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CONGRESS,    FIRS!     SESSION 


HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H>r//zesf?ai/,  March  17,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord.  O  ye  righteous: 
for  praise  is  comely  for  the  upright — 
Psalms  33:  1. 

All  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Thee, 
our  Father,  for  the  coming  of  another 
dav.  for  this  assemblage  of  Congressmen 
ready  for  their  work,  and  for  the  quiet 
assurance  of  Thy  quickening  presence. 
Grant  unto  as  Thy  gifts  of  peace  and 
joy  and  yet  a  measure  of  dissatisfaction 
that  we  may  never  be  satisfied  while  in- 
justice e.xists  between  men.  intolerance 
between  women,  and  children  go  hungry, 
not  only  for  food,  but  for  love.* 

May  we  so  use  Tl\v  gifts  to  us  and  so 
serve  the  cause  of  justice,  that  we  may 
come  to  the  evening  hours  with  a  clear 
oon.science.  May  the  spirit  of  our  lives 
this  day  be  the  praise  Thou  dost  deserve 
and  the  gratitude  Thou  art  ever  seeking: 
through   Jesus   Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  following: 

H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
I  or  ether  purposes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  publication  entitled  '  Hlstor>'  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives", 
and  for  other  purposes. 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
46901  entitled,  "An  Act  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Recpectfully  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk, 
U.S.  Huuae  of  Representatives. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
liis  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


West  Upper  Maple  River,  Michigan,  2171, 
91st  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.    R      POAGE, 

Chairman. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssat'e  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arnnpton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En-,  ironment;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  addition.jl  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  entitled  "Inveftipation  Into 
Electronic  Battlefield  Program". 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  follovviiiE:  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hou.^e  of  Representdtives: 

March    IC.   1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Rrprescntcttres. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  March  16.  1971,  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  follow- 
ing messages; 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ciiair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  auth.ority 
granted  him  on  Tuesday.  March  16,  1971, 
he  did  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  1971, 
sign  the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolution  of  the  House : 

HR  4690.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  and 

H.J,  Res,  465.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


OFF-THE-RECORD      BRIEFING      ON 
PRISONER-OF-WAR        SITUATION,  • 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  23 

'Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi^^e  and  extend 
his  remarks.* 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
off -the -record  briefing  on  the  prisoner- 
of-war  situation  that  will  be  held  next 
Tuesday.  March  23,  The  session  will  last 
1  hour  "beginning  at  9  a,m.  m  room  334 
of  the  Ca::non  Building  and  will  be  for 
Members  only. 

Representing  the  State  Department 
will  be  Ambassador  William  H.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Frank  Sieverts.  The  Department 
of  Defense  will  be  represented  by  Mr 
Armistead  Selden  and  Rear  Adm,  Horace 
Epes,  Jr  Appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  will  be  Mr, 
Charles  Havens,  Tliese  gentlemen  will 
only  make  brief  remarks  and  the  rest 
01  the  time  will  be  for  Members  to  asri 
questions.  The  meeting  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial m  providing  us  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  the  POW  MIA  situation  and  ho;)e 
you  will  make  your  plans  to  attend. 


A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followm;?  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  was  read  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee   on   Appropriations: 

March    11.    1971. 
Hon.    Carl    Albert, 

Tiir  Speaker    The  House  of  Representatives. 
Wushinqton.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  .section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended. 
the  Committee  on  Agr:culture  today  consid- 
ered and  unanimously  approved  the  work 
plans  transmitted  to  you  by  Executive  Com- 
munication and  referred  to  this  Committee. 
The  work  plans  involved  are; 

WATERSHED.  STATE,  AND  EXECUTIVE  C'IMMUNITA- 
TIONS     NUMBER 

Hargis   Creek.   Kansav   893,  Pl-^t    Congress 
Lovelcck   Valley,   Nevada,    1049,   91st    Con- 
gress. 


SST  CONTRACTUAL  LOOPHOLES 
MU^T  BE  PLUGGED 

'  Mr,  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, I 

Mr.  BROOKS,  M; ,  Speaker,  tlie  pub- 
Uc's  investment  in  tlie  SST  w^ll  be  cvtr 
SI  billion.  We  have  commuted  hundreds 
of  millions  to  this  project  and  tomoriow 
will  vote  on  an  additional  S290  mill'on. 

This  is  an  investment  of  public  moneys. 
not  a  subsidy  nor  a  gift  to  the  Boeing 
Co.  and  the  airlines.  The  public  has  been 
told  that  if  the  SST  program  is  success- 
ful, all  of  the  Governments  SI. 3  billion 
investment  will  be  returned  through 
royaltie.-;. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  studied  the  con- 
tr.ictual  arrangement  closely  and  u  is 
clear  that  the  public's  investment  will  be 
recouped  only  if  the  supersonic  trans- 
port meets  certain  specific  criteria,  such 
as  titanium  construction^  and  desmned 
to  cruise  at  at  least  mach  2  2.  Any  other 
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design  will  not  qualify  for  the  much-pub- 
licized royalties. 

The  airlines  and  Boeing  may  ultimate- 
ly agree  to  a  production  aircraft  that 
does  not  meet  these  criteria.  Obviously, 
much  of  the  technology  resultuig  from 
our  investment  in  the  SST  could  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  slower  aircraft. 
In  my  opinfon,  the  public  should  still  be 
entitled  to  its  share  of  the  partner.->hip. 

A  detailed  statement  of  my  position 
will  appear  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
in  today's  Record.  It  outlines  the  loop- 
holes through  which  the  public  may  lose 
its  entire  $1.3  billion. 

Although  I  have  up  until  now  sup- 
ported public  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  continue  to  pump  funds  into 
this  project  until  these  contractual  loop- 
holes a're  plugged  so  that  this  'invest- 
ment"  does  not  become  a  gift. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  month 
ago  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  in 
Iowa  on  March  18.  It  would  greatly  in- 
convenience the  Iowa  group  if  I  altered 
my  schedule.  Furthef,  I  personally  want 
to  fill  the  engagement  because  of  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  conference. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  have 
been,  and  am  opposed  to  the  supersonic 
transport  program,  and  -that  I  support 
the  constitutional  amendment  which  will 
be  subjec>to  vote  tom.orrow. 


FALSE  ISSUES  EXPOSED:    TIME.  TO 
PROCEED  ON  SST  WITH  FACTS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  giv^  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  Subcommittee  on  Ti-ansportation  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  McFalli  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  hearings  on  the  supersonic 
,  transport  were  conducted.  These  were 
open  hearings,  exhaustingly  long,  but 
the  false  issues  that  had  been  raised 
against  the  SST  were  finally  and  com- 
pletely laid  to  rest.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  can  get  down  to  the  facts  regarding 
the  economics  of  this  program  an^'  iis 
necessity  to  our  aviation  future,  y 

We  are  talking  now  of  funds  to  con- 
struct two  prototype  aircraft,  and  it  is 
essential  to  realize  that  we  are  speaking 
oiily  of  prototypes.  Webster's  dictionary 
defines  a  prototype  as  "an  original  model 
on  which  something  is  patterned."  We 
are  not  talking  about  a  fleet  of  500  SST 
aircraft  to  be  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  only  two  prototypes  on 
which  the  production  models  will  be 
patterned. 

It  also  is  important  to  realize  that 
through  March  31,  1971„  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  ha^  sp^nt  $864  million 
in  the  SST  prototype  program.  'For  a 
total  of  $4''8  million,  we  can  complete 
the  program  and  have  two  prototypes 
to  show  for  it.  If  we  cancel  the  project 
at  this  time,  it  stOl  will  cost  $178  million 


to  get  out  from  under  present  contracts 
lor  a  total  Government  investment  of 
$1,042  billion.  In  other  words,  for  only 
S300  million  more  we  tcet  the  prototypes; 
cancellation  means  we  get  nothing  for 
the  money  that  has  been  invested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  tliou- 
sands  of  American  jobs  in  practically 
every  State,  dependent  upon  what  we  do 
here  tomorrow  on  tiie  SST.  1  mtend  to 
vote  for  tiie  SST  on  the  basis  of  the  facts, 
for  American  labor,  and  because  of  the 
absolute  importance  of  the  supei-sonic 
program  to  the  future  of  U.S.  aviation 
teciinology. 


REPUBLICANS  AND  BLACK  VOTERS 
( Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre.ss  the  Hou^e  for  1  mm- 
ute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  as  an  elected  Republican — to  ad- 
dress my  Republican  colleagues — and 
Republicans  across  the  country. 

It  is  reported  in  this  mcrning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  I  quote: 

Republican  National  Chairman  Bob  Dole  Is 
urging  President  Nl.xon  to  name  a  black 
spokesman  with  clout  enough  to  make 
friends  for  the  Administration  with  black 
voters  across  the  country. 

He  was  quoted  as  sayina:  'We've  got 
to  get  some  of  the  black  vote." 

Unfortuiiately.  this  story — and  these 
remarks  have  a  patronizing  tone — 
whether  intended  or  not — that  can  only 
serve  to  further  alienate  black  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Republican  Party. 

What  has  to  be  imderstood  by  our  party 
leadership — is  th^  we  will  only  receive 
black  political  support  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  that  we  genuinely  com- 
mit ourselves  to  helping  meet  the  needs — 
and  secure  the  rights — of  all  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

Blacks  want  performance  and  honest 
commitment — not  token  representation. 
It  is  time  our  party  rededicated  itself 
to  the  human  rights  philosophies  and 
policies  which  were  the  origin  of  our 
party  when  it  was  formed  over  100  years 
ago.  And,  I  think  our  party  owes  that 
commitment  to  blacks — and  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

/But,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about 
where  things  stand  today.  This  admin- 
istration has — 

Consciously  pursued  a  racial  policy  of 
"benign  neglect," 

Pursued  an  overt  southern  strategy. 

Tried  to  diffuse  the  Votina  Rights  Act. 

Nominated  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  the 
Supreme  Court, 

Refused  to  meet  with  the  black  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  over  a  year. 

Followed  priorities  that  put  spending 
for  the  war— ABM  and  SST— ahead  of 
meeting  the  urgent  human  needs  of  our 
Citizens  here  in  America — particularly 
minority  people. 

These  policies,  whether  intended  or 
not.  are  antiblack — and  are  perceived  as 
such  by  black  citizens  all  across  America. 

Chainnan  Dole  is  right  in  saying  that 
GOP  needs  black  vot«s  if  it  is  going  to 
survive — but  we  would  not  get — or  de- 
serve— black  support  until  this  adminis- 
tration changes  its  policies. 

And,  the  notion  that  token  black  rep- 
resentation in  the  White  House  makes 


any    real    difference    in    winning    black 
support  to  the  GOP  is  nonsense. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  will  get  black 
support  when  it  earns  it — and  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE  NOT 
SUFIICIENT 

'  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  a.skcd  and  was 
given  ix'i mission  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  10-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefite  passed  yesterday  by  the  Con- 
gress was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  supported  it. 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done 
if  we  we  are  to  assure  millions  of  senior 
Americans  the  full  benefits  they  so  riclily 
deserve.  The  lO-percent  increase  is  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
need  that  must  be  met.  It  falls  far  short 
of  solving  the  tremendous  problems 
facing  our  elderly. 

They  should,  for  example,  be  provided 
automatic  increases  in  benefits,  tied  to 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  In  addition,  the 
maximum  outside  earnings  limitation 
should  be  raised  to  at  least  $2,400  a  year. 

Both  of  these  measures  deserve  our 
prompt  attention. 

For  too  long,  our  senior  citizens  have 
watched  their  benefits — already  at  the 
near-starvation  level — being  eroded  by 
inflation.  They  are  forced  to  wait 
patiently  for  Congress  to  act — and  the 
performance  imfortiuiately  is  too  little 
too  late  for  many. 

At  election  time,  candidates  for  high 
office  woo  our  seniors  for  their  votes; 
candidates  vie  over  who  can  promise 
them  most.  Our  seniors  are  caught — they 
know  it  takes  an  act  of  Congress  for  them 
to  receive  increases  which  they  truly 
need. 

To  millions  of  Americans,  their  only 
income  is  their  social  security  check.  It  is 
time  to  stop  playing  politics  with  them. 

It  is  time  to  get  the  politics  out  of 
social  security  by  guaranteeing  that 
elderly  Americans  will  receive  benefit  in- 
creases automatically  as  the  cost-of- 
living  rises. 


'PHE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  a.sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  26,  1970,  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  became  law.  In 
that  legislation  there  is  a  provision  which 
reads  as  follows  and  I  quote: 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  conference  unless 
such  report  and  the  accompanying  statement 
.■^hall  have  been  printed  In  the  Record,  at 
leiist  three  calendar  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  such  report  by  the 
House.  Nor  shall  It  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  conference  report  unless  copies  of  the 
report  and  accompanying  statement  are  then 
available  on  the  floor." 

There  are  other  parts  of  that  particu- 
lar provision,  but  those  are  the  pertinent 
portions. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  ye.sterday  we  considered 
the  conference  report  on  the  public  debt 
limit  and  social  security  legislation. 
That  report  was  not  printtd  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  least  3  calendar  days  before  it  was 
considered.  A  copy  of  the  report  to  my 
bc.-t  knowledge  was  not  available  on  the 
Uuor  01  the  Hoiuse  at  the  time. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  passed  last  year  the 
following  language  is  included  and  I 
quote  again: 

Sucli  a  motion,  and  any  motion,  rule,  or 
order  to  dispose  of  amendments  between  the 
two  Houses  to  any  House  or  Senate  bill  or 
res.^lution  i  other  than  a  motion  to  request  or 
agree  to  a  conference),  shall  require  for 
adoption,  on  demand  of  any  Memt>er,  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  each  amendment  to  be  cli.'-pot-ed 
of  If.  orlginatinij  in  the  House,  such  amend- 
ment wuuld  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on 
a  question  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  also  goes  on  to  state: 

3.  No  anu-ndment  of  the  Senate  which 
would  be  m  violation  of  tlie  proviaion.i  of 
clause  7  of  Rule  XVI,  if  •'^uch  amendment 
had  been  ottered  in  the  Hou'^e,  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  ihe  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoti-e  unless  .sptcidc  auihoriiy  to  agree 
to  such  amendment  shall  be  first  given  by 
the  House  by  a  separate  vote  on  every  such 
amendment 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  nongermane 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  rise'? 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
penni-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GER.\LD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  nongermane 
amendment  on  the  conference  report 
that  came  back  to  the  House  yesterday. 
We  passed  a  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  in  the  best  of  faith.  We  naturally 
believed  that  that  legislation  should  be 
the  rioles  by  which  we  operate.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  appre- 
ciate that  there  are  national  emergen- 
cies. Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  had  no  forewarning 
of  any  such  national  emergency  yester- 
day, and  I  regret  that  as  a  consequence 
of  the  waiving  of  those  two  provisions 
in  the  Reorganization  Act,  the  confer- 
ence report  was  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  the  net  result  was  that 
some  70  Members,  27  on  the  Republican 
side  and  43  on  the  Democratic  side,  were 
not  able  to  participate  in  the  vote  on  this 
imijortant  legislation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  tlj^e  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  .'\RENDS.  At  this  particular  time 
I  have  no  intention  of  pointing  my  finger 
at  anvone  or  of  being  personally  critical. 
However,  let  me  state  that  last  Thursday 
I  was  privileged  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  what  the  legislative  program 
would  be  for  this  week.  He  carefully  in- 
formed me.  after  which  I  sent  such  no- 
tice to  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
ai.^le.  just  as  they  did  on  the  majority 
side. 


Particularly  noticeable  was  this  state- 
ment: 
Tuesday:   Private  Calendar.  No  bills. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  list  there  was  no 
sucii  .'-tatenicnt  that  conference  reports 
could  be  called  up  at  any  time.  All  Mem- 
bers relied  on  such  information  and  ac- 
cirdingly  70  Members  v. ere  not  in  at- 
tendance for  one  icuson  or  another  when 
two  rollcalls  were  taken.  Many  nf  our 
Members  have  now  called  me.  rather 
critical  of  the  fact  that  wc  had  sent  this 
information  to  thorn  and  they  v.ere  not 
here. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.  ant  to 
at  tills  time  do  somcthin:-.  unprecedented, 
very  much  unprecedented.  I  am  now 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  of  Rejiresentatives  to  permit  any 
ab.sentee  yesterday,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  ihey  ^ere  misinformed,  U'  cast  their 
vote  on  the  two  bill.,  that  pa:-sed  this 
House  ye  lerday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  not  rec- 
0'-;ni.7e  the  gentleman  lor  that  purpose. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addres.-  the  Hou.-e  lor  1 
minute.  ■ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wilj  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  find  myself  constrained 
to  make  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
events  on  yesterday.  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  last  Thursday  that  there 
would  be  no  business  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  and  in  response  to 
a  direct  inquiry  from  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall),  I  specifically  said 
that  there  would  be  no  voting  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  11:45  a.m.  yester- 
day, the  majority  leader's  oflBce  and  the 
majority  whip's  ofiBce  were  advising 
Democratic  Members  that  there  would 
be  no  voting  yesterday. 

Thereupon  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  made  certain  rep- 
resentations to  the  Speaker  with  refer- 
ence to  an  alleged  immediate  emergency 
situation  on  this  bill,  imknown  to  me.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  attending  Whit- 
ney Young's  funeral  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  asked  me  as  late  as  9  a.m. 
on  yesterday  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  a  vote,  an4  I  told  him  there  would  not 
be.  Had  I  ai^'N'  knowledge  that  there  would 
be  a  vote,  I  \V;ould  have  returned  to  Wash- 
inf?ton  dcspire-Hny  desire  to  attend  that 
funeral. 

I  have  also  examined  the  record.  I  am 
unimpressed  with  the  argument  that  the 
debt  ceiling  could  not  have  waited  24 
or  48  hours  as  is  obviously  the  leader  of 
tlic  administration  forces  on  the  floor 
here.  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  I  feel  con- 
.strained  to  apologize  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  on  both  side.^  of  the  aisle,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  for  the  fact 
t'nat  I  was  unable  to  live  up  to  the  state- 
ment that  I  made  here  last  Thursday. 


Hoiise  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsi\  Mr. 
Speaker,  conditions  prevented  me\rom 
being  present  on  the  floor  yesterday  alter 
returning  from  meetings  in  my  district 
m  time  to  be  recorded  on  H.R.  4690.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  ha\  e  voted  "aye" 
on  the  conference  report  to  increase  the 
public  c'eot  hmii  and  amending  the  So- 
cial Security  At  t. 

I  iia\e  long  been  a  ^supporter  ol  in^ 
creases  in  social  security.  I  am  gratified 
I  hat  the  House  ha^  approved  lliis  re- 
port calling  for  a  10-percent  increa.s(j  in 
'tenefit  levels  effective  January  1,  1971_ 
with  no  increa.se  in  the  .-ocial  .security  tax 
until  next  year.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
supplemental  funds  will  be  mailed  as 
early  as  June. 

But  I  am  quite  disappointed  that  the 
conference  report  did  not  include  two  im- 
portant features  that  I  have  advocated 
lor  some  time;  namelv.  a  provision  that 
would  automatically  increase  benefit 
le\els  in  accordance  v.ith  the  rising  cost 
of  living  and  increases  in  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  by  recipients  from 
$1,680  to  $3,000.  I  am  certain  that  many 
eldeily  pan-time  workers  are  distressed 
at  this  failure  to  apjjrove  at  least  an  in- 
crease to  S2.400  which  they  were  led 
to  exited. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suppcrt  H.R. 
1186  which  I  introduced  en  January  2?, 
and  which  would  increase  to  !^.3.000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permuted  to 
recipients.  I  also  intend  to  support  an 
amendment  to  the  .social  security  amend- 
ments now  part  of  H.R.  1  which  would 
tie  benefit  levels  to  the  cost  of  living. 
Both  these  improvements  in  social  secu- 
rity are  necessary  and  desirable. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  v.as  given  permission  to  adress  the 


SPECIAL  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
REVENTIE  SHARING  BILL 

fMr.  MA'YNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  revival  of 
commtmities  and  farms  has  been  of 
great  concern  to  me  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  rural  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy has  been  largely  stagnant,  because 
of  problems  that  overwhelmed  the  local 
resources  needed  to  cope  with  modern 
changing  conditions. 

We  have  attempted  to  correct  in- 
equities that  prevailed  between  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  our  riu-aL  and  luban 
economic  positions  by  makeshift  legis- 
lation. Undoubtedly  the  la^^'s  funding 
new  p!an«:  at  the  Federal  level  each  year 
accomplished  .'•ome  worthwhile  purposes, 
but  generally  they  proved  inadequate. 

Now  we  havQ  received  legislation 
which,  if  pa.s.sed,  can  change  the  direc- 
tion for  rural  America  and  once  asain 
make  it  into  a  dynamic  leadine  force 
for  development  of  all  segments  of  our 
society. 

Turning  180°  to  place  responsibil- 
iiy  back  upon  local  people  and  their 
lawmakers  cannot  help  but  reverse  a 
trend  of  more  than  a  decade.  Slates  have 
developed  ideas,  along  with  many  local 
communities,  for  improving  the  lot  of 
their  people  and  thereby  holding  down 
on  the  disastrous  trek  of  too  nrany  i-ural 
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residents  to  the  cities.  But,  by  and  large, 
they  were  unable  to  allot  sufBcient  f\inds 
to  Implement  adequate  projects. 

Under  the  special  rural  development 
revenue  sharing  bill  now  before  us.  we 
carmot  only  provide  the  money  to  begin 
meaningful  starts  toward  a  stronger 
America  but  also  generate  new  enthu- 
siasm for  action  among  those  people 
and  communities  directly  affected.  When 
citizens  know  their  well-being  and  ad- 
vancement is  in  their  own  hands  the 
spirit  of  rural  America  can  again  rise 
to  new  heights.  ' 

^Admittedly,  this  bill  just  offers  a 
start  in  the  direction  we  should  be  going, 
but  a  beginning  has  to  be  made.  With 
passage  of  the  measure  into  law.  the 
legislatures  of  our  50  States  can  initiate 
actions  necessary  to  take  fiUlest  advan- 
tage of  its  programs  and  funding.  E^very 
State  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  achieve 
desired  ends  that  will  be  of  greatest 
benefit  to  each  particular  area. 

I  heartily  advocate  the  speedy  han- 
dling of  the  rural  development  revenue 
sharing  measure  so  that  legislatures  now 
In  session  may  know  what  they  can  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  Federal  money  and 
can  foster  legislation  that  will  get  the 
job  done. 


the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

March   16,  1971. 
The   Honorable   the   Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deas  Mr.  Spsaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerks  Office 
at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesaay,  March  16.  1971.  said 
to  contain  a  Message  from  the  President 
transmitting  a  Report  and  Study  on  Control 
of  Hazardous  Polluting  Substances. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  ' 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

/  [Roll  No.  22) 

JUiderson.  ni.  Dulskl  O'Neill 

>  Aanunzlo  Edwards,  La.  Patten 

\       Ashley  Fascell  Piiclnskt 

*       Badlllo  Foley  Rangel 

Baker  Frey  Kees 

Belcher  Gallagher  Reld.  NY. 

Blatnlk  Gibbons  Roblson.  N.Y. 

Celler  Green.  Pa  Rooney.  Pa. 

Chappell  Hall  Rostenkowskl 

Cblabolm  Hogan  Rousselot 

Clark  Halpem  Ryan 

Clawson,  Del  Hanley  Satterfleld 

Clay  Hansen.  Wash.    Scott 

Collier  Hathaway  Selberllng 

Collins,  111.  Hawkins  Slack 

Conyers  Hicks.  Mass.  Stanton. 

Corman  Hogan  J.  William 

Cotter  Jarman  Stanton. 

Cougcblln  Landgrebe  James  V. 

Crane  Lone.  La.  Steele 

de  la  Gar2a  McCulloch  Stokes 

Dellenback  Macdonald.  Stuckey 

Oellums  Mass.  Udall 

Denholm  Martin  Watts 

Dennis  Metcalfe  Wiggins 

Dent  Mink  Wilson. 

Dlggs  Mmshall  Charles  H 

Dowdy  O'Hara  Yatron 
Drlnan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings, under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


< 


COMMtJNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKJIR  laid  before  the  House 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House,  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called Jfcir  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faled  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll   No.  23] 

Addabbo  Frellnghuysen    Price.  Tex. 

Anderson.  III.  Frey  Puclnskl 

Annunzlo  GalldKher  RaUsback 

Ashley  Green,  Pa.  Rangel 

Badlllo  Griffiths  Rarlck 

Baker  Hagan  Rees 

Baring  Hail  Roblson.  NY 

Belcher  Hanley  Rostenkowskl 

Blanton  Hanna  Rousselot 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hathaway  Ruppa 

Clark  Hawkins  Ruth 

Clawson.  Del  Hicks.  Mass  Ryan 

Clay  Hlllls  St  Germain 

Collier  Hogan  Satterfleld 

Collins,  ni.  Hosmer  Selberllng 

Colmer  Jarman  Slsk 

Conyers  Kyi  Smith.  NY. 

Cormin  lAndgrebe  Springer 

Coughlin  Lent  Stafford 

Davis,  Ga.  Long.  La.  Stanton. 

Davis.  Wis.  McCloskey  J.  William 

de  la  Gar2a  McCullocn  Stanton. 

Dellenback  Macdonald.  James  V. 

Dellums                   Mass.  Stokes 

Denholm  Mailllard  Stuckey 

Dennis  Metcalfe  Teague.  Calif. 

Dickinson  Mlkva  Teague.  Te.x. 

Diggs  Mink  Terry 

Dlngell  Mlnshall  Tleman 

Dowdy  MoUohan  Udall 

Downing  Montgomery  Veysey 

Drlnan  Moorhead  Watts 

Dulski  Morgan  Wilson.  Bob 

Eckhardt  O'Hara  Wilson. 

Edwards.  La.  ONeill  Charles  H. 

Fisher  Patman  Wright 

Flood  Pe.ly  Yatron 

Flowers  Pettis 

Foley  Podell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  321 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quci'Xim. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  weie  dispensed 
with. 


Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  a/  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  "Control  of  Hazardous 
Polluting  Substances"  as  required  by 
Section  12<gi  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  as  amended. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  en- 
closed report  reflect  the  conclusioas 
reached  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  its  study  made  at  my  re- 
quest. Additional  study,  beyond  that 
possible  in  the  short  period  available 
for  this  report,  may  indicate  a  need  for 
modifications  in  these  recommenda- 
tions. Such  modifications  would  be  in- 
corporated in  any  legislation  which  is 
developed  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  report. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  16.  1971. 


CONT-ROL  OF  HAZARDOUS  POL- 
LUTING SUBSTANCES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-70) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred   to  the  Committee  on 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

March   16.   1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mb.  Spe»ker:.I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
4  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  March  16,  1971,  said  to 
contain  a  Message  from  the  President  trans- 
mitting the  20th  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 
andlng  June  30,  1970. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


TWENTIETH  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-69  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of'fhe  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  cov- 
ering the  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  activities  described  in  this  report 
underscore  the  importance  of  science 
as  a  national  resource  and  as  an  essen- 
tial element  in  our  Nation's  progress. 
The  scientific  research  supported  by 
the  Foundation  reflects  our  continuing 
concern  for  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
United  States  today  and  in  the  future. 
Science  has  entered  an  era  of  un- 
precedented fruitfulness.  The  invest- 
ment we  have  made  in  the  last  three 
decades  offers  us  an  array  of  oppor- 
tunities in  the  next.  This  guarantees  us 
no  instant  or  easy  answers,  but  it  does 
afford  us  the  ability  to  bring  to  bear 
on  our  national  problems  an  array  of 
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scientific  talent  and  a  heritage  of  scien- 
tific achievement  unprecedented  in 
human  history. 

New  programs  initiated  by  the  Poim- 
dation  in  fiscal  year  1970  are  designed 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  search 
for  solutions  to  problems  of  the  natural 
and  social  environment.  Interdiscipli- 
nary work  by  scientists  from  many 
specialties  shows  promise  of  producing 
new  knowledge  of  the  earth,  the  oceans, 
and  the  atmosphere  which  will  permit 
a  better  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  his  surroundings. 

The  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  during  fiscal  year  1970  cov- 
ered a  broad  range  of  activities.  More 
than  $200  million  was  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  research,  including 
majo""  interdisciphnary  efforts  of  na- 
tional and  international  significance.  An- 
other $120  million  was  allocated  to  sup- 
port of  science  education  at  all  levels, 
a..d  nearly  $45  million  was  invested  in 
broad-based  institutional  development 
in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

I  believe  it  was  a  most  productive  year. 
I  commend  this  ret>ort  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  March  16, 1971. 


March  16,  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  HoiLse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerks 
Office  at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  16,  1971, 
said  to  contain  a  Message  from  the  President 
transmitting  the  22nd  Semiannual  Report 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  Jind  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

March  16,  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  16.  1971,  said 
to  contain  a  Message  from  the  President 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  C2erfc, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCAST- 
ING—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  "President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  396(1)  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  <Jf  1967.  as 
amended,  I  hereby  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  covering  the  fiscal  yedr 
July  1, 1969  to  June  30. 1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  16.  1971. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


THE  22D  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-371) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-Sec- 
ond Semiannual  Report  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Sjjace  Administration. 

This  Report  covers  the  six  month 
period  ending  December  31,  1969. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  March  16, 1971 . 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  INTER- 
STATE SHIPMENT  OP  SMALL 
QUANTITIES  OF  DOMESTIC 

FREIGHT 

( Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
w£is  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  long  over- 
due legislation  to  improve  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  small  puantities  of  domestic 
freight.  This  measure,  which  is  part  of 
my  CONSUMER  ACTION  PROGRAM  of 
1971  is  designed  to  increase  the  viabiUty 
of  the  regulated  freight  forwarder  busi- 
ness, revitalize  railroad  freight  activities, 
^nd  benefit  the  small  shipper,  the  local 
businessman,  and,  most  importantly,  the 
consuming  public. 

This  bill  grew  out  of  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  of  the  role  of  the  reg- 
ulated freight  forwarder  industry.  Under- 
taken at  the  direction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  study  was  completed  early 
this  year.  The  ICC  report  (ICC  Ex  Parte 
No.  266,  January  25,  1971)  recommends 
that  freight  forwarders  and  railroads  be 
allowed  to  enter  negotiated  arrange- 
ments, a  step  which  will  benefit  the 
public  through  expanded  forwarder  serv- 
ice and  lower  rates. 

My  bill  is  simple,  fully  supported  by 
precedent,  and  economically  Justified  and 
feasible.  It  authorizes  common  carrier 
freight  forwarders,  regulated  under  part 
IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to 
work  with  railroads  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tracts mutually  agreed  to  by  the  forward- 
ers and  railroads  and  filed  with  the  ICC. 


That  same  basis  of  relationship  has  long 
been  authorized  and  utilized  between  for- 
warders and  trucklines — basically  the 
short-haul  truckers  who  work  with  for- 
warders in  assembling  and  distributing 
small  shipment  freight  in  areas  sur- 
rounding the  forwarders'  terminals.  I 
propose  to  extend  the  same  flexibility  of 
arrangement  to  the  service  which  for- 
warders and  railroads  jointly  perform — 
the  movement  of  shipments  that  have 
been  consolidated  into  carload,  trailer- 
load,  or  other  volume  lots  between  the 
forwarders'  freight  terminals. 

Freight  forwarders,  like  the  express 
agency  and  the  Post  Office,  take  the  full 
responsibility  for  door-to-door  trans- 
portation and  then  arrange  with  other 
carriers,  primarily  rail  and  motor,  to 
physically  move  the  shipments  over  the 
most  direct  and  economical  combination 
of  routes  and  services  available.  Basical- 
ly, forwarder  service  consists  of  gather- 
ing individual  shipments,  consolidating 
them  into  large  lots,  moving  the  nu- 
merous individual  shipments  for  as  long 
a  distance  as  possible  as  one  large  unit, 
and  deconsolidation  and  distribution. 
Trucks,  working  with  forwarders  under 
contracts  as  stated,  perform  most  of  the 
gathering  and  distribution  service.  Rail- 
roads are  the  main  arteries  of  the  con- 
solidated hauls.  For  reasons  that  are  now 
neither  clear  nor  significant,  forwarders 
compensate  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of 
rates  published  by  the  rail  lines  for  use 
by  shippers.  Of  course  freight  forward- 
ers are  not  shippers.  They  are  common 
carriers,  and  to  treat  them  as  shippers 
robs  them  of  the  flexibility  which  one 
common  carrier  needs  in  dealing  with 
another. 

The  Departments  of  Transportation, 
Defense,  and  Justice,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  are  on  record  in 
support  of  the  ICC  recommendations  to 
permit  contracts  between  forwarders  and 
railroads,  and  will  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  pass  this 
measure  this  year,  particularly  in  view 
of  this  widespread  support  within  the 
Executive  Branch. 

In  publishing  its  report,  the  ICC  called 
for  a  change  in  the  regulatory  treatment 
of  freight  forwarders  because  It  was  con- 
vinced that  a  new  approach  was  neces-        • 


sary  for  forwarders  to  remain  econom- 
ically healthy  and  able  to  perform  their 
important  role  in  the  transportation  of 
small  shipments  of  goods. 
-  The  ICC  recommendation,  embodied 
now  in  my  biU,  would  have  the  effect  of 
allowing  forwarders  and  railroads  to 
negotiate  the  charges  which  forwarders 
would  pay  foi  transportation  services. 
Forwarders,  who  combine  small  ship- 
ments into  bulk  cargo  for  interstate 
transportation,  would  thus  be  free  to 
negotiate  with  the  railroads  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  and  ultimately  move 
freight  at  reduced  unit  costs. 

In  its  report,  the  ICC  said : 

The  freight  forwarding  industry  shovild  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  prove  Its  con- 
tinued iisefulness  and  to  demonstrate  that  it 
still  has  a  vital  role  to  play  on  the  national 
transportation  scene. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  small  manufactur- 
ing concern,  and  the  merchants  he 
serves,  to  move  goods  in  interstate  com- 
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merce  at  reasonable  costs.  The  result: 
higher  prices  at  the  end  of  the  line  for 
consumers. 

Freight  forwarders  combine  small 
shipments  from  many  sources,  and  move 
them  to  common  destinations.  However, 
until  now  they  have  been  prevented  from 
enjoying  the  price  advantage  available 
to  other  carriers  which  utilize  rail  serv- 
ice, and  the  small  shipper  has  suffered 
under  increasingly  difficult  transjxjrta- 
tlon  conditions.  My  legislation  will  cor- 
rect this  unnecessary  situation,  and,  with 
the  backing  of  the  ICC  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  should  receive  early  con- 
sideration this  year.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  important 
legislation. 


CERTAIN  FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  300  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  300 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  itself  "fhto 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  468)  malting 
certain  further  continuing  appropriations- 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  and  for  otlj^j^Ppur- 
pcses,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
Joint  resolution  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee^  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Joint  resolution  sh^l  be  read 
for  amendment  xinder  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
No  amendments  shall  be  In  order  to  section 
1  of  said  Joint  resolution  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  but  said  amend- 
njents  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
)olnt  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Ck>m- 
m.!ttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  td'recommlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  300  provides  a  modi- 
fled  rule  with  3  hours  of  general  debate 
for  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 468  making  certain  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes.  All  points  of  or- 
der are  waived  against  the  joint  resolu- 
tion because  of  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  against  clause  6  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— the  3-day  rule.  No  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  to  section  1  of  the 
joint  resolution  except  those  offered  at 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  such  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  However, 
it  .'^hall  be  in  order  for  amendments  to  be 
offered  to  sections  2  and  3  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
468  i^  to  supply  funds  to  continue 
through  June  30.  1971,  those  projects  and 
activities  normally  provided  for  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 

The  joint  resolution  would  permit  for 
each  activity  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies,  ex- 
cept civil  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment, a  rate  of  operations  equal  to  the 
level  provided  in  H.R.  17755  of  the  91st 
Congress  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  further  modified  by  the  conference 
agreements  ratified  by  the  House  on  De- 
cember 15,  1970.  The  rate  of  operations 
of  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment would  switch  from  $210  million — 
the  level  provided  for  in  the  conference 
agreement  passed  by  the  House  on  De- 
cember 15.  1970— to  $289,965,000,  the 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Funds  are  currently  being  made  avail- 
able for  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
under  Public  Law  91-645.  which  was  en- 
acted on  December  15.  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  300  in  order  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  468  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  time,  but  this  is  a  rather 
un:Que  situation.  I  think  it  is  probably 
the  first  time  any  of  us  have  faced  it.  I 
know  it  is  the  first  time  the  first-term 
Members  have  faced  it,  and  probably  it 
will  be  the  only  time  they  will  ever  face 
such  a  parliamentarj'  situation  as  we  are 
confronted  with  today. 

House  Resolution  3Q0,  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  provides  for  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  468.  having  to  do 
with  certain  further  continuing  appro- 
priations. Last  year  there  was  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  some  appropriation  bills. 
Technically  they  should  all  be  com- 
pleted by  June  30.  because  the  fiscal  year 
starts  July  1,  but  from  a  time  standpoint 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  that. 

I  do  wish  to  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  because  last  year  they 
came  in  with  a  schedule  setting  forth 
each  and  every  appropriation  bill,  the 
time  when  they  would  hold  hearings,  the 
time  when  they  intended  to  mark  up 
the  bills,  and  the  time  when  they  hoped 
to  bring  them  to  the  floor.  They  kept 
thefr  end  of  the  schedule,  but  we  had 
some  problems  when  the  other  bod>' 
dealt  with  the  Cooper- Church  amend- 
ment, which  delayed  the  military  bill  and 
held  up  our  military  authorization  bill, 
and  thus  held  up  the  appropriation  bill. 
We  had  some  difficulty  on  the  transpor- 
tation bUl  when  we  had  controversy  on 
the  SST.  It  looked  as  if  we  might  not 
get  an  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Actually  it  was 
not  until  January  2  of  this  year  that  a 
continuing  resolution  was  passed  taking 
it  through  imtil  March  30,  so  we  really 
will  have  3  months  and  1  day  until  com- 
pletion of  this  fiscal  year.  / 

The  intent  of  the  joint  resolution, 
Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  468,  Is  to  provide 
appropriations  for  those  3  months  and 
1  day. 


Usually  appropriation  bills  do  not 
come  to  the  Rules  Committee,  but  there 
are  certain  instances  when  they  do.  This 
is  one  of  those  particular  instances. 

Section  1  of  the  joint  resolution  sets 
forth  all  the  money  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation;  aviation,  mass  tran- 
sit, and  all  those  things. 

Sections  2  and  3  have  primarily  to  do 
with  the  SST  funding. 

So,  in  order  not  to  go  back  into  section 
1,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Trans- 
portation Department,  we  have  sug- 
gested a  closed  rule  on  section  1.  So  no 
amendment  can  be  offered,  except 
amendments  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Now,  as  to  sections  2  and  3,  for  the 
SST,  they  are  open,  and  any  amendment 
can  be  offered  to  that  particular  part  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  468. 

There  is  a  requirement  in  the  riiles 
that  apprppriation  bills  lay  over  for  3 
days  before  they  can  be  considered,  which 
would  mean  tomorrow.  We  have  waived 
that  as  a  point  of  order,  so  that  the  joint 
resolution  can  be  taken  up  today. 

So  no  amendments  can  be  offered  to 
section  1,  we  have  suggested  closing  the 
rule  on  section  1,  but  leave  it  open  so 
far  as  sections  2  and  3  are  concerned. 

There  will  be  3  hours  of  debate,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  amendments  can  be 
offered  by  the  Committee  to  section  1. 
and  by  any  Member  to  sections  2  and  3. 

I  would  hope  we  might  conclude  de- 
bate today,  and  possibly  tomorrow  we 
can  have  a  vote. 

A  request  was  made  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
<Mr.  Yates)  that  we  make  a  special  rule 
providing  for  a  separate  vote,  when  we 
return  to  the  House,  on  the  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  SST.  or  whatever  the 
amendment  may  be.  We  did  not  think 
that  was  necessary,  because  the  rules 
now  provide  for  a  recorded  teller  vote. 
We  had  one,  as  Members  will  remember, 
recently.  There  were  391  voting,  with  the 
green  boxes  on  the  "aye"  side,  on  the 
Republican  side,  and  the  red  boxes  on 
the  "no"  side.  So  a  recorded  vote  can  be 
held  on  the  basis  of  a  teller  vote  at 
the  end  of  the  debate  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  at  the  time  that 
arises  for  sections  2  and  3. 

There  is  one  other  item.  We  did  set  a 
time  on  this  of  3  hours.  Normally  we  do 
not  do  that,  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  sets  its  own  time,  but  in  thi."^ 
instance  we  attempted  to  cover  all  the 
aspects  which  would  be  necessary  so  that 
we  can  proceed  with  this  bill  and  attempt 
to  complete  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule  and  I 
urcre  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  was  my  impression 
when  the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  (Mr.  Mahon) 
appeared  to  request  the  rule,  that,  as  to 
points  of  order  that  were  to  be  waived, 
his  request  was  directed  to  section  1.  I 
note  that  points  of  order  are  waived  to 
the  entire  joint  resolution.  I  just  saw  the 
rule,  and  I  note  that  points  of  order  are 
waived  to  the  entire  joint  resolution. 
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I  had  hoped  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  appropriation  for  the  SST. 
By  action  of  the  Rules  Committee  now  I 
am  precluded  from  making  a  point  of 
order  against  section  2.  Is  that  the  gen- 
tleman's interpretation?  Why  should  not 
section  2.  which  relates  to  the  SST,  be 
omitted  from  the  waiver  of  points  of 
order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  I  of  course 
do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  points 
of  order  which  would  he  to  sections  2 
or  3,  but  we  had  an  additional  prob- 
lem, in  addition  to  section  1  on  amend- 
ments, to  making  it  closed  and  waiving 
points  of  order,  from  the  standpoint  that 
there  is  legislation  in  the  bill,  from  the 
standpoint  that  the  date  is  changed. 

We  did  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  waive  all  points  of  order,  be- 
cause nobody  bi-ought  to  our  attention 
there  was  any  possibility  of  points  of 
order  against  sections  2  or  3.  That  was 
not  brought  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  in  order  now  to  try 
to  amend  the  rule  to  permit  a  point  of 
order  to  be  made  against  section  2  when 
the  joint  resolution  is  presented  for  con- 
sideration under  the  5-minute  rule? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Well,  I  am 
not  the  Speaker  and  I  am  not  the  Par- 
liamentarian. I  can  tell  the  gentleman, 
though,  as  he  well  knows,  if  you  wish  to 
tr>'  to  vote  down  the  previous  question, 
and  succeed  you  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  the  rule.  I  certainly 
suggest  to  the  gentleman,  though,  that 
you  might  lose  a  few  votes  when  it  cpmes 
to  the  vote  on  the  SST  if  you  do  that. 
Mr.  YATES.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
any  votes.  I  think  the  gentleman  may 
have  merit  there.  The  only  point  on  that 
in  connection  with  that  is  that  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  SST  section  is  not 
wide  open.  Those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
program  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  SST  tomor- 
row. I  think  the  Rules  Committee  never 
intended  that  and  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  tried  to 
do  the  best  we  could  in  presenting  this 
matter  to  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  pointed  out  that  points  of  order 
are  waived  on  the  entire  resolution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  gftting  an  awful  early  start  in 
this  session  of  Congress  in  the  business 
of  issuing  rules  waiving  points  of  order 
and  closing  bills  to  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  exercise,  which  took  so 
long  in  the  House  last  year,  amounted 
to  if  we  are  now  going  to  set  aside  3- 
day  rules  and  waive  pointf  of  order.  It 
makes  a  hollow  mockery  of  the  so-called 
Reorganization  Act,  the  so-called  reform 
bill  that  was  passed  last  year.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  this  kind  of  a  start  on  legislation 
coming  to  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
points  of  order  waived  and  closed  rules. 
I  think  it  i.^  a  bad,  bad  way  to  legislate. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  voted  against  that 
bill  last  year,  and  I  am  tickled  to  death 
that  I  did. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.    ' 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  connection  with  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order  on  appropria- 
tion bills.  I  would  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  would  not  be 
compelled  to  seek  a  rule  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  its  appropriation 
bills,  because  there  is  no  need  for  a  rule 
in  order  to  bring  an  appropriation  bill 
to  the  floor.  But  does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  that  if  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations comes  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  raises  the  need  for  a  waiver 
of  certain  points  of  order,  would  it  not 
be  more  appropriate  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  specify  in  the  rule  which 
points  of  order  are  waived  rather  than 
adopting  a  blanket  waiver  of  all  points 
of  order?  ^..^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  As  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall,  we  speciflcaUy  did  that 
last  year. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  In  the  last 
months  of  the  session,  when  we  decided 
to  do  that,  we  requested  the  chairmen 
to  set  forth  in  a  letter  the  specific  points 
of  order  tlmt  they  requested  and  we  tied 
them  down.  In  the  hearings  yesterday 
on  this  bill  there  was  no  question  about 
points  of  order  being  waived  except  on 
the  3  days  and  on  the  legislative  lan- 
guage. None  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
before  us  mentioned  any  other  points  of 
order.  This  Is  a  short  blU,  a  page  and  a 
half  in  length,  with  only  three  sections, 
and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  waiving  all  of 
the  points  of  order  to  the  bUl,  because  we 
did  not  have  any  information  on  it  and 
were  simply  attempting  to  submit  these 
things  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
their  consideration.  We  have  only  one 
bill  up  there,  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
some  business  before  the  House. 

Mr.  YATES.  Had  I  had  at  the  time  I 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  opposition  to  the  rule  the  information 
that  I  now  have,  which  serves  as  a  basis 
for  making  any  point  of  order,  I  would 
have  so  indicated  before  the  committee. 
As  it  happens,  from  the  research  I  have 
been  doing,  this  point  only  came  to  Ught 
with  this  later  research. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  for  the  purpose  of 
debate. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated previously,  I  am  opposed  to  closed 
rules  on  appropriation  bills  and  partic- 
ularly opposed  to  a  closed  rule  on  this 
appropriation  bill. 

I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  submitted  my  argimients  in 
opposition.  I  regret  the  committee  de- 
cided to  grant  a  rule. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  have  made 
a  point  of  order  against  the  action  re- 
garding the  SST  appropriation.  However, 
I  have  been  precluded  from  doing  so  now 
and  I  shall  not  discuss  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  because  we  cannot  do  it. 


But.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons 
I  raised  my  objection  to  the  closed  rule 
in  this  particular  instance  is  that  it 
freezes  the  appropriations  that  were  ap- 
proved in  the  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  the  bill  ma^g 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  appropriations 
frozen,  to  the  unhappiness  and  dismay 
of  many  Members  who  come  from  urban 
areas,  is  the  freezing  by  the  administra- 
tion of  much  of  urban  mass  transit 
appropriation.  The  committee  had 
achieved  a  good  and  reasonable  appro- 
priation for  the  first  year  of  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program  when  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  approved  an 
/appropriation  for  $600  milUon.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  the  commissioner  on  public  works 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  who  points  out 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  emasculated  that  program  by 
reducing  the  construction  money  for  the 
whole  country  to  $269.7  milUon.  Think 
of  it. 

The  urban  mass  transportation  fimds 
for  construction  for  this  fiscal  year  are 
Umited  to  $269.7  million  for  the  whole 
coimtry. 

This  bill  proposes  to  appropriate  $290 
miUion  for  the  SST  for  this  fiscal  year, 
approximately  $20  miUion  more  than  in 
the  urban  mass  transit  appropriation  for 
construction  for  the  entire  country.  What 
a  distortion  of  priorities. 

How  does  this  affect  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago? The  city  of  Chicago  has  a  request 
for  $500  million  in  subway  construction. 
In  addition,  it  has  capital  gains  for  com- 
muter railroads  and  private  bus  lines, 
and  other  local  governments  in  the  State 
would  increase  her  needs  for  the  urban 
mass  transit  fimds  to  over  $700  million 
alone. 

Tills  is  what  is  happening  through 
freezing  these  funds. 

I  want  to  make  another  point  regard- 
ing the  freezing  of  funds.  I  have  been 
trying  to  help  obtain  from  HEW  an  al- 
location of  $12  minion  for  the  Chicago 
Medical  School  in  the  city  of  Chica,;o. 
The  Chicago  Medical  School  graduates 
81  students  now.  It  seeks  to  expand  its 
teaching  faculties  and  aU  the  plans  are 
already  approved.  To  do  this  it  requires  a 
construction  grant  of  $12  million  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educ3tion, 
and  Welfare. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State  of  lUUiois,  $6  mllUon  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  a  State  legislature  for  a 
private  medical  school,  contingent  upon 
receiving  a  $12  million  appropriation 
from  the  Federal  Government.  HEW  re- 
fuses to  make  avaUable  the  $12  mUUon. 
They  say  they  do  not  have  the  funds.  As 
a  result,  the  State  appropriation  will  faU. 
If  that  fails  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  again 
be  obtained.  The  expansion  wiU  fail.  And, 
so,  this  new  facility  which  would  gradu- 
ate another  81  doctors,  which  would 
double  the  number  of  doctors  to  be 
turned  out  by  the  school  each  year,  is 
going  to  have  to  start  all  over.  Who  suf- 
fers? The  people  do.  Yet  the  SST  gets  its 
fuU  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  two  ex- 
amples of  what  is  going  fin.  Yet,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  the  appropriation  for  the  SST 
continues  at  supersonic  speed.  What  an 
incredible  distortion  of  our  priorities 
when  the  administration  insists  upon  the 
Congress  appropriating  the  full  p.mount 
requested  for  tlie  SST  and  yet  freezes 
such  appropriations.  Heven  billion  dol- 
lars has  been  deposited  from  all  appro- 
priations m  the  Dudgei. 

Paradoxically,  among  the  apprc^ria- 
tlons  that  are  finding  themselves  in  the 
deep  freeze  of  the  OfQce  of  Budget  and 
Management  Ls  an  appropriation  of  $970 
million  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  want 
a  solution  to  the  trafiQc  congestion  which 
now  stacks  up  planes  in  the  stir  with 
their  passengers  or  lines  them  up  on  the 
ground  for  a  half  hour  or  an  hour  at  a 
time  before  they  can  take  to  the  8dr. 

Yet  a  substantial  part  of  the  money 
that  our  committee  made  available  for 
air  navigation  equipment  and  for  air 
traflBc  supervisors,  and  for  additional 
airports.  Is  now  in  the  deep  freeze  while 
at  the  same  time  this  ineffective,  use- 
less appropriation  for  the  supersonic 
transport  is  aproved  in  its  full  amount. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  met  last 
year  and  decided  that  they  did  not  want 
to  appropriate  the  full  amount.  Instead 
of  $290  nUlUon,  they  said,  "Well,  this 
program  can  get  along  with  $210  mil- 
lion." That  was  overruled  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Instead  orf 
$210  million  they  approved  a  budget  of 
$290  million,  the  full  amount,  so  that 
the  SST  aircraft  appropriation  can  go 
ahead  at  fuU  speed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 
He  has  made  a  very  important  contri- 
bution. Apparently  the  administration  by 
its  freeze  on  mass  transit  funds  is  more 
interested  in  flying  a  few  people  in  an 
SST  than  it  is  in  moving  the  millions 
of  Americans  that  have  to  be  moved  to 
and  from  their  jobs  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  destroy  the  environment. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  spOTisored  a  resolution  with  43  other 
Members  of  the  House  which  establishes 
mass  transportation  as  a  priority,  and 
it  should  certainly  have  priority  over 
further  expaiditures  for  the  SST  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  Even  if  the  SST  is  com- 
pleted, not  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  who  are  paying 
for  this  program  will  use  the  SST  in 
international  air  travel. 

Mr.  VANIK,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  and  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  has  done. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  fMr.  Mc- 
Fall*. 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
give  some  perspective  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  about  the  freez- 
ing of  mass  transit  funds,  and  the  freez- 
ing of  funds  generally,  which  I  would 
oppose  as  strongly  as  he  does.  I  strongly 
oppose  the  action  of  the  administration 
in  freezing  much  of  the  money  tliat  is 
presently  frozen.  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  this 
morning,  and  proposed  the  extension  of 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  which 
will  provide  aid  and  jobs  for  people  in 
depressed  areas  throughout  this  countrj*. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  realistic  to  argue 
that  just  because  funds  are  being  with- 
held in  one  area  that  that  is  reason  for 
suspending  the  action  on  the  SST.  One 
of  the  things  that  we  are  interested  in 
with  respect  to  the  SST,  besides  the 
progress  of  building  an  airplane  for  the 
future,  is  the  jobs  that  are  involved.  If 
you  want  to  rub  salt  into  the  wounds  of 
the  American  workingman  who  is  out 
of  work  now.  if  you  want  to  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water,  then  you 
should  say.  "Well,  because  they  are 
freezing  money  for  certain  projects 
throughout  the  country,  we  ought  to 
freeze  more  money  and  put  some  more 
people  out  of  work." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  very  logical. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  urban  mass 
transit  fund  money,  and  then  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  yield  If  I  have  sufficient  time 
to  do  so. 

It  is  not  $269  million,  as  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  has  pointed  out. 
It  is  $400  million.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970,  authority  was  pro- 
vided to  UMTA  to  obligate  $3.1  billion. 

While  this  contract  authority  of  $3.1 
billion  was  provided  for  the  capital  facil- 
ities, relocation  and  technical  studies 
activities,  imder  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mtissachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND)  all  direct  appropriations 
made  for  research  and  administrative 
expenses  are  also  chargeable  against  the 
$3.1  billion. 

Thus,  the  total  availability  for  the 
urban  mass  transportation  fund  for  fiscal 
year  1971  amounts  to  approximately  $3.1 
billion.  Under  House  Joint  Resolution 
1421  the  maximmn  amount  the  Congress 
has  allowed  UMTA  to  obligate  in  fiscal 
year  1971  is  $600  million. 

The  joint  resolution  now  being  con- 
sidered. House  Joint  Resolution  468,  does 
not  change  that  level  but  would  permit 
the  $600  million  expenditure. 

The  SPEAKER.  TJie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired?  ' 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  yield  me  an 
additional  minute? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute, 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  President's  mest 
recent  budget — fiscal  year  1972 — inifli- 
cates  a  fiscal  year  1971  program  level  of 
$400  mUlion  for  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration,  This  would  be 
applied  to  the  following  activities: 

I  have  all  the  figures — but  perhaps  the 


gentleman  would  like  me  to  read  the 
figures.  They  are  as  follows : 

Capital  facilities  grants $269,700,000 

Technical  studies  grants 15,000,000 

Research,     development,     and 

demonstrations 40,300,000 

University         research         and 

training  .. 3,  000,000 

Capital  facilities  loans 57.000,000 
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Subtotal    385,000,000 

Supplwnsntal  capital  facllltlea 

graiitsi    15,000,000 


Total    400,000,000 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr,  McFALL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  would 
recall  my  words,  I  said  that  the  amount 
that  ws^  available  for  construction  un- 
der the  mass  transit  program  for  the 
entire  country  is  $269.7  million,  and  I 
got  that  figure  from  the  clerk  of  our 
committee   this  morning. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Well,  you  neglected  to 
include  other  figures  which  adcf  up  to 
$400  million.  So  you  were  giving  the 
House  the  wrong  impression.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  not  correct.  I 
gave  the  House  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  most  important  part  of  that  pro- 
gram, which  is  construction  money.  The 
cities  which  have  gone  through  their 
planning  are  waiting  for  construction 
money.  Now  they  are  going  to  be  limited 
drastically  as  a  result  of  fimds  being 
placed  in  the  administration's  deep 
freeze. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  me  another 
minute  please? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute, 

Mr,  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
is  that  all  of  the  $400  million  is  charge- 
able against  the  $3.1  billion  in  contract 
authority  which  was  made  available  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970.  The  $400  million  rep- 
resents the  total  UMTA  effort  and  it, 
includes  things  such  as  technical  stud- 
ies grants,  research  and  development, 
university  research  and  training,  and 
capital  facilities  loans. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  $3.1  billion  provided  for  this  program 
is  a  multiyear  authorization.  It  will  be 
available  until  June  30.  1975,  a  period 
of  5  fiscal  years.  It  was  not  intended 
that  all  $3.1  billion  would  be  obligated 
during  the  first  fiscal  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  as  he 
desires  to  use. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  further  response  to  the  comments 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
think  It  Is  very  appropriate  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  the  benefit 
of  the  observations  made  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 


portation, Hon.  James  M.  Beggs, 
in  testimony  he  gave  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  re- 
garding the  urban  mass  transportation 
program  level  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
This  testimony  was  given  on  March  4, 
1971.  If  I  niay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  quote 
from  It. 
Mr.  Beggs  said  and  I  quote: 
Firstly,  It  must  be  recognized  that  until 
January  2,  1971  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion program  level  for  fiscal  year  1971  was 
$214  minion.  This  $214  AilUton  was  the  lim- 
itation Imposed  by  the  continuing  resolution 
then  In  effect,  which  was  based  on  the  action 
of  the  Congress  In  providing  the  Depart- 
ment's appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970 
which  Included  an  advance  appropriation 
to  UMTA  for  fiscal  year  1971.  By  law  the 
UMTA  program  could  not  exceed  this  Uml- 
Utlon  until  further  action  of  Congress  au- 
thorized a  higher  program  level. 

This  action  was  not  finally  taken  until 
January  2,  1971,  with  the  enactment  of  the 
current  Joint  Resolution  (P.L.  91-645,  H.J. 
Res.  1421).  which  provided  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. It  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
UMTA  program  limitation  for  1971  to  $6(X) 
flfllllon.  In  brief,  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
Utlon  program  was  operated  for  the  first  six 
months  of  fiscal  year  1971  at  the  required 
level  of  $214  million  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Secondly,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1970  also  required  the  De- 
partment to  Initiate  several  new  major  pro- 
cedural steps  In  the  approval  of  projects. 
These  Included,  most  significantly,  a  require- 
ment that  public  hearings  be  held  and  the 
esUbllshment  of  additional  safeguards  re- 
lating to  environmental  quality.  Pending  the 
passage  of  this  Act.  It  was  Impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  outcome  of  these  various  amend- 
ments and  consequently  there  was  some  delay 
in  the  filing  of  final  applications  with  the 
Administration  by  the  State  and  local  au- 
thorities and  in  the  subsequent  processing  of 
these  applications.  The  review  of  these  ap- 
plications has  since  been  further  delayed,  in 
many  instances,  due  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  environmental  data  submitted. 

In  further  justification  of  this  problem. 
Mr.  Speaker,  he  goes  on  to  state  various 
additional  points  that  I  shall  not  now 
take  the  time  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  read.  But  I  will  put  in  the 
Record  his  full  statement  which,  in  my 
opinion,  fully  explains  and  justifies  the 
situation  we  face  today. 

As  a  personal  note  I  will  add  that  I 
want  the  full  $600  million  made  avail- 
able. I  support  that  request.  But  I  think 
the  statement  of  the  Under  Secretary  will 
justify  the  practical  problem  which  we 
face  today. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
minority  leader  say  that  he  supports  the 
full  $600  million  appropriation.  But  even 
assuming  that  Mr.  Beggs'  facts  are  true — 
and  I  accept  his  facts  because  Mr.  Beggs 
is  considered  to  be  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant — but  even  assuming  that  is 
true,  why  cannot  the  program  be  ac- 
celerated during  the  second  6  months  of 
this  year  to  raise  the  construction  money" 
above  the  freeze  limit  of  $269  million?  All 
the  municipalities  of  the  coimtry  are 
begging  for  funds,  literally,  to  begin  im- 
provement of  their  rapid  transit  lines. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Let  me  make 
this  observation:  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  wants  to  ac- 
celerate the  program  so  rapidly  that  the 
Department  is  called  upon  to  disre- 
gard the  envirormiental  questions  and 
requirements  that  have  been  raised  by 
the  Congress.  To  accelerate  too  rapidly 
might  very  well  undermine  the  environ- 
mental requirement  that  the  Congress 
imposed  upon  the  Department, 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  might  state  further  to 
the  gentleman  that  one  of  the  problems 
that  has  been  involved  is  that  you  must 
have  a  comprehensive  plan  in  each  area 
before  the  funds  can  be  allocated.  The 
two  areas  that  were  out  in  front  in  this 
respect  when  the  legislation  was  passed 
happened  to  be  the  cities  of  Seattle  and 
Atlanta.  Unfortunately,  what  has  oc- 
curred throughout  the  country  is  that 
the  local  matching  funds — and  this  hap- 
pened both  in  Atlanta  and  Seattle— the 
local  citizens  turned  down  the  bond  is- 
sues. Local  funds  were  therefore  not 
available.  The  plans  failed,  and  the  De- 
partment could  not  allocate  any  money 
to  these  cities.  We  stand  with  the  gentle- 
man on  urban  mass  transportation,  and 
as  I  think  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
these  are  some  of  the  practical  problems 
of  trying  to  allocate  funds  immediately. 
It  does  not  affect  this  program,  which 
we  also  support. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  the  gentleman  has 
said  is  correct,  but  does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  a  ceiling  of  $269 
million  for  the  whole  country  for  the 
construction  of  mass  transit  facilities  is 
woefully  inadequate? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do.  But  I  talked  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  as  re- 
cently as  yesterday,  and  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  stated  is  cor- 
rect. They  have  not  placed  the  kind  of 
ceiling  as  was  stated  by  the  gentleman. 
The  ceiling  has  been  $400  million.  But 
the  other  requirements  of  the  act  must 
be  met  before  the  money  can  be  allo- 
cated, and  that  is  the  main  problem. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
sponded in  a  measure  to  the  point  I 
made  with  respect  to  urban  mass  tran- 
sit. But  the  gentleman  has  not  responded 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  providing 
for  the  funding  of  medical  schools.  Too 
much  of  that  money  is  being  put  into  the 
deep  freeze  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management. 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out  on 
numerous  occasions,  one  of  the  national 
priorities  that  must  be  met  in  order  to 
meet  the  massive  health  crisis — and  I 
use  the  phrase  he  used  last  year  when  he 
went  into  the  Roof  Garden  with  Dr.  Ege- 
berg  and  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — "the  massive 


health  crisis  must  be  met  through  the 
provision  of  funds  to  expand  our  medi- 
cal schools  so  we  can  turn  out  more 
doctors."  ,     ^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  just 
respond,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  YATES.  Certainly  the  gentleman 

may. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's health  message  which  came  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  he  pointed  out  in  that 
message  to  those  of  us  in  the  House  and 
Senate  that  they  Intend  in  fiscal  year 
1972  to  expand  aid  and  asslstaace  to 
medical  schools  throughout  the  coimtry. 
I  believe  that  to  be  the  view  of  this  ad- 
ministration. If  that  is,  then  I  think  the 
administration  should  release  the  fimds 
that  have  been  made  available  in  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  I  personally  would  urge 
that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Good,  but  the  time  is  now. 
This  program  deserves  liigher  priority 
than  the  SST. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  Interweave  those  prob- 
lems with  the  issue  before  us,  which  I 
also  support,  and  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  do  likewise. 

At  this  point  I  extend  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  testimony  of  the  Honorable 
James  M.  Beggs,  Under  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Transportation : 
Statement  of  James  M.  Beggs,  Undkb  Sec- 
retary,  Department   of   Transportation, 
Before  the  SuBCOMMriTEE  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  CoMMrrrxE 
ON  Banking  and  Curbenct  Regarding  the 
Urban     Mass     Transportation     Program 
Level  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  March  4,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  to  explain  the  circumstanceB 
leading  to  the  decision  to  conduct  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  program  at  a  $400  mil- 
lion level  In  fiscal  year  1971.  You  have  In- 
dicated that  many  of  our  Nation's  governors, 
mayors,    and    the    general    public    have   ex- 
pressed their  concerns  to  Congress  about  tJie 
funding    levels    for    Urb«ui    Transportation 
prograjns  for  fiscal  year  1971.  It  would  appear 
that  there  are  two  causes  behind  this  con- 
cern:  one  is  the  authorlaatlon  level  of  $3.1 
billion  set  In  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1970  passed  on  October  15, 
1970;  a  second  Is  the  difference  between  the 
$600  million  program  level  approved  by  the 
91st   Congress   shortly   before   adjournment 
and  the  $400  million  level  for  fiscal  ye»r  1971 
set  In  the  President's  1972  budget. 

With  regard  to  the  $3.1  billion  obUgatlon 
authority.  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that 
Congress  made  It  very  clear  that  this  amount 
would  be  applied  over  a  five-year  period 
commencing  In  fiscal  year  1971  and  extending 
through  fiscal  year  1975,  and  that  these 
moneys  would  be  programmed  In  an  orderly 
fashion  consistent  with  good  management. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
three  primary  factors  which  Influenced  our 
decision  to  conduct  this  program  at  the  level 
Indicated  In  the  President's  1972  budget. 

Firstly,  it  must  be  recognized  that  until 
January  2,  1971  the  Urban  Mass  Traii«port«- 
tlon  program  level  for  fiscal  year  1971  was 
$214  mlUlon.  This  $214  mlUlon  figure  was 
the  limitation  Imposed  by  the  continuing 
resolution  then  In  effect,  which  was  based  on 
the  action  of  the  Congress  In  providing  the 
Department's  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970  which  Included  an  advance  appropria- 
tion to  UMTA  for  fiscal  year  1971.  By  law  the 
tJMTA  program  could  not  exceed  this  limita- 
tion untU  further  action  of  Congress  author- 
ized a  higher  program  level. 
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This  action  was  not  finally  taken  until 
January  2,  1971.  with  the  enactment  of  the 
current  Joint  Resolution  (P.L.  91-645,  H.J. 
Res.  1421 1 ,  which  provided  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. It  had  the  effect  oX  raising  the 
tJMTA  program  limitation  lot  1971  to  $600 
million.  In  brief,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion program  was  operated  for  the  first  six 
months  of  fiscal  year  1971  at  the  required 
level  of  «214  million  for  the  fiscal  year. 


St.'^tement  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  Deputy 
Director.     Ofiice     of     Management     and 
Budget,  Before  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  ^fairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee ON   Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  March  4.  1971 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  welcome  this  oppcruiiiity  to  appear 
before   the  Committee   to  describe   the  Ad- 
ministration's plaiis  for  funding  the  housing, 
urban  development,  and  mass  transit   pro- 


Secondly,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  grams  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971 

Assistance  Act  of  1970  also  required  the  De-  As  you  know,  the  essential  figures  are  pre- 

partment  to  initiate  several  new  major  pro-  sented  in  the  1972  Budget  recently  submitted 

cedural   steps   In   the   approval   of   projects,  to  the  Congress,  but  I  hope  today  that  we 

These  included,  most  significantly,  a  require-  will  be  able  to  explain  the  detailed  plans  for 

ment  that  public  hearings  be  held  and  the  these  programs  to  the  Committee,  the  rea- 

establlshment  of  additional  safeguards  relat-  sons   why   we   have   settled   on   the   specific 


levels  proposed  in  the  Budget  as  appropriate 
and  resolve  any  other  Isoues  that  you  may  be 
In  doubt  about  concerning  these  programs 


dent.  In  addition  to  the  President's  general 
responsibility  as  Chief  Executive  there  may 
be  Involved  his  specific  functions  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, his  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  requirement  that  he  "take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Further,  the  President.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  as  Chief  Executive,  must  be 
concerned  with  all  the  laws,  not  simply  with 
tho.=e  laws  which  appropriate  funds  or  which 
authorize  the  making  of  appropriations  for 
particular  programs.  The  President  must, 
lor  example,  bear  in  mind  that  llie  Congress 
has  placed  a  limit  upon  the  public  debt  and 
that  expenditures  must  be  managed  In  such 
a  fashion  that  the  limit  will  not  be  exceeded. 
In  addition,  as  is  the  case  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  President  may  be  confronted 
with  specific  limitations  upon  expenditures 
and  he  may  fr8m  time  to  time  be  obliged 


Secretary  Romney  and  Under  Secretary  to  impose  restrictions  upon  certain  programs 
Be7gs  have  statements  dealing  with  the  in  order  to  insure  that  such  limitations  are 
ocgBs    nay;  =  _ ^       ^^^    exceeded.    Finally,    mention    should    be 


Ing  to  environmental  quality.  Pending  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  It  was  impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  outcome  of  these  various  amend- 
ments   and    consequently    there    was    some 

delay  In  the  filing  of  final  applications  with  _.^„ 

the  Administration  by  the  state  and  local  specific  programs  In  their  respective  depart 
authorities  and  In  the  subsequent  processing  ments.  I  thought  it  would  be  most  helpful 
of  these  applications.  The  review   of   these  to   the  Committee  If   I,   Instead  of   echoing 
applications  has  since  been  further  delayed,  what  they  will  say,  outlined  the  legal  author- 
In  many  instances,  due  to  the  Insufficiency  iTy    that    prompted    the    Administration    to 

Of    the    environmental    data    submitted.    In  adopt  ^''f^ ^l^''^'^'^'  'ZTVe^'lS^ZTot     sentiai  consiaerations  oi  national  poncy  .  .  . 

these  cases,  the  applicant  has  had  to  gather  in  some  ^^'f''''^^J'lXl°\^^\^°^^^^          to  promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 

more  information  such  as  comments  by  the  ^""^s  actualy  atithorlzed  and  ap^^^^^^^                      P                ^rcnas^ng     ^u^er.-     .emphasis 

State  governments,  and  In  many  eases  has  by  the  Congress.  Then  I  will  brieny  review             ,              ^              actions  have  been  taken 

been  iLtructed  to  hold  public  hearings.  In  the  general  economic  circumstances  of  this     ^^'^^f''  ^"    Government    spending    m   oTde^ 

addition,  the  Administration  must  coordinate  fiscal  year  which  make  It  necessary  for  us      to    [^^  f'^'^    J^^^^J^^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the    final    application    with    other    Federal  relying   on    th^e    ^-^^^l^^l^^^t^l^     p"e,   P  eslJent   JohnJon^  In   Septem^ 

agenciee   pursuant  to  the   provision   of  the  funding  levels  for  the  programs  In  question     pie,^^^^  .^^bstantlal   cutbacks  in   appropria- 

Urban   Mass  Transportation    Assistance   Act  as  we  have  done.                                                          ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  stabilize  the  economy, 

of  1970.  It  also  should  be  noted  that  Federal  AtrrHORfriES                                        .subsequently,  action  taken  by  the  Direct(^r 

and    Departmental    guidelines    on    the    Na-  important  at  the  outset  to     of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Secre- 


Pinally. 

made  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  whlcii 
declares  It  to  be  ".  .  .  the  continuing  policy 
and  reeponslbllity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  all  practicable  means  consistent 
with  its  needs  and  obligations  and  other  es- 
sential considerations  of  national  policy 


tlonal  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  were      ^^^^''^^'^^^^'^  ^^^-^^^'^^Ao  r^quTr'^^em      r^r'^f^ansportation- pursuant   to   Presi 
not  finalized  until  shortly  before  the  Urban      l^ar  ^^  "'"^^j^^f  ;;J,'„'p,,ated  by  the  Con-     dent  Johnsons  September  order-to  reduc 

gress  be  used  by  the  Executive  Branch.  As     obligations      against     Federal-aid     highway 


not  nnaiizea  until  snoruy  u«ior«  .^c  u.wa^  ^--  everv  dollar  appropriated  by  the  Con-     dent  Johnson  s  September  order-to  reduce 

J^s  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970  ^^^  ^^^^y^^^^^J  ^PfE^ecutlve  Branch.  As     obligations      against     Federal-aid     highway 

^rsummary.  the  need  to  educate  appU-  President  ^^rtl\^f^^^X^^^ ^  m'ade' 

cants,  and  to  familiarize  ourselves,  on  the  ^f,' ^.^^^--^rsums^^r^X^LTogT^^^ 


procedural  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  new  public 
bearing  requirement  In  the  amended  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act,  have  slowed  down 
the  submission  of  applications  and  Increased 
the  time  necessary  to  process  them. 

Finally,  we  must  point  out  that  personnel 
resources  available  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 


Is  "not  a  mandate  that  such  funds  be  fully 
expended." 

Similarly,  in  1950  the  House  Appropria- 
tion^ Committee  emphasl^d  the  fact  that 
appropriations  do  not  PMf  ^  floor  under 
Government  spending.  Onihe  contrary,  as 
the  Committee  stated,  the  appropriation  of 


funds  was  upheld  by  Attorney  General  Clark 
in  a  published  opinion  of  February  25.  1967. 
These  are  the  most  Important  authorities 
which  enable  and.  In  many  circumstances, 
require  the  President  *o  withhold  or  defer 
the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds. 

restrictions  on   spending  in   fiscal    1971 

In  the  economic  and  fiscal  environment 
of  fiscal  1971,  several  situations  or  condi- 
tion;, have  existed  which  make  the  reserva- 


portation  Administration  have  been  too  few      a  given  amount  for  a  particular  »P"^l^y  ^°^       tlon  wf  some  appropriations  a  virtual  neces- 
r  .        ^__^. .......TV t »      'itir.iites    onlv    a   ceiline   upon    the   amount      _^__ 


in  number.  The  testimony  of  the  Department 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees,  in 
connection  with  the  1971  budget,  clearly  in- 
dicated that  a  slgnlflcant  Increase  in  staff 
was  needed  not  only  for  the  1971  program 
then  authorized,  but  also  for  the  expanded 
program  proposed  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Legislation  which  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress  at  that  time. 
Since  we  have  been  operating  under  the 
usual  form  of  continuing  resolutions  it  has 


stltutes    only    a   ceiling   upon 
which  should  be  expended. 

The  foregoing  expressions  are  reflected  In 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes— the  so- 
called  "Antldeficlency  Act"  (31  U.S.C.  665). 
Since  the  turn  of  J,he  century,  this  statute 
has  required  that  appropriations  be  sub- 
divided so  as  to  Insure  that  agencies  would 
not  enter  into  commitments  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  appropriated.  In   1950,  it  was 


siiy. 

Budget  deficits  and  the  debt  limit 
We  estimate  that  the  1971  budget  deficit 
will  be  $18.6  billion,  which  will  make  neces- 
sary an  Increase  In  the  debt  limit.  Though 
we  have  asked  that  the  debt  ceiling  be  In- 
creased, it  should  be  recognized  that  the  ex- 
isting celling  represents  a  legal  constraint 
which  must  be  accepted.  The  President  has 


strengthened  by  the  addition  of  provisions  the  responsibility  to  live  within  that  con- 
fer ceuUal  management  of  appropriations  of  stralnt  and  to  keep  his  requests  for  Increases 
the  Executive  Branch.  These  provisions  In-      to  a  minimum.  In  doing  this,  he  needs  the 


not  been  possible  to  obtain  the  staff  resources 

r7renitmenfof'p'L'9?S5?er4ui^the      cVude-the    specific    authority"  to    establish      ability    to   exercise   spending   restraint,   aiid 

addinonoTs?aff   resources   n^ded   for   the      reserves  in  particular  circumstances  to:  „„.„..o.,.  .»=».,-„=  .«  r.n,„rpri  a.,  one  means 

$214  million  program  level.  The  staffing  prob-  1.  Provide  for  contingencies,  and 

lem  should  be  alleviated  through  the  pro-         2.  Provide   for   savings    when   savings    are 

posed   1971   supplemental   appropriation  for      made  possible   by    (1)    changes   in   requlre- 

UMTA  set  forth  In  the  President's  budget  for      ments,  (2)  greater  efficiency  of  operations,  or 

1972   Thus  the  timing  of  the  passage  of  the      (3)    other  developments  subsequent   to  the 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of     date  when  the  appropriation  was  made  avail- 

1970  and  the  lack  of  authority  to  hire  a  suf-      able. 

flclent  ntmiber  of  employees  hampered  our         At  the  present  time,  the  authority  which  is 

ablUty  to  properly  process,  review  and  ap-      being  exercised  when  funds  ar.e  reserved  un- 

prove   applications   for   a  program   level   of     der  the  Antldeficlency  Act  is  the  authority 

more  than  $400  million  In  fiscal  year  1971.  of  the  President.  He  has,  however,  delegated 

this  authority  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  statutory  au- 
thority provided  by  the  Antldeficlency  Act, 
authority  for  the  President  to  establish 
reserves  Is  derived  basically  from  the  Con- 
stitutional provisions  (Article  11.  section  1) 
which  vest  the  Executive  power  in  the  Presl- 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  our 
considered  Judgment  that  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going a  program  level  of  $400  million  was  our 
beet  estimate  of  program  level  that  could 
be  orderly  achieved  during  fiscal  year  1971. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement  and 
at  this  time  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  which  the  Committee  may  have. 


budgetary  reserves  are  required  as  one  means 
of  helping  accomplish  this  objective.  As  a 
result  of  the  Congress"  failure  to  enact  Ad- 
ministration proposals  for  raising  revenues. 
Its  mandated  Increases  In  spending  above 
the  President's  budget,  Its  failure  to  enact 
recommended  economy  measures,  and  gen- 
eral economic  conditions,  throughout  fiscal 
1971  we  have  been  extremely  close  to  the 
debt  celling,  as  Indicated  by  our  two  requests 
for  increases. 

Statutory  outlay  ceilings 
The  executive  is  also  required  to  control 
the  use  of  funds  If  he  is  to  comply  with  the 
existing  statutory  celling  on  spending.  The 
statutory  celling  on  1971  budget  outlays 
(established  In  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  for  1970,  P.L.  91-305)  is 
fixed  at  the  February  1970  estimate  of  out- 
lays adjusted  by  the  effects  of  congressional 
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action  and  limited  revisions  in  the  estimates 
of  uncontrollable  payments.  To  determine 
th"  required  for  the  effects  of  congressional 
action.  This  task  Is  doubly  difficult  this 
fiscal  year,  when  the  Congress  enacted  most 
of  the  regular  appropriation  bills  after  No- 
vember 1.  In  fact,  the  Congress  has  not  com- 
pleted its  actions  affecting  1971  outlays.  The 
Transportation  appropriation  bill  for  fiiscal 
year  1971  has  not  yet  been  enacted,  and  action 
nit'si  also  be  taken  on  a  number  of  supple- 
mentals.  The  latter  include  $4.6  billion  in  pay 
rai.'^es  approved  under  legislation  passed  last 
se.ssion  for  which  appropriations  have  not 
vet  been  made. 

If  the  Conpress  decides  that  more  of  that 
increase  should  be  absorbed  than  assumed  in 
our  estimates,  then  the  outlay  celling  would 
be  reduced,  even  though  actual  outlays 
would  not  necessarily  change.  In  setting  par- 
ticular agency  outlay  ceilings  and  projected 
proi-ram  levels,  we  must  take  into  account 
such  possibilities  for  differing  congressional 
actions. 

Another  reason  for  providing  some  leeway 
in  setting  agency  outlay  ceilings  Is  the  wide 
range  of  uncertainty  In  uncontrollable  pro- 
grams— not  all  of  which  are  covered  by  ad- 
justments permitted  unfter  the  existing  cell- 
ing. Estimates  for  such  programs  are  highly 
spec'.-.latlve.  Even  for  those  uncontrollable 
prop'-ams  designated  In  the  Act,  1971  outlays 
are  currontlv  estimated  to  exceed  the  original 
ceiling  by  $4.0  billion  of  the  $4.5  billion  ad- 
justment allowed  by  the  law. 

The  1971  outlay  estimates  Included  In  the 
January  budget  fall  short  of  the  estimated 
outlay  "celling  by  only  $1.7  billion.  In  devel- 
oping plans  to  live  ■R'lthln  the  statutory  cell- 
ing for  1971.  we  considered  It  prudent  man- 
agement to  provide  some  contingency  for  the 
uncertainty  associated  with  outlay  estimates. 
In  our  opinion,  the  $1.7  billion  difference  be- 
tween the  January  estimates  for  the  outlay 
ceiling  and  total  outlays  represents  a  prudent 
amount  when  compared  with  the  uncertainty 
Involved. 

Coyiibating  inflation 
Currently,  the  Nation  Is  suffering  an  in- 
flation that  is  in  large  part  a  legacy  of  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending  during  fiscal  years 
1966  to  1968.  when  the  economy  was  other- 
wise fully  employed.  It  has  been  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  Administration— legally,  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  sound  public  policy — to 
conduct  Us  affairs  in  a  manner  that  would 
help  bring  the  Inflation  under  control.  And 
fiscal  prudence,  including,  where  necessary, 
the  withholding  of  appropriated  funds,  is  a 
necessary  part  of  carrying  out  this  responsi- 
bility. 

Of  course,  a  balance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween bringing  Inflation  under  control  and 
meeting  other  national  needs.  One  way  of 
doing  this  is  by  being  selective  in  applying 
fiscal  restraint.  For  this  reason,  most  of  the 
funds  withheld — and  those  In  which  this 
Committee  has  expressed  an  Interest — are  In 
construction  programs. 

The  gross  national  product  deflator,  our 
most  comprehensive  measure  of  prices.  In- 
crea-sed  at  about  1.5'r  per  year  from  1960-65. 
by  4'  in  1068.  and  by  5'"^  in  1970.  The  com- 
parable rate.*?  of  Increase  for  construction 
costs  were  SI'"-.  4  8"  .  and  7'"-.  respectively. 
Tliese  higher  Increases  for  construction,  to- 
gether with  the  threat  of  a  continued  strong 
rise  as  a  result  of  sharply  higher  wage  settle- 
ments— medium  first-year  wage  Increases 
neeotiated  under  major  collective  bargaining 
agreements  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1970  were  15.7'^  In  the  construction  field — 
explain  both  the  higher  reserves  for  Federal 
construction  programs  and  the  President's 
recent  action  in  suspending  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

Fisrnl  afabilisntfon 
The  President  has  made  the  full-employ- 
ment budget  concept  the  centerfold  of  his 
economic   .stabilization   policy.   He   must   be 
allowed  the  reasonable^powers  necessary  to 


Implement  that  policy.  Pull-employment  re- 
ceipts in  1971  exceed  projected  outlays.  The 
1972  margin  Is  even  thinner,  being  approxi- 
mately m  balance  on  a  full-employment 
basis.  Higher  outlays  could  destroy  the  full- 
employment  balance  and  lead  the  economy 
once  again  down  the  road  to  Inflation.  The 
President  should — and,  consistent  with  other 
national  needs  and  the  genetal  welfare, 
must — have  the  power  to  try  to  prevent  such 
a  happening,  and  to  see  that  fl^al  policy  is 
consistent  with  orderly,  nonclnflatlonary 
economic  expansion. 

These  are  the  general  economic  considera- 
tions which  prompted  reserving  or  deferring 
the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  for 
these  programs,  in  accordance  with  the 
authorities  I  have  described. 

I  hope  that  this  general  review  has  proven 
helpful  to  the  Committee.  Secretary  Romney 
and  Under  Secretary  Beggs  will  speak  specif- 
ically about  the  decisions  affecting  housing, 
urban  development,  and  mass  transit  funds. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  468 >  making 
certain  further  continuing  appropria- 
«ons  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  House 
Joint  Resolution  468,  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  f Mr.  McFall  ) 
will  be  recognized  for  IV2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  will  be  recognized  for  1'2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation leading  to  the  consideration  of 
this  le'Jislation  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  at  this  time  was  discussed  ade- 
quately under  the  rule,  but  I  would  like 
just  briefly  to  remind  the  Members  of 
that  situation. 

The  .■ioint  resolution  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  is  relatively 
straightforward.  It  is  to  supply  fimds  to 
continue  through  June  30,  1971,  those 
projects  and  activities  normallly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  appropri- 
ations bill. 

There  is  only  one  item  in  the  resolu- 
tion on  which  there  is  any  controversy, 
and  that  is  the  supersonic  transport.  At 
the  last  session,  as  the  members  of  the 


Committee  will  recall,  H.R.  17755,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971  died  after  the  Senate 
tabled  the  conference  rQX>rt  on  the  bill. 
In  order  to  enable  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  continue  its  opera- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  1421  was 
introduced  and  enacted.  Under  that  reso- 
lution. aU  of  the  activities  provided  for 
in  H.R.  17755  were  allowed  to  be  con- 
tinued until  March  30,  1971,  at  the  con- 
ference funding  levels  passed  by  the 
House  last  December  15. 

For  all  activities,  except  for  the  super- 
sonic transport,  the  joint  resolution  now 
being  considered  merely  continues  the 
rate  of  operations  approved  in  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  1421  from  March  30 
until  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
There  should  be  no  controversy  on  these 
activities.  The  House  has  already  had  the 
opportunity  to  act  on  these  funding  levels 
two  times.  On  December  15,  1970,  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  17755  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  319  to  71,  and  on 
December  31,  House  Joint  Re.-tolution 
1421,  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  180  to  37. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  makes 
no  changes  in  the  levels  approved  on 
those  dates  except  in  the  case  of  the 
supersftiic  transport. 

The  resolution  itself  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  section  which  I 
have  discussed  provides  for  the  regular 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  accordance  with  the 
conference  agreement  ratified,  as  I  said, 
on  December  15,  1970. 

The  second  section  provides  for  the 
funding  of  the  SST,  specifically  $289.- 
965,000;  or,  for  convenience.  I  suppose 
everj'one  will  refer  to  it  as  $290  million. 
This  contrasts  with  the  $210  million 
rate  provided  by  the  91st  Congress  up  to 
March  30. 

The  third  section  provides  for  a  limita- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  on  SST  funds  to 
make  certain  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  this  development  program  is  to  pro- 
duce two  prototypes  and  is  not  to  finance 
production.  Production  financing  is  a  sep- 
arate matter  to  be  determined  at  a  later 
date.  The  production  of  commercial  SST 
airplanes  would  be  after  the  construction 
and  testing  of  the  two  prototypes.  The 
only  authority  we  intend  that  anyone  in 
the  Government  should  have  is  for  the 
construction  and  testing  of  those  pro- 
tot^Tjes.  not  for  the  production  of  any 
commercial  airplanes. 

For  the  information  of  Members,  thet 
details  of  the  appropriation  pronded  for 
in  section  1  are  printed  in  the  hearings. 
If  Members  desire  to  look  up  any  of  the 
important  parts  of  that,  they  will  find 
them  in  the  first  part  of  the  hearings. 

We  do  mention  in  the  report  some  of 
the  larger  matters  acted  upon.  Page  3  of 
that  report  shows  the  commitment  of 
this  committee  and  the  Congress  to  the 
development  of  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. 

We  point  oufThe  funds  that  we  have 
just  discussed,  the  $600  million  for  mass 
transportation.  Members  will  recall.  I 
believe,  that  the  House  passed  an  au- 
thorization for  5  years  for  urban  mass 
transportation,  of  $3.1  billion.  We  in  the 
conference  committee  made  the  initial 
year  $600  million. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

So  we  feel  there  has  been  an  adequate 
amount  of  funds  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation in  suicordance  with  the  will  of 
the  House,  at  least,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  devel- 
opmfent  of  the  testimony  on  the  super- 
sonic transport.  We  held  4  days  of  open 
hearings,  where  everyone  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  his  case  both  for  and 
against  the  supersonic  transport. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the 
testimony  was  the  satisfactory  answers 
received  on  the  environmental  question. 
You  will  notice  in  the  debate  today  and 
tomorrow  the  shift  in  the  argtmients  of 
those  who  oppose  the  continuation  of 
the  SST  program  from  the  environ- 
ir.ental  question  to  one  of  econbmics. 
Both  in  the  minority  views  which  are 
included  in  the  report  and  in  the  hear- 
ings in  the  other  body  you  will  find  this 
switch  of  emphasis.  Sxmimarlzed  on  page 
5  Is  some  of  the  pertinent  information 
on  the  environmental  questions.  In  the 
hearings  begiiuiing  on  page  594,  are  an- 
swers to  many  of  the  questions  of  how 
the  SST  will  affect  the  environment.  The 
most  spectacular  new  development  is  the 
improvement  in  engine  noise.  Prior  to 
production  there  will  be  an  improved  en- 
gine for  the  SST  which  will  meet  the 
FAA  noise  standards  for  the  new  four- 
engine  subsonic  transports.  This  new  en- 
gine will  enable  the  SST  to  meet  the  108 
decibel  requirement,  and  the  SST  will 
be  quieter  than  the  present  large  sub- 
sonic jets. 

There  are  still  some  questions  to  be 
answered,  as  you  will  notice  from  the 
testimony.  Programs  to  develop  the  an- 
swers are  forthcoming,  and  these  an- 
swers wUl  be  obtained  in  the  next  2  years 
while  we  are  building  the  two  prototype 
airplanes.  However,  most  significant  was 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  distinguished 
scientists  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. While  it  is  in  the  report,  I  would 
like  to  read  for  emphasis.  The  report 
says : 

Just  as  the  work  on  the  envtronmental 
problems  must  go  forward,  the  committee 
feels  that  the  prototype  construction  must 
also  continue.  As  Dr.  William  Kellogg,  Asso- 
ciate Director,  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research  and  Chairman  of  the  Cli- 
matic Effects  Working  Group  for  the  Study 
of  Critical  Envlronmental^Problems  (SCEP) 
stated : 

"I  am  very  much  disturbed  over  recent 
gross  exaggerations  and  scientific  mis-state- 
ments regarding  the  SST's  potentially  harm- 
ful effects  upon  the  atmosphere  and  man's 
environment.  Xiast  August  a  group  of  sci- 
entists at  the  MTT  Sununer  Study  stated  that 
there  are  indeed  environmental  uncertain- 
ties, caused  In  no  little  part  by  gaps  In  avail- 
able Information,  which  require  additional 
research  In  order  that  they  may  be  resolved. 
I  p>olnted  out  at  that  time  and  want  to 
strongly  reaffirm  that  there  is  no  environ- 
mental reason  to  delay  construction  of  the 
two  prototype  SST's. 

"It  Is  my  profound  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  not  be  mislead  by  these  exag- 
gerations or  by  scientific  mis-statements.  Dr. 
Ed  Davids  statement,  which  Dr.  Walter  Rob- 
ert* and  I  strongly  endorse,  says  It  well: 
"Let's  not  suppress  technological  advances 
but  through  research,  development  and  ex- 


perimentation make  sure  that  those  eulvancea 
are  obtained  without  undesirable  side  ef- 
fects." I  support  a  vigorous  environmental 
research  program  In  parallel  with  prototype 
SST  construction.  Don't  downgrade  the  abil- 
ity of  American  scientists  and  engineers  to 
apply  their  genius  to  the  successful  resolu- 
tion of  uncertainty." 

All  of  us  here  share  the  concern  of 
the  Nation  to  protect  our  environment. 
The  majority  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  this  House  believes 
that  the  program  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted will  do  exactly  that. 

Now,  the  opposition  has  shifted  to  the 
economics,  and  there  are  distinguished 
economists  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates  I,  who  will  follow  in  this 
discussion,  will  present  a  number  of  those 
statements,  and  I  shall  have  some  fur- 
ther statements  later  which  will,  I  think, 
provide  the  other  side  of  the  argument. 
Many  of  those  being  quoted  did  not  come 
before  our  subcommittee.  Those  argu- 
ments were  made  in  the  other  body,  and 
if  they  are  going  to  be  made  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  then  we  will  have  some 
statements  in  opposition  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  the  SST 
funding  and  costs.  The  total  Government 
share  of  the  program  will  be  $1,342  mil- 
lion. Money  obligated  as  of  March  30, 
taxpayero'  money,  is  $864  million.  Private 
spending  in  this  partnership  between  the 
Government  and  the  manufacturers  and 
the  airlines  amounts  to  $246  million  to 
date,  $164  million  by  the  manufacturers 
and  $82  million  by  the  airlines,  includ- 
ing some  $22  million  that  they  have  de- 
posited with  the  Government  which  they 
will  eventually  get  back  if  we  should 
not  go  ahead  with  the  program. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  if  the  pro- 
gram is  stopped  there  would  be  penalties 
in  the  amount  of  $97  million.  In  addi- 
tion there  would  be  the  repayment  of  the 
$22  million  to  the  airlines.  So  the  cost, 
in  a  sense,  would  amotmt  to  $119  million. 
Thus,  the  investment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  this  program,  without 
any  results,  would  be  close  to  $1  billion. 
The  total  amoimt  lost  to  the  Goverrmient 
and  to  the  private  sector  would  be  $1.11 
billion. 

What  we  are  considering  today  and  to- 
morrow is  whether  to  finish  the  program 
and  to  have  two  prototype  SST's  flying 
and  also  to  answer  the  environmental 
questions.  * 

The  amount  for  fiscal  year  1971  that 
we  are  actually  considering  now  is  S134 
million.  In  1972  the  level  will  be  $235 
million  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALi,.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  statement  which  the 
gentleman  has  just  made.  As  I  see  it,  he 
has  presented  a  compelling  argument  for 
the  continuation  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument 
in  favor  of  the  program  now  is  much 
stronger  than  it  was  last  year. 

The  main  argument  against  it,  prior 
to  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  the  environ- 
mental argument.  That  argument  has 
been   demolished   apparently,   although 


there    may    be    some    questions    to    be 
answered  during  the  prototype  program. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to 
me  a  great  mistake,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
an  investment  already  of  over  $800  mil- 
lion in  this  program — it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  cancel  the  program  at  this 
stage  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  overall  cost  to  us  would  be  about 
$1  billion,  including  cancellation  costs, 
and  then  we  would  virtually  have  noth- 
ing at  all  to  show  for  our  investment. 
But  if  we  go  ahead  and  expend  a  total  of 
about  $1.3  billion  then  we  will  have  two 
prototypes. 

I  think  we  all  to  some  extent  have  been 
skeptical  about  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram. Nobody  can  guarantee  it  today. 
Certainly  I  would  not  propose  to  guar- 
antee that  the  program  is  going  to  be  a 
howling  success  but,  regardless  of  that,  it 
would  seem  unwise  for  this  Nation  and 
for  this  Government  and  for  this  Con- 
gress to  try  to  chop  the  program  off  now 
without  finding  out  the  answers  to  these 
qoestions. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
many  other  arguments  in  connection 
with  the  whole  program  on  the  super- 
sonic transport,  but  I  would  feel  that  any 
Member,  regardless  of  whether  he  is 
skeptical  as  to  the  long-range  outlook 
for  the  SST.  would  feel  compelled  to 
agree  that  we  should  at  least  complete 
the  two  prototypes  and  know  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  go  into  competition  with 
Russia,  with  Prance,  and  with  England, 
in  the  field  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
It  just  seems  tp  me  that  the  arguments 
are  compelling;  and  I  again  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  also  to  commend  the  gentle- 
a»an  for  the  type  of  hearing  that  was 
conducted  in  connection  with  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  think  the  only  problem  really  before 
us — and  I  think  that  we  should  vote  for 
the  SST  by  a  wider  margin  than  last 
year — is  the  matter  of  transmitting  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  all  of  the  f  actfe, 
and  all  of  the  new  developments  that 
were  brought  out  during  the  hearings  an 
this  bill. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  ^  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Ma::on)  and  I  appreciate  his  statement. 

I  would  say  that  when  we  consider  the 
economics  there  are  arguments  on  both 
sides.  There  are  economists  who  will 
come  in  and  say  one  thing  and  then 
there  are  economists  who  will  come  in 
and  say  another.  I  suppose  that  every 
.Congressman  and  every  man  on  the 
street  is  his  own  economist  in  a  sense. 
Some  economists  will  tell  you  one  thing 
today,  and  then  come  in  tomorrow  and 
tell  you  exactly  the  opposite  with  all 
good  grace,  and  a  straight  face.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  that  there  are  economic  argu- 
ments, but  I  think  that  there  are  eco- 
nomic arguments  on  each  side.  They  do 
not  contain  the  emotion,  though,  that 
the  environmental  arguments  do.  I  am 
glad  that  the  chairman  has  pointed  out 
the  difference  in  the  envirormient  argu- 
ments and  economics. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  take  a  minute  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
heard  this  matter,  as  one  who  sat 
through  and  watched  the  hearings,  I 
want  to  say  that  they  were  excellent  open 
adversary  hearings.  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  made  available  to  the  opponents  in 
this  case,  any  time  that  they  wanted  to 
call  witnesses,  made  very  certain  that  any 
witnesses  for  the  opponents  whom  they 
wanted  to  appear  could  appear,  and  in 
fact  made  efforts  to  invite  opposition 
witnesses  to  be  certain  both  sides  were 
represented. 

I  would  hope  that  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  we  would  stay  with  the  testi- 
mony that  we  have  before  the  commit- 
tee, because  certainly  both  the  people 
involved  In  the  environment  and  in  the 
economics  in  this  case  were  brought  be- 
fore the  committee  on  both  sides,  and 
were  cross  examined.  Letters  are  far  less 
effective  than  the  type  of  committee 
hearings  that  the  gentleman  conducted. 
Since  there  is  no  cross  examination  and 
no  chance  to  compare  facts  by  rebuttal. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
conducting  these  hearings  In  such  an 
excellent  fashion. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  the  hearings  were  good.  I  think 
what  made  the  hearings  good  was  that 
all  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  there  and  participating. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates),  has  made  a  monumental  contri- 
bution not  only  during  the  most  recent 
testimony  before  the  committee,  but  in 
the  past  he  has  been  the  leading  critic 
of  the  supersonic  transport.  Perhaps  we 
will  have  to  say  that  some  of  the  prog- 
ress on  the  SST  has  come  about  as  a 
result 'Of  the  criticism  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  others.  Perhaps  all  of 
us.  including  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, can  share  some  of  the  credit  for 
this. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 

gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  also  want 

to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  gracious 

comments  on  the  part  I  played  during 

~-4he  hearings  on  the  SST. 

l~salso  want  to  Join  In  the  statement 
that  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams).  The  gentle- 
ma&  in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
palifornla  (Mr.  McFall),  could  not  have 
been  more  fair,  could  not  have  been  more 
gracious,  could  not  have  been  more  thor- 
ough in  seeking  to  bring  out  the  facts 
relating  to  the  supersonic  transport  in 
our  hearings. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  on  the  same 
committee  with  him  and  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  be  serving  with  him  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  look  forward  to  continued  serv- 
ice and  cooperation  with  hira  after  this 
SST  fight  is  over. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr. -Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  about  economic  matters 


that  are  before  the  House — the  bread  and 
butter  arguments. 

There  are  13,000  direct  jobs  involved 
in  this  program  right  now  and  I  know 
that  those  who  are  directly  affected  by 
those  jobs  will  be  before  this  body  to 
discuss  them.  There  can  be  as  many  as 
50,000  direct  jobs  in  the  building  of  a 
successful  production  SST  and  perhaps 
the  total  employment  would  be  150,000 
jobs  over  the  life  of  the  program. 

Boeing  has  seven  major  airframe  sub- 
contractors throughout  the  country  and 
they  have  550  suppliers  in  40  States.  Gen- 
eral Electric  has  2,000  suppliers  In  38 
States. 

There  is  a  balance-of-payments  con- 
sideration which  will  be  discussed  today 
or  tomorrow.  Much  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  argument  is  dependent  upon 
whether  or  not  we  go  ahead  with  the 
production  of  the  SST,  whether  or  not 
the  Concorde  is  successful  and  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  second  generation 
Concorde. 

There  could  be  a  balance-of-payment 
benefit  from  $17  to  $22  billion  and  per- 
haps even  $30  billion  if  you  go  all  the 
way  up  Tn  the  projection. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  this  air- 
plane we  are  considering  is  not  some 
kind  of  toy.  It  will  be  a  most  productive 
airplane.  It  will  be  the  most  productive 
airplane  ever  considered  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  will  be  twice  as  productive 
as  the  747. 

Well,  I  woiild  hope  that  our  present 
economic  recession  or  malaise  or  what- 
ever you  refer  to  it  as  will  not  continue 
for  the  next  8  years.  When  we  discuss 
the  SST  we  are  looking  8  years  into  the 
future  transportation  demands  of  this 
country  and  the  world.  By  the  1980's  we 
will  need  an  airplane  like  the  SST.  We 
believe  it  will  be  productive  and  that  it 
can  be  built  with  private  financing.  There 
are  three  banks  in  New  York  that  will, 
they  say,  provide  the  kind  of  financing 
necessary  to  do  the  job,  providing,  of 
course,  the  airlines  and  manufacturers 
are  nealthy.  The  SST  will  be  economi- 
cally viable  and  will  be  a  transportation 
asset  to  the  world. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  J  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  good 
point.  I  think  many  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  this  plane  is  going  to 
be  available  tomorrow  or  the  day  after 
tomorrow  and  they  say  that  we  do  not 
need  to  fly  to  London  in  2  hours  and 
that  it  is  good  enough  to  fly  over  there 
in  6  hours.  We  are  talking  about  a  plane 
for  10  or  15  or  20  years  from  now.  We 
try  to  provide  second  generation  mili- 
tary weapons.  We  develop  new  automo- 
biles for  the  future  so  we  certainly  ought 
to  develop  new  aircraft  for  the  future. 
Would  not  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  thank  him  for  the  observation, 
which  I  think  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  Gov- 
ernment funding  for  the  SST  program 
is  one  of  the  most  difflcult  issues  I  have 
wrestled  with  in  my  12  years  in  Congress. 


The  Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  AppropriatlonB 
held  4  days  of  exhaustive  hearings  and 
compiled  a  lengthy,  detailed  record.  Ajs 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, I  was  determined  to  cross- 
examine  every  witness  and  explore  every 
issue  with  all  the  diligence  and  persist- 
ence I  could  muster.  Believe  me.  It  was 
a  long  and  hard  4  days. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  probing 
convinced  me  that  Government  support 
of  the  SST  program  was  either  absolute- 
ly right  or  absolutely  wrong.  To  my  mind. 
this  is  not  a  black  and  white  proposi- 
tion. Strong  arguments  have  been  made 
on  both  sides  of  this  complex  and  con- 
troversial issue.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
are  completely  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
the  program.  Others  are  equally  firm  in 
their  conviction  that  It  must  be  stopped — 
and  stopped  Immediately. 

Having  weighed  all  the  arguments  and 
all  the  issues,  I  have  decided  that  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  support  further 
Government  funding  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram. I,  therefore,  will  vote  no  and  can 
only  recommend  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  make  up  their  minds  about  the 
merits  of  this  program  in  this  same  man- 
ner: carefully  examine  all  the  issues  and 
then  vote  on  the  basis  of  their  Innermost 
convictions. 

As  far  as  the  environmental  issue  is 
concerned,  it  became  perfectly  clear  in 
the  hearings  that  building  and  testing 
the  two  prototypes  will  pose  no  threat  to 
the  environment.  Gary  Soucie  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth  stated  as  much  to 
the  committee. 

Another  witness.  Dr.  William  Kellogg, 
of  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research,  reported  that  preliminary 
studies  regarding  the  climatic  Impact  of 
large-scale  SST  operations  show  a  neg- 
ligible increase  in  carbon  dioxide.  Par- 
ticles added  to  the  stratosphere  could 
have  a  small  but  possibly  measurable 
effect  on  stratospheric  temperatures 
during  periods  of  low  volcanic  activity 
but  little  or  no  Influence  on  surface  tem- 
peratures. Ozone  in  the  atmosphere  could 
decrease  by  1  or  2  percent,  but,  in  his 
opinion,  this  would  have  a  trivial  effect 
on  ultraviolet  radiation  reaching  the 
ground. 

Dr.  Leo  Beranek  of  the  SST  Com- 
mtmity  Noise  Advisory  Committee  testi- 
fled  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
technical  reasons  why  an  SST  cannot 
be  built  which  will  meet  the  noise  stand- 
ards of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion for  subsonic  planes — 108  E3»Ndb — 
effective  perceived  noise  in  decibels.  Sonic 
booms  should  be  no  problem  since  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Indicates 
that  the  SST  will  not  be  allowed  to  fly 
supersonically  over  land  areas  of  the 
United  States.  As  for  supersonic  flights 
over  water,  present  evidence  indicates 
that  effects  below  the  surface  would  not 
be  significant. 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  testi- 
mony, I  am  convinced  there  Ls  no  en- 
virormiental  basis  for  delaying  the  SST 
progrsun  to  develop  two  prototJTJes.  As 
for  large-scale  operations,  preliminary 
research  indicates  that  such  would  be  en- 
virorunentally  safe.  However  more  re- 
search is  needed  and  is  being  conducted. 
Clear-cut  results  of  this  research  should 
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be  available  before  a  decision  on  full- 
scale  production  ha;s  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  casting  .my  vote 
against  the  program  because  I  do  not 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  financing  the  development  of  the  SST. 
In  my  12  years' in  the  Congress,  I  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  many  a  fight 
against  subsidies.  I  need  only  mention  my 
efforts  to  limit  farm  subsidy  payments. 

As  I  see  it.  the  same  principle  is  at 
stake  here.  If  the  supersonic  transport 
program  has  merit,  it  should  stand  on  its 
own.  If  it  is  an  economically  profitable 
venture  as  its  supporters  claim,  it  should 
be  financed  by  private  industry — and  not 
by  the  Federal  Cjrovemment.  A  basic  tenet 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  is  involved 
here.  As  Princeton  economics  Prof.  W.  J. 
Baumol  points  out,  the  logic  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  dictates  that  a  new- 
product  is  worth  producing  if  its  poten- 
tial demand  is  sufficient  to  cover  its  cost 
and  provide  an  attitactive  return  to  capi- 
tal invested  in  it.  Qapital  will  pour  in  to 
take  advantage  of\profit  opportunities 
and  Government  fmiding  becomes  un- 
necessary. I  see  no  reason  why  this  anal- 
ysis should  not  apply  to  the  SST. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  civilian 
aerospace  technology  and  that  we  must 
maintain  our  lead.  Supporters  of  the 
SST  project  declare  that  England. 
FJiance,  and  Russia  are  now  providing 
direct  financial  support  for  similar  proj- 
ects and  that  it  is  in  our  best  interest 
to  do  the  same  thing.  They  declare  that 
we  must  help  our  airline  industry 
through  its  time  of  troubles  so  that  it 
can  ward  off  this  threat  that  looms  up 
against  us  from  across  the  sea. 

My  response  to  this  argument  is  two- 
fold. First.  I  believe  the  alleged  economic 
threat  of  foreign  SST's  is  exaggerated.  I 
have  seen  the  Anglo-French  Concorde 
and  I  have  grave  doubts  about  its  eco- 
nomic viability.  It  has  a  very  narrow 
shell,  only  two  lavatories,  and  no  kitchen 
facilities.  With  two  seats  on  each  aisle,  it 
is  likely  that  the  plane  will  be  entirely 
first  class  and  thus  will  not  attract  much 
of  the  tourist  traveling  public.  Because 
of  its  seating  capacity  of  110  or  les.s,  it 
will  have  to  fly  at  full  copacity  on  every 
fiieht  to  operate  profitably.  This  is  an 
almost  impossible  assumption. 

French  National  Assemblyman  Jean'- 
Jacques  Servan-Schreibcr  has  termed 
the  plane  a  commercial  and  financial 
disaster.  To  use  his  words: 

Ttie  Eiiropean  SST  looks  to  us.  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  like  an  Industrial  Viet- 
nam. 

He  pointed  out  that  every  cost  analy- 
sis of  the  Concorde  has  proved  to  be 
wrong.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  the  plane  has 
multiplied  four  times  above  the  initial 
evaluations.  It  comes  as  no  surprl3e  to 
me  that  not  a  single  U.S.  airline  has 
as  yet  made  a  definite,  firm  commitment 
to  purchase  the  Concorde. 

As  for  the  Soviet  TU-144.  I  coa-^ider  it 
most  unlikely  that  any  Western  demo- 
cratic country  would  purchase  a  Rus- 
sian-made plane  since  its  airlines  would 
not  want  to  be  dependent  for  spare  parts 
and  replacement  models  on  a  totali- 
tarian country  which  can  turn  foreign 
trade  on  and  off  for  political  reasons. 


My  second  point  is  this.  Assuming  ar- 
guendo that  foreign  SST's  pose  a  threat 
to  the  already  financially  troubled  U.S. 
air  industry,  I  see  no  reason  to  single 
out  this  industry  for  preferential  treat- 
ment by  xhe  Government. 

There  are  industries  in  my  district  that 
desperately  need  help  and  money.  As  an 
example,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  heavy  transformer  field  for 
years.  That  lead  is  being  threatened  by 
the  dumping  activities  of  France,  Eng- 
land. Italy,  Sweden,  and  Japan.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  TVA  has  purchased 
95  percent  of  its  transformers  from  for- 
eign countries,  rather  than  from  domes- 
tic sources.  Our  domestic  companies  want 
to  produce  a  better  transformer.  But 
they  are  being  hurt  by  foreign  compe- 
tition. If  something  is  not  done  socn, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  plow  any  mere 
money  into  research  and  development. 
Without  this  necessary  activity,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  these 
foreign  countries.  Yet  they  are  not  run- 
ning to  the  Federal  Government  to  seek 
research  and  development  funds.  Is  it 
not  just  as  vital  to  maintain  our  heavy 
transformer  industry  as  it  is  to  maintain 
our  air  industry? 

The  economic  problems  that  cur- 
rently beset  the  air  industrj'  bring  me  to 
another  consideration.  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  the  industry*  will  be  able  to 
secure  private  financing  for  the  produc- 
tion phase  of  the  SST  program.  Last  year 
U.S.  airlines  suffered  a  $170  million  lo.ss. 
Future  passenger  growth  is  uncertain. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  heavily  com- 
mitted to  purchasing  large  numbers  of 
new,  jumbo-sized  aircraft.  All  this  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  very  real 
possibility  that  the  industry  will  come 
back  to  us  when  the  time  comes  to  se- 
cure funds  for  large-scale  production  of 
of  supersonic  transports.  The  probability 
that  the  Government  will  recover  its  in- 
vestment in  the  program  would  become 
even  more  remote. 

To  conclude,  if  the  SST  project  is  an 
economically  viable  program,  it  should  be 
nurtured  and  .supported  by  private  in- 
dustry— not  the  Federal  Government. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Verj-  briefly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  this,  that  I 
would  consider  it  a  breach  of  duty  by 
the  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  if  they  permitted  American  air- 
lines to  buy  the  Copco'de  in  view  of  th" 
testimony  that  has  been  given  to  our 
committee,  and  other  facts  that  the  Con- 
corde will  have  operating  costs  twice 
those  of  the  747  and  will  operate  at  a  loss. 
The  CAB  should  con.sider  most  seriously 
the  objections  raised  in  the  letter  from 
Reuben  B.  Robertson  III  to  Chairman 
Secor  Browne  of  the  CAB.  dated  March 
12. 1971 /as  follows: 

M^RCH  12.  1971. 
Hon.  Secor  D.  Browne. 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Wa'ihington.  B.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Browne:  In  the  p.ast  ye.ir 
the  tr.S.  airline  Industry  suffered  unprece- 
dented 'iOs.ses  aggregating  $155  million  Pares 
have  risen  steeply  during  the  past  two  years 
and  are  under  Increasingly  severe  pressure 
for  fvirther  increases:  meanwhile  traffic 
growth  has  been  stultified  and  even  reversed. 


The  new  fleets  of  wlde-bodled  Jets  a.s  well  as 
conventional  Jet  tran.sports  are  flying  half 
full  at  best,  based  on  seating  configurations 
far  below  optimum,  when  they  are  flying  at 
all;  most  of  the  time  they  axe  standing  Idle 
in  the  carriers'  hangars  or  parking  areas. 
Interest  rates  on  unconditionally  guaranteed 
airline  loan.s.  secured  by  mortgages  on  their 
new  aircraft,  have  risen  to  11';  and  higher, 
roughly  double  the  present  prime  Interest 
rate.  In  the  pa^it  3  years,  the  airlines  have 
paid  about  a  billion  dollars  for  the  use  of 
borrowed  funds,  roughly  the  cos:  of  45  Boeing 
747'3.  As  a  result,  the  Industry's  leading  com- 
panies are  under  a  critical  liquidity  strain, 
with  some  of  the  largest  carriers  now  reduced 
to  a  cash  position  of  only  a  few  million 
dollars. 

The  airlines  twtve  largely  attempted  to  pass 
off  the  blame  for  these  conditions  onto 
others — for  example,  on  consumers  who  are 
accused  of  not  flying  enough,  .md  the  CAB 
for  not  permitting  enough  fare  increases. 
The  facts  remain,  however,  as  a  general  in- 
dictment of  the  wisdom,  prudenf'e  and  com- 
petence of  airline  management  throughout 
the  industry.  The  adverse  financial  condi- 
tions in  the  industry  stem  directly  from  man- 
agement policies  to  engage  in  wasteful  and 
destructive  cost  competition  and  the  e.Kcep- 
tlonally  poor  planning  and  traffic  projections 
done  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Boeing  747 
Qee's  into  service  by  many  of  the  carriers.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  airlines  have  diverted 
needed  funds  and  resources  into  real  estate, 
hotels  and  other  enterprises  unrelated  to 
aviation,  many  of  which  incurred  substantial 
losses  or  little  or  no  profit.  The  major  airlines 
have  also  made  a  variety  of  non-refundable 
development  contributions  to  the  Boeing  SST 
program  which  are  not  even  to  be  credited 
toward  the  purchase  of  that  aircraft,  if  it  Is 
ever  produced,  and  very  likely  will  never  be 
regained  by  the  carriers. 

For  Its  part,  the  Civil  AeronauM?s  Board 
has  failed  to  re.<;train  or  check  the  carriers 
In  these  policies  and  practices. 

Now,  when  management  and  regulatory 
errors  have  already  brought  the  industry  to 
Its  tlnancial  knees,  it  appears  that  the  air- 
lines are  intent  upon  performing  a  final  act 
of  corporate  hari-kari.  Specifically,  several 
U.S.  airlines  are  reportedly  now  preparing  to 
bind  themselves  to  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  1.2  billion  dollars,  plus  large  but  In- 
determinate financing  costs,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Concorde  supersonic  transport  which 
Is  being  developed  by  Sud  Aviation-France 
and  British  Aircraft  Corporation,  Ltd. 

There  is  incredibly  little  to  recommend  the 
procurement  of  tlie  Concorde  at  this  time. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  tills  acquisi- 
tion program  Is  merely  another  phase  of  the 
equipment  and  seat  war  between  the  various 
major  carriers  which,  rather  than  crea'e  any 
beuetits  frir  either  consumers  or  the  c.xrriers, 
will  contravene  the  basic  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Ac:.  To  name  a  few  of  the 
specific  problems: 

Air  lares  will  be  increased.  Not  only  will 
there  be  a  necessary  surcharge  for  flights  on 
the  Concorde  itself,  which  will  probably  be 
in  the  range  of  40  or  more  of  present  first 
class  fares  even  to  achieve  break-even  opera- 
tions, but  it  is  very  likely  that  extreme  finan- 
cial demands  on  the  airlines  will  increase 
substantially  their  cash  H.>w  requirements 
and  ir.evitably  lead  to  geiier.al  fare  increases. 

Inadequate  traffic  projections.  The  prob- 
lem of  achieving  accural e  estimates  of  fu- 
ture demand  for  the  Concorde  is  very  serious, 
yet  the  impor-ance  of  obtaiinng  reliable 
projections  Is  underscored  by  the  experience 
with  the  untimely  introduction  of  wide 
b.idied  Jets  i:ito  service.  The  best  data  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Transportation 
1.=;  fraught  with  uncertainties.  The  principal 
demand  analysis  was  done  for  the  PAA  In 
\96r,  by  the  institute  for  Defense  Analysis. 
(The  CAB  did  some  work  for  this  project  on 
a  subcontract  basis.)  This  study,  however.  Is 
generally  regarded  by  economists  as  imprecise 
and  unreliable  due  to  the  uncertainties  In 
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values  of  various  critical  parameters.  In  1939 
the  IDA  study  was  updated  for  the  FAA  by 
Charie.s  River  Associates  who  stated  In  trans- 
mitting their  report  that  "a  new  demand 
sTudy  should  be  performed  which  would  pro- 
vide more  reliable  estimates  and  validation 
(or  re  lection)  of  certain  key  assumptions  in 
the  IDA  report.  Such  a  study  would  require 
substantial  effort,  but  If  successful  would 
eliminate  many  of  the  problems  Inherent  In 
the  IDA  models."  The  CRA  transmittal  also 
ob.-erved  that  "economic  analysis  has  gen- 
erally been  given  short  shrift  for  a  program 
of  tlie  magnitude  of  the  SST." 

Environmental  concerns.  There  are  many 
unknowns  In  terms  of  how  extensive  SST 
commercial  operations  may  affect  the  en- 
vironment. It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  Con-  , 
corde  operations  may  be  subjected  to  severe 
restrictions  due  to  concerns  about  pollution 
and  noise,  and  the.se  restrictions  may  make 
Its  utilization  Impracticable. 

Safety  concerns.  ITiere  are  many  un- 
knowns regarding  the  safety  of  Concorde  op- 
erations. One  of  the  world's  leading  tech- 
nological experts  on  supersonic  air  trans- 
portation. Mr.  Bo  K.  O.  Lundberg,  director 
gener.U  of  the  Aeronautical  Research  Insti- 
tute of  Sweden,  has  summarized  some  of  the 
problems  as  follows: 

■The  only  thing  that  can  be  said — with 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent  certainty — 
about  the  safety  of  the  SST's  and  their  op- 
eration is  that  they  will  be  appreciably  less 
safe  than  contemporary  long-range  subsonic 
airation.  The  reasons  for  this  are  mainly. 

•1  The  multitude  of  radically  new  design 
features 

"2.  Aerodynamic  heating  effects  on  struc- 
tures and  systems. 

'3.  The  almost  complete  lack  of  relerant 
military  experience. 

"4.  The  "ballistic  speed,  which  calls  for 
very  exact  navigation  and  makes  the  crew 
virtually  blind  lor  collisions  with  'weather' 
(eg.  hall  or  other  formations  of  precipita- 
tion i  -and  other  aircraft.  ) 

■5.  The  fact  that  deviations  frohi  the 
straight  course  fuH-optimal  climb  and  cruise 
flight  profile  will  re.sult  In  a  much  greater  In- 
crease In  fuel  ccn-jumption.  whicm  might 
critically  encroach  upon  the  '  fuel  rt - 
serve,  than  for  subsonic  Jets.  This  may  lead 
to  situations  of  conflict  between  the  pilot, 
responslblle  for  ke%plne  a  safe  fuel  reserve, 
and  Air  Traffic  Control. 


'These  fundamental  facts  cannot  be 
changed  by  statements,  for  in.=.tance  by  ICAO 
and  lAT.V,  that  the  SST's  'must  have  a 
safety  at  least  equal  to  that  of  contemporary 
subsonic  aircraft.'  Assurances  that  SST's  will 
be  as  safe  as  subsonic  aircraft  can  be  nothing 
but  wishful  thinking."  Lundberg.  Pros  and 
Cons  of  Supersonic  Aviation  in  Relation  to 
Gains  or  Losses  in  the  Combined  Time  Com- 
fort Consideration,  68  Journal  of  The  Royal 
Aeronautical  Society  611,  618    (Sept.   1964). 

Although  the  CAB  may  assert  that  safety  Is 
princlpallv  the  concern  of  other  agencies 
such  as  the  FAA,  the  Board  does  have  an 
obligation  to  consider  any  such  problems  as 
may  interfere  with  the  alrcrafte'  operations 
or  passenger  acceptance,  or  may  Jeopardize 
the  financial  stability  of  the  airlines. 

Inefficiency.  As  MIT  economist  Paul  A. 
Samuelson  recently  testified  before  Congress, 
the  Concorde  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  "lemon"  bv  aerospace  engineers.  It  is 
almost  universally  assumed  to  be  substan- 
tially less  efflclent  than  other  existing  and 
projected  commercial  transports  such  as  the 
wide  bodied  Jets.  Tl^e  Concorde  has  severe 
and  debilitating  restrictions  on  range,  and 
overland  flight  limitations  will  make  optimal 
scheduling  extremely  difficult.  The  FAA  has 
estimated  that  the  Concorde's  cost  per  seat 
mile,  In  t»^p  3.000-4,000  mile  distance  bracket, 
win  be  about  2.80  cents,  substantially  above 
the  comparative  cost  projections  for  the  747. 
the  stretched  DC-8-63  and  even  the  Boeing 
SST.  However,  even  very  slight  Increases  In 


the  various  elements  of  operating  cost  -would 
make  the  Concorde  prohibitively  expensiv/;  to 
operate.  For  example,  classlflcatlon  of  Con- 
corde flight  crews  as  i-adlation  workers  may 
result  m  substantial  wage  Increases. 

Initial  acquisition  costs  and  terms.  The 
Concorde  1b  now  projected  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $30  million  per  aircraft,  although  the 
final  price  has  not  yet  been  fixed  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  Subject  to  various  escala- 
tion provisions.  The  overall  project  cost  has 
already  escalated  five  tlme6.  from  the  $400 
million  figure  given  In  1962  to  the  present  $2 
billion  projection.  Recent  experience  with 
massive  cost  overruns  In  other  aerospace  pro- 
grams such  as  the  C5A  Galaxy  transport. 
Sidewinder  missfle  and  the  RB.211  engines 
underscores  the  importance  and  potential 
magnitude  of  this  problem. 

Financing  problems.  Financing  arrange- 
ments have  not  been  made,  nor  is  It  clear 
that  adequate  sources  of  funds  for  this  enor- 
mous procurement  program  can  be  found  at 
acceptable  terms.  Financing  burdens  on  the 
airlines  arising  from  the  Concorde  procure- 
ment, could  ver;'  conceivably  lead  to  the 
financial  collapse",  forced  merger  or  acquisi- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  our  major  carriers. 

Comoetitlve  disadvantages.  The  Concorde  ■ 
Is  wrldely  regarded  as  a  "loser"  within  the  air- 
line industry,  of  little  or  negative  commer- 
cial and  competitive  value.  Bo  K.  O.  Lund- 
berg has  recently  been  quoted  as  stating 
that  the  Concorde  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete economically  with  subsonic  Jets,  due  to 
Its  substantially  higher  purchase  costs  per 
seat  and  higher  operating  costs  per  seat  mile. 
In  addition,  enormous  costs  will  be  Incurred 
by  various  governipental  units  In  construc- 
tion of  the  new  airport  apd  navigational  fa- 
cilities that  will  be  required  to  accommodate 
the  Concorde,  and  these  costs  may  well  be 
passed  along.  In  whole  or  to  part,  to  alfUne 
consumers  in  general.  -The  fare  Increases 
associated  with  the  Concorde's  Introduction 
into  commercial  service  may  also  tend  to 
reduce  traffic  and  significantly  hamper  the 
growth  of  aviation. 

The  airlines  purchase  of  the  Concorde  to- 
day appears  wholly  frivolous  in  light  of  the 
still  unanswered  questions  which  were  raised 
in  the  1967  FAA  "Economic  Feasibility  Re- 
port" on  the  United  States'  SST  program; 
"Although  the  study  was  based  on  the  best 
information  and  Judgement  available  at 
this  time,  the  large  number  of  variables  and 
areas  of  uncertainty  Involved  in  the  analysis 
should  be  noted.  Despite  military  experience 
with  high-speed,  high-performance  aircraft, 
the  development  and  production  costs  and 
thus  the  price  of  a  commercial  SST  are  major 
uncertalntiec.  In  addition.  It  has  not  yet  been 
determined  whether  the  aircraft  will  be 
permitted  to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds  over 
populated  areas.  Other  major  uncertainties 
include  the  preference  of  the  traveler  for 
speed  as  opposed  to  fare  savings.  In  the  event 
the  SST's  operating  costs  should  require 
higher  fares  than  for  competing  aircraft,  and 
the  general  economic  growth  rate  on  which 
the  air  passenger  traffic  is  based.  Ar^y  signifi- 
cant changes  iu  data  relating  to  these  areas 
could  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  economic 
performance  of  the  SST."  tp.  II-2) 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  clear  and 
direct  regulatory  responsibilities  In  the  sur- 
veillance of  such  massive  and  critical  con- 
tractual commitments  by  U.S.  air  carriers.  As 
Chairman  of  the  CAB,  you  have  only  recently 
returned  from  an  urgent  mission  to  England 
necessitated  by  the  financial  coHapse  of  Rolls- 
Royce  In  the  midst  of  the  RB.211  production 
program  under  subcontract  In  the  Lockheed 
L-1011  Trlstar  project.  Tou  would  seem  to  be 
acutely  aware  of  the  direct  and  critical  Im- 
pact that  equipment,  acquisition  has  upon 
the  the  flnanclal  health  of  the  carriers  them- 
selves. You  noted  at  that  time  that: 

"United  States  air  carriers  have  more  than 
$200  million  invested  In  this  airplane  (L- 
101 1 1  and  its  prop>osed  engines  at  a  time  when 
their  economic  outlook  Is  not  considered 
at  Its  best. 


"The  failure  of  Rolls-Royce  to  deliver  on 
Its  contract  with  Lockheed  has  -widespread 
Importance  and  far  reaching  conaequencee 
for  the  economics  of  the  industry  as  well  as 
a  wide  segment  of  the  public  outside  the  In- 
dustry. The  Information  I  seek  wlU  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Board  as  we  perform  our 
job." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  CAB 
should  have  carefully  reviewed  the  airline 
industry's  investments  In  the  L-lOll's  long 
before  Rolls-Royce  Imperiled  the  program 
and  their  flnanclal  viability  by  declaring 
bankruptcy.  The  case  for  review  Is  even 
stronger  in  the  Concorde  procurement  which 
will  entail  commitments  of  six  times  the 
amount  for  the  Trlstar  or  more,  and  which 
involves  enormously  more  complicated  and 
more  critical  economic  and  operating  projec- 
tions. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  urge  you  and 
the  qivU  Aeronautics  Board  to  Initiate  an 
immediate    investigation   into   the   manage- 
ment of  the  airlines  and  specifically  into  all 
aspects   of  the   proposed   commitments  and 
expenditures   In   connection   with   the   Con- 
corde. The  carriers  should  be  directed  forth- 
with to  file  with  the  Board  all  such  agree- 
ments and  proposed  agreements  for  the  Con- 
corde   and    other    procurements    of    similar 
magnKude.  together  with  such  economic  and 
traffic   data   as   they   may   have  which   pur- 
portedly   justifies    "their    participation.    The 
CAB  staff  and  the  public  should  be  given 
ample  opportunity  to  evaluatj^nd  comment 
upon  any  such  agreemen^i^tJr  data,  and  the 
Board  Itself  should  make  every  effort  to  have 
lull   information  regarding  the  merit*   and 
disadvantages  of  the  program  before  reach- 
ing a  final  decision.  Pending  completion  of 
this    Investigation,    of    course,    the    Board 
should  place  a  moratorium  on  any  commit- 
ments binding  the  airlines  to  further  expen- 
ditures for  the  Concorde  acquisition  program. 
The  Board  clearly  has  ample  authority  un- 
der the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  undertake 
any   such   Investigation   and   to   Issue   such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate. 
See,  e.g.,  49  U.S.C.  sees.  1377,  1378.  1382  and 
1385.   This   action   Is   not   only   required   to 
protect    the    Interests    of    the    airlines    and 
their  stockholders,  but  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers  and  the  general  public  as  well.  C/., 
Afos^?  V.  CAB.  430  F.  2d  891   (D.C.  Clr.  1970). 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

REtTBEN  B.  Robertson  III. 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
California. 

Mr.  Mc^ALL.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  on  his 
statement.  While  we  do  not  entirely 
agree,  like  most  Members  of  the  House, 
we  nearly  agree. 

I  did  want  to  offer  my  compliments  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  has  cooperated  in  all 
these  hearings  on  the  SST.  I  believe  his 
cooperatioHkand  that  of  all  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  has  brought  the 
kind  of  information  before  the  country 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  imder- 
stand  and  to  resolve  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  s:o- 
operation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentlem.an 
from  California. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
of  the  "Whole  House  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  recently  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
has  taken  the  gavel  over  from  my  col- 
league from  the  Second  Congressional 
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District  of  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland" 
who  was  an  excellent  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  In  the  short  time  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, he  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  He  has  been  fair  with  all  of  us  on 
the  committee.  He  has  been  extremely 
fair  with  the  witnesses. 

I  must  say  that  almost  en  bloc,  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  the  hearings  were  over, 
the  proponents  of  the  SST  sind  the  op- 
ponents of  the  SST  came  up  and  said, 
"Those  were  some  of  the  best  hearings 
we  have  ever  witnessed  here  on  Capitol 
Hill." 

A  good  share  of  the  credit  goes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to' serve  with  him.  I  know  we 
have  a  slight  disagreement  here,  but  I 
know  we  will  pull  as  a  team  in  the  future 
on  many  important  issues  facing  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlemai  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  indicated  before 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  thought  we 
should  not  use  Government  funds  for 
the  SST.  I  consider  it  an  incredible  dis- 
tortion of  our  national  priorities.  At  the 
same  time  this  country  faces  a  huge 
financial  deficit  which  has  resulted  in 
the  administration  placing  in  the  deep 
freeze  programs  that  are  vital  to  the 
men  and  women  of  this  country,  the  SST 
has  been  launched  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  is  flying  at  full-fimding 
level  on  Its  flight.  • 

The  SST,  Mr.  Chairman,  seems  to  me 
to  stand  really  for  super  sock  the  tax- 
payer. He  is  going  to  have  to  pay  through 
the  nose,  as  he  has  done  in  the  psist,  to 
build  the  prototype  and  probably  the 
production  version  of  the  plane  as  well. 
It  is  Ironic  that  he  will  not  ride  in  It, 
assuming  that  it  flies.  Oh,  yes.  he  can 
ride  in  it  if  he  is  ready  to  pay  the  fare, 
which  is  higher  than  the  first-class  fare 
for  a  subsonic  plane.  How  many  of  them 
will  do  that?  Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
American  people  now  fly  in  international 
travel,  and  the  SST  is  dedicated  to  inter- 
national flight.  Of  that  10  percent  who 
fly  in  international  travel  only  3  per- 
cent fly  in  first-class  accommodations.  I 
suppose  that  of  those  who  fly  first  class 
you  will  flnd  some  who  will  be  i)aying 
the  super  fare  for  the  SST  flight  and 
charging  it  off  as  a  business  expense. 
However,  the  average  American  who  flies 
from  here  to  Europe  or  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  going  to  be  doing  exactly 
what  he  does  at  the  present  time;  namely, 
to  fiy  whejfc  he  can  save  a  dollar  and  not 
where  h/can  save  2  hours.  He  is  going 
to  fly  economy  class  or  charter  or  else 
he  will  fly  in  a  class  that  will  permit  him 
to  -save  a  certain  amount  of  money.  The 
SST  will  not  permit  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  strange  elu- 
sive quality  about  the  arguments  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  this  issue. 
On  the  one  hand  they  assure  us  that  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  program  will 
be  held  down  to  a  mere  $1.5  billion  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  two  pro- 
totype alrcr>.ft.  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
you   go  Into  the  Speaker's  lobby   and 


you  see  those  roseate  pictures  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  wake  of  the  SST. 
There  will  be  150.000  jobs  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  our  balance  of  payments  ac- 
cruing to  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of 
this.  There  will  be  a  $1  billion  profit 
through  the  sale  of  500  SST's.  But  what 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  fall  to  point 
out  is  the  huge  financing  gap.  the  gap 
between  the  completion  of  the  proto- 
type and  the  production  version  of  the 
plane.  The  prototype  is  said  to  be  costing 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $1.5  billion.  The 
total  cost,  according  to  Mr.  Magruder's 
own  testimony,  is  $4  billion  to  $4.5  billion, 
which  make  the  production  version  of 
the  plane  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3 
billion  to  $4  billion.  Mr.  Magruder  con- 
ceded that  by  the  time  the  first  SST  is 
turned  out  the  cost  of  the  program  will 
have  escalated  through  inflation  so  that 
it  will  be  costing  between  $5.2  billion 
and  $5.5  billion  for  this  program. 

Who  is  going  to  pay  for  that?  A  sec- 
tion has  been  put  into  this  bill  in  which 
proponents  of  the  SST  pledge  that  no 
money  ;n  this  bill  will  go  for  payment 
of  the  production  version  of  the  plane. 
Why,  of  course  it  will  not.  There  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  production 
version.  There  is  no  money  in  the  next 
bill  for  the  production  version,  either.  We 
will  not  be  ready  to  finance  the  produc- 
tion version  of  the  SST  until  1973,  when 
the  prototype  is  scheduled  to  fiy.  At  that 
time,  in  2  years,  where  are  they  going  to 
come  up  with  a  financing  program  which 
wUl  permit  the  coimtry  to  know  that 
private  industry  is  assuming  the  pay- 
ment of  those  billions  of  dollars  that  will 
be  needed  for  that  part  of  the  program'' 

My  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mahon  of  Texas,  says  we 
have  invested  so  much  already,  why  do 
we  not  invest  several  hundred  million 
more  dollars  so  that  we  will  know  what 
the  prototypes  will  be  like;  we  will  have 
two  prototypes.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
will  have  the  prototypes?  The  Federal 
Government  will  not  own  them.  This  is  a 
continuing  process,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  beginning  through  the  commercial 
version  of  the  plane.  All  that  we  can  hope 
for  Is  that  Government  financing  stops 
at  the  completion  of  the  prototypes.  The 
prototypes  will  be  owned  by  the  Boeing 
Aircraft  Co. 

So  it  can  at  best  only  be  described  as 
a  sweetheart  deal.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  putting  up  90  percent  of  the 
fimds  for  the  prototype  version  of  the 
plane.  Based  upon  putting  up  90  percent 
of  those  funds,  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  draw  royalties  at  such  time  as 
the  prototype  version  is  through,  in  the 
event  that  private  industry  can  come  up 
with  $3  bilUon  to  $4  billion  which  will 
be  necessary  for  the  production  version 
of  the  plane. 

I  seriously  doubt  that,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  my  separate  views  which 
I  have  written  that  when  300  planes  are 
sold,  mind  you.  300  planes,  a  rather  large 
number  are  sold,  what  happens?  The 
Government  gets  its  money  back  if  500 
planes  are  sold.  The  Government  gets  a 
$1  billion  profit.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
500  planes  are  sold,  how  much  does 
Boeing  get? 

According  to  a  study  that  has  been  put 
into  the  Congressional  Recoro,  Boeing 
will  make  a  profit  of  something  in  the 


sum  of  $6  billion  in  the  event  500  planes 
are  sold. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
Boeing  could  make  a  profit  of  $6  billion. 
50  percent  of  that  would  come  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  the  form  of  taxes' 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  the  genUeman  and 
I  do  not  know  Boeing's  accounting.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  concede  that 
many  corporations  have  depreciation 
standards  and  have  other  kinds  of  tax 
gimmicks  that  may  very  well  prevent  50 
percent  of  the  profits  from  coming  into 
the  General  Treasury. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  said, 
and  it  is  in  the  record,  that  Boeing  would 
make  a  profit. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
profit 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  not  either.  However. 
if  there  is  a  profit  about  50  percent  would 
come  into  the  Federal  Treasury  in  the 
form  of  corporate  taxes  and  if  this  num- 
ber of  planes  is  sold  that  would  be  $3 
billion  that  would  come  into  the  Treas- 
ury. So  you  have  a  $4  billion  profit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would  justify 
all  the  expenditures  and  subsidies  that 
we  pay  out  from  the  Government  on 
the  ground  that  no  matter  to  whom 
you  tlarow  it  away  some  of  it  comes  back 
as  taxes'? 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course,  tliat  is'  true. 
All  of  the  subsidies  that  go  :nto  the 
creation  of  wealth  in  this  country  re- 
sults presumably  in  profits. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  take  my  own  time 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Long  »  will  be  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
receives  no  subsidy  and  yet  he  pays  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government  I  assume 
without  a  subsidy.  I  do  not  know  why  he 
puts  Boeing  in  this  glorious  position  of 
paying  taxes  as  the  result  of  a  profit.  It 
just  does  not  make  senie  to  me,  that  kind 
of  argument.  / 

Any  kind  of  a  "sweetheart  deal"  would 
result  in  the  paymeni  of  profits,  but  that 
does  not  justify  whit  at  best  could  be 
described  as  a  most  favorable  contract 
for  the  contractor.  The  one  who  suffers 
is  the  taxpayer  because  he  is  going  to 
have  to  finance  the  whole  program. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has  indi- 
cated that  you  can  get  economists  to 
speak  on  both  sides  of  this  program. 

However,  what  is  very  interesting,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  only  economists 
who  have  been  brought  forward  to  tes- 
tify on  this  program  are  those  who  have 
opposed  it. 

There  has  been  placed  in  the  Record, 
at  page  6668,  statements  by  some  of  the 
leading  economists  In  the  country,  all  of 
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whom  are  opposed  to  the  SSI .  and  I  read 
some  of  their  names:  Prof.  Kenneth  J. 
Arrow,  Harvard  University;  William  M. 
Capron,  of  Harvard  University;    Prof. 
Milton  Friedman  who,  incidentally,  is 
usually  on  the  administration's  side,  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  is  opposed  to  the 
program;  Walter  Heller,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, University  of  Minnesota;  Was- 
sily  Leontief,  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard:  Richard  R.  Nelson,  professor 
of  economics  at  Yale  University:  Arthur 
M.   Okim,    formerly    Chairman   of    the 
Council    of    Economic    Advisers;    Paul 
Samuelson,   professor   of   economics   at 
MIT  and  a  Nobel  Prize  winner.  The  only 
one  who  in  every  way  supports  the  SST 
program  is  Henry  WalUch,  professor  of 
economics  at  Yale,  and  he  is  the  only  one 
who  is  supporting  it,  and  he  says  the  only 
reason  he  is  supporting  it  is  because 
Prance  and  England  have  got  the  Con- 
corde flying,  and  he  considers  that  to  be 
a  threat,  and  we  have  to  get  into  it  like  all 
the  rest.  But  he  is  the  only  one  the 
administration  has  brought  forward  of 
all  the  economists  who  said  he  was  for 
the  subsidization  by  the  Government  of 
this  program. 
No  economist  of  standing  is  in  favor 

Oli,  yes;  oh,  yes;  there  is  a  letter  in 
the  Record  by  Paul  McCracken,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Economic 
Advisers,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Mem- 
bers ought  to  read  It  in  order  to  see  how 
lamely  he  strives  to  justify  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Government,  and  how 
reticent  he  is  to  be  summoned  to  this 
duty.  He  is  the  only  one  that  they  can 
point  to.  ^„  ^^ 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
gentleman     is     talking     of     numbers 

here 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes; 

Mr.  McFALL  (continuing) .  I  have  got 
a  long  list  of  numbers  and  names. 

Mr.  YATES.  Those  are  scientists  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  has. 

Mr.  McPALL.  These  are  people  who  are 
for  the  program. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thought  those  were  the 
scientists  who  are  referred  to  in  Dr. 
David's  letter. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Since  we  are  talking 
about  nimibers  and  names,  I  also  have  a 
number  of  names. 

Mr.  YATES.  Are  we  talking  about 
economists? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  are  talking  about 
economists.  Just  to  read  a  few:  Buford 
Brandis,  Ph.  D..  an  industrial  economist, 
and  Grant  Davis,  a  Ph.  D.  from  Auburn 
University. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  put  his  economists  into  the 
Record  because  they  are  not  in  the 
Record  as  yet.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  minimize  the  Imjmct  of  the 
arguments  made  by  these  economists,  be- 
cause they  are  devastating  argimients. 
And  the  list  of  names  the  gentleman 
has  I  am  sure  does  not  contain  any  argu- 
ments of  the  stature  of  those  presented 
by  these  people. 

Mr.  McFALL.  What  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  1*  that  the  gentleman  can  put 
in  his  list,  and  I  can  put  in  my  list,  bvt 


what  we  are  interested  in  are  the  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  YATES.  Right. 

Mr.  McFALL.  So  if  you  wish  to  make 
those  arguments  then  I  will  counter 
those  arguments  with  the  statements 
that  I  have. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  these  arguments  are 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  number  of  econo- 
mists on  either  side  is  really  irrelevant. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  make  the  comment  that  in  listen- 
ing to  the  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman 
from  California,  it  seems  to  prove  and 
demonstrate  tliat  in  all  of  these  issues 
with  which  we  have  been  confronted  in 
the  United  States  that  we  have  usually 
found  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mist, on  both  sides  on  any  given  position 
at  any  given  time. 

So  that  the  list  of  eminent  econ- 
mists  the  gentleman  has  waved  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon,  many  of  whom 
are  from  my  own  city  of  New- 
Haven,  where  Yale  is  located,  does  not 
convince  many  of  us,  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  in  Congress  must  still  make 
the  decision.  Quite  frankly,  neither  does 
a  list  of  experts  impress  many  of  us  too 
much,  because  we  can  get  an  equal  num- 
ber of  economists  to  take  a  diflerent 
position.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  get 

down  to  the  merits  of  the  arguments 

rather  than  waving  lists  of  economists 

about. 
Mr.  YATES.  Well,  if  the  gentleman  will 

permit  me  to  reply  to  him  before  he 

leaves 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  not  leaving. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. - 
I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  he  read 
the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  should 
not  assume  that  we  have  not  read  them. 
I  have  read  the  argimients  and  the  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  I  would  suggest  that 
if  the  gentleman  has  read  the  argimients 
of  these  economists  that  I  am  surprised 
that  he  still  continues  to  adhere  to  his 
position  in  support  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  May  I  say  that  I  adhere 
very  strongly  to  that  position. 

Mr.  YATES.  Continuing  on,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  able  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  CoNTE.  has  pointed  out 
some  of  the  defects  of  the  Concorde. 
Secretary  Volpe  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  testified,  and  he  said: 

I  would  remind  you  tbat  the  Russians, 
the  British  and  the  French  are  breathing 
down  our  necks.  The  Brltlsh-Prench  Con- 
corde Is  flying.  A  second  generation  Concorde 
may  already  be  on  the  drawing  boards.  The 
Russian  TU-144  Is  flying  ...  I  assure  you 
they  mean  business.  They  Intend  to  seU 
these  planes  In  the  world  market  and  so  do 
the  British  and  French  with  their  Concorde. 

And  I  asked  an  economist  who  ap- 
peared before  us  as  to  why  he  really  was 
so  frightened  of  the  Russians.'' I  said, 
"How  many  planes  have  the  Russians 
sold  to  the  free  world?" 

He  said  that  he  did  not  know  how 
many  planes  they  had  sold,  but  he  said 


that  when  he  was  in  North  Africa  there 
was  a  Russian  Iluyshln  he  saw  flying 
down  there. 

Of  course,  the  Russians  have  not  been 
able  to  sell  planes  outside  of  the  block 
countries. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  advance  that  seri- 
ously as  an  argument. 

Insofar  as  the  French  and  the  British 
and  their  Concorde  is  concerned,  only  a 
few  days  ago  the  press  reported  a  state- 
ment by  a  BOAC  official — a  Government 
official,  in  other  words,  because  BOAC  is 
owned  by  the  Government — a  Govern- 
ment official  who  very  sadly  stated  that 
the  operating  costs  for  the  Concorde  were 
twice  those  of  the  747.  The  press  reported 
a  few  days  later  a  statement  in  which  it 
was  said  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Concorde  from  Britain  and  France  were 
going  to  meet  on  March  29  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  stop  work  on  the  Con- 
corde. 

There  is  total  dissatisfaction  with  the 
operation  of  the  Concorde.  If  those  peo- 
ple are  not  enough — and  if  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Haven, 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  thrust  of  the 
economic  argument,  let  me  present  an 
argimient  of  a  very  practical  economist, 
president  Robert  Six  of  Continental  Air- 
lines who  testified  before  the  Magnuson 
subcommittee  on  the  Senate  side  in  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Inoxtye's  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  airline  industry  would 
be  forced  to  purchase  the  Concorde  and 
he  replied  this  way  to  Senator  Inoity*. 
He  said : 

Technically,  I  think  the  Concorde  Is  a  good 
airplane.  I  think  the  economics  of  It  are  poor 
at  the  present  time.  It  escalated  In  price 
from  (13  million  to  a  price  unknown  today, 
'  somewhere  between  $20  and  $35  or  even  more 
millions. 


The  economics  are  poor.  Based  upon  pres- 
ent requlxemente  you  can  only  fly  over  water 
in  the  case  of  Continental.  It  would  cut  the 
time  about  In  half  but  you  would  have  In 
the  Concorde  roughly  120  passengers  on  all 
first  class  superfare  and  I  don't  think  we 
have  that  kind  of  a  market  In  the  Hawaiian 
market  to  stand  that  kind  of  a  fare  structure. 

That  is  president  Robert  Six  of  the 
Continental  Airlines. 

I  would  have  thought  that  a  flight 
from  Hawaii  over  here  to  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
a  natural  for  a  supersonic  aircraft — but 
not  for  President  Six  of  the  Continental 
Airlines— he  said,  "This  Is  no  good.  It 
will  not  work." 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  think  that  gentleman, 
Mr.  Six,  if  I  remember  correct,  is  presi- 
dent of  Continental  Airlines. 
Mr.  YATES.  Yes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  think,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  Mr.  Six  indicated  it  would  not 
be  economically  wise  if  they  were  to  use 
this  in  a  flight  to  Hawaii. 
Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  But  he  also  indicated 
that  the  Concorde  was  a  very  fine  air- 
plane. 

Mr.  YATES.  No;  he  did  not  say  that. 
Just  a  second — let  me  say  what  he  did 
say.  He  said  that  the  Concorde  will  fly 
and  will  be  a  very  good  airplane. 
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Mr.  GIATMO.  Yes;  then  I  will  correct 
my  statement  that  instead  of  him  saying 
that  it  was  a  fine  airplane,  he  said  that  it 
was  a  verj'  good  airplane. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Six  is  not  engaged  in 
the  business  of  flying  airplanes:  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  making  money, 
and  he  is  not  going  to  be  making  any 
money  with  the  Concorde,  and  that  is  the 
point. 

Now  I  want  to  make  two  other  points. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  pointed  out  that  we  have  not 
emphasized  the  environmental  argu- 
ments to  the  same  extent  we  have  in  the 
past.  The  point  is — the  proponents  of  the 
aircraft  very  suddenly  have  shifted  their 
emphasis  to  the  prototypes  and  they  have 
limited  Ih  their  arguments  exclusively 
their  commitment  to  the  prototypes. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this — no- 
body has  any  objection  to  the  prototype 
or  the  amount  of  pollution  that  the  pro- 
totype will  produce.  But  I  will  say  this — 
we  are  still  concerned  about  what  fleets 
of  SST's  will  do  to  the  environment  and 
the  fact  that  the  prototype's  flight  has 
never  been  a  source  of  worry  or  concern 
to  us.  On  the  research  on  the  environ- 
ment I  voted  for  the  appropriation  for 
the  research  on  the  upper  atmosphere  to 
attempt  to  determine  what  the  fleets  of 
SST's  and  what  they  would  do  to  that 
atmosphere.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
before  I  yield  to  him  that  Dr.  McDonald, 
before  our  committee,  was  concerned 
about  it.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
Dr.  Kelly,  whose  name  he  used,  I  believe, 
in  his  direct  presentation  as  an  environ- 
mental expert,  said  in  response  to  my 
question  that  he  was  still  concerned 
about  what  the  fleets  of  SST"s  would 
do  to  the  environnient  and  he  looked 
forward  to  what  the  research  would 
show. 

Mr.  McPALL.  We  will  agree  that  the 
testimony  showed  no  one  is  concerned 
about  what  th?  two  prototypes  would  do. 

Mr.  YATES.  Correct. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  testimony  went  to 
what  a  fleet  of  500  airplanes  would  dr. 

Mr.  YATES.  Correct. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Th?  scientists  before  us 
agreed  that  there  were  some  problems 
that  could  be  and  should  be  resolved  in 
the  next  2  years,  but  they  beheved  that 
at  the  end  of  those  2  years  over  99  per- 
cent of  those  problems  would  be  resolved. 
Dr.  Singer  said  that  95  percent  of  the 
problems  have  been  resolved,  and  by  the 
end  of  2  years  99-and-a-fraction  percent 
of  the  problems  would  t?  resolved.  The 
biggest  problem,  which  is  noise,  will  be 
resolved. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  you  are.  We  talk 
about  the  strange,  elusive  argimients  of 
the  proponents  of  the  aircraft.  Now  we 
have  the  gentleman  talking  about  noise 
pollution,  and  that  that  vill  be  resolved. 
All  we  have  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Be- 
ranek,  an  expert  on  noise,  who  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  said  that  they 
now  have  on  the  drafting  table  a  plan 
which,  by  changing  the  diameter  of  the 
engine  and  by  removing  the  afterburner, 
should  bring  about  an  engine  that  will 
reduce  the  noise  produced  by  the  SST  to 
108  EPNdb  following  the  FAA  regula- 
tions. That  is  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Beranek. 

Mr.  McFALL.  You  will  agree  that  the 
testimony  showed  without  contradiction 


that  this  motor  w^ll  do  the  job  as  de- 
signed, will  you  not? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  agree  that  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Beranek  is  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  in  the  drafting  stage  a 
motor  which  conceivably  may  reduce  the 
noise  of  the  engine.  But  I  suggest  to  the 
chairman  that  there  is  many  a  slip  be- 
tween the  drafting  table  and  the  time 
that  the  motor  gets  on  the  wing  of  a 
plane,  and  I  suggest  to  him  that  the  cost 
which  is  presently  indicated  at  an  extra 
$5(5  to  $60  million  for  that  motor  may 
very  well  escalate  as  the  Concorde  costs 
has  escalated. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  testimony  was  that 
it  is  on  the  drawing  boards.  Every  expert 
who  has  examined  this  motor  feels 
that  it  wi^^o  the  job.  There  is  no  con- 
troversy at^his  time  about  the  motor 
being  able  to  meet  the  noise  requirement. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  suggest  that  you  and  I 
could  argue  that  point,  but  I  am  telling 
you  what  Dr.  Beranek's  answer  was  to 
my  question.  That  is  in  the  hearings,  and 
those  who  want  to  take  sides  can  read 
the  hearings. 

I  want  to  make  one  further  point  In 
connection  with  the  environmental  ques- 
tion. All  witnesses,  without  exception, 
the  environmentalists — and  Dr.  Beranek 
himself — stated  that  you  do  not  need 
the  prototypes,  you  do  not  need  to  com- 
plete the  prototypes  in  order  to  get  the 
results  of  the  research  on  environmen- 
tal pollution.  You  do  not  need  the  proto- 
types in  order  to  find  out  about  noise- 
producing  engines.  So  the  answer  to  the 
question  about  whether  or  not  you  will 
be  polluting  the  atmosphere  or  whether 
or  not  you  will  be  polluting  the  atmos- 
phere through  knowledge  does  not  neces- 
sarily come  from  the  prototypes.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  build  them  for  those 
reasons. 

My  good  friend  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr  CoNTE  t  is  willing  to  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  sonic  boom. 
The  admini.stration  has  stated  that  it 
will  not  fly  supersonically  over  land  at 
speeds  which  create  a  .sonic  boom.  I  am 
not  as  optimistic  as  my  friend  is  about 
that,  for  reasons  I  expressed  in  my  mi- 
nority views  in  the  report,  and  I  urge 
Members  of  the  House  to  read  that. 
There  is  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
economic  liability  of  the  SST  will  be 
hurt  in  the  event  it  is  not  permitted  to 
fly  over  land  supersonically,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  with  the  passage  of  time,  if  the 
SST  is  built,  and  if  the  Concorde  flies 
over  the  Atlantic  and  wants  to  fly  over 
the  country  and  some  of  our  airlines  do 
buy  the  Concorde — which  I  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  do — I  suggest  that  the 
pressures  will  build  up  in  future  years  on 
the  ground  in  support  of  the  view  that 
this  is  just  part  of  the  knowledge  in  im- 
provement in  transportation.  I  suggest 
that  the  pressures  will  build  up  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  permitted  to  fly 
supersonicaUy  over  land  as  well. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Gen.  Jewell  Max- 
well, the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Magruder, 
appeared  before  our  committee  2  years 
ago  and  stated  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion about  sonic  booms: 


I  believe  that  the  people  of  America  will 
come  to  accept  the  noise  of  sonic  booms  in 
the  same  way  as  they  have  accepted  the  noise 
Inherent  In  other  advances  In  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I 
questioned  Mr.  Volpe  and  others  about 
allowing  the  plan*-  to  fly  over  land  super- 
sonically, and  whether  they  would  sup- 
port legislation  that  would  prohibit  the 
SST  or  other  commercial  planes  from 
fl^^ng  supersonically  over  land,  Mr.  Volpe 
and  others  said  they  would  support  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  believe  the  FAA  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  have 
said  they  will  support  legislation  which 
will  provide  that  no  supersonic  flights 
over  the  United  States  would  be  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  suspect  the  FAA 
would  come  forward  with  that  kind  of 
legislation.  I  would  suspect  the  FAA 
would  do  anything  it  could  to  try  to  get 
the  legislation  for  the  SST  at  this  time. 

I  had  not  intended  to  go  into  this  imtil 
later,  but  as  the  gentleman  knows,  I  re- 
quested a  report  from  the  present  Ad- 
visory Science  Panel  be  made  available 
to  the  committee,  and  I  say  if  that  report 
were  favorable  to  the  SST,  that  report 
would  have  been  made  available  to  the 
committee,  so  the  only  conclusion  I  can 
come  to  is  that  the  report  is  not  favorable 
to  the  SST.  The  administration  has 
brought  forth  every  argument,  adver- 
tisement, and  report  in  support  of  the 
SST.  It  refuses  to  make  that  particular 
report  available. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
■  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mi?ht 
report  that  a  bill  is  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  I  anticipate  will  be  passed 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  on  the  sonic 
boom  to  prohibit  supersonic  flight  over 
the  United  States.  This  gentleman  is 
sponsoring  such  a  bill  in  the  House. 

We  have  the  problem,  if  the  gentle- 
man is  not  aware,  that  the  Russians  have 
requested  that  there  be  bilateral  discus- 
.sions  on  landing  of  their  fleet  here.  So ' 
from  the  point  of  view  of  supersonic 
flights  over  land,  we  will  have  the  prob- 
lem whether  with  this  airplane  or 
whether  with  other  foreign  airplanes.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  I]linoi.s  will 
support  us  in  our  efforts. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  I  was  one  who  pressed  for 
elimination  of  the  supersonic  boom. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  agree  that 
we  can  technically  reduce  both  the  side- 
ways noise  and  the  sonic  boom,  but  we 
can  only  do  it  by  increasing  the  cost 
and  therefore  further  reducing  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  it? 
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It  will  fly  over  the  seas  supersonically, 
and  God  help  anybody  out  on  the  ocean 
when  one  of  those  things  flies  over.  I  feel 
sorry  for  anyone  in  that  position. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close 
by  saying  that  every  public  opinion  poll 
in  the  coimtry — and  if  this  is  not  cor- 
rect, I  hope  someone  in  the  House  will 
tell  me  so — shows  the  American  people 
are  opposed  to  the  SST  without  excep- 
tion. The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  told  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  in  his  home  State  of  Iowa  the 
Wallace  poll,  which  he  says  is  quite  re- 
liable, indicates  the  farmers  of  Iowa  are 
66  percent  opposed  to  the  SST. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  did  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say  there  would  be  promulgated 
laws  or  regulations  to  prohibit  this  plsme 
from  flying  over  land? 

Mr.  YATES.  At  speeds  which  generate 
the  sonic  boom,  yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  So  It  can 
fly  only  over  water? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes.  And  its  economic  via- 
bility would  depend  on  that. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  just 
happened  to  think  of  an  old  poem  I 
heard  years  ago : 

The  little  girl  said, 

■Mother  dear,  may  I  go  out  to  swim?" 
"Yes,  my  darling  daughter; 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb. 
But  don't  goTiear  the  water." 

So,  as  I  see  this  plane,  we  should  say: 
You  cannot  go  near  the  land. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  any  rate  for  all 
these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  SST  appro- 
priation, and  I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
it  down. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  KUYKENDALL)  . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  as  much  hot  air  on  the  subject  as 
the  farmers  from  Iowa  sind  throughout 
the  country  have  been  exposed  to  in  the 
last  few  months  on  the  SST,  it  is  of  small 
wonder  they  are  confused. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  am  talking 
about  the  people  all  over  the  country.  I 
will  yield  in  just  a  moment.  Let  me  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  tell  the  gentleman 
that  they  are  not  confused. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
several  years  ago  during  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration the  idea  of  whether  the 
American  SST  was  going  to  be  built  with 
private  funds  or  whether  it  was  going  to 
be  built  with  Goverrunent  funds  was  de- 
bated on  tills  floor.  This  debate  followed 
shortly  after  a  debate  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined whether  or  not  the  Comsat, 
communications  satellites,  were  to  be 
built  with  private  funds  or  public  funds. 
Some  will  recall  that  in  the  other  body 
there  was  a  filibuster  against  Comsat  be- 
ing built  with  private  funds,  because  they 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  "giveaway." 
Thank  goodness  they  were  defeated. 

A  great  many  gentlemen  in  this  body, 
including  Mr.  Bow,  were  strongly  oppos- 


ed to  the  Aiflerican  SST  being  built  with 
public  fimds,  but  the  die  was  cast,  the  will 
of  the  Congress  was  expressed,  and  it  was 
decided  that  is  the  direction  it  would  go, 
and  so  be  it. 

Very  little  has  been  said  about  the 
fact  that  if  we  withdraw  from  this  con- 
tract, yes,  then  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  a  group  of  business  con- 
cerns to  really  make  a  bonanza.  First,  it 
v/ill  cost  the  taxpayers  $178  million  of 
new  money  for  us  to  withdraw,  so  every- 
one who  votes  "no"  should  remember  he 
is  voting  an  appropriation  of  $178  million 
to  withdraw. 

And  then  what  will  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  have  on  his  hands?  He 
will  have  an  engine.  He  will  have  a  fin- 
ished simulator.  He  will  have  a  finished 
skin  technology.  He  will  have  a  finished 
mockup.  And  he  will  have  a  no-value 
price  on  it.  Without  any  new  legislation — 
in  fact,  it  would  take  legislation  to  pre- 
vent it — he  may  auction  off  the  whole 
package  to  the  highest  bidder  for  one  dol- 
lar. And  whoever  buys  it  will  not  owe  the 
Federal  Government  one  penny.  There 
will  not  be  any  payback,  not  any  royalty, 
not  any  payback  of  the  billion  dollars 
invested.  Not  one  penny  will  they  owe. 

That  is  one  little  effect  of  a  "no"  vote 
on  this  appropriation  that  has  not  been 
discussed. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said 
that  nobody  wants  to  discuss  the  effects 
oi  the  entire  SST  fleet.  Well,  I  am  happy 
to  discuss  the  effects  of  the  entire  SST 
fleet. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.    KUYKENDALL.    I    am    talking 
about  the  proponents  of  the  SST. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  never  said  that. 
Mr.   KUYKENDALL.   The   gentleman 
said  everyone  was  perfectly  happy   to 
discuss  the  effects  of  the  two  prototypes 
bui  everyone  was  avoiding  discussion  of 
the  entire  SST  fleet.  I  believe  those  are 
h:3  words;  if  not,  I  am  sorry. 

In  my  rather  short  public  service  ca- 
reer there  has  been  no  Issue  in  which 
there  have  been  so  many  deliberate 
and  nondeliberate  half  truths  and  fabri- 
cations as  have  been  told  by  many  of  the 
foes  of  the  SST.  This  holds  true  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  ecology.  So  I  have 
taken  this  opportunity  to  bring  into  focus 
the  greatest  example  of  a  tempest  In  a 
teapot  or  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean 
that  I  have  even  seen. 

I  will  share  with  you  for  the  next  few 
minutes  some  facts  about  the  SST  en- 
gines and  pollution.  First,  let  me  make 
this  clear.  What  I  shall  tell  you  is  not 
conjecture  based  on  some  theory.  One  or 
more  of  the  SST  engines  have  been  on 
the  test  blocks  for  over  3  years.  We 
know  exactly  what  their  present  per- 
formance is  as  regards  pollution  and 
noise,  and  what  it  wiU  be.  Aerodynami- 
cally,  we  can  only  pi-oject  what  this  plane 
will  do.  But  as  far  as  pollution  and 
ecology  is  concerned — we  know  exactly. 
It  has  been  said,  and  with  absolute 
proof,  that  this  is  the  cleanest  mode  of 
hauling  people  ever  devised  by  man.  But 
let  me  be  more  specific.  The  entire  Amer- 
ican SST  fleet  projected  to  1985  is  500 
airplanes  or  2,000  separate  engines.  The 
total  emission  of  pollutants  from  these 
2,000  engines  is  equivalent  to  1,800 — get 
that    now — only    1.800    brandnew    1S71 


model  automobiles,  fully  equipped  with 
Government-approved  emission  control 
devices.  How  many  cars  is  1,800? 

And  remember,  I  am  speaking  of 
worldwide.  Well,  let  us  bring  it  closer  to 
home.  There  are  approximately  4,100  in- 
side parking  places  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives side  of  Capitol  Hill.  This 
means  that  the  entire  American  SST 
fleet — worldwide  by  1985 — would  project 
less  than  half  the  pollution  per  hour  as 
the  cars  driven  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
their  staffs. 

To  those  of  you  that  hve  on  the  west 
coast  this  pollution  Is  the  equivalent  to 
the  number  of  cars  that  pass  over  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  every  28  V2  minutes 
24  hours  per  day.  To  those  of  you  who 
live  in  New  York  that  is  the  amount  of 
pollution  produced  by  the  cars  that  pass 
through  the  Holland  Tunnel  every  46 
minutes  24  hours  per  day.  And  to  you 
from  New  Jersey,  this  is  the  amount  of 
pollution  produced  by  the  cars  that  pasf 
down  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  every 
49  minutes  24  hours  every  day. 

So  what  I  am  saying  here  Is  this.  When 
you  consider  the  total  effect  of  the  emis- 
sions that  only  1,800  new  automobiles 
would  have  on  the  ecology  of  the  entire 
world  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  even  be  an 
issue.  Yet  it  Is  an  Issue  because  too  many 
people  have  believed  ^0  much  absolute 
uimiitigated  hogwash  over  the  past  few 
months. 

Now.  concerning  water  in  the  outer  at- 
mosphere. When  Iifirst  heard  this  charge 
many  months  ago.  I  thourht  how  ridic- 
ulous can  it  be.  Since  I  am  a  pilot  and 
I  have  known  meteorology,  I  know  that 
particularly  in  all  the  warmer  climates 
thunderstorms  rise  about  60,000  feet 
every  day.  So  I  asked  a  meteorologist  to 
make  some  estimate  of  the  moisture  con- 
tent in  the  substrato^here  of  a  typical 
thunderstorm  and  they  were  able  to  ar- 
rive at  an  estimate  that  one  typical 
thunderstorm  rising  to  60,000  feet  would 
introduce  as  much  moisture  Into  the 
outer  atmosphere  as  the  entire  SST 
fleet  of  500  airplanes  and  that  there  are 
1,600  such  thunderstorms  reported  in 
the  world  every  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  points  that  I 
have  made  only  cover  a  part  of  the  bar- 
rage of  unbelievable  propaganda  that 
has  been  placed  upon  the  American 
people.  But  it  has  always  been  my  belief 
that  if  you  are  able  to  discredit  part  of 
the  so-called  leartied  comments  then 
people  should  look  serioiusly  at  all  parts. 
I  think  practically  all  of  the  anti-SST 
propaganda  has  had  about  as  much  basis 
in  fact  as  the  two  parts  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<  Mr.  Keating). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  wiU  be  glad  to. 
(Mr.  HELSTOSKI,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Yates,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  in  his  endeavor  to 
delete  funds  for  the  SST,  and  hope  that 
enough  Members  of  this  body  will  join 
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him  in  stopping  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  build  this  unnecessary  supertransport. 

The  proponents  of  the  SST  claim  that 
these  fast  flying  planes  will  fly  principal- 
ly over  water  and  the  sonic  booms  created 
by  this  aircraft  will  not  affect  land  areas. 
I  cannot  accept  this  theory  and  idea  that 
it  will  be  a  sole  over  water  endeavor  and 
I  can  foresee  the  clamor  of  the  general 
public  pressure  will  be  such  that  the 
plane  will  not  be  allowed  to  fly  over  land 
anywhere  in  the  world.  If  that  be  the 
case,  we  are  encumbered  with  a  plane  of 
limited  function. 

The  environmental  significance  of  the 
SST  is  so  obvious  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  outlined  in  detail. 

Recently  a  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences panel  on  atmospherics  warned  that 
large  scale  deployment  of  the  SST's 
might  increase  the  incidence  of  skin  can- 
cer if  exhaust  from  the  planes  thins  the 
protective  layer  of  ozone  that  shields 
the  earth  from  the  full  force  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  Chairman  of  President  Nixon's 
own  Council  of  Environmental  Quality. 
Mr.  Russell  E.  Train,  has  urged  that  the 
effects  of  the  SST's  on  the  atmosphere 
"should  be  thoroughly  understood  be- 
fore any  country  proceeds  with  a  mas- 
sive Introduction  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports." 

Meteorologists  Dr.  Reginald  Newell  of 
Mrr,  and  Dr.  James  E.  McDonald  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  testified  that  water 
vapor  emissions  from  the  projected  500 
SST's  pose  a  significant  hazard  by  re- 
ducing the  stratosphere  ozone.  Boeing  Co. 
scientist  H.  Harrison  predicts  a  decrease 
of  about  4  percent  of  the  ozone  from^ST 
vapor  emissions.  Ozone  absorbs  poten- 
tially lethal  ultraviolet  radiation,  pre- 
venting It  from  reaching  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  harmful  quantity.  Dr.  Newell  tes- 
tified that  this  would  lead,  for  example, 
to  an  11 -percent  increase  in  ultraviolet 
at  the  latitude  of  Miami  In  summer.  Dr. 
McDonald  indicated  a  potential  increase 
in  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer  as  a  result. 

Dr.  Newell  also  testified  that  increased 
cloudiness  could  be  expected  in  the 
northern  latitudes,  with  unknown  effects 
on  the  climate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
other  environmental  problems  that  we 
could  discuss  with  the  construction  and 
flying  of  the  SST,  but  I  shall  not  belea- 
guer this  House  with  known  statements 
made  by  respected  members  in  the  scien- 
tific world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  price  tag 
for  this  supersonic  transport?  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  figures  show 
that  already — 1962  through  March  30. 
1971 — the  Oovenmient  has  spent  $864 
million  on  this  project  and.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  it  win  cost  the  taxpayer  an- 
other $478  million  by  1974  when  the  pro- 
tot  jrpe  testing  Is  completed.  I  do  not  favor 
this  Ctovernment  financing  of  private 
programs  and  these  private  supporters  of 
the  SST  should  carry  the  complete  bur- 
den of  this  endeavor. 

The  expenditure  of  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  public  money  in  sup- 
port of  this  ill-conceived  venture  is  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  contrary  to  our 
^rftional  interests. 

VlUlons  of  American  travelers  now 
make  their  trips  by  bus  or  private  cars 


because  of  air  fare  increases.  Only  4 
years  ago  a  one-way  flight  from  New 
York  to  Boston  could  be  had  for  $13 — 
now  that  same  flight  costs  $26.  And  when 
our  airlines  lose  money  because  of  empty 
seats  and  rising  costs,  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  to  provide  for  a  some- 
what faster  transportation  over  the 
ocean  for  a  few  thousand  well-heeled 
travelers  at  still  a  higher  cost  make  no 
sense  whatsoever. 

I  feel  that  a  redirection  of  the  bulk  of 
public  SST  fimds  to  higher  priority  uses 
shoijld  be  our  prime  consideration.  We 
should  pursue  such  projects  as  the  abate- 
ment of  air  and  water  pollution,  the 
building  of  new  cities,  and  the  solving  of 
mass — not  class — transit  problems. 

According  to  recent  newspaper  ac- 
counts, the  BOAC  does  not  consider  that 
they  can  operate  the  Anglo-French  su- 
personic airliner  Concorde  economically. 
If  this  story  is  true,  it  is  hardly  a  good 
predicator  for  U.S.  success  with  our  pro- 
posed SST.  We  should  not  be  taken  in  by 
assurances  that  if,  upon  completion  of 
the  prototype,  the  SST  is  economically 
unjustified  or  environmentally  unsuit- 
able, the  entire  program  will  "be  termi- 
nated. Let  us  not  put  any  more  funds 
into  a  program  which  runs  into  the  prob- 
ability that  it  will  be  entirely  wasted. 

In  our  work  as  Representatives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  must 
make  many  difficult  decisions.  The  SST 
is  not  one  of  those  decisions.  The  only 
difficult  part  now  is  how  to  disengage  the 
Federal  Government's  involvement  as 
rapidly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

The  SST  is  not  a  high  priority  program 
for  which  Federal  fimds  have  to  be  al- 
located to  serve  vital  national  interests. 
The  Nation  has  urgent  priorities  and 
urgent  needs  that  need  Federal  action — 
the  SST  is  not  one  of  them. 

We  must  not  continue  down  the  path 
of  the  administration  proposal  to  con- 
tinue this  program.  If  we  open  the  door 
for  further  funding,  we  may  find  our- 
selves that  we  have  given  up  our  last 
chance  to  devote  a  higher  proportion  of 
funds  to  slum  clearance,  education,  mass 
transit,  and  other  high  priority  domestic 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  urge  this 
House  to  vote  down  appropriations  for 
further  research  and  development  of  the 
SST. 

•  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  t3ke  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Kuykend.^ll  > , 
if  he  can  advise  us  where  these  sta- 
tistics he  just  recited  originated. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  These  statistics 
originated  in  the  latest  form  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Statistics 
on  the  traffic  across  the  different  free- 
ways and  bridges  cane  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  as  of  yesterday. 
Ecologists  and  scientists  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Boeing  and 
an  outside  agency  that  was  employed  by 
Boeing  were  asked  by  me  to  put  these 
figures  together  as  early  as  3  months  ago. 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  a  prepared  text  from  which  to  gi;e 
my  opinion  on  the  SST.  I  have  listened 
to  some  of  the  arguments  presented  from 
this  well  this  afternoon,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  my  comments  as  to  some  of 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  American  people 
being  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the 
SST,  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
comments  about  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience in  my  district.  Originally,  my  mail, 
as  most  others,  was  opposed  to  the  SST 
and  the  development  of  the  two  proto- 
types. 

Since  I  support  the  development  of 
the  SST  through  the  prototype  stage, 
I  decided  that  I  would  go  to  the  people 
in  my  district  and  give  them  my  reasons 
for  supporting  this  program.  I  did  this. 
The  response  from  my  constituency  was 
most  gratifying  in  that  it  completely  re- 
verses itself.  I  feel  the  people  now  under- 
stand the  problems  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  and  the  arguments 
pro  and  con.  My  mail  is  running  ap- 
proximately 2'2  to  1,  in  support  of  the 
development  of  the  SST  through  the 
prototype  stage.  You  may  take  your  polls 
and  listen  to  the  returns  in  your  own  dis- 
trict but  I  say  that  as  I  stand  here  to- 
day, the  people  in  my  district  are  sup- 
porting it  t)ecause  they  have  been  given 
the  facts. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington.  ' 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  wrote  an  article  for 
the  American  Legion  magazine  in  favor 
of  the  SST  and  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  wrote  one  opposed  to  the  SST. 
Then  the  American  Legion  members  had 
a  coupon  which  they  sent  in  expressing 
whether  they  were  opposed  to  or  in  favor 
of  the  development  of  the  SST.  The  re- 
turns were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
it.  They  overwhelmingly  supported  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Where  is  the  gentleman's 
district  located? 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  the 
First  Congressional  EMstrict. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  een- 
tleman  will  yield  further.  Is  that  where 
they  are  manufacturing  the  General 
Electric  engines  for  the  SST? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes,  that  is  correct, 
this  is  where  thev  are  manufacturing  the 
engines.  It  Is  also  the  place  where  they 
have  overcome  the  sidelines  noise  prob- 
lems in  the  development  of  this  en-yine. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  as  in 
many  other  districts,  people  are  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  the  SST  on  the 
environment.  I  have  met  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  these  various  groups  and 
discu.ssed  the  effect  of  the  SST  upon  the 
environment.  The  attitude  of  many  of 
the  representatives  changed  when  pre- 
sented, with  the  arguments  concerning 
the  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  SST  and 
I  believe  the  people  in  my  district  sup- 
port the  SST  because  we  have  under- 
stood the  facts.  I  believe  the  people  across 
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the  country  will  support  it  as  soon  as     ian  needs  have  rim  ahead  of  military 
they  have  received  the  complete  facts     requirements. 


on  the  subject 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
environmental  question  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  most  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  opposing  the  SST  and  its  de- 
velopment was  the  adverse  effect  upon 


mous  admiration,  and  I  have  been 
puzzled  as  to  how  such  Intelligent  men 
coiild  be  so  wrong  on  tliis  issue  in  sup- 
porting the  SST.  Now  that  I  have  learned 
about  the  increased  tax  benefits  for  their 
States  I  can  understand.  But  I  also  have 
to  represent  my  own  constituents.  Mary- 
land is  one  of  the  44  States  that  would 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I 

_  would  just  like  to  say  in  response  to  a 

th^  emlronmenr  However^  as  we  have     question  that  was  posed  concerning  Gov-     not  be  benefited, 
moved  along  in  the  process  of  developing     emment  subsidization  that  when  It  came        Claim:  The  SST  Is  necessary  to  head 
the  aircraft  and  the  process  of  debating     to  building  the  railroads  throughout  this     off  capture  of  the  world  airways  by  the 
the  environmental  Issue  these  questions     country  that  the  Federal  Government     British-French  Concorde, 
on  that  issue  have  pretty  well  dissipated     had  to  subsidize  and  build  the  railroad        Fact:  The  French-BrlUsh  Concorde  is 

Industry.  When  it  came  to  developing 


in  deep  trouble.  As  Mr.  Conte  pointed 
out,  its  manufacturing  costs  have  already 
be?n  multiplied  four  times.  Maintenance 
LOSt  estimates  have  doubled.  Estimated 
to  carry  134  passengers  to  be  competitive, 
tests  now  show  it  will  carry  only  110.  A 
parliamentary  report  In  France  warns, 
■we  are  throwing  away  billions  with  no 
hope  whatsoever  of  any  future  commer- 
cial returns." 

The  British  Aircraft  Corporation  ad- 
mits: 

I..OO.I.A.     .^..w   ^  -  There  Is   no  prospect  for   many  years  to 

taowTharthe  Russlaife  today  are  ad-     time  we  have  a  thunderstorm  you  have     come  that  any  supersonic  transport  win  be 


to  the  point  where  the  arguments  center 
primarily  around  the  economies  and 
priority  issues. 

We  have  talked  about  a  lot  of  statistics 
this  afternoon  and  I  shall  not  belabor 
that  any  longer.  However,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  comment  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I  am  convinced,  as  are  many 
others:  that  there  will  be  an  SST;  that 
an  SST  will  fly ;  that  the  British-French 
Concorde  will  fly  commercially;  that  the 


a  merchant  marine  It  was  only  with 
the  help  of  the  American  Government 
that  a  merchant  marine  could  be  de- 
veloped. 

I  think  In  the  whole  history  of  trans- 
portation it  has  been  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  has  had  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive In  developing  these  several  forms  of 
transportation. 

And  may  I  say  perhaps  as  a  matter 
of  some  little  Interest  that  the  great  hue 


Russian  plane  will  fly  commercially.  We     and  cry  about  the  sonic  booms,  every 


vertising  in  our  magazines  and  develop 
ing  brochures  for  the  sale  of  the  Russian 
version  of  the  SST. 

There  have  been  Indications  that  the 
U.S.  airlines  want  to  purchase  some  of 
the  Concordes. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  not  de 


able  to  rival  the  operating  costs  achieved  by 
the  large,  wlde-bodled  Jets. 


a  sonic  boom  created  In  the  same  way 

the  sonic  boom  from  a  plane  takes  place. 

and  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us  have 

had  our  brains  particularly  addled  by 

these  thunderstorms. 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
veiop  the' SST  In  th:s  country  that  the     land  (Mr. Long). 

airlines  of  the  United  States  wiU  be  buy-         Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland    Mr.  Chair-     _ _ 

ing  these  airplanes  and  they  will  be  man.  Congress  Is  under  deafemng  assault  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  gg  people  at  17,500  m.p.h 
landing  on  our  shores  and  they  wUl  be  to  pour  more  hundreds  of  millions  Into  ^  ^^  equally  productive  to  the  SST— but 
transporting  people  between  the  contl-     the  SST.  Scientists  question  whether  the     ^^.  ^  ^^.^^  ^     gfl^  q^  ^^ 

technical  problems  of  noise  and  damage 

to  the   atmosphere  have  in   fact  been 

licked.  Regardless  of  the  threat  to  the 

envlroxunent,  however,  we  would  still  not 

be  justlfled  on  economic  grounds  to  fur 


Claim:  The  SST  Is  the  most  produc- 
^ve  airplane  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Pact:  The  SST  proponents  have  de- 
fined productivity  In  a  most  unusual  way 
as  seat-miles  per  hour,  omitting  cost  and 
fuel  consumption.  By  the  deflnition  of 
seat-miles,  our  moon  rockets  would  only 


nents.  Purchase  of  these  foreign  planes 
by  U.S.  airlines  will  adversely  affect  our 
balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  any  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  on  that  fact.  I  think 


Claim:  The  SST  would  improve  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Fact:  This  prognosis  is  derived  from 
adding  the  most  optimistic  forecast  of 
foreign  sales  to  the  most  fanciful  esti- 


we    ought    to    continue    to    have    our     ther  subsidize  the  SST  In  view  of  more     ^^^   ^j   purchases   by   American   air- 


mastery  and  our  superiority  in  the  aero 
space  Industry.  We  can  do  a  better  job. 
If  we  had  not  progressed  In  the  areo- 
space  Industry  over  the  years  and  had 
not  developed  larger  and  faster  aircraft, 
our  skies  today  would  be  completely 
littered  with  small  aircraft  transport- 
ing people  across  this  country.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  the  SST  is  three  times  that 
of  the  747.  I  am  convinced  our  environ- 


worth while  ways  to  spend  our  money. 

Economic  arguments  for  the  SST  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  misleading. 

Claim:  The  SST  would  create  150,000 
jobs. 

Fact:  Only  a  few  thousand  jobs  would 
be  created  for  the  near  future.  The 
150,000  figure  Is  a  planner's  speculation 
for  10  years  hence.  By  that  time  we  might 
have  a  labor  shortage  rather  than  the 


lines — all  for  years  In  the  future,  and 
omitting  that  tourist  dollars  spent  abroad 
would  offset  SST  Income. 

Claim:  The  American  people  would 
benefit  from  the  SST. 

Fact:  At  the  higher  fares,  relatively 
few  Americans  could  ever  afford  to  ride 
this  plane.  Much  of  the  traffic  would  be 
tax-deductible  expense-ticcount  fls^ng, 
putting    still    greater    burden    on    the 


ment  is  not  going  to  suffer  from  the     present  imemployment  problem.  We  need     middle  Income  taxpayer  who  would  pay 


prototype  development  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  not  the  gentiemsm 
believe  that  commercial  aircraft  should 
be  developed  by  private  industry  other 
than  the  Government? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  have  to  answer 
that  question  In  this  fashion.  Through- 
out the  history  of  the  aircraft  industry 
the  military  has  done  a  great  job  in 
developing  techniques  and  technology — 
technological  progress — in  the  air  in- 
dustry and  private  Industry  has  bene- 
fited from  that  development.  I  do  not 
see  any  distinction  in  this  particular 
Instance.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  been  financing  the  research  and 
development  of  aircraft  for  many  years. 
All  major  work  in  tliis  area  has  beeh 
done  on  military  aircraft  and  then  the 
knowledge  has  been  applied  to  civilian 
aircraft.  This  is  the  first  time  that  clvU- 


jobs  now.  Almost  any  other  way  of 
spending  this  money,  such  as  housing, 
education,  health  progrsuns,  and  com- 
bating pollution  to  name  a  few,  would 
yield  more  jobs  at  this  time. 

You  know,  the  ancient  Egyptians  are 
said  to  have  built  pyramids  to  provide 
jobs  but,  as  a  job  producer,  this  flying 
pyramid  would  be  a  flop. 

Claim :  The  SST  will  generate  new  tax 
moneys. 


higher  taxes  to  make  up  for  these  tax 
deductions  but  could  not  ride  In  luxury 
planes. 

Claim:  $500  million  In  additional 
funding  will  end  the  Government's  fl- 
nanclal  contribution. 

Fact:  In  1963,  President  Kennedy  as- 
sured us  that  In  no  event  would  it  exceed 
$750  million.  We  have  already  spent  $864 
million  and  are  being  asked  for  $500  mil- 
lion more.  It  has  been  admitted  that  we 


Fact:  So  would  any  other  Industrial  might  have  to  put  another  $1  billion 

investment.  Unfortunately,  the  SST  will  to  $5  billion. 

also   cost   tax    moneys.    And   for   most        in  sum,  the  SST  would  not  provide  any 

States,  more  tax  money  would  flow  cut  signiflcant  number  of  jobs  now,  when  the 

than  would  flow  In  from  the  SST.  As  a  j^)bs  are  needed,  or  as  many  jobs  as  the 

matter  of  fact,  a  recent  check  on  this  same  money  spent  on  remedying  poUu- 

showtd  that  only  six  States  would  obtain  tion  or  providing  adequate  health  care.  It 


more  tax  money  than  they  would  have  to 
pay  out,  and  those,  interestingly  enough, 
happen  to  be  the  State  represented  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Ohio,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  gentlemen  from 
Washington,  and  the  gentlemen  from 
Connecticut.  For  all  of  these  I  have  enor- 


would  cost  most  States  more  tax  money 
than  It  would  bring  in.  Claims  that  the 
SST  will  be  a  profltmaker  are  based  on 
long-range  forecasts  and  assvunptions 
similar  to  those  which  In  Britain  and 
France  have  already  been  acknowledged 
to  be  a  keen  disappointment.  The  SST 
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offers  as  much  prospect  of  hurting,  as  of 
helping,  our  balance  of  payments.  Most 
Americans  would  never  ride  in  it  but 
would  nevertheless  bear  the  burden  of 
the  subsidies.  No  limit  on  the  U.S. 
subsidy  is  in  sight.  And  the  enor- 
moiis  sums  that  we  will  be  asked  for  in 
the  near  and  distant  future  will  divert 
from  vital  needs  now  being  starved  for 
funds  as  the  President  impounds  billicns 
of  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
education,  water  and  sewers,  naval  ves- 
sels, military  housing,  public  works 
projects,  Appalachia,  and  health  care. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
take  much  time  in  this  debate  today.  Dr. 
Long  has  just  made  a  very  fine  statement 
of  riunor  and  facts  or  whatever  he  called 
them.  I  just  wonder  whether  some  of  the 
facts  are  as  much  rimior  as  the  questions 
he  raised — or  where  the  facts  come  from. 
But  I  would  question  many  of  the  facts 
that  were  given  by  the  good  doctor. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 
*         Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Which  fact 
do  you  want  to  question? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  can  only  answer  that  the 
gentleman  has  so  many  unusual  facts 
that  I  would  question  a  good  many  of 
them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man must  have  one  in  mind. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  do  that  tomorrow  after 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  read  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  just  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  had  anything  in  mind 
or  whether  he  was  just  speculating  about 
anything. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  says  or  men- 
tions speculation  by  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  SST.  I  should  think  the  gen- 
tleman out  of  generosity  would  give  some 
of  us  a  chance  to  speculate  a  little  bit, 
too — along  with  the  hard  facts  that  we 
are  going  on  why  the  SST  should  be 
built. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  question  of  the 
balance  of  payments,  I  know  that  Dr. 
Long  and  many  others  have  been  at  air- 
ports all  over  the  world.  Well.  I  will  not 
say  all  over  the  world  but  in  certain 
areas  of  the  world.  As  you  look  out  over 
these  airports,  you  see  practically  noth- 
ing but  American  aircraft  used  by  the 
airlines  of  other  countries.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  between  80  percent 
and  85  percent  of  all  aircraft  now  being 
flown  in  international  traflBc  were  built 
in  the  United  States.  If  we  lose  our  prom- 
inence in  this  field,  it  will  seriously  affect 
the  balance  of  payments.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  that — that  is  a  fact. 

If  they  build  an  SST-type  plane,  the 
Concorde  or  the  Russian  plane,  they  will 
capture  the  market,  and  we  will  lose  our 
position  in  world  trade  in  the  building  of 
aircraft.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
consideration. 

I  wish  to  go  into  another  question  that 
was  raised,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
.^  financing.  The  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Kttykendall)  said  that  I  was 
opposed  to  Government  financing  of  pro- 
totypes, and  that  is  true.  I  did  oppose  it. 
I  had  introduced  a  bill  in  several  Con- 
gresses known  as  H.R.  15.  in  which  I  had 
-     proposed  that  there  be  private  financine; 


of  the  entire  construction  of  the  proto- 
types in  the  building  of  the  SST.  I  tried 
my  best  to  get  heann2:s  on  those  bills  be- 
fore the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
inuxe  Committee  m  order  to  submit  the 
facts.  Tiie  matter  was  debated  on  the 
floor  in  the  House  on  an  amendment,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  wo.i  <uflicient.  It  should 
have  been  heard  by  a  committee  of  tlie 
Congress  so  all  the  fact:-  could  have  been 
presented.  We  could  have  done  it  at  that 
time.  „ 

I  had  talked  to  bankers,  brokers,  and 
people  who  were  in  Comsat  and  others. 
Tliey  said  at  that  time  it  could  be  done, 
bt cause  interest  rates  were  lower  and 
money  wns  freer.  It  could  have  been 
done. 

But  the  decision  was  made  by  the  Con- 
trress  not  to  do  it  that  way,  but  to  do  it  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  now  build- 
ing the  plane.  But  I  have  .said  at  all  times, 
even  when  I  was  op:)osed  to  Government 
financing  and  I  supported  private  financ- 
ing, that  I  felt  an  SST  ihould  be  built 
in  order  to  enable  i'.s  to  maintain  our  po- 
sition in  the  aviation  world. 

Therefore,  I  am  supporting  the  joint 
resolution  today  providing  tiiat  we  build 
the  SST,  in  order  not  to  bring  about  a 
cost  that  ha.s  be£n  estimated  might  go 
over  $1  billion  if  wc  should  cancel  the 
contract  todav  by  not  .supporting  the  ap- 
propriation. The  cost  of  canceling  today 
or  voting  against  the  joint  resolution 
could  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
at  least  $1  billion  or  more.  Then  what 
would  we  have?  We  would  have  nothing. 

But  if  we  buUd  the  prototypes,  we  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  all  the  charges  made  against 
the  SST  are  true  or  not.  If  these  claims 
that  the  gentleman  from  niinois  and 
others  are  making  should  be  proven  to 
be  true,  then  we  should  not  fiy  the  SST. 
But  until  we  have  the  prototypes — and  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said  we 
did  not  need  a  prototype  to  prove  these 
things,  and  that  is  about  what  he  was 
going  to  tell  me  right  now,  so  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  so  he  can  get  it  in  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  YATES.  To  the  contrary.  I  have 
already  put  it  in  the  record,  and  it  has 
been  testified  to  in  the  hearings  by  ex- 
perts. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  statement  is  also  in  the 
record  by  witnesses  that  the  building  of 
a  prototype  will  lead  to  the  final  deci- 
sion on  whether  or  not  the  airplane  will 
do  those  things.  That  statement  is  in  the 
record.  You  can  read  this  record  and  you 
can  get  almost  anything  you  want  out 
of  it. 

I  sat  through  most  of  the  hearings,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  better  case  made  for 
the  building  of  the  SST  than  we  had 
this  year.  I  thought  the  witnesses  who 
came  up  from  the  administration,  from 
the  Government,  and  those  on  the  out- 
side made  an  excellent  case.  I  admit  some 
of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  made 
an  excellent  case.  I  am  reminded  that  one 
of  them  had  a  long,  long  statement  about 
how  the  ozone  was  going  to  be  affected, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see took  pretty  good  care  of  that  point. 
The  v.'itness  delivered  a  long  statement  to 
the  effect  that  we  were  all  going  to  get 
skin  cancer  if  the  SST  were  produced 
and  flown   I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party 


to  such  a  thing.  Therefore,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  what  this  gentleman  had  to  say. 

It  developed  later  that  this  is  the  same 
gentleman — the  one  who  said  that  we 
were  all  going  to  get  skin  cancer— who 
talked  about  the  brownout  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  cause  of  the  brownout  in 
New  England.  He  said  it  was  caused  by 
unidentified  flying  objects  from  outer 
space,  that  they  were  manned  unidenti- 
fied flying  objects  from  outer  space,  and 
that  they  were  down  here  to  spy  on  us. 
and  they  caused  the  brownout  up  in  New 
England  and  New  York. 

And  they  caused  the  blackouts  in  New 
England  and  New  York.  Now  I  cannot 
give  much  credence  to  the  testimony  of 
that  expert  on  skin  cancer  and  ozone. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  goes  further  than  the  tes- 
timony before  our  committee  when  he 
says  Professor  McDonald  said  that.  Pro- 
fessor McDonald  said  that  might  have 
happ^ed.  He  did  not  say  it  did  happen. 

I  might  say  the  other  administration 
witnesses,  including  Dr.  Singer  and  Dr. 
Kellogg,  said  Dr.  McDonald,  of  whom  the 
gentleman  speaks,  has  the  very  highest 
qualifications  as  an  atmospheric  sci- 
entist. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  he  has  some  quali- 
fications, and  certainly  more  than  I  have 
on  that  subject.  He  has  more  letters  and 
Ph.  D.'s  behind  his  name  than  the  col- 
leagues of  mine  who  spoke  a  few  minutes 
ago  on  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is  much  of  an  expert  when  he 
talks  about  what  caused  the  blackouts  in 
New  England.  Maybe  he  does  know  some- 
thing about  the  ozone,  but  not  about  the 
blackouts  in  New  England. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  look  around  the 
Chamber  and  I  see  all  the  young  people 
are  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes:  I  see  one  older  man 
back  there.  He  is  still  younger  than  I. 
but  I  am  older  than  most  of  the  Members 
here.  I  heard  last  November  about  how 
old  and  feeble  and  senile  I  was,  so  let 
an  old.  .senile  gentleman  make  a  state- 
ment. I  can  remember  the  day  when  the 
farmers  in  Iowa — no-  let  us  make  it 
Ohio,  because  I  know  more  about  Ohio 
than  I  do  about  Iowa — would  go  out 
along  the  highway  with  a  shotgun  to  try 
to  stop  the  automobile  from  coming  by 
because  of  what  it  was  going  to  do  not 
only  to  their  stock,  but  to  the  ecology. 

I  can  remember  riding  in  a  horse  and 
buggy  with  my  family.  We  had  a  sur- 
rey— no  fringe  on  top,  but  it  was  a  sur- 
rey— and  we  would  be  going  along  the 
road.e  Father  would  see  an  automobile 
coming  along.  Under  the  law  of  Ohio  at 
that  time,  if  the  driver  of  a  horse  and 
buggy  held  up  his  hand,  the  automobile 
had  to  stop.  I  think  father  at  that  time 
was  thinking  the  same  as  opponents  of 
the  SST  today— that  if  he  put  up  his 
hand,  he  was  going  to  stop  the  auto- 
mobile. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  steamboat. 
They  were  not  going  to  have  the  steam- 
boat because  of  pollution.  Look  at  all 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  this  coun- 
try. Somebody  sometime  has  used  the 
same  scarecrows  we  are  hearing  today. 
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I  can  remember  one  thing.  In  my  city 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  we  had  the  Sun  Vapor 
Light  Co.  there.  The  Sun  Vapor  Light 
Co.  made  the  mantles  and  the  standards 
for  the  gaslight  on  the  streets  of  the 
cities.  They  were  good.  But  when  Mr. 
Edison  invented  the  electric  light  bulb. 
and  his  wife  had  come  from  Canton, 
Ohio,  he  went,  or  his  representatives 
went!  to  the  Sun  Vapor  Light  Co.  to  try 
tJ  sell  them  his  electric  light  bulbs  for 
„_ime  of  their  lamps.  The  directors  of  the 
Sun  Vapor  Light  Co.  said: 

Oh.  no.  The  electric  lamp  will  never  take 
the  place  of  our  tine  gas  mantles. 

So  any  time  we  get  a  question  of  de- 
velopment and  of  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  the  sciences,  somebody  is  bound 
to  raise  the  questions  and  raise  the  same 
scarecrows,  but  let  us  find  out.  Let  us 
build  the  prototype.  Let  us  actually  find 

out. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mar>-- 
land  wants  to  discu.ss  taxes  any  further? 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long  I  want  to  discuss  taxes  any  further? 

Mr.  YATE3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  ask  him 
some  questions.  The  gentleman  said  we 
would  get  taxes  back  from  subsidizing 
Boeing. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  putting 
words  in  my  mouth.  I  did  not  say  we 
would  get  taxes  by  subsidizing  Boeing. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  said  if  we 
would  build  500  planes,  the  Government 
would  get  $1  billion,  and  Boeing  would 
get  more 

Mr.  YATES.  Boeing  would  get  a  profit 
of  $6  billion. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  said  Boeing 
would  get  a  profit  of  $6  billion.  My  ques- 
tion then  was  if  they  get  a  profit  of  $6 
billion,  would  not  about  halfof  that  or 
$3  billion  come  back  into  the  Treasury? 
Set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  I  will  accept  the 
gentleman's  version  of  the  record. 

I  thmk  that  same  argument  would 
hold  for  the  Government  subsidizing  all 
of  us  for  the  reason  that  we  all  pay  in 
taxes  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  just  wonder  if  thg  Gov- 
ernment is  not  subsidizing  us.  That 
question  was  raised,  as  to  whether  I  was 
not  getting  a  Government  subsidy.  I 
get  a  Government  subsidy  up  to  $42,500 
a  year,  and  I  pay  taxes  on  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  works  a  little  for  it,  so  it 
is  not  a  true  subsidy. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  they  build  the  SST  and  if  it 
makes  a  profit  of  $6  biUion  somebody  is 
going  to  have  to  work  pretty  hard  to 
make  that  nrufit. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Just  so  that  the  record 
can  be  clear  about  the  profit  estimate, 
thouKh  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can 
estimate  profits,  the  estimated  produc- 
tion profit  under  a  500  SST  program 
shows  an  accumulated  profit  after  taxes 
of  $1,346  miUion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
that  the  Government  and  Boeing  are 
making'  the  same  profit  for  the  sale? 

Mr.  McFALL.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  information  given  me  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  concern- 
ing the  estimates  made  by  Boeing  on  the 
profit  from  the  sale  of  500  SST's  is  $1,346 
million  after  taxes 

Mr.  YATES.  I  believe  that  figure  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  examined,  because  I 
certainly  beheve  it  is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Ohio  for  yielding. 

In  those  days  of  transition  from  the 
horse  and  buggy  to  the  automobile,  I,  too, 
was  there.  I  do  not  recall,  at  any  time, 
hearing  that  the  Federal  Government 
subsidized  to  the  tune  of  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
quite  right.  Oh.  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  wish  we  had  not  subsidized 
this  one.  The  gentleman  knows  I  fought 
pretty  hard  not  to  have  this  one  sub- 
sidized. 

I  believe  we  have  to  have  the  advance- 
ment. The  Congress  decided  it  should  be 
done.  The  gentleman  and  I  did  not  de- 
cide to  do  it  this  way,  but  since  Congress 
has  decided,  then  we  must  support  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man's analogy  about  a  subsidy  for  him- 
.self  of  $42,500  makes  me  wonder  whether 
the  gentleman  knows  what  a  subsidy  is. 
In  fact,  the  gentleman  sounds  as  if  he 
were  running  against  himself. 

To  me  a  subsidy  is  when  one  pays  out 
money  and  is  not  getting  value  received, 
because  he  wants  this  vehicle  or  project 
which  cannot  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

I  happen  to  know  the  gentleman.  I 
have  served  with  him  on  the  committee. 
I  believe  he  is  a  gentleman  who  is  worth 
far  more  than  $42,500  a  year  over  the 
years.  I  wish  we  had  more  Congressmen 
iike  him.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  a 
subsidy. 

I  do  beheve  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  in  the  case  of  the  SST  is  throwing 
money  into  a  proposition  that  is  not  com- 
mercially viable  or  will  not  yield  back  to 
the  country  anything  like  what  It  is  go- 
ing to  cost  us,  even  counting  taxes  from 
companies  which  might  earn  some 
profits. 

After  viewing  what  happened  to  the 
Lockheed  Co..  in  Georgia  we  are  entitled 
to  wonder  whether  firms  are  going  to 
make  profits  despite  the  projections. 

Mr.  BOW,  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
respect  his  views.  I  know  he  is  sincere 
in  what  he  believes,  that  it  may  not  work 
out.  I  am  just  as  sincere  in  believing  it 
will. 

I  do  not  believe  his  definition  of  a  sub- 
sidy is  exactly  right,  because  if  it  is 
.something  we  subsidize  knowing  it  is 
going  to  be  a  failure,  that  we  are  not 
getting  anything  out  of  it,  then  we  have 
been  making  a  lot  of  mistakes  in  sub- 
sidizing many  things,  such  as  farm  pro- 
grams and  the  merchant  marine. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  am  just  answering  his 
"subsidy"  question  for  a  minute.  If  the 
gentleman  will  just  wait,  we  will  get  to 
that.  1  beheve  the  definition  of  a  subsidy 
is  a  little  bit  wrong.  I  ju.st  cannot  buy 
that  definition  of  "subsidy." 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Without  the  Federal  Cxov- 
emment  backing  the  farm  program  and 
the  farmers  to  some  extent,  the  gentle- 
man would  be  paying  about' 25  percent 
more  for  his  food.  The  gentleman  and 
his  constituents  in  Ohio  have  gotten 
plenty  of  benents  from  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Jusr  1  minute.  The  gentle- 
man should  check  the  record  a  little  bit. 
I  have  supported  the  farm  subsidies. 
This  is  one  of  tne  problems. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  a  problem.  He  has  not,  and  he  does 
not  believe  there  should  be  subsidies  for 
this  kind  of  program,  and  although  he 
has  heard  all  this  testimony  and  found 
a  lot  of  mistakes  in  what  has  happened 
he  cannot  support  this  program  because 
he  has  been  against  this  subsidy. 

But  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
what  we  have  done  for  the  farmer  is 
beneficial  to  the  Nation.  I  think  if  we 
build  the  SST  and  get  the  profits  from 
it,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  Nation. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  one  of  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  present  Congress  who 
were  not  present  when  the  initial  deci- 
sion to  advance  this  venture  from  tax- 
payer funds  was  made.  Had  I  been  here. 
I  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  at  that  time.  It  does 
seem  to  me  now  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect vhat  seems  to  me  to  have  been  an 
error  and  at  the  time  seemed  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  have  been  an  error  presents 
itself.  If  the  decision  made  in  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  was  a  bad  decision 
and  if  the  amount  of  taxpayer  fimds  in- 
vested thus  far  indicates  that  the  deci- 
sion then  made  is  bad  now,  then  it  seems 
to  me  it  might  be  on  the  side  of  wisdom 
to  back  out  and  let  private  enterprise 
in  this  capitalist  system  take  advanUge 
of  the  public  funds  that  have  been  in- 
vested thus  far  and  proceed  with  it  as 
a  private  venture,  and  then  we  can  seek 
to   recoup   our  investment  by   the   in- 
creased taxes  that  would  come  about  as 
a  result  of  a  successful  venture  on  the 
part  of  private  economy. 
What  is  wrong  with  that  argument? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  must  yield  the  fioor  short- 
ly, but  I  would  like  to  answer,  if  I- may.     ^ 
"  Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Wliat  would  be  wrong  with 
that  would  be  if  you  discontinued  the 
funds  now,  it  means  that  you  have  to 
shut  down  these  plants. 

Mr.  WALDIE   Why  would  not  private 

enterprise 

Mr.  BOW.  Because  it  means  you  have     ^ 
to  set  up  bonding  procedures  and  get  into 

the  money  market 

Mr.  WALDIE.  But  private  enter- 
prise  

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  finish  my  answer, 
"  please. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  sorry. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Then  you  nin  into  the  situ- 
ation of  suspending  the  building  of  the 
plane,  which  would  be  a  very  costly  thing 
at  this  time.  If  we  started  that  way,  we 
would  have  been  all  right,  but  we  cannot 
stop  now  and  set  up  the  whole  procedure 
without  a  great  loss  in  time  and  dollars 
under  this  program,  in  my  opinion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Clancy),  as  much  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Journal  Resolution  468. 

The  supersonic  transport  has  been  at- 
tacked from  all  sides  and  so  far,  rea- 
son has  always  prevailed,  and  work  has 
gone  ahead  to  build  two  U.S.  prototypes. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
considered  all  attacks.  It  has  balanced 
the  issues  and  always  found  that  the 
United  States  should  build  this  aero- 
nautical marvel  which  can  mean  so  much 
in  this  world  in  these  fast  paced  times. 
When  man  so  often  finds  he  must  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  the  SST  offers 'the 
greatest  promise  to  approach'n?  that  im- 
possibility. With  the  SST,  200  men  can 
be  set  down  anyplace  else  in  the  world 
within  12  hours. 

To  date,  we  have  agreed  that  the  SST 
should  be  built;  not  only  because  it  will 
provide  the  most  modern  transportation 
system  in  history,  but  because  it  will 
generate  150,000  jobs,  produce  tax  re- 
venues up  to  $10  billion,  induce  between 
$22  billion  and  $50  billion  in  our  balance - 
of -trade  payments  from  1978  to  1990,  and 
return  a  conceivable  profit  to  our  Gov- 
ernment of  $1  billion. 

Now,  we  must  consider  the  latest  at- 
tack. Many  who  are  opposed  to  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  have  appealed  to  the 
Nation's  anxiety  about  pollution  as  a 
means  of  curtailing  production  of  the 
first  two  SST's.  They  have  said  the  noise 
of  its  engines  and  sonic  booms  would  be 
devastating  to  anyone  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  close  by  or  in  the  path  of 
an  SST.  They  have  said  its  exhaust  emis- 
sions wUl  throw  a  shadow  over  all  the 
earth. 

Most  recently,  one  professor  testified 
that  fleets  of  800  SST's  might  cause 
skin  cancer.  His  testimony  has  evolved 
into  the  most  damaging  indictment 
aimed  at  the  SST's  development. 

Incidentally,  this  same  gentleman  has 
suggested  that  imidentifled  flying  ob- 
jects may  be  related  to  power  failures  in 
the  United  States.  He  said  there  should 
be  an  Investigation  of  the  correlation  of 
UPO'3  to  the  power  failures  in  New- 
York  during  the  1960's — although  engi- 
neers have  since  blamed  those  power 
failures  on  overloaded  generator  sys- 
tems. 

This  person  said  the  water  vapors  from 
vast  fleets  of  SST's  would  eat  up  the 
ozone  in  the  stratosphere  and  allov.'  great 
quantities  of  ultraviolet  rays  from  the 
sun  to  strike  humans  and  cause  skin 
cancer. 

It  should  be  pointed  out — and  the  pro- 
fessor admits  this — there  Is  no  evidence 
to  support  the  case. 

I  really  fjot  interested  in  Dr.  James 
McDonald's  testimony — and  this  is  nota- 
ble today,  St.  Patrick's  Day — because  he 


said  that  blue-eyed  Irishmen  particularly 
were  susceptible  to  sunburns  and  skin 
cancer.  He  said  Irishmen  especially 
should  stay  out  of  Arizona  because  the 
sun  there  is  most  harmful  to  them.  The 
professor  should  know  better  thsm  to 
try  to  tell  an  Irishman  where  he  should 
or  should  not  go. 

We  are  considering  here  only  to  build 
two  prototypes. 

Eventually,  we  see  the  possibility  of 
300  or  more  supersonic  planes  flying 
aroimd  the  world  but  that  fleet  will  be 
produced  over  several  years.  Certainly, 
any  harmful  effects  will  be  observed  as 
the  fleet  grows  and  c^n  be  corrected  be- 
fore any  effects  becomfe  damaging.  There 
will  be  no  rapid  pileup  of  pollution  to 
plague  the  earth. 

In  these  times,  when  Congress  is  so 
concerned  about  the  environment  in 
which  we  live,  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
we  will  allow  the  production  of  an  un- 
controllable monster.  And,  remember, 
through  the  measure  we  consider  today, 
we  hold  firm  control  of  the  SST  and  its 
future. 

I  noticed  one  other  apparent  contra- 
diction in  Dr.  McDonald's  testimony.  At 
one  place,  he  emphasized  that  water 
vapor  from  the  SST's  would  eat  up  the 
stratosphere's  ozone.  But,  at  another 
place,  he  said  the  vapor  trails  would  be 
so  slight  that  people  on  the  ground  would 
be  unaware  of  SST's  flying  overhead. 
There  usually  would  be  no  contrails. 

I  prefer  to  believe  that  there  would  be 
little  relative  water  vapor.  Dr.  William 
W.  Kellogg,  Associate  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research, 
said  500  SST's  operating  7  hours  daily 
would  increEise  the  stratospheric  water 
vapor  from  3  parts  per  million  around 
the  world  to  3.2  parts  per  million.  Rely- 
ing on  recent  calculations  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  he  said  the  increased 
water  vapor  would  decrease  the  ozone 
by  only  1  or  2  percent  in  the  stratosphere. 

The  prospect  of  noise  pollution  still 
bothers  a  lot  of  people.  But  changes  in 
design  of  the  SST  engine  by  General 
Electric  and  in  the  aircraft  structure  by 
Boeing  Co.,  will  lower  the  sounds  ema- 
nating from  the  SST  to  below  that  of  jet 
airliners  now  taking  off  from  our  air- 
ports. 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek.  chairman  of  the 
SST  Community  Noise  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, has  concluded  that  commercial 
supersonic  transports  can  be  built  which 
will  be  acceptable  with  regard  to  noise.  In 
other  words,  modern  science  and  engi- 
neering can  safeguard  our  lives  and  en- 
vironment at  the  same  time  as  we  are 
keeping  up  with  the  demands  of  our  fast 
paced  times. 

We  are  deciding  here  if  we  shall  give 
$134  million  more  to  develop  the  Nation's 
SST.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  measure,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  pay 
$119  million  to  companies  for  breaking 
contracts.  We  have  the  controls.  We  have 
a  choice  and  it  narrows  down  to  this: 

We  fulfill  our  commitments  and  con- 
tracts and  produce  two  prototypes  for 
$1,342  billion,  or  we  spend  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  and  have  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  Th.?re  will  be  a  super.sonic  trans- 
port. It  should  be  ours. 

My  colleagues,  let  me  make  this  final 
point.  There  are  those  who  say  the  favor- 
able benefits  a  U.S.  supersonic  transport 


will  have  on  our  balance  of  trade  is  a 
myth.  They  contend  that  any  favorable 
effects  derived  from  the  export  of  U.S. 
SST's  wUl  be  offset  by  money  American 
tourists,  traveling  in  these  planes,  will 
spend  overseas. 

I  ask:  Are  the  favorable  benefits  U.S. 
subsonic  transports  have  had  on  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  a  myth?  Have  the  favor- 
able effects  derived  from  the  export  of 
U.S.  subsonic  jets  been  offset  by  money 
spent  by  American  tourists  overseas?  Let 
us  look  at  the  record. 

Airplanes  are  one  product  we  still  ex- 
port competitively.  More  than  four-fifths 
of  all  the  jet  airliners  flying  the  non- 
Commimist  world  are  built  In  the  United 
States.  Our  aircraft  exports  have  been 
running  at  about  one  and  a  quarter  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

To  say  that  these  exports  have  not 
had  a  favorable  effect  on  our  balance  of 
trade  is  to  pretend  that  American  tour- 
ists would  not  have  left  the  country  if 
there  had  been  no  U.S.  subsonic  jets. 
What,  may  I  ask,  was  to  keep  these  tour- 
ists from  traveling  in  British  built  VC- 
lO's  and  Comets  instead  of  American 
built  707's  and  DC-8's?  And  what  would 
our  balance  of  trade  situation  have  been 
then?  Let  me  tell  you.  It  would  have  been 
a  lot  worse  than  it  is  today. 

The  British  and  French  know  this,  and 
so  do  the  Russians.  That  is  what  the 
Concorde  and  the  TU-144  are  all  about. 
The  British  and  French  would  much 
rather  build  a  competitive  new  airliner  at 
home,  instead  of  continuing  to  buy  them 
from  us,  and  then  do  some  exporting  of 
their  own.  Already  more  than  half  of  the 
74  Concordes  on  order  are  slated  to  go 
to  U.S.  airlines. 

In  meeting  this  challenge  with  a  big- 
ger, faster,  and  more  economical  SST, 
the  United  States  expects  to  sell  at  least 
500  airplanes.  More  than  half,  270  would 
go  to  overseas  carriers.  However,  the 
Concorde  manufacturers  already  have 
plans  to  produce  a  second  generation,  ad- 
vanced Concorde  that  would  be  competi- 
tive with  the  U.S.  SST.  Delay  in  offering 
an  American-built  SST  would  provide 
the  opening  for  a  go-ahead  on  the  larger 
Concorde.  Moreover,  a  European  consor- 
tium is  starting  the  development  and 
production  of  a  two-engine  airbus  to  fill 
a  gap  in  the  line  of  advanced  transports. 
Production  and  sale  of  a  family  of  trans- 
ports to  foreign  carriers  that  previously 
were  supplied  by  U.S.  manufacturers 
would  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  ex- 
port market  for  both  SST's  and  subsonic 
jets  with  its  unfavorable  effect  on  our 
balance  of  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  friends  across 
the  ocean — the  benefactors  of  an  im- 
mense American  tourist  trade — are  after 
our  airplane  trade  as  well.  I,  for  one, 
think  it  would  be  a  shame  to  give  it  away. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kemp  I . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
before  us  today  bears  vitally  upon  a  fun- 
damental question  about  the  Nation's 
future :  Do  we  wish  to  continue  to  invest 
even  more  of  our  resources  and  money 
in  meeting  demands  for  better  transpor- 
tation and  more  services?  Or  should  we 
concentrate  our  energies  and  resources 
on  improving  the  quality  of  existing 
methods? 
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Every  day,  in  this  country  alone,  an 
average  of  almost  10.000  babies  are  born, 
about  5,000  persons  die,  aftd  over  1,000 
more  persons  enter  the  country  than 
leave.  This  adds  up  to  a  net  increase  in 
total  population  of  about  6,000  a  day  or 
over  2  million  persons  a  year. 

By  the  year  1980,  when  ihe  SST's 
could  be  rolling  down  our  commercial 
runways  in  large  numbers,  we  will  have 
increased  our  population  by  at  least  20 
million.  At  the  end  of  this  decade,  not 
even  considering  the  potential  foreign 
market,  the  citizens  of  this  country  will 
demand,  if  it  is  not  available,  better  in- 
ternational transportation  and  service. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  SST. 

I  realize  that  many,  though  they  see 
the  problems  ahead,  dare  not  recom- 
mend the  obvious  solution.  Why  should 
this  be  the  case?  Dr.  S.  Fred  Singer, 
Chairman.  SST  Environmental  Advisory 
Committee  has  a  theory  about  these  ob- 
jections. Dr.  Singer  was  the  first  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Environmental 
Satellite  Center  and  subsequently  was 
dean  of  the  School  of  Environmental 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Miami.  His 
scientific  interests  include  atmospheric 
physics,  space  physics  and  oceanography. 
He  has  authored  and  edited  a  recent 
book  entitled  "Global  Effects  of  Environ- 
mental Pollution."  He  is  currently  chair- 
man of  the  American  Geophysical 
Union's  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

He  declares  that — 

I  think  the  answer  is  complex,  but  perhaps 
one  of  the  important  reasons  is  that  the  SST 
has  become  a  symbol.  In  my  view,  we  are 
witnessing  here  a  general  reaction  against 
all  technological  progress,  and  against  basic 
science  Itself,  on  the  part  of  a  coalition  of 
people  which — paradoxically — Includes  sci- 
entists 

The  environmentalists  overlook  the 
important  fact  that  the  chief  reason  the 
SST  is  attractive  to  the  world's  airline 
companies  also  promises  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  the  environment.  Namely,  that 
the  SST  would  be  twice  as  productive  as 
the  most  productive  subsonic  jet,  the 
Boeing  747.  As  a  result,  it  would  take  half 
as  many  SST's  as  747's  to  handle  the  in- 
ternational traflQc.  with  the  real  expecta- 
tion that  the  SST  can  be  made  quieter 
and  cleaner  than  the  747. 

"The  environmental  arguments  against 
the  supersonic  transport  (SST)  are  now 
in  tatters,"  according  to  the  objective 
correspondent,  Jude  Wanniski.  Writing  in 
the  March  8,  1971  issue  of  the  National 
Observer,  he  simimarizes  the  demise  of 
the  environmental  argiunent : 

Of  all  the  horrifying  charges  raised  by  the 
environmental  lobby  against  the  SST,  not 
one  h%s  survived  a  barrage  of  intense  scien- 
tific scrutiny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  SST  t':day.  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
not  100  percent  sure  that  we  have  the 
economically  viable,  airport  compatible, 
transport.  Proof  of  that  will  come  in  the 
development  of  the  prototype.  However, 
Mr  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  wrong 
to  default  the  program  and  for  me  to  vote 
against  the  SST  on  the  basis  of  a  5-per- 
cent anxiety  factor.  Even  Dr.  Singer  tes- 
tified he  is  only  "95  percent  sure"  about 
the  SST,  but  he  hastened  to  add,  within  2 
years,  before  the  United  States  would 


have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  go  from 
prototype  to  production  of  SST's,  he  be- 
lieves he  can  be  "99.9  percent  sure." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  be  open  and 
completely  honest  about  my  emotions 
concerning  the  future  of  the  SST  and  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  our 
commitment.  This  joint  resolution  be- 
fore us  today  is  simply  to  supply  fimds 
to  continue  through  June  30,  1971,  those 
projects  and  activities  normally  provided 
for  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Related  Agencies  appropria- 
tions which  includes  funding  for  the  SST 
as  authorized  in  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  resolution  is 
passed  and  we  have  a  continuing  appro- 
priation for  the  SST — this  is  not  the 
end.  Even  yet  this  year  we  will  have  be- 
fore the  Congress  the  flscal  year  1972 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  which,  of  course,  will  in- 
clude SST  funding.  If,  what  I  call  my 
"anxiety  factor"  has  increased,  I  might 
very  well  vote  to  end  SST  funding. 

No  one  has  positive  proof  on  all  issues 
of  the  SST  and  it  is  unfortimate  that 
clainls,  currently  imdecipherable,  have 
been  made  on  both  sides.  As  James  Res- 
ton  pointed  out  in  the  March  17,  1971, 
New  York  Times: 

For  this  has  bfen  one  of  the  most  vicious 
and  misleading  debates  of  the  year  and  most 
of  the  time,  the  national  Interest  has  been 
lost  in  the  turmoil. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  national  interest  10  years  from 
now,  but  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  cur- 
rent potential  for  a  favorable  economic 
impact.  There  are  13,000  people  em- 
ployed directly  on  the  SST  at  this  time. 
It  would  be  serious  enough  to  lay  off 
these  individuals,  but  10  years  from  now, 
if  some  country  is  flying  a  successful, 
commercial  SST  and  we  are  not  in  the 
field — the  total  industry  would  experi- 
ence an  employment  trauma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
interest  rate  of  return  on  this  loan  to 
industry  to  develop  the  SST  points  up 
the  fact  that  we  are  voting  risk  capital 
to  keep  our  aircraft  industry  not  only 
No.  1  in  the  world,  but  also  a  significant 
factor  in  Oiir  economy. 

We  all  become  acutely  aware  of  this 
when  the  Russians  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  intend  to  enter  the  air  trans- 
port field  tind  have  recently  run  two- 
page  ads  in  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology,  an  American  magazine,  urg- 
ing aerospace  executives  to  buy  the  So- 
viet TU-144  SST.  They  also  announced 
that  their  plane  will  go  into  regular  pas- 
senger service  in  October. 

But  it  would  be  nonsense  to  put  good 
money  after  bad  in  order  to  seek  pres- 
tige or  leadership  for  their  sake  alone.  A 
proponent  of  the  SST  made  a  flat  state- 
ment in  the  hearings: 

I  said  very  clearly  the  taxpayers  will  get 
all  of  their  Investment  back.  When  the  500th 
airplane  Is  sold  they  will  get  a  billion  dollar 
profit.  The  taxpayers  wll  get  S6  to  $10  billon 
In  tax  revenue. 

Even  though  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
distinguished  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  whose  studious 
members  evaluated  the  testimony,  I  can- 
not honestly  say  there  is  in  my  mind,  an 


absolute  certainly  that  the  loan  will  pro- 
duce profits.  I  do  know  that  seven  out  of 
nine  very  able  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  recommend  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  passed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  say 
the  SST  should  not  be  developed  because 
other  problem  areas  are  underfinanced. 
What  the  SST  opponents  do  not  ac- 
knowledge, but  what  must  constantly 
concern  us  in  Congress,  is  where  the 
fimds  are  to  come  from  to  assure  that 
social  needs  are  not  imderflnanced. 

Without  a  healthy  aviation  industry, 
yielding  2  to  2'4  billion  export  dollars 
a  year,  plus  other  billions  in  personal 
and  corporate  income  taxes,  your  taxes 
and  mine  might  well  be  higher. 

Delay  now  would  be  exceedingly 
costly — perhaps  costing  the  United 
States  the  market  to  foreign  competi- 
tors. Should  that  happen,  the  United 
States  would  be  denied  the  $22  billion  in 
trade  benefits  forecast,  the  $6  to  $10 
billion  in  tax  revenues,  and  perhaps  150,- 
000  jobs;  we  would  also  lose  the  $1  bil- 
lion already  invested— money  contrac- 
tually repayable  to  the  Government,  plus 
a  good  chance  for  a  billion-dollar  profit, 
from  SST  sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
totype program  is  to  resolve  imcertain- 
ties.  Some  people  talk  about  a  list  of  pri- 
orities. But  those  who  say  there  are  more 
important  priorities  cannot  be  intellec- 
tually honest  for  how  can  we  measure 
imcertainties  not  to  mention  an  impact 
that  will  not  be  felt  for  at  least  a 
decade. 

By  asking  Congress  to  withhold  ap- 
propriations until  uncertainties  are  re- 
solved, is,  Mr.  Chairman,  recommending 
action  that  is  not  only  impractical  but, 
in  my  opinion,  fiscally  irresponsible. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  free  enterprise  system,  but  I  know 
nothing  in  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  indicates  that  the  Government  Is 
supposed  to  contribute  risk  capital. 

How  does  the  gentleman  Justify  the 
Government  pro'vidlng  taxpayers'  money 
as  risk  capital?  Is  not  that  the  task,  the 
challenge,  and  the  fvmction  of  the  pri- 
vate entrepreneur,  of  whom  I  am  proud 
to  classify  myself? 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  do  also. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  not  this 
the  role  of  private  industry  which  is 
supposed  to  have  the  guts,  supposed  to 
have  the  talent  and  which  moves  and 
puts  it  in  the  marketplace  and  does  its 
thing? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  believe  there  are  ex- 
tenuating circtmistances  in  view  of  the 
world  situation  which  Involves  the  com- 
plete fimding  of  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde and  the  TU-144. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  If  supersonic  travel  is 
commercially  advisable — and  I  assimie 
some  day  it  wQl  be — why  can  we  not  go 
to  the  private  money  market  for  its 
development? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  believe  I  have  covered 
that  in  my  general  statement. 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts fMr.  BtniKE> . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
SST  program,  and  I  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  ,  who  has  out- 
lined an  excellent  case  against  the  SST. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  am  well  enough 
known  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
they  would  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  I  am  not  by  nature  a  crusader  or  a 
man  who  espouses  one  new  cause  after 
another.  When  I  made  the  decision  last 
December  to  vote  '"ith  Congressman 
Yates  on  his  amendment  to  delete  fur- 
ther funding  of  the  SST  from  the  trans- 
portation appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  I  did  so  only  after  considerable 
reflection  and  consultation.  I  also  did  so 
after  reading  carefully  the  hundreds  of 
letters  which  were  then  pouring  into  my 
office  from  i.iy  constituents,  nearly  all 
of  which  urged  me  to  vote  against  fur- 
ther funding  for  the  controversial  SST. 
Since  that  vote,  in  which  I  was  in  the 
minority  as  things  turned  out,  nothing 
has  happened  to  change  my  mind.  In 
fact,  the  volume  of  mail  has  increased 
and  again  has  been  nearly  imanimous  in 
urging  me  to  continue  to  vote  against 
further  funding  of  the  supersonic  project. 

In  all  of  this,  I  think  that  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  my  voting  record  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  interests  of  organized 
labor  has  been  as  close  to  100  percent  as 
is  humanly  possible.  It,  therefore,  was  an 
agonizing  decision  last  December,  as  it 
is  today,  to  find  myself  opposing  some  of 
my  labor  union  friends  on  this  issue. 
I  would  never  want  to  vote  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  imemployment.  The  last 
thing  this  Nation  needs  today  is  more 
unemployment.  I  have  satisfied  my  con- 
science on  this  matter  to  the  point  where 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  SST  were  spent  on  other 
worthwhile  projects,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  work  to  go  around. 

And  that  is  why  I  find  myself  about 
to  vote  against  further  funding  for  this 
supersonic  plane.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  other  worthwhile  projects — 
too  many  other  worthwhile  projects 
which  need  attention  immediately — for 
me  to  vote  for  this  experiment,  and  that 
is  what  it  is.  The  most  positive  statement 
on  the  matter  seems  to  be  to  continue 
the  funding  so  that  prototype  models  can 
be  tested  to  determine  whether  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  feasible  proposition  both  scien- 
tifically, economically,  and  ecologically 
to  mass  produce  the  SST.  In  other  words, 
the  funds  which  we  are  requested  to  ap- 
propriate today  will,  at  best,  complete 
two  prototype  models.  Only  if  the  tests 
are  successful  and  some  300  planes  are 
sold  will  the  Nation  have  recouped  its 
investment  in  this  plane.  My  friends,  I 
feel  that  there  are  too  many  higher  na- 
tional priorities  which  are  competing  for 
the  limited  funds  available  with  the  SST. 
We  know  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
amount  of  money  will  revitalize  the 
ground  transportation  system  in  this 
country  beyond  belief.  An  expenditure 
of  this  amount  of  money  would  consid- 
erably alleviate  the  congestion  and  diffi- 
culties in  getting  in  a^d  out  of  our  Na- 
tion's major  air  terminals.  Instead  of 
over  $1  billion  being  spent  on  a  proto- 


type model,  that  kind  of  money,  it  seems 
to  me.  Is  urgently  needed  to  tackle  some 
of  the  major  problems  confronting  the 
elderly  and  the  disadvantaged  citizens 
of  our  Nation. 

Again,  if  I  were  connnced  that  this 
Nation's  balance-of-payment-s  position 
would  suffer  irreparable  damage  becau.se 
of  my  vote  today,  I  would  hesitate  to  vote 
this  way.  But  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  development  of  a  prototype  SST  will 
have  that  much  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments.  Given  the  generally  critical 
reception  accorded  the  Brltislj^rench 
venture  in  this  area,  the  llmitiHfons  of 
overwater  routes  and  reduced  power  and 
thrust.  I  just  do  not  see  the  market  for 
this  plane  that  the  supporters  claim  for 
It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  market  it- 
self saw  the  need  for  such  a  plane,  then, 
as  has  happened  so  many  times  in  the 
past,  private  enterprise  in  this  country 
would  have  lone  the  job  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Bankers  would  have 
been  interested.  As  it  is,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  millions  on  this  proj- 
ect and  what  we  are  being  told  today  is 
that  if  funds  are  not  continued  by  the 
Federal  Goverrmient,  then  the  experi- 
ment is  hopelessly  d>X)med.  It  seems  to 
me  the  market  does  not  have  a  verj* 
hopeful  view  of  the  future  prospects  of 
this  plane.  To  those  who  have  told  me 
that  this  will  be  the  first  time  the  United 
States  will  bow  out  of  competition  in- 
volving a  major  iruiovation  and  let  other 
nations  win  it  by  default,  I  can  only  say 
that  in  the  past,  private  enterprise  has 
always  felt  it  necessary  to  compete.  In 
this  area,  apparently  the  risk  is  too  great. 
The  fact  is  that  our  airlines  which  have 
invested  so  much  in  the  747  have  fallen 
on  hard  times  and  have  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  secure  bank  credit. 
Bankers  all  over  the  country  have  indi- 
cated their  skepticism  about  yet  another 
multibillion- dollar  Investment  by  the 
Nation's  airlines.  The  race  to  get  some- 
where in  half  the  time  might  prove  to 
be  the  straw  that  breaks  the  backs  of 
our  Nation's  airlines.  The  few  jetsetters 
that  would  benefit  from  the  results  and 
the  high  costs  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  their  travel  just  does  not  strike  me 
as  a  compelling  argument  for  changing 
my  position. 

In  short,  having  weighed  all  the  facts, 
considered  all  the  priorities  facing  this 
Congress,  I  have  been  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion unemotionally  and  even  unen- 
thusiastically that  the  coui-se  of  rea.'^on 
in  this  matter  is  to  join  with  Congress- 
man Yates  in  voting  for  an  amendment 
when  the  House  dissolves  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  delete  funds 
for  the  continued  development  of  the 
SST  provided  in  the  transportation  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1971  as  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Obey  I . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations who  voted  against  the  appropria- 
tion of  this  money,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Yates  >  for  his  tenacious  devotion  to  the 
cau.«e  that  is  before  us  here  today,  and 


I  would  like  to  urge  a  vote  against  the 
resolution. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  abundantly  clear 
that  merely  building  and  flying  two  pro- 
totypes for  100  hours,  at  an  expense  of 
$1.3  billion  to  the  Federal  Government, 
would  not  tell  us  a  thing  about  the  eco- 
nomic or  the  environmental  aspecus  of 
SST  flight. 

In  fact,  going  that  far  in  my  judgment 
would  only  open  the  door  to  what  the 
administration  concedes  is  a  three-  to 
five-billion-doUar  no  man's  land  between 
prototype  and  production.  It  offers  no 
plan  for  private  financing  of  those  pro- 
duction costs,  nor  can  it  guarantee  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  be 
asked  to  pick  up  some  of  that  giant  tab, 
or  all  of  it.  when  the  time  comes. 

We  have  been  exposed  these  past  few 
months  to  the  hard  sell  on  the  theme 
that  "we  are  too  far  into  the  prototype 
development  to  quit  now.  that  we  should 
spend  millions  more  to  underwrite  the 
$800  million  in  public  funds  already 
spent."  Simply,  what  bothers  me  about 
tills  whole  affair  is  that  if  that  argument 
has  any  force  at  all  today  it  would  be 
virtually  nonstoppable  once  those  pro- 
totypes rolled  out  of  the  hangar,  and  I 
think  the  Govemihent  could  be  asked  for 
millions,  and  even  billions  more  than  we 
are  being  asked  to  fund  in  this  resolution 
today. 

To  support  their  case  for  full  speed 
ahead,  boosters  of  the  SST  keep  insisting 
that  the  age  of  supersonic  transport  is 
here.  As  evidence,  Ithey  cite  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Anglo-French  Concorde  and 
the  Soviet  TU-144,  implying  that  these 
foreign  aircraft  represent  a  competitive 
threat  to  the  American  aviation  industry. 

Actually,  the  Concorde  and  TU-144 
prototypes  demonstrate  only  that  the 
combination  of  aliuninum  technology 
and  prodigious  goverrunent  spending  can 
produce  fiight-testable  aircraft.  It  has 
absolutely  not  been  shown  that  either 
can  operate  profitably  in  civil  aviation, 
or  indeed  that  the  aircraft  can  even  be 
sold. 

The  Federal  Government  is  being  im- 
plored to  develop  and  build  two  SST 
prototypes  at  a  time  when  private  indus- 
try is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  do 
so.  And  what  of  the  prohibitively  expen- 
sive stages  between  prototype  and  certi- 
fied production  model? 

Last  December,  after  a  meeting  in  New 
York,  a  number  of  top  airline  presidents 
met  in  New  York  and  expressed  their  be- 
Uef  that  the  United  States  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  prototype  program.  In  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  those  present, 
Najeeb  Halaby,  president  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways,  posed  the  question, 
"Are  we  able  to  pay  for  our  part  of  the 
program,"  and  answered: 

We  bcUeve  that  the  government  and  the 
aerospace  Industry  and  the  airlines  will  be 
able  to  arrange  for  each  to  pay  lt.s  part  In  the 
time  period  1976  to  1980. 

That  sounds  like  a  flatout  expectation 
that  the  taxpayer  will  be  footing  at  least 
some  of  the  SST  bill  years  after  the  pro- 
totype development  and  constmction 
phase. 

As  a  sign  of  support  for  the  program, 
the  statement  noted  that  26  airlines  had 
put  up  $81  million — "money  we  could 
have  used  otherwise,"  Mr.  Halaby  said, 
"but  which  we  paid  Into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
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ury  5  years  ago  as  our  evidence  of  faith 
in  the  program." 

Unlike  the  Government  subsidy,  tlie 
airlines'  money  has  not  all  been  spent, 
since  $22.4  million  of  the  $81  million  was 
put  in  escrow  to  reserve  delivery  positions 
for  aircraft  and  is  totally  refundable. 

Second,  the  remaining  $59  million  was 
not  all  outgo.  As  the  Wall  Street  Jotu-nal 
has  noted,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruled  the  money  deductible  as  research 
and  development  expense.  At  corporate 
tax  rates,  the  airlines'  "evidence  of  faith" 
in  the  program  dwindles  by  about  half. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  Congress  should  gamble  additional 
public  funds  to  develop  and  build  two 
SST  prototypes  that  will  not  prove  out 
either  the  economic  or  enviroimiental 
aspects  of  supersonic  transportation. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Whenever  anyone  comes  <»  Congress 
asking  for  the  taxpayers'  money,  there- 
fore, the  first  question  we  should  ask  is: 
Is  it  for  the  general  welfare?  If  the 
proposed  expenditure  will  only  benefit  a 
few  r-eople,  lf.it  promises  no  real  public 
benefits,  if  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 
can  and  should  be  provided  by  the  mar- 
ketplace without  Grovemment  subsidy, 
then  the  Government  should  not  get  in- 
volved. It  is  not  for  the  general  welfare. 

Using  this  test,  the  SST  clearly  is  not 
a  general  welfare  program. 

Who  is  it  going  to  l>enefit?  It  Is  a  high- 
priced  plane  for  people  In  a  hurry,  people 
whose  time  is  so  important  to  them  that 
they  will  be  willing  to  pay  higher  fares  to 
get  to  Europe  a  couple  of  hours  faster. 

The  Transportation  Department  has 
labored  mightily  trying  to  prove  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  like  this.  The 
best  they  have  been  able  to  do,  however, 
is  to  come  up  with  projections  showing 
that  10  percent  of  the  American  people 
will  be  fiying  internationally  by  1985.  But 
only  a  small  fraction  of  these  people  will 
be  flying  on  SST's,  even  using  the  Trans- 
portation Department's  own  figures.  Ac- 
cording to  those  figures  SST's  will  make 
up  only  about  25  percent  of  the  Inter- 
national jet  fleet  in  1985,  so  unless  all 
the  subsonic  jets  are  going  to  be  fls^ng 
empty.  Only  2  or  3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation will  be  flying  on  SST's.  That  is  not 
very  many  people. 

But.  it  is  said,  the  SST  will  provide  jobs 
for  thousands  of  persons  and  be  of  great 
help  in  solving  our  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

These  two  arguments — jobs  and 
balance  of  payments — have  been  rejected 
and  even  ridiculed  by  the  most  eminent 
economists  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Milton  Friedman  has  said  it  is  dis- 
graceful for  knowledgeable  Government 
officials  to  use  these  arguments,  and  calls 
them  demonstrable  fallacies. 

Arthur  Okun,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, calls  the  jobs  argtunent 
palpable  nonsense  and  says  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments calculations  are  nu- 
merical science  fiction. 


Other  economists  have  called  these 
arguments  specious,  irrelevant,  and 
economic  hyperbole. 

The  principal  and  obvlotis  defect  in  the 
jobs  argument  is  that  the  expenditure  of 
a  billion  dollars  of  the  Government's 
money  on  anything— be  it  SST's.  or  mass 
transit,  or  housing,  or  whatever — will 
provide  a  bilUon  dollars'  worth  of  jobs. 
The  choice  is  not  between  jobs  or  no 
jobs — it  is  a  choice  between  jobs  building 
the  SST  or  jobs  building  something  else. 

Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Kennedy 
administration,  has  called  the  SST  "an 
enormously  costly  way  to  create  jobs." 
He  said: 

It  can't  begin  to  match  the  job-creating 
power  of  a  public  service  jobs  program,  or 
a  housing  program,  or  even  a  carefully  select- 
ed program  of  consumer  stimulus. 

Arthur  Okun,  Dr.  Heller's  counterpart 
in  the  Johnson  administration,  has  said 
much  the  same  thing: 

There  Is  simply  no  evidence  that  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  on  SST  will  create  more 
Jobs  or  better  Jobs  than  expenditures  for 
manpower  programs  or  health  or  urban  re- 
newal. 

Milton  Friedman,  who  agrees  with 
these  gentlemen  on  little  else,  agrees  with 
them  on  this : 

The  so-called  employment  effects  Involve  a 
fallacy  of  composition.  .  .  .  Extra  employment 
on  the  SST  will  be  offset  by  smaller  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Our  objective  should  not  be 
Jobs  but  productive  jobs  and  that  objective 
Is  best  achieved  by  the  test  of  the  market,  not 
by  government  subsidization  of  leaf-raklng 
jobs. 

As  for  the  balance-of-payments  bene- 
fits from  the  SST,  these  are  so  conjec- 
tural and  so  far  in  the  future  that  no 
reputable  independent  economist  thinks 
they  should  be  given  any  weight  at  all. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Kindleberger,  of  MIT,  the 
leading  authority  in  the  country  on  inter- 
national trade  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, has  said: 

There  Is  very  little  validity  to  these  esti- 
mates of  the  balance  of  payments  losses 
from  not  building  the  SST,  but  .  .  .  this  U  a 
faulty  basis  for  deciding  the  question  in  the 
first  place. 

MUton  Friedman  has  called  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments argument  "a  com- 
plete red  herring." 

Paul  Samuelson  has  testified  that  the 
effects  of  the  SST  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments "can  as  well  be  unfavorable  as 
favorable." 

The  issue  is  stunmed  up  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
Arrow  of  Harvard: 

(1)  The  balance  of  payments  is  not  cur- 
rently a  significant  economic  problem  for  the 
United  States  and  may  not  be  in  the  future; 

(2)  If  it  were  a  problem,  It  should  be 
handled  by  general  fiscal  and  monetary  tools, 
not  by  expansion  of  one  Industry  at  the  pos- 
sible complication  of  Increased  readjustment 
problems  In  the  future: 

(3)  Short-run  problems  should  not  In  any 
case  be  handled  by  long-run  solutions;  the 
problem  may  simply  be  turned  into  its  oppo- 
site at  some  future  time. 

In  contrast  to  the  SST.  virtually  every 
other  Federal  subsidy  program  has  been, 
at  least  initially,  a  general  welfare  pro- 
gram. They  have  added  to  our  national 
defense,  like  the  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram; or  provided  frequent  benefits  to 
large  ntmibers  of  people,  like  the  high- 


way program  and  turban  mass  transit 
systems;  or  opened  up  new  parts  of  the 
cotmtry  to  settlement,  like  the  railroads, 
or  benefited  the  economy  of  large  geo- 
graphic areas,  like  the  TVA,  inland  ca- 
nals, and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

There  is  no  such  public  benefit  from 
the  SST.  It  will  benefit  a  few  well-to-do 
airline  travelers,  but  if  they  want  to  they 
should  pay  for  it.  There  is  no  retison  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  decision  of  the  marketplace.  If  in- 
vestment bankers,  aircraft  manufactur- 
ers, and  the  airlines  do  not  think  the 
SST  is  worth  paying  for.  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  taxpayers  should  pay 
for  it. 

Earher  this  month.  Deputy  Budget 
Director  Weinberger  admitted  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  withholding  $8  billion  in  funds 
Congress  has  already  appropriated  for  a 
variety  of  domestic  programs  in  this  fis- 
cal year.  The  ftmds  being  withheld  in- 
clude $200  million  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities  grants,  $200  million  for  urban 
renewal,  $350  million  in  housing  assist- 
ance, and  $200  milUon  for  urban  mass 
transit. 

All  of  these  programs  would  create 
jobs,  and  they  are  all  general  welfare 
programs  that  would  benefit  great  nvun- 
bers  of  people.  But  to  spend  money  on 
them  would  be  inflationary,  the  adminis- 
tration says,  although  spending  $290 
million  for  the  SST  presumably  is  not. 

If  we  are  to  have  Federal  subsidies, 
let  them  be  subsidies  like  these  that  will 
do  people  some  good.  Let  there  be  an  end 
to  this  business  of  subsidizing  Itixury 
transportation  for  the  few. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  two  letters  I  have 
received  from  former  presidential  science 
advisCTs  giving  their  views  on  the  SST. 
The  first  is  from  Dr.  George  B.  Kistiakow- 
sky  of  Harvard,  who  served  as  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  science  adviser 
from  1959  to  1»60.  The  second  is  from 
Dr.  Donald  F.  Homig,  now  president  of 
Brown  University,  who  served  as  science 
adviser   to  Presidoit  Lyndon   Johnson 

from  1964  to  1968: 

Pebr-dabt  11,  1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Rfuss:  In  response  to  your  en- 
quiry here  are  my  views  regarding  the  de- 
sirability of  continuing  the  public  financing 
of  the  SST  project. 

I  should  begin  by  noting  that  I  am  not 
an  expert  in  the  domain  of  supersonic 
flight,  in  the  sense  that  I  have  not  made 
any  scholarly  or  engineering  contributions 
to  i>arts  of  this  domain.  I  have  had  however 
considerable  personal  research  experience 
with  combustion  and  shock  wanes  (the 
"sonic  boom")  In  the  laboratory  and  I  know 
something  about  the  design  of  jet  engines. 

My  first  contact  with  supersonic  flight  as 
a  civilian  public  issue  goes  back  slightly 
more  than  ten  years  when  CAA  (predecessor 
to  PAA)  proposed  to  the  White  House  Of- 
fice, where  I  then  served,  to  develop  a  su- 
personic air  transport  and  President  Elsen- 
hower decided  against  the  inclusion  of  this 
project  In  his  budget. 

On  balance  I  am  definitely  opposed  to 
massive  public  flnanoiug  of  the  SST  project 
for  the  following  reasons. 

Since  we  already  have  more  than  one  type 
of  operational  aircraft  capable  of  about 
Mach  3  aight,  our  international  prestige, 
regardless  of  the  Concorde  ind  the  similar 
USSR  plane,  is  hardly  an  issue.  The  argu- 
ment that  we  must  spend  large  additional 
public    moneys    just    to    demonstrate    the 
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American  tech.iology  of  supersonic  flight  U 
not  tenable  even  though  the  current  project 
will  mo8t  likely  be  auccesslul  in  a  narrow 
technical  sense,  that  Is  the  prototypes  will 
b«  capable  of  sustained  supersonic  flight. 
Thereupon,  as  usuU.  the  pressures  for  con- 
tinuing public  support  Into  the  operaUonal 
phase  of  the  aircraft  will  become  Irresistible. 
Because  of  tnls  it  Is  not  appropriate  to  con- 
sider separately  the  desirability  of  develop- 
mental models  of  3ST  and  of  a  fleet  of  oper- 
aUonal SST.  I  am  convinced  that  the  latter 


At  present  I  understand  that  the  engines 
8we  too  no}sy  to  be  tolerable  at  major  Jet 
airports.  In  this  respect  It  may  have  been 
improved  and  may  be  improved  further  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  a  further  loss  of  efficiency, 
malting  the  economic  prospects  stlU  worse. 

As  to  the  various  environmental  effects, 
other  than  noise  and  sonic  boom,  which  have 
been  suggested,  they  are  speculative  and  I 
have  no  comment. 

I'lnally.  there  is  no  question  that  this 
development  would  contribute  to  the  tech- 


Is  definitely  not  desirable.  I  am  baaing  this  nologlcal  advance  which  Is  so  essential  to 
conclusion  on  the  level  of  perceived  noise  maintaining  the  U.S.  poaltion  in  the  world, 
they  will  generate  near  airports  on  landing      Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  this  development 


and  take-off;  the  problems  ot^tacklng  them 
over  airports  for  longer  time  Intervals  In  bad 
weather  because  of  high  fuel  consumption  In 
subsonic  flight;  or  pollution  of  the  strato- 
sphere while  ttey  are  In  supersonic  flight. 
While  I  am  not  qualified  to  form  inde- 


program  is  too  expensive  for  that  purpose 
alone  and  much  of  the  technology  will  be 
developed  for  military  aircraft  which  are 
already  operating  at  the  speed  of  the  SST. 
In  sum,  this  Is  a  high  risk  development 
which  would  benefit  only  the  small  number 


pendent  Judgement  of  SST's  economic  im-      of  people   who   can   afford   flrst-class   trans- 
portance,  I  give  more  weight  to  the  Judge-  ... 

ment  of  such  distinguished  Independent 
economists  as  Paul  Samuelson  (Nobel  Prize 
in  Economics,  1970)  who  discount  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  SST  to  United  States, 
even  though  the»Concorde  may  become  com- 
mercially available. 

Finally.  I  have  grave  misgivings  about 
spending  the  resources  of  very  many  Ameri- 
cans— the  taxpayers — to  provide  a  small  elite 
with  prestige  transportation  on  a  few  over- 
water  routes  that  will  actually  save  only  a 
small  fraction  of  travel  time  when  computed 
on  a  dooT-to-door  basis. 

While,  thus,  my  opinion  on  the  present 
SST  project  is  firmly  negative.  I  believe  that 


oceanic  travel  and  even  then  would  operate 
at  a  loss.  *■ 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  carry  It  even 
to  the  prototype  stage  since  the  prototypes 
will  answer  no  basic  questions  that  we  can't 
answer  now. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  F.  Hornig. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Keith)  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  him  and  his  col- 


with  crews  from  countries  other  than  our 
own. 

Wealth  comes  only  from  production.  It 
is  very  well  to  say  that  other  programs 
have  higher  priorities.  We  all  want  to 
improve  our  ecology  and  our  economy. 
But  you  cannot  do  it  without  revenues. 
The  purpose  of  this  plane  is  to  generate 
such  revenues  by  maintaining  our  world- 
wide lead  in  aerospace. 

All  over  the  world,  in  war  and  peace, 
you  see  American  commercial  aircraft — 
and  85  percent  of  these  planes  are  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  The  Russians, 
the  British,  and  the  French  economists 
recognized  that  the  next  generation  of 
aircraft  is  going  to  be  supersonic  and 
they  decided  to  capture  the  lead — in  the 
same  way  that  the  British  did  in  the  era 
of  clipper  ships. 

Unless  we  respond  as  called  for  in  this 
resolution  we  cannot  compete  with  the 
state  subsidized  SST  efforts  of  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  have  lost  our  shoe 
industry.  We  have  lost  our  textiles.  We 
have  lost  our  television  manufacturing. 
I  tried  to  buy  a  domestic  television  set 
the  other  day  and  got  one  from  Sylvania. 
As  I  was  installing  the  antenna,  I  noticed 
that  it  said  on  the  back  of  the  set  "Made 
in  Taiwan." 

Much  of  what  we  use  today  comes  from 
abroad.  Aerospace  is  the  only  industry 
in  which  we  are  still  the  unrivaled  lead- 


vigorous  efforts  to  advance  the  "state  of  the     leagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for     g]-  That,  too,  can  go  the  way  shoes,  tex- 


art"  of  supersonic  flight  should  be  oontln 
ued.  ImprovemenU  In  propulsion.  Including 
reduction  of  noise  and  chemical  pollution, 
perhaps  scgpe  engineering  break-throughs  In 
ttoe  design  of  swlng-wlng  aircraft,  etc.  may 
make  a  civilian  supersonic  air  transport  a 
very  desirable  undertaking  some  years  hence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  B.  KlSTIAKOWSKT, 

Harvard     University.    Department    of 
Chemistry. 

BSOWN  Univebsity, 
Providence,  RJ.,  March  12, 1971. 
Hon.  HXNRT  S.  Rtttss, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dkjlb  H*NaY :  I  am  happy  to  respond  to  your 


the  very  detailed  attention  which  they 
have  given  to  this  question  in  the  recent 
hearings,  and  for  the  extraordinarily 
fine  caliber  of  debate  that  has  taken 
place  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SST  was  the  big 
issue  in  my  last  election.  It  lends  itself 
beautifully  to  a  political  campaign.  Tele- 
vision producers  can  create  a  clever, 
visible,  and  audible  image  of  a  vast  pol- 
lution machine,  endangering  the  health 
and  tranquility  of  one's  constituents. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent 

in  the  campaign  against  me  on  this  issue 

question  concerning  my  attitude  on  the  SST     alone — a  TV  viewer  heard  the  plane  and 


prototype  development.  As  you  know.  I 
studied  this  question  with  the  aid  of  very 
able  consultants  during  all  of  my  years  as 
President  Johnson's  Science  Adviser.  I  sat 
with  the  President's  Committee  on  the  SST 
dtirlng  Its  deliberations.  Since  then  I  have 
followed  the  debate  with  lively  Interest,  al- 
though I  have  not  had  access  to  any  Infor- 
mation not  publicly  available. 

My  opposition  to  the  program  Is.  prin- 
cipally, that  It  Is  so  unlikely  to  succeed  as 
to  make  it  a  very  poor  risk.  The  tests  of  re- 
sponse to  the  sonic  boom  conducted  at  Okla- 
homa City  as  well  as  those  conducted  at  my 
Instigation  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  and 
elsewhere  make  It  certain  tbat  It  will  not  be 
acceptable  for  operation  over  populated 
areas.  You  will  recall  the  finding  that  the 
sonic  bocwn  Is  as  annoying  to  i>eople  as  a 
70 .  Jet  under  full  takeoff  power  directly  over- 
head at  altitudes  less  than  a  thousand  feet. 
Moreover,  the  causes  of  the  sonic  boom  are 
BO  fundamental  that  there  Is  no  prospect  of 
significantly  diminishing  It. 

Aside  from  the  unacceptable  sonic  boom, 
the  payload  of  the  projected  aircraft  Is  so 
small  a  part  of  Its  total  weight  that  It  would 
be  an  economic  disaster — particularly  If  it 
grows  In  weight  as  it  Is  made  safe  and  reliable 
as  has  happened  with  most,  If  not  all,  pre- 
vious aircraft.  Moreover,  the  economic  proe- 
pects  are  diminished  If  the  number  produced 
is  reduced  to  those  required  for  routes  over 
the  oceans  or  tm populated  areas. 


saw  the  smoke  and  was  sure  that  ecologi 
cal  disaster  was  around  the  corner.  I  am 
delighted  today  that  the  ecological  dis- 
aster which  was  forecast  by  my  oppo- 
nents has  been  shown  to  be  fictitious  by 
the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  this  afternoon. 

The  economics  of  the  issue  reminds  me 
somewhat  of  the  salty  seafaring  economy 
that  flourished  in  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts in  mid- 1800.  In  the  1860's  we 
had  clipper  ships  that  sailed  the  seas  and 
we  dominated  world  trade  on  the  oceans. 

During  the  Civil  War,  distracted  by  the 
military  effort,  we  lost  our  leadership  on 
the  seas  as  the  British  subsidized  a  ship 
known  as  the  packet  and  took  away  our 
lead  in  that  field.  From  then  on  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  literally  gone  down  the 
drain  until  today,  less  than  4  percent  of 
ocean  travel  is  in  American  bottoms. 

In  order  to  recapture  our  lead  in  this 
area,  the  Congress  authorized  a  $10  bil- 
lion merchant  marine  program  just  last 
fall.  We  did  this  in  an  effort  to  catch  up 


tiles,  and  our  television  industry  have 
gone  unless  we  do  something  about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  support  of  this 
program  does  not  mean  that  the  SST  is 
desirable  at  any  and  all  locations.  Even 
though  the  atmospheric  and  noise  pollu- 
tion problems  may  be  resolved,  success 
with  these  aspects  of  its  development  does 
not  mean  it  will  or  should  use  existing 
airports.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  new  air 
transport  system,  new  backup  commu- 
nities and  faculties  may  be.  and  probably 
are,  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
district  in  Massachusetts,  and  particu- 
larly Cape  Cod,  is  not  that  community 
nor  does  it  have  the  facilities. 

During  the  last  campaign,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  opponents  tried  to  convince  the 
people  of  Cape  Cod  that  this  plane  would 
land  in  their  backyard.  They  tried  to 
convince  these  intelligent  people  that 
their  fragile  and  precious  environment 
would  be  the  nest  for  ear-shattering,  pol- 
lution-bearing supersonic  transports.  But 
these  people,  my  constituents  and  friends, 
remembered.  They  remembered  10  years 
ago,  when  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore was  established  through  my  vig- 
orous support,  that  we  made  some  judg- 
ments that  have  a  parallel  today.  The 
national  seashore  could  have  been  de- 
veloped like  a  Jones  Beach,  or  a  Coney 
Island.  But  we  decided  then  that  the  cape 
could  not  survive  that  kind  of  develop- 
ment. It  could  not  absorb  that  reckless 
abandon  that  comes  with  big  projects 
that  devastate  our  resources,  could  turn 
our  pine  lands  into  concrete,  or  litter  our 
quiet  leisure  v.ith  blaring  mu-sic  and 
blustering  neon. 

Cape  Cod  must  remain  as  we  know  it. 
as  our  neighbors  know  it,  and  as  our  visi- 
tors from  all  over  the  world  know  It.  To 
^bnceive  of  the  cape  as  a  potential  re- 


with  the  Russians,  Japanese,  and  the  ceptacle  for  a  jetport  city,  with  60,000 
others  who  have  been  building  merchant  people  to  service  it,  with  massive  re- 
ships  and  plying  the  oceans  of  the  world     quirements  for  ground  or  supplemental 
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air  transpoita'.ion,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
abiurd.  We  cannot,  and  will  not,  remove 
^n  asset  from  the  Massachusetts  econ- 
omy and  from  the  Nations  inventory  of 
national  parks  that  is  enjoyed  by  so  many 
people,  lor  so  many  reasons.  As  strong  as 
my  suppoit  is  for  the  development  of  the 
SST.  my  opposition  is  even  stronger  to 
any  thought  of  its  operation  In  south- 
eastern Massachusetts. 

To  put  this  question  farther  into  per- 
spective, I  would  venture  to  say  that  a 
cape  jetport  is  both  environmentally  and 
economically  absurd.  The  centers  of  pop- 
ulation and  commerce  which  such  a  jet- 
port would  be  intended  to  serve — Greater 
Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  the  Mer- 
rimack Valley,  and  perhaps  Hartford- 
are  simply  too  remote  from  Cape  Cod  for 
a  proposed  jetport  to  attract  sufiBcient 
passengers  and  cargo  to  be  economically 
viable. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  stat- 
utes dealing  with  environmental  policy, 
which  require  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  ecological  Impact  of  such  federally 
funded  projects  as  airport  development, 
would  restrain  the  Commonwealth  from 
establishing  a  commercial  jetport  in  such 
an  environmentally  delicate  area  as  the 
cape.  And  I  know,  since  any  plan  of  this 
magnitude  and  impact  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Francis  W.  Sargent,  who  is  a  former 
Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
who  served  as  the  executive  head  of  a 
committee  on  national  conservation  and 
recreation  resources,  will  unequivocally 
oppose  any  such  project. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  my  many  contacts  with  constituents 
on  this  matter  and  because  of  my  con- 
cern and  fight  for  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  the  environment.  I  would  like  to  add 
to  the  Record  four  letters  which  provide 
more  detail  and  more  insight  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  letters,  two  to  Mr.  Henry 
Beetle  Hough,  editor  of  the  Vineyard 
Gazette,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hale  of  Vine- 
yard Haven,  and  Mrs.  PhylUs  S.  Garvey 
of  North  Abington.  will  be  of  Interest  to 
many  of  the  concerned  residents  of  the 
12th  District  of  Massachusetts : 

Februahy  19.  1971. 
The  Vineyard  G.usette. 
EdgartoM'n,  Mass. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

The  Vineyard  Gazette,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  newspapers  In  Southeastern 
Massachusetts,  has  taken  strong  exception 
to  my  support  for  the  SST  development 
project.  I  would  like  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  arguments  being  made 
against  the  SST.  partlcailarly  those  con- 
tained In  your  editorial  of  February  5th. 

The  discussion  surrounding  the  SST,  I 
regret  to  say.  has  generated  more  myths  and 
inl«:understandln?s  than  any  other  public 
policy  debate  In  my  memory.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these  myths.  Insofar  as  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  Is  concerned.  Is  that 
which  holds  that  the  question  of  develop- 
ing an  SST  prototype  Is  somehow  directly 
linked  to  the  question  of  establishing  a  Jet- 
port at  Otis  Air  Force  Base. 

At  present  the  proposed  Cape  Jetport  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Crocker  Snow.  In  the  past  few  years  he 
has  tried  and  failed  to  win  acceptance  of 
commercial  aviation  at  the  South  Wey- 
mouth Naval  Air  Station;  I  expect  and 
trust  that  he  will  be  no  more  successful 
as  far  as  the  Cape  and  Otis  are  concerned 


for  the  odds  agaliist  a  commercial  Jetport 
there  remain  quite  long.  The  Air  Force 
currently  occupies  the  property  In  question 
and  has  assured  me  that  Its  ongoing  plans 
call  for  no  phase-out  of  the  mission  at  Otis. 
Further,  the  Governor  and  the  Massport  Au- 
thority. In  response  to  urglngs  by  Interested 
citizens.  Including  me.  have  stated  that  they 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  Jetport  In 
our  area.  Without  the  support  of  these  key 
officials,  with  the  continued  presence  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Otis,  and  in  the  face  of 
spirited  opposition  on  the  part  of  an  aroused 
citizenry  on  the  Cape,  how  can  Mr.  Crocker 
Snow  fulfill  his  dream  of  establishing  a  Jet- 
port there? 

To  put  this  question  further  Into  per- 
spective. I  would  venture  to  say  that  a  Cape 
•'Jetport  is  economically  and  environmentally 
absurd.  The  centers  of  population  and  com- 
merce which  such  a  Jetport  would  be  In- 
tended to  serve  (Greater  Boeton.  Providence, 
Worcester,  and  the  Merrimack  Valley)  are 
simply  too  remote  from  Cape  Cod  for  the 
proposed  Jetport  to  attract  sufficient  passen- 
gers and  cargo  to  be  economically  viable.  The 
lack  of  adequate  surface  transportation  Unk- 
ing the  Cape  with  the  rest  of  Massachusetts 
is  another  nail  in  the  cofttn  of  the  Jetport 
scheme. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  which  requires  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  ecological  Impact  of  such 
federally  funded  projects  as  airport  develop- 
ment, would  restrain  the  Commonwealth 
from  establishing  a  commercial  Jetport  in 
such  an  environmentally  delicate  area  as 
the  Cape. 

So,  how  does  all  of  this  relate  to  the  SST? 
Not  at  all,  In  my  view.  Assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Crocker  Snow 
overcomes  the  forces  arrayed  against  him 
and  establishes  the  Cape  Jetport,  SSTs  land- 
ing at  Otis  would  be  no  more  annoying 
to  nearby  residents,  including  those  on  the 
Vineyard,  than  would  existing  Jets  Indeed, 
they  may  be  even  less  annoying. 

First  of  all,  the  FAA  Is  currently  develop- 
ing a  rule  to  prohibit  Jets  from  flying  at 
such  speeds  over  land  as  to  cause  a  sonic 
boom  to  reach  the  ground.  In  effect,  the 
sonic  boom  will  occur  only  well  out  to  sea 
where,  according  to  studies  of  flights  bj 
military  supersonic  aircraft,  the  Impact  oi 
the  boom  on  the  marine  ecology  is  neg- 
ligible. 

Secondly,  due  to  current  and  projected 
technological  developments  aimed  at  quiet- 
ing the  SST's  engines,  the  "sideline"  noise 
of  the  Supersonic  Transport,  as  It  rolls  down 
the  runway  will  be  well  within  the  maximum 
guidelines  set  by  the  FAA  for  new  subsonic 
Jets.  Finally,  the  SST  will  take  off  on  such 
a  steep  angle  of  ascent  that  by  the  time  It 
is  over  populated  areas  adjacent  to  the  air- 
port, the  engine  noise  heard  at  ground  level 
would  be  considerably  less  than  that  created 
by  current  four  engine  subsonic  Jets  which 
do  not  climb  so  rapidly.  And,  by  the  time 
an  SST  taking  off  in  the  direction  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  passed  over  that  island,  the  noise 
heard  at  ground  level  would  be  about  equiv- 
alent to  the  existing  noise  level  on  Main 
Street  in  Edgartown  on  a  busy  Saturday 
afternoon  In  summer. 

In  any  case,  even  if  the  American  SST  pro- 
gram were  scuttled  tomorrow,  the  British- 
French  Concorde,  which  gives  every  Indica- 
tion of  being  a  viable  supersonic  aircraft, 
will  be  flown  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
Thus,  a  vote  for  or  against  the  development 
of  an  American  SST  prototype  has  no  direct 
relationship  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
SSTs  at  Otis. 

Regrettably,  the  American  press  In  general 
has  failed  to  provide  Its  readers  with  any- 
thing approaching  objectivity  or  accuracy  in 
its  treatment  of  the  SST  question.  No  aspect 
of  the  SST  debate  has  been  more  distorted 
or  subject  to  more  unfounded,  emotional 
generalities  than  the  question  of  the  SST's 
possible  Impact  on  the  environment.  Some 


charge  that  the  SST  will  bring  on  a  new  Ice 
age;  others  s&y  that  i^  melting  of  the  polar 
Ice  caps  will  result.  To  put  it  charitably, 
such  allegations  are  pure  fantasy. 

As  I  noted  above,  noise  pollution,  whether 
supersonic  or  subsonic,  wUl  be  no  greater 
than  that  associated  with  aircraft  already  In 
use.  And  what  will  the  SST's  Impact  on  the 
upper  atmosphere  be?  Last  summer  the  re- 
port  of  the  MIT  Summer  Study  of  Critical 
Environmental  Problems  received  consider- 
able national  attention  as  It  related  to  the 
SST's  effect  on  the  stratosphere.  Despite  In- 
nuendos  In  the  press  to  the  contrary,  th« 
study  In  no  way  saw  any  reason  for  delay- 
ing or  ending  the  American  SST  program. 

Indeed,  in  reply  to  Irresponsible  allegations 
supposedly  based  on  the  MIT-Wllllamstown 
report.  Dr.  Will  Kellogg,  Chairman  of  the 
Work  Group  on  Climactic  Effects  and  Associ- 
ate Director  of  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research,  issued  the  following 
statement : 

"I  am  very  much  disturbed  over  recent 
gross  exaggerations  and  scientific  mlstate- 
ments  r«gardlng  the  SST's  potentially  harm- 
ful effects  upon  the  atmosphere  and  man's 
environment.  Last  Aug\ist,  a  group  of  top 
scientists  at  the  MIT  Summer  Study  stated 
that  there  are  Indeed  environmental  uncer- 
tainties, caused  In  no  little  part  by  gaps  in 
available  information,  which  require  addi- 
tional research  in  order  that  they  may  be  re- 
solved I  pointed  out  at  that  time  and  want 
to  strongly  reaffirm  that  there  Is  no  environ- 
mental reason  however  to  delay  construc- 
tion of  the  two  prototype  U.S.  SSTs." 

I  regret  that  time  and  space  prevent  me 
from  further  commenting  on  the  speclous- 
ness  of  many  of  the  arguments  being  used 
against  the  SST.  Allow  me  In  closing,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  SST  Is  no  doomsday 
machine  or  otherwise  a  threat  to  man  or  his 
environment.  All  ecological  questions  will 
have  to  be  answered  satisfactorily  during 
testing  of  the  prototypes  before  production 
of  an  SST  fleet  is  allowed. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  restate  brief- 
ly some  of  the  reasons  for  the  SST.  First  of 
aU,  advances  overseas  in  SST  technology, 
particularly  in  the  development  of  the  Con- 
corde, indicate  that,  as  the  next  generation 
of  aircraft  Is  produced,  the  American  lead 
in  aviation  markets,  in  the  absence  of  a 
competitive  SST,  will  be  seriously  eroded.  In 
this  regard,  studies  show  that  the  SST's  bene- 
ficial impact  on  our  balance  of  payments 
over  a  12  year  period  can  range  from  $17 
billion  to  over  Wd  billion.  In  contrast,  a 
serious  trade  deficit  could  occur  as  foreign 
and  domestic  airlines,  for  lack  of  an  Ameri- 
can SST  to  buy,  shift  their  aircraft  purchases 
overseas. 

Further,  the  SST  will  create  150,000  Jobs 
in,  and  related  to,  the  aerospace  Industry 
and  will  generate  some  »10  billion  in  state, 
local  and  federal  tax  revenues.  Lastly,  the 
federal  government,  after  the  projected  mar- 
ket Of  500  SSTs  has  been  sold,  will  recover 
Its  full  Investment,  plus  royal tlas  of  •!  bil- 
lion. 

No  one  can  predict  for  certain  that  the  SST 
win  be  an  economic  success — though,  as  of 
now,  the  data  does  point  toward  that  con- 
clusion. So  it  Is  an  economic  gamble  to  be 
sure.  But  the  economic  and  social  gains 
which  promise  to  result  from  development  of 
this  new  aviation  technology  far  outweigh 
the  small  Investment  which  the  government 
is  required  to  make. 
Sincerely, 

Hastings  Ketth. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mabch  3.  1971. 
Mr.  Henry  Beetle  Hough, 
Editor.  The  Vineyard  Gazette, 
tdgartown,  Mass. 

Dear  Henry;  Thank  you  for  yours  of 
February  27th.  I'm  sorry  you  detected 
"antl-lntellectuallsm"'  In  my  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  thought  the 
letter  was  an  Intellectually  honest,  rational. 
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and  \ozy^\  rebuttal  to  many  or  the  charges 
being  made  about  the  SST's  Impact  on  the 
environment  and  Ita  threat  to  the  tran- 
quility of  Southeastern  Massachusetts.  And. 
my  contact  with  the  professional  lobbyists 
for  the  SST  has  been  quite  limited.  Last 
August  I  talked  about  the  SST's  environ- 
mental effects  with  several  officials  of  GE. 
about  a  month  ago.  at  my  request.  William 
Magruder  of  the  SST  Development  Office  In 
the  Transportation  Department  came  over 
to  be  quizzed  for  several  hours  about  a  broad 
rarjge  of  questions  surrounding  the  controver- 
sial aircraft.  Apart  from  these  visits  I  can't 
recall  being  lobbied  by  the  interests. 

I  can  understand  your  concern  about  the 
press  being  maligned  by  the  politicians.  How- 
ever, the  press  certainly  feels  no  restraints 
with  respect  to  criticizing  the  politicians  so 
I  think  that  the  politicians  should  be  ac- 
corded some  First  Amendment  rights  when 
the  situation  calls  for  It.  And.  I  stUl  believe 
that    the   American   people    are   receiving    a 
good    deal    of    mlBlnformation    on    the    SST 
via  the  press.  For  example,  I  recall  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Boston  Globe  last  year  which 
advised  Its  readers  that  an  SST  taking  ofT 
would  make  the  noise  of  50  subsonic  Jets. 
Had  the  Globe  taken  the  trouble  to  check 
Its  facts  a  little  further.  It  woulc.  have  learned 
that  thU  was  a  half-truth;  to  an  observer  at 
the  side  of  the  runway,  the  perceived  noise 
level  woiUd  be  more  like  four  Jets.  Obviously, 
even  this  Is  an  unacceptable  noise  level  and 
would  have  to  be  reduced  before  the  SST 
could  go  Into  production.  A  further  check  of 
the  facts  would  have  revealed  to  the  Globe 
the  existence  of  efforts  at  modifications  of 
the  SST's  engines  to  bring  noise  levels  with- 
in acceptable  bounds.  And,  these  modifica- 
tions have  proceeded  to  the  point  where  the 
Noise   Advisory  Committee   on  the  SST  re- 
ported a  few  weeka  ago  that  the  technology 
now  exists  to  bring  the  SST's  noise  down  to 
the  level  of  new,  four-engine,  subsonic  Jets. 
All  of  this  is  simply  to  say  that  the  press, 
like  any  other  human  institution,  is  not  in- 
fallible. And,  I  don't  think  It  improper  or 
unfair  for  me  to  point  out  areas  which  I  be- 
lieve   the    press    has    exhibited    some    poor 
Judgment    or    lack    of    objectivity.    Heaven 
knows.  I've  been  crucified  regularly  on  nu- 
merous editorial  pages  for  my  alleged  poor 
Judgment  In  voting  for  the  SST  appropria- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Shaffer's  remarks,  I'm 
sure  that  the  airlines  will  do  their  best  to 
fly  SST's  as  profitably  as  possible:  however, 
I've  been  in  politics  long  enough  to  know 
that  the  Congress  and  an  aroused  citizenry 
from  coast  to  coast  will  not  let  the  FAA  get 
away  with  relaxing  the  proposed  ban  on 
cross-country  supersonic  flights  by  the  SST. 
In  early  1969  the  hue  and  cry  about  the  ABM 
In  cities  like  Boston,  Chicago  and  Seattle 
resulted  in  a  quick  transformation  of  the 
Sentinel  into  the  Safeguard,  with  the  mis- 
sile sites  removed  from  urgan  areas  to  nural 
locations.  I  expect  that  the  outcry  about 
sonic  booms  would  be  considerably  greater. 
And.  I'm  sure  that  the  FAA  and  the  airlines 
know  this. 

Perhaps,  as  you  and  Mr.  Lewis  noted,  the 
British  would  be  happy  to  have  an  excuse  to 
drop  Concorde  financing.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  mlgllt  be  Just  as  happy  to  see  the  Amer- 
icans drop  our  SST  project  so  that  Concorde 
could  dominate  the  market. 

In  any  case,  regardless  of  what  the  Boeing 
and  BAC  people  said  at  the  press  conference 
Lewis  w&o  reporting  on,  I  don't  share  the  view 
\,nat  the  earth  should  be  paved  over  for  air- 
strips. Nor  should  It  be  paved  over  for  super- 
highways. We  should  Instead  seek  to  diversify 
our  modes  of  transportation  and  encourage 
those  which  cause  a  minimum  of  pollution 
and  congestion.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
voted  iMt  summer  against  cutting  a  mass 
transit  authorization  bill  from  $5  billion  to 
(3  billion.  It  was  for  this  reason  also  that  I 
strongly  supported  the  Rail  pax  proposal  both 
In  Committee  and  on  the  Floor.  And,  I'm 


now  looking  Into  the  possibility  of  promoting 
experimental  helicopter  shuttle  service  In  the 
Northeast  Corridor  so  as  to  reduce  conges- 
tion at  major  airports. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  try  to  put  the  SST 
appropriations  Into  some  kind  of  financial 
perspective.  The  amount  In  question  this 
fiscal  year  was  $290  million.  A  large  amount 
to  be  sure;  however,  the  space  budget  was 
$3.4  Dllllon  for  this  period.  The  farm  budget 
was  $7.9  billion.  1  have  consistently  voted 
against  both  of  these  programs.  Obviously, 
only  a  small  reduction  In  these  expenditures 
would  fully  cover  the  annual  cost  of  the  SST. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should  spend  our 
federal  moneys  on  worthless  projects  because 
tliey  are  relatively  inexpensive;  It  Is  to  say 
that  the  SST.  whether  a  wise  or  foolish  In- 
vestment, represents  a  small  expenditure 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  moon  shots 
and  farm  subsidies.  And.  It  1«  an  Investment 
which  I  believe  wlU  be  fuUy  repaid. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hastings  Keith, 
Memher  of  Congress. 


Mabch  17,  1971. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hale, 
Hine's  Point. 
Vineyard  Haven.  Mass. 

Dear  Tom:  Thanks  very  much  for  vour 
recent  letter  replying  to  mine  which  i  ad 
been  published  In  the  Vineyard  Gazette. 

To  reply  to  your  comments,  point  by  point, 
I  wauld  first  say  that  I  agree  that  airplane 
development  should  be  relatively  low  on  our 
scale   of   national   priorities.   And,   I   believe 
that;  If  the  funds  for  the  SST  are  seen  In 
perspective,  this  Is  the  case.  For  example,  the 
Urban   Mass  Transportation   Assistance   Act 
of  1970  expressed  a  federal  commitment  of 
spending   $10   blUlon   on  mass   transit  over 
the  next  12  years.   (For  the  next  five  years 
the  authorization  is  $3  bUUon,  an   amount 
which  I  had 'voted  to  raise  to  $5  billion.) 
And.  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  federal  education 
appropriations  amounted  to  $4.4  billion.  SST 
appropriations  for  the  same  fiscal  year  were 
(or   will   be)    290   mllUon    dollars   and    the 
amount    required    to    be    appropriated    will 
be  substantially  reduced  over  the  next   few 
years.  I  could  continue  citing  large  appro- 
priations  for  social   programs.  The   point   I 
want  to  make  however,  Is  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  devoting  many  more  billions  to  edu- 
cation, mass  transit  etc.  than   It   is  to   the 
SST.   Further,   once    the   SST   fleet    is    pro- 
duced, up  to  $10  billion  in  additional  rev- 
enues for  state,  local  and  federal  social  pro- 
grams win  be  generated. 

With  respect  to  the  current  airport-air- 
ways system.  I  agree  that  great  Improve- 
ments are  needed.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
I  supported  in  Committee  and  on  the  floor 
the  Airport  Airways  Development  Act  of 
1969.  Largely  through  the  levy  of  user  taxes 
this  legislation  will  raise  $5  billion  over 
the  next  ten  years  for  airport  and  airways 
modernization. 

Again,  I  agree  with  you  that  we  shouldn't 
be  ui  a  co:i3ia:it  race  with  the  Russians  sim- 
ply for  the  sake  of  being  in  a  race.  This 
philosophy  prompted  me  over  the  years  to 
oppose  appropriations  for  NASA.  If  we  want 
to  begin  reallocating  priorities  the  NASA 
budget  of  $3.4  billion  might  be  a  good  place 
for  Congress  to  begin  cutting.  I  would  point 
out  that  this  is  well  over  ten  times  the 
amount  appropriated  this  fiscal  year  for  the 
SST. 

The  problem  of  foreign  competition  be- 
comes critical,  in  my  view,  when  balance  of 
payments  problems  are  considered.  I  am  not 
quite  ready  to  write  the  Concorde  off  as  a 
failure  and  would  point  to  BOAC's  reafBrrna- 
tlon  of  a  few  weeks  ago  of  Its  intention  to 
proceed  with  Concorde  purchases.  Once  these 
craft  appear  In  the  world's  airways,  I  be- 
lieve, competitive  pressures  will  force  Ameri- 
can and  other  airlines  to  purchase  SST's.  In 
the  long  run  our  balance  of  trade  position 


could  be  seriously  eroded  if  we  fail  to  com- 
pete. 

One  final  word  on  the  environmental  ques- 
tions associated  with  the  SST.  This  afternoon 
,  on  the  floor  of  ihe  House,  Congressman  Silvio 
Conte  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  opposed  to 
the  SST  and  who  sits  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  recently  held  hearings 
on  It,  stated  In  effect:  There  are  no  en- 
vironmental reasons  for  delaying  SST  proto- 
t\-pe  development.  Conte  and  most  other  SST 
opponents  in  the  House  have  now  shifted 
the  basis  of  their  arguments  against  the 
plane  from  ecology  to  economics. 

Thanks  again  tor  wriuag  and  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hastings  Keith, 
Member  of  Congress. 

March   17,   1971. 
MBS.  Phyllis  S.  Garvet, 
North  Abington,  Mass. 

Dear  Mrs.  Garvey:  Thanks  very  much  for 
your  recent  letter  in  opposition  to  further 
development  of  the  SST  prototypes.  To  ex- 
plain my  views  on  a  number  of  critical 
questions  surrounding  the  SST.  particularly 
those  concerning  its  environmental  impact, 
I'm  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent 
last  month  to  the  Editor  of  the  Vineyard 
Gazette. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  points  which 
you  raised,  I  believe  that  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  wotild  be  overreaching  its  au- 
thority If  It  were  to  Imn  SSTs  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. Unless  Massachusetts  has  sound 
public  health  or  safety  reasons  for  banning 
SST  It  would  be  engaged  In  an  Interference 
with  Interstate  and  Foreign  commerce  which 
Is  the  exclusive  pirovince  of  the  Congress  to 
regulate.  Since,  as  my  letter  to  the  Vine- 
yard Gazette  points  out.  the  noise  pollution 
associated  with  the  SST  will  be  less  than 
tnat  created  by  current  four  engine  Jets,  I 
do  not  believe  Massachtisetts  will  have  any 
reasonable  grounds  for  banning  this  new 
aircraft.  ., 

1  fully  share  your  belief  that  the  govern- 
ment should  devote  more  resourcea  to  de- 
veloping a  good  ground  transportation  sys- 
tem. It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  voted  last 
year  for  a  five-year.  $5  billion  federal  mass 
transit    assistance    act.    (The   authorization 
was  finally  cut  to  $3.1  billion,  a  move  which 
1    opposed.)    And,   I    participated    in   Com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  in  the  creation  of  the 
Rallpax  Corporation  which  promises  to  save 
passenger  trains  in  the  United  States.  Fur- 
ther, I  strongly  support  federal  participation 
In   the   development   of   new   types   of  rail 
transportation  such  as  the  Metrollner  and  the 
Turbotraln.  If  you  examine  the  expenditures 
for  such  program,  I  believe  you'll  find  that 
they  greatly  outweigh  the  funds  for  the  SST. 
Finally,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  after  the  SST  fleet  has  been  sold, 
the  government  will  recover  its  full  invest- 
ment, plus  royalties  of  $1  billion.  Further, 
sales  of  the  airplane,  taxes  on  wages  etc.  will 
generate  up  to  $10  bUUon  in  revenues  which. 
In  turn,  can  he  invested  by  the  government 
m  a  broad  range  of  social  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Hastings  Ketth, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Adams'  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
us  came  prepared  originally  to  this  de- 
bate with  an  immense  amount  of  en- 
vironmental material.  We  have  measure- 
ments of  ozone,  measurements  on  cubic 
miles  of  air,  and  so  on.  But  I  think  the 
chairman  has  pointed  out,  the  hearings 
have  established,  and  Mr.  Conte  I  think 
put  it  very  well  in  saying  that  the  eco- 
logical bubble  burst  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  so  we  are  talking  about  eco- 
nomics now. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  the  ecological  problem  and  the  en- 
vironmental quandary  that  the  SST 
would  place  us  in  has  not  burst.  It  Is  still 
a  matter  of  great  concern,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  since  the  ques- 
tion is  still  to  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, he  had  better  put  his  ecological  stud- 
ies into  the  Record. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  had  put  the  facts  in 
before,  but  I  will  check  the  Record  to  be 
certain  it  is  covered. 

The  reason  I  rise  to  speak  today  is 
because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
matter  of  priorities.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  said  to  me,  "Why  is  it  you 
can  support  this  program?  We  know  you 
have  people  in  your  district  who  are  out 
of  work,  but  we  think  there  are  other 
and  better  ways  that  you  can  do  some- 
thing for  them." 

During  the  course  of  the  past  2  years 
those  of  us  in  the  transportation  field 
have  spent  a  great  part  of  our  time  and 
effort  on  every  mode  of  transportation. 
The  SST  is  one  small  part  of  a  very  big 
transportation  problem.  For  example  we 
have  studied  and  passed  legislation  on 
barges.  As  I  pointed  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois — and  he  is  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois — we  have  worked  to- 
gcither  and  done  everything  we  can  to 
push   forward  the  mass  transportation 
program,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 
I  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  last  year  for  my  friends 
from   New   York,    from   Massachusetts, 
and  from  Rhode  Island  arguing — and  we 
had  one  awful  fight — trying  to  keep  their 
trains,  and  I  will  be  here  again  later 
this  year  trying  to  see  to  it  that  the 
trains  run  in  the  so-called  Golden  Tri- 
angle of  the  United  States.  We  are  all 
national  legislators  and,  yes,  it  is  prob- 
ably going  to  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment some  money  in  each  of  these  fields. 
For  example,  did  you  know  what  we  did 
with  our  trains?  We  let  them  go  out  of 
business.  We  lost  our  technological  ca- 
pacity to  move  people  on  the  groimd  effi- 
ciently. I  will  be  before  this  House  again, 
and  I  hope  some  of  you  will  be  here,  too, 
to  put  some  money  into  the  high-speed 
ground  transportation  research  which  is 
now  going  on  in  Colorado.  We  must  have 
that  as  well  as  this  air  transportation  re- 
search. 

I  will  say  to  you  gentlemen — and  I  have 
looked  at  the  railroad  systems  In  the 
world — we  do  not  have  a  system  that 
we  can  point  to  any  place  In  the  United 
States  today  which  will  move  large  num- 
bers of  people  eCQciently.  Yes,  we  will 
have  to  put  some  Federal  money  into 
developing  such  a  system,  because  it  can- 
not be  developed  in  private  industry.  Why 
not?  Because  we  have  let  the  railroads 
collapse,  technically,  and  they  have  col- 
lapsed financially. 

I  will  also  be  here  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Perm  Central  Railroad 
service.  In  another  field  I  have  supported 
the  bill  which  will  try  to  bring  back  the 


merchant  marine.  Yes,  Government  does 
have  to  be  Involved  in  these  things.  We 
regret  that,  but  it  is  true.  We  are  trying 
to  establish  our  national  priorities,  and 
a  viable  transportation  system  is  part 
of  that. 

Again,  I.  like  some  of  my  friends,  have 
been  here  in  the  well  of  the  House  sup- 
porting domestic  and  social  programs 
to  help  the  poor  and  the  needy.  Yes,  we 
will  try  to  undertake  such  programs,  but 
we  have  to  decide  how  much  we  can  put 
into  each  program,  and  this  SST  pro- 
gram, one  small  part  of  transportation 
which,  in  turn,  is  part  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  Federal  spending. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  problems 
involved  in  trying  to  move  more  and  more 
people,  if  we  were  still  fiying  the  DC-3, 
to  move  the  number  of  people  we  are 
moving  today  with  3,000  jets,  it  would 
take  us  50,000  DC-3  airplanes.  Think  of 
the  amoimt  of  pollution  that  would  be 
caused  by  that  number  of  planes  flying  to 
say  nothing  of  the  congestion  that  would 
occur. 

Members  will  also  have  some  idea  of 
the  pollution  that  would  be  caused  if  we 
were  to  continue  DC-3s  Into  1990  when 
we  would  have  needed  250,000  DC-3's. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  put  together  all 
parts  of  this  transportation  system.  Last 
year  6  million  Americans  were  flying  in 
the  international  trade.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  year  1990— and  that  is  what  we 
are  looking  at  with  this  airplane— we 
will  have  26  million  Americans  traveling 
in  international  trade. 

The  problem  with  economics  and  mak- 
ing economic  projections — and  I  think 
this  is  what  cau'?es  the  concern  of  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  is 
worried  about.  He  is  saying  that  if  this 
depression  continues  and  the  airlines  stay 
flat  on  their  backs  and  the  money  remains 
tight,  this  thing  cannot  succeed.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  all  those  things 
continue  as  he  suggested,  then  very  few 
things  in  America  can  suceeed.  We  have 
to  have  a  little  optimism  and  we  have  to 
have  it  in  the  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem too. 

Mr.   YATES.   Mr.   Chairman,   if   the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  was 
right  in  expressing  my  concern,  but  he 
was  wrong  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
he  did.  I  would  not  say  it  would  not  suc- 
ceed. I  would  say  instead  of  there  being 
private    financing    of    the    production 
plane,  I  would  say  it  would  have  to  be 
financed  by  the  Government,  as  I  think 
it  will  have  to  be  done,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  Boeing  has  not  enough 
funds  with  which  to  go  to  the  private 
market  to  get  production  backing  for 
the  plane.  I  do  not  think  the  private 
financing  market  would  support  the  pro- 
duction phase  of  the  plane,  and  that 
would  have  to  be  done  in  2  years.  The 
airlines  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  that 
Mr.  ADAMS.  This  is  the  precise  point 
brought  out  about  this  project.  This  air- 
plane cannot  possibly  be  certified  with- 
in 4  years  and  probably  not  before  1978. 
Remember,   this   gentleman  has  never 
said  to  the  Members  that  the  Concorde 
and  the  TD-144  are  competitors  to  the 
2700-300  series,  but  the  follow-on  air- 
plane will  be,  and  that  is  the  airplsine 
they  will  be  building,  and  that  is  the  air- 


plane we  are  competing  against  in  the 
late  1970's.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  develop. 

The  reason  this  Member  has  put  In  a 
bill  on  sonic  boom  Is  that  we  know  there 
is  going  to  be  supersonic  flight  starting 
in  October  of  1971  with  the  Moscow-to- 
Delhi  flight  of  the  TU-144.  We  know  the 
British  will  request  to  come  over  here 
with  their  Concorde.  We  do  have  to  deal 
with  these  factors.  We  are  trying  to 
dsvelop  what  to  do  in   1974. 

In  1829  this  is  what  Martin  VanBuren 
wrote  to  President  Andrew  Jackson  with 
regard  to  the  railroads: 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  President,  railroad 
carriages  are  pulled  at  the  enormous  speed 
of  15  miles  per  hour  by  engines  which  In  ad- 
dition to  endangering  life  and  limb  of  pas- 
sengers, roar  and  snort  their  way  through  the 
countryside,  setting  fire  to  the  crops,  scaring 
the  livestock,  and  frightening  women  and 
children.  The  Almighty  never  intended  that 
people  should  travel  at  such  breakneck  speed. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
gentleman  did  not  really  intend  to 
leave  the  impression  with  the  House  that 
further  flnancing  of  the  production  ver- 
sion and  certiflcation  of  the  plane  will 
take  place  in  4  to  8  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  production  financing  must 
be  made  immediately  during  the  proto- 
type testing  phases  of  it,  and  we  can- 
not go  into  a  production  phase  of  the 
plane  until  there  is  money  with  which 
to  io  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
member the  testimony  of  Mr.  Magruder 
on  that  was  very  specific,  that  the  size 
of  the  industry  as  it  increases  during 
the  next  2  or  3  years  and  the  airlines, 
if  and  as  their  business  comes  back — 
if  it  does  not,  there  will  not  be  much 
financing  any  place — but  these  factors 
are  provided.  They  have  three  banks 
they  say  the  project  can  be  financed 
through.  They  finance  two  or  three 
planes  a  month  and  not  300  of  them 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  called  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  which  was  one  of  the 
banks  suggested  by  Mr.  Magruder,  and 
their  expert  said  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  finance  that  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  All  I  have  is  what  the 
gentleman  said. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  Mr.  Magruder  in- 
vited me  to  call  the  banks  and  I  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  I  found  the  banks 
really  reluctant. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  talked  to  the  gentle- 
man yesterday,  and  the  gentleman  said 
his  testimony  stands. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Sandman). 
Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
much  misinformation  concerning  the 
Government's  current  and  proposed  role 
in  development  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port— SST — particularly  with  regard  to 
its  alleged  environmental  impact. 

This  Nation  proposes  to  build  two  pro- 
totvpe  aircraft  and  to  test  the  concept — 
nothing  more — of  supersonic  flight. 
These  two  planes  will  not  be  a  menace 
to  the  environment.  But  they  will  pro- 
vide some  valuable  answers  concerning 
the  future  of  aviation. 
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I  have  been  involved  actively  in  avia- 
tion since  1942.  In  fact.  I  stiU  fly  my  own 
plane  each  week  whenever  possible  to 
and  from  my  home  in  Cape  May,  N.J. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  the 
country  that  was  able  to  place  a  man 
on  the  moon  is  also  able  to  build  the 
world's  finest  supersonic  transportation 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  economically 
beneficial  and  that  it  wiU  have  no  detri- 
mental effects  whatever  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

My  record  in  fighting  air  and  water 
pollution  during  the  15  years  I  have  held 
elected  office  at  the  State  and  Federal 
levels  is  a  strong  one.  Currently  before 
both  Houses  of  Congress  is  my  bill  to 
regulate  and  eventually  eliminate  ocean 
dumping  of  wastes.  With  the  support  of 
the  President  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  general  public,  I  am  confident  this 
type  of  environmental  protection  will  be 
enacted  this  session. 

Concerning  the  issue  of  SST  sonic 
booms,  both  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Volpe  have  stated  flat- 
ly to  my  satisfaction  that  commercial 
SST's  will  not  be  permitted  to  fly  at 
.  speeds  causing  sonic  booms  or  excessive 
noise  to  reach  the  ground  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning possible  adverse  effects  of  large 
numbers  of  SST's  upon  the  world's  cli- 
mate. Agam,  I  have  been  assured  that 
abMluttely  no  full-scale  production  of  this 
ai-craft  will  be  allowed  unless  it  is  prov- 
en, beyond  any  doubt,  that  no  damage 
to  the  natural  world  will  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  the  SST 
can  only  be  developed  In  prototype  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  borrowing  ca- 
pacity of  the  five  largest  airlines  all  com- 
bined cannot  support  the  financing  of 
the  prototype.  However,  once  the  plan  is 
put  into  production,  the  entire  enterprise 
can  be  self-liquidating  and  profitable. 

Currently,  over  50,000  jobs  are  at  stake 
in  the  development  of  the  two  prototypes. 
In  the  production  program,  some  200,000 
Jobs  will  be  affected,  directly  and  in- 
directly 

I  have  attended  every  possible  briefing 
on  the  SST  project  during  the  last  5 
years.  I  have  met  with  authorities  and 
I'-.terested  parties  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issue  and  have  weighed  each  argument 
carefully. 

The  arguments  against  our  continuing 
the  development  of  the  SST  have  about 
the  same  substance  as  those  arguments 
once  advanced  against  this  Nation's  pur- 
chase of  the  Louisiana  Territory  or 
Alaska. 

Similar  arguments  were  used  against 
the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal,  against 
America's  space  program,  and  against 
about  every  other  major  Job  that  we  have 
ever  undertaken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  stand  by  to  al- 
low the  United  States  to  take  a  back  seat 
to  any  nation  in  this  field. 

My  vote  in  support  of  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  is  a  very  conscien- 
tious one.  I  am  convinced  the  program 
will  benefit  the  Nation,  our  people,  and 
our  economy  without  harming  the 
environment. 

I  include  as  peurt  of  my  remarks  a  con- 
cise and  factual  point-by-point  report  on 
how  the  SST  will  benefit  all  Americans: 


The  Supersonic  Transport:   A  Phogbam  To 
Benefit  Aix  Amekicans 

THE  SirPCRSONIC  AGE  IS  HEJIE 

Military  supersonic  airplanes  have  been  In 
use  throughout  the  world  for  more  than  20 
years. 

Russia,  France,  and  Britain  not  only  have 
prototype  supersonic  transports  In  flight  test, 
but  have  made  production  commitments, 
challenging  the  leadership  in  aviation  long 
held  by  the  United  States.  Their  aviation  in- 
dustry Is  on  the  upswing,  while  aerospace 
Jobs  are  declining  In  the  U.S. 

With  9  years  and  $864  million  already  In- 
vested, the  U.S.  SST  development  program  Is 
two-thlrdfi  complete.  The  prototype  preserves 
for  the  U.S.  the  option  to  compete  for  the 
supersonic  air  market  of  the  future. 

WHY    DO     WE    NEED    AN    SST? 

To  meet  the  need  for  rapid,  efficient,  eco- 
nomical International  air  transportation  In 
the  :980s  and  beyond. 

Because  of  Its  spx-ed,  the  SST  can  do  the 
work  of  about  two  747s  and  do  It  economical- 
ly. The  SST  can  also  make  more  trips  per 
day,  affording  more  flexible  scheduling  to  re- 
duce airport  congestion. 

International  air  traffic  Is  forecast  to  In- 
crease six  fold  over  today's  traif.c  by  the  mtd- 
19808.  The  SST  can  do  the  work  of  two  to 
three  subsonic  Jets  and  Is  needed  to  keep  the 
number  of  airplanes  in  the  free  world's  com- 
mercial fleet  to  a  manageable  level. 

WHO    WHX    BENEFIT    FROM    THE    SST    PROGRAM? 
THE    PEOPLE 

International  travelers  —  approximately 
10%  of  the  adult  population  la  1985 — will 
have  fast,  efficient  transportation  at  reason- 
able fares.  ' 

National  benefits  from  a  successful  SST 
program  Include  thousands  of  Jobs,  more 
than  $6  billion  In  tax  revenues,  $1  billion 
royalty  return  on  Government  investment, 
and  at  least  $22  billion  In  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade. 

The  nation  needs  proflt-maklng  programs 
like  the  SST  to  strengthen  the  tax  base, 
underglrd  the  economy  and  thereby  provide 
the  funds  necessary  to  support  the  many  so- 
cial reform  programs  that  consume  revenues 
but  do  not  generate  them.  The  United  States 
needs  to  foster  products  which  can  be  pro- 
duced at  our  higher  wage  scales  and  still 
compete  with  foreign  products. 

At  present,  14,000  Jobs  are  directly  Involved 
m  the  SST  program;  40.000  persons  In  44 
states  are  providing  services.  In  the  produc- 
tion program,  50.000  Jobs  will  be  directly  af- 
fected: 150,000  Jobs  Indirectly. 

THE   AIRCRAFT    INDTJSTRT 

The  SST  represents  a  major  advancement 
In  aeronautical  technology.  Advanced  tech- 
nology has  sustained  the  American  aircraft 
Industry  In  the  poeltion  of  world  leadership 
for  over  25  years.  To  stop  the  SST  now  and 
relinquish  this  leadership  to  other  nations 
would  seriously  affect  the  future  of  an  in- 
dustry Important  to  our  economy  and  our 
security. 

THE    AIRLINES 

The  airlines  need  improved  productivity 
to  meet  the  market  demand  in  the  1980s. 
Porectists  Indicate  that  as  many  people  will 
be  flying  on  SSTs  In  1985  as  are  now  flying 
on  the  total,  free-world  scheduled  airlines 
today. 

If  the  U.S.  does  not  build  an  SST,  the  air- 
lines will  buy  SSTs  from  foreign  countries. 
They  may  buy  new  subsonlcs  as  well  from 
the  growing  family  of  aircraft  available  on 
the  foreign  market.  The  European  supersonic 
transports  are  100%  subsidized  with  no  pay- 
back provisions. 

WILL  THE  SST  ADVERSELY  AFFECT  THE 
ENVIRONMENT? 

Russell  Tram,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  acknowledges  that 
the  prototype  program  poses  no  danger  to 
the  environment. 


Last  summer's  Study  of  Critical  Environ- 
mental Problems,  sponsored  by  MIT.  resolved 
of  ameliorated  many  of  the  rumors  about 
the  SST's  supposed  effects. 

Production  SST  aircraft  noise  levels  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  SST  will  gen- 
erate less  noise  over  the  community,  where 
virtually  all  noise  complaints  originate,  than 
the  four-engine  Jets  of  today. 

I>rlor  to  production  commitments,  the 
capability  of  the  commercial  SST  to  achieve 
noise  levels  consistent  with  those  required 
for  the  certification  of  four-engine,  inter- 
continental subeonlc  Jets  will  be  demon- 
strated. 

The  SST  -vlll  not  be  allowed  to  fly  over 
land  at  speeds  that  would  produce  a  sonic 
boom. 

CONCLUSION 

The  SST  program  is  a  calculated  Invest- 
ment in  a  field  where  U.S.  competence  la 
proven,  earning  for  the  United  States  85% 
of  the  free  world  civil  aircraft  market.  By 
extending  that  leadership,  we  can  further 
nourish  the  economy  of  our  nation,  pro- 
viding the  means  to  a  better  America  for 
all  the  {jeople. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  support- 
ers of  Government  expenditure  for  the 
supersonic  transport  airplane  have 
argued  that  the  project  will  provide  bad- 
ly needed  jobs  for  many  people  left  un- 
employed by  our  sick  economy.  They  are 
correct.  But  they  fail  to  observe  that  we 
could  provide  the  jobs  without  building 
the  SST,  and  maybe  get  something  for 
our  money  besides  a  lot  of  noise  and  a 
polluted  stratosphere.  As  Paul  Samuel- 
son,  the  Nobel  Prize  winning  economist 
said  in  a  recent  discussion  of  the  SST: 

Any  way  that  the  U.S.  government  or  any- 
one else  spends  a  biUlon  dollars  on  goods 
win  make  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  Jobs. 

In  the  current  debate  over  the  appro- 
priation for  the  SST  I  am  not  concen- 
trating on  the  environmental  effect  of 
the  airplane  alone,  no  mattei  how  severe 
I  believe  that  to  be.  I  think,  rather,  we 
have  to  consider  why  the  administration 
wishes  to  create  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  jobs  by  constructing  an  airplane  to 
save  a  few  wealthy  people  3  hours  of 
trans-Atlantic  flight  time,  instead  of 
creating  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  jobs 
by  repairing  slum  housing,  feeding  hun- 
gry children,  improving  the  Nation's 
health  care,  providing  ma.ss  transit,  or 
cleaning  up  the  environment.  In  my  dis- 
trict we  are  fighting  very  hard  just  for 
a  decent  subway. 

Indeed,  those  workers  who  might  be 
hired  for  an  SST  program  could  be  the 
object  of  a  cruel  hoax.  If,  as  many  econ- 
omists have  predicted,  no  one  buys  the 
useless  airplane,  the  workers  will  again 
be  laid  off  their  Jobs  to  face  the  same 
hardships  over  again.  Meanwhile  the 
corporations  involved,  having  risked  lit- 
tle of  their  own  capital,  will  be  counting 
the  profits  earned  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. 

The  administration's  push  for  the  SST 
represents  the  same  kind  of  government 
by  vested  interest  that  allows  the  Penta- 
gon to  spend  billions  of  dollars  each  year 
on  useless  armaments.  Unsatiated  by  the 
profits  they  earn  in  the  conventional 
marketplace,  certain  corporations  resort 
to  stimulating  business  with  campaign 
contributions  and  lobbying  expenses.  It 
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Is  a  time-tested  technique.  -We  thus  wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  administration  of- 
ficials and  some  Members  of  Congress 
behaving  as  though  they  represented 
Boeing  or  General  Electric  instead  of  the 
people  in  their  districts  or  the  people  of 
this  country.  .  / 

There  are  a  lot  of  arguments  against 
the  SST,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  repeat 
them  now.  But  there  is  only  one  real 
argument  for  it:  Profits  for  a  very  few 
people.  "While  we  debate  such  false  is- 
sues as  the  SST's  effect  on  the  balance 
of  payments  or  the  dangers  of  Russia 
or  England  or  France  producing  the  first 
"White    EHephants,"    children    in    this 
country  suffer  from  not  having  enough 
food  to  eat.  That  the  Congress  should 
even  consider  financing  this  venture  in- 
validates the  responsibility  of  this  body. 
How  long  must  the  working  people  of 
this  country   watch   their   taxes   spent, 
not  for  anything  that  might  benefit  them 
or  their  fellow  human  beings,  but  for 
useless  pieces  of  metal  that  make  some 
rich  people  richer? 

We  must  vote  against  the  SST.  But 
we  should  do  more  than  state  that  we  do 
it  because  we  do  not  like  sonic  booms 
and  increased  stratosphere  pollution.  We 
must  declare  that  we  consider  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  more 
important  than  the  profits  of  the  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Podell). 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I.  like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  have  been  beseiged  by 
those  who  favor  the  SST  as  well  as  those 
who  oppose  development  of  the  plane. 
First,  let  me  point  out  that  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  against  the  development  or 
production  of  the  SST,  and  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  the  plane  will  be  ecological- 
ly disastrous  to  our  environment.  In  fact, 
I  firmly  believe  that,  at  a  time  when 
we  have  lost  our  lead  in  the  electronics 
Industry  to  Japan  and  textiles  to  the 
Middle  East,  we  must  not  permit  our  lead 
in  the  aerospace  industry  to  backslide. 
Yet,  in  tlie  development  of  the  SST,  we 
are  years  behind  the  British  and  the 
French,  who  themselves  are  years  behind 
the  Russians. 

But  what  does  bother  me  is  that  this 
plane  is  being  built  with  $1.3  billion  in 
public  Federal  funds  under  the  guise  of 
a  loan. 

In  the  1950's.  when  the  British  led 
the  United  States  in  developing  the  first 
commercial  jet,  the  aerospace  industry 
came  to  the  Congress  and  asked  for  sub- 
sidies for  the  American  counterpart — 
the  707.  There  were  dire  predictions  then 
that  we  would  fall  behind  in  aerospace 
technology.  The  Congress  did  not  ap- 
prove such  subsidies  and  today  we  have 
85  percent  of  the  world  aviation  market. 
Nor  were  there  any  Government  subsi- 
dies of  the  747  which  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  mo5t  sought  after  commercial 
planes  in  the  world.  These  planes  were 
financed  by  private  sources.  So  why  can- 
not or  why  will  not  these  private  sources 
finance  the  SST  instead  of  letting  the 
taxpayer  handle  the  80-  to  90-percent 
subsidy. 

My  contention  is  that.  If  the  project 
is  worth  while  economically,  then  the 


private  sector  would  be  more  than  eager 
to  jump  in.  Supporting  me  is  W.  J.  Bau- 
mol,  professor  of  economics  at  Princeton 
University : 


The  logic  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
Is  that  a  new  product  Is  worth  producing 
If  its  potential  demand  Is  sufficient  to  cover 
Its  costs  and  provide  an  attractive  return 
to  the  capital  invested  m  It.  When  private 
Investors  are  convinced  that  there  wlU  be 
a  Buf&clent  demand  for  the  Item,  capital 
will  pour  In  to  take  advantage  of  the  profit 
opportunities,  and  government  funding  then 
Is  simply  unnecessary.  The  SST  has  clearly 
failed  this  market  test. 


And  so  why  does  not  private  industry 
at  least  take  it  from  here  since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  has  shelled 
out,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  its  share, 
totaling  $864  miUion? 

The  taxpayers  do  not  want  to  pay  for 
this  rich  man's  toy.  Their  money  should 
be  targeted  toward  the  benefit  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  not  just  the  priv- 
iledged  few  who  can  afford  to  whiz  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  appalls  me  that  it  takes 
me  virtually  as  long  to  travel  the  15 
miles  from  my  home  in  Brooklyn  to 
Kennedy  Airport  as  it  would  take  me 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  the  supersonic 
jet. 

In  other  words,  we  need  the  ways  and 
means  simply  to  get  to  the  airports.  I 
should  also  add  that  it  often  takes  as 
long  to  get  from  downtown  Washington 
to  downtown  New  York  as  it  would  to 
fly  the  length  of  the  3,000-mile  ocean. 

That  the  project  will  create  employ- 
ment in  our  currently  hard-pressed 
economy,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  these 
public  fjinds  could  be  better  used  for 
other  much-needed  projects,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  Other  pressing  social 
problems  deserve  higher  priority  for 
these  pubUc  funds,  and  work  on  them 
could  certainly  contribute  to  a  fuller  em- 
ployment. We  can  ill  afford  to  ignore  the 
welfare  of  millions  to  benefit  a  fe\;. 
We  cannot  afford  to  spend  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  public  funds  on  this  project  and 
ignore  the  problems  of  the  majority.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  redirect  these  fimds 
so  the  taxpayers  may  benefit. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  make  some  admissions.  Perhaps 
that  is  not  the  best  way  to  begin,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  the  admission  that 
I  represent  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Washington,  which  has  a  very 
substantial  Boeing  component  in  It.  We 
build  there  the  747  aircraft.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  be  supporting  this  program, 
because  if  it  turns  out  to  be  as  good  as 
they  say  it  will,  it  may  take  business  away 
from  the  7474^pd  thereby  cause  unem- 
ployment in  my  district.  That  is  admis- 
sion No.  1. 

Second,  I  am  considered  probably  In 
this  House  as  a  liberal.  That  is  to  say, 
I  support  programs  for  education,  pro- 
grams against  poverty,  and  programs 
mainly  relating  to  human  values  and 
changes  in  priorities  within  our  system. 
The  third  admission  is,  I  think.  I  can 
be  considered  a  conservationist.  I  am  the 
prime  sponsor  in  this  House  of  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  legislation  and 


a  cosponsor  of  the  National  Trails  leg- 
islation and  the  National  Scenic  Rivers 
legislation.  I  voted  for  and  worked  for 
every  piece  of  water  and  air  pollution 
legislation  that  has  gone  through  this 
House  in  the  6  years  that  I  have  been 
here. 

The  fourth  admission  I  have  to  make 
is,  I  am  no  expert  in  technical  mat- 
ters. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  little 
trouble  passing  chemistry  and  physics 
in  high  school.  So  I  cannot  stand  here 
and  say  that  I  know  for  sure  what  the 
effects  on  the  environment  are  going  to 
be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  else  can,  either.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  effect  of  water  vapor  will  be. 
My  experts  tell  me  it  will  not  be  very 
much.  Some  experts  say  it  Is  going  to  be 
substantial.   I   do  not  know   what   the 
absolute    effect   of   carbon   emission    Is 
going  to  be.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
absolute  effect  of  the  noise  factor  is  going 
to  be.  I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of 
radiation  exposure  is  going  to  be,  for  sure. 
I  can  tell  you  what  some  experts  say 
and  I  can  tell  you  what  other  experts 
say. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  axe  here 
considering  a  prototype  aircraft  or  two 
prototypes,   to  be   exact,   and   that  we 
ought  to  get  along  with  Ujie  business  of 
building  them  and  testin^a  lot  of  these 
theories  out.  A  lot  of  them  have  been 
tested,  but  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
said  earlier  today  that  there  are  lots  of 
slips  betv/een  the  drawing  board  and  the 
wing  and  the  engine  of  the  aircraft,  and 
then  he  turned  around  and  said  that  we 
do  not  need  to  build  prototypes  in  order 
to  test  these  theories  out.  I  submit  to 
you  that  we  do  need  to  build  them.  In 
fact,  we  probably  know  more  about  the 
engines  than  anything  else.  We  really 
have  to  build  these  prototypes  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  many  of  the  theories 
that   the  experts  are  throwing  around 
here.   I  suggest   that  we  ought   to   go 
ahead  with  that. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  am  a  liberal.  I 
want  to  see  the  untrained  trained,  the 
hungry  fed,  our  uneducated  and  imder- 
educated  educated,  and  I  do  want  to  see 
the  promise  of  America  fulfilled. 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  before  this 
can  be  done  or  when  this  is  done,  we  must 
have  a  healthy,  vibrant  economy.  We 
need  jobs  to  have  a  healthy  vibrant  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  saying  that 
this  SST  prototype  program  will  stand 
on  its  own  as  a  producer  of  jobs.  Ob- 
viously, it  will  not.  That  is  just  one  of 
the  factors.  But  if  we  build  this  prototype 
and  if  the  SST  becomes  a  viable  tool,  then 
we  stand  to  produce  from  300  to  500  of 
those  aircraft  and  then  we  get  back  into 
the  Federal  coffers  every  cent  we  have 
put  out,  and  if  we  produce  500,  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion. 

If  we  build  this  and  if  it  is  a  viable  eco- 
nomic implement,  then  we  can  forget  the 
$17  billion  balance  of  payments  outflow 
that  we  are  talking  about  and  turn  it  to 
a  credit.  Speaking  about  credits,  we  need 
credits  very  badly  in  this  country.  One 
SST  is  the  equivalent  of  the  importation 
of  20,000  Volkswagens.  If  we  sell  one  SST 
we  can  offset  the  importation  of  20.000 
"Volkswagens,  and  we  are  going  to  import 
them. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  need,  in  addition  to 
our  computer  software  another  good  ar- 
rangement with  reference  to  the  balance 
of  trade.  I  submit  that  the  SST  will  be 
that. 

There  are  many,  many  more  advan- 
tages. Many  of  the  advantages  are  the- 
ories. Many  of  the  so-called  disadvan- 
tages are  theories.  But  I  submit  to  you 
that  it  is  going  to  cost  us  within  $300 
million  as  much  to  cancel  this  program 
as  It  is  to  go  through  with  it  and  com- 
plete it  and  check  out  all  of  these  theories 
which  a  number  of  us  have  talked  about 
when  we  take  the  well  of  this  House  and 
discuss  the  problem  of  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  SST.  Let  us  go  through 
the  prototype  development  and  find  out. 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bknnett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  recent  asser- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  right  to  ■ 
cancel  by  himself,  \v-ithout  consulting 
Congress,  (fuly  authorized  and  appro- 
priated—for projects,  we  have  no  as- 
surance that  the  President  will  not  end 
this  program  when,  after  we  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars  on  it,  he  may  find  it 
to  be  unattractive  to  him  ecologically  or 
politically.  This  is  what  he  did  relative 
to  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal. 

About  $50  million  has  been  spent  on 
this  canal,  first,  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  supported  to  provide  "an  addi- 
tional and  shorter  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  East 
Coast"  that  would  "reduce  exposure  of 
shipping  to  submarine  attack."  and  sec- 
ond, which  several  Independent  studies 
found  to  be  justlf-ed  and  beneficial  for 
economic  and  jdb-producing  reasons, 
and  third,  which  many  ecologists,  and 
all  congressional  public  hearings,  open 
to  all  points  of  view,  gave  a  clean  bill 
of  health  to  on  ecological  grounds. 

Yet.  the  President  canceled  the  canal 
without  notice  to  the  pubUc  or  to  Con- 
gress. If  he  has  the  power  to  do  this, 
what  Is  to  protect  the  billions  of  dollars 
contemplated  for  the  SST  should  he 
conclude  at  a  later  date,  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  go  forward?  Why  allow  him  to 
waste  those  hard-to-come-by  Federal 
funds? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  opposes  the  SST  at 
this  time  because  it  Is  a  new  form  of  jet- 
set  transportation.  I  hope  that  some- 
time we  will  have  private  enterprise  pro- 
ducing an  SST.  I  think  it  could  be  a  great 
thing. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  deride  the 
SST  because  it  may  be  used  only  as  jet- 
set  transportation  will  find  the  contrary 
to  be  true.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  eco- 
nomical, environmentally  sound  jet 
transportation  available  to  secretaries 
and  laborers  as  well  as  the  wealthy. 

As  I  understand  it.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  remote  time,  when  the  nrst  cave 
man  put  tree  trunks  between  two  wheels, 
and  since  the  chap  developed  the  Stan- 
ly Steamer  and  then  the  first  internal 
combustion  engine,  they  have  been  ac- 
cused of  building  some  kind  of  a  Jet-set 
transportation,  but  yet  we  very  quickly 
■Built  them  for  the  masses.  So  in  princi- 


ple I  am  in  favor  of  the  SST.  and  I  hope 
I  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it  in  my  re- 
maining active  or  declining  years.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  time  to  do  it,  and  I 
can  express  several  good  reasons  why  this 
is  not  the  time. 

First  of  all.  because  of  the  many 
varied,  complicated,  esoteric,  and  con- 
fusing environmental  questions  that  have 
been  raised,  the  final  answers  to  which 
are  not  yet  in,  we  cannot  proceed  with 
the  SST.  The  administration  has  ad- 
r^tted  as  much  in  saying  that  they  do 
not  want  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  these  prototypes  until  they  have 
satisfactory  independent  surveys  and  re- 
ports on  the  environmental  problems 
that  had  been  raised.  I  would  like  to  see 
those  answers.  I  would  like  Congress  to 
discuss  and  analyze  those  answers  and  re- 
ports before  we  act.  When  the  SST  is 
developed  the  economic  pressures  for 
going  immediately  into  mass  production 
will  be  such  that  any  remaining  environ- 
mental questions  for  which  there  appear 
to  be  no  satisfactory  answers  will  be  ig- 
nored. These  environmental  risks  will  be 
part  of  the  price  we  will  pay  because  of 
the  pressure  to  get  on  with  the  production 
of  the  aircraft. 

Second.  I  believe  that  when  New 
York  City  is  about  to  fire  12,000  teach- 
ers, when  the  cities  of  our  country  are 
so  financially  hard  pressed,  when  our 
public  services  are  being  dismantled, 
when  the  quality  of  urban  life  is  being 
degraded  and  demeaned,  when  every 
American  is  denied  the  freedom  to  walk 
the  streets  safely,  we  should  apply  our 
•resources  to  the  concerns  of  life  here  on 

I  would  like  to  see  the  aeronautical 
sciences  that  are  so  heavily  involved  with 
the  SST  applied  to  make  our  cities  safe, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  criminal 
justice  system,  to  create  an  effective  mass 
surface  transportation  system  and  to 
benefit  directly  all  200  million  Ameri- 
cans and  their  myriad  unmet  needs. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requ^is  for  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  M^Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  state  that  he 
was  going  to  vote  against  the  SST,  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States 
saw  fit  to  close  the  cross-Florida  barge 
canal.  There  are  plenty  of  good  reasons 
for  voting  against  this  program  but  I  do 
not  think  this  is  one  of  them.  As  a  con- 
servationist and  one  who  has  visited 
and  fished  in  the  Oklawaha  River  many, 
many  times,  I  want  to  commend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  de- 
cision to  close  the  cross-Florida  barge 
canal  project  and  thus  protect  this  beau- 
tifiU  waterway. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  continuing  appropria- 
tions resolution  which  includes  funding 
for  fiscal  1971  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies,  and 
approximately  $290  million  for  the  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  development. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  Appropriations  on 
the  excellent  hearings  on  the  entire  scope 
of  the  SST  issue  ranging  from  environ- 
mental questions  to  the  economic  impact 
upon  employment  and  the  balance  of 
payments. 


Tills  is  a  moment  of  decision  for  the 
SST  program  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  for 
our  Nation's  entire  attitude  toward  the 
advancement  of  technology. 

This  country's  aviation  leadership  is 
at  stake  here.  Because  of  the  superiority 
of  American  jet  transports,  85  percent  of 
all  such  aircraft  throughout  the  free 
world  today  are  built  in  the  United 
States.  Today,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  abdicate 
American  leadership  in  aviation  to  the 
British,  French,  and  Russians  who  al- 
ready are  years  ahead  in  supersonic 
transport  development. 

We  are  not  asked  to  obligate  a  single 
Federal  dollar  today  in  commercial  pro- 
duction of  the  SST.  We  are  considering 
only  the  oompletlon  of  building  and 
testing  two  experimental  planes.  These 
two  prototype  aircraft  will  help  find 
answers  to  many  questions  about  civil 
supersonic  flight.  They  will  put  per- 
formance and  economic  objectives  to  the 
test.  They  will  enable  us  to  replace  emo- 
tional fears  with  facts  concerning  the 
impact  of  supersonic  flight  upon  man's 
environment. 

Significantly,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  WU- 
liam  Ruckelshaus,  testifying  before  the 
transportation  subcommittee  empha- 
sized that  the  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  getting  answers  to  all  of  the 
environmental  questions  regarding  noise, 
sonic  boom,  radiation  effects  from  the 
possible  reduction  of  zone,  cosmic  radia- 
tion effects  on  passengers  and  crew,  and 
so  forth,  before  commercial  production 
proceeds  on  the  SST. 

How  else  do  you  solve  the  problems  of 
supersonic  flight  xmless  you  pursue  solu- 
tions through  such  an  experimental  or 
prototype  program? 

There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  in  pro- 
viding Government  financial  assistance 
to  the  SST.  Most  pommercial  air  trans- 
port advancements  were  based  on  some 
type  of  Government  financing.  The  one 
thing  different  with  the  SST  is  that  the 
Investment  will  be  returned  to  the  tax- 
payers with  interest. 

There  are  13,000  jobs  which  depend 
immediately  upon  our  decision — and  as 
many  as  150,000  jobs  are  at  stake  in  the 
years  ahead. 

In  recent  months  we  have  witnessed 
a  sharp  downtrend  in  employment  in 
the  aerospace  industry.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  an  unemployment  rate 
ranging  between  9  and  11  percent  in 
Wichita.  Kans..  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, where  the  Boeing  Co.  maintains  a 
division.  In  Seattle.  Wash.,  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  is  even  higher. 

The  go-ahead  on  the  prototype  pro- 
gram will  mean  jobs  for  2.000  men  and 
women  In  Wichita.  Kans.  The  failure 
to  move  ahead  will  unquestionably  mean 
further  layoffs. 

Earlier  today,  I  testified  before  the 
Special  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  support  of  an 
accelerated  public  works  bill,  costing 
approximately  $950  million  over  1  year, 
designed  to  assist  high  unemployment 
areas.  In  this  continuing  resolution  we 
are  asked  to  provide  $290  million,  which 
eventually  will  be  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  with  interest  and  it  will  guar- 
antee immediately  the  jobs  of  13,000  peo- 
ple and  eventually  create  150,000  jobs. 


as  well  as  inaugurate  a  new  era  for  the 
U.S.  aviation  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  upon  em- 
ployment, an  American-made  SST  wUl 
have  a  favorable  impact  on  our  balance 
of  payments  amoimtlng  to  over  $22  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  already  well 
along  in  the  construction  of  two  SST 
prototypes.  This  Is  not  a  new  program. 
It  is  10  years  along  the  way.  The  first 
funds  for  research  were  voted  in  1961, 
during  the  first  year  of  President  Ken- 
nedv's  administration,  and  a  national 
program  to  develop  a  U.S.  SST  was  estab- 
lished in  June  1963. 

The  Federal  Goverrmient  has  Invested 
more  than  $860  million  out  of  a  total 
investment  of  $1.3  bUlion.  Private  in- 
dustry, including  contractors  and  air- 
lines, presently  has  invested  more  than 
$246  million  out  of  its  committed  total 
investment  of  $403  million. 

We  have  gone  too  far,  invested  too 
much,  and  are  too  near  our  goal  to  let 
this  all  go  down  the  drain  with  no 
tangible  returns. 

The  SST  Ls  a  logical  next  step  in  the 
state  of  the  art.  It  now  rests  with  the 
Congress  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  an  American  SST  7  or  8 
year;  from  now  to  assure  a  position  of 
continued  technological  leadership  for 
the  United  States  in  aviation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  approve 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should 
surpiise  no  one  that  as  the  Member  of 
Congress  whose  district  includes  La- 
Guardia  Airport,  whose  constituents  In 
the  Borough  of  Queens  are  plagued  day 
and  night  with  the  screech  and  roar  and 
pollution  of  jet  aircraft  and  who  worry 
not  about  getting  to  London  or  Paris  in 
less  than  6  hours  but  about  getting  to 
and  from  their  jobs  with  safety  and  con- 
venience, I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
continue  public  subsidy  of  the  super- 
sonic transport.  My  only  regret  is  that  I 
did  not  serve  in  earlier  Congresses  with 
the  opportunity  to  lend  my  voice  and  my 
vote  to  colleagues  like  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tMr.  Yates)  who  have  been 
waging  a  valiant  fight  against  a  project 
that  clearly  has  no  place  in  our  national 
priorities. 

The  SST  debate,  both  last  year  and 
this  year,  has  been  long  and  involved. 
Both  sides  have  been  given  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  state  their  cases.  I  believe  the 
following  issues  have  generated  the  most 
^concern: 

First,  is  the  SST  necessary  to  maintain 
the  competitive  position  of  the  U.S.  air- 
craft industry?  I  do  not  believe  it  is, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  difficulties  be- 
ing experienced  by  the  Concorde.  But 
even  assuming  that  the  SST  was  neces- 
sary in  this  regard,  why  should  all 
American  taxpayers  foot  the  bill?  If  the 
project  really  had  merit,  it  would  seem 
logical  that  private  financing  would  be 
readily  available,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  profits  the  banking  community  has 
made  in  recent  years.  The  obvious 
reluctance  of  the  banking  community  to 
make  commitments  on  the  SST  should 
be  warning  enough. 

Second,  is  not  the  SST  necessary  to  pro- 
tect and  stimulate  thousands  of  jobs  in 
the     already-impacted     aerospace     in- 


dustry? It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  like 
asking  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  jobs  in  the  Pentagon 
and  profits  of  defense  contractors.  Sev- 
eral eminent  economists  have  pointed 
out,  correctly  in  my  view,  that  the  SST 
will  generate  no  more  jobs  than  the 
amount  of  money  it  represents  would 
generate  in  any  ether  endeavor.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  about  13,000  people 
are  now  employed  on  the  SST  program. 
This  figure  is  expected  to  hit  about  20,000 
later  this  year  as  work  on  the  prototypes 
advances  and  then  decline  sharply  in  the 
next  2  or  3  years.  Should  the  SST 
actually  go  into  production — a  stage  at 
least  8  years  away — about  50,000  more 
jobs  would  be  generated  but  this  depends 
on  a  decision  to  go  into  production  and  a 
worldwide  demand  for  500  SST's. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  there  are  really 
urgent  needs  in  our  society  that  must  be 
met  now  and  which  require  even  greater 
manpower  commitments  than  even  the 
most  optimistic  SST  proponents  envision. 
When  our  cities  are  crumbling,  our  tran- 
sit systems  stalled,  our  housing  goals  un- 
met, and  our  air  and  water  increasingly 
poisoned,  what  sense  does  it  make  to 
divert  manpower  to  a  short-term  pro- 
gram that  will  benefit  only  the  interna- 
tional jet  set? 

I  am  as  concerned  as  any  Member  of 
Congress  about  the  unemployment  crisis 
in  our  Nation.  But  I  feel  that  we  would 
do  far  better  to  move  speedily  on  the 
public-service  employment  bill  and  other 
measures  than  to  pour  more  millions 
down  this  particular  rathole. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  the  environmental  Is- 
sues raised  by  the  SST  program  and 
which  simply  have  not  been  resolved  to 
the  point  where  further  public  subsidy 
would  be  justified. 

We  do  not  need  construction  of 
SST  prototypes  to  resolve  the  is- 
sues and  this  point  has  been  backed  up 
by  the  administration's  own  environmen- 
tal experts — Mr.  William  Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  Interior  Under  Secre- 
tary Russell  Train. 

What  is  needed  Is  the  kind  of  inde- 
pendent, comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram which  to  date  has  not  been  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government  but 
which  must  be  launched  regardless  of 
whether  this  SST  program  proceeds. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  about  our 
environment  in  these  past  few  years 
of  growing  national  awareness,  it  is  that 
playing  catch-up  is  costly  and  frequently 
impossible.  We  have  learned  that  we  do 
not  live  at  the  large  end  of  an  environ- 
mental cornucopia  that  has  no  limit.  Our 
resources  are  finite  and  they  are  pre- 
cious. The  possible  effects  of  a  fleet  of 
SST's  on  the  ozone  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere are  frightening.  The  obvious  effects 
closer  to  the  ground  are  particularly 
alarming  at  a  time  when  noise  has  be- 
come more  than  a  nuisance — it  is  now  a 
serious  health  hazard. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  already 
footed  an  $864  million  bill  for  the  SST. 
It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  wasteful 
exploitation  and  to  restore  some  sanity 
to  our  spending  priorities. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  months 
a  national  debate  has  raged  over  the 


question  of  Whether  this  Nation  should 
continue  to  finance  the  development  of  a 
commercial  supersonic  transport.  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  in  all  of  the  na- 
tional media  both  sides  of  this  issue  have 
been  discussed  at  length  and  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  passion. 

Tomorrow,  w^  in  the  House  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  decision:  shall 
we  appropriate  funds  for  the  SST,  or 
not? 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Ci:airman,  I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
the  argtrments  on  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  heard  all  the  arguments  for 
continuing  the  Government-supported 
development  of  the  SST.  I  have  heard 
that  we  want  this  plane  because  it  will 
provide  employment.  I  have  heard  that 
we  want  this  plane  because  we  have  al- 
ready invested  $1  billion  in  it  and  all  that 
is  required  now  is  another  $290  million. 
I  have  heard  that  we  want  this  plane 
because  it  would  help  the  balance  of 
payments,  or  because  we  fear  the  eco- 
nomic competition  of  Britain  and  France, 
Japan,  or  Russia. 

But  not  once  have  I  heard  that  we 
want  this  plane  because  the  people  of  this 
Nation  want  and  need  a  supersonic  air- 
plane. On  the  basis  of  that  consideration, 
I  shall  vote  "no"  on  the  continuing  ap- 
propriation for  the  SST. 

There  are  many  compelling  arguments 
against  the  SST — ecological  dangers,  ac- 
celerated depletion  of  our  fuel  oil  re- 
sources, the  impact  of  sonic  boom,  land- 
ing and  takeoff  noise,  technical  difficul- 
ties with  the  aircraft  design,  as  well  as 
grave  economic  risks  In  an  improven 
market. 

These  and  similar  arguments  have 
been  flowing  forth  In  a  steady  stream 
from  many  of  our  Nation's  economists, 
sociologists,  investors,  and  environ- 
mentalists. They  comprise  an  impressive 
document,  and  I  need  not  recount  them 
here. 

Even  when  we  scrutinize  the  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  SST,  we  do  not 
find  any  assurance  that  these  arguments 
are  without  merit.  Indeed,  the  testimony 
of  SST  proponents  at  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  on  August  27,  1970,  leave 
my  own  pessimism  unrelieved. 

For  example,  on  the  question  of  em- 
ployment that  supposedly  would  be  gen- 
erated by  this  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Honorable  J.  D.  Hodgson,  told 
that  subcommittee : 

Considering  the  planned  further  war-time 
to  peace-time  conversion  activity,  It  cannot 
be  contended  that  additional  Jobs  would  be 
created  by  the  SST  Program. 

And  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Paul  W.  Mc- 
Cracken,  pointed  out : 

It  should  be  stated.  Incidentally,  that  con- 
tinuing the  SST  should  not  be  supported  as 
a  means  to  assure  reasonable  lull  employ- 
ment. 

Another  imresolved  question  is  that  of 
the  potential  environmental  and  socio- 
logical problems  of  sonic  boom,  airport 
noise,  hazards  to  passengers  and  crew, 
and  effects  of  water  vapor  in  the  strato- 
sphere. Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welf .^re  based  his 
support  of  the  SST  on  "the  undei  stand- 
ing that  some  additional  data  is  now 
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available  on  some  of  these  problems," 
but  advised  chat  "continuous  study  and 
research,  aimed  at  finding  real  solutions, 
will  be  required." 

Carrying  Secretary  Richardson's 
thought  one  step  further,  the  then-Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
stated :        ->v 

I  believe  it  !&.  Important  that  the  horse 
be  kept  In  frout  oX  the  cart  and  that  we 
insure  that  satisfactory  solutions  to  these 
environmental  problems  actually  exist  be- 
fore a  major  commitment  is  made  for  com- 
mercial production. 

In  support  of  the  program,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quahty,  Russell  E.  Train,  stated: 

The  concerns  and  uncertainties  which  this 
Ctouncil  has  Identified  relate  solely  to  the 
possible  future  operation  of  a  fleet  of  com- 
mercial SST's. 

But  his  statement  yields  small  com- 
fort when  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil, William  A.  Anders,  observed  almost 
simultaneously  that — 

The  government  stands  to  regain  the  entire 
$1.3  billion  investment  when  the  three 
hundredth  airplane  is  sold. 

Apparently,  by  committing  ourselves 
tc  further  development  of  SST  proto- 
types, we  may  be  forced  to  underwrite 
commercial  production  of  a  fleet  of  SST's 
In  order  to  recover  our  investment,  re- 
gardless of  the  detriment  to  our  environ- 
ment or  budgetary  considerations. 

On  the  question  of  the  costs  of  con- 
tinuing the  SST  program,  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said: 

I  am  concerned  about  further  Federal  fi- 
nancial support  beyond  the  prototype  de- 
Telopment  phase  of  thla  program.  The  cost 
of  certification  and  Initial  production  could 
run  as  high  as  M  billion. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  Weinberger  went  on 
to  make  another  telling  point  against  the 
very  program  in  favor  of  which  he  spoke. 
In  my  opinion- 
He  stated : 
the  tru'  test  of  the  SST  prototype  should 
be  In  the  free  marketplace.  If  Investment 
bankers,  air  carriers  and  aircraft  manufac- 
turers have  confidence  that  the  SST  will  be 
economically  viable,  they  will  finance  the 
program. 

As  yet.  we  have  no  assurances  that  the 
Incentive  for  private  financial  support  of 
this  program  exists.  Henry  Keams,  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States,  has 
stated: 

As  the  SST  will  not  be  available  for  sale 
untU  the  late  1970's,  we  cannot  point  to  any 
Buch  proven  demand  [for  the  SST  In  the 
world  tnarkete  ] . 

What  we  have  In  the  foregoing  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  SST  program  is 
faith  overlaid  with  quallflcations  and 
contradictory  statements  based  on  ir- 
r°concilable  points  of  view,  not  state- 
ments of  fact. 

The  evidence  against  the  SST.  how- 
ever, is  substantial.  One  projection  of  po- 
tential SST  subcontracts  going  to  the 
States  Indicates  that  44  States  will 
actually  lose  money  when  the  tax  Invest- 
ment they  would  make  to  the  program  Is 
measured  against  the  value  of  the  sub- 
contracts they  might  gain.  HlOst^arm- 


ing  to  me  :s  that  New  York  State,  ex- 
pected to  contribute  $245.7  milhon  to  the 
S6T  program,  may  be  e.xpected  tc  bring 
in  only  $55.2  million  in  contracts  and 
subcontracts — a  net  loss  to  the  taxpay- 
ers ot  i«'e".v  York  of  so.nie  $190.5  million. 
New  York  State  ranks  first  on  the  iist 
of  losers,  exceeding  the  predictable  io:iS 
of  the  second  State,  Illinois,  by  seme 
$108  million.  The  economic  benefits  of 
prototype  production  to  New  York's  in- 
dustries and  aerospace  labor  market  will 
be  significantly  diminished  by  the  overall 
tax  support  New  Yorkers  will  contribute 
to  the  SST.  Indeed,  some  of  the  States 
whose  financial  plight  is  presently  most 
critical — New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Massachusetts — even 
California,  home  of  the  giants  of  the  air- 
craft industry — stand  to  suffer  net  losses 
when  their  tax  contribution  to  this  pro- 
gram is  measured  against  the  promised 
production  windfall  of  a  single  industry. 
Another  important  factor:  for  me,  liv- 
ing on  Nassau  County's  South  Shore 
abutting  Joim  F.  Kennedy  International 
Airport,  the  noise  argument  does  not 
exist  merely  on  a  test-engineer's  chart 
or  a  scientist's  memorandum.  Noise  from 
Jets  landing  and  taking  off  is  a  constant 
phenomenon,  relentlessly  assaulting  the 
eardrums  of  the  residents  of  what  we  call 
"jet  alley"  in  my  district.  As  past  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Health,  I  have  consistently 
fought  for  limitations  on  sustained  noise 
over  85  decibels.  And  yet,  SST  propo- 
nents point  with  pride  to  the  clearly  in- 
sufBcient  reduction  of  SST  noise  from 
124  to  108  decibels.  It  is  estimated  that 
10  to  20  million  people  in  the  United 
States  suffer  hearing  impairment,  in  most 
instances  caused  by  overexposure  to  ex- 
cessive noise.  Its  contribution  to  nervous 
fatigue  and  cardio-vascular  disorders  is 
incalculable. 

We  hear  assurances  that  noise  levels 
will  be  further  reduced.  But  can  we 
be  sure?  Do  we  recall  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  in  considering 
imposing  noise  level  standards,  includes 
as  a  factor  the  economic  and^tructural 
feasibility  of  the  aircraft  Ufmeet  that 
standard?  And  do  we  really  believe  that 
the  pressures  to  allow  overland  flights 
could  be  resisted  for  long  if  that  meant 
the  difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure of  the  commercial  SST? 

The  SST  prototype  program  is  clearly 
fraught  with  risks  to  our  economy,  our 
environment,  our  people's  health,  and 
its  own  success.  In  other  areas  in  which 
the  Ck)vemment  has  invested,  there  has 
traditionally  been  a  broad  public  benefit 
based  on  a  broad  public  need.  There  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  demonstrated  public 
need  for  the  SST. 

Today,  less  than  4  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  holds  passports  for  interna- 
tional travel.  These  are  the  only  people 
who  would  benefit  at  all  from  the  SST. 
Yet  daily,  we  in  the  cities  and  suburbs 
are  witness  to  the  spectacle  of  millions 
of  Americans  attempting  to  get  to  and 
from  work  by  automobile  or  by  using 
largely  inadequate  public  transit  systems. 
The  state  of  urban-suburban  mass  tran- 
sit in  the  United  States  is  a  national  dis- 
grace, yet  even  now  there  is  a  move  afoot 
to  reduce  the  already  insufficient  Federal 
funds  for  this  pressing  need. 


New  York's  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun- 
ties alone  count  one-quarter  million  peo- 
ple whc  daily  ride  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road. And  yet,  until  only  recently  LIRR 
equipment  production  and  orocurement 
practices  consisted  of  an  off-the-shelf 
philosophy,  with  no  plan  for  teclinolog- 
ical  development:  just  a  "holding  opera- 
tion" to  keep  the  line — and  its  equip- 
ment— from  falling  apart. 

Almost  40  percent  of  Uiis  Nation's  peo- 
ple live  in  suburban  areas.  Many  of  them 
i.pend  half  their  working  days  on  jammed 
highways  and  obsolete  trains,  trying  to 
get  to  work  and  back  to  their  famihes 
with  some  dignity  intact.  Automobile 
commuters  in  Los  Angeles  spend  hours  on 
freeways  to  move  a  few  mUes.  A  few  years 
ago,  Boston  was  ensnarled  in  a  6-hour 
traffic  jam  that  paralyzed  the  city.  Air- 
port parking  facilities  and  traffic  condi- 
tions on  the  roads  that  lead  to  them  make 
air  travel  more  discouraging  with  each 
coming  year.  And  yet  we  are  today  dis- 
cussing the  continuation  of  a  $1.3  billion 
program  to  enable  a  handful  of  wealthy 
businessmen,  tourists  and  jet-setters  to 
fly  to  London  in  2  hours  instead  of  4. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  talk 
About  commitment  to  domestic  priorities, 
it  is  ironic  that  we  should  consider  a  ma- 
jor public  expenditure  that  will  benefit 
very  few.  We  should  instead  be  talking 
about  the  kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  in 
on  the  ground.  The  $290  million  could 
buy  a  lot:  engineering  and  technological 
talent  to  start  developing  mass  ground 
transportation  programs  equal  to  the 
needs  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, or  to  start  developing  new  cities  to 
help  relieve  urban  pressures.  We  could 
apply  these  funds  to  our  efforts  to  up- 
grade preventative  health  programs  and 
rebuild  our  health  delivery  system;  to 
improve  the  lot  of  our  elderly  and  our 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped;  to 
expand  educational  and  vocational  pro- 
grams: to  train  and  retrain  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  help  find  technological  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, health  science,  recycling  solid  and 
liquid  wastes  and  cleaning  up  our  pol- 
luted air  and  waterways.  We  should  not 
spend  taxpayer's  monejjon  a  risky  pro- 
gram that  threatens  to  create  more  prob- 
lems than  it  solves. 

Our  Nation's  greatness  lies,  in  part,  in 
the  skill  and  enthusiasm  with  which  we 
mobilize  our  resources  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges before  us.  Let  us  utilize  those  re- 
sources by  creating  unified  programs  in 
vital  areas  to  provide  employment,  eco- 
nomic and  physical  health,  and  techno- 
logical excellence  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans Instead  of  frittering  away  still  more 
millions  on  the  dubious  SST  venture. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  further  Federal  funding  of 
the  commercial  supersonic  transport 
airplane.  I  wish  the  issue  were  as  simple 
as  the  respective  spokesmen  v.'ould  have 
us  believe,  but  it  is  not. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  fail- 
ure to  continue  Federal  financing  of  this 
project  need  result  in  either  massive  un- 
employment or  cause  a  serious  decline  in 
America's  technological  superiority.  I  re- 
main unconvinced. 

Nor  am  I  persuaded  by  the  arguments 
of  those  who  prophesy  an  ecological  dis- 
aster should  the  Congress,  despite  my 


best  efforts,  vote  to  continue  Federal 
participation  in  the  development  of  the 
SST.  This  form  of  argumentation  re- 
mincte  me  of  chicken  little.  An  acorn's 
woitHLof  evidence  is  interpreted  to  mean 
the  s\v  is  falling.  I  am  satisfied  that 
neithel  the  Congress  nor  the  Secretary  of 
Trans^rtation  would  ever  permit  the 
SST  tpl  go  into  production'  should  future 
testi^  demonstrate  that  these  planes 
would  produce  unacceptable  environ- 
nifntal  damage  or  discomfort. 

But  there  are  other  and  better  argu- 
ments which  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  stop 
funding  this  commercial  venture.  The 
fundamental  issue  before  us  today  re- 
volves around  the  question  of  priorities. 
We  have  heard  much  rhetoric  recently 
about  the  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reorder  its  priorities.  If  there 
ever  was  a  clear-cut  case  of  old  versus 
new  priorities,  SST  is  that  case. 

There  are  simply  far  too  many  other 
legitimate  but  unmet  demands  which 
should  receive  our  priority  attention. 
Low-  and  moderate-income  housing,  ur- 
ban mass  transit,  welfare  reform,  health 
care,  education,  and  pollution  control — 
each  of  these  areas  is  imderfunded.  Even 
the  authors  of  the  basically  sympathetic 
study  of  the  SST  commissioned  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  acknowledge  that 
ground  transportation  and  not  air  trans- 
portation is  the  most  underdeveloped 
mode  of  transit.  Yet,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  spending  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
$75  million  for  the  development  of  new 
urban  transit  technology  which  would 
benefit  a  majority  of  Americans,  we  are 
today  being  asked  to  vote  an  additional 
$290  milUon  for  an  aircraft  which  will 
benefit  only  a  relative  few. 

We  are  also  told  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  stop  now.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  in  too  deep.  By  March  31  we  will 
have  spent  $864  million,  and  if  we  are  to 
stop  now,  the  proponents  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  these  funds  would  have  been 
wasted.  This  curious  line  of  reasoning,  of 
course,  assumes  that  the  private  sector 
would  abandon  the  SST  in  the  event  the 
Federal  Government  withholds  further 
funding.  Yet,  these  same  proponents  are 
also  arguing  that  the  SST  will  be  a  huge 
commercial  success.  Now  we  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  If  it  is  going. to  be  a  money- 
maker for  the  Government,  it  should  also 
be  a  bonanza  for  private  financial  back- 
ers who  could  pick  up  the  slack  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  support.  But  if  It  is  only 
a  make -work  plan,  I  believe  we  can  devise 
better  alternatives. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  SST. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
supersonic  transport  program  was  begim 
a  few  short  years  ago  when  we  In  this 
country  were  living  In  a  different  age.  A 
decade  or  so  ago  this  country  was  startled 
and  chagrined  when  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  the  first  sputnik.  We  read  late 
the  laimching  of  the  Russian  satellite, 
signs  that  this  coimtry's  technology  was 
flagging  and  falling  behind.  We  re- 
sponded by  initiating  a  number  of  space 
and  aviation  program  in  hell-bent-for- 
election  fashion.  The  SST  was  one  of 
these  programs. 
In  the  decade  since,  we  have  become 

more  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  many 


deep  problems  facing  the  Nation — social 
problems,  environmental  problems  and 
economic  problems.  And  as  part  of  this 
increasing  awareness,  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  imgovemed  technology, 
can  just  as  easily  create  blight  as  prog- 
ress. This  reordering  of  the  country's  pri- 
orities is  bringing  with  it  the  dawning 
realization  that  programs  such  as  the 
SST  pale  next  to  our  domestic  needs. 

Regardless  of  any  of  the  arguments 
raised  by  the  proponents  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram, I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
bilUons  of  dollars  that  will  be  sought  for 
the  continuation  of  this  program  could 
be  spent  far  better  in  other  areas. 

The  administration  has  made  very 
elaborate  analyses  to  support  its  conten- 
tion that  an  SST  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Yet,  I  have  seen  no  cost-benefit  analysis 
which  showed  the  relative  merits  of  an 
SST  as  opposed  to  the  same  amoimt  be- 
ing spent  on  additional  housing  for  low 
income  famiUes.  Or  the  benefits  of  the 
SST  versus  ameliorating  the  seemingly 
interminable  delays  in  ground  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  airports  of  our  obso- 
lescent air  traffic  controll  system.  Have 
these  analyses  been  made  or  are  we 
merely  continuing  to  travel  a  path  of 
postsputnik  reaction,  totally  oblivious  to 
the  needs  of  the  citizens  we  represent? 

There  are  a  spate  of  arguments  raised 
by  the  proponents  of  the  SST — balance  of 
passmen ts;  the  Europeans  are  going  to 
get  ahead  of  us;  employment  benefits; 
scientific  advancements;  national  pres- 
tige; and  80  on.  These  arguments  are 
tired  and  old.  Those  arguments  that  cen- 
ter around  "the  Europeans  are  going  to 
get  ahead  of  us"  and  "we  need  the  SST 
for  national  prestige"  are  composed 
largely  of  common,  garden  soil  nutrients. 
The  Europeans  are  having  definite  sec- 
ond thoughts  on  the  economic  feasibility 
of  the  Concorde.  And  as  for  national 
prestige — when  are  we  ever  going  to  stop 
this  continutil  fretting  over  how  we  su- 
perficially appear  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world?  In  this  respect  we  have 
become  somewhat  like  an  aging  movie 
queen — continually  preening  in  front  of 
a  mirror,  applying  another  coat  of  paint 
and  plaster,  draping  another  bauble 
around  the  neck — all  the  while  failing  to 
notice  the  fat  derriere  and  the  varicose 
veins.  Perhaps  this  Nation  can  endure 
and  even  get  healthier  without  the  sort 
of  national  prestige  that  derives  from 
technological  baubles. 

No,  it  is  not  national  prestige  that  we 
are  debating  here  today.  The  question 
here  is  primarily  one  of  economics  and 
employment.  The  proponents  of  this  pro- 
gram cite  the  fact  that  thousands  of  jobs 
would  be  created.  Everyone,  save  perhaps 
the  administration,  readily  admits  that 
this  coimtry  is  facing  a  severe  unem- 
ployment problem.  The  SST  program, 
then,  would  app)ear  to  have  benefit  In 
alleviating  unemployment  in  much  the 
same  way  that  building  the  pyramids 
centuries  ago  kept  the  Egyptians  off  the 
streets.'  Unfortunately,  however,  the  SST 
is  not  a  pyramid.  You  just  cannot  stack 
enough  people  in  or  about  an  SST  to 
truly  ameliorate  the  current  unemploy- 
ment problem.  The  Boeing  Co.,  prime 
contractor  on  the  SST,  employs  only 
20,000  people  on  the  SST  during  its  cur- 
rent development  stage.  It  will  not  be 


until  the  production  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  mid  1970's  that  significantly 
greater  numbers  of  people  will  be  em- 
ployed. I  realize  that  by  not  funding  the 
continuation  of  the  SST  we  will  be  ag- 
gravating what  is  already  a  serious  un- 
employment problem  for  the  folk  in  the 
Seattle  area.  However,  there  are  other 
means  and  other  less  expensive  Federal 
programs  for  mitigating  unemployment 
in  urban  areas.  Thus  far,  according  to 
the  mayor  of  Seattle,  the  administration 
has  studiously  avoided  the  Seattle  area 
in  its  economic  aid  programs.  This  is  a 
fact  which  I  think  is  terrible.  Indirect 
subsidy  through  the  Boeing  Co.  is  not. 
in  my  estimation,  the  best  way  to  assure 
the  long-term  economic  health  of  the 
Seattle  area.  For  years,  the  Seattle  area 
has  experienced  a  boom-or-bust  econ- 
omy. Following  World  War  n  the  area 
was  economically  desolate  and  it  was  not 
until  the  B-52  and  other  military  pro- 
grams of  the  early  1950's  and  the  natural 
growth  of  commercial  aviation  that  the 
area  was  nurtured  back  to  health.  The 
reason    for    this    is    quite    simple — the 
Boeing  Co.  continues  to  have  an  eco- 
nomic stranglehold  on  the  Seattle  area. 
I  for  one  have  great  respect  for  the 
Boeing  Co.  They  are  prudent  business- 
men— unlike  some  within  the  industry 
who  wander  about  teary-eyed  and  bleat- 
ing about  the  well-being  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  how  the  company  would 
rather  die  than  let  its  loyal  workers  go. 
Some  companies  jierhaps — but  not  Boe- 
ing. For  did  you  notice  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  economic  calamity,  Boeing  has 
been  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation? 
It  had  an  amazingly  profitable  year  last 
year  while  most  companies  were  having 
trouble  Just  breaking  even.  I  think  that 
that  Is  admirable.  So  let  us  not  worry 
about  the  Boeing  Co.,  it  can  take  care 
of  Itself. 

If  the  administration  is  truly  con- 
cerned about  unemployment  in  the 
Seattle  area  let  it  come  forward  with 
plans  and  programs  that  tend  to  diversify 
the  Seattle  area  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  boom-and-bust  cycle  once  and  for 
aU.  Let  us  not  play  games  with  ourselves 
and  pretend  that  the  SST  will  greatly 
affect  emplojrment  on  a  national  scale 
or  provide  a  real  cure  to  the  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  many  years. 

I  might  Interject  here  that  unemploy- 
ment is  not  unique  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. We  also  have  a  severe  problem  in 
Pennsylvania.  Yet,  we  derive  little  bene- 
fit from  this  program.  It  only  costs  us 
more.  The  same  is  true  of  about  45  States 
in  the  Union. 

Another  aspect  of  the  SST  program  is 
the  economics  of  projected  sales,  balance 
of  payments,  and  so  forth.  To  listen  to 
the  more  ardent  supporters  of  the  SST 
we  have  only  to  wait  for  a  time  and 
then  watch  the  dollars  come  rolling  back 
into  our  coffers.  Well,  first  off — even  if 
the  most  glowing  expectations  prove  cor- 
rect, we  the  citizens  of  the  country,  will 
get  our  money  back  plus  6  percent  inter- 
est. Now  that  is  not  such  a  good  invest- 
ment when  you  stop  to  think  about  It. 
What  is  worse,  however,  is  that  we  will 
probably  never  see  the  money  again  or 
at  least  not  all  of  it.  If  the  Boeing  Co. 
is  able  to  peddle  500  of  these  conveyances 
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then  perhaps  we  will  break  even— you, 
me  and  the  Boeing  Co.  But  what  happens 
If  they  cannot  hustle  enough  of  them— 
and  more  Importantly,  what  is  the  likeli- 
hood of  not  selling  sufficient  to  break 
even?  I  might  be  Introducing  a  somewhat 
sobering  thought  by  reminding  you  that 
the  people  making  these  rosy  sales  pre- 
dictions are  substantially  the  same  ones 
that  have  been  giving  us  the  low  cost 
estimates  which  led  to  $4  billion  over- 
run on  the  Minuteman  and  the  currently 
troubled  SRAM. 

Any  figures  will  do  I  guess  as  long  as 
they  end  up  portraying  the  program  in 
a  favorable  light.  Instead  of  accepting 
these  figures  on  faith,  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  buyers  of  this  work  of  techno- 
logical virtuosity — the  airlines.  General 
Quesada,  a  director  of  American  Airlines, 
has  stated  he  wished  the  SST  would  go 
away.  The  airlines  are  currently  in  a 
soft  state.  They  are  trying  to  swallow  and 
digest  the  current  generation  of  jumbo 
jets  such  as  the  747  and  the  DC-10;  and 
that  is  not  proving  to  be  easy.  With  their 
heavy  financial  commitments  to  the 
jumbo  jets  along  with  a  decrease  in 
passenger  travel  resulting  from  the  sag- 
ging economy,  the  airlines  are  not  going 
to  be  in  any  condition  to  assimiliate  an 
SST  for  a  number  of  years.  Oh,  I  guess 
we  could  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire  and 
make  them  buy  SST's,  but  I  would  be 
willing  to  venture  that  we  would  have 
to  end  up  subsidizing  the  airlines  to  an 
even  greater  extent  in  order  for  them  to 
afford  these  speedy  contrivances.  The 
operating  costs  of  the  SST  are  bound  to 
be  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the 
747  and  DC-10  generation  of  jets.  So  I 
suppose  we  may  have  to  end  up  paying 
people  to  ride  on  the  things.  Either  that 
or  those  poor  passengers  who  have  to  ride 
an  old-fashioned  747  will  be  paying  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  those  lucky  few 
who  are  zipping  to  Europe  or  Asia  in  an 
SST.  Quite  frankly,  this  program  is  eco- 
nomic folly. 

But  even  if  one  were  to  accept  the  fi- 
nancial fantasy  and  the  underlying  eco- 
nomic ramifications,  there  are  other 
serious  issues  at  stake. 

The  SST,  if  pursued,  is  bound  to  affect 
our  environment  to  some  extent.  There 
are  those  who  warn  of  polluting  the 
stratosphere  and  its  potential  effects 
upon  climatic  conditions.  Proponents  ar- 
gue that  the  amount  of  pollutants  is  neg- 
ligible when  compared  to  the  rather 
messy  volcanoes  we  have  here  on  earth.  I 
am  not  a  scientist  and  I  do  not  know 
which  side  is  right.  And  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  scientists  really  know, 
either.  Yet  if  we  err,  I  believe  we  should 
err  en  the  side  of  caution  when  it  comes 
to  cur  envirorunent  and  the  environment 
of  other  countries  of  the  world.  For  if 
•  stratospheric  pollution  will  in  fact  consti- 
tute a  serious  environmental  problem,  I 
am  not  sure  when  the  time  comes  that  we 
will  possess  either  the  technological 
genius  or  the  money  to  build  a  monstrous 
vacuum  cleaner  to  sweep  up  all  the  gar- 
bage that  we  have  left  up  there. 

There  is  another  environmental  ques- 
tion on  which  I  feel  somewhat  more 
qualified  to  speak.  And  that  is  noise.  I 
have  two  ears  that  have  become  some- 
what tired  of  being  assaulted  at  every 


turn.  Neither  of  them  particularly  rel- 
ishes the  idea  that  they  will  be  forced  to 
learn  to  live  with  yet  another  attacker. 
I  am  not  sure  at  what  decibel  level  they 
will  rebel  and  fight  back  or  at  what  in- 
crease in  pressure  they,  along  with  plate 
glass  windows  and  ancient  Greek  ruins, 
will  shatter.  My  ears  do  not  care  about 
the  bland  assuagements  of  the  scientists 
that  the  noise  and  sonic  booms  will  not 
be  unbearable.  They  have  heard  only  one 
thing — the  promi.se  of  a  better  quality  to 
our  lives.  And  they  fervently  hope  that 
this  better  quality  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  staccato  accompaniment  of 
sonic  booms  as  a  continual  reminder 
that  tins  so-called  better  quality  of  life 
has  arrived. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SST  program  is 
nothing  more  than  part  of  a  national  ego 
irip  to  use  the  argot  of  the  young.  It  is 
fiscal  lunacy  in  the  guise  of  an  employ- 
ment panacea.  And  it  is  yet  another  at- 
tack upon  the  environmental  quality  of 
our  lives.  It  deserves  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is.A  pleas- 
ure for  me  enthusiastically  to'-endorse 
this  bill  and  the  inclusion  of  funds  to 
help  finance  prototypes  for  an  American 
SST.  There  is  no  question  of  SST's  being 
built:  in  fact  the  Soviet  version  will  soon 
be  ready  for  commercial  service.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  traditional 
American  supremacy  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial aviation  will  be  lost  by  forfeit. 
I  support  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can SST.  and  believe  any  such  refusal 
to  continue  this  initial  development 
would  be  tragic.  It  would  be  interpreted 
by  some  as  a  decision  to  fight  progress, 
and  a  decision  by  our  Nation  to  abdicate 
our  role  as  the  technological  leader  of 
the  world.  For  economic  reasons,  for  bal- 
ance-of-payment  reasons,  for  military 
reasons  and  for  national  prestige,  we 
should  continue  development  of  an 
American  SST. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote 
will  be  cast  against  further  fimding  of 
the  supersonic  transport.  The  time  is 
long  past  due  to  call  a  halt  to  this  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  environmentally 
dangerous  project.  The  last  several  weeks 
has  seen  a  strong  and  well  organized 
lobbying  effort  on  behalf  of  the  SST.  A 
multitude  of  facts  and  figures  have  been 
thrown  at  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to 
prove  that  the  SST  will  not  threaten  the 
en\'ironment  and  that  it  is  worth  fund- 
ing. In  my  mind,  these  facts  have  not 
been  convincing  and  the  case  has  not 
been  made  for  continuing  this  program. 
Because  of  the  confusion  which  has  been 
created  in  the  public  mind  by  this  lobby- 
ing effort,  I  would  like  to  state  at  this 
time  my  reasons  for  continued  opposi- 
tion to  the  SST. 

First,  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of 
the  economic  arguments. 

It  is  said  that  150,000  jobs  would  be 
lost  if  the  SST  is  not  continued.  In  this 
time  of  high  unemployment,  it  is  vital 
that  the  Government  encourage  job 
creation.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  SST  is  the  best  or  most  efficient 
method  of  providing  workers  with  pay- 
checks. For  one  thing,  the  150,000  fig- 
ure associated  with  the  SST  is  highly  in- 
fiated.  At  the  current  time  there  are  only 
13,000  workers  involved  with  the  SST. 


Even  if  funding  is  continued  and  some 
500  of  these  aircraft  are  ordered — which 
IS  highly  speculative — then  only  50,000 
workers  would  be  employed  on  the  as- 
sembly' lines  in  about  6  or  8  years  from 
now.  Only  by  considering  the  multiplier 
effect  can  anj'where  near  a  figure  of  150,- 
QOO  jobs  be  claimed  for  the  SST. 
*«ut  as  Paul  Samuelson,  America's  only 
Nobel  Prize  winning  economist,  stated 
Thursday,  the  same  number  of  jobs  could 
be  created  by  the  Federal  Government's 
expenditure  of  $1.3  billion — no  matter 
what  it  was  spent  for.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer the  money  to  be  .^pent  immediately 
on  emergency  public  employment  which 
could  employ  300.000  immediately  in  vi- 
tally needed  public  service  jobs.  Another 
alternative  would  be  support  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill.  H.R,  4400, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  legisla- 
tion would  provide  immediate  assistance 
to  economically  hard-hit  regions.  - 

Another  alternative,  which  exists  in  the 
bill  before  us  today,  would  be  to  strike 
SST  fimding  and  increase  urban  mass 
transit  funds.  This  would  put  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Americans  to  work 
constructing  rapid  rail  coaches  and  buses 
and  thousands  of  others  constructing  the 
needed  transit  lines.  This  would  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  increasing  employ- 
ment and  the  long-range  effect  of  making 
our  cities  more  habitable.  The  need  for 
these  rapid  transit  lines  is  one  that  is 
felt  in  nearly  every  American  city.  In  my 
city  of  Cleveland  alone,  the  moderniza- 
tion needs  in  this  decade  amount  to  $46 
million  and  the  cost  of  needed,  new  tran- 
sit lines  is  put  at  $235  million.  Through- 
out the  Nation  rapid  transit  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  is  put  at  about  $17.7 
billion.  It  is  my  belief  that  our  land  trans- 
portation systems  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans need  improvement  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  a  1,800-mile-per-hour  airplane 
to  be  used  by  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  population. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
employment  picture  will  be  even  worse  if 
we  proceed  with  construction  of  the  SST 
and  then  have  to  cease  work  because  of 
the  environmental  problems  raised  by  the 
aircraft.  ^ 

Another  argument  put  forward  on  be- 
half of  the  SST  is  that  the  Government 
will  recoup  a  profit  on  the  plane  of  ap- 
proximately $1  billion.  This  claim  is  also 
highly  questionable.  First,  it  assiunes  that 
some  500  of  these  planes  will  be  sold.  Yet 
some  economists  have  estimated  that  as 
few  as  139  of  these  planes  will  be  pur- 
chased. If  this  happens,  the  Government 
will  lose  $1.2  billion  on  ttie  project — but 
the  private  corporations  will  make  $150 
million  profit.  This  is  hardly  a  fair  share 
of  the  profits  when  one  considers  that  the 
Federal  Government  puts  up  90  percent 
of  the  risk  capital  and  private  investors 
put  up  only  10  percent.  Even  if  all  500 
planes  were  sold,  it  has  beeft  figured  that 
the  Government  would  receive  a  return  of 
only  4.3  percent  on  money — money  which 
the  Government  has  been  borrowing  at  6 
percent  or  more  in  the  money  markets. 
For  the  Government  to  finance  a  deal  like 
this,  some  might  call  it  state  socialism, 
but  it  is  closer  to  robbery  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  private  gain  of  a  special  few.  No 
wonder  Dr.  Samuelson  called  the  SST 
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"the    biggest    lemon    ever    devised"    in 
Washington. 

Another  economic  argument  used  by 
proponents  of  the  SST  is  that  it  is  a 
more  productive  aircraft  than  existing 
planes.  It  is  argued  that  the  SST  has 
two-thirds  of  the  seats  that  a  747  has  but 
that  it  files  3  times  as  fast  and  is  there- 
fore twice  as  productive.  This  calculation 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  plane  will  cost 
twice  what  a  747  costs,  its  range  is  1,000 
miles  shorter  than  the  747,  and  it  con- 
sumes more  fuel.  In  addition,  the  SST 
cannot  fly  over  land  masses  without  cre- 
ating an  unbearable  sonic  boom  prob- 
lem; as  a  result,  it  must  fly  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  747  over  much  of  the  world. 
As  a  result  of  all  this,  operating  cost  per 
seat-mile  may  well  be  twice  that  of  747's. 
Thus,  the  entire  productivity  argument  is 
highly  questionable. 

And  there  is  the  argument  that  it  we 
do  not  build  the  SST  the  world  market 
will  go  to  the  Concorde  or  the  Soviet 
TU-144.  This  too  is  a  questionable  argu- 
ment. With  the  Concorde  costing  twice 
as  much  pjr  scat-mile  as  the  747,  most 
airlines  will  not  be  rushing  into  the 
showrooms  to  buy  Concorde's.  The  So- 
viets have  never  sold  aircraft  in  the  Wgst 
before  and  there  is  reluctance  to  use 
these  aircraft  because  of  a  lack  of  ex- 
perience with  them  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  spare  parts.  One  African 
nation  which  was  virtually  given  an  air- 
fleet  from  the  Soviet  Union  ended  up 
returning  it  as  unusable. 

I  believe  that  we  can — and  should — 
wait  until  the  problems  accompanying 
supersonic  transports  are  resolved.  In 
the  meantime  we  can  continue  our  world 
leadership  on  air  buses  and  other  jumbo 
jets.  It  would  be  good  policy  for  the 
Umted  States  to  work  for  world  regula- 
tion of  supersonic  transports  at  the  up- 
coming U.N.  Conference  on  the  World 
Environment  to  be  held  in  Stockholm 
next  year.  Rather  than  encouraging 
world  competition  of  these  environ- 
mentally dangerous  aircraft,  we  should 
take  the  lead  In  controlling  them. 

Ther^   arc   two   remaining   economic 
arguments.    First,    that    an    increasing 
number  of  people  will  be  flying  and  the 
SSJ  will  be  needed  for  that  market.  It 
is  true  that  increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple will  be  usincj  airplanes  and  taking 
vacations  in  foreign  countries — but  these 
people  want  economy  flights.  But  the 
SST  will  be  a  premium  fare  aircraft. 
This  means  that  th?  ticket  on  an  SST, 
which  will  shave  a  few  hours  off  a  flight, 
will  be  about  one-third  above  current 
first-class  tickets.  If  there  is  anything 
that  the  current  overcapacity  on  today's 
aircraft   indicates,   it   is   the   fact   that 
rising  air  fares  have  driven  people  to 
other  forms  of  transportation — partic- 
ularly the  car  where  five  can  still  travel 
for  the  price  of  one.  People  are  not  in- 
terested   in   "lumbar   seats"    "imported 
liqueurs,"   "23-inch-wide  seats,"  and  a 
choice  between  John  Wayne  and  Jerry 
Lewis    "classic"    movies — they    want    a 
cheap  and  safe  way  to  travel.  The  747 
and  Air  Bus  provide  that  cheap  way  of 
traveling.  Only  a  very,  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  papulation — international 
businessmen    and    couriers — are    inter- 
ested in  the  rapid,  expensive  travel  that 
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will  be  provided  by  a  SST.  To  tax  all 
the  people  to  pay  for  this  plane  that  will 
benefit  only  a  few  is  mifair  and  un- 
sound. 

The  last  economic   argimient  states 
that  since  we  have  spent  so  much  money 
oi  the  project  we  ought  to  follow  through 
with  the  rest.  Yet  we  are  really  being 
asked   to   follow   through  with  an   un- 
determined and  potentially  very  large 
sum.  By  the  end  of  this  month  we  will 
have  spent  $864  million  on  the  SST.  The 
absolute  minimum  Department  of  Trahs- 
portation  estimate  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's cost  of  developing  two  proto- 
types is  $1,342  billion.  This  does  not  allow 
for  cost  overruns,  infiation,  or  adjust- 
ments to  the  final  models.  If  private  fi- 
nancing  fails  to   develop,  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  will  probably  be  asked  to 
make  an  additional  $1  biUlon  or  more 
in  loan  guarantees.  Gen.  Elwood  Quesada, 
former  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  the  final  cost 
of  the  SST  to  the  taxpayer  could  amount 
to  $3  or  $5  billion. 

Despite  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
economic  arguments  against  the  SST,  the 
environmental  arguments  are  even  more 
convincing.  The  main  argument  here 
centers  on  the  effect  of  the  SST  on  the 
upper  atmosphere. 

On  a  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris,  a 
74'.    would   put  out   about   1.1    million 
pounds  of  combustion  products  such  as 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  into  the  regular 
atmosphere.  The  SST,  making  the  same 
flight,  would  put  out  about  1.36  million 
pounds.  But  the  major  problem  is  that 
the  SST  would  release  these  products 
in  the  quiet,  stUl  stratosphere  at  65,000 
feet.  These  emissions  would  stay  in  the 
stratosphere     for     months — some     say 
years — and  react  chemically   with  the 
substances  that  are  present  there.  The 
major  substance  at  this  altitude  is  ozone 
which  is  absolutely  invaluable  to  life  on 
earth  since  it  absorbs  the  sun's  lethal 
ultraviolet  rays  and  keeps  them  from 
reaching  the  earth's  surface.  But  the 
water  vapor  released  from  SST's— and 
the  promoters  of  the  plane  are  talking 
about  500  of  them  flying  in  the  strato- 
sphere— would  deplete  part  of  the  ozone 
present  there.  Officials  have  estimated 
that  this  ozone  depletion  could  range 
from  between  7  and  4  percent  thereby  in- 
creasing ultraviolet  radiation  by  a  signifi- 
cant amoimt.  By  introducing  these  air- 
craft into  the  stratosphere  we  may  well 
be  upsetting  a  balance  worked  out  by 
nature  since  the  start  of  the  earth  bil- 
lions of  years  ago.  We  are  willing  to 
play  with  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
and  the  ultraviolet  rays   reaching  its 
surface  simply  to  cut  a  few  hours  of 
traveltime.  This  has  to  be  a  form  of 
insanity,  of  national  and  world  suicide. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  has  indicated  that 
through  testhig  methods  which  we  now 
have  available  the  question  of  environ- 
mental damage  from  SST's  can  be  deter- 
mined without  the  construction  of  even 
th    two  prototype  planes. 

Another  environmental  problem  which 
has  been  given  very  UtUe  consideration 
is  the  impact  of  the  sonic  booms  created 
by  up  to  500  SST's.  It  is  said  that  the 
SST  will  not  fly  at  supersonic  speeds 


over  land  masses.  Let  us  assiune  that  this 
resolve  is  maintained.  But  what  about 
sonic  booms  over  the  oceans?  On 
March  3,  1971,  175  leading  oceanogra- 
phers  and  marine  scientists  sent  a  letter 
to  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  protesting 
supersonic  flights  over  the  oceans.  Since 
this  letter  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion that  it  is  due  by  the  House  in  con- 
sideration of  the  SST,  I  would  like  to 
enter  it  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  enumerated — both  economic  and 
environmenUl — I  will  vote  against  fur- 
ther funding  of  the  SST. 

Citizens  League  Against 

THE  Sonic  Boom. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  3.  1971. 
Senator  GAvi-oaD  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson;  In  recent  weeks  175 
oceanographers  and  marine  scientists  from 
the  leading  oceanographlc  and  marine  re- 
search Institutes  throughout  the  United 
States  have  gone  on  record  as  having  serious 
concern  for  the  marine  life  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean— If  hundreds  of  supersonic 
planes  (SSTs)  InfUct  sonic  baoms  on  thl5 
ocean  night  and  day  for  decades. 

As  you  know,  jus:  50  SSTs  In  routine  oper- 
ation over  the  North  Atlantic  would  blanket 
more  than  50%  of  that  area  with  sonic 
booms  of  an  Intensity  2  to  4  pounds  per 
square  foot,  as  often  as  every  half-hour 
(see  map  and  text  released  by  this  League 
on  Nov.  30,  1970). 

Forty  oceanographers  from  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographlc  Institute  and  Marine  Biologi- 
cal Laboratory  signed  letters  of  protect  In 
December  1970.  Since  then  they  have  been 
Joined  by  more  than  130  other  oceanograph- 
ers from  many  well-known  Institutes.  Many 
have  sent,  In  addition,  personal  letters  ex- 
plaining the  grounds  for  their  very  deep 
concern. 

The  signed  protests  read  as  follows: 

TO  WHOM  rr  MAT  concesn 

As  one  who  has  been  concerned  with  the 
oceans  and  ocean  ecology  for  many  years,  I 
wish  to  protest  the  assumption  by  aviation 
administrators  and  airline  officials  that  it  is 
permissible  to  Inflict  SSTs'  sonic  booms  on 
a  considerable  fraction  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
day  and  night,  year  after  year,  for  decades. 
At  present  no  adequate  answers  are  avaU- 
able  to  questions  as  to  the  possible  harm  of 
such  booms,  known  to  be  startling  to  men 
and  animals,  to  Ufe  above  and  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean. 

The  names  of  the  signers  are  Indicated  on 
the  attached  list.  Included  are  many  of  the 
world's  ranking  experts  on  oceanography, 
ocean  ecology,  marine  biology,  animal  phys- 
iology, etc. 

Sincerely, 

VPn-LiAM  A.  SHtmcLirr 

Director. 


PS — Clearly,  the  Issue  Is  not  Just  the  Im- 
mediate annoyance  of  sonic  booms,  but  the 
long-term  effects  of  repeated  booms,  day  and 
night,  for  decades.  SST  proponents  claim  that 
two  prototype  SSTs  are  needed  "to  test"  the 
environmental  threats  posed  by  the  SSTs; 
but  It  Is  obvious  that  two  prototypes  would. 
In  fact,  resolve  none  of  the  environmental 
Issues. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  last  2  years  I  have  followed  carefully 
the  growth  of  congressional  opposition 
to  the  SST;  flrst,  on  the  basis  of  its 
questionable  priority,  then  on  purely 
economic  grounds,  and  finally  in  terms 
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of  certain  serious  environineiital  ques- 
tions. 

In  all  fairness,  I  must  admit  that  the 
moat  serious  pollution  problems  have  to 
a  large  extent  been  resolved ;  those  which 
have  not  been  met  by  the  builders,  have 
been  discredited  as  trivial  by  research.  I 
applaud  these  jnost  recent  findings. 

Still,  the  question  of  priorities,  the  one 
upon  which  I  originally  opposed  the  SST, 
remains  unanswered :  Is  the  SST  of  sufB- 
cient  social  and  economic  vtilue  to  the 
Ame^can  public  to  Justify  its  continued 
subsidization  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? That  question  is.  I  believe  of  his- 
toric consequence,  for  our  answer  will 
influence  technological  development  in 
the  United  States  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade  and.  perhaps,  for  the  rest  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  most  primitive  argument  against 
the  SST  was  founded  philosophically  on 
the  belief  that  the  Government  should 
not  finance  a  purely  commercial  venture. 
In  the  past  most  subsidies  have  been 
granted  to  assist  the  development  of 
aircraft  that  would  ultimately  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government;  the  subsidy, 
therefore,  ostensibly  served  the  public 
Interest,  usually  by  strengthening  na- 
tional security. 

The  SST,  however,  was  and  is  to  be 
sold  exclusively  to  private  airlines,  so 
that  whatever  value  it  had  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  would  be  indirect.  The  oppo- 
sition suggested  that  such  an  indirect 
value,  no  matter  how  great,  did  not 
Justify  Federal  funding. 

I  am  convinced  today  that  this  is  a 
shortsighted,  inflexible,  and  overly  re- 
strictive philosophy.  The  Government 
should  be  available  to  encourage  techno- 
logical progress  which  will  benefit  the 
public — even  if  the  benefits  are  not  direct 
and  even  when  they  are  not  immediate. 
Naturally,  this  form  of  support  must  be 
limited  to  activities  of  transcendant 
concern  to  the  pubUc. 

Granted,  then,  the  principle  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidization,  we  mUst  apply 
the  criteria  of  public  usefulness  to  the 
SST.  What  value  would  it  have,  social  or 
economic,  to  the  public  at  large? 

The  SST  is  designed  to  cut  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  times  by  3  hours.  On  a 
social  level,  therefore,  it  would  be  of 
great  vsdue  to  the  4  percent  of  our  people 
who  fly  regularly  to  Europe:  to  the  rest 
of  us,  none  at  all.  I  doubt  that  one  more 
luxury  for  our  privileged  few  Justifies 
Government  financing  of  such  enormous 
proportions. 

In  economic  terms,  the  issue  Is  much 
more  complex.  Proponents  of  the  SST 
argue,  first,  that  it  will  create  150,000 
Jobs  in  the  depressed  aerospace  Industry 
and,  second,  that  it  will  erase  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit.  Both,  of  course, 
hinge  on  the  marketability  of  the  plane, 
of  which,  even  now,  considerable  doubt 
persists.  But  let  us  asstmie  that  the  plane 
actually  is  worth  buying  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, that  It  will  create  all  those  Jobs 
and  that  it  will  ease  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments crisis.  No  one  would  then  deny  its 
public  usefulness  nor  the  Justification  for 
Its  Federal  suhsidlzatlon. 

Yet,  there  are  many  more  projects  that 
could  accomplish  Just  these  economic 
aims:  projects  that  could  meet  several 
of  our  more  critical  social  needs  as  well. 


The  SST  cannot  stand  up  to  comparison 
with  these,  simply  because  it  is  of  purely 
economic  beneiit  to  the  Nation.  A  public 
service  jobs  program,  for  example,  would 
surely  increase  employment  of  those  hit 
hardest  by  the  Government's  anti-infla- 
tion policy,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
greatly  assisting  our  mayors  in  their  ef- 
fort to  clean  up  our  cities.  This  is  the 
form  of  dual-benefit  program  with  which 
the  SST  must  be  contrasted. 

If  the  health  of  the  aircraft  indiistry 
demands  some  form  of  Goverimient  sub- 
sidy, then  I  suggest  that  it  diversify  its 
operations  to  meet  those  problems  which 
truly  concern  the  entire  American  pub- 
lic: mass  transit,  for  one.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  high  speed  railway  system  to 
serve  our  cities  would  create  employment 
for  millions  of  people  in  technical  fields 
as  well  as  improve  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Moreover,  the  fruits  of  that  ad- 
vance could  certainly  be  marketed  in 
Europe  to  the  relief  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  This,  not  the  SST, 
Is  the  type  of  project  which  deserves 
Federal  financing. 

The  Government  can  and  should  en- 
courage diversification  of  our  technical 
industries.  With  a  little  Imagination  we 
will  find  an  incredible  number  of  areas 
that  could  well  use  the  managerial  and 
technological  skills  of  the  aircraft  indus- 
try. 

It  has  been  said  that  \Jiose  who  oppose 
the  SST  would  oppose  any  teiJinological 
advance.  That  accusation  is  patently 
false:  it  Is,  rather,  those  who  confine  one 
of  our  most  gifted  industries  to  a  narrow 
area  of  development  who  most  hamper 
technological  progress.  By  calling  for  the 
aircraft  industry  to  turn  its  expertise  to 
other  areas  I  express  confidence  in,  not 
opposition  to,  the  uses  of  technology. 

I  believe  in  progress  through  tech- 
nology, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  believe  we 
can  advance  best  by  applying  it  to  those 
problems  which  have  not  seen  its  bene- 
fits. Diversification  has  been  delayed  too 
long;  it  must  begin  now — for  the  good  of 
the  aircraft  industry  and  the  good  of 
the  American  Nation. 

This  is  why  I  stated  earlier.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  SST  debate  is  of  historic 
consequence.  By  opposing  the  SST  we 
oppose  Government  subsidy  of  a  project 
that  can  little  improve  American  life; 
by  opposing  the  SST  we  encourage  tech- 
nological progress,  we  encourage  full  em- 
ployment in  the  technical  industries,  and 
we  demand  a  new  set  of  priorities  for  our 
Nation. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  SST  could  con- 
ceivably have  certain  real  economic  bene- 
fits for  the  American  public.  But  surely 
it  must  stand  far  down  on  any  list  of 
national  priorities,  behind  projects  of  im- 
mense economic  and  social  value  that 
have  long  had  prior  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion. When  cancer  is  cured,  when  our 
urban  areas  are  equally  accessible  to  all. 
when  our  cities  are  free  of  smog  and 
crime,  then  let  us  consider  the  SST. 

Progress  must  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  Mr.  Chairman,  Just 
as  any  marketable  product.  At  this  time, 
we  can  subsidize  progress  in  areas  where 
the  demand  of  the  American  public  far 
outweighs  their  need  for  a  supersonic 
transport  plane.  I  urge  that  this  project 
be  defeated. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  sixth  district  in  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  which  lies  be- 
tween John  F.  Kermedy  and  LaGuardia 
Airports.  I  take  special  interest  in  oppos- 
ing further  SST  funding.  My  reasons  are 
fivefold: 

First,  the  SST  poses  an  environmental 
danger  of  unknown  dimensions.  Its  ef- 
fects on  the  upper  atmosphere  could  be 
significant.  Further  study  of  environ- 
mental issues  related  to  the  SST  should 
be  conducted  to  determine  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  Such  studies  could 
be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  present 
flights  by  military  planes.  We  do  not 
need  two  prototype  SST's  to  conduct  it. 

Second,  sideline  noise  due  to  the  SST 
engine  during  takeoff  will  produce  a 
high-level  noise  in  a  radius  of  at  least 
1  mile  beyond  the  airport  and  into 
residential  areas. 

Current  plans  to  retrofit  the  SST, 
thereby  reducing  its  noLse  output  during 
takeoff  are  technologically  questionable. 
This  process  is  extremely  costly,  and  it 
is  being  considered  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  gain  public  acceptance  of  the  SST. 

To  reduce  the  noise  factor  resulting 
from  takeoffs  and  sonic  booms,  the  SST 
must  be  restricted  to  over  water  routes 
and  to  a  reduction  in  engine  power  and 
thrust.  These  changes  would  sharply 
limit  the  SST's  effectiveness. 

Third,  there  is  little  escape  from  sonic 
boom.  Not  only  is  this  noise  unpleasant, 
but  it  can  be  physically  harmful  to  peo- 
ple as  well.  Subsequent  bans  of  SST  flight 
over  densely  populated  areas  would  still 
subject  thousands  of  people  on  the  seas 
to  the  psychological  and  nuisance  as- 
pects of  sonic  boom.  Every  SST  fiight 
across  the  North  Atlantic  would  affect 
many  people  on  the  ocean.  The  booms 
would  be  most  intense  Just  off  the  coast 
where  there  is  a  large  concentration  of 
passenger  ships,  freighters,  tankers,  fish- 
ing, and  pleasure  vessels. 

Fourth,  the  Federal  Government  is 
contributing  most  of  the  funds  for  the 
SST  project.  To  date,  Goverrunent 
spending  has  totaled  about  $900  million 
as  compared  to  the  industry's  contribu- 
tion of  only  approximately  $200  million. 

Further  development  of  prototypes  and 
eventually  large-scale  production  for  use 
by  commercial  airUnes  is  economically 
unsound.  Current  evidence  suggests  that 
the  Goveriunent  and  the  airlines  are 
headed  for  tremendous  losses.  Since  the 
risk  is  so  great  for  the  Government  and 
for  the  Industry,  how  can  the  SST  proj- 
ect be  expected  to  attract  private  capi- 
tal? 

As  one  French  statesman  recently 
noted  in  his  transatlantic  warning,  the 
Concorde  has  become  the  financial  Viet- 
nam for  his  country.  I  strongly  urge  that 
we  do  not  permit  such  a  fiasco  to  occur 
here. 

Fifth,  abandonment  of  the  pre.'^ent 
SST  project  would  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  current  balance-of-pav- 
ments  deficit  as  claimed  by  SST  support- 
ers. ThLs  problem  would  best  be  solved  by 
committing  our  resources  to  the^r  most 
efficient  uses  and  not  to  proiects  which 
require  enormous  expenditures  before 
they  become  operative.  I  can  see  us  re- 
turning to  this  chamber  in  years  to  come, 
arguing  once  again  for  more  and  more 
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money  to  put  into  this  project.  Just  as 
with  the  huge  cost  overrides  we  have 
seen  in  defense  contracts,  I  foresee  this 
project  costing  millions,  perhaps  billions, 
more  than  we  are  now  told.  Once  SST 
development  has  passed  the  prototype 
stage  the  Federal  Govermnent  and  the 
airlines  will  find  themselves  committed 
to  a  program  "beyond  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn." 

In  conclusion,  the  SST  has  failed  the 
test  of  the  marketplace — the  smart 
monev  from  private  financial  institutions 
has  refused  to  touch  this  project  with  a 
10-foot  pole;  its  economic  consequences 
are  purely  speculative;  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  adverse  envirormiental  effects; 
and  reduction  of  noise  will  Impair  engine 
efficiency.  Deployment  of  the  SST  at  any- 
thing less  than  its  maximum  effective- 
ness would  be  an  unwise  and  imeconom- 
ical  move.  It  could  well  become  tuaother 
financial  Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
joint  resolution  will  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembUd,  That  clauM  (c)  of 
section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  June 
29.  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-294,  as  amended  by 
PubUc  Laws  91-370,  91-454,  and  91-645).  1b 
hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"March  30,  1971"  and  Infiertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of "June  30.  1971":  Provided,  That  projecta 
and  activities  (other  than  thoee  financed 
under  the  appropriation  "Civil  Supersonic 
Aircraft  Development")  provided  for  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1971  (HJt. 
17755,  Nlnety-flrst  Congress),  may  be  con- 
ducted at  a  rate  for  operations,  and  to  the 
extent  and  In  the  manner,  provided  for  In 
such  Act  as  modified  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  December  15,  1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendments  shall  be  in  order  to  section 
1  of  the  joint  resolution  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Are  there  any 
committee  amendments? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chahman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments.  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  468) 
making  certain  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  468)  making  certain  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  to  include  pertinent 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING     FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
223,  LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE 
TO  18 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  299  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  299 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   House   on    the    State    of    the 
Union    for    the    consideration    of    the    Joint 
resolution     (H.J.    Res.    223)     proposing    an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint 
resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  oonfiideratlon  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution    for    amendment,    the    Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolution  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final    passage    without    intervening    motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.J.  Res.  223,  it  shaU  be  In  order 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution   (S.J.  Res.  7)    and  to  con- 
sider the  said  Senate  Joint  resolution  In  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  CNbill)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  299 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  223  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18.  After  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  223  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  7  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  consider  the  same  in 
the  House. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
223  is  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  prohibit  the  United 
States  or  any  State  from  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  because  of  age  if 
such  citizens  are  18  years  of  age  or  older. 
Thereafter,  on  December  21,  1970,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision 
which  upheld  the  provisions  of  title  HI 
of  the  act  lowering  the  minimum  voting 
age  for  Federal  elections  but  invalidated 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  which 
lowered  the  minimum  age  to  18  in  State 
and  local  elections. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  in  all  elections.  House  Joint 
Resolution  223  was  introduced  In  order 
for  the  voting  age  to  be  lowered  In  State 
and  local  elections  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

It  is  felt  that,  since  the  legislation  is 

being  considered  at  such  an  early  date 

In  this  Congress,  It  will  be  ratified  prior 

to  the  1972  presidential  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 


House  Resolution  299  in  order  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  223  may  be  considered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distin^ruished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  with 
reference  to  House  Resolution  299  which 
I  am  pleased  to  say  is  a  completely  open 
rule. 

I  think  there  will  be  an  amendment 
possibly  offered  to  the  Joint  resolution 
which  would  extend  these  rights  to  all 
other  clvii  rights  of  a  person  who  is  18 
years  of  age.  So  we  should  have  a  rather 
interesting  debate  on  that,  I  am  cer- 
tain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
matter  is  being  brought  up.  For  the  last 
year  we  have  considered  it  in  a  rather 
unique  fashion.  As  you  recall,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  passed  H.R.  4249,  which 
had  to  do  with  the  voting  rights  act  of 
1965.  The  other  body  added  a  non- 
germane  amendment  to  it  to  permit  18- 
year-old  voting.  It  applied  not  only  to 
Federal  elections  but  all  State  elections. 
When  it  was  retvuTied  to  the  House,  the 
leadership  apparently  decided  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendment  rather  than  to 
go  to  conference.  I  objected  to  this  pro- 
cedure. 

However  after  considerable  discussion, 
debate,  meetings,  and  the  like,  the  Rules 
Committee  did  bring  down  House  Resolu- 
tion 914.  After  1  hour's  debate,  we  ap- 
proved House  Resolution  914  which  took 
HJl.  4249  from  the  Speakers  table  and 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  which 
l)ermitted  18-year-old  citizens  to  vote. 
Many  of  us  thought  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
terfere with  State  voting  rights.  I  voted 
against  House  Resolution  914. 

As  anticipated,  it  went  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  have  upheld  the  right  of  those  18 
years  of  age  to  vote  so  far  as  Federal 
elections  are  concerned. 

This  is  where  we  should  have  been  in 
May  or  June  of  last  year,  to  let  the  peo- 
ple indicate  their  will  as  to  whether  they 
wished  citizens  of  their  State  who  were 
18  years  of  age  to  be  of  voting  &ge. 

So  this  will  give  the  States  7  years  In 
which  to  get  38  of  them  to  ratify  the 
measure  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  If  they  do 
not,  they  may  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule.  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agieed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  223)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
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the   motion   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  New  York. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  rise? 

PABLIAMENTABY    INQUIHT 

Mr:  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
meafcary  inquiry. 

Tl^  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  proposed  to  take  up 
this  joint  resolution  at  this  hour? 

The  SPEAKER.  For  general  debate 
only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  that 
not  require  unanimous  consent? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
the  authority  of  withdrawing  his  mo- 
tion b€fori3;  is  acted  upon  by  the 
House. 

The  gentleman  has  withdrawn  his 
motion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gei^le- 
man  from  Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR   OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjoiun  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consrait  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  have  permis- 
sion imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  certain 
privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AsAMS) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  ascertain  here  and 
now  whether  we  are  to  follow  the  custom 
of  no  business  of  the  House  being  trans- 
acted after  embarking  on  special  orders. 
That  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past. 
and  I  should  like  to  have  some  assurance 
from  the  Speaker  or  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  that  we  can  rely  upon 
the  custom  that  has  been  in  practice  for 
a  long  time,  that  no  business  will  be 
transacted  after  special  orders  are  be- 
gun. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  answer. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  When  I  want  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  explained  to  liim  what 
had  happened,  that  this  notification  did 
not  come  to  me  imtil  we  went  into  special 
orders,  the  gentleman  heard  the  colloquy. 
I  went  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  Speaker  has  assured  us  thai|t  it  is 
unprecedented  smd  it  will  not  happen 
again  during  the  session. 

Bir.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  assurance. 


LT.  GEORGE  C.  BASS.  U.S.  ARMY 

I  Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  1st  Lt. 
George  C.  Bass  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on 
March  6:  he  was  not  quite  24  years  old. 
George  Bass  was  a  soldier;  he  was  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  and  I  had  the 
honor  to  nominate  liim  to  the  Military 
Academy. 

He  was  a  soldier  when  he  died.  His 
father  was  a  soldier  before  him,  and 
Greorge  grew  up  on  Army  posts.  He 
wBJited  to  be  a  soldier  all  his  life.  He 
knew  the  risks,  but  he  was  an  eager  and 
a  brave  man. 

I  attended  the  funeral  for  George  Bass, 
and  listened  to  his  father  deliver  the 
eulogy. 

No  one  wants  to  die,  and  no  one  wants 
to  see  his  son  die.  But  George  was  a 
soldier,  and  imderstood  what  it  meant. 
His  father  was  a  soldier,  and  imderstood 
it,  too. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  remember 
men  like  George  Bass.  He  brought  honor 
upon  himself,  and  served  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was  a 
brave  and  good  man.  of  whom  his  father 
was  proud.  He  is  a  hero  at  a  time  when 
it  is  hard  to  be  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  words  of  this  man's  father.  Here  is 
George  Bass,  lieutenant,  U.S.  Army,  as 
his  father  remembers  liim: 
Eulogy  for  1st  Lt.  Qeo^ige  C.  Bass  Delivered 
BT  His  Father,  Lt.  C<H..  Kot  M.  Bass,  Jr., 
Retised  \ 

In   December    1943    I   was^^unded    near 
San  Pletro.  Sitting  here  today  Is  Bob  Trevlno 
who  was  with  me  at  the  time.  My  parents 
were  notified   and   were   permitted  to   send 
me  a  telegram  which  was  limited  to  5  words. 
The  words  my  father  sent  me  were,  "Mat- 
thew Seventeen  Five." 
This  Scripture  I  now  read. 
"He  was  stlil  peaking,  when  lo,  a  bright 
cloud  overshadcnfcd  them,  and  a  voice  from 
the   cloud    said,    "This    Is    my    beloved    son 
with  whom  I  am  well  pleased,  listen  to  him." 
Lord    God   of   Hosts,   this   is    my   beloved 
son   with   whom   I   am   well   pleased. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  accept  the  gallant 
spirit  of  my  beloved  son  with  whom  I  am 
well  pleased. 

1st  Lt.  George  C.  Bass  was  born  on  March 
8,  1947  m  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

He  was  killed  In  action  In  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  on  March  6,  1971.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  commanding  B  Company 
of  the  2d  Battalion.  Seventh  Cavalry,  on 
a  military  mission  against  an  armed  and 
dangerous  enemy  of  free  men. 

George  was  a  gallant  and  competent  pro- 
fessional soldier.  He  was  a  tender  lover. 
He  was  literate,  a  reader  and  writer  of 
poetry.  He  was  a  fierce  and  eager  competi- 
tor. He  died  an  early  death,  but  a  wonder- 
ful thing  happened  to  him.  His  childhood 
dreams  came  true. 

He  was  born  into  the  Army,  be  lived  all 
his  life  in  the  Army,  and  he  died  In  the 
Army.  George  grew  up  on  Army  posts  In 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  He   grew 


up  to  the  sound  of  bugles  and  cadence 
counted  by  clear  voiced  drill  sergeants.  He 
heard  the  souud.s  of  rifle  Are  on  ranges  and 
blank  round.s  tired  in  the  training  areas. 
He  and  his  younger  brother  Koy  were  con- 
stant companions  Together  as  toddlers  they 
stood  retreat,  heard  the  cannon,  lifted  their 
short  and  pudgy  anas  In  salute  and  watched 
the  slow  descent  of  tbelr  nation's  flag. 

They  were  frequently  adopted  by  soldiers 
and  became  accustomed  to  the  rough  talk 
of  barracks.  They  loved  to  hear  the  exag- 
(jerated  tales  of  the  old  sergeants  and  the 
Kood  natured  banter  of  young  lieutenants. 
George  grew  to  love  soldiers  and  he  began 
to  build  a  dream  of  being  one  and  of  lead- 
ing men  in  battle. 

As  a  boy  he  frequently  visited  his  pater- 
nal grandparents  In  San  Antonio.  Each  visit 
he  begged  to  be  taken  to  the  Alamo  and 
asked  to  be  retold  the  story  of  the  Elege,  He 
died  135  years  to  the  day  after  the  fall  of  the 
Alamo. 

At  the  »ge  of  10  he  arrived  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng  where  we  were  assigned  to  the  15th 
Infantry,  I  see  here  one  of  my  comrades-in- 
arms  of  the  15th,  Col.  Paul  Casper.  On  visit- 
ing the  trophy  room  of  the  15th  Infantry, 
George  road  a  poem  by  some  anonymous 
soldier.  He  was  struck  by  the  poem  and  this 
may  have  been  the  t>eginnlng  of  his  Interest 
in  poetry. 

The  motto  of  the  15th  Infantry  is  the 
Pldgeon  English  phrase  "Can  Do".  This  is 
the  poem. 

It's    Naught    but    "Pidgeon    English" 

Emblazoned  on  a  rag. 
Above  the  clutching  eagle 

.  .  .  The  whole  to  make  a  flag. 
It  asks  no  humble  homage. 

No  boasting  claim  It  flaunts. 
It  tells  of  a  spirit, 

A  spirit  nothing  daunts. 

It  tells  of  living  soldiers.  * 

It  tells  of  honored  dead, 
Of  men  who  went  down  smiling 

At  the  banner  overhead. 
It  claims  but  God  as  partner. 

It  boasts  not  of  its  might. 
The  men  beneath  Is  spokesman 

And  he  owns  no  goal  but  right. 
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It  has  no  earthly  equal 

And  It  holds  within  its  spaf 
The  sp'rit  of  an  army. 

And  the  honor  of  a  man. 
Yet.  it'.;  naught  but  "Pldgeon  English" 

Emblazoned  on  a  rag, 
Above  the  clutching  eagle 

.  .  .  The  whole  to  make  a  flag. 

George's  high  school  years  were  spent  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  In  his  Junior  and 
senior  years  he  started  on  both  offense  and 
defense  of  championship  football  teams.  In 
his  senior  year  his  team  mates  elected  him 
co-captaln.  On  graduating  in  1965  he  won  an 
academic  scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  Jtn  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  B.  Gonzales. 

During  high  school  his  Interest  In  poetry 
deepened.  He  was  fond  of  the  romantic  and 
Victorian  jxjets  and  he  loved  martial  poetry. 

He  loved  Kipling.  He  frequently  prayed 
"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet."  from 
"Recessional."  His  favorite  Kipling  poem  was 
"If". 

He  read  Alan  Seegar.  George  was  ready  for 
his  "rendevous  with  death  at  some  disputed 
barricade"  or  "in  some  flaming  town."  And 
when  spring  came  round  this  year,  George 
did  not  fall  that  rendevous. 

He  loved  the  poetry  of  A.  E.  Houseman. 
Time  permits  only  a  few  fragments  from  his 
favorites. 

Prom  "1887": 
God  save  the  Queen,  we  living  sing. 
From  height  to  height  'tis  heard 
And  with  the  rest  your  voices  ring. 
Lads  of  the  Fifty  Third. 
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Oh.  God  win  save  her,  fear  you  not. 
Be  you  the  men  you've  been. 
Get  you  the  sons  your  fathers  got 
And  God  will  save  the  Queen. 

From  "The  Recruit"; 
And  you  will  list  the  bugle 
Tliat  blows  In  land  of  morn. 
And  makes  the  foes  of  England 
Be  sorry  you  were  born. 

I  have  abridged  "Day  of  Battle"  by  House- 
man : 

For  I  liear  the  bugle  blow 
To  call  me  where  I  would  not  go 
And  the  guns  begin  their  song 
Soldier,  tly  or  slay  for  long. 

Conirad  if  to  turn  and  fly  ^* 

Made  a  soldier  never  die. 

Fly  I  would  for  who  would  not 

Tls  faure  no  pleasure  to  ne  shot. 

But  yet  the  man  that  runs  away 
Lives  to  die  another  day  « 

Therefore  though  the  best  Is  bad 
Star.d  and  do  the  best,  my  lad. 

Finally,  from  an  unnamed  piece  by  House- 
man about  men  dying  young  but  well.  The 
poem  comforts  me.  The  last  two  lines  are, 

They   carry   back   bright  to  the   coiner  the 

mintage  of  man 
The  lads  that  will  d:e  In  their  glory  and 

never  be  old. 

George  also  loved  a  poem  by  General  Buck 
Brooke  who  fell  in  France  in  World  War  I. 
George's  favorite  was  "The  Great  Lover".  "I 
have  been  so  great  a  lovlr"  and  George  waa 
a  great  lover. 

George  also  loved  a  poem  by  General  Bulk 
Lanham.  This  poem  is  little  known  outside 
the  ..illitary  service.  It  Is  called  "Soldier 
Poem".  I  quote  the  last  quatrain. 

I  see  these  things  and  still  I'm  slave 
When  banners  flaunt  and  bugles  blow 

Content  to  fill  a  soldiers  grave. 
For  reasons  I  shall  never  know. 

George  also  wrote  poetry  during  his  high 
school  years.  On  the  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy he  wrote, 

The  country  mourns  the  loss  of  a  chief 

It  cannot  console  a  widow  In  grief. 

In  the  afternoon  air  a  volley  rings  loud 

For  a  casket  adorned  with  a  flag  for  a  shroud. 

She  took  the  flag  and  lit  the  flame 

That  would  mark  a  grave  with  a  President's 

name. 
Now  he's  gone,  no  more  can  be  said 
But  the  nation  must  go  where  he  would  have 

led. 

At  West  Point  George  distinguished  him- 
self primarily  by  graduating.  There  are  two 
century  clubs  at  West  Point.  There  Is  one 
for  cadets  who  spent  over  a  hundred  hours 
walking  the  area  for  punishment  and  there 
Is  one  for  cadets  who  spent  over  a  hun- 
dred hours  In  confinement.  George  belonged 
to  both.  I  asked  why  he  was  not  pictured 
with  the  century  clubs  In  the  year  book 
and  he  replied  "I  was  on  confinement  when 
the  picture  was  taken." 

George  played  150  lb.  football  until  he  lit- 
erally outgrew  it  and  then  took  up  Karate. 
He  boxed  intramurally  and  was  heavyweight 
champion  of  his  regiment. 

On  leave  from  the  acedemy  he  loved  to 
visit  the  coast.  He  loved  salt  water  fishing 
and  swimming  In  the  surf.  He  wrote  this 
poem  he  called  "The  Sea." 

Listen  to  the  sea,  it  roars  like  thunder 
Casts  Its  foam  on  the  land  down  under 
Eats  away  at  sandy  beaches 
Stretches  on  In  endless  reaches 
Heralds  the  sun  by  turning  gold 
Metes  out  death  to  young  and  old. 
Moves  In  tides  pulled  by  the  moon 
Tosses  In  throes  of  a  dead  typhoon. 
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Lies  acalmed  like  a  great  blue  bowl 
Breeds  Its  children  In  swarming  shoal. 
Glimmers  and  glints  with  hidden  treasure 
Wlmpers  In  pain,  sighs  In  pleasure. 
Comes  alive  with  swarming  life. 
Dooms  Its  spawn  to  endless  strife. 
Climbs  In  waves  eighty  feet  tall 
Listen  to  the  sea  and  heed  Its  call. 

George's  best  friend  and  classmate  at  the 
Academy.  Lt.  Jeff  Donaldson,  wrote  this  about 
George  in  the  yearbook.  I  abridge  Jeff's  words 
slightly. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  born  Infantry  leader. 
It  Is  George.  George  never  has  shown  the 
academic  departmenU  the  slightest  mercy. 
Unfortunately  worn  out  shoe  leather  Is  not  a 
criterion  for  cadet  rank,  otherwise  he  would 
be  a  member  of  the  brigade  staff.  But  U  loy- 
alty. Integrity  and  common  sense  are  the 
criteria  by  which  successful  professional  sol- 
diers are  measured  George  will  be  the  first  In 
our  class  to  wear  stars." 

After  graduation  In  1969.  George  served  at 
Port  Bennlng  and  Fort  Bragg  before  going 
to  Vietnam.  In  the  basic  course  at  Bennlng 
he  was  known  to  his  classmates  as  "Sarge" 
l)ecause  of  his  skill  In  the  fundamental  and 
practical  aspects  of  soldiering. 

George  was  a  man  of  violence  and  he  knew 
that  violence  Is  the  essence  of  warfare.  George 
was  a  violent  warrior.  He  killed  by  rifle  and 
he  killed  by  knlle.  He  did  not  apologize  for 
killing.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  killing  his 
enemies,  my  enemies,  your  enemies  and  the 
enemies  of  all  who  think  that  self  determi- 
nation Is  a  wonderful  thing. 

George  was  also  a  tender  lover.  He  loved 
his  family,  his  sweetheart,  his  nation,  his 
comrades-in-arms,  and  he  loved  the  United 
States  Army. 

In  1969  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
his  sister  on  her  17th  birthday. 

Dear  Laurie:  Congratulations  on  having 
acquired  the  exalted  status  of  seventeen, 
a  truly  gold  age  about  which  poems  are 
written  and  magazines  named.  Albeit  my 
paltry  pen  lacks  power  to  praise  as  Is  de- 
served, let  me  add  a  few  feeble  phrases  to 
the  legion  of  truly  magnificent  odes  that 
adorn  the  vision  of  beauty,  calm  and  couth 
which  Is  your  hair.  I  think  that  ears  have 
yet  to  hear  a  sweeter  symphony  that  floats 
naturally  off  your  lips.  Nor  can  heart  have 
felt  a  gentler  warmth  than  that  which  be- 
spealcs  itself  in  the  manner  of  your  loving, 
for  you  love  with  the  openness  of  one  much 
younger  than  your  seventeen,  and  with  the 
intensity  of  one  much  older. 

A  thoughtful'  gesture,  a  friendly  smile,  a 
considerate    action,    open    arms,    homeward 
turning  lover — all  these  and  more  you  are. 
Therefore,  my  sister,  while  I  have  breath 
to  speak  or  heart  to  give,  let  me  pledge  my- 
self. 
With  Eternal  Love. 
Your  Brother 

Oeoroe. 

George  fell  in  love  with  Isabel  Gibbons 
and  planned  to  marry  her  on  his  return 
from  the  war.  He  wrote  this  poem  to  her.  It 
Is  called  "To  Isabel." 

When  your  tender  arms  stirround  me. 

When  your  lovely  lips  meet  mine. 
When  your  laughter  rings  out  clearly, 

Like  a  glow  lamp  lit,  I  shine. 

For  we  have  touched  the  stars  my  love 
And  danced  in  the  light  of  their  fire, 

In  dizzying  dreams  of  colored  night 
We've  swum  the  heights  of  desire. 

Too  we've  loved  on  summer  Sundays 
When  sea  gulls  wheeled  the  blue. 

The  warm  baked  earth  reached  up  Its  arms 
And  Joined  In  the  love  we  knew. 

Yes.  we  have  sung  the  sky,  my  love 
And  laughed  with  the  sea  and  wind. 

For  otu-  love  were  all  these  lovely 
And  now  all  these  must  end. 


God  know  It  were  far  better 

To  spend  my  days  with  you 
But   I  serve   a  sterner  mistress 

To  whom  I  will  be  true. 

Oh,   the   Queen  of   battles   beckons, 

And  I  must  heed  her  call 
To  the  land  of  flaming  midnights 

I  go  to  fight  and  fall. 

The  war  did  not  brutalize  George.  No  one 
was  ever  brutalized  by  defending  his  coun- 
try who  was  not  a  brute  to  begin  with.  Alter 
distinguishing  himself  in  combat  George 
was  wounded  In  October  1970  and  was  briefly 
hospitalized  at  Long  Binh.  This  Is  part  of  a 
letter  dated  October  25th. 

"I  have  a  new  friend.  His  name  Is  Jason 
Cleft.  He  Is  about  I'/i  years  old.  A  doctor 
took  him  out  of  a  C.IX).Q.  hospital.  Jason  la 
going  to  be  operated  on  to  close  his  cleft 
palate.  Right  now  he  Is  sitting  between  my 
legs  sound  asleep.  I'm  teaching  him  to  smile. 
I  guess  at  the  orphanage  he  doesn't  have 
much  of  an  opportunity  to  learn.  I  take 
him  for  walks  and  everyone  smiles.  Jason 
hasn't  smiled  yet  but  I  have  my  hopes.  He 
doesn't  have  any  toys.  I  got  some  blocks  from 
a  board  game  at  the  red  cross  and  strung 
them  together.  Someone  blew  up  a  rubber 
glove  and  tied  It  with  a  string.  It's  Just  as 
good  as  a  balloon.  I  went  to  the  PX  but 
couldn't  find  any  toys.  I  did  buy  him  a 
Christmas  ornament  shaped  like  a  cloth  bear 
beating  a  drum.  It's  his  favorite  thing." 

Present  today  are  two  of  George's  com- 
rades-ln-anns.  Capt.  Charles  Gillespie  and 
1st  Lt.  Charley  Armstrong.  George  served 
under  Capt.  Gillespie  In  B  Co.  of  the  2d 
Battalion,  7th  Cavalry  and  succeeded  him  as 
company  commander,'  until  wounded,  Lt. 
Armstrong  commanded  the  3d  platoon  of  B 
company.  The  love  that  develops  between 
men  who  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
bravely  and  who  suffer  together  Is  almoet 
too  personal  to  mention.  One  of  the  greatest 
rewards  of  combat  is  to  look  into  the  eyee 
of  a  man  you  think  is  valiant,  competent  and 
unselfish,  and  know  as  he  looks  back  he 
thlnlis  of  you  as  valiant,  competent  and  un- 
selfish. One  of  George's  favorite  plays  was 
Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  Shakespeare  has  the 
King  say  on  the  eve  of  battle.  "We  few,  we 
happy  few.  we  band  of  brothers,  for  he  today 
that  sheds  his  blood  with  me  shall  be  my 
brother." 

And  those  who  shed  their  blood  with 
George  shall  always  be  my  son. 

George  was  a  skilled  and  competent  leader 
of  men  In  battle.  Prior  to  his  death  he  had 
been  decorated  with  the  silver  star  for  gal- 
lantry in  action,  twice  with  the  bronze  star 
for  valor,  the  Army  Commondation  Medal 
for  valor  and  two  Purple  Hearts.  I  am  told 
that  he  has  been  recommended  for  many 
other  awards.  In  each  engagement  George 
and  his  unit  held  or  captured  the  disputed 
ground  and  thus  owned  the  field  at  the 
battle's  close. 

He  was  ready  to  spend  the  lives  of  his  sub- 
ordinates but  never  needlessly.  In  November 
his  first  subordinate  was  killed  In  action. 
Sgt.  Freddie  Dacus  was  killed  In  a  fierce 
action  at  Fire  Support  Base  Pershing.  George 
and  his  reinforced  platoon,  t^e  2d  platoon 
of  B  Co.  Inflicted  a  major  defeat  on  a  North 
Vietnamese  Army  unit.  In  this  action  the 
members  of  George's  platoon  were  awarded  9 
sliver  stars.  2  bronze  stars  for  valor,  and  10 
army  commendation  medals  for  valor. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  2  days  after  the 
action,  George  wrote  about  Freddie  Dacus 
that  which  could  now  be  written  about 
George  Ba.ss.  I  quote  from  a  letter  from 
George:  "We  held  a  memorial  service  for 
Sgt.  Dactifi  today.  I  quoted  Thomas  Paine 
"The  tree  of  liberty  must  from  time  to  time 
be  refreshed  with  the  blood  of  patrlota." 
I  said  "Let  none  of  us  forget  that  our  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  liberty  of  free  men 
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everywhere  was  bought  Ln  part  with  the  blood 
of    Sgt.    Freddie   Dacus."   Say   a   prayer   for 
him,  he  may  have  saved  my  life  and  yours. 
Love, 

y  Gbobgx. 

George  was  a  gallant  and  competent  pro- 
fessional soldier.  He  was  a  tender  lover.  He 
waa  literate,  a  reader  and  writer  of  poetry. 
He  was  a  fierce  and  eager  competitor.  He 
died  an  early  death,  but  a^wonderful  thing 
hai^ened  to  him.  His  chlldmod  dreams  came 
true.  He  led  men  in  battle  and  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  comradeship  of  the 
noblest. 

PBATXR  FOR  A  GAIXANT  SON 

Lord  Ood  of  Hoets,  accept  the  gallant  spirit 
Of  my  beloved  son  with  whom  I  am  well 
pleased. 

Induct  him  In  the  ghostly  ranks  of  heroes 
Who  fought  and  fell  In  other  wars  In  other 
years. 

Oh.  let  him  be  at  one  with  mlnutemen  and 
Patriots  who  fought  In  Washington's  com- 
mand. 

Let  him  assemble  with  the  brave  defenders 
Who  fought  at  San  Jacinto  and  the  Alamo. 

Oh,  let  him  luiow  the  spirits  of  the  fallen 
Ot  Chateau  Thierry,  the  Second  Battle  of  the 
Marne, 

Salerno,  San  Pletro.  The  Rapldo, 

Velletrl,  Montelimar,  the  village  of  Bastogne, 

Pusan's  perimeter  and  Wonsan's  harbor, 
And  many   unnamed   bills   and   valleys  of 
Vietnam. 

This  fallen  hero  honored  memories  of 
These  valiant  men  and  now  is  worthy  of  their 
honor. 

Like    them    he    felt   the   growing   pains   of 

himger. 
He  heard  hla  body  shriek  for  sleep,  but  made 

his  rounds. 

Aggressively,  he  did  not  shrink  from  contact. 
He  always  held  the  ground  disputed  by  his 
foes. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  accept  the  gallant  spirit 
Of  my  beloved  son  with  whom  I  am  weU 
pleased. 


THE  NEED  TO  REORDER  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshbr)  and  I  have 
Joined  together  in  sending  a  letter  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  requesting 
their  cosponsorship  on  a  House  Resolu- 
tion entitled  "Mass  Transit — A  National 
Priority." 

In  the  short  time  that  has  been  avail- 
able for  Members  to  respond,  I  am  most 
pleased  with  the  number  who  are  co- 
sponsoring.  Yesterday,  I  Introduced  one 
resolution  with  20  Members.  Today 
another  is  being  introduced  with  21  sign- 
ers. 

The  resolution  Is  being  introduced  at 
this  time  as  a  response  to  the  up-coming 
debate  on  the  supersonic  transport.  It  is 
an  indication  that  we  are  concerned 
about  jobs  for  American  workers,  that  we 
believe  that  increased  appropriations  for 
systems  such  as  mass  transportation 
could  create  at  least  as  many  jobs  as 
would  be  created  by  the  8ST  whUe  mak- 
ing our  communities  cleaner  and  more 
habitable  for  all  concerned,  and  that  It  is 
a  misplacement  of  our  national  priorities 
to  proceed  with  the  SST  at  this  time. 


I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  and  a  list  of  the  cosponsors: 

H.  Res.  324 

Whereas  adequate  mass  transportation 
facilities  are  sorely  needed  In  every  major 
metropolitan  area  In  America  to  transport 
p>eople  efficiently  and  economically,  and 

Whereas  such  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties cannot  now  be  funded  adequately  be- 
cause of  lack  of  oommltment  of  federal  re- 
sources and  technical  capabilities,  and 

Whereas  the  decision  will  soon  be  made  on 
continued  federal  funding  for  the  develop- 
ment of  supersonic  transp>ort8  and  a  decision 
in  favor  of  further  funding  would  not  reflect 
a  balanced  allocation  of  the  nation's  human 
and  economic  resources,  and 

Whereas  commitment  of  funds  equal  to 
those  now  being  contemplated  for  the  SST 
program  would  produce  Jobs  m  the  number 
equal  to  or  greater  than  those  predicted  In 
the  SST  program,  and 

Whereas  the  appropriation  level  for  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for  FY 
1971  was  $600  million  and  the  budgetary  allo- 
cation for  this  program  was  only  $400  mil- 
lion, and 

Whereas  it  is  the  strong  sense  of  this  Con- 
gress that  a  shift  of  allocation  of  these  re- 
sources to  the  development  of  efficient  and 
economical  ma&s  transit  systems  would  better 
serve  the  national  Interest  by  solving  a  crisis 
In  transportation  which  more  critically  ef- 
fects a  clear  majority  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation, therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Executive  Branch  re-examine  Its  budge- 
tary commitments  toward  the  end  of  develop- 
ing a  re-constituted  transportation  policy 
which  emphasizes  mass  transportation,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  suspension  of  the  supersonic 
transportation  program  would  be  in  order 
until  the  development  of  a  rational  urban 
mass  transportation  program  can  be  Imple- 
mented. 

W  LIST  OP  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  Vanlk,  Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Badlllo,  Mr.  Bergland, 
Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Carey,  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Drlnan,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Por- 
sythe. 

Mr.  Praser.  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Gallagher,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hechler,  Mr.  Helstoskl, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Met- 
calfe. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr  Rlegle.  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Tlernan. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  ACT 
OP  1971 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
d^  introducing  legislation  which  would 
give  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the 
construction  of  certain  international 
bridges.  The  enactment  of  ti^  legisla- 
tion would  make  lonnecessary,  for  the 
most  part,  separate  authorizations  for 
individual  international  bridges. 

In  this  respect,  the  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  follows  the  philosophy 
of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  by 
which  the  Congress  granted  consent  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  op- 


erations of  bridges  and  approaches 
thereto  ovfer  the  domestic  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

I  should  Uke  to  note  at  this  point  that 
similar  legislation  was  considered  pre- 
viously both  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  other  body. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  for  example, 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  passed  gen- 
eral legislation  on  this  subject,  but  the 
official  papers  did  not  reach  the  Senate 
for  action  before  adjournment. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  separate 
bills  on  this  subject  were  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  sent  to  conference.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  conferees  did  not  meet. 

In  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses,  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  construction  of 
international  bridges  was  introduced  and 
given  some  further  consideration  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
will  act  on  this  prop>osed  legislation  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  session,  thereby 
enabling  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  House  to  exercise  their  will 
with  respect  thereto. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  legislation 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Bridge 
Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  here- 
by granted  to  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  any  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto,  which  will  connect  the  United  States 
with  any  foreign  country  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "International  bridge"),  and 
to  the  collection  of  tolls  for  its  use,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction.  Such 
consent  shall  be  subject  to  (1)  the  approval 
of  the  proper  authorities  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try concerned;  (2)  commitment  by  the  State 
in  which  the  bridge  would  be  located  to  re- 
\iew  the  detailed  plans  and  speciflcations 
for  the  bridge  with  resjject  to  structural 
soundness  and  to  Inspect  the  bridge  on  com- 
pletion and  periodically  thereafter;  and  (3) 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges  over 
navigable  waters",  approved  March  23.  1906 
(33  U.S.C.  491-498),  except  for  section  6 
(33  U.S.C.  496),  and  (4)  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  follow  hereafter. 

Sec  3.  No  bridge  may  be  constructed, 
maintained,  and  operated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  unless  the  President  has  first  given 
his  appn-oval  thereto.  In  the  course  of  deter- 
mining whether  to  grant  such  approval,  the 
President  shall  secure  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations of  ( 1 )  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico.  In  the  case  of  a  bridge 
connecting  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
bridge  would  be  located,  and  (3)  tJbe  heads 
of  such  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Ssc.  4.  The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  as  required  by  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  March  23,  1906  (33  U.S.C.  491)  shall  only 
be  given  subsequent  to  the  President's 
approval,  as  provided  for  In  section  3  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  null  and  void  unless  the 
actual  construction  of  the  bridge  Is  com- 
menced within  two  years  and  completed 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary's approval:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Secretary  may,  for  good  cause  shown,  extend 
for  a  reasonable  time  either  or  both  of  the 
time  limits  herein  provided. 

Sec.  5.  If  tolls  are  charged  for  the  use  of  an 
international  bridge  constructed  under  this 
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Act,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  bridge  constructed  or 
taken  over  or  acquired  by  a  private  Indi- 
vidual, company,  or  other  private  entity,  tolls 
may  be  collected  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
sixty-slx  years  from  the  date  of  completion  of 
such  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of  such  slxty-slz 
years,  such  bridge  and  approaches  thereto, 
if  not  previously  transferred  to  a  public 
agency  pursuant  to  section  6,  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  State  wherein  the  United 
States  portion  of  such  bridge  Is  located,  and 
no  further  compensation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  due  such  Individual,  company,  or  entity; 
or 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  bridge  constructed  or 
laken  over  or  acquired  by  a  State  or  States 
or  by  ajiy  municipality  or  other  pxriltlcal  sub- 
division or  public  agency  thereof,  the  rates 
of  toll  shall  be  so  adjxisted  as  to  provide  a 
fund  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost 
of  maintaining,  repairing,  and  operating  the 
bridge  and  its  approaches  under  economical 
management,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  amortize  the  amount  paid  there- 
for, including  reasonable  Interest  and 
financing  cost,  as  soon  as  possible  under 
reasonable  charges,  but  within  a  period  not 
to  exceed  forty  years  from  the  date  of  com- 
pleting or  acquiring  the  same.  After  a  sinking 
fund  sufficient  for  such  amortization  shall 
have  been  so  provided,  any  such  bridge  shall 
thereafter  be  maintained  and  operated  free  of 
tolls. 

An  accurate  record  of  the  amount  paid  for 
acquiring  the  bridge  and  Its  approaches,  the 
actual  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repair- 
ing, and  ojjeratlng  the  same,  and  of  the  dally 
tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and  shaU  be 
available  for  the  information  of  all  persons 
Interested. 

Sec  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  the  individual,  corporation,  or 
other  entity  to  which,  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
authoriZLitlon  has  been  given  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  an  International 
bridge  and  the  approaches  thereto,  from 
selling,  assigning,  or  transferring  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  conferred  by  this  Act 
to  any  public  agency  and  any  such  successor 
agency  is  authorized  to  exercise  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  acquired  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  had  been  granted  by 
this  Act  directly  to  such  agency:  Provided, 
however,  That  with  respect  to  the  collection 
of  tolls  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  shall 
apply. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  International  bridges  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  approved  under  such 
provisions. 

Sec  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect.  Impair,  or  diminish  any 
right,  power,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  or  In  regard  to  any  navigable 
waters  or  any  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall,  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  all  approvals  pur- 
suant to  this  .\ct  during  such  year. 

Sec  10.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 


CURBING  AMPHETAMINE  ABUSE 

"Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  al^en 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  alter 
the  classification  of  amphetamine  and 
amphetamine-like  substance  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  their  production 
and  their  distribution.  Such  substances 
are  more  commonly  known  by  names  as 


I>ep  pills,  diet  pills,  and  speed,  but  all 
have  one  important  characteristic  in 
common — they  have  a  stimulant  effect  on 
the  central  nervous  system.  They  are 
presently  classified  imder  schedule  HI  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  passed 
last  session  by  Congress  as  part  of  a 
larger  bill  dealing  with  drug  abuse.  I  am 
proposing  today  that  this  category  of 
drugs  be  moved  up  to  schedule  n. 

Why  Is  such  a  change  in  classification 
necessary?  Because  the  abuse  of  these 
drugs  has  grown  to  the  extent  that  it 
now  constitutes  a  crisis  situation.  Eight 
bilUon  doses  of  amphetamines  are  pro- 
duced each  year  in  this  country.  Trans- 
lated into  other  terms,  this  means  that 
enough  is  being  produced  to  provide  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation 
with  approximately  40  doses  per  year.  I 
believe  that  greater  control  over  the  pro- 
duction and  the  distribution  of  these 
drugs  is  vital.  Changing  their  classifica- 
tion would  establish  such  controls. 

Except  for  the  treatment  of  both  narco- 
lepsy— a  rare  disease  similar  to  sleeping 
sickness — and  hyperkinetic  children,  the 
recognized  medical  uses  for  ampheta- 
mines are  extremely  limited. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  and  well- 
known  case  of  amphetamine  abuse  oc- 
curs when  a  derivative  of  ampheta- 
mines— methamphetamine — or  speed  is 
injected  directly  into  the  veins.  We  tend 
to  think  of  this  type  of  use  as  directly 
associated  with  the  drug  culture  and  as 
an  extreme  type  of  amphetamine  abuse. 

Most  commonly,  amphetamines  are 
taken  by  people  to  avoid  sleep  or  to  aid 
in  weight  reduction.  The  users  of  these 
pUls  would  not  consider  them  to  be  in 
any  way  associated  with  a  substance  like 
speed.  Yet  these  pills  can  be  and  are 
often  abused.  They  are  easy  to  obtain, 
and  the  large  quantities  available  have 
led  to  over  half  their  number  finding 
their  way  into  illegal  channels.  Some  of 
the  more  ordinary  forms  are  also  known 
to  be  diluted  and  injected  in  the  same 
manner  as  speed. 

There  is  even  greater  cause  for  alarm 
after  we  examine  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
John  D.  Griffith,  assistant  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  Vanderbilt  University 
School  of  Medicine  presented  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  in  No- 
vember 1969.  Dr.  Griffith  said: 

Addiction  to  amphetamines  also  occurs. 
The  older  medical  literature  suggested  that 
this  was  not  so;  however,  direct  observation 
of  amphetamine  addicts  now  make  It  clear 
that  amphetamine  addiction  is  more  wide- 
spread, more  Incapacitating,  more  dangerous, 
and  socially  disrupting  than  narcotic  addic- 
tion. Intravenous  use  of  amphetamine  is 
common,  and  this  abuse  Is  often  indistin- 
guishable from  cocaine  availability  of  am- 
phetamine and  barbltuate  combinations. 

The  psychological  and  physical  penalties 
for  amphetamine  abuse  are  severe.  Individ- 
uals who  abuse  the  drug  have  great  dllHcul- 
ties  following  occupational,  domestic,  or 
social  pursuits.  These  risk  damage  to  body 
organs,  and  they  may  risk  severe  mental 
illness.  The  drug  may  cause  a  psychosis  In 
normal  Individuals. 

Amphetamines  can  also  elevate  blood  pres- 
sure, have  direct  action  on  the  heart,  and 
cause  brain  damage. 

This  is  chilling  testimony,  especially 
since  we  know  that  the  abuse  of  sf  ch 
drugs  continues  to  Increase. 

I  strongly  believe  that  one  thing  help- 


ing  to  promote  this  increased  abuse  is 
the  easy  availablhty  of  amphetamines. 
I  hope  that  my  bill,  changing  the  classi- 
fication, will  bring  an  end  to  such  abuse. 

A  specific  drug  is  classified  on  the 
basis  of  its  rating  on  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

Its  potential  for  abuse; 

Whether  or  not  it  has  an  accepted 
medical  use;  and 

Whether  abuse  may  lead  to  severe  psy- 
chological and  physical  dependence. 

These  criteria  are  used  to  classify  or 
schedule  drugs  into  five  different  cate- 
gories. For  each,  a  set  of  penalties  for 
abuse  have  been  set  down.  For  example, 
the  penalties  for  the  abuse  of  a  drug  in 
schedule  II,  for  the  first  offense,  are  up 
to  15  years  and  $25,000  fine.  The  first  of- 
fense for  the  abuse  of  a  drug  in  schedule 
in  calls  for  up  to  5  years  and  $15,000 
fine.  In  addition,  the  distribution  of  the 
drugs  placed  within  schedule  n  is  illegal 
without  a  written  order  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General ;  there  is  a  quota  imposed 
on  their  manufacture;  they  can  be  dis- 
pensed only  with  a  doctor's  written  pre- 
scription; and  it  would  be  illegal  to  im- 
port these  substances  unless  the  Attor- 
ney General  foimd  it  necessary  for  med- 
ical or  other  legitimate  purposes. 

By  placing  amphetamines  in  schedule 
n,  these  restrictions  would  become  ap- 
plicable. For  those  who  require  the  drug 
for  medical  purposes,  there  would  be  le- 
gitimate means  for  obtaining  it.  But  by 
cutting  down  on  the  amount  of  the  drug 
produced  yearly,  and  by  requiring  a  doc- 
tor's prescription  for  the  drug,  I  believe 
that  we  can  significantly  decrease  the 
amounl,  of  abuse  that  has  come  to  be  as- 
sociated with  amphetamines. 

Delay  on  the  part  of  this  Congress  can 
lead  only  to  worsening  abuse  and  tragedy 
within  our  own  population.  I  am  there- 
fore urging  immediate  and  positive  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  as  another  indication  of 
our  Government's  commitment  to  pro- 
tecting its  citizens  from  dangerous  drugs. 


TO    AMEND    THE    PUBLIC    WORKS 
ACCELERATION  ACT 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  tWs 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  hearings  have  begxm  today 
on  the  Randolph -McPall  accelerated 
public  works  bill,  which  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  will  report  out 
expeditiously  in  view  of  the  fact  that  It 
deals  with  the  problem  of  acute  unem- 
ployment through  worthwhile  public 
works  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  John 
McFall,  in  cosponsoring  the  Randolph- 
McFaU  accelerated  public  works  bill, 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  Speaker  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee for  assigning  high  priority  to  the 
consideration  of  this  proposal. 

This  is  a  program  that  is  greatly 
needed,  and  needed  now. 

The  Nation  is  haunted  by  the  specters 
of  unemployment  and  the  fear  of  unem- 
ployment. Nearly  5V2  million  Americans 
who  want  to  work  are  unable  to  find 
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work.  Many  others  have  given  up  the  job 
hunt  in  despair.  Their  names  are  not 
recorded  on  the  unemployment  rolls  and 
their  numbers  are  not  reflected  in  the 
ofBcial  statistics  issued  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  But  we  know 
of  their  existence,  and  we  know  of  their 
hopelessness. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  this  Congress  to 
restore  hope  to  these  people,  and  to  re- 
store their  faith  in  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. 

They  are  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
administrations  misguided  economic 
policies.  They  are  paying  the  price  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  efforts  to 
control  inflation,  which  have  produced 
a  stagnating  economy  characterized  by 
an  alarming  decline  in  pational  produc- 
tivity and  an  equally  alarming  increase 
in  the  jobless  rate. 

We  Democrats  have  always  placed  hu- 
man values  above  dollar  values.  We  have 
always  looked  upon  full  employment  as 
the  basic  element  of  a  healthy  economy. 

When  this  administration  took  ofBce, 
it  inherited  from  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration that  preceded  it  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  3.3  percent.  In  less  than 
2  years,  we  saw  that  rate  spiral  to  6  per- 
cent as  a  result  of  Republican  policies. 
In  some  areaf ,  the  rate  is  nearly  double 
the  national  average. 

Month  after  month,  we  hear  the  opti- 
mistic forecasts  of  the  administration's 
spokesmen  who  promise  an  economic  up- 
turn just  around  the  next  comer.  Month 
after  month,  the  statistics  on  unemploy- 
ment and  productivity  belie  those  opti- 
mistic forecasts.  The  picture  continues  to 
be  one  of  a  sick  economy. 

We  must  relieve  the  symptoms  of  this 
sick  economy  in  the  most  direct  and  ex- 
peditious manner  possible.  The  Congress 
cannot  wait,  and  the  victims  of  unem- 
ployment carmot  wait,  for  the  rosy  pre- 
dictions of  administration  economists  to 
come  true. 

We  cannot  offer  instant  relief  to  all 
these  victims,  but  we  can  act  promptly 
to  create  new  jobs  in  areas  that  have 
suffered  the  most  from  persistent  and 
long-term  unemployment. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
the  Randolph-McFall  accelerated  public 
works  bUl  because  I  am  convinced  that  it 
offers  the  most  direct  and  immediate 
remedy  to  those  who  are  in  greatest  need. 

In  every  area  of  acute  unemployment, 
there  are  public  works  projects  that  have 
been  delayed  for  lack  of  local  revenues — 
projects  that  need  to  be  expedited  in  the 
interests  of  the  communities  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  environment.  The  Ran- 
dolph-McFall bill  would  enable  the 
launching  of  these  projects  with  Federal 
subsidies.  It  would  take  workers  off  the 
unemployment  rolls  and  the  welfare  rolls 
and  put  them  on  payrolls.  It  would  stim- 
ulate economic  recovery  in  poverty  pock- 
ets and  help  to  reverse  the  trend  of  in- 
creasing and  persistent  imemployment. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  suid  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  it  does  not  have 


to  be  called  to  your  attention  either  that 
today  is  March  17  or  that  it  is  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  Nor  does  anyone  need  re- 
minding at  this  late  date  that  it  is  once 
again  a  great  day  for  the  Irish — so  tradi- 
tion has  it.  But  I  would  like  to  break 
with  tradition  today,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
March  17,  1971,  to  the  extent  that  I  shall 
not  indulge  the  Members'  patience  by 
turning  backward  in  time  and  travel- 
ing east  across  the  seas  to  Ireland,  that 
Emerald  Isle,  that  land  of  saints  and 
scholars,  the  blessed  realm — that  on  1 
day  each  year  comes  close  to  being  inun- 
dated with  a  veritable  flood  of  world- 
wide oratory,  bathos,  and  nostalgia. 

Ireland's  relevance  today,  though 
rooted  in  history  and  that  fabled  piece 
of  earth  called  Ireland,  is  not  limited  to 
the  distant  past  nor  to  far-off  shores. 
Ireland's  true  and  continuing  relevance 
is  not  a  matter  of  looking  back  or  look- 
ing across  the  sea.  Ireland's  relevance  is 
all  around  us  for  all  to  see.  Far  too  often 
St.  Patrick's  Day  is  devoted  to  attempts 
to  trace  one's  ancestral  tree  back  to  the 
land  of  the  shamrocks.  Too  often  it  ends 
up  in  a  painful  longing  to  return  to  a 
quiet  land  with  rolling  hills,  thatched 
roof  cottages,  pleasant  country  lanes, 
plenty  of  good  conservation  and  time  to 
really  live.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
difficulty  to  resist  the  temptation. 

But  the  incredible  phenomenon  that 
is  the  Irish  people  goes  far  beyond  this. 
Today  there  are  fewer  Irish  living  in  that 
small  island  called  Ireland  than  other 
lands.  England,  Australia,  Canada,  this 
country,  and  even  Argentina,  is  where 
most  of  the  Irish  live,  work,  shed  their 
tears,  tell  their  stories,  raise  their  fam- 
ilies, and  achieve  their  fame.  From  one 
small  land,  one  small  island,  millions 
have  departed.  There  is  no  point  now  in 
chasing  after  old  myths  reopening  old 
wounds,  engaging  in  bitter  recollections 
as  to  why  these  millions  had  to  leave  or 
wanted  to  leave:  nor  is  this  the  time  or 
place  to  recall  the  hardships  that  were 
their  lot  when  they  arrived  in  the  lands 
of  promise  in  other  continents.  That 
would  be  looking  back  and,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset,  that  is  not  the  point  of 
my  rising  here  today  on  this  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  while,  the  Iri.«h  people  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  in 
integrating  themselves,  and  ingratiat- 
ing themselves  into  the  social  fabric  and 
innermost  being  of  their  new  found 
homelands.  If,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
Irish  were  still  in  Ireland,  if,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  well-known  men  with  Irish  blood 
in  their  veins  achieved  their  greatness 
in  a  land  called  Ireland,  then,  in  tact,  St. 
Patrick's  Day  would  hardly  be  noticed 
before  it  had  passed.  The  reason  St. 
Patrick's  Day  is  participated  in  by  so 
many  people  around  the  world,  whether 
they  be  of  Irish  descent  or  not,  is  that 
there  are  so  many  sons  of  St.  Patrick 
throughout  the  far  corners  of  this  earth. 
It  is  the  hyphenated  Irish — the  Ameri- 
can-Irish, the  Canadian-Irish,  the  Aus- 
tralian-Insh,  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  Liv- 
erpool-Irish, who  are  in  the  majority. 
The  Irish-Irish  are  in  the  distinct  mi- 
nority. 

So  that  if  there  is  any  truth  to  the 
whole  idea  of  ethnic  characteristics  and 
national  traits,  then  whatever  it  is  the 
Irish  have,  this  coiuitry  and  many  others 


besides  Ireland  possess  in  abundance  too. 
If  the  stereo -typed  Irishman  is  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  the  gab,  a  low  boiling 
point,  the  humor  of  the  Leprechaun,  the 
charm  of  the  diplomat  without  the 
striped  pants — if  any  of  this  is  true,  then 
we  liave  a  lot  of  people  walking  the 
streets  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia,  to  mention  but  a  few, 
who  prove  or  disprove  this  bit  of  folklore 
every  day  of  the  week.  If  these  qualities 
surface  in  and  give  color  to  the  writing 
of  an  Irishman,  then  the  place  to  look  is 
really  the  volumes  published  over  the 
years  in  such  unlikely  places  as  London 
and  New  York  rather  than  the  Gaelic 
tomes  devoured  by  the  Celtic  few  in 
Dublin.  If  there  is  an  Irish  style  or  recog- 
nizable Irish  quirks,  then  one  might  as 
well  start  by  reading  the  works  of  men  as 
separate  in  time  and  style  as  Jonathan 
Swift,  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Richard  Sheri- 
dan, William  Congreve,  John  Synge, 
Oscar  Wilde,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
James  Joyce,  William  Butler  Yeates, 
Samuel  Beckett,  Eugene  O'NeUl,  and 
Sean  O 'Casey.  If  it  is  the  touch  of  a  poet, 
an  indomitable  wit,  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  Irish  rebel,  one  is  after,  one  does  not 
have  to  turn  back  to  the  troubles,  the 
Easter  rebellion,  to  De  Valera  O'Connell, 
Sir  Roger  Casement  or  the  Plunketts. 
You  only  have  to  look  at  men  like  the 
Pitzgeralds,  the  Kennedj's,  the  Curleys, 
or  the  McCarthys. 

I  think  my  point  is  made  and  hope- 
fully well  taken:  That  if  it  is  a  Little  bit  of 
Irish  you  are  after,  you  need  look  no 
further  than  your  own  city  or  town,  and 
despite  the  distance  imposed  by  genera- 
tions and  thousands  of  miles,  you  will,  In 
all  likelihood,  find  fellow  Americans  in 
whom  you  can  detect  all  the  sense  of  out- 
rage and  rebellion  which  come  from  years 
of  foreign  domination  and  oppression ;  A 
highly  developed  wit  which  comes  from 
lifetimes  spent  in  pleasant  conversation 
over  a  glass  of  Guinness  in  front  of  a 
roaring  peat  fire,  or  in  a  quiet  country 
lane,  or  on  a  crowded  O'Connell  street: 
a  sense  of  humor  which  comes  from 
centuries  of  smiling  at  misfortune  and 
looking  at  the  brighter  side  of  things;  a 
sense  of  fierce,  clannish  loyalty  and  to- 
getherness that  comes  from  living  for 
years  in  the  tame  village,  walking  the 
same  bogs,  climbing  the  same  hills.  And 
while  there  may  be  some  who  might  deny 
that  a  nation  which  has  reyervoirs  of 
such  qualities  in  its  citizens  is  better  off 
for  it.  there  i.^,  no  denying  that  that 
nation  is  not  a  much  more  uiterosting 
place  for  it. 


ON  PRIVATE  EYES 

I  Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  proud 
as  we  are  of  the  traditions  of  our  mili- 
tary, we  would  hope  that  the  application 
of  its  proven  capacity  for  "reconnais- 
sance," "pacification."  and  "protective 
reaction,"  to  say  nothing  of  "search  and 
destroy,"  would  be  restricted  as  presiden- 
tially  and  congressionally  authorized,  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  than  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  at  least  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Although  the  "I  want 
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you'  poster  does  not  offer  training  in  do- 
mestic counterintelligence  it  may  be  that 
our  large  draft  calls  over  the  past  few 
years  have  interrupted  so  many  promis- 
ing careers,  in  the  field  that  a  program 
was  devised  to  make  their  military  ob- 
ligation more  meaningful. 

One  could,  however,  suggest  that  suffi- 
cient scope  for  the  application  of  these 
skills  would  appear  to  exist  in  the  post 
exchange  problems  and  other  in-house 
phenomena  which  seem  at  the  moment 
to  be  taking  the  valuable  time  of  such 
overburdened  panels  of  inquiry  as  the 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  A  proper  division  of 
labor  here  would,  I  think,  provide  a  re- 
levant service  experience  to  a  specialized 
group,  and  do  so  without  giving  the  pub- 
lic undo  cause  for  alarm.  Although  some- 
what more  serious  in  tone,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  the  March  5  editorial  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  merits  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  would  respectfully  re- 
quest that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

No  Pl.\ce  foe  the  Military 
The  Department  of  Defense,  In  effect,  has 
now  said  that  it  Is  sorry  military  personnel 
spied  on  civilians  and  that  It  won't  happen 
again.  In  fact  the  department  has  destroyed 
numerous  flies  in  a  fit  of  remorse  and  It  will 
be  impossible  to  say  for  sure  whether  Infor- 
mation was  liept  on  Sen.  Adlal  Stevenson  in 
and  Rep.  Abner  Mikva,  Democrats  of  IlUnols. 
Nobody  is  sure,  and  an  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  savs  he  thinks  there  were  no  such 
files  and  if  there  were,  they  were  Just  old 
newspaper  clippings. 

But  the  assistant  secretary  misses  the  main 
points  of  the  whole  sorry  episode  and  ap- 
parently doesn't  understand  the  tremors  of 
alarm  it  has  inspired.  If  surveillance  of  civi- 
lians was  undertaken  In  the  late  1960s  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  becatise  of  fears  of  civil 
disorders  and  demonstrations,  that  Is  under- 
standable. But  It  was  not  a  job  for  the  Army. 
Cltlzeiis  do  not  pay  taxes  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fighting  force  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  force  will  be  used  against 
them.  Nor  does  a  gestapo  apparatus  have  any 
place  in  the  U.  S.  military  establishment  no 
.natter  what  the  excuse. 

Whether  files  on  Stevenson  and  Mlkva  and 
jthers  were  only  newspaper  clippings  Is  not 
Che  primarv  concern.  The  existence  of  the 
files  is  what  matters.  It  is  the  sort  of  infor- 
mation that,  made  public,  could  destioy  an 
Individual.  If  a  man's  name  is  on  record  at 
police  headquart-ers  because  his  dog  once  bit 
somebody  that  is  one  thing.  If  his  enemies 
can  say  he  has  a  "police  record"  then  that  Is 
something  else.  The  paralled  would  be  In 
whispering  that  agents  responsible  for  inter- 
nal security  have  a  dossier  on  Stevenson  or 
Mikva. 

What  mav  have  seemed  like  a  good  idea  to 
the  Army  fn  1968  does  not  come  over  very 
well  now.  It  Is  not  the  duty  of  the  military 
to  keep  files  on  "persons  and  organizations 
wh'j  cor.celvably  might  contribute  to  .  .  . 
civil  di.iturbances,"  or  on  "persons  or  or- 
ganizations who  were  believed  to  have  a  po- 
tential for  assl.ning  in  preventing  or  ending 
civil  disturbances."  The  military  simply  Is 
not  qualified  to  make  JudgmemtB  in  such 
matters  and  It  has  no  business  meddling  in 
them.  Any  heavy-footed  tramping  through 
the  civil  "sector  of  dissent  and  politics  Is 
bound  to  be  destructive. 

The  assistant  secretary  who  testified  be- 
fore a  Sc.iate  subcommittee  said  the  Army 
was  very  reluctant  to  become  Involved  In 
the  Intelligence  operation  directed  against 
civilians.  It  is  said  that  It  all  began  at  the 
suggestion  of  Cyrus  W.  Vance,  a  Defense  de- 
partment official  at  the  time,  and  a  civilian. 
But  once  the  reluctance  was  overcome  there 


were  instances  of  overzealous  activity.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  orders  to  become  amplified 
as  they  trickle  down  from  general  to  lieu- 
tenant. 

If  and  when  military  power  is  needed  to 
control  civil  disturbances,  the  Army  no  doubt 
win  be  ready  and  perform  efficiently.  Little 
Rock  in  the'  1950s  and  Detroit  in  the  19608 
are  examples.  But  the  military  cannot  be  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  without  posing 
grave  dangers  to  the  system  it  Is  supposed 
to  protect. 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  SHOULD 
HAVE  REALISTIC  AND  ENFORCE- 
ABLE   LIMIT 


(Mr.  CABELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spiral- 
ing  cost  of  running  for  office  in  the  last 
few  years  has  properly  been  character- 
ized as  a  scandal  and  some  action  must 
be  taken  before  the  1972  election  process 
is  underway.  Last  year  the  Congress 
passed  a  bill  limiting  sums  to  be  spent 
during  campaigns  for  the  broadcasting 
industry.  I  contend  that  no  one  segment 
of  a  campaign  should  be  limited.  No 
one  industry  or  medium  should  be  sin- 
gled out  and  limited.  I  believe  that  the 
whole  cost  of  a  campaign,  t^nd  I  mean 
the  whole  cost,  should  have  a  realistic 
and  enforceable  limit  put  on  it. 

This  limit  needs  to  be  set  and  needs 
to  be  understood  and  must  be  enforced. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  are  trotted  out 
regularly  to  prove  and  disprove  all  kinds 
of  beliefs  and  ideas  of  government.  How- 
ever, it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  they 
intended  that  public  office  should  go  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Further,  whether  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended  it  or  not,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  present-day 
American  public  wants  its  officials  elect- 
ed on  the  basis  of  how  much  money  they 
can  spend.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  public  is  going  to  stand  for 
the  Congress  not  taking  some  positive 
action  in  this  area. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
I  hope  will  he  given  consideration  and 
study  by  the  Congress. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  to  apply 
only  to  campaigns  for  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  regulates  activities  with  respect 
to  general  or  special  elections  but  does 
not  apply  to  primary  or  runoff  elections 
or  to  party  nominations.  These  are  un- 
der the  control  of  the  States  and  should 
remain  so. 

The  key  and  main  thrust  of  my  pro- 
posal is  that  any  person  is  prohibited 
from  making  any  campaign  expenditure 
without  the  written  authorization  of  the 
candidate  on  whose  behalf  or  in  whce 
support  the  expenditure  is  made.  If  thi^ 
section  were  written  into  law  and  every- 
one imderstood  that  what  was  said  was 
really  meant,  many  oi  our  problems 
would  be  over  in  this  whole  field. 

Any  candidate  for  the  Senate  or  Hou.se 
would  be  limited  to  spending  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amoimt  obtained  by  multi- 
plying 5  cents  by  the  total  niunber  of 
individuals  residing  in  the  State  or  con- 
gressional district.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that,  say,  in  the  case  of  my  own  State  of 
Texas,  a  creditable  statewide  campaign 
could  be  adequately  financed  for  about 


$600,000  and  a  congressional  cam- 
paign would  be  adequately  financed  for 
about  $25,000.  These  sums  may  sound 
large,  but  certainly  in  many  races  in  our 
country  many  millions  have  been  spent. 
This  ought  to  be  as  unacceptable  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  as  it  is  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Each  candidate  would  be  required  to 
file  a  statement  containing  a  complete 
itemized  account  of  each  expenditure 
made.  And  as  a  check  on  these  reports, 
every  newspaper,  radio  station,  television 
station,  printing  shop,  advertising 
agency,  and  telephone  company,  and  all 
other  similar  businesses  which  received 
campaign  expenditures  would  be  re- 
quired to  file  an  itemized  list  of  all  ex- 
penditures received.  This  section  of  the 
bill  would  apply  to  all  persons  who  re- 
ceived $100  or  more  in  campaign  ex- 
penditures. 

Any  candidate  who  violates  this  act 
would  be  guilty  of  a  felony  smd  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000.  Any  other  person 
in  violation  would  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  would  receive  these 
required  reports  and  would  certify  to 
the  House  or  Senate  that  a  violation  had 
been  determined  and  that  such  violation 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  conviction. 
When  the  presiding  officer  of  either  body 
would  be  so  informed,  he  would  request 
that  such  body  refuse  to  seat  the  violator 
or  expel  the  violator,  whichever  would 
be  appropriate. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  touch  in  this 
legislation,  the  question  of  campaign 
contributions.  I  firmly  believe  that  once 
a  reasonable  and  workable  solution  is 
found  to  the  question  of  limitation  on 
total  expenditures  that  great  sums  of 
money  will  not  be  freely  given  out  to 
candidates  by  any  special  interest  or 
group  of  persons.  There  have  certainly 
been  abuses  in  this  area  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing. However,  once  a  limitation  is 
set,  there  will  be  no  point  in  great  sums 
of  money  being  given  in  behalf  of  any 
candidate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  problems 
in  this  whole  field  of  legislation,  I  am 
not  being  so  naive  as  to  think  that  there 
are  not.  I  do  maintain,  though,  that  it 
is  our  duty  as  public  officials  to  face  up 
to  these  problems  and  try  to  iron  out 
an  equitable  solution  that  will  keep  the 
Congress  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  which  is  the  premise  for  and  the 
only  safeguard  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  know  that  many  proposals  are  being 
recommended.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  provides 
a  po.=!itive  and  effective  method  of  polic- 
ing major  campaign  expenditures. 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Con  able)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  is  general  reve- 
nue sharing,  and  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  continue  a  debate  already 
well  advanced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  and  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  debates  that  the  92d 
Congress  can  consider  during  its  tenure 
here  in  Wasliington. 

We  have  had,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  surrounding  this  proposal, 
and  I  have  been  somewhat  bemused  by 
the  reaction  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
to  what  I  think  is  a  very  significant  ini- 
tiative by  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration. My  colleagues'  reactions  remind 
me  more  than  anything  else  of  a  group 
of  doctors  who  have  agreed  that  the 
patient  is  critically  ill,  but  then  put  aside 
treatment  to  argue  about  the  best 
remedy. 

The  patient  in  this  case,  of  course.  Is 
local  governmetat — not  State  government 
and  not  the  Federal  Government,  al- 
though goodness  knows  we  have  enough 
problems  also.  Local  government  is  in 
crisis  In  this  comitry,  suffering  from  a 
very  severe  fiscal  illness  in  Improvlsion 
to  any  other  level  of  government.  Those 
who  think  the  State  government  is  the 
Issue  in  revenue  sharing  fail  to  under- 
stand that  in  most  cases  the  State  can 
easily  pass  the  buck  to  local  government 
by  reducing  many  of  the  aid  programs 
which  are  traditional  between  State  and 
local  government  such  as  aid  to  schools 
on  per  capita  aid. 

Local  government,  in  other  words,  is 
In  extremis  at  this  point,  a  very  ill  pa- 
tient. We  all  agree  on  the  diagnosis. 
Beyond  diagnosis  we  are  engrossed,  how- 
ever, here  in  Congress  in  advancing  oiir 
own  nostrums  and  calling  the  other  fel- 
low a  quack.  Meanwhile,  the  patient  has 
been  forgotten  and  is  sinking.  He  needs 
a  transfusion  in  the  worst  way.  General 
revenue  sharing,  I  am  convinced,  is  the 
answer. 

The  Federal  income  tax  system,  the 
graduated  progressive  Federal  income 
*  tax  is  the  best  medical  delivery  system 
for  this  victim.  I  think  we  are  foolish 
if  we  fail  to  use  this  system.  We  know 
that  lack  of  life-giving  blood  has  made 
the  patient  sick,  and  I  am  dismayed  to 
see  some  of  the  present  consultants  sug- 
gesting that  further  leeching  would  help 
his  condition.  Local  government  has  al- 
ready had  too  much  blood  leeched  from 
its  fiscal  system  by  the  endless  categori- 
cal grants  which  have  required  match- 
ing federally  mandated  funds.  We  need 
to  rebuild  strength  with  transfusions, 
rather  than  further  reducing  available 
local  resources  through  matching-fund 
categorical  grants  controlled  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  notice  that  it  has  been  reported 
recently  that  hearings  are  to  be  sched- 
uled on  general  revenue  sharing  Ln  late 
April  or  early  May. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  get  at  this  vital 
business.  But  I  am  somewhat  dismayed 
to  find  that  the  people  who  are  galling 
the  hearings  say  the  purpose  is  J|i  kill 
revenue  sharing.  In  other  wortaHthey 
are  proposmg  to  scrap  the  remedy  rather 
than  apply  it. 

In  this  respect  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  committee  doctors  are  being  sangui- 
nary rather  than  sanguine,   and  that 


there  is  little  reason  for  optimism  on 
the  local  level. 

I  hope,  before  we  get  through  here, 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  place 
the  patient's  interest  above  professional 
pride  before  the  condition  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  beyond  repair. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
many  philosophical  objections  to  reve- 
nue sharing.  I  can  understand  many  of 
these  objections.  I  believe  the  condition 
of  local  government,  though,  has  put  us 
beyond  the  point  where  we  can  afford  to 
nitpick,  to  quibble  or  to  suggest  that  per- 
haps some  other  type  of  remedy  more 
complicated  in  application  would  be 
more  systematical  in  Federal  philosophy. 
Without  unique  transfusions,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  services  local  governments  can  per- 
form. 

That  is  the  issue.  Local  government  is 
not  going  to  go  bankrupt  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense.  There  is  still  going  to  be 
money  coming  in.  They  are  still  going 
to  be  performing  services.  But  they  are 
going  to  have  to  abandon  many  of  the 
traditional  services  that  we  like  to  think 
our  Federal  system  is  able  to  deliver  on 
the  local  level.  These  traditional  serv- 
ices are,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  per- 
sonnel like  policemen  and  teachers,  or 
like  public  works  departments.  Roughly 
50  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  local  gov- 
ernment goes  in  salaries.  That  being  the 
case,  it  seems  to  me  once  cutbacks  occur, 
once  we  have  local  government  person- 
nel being  laid  off. 

If  these  services  are  abandoned  on  the 
locEd  level  because  of  the  failure  of  local 
tax  resources,  inevitably  the  result  will 
be  increased  pressure  for  picking  up  of 
these  services  on  some  other  level  of  gov- 
ernment. That  is  one  thing  I  think  most 
of  us  who  believe  in  the  Federal  system 
do  not  want  to  see  happen.  What  we  are 
hoping  instead  is  that  some  mechanism 
similar  to  the  general  revenue  sharing 
proposed  by  the  administration  can  be 
devised  to  preserve  the  services  on  the 
local  level,  that  Is,  on  the  level  where  the 
people  can  have  some  control  over  them 
and  where  we  will  see  democracy  func- 
tioning at  its  best. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  distineuished 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  spoke 
at  a  breakfast  recently  on  the  question 
of  picking  up  of  the  garbage.  I  think 
this  may  be  uttered  tongue  in  cheek,  but 
it  might  eet  to  that,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  an  experience  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  every  Member  who 
reads  this  record  to  see  if  he  does  not 
find  that  similar  experiences  have  hap- 
pened in  his  city  or  district,  because  I 
consider  this  to  be  a  classic  example  of 
the  costs  and  complications  which  attend 
the  Federal  system  on  the  categorical 
grants. 

The  city  of  Memphis,  Term.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  has  a  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Renewal  Assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. This  comes  under  the  interim 


assistance  program.  The  objective  of  this 
categorical  grant  program  is: 

To  assist  lcx?alltles  to  plan  and  carry  out 
progTdjns  to  alleviate  harmful  couditlona  la 
slum  and  blighted  areaa  which  are  planned 
for  urban  renewal  in  the  near  future  but  in 
which  some  Immediate  public  action  is 
needed  until  permanent  action  can  be  under- 
taken. 

That  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  law.  It 
is  hard  enough,  really,  to  read  the  law. 
Recently,  some  officials  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  contacted  me  because  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment in  Atlanta  informed  them  that 
the  major  portion  of  this  grant  would  be 
canceled  effective  February  28  due  to 
the  fact  that  activities  being  conducted 
by  the  city  in  this  portion  of  the  grant 
were  now  ineligible.  The  officials  of  the 
city  of  Memphis  emphasized — and  re- 
member the  grant  originally  was  to  have 
run  until  June  30 — emphasized  that  they 
were  upset  because  at  the  time  this  grant 
was  applied  for  and  originally  approved 
by  HUD  the  actions  were  fully  explained 
and  approved.  The  city's  budget  and  op- 
erational plans  in  this  area  had  been 
built  around  funds  that  were  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  grant. 

As  a  result  of  proceedings  Initiated  by 
my  office,  this  was  straightened  out,  and 
It  was  decided  that  the  city  could  con- 
tinue under  the  original  terms  of  the 
grant  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  But  this  problem  need  never 
have  occurred  if  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's special  revenue-sharing  program 
had  been  In  force.  Under  the  special 
revenue-sharing  program  the  States 
would  get  lump  sums  or  urban  com- 
munity development  funds,  and  presum- 
ably this  misunderstanding  would  never 
have  occurred.  There  is  another  example 
I  would  like  to  share  with  the  gentleman. 
Recently,  when  I  first  obtained  for  the 
State  of  Termessee  and  my  community 
the  list  of  the  counties  and  cities  that 
would  receive  funds  under  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program,  I  noticed  that 
the  city  o*  Nashville,  which  has  a  metro 
government  encompassing  the  whole 
coimty,  received  a  larger  amount  than 
Memphis,  which  is  half  again  as  large. 
Well,  I  was  immediately  upset  and 
checked  up  on  it.  Then  I  looked  at  the 
county  which  the  city  of  Memphis  is  in. 
I  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  city 
revenue  is  collected  by  the  county  and 
is  returned  intact  to  the  city.  Therefore, 
the  cotmty  got  the  credit  for  it.  So  last 
week,  on  March  10,  on  page  5884,  when 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson),  spoke  during  the  special 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.HoLiFiELDt  he  stated: 

I  further  point  out  In  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  the  average  pea-  capita  allocation  U 
$9.10.  that  Is,  $9.10  for  every  resident  of  the 
unincorporated  territory  of  Los  Angeles. 

Well,  I  had  the  notion  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
had  run  into  the  same  misunderstanding 
that  I  had  run  into. 

So,  I  immediately  found  out  that  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles  the 
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county  collects  all  real  estate  taxes  for 
the  entire  county,  whether  it  is  in  the 
city  or  not,  and  that  all  welfare  funds 
even  in  the  city  are  paid  by  the  coomty 
and  that  all  health  services  even  in  the 
cities  are  paid  by  the  county. 

Now,  I  am  not  being  critical  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  mis- 
interpretation because  I  did  the  same 
thing.  I  just  did  not  put  it  In  the  record. 
But  the  point  I  am  making  Is  that  this 
points  out  the  need  of  revenue  sharing, 
because  no  Member  of  Congress  is  ca- 
pable of  keeping  up  with  every  detail  of 
local  and  State  government.  Certainly, 
a  Member  of  Congress  Is  not  necessarily 
obligated  to  know  that  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  does  not  have  a  real  estate  tax; 
it  is  collected  by  the  county.  I  happened 
to  learn  this  only  by  accident.  So,  this 
Is  an  example  here  as  to  why  a  congress- 
man is  not  capable  of  governing  a  local 
community. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Termessee  for 
his  contribution. 

I  think  we  all  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  research  which  he  is  doing 
on  this  subject  and  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue his  interest  and  make  further  con- 
tributions before  we  are  ready  to  bring 
this  whole  effort  to  fruition. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that  many 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  in  facing 
the  crisis  of  local  govenmient  are  in  ef- 
fect advocating  the  very  thing  that 
brought  local  government  close  to  ruin; 
that  is,  the  extension  of  the  categorical 
grant  programs  with  the  siren  song  of 
easy  Federal  money  sopping  up  ultimate- 
ly all  of  our  local  decisiormiaking 
power.  ' 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  every  Member,  if  he  has 
not  already  done  so,  check  the  fiscal  con- 
dition of  his  own  city  suid  his  own  State, 
and  if  he  is  in  a  large  city  particularly 
to  find  out  how  much  of  their  financial 
plight  is  the  result  of  matching  Federal 
grants  which  will  not  continue  under 
President  Nixon's  revenue-sharing  plan. 
The  fact  that  the  siren  call  of  so-called 
free  money  wooed  a  bunch  of  legisla- 
tors and  city  councils  into  appropriating 
money  on  long-term  matching  grants, 
does  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  this  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a  lot  of  the  crises? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
say  that  matching  Federal  grants  do 
continue  under  President  Nixon's  plan, 
but  30  percent  of  the  total  categorical 
grant  program  would  be  folded,  assum- 
ing full  implementation  by  the  Congress, 
into  bloc  grants  without  local  matching, 
which  I  think  would  make  a  great  deal 
more  sense  ultimately  for  the  localities 
and  give  back  to  them  some  of  the  fiexi- 
bility  they  have  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
categorical  Federal   grant  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  this  whole  issue 
in  part  at  least  as  a  continuation  of  tax 
reform  begun  in  1969  with  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  that  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  issue  of  proges^j^ty  of  our  Fed- 


eral income  tax.  In  fact,  those  who  have 
studied  it  know  that  at  least  prior  to 
1969,  as  economic  income  went  up  tlie 
percentage  tax  paid  by  the  taxpayer  did 
not  automatically  go  up  at  the  same  rate, 
and  very  wealthy  people  who  invested 
their  money  in  special  ways  enjoyed 
a  tax  preference  with  the  result  that 
the  effective  rate  of  tax  could  fall  off 
quite  sharply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  major  effort 
to  try  to  improve  the  credibility  of  our 
graduated  income  tax  system.  The  rea- 
son was  not  simply  because  we  wanted 
to  soak  the  rich;  it  was  because  a  part 
of  the  American  tradition  is  that  taxes 
should  be  based  upon  the  ability  to  pay. 
A  graduated  income  tax  harnessed  this 
tradition.  But  the  tax  resources  available 
to  the  locaUties,  and  for  the  most  part  to 
the  States  as  well,  are  generally  regres- 
sive taxes  such  sls  the  real  estate  property 
tax  or  the  sales  tax. 

The  cost  of  local  government,  based  on 
salaries  to  the  extent  It  Is,  has  been  going 
up  sharply  with  living  costs.  It  has  been 
going  up  considerably  more  sharply  than 
the  costs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as 
part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  we 
did  cut  back  somewhat  on  our  Federal  in- 
come tax.  The  other  recent  major  step 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Federal  income 
tax  came  In  1963,  when  there  was  an 
actual  tax  reduction  as  a  stimulus  to 
business.  In  short,  the  graduated  part  of 
our  tax  system,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's part,  has  been  cut  back  constantly 
since  1952  as  a  proportion  of  the  total 
tax  burden  of  the  country.  Local  taxes, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  in  al- 
most geometric  proportion,  and  since 
they  are  not  based  on  the  ability  to  pay, 
the  hardship  implicit  in  this  increase  Is 
a  major  burden  for  the  American  people 
to  carry. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  effect.  Is  that  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  Increase  the  pro- 
gressivity  of  our  Federal  Income  taxes 
by  continuing  reform  If  we  are  going  to 
put  less  and  less  percentage  of  the  coim- 
try's  total  tax  burden  on  the  Federal  In- 
come tax.  It  does  make  sense  in  these 
terms  to  consider  some  way  to  siphon  to 
the  local  government,  which  is  carrying 
such  a  heavy  burden  of  regressive  taxes, 
a  portion  of  our  progressive  income  tax 
through  such  a  scheme  as  the  President 
has  advanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  a  great  deal  of 
pessimism  about  revenue  sharing.  There 
are  many  people,  to  return  to  the  original 
simile  with  which  I  started,  many  of  the 
consultants,  the  doctors  consulting  on 
this  issue  here  in  the  Congress,  who  are 
in  effect  burying  revenue  sharing  prema- 
turely. I  think  they  are  premature  be- 
cause the  circumstances  of  local  govern- 
ment make  it  inevitable  that  this  par- 
ticular idea  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  The  alternative,  the  abandonment 
of  major  local  services  by  our  local  gov- 
ernment, is  unthinkable  in  terms  of  the 
viability  of  our  democracy.  In  one  way 
or  another,  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
a  way  to  return  some  of  the  progressive 
tax  revenue  gathered  at  the  Federal  level 
to  the  States  and  localities. 


The  President's  Initiative  In  this  re- 
spect, a£  I  see  it,  is  an  Ingenuous  formula 
which  avoids  many  of  the  abuses  implicit 
in  earUer  suggestions,  and  which  fits  in 
very  well  with  the  special  revenue  shar- 
ing part  of  the  program  which  itself  will, 
I  think,  impart  an  added  flexibility  to 
local  govenmient. 

I  know  that  other  people  will  come 
forward  with  other  suggestions  for  waj^ 
in  which  we  can  meet  the  crises  of  our 
localities.  I  hope  that  If  these  are  con- 
structive ideas  they  will  be  considered 
constructively.  I  personally  am  grateful 
that  we  are  going  to  have  hearings,  for 
whatever  purpose,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  I  am  afraid,  unless  we  move 
quickly  to  find  some  solution  rather  than 
quibbling  about  Its  details,  that  we  will 
find  the  patient — ^local  government — in 
grave  condition  before  any  benefits  flow 
to  him  from  the  Inevitable  solutions  we 
will  achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

THE  nUSH  AMERICAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  HowAao)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are 
we,  anyway,  what  are  we,  the  American 
Irish?  What  makes  us  different  from 
other  Americans,  what  did  not  get  sim- 
mered away  In  the  melting  pot  that  we 
hold  so  dearly  and  treasure  so  highly? 

Or  Is  there  anjrthlng? 

Of  course,  no  one  really  imderstands 
the  Irish,  least  of  sdl  the  Irish  themselves. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  produced  writers 
and  poets  out  of  all  proportion  to  our 
numbers,  all  of  them  trying  to  explain 
the  mysterious  mix  of  melancholy  and 
mirth,  gaiety  and  gloom,  gentle  heart 
and  battling  spirit,  that  make  up  the 
Irish  character  and  the  Irish  tempera- 
ment. And  none  of  them  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded to  the  satisfaction  of  the  others. 

So  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  special 
powers  of  analysis  or  insight.  My  only 
quaUflcations  for  the  tsisk  are  all  spelled 
out  in  my  County  Carlow  and  Coimty 
Roscommon  background. 

But  I  do  wonder  why  we  feel  such  an 
affection  for,  and  have  such  pride  in,  a 
land  that  most  of  us  have  never  seen,  or 
as  the  American-bom  Irish  writer  John 
McNulty  called  It,  "Back  home  where 
I  never  came  frwn." 

Joseph  Kennedy,  the  former  Ambas- 
sador and  the  father  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, once  complained,  after  a  Boston 
newspaper  referred  to  him  as  an  Irish- 
man: 

I  WM  born  here.  My  children  were  bom 
here.  What  the  hell  do  I  have  to  do  to  be 
called  an  American? 

And  yet,  our  joy  over  the  election  of  his 
son,  our  grief  at  his  passing,  were  not 
untlnged  by  the  fact  that.  In  our  minds, 
John  Kennedy  was  Irish — Irish  Ameri- 
can, American  Irish.  John  Kennedy,  viho 
at  the  very  least,  was  one  of  the  brightest 
shooting  stars  in  the  firmament  of  man- 
kind was  Irish,  as  we  are  Irish.  And  If, 
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through  the  lens  of  history,  his  light  Is 
perceived  to  have  permanently  lit  the 
heavens,  and  become  the  beacon  for  a 
new,  and  nobler  age,  I  am  sure  there  will 
still  be  other  Americans  around  to  point 
with  pride,  and  tell  their  children:  "He 
was  Irish — like  us." 

The  certain  cruelty  of  fate — it  looms 
large  in  the  Irish  consciousness.  It  is  the 
heritage  of  centuries  of  struggle  in  a 
harsh  and  oppressed  land;  and  we  ac- 
cept it,  just  £is  we  always  carry  with  us, 
deep  in  our  bones,  the  knowledge  that 
to  be  bom  is  to  face  certain  death. 

But  throughout  the  stormy  history  of 
the  Gaelic  strain,  that  is  never  been  for 
the  caring  now.  When  it  comes,  it  comes, 
and  we  have  been  too  long  with  the  world 
not  to  know  tliat  protest  is  a  pointless 
epilog  to  life — and  a  demancing  one 
at  that. 

So,  while  we  relish  life  and  revel  in  it, 
our  soul's  eye  is  always  on  the  clock,  and 
we  always  know  where  midnight  is. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  wide 
swings  in  the  Irish  outlook  on  life  have 
their  roots  deep  in  history,  and  in  the 
land  itself. 

Take  a  people  who,  after  St.  Patrick, 
knew  500  years  of  unparalleled  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  achievement;  a  proud 
people  whose  land  became  renowned  as 
the  citadel  of  civilization  during  the 
darkest  age  of  the  Western  World,  the 
home  of  saints  and  scholars;  and  then 
enslave  them  for  700  years. 

For  seven  centuries  beat  them  down  at 
every  opportunity,  steal  their  lands,  strip 
them  of  every  human  right — and  you 
have  a  race  that  sees  all  too  clearly  the 
high  comedy  of  all  man's  vain  preten- 
tions, set  as  they  are  against  the  inescap- 
able background  of  blind  chance  and 
brute  mortality. 

And  you  have  a  race  that  sees,  too, 
both  the  wonder  and  the  tragedy  of  hu- 
man pos^ility,  the  capacity  for  accom- 
plishment tihat  ends  so  often  with  "what 
might  have  been." 

But  you  also  have  a  hard-headed,  real- 
istic people  with  an  unshakable  faith  that 
tells  them  that  both  the  comedy  and  the 
tragedy  will  always  be  resolved  in  the 
triumph  of  immortaUty. 

It  is  this  that  sustained  them  as  a  na- 
tion and  kept  their  spirit  alive.  And  it  is 
this  that  is  the  gift  of  the  man  we 
remember  today — St.  Patrick— and 
whose  memory  we  celebrate  with  good 
reason. 

This  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  Irish 
in  you  and  the  Irish  in  me,  passed  along 
to  us  from  all  the  Gaels  who  ever  in- 
habited that  wet  and  wintry  little  isle, 
whose  loveliness,  when  it  breaks  through, 
seems  almost  like  an  illusion. 

This  is  the  imprint  of  the  blood  con- 
ferred on  us  by  all  the  O'Flahertys  and 
Flynns  who  battled  with  life  and  its  op- 
pressors there,  who  starved  and  laughed 
and  loved  in  Kilkermy  and  Cork  and  who, 
when  they  left,  left  not  because  they  ever 
gave  up  the  fight,  but  because  they  want- 
ed to  get  on  with  it. 

And  when  they  boarded  the  ships  for 
America  during  the  famine  of  the  1840*6, 
they  left  behind  them  only  their  rela- 


tives and  the  millions  of  dead,  and  they 
brought  with  them  everything  else  they 
had — namely,  themselves. 

They  brought,  in  themselves,  a  certain 
wildness  of  spirit  that  matched  the  un- 
tamed Irish  countryside  and  the  angry 
ocean  that  surrounds  it;  and  they 
brought  a  countryman's  sense  of  awe 
at  the  mystery  of  things. 

They  brought  a  love  of  life  and  a  love 
of  fancy,  and  neither  the  long  voyage 
over  nor  the  long  years  since  have  done 
anything  to  diminish  the  conflict  that 
stiU  rages  between  the  two. 

They  brought  with  them  a  gay,  off- 
hand courage,  and  a  fierce,  unbridled 
lust  for  freedom  that  is  as  vital  to  an 
Irishman  as  the  air  he  breathes. 

And  they  lost  not  a  bit  of  their  deep 
capacity  for  affection  and  warmth — 
for  the  Irishman  off  his  guard  is  as  open- 
hearted  as  he  is  wild,  and  as  warm  as  the 
heat  of  his  temper. 

I  am  not  denying  that  the  Irishman 
can  be  a  cantankerous  creature.  He  loves 
a  fight,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  who  called  Ireland  "the 
land  of  broken  hearts  and  broken  heads," 
wrote  of  the  Irish  that  "all  of  their  wars 
are  merry,  all  their  songs  are  sad." 

Meaning,  I  would  guess,  that  a  good 
donnybrook  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  to 
put  some  spice  into  life — and  it  does  nol 
much  matter  whether  the  other  fellow  h 
Irish,  too.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  eminent 
doctor  of  English  letters,  once  said: 

The  Irish  are  a  fair  people,  they  never 
speak  well  of  one  another. 

Or,  as  another  student  of  Irish  ire  ex- 
pressed it: 

If  you  put  an  Irishman  on  a  spit,  youll 
never  have  much  trouble  finding  another 
one  to  baste  him. 

But  the  Irishman's  combative  spirit 
served  him  well  in  the  New  World,  and  it 
served  his  adopted  country  well,  too. 

The  Irish  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  every  American  war,  including 
the  Revolution. 

All  told,  there  were  no  less  than  695 
Kellys  on  the  rolls  of  the  Revolutionary 
army,  more  than  any  other  name,  in- 
cluding Smith — which  gives  you  some  in- 
dication of  the  Irish  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  American  freedom. 

Probably  the  most  famous  single  corpp 
in  Washington's  army  was  the  formid- 
able "Pennsylvania  Line."  and  it  was  so 
solidly  Hibernian  that  Light  Horse  Harry 
Lee  renamed  it  "the  Line  to  Ireland." 

The  Irish  helped  fire  the  spirit  Qf  In- 
dependence, too.  as  well  as  muskets.  Four 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence were  born  in  Ireland,  and  5  others 
had  Irish  parents  or  grandparents. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  was 
announced  to  the  British  parliament,  one 
Lord  Mountjoy  groaned: 

England  has  lost  America  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Irish  Immigrants. 

At  Fredericksburg  1.200  men  of  the 
storied  Irish  Brigade  stormed  the  Con- 
federate held  heights,  green  sprigs  in 
their  hats  to  take  the  place  of  their 


Irish  banners  too  tattered  to  carry;  282 
survived. 

"Never,"  said  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
"were  men  so  brave." 

In  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  the 
Irish  continued  to  add  chapters  to  the 
book  of  valor — and  names  to  the  muster 
of  the  dead. 

But  the  Irish  did  more  than  fight  for 
this  country.  They  helped  to  build  it. 

They  pitched  the  dirt  for  the  canals 
that  extended  the  early  life  Lines  of  the 
Nation's  commerce,  and  when  the  rail- 
roads came,  it  was  the  Irish  who  laid  the 
track  and  hammered  the  ties,  for  peas- 
ant s  wages  and  a  bribe  of  whiskey. 

It  was  in  the  labor  movement  that  the 
Irish  found  a  natural  battlegroimd.  In 
a  sense,  they  were  made  for  each  other. 
The  majority  of  Irish  in  the  late  1800's 
were  laborers,  and  the  majority  of  la- 
borers were  oppressed.  The  result  was  a 
ti-aditional  spontaneous  combustion  of 
the  freedom-loving  Irish  spirit,  and  if  ex- 
cesses were  committed  in  the  name  of 
social  justice,  they  can  perhaps  be  for- 
triven  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  that 
inspired  them. 

In  the  big  cities,  the  name  of  oppres- 
sion was  discrimination,  and  the  strug- 
gle was  for  acceptance.  Signs  that  read, 
■'No  Irish  or  dogs  allowed,"  and  "No 
Irish  need  apply,"  were  a  constant  slap 
in  the  face.  But  they  were  also  a  con- 
stant challenge,  a  chip  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  that  the 
pugnacious  Irish  were  only  too  happy 
to  keep  knocking  off. 

The  Irish  had  learned  a  bit  about  out- 
witting a  ruling  class  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  English,  and  the  lessons  were 
put  to  good  use  in  the  cities. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  realize 
that  the  best  way  to  fight  the  "powers 
that  be"  was  to  become  a  power  them- 
selves. So,  while  they  played  a  respectful 
footsy  with  the  society  that  stereotyped 
them  as  pig-owning  street  brawlers,  and 
while  they  lathered  its  leaders  with 
blarney  in  the  interests  of  survival,  they 
gradually  gathered  up  the  reins  of  social 
control  through  the  one  means  open  to 
them — politics. 

It  was  the  Irishman  who  made  politics 
a  profession.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
them  also  turned  it  into  a  business,  with 
fine  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between 
honest  graft  and  dishonest  graft.  But 
even  they  served  a  vital  function  in  con- 
solidating Irish  influence. 

Moreover,  the  Irish  political  boss,  with 
j'hi.s  finely  tooled  vote-getting  machine, 
paid  generous  dividends  to  his  .supporters 
by  filling  a  social  void  and  tending  so- 
cial sores  that  a  callous  society  ignored 
until  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the  welfare 
and  social  security  legislation  of  the  New 
Deal. 

Politics  was  the  real  foot  in  the  golden 
door  for  the  Irish.  As  much  as  anvthing 
else,  it  gave  them  the  economic  base  they 
needed  to  batter  down  the  barriers  to  op- 
portunity. And  in  relatively  short  order, 
IrLsh  cops  and  hod  carriers  were  looking 
forward  to  the  graduation  of  thfeir  sons 
from  college,  and  Irish  names  began  to 
appear  on  the  shingles  of  the  professions. 
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Todav.  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  lists  almost  500  distinguished 
Americans  who  were  born  in  Ireland,  and 
literallv  thousands  of  Irish  descent. 

That.  I  think  is  a  good  beginning.  But 

onlv  if  it  is  a  beginning,  only  if  it  is  the 

first  few  chapters  of  the  story  of  the  Irish 

Jn  America. 

sf   We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 

'days  of  the  shanties  and  lace-curtain 

anxieties,  and  the  time  when  the  term 

"Fighting  Irish"  was  meant  as  a  reproach 

rather  than  a  compliment. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  and  I  would 
hope  that  like  the  Irish  who  fled  the 
famine,  the  only  thing  we  have  left  be- 
hind is  our  sorrows.  I  would  hope  that  we 
are  still  as  Irish  as  they  were  then. 

I  would  hope  that  creature  comforts 
and  social  status  have  not  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  all  is  so  well  with  the  world 
that  there  is  no  need  for  Irish  dreaming 
of  better  things  to  come,  or  Irish  com- 
passion for  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves. 

I  hope  we  have  not  forgotten  those 
Ironies  of  existence  that  have  always  pro- 
vided ballast  for  the  Irish  spirit.  I  hope 
we  have  not  forgotten  how  to  experience 
the  joy  of  gratitude  that  keeps  a  man  in 
touch  with  his  God. 

We  have  got  a  lot  to  be  grateful  for, 
and  it  puts  a  burden  on  us — the  burden 
of  giving  as  much  fs  we  have  gotten. 
There  never  was  an  Irishman  who  could 
not  do  that  in  a  fight,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  got  on  our  hands  today — the  un- 
finished fight  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
the  American  dream  for  those  millions 
among  us  for  whom  the  golden  door  has 
slammed  shut;  the  unfinished  fight  to 
insure  that  no  one  goes  hungry;  that  no 
one  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
best  of  liimself ,  for  his  sake  and  ours,  so 
that  everyone  can  share  in  and  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation, 
so  that  everyone  can  experience  the  self- 
wonder  of  human  dignity,  rather  than 
merelv  hear  about  it. 

And  there  is  the  fight  to  keep  open  the 
golden  door  to  the  future. 

Our  cities,  the  traditional  home  of  the 
Irish  in  this  country,  are  undergoing 
social  and  economic  convulsions.  Our  air 
and  our  streams  are  polluted. 

Our  countryside  is  blighted.  Our  edu- 
cational facilities  are  woefully  inade- 
quate, and  every  new  birth  is  an  indict- 
ment of  our  delay  in  improving  them. 

Hate,  it  has  been  said,  is  not  the  most 
vicious  human  emotion.  Indifference  Is. 
You  have  often  heard  it  said,  "God 
save  us  from  perfection."  And  He  did, 
especiallv  when  He  made  the  Irish.  But 
the  beauty  of  it  is,  the  Irish  have  always 
been  aware  of  it,  and  it  is  this  awareness 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  Gaelic  spirit. 
St.  Patrick  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 
And  then  we  had  our  noses  ground  into 
the  dirt  for  a  thousand  years.  It  made  us 
dreamers,  and  it  made  us  realists,  and  I 
think  that  the  love  of  a  fight  that  is  in  us 
is  caused  by  the  lure  of  the  dream. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  to  the  Irish 
whose  pride  we  are,  the  goals  of  modem 
America  would  have  sounded  like  a 
dream,  a  wonderful  alluring  dream.  And 
they  would  have  embraced  it. 


Today,  with  the  technological  capacity 
and  the  social  and  economic  tools  we 
have  on  hand,  ready  for  the  using,  the 
dream  is  no  longer  a  dream  but  a  reality 
within  our  grasp. 

Al  Smith,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer, was  given  some  very  sound  advice 
by  an  old  Irish  politician.  "Never  make  a 
promise,"  he  said,  "unless  you  are  abso- 
lutely sure  you  can  d^ver  on  it." 

Let  us  make  a  promise  today,  a  promise 
to  our  children  and  to  their  children,  and 
let  us  deliver  on  it.  A  better  America  for 
aU. 


INSTALLATION  OF  AN  ATOMIC 
WASTE    DUMP  IN  KANSAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  SKtrBirz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, March  16,  I  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to 
testify  in  opposition  to  the  installation  of 
an  atomic  waste  dump  in  my  State  of 
Kansas.  I  include  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment before  the  committee,  together 
with  supporting  reports  from  a  number 
of  Kansas  authorities  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
Statement  of  Hon.  Joe  SKUBrTZ.  Before  the 

Joint     Committee    on     Atomic     Energy, 

March  16,  1971 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
For  the  record,  I  am  Joe  Skubltz,  Congress- 
man from  the  Fifth  District  of  Kansas  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  Its 
graclousness  In  permitting  my  attendance.  I 
am  here,  as  the  Committee  knows,  to  testify 
on  Project  72-3-b  in  H.R.  5522,  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  proposal  for  an  author- 
ization of  $25  million,  to  purchase  lands  and 
begin  work  on  the  construction  of  a  reposi- 
tory for  nuclear  wastes.  In  and  about  Lyons, 
Kansas. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  am  not  a  physicist, 
nor  a  chemist,  nor  do  I  have  any  special  scien- 
tific learning.  I  am  certainly  not  In  a  position 
to  discuss  nuclear  theory  or  radiation  nor  do 
I  Intend  to  do  so  In  my  statement  to  you.  I 
am  here  rather  as  a  layman,  a  citizen  of  Kan- 
sas and  of  the  United  States  who  is  concerned 
with  the  ecology  of  our  land  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Its  environment. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here 
because  I  am  worried  about  the  health  and 
the  lives  of  Kansas  citizens  and  before  you 
for  consideration  is  a  project  that  Jeopard- 
izes the  life  of  Kansas  people,  and  Indeed 
a  great  many  other  people  In  other  states. 

I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  lawyer 
speaking  for  a  client,  for  people  In  Kansas 
whose  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  children 
yet  unborn,  are  Involved.  I  come  here  as  a 
Congressman  elected  by  some  of  these  people 
whom  I  represent  In  this  House.  I  come  also 
In  behalf  of  certain  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Kansas.  I  come  as  a  lawyer 
appealing  to  a  jury  of  my  peers,  since  twelve 
Members  of  this  Committee  are  lawyers. 

As  I  see  It,  two  separate  but  closely  related 
issues  must  be  considered  and  settled  before 
a  nuclear-waste  depository  should  be  built  at 
Lyons,  Kansas. 

The  first  concerns  the  right  of  a  state  Itself, 
the  responsibility  of  Its  people  to  make  In- 
telligent and  Informed  judgments  and  de- 
cisions. These  are  legal,  social,  economic  and 
political  questions. 
The  second  Involves  the  state  of  the  art. 


the  so-called  safety  factors:  whether  high- 
level  atomic  wastes  can  be  handled  reason- 
ably safely,  burled  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  without  danger  to  mankind 
and  his  environment. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  both  Issues. 
My  State.  Kansas,  has  been  selected  for 
the  dubious  honor  of  being  the  tixst  labora- 
tory experiment  for  burial  of  lethal  wastes 
In  salt. 

As  the  Members  of  this  Committee  may 
assume,  not  everyone  In  Kansas  la  entirely 
happy  a^cut  this  proposed  gulnea-plg  status. 
Everj-  newspaper  In  the  State  that  I  know 
anything  about,  excepting  only  one,  has 
either  urged  a  halt  untU  additional  facts  are 
In  or  opposed  the  project  outright.  Some  edi- 
tor-, have  strongly  condemned  It.  The  proj- 
ect has  become  a  hot  Issue  In  the  State  legis- 
lature, now  In  session.  Forty-eight  members 
of  the  House  and  nine  senators  have  spon- 
sored bUls  that  call  upon  the  Governor,  the 
Congress,  and  the  President  to  reject  the 
project  In  Its  present  frame  of  reference. 

{I  submit  copies  of  the  bills  for  Inclusion 
as  part  of  my  statement.) 

-  Since  salt  beds  are  the  currently  preferred 
medium  for  atomic-waste  disposal,  the  peo- 
ple of  most  states  may  not  face  the  problem 
of  whether  or  not  they  want  a  nuclear-waste 
depository  In  their  area.  But  there  are  some 
400,000  square  mUes  of  salt  beds  in  this 
country,  and  some  day  citizens  of  other 
states  and  their  representatives  In  Congress 
will  have  to  face  the  issue.  Of  course,  if  the 
constituency  of  one  of  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  welcomed  such  a  waste  deposi- 
tory, you  would  be  faced  with  an  easier  po- 
sition than  that  In  which  I  find  myself. 

For  the  people  of  Kansas,  as  Indeed  for  the 
people  of  any  state  facing  such  an  Issue,  the 
waste  depository  brings  up  questions  that  go 
beyond  Its  safety.  What  will  such  a  project 
mean  to  the  industrial  development  of  a 
state  that  new  ranks  forty-third  in  that 
field.  Will  It  deter  commercial  expansion  and 
population  increase?  What  are  the  state's  re- 
sponsibilities to  out-of-state  nuclear-power 
plants  tc  become  their  wastes'  depository? 
What  direct  economic  benefits  will  accrue 
to  the  state  and  Its  citizens  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  facility?  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  waste,  facility  on  property  values,  ad- 
jacent to,  near,  and  even  far  removed  from 
the  site? 

No  one  needs  to  teach  me  a  law  course 
about  the  right  of  eminent  damaln,  I  sit  on 
the  Interloi  Committee  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  if  the  people  of  Kansas  either 
by  law  or  resolution  in  their  legislature  or 
by  statewide  referendum  oppose  a  nuclear- 
wuste  dump,  I  seriously  doubt  that  even  the 
AEC  would  insist  on  the  Lyons  site.  I  am 
even  more  sure  that  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  would  not  undertake 
an  eminent  domain  proceeding  in  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  decision  to  Install  a  waste  facility  Is 
not  one  for  the  AEC  to  make  unilaterally.  It 
is  not  one  for  the  Governor,  or  for  me,  or  for 
the  Members  of  the  Kansas  Delegation  In 
Congress.  Indeed,  In  the  final  analysis  It  Is 
not  one  for  a  group  of  scientists,  whether 
they  are  employed  by  the  AEC  or  by  the 
State  of  Kansas;  It  Is  not  one  for  a  group  of 
envlroimientallsts;  It  Is  not  one  for  a  group 
of  Industrialists.  It  Is  a  decision  that  belongs 
properly  In  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Kansas. 

They  are  entitled  to  have  the  fact5.  all  the 
facts,  before  such  a  decision  Is  reached.  In 
my  small  way.  I  am  trying  to  make  some  of 
the  pertinent  facts  available  to  them. 

But  if  this  Committee  authorizes  the 
funds  and  permits  the  AEC  to  purchase  the 
ground,  it  will  have  effectively  denied  Kan- 
sas people  any  choice  in  this  vital  issue.  The 
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Committee  will  by  Its  action  have  allowed  a 
Oovernment  agency,  which  admltteclly  seeks 
to  Install  a  facility  for  the  benefit  of  private 
entrepreneurs  to  make  the  decision  for  Kan- 
sas. And  that  decision  will  have  been  pre- 
mised on  the  single  Issue  of  safety — as  ABC 
Interprets  safety. 

This  Committee  and  the  AEC  can  be  cer- 
tain that  the  Issue  will  be  resolved  Intelli- 
gently and  equitably  If  the  people  of  Kansas 
are  permitted  to  make  the  ultimate  decision. 
If  the  AEC  can  and  will  prove  to  Kansas  sci- 
entists and  the  Kansas  Advisory  Council  on 
Ecology  that  the  Lyons  salt  beds  are  geo- 
logically and  physically  safe;  if  AEC  can 
demonstrate  safe  means  of  transport  and 
effective,  in-being  means  of  retrieval;  If  AEC 
can  show  mare  effectively  than  by  current 
rhetoric  that  Kansas  and  its  people  would 
be  performing  a  national  service  and  Just 
not  a  convenience  for  privately-owned  facili- 
ties; if  AEC  can  show  that  SUinsas  industrial 
expansion  will  be  enhanced  or  at  least  not 
hindered;  if  these  things  can  and  will  be 
shown,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Kansas,  acting  through  their  legislature  or 
other  suitable  means,  will  endorse  and  ap- 
prove the  nuclear-waste  depository. 

That,  Members  of  the  Committee,  is  one 
side  of  the  issue.  ^ 

I  turn  now  to  the  other  issue — the  so- 
called  safety  issue  This  involves  scientific 
questions,  and  I  intend  to  bring  in  scientific 
evidence. 

As  lawyers,  you  will  agree  I  am  sure,  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  must  lay 
before  this  Committee  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  its  existing — I  want  to  empha- 
size that  word — that  Its  existing  plans  for 
Installing  an  atomic-waste  repoeitory  is  safe 
now  and  will  be  safe  for  the  hundreds  of 
thoiwands  of  years  during  which  these  wastes 
will  rem&ln  lethal. 

It  will  not  be  enough,  in  my  Judgment, 
that  what  the  AEC  lays  befo^  you  is  simply 
a  preponderance  of  the  evldenbe.  That  might 
meet  the  requirements  for  an  Irrigation  or 
reclamation  project. 

But  here  we  are  talking  about  peoples' 
lives.  The  AEC  Is  playing  God.  I  suggest  that 
the  Committee  therefore  must  be  convinced 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  waste 
project  In  Its  present  stage  and  frame  of 
reference  is  safe  for  mankind. 

If  the  Committee  will  rely  on  that  rule  of 
law,  it  will  shortly  be  clear  that  the  AEC 
evidence  before  you  will  not  support  au- 
thorization now.  The  facts  adduced  by  and 
presented  by  the  AEC  Itself,  and  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Kansas  State  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  professors  and  scientists 
from  Kansas  State  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  In  their  comments  to  the 
Kansas  Advisory  Council  on  Ecology — ques- 
tions I  must  remind  the  committee  that  re- 
main largely  unanswered — clearly  show  that 
further  Intensive  investigations  and  studies 
must  be  pursued  before  actual  construction 
of  a  reasonably  safe  depository  can  begin. 

That  Is  all  I  ask — that  study  go  forward 
before  a  Govenunent  agency  be  permitted  to 
endanger  life.  Inde«d,  because  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Sec.  103  of  the  bUl  which  would  per- 
mit the  AEC  to  perform  actual  design  serv- 
ices whenever  "such  construction  project  has 
been  included  in  a  proposed  authorization 
bill  transmitted  to  the  Congress  ..."  I  eam- 
pstly  request  that  the  Committee  delete 
Project  72-3b  and  Increase  funds  as  neces- 
sary for  Project  72-1-e.  which  Is  limited  to 
"Improvements  In  radioactive-waste  manage- 
ment and  supporting  facilities,  multiple 
elt«8.  $5,000,000." 

The  Committee  should  know  that  I  am 
not  a  Jobnny-come-lately  to  the  problem  of 
disposal  of  nuc!e«r  wastes.  Some  seventeen 
years  ago  when  I  was  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  the  late  Sen.  Andrew  Schoepp)el, 
the  AEC  first  proposed  burying  its  then  very 


limited  amounts  of  atomic  wastes  In  Kansas 
salt  beds. 

As  I  recall,  the  AEC  proposed  then  that  a 
huge  vault,  resembling  in  shape  a  laboratory 
flask,  be  excavated  in  the  salt  beds.  Into  this 
salt  flask  would  be  poured  the  high  tempera- 
ture, lethal  wastes  In  liquid  form.  A  tube- 
arrangement  would  be  made  to  carry  the 
gases  to  the  surface  for  cooling  amd  return  to 
the  cavern,  operating  like  a  moonshiner's 
still.  Need  I  point  out  that  Senator  Schoep- 
pel,  and  Indeed  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Kansas  Delegation,  were  aghast. 

Even  though  they  knew  no  more  than  I 
do  now  about  nuclear  matters  and  atomic 
physics,  they  were  convinced  that  the  waste- 
disposal  project  as  then  proposed  was  not 
only  halr-bralned,  but  of  the  utmost  danger 
to  mankind  in  that  area,  and  Indeed  through 
whatever  area  the  wastes  had  to  be  trans- 
ported to  be  brought  to  Kansas. 

Obviously,  the  AEC  would  not  propose 
any  such  project  now.  It  knows  a  lot  more 
and  It  has  more  sophisticated  ideas  now.  I 
am  suggesting  that  given  time  and  funds  and 
the  willingness  to  regard  nuclear-waste  dis- 
posal as  something  that  acutely  and  directly 
affects  all  of  us,  the  AEC  can  and  will  come 
up  with  a  waste  disposal  process  and  plans 
for  a  depository  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
reasonable  people 

The  AEC  must  change  its  outlook  on  waste 
disposal.  Its  view  Is  currently  colored  by  its 
client  relationship  with  private  companies 
operating  nuclear-power  plants  and  the  rapid 
proliferation  of  breeder  reactors  by  these 
companies.  In  Its  zeal  to  promote  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom,  AEC  has  spent  billions  on 
research  and  development.  It  has  all  but  ig- 
nored the  waste  problem.  Burying  it,  getting 
It  out  of  sight  Is  the  AEC's  current  solution 
for  this  grave  situation. 

I  doubt  that  I  can  put  it  better  than  did 
Dr.  Lloyd  C.  Hulbert,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology  at  Kansas  State  University  In  his 
report '  to  Governor  Docking,  and  I  quote : 
"...  I  am  aware  that  the  AEC  is  trying  to 
plan  well."  "However,"  he  added,  "there  can 
be  honest  mistakes,  and  also  it  Is  possible 
for  the  AEC  to  become  a  promoter  of  nuclear 
power  with  a  zeal  or  method  that  causes 
carelessness  or  oversight." 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  AEC  deserves 
commendation  for  Its  investigation  of  the 
waste-disposal  problem.  It  has  engaged  the 
services  of  experts  In  every  relevant  field  in 
addition  to  its  own  Oak  Ridge  experts.  It  has 
commissioned  independent  studies  by  quali- 
fied experts  in  Kansas.  It  is  apparently  con- 
tinuing this  program  of  research.  My  con- 
cern, the  obvious  concern  of  every  independ- 
ent expert  who  has  studied  the  AEC's 
Environment  statement.  Is  that  the  AEC 
hasn't  gone  far  enough,  hasn't  completed  its 
research. 

AEC  proposes  to  go  ahead  on  a  conditional 
basis  with  acquiring  land  and  beginning 
burial  while  it  continues  studies  and  investi- 
gation. Such  a  procedure  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  a  Committee  on  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science.'  However  this  NAS  Committee  added 
this  caveat: 

"If  these  studies  and  Investigations  reveal 
problems  or  conditions  that  would  Jeopardize 
the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  storage  site, 
the  project  should  be  reconsidered." 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of 
Kansas  can't  afford  the  AEC  policy,  they 
can't  live  with  it.  They  Insist  that  the  studies 
and     investigations    precede    the    Jeopardy 


'  Hulbert.  Lloyd  C,  Asso.  Prof,  of  Biology, 
Kansas  State  University.  Letter  to  Dale  E. 
Saffels.  Chairman.  Advisory  Council  on 
Ecoloery.  February  2.  1971 

'  "Disposal  of  Solid  Radioactive  Wastes  in 
Bedded  Salt  Deposits,"  Report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Radioactive  Waste  Management. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Washington, 
D.C.  Nov.  1970. 


stsige,  that   the  horse  come  before  the  cart 
Instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  official  reports  and 
documentation  of  facts.  The  expert  wit- 
nesses I  will  cite  direct  their  comments  and 
questions  to  material  contained  In  two  re- 
ports that  I  assume  the  AEC  has  supplied 
to  the  Committee. 

One  Is  the  AEC's  November,  1970,  Draft 
Environmental  Statement  on  the  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Repository  •  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously alluded.  The  other  is  a  study  com- 
missioned by  the  AEC  and  carried  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  also  dated  November,   1970. 

The  AEC  sent  Its  57-page  Environmental 
Statement  to  the  Kansas  State  Geological 
Survey  and  requested  comments.  The  AEC 
also  sent  Its  Environmental  Statement  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
Kansas  Advisory  Council  on  Ecology  and 
requested  their  respective  comments. 

The  AEC  may  not  have  made  available  to 
the  Committee  the  texts  of  these  answers  to 
Its  Environmental  Statement.  These  re- 
sponses by  experts  form  in  large  part  my 
reference  pwDlnts.  I  shall  be  quoting  liberally 
from  them.  If  the  Committee  desires,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  furnish  copies  of  each  report  for 
Inclusion  In  the  record  as  I  refer  to  them. 

The  Committee  will  want  to  bear  In  mind 
that  the  AEC's  environmental  statement  Is 
a  38-page  memorandum  with  a  17-page  ap- 
pendix that  refers  to  Important  aspects  of 
the  proposed  repository.  It  deals,  for  example, 
with  the  environmental  impact,  the  thermal 
problems,  radiological  and  physiological  ef- 
fects, geophysical,  ecological,  and  sociological 
effects,  transportation  and  a  number  of  other 
items.  It  did  not  deal,  for  example,  with  re- 
trieval, a  subject  that  Dr.  Seaborg  found  It 
expedient  subsequently  to  comment  upon. 
The  point  Is  that  the  AEC  invited  critical 
evaluation  from  a  number  of  sources  on  what 
it  Included  and  what  it  failed  to  Include.  I 
trust  the  Committee  will  give  appropriate 
consideration  to  these  invited  evaluations. 

Since  the  initial  investigations  and  studies 
dealt  with  geology  and  hydrology  of  the  site, 
we  should  turn  first  to  the  work  done  and 
reports  submitted  by  Dr.  William  W.  Ham- 
bleton.  Stat-e  Geologist  and  Director  of  tiie 
State  Geological  Survey.  His  initial  15-page 
report,  dated  July  7,  1970,  records  briefiy 
some  historic  data.  He  tells  of  an  Oak  Ridge 
Laboratory  scientist  calling  on  him  In  Jan- 
uary of  that  year  and  a  subsequent  meeting 
In  March  between  representatives  from  Oak 
Ridge  and  Governor  Docking  and  other  State 
officials.  Dr.  Hambleton  records  that  AEC's 
Interest  In  the  Lyons  area  had  been  dormant 
for  some  years,  and  was  now  suddenly  revived 
by  a  request  for  all  available  geologic  data, 
earth  movements,  hydrology,  and  similar 
information.  He  retjorted  that  "Governor 
Docking  was  assured  by  the  AEC  officials  of 
the  safety  of  the  site  and  the  need  for  a  pub- 
lic relations  program  concerned  with  safety 
.  .  .  which  might  arise  from  such  a  facility." 

Pointing  out  that  under  Kansas  law  (48- 
1604(h))  the  State  Geological  Survey  Is 
charged  with  responsibility  of  continuing 
Investigations  on  the  geologic  effects  of  stor- 
ing atomic  wastes  in  subterranean  areas. 
Dr.  Hrmbleton's  report  says  that  he  wrote 
Governor  Docking  on  April  17.  1970.  express- 
ing concern  about  the  selection  of  Lyons  as 
a  .site  for  storage  of  high-level,  radioactive 
waste.  His  letter  dealt  with,  he  explained: 

"The  inadequacy  of  detailed  geologic  In- 
formation and  expressed  strong  recom- 
mendation that  final  selection  should  be 
deferred  until  the  Integrity  of  the  site  could 
be  demonstrated." 


■  "Draft  Environmental  Statement  on  the 
Radioactive  Waste  Repository  Lyons,  Kan- 
sas," United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Washington.  DC.  R.  E.  Holilngsworth, 
General  Manager — November  1970. 
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I  ask  the  Committee  to  remember  this 
concern  by  the  State  Geologist  expressed  to 
the  Governor  becatise  as  his  subsequent  re- 
ports will  demonstrate,  his  concerns  have  not 
yet  been  satisfied. 

Let  me  now  quote  further  from  Dr.  Ham- 
bleion'6  July  1970,  report: 

•In  general,  studies  related  to  the  Lyons 
site  have  been   developed  from  a  simplistic 
view  of  the  geology  .  .  .  The  local  geology 
at  Lyons  may   introduce  o<Mnplexltlee  of  a 
serious  nature." 
Dr.  Hambleton  went  on  to  say: 
"The  long  term  possibility  of  the  salt  be- 
ing subject  to  solutlonal  activity,  erosion,  or 
oUier   stresses   caimot   be   Ignored  .  .  .  Sig- 
nificant   base-line    Information    on    water 
quantity  and   quality  In  near-surface  rocks 
and  rocks  atwve  and  t>elow  the  salt  is  not 
available  .  .  .  The  geology  of  the  area  Is  not 
known   m  sufficient   detail  with   respect  to 
S*  structural    or    stratigraphlc    characteristics 
.  Uniformity  of  the  salt  In  the  un-mined 
j)art  of  the  Lyons  site  has  not  been  demon- 
strated " 

It  18  not  my  Intention  to  bore  the  Com- 
mittee. I  simply  want  this  jury  to  under- 
stand that  a  case  has  been  made  by  scien- 
tists, not  by  me,  to  stop,  look  and  listen.  I 
Intend  to  cite  chapter  and  verse,  if  I  may. 

Further  In  the  report,  Dr.  Hambleton  con- 
tinues: 

".  .  .  .  there  Is  evidence  of  a  westward 
migration  of  this  dissolving  salt  front,  a  con- 
dition which  could  destroy  the  integrity  of 
the  disposal  site." 

After  calling  attention  to  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  an  average  of  320,000  tons  of 
gait  a  year  that  would  be  brought  to  the 
surface  by  excavation  of  the  disposal  site 
and  emphasizing  that  projected  suggestions 
fall  far  short  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  Dr. 
Hambleton  makes  twelve  specific  recommen- 
dations to  be  carried  out  by  the  AEC. 

We  come  now  to  Dr.  Hambleton's  second 
report  *  of  December  2.  1970.  He  begins  this 
Bix-page  survey  by  describing  that  In  Au- 
gust of  1970  his  agency  together  with  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  State  Department  of  Health, 
and  a  privately  employed  drilling  company 
"Initiated  a  detailed  study  of  the  surface 
geology,  ground  water  hydrology,  and  sub- 
surface geology  of  a  nlne-square-mlle  area 
centered  on  Lyons.  .  .  ." 

He  explains  that  the  studies  and  the  work 
have  been  supported  by  funds  totaling  about 
$100,000  supplied  by  the  Oak  Ridge  Labora- 
tory and  Union  Carbide. 

A  number  of  oil  and  gas  exploratory  test 
holes  drilled  earlier  had  yielded  little  geologi- 
cal information,  he  says.  So  AEC  contracted 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  drill  a  six- 
inch  core  through  to  the  1300  foot  level  at  one 
corner  of  the  site  and  thereafter  a  second 
hole  at  another  corner,  although  not  cored. 
Some  40  additional  shallow  holes  have  been 
drilled  and  studies  are  continuing  on  rock 
outcroppings. 

I  quote  these  facts  In  some  detail  to  em- 
phasize that  a  great  deal  of  geologic  work 
has  been  done  and  that  more  Is  probable 
and  that  again  the  AEC  deserves  praise  for 
the  Investigations  It  has  commissioned. 

Dr.  Hambleton's  six-page  report  continues 
with  a  Kurvey  of  the  water  supply,  pointing 
out  that  ground  water  Is  the  prlncli)al  source 
for  municipal,  industrial.  Irrigation,  stock 
and  domestic  use  in  the  area,  coming  from 
large  wells  yielding  300  to  1000  gallons  per 
mintite.  He  dlscuaees  the  salt  thickness,  ge- 
ologic formations,  fractures,  etc.  Then  he 
turns  to  the  subject  of  heat  transfer.  And 
what  does  he  say?  I  quote, 


"Problems  relating  to  heat  flow  and  surface 
subsidence  remain  largely  unsolved." 

Listen  to  his  paragraph  o>f  oonclusions  on 
heat  transfer : 

"Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  AEC 
staff  have  exhibited  remarkably  little  interest 
in  the  heat  flow  problem,  and  have  not  dem- 
onstrated capability  for  solving  three-di- 
mensional problems  involving  a  complex 
laminated  section.  The  interaction  of  sub- 
sidence, thermal  expansion,  and  heat  flow 
could  be  responsible  for  breaking  the  seal 
of  overlying  rocks,  and  permitting  entry  ol 
surface  or  subsurface  waters.  The  State  Ge- 
ological Survey  regards  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem as  crucial  to  the  safety  of  the  repository 
site." 

Following  an  extensive  discussion  of  the 
storage  of  energy  within  the  salt  Itself  due 
to  radiation  damage  of  the  salt,  a  topic  of 
considerable  Importance,  I  might  add.  Dr. 
Hambleton  concludes  this  point  with  the 
following  significant  observation: 

"Staff  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  ex- 
hibited remarkably  little  interest  in  studies 
of  radiation  damage.  The  State  Geological 
Survey  regards  this  problem  as  extremely 
critical  to  sale  storage  of  radioactive  waste 
at  the  Lyons  site." 

The  December  Geological  Survey  report 
ends  with  an  observation  on  transportation 
and  retrieval  of  radioactive  waste,  a  subject 
on  which  I  will  have  something  to  say  pres- 
ently. Dr.  Hambleton  observes  that  although 
his  Geological  Survey  has  not  direct  respon- 
sibility for  transport  and  retrieval,  he  would 
be  remiss  (that's  his  word,  not  mine)  If  he 
did  not  call  attention  to  these  critical  fac- 
tors and  reinforce  the  concern  »f  other  state 
agencies  that  are  involved  in  them. 

"We  Judge,"'  he  concludes,  "that  plans  for 
safe  transportation  of  these  radioactive  ma- 
terials are  completely  Inadequate  and  that 
no  contingency  plans  for  retrieval  of  waste 
exists  at  all.  We  conclude  that  these  two 
elements  are  critical  and  crucial  to  the  safe 
storage  of  radioactive  materials  at  the  Lyons 
Site." 

Subsequent  reports  frcHn  Dr.  Hambleton, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ecology,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  make  this  same 
point.  Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
some  of  us  In  Kansas  shudder  at  the  pros- 
pect that  confronts  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, not  only  Kansas  living  near  the  waste 
site  but  people  all  long  the  transportation 
routes  from  the  AUantic  and  the  Pacific  Into 
Kansas. 

We  come  now  to  I^.  Hambleton's  latest 
report,'  a  six-page  momorandum  dated 
January  15  of  this  year  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Kansas  Advisory  Council  on  Ecology.  In- 
cidentally. Dr.  Hambleton's  memorandum 
is  one  of  three  scientific  papers  that  form 
the  basis  of  the  Ecology  Council's  Report  to 
the  Governor  on  the  AEC  Environmental 
Statement. 

On  February  22,  1971.  Governor  Docking 
submitted  the  Council's  report  with  a  cover- 
ing letter  directly  to  John  A.  Erlewine  of 
the  AEC.  I  will  deal  subsequently  with  the 
Council's  full  report  and  the  Governor's 
letter. 

May  I  remind  the  Committee  that  Dr. 
Hambleton  is  the  State's  most  Informed  of- 
ficial on  the  geologic  integrity  of  the  Lyons 
site  and  that  he  was  brought  Into  t*ie 
planning  at  the  very  earliest  stage.  He  worked 
with  AEC  officials.  Oak  Ridge  experts  and 
outside  contractors  employed  by  AEC.  He  has 
sat  on  panels  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  on  the  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes. 
He  has  been  connulted  by  all  concerned 
parties.  He  has  contributed   heavily  of  his 


'  "Preliminary  Report  on  Studies  of  the 
Radioactive  Waste  Disposal  Site  at  Lyons, 
Kansa.s  "  The  Kansas  Geological  Survey.  Dr. 
William  W.  Hambleton,  Director.  December 
2.  1970.' 


"Hambleton,  William  W.  Director,  The 
State  Geological  Survey  of  Kansas.  Letter  to 
Dale  E.  Saffels,  Chairman,  Advisory  Council 
on  Ecology,  January  15,  1971. 


time  and  energy  on  the  project.  Most  Im- 
portant of  all.  and  I  cannot  stress  this  too 
strongly,  Dr.  Hambleton  does  not  oppose 
creation  of  the  facUIty,  nor  does  he  cringe  at 
the  possibility  that  the  Lyons  salt  bed* 
might  be  the  eventual  site. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  let  me  now  quote 
from  Dr.  Hambleton's  latest  report  to  the 
Governor: 

"I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  these  reports  because  I  have 
been  widely  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as 
stating  that  I  virrote  the  National  Academy 
report,  that  the  report  endorses  the  Lyona 
site  for  radioactive  disposal,  and  that  I 
thereby  express  my  approval  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  project.  These  statements  are 
not  correct." 
He  continues: 

"Actually,  I  served  on  the  Panel  on  Dis- 
posal  in   Salt   Mines   of    the   Committee   on 
Radioactive  Waste   Management,  and  I  did 
make  major  contributions  to  the  Panel  re- 
port, which  subsequently  was  reviewed  and 
changed  by  the  parent  Committee.  P«"  the 
most  part,  I  agree  with  the  National  Academy 
report,"  which  he  points  out  ""does  not  give 
unqualified  endorsement  of  the  Lyons  site, 
and  contains  many  constraining  statements. 
For  example,  under  Summary  and  Conclu- 
sions, the  Committee  stotes  that  disposal  in 
bedded  salt  is  the  safest  choice  now.  avaU- 
able,  provided  the  wastes  are  in  an  appro- 
priate form  and  the  salt  beds  meet  the  nec- 
essary   design    and    geological    criteria.    The 
Committee  states  that  the  site  near  Lyons, 
Kansas,  Is  satisfactory,  subject  to  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  additional  conflrmatory 
data  and  evaluation.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  for  additional  studies  and 
investigations  are  the  same  recommendations 
of  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge   responsibility    for    making    sure 
that  they  were  a  part  of  the  repcMrt." 

"...  I  am  disturbed  to  note  an  Appendix 
to  the  Committee  report,"  he  notes  In  re- 
ferring to  the  NAS  report  on  waste  handling, 
"which  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  report. 
Seemingly,  the  statements  in  the  Appendix 
were  added  gratuitously  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
fute some  of  the  concerns  of  the  Committee." 
Dr.  Hambleton  then  turns  to  the  ABC's 
Environmental  Statement  and  says: 

"I  find  many  parts  of  It  to  be  general, 
meaningless,  and  a  public  relations  effort 
designed  to  relieve  the  fears  of  critics. 
Throughout  the  report,  conclusions  are  based 
upon  results  derived  from  studies  using  sim- 
plified models  or  naive  assumptions.  The  as- 
sumption is  made  that  the  In.permeablllty  of 
the  salt  bed  vrtll  protect  against  release  of 
radioactive  material  to  underground  water 
resources,  and  that  the  salt  deposits  are  free 
of  circulating  groundwaters  and  are  Isolated 
from  underground  aquifers  by  essentially 
impermeable  shale." 

Dr.  Hambleton  then  recites  a  number  of 
assumptions  made  by  the  AEC  on  mine  sub- 
sidence, retrieval  and  transportation,  all  of 
which  he  warns  "should  be  scrutinized  care- 
fully." 

Referring  to  the  geological  Integrity  of 
the  site,  he  reports: 

"In  general.  It  Is  tme  that  the  salt  de- 
posits are  free  of  circulating  groundwaters 
and  are  isolated  from  underground  aquifers 
by  e^sentl'illy  impermeable  shale.  However, 
these  rocks  never  h^ve  been  subjected  to  the 
thermal  or  radiological  stresses  that  are  as- 
sumed. Furthermore,  we  have  reason  to  Judge 
that  the  assumed  stresses  may  be  in  error." 
Let  me  quote  a  brief  extract  from  what 
Dr.  Hamb!eton  says  about  thermal  and 
radiological  stresses. 

"The  project."  he  says,  "has  been  designed 
without  a  clear  understanding  of  heat  dif- 
fusion problems.  Models  used  for  solution 
of  the  complex  heat-flow  problem  have  been 
based  upon  a  rock  section  consisting  of  units 
of  pure  salt  and  pure  shale.  The  actual  rock 
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section  consists  of  laminated  salt  and  shale, 
and  analytical  results  may  be  very  erron- 
eous. .  .  .  Our  own  trial  calculations,  based 
on  Introduction  of  10  and  20  foot  shale  lay- 
ers, 15  and  55  feet  above  the  mine.  Indicate 
a  34  percent  rise  In  the  peak  temperature 
of  the  mine  as  compared  with  a  peak  tem- 
perature In  pure  salt." 
Then  he  continues: 

"The  Oak  Kldge  National  Laboratory  and 
AEC  staff  have  exhibited  remarkably  little 
interest  In  a  proper  study  of  the  heat  flow 
problem,  and  have  not  demonstrated  capa- 
bility for  solving  three-dimensional  prob- 
lems Involving  a  complex  laminated  section." 
Dr.  Hambleton,  the  Kansas  State  Geolo- 
gist, next  discusses  the  Irradiation  of  salt. 
And  what  does  he  have  to  say  about  the 
AEC  research  In  this  field.  I  now  quote  two 
brief  paragraphs: 

"The  affects  of  radiation  damage  to  salt 
have  not  been  sulequately  examined.  Samples 
of  salt  obtained  from  the  Salt  Vault  site  at 
Hutchinson  show  energy  storage  of  approxi- 
mately 10  to  50  calories  per  gram  from 
gamma  radiation.  Samples  of  salt  Irradiated 
with  protons  from  the  Van  de  Graaff  Accel- 
erator show  energy  storage  as  high  as  80  cal- 
ories per  gram.  Thus  an  additional  thermal 
problem  arises  from  the  potential  capacity 
of  the  salt  to  undergo  rapid  thermal  excur- 
sion through  sudden  release  of  the  stored 
energy.  The  release  of  80  calories  per  gram 
would  cause  temperatures  In  the  affected 
region  to  rise  from  300  degrees  C.  to  620 
degrees  C.  These  high  temperatures  could 
result  In  greater  flowage  of  salt  around  the 
containers  and  could  cause  an  explosive  af- 
fect due  to  the  sudden  thermal  expansion. 
Thus,  thermal  and  radiological  stresses  inter- 
acting with  the  stresses  caused  by  consolida- 
tion and  recrystalllzatlon  of  the  salt  could 
produce  shear  in  overlying  rocks,  and  sub- 
sidence  of   some   magnitude. 

"Accordingly,  the  seal  of  overlying  rocks 
could  be  broken,  creating  vertical  permea- 
bility and  permitting  entry  of  surface  or 
subsurface  waters.  Our  investigation  of  the 
sandstones  of  the  Kiowa  Formation  reveal 
that  water  in  them  may  be  under  artesian 
pressure.  It  is  imperative  that  studies  be 
continued  to  determine  whether  this  under- 
flow exists  and  whether  it  could  feed  a  sys- 
tem of  fractures.  One  can  state  with  some 
certainty  that  access  of  water  to  the  salt,  at 
calculated  or  higher  than  calculated  temper- 
atures, would  create  a  thermal  convection 
and  circulation  system.  Most  certainly,  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  would  take  place  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  storage  site  could  no  longer  be 
maintained." 
He  concludes: 

"The  State  Geological  Survey  regards  so- 
lution of  these  problems  as  crucial  to  the 
safety  of  the  repository  site,  and  urges  most 
strongly  that  studies  be  undertaken  Immedi- 
ately." 

As  the  Committee  may  know,  a  major  prob- 
lem with  the  most  serious  implications  has 
developed  in  planning  for  safe  transportation 
of  the  wastes  and  their  retrieval  in  case  of 
accident. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  in  fact  as  recently 
as  ten  months  ago.  the  AEC  wasn't  very  con- 
cerned about  either  problem  or  at  least  It 
didn't  so  indicate  publicly.  Its  general  man- 
ager, Blr.  Erlewlne,  told  me  that  the  wastes 
would  be  burled  permanently,  that  I  should 
not  worry  about  any  possibility  of  accident 
that  might  require  retrieval.  AEC's  reports 
acknowledged  that  a  transportation  problem 
existed  but,  they  said.  It  was  being  studied. 
They  had  no  doubt  that  given  time  they 
would  coma  up  with  procedures  that  would 
conform  to  national  ^fety  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  existing  standards  aren't 
good  enough.  Nobody  has  yet  moved  this 
kind  of  material.  Preeumably  the  same  stand- 
ards that  apply  to  transporting  fuel  elements 
would  be  followed.  Those  movements  to 
power  plants  are  limited  In  size  and  scope. 


We  are  talking  here  about  a  project  that  will 
involve  the  movemeni  of  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds oftencapsulated  solids,  radiating  lethal 
rays.  Sp^ially  built  freight  ciirs  will  have  to 
be  deslgijed.  tested,  and  then  built.  But  as 
matters  now  stand,  we  are  asked  tc  be  satis- 
fied with  AEC  assurances  that  in  good  time 
all  this  will  be  done. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  retrieval  was  not 
seriously  contemplated  by  AEC  until  very 
recently.  But  when  I  began  asking  questions 
and  when  a  newspaper  in  Kansas  asked  a 
specific  question  on  retrieval.  Dr.  Seaborg 
for  the  first  time  publicly  admitted  that 
there  was.  of  course,  always  the  possibility 
of  an  accident  and  that  the  AEC  was  work- 
ing on  retrieval  plans. 

I  hesitate  to  differ  with  an  eminent  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  but  I  must  In  good  conscience 
point  out  that  it  Is  this  attitude  of  "leave 
It  to  us:  we're  great  scientists"  that  most 
affronts  a  layman.  The  AEC  acts  as  if  your 
concern  and  mine  should  be  limited  to  ac- 
knowledging their  superior  Intellect  and  fol- 
lowing their  dicta.  Of  course,  they  don't  say 
so  but  the  Inference  Is — It's  gains  to  be  a 
long  time,  maybe  a  hundred  years,  maybe 
a  thousand  years  before  that  salt  might  have 
to  be  moved  and  by  that  time  our  successors 
will  have  figured  out  an  effective,  safe  way 
to  take  It  out. 

Let  me  read  to  you  Dr.  Hambleton's  anal- 
ysis why  retrieval  may  be  more  than  a  vague 
possibility  sometime  earlier  than  the  distant 
future: 

"As  long  as  the  waste  containers  maintain 
their  integrity",  he  points  out.  "only  small 
quantities  of  salt  would  be  subject  to  high- 
energy.  heavy-i>artlcle  radiation.  However  re- 
lease might  occur  once  or  twice  a  year  for 
about  three  years  and  melting  or  explosion 
could  cause  containers  to  migrate  to  lower 
depths,  possibly  to  shale  layers,  and  faults 
could  develop  In  overlying  rocks  because  of 
explosions.  In  addition,  the  metal  containers 
are  expected  to  begin  to  deteriorate  within 
six  months,  and  the  ceramic  material  con- 
taining the  radioactive  wastes  Is  expected  to 
deteriorate  within  several  years  .Accordingly. 
radioactive  particles  could  migrate  through 
the  salt.  If  the  particles  are  heavy,  down- 
ward migration  might  occur  due  to  localized 
melting;  if  they  are  light  they  might  migrate 
upward.  Water  Is  available  In  the  salt,  and 
the  waste  particles  could  be  suspended  by 
turbulent  boiling.  Furthermore,  the  solid  {ar- 
ticles would  expwse  the  salt  to  significantly 
higher  radiation  dose-?.  The  ceramic  mate- 
rial also  can  stort»  energy,  and  gamma  radia- 
tion can  cause  chemical  breakdown  of  salt. 
Radlolysls  could  result  In  formation  of  new 
chlorine  compounds  that  are  capable  of 
leaching  plutonlum.  Thus,  statements."  (he 
means  AEC  statements)  "that  burial  loca- 
tions for  each  container  will  be  accurately 
surveyed  and  recorded  so  that  precise  loca- 
tion of  the  wastes  will  be  known  are  rela- 
tively meaningless.  Purchermore,  the  recovery 
of  these  dispersed  wastes  In  a  hostile  en- 
vironment at  high  temp>erature  and  radiation 
levels  is  scarcely  a  trivial  problem  Although 
the  staff  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
and  the  AEC  have  stated  that  the  technology 
for  such  recovery  Is  available,  no  design  con- 
cept has  been  revealed." 

That  bears  repeating.  Mr.  Chairman.  No  de- 
sign concepts  have  been  revealed,  says  Dr. 
Hambleton.  Not  even  to  him  who  is  AEC's 
contractor  and  has  worked  intimately  with 
them.  Yet  when  I  noted  that  the  AEC  either 
hasn't  gotten  very  far  with  transportation 
and  retrieval  plans  or  were  keeping  such 
plans  secret.  Dr.  Seaborg  retorted  that  "there 
has  been  no  secrecy  about  this  project  .  .  . 
the  general  public  as  well  as  the  officials  of 
Kansas  have  been  given  extensive  Informa- 
tion on  all  aspects  of  the  project."  Obviously 
if  Dr.  Seaborg's  statement  is  to  be  taken  at 
face  value.  It  confirms  my  point  that  the 
AEC  Just  doesn't  have  advanced  plans  for 
retrieval  and  transportation. 


I  bring  Dr.  Hambleton  forward  again  with 
a  final  wcrd  on  transportation.  He  says: 

"Although  not  really  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
our  views  concerning  transportation  are 
stated  here  in  order  to  reinforce  the  ex- 
pressed concerns  of  competent  staff  In  other 
.state  agencies.  If  statements  that  the  sur- 
face temperatures  of  transportation  casks 
will  be  approximaiely  350  degrees  C.  are 
correct,  most  certainly  these  containers  will 
not  be  in  conformance  with  AEC  and  De- 
partment of  Transportation  regulations.  Fur- 
thermore, railroad  roadbeds  In  Kan.sas  are 
judged  by  authorities  to  be  in  exceedingly 
poor  condition.  Adequate  designs  for  a 
tran.sportation  system  have  not  been  revealed, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  pro- 
posed National  Academy  of  Science  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation  has  not  yet  been 
appointed." 

As  I  previously  noted,  the  AEC's  environ- 
mental statement  was  also  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  evaluation  and  comment.  Last  month,  on 
February  3,  HoUis  Dole,  assistant  secretary 
speaking  for  the  Department,  formally  re- 
plied to  the  AEC  with  a  six-page  letter- 
memorandum."  If  the  AEC  has  not  submitted 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  response  to 
the  Committee,  I  will  be  pleased  to  supply  a 
copy  for  the  record. 

I  most  urgently  recommend  that  the  De- 
partment's findings  and  recommendations  be 
carefully  read.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to, 
because  it  helps  make  my  case.  I  dare  not 
burden  this  Committee  now  with  more  than 
selected  extracts.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior's  report  deals  with  geologic  factors, 
possible  effect  on  ground  and  sub-surface 
waters,  thermal  effect  on  subsurface  rocks, 
and  numerous  environmental  factors. 

Noting  that  of  the  currently  available 
choices,  salt  beds  seem  safest  as  waste  de- 
positories. Interior  Interjwses: 

".  .  .  we  believe  that  additional  significant 
studies  and  confirmatory  data  concerning  the 
geology  and  hydrology  of  the  salt  deposits 
and  overlying  rocks  at  and  near  Lyons,  Kan- 
sas, and  the  effects  of  construction  oT  the 
waste-disposal  facility  will  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate,  conclusively,  that  these  de- 
posits are  indeed  suitable  for  the  'final  re- 
pository' .  .  .  Our  concerns  are  based  partly 
on  the  statements  .  .  .  that,  although  re- 
trieval of  the  wastes  is  conceptually  possible, 
the  emplacement  of  the  wastes  in  the  salt 
formation  at  Lyons  would,  actually,  be  re- 
garded as  'permanent  storage."  Such  a  perma- 
nent commitment  of  the  wastes  requires  a 
very  strong  and  scientifically  convincing 
demonstration  that  the  wastes  will  remain  in 
a  geologically  relatively  imdlsturbed  and 
hydrologlcally  Isolated  position  for  the  sev- 
eral thousand  years  required  for  the  decay 
of  the  high-level  fuel-reprocessing  wastes, 
and  the  several  hundred  thousand  years  re- 
quired for  the  decay  of  the  other  'alpha- 
emitting'  solid  wastes  (which  contain  long- 
lived  Isotopes  such  as  plutonlum).  Such  a 
scientific  and  engineering  demonstration 
does  not  appear  to  be  impossible  at  all.  but 
it  will  require  a  moire  thorough  and  better- 
documented  approach  than  is  presented  in 
the  draft  environmental  statement." 

Discussing  environmental  factors.  Interior 
says: 

"Although  the  .  .  .  statement  Indicates  in 
summary  that  no  significant  impact  on  the 
environment  is  anticipated  from  the  con- 
struction or  operation  ol  the  repository,  it 
does  not  present  sufficient  information  to 
evaluate  the  potential  impact  of  all  aspects 
of  the  facility.  Therefore,  an  endorsement  of 
the  establishment  of  the  repository  cannot 
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be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  environmental 
statement,   or   the   Included   report   by   the 
NAS-NBC  Committee.  The  NAS-NRC  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  has  given  only  a  qualified 
endorsement:  has  pointed  out  special  man- 
agement problems;  and  has  prescribed  con- 
tinuing studies  and  development  programs 
to  be  carried  out  before  waste-disposal  oper- 
ations begin.  Most  of  these  problems  and  In- 
vestigation have  a  strong  bearing  on  final 
dec'.sions     as    to    whether     the     project    is 
feasible." 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  continues. 
••We  believe  that  there  are  inadequacies 
m  the  presentation  of  specific  items  in  the 
draft  statement   ...    It  is  noted  that  the 
s<atement  does  not  provide  an  adequate  spe- 
cific description  or  analysis  of  the  contem- 
plated design  of  Its  'high-level  mine'  from 
which  the  effects  of  mining  subsidence  can 
be  evaluated,  even  in  a  general,  qualitative 
manner.  For  example,  if  multilevel  mining 
Is  contemplated,  such  a  process  in  a  small 
area  might  produce  entirely  dlflerent  effects 
in   terms   of   s-absldence   and   possible   frac- 
ud^ing   of   overlvlng   rocks    (including    pos- 
sible ground-surface  rupturing)   than  would 
milling  at  one  level  over  a  large  area.  Such 
unspecified  effects  could  be  critical  to  the 
location  and  safe  operation  of  surface  facili- 
ties' to  the  long-term  intesrity  of  the  stored 
wastes-      and     to     possible     environmental 
changes  at  the  land  surface,  such  as  stream- 
drai'iage   changes,    ponding,    and    poor   soil 

drainage."  . 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  report 
ther  discusses  earth  movements  and  says: 
•A  brief  analysis  of  earthquake  hazards 
is  presented  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  since  earth- 
quakes have  occurred  at  many  places  in 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  region,  they  can  be 
expected  to  occur  in  the  future." 

I  interject.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  observe  that 
we  experienced  an  earthquake  in  Kansas 
less  than  100  miles  from  the  Lyons  site  as 
recently  as  1968.  The  Department  statement 
continues:  ,j    j     , 

•Therefore,  the  statement  should  derive 
and  specify  the  expected  earthquake;  the 
expected  vibrational  or  other  ground  effects 
at  the  site;  and  a  definition  of  the  potential 
hazard  to  mines  or  surface  structures." 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  above- 
stated  concern  related  to  the  lack  of  data 
on  the  'high-level  mine,'  it  should  be  pointed 
out    that   further   analyses   of   thermal    and 
other  stresses  on  the  heterogeneous  rocks  in 
the  Hutchinson  Salt  Member  at  the  site  are 
warranted.  These  stresses    (prolonged  heat- 
ing and  exposure  to  radiation,  and  subsidence 
and  deformation  associated  with  the  mining 
and  fiow  of  salt)  could  result  in  fracturing 
of  the  rocks  above  the  salt.  If  the  system  of 
Induced   fractures  extends  upward  through 
the  500-foot-thick  section  of  shales  between 
the  Hutchinson  salt   and  the  Stone  Corral 
dolomite,    which    is    a    freshwater    aquifer, 
ground  water  might  move  down  to  the  salt . . . 
Convectlve   water  circulation  through  frac- 
tures, induced  bv  heat  from  the  radioactive 
wastes   could  result  in  a  long-term  cycle  of 
dissolution    of    the    salt    and    the    eventual 
aqueous  transport  of  radioactive  wastes  to 
the  sxirface.    In  view   of  the  fact  that  the 
■high-level'  and  'alpha-emitting'  wastes  will 
not  have  decaved  to  Innocuous  levels  of  ac- 
tivity for  thousands  of  years  (In  the  case  of 
Plutonium,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years) , 
the-e  would  he  adequate  time  for  this  cir- 
culation   svstem    to    transport    radioactive 
wastes  to  shallow  aquifers  or  to  the  surface." 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  concludes 
its  report  with  a  catalogue  of  eleven  criteria, 
operational  procedures,  and   studies  that  it 
recommends  the  AEC  adopt.  It  assumes  that 
the  AEC  certalnlv  must  be  aware  of  them  in 
planni.ip  the  depository  but  it  emphasizes 
that   they   are   vital   to   the   safe  long-term 
operation  of  the  facility. 

We  turn  now  to  environment  problems,  to 
ecology  of   the   area  and   how  the  nuclear 


waste  depository  might  affect  the  land,  the 
water,  the  air,  plant  life,  game,  fish,  and 
domestic  animals.  These  are  matters  of  con- 
cern to  all  the  people  in  Kansas— to  hunters 
and  fishermen,  to  farmers  and  cattlemen. 
These  people  have  rights  too  that  are  as  Im- 
portant to  them  and  as  valuable  to  our  coun- 
try as  is  the  reaction  of  a  Lyons  banker  or 
the  town's  mayor. 

Governor  Docking  very  appropriately 
turned  to  professors  in  the  Division  of  Blol- 
ogv  of  Kansas  State  University  for  expert 
opinion  m  this  field,  for  their  professlonaJ 
comments  no  the  AEC's  environmental  sta'e- 
ment.  Their  resnonses  were  attached  to  the 
Governors  official  report  to  the  AEC  and 
are  summarized  in  it. 

Dr  Llovd  C.  Hulbert.  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology,  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Robel.  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Kanr,as  Ecology  Council,  re- 
sponded in  earlv  February  to  the  Governor  s 
request.-  I  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  record 
full  texts  of  both  letters  since  I  will  excerpt 
only  brief  quotations  from  each. 

Dr.  Robel,  commenting  on  the  AEC  state- 
ment, says  that  the  statement.  I  quote: 

■•.  .  .  devotes  less  than  one  page  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  project  on  the  ecosys- 
tem  What  is  stressed  is  that  'In  general,  no 
significant  effect  on  wildlife  populations  Is 
anticipated  either  in  regards  to  numbers  or 
in  species  composition.'  One  might  question, ' 
he  asks,  "what  is  'significant'  to  AEC,  like- 
wise   what   do  they   mean   by  'anticipated.' 
Few  plans  are  ever  foolproof  as  exemplified 
bv  the  accident  at  the  Idaho  Falls  plant  in 
1961,   the  accident  at  Wlndscale  Works  In 
England    (400  square   miles  contaminated), 
the  nerve  gas  accident  in  Skull  Canyon,  the 
escape  of  radioactive  materials  from  recent 
underground  nuclear  blasts  in  Nevada,  the 
high  level  releases  of  strontium  90  from  the 
Nuclear  Fuel  Services  plant  in  New  York,  etc. 
None   of   these   were   anticipated,   but   they 
did  happen  as  have  many,  many  more  such 
unanticipated  events  which  we  term  acci- 
dents," 

Dr  Robel  then  recommends  two  major 
studies  broken  down  into  ten  parts,  as  an 
absolute  minimum  to  provide  the  answers 
that  have  been  posed  by  ecologlsts.  He  then 
concludes: 

"Many  Issues  have  not  even  been  men- 
tioned In  AEC's  environmental  statement,  in- 
cluding the  increased  coet  of  road  and  resi- 
dence maintenance  due  to  subsidence  in  the 
area,  increased  costs  for  the  Lyons  citizenry 
to  cool  drinking  water  taken  from  warm 
aquifers  etc.  Until  we  have  answers  to  many 
of  the  above  questions  .  ,  .  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  Advisory  Council  of  Ecology 
advise  Governor  Docking  not  to  accept,  bm 
adequate,  the  November  1970  environmental 
statement  ,  .  .  I  would  recommend  furthef 
that  the  Advisory  Council  on  Ecology  make 
its  reactions  known,  via  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality." 

Dr  Hulbert  deals  also  with  a  problem  to 
which  verv  little  attention  has  been  paid  by 
the  AEC.  a  problem  I  touched  upon  briefly 
earlier  It  is  what  Is  to  be  one  with  the  vast 
quantities  of  salt  that  would  be  excavated. 
The  AEC,  somewhat  casually  I  believe,  sug- 
gested It  could  be  converted  to  brine  and 
then  Injected  underground  into  what  Is 
known  as  the  Arbuckle  Formation.  Dr.  Hul- 
bert savs  there  is  a  great  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  possible  effects  of  such  injection. 
He  points  to  the  detrimental  effects  of  ma- 
terial injection  near  Denver  and  observes  that 
the  brine  could  move  into  fresh  water  aqui- 
fers. 

Surely    environmentalists    would    have    a 


valid  objection  to  storing  salt  in  huge  piles 
above  ground.  Members  of  the  Committee 
who  have  seen  the  ravages  of  strip  mines  have 
some  idea  of  the  moon -scape  that  would  be 
created  by  thousands  of  tons  of  salt.  Dr. 
Hulbert  suggests  that  it  could,  nf  course,  be 
trucked  to  the  coast  and  dumped  into  the 
ocean  or  possibly  buried  :n  other  salt  mines. 
The  problem  Is  vet  to  be  solved,  and  I  submit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  "it  Is  not  one  th.it  ought  to 
be  alrilv  dismissed  as  of  little  consequence. 

We  come  now  to  the  February  22  eight- 
page  Report  by  the  Kansas  Council  on 
Ecology  '^  to  Governor  Docking  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's transmittal  letter  to  the  AEC.»  I  ask 
that  both  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  very  brief- 
est cf  extracts  since  the  Council's  report  is 
largely  a  summary  of  the  Individual  reports 
prepared  by  the  Kansas  scientists  I  have 
heretofore  cited. 

The    Kansas    Advisory    Council     Initially 
points  out  that  it  distributed  the  AEC's  en- 
vironmental statement  to  its  own  members, 
to    the    Kansas    Nuclear    Energy     Council, 
Kansas    .Academy    of    Science,    Kansas    De- 
partment of  Health,  Kansas  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  to  knowledgeable  citizens  for  com- 
ment. Its  report.  It  says,  was  compiled  from 
the  responses  from  these  sources. 
The  Council  recommends : 
"That  the  AEC  document  the   additional 
data  and  evaluations  which  ...  are  required 
to  assure  the  safety  of  the  project.  Without 
this  information,  and  the  plans  which  AEC 
has  to  obtain  the  Information,  the  Environ- 
mental Statement  Is  lltle  more  than  a  re- 
view of  existing  knowledge." 

Summarizing  the  ecological  memoranda. 
It  says : 

••The  ecology  section  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Statement  is  Inadequate.  Despite  the 
tremendous  potential  for  ecological  prob- 
lems which  the  project  presents,  less  than 
one  page  is  devoted  to  this  subject." 

Discussing  meteorological  effects,  the 
Council  observes : 

"The  cllmatologlcal  and  meteorological 
section  presented  a  very  light  overview  of 
the  wind  patterns  and  velocities.  An  assess- 
ment of  the  potential  problems  related  to 
the  spread  of  escaped  radioactive  partic- 
ulates or  gases,  and  an  adequate  monitor- 
ing system  to  detect  accidental  releases  to 
the  atmosphere  must  be  Included.  In  view 
of  some  of  the  recent  accidental  releases  of 
radioactive  material,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  problem  receive  further  consideration, 
especially  with  respect  to  potential  for 
carrying  radioactive  material  downward 
over  populated  areas." 

The  Committee  should  be  aware  that  the 
Caairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Ecol- 
ogy is  Dale  E.  Saflels,  who  In  his  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  KaJisas  State  Corporation 
Commission  is  a  quaUfled  authority  on  rail 
and  truck  transportation.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  to  report  the  Council's  comment 
on  transportation  of  the  wastes. 

"The  transportation  problems  are  a  ma- 
jor concern."  the  Council  says,  "The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  apparently  planned 
to  utilize  only  railroad  shipping  for  waste 
transport.  The  design  plans  for  the  unload- 
ing points  include  railhead  transfer  stations 
without  provision  for  truck  or  air  shipments. 
This  decision  has  been  made  although  the 
suitabllitv  of  railroad  beds  to  take  the  load- 
ings associated  with  the  large  shipments 
and  heavy  shielded  railroad  cars  is  not 
mentioned. 


'  Hulbert.  op.  clt.  Robel,  R  J.  Asso,  Prof,  of 
Biology.  Kansas  State  University.  Letter  to 
Dale  E.  Saffels.  Chairman,  Advisory  Council 
on  Ecology.  February  9.  1971. 


'"Report  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's Environmental  Statement."  Advisory 
Council  on  Ecology.  Dale  Saffels.  Chairman. 
February  22,  1971. 

»Dock*n<'  Robert  B.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Kans&s.'Letter  to  John  A.  Erlewlne.  Asst. 
Gen.  MgT.  for  Operations.  AEC.  February  22. 
1971. 
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"U  statements  that  the  surface  tempera- 
ture of  the  high-level  shipping  casks  will  be 
approximately  350  degrees  C.  Is  correct,  then 
the  containers  will  not  be  In  conformance 
with  the  AEC  or  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion regulations.  If  the  caalts  are  to  approach 
thla  temperature,  and  no  cooling  system  la 
Included,  then  the  railroad  cars  will  consti- 
tute a  hazard  to  railroad  employees." 

Now,  let  us  hear  how  the  Council  sum- 
marizes the  retrieval  problem.  It  minces  no 
words.  It  says: 

"A  primary  concern  with  regard  to  the 
high  level  mine  Is  related  to  the  retrieval 
of  the  stored  wastes.  The  (AEC)  Statement 
on  page  18-19  Implies  that  because  the  stor- 
age site  will  be  ^rmanent,  and  because  the 
circumstances  requiring  recovery  are  not  ob- 
vious at  the  present  time,  no  effort  will  be 
expended  to  plan  or  demonstrate  a  system 
which  would  allow  recovery.  This  type  of 
negative  attitude  could  endanger  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

"The  facility  must  be  designed  to  facili- 
tate retrieval.  The  portion  of  the  paragraph 
beginning  on  line  23  of  page  18  of  the  En- 
vironmental Statement  Is  misleading.  Not 
only  la  there  insufficient  data  available  to 
demonstrate  that  the  capsules  can  be  re- 
located with  precision  after  they  have  been 
buried  for  ten  or  more  years,  but  the  re- 
mote mining  equipment  which  Is  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  Is  not  available  to  us." 

The  Council's  Report  then  turns  to  an 
analysis  of  the  proposed  waste  containers 
with  some  Incisive  language.  It  says: 

"The  report  implies  that  the  high  level 
waste  residues  are  to  be  Incapsulated  In 
high  Integrity  containers.  This  concept  is 
misleading  if  the  capsules  used  by  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  during  the  Salt 
Vault  tests  are  selected." 

Hnally,  we  come  to  a  concluslonary  para- 
graph by  the  Council,  I  quote: 

"The  Description  of  the  high  level  waste 
facility  Is  vague.  The  facility  will  supposedly 
consist  of  a  waste  receiving  buUdlngy a  new- 
ly mined  area  underground,  and  miscellane- 
ous surface  support  facilities.  The  miscella- 
neous surface  support  facilities  should  be 
desoibed  in  detail  as  should  the  monitoring 
system  for  exhaust  gases.  Emergency  plana 
for  mine  shutdown  In  the  event  of  a  pwwer 
failure,  accident,  or  other  unforseen  prob- 
lems must  be  discussed  also." 

Do  you  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
Insisted  that  the  AEC's  plans  are  incomplete. 
Inconclusive,  and  do  not  warrant  funding 
for  the  actual  construction  of  a  waste  dis- 
posal facility? 

Do  you  wonder  why  I  urge  that  the  AEC  be 
granted  whatever  funds  it  requires  to  con- 
tinue investigations,  and  studies,  to  hire 
expert  and  knowledgeable  outside  contrac- 
tors in  specific  fields  of  endeavor  and  that  It 
especially  pursue  studies  designed  to  make 
the  nuclear  wastes  safer  to  handle. 

Governor  Docking's  transmittal  letter  of 
February  22  accompanying  the  Ecology  Coun- 
cil report  also  makes  clear  that  the  major 
problems  not  yet  dealt  with  adequately  are 
transportation,  geological  and  site  Integrity, 
surveillance  and  monitoring,  and  retrlev- 
abUlty. 

The  Governor  emphasizes  that  It  Is  the 
Kansas  scientists  who  tell  him  this.  It  Is  the 
Kansas  experts  who  recommend  that.  It  Is 
as  If  he  Is  a  bit  chary  of  backing  them  up. 
I  am  not.  But  in  a  closing  paragraph  he 
comes  around  and  teUs  the  AEC  that: 

"I  am  concerned  that  the  future  of  Kan- 
sas be  protected  and  feel  that  the  investi- 
gations recommended  In  the  attached  report 
must  be  undertaken  promptly.  The  final 
draft  of  the  Environmental  Statement 
should  Indicate  this  Intent." 

I  applaud  the  Governor  for  that  comment. 
We,  he  and  I,  apparently  are  not  far  apart. 
He  seems  to  be  saying  that  If  and  when  the 
AEC  writes  another  version  of  its  Environ- 


mental Siatement  ar.d  deals  with  all  of  the 
qjest'.jus  raiseci  5ind  ackiiov. ledges  all  of 
the  recommendations  made,  all  will  be  well 
with    the   world. 

My  vie*  Is  that  It  is  not  eu^iugh  that  the 
AEC  should  issue  another  statement,  however 
it  may  be  written.  My  view  is  that  the  AEC 
must  undertake  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  recommended  and  coni- 
plete  them,  and  report  on  them  ;n  their  com- 
pleted and  usable  state  oeiure  construction 
work  :.s  begun  on  the  »lte. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unreasonable,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  recognize  that  the  nuclear  age  is 
with  us.  I  recognize  that  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom  will  not  only  expand  but  that  they  must 
do  so  .;"  our  country  is  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion in  the  World.  I  realize  that  until  fusion 
processes  have  been  developed  for  effective, 
safe  peaceful  uses,  dangerous,  high-level 
wastes  will  continue  to  be  produced.  I  rec- 
ognize that  a  way  must  be  found  to  store 
them.  I  ask  only  that  a  safe  way  be  found 
to  store  them.  I  ask  only  that  a  safe  way 
be  found  before  we  experiment  with  current, 
untried,  unsure  methods.  I  repeat  that  if  the 
Pentagon  found  it  expedient  to  accommodate 
the  people  of  Okinawa  by  transporting  mus- 
tard gas  away  from  that  Island  to  Johnston 
Island  the  AEC  might,  Just  might  conceiv- 
ably, find  a  way  to  neutralize  this  danger- 
ous waste,  or  a  better  place,  a  safer  place  than 
within  the  continental  United  States  for  its 
nuclear    wastes. 

How  ironic  it  is  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  find  it  necessary  to  stand  here  and  plead 
that  an  agency  of  Government  not  pollute 
the  environment  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Congress  will  be  asked  to  consider  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  to  clean  up 
the  pollution  that  already  exists. 

How  Ironic  It  is  to  be  required  to  make 
a  case  against  a  new  kind  of  pollution,  so 
hazardous  and  so  lethal,  that  all  existing 
{wllutlons  seem  almost  Inconsequential. 

The  President's  message  on  the  urgent  need 
to  begin  to  deal  with  the  contamination  that 
we  have  visited  on  our  land  says  plainly  that 
preventive  measures  are  as  Important  as  re- 
medial measures.  He  says  that  the  enormous 
task  we  have  and  the  enormous  sums  we  re- 
quire to  return  the  land  and  the  water  to 
some  semblance  of  what  they  were  a  quarter 
century  ago  is  meaningless  if  we  do  not 
promptly  halt  further  pollution. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  this  Committee  has 
been  asked  to  approve  a  project  that  at  thla 
stage  of  its  development  and  In  its  present 
frame  of  reference  would  result  in  pollution 
of  the  gravest  kind? 

I  suomlt,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of 
this  Committee,  the  facts  before  you  can  lead 
to  only  one  conclusion.  They  say  loudly — this 
depository  problem  must  be  studied  In  great- 
er depth;  let  the  experts  come  up  with  some- 
thing more  than  "design  concepts"  for  safe 
transportation  and  for  retrieval  In  case  of 
accident.  They  say  you  must  demand  further 
study  on  processes  that  Just  maybe  coiUd  re- 
duce, or  naodlfy,  or  better  contain  the  lethal 
effect  of  the  radioactive  wastes. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  concludes  my  analysis 
of  the  so-caUed  safety  question.  The  AEC  has 
In  its  correspondence  and  discussions  with 
me  relied  exclusively  on  its  own  scientifi- 
cally-based assurances  that  It  has,  or  will 
have  the  answers. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  AEC  has  no 
competence  In  the  legal,  social,  economic  and 
political  fields  which  I  raised  earlier  In  my 
statement  to  the  Committee.  Whenever  I 
sought  to  make  this  point  with  the  AEC  and 
Ita  eminent  chairman.  Dr.  Seaborg,  the  re- 
sponses dealt  with  assurances  on  the  scien- 
tific level  with  less  than  subtle  hints  that 
Federal  rights  were  superior  to  Kansas  rights, 
that  AEC  has  chosen  Kansas  and  that  was 
that. 

May  I  repeat,  Air.  Chairman,  that  Kansas 
citizens  will  b<M^»  the  front  lines,  and  that 


they  should  not  be  subject  to  a  propaganda 
blitz  that  denies  them  the  facts  and  the  time 
to  understand  and  assay  them.  I  simply  de- 
sire to  emphasize  that  resolution  of  the 
safety  issues  dues  not  and  will  not  settie  the 
problem,  Kansas  has  rights  too  and  I  ask 
that  ihey  be  careftUly  considered. 

I  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that  this 
Committee  delete  the  authorization  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  site  work  at  Lyons. 
Ka.isas.  1  request  that  Section  103  of  the  bill 
be  amended  to  make  cei  tain  that  the  AEC 
shall  not  have  authority  to  undertake  con- 
struction design  services  for  the  Lyons  de- 
pository simply  because  AEC  included  such 
a  request  in  its  transmission  to  Congress  of  a 
proposed  authorization  bill. 

At  the  same  time  I  strongly  recommend 
that  this  Committee  authorize  whatever 
additional  sums  it  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  further  intensive  studies  and  investiga- 
tions aimed  at  safer  handling  and  burial  of 
high-level  nuclear  wastes. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members 
of  the  Committee  for  your  patience  and 
courtesy. 
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EXHIBTT    1 

Senate  CoNcrRRENT  Resoltttion  38 
A  concurrent  resolution  opposing  a  proposed 
atomic  energy  commission  authorlzntion  to 
acquire  acreage  In  the  state  of  Kansas  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  nuclear 
waste  storage  fsw^Uty 

Whereas,  The  atomic  energy  commission 
has  requested  from  congress  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $3,500,000  to  acquire  land  in  and 
about  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
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a  permanent  storage  facUIty  for  the  commer- 
cial nuclear  high-level  wastes  of  the  entire 
United  States,  and  iaave  done  so  unilaterally 
without  public  consent  of  the  people  of  the 
sUte  of  Kansas;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  commission  following 
such  acquisition  will  make  esUmated  annual 
shipments  of  casks  containing  cylinders  of 
solid  high-level  radloacUve  waste  increasing 
from  about  three  In  1976  to  about  500  in  the 
year  2000,  the  cyUnders  having  an  axial  tem- 
perature of  1,800  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  an 
initial  outside  temperature  of  650  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  approximately  700  ship- 
ments per  year  of  low-level  wastes;  and 

Whereas,  Such  atomic  wastes  will  remain 
a  questionable  environmental  hazard  for 
thousands  of  years  and  radloactlvely  dan- 
gerous for  as  much  as  a  half  mlUlon  years 
with  consequent  danger  of  contamination  of 
air,  ground,  and  water  sotuces  due  to  geo- 
logical faults,  cracks  or  shifts,  and  the  United 
States  department  of  commerce  has  desig- 
nated the  area  In  which  the  proposed  faciUty 
would  be  located  near  the  designated  zone 
two  earthquake  area;  and 

Whereas.  Additional  shipments  of  such 
atomic  wastes  will  require  eventually  addi- 
tional acreage  and  result  In  greater  relative 
contamination;  and 

Whereas,  Research  and  development  plans 
and  procedures  for  safe,  permanent  burial  of 
such  atomic  wastes  has  not  yet  reached  the 
podnt  where  the  atomic  energy  commission  Is 
certain  that  retrieval  of  the  wastes  will  not 
become  necessary,  thereby  further  endanger- 
ing surface  area^  and  all  living  things,  and 
the   environmental   statement   filed   by   the 
atomic  energy  commission  was  on  February  3, 
1971,   rejected   In   Its   present  form   by   the 
United   States  department  of   Interior;    and 
Whereas,  The  state  of  EkSnsas  has  not  had 
definitive  responses  from  the  atomic  energy 
commission    to   all   questions   dealing    with 
problems  flowing  from  the  presence  of  vast 
amounts  of  highly  radioactive  wastes  at  high 
temperatures  over  a  long  span  of  years;  and 
Whereas.    The    necessity    of    transporting 
hlghlv  radioactive  wastes  over  long  distances 
from  the  nuclear-power  sites  Into  the  Lyons 
area  arises  the  likelihood  of  accidents  from 
derailments  and  collisions  and  similar  acci- 
dents at  the  repository  site  Itself  with  the 
attendant   probability  of  grievous  harm  to 
Kansas  residents;  and 

Whereas,  The  proposed  atomic  waste  re- 
pository facility  will  be  of  no  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  state  of  Kansas  or  to  Its  citizens 
and  may  on  the  contrary  deter  and  frighten 
off  potential  industrial  enterprises;  and 

Whereas.  Efforts  to  locate  similar  atomic 
waste  repositories  in  other  states  have  been 
firmly  rejected  and  It  remains  questionable 
whether  such  wastes  should  be  permanently 
located  within  the  fifty  states;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  now  clear  that  the  state- 
ment made,  at  the  time  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  project  by  the  atomic  energy 
commission,  that  the  project  Is  of  benefit  to 
Kansas  is  not  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the 
state  geological  survey,  or  the  United  States 
department  of  interior's  rejection  of  the 
atomic  energy  commission's  environmental 
statement.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  state  of  Kansas, 
through  Its  governor,  reject  the  proposal  of 
the  atomic  energy  commission  to  create,  es- 
tablish, and  operate  a  depository  for  the 
containment  of  atomic  wastes  from  nuclear 
jKiwer  plants  in  or  about  Lyons,  Kansas. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Honor- 
able Richard  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  from  Kansas  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Governor 
of  the  state  of  Kansas. 
Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  attested 


copy  of  this  resolution  together  with  a  cover- 
ing letter  noting  that  the  state  of  Kansas 
officially  opposes  the  proposed  authorization 
for  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Lyons 
site  and  any  construction  work  thereon,  be 
immediately  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  Honorable  John  O.  Pasiore, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of   the  United  States   Congress. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  if  in  ais 
Judgment  he  deems  it  desirable  the  Governor 
or  his  duly  designated  representative  is  au- 
thorized to  appear  in  person  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
officially  opposes  the  proposed  authorization 
tlon  that  has  for  Its  purpose  the  acquisition 
of  land  in  the  Lyons,  Kansas,  area  to  create 
and  construct  a  deposltwy  for  atomic  wastes. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1043 
A  concurrent  resolution  opposing  a  proposed 
atomic  energy  commission  authorization  to 
acquire  acreage  in  the  state  of  Kansas  lor 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  nuclear 
waste  storage  facility.  ^ 

Whereas,  the  atomic  energy  commission 
has  requested  from  congress  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $3,500,000  to  acquire  land  In  and 
about  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
permanent  storage  facility  for  the  com- 
mercial nuclear  high-level  wastes  of  the  eri- 
tire  United  States,  and  have  done  so  uni- 
laterally without  public  consent  of  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Kansas;   and 

Whereas,  The  said  commission  following 
such  acquisition  will  make  estimated  annual 
shipments  of  casks  containing  cylinders  of 
solid  high-level  radioactive  waste  increasing 
from  about  three  In  1976  to  about  500  in  the 
year  2000  the  cyUnders  having  an  axial  tem- 
perature of  1,800  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  an 
initial  outside  temperature  of  650  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  approximately  700  &nip- 
ments  per  year  of  low-level  wastes;  and 

Whereas,  Such  atomic  wastes  will  remain 
a  questionable  environmental  hazard  for 
thousands  of  years  and  radloactlvely  danger- 
ous for  as  much  as  a  half  milUon  years  with 
consequent  danger  of  contamination  of  air, 
ground,  and  water  sources  due  to  geological 
faults,  cracks  or  shifts,  and  the  United  States 
department  of  commerce  has  designated  the 
area  In  which  the  proposed  facility  would  be 
located  near  the  designated  zone  two  earth- 
quake area;  and 

Whereas,  Additional  shipments  of  such 
atomic  wastes  will  require  eventually  addi- 
tional acreage  and  result  in  greater  relative 
contamination;  and 

Whereas,  Research  and  development  plans 
and  procedures  for  safe,  permanent  burial  of 
such  atomic  wastes  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  the  atomic  energy  commission  Is 
certain  that  retrieval  of  the  wastes  will  not 
become  necessary,  thereby  further  endanger- 
ing surface  areas  and  all  living  things,  and 
the  environmental  stttement  filed  by  the 
atomic  energy  commission  was  on  February 
3,  1971.  rejected  in  its  present  form  by  the 
United  States  ijepartment  of  Interior;  and 

Whereas,  The  state  of  Kansas  has  not  had 
definitive  responses  from  the  atomic  energy 
commission   to   all   questions   dealing   vrtth 
problems  fiowlng  from  the  presence  of  vast 
amounts  of  highly  radioactive  wastes  at  high 
temperatures  over  a  long  span  of  years;  and 
Whereas,    The    necessity    of    transporting 
highly  radioactive  wastes  over  long  distances 
from  the  nuclear-power  sites  Into  the  Lyons 
area  raises  the  likelihood  of  accidents  from 
derailments  and  collisions  and  similar  acci- 
dents at  the  repository  site  Itself  with  the 
attendant  probability  of  grievous  harm  to 
Kansas  residents;  and 

Whereas,  The  proposed  atomic  waste  re- 
pository faculty  will  be  of  no  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  state  of  Kansas  or  to  lt«  citizens 
and  may  on  the  contrary  deter  and  frighten 
off  potential  Industrial  enterprises;  and 

Whereas,  Efforts  to  locate  similar  atomic 
waste  repositories  in  other  states  have  been 


firmly  rejected  and  It  remains  questionable 
whether  such  wastes  should  be  permanently 
located  within  the  fifty  states;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  now  clear  that  the  state- 
ment made  at  the  time  of  the  announcement 
of  the  project  by  the  atomic  energy  com- 
mission, that  the  project  Is  of  benefit  to  Kan- 
sas U  not  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the 
state  geological  survey,  or  the  United  States 
department  of  Interior's  rejection  of  the 
atomic  energy  commission's  environmental 
statement:  Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  state  of  Kansas, 
through  its  governor,  reject  the  proposal  of 
the  atomic  energy  commission  to  create,  es- 
tablish, and  operate  a  depository  for  the 
containment  of  atomic  wastes  from  nuclear 
power  plants  in  or  about  Lyons,  Kansas. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  «  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  Nixon.  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  each  member  from  Kansas  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
the  state  of  Kansas. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  together  with  a 
covering  letter  noting  that  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas officially  opposes  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Lyons  site  and  any  construction  work 
thereon,  be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Honorable  John  O. 
Pastore,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  If  in  his  Judg- 
ment he  deems  it  desirable  the  Governor  or 
his  duly  designated  representative  is  author- 
ized to  appear  in  person  at  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
In  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  officially 
opposing  any  legislative  authorteatlon  that 
has  for  Its  purpose  the  acquisition  of  land  in 
the  Lyons,  Kansas,  area  to  create  and  con- 
struct a  depository  for  atomic  wastes. 


ExHisrr  2 
Kansas  State  Geological  Survet  Comments 
ON  AEC  Report 
The  UNiVERsrrY  or  Kansas, 

State  Geological  Survey, 
Lauxrence,  Kans..  January  15, 1971. 
Mr.  Dale  E.  Saffels. 

Chairman,    Advisory    Council    on    Ecology, 
State    Corporation    Commission,    State 
Office  Building,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Dear  Mr.  Saffels:  I  am  responding  to  a  let- 
ter from  Governor   Robert  Docking,   dated 
December   29,    1970,   asking   me   to   forward 
comments  to  vou  regarding  a  draft  copy  of 
Environmental        Statement,       Radioactive 
Waste  Repository,  Lyons,  Kansas  from  the 
Atomic    Energy  Commission  under  covering 
letter  from  John  A.  Erlewlne,  and  a  report 
entitled  Disposal  of  Solid  Radioactive  Wastes 
In  Bedded  Salt  Deposits  by  the  Committee 
on  Radioactive  Waste  Management  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  opportimlty  to  com- 
ment on  these  reports  because  I  have  been 
widely  quoted  In  the  newspapers  as  stating 
that  I  wrote  the  National  Academy  report, 
that  the  report  endorses  the  Lyons  site  for 
radioactive  disposal,  and  that  I  thereby  ex- 
press my  approval  and  endorsement  of  the 
project.  These  statements  are  not  correct. 
ActuaUy,  I  served  on  the  Panel  on  Dis- 
posal in  Salt  Mines  of  the  Committee  on 
Radioactive  Waste  Management,  and  I  did 
make  major  contributions  to  the  Panel  re- 
port, which  subsequenUy  was  reviewed  and 
changed  by  the  parent  Committee. 

For  the  most  part,  I  agree  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  report,  which  does  not  give 
unqualified  endorsement  of  the  Lyons  site. 
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and  contains  many  constraining  statements. 
For  example,  under  Summary  and  Conclu- 
sions, the  Committee  states  that  disposal  In 
bedded  salt  la  the  safest  choice  now  avail- 
able, provided  the  wastes  are  in  an  appro- 
priate form  and  the  salt  beds  meet  the  neces- 
sary design  and  geological  criteria.  The  Com- 
mittee states  that  the  site  near  Lyons.  Kan- 
sas Is  satisfactory,  subject  to  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  additional  confirmatory  data 
and  evaluation. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
for  additional  studies  and  Investigations 
are  the  same  recommendations  of  the  Kansas 
Geological  Survey,  and  I  acknowledge  respon- 
sibility for  making  sure  that  they  were  a 
part  of  the  report.  Included  in  the  recom- 
mendations are  geological  and  hydrologlcal 
studies,  including  cored  and  logged  drill 
holes;  study  of  subsidence  of  the  mine,  stu- 
dies of  radiation  damage  affects,  further  in- 
formation on  the  thermal  and  mechanical 
propjertles  of  the  salt  beds  and  other  key 
stratlgraphlc  units,  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental work  using  cored  material  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  thermally  initiated 
flow  patterns,  additional  information  on 
thermal  conductivity,  thermal  diffusion, 
thermal  expansion  and  phase  changes,  and  a 
waste  retrieval  plan. 

I  am  disturbed  to  note  an  Appendix  to 
the  tJommlttee  report  which  was  not  a  part 
of  the  original  report.  Seemingly,  the  state- 
ments in  the  Appendix  were  added  gratui- 
tously In  an  attempt  to  refute  some  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Committee. 

As  to  the  Environmental  Statement.  I 
find  many  parts  of  It  to  be  general,  mean- 
ingless, and  a  public  relations  effort  design  to 
relieve  the  fears  of  critics.  Throughout  the 
report,  conclusions  are  based  upon  results 
derived  from  studies  using  simplified  models 
or  naive  assumptions.  The  assumption  Is 
made  that  the  Impermeability  of  the  salt  bed 
will  protect  against  release  of  radioactive 
material  to  imderground  water  resources, 
and  that  the  salt  deposits  are  free  of  cir- 
culating groundwaters  and  are  Isolated  from 
underground  aquifers  by  essentially  im- 
permeable shale.  Temperatures  at  the  sur- 
face, in  water  bearing  rocks,  and  in  the  salt 
are  considered  to  be  of  relatively  little  sig- 
nificance. The  report  concludes  that  closure 
of  the  mine,  caused  by  consolidation  and  re- 
crystallization  of  crushed  salt  backfilled  Into 
rooms,  will  eventually  find  expreslson  in  very 
shallow  subsidence  at  the  surface.  These 
movements  are  judged  to  be  so  slow  and 
gr,idual  that  the  surface  end  all  intervening 
rocks  wlll>adjust  to  this  deformation  without 
deleterious  affects,  and  any  fractures  which 
might  develop  will  be  readily  healed  by  plas- 
tic deformation  of  the  salt. 

The  report  states  that  once  radioactive 
wastes  are  emplaced  In  the  salt  repository 
they  win  be  regarded  as  in  permanent  stor- 
age. Retrieval  would  only  be  considered  In 
light  of  an  objective  safety  problem  under 
circumstances  which  to  date  have  not  been 
postulated.  However,  the  facility  will  be  de- 
signed so  as  not  to  preclude  retrieval.  The 
burial  locations  for  each  container  will  be 
accurately  surveyed  and  recorded  so  that 
retrieval  by  use  of  remotely  controlled  auto- 
matic mining  equipment  would  thus  be  pos- 
sible. With  regard  to  transportation,  solid 
wastes  will  be  shipped  in  a  special  container 
by  rail  during  Initial  years  of  operation,  and 
wastes  win  be  packaged  and  shipped  in  con- 
formance with  A.E.C.  and  Department  of 
Transportation  regulations.  AU  of  these 
statements  should  be  scrutinized  carefully. 

GEOLOGICAI,  INTEGRrrT  OF  THE  SmS 

In  general,  it  is  true  that  the  salt  de- 
posits, are  free  of  circulating  groundwaters 
and  are  isolated  from  underground  aquifers 
by  essentially  Impermeable  shale.  However, 
these  rocks  never  have  been  subjected  to  the 
thermal  or  radiological  stresses  that  are  as- 


stimed.  Furthermore,  we  have  reason  to  Judge 
that  the  assumed  stresses  may  be  an  error. 
Even  .so.  some  structural  deformation  is  evi- 
dent from  our  geological  studies.  The  salt 
thins  over  structural  highs,  the  Harper  Sand- 
stone exhibits  numerous  high-angle  fractures 
which  appear  to  be  open,  and  high-angle 
fractures  which  do  not  appear  to  be  open, 
occur  in  the  overlying  Kiowa  Formation. 

THERM.4L    AND    RADIOLOGICAL    STRESSES 

Tlie  project  has  been  designed  without  a 
clear  understanding  of  heat  diffusion  prob- 
lems. Models  u.sed  for  solution  of  the  com- 
plex heat-flow  problem  have  been  based  upon 
a  rock  section  consisting  of  units  of  pure 
salt  and  pure  shale.  The  actual  rock  sec- 
tion consists  of  laminated  salt  and  shale, 
and  analytical  results  may  be  very  errtineous. 
The  analytical  SiUutions  for  heat  flow  and 
temperature  distribution  assume  homogene- 
ous and  isotropic  media  in  two  dimensions 
only  for  steady  and  unsteady  conditions,  and 
are  based  on  constant  rock  properties.  Fur- 
thermore, heat  flow  per  cannlster  Is  an  as- 
sumed value,  and  actual  values  have  not  yet 
been  determined.  Our  own  trial  calculations, 
based  en  introduction  of  10  and  20  foot  shale 
layers,  15  and  55  feet  above  the  mine,  indi- 
cate a  34  percent  rise  in  the  peak  tempera- 
ture of  the  mine  as  compared  with  a  peak 
temperature  In  pure  salt.  Physica'  properties 
of  rocks  do  change  with  temperature,  and 
the  physical  properties  of  salt  especially  are 
susceptible  to  tempsrature  change.  Some  of 
these  property  changes  range  from  the  fourth 
to  the  tenth  power  of  the  temperature.  In 
addition,  we  have  no  measure  of  pore  pres- 
sures that  may  develop  in  fluid-bearing 
sl.ales. 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and 
A.E.C.  staff  have  exhibited  remarkably  little 
Interest  tn  a  proper  study  of  the  heat  flow 
problem,  and  have  not  demonstrated  capa- 
bility for  solving  three-dimensional  prob- 
lems involving  a  complex  laminated  section. 

The  affects  of  radiation  damage  to  salt 
have  not  been  adequately  examined.  Sam- 
ples of  salt  obtained  from  the  Salt  Vault  site 
at  Hutchinson  show  energy  storage  of  ap- 
proximately 10  o  50  calories  per  gram  from 
gamma  radiation.  Samples  of  salt  Irradiated 
with  protons  from  the  Van  de  Graaff  Accel- 
erator show  energy  storage  as  high  as  80 
calories  per  gram.  Thus,  an  additional  ther- 
mal problem  arises  from  the  potential  ca- 
pacity of  the  salt  to  undergo  rapid  thermal 
excursion  through  sudden  release  of  the 
stored  energy.  The  release  of  80  calories  per 
gram  would  cause  temperatures  in  the  af- 
fected region  to  rise  from  300°  C.  to  620°  C. 
These  high  temperatures  could  result  in 
greater  flowage  of  salt  around  the  con- 
tainers and  could  cause  an  explosive  effect 
due  to  the  sudden  thermal  expansion.  Thus, 
thermal  and  radiological  stresses  Interacting 
with  the  stresses  caused  by  consolidation  and 
recrystalUzatlon  of  the  salt  could  produce 
shear  in  overlying  rocks,  and  subsidence  of 
some  magnitude. 

Accordingly,  the  seal  of  overlying  rocks 
could  be  broken,  creating  vertical  permeabil- 
ity and  iJermitting  entry  of  surface  or  sub- 
surface waters.  Our  investigations  of  the 
sanditones  of  the  Kiowa  Formation  reveal 
that  water  In  them  may  be  under  artesian 
pressure.  It  is  imperative  that  studies  be 
continued  to  determine  w^hether  this  under- 
flow exists  and  whether  it  could  feed  a  sys- 
tem of  fractures.  One  can  state  with  some 
certainty  that  access  of  water  to  the  salt, 
at  calcvUated  or  higher  than  calculated  temp- 
eratures, would  create  a  thermal  convection 
and  circulation  system.  Most  certainly,  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  would  take  place  and  the 
Integrity  of  the  storage  site  could  no  longer 
be  maintained.  The  State  Geological  Survey 
regards  solution  of  these  problems  as  crucial 
to  the  safety  of  the  repository  site,  and  urges 
most  strdngly  that  studies  be  undertaken 
immediately. 


RETRnrVAL     PROBLEMS 

As  long  as  the  waste  containers  maintain 
their  integrity,  only  small  quantities  of  salt 
would  be  subject  to  high-energy,  heavy- 
particle  radiation.  However  release  might 
occur  once  or  twice  a  year  for  about  three 
years  and  melting  or  explosion  could  cause 
containers  to  migrate  to  lower  depths,  pos- 
sibly to  shale  layers,  and  faults  could  develop 
in  overlying  rocks  because  of  explosions.  la 
addition,  the  metal  containers  are  expected 
to  begin  to  deteriorate  within  six  months, 
and  the  ceramic  material  containing  the 
radioactive  wastes  is  expected  to  deteriorate 
within  several  years.  Accordingly,  radioactive 
particles  could  migrate  thrfcugh  the  salt.  If 
the  particles  are  heavy,  downward  migration 
might  occur  due  to  localized  melting;  if  they 
are  light  they  might  migrate  upward.  Water 
Is  available  in  the  salt,  and  the  waste  par- 
ticles could  be  suspended  by  turbulent  bon- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  solid  particles  would 
expose  the  salt  to  slgnlflcantly  higher  radia- 
tion doses. 

The  ceramic  material  also  can  store  energy, 
and  gamma  radiation  can  cause  chemical 
breakdown  of  salt.  Radlolysis  could  result  in 
formation  of  new  chlorine  compounds  that 
are  capable  of  leaching  plutonlum.  Thus, 
statements  that  burial  locations  for  each  con- 
tainer will  be  accurately  surveyed  and  re- 
corded so  that  precise  location  of  the  wastes 
will  be  known  are  relatively  meaningless. 
Furthermore,  the  recovery  of  these  dispersed 
wa.stes  in  a  hostile  environment  at  high  tem- 
perature and  radiation  levels  Is  scarcely  a 
trivial  problem.  Although  the  staff  of  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  the  A.E.C. 
have  stated  that  the  technology  for  such  re- 
covery is  available,  no  design  concept  has 
been  revealed. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Although  not  really  within  the  competence 
of  the  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey,  our 
views  concerning  transportation  are  stated 
here  in  order  to  reinforce  the  expressed  con- 
cerns of  competent  staff  in  other  state  agen- 
cies. If  statements  that  the  surface  tem- 
peratures of  transportation  casks  will  be  ap- 
proximately 350°  C.  are  correct,  most  cer- 
tainly these  containers  wUl  not  be  in  con- 
formance with  A.E.C.  and  Department  of 
Transportation  regulations.  Furthermore, 
railroad  roadbeds  in  Kansas  are  Judged  by 
authorities  to  be  in  exceedingly  poor  condl-. 
tion.  Arequate  designs  for  a  transportation 
system  have  not  been  revealed,  and  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  the  proposed  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  useful 
to  you  in  assembling  comments  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  statement  by  Governor  Dock- 
ing, and  I  enclose  an  additional  copy  of  our 
preliminary  report  dated  December  2,  1970 
for  your  possible  use. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  W.  Hambleton, 

Utrfcfor. 

Exhibit  3 

Memorandum  From  U.S.  Department  of 

THE  Interior 

February  3.  1971. 
Mr.  John  A,  Erlewine, 
Assistant  General  Manager  for  Operations, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Erlewine:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  November  30.  1970,  requesting 
cur  comments  on  the  draft  environmental 
statement  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's proposed  radioactive-waste  repository 
near  Lyons,  Kansas.  This  draft  environmen- 
tal statement,  and  the  included  report  on 
"Disposal  of  Solid  Radioactive  Wastes  In 
Bedded  Salt  Deposits"  by  the  Committee  on 
Radioactive  Waste  Management  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council,  have  been  reviewed  bv  the 
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several  Bureaus  vrtthln  this  Department  that 
have  special  expertise  with  respect  to  the 
environmental  Impact  of  the  project. 

We  believe  that  the  proposal  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  establish  a  thoroughly 
investigated,  underground,  national   reposi- 
tory in  relatively  impermeable  rocks  for  solid, 
radioactive  wastes  on  federaUy  owned  prop- 
erty is   a   major,   positive  step    In   Isolating 
radioactive  wastes  from  man's  environment, 
and  in  eliminatlns  the  problem  of  proliferat- 
ing the  disposal  sit«s  of  radioactive  wastes  In 
environmental  situations  whereby  the  prod- 
ucts might  reach  water   or  other  resources 
valuable  to  man.  The  research  efforts  of  the 
AEC.  and  the  utilization  of  various  fields  of 
scieiitiflc  and  engineering  expertise  over  the 
past    decade,    to    develop    methods   whereby 
highly  radioactive  wastes  can  be  reduced  to 
small  volumes  of  encapsulated,  relatively  In- 
soluble waste  that  can  be  transported  safely 
from      various      fuel-element      reprocessing 
plants  to  areas  of  ultimate  disposal  in  rela- 
tively Impermeable  rocks,  are  commendable. 
We  agree  with  the  general  conceptual  con- 
clusions of  the  NAS-NRC  Committee  on  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Management,  as  expressed  In 
their  reviewed  leport  (p.  1-2).  that  the  use 
of  bedded  salt  deposits  for  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  wastes  in  bedded  salt  is  the  safest 
choice    now    available,    provided    that    the 
wastes  are  In  an  appropriate  form  and  that 
the  salt   beds   meet   necessary   engineering- 
design  and  geological  criteria.  However,  we 
believe    that    additional    significant   studies 
and  confirmatory  data  concerning  the  geol- 
ogy and  hydrology  of  the  salt  deposits  and 
overlying  rocks  at  and  near  Lyons,  Kansas, 
and  the  effects  of  construction  of  the  waste- 
disposal  facility  will  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate   conclusively,  that  these  deposits  are 
indeed    suitable    for    the    "final    repository" 
mentioned   (on  p.  2)   In  the  draft  environ- 
mental statement.  Our  concerns  are   based 
partly  on  the  statements  In  the  draft  en- 
vironmental statement  (p.  18)  that,  although 
retrieval  of  the  wastes  is  conceptually  pos- 
sible the  emplacement  of  the  wastes  In  the 
salt  formation  at  Lyons  would,  actually,  be 
regarded    as    "permanent    storage."    Such    a 
permanent   commitment   of   the   wastes   re- 
quires a  very  strong  and  scientifically  cmi- 
vlnclng  demonstration  that  the  wastes  will 
remain   In    a   geologlcaUy   relatively    undis- 
turbed and  hvdrologlcally  Isolated  position 
for  the  several  thousand  years  required  for 
the  decay  of  the  high-level  fuel-reprocessing 
wastes    and  the  several   hundred  thousand 
years   reoulred   for   the   decay  of  the  other 
•'alpha-emitting"   solid  wastes    (which   con- 
tain long-lived  Isotopes  such  as  plutonlum) . 
Such   a   scientific   and   engineering   demon- 
stration does  not  appear  to  be  impossible  at 
all,  but  It  will  require  a  more  thorough  and 
better-documented    approach    than    Is    pre- 
sented   m    the   draft    environmental    state- 
ment.   Our    views    concerning    the    Lyons. 
Kansas,  site  are  generally  similar  to  those  of 
the    NAS-NRC    report    which    recommends 
fp   7    item  4)   that  "additional  studies  and 
Investigations,   described   below,   be   under- 
taken concurrently  with  planning  and  site 
acquisition.  If  these  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions   reveal    problems    or    conditions    that 
would  Jeopardize  the  safety  and  Integrity  of 
the  storage  site,  the  project  should  be  recon- 
sidered. However,  based  on  research  and  de- 
velopment performed  to  date,  the  Committee 
does    not    anticipate    any    Insurmountable 
problem." 

Our  specific  comments  on  the  draft  envir- 
onmental statement  are  provided  below. 

Although  the  subject  environmental  state- 
ment In  summary  (p.  2)  that  no  significant 
Impact  on  the  environment  Is  anticipated 
from  the  construction  or  operation  of  the 
repository,  it  does  not  present  sufficient  in- 
formation to  evaluate  the  potential  Impact 
of  all  aspects  of  the  faculty.  Therefore,  an 
endorsement  of  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
pository cannot  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the 


environmental  statement,  or  the  included 
report  by  the  NAS-NRC  Committee.  The  NAS- 
NRC  Committee,  of  course,  has  given  only  a 
qualified  endorsement  (p.  6-7);  has  pointed 
out  (p.  7-9)  special  management  problems; 
and  has  prescribed  (p.  9-16)  continuing  stud- 
ies and  development  programs  to  be  carried 
out  before  waste-disposal  operations  begin. 
Most  of  these  problems  and  Investigations 
have  a  strong  bearing  on  final  decisions  as  to 
whether  the  project  is  feasible. 

We  beUeve  that  there  are  Inadequacies  In 
the  presentation  of  specific  Items  in  the  draft 
statement  that  the  Commission  may  wish  to 
consider  in  preparing  its  final  statement.  It 
is  noted  that  the  statement  (p.  18-19)  does 
no  provide  an  adequate  specific  description 
or  analysis  of  the  contemplated  design  of  Its 
•'high-level  mine"  from  which  the  effects  of 
mining  subsidence  (p.  35-36)   can  be  evalu- 
ated, even  in  a  general,  qualitative  manner. 
For   example.   If   multUevel   mining   Is   con- 
templated, such   a  process  In   a  small   area 
might   produce   entirely   different   effects   In 
terms  of  subsidence  and  possible  fracturing 
of  overlying  rocks  (including  possible  ground- 
surface  rupturing)  than  would  mining  at  one 
level  over  a  large  area.  Such  unspecified  ef- 
fects could  be  critical  to  the  location  and  safe 
operation  of  surface  facilities;   to  the  long- 
term  IntegrlTy  of  the  stored  wastes;  and  to 
possible  environmental  changes  at  the  land 
surface,   such    as    stream- drainage    changes, 
ponding,  and  poor  soil  drainage.  Additionally, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  describe  in  more  de- 
tail how  the  mined  salt  will  be  processed  and 
utilized  to  Increase  Its  density  for  backflU 
to   reduce   subsidence   In  both   the   existing 
mine  and  the  "high-level  mine",  and  to  spec- 
ify the  scheduling  for  backfiUlng  operations. 
Criteria  for  backfilling  In  the  areas  of  disposal 
of  "alpha-emitting"  soUd  wastes  are  especial- 
ly desirable,  since  salt  flowage  and  other  def- 
ormations   are    presently    occurring    In   the 
Carey  Salt  Mine. 

A  brief  analysis  of  earthquake  hazards  is 
presented  on  pages  24r-27  of  the  draft  envir- 
onmental statement.  This  analysis  points  out 
that,  during  the  relatively  brief  historic  rec- 
ord of  the  central  stable  region  of  the  United 
States,  earthquake   activity  has  been  rela- 
tively low,  but  that  the  earthquakes  In  this 
region  have  ranged  up  to  intensity  VI  (Modi- 
fied MercaUl).  The  geologic  history  of  the 
region  indicates  tectonic  stabUity  for  a  vary 
long  period  of  time.  Neverthless.  since  earth- 
quakes have  occurred  at  many  places  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  region,  they  can  be  expected 
to  occur  in  the  future.  Therefore,  the  state- 
ment should  derive  and  specify  the  expected 
earthquake;  the  expected  vibrational  or  other 
ground  effects  at  the  site;  and  a  definition  of 
the   potential   hazard   to   mines   or   surface 
structures.  Presumably,  the  degree  of  conser- 
vatism in  seismic  design  criteria  §hould  be 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  potenUal  radio- 
activity hazard  presented  by  failure  of  man- 
made  structures  and  their  components  at  the 
site. 

The  environmental  statement   (p.  9)    in- 
dicates that  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  salt  deposits  is  that  they  are  free 
of  circulating  ground  water  and  are  Isolated 
from    aquifers    by    essentially    Impermeable 
shale.  The  geologic  history  of  these  deposits 
Indicates  that  such  conditions  have  obtained 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time.  However,  we 
must  stress  that  the  conditions  referred  to 
apply  only  to  the  rocks  In  their  natural  state, 
undisturbed  by  man.  Also,  the  tendency  of 
fractures  in  salt  to  heal  by  plastic  fiow  ap- 
plies primarily  to  relatively  pure  salt,  whereas 
the   Hutchinson   Salt  Member   of  the   Wel- 
lington Formation  at  the  Lyons,  Kansas,  site 
contains  a  significant  number  of  interbedded 
layers  of  shale.  In  a  1966  report,  the  National 
Academy     of     Sciences-National     Research 
Council,  Committe  on   Geologic   Aspects  of 
Radioactive    Waste    Disposal,   Included    the 
suggestion  that  a  study  be  made  of,  "the  be- 
havior of  shale  interbeds  that  will  be  sub- 


jected to  long  periods  of  elevated  tempera- 
tures and  radiation,  in  order  to  anticipate 
possible  changes  in  wall,   ceiling,  and  floor 
conformation    (of   the   mine)    additional   to 
those  caused  by  creep  and  flow  of  salt."  Fol- 
lowing  the   recommendations   of   the   NAS- 
NRC,  the  AEC  sponsored  intensive  investi- 
gations by  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  on 
these  topics.  The  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions are  reported  to  be  generally  favorable 
in  the  existing  mine  workings.  Nevertheless, 
in  view  of  the  above-stated  concern  related 
to  the  lack  of  data  on  the  "high-level  mine." 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  further  anal- 
yses of  thermal  and  other  stresses  on  the 
heterogeneous  rocks  in  the  Hutchinson  Salt 
MemlDer    at   the   site   are    warranted.   These 
stresses  (prolonged  heating  and  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  subsidence  and  deformation 
associated  with  the  mining  and  fiow  of  salt) 
could  result  in  fracturing  of  the  rocks  above 
the  salt.  If  the  system  of  Induced  fractures 
extends  upward  through  the  500-foot-thick 
section  of  shales  between  the  Hutchinson  salt 
and  the  Stone  Corral  dolomite,  which  is  a 
fresh-water    aquifer,    ground    water    might 
move  down  to  the  salt.  Sandstones  of  Creta- 
ceous age,  about  100  feet  above  the  Stone 
Corral  dolomite,  are  another  source  of  fresh 
water  which  might  be  involved.  Convectlve 
water  circulation  through  fractures,  induced 
by  heat  from  the  radioactive  wastes,  could  re- 
sult in  a  long-term  cycle  of  dissolution  of 
the  salt  and  the  eventual  aqueous  transport 
of  radioactive  wastes  to  the  surface.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  "high-level"  and  "alpha- 
emitting"  wastes  wUl  not  have  decayed  to 
innocuous  levels  of  activity  for  thousands  of 
years   (In  the  case  of  plutonlum.  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years ) ,  there  would  be  ade- 
quate  time   for   this   circulation  system  to 
transport  radioactive  wastes  to  shallow  aqui- 
fers or  to  the  surface.  These  problems  are  not 
overwhelming,  but  they  are  legitimate  areas 
for  further  analysis  and  documentation. 

The  discussion  of  natural,   ground-water 
leaching  of  rock  salt  deposits  (p.  34)  states 
that  the  salt  deposit  ends  abruptly  about  25 
miles  east  of  the  site  and  a  series  of  sub- 
sidence ponds  and  salt-water  springs  over- 
lie the  present  stratlgraphlc  position  of  the 
salt  member.  The  environmental  statement 
Indicates  that,  based  on  the  "precise  dating 
of  subsidence  features,"  the  salt  front  has 
retreated  westward  five  miles  in  the  last  one 
million  years  in  Saline  County,  an  13  and  12 
miles,    respectively,    in    about    five    million 
years  in  McPherson  and  Harvey  Counties.  It 
is  impossible  to  evaluate  these  rates  of  sub- 
surface solution  of  the  salt  formation  with- 
out specific  and  detaUed  information  on  the 
regional    paleogeology    and    inferred    paleo- 
hydrology,  and  on  the  methods  used  to  date 
the  subsidence  features.  Such  information, 
presumably,  will  be  developed  by  investiga- 
tions Ih  progress,  such  as  those  dlscused  un- 
der "Long-term  research  and  development" 
on  pages  14-16  of  the  NAS-NRC  report. 

The  following  design  criteria,  operational 
procedures,  and  studies  that  the  Commission 
must  have  certainly  considered  while  plan- 
ning the  repository  are  believed  to  be  vital 
to  the  safe  long-term  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed facility  and  therefore  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  final  detailed  statement: 

1.  Studies  to  determine  the  deterioration 
rate  of  the  stainless  steel  and  high  carbon 
steel  canisters  to  be  used  for  storing  radio- 
active wastes  in  the  salt  environment  of  the 
mine; 

2.  Studies  to  determine  the  rupture 
strength  of  these  canisters  from  internal  gas 
and  temperature  build-up  during  the  decay 
of  the  contained  radioactive  materials; 

3.  Provisions  for  continuous  air  monitoring 
to  detect  dangerous  levels  of  radioactive  gases 
and  airborne  particulate  matter  within  the 
mine  and  at  the  mine  ventilation  exhaust 
port,  both  before  and  after  filtration; 

4.  Provisions  for  rapid  and  automatic  seal- 
ing of  all  mine  openings  In  the  event  of  a 
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radiation  accident,  atmospheric  contamina- 
tion, destruction  of  support  facilities  (receiv- 
ing buildings  and  hoisting),  and  loss  of 
power   (ventilation  and  monitoring) ; 

5.  Provisions  for  removal,  storage,  and 
treatment  of  water  that  may  accidentally 
enter  storage  areas  in  the  mine  and  become 
contaminated; 

6.  Provisions  for  drilling  and  instrument- 
ing deep  wells  about  the  perimeter  of  the 
disposal  site  to  monitor  temperature  and 
radiation  levels  in  the  Hutchinson  and  ad- 
jacent formations,  and  overlying  aquifers; 

7.  Construction  and  posting  of  a  personnel 
barricade  around  the  perimeter  of  the  re- 
pcsirory; 

8.  Continuous  ecological  and  other  en- 
vironmental monitoring  within  and  Immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  site; 

9.  Provision  for  strategically  located  mine 
safety  areas  and/or  shelters  to  which  per- 
sonnel could  retreat  in  the  event  of  a  cav- 
ing or  radiation  accident,  and  from  which 
they  can  be  rescued  without  bringing  radlo- 
ac'.!\e  ccntainliiants  to  rhe  surface; 

10.  Provisions  for  Ir.stalllng  radiation 
monltoi'lng  equipment  and  or  sealing  of  all 
exlstir.g  oil,  gas,  and  water  wells  within  or 
surrounding  the  repository  si-e: 

11.  Pla.med  means  for  cleaning  up  radio- 
active waste  spillage  within  the  mine,  receiv- 
ing facilities,  and  along  principal  access 
routes. 

Regardless  of  possible  Industrial  or  other 
uses,  the  area  should  be  revegetated  to  the 
natviral  state  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
maintain  the  actual  ecological  niche  of  the 
general  area. 

The  waste  handling  procedures  and  em- 
pLicement  of  wastes  into  the  mine  should  be 
further  described.  The  terms  used  for  waste 
containers  (cayks.  waste  packages,  high- 
level  waste  containers,  etc.)  should  be  defined 
to  give  a  better  perspective  of  the  operation. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  If  there  is  any  limit 
on  container  size  or  the  amount  of  activity 
per  conta'ner  of  high-level  waste.  If  not, 
spacing  of  holes  for  thermal  control  in  the 
floor  of  the  mine  may  need  to  be  determined 
for  each  container.  Addltlonaly,  the  con- 
tainers should  not  be  placed  next  to  beds  of 
shale  cr  anhydrite  that  contain  gypsum  be- 
cause shale  and  gypsum  when  heated  can 
yield  moisture  and  corrode  the  metal  con- 
tainers. Comments  in  these  regards  should 
be  embod:ed  in  the  Statement. 

Hydrologlc  studies  being  made  should  also 
I  determine  the  need  to  control  man's  activi- 
ties on  the  surface  from  new  agriculture  de- 
velopment and  Industrial  Installations  that 
may  precipitate  unintentional  changes  In 
the  ground-water  regimen  above  the  salt 
beds.  Over  several  decades  this  oould  ad- 
verrely  effect  salt  storage  areas. 

A  problem  area  that  Is  still  under  inves- 
tigation by  the  Committee  on  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  is  the  disposal  of  salt 
excavated  from  the  repository.  Since  this 
could  affect  the  water  quality  of  surface  or 
ground-water  in  the  site  vicinity  If  incor- 
rectly conducted,  further  mention  should 
be  included  In  the  Statement. 

The  possibility  of  Induced  movement  of 
water  in  the  aquifers  resulting  from  In- 
creased temperatures  caused  by  nuclear 
wastes  further  emphasizes  our  previous 
conunents  on  the  need  to  sample  ground- 
water and  analyze  the  samples  for  radio- 
active components. 

We  hope  that  our  comments  will  be  help- 
»  ful  In  the  development  of  a  final  environ- 
mental statement  that  gives  full  considera- 
tion to  the  areas  of  concern  expressed  above, 
and  we  note  that  the  Geological  Survey  of 
this  Department  Is  participating,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
with  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey  In  evalu- 
ation of  the  geologic,  hydrologlc,  and  geo- 
physical factors  relevant  to  establishing  a 
national    repoeltory    for    radioactive    wastes 


in  salt  deposits  near  Lyons,  Kansas.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
of  reviewing  the  revised  environmental  state- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HoLUS  M.  Dole, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ExHiBrr  4 
Biology  Letter  Phom  Messrs.  Hulbebt  and 

ROBEL,   K.\NSA3   STATE   UnIVERSPTT 

Kansas  State  Univebstty. 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  February  9,  1971. 
Mr.  Dale  E.  Saffels, 

Chairman,  Advisory  Council  on  Ecology, 
Kansas  Corporation  Commisiaon,  State 
Office  Building,  Topeka,  Kans. 

De.^b  Dale:  This  letter  Is  being  drafted 
In  response  to  the  November  1970  Environ- 
mental Statement  on  the  profXDsed  Radio- 
active Waste  Repository  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  My 
comments  will  be  slanted  toward  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  this  project  on  the  plant- 
animal  community  since  you  and  Dr.  Ham- 
bletan  will  treat  the  transportation  and 
geological  portions  respectively. 

The  stiitemen:  by  AEC  that  'No  significant 
impact  on  the  environment  rcaiilting  from 
either  the  construction  or  operation  of  the 
proposed  repository  Is  anticipated'"  is  well 
and  good.  However,  there  are  no  plans  to 
monitor  the  environment  to  detect  changes 
If  tiiey  do  occur.  Without  continual  monitor- 
ing of  tins  "experimental  projec",  no 
scientist  can  say  In  25  years  thiit  there  were 
no  adverse  e.Tects  .  .  .  similarly  in  25  years, 
AEC  could  not  defend  Itself  ag'^lnst  charges 
of  adverse  effects  If  no  monitoring  takes 
place.  I  have  great  confidence  in  AEC's  en- 
gineering capabilities,  however  If  their  inter- 
pretation of  environmental  relationships  Is 
actually  as  native  as  their  report  seems  to 
indicate,  then  I  feel  even  mere  strongly  that 
we  n-.ust  have  Independent  (statei  controls 
on  this  project.  The  AEC  report  devotes  less 
than  one  page  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
project  on  the  ecosystem.  What  is  stressed 
Is  that  (page  37)  "In  general,  no  significant 
effect  on  wildlife  populations  Is  anticipated 
either  In  regards  to  numbers  or  in  species 
composition."  One  might  question  what  Is 
"significant"  to  .^EC,  likewise,  what  do  they 
mean  by  "anticipated"  Few  plans  are  ever 
foolproof  as  exemplified  by  the  acident  at 
the  Idaho  Falls  plant  In  1Q61,  the  accident 
at  the  Wlnd.scale  Work.e  in  England  (400 
sqii,'.re  miles  contaminated  i ,  the  nerve  gas 
accident  in  Skull  Canynn,  the  escape  of  radio- 
active materials  from  recent  underground 
nuclear  blasts  in  Nevada,  the  high  level  re- 
leases of  strontium  90  from  the  Nuclear  Fuel 
Services  plant  in  New  York,  etc.  None  of 
these  were  anticipated,  but  they  did  happen 
as  have  many  many  more  such  unanticipated 
events  which  we  term  accidents. 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  some  ecological 
Information  on  the  proposed  repository  site, 
AEC  contracted  seven  ecologlsts  at  Kansas 
State  University  (via  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory)  to  conduct  surveys  of  the  area 
and  to  then  recommend  precautionary 
measures  to  Insure  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment at  the  Lyons  site.  These  seven 
reports  were  submitted  to  AEC  In  September 
and  October  of  T«J0  and  constituted  over  130 
pages  of  material.  None  of  these  data  is  men- 
tioned in  AEC's  environmental  statement  nor 
are  any  of  the  recommendations  mentioned 
In  AEC's  statement.  All  seven  of  the  ecologlsts 
in  Kansas  recommended  Independently  that 
contlnous  studies  must  be  conducted  on  the 
site  to  detect  changes  if  they  occur.  No  such 
plans  are  mentioned  in  the  November  1970 
environmental  statement  prepared  by  AEC. 
If  AEC  does  not  plan  to  do  this,  then  the 
State  of  Kansas  must  conduct  them  for  Its 
own  protection.  The  continuous  studies  pro- 
posed by  the  Kansas  State  ecologlsts  would 


essentially  monitor  the  effects  of  the  reposl. 
tory  site  on  the  plant-anhnal  ecosystem. 
Tliese  studies  would  require  acquisition  of  at 
least  two  (four  would  be  more  Ideal)  160- 
acre  tracts  of  land  on  which  to  conduct  re- 
search. The  data  collected  on  these  control 
sites  would  then  be  compared  to  similar  data 
collected  from  the  repository  site.  These 
sudies  must  be  initiated  prior  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  repository  site  if  they  are 
to  be  of  any  value  In  monitoring  the  effects 
of   the   operations  on  the  site. 

Recommended  studies  Included,  but  were 
not  limited   to,   the   following  areas. 

1,  Ai,  evaluation  of  the  potential  effects 
of  chronic  and  accidental  releases  of  radio- 
active wastes  into  the  environment, 

a.  Pathways  and  flow  rates  of  "•  Sr,  '37  (33 
="  Cm,  ""  Am,  and  Pu  thorugh  the  terrestrial 
ecosystem, 

b.  Pathways  and  flow  rates  of  "Sr,  "iCs. 
»"  Cm.  •"'  Am,  and  Pu  through  the  aquatic 
ecosystem, 

c.  Potenlal  dispersal  of  radioactive  con- 
tamination to  humans  in  the  40  to  60-mlle 
area  surrounding  the  Lyons  site  via  ter- 
restrial animals, 

d.  Pctcntlal  dispersal  of  radioactive  coa« 
taminatlon  to  humans  In  the  Arkansas  River 
Drainage  via  aquatic  organisms  (this  in- 
cludes Hutchinson,  Wichita,  and  Arkansas 
City  in  Kansas) 

e.  Changes  in  species  composition  of  the 
flora  a:ia  fauna  on  the  Lyons  site;  most 
critical  m  this  area  are  the  natural  balances 
in  the  ec  systems.  I.e.,  populations  of  ecto- 
para^siies  are  known  to  Increase  rapidly  in 
response  to  very  small  changes  in  radioactive 
CLinraminatlon  and  ectoparasites  are  known 
to  tarnsmit  many  diseases  to  humans,  live- 
stock, and  plants. 

2.  Potential  effects  of  temperature  changes 
on  the  ecology  of  the  site. 

a.  Effects  of  a  10-14*  P  temperature  In- 
crease on  the  deep  (60-70  ft)  root  systems 
of  trees  on  the  area  .  .  .  Including  those  In 
Lyons  Itself. 

b.  Effects  of  a  3  to  5°  temperature  Increase 
on  the  deep  (3  to  15  ft)  root  systems  of  pe- 
rennial grasses  and  herbs. 

c.  Effects  of  1*  F  or  more  temperature 
Increase  on  the  biota  of  soil,  especially  the 
incubation  time  of  eggs  of  economically  Im- 
portant Insects  and  the  reproductive  poten- 
tial of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

d.  Changes  In  soil-water  interactions  due 
to  changes  in  soil  temperatures,  primarily 
those  affecting  soil  fertility  and  decomposi- 
tion action  of  bacteria. 

e  Potential  effects  on  Cow  Creek  of  tem- 
perature Increases  In  the  sub.surface  and  sur- 
face runoff  water  from  the  site. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  types  of 
unanswered  questions  posed  by  ecologlsts. 
Funds  and  manpower  are  needed  to  answer 
them.  Many  Issues  have  not  even  been  men- 
tioned In  AEC's  environmental  statement,  in- 
cluding the  Increased  cost  of  road  and  res- 
idence maintenance  due  to  subsidence  on 
the  area.  Increased  costs  for  the  LyonLS  citi- 
zenry to  cool  drinking  water  taken  from 
warm  aquifers,  etc.  Until  we  have  answers  to 
many  of  the  above  questions  or  at  least  are 
assured  that  these  questions  will  t>e  given 
-serious  consideration.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Advisory  Council  of  Ecology  advise 
Governor  Docking  not  to  accept,  as  adequate, 
the  November  1970  environmental  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  would  recommend  fur- 
ther tbat  the  Advisory  Council  on  Ecology 
make  Its  reactions  known,  via  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Presidents  Coun- 
cil on  Envlromnental  Quality. 
Sincerely, 

R,  J.  ROBEL. 

Vice  Chairman, 
Advisory  Council  on  Ecology. 
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*         Kansas  State  UNivERsrrT, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  February  2,  1971. 
Mr.  Dal$  E.  Saffels, 
Chairman,  AvUory  Council  on  Ecology, 
State  Corporation  Commission. 
State  Office  Building. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Dear  Mr,  Saffels:  In  response  to  the  let- 
ter from  Governor  Docking  of  December  29. 
I  am  sending  the  following  comments  con- 
cerning the  detailed  environmental  statement 
on  the  proposed  Radioactive  Waste  Reposi- 
tory at  Lyons,  Kansas,  My  first  comment  Is 
m  the  subject  area  In  which  I  have  the  most 
competence.  The  others  are  more  general 
comments. 

1,  The  statement  assumes,  on  the  basis  of 
planning,  that  there  will  be  no  change  suffi- 
cient to  affect  the  biota.  Including  man,  ei- 
ther from  the  heat  produced  or  from  radio- 
active wastes  In  the  environment.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  that  this  Is  probably  so,  but 
this  is  an  experimental  undertaking  and  we 
cannot  guarantee  that  It  Is  so.  The  escape 
of  radioactivity  from  the  recent  underground 
nuclear  test  In  Nevada,  which  planners  said 
wo'.nd  not  occur,  and  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  lunar  space  craft,  where  extreme 
care  Is  used  to  assure  success,  both  attest 
to  the  fact   that  perfection   Is  not   assured. 
Perhaps  equally  Important,  even  If  no  ad- 
verse effects  do  arise,  It  will  be  Important 
that  we  be  able  to  establish  that  no  effects 
did  occur.  It  will  be  likely  that  someone  tn 
the  area  around  the  repository  who  gets  sick, 
or  who  has  livestock  or  plants  that  get  sick, 
win   accuse   the   repository   for   causing   the 
malady.  Without  constant  surveillance  and 
studv,  we  will  not  be  able  to  know  whether 
such  accusations  are  true  or  false.  In  addi- 
tion, in  any  experimental  facility  we  need  to 
check  on  all  possibilities  in  order  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  experiment  and 
to  detect  unintended  effects.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  consider  It  essential  that  we  In  Kan- 
sas require  that  the  policy  statement  Include 
the  following : 

a.  Studies  must  be  conducted  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  active  storage  of  radioac- 
tive wastes,  on  the  composition  of  the  vege- 
tation, populations  of  Invertebrate  and  ver- 
tebrate animals,  decomposers,  and  of  the 
radionuclide  concentrations  In  Important 
members  of  each  trophic  level  In  the  area. 
Such  studies  must  be  made  both  on  the 
repository  site  and  on  control  sites  with  as 
similar  soils  and  vegetation  as  It  Is  possible 
to  find.  The  control  areas  should  be  about 
five  miles  away,  preferably  to  the  east  or 
west. 

It  18  likely  that  the  heat  In  the  soil  wlU 
alter  the  moisture  relations  and  the  biota 
to  some  extent.  Even  though  the  change  In 
the  biota  may  well  be  acceptable  to  us.  It 
Is  of  great  Importance  to  know  what  the 
change  Is,  Less  likely  is  the  possibility  of 
radionuclide  concentrations  In  the  biota  be- 
coming hazardous,  but  we  must  know  wheth- 
er these  levels  are  high  or  low,  and  we 
must  know  the  source  and  rate  of  increase 
if  they  occvu-.  For  all  these  changes  it  Is 
essential  that  control  areas  a  few  miles  away 
be  established  for  comparison  studies,  prefer- 
ably one  east  and  one  west.  The  control 
areas  need  to  be  far  enough  away  to  have 
radionuclide  concentrations  that  might  come 
from  the  repository  at  a  level  low  In  com- 
parison to  the  repository  site,  yet  the  areas 
should  be  close  enough  to  make  comparative 
studies  easy  and  to  keep  weather  variations 
low. 

b.  Monitoring  of  radionuclide  concentra- 
tions must  be  carried  on  In  the  atmosphere, 
stream,  groundwater,  and  soil  of  the  reposi- 
tory area,  the  control  areas,  and  of  selected 
other  sites  In  Rice  or  adjoining  counties. 

c.  Meterologlcal  records  must  be  collected 
before,  during,  and  after  storage  of  radio- 
active wastes,  both  on  the  repository  site  and 
on  the  control  areas. 


2.  The  statement  on  p.  36  says  that  there 
Is  only  one  low-producing  oU  weU  on  the 
repository  site  and  that  other  information 
from  the  area  Indicates  that  no  significant 
mineral  resources  underlay  the  repository 
site.  A  petroleum  geologist  at  Saline,  O.  S. 
Pent,  recently  told  me  that  he  understands 
that  one  new  producing  weU  was  drUled  on 
the  area,  and  that  more  drilling  Is  in  prog- 
ress It  would  appear  that  the  statement 
needs  to  be  modified  In  light  of  this.  It  also 
seems  pertinent  to  have  competent  person- 
nel see  If  this  affects  the  plans  for  the  site. 
Finally.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Judge- 
ments given  In  the  statement  can  be  In- 
correct. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  what  I  know,  I  urge 
that  we  m  Kansas  require  that  the  excess 
salt  be  disposed  of  preferably  by  sale  or 
storage  In  another  mine,  or  If  these  are  not 
possible,  by  shipment  to  the  ocean,  although 
this  latter  possibility  Is  not  desirable  ecologi- 
cally. I  believe  It  would  be  unwise  to  convert 
the  excess  salt  to  a  brine  and  Inject  It  Into 
the  Arbuckle  Formation,  because  we  lack 
sufficient  knowledge  of  possible  effects  of 
such  Injection.  For  example,  the  argument 
that  such  disposal  by  petroleum  Industry 
has  worked  well  does  not  seem  valid,  as 
they  remove  more  than  they  Inject.  The  In- 
jections of  material  near  Denver  are  sus- 
pected of  having  some  detrimental  effects  m 
that  area.  If  the  brine  were  to  later  move 
into  a  fresh-water  aquifer,  the  economic 
effect  would  be  considered. 

4.  It  seems  to  me  wise  to  have  the  State 
of  Kansas  receive  some  financial  remunera- 
tion for  the  storage  of  radioactive  wastes  in 
the  state.  The  method  Is  not  my  concern, 
but  might  be  a  certain  amoimt  per  cask  of 
waste  shipped  to  Lyons.  The  reason  I  sug- 
gest this  is  that  we  are  the  ones  to  most 
suffer  If  something  does  not  work  out  as 
planned  at  the  facility,  and  one  way  to  re- 
duce the  chance  of  this  Is  to  have  the  State, 
or  a  reliable  Independent  laboratory  se- 
lected by  the  sta^te.  conduct  siu-velUance,  In 
addition  to  surveillance  conducted  by  the 
AEC.  I  am  aware  that  the  AEC  Is  trying  to 
plan  well,  and  is  concerned  with  safety. 
However,  there  can  be  honest  mistakes,  and 
also  It  Is  possible  for  the  AEC  to  become  a 
promoter  of  nuclear  power  with  a  zeal  or 
method  that  causes  carelessness  or  oversight. 
If  the  state  also  Is  keeping  watch,  the  chance 
of  wrong  procedures  continuing  long  un- 
noticed are  diminished.  Surveillance  by  the 
state  will  cost  money,  and  It  certalrUy  seems 
right  that  the  cost  be  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
power  production,  and  not  come  from  the 
general  tax  sources  of  Kansas. 

It  Is  not  clear  to  me  what  the  steps  are 
In  developing  the  Lyons  Project,  so  I  am  not 
sure  If  all  of  the  above  comments  are  meant 
to  be  covered  by  the  environmental  state- 
ment of  AEC.  However,  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  steps  can  be  one  of  the  ways 
that  mistakes  are  made,  so  It  seems  wise 
for  us  to  ask  about  these  points  and  to  fol- 
low up  on  them  until  we  are  sure  they  are 
satisfactorily  resolved.  I  will  be  glad  to  am- 
plify on  any  of  my  statements  expressed 
herein. 

Sincerely, 

Lloyd  C.  HtTLBEBT, 
Associate  Professor. 


ExHiBrr  5 
AEC   Environmental   Statement   and   Gov- 
ernor's TRANSMrrTAL  Letter   to  AEC 
Report  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Environmental  Statement  to  Gov.  Robert 

B.    DOCKINO    BY    the    ADVISORY    COrTNCIL    ON 

Ecology,  February  22.   1971 

In  December  of  1970.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  forwarded  a  Draft  of  the  En- 
vironmental Statement,  Radioactive  Waste 
Repository,  Lyons,  Kansas,  to  the  Governor 
of  Kansas  for  review  and  comment.  Gov- 
ernor Docking  transmitted  the  Draft  to  the 


Advisory  Council  on  Ecology  for  preparation 
of  a  statement  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Ecology  distrib- 
uted   the   Environmental   Statement   to    lt« 
members  and  members  of  the  Kansas  Nu- 
clear  Energy   Council.   Kansas   Academy   of 
Science.     Kansas     Department     of     Health, 
Kansas  Geological  Survey,  and  knowledge- 
able citizens  for  comment.  This  report  has 
been  complied  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Ecology    from   the   responses   received. 
general  comments 
The    Environmental    Statement    does    not 
Include     a     documentation     that     permits 
evaluation  of  all  aspecte  of  the  facility,   a 
description   and   degree   of   implementation 
of  continuing  studies  and  development  pro- 
grams prescribed  In  the   qualified  endorse- 
ment   of    NAS-NAC    Committee,    and    It    Is 
recommended  that  this  be  Included  In  the 
revised  draft. 

A  better  organization  of  the  -Statement, 
use  of  standard  language,  and  the  Inclusion 
of  a  bibliography  would  allow  scientists  and 
those  with  a  legitimate  Interest  to  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  proposal. 

Adequate  designs  for  the  transportation 
system  and  receiving  facilities  are  not  yet 
available.  The  proposed  National  Academy 
of  Science  Committee  on  Transportation, 
which  Is  to  aid  In  the  development  of  these 
designs,  should  be  appointed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  charged  with  examining  the  pos- 
sibilities for  a  safe  transport  system,  which 
would  Include  alternate  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. , 
The  report  of  the  National  Academy  oi 
Scie'nce's  Committee  on  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  is  cited  as  concluding  that  the 
bedded  salt  tise  for  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste  Is  "satisfactory  pending  additional  oon- 
formatory  data  and  evaluation." 

It  is  recommended  that  the  A.E.C.  docu- 
ment the  additional  data  and  evaluations 
which  the  Committee  indicated  are  required 
to  assure  the  safety  of  the  project.  Without 
this  Information,  and  the  plans  which  the 
A.E.C.  has  to  obtain  the  information,  the 
Environmental  Statement  Is  little  more  than 
a  review  of  existing  Incomplete  knowledge. 
environmental  imhkct 
The  Impact  of  the  disposal  of  waste  on  the 
geological  environment  needs  additional  con- 
sideration because  of  several  factors. 

Heat. — The  thermal  Impact  of  the  project 
cannot  be  adequately  estimated  because  the 
project  has  been  designed  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  heat  diffusion  problems. 
Models  used  for  solution  of  the  complex 
heat-flow  problem  have  been  based  upon  a 
rock  section  consisting  of  units  of  pure  salt 
and  pure  shale.  The  actual  rock  section  con- 
sists of  laminated  salt  and  shale,  and  ana- 
lytical results  may  be  very  erroneous.  The 
analytical  solutions  for  heat  flow  and  tem- 
perature distribution  assume  homogeneous 
and  isotropic  media  In  two  dimensions  only 
for  steady  and  unsteady  conditions,  and  are 
based  on  constant  rock  properties.  Further- 
more, heat  flow  per  cannlster  Is  an  assumed 
value,  and  actual  values  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  The  Kansas  Geological  Survey 
calculations,  based  on  introduction  of  10  and 
20  foot  shale  layers,  15  and  65  feet  above  the 
mine,  indicate  a  34  percent  rise  in  the  peak 
temperature  of  the  mine  as  compared  with 
a  peak  temperature  in  pure  salt.  Physical 
properties  of  rocks  do  change  with  tempera- 
ture, and  the  physical  properties  of  salt  es- 
pecially are  susceptible  to  temperature 
change.  Some  of  these  property  changes  range 
from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  power  of  the 
temperature.  In  addition,  we  have  no  meas- 
ure of  pore  pressures  that  may  develop  in 
fluid-bearing  shales. 

Radiation  Damaoe — As  long  as  the  waste 
containers  maintain  their  Integrity,  only 
small  quantities  of  salt  would  be  subject  to 
high-energy,  heavy-particle  radiation.  How- 
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ever,  release  might  occur  once  or  twice  a  year 
for  about  three  years  by  rapid  melting  or 
explosion.  Thia  could  cause  the  containers  to 
migrate  to  lower  depths,  possibly  to  shale  lay- 
ers, and  faults  could  develop  In  overlying 
roclcs  because  of  explosions.  However,  the 
metal  containers  aa  designed  are  expected 
to  begin  to  deteriorate  within  six  months, 
and  the  ceramic  material  containing  the  ra- 
dioactive wastes  is  expected  to  deteriorate 
within  several  years.  As  a  result,  radioactive 
particles  could  migrate  through  the  salt.  If 
the  particles  are  heavy,  downward  migration 
might  occur  due  to  localized  melting;  if  they 
are  light  they  might  migrate  upward.  Water 
Ls  available  In  the  salt,  and  the  waste  parti- 
cles could  be  su3p>ended  by  turbulent  boil- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  solid  particles  would 
expose  the  salt  to  significantly  higher  radia- 
tion doses.  The  ceramic  material  In  the 
containers  also  can  store  energy.  Gamma 
radiation  can  cause  chemical  breakdown  of 
salt  and  radlolysls  could  result  In  forma- 
tion of  new  chlorine  compounds  that  are 
capable  of  leaching  plutonlum.  TTus.  state- 
ments that  burial  locations  for  each  con- 
tainer will  be  accurately  surveyed  and  re- 
corded so  that  precise  location  of  the  wastes 
will  be  tnov^n  are  Incorrect.  The  recovery 
of  dispersed  wastes  In  a  hostile  environ- 
ment at  high  temperature  and  radiation 
levels  is  also  difficult.  Although  the  staff  of 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  the 
A.E.C.  have  stated  that  the  technology  for 
such  recovery  Is  available,  no  design  concept 
has  been  FUbmltted  for  review. 

The  effects  of  radiation  damage  to  salt 
have  not  been  adequately  examined.  Sam- 
ples of  salt  obtained  from  the  Salt  Vault 
site  at  Hutchinson  show  energy  storage  of 
approximately  10  to  50  calories  per  gram 
from  ganuna  radiation.  Samples  of  salt  ir- 
radiated with  protons  from  the  Van  de  Oraaff 
Accelerator  show  energy  storage  as  high  as 
80  calories  per  gram.  A  problem  arises  from 
the  pMTtential  capacity  of  the  salt  to  under- 
go rapid  thermal  excursion  through  sudden 
release  of  the  stored  energy.  The  release  of 
80  calories  per  gram  would  cause  tempera- 
tures in  the  affected  region  to  rise  from 
300*  C.  to  620*  C.  These  high  temperatures 
could  result  In  greater  flowage  of  salt 
around  the  containers  and  could  cause  an  ex- 
plosive effect  due  to  sudden  thermal  expan- 
sion. 

Geologic  Integrity — The  geophysical  Im- 
pact of  the  project  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  impermeability  of  the  salt  bed 
will  protect  against  release  of  radioactive 
material  to  underground  water  resources, 
and  that  the  salt  deposits  are  free  of  cir- 
culating groundwaters  and  are  Isolated  from 
underground  aquifers  by  essentially  lmp)er- 
meable  shale.  Temperatures  at  the  surface. 
In  water  bearing  rocks,  and  In  the  salt  are 
considered  to  be  of  relatively  little  signifi- 
cance. The  report  concludes  that  closure  of 
the  mine,  caused  by  consolidation  and  re- 
crystallization  of  crushed  salt  back-flUed 
into  rooms,  will  eventually  find  expression 
In  very  shallow  subsidence  at  the  surface. 
These  movements  are  Judged  to  be  so  slow 
and  gradual  that  the  surface  and  all  Inter- 
vening rocks  will  adjust  to  this  deforma- 
tion without  deleterious  effects,  and  any 
fractures  which  might  develop  will  be  readily 
healed  by  plastic  deformation  of  the  salt. 

In  general,  it  is  true  that  the  salt  deposits 
are  free  of  circulating  groundwaters  and 
are  Isolated  from  underground  aquifers  by 
essentially  lmf>€rmeable  shale.  However, 
these  rocks  never  have  been  subjected  to  the 
thermal  or  radiological  stresses  that  are 
assumed.  Furthermore,  there  is  reason  to 
Judge  that  the  assumed  stresses  may  be  in 
error.  Even  so.  some  structural  deformation  is 
evident  from  our  geological  studies.  The  salt 
thins  over  structural  highs,  the  Harper  Sand- 
stone exhibits  numerous  high-angle  frac- 
tures which  appear  to  be  open,  and  the  over- 
lying Kiowa  Formation  exhibits  high-angle 


fractures  which  do  not  appear  to  be  open. 
Thermal  and  radiological  stresses  Interacting 
with  the  stresses  caused  by  consolidation 
and  recrystalllzation  of  the  salt  could  pro- 
duce shear  sn  overlying  rocks,  and  subsidence 
of  some  magnitude. 

Accordingly,  the  seal  of  overlying  rocks 
could  be  broken,  creating  vertical  permea- 
bility and  permitting  entry  of  surface  or 
subsurface  waters.  Our  investigations  of  the 
sandstones  of  the  Kiowa  Formation  reveal 
that  water  in  them  may  be  under  artesian 
pressure.  It  is  imperative  that  studies  be  con- 
tinued to  determine  whether  this  underflow 
exists  and  whether  it  could  feed  a  system 
of  fractures.  One  can  state  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  access  of  water  to  the  salt,  at 
calculated  or  higher  than  calculated  temper- 
atures, would  create  a  thermal  convection 
and  circulation  system.  Most  certainly,  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  would  take  place  and  the 
Integrity  of  the  storage  site  could  no  longer 
be  maintained.  The  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems are  crucial  to  the  safety  of  the  reposi- 
tory site. 

The  precise  number  of  oil  and  gas  wells 
on  the  site  and  the  plan  for  sealing  them 
should  be  included  in  the  Environmental 
Statement.  This  is  a  vital  consideration  to 
the  integrity  of  the  bedded  rock  and  must 
be  completed  before  the  operation  of  the 
repository  is  authorized. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Dr.  Hambleton  of 
the  Kansas  Geological  Survey  contains  an 
orderly  discussion  of  the  thermal,  geophys- 
ical, and  radiological  problems. 

ECOLOGICAL    IMPACT 

The  ecology  section  of  the  Environmental 
Statement  is  inadequate.  Despite  the  tremen- 
dous potential  for  ecological  problems  which 
the  project  presents,  less  than  one  page  Is 
devoted  to  this  subject. 

Radiological  and  Physiological  Effects — 
Page  37  in  the  Statement  concludes.  "In 
general,  no  significant  effect  on  wildlife 
populations  is  anticipated  either  in  regards 
to  numbers  or  in  species  composition." 

ifie  descriptions  of  the  site  ecology  should 
Include  more  than  the  bare  mention  of  the 
vertebrate  components.  A  statement  of  the 
functional  relationships  between  all  known 
components  of  the  ecosystem  is  essential, 
along  with  a  description  of  the  required  re- 
search. 

Ecologlsts  at  Kansas  State  University  con- 
ducted  surveys  and  reported  on  various 
aspects  of  the  site  ecology.  In  the  fall  of 
1970,  they  submitted  extensive  reports  with 
recommendations.  These  scientists  state  that 
the  determination  of  what  Is  "significant 
effect"  on  the  ecology  is  Important  and  can- 
not be  detected  unless  continual  monitoring 
of  the  environment  Is  instituted  immediately. 

Meteorological  Effects — The  cUmatologlcal 
and  meteorological  section  presented  a  very 
light  overview  of  the  wind  patterns  and 
velocities.  An  assessment  of  the  potential 
problems  related  to  the  spread  of  escaped 
radioactive  particulates  or  gases,  and  an  ade- 
quate monitoring  system  to  detect  accidental 
releases  to  the  atmosphere  must  be  Included. 
In  view  of  some  of  the  recent  accidental 
releases  of  radioactive  material,  it  Is  impera- 
tive that  this  problem  receive  further  con- 
sideration, especially  with  respect  to  poten- 
tial for  carrying  radioactive  material  down- 
ward over  populated  areas. 

Surveillance  and  Monitoring — The  need 
for  monitoring  to  detect  changes  if  they 
occur  Is  essential.  The  continuous  studies 
proposed  by  the  Kansas  State  ecologlsts 
would  monitor  the  effects  of  the  repository 
site  on  the  plant-animal  ecosystem.  These 
studies  require  acquisition  of  at  least  two 
(four  would  be  more  Ideal)  160-acre  tracts  of 
land  for  purposes  of  establishing  controls. 
Studies  must  be  initiated  prior  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  repository  site  if  they  are 
to  be  of  any  value  In  monitoring  the  effects 
of  the  operations  on  the  site. 


A  surveillance  and  monitoring  system  for 
all  aspects  of  the  project  should  include  the 
following: 

(a)  Studies  must  be  conducted  before. 
during,  and  after  the  active  storage  of  radio- 
active wastes,  on  the  composition  of  the 
vegetation,  populations  of  invertebrate  and 
vertebrate  animals,  decomposers,  and  the 
radionuclide  concentrations  in  important 
members  of  each  trophic  level  in  the  area. 
Such  studies  must  be  made  both  on  the 
repository  site  and  on  control  sites  with  as 
similar  soils  and  vegetation  as  it  is  possible 
to  find.  The  control  areas  should  be  about 
five  miles  away,  preferably  to  the  east  and 
west. 

It  is  likely  that  the  heat  In  the  soil  will 
alter  the  moisture  relations  and  the  biota 
to  some  extent.  Even  though  change  In  the 
biota  may  well  be  acceptable,  the  extent  of 
change  must  be  determined,  and  we  must 
know  the  source  and  rate  of  increase  if  they 
occvir.  The  control  areas  must  be  far  enough 
away  from  the  repository  site  so  as  to  pre- 
clude radionuclide  contamination,  yet  the 
areas  should  be  close  enough  to  determine 
normal  radionuclide  concentrations  and  to 
make  comparative  studies  possible  and  to 
keep  weather  variations  low. 

(b)  Monitoring  of  radionuclide  concen- 
trations and  thermal  levels  must  be  carried 
on  In  the  atmosphere,  stream,  groundwater, 
and  soil  of  the  repository  area,  the  control 
areas,  and  of  selected  other  sites  In  Rice  or 
adjoining  counties.  Such  a  plan  should  be 
Included  in  the  Environmental  Statement. 

ic)  Meteorological  records  must  be  col- 
lected before,  during,  and  after  storage  of 
radioactive  wastes,  both  on  the  repository 
site  and  on  the  control  areas. 

The  enclosed  letters  from  Dr.  Robel  and 
Dr.  Hulbert  contain  more  specific  informa- 
tion on  the  proposed  monitoring  and  sur- 
veillance programs  which  need  to  be  Initi- 
ated. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  transportation  problems  are  a  major 
concern.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  apparently  planned  to  utilize  only  rail- 
road shipping  for  waste  transport.  The  de- 
sign plans  for  the  unloading  points  include 
railhead  transfer  stations  without  provision 
for  truck  or  air  shipments.  This  decision  has 
been  made  although  the  suitability  of  rail- 
road beds  to  take  the  loadings  associated 
with  the  large  shipments  and  heavy  shielded 
railroad  cars  is  not  mentioned. 

If  the  statements  that  the  surface  tem- 
perature of  the  high-level  shipping  casks  will 
be  approximately  350°  C  is  correct,  then  the 
containers  will  not  be  In  conformance 
with  the  A.E.C.  or  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation regulations.  If  the  casks  are  to  ap- 
proach this  temperature,  and  no  cooling 
system  Is  included,  then  the  railroad  cars 
will  constitute  a  hazard  to  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

UTILITIES 

Provision  of  adequate  utilities  is  also  im- 
portant. Although  the  Enviromnental  State- 
ment suggests  that  ample  electric  capacity 
Is  available,  recent  communications  indicate 
that  the  provision  of  service  to  the  high  level 
mine  is  dependent  upon  construction  of  a 
new  substation  by  Kansas  Power  and  Light 
Company.  It  is  recommended  that  an 
emergency  power  supply  be  available  In  ad- 
dition to  the  planned  surface  utility  supply. 

RETRIEVAL 

A  primary  concern  with  regard  to  the  high 
level  mine  is  related  to  the  retrieval  of  the 
stored  wastes.  The  Statement  on  P.  18-19 
Implies  that  because  the  storage  site  will  be 
permanent,  and  because  the  circumstances 
requiring  recovery  are  not  obvious  at  the 
present  time,  no  effort  will  be  expended  to 
plan  or  demonstrate  a  system  which  would 
allow  recovery.  This  type  of  negative  attitude 
could  endanger  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Kansas. 


The  facility  must  be  designed  to  facilitate 
retrieval.  The  portion  of  the  paragraph  bc- 
ifinnlng  on  line  23  of  page  18  of  the  Environ- 
mental Statement  Is  misleading.  Not  only 
la  there  Insufficient  data  available  to  demon- 
strate that  the  capsules  can  be  relocated  with 
precision  after  they  have  been  burled  for  ten 
or  more  years,  but  the  remote  mining  equip- 
ment which  Is  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
U  not  available. 

'WASTB  CONTAINEKS 

The  report  Implies  that  the  high  level 
waste  residues  are  to  be  encapsulated  In 
high  integrity  containers.  This  concept  Is 
misleading  If  the  capsules  used  by  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  during  the  Salt 
Vault  tests  are  selected.  The  tested  contain- 
ers were  light  walled  (0.125  Inch)  stainless 
gteel  containers  which  are  well-suited  to  the 
operations  Involved  In  encapsulating  the 
waste,  but  not  suited  for  long-term  Integrity 
If  the  container  Is  subjected  to  mechanical 
shock,  Internal  pressure  or  the  corrosive  en- 
vironment of  the  salt  bed.  In  order  to  protect 
the  safety  of  the  working  area  and  the  sur- 
rounding environment.  It  Is  important  that 
these  containers  be  properly  engineered  for 
high  integrity. 

Waste  packages  of  alpha  wastes  should  be 
required  to  be  sealed  containers  In  standard 
sizes  for  handling  and  storage  operations. 
The  waste  should  be  non-toxic,  non-flamma- 
ble solids  with  the  same  stipulation  for  the 
containers.  In  addition,  the  containers 
should  be  of  sufficient  structural  Integrity  to 
sustain  handling,  stacking,  and  crushed  salt 
backfilling  operations.  The  returnable  con- 
tainers should  not  be  restricted  to  rail  car 
transport  as  discussed  under  transportation. 
Waste-storage  canister  design  should  In- 
clude consideration  of  canister  structtiral  In- 
tegrity in  bedded  salt  environments  for  rea- 
sonably long  periods  of  time,  concurrent  with 
the  design  to  facilitate  retrieval  of  stored 
waste  material.  (Concrete  compression  mem- 
bers between  concrete  liners  are  a  possibil- 
ity.) This  Is  Important  because  the  spacing 
of  containers  to  preclude  radioactive  decay 
from  heat  creating  excessive  temperatures  In 
the  salt  cannot  be  assured  If  the  waste  con- 
tainers lose  their  integrity  and  are  free  to 
migrate  in  the  salt. 

SrrE    AND   FACILITIES 

The  Site  Selection  section  of  the  report 
should  Include  water  as  a  valuable  resource 
for  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  description  of 
the  site  and  requirements  should  Include 
a  stipulation  for  permanent  bomb-resistant 
markers  located  at  the  corners  of  the  site  to 
serve  as  warning  monuments  to  future  gen- 
erations. The  peripheral  surface  area  of  the 
storage  vaults  should  be  dlmensionally  de- 
fined and  marked  The  sub-surface  salt  and 
mineral  rights  should  also  be  acquired  prior 
to  authorization  for  the  project  with  con- 
tingencies for  expansion  planned  in  order  to 
provide  a  thermal  cushion  area.  All  planning 
for  future  repositories  or  ex{>ansion  of  the 
present  site  should  be  completed  before  the 
project  is  undertaken. 

The  alpha  waste  facility  should  mention 
the  surveillance  and  control  procedures  to 
prevent  fissionable  material  from  being  In- 
troduced into  the  wMte  storage  area.  A  re- 
ceiving Inventory  checking  system,  either  In 
the  surface  facilities  or  in  the  mine,  should  be 
provided  to  assure  control  of  strategic  fission- 
able material  or  sabotage  attempts.  The 
AJl.C.  should  have  plans,  procedures,  facilities 
and  personnel  for  this  surveillance  system 
Included  in  the  Environmental  Statem.ent. 

The  description  of  the  high  level  waste 
facility  is  vague.  The  facility  will  supposedly 
consist  of  a  waste  receiving  building,  a  newly 
mined  area  underground,  and  misceUaneous 
surface  support  facilities.  The  miscellaneous 
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surface  support  facilities  should  be  described 
in  detail  as  should  the  monitoring  system 
for  exhaust  gases.  Emergency  plans  for  mine 
shutdown  in  the  event  of  a  power  failure, 
accident,  or  other  unforeseen  problems  must 
be  discussed  also. 

There  is  no  discussion  regarding  a  surface 
holding  area  (swimming  pool).  Such  a  hold- 
ing area  is  required  and  must  be  capable  of 
accommodating  a  receival  backlog  created 
by  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 
(a)  mining  disruptions,  (b)  storage  cavity 
drilling  flow  times  associated  with  matching 
spacing  requirements  and  radiation  levels  of 
waste  containers,  (c)  uncoordinated  surges 
in  receival  of  waste  material,  and  (d)  high 
rejection  rates  from  repository  inspection  of 
wE^te  containers.  These  eventualities  must  be 
planned  for  and  accommodated  by  the  sur- 
face facilities. 

EXCESS    SALT    DISPOSAL 

The  discussion  of  the  mine  operation  Indi- 
cates that  most  of  the  salt  will  remain  below 
the  surface.  This  will  be  very  dlfflctUt  to 
accomplish  as  the  rates  of  storage  Increase 
during  the  later  years  of  operation.  The  min- 
ing operation  will  generate  ever  increasing 
quantities  of  salt  and  will  become  a  sizeable 
aspect  of  the  repository  operation.  Space  re- 
quirements for  the  mined  salt  indicate  that 
disposal  will  become  a  critical  problem.  When 
this  problem  arises.  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  salt  be  sold  to  commercial  outlets  or  de- 
posited in  other  nearby  salt  mines  as 
stated  •   •  •. 

TOPEKA,  Kanb., 
February  22,  1971. 
Mr.  John  A.  Eelewine, 

Assistant  General  Manager  for  Operations, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mh.  Erlewine:  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit the  recommendations  and  concerns  of 
the  appropriate  state  agencies  and  citizens 
of  Kansas  with  respect  to  the  November  1970 
draft  of  the  Environmental  Statement.  Ra- 
dioactive  Waste  Repository,  Lyons,  Kansas. 
We  advise  the  recommendations  In  the  at- 
tached Report  be  Included  in  the  final  draft 
of  the  Environmental  Statement. 

The  concept  of  isolating  radioactive  wastes 
from  the  natural  environment  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens  Is  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  the  goals  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  efforts  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  develop 
methods  of  reducing  the  waste  volume  and 
permanently  disposing  of  them  In  lmf>enne- 
able  rocks  are  necessary  and  commendable. 
Because  bedded  salt  deposits  presently 
offer  one  of  the  more  satisfactory  methods 
for  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  and  a  site 
near  Lyons,  Kansas,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
repository  location  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  State  of  Kansas  Is  responsi- 
ble to  its  citizens  for  assuring  the  safety  of 
the  project  over  thousands  of  years.  Despite 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  all  prob- 
lems which  may  arise,  investigation  must  be 
undertaken  with  respect  to  those  problems 
which  are  foreseeable  and  which  are  here- 
with recommended. 

The  major  problems  not  covered  adequate- 
ly by  the  Environmental  Statement  fall  Into 
the  categories  of  transportation,  geological 
and  site  integrity,  surveillance  and  monitor- 
ing, and  retrievabillty.  These  problems  are 
reviewed  In  considerable  detail  In  the  en- 
closed Report. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  limited 
Itself  initially  to  a  discussion  of  only  raU 
transportation.  Some  of  the  railroad  beds  and 
tracks  In  Kansas  over  which  these  loads 
would  necessarily  traverse  to  reach  Lyons 
are  in  questionable  condition  and  further  In- 
vestigation Is  necessary  to  assure  the  safety 


of  delivering  shipments  to  the  site.  In  addi- 
tion, adequate  designs  of  the  transportation 
system  have  not  been  presented  despite  re- 
assurances from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion that  they  will  conform  to  the  specifica- 
tions set  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  handling  procedures  to  prevent  sabotage 
or  loss  of  fissionable  material  are  not  de- 
scribed. In  addition,  the  container  problems 
need  to  be  treated  In  greater  depth  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

Monitoring  and  surveillance  Is  not  ade- 
quately considered  in  the  Environmental 
Statement.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
contracted  with  Kansas  scientists  to  make  a 
preliminary  site  evaluation  and  their  rec- 
ommendations that  the  site  to  be  monitored 
before,  during,  and  after  its  use  as  a  reposi- 
tory have  not  been  acknowledged.  The  sur- 
veillance of  the  ecological,  meteorological, 
hydrologlcal,  geological,  radiological,  and 
thermal  factors  must  also  be  instituted  as 
soon  as  possible  to  allow  the  detection  of 
any  serious  alteration  In  the  environment  of 
this  site. 

According  to  our  Kansas  scientists,  the 
planning  and  implementing  necessary  to  as- 
sure retrievabillty  of  the  high  level  wastes 
are  not  provided.  The  only  provision  cited 
which  allows  recovery  is  the  documentation 
of  the  location  of  casks.  This  Is  Inadequate 
because  the  wastes  are  presently  scheduled 
to  be  encapsulated  In  casks  which  will  lose 
their  integrity  within  a  few  years  after  bur- 
ial. When  the  casks  disintegrate,  the  solid 
particles  of  radioactive  waste  will  then  be 
free  to  migrate  according  to  their  heat  and 
radioactive   material   content. 

The  Kansas  scientists  are  concerned  with 
the  effects  of  heat,  radiation  damage  and 
subsidence  as  it  relates  to  the  integrity  of  the 
site.  They  suggest  that  the  evaluation  in 
the  Environmental  Statement  Is  based  on 
a  homogeneous  bed  of  salt  rather  than  the 
layered  salt  and  share  which  actually  exists, 
and  that  therefore  this  evaluation  may  not 
be  realistic. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  future  of  Kansas 
be  protected  and  feel  that  the  Investigations 
recommended  In  the  attached  report  must 
be  undertaken  promptly.  The  final  draft  of 
the  Environmental  Statement  should  Indi- 
cate this  Intent. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  re- 
viewing and  commenting  on  the  Environ- 
mental Statement.  Our  objectives  are  simi- 
lar— to  assure  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
people  while  disposing  of  a  hazardous  waste 
in  a  permanent  and  safe  location.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  wishes 
to  provide  a  truly  safe  national  repository. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Very  truly  yovirs, 

Robert  Docking, 
Governor  of  Kansas. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MHIiER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
American  people  have  the  greatest  ac- 
cess to  information  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world.  In  January  1969,  95 
percent  of  all  American  households  had 
at  least  one  television  set.  Of  those  hav- 
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Ing  a  TV  receiver,  32  percent  were  color 
sets.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican households  having  television  at  that 
time  had  two  TV  sets. 
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TEXTILE  QUOTA  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (.Mr.  Mizell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
guished  colleagues  to  a  development 
that  should  have  a  great  impact  on  our 
deliberations  over  proposed  textUe  quota 
legislation. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  informed 
me  yesterday  that  former,^ employees  of 
the  now-idle  Arista  Mills  Co.  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  are  eligible  to  apply  for  Gov- 
ernment assistance  provided  to  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  U.S. 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  coimtries. 

A  similar  ruling  was  issued  In  Novem- 
ber, stating  that  the  company  itself  was 
eligible  for  Government  assistance,  but 
the  new  ruling  extends  eligibility  to 
workers  as  well. 

The  significance  of  this  action — and  we 
should  attach  very  great  significance  to 
this  action — is  that  there  is  now  oflQcial 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  high  rate 
of  textile  imports  from  Asian  competitors 
has  been  directly  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  textile  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Three  former  workers  at  Arista  Mills 
filed  a  petition  in  January  to  determine 
if  they  were  eligible  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance provided  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

The  Tariff  Commission  ruled  yester- 
day that  the  workers  were  eligible  to 
apply  for  assistance,  which  could  include 
retraining,  relocation,  or  a  supplement 
to  unemployment  insurance,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  have  final  deter- 
mination of  whether  such  assistance  will 
be  awarded,  and  in  what  cases. 

The  Tariff  Commission  ruling  stated 
thatr— 

As  a  result,  In  major  part,  of  conceeslons 
granted  under  trade  agreements,  articles  Uke 
or  directly  competitive  with  the  fabrics 
formerly  produced  at  the  Arista  Mills  Ckim- 
p&ny  are  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  In  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  the  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  of  a  significant 
number  or  proportion  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that  this  will  be 
the  last  such  ruling  made  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  I  am  convinced  that  more 
industries  will  become  insolvent  and 
more  workers  will  become  unemployed 
unless  the  flood  of  textile  imports  is 
stopped. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  by  ruling  in 
favor  of  the  former  Arista  workers,  has 
set  a  precedent  that,  though  extremely 
well  merited,  could  result  In  astronomi- 
cal costs  for  retraining  workers,  for  re- 
locating them,  and  for  paying  them  cash 
subsidies  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

How  long  must  this  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  we  can  all  realize  that  to  effec- 
tively cope  wltb-thls  problem,  we  must  go 
to  its  source.  And  the  source  is  none  other 


tlmn  the  low -wage  Asian  textile  pro- 
ducers who  are  flooding  our  domestic 
markets. 

The  major  source  is  a  trading  partner 
that  meets  serious,  negotiating  efforts 
with  either  intransigence  or  approval  of 
a  proposal  that  is  completely  unaccept- 
able, by  any  reasonable  standards. 

These  developments,  Mr.  Speaker, 
serve  better  than  any  rhetoric  or  any  set 
of  statistics  to  prove  that  we  desparately 
need  effective  textile  quota  legislation  to 
protect  American  textile  industries  and 
American  textile  jobs,  and  we  need  It 
now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  as  fervently  and 
as  sincerely  as  I  possibly  can,  to  support 
the  textile  quota  bill  which  I  introduced 
on  Tuesday,  and  to  join  with  me  in  voting 
for  its  passage. 

Arista  Mills  is  only  one  example  of  the 
lethal  effect  imrestricted  importation 
can  have  on  our  domestic  textile  indus- 
tr>-.  How  many  more  companies  must  be 
shut  down,  and  how  many  more  men  and 
women  must  lose  their  jobs,  before  we 
at  last  see  the  right  course  of  action,  ajid 
foUowit? 


WISE  DECISION  ON  MILK 
SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley),  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEry.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased,  as  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  were,  to  learn  that  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin 
has  decided  to  hold  the  line  on  dairy  price 
supports  at  $4.66  per  hundredweight  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1, 
1971. 

In  his  annoimcement  Friday,  Secre- 
tary Hardin  pointed  out  that  a  year  ago 
the  price  support  was  increased  by  38 
cents  per  hundredweight.  At  that  point, 
total  milk  production  in  the  Nation  was 
declining.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
decline  has  not  only  been  halted,  but  re- 
versed and  now  farmers  are  producing 
slightly  more  milk  than  they  were  a  year 
ago — and  Government  surpluses  are 
climbing  again. 

The  wise  and  thoroughly  considered 
decision  by  Secretary  Hardin  should  be 
applauded  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  long-range  future  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Dairy  farmers  need  only  look  to 
the  past  record  of  soybean  sales  and 
farmer  prices  as  an  indication  of  what 
can  happen  when  the  Government-es 
tablished  floor  under  the  price  is  too 
high. 

The  dramatic  recovery  of  the  soybean 
industry  since  Secretary^iardin  made  his 
most  statesmanlike  TCcision  to  reduce 
the  soybean  support  level  2  years  ago  is 
an  excellent  example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  Government  supports  are  used 
as  Congress  meant  them  to  be — a  floor 
under  the  price,  not  the  price-setting 
mechauiism.  The  market  is  the  best  ve- 
hicle for  determining  price.  Dairy  inter- 
ests should  express  appreciation  to  Sec- 
retary Hardin  for  making  a  constructive 


decision  to  retain  dairy  price  supports  at 
their  present  level. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  of  March  10  to 
Secretary  Hardin  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Certain  dairy  Inter- 
ests are  seeking  an  Increase  In  support  level 
from  85  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

I  m  writing  In  opposition  to  an  Increase  at 
this  stage.  I  do  so  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
Interest  of  the  dairy  industry  and  our  posi- 
tion In  world  trade. 

The  February  1,  1971.  Cold  Storage  Report 
of  the  U.SU.A.  Indicates  total  U.S.  butter 
stocko  are  95  million  pounds  above  a  year 
ago  and  government-owned  butter  Is  40  mil- 
lion pounds  more  than  In  1970.  This  shows 
an  unfortunate  jjosltlon  contrasted  with  that 
prevailing  prior  to  last  year's  Increase  of  five 
percent  In  the  support  rate. 

While  many  farmers  need  and  deserve 
higher  net  Income,  an  Increase  lu  dairy  sup- 
port  level  to  90  percent  of  parity  may  well 
have  the  reverse  effect  on  their  Income.  A 
representative  of  the  dairy  Industry  told  me 
recently  that  the  price  he  was  receiving  for 
milk  on  his  farm  was  well  above  the  current 
level  and  was  even  above  the  proposed  90 
percent  of  parity  level.  It  seems  to  me  dairy- 
men would  do  well  to  examine  the  record 
of  soybean  sales  and  prices  since  your  stales- 
manlike  approach  to  the  loan  level  for  that 
crop  two  years'  ago.  The  dairy  Industry 
spokesman  who  visited  my  office  privately 
conceded  that  an  increased  suppwrt  level  was 
actually  not  In  the  best  interest  of  the  dairy 
Industry. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  higher  support 
levels  could  bring  directly  to  our  domestic 
dairy  Industry,  the  potential  effect  on  world 
trade  is  important.  Recent  visits  I've  had  with 
representatives  of  EEC  governments  present 
potential  International  trade  problems  for 
the  United  States  if  our  dairy  support  level 
Is  Increased. 

When  I  suggested  to  a  Dutch  Cabinet  Min- 
ister recently  that  American  agriculture  Is 
working  out  Its  agricultural  income  prob- 
lems without  going  the  way  of  trade  bar- 
riers, he  cited  the  increase  In  the  dairy  sup- 
port price  of  a  year  ago  as  an  exception. 

At  a  critical  period  In  world  trade,  a  deli- 
cate balance  between  demand  and  supply  for 
dairy  products,  and  when  the  dairy  Indus- 
try's profits  are  not  depressed,  I  hope  you 
win  decide  to  maintain  U.S.  dairy  support 
level  for  the  next  year  at  not  more  than  85 
percent  of  parity  level. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findley, 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  information  already 
on  record  concerning  dairy  price  sup- 
ports, it  should  be  noted  that  several 
dairy  organizations  have  not  been  seek- 
ing the  higher  support  level. 

Included  among  them  is  Land  O'  Lakes 
Creameries,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Miim., 
one  of  the  most  successful  dairy  coop- 
eratives in  the  Nation  and  one  which  has 
an  outstanding  record  of  butter  sales. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  Land  O' 
Lakes  has  recorded  increased  butter 
sales  each  year  while  nationally  butter 
con.=umptlon  continues  to  decline. 

In  a  recent  memo  this  leading  dairy 
cooperative  clearly  outlined  Its  reasons 
for  not  seeking  increased  dairy  supports. 
The  substance  of  that  memo  is  printed 
with  these  remarks. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  more  success- 
ful independent  dairy  cooperatives  in 
Wisconsin  has  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  increased  support  prices.  In  a  story 
taken  from  the  Appleton  Post-Crescent 
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of  Appleton,  Wis.,  on  January  28,  1971, 
the  general  manager  of  Consolidated 
Badger  Cooperative  of  Shawano,  Wis., 
questions  the  wisdom  of  higher  price 
supports.  A  copy  of  that  newspaper  ac- 
count is  also  attached  to  these  remark*. 
A  story  taken  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  March  9,  1971, 
reporting  the  increases  in  dairy  surpluses 
since  the  support  price  was  increased  a 
year  ago. 

From  these  illustrations  it  should  be 
clear  that  responsible  voices  in  agricul- 
ture and  some  of  the  leading  spokesmen 
in  the  dairy  industry  do  not  favor  higher 
dairy  price  supports.  I  urge  all  who  are 
considering  sponsorship  of  a  proposal  to 
raise,  by  statute,  the  dairy  price  floor, 
to  consider  thoroughly  the  hardships 
to  soybean  growers  caused  by  the  for- 
mer administration  when  it  pegged  loan 
rates  at  a  higher  level  than  the  market 
would  bear. 

Examine,  too,  the  outstanding  record 
of  growth  in  both  sales  and  farmer  prices 
for  soybeans  in  the  2  years  since  Secre- 
tary Hardin  took  a  most  statesmanlike 
approach  to  the  problem  and  lowered  the 
soybean  loan  rate.  Dairymen  need  to 
ponder  well  the  problems  they  face  as 
individual  farmers  and  what  pricing 
farm  goods  too  high  for  the  market  has 
done  to  cotton,  as  well  as  soybeans. 

No  agricultural  commodity,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  cotton,  has  been 
more  adversely  affected  by  substitutes 
than  has  milk.  Dairymen  who  have  seen 
per  capita-consiimption  of  their  product 
decline  for  the  past  several  years  should 
ask  themselves  what  higher  prices  for 
their  milk  and  milk  products  will  do  to 
total  milk  sales  and  prices. 

The  Land  O'  Lakes  memorandimi  fol- 
lows: 

Review  ov  the  Dairy  Situation 
Several  important  factors  are  emerging  in 
the  dairy  Industry  which  need  to  be  recog- 
nized in  establishing  the  dairy  price  support 
for  1971.  They  also  point  up  the  need  for  a 
review  and  "overhaul"  of  our  basic  dairy  pol- 
icies. Several  comparisons  are  made  between 
1965  and  1970  so  we  can  note  the  trends 
taking  place. 

1.  Consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts have  declined  11  percent  per  capita 
(whole  milk  equivalent  basis)  since  1965 — 
refer  to  Table  1. 

2.  The  price  of  all  milk  at  wholesale  has 
Increased  34  percent,  manufacturing  milk  Is 
up  41  percent  and  bottling  milk  price  Is  up 
39  percent  since  1965  as  price  support  for 
manufacturing  grade  milk  has  been  raised 
to  keep  pace  with  parity.  Refer  to  Table  2. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  Increases 
are  fairly  well  In  line  with  Increases  In  per 
capita  Income.  Had  demand  remained  con- 
stant per  capita  consumption  should  not 
have  declined. 

3.  Tony  Mathls,  who  vcrltes  the  Dairy 
Situation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
predicts  the  decline  In  per  capita  civilian 
consumption  In  1971  may  be  slightly  greater 
than  the  6  pound  milk  equivalent  decline  of 
1970.  This  prediction  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption of  no  change  in  price  supports. 

If  we  have  no  change  in  price  supports 
this  year  (current  level  of  $4.66  Is  about  79 
percent  of  parity)  the  support  level  will  fall 
close  to  76  percent  of  parity  If  not  below  by 
April  1  of  1972,  and  producers  net  return 
will  sufl:er  accordingly.  If  price  supports  are 


raised  this  year,  the  decime  In  per  capita 
consumption  wlU  be  greater,  but  more  Im- 
portant— 

(a)  Price  support  increases  since  1965  have 
forced  butter  prices  up  18  percent  and  cheese 
44  percent,  while  nonfat  dry  milk  has  gone 
up  a  whopping  86  percent.  Refer  to  Table  3. 

The  table  also  shows  the  percent  Increase 
In  price  of  the  various  dairy  Items  since  1965. 

Cheese  has  rode  these  price  Increases  up 
very  nicely  as  noted  in  the  Increase  In  per 
capita  consumption,  but  ootild  It  have  taken 
an  86  percent  Increase? 

If  price  supports  arc  raised  In  1971,  I  ex- 
pect nonfat  dry  milk  will  carry  most  of  the 
burden  compared  to  any  butter  price  in- 
crease. 

TABLE  l.-MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCT  SALES  (DOMESTIC 
DISAPPEARANCE,  COMMERCIAL  SOURCES)  TOTAL  AND 
PER  CAPITA,  UNITED  STATES,  1965-70' 


grade  milk  which  means  that  more  than  half 
of  manufactured  dairy  products  fere  made 
frcrm  Orade  A  surplus  milk. 

Wheh  we  are  dealing  with,  "what  level  of 
price  supports",  we  must  keep  the  total  pic- 
ture In  focus — ^more  than  55  percent  of  the 
milk  sold  from  farms  Is  made  Into  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  and  less  than  46  per- 
cent Is  used  as  Quid  mUk  (In  Class  I) . 

TABLE  3.— AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICE  CHANGE  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  SINCE  1%5 


Product 

Pounds  per  capita 
1965           1970 

Percent 
change 

Fluid  milk  and  cream 
(whole  milk  equivalent)... 

Butter - 

American  cheese        

294.0 
5.8 
5.7 
3.4 
4.6 
15.8 
18.8 
6.6 
4.8 

563.0 
.6 

258.0 
4.4 
6.8 
4.4 
5.1 
11.8 
17.9 
7.5 
5.0 

506.0 
.8 

-12 
-24 
-rl9 

+29 

Cottafle  cheese'      

+11 

Evaporated  and  condensed... 

Icecream 

Ice  milk. - 

-25 
-5 

+  14 
+4 

Aggregate  (whole  milk 

equivalent) 

Whey  solids 

-11 

+33 

'  Excludes  milk  used  on  tarms  where  produced  and  distribu- 
tion from  USD  A  supplies;  includes  sales  to  the  Armed  Services 
tor  use  in  the  Unitecl  States. 

'  Includes  full  skim  American. 

TABLE  2  -INCREASE  IN  PRICES  PAID  FOR  MILK  SINCE  1965 


Product 


1965 


1970 


Dollars  per  hundredweight 
average  lest- 
All  milk  at  wholesale  ....        J4.  23 
Manufacturinggrademilk_.  3.34 

Bottling  milk 5.39 

Blend  price 4.63 

Changes  in  per  capita  income 
(dollars  per  person) 
Per  capita  disposable 

income 2.  432 

Deflated  to  1958  basis  -...        2,  213 


J5.69 
4.70 
6.94 
6.07 


3,292 
2,464 


Percent 
change 


+34 
+41 
4  29 
+31 


35.3 
11.3 


(b)  As  cheese  production  Increases  so  does 
whey  production.  We  are  currently  using 
only  160  million  lbs.  of  whey  solids  for  hu- 
man food  out  of  a  total  of  something  over 
1,300  million  lbs.  New  large  automated  cheese 
plants  now  coming  Into  production  and  on 
the  drawing  boards,  combined  with  the  pol- 
lution problem  of  many  of  the  existing  cheese 
plants,  wUl  cause  a  rapid  Increase  In  whey 
solids  utilized  for  human  food  In  the  period 
ahead.  Thus,  a  serious  competitive  problem 
for  nonfat  dry  milk  Is  looming  on  the  hori- 
zon. The  30  percent  Increase  In  CCC  pur- 
chases occurring  In  1970-71  may  prove  modeet 
compared  to  this  year  or  next  depending  on 
when  supports  are  increased.  The  net  gov- 
ernment expenditures  of  dairy  price  supports 
excluding  school  milk  was  »284  million  In  the 
year  ending  April  1, 1970.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  will  be  $400  mUllon  this  year.  In- 
creased quantities  of  butter,  powder  and 
cheese  purchases  resulting  from  Increased 
milk  production,  decreased  consumption  and 
larger  Imports  of  dairy  products  combined 
with  higher  support  prices  have  caused  this 
40  percent  increase  In  government  costs  this 
year. 

(c)  Current  estimates  are  that  there  re- 
mains about  30  billion  lbs.  of  manufacturing 


Percent 

Product 

1965 

1970 

ctange 

B.LS.  1957-59  =  100: 

All  dairy  products 

105.0 

130.5 

-t-24 

Fluid  milk  (store  price)... 

102.8 

127.0 

+24 

Butter         

103.6 

121.1 

417 

116.6 

94.4 

105.3 

157.5 

103.8 
131.4 

+  35 

Ice  cream                    

+10 

Evaporated- 

+25 

Colored  margerine 

101.9 

lll.l 

+9 

Change  in  price-supported 

items  (cents  per 

pound): 
Butter            

58.96 
14.6 
36.4 

69.7 
27.2 
52.0 

4-18.1 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

+86.3 

Cheese           

-(-44.0 

(d)  Originally,  the  Federal  Order  program 
and  dairy  price  supports  were  two  separate 
phenomena.  This  Is  no  longer  true  as  price 
supports  basically  determines  the  Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin series  on  which  Federal  Order 
prices  are  established. 

This  gives  us  the  interesting  situation 
where,  if  an  organization  with  a  lot  of  grade 
A  milk  can  do  anything  to  enhance  the  Min- 
nesota-Wisconsin series  price,  he  benefits  di- 
rectly on  all  hLs  grade  A  sales. 

At  the  same  time  an  Increase  In  price  sup- 
ports automatically  puts  a  floor  under  the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin  price  series  which  en- 
hances the  grade  A  price  for  the  whole  next 
year. 

We  have  a  concern  that  some  ol  the  pre- 
dominately fluid  or  grade  A  organizations 
that  have  some  manufacturing  operations  in 
Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  and  thus  can  in- 
fluence the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  series  price 
may  overlook  the  Impact  of  an  inflated  Min- 
nesota-Wisconsin series  price  or  a  price  sup- 
port level  that  adversely  effects  sales  of  milk 
and  dairy  products. 

Tables  4  and  5  Indicate  the  Minnesota- Wis- 
consin series  price  leaves  a  minus  margin 
quite  frequently.  Table  6  perhaps  provides 
one  clue  to  the  minuses  on  the  manufactur- 
ing side.  When  the  pay  price  Is  below  the 
announced  blend,  this  may  provide  some 
cuohion  to  overpay  on  manufacturing  milk, 
and  thus  Increase  the  Mmnesota-Wlsconsln 
series  price  which  In  turn  Increases  the  Class 
I  price  under  the  federal  milk  orders. 

(e)  We  have  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convene  a  committee  representing 
all  sectors  of  the  dairy  industry  to  study  and 
develop  a  proposed  set  of  dairy  policies  ap- 
propriate to  the  current  and  developing  sta- 
tus of  the  dairy  Industry  and  national  eco- 
nomy. 
That  status  Includes: 

(1)  75  percent  of  all  milk  Is  grade  A— 27 
states  are  100  percent  grade  A. 

(2)  Large  regional  coops  operate  In  several 
federal  market  orders  and  process  manufac- 
tured products  as  well  as  sell  fluid  milk. 

(3)  Federal  orders  are  no  longer  single  mar- 
ket oriented. 

(4 )  Land  O'Lakee  position  on  price  support 
level : 

(a)  Our  policy  Is  always  to  pay  the  pro- 
ducer the  highest  price  possible,  campdtlble 
with  good  business  practices  and  without  Im- 
pairing a  sound  financial  position. 

(b)  We  believe  the  present  level  of  sxip- 
ports  ($4.66  per  cwt.  for  average  test;  Is  the 
most  sound  for  1971  because — 
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TABLE  4.-PRICES  OF  MANUFACTURED  MILK  MADE  INTO  BUTTER  AND  POWDER  COMPARED  TO  MINNESOTA-WISCONSIN  SERIES  PRICES  BY  MONTHS.  1970-71 


Month 


Average  price 

Chicago        Nonlat 

92     dry  milk 

score   (Chicago) 


Gross 

value' 


Can 

afford 

to  pay  > 


M-W 
series 


DitteretKe 


Month 


January 6761 

February 6760 

March.. 6795 

April 6983 

May 6985 

Jun« 6981 

July      6980 


.2300 
.2315 
.2318 
.2596 
.2684 
.2677 
.2702 


{4.  85         {4. 23 


4.86 
4.88 
5.18 

5.25 
5.25 
5.27 


V4.67 
4.63 
4.58 
4.60 
4.58 
4.61 
4.60 


-J.  44  !  Ajgust 

— .  39  September.. - 

-.32  '  October 

—.04      November 

.05      December 

.02  January  1971. 
.05 


Average  price 

Can 

Chicago 

Nonlat 

92 

dry  milk 

Gross 

afford 

M-W 

score 

(Chicago) 

value  1 

to  pay  1 

series 

D.tterence 

.6938 

.2685 

$5.23 

$4.61 

J4.61 

J.  00 

.7052 

.2686 

5.29 

4.67 

4.66 

.01 

.7012 

.2685 

5.27 

4.65 

4.77 

-.12 

.6988 

.2682 

5.25 

4.63 

4.82 

-.19 

.        .7040 

.2690 

5.29 

4.67 

4.83 

-.16 

.        .6977 

.2691 

5.25 

4.63 

4.79 

-.16 

'  Gross  value  minus  a  62  cent  make  cost  gives  the  "Can  Afford  to  Pay"  price. 


Note:  L.O.L.  pay  prices  are  for  bulk  and  they  demonstrate  a  17  cents  bulk-can  differential  at 
the  beginning  ot  the  period  and  a  10  cents  differential  at  the  end. 


Example:  100  pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk  gives: 

Yield 
(pounds) 

(in 

Price 
dollars) 

Gross  value 
(in  dollars) 

Butter 

4.3 
8.1 

.32 

.6977 
.2691 
.2390 

=  3.00 

=  2.17 

=  .08 

5.25 

-62 

4.63 

-4.83 

DiftftrencA 

-.20 

TABLE  5.-PRICE  OF 

MANUFACTURED  MILK  MADE  INTO  CHEESE  COMPARED  TO  MINNESOTA-WISCONSm  SERIES  PRICES  BY  MONTHS,  1970-71 

Cheese 

exchange 

average 

Month                                   price 

Gross      Can  afford 
value'         to  pay— 

MW 
series 

Difference 
(dollar) 

Month 

Cheese 

exchange 

average 

price 

Gross      Can  afford 
value'        to  pay— 

MW 
series 

Difference 
(dollar) 

January 54.87 

February 53.12 

March... 53.00 

April 52.18 

May 52.16 

June 52.25 

J5.49             V4.:i 
5.  32               4.  54 
5.  32               4.  54 
5.  23               4.  45 
5. 24               4.  46 
5. 24              4.  46 
5. 24              4. 46 

$4.67 
4.63 
4.58 
4.60 
4.58 
4.61 
4.60 

.04 
-.09 
-.04 
-.15 
-.12 
-.15 
-.14 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January  1971 

52.25 

52.81 

55.25 

55.50 

55.50 

54.00 

$5.24 
5.30 
5.52 
5.55 
5.55 
5.41 

$4.46 
4.52 
4.74 
4.77 
4.77 
4.63 

$4.61 
4.66 
4.77 
4.82 
4.83 
4.79 

-.15 
-.14 
-.03 
-.05 
-.05 
-.16 

July 52.25 

'  The  gross  value  is  based  upon  a  9.45  lb.  yield  for  cheese  and  further  adjustments  for  whey 
and  *hey  cream.  The  "Can  afford  to  pay  price"  is  computed  by  deducting  a  78  cents  make  cost 
from  the  gross  value.  (See  example.) 


« 

Example:  100  lb 

5. 3.5  percent 

milk: 

Yield  (pounds) 
X  price 
(dollars) 

Gross  value 
(dollars) 

Cheese 

Whey 

Whey 

Minus 

Left  to 
Minne 

cream 

9.45X.  34J,= 
.35X.7140= 

. 

.138 

.2500 

.056 

solids 

Total  gross 
make  cost. 

pay  produc 
sota-Wiscon 

Difference. 

value 

5 

444 

.78 

ers 

4.664 
-4.79 

sin  series  price 

- 

.13 

TABLE  6.— GRADE  A  MILK  PRICES  IN 
lln  dollars! 

1970-71 

M-W 
series 

Order  68 
CI.  1 

Super- 
pool 
premium 

Percent 
CM 

An- 
nounced 
blend 

Mid-Am. 

blend 

(Mpls.) 

LOT 

blend 
(Mpls.) 

M-W 
series 

Order  68 
CI.  1 

Super- 
pool 
premium 

Percent 
CI.  1 

An- 
nounced 
blend 

Mid-Am. 

blend 

(Mpls.) 

LOT 

blend 

(Mpls.) 

January 

February 

March 

Apnl 

May 

4.67 
4.63 
4.58 
4.60 
4.58 
4  61 

5.69 
5.73 
5.69 
5.64 
5.66 
5.64 
5.67 

0.30 
.30 
.46 
.51 
.49 
.51 
.48 

48 
42 
39 
39 
35 
33 
39 

5.27 
5.18 

5.08 
5.08 
5.03 
5.03 
5.09 

5.01 
4.93 
4.93 
5.00 
5.00 
5.05 
5.09 

'5.C2 
4.% 
4.95 
5.00 
5.00 
5.03 
5.08 

August 

September.--. 

October 

November. -- 
December.-. 
January  1971. 

4.61 
4.66 
4.77 
4.82 
4.83 
4.79 

3.66 
5.67 
5.72 
5.83 
5.88 
5.89 

.49 
.48 
.43 
.32 
.27 
.26  . 

44 
57 
53 
52 
45 

5.16 
5.32 
5.34 
5.41 
5.37 

5.09 
5.15 
5.20 
5.20 
5.25 

5,10 
5.16 
5.21 
5.21 
5.26 

July 

4.60 

Pncepaid  at  St.  Michael,  Minn,  was  $0.06  less  from  January  to  September  which  reflects  the  location  differential.  LO'L  did  not  have  a  Mpls.  price  until  October  1970. 


(1)  Higher  price  support  would  Increase 
production  still  further  (Our  1971  forecast 
Is  118.6  billion. 

(3)  Sales  of  dairy  products  will  decline 
even  more  rapidly. 

(3)  When  consumers  substitute  oonsucfler 
packages  of  instant  nonfat  dry  mUk  for  either 
fluid  whole  milk  or  fluid  skim  milk  the  pro- 


ducer loses  $2.08  per  cwt.  (In  1970  skim  milk 
In  the  bottle  averaged  $3.86  per  cwt.  while 
skim  milk  In  manufacturing  milk  averaged 
$1.78  per  cwt. — a  different  of  $2.08).  Instant 
nonfat  consumer  package  sales  Increased  14 
percent  In  1969  over  1968  sales — strong  evi- 
dence that  substitution  Is  taking  place,  with 
a  loss  to  producers. 


(4)  If  supports  are  raised  to  85  percent  of 
parity,  the  cost  to  government  would  Increase 
as  follows  In  our  opinion: 

MiUiati 

1969   $284 

1970    400 

1971    550 
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5.  We  may  be  nearlng  the  point  where  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  (Dongress,  or  city  con- 
sumers may  force  expenditures  for  dairy 
supports  to  be  reduced  as  occurred  In  the 
early  1960's. 

6.  Etelry  farmers  In  the  midwest  are  rela- 
tively better  off  currently  than  the  livestock 
or  grain  farmer.  He  needs  more  money,  but 
we  should  get  It  for  him  by  adopting  new 
dairy  policies  that  will  allow  his  Income  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  economy  with- 
out seriously  disrupting  market  sales  of  dairy 
products. 

7.  The  argument  tised  last  year  and  again 
this  year  Is  that  the  Secretary  can  establish 
support  price  at  the  current  market  level  and 
not  Increase  cost  to  the  government  or  the 
consumer.  This  Is  not  true  because  both  the 
price  level  and  government  costs  Increased 
last  year  and  would  Increase  again  this  year. 

8.  We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
present  apparent  price  manipulation  which 
obviously  Is  being  done  to  influence  the  M-W 
price  series,  currently.  In  the  hopes  that  this 
will  In  turn  Influence  the  price  support  level. 
Refer  to  the  following  exhibit  material  which 
was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last 
week. 

9.  Rumors  persist  that  a  "deal"  has  been 
made  that  price  support  would  be  estab- 
lished at  the  level  of  M-W  series  price  exist- 
ing In  March. 

If  a  "deal"  has  In  fact  been  made  evidence 
of  manipulation  should  cancel  It. 

CHEESK    EXCHANGE    ACTrVrTIES 

1.  The  cheese  market  has  shown  greater 
strength  than  butter  or  powder  with  the 
result  that  the  price  Is  above  support  levels 
more  than  Is  butter,  especially  dvulng  the 
Fall  and  Winter  months. 

2.  Section  709  purchases  added  strength 
to  the  cheese  market  In  October-January 
period  of  1969-1970. 

3.  During  the  past  two  winters  cheese  op- 
erations have  purchased  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  milk  from  butter-powder  operations 
and  produced  to  capacity.  Three  things  hap- 
pened in  January  and  early  February  of  1971. 

la)  On  January  15  the  price  of  forty-pound 
blocks  and  barrels  dropped  two  cents. 

(bi  Large  merchandisers  of  cheese  cut  off 
unneeded  sources  of  supplies  In  late  January 
and  tranafea^  of  milk  from  butter-powder 
plants  tapered  off. 

(c)  Borden  sold  forty  cars  of  processed 
American  five-pound  loaf  to  the  government 
the  week  of  February  5  for  delivery  before 
March  31,  1971. 

These  three  actions  Indicate  supplies  of 
cheese  are  plentiful  and  price  declines  to 
price  support  level  were  anticipated  by  the 
trade. 

4.  Cheese  exchange  activities  beginning 
February  5,  1971  have  not  been  normal. 

(a)  AMPI  purchased  flve  cars  of  forty- 
pound  blocks  on  February  6,  1971 — market 
was  up  %  cent.  One  of  these  cars  was  previ- 
ously sold  by  AMPI  to  the  dealer  who  sold 
It  back  to  AMPI  at  the  higher  price  on  the 
exchange. 

(b)  This  exchange  activity  was  publicized 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

(c)  AMPI  purchased  six  cars  of  forty- 
pound  blocks  on  February  12,  1971— market 
rose  '4  cent. 

(d)  AMPI  purchased  six  cars  of  forty- 
pound  blocks  on  February  19,  1971 — market 
cloeed  1  Vi  cents  higher. 

(e)  At  the  same  time  AMPI  has  been 
buying  on  the  Exchange,  they  have  contin- 
ued to  sell  cheese  to  various  cheese  concerns. 

if)  On  February  19.  1971  Central  pur- 
chased ten  cars  of  barrels — market  rose  •^ 
cent.  The  government  had  accepted  bids  for 
five-pound  loaf  American  processed  cheese  at 
Yi  cent  higher  level  on  February  15. 

(g)  The  spread  between  barrels  and  forty- 
pound  blocks  has  been  2>/2  cents  for  several 
months — now  it  is  4';^  cents. 


TABLE  7.-BL0CK  CHEESE  PRICES  AT  WISCONSIN  CHEESE 
EXCHANGE.  1969-71 

|ln  centsi 


Average  prices  tor  40  lb.  blocks 


Month 


1  1969 


I  1970 


1971 


formula  based  on  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers from  1910  to  1914.  The  1971  prices  must 
be  announced  by  April  1. 

"We  can  see  a  violent  reaction  from  the 
Administration  a  year  from  now  (If  prices 
rise),"  he  said.  Such  a  reaction  could  re- 
sult  in  drastic  revisions  of  parity  pricing. 


PRICED  OrW   MARKET 

54  9          54  0  Some   dairy    products   coiUd   virtually    be 

53!  1             (')  priced  out  of  the  market.  Skim  milk  powder 

53. 0 manufactured  from  surplus  milk  now  Is  mar- 

/AL            ^'^  keted  at  27 J2  cents  per  potmd  and  has  sus- 

^52  2  tained   serious   losses   In  domestic   markets. 

bl.l  '.[[[[[..'.  At  maxlmtmi  levels  skim  mUk  powder  would 

52-2 hit  a  33  cent  rate.  "There  would  be  practlcal- 

lll- ly  only  one  buyer  and  that  would  be  CCC 

5^2    (Commodity  Credit  (Corporation),"  he  said. 

55.5  ; McBeath    also    warned    dairymen    against 

55.5  anticipating  large  gains  In  mUk  checks  from 

a    50-cent    per    hundredweight    super-poo) 

1  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  prices  plus  V-i  cents  assembly  price  announced  recently   '°' ,91^^,'^°!; 

charee  tUug)   milk  sold  by  Central  MUk  Producers 

■'  Actual  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  prices  i.e.,  no  assembly  cooperative  In  Chicago. 

charge.  523,  cents.  Feb.  5;  53  cents,  Feb.  12;  SAi-^  cents,  Feb.  19.  t" 
55'4  cents,  Feb.  26.                                   ,,           ,              ., 
i  Support   price   announcements   plus   1'.;   cents   assembly 
charge. 


January 47.35 

February... ---  47.38 

March... 48.94 

April 49.88 

(49.5) 

May. - -.  50.30 

June... 50.75 

July 50.50 

August ---  50.50 

September 51.56 

October 52.75 

November _ 53.50 

December --  54.13 


SUMMARY 

1.  Why  this  apparent  manipulation  of 
prices  at  this  time? 

(a)  To  raise  the  Minnesota- Wisconsin  se- 
ries price  which  automatically  raises  the 
Class  I  price.  For  example:  under  the  con- 
tract Just  negotiated  in  Chicago,  if  the  Min- 
nesota-Wisconsin sene.s  reaches  84.92  for 
February  the  super  pool  price  goes  up  15 
cents,  raising  the  Class  I  price  to  handler^/ 
from  $6.39  to  $6.54.  / 

(b)  AMPI  expects  the  dairy  support  prlcft 
to  be  announced  at  the  level  of  the  Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin series  established  In  March. 

We  do  not  believe  the  market  situation 
Justlfles  a  price  support  Increase  at  this 
time. 

(a)  A  year  ago,  when  you  set  supports,  we 
felt  you  were  sold  a  bill  of  goods  based  on 
maintaining  the  existing  price  level  and  the 
argument  It  wouldn't  cost  the  government 
any  more.  This  proved  to  be  erroneous  as  we 
understand  costs  vrtl  be  up  from  $284  mil- 
lion to  about  $400  million. 

(b)  Milk  production  increiised  1.1  billion 
pounds  m  1970.  Most  of  this  was  In  fluid 
milk  oriented  states  and  by  Grade  A  pro- 
ducers. 

(c)  The  government  bought  the  Increased 
production  as  per  capita  consiunptlon  based 
on  commercial  sale;  (on  a  whole  milk  equiv- 
alent basis)  continued  to  decline.  Undoubt- 
edly, commercial  dairy  sales  were  helped 
sonie  through  the  expansion  of  the  use  of 
food  stamps 

(d)  Reports  in  the  Midwest  are  fairly  gen- 
eral that  the  dairy  farmer  fared  relatively 
well  in  1970  compared  to  other  farmers. 

(e)  Are  we  Justified  in  further  Jeopardiz- 
ing dairy  product  sales  and,  particularly,  the 
projected  loss  in  commercial  sales  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  that  maintaining  85  percent  of 
parity  would  cause? 

[From  the  Appleton  Post-Crescent,  Jan.  28, 

1971] 
High  Dairy  Prices  Cquij}  Hurt  Farmers 

WrrxENBERG. — Higher  federal  prices  for 
dairy  products  could  hurt  farmers,  accord- 
ing to  Neil  McBeath,  general  manager  of 
Consolidated  Badger  CJooperatlve,  Shawano. 

Consumer  backlash  could  cause  changes  In 
federal  price  support  programs  hurting  farm- 
ers next  year  if  producers  successfully  press 
for  an  Increase  In  parity  prices,  he  said  here 
at  a  Mld-Wlnter  Delegate  meeting. 

At  the  present  time  milk  price  supports 
are  $4.66  per  hundredweight.  At  90  per  cent 
of  parity,  which  is  the  legal  limit,  milk 
would  bring  an  estimated  $5.25,  said  Mc- 
Beath.   Parity    prices    are   established    by    a 


WITHHOLD   MILK 

Administrative  costs  and  promotion  efforts 
will  eat  much  of  the  premium,  he  explained. 

Consolidated  Badger  Cooperative  Is  one  of 
16  members  of  the  organization  which  mar- 
kets a  majority  of  the  Class  I  milk  sold  in 
Chicago.  The  50-cent  hike  In  price  would  be 
effective  Feb.  15. 

[From   the   Journal    of   Commerce,   Mar.   8. 

19711 

U.S.  Daibt  Surpluses  Seen  Rising 

Washington,  March  8.— Dairy  surpluses 
which  rose  by  29  per  cent  last  year  will  in- 
crease again  In  1971,  Agriculture  Department 
economists  predict. 

The  forecast  came  In  a  summary  of  a  forth- 
coming "Dairy  SltuaUon"  report  prepared  by 
the  department's  economic  research  service. 

The  report  noted  that  government  pur- 
chases of  surplus  dairy  products  under  price 
support  and  other  programs  In  1970  reached 
the  equivalent  of  5.8  billion  pounds  of  milk, 
up  29  per  cent  from  the  4.5  bllUon  pounds 
removed  from  the  commercial  market  in 
1969. 

Removals  In  1971  "likely  will  exceed"  the 
1970  total,  the  summary  reletised  here  noted. 

"MODEST   increase" 

The  report  also  predicted  that  total  milk 
production  In  1971  would  probably  show  a 
"modest"  Increase  from  last  year's  total  of 
117.4  billion  pounds.  EkxDnomlsts  said  that 
If  government  dairy  price  supports  are  left 
at  current  rates,  farm-level  milk  prices  will 
continue  above  1970  averages.  But  the  gain 
win  be  smaller  than  both  last  year's  3.5  per 
cent  rise  and  the  3  per  cent  gain  posted  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1971,  the  report  said. 

Gross  Income  for  dairy  farmers  may  rise 
some  $200  million  to  $6.7  bllUon  this  year, 
but  rising  costs  will  limit  gains  In  net  In- 
come, the  ref>ort  added. 

Economists  noted  that  domestic  per  capi- 
ta milk  consumption  last  year  fell  to  561 
poimds  from  568  In  1969.  But  they  said  the 
expanded  food  stamp  program  and  more 
aggressive  Industry  promotion  could 
strengthen  sales  and  slow  the  potential  1  or 
2  per  cent  decUne  In  per  capita  consumption 
this  year.  In  spite  of  last  year's  drop  In  per 
caplte  sales,  total  commercial  milk  sales  rose 
last  year  because  of  population  gains,  the  re- 
port added. 

GAO  DISCLOSXJRE  POLICY 
The  SPBIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

maa  from  California   (Mr.  Gueser)    is 

recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 

15,  1971,  I  made  a  special  effort  to  focus 
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attention  upon  the  policy  under  which 
OAO  operates  with  respect  to  public  dis- 
closure of  its  reports.  On  that  day  I  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  policy 
serves  to  make  GAO  a  personal  publicity 
agency  for  indi\-ldual  Members  of  Con- 
gress. In  this  connection.  I  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  when  I  asked  GAO 
to  provide  me  a  report  on  Independent 
research  and  development,  which  was  to 
be  provided  to  a  Member  of  the  other 
body.  I  was  told  I  would  have  to  go  and 
get  the  permission  of  the  Senator. 

Next  thing  I  knew,  the  report  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Washington  papers,  and  I 
still  had  no  copy.  As  you  may  recall,  the 
subject  of  I.R.  &  D.  has  been  a  special 
/  interest  to  me  over  the  last  2  years  and 
has  been  of  interest  to  Congress  In  gen- 
eral because  of  related  legislation  passed 
on  this  subject.  The  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  studied  it. 
the  OAO  studied  it.  DOD  studied  it,  and 
NASA  studied  it.  After  all  of  this  study- 
ing, we  passed  legislation  which  was  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  solution  to  certain 
weaknesses  in  the  sjrstem. 

But,  on  March  15.  1971,  the  press  In- 
formed me,  as  it  did  others,  that  "the 
Pentagon  is  opposed  to  efforts  within 
Congress  to  provide  visibility  and  ac- 
countability for  this  program."  and  the 
evidence  was  found  in  the  OAO  report 
that  I  could  not  have.  Frankly,  this 
stimned  me  because  I  had  been  closely 
following  the  progress  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  recent  legislation  and  had 
no  indication  whatever  that  such  opposi- 
tion existed. 

After  the  press  release  had  been  pub- 
lished that  morning,  a  GAO  representa- 
tive delivered  a  report  to  my  ofQce.  Upon 
a  cursory  examinati^  of  the  report,  I 
found  that  the  reference  to  the  alleged 
"cover  up"  had  no  foundation.  All  DOD 
was  saying  was,  "let  us  get  the  facts  be- 
fore a  report  is  made  to  anyone."  And 
the  critique  on  Pentagon  advice  on  page 
6662  then  proceeds  to  recommend  the 
very  tiction  suggested  by  the  Pentagon. 
It  asks  the  General  Accounting  OflQce  to 
make  a  new  study  of  IR.  &  D.  Thus  we 
have  the  anomaly  of  criticising  advice  as 
a  "cover  up"  and  In  the  next  sentence 
recommending  that  the  advice  be  fol- 
lowed. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  after  my  expres- 
sion of  concern  on  Monday,  that  on  Tues- 
day on  page  6662,  the  full  GAO  report 
was  inserted  in  the  Congri:ssion.al  Rec- 
ord. E^veryone  can  now  determine  for 
himself  just  what  the  report  stated.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  did  not  comment  on  any 
effort  to  cover  up  information  and,  fur- 
thermore, he  suggested  that  no  further 
legislative  controls  be  imposed.  This  lat- 
ter suggestion  was  not  mentioned  at  all 
in  the  paper.  Extravagance  and  boon- 
doggling were  the  theme  of  this  press  re- 
lease. 

Despite  all  of  our  efforts  over  the  past 
2  years,  the  many  pages  of  testimony  and 
evidence  received  In  hearings,  the  ex- 
tensive reviews  by  GAO,  and  others,  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  wants  yet  an- 
other study  of  IJR.  &  D.  The  justlflcation 


appears  to  be  malignant  neglect,  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Pentagon  to  suppress,  and 
serious  abuses. 

I  would  like  to  recount  just  a  few  facts 
concerning  I.R.  &  D.  and  the  results  of 
the  studies  readily  available  to  all.  These 
facts  will  point  up  the  absurdity  of  mak- 
ing still  another  study  to  file  with  those 
already  completed. 

The  General  Accounting  OfiBce  per- 
formed a  2-year  study  which  involved 
a  review  at  10  Government  agencies  and 
nine  plant  locations  of  seven  major  con- 
tractor. Certain  weaknesses  were  noted 
during  this  study  which  needed  atten- 
tion and  the  House  subcommittee  duly 
noted  these  suid  recommended  remedies. 
The  weaknesses  were  not  significant 
enough  to  warrant  scrapping  the  present 
system  of  management  and  starting  over. 
Nor,  in  the  opinion  of  those  examining 
the  facts,  was  stringent  legislation,  such 
as  the  line  item  approach,  a  practical 
solution. 

With  respect  to  the  GAO  reports  dated 
February  16,  1970,  and  March  8,  1971, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  GAO  com- 
ments on  the  results  of  its  studies  draw 
no  conclusions  of  "malignant  neglect, 
coverup,  or  serious  abuses."  F\irther- 
more,  none  of  the  evidence  accumulated 
by  our  subcommittee  established  such 
cases.  Why,  then,  is  there  a  call  for  an- 
other study  using  the  same  old  tired  and 
unsubstantiated  allegations  as  the 
reason  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  we  re- 
examine the  use  of  GAO's  services  by 
individual  Members.  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  circumstance  I  bring  before  you 
represents  a  personal  hoarding  of  con- 
gressional services  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  Members.  GAO  "was  established  to 
serve  all  of  the  membership.  Moreover, 
when  any  member  publicly  charges  ne- 
glect, coverup,  and  abuse,  particularly 
after  the  subject  matter  has  been  studied 
almost  to  death,  I  believe  the  Member 
has  the  obligation  to  provide  some  sem- 
blance of  evidence  backing  up  that 
charge.  If  there  are  details  on  abuses 
and  neglects  in  the  I.R.  &  D.  manage- 
ment, these  details  ought  to  be  forwarded 
as  a  requisite  to  the  initiation  of  any 
further  GAO  study  and  the  results  should 
be  a  matter  of  record  provided  to  each 
Member  at  the  same  time — not  after  they 
have  read  It  in  the  press. 


ASSURING  FOOD  SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  MrwiSH)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  measure  providing  that 
packaged  perishable  foods  be  taken  off 
the  market  when  they  are  no  longer 
fresh. 

This  legislation  would  include  within 
its  jurisdiction  such  foods  as  meat,  poul- 
try, fish,  dairy  products,  eggs,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, bread,  and  other  foods.  Such  a 
measure  is  necessary  to  insure  that  food 
that  was  initially  pronounced  safe  and 
healthful  for  public  consumption  does 


not  become  unsafe  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

Tlie  bill  is  intended  to  dovetail  with 
legislation  that  I  introduced  earlier  in 
the  session  to  prevent  inadequately 
tested  food  additives  from  being  used  in 
foods. 

Food  additives,  which  are  substances 
added  to  foods  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
such  as  taste,  preservation,  and  color, 
aie  generally  regulated  under  Federal 
law.  However,  a  specific  group  of  food 
additives  is  specifically  exempted  from 
such  control ;  these  are  known  and  gener- 
ally recognized  as  safe  food  substances. 
I  have  long  questioned  the  soundness  of 
a  list  that  would  permit  food  additives  to 
be  widely  sold  and  used  without  conclu- 
sive proof  of  their  safety.  Many  food  sub- 
stances on  the  so-called  GRAS  list  have 
never  been  proven  safe;  moreover,  stand- 
ards for  their  usage  in  safe  quantity 
have  never  been  established. 

There  are  an  estimated  680  substances 
accepted  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration as  generally  safe,  although 
many  have  never  been  adequately  tested, 
Cyclamates  were  on  the  list  until  their 
recall  from  the  market. 

In  October  1969  I  contacted  then  HEW 
Secretary  Robert  Pinch  requesting  a  ban 
on  the  sale  of  cyclamates  until .  further 
testing  had  proved  them  safe  and  free 
from  cancer-producing  agents.  Cycla- 
mates at  that  time  were  on  the  GRAS 
list  and  were  to  be  found  in  a  multitude 
of  foods.  Including  children's  vitamins. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  HEW  Secretary 
did  indeed  act  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
cyclamates.  This  action  was  possible  be- 
cause there  was  a  question  of  carcino- 
genic of  cancer-producing  agents  in  cy- 
clamates. Had  there  been  a  question  of 
genetic  damage,  or  blood  deterioration  or 
liver  destruction  or  a  host  of  other  pos- 
sible organic  damage  from  repeated  us- 
age of  a  food  substance,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  would  noi  have 
been  able  to  act  so  rapidly.  Only  In  cases 
where  a  substance  is  suspected  of  con- 
tT'.ining  cancer-producing  agents  can  it 
be  swiftly  taken  off  the  market.  In  other 
circumstances,  the  FDA  would  merely 
have  set  an  "interim  tolerance  level," 
with  no  change  in  status  for  the  food 
additive  in  question  imtil  it  has  been 
evaluated.  And  the  public  would  continue 
to  ingest  it  in  food. 

There  is  another  disturbing  aspect  of 
underregulated  food  substances.  Take 
monosodltmi  glutamate — MSG — for  ex- 
ample, which  had  been  used  in  baby  foods 
although  tests  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  It  whetted  only  the  appetite  of  the 
mother.  In  1969  I  also  communicated 
with  the  HEW  Secretary  concerning  the 
Inclusion  of  MSG  In  baby  foods,  since 
that  particular  food  substance  had 
caused  some  disturbing  effects  on  labora- 
tory animals  in  their  infancy.  That  mat- 
ter was  never  fully  settled.  The  manu- 
facturers agreed  to  discontinue  the  usage 
of  MSG  in  baby  foods  before  the  FDA 
formally  investigated  the  matter.  Mono- 
sodium  glutamate  is  still  an  acceptable 
food  substance  on  the  GRAS  list.  Al- 
though it  was  voluntarily  removed  by  the 
food  industry  from   baby   foods,   it  Is 
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nonetheless   contained   in   other   foods 
available  to  young  children. 

After  considering  the  matter,  I  pre- 
pared and  introduced  legislation  in  No- 
vember of  1969  to  review  food  additives 
on  the  GRAS  list.  A  little  over  a  month 
after  that,  the  Food  Safety  Committee 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition,  and  Health  decided  that  food 
additives  presently  unregulated  by  the 
PDA  be  reviewed.  I,  thereupon,  wrote 
to  the  President,  asking  that  these  rec- 
ommendations be  Implemented.  In  April 
of  last  year,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration notified  me  that  it  was  working 
to  establish  a  priority  for  GRAS  list  sub- 
stances review.  This  review  may  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1971 . 

While  I  am  gratified  that  GRAS  list 
substances  will  be  reviewed,  I  am  still  dis- 
satisfied. Although  the  FDA  plans  to  re- 
view all  available  evidence  about  the 
GRAS  substances  In  order  to  conclude 
that  there  Is  no  risk  of  harm,  the  Center 
for  Responsive  Law  has  pointed  out  that 
this  would  place  reliance  solely  on  evi- 
dence already  available  to  the  PDA — 
and  in  some  cases  would  rely  on  lack 
of  evidence. 

This  is  an  unsound  basis  for  insuring 
food  safety. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  ongoing  FDA 
review  of  GRAS  list  substances.  I  have 
this  session  of  Congress  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  provide  that  extensive  evidence 
concerning  the  safety  of  any  food  sub- 
stance must  be  furnished  by  the  food 
industry  before  the  FDA  can  permit  its 
inclusion  In  foods.  If  the  evidence  is  In- 
conclusive or  inadequate,  the  substance 
in  question  could  not  be  added  to  food. 

This  measure,  in  concert  with  the  bill 
I  have  recently  introduced  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  stale  or  spoiled  food,  would 
go  far  to  improve  food  safety. 

I  am  committed  to  the  principle  that 
foods  must  be  proven  safe  before  they 
can  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
Moreover,  even  though  they  may  be 
harmless  when  they  initially  go  on  sale, 
there  must  be  adequate  follow-up  to 
insure  they  are  safe  at  the  time  of  sale. 

We  cannot  assume  foods  are  safe.  We 
must  assure  it. 


DEMOCRATS  TO  PUSH  BANK  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  drastic  need  of  our  commu- 
nities for  help  to  build  vitally  needed  fa- 
cilities. I  conducted  studies  at  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  a  few  years  ago 
which  showed  a  tremendous  urunet  need 
in  the  communities  of  the  United  States 
for  funds  to  build  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  necessary  facilities.  I  have  urged,  as 
you  know,  a  federally  supported  credit 
Institution  which  would  provide  financial 
support  to  meet  the  high  priority  borrow- 
ing needs  of  our  communities,  as  well  as 
for  our  low-cost  housing  and  other  basic 
needs  that  are  not  now  well  served  by 
our  private  banking  system.  Mr.  Speaker, 


the  proposal  for  a  National  Development 
Bank,  introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman 
in  the  Senate,  S.  350,  and  my  bUl,  H.R. 
3550,  would  meet  these  needs.  It  is  the 
Sparkman-Patman  bill. 

It  would  assure  an  adequate  source  of 
lean  fimds  at  reasonable  Interest  rates 
to  State  and  municipal  governments; 
small-  and  medium-size  commercial  and 
industrial  entities,  and  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  groups,  for  the 
construction  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  family  housing  projects. 

In  view  of  the  great  urgency  of  this 
need,  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the 
House  Democratic  leaders,  spearheaded 
by  our  great  Speaker  of  the  House.  Carl 
Albert,  intend  to  push  legislation  to 
make  low-interest  Federal  loans  to  cities 
and  States  as  an  alternative  to  President 
Nixon's  revenue-sharing  proposals. 

According  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Foley  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  under 
date  of  Monday,  March  15,  oiu-  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Hale  Boggs,  of  Louisiana,  has  made  the 
point  that  an  urban  bank  is  one  of  the 
institutions  being  devised  by  congres- 
sional Democrats  to  answer  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  Boggs  has  been  a  colleague  of 
mine  for  many  years  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  we  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  this  problem  for 
some  time.  I  know  that  his  advocacy  is 
going  to  provide  a  tremendous  asset  In 
getting  this  measure  through  the  Con- 
gress and  into  actual  operation.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  crucial  requirement  at 
the  present  time. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend our  Speaker  and  our  majority  lead- 
er for  the  strong  leadership  that  they  are 
providing,  particularly  In  trying  to  get 
our  economy  back  on  the  track  toward 
full  employment  and  prosperity.  They 
have  been  consistent  and  constructive 
critics  of  the  administration  for  the  many 
deficiencies  in  their  economic  program 
and  they  have  been  articulate  proponents 
of  measures  that  will  move  this  country 
back  to  the  high  production  that  we 
should  have. 

Urban  Bank  Plan  To  Be  Pushed  by 
Democrats 

(By  Thomas  J.  Foley) 

Washington. — Houae  Democratic  leaders 
will  push  legislation  to  make  low-Interest 
federal  loans  to  cities  and  states  as  an  alter- 
native to  President  Nixon's  revenue-sharing 
prop>osals. 

According  to  House  Majority  Leader  Hale 
Boggs  (D-La.) .  the  Idea  of  setting  up  an  ur- 
ban bank  Is  one  of  several  being  devised  by 
concessional  Democrats  to  answer  the  Presi- 
dent's major  legislative  proposal. 

The  President's  revenue-sharing  proposal 
calls  for  the  federal  government  to  grant 
states  and  cities  $5  billion  beginning  Oct.  1 
and  more  In  succeeding  years. 

"Whether  Mr.  Nixon  really  wants  to  pass 
revenue  sharing  Is  a  horse  of  a  different 
color,"  Boggs  told  a  group  of  newsmen  re- 
cently." My  own  feeling  la  that  he  thinks 
It's  a  good  political  issue." 

LOAM,   NOT   CUT 

The  urban  bank  Idea  is  similar  to  revenue 
sharing  but  would  loan  money  to  states  and 
cities  rather  than  give  It  to  them.  It  was  flist 


proposed  early  this  month  by  freshman  Kep. 
Herman  Badlllo  (D-N.Y.)  who  suggested  It 
as  a  short-term  solution  to  municipalities 
experiencing  severe  fiscal  problems  because 
of  declining  revenues. 

Badlllo  proposed  tlO  billion  in  Interest- 
free  loans  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  while  Congress  works  on  longer-range 
solutions.  States  and  cities  coiild  use  the 
money  any  way  they  wished  but  could  not 
cut  IocbU  tax  rates.  The  proposal  Includes  a 
nondiscrimination  provision.  The  loans 
would  be  paid  back  over  a  SO-year  period. 

Badlllo  said  New  York  state  would  receive 
$1,068  billion  each  year  under  his  proposal 
with  New  York  City  getting  »378,614,000  of 
this.  California  would  get  » 1,1 80 ,430. 000  and 
Los  Angeles  $69,443,000. 

Badlllo  discussed  his  proposal  several  times 
with  Ways  and  Means  Committee  chairman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.)  whose  opposition 
to  revenue  sharing  has  all  but  buried  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposal. 

Boggs  made  clear  that  while  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  supported  the  loan  plan,  they 
believed  cities  and  states  should  pay  at  least 
a  nominal  interest  rate  for  use  of  the  money. 

Boggs  conceded  that  revenue  sharing  was 
Mr.  N.'xon's  beet  political  Issue  against  the 
Democrats  but  said  he  believed  the  party 
could  develop  alternatives  to  neutralize  its 
effect. 

NO    MATCHING   rUNDS 

Besides  the  urban  loans,  these  Include  a 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  matching  formula 
for  federal  grant  programs  and  urging  Mr. 
Nixon  to  release  $600  million  already  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  various  programs 
but  withheld  by  the  Administration. 

Boggs,  while  saying  he  believed  Mr.  Nixon 
had  done  an  "outstanding  job"  on  handling 
foreign  affairs,  called  the  President's  domestic 
record  "a  miserable  failure." 

He  said  he  dldnt  believe  any  President 
could  have  done  any  better  in  getting  a 
disengagement  In  Vietnam. 


OIL  COMPANY  HOLDINGS  OF  COAL 
LEASES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  ecntle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  my  concern  regarding  the  ex- 
tensive holdings  oil  companies  have  end 
are  continuing  to  acquire  in  the  coal  and 
uranium  Industries.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4731  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  any  oil  company  to  pur- 
chase any  coal  or  uranium  assets  and  to 
require  the  divestiture  by  oil  cwnpanies 
of  all  coal  and  urani'jm  assets. 

Among  the  Nation's  top  50  coal  pro- 
ducers, 29  are  subsidiaries  of  oil  com- 
panies, accoimting  for  28  percent  of  the 
national  coal  production.  The  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  control  over  coal  sup- 
plies extends  also  to  nuclear  fuel  for 
many  of  the  same  companies  which  are 
increasing  their  influence  over  coal  also 
are  extending  their  control  over  uranium 
supply  and  processing.  Petroleum  corpo- 
rations account  for  one-sixth  of  the  na- 
tional uranium  production,  hold  about 
45  percent  of  all  known  uranium  reserves 
and  make  more  than  half  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries each  year. 

I  recently  obtained  some  preliminary 
statistics  regarding  the  holders  of  coal 
leases  on  our  public  lands  which  reveals 
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the  extent  to  which  oil  companies,  the 
traditional  competitors  of  coal,  are  tight- 
ening their  grip  on  the  Nation's  coal  re- 
serves. Of  an  initial  survey  of  479,553.54 
acres  of  public  lands  containing  proven 
coal  reserves,  oil  companies  hold  leases 
on  144,973.54  acres  or  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  total  acreage.  It  could  be 
possible  that  these  figures  could  be  high- 
er if  one  could  cut  through  the  maze  of 
corporate  structures  to  determine 
whether  certain  lessees  were,  in  fact, 
subsidiaries  or  street  names  of  firms  with 
oil  interests.  A  table  showing  the  lessee, 
the  amount  of  acres  held  and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  lease  follows: 


state  and  lessM 


Acres 


Lease  date 


man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  is  rec- 
bgnized  for  10  mhiutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  rollcall  No.  20.  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  4690,  public  debt 
limit — .social  security  benefits,  I  was  in 
New  York  City  attendins;  funeral  serv- 
ices for  the  late  Whitney  Young,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Urban 
League. 

In  making  plans  to  attend  this  great 
leader's  funeral,  it  was  my  understand- 
ing there  would  be  no  record  votes  in  the 
House  yesterday.  Therefore.  I  would  ask. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  record  show  that 
had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


MONTANA 

Concho  Petroleum  Co... A 540.86  July     1.1965 

Kerr  McGee  Corp ! 2,033.71  Nov.    1,1%7 

NEW  MEXICO 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.  (Continental 

OilCo.) 1.998.14  July      1,1967 

Do                           2.432.94  Do. 

Do     2.505.47  Do. 

Do                2,206.04  Dec.     1.1964 

GuK  Oil  Corp 540.49  Nov.     1.1964 

Kerr  McGee  Corp 4,352.92  Sept.    1.1969 

Do - 3,400.00  Do. 

North  American  Resources  Corp 3  342.43  Sept.    1,  1%7 

Do                       2.927.45  May     1,1968 

Do  2.839  86  Do. 

Seneca  Oil  Co 6.336. '.2  Sept.    1, 1%7 

UTAH 

Consolidation  Ccal  Co.  (Continental 

Oil) 2.540.61  May     1  1967 

Do 2.537.69  Do. 

Do            2.542.84  Do. 

Do             2.560.00  Jan.     1.1969 

Do             -.-  2,560.00  Sept.   1.1967 

Do             2.557.36  Do. 

Do                       2.56C.0U  Do. 

Do 2.554.88  Do. 

Do 2,560.00  Do. 

Do - 2,560.00  May     1.1967 

Consolidated  Ccal  Co.  et  al  ((Conti- 
nental Oil) 720.00  July     1.1970 

Do  ..       - 2,  4%.  00  Nov.    1,1962 

Heiner  Coal  Co..  c  o  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.  (Occidental  Petroleum 

Co.)                                 680.00  Dec.     1.1962 

Do                   2,212.00  Sept.   1  1966 

Do -.   .       -.-     480.00  July     1,1962 

Heiner  Coal  Co.  et  al.  c  o  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co.  (Occidental 

Petroleum  Co.)  160.00  Mar.    1,1962 

Do                            480.00  Do. 

Hiko  Bell  Mining  i  Oil  Co --  1.920.00  Nov.    1.1965 

Do 1.920.00  Mar.    1.1965 

Do - 2,560.00  Dec.    1,1965 

WYOMING 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 5,844.31  Dec.    1.1966 

Do                    43.00  Do. 

Do          5.800.07  Nov.    1,1967 

Beico  Petroleum  Corp 640.00  Jan.    1.1971 

Do               4,551.45  Jan.     1,1970 

CarterOiICo 5,251.44  Dec.    1,1967 

Do      4.781.59  Do. 

Do       5.457.47  Do. 

Concho  Petroleum  Co..  eta! 1,571.19  Mar.    1,1965 

Do 195.32  Do. 

Do                          2.550.98  June    1,1963 

Do    1,620.07  Sept.    1,1963 

Do               756.01  Mar.    1,1965 

Do 440.00  Dec.    1.1964 

Do -  480.00  Do. 

Do        360.00  Do. 

Do ♦..  80.00  Do. 

Kerr  McGee  Corp 4,191.84  SepL    1,1970 

Do             160.00  Do. 

Do    1.263.35  Jan.     1,1970 

Do 880.00  July     5,1965 

Do 2,560.00  Oct.    1.1965 

Do      2.200.00  Do. 

MobilOilCorp 4.OOO.0O  Feb.     1,1971 

SunOiICo 14,679.98  July     1.1968 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


THE  LOSS  OF  WHITNEY  YOUNG 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.)     * 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  thousands  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  Whitney  Young. 

His  death  leaves  a  void  which  is 
uniquely  felt  because  his  was  a  unique 
voice  against  an  oftentimes  confused, 
cacaphonous  and  occasionally  stridently 
angry  background  of  voices  exploiting 
the  appeal  of  ruthless  militancy.  Had  he 
chosen  merely  to  play  to  the  gallery 
there  is  no  doubt,  given  his  matchless 
talent,  he  might  have  achieved  the  quick 
notoriety  of  many  another  comet  which 
has  fiashed  its  brief  moment  against  the 
sky.  all  too  soon  to  be  as  quickly  extin- 
guished. He  chose,  to  the  good  fortune  of 
us  all,  the  harder  path  to  enduring  fame 
in  the  pantheon  of  great  civil  rights 
leaders. 

It  is  as  if  he  had  heard  "the  sound  of  a 
different  drimamer"  or  the  injunction  of 
Goethe's  Faust  to  "win  your  effects  by 
honest  means;  eschew  the  cap  and  bells 
of  the  fool." 

His  reasoned  arguments  were  no  less 
effective  for  their  quietly  impassioned 
and  eloquent  tone.  His  dedication  to  the 
great  cause  of  equal  rights  for  all  were 
no  less  effective  for  his  stoical  and  heroic 
forbearance.  Whatever  vindictiveness  he 
harbored  was  directed  at  his  lifelong 
enemy — injustice. 

A  more  fitting  eulogy  could  not  be 
found  than  his  own  words,  spoken  in 
testimony  before  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Conunittee  in  the  early  sixties.  I  was 
moved  by  his  eloquence  then,  and  moved 
all  the  more  now  in  recalling  them  at 
this  moment  as  we  observe  his  tragic  loss 
to  the  Nation: 

We  will  either  provide  money  for  rehabili- 
tation and  prevention  or  we  will  auto- 
matlca:i}'  spend  more  money  on  welfare  and 
for  crime.  .  . . 

"Now  I  think  Negro  citizens,  in  the  face  of 
the  years  of  provocation;  in  the  face  of  the 
historic  abuse,  have  shown  an  amazing 
restraint  and  an  amazing  loyalty.  I  give  you 
only  last  year  as  an  example.  Last  year  you 
saw  the  March  on  Washington  ( 1963 )  with 
its  quiet  dignity  and  its  fervent  pleading. 
Ijast  year  you  saw  Negro  p>arents,  Negro 
citizens,  after  children  were  bombed  In  a 
Sunday  School,  remain  calm  and  cool  and 
continue  to  pray;  last  year  you  saw  In  Jack- 


eon,  Mississippi,  Negro  people  In  a  church 
after  their  leader  had  been  slain;  and  after 
the  widow  of  their  slain  leader  addressed  a 
meeting,  a  woman  who  had  every  right  to 
hate,  stood  there  and  said,  "You  must  not 
hate,  you  must  love."  And  we  saw  thousands 
of  {jeople  in  that  audience  who  had  every 
reason  to  be  Incensed,  stand  up  and  sing 
spontaneously  without  anybody  announcing 
it,  'My  Country  'Tls  of  Tliee,  Sweet  Land  of 
Liberty."  Now  I  dont  know  what  more  simple 
element  of  testimony  of  faith  in  a  system 
you  need  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  have 
so  little  reason  to  have  this  kind  of  faith, 
who  have  all  the  provocation,  the  abuse,  the 
murders,  the  years  of  want,  poor  housing  and 
rats  biting  their  children. 

"They  have  said  to  America,  I  believe  In 
you.  It  seems  to  me  It  Is  time  for  America 
through  its  elected  representatives  here  in 
Washington,  to  say  to  the  Negro  citizen,  "We, 
too,  believe  in  you." 

"We  must  have  a  coalition  of  private  and 
public  agencies  working  together.  Finally,  let 
me  say  that  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  ask  you  to  work  and  provide  hope 
for  Negro  parents  who  themselves  have  no 
real  illusion  that  they  can  change  overnight 
from  functional  Illiterates  to  skilled  tech- 
nicians, but  who  des{>erately  are  looking  for 
the  kind  of  action  that  says  tnis  will  not  be 
the  destiny  of  their  children." 

Those  1964  words  are  meaningful  to- 
day, also.  They  serve  as  a  fitting  epitaph 
for  a  courageous  and  compassionate  man 
of  rare  vision  and  patience,  challenging 
us  to  rise  above  the  commonness  of 
everyday  human  struggle  and  strife  and 
to  examine  anew  the  possibilities  latent 
in  the  human  heart  and  consciousness. 


CONGRESSMAN  SEYMOUR  HAL- 
PERNS  TRIBUTE  TO  WHITNEY 
YOUNG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  a 
great  American  is  being  laid  to  rest.  May 
he  rest  in  peace. 

The  tragic  loss  of  Whitney  Young  will 
be  deeply  felt  by  us  all. 

In  a  time  when  frustrated  young  peo- 
ple, many  angry,  disillusioned,  and 
spurred  by  preachers  of  volume,  could 
have  turned  this  Nation's  racial  conflict 
into  a  bloodbath,  it  was  the  natural  role 
of  this  great  statesman  to  temper  these 
conflicts  with  reason  and  to  govern  their 
solutions  with  pragmatism. 

Whitney  Young's  masterful  ability  to 
view  the  intrinsic  nature  of  these  prob- 
lems and  put  them  in  proper  per- 
spective made  him  an  invaluable  adviser 
to  three  Presidents  and  a  great  asset 
to  seven  presidential  commissions.  He 
beUeved  with  all  his  heart  that  the  only 
just  solution  to  our  black-white  conflicts 
could  be  reached  when  all  segments  of 
our  society  worked  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all.  His  stand,  at  a  time 
when  others  were  calling  for  separatism 
and  more  radical  solutions,  singles  out 
Whitney  Young  as  the  arbiter  and  pro- 
ponent of  moderation. 

But  although  he  was  moderate  of 
speech  and  temperament,  Whitney  Young 
had  a  burning  fire  in  his  heart^a  fire 
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tliat  often  reflected  in  his  eyes— to  reach 
the  goals  of  justice  for  all  America,  in- 
deed, the  world.  As  a  most  accomplished 
diplomat  for  race  relations,  he  came  to 
the  leaders  of  our  country  and  sought 
justice  for  the  deprived  of  all  races  and 
ethnic  origins.  He  was  an  accomplished 
bargainer,  who  persuaded  some  of  the 
most  powerful  legislators  and  public 
leaders  of  this  century  to  listen.  As  a 
vital  force  in  the  movement  for  equality, 
Whitney  Young's  sudden  departure  from 
the  scene  leaves  a  void  that  will  never 
be  filled. 

One  national  newsmagazine  has  ap- 
propriately called  Mr.  Young,  "an  ef- 
fective voice  of  the  voiceless  and  an  ef- 
fective hope  of  the  hopeless."  On  this 
day  of  his  burial,  I  would  call  on  all 
people,  in  all  walks  of  life,  to  look  upon 
the  enormous  effect  and  tremendous  im- 
pact this  one  man  has  had  upon  our 
Nation. 

Whitney  Young  once  stated: 

Your  monuments  will  be  people  helped  in 
moments  of  distress,  people  given  hope  when 
they  had  every  reason  to  feel  dlspalr. 

If  so,  few  men  have  more  and  greater 
monuments  than  he.  Let  us  dedicate 
ourseves  to  the  goals  espoused  by  this 
great  American.  On  this  day  when  the 
Nation  that  owes  him  so  much  reclaims 
him,  let  us  complete  the  monuments  he 
.sought  to  build.  This  is  the  only  mean- 
ineful  and  lasting  testimonial  to  a  man 
who  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  of  man- 
kind. 

I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  feelings  of 
countless  Americans  when  I  express  my 
deepest  sorrow  to  Mrs.  Young  and  the 
family,  separated  so  so  sadly,  so  un- 
timely from  their  husband  and  father. 


think  Members  would  profit  greatly  from 
finding  out  how  well  the  credit  unions 
in  their  districts  are  doing,  not  only  in 
providing  low  cost  loans  for  their  mem- 
bers, but  also  in  providing  a  safe  and 
profitable  place  to  save  money. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Longview  Morning  Journal. 
Credit  Unions  Booming  Here 

Loans  and  savings  in  Longvlew's  six  major 
credit  unions  made  substantial  leaps  from 
1969  to  1970,  while  in  the  past  10  years  loans 
have  Increased  more  than  400  per  cent,  and 
savings  almost  800  per  cent. 

All  but  one  of  Longvlew's  credit  unions 
showed  Increases  in  both  loans  and  savings 
in  the  past  year  as  compared  to  1969  figures. 
One  credit  union  showed  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  money  loaned  in  1970  from 
1969  loans,  but  reported  substantial  savings 
Increases. 

Credit  unions  operating  In  the  city  in- 
clude East  Texas  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1516 
Judson  Road.  East  Texas  Telco  Credit  Union, 
501  N.  Green  Street,  Humble  Credit  Union, 
South  16th  Street,  Sweetex  Credit  Union, 
606  E.  Methvln  Street,  TP  Longview  Federal 
Credit  Union,  606  E.  Methvln  Street,  and 
Teachers  Alliance  Federal  Credit  Union,  1014 
Young  Street. 

Loan  In  the  six  credit  unions  collectively 
increased  some  $6,890,260,  from  $2,827,808  to 
$9,718,068,  from  1960  to  1970.  WhUe  Increas- 
ing some  $785,783,  or  from  $8,932,285  to 
$9,718,068,  over  1969. 

Savings  (on  record  as  of  December  31  each 
year)  Increased  $7,077,353,  or  from  $1,843,652 
to  $7,077,363,  from  1969  to  1970,  and  some 
$1,431,712.  or  from  $7,489,293  to  $8,921,006, 
from  1969  to  1970. 


LONGVIEW  CREDIT  UNIONS   SHOW 
SA^VINGS  INCREASE  OF  800  PER- 
CENT IN  PAST  10  YEARS 
(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 7  edition  of  the  Longview  Morning 
Journal,  one  of  the  outstanding  papers 
in  the  country,  reports  a  banner  year  for 
the  six  major  credit  unions  in  Longview 
which  include  areas  represented  by  me 
in  the  First  Congressional  District.  The 
paper  reports  that  the  six  credit  unions 
have  not  only  made  substantial  gains  In 
1970  over  1969.  but  in  the  past  10  years 
have  increased  their  loans  more  than  400 
percent  and  their  savings  almost  800 
percent. 

These  are  indeed  impressive  figures 
and  they  show  why  more  than  22  mil- 
lion Americans  are  members  of  credit 
unions,  with  more  joining  every  day  and 
new  credit  unions  opening  at  a  near  rec- 
ord rate.  In  an  area  of  record  interest 
rates  for  borrowers,  credit  unions  still 
charge  1  percent  or  a  fraction  of  1 
percent  a  month  on  the  declining  bal- 
ance, with  many  credit  unions  charging 
less  than  that  figure  and  which  average 
out  about  %V2  p>ercent  a  year. 

There  are  credit  unions  in  every  con- 
gressional district  in  this  country,  and  I 


CALIFORNIA  CREDIT  UNION  SEEKS 
TO  HELP  POOR  CREDIT  RISKS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
financial  institution  goes  after  someone 
who  is  overburdened  with  a  long  list  of 
debts,  his  home  is  In  foreclosure,  his  car 
is  being  repossessed,  a  garnishment  is 
pending,  and  he  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, it  is  usually  to  try  to  collect 
money  owed  the  financial  institution. 

But  that  is   not  the   case  with   the 
Hughes     Aircraft     Employees     Federal 
Credit  Union.   The   Los  Angeles   credit 
union  instituted  a  family  money  man- 
agement service  in  1968  to  help  people 
who  desperately  needed  another  finan- 
cial chance.  The  credit  union  has  taken 
the  worst  possible  financial  risks  and 
turned  them  into  financially  sound  citi- 
zens.  In   the   past   3   years,   the   pro- 
gram,  operated  by   Gil   Richards,   has 
worked   with   more   than    500   persons, 
lending  nearly   $1   million.  Since  that 
time,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  money 
'  has  been  repaid  and  there  has  been  only 
one  writeoff   for   $762.45.   In   addition, 
these  credit  union  members  who  were 
once  on  the  brink  of  financial  disaster 
have   built   up   savings   of   more   than 
$87,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  on  msuiy  oc- 
casions that  next  to  the  church  credit 
unions  do  more  good  than  any  other  in- 
stitution.  Certainly  the  efforts  of  the 


Hughes  Aircraft  Employees  Credit  Un- 
ion back  up  my  statement. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  an  arti- 
cle about  the  family  money  management 
service  of  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Federal 
Credit  Union  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
credit  union's  magazine.  It  shows  that 
those  who  are  down  and  out  should  never 
really  consider  the  door  as  being  closed 
if  there  is  a  credit  union  that  they  can 

look  to. 

One  Last  Chance 

hughes  credit  union  has  a  program  to  help 
the  "hopeless"  pttll  themselves  togetheb 

There  isn't  a  member  that  Hughes  Air- 
craft Employees  Federal  Credit  Union  cant 
lielp — if  he's  really  sincere  about  solving 
his  problems. 

This  may  sound  extreme,  but  the  Los 
Angeles-based  credit  union  has  committed 
four  full-time  staff  members — two  loan  coun- 
selors and  two  clerical  assistants — to  work 
with  the  type  of  members  credit  commit- 
tees turn  down. 

The  loan  counselor's  primary  reason  for 
existence  is  to  help  members  In  deep  fln- 
anlcal  trouble  build  a  solid  financial  base. 
And  this  Isn't  easy  when  someone  owes  a 
dozen  or  more  different  creditors,  has  fallen 
behind  on  his  house  and  car  payments.  Is 
on  the  verge  of  divorce — and  who  knows  what 

But  In  the  past  three  years  Gil  Richards 
has  worked  with  more  than  500  persons  who 
had  these  problems  and  more.  Under  his 
guidance  nearly  $1  million  has  been  lent  to 
them,  with  more  than  a  fourth  of  it  repaid 
and  only  one  write-off — that  for  $762.45. 

The  Family  Money  Management  Service 
(FMMS)  began  operating  In  February,  1968, 
but  It  was  In  the  making  long  before  that. 
Once  the  board  had  decided  to  commit  the 
credit  union  to  this  type  of  counseling  pro- 
gram, it  laid  the  groundwork  very  carefully. 
When  Oil  Richards  was  finally  selected  to 
head  the  service,  he  spent  eight  months  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  credit  union's 
branch  operation  and  working  out  details  of 
the  program  before  the  first  member  was 
interviewed.  It  was  Important  that  he  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  branch  managers  be- 
cause, as  Richards  asks,  "Would  a  branch 
manager  tell  a  member  to  take  off  from  work 
and  drive  70  miles  to  the  main  office  if  he 
didn't  think  I  could  help  him?" 

The  time  spent  In  setting  up  FMMS  was 
evidently  well  spent.  As  a  result,  the  credit 
union  has  had  to  make  no  major  revisions 
in  the  program.  The  biggest  changed  have 
been  to  keep  up  with  Its  growth. 

The  board  originally  set  a  $250,000  limit 
for  Richards'  consolidation  loans.  "We  hit 
that  right  away,"  general  manager  R.  N. 
Pacheco  said.  "The  board  raised  It  to  half 
a  million.  Now  we're  up  to  $750,000,  and  we're 
going  to  have  to  raise  It  again." 

Nearly  $700,000  Is  out  on  loan  to  almost 
300  members  ( 1  per  cent  of  the  credit  union's 
total  membership)  with  less  than  a  half 
dozen  delinquencies.  At  1  per  cent  a  month, 
these  loans  produce  a  fair  amount  of  Income 
and  the  program  Is  certainly  designed  to 
minimize  loss. 

Each  consolidation  loan  Is  fully  secured  by 
co-maker  or  coUateral.  PaymenU  on  debts 
being  pro-rated  to  other  creditors  are  made 
only  from  the  member's  share  account.  No 
checks  are  sent  out  unless  there  are  suffi- 
cient funds  In  shares  and  the  credit  union 
has  the  member's  bills. 

Because  losses  are  so  low — lower  than  the 
credit  union's  other  loans — the  program  Is 
paying  Its  own  way  and  opearOng  In  the 
black. 

Average  maturity  of  these  FMMS  loans  U 
37  months.  The  293  borrowers  also  have  built 
up  $87,753  m  shares.  Thirty-eight  of  these 
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loans  are  with  members  no  longer  employed 
by  Hughes,  "but  these  are  paying  Uke  clock- 
work," said  aaslBtant  manager  John  Sleberg. 

The  Income  from  these  loans  is  certainly 
a  small  part  of  a  credit  union  with  $46  mil- 
lion In  assets,  but  the  program  Is  helping 
the  credit  union's  over-all  operation  In  a 
number  of  tangible  and  not  so  tangible  ways. 

"You'd  be  surprised  In  how  many  of  these 
cases  we  would  have  had  to  sustain  a  loss 
If  It  weren't  for  Oil's  program,"  Pacheco  ex- 
plained. "It  has  helped  tis  with  our  delin- 
quency, and  he's  taken  over  some  of  the 
loans  that  might  have  gone  to  our  collection 
department." 

PMMS  has  also  made  the  ;ot  of  the  credit 
committee  easier,  reports  Sleberg.  who  serves 
as  its  chairman.  "We  were  concerned  about 
whether  the  prorgam  would  be  successful 
because  Its  success  depends  on  having  some- 
one managing  the  accounts  who's  Arm  in 
his  decision  making.  Oil  makes  decisions  and 
stand.s  on  them." 

Now,  when  the  credit  committee  turns 
down  a  loan  because  of  a  member's  adverse 
financial  conJltlon,  It  knows  there  is  still  an 
avenue  of  help  open  to  him. 

The  branch  managers  are  also  sold  on  the 
program. 

"ITiere's  a  big  enough  load  In  this  branch 
office  Just  serving  the  members  with  good 
credit  ratings,"  said  Charles  H.  Scott,  who 
heetds  the  credit  union's  Culver  City  office. 
•"We  don't  have  the  time  to  sit  down  and 
counsel  In  depth — and  It  does  take  time." 

More  than  8.000  members  are  served  from 
Scott's  office,  with  anywhere  from  100  to  150 
loan  applications  a  week.  About  one  a  week 
Is  turned  over  to  Richards. 

"This  takes  quite  a  burden  off  the  branch 
so  we  can  serve  the  other  members."  Scott 
explained,  referring  to  the  initial  work  and 
continual  follow  up  Involved  in  helping  the 
over-extended  debtor. 

Naturally,  the  credit  union  continues  to 
stress  prevention  outside  FMMS,  both 
through  branch  office  staff  and  programs  of 
the  education  department. 

The  credit  union  has  always  been  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  man- 
agement, but  now  more  than  ever. 

The  company's  industrial  relations  man- 
agers and  employee  counselors  pass  out  the 
FMMS  pamphlets.  In  other  Instances,  com- 
pany personnel  have  sent  employees  to  Rich- 
ards for  advice  and  help.  And  Richards  him- 
self is  called  upon  regularly  for  Information 
and  assistance  by  the  company's  Equal  Op- 
portunity Section  and  on-the-job  training 
program  for  hardcore  unemployed. 

'"nils  program  has  enhanced  the  image  of 
the  credit  union  more  than  anything  we've 
done  In  many,  many  years,"  Pacheco  said. 

But  even  more  Important,  "We  have  re- 
turned to  financial — and  In  many  cases  sc- 
clal^resjjonslWllty  477  jjeople,  virtually  all 
of  whom  were  condemned  to  financial  ruin 
in  a  credit-oriented  society." 

The  tangible  results  are  easily  documented 
with  figures:  The  number  of  people  helped; 
the  number  of  loans  made:  the  amount  re- 
paid: the  amount  of  debts  pro-rated;  and 
the  amount  saved  in  shares. 

But  how  do  you  put  a  price  tag  on  a  mar- 
riage that  is  saved,  or  a  wholesome  atmos- 
phere that  is  created  for  the  children  In  a 
home?  Richards  asks  rhetorically. 

Certainly  Hughes  Aircraft  Employees  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  has  proved  that  a  program 
of  this  kind,  with  professional  direction  and 
guidelines,  can  be  operated  successfully  with- 
out exposing  the  members'  assets  to  undue 
risk 

Gil  Richards  Is  looking  for  someone. 

That  someone  has  been  turned  down  by 
the  credit  committee.  He's  overburdened 
with  a  long  list  of  debts.  His  home  U  In  fore- 
closure and  his  car  is  being  repossessed.  A 
garnishment  Is  pending.  He's  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  He  really  ne-tda  and  wants 
budgeting  assistance. 


Admittedly,  such  people  are  not  the  cream 
of  the  creditor's  crop.  But  who  needs  help 
more  than  they?  More  Importantly,  though, 
who  Is  willing  to  help  them? 

Sometimes  It  takes  them  quite  awhile  to 
realize  that  They  may  prll  away  after  the 
first  telephone  call  to  Richards'  ofBce  because 
It  sounds  tough,  only  to  return  a  month  or 
so  later.  deep>er  in  trouble  but  ready  to  go 
through  the  ordeal.  And  for  most  It  is  an 
ordeal — including  Richards. 

Setting  up  a  Family  Money  Management 
Service  such  as  that  at  Hughes  Aircraft  Em- 
ployees Federal  Credit  Union  In  Los  Atigeles, 
Is  no  easy  matter.  Having  a  guy  like  GU 
Richards  In  It,  though,  does  help. 

By  background  and  temperament,  Richards 
is  Ideally  suited  for  the  counseling  role.  He 
knows  the  finance  Industry  and  he  knows 
people.  He  has  been  a  collector  for  a  finance 
company  and  assistant  vice-president  of  a 
bank  He's  a  good  listener,  he's  compassion- 
ate, and  he  Is  capable  of  empathy.  But  he  is 
also  tough  enough  to  say  "no"  when  he  has 
to. 

Here  Is  how  Richards  works: 

KflTIAL    INTERVIEW 

Once  a  member  contacts  Richards  or  is 
referred  to  him  by  a  branch  manager,  he  is 
sent  an  application  and  financial  data  form, 
which  he  must  complete  before  making  an 
appointment. 

Diu-lng  the  initial  interview.. Richards  ob- 
tains the  full  names  and  addresses  of  all 
creditors  and  amounts  owed,  and  a  detailed 
budget  list  of  living  expenses. 

"I  start  In  a  friendly  way,  talking  about 
the  Job,  trying  to  relax  him.  Then  I  lead 
Into  it:  'Well,  ycu  must  have  a  problem  or 
you  wouldn't  be  way  over  here."  You  begin  to 
get  an  Idea  of  the  depth  of  the  problem  when 
you  see  a  grown  man  start  to  cry.  I  listen 
with  compassion  to  their  stories,  but  they  al- 
ways start  out  giving  only  part  of  the  story. 
Eventually  it  all  comes  out.  though.  This  ini- 
tial Interview  takes  a  couple  of  hours.  I'm 
tapped  out  after  that." 

ATTEB  THX  INTERVIEW 

Following  the  Interview.  Richards  reviews 
and  verifies  the  application.  A  check  with 
various  sources  reveals  whether  the  member 
omitted  information,  especially  any  he  might 
consider  derogatory.  He  also  verifies  the  per- 
son's employment  status  and  checks  with 
the  supervisor  on  the  member's  reliability 
and  whether  there  are  disciplinary  problems. 
If  possible,  Richards  also  personally  appraises 
real  estate,  household  goods,  cars,  and  other 
collateral  offered  for  the  loan. 

"I  take  the  information  home  with  me  to 
get  Ideas  on  what  to  do.  I  know  what  they 
want  me  to  do:  Put  It  Into  one  big,  unman- 
ageable package.  I  don't  always  do  what  they 
want." 

nNAL  INTERVIEW 

Both  the  member  and  spouse  must  come 
to  the  credit  union's  general  office  for  the 
final  interview.  At  this  time.  Richards  ques- 
tions the  couple  closely  to  determine  the 
reasons  for  their  financial  problems  and  any 
future  emergencies  and  plans,  such  as  mar- 
riage, child  support,  divorce,  college  bills, 
dental  and  medical  bills.  He  also  extracts  a 
verbal  and  written  promise  to  avoid  using 
credit  cards  and  further  credit  of  any  kind. 

Using  the  family's  own  budget — the  one 
they  filled  out  on  a  budget  form  provided  by 
the  credit  union  in  preparation  for  the  Inter- 
view— Richards  shows  them  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  their  finances  now.  He  also  pre- 
sents at  least  three  alternate  solutions,  and 
Insists  that  they  take  plenty  of  time  to  think 
over  the  possibilities,  pointing  out  the  hard- 
ships of  living  on  a  fixed  budget  with  very 
restricted  income. 

"I  never  sugar-coat  It.  I  try  to  Impress 
upon  the  couple  that  they  will  face  tough 
sledding.  Unless  they  accept  this  at  the  out- 
set, they  are  certain  to  duck  the  responsibil- 


ity further  on  down  the  road.  And  I  lay  it 
on  the  line:  'You've  been  incurring  debt 
everywhere.  You've  had  your  chance  to  work 
your  way  out  and  it  failed.  Now  we  are  going 
to  put  together  a  workable  solution,  but  It's 
up  to  you  to  make  it  work.  Study  it  because 
you  must  stay  on  it  and  have  it  reviewed  by 
me  every  three  months."  Then  I  cut  up  all 
their  credit  cards  for  them  right  In  front  of 
them." 

POSSIBLE   BOLtrriONS 

The  solutions  are  based  on  pro-rata  ar- 
rangements with  the  family's  creditors,  a 
consolidation  loan,  or  both.  The  credit  union 
makes  no  charges  for  the  service  Itself,  of 
course.  Income  from  the  program  comes  only 
from  the  interest  on  loans. 

In  all  cases,  though,  all  salary  or  wages  in 
excess  of  the  set  amount  for  living  expenses 
go  via  payroll  deduction  to  the  credit  union 
to  be  applied  to  the  loan  or  the  share  ac- 
count. The  share  account,  meanwhile,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  main  office  and  coded 
to  prevent  withdrawal  of  shares  without  ap- 
proval. Information  and  service,  then,  are 
available  only  by  contacting  FMMS  directly. 

"This  gives  me  control  and  saves  the  mem- 
ber valuable  time.  It  also  helps  us  be  of  more 
service  to  the  member.  Everything  they  do  In 
this  program  has  to  be  cleared  through  one 
of  the  counselors.  This  is  no  popularity  con- 
test. I'm  firm  with  the  people.  I  have  to  be. 
That  way  they're  constantly  trying  to  prove 
themselves  to  me.  Some  of  them  can  hardly 
wait  to  get  out  from  under  the  tight  restric- 
tions. But  In  the  end.  If  the  person  Is  to  suc- 
ceed, he  must  learn  to  accept  and  Impose 
discipline  on  his  spending." 

CONSOLIDATION    LOANS 

Any  advance  of  funds  by  the  credit  union 
must  be  fully  secured  by  collateral,  and  all 
loans  are  at  the  12  per  cent  annual  rate 

"The  member  understands  he  must  provide 
me  with  co-makers,  titles,  stocks,  acreage, 
furniture,  or  whatever.  We  did  turn  down  a 
$2,000  diamond  ring,  though,  because  of  the 
responsibility  and  problems  of  protecting  It." 

PRO  RATA  ACCOUNTS 

When  the  member  owes  a  number  of  cred- 
itors. Richards  may  set  up  a  repayment 
schedule  calling  for  monthly  payments  usu- 
ally— but  not  always — in  lesser  amounts 
than  called  for  in  the  contracts.  Once  Rlch- 
aj-ds  determines  the  amount  the  member  can 
pay.  he  advises  the  creditors  either  by  phone 
or  letter,  carefully  outlining  the  members 
general  credit  situation. 

"I  call  and  talk  to  the  credit  managers  to 
explain  the  situation  and  schedule  the  re- 
payment. I've  grown  up  in  the  credit  busi- 
ness, and  have  25  years  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. So  it's  seldom  I  don't  find  someone  I 
know  In  the  company  I'm  calling.  And  I've 
got  the  Hughes  name  behind  me.  I  haven't 
had  a  turndown  from  a  creditor  yet." 

When  the  member's  payroll  deduction  has 
been  set  up  to  cover  the  repayment  schedule 
agreed  upon.  Carole  Moser — Richard's  assist- 
ant— sets  up  a  pro-rata  ledger  card  listing 
payroll  number  and  member's  name;  name 
of  creditor,  complete  address,  account  num- 
ber, and  amount  owed;  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted each  month  from  payroll  deduction; 
and  the  date  it's  to  be  mailed  to  the  creditor. 

At  present,  248  members  are  In  the  pro- 
rata program,  and  Mrs.  Moser  is  writing  397 
checks  totaling  $16,917  each  month  to  cred- 
itors. 

"We  pay  the  collection  companies  and 
high-interest  rate  lenders  first,  then  the 
bank  charge-cards,  and  department  stores. 
Where  there  is  no  security — such  as  banks, 
finance  companies,  department  stores,  oil 
credit  cards — the  member  repays  out  of  cur- 
rent earnings,  disbursed  each  month  from 
his  share  account  by  FMMS.  To  ensure  our 
program  being  a  success,  we  usually  don't  go 
in  unless  we  take  and  handle  the  house  pay- 
ment, too.  The  person  Is.  usually  in  arrears 
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with  that  payment,   too,   and   the  member 
shouldn't  lose  hia  home." 

THOSE   IN   NEED 

People  of  all  ages  and  Income  levels,  from 
the  well-schooled  to  those  who  never  fln- 
IshLKl  high  school  have  made  the  journey  to 
Richards'  office.  Surprisingly,  leas  than  half 
of  the  people  he  works  with  are  compulsive 
spenders.  Most  are  financially  distressed  be- 
cause of  domestic  problems,  family  Illness, 
and  unforeseen  emergencies  with  which  they 
are  unable  to  cope. 

■Most  of  my  people  are  the  younger  people. 
They're  recently  out  of  college,  earning  lots 
of  money  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives. 
They  have  many  problems.  They're  assuming 
new  responslbUitles,  getting  married,  buying 
houses,  buying  cars.  And  then  there  U  the 
easy  use  of  credit — credit  cards,  check  cred- 
it—coupled with  the  unXoreseen  emergency 
or  occurrence." 

Richards  averages  two  or  three  Interviews 
a  day.  Not  all  of  them  wind  up  In  the  pro- 
rata card  box.  though.  Some  can  straighten 
themselves  out  with  a  little  help  and  advice. 
Many  come  In  just  for  the  budgeting  mate- 
rials now  that  they  know  he  has  them. 

Those  that  come,  though,  bring  a  wide 
range  of  problems.  Among  those  seeking  his 
assistance: 

A  man  whose  son  was  facing  murder 
charges  In  'Vietnam  wanted  to  testify  on  his 
son's  behalf. 

A  male  member  married  three  years  being 
sued  for  paternity  by  another  woman.  (The 
couple  1b  now  reconciled,  and  they  have  a 
baby  of  their  own.) 

A  family  about  to  lose  a  very  substantial 
equity  in  a  large  house  l>ecause  they  had 
moved  to  another  location  to  be  able  to 
send  their  children  to  a  religious  school. 

A  childless  couple  who  wished  to  adopt  a 
child  but  could  not  pass  the  financial  re- 
quirements. (They  now  have  both  an  fwlopted 
and  a  natural  child.) 

The  woman  who  wished  to  become  a  nun. 
(She  owned  a  recent  model  Jaguar  at  the 
time  her  first  interview,  had  a  teen-aged  eon, 
and  a  substantial  debt.) 

A  custodian  with  13  children,  holding  two 
jobs,  who  needed  a  car. 

A  highly  paid  department  assistant  with  an 
alcoholic  problem  whose  employment  was 
terminated  In  a  cutback  of  his  department. 
(He  has  now  completed  graduate  school  and 
is  doing  well  in  a  high  school  teaching  posi- 
tion.) 

The  senior  computer  programmer  who 
couldn't  set  up  a  workable  budget.  (Once 
relieved  of  his  tensions,  he  could  concentrate 
again  on  his  job  and  as  a  result  came  up  with 
an  idea  that  saved  the  company  $8,000.  This 
earned  him  a  Certificate  of  Merit  and  a  mone- 
tary reward.) 

"We  have  30,000  members.  That's  like  a 
small  city.  And  anything  that  happens  In  a 
small  city  can  happen  here.  When  they  bring 
their  problems  to  me  I  try  to  understand 
them  and  find  solutions.  True  counseling  Is 
to  find  the  solution  to  the  problem  without 
Increasing  the  financial  burden.  These  are 
solutions  that  are  really  meaningful  because 
you  don't  get  them  further  In  debt." 


IMMEDIATE      SUCCESS      OF      BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANY  LEGISLATION 

<Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  Ms  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday,  March  11.  1971,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  a  lengthy  and 
very  interesting  article  concerning  the 
immediate  impact  on  banking  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1970. 


This  act  finally  became  law  last  De- 
cember after  2  long  years  of  consideration 
and  controversy  in  the  Congress.  While 
much  of  the  attention  given  to  this  legis- 
lation in  the  press  concerned  the  compli- 
cated substantive  issue  of  what  consti- 
tuted a  bank-related  activity,  there  were 
those  of  us  who  were  also  seriously  con- 
cerned about  seeing  to  it  that  holding 
companies  which  were  clearly  mixing 
banking  and  nonbanking  activities  be 
prohibited  from  continuing  this  practice. 
After  all.  this  was  one  of  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

While  most  students  of  the  subject 
agree  that  the  legislation  passed  last 
year  was  a  successful  effort  to  separate 
the  business  of  bsmking  from  nonbanking 
businesses,  a  few  have  contended  other- 
wise. 

Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  article  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  today  clearly  In- 
dicates in  a  very  practical  sense  that  this 
legislation  is  having  a  substantial  and 
immediate  impact  in  separating  the 
banking  business  from  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities. As  the  article  points  out,  there 
are  approximately  70  conglomerates  own- 
ing banks  which  are  either  in  the  process 
of  disposing  of  those  banks  because  of  the 
1970  act,  or  are  seriously  considering  do- 
ing so.  A  number  of  others,  the  article 
points  out,  will  probably  eventually  fol- 
low the  same  route.  In  some  cases  both 
large  banks  or  a  large  corporation  con- 
trolling a  bank  are  involved. 

Aside  from  the  long-range  impact  of 
this  most  important  economic  legisla- 
tion, which  I  am  confident  will  have  a 
favorable  effect  In  increasing  competition 
and  reducing  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  this  country,  it  is  heart- 
ening that  the  public  will  almost  immedi- 
ately be  able  to  fed  the  favorable  Impact 
of  this  legislation. 

I  insert  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
of  March  11,  1971,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Big,  Diveksified  Concerns  That  Own  Banks 
Will  Have  To  Unload  Them  Under  a  New 
Law 

(By  Edward  P.  Foldessy) 

New  York. — J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  the  giant 
retailer  that  has  sold  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  merchandise,  may  soon  offer  to 
sell  a  full-scale  commercial  bank. 

Penney  controls  one  bank.  And  that"8  one 
too  many — ^becavise  of  changes  last  year  In 
federal  bonUng  laws.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes,  specialists  say,  Penney  and  most  of 
the  70  or  so  other  commercial  concerns  that 
control  banks  will  have  to  divest  themselves 
of  these  Interests. 

Such  a  situation  might  conjure  up  visions 
of  wholesale  disposals  of  banks  at  distressed 
prices.  But  experts  say  the  transition  prob- 
ably will  be  orderly  and  will  be  carried  out 
over  many  years.  For  the  companies  Involved, 
however,  the  selling  process  Is  expect«d  to 
Involve  headache-producing  decisions  and 
cumbersome  paper  work — and  possibly  costly 
legal  battles. 

Basically,  the  1970  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  brought 
so-called  one  bank  holding  companies  under 
the  some  restrtctions  as  multlbank  holding 
companies.  The  original  act  had  provided  a 
loophole  exempting  those  companies  con- 
trolling only  one  bank. 

Under  the  amendments,  enacted  In  De- 
cember, a  concern  controlling  a  single  bank 
win  have  to  register  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  by  June  29  as  a  bank  holding 
company    As  such,  the  company  essentially 


is    forbidden    to    engage    In    activities    that 
aren't  related  to  banking. 

There  are  about  1,100  one-bank  holding 
companies  in  existence,  but  the  ax  hits  hard- 
est at  the  approximately  70  whose  banking 
business  Is  only  a  sideline  to  a  conglomera- 
tion of  other  activities.  (The  remaining  1.000 
or  so  concerns  haven't  any  significant  opera- 
tions outside  banking.) 

grandfatheb  companies 
The  amendments  essentially  divide  the 
or.e-bank  holding  companies  into  two  cate- 
gories— the  so-called  grandfather  compa- 
nies, formed  before  Jwie  30,  1968,  and  those 
formed  after  that  date.  Under  present  plans, 
the  grandfather  companies  can  keep  their 
long-established  non-bonklng  activities. 
Within  10  years,  however,  bank  holdl  .g  com- 
panies formed  after  the  cut-off  date  must 
either  pull  out  of  banking  or  cease  their 
nonbanking  operations. 

For  many  of  these  latter  companies,  like 
Penney,  the  decision  won't  be  difficult;  their 
banking  Interests  amount  to  only  a  small 
fraction  of  their  commercial  and  Industrial 
operations.  Penney  owns  about  97  90  of  Citi- 
zens Natlonsa  Bank  of  Dallas,  a  small  bank 
with  assets  of  approximately  WO  million.  It 
obtained  the  Interest  through  the  acquisition 
of  Great  American  Reserve  Corp.  at  the  end 
of  last  year. 

Other  companies  that,  like  Penney,  have  a 
clear-cut  choice  of  Industry  or  banking  In- 
clude such  well-known  concerns  as  Sperry  & 
Hutchinson  Co.,  General  American  Trans- 
portation Corp.,  Archer-Donlels-Mldland  Co., 
National  Xiead  Co.  and  Kinney  National  Serv- 
ices Inc.  These  companies  all  acquired  their 
banks  after  the  cutoff  date. 

It  Isnt  known  how  many  companlee  fall 
into  this  category,  but  most  of  those  con- 
tacted Indicate  they  wUl  eventually  dispose 
of  their  bonking  Interests.  Sperry  &  Hutchin- 
son, the  trading-stamp  concern  that  also 
makes  carpeting  and  furniture,  says  Its  de- 
cision vrould  be  '"quite  obvious.  .  .  .  It's  a 
choice  of  keeping  a  small  part  of  the  cor- 
poration or  the  rest"  Thus,  It  Is  likely  that 
S&H"s  State  National  Bank  of  Connecticut 
will  go.  The  bank  has  about  HOC  million  In 
assets. 

LITTLE    COMJORT    FROM     "GRANDTATHKR" 


Even  companies  that  do  fall  under  th« 
grandfather  clause  say  the  privilege  isnt 
very  comforting.  "The  clause  allows  those 
companies  to  remain  In  activities  they  con- 
tinuously operated  since  June  30,  1968. 

But  bankers  say  this  provision  might  be 
meaningless.  For  one  thing,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  the  discretion  to  withhold 
the  grandfather  privileges.  And  under  the 
law,  the  board  Is  required  within  two  years 
to  make  a  decision  on  each  company  whose 
bank  has  more  than  WO  million  in  assets. 
"The  act  says  the  privilege  must  be  revoked 
in  any  Instance  where  the  board  finds  "undue 
concentration  of  resources,  decreased  or  un- 
fair competition,  conflicts  of  interest  or  un- 
sound banking  practices." 

Even  If  a  company  comes  through  the 
board  test  unscathed.  It  must  face  some  harsh 
realities.  The  amendments.  In  effect,  freeze 
a  company  Into  those  nonbanking  actlvltlea 
In  which  It  was  engaged  on  June  30,  1988. 
Anv  new  venture  would  have  to  lae  related 
to  banking.  Moreover,  a  Reserve  Board  source 
states  that  such  a  company  could  expand  »ts 
grandfathered  nonbanking  activities  only  by 
Internal  means  and  not  through  acquisitions. 
Ther<»  are.  however,  "hardship"  exemptions 
to  this  rule. 

Among  the  giants  that  win  have  to  face  the 
Reserve  Board's  grandfather  test  are  Gulf  & 
Western  Industries  Inc..  Marcor  Inc..  D.  H. 
Baldwin  Co.,  World  Airways  Inc.  and  C.I.T. 
Financial  Corp. 

CJ.T.  IS  OPTIMISTIC 

C.I.T.  controls  by  far  the  biggest  bank  In 
this  group.  National  Bank  of  North  America, 
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which  has  assets  of  $2  billion  But  Walter  S. 
Holmes  Jr..  C.I.T.  president,  doesn't  see  "any 
elgnlflcant  changes  in  our  corporate  posture." 
He  adds,  "We  have  no  reservations  on  our 
ability  to  complj-  fully  with  the  amended" 
act. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  companies,  C.I.T. 
derives  the  bulk  of  Its  earnings  from  finan- 
cial activities,  such  as  financing,  factoring, 
leasing  and  Insurance.  It  does  have  small  op- 
erations In  such  fields  as  greeting  cards  and 
X-ray  equipment. 

Other  companies  aren't  as  optimistic.  Mar- 
cor,  which  owns  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  and 
Container  Corp.  of  America,  says  the  law's 
restrictions  could  force  disposal  of  Its  Pio- 
neer Trust  &  Sa-lngs  Bank,  a  $250  million 
Chicago  Institution.  It's  quite  clear,  says 
Gordon  Worley,  financial  vice  president,  that 
"at  some  point  Marcor  will  have  to  decide 
whether  to  continue  as  a  one-bank  holding 
company"  even  If  It  passes  the  Reserve  Board 
test. 

World  Airways  would  very  much  like  to 
keep  PlTBt  Western  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Los 
Angelee,  which  It  acquired  In  June  1968  for 
t63  million.  The  «1  billion  bank  provides  the 
lion's  share  of  the  company's  earnings.  "We 
are  fortunately  covered  by  the  grandfather 
clause."  states  Samuel  L.  Teltler.  general 
counsel.  "Our  operations  ~^  they  are  now 
will  in  no  way  be  affected." 

That,  of  course,  assumes  World  Airways 
will  pass  the  Reserve  Board  test  and  won't 
want  to  expand  In  nonbanklng  fields. 

Continuing  as  a  bank  holding  company 
would  "put  a  clamp  on  the  poFslbllltv  of  ex- 
panding Into  other  fields,"  Mr.  Teltler,  con- 
cedes, but  he  adds  that  "we  have  no  present 
Intention  of  expanding  into  any  field  that 
wouldn't  be  functionally  related  to  banking." 

WOTTLD  THE   PRICE  BE  RIGHT? 

lHoet  companies  say  that  If  they  were  re- 
quired to  divest  themselves  of  their  banking 
Interests,  the  action  would  cause  little.  If 
any.  hardship  on  the  concerns  or  their 
stockholders.  Chiefly,  they  say  that  the  time 
given  for  divestiture  Is  long  enough  for  an 
orderly  transition  and  that  banking  Is  a 
lucrative  property  on  the  auction  block. 

Some  companies  believe  they  could  make 
out  well  on  a  sale,  but  not  all  are  exuberant. 
An  official  of  one  holding  company  fears  that 
"on  a  forced  sale,  you  might  not  be  able  to 
get  what  the  bank's  worth." 

But  holding  companies  have  an  almost 
endless  number  of  ways  to  dispose  of  their 
banking  interests.  Besides  an  outright  sale  to 
another  concern  or  investment  group,  they 
could,  for  example,  spin  the  bank  stock  off 
to  their  shareholders  (much  In  the  same  way 
as  a  stock  dividend)  or  offer  the  stock  for  sale 
through  a  public  offering. 

Another  tactic  could  be  simply  to  dispose 
of  enough  shares  In  the  bank  so  that  the 
corporation  no  longer  controls  the  bank  At 
least  one  company  Is  considering  merging  Its 
bank  with  a  large  one  so  that  it  would  wind 
up  owning  a  smaller,  noncontrolling  Interest 
In  the  bigger  bank. 

COMPLICATIOTTS    ON    CONTROL 

Reduction  of  ownership,  however,  might 
be  a  tricky  matter.  Under  the  original  act  of 
1956.  ownership  of  at  least  25%  of  a  bank 
indicated  control,  whereas  anything  under 
25%  was  assumed  a  noncontrolling  interest. 
The  new  amendments  retain  the  25%  figure. 
But  they  also  authorize  the  Reserve  Board  to 
determine  whether  a  controlling  situation 
does  Indeed  exist  where  a  company  o'wns  6% 
to  25%  of  a  bank's  stock. 

A  decision  In  this  area  could  affect  Tenneco 
Inc.'s  Interest  in  Houston  National  Bank, 
which  has  about  »350  million  In  assets.  The 
company  has  a  12%  voting  Interest  in  the 
bank  but  a  combined  40%  voting  and  non- 
voting Interest.  Tenneco  got  Into  the  banking 
business  In  1961  through  the  acquisition  of 
a  small  Texas  bank  that  was  later  merged 
Into  Houston  National. 


"If  we  were  classified"  as  a  bank  holding 
company,  a  Tenneco  spokesman  says,  "we 
would  be  forced  to  divest  ourselves"  of  the 
bank.  He  explains  that  "we  couldn't  be  put 
Into  the  position  of  having  the  Federal  Re- 
serve regulate  us  at  every  turn." 

WHO    OWNS    WHAT    BANKS?    BIG    FIRMS    ARE 
ON    LIST 

What  Industrial  companies  own  Interests 
In  banks?  Here's  a  partial  list: 

Archer-DanlelB-Mldland  Co.  (National  City 
Bank.  Minneapolis) ;  D.  H.  Baldwin  Co.  (Cen- 
tral Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Denver) ;  CNA  Finan- 
cial Corp.  (Garden  City  Trust  Co.,  Newton, 
Mass.);  CPC  International  Inc.  (Argo  State 
Bank,  Summit,  111.);  Gamble-Skogmo  Inc. 
(Gambles  Continental  State  Bdnk,  St.  Paul) ; 
General  American  Transportation  Corp.  (La- 
Salle  National  Bank.  Chicago) . 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Goodyear 
Bank,  Akron) ;  Keystone  Consolidated  Indus- 
tries Inc.  (Jefferson  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Peoria);  Kinney  National  Service  Inc.  (Gar- 
den State  National  Bank,  Hackensack,  N.J.); 
Marcor  Inc.  (Pioneer  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
Chicago);  National  Lead  Co.  (Lake  View 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Chicago) ;  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  (Citizens  National  Bank  of  Dallas) ; 
Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.  (State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut) . 

Tenneco  Inc.  (Hotiston  National  Bank); 
Universal  Telephone  Inc.  (Continental  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  Milwaukee);  Wllshlre  Oil  Co.  of 
Texas  (Trust  Co.  of  New  Jersey);  World 
Airways  Inc.  (First  Western  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Los  Angeles) ;  and  Vanguard  International 
Inc.  (First  State  Bank  of  San  Leandro,  Calif.) 


A  RESOLUTION  BY  AMERICANS  OF 
LITHUANIAN   DESCENT 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  aske(3 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  at  a  meeting  held  on  February 
21.  1971.  Brockton.  Mass.: 
Resolution 

On  the  occasion  of  the  53rd  Anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence, 
we.  the  representatives  of  the  Lithuanian 
ethnic  community  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  as- 
sembled here  on  February  21st,  In  Brockton 
to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16th, 
1918,  In  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lithua- 
nian State,  having  antecedents  In  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  established  In  1251,  was 
restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  In 
1812,  1831,  1863,  1905,  1941  and  In  the  partisan 
War  of  1944-1952  to  defend  Lithuania's  na- 
tional aspirations  and  values  against  foreign 
oppressors; 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultviral, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940; 

Express  our  Indignation  over  the  interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15. 
1940,  during  the  course  of  which  national 
traditions  and  values  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedoms  of  the  people  were  sup- 
pressed and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocidal  prac- 
tices; 

And  to  emphasize  once  again  our  confl- 
dence  that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  wlU,  in  the  end, 
be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the 


Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  human  rights.  These  hopes 
were  made  most  evident  in  the  recent  suc- 
cess! ul  hijacking  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to  Tur- 
key by  Pranas  and  Alglrdas  Brazinskas.  as 
well  as  in  Slmas  Kudirkas  heroic  attempt  at 
defection. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Sovtet-occxipled  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community 
of  Brockton,  Mass. 

Do  hereby  protest  Soviet  Russian  aggres- 
sion and  perpetration  of  the  following  crimes 
lu  occupied  Lithuania: 

1.  the  murder  and  depyortatlons  of  more 
than  400,000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concen- 
tration camps  in  Siberia  and  other  areas  of 
Soviet  Russia  for  slave  labor; 

2.  the  yearly  systematic  deportations,  un- 
der various  guises,  of  Lithuanian  youths  to 
forced  labor  In  Soviet  Russia  and  their  un- 
lawful conscription  into  the  Soviet  Russian 
army; 

3.  the  colonization  of  Lithuania  by  Rus- 
sians, most  of  whom  are  Communists  and 
undesirables  and  who  receive  various  priv- 
ileges at  the  expense  of  the  Lithuanian 
people; 

4.  the  pauperization  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  conversion  of  once  free  farmers  Into 
serfs  or  kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes,  as  well  as 
the  exploitation  of  workers; 

5.  the  persecution  of  the  faithful,  the  re- 
striction of  religious  practices,  the  closing 
of  houses  of  worship: 

6.  the  distortion  of  Lithuanian  culture  by 
efforts  at  incorporating  it  into  a  Soviet- 
Russian  culture  and  the  continuous  denial 
of  creative  freedom. 

We  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immediate- 
ly withdraw  Its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  Imported  Communist 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting  the 
Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  sovereign 
rights  to  self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives Congressmen  to  make  use  of 
every  opportunity  to  urge  that  President 
Nixon  once  again  publicly  reiterates  long 
standing  United  States  pyosltlon  of  the  non- 
recognltlon  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Government  of  U.S.  to  raise  the  issue 
of  Lithuanian  In  the  United  Nations  and  at 
various  International  conferences  as  well  as 
to  support  our  Just  requests  for  the  con- 
demnation of  Soviet  aggression  asalnst 
Lithuania  and  for  the  abolition  of  So\iet 
colonial  rule  In  that  country. 


ON  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITALS  AND 
OUTPATIENT  CLINICS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  still  vitally  interested  in 
two  House  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
continuation  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  current- 
ly being  considered  by  your  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  convinced  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  filing  of  resolutions 
such  as  108  and  151,  both  of  which  I 
was  proud  to  cosponsor,  a  decision  might 
have  been  made  to  close  the  hospitals  by 
now.  Quite  honestly,  I  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  expect  the  outpour- 
ing of  concern  from  Congress  which  fol- 
lowed the  December  announcement  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  was  reviewing  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals around  the  country. 
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In  the  months  that  followed,  I  have 
been  deluged  with  expressions  of  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  hospitals  from 
organizations  and  individuals  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
They  all  wrote  with  one  aim  in  mind — a 
plea  that  medical  facilities  which  have 
provided  such  excellent  service  as  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  over  the 
years  not  be  closed  down.  They  also  ex- 
pres.sed  bewilderment  at  how  an  adminis- 
tration which  was  publicly  announcing 
its  committment  to  providing  better 
health  service  to  the  country  at  more 
reasonable  costs  could  consider — I  re- 
peat, even  consider — closing  down  what 
are  perhaps  the  only  hospitals  in  the 
country  which  have  traditionally  sur- 
passed both  stated  objectives  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Every  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents who  have  written  to  me  expressed 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
service  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  from  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals.  Not  one  of  the  constituents 
welcomed  the  prospect  of  having  to  shift 
to  the  already  overburdened  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  in  the  area. 

HEW  has  tried  to  make  out  a  very 
strong  case  that  the  remaining  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  in  this  country 
have  been  ineflBcient  and  too  expensive 
to  operate  in  this  day  and  age.  They  have 
tried  to  describe  them  as  outmoded  and 
out  of  date.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  just  does 
not  square  with  the  opinion  of  people  who 
are  getting  service  from  these  hospitals. 
They  are  not  complaining  about  dilapi- 
dated buildings.  They  are  not  writing  de- 
manding more  up-to-date  appliances  and 
technological  innovations.  The  Govern- 
ment worke^fB,  the  Coast  Guard  men,  and 
the  fishing-merchant  marine  industry  in 
my  State  oW^the  years  have  found  the 
hospitals  able  to  provide  immediate, 
highly  professional  and  somewhat  per- 
sonal service  in  times  of  growing  lines 
and  depersonalization  of  service  at  other 
Government  hospitals. 

The  fact  is  that  to  even  contemplate 
turning  over  the  workload  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  to  existing  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  is  total- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  stated  aim  of 
HEW  and  would  cost  untold  millions  to 
the  Government  in  order  to  accomplish 
it.  The  VA  hospitals  are  already  overbur- 
dened and  just  cannot  deliver  the  same 
quality  of  medical  attention  to  the  com- 
munities serviced  at  present  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  at  anywhere 
near  the  same  low  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  from  the  out- 
set that  one  of  the  beneficial  byproducts 
of  having  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals in  my  community  over  the  years 
is  that  they  have  always  provided  an  ex- 
ample of  excellent  medical  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  in  the  area.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  low-cost  alternative  has 
offered  incalcuable  benefits  to  those  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining reasonable  medical  costs.  The 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  has  tradi- 
tionally served  as  an  example  of  what 
could  be  done  at  less  cost  to,  other  more 
expensive  medical  institutions  in  the 
area.  In  this  respect,  I  was  happy  to 
read  in  yesterday's  papers  that  what 


some  of  us  have  known  for  some  time 
now,  that  the  Brighton  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  operated  at  less  cost  per 
patient  than  other  Boston  area  hospitals 
in  1970.  The  per  diem  cost  at  Brighton 
was  $60  compared  with  $130  at  Peter 
Brent  Brigham,  $108  at  Massachusetts 
General,  and  $70  at  the  average  suburban 
hospital.  What  many  of  us  have  known 
to  be  true  for  somewtime  has  apparency 
finally  been  brought  to  the  attention  df 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  a  confidential  report. 

Recent  indications  are  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  backing  down  on  its 
original  plans  to  dismantle  these  hospi- 
tals. Recent  reports  are  that  they  will  be 
kept  open  and  their  role  expanded.  They 
will  be  given,  in  all  likelihood,  not  fewer 
responsibilities,  but  entrusted  with  addi- 
tional responsibilities  for  the  handling 
of  the  local  communities  around  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  times  of  shortage 
of  good  health  service,  an  administration 
that  was  at  all  serious  about  its  responsi- 
bilities for  providing  health  protection 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  would  be 
thinking  about  expanding  existing  medi- 
cal facilities  which  have  already  proven 
themselves  over  the  years  rather  than 
talking  idly  of  closing  them  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
any  more  of  the  House's  time.  Let  me 
say  in  closing  that  the  strong  expressions 
of  congressional  concern  over  the  past 
weeks  have  accomplished  much.  A  com- 
parison of  the  statements  made  by 
Secretary  Richardson  last  December  30 
with  that  made  on  March  5  readily  con- 
firms this.  The  March  5  statement  is  a 
much  more  positive  statement  and  one 
which  can  be  interpreted  as  commit- 
ting the  administration  to  expanding 
the  role  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Service 
hospitals  in  the  years  ahead.  The  one  of 
December,  in  sharp  contrast,  read  more 
like  a  cost  analysis  prepared  by  some 
backroom  efficiency  expert  concerned 
with  eliminating  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  dollars  at  one  point  in  the  budget, 
without  any  consideration  being  given 
to  the  extra  costs  which  would  appear 
elsewhere  as  a  result  of  any  decision  to 
close  the  hospitals.  I  am  convinced  we 
have  made  progress  and  would  only 
recommend  that  we  do  not  stop  now, 
but  csntinue  our  pressure.  Right  now  the 
best  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  pass  the 
concurrent  resolutions  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 


MINERAL  LEASING  REVISION 
ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moun- 
tainous south-central  Idaho,  25  miles 
north  of  Sun  Valley,  a  small  range  of 
spectacular  peaks,  turquoise  lakes,  and 
green,  flower-sprinkled  basins  bear  the 
poetic  name  White  Clouds.  According  to 
legend,  the  Indians  so  named  them  be- 
cause of  the  white  limestone  mountains 
and  cliffs.  I  have  visited  these  moimtains 


and  I  can  tell  you  they  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  In  the  coimtry,  if  not  the 
world.  They  are  populated  by  deer,  elk, 
bighorn  sheep,  and  Rocky  Moimtain 
goats.  There  are  California  golden  trout 
in  some  of  the  lakes;  rainbows,  brook 
trout,  cut-throats,  and  Dolly  Vardens  in 
others. 

The  environment  of  the  White  Clouds 
is  threatened.  In  1968.  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co. — ASARCO — 
began  prospecting  in  the  area  for  mo- 
lybdenum, a  mineral  used  to  toughen  and 
harden  steel.  To  date  ASARCO's  activ- 
ities have  had  a  limited  impact  on  the 
White  Clouds,  but  future  plans  are  am- 
bitious and  potentially  disastrous.  If 
ASARCO's  findings  justify  it,  their  plans 
call  for  at  least  one  open  pit  mine  from 
which  20,000  tons  of  rock  would  be  re- 
moved per  day,  and  a  mill  to  process  the 
low-grade  ore  on  the  spot.  The  operation 
would  leave  large  areas  of  the  White 
Clouds  permanently  scarred  and  could 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  Salmon 
River  drainage  system,  the  most  impor- 
tant spawning  area  for  salmon  and  other 
anadromous  fish  in  the  entire  Colum- 
bia River  complex. 

A  similar  situation  to  the  White  Clouds 
is  now  occurring  In  the  Pike  National 
Forest,  Colo.  Mining  dolomitic  limestone 
by  open  pit  method  has  scarred  the 
beauty  of  parts  of  the  front  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  A  huge,  unsightly  scar 
can  be  seen  from  a  wide  area  including 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods  Park  and  it 
spoils  the  once  picturesque  view  of  Pike's 
Peak. 

The  world's  worst  examples  of  strip 
mining  are  found  in  the  East.  Anyone 
who  has  flown  over  the  coalfields  of 
Permsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky,  can  only  be  appalled  by  the 
devastation  of  whole  sections  of  once 
beautiful  forest  lands.  No  war,  no  holo- 
caust, could  wreak  such  havoc  as  that 
which  the  strip  miners  have  left  in  the 
once  beautiful  rolling  green  hills  of  Ap- 
palachia. 

Destruction  of  the  land  is  occurring 
all  over  the  country.  In  the  Wesi.  open  pit 
copper  mines  dot  the  landscape.  In  parts 
of  the  Midwest,  iron  ore  miners  have  had 
a  similar  effect.  In  Wyoming,  developers 
of  jade  deposits  have  left  huge  scars  on 
the  land. 

In  my  home  State  of  Arizona,  there 
are  a  number  of  examples  of  this  phe- 
nomena : 

Above  Tucson,  there  is  a  scar  on  the 
side  of  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  \'lsible 
from  anywhere  in  the  valley  below. 
Home-Stake  Production  Co..  of  Tulsa,  is 
preparing  to  open  a  $1.5  million  lime- 
stone quarry  and  plant.  According  to 
Dennis  K.  Pickens,  senior  xnce  president 
of  Home-Stake : 

Our  plant  is  a  very  small  one.  It's  nothing 
compared  to  what  the  larger  companies  will 
do  once  they  start  operating  In  the  area. 
It's  not  a  legal  matter,  nor  an  ethical  one. 
That  whole  mountain  will  come  down  if  we 
can  sell  enough  limestone  over  the  coming 
years. 

On  the  backside  of  the  Santa  Ritas,  a 
Chicago-based  firm,  Continental  Mate- 
rials Corp.,  has  announced  a  "significant 
copper  deposit"  in  a  recreational  area 
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of  600  to  1.000  acres  of  beautiful  moun- 
tain country. 

In  the  Patagonia  Mountains,  south- 
east of  Tucson,  prospectors,  using  ex- 
plosives and  bulldozers,  have  destroyed 
natural  drainage  channels,  dammed 
creeks  arkl  destroyed  mountaintops  in 
Three  R  Canyon. 

In  the  Huachuca  Mountains.  Ash  Can- 
yon has  been  stripped  of  live  oak  and 
manzanita.  and  has  suffered  clogged  and 
silted  drainage  channels.  A  former  Jeep 
trail  has  also  been  opened  up  to  accom- 
modate 100-ton  ore  trucks. 

In  the  Tucson  Mountains,  a  recrea- 
tional area  is  now  the  subject  of  mineral 
production.  Where  hikers  used  to  tread, 
ore  trucks  ply  an  old  trail.  The  air  Is 
full  of  dust,  smoke,  noise,  and  the  smell 
of  burning  oU  which  detracts  from  the 
remaining  land  still  available  for  recre- 
ational use. 

I  do  not  cite  these  facts  to  malign  the 
mining  industry.  Mineral  development  is 
vital  to  our  society.  Without  copper,  zinc, 
lead,  silver,  and  many  other  minerals 
very  little  of  our  complex  industrializa- 
tion would  be  possible.  In  much  of  the 
West  the  mining  industry  is  vital  to  eco- 
nomic health.  Arizona  copper  production 
is  reaching  the  bUlion-doUar-per-year 
level.  Five  mining  industries  in  the  Tuc- 
son area  alone  reported  paying  $53.7 
million  to  63,000  employees  and  two  con- 
struction firms  paid  $29.2  million  to 
more  than  2.000  workers  on  mine  con- 
Btruction  and  expansion. 

Arizona's  mines  also  have  national  Im- 
portance. Copper  is  a  strategic  material 
and  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
Nation's  copper  is  produced  in  Arizona. 
Production  of  U.S.  copper  takes  on  in- 
creased importance  when  considered  in 
the  context  of  a  movement  by  some  for- 
eign countries  to  nationalize  American 
and  other  foreign  mineral  holdings. 
Chile  is  a  case  in  point.  Obviously  min- 
eral production  must  continue  in  Ari- 
zona and  the  Nation. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  min- 
ing companies  should  be  sdlowed  to  oper- 
ate, the  question  is  how  and  where  they 
should  operate.  The  question  is  whether 
mining  operations  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  areas  like  the  White  Clouds 
no  matter  what  other  value  that  wilder- 
ness may  have  to  our  urban  society.  Ob- 
viously disputes  over  competing  values 
must  be  solved  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
'  Tne  problem  is  that  under  present  law 
the  result  will  always  be  in  favor  of  the 
developers,  and  in  many  instances  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  mistake. 

Much  of  this  country's  mineral  pro- 
duction comes  from  the  public  lands.  At 
thfc  present  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
owns  close  to  50  percent  of  the  land  in 
seven  western  lands,  which  comprise  90 
percent  of  all  federally  owned  land.  The 
percentage  of  mineral  production  from 
these  Western  States  includes  90  percent 
of  copper,  95  percent  of  mercury  and 
silver,  100  percent  of  nickel,  molybdenum, 
and  potash,  and  50  percent  of  lead.  Ob- 
viously, the  structure  of  our  Federal  laws 
la  of  vital  importance  to  the  mineral  in- 
dustry. It  is  also  of  vital  Importance  to 
agricultural,  grazing,  water,  recreational, 
and  scenic  resources  since  much  of  the 
Nation's  imdeveloped  land  is  in  the  West. 


The  law  that  governs  development  of 
mineral  resources  on  the  public  lands 
is  the  mining  law  of  1872.  Under  it  min- 
eral prospectors  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
public  domain,  unless  otherwise  with- 
drawn or  reserved  by  act  of  Congress  or 
by  Executive  order,  to  hunt  for  "hard- 
rock"  minerals  in  any  way  that  is  desired. 
The  discoverer  of  a  valuable  deposit  can 
establish  a  legal  claim  to  it  merely  by 
marking  the  boundaries  of  the  claim  and 
if  State  law  requires,  recording  the  loca- 
tion in  the  coimty  ofQce. 

No  more  is  required.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  notifying  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  existence,  position,  or  size 
of  the  claim  or  of  the  fact  that  minerals 
are  being  extracted.  Having  staked  his 
claim,  the  miner  may  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  enjoy  what  amounts  to  almost 
total  ownership  of  the  property,  mining 
it  or  not  as  he  wishes  in  any  manner 
that  he  desires  with  no  revenue  flowing 
into  Federal  coffers.  His  only  obligation 
is  to  make  $100  worth  of  improvements 
on  his  location  each  year,  or  risk  being 
dispossessed  by  another  claimant.  If  the 
developer  wishes,  he  can  file  proof  of  his 
valuable  discovery  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  obtain  fee  simple  title 
to  the  land  at  a  nominal  per-acre  price. 

The  Mining  Law  of  1872  places  the 
miner  in  a  unique  position.  He  has  all  the 
rights  of  ownership  but  none  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities. There  is  no  practical  way 
that  the  Federal  Grovemment  can  pre- 
vent a  miner  from  using  destructive  tech- 
niques in  prospecting,  mining  the  min- 
eral deposits  and  then  moving  on,  leav- 
ing behind  his  broken  machinery,  trash 
and  a  scarred  and  desecrated  landscape. 

What  I  propose  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
a  basic  change  in  the  present  system  of 
hardrock  mineral  prospecting  and  de- 
velopment on  the  public  lands.  The  Min- 
eral Leasing  Revision  Act  of  1971,  would 
apply  a  leasing  system  to  hardrock  min- 
erals similar  to  that  now  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  fuel  minerals 
such  as  oil.  The  basic  idea  behind  my 
proposal  is  to  change  the  present  self- 
executing  nature  of  the  mining  law.  I 
propose  to  give  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior greater  control  over  what  portion 
of  the  public  domain  is  to  be  explored, 
how  it  is  explored  and  how  the  mineral 
development  proceeds. 

The  legislation  would  accomplish  this 
in  the  following  way : 

Land  Subject  to  Exploration:  All  Fed- 
eral land  not  otherwise  reserved  or  with- 
drawn would  still  be  subject  to  the  min- 
ing laws,  but  there  would  be  a  vital  dif- 
ference. Under  the  proposed  leasing  sys- 
tem, the  mineral  laws  could  not  be  trig- 
gered by  a  citizen's  entering  the  public 
domain  for  the  purpose  of  mineral  ex- 
ploration. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  given  discretion  to  make  land 
available  for  exploration  by  competitive 
lease  as  he  sees  fit.  This  means  that  in 
axeas  where  there  are  more  important 
values  at  stake  than  mineral  production 
the  Secretary  could  refuse  to  open  the 
land  to  mineral  exploration  or  could 
carefully  limit  the  same. 

The  Secretary's  discretion  would  be 
controlled  in  this  situation  and  prospec- 
tive developers  would  have  the  right  of 
Judicial  review  in  cases  of  gross  abuse  of 


disci-etion.  Values  that  the  Secretary 
might  look  to  In  making  a  determina- 
tion would  include  environmental  con- 
siderations— That  is.  Is  it  a  wilderness 
area  that  has  not  been  afforded  protec- 
tion by  Congress? — competing  demands 
for  the  same  land  such  as  agricultural. 
the  likelihood  of  a  marketable  mineral 
deposit,  the  present  supply  of  the  min- 
eral sought  after  and  long  term  national 
needs  for  the  mineral. 

Conditions  imposed  on  the  mineral  de- 
veloper: Both  prospecting  and  produc- 
tion leases  shall  include  provisions  for 
protection  and  restoration  of  the  lands 
covered  by  the  lease  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  enviromnental  and  recreational 
values  for  the  same  land  and  surround- 
ing lands.  The  developer  would  be  pro- 
tected from  unreasonable  changes  in 
lease  conditions  and  would  have  a  right 
of  Judicial  review  for  gross  abuse  of 
discretion. 

Revenue  generated  for  the  Federal 
Goverrmient:  Bidding  for  prospecting 
permits  is  by  competitive  bidding,  with 
the  permittee  having  the  right  to  a  pro- 
duction lease  upon  proof  of  a  valuable 
mineral  deposit.  In  cases  where  no  pros- 
pecting permits  are  outstanding  on  lands 
known  to  contain  workable  deposits,  pro- 
duction leases  will  go  to  the  highest  qual- 
ified bidder  under  a  competitive  bidding 
situation. 

Each  productive  lease  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  payment  of  a  royalty  of  not 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  gross  value  of 
production — provided  that  the  operation 
remains  profitable  after  payment  of  the 
royalty — and  a  minimum  annual  rental 
of  $5  per  acre. 

In  awarding  bids,  the  Secretary  may 
consider  both  the  Initial  cash  bonus  of- 
fered by  a  prospector  and  royalty  pay- 
ments offered  above  the  5-percent 
minimum. 

The  Mining  Law  of  1872  was  one  of 
the  hotly  contested  subjects  that  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
considered,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know 
from  my  experience  on  that  Commis- 
sion that  many  in  the  mineral  Industry 
object  to  the  leasing  system  that  I  pro- 
pose. But  defects  In  the  present  mineral 
law  are  by  and  large  admitted  even  by 
those  people  involved  in  mineral  develop- 
ment on  the  public  lands  and  the  ma- 
jority position  of  the  Commission  in  large 
part  recognized  the  need  for  change  my 
only  criticism  of  the  Commission's  posi- 
tion is  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 

The  Commission  did  recommend  that 
a  prospector  file  notice  of  his  claim  with 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  and  that  fail- 
ure to  diligently  explore  the  parcel  be 
ground  for  termination  of  a  required  ex- 
ploration permit.  The  Commission  also 
recommended  that  the  land  administra- 
tor be  given  limited  authority  to  impose 
exploration  and  development  restrictions 
on  the  claimant  and  that  henceforth 
reasonable  royalties  should  be  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  mineral 
production. 

But  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions leave  a  major  fault  in  the  present 
system  intact;  If  adopted,  the  mining 
laws  would  still  be  self-executing.  The 
land  administrator  would  have  no  con- 
trol over  what  lands  are  explored  and 


where  development  occurs.  Thus  multi- 
ple-use land  management  would  sUll  be 
hindered. 

In   the   other  body  Senator  Jackson 
of  Washington  has  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  Act.  Here  in  the 
House   Chairman  Aspinall   has   intro- 
duced legislation  designed  to  bring  more 
consistency    to    land    use    plarming;    I 
mtend  to  do  the  same  in  the  very  near 
future.  In  the  President's  state  of  the 
environment  address  he  called  for  a  na- 
tional  land   use  policy   and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Morton  has  voiced  his  de- 
sire to  see  more  orderly  development  of 
this  country's  land  resources.  There  are 
few  people  who  would  disagree  with  this 
worthwhile   goal,   but  the  fact  is  that 
until  we  can  reform  the  antiquated  Min- 
ing Law  of  1872  sound  land  use  planning 
on  a  nationtil  basis  can  never  be  realized. 
If   a   land   administrator   determines 
that  an  area  is  p£u-ticularly  suited  for 
grazing  cattle  and  acts  accordingly,  that 
decision  can  be  overruled  by  a  mineral 
prospector.  If  that  same  administrator 
recognizes  that  an  area  is  crucial  for  the 
water  supply  of  a  metropolitan  area  some 
distance  away  and  acts  to  conserve  water 
resources,  his  act  can  be  negated  by  a 
mineral  prospector.  If  Federal  land  is 
needed  to  grow  crops  to  feed  people,  a 
mineral  prospector  can  act  unilaterally 
to  block  agricultural  use  of  that  Federal 
land.  If  the  citizens  of  Tucson  want  to 
use  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  as  a  re- 
creational   area,    their    wishes    can    be 
ignored  by  one  small  mining  company 
that  wants  to  bring  the  Santa  Ritas 

down. 

We  simply  must  find  a  way  to  balance 
competing  interests  on  the  public  lands, 
and  to  balance  them  in  a  way  that  will 
allow  for  development  of  the  land  in  a 
maimer  consistent  with  a  soimd  environ- 
ment. Reform  of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872 
will  not  do  this  for  us  in  a  single  stroke, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  unless  we  have  re- 
form our  chances  of  planning  for  future 
use  of  the  land  wiU  be  that  much  less. 


of  the  conference  report  had  I  been  pres- 
ent. While  a  10-percent  increase  in  my 
judgment  is  far  from  sufficient,  and  while 
a  further  increase  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  social  security  laws  are 
sorely  needed  and  will  remain  a  matter 
of  high  priority,  the  10-percent  increase, 
added  to  the  15 -percent  Increase  enacted 
in  1969  by  the  90th  Congress,  is  at  least  a 
small  step  in  the  right  direction. 


MISSED  VOTE  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  conference  report  pro- 
viding for  a  10-percent  increase  In  so- 
cial security  benefits  was  brought  up 
without  warning  yesterday  morning,  im- 
mediately after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion. I  wa-s  forced  to  miss  this  vote  be- 
cause, along  with  many  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  and  several 
Cabinet  members,  I  attended  the  funeral 
services  at  Riverside  Church  in  New  York 
City  for  a  great  American,  Whitney 
Young,  Jr. 

If  we  had  known  that  a  vote  on  the 
social  security  increases  was  anticipated, 
we  surely  would  have  asked  that  the  vote 
be  deferred  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  until 
those  Members  attending  the  funeral 
services  could  get  back  from  New  York. 
This  has,  as  you  know,  often  been  done  In 
the  past  in  similar  circumstances. 

Obviously,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor 


REPRESENTATIVE  HANSEN  OF 
IDAHO  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  AMEND  THE  RAIL  PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  6278  to 
expand  the  basic  national  rail  passenger 
system  to  include  passenger  service  to 
all  of  the  contiguous  48  States. 

As  each  of  us  knows,  on  January  28, 
1971,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
issued  its  final  report  on  the  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system.  Many  of  us 
were  deeply  disappointed  tij  discover  that 
five  States  were  eliminated  from  the  pro- 
jected Rallpax  network.  These  States  are 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  and  Idaho. 

The  exclusion  of  these  States  fpom 
Railpax  will  result  in  a  severe  hardship 
for  thousands  who  rely  on  train  service. 
Each  of  these  States  frequently  experi- 
ence severe  winters,  and  at  times,  train 
service  may  be  the  only  feasible  means 
of  travel.  Many  of  our  senior  citizens, 
who  have  come  to  rely  on  rail  service  for 
transportation,  will  suffer  great  hardship 
with  the  termination  of  this  service. 
Equally  Important.  I  believe  that  the  de- 
cision to  eliminate  thes'  States  tacitly 
violates  the  Congressional  mandate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  rec- 
ommendation must  take  into  siccoimt  the 
need  for  rail  passenger  service  between 
"all  regions  of  the  continental  United 
States"  and  that  he  should  look  to  the 
provision  of  "service  to  more  centers  of 
population." 

For  these  reasons,  prompt  action  on 
this  bill  is  necessary.  I  welcome  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  Representa- 
tives McClure,  Stafford,  Hathaway, 
Wyman,  and  Aboxjrezk.  As  you  can  see, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  general  agreement 
among  Representatives  of  each  of  these 
five  States  that  the  3^2  million  people  of 
these  States  must  not  be  deprived  of  rail 
passenger  service. 

My  own  State  of  Idaho  Is  currently 
served  by  two  viable  rail  passenger  lines, 
running  In  both  a  north-south  suid  east- 
west  direction.  Members  of  Idaho's  dele- 
gation have  long  fought  for  retention  of 
trains  Nos.  35  and  36,  which  run  from 
Butte,  Mont.,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  which  serve  many  communities  in 
southern  Idaho.  "Clearly  the  service  pro- 
vided by  these  trains  meets  a  significant 
public  need.  The  use  of  the  trains  for 
purposes  of  going  to  hospitals  or  to  re- 
ceive medical  care,  for  example,  is  im- 
pressive. The  area  served  relies  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  on  these  trains  for  Its 
economic  and  social  well-being." 


This  statement  of  the  importance  of 
trains  Nos.  35  and  36  is  not  my  own, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  that  of  an  ICC  exam- 
iner, who  only  a  few  months  ago  denied 
the  application  of  Union  Pacific  to  dis- 
continue service. 

I  find  it  slightly  incredible  that  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  which 
dictated  that  this  service  be  continued 
before  passage  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Act 
of  1970  can  now  allow  the  service  to  dis- 
appear after  passage  of  an  act  which 
ostensibly  was  designed  to  preserve  pas- 
senger service. 

Even  more  vital  to  the  people  of  Idaho 
is  the  east-west  line  which  currently 
serves  several  major  population  centers 
in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  H.R.  6278  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

H.R.    6278 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  in  order  to  expand  the  basic 
rail  passenger  transportation  system  to  pro- 
vide service  to  certain  States 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   title 
II  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  1« 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"SKC.   203.   EXTENSIONS   OF  BASIC   BTSTEM   ATTBl 
INITIAL     DESIGNATION 

"The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  section,  desig- 
nate an  extension  of  the  basic  system  to  pro- 
vide adequate  Intercity  rail  passenger  servlc* 
to  a  major  population  area  of  each  of  the 
contiguous  forty-eight  States  which  did  not 
have  any  large  population  area  provided  with 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  by  the  basic 
system  designated  pursuant  to  section  201. 
Extensions  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
part  of  the  basic  system  for  all  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  designation  of  such  exten- 
sions shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any  court." 


PROTECT  OUR  HERITAGE— AND 
PROFIT  BY  IT 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the 
time  to  preserve  and  protect  our  historic 
heritage. 

With  the  bicentennial  of  our  Nation 
Just  a  few  years  away,  Americans  should 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  older  parts  of 
their  cities  and  towns.  We  should  ask 
ourselves,  "What  are  the  features  of  my 
town  that  have  character  and  charm  and 
historic  meaning?  Is  there  an  old  home 
whose  gardens  were  once  the  pride  of  the 
town?  Is  there  a  worthwhile  structure 
connected  with  a  legend  or  an  incident  In 
history?  Is  there  an  old  building  that 
could  be  an  attractive  restaurant  or 
inn?" 

In  preserving  and  protecting  these 
features  we  can  show  our  young  people 
their  roots  In  American  traditions.  Our 
older  people  will  also  profit,  knowing  that 
not  everything  that  is  old  and  comfort- 
able is  due  to  be  demolished,  to  be  torn 
down  because  It  is  unappreciated. 

Our  cities  and  businesses  can  profit, 
too.  The  preservation  of  a  historic  struc- 
ture can  give  new  vitality  to  the  area 
around  It  and  create  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  central  city.  Restoration  can  make 
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central  neighborhoods  exciting  and  re- 
warding places  to  live.  And  this  can  boost 
business  in  the  centers  of  towns  and  in- 
crease the  tax  base  of  the  town  itself. 

This  is  well  described  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital: 

Annapolis  Is  Doing   Something  Right 

No  one  ne^ds  to  thorouglily  digest  the  grim 
prose  or  attentively  listen  to  the  cassan- 
drlan  lectures  of  learned  urbanologlsts  to 
conclude  that  downtown  areas  of  many  Amer- 
ican cities  are  in  wretched  condition.  To  be 
fully  convinced  of  the  nightmarish  realities 
of  urban  blight,  all  that  Is  required  Is  a  trip 
through  the  Inner  city  section  of  the  nearest 
municipality.  Ultimately  the  instinctive  ques- 
tions are:  End  this  have  to  happen?  Can  It  be 
prevented  In  the  future? 

And  for  answers,  one  might  start  by  look- 
ing -U  what  Is  going  on  In  Annapolis.  Our 
city  has  not  found  all  the  solutions  or  even 
an  ample  fraction  of  them.  But  Annapolis  Is 
taking  a  constructive  approach  and  there  Is 
Impressive  evidence  that  this  Is  working. 

While  local  preservationists  were  engaged 
In  their  long,  relentless  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  historic  district  ordinance,  they  con- 
stantly and  effectively  contended  that  their 
alms  were  consistent  with  the  goal  rf  re- 
vitalizing commercial  activity  in  the  city. 

The  logic  of  the  argument  is  quite  simple : 
attractive  downtown  residential  neighbor- 
hoods encourage  and  Inspire  buslnesmen  to 
maintain  their  property  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting the  local  environment.  Or,  put  another 
way.  pride  is  contagious. 

Annapolis  has  discovered  that,  in  terms  of 
urban  Improvement,  community  pride  must 
be  generated  by  a  cooperative  venture;  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  citizens,  public  offi- 
cials and  merchants  work  in  harmony  in 
order  to  build  and  maintain  a  compatible  and 
enriching  atmosphere. 

Mayor  Roger  W.  Moyer  emphatically  indi- 
cated the  other  day  that  the  results  of  a  co- 
operative, constructive  approach  to  urban 
revltallzatlon  are  already  being  demonstrated 
in  Annapolis.  At  a  hearing  before  the  Mary- 
land Senate  Finance  Committee.  Mayor 
Moyer  said  New  York  bond  merchants  recent- 
ly told  him  Annapolis  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
where  downtown  property  values  have  risen 
in  recent  years.  Bond  merchants  are  not  in- 
clined towards  puffery;  they  are  cold-eyed, 
hard-nosed  businessmen.  The  Mayor  largely 
credits  Annapolis'  reversal  of  a  nationwide 
trend  to  the  successful  preservation  efforts 
In  the  city. 

Moyer  noted  that  Annapolis'  assessable  base 
has  been  Increasing  $8  million  to  $10  million 
a  year.  Mrs.  J.  M.  P.  Wright,  of  Historic 
Annapolis.  Inc.,  told  the  committee  that  the 
city's  assessable  base  has  soared  112  per  cent 
in  seven  years. 

Mayor  Moyer  and  Mrs.  Wright  appeared 
before  the  committee  In  •support  of  a  pro- 
posed •150,000  state  grant  In  the  governor's 
supplemental  budget  for  beautlficatlon  funds 
for  the  city.  Because  the  city  has  been  doing 
a  commendable  Job  on  preservation  and 
beautlficatlon  and  because  Annapolis  is  the 
state  capital  in  which  evei-y  citizen  of  Mary- 
land has  a  stake,  we  feel  this  would  be  a 
worthwhile  expenditure  of  state  funds. 

We  would  not  even  begin  to  pretend  that 
Annapwlls  has  performed  miracles  of  urban 
revltallzatlon.  We  also  fully  recognize  that 
portions  of  the  city.  West  Street  in  particu- 
lar, require  considerable  rehabilitation.  But 
we  do  know  that  this  city  Is  doing  something 
right  by  taking  the  approach  that  preserva- 
tion Is  good  for  tourism,  good  for  business 
and  good  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  In  Its  colonla] 
charm  and  qualntness.  Annapolis  has  unique 
characteristics  to  utilize  as  a  foundation  for 
urban  rehabilitation  that  other  cltlee  do  not 
have.  However,  each  city  haa  Its  own  In- 
dividual characteristics  that  can  be  devpl- 


oped  through  imagination  and  cooperation. 
These  cities,  after  studying  the  remarkable 
rise  In  Annapolis'  assessable  base,  may  profit 
by  the  example  that  has  been  established 
here. 

Along  this  line,  associate  professor  of 
architecture  John  Wiebenson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  has  made  an  in- 
teresting proposal  for  providing  sub- 
stance and  vitality  to  the  area  of  12th 
Street  and  PennsylvEinia  Avenue  NW.. 
here,  through  use,  or  "reuse,"  of  the 
handsome  Old  Post  Office  Building 
whose  tower  is  a  landmark  and  whose 
unusual  architecture  saves  the  Federal 
Triangle  from  the  dullness  of  uni- 
formity : 

There  Is  an  area  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  Washington  D.C.  which  is  common  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  tourists,  to  the  Dis- 
trict Government,  and  to  local  citizens.  This 
Is  the  area  surrounding  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building  at  12th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
N.W.  Each  of  these  governments  and  each  of 
these  peoples  have  interests  and  activities 
there:  They  come  together  there.  This  coming 
together  happens  now.  even  with  this  street 
In  Its  present  deteriorated  state.  The  WMATA 
subway  (now  under  construction)  will  in- 
crease the  potential  for  this  coming  together, 
and  rebuilding  the  Avenue  will  give  It  ele- 
gance. However,  current  planning  runs  a 
grave  risk  of  providing  little  more  than  ele- 
gant offices  on  an  elegant  avenue.  Current 
planning  also  calls  for  the  demolition  of  the 
Old  Post  Office  Building,  the  very  structure 
which  could  naturally,  through  re-use,  pro- 
vide substauce  and  vitality  to  this  area. 

Any  proposal  regarding  Washington  must, 
of  course,  respond  to  this  City's  dual  role  as 
a  home  to  thousands  of  people  and  as  a  na- 
tional capltol.  There  are  many  problem  areas 
in  which  such  proposals  are  being  made — - 
and  should  be  made.  Some  Involve  housing, 
some  involve  transportation,  or  commerce,  or 
any  number  of  areas  that  help  to  make  up 
this  City.  That  this  proposal  would  affect  a 
portion  of  planning  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many  other 
proposals  of  vital  importance  to  this  City. 
Rather,  this  proposal  Is  stated  with  the  hope 
that  we  can  solve  many  problems  at  this 
time.  Including  that  of  the  relationship  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  Old  Post  Office. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is  a  sort  of  "Main 
Street"  for  the  City  and  for  the  Nation.  As 
such.  It  Indeed  should  look  better:  Places 
where  people  work  or  where  they  tour  should 
have  dignity.  But.  It  Is  also  vital  that  this 
"Main  Street"  should  serve  better:  People 
need  numerous  facilities  in  their  public 
places.  They  need  facilities  for  eating,  for 
shopping  and  for  discovering.  They  need  new 
resources,  but  they  also  need  ties  to  their 
past. 

The  Old  Post  Office  Building,  located  as 
it  Is  In  the  center  of  this  Important  area, 
offers  a  fine  means  for  meeting  these  manv 
needs  of  these  many  groups.  It  is  a  noblo 
looking  structure  (even  for  a  "modern" 
architect).  It  is  In  the  basically  sound  c:i:.- 
dltlon  that  would  permit  Its  re-use  to  serve 
thl-s  area.  Its  man;-  floors,  although  i:ow 
dim  and  dismal,  wrap  around  a  high  central 
court  capable  of  being  briUlnntly  sun-Ut. 
hung  with  plants  and  banners,  rich  with 
people  exploring  lt.s  by-wavs.  People  could 
eat  and  shop  here,  drink  and  rest,  listen  to 
music  and  look  at  displays  i  the  Smithsonian 
might  lend  flags,  or  even  airplanes,  for  the 
court).  This  could  be  a  natural  setting  for 
an  elegant,  vital,  cheerful  coming  together 
of  people  from  near-by  or  from  far  away, 
a  natural  setting  for  a  rich  mixing  of  cul- 
tural and  commercial  services. 

This  Is  not  a  new  suggestion,  as  It  has 
been  made  before  by  the  architectural  critic. 
Wolf  Von  Ekhardt.  He  suggested  that  Wash- 
ington could  emulate   San  Francisco's  fine 


Qhlrardelll  Square  and  Cannery  projects, 
which  are  cultural  and  commercial  facilities 
of  elegance,  vitality  and  cheerfulness.  They 
are  located  where  people  work,  and  where 
local  people  and  tourists  come  to  see  his- 
toric attractions.  Moreover,  these  projects 
saved  old  buildings  for  re-use,  rather  than 
as  empty,  dead  mementos  of  the  past. 

Current  planning  for  Washington's  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  provides  solutions  for  a 
number  of  problems.  But,  it  is  important 
that  other  needs  be  met,  too.  The  Old  Post 
Office  Building  might  be  demolished  as  part 
of  the  development  of  the  area.  Or,  it  might 
be  demolished  except  for  only  Its  tower:  In 
either  case  a  rare  and  important  opportunity 
would  be  lost.  San  Francisco  is  a  better, 
richer,  more  responsive  city  because  of  its 
projects  of  similar  intent.  Such  opportu- 
nities should  not  be  missed  here. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  many  prob- 
lems stand  between  this  proposal  and  its 
realization.  Currrent  plans  must  be  changed 
so  that  this  old  building  is  not  demolished. 
Designs  must  be  made  for  re-using  this 
building  at  its  fullest  potential,  and  an  or- 
ganization must  be  formed  for  implementa- 
tion and  operation.  However,  it  can  also  be 
recognized  that  there  could  be  many  rewards 
to  the  city.  Its  people  and  and  Its  visitors. 
If  these  problems  are  met  and  solved.  The 
immediate  task,  of  course.  Is  to  save  the 
building.  If  this  Is  to  happen,  all  those  who 
can  help,  must  help.  This  proposal  mcludes 
a  request  for  that  help. 


THE  KELLEMS'  AD\rERTISEMENT 
FOR  THE  SINGLE  TAXPAYER 

'Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d 
Congress  should  strike  a  gold  medal  for 
Miss  Vivien  Kellems  of  East  Haddam. 
Conn.,  for  her  courage,  tenacity,  and 
public-spiritcdness.  Because  she  has  the 
courage  of  her  convictions,  the  tenacity 
to  fight  Big  Brother,  and  because  she 
cares  about  the  26  million  other  taxpay- 
ers in  a  bind  such  as  hers.  Miss  Kellems 
was  willing  to  spend  approximately 
$8,000  of  her  money  to  publicize  her  bat- 
tle with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  issues  in  the  battle  are  of  great 
magnitude;  in  brief,  can  the  Government 
force  her  to  pay  more  in  income  taxes 
.■dimply  because  she  is  single?  Miss  Kel- 
lems rightly  points  out  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  authorize  such  a  tax 
policy.  Miss  Kellems  does  not  argue  with 
the  basis  of  the  income  tax.  rather,  with 
tiie  patently  discriminatory  aspects  of  it. 

To  her  eternal  credit.  Miss  Kellems 
has  been  willint;  to  fight  the  Government 
on  the  i.<sue.  However,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
credit of  the  biunbling  bureaucrats  of 
the  IRS,  the  issue  has  not  been  resolved. 
Miss  Kellems  is  asking  the  Goveinment 
to  go  to  court  and  substantiate  its  posi- 
tion but  the  bureaucracy  is  afraid  of  her 
and  the  issue.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  the 
minions  of  our  Orwellian  Federal  Estab- 
lishment trembling  before  a  single,  fe- 
male, golden-age,  crusader.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  same  faceless  paper-push- 
ers have  the  power  not  to  face  the  issue. 

To  get  the  issue  into  the  public  forum. 
Miss  Kellems  wrote  an  open  letter  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally  and 
reproduced  it  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
vertLsement  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post. 


I  would  be  doing  Miss  Kellems  an  in- 


"Flrst   scrutinize   her   tax   returns   as   far 


jus'tice  were  I  to  attempt  to  excerpt  her      back  as  you  can  go.  Oh,  here  is  something- 


get  a  Court  Order.  In  this  case,  I  wish  you  to 
explain   in  detail   exactly   what   documents 

J 1,  ^  fv,   +  *v,o      medical  expense  for  1965!  Never  mind  that  you  wish.  If  you  want  cancelled  checks,  I 

marvelous  letter  so  I  have  askea  tnat  Uie     ^^^  doctors  have  testified  that  Miss  Kellems  want  the  dates,  the  amounts  and  the  person 

advertisement   be    appended   in   my   re-      j^    allergic    to    pesticides,    they    make    her  to  whom  Issued.  Every  single  document  must 

jnarks.                                                                          deathly  sick,  and  she  has  to  have  friilt  and  be  described  in  detail  because  you  have  no 

Her  battle,  and  the  battle  for  tax  jus-      vegetables  flown  to  Connecticut  from  Call-  power,   nor   does   the   IRS  have  any  power 

tire   of    all    single   taxpayers,    has    been      fornla.  Never  mind  that  this  expense  has  been  whatsoever,  to  take  these  documents  away 

tot-pn  nn  in  the  Congress  by  myself  and      allowed  as  a  proper  medical  deduction  for  from  me.  They're  my  personal  property  and 

75  COsZs^rs  Of  S  t?end  tSscrim-      years.  Throw  iLf.  assess  a  deficiency  tax  of  t.h.  constitution  savs  mv  rleht  to  mv  prop- 

"   "      -.    •  •       ^       »       $813.30  lOr  l^oo. 

That  was  stupid,  but  then  of  course  the 
machine  is  stupid.  I  have  a  brilliant  tax  law- 
yer in  Washington.  Mr.  David  R.  Shelton. 
We  had  been  trying  to  get  the  IRS  to  sue  me 


ination  against  tmmarried  individuals.  I 
am  sure  all  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  851 
hope  the  advertisement  will  prompt  more 
sponsors.  The  time  for  tax  justice  for 


singles  is  long  overdue.  Based  on  the     to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  tax,  but     law  . 
actions,  inaction,  and  misaction  of  the  •  ---  -  --  —    '  -...>--        -r- 

IRS  relative  to  Miss  Kellems,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  hope  for  her  and 
similar  taxpayers  is  via  the  legislative 
route.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  1969- 
70  battle  to  increase  the  personal  exemp- 
tion amount,  I  can  testify  to  the  effec 


the  Constitution  says  my  right  to  my  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  violated. 

Now  the  5th  Amendment:  "No  person  .  .  . 
shall  be  compelled,  in  any  case,  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 


the  IRS  machine  wouldn't  do  so.  I  didn't 
know,    and    the    average    citizen    wouldn't 
know,  that  I  could  bring  suit  in  the  Tax 
Court  for  a  deficiency,  even  though  I  had 
not  yet  paid  it.  But  Mr.  Shelton  knew.  And 
in  we  went!  "You  say  I  owe  you  $813.30  for 
1965?   Well   you   owe   me   $2,939.13,   because 
that  is  what  you  penalized  me  that  year  for 
tiveness  of  sustained  pressure  from  our     being  single."  This  provided  the  test  case, 
colleagues  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  tax     (Docket  No.  427-70) 
system.  It  can  be  done  again  with  regard 
to  the  single  taxpayer.  It  must  be  done. 
The  advertisement  follows : 

East  Haddam,  Conn., 

March  11,  1971. 
Secretary  John  B.  Connally, 
U.S.  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  De/vr  Mr.  Secretary:  Today  I  have 
signed  Form  1040  for  1970,  and  mailed  It  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Senlce,  Andover, 
Ma.<^£achusetts  I  have  not  filled  in  the  Form, 
nor  have  I  sent  any  money.  And  I  am  not 
going  to  pay  any  more  income  tax  until 
you  refund  to  me  $48,572.91,  taxes  taken 
from  me  Illegally  over  the  past  twenty  years 
plus  C'-'c  Interest,  or  a  total  of  $76,323.40.  An 
Itemized  statement  Is  attached. 

This  Is  the  third  time  I  have  had  to  sus- 
pend pavment  of  taxes.  Since  you  may  not 
be  familiar  with  this  situation .  a  short 
resume  follows: 

There  Is  no  law  that  says  I  must  pay  a 
penalty  because  I  have  no  husband.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  authorize  such  a  tax  and 
Congress  has  never  had  the  unmitigated  gall 
to  pass  such  a  law.  Every  member  of  Con- 
gress knows  that  if  he  voted  for  it,  he  would 
never  be  reelected.  This  foul  deed  was  done 
with  a  snide,  backhanded  trick  called  the 
"Community  Property  Law"  In  1948,  which 
wasn't  a  Community  Property  Law  at  all 
since  not  one  dollar  changed  hands  under 
this  law.  It  was  a  cheap  gimmick  to  saddle 
the  single  people  of  this  country  with  the 
highest  taxes  In  our  history,  which  they  paid 
from  that  date  right  down  to  1964.  And 
these  are  the  people  least  able  to  bear  this 
heavy  burden 

I  will  no  longer  submit  to  this  tyranny, 
nor  can  I  fill  out  the  form  and  sign  it  be- 
cause I  would  be  signing  a  lie;  this  penalty 
tax  Is  Illegal  and  I  will  not  ruJmlt  Its  validity 
by  filling  out  your  Form  1040. 

The  Government  is  a  machine.  Push  a 
button  and  it  starts.  It  cannot  think  and 
it  cannot  deviate  from  a  set  pattern.  It  op- 
erates precisely  as  it  is  designed  and  built 
to  operate. 

The  human  factor  Is  never  considered.  Had 
the  machine  asked  I  could  have  explained 
that  my  action  was  a  veory  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  one.  Any  citizen,  doubting  the 
constitutionality  of  a  tax  based  upon  marital 
status  which  penalizes  25.000.000  helpless 
citizens,  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  pay  and 
ask  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the 
Court. 

But  no  "That  crazy,  old  woman  in  Con- 
necticut refuses  to  pay  her  Income  tax.  Press 
the  IRS  button.  IRS  machine,  go  to  work. 
Mow  'er  down!"  The  wheels  whirred,  the 
ponderous,  creaky  machine  moved  into  ac- 
tion, exactly  as  It  is  programmed. 


Mr.  Secretary,  that  suit  was  filed  In  the 
Tax  Court  in  Washington.  January  21,  1970, 
and  we  are  not  yet  in  Court.  Your  lawyers 
fiddle-faddle,  stall  and  rake  up  every  excuse 
in  the  book  of  Instructions,  to  keep  from  try- 
ing this  case.  Why?  Is  it  because  they  can't 
face  a  decision? 

Instead,  push  another  button.  "Machine 
get  her  books  and  papers  for  1966,  1967  and 
1968."  Again  the  machine  went  into  action. 
Subpoenas  were  served  upon  me  and  upon 
my  accountants.  "Bring  in  all  your  docu- 
ments, no  matter  how  personal,  pertaining 
to  your  Income  taxes  for  these  three  years." 
On  October  7,  1969, 1  met  two  of  your  nice, 
young  men,  small  Cogs  in  the  IRS  machine, 
m  Mlddletown.  Connecticut.  The  following  is 
the  gist  of  our  conversation,  taken  from  the 
transcript  of  that  meeting: 

Cog.  Do  you  Intend  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments and  records  cited  in  the  subpoenas? 

Miss   K.   Why   do   you   want   these   docu- 
ments? 
Cog.  To  audit  your  tax  returns. 
Miss  K.  Why  do  you  want  to  audit  my  tax 
returns? 

Cog.  I  don't  think  we  will  answer  that 
question.  You're  here  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons and  to  produce  the  records  cited  there- 
in. I  don't  think  we  have  to  discuss  that 
right  now. 

Miss  K.  Oh  yes  we  do.  By  issuing  this  sum- 
mons you  are  accusing  me  of  cheating  on  my 
income  tax.  If  my  tax  were  satisfactory,  you 
wouldn't  ask  for  these  documents.  Isn't  that 
true?  f 

Cog.  No  that  Is  not  true. 
M1.SS  K.  Well  then,  why  do  you  want  them? 
Cog.  For  verification  of  certain  Items  con- 
tained In  your  returns.  You  are  here  in  an- 
swer to  the  summons  and  you  will  or  will 
not  produce  the  records  cited  therein. 

M1S.S  K.  By  what  authority  do  you  ask  for 
these  records? 

Cog.  I  wont  answer  that  question. 
Miss  K.  Very  well  then,  I'll  make  a  state- 
ment. I  am  not  going  to  produce  the  records. 
I  am  standing  on  my  constitutional  rights 
under  the  4th,  5th  and  16th  Amendments. 
Will  you  give  me  permission  to  read  the.^e 
Amendments? 
Coc.  Yes. 

Miss  K.  4th  Amendment:  "The  right  of 
people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  effects  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated 
and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  and 
particularly  describing  the  places  or  things 
to  be  seized." 

The  16th  Amendment  did  not  nullify  my 
rights  under  the  4th  Amendment,  nor  is  it 
possible  for  Congress  to  pass  any  law  which 
can  take  these  rights  away  from  me.  The 
only  way  you  can  get  these  documents  is  to 


You  are  accusing  me  of  being  a  thief  and 
a  Uar.  You  are  demanding  my  property  to 
make  me  incriminate  myself  and  to  prove 
that  I  am  dishonest.  I  refuse  to  give  them 
to  you. 

This  whole  thing  Is  illegal.  You  are  getting 
me  here  to  collect  an  Illegal  t^x  because  I 
have  refused  to  pay  a  penalty  for  not  having 
a  husband.  Now  I  present  to  you  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  money  you  owe  me.  The 
full  amount  is  $48,572.91.  plus  interest  of 
$24,838.12.  a  total  of  $73,409.03. 

If  the  IRS  wants  to  come  into  Court,  or 
into  a  proceeding  such  as  this,  they  should 
come  In  with  clean  hands.  You  owe  me 
money.  I  don't  owe  you  one  penny.  You  can't 
prove  that  I  do  unless  you  take  my  docu- 
ments away  from  me. 

Coo.  Then  you  reftise  at  this  time,  to  sub- 
mit the  records  cited  In  the  summons,  or  to 
comply  In  any  way  with  it. 

Miss  K.  I  refuse.  If  you  want  these  records 
get  a  court  order.  I  shall  not  produce  them 
otherwise. 

Cog.  That  concludes  the  interview. 
This  upset  the  machine.  It  wobbled  a  bit. 
One  week  later  the  Cogs  were  in  my  ac- 
countant's office  la  New  York,  demanding  my 
books  and  papers.  Mr.  Shelton  had  told  these 
men  that  my  papers  did  not  belong  to  them, 
and  I  had  warned  that  If  they  parted  with 
one  document,  I  would  fire  them,  loudly. 
With  this  stiffening  of  the  spine,  they  said 
they  wished  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  since 
the  matter  would  undoubtedly  go  to  Court, 
they  preferred  to  let  the  Judge  decide.  All 
very  nice  and  polite  and  deferential,  as  most 
accountants  are  with  the  IRS  machine,  that 
Is,  if  they  know  on  which  side  their  bread 
is  buttered. 

The  machine  was  now  on  its  well  defined 
track. 

On  December  16,  1969, 1  stood  before  Judge 
Cannella,  In  the  United  States  District  Court, 
in  New  York  City,  an  accountant  on  either 
side.  Your  little  Cog  lawyer  got  up  and  gave 
the  Judge  a  graphic  description  of  this  hor- 
rible defendant.  "She  is  a  meddlesome,  old 
woman.  She  refuses  to  pay  her  Income  tax. 
She  causes  the  IRS  machine  in  Hartford 
endless  trouble  and  most  heinous,  she  re- 
fuses to  surrender  her  books  and  papers  so 
we  can  prove  she  is  a  liar  and  a  cheat." 
Judge.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  statement? 
Miss  K.  Yes,  Your  Honor.  Any  books,  papers 
or  other  documents  which  I  have  given  to 
these  accountants  belong  to  me.  And  please 
tell  the  IRS  if  they  want  these  documents 
to  come  to  Connecticut  and  sue  me. 

JtJDGE.  I  know  all  about  it.  They  (the  IRS) 
can  have  them. 

The  entire  proceeding  did  not  take  five 
minutes  and  no  record  waskept  of  this  so- 
called  trial.  When  later  I  as\ed  for  a  tran- 
script, there  was  none. 
Maybe  Moscow  can  top  it  I 
Your  little  Cog  walked  out  of  that  Court- 
room, jubilant.  "This'U  show  her!" 

But  I  was  quite  calm.  You  see,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, I  never  permit  my  documents  out  of 
my  possession.  And  when  your  IRS  machine 
got  nothing  except  some  work  papers,  the 
machine  broke  down.  The  wheels  spun,  and 
it  came  to  a  d»ad  stop 
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I  did  not  appeal  the  case.  While  Important, 
this  was  a  side  Issue.  I  was  In  a  hostile  court 
and  an  appeal  woxild  be  expensive.  But  Mr. 
Secretary,  this  question  must  ultimately  be 
answered.  Who  owns  private  papers  entrusted 
to  an  Ewjcountant? 

Maybe  we'll  get  back  to  this  alter  we  settle 
these  other  matters. 

Now  what  to  do?  There  was  another  button 
to  push  but  the  machine  wouldn't  respond. 
It  was  on  dead  center.  No  amount  of  push- 
ing could  get  It  going  again. 

Then  Mr.  Shelton  filed  my  suit  In  the  Tax 
Court  and  they  lost  their  cool.  This  was  a 
shocker,  totally  imexpected.  Someone  poured 
adrenalin  into  the  gas  tank  and  the  machine 
tore  into  New  Haven  In  exactly  2  days  and 
filed  a  lawsuit  demanding  my  books  and 
papers  m  exactly  two  days.  They'd  had  It 
ready  for  over  two  months  but  couldnt  get 
up  the  courage  to  serve  me. 

On  February  25,  1970.  I  stood  before 
Judge  Zkmpano.  In  the  United  States  EMs- 
trlct  Court  In  New  Haven.  Despite  the  Judge's 
concern  that  I  could  not  properly  represent 
myseU,  I  chose  to  do  so.  The  machine  was 
well  represented.  There  were  three  Cogs  from 
Hartford,  a  handsome,  young  lawyer  Cog 
from  Washington  and  a  not-so-handsome 
big-shot  Cog  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  a  small,  unpretenti- 
ous State  and,  of  course,  honored  by  all  this 
attention,  but  we  do  have  any  nimiber  of 
excellent  lawyers,  some  of  them  quite  fa- 
mous. As  a  matter-of-fact,  the  Yale  Law 
School  Is  right  across  the  VUlage  Green  from 
the  Courthouse.  You  may  have  heard  of  It. 

Your  Cogs  contended  that  this  was  Just 
an  ordinary  audit.  I  said  no,  the  presence  of 
such  important  Coga  was  proof  that  this  was 
no  ordinary  audit;  It  was  a  punitive  action 
dictated  by  Wstshlngton.  Our  able  District 
Attorney  would  have  handled  an  ordinary 
audit,  and  If  I  may  say  so,  much  better  too. 

But  again  let  the  record  speak: 

Jtroc*.  I  am  concerned  that  you  present 
to  me  your  feelings  and  your  leg^al  position. 
Assimie  the  lawsuit  Is  punitive.  It  may  be 
mortally  right,  but  Is  it  legally  wrong?  Are 
you  claiming  that  to  t\irn  over  these  books 
and  papers  would  violate  your  rights  under 
the  4th  and  5th  Amendments? 

Miss  K.  Quite  right. 

Judge.  Including  the  right  of  self-incrimi- 
nation? 

Miss  K.  And  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  and  forcing  me  to  testify  against 
myself. 

JxjDCE.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Cog  this:  What  do 
you  have  to  say  on  the  ground  of  the  4th 
and  5th  Amendments?  Doesn't  she  have  the 
right  to  say,  "I  refuse  to  turn  over  my 
books  and  papers  on  the  grounds  of  the  4th 
and  5th  Amendments?" 

Coo.  Is  that  what  she  is  saying? 

Judge.  She  Is  claiming  the  4th  and  5th 
Amendments  on  the  grounds  that  It  may 
tend  to  Incriminate  her.  What  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment's position  on  that? 

Cog.  I  frankly  was  not  aware  that  this  was 
her  defense.  Its  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
about  self-incrimination.  I  don't  think  Miss 
Kellems  wishes  to  raise  the  seU-lncrimlna- 
tlon  Issue.  Do  you? 

Mlsa  K.  I  certainly  do. 

Cog.  As  I  understand  self-incrimination, 
there  has  to  be  some  explanation. 

JUDCK.  What  Is  your  authority  for  that? 

Cog.  Just  what  I  read.  I  have  not  re- 
searched that  particular  thing. 

Judge.  The  self-incrimination  argument  Is, 
of  course,  one  of  which  I  have  some  knowl- 
edge, and  maybe  we  should  work  on  that 
point  first  because  It  Is  a  legal  Issue.  I 
don't  need  any  testimony  on  It.  I  am  very 
Interested  In  the  claim  made  by  Mlsa  Kel- 
lems. which  apparently  catches  the  Govern- 
ment somewhat  by  surprise. 

I  would  like  the  Government's  position  on 
that. 


Cog.  The  Government's  position  relative  to 
self-incrimination  Is:  Should  Miss  Kellems 
wish  to  take  the  stand  under  oath  and  plead 
that  to  produce  the  various  records  as  re- 
quested by  the  summonses,  would  Incrimi- 
nate her  In  terms  of  filing  false  and  fraudu- 
lent returns  with  the  Intent  to  evade  and 
defeat  the  payment  of  the  tax  Involved,  and 
this  Court  uphold  her  plea  In  camera,  let 
the  order  be  so  stated. 

Judge.  Do  you  have  authority  for  this?  In 
other  words,  do  you  have  any  authority  that 
when  someone  pleads  the  5th  Amendment, 
the  Court  must  In  camera  decide  whether  the 
plea  Is  based  on  a  bona  fide  set  of  facts? 
Cog.  I  do  not  have  the  citation. 
Judge.  This  Is  Just  why,  perhaps,  you 
shouldn't  be  too  hasty.  Take  your  time,  I 
will  give  you  time  to  get  me  a  brief. 

Cog.  I  don't  believe,  Sir,  that  Miss  Kellems 
wishes  to  do  this.  I  don't  believe  that  Is  why 
she  Is  here  In  Court. 

Judge.  She  has  said  at  least  four  times  that 
she  does  wish  to  do  It.  You  asked  her  directly, 
and  she  answered  voluntarily,  that's  exactly 
what  she  Is  claiming. 

Miss  K.  There  Is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Cog 
should  have  been  caught  by  surprise.  They 
know  perfectly  well  In  Hartford  what  my 
position  is.  The  whole  thing  Is  In  the  tran- 
script of  the  Mlddletown  meeting.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Cog  shouldn't  have  been 
Informed. 

It  Isn't  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  detailed 
statement  to  Mr.  Cog.  I  can  go  on  the  stand 
and  say  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  grounds 
that  It  might  tend  to  Incriminate  me. 

Judge.  Before  we  go  any  further  I  would 
like  to  rule  on  this  point.  I  am  going  to  sus- 
pend and  declare  this  hearing  in  recess  until 
I  decide  the  5th  Amendment  issue.  If  I  de- 
cide that  Issue  against  you,  then  we  will  re- 
sume the  hearing  and  I  will  hear  your  other 
points.  If  I  decide  the  Issue  in  your  favor, 
the  application  will  not  be  granted  and  you 
win  have  gained  as  much  as  you  could  possi- 
bly gain  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  further 
hearings. 

Cog.  Your  Honor,  might  I  ask  only  that 
Miss  Kellems  take  the  stand  and  take  the  5th 
Amendment  so  that  we  have  an  issue  framed. 
We  have  no  Issue  framed  now. 

Judge.  I  would  have  to  have  authority 
on  that,  I  have  had  this  situation  come  up 
In  other  circumstances.  If  a  lawyer  refused 
to  produce  documents  on  the  grounds  that 
It  might  Incriminate  his  client,  I  don't  re- 
call that  I  ever  demanded  that  the  client 
be  brought  In  and  put  on  the  stand. 

Miss  K.  Your  Honor.  I  am  pprfectly  willing 
to  make  a  statement. 

Judge.  Very  well.  If  you  are  willing  to  do 
it.  There  Is  no  necessity  for  bringing  her  to 
the  stand,  do  It  right  from  there. 

Miss  K.  A  tax  proceeding  of  this  kind  Is 
the  only  one  In  our  whole  legal  process  where 
a  person  Is  dragged  Into  court,  guilty,  and 
must  prove  his  Innocence.  Everywhere  else  a 
person  Is  Innocent  and  It  Is  up  to  the  peti- 
tioner to  prove  he  Is  guilty.  I  come  In  here 
accused  and  guilty  before  I  ever  open  my 
mouth. 

Cog.  There  Is  no  question  of  guilt  or  In- 
nocence In  this  proce€(;llng.  We  are  trying  to 
secure  some  records. 

Miss  K.  Why  do  you  want  the  records?  To 
prove  the  position  you  have  already  taken. 

Judge.  Would  you  feel  a  little  better  If 
she  says  It  In  open  court? 

Cog.  Yes,  frankly,  I  would  feel  better  about 
It. 

Miss  K.  I  refuse  to  answer  any  questions 
under  the  protection  afforded  me  by  the  4th 
and  5th  Amendments,  on  the  grounds  that 
this  Is  an  unreasonable  search  and  seizure 
and  that  answering  their  questions  would 
tend  to  Incriminate  me. 

Judge.  I  suppose  to  produce  the  documents 
and  records  would  also  do  the  same  thing? 

Miss  K.  Yes,  Your  Honor,  quite  right. 


Judge.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that? 

Coc.  Yes.  Sir. 

While  not  complete.  I  have,  nevertheless, 
given  this  testimony  In  some  detail  as  It  Is 
important  in  two  respects,  the  right  of  the 
t:i.;paver  to  ttie  protection  of  the  4th  n.nd 
5th  Amendments,  and  the  tricky,  under- 
handed, sneaky  methods  used  by  your  law- 
yers. Here  I  am.  In  Court,  claiming  protection 
against  self-incrimination  and  your  Cog 
brazenly  trying  to  make  me  .swear  that  I  had 
filed  false  and  fraudulent  returns.  Three 
times  he  admitted  that  he  had  no  authority 
for  making  such  outrageous  demands. 

What  kind  oi  funny  business  is  this,  Mr. 
Secretary?  And  these  tactics  are  used  by  your 
Cogs  against  decent,  respectable  taxpayers  all 
over  this  country.  I've  had  ten  thousand  let- 
ters. Read  them  and  find  out  what  Is  going  on 
in  this  "land  of  the  free." 

The  Judge  gave  us  three  weeks  In  which  to 
file  briefs.  I  painstakingly  wrote  mine,  cit- 
ing decision  after  decision,  supporting  my 
right  to  the  5th  Amendment.  The  Govern- 
ment never  wrote  one  word. 

Instead  the  lawyer  Co;;  In  Washington 
called  the  Judge  behind  my  back  and  re- 
quested permission  to  withdraw  the  suit 
against  me.  More  tricky  stuff  I 

And  then  one  of  your  biggest  lawyer  Cogs 
In  the  Department  of  Justice,  no  less  than 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Tax  Division, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Judge : 

Re:  United  States  v.  Vivien  Kellems  No. 
23.685. 

Mr.  Lawyer  Cog  "of  this  office,  handling  the 
above-styled  ca.se  has  Informed  me  that  he 
had  a  short  conversation  with  you  on  March 
31.st.  1970.  As  you  know.  It  Is  the  wish  of 
this  office,  having  studied  the  transcript  of 
the  hearing,  to  withdraw  our  request  for  en- 
forcement of  the  three  summonses  at  Issue. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Miss  Kellems  has 
properly  pleaded  the  Fifth  Amendment  priv- 
ilege against  self  Incrimination  as  to  her 
personal  records.  We  have  prepared  the  en- 
closed order  for  your  signature." 

Over  my  protest  the  Judge  signed  the  order. 

There  are  no  words  to  describe  such  a  cow- 
ardly action.  Why  did  they  back  down?  Be- 
cause they  would  have  had  to  appeal  a  de- 
cision and  take  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
that  they  did  not  dare  do. 

I  issued  a  statement  to  the  press:  "This  \b 
a  tremendous  victory.  It  proves  that  the  aver- 
age, decent  American  Is  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  of  the  5th  Amendment  as  thou- 
sands of  murderers,  rapists,  robbers,  dope 
pushers  and  hoodlums  roaming  the  streets  of 
our  big  cities.  It  will  definitely  curb  the  IRS 
which  has  arrogated  unto  Itself  awesome 
power.  No  longer  can  It  demand  a  taxpayer's 
books  and  papers." 

Your  Cog  In  Washington  replied:  "It  wasn't 
a  victory  for  Miss  Kellems,  It  was  a  constitu- 
tional right  which  everybody  In  this  country 
has,  and  she  was  accorded  It." 

At  which  I  wrote  the  Master  ButtonPush- 
er  In  Washington,  "If  this  Is  my  rlgtW*i,hen 
why  have  I  been  dragged  through  endless 
meetings  and  two  expensive  lawsuits?  Why 
have  I  been  singled  out  for  harassament 
and  abuse?  After  all  these  months  of  perse- 
cution and  exi>ense,  I  ask  one  question.  Mr. 
Secretary,  who  has  my  books  and  papers?  Do 
you,  or  do  I?  As  you  know  they  are  safely  in 
my  pwjssesslon  and  there  they  are  going  to 
remain." 

But  your  Cog  boasted,  "Oh,  shell  produce 
her  books  and  papers,  all  right.  We're  going  to 
throw  the  book  at  her." 

This  stymied  the  machine.  It  blew  a  gasket 
and  unhinged  all  the  buttons.  No  amount 
of  pushing  could  get  It  started  again.  That 
was  April  13th  and  it  wasn't  until  December 
27th  that  I  again  met  with  your  Cogs  In 
Hartford.  It  took  that  long  for  the  "book 
throwing"  to  marterlallze. 

It  was  the  book  all  right;  $43,346.10  for 
1968  and  W.507.95  for  1967,  almost  $50,000.00 
for  those  two  years. 
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But  there  was  something  peculiar  about 
itxoee  deficiencies. 

They  were  based  on  the  sale  of  two  prop- 
erties. In  each  case,  the  IBS  machine  gave 
the  selling  price  but  listed  the  acquisition 
price  as  zero.  Since  this  made  the  selling 
price  almost  all  profit  no  wonder  they  cotUd 
levy  such  a  big  deficiency.  That  button  was 
only  half-hinged,  or  they  assumed  God  must 
have  given  me  those  two  buildings. 

I  didn't  even  consider  It.  I  wouldn't  de- 
mean myself  by  discussing  such  ridiculous 
figures. 

But   here   we   were  In  Hartford  and  this 

time,    two    Intelligent    and    eminently    fair 

Cogs,  handicapped  a  bit,  as  we  were  again 

favored  with  another  lawyer  Cog  from  New 

York.  As   I   said,   Mr.   Secretary,   we  simple, 

Connecticut  Yankees  are  flattered  with  such 

attention  but  we  reaUy  do  have  many  fine 

lawyers,  some  right  in  the  IBS  In  Hartford. 

The  young,  lawyer  Cog  carefully  explanled 

to  me  all  of  my  constitutional  rights  but  It 

was  really  time  wasted    I  told  him  that  It 

wasn't  necessary.  I  knew  both  of  these  men. 

In  fact,  one  of  them  had  audited  my  account 

at  various  times  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

and  neither  would  do  anything  to  hurt  me. 

And  they  were  both  familiar  with  the  4th 

Amendment,   about   which    your  New   York 

Cog  was  hazy.  I  had  to  read  It  to  him. 

But  down  to  business: 

Cog.  Miss  Kellems,  we  are  here  to  discuss 

deficiencies  for  1966  and  1967.  Did  you  bring 

your  books  and  papers? 

Miss  K.  Why  no.  of  course  I  didn't  bring 
any  books  and  papers. 
Cog.  Why  not? 

Miss  K.  Because  your  high  lawyer  Cog  In 
Washington  said  I  didn't  have  to  produce  my 
'oooks  and  papers,  that  I  am  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  5th  Amendment.  Haven't 
you  seen  this? 

With  which  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter to  the  Judge.  He  asked,  "May  I  keep  this?" 
I  repUed  In  amazement.  "Why,  yes.  of  course. 
But  do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven't  seen 
It?"  Apparently  It  was  in  the  file,  but  as  you 
can  Imagine  by  now  the  file  must  be  volumi- 
nous. 

Cog.  (Almost  pleading)  Why  didn't  you 
bring  the  papers? 

Miss  K.  You  have  dragged  me  through  two 
expensive  lawsuits  to  force  me  to  stirrender 
those  papers.  If  I  wouldn't  produce  them 
under  subpoena,  what  makes  you  think  I 
would  bring  them  here  today? 
Cog.  But  this  Is  voluntary. 
Miss  K.  Volimtary!  (Mr.  Secretary,  with  a 
gun  at  my  head.) 

Now  It  Is  possible  I  could  make  a  mistake 
of  $500  In  two  years,  It's  possible  I  could 
make  a  mistake  of  $6,000,  although  I  have 
excellent  accountants  whom  you  know.  But 
never  could  I  make  a  mistake  of  $60,000. 

You  are  not  here  to  Justify  a  deficiency. 
You  are  here  making  criminal  charges 
against  me.  When  you  say  I  owe  you  $50,000, 
you  are  accusing  me  of  lying  and  cheating 
on  my  Income  tax,  you  are  accusing  me  of 
embezzling  the  funds  of  the  Government.  I 
demand  that  you  take  me  to  Court  and  prove 
these  charges. 

And  don't  you  take  me  to  that  Tax  Court. 
You  take  me  to  a  proper  Court  where  I  can 
have  a  Jury  of  my  peers.  That  Tax  Court  is 
a  rigged  deal  set  up  to  cheat  the  taxpayer 
out  of  a  Jury  trial.  It  was  spawned  by  the 
IRS  and  Is  staffed  by  so-called  Judges  who 
have  come  up  throvigh  the  IBS.  Its  a  heads- 
I-wln.  talls-you-lose  Court,  and  I  haven't  a 
prayer.  But  let  them  decide  against  me  on 
the  constitutional  question  of  the  penalty 
tax  on  singles.  Then  I  can  appeal  and  take 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court  where  it  belongs. 
Cog.  I  believe  you  want  to  go  to  Court. 
Miss  K.  What  else  Is  there  to  do?  The  leth 
Amendment  says:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxea  on  In- 
oomes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  with- 
out apportionment  among  the  several  states. 


and  vrtthout  regard  to  any  census  or  enu- 
meration." 

I  do  not  quesUon  the  16th  Amendment.  It 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  States.  It  Is  a  part  of  our 
Constitution.  I  do  not  question  the  power 
of  Congress  to  levy  an  Income  tax.  Nor  do 
I  question  your  piower,  as  an  agent  of  the 
government  to  coUect  the  tax.  But  where  In 
the  16th  Amendment  does  It  say  I  have  to 
help  you  collect  that  tax? 

That  Is  your  Job.  You  are  paid  for  It.  So 
go  right  ahead  and  collect--I  am  not  going 
to  help  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  again  the  poor,  old  machine 
Is  bogged  down.  I  await  yotir  next  move.  Bet- 
ter push  another  button. 
Respectfully  yotirs, 

VrviEN  Kellems. 
A  woman's  last  word:  I  tinderstand  you 
have  a  charming  and  beautiful  wife.  If  you 
should  lose  your  wife  or  she  should  divorce 
you,  can  you  tell  me  why  your  taxes  should 
go  up?  That  Is  what  has  happened  to  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans. 

(Note. — This  advertisement  paid  for  by 
Vivien  Kellems,  East  Haddam,  Connecticut, 
06423.) 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Hagan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BOGGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  f  oUowing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Howard,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PREN2aEL),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.    Skubitz,    on    March    17,    for    5 

minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. ^     ^ 

Mr.  MizELL,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Halpern,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  MiNisH,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Patman.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  B^ASTENMEiER.  today,  for  10  min- 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  MncvA,  on  March  18.  for  30  min- 
utes. ^  „. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  on  March  24, 

for  60  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Yatss,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.  ^  ,, 

Mr.  Keatino  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNTE) ,  his  remarks  during  general  de- 


bate on  the  SST  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  made  earlier  In  the  day, 
and  to  include  the  testimony  of  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Labor  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prenzel)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ScHBUTZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  MCCOLLISTER. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Erlenborm. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Shoitp. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWXNQXL. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  HosKXR. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bradeuas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abotirezk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ndc. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Kluczynski. 
Mr.  PoxTNTAiN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  P*DLTON  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  PuRCELL  in  two  instsmces. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 
Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  In  five 
instances. 
Mr.  AspiN. 
Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Bennztt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in 
two  instances. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 


SENATE   JOINT   AND   CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION    REFERRED 

A  joint  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Investigation 
Into  Electronic  Battlefield  Program";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4690.  An  act  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>08es;  and 

H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILL       AND       JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED   TO   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.J.  Res.  465.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  4690.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond LlDerty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  5  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
March  18,  1971,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

426.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 


the  environmental  impact  statement  on  the 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  submitted  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1971,  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment  through 
improved  regulation  of  pesticides,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  section   102(2) 

(c)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

427.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1971  of  receipts  and  disbursements  pertain- 
ing to  the  disposal  of  surplus  military  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  materiel,  and  for  ex- 
penses Involving  the  production  of  lumber 
and  timber  products,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2665;    to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

428.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  facili- 
ties project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

429.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  Determination  of  the 
President  numbered  71-8  authorizing  certain 
military  grant  assistance,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 614(a|  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended;  to  liie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

430.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  foreign  excess  property,  pur- 
suant to  40  U.S.C.  514;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

431.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  environmental  statement  on  the  draft  of 
propwsed  legislation  submitted  February  17, 
1971,  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (c)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

432.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
E>epartment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant   to  section  204 

(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

433.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  trans- 
mitting the  audit  of  the  Order  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  pursuant  to  section  14b  of  Public  Law 
85-761;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

434.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Agency,  transmitting  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  on  the  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  submitted  February 
17,  1971,  to  regulate  the  dumping  of  mate- 
rial in  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  section 
102(21  (c)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

435.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  oil  pollu- 
tion liability  and  financial  responsibility, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended;  to  ihe  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

436.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  5688  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  forfeited  distilled  spirits,  wines  and  beer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Recesved  From  the  Comptroller  General 

437.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 


on  a  defense  industry  profit  study  made  pur- 
suant  to  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
149.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  20;  with  amendments 
(Rep.  No.  92-45).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
202.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  201;  with  amendment  (Rep. 
No.  92-47).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
175.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-46).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  .'Administration.  House  Resolution 
210.  Resolution  providing  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-^8) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
218.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  investigations  and  study 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  21;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92^9).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolutlcin 

225.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Rept. 
No.  92-50).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Hou.se  Resolution 

226.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  studies,  investigations,  and 
inquiries  authorized  by  H.  Res.  114;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-51).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
236.  R«solution  providing  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Ctonduct  (Rept.  No.  92-52).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
253.  Resolution  to  provide  fiind.i  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Investigation  and  study  author- 
ized by  H.  Res.  (Rept.  No.  92-93)  .Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
272.  Resolution  providing  for  the  expenses 
incurred  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  213:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-54).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolutin 
279.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  217  (Rept.  No.  92-55). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
285.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Investigations  and  studies  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  18  (Rept.  No.  92-56). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
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290.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  170  (Rept.  No.  92-57). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
301.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
(Rept.  No.  92-58).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBrrr: 

H.R.  6217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultui*. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

H.R.  621^.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

HR.  6219.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  near  the 
Fort  Randall  Dam,  S.  Dak.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  6220.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  American  workers  by  providing 
for  a  uniform  system  of  identification  for 
all  receptacles  containing  compressed  gas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6221.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6222.  A  bill  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself,   Mr. 

AdDABBO,   Mr.   BERGLAND,   Mr.   Bybon, 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  6223.  A  bill  to  create  a  new  National 
Service  Agency  to  fill  military  manpower  re- 
quirements, to  create  a  voluntary  civilian 
service  as  an  alternative  to  military  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.R.  6224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  realistic 
limits  on  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
political  campaigns  by  candidates  for  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CELLER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McCt'LLOCH)  : 

H.R.  6225.  A  bill  to  Implement  article  I, 
section  7,  of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

H  R.  6226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broad- 
en eligibility  of  sch<x)ls  of  nursing  for  fi- 
nancial assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  such  schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  6227.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  ivlr.  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  6228.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 


Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil   Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6229.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  gradual 
reduction  In  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  from  11  mem- 
bers to  five  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  postal  stamp  In 
honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first 
Constitution  of  Ireland;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6231.  A  bin  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  3,  1899;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

*By   Mr.    DINGELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Andekson    of    California,    Mr.    Leg- 
GETT,    Mr.    McClosket,    Mr.    Moss, 
and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  : 
H.R.  6232.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  control 
of  marine  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  other  waterways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ABOtTREZK,    Mr.    Anderson    of    Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.   Collier,  Mr. 
Cordova,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Dwybsi,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Pre- 
LiNGHUYSEN,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,     Mr.      Hammerschmidt,     Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  6233.    A    blllUo    authorize    a    White 
House    Conference  'on    Education;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Hosmir,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Matsunaoa,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    F»eppe«,    Mr. 
Perkins,   Mr.    Peyser,   Mr.   P^wxll, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  QuJH,  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rnorfs,  Mr. 
Ruth.  Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  YOTk,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Talcott, 
Mr.    Thomson    of    Wisconsin,    Mr. 
Thone,      Mr.      Wydler,      and      Mr. 
Begich)  : 
H.R.     6234.   A   bill    to   authorize    a   White 
House    Conference    on    Education;     to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  6235.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  pubic  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commurtee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce./ 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ :    / 
HJl.  6236.  A  blU  to  am^ild  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  nonservlce-connected 
disability  pension  benefits  payable  from  the 
time  the  cause  of  the  disability  occurs  If  ap- 
plication for  benefits  is  made  within  1  year 
of  the  date  of  such  occurrence,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  6237.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance  Act   of    1961,   as    amended;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hogan, 
and  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia) : 
H.R.  6238.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    LEGGETT    (for    himself,   Mr. 

Pelly,    Mr.    Dellenback,    and   Mrs. 

Green  of  Oregon)  : 

H.R.  6239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  maritime 

Uen  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of 


1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
UB..  6240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2',^  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining  an- 
nuities  for   certain   Federal   employees   en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  6241.  A   bill   to   provide   an   equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6242.  A   bill  to  amend  section  409  of 
part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,    to    authorize    contracts    between 
freight  forwarders  and  railroads;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, and  Mr.  Dellums)  : 
HJl.  6243.  A   bUl   to   amend   titles   II   and 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  O'HARA: 
H.R.  6244.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  6245.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.    6246.    A    bill    to    Improve    and    in- 
crease postsecondary  educational  opportuni- 
ties   throughout    the    Nation    by    providing 
assistance  to  the  States  for  the  development 
and    construction    of    comprehensive    com- 
munity colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI : 
H.R.  6247.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  for  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO : 
H.R.  6248.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  lees  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971-72 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   (for  himself. 
Mr.   PoAOE.   .^r.   Patman,   Mr.   SisK, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr. 
Abbitt,  Mr.  ABOUREZK,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr.  Broy- 
hill of  North  Carolina)  : 
H.R.  6249.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
manufact\irlng  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,      Mr.      Shriver,       Mr. 
PtcKLE,  Mr.  Pryoh  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Blanton.  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Pulton 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.   Daniel   of   Virginia,   Mr.   Dorn, 
Mr.    Fisher,    and    Mr.    Edwards    of 
Louisiana) : 
HR.  6250.  A  bill   to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing,  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  6251.  A  bin   to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social   Security  Act   to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  presently  prevent  an  Individual 
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from  receiving  more  than  one  benefit  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  provide  that  the  marriage 
or  remarriage  ol  a  beneficiary  shall  not  ter- 
minate his  or  her  entitlement  to  benefits  or 
reduce  the  amount  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  6252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States   Code,   as  enacted  by   the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited    samples    of    cigarettes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  tTDALL: 
H.R.  6253.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  0254^  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social   security  Act   to  provide  that  a 
policeman  or  fireman  who  has  social  security 
coverage  pursuant  to  State  agreement  as  an 
Individual  employee  and  not  as  a  member  of 
a  State  or  local  retirement  system  may  elect 
to   terminate  such  coverage  If  he  Is  subse- 
quently  required   to  become   a   member   of 
such  a  retirement  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  VIGORITO    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  IcRou)) : 
H.R.  6266.  A  bill  to  reduce  pollution  which 
Is  caused  by  Utter  comjxjsed  of  soft  drink 
and   beer  containers,   and   to   eliminate   the 
threat  to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  which   Is  caused  by  such  litter  by 
banning  such  containers  when  they  are  sold 
In  Interstate  commerce  on  a  no-deposlt.  no- 
return  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF; 
HJl.  6256.  A    bill    to   equalize    the   retired 
pay  of  members  of   the   uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958.  whose  retired 
pay  18  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Hanna,    Mr.    Peppek,    Mr.    Don    H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Mr.    Httnoate,   Mr.   Duncan. 
Mr.     HKI.STOSKI.    Mr.     Meeds.    Mrs. 
Mink,   Mr    Deixenback,   Mr.   Ham- 
icEBscHMnrr,   Mr    Kutkzndall.  Mr. 
ScHEKLE.  Mr.  McClosket.  Mr.  BuB- 
LisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Chappeix,  Mr. 
CouoHUN.    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho, 
Mr.    Mann.    lii.    WHrrEHUKsr,    Mr. 
Melcher,      Mr.      Hasrington,      Mr. 
.  ABOtntKEK,  and  Mrs.  Osasso)  : 
HJit.  6257.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    act    of 
27,    1960    (74    Stat.    220).    relating    to    the 
preservation  of  historical  and  archeologlcal 
data;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
SiKES.    Mi     P^kex.   Mr.    Btbnbs  of 
Wisconsin.   Mr.    Mtller   of   C«illfor- 
nis,    Mr.    Satlob.    Mr.    Edmonsbon. 
Mr.    Pkeunghtttsen,    Mr.    Hosmzx, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Fasceix.  Mr.  Collies, 
Btr.  Caset  oI   Texas.  Mr.  Downing. 
Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Hechlex  of  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Kastenmeiex,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Pike.   Mr.   St   Oesicain,   Mr.   Udall, 
Mr.    Nedzi,    Mr.    Roberts,    and    Mr. 
Cleveland)  : 
US..  6258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FoLZT) : 
H.R.  6259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 
H.R.  6260  A   bill   to  declare   that   certain 
federally    owned    lands    within    the    White 


Earth  Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Miimesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  small  businesses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  6262.  A  bill  to  set  standards  of  ethics 
and  financial  disclosure  In  campaigns  for 
election  to  Federal  office;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  6263.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  collect  State  and  local 
Individual  Income  taxes  which  are  a  per- 
centage of  Federal  taal  liability  or  are  based 
on  a  percentage  of  Federal  taxable  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanB. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 

H  Jl.  6264.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  cer- 
tain fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colximbla. 

HJl.  6265.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Alcoholic    Beverage    Control    Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

HJl.  6266.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  disaster  insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6267.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  earthquake  Insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6268.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  Federal 
income  tax  treatment  of  losses  sustained  as 
the  result  of  the  1971  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
earthquakes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Anderson   of    California.   Mr.   Bell, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Danielson, 
Mr.    Dellttms,   Mr.    Oolowater,   Mr. 
GuBSER,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Legoxtt,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pucinski, 
Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Smith   of   California,   Mr.   Talcott, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Wiggins  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  6269.  A  bill  to  provide  for  contribu- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government  to  repair, 
restore,  reconstruct,  or  replace  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals under  the  provisions  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  6270.  A  bill  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  make  periodic 
assistance  payments  thereunder  available  to 
families  whose  homes  are  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged by  natural  disasters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  and  Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6271.  A  bill  to  limit  the  period  of  time 
during  which  appropriations  are  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.   6272.   A  bill   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  6273.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.   6274.   A   bill   to  give   the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  construction  of  certain  inter- 
national bridges;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  6275.  A  bill  to  establUh  the  Amlstad 
National    Recreation   Area   in   the   State   ol 
Texas;    to   the   Committee   on   Interior  and 
In.-»ular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  6276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220)  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6277.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  encourage  the  licensing  by 
th  States  of  motor  vehicle  mechanics;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Aboubezk,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr.  Hath- 
away,  Mr.   McClure,  Mr.   Staffobd, 
and  Mr.  Wyman)  : 
HH.  6278.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaU  Paa- 
senger  Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to  expand 
the  basic  rail  peissenger  transportation  sys- 
tem to  provide  service  to  certain  States;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Orover.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,     Mr.     Tebrt,     and     Mr. 

SCHWENGEL)  : 

H.R.    6279.    A    bUl    to    amend   the    Public 
Works  and   Economic   Development   Act  of 
1965,  to  extend  the  authorization  for  titlee 
I  through  V  through  fiscal  year  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJl.  6280.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease the  credit  against  tax  for  retirement 
Income  and  to  coordinate  It  with  the  maxl- 
m\im  yearly  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fit; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  6281.  A    bin    to    establish    a    Depart- 
ment of  Peace,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oi>eratlons. 
H.R.  8282.  A  bin  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance to  children  of  clvUlem  employees  of 
the  United  States  killed  abroad  as  a  result 
of  war.  Insurgency,  mob  violence,  or  similar 
hostile   action;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
DwTEE,  Mr.   Oarmatz,   Mr.  Hobton. 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Eblentiorn.  ^tr. 
Wright,   Mr.  Wtdler.   Mr.   St   Ger- 
main, Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Puqua, 
and  Mr.  Moorhead)  : 
H.R.  6283.  A  biU  to  extend  the  period  with- 
in which  the  President  may  transmit  to  Con- 
gress reorganization  plane  concerning  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  6284.  A  bUl :  The  Southeast  Asia  Dis- 
engagement Act;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Steele,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin) : 
H.R.  6285.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,   to  prohibit   the  establishment 
of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  pro- 
vide  that  no  citizen   of  the   United   States 
shall  be  committed  for  detention  or  Impris- 
onment in  any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment except  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  18:  to  the  Committee. on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MTNISH: 
H.R.  6286.  A  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
the  free  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  with- 
out unreasonable  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment; to  assure  that  activities  which  affect 
Interstate  commerce  win  not  unreasonably 
injure  environmental  rights;  to  provide  a 
right  of  action  for  relief  for  protection  of  the 
environment    from    unreasonable    Infringe- 
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ment  by  actlvltlea  which  affect  Interstate 
coiiimerce;  and  to  estabUsh  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
enlLincement  of  the  environment;  to  the 
Coniniittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H  R.  6287.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of   the  Gateway   National   Recrea- 
tion  .'Vrea   in   the   States   of   New   York   and 
New  Jersey  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Con:mlttee  on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI : 
H.R.  0288.  A  bill  to  amend  titles   10  and 
32  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.R.  6289.  A  bill   to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing    milk    at    not    leee    than    85 
percent    of    parity    for    the    marketing    year 
1971-72;    to  the   Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R   6290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  audit  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PELLY  (by  request)  : 
HR.  6291.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  arising  from  Judgments 
in  Indian  claims  commission  dockets  num- 
bered 178  and  179,  In  favor  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation,  and 
fcr  other  purix>8es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Collins 
of  niinois,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Murpht 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Roonet  of  Penn- 
sylvamla,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  6292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of   Federal    assistance    in   the    development, 
acquisition,  and  installation  of  aircraft  antl- 
hijacklng  detection  systems,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL; 
H.R.  6293.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  move  amphetamines  and 
certain    other    stimulant    substances    from 
schedule  III  of  such  act  to  schedule  II;   to 
the  Committee  on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Koch)  : 
H.R.  6294.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  that  owners  of  a  farm 
may  receive  grants  and  special  loans  to  make 
certain    repairs   or   Improvements   on   farm 
dwellings  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  op>er- 
ating  tenant,  lessee,  sharecropper,  or  migrant 
worker,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  6295.    A   bill    to   require   the   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  determine  disposal  dates 
and  methods  for  disposing  of  certain  military 
material;     to    the     Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6296.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
sufferers  from  bysslnosls;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6297.  A  bill  to  establish  a  senior  citi- 
zens skill  and  talent  utilization  program;  to 
the  Committee  on   Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  6298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
ODay  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof 
to  severely  handicapped  Individuals  who  are 
not  blind,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6299.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  humane  treatment  of  animals 
transported  in  air  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6300.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall 
have  authority  to  regulate  the  type  of  serv- 
ice performed  by  an  air  carrier  under  the 


terms  of  any  certificate  issued  under  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6301.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  noise; 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  6302.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
disease  and  kidney -related  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6303.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  make  additional 
Immigrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  6304.  A  bin  to  make  use  of  a  fire- 
arm to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime 
where  such  use  violates  State  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6305.  A  bill  to  reqtilre  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  discharging  of 
material  into  the  oceans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6306.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  terminate 
certain  licenses  and  permits  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  waste  materials  in  the  waters 
of  the  New  York  Bight,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  6307.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  marine  sanctuaries  and  to  prohibit 
the  depositing  of  any  harmful  materials 
therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6308.  A  bill  to  encourage  States  to 
establish  abandoned  automobile  removal  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  for  tax  incentives  for 
automobile  scrap  processing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  

H.R.  6309.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6310.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  functions 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
which  relate  to  the  regulation  of  commercial 
uses  of  nuclear  power,  except  those  which 
relate  to  source  materials,  by  transferring 
such  functions  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  be  administered  through  the 
Public  Health  Service  subject  (In  certain 
cases)  to  disapproval  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energv. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  6311.  A  bill  to  extend  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966  for  2  additional  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  I*ubllc  Works. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  6312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.   6313.   A  bill  to   amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act;    to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6314.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  war- 
ranty protection  for  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6315.  A  bin  to  provide  increased  pro- 
tection for  consumers,  prevent  consumer 
fraud,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6316.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  as  amended,  and 


for  other  purposes;  tc  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  6317.  A  bin  to  provided  needed  faciU- 
ties  and  services  not  otherwise  available  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
guarantee   loans  which   are   part   of  conces- 
sioner   investments    in    such    facilities    and 
services,  and  for  othf^r  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Adalrs. 
By  Mr   ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6318.  A  blU   to  declare   that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  "states  In  trust  for  the  Burns  Indian 
Colony,    Oreg..   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insula;  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  6319.  A  bill  tc  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that 
actual  entitlement  to  a  social  security  bene- 
fit shall  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  an 
individual's  railroad  retirement  annuity  by 
depriving  such  Individual  of  the  full  advan- 
tage of  the  so-called  social  security  guaran- 
tee formula  in  the  computation  of  his  or  her 
annuity;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas : 
H.J.  Res.  474.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  June  20.  1971   through  June  26.  1971. 
as   "National   Royal   Ranger   Week";    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY. 
H.J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  cltiaens 
18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  persons 
18  years  of  age  and  older  and  to  require  that 
they  be  treated  as  adults  for  the  purposes  of 
all  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJ.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
of  the  feasibility  of  Government  acquisition, 
operation,    and     maintenance     of     railroad 
tracks,    rights-of-way,    signal    systems,    and 
other  fixed  facilities  (as  a  separate  activity 
or  as  a  part  of  a  coordinated  Federal  trans- 
portation program) ;    to  the   Committee   on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H.  Con.  Res.  207.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  an  Atlantic  Union  Delegation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.    Con.    Res.    208.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the  sense   of  the   Congress   with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
Peace  Ambassadors  by  the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE : 
H    Con.    Res.    209.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of  the  Congress   with 
respect  to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over  the 
world  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated  In- 
ternational action  to  prevent  such  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  210.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type, ridicule,  demean,  or  degrade  ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groupis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Pcreign  Cu.nimerce. 
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By  Mr,  BARRETT: 
H.   Res.   310.   Resolution;    Mass   transit — A 
national  priority;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.  Res.  311.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  House    ■ 
Committee   on   Un-American   Actl\-ltles   and 
enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  312.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  5  and  House 
Resolution  lb;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.  Res.  313.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  and  staffing  of  a  perma- 
nent position  of  Science  Attach^  In  Canada: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Fui^TON  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Teaotje  of  Texas)  : 
H.  Res.  314.  Resonitlou  ejcpresslng  the  com- 
mendation and  gratitude  of  the  House  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  national  space 
program  in  connection  with  the  Apollo  12 
mission;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

H.  Res.  315.  Resolution  expressing  the  com- 
mendation and  gratitude  of  the  House  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  national  space 
program  In  connection  with  the  Apollo  13 
mission;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

H.  Res.  316.  Resolution  expressing  the  com- 
mendation and  gratitude  of  the  House  to 
the  men  amd  women  of  the  national  space 
program  In  connection  with  the  Apollo  14 
mission;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By   Mr.   HAYS    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Klucztnski)  : 
H.   Res.   317.   Resolution   creating  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  on   the   House   Restaurant,   and   for 
other  purp)oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.  Res.  318.  Resolution  expreeslng  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
mass  and  rapid  transportation,  and  suspend 
our  commitment  to  the  SST  until  a  more  ra- 
tional national  tran£ix>rtatlon  program  can 
be  Implemented;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.    Res.    319.    Resolution    on    XSS.    with- 
drawal from  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By.    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
EviNS    of    Tennessee.    Mr.    Widnaix, 
and  Mr.  Conte)  : 
H.  Res.  320.  Resolution  transferring  Juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foundations 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.  Res.  321.  Resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  study  the  effects  of 
Federal  policies  on  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  322.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Porno- 
graphic Enterprises;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Res.  323.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  flies  retained  by  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MosHEB,  I^rs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Abottrxzk, 
Mr.  ASHI.ET,  Mr.  Bkkcland,  Mr. 
CARrr  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  CoNTBBB,  Mr.  Ddjgell,  Mr.  Dri- 
NAi*,  Mr.  PoBSTTHi,  Mr.  Frasbb,  Mr. 


Frenzel,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Green 

of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 

McCloskey,      Mr,      Metcalfe.      Mr. 

MiKVA,  Mr.  MoasE,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 

St  Germain,  Mr.  Evtns  of  Tennessee, 

and  Mr.  Mazzoh)  : 
H.  Res.  324.  Resolution:   Mass  transporta- 
tion— A  national  priority;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  xxn, 
72.  By  Mr.  BARING:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
Jointly,  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Is  re- 
spectfully requested  not  to  grant  requests 
heretofore  made  to  increase  the  maximum 
number  of  gallons  of  sewer  effluent  now  au- 
thorized and  allowed  by  It  to  be  discharged 
into  the  "Cinder  Cone"  area  of  the  Truckee 
River  Basin  near  Tahoe  City,  Calif.,  nor  to  ex- 
tend the  termination  date  set  for  discon- 
tinuance of  the  use  of  the  "Cinder  Cone"  as 
a  locale  for  sewer  effluent  discharge  until 
such  time  as  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  water  quality  are  satis- 
<tai1  thnt  such  requested  actions  are  not  de- 
trimental to  the  domestic  water  supply  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Reno-Sparks  area  and 
the  fish,  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities 
and  potentials  of  the  Truckee  River,  Pyramid 
Lake  and  Lahontan  Valley;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
through  Its  appropriate  officers,  provide  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  with 
copies  of  current  reports  concerning  the  use 
of  the  "Cinder  Cone"  area  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  sewer  effluent  originating  in  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ADDABBO: 

H.R,  6320.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Aletto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Gioia 
Bosco  and  daughter,  FYancesca  Bosco;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlela 
Joy  Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plllppo 
and  Lllla  Galletta  and  minor  child.  Antonlna 
Oalletta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6324.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Antonio 
and  Maria  Sferrazza  and  minor  child.  Gio- 
vanna  Maria  Sferrazza;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6325.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Sorce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  6326.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Ancona,  Maria  Ancona,  and  thesr  daughter, 
Maria  Ancona;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ferrucclo 
Bertulll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Calo- 
gera  Carollo  and  Miss  Raffaela  Carollo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
and  Gluseppa  Pattl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo, 
Antoninla,  and  Nunzla  Brlglda  Zuzze;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  6331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  H 
Sun  Ko  (Balk);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  6332.   A  biU   for  the   relief   of  Emillo 


D'Adamo,  Anamaria  D'Adamo.  Aldo  D'Adamo, 
and  Dora  D'Adamo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Socorro 
Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angeio 
Ferrante  and  his  wife,  Maria  Ferrante,  and 
their  son,  Daniel  Ferrante;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Ferrantelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catallna 
Chlen  Hsla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

H.r".  6337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melbourne 

Murray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    6338.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mrs. 

Santa  Buffa  Pagano;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.   6339.   A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Leslie 
Gerard    Paul;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  6340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adolfo 
Lopez   Sanabria;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   DELANEY    (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guadalupe 
Lily  Tal  Liu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  6342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Maria  Pena-Garcano;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H.R.   6343.   A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Charles  A.  Aycock;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

H.R.  6344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
L.  Tyndall.  Bruce  Edward  Tyndall,  Klmberly 
Fay  Tyndall,  Lisa  Michele  Tyndall,  and  the 
estate  of  Elizabeth  M.  Tyndall,  deceased;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  6345.  A  bill  to  release  the  conditions 
In  a  deed  with  respect  to  certain  property 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Columbia  Military  Academy  and  Its  suc- 
cessors; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.   6346.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Laura 
Colublg  and  her  daughter,  Barbara  Colublg; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciajry. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  6347.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Olive  R. 
Lawrence;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 

DeBellis;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   6349.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 

Palazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

HR.  6350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Paola  Pesce;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.   6351.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Paz  I 

Cruz;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Bet- 

tina  Woon  Sum  Yau;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITZ: 
H.R.  6353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ola  Belle 
Meredith;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  VIOORITO: 
H.R.   6354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Martellettl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  6355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michiko 
Unokl  Gonzalez;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  R,  6356.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thalia 
Simos;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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A  GIFT  TO  THE  NATION— POR- 
TRAITS OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 
AND    WIFE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKXER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  be  in  the 
east  room  of  the  White  House  on  Febru- 
ary 26.  1971,  for  the  impressive  cere- 
mony to  unveil  the  Gilbert  Stuart  por- 
traits of  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson,  his  wife. 
These  portraits  were  presented  as  a 
gift  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  White 
House  collection  by  Mr,  John  Quincy 
Adam.s,  the  great-great-grandson  of 
President  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
is  a  resident  of  Dover,  Mass.,  and  one  of 
my  constituents  of  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District.  The  portraits  were  ac- 
cepted by  President  Nixon,  wliile  Mrs. 
Nixon  presided  as  mistress-of -ceremo- 
nies. There  were  75  members  of  the 
Adams  family  present.  No  other  family  in 
American  history  has  provided  both  a 
father — John  Adams — and  a  son  as  Pres- 
idents. These  magnificent  portraits,  be- 
cause of  the  generosity  of  the  Adams  de- 
scendants, will  now  be  enjoyed  by  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  visit  the 
White  House.  The  Nation's  heritage  has 
been  greatly  enriched. 

The  brilliant  career  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  summarized  during  the  pro- 
gram by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  portraits 
editor  of  the  Adams  Papers,  thus: 

His  career  has  been  eloquently  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  He  served  his  country  In  every 
department  of  public  occupation.  He  was 
Minister  to  five  great  powers  In  succession. 
He  negotiated  and  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1815,  the 
French  Treaty  of  1822,  the  Prussian  Treaty 
and  the  treaty  which  acquired  Florida  from 
Spain.  He  was  Senator,  Representative,  For- 
eign Minister,  Secretary  of  State  and  Presi- 
dent. And  he  breasted  the  stormy  waves  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  age  of 
80. 

I  should  like  to  share  the  moving  mo- 
ments of  the  ceremony  by  inserting  the 
text  of  the  program  in  the  Record.  I 
think  we  can  also  profitably  reflect  on 
Adams'  own  words,  in  a  speech  at  Ply- 
mouth, v.here  he  said : 

Think  of  your  forefathers?  Think  of  your 
posterity! 

We  shall  draw  inspiration  from  these 
portraits  for  many  generations  to  come. 
The  text  of  the  ceremony  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Nxxon,  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  of  Dover,  Mass.,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  Portraits  Editor  of 
THE  Ada.ms  Papers,  at  the  Unveiling  Cere- 
mony   OF    Portraits    of    President    John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Mrs.  Adams 
Mrs.  Nixon.  Good  afternoon.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  all  of  you  here 
to  the  East  Room.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  days  in  the  history  of  the  White 
House,  because  we  have  two  life  portraits  of 
John   Quincy  Adams   and  Louisa  Catherine 
Johnson,  his  wife,  and  they  are  to  be  pre- 
sented today. 


To  show  our  appreciation  Eind  interest  in 
continuing  to  add  to  the  White  House  col- 
lection of  Important  American  paintings,  we 
have  not  only  Invited  the  Adams  descend- 
ants, but  also  members  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  the  White  House,  the  members  of 
the  present  and  previous  Committee  on  the 
Preservatlo.i  of  the  White  House,  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  Paintings  Committee. 

The  President  and  I  are  most  grateful  to 
all  of  you  who  take  an  interest  in  this  House 
and  help  us  try  to  make  It  the  best  one 
in  America. 

We  have  over  a  million  and  a  half  visi- 
tors here  every  year.  They  come  to  see  all  of 
the  beautiful  objects  which  have  historical 
meaning.  So  we  are  so  pleased  that  they  are 
going  to  get  to  see  the  Adams'  portraits  be- 
ginning tomorrow  morning. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
of  Dover.  Massachusetts,  for  his  very  gen- 
erous gift  of  the  valuable  portraits  to  the 
White  House  collection.  We  are  especially 
pleased  to  have  the  one  of  Mrs.  Adams  be- 
cause there  was  not  one  of  her  in  the  White 
House  until  this  time, 

I  should  like  today  to  greet  Mrs,  Arthur 
Adams,  who  is  the  mother  of  the  donor  and 
also  the  mother  of  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Would  she  take  a  bow,  please?  (Applause.) 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
Introduce  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  is  a 
great-great-grandson  of  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  a  great-great-great  grand- 
son of  John  Adams.  No  other  family  in 
American  history  has  provided  both  a  father 
and  a  son  as  Presidents. 
Mr.  Adams, 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  the  White  House: 

When  John  Quincy  Adams  arrived  at  the 
President's  House  In  1825,  after  a  bitter  cam- 
paign which  he  Anally  won  not  in  the  elec- 
toral college  but  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, this  Mansion  soon  to  be  called  the 
White  House  stood  largely  by  itself.  It  was 
surrounded  by  farm  buildings,  stables,  sheds, 
tool  houses  and  dairies.  Cows  grazed  nearby; 
sheep  kept  the  grass  from  getting  out  of 
hand.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  a  dust  bowl 
In  the  summer  and  no  doubt  a  quagmire  of 
mud  In  the  winter  and  spring.  There  was 
neither  plumbing  nor  running  water  In  the 
building,  and  things  were,  by  today's  stand- 
ards. Spartan,  to  say  the  least. 

But  to  a  puritanical  New  Englander,  the 
son  of  a  Yankee  farmer  turned  lawyer,  this 
wasn't  so  bad.  After  all,  during  the  last  few 
months  of  his  father's  term  In  office,  Abigail, 
the  first  First  Lady  to  live  here,  hung  her 
laundry  In  this,  the  famous  East  Room. 

Complaining  bitterly  in  a  letter  to  her 
sister  that  she  much  preferred  Philadelphia, 
Abigail  wrote,  "Not  one  room  or  chamber  Is 
finished  of  the  whole.  It  Is  habitable  by  fires 
in  every  part.  13  of  which  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  daily  or  sleep  in  wet  and  damp  places." 
We  hope  that  things  are  a  little  better 
now.   (Laughter.) 

Ours  was  a  rural  society  in  the  1820's.  The 
President  travelled  back  and  forth  to  Boston 
by  coach  and  by  ship  unannounced  and  un- 
comfortable. When  his  father,  John  Adams, 
died  In  Quincy,  on  July  4,  1826,  by  extraordi- 
nary coincidence,  the  same  day  his  friend 
Thomas  JeSerson  died  and,  again,  to  the  day, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  they 
labored  over  in  Philadelphia,  It  took  five  days 
for  the  news  to  get  to  Washington. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  unquestionably 
a  man  of  brilliant  Intellect,  stubborn,  aloof, 
courageous,  bound  by  principle  and  not  by 
expediency.  In  short,  a  statesman  but  not  a 
politician.  Underneath  It  all  he  had  a  warm 
heart  but  he  certainly  did  his  best  to  hide 
it,  and  In  this  case  his  best  was  very  good 
Indeed. 


Incredible  as  it  may"  seem  In  an  era  of 
television  and  press  conferences,  he  made 
only  two  public  speeches  during  his  entire 
four-vear  term  la  office.  I  have  often  won- 
dered whv  It  was  thut  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  the  family  nobody  has  been  able  to 
win  a  substantial  victory— political  victory. 
Certainly,  there  has  been  ability  and  courage 
and  vision  to  wrestle  with  the  great  Issues 
of  the  dav.  Some  were  determined  and  seem- 
ingly had  the  ambition.  My  grandfather  ran 
fur  Governor  of  Massachusetts  five  times,  for 
instance,  but  he  never  made  It. 

I  am  afraid  the  answer  Is  that  they  were 
simply  unable  or  refused  to  allow  themselves 
to  develop  an  ability  to  communicate  effec- 
tively with  the  man  In  the  street.  We  may 
have  been  strong  on  principle  with  all  Its 
virtues,  but  I  am  afraid  we  haven't  been  able 
to  accept  the  fact  that  Madison  Avenue,  like 
It  or  not,  is  almost  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
political  process  as  a  sound  background  In  the 
classics  and  a  keen  sense  of  history. 

This  failure  to  face  the  world  as  It  is  and 
not  as  we  would  like  to  have  It  has  been, 
I  feel,  a  tragedy.  Somewhere  among  the 
bright  younger  generation — and  there  are 
some  of  them  in  this  room  today— I  hope 
we  will  again  produce  a  young  man  or  may- 
be who  knows,  a  young  lady,  who  will  make 
It  to  this  House  on  his  own,  to  paraphrase 
Winston  Churchill. 

Ladles  and  genUemen,  these  two  por- 
falts  have  been  In  the  family  for  150  years. 
We  have  kept  them  with  quiet  pride  on  the 
walls  of  our  houses  In  Boston,  In  Quincy,  and 
lately  in  Dover.  While  we  treasure  them  and 
we  always  will,  they  belong  here  together, 
in  the  house  and  In  the  public  phase  that 
neither  of  them  enjoyed,  for  all  Americans 

to  view. 

We  hope  you  will  agree  that  they  are  quite 
outstanding,  especially  the  charming  one  of 
Louisa  Catherine.  ^  _^  ^ 

And  now,  on  behalf  of  all  Adams  and  with 
great  pride  In  the  memory  of  our  distin- 
guished ancestors,  we  present  these  Gilbert 
Stuart  masterpieces  to  the  American  people. 
to  our  First  Families,  and  to  all  who  visit 
this,  the  President's  House. 

Mrs.  NIXON.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  pretty 
First  Lady  lor  the  White  House. 

I  remember  when  I  went  to  the  National 
Gallery,  to  see  the  John  Quincy  Adams  por- 
traits, I  had  a  wonderful  companion  who 
told  me  so  many  Interesting  stories.  I  have 
asked  him  to  come  here  today.  He  is  a  great 
authority  on  the  Adams  family,  and  he  Is 
Portraits  Editor  of  the  Adams  Papers,  author 
of  the  book  "Portraits  of  John  and  Abigail 
Adams'"  and  author  of  the  volume  "Portraits 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  His  Wile." 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  present  Mr. 
Andrew  Oliver. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Mxon: 

Although  John  Quincy  Adams  sat  for  more 
than  60  portraits,  there  are  only  three  pairs 
of  oil  portraits  of  himself  aad  his  wife,  and 
this  pair  was  the  last  of  the  three  to  be 
painted. 

In  1794,  when  John  Quincy  Adams,  age  27, 
was  sent  abroad  by  Washington  as  Minister 
to  the  Hague,  his  mother.  Abigail,  extracted 
his  promise  to  send  her  a  miniature  of  him- 
self, which  he  did  In  1795.  and  she  wore  it  on 
her  bracelet. 

A  year  later  he  became  engaged  to  the 
second  of  the  seven  daughters  of  the  well-to- 
do  merchant  Joshua  Johnson.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  Abigail  but  to  have  a  likeness 
of  her  future  daughter-ln-la-*',  so  she,  too, 
was  painted  in  miniature,  which,  with  that 
of  her  son,  have  always  been  kept  together 
and  are  even  now  on  display  together  in  the 
diplomatic  reception  rooms  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

In  1797,  they  were  married.  Almost  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  her  father  failed  in  busl- 
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ness  and  fled  to  America  to  avoid  his  Euro- 
pean creditors.  To  her,  appearances  suggested 
that  in  Adams,  her  father  had  simply  found 
a  promising  young  man  and  married  off  hla 
penniless  daughter  In  the  nick  of  time.  This 
fear  loiLg  haunted  her. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  Adams  was 
sent  as  Minister  to  Berlin  where  they  lived  for 
four  years.  In  1801,  on  the  election  of  Jeffer- 
son as  President,  Adams  was  recalled  to 
America  and  Lioulsa  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  all  her  husband's  Adams'  and  Qvilncy  kin 
who  thronged  about  to  view  the  half  English, 
London-bred  wife  of  their  yoxmg  relative.  She 
was  aghast. 

"Had  I  stepped  Into  Noah's  ark,"  she  wrote, 
"I  do  not  think  I  could  have  been  more  ut- 
terly astounded." 

In  1809,  President  Madison  appointed 
Adams  as  Minister  to  Russia  where  he  lived 
for  upwards  of  five  years.  And  when  he  was 
called  to  Ghent  to  negotiate  the  treaty  to 
end  the  war  of  1813,  Mrs.  Adams  followed 
later  with  her  17-month  old  son  on  a  40-day 
Journey  across  the  wintry  wastes  of  northern 
Evirope  to  Join  him. 

Life  was  sometlmea  a  trial.  She  had,  bow- 
ever,  a  brief  and  happy  respite  In  London, 
when  m  May  1815,  her  husband,  treading  in 
his  father's  footsteps,  took  up  his  post  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  It  was 
then  that  the  second  pair  of  portraits  was 
painted  by  Charles  Robert  Leslie. 

Then  after  Adams'  recall  again  to  America 
In  1817  to  serve  as  President  Monroe's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  this  pair  of  portraits  were  com- 
menced. Adams  and  Louisa  dropped  Into 
Stuart's  studio  in  Boston  one  morning  and 
she  persuaded  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait  for 
their  children.  And  presumably  he  agreed  to 
do  so  If  she  would. 

In  his  diary  he  wrote,  "I  sat  for  Stuart  be- 
fore and  after  breakfast  and  found  his  con- 
versation very  entertaining  as  at  every  sit- 
ting, hla  own  figure  highly  picturesque,  tak- 
ing snuff  from  a  large  round  tin  wafer  box 
holding  half  a  pound,  which  he  must  use  up 
In  a  day.  He  considers  himself  beyond  aU 
question  the  first  portrait  painter  of  the  age 
and  tells  numbers  of  anecdotes  concerning 
himself  to  prove  it.  And  his  conclusion  Is  not 
very  wide  from  the  truth." 

Adams'  only  comment  on  his  portrait  was 
that,  "Stuart  was  much  satisfied  with  what 
he  has  done  but  I  cannot  exactly  say  the 
same." 

His  cousin.  Ward  Nicholas  Wilson,  however, 
saw  the  pair  Just  before  they  were  finished 
and  with  a  keen  critic's  eye  commented  that 
Stuart  had  never  given  greater  proof  of  his 
talents  or  done  more  Justice  to  the  precise 
likeness  of  those  they  were  Intended  to  rep- 
resent. 

But  Louisa,  with  a  weakness  we  all  share 
about  pictures  of  ourselves,  had  a  different 
opinion.  "It  speaks  too  much,"  she  said,  "of 
Inward  suffering  and  of  a  half-broken  heart 
to  be  an  agreeable  remembrance." 

Yet  her  son  Charles  later  wrote  of  the  pic- 
ture :  "Her  face  wears  a  sorrowful  apjjearance 
too  common  to  her  but  I  shall  value  that 
picture  as  presenting  something  of  her  ap- 
pearance In  those  days,  for  hereafter  there 
will  be  nothing,  and  I  love  to  think  of  her 
as  she  was  In  the  midst  of  her  gaiety  and 
her  prosperity." 

And  we  at  this  distance  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  In  her  portrait,  Stuart  did  live  up  to 
his  own  Ingenuous  claim  to  be  the  first  por- 
trait painter  of  the  age. 

This  period  was  one  of  Louisa's  happiest. 
She  won  the  etiquette  war  of  Washington 
which  reached  the  level  of  a  Cabinet  discus- 
sion In  1819  over  whether  Cabinet  wives  or 
Congressmen's  wives  should  pay  first  calls 
on  each  other. 

And  she  became  famous  for  her  parties,  the 
most  spectacular  of  which,  long  remembered 
u  Mrs.  Adams'  ball,  was  held  for  General 
Jackson  In  1824,  on  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
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the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  at  which  some 
1.000  persons  danced  their  way  Into  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning. 

In  1829,  after  four  years  In  the  White 
House,  for  a  moment  she  believed  they  wouKi 
go  back  to  Quincy  and  live  out  their  lives  In 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  country  life.  But  as 
It  turned  out,  Adams  was  or.  the  threshold 
of  another  and  great  career.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  his  15  courageous  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  his  fatal  stroke 
at  his  desk  In  the  House  in  1848.  Where  could 
death  have  found  him  but  at  his  post  of 
duty? 

His  career  has  been  eloquently  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  He  served  his  country  In 
every  department  of  public  occupation.  He 
was  Minister  to  five  great  powers  in  succes- 
sion. He  negotiated  and  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1815,  the 
French  Treaty  of  1822,  the  Prussian  Treaty 
and  the  treaty  which  acquired  Florida  from 
Spain.  He  was  Senator,  Representative.  For- 
eign Minister,  Secretary  of  State  and  Presi- 
dent. And  he  breasted  the  stormy  waves  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  age  of 
80. 

When  he  died  In  the  capltol,  he  left  no 
purer  or  lofUer  fame  behind  him.  but  he  left 
a  devoted  wife  who  survived  him  four  long 
years.  And  we  have  an  affectionate  picture 
of  her  by  her  grandson  Henry  Adams. 

"Little  Henry,"  he  wrote,  first  remembered 
her  from  1843  to  1848  sitting  In  her  paneled 
room  at  breakfast  with  her  heavy  silver  tea- 
pot, sugar  bowl  and  cream  jug  By  that  time 
she  was  70  years  old  or  more.  Louisa, 
thoroughly  weary,  being  beaten  about  a 
stormy  world,  mcSre  remote  than  the  Presi- 
dent, but  more  delicate. 

"To  the  boy  she  seemed  a  fragile  creature, 
presiding  over  her  old  President  and  her 
Queen  .Anne  mahogany,  an  e.xotlc  like  her 
service  of  china,  and  with  great  deference 
to  everyone  and  aJecUon  to  her  son  Charles, 
but  hardly  more  Bostlaii  than  she  had  been 
50  years  before  on  her  wedding  day  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Tower  of  London." 

Now  In  a  later  and  different  century, 
through  the  generosity  o'  another  John 
Quincy  Adams,  strictly  in  keeping  with 
Adams'  tradition  of  the  supremacy  of  coun- 
try before  personal  considerations,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  more  than  140  years,  we  here 
today  can  welcome  back  the  first  John 
Quincy  .Adams  and  his  wife  to  their  House, 
the  President's  House,  to  the  White  House,  to 
what  the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  have  so 
graciously  have  said.  "All  Americans  might 
call  our  House." 

Mrs.  NixoN.  Thank  you  ve- y  much.  That 
was  Just  great,  reliving  aHlttle  olt  of  his- 
tory, j 

I  am  going  to  get  >-our  books  and  read 
them  because  I  think  they  must  be  very 
fine. 

Now,  since  we  are  accepting  the  pictures 
of  the  Sixth  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  wife,  I  thought  it  appropriate  that 
the  Thirty-Seventh  President  ma'tce  the  ac- 
ceptance remarks. 

The  Pmshjent.  Mr.  Adams,  Dr.  Oliver,  all 
of  our  distinguished  guests: 

I,  of  course,  make  many  appearances  in 
my  role  ae  President  of  the  United  S'ates, 
and  each  differs  somewhat.  Let  the  record 
show  this  Is  the  first  time  my  wife  has  ever 
Introduced  me,  and  I  am  very  happy. 

I.  as  most  Presidents  happen  to  be.  am 
a  student  of  history  In  the  spare  hours  that 
I  have,  one  or  two  a  week.  And  as  a  student 
of  history  I  was  as  fascinated  as  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  were,  by  the  remarks  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  also  of  Dr.  Oliver. 

The  d'.fflctilty  Is  that  after  hearing  their  re- 
marks there  is  so  very  little  that  I  can  add 
because,  as  I  was  running  mentally  through 
my  own  mind  what  I  planned  to  say,  they 
ticked  off  virtually  everything  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  had  done  during  his  life. 
But  not  quite  everything,  because  It  would 
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be  Impossible  In  the  brief  space  of  time 
thai  each  of  them  had  for  '.he  life  of  this 
very  remarkable  man  to  'oe  described. 

Let  me  beg.r.  at  the  end  and  then  go  to  the 
beginr-ng.  and  then  perhaps  put  It  In  the 
perspective  of  the  times  In  which  we  live. 
When  John  Quincy  Adams  died,  as  Dr. 
Oliver  pointed  out.  he  had  a  stroke  on  the 
iloor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
among  tho.se  who  were  there  and  saw  him 
on  that  day  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  serving 
in  his  tirst  and  only  term  as  a  Member  of 
the  House. 

Afie.-  he  had  the  stroke,  he  was  moved  to 
the  Speaker's  room  and  tvo  days  later  there 
he  died.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what  his 
last  words  were,  but  I  think  I  can  para- 
phrase them.  It  w.is  sometlilng  like  this:  My 
life  on  earth  Is  finished,  but  I  am  content. 
And  well  he  could  be  content,  not  simply 
because  his  life  had  been  a  long  one,  but 
because  of  perhaps  all  of  the  men  who  have 
served  as  President  of  the  United  States,  It 
was  the  mast  complete  life  in  terms  of  the 
areas  of  service;  a  United  States  Senator, 
Congressman,  diplomat  for  37  years.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  whole 
history  of  America  from  the  time  of  Its  be- 
ginning until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  born  seven  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  at  14  years  of  age — and  let  all  young 
Americans  note  this — before  he  finished  Har- 
vard he  was  Secretary  to  the  American  Dele- 
gation which  negotiated  the  treaty  ending 
the  Revolutionary  War,  which  began  a  long 
diplomatic  career  of  very  great  success. 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  In  Moscow  at  the 
time  that  Napoleon's  armies  came  through 
Ru.ssla  and  finally  were  turned  back  not  so 
much  by  the  Russian  armies,  but  by  the 
weather. 

Here  was  a  man  who  later  was  In  Paris 
and  saw  Napoleon  when  he  came  back  from 
Elba. 

A  man  who  negotiated  many  treaties — 
and.  as  Dr.  Oliver  pointed  out,  the  one  end- 
ing the  war  in  1812. 

And  this  little  historical  note  should  be 
added,  and  one  who  served  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Monroe's  Administration, 
and  In  that  capacity,  at  least  according  to 
an  authority  as  respected  as  Carl  Sandberi?. 
probably  had  more  to  do  with  the  concept 
and  the  execution  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
than  President  Monroe  himself. 

-And  then  who.  after  serving  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  did  not  quit,  but  went 
back  and  served  In  the  House,  and  even  there 
rendered  a  service  that  probably  would  not 
have  been  rendered  had  he  not  been  there. 
There  was  a  gag  rule  then  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  eight  years  he  fought  It. 
The  first  time  the  vote  overwhelmingly  was 
against  him.  But  he  was  a  persistent  man 
and  after  eight  years  the  gag  rule  was  abol- 
ished. 

So  he  could  well  sav  at  the  end  of  that  life, 
looking  back  over  the  history  of  his  country 
and  the  history  of  his  service:  Pre.sident, 
Congressman,  Senator,  Secretary  of  State, 
diplomat  all  over  the  world  representing  his 
country.  "My  life  on  earth  Is  finished,  but  I 
am  content." 

There  is  a  little  vignette  which  tells  us 
something  abqut  this  man,  which  perhaps, 
as  the  John  Quincy  Adams  of  today  has 
already  alluded  to:  The  fact  that  he  was  shy, 
the  fact  that  he  perhaps  may  not  have  had 
the  ability  to  communicate  with  people  gen- 
erally that  many  In  political  life  are  supposed 
to  have,  but  a  man  who  had  a  very  warm 
heart. 

Among  his  antagonists  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  Alexander  Stevens,  a 
very  brilliant  man;  sometimes  bitter,  but 
extraordinarily  eloquent.  Lincoln,  In  his  two 
years,  said  that  Alexander  Stevens  made  the 
best  one-hour  speech  he  had  ever  heard  made 
in  his  whole  life  up  to  that  time. 

Alexander  Stevens,  sis  we  know,  later  went 
on  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy. 
But  Adams,  despite   the  fact  that  he  and 
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Stevens  were  on  different  sides  of  the  great 
issue  of  slavery,  had  the  ability  to  com- 
municate across  that  chasm  of  different  and 
to  retain  a  friendly  relation. 

He  also  had  a  capacity  to  express  himself 
perhaps  not  so  well  In  speeches — and  maybe 
tw3  speeches  In  four  years  Is  enough  for 
any  President,  may  I  say — but  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  to  express  himself  some- 
times In  bits  of  poetry. 

One  day  after  a  bitter  debate  he  wrote  a 
poem  and  sent  It  across  the  aisle  to  Alex- 
ander Stevens.  What  Adams  said  to  Stevens 
on  that  occasion  I  think  is  worth  reading 
in  this  ceremony  today. 

"We  meet  as  strangers  in  this  hall,  but 
when  our  task  of  duty  Is  done,  we  blend  the 
common  good  to  all  and  melt  the  multitude 
into  one. 

"As  strangers  In  this  hall  we  met,  but 
now  with  one  united  heart,  what  e'er  of  life 
awaits  us  yet.  In  cordial  friendship  let  lis 
part." 

That  Adams  legacy  Is  something  we  all 
could  well  remember  today,  and  for  that 
and  many  other  reasons  we  are  proud  to 
have  in  this  House,  which  belongs  to  all  of 
the  American  people,  our  House  as  we  often 
describe  It — which  means  your  and  ours 
together — these  two  portraits. 

There  is  one,  incidentally,  as  you  know,  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  hanging  in  the  White 
House,  painted  at  a  time  when  he  was  78 
years  of  age.  This  portrait  now  Is  when  he 
was  51  as  Secretary  of  State.  And,  of  course, 
it  Is  the  first  one  of  the  fifth  First  Lady. 

So  Joining  Mrs.  Nixon,  we  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  Adams  family,  one  of 
the  really  great  American  families,  for  their 
generosity,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation 
goes  to  them  for  making  It  possible  for 
millions  now  to  walk  through  these  rooms, 
to  think  of  the  past  and,  as  they  look  at 
these  portraits  and  see  this  man,  they  will 
think  of  a  man  who  has  seen  more  of 
American  history  and  has  participated  more 
In  It,  In  more  capacities,  than  any  President 
In  history. 

Mrs.  Nixon.  And  now  I  invite  you  for 
refreshments  In  the  State  Dining  Room  and 
for  a  chance  to  visit  with  you,  too. 

Thank  you  for  coming.  Thanks  to  all  the 
Adams  family  for  parting  with  their  treas- 
ures. Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTEO.  NO.   3-1.  RISOLtrnON  NO.  48 

Whereas,  The  demands  on  County  Govern- 
ments for  services  have  Increased  alarmingly 
over  the  past  few  years,  and 

Whereas,  These  demands  have  overbur- 
dened the  prime  soiu-ce  of  funding  local  gov- 
ernment, "the  real  estate  tax",  and 

Whereas,     the     National     Association     of 
Counties  (NACO)  wages  support  of  an  effort 
to  push  through  Congress  a  Federal  revenue 
sharing  program. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Erie  County  Legislature 
does  hereby  respectfully  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  into 
law  a  principle  of  Federal  revenue  sharing, 
whereby  County  Oovernmente  would  receive 
substantial  share  payments  unrestricted  as  to 
use,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  Legisla- 
ture be  and  he  hereby  Is  directed  to  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  President 
Nixon,  Senators  Javlts  and  Buckley,  to  Con- 
gressman Smith,  Dulskl,  Kemp,  Conable  and 
Hastings,  to  the  County  Officers  Association 
and  to  the  Inter-County  Association  ot 
County  Legislative  Bodies  of  Western  New 
York  urging  each  of  them  to  exert  their  In- 
fiuence  In  having  such  a  bill  enacted  Into 
law. 

Arthuk   J.   Cablssn, 
Legislator,  18th  District. 
SxTH  A.  Abbott, 
Legislator,  19th  District. 
Mr.  Vackel  asked  for  a  suspension  of  the 
necessary  rule  for  the  Immediate  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 
Request  granted. 

Mr.  Abbott  moved  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted. 

Messrs.  Vackel,   Wolf,  Tuppen  and  Pleto 
seconded  the  motion. 
Carried. 
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ERIE   COUNTY   LEGISLATURE    SUP- 
PORTS REVENUE  SHARING 


Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  all  congressmen  rep- 
resenting districts  in  the  Western  New  York 
area. 

RiCHAKO    C.    TlFPLK, 

Legislator,  15th  District. 
ABTHtm  J.  Caklmn, 
Legislator,  18th  District. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  John  Terry  and  I 
held  briefings  on  revenue  sharing  for 
all  interested  Erie  County  officials  as 
well  as  other  leaders  in  Mr.  Terry's  dis- 
trict. The  Erie  County  meeting  was  held 
in  Buffalo  in  February  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  response  has  been  very  favor- 
able. 

We  had  a  terrific  turnout  at  our  Buf- 
falo meeting  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  serving  in  this  capacity  in  other  areas 
because  from  the  above  experience,  I 
know  we  have  an  exciting  product. 

At  this  point,  I  include  two  resolutions 
sent  to  me  by  county  executive,  John 
Tutuska,  in  support  of  revenue  sharing: 
Resolution  Adopted  by  Ebk  ConNTT  Lscts- 

LATURE  ON  JANUARY  19,  1971 

Item  37 — Messrs.  Carlsen  and  Abbott  pre- 
sented the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion. 


U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS- 
RECENT  TRENDS 


Resolution  or  the  Legislature  or  Erie 
County 

Whereas,  there  Is  presently  a  bill  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Congress  titled.  "General  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971",  and 

Whereas,  the  County  of  Erie  and  a  great 
number  of  other  counties  and  mtinlclpalltles 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Tork  and  the 
United  States  are  suffering  an  ever  more 
painful  financial  squeeze  In  receiving  rev- 
enue necessary  to  supply  essential  services 
to  their  citizens,  and  the  means  of  taxation 
available  to  It  and  them  are  now  being 
pressed  to  their  practicable  limits,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  Legislature 
that  the  practical  and  logical  solution  to  the 
problem  Is  revenue  sharing  by  the  United 
States  Government,  end 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  many  federal,  state  and  local 
officials  who  have  studied  the  problem  are 
urging  the  principle  of  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing as  a  proper  and  statesmanlike  solution 
for  the  aid  of  counties  and  municipalities  in 
performing  their  obligations. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Erie  County  Legislature 
does  hereby  strongly  urge  and  memorialize 
the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  .Senators 
from  the  State  of  New  York  and  all  Congress- 
men representing  districts  in  the  Western 
New  York  area  to  expeditiously  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  study,  consider  and  enact  Into 
law,  "The  General  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1971'',  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  allocation  to  be  made 
to  the  SUte  of  New  York  be  one  bUllon 
dollars  as  urged  by  Gov.  Rockefeller,  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  that  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  Senators  Jacob  K. 
Javlts  and  James  L.  Buckley,  Congressman 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Associate 
Justice  Walter  B.  Hamlin  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Attorney  General's  Con- 
ference for  District  Attorneys  on  March 

5. 

His  subject  is  one  of  interest  to  all  of 
us— trends  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I 
have  often  been  critical  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  past  years  for  the  trend  it  had 
adopted.  Hopefully,  we  will  see  a  new 
trend  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  have  known  Justice  Hamlin  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  distinguished  Judge  and 
is  respected  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  fairness  on  the  bench. 

I  want  everyone  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  words,  and  I  insert  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
U.S.    Supreme    Court    Decisions — Rxcent 
Trends 
I  am  again  honored  at  having  been  Invited 
to   addres   vou   today.   In    March,    1965,   six 
years  ago,  f  delivered  an  address  before  this 
conference  entitled,  "A  Discussion  of  Recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Decisions  With 
Regard  to  Local  Law  Enforcement." 

I  discussed,  among  others,  Mapp  v.  Ohio 
(1961).  which  overruled  Wolf  v.  Colorado 
( 1949 ) ,  Beck  V.  State  of  Ohio  ( 1964) .  Agullar 
V  Texas  (1964),  on  search  and  seizure.  Mas- 
siah  V  United  States  (March,  1964),  and 
Escobedo  v.  Illinois  (June,  1964),  and  ob- 
served that,  In  spite  of  divergent  views  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  court,  no  really  fixed 
formula  was  set  forth  In  the  majority 
opinions. 

The  Miranda  and  Johnson  cases  were  de- 
cided later  and  will  be  mentioned  later. 
In  March,  1965, 1  stated: 
"It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  number  of  serious  crimes  committed  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  has  Increased  by 
a  shocking  50  percent  over  the  last  decade. 
The  public  generally  Is  alarmed,  because  we 
are  increasingly  frustrating  or  throttling  our 
law  enforcement  officers  with  Judge-made  rul- 
ings that  stagger  the  common-sense  of  the 
average  citizen.  He  simply  cannot  under- 
stand them.  However,  he  does  feel  that  there 
is  today  the  danger  of  our  having  a  nation 
of  criminals  within  our  great  nation,  simply 
because  the  criminal  has  Increased  in  num- 
bers. An  article  In  the  January,  1965,  Issue 
o  the  American  Legion  Magazine  states 
that  according  to  FBI  head  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  growing  crime  rate  is  out-stripping  the 
population  growth  by  a  raUo  of  more  than 
5tol. 

"The  average  citizen  Is  afraid  of  a  taking 
over  by  this  criminal  element.  And  because 
of  his  feeling  It  could  be  that  many  years 
hence,  after  most  of  us  have  passed  on  and 
there  Is  an  entirely  different  membership 
with  Its  different  philosophy  on  our  highest 
court,  the  pendulum  will  swing  again  and  a 
real  'police  state'  might  come  Into  being 
under  the  guise  of  striking  at  the  criminal 
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with  an  iron  heel.  The  stream  of  history  has 
recorded  that  should  this  occur,  no  one  will 
be  safe. 

"IT  the  pendulum  swings  and  a  future 
Supremt  Court  should  create  a  'police  state', 
it  will  be  nationwide;  whereas,  the  possi- 
bility of  fifty  'police  states'  being  In  existence 
at  one  time  is  remote  Indeed.  With  the  radio, 
television,  news  media  and  modern  methods 
of  communication,  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  our  fifty  s'ates  are  too  enlightened  today 
to  stand  for  the  existence  of  a  'police  state' 
in  any  one  of  them.  The  people  p>o&sess  an 
Intrinsic  human  dignity,  an  Inner  majesty. 
which  gives  them  an  appetite,  a  ptisslon,  for 
freedom.  They  will  not  willingly  relinquish 
that  which  they  have  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  thelj-  brain  or  Brow  to  either  the  criminal 
or  the  tyrant. 

"Under  our  system  of  government,  men 
here,  on  this  land,  built  from  wilderness  a 
nation  with  the  most  freedom  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people  enjoying  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  the  world  has  ever  Icnown.  The 
fact  of  this  magnificent  achievement  Is  In- 
escapable; It  siirrounds  us;  It  Is  part  of  our 
blood  and  bone.  Yet  the  ever-Increasing 
criminal  element,  with  a  blindness  or  per- 
version stunning  to  the  national  mind,  would 
destroy  the  system  which  produced  this 
magnificent  achievement. 

"Therefore,  In  these  times  of  mounting 
danger  from  the  criminal  element,  local  lew 
enforcement  should  not  be  handcuffed  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  safety  and  welfare. 
So.  as  Justices  Clark  and  Black  said  In  the 
Beck  Case.  I  simply  suggest  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  try  to  allow  the  state 
courts  to  determine  and  resolve  the  Issues 
Involved  In  local  law  enforcement. 

"Let  me  observe  that  our  state  Judges  are 
sincere  men.  honorable  men,  and  they  know 
what  Is  best  to  be  done  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  their  communities.  They  want 
their  people  to  live  with  freedom  from  fear- 
either  of  the  criminal  or  the  tyrant.  Thev 
know  that  the  course  of  Right  will  not  die; 
It  suffers  eclipses,  but  is  born  again;  it  may 
be  Ignored  or  trampled  under  foot,  but  It 
does  not.  therefore,  cease  to  exist,  and  all 
good  souls  recognize  It  as  the  only  rule  of 
life.  It  is  a  useless  endeavor  to  place  Might 
upon  the  pedestal  which  others  have  raised 
to  Right." 

On  May  5,  1969,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  by  per  curiam  opinion,  decided  the 
case  of  Halllday  v.  United  States,  89  S  Ct 
1498,  394  U.S.  831,  23  L.  Ed.  2d  18  (1969). 
This  matter  Involved  the  acceptance  of  a 
guUty  plea  In  a  case  where  a  United  States 
District  Judge  who  accepted  It  failed  to  com- 
ply with  Rule  11  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procediire.  The  per  curiam  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  stated  In  part : 

"In  McCarthy  we  noted  that  the  practice 
we  were  requiring  had  been  previously  fol- 
lowed by  only  one  Circuit;  that  over  80 '"^ 
of  all  verdicts  in  the  federal  courts  are  ob- 
tained after  guilty  pleas;  and  that  prior  to 
Rule  U's  recent  amendment,  not  all  dis- 
trict Judges  personally  questioned  defend- 
ants before  accepting  their  guilty  pleas. 
Thus.  In  view  of  the  general  application  of 
Rule  11  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  our 
holding  in  McCarthy,  and  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  constitutionally  valid  con- 
victions that  may  have  been  obtained  with- 
out full  compliance  with  Rule  11,  tre  decline 
to  apply  McCarthy  retroactively.  We  hold 
that  only  those  defendants  whose  guilty 
pleas  were  arcepted  after  April  2,  1969,  are 
entitled  to  plead  anew  if  their  plea  was 
accepted   tcUhout   full   compliance   to   Rule 

•'.Accordingly,  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  Is  affirmed." 

It  is  my  view  that  the  foregoing  per 
cuiam  was  rendered  to  put  an  end  to  a 
massive  and  Indiscriminate  Jail  and  peni- 
tentiary release  and  delivery  from  custody 
of    convicted    criminals,    which    had    been 
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caused  by  the  rendition  of  Oldeon  v.  Waln- 
wright  and  similar  decisions. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme  Court,  In  rendering  this 
per  curiam,  realized  the  effect  of  the  vio- 
lence of  these  decisions  to  the  enforcement 
of  criminal  Justice  In  this  Nation  and  es- 
tablished a  deadline  date. 

I  believe  that  my  opinion  is  corroborated 
by  the  action  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  Johnson  v.  State  of  New  Jersey, 
384  U.S.  719,  16  L  Ed.  2d  882,  86  S.  Ct. 
1772,  June  22,-f^66.  as  follows: 

"We  hold  that  Escobedo  affects  only  those 
cases  in  which  the  trial  began  after  June 
22.  1964,  the  date  of  that  decision.  We  hold 
further  that  Miranda  applies  only  to  cases 
In  which  the  trial  began  after  the  date  of 
our  decision  one  week  ago.  •   •   ••■ 

The  Court  established  a  deadline  In  John- 
son; t£  evidently  realised  the  devastating  ef- 
fect of  its  failure  to  set  a  deadline  in  Mi- 
randa. 

Dutton  V.  Evans,  91  S.  Ct.  210,  was  decided 
on  December  15,  1970.  In  that  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  reversed 
the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and 
remanded  the  case  to  that  court  for  con- 
sideration of  other  issues  presented.  But  what 
Is  most  significant  Is  the  following  quote 
from  that  decision: 

"Almost  40  years  ago,  In  Snyder  v.  Massa- 
chusetts, 291  U.S.  97,  54  S.  Ct.  330,  78  L.  Ed. 
674,  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  wrote  an  opinion 
for  this  Court  refusing  to  set  aside  a  state 
criminal  conviction  because  of  the  claimed 
denial  of  the  right  of  confrontation.  The 
closing  words  of  that  opinion  are  worth  re- 
peating here: 

"  'There  Is  danger  that  the  criminal  law 
win  be  brought  into  contempt — that  dis- 
credit will  even  touch  the  great  immunities 
assured  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment— If 
gossamer  possibilities  of  prejudice  to  a  de- 
fendant are  to  nullify  a  sentence  pronounced 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in 
obedience  to  local  law,  and  set  the  guilty  free.' 
291  U.S.  122,  54  S.  Ct.  338." 

In  order  to  be  sure  about  what  Justice 
Cardozo  meant  by  the  use  of  the  word  "gos- 
samer" I  looked  It  up  in  the  dictionary  and 
found  that  It  has  two  meanings,  as  follows: 

1.  A  film  of  cobwebs  floating  In  the  air  In 
calm  clear  weather. 

2.  Any  gauzellke  fabric. 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  pause  to  render 
a  great  cheer,  because  at  last  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  now  con- 
stituted, has  realized  that  what  I  said  be- 
fore this  conference  six  years  ago  is  correct. 

The  Dutton  Decision  Is  going  to  have  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  jieople  of  this  Nation, 
the  enforcement  officers  and  prosecutors,  as 
It  filters  down. 

I  say  this  because  for  several  years  past, 
common  sense  has  been  put  behind  exag- 
gerated Judicial  concern  over  the  rights  of  an 
accused.  This  situation  has  been  staggering 
to  the  national  mind.  People  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  a  convicted  mur- 
derer or  rapist — or  anyone  else — unchallenge- 
ably  gruUty,  should  be  freed  because  of  some 
inconsequential  error  which  did  not  diminish 
by  any  common  standard  the  fairness  of  his 
trial. 

The  true  test,  in  my  opinion.  Is  and  should 
be:  Not  the  legal  technicalities  involved, 
but  whether  the  rules  have  denied  the  de- 
fendant a  fair  tnal. 

I  do  not  desire  to  contribute  to  the  devas- 
tating effect  of  technical  decisions  on  the 
enforcement  of  criminal  Justice  in  this  Na- 
tion. As  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana,  I  am  reluctant  to  adopt  a  tech- 
nical ruling  In  favor  of  a  guilty  defendant, 
unless  there  Is  a  ruling  that  fits  like  a  glove 
the  case  under  consideration.  In  that  event. 
I  am  compelled  to  do  so. 

Another  decision  of  importance  is  the  re- 
cent case  of  McOarry  v.  FogUana.  370  F.  2d 
42.  decided  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,    Ninth    Circuit,    on    December    14. 
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1966.  rehearing  denied  January  18,  1967,  in 
which  It  was  held  in  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding: 

"Appellant  also  asserts  that  his  retained 
counsel  failed  to  perfect  an  appeal  from 
his  conviction.  Standing  alone,  this  is  not 
a  ground  for  federal  habeas  corpus.  He 
makes  no  showing  whatever  that  any  prej- 
udicial errors  occurred  that  would  have 
called  for  a  reversal  of  his  conviction.  •  •  ••■ 

I  am  quoting  that  decision  because  many 
applications  for  habe.xa  corpus  received  by 
us  today  contain  an  allegation  that  defend- 
ant had  ineffective  counsel;  that  he  wanted 
to  appeal,  but  that  his  counsel  did  not  or 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  Today,  any 
lawyer  who  ts  compelled  to  accept  appoint- 
ment to  defend  these  criminals  Is  placing 
his  reputation  at  their  mercy.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  attack  his  ability,  leaving  It  open 
for  some  demagogue  to  use  what  one  of 
these  people  has  had  to  say  about  him  If  he 
ever  runs  for  public  office. 

It>  is  my  hope  that  the  lower  federal  courts 
will  take  notice  of  the  trend  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Is  establishing,  as  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit, apparently  did  In  McOarry  v.  FogUana. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  continue  this 
trend. 

I  hope  that  the  lower  federal  courts  will 
take  heed.  They  have  been  unduly  exercising 
the  so-called  "post-convlctlon  remedies." 
which,  as  an  old  practitioner  since  1919, 
stuns  me.  It  Is  amazing  that  this  expression 
crept  Into  the  Jurisprudence.  When  I  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  In  1919,  the  only  post- 
conviction remedy  which  was  exercised  was 
by  application  to  the  Board  of  Pardons  for 
clemency.  When  a  man  was  convicted  he 
stood  convicted  unless  the  conscience  of  the 
State — the  Board  of  Pardons— did  something 
for  him. 

I  have  a  simple  remedy.  All  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  to  do  Is  to 
overrule  Mapp  v.  Ohio  and  go  back  to  Wolf  v. 
Colorado  and  the  previous  Jurisprudence. 
This  win  do  away  with  Motions  to  Suppress 
and  the  dally  complaint  "They  arrested  me 
too  fast." 

We  all  know  that  trials  for  murder  are  rare 
In  the  federal  courts.  Murder,  manslaughter, 
robbery,  burglary,  rape,  theft,  and  many 
other  types  of  cases  are  tried  In  the  state 
courts  that  are  not  tried  In  the  federal  courts. 

The  effect  of  Mapp  v.  Ohio  has  been  to  pre- 
vent the  police  from  pur.sulng  a  murderer  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  the  lethal  weapon; 
from  pursuing  a  burglar  or  robber  for  obtain- 
ing the  money.  Jewels  or  articles  stolen,  when 
they  have  entered  a  building  after  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  I  could  go  on  and  enu- 
merate other  instances,  but  I  know  it  would 
not  be  feasible  at  this  time. 

It  Is  my  view  that  It  was  very  unwise  and 
ill-advised  for  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  have  overruled  Wolf  v.  Colorado, 
which  It  did  ex  proprlo  motu.  The  overruling 
of  Wolf  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision. 

Mapp  put  the  police  In  handcuffs. 

This  address  may  well  close  with  a  reading 
of  a  portion  of  an  article  appearing  In  the 
Times-Picayune  of  Wednesday.  February  24, 
1971.  quoting  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black: 

Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  In  explaining  the 
Supreme  Court's  reversal  of  their  actions, 
said  federal  district  courts  should  not  stand 
In  the  way  of  developing  state  prosecutions 
except  when  the  prospective  defendant 
proves  he  would  suffer  "Irreparable  injury" 
or  that  the  state  officials  were  guilty  of  "bad 
faith  and  harassment."  What  constitutes 
irreparable  injury  was  not  defined 

Black  said  there  must  be  "a  proper  respect 
for  state  functions,  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  entire  country  Is  made  up  of  a  union 
of  separate  state  governments,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  belief  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment win  fare  best  If  the  states  and  their 
institutions  are  left  free  to  perform  their 
separate  functions  In  their  separate  ways." 
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VIETNAM— A  CRISIS  AHEAD 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
month  I  devoted  the  weekly  news  column 
that  I  send  to  constituents  to  a  summary 
of  my  thinking  on  the  Vietnam  problem. 
I  place  this  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
VtBTNAM — A  Crisis  Ahead 

Despite  all  our  discussions  about  revenue 
sharing,  welfare  costs,  and  other  problems, 
the  chief  problem  facing  this  nation  today 
Is  stni  our  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

As  one  of  the  first  few  Congressmen  to 
oppose  our  actions  in  Vietnam  six  years  ago, 
I  can  fairly  state  that  our  performance  there 
has  been  a  terrible  detriment. 

The  reports  of  our  forces  In  Vietnam  are 
constantly  reflecting  the  shabbiest  of  qual- 
ities, rather  than  the  nobUlty  which  should 
have  been  learned  from  our  American  his- 
tory. 

Consider  the  free  fire  zones  where  artil- 
lery men  flre  at  will  Into  the  countryside.  No 
other  civilized  country  has  openly  sanctioned 
such  tactics  In  modern  warfare. 

Consider  the  reports  of  citations  for  valor 
trumped  up  out  of  whole  cloth  which  say 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  generals  receive 
awards  while  only  10  per  cent  of  the  boys  out 
in  the  front  lines  have  been  so  honored. 

Consider  the  corruption  In  the  PX  stores 
charged  to  the  sergeants  and  other  military 
officials  who  are  responsible.  Consider  the 
use  of  marijuana  and  other  drugs  which  is 
widespread  among  American  forces  In  Viet- 
nam. Consider  the  black  market  occasioned 
by  our  financial  presence. 

The  Vietnam  Involvement  has  shattered 
the  American  Ideals  that  I  and  others  were 
brought  up  to  admire. 

Instead  of  bravery,  we  find  military  leaders 
who  are  covering  up  for  atrocities  that  have 
been  committed.  Instead  of  courage,  we  find 
hardly  any  present  leadership  that  Is  great 
enough  to  admit  that  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take. 

Instead  of  gallantry,  we  find  our  bombers 
all  over  Vietnam  killing  tens  of  thousands  of 
civilian  men,  women,  and  children  and 
leaving  some  six  million  homeless.  Our 
poisons  have  for  years  been  destroying  the 
crops  of  the  Vietnamese  peasants.  What  has 
happened  to  the  humanity  of  the  American 
people? 

On  top  of  all  this,  our  country  has  been 
torn  Internally  by  disagreement  over  this 
war.  Tlie  Inflation  resulting  from  this  sense- 
less Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  has  placed  a  painful  financial 
burden  on  every  American  family  because  of 
increasing  prices  and  higher  taxes. 

TTie  net  effect  has  been  great  damage  to 
our  own  nation  but  none  to  the  great  Com- 
munist powers  like  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  which  we  are  supposedly  blocking. 
They  are  escaping  unscathed  while  we  suffer 
at  home  and  abroad. 

There  Is  no  clear  end  In  sight.  While  "with- 
drawal" Is  the  present  Administration  policy, 
we  have  at  the  same  time  recently  invaded 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  recent  foray  that  we  have  engineered 
of  sending  S&lgon  soldiers  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  in  Laos  is  building  up  to  a  crisis 
that  may  soon  be  a  major  turning  point. 

The  unwisdom  of  sending  a  small  con- 
tingent of  16,000  Saigon  troops  Into  the  posi- 
tion most  vital  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  Is 
another  example  of  the  mistakes  that  our 
civil  and  military  leaders  have  been  making 
regularly  for  years.  Anyone  can  see  that  If 
our  marines  could  not  hold  the  baae  at  Khe- 
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sanh.  It  Is  reckless  to  send  a  small  number  of 
Saigon  troops  Into  an  enemy  nest  miles  be- 
yond Khesanh. 

All  of  this  promises  to  be  a  setback  to  the 
Laos  expedition  and  the  United  States 
backup  efforts.  It  may  shortly  present  the 
Administration  and  the  nation  with  the  hard 
decision  whether  to  expand  the  war  even 
further  or  to  accept  the  setback.  I  predict 
much  trouble  in  this  situation  shortly. 

It  iB  utterly  clear  that  the  solution  In 
Vietnam  will  finally  be  one  that  Is  provided 
by  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves.  The 
United  States  is  incapable  of  providing  a 
solution. 

The  one  ray  of  brightness  about  the  war 
that  has  any  similarity  to  historic  American 
ideals  is  the  sacrifice  of  those  45,000  boys 
who  gave  their  lives  In  the  faith  that  they 
were  defending  their  country. 

To  those  boys  who  are  following  them 
the  leadership  of  this  nation  owes  more  than 
a  continuation  of  the  same  dreadXiU  folly.  As 
a  small  part  of  that  leadership,  I  once  agraln 
call  for  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  War  so  that 
we  can  sweep  away  the  recent  tarnish  on  our 
heritage  and  restore  unity  and  nobility  to 
the  American  nation. 
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HORTON  PRAISES  UNIQUE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM  AT  THE  PORE- 
MAN  CENTER 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Les- 
ter B.  Foreman  Area  Educational  Cen- 
ter is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  town  of  Perinton.  The  center 
is  a  public  school,  serving  10  school  dis- 
tricts. It  is  unique,  however,  in  that  it 
serves  handicapped  and  retarded  chil- 
dren. 

The  center  has  initiated  a  training  pro- 
gram which  I  think  deserves  special 
mention.  Since  September,  children 
ranging  in  age  from  11  to  17,  who  are 
mentally  retarded  but  considered  educa- 
ble  and  trainable,  are  being  trained  for 
jobs  in  the  outside  world. 

Perceptual  and  motor  skills  are  em- 
phasized. The  youths  learn  to  stay  with 
a  Job  until  it  is  finished. 

The  aim  of  the  program,  according  to 
Mrs.  Winifred  Wagner,  supervisor  of  the 
learning  center,  is  to  keep  the  youths  out 
of  institutions  as  much  as  possible  so 
that  they  may  contribute  to  their  ovni 
living. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
Mrs.  Wagner.  Her  dedication,  patience, 
and  understanding  are  important  ingre- 
dients in  the  success  of  this  program. 

Also,  several  businesses  in  the  Roches- 
ter area  have  contributed  supplies  and 
equipment  to  the  school  to  help  make 
the  program  more  exciting  for  the  chil- 
dren: The  Xerox  Corp.  donated  trays, 
dish  racks,  and  glasses;  Rochester  But- 
ton Co.,  buttons,  and  the  Penfield  Tavern 
offered  pots  and  pans. 

A  feature  story  in  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  gives  a  vivid  explanation  of  the 
Foreman  Center  program.  I  share  the 
article,  written  by  Mr.  George  Anderson, 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 


Training  the  "EDtrcABLE"  Is  An*  at  Fon- 
MAN  Center 
(By  George  Anderson) 

At  the  Lester  B.  Foreman  Area  Educational 
Center  in  Perinton,  a  group  of  children  come 
to  school  to  learn  how  to  wash  dishes,  set 
a  table,  mop  a  floor  or  sort  buttons. 

The  chUdren  are  Involved  In  a  new  train- 
ing program  for  the  mentally  retarded  which 
began  at  the  center,  41  O'Connor  Road,  last 
September.  Ranging  In  age  from  11  to  17, 
they  were  chosen  because  they're  "educable 
and  trainable." 

Students  are  being  trained  for  Jobs  In  the 
outside  world.  "They're  learning  how  to 
work,"  said  Mrs.  Winifred  Wagner,  supervisor 
of  the  learning  center.  "They're  being  train- 
ed for  Jobs  In  sheltered  situations  or  shel- 
tered workshops — a  protected  type  of  envir- 
onment so  they  have  some  supervision,"  she 
said. 

The  center  Is  a  public  school  serving  10 
school  districts  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gene- 
see River.  Another  center,  in  SpencerF>ort, 
serves  districts  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Both  have  programs  for  handicapped  and 
retarded  children  and  occupational  educa- 
tion courses  such  as  data  processing,  beauty 
culture,  carpentry  and  auto  repmlr  and  body 
shops.  Both  centers  are  op>erated  by  a  BOCES 
(Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Service). 

The  children  In  the  program  are  excited 
about  learning  new  skills  and  are  anxious 
to  be  successful,  teachers  said. 

Mrs.  Wagner  explained  that  when  the  chil- 
dren leave  the  center — at  age  21  or  earlier  If 
they're  ready — "we  hope  they  can  earn  some 
money  toward  their  keep.  Our  Idee  now  Is  to 
keep  children  out  of  Institutions  as  much 
as  possible  so  that  they  may  contribute  to 
their  own  living."  All  the  chUdren  except 
two  live  with  their  parents. 

With  skills  learned  at  the  center,  chUdren 
can  help  out  at  home — "This  is  much  better 
than  the  old  idea  of  them  (retarded  chil- 
dren) sitting  In  a  rocking  chair  all  day,"  Mpb. 
Wagner  said. 

There  are  about  70  children  In  the  pro- 
g^ram.  They  attend  academic  classes  where 
the  "3R's"  are  taught  and  special  classes  In- 
cluding music,  gym,  cooking  and  art. 

For  an  hour  or  so  each  day,  groups  of  10 
are  taken  to  the  learning  center  where  they 
"practice"  what  they  did  the  day  before. 

There  are  five  teachers  involved  in  the 
program:  Mrs.  Jane  Kohl,  Mrs.  Barbara  Ml- 
tacek,  Mrs.  Marion  Copeland  and  Mrs.  Jill 
K^lly.  All  of  them  are  required  to  have  a 
certificate  for  special  education  plus  an  ele- 
mentary (school)  teaching  certificate. 

In  the  time  spent  In  the  learning  center, 
the  children's  small  muscle  skills,  motor 
skills  and  eye  and  hand  skUls  are  sharpened. 
Mr.  Mltacek  explained  that  at  the  buttons  ta- 
ble, "children  build  endurance  and  learn  dis- 
crimination In  the  colors  and  sizes  and 
shapes  of  the  buttons. 

"They  learn  that  they  have  to  stick  to  the 
Job  to  get  it  done.  It  teaches  them  accuracy 
and  counting  where  they  have  to  put  a  cer- 
tain number  of  buttons  into  a  bag."  Mrs. 
Mltacek  said. 

"These  Jobs  can  relate  to  other  jobs.  They 
go  on  to  them  with  the  sklUs  they've  built 
here  ...  in  Industry  on  an  assembly  line. 
It's  important  they  get  the  feeling  they're 
tending  to  a  task,"  Mrs.  Mltacek  said. 

At  another  table,  girls  were  collating  pa- 
pers. The  girls  have  been  doing  this  for  four 
weeks  and  their  teacher  said  this  Is  the  first 
week  they  didn't  need  supervision. 

Perceptual  skills  are  also  developed.  "A  stu- 
dent must  use  his  eyes  to  see  what  needs 
to  t>e  done  and  make  bis  hands  move  to  do 
It."  Mrs.  Wagner  said. 

After  lighter  skills  are  developed,  "we'll  go 
on  to  more  complicated  things  such  as  ma- 
chine parts." 
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In  other  parts  ol  the  room,  children  are 
washing  dishes,  mopping  and  sweeping  the 
floor,  learning  how  to  correctly  place  glasses 
Into  a  glass  rack,  setting  a  table  for  four.  A 
young  boy  is  learning  the  sequence  of  how 
to  add  a  washer  and  a  nut  to  a  bolt  sticking 
through  a  slab  of  masonlte. 

Teachers  hope  that  all  the  students  will  be 
ready  for  a  Job  on  the  outside  by  the  time 
they're  21.  They  all  agree  that  the  chUdren 
are  very  slow  learners,  "but  once  they  learn 
It,  they  know  and  wont  forget  It,"  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner added. 

So  far.  the  only  "graduate"  has  been  a  31- 
year-old  youth  who  attended  the  center  In 
Spencerport.  He's  been  employed  at  a  Xerox 
cafeteria  since  last  simimer. 

"Some  of  the  children  are  on  real  jobs 
within  the  school,"  Mrs.  Wagner  said  "That's 
the  first,  step.  They  deliver  films,  they  work 
In  the  Xerox  room,  they  pass  out  supplies, 
do  Janitorial  tasks  and  deliver  messages." 

Wuch  of  the  training  equipment  in  the 
room  has  been  donated  to  the  center.  Xerox 
donated  the  trays,  dish  racks,  glasses  and 
cups;  Rochester  Button  C!o.  donated  the  but- 
tons and  a  plastic  company  gave  plastic  bags. 
The  Penfleld  Tavern  offered  pots  and  pans. 

A  note  on  the  door  of  the  room  makes  an 
appeal  to  parents  and  teachers  tor  empty 
coffee  cans,  margarine  dishes  and  other  as- 
sorted things  found  around  the  house.  A 
sbop  teacher  picked  up  a  work  bench  at  an 
auction  and  had  his  auto  repair  class  paint 
It  bright  yellow.  Students  now  use  It  to  store 
their  supplies. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hess,  a  working  coordinator  at 
the  center,  will  be  responsible  for  looking 
after  the  "graduates."  She  also  is  program 
placement  director. 


ABUSES  IN  NURSING  HOMES 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF    ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkxmsas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  a  year  ago,  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  describe  con- 
ditions I  personally  observed  while  work- 
ing as  a  volunteer  in  nursing  homes  In 
the  Washington,  D.C..  area.  While  much 
of  what  I  said  that  day  was  concerned* 
with  almost  unbelievable  conditions,  I 
did  think  that  making  public  their  exist- 
ence would  spark  a  national  outrage 
giving  rise  to  legislative  action. 

It  is  now  14  months  since  I  visited  sind 
worked  in  those  homes  and  there  has 
been  little  or  nothing  done  to  remedy 
this  tragic  situation. 

I  rise  today  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  first  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles written  by  staff  members  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  These  are  remarkable 
articles,  not  only  because  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  written,  but  mr>re  impor- 
tantly because  of  what  they  have  to  say 
about  our  Nation. 

These  articles  are  the  result  of  Tribune 
writers  entering  nursing  homes  in  Chi- 
cago as  janitors,  nurses  aides,  and  even 
patients,  and  they  describe  conditions 
which  hterally  boggle  the  Imagination. 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  the 
articles,  however,  is  the  fact  that  they 
speak  of  human  misery  which  has  been 
detailed  time  after  time  after  time  in  this 
Nation  and  is  still  no  closer  to  alleviation 
than  at  the  time  of  the  first  report.  Now 
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the  scene  Is  Chicago,  but  that  is  tran- 
sient, for  tomorrow  it  will  be  Los  Angeles 
and  the  next  day  it  will  be  New  York, 
and  the  day  after  it  will  be  Philadelphia. 
And  on  and  on  It  will  go  until  someone  is 
made  to  realize  we  are  giving  in  some 
instances  better  treatment  to  animals 
than  to  our  own  parents  and  making  a 
profit  on  it. 

Mr.  Weaker,  I  have  lived  with  the  re- 
ports of  incredible  misery  for  over  a  year 
now.  I  have  received  over  10,000  letters 
from  older  Americans  and  have  read 
avidly  the  reports  of  others  who  have 
come  face  to  face  with  the  national  scan- 
dal In  nursing  homes.  Today,  as  I  stand 
in  the  well  of  Congress  and  insert  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by  a 
newspaper  which  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing In  a  major  American  city,  I  am 
forced  to  ask — what  about  the  towns  and 
cities  whose  newspapers  are  not  leading 
the  fight?  To  whom  can  they  turn? 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  28,  1971) 

Abuse    in    Nchsing    Hombs — Some    Elderly 

Prefer  Death.  Reporters  F^nd 

(Note. — The  first  assignment  of  the  newly 
formed  Tribune  Task  Force  was  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  of  patient  care  In  Chi- 
cago area  nursing  homes.  This  Is  the  first  re- 
port on  the  six-week  probe  by  Reporters  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Philip  Caputo.  William  Currle 
and  Pamela  Zekman.) 

They  are  hidden  in  warehouses  for  the 
dying. 

Millions  of  tax  dollars  are  misspent  every 
year  to  keep  them  In  squalor  so  depressing 
that  they  enjoy  talking  about  their  own 
deaths. 

They  are  Chicago's  elderly  poor  and  they 
are  being  dumped  by  the  thousands  into  Chi- 
cago nursing  homes  so  poorly  administered 
that  a  bum  off  the  street  can  become  a 
nurse's  aide  in  less  than  24  hours  and  ad- 
mlnster  narcotics  and  other  medications  to 
the  Ul. 

0^^,T  ONE  WAY  TO  TKX  STORY 

They  have  been  abandoned.  And  with  every 
day  that  passes  thousands  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  spending  their  last  days  wondering 
why  It  all  must  end  In  the  indignity  of  filthy, 
rat-infested  rooms,  physical  abuse,  wretched 
food  and  a  series  of  caretakers  who  can't  see 
beyond  the  next  welfare  or  Social  Security 
check. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  tell  their  story 
and  that  Is  to  live  with  them,  bathe  them, 
feed  them,  watch  and  listen  to  their  "keep- 
ers" and  then  report  their  story  of  rage,  con- 
fusion and  frustration  as  they  live  out  their 
days  In  a  warehouse  for  the  dying.  We  worked 
and  lived  in  these  warehouses  and  this  Is 
what  Is  happening: 

1.  Two  old  women,  their  bodies  crippled 
with  age  and  trembling  In  the  cold  of  a 
winter  night  without  heat,  screech  and  claw 
at  each  other  as  they  striiggle  for  a  single, 
ragged  blanket.  A  nurse's  aide  appears  In  the 
doorway,  watches  the  struggle  for  a  moment 
and  then  shouts:  "Shut  your  goddam 
mouths,  both  of  you,  or  I'll  take  your  blank- 
ets away  and  you  can  both  freeze." 

KICKS     AND    ABUSE 

2.  An  elderly  man,  his  right  foot  and  leg 
wasted  from  a  skin  disease,  accidentally 
brushes  the  foot  against  the  white  uniform 
of  a  woman  aide.  In  an  instant  the  woman 
kicks  him  In  the  leg  and  punches  him  in 
the  chest,  repeatedly  cursing  the  man  and 
describing  him  as  an  "old  bastard." 

3.  The  37  patients  living  on  the  filthy  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  large  North  Side  nursing  home 
wait  silently  to  be  served  their  evening  meal. 
On  this  night,  however,  there  Is  not  enough 
food  and  the  nurse's  aide  in  charge  scrapes 
uneaten   portions  of  steamed  cabbage   and 
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noodles  onto  other  trays  and  serves  it  a  sec- 
ond and  third  time  untU  all  are  fed. 

4.  A  nurse  complains  that  many  elderly 
patients  are  kept  In  the  home  even  tho  they 
are  seriously  111  and  belong  In  a  hospital 
They  are  kept  there  because  their  presence 
guarantees  a  continued  flow  of  welfare  pay- 
ments. "They're  on  their  death  beds  before 
they  send  them  to  the  hopsltal,"  she  notes. 

"They  leave  them  lying  here  when  they 
have  fevers  up  to  103  or  105,  aren't  eating  and 
have  diarrhea." 

NO  ROOM  rOR  DIGNITY 

5.  Two  aides  herd  a  man  and  woman  Into 
the  same  bathroom  In  an  effort  to  complete 
the  bathing  of  patients  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Both  patients  are  confused  and  obviously 
embarrassed,  but  they  obey  the  order  to  un- 
dress In  front  of  each  other.  Then,  in  a  final 
desperate  effort  to  salvage  a  shred  of  dignity, 
the  woman  Insists:  "He's  not  my  boyfriend."' 
Once  bathed,  they  again  stand  staring  at  each 
other  while  the  aides  dry  them  with  dirty 
pillow  cases.  There  are  no  towels. 

6.  A  91-year-old  man  stands  tottering  in  a 
bathtub  of  a  South  Side  nursing  home  as  two 
aides  attempt  to  give  him  a  bath.  He  pleads 
with  them  to  "slow  down,  I  can't  bend  my 
legs  this  fEist."  One  of  the  aides  responds  with 
a  sharp  slap  across  the  face  and  the  man  cries 
out. 

SEARCH   CAN   BE   DECEPTIVE 

ThU  is  not  an  effort  to  condemn  the  entire 
nursing  home  Industry.  Indeed,  In  some  of 
the  homes  where  we  worked  the  atmosphere 
and  patient  care  matched  that  of  a  hospital. 

But  to  the  outside  observers — especially 
the  families  of  the  elderly,  mentally  Ul  and 
other  helpless  persons — the  search  for  a  good 
home  can  be  tragically  deceptlvi}. 

Just  as  they  have  learned  to  outwit  and 
avoid  any  major  crackdown  from  city  and 
county  health  officials,  so  have  these  ware- 
house operators  learned  to  dupe  the  public. 

Many  homes  have  freshly  waxed  and  spar- 
kling front  hallways  while  the  living  quarters 
of  the  patients  are  little  better  than  dimly  lit, 
filthy  dungeons.  As  one  operator  told  his 
maintenance  man: 

"Take  special  care  of  these  front  two 
rooms — my  office  and  this  hall.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  anjthlng  that  people  will  see 
when  they  first  come  In.  We  must  keep  It  very 
clean." 

Another  operator  Insisted  that  hts  janitor 
Ignore  the  filth  In  rooms  occupied  by  patients 
and  concentrate  on  the  lobby  area  because 
"the  lobby  and  [front]  hall  are  the  first  thing 
the  Health  Department  will  see  If  they 
show  up." 

These  are  the  places  where  many  of  our 
elderly  have  been  .sentenced  to  die  and  they 
know  It. 

"We  are  the  living  dead,"  one  old  man 
observed.  "Look  around  at  these  people. 
We're  all  worn  out  and  we  Just  keep  on 
living.  We'd  be  better  off  dead." 

THEY  ARE  OBSTACLES 

They  sit  in  rooms  where  the  paint  Is  peel- 
ing from  the  walls  and  the  windows  covered 
with  grime  and  they  stare.  If  they  are  help- 
less, senile  or  bedridden  they  also  may  have  to 
endure  the  taunts  and  abuse  of  aides  who 
consider  them  as  obstacles  to  their  coffee 
breaks  and  to  the  end  of  another  eight-hour 
shift. 

Our  very  presence  on  the  staffs  of  nearly 
20  nursing  homes  In  the  past  six  weeks  un- 
derscored the  lack  of  controls  and  the  gross 
neglect  In  an  industry  responsible  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  thousands  of  helpless 
citizens. 

Posing  as  drifters,  college  students  and 
nurse's  aides  with  out-of-state  experience, 
we  were  able  to  find  employment  vltrually  at 
will  in  many  of  the  hundreds  of  nursing 
homes  In  Chicago  and  Its  suburbs.  The  In- 
vestigation WEis  conducted  in  cooperation 
with    the    Better    Government    Association. 
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which   also  sent  its   investigators   into  the 
homes. 

BECOMES  ADMINISTRATOR 

Our  phony  references  were  never  checked 
and  in  one  case  a  reporter  was  hired  eis  a 
nursing  home  administrator  less  than  72 
hours  after  he  applied  for  work  as  a  handy- 
num. 

Tlie  owner  admitted  he  was  under  pressure 
from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  to  hire  an 
administrator  and  apparently  was  willing  to 
fll!  the  post  with  the  first  candidate  who 
walked  In  the  door  and  was  willing  to  work 
for  $80  a  week. 

In  another  home,  an  applicant  seeking 
work  as  a  Janitor  became  a  nurse  over  the 
objections  of  the  director  of  nursing.  The 
administrator  Ignored  the  protest,  claiming 
the  applicant  was  a  "personable  young  man" 
whr  could  easily  master  the  techniques  of 
administering  drugs  to  the  elderly. 

HIRE  FROM  SKm  ROW 

In  a  more  bizarre  case  of  employe  recruit- 
ing, a  northwest  suburban  nursing  home  pays 
a  finder's  fee  for  skid  row  alcoholics  to  work 
as  orderlies,  nurse's  aides  and  cooks  be- 
tween binges.  The  clearing  house  for  this 
cheap  labor  is  a  West  Madison  Street  flop- 
house from  where  derelicts  are  sent  to  the 
suburb  by  train.  Once  they  arrive  at  the  nurs- 
ing home,  they  must  stay  for  30  days  and  are 
not  paid  until  they  depart. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  practice  un- 
covered during  the  investigation  was  the 
handling  of  narcotics  and  medication  and  the 
possible  tragic  consequences  for  patients. 

One  reporter  wandered  into  a  north  subur- 
ban nursing  home  and  claimed  she  had  ex- 
perience as  a  nurse's  aide.  No  effort  was 
made  to  check  her  credentials  before  she 
was  hired. 

In  less  than  24  hours  she  was  left  In  charge 
of  the  home  and  Ita  32  patients.  She  also  was 
told  to  administer  a  variety  of  medications 
to  the  patients.  She  narrowly  avoided  giving 
what  could  have  been  a  fatal  dosage  to  an 
elderly  man.  Tragedy  was  averted  only  by 
chance  when  another  aide  returned  to  pick 
up  a  forgotten  purse, 

"OH,    BY    THS    WAY" 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  the  aide  told  the  reporter 
as  she  hurried  out  the  door.  "If  his  pulse  is 
over  60  don't  give  him  his  pill.  He  might  have 
a  heart  attack.  Sometimes  you  screw  up 
giving  these  pills,  but  it  happens," 

In  another  home  the  aides  have  discovered 
a  simple  way  to  deal  with  patients  who  balk 
at  taking  their  medication.  They  throw  it 
In  the  sink. 

The  patients  in  a  le^ge  North  Side  home 
are  frequently  subjected  to  a  bizarre  form 
of  Russian  roulette  with  medication  because 
of  the  rapid  turnover  in  employes.  At  one 
time,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  Janitor, 
hired  as  a  nurse,  and  an  aide  who  had  just 
replaced  a  fired  employe. 

"jtrST    BORROW    SOME    .    .    ." 

"I'm  really  not  too  sure  who  gets  what 
medication,  but  I'll  do  my  best."  the  aide 
told  the  Janitor  as  they  prepared  to  distrib- 
ute the  medication.  "Oh,  this  lady  is  out  of 
her  medicine,  but  111  just  borrow  some 
from  this  lady." 

The  investigation  also  disclosed  that  sev- 
eral volumes  of  new  state  codes  regulating 
the  operation  of  all  nursing  and  shelter  care 
homes  largely  have  been  Ignored  since  they 
went  into  effect  last  June.  Public  and  private 
employes  familiar  with  the  new  codes  ridi- 
cule the  publications  because  they  have 
never  been  enforced. 

Nurses  employed  by  the  County  Health  De- 
partment have  refused  since  1967  to  Inspect 
the  nearly  100  nursing  homes  in  suburban 
Cook  County. 

LICKNSKS    STILI.    ISStTKD 

Sources  cloee  to  the  agency  said  the  re- 
fusal came  after  years  of  watching  substand- 
ard homes  repeatedly  obtain   new  licenses 
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from  the  state  Department  of  Health  despite 
critical  reports  submitted  by  county  nurses. 

This  bitterness  extends  to  employes  of 
many  of  the  worst  nursing  homes  where  they 
are  repeatedly  frustrated  in  efforts  to  pro- 
vide proper  care.  They  describe  the  food  as 
slop  and  one  floor  supervisor  declared,  "I 
wouldn't  put  my  dog  in  this  place." 

For  most  residents  of  the  warehouses  lor 
the  dying,  the  misery  will  continue  until 
they  die.  A  group  of  them  listened  atten- 
tively one  bleak  February  day  to  a  minister 
who  visited  a  fllthy  North  Side  nursing  home. 
His  message  was  one  they  were  waiting  to 
hear: 

"Are  you  ready  to  change  your  cross  for  a 
crown?  For  when  you  die  and  go  to  heaven 
you  will  have  a  crown.  In  heaven  there  are  no 
nursing  homes  ...  no  suHerlng,  no  pain  .  . ." 


Tribune  Task  Force  Reports  Prom  iNsmx 
The  Chicago  Tribune  begins  today  an  ex- 
traordinary report  on  the  misery  and  plight 
of  hundreds  of  persons  living  in  a  shadow 
world  of  our  society.  They  are  the  tmfortu- 
nate  confined  to  poorly  staffed  and  equipped 
nursing  homes  In  the  metropolitan  area. 

Today's  account  and  eyewitness  stories 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  several  days 
have  been  compiled  by  a  task  force  of  report- 
ers. It  Is  the  first  assignment  for  this  special 
unit  of  Tribune  reporters  and  introduces  a 
new  concept  in  comprehensive  news  gather- 
ing. 

director  wins  FRIZES 

The  task  force,  directed  by  William  Jones, 
a  reporter  who  has  won  numerous  awards  for 
investigative  reporting,  has  worked  for  six 
weeks  in  a  thoro  Investigation  of  the  shock- 
ing conditions  In  nursing  homes. 

Other  members  of  the  task  force  are  Wil- 
liam Currle,  29,  Philip  Caputo,  29,  and  Pa- 
mela Zekman,  26.  All  are  outstanding  re- 
porters on  Uie  Tribune  city  staff. 

The  concept  of  using  a  team  of  reporters 
enables  The  Tribune  to  present  to  its  read- 
ers, quickly  and  comprehensively,  stories 
which  will  analyze  the  major  concerns  of  so- 
ciety today. 

The  task  force  will  have  varied  assign- 
ments which  will  take  it  Into  the  complexi- 
ties of  government,  the  maze  of  social  pro- 
grams and  the  dilemmas  of  urban  affairs. 

WORK  WITH  B.  G.  A. 

To  compile  the  material  for  the  nursing 
home  series,  the  reporters  worked  as  jani- 
tors, medical  aides,  kitchen  help  and  even 
supervisors.  Investigators  of  the  Better  Gov- 
ernment Association  worked  with  The  Trib- 
une to  make  possible  a  compilation  of  re- 
ports from  21  nursing  homes.  Without  such 
a  team  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
make  such  an  In-depth  report  on  the  barren 
lives  of  the  elderly  and  mentally  handi- 
capped, virtually  left  to  die  In  bleak  rooms. 

This  assignment  Involved  personal  risk 
and  lortg  hours  of  hard  and  tedious  work. 
Task  for*  reporters  found  themselves  empty- 
ing bed  pans,  changing  sheets,  scrubbing 
floors  and  painting  rooms.  They  faced  omi- 
nous warnings  from  fellow  workers  who  stis- 
pected  them  of  being  state  investigators. 
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earned  and  paid  for  by  employees  dur- 
ing their  working  years. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  legislation  on  the  books  to  regu- 
late banks  and  protect  the  savings  of 
depositors.  Yet,  there  is  no  such  legisla- 
tion protecting  the  savings  of  27  million 
employees  and  their  families  under  pri- 
vate pension  plans. 

The  working  people  of  this  Nation  have 
over  $125  billion  In  private  pension  plans, 
but  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
very  little  to  insure  that  these  people 
will  receive  the  money  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

If  an  employee's  company  goes  out  of 
business  or  merges  with  another  com- 
pany, or  if  an  employee  Is  laid  off  or 
quits  his  job  1  day  before  he  reaches  a 
certain  age  or  accumulates  some  magic 
number  of  years'  service,  he  may  lose  his 
entire  pension  benefits.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  workers  who  have  earned 
pensions  by  a  lifetime  of  labor  shoiUd 
lose  their  benefits. 

Since  private  efforts  to  secure  em- 
ployees' pension  rights  have  failed,  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  secure  these  rights.  The  bill  I  am 
sponsoring  contains  the  foUojnng  provi- 
sions: 

First,  it  requires  that  all  private  pen- 
sion plans  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Second,  it  requires  that  all  private  pen- 
sion plans  be  properly  funded. 

Third,  it  holds  the  administrators  of 
private  pension  plans  strictly  accounta- 
ble for  the  manag«nent  of  pension  plan 
funds. 

Fourth,  it  requires  the  complete  finan- 
cial disclosure  and  reporting  of  private 
pension  plans  and  their  assets. 

Rfth,  It  authorizes  fines  and  prison 
sentences  for  violating  the  disclosure  or 
trust  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sixth,  it  provides  a  Federal  reinsur- 
ance program  guaranteeing  the  payment 
of  ail  nonforfeitable  peaslon  rights  of 
employees. 

Seventh,  it  establishes  a  portability 
system  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  cred- 
its between  registered  pension  plans. 

Federal  legislation  protecting  the  pen- 
sion rights  of  employees  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  Congress  will 
enact  a  bill  encompassing  these  seven 
provisions  this  year. 


PROTECTING  EMPLOYEES'  PENSION 
BENEFITS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  which  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward safeguarding  the  pension  benefits 


GENERAL  LEMAY,  GENERAL  POWER, 
GENERAL  EAKER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
begin  hearings  on  the  new  defense  budg- 
et it  might  be  well  to  heed  the  words  of 
some  outstanding  former  military  lead- 
ers. 

The  first  article  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
is  an  Interview  with  Gen.  Curtis  Lemay, 
former  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
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mand,  which  appeared  in  the  Santa  Ana 
Register  of  February  24,  1971.  General 
LeMav  feels  that  within  approximately 
18  months  the  Soviets  will  have  in- 
creased their  lead  in  essential  fields  of 
strategic  weaponry  to  the  point  that  they 
will  have  the  superiority  necessary  to 
destroy  the  last  vestiges  of  United  States 
extended  deterrence.  In  the  near  future 
our  nuclear  umbrella  will  no  longer 
stretch  far  from  the  shores  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

The  second  article  appeared  in  the 
PhyUis  Schlafly  report  of  February  1971 
and  contains  some  statements  from  an- 
other former  head  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  recently  deceased  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  take  note  of  General  Power's 
comment: 

Nuclear  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
trap  because,  by  giving  them  the  prerogative 
of  striking  first,  we  automatically  more  than 
double  their  relaUve  nuclear  strategic 
strength. 

Mrs.  Schlafly  goes  into  some  detail  on 
General  Power's  great  disappointment 
with  President  Nixon  for  retreating  from 
campaign  pledges  to  regain  nuclear  su- 
periority over  the  Soviet  Union  to  what 
is  known  as  "sufficiency"— parity  fading 
into  inferiority. 

The  third  article  Is  by  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C. 
Eaker,  USAF,  retired,  and  appeared  in 
the  January-February  issue  of  Ordnance 
magazine.  General  Eaker  makes  a  very 
astute  point: 

Does  anyone  who  has  observed  the  trucu- 
lence  of  the  Kremlin  during  the  years  since 
World  War  n,  when  their  strategic  forces 
were  interior,  doubt  that  they  will  be  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  now  that  they  are  the 
world's   foremost   military   power? 

Unfortunately  there  is  an  entire  school 
of  thought,  identified  with  the  past 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
which  believed  Just  that.  These  parity 
theorists  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
Soviet  Union  which  was  relatively  equal 
to  the  United  States  in  strategic  military 
power  would  pursue  its  expansionist  alms 
with  less  vigor.  They  felt  that  a  lasting 
peace  could  be  best  secured  from  a  posi- 
tion of  relative  military  strength  which 
made  it  impossible  to  defeat  the  potenUal 
aggressor. 

The  three  articles  follow: 

Le\Uy  Predicts  Russian  "Yret-D-OB-ELSE" 

Ultimatum 

(By  Len  Davis) 

Retired  Air  Force  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
Tuesday  predicted  that  within  18  months 
Russia  will  serve  a  "capltulatlon-or-else" 
ultimatum  on  the  United  States,  and  that 
President  Nixon  wlU  have  no  choice  but  to 
surrender  and  succumb  to  Soviet  demands. 

He  would  not  speculate  on  what  the  "de- 
mands" would  be,  other  than  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Asked  to  define  the  words  "or  else,"  LeMay 
replied: 

"Nuclear  weapons." 

Interviewed  at  the  South  Coast  Gun  Club, 
Santa  Ana.  the  64-year-old  former  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff  said  "while  the  United  States 
is  wasting  money  on  TNT  for  use  In  the 
Jungles  and  rice  paddles  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Russia  Is  spending  money  on  what  today  is 
the  finest  strategic  weapons  system  In  the 
world. 

"We  have  become  a  second-rate  power," 
bo  said,  "and  our  whole  military  establish- 
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ment  Is  rapidly  going  downhill  because  our 
weaponry — both  offensive  and  defensive — Is 
outmoded  and  the  general  public  lacks  the 
proper  spirit  and  respect  for  our  nation's 
leaders." 

The  former  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand (SAC),  who  built  from  the  remnants 
of  World  War  II  an  all-Jet  bomber  force 
manned  and  supported  by  professional  air- 
men dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  nation's  defense 
capabilities: 

"We  lack  superiority  which,  to  win,"  he 
said,  "should  be  overwhelming — more  than 
Is  actually  needed. 

"It  Isn't  Just  the  money  that  Is  being  mis- 
spent or  not  budgeted,"  he  added,  "it's  the 
whole  basic  philosophy  of  our  people,  which 
needs  a  greater  demonstration  of  patriotism 
and  a  stronger  manifestation  of  confidence 
in  the  leadership  of  our  country — at  all 
levels." 

He  attributed  the  "sorry  state  of  our  na- 
tion" to  "the  growing  Communist  menace" 
and  said  racial  troubles  and  draft  protests, 
for  example,  "are  all  Communist-Inspired." 

"Like  it  or  not,"  he  said,  "we  are  at  war 
with  the  Communists — and  we'd  better  do 
something  about  It,  fast,  before  Ifs  too  late." 

"All  they  (the  Communists)  have  to  do  is 
infiltrate  our  police  and  military  organiza- 
tions to  the  point  where  they  are  In  control," 
said  LeMay. 

"The  rest  will  be  easy,  and  theyll  take  over 
our  country,"  he  added. 

LeMay  urged  the  American  people  to 
"stand  up  and  shout  down  the  radicals,  learn 
their  tactics  so  you  can  combat  them,  and 
support  our  men  In  uniform. 

"Quit  tearing  things  down.  Quit  believing 
everything  that's  told  us.  Investigate.  Read 
the  history  and  development  of  Communist 
methods  and  see  how  they  apply  to  what's 
happening  across  our  land  today.  Then  act 
accordingly,"  said  LeMay. 

He  said  the  AmerlcEUi  people  "would  be 
derelict  In  their  duty  to  believe  we  have  a 
strong  national  defense  system. 

"That's  what  we're  told."  he  said,  "but 
It's  not  so — really. 

"And  I  know,"  added  the  fovir-star  gen- 
eral under  whose  leadership  at  SAC  for  10 
years  plans  were  laid  for  the  development 
and  Integration  of  the  nation's  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile   (ICBM)   capability. 

Commenting  on  the  need  for  a  volunteer 
military  service.  LeMay  said; 

"It's  a  good  Idea,  but  the  odds  are  against 
the  plan. 

"The  American  people  Just  won't  pay  for 
it,  as  badly  as  it's  needed." 

LeMay  recommended  the  armed  forces 
"pay  their  members  salaries  commensurate 
with  those  paid  civil  service  people. 

"And  give  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
Marines  added  Incentives  for  being  away 
from  home  without  their  families,"  be  said. 

"A  fellow  should  get  something  extra  for 
being  shot  at,"  LeMay  added. 

"We  need  more  men  In  our  armed  forces 
with  better  education,  which  means  they 
should  first  finish  their  schooling  before  en- 
tering the  service,"  he  said. 

"It's  simply  a  case  of  constantly  upgrading 
the  caliber  of  both  our  officers  and  enlisted 
men  and  giving  them  the  best  possible  equip- 
ment and  climate  In  which  to  do  the  Job 
required,"  LeMay  explained. 

Speaking  on  the  controversial  subject  of 
military   discipline.   LeMay  said: 

"The  ones  who  criticize  rigid  disciplinary 
measures  the  loudest  are  usually  the  ones 
who  have  never  been  in  combat  and  are  un- 
aware of  its  tremendous  Importance  when 
It  comes  to  saving  lives  and  winning  battles. 
"Discipline  Is  a  team  operation."  LeMay  con- 
tinued, "and  at  some  point  in  the  military 
everyone's  life  Is  on  the  line." 

LeMay  posed  this  question: 

"How  can  you  expect  to  have  effective  dls- 
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clpllne  In  the  service  today  when  civilians  are 
constantly  criticizing  the  military  and  belit- 
tling those  In  uniform?" 

He  said  "the  boys  in  Vietnam,  for  example, 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage,  knowing  that  the 
people  back  home  are  not  behind  them  as 
they  risk  their  lives  almost  dally." 

"Their  will  to  win  Is  diminished."  he  added. 

LeMay  would  only  speak  about  Vietnam, 
and  what  should  be  done  there,  off-the- 
record. 

"I've  said  my  piece  time  and  time  again," 
he  explained,  "but  no  one  listened." 

His  only  comment  about  Vietnam,  on-the- 
record: 

"The  war  should  have  been  won  five  years 
ago." 

LeMay,  who  moved  to  Newport  Beach  last 
September  from  Bel  Air,  a  Los  Angeles 
suburb,  spent  Tuesday  at  the  gun  club  trying 
his  hand  with  both  shotgun  and  revolver. 

T>-plcally,  no  one  beat  him. 

Stort  of  the  Unansweked  Warning 
(By  Phyllis  Scheafly) 

Three  Air  Force  P-104  Jeta  streaked  out  oT 
the  sky  above  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
on  December  10,  dipping  their  wings  In  a 
final  salute  to  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders,  and  In  seconds  were  gone. 
Thus  was  General  Thomas  S.  Power,  U.S.A.?., 
given  full  military  honors  following  his  sud- 
den death  at  bis  home  in  Palm  Springs,  CbU- 
fomla. 

When  the  poet  wrote,  "God  give  ua  meal 
A  time  like  this  demands  strong  minds,  great 
hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands,"  he  must 
have  been  thinking  about  leaders  such  as 
General  Power.  A  p>oor  boy  who  could  not 
afford  to  attend  college  but  loved  flying,  he 
earned  his  way  into  the  Air  Force  after 
months  of  solitary  study  in  the  New  York 
PubUc  Library.  By  the  end  of  his  career,  he 
had  piloted  every  type  of  military  plane  from 
the  trainers  of  the  1920s  to  the  B-fiSs. 

When  the  mission  was  war.  General  Power 
personally  led  the  most  devastating  air  raids 
in  history,  the  fire  bombing  of  Tokyo.  When 
the  mission  was  peace,  he  personally  built 
our  great  Strategic  Air  Command  Into  the 
world's  most  effective  weapon  to  deter  at- 
tack. During  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962, 
General  Power  was  the  one  who  had  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  of  90%  of  the  free  world's 
striking  power — and  this  Is  why  we  had  peace 
Instead  of  war. 

In  1963  at  the  peak  of  his  career.  General 
Power  retired  early  In  order  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
against  the  Moscow  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
He  felt  the  urgent  duty  to  warn  Americans 
against  this  act  of  folly — even  at  the  risk  of 
ending  his  career  by  opposing  the  Kennedy 
Administration.  General  Power  was  that  kind 
of  patriot. 

OVERWHELMING    SUPERIORITY 

General  Power  endorsed  thei  book  Strike 
From  Space  by  Phyllis  Schlafly  and  Rear  Ad- 
miral Chester  Ward,  published  In  1965.  This 
book  was  the  first  to  expose  the  disastrous 
policies  of  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  of 
boasting  of  our  four-to-one  nuclear  superi- 
ority while  secretly  and  systematically  dis- 
mantling It. 

When  General  Power  took  Phyllis  Schlaifiy 
and  her  husband  Fted  on  a  tour  of  our  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  In  January  1966,  he  ac- 
curately predicted  that  our  then  nuclear  su- 
periority would  be  gone  by  1970  if  the  poli- 
cies were  not  reversed. 

General  Power  subsequently  spent  many 
weeks  working  with  the  Schlaflys  on  a  pro- 
posed television  program  to  alert  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  need  for  the  United  States 
to  be  "overwhelmingly  superior  to  the  So- 
viet Union  In  nuclear  strength."  General 
Power  always  Insisted  that  the  key  factor  In 
the  survival  of  America  as  a  nation  Is  the 
word  "overwhelming." 
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"If  we  want  peace,"  he  said,  "It  Is  not 
enought  to  be  a  little  superior  to  the  Soviets, 
or  to  have  Just  enough  nuclear  weapons  to 
destroy  every  Russian.  Our  posture  must  be 
one  of  overwhelming  superiority.  'Why?  Be- 
cause the  United  States  will  never  strike  first, 
but  the  Soviets  have  a  long  history  of  al- 
ways striking  first — and  without  warning. 
The  Soviets  committed  surprise,  sneak  at- 
tacks on  Finland  and  Poland  in  1939,  on  Lat- 
via, Lithuania  and  Estonia  in  1940,  on  Hun- 
gary in  1956.  and  on  Czechoslovakia  in  1968." 

"Therefore."  General  Power  concluded, 
"the  test  of  U.S.  survival  is  not  how  much 
nuclear  power  we  now  possess,  but  how  much 
nviclear  power  will  we  have  left  after  a  sur- 
prise Soi'let  attack?  Only  overwhelming  nu- 
clear superiority  will  insure  our  safety  from 
a  nuclear  ambush." 

Unfortunately,  General  Power  was  not  able 
to  persuade  a  television  network  or  sponsor 
to  air  a  program  with  this  message  which  is 
vital  to  the  lives  of  every  American. 

NIXON    supporter 

General  Power  was  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  Richard  Nixon  for  nomination  and 
election  in  1968.  Based  on  personal  con- 
versations with  Nixon,  General  Power 
believed  that  Nixon  clearly  understood  and 
agreed  with  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  United  States  having  over- 
whelming nuclear  superiority. 

Many  speeches  and  statements  by  Nixon 
during  the  1968  campaign  corroborated  this 
belief,  and  there  is  no  question  i>ut  that 
Nixon's  position  on  nuclear  superiority  kept 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  for  Nixon 
which  might  otherwise  have  gone  over  to  the 
Wallace-General  LeMay  ticket. 

Per  example,  on  October  19,  1968,  candidate 
Richard  Nixon  warned  in  a  radio  network 
broadcast  that  the  Johnson  Administration 
by  "short-sighted  defense  policies"  had  dis- 
sipated the  strategic  advantage  left  by  the 
Eisenhower  Administration.  "As  a  result,  even 
where  the  thinly  stretched  forces  of  the 
Uiuted  States  can  be  deployed,  they  no  longer 
are  backed  by  the  decisive  nuclear  superiority 
which  in  past  crises  made  our  power  fully 
credible." 

Continuing,  Nixon  warned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  "very  nearly  achieved  Its  goal  of 
superiority  in  strategic  nuclear  p)ower." 

On  October  24,  1968  Nixon  charged  In  a 
nationwide  radio  speech  that  under  the 
Democratic  Administrations  since  1961,  when 
.McNamara  took  over  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, "a  gravely  serious  security  gap"  had 
developed  that  could  grow  to  a  "survival  gap" 
by  1970  or  1971.  Citing  decreases  in  percent- 
ages of  American  superiority  over  the  Rus- 
sians in  modern  weaponry,  Nixon  charged 
that  "In  recent  years  our  country  has 
followed  policies  which  now  threaten  to 
make  America  second  best  both  in  numbers 
and  quality  of  major  weapwns."  Nixon  said 
that  if  elected  President  he  would  undo  the 
sweeping  Pentagon  reorganization  of  former 
Secretary   of   Defense  Robert   S.   McNamara. 

Nixon  blasted  what  he  called  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration's  "peculiar,  unprec- 
edented doctrine  called  'party.' "  He  said 
he  Intends  to  "restore  our  objective  of  clear- 
cut  military  superiority,"  and  "do  away  with 
wishful  thinking  either  as  to  the  capability 
or  the  intent  of  potential  enemies." 

Soon  after  the  November  1968  election. 
Presidential  adviser  Henry  Kissinger  drafted 
a  Presidential  Foreign  Policy  statement  In 
which  America  retreated  from  "nuclear 
superiority"  to  "nuclear  sufficiency." 

"survival  gap" 
As  the  months  wore  on,  It  became  clear 
that  the  Soviets  are  building  long-range 
ICBMS  at  the  rate  of  almost  one  per  day, 
and  the  United  States  is  building  none  at 
^.  that  the  Soviets  are  building  many 
multl -megaton  SS-9  weapons  (each  26  times 
more  powerful  than  our  best  missile,  the 
Mlnuteman   III)    while   the    United   States 
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neither  possesses  nor  plans  such  weapons, 
that  the  Soviets  are  building  nuclear  subma- 
rines at  a  crash  wartime  rate  while  the 
United  States  builds  none  at  all. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  repair  the  dam- 
age done  to  our  security  by  Robert  McNamara 
or  to  restore  "the  decisive  nuclear  superior- 
ity which  In  past  crises  made  our  power 
fuUy  credible." 

Apparently,  the  State  Department  was  in- 
fluential enough  to  override  the  urgent 
warnings  of  Dr.  John  Foster,  the  U.S.  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  Development,  that  420 
Soviet  SS-9  missiles  could  destroy  96%  of 
otir  land-based  ICBMs,  and  the  Soviets 
already  have  more  than  300. 

By  early  1970  It  became  obvious  to  any- 
one who  could  count  missiles  and  submarines 
that  the  "gravely  serious  security  gap"  of 
1968  had  indeed  developed  into  a  "survival 
gap,"  Just  as  candidate  Nixon  had  predicted. 
General  Power  became  so  alarmed  about 
what  the  Nixon  Administration  is  Tiot  doing 
to  assure  the  survival  of  America  that  he 
sent  a  personal,  urgent  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Aware  that  the  protective  screen 
around  the  President  might  divert  this  mes- 
sage away  from  the  President's  eyes.  General 
Power  sent  copies  of  this  message  to  the 
President  via  four  different  personal  friends 
of  the  President  who  were  scheduled  to  see 
him  at  the  White  House. 

General  Power  stated  bluntly  in  his  mes- 
sage what  is  required  If  we  are  to  sxirvlve 
as  a  nation : 

"We  must  make  strategic  nuclear  super- 
iority our  stated  policy.  The  alternative  is  to 
risk  our  security  on  the  gamble  that  the 
SALT  (nuclear  disarmament)  negotiations 
will  prevent  nuclear  war  or  nuclear  black- 
mall.  The  history  of  disarmament  coupled 
with  the  Communist  credo  makes  this  at 
best  a  dangerous  game  of  Russian  roulette. 

"Unquestioned  nuclear  strategic  superior- 
ity by  the  United  States  Is  the  best  Insurance 
against  a  large-scale  nuclear  war.  Nuclear 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  trap  be- 
cause, by  giving  them  the  prerogative  of 
striking  first,  we  automatically  more  than 
double  their  relative  nuclear  strategic 
strength." 

NO    REPLY    TO   POWER 

General  Power  received  no  reply  to  his 
message.  By  the  fall  of  1970.  he  reluctantly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  either  hamstrung  by  the  liberal  ma- 
jority In  the  Senate,  or  has  given  up  on  Its 
campaign  to  "restore  our  objective  of  clear- 
cut  military  superiority"  and  to  rebuild  the 
strategic  might  of  America  which  had  been 
dismantled  by  McNamara.  The  Administra- 
tion was  not  even  maintaining  the  position 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  which  Nixon 
had  labeled  the  "peculiar,  unprecedented 
doctrine  called  'parity.'  " 

Because  of  the  Soviet  crash  missile  pro- 
gram, parity  had  come  and  gone,  but  the 
State  Department  was  still  able  to  persuade 
the  Administration  to  do  nothing  and  rely 
on  "wishful  thinking  "  about  a  nuclear  arms 
treaty  with  the  Russians.  For  one  year,  we 
have  talked  arms  limitation  with  the  Rus- 
sians at  Helsinki.  The  result:  nothing — ex- 
cept the  United  States  has  kept  frozen  the 
number  of  our  missiles  while  the  Russians 
have  Increased  theirs  In  number  and  power 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

For  five  years.  General  Power  had  been 
saying  that  1970  would  be  the  decisive  year. 
He  was  right.  Apparently,  In  1970,  the  State 
Department  secretly  made  the  decision  to 
veto  President  Nixon's  campaign  promises 
and  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  go  Into  first  place 
without  any  contest. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  ABM  and 
MIRV  programs  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  l>e  considered  a  fulfillment  of 
candidate  Nixon's  promises  to  restore  "clear- 
cut  military  superiority."  Not  a  single  new 
land-based  or  submarine-based  missile 
launcher  has  been  added  to  our  forces  since 
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1967,  during  which  time  the  Soviets  havt 
built  hundreds,  many  of  which  are  vastly 
more  powerful  than  any  we  possess. 

One  of  General  Power's  many  construc- 
tive proposals  was  to  make  some  of  our  long- 
range  missile  launchers  mobile  by  putting 
them  on  railroad  cars  and  on  ships.  Ob- 
viously, this  would  make  It  fantastlcaUy 
more  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to  target  their 
SS-9S  to  knock  out  our  weapons.  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  killed  General  Power's  pro- 
posal when  he  first  made  It.  Dr.  Poster,  has 
recommended  similar  plans  In  the  present 
Administration,  but  nothing  at  all  has  been 
done  to  Implement  them. 

OenersJ  Power  knew  that  the  American 
people  would  never  knowingly  make  the  de- 
cision to  abandon  our  first-place  position  to 
the  Soviets.  But  the  State  Department  ap- 
parently made  tnls  decision  secretly,  and 
there  have  been  no  headlines  to  proclaim  this 
dread  fact.  Many  friends  believe  that  Gen- 
eral Power  died  of  a  broken  heart  when  the 
events  of  1970  revealed  the  Impending  dan- 
ger of  a  world  In  which  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
the  United  States,  holds  the  decisive  power. 


Red  Strategic  Superiority — The  Sovirrs 
Have  Become  the  No.  1  Military  World 
Power  by  Their  Increase  in  Nuclkab 
Missiles  and  Naval  Strength  While  thk 
United  States  Has  Been  Pursuing  a 
Strange  Policy  of  Unilateral  Dis- 
armament 

(Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  U.S-AJ.   (Ret.) ) 

As  late  as  last  November  10th,  Gen.  Andrew 
J.  Goodpaster,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  warned:  "The  Soviet  forces  of  today 
constitute  a  concentration  of  military  power 
far  beyond  anything  the  world  has  ever 
previously  seen.  It  is  a  force  far  exceeding 
their  reasonable  defense  requirements." 

This  and  other  assessments  of  the  Red 
threat  clearly  indicate  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
now  the  No.  1  military  world  power,  that 
the  U.  S.  is  now  a  second-class  power,  and 
that  the  disparity  Is  still  growing  In  favor  of 
the  Reds. 

In  a  dramatic  speech  in  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1970,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, after  detailing  the  size  of  the  Red  threat, 
said: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  never  before  In  the  30  years 
of  my  membership  in  this  body  have  I 
stepped  into  the  well  of  this  House  with 
greater  concern  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation." 

I  share  completely  Mr.  Rivers'  concern  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  overstated  the  case  when 
he  continued: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are  now 
building  a  nuclear  submarine  base  in  Cuba. 
Mark  my  words  well — one  of  these  fine  morn- 
ings we  axe  going  to  be  told  by  the  Russians, 
in  most  unmistakable  terms,  to  get  out  of 
the  Mediterranean." 

Here  are  other  quotes  from  this  speech 
which  are  of  significance : 

"The  7  per  cent  portion  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  which  Is  now  allocated  to  our 
national  defense  represents  the  smallest  al- 
location of  our  gross  national  product  to  na- 
tional-defense purposes  in  20  years.  Surely 
no  American  would  argue  that  we  can  put  a 
price  tag  on  the  lives  of  our  people.  But  I 
would  rather  be  alive  at  10  per  cent  than 
dead  at  7  per  cent. 

"The  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  nucletur 
strategic  weapon  capability  In  excess  of  ours, 
and  this  superiority  will  continue  to  increase 
If  we  do  not  take  dramatic  action  to  stem  the 
tide. 

"In  calendar  year  1969,  the  United  States 
spent  a  total  of  $7.5  billion  on  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weaponry.  During  that 
same  period  the  Soviet  Union  expended  ap- 
proximately $13  bllUon  dollars  In  the  same 
effort." 

There  are  two  decisive  factors  which  give 
the  Russians  a  tremendous  advantage  In  any 
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nuclear  exchange  with  us.  There  are  many 
more  lucrative  nuclear  targets  In  the  U.S. 
than  In  the  U.S.S.R.  due  to  the  fact  that 
population  and  Industry  Is  much  more  con- 
centrated here  Into  urban  areas. 

For  example.  If  Russia  hits  the  50  largest 
U.S.  cities  it  would  kill  86  mUUon  Americans 
and  destroy  55  per  cent  of  U.S.  Industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  »  nuclear  attack  against 
the  50  largest  Russian  cities  would  kill  only 
40  million  Soviet  dtizeus  and  destroy  but 
40  per  cent  of  their  industrial  capacity.  Such 
attacks  would  result  in  the  death  of  43  per 
cent  c£  the  U.S.  population  but  only  20  per 
cent  of  Russia's. 

The  other  dangerous  Inequity  lies  In  the 
t&ct  that  it  is  U.S.  policy  not  to  deliver  the 
flrst  nuclear  strike.  The  only  U.S.  retaliatory 
nuclear  capability  would  be  that  which  svir- 
vlved  au  enemy  nuclear  attack.  Present  esti- 
mates of  our  weapons  survival  Is  between  15 
and  20  per  rent.  This  policy  makes  it  possible 
for  'he  U  S.SJl.  to  plan  their  nuclear  flrst 
strike  against  the  strategic  forces  of  the  U.S. 

Obviously,  the  U.S.  strategic  capability 
which  survives  a  Red  flrst  strike  will  not  hit 
the  nuclear  delivery  capacity  of  the  Rus- 
sians, since  It  would  be  senseless  to  destroy 
ICBM  sites  whloh  have  already  released  their 
missiles. 

Since  President  Nixon  expressed  grave  con- 
cern, when  he  was  a  candidate,  about  Rus- 
sia's growing  strategic  strength  coincident 
with  our  own  unilateral  disarmament,  and 
since  tx>th  have  accelerated  since  he  became 
Commander  in  Chief,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
examine  this  phenomenon. 

Following  is  my  present  analysis  of  the 
administration's  defense  policy: 

The  President  went  to  the  country  re- 
cently, In  an  effort  to  elect  a  Republican 
Congress,  and  reminded  our  people  that  he 
expressed  the  hope  in  his  inaugural  address 
that  we  are  leaving  a  p>erlod  of  confrontation 
with  the  Reds  and  moving  Into  a  period  of 
negotiation. 

Since  he  became  President,  therefore,  he 
has  reduced  our  defense  budgets  by  more 
than  $10  billion  and  has  not  deployed  a  sin- 
gle new  offensive  strategic  weapon,  relying 
upon  SALT  (the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks)  to  provide  for  our  seciurlty  through 
negotiation. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Nixon  will  continue 
to  wind  down  the  Vietnam  war,  reducing  by 
more  than  half  the  extent  and  cost  of  that 
conflict  and  reducing  our  defense  forces  by 
about  one  million  men,  military  and  civilian 

Whether  this  plan  will  be  politically  ef- 
fective, I  cannot  predict,  not  being  a  poli- 
tician or  a  political  commentator.  But  I  am 
certain,  having  spent  50  years  as  a  Red 
watcher,  that  It  will  not  favorably  influence 
Kremlin  policy.  The  U.S.S.R.  will  never 
agree  to  return  to  strategic  inferiority  or 
parity  at  Vienna,  Helsinki,  or  anywhere  else. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  they  have  aban- 
doned their  plans  for  world  domination,  and 
they  know  that  parity  Is  not  the  route  to 
success  in  that  area. 

Instead  of  the  period  of  negotiation  for 
which  the  President  hopes,  we  shall,  I  be- 
lieve, have  a  period  of  Red  nuclear  black- 
mall.  Taking  advantage  of  their  strategic  su- 
periority, the  Reds  will  begin  to  show  their 
muscle  and  make  more  and  more  hostile  de- 
mands. 

Their  air  and  sea  bases  in  North  Africa, 
their  missiles  and  fighters  in  Egypt,  their 
growing  navail  thrusts  Into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  their  mlsslle- 
carxylng  subs  off  our  coast  provide  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  this. 

On  last  May  20th  their  missile  ships  re- 
turned to  Cuban  waters,  and  U.S.  Intelligence 
agencies  rejjort  that  Russian  bombers  are 
now  using  Cuban  bases. 

Riced  then  with  positive  evidence  of  Red 
truculence  and  blackmail.  President  Nixon 
may  go  to  the  American  people  In  his  own 
reelection  bid  in  1972  reminding  our  people 
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and  all  the  world  that  he  bent  over  back- 
ward in  an  effort  to  support  SALT.  He  even 
continued  our  own  strategic  dlsarmaunent 
for  two  years  despite  certain  evidences  of  the 
Red  strategic  arms  build-up,  particularly  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

Since  this  effort  failed,  he  may  propose 
to  begin  at  once  to  restore  the  strategic  im- 
balance. He  can  point  ou'.  that  since  we  have 
twice  the  economic  resources  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
W8  can  and  will  do  this  without  further  de- 
lay. Such  a  campaign  promise  will  be  very 
effective,  as  our  fjeople  will  by  then  have 
ample  warning  of  the  hazard  In  strategic  in- 
feriority, the  loss  of  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrent  posture. 

But  there  is  a  terrible  danger  in  the  Nixon 
defense  strategy  as  X  have  outlined  it.  The 
Reds  may  not  permit  our  rearmament.  Over 
the  Hot  Line  from  Moscow  could  come  this 
ultimatum: 

"As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  we  now  have 
your  land-based  ICBM's  well  covered  with 
our  SS-9's.  Your  own  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  told  your  Congress  that  we  can  destroy 
95  per  cent  of  your  ICBM  capability  In  a 
surprise  flrst  strike.  The  only  thing  we  now 
have  to  fear  is  your  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
nuclear  submarines.  We  now  order  you  to 
send  these  vessels  into  the  Black  Sea  where 
we  can  be  siire  they  are  disarmed.  You  will 
be  wise  to  comply,  since  eswih  of  your  subs 
at  sea  Is  now  followed  everywhere  it  goes 
by  two  of  our  killer  subs. 

In  such  a  circumstance,  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  about  the  same  four-to-one  strategic  su- 
periority which  we  enjoyed  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  President  may 
have  no  alternative  but  to  comply  with  the 
Red  ultlmattim,  as  Khushchev  re.sponded  in 
1961. 

With  loss  of  our  No.  1  power  position  will 
go  loss  of  world  leadership.  Many  fateful 
consequences  will  inevitably  follow. 

One  early  and  tragic  result  may  be  the 
destruction  of  Israel.  The  U.S.  has  been  the 
only  nation  guaranteeing  Israel's  C9ntlnued 
status  as  a  free  nation  with  the  strength  to 
enforce  its  pledge.  This  guarantee  will  be 
ineffective  in  the  future  with  the  U.S.  a 
second-rate  world  power. 

A  second  inevitable  result  will  be  the 
breakup  of  NATO.  European  leaders  have 
realized  for  some  time  that  the  U.S.  no  longer 
was  a  dependable  ally  and  assured  protector, 
her  people  having  lost  the  will  and  refused 
to  provide  the  means  for  free  world  leader- 
ship. 

This  Is  why  the  leaders  in  Germany  and 
Prance  recently  have  been  to  Moscow  seeking 
some  form  of  detente  with  the  Kremlin.  That 
also  was  the  reason  Greece  and  Turkey  re- 
fused use  of  their  bases  to  U  S.  aircraft  in 
the  late  Middle  East  crisis.  Likewise  it  ac- 
counts for  the  recent  defection  of  Canada, 
confirmed  by  her  recognition  of  Red  China. 

The  U.S.  must  now  alter  its  strategy  since 
Its  defense  posture  Is  such  that  Its  peace- 
keeping ability  is  no  longer  credible.  When 
the  U.S.  was  the  No.  1  world  power,  so 
acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe,  Its  earlier 
policies  of  massive  retaliation  and  graduated 
response  were  elTective. 

A  nation  faced  with  an  adversary  having 
superior  nuclear  capability  and  strategic 
strength  has  only  these  options:  It  can  strike 
flrst  in  a  surprise  attack  In  order  to  reduce 
the  nuclear  capacity  of  the  enemy.  It  can 
await  the  enemy's  flrst  strike  and  then  retali- 
ate by  launching  whatever  nuclear  weapons 
survive  upon  the  cities  of  the  enemy.  Or  It 
can  accede  to  nucleeu  blackmail — tcuata- 
mount  to  surrender. 

Our  former  allies  of  the  free  world  have 
but  two  options  now.  They  can  make  the 
best  deal  they  can  get  from  Moscow  or  they 
can  develop  their  own  nuclear  defenses. 
Britain  and  France  have  a  nuclear  start,  and 
Germany  and  Japan  will  no  doubt  be  mak- 
ing that  hard  decision  soon. 

In  the  past,  whenever  U.S.  defense  appro- 
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prlatons  were  reaching  dangerously  low  levels 
the  Reds  always  took  some  offensive  action  to 
alarm  our  people  and  warn  our  leaders.  The 
blockade  of  Berlin,  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea,  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  were  such 
examples.  The  U.S.  then  acted  promptly  to 
restore  the  credibility  of  its  deterrent  pos- 
ture. 

The  Reds  have  done  the  same  thing  this 
time.  They  have  never  been  more  aggressive 
than  since  gaining  strategic  superiority.  Their 
fleets  in  all  the  world's  oceans,  their  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  troops  in  Egypt,  their  nuclear 
submarines  patrolling  our  coasts,  and  their 
sub  base  in  Cuba  have  given  unmistakable 
warning.  But  our  people  have  not  responded 
as  in  the  past. 

Some  defense  leaders  credit  this  apathy 
to  an  unrealistic  reliance  upon  SALT  (the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks) .  The  recent 
action  of  the  House  on  defense  appropriations 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  SALT.  Why 
wovild  Russia  agree  to  mutual  disarmament 
when  she  has  congressional  confirmation  that 
U.S.  unilateral  disarmament  Is  being  acceler- 
ated? 

According  to  Gen.  H.  N.  Oordes.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence,  Strategic  Air 
Command:  "The  Soviets  have  established  a 
technically  oriented  society.  As  a  measure 
of  this  growth,  they  have  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  research  Institutes  over  the  past 
20  years  and  quadrupled  their  graduated 
engineers.  This  technical  manpower  force  Is 
now  six  times  the  size  of  ours." 

Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  has  repeatedly 
warned  the  Congress  of  the  tremendous  Red 
research  and  development  effort  and  Its  dan- 
gerotis  consequences  for  us. 

In  Russia,  the  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  enloy  favored  status,  ranking 
right  after  the  Party  leaders  in  salary,  hous- 
ing, food,  and  prestige.  There  are  no  unem- 
ployed scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  while  today  we  have  thousands  of 
unemployed  scientists  and  engineers.  To  me, 
this  has  obvious  and  ominous  future  con- 
sequences. 

It  means  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  have  su- 
perior strategic  weapons  in  the  future.  Add 
this  to  their  numerical  superiority,  and  our 
defenses  lose  their  deterrent  credibility  en- 
tirely. 

There  is  another  g^ve  significance  to  this 
Soviet  technological  superiority.  They  ulti- 
mately will  control  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Their  consumer  products  will  be  better, 
cheappr,  and  favored  worldwide  as  were  those 
of  Britain  In  earlier  times  and  as  are  those 
of  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
today. 

I  foreeee  and  fear  the  time  when  Russian 
technology  joins  the  great  industrial  capacity 
of  Western  Europe  to  dominate  the  world's 
commercial  markets. 

The  Reds  also  have  caught  this  vision. 
That's  why  they  are  now  building  a  vast  mer- 
chant marine,  able  to  deliver  these  mer- 
chandise cargoes  to  every  people  on  every 
island  and  continent  on  earth. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  U.S.S.R.-U.  S. 
Inequity  which  disturbs  me  greatly.  I  have  a 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  history  to  know 
that  more  nations  have  fallen  due  to  in- 
ternal disorder  and  decay  than  from  outside 
conquest.  I  see  In  our  country  today  many  of 
the  maladies  which  have  been  fatal  to  other 
peoples  and  other  once-great  nations  which 
ultimately  disappeared. 

The  apathy  of  our  people  to  their  defense 
establishment  and  military  forces  passes  all 
understanding.  There  was  strong  popular 
supjxjrt  for  President  Kennedy  when  he 
ordered  the  Russians  to  get  their  offensive 
missiles  out  of  Cuba.  Contrast  that  reaction 
with  the  lack  of  popular  concern  when 
President  Nixon  told  us  that  the  Soviets  were 
building  a  nuclear  sub  base  In  Cuba. 

We  also  have  In  this  country,  as  we  all 
know,  a  large  and  growing  group  of  traitors. 
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By  definition  of  long  standing,  a  traitor  1b 

one  who  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
During  the  Vietnam  war  many  of  our  dtl- 
eens— some  In  high  places— have  given  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  Beds,  hiding  be- 
hind the  legal  fiction  that  the  war  was  not 
declared  by  Congress. 

When  some  historian  of  the  future  does 
the  Job  on  us  which  Gibbon  did  on  Rome,  I 
believe  he  wUl  trace  the  beginning  of  our 
decline  to  our  tolerance  of  treason.  The  Reds 
do  not  have  that  problem. 

There  is  now  much  talk  about  national 
priorities.  We  are  told  that  we  must  reduce 
defense  expenditures  In  order  to  provide 
more  funds  for  other  pressing  priorities.  I 
submit  that  our  first  priority  must  be  the 
national  security,  for  If  that  faUs  the  other 
priorities  do  not  matter.  Our  conquerors  will 
take  care  of  those. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  feeling 
in  this  country,  which  has  been  fostered  by 
the  intellectual  left,  that  the  Reds  no  longer 
represent  a  serious  menace,  since  Russia  and 
China  are  quarreling.  I  believe  the  U.S5JR.- 
ChlCom  quarrels  are  like  those  between  a 
husband  and  a  wife.  They  can  be  bitter,  but 
when  a  third  party  Intervenes  the  couple 
promptly  doubles  up  on  the  Intruder. 

Despite  this  heated  oral  controversy.  I 
note  that  both  big  Red  powers  have  been 
supplying  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

No  free  world  leader  knows  what  would 
deter  an  enemy  from  launching  a  nuclear 
first  strike.  Only  the  rulers  in  Moscow  and 
Pekin?  know  that.  We  do,  however,  have 
some  pertinent  yardsticks.  Our  strategic  su- 
periority has  kept  the  truce  thus  far.  At 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  when 
our  strategic  superiority  was  four  or  Ave 
times  theirs,  they  were  deterred. 

A  nation  whose  p>ollcy  is  to  survive  a  nu- 
clear first  strike  and  retaliate  must  be  stire 
to  emphasize  all  defense  measures,  includ- 
ing the  ABM  and  civil  defenses,  especially 
shelter  programs  and  ample  warning  devices. 
An  adequate  force,  when  on  the  defensive, 
must  also  be  much  larger,  more  extensive, 
and  more  expensive  than  a  nuclear  flrst 
strike  force  due  to  the  frightful  destructlve- 
ness  of  nuclear  weapons.  Incidentally,  I 
never  knew  of  any  nation  which  became 
victorious  while  on  the  defensive. 

The  frequently  heard  argument  against 
the  great  cost  of  our  defense  system  Is 
scarcely  valid,  since  whatever  it  costs  is  but 
a  pittance  compared  with  what  we  wovUd 
lose  by  defeat. 

Here  I  want  to  suggest  one  caution  to 
the  military. 

Sometimes  In  the  past  when  defense  ap- 
propriations were  inadequate  the  armed 
services  have  engaged  among  themselves  In 
heated  controversy  over  the  sparse  funds 
which  were  available.  That  would  be  fatal 
now  when  It  is  open  season  on  all  things 
military. 

Every  military  leader  must  put  national 
Interest  above  any  partisan  or  parochial 
advantage.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
all  subordinates  in  uniform  must  speak 
with  one  voice,  resolving  all  Issues  in  con- 
ference and  creating  no  headlines  about  in- 
terservlce  rivalry. 

One  decisive  aspect  of  the  Red  threat  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  That 
Is  the  Intention,  plan,  and  will  of  enemy 
leadership. 

Does  anvone  who  has  observed  the  trucu- 
lence of  the  Kremlin  during  the  years  since 
World  War  n,  when  their  strategic  forces 
were  inferior,  doubt  that  they  will  be  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  now  that  they  are  the 
world's  foremost  military  power? 

Has  anyone  seen  any  evidence  that  Soviet 
leadership  has  abandoned  its  announced  plan 
for  world  conquest? 

Two  things  are  necessary  for  world  domi- 
nation—the military  power  and  the  will  or 
determination  of  national  leadership  to  use 
it.  Russia  undoubtedly  now  has  both. 
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When  the  U.S.  was  the  No.  1  military  pow- 
er in  the  world  this  represented  no  menace 
to  any  people  or  nation  on  earth.  Everyone 
here  and  abroad  knew  that  our  strength  was 
defensive.  Not  since  1898  (the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War)  has  the  U.S.  been  an  expansionist 
nation  or  had  an  aggressive  policy.  Can  any 
Informed  person  say  the  same  of  the  Soviets? 

In  1914  the  Kaiser  and  his  Prussian  war 
lords  had  the  will  for  conquest  but  not.  as  it. 
developed,  the  military  strength.  In  1940 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese  war  lords 
had  the  will  but  not  the  means.  Now  for 
the  flrst  time  there  Is  a  nation  with  the 
strength  whose  leaders  obviously  possess  the 
will  for  conquest. 

Finally,  I  have  observed  that  some  of  our 
people  misunderstand  why  we  recommend 
superior  U.S.  military  strength.  Recently,  for 
example.  Senator  Brooke  criticized  Gen.  John 
D.  Ryan,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  for  saying 
that  our  strategic  forces  must  be  able  to  dis- 
arm an  enemy. 

Frankly.  I  have  little  Interest  in  retaliation 
or  how  many  Russians  or  Red  Chinese  are 
killed  after  a  massive  nuclear  attack  on  the 
U.S.  Everything,  everyone,  every  institution  I 
cherish  will  have  been  destroyed. 

What  I  want,  what  this  country  must  have, 
is  a  strategic  force  of  such  size  and  composi- 
tion that  no  enemy  will  ever  dare  to  launch 
that  massive  nuclear  flrst  strike.  We  have 
had  such  a  force,  and  It  has  kept  the  uneasy 
nuclear  truce  for  two  decades.  We  have  lost 
it.  We  must  never  cease  our  effort  until  we 
get  it  back.  That  is  our  highest  national 
priority. 


THE  PUGHT  OF  SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  Spanish-speaking  Americans 
continues  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  political  leaders  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  more  than 
500,000  Spanish-speaking  Americans  re- 
side in  my  State  of  Illinois. 

A  comprehensive  legislative  program 
is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  to  provide  State  authorization 
for  our  Americans  of  Spanish  origin. 
State  Representative  Arthur  Telcser,  of 
Chicago,  is  a  leading  supporter  of  thi.s 
legislative  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  Representa- 
tive Telcser  and  others  in  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  has  been  recognized  in 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
March  8,  1971,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

This  editorial  articulates  convincingly 
the  advantages  which  can  follow  effec- 
tive authority  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
growing  number  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans.  The  editorial  follows: 
The  500,000-PLrs 

His  name  Ic  Jose  and  he  is  a  Spanish- 
speaking  Illinois  resident,  employed  per- 
hr.pE  In  a  Chicago  factory,  perhaps  on  a 
farm.  Whether  in  dealing  vsrlth  his  employer 
or  wrestling  with  forms  and  applications, 
he  probably  is  hampered  by  bad  English.  He 
is  poorly  paid,  has  little  if  any  protection 
when  hard  times  come  and  he  lives  In  dilap- 
idated quarters.  He  may  be  fully  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  but  he  feels  deeply  the  burden 
of  an  alien. 

Now,  however,  a  better  deal  may  be  com- 
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ing  his  way.  A  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
gram  dealing  with  problems  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  is  being  readied  for  introduction  In 
the  General  Aseembly.  The  program,  first  of 
its  kind  in  state  legislative  history,  ooin- 
cides  with  the  release  of  a  major  U.S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau  survey. 

The  survey,  recently  released.  Identified 
9.2  million  Spanish-origin  residents  in  the 
United  States,  although  John  Bareno,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunity  for  the  Spanish -Speaking,  says 
he  suspects  the  flgtire  is  actually  about  12 
million.  In  Illinois  the  figure  is  500,000-plu8. 

The  Illinois  legislative  program  is  the  re- 
sult of  work  by  the  Spanish -Speaking  Peo- 
ples Study  Commission.  The  legislative  meas- 
ures touch  on  housing,  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  health  and  welfare  services.  They 
are  being  prepared  for  both  the  migrant 
field  worker  and  the  factory  worker. 

For  example,  the  commission,  headed  by 
Rep.  Arthur  A.  Telcser  (K-Chicago)  will 
seek  legislation  providing  unemployment 
compensation  for  migrant  workers  between 
jobs  during  the  picking  season.  Among  other 
goals  are  offering  certain  intelligence  tests 
in  Spanish  and  tests  for  the  driver's  license 
In  Spanish. 

The  Census  Bureau  tended  to  confirm  the 
widespread  notion  that  In  general  the  Span- 
ish-speaking have  replaced  blacks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder.  There  are  of 
course  wide  differences.  Cubans  tend  to  be 
refugees  from  Castro  and  therefore  middle 
class,  older,  better  educated  and  more  pros- 
perous than  Mexicans,  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
South  Americans.  Tet  over-all,  Spanish- 
origin  workers  are  more  concentrated  in 
lower-paying  occupations  than  other  Amer- 
icans. Only  25  per  cent  of  the  men  are  in 
white-collar  jobs  and  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed unemployment  rate  In  November, 
1969,  for  Spanish-origin  workers  was  6  per 
cent  compared  to  3.5  per  oent  for  the  rest 
of  the  population. 

One  may  doubt  that  such  Illinois  legisla- 
tion can  quickly  accomplish  much.  But  the 
very  existence  of  the  commission  Is  a  move 
ahead  because  it  tends  to  give  prestigious 
"attention  to  the  matter.  Heretofore  there 
have  been  mosty  sincere  sentiments  or  un- 
organized good  intentions.  Telcser  desen-es 
support  and  he  has  struck  the  right  note  in 
saying:  "These  people  are  American  citizens, 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
other  Americans.  But  in  the  past  they  have 
been  denied  them  and  in  some  instances  sys- 
tematically exploited." 


REQUIRING    1    MILE    VISIBILITY 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FAA  is 
proposing  an  unreasonable  and  imwar- 
ranted  restriction  of  general  aviation  In 
the  form  of  new  proposed  regulations 
requiring  1  mile  visibility  for  takeoff  on 
an  instrument  flight  plan. 

To  many  of  my  friends,  this  seems  to 
be  another  indication  that  too  many 
FAA  ofllcialf  believe  their  agency  was  es- 
tablished by,  for,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  airline  industry. 

I  am  including  with  my  remarks  for 
the  information  of  everj'one  concerned 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  proposed 
regulation  by  my  friend  and  constituent, 
Forest  Beckett,  president  of  Beckett 
Aviation  Corp.,  the  largest  executive 
fleet  operator  in  the  world.  I  hope  that 
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the  letter  Is  very  carefully  considered 
and  Its  message  heeded  by  those  in  FAA 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  letter  follows: 

Beckett  Aviation  Corp., 
Youngatovm.  Ohio,  March.  2,  1971. 
Feoe&al  Aviation  Aomimistration, 
Office  of  the  General  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention;    Rules  Docket,  00-24. 

Oentlxmen  :  I  would  ^Uke  to  express  our 
very  strong  objection  to  the  proposed 
changes  In  Part  91  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Regulations,  to  apply  to  takeoff  weather 
tnlnlmums. 

I  feel  that  Imposing  these  drastic  changes 
In  the  minlmums  is  a  distinct  regression  In 
one  of  the  most  desirous  and  vital  needs  of 
the  industry,  "all  weather  capabilities'. 

In  your  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
you  mention  that  In  the  old.  'Air  Share' 
meetings,  some  pilots  thought  If  such  a 
measure  was  adopted,  they  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  demands  of  their  employers. 
I  believe  It  is  very  obvious  that  if  a  pilot  is 
not  strong  enough  or  capable  of  setting  up 
standards  for  his  operation  which  his  em- 
ployer will  respect,  he  is  not  capable  of  run- 
ning his  flight  operation:  and  if  he  averts  an 
accident  on  takeoff  by  citing  the  FAA  regu- 
lations, he  Will  have  one  somewhere  when 
he  cannot  cite  FAA  regulations.  I  believe  we 
all  know  rules  cannot  substitute  for  Judg- 
ment, and  trying  to  regulate,  'decisions  of 
Judgment',  would  be  sheer  folly. 

While  I  will  agree  that  many  private  oper- 
ations have  large  transport  equipment  in 
their  operations,  not  all  do,  and  In  any 
event.  I  do  not  think  the  typ>e  of  equipment 
should  have  any  bearing  on  establishing 
takeoff  minlmums.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
certam  types  of  equipment  have  known 
characteristics  which  would  indicate  that,  in 
the  Interest  of  safety,  minlmums  for  that 
particular  type  of  equipment  should  be  es- 
tablished, that  action  could  be  taken. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  accidents  cited  as 
reason  to  change  this  rule  are: 

A  Piper  PA-23  at  Newton,  Iowa  on  7-23-69. 

A  Cessna  310-O  at  Fletcher,  N.C.  oh  5-4-68. 

A  Piper  PA-27  at  Chesapeake,  Ohio  on  3- 
18-68. 

An  Aero  Commander  1121  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  on  12-16-69. 

First.  I  believe  the  fallacy  of  citing  these 
accidents  Is  best  pointed  out  by  citing  a  fact 
we  all  know.  Accidents,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, happen  at  or  near  the  point  of 
takeoff  or  landing.  I  would  believe  a  careful 
analysis  of  accidents  would  show  that  the 
number  of  accidents,  which  happen  under 
VFR  conditions  or  conditions  where  airline 
minlmums  prevail,  outnumber  those  where 
minimum  conditiona  do  not  exist,  and  thai 
the  fact  that  there  were  four  accidents 
over  a  period  of  years  under  such  conditions. 
Is  not  Indicative  of  a  problem. 

In  fact,  page  290  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board's  briefs  of  accidents, 
which  cites  the  accident  Involving  the  Cessna 
310-O,  lists  three  other  accidents.  Every  one 
of  these  accidents  resulted  In  substantial 
damage.  Every  one  of  them  happened  on 
takeoff  or  landing.  Also,  In  every  case  they 
reflect  an  error  in  either  Judgment  or  profi- 
ciency. In  these  cases  no  amount  of  regula- 
tion could  have  averted  them.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  this.  Is  anyone  sure 
the  accident  Involving  the  310-O  was  not  an 
error  in  Judgment  or  proficiency  and  was 
not  the  takeoff  In  restricted  visibility.  In  It- 
self, a  perfectly  safe  operation? 

I  think  the  Jet  Commander  accident  at 
Salt  Lake  City  on  12-16-69  further  substan- 
tiates this  theory.  The  airplane  was  far  over 
weight,  there  was  sleet  and  freezing  rain,  the 
pUot  was  suffering  from  fatigue,  and  as  cited 
in  the  report,  lifted  off  prematurely.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  7000  foot  elevation,  plus  fa- 
tigue, affected  his  Judgment  as  to  time  of 
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rotation,  and  how  do  we  know  the  visibility 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the 
airplane  got  away  from  him  after  It  lifted  off. 

Without  going  into  a  very  careful  analysis 
of  each  and  every  accident,  either  VFR,  IFR 
with  minlmums,  or  IFR  below  stated  minl- 
mums, I  see  nothing  that  would  Indicate  that 
the  accidents  that  happened  under  condi- 
tions where  marginal  minlmums  existed,  may 
not  have  been  attributable  to  plain  pilot  er- 
ror. I  think  a  strong  possibility  exists  that 
these  accidents  would  have  happened 
whether  the  visibility  was  14  mile,  1  mile,  or 
even  5  miles. 

To  go  a  little  further  on  this,  a  Jet  Com- 
mander recently  went  in  at  Lake  Champlaln 
Just  after  takeoff,  for  no  apparent  cause. 
What  if  whatever  caused  this  accident  had 
happened  under  takeoff  conditions  of  '/^  mile. 
Immediately  someone  would  have  said,  "If 
the  weather  had  been  better,  it  would  not 
have  happened".  Again,  in  my  opinion,  fac- 
tors other  than  weather  could  have  caused 
every  accident  that  was  cited  as  t>elng  caused 
by  below  minimum  conditions. 

Along  these  lines  of  pilot  error,  and  the 
whole  idea  of  regression  on  takeoff  mini- 
mums  at  the  same  time  we  are  lowering  land- 
ing minlmums,  I  wonder  if  the  FAA  has  done 
enough  practical  experimentation  on  blind 
takeoffs. 

For  many  years  I  gave  Instrument  instruc- 
tion and  Instrument  flight  tests  and  while, 
with  a  manual  technique  operation,  it  re- 
quires a  very  high  degree  of  skill  to  accom- 
plish a  completely  blind  landing;  a  blind 
takeoff  is  relatively  a  simple  operation.  In 
fact.  It  requires  much  lees  training  and  skill 
than  ordinary  Instrument  flying.  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  believe  a  little  research  will  sub- 
stantiate it,  an  average  student  half  way 
through  an  Instrument  course,  but  far  from 
being  able  to  pass  an  Instrument  flight  test, 
can  be  taught  to  make  full  IFR  takeoffs  with 
very  little  trouble. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  degree 
of  skill  required  to  accomplish  a  full  IFR 
takeoff  is  much,  much  less  than  that  re- 
quired to  make  a  standard  Instrument  ap- 
proach or  a  routine  instrument  flight,  which 
are  certainly  considered  safe. 

In  closing,  it  would  be  my  suggestion  that 
were  it  ever  evident,  which  doesn't  seem  to 
be  the  case,  that  too  many  accidents  were 
happening  on  takeoffs  in  conditions  of  bad 
visibility,  an  effort  be  made  by  FAA  to  stress 
the  fact  that  accidents  were  happening  In 
such  a  condition.  In  that  event,  additional 
training,  simulating  such  conditions  could 
be  recommended.  Just  as  such  training  ha."; 
been  recommended  In  other  problem  areas  In 
the  past. 

Sincerely, 

Forest  Beckett, 

President. 


March  17,  1971 


TAX  SHARING 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

EST  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  a  speech  on  tax 
sharing  which  I  gave  before  the  National 
Public  Affairs  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  today.  I  am  also 
including  some  tables  on  state  and  local 
tax  effort  to  whi3h  I  refer  in  my  speech. 
Remarks  of  Rep.  John  W.  Btrnes  seforz 
THR  National  Public  Ajtaiss  Confebsnce 
or  THE  American  Bankers  Association 
I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  one 
aspect  of  the   subject  of  raising  and  dis- 


tributing the  tax  dollar  or.  In  the  parlance 
of  the  day.  to  Revenue  Sharing. 

This  is  a  subject  that  rightfully  should 
engage  our  attention.  I  congratulate  the 
President  for  making  it  a  matter  of  prime 
national  concern. 

For  too  long,  we  at  the  fedeiral  level  have 
Ignored  the  state  and  local  governments 
which  represent  the  real  strength  of  our 
federal  system  of  government.  For  too  long, 
we  have  delayed  facing  up  to  their  problems 
within  the  framework  of  our  federal  System. 

In  speaking  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislative  Leaders  in  De- 
cember. 1968,  I  said,  "In  recent  decades, 
and  especially  during  the  19eO's,  the  trend 
toward  centralization  In  Washington  of  de- 
cision making  on  domestic  public  service  has 
been  all  too  apparent"  and  "this  trend.  If  left 
unchecked,  can  destroy  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment our  Founding  Fathers  created." 

At  the  heart  of  this  trend  is  the  change 
In  the  method  of  distributing  our  federal 
tax  dollars  (and  also,  our  govemment-boff- 
rowed  dollars). 

CATEGORICAL  GRANTS  Ul  AID 

The  trend  Is  portrayed  most  vividly  by  the 
unparalleled  growth  of  specialized  grants-in- 
aid  programs  from  a  few  dozen  with  ex- 
penditures of  tl  billion  not  too  long  ago 
to  over  400  programs  and  a  total  outlay  of 
almost  $30  billion  at  the  present  time.  They 
cover  virtually  the  entire  range  of  domestic 
public  service. 

As  a  result  of  federal  Inducements,  fol- 
lowed by  detailed  federal  controls  and  re- 
strictions, states,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
school  districts  have  learned  that  they  are 
no  longer  masters  of  their  own  affairs. 

Attempting  to  get  the  most  in  federal 
funds,  states  and  localities  often  fail  to 
meet  more  utgent  needs  because  federal 
money  is  available  for  other,  less  important, 
purposes.  Nationally-determined  priorities 
again  and  again  determine  what  will  be 
done  even  though  needs  differ  widely  from 
area  to  area. 

I  suggest  that  a  most  urgent  problem  cry- 
ing for  attention  Is  a  drastic  reform  of  the 
present  method  of  distributing  the  almost 
$30  billion  that  now  Is  either  collected  or 
borrowed  by  the  federal  government  and 
distributed  back  to  the  states  in  the  form 
of  specific  grants-in-aid.  This  system  has 
sapped  the  vitality  of  local  government  and 
is  wa.steful  In  the  emphasis  it  places  on 
federally-determined  priorities  to  the  neglect, 
in  many  cases,  of  local  needs. 

I  told  the  legislative  leaders  In  1968  that, 
pragmatically,  our  first  and  most  Important 
need  was  to  consolidate  the  over  400  separate 
programs  into  broad  functional  areas.  Such 
a  consolidation  and  conversion  of  the  multi- 
tudinous categorical  grants  to  block  grants 
would  not  only  revitalize  local  government 
and  permit  the  establishment  by  the  states 
and  localities  of  more  appropriate  priorities 
for  use  of  public  moneys;  it  would  also  re- 
duce substantially  the  administrative  costs 
and  burdens  which  have  been  imposed  at  all 
levels  by  the  current  method  of  specialized 
grant  assistance.  In  Wisconsin  today,  about 
6'T-  of  the  expenditures  for  elementary  edu- 
cation comes  through  federal  aid  programs. 
Yet.  over  50 "J  of  the  man  hours  consumed 
by  our  State  Department  of  Education  is 
spent  in  administering  this  6'"^.  How  crazy 
can  we  get?  Block  grants  would  sharply  re- 
duce the  need  for  personnel  at  both  the  local 
and  federal  level  and  greatly  reduce  the  cost 
of  providing  federal  assistance. 

SPECIAL   REVENUE  SHARING 

The  Administration  has  recommended  a 
long  step  in  this  direction  in  what  it  terms 
Special  Revenue  Sharing.  Some  $10  billion  of 
current  categorical  grants  would  be  consoli- 
dated into  six  broad  grant  areas — law  en- 
forcement, manpower  training,  urban  devel- 
opment, rural  development,  transportation 
and  education.  I  agree  with  the  I>resldent 
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that  It  represents  an  historical  opportunity 
to  restore  some  balance  to  our  federal  system 
and  to  markedly  strengthen  state  and  local 
government.  It  recognized  the  national  Inter- 
est m  certain  broad  functional  areas  of  pub- 
Uc  need  but  leaves  the  determination  of  pri- 
ority of  need  within  the  functional  area  to 
the  states  and  locallUes. 

Because  my  disagreement  and  the  disagree- 
ment of  Chairman  Mills  with  the  President 
on  another  part  of  his  program,  which  is 
called  General  Revenue  Sharing,  has  been 
highlighted  by  the  press,  let  me  emphasize 
my  solid  support  for  his  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  proposal  which  in  dollar  terms  rep- 
resents over  ^3  of  the  President's  total  pro- 
gram for  "Revenue  Sharing." 

general  revenue  sharing 

This  brings  me  then  to  part  two  of  the 
President's  program  which.  If  Implemented, 
would  also  be  historic.  CJeneral  Revenue 
Sharing  would.  In  my  Judgment,  represent  a 
fundamental  change  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  national  government  and  the 
states  and  their  local  governments.  With 
your  permission,  I'd  like  to  explore  It  In 
some  depth. 

Part  two  would  represent  the  assumption 
by  the  federal  government  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  financing  part  of  the  general  cost 
of  state  and  local  governments.  A  small  share 
at  first — yes.  If  we  can  call  $5  billion  small— 
but  the  principles  would  be  established — fed- 
eral responfiibiUty  for  funding  the  general 
operations  of  state  and  local  governments. 
And  anyone  who  thinks  that  the  degree  of 
responsibility  for  funding  would  not  grow 
need  only  listen  to  the  demands  already  be- 
ing made  that  we  should  start  out  with  $10 
billion  rather  than  $5  bUllon. 

Let  me  say  right  from  the  start,  while  the 
dollars  and  cents  are  important,  what  con- 
cerns me  most  is  the  basic  change  In  prin- 
ciple and  philosophy  that  Is  Involved.  Rather 
than  improving  our  structure  of  government, 
I  think  it  would  weaken  it. 

I  have  confidence  In  our  American  Sys- 
tem. Yes,  I  have  confidence  In  our  gover- 
nors, our  state  legislators,  our  mayors,  ovir 
city  councils,  our  county  boards  of  super- 
visors. I  also  recognize  the  fiscal  problem 
many  of  them  face  In  attempting  to  meet 
the  demands  for  public  services.  I  also  rec- 
ogmze  the  intolerable  burden  of  state  and 
local  levies  on  many  of  our  people.  It  is 
understandable  that  hard-pressed  taxpayers 
are  demanding  relief. 

No  one  can  contend  that  there  is  not  a 
serious  problem  of  crisis  proportions  or  that 
a  better  way  cannot  be  found  to  raise  and 
distribute  that  portion  of  our  national 
wealth  that  Is  needed  for  government 
services. 

THE   fiscal   problem 

Let  me  suggest,  however,  that  the  problem 
Is  broader  than  Just  the  fiscal  plight  of  the 
states  and  cities.  It  Is  deeper  than  Just  the 
question  of  how  we  raise  and  distribute  the 
tax  dollars. 

We  are  a  great  and  rich  country.  There  Is 
no  question  about  our  capacity  to  meet  our 
real  national  needs — and  we  will  meet  those 
needs. 

We  must  be  aware,  however,  that  in  spite 
of  our  riches  there  Is  a  limit  to  our  re- 
sources— a  limit  to  what  our  people  can  pay 
in  taxes  and  a  limit  to  how  much  we  can 
borrow. 

Let  me  make  this  real  clear — It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly — neither  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  state  governments,  or 
local  governments — all  put  together — have 
the  tax  resources  to  finance  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  may  be  desired  at  any  given  time. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  our  re- 
sources that  can  be  dedicated  to  public 
service  without  Jeopardizing  our  economic, 
social,  and  political  system — yes,  our  way  of 
Ufe 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we,  as  a 
p>eople,  are  demanding  of  all  government, 
state,  local,  national,  more  services  than  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  or.  In  fact,  can  pay  for. 

It's  time  that  politicians  at  all  levels — 
governors,  mayors,  presidents,  congressmen — 
make  clear  that  we  can't  give  the  people  all 
the  services  they  want  and  still  pay  for  them 

This  fact  must  be  recognized  by  all  of 
us.  We  must  curb  our  appetites  for  more  and 
more  government  service. 

THE    fiscal    dividend 

I  am  sometimes  amused  by  the  term  "Fed- 
eral Revenue  Sharing".  What  revenue  Is  there 
to  share? 

The  term  cropped  up  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  there  was  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
some  economists  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment soon  would  have  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  and  a  good  way  to  spend 
It  would  be  to  divide  It  among  the  .states 
through  revenue  sharing. 

At  that  time,  Dr.  Walter  Heller  expressed 
It  this  way:  "Looking  beyond  current  rising 
Vietnam  costs,  big  deficits,  and  contingency 
tax  increases,  one  can  visualize  (he  should 
have  said  fantasize)  an  $8  billion  annual 
automatic  growth  In  federal  revenues  gen- 
erating new  leeway  for  fiscal  dlrtdends — tax 
cuts,  revenue  sharing,  program  increases — If 
Vietnam  demands  level  off.  If  rising  revenues 
are  not  to  hold  the  economy  back  under 
such  circumstances,  we  need  to  get  our  bets 
down  promptly  on  the  competing  entrants  In 
the  fiscal  drag  race." 

But  it  has  not  worked  out  that  way — as 
we  all  know.  The  projection  of  what  the  fed- 
eral government  will  have  to  borrow  In  order 
to  pay  Its  bills  for  Just  this  year  and  next  Is 
optimistically  estimated  at  $48  billion.  The 
House  and  Senate  as  recently  as  last  week 
passed  legislation  Increasing  the  borrowing 
authority  of  the  Treasury  by  $36  billion  Just 
to  get  us  through  the  next  twelve  months. 

I  find  nothing  In  the  fiscal  history  of  the 
last  thirty  years  to  Justify  the  dream  of 
sugar  plums — or  fiscal  dividends — all  of  a 
sudden  overwhelming  us.  That  history  has 
been  one  of  deficits,  mostly  high — In  good 
economic  years  and  bad. 

The  Administration,  in  supporting  general 
revenue  sharing,  envisions  a  budget  margin 
or  surplus  of  $30  billion  In  1976.  But  that  Is 
without  any  new  government  programs  being 
Initiated  and  the  Administration  frankly 
states,  "Certainly  It  will  be  Insufficient  to 
cover  all  demands  for  further  gOTemment 
programs,  even  without  consideration  of  de- 
mands for  further  tax  reduction  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt." 

Wham!  Bang!  There  goes  the  fiscal  divi- 
dend. Only  last  year  the  Administration  pro- 
jected a  budget  margin  ol  $22  billion  for 
1975,  but  It  now  acknowledges  that  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year 
altered  the  projection  and  It  now  has  to  be 
cut  almost  In  half. 

CREDIT    SHARrNG 

If  we  will  Just  be  a  little  realistic,  -we  must 
recognize  there  Is  no  revenue  to  share.  The 
only  thing  the  federal  government  has  to 
share  today  Is  more  debt.  Fiscal  dividends  are 
nothing  more  than  mirages  In  the  mind  of 
those  who  desire  to  rationalize  a  Justifica- 
tion for  expenditures  which  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  pay  for  currently. 

If  we  were  to  give  general  revenue  sharing 
a  more  honest  designation,  we  would  call  It 
"credit  sharing."  Let  us  frankly  admit  that 
there  Is  no  excess  federal  revenue  to  share 
and  I  know  of  no  proponent  of  revenue  shar- 
ing who  Is  proposing  new  taxes  to  finance  the 
payments. 

Yet,  I  submit,  revenue  to  be  shared  must 
first  be  collected. 

This  so-called  "new  money"  for  the  states 
and  cities,  as  the  proponents  like  to  refer  to 
it,  can  come  only  from  Increased  federal  bor- 
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rowing  or  Increased  taxes.  None  of  the  pro- 
ponents, as  far  as  I  know,  have  the  p>ower  to 
perform  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
Pray  tell  me  then:  When  Is  oui  big  borrow- 
ing going  to  end?  Or  bow  much  hlghM'  are 
we  prepared  to  go  In  raising  federal  taxes? 

If  I  am  any  Judge,  we  are  reaching  the 
pK>int  of  taxpayer  revolt.  Governors  and 
Mayors  tell  me  they  cant  possibly  raise  local 
taxes.  "The  taxpayers  wont  stand  for  It," 
they  say.  Why  are  federal  taxes  any  different? 
I  don't  think  they  are. 

WHAT    ABOUT    THE    TAXPAYER? 

Because  the  argument  is  always  made  that 
there  Is  something  unique  about  the  federal 
government's  capacity  to  tax,  first  let  us 
recognize  that  no  matter  how  you  dress  It  up, 
the  federal  government  has  no  tax  resources 
that  are  not  available  to  the  states,  and  the 
federal  taxpayers  aire  but  a  composite  of  the 
state  taxpayers.  We  are  all — ^federal,  state  and 
local  governments — trying  to  squeeze  blood 
out  of  the  same  turnip. 

Let's  remember  that  all  goveriunent  spend- 
ing eventually  focuses  at  one  spot,  the 
American  taxpayer.  He  Is  the  one  who  must 
pay  the  bill.  I  would  hope  that  he  has  learned 
to  be  leery  of  any  proposal  for  government 
spending,  at  no  matter  what  level,  which 
Ignores  the  question  of  where  the  money  Is 
to  come  from.  Too  often  I  get  the  feeling  as 
I  hear  mayors  and  governors  and  federal  of- 
ficials discussing  revenue  sharing  that  I  am 
witnessing  a  gathering  of  Robin  Hoods  plan- 
ning a  robbery  with  the  participants  trying 
to  figure  out  how  the  loot  Is  to  be  divided. 

I  suggest  to  you  as  taxpayers  that  It's  your 
money  they  are  talking  about  taking  and 
dividing  among  them. 

What  about  the  sources  of  revenue?  There 
Is  only  one  source  of  revenue  available  to  the 
national  government  that  Is  not  also  avail- 
able to  the  states — that  Is  the  revenue  from 
duties  or  tariffs. 

True  It  Is  that  the  Income  tax  Is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  revenue  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. And  It  has  merits  as  a  means  of 
raising  revenue  not  shared  by  other  forms 
of  taxes. 

But  there  Is  one  observation  I'd  like  to 
make.  If  the  national  government  has  pre- 
empted the  Income  tax,  and  particularly  the 
personal  Income  tax,  as  some  contend,  then 
It  means  this  tax  Is  already  at  Its  maximum 
level.  Where,  then.  Is  the  national  govem- 
ent  going  to  get  the  new  money? 

Even  If  we  accept  the  argument  of  pre- 
emption by  the  national  government  of  the 
personal  Income  tax  as  It  applies  to  some  of 
our  states,  it  cannot  be  generalized  to  apply 
to  all  states.  ' 

STATE  REVXNtrx  XrVOST 

I  would  make  two  points  as  we  look  at 
the  fiscal  problems  of  our  states.  First: 
Many  of  the  states  do  not  tax  themselves 
with  the  severity  which  other  states  accept. 
Second:  When  we  view  the  variation  in  the 
use  of  the  personal  income  tax  among  the 
states,  It  Is  clear  that  many  are  merely  cry- 
ing "wolf". 

Look  at  the  total  revenue  effort  of  state 
and  local  governments  of  the  various  states 
in  relation  to  personal  income.  We  have  the 
four  highest  states — Wyoming,  North  Da- 
kota, New  Mexico,  and  Hawaii,  taxing  to  the 
tune  of  between  $172  and  $195  per  $1,000  of 
personal  Income  while  the  four  lowest,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio,  are  taxing  at  a  rate  of  between 
$108  and  $113  per  $1,000.  I  would  not  call  a 
spread  of  almost  45%  Insignificant. 

When  we  realize  that  general  revenue 
sharli^  as  proposed  Is  primarily  related  to 
the  personal  Income  tax.  It  is  revealing  to 
look  at  the  use  of  the  personal  Income  tax 
by  the  states  and  at  the  disparity  which 
exists  In  this  area. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  seven  states — 
Florida,  Nevada,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Texas 
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and  Wyoming — have  no  Individual  Income 
tax  whatsoever.  An  eighth  state,  Pennsyl- 
vania, adopted  thla  tax  only  a  few  days  apo. 
Five  additional  states  which  are  credited 
with  an  income  tax  by  the  census  bureau 
qualify  only  on  technical  grounds. 

In  addition,  many  states  make  extremely 
limited  use  of  this  revenue  source.  Louisiana 
and  Maine,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  levy 
personal  income  taxes  which  represent  only 
4/lOth  and  6/l(tth  of  1%,  respectively,  of  the 
personal  income  of  the  State.  Yet  some  states 
Impose  a  very  high  burden  of  personal  In- 
come tax  on  their  citizens.  Hawaii  imposes  a 
personal  income  tax  amounting  to  3.4%  of 
its  personal  Income,  and  the  Wisconsin  In- 
come tax  amounts  to  3.2%  of  Its  personal 
Income. 

If  we  look  at  the  relative  burdens  on  the 
states  and  the  use  of  the  personal  Income  tax. 
I  submit  that  the  argument  is  not  well  made 
that  all  states  have  exhausted  their  revenue 
capacity.  Nor  can  we  generalize  that  the  fed- 
eral goverrunent  has  preempted  the  use  of  the 
Individual  income  tax  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  arguments  may  apply  to  some  few  states. 
but  not  to  the  many. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  solution  is  not  In 
the  perpetuation  of  these  disparities  and 
these  Inequities,  as  general  revenue  sharing 
would  tend  to  do.  We  would  do  better  to  look 
to  methods  that  would  encourage  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  disparity  that  currently  exists. 

A  substantial  number  of  states  could  make 
a  greater  revenue  effort  and  also  greater  use 
of  the  Individual  Income  tax  than  they  now 
do.  Is  It  not  logical  to  expect  them  to  do  so 
before  asking  the  federal  government.  In 
effect,  to  do  it  for  them? 

coNyrrruTioNALiTT 

Let  me  move  to  that  aspect  of  general  rev- 
enue sharing  that  glvee  me  even  greater 
concern:  What  does  It  do  to  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  our  federal  system  of  government? 

Frankly,  I  have  serious  doubts  concerning 
tho  constitutionality  of  general  revenue 
sharing  as  it  is  propKMed.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  a  blanket  grant  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  spend  as  It  saw  fit  would  be  an 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  power  under 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Is  the  same  delega- 
tion any  lees  unconstitutional  because  It  Is 
made  to  the  states  Instead  of  to  another 
branch  of  the  national  government?  Under 
special  revenue  sharing,  we  would  require  the 
money  be  spent  for  a  specific  purpose — edu- 
cation. transp>ortatlon.  law  enforcement,  etc., 
and  an  accounting  Is  required.  No  account- 
ability, however,  is  demanded  under  general 
revenue  sharing.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury merely  sends  a  check. 

Congress  is  empowered  to  collect  taxes  to 
provide  for  the  "general  welfare  of  the 
United  States."  The  relationship  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  shared  revenues  bears 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
will  depend  on  policy  Judgments  made  not 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President,  but 
by  SO  state  legislatures  and  thousands  of 
local  units  of  government.  Can  It  be  assumed 
that  these  Judgments  will  always  be  for  the 
"general  welfare  of  the  United  States?"  I 
wonder. 

PaiNClPLES,    NOT    COMPETEIICE.    THX    ISSTTZ 

In  wondering.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
competence  or  dedication  of  state  or  local 
governments.  Their  Judgment  may  on  oc- 
casion, however,  be  Influenced  by  what  might 
be  advantageous  to  their  area  rather  than  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  of  those  who  op- 
pose revenue  sharing  because  of  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  local  officials.  They  are  as  con- 
scientious, yes.  and  as  able  as  the  officials  of 
the  national  government.  The  wisdom  of 
Washington  versus  the  wisdom  of  state  and 
local  governments  Is  not  the  Issue. 

Basic  principles  and  precepts  of  sound  gov- 
ernment are  at  Issue. 
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I  said  earlier  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
today  is  to  restrain  our  appetite,  as  a  nation, 
for  more  and  more  government  services.  If 
the  pleasure  of  spending  public  funds  is  to 
have  any  restraint,  it  must  be  coupled  with 
the  odium  of  impcsln?  the  taxes  to  pay  the 
bUl. 

One  ol  the  jasic  precepts  of  government, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  authority  to  spend 
public  funds  should  be  connected  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  responsibility  for  collecting 
them. 

We  talk  about  the  need  to  establish  pri- 
orities. A  fundamental  decision  that  every 
public  official  should  be  required  to  make  is 
the  relative  priority  of  spending  for  some 
desirable  cause  as  against  the  levying  of  taxes 
to  pay  for  it. 

Also,  once  the  national  government  ac- 
knowledges and  assumes  reeponsiblllty  for 
even  a  small  part  of  the  general  cost  of  state 
and  local  government,  we  make  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  relationship  between 
the  national  government  and  the  states. 

We  talk  about  decentralizing  government 
and  thus  giving  greater  authority  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

Centralization  has  been  defined  as  "that 
device  by  which  the  taxpayer's  normal  pru- 
dence is  overcome  by  his  greed."  Revenue 
sharing  may  represent  the  most  Invidious 
type  of  centralization  yet  devised.  By  cen- 
tralizing the  burdens  and  decentralizing  the 
benefits,  we  make  the  benefit  more  immediate 
and  the  burden  more  remote. 

With  this  division  of  responsibility,  will 
the  proper  legislative  Judgment  be  made? 
Win  citizens  be  sufflclently  motivated  to  as- 
sure that  their  resources  are  prudently  ad- 
ministered? Even  with  sufficient  motivation, 
will  they  be  able  to  develop  a  coordinated 
picture  of  benefits  and  burdens  related  to 
activities  spread  over  several  governmental 
levels? 

Once  the  foot  Is  In  the  door,  where  will  the 
demand  for  more  and  more  financing  from 
Washington  stop?  It  won't.  Any  lack  of  ca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  our  states  or  localities 
to  meet  requests  for  additional  services  will 
be  passed  on  to  Washington  in  a  demand  for 
more  funding,  and  you  will  have  the  same 
lobby  at  work  that  Is  today  pressing  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

What  about  the  coiitroversy  that  will  then 
develop  between  state-local  officials  on  the 
one  hand  and  federal  officials  on  the  other. 
We  see  some  of  the  tensions  and  controversy 
rising  already.  A  group  of  state  legislators  has 
been  moved  to  threaten  a  refusal  to  act  In 
congressional  redlstrlctliig  If  general  reve- 
nue sharing  Is  not  enacted,  thus  forcing 
Congressmen  to  run  at -large  In  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

Because  general  revenue  sharing  Is  tied  o 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  what  effect  will  it 
have  on  our  tax  laws?  Every  city  and  state 
will  have  a  vested  interest  In  enlarging  the 
t.axable  personal  Income  base  and  opposing 
the  reduction  of  that  base,  since  the  amount 
they  will  receive  is  a  percentage  of  the 
base — 1.3%.  In  considering  changes  in  the 
Code,  a  new  element  wUl  be  added — the  efTect 
of  the  change  on  the  amount  of  funds  going 
to  the  states.  I  can  testify  that  we  have 
enough  problems  already  in  trying  to  devise 
an  equitable  system  without  adding  another 
controversial  complication. 

EXPERIENCE    OF    OTHERS 

Let  me  emphasize  my  concern  over  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  by  reciting  a  little  his- 
tory. 

Social  and  economic  conditions  vary  radi- 
cally from  one  country  to  another  and,  al- 
though it  can  be  misleading  and  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  transfer  fiscal  lessons  from  one 
socio-economic  milieu  to  another,  It  might 
be  even  more  risky  to  ignore  completely  the 
experience  of  others.  With  this  caveat,  look 
at  the  experience  of  Germany  in  the  1920'8 
and  early  1930's. 
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The  central  German  government,  or  Reich, 
collected  all  taxes  and  distributed  to  the 
states  and  localities  a  percentage  of  its  an- 
nual revenues. 

Germany  also  had  to  pay  a  portion  of  its 
Income  to  the  allied  powers,  as  rep.irationa 
from  World  War  I.  When  the  Reich  Tilled  to 
mret  its  Wcrld  War  I  commitments,  the 
Allies  sent  a  commission  to  try  and  straighten 
out  the  country's  finances. 

S.  Parker  Gilbert,  who  was  the  Agent  Gen- 
eral for  the  Commission,  filed  this  report  in 
1930: 

".  .  .  the  underlying  fault  in  the  whole 
tiystem  of  transfers  to  the  States  and  com- 
munities (is)  the  division  of  responsibility 
a-i  betv/f^^n  the  authority  which  collects  the 
taxes  a:.d  the  authority  which  spends  the 
money.  The  Govenunent  of  the  Reich  col- 
lects the  taxes,  but  does  not  feel  the  full 
responsibility  for  them  since  It  must  pass 
on  a  larpe  share  of  the  proceeds  to  the  States 
and  communes  ....  The  States  and  com- 
munes, on  their  ?ide,  spend  the  money  with- 
out having  had  any  of  the  responsibility  or 
odium  of  collecting  It,  and  they  have  fallen 
Into  the  habit  of  expecting  the  Reich  to  pro- 
vide more  and  more  money  for  them  to  meet 
their  recurring  budgetary  deficits.  One  of 
the  States,  in  fact,  has  recently  entered  'ad- 
ditional transfers  from  the  Reich  as  the  bal- 
anclng  item  in  Its  draft  budget,  and  with 
each  new  provisional  settlement,  the  States 
and  communes  generally  unite  to  exert  all 
possible  pressure  to  get  larger  payments  from 
the  Reich  as  if  the  Government  of  the  Reich 
were  an  external  authority  depending  on 
some  other  body  of  taxoayers.  The  financial 
relations  between  the  Reich  and  t!ie  Stales 
and  communes  v/Ul  not  be  on  a  sound  basis 
until  the  responsibility  for  raising  the  money 
by  taxation  has  been  reunited  with  the  re- 
."iponsiblUty  for  spending  li  .  .  ." 

Another  lesson  might  be  learned  from  the 
Argentine  experience.  Professor  Harley  H. 
Hlnrlchs.  now  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
had  the  following  to  say,  based  on  his  World 
Bank  missions  to  Argentina  In  1964  and 
1966: 

"As  decentralized  governmental  units  have 
found  themselves  more  and  more  reliant  on 
the  central  purse  for  budgetary  revenues, 
their  own  vitality  and  Independence  have 
tended  to  decrease.  This  Argentine  result 
casts  doubt  on  the  common  assumption  that 
revenue  sharing — in  and  of  Itself — is  a 
sufficient  force  for  shifting  power  within  a 
federal  system  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments." 

Donsama  positions 
Having  voiced  my  deep-seated  objections  to 
general  revenue  sharing,  let  me  make  some 
distinctions  concerning  my  opposition  and 
then,  hopefully,  end  on  a  more  positive  note. 
I  find  myself  In  the  strange  pobltion  of 
opposing  my  own  President  on  this  Issue  and 
being  Joined  by  some  of  my  liberal  friends 
whose  political  philosophy  and  mine  are 
miles  apart.  It  Is  Important  to  distinguish 
between  our  positions.  f 

Some  liberals  are  centralists'  at  hesrt  and 
are  quick  to  protest  any  shift  In  power  from 
the  federal  to  the  sl^e  and  local  level.  It  Is 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  oppose 
both  forma  of  revenue  sharing.  They  want 
the  federal  government  to  establish  the  pri- 
orities and  call  the  tune  on  where  and  how 
the  money  should  be  spent.  They  have  a  ba.s!c 
distrust  of  state  government  and  most  local 
government.  I  support  special  revenue  shar- 
ing because  of  my  fundamental  belief  that 
we  will  only  solve  our  pressing  domestic 
problems  through  the  revltallzatlon  of  state 
and  local  governments  and  that  special  reve- 
nue sharing  will  assist  In  that  revltallzatlon 
process.  I  oppose  general  revenue  sharing 
because,  as  I  have  pointed  out  and  as  experi- 
ence has  shown.  It  will  lead  not  to  the  re- 
vltallzatlon but  to  the  weakening  of  state 
and  local  governments. 

As  far  as  the  President  Is  concerned.  I  find 
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myself  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  dis- 
agreeing with  him  on  the  means  to  achieve 
the  objective  to  which  he  and  I  both  deeply 
subscribe.  It  is  because  I  believe  special 
revenue  sharing  contributes  to  the  goal  of 
revitalizing  local  government  that  I  support 
It  and  It  is  because  I  believe  general  revenue 
sharing  gravely  endangers  that  goal  that  I 
oppose  It. 

The  President  and  I  are  not.  In  fact,  very 
far  apart  even  In  our  disagreement  over  the 
means  to  reach  a  commonly-shared  objective. 
We  do  not  disagree  on  sharing;  we  only  dis- 
agree on  what  should  be  shared. 

TAX    SHARING 

The  fundamental  error  in  general  revenue 
sharing,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  not  in  the  act  of 
sharing;  It  lies  in  the  sharing  of  federal  reve- 
nues. If  we  need  to  share,  then,  as  I  suggested 
long  before  the  Administration's  program  was 
devised,  what  we  need  Is  tax  sharing,  not 
revenue  sharing. 

We  should  not  make  available  to  states  and 
localities  to  be  spent  as  they  see  fit.  funds 
they  have  not  raised,  thus  encouraging  Ir- 
responsibility. We  should  make  available  tax 
resources  which  they  can  use  to  collect  their 
own  revenue  which  can  then  be  spent  as  they 
see  fit.  thus  encouraging  responsibility. 

The  difference  Is  great.  It  Is  the  distinc- 
tion between  unresponsive  and  dynamic  lo- 
cal governments;  between  dependent  and  in- 
dependent local  governments;  between  weak 
and  strong  local  governments. 

I  would  make  two  specific  suggestions  for 
tax  sharing,  always  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  fiscal  plight  of  the  states  and  localities 
la  60  much  worse  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  greater  federal  deficits  are  Justi- 
fied, an  assumption  I  have  questioned  here 
today.  I  suggest  we  consider  the  enactment 
of  a  federal  Individual  income  tax  credit  for 
state  and  local  Income  taxes  paid  and  the  up- 
dating of  the  present  federal  estate  tax  credit 
for  death  taxes  paid  to  a  state.  Without  going 
Into  all  of  the  details,  let  me  outline  this 
two-pronged  approach,  which  would  make 
over  three  billion  dollars  available  to  states 
and  localities  In  tho  first  full  years  of  opera- 
tion— and  substantially  more  in  the  future — 
In  a  manner  greatly  preferable  to  revenue 
sharing. 

First,  I  would  recommend  that  a  20%  tax 
credit  be  provided  against  an  individual's 
federal  Income  tax  liability  for  state  and  lo- 
cal Income  taxes  that  he  pays.  It  would  be 
extremely  simple  and  easily  understood  by  the 
taxpayer.  A  taxpayer  would  simply  claim  a 
credit  on  his  federal  return  for  20%  of  the 
state  and  local  Income  taxes  he  has  paid. 
For  all  taxpayers,  whether  they  itemize  or 
take  the  standard  deduction,  the  credit  wUl 
be  In  addition  to  and  not  a  substitute  for 
the  deduction  already  provided  for  state  and 
local  taxes.  This  means  that  state  govern- 
ments would  know  in  advance  that  all  tax- 
payers In  their  state,  regardless  of  what  In- 
come tax  bracket  they  are  in,  would  have 
a  reduction  in  their  federal  personal  Income 
taxes  equal  to  20%  of  their  state  and  local 
taxes  paid. 

The  additional  state  tax  resources  made 
available  by  the  new  credit — over  two  bUllon 
dollars — would  be  clearly  Identified,  and  the 
state  or  local  government,  if  they  had  Justi- 
fication, could  raise  an  equivalent  amount 
by  simply  increasing  their  tax  rates  across- 
the-board  by  20%  or  by  imposing  a  20%  sur- 
tax. 

I  propose  that  we  update  the  federal  estate 
tax  credit  for  state  death  taxes.  Historically, 
death  taxes  have  been  regarded  by  both  the 
federal  and  state  government  as  a  state  reve- 
nue source.  Although  the  federal  government 
enacted  an  estate  tax  in  1916,  It  recognized 
the  states'  prior  claims  to  this  revenue  source. 
Congress,  In  1926.  provided  an  80%  credit 
against  the  federal  estate  tax  for  state  death 
taxes  as  an  alternative  to  repeal  of  the  fed- 
«»1  tax.  The  credit  mechanism,  which  was 
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based  on  the  1926  rates,  was  intended  to 
minimize  interstate  competition  for  estates 
while  reserving  death  taxes  essentially  for 
the  states. 

Under  the  financial  pressure  of  the  depres- 
sion and  the  fiscal  crunch  of  World  War  n. 
the  federal  government  sharply  Increased 
federal  estate  tax  rates  while  continuing  to 
base  the  credit  for  state  death  taxes  paid  on 
the  1926  rate  schedule. 

The  law  Is  now  an  anachronism  providing 
a  credit  of  only  about  ten  percent  of  the 
present  rates  rather  than  the  80%  originally 
Intended.  Cooperative  federalism  and  fiscal 
balance  in  our  federal  system  dictate  that  we 
update  this  credit. 

The  federal  estate  tax  credit  should  be  In- 
creased to  80%  of  the  first  $150,000  of  a  tax- 
able estate  and  20%  of  the  remainder.  This 
proposal,  based  on  recommendations  made  by 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  would  substantially  reduce  the  in- 
centive in  present  law  for  "forum  shopping" 
by  f)eople  of  means,  provide  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  over  one  billion  dollars  in  revenue 
among  the  several  states,  and  stabilize  thla 
source  of  state  taxation. 

Forty-four  states,  Including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  now  have  "pick-up"  provisions  in 
their  state  laws  that  would  automatically  In- 
crease their  death  taxes  to  the  level  pro- 
vided by  the  new  credit,  although  eleven  of 
these  states  would  need  a  minor  conforming 
amendment.  The  other  seven  states  would 
have  to  change  their  laws. 

Unlike  revenue  sharing,  the  two-pronged 
approach  I  am  suggesting  would  not  divorce 
the  responsibility  for  taxing  from  the  privi- 
lege of  dispensing  benefits.  It  would  help 
those  states  willing  to  help  themaelves  and 
provide  an  Incentive  for  them  to  improve 
their  tax  structures.  States  would  retain  more 
control  over  and  responsibility  for  their  fiscal 
affairs  and  taxpayers  would  retain  a  greater 
Interest  in  the  way  local  governments  use 
their  reeources.  The  danger  of  making  the 
states  functional  appendages  to  the  federal 
government,  dependent  on  federal  largesse 
Inherent  In  revenue  sharing,  would  be 
avoided. 

Tax  sharing — coupled  with  the  enactment 
of  special  revenue  sharing — Is  the  sound  an- 
swer. It  seems  to  me.  If  our  real  objective  Is 
to  strengthen  and  revitalize  the  federal  sys- 
tem. 

You  have  been  very  patient.  If  I  have  been 
burdensome,  I  apologize.  This  Is  a  subject, 
however,  that  I  hope  will  not  be  taken  lightly. 
We  know  we  face  a  problem  at  all  levels  of 
government  in  developing  the  best  possible 
way  to  raise  and  distribute  the  tax  dollar. 

The  answers  are  not  going  to  be  simple. 
Certainly  the  problems  are  not  going  to  be 
solved  by  Just  passing  the  buck  from  one 
governmental  unit  to  another.  In  my  book, 
they  will  not  be  solved  by  concentrating 
greater  and  greater  taxing  responsibility  in 
Washington. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  EFFORT 

(General  revenues  from  own  sources  as  a  percent  of  personal 
income  by  State] 
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General 

Revenue 

revenue 

effort 

Personal 

from  own 

(col.  2  as  a 

income. 

sources. 

percentage 
of  col.  1) 

state 

1968  > 

1968-69 > 

Alabama 

».316 

Jl,  121.8 

13.49 

Alaska. 

1,136 

182.7 

16.09 

Arizona 

5.034 

8?6.2 

16.41 

Arkansas 

4.611 

584.0 

12.66 

California... 

76,  581 

12,  822. 1 

16.74 

Colorado 

6,824 

1,052.0 

15.41 

Connecticut 

12,611 

1,  394. 4 

11.06 

Delaware..  

2,0?6 

280.7 

13.85 

District  of  Columbia . . 

3.580 

386.6 

10.80 

Florida 

19.  6?6 

2,  739. 6 

13.96 

Georgia 

12. 705 

1, 684. 7 

13.26 

Hawaii 

2,705 

466.4 

17.24 

Idaho  

1,876 
43.760 

299.0 
4,897.6 

15.94 

Illinois 

11.19 

General 

Revenue 

revenue 

effort 

Personal 

from  own 

(col.  2  as  a 

income. 

uurcas. 

percentage 
o(  col.  I) 

Stats 

1968' 

1968-691 

Indiaaa           

17.  270 
9,057 
7,574 
8,616 

2,178.9 
1,351.7 
1,033.7 

1,170.8 

12.62 

14.92 

Kansas 

13.65 

Kentucky 

13.75 

Louisiana  

9.814 

1,547.1 

16.76 

Maine.  

2.757 

359.4 

13.03 

Maryland 

14.  048 

1,  878.  5 

13.37 

Massachusetts 

20,974 

2.841.4 

13.55 

Michigan 

32.119 

4,694.0 

14.61 

Minnesota 

12, 185 

1,953.8 

16.03 

Mississippi 

4.878 

763,4 

15.65 

Missouri 

15,065 

1.758.0 

11.67 

Montana 

2,039 

311.9 

15.30 

Nebraska... 

4,661 

693.3 

14.87 

Nevada..  

1,777 

285.4 

16.06 

New  Hampshire 

2.288 

262.6 

11.48 

New  Jersey 

28, 047 

3,405.6 

12.14 

New  Mexico 

2,667 

472.7 

17.73 

New  York 

75,049 

12, 472. 0 

16.62 

North  Carolina 

13.642 

1,721.4 

12.  £2 

North  Dakota 

1,712 

37, 151 

321.7 
4, 195. 7 

18.79 

Ohio 

11.29 

Oklahoma 

7,259 

1.022.4 

14  09 

Oregon.. 

6,660 

1,024.9 

15.39 

Pennsylvania 

40,102 

4,738.6 

11.82 

Rhodelsland 

3,244 

402.7 

12.41 

South  Carolina 

6,341 

785.6 

12.39 

South  Dakota      

1,887 
10. 252 

301.8 
1,283.7 

15.99 

Tennessee 

12.52 

Texas 

33,254 

4,085.6 

12.29 

Utah 

2,885 

442.5 

15.34 

Vermont.. 

1.306 

198.4 

15.19 

Virginia 

14,100 

1,796.0 

12.74 

Washington 

12,081 

1,844,5 

15.27 

West  Virginia 

4.451 

602.1 

13.53 

Wisconsin 

14,197 
1,005 

2.262.2 
195.7 

15.93 

Wyoming 

19.47 

Total 

683,  072 

95,  397. 5 

13.95 

1  Millions  of  dollars. 

Source:  Governmental  Finances  in 

1968-69,  Bureau  ol  Census. 

RELATIVE  TAX  EFFORT— RANKING  OF  STATES  BY  STATE 
INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  REVENUE  AS  A  PERCENT  OF 
STATE  PERSONAL  INCOME 


• 

Total 

Total 

induioual 

personal 

income  tax 

income. 

revenue, 

calendar 

Tax  as  a 

fiscal  year 
1970 (in 

year 
1969  (in 

percent  of 

personal 

SUte 

thousands) 

millions) 

income 

No  individual  income 
tax: 

Florida 

Nevada 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania ' 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Weshiniton 

Wyoming 

Selective  individual 
income  taxi 

New  Jersey 

Rhode  Island. 

New  Hampshire 

Tennessee 

Connecticut 

Broad  base  in- 
dividual In- 
come tax: 

Hawaii 

Wisconsin 

Delaware 

New  York 2. 

Vermont 

Oregon 

Maryland 

Alaska 

Minnesota 

Massachusetts 

Utah 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

California 1, 

South  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Georgia 

New  MexkM. 

Illinois... 

Michigan 

Arizona.  

Indiana 


17, 643 
18.644 

3.462 
12, 113 

4,916 


105,019 
489.944 

68,486 
506,435 

43,668 
213,053 
413.366 

32, 455 
345,  733 
517, 952 

61,  335 
282, 769 
270,945 

38,  871 

36,662 
129,097 
150,604 

95,398 
121.423 
184,943 

35.730 
575,601 
415. 34S 

64,974 
216,394 


J22.396 

2,037 

40,145 

43, 182 

1,995 

36,458 

13,093 

1,073 


30,312 

3.515 

2.489 

11, 189 

13,  784 


3.060 

15, 376 
2.218 

81.384 
1,426 
7,261 

15,  336 
1,258 

13,  U8 

22,  722 
3.132 

15,441 

15.030 
2,17? 
2.120 
7,569 

83.408 
7,018 
9.202 

14  253 
2.879 

47.34-; 

35.  0!0 
5, 7C9 

18.868 


0.58 
0.53 
0.14 
0.11 
0.04 


3.43 
3.19 
3.09 
3.08 
3.06 
2.93 
2.70 
2.58 
2.57 
2.28 
1.96 
1.83 
1.80 
1.79 
1.73 
1.71 
1,38 
1.36 
1.32 
1.30 
1  24 
1.22 
1.19 
l.U 
1.14 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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RELATIVE  TAX  EFFORT-RANKING  OF  STATES  BY  STATE 
INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  REVENUE  AS  A  PERCENT  OF 
STATE  PERSONAL  INCOME— Continued 


Tota^ 

Total 

individual 

personal 

income  tax 

income. 

revenue 

ca^endai 

Tax  as  a 

fiscal  year 
197(3  (in 

year 

peicent  o( 

1969  (in 

personal 

State 

thousands) 

millions) 

income 

Broid  twM  indlviduti 

income  tax — Con. 

lOWi    

J112.746 

J9,870 

Jl.  14 

Kiwis 

78.  423 

8.096 

0,97 

AiatMma 

85.081 

9,  116 

0.93 

Arkansas 

42,548 

4,963 

0.86 

Nebraski  

44.444 

5.230 

0.85 

Mississippi 

44.162 

40,061 

15.  379 

129.654 

5,234 

4.735 

1.852 

16.085 

0.84 

West  Virginia 

0.84 

North  Dakota 

0.83 

Missouri... 

asi 

Oklahoma 

50.516 

7.825 

0.65 

Maine 

18.885 

2.987 

0.63 

Louisiana 

47,993 

10.413 

0.46 

>  Pennsylvania  on  Mar.  4,  1971,  enacted  a  State  individual 
income  tax, 

I  Income  subject  to  tax  in  these  States  as  follows:  New  Hamp- 
ihire  -  interest  and  dividends;  Connecticut— capital  gams; 
Tennessee -interest  and  dividends;  New  Jersey-commuter 
tax.  New  Jersey  residents  deriving  income  from  New  York 
sources  and  New  York  residents  deriving  income  from  New  Jersey 
sources;  Rhode  Island— Interest,  dividends  and  capital  gains. 

Source:  State  Tax  Collections  in  1970,  GF  70  No.  1.  Bureau  of 
liia  Census,  tables  3  and  6. 


TELEPHONE  IS  INDISPENSABLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  we  have  come  to  take  the  tele- 
phone for  granted.  For  fishwives  and  pol- 
iticisms  the  telephone  is  literally  an  ex- 
tension of  the  body — an  indispensable 
appendage  to  the  auditory  system.  For 
the  other  200  million  Americans  across 
the  Nation  it  is  only  slightly  less  neces- 
sary. Indeed,  who  would  do  without  one? 

In  the  process,  however,  we  have  lost 
sight  of  one  of  the  telephone's  prime 
virtues:  its  ability  to  provide  a  speedy 
response  in  an  emergency  situation.  Very 
few  Americans  can  recite  offhand  the 
numbers  of  their  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments or  their  local  ambulance  service. 
And  their  alternative — dialing  an  opera- 
tor who  never  knows  which  one  of  her 
thousands  of  calls  is  an  emergency — is 
just  too  slow. 

As  long  as  Americans  continue  to  rely 
on  the  telephone  we  might  as  well  see 
that  it  is  used  to  maximLmi  advantage. 
The  present  system  of  calling  in  emer- 
gencies is  plainly  inefBcient  and  time- 
consuming.  Thousands  of  crimes,  fires, 
and  deaths  occur  annually  only  biecause 
they  are  not  reported  quickly  enough.  To 
solve  this  problem  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  establish  a  single  nation- 
wide phone  number  to  be  dialed  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

The  niunber — 911 — is  easy  to  dial  and 
easy  to  remember.  It  has  proven  effective 
in  hundreds  of  cities  across  the  Nation. 

One  of  these  cities  is  Oak  Park  in  my 
own  district.  Prior  to  the  installation  of 
911,  the  city  made  a  survey  of  622  peo- 
ple. They  were  asked  a  single  question, 
"What  is  Oak  Park's  emergency  tele- 
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phone  number?"  Only  two  knew  the 
number. 

Six  weeks  after  911  was  in  service  1,200 
students  were  interviewed,  and  96.7  per- 
cent knew  that  911  was  Oak  Park's  emer- 
gency telephone  nmnber.  In  fact,  for  the 
first  7  weeks  of  the  new  service  the  city 
answered  1,247  calls  for  help. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  simply  ask- 
ing that  the  remainder  of  our  commimi- 
ties  be  provided  funds  for  the  installation 
of  911.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  on  crime  prevention  and  health  care. 
Yet,  we  have  ignored  one  of  the  easiest 
means  we  ijave  to  prevent  crimes  and  to 
provide  imkiediate  and  adequate  health 
care :  a  universal  emergency  phone  num- 
ber. For  the  benefits  it  will  have,  911  is 
well  worth  the  cost. 


March  17,  1971 


THE  POLITICS  OF  DEATH 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
honest  Judgment  is  often  obtained  when, 
removed  from  the  immediacy  of  a  situa- 
tion, speculation  and  passions  fade  into 
the  background  and  the  simple  reality 
of  events  emerges. 

Anthony  Lewis'  colimin  "The  Politics 
of  Death,"  written  in  London,  achieves 
such  a  perspective.  His  comments  on  the 
future  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  stripped 
of  the  rhetoric  and  emotion  which  too 
often  clothe  less  removed  observations. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Lewis'  column: 

In  the  six  years  since  those  marines  landed, 
American  weapons  have  killed  upward  of 
200,000  civilians  In  Indochina  and  made  sev- 
eral million  people  refugees.  Whatever  the 
original  reason,  that  scale  of  destruction  Is 
an  Indecency. 

That  drives  home  the  horror  of  this 
war. 

I  commend  Mr.  Lewis'  column  to  my 
colleagues : 

The  Politics  of  Death 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  March  7. — Six  years  ago  tomorrow 
the  first  American  ground  combat  unit.  3.500 
marines,  landed  in  Vietnam.  Their  announced 
mission  was  to  protect  U.S.  bases.  As  late  as 
June,  1965,  a  State  Department  spokesman 
said  that  was  still  the  role  of  the  rapidly 
growing  American  force — though  If  flred 
upon,  he  said,  "our  troops  naturally  return 
the  fire." 

The  furtive  way  Lyndon  Johnson  got  us 
Into  a  land  war  in  Asia  has  been  followed  by 
so  many  other  deceptions  that  we  are  almost 
numb  to  them.  What  matters  now,  to  most 
Americans,  is  not  so  much  truth  as  Just 
getting  out.  We  want  to  liquidate  the  dis- 
astrous process  that  began  six  years  ago. 

Since  President  Nixon  began  withdrawing 
troops,  there  has  really  been  only  one  central 
Issue  for  the  United  States  in  Indochina: 
Would  it  be  a  complete  withdrawal,  with  that 
fixed  aim  and  by  a  time  certain  or  would  it 
be  a  conditional  withdrawal,  indefinite  in 
extent  and  timing?  Events  make  increasingly 
clear  how  significant  that  issue  Is. 

There  are  elements  within  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration that  favor  a  fixed  commitment 
to  total  withdrawal,  fKJSsibly  including  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird.  The  reason  Is  that 


the  "Korean  solution"  of  leaving  a  large 
residual  American  force  is  unattractive  in 
budgetary  and  strategic  terms.  It  would  be  a 
hostage  to  Vietnamese  politics,  always  In 
danger  of  either  having  to  leave  or  having 
to  call  more  Americans  back  to  help. 

Indeed,  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks  does  not  envisage  a 
Korean  settlement.  The  delegation  under 
Ambassador  Bruce  is  operating  on  the  theory 
that,  if  the  other  side  ever  takes  up  our 
proposal  for  a  cease-fire  In  place,  the  talks 
would  move  on  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a 
total  withdrawal. 

Yet  the  President  has  declined  to  make 
total  withdrawal  his  policy.  His  recent  state- 
ments, in  fact,  have  tended  to  make  the  end 
of  American  involvement  in  Indochina  recede 
into  the  even  more  Indefinite  distance. 

At  his  news  conference  last  week  he  said 
that  "as  long  as  there  are  American  prisoners 
of  war  In  North  Vietnam,  we  will  have  to 
maintain  a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam. 
At  another  point  he  indicated  that  our  with- 
drawal depended  on  North  Vietnamese  forces 
leaving  the  South  and  Laos  and  Cambodia: 
"If  that  happens,  we  will  be  glad  to  with- 
draw." 

Why   does  Mr.   Nixon   take   this   position? 

The  prisoner  argument  Is  really  the  other 
way.  We  may  all  wish  that  North  Vietnam 
would  make  the  gesture  of  releasing  the  460 
Americans  we  believe  it  holds  (not  1,600,  as 
Mr.  Nixon  said).  But  we  know  that  the  one 
sure  way  of  getting  them  out  is  to  end  the 
war  and  withdraw. 

A  more  serious  contention  Is  that  delaying 
and  conditioning  our  exit  wlU  give  time  for 
"Vietnamlzatlon"  to  work — for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  be  strong  enough  to  protect 
themselves  without  our  help.  But  the  Laos 
operation,  however  it  ttuTis  out.  has  shown 
that  in  terms  of  any  Imaginable  time  and 
effort,  the  goal  Is  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

In  the  limited  area  of  the  Laos  invasion, 
American  forces  have  flown  more  than  20,00^ 
helicopter  sorties  and  2,600  bombing  missions 
in  the  last  month.  Yet  Vice  President  Ky  of 
South  Vietnam  said  last  week  that  the  United 
States  had  not  done  enough.  On  the  basis  of 
the  Laos  experience,  with  all  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  Saigon's  troops,  when  can  we 
ever  imagine  them  ready  to  operate  without 
American  air  cover? 

The  only  thing  that  a  delayed  and  indefi- 
nite withdrawal  can  gain  Is  time.  And  there 
we  come  to  the  real  reason  for  the  Nixon  pol- 
icy. Its  aim  must  be  to  hold  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment together  at  least  until  the  American 
Presidential  election  next  year.  Mr.  Nixon 
wants  to  be  the  candidate  who  withdrew 
most  of  our  forces  without  "losing  South 
Vietnam." 

The  question  Is  whether  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
election is  worth  the  cost  of  his  way  of  with- 
drawing— the  cost  In  human  lives  and  dam- 
age to  the  social  fabric.  For  his  policy  Is  nec- 
essarily one  of  aggressive  withdrawals,  de- 
pending on  Immense  air  activity  to  carry  on 
the  fighting  as  our  ground  troops  leave.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Financial 
Times  of  London,  John  Graham,  described 
the  effects  of  th#' policy  succinctly  when  he 
wrote  recently  of  the  Nixon  Administration: 
"It  Is  bombing  four  countries,  and  has  In- 
vaded two,  in  order  to  withdraw  from  one." 

In  the  six  years  since  those  marines  landed, 
American  weapons  have  killed  upward  of 
200,000  civilians  in  Indochina  and  made  sev- 
eral million  jjeople  refugees.  Whatever  the 
original  reason,  that  scale  of  destruction  is 
an  Indecency.  And  under  the  Nixon  policy  it 
will  go  on  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  gambling,  politically,  on  the 
belief  that  low  U.S.  casualties  and  continuing 
gradual  withdrawals  of  ground  troops  will 
satisfy  American  opinion — in  other  words, 
that  Americans  will  show  no  moral  concern 
for  death  and  disintegration  among  other 
people.  I  think  he  la  wrong. 


Mdrch  17,  1971 

PROFESSIONAL  FORESTRY  IS  NEED- 
ED MORE  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  more  and  more  of  the  debate  in 
this  Chamber  has  centered  on  the  need 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  environment. 
Some  of  the  words  have  concerned  our 
forest  resources,  and  the  men  who  man- 
age them.  William  Towell,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation,  recently  conunented  on  the 
role  of  the  professional  forester  in  both 
the  utilization  of  this  valuable  natural 
resource  and  in  the  management  of  as- 
sociated values — water,  wildlife  habitat, 
wilderness.  The  editorial,  titled  "Let's 
Not  Scuttle  Professional  Forestry,"  was 
pubUshed  in   the  March   1971  issue  of 
American  Forests  magazine  and  I  insert 
It  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Lets  Not  Scuttle  Phofessionai-  Pobestrt 
The  forestry  profession  is  taking  a  beating. 
Forestry    itself    has    become    a    dirty    word 
among  certain  environmental  revolutionists. 
Foresters     have     been     labeled     exploiters, 
money-grabbers  or  even  traitors.  The  Forest 
Service  is  being  severely  criticized  as  having 
total  disregard  for  esthetics,  for  wilderness 
or  for  the  environment.  Industrial  foresters 
have  become  the  villains  In  an  ecologically 
oriented  society  which  frowns  upon  anyone 
making  a  profit  from  cutting  trees.  Strong 
sentiments   are   being  expressed  for  taking 
public  land  management  decisions  away  from 
foresters    and    giving    them    to    landscape 
architects,   to    ecologlst»ior    to    *^«   public 
Itself. 

Clearcuttlng  and  even-aged  forest  man- 
agement are  under  attack  In  the  East  and 
In  the  West.  Prime  monoculture  In  the 
South  is  opposed  by  wildlife  enthusiasts  who 
label  It  a  biological  desert  for  game.  Forest 
cutting  practices  and  forest  road  construc- 
tion are  being  blamed  for  floods,  erosion  and 
stream  slltatlon.  In  fact,  little  if  anything 
good  is  being  credited  to  the  forestry  profes- 
sion these  days  or  to  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  care  and  management  of  our 
nation's  forest  lands. 

And,  there  Is  some  truth  to  all  these 
charges.  Foresters  are  not  blameless  for  many 
of  the  land  and  resource  decisions  that  today 
offend  a  public  suddenly  aroused  by  what* 
they  see  in  their  natural  environment.  Mis- 
takes have  been  made  by  foresters.  Just  as 
they  are  made  by  all  men  of  action  who  must 
make  Judgments  and  decisions.  At  the  time 
they  were  made,  however,  most  were  not 
mistakes  and  the  foresters'  batting  average 
probably  is  as  good  or  better  than  most.  It  Is 
easy  to  focus  on  the  negative  and  to  be 
critical,  but  let's  take  a  look  at  the  positive 
side  for  a  moment. 

Conservation  in  America  began  with  for- 
estry. The  setting  aside  of  federal  forest 
reserves  was  the  first  significant  conserva- 
tion act  In  our  growing,  exploitative  nation. 
It  was  foresters  who  first  recognized  the  evils 
of  fire  and  who  brought  this  demon  under 
control.  It  was  foresters  who  saw  the  need 
for  wilderness  and  set  aside  vast  areas  of  our 
National  Forefets  as  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas  long  before  there  was  a  Wilderness  Act. 
It  was  foresters  who  recognized  the  necessity 
for  multlpe-use  management  of  public  forests 
and  made  It  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  been  a  model  of 
efficiency  in  land  administration,  an  example 
to  other  land  management  agencies  that 
followed.  Federal  foresters  are  well  trained, 
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dedicated  and  highly  respected  In  the  eyes 
of  the  people  who  know  them  best.  Congress 
long  has  recognized  the  Forest  Service  as  a 
well  disciplined,  scandal-free,  reliable  public 
agency.  The  Service  has  shown  strong  leader- 
ship in  helping  the  states  develop  sound, 
productive  programs  on  state  and  private 
forest  lands.  Industry  looks  to  the  federal 
service  for  leadership  in  land  management 
techniques,  for  research  and  for  environ- 
mental protection. 

From  the  ranks  of  professional  foresters 
have  come  many  leaders  In  American  conser- 
vation, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  former  Directors  of  the 
Bureaus  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Several  state  conser- 
vation departments  are  headed  by  foresters 
who  have  demonstrated  as  much  concern  for 
water  quality,  for  recreation,  for  wildlife  and 
esthetics  as  they  have  for  trees.  Professional 
foresters  direct  the  work  of  two  national 
conservation  groups — The  Wilderness  Society 
and  The  American  Forestry  Association. 
Schools  of  forestry  have  become  schools  of 
natural  resources  under  the  leadership  of 
foresters  concerned  about  ecology  and  the 
total  environment. 

Let's  not  scuttle  professional  forestry  in 
America.  Foresters  have  made  mistakes,  yes, 
but  they  still  represent  the  best  trained 
management  professionals  for  more  than  a 
third  of  our  nation's  lands.  They,  too,  are 
awakened  to  the  new  ecological  relation- 
ships which  must  govern  our  use  of  land 
and  resources.  Many  foresters,  particularly 
the  younger  men  who  will  be  directing  for- 
estry programs  In  the  future,  are  Just  as 
concerned  with  esthetics  and  the  amenities 
as  they  axe  with  providing  lumber,  pulpwood 
and  plywood  which  commercial  forest  lands 
must  produce. 

Clearcuttlng  most  certainly  has  been 
abused  In  some  areas.  But  It  is  a  necessary 
tool  in  the  professional  forester's  kit.  It  Is 
the  only  way  of  regenerating  forests  of  de- 
sirable species  In  certain  regions.  It  Is  the 
only  way  to  control  some  diseases  and  In- 
sects which  can  destroy  the  forest  In  a  much 
more  unsightly  way.  Clearcuttlng  can  be 
Jtist  as  Important  to  the  forester  as  amputa- 
tion Is  to  the  surgeon  who  must  use  It  to 
save  a  life,  but  unlike  human  amputation, 
the  forest  will  grow  again.  Foresters  are 
learning  to  use  the  clearcut  more  sparingly, 
in  smaller  units  and  away  from  public  view. 
Just  as  they  are  giving  greater  priority  to 
esthetics,  to  recreation,  to  wildlife,  to  water 
quality  and  other  amenities  at  forest  lands. 
Let's  not  rob  him  of  the  essential  tools  of 
his  profession,  but  rather  demand  that  they 
be  used  with  greater  discretion  In  the  public 
interest.  The  forester  is  a  professional  who 
'  win  rise  to  the  challenges  of  today  as  he  has 
In  the  past.  Let's  give  him  that  chance. 
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We  are  at  a  period  in  history,  however, 
when  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  fight  de- 
laying battles  against  the  onrushing  prob- 
lems of  this  modern  era.  These  tactics 
hSvesnot  been  successful  in  past  decades, 
and  they  most  assuredly  would  be  des- 
tined for  calamity  if  continued  into  the 
decade  of  the  1970's. 

President  Nixon  has  advocated  offering 
the  chance  for  the  keen  minds  and  initia- 
tives present,  but  stifled,  in  rural  Ameri- 
ca to  emerge  into  the  greatness  available 
and  merely  awaiting  the  opjxjrtimity. 
This  could  only  come  about  by  removing 
the  shackles  of  unnecessary  bureaucratic 
government  and  returning  initiative  and 
adequate  tax  money  back  to  the  people 
who  created  the  economic  climate  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Nation  to  pros- 
per. 

The  rural  development  special  reve- 
nue sharing  program  just  introduced  in 
the  Congress  is  the  first  real  plan  of  ac- 
tion that  will  permit  rural  America  to 
overcome  Government-induced  handi- 
caps and  contribute  mightily  to  our  coxm- 
try's  true  potential.  The  benefits  will  not 
only  lift  rural  communities  to  new  vigor 
and  growth,  but  will  relieve  the  pressure 
upon  the  large  cities.  Leaders  of  the 
metropolis  need  a  breathing  space  in 
which  to  replan  and  also  gain  new  direc- 
tion and  momentum. 

The  measure  we  will  now  be  consider- 
ing cannot  be  termed  a  cure-all,  of  course. 
But,  it  does  give  more  hope  for  rural 
people  rather  than  continuing  the  deep 
frustration  they  have  known  for  too  long. 
It  does  offer  an  immediate  means  for 
setting  up  priorities  that  will  fit  the  needs 
of  each  State  and  local  community.  It 
does  turn  initiative  back  to  the  people 
themselves  through  their  legislatures.  It 
does  begin  a  reversal  of  the  resource  flow 
from  Washington  back  to  the  creators  of 
the  resources. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  portion 
of  the  administration's  revenue  sharing 
program  should  not  receive  fast  atten- 
tion from  the  Congress.  I  commend  it 
with  no  reservations  to  my  colleagues. 


AID  TO  RURAL  AMERICA 


CONGRESSMAN  MOORHEAD  WANTS 
FUNDING  FOR  OCCUPA-nONAL 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  BILL 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  needs  of  rural 
America  for  a  long  time.  During  that 
time  I  have  tried  to  give  fullest  recogni- 
tion of  the  problems  peculiar  to  our 
greatest  resource  comprising  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  our  land  area.  I  have 
worked  and  voted  for  legislation  that  has 
at  least  met  the  basic  requirements  of  the 
people  still  holding  the  economic  fort  at 
the  crossroads  and  the  comparatively 
small  communities. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
rise  to  express  some  concern  I  have  that 
the  occupational  health  and  safety  legis- 
lation which  this  House  voted  so  favor- 
ably for  last  year,  was  not  given  any 
funding  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

The  swiministration  came  before  the 
committee  with  two  supplemental  appro- 
priations bills;  one  for  imemployment 
compensation  and  the  second  for  the  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  legislation. 

The  first  received  funding.  The  health 
and  safety  bill  did  not. 

This  legislation  becomes  effective  next 
month  on  April  28. 
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I  feel  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  act  quickly  and  grsuit  the 
administration  the  funds  needed  to  put 
this  desired  program  to  work. 

I  feel  the  longer  this  program  remains 
imfunded  the  more  we  are  playing  games 
with  health  and  safety  of  this  Nation's 
workforce. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  act  now  on 
a  money  bill  for  this  program. 
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Senator  Omening 's  words  were  not 
heeded  in  1964.  But,  they  still  ring  true. 
We  cannot  undo  the  tragedy  of  the  en- 
suing years,  but  we  can  prevent  the  trag- 
edy of  future  days  and  months  and  years. 
We  must  end  our  involvement  in  this  war. 


SENATOR      GRUENING— HIS      PRO- 
PHETIC WORDS  STILL  RING  TRUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NIW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  10, 
1964 — almost  exactly  7  years  ago — the 
Honorable  Ernest  Gruening,  then  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alaska,  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  deliver  a  major  ad- 
dress. The  subject  of  his  discussion  was 
entitled  "The  United  States  Should  Get 
Out  of  Vietnam." 

Since  that  time,  and  before  it,  as  well, 
Senator  Gruening  has  been  one  of  our 
most  astute  and  perceptive  analysts  of 
the  war,  and  of  this  Nation's  role  in  it. 
His  vigor,  his  dedication,  and  his  con- 
cern have  been  constant  and  unswerving. 

What  Senator  Gruening  had  to  say  on 
March  10,  1964,  bears  repeating.  It  has 
borne  repeating  for  these  long  and  tragic 
years,  as  this  war  has  continued,  claim- 
ing more  than  53,000  American  lives  by 
now.  At  the  time  he  spoke,  some  200 
Americans  had  been  killed  In  Vietnam, 
115  of  them  In  combat.  Yet,  his  words 
were  startlingly  prophetic,  and  the  events 
since  then  have  borne  out  their  acuity. 

Senator  Gruening  said  then: 

I  consider  tbe  Ufe  of  one  American  worth 
more  than  this  putrid  mesa.  I  consider  that 
every  additional  life  that  Is  sacrificed  In  this 
forlorn  venture  a  tragedy.  Some  day — not 
distant — If  this  sacrificing  continues,  It  will 
be  denounced  as  a  crime. 

And  Senator  Gruening  continued: 

Let  us  do  a  Uttle  hard  rethinking.  Must 
the  United  States  be  expected  to  Jump  into 
every  fracas  all  over  the  world,  to  go  it  ail 
alone,  at  the  cost  of  our  youngsters'  Uvea, 
and  stay  In  blindly  and  stubbornly  when  a 
decade  of  bitter  exx>erlence  has  shown  us 
that  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
has  resulted  In  failure? 

Shall  we  not,  If  taught  anything  by  this 
tragic  experience,  consider  that  of  the  three 
alternatives:  First,  to  continue  this  bloody 
and  wanton  stalemate;  second,  to  go  in  "all- 
out"  for  a  full-scale  Invasion  and  the  cer- 
tain sacrifice  of  far  more  lives  and  a  scarcely 
less  doubtful  outcome;  or,  third,  to  pull  out 
with  The  knowledge  that  the  game  was  not 
worth  the  candle. 

This  last  is  the  best  of  these  choices. 

Senator  Gruening  stated: 

AU  our  military  should  Immediately  be  re- 
lieved of  combat  assignments.  All  military 
dependents  should  be  returned  home  at  once. 
A  return  of  the  troops  to  our  own  shores 
should  begin. 

And  he  concluded : 

This  Is  a  fight  which  Is  not  our  fight  Into 
which  we  should  not  have  gotten  in  the  first 
place.  The  time  to  get  out  la  now  before  the 
further  loss  of  American  lives. 


DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORT  DECISION 
MADE  IN  A  VACUUM 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  or  before 
April  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  make  a  decision 
whether  or  not  to  raise  the  price  support 
level  for  milk. 

The  support  price  at  the  present  time 
is  $4.66  per  hundredweight,  equal  to 
just  about  81  percent  of  parity.  There 
is  ample  justification,  I  think,  for  raising 
that  support  level  to  $5.15  per  hundred- 
weight. For  example,  our  dairymen  have 
seen  a  significant  increase  in  their  costs 
of  production,  and  they  have  competition 
from  large  volumes  of  dairy  imports. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  in  milk  pro- 
duction in  that  area  of  our  Nation  which 
produces  the  major  share  of  our  total 
milk  supply,  a  development  which  should 
cause  concern  for  those  who  know  we 
need  to  have  adequate  future  supplies  of 
milk. 

Jud^ng  from  their  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  is 
obvious  that  many  others  in  Congress 
agree  with  me  that  an  Increase  in  the 
support  level  is  needed. 

Unfortunately,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture did  not  agree,  for  we  learned  late 
last  Friday  that  there  will  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  level  for 
milk  on  April  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary's  decision 
must  have  been  made  in  a  vacuum — with 
no  consideration  for  the  increasing  costs 
of  operation  fswiing  our  dairy  farmers, 
with  no  concern  for  the  possibility  of 
future  milk  shortages,  and  with  no  feel- 
ings whatsoever  for  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  those  in  our  rural  communities. 

The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture not  to  increase  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  was  linked  with  two  other 
aiuiouncements :  That  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  begin  to  purchase  domestic 
cheeses  and  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  been  instructed  to  begin  an  investi- 
gation of  imported  cheeses  selling  for 
over  47  cents  per  pound. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  wrong 
If  he  believes  a  Tariff  Commission  inves- 
tigation of  imported  cheese  can  act  as  a 
sop  for  those  of  us  who  attempted  to  get 
an  Increase  in  the  price-support  level. 
The  Secretary  knows  full  well  It  will  be 
months  before  any  investigation  is  com- 
pleted, and  if  the  President  pays  as  much 
attention  to  this  Tariff  Commission  re- 
port as  he  did  to  the  last  such  report  on 
cheese  imports,  we  know  now  that  our 
dairy  producere  will  continue  to  face  seri- 
ous economic  problems. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  price  sup- 
port for  milk  is  now  at  81  percent  of 
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parity,  the  lowest  level  since  1966-67 
when  parity  was  at  78  percent.  At  that 
tune,  many  dairymen  sold  their  herds 
and  went  out  of  business.  If  farm  operat- 
ing costs  go  up  this  year  as  much  as  they 
did  last  year,  we  could  even  find  our- 
selves with  a  support  level  below  the  75 
percent  of  parity  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  days  ago  the 
President  told  the  Congress  that — 

Rural  Americans  deserve  a  full  share  in 
the  nation's  prosperity  and  growth. 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  believe  he  takes 
his  own  words  seriously  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  decision  Friday 
could  very  well  lend  to  a  drop  In  the  price 
of  milk  this  spring. 

I  have  long  felt,  and  still  do,  that  the 
price-support  level  for  milk  ought  to  be 
set  at  the  full  90  percent  of  parity  au- 
thorized by  law.  I  shall  continue  to  press 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
the  support  price  as  close  as  possible  to 
thst  level,  and  as  a  start  I  am  joining 
.several  other  Members  of  the  Coneress 
today  in  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  which 
will  require  the  support  level  for  milk  to 
be  set  at  a  minimum  of  85  percent  of 
parity  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
April  1. 

I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Hardin  more  fully  explaining  my 
justifications  for  such  a  support  price 
increase  in  the  Record  below: 

March  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Ci.ryroRD  M.  HARDrN, 
Secrptary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washinaton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart:  On  or  before  April  Ist 
of  this  year  you  must  make  a  decision  with 
regard  to  the  price  support  level  for  manu- 
facturing milk. 

I  hereby  ask  that  you  raise  that  price  sup- 
port level  from  the  present  $4.66  per  hun- 
dredweight, which  Is  equivalent  to  81'?^  of 
parity,  to  the  full  90%  of  parity  authorized 
by  law.  It  Is  my  understanding  this  would 
set  the  support  price  level  at  approximately 
$5.16  per  hundredweight. 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  also  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  action  be  taken 
Immediately  to  halt  the  tremendous  Influx 
Into  thl-s  country  of  cheeses  selling  for  over 
47  cents  per  ponnd. 

Just  one  month  ago  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture  Phil  Campbell  was  discussing  the 
reasons  why  you  decided  to  increase  the 
price  support  for  milk  to  $4.66  cwt  In  April, 
1970: 

".  .  .  Dairymen's  capital  Investments  needed 
to  be  protected  in  order  to  supply  milk  de- 
mands 5  or  10  years  hence — otherwise,  a  milk 
shortage  might  have  resulted.  The  price  sup- 
port increase  works  out  to  the  advantage  of 
both  the  producers  and  the  consumers." 

\nA.  said  the  Undersecretary: 

"Consumers  must  realize  that  If  they  want 
to  be  assured  of  a  continuing  abundant  sup- 
ply of  wholesale  milk,  they  must  pav  the 
producer  enough  for  his  milk  to  make  dairy- 
ing worthwhile." 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  believe  the  justifications 
cited  by  Mr.  Campbell  which  led  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  level  in  1970  are 
Just  as  relevent  today. 

Willie  there  was  a  small  overall  Increase  in 
milk  production  In  1970.  due  largely  to  good 
weather  and  a  decrease  In  pork  and  beef 
prices,  the  12  north  central  states — those 
economically  producing  48%  of  the  nation's 
total  supply  of  mUk — showed  a  net  decline  in 
production  of  394  million  pounds  when  com- 
paring the  first  eleven  months  of  1969  with 
the  same  period  for  1970.  With  an  Increase 
in  the  prices  of  pork  or  beef  this  year,  and 
with  a  decrease  in  our  present  unemployment 
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rates  which  may  siphon  dairy  farmers  off 
their  farms,  the  possibility  certainly  exists 
that  the  production  of  milk  may  drop  below 
adequate  levels  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  the  Undersecretary  said. 
we  must  encourage  those  on  our  dairy  farms 
to  continue  their  operations  so  that  our 
citizens  are  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk  in  the  future. 

In  the  past  there  have  certainly  been  many 
factors  which  have  pushed  hundreds  of  theee 
farmers  oS  their  farmia  and  proved  to  be  of 
great  hardship  for  those  who  have  stayed. 

From  1952  to  1970  production  costs  have 
increased  36%.  Wages  farmers  paid  increased 
7%  from  1969  to  1970.  farm  machinery  costs 
Increased  6%  in  the  same  period.  Farmers' 
state  and  local  taxes  have  skyrocketed.  In- 
creasing IIT^  from  1968  to  1969.  Certainly 
we  know  they  haven't  decreased  since  then. 

Unless  we  encourage  our  dairy  farmers  to 
stay  on  their  land — and  we  can  do  so  by  rais- 
ing the  price  support  for  milk — there  is  al- 
ways a  risk  that  even  with  Increased  produc- 
tion by  those  who  continue  their  operations, 
we  may  find  ourselves  with  an  Inadequate 
supply  of  milk  and  milk  pro<Uict8  in  the 
future. 

In  addition  to  the  frustrations  to  our 
dairy  farmers  such  as  those  I  mentioned 
above,  a  very  large  increase  in  dairy  im- 
ports over  the  past  3  years  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  concern  within  many  dairy 
farm  communities  In  my  District. 

I  am  partlciUarly  concerned  now  with  the 
Imports  of  cheese  selling  for  over  47  cents 
per  pound. 

Cheese  selling  for  over  this  amount  now 
enter  the  country  quota-free.  This  47  cents 
price-break  has  resulted  In  an  evasion  of 
our  import  quotas  through  the  use  of  export 
subsidies,  rebates  and  artificial  pricing  ar- 
rangements. Imports  of  such  products  In 
1970  were  237%  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Dairy  imports,  In  general,  totaled  1.92  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent.  119%  over  last 
year.  There  is  adequate  information,  I  be- 
lieve, to  indicate  that  such  a  large  volume 
of  Imports  is  doing  serious  harm  to  our 
domestic  dairy  support  program,  and  I  be- 
lieve action  by  the  President  is  Justified. 

Rapidly  increasing  costs  of  production, 
competition  from  large  volumes  of  foreign 
dairy  products  and  the  lure  of  non-farm  em- 
ployment all  are  and  will  continue  to  be  of 
concern  to  our  dairy  farmers. 

Our  concern  mtist  be  to  provide  the  in- 
centives needed  to  keep  these  farmers  in 
buslnes.?.  If  farmers  do  not  have  price  sta- 
bility, we  won't  have  a  stable  milk  supply. 
And  If  the  price  support  is  not  set  at  a  level 
which  will  keep  these  farms  going,  then 
short  milk  supplies  will  Increase  consumer 
prices  well  above  any  level  that  might  evolve 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  the  price  sup- 
port level. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  believe  we  have 
ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  action  on 
two  levels  Is  needed;  that  we  have  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  level  to  90%  of 
parity,  and  that  action  be  taken  to  curb  the 
importation  of  cheese  selling  for  over  47 
cents  per  pwund.  It  will  be  a  tremendous 
encouragement  economically  for  our  dairy 
farmers — they  have  little  else  nowadays  to 
cheer  about. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Davto  R.  Obey, 
Member  of  Congress. 


SST:    FACTS  AND  FOLLY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  M/.  Speaker,  during  these 
next  few  days  the  Congress  will  decide 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  future  of  tiie  supersonic  transport,  or 
SST  aircraft.  In  making  that  decision, 
we  will  commit  our  country  either  to  an 
enormous  investment  of  money  and  tech- 
nological resources  with  questionable  re- 
turm;  in  ienns  of  profits  and  operational 
performance,  or  we  will  choose  to  post- 
pone this  project  until  .such  time  as  re- 
search enables  us  to  build  an  aircraft 
whose  performance  and  effects  on  the 
environment  have  been  carefully  tested 
to  meet  accepted  standards. 

In  making  a  decision  such  as  this,  that 
will  affect  so  critically  the  future  of  avia- 
tion in  this  country,  we  must  consider 
not  only  the  environmental  questions, 
nut  only  the  economics,  but  the  justifica- 
tion in  terms  of  benefit  to  the  public  for 
using  tax  dollars  to  subsidise  a  project 
undertaken  by  the  commercial  aviation 
industry. 

I  insert  In  the  Record  an  especially  co- 
gent article  written  by  Nancy  L.  Chance 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Ojster 
Bay  Guardian,  one  of  the  fine  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Third  District  of  New 
York,  which  I  believe  reflects  the  views 
of  many  people  concerning  this  vital 
issue: 

Thb  SST:  Facts  and  Folly 

The  history  of  the  super-sonic  transport, 
which  In  our  abbreviating  mania  we  label 
SST,  continues  to  be  written  with  strong 
rhetoric.  Every  major  group  concerned  with 
ecology  and  conservation  has  spoken  emphat- 
ically in  opposition  to  it,  and  many  are  lobby- 
ing actively  against  it  in  Washington.  Yet  its 
advocates  remind  us  that  other  nations  must 
not  be  allowed  to  replace  us  In  the  forefront 
of  this  headlong  race  for  technological  glory, 
and  President  Klxon  has  placed  his  adminis- 
tration firmly  behind  this  argument.  Since 
what  Is  at  stake  la  essentially  an  inunense 
federal  subsidy  to  the  commercial  aviation 
industry,  as  taxpayers  we  must  examine  care- 
fully the  potentledltles  of  this  project  for 
which  so  much  of  our  money  may  yet  be 
spent. 

Any  evaluation  of  the  relationship  between 
price  paid  and  value  received  must  begin 
with  a  statement  of  actual  monetary  cost. 
Development  of  a  single  prototype  will  cost 
a  minimum  of  $1.5  billion,  of  which  $1.8  bll- 
Uon  will  oome  from  federal  funds.  At  least 
300  SSTa  must  be  actually  built  and  sold 
before  the  government  can  break  even  on  de- 
velopmental coats  alone,  and  If  the  Industry 
is  subsequently  unable  to  attract  sufficient 
private  capital  for  actual  production  of 
planes,  the  government  will  then  be  faced 
with  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  rescuing  the 
entire  project  from  imptending  financial  dis- 
aster. The  argument  is  circular  of  course: 
posslblUty  of  future  profit  Justifies  the  orig- 
inal expenditure,  which  becomes  in  turn  the 
Justification  for  massive  additional  expendi- 
tures so  that  the  original  investment  may  not 
be  wasted.  It  shoiUd  be  noted  here  that  the 
SST  would  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  per 
plane  to  buUd,  and  would  consume  twice  the 
fuel  per  mile  as  the  747,  which  carries  many 
more  passengers.  Similarly,  unprofitable  seat- 
mile  costs  have  brought  about  a  suspension 
of  production  in  the  Anglo-French  Concorde, 
for  lack  of  firm  orders  frc»n  any  airline. 

The  total  price  however  Is  paid  in  some- 
what different  coin — it  is  a  question  of  the 
quality  of  life  itself.  Potential  environmental 
dangers  are  enormous,  but  for  the  sake  of 
current  polemics  no  one  possesses  sufficiently 
verifiable  data.  The  proof  must  wait  upon  the 
fact,  but  the  point  once  proven  may  be  Irre- 
versible :  what  shall  we  do  if  we  discover  that, 
in  truth,  disturbance  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere can  permanently  change  the  earth's 
weather  patterns?  And  there  is  the  noise.  We 
are  told  that  super-sonic  flight  will  not  be 
allowed  over  heavily  populated  areas.  Where 
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then  will  the  sonic  boom  come  on  transcon- 
tinental flights — Pittsburgh?  Cleveland? 
Kansas  City?  On  Aug.  28, 1970.  Laurence  Moss, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Committee  for 
Public  Engineering  Policy  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering,  stated  before  a 
Congressional  Committee  hearing  on  the 
SST:  "Sideline  noise  will  be  highly  objection- 
able at  distances  of  15  miles  from  an  air- 
p>ort  of  heavy  use,  such  as  JFK." 

And  for  the  price,  what  is  the  value  re- 
ceived? A  little  prestige,  a  bit  more  speed, 
profits  for  the  aircraft  industry — perhaps. 
Common  Cause  believes  the  government 
should  end  this  wasteful  project  and  Instead 
support  efforts  by  Boeing  and  other  aero- 
space firms  to  diversify  into  fields  such  as 
antipollution  activities,  where  their  technical 
abilities  could  be  better  used.  House  and  Sen- 
ate Afjpropriations  Committees  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  SST  the  first  week  in  March 
and  the  resulting  Appropriations  Bills  wlU  be 
reported  out  to  the  House  the  second  week 
of  March  and  to  the  Senate  shortly  thereaf- 
ter. Common  Cause  urges  those  who  feel 
strongly  about  this  issue  to  communicate 
with  their  elected  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. 


RURAL    DEVELOPMENT    SPECIAL 
REVENUE  SHARING  PROGRAM 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
most  Members  of  this  Congress,  perhaps 
some  reluctantly,  will  admit  that  the 
programs  of  recent  years  designed  to  aid 
farmers  and  people  in  our  small  com- 
munities have  been  something  less  than 
successful.  The  same  problems  still  ex- 
ist In  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  with 
little  accomplished  In  a  positive  turn- 
around of  direction  or  trend. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  at- 
tempted under  the  existing  framework 
to  achieve  better  response  for  and  within 
rural  America.  More  funds  have  been 
allocated  In  most  categories  of  assist- 
ance than  in  previous  years.  But,  a  mas- 
sive assault  upon  the  problem  has  not 
been  possible  because  planning  Is  on  a 
stopgap  basis  rather  than  on  intelligent 
long-range  development. 

Now  this  Congress  has  before  it  the 
first  real  opjDortunlty  to  reverse  tired, 
unworkable  thinking  suid  approach  the 
problem  from  a  new  direction. 

The  »ural  development  special  rev- 
enue-sharing program  proposes  that 
people  in  the  2,600  rural  counties  be 
given  decisionmaking  on  projects  which 
will  benefit  their  communities  the  most. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  return  more 
of  the  financial  resources  which  are 
being  currently  siphoned  from  these 
communities  for  Pedewtl  use. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  65 
million  people  a  chance  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  while  benefiting  the  entire 
Nation.  Harnessing  the  talents  of  rural 
leaders  to  adequate  revenues  to  carry  out 
projects  determined  to  be  most  feasible 
by  local  planners  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  possible  means  of  eventually  re- 
versing the  flow  of  people  Into  our  over- 
crowded and  troubled  cities. 

Freeing  the  Congress  and  national 
leaders  from  the  constant  specifics  of  de- 
termining each  rural  project  is  another 
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plus  to  be  gained  from  block  financing 
of  locally  conceived  expansion  pro- 
grams. 

Having  been  close  to  people  in  rural 
America  for  a  niunber  of  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  few  problems 
they  cannot  handle  on  an  efflcient  plane 
if  permitted  to  make  use  of  more  re- 
sources originating  in  rural  areas — both 
human  and  financial.  Coupling  local  ini- 
tiative with  a  minimum  of  Federal  as- 
sistance is  surely  preferred  to  the  maze 
of  strings  tying  projects  presently  to  the 
Washington  bureaucracy. 

We  have  plenty  of  proof  that  existing 
governmental  conditions  have  not  per- 
mitted proper  development  of  rural 
America.  We  stand  to  gain  much,  and 
lose  nothing,  by  trying  a  different  and 
logical  course  offered  by  this  revenue- 
sharing  legislation. 


SOVIET  SUBMARINE  BASE  AT 
CIENFUEGOS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird,  in  his  recent  report  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
March  9  of  this  year,  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  ballistic-missile  submarine  fleet  is 
presently  the  fastest  growing  element  of 
the  military'  threat  which  the  Soviets 
pose  to  the  survival  of  our  Nation. 

Secretary  Laird  stated: 

The  Soviet  ICBM  threat  Is  augmented  by  a 
substantial  nuclear-powered,  balllstlc-mlsslle 
submarine  fleet,  that  Is  presently  the  fastest 
growing  element  of  the  threat.  The  most 
capable  component  of  this  fleet  Is  the  T-class, 
which,  like  the  U.S.  POLARIS,  has  16  tubes 
for  launching  missiles.  There  are  now  at  least 
17  such  subs  operational — capable  of  launch- 
ing at  least  272  missiles  with  a  range  of  1.300 
nautical  miles.  The  additional  ballistic  mis- 
sile capability  In  older  Soviet  submarines 
gives  them  a  total  of  more  than  350  launchers 
In  the  operational  Inventory.  Another  15  or 
more  Y-claas  submarines  are  In  various  stages 
of  assembly  and  fitting  out.  At  the  ciirrent 
production  rate  of  7-8  SSBNs  per  year,  the 
USSR  could  develop  an  operational  force  of 
T-class  submarines  by  1974,  comparable  In 
size  to  the  current  POLARIS  force.  A  longer 
range  submarine  launched  ballistic  missile  Is 
under  active  development.  We  cannot  estl- 
Qiate  deployment  at  this  time. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  Soviet 
submarine  base  in  Cuba  takes  on  added 
significance.  In  order  to  help  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  this  aspect  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Cuba  as  it  develops  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
latest  intelligence  report  from  Dr.  Ma- 
nolo  Reyes,  a  noted  expert  on  Cuba,  as 
it  was  passed  on  to  him  from  the  Cuban 
Patriotic  Resistance. 

Following  Dr.  Reyes  latest  report  Is  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber 21,  1970,  issue  of  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology  magazine  which  also 
contains  information  bearing  on  the  So- 
viet submarine  base  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba. 

The  two  articles  follow: 
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Soviet  Submarine  Base  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba 

We  have  Jusi  received  new  information 
frijiu  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance  refer- 
ring to  ihe  Rus.si.»n  Navnl  Base  in  Cienfue- 
gos Bay,  m  Cuba.  The  new  information  re- 
veals, among  oilier  things,  the  perimeter  of 
that  base.  On  the  uater,  the  extension  of 
the  Russian  Naval  Base  Is  of  about  4 '4  miles. 
On  land,  on  closed  littoral,  from  La  Milpa  to 
Puuta  Oorda,  It  Ls  of  almost  15  miles. 

According  to  the  report  received  from  the 
Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance.  The  Russian 
Naval  Base  in  Cienfuegos  occupies  the  South, 
South  East,  East  and  North  East  parts  of  the 
Cienfuegos  Bay.  That  Is,  from  the  tip  of  La 
Mllpa  towards  the  East  of  the  Laguna  de 
Ouanaroca.  Prom  there,  towards  the  Ense- 
nada  de  las  Calabazas,  including,  of  course, 
Cayo  Colorado.  Punta  de  la  Trompada.  the 
mouth  of  the  Caonao  River,  the  Estero  de 
Bada.  the  tip  of  La  Hlerba  up  to  Punta  Oor- 
da.  Therefore,  the  sections  of  Laredo.  Playa 
Alegre  and  Punta  Gorda  have  been  vacated. 
All  of  these  places  mentioned  before,  and 
that  form  the  perimeter  of  the  Russian  Nav- 
al Base,  are  precisely  In  the  hands  of  the 
Russians. 

In  Punta  Qorda.  where  the  Naval  Base 
mentioned  before,  ends,  the  militaries  have 
taken  possession  of  all  the  houses,  accroding 
to  the  Resistance.  In  the  attached  photo- 
graph, taken  some  years  ago,  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  extension  of  about  two  blocks  of 
Punta  Oorda,  where  there  are  some  ten 
houses.  All  of  them  have  been  occupied  by 
Russian  Naval  ofBcers,  while  the  so  called 
Bulgarian  and  Russian  technicians  are  stay- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Jagua  In  Punta  Gkirda. 

The  Resistance  also  Informs  that  the  house 
marked  with  an  arrow,  and  of  which  you  can 
see  the  top  part  of  the  building,  belonged 
for  many  years  to  the  Cacicedo  family,  from 
whom  It  was  stolen  by  the  Castro-commu- 
nist regime.  The  house  Is  two  stories  high, 
with  eight  rooms,  six  bathrooms,  a  wide  hall 
on  both  floors  and  Is  of  Spanish  style.  At 
present,  that  house  Is  constantly  visited  by 
Pldel  Castro.  And  the  offices  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  have  been  established  there  and 
It  Is  where  the  Russian  Naval  Staff  meets, 
sometimes  by  Itself,  sometimes  with  Castro. 
Not  over  six  Russian  Naval  officials  of  high 
rank  have  taken  part  of  these  meetings. 
Raul  Castro  has  also  been  at  the  meetings. 

The  high  Russian  Naval  officers  that  go  to 
Cuba,  according  to  the  Reslsta.xe,  meet  in 
F»unta  Qorda.  But  later  they  go,  apparently, 
to  rest  at  the  facilities  built  In  Cayo  Alca- 
traz.  Pacllitles  that  are  far  superior  to  the 
ones  available  to  the  noble  Cuban  people  at 
present.  The  Resistance  Informs  that  the  fa- 
cilities at  Cayo  Alcatraz  are  also  for  the 
change  of  crews  from  the  surface  units  and 
submarines  of  the  Soviet  Union.  According 
to  the  report,  Pldel  and  Raul  Castro  have 
gone  to  Cayo  Alcatrlz.  No  other  Cuban  Is 
permitted  at  present  In  that  key.  The  same  is 
totally  In  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Fi- 
nally, the  Resistance  says  that  Fidel  Castro 
has  ordered  the  fast  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Caonao  River  where  a  strictly  mili- 
tary road  passes  towards  the  Russian  Naval 
Base.  That  military  road  leaves  from  a  point 
of  the  Cienfuegos  road  to  the  Tomas  Asea 
Cemetery,  and  goes  directly  South,  passing 
over  the  Caonao  River,  near  Its  mouth,  cross- 
ing the  San  Mateo  farm  up  to  a  place  called 
El  Laberlnto  de  los  Naturales,  near  Ouanaro- 
ca. Up  to  here  the  latest  Information  re- 
ceived from  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance 
about  Cienfuegos. 

Soviets  Boost  Caribbean  Presence 
(By  Cecil  Brownlow) 
Washington — Soviet  Union  Is  building  to- 
wards an  Impressive  strategic  naval  strength 
In  the  Caribbean  to  pose  a  direct,  immediate 
threat  to  the  U.S.  mainland  and  to  provide 
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pollilcal-mlUtary  muscle  for  Moscow-ori- 
ented organizations  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Home  base  fur  these  operations  is  Com- 
munist Cuba,  where  the  Russians  already 
have  in  place  a  base  lor  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines that  could  become  operational  in  a 
matter  of  days.  From  thU  base  In  Cienfuegos 
(Hundred  Fires )  In  south  central  Cuba,  Rus- 
sian Y-class  nuclear-powered,  balllstlc-mls- 
slle submarines  could  launch  their  ordnance 
from  port,  if  necessary ,  striking  U.S.  East 
Cuasi  targets  as  far  north  as  Boston.  Primary 
mission  of  the  base,  however,  would  be  to 
provide  a  replenishing  point  for  the  sub- 
marines, substantially  extending  the  time 
they  oould  remain  near  their  assigned  sta- 
tions oir  the  U.S.  coast  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Atlantic. 

Tlie  Y-class  submarine  carries  16  1,500-mi- 
range  ballistic  missiles  that  can  be  flred  while 
the  vessel  is  surfaced  or  submergett.  it  is 
similar  in  range  and  ordnance-delivery  capa- 
bilities to  the  US  Navy's  Lockheed  Polaris 
fleet  ballistic  missile  system.  Weapons  ac- 
curacy and  submarine  reactor  .safety  are  con- 
sidered somewhat  Inferior  to  those  of  the 
Polaris,  but  U.S.  officials  believe  the  Soviets 
are  rapidly  overcoming  these  shortcomings. 
Pentagon  authorities  also  estimate  the  Rus- 
sians will  have  35-50  Y-cIass  submarines  op- 
erational by  1974-75. 

The  Soviet  buildup  in  the  Caribbean  Is  a 
further  reflection  of  that  nation's  Increasing 
strategic  strength  and  ae.surance  in  compari- 
son with  the  relatively-declining  position  of 
the  U.S.,  with  Its  reduced  defense  budgets 
and  a  creeping  public  sentiment  for  a  return 
to  its  isolationist  past.  Russia  has  continued 
to  build  additional  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  balllstlc-mlsslle  submarines. 
The  U.S.  has  stood  on  the  quantitative  par  It 
reached  In  1969. 

The  buildup  also  closely  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Soviet  navy's  expanded  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean,  once  considered  a  U.S. 
"mare  nostrum"  as  Is  the  Caribbean  today. 
The  Increasing  Russian  E*-ength  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, designed  to  increase  its  political 
posture  In  the  Middle  East  and  to  intimidate 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization's southern  flank,  already  has  vir- 
tually pushed  the  U.S.  Navy  from  the  eastern 
end  of  that  particular  ocean  (AW&ST  Mar. 
30.  p.  14). 

The  Russian  presence  In  the  Caribbean 
may  never  reach  Its  Mediterranean  propor- 
tions so  far  as  numbers  of  shios  are  con- 
cerned. Logistics  Is  more  difficult,  and  in- 
timidation of  the  U.S.  and  Latin  American 
governments  from  there  much  easier.  But, 
there  Is  little  doubt  the  Soviets  are  moving 
Into  the  Caribbean  to  stay.  Among  the  in- 
dications aside  from  Cienfuegos: 

Soviet  nuclear-  and  dlesel -powered  sub- 
marines plus  surface  vessels  have  been  care- 
fully charting  the  Caribbean  ocean  floor  and 
operational  conditions  for  the  past  several 
years,  particularly  the  two  major  passages 
through  the  West  Indies  to  South  America. 
Searches  usually  are  conducted  by  flotillas 
composed  of  no  more  than  four  ships  to 
dampen  U.S.  concern.  Submarines  have  in- 
cluded the  November-class  anti-submarine- 
warfare  (ASW)  nuclear-powered  attack  ves- 
sel with  excellent  sonar  facilities  to  help 
chart  the  ocean  depths. 

A  Russian  task  group  currently  Is  visiting 
Cuba,  docked  at  the  southern  Cuban  naval 
base  of  AntlUa.  Force  Is  composed  of  a  Fox- 
trot-clase  dlesel-powered  submarine,  an  ASW 
frigate,  with  good  sonar  capabilities,  and  a 
tanker. 

Soviet  Tupolev  Tu-95  Bear  long-range  re- 
connaissance aircraft  have  begun  to  make 
regular  visits  to  Havana  on  nonstop  flights 
to  and  from  Russia,  establishing  a  presence 
and  gathering  reconnaissance  at  the  same 
time.  Four  flights  of  the  four-turboprop  air- 
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craft,  with  an  uru-efueled  range  of  7,800  ml., 
have' been  recorded  by  the  U.S.  since  April. 
Three  of  the  four  were  composed  of  two-air- 
craft formations;  the  third  had  three. 

The  first  two  fUghte  were  detected  in  April, 
during  the  course  of  the  wide-ranging  Soviet 
Oliean  fleet  maneuver  exercises.  The  third 
came  in  May.  The  fourth  flight  of  two  Bears 
was  observed  earlier  this  month  by  U.S.  Air 
Force  General  Dynamics/ Convalr  P-106  In- 
terceptors flying  off  the  Florida  coast.  Esti- 
mated Russia-Havana  flight  time  for  the 
aircraft  without  refueling  Is  17  hr.  U.S. 
ofllclals  believe  a  backup  crew  Is  carried  on 
surli  mit.sionp. 

Thus  far,  no  Soviet  nuclear  submarines 
have  pulled  into  Cienfuegos,  primarily  be- 
cau.se  of  sharp  U.S.  protests  to  Moscow  when 
the  construction  of  shore  facilities  was  de- 
tected in  September  by  USAP/Lockheed  U-2 
high-altitude  aircraft.  This  detection  was 
later  confirmed  by  Navy /Lockheed  P-3  re- 
connaissance planes  hastily  dispatched  from 
the  mainland  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  the  Iso- 
lated U..S.  Navy  enclave  near  the  southern 
end  of  Castro's  Cuba,  to  aid  In  the  sur- 
veillance. 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Cienfuegos  can 
be  transformed  to  operational  status  within  a 
minimum  of  time,  despite  Soviet  assurances 
that  it  has  no  plans  to  take  such  a  step  and 
apparent  State  Dept.  willingness  to  accept 
them. 

Be;,t  reason  to  suspect  Soviet  Intentions — 
and  Its  October  announcement  that  It  is  not 
constructing  "its  military  base  In  Cuba"— is 
the  continued  presence  in  Cienfuegos  of  two 
speciallv  constructed  Russian  barges.  They 
have  been  built  to  accept  the  radioactive 
effluent  salt-water  waste  from  Soviet 
nuclear-powered  submarines. 

Soviet  submarine  reactors  use  salt  water  as 
a  coolant,  as  opposed  to  the  pressurized  dis- 
tilled water  reactors  employed  on  U.S. 
nuclear  vessels.  The  former  method  creates 
an  in-port  radiation  hazard  since  the  salt 
crystals  in  the  water  became  highly  Irradi- 
ated during  the  cooling  process. 

The  tico  barges  are  designed  to  accept  the 
effinent  waste  from  any  visiting  nuclear- 
powered  submarine.  They  then  would  be 
towed  into  the  Caribbean  or  Atlantic  to 
dump  the  radioactive  water.  The  submarines 
do  not  discharge  the  water  while  at  sea.  To 
do  so  would  leave  an  easily  identifiable  trace 
for  tracking  U.S.  ASW  aircraft  and  vessels. 
After  the  U.S.  September  complaints  con- 
cerning the  Cienfuegos  buildup,  the  Russians 
did  remove  a  submarine  tender  from  the 
harbor,  perhaps  the  second  best  after  Guan- 
tanamo as  a  ship  anchorage  In  the  Caribbean. 
The  tender,  however,  has  continued  to  hover 
In  the  region. 

At  Ipast  some  military  specialists  concerned 
icith  the  problem  believe  the  Russians  vHll 
continue  to  "loio  profile"  their  Cienfuegos 
capability  until  their  production  permits 
them  to  base  approximately  10  Y-class  sub- 
marines in  the  harbor.  Then,  their  military 
presence  might  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
U.S.  political  efforts  to  force  them  to  leave. 

The  shift  In  strategic  nuclear  power  since 
1962  leaves  the  U.S.  In  a  much  more  vulner- 
able bargaining  position  than  It  enjoyed  at 
that  time  when  It  forced  the  Soviets  to  re- 
move their  growing  network  of  ground-based/ 
Intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  from 
Cuba.  The  Cuban-based  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
siles could  achieve  the  same  Intimidation  ob- 
ject ive.s  with  the  added  factor  of  mobility. 

In  addition  to  the  barges,  Cienfuegos  har- 
bor has  been  equipped  with  a  steel  subma- 
rine net  stretching  across  the  deep  channel 
of  the  harbor  from  the  mainland  to  the  is- 
land of  Cayo  de  Carenas.  Shallow  water 
areas  of  other  portions  of  the  bay  would 
make  It  difficult  for  U.S.  attack  submarines 
to  penetrate  the  area  without  detection. 

A  recreation  area  and  barracks  complex 
for  enlisted  men  from  the  submarines  also 
bave  been  constructed  on  Cayo  de  Oarenas. 
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Logistics  storage  areas,  a  communications 
center  and  40-inm.  anti-aircraft  gun  em- 
placements to  defend  the  harbor  have  been 
built  on  the  mainland.  The  emplacements 
had  been  occupied,  but  the  guns  were  with- 
drawn following  the  U.S.  complaint.  The  mo- 
bile weapons  could  be  returned  to  position 
on,  short  notice. 

There  axe  no  submarine  repair  facilities 
on  the  Island  or  mainland.  Nor  Is  there  any 
indication  that  the  Russians  plan  to  stock 
missiles  there  to  resupply  the  submarines 
after  they  have  expended  their  initial  stores 
of  ordnance.  The  supposition  Is  that  the  sub- 
marines. If  ordered  to  launch  their  nusslles, 
would  then  be  Instructed  to  return  to  their 
home  base  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  contends  It  reached  a  "verbal 
agreement"  with  Soviet  authorities  In  Octo- 
ber that  the  latter  would  not  establish  a  nu- 
clear submarine  base  In  Cuba,  reaffirming 
terms  of  an  earlier  1962  pact  under  which 
Russia  removed  its  land-based  IBBMs  from 
that  Island.  But,  both  State  Dept.  and  Pen- 
tagon officials  have  been  chary  of  dwelling 
upon  the  specifics. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  has  con- 
ceded, however,  that  the  Soviet  tender  In 
Caribbean  waters  might  sttU  be  employed  to 
service  nuclear  submarines  outside  Cuban 
territorial  limits,  Increasing  their  time  on 
station  by  33-40%.  Y-class  submarines  have 
been  operating  off  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast  for 
the  past  year. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR/MISSING  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday ,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  plight  of  the  over  1,600  American 
men  listed  as  Prisoners  of  War /Missing 
in  Action  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  mistreatment  of  these  men  at 
the  hands  of  their  captors  has  been 
echoed  by  concerned  individuals  and 
groups,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
what  has  been,  and  what  must  con- 
tinue to  be  emphasized  is  the  dual  im- 
position of  torture  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Crovemment.  Not  only  are  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  being  mal- 
treated and  being  denied  the  decency 
and  care  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but 
their  wives,  children  and  parents  have 
undergone  untold  suffering  from  being 
denied  even  the  most  basic  information 
on  the  condition  and  whereabouts  of 
these  missing  and  captured  servicemen. 

What  has  been  lacking  in  this  drive  to 
force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords, 
which  they  have  signed,  is  a  joint  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  Americans,  a  unified 
show  of  support  for  our  men  who  are  be- 
ing held  prisoner  or  whose  whereabouts 
are  unknown.  Because  of  this.  Congress- 
men Myers,  Zion,  and  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  designate  the  week  of  March  21-27 
as  a  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in  Action."  We 
were  very  gratified  to  have  over  170 
Members  of  the  House  join  us  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  is 
due  to  be  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
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this  week.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  week  of 
concern  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
newed effort  on  behalf  of  these  American 
men.  We  have  taken  out  a  special  order 
on  Tuesday,  March  23,  and  we  would 
hke  to  invite  our  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  us  on  the  floor 
that  day  in  expressing  support  for  our 
POW/MIA's. 

The  present  administration  is  very 
much  aware  of  the  need  for  a  revitalized 
effort  in  this  area.  President  Nixon  chose 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  Gridiron  Club 
diimer  on  March  13th  to  pledge  once 
more  his  own  Arm  commitment  to  "ob- 
tain the  release  of  all  our  prisoners  as 
soon  as  possible."  In  the  President's 
words: 

Let  us  give  It  our  oontlnuesfl  dedication 
and  continued  public  understanding,  for  the 
sake  of  the  prisoners,  for  the  sake  of  their 
families,  and  for  the  sake  of  human  decency. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  full  text  of  thp  Pres- 
ident's statement  to  the  attentiori'of  my 
colleagues: 

Statement  by  the  PREsmsNT,  Read  bt  Secre- 
tary OF  State  William  P.  Rogers  at  the 

GaromoN  Clitb  EJinner 

It  is  appropriate  that,  as  the  one  solemn 
note  on  this  evening's  program,  the  Gridiron 
Club  has  chosen  a  matter  of  deep  humani- 
tarian concern  to  all  Americans — the  plight 
of  more  than  1600  U.S.  military  men  captured 
or  missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  Some  of  our 
men  have  been  In  Prisoner  of  War  camps  for 
more  than  six  years,  many  with  no  word  ever 
to  their  famuies.  Many  of  the  families  en- 
dure the  ^ngulsh  of  not  knowing  whether 
their  man  is  dead  or  alive. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  heroism  in  war- 
time: the  raw  courage  of  the  soldier  or  ma- 
rine In  the  field;  the  skill  under  pressure  of 
the  air  crew  in  combat;  the  dedication  of  the 
corpsman  going  after  the  wounded  under  fire. 
Another  kind  of  heroism  Is  that  Imposed  In 
meeting  the  ordeal  of  prolonged  captivity. 

The  three  men  standing  before  you  have 
survived  that  test — but  they  know,  and  we 
all  know,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  others 
who  continue  to  endure  prolonged  confine- 
ment. We  salute  these  three  men  tonight, 
and  In  doing  so  we  honor  their  comrades 
who  remain  in  enemy  hiands.  and  the  many 
who  are  missing.  And  also  we  honor  their 
comrades  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  all  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  those  who  are  Prisoners  of  War 
or  missing  in  action.  As  Journalists  many  of 
you  have  reported  on  this  humanitarian 
problem.  Growing  public  Interest  and  con- 
cern about  our  POW's  stems  to  a  large  ex- 
tei^  from  what  the  news  media  have  done. 
Yqiir""  reporting  has  brought  information  to 
citteens  around  the  world  and  comfort  to  the 
families  by  letting  them  know  these  are  not 
forgotten  men,  far  from  It.  We  believe  that 
some  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
obtaining  information  about  those  captured 
In  Southeast  Asia  results  from  the  awaken- 
ing of  public  opinion  as  a  result  of  your  news 
reports. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  also  about  your 
American  Journalist  colleagues  who  are  miss- 
ing or  captured  In  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as 
the  dozen  other  Journalists  of  other  nations 
who  may  be  In  communist  hands. 

I  fervently  hope  that  all  Americans  will 
continue  to  supfwrt  efforts  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  all  our  prisoners  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  I  proposed  on  October  7,  1970.  So  let  us 
Join  our  prayers  to  this  purpose.  And  let  us 
give  It  our  continued  dedication  and  con- 
tinued public  understanding,  for  the  sake  of 
the  prisoners,  for  the  sake  of  their  families, 
and  for  the  sake  of  human  decency. 
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TRUTH  ARISES  IN  AQ  CRISES 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CAUTORIOA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

lAT.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  often 
dlfBcult  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
and  the  most  sincere  purposes  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  when  conflicting  allega- 
tions are  bandied  about. 

The  truth  is  even  more  diflQcult  to  as- 
certain when  the  subject  is  remote  and 
willful  efforts  are  made  to  deceive. 

The  farm-labor  crises  in  California  are 
examples  of  how  the  truth  can  be  sub- 
verted and  persons  can  be  misled  when 
they  are  able  to  leam  only  from  a  single 
source. 

The  truth  about  the  farm-labor  crisis 
Is  emerging;  however,  more  information 
is  necessary.  The  tone  of  the  eastern 
press  has  begim  to  reflect  a  new  and 
more  informed  attitude  concerning  the 
reasons  for  the  attempted  strikes  and 
boycotts  of  California  lettuce;  however, 
more  accuracy  is  necessary.  Some  light 
Is  beginning  to  shine;  but  much  dark- 
ness remains. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
keep  an  open  mind  until  all  of  the  evi- 
dence is  in.  I  urge  the  contaittees  of  the 
Congress  which  may  be  caUed  upon  to 
consider  legislation  in  the  farm  labor 
field  to  conduct  hearings  in  the  field,  to 
solicit  testimony  and  evidence  from  the 
persons  involved  and  affected  before  any 
decisions  are  made. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 
which  I  urge  everyone  residing  outside  of 
California  to  read: 

Truth  Akises  in  Ao  Ckxsbs 

Slowly  but  tellingly,  the  truth  about  the 
continuous  crisis  in  Calif omla  agriculture — 
first  In  grapes,  then  In  melons,  currently  In 
lettuce — Is  coming  to  light.  Pact  after  fact 
has  been  produced.  And,  as  each  fact  appears 
the  effort  of  Cesax  Chavez's  United  Farm 
Workers  to  control  crop  production  Is  re- 
vealed to  be  the  nefarious  scheme  that  It  Is. 

Within  the  past  week  came  the  debunlElng 
by  health  authorities  of  UFWOCs  cry  that 
field  workers  have  been  physically  harmed 
by  pesticides  and  fertilizers  used  by  growers. 
Chavez  has  claimed  that  "hundreds  of  work- 
ers" are  pol£»ned  each  year. 

State  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
checked  with  the  chief  health  officer  of  Mon- 
terey County,  which  contains  the  world's 
lettuce-growing  capital — SaUnas.  "In  1969 
there  were  no  cases  of  harmful  effect  caused 
by  this  source,"  replied  Monterey's  Dr.  B.  S. 
Praser.  "In  1970  there  were  three  cases.  The 
three  cases  were  extremely  minor  in  nature 
and  after  treatment  the  workers  returned 
to  their  jobs."  Studies  In  other  leading  crop 
counties — Kem,  San  Joaquin,  Imperial.  Sac- 
ramento, Fresno — produced  similar  repOTts. 

Only  a  few  dozen  Incidents  In  a  two-year 
period,  among  more  than  20,000  workers, 
cculd  be  found.  Which,  says  the  Free  Mar- 
keting Council  In  Los  Angeles,  Is  ample  evi- 
dence that  UFWOC  has  spread  an  iintrue 
story  of  death  and  rampant  disability  across 
the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  Marketing  Council  Is  send- 
ing representatives  across  the  United  States, 
showing  dvil  leaders  that  our  harvesters  do 
not  live  In  the  neglect  and  poverty  ptUnted 
by  Chavez — but.  In  fact,  are  the  hl^est-pald 
In  the  nation.  State  flgtires  show  woilterB  anr- 
erage  $2.90  per  hour.  In  specialized  lettuce- 
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cutting,  Income  averages  $160  per  week  for 
39  hours  of  work,  or  $8200  per  year  for  50 
weeks  of  labor.  UFWOC  propagandizes  that 
farm  housing  Is  a  disgrace.  The  State  De- 
I>artment  of  Housing  and  CommurUty  De- 
velopment points  to  2000  new  living  units 
built  for  workers  In  recent  years  and  with 
no  shortage  of  homes.  In  California,  under 
a  deal  with  the  federal  government,  migrant 
workers  are  paid  to  build  their  own  pre- 
fabricated homes — after  they  are  given  free 
training  in  construction  work. 

Lack  of  protection  under  law  for  the  field 
hand  Is  still  another  old  UPTVOC  allegation. 

This  week  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
stated  that  of  10  protective  laws  recom- 
mended to  the  states  by  Labor,  California 
has  nine  In  effect.  In  the  protective-law  area, 
no  state  other  than  this  one  has  more  than 
six  of  the  fwescrlbed  statutes  on  Its  books. 
This  Is  the  only  state,  for  Instance,  which 
provides  temporary  dlsabUity  insurance  ($25 
to  $87  per  week,  plus  $12  daily  hospital 
benefit)  to  ill  or  injured  farmworlrers.  We 
are  among  the  few  with  a  minimum  wage 
law,  wage-collection  laws  and  farm-labor- 
camp  regulation  laws. 

Boycotting  of  lettuce  has  been  called  a 
"success"  by  militants  under  Chavez.  If  so, 
the  Teamsters  Union  is  not  aware  of  It.  As 
of  Feb.  7,  the  Teamsters  refused  to  truck 
smy  "black  eagle"  insignia  UFWOC  lettuce 
into  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  and  this 
week  ref)orted  their  act  had  been  close  to 
100  per  cent  effective.  At  the  moment,  very 
little  lettuce  carrying  the  Chavez  stamp  of 
approval  Is  available  In  either  city. 

Point  after  ijoint,  fact  after  fact,  has  been 
hammered  home  to  those  outside  the  state 
who  have  been  misled. 

And,  the  farm  industry  assures  us,  this 
Is  only  the  beginning. 
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BRIDGE  BETWEEN  ISRAEL  AND 
ARAB  WORLD 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NfEW     TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
thinking  is  going  on  in  Israel  today  about 
the  political  future  of  the  area.  While 
in  Jerusalem  recently,  I  read  with  in- 
terest an  article  in  the  Jerusalem  Post 
which  was  introduced  by  the  editor,  as 
follows: 

An  economic  and  political  federation  of 
Independent  Jewish  and  Arab  states  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  Is  the  only  hope  for 
lasting  peace  in  our  area,  writes  Naftall  H. 
Beln  in  this  Personal  Viewpoint  column. 
Such  a  development  might  take  10  to  20 
years,  and  the  resultant  commonwealth 
would  serve  as  a  genuine  bridge  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  world,  he  believes. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Beins  article  follows: 
Pedkral  Wat  to  M.E.  Pkacse 

If  we  genuinely  want  peace,  security  and 
the  integrity  of  the  character  of  our  own 
state  within  the  wholeness  of  the  Holy 
Land,  within  Its  historical  borders  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan — as  we  do— and  If  the 
Arabs  demand  a  similar  status  for  them- 
selves— as  they  do — then  both  parties  can 
have  that  only  in  the  form  of  an  economic 
and  political  federation  of  two  Independent 
states.  Israel  on  one  hand,  and  an  Arab 
Palestinian-Jordan  state  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan. 

The  latter  should  receive  Oaza  as  Its  sea- 
port and  a  free-zone  In  Haifa  port.  No  cor- 
ridors should  be  needed,  because  both  peo- 
plee  would  be  accorded  full  freedom  of  move- 


ment and  residence,  and  gradually  also  of 
work  and  settlement,  in  all  parts  of  a  Joint 
federal  commonwealth.  This  would  develop 
through  vision  and  goodwill.  In  natural 
stages  during  10  to  20  years,  into  the  flourish- 
ing whole  of  Eretz-Ylsrael  and  "Falastln" 
respectively. 

DEFENCE    COOPERATION 

Such  a  union  could  begin  Its  common 
administration  with  a  Joint  committee  for 
defence  and  foreign  affairs,  backed  by  some 
kind  of  a  joint  defence  organization.  This 
nucleus  would  gradually  and  necessarUy 
develop.  In  the  course  of  time.  Into  a  full- 
fledged  federal  government  under  which  the 
final  borders  between  the  two  states  would 
certainly  lose  much  of  their  present  impor- 
tance. The  name  and  constliullonai  charac- 
ter of  the  Arab  state  would  be  for  the  Arabs 
alone  to  decide.  Any  representative  leader- 
ship of  it  should  be  welcome  to  us. 

The  Arab  Palestine-Jordan  state  thus  fed- 
erated with  Israel  would  serve  as  a  genuine 
bridge  between  us  and  the  Arab  world, 
whose  moral  backing  it  would  enjoy.  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  a  convenient 
bridge  for  the  Arabs  to  the  best  achieve- 
ments of  western  civilisation,  without  any 
strings  attached.  Oxir  present  efforts  in  the 
Weet  Bank  represent  a  good  start  for  such 
beneficial  co-operation.  Mass  tourism  would 
enter  from  both  sides  to  the  Holy  Places  of 
the  three  great  religions,  all  properly  super- 
vised by  their  own  autonomous  religious  au- 
thorities and  their  Integrity  internationally 
guaranteed. 

Re-united  Jerusalem,  never  in  history  any 
nation's  capital  other  than  that  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  should  remain  a  united  munici- 
pality and  Israel's  capital.  It  should,  how- 
ever, also  become  the  federation's  central  ad- 
ministrative seat  and  in  Its  final  stage  its 
capital.  An  Arab  local  government  con- 
stituency arrangement  and  the  option  of 
Jerusalem's  Arab  residents  to  choose  be- 
tween the  citizenships  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  state,  without  prejudice  to  their  full 
municipal  rights,  should  go  far  to  meet 
Arab  national  aspirations  in  the  Jerusalem 
region.  Without  underestimating  the  many 
difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
execution,  such  a  solution  should  be  attain- 
able. 

A  federation  on  such  lines  would  probably 
become  In  due  course  the  stable  nucleus  for 
some  kind  of  a  Middle  Eastern  Common 
Market. 

A  federal  solution  would  considerably 
facUltate  an  equitable  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem,  obviously  one  of  the  pre-reqiUsltes 
of  a  lasting  peace  with  the  Arabs.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  Arab  federal  partner,  rapidly  de- 
veloping with  our  constructive  aid,  would 
eagerly  absorb  a  good  deal  of  the  valuable 
man-power,  senselessly  wasted  for  so  many 
years  In  dreadful  refugee  camps.  The  griev- 
ances caused  by  the  harsh  conditions  in  the 
campus  would  disappear  and  with  them  a 
good  deal  of  the  hostUlty  of  the  previous 
camp  Inmates. 

For  other  refugees  within  and  outside  the 
occupied  territories  places  of  work  and  reset- 
tlement should  be  found  elsewhere  by  Joint 
efforts  and  with  International  assistance.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  generous  compensa- 
tion should  be  provided  for  all  those  whose 
property  wb«  expropriated  or  destroyed  or 
should  also  be  made  for  the  reunion  of  fami- 
lies and  other  hardship  cases  in  Israel  proper. 

A    TUaNINO   POINT 

The  public  declaration  of  this  peace  con- 
cept might  mean  a  turning  point  In  our  polit- 
ical situation  and  In  that  of  the  Middle  East. 
A  new  wave  of  goodwill  would  be  created 
among  our  friends  and  would-be-friends  in 
the  world.  It  would  help  to  forestall  the  su- 
perficlally  conceived  or  Inimical  peace  plana 
offered  so  generously  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 

It  would  certainly  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the   moderates   In  the   Arab   countries  and 
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especially  on  the  West  Bank.  It  would  soon 
make  armed  resistance  against  us  appear 
superfluous  and  woxild  help  to  clip  the  wings 
of  the  terrorists.  In  the  absence  of  any  other 
solution,  all  sides  might  ultimately  be  won 
over,  hopefully,  to  such  an  equitable  and 
attainable  compromise. 

Unfortunately,  the  Arab-Israel  conflict, 
originally  confined  to  the  Palestine  problem, 
has  gradually  expanded  Into  a  power  conflict 
between  Israel,  with  the  Jewish  people  In 
the  world  behind  it,  and  the  Arab  world,  the 
latter  mainly  represented  by  Egypt,  Its 
strongest  and  most  ambitious  power.  Danger- 
ously behind  it  looms  a  possible  super-power 
conflict.  Obviously,  the  Jarring  talks'  main 
task  will  have  to  be  to  defuse  this  dangerous 
conflict  and  to  disengage  both  sides  from  the 
heavily  armed  confrontation  on  the  Egyptian 
front.  Even  this,  however,  wlU  hardly  be 
possible,  If  we  cannot  show  at  least  a  tangi- 
ble concept  intended  to  solve  the  Palestine 
problem,  the  origin  and  hard  core  of  the  con- 
flict. 

ANNEXATION 

The  idea  of  an  Arab-Israel  coexistence, 
based  on  a  federal  solution  as  elaborated 
above,  has  steadily  gained  support  during  the 
last  years  in  Israel.  Events  and  developments 
m  this  area  since  last  summer  have  strength- 
ened the  tendency  In  this  direction.  It  may 
well  be  assumed  that  such  a  peace  movement 
should  now  be  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  our 
population.  It  may  replace  the  senseless 
movements  for  and  against  withdrawal  from 
the  occupied  territories.  It  certainly  should 
take  the  sting  out  of  the  suicidal  movement 
for  large-scale  annexations.  Contrary  to  aU 
these  movements,  which  can  only  destroy 
the  unity  of  our  people  without  reaching  any- 
thing positive,  the  proposed  peace  movement 
would  tend  to  unite  most  of  them. 
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Safety  authorities  have  tried  everything. 
There  are  fines,  assessment  of  points,  traf- 
fic school,  suspension  of  licenses  and  a  con- 
tinuing appeal  for  the  traffic  courts  to  be 
tough.  The  results  are  only  partly  successful. 

However,  we've  hetud  of  one  program  that 
seems  to  be  quite  effective.  In  Chicago,  Cook 
County  Traffic  Court  Judge  Baymond  Berg 
has  a  simple  formtila  he  applies  to  anyone 
convicted  of  drunk  driving.  Loss  of  license  for 
a  year  and  at  least  seven  days  in  JaU.  Judge 
Berg  started  his  plan  In  December.  During 
January  and  February  of  this  year  there  were 
19  fewer  traffic  deaths  in  Chicago  than  in 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  which  represents 
a  reduction  of  40  percent. 

Kentucky  recorded  more  than  1000  high- 
way deaths  during  1970.  The  state  of  In- 
diana had  more  than  1500.  Drinking  and 
driving  Is  blamed  for  about  half  the  total. 
Which  means  about  1200  people  were  victims 
of  drivers  who  had  had  too  much  alcohol. 

Judge  Berg's  plan  might  also  work  In  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana.  We  admit  It's  harsh 
punishment.  But  measure  that  against  the 
loss  of  a  life. 


EARTH  DAY 


WAVE  EDITORIAL  RECOMMENDS 
STIFFER  SENTENCES  FOR  DRUNK 
DRIVERS 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4,  WAVE,  a  radio  and  television  station 
ill  Louisville  broadcast  an  editorial  per- 
taining to  the  fatalities  that  have  oc- 
curred on  Kentucky  and  Indiana  high- 
way.s  attributable  to  dnmk  drivers. 

The  editorial  cites  the  experiences  of 
Judge  Baymond  Berg,  of  the  Cook 
County,  Chicago  traffic  court  who  im- 
poses a  minimum  sentence  of  7  days  in 
jail  and  a  year's  suspension  of  a  driver's 
license  for  anyone  convicted  of  drunk 
driving.  A  rejiluction  of  40  percent  in  traf- 
fic deaths  in  Chicago  during  January 
and  February  of  this  year  as  compared 
to  1970  is  attributed  to  the  judge's  stem 
punishment. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
DatrNK  Drivino 

More  than  1.200  people  might  be  alive  In 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  today  If  drinking 
drivers  had  stayed  off  the  highways  last  year. 

National  statistics  Indicate  that  roughly 
half  the  traffic  fatalities  are  caused  by  peo- 
ple who  drink  and  drive.  Most  of  them  are 
social  drinkers.  And  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  have  a  few  drinks  believe  they  are 
still  capable  of  driving 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 406  calling  for  the  designation  of 
March  21,  the  Vernal  Equinox,  as  "Earth 
Day."  I  want  to  advocate  this  resolution 
as  proper  and  fitting  for  Congress  to 
enact. 

Plrst,  I  think  such  a  congressional 
designation  would  be  appropriate  to  set 
1  day  aside  to  focus  national  and  world 
attention  on  oiu-  earth.  The  environ- 
mental enthusiasm  we  all  know  is  being 
expressed  is  not  a  transitory  expression 
but  an  expression  that  I  think  will  prove 
a  lasting,  as  well  as  a  very  legitimate, 
concern.  The  Congress  should  foster  and 
commemorate  this  concern. 

The  Vernal  Equinox  is  an  appropriate 
day  as  historically  the  beginning  of 
spring  has  been  a  time  of  celebration. 
Unfortunately,  relatively  few  people  to- 
day, except  perhaps  for  lovers  and  poets, 
pay  enough  attention  to  this  fundamen- 
tally appealing  occasion.  We  in  Congress 
can  repair  this  oversight  by  encouraging 
everyone  to  participate  in  Earth  Day. 

The  Vernal  Equinox,  March  21,  marks 
the  day  when  most  of  the  worlds  popu- 
lation, those  of  us  who  live  in  the  in- 
creasingly crowded  and  increasingly 
polluted  Northern  Hemisphere,  put  drab 
winter  behind  and  welcome  spring. 
Traditionally  with  spring,  the  earth  it- 
self forces  all  of  us  to  observe  a  certain 
equality;  namely,  whether  you  live  in 
Greenland,  Gambia,  New  York,  or  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  first  day  of  spring 
you  enjoy  exactly  12  hours  of  daylight 
and  12  hours  of  darkness.  The  beginning 
of  spring  emphasizes  man's  equality  and 
is  a  time  symbolic  of  hope  and  the  re- 
generation of  life. 

The  United  Nations  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, U  Thant,  has  already  signed  an 
Earth  Day  proclamation  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Earth  Day  on  March  21,  1971. 
This  commemoration  by  the  U.N.  is  a 
fresh  example  of  what  President  Elsen- 
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hower  called  a  "people  to  people  pro- 
gram." This  proclamation  has  already 
been  signed  by  a  number  of  eminent  per- 
sonalities, including  Col.  Buzz  Aldrin, 
U.S.  astronaut;  Luther  H.  Evans,  former 
director-general  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization; Miss  Margaret  Mead,  an- 
thropologist; Miss  Estelle  Feldman, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Man  and 
Environment  of  the  1970  World  Youth 
Assembly,  and  Chief  S.  O.  Adebo,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  United  Nations  Insti- 
tute for  Train  and  Research.  This  coim- 
try  can  follow  the  U.N.  lead  and  take  the 
leadership  to  designate  a  day  for  envi- 
ronmental focus,  We  should  do  this. 

The  UN  Secretary-General  will  issue 
a  message  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
servsmce  of  Earth  Day,  and  will  attend 
a  private  ceremony  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters  at  which  the  Peace  Bell 
will  be  rung.  The  ceremony  will  take 
place  at  2  p.m.  on  Sunday,  March  21, 
the  hour  of  the  signing  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco  oa 
June  26, 1945. 

Many  fine  groups  such  as  Kiwanis, 
church  groups,  and  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations organized  for  a  VMiety  of  other 
purposes  are  endorsing  Earth  Day  and 
are  making  plans  for  this  purpose.  Under 
the  uniting  slogan  "Now  is  the  time  for 
all  good  people  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
their  planet"  organizations  with  more 
traditional  direct  connection  with  the 
fight  to  improve  our  environment,  espe- 
cially in  high  schools  and  colleges,  are 
planning  to  take  time  out  from  their 
daily  activities  In  this  field  to  rededicate 
themselves  by  joining  in  what  could 
easily  become  a  worldwide  event. 

A  single  day  could  provide  the  sharp 
focus  for  nationwide  media  and  could 
perhaps  best  foster  an  awareness  and 
careful  examination  of  our  environment- 
al predicament. 

I  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  the  designation  of  Earth 
Day  and  the  reporting  out  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  406. 


POSTAL  CLERKS  CELEBRATE  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  Santa  Clara  Local  1832  which 
will  be  this  Saturday,  March  20.  This 
group  deserves  our  recognition  not  only 
as  a  valuable  and  responsible  labor  or- 
ganization, but  also  as  a  civic-minded 
group.  They  have  been  active  in  com- 
munity projects,  such  as  the  youth  ath- 
letic league  as  well  as  other  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  all  the  members  of  the  local 
on  this  40th  anniversary  and  commend 
their  efforts  to  be  of  service  to  the  city 
of  Santa  Clara. 
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SST — SYMBOL  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE 
FOR  THE  WEALTHY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress  I  have  at  every  oppor- 
tunity opposed  the  continued  Govern- 
ment subsidy  of  development  costs  for 
the  supersonic  transport  plane.  Since  my 
last  vote,  I  have  followed  the  argimients 
for  and  against  this  project,  and  find  I 
still  oppose  this  expenditure  of  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

Although  I  share  the  deep  concern 
of  conservationists  about  the  possible 
long-range  consequences  to  our  environ- 
ment should  this  plane  become  a  reality, 
my  basic  objections  are  and  have  been, 
economic  said  social  in  nature.  For  us  to 
pour  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  into  a 
project  which,  even  should  it  prove  suc- 
ce.s.'jful  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  its 
promoters,  would  admittedly  provide 
only  additional  luxury  transport  for  a 
handful  of  rich  world  travelers  is.  in  mj' 
opinion,  both  questionable  economics 
and  bad  governmental  policy. 

Every  government  at  any  time  must 
make  the  choice  between  socially  useful 
Bind  socially  liseless  activity.  It  is  es- 
sentially on  the  balance  of  these  two  ex- 
tremes that  governments  and  nations 
rise  or  fall.  For  any  government  such  a 
symbol  as  the  SST  which  represents  con- 
cern for  the  rich  over  the  needs  of  the 
many,  would  be  questionable.  But  for  a 
country  whose  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem is  a  shambles,  a  country  in  which 
the  average  citizen  in  average  circum- 
stances cannot  travel  50  miles  with  an.v 
degree  of  comfort  or  speed,  such  a  symbol 
of  taxpayer  money  lavished  on  such  a 
travel  luxury  item  as  the  SST  is  a  sym- 
bol of  social  irresponsibility.  It  is  a 
choice  for  a  socially  useless  project  as  op- 
posed to  potential  socially  useful  activ- 
ities which  surround  us. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  SST  once 
in  production  will  provide  employment. 
TTie  problem  in  my  mind,  however,  is 
that  it  is  socially  useless  employment. 

With  our  cities  fast  becoming  crime- 
ridden,  bankrupt  shambles;  with  our 
Nation's  railroads  either  bankrupt  or 
teetering  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  with 
mass  transportation  virtually  nonexist- 
ent; with  the  danger  of  this  once  clean 
and  beautiful  land  of  ours  becoming  a 
septic  society  drowned  in  its  own  pollu- 
tion, surely  this  $290  million  we  are  being 
asked  to  lavish  on  the  SST  can  be  put  to 
some  greater  social  good.  The  scientific 
knowledge  and  engineering  talents  of  our 
Nation  could  be  directed  to  meeting  these 
critical,  immediate  concerns.  These  are 
the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

As  to  the  supposed  economic  necessity 
of  this  proposed  project,  I  place  into  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
TlBMS  of  this  date,  which  deals  quite 
fully  and  explicitly  with  that  fallacy. 
SwAixowiNG  A  Lemon 

Tbe  economic  arguments  ag&lnst  the  su- 
personic tr&nsport  continue  to  pile  up.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  Prof.  George  W.  Rathjens  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
warned  Congress  against  buying  "a  pig  In  a 
poke."  He  demonstrated  that  design  changes 
Intended  to  reduce  the  SST's  severe  noise 
level  would  almost  certainly  mean  such  In- 
creases In  the  plane's  weight  and  operating 
costs  that  It  could  not  be  a  profitable  plane. 

However,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitnl 
yesterday  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee approved  the  full  «3Q0  million  re- 
quested for  SST  by  the  Administration.  The 
House  will  vote  later  this  week  on  the  meas- 
ure, which  will  then  be  taken  up  in  the 
Senate. 

Prof.  Paul  Samuelson  of  MIT.,  a  Nobol 
Prize  winning  economist,  has  described  the 
plane  succinctly  as  perhaps  "the  biggest  lem- 
on ever  devised"  In  Washington.  He  refuted 
the  contention  that  this  country  has  to  build 
Its  own  SST  to  compete  In  the  world  aviation 
market  with  the  Anglo-French  Concorde  The 
plane's  backers  use  this  argument  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Insisting  In  Loudon  and 
Paris  that  the  Concorde  Is  needed  to  head 
off  the  Americans  atid  In.slstlng  In  Washing- 
ton that  the  SST  lb  needed  to  head  off  the 
Europeans. 

SST  advocates  al.so  like  to  have  It  both 
ways  In  another  stage  or  the  argument.  When 
the  possible  danger  of  the  plane's  vtipur  to 
the  thin  air  of  the  upper  atmosphere  U 
pointed  out.  they  piously  Insist  that  only  two 
or  three  prototypes  are  being  built  for  test 
piu^joses.  Btil  when  the  possible  Jobs  and 
profits  are  being  glowingly  described,  they 
admit  that  they  want  fleets  of  these  planes 
built. 

Professor  Samuelson  testified  that  the  SST 
would  be  "relatively  InelTectlve  "  In  provlduif," 
jobs.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  theme  that 
the  labor  unions  are  hammerutg  hard  In 
their  pro-SSr  lobbying.  There  is  a  case  to 
be  made  for  stimulating  the  ecouoniy,  and 
the  expenditure  of  $2  billion  in  public  funds, 
whether  spent  for  this  useless  airplane  or 
for  building  pyramids,  would  be  a  stimulus. 
But  with  schools,  hospitals,  housing,  mass 
transit,  medical  research,  care  of  the  men- 
tally ill  and  the  mentally  retarded  and  dozens 
of  other  social  Institutions  and  programs 
desperately  pinched  for  money.  It  is  fantastic 
that  the  .\.F.L.-C.I.O.  Is  beating  on  Con- 
gressmen's doors  In  behalf  of  this  supersonic 
lemion. 

The  Machinists  Union  hopes  that  addi- 
tional Jobs  may  develop  for  Its  members  If 
the  SST  proves  viable  and  If  the  airlines 
buy  It.  But  most  of  these  hypothetical  Jobs 
are  some  years  In  the  distance  and  may  never 
materialize  If  the  plane's  operating  costs 
make  it  a  commercial  failure.  It  is  one  thing 
to  Invest  public  funds  In  a  worthwhile  so- 
cial project.  It  Is  another  to  gamble  them 
against  the  economic  odds  In  a  project  for 
which  there  Is  no  dependable  market,  no 
customer  demand,  and  no  redeeming  social 
ptirpose.  It  Is  strange  that  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O 
cannot  tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  with- 
out even  touching  upon  the  environ- 
mental questionability  of  this  project, 
I  shall  continue  to  vote  against  addition- 
al f imds  for  the  SST. 


March  17,  1971 


DR.  FREDERIC  SUTTER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  early  this  year  Staten  Island 
lost  a  distinguished  citizen  and  church- 
man when  Rev.  Dr.  Frederic  Sutter  died 
at  the  age  of  95.  A  church  In  Stapleton, 


built  under  his  direction  In  1914.  stands 
as  but  one  monument  to  his  humanltar- 
lanlsm;  his  greater  moniunents  are  the 
thousands  of  Islanders  who  were 
touched  by  his  gentleness  and  belief  in 
God.  An  article  from  the  Staten  Island 
Advance,  written  by  Christine  Keene, 
describes  the  work  of  this  tireless  cham- 
pion of  the  community.  I  commend  the 
article  to  my  colleagues: 

Church,   College,   Commt'nity   in   Last 
Farewell  to  Dr.  Sutter 

(By  ChrLstlne  Keene) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederic  Sutter,  whose  list 
of  achievements  and  honors  stretched  as 
long  as  his  95  years,  was  burled  yesterday 
from  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  In  Stapleton. 
an  Institution  that  Is  synonymous  with  the 
Sutter  name 

The  son  of  a  German  stonecutter.  Dr. 
Sutter  rose  to  prominence  on  Staten  Island 
for  his  tireless  elforta  on  behalf  ul  his  Staple- 
ton  church,  his  alma  mater.  'Wagner  College, 
and  the  Island  commvnilty.  He  died  Sunday 
In  Staten  Island  Hospital  following  a  stroke. 

Htmdrcds  of  mourners  crowded  Into  the 
57-year-old  church,  filing  p>ast  a  stone  bust 
of  Dr.  Sutter  that  wae  given  to  Wagner 
College  17  years  ago. 

DUILT    IN    1»14 

The  towering,  stone  church,  built  In  1914 
under  Dr.  Sutter's  direction,  seemed  a  fitting 
place  to  pay  tribute  to  the  clergyman  who 
hnd  ministered  there  for  more  than  six  dec- 
ades 

The  clergyman's  grandson,  the  president 
of  Wagner  College,  the  assistant  pastor  of 
Trinity  Church  and  the  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  look  turns  conducting  the  fu- 
neral service." 

The  Rev  Carl  R  Sutter  of  San  Francisco, 
a  grandson  of  Dr  Sutter  and  the  tlilrd  gen- 
eration of  Sutters  serving  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  clergymen,  delivered  the  Invoca- 
tion prayers  and  read  a  p.salm,  while  the  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Wakefield,  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Stapleton  church,  read  the  Bible  lessons  and 
gave  the  benediction. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Graefe,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Synod,  delivered  the  address 
praising  Dr.  Sutter's  "unselfish  service"  In 
"never  losing  sight  of  living  hope"  through- 
out all  his  years  of  work. 

Dr.  Arthur  O.  Davidson,  president  of  Wag- 
ner College,  an  institution  Dr.  Sutter  bol- 
stered and  shaped  in  its  early  history  on 
Staten  Island  and  continued  to  watch  over 
ever  since,  gave  the  eulogy. 

KEEP    COLLEGE    ALTVE 

"Chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  over 
40  years.  Instrumental  in  movinc;  Wagner 
College  to  Staten  Island  from  Rochester. 
N."Vr..  In  1918.  acting  president  of  the  college 
three  times  and  chairman  emeritus  the  last 
12  year.s.  he  kept  the  college  alive,  then 
firmed  Its  foundation  and  directed  Its  pur- 
pose and  growth."  Dr.  Davidson  said. 

Dr.  Davidson  stressed  the  late  clergyman's 
continuing  Interest  In  the  college  and  Us 
students. 

"He  spent  much  time  on  the  campus,"  he 
continued.  "He  talked  to  freshman  cla.sses  on 
opening  day  for  52  years,  attended  athletic 
events  until  last  year  and  participated  In  the 
planning,  groundbreaking  and  dedication  of 
everv  building  on  the  campus  erected  since 
1918." 

In  1951,  Dr.  Davidson  said,  the  college  that 
Dr.  Sutter  often  referred  to  as  "the  baby  left 
on  his  doorstep"  named  its  newly  con- 
structed gymnasium  after  him. 

The  Wagner  president  said  Dr.  Sutter 
would  be  remembered  as  "pastor  .  .  .  not  to 
Trinity  alone  .  .  .  not  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  .  .  .  not  to  Wagner  College  alone  .  .  . 
but  to  us  all." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  pur- 
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pie-draped  coffin  was  wheeled  from  the 
church  and  placed  in  a  hearse  across  from 
Dr.  Sutter's  residence  at  333  3t.  Paul's  Ave. 

The  esteemed  clergyman's  famUy,  includ- 
ing his  three  sons,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carl  J.  Sut- 
ter, pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  and  Herbert, 
and  Frederick;  his  five  grandchildren  and  six 
great  grandchildren  followed  the  hearse  to 
Moravian  Cemetery,  where  Dr.  Sutter  was 
burled  beside  his  wife  of  55  years,  Emma, 
who  died  in  1954. 

The  tributes  and  memorials  to  Dr.  Sutter 
are  likely  to  continue  for  several  months. 

-nie  Rev.  Frederick  Boos,  principal  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  School,  conducted  a  me- 
morial service  for  Dr.  Sutter  this  mormng  In 
the  church  attended  by  the  children  ol  the 
school. 

Wagner  College  also  plaiis  a  memorial  to 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester. 


THE  LATE  WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  mark  the  death  of 
Whitney  M.  Young,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League.  He  was  a 
man  of  intcsrity,  honor  and  high  con- 
viction who  was  devoted  to  protecting  the 
civil  rights  and  promoting  the  economic 
improvement  of  the  black  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  practical  man, 
knowledgeable  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment, and  yet  he  was  deeply  committed 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  spent 
equality  for  all  Americans. 

Whitney  Youns  was  a  native  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  spent 
his  early,  formative  years  there.  His 
father  was  a  prominent  educator  in 
Kentucky  and  doubtless  young  Whitney 
learned  much  about  life  and  love  of  his 
fellow  man  at  his  father's  knee. 

Upon  receiving  his  army  discharge  at 
the  close  of  World  War  n,  Whitney 
Young  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota for  graduate  study  and  was 
awarded  a  master's  degree  in  social  work. 
In  1947  he  accepted  a  position  as  director 
of  industrial  relations  and  vocational 
guidance  with  the  St.  Paul,  Miim..  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Urban  League,  an 
agency  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of 
racial  prejudice  and  job  discrimination 
in  America.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
years'  service  as  dean  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  at  Atlanta  University,  he 
was  to  remain  with  the  National  Urban 
League  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1961  he 
assumed  the  position  of  executive  direc- 
tor. 

Under  the  authority  of  Whitney  Young, 
the  National  Urban  League  was  to  be- 
come one  of  the  truly  influential  non- 
governmental forces  in  the  United  States 
working  toward  the  self-sufficiency  of 
the  poor  American  whether  black  or 
white.  There  were  60  chapters  of  the  Ur- 
ban League  when  Whitney  Young  took 
over  the  reins  a  decade  ago.  Today  there 
axe  98  chapters.  It  was  mainly  through 
his  strong  efforts  that  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  yearly  by  various  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  to  aid  poor  and 
deprived  citizens  of  this  country. 
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Whitney  Yoimg  did  not  stress  public 
protests  to  call  attention  to  the  inequities 
suffered  by  his  people.  But,  rather,  he 
worked  hard  and  untiringly  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment to  find  and  fimd  cures  for  these 
inequities.  He  was  quite  effective  in  his 
dealings  with  governmental  officials  an4 
private  citizens,  and  he  became  quickly 
one  of  the  most  influential  civil  rights 
leaders  in  th  world. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Johnson,  Whitney 
Young  proposed  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations designed  to  help  poor  people 
get  back  into  the  mainstream  of  America. 
Many  of  these  proposals  were  adopted 
as  parts  of  the  antipoverty  program 
which  continues  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

Whitney  Young  opposed  violence  and 
destruction  as  strongly  as  he  opposed 
prejudice.  He  stood  always  for  reason 
and  rationality  and  understanding  at  a 
time  in  American  history  when  such 
traits  are  rare  commodities. 

He  wlU  be  sorely  missed.  But,  hopefully, 
his  counsel  and  his  wisdom  will  live  on 
to  help  America  weather  the  crises  of 
the  future. 


PUBLIC  MAY  LOSE  MILLIONS  ON 
SST  CONTRACT  DEFICIENCIES 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
I  have  supported  Government  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  SST.  I 
recognize  the  seemingly  distorted  sense 
of  priority  of  investing  vast  sums  in  this 
highly  sophisticated  area  as  contrasted 
to  devoting  the  money  to  other  highly 
deserving  programs.  But,  in  the  ultimate 
sense,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Nation 
can  afford  to  cast  the  SST  in  terms  of  an 
all-or-nothing  alternative.  Development 
of  the  SST  is  not  necessarily  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  continuing  struggle  against 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease.  In  fact, 
technological  breakthroughs  offer  much 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  our  sciences 
and  often  contribute  many  times  their 
cost  in  benefits  to  mankind.  The  SST 
program  is  a  vital  part  of  this  search  for 
technological  breaJtthroughs,  and  I  have 
supported  this  effort  up  to  now. 

One  facet  of  the  SST  program,  how- 
ever, which  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves  is  whether  the  United 
States  is  prudently  investing  tax  funds 
in  the  development  of  this  aircraft  which 
will  be  returned  in  the  form  of  royalties, 
or  whether  we  are  simply  making  a  gift 
of  tax  funds  to  the  airlines  and  the  air- 
frame manufacturers.  With  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  tax  funds  involved, 
this  question  is  of  utmost  importance  as 
we  consider  the  appropriation  of  more 
funds  for  this  program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  arrange- 
ment between  the  Federal  Government 
and  Boeing  does  not  fully  protect  the 
taxpayers'  interest. 

The  original  SST  contract  provides  for 
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the  Government  to  recover  its  "airframe 
investment"  by  means  of  royalties  to  be 
paid  on  the  first  300  production  SST's.  In 
the  contract,  an  "SST"  is  defined  as  an 
airframe  "principally  of  titanium  struc- 
ture and  that  achieves  or  is  designed  to 
achieve  a  maximum  safe  cruising  speed 
of  not  less  than  mach  2.2  nor  more  than 
mach  3.1."  The  tvM  prototypes,  inciden- 
tally, are  require?  to  be  designed  for 
mach  2.7. 

In  the  original  contract,  there  was  no 
provision  for  royalty  payments  on  any 
supersonic  planes  designed  for  a  maxi- 
mum speed  below  mach  2.2.  FAA  main- 
tains that  such  a  plane  would  have  to  be 
an  entirely  new  design  concept  incor- 
porating little  or  none  of  the  SST  tech- 
nology and  requiring  totally  new  de- 
velopment expenditures  by  Boeing  suid, 
therefore,  no  royalties  should  be  paid. 

I  am  not  at  all  convmced  that  the  FAA 
is  correct  in  that  assumption.  Although  a 
plane  designed  to  do  less  than  mach  2.2 
might  differ  considerably  in  that  it  could 
be  made  of  aluminum  rather  than  tita- 
nium and  with  much  less  sophisticated 
construction  techniques  and,  therefore, 
technically  not  an  SST  as  defined  in  the 
contract,  there  ^  no  reason  to  assume 
that  much  of  tha^lesign  technology  and 
support  systems  deVeloped  under  the  con- 
tract woiiid  not  be  used. 

After  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Activities,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
began  an  investigation  of  this  problem,  a 
provision  was  added  to  the  contract  pro- 
viding for  additional  royalties  to  be  paid 
on  aircraft  designed  to  achieve  a  maxi- 
mum safe  cruising  speed  of  more  than 
mach  1.0  and  less  than  mach  2.2.  This 
provision,  however,  provides  for  a  much 
lower  royalty  return  and  might  result  in 
the  Government's  receiving  little  or 
nothing.  The  primary  deficiencies  in  the 
agreement  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  slower  plane  must  be  the 
same  as  or  substantially  similar  to  the 
SST  prototype.  This  description  is  much 
too  vague  for  us  to  rely  on  for  the  return 
of  hundreds  of  millions  in  tax  fimds.  For 
example,  could  it  be  of  aluminum,  or 
would  it  still  have  to  be  made  of  ^tanium 
to  qualify  for  the  royalties?        \. 

Second.  Royalties  would  be  paid  by 
weight  on  sections  or  systems  of  the  SST 
used  in  the  slower  aircraft.  Weight  obn- 
ously  has  no  relation  to  cost  or  value. 
Three.  Royalties  would  be  limited  to 
13  percent  of  the  average  royalty  pay- 
able on  each  mach  2.2-plus  SST.  Since 
the  royalty  on  the  SST  is  calculated  to 
return  the  Government's  investment  on 
300  production  models,  limiting  the  re- 
turn on  the  slower  aircraft  to  13  percent 
of  that  amount  would  either  require  the 
production  of  2,310  slow  SST's  to  return 
the  Government's  investment,  or  would 
mean  that  the  Government  only  recovers 
13  percent  of  its  investment  if  no  mach 
2.2  SST's  are  built.  The  contract  assures 
that  the  latter  will  be  the  case  because 
the  additional  provision  also  limits  royal- 
ties to  the  first  300  of  the  slower  aircraft. 
Fourth.  Most  of  the  royalty  provisions 
in  the  additional  agreement  ultimately 
depend  on  after-the-fact  "good  faith 
negotiation  by  the  parties."  In  essence, 
it  constitutes  a  lawyer's  nightmare  sus- 
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ceptible  to  numerous  Interpretations  that 
could  reduce  the  Grovernmenfs  return  to 
zero. 

The  provisions  concerning  the  return 
to  the  Government  on  the  slower  than 
mach  2.2  aircraft  are  of  major  impor- 
tence  in  considering  the  continued  fund- 
ing of  the  SST  because  it  is  quite  possible, 
if  not  probable,  that  Boeing  and  the  air- 
lines may  agree  on  a  production  aircraft 
designed  to  do  mach  1.9  or  mach  2.0 
since  there  is  a  significant  difference  in 
production  costs.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  reliable  economic  analysis  from 
the  PAA  on  the  incremental  cost/benefit 
relationship  of  the  mach  2.2-plus  SST  to 
the  mach  2.2-minus  SST.  A  simple  com- 
parison with  the  Concorde  is  not  suffi- 
cient because  of  basic  differences  in  ca- 
pacity and  design.  Nor  is  a  comparison 
with  a  mach  2.7  SST  being  operated  at 
a  slower  speed  useful,  since  there  would 
be  an  inherent  overinvestment.  I  have 
been  given  no  figures  on  the  economic 
feasibihty  of  a  U.S.  version  of  the  SST 
designed  to  do  less  than  mach  2.2. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  the  ultimate  supersonic 
transport  produced  by  Boeing  and  sold 
to  the  airlines  wiU  not  be  designed  to  do 
somewhat  less  than  mach  2.2  and,  there- 
fore will  not  come  under  the  royalty 
provisions  of  the  SST  contract.  If  so. 
the  Government  will  be  cut  entirely  out 
of  Its  return  or  at  best  limited  to  a  return 
of  13  percent  of  its  investment.  I  see  no 
reason  for  the  Government  to  continue  to 
invest  these  funds  if  they  may  ultimately 
end  up  as  a  windfall  to  Boeing  and  the 
airlines. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  identi- 
fy with  exactitude  the  precise  value 
to  Boeing  of  the  public's  Investment,  I 
do  believe  that  the  circumstances  I  have 
discussed  today  necessitate  changing  the 
definition  of  the  SST  on  which  full 
royalty  payments  would  be  required  to 
Include  aircraft  falling  within  the  mach 
1.95  to  mach  3.1  area.  An  additional  con- 
tract provision  could  provide  for  a  grad- 
uated percentage  reduction  in  royalties 
covering  supersonic  production  aircraft 
that  fall  within  the  mach  1  to  mach 
1.95  area.  Amendments  to  the  contract 
of  this  type  would  not  be  unreasonable 
Insofar  as  Boeing  is  concerned  as  they 
would  simply  reflect  the  public's  heavy 
investment  in  aircraft  development.  Nor 
should  argimients  as  to  the  imliklihood 
of  the  SST  production  aircraft  having 
a  speed  below  mach  2.2  sway  our  con- 
siderations. After  all,  if  that  contingency 
does  not  occur,  then,  of  course,  neither 
the  public's  interest  nor  Boeing's  would 
be  affected.  I  feel  that  that  contingency, 
however,  Is  likely  enough  to  occur  that 
we  must  protect  the  public's  investment. 
Although  I  have  favored  the  continued 
development  of  the  SST,  I  do  not  think 
the  taxpayers  should  continue  to  fund 
the  supersonic  transport  program  until 
the  contractual  definition  of  the  SST  Is 
revised  to  assure  that  the  Government 
will  realize  the  full  return  of  its  invest- 
ment upon  the  production  of  any  super- 
sonic transport  utilizing  the  technology 
for  which  the  taxpayers  have  paid. 
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CBS  DOCUMENTARY  ON  SOUTH 
AFRICA  PROVEN  REPLETE  WITH 
DISTORTIONS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  re- 
cently the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
•  Mr.  Hebert)  exposed  distortions  of 
actual  information  contained  in  the 
CBS  documentary  on  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  The  errors  there  recorded 
have  been  thoroughly  confirmed. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to 
another  film,  also  replete  with  errors.  I 
am  referring  to  the  CBS  documentary 
on  "Black  View  of  South  Africa." 

This  raises  the  question  of  why  any 
responsible  news  media  in  this  country 
should  engage  in  misrepresentations  con- 
cerning that  nation.  We  all  know  that 
South  Africa  is  a  consistent  and  reliable 
ally  of  this  country,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace.  Our  Nation,  beset  as  it  has  been 
with  racial  violence,  riots,  and  bloodshed, 
is  certainly  in  no  position  to  give  advice 
on  the  subject  to  South  Africa,  or  to  any 
other  coimtry,  on  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  racial  problems. 

The  film  to  which  I  have  referred  has 
been  challenged  by  Mr.  John  H.  Chettle, 
director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
South  Africa  Foundation.  In  a  letter  to 
the  president  of  CBS,  which  pinpoints 
some  obvious  distortions  in  the  show,  Mr. 
Chettle  addresses  himself  to  some  of  the 
contents.  The  letter  follows : 

South  Africa  Foundation, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  2, 1971. 
Dr.  F^NK  Stanton, 

President,    Columbia    Brcadcasting    System 
Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Stanton:  I  have  always  followed 
with  admiration  your  statesmanlike  ap- 
proach to  the  responsrtblUtles  of  television, 
and  your  strong  defense  of  the  objectivity  of 
the  news  media. 

Perfection  has,  of  course,  its  own  special 
obligations.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not 
take  it  amiss  If  I  point  to  at  least  two  dozen 
verifiable  errors  of  fact  in  the  thirty  min- 
ute CBS  presentation  on  December  15,  1970 
of  the  film  "Black  View  of  South  Africa." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  Foundation  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, or  to  disspmlnate  Its  views.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation  are  made  up 
of  a  cross-section  of  South  African  opinion, 
ranging  from  thoee  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
Government,  to  these  equally  vigorously  sup- 
porting It.  The  Foundation  does,  however, 
believe  that  truthful,  factual  and  objective 
reporting  are  required  to  deepen  understaqd- 
ing  of  a  highly  complex  situation.  It  was  Cms 
element  which  I  found  so  sadly  lacking  in 
your  programme. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  do  the  work  which  should  have  been 
done  by  your  Research  Department,  and  I 
itemise  for  their  Information  and  your  own 
ten  of  the  major  errors  in  the  programme. 

1.  Your  correspondent,  John  Hart,  set  the 
tone  for  the  whole  melodrama  on  an  ap- 
propriately sinister  note. 

"This  Is  an  illegal  film  .  .  .  made  in  South 
Africa  by  black  South  Africans,  violating 
laws,  risking  prison  and  even  death." 

We  are  not  told  what  laws  they  are  sup- 
posed to  b«  violating.  In  fact,  the  legal  poel- 
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lion  is  as  follows:  There  is  a  law  In  South 
Africa  which  prevents  anyone  from  photo- 
graphing a  prison  [for  prison  security  rea- 
sons |,  and  strategic  nuclear  and  defense  In- 
stallatlOLLS  I  a  similar  law  covers  nuclear  in- 
stallations lu  the  United  States).  Outside 
these  e.xceptlons,  anyone,  whether  white  or 
black,  may  photograph  anything  and  may 
freely  remove  the  photographs  or  Alms  from 
the  country. 

2.  Mr.  Hart  cantlnues: 

"...  It  is  daring  indeed.  The  camera  equip- 
nient  was  smuggled  In,  and  so  was  the  film," 

One  can  only  regret  that  the  makers  of 
the  fiJm  put  themselves  to  so  much  unneces- 
sary expense.  All  photographic  equipment  Is 
freely  available  in  South  Africa. 

3.  Mr.  Hart  then  has  a  fleeting  flirtation 
with  truth  when  he  says: 

'The  government  here  .spends  as  much  as 
$7  million  a  year  to  make  us  familiar  with 
this  South  Africa." 

But  he  omits  to  note  that  that  amount  rep- 
resents the  annual  budget  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Department  of  Information  and  covers 
not  only  its  internal  operation  but  also  its 
offices  in  seventeen  countries  [by  comparison 
the  U.S.I.A.  Budget  Is  $183,000,000].  Seen  in 
this  perspective,  the  allocation  made  to  the 
Department  would  seem,  to  the  average  de- 
tergent manufacturer,  contemptibly  small. 

4.  One  has  often  noted  the  tendency  of 
some  American  commentators  to  be  more 
harsh  to  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States  than  to  Its  enemies.  There  was  an 
Interesting  example  of  this  kind  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Hart's  Introduction  when  he  said  that: 

"It  Is  easier  for  an  American  newsman  to 
get  into  Hanoi  than  into  South  Africa." 

The  Department  of  State  has  given  us  the 
following  figures  showing  the  number  of 
American  newsmen  who  went  to  Hanoi  over 
the  past  five  years: 

1966   —       1 

1967 4 

1968   - 1 

1969  -.- --       0 

1970   4 

More  than  one  hundred  American  news- 
men have  visited  South  Africa  over  the  same 
period.  Further  newsmen  are  based  in  South 
Africa.  The  two  main  wire  services,  AP  and 
UPI,  have  bureaus  there,  aa  have  Reuters, 
Agence-France  Presse  and  others. 

5.  The  errors  in  the  film  itself  are  much 
more  serious.  Referring  to  Bantu  townships 
adjoining  white  urban  areas,  the  statement 
Is  made: 

"Some  of  these  slums  were  condemned  as 
long  ago  as  the  early  thirties  as  being  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  But  they  linger  on 
with  their  pollution  and  poverty." 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  misleading  state- 
ment. If  there  is  one  achievement  in  which 
the  South  African  Government  can  take 
pride  it  is  in  the  provision  of  housing.  At 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  most  of 
South  Africa's  cities  were  disfigured  by 
slums.  Almost  no  slums  now  remain.  Since 
1948,  more  than  250,000  houses  have  been 
built  for  Bantu  outside  the  Bantu  home- 
lands. If  the  U.S.  were  to  have  made  a  com- 
parable housing  effort.  In  terms  of  its  Gross 
National  Product,  it  would  have  had  to  build 
more  than  16  million  such  houses.  Most  of 
these  houses  have  three  rooms  plus  kitchen 
and  bathroom.  Every  home  has  Its  own  gar- 
den. They  are  fully  serviced,  and  rent  for 
approximately  $7  per  month. 

6.  The    narrator    Mr.    Mahomo,    goes   on: 
"It  requires  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  dol- 
lars a  month  for  a  family  of  four  to  live  here. 
The  average  earnings  of  a  man-wife  team  Is 
thirty-eight  dollars  a  month." 

Momenta  later,  however,  Mr.  Mahomo 
states-' 
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•A  black  man  la  paid  sixty-three  dollars 
%  month." 

Any  auditor  would  list  that  as  unrecon- 
ciled. Moreover,  even  a  generally  unfriendly 
source  like  Newsweek  pointed  out  in  its 
December  7,  1970  issue,  that: 

••.  .  .  A  black  city  dweller  in  South  Africa 
now  earns  an  average  $70  a  month  In  a 
continent  where  the  median  Income  for 
blacks  hovers  at  *70  per  year.  More  impres- 
sive yet,  some  120.000  urban  blacks  In  South 
Africa  now  earn  more  than  $350  per  month, 
and  m  Soweto  a  fair  number  of  professional 
men.  traders  and  entrepreneurs  have  made 
small  fortunes." 
7.  Mr.  Mahomo: 

"The  land  In  this  park-Uke  eighty-seven 
percent  of  all  the  land  in  South  Africa,  is  by 
law.  for  whites  only." 
Also: 

"These  are  remote  areas  In  South  Africa 
certified  by  the  government  as  homelands  for 
the  black.  Much  of  the  land  Is  unfit  for 
agriculture." 

Between  65  and  70%  of  this  "park-like" 
country  is  either  arid,  with  less  than  15" 
annual  rainfall,  or  mountainous  and  unsuit- 
able for  agriculture.  Of  the  arable  land,  some 
45'7f  lies  within  the  Bantu  homelands.  De- 
spite this  the  Bantu— for  perfectly  under- 
standable reasons,  including  conservatism, 
the  tribal  practice  of  communal  tenure,  and 
the  belief  that  agriculture  is  women's  work — 
produce  a  negligible  proportion  of  South 
Africa's  agricultural  production.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  adding  land  to  the  home- 
lands every  year,  but  it  Is  obvious  that  to  do 
this  too  rapidly  would  mean  more  land  badly 
farmed. 

Of  course,  these  facts  lack  the  emotional 
stimulation  and  the  apparently  self-evident 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Mahomo's  version,  which  is 
no  doubt  why  your  Research  Division  evaded 
the  tiresome  necessity  of  correcting  the 
record. 

8.  Mr.  Mahomo  continues : 
"No  precious  minerals  have  been  discovered 

there  (In  the  Bantu  homelands]." 

On  the  contrary,  a  large  portion  of  the 
rich  Bushveld  igneous  complex  falls  within 
the  Tswana  homeland.  Here  we  find  the 
world's  largest  single  producer  of  platinum. 
Aj  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
18,  1970,  mentioned  that  this  mine,  "which 
is  expected  to  bring  in  about  $70  million 
dollars  a  year  in  foreign  exchange,  will  make 
Tswanaland  one  of  the  richest  tribal  home- 
lands in  South  Africa." 

There  are  also,  among  other  deposits 
major  coal  and  asbestos  mines  within  the 
homelands. 

9.  Mr.  Mahomo: 
"The  miner's  contracts  are  for  periods  of 

twelve  months  renewable  until  the  effects  of 
consiunptlon  or  tuberculosis  make  them 
unproductive  for  the  gold  mines." 

Mr.  Mahomo  falls  to  explain  why  350,000 
blacks  annually  apply,  quite  voluntarily,  to 
go  to  the  mines.  220.000  of  them  quite  Inex- 
plicably coming  from  other  countries  In 
Africa  to  do  so.  They  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
board  and  lodging,  medical  attention,  first- 
class  sporting  facilities,  free  entertainment, 
etc.  The  large  majority  of  the  annual  recruits 
are  thosp  who  are  returning  for  a  second, 
third,  fourth  or  even  a  fifth  term  of  service — 
again  voluntarily. 

Living  conditions  on  these  mines  are  of  a 
higher  standard  than  in  many  European 
countries.  In  23  South  African  gold  mlnea, 
the  average  dally  intake  of  calories  was  4.077 
as  compared  to  the  following  categories  in 
England : 

Miner.  4,030  calories. 

Army  serviceman,  3,814  to  4,114  calories. 

Factory  employee,  2,910  calories. 

All  recruits  are  under  constant  and  strict 
medical  superrision,  and  their  physical  con- 
dition Is  exctilent. 

The  220,000  blacks  who  come  from  abroad 
each  year  to  work  in  the  mines  form  part  of 
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about  one  million  blacks  from  outside  South 
Africa  working  In  that  country.  This  must 
be  the  only  case  in  history  where  a  sup- 
poeedly  persecuted  group  flocks  yearly  in 
such  numbers  to  the  land  In  which  they  are 
supposedly  pverseciited. 
10.  Mr.  Mahomo: 

"The  families  of  the  Indian  girls  who  work 
for  the  sugar  estates:  Theirs  Is  a  life  con- 
tract. Often  If  only  one  member  of  the  fam- 
ily leaves  this  world  the  entire  (sic)  is 
evicted  from  the  land." 

There  is  no  life  contract  for  any  famUias 
of  any  race. 

The  Tongaat  Sugar  Company,  on  whose 
property  the  fUm  shown  was  taken,  provide 
rent-free  accommodation  to  all  (lersonnel, 
and  no  charge  Is  nuMle  for  fuel,  light  or  wa- 
ter. The  company  has  a  homeownership 
scheme  for  personnel  of  all  races,  and  the 
company  Eissists  those  who  wish  to  purchase 
their  own  houses. 

A  permanent  Tongaat  employee  who  has  a 
house  is  required  to  vacate  should  services 
terminate  for  any  reason  but  this  applies 
uniformly  to  all  races.  On  the  death  of  an 
employee,  his  family  Is  allowed  three  months 
to  find  alternative  accommodation.  On  some 
estates,  however,  the  deceased's  widow  and 
his  family  are  permitted  to  remain  In  occu- 
pation of  a  company  house,  even  though  they 
may  have  no  further  connection  with  the 
company. 

These  conditions  can  be  considered  typi- 
cal because  basic  conditions  of  employment 
are  governed  by  an  Industrial  agreement  cov- 
ering remuneration,  overtime,  annual  and 
sick  leave,  hours  of  work,  etc. 

The   program   contained   other   errors   of 
fact,  not  to  mention  quotations  taken  out 
of  context,   allegations   impossible   to   sub- 
stantiate and  impossible  to  disprove,  vague 
generalizations,  instances  of  the  particular 
referred  to  as  if  It  were  general,  and  other 
tricks  of  the  age-old  art  of  special  pleading. 
In  these  circumstances  the  CBS  offer  to 
the  South  African  government  of  a  few  min- 
utes on  this  program  must  be  seen  as  highly 
disingenuous.  To  reply  to  a  program  of  suoli 
length,  and  containing  so  many  errors  would 
require  equal  time  rather  than  five  mlnutee 
comment.  If  this  program  Is  any  Indication 
of  your  network's  objectivity  or  desire  to  be 
fair,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  South  African 
Government's  reaction,  or  at  their  reluctance 
to  let  a  CBS  camera  team  go  to  South  Africa. 
In  closing,  I  must  question  your  choice,  aa 
your  expert  on  South  Africa  for  this  program, 
of  Mr.  Carl  Rowan,  a  man  who,  for  all  his 
great  achievements  and  considerable  stature, 
has  no  background  in  South  African  affairs 
and   has   spent   all   of   three   weeks   in  the 
country. 

In  short,  the  whole  program  emphasized 
rather  poignantly  for  me  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Rowan's  assessment,  spoken  in  another  con- 
text, when  he  said  that,  "The  major  defi- 
ciency of  this  film  Is  that  It  does  not  tell 
enough  of  the  truth." 

Copies  of  this  letter  have  been  sent  to  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission    and 
other  interested  people. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  H.  CHmx*. 

Director. 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICBiaAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  cam- 
paign spending  reform  must  be  compre- 
hensive, if  It  Is  to  be  effective.  It  must 
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include  precise  ceilings  on  general  and 
media  expenditures,  enforceable  report- 
ing requirements,  equal  opportunities  for 
the  challenger,  strict  limitations  on  in- 
dividual contributions,  and  new  incen- 
tives for  participation  by  the  small-in- 
come donor.  One  of  these  reforms  with- 
out the  others  would  be  of  little  value. 
A  limit  on  general  expenditures,  for  ex- 
ample, without  controls  on  the  size  of 
individual  donations,  would  merely  pre- 
serve and  perhaps  intensify  the  present 
reliance  on  small  numbers  of  large  con- 
tributors. Similarly,  a  celling  on  general 
campaign  advertising,  without  a  limit  on 
TV  ads,  would  guarantee  the  final  take- 
over of  political  broadcasting  by  pack- 
aged candidates,  for,  with  reduced 
amounts  of  dollars  to  spend,  they  would 
simply  seek  maximum  exposure  through 
repeated,  short-spot  commercials. 

A  piecemeal  approach,  therefore,  sim- 
ply caimot  work.  We  must  take  the 
broadest  possible  view  of  this  increasing- 
ly complicated  problem. 

The  most  apparent  defect  of  our  pres- 
ent system  is  its  price  tag.  Candidates 
for  most  major  offices  must  usually  be 
either  independently  wealthy  or  backed 
by  a  few  big-money  interests! 

Moreover,  these  candidates,  in  many 
instances,  spend  too  much  for  too  little — 
huge  amoimts  for  taped  TV  spot  adver- 
tisements when  they  could  be  buying 
half-hour  segments  at  a  comparable 
price.  As  a  result  we  find  the  broadcast 
media  bombarded  at  election  time  by 
slick,  but  meaningless  advertisements, 
which  give  little,  if  any,  real  picture  of 
the  candidate. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
limit  the  amoimt  of  spending  for  all  cam- 
paign items  in  all  elections — primaries 
Included.  In  this  way,  the  citizen  of  aver- 
age means,  who  can  gain  the  confidence 
and  support  of  his  fellows,  would  have 
as  much  access  to  public  office  as  the 
rich  or  the  influential. 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President  would  be  permitted 
to  spend  an  amoimt  equal  to  10  cents  a 
vote  cast  for  that  office  in  the  previous 
election.  Candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  could  spend  20  and  30  cents  per 
vote,  respectively,  in  both  the  primary 
and  general  elections. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide Government  funds  to  purchase 
blocks  of  TV  time  for  Federal  candidates. 
This  concept  of  "Voter's  Time"  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Commission  and  is  designed  to  replace 
spot  commercials  with  more  Informa- 
tive, more  personal  discussions  of  the 
issues  in  15-  or  30-minute  shows. 

Candidates  of  both  major  parties  for 
the  Presidency  would  receive  six  half- 
hour  blocks  in  the  35  dajrs  preceding  a 
general  electicm,  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate three  half -hour,  and  three  15-mlnute 
blocks,  and  candidates  for  the  House 
two  half -hour,  and  three  15-mlnute 
blocks.  The  bill  also  provides  a  formula 
for  distributing  lesser  amounts  of  time 
to  minor  party  candidates. 

The  cost  of  the  shows  to  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  set  at  the  lowest  commer- 
cial rate  made  available  during  prime 
time  and  aired  simultaneously  by  all  sta- 
tions in  the  particular  jurisdictioD. 
As  a  corollary  to  "Voter's  Time,"  my 
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bill  would  limit  TV  spending  by  the  can- 
didate personally  to  1  cent  per  vote.  This 
is  an  extremely  severe  limit,  intended  to 
further  discourage  reliance  on  the  spot 
announcement. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  bill 
does  not  authorize  "Voter's  Time"  for 
primaries,  where  too  many  candidates 
would  practically  eliminate  television  as 
a  form  of  entertainment.  But  TV  spend- 
ing for  primaries  would  be  Umited  to  3 
cents  per  vote,  again  a  much  lower  level 
than  we  have  at  present. 

A  second  major  area  of  reform  must 
be  the  disclosure  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions. The  present  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
does  not  require  reports  of  contributions 
for  primaries,  does  not  include  intrastate 
committees  or  candidate's  committees 
organized  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  does  not  provide  an  adequate  cen- 
tral depository  and  administrative  agen- 
cy to  process  candidate's  reports  and 
determine  violations  of  the  law.  With  so 
many  loopholes,  most  candidates — even 
after  they  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
an  election — can  legally  report  no  ex- 
penditures. 

Not  only  do  these  loopholes  allow  wide- 
spread violations  of  the  law's  intent,  but 
they  increase  as  well  the  public's  mis- 
trust of  the  electorsd  process.  If  we  are 
to  restore  faith  in  the  political  system, 
a  most  important  first  step  wUl  be  to  open 
campaign  giving  to  the  full  light  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  The  ineffective  Corrupt 
i*ractlces  Act  is  just  not  going  to  help  us 
here. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  would 
correct  each  of  the  three  deficiencies  I 
noted  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

First,  primaries  as  well  as  general  elec- 
tions would  be  covered. 

Second,  all  committees  formed  to  sup- 
port one  or  more  candidates  would  be 
required  to  register  with  the  Federal 
Government,  have  the  candidate's  ex- 
plicit permission  to  spend  anything  over 
$500  on  his  campaign,  and  file  itemized 
reports  of  their  financial  activities  with 
the  Government. 

Finally,  a  registry  of  election  finance 
in  the  GAG  would  be  created,  designed  to 
collect,  process,  and  analyze  reports  by 
candidates  and  committees  and  to  mon- 
itor the  law  for  violations. 
The  improved  definitions,  disclosure 
procedures,  and  data  processing  will  give 
us  a  law  that  is  finally  enforceable,  en- 
abling us  to  insure  observance  of  the 
spending  limits  Imposed  earlier  in  my  bill. 
In  doing  so,  it  should  renew  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  their  election 
sjrstem. 

The  third  problem  we  must  consider 
is  the  advantage  of  the  Incimibent.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  this  advantage  will 
always  exist,  but  that  we  can  attempt,  at 
least,  to  minimize  its  effect. 

My  legislation  would  equalize  to  some 
extent  opportunities  for  the  challenger. 
It  would  allow  each  candidate  for  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  a  chance  to  pro- 
vide the  voters  at  least  one  reasoned 
statement  of  his  views  on  the  issues.  In- 
cumbents, of  course,  can  and  must  do  this 
year  round  while  challengers  usually 
find  the  cost  of  such  a  statement  much 
too  high. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  special  cam- 
paign franJc  to  all  House  and  Senate 
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candidates  in  the  3  5 -day  period  before 
both  primary  and  general  elections.  This 
would  include  two  pieces  of  mail  for 
every  registered  voter  in  the  district  for 
major  party  candidates  in  the  general 
election  and  one  piece  for  any  minor 
party  challenger  whose  candidacy  meets 
certain  minimum  requirements.  During 
a  primary  election  two  pieces  of  mall  for 
every  registered  voter  would  be  allotted 
to  candidates  filing  petitions  bearing  the 
signatures  of  5  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  In  their  jurisdiction  and  one  piece 
of  mail  for  candidates  filing  petitioiis 
bearing  the  signatures  of  3  percent  of  the 
voters. 

The  two  final  areas  of  reform — limit- 
ing individual  contributions  and  en- 
couraging broader  giving  by  the  public — 
must  be  considered  hand-in-hand.  Un- 
der our  present  system  a  large  percentage 
of  campaign  funds — aside  from  the  can- 
didate's personal  wealth — come  from  a 
small  nimaber  of  big  contributors,  who 
thereby  have  a  large  claim  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  official.  Too  often  this 
claim  covers  only  the  most  narrow  spe- 
cial interests,  not  the  broader  needs  of 
the  elected  ofQcial's  constituency. 

The  campaign  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  limit  contributions  by  any  individ- 
ual to  $5,000  to  candidates  for  Piesident. 
$2,500  to  candidates  for  the  Senate,  and 
$1,000  to  candidates  for  the  House. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  provide  a  50 
percent  tax  credit  for  political  contribu- 
tions aggregating  up  to  $50  in  any  calen- 
dar year.  We  can  expect,  then,  increased 
participation  by  the  average  citizen  and, 
as  a  result,  broader  responsibility  for 
the  elected  ofiQcial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  sense,  this  bUl 
would  return  the  electoral  process  to 
the  people.  It  would  queU  their  growing 
cynicism,  give  them  incentive  to  partici- 
pate and  encourage  candidates  to  deal 
with  them  on  a  more  meaningful  and 
personal  level.  Our  system  of  elections 
was  designed  to  express  the  needs  of  the 
people;  for  too  long  it  lias  met  but  the 
will  of  the  rich  and  the  influential.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  that  this  bill  be  given 
the  most  careful  consideration. 


March  17,  1971 


THE  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  REVE- 
NUE  SHARING   BILL 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  in  recent  years  I  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  rural  America  could  have 
a  greater  hand  in  its  own  destiny.  I  have 
worked  toward  this  end.  Now  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the  change  tak- 
ing place  which  will  accomplish  a  long 
cherished  goal. 

The  special  rural  development  reve- 
nue sharing  bill  can  become  the  spark- 
plug to  ignite  the  energy  that  is  ready 
and  waiting  in  our  smaller  communities 
and  farming  areas. 

True  decentralization  would  be 
achieved  by  the  measure.  To  this  point, 
rural    planners   have   labored   mightily 


and  thousands  of  ideas  have  evolved 
which  could  be  of  benefit  in  stemming 
the  exodus  of  people  to  the  cities.  But, 
many  were  stopped  by  the  formidable 
mountain  of  Federal  buieaucratic  in- 
volvement. Others  could  not  be  consum- 
mated within  the  time  bracket  to  make 
the  projects  workable  simply  for  lack  of 
funds. 

I  have  knowledge  of  small  community 
sewage  disposal  projects  which  have  been 
waiting  for  years  to  be  accepted  and 
funded,  as  one  example  of  the  massive 
backlog  awaiting  action.  Discouragement 
on  the  part  of  local  people  follows  this 
kind  of  delay. 

Under  this  proposal  Federal  revenue 
will  be  shared  by  the  States  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  true  rural  needs.  The 
State  legislatures  will  determine  where 
and  when  the  funds  are  to  be  spent  on 
what  appears  to  be  an  equitable  prorate 
basis.  The  peculiar  needs  of  one  State,  or 
any  one  area  of  a  State,  can  thus  be 
properly  and  quickly  provided  for  in  con- 
trast to  the  past  when  nationwide  criteria 
often  failed  to  fit  local  requirements. 

It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  be  present  as 
a  witness  to  a  vital  change  in  course 
which  can  mean  so  much  to  the  future 
of  our  country,  not  just  for  rural  Amer- 
ica but  for  our  cities  as  well.  Migration 
of  population  to  the  metropolitan  areas 
has  added  to  the  vast  problems  of  the 
cities  as  they  became  more  congested 
year  after  year. 

Because  2,600  counties  containing  65 
million  of  our  citizens  would  share  in  this 
new  plan,  I  feel  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era.  Certainly  we  have  proven 
that  all  the  laws  and  authorizations  for 
stopgap  or  pump-priming  projects  of 
the  past  have  not  accomplished  satisfac- 
tory results.  Rural  America  has  con- 
tinued to  wither,  while  the  cities  became 
obese  and  unhealthy. 

Passage  of  this  measure  may  not  be  the 
entire  answer  to  the  problems,  but  it  is 
a  start  in  the  right  direction — a  reversal 
of  years  of  pyramiding  control  of  Federal 
assistance  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
processes  became  so  cumbersome  that 
ordinary  citizens  were  bewildered  and 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  800  or 
more  programs  scattered  throughout  the 
Government. 


AN  UNCOMMON  MAN 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  men  in  life  who  are  out- 
standing in  one  field,  there  are  few  who 
are  leaders  in  many.  Such  a  man  was 
the  late  Armand  Grover  Erpf,  of  New 
York  City,  and  a  simimer  resident  of 
Arkville.  N.Y.,  located  in  my  28th  Con- 
gressional District. 

Although  much  has  been  written  on 
this  man  since  his  death,  few  of  the  arti- 
cles I  have  seen  so  well  sum  up  a  life 
which  could  serve  as  an  example  to  all 
of  us,  as  does  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Catskill  Mountain  News,  of 
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Margaretville,  N.Y.,  which  I  insert  in  its 

entirety : 

An  Uncommon  Man 

To  many  who  live  In  this  area,  Armand  G. 
Erpf  was  almost  a  legendary  figure.  His  bril- 
liant achievements  in  business,  finance,  the 
military,  the  arts,  phllanthrophy,  and  many 
other  fields  placed  him  in  a  select  circle 
among  his  peers  and  lu  the  public  eye.  By 
concentrating  on  the  lustre  of  the  public 
figure,  the  tendency  among  many  was  to 
give  too  little  thought  to  the  personal  quaU- 
tles  of  the  man. 

Like  many  persons  of  high  station,  he  was 
direct  and  down  to  earth.  He  had  little  pa- 
tience with  the  sham  of  putting  on  airs. 
Conversation  and  friendships  with  persons 
from  all  walks  of  life  were  one  of  his  great 
enjoyments.  He  could  often  be  seen  stopping 
In  the  midst  of  one  of  his  many  walks  In 
and  around  Arkville  to  visit  with  a  passer- 
by or  local  resident.  He  truly  cared  about 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  neighbors 
In  the  community.  His  last  Illness  may  have 
come  from  subway  travel  In  New  York  City, 
which  he  Insisted  on  because  It  enabled  him 
to  sense  the  moods  and  feelings  of  the  work- 
ing man.  His  employes  and  friends  will  al- 
ways remember  the  genuine  concern  he  had 
for  their  lives  and  problems. 

He  loved  the  mountains  and  the  natural 
surroundings  of  the  Catskills.  He  treasured 
the  times  to  be  with  his  family  in  the  peace, 
relative  solitude  and  the  glories  of  the 
changing  seasons.  He  often  said  that  he 
came  home  to  Arkville  to  "recharge  his  bat- 
teries" to  prepare  himself  to  face  once  again 
the  rigors  of  'Wall  Street  and  the  hectic 
round  of  activities  In  New  York  and  the 
rest  cf  the  world. 

He  was  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Catskill  environment  and  to 
the  conservation  of  Its  resources.  No  cause 
was  closer  to  his  heart.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
his  perspective  was  not  a  narrow  one.  His 
business  acumen  and  technical  wisdom  led 
him  to  recognize  the  need  of  the  area  for  in- 
creased jobs  and  business  opportunities.  He 
tried  to  Initiate  patterns  of  approach  which 
would  balance  the  two  tendencies  for  the 
over-all  benefit  of  both  residents  and  visitors. 

This  balance  was  typical  of  his  approach  in 
all  areas  of  life.  He  was  Impatient  with  hypoc- 
risy and  dogma  and  the  simplistic  solutions 
of  both  the  left  and  the  right.  A  voluminous 
reader,  he  had  an  amazing  knowledge  of  a 
wide  variety  of  seemingly  unlike  subjects.  He 
had  an  lugenlous  ability  to  Isolate  and  put 
forward  the  side  of  an  argument  which  had 
been  Ignored.  He  liked  nothing  better  than 
to  have  his  partner  In  dialogue  to  do  the 
same  In  return.  He  was  far  more  Interested 
la  having  someone  disagree  Intelligently  with 
him  than  in  being  a  "yes-man."  His  brilliant 
mind  was  able  to  penetrate  extraneous  facts 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  problems  quickly,  often 
suggesting  unorthodox,  but  sound,  solutions. 

He  was  impatient  with  the  easy  rejection  of 
religion  which  he  found  typical  of  a  secular- 
Istic  and  rationalistic  age.  He  never  took  him- 
self 60  seriously  as  to  think  that  there  were 
not  other  philosophies  In  this  world  which 
none  had  dreamed  of.  His  interest  in  mazes 
was  a  symbol  of  the  profound  perception  he 
had  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  of  the  Invisible 
powers  which  guide  and  affect  us. 

He  was  enthused  about  the  turmoil  and 
dissolution  of  the  present  age,  discerning 
therein  the  roots  of  new  spiritual  awareness 
and  a  religious  revival  which  would  assume 
patterns  different  from  the  past  and  yet  be 
vital.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  more  familiar 
with  the  orthodox  religious  tradition  than 
many  were  aware.  When  asked  what  was  his 
favorite  passage  from  the  Bible,  he  replied, 
"The  words  of  Jesus,  'I  came  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly'." 
John  10-10.  Nothing  he  said  could  be  a  more 
fitting  epitaph. 
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ARSENIC  DUMPING 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  leam  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, acting  through  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  has  taken  prompt  and  decisive 
action  to  stop  the  planned  disposal  in 
the  ocean  this  past  weekend  of  70  tons  of 
material  containing  arsenic. 

Calling  the  effects  of  the  material  on 
marine  life  "deleterious  and  probably 
lethal,"  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  asked  the  two 
firms  involved  to  seek  alternate  methods 
of  disposal.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  his 
telegram  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  controversy  over  the  disposal  of 
nerve  gas  a  year  ago  should  have  taught 
us  that  a  practice  which  can  have  severe 
and  possibly  long-lasting  effects  on  the 
environment  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  just  because  it  has  always  been 
done  that  way.  The  Immediate  cost  of 
disposal  by  this  method  may  be  cheap, 
but  the  ultimate  costs  to  the  environ- 
ment are  anything  but  cheap. 

Bills  are  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
to  prohibit  or  to  license  ocean  dumping. 
By  the  terms  of  a  proposal  submitted  as 
part  of  the  administration's  legislative 
package  on  the  envirormient,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  would  issue  permits 
for  transportation  from  the  United 
States  of  material  inteded  for  dumping, 
and  for  the  dumping  itself. 

An  applicant  for  a  permit  would  be 
required  to  prove  that  the  transportation 
or  dumping  would  not  "unreasonably" 
degrade  or  endanger  health,  welfare,  or 
environmental  amenities. 

Until  this  legislation  is  enacted,  en- 
lightened actions  like  that  taken  by  the 
Nixon  administration  will  insure  that 
the  values  of  the  environment  and  of  life 
itself  are  considered  along  with  matters 
of  convenience  and  cost. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  tele- 
gram follows: 

Arsenic  Dumping 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  reports  of 
the  booking  by  your  company  of  a  ship  leav- 
ing Saturday  from  Philadelphia  carrying 
about  70  tons  of  an  arsenic  compound  to  be 
dumped  about  150  miles  out  in  the  ocean. 

The  discharge  of  this  material  will  have 
deleterious  and  probably  lethal  effects  on 
fish  and  other  aquatic  biota. 

The  concentration  of  such  material  In 
marine  fauna  and  flora  may  give  rise  to  long 
range  damages.  The  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  In  its  recent  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  ocean  dumping  setting  forth  a  na- 
tional policy  stated  that  ocean  dumping  of 
materials  clearly  identified  as  harmful  to  the 
marine  environment  or  man  should  be 
stopped. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  requested  that  you  sus- 
pend the  arrangements  made  for  Saturday's 
shipment  and  dumping  of  the  arsenic  com- 
pound and  seek  alternate  methods  of  dis- 
posal. 

The  staff  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  be  available  for  consultations 
with  you  on  this  matter. 
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GEN.  FREDERICK  CLARKE  SEES  FU- 
TURE U.S.  WATERWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT AS  A  NEW  BALL  GAME 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
delivered  an  excellent  speech  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  Devel- 
opment Association  at  their  March  12 
annual  meeting,  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  among  the  large  gathering  who 
heard  Greneral  Clarke  speak  at  the  Fri- 
day noon  luncheon. 

The  theme  of  General  Clarke's  re- 
marks was  that  in  the  future,  river  basin 
development  projects  will  be  imdertaken 
in  Ught  of  new  concepts  in  resource  plan- 
ning. These  new  concepts  are  an  out- 
growth. General  Clarke  says,  of  the  real- 
ization within  Goverrunent  that  imme- 
diate efforts  must  be  made  to  relieve 
swelling  urban  pressures,  and  relocate  a 
larger  percentage  of  our  citizens  in  less 
densely  populated  areas.  Pointing  to  the 
thousands  of  newcomers  who  have  al- 
ready been  attracted  to  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  region,  General  Clarke  cites 
the  great  Arkansas  River  navigation 
project  as  proof  that  future  fiood  control 
and  river  navigation  projects  can  and 
will  be  one  solution  to  easing  urban  pres- 
sures elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

General  Clarke  called  attention  to  re- 
cent court  decisions  involving  the  Refuse 
Act  of  1899,  and  subsequent  decisions 
within  the  Government  which  will  put 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  the  forefront 
of  cleaning  up  our  coimtry's  polluted 
streams  and  harbors,  and  protecting 
those  yet  unspoiled  waters.  I  commend 
Greneral  Clarke  not  only  for  his  very  fine 
speech  to  the  association,  but  for  once 
again  demonstrating  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership which  has  made  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  one  of  the  most  significant 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Govenmient.  I 
include  his  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

It's  good  to  be  back  with  my  friends  In 
Arkansas  Valley.  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed 
by  the  rapid  change  taking  place  In  this 
region. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  with  you  January 
21  when  the  first  commercial  tow  tied  up 
with  a  load  of  newsprint  at  Tulsa's  new  port 
of  Catoosa.  It  seems  appropriate  that  the 
first  tow  to  navigate  the  entire  440-mlle 
length  cf  the  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River 
Navigation  system  should  carry  newsprint 
since  the  event  was  big  news  Indeed  for  this 
valley  and  also  newspapers  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  helping  make  this  project 
possible. 

When  your  Mayor  LaFortune  and  his 
official  party  met  the  barge  at  the  dock,  it 
was  the  end  of  a  long  Journey  of  develop- 
ment and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
this  basin.  Truly  your  ship  had  come  in. 

But  long  before  construction  was  com- 
pleted this  waterway  was  already  making 
transportation  history. 

Although  It  has  been  in  limited  operation 
a  short  time.  It  is  producing  results  that 
exceed  even  the  rosiest  expectations  of  Its 
proponents.  You  well  recall  that  this  project 
was  once  lampooned  as  "the  innards  of  a 
fat  pig",   a  boondoggle,   and  so  forth.  But 
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the   skeptics   who   expected   pork   now   find 
they  must  eat  crow. 

The  economic  growth  along  the  McClellan- 
Kerr  T*-aterwav  Is  well  ahead  of  the  fore- 
cast in  Justir'ylng  the  project— these  fore- 
casts were  first  derided  as  Impossible  and 
over  optimistic  by  the  project's  detractors. 
But  hasn't  this  been  the  story  of  waterway 
development  down  through  the  years?  We 
saw  the  same  thing  h^pen  on  the  Ohio  River, 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  smd  many  others. 

One  of  the  important  things  about  the 
Arkansas  River  achievement  that  comes  to 
my  mind  is  that  those  Industries  and  fac- 
tories, those  Jobe  and  new  communities 
which  are  rising  in  this  region  represent  so 
manv  people  and  enterprises  which  are  not 
crowding  Into  congested  cities  and  adding 
to  the  almost  Inauperable  burdens  of  our 
ereat  urban  complexes. 

p<or  o\ir  Nation  Is  adding  mare  people; 
those  people  wlU  require  more  employment 
and  services;  these  In  turn  wlU  necessitate 
the  development  and  tose  of  more  natural 
resources  of  all  Wnds,  and  will  generate 
more  waste  for  dUpoeal.  This  wlU  happen 
wherever,  those  people  Uve.  But  the  effects 
can  b^  *orse  if  they  locate  In  certain  areas — 
.gay.  ^  our  already  over-strained  cities — 
HAn  U  they  are  more  equally  and  option- 
ally distributed  about  the  country. 

I  dont  think  the  American  people  will 
ever  go  for  the  kind  of  managed  society 
In  which  bureaucrats  will  arbitrarily  move 
people  about,  tell  them  where  they  must 
Invest  or  work,  or  determine  the  fates  of 
geographic  regions  from  on  high.  But  I  be- 
Ueve  that  omr  resource-management  pro- 
grams provide  a  means  by  which,  through 
the  democratic  process,  we  can  find  out 
which  regions  have  the  potential  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  want  to  encourage 
It.  Appropriate  forms  of  enterprise  will  then 
find  their  own  ways  to  such  areas,  just  as 
they  have  migrated  to  the  Arkansas  Basin. 
In  this  way,  within  the  framework  of  our 
free  enterprise,  democratic  system,  we  can 
encourage  and  help  direct  the  decentrall- 
satlan  of  our  population  which  I  believe  Is 
Imperative  to  the  future  quality  of  life  In 
this  country. 

Also,  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  sensible 
way  to  develop  a  region  for  Its  expanding 
population  while  at  the  same  time  protect 
priceless  environmental  resoxirces  for  the 
future  generations. 

It  Is  within  this  frame  of  reference  that 
I  view  future  waterway  development  In  this 
country. 

In  line  with  this,  many  of  my  talks  during 
the  pest  yett,!  have  revolved  around  the 
theme:  "Ifs  a  new  ball  game."  The  old 
rules,  the  old  strategies,  the  old  formulae 
will  no  longer  serve.  Those  who  keep  trying 
to  do  business  as  usual  are  finding  that 
they  arent  doing  any  business  at  all. 

What's  new  about  the  new  ball  game  Is 
not  simply  the  Injection  of  a  new  factor, 
the  environment.  It's  not  even  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  source  of  opposition  to  de- 
velopment-preservation for  preservation's 
sake.  It  Is  rather  the  evolution  of  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  resources  and  their  en- 
vironment, a  new  concept  of  resource  plan- 
ning. Nobody,  not  even  those  who  are  most 
energetic  In  bringing  it  about — can  defljie 
this  new  concept  or  its  Impact  on  our  re- 
source programs  with  any  precision.  It's 
something  we  must  all  work  out  together. 
But  the  first  step  Is  to  realize  that  the  old 
rules  are  no  longer  any  good  unless,  after 
testing  and  scrutiny,  they  can  be  shown  to 
be  relevant  and  useful  to  the  new  concepts. 
With  respect  to  waterway  projects,  we 
aren't  going  to  discard  considerations  of  na- 
tional economic  efBclency.  But  such  consid- 
erations will  not  be  the  dominant  factor  that 
they  ha.\e  been  In  the  past.  For  it  Is  not 
enough — you  are  misleading  yourselves  If  you 
think  so — to  assiune  that  future  major  proj- 
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ects  will  be  plarmed  on  the  basis  of  economic 
efficiency  plus  some  more  or  less  separate 
environmental  superstructure.  When  the  Is- 
sue at  stake  Is  whether  there  should  be 
any  further  regional  economic  development 
at,  all,  we  miss  the  point  if  we  merely  drees 
up  our  waterway  proposals  with  some  en- 
vironmental landscaping. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  Nation  are 
gradually  feeling  our  way  toward  an  ap- 
proach in  which  water  or  other  transporta- 
tion will  be  only  one  element  to  be  con- 
sidered in  preparing  the  whole  future  desti- 
nies of  major  regions.  The  basic  questions 
to  be  determined  first  are  the  temper  and 
tempo  of  the  people.  Do  they  have  the  drive, 
the  urge  to  build  and  grow?  Do  they  want  to 
slow  down,  preserve  their  present  comforts 
about  as  they  are,  but  not  seek  further  ven- 
tures? Or  do  they  even  want  to  go  back,  un- 
do some  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  recent 
past,  and  try  to  restore  values  that  may  have 
been  sacrificed  to  growth?  Our  people  may 
not  ever  make  a  fiat  decision  on  such  ques- 
tions in  such  direct  terms;  but  their  pref- 
erences will  be  indicated  by  the  trend  of  their 
resource  decisions. 

I  do  think  we  may  have  a  problem  in 
helping  the  people  in  each  region  preserve 
their  autonomy  of  choice.  Naturally,  all  re- 
gions are  entitled  to  a  share  in  national  de- 
cisions. But  the  population  centers  of  the 
Northeast,  with  their  great  numerical  and 
financial  and  political  advantages,  and  their 
dominant  position  with  respect  to  the  media 
of  opinion,  should  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
termine the  future  of  the  Southwest,  Alas- 
ka, the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  or  other 
regions  quite  different  from  their  own.  If 
the  people  who  called  the  Arkansas  project 
a  "fat  pig"  had  had  the  deciding  voice,  the 
project  would  not  have  been  built,  and  the 
region  would  have  stagnated,  while  the  prob- 
lems of  the  great  cities  would  have  been 
worse  even  than  they  are  now. 

As  you  can  see,  this  kind  of  approach  is 
quite  different  f«>m  the  traditional  ap- 
proach bcused  on  engineering  and  economic 
feasibility.  To  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  a  proposed  waterway  project,  we  now  must 
go  back  and  demonstrate  the  advantages  and 
implications  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
waterway,  no  matter  how  feasible  it  may  be 
in  the  traditional  sense.  We  must  relate  our 
proposal  to  a  w^hole  context  of  resource  pro- 
posals and  decisions,  some  of  them  contrast- 
ing or  competing,  involving  the  same  lands 
and  waters.  We  must  shape  our  waterway 
proposal  to  accommodate  and  adjust  It  Into 
those  other  considerations,  which  may  be 
very  broad  and  varied.  Any  waterway  built 
In  the  light  of  such  scrutiny  may  well  be 
quite  different  from  those  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to. 

Concurrent  with  the  changes  In  our  plan- 
ning process,  a  new  factor  begins  to  emerge 
Into  the  water  resource  management  picture 
whose  significance  Is  not  yet  generally  ap- 
preciated. On  the  basis  of  some  laws  passed 
and  court  decisions  rendered  last  year,  the 
Federal  Government  h£is  discovered  that  it 
has,  In  the  permit  sy.stem  established  under 
the  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  the  power  to  regulate 
the  use  of  water  and  of  riverside  lands  in  the 
public  Interest.  And  the  Government  has  de- 
cided to  exercise  that  power  on  a  large  and 
thorough-going  scale  Several  agencies  par- 
ticipate in  the  shaplns;  and  exercising  of  this 
authority,  including  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  the  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Just  to  name  a  few 

The  decision  to  apply  this  authority  could 
be  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  ever  made 
by  any  Government  in  all  history. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  grips  with  this 
regulatory  power  in  terms  of  Its  impact  on 
our  compreherLslve  rlver-basln  planning.  Un- 
til and  unless  we  do  conceivably  we  might 
find  ourselves  planning  and  even  building  a 
waterway  under  a  regional  framework  plan. 
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and  then  not  letting  anybody  use  It  when 
we  come  to  apply  specialized  environmental 
criteria. 

For  instance,  what's  going  to  be  the  im- 
pact of  new  permit  policies  on  the  dlflerent 
criteria  on  which  River  Basin  planning  is 
based?  The  Federal  Government  is  still  com- 
mitted to  the  river  basin  as  the  geographic 
planning  unit.  This  means  that  we  should 
have  dlSerent  approaches  to  resource  man- 
agement in,  say,  the  economically  expand- 
ing Arkansas  or  Lower  Mississippi  Valleys, 
the  rursLl  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi 
Valleys,  and  the  wild  and  rugged  Snake.  As 
we  apply  nationwide  water-quality  stand- 
ards and  nationwide  criteria  on  permit  ap- 
plications, therefore,  we  might  consider  pro- 
viding for  some  exceptions  to  accommodate 
the  differing  goals  and  concepts  embodied  in 
the  different  framework  plans  in  the  respec- 
tive river  basins  I  think  we  need  some  com- 
mon denominators  to  help  us  fit  our  various 
approaches  together,  and  keep  them  from 
mutual  Interference. 

When  we  consider  the  disposition  of  a 
given  resource — whether  through  a  permit 
application,  a  local  flood-protection,  a 
navigation  or  water  supply  project,  a 
reservoir,  or  whatever  form  it  may  take — I 
suggest  ttiat  we  consider  formally  what  will 
hapj)en  to  the  people  affected  by  It  if  it  la 
approved,  and  what  wUl  happen  to  them  and 
what  will  they  do  if  it  Is  turned  down. 

Will  the  people  have  to  relocate?  In  a 
big  city,  perhaps? — or  will  they  stay  where 
they  are  and  be  underemployed,  or  even  un- 
employed? 

If  we  prohibit  construction  of  a  proposed 
powerplant,  or  navigation  channel,  will  they 
have  to  be  built  elsewhere?  Economic  activity 
which  does  not  take  place  in  one  locality 
or  valley  or  State  must  surely  take  place 
in  another  area,  if  we  ore  to  maintain  our 
economic  growth  at  Its  expected  levels.  To 
what  extent  do  our  environment-based  deci- 
sions result  in  net  gains  and  to  what  extent 
mere  displacement  of  problems;  and  what  is 
the  impact  of  such  displacement? 

Obviously,  today  many  questions  need 
answering  and  many  more  community  ele- 
ments will  now  participate  in  the  past.  The 
Engineers  and  navigation  Interests,  for  all 
their  expertise,  must  be  prepared  to  listen  to, 
and  learn  from,  and  perhaps  be  vetoed  by, 
other  kinds  of  interests.  Just  as  we  may 
properly  expect  those  other  interests  to  heed 
our  views  In  our  Important  fields  of  com- 
petence. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  aware  that 
the  Mldcontlnent  Environmental  Center  As- 
sociation has  been  prograimmed  to  use  the 
best  skills  of  the  academic  and  business 
communities  to  study  the  total  environment 
in  this  region.  I  had  my  first  contact  with 
MECA  last  month.  Perhaps  this  consortium 
approach  In  coordinating  and  undertaking 
programs  related  to  the  region's  environment 
may  be  a  good  solution.  MECA  certainly 
represents  an  effort  to  blend  the  best  of  the 
two  worlds  in  attempting  to  gain  a  better 
Insight  Into  the  environmental  and  economic 
needs  of  this  region. 

The  institutions  and  techniques  and  even 
the  community  climate  for  such  a  Joint 
participation  and  cooperation  have  not  yet 
been  fully  developed  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Consequently,  there  are  many 
questions;  for  which  we  have  no  answers; 
there  are  many  clouds  through  which  we 
cannot  yet  see. 

In  times  of  community  disunity  and  strife, 
each  turns  his  hand  against  his  neighbor, 
and  those  who  seek  to  serve  all  are  de- 
nounced by  all.  But  such  are  the  times,  and 
this  Is  not  the  way  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  all  the  people.  This  is  the  cause  to 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.S. 
Government  are  devoted.  And  so,  I  believe, 
are  each  of  you  and  the  organization  which 
you  represent. 
Thank  vou. 
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DR.  JEROME  WIESNER 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  new  and  distinguished 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  is  a  constituent  of  mine  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  who  will 
very  soon  succeed  Howard  W.  Johnson 
as  the  president  of  MIT,  is  about  to  enter 
another  complex  assignment  as  the  head 
of  one  of  the  world's  leading  centers  of 
research  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences. 

Jerome  Bert  Wiesner  grew  up  in  Mich- 
igan, where  after  a  boyhood  during  which 
he  sold  newspapers  and  caddied  regularly 
on  the  golf  course,  graiuated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  with  a  degree  in 
electrical  engineering.  He  went  on  at  the 
same  distinguished  university  to  receive 
the  degree-s  of  master  of  science  and 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Mr.  Wiesner  first 
joined  the  faculty  of  MIT  in  1942  as  a 
member  of  the  radiation  laboratory 
where  radar  was  being  developed.  Later 
Dr.  Wiesner  worked  on  many  military 
projects  and  became  an  authority  on 
communications  science,  microwave 
theory,  and  other  aspects  of  electronics. 
Dr.  Wiesner  became  the  dean  of  science 
at  MIT  in  1946  and  was  appointed  pro- 
vost of  the  university  in  1966.  In  that  po- 
sition Dr.  Wiesner  had  overall  academic 
responsibility  for  the  23  academic  de- 
partments, the  25  research  and  teaching 
laboratories,  and  the  2,200  members  of 
the  faculty. 

Dr.  Wiesner  has  always  combined  with 
graciousness  and  charm  his  role  as  a  dis- 
tinguished academic  administrator  and 
his  extraordinarily  Important  role  as  a 
consultant  to  and  a  member  of  several 
governmental  agencies  and  panels.  It  was 
his  work  on  the  Galther  committee  to 
which  Dr.  Wiesner  was  ^pointed  by 
President  Elsenhower  that  convinced  him 
that  all  of  us  must  recognize  the  futility 
of  the  arms  race.  Dr.  Wiesner  continued 
his  thoughtful  work  in  the  general  area 
of  disarmament  when  he  was  the  science 
advi.ser  to  President  Kennedy.  Dr.  Wies- 
ner is  credited  with  a  major  role  In  bring- 
ing about  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  of 
1963. 

Dr.  Wiesner  is  the  author  of  several 
volume",  one  of  which  centers  en  the 
ABM.  This  document,  put  together  In 
connection  with  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  denounces  the  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system — ABM — as  unsound  stra- 
tegicallv.  militarily,  and  economically. 

Dr.  Wiesner  and  his  wife,  Laya,  live  in 
Watertovi-Ti,  Mass.,  where  Jerome  Wies- 
ner has  been  for  some  years  an  elected 
member  of  the  school  committee  of  that 
to^-n.  The  Wle.";ners  have  four  children. 
Stephen  J..  Zachary  K.,  Elizabeth  A., 
and  Joshua  A. 

The  79-member  board  of  the  MIT 
Corp.,  the  faculty  and  administration,  as 
well  a.s  the  7,800  students  of  the  110- 
year-old  university  of  MIT  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  selecting  Dr.  Jerome  B. 
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Wiesner,  a  shrewd  statesman  of  science 
and  a  militant  opponent  of  the  war  in 
Indochina  as  the  leader  of  this  great  in- 
stitution at  a  particularly  difficult  mo- 
ment in  our  history  for  private  colleges 
and  universities. 


SENATOR  McCLELLAN  CALLS  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  OF 
ARKANSAS  BASIN  RESOURCES 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Development  Association  annual 
meeting  this  last  weekend  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
and  to  visit  with  members  of  this  fine 
organization.  For  more  than  25  years, 
members  of  the  ABDA  have  contributed 
their  time  and  energy  in  support  of  the 
Arkansas  River  navigation  project. 

The  keynote  speaker  at  the  closing 
banquet  was  a  man  for  whom  the  water- 
way has  been  named — Senator  John  L. 
McClellan,  of  Arkansas.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  has  for  many  years  led  the  bat- 
tle to  keep  the  project  on  schedule,  and 
without  the  leadership  and  dedication 
of  men  such  as  himself,  the  return  of 
navigation  to  the  Arkansas  River  would 
still  be  only  a  dream,  in  men's  minds. 
In  his  address,  Senator  McClellan 
reminded  members  of  the  association 
that  much  work  remains  to  be  done  to 
assure  orderly  and  pollution-free  devel- 
opment along  the  river.  Pointing  to  the 
mUlions  of  dollars  which  have  already 
been  invested  by  new  industries  along 
the  river.  Senator  McClellan  forecasts 
the  need  for  immediate  comprehensive 
planning  to  avoid  manmade  pollution — a 
task  far  easier  than  trying  to  control 
and  cure  pollution  which  has  already 
occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan's  speech  to  the  association  con- 
tains the  blueprints  for  successful  eco- 
nomic development  along  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  similar  public  works  develop- 
ment projects  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  his 
remarks  and  very  thoughtful  analysis 
of  this  subject  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 
Remaeks  OF  Senator  John  L.  McClellan 

Your  association  was  organized  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Since  then,  you 
have  held  your  annual  meetings  here  in 
Tulsa.  It  has  been  my  very  great  pleasure 
to  attend  many  of  those  meetings  and  to 
participate  In  some  of  your  programs.  I  am 
happy  to  be  with  you  again  tonight. 

In  those  annual  sessions,  you  planned 
your  future  programs  and  activities,  you 
made  assessments  of  your  progress,  and  you 
resolved  with  renewed  Inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  pursue  vigorously  and  re- 
lentlessly the  attainment  of  the  ultimate 
goals  and  objectives  of  your  organizations. 
In  the  beginning,  following  Congressional 
authorization  of  the  project,  you  sought  to 
get  planning  started  and  funds  appropriated 
therefor.  Your  next  task  was  to  secure  con- 
struction funds  for  the  building  of  the  sepa- 
rate units  which  are  Included  In  the  over-all 
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plan.  And,  once  there  had  been  established  a 
time  schedule  for  comple>.ion  of  the  navi- 
gation system  to  Catooea,  you  were  concerned 
with  keeping  construction  of  all  the  dams 
and  other  components  of  the  project  on 
schedule — to  the  end  that  we  would  have 
navigation  operable  to  Catoosa  by  1970 

That  goal  has  been  reached,  and  tonight 
we  acclaim  and  rejoice  In  the  success  you 
have  achieved.  Your  labors,  your  patience, 
and  your  perseverance  and  dedication  add  up 
to  a  superb  Job — to  a  Job  "well  done." 

I  see  the  completion  of  this  gigantic  proj- 
ect as  a  great  triumph — as  a  most  rewarding 
victory.  It  Is  truly  a  victory  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  A  victory  oy 
the  people  who  with  vision,  pride,  and  deter- 
mination have  wro\ight  an  achievement  that 
Is  monumental  in  both  its  extent  and  Its 
pKDtentlal. 

Within  the  next  three  months,  we  shall 
witness  the  formal  dedication  which  wUl 
officially  record  the  completion  of  this  naviga- 
tion system.  That  dedication  ceremony  wUl 
be  a  testimonial  to  and  will  mark  the  fulfUl- 
ment  of  our  aspirations  and  the  transforma- 
tion into  a  reality  of  our  long-time  fervent 
dreams  of  this  major  development  In  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin. 

I  know  we  all  look  forward  to  June  4-5  with 
anticipated  exultation  and  with  a  deep  sense 
of  pride  and  gratification. 

To  me,  that  day  of  celebration  will  be  in 
some  measure  analogous  to  graduation  day 
at  college  and  the  receiving  of  a  diploma. 
Dedication  day  will  not  signify  the  end  of  our 
endeavors,  but  rather  it  will  signal  the  begin- 
ning of  renewed  interest  and  effort. 

I  compare  the  dedication  of  this  River 
Basin  development  to  the  life  of  a  student 
who  for  the  first  25  years  of  his  life — up 
to  the  day  of  his  college  graduation— builds 
a  foundation  of  knowledge  through  the  chan- 
nels of  education.  He  has  thus  equipped  him- 
self for  citizenship  responslbUltles,  for  an 
active  career,  and  for  the  many  visclssltudes 
of  life.  But,  In  reality,  graduation  day  for  him 
Is  the  beginning  of  his  productive  life — of 
frultfiil  services  to  himself,  to  his  famUy,  to 
his  country,  and  to  his  fellowman. 

And,  so  It  U  that  the  completion  of  this 
original  Arkansas  River  multipurpose  project 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  and  its  dedication 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  the  full  development  of  the  valley's 
natural  resources  and  economic  potentials. 
Thus  we  are  now  better  prepared  to  accele- 
rate economic  growth  and  expansion  and  to 
enhance  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our 
people. 

As  It  does  to  the  young  graduate,  thef  uture 
now  brightly  beckons  to  us  with  eicltlng 
challenge  and  promise.  We  face  it  with  re- 
solve and  purpose  to  pursue  new  objectives 
and  to  attain  further  goals  of  improvement 
and  progress.  Otir  work  Is  not  done.  Your 
Association  Is  not  through.  Instead,  we  now 
have  the  momentum  and  strength  to  forge 
the  instruments  of  continued  progress,  de- 
velopment, and  expansion  and  to  utilize  fully 
thoce  advantages  that  we  have  already 
secured. 

Mr  Marcus  R.  Tower.  In  his  letter  Inviting 
me  to  address  you  this  evening,  said: 
"  .  .  again  this  year  our  meeting  will  mark 
the  time  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
many  other  Imoortant  water  resource  de- 
velopment needs  of  the  Arkansas  Basin." 
and  that  the  theme  of  this  meeting  tonight 
is-  "Future  Water  Development — Key  to  En- 
vironmental Protection  and  Economic 
Growth." 

With  Mr.  Tower's  statement  ard  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  this  meeting,  I  am  In  full 
accord. 

Now  that  the  most  dramatic  part  of  this 
big  river  development  Is  completed,  we  could 
encounter  greater  difficulty  In  getting  fu- 
ture authorizations  and  apprcpr:atlons  nec- 
essary to  start  new  projects — raix'llary  proJ- 
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ect8 — either  on  the  main  stem  ol  the  river  or 
on  Its  tributaries. 

There  are  major  extensions  of  the  barge 
canal  on  up  the  Arkansas  hopefuUy  to  Wich- 
ita and  possibly  with  a  branch,  or  lateral 
to  Oklahoma  City,  which  may  already  be,  or 
may  soon  be.  economically  justified.  These 
prospects  certainly  compel  our  continuing 
Interest  and  attention. 

We  want  to  see  the  day  when  the  whole 
vast  Arkansas  River  Basin  will  reflect  the 
Image  of  pure  water,  pure  air,  clean  space, 
and  beautiful  forests.  We  want  to  see  its  hills 
and  valleys  made  even  greener  with  growing 
things.  Including  a  rich  endowment  of  na- 
tive trees,  of  grass,  and  of  flsh  and  wild- 
life— all  living  and  thriving.  I  believe  we 
can  achieve  this,  and  If  we  do,  we  will  have 
here  In  this  valley  one  of  our  country's  fin- 
est environments  and  one  of  the  best  ecolog- 
ical conditions  to  be  found  anywhere  In  our 
nation. 

For  40  years,  I  have  been  actively  engaged 
In  tj-ylng  to  Improve  the  environment  and.  I 
hope,  the  ecology  of  our  rivers  and  river 
basins.  I  have  sought  by  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations to  harness  and  control  their 
destructive  power  and  to  divert  and  convert 
their  mighty  energies  Into  a  constructive 
force  for  the  benefit  and  service  of  mankind. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  supported  pro- 
grams to  manage  and  Improve  our  forests — 
both  state  and  national — to  enlarge  and  Im- 
prove our  national  park  system,  and  to  pro- 
vide greater  protection  for  our  wilderness 
areas. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  vital  resources 
are  basic  to  the  beauty  and  unity  of  nature, 
which  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  and  preserve. 
But,  I  also  believe  that  we  can  develop  both 
our  large  rivers  and  their  tributaries  and 
simultaneously  improve  their  watersheds; 
thus,  enhancing  their  total  contribution  to 
the  ecology  and  to  a  better  environment. 

To  me,  this  marvelous  development  In  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin  Is  a  classic  showcase 
example  of  putting  nature  to  work  to  help 
solve  some  of  the  serious  Ills  that  plague  our 
country.  This  River  Basin  program  was  not 
conceived  and  it  has  not  been  executed  In 
the  framework  of  a  governmental  bureauc- 
racy In  action — telling  the  people  what  to 
do  and  when  to  do  It.  Rather,  It  has  been  a 
project  where  the  people  determined  the 
kind  of  Improvement  that  was  needed  and, 
working  through  their  Congress  and  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  Government  agencies,  de- 
velop)ed  a  partnership  In  a  resource-managed 
program  that  will  be  a  profitable  investment 
for  our  government  while  at  the  same  time 
re-enforclng  and  strengthening  our  tradi- 
tional free  enterprise  system. 

Yes,  It  Is  truly  a  profitable  investment  and 
not  an  Irredeemable  expenditure.  Its  cost  to 
the  government  will  be  repaid  many  times — 
both  directly  and  Indirectly.  Direct  revenues 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  hydroelectric  pwwer  and  from 
taxes  that  will  accrue  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
valley.  Indirectly,  our  nation  wlU  profit  by 
controlling  the  natural  water  runoff,  by  pre- 
venting soil  erosion,  and  by  preventing  heavy 
property  damage  and  human  suffering 
caused  by  ravaging  fioods. 

This  great  Arkansas  River  development 
borne  on  the  wings  of  the  seventies.  Is  the 
largest  civil  works  project  ever  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  Army  Ilng^neers.  Indeed.  It 
Is  the  biggest  water  success  story  of  our  gen- 
eration. It  has  already  produced  results 
greatly  exceeding  our  fondest  expectations 
and  the  predictions  made  when  Its  cost- 
benefit  ratio  was  established.  Barge  shipping 
has  already  more  than  doubled  those  predic- 
tions. 

The  articles  of  commerce  that  are  now 
moving  on  the  River  In  world  trade  make  an 
exciting  list.  Timber  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  going  out  to  Rotterdam  and  other 
world  ports.  We  are  getting  Imports  of  steel 
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from  Belgium  and  bauxite  from  South 
America.  There  are  many,  many  other  items 
and  products  being  carried.  They  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

A  recent  innovation  in  world  shipping  is 
the  new  "LASH"  barge— LASH  meaning 
■lighter  atKsard  ship." 

These  LASH  barges  are  now  being  loaded 
on  the  Arkansas.  Somewhere  down  the  Mls- 
slsalppl  or  at  New  Orleans,  whole  barges  are 
simply  lifted  aboard  a  "mother"  ocean-going 
freighter  and  moved  intact  to  the  foreign 
port  of  their  destination.  This  innovation 
not  only  increases  the  speed  but  also  reduces 
the  cost  of  delivery. 

More  than  50  different  items  of  cargo — 
food.  feed,  clothing,  and  shelter  prod- 
ucts— are  now  being  barged  down  the  Ar- 
kansas River  destined  for  foreign  markets 
and  ports  aSroad.  All  of  this  barge  commerce 
represents  a  savings  in  cost  both  to  the 
shipper  and  to  the  consumer. 

Although  still  in  Its  Infancy,  this  naviga- 
tion system  has  attracted  several  hundred 
million  dollars  In  new  industry  and  pledges 
for  new  plant-s  In  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

With  these  barge-shlppiug  attractions  to 
industry  and  the  recreational  opportunities 
and  advantages  provided  by  the  vast  res- 
ervoirs and  lakes  of  sky  blue  water  which 
this  development  has  created,  we  can  make 
this  valley  come  alive  with  activity — with 
new  Industries,  new  businesses,  new  Jobs, 
new  homes,  and  new  happiness. 

Such  an  economic  surge  will  keep  our 
people  in  the  valley,  attract  others  to  come 
here  to  live,  and  thus  reduce  the  burden- 
some migration  that  is  now  flowing  to  oiu- 
already  overcrowded  and  congested  cities. 

Recently.  I  introduced  two  bills  in  Con- 
gress, which.  If  enacted  into  law,  will  make 
a  major  economic  contribution  to  the  future 
development  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  and 
also  to  the  solution  of  two  of  our  most  press- 
ing national  problems. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  now  living  on  only  two  percent  of  the  land 
In  the  United  States.  This  high  concentra- 
tion of  population  results  in  increased  pol- 
lution, critical  problems  of  housing,  un- 
healthy living  conditions,  congested  trans- 
portation, and  Increased  crime.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  our  national  population  will 
increase  by  another  one  hundred  million  per- 
sons within  the  next  40  to  50  years.  These 
people  win  have  to  live  somewhere,  and  they 
obviously  cannot  be  properly  accommodated 
In  our  great  metropolitan  centers. 

During  the  past  decade,  because  industry 
expanded  In  already  overcrowded  and  con- 
gested areas,  one-third  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States  lost  population,  thus  denying 
equal  opportunities  for  economic  advance- 
ment In  the  rural  and  less  populated  com- 
munities of  America.  This  trend  mu3t  be 
reversed. 

One  of  the  bills  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  now  has  40  cosponsors,  would  establish 
a  national  policy  designed  to  encov.rage  and 
promote  a  greater  decentralization  and  a 
more  bEdanced  pattern  of  industrial  growth 
throughout  the  country.  It  would  help  to 
revitalize  the  rural  economy  of  our  nation 
and  to  prevent  the  migration  of  people  from 
the  rui^l  areas  to  the  larger  cities  In  search 
of  Jobs  that  are  often  not  there.  Today  when 
they  find  no  Job.  they  Join  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  and  swell  the  relief  rolls  that 
are  already  heavily  burdensome  and  rapidly 
becoming  Intolerable  in  many  of  the  cities 
to  which  they  go. 

The  bill  would  require  government  agen- 
cies to  give  preference  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  to  the  communities  in  which 
new  Industry  locates.  partlcula.-ly  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  our  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  federal-aid  programs,  namely, 
such  aid  programs  as  housing,  hospitals, 
schools,  parks,  streets,  and  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  Thus,  when  a  new  industry  locates 
in  a  rural  town  necessitating  the  construe- 
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tion  of  such  Improvements,  federal  assistance 
from  existing  progr.ims  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  assist  the  local  cumnninity  in  meeting 
the  demands  which  growth  imposes. 

Such  a  policy,  properly  administered,  will 
stimulate  industrial  growth  and  revitalize  the 
economy  in  rural  Anierlca  while  at  the  same 
time  bringing  urgently  needed  relief  to  many 
of  the  already  overcrowded,  overburdened, 
and  virtually  bankrupt  metropolitan  centers 
of  our  nation.  The  implementation  of  such 
a  policy  will  enrich  the  lives  and  enhance 
the  welfare  of  all  Americans. 

The  other  bill  which  I  Introduced,  S.  907, 
If  enacted,  would  authorize  states  to  enter 
into  Interstate  environmental  compacts.  This 
would  enable  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  all 
other  states  to  work  cooperatively  together 
to  prevent  pwUutton  and  to  solve  environ- 
mental problems.  Thirty  Senators  have  co- 
sponsored  this  measure. 

Man-made  pollution  Is  much  easier  to 
avoid  and  prevent  than  it  Is  to  control  and 
cure.  It  Is  much  easier  to  keep  our  streams 
clean  and  clear  than  It  Is  to  restore  them 
and  remove  pollution  once  they  are  seriously 
contaminated. 

States  working  together  can  apply  and  ad- 
minister effective  preventive  measures. 

I  have  great  faith  In  the  future  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin.  We  can  never  develop 
It  Into  a  Utopia,  for  we  all  know  that  the 
building  and  perfection  of  a  Utopia  Is  not 
within  the  power  of  man.  Utopia  is  still 
locked  In  the  book  of  fiction  and  beyond 
man's  achievement. 

But,  If  we  pursue  and  capitalize  on  the 
great  opp>ort unities  of  this  River  Basin,  we 
can  build  within  this  valley  an  economic  em- 
pire— agrlcultiu-al,  industrial,  and  recrea- 
tional. In  doing  so,  we  will  strengthen  the 
whole  nation. 

That  Is  the  challenge  we  face — the  great 
task  that  now  lies  ahead  of  us.  With  con- 
tinued faith,  perseverance,  and  dedication, 
we  will  successfully  meet  that  challenge  and 
move  on  to  the  achievement  of  our  further 
goals  and  aspirations. 


WASHINGTON    DAILY    NEWS'    SUP- 
PLEMENT ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  collection  of  articles  on  en- 
vironmental problems  which  appeared  as 
a  special  supplement  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  March  9,  1971.  Mr.  V.  S. 
Choslowsky,  director  of  the  special  proj- 
ects department  of  that  newspaper, 
asked  a  number  of  leaders  of  the  ad- 
ministration, Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  leaders  in  private  organizations  to 
contribute  their  thoughts  to  this  feature 
publication.  I  ask  that  certain  of  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  that  the  Congress  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  statements  by  Interior  Secre- 
tary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Chairman 
Russell  B.  Train  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council,  Administrator  William 
D.  Ruckelshaus  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Chairman  John  A. 
Blatnik  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman Guv  Vanber  Jagt,  and  others 
of  these  contributors : 
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President's    CoMMrrMiNT    to    Environment 
Reaches  Every  LeVel 


(By  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton) 
It  is  a  national  characteristic  of  Americans 
that  we  work  together  when  It  counts.  Every- 
where  today,   we   find  that   traditional  co- 
hesion applying  to  the  environment. 

An  alarmed  American  populace  has  awak- 
ened to  the  self-destructive  potential  of  Its 
material  emissions.  Conservation  groups  are 
no  longer  voices  In  the  wilderness.  They  are 
being  heard,  and  the  public  clamor  and 
determination  rises  accordingly. 

INDIVIDnALS,  TOO 

Recently,  I  observed  that  the  Interests 
which  brought  our  civilization  to  Its  present 
development  were  more  concerned  with  eco- 
nomics than  with  the  preservation  of  re- 
sources  and  environment.  That  was  not  a  re- 
buke intended  for  the  "Interests"  alone,  for 
in  his  smaller  way,  the  Sunday  driver  who 
throws  a  beer  can  from  his  car  window  shares 
the  guilt  of  a  callous  Industrialist  whose 
plant  pollutes  a  river. 

With  this  realization,  we  have  taken  on 
a  commitment  that  reaches  every  level  of 
national  life  and  aspiration.  That  means 
government,  commerce.  Industry,  and  no  less, 
the  Individual. 

President  Nixon  has  set  the  goals  for  this 
national  effort.  In  making  environment  the 
first  priority  of  the  new  decade,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  37  point  program  last  year. 
He  has  added  even  more  definitive  plans  In 
this  year's  State  of  the  Union  message. 

These  are  initiatives  to  clean  up  our  air 
and  water,  to  preserve  and  restore  our  sur- 
roundings, even  to  eliminate  the  scourge  of 
excessive  noise.  The  President  has  enlisted 
all  citizens  In  the  crucial  campaign  now 
underway. 

DIFnCTJI.T    DECISIONS 

We  have  tough  decisions  to  mak'^  along  the 
road.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  must 
decide  In  the  months  ahead  how  best  to 
transport  oil  from  the  rich  north  slope  of 
Alaska  to  closer  domestic  markets.  The  pro- 
posed Alaska  pipeline  could  be  one  answer 
but  we  need  more  time  to  evaluate  Its  possi- 
ble effects  and  viable  alternative  methods. 
There  must  be  full  provision  made  for  the 
economic  claims  of  native  Alaskans,  as  well 
as  safeguards  for  the  migratory  habits  and 
the  well  being  of  wildlife. 

The  Santa  Barbara  channel  presents  an- 
other difficult  question  mark.  The  Interior 
Department  must  conclude  If  renewed  off- 
shore oil  drUllng  would  again  unnecessarily 
endanger  thj  Santa  Barbara  beaches  or 
whether  the  oil  resources  there  should  be 
placed  In  reserve. 

These  are  delicate  matters  Involving  con- 
tracts signed  in  good  faith  with  the  govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  under  the  pressure  of  a  growing  fuel 
and  energy  shortage  In  this  country. 

In  other  areas  of  concern,  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  are  Imposing  stringent 
regulations  on  the  Industries  that  might 
poison  water  with  waste  and  pollutants.  The 
penalties  for  violation  will  be  anything  but 
mild.  We  are  demanding  that  the  strip  min- 
ing companies  restore  the  land  they  use,  and 
that  mine  safety  be  their  watchword. 

LONG    RANGE    GOALS 

In  the  long  haul,  the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  drafting  environment  plans  that  transcend 
the  Immediate  future.  We  are  making  the 
Initial  moves  toward  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy, designed  to  streamline  government  man- 
agement and  to  enhance  our  resources. 

These  are  ambitious  projects,  but  well 
within  the  national  capability.  Placed  on  a 
par  with  the  economy  and  military  defense, 
environmental  programs  will  preserve  and 
protect  this  abundant  land.  I  foresee,  before 
the  end  of  this  decade,  a  rennalssance  of 
quality  in  the  American  experience. 
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PoLLrTioN   Charges:    Valuable   Adjunct  to 
Firm  Regulations 

(By  Russell  E.  Train) 

The  Administration  has  proposed  an  Im- 
portant new  approach  In  our  effort  to  find 
ways  to  enhance  environmental  quality  by 
using  charges  on  pollutants  to  stimulate 
abatement. 

In  his  envlronmenUl  message  of  Feb.  8. 
the  President  recommended  charges  on  sul- 
fur oxide  emissions  In  the  atmosphere  and 
a  tax  on  lead  In  gasoline.  Even  earlier,  in 
his  1970  State  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said : 

"We  no  longer  can  afford  to  consider  air 
and  water  common  property,  free  to  be 
abused  by  anyone  without  regard  to  the 
consequences.  Instead,  we  should  begin  now 
to  treat  them  as  scarce  resources,  which  we 
are  no  more  free  to  contaminate  than  we  are 
free  to  throw  our  gaxbage  In  our  neighbor's 
yard.  This  requires  that,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, the  price  of  the  goods  should  be  made 
to  include  the  costs  of  producing  and  dis- 
posing of  them  vrtthout  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment." 


AN   TTNDERSTANDING 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  pol- 
lution Is  costing  us  money.  Air  pollution,  for 
example,  increases  our  medical  expenses,  re- 
quires \xs  to  repaint  our  homes  more  fre- 
quently and  may  even  lower  the  value  of  our 
urban  real  estate  by  making  the  area  less 
esthetlcally  pleasing. 

Without  pollution  control  measures,  these 
costs  are  not  reflected  in  the  costs  of  prod- 
ucts. 

Our  economic  system  today  provides  no  in- 
centive to  clean  up  pollution.  Indeed,  be- 
cause firms  attempt  to  nUnlmlze  costs  In 
order  to  compete  In  the  market,  the  Incen- 
tive Is  to  Incur  as  few  pollution-control  costs 
as  possible. 

But  If  pollution  Itself  becomes  a  cost  thru 
a  charge  system,  the  Incentive  Is  then  re- 
versed. The  firm  would  attempt  to  reduce 
pollution  to  the  lowest  level  that  Is  economi- 
cally feasible  to  reduce  the  charges  applic- 
able to  his  production.  Hence,  the  powerful 
forces  of  the  market  system  would  be  work- 
ing to  enhance  environmental  quality. 

UP  TO  EVERYONE 

The  admlnUtratlon  Is  firmly  committed  to 
a  comprehensive  and  firm  regulatory  pro- 
gram. But  we  simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  police  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Individual  sources  In  the  United 
States. 

Pollution  charges  provide  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  regulatory  authority  In  achiev- 
ing our  environmental  goals  faster,  stimu- 
lating the  development  of  new  technology 
and  methods  of  reducing  pollution,  encour- 
aging more  economic  solutions  and  achiev- 
ing higher  levels  of  abatement  than  those  re- 
quired by  standards. 

But,  they  will  never  supplant  regulatory 
authority  nor  will  payment  of  the  tax  pro- 
vide Immunity  to  enforcement  actions. 

It  is  ultimately  to  everyone's  advantage  to 
stop  pollution.  The  poUutlon  charge  ap- 
proach will  add  a  powerful  tool  In  our  bat- 
tle to  enhance  and  maintain  high  levels  of 
environmental  quality. 

New   Environmental   Agency   Has   a   Dual 

Challenge 

(By  William  D.  Ruckelshaus) 

The  alarm  of  the  environmental  pollution 
crisis  has  .been  sounded  and  heard.  Now  we 
must  begin  to  act. 

In  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  United  States  has  gathered  together  In 
a  single  Federal  agency  the  responsibility  for 
research,  standard-setting,  monitoring,  and 
enforcement  with  regard  to  the  air,  water, 
noise,  radiation,  pesticide,  and  solid  waste 
pollution  problems. 
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DUAL  CHALLENGE 

We  have  been  presented  with  a  dual  chal- 
lenge— to  attend  to  what  Is  urgent  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  foresee  and  respond  to 
what  is  ahead.  We  shall  exercise  these  re- 
sponsibilities as  an  independent  agency,  be- 
holden by  no  obligations  to  promote  com- 
merce or  agriculture. 

Besides  what  we  may  do  technically,  our 
larger  mandate  Is  to  exercise  leadership.  This 
includes  informing  and  guiding  those  people 
responsible  for  and  affected  by  pollution, 
which  at  present  excludes  no  one. 

we  must  work  closely  together,  not  only 
on  the  national  level,  but  on  the  local  level 
as  well.  Towards  this  end,  we  hope  to  have 
set  up  by  mid-year  ten  regional  offices  to  deal 
primarily  with  local  people  on  local  Issues, 
to  coordinate  closely  with  local  and  state 
governments.  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
umted  effort  of  environmental  enhancement. 

Close  contact  vrtth  local  people  Is  vital,  as 
the  crucial  environmental  decisions  to  be 
made  in  this  decade  are  reaUy  socleUl  deci- 
sions. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  Important  steps 
we  can  take  In  making  these  decisions  Is 
realizing  the  necessity  of  working  towards 
the   development   of   a   new   environmental 

ethic. 

We  need  to  discover  a  new  reverence  for 
all  forms  of  life  and  theU  systems  of  sup- 
port. We  must  come  to  understand  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  the  myopic  tyjie  of  prog- 
ress which  resvUts  In  denuded  forests,  sterile 
land,  and  polluted  water.  Technology  im- 
checked  has  as  much  potential  for  diminish- 
ing the  quality  of  life  as  It  has  for  enhancing 
It. 

Thruout  these  endeavors  we  must  contin- 
ually realize  that  what  we  seek  Is  progress 
and  cooperation,  not  scapegoats.  We  do  not 
seek  to  point  the  accusing  finger  of  guilt,  but 
rather  we  seek  to  pinpoint  areas  of  difficulty 
and  together,  at  all  levels,  work  towards  a 
common  solution. 

The  levers  of  making  beneficial  change 
are  in  our  hands.  It  is  up  to  aU  of  us  to 
realize,  whether  we  act  In  government.  In 
industry,  or  as  a  private  citizen,  that  we 
must  work  together.  Pollution  is  everybody's 
problem;  the  solutions  are  difficult,  but  ob- 
tainable if  we  pull  together. 


Ecology  Was  a  Four-Letter  WoSIk,     , 
15   Years   Ago  ly^ 

(By  Representative  John  A.  Blatni«) 

Ecology  has  caught  on — the  Idea  that  we 
Americans  have  come  close  to  destroying  the 
water  we  drink,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  land 
which  sustains  us  and  that  we'd  better  act 
fast  If  we  want  to  see  the  year  20O0.    s. 

No  one  could  be  happier  than  I  at  this 
vast  groundswell  of  public  concern,  and  at 
the  great  Impact  Individuals  and  local  groups 
have  had  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  move- 
ment. The  nation.  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration stand  firmly  committed  to  preserv- 
ing and  enhancing  the  environment. 

LriTLE     support 

But  15  years  ago,  when  I  wrote  the  first 
water  pollution  control  legislation,  we  "ecolo- 
glsts"  could  have  written  our  legislation  and 
planned  our  strategy  In  a  phone  booth — with 
plenty  of  room  left  over.  Our  early  legislation 
came  thru  only  after  bitter  fights,  and  one 
bUl  was  actually  vetoed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

Even  then,  when  our  waters  were  relatively 
clean,  you  could  see  the  crisis  coming  down 
the  pike  like  a  10-ton  truck.  Our  cities  were 
growing  up  and  out,  Uke  atomic  clouds  and 
with  consequences  as  disastrous  for  the  en- 
vironment. Our  Industries  were  spewing  out 
ever  more  complex  wastes,  which  were  In- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  find  and  remove 
by  available  technology. 

But  we  knew  full  well  that  that  clean-up 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  federal  dictum 
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alone.  The  federal  government  would  have 
to  play  a  positive  and  constructive  role,  en- 
listing the  cooperatlcn  of  state  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  Industry.  We  wanted 
to  encourage  Industry  to  clean  up  Its  pollu- 
tion voluntarily,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  "close- 'em-down"  or  "let- 'em-pollute."  To 
that  end.  the  federal  government  has  coupled 
tax  Incentives  and  federal  funds  for  research 
with  tough  penalties  for  polluters. 

FIHST    PBOORAM 

My  first  bill,  signed  into  Uw  in  1956,  set  up 
the  first  permanent  national  program  for 
pollution  control.  It  brings  federal  and  state 
ofliclala  together  with  representatives  of  the 
source  of  pollution — be  It  federal  government 
Installation,  municipal  facility  or  industry — 
to  work  out  a  schedule  and  method  for  end- 
ing the  pollution  or  keeping  it  within  tolera- 
ble limits.  If  the  offender  does  not  follow 
this  schedule  or  refuses  to  abate  Its  pollu- 
tion, he  faces  court  action  and  possible  shut- 
down. 

Since  that  first  law,  federal  Jurisdiction  has 
expanded  to  cover  all  navigable  waterways  of 
the  United  States,  established  federal  water 
quality  standards  and  strengthened  the  en- 
forcement mechanisms. 

Our  most  recent  law,  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970,  provides  stiff  pen- 
alties for  on  companies  who,  thru  negligence, 
allow  oU  spills  from  tankers  or  on  or  off-shore 
wells.  This  same  act,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
quires the  companies  to  prove  their  Inno- 
cence, rather  than  the  government  to  prove 
their  guilt. 

The  1965  law  also  began  channeling  funds 
Into  construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  and  to  date,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  Invested  over  a  billion  dollars  In 
10,000  plants  treating  sewage  and  other 
wastes  which  would  otherwise  be  dumped 
directly  Into  our  rivers  and  lakes. 

LONG  aOAO   AHEAD 

The  fight  for  clean  water  is  far  from  over. 
Tho  there  are  some  success  stories,  our  waters 
are  generally  worse  now  th&n  they  were  15 
years  ago.  But  they  would  be  far  more  pol- 
luted without  the  legislation  and  federal 
funds. 

Within  the  foreseeable  future,  I  think  we 
will  see  a  marked  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of  our  waters,  as  present  techniques  are  more 
widely  applied,  as  research  bears  fruit,  abate- 
ment measures  take  hold  and  we  build  more 
treatment  plants. 

It  will  be  difficult.  It  wUl  be  costly.  But  It 
Is  possible. 

I  am  confident  that  we  vrtll  win  the 
battle — because  I  believe  In  the  people's  last- 
ing commitment  to  clean  water.  I  believe 
the  American  people  will  continue  to  demand 
action  by  all  levels  of  government  and  by 
Industry,  and  that  both  government  and  in- 
dustry will  be  responsive  to  these  demands. 


Common  Sxnss  Is  Nkxokd  To 
Control  Water  Polltttion 

(By  Representative  Qvr  Vantder  Jagt) 

With  timely  stimulation  from  Rachel  Car- 
son and  others,  with  environmental  prob- 
lems reaching  proportions  unacceptable  to 
the  general  public,  with  the  long  heard  but 
commonly  Ignored  cries  of  conservationists 
suddenly  making  sense,  the  American  people 
have  entered  the  1970s  with  a  great  desire 
to  halt  the  degradation  of  their  land,  clean 
up  their  water  resources,  and  restore  the 
quality  of  air  to  levels  Insuring  survival  of 
human  beings. 

In  1969,  I  Joined  with  other  members  of 
Congress  who  were  also  on  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Conservation  and  Na- 
tural Resources  Subcommittee  In  calling  for 
an  environmental  decade  in  the  1970s — ten 
years  of  concentrated  effort  to  solve  environ- 
mental problems.  Our  goal  then,  as  It  Is  now, 
is  a  harmonious  relationship  between  man 
and  the  earth  on  which  he  lives. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JOIN   TOGETHER 

Government,  Industry,  Individual  citizens 
and  organizations  have  rallied  to  the  environ- 
mental flag.  While  remnants  of  opposition  to 
the  cause  remain,  the  sound  logic  of  argu- 
ments supporting  the  need  has  carried  the 
day.  America  has  the  motivation  to  solve 
these  problems.  And  the  dollars  are  being 
spent. 

The  question,  then,  becomes  one  of  effec- 
tiveness. Are  we  going  to  solve  problems,  or 
are  we  simply  going  to  contribute  to  human 
frustration? 

Some  of  our  programs  seem  to  be  built  on 
shaky  foundations.  Take  water  pollution  con- 
trol, for  example.  The  ba.sic  premise  on  which 
standard  primary  and  secondary  treatment 
systems  are  constructed  (we  have  a  national 
goal  of  a  minimum  of  secondary  treatment  or 
Its  equivalent  for  every  city)  is  that  the  re- 
moval of  organic  matter  to  a  substantial 
degree  from  sewage,  coupled  with  chlorlna- 
tlon  to  kill  bacteria,  will  .solve  most  of  our 
water  pollution  problems.  The  effluent  from 
such  systems  Is  disposed  of  in  the  nearest 
river  or  lake. 

Have  yru  ever  lived  en  a  river  or  lake 
"blessed"  with  the  results  of  such  treatment: 
Such  bodies  are  usually  weed  filled  or  algae 
covered;  trash  fish,  which  can  survive  In  low 
oxygen  content  water,  have  displaced  more 
desirable  species;  and  the  "no  swimming" 
signs  are  up. 

Until  fairly  recent  times  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  dispose  of  effluent  from  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  in  such  a  manner.  Our  surface 
waters  were  capable  of  diluting  those  efflu- 
ents to  a  point  where  the  environmental 
damage  was  minimal. 

But  there  are  now  too  many  of  us,  using 
too  much  water,  producing  too  much  sewage 
for  natural  bodies  to  assimilate  even  when 
current  secondary  treatment  concepts  are 
employed. 

The  answer  lies  In  applying  a  little  com- 
mon sense  to  the  problem.  First  of  all,  we 
should  decide  that  we  do  not  want  that  stuff 
In  our  water.  We  should  permit  no  discharge 
of  Industrial  or  municipal  waste  Into  any 
surface  water.  Our  lakes  and  streams  are 
better  used  for  swimming  and  fishing  and 
supplying  drinking  water. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  One  Is  disposal 
of  sewage  sludge  by  burning,  but  burning 
introduces  pollutants  Into  the  air,  and  de- 
stroys many  potentially  valuable  elements  in 
wastes. 

We  are  acutely  aware  that  the  components 
In  treated  sewage  causing  pollution  problems 
are,  for  the  most  part,  basic  fertilizer  ele- 
ments— phosphorous,  nitrogen  and  potassi- 
um. They  come  from  the  food  we  eat  and  the 
detergents  we  use,  and  farmers  buy  them  to 
spread  on  the  land  to  produce  food  for  live- 
stock and  human  beings.  But  when  they  en- 
ter our  lakes  and  streams,  they  make  weeds 
and  algae  grow.  Could  we  get  those  fertilizer 
elements  back  on  the  land  where  they  came 
from,  where  we  need  them  to  produce  food? 

Tes,  we  can.  Present  day  technology  allows 
us  to  treat  raw  sewage  to  a  sufficient  degree 
that  the  resulting  effluent  can  be  safely 
spread  on  the  land  by  Irrigation  systems  to 
help  make  crops  grow.  And  the  costs  are  rea- 
sonable. Muskegon  County  In  my  Congres- 
sional District  In  Michigan  Is  about  to  estab- 
lish such  a  system. 

Substantial  amounts  of  land  are  needed 
for  these  systems,  and  It  Is  necessary  to  pipe 
the  sewage  outside  high  land  cost  urban 
aresis.  But  the  system  will  help  pay  for  Itself 
because  it  does  provide  the  land  with  water 
and  fertilizer. 

Back  on  the  land,  these  elements  are  not 
pollutants  at  all,  but  precious  resources,  re- 
sources that  we  woxild  otherwise  waste.  In 
"disposing"  of  them  on  the  land  we  are  re- 
cycling scarce  resources  which  would  other- 
wise be  lost. 

One  additional  argument  for  this  approach 
to  water  pollution  control  relates  to  viruses, 
which  cause  diseases  like  hepatitis,  influenza 
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and  the  common  cold.  Some  researchers 
think  viruses  could  even  be  the  cause  of 
some  forms  of  cancer. 

Primary  and  secondary  treatment  systems 
with  chlorlnatlon  do  not  kill  a  substantial 
share  of  the  viruses  In  sewage.  But  loo  per 
cent  are  killed  when  water  In  which  they  are 
present  is  filtered  thru  the  first  seven  Inches 
of  surface  soil.  The  electrical  charge  in  a 
virus  attaches  It  to  a  soil  particle,  and  the 
bacteria  in  the  soil  then  break  the  virus 
down  to  simple,  harmless  protein. 

Land  disposal  of  treated  sewage  will  ac- 
complish what  we  really  want  In  out  water 
pollution  control  programs.  We  can  have 
drinking-water-pure  lakes  and  streams.  We 
can  recycle  precious  resources  for  economic 
benefits  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children.  We  can  reduce  the  threat  of  water- 
borne  disease.  All  we  need  to  do  it  is  apply 
some  common  sense  In  our  water  pollution 
control  programs. 

And  we  must  apply  this  same  kind  of 
thinking  to  other  pollution  problems  such  as 
solid  waste  disposal.  We  must  plan  and  de- 
sign and  engineer  within  an  "environmental 
framework."  If  we  look  at  pollutants  as  sim- 
ply "resources  out  of  place"  and  plan  accord- 
ingly, we  win  have  gone  far  down  the  road 
towards  solving  our  environmental  problems. 
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The  Environment  Is  an  International 
Problem 

(By  Charles  S.  Rhyne) 

Co-operatlon  by  all  nations  to  protect  and 
improve  man's  environment  around  the  globe 
wlU  be  studied  and  acted  upon  by  some  4.000 
lawyers  from  128  nations  attending  the  Fifth 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace  Thru  Law 
at  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia.  July  21-25. 

Pursuant  to  the  theme  of  the  Conference, 
"The  Law  of  the  World  and  Man's  Environ- 
ment," the  participants  will  hear  reports 
from  experts  on  environment  problems  and 
will  then  consider  Ideas  for  Improving  exist- 
ing International  laws  and  for  creating  new 
laws  end  legal  bodies  to  combat  the  rapidly- 
growing  menace  of  pollution  of  land,  sea, 
air  and  space. 

MODEL    TRE.\TT 

A  draft  of  a  model  treaty  proposal  Is  now 
being  prepared  by  Dr.  Carl  A  Fleischer  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  and  Intematlcnal 
Law  of  the  University  of  Oslo,  Norway,  an 
outstanding  authority  of  the  International 
legal  aspects  of  environmental  problems. 

Norway,  along  with  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
has  a  special  Interest  In  International  pol- 
lution matters,  having  experienced  the  ef- 
fects of  a  fall-out  from  the  smokestacks  of 
the  Ruhr  Valley. 

Dr.  Fleischer  will  review  the  actions  taken 
by  eight  European  nations  In  June.  19G9  on 
pollution  by  oil  In  the  North  Sea  and  by  a 
meeting  called  In  December,  1969  by  the 
Nordic  United  Nations  Associations  In  Stock- 
holm. 

A  proposal  on  weather  control  is  being 
prepared  for  the  conference  by  Professor  J. 
W.  Samuels,  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  Canada.  This  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fourth 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace  Thru  Law 
at  Bangkok  In  1969  which  stated  that 
"weather  control  can  be  either  a  threa*  to 
International  peace,  or  a  means  of  bettering 
mankind's  condition." 

Chairman  of  the  World  Peace  Thru  Law 
Center's  Committee  on  law  and  environment 
Is  James  L.  Elsman,  a  Detroit  attorney.  Mr. 
Elsman  will  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
UnUed  Nations  Charter  on  environmental 
control,  and  will  suggest  that  the  World 
Court  be  given  Jurisdiction  over  disputes 
arising  from  International  environmental 
agreements. 

Mr.  Elsman  Is  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bar  Association's  International  Law 
Committee  and  has  sen-cd  for  the  past  six 


vears  by  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Snerce  on  the  Regional  Export  Expan- 

^ Chalr'^'n-  Elsman   has  been  aided  by   a 
T^nel  of  experts  from  groups  such  a«  the 
WorW  Health  Organisation,  World  Meteoro- 
i«Hcal   Organization,   International   Atomic 
E^rgy  Agencv.  and  United  Nations  Economic 
5^uncll  for  iurope  as  weU  as  private  con- 
Srvaiicn  organizations  and  law  professors. 
TJNTrrEU   ktfort 
The  decisions  arrived  at  on  international 
environmental  legal  problems  at  the  Belgrade 
a,nference  will  be  circulated  to  all  Interested 
Arsons  around  the  world-legislators    gov- 
emment  officials,  national  leaders,  special- 
ists  universities  and  the  press— and  should 
■rtve    a   tremendous    Impetus    and   cohesion 
w  the  many  scattered  efforta  underway  to 
combat  the  many  forms  of  pollution  now 
belne  Identified. 

The  Belgrade  Conference  will,  of  course. 
take  up  many  other  subjects  besides  environ- 
ment, including  the  exploration  and  ex- 
Dloltatlon  of  the  seabed,  airplane  hijacking, 
investment  In  Socialist  nations,  legal  urban 
problems,  strengthening  the  United  Nations. 
intematlcnal  courts  and  tribunals. 

Every  lavryer  In  the  world  Is  welcome  to  at- 
tend ihe  conference  In  their  private  capac- 
ity Concurrent  with  the  conference  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  World  Aseoclation  of  Judges. 
which  has  as  Its  prime  object  the  promotion 
of  world  peace  by  providing  for  a  year-round 
exchange  of  experience  and  for  leadership 
initiatives. 

Laymen  are  also  Invited  to  attend  the  con- 
ference and  to  become  associate  members  of 
the  center,  which  Is  headquartered  In 
Geneva. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  the  two  meetings 
■will  have  been  held  In  a  Socialist  cotmtry. 
Previous  world  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Athens.  Bangkok. 


INDUSTBV  Leaders  Band  Together  To  Fight 
Pollution 
(By  Bert  S.  Cross) 
American  business,  governments  and  the 
public  have  all  moved  rapidly  In  the  past 
year  to  undo  decades  of  neglect  to  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  changes  which  are  taking  place  are  as 
fundamental  as  any  economic  or  social  de- 
velopment in  our  time.  The  resources  of  clean 
air  clean  wuter  and  a  quiet  environment  are 
the  raw  materials  necessary  to  production 
of  the  pood  and  services  essential  to  our 
economv. 

The  leaders  of  every  American  industry  are 
Joining  In  constructive  response  to  this  new 
recognition  of  our  basic  environmental  con- 
cerns. Large  Investments  are  reqviire  to  clean 
up  the  sources  of  pollution  which  most 
urgently  threaten  the  environment. 

It  is  essential  that  the  standards  and  en- 
forcement programs  established  by  Federal. 
state  and  local  governments  take  Into  ac- 
count not  only  that  which  Is  technically 
feasible  but  the  time  required  for  Implemen- 
taUon  and  the  economic  consequences  In- 
volved as  well. 

The  National  Pollution  Control  Council, 
advisory  to  the  President  on  Industrial  en- 
vironmental policies  and  programs,  Is  work- 
ing with  both  government  and  Industry  to 
build  the  cooperative  partnership  necessary 
to  achieve  our  environmental  goals. 

Our  task  Is  to  find  the  most  expeditious  and 
effective  ways  of  reducing  pollution.  This  we 
are  well  on  the  way  to  doing. 

It  means  new  and  different  products  and 
new  and  different  practices  for  both  Industry 
and  the  public. 

Change  Is  the  order  of  the  day.  Industry 
welcomes  this  change,  this  challenge  and 
this  new  environmental  role. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.  Saving  the  Environment:  Biggest  Mass 
Movement  in  American  History 
(By  William  Stelf ) 
Nancy  Batora  of  Bannister,  Mich.,  mailed 
a  letter  to  an  office  here  a  few  days  ago.  In  a 
painstaking  teen-age  scrawl,  she  wrote: 

"I  am  a  freshman  at  Avid-Elsie  High.  Re- 
cently In  my  earth  science  class  I  have  seen 
a  group  of  movies  concerning  air  pollution 
in  America.  I  am  very  concerned  with  this 
problem,  as  most  of  my  classmates  are.  Could 
you  please  send  me  some  Ideas  on  cleaning 
up  our  community?  We  could  make  a  class 
project  of  It.  Thank  you  for  your  time." 
potent  movement 
Nancy's  letter  was  almost  routine.  Between 
40  and  50  similar  letters  come  to  Environ- 
mental   Action    Inc..    1346    Connectlcut-av.. 
nw..    every    day,    nearty    a    year    after    the 
whoopla  of  the  1970  "Earth  Day." 

These  letters  are  an  Index  to  the  fact  tnai 
saving  the  environment  has  turned  into  one 
of  the  biggest,  most  powerful  mass  move- 
ments in  American  history. 

The  key  word  Is  "mass".  Many  millions  ol 
people  are  Involved.  It  is  not  a  fad.  It  will 
not  go  away.  Indeed,  the  movement  has 
broadened  and  deepened  and  become  more 
a   part   of   the   American  fabric    than   ever 

before. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  of  the  move- 
ment's potency,  as  drawn  from  two  days 
mall  at  Environmental  Action: 

Brent  B.  Bleler,  acting  president  of  Appeal 
for  an  Environmental  Alternative  (AWA), 
Hobart  CoUege,  Geneva.  N.Y..  sent  along  a 
report  of  his  group's  "county-wide  glass  re- 
cycle program."  a  $10  check,  asked  for  in- 
formation and  signed  this  letter  "ecologically 

yours." 

The  Rev.  Ronald  Haseley  of  Bethlehem 
Lutheran  Church,  Round  Top.  Tex.,  asked 
for  materials  on  "forming  a  local  society,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  help  create  a 
better  environment  by  protecting  wildlife, 
conserving  and  recycling  raw  materials,  and 
disseminating  Information." 

Mrs.  David  G.  Rose  of  Hastings,  Neb.,  re- 
ported she  was  "very  short  on  factual,  sta- 
tistical data"  and,  among  other  Items,  asked 
"how  many  trees  are  needed  to  make  12  dozen 
boxes  of  Pampers?"  „^  .    ^  , 

John  Rlchter  of  the  Bridgewater  State  Ctol- 
lege  biology  club,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  said 
that  "even  if  there  is  no  national  teach-in 
scheduled  for  this  year,  we  are  going  to 
attempt  one  of  our  own." 

Mary  Anne  Deutschmann  of  Alexandria 
wrote  that  "our  church  youth  group  is 
holding  a  pollution  awareness  program  to 
make  our  church  members,  about  500  fam- 
ilies, aware  of  what  they  can  do." 

Thomas  S.  Neoyen,  loan  officer  of  the 
Northern  State  Bank,  Appleton,  Wis.,  told 
of  the  bank's  display  and  Informational  ac- 
tivities and  reported  "we  gave  away  Colorado 
blue  spruce  seedlings  to  whomever  expressed 
a  desire  to  plant  them." 

Gilbert  R.  Tortolanl,  president  of  the  Ecol- 
ogy First  Federation  (EFF)  of  Pacific  Grove, 
Calif  wrote  of  plans  to  "Involve  not  only 
the  individual  but  Industry  as  well  in  com- 
batting the  pollution  problem"  on  the  Mon- 
terey   Peninsula    100    miles    south    of    San 

Francisco.  ^   „  ^ 

Mrs  Craig  B.  Smith  of  New  Hartford.  N.Y., 
sought  information  on  behaU  of  her  local 
ecologv  committee  and  asked:  "Also.  If  you 
have  anv  information  on  the  voting  records 
and  actual  positions  (on  envlronmentAl  mat- 
ters i  taken  by  our  representatives.  Sens. 
Jacob  Javlts  and  James  Buckley,  and  Con- 
gressman Alexander  Plrnle,  we  would  appre- 
ciate receiving  It." 

Joe  F  Juhnson  n,  a  student  at  Arkansas 
Polvtechnlc  College,  Russellvllle,  Ark.,  said 
he  "was  "forming  a  chapter  of  Zero  Popula- 
tion Growth." 
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"A    SURPRISrNO    BE8PONS«" 

Unsolicited  contributions  rain  In  on  En- 
vironmental Action  amounting  to  between 
$25  and  $200  dailv— and  a  donation  to  the 
group  Is  not  tax-exempt.  A  biweekly  aews- 
letter  begun  a  year  ago  now  goes  to  20,000 
subscribers,  and  25  new  subscriptions  come 
in  daily.  A  pamphlet  called  "Do-It-Yoursell 
Ecology"  has  sold  15,000  copies,  at  25  cents 
per,  and  the  order  backlog  for  It  Is  20,000. 
This  will  be  satisfied  when  a  new  printing  of 
50  000  copies  Is  delivered  shortly. 

A  new  $1.25  paperback,  "Earth  Tool  Kit, 
wUl  be  published  April  1.  Initial  printing  Is 
100  000  copies.  The  "kit"  offers  detailed  In- 
structions in  how  to  bend  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment to  the  environmentalists'  will. 

Sam  Love,  long-haired  and  bewhlskered, 
sits  in  the  cluttered  seventh  floor  office  where 
he  Dennis  Hayes  and  a  dozen  other  young 
evl'ronmentallsts  have  buUt  their  organiza- 
tion and  says  In  a  slow.  Southern  drawl: 
"We've  had  a  surprtslng  response  .  .  .  We  hope 
to  give  the  movement  direction." 

Young  organizations  like  Environmental 
AcUon  David  Brewer's  Friends  of  the  Earth 
and  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  to- 
gether with  the  new  breed  of  pubUc-lnterest 
laviryers,  have  played  key  roles  in  bringing 
the  movement  to  Its  present  potency.  But  the 
older  groups,  Inevitably,  have  carried  the 
blgeest  load  In  broadening  its  constituency. 
Membership  increases  In  some  of  these 
older  groups  are  instructive : 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  baslc- 
allv  a  conglomerate  of  state  organizations  of 
hunters  and  fishermen  with  an  increasingly 
strong  conservation  bent,  has  more  tiian  1.6 
mlUlon  members  today,  up  more  than  300,- 
000  over  last  year  at  this  time.  It  also  has 
an  auxiliary  of  nearly  400.000  high  school  and 
(trade  school  members. 

In  three  years,  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety's membership  has  leaped  from  70,000 
to  150  000.  In  a  decade,  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety has  grown  from  8,000  members  to  Its 
current  74.000  members.  And  the  79-year-old 
Sierra  Club,  originally  Just  a  western  re- 
gional grouo,  has  Increased  from  70,000  mem- 
bers  two  year  ago  to  120,000  today. 

These  membership  figures  represent  com- 
mitment. For  example.  It  costs  $12  a  ye^. 
plus  a  $5  initial  admission  fee,  to  belong  to 
the  Slen-a  Club,  and  the  club  Is  getUng  2,000 
to  3  000  appUcaUons  a  month.  Two  new 
chapters  have  Just  been  organized  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Governor  of  American 
Samoa  has  written  to  say  he  wants  to  orga- 
nize a  chapter  there. 

Lobbyists  and  press  agenU  In  this  olten- 
cynlcal  city  are  clamoring  to  Jump  aboard 
the  envlronmenUl  bandwagon.  Politicians, 
recognizing  vote  power  when  they  see  It  are 
hastening  to  sublimate  their  normal  Babbit- 
try  to  embrace  the  movement. 

Sen  Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.,  one  ol  the 
DoUtlclans  who  became  Involved  eariy,  re- 
ports that  15  Governors  already  have  pro- 
claimed"  the  third  week  In  April  as  Earth 
Week,"  even  tho  no  national  observance  is 
planned  this  year. 

The  six  million  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
have  been  enlisted  In  the  movement.  They 
wUl  "keep  America  beauUful"  by  picking  up 
Utter  June  5.  .       ^        ^^ 

Hundreds  of  college,  high  school  and  grade 
school  ecology  courses  have  sprung  up,  like 
daffodUs  blooming  on  a  warm  AprU  day. 

JTJMPINO    ON 

Almost  every  Industry  Is  looking  for  ways 
to  gratify  the  new-found  American  taste  or 
an  improved  environment.  The  beer  and  soft- 
t'Tlnk  people  move  toward  recycling  cans, 
in  conjunction  with  the  steel  and  aluminum 
producerE.  The  scrap  metal  companies  work 
with  the  government  on  re-use.  Pulp  paper 
firms  look  to  Europe  for  recycling  methods. 
Steel    copper  and  chemical  companies  try 
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to  cut  air  and  water  pollution,  and  brag  of 
their  etforts. 

The  detergent  foUca,  Uapped  between  algae- 
produclng  phosphates  and  the  talae  promise 
of  the  chemical  NTA,  thrash  about  desper- 
ately In  search  of  substitutes.  General 
Motors  hires  a  real  air  pollution  authority 
from  the  University  of  California,  and  all 
the  auto  makers — ^pressed  by  a  new  law — 
bunt  despairingly  for  ways  to  produce  clean 
Internal  combustion  engines. 

Government  at  all  levels  has  felt  the  en- 
vironmentalists' Impact.  For  Instance,  think 
of  what's  happened  recently  at  the  Federal 
level  alone : 

The  President  created  his  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  enforcement- 
oriented  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Still  new  water  and  air  pollution  laws 
breezed  thru  Congress,  the  latter  over  the 
anguished  opposition  of  the  nation's  biggest 
Industry,  the  auto  makers. 

Legislation  authorizing  increased  private- 
Industry  cutting  in  the  public  forests  has 
been  beaten. 

Use  of  DDT  and  other  pesticides  has  been 
reduced  drastically. 

The  proposed  supersonic  transport  has 
been  placed  In  grave  Jeopardy. 

Oil  drilling  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel has  been  foreclosed. 

The  789 -mile  oil  pipeline  In  Alaska  haa 
been  delayed  indeflnltely. 

The  croes-Florlda  barge  canal  has  been 
stopped  cold,  as  has  been  a  big  airport 
planned  to  He  adjacent  to  Florida's  Ever- 
glades National  Park. 

Environmental  protection  on  Gulf  Coast 
oil  platforms  has  been  strengthened  immea- 
surably. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  ap- 
proving new  highways  In  a  much  more 
gingerly  manner  and  moving  against  bill- 
boards, at  last. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  public  acres — 
beaches,  forests,  mounttUns,  deserts — have 
been  newly  dedicated  to  national  parks  and 
wildernesses. 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  reads  the  pai>er8. 
Just  the  other  day  the  court  stalled,  for 
several  more  years  at  least,  local  efforts 
to  drive  an  Interstate  highway  thru  Overton 
Park  In  downtown  Memphis. 

A  typical  impact  at  the  state  level  has  been 
a  German  company's  abandonment  of  plans 
to  build  a  giant  petro-chemlcal  complex 
along  the  South  Carolina  coast. 

"The  state  legislatures  are  flooded  with  en- 
vironmental legislation,"  says  Charles  CalU- 
son,  executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  "New  York  State,  for  in- 
stance, enacted  a  WU  banning  the  sale  of  rare 
animal  and  bird  skins.  Now  8  or  10  other 
legislatures — New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  some 
others — are  doing  the  same  thing.  At  the 
county  and  city  levels,  It's  Just  the  same." 

The  movement  represents  a  consolidation 
of  two  distinct  trends  in  American  life. 

One  is  an  essentially  romantic  view  of  na- 
ture and  the  untouched  American  wilderness. 
This  view  grew  up  in  the  19th  Century  in  the 
writings  of  H  D.  Thoreau  and  later  In  the 
writings  of  John  Burroughs  and  John  Mulr, 
and  blossomed  In  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury In  the  conservation  movements  led  by 
Gifford  Plnchot. 

Typical  of  this  somewhat  mystic  view  is  a 
part  of  the  Wilderness  Society  by-laws,  which 
says:  "We  believe  that  wilderness  Is  a  valu- 
able natural  resource  that  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple and  that  its  preservation  ...  Is  part  of 
a  balanced  conservation  program  essential  In 
the  survival  of  our  civilized  culture." 

ACADEldIA 

The  second  trend  is  academlc-scientlflc.  It 
Is  a  climax  of  a  centiu^  of  furious  industrial 
growth  that  has  produced  a  nation  In  which 
6  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  con- 
sumes 50  per  cent  of  the  world's  manufac- 
tured goods. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  a  price  for  such  habits  of  con- 
sumption, or  over-consumption.  Scientists 
like  Stanford  biologist  Paul  Ehrllch,  Cal  Tech 
chemist  Arle  J.  Haagen-Smlt  and  Washing- 
ton University  biologist  Barry  Commoner  In- 
sist our  consumption  patterns  have  led  us 
to  poison  our  air,  foul  our  water,  ruin  our 
earth  and  destroy  our  wildlife. 

When  the  romantic  and  scientific  views 
were  Joined,  they  formed  a  powerful  counter 
to  the  common  notion  that  never-ending  In- 
dustrial expansion  could  be  equated  with 
"progress."  Many  p>eople  began  to  notice  that 
there  were  costs — In  manufacturing,  in  agri- 
culture, in  the  retail  Industry,  and  in  our 
life  styles — that  had  never  before  been 
counted. 

The  coets  can  be  summed  up  In  a  word: 
pollution. 

Where  are  we  now?  Where  are  we  going? 

President  Sydney  Howe  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  says: 

"I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  problems 
that  have  roused  public  concern  are  pro- 
found and  that,  so  long  as  they  fester,  they 
will  continue  to  develop  public  response.  The 
human  animal  is  so  basically  affected  (more) 
as  an  organism  by  the  environment's  con- 
tinued worsening  that,  increasingly,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  accept  losses  or  reductions  In 
profits. 

"This  means  a  larger  share  of  public  ex- 
penditures to  control  environmental  prob- 
lems." 

What  would  Howe  put  at  the  top  of  his 
list  of  problems? 

"Energy  production  and  Its  use.  This  is 
Intimately  connected  to  our  style  of  living. 
Transportation  Is  close,  thereafter." 

He  adds  that  "the  Alaska  oil  pipeline  hear- 
ings may  be  a  significant  turning  point  In 
making  national  decisions  about  where  we 
get  our  energy  and  how  we  use  It.  We  may 
wind  up  with  a  national  energy  policy  soon." 

Stewart  M.  Brandberg,  executive  director 
of  the  Wilderness  Society,  says  "we  are  all 
caught  living  on  one  little  planet.  .  .  .  We 
have  failed  to  bring  population  growth  Into 
equilibrium,  we  continue  to  make  more  de- 
mands on  technology,  our  effluents  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  out  of  hand. 

"The  pinch  on  the  environment  grows 
stronger,  we  are  running  out  of  resources,  and 
we  are  not  cutting  back  on  our  life  style.  The 
hopeful  note  is  that  more  and  more  people 
are  becoming  aware  of  our  dilemma — and  are 
willing  to  take  steps  to  call  a  halt.  And  they 
no  longer  focus  on  a  single  Issue,  they  recog- 
nize the  need  to  Join  hands." 

The  message  from  Michael  McCloskey,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  Is  similar. 
The  movement,  he  says,  now  "conflicts  with 
almost  every  major  American  industry" — 
primarily  because  industry  normally  wants 
to  put  Its  products  on  the  market  before 
those  products'  environmental  effects  are 
known.  McCloskey  says  It  may  be  necessary 
to  change  the  ground  rules,  so  the  environ- 
mental constraints  dominate  commerce. 

He  says  his  crystal  ball  is  too  cloudy  to 
predict  the  future,  but  adds  that  he  operates 
on  "one  premise — the  laws  of  nature  can't 
be  tampered  with  indeflnltely." 

A  sentence  in  the  "Earth  Tool  Kit"  sums 
up  what  has  been  happening:  "As  roses  wilt 
from  air  pollution,  the  garden  club  becomes 
a  hotbed  of  social  activities." 
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LOGARITHMIC  SCALE  GAME 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
the  statement  recently,  prepared  by  a 


so-called  expert,  that  said  the  707  Is 
equal  in  noise  to  50  SST's  on  takeoff.  The 
author  of  this  statement  is  playing  games 
with  the  logarithmic  scale.  For  many 
years  the  professional  societies  such  as 
SAE,  ATA,  and  AIA  have  been  working 
with  universities  and  industry  to  estab- 
lish a  meaningful  noise  measuring  sys- 
tem. They  have  settled  on  PNdB,  and  ef- 
fective PNdB.  What  our  expert  has  done 
is  to  ignore  this  measuring  technique 
and  to  use  only  the  pressure  aspects  of 
noise  as  measured  in  decibels.  Using  his 
method  of  measuring,  the  noise  gener- 
ated by  50  SST's  over  the  community 
after  takeoff  would  be  the  same  level  as 
that  produced  by  one  707  aircraft.  On 
landing,  25  SST's  would  make  the  same 
noise  as  one  707.  Playing  this  kind  of 
number  game,  gentlemen,  is  neither  pro- 
ductive nor  reasonable. 


TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND, 
SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  1946,  Tactical  Air  Command 
was  created  as  one  of  the  combat  com- 
mands of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

From  rather  humble  beginnings,  Tac- 
tical Air  Command  today  stands  as  a 
decisive  deterrent  force  in  modem  di- 
plomacy. 

During  these  past  25  years,  the  men 
and  women  of  this  Command  have  re- 
searched, defined,  studied,  tested,  and 
perfected  the  tactical  or  limited  warfare 
capability  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  growth  of  the  Command  reflects 
the  increased  importance  of  tactical  air- 
power  since  World  War  n. 

The  Korean  conflict  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  "limited  war"  capability.  This 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  TAC 
serves  as  the  primary  force  in  develop- 
ing Air  Force  doctrine,  techniques,  tac- 
tics, and  training  for  limited  warfare. 

Through  such  developments  as  the 
composite  air  strike  force  concept,  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  the  Lebanon  and  Formosa 
Straits  crisis  which  erupted  in  1958. 

As  the  air  arm  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command  and  the  U.S.  Strike  Command, 
TAC  made  significant  contributions  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962,  the  Congo 
rebellion  of  1964,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  uprising  of  1965. 

This  steadfast  command  has  also 
trained  and  deployed  professional  air- 
crews and  ground  personnel  in  support 
of  Air  Force  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia. 

No  matter  what  the  crisis,  the  men  and 
women  of  Tactical  Air  Command  have 
responded.  They  have  helped  survivors 
of  earthquakes  in  South  America,  hur- 
ricanes and  floods  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas,  and  stopped  a  dreaded  in- 
insect  from  spreading  an  epidemic 
throughout  the  Southwest  United  States. 

Whether  on  miUtary  or  humanitarian 
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missions.  Tactical  Air  Command  has  set 
an  enviable  record  in  these  past  25  years. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
Commander  of  Tactical  Air  Command. 
Gen.  William  W.  Momyer  and  his  pro- 
fessional military  organization  as  it  com- 
pletes a  quarter  century  of  dedicated 
service  to  this  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

U.S.  ExPEKiENCE  With  Volunteer  and 

Conscript  Forces 

(By  John  L.  Rafuse) 

PART    POTTH :     THE    Mn-ITIA  LAWS    AND    WORLD 
WAR    I 


MILITARY  MANPOWER  PROCURE- 
MENT IN  THE  EARLY  20TH  CEN- 
TURY 


HON. 


WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reviewing  the  historical  tra- 
dition of  military  service  in  America,  It 
Is  clear  that  the  use  of  compulsion  has 
been  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 
According  to  a  background  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Gates  Commission  by  Jack 
Rafuse,  the  tradition  of  universal  service 
in  the  militia  has  existed  only  on  paper. 
The  study  states : 

The  Militia  Act  of  1903,  perpetuated  the 
nction  of  universal  service  by  the  same  de- 
vice as  the  earlier  law  had  done — it  simply 
defined  "militia"  to  Include  nearly  everyone. 
The  1916  law,  with  amendments.  Is  still  In 
force.  The  exemptions  are  few  relative  to  the 
entire  male  population.  On  paper,  then, 
every  male  adult  Is  a  militiaman,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "American  tradition." 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  population  is  ever  called 
to  military  service,  in  spite  of  the  "uni- 
versality" of  the  law. 

During  the  First  World  War,  the  Na- 
tion resorted  to  compulsory  military 
service  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil 
War.  The  study  stated  further: 

The  arguments  used  to  Justify  conscrip- 
tion In  World  War  I  focused  on  the  poten- 
tial surplus,  rather  than  lack  of  volunteers. 
The  Secretary  of  War.  Newton  D.  Baker,  ad- 
mitted that  the  number  of  volunteers  might 
be  adequate,  but  felt  recruitment  of  volvm- 
teers  would  lead  "to  the  earliest  sacrifice  of 
the  bravest,  most  zealous,  most  active  men." 
Senator  Calder  of  New  York  stated  that 
"under  a  volunteer  system  there  la  no  way 
of  preventing  men  from  leaving  necessary 
industries  and  crippling  resources  that  are 
Just  as  Important  as  an  army  Itself." 

Actually,  the  World  War  I  draft  pro- 
vides us  with  the  first  dramatic  example 
of  how  an  affluent  majority  can  use  con- 
scription to  reduce  the  cost  of  war  to  the 
general  public : 

The  alacrity  with  which  Congress  passed 
the  draft  law  seems  Incredible,  unless  one 
accepts  the  view  of  the  draft  as  a  tax  by 
the  politically  powerful  on  the  leas  power- 
ful. Men  18-21  years  old  did  not  vote  in 
most  states,  but  they  provided  the  bulk  of 
the  military  manpower,  and  at  low  wages. 
Negroes  often  were  prevented  from  enlisting, 
but  were  drafted  In  dlaproportlonate  niun- 
bers. 


The  World  War  I  experience  is  partic- 
ularly relevant  to  the  current  discussion 
of  the  use  of  the  draft  to  shift  the  de- 
fense burden  onto  a  minority  of  the 
young,  and  the  use  of  the  draft  to  compel 
the  poor  and  the  black  to  serve  dispro- 
portionately. I  commend  this  item  to 
your  attention: 


Militia  reform  laws  of  1903  and  1916 
One  direct  result  of  the  Spanish  American 
War  was  the  reform  of  the  militia  system. 
During  Theodore  Roosevelt's  presidency.  Sec- 
retary of  War  ElUiu  Root  Initiated  a  mUltary 
reform.  The  Militia  Act  of  1792  was  repealed 
and  replaced.  The  new  law  made  broad  be- 
ginnings at  forming  the  mUltlas  (now  caUed 
the  National  Guard)  Into  a  true  national  re- 
serve force  by  aligning  them,  at  the  request 
of  the  individual  governor,  more  closely  with 
Regular  Army  officers,  drill,  and  discipline. 
The  law  also  perpetuated  the  fiction  of  uni- 
versal service  by  the  same  device  as  the  ear- 
lier law  had  done — it  simply  defined  "militia" 
to  Include  nearly  everyone.  The  exemptions 
were  basically  those  of  the  1792  statute,  so 
20th  century  America  kept  18th  cent\iry  ex- 
emptions. The  Act '  read.  In  part: 

"Be  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  oTid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That    the 
militia    shall    consist    of    every    able-tx>dled 
male  citizen  of  the  respective  States,  Territor- 
ies, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  aud  every 
able-bodied  male  of  foreign  birth  who  has 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen, 
who   is   more   than  eighteen   and   less   than 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  organized  militia,  to 
be   known   as   the   National    Guard   of   the 
State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  or 
by  such  other  designations  as  may  be  given 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  or 
Territories,  and  the  remainder  to  be  known 
as  the  Reserve  MlUtia. 

"That   the   Vice-President   of   the   United 
States,  the  officers,  Judicial  and  executive,  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  and  officers  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, persons  In  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  all  customhouse  of- 
ficers, with  their  clerks,  postmasters  and  per- 
sons employed  by  the  United  States  in  the 
transmission  of  the  mall,  ferrymen  employed 
at  any  ferry  on  a  post  road,  artificers  and 
workmen  employed  in  the  armories  and  ar- 
senals of  the  United  States,  pilots,  mariners 
actually  employed  In  the  sea  service  of  any 
citizen  or  merchant  within  the  United  States, 
and   all  persons   who  are   exempted  by  the 
laws  of  the  respective  States  or  Territories 
shall  be  exempted  from  militia  duty,  with- 
out regard  to  age:   Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  or 
compel  any  member  of  any  well-recognized 
religious  sect  or  organization  at  present  orga- 
nized and  existing  whose  creed  forbids  Its 
members  to  participate  In  war  In  any  form, 
and  whose  religious  convictions  are  against 
war  or  participation  therein.  In  accordance 
with  the  creed  of  said  religious  organization, 
to  serve  in  the  mlUtla  or  any  other  armed 
or  volunteer  force  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  United  States." 

The  next  legislation  which  related  to  serv- 
ice obligation  was  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  1916.»  It  perpetuated  the  "tradition"  of 
universal  miutia  service,  stating : 

-Composition  of  the  militia 
"The  miutia  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist of  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  all  other  able-bodied  males 
who  have  or  shall  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  be  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age  and,  except  as  hereinafter  noted,  not 
more  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  said 
mlUtla  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  National  Guard,  the  Naval  Mllltla,  and 
the  Unorganized  Mllltla." 

The  1916  law,  with  amendments.  Is  still  In 
force.  The  exemptions  are  few  relative  to  the 
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entire  male  population.  On  paper,  then,  every 
male  adult  is  a  mlUtUunan,  In  accordance 
with  the  "American  tradition,"  The  Act  did 
change  some  things,  however.  It  provided 
federal  pay  In  peacetime  for  those  National 
Guard  units  which  met  standards,  drilled 
regularly,  and  had  a  set  number  of  encamp- 
ments per  year.  In  time  of  war,  the  President 
could  call  those  units  Into  federal  service 
with  the  Regulars. 

World    War   I 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  theory,  the  army  was  ready  with  210.000 
men  (133,000  Regulars  and  77,000  National 
Guard)  when  war  was  declared  on  April  6, 
1917.  But  the  men  lacked  training.  Except 
for  a  few  demonstration  units,  eight  months 
passed  before  American  troops  began  arriv- 
ing In  quantity  In  Europe.  Eighteen  of  the 
29  American  divisions  which  saw  action  in 
France  (7  dhislons  of  Regulars,  and  11  of 
Guardsmen)  were  all-volunteer  divisions. 
That  proportion  Is  striking  since  In  World 
War  I  voluntarism  was  curtailed  by  law  and 
volunteers  were  a  minority  among  armed 
service  man. 

In  World  War  I,  as  In  the  ClvU  War.  the 
U.S.  resorted  to  conscription,  though  for  a 
different  reason.  In  1863,  tosufficlent  volun- 
teering was  cited,  whereas  In  1917  the  reason 
was    ostensibly    to    prevent    Indiscriminate 
voluntarism.  Again,  as  In  the  Civil  War,  the 
Congress  acted  quickly.  On  April  6,  1917,  the 
U.S.  declared  war  and  the  following  day  the 
draft   law   was   requested.    On   May    18th   It 
was  signed  into  law.  The  law  acknowledge 
and  corrected  many  of  the  mistakes  which 
had  been  made  In  the  Civil  War  draft  law- 
men registered  themselves  and  were  not  reg- 
istered by  the  miUtary,  draftees  and  deserters 
were  not  processed  by  the  same  group,  and 
the  approach  to  conscription  was  different. 
There  were  no  widespread  draft  riots  nor 
violence  in  World  War  I,  and  some  claimed 
that  this  was  because  the  draft  was  more  or 
less  self-imposed  and  administered.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  an  estimated  171,000  ' 
draft   "evaders"   who   never   registered  plus 
another  360,000  "draft  deserters"  who  never 
responded    to    Induction    orders.    Since    ap- 
proximately 2,800,000  men  were  drafted,  this 
means  another  20  percent  of  the  ellglbles 
evaded.  In  addition,  64.693  men  filed  as  con- 
scientious objectors  of  whom  20,973  were  In- 
ducted and  another  500  of  whom  were  coxirt 
martlaled.  All  was  not  smooth,  despite  Pres- 
ident   Wilson's    statement    that    the    draft 
".  .  .  is  In  no  sense  a  conscription  of  the 
unwilling;  It  Is,  rather,  selection  from  a  na- 
tion which  has  volunteered  in  mass."  * 

The  arguments  used  to  Justify  conscrip- 
tion in  World  War  I  focused  on  the  potential 
surplus,  rather  than  lack  of  volunteers.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  admitted 
the  number  of  volunteers  might  be  ade- 
quate, but  felt  recruitment  of  volunteers 
would  lead  "to  the  earliest  sacrihce  of  the 
bravest,  most  zealous,  most  active  men." 
Senator  Calder  of  New  York  stated  that  "un- 
der a  volunteer  system  there  is  no  way  of 
preventing  men  from  leaving  necessary  in- 
dustries and  crippling  resources  that  are  Just 
as  important  as  an  army  itself." 

Conscription  lasted  for  nineteen  months 
in  the  US.  during  World  War  I.  On  May  18, 

1917,  the  Selective  Service  Act  became  law. 
By  June  5,  9.6  million  men  had  registered, 
and  m  the  broader   (18-45)    registration  of 

1918,  another  14.6  million  registered.  Of  the 
total  24.2  million,  only  2.8  were  actually 
Inducted.  All  manpower  enrolled  (or  reg- 
istered for  the  draft)  was  divided  into  five 
classes  ".  .  .  in  the  inverse  order  of  Its  In- 
dustrial Importance;  the  fifth  class  contain- 
ing those  exempted  from  all  liability  under 
the  terms  of  the  selective  service  law.  Class  I 
was  to  constitute  the  reservoir  of  manpower, 
the  drain  of  which  for  miUtary  duty  would 
least  disturb  the  domestic  and  economic  life 
of  the  nation.  The  other  classes  were  to  con- 
tain the  men  whose  domestic  and  Industrial 
relations  were  such   that  their  call  to  the 
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colors  be  deferred  as  long  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  mUltary  situation  would  permit."  » 

The  statement  sounds  as  If  the  primary 
corcern  had  been  the  convenience  of  the 
Selective  Service  rather  than  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  Incongruity  of  the  1917  draft 
rationale  was  equalled  In  Its  application: 
enlistment  In  the  Army  by  draft  registrants 
was  discontinued  on  15  December  1917  and 
on  8  August  1918  all  voluntary  enlistments 
In  all  branches  of  service  were  discontin- 
ued. The  "right"  had  been  taken  from  those 
whc  mo6t  wanted  to  volunteer  and  the  state 
was  allowed  to  decide  which  citizen  had  the 
•right  and  duty"  to  serve.  The  Provost  Mar- 
shall General "  cites  the  reasoning  which  lay 
behind  the  curtailnaent  of  enlistments: 

•Such  recruiting  played  havoc  for  a  time 
with  the  orderly  process  of  selection.  During 
the  period  in  which  enlistments  were  per- 
mitted, 1  300,000  men  were  withdrawn  from 
the  available  sources  of  supply,  upon  which 
the  se'.ecilve  service  organization  relied.'  The 
volunteer  plan  touk  no  heed  of  economic 
value;  It  received  as  readily  the  man  in- 
dispensable tc  production  as  it  did  the  In- 
dustrially worthlers.  We  were  pr.-senred  with 
the  strange  anomaly  of  a  nation  wr.ich  had 
intrusied  its  manpower  to  a  selective  orga- 
nlzaticn,  at  the  very  breath  turning  over  the 
same  resources  to  an  indiscriminate  with- 
drawal bv  the  agencies  of  recruitment.  The 
task  of  a'ccounting  became  highly  difficult; 
an  equitable  of  efficient  apportionment  of 
manpower  between  the  military  and  indus- 
trial realms  was  impossible.  R^'cruitment 
disturbed  every  phase  of  the  sc'.entlflc  ad- 
ministration cf  cur  task  and  impeJred  the 
efficiency  of  the  whcle  organization." 

Despite  the  Inflation  in  the  U.S.  economy 
and  the  rising  demand  for  the  services  of 
those  in  Class  I.  military  pay  and  allow- 
ances did  not  change  at  all  during  the  war- 
there  was  no  need  to  manipulate  Incentives 
since  men  had  no  freedom. 

This  was  the  first  war  in  which  America 
fought  that  draftees  were  sent  out  of  the 
country  to  fight.  It  was  also  the  first  In 
which  mlUUry  compensation,  pay  and  allow- 
ances, cr  enlistment  bounties  remained  un- 
changed. It  was  the  first  In  which  reliance 
on  the  draft  was  so  complete.  The  use  of 
draftees  In  combat  outside  the  United  States 
was  an  Important  break  with  any  pretense 
of  tradition.  Previously  that  had  been  a  pb 
for  the  Regular  Army,  but  draftees  were  not 
Regulars.  The  legal  Justification  for  a  draft 
had  always  related  conscription  to  mlUtia 
service,  and  retained  the  dlstmctlon  between 
the  militia,  and  army,  missions.  This  distinc- 
tion was  eradicated  without  mention  In 
•World  War  I.  Class  I  manpower  was  a 
minority ' — In  scarce  supply  relative  to  the 
enormous  demand.  Yet  there  was  no  change 
In  military  compensation.  As  the  war  con- 
tinued draft  calls  drew  more  and  more  people 
from  the  nUnority  In  Class.  Negroes  totalled 
only  9  63  percent  of  total  registrants,  but 
more  than  13  percent  of  those  inducted  were 
black.'  To  state  It  another  way,  52  of  even- 
100  black  registrants  was  placed  In  Class  I, 
only  33  of  each  100  whites.  Further,  34  of 
every  100  black  registrants  were  Inducted, 
while  fewer  than  26  of  every  100  white 
registrants  were."  The  breakdown  Is  shown 
below: 

Table  7 — Registrants  in  Class  I  and  inducted, 

by  race 

[In  Percent] 

Class  I 

Colored   61.6 

Class  I 

White —  32.6 

Inducted 

Colored  ---  34.06 

Inducted 

White    25.51 

Class  I  and  Inducted 

Colored   66 

Class  I  and  Inducted 

White  - "^S-B 
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The  9.6-to-13  percent  effect  is  a  result  of 
more  Negro  registrants  being  Class  I,  rather 
than  more  Class  I  Negroes  being  drafted.  The 
disparity  was  primarily  due  to  their  social 
and  economic  standing  Negroes  were  not 
allowed  to  volunteer  in  National  Guard  or 
some  other  armed  service  branches  prior  to 
the  war,  but  were  a  relatively  large  part  of 
the  Class  I  pool  once  it  was  set  up.'" 

The  World  War  I  draft  was  passed  within 
days.  The  alacrity  with  which  Congress  passed 
the  draft  law  seems  incredible,  unless  one 
accepts  the  view  of  the  draft  as  a  tax  by  the 
politically  powerful  on  the  less  powerful.  Men 
18-21  years  old  did  not  vote  In  most  states, 
but  they  provided  the  bulk  of  the  military 
manpower,  and  at  low  wages.  Negroes  often 
were  prevented  from  enlisting  but  were 
drafted  In  disproportionate  numbers.  The 
new  draft  enactment  passed  Congress  with- 
out consideration  being  given  to  higher  taxes 
for  Increased  military  pay. 

All  in  all,  because  of  differences  In  ra- 
tionale, aporoach,  Justification,  and  sheer  size 
of  the  undertaking,  the  World  War  I  draft 
had  no  link  with  any  previous  draft.  It  pro- 
vides another  legal  precedent  for  today's  con- 
scription, but  offers  no  parallel  and  no  direct 
link  with  any  other.  It  Is,  then,  no  part  of 
"tradition." 

FOOTNOTES 

'  "An  Act  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
militia,  aiid  for  other  purposes"  Is  Included  in 
Its  entirety  in  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  Vol.  XXXII.  57th  Congress  (1901- 
1903),  Part  I:  Public  Laws,  Chapter  196,  pp. 
775  780. 

2  H.R.  12766,  Public  Law  No.  85  of  June  3, 
1916.  Section  57  is  cited. 

»The  statistics  in  this  and  the  following 
several  paragraphs  are  taken  from  The  Sec- 
ond Report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
(Washington,  1918). 

*  Wilson's  Proclamation  on  Registration  for 
the  Draft,  May  18,  1917. 

'  Second  Report,  p.  2. 

0  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

'The  full  total  of  American  troops  and 
sailors  who  saw  active  combat  service  was 
about  1,390,000.  Morrison,  Oxford  History,  p. 
867. 

»  Second  Report,  p.  170. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  191-193  gives  the  data  on  which 
these  figures  are  based. 

'"/bid.,  pp.  191-199. 


March  17,  1971 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  many  of  Dan 
River's  employees,  and  I  know  Uiat  they 
cannot  find  solace  In  rhetoric  which 
promises  an  upturn  in  the  American 
economy.  For  month.s  we  have  been 
promised  a  brighter  economic  picture, 
but  the  layoffs  continue  and  families  face 
an  uncertain  futuie. 

I  believe  that  this  Cong i  ess  has  a  re- 
six)nslbility  to  the  American  public  to 
provide  an  impetus  for  our  economy.  As 
a  beginning,  I  would  suggest,  as  I  have 
on  numerous  occasions,  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  reUef  for  our  textile  indus- 
try from  unfair  foreign  competition.  In 
my  judgment,  viable  textile  quota  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue,  and  I  believe  that 
such  lesiilation  would  help  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  one  of  our  most  essential  In- 
dustries. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  lately  about  the  depres.'^ed  state 
of  tlie  American  ecuno.Tiy.  The  textile 
industry  faces  the  problems  generated 
by  a  slus'gish  economy  and  carries  the 
added  burden  of  an  ever-increasing  flow 
of  foreipm  textile  Imports  which  are 
threatening  to  make  one  of  America's 
most  vital  industries  extinct  This  week 
one  of  the  largest  textile  producers  in 
the  United  States.  Dan  River,  Inc  of 
Greenville,  S.C  ,  announcer!  that  over  600 
salaried  employees  will  be  permanently 
removed  from  the  Dan  River  payroll. 
The  president  of  Dan  River.  Robert  S. 
Small,  cited  losses  which  the  company 
had  sustained  during  1370  and  said: 

We  regret  losing  many  capable  and  loyal 
emploveee,  but  there  Is  no  alternative  to 
this  major  cost  reduction  If  the  company  Is 
to  regain  Its  forward  momentum. 


IMPROVED  PASSPORT  PROCEDURES 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  hold- 
ing hearings  on  legislation  to  improve 
passport  procedures,  the  Subcommittee 
on  State  Department  Orgsinization  and 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  this  week  took  an  es- 
sential step  toward  assisting  America's 
travelers.  The  bill  there  under  considera- 
tion, S.  531,  identical  to  one  which  I  in- 
troduced in  this  session  of  Congress,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  State  to  pay  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  the  execution  fee 
of  $2  for  each  passport  application  exe- 
cuted before  postal  ofucials.  It  would 
implement  and  expand  a  successful  pass- 
port application  test  program  that  has 
been  operating  In  Connecticut  for  the 
last  half-year.  It  could  also  provide  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Postal  Service. 

During  yesterday's  hearings,  I  testified 
that  this  legislation  would  provide  an  in- 
valuable addition  to  several  steps  that 
have  been  taken  in  the  past  year  to  ease 
the  passport  crisis.  For  instance,  the  use 
of  probate  courts,  96  in  number,  in  Con- 
necticut to  accept  passport  applications. 
in  line  with  a  suggestion  I  made  to  the 
State  Department  during  hearings  of 
this  subcommittee  last  year,  has  provided 
prompt  and  accessible  service  to  many 
citizens.  This  week's  primary  witness.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Con.sular  Affairs  for  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Honorable  Barbara  M. 
Watson,  stated: 

At  our  request,  the  Probate  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  approved  the  par- 
ticipation by  Connecticut  Probate  Judge.s  In 
the  taking  of  passport  applicatii  lis.  As  a  re- 
sult, some  96  Probate  Courts  m  Cunneoticiu 
are  now  accepting  passport  applications 
These  measures  have  ameliorated  the  prob- 
lem in  certain  areas  of  the  country.  They  are 
not,  however,  a  complete  solution. 

In  March  1970,  Secretary  Rogers  ap- 
pointed a  State  Department  committee 
to  facilitate  travel.  I  expres.-^ed  to  this 
committee  my  hope  that  passport  pro- 
cedures could  be  improved  throu'gh  im- 
mediate administrative  action.  In  June 
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1970,  the  State  Department  announced 
that  12  flrst-class  post  offices  in  8  Con- 
necticut and  in  2  cities  In  2  other  States 
would  take  passport  applications  on  a  6- 
month  trial  basis. 

As  Miss  Watson  asserted,  this  test  pro- 
gram has  been  quite  successful,  espe- 
cially for  citizens  of  Connecticut.  During 
the  6-month  trial  period,  12  flrst-class 
post  offices  in  8  Connecticut  cities  proc- 
essed 7.074  passport  applications.  The  2 
other  post  offices  participating  in  the 
program.  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Houston, 
Tex.,  processed  2.408  and  1,485  passports 
respectively. 

The  legislation  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee acknowledges  the  success  of 
this  test  program.  Miss  Watson  urged  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of  improving  passport  procedures, 
with  a  minimum  of  new  bureaucracy.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  approve 
and  the  House  will  accept  this  proposal. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will  mean  bet- 
ter service  for  America's  travelers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  and  If  the  Rtisslans  attack  us,  many 
conditions  will  prevail  which  we  In  this  coun- 
try have  never  known.  We  have  never  known 
war  on  our  own  ground,  except  during  the 
war  between  the  States.  In  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia, thousands  of  •'Americans"  aiid  maybe 
hundreds  of  thousands  will  be  for  the  enemy 
and/or  for  our  surrender.  Professors,  stu- 
dents, hippies,  appeasers.  cowards,  anarch- 
ists, one-worlders,  "peaceniks."  Thousands  of 
them  dellljerately  brought  us  to  the  brink. 
Any  red-blooded  American  will  know  what  to 
do  with  them  when  the  time  comes. 


THE   AMERICAN   CRISIS— FREEDOM 
OR  SLAVERY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  Rus- 
sian naval  strength  frequently  sighted 
ofT  all  of  our  coasts,  a  Soviet  nuclear 
naval  base  In  Cuba,  and  red  diplomats 
in  Canada,  our  President  sedates  the 
American  people  with  reassurances  that 
we  are  winning  the  peace — that  we  are 
withdrawing  our  men  on  all  battle  fronts, 
and  that  the  present  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam  will  probably  be  our  last  war. 

And  all  this  while  reports  reach  us 
that  the  President  has  already  offered 
U.S.  ground  forces  as  a  "peace  keeping" 
Army  under  U.N.  control  in  the  Middle 
East — a  most  unpeacelike  position  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  Israelis. 

Can  any  American  predict  the  na- 
tional indignation  when  we  start  tally- 
ing "peace  keeping"  casualties  from 
either  or  both  the  Arabs  and  Israelis? 
And  rather  than  POW's  we  experience 
POP'.s — prisoners  of  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Does  It  really  make  a  difference 
whether  a  casualty  statistic  results  from 
losses  in  a  war  or  a  "peace  keeping"  po- 
lice action  hostility? 

Quite  interestingly,  other  distin- 
guished Americans  disagree  most  em- 
phatically with  the  disengaging  pacifist 
rhetoric  of  our  President.  In  California, 
retired  Air  Force  general.  Curtis  E.  Le- 
May.  a  former  head  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  has  predicted  that  within  18 
months  Russia  will  serve  a  capltula- 
tlon-or-else  ultimatum  on  the  United 
States  and  that  President  Nixon  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  surrender  and  suc- 
cumb to  Soviet  demands. 

The  celebrated  journalist,  author,  and 
lecturer  from  Nashville.  Tenn.,  Tom  An- 
derson, explained  the  upcoming  crisis 
this  way: 


Warfare  presents  many  calculated 
risks.  One  which  I  feel  that  the  enemy, 
its  "dear  American  friends,"  and  our 
peace  at  any  cost,  soft  on  communism 
collaborators  in  the  administration  have 
overlooked  is  the  last  ditch  determina- 
tion of  the  Individual  American  citizen. 

Free  people  who  have  had  a  taste  of 
individual  Uberty  may  be  hard  to  con- 
vince that  their  freedom  is  in  jeopardy, 
but  woe  unto  those  on  the  wrong  side- 
once  the  people  wake  up  to  what  is  tak- 
ing place  and  identify  the  enemy  among 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  several  pertinent 
newspaper  clip.oings  £t  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 
Feb. 24, 1071] 

I,kMat  Predicts  Russian  "Yieijj-Or-Els«" 

ULTlltATUM 

(By  Len  Davis) 
Retired  Air  Force  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
Tuesday  predicted  that  within  18  months 
Russia  will  serve  a  "capltulatlon-or-else"  ul- 
timatum on  the  United  States,  and  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  will  have  no  choice  but  to  sur- 
render and  succumb  to  Soviet  demands. 

He  would  not  speculate  on  what  the  "de- 
mands" would  be.  other  than  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Asked  to  define  the  words  "or  else."  LeMay 
replied : 

••Nuclear  weapons." 

Interviewed  at  the  South  Coast  Oun  Club, 
Santa  Ana,  the  64-year-old  former  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff  said  "while  the  United  States  Is 
wasting  money  on  TNT  for  use  In  the  jungles 
and  rice  paddles  of  Southeast  Asia,  Russia 
is  spending  money  on  what  today  is  the  finest 
strategic  weapons  system  in  the  world. 

■•We  have  become  a  second-rate  power."  he 
said,  "and  our  whole  military  establishment 
Is  rapidly  going  downhill  because  our 
weaponry — both  offensive  and  defensive — Is 
outmoded  and  the  general  public  lacks  the 
proper  spirit  and  respect  for  our  nation's 
leaders." 

The  former  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand (SAC) .  who  built  from  the  remnants  of 
World  War  II  an  all-Jet  bomber  force  manned 
and  supported  by  professional  airmen  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  peace,  had  this 
to  say  about  the  nation's  defense  capabilities: 
"We  lack  superiority  which,  to  win,"  he 
said,  "should  be  overwhelming — more  than  Is 
actually   needed. 

••It  Isn^t  just  the  money  that  Is  being  mis- 
spent or  not  budgeted,"  he  added,  "it's  the 
whole  basic  philosophy  of  our  people  which 
needs  a  greater  demonstration  of  patriotism 
and  a  stronger  manifestation  of  confidence  in 
the  leadership  of  our  country — at  all  levels." 
He  attributed  the  "sorry  sUte  of  our  na- 
tion" to  "the  growing  Communist  menace" 
and  said  racial  troubles  and  draft  protests, 
for  example,  "are  all  Communist-Inspired. 
"Like  It  or  not,"  he  said,  "we  are  at  war 
with  the  Communists — and  we'd  better  do 
something  about  it,  fast,  before  it's  too  late. 
"All  they  (the  Communists)  have  to  do  is 
infiltrate  our  police  and  military  organiza- 
tions to  the  point  where  they  are  In  control," 
said  LeMay. 
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"The  rest  will  be  easy,  and  they'll  take  over 
our  country,"  he  added. 

LeMay  urged  the  American  people  to  "stand 
up  and  shout  down  the  radicals,  learn  their 
tactics  so  you  can  combat  them,  and  support 
our  men  In  uniform. 

"Quit  tearing  things  down.  Quit  believing 
everything  that's  told  us.  Investigate.  Read 
the  "history  and  development  of  Communist 
methods  and  see  how  they  apply  to  what's 
happening  across  our  land  today.  Then  act 
accordingly,"  said  LeMay. 

He  said  the  American  people  "would  be 
derelict  in  their  duty  to  believe  we  have  a 
strong  national  defense  system. 

"That's  what  we're  told,"  he  said,  "but  It's 
not  so — really 

••And  I  know,"  added  the  four-itar  geiseral 
under  whose  leadership  at  SAC  for  10  years 
plans  were  laid  for  the  development  and 
integration  of  the  nation's  Intercontinental 
balUstlc  missile  (ICBM)   capability. 

Speaking  on  the  controversial  subject  of 
military  discipline,  LeMay  said: 

"The  ones  who  criticize  rigid  disciplinary 
measures  the  loudest  are  usually  the  ones 
who  have  never  been  In  combat  and  are 
unaware  of  Its  tremendous  Importance  when 
It  comes  to  saving  lives  and  winning  bat- 
tles. 

■Discipline  Is  a  team  operation,"  LeMay 
continued,  "and  at  some  point  In  the  mili- 
tary everyone's  life  is  on  the  line." 
LeMay  posed  this  question: 
"How  can  you  expect  to  have  effective 
discipline  in  the  service  today  when  clvlllanB 
are  constantly  criticizing  the  military  and 
belittling  those  In  uniform?" 

He  said  "the  boys  In  Vietnam,  for  example, 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage,  knowing  that 
the  people  back  home  are  not  behind  them 
as  they  risk  their  lives  almost  dally." 

"Their  will  to  win  Is  diminished,"  he 
added. 

"I've  said  my  piece  time  and  time  again," 
he  explained,  "but  no  one  listened." 

"The  war  should  have  been  won  five  years 
ago." 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  10. 1071] 

This  Wab  Probably  the  Last,  Nixon  Bats 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

President  Nixon,  In  a  rare  on-the-record 
interview,  said  that  the  Vietnam  war  waa 
ending  and  added,  "In  fact,  I  seriously  doubt 
If  we  win  ever  have  another  war.  This  is 
probably  the  very  la«t  one." 

During  a  conversation  Monday  in  his  pri- 
vate office  In  the  Executive  Office  Building 
across  from  the  White  House,  Nixon  summed 
up  the  crux  of  his  foreign  policy. 

He  spoke  easily,  sitting  relaxed  in  an  arm- 
chair and  more  or  less  thinking  aloud  as  he 
began  to  recapitulate  his  alms,  methods  and 
hopes. 

As  soon  as  the  President  confirmed  that 
the  contents  of  the  conversation  cculd  be 
published,  he  was  asked  for  permission  to 
take  notes,  and  he  nodded  agreement. 

Later,  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  a  text 
of  the  notes,  he  declined. 

While  repeatedly  emphasizing  that  the 
Vietnam  war  was  winding  down,  the  Presi- 
dent made  no  secret  of  his  concern  at  being 
caught  In  a  "vicious  cross  fire"  between  those 
he  termed  the  Superdoves  and  those  he 
termed  the  Superhawks.  He  thought  each 
offered  an  unreasonable  course  of  neolsola- 
tlonlsm  that  was  Impractical  and  dangerous. 

It  disturbed  him  that  the  establishment 
and  many  former  ardent  internationalists 
were  now  wedded  to  what  he  viewed  as  neo- 
Isolatlonlsm. 

"Td  like  to  see  us  not  end  the  Vietnamese 
war  foolishly  and  find  ourselves  all  alone  in 
the  world."  he  said.  "I  could  have  chosen 
that  course  my  very  first  day  in  office.  But 
I  want  the  American  people  to  be  able  to  be 
led  by  me,  or  by  my  successor,  along  a  course 
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that  allows  us  to  do  what  Is  needed  to  help 
keep  the  peace  In  this  world. 

•Part  of  the  answer  Is  simply  that  Ameri- 
cans, like  all  Idealists,  are  very  Impatient 
people,'  he  commented.  'They  leel  that  If  a 
good  thing  Is  going  to  happen  It  should 
happen  instantly." 

Nixon,  recalling  the  Ideals  of  his  mother, 
a  Quaker,  described  himself  as  a  deeply 
committed  pacifist  but  added:  "It  Is  not 
enough  Just  to  be  for  peace.  The  point  Is, 
what  can  we  do  about  It? 

"No  one  who  Is  really  for  peace  In  this 
country  can  reject  an  American  role  In  the 
rest  pf  the  world." 

He  described  the  Vietnamese  conflict  as 
exceedingly  difficult  for  people  to  understand 
and  "a  war  where  there  are  no  heroes,  only 
goats." 

Nevertheless,  he  recalled  having  told  Mrs. 
Golda  Melr,  the  Israeli  premier: 

"If  America  winds  up  the  war  In  Vietnam 
in  failure  and  an  image  Is  developed  that  the 
war  was  fought  only  by  stupid  scoundrels, 
there  would  be  a  wave  of  isolationism.  This 
would  embrace  the  U.S.  role  everywhere- 
Including  the  Middle  East. 

"Mrs.  Melr  saw  the  point  Immediately," 
he  added. 

The  greatest  concern  of  the  President,  as 
he  made  plain.  Is  that  the  U.S.  withdraw  In 
orderly  fashion  from  Indochina  but  without 
falling  Into  a  mood  of  isolationism  or  strip- 
ping national  defenses. 

He  does  not  contemplate  any  risk  of  fall- 
ing behind  In  the  arms  competition  with 
the  Russians,  nor  does  he  foresee  withdraw- 
ing American  forces  from  Europe  until  bal- 
anced reductions  can  be  arranged  by  mutual 
negotiation. 

"We  must  not  forget  our  alliances  or  our 
Interests,"  he  said.  "Other  nations  must 
know  that  the  United  States  has  both  the 
capability  and  the  will  to  defend  these  allies 
and  protect  these  Interests." 

But  he  stressed  a  desire  to  continue  nego- 
tiations with  Moscow  and  open  the  door  of 
cooperation  to  Peking  so  that  "there  will  be 
a  chance  of  building  a  world  that  Is  rela- 
tively peaceful." 

The  President  emphasized  the  Importance 
of  a  non-Communist  Asia  and  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  was  Itself  a  Pacific  power.  This 
fact  will  soon  be  underscored,  he  said,  when 
a  supersonic  transport  Is  developed — by 
others.  If  not  by  the  United  States — and 
brings  It  within  three  hours  flight  of  Japan. 
He  expressed  deep  concern  for  the  Internal 
problems  of  this  country — environment,  pov- 
erty, education — but  said  the  nation  had  to 
deal  both  with  those  and  with  the  mantle  of 
responsibility  Imposed  upon  it  abroad. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "If  we  manage  to  Im- 
prove the  environment  and  living  conditions 
In  this  country,  we  must  also  assure  that 
we  will  be  around  to  enjoy  those  improve- 
ments." 

Asked  if  he  could  give  any  precise  Indica- 
tion of  how  many  American  troops  he  ex- 
pected to  be  In  South  Vietnam  by  mld-1972. 
Nixon  grinned  and  replied: 

"Well,  you  know  I  can't  disclose  the  with- 
drawal figures.  But  let  me  say  this:  Those 
who  think  Vietnam  is  going  to  be  a  good 
poltlcal  issue  next  year  are  making  a  grave 
miscalculation. 

"LAOS  BATTI.E  HIXPTNG" 

"Now  I  am  not  applying  our  policy  there 
for  political  reasons  but  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security.  Nevertheless,  those  who  are 
counting  on  Vietnam  as  a  political  issue  in 
this  country  next  year  are  going  to  have  the 
rug  Jerked  from  under  them. 

"Certainly  the  way  the  Laotian  battle  is 
going  is  helping  our  withdrawal  program. 
And  I  can  tell  you  that  if  I  were  riinning  as 
a  political  candidate,  I  wouldn't  select  as 
an  Issue  something  that  Is  likely  to  become 
a  non-ls8ue." 
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At  that  point  Nixon  was  asked  If  he  felt 
that  It  was  essential  to  his  long-range  plans 
that  he  be  re-elected  to  a  second  term.  Again 
he  smiled  in  a  relaxed  manner  and  replied: 

"I  work  here  as  if  every  day  was  going 
to  be  my  last  day.  My  theory  is  that  you 
should  never  leave  undone  something  that 
you  will  regret  not  having  done  when  you 
had  the  power  to  do  it. 

ROLE   OF   SUPEBPOWER 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  for  the  next 
25  years  the  United  States  is  destined  to 
play  this  superpower  role  as  both  an  econom- 
ic and  a  nuclear  giant.  We  Just  have  to  do 
this.  We  cannot  dodge  our  responsibilities. 

"If  I  lived  in  another  country  that  wanted 
to  be  sure  and  retain  Its  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, I  would  say:  'Thank  God  that  the 
United  States  exists  at  this  moment  in 
history." 

"We  are  not  bent  on  conquest  or  on 
threatening  others.  But  we  do  have  a  nuclear 
umbrella  that  can  protect  others,  above  all 
the  states  to  which  we  are  allied  or  in  which 
we  have  great  national  interest. 

"This  Is  the  moral  force  behind  our  posi- 
tion. We  could  be  a  terrible  threat  to  the 
world  if  we  were  to  lose  that  restraint  or 
if  we  were  to  sacrifice  our  own  power  and 
allow  ourselves  to  become  too  weak  to  up- 
hold the  weak." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12,  1971] 
President's  Pledge  to  Israel 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
A  tough  International  commitment  guar- 
anteeing Israel's  security  after  total   with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  from  Egypt's  Sinai 
Peninsula  is  now  being  hammered  out  at  top 
echelons  of  the  Nixon  administration 

That  commitment  would  not  only  place 
American  soldiers  on  the  strategic  heights  of 
Sharm  El-Sheik  but  would  pledge  the  use  of 
American  military  power  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sible Egyptian  military  power  to  prevent  any 
possible  Egyptian  move  across  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  border. 

With  flnal  details  subject  to  minor  change, 
the  commitment  would  take  the  form  of  a 
signed  agreement  between  President  Nixon 
and  the  governntient  of  Israel  backed  by  a 
Congressional  resolution  underwriting  the 
presidential  pledge.  There  Is  no  question  in 
high  adnUnistration  quarters  about  congres- 
sional willingness  to  pass  such  a  resolution. 
That  would  give  the  guarantee  something 
less  than  the  full  force  of  a  treaty — which 
many  experts  here  think  Israel  really  wants — 
but  enough  legal  backing  to  remove  all  doubt 
about  the  U.S.  commitments  to  guarantee 
Israel's  territory. 

Israel's  main  argument  against  total  with- 
drawal from  the  Sinai  Is  its  claim  that  the 
international  guarantees  "by  their  very  sub- 
stance cannot  but  be  tenuous"  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  Israeli  embassy  policy  paper 
widely  distributed  here  this  week) . 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  trying  to  give 
the  lie  to  that  claim  by  saying  this:  While 
the  U.S.  win  not  underwrite  Israel's  occupa- 
tion of  territories  seized  by  war.  It  will  guar- 
antee its  security  against  possible  Arab 
aggression  aimed  at  Israel  proper. 

The  focal  point  of  Israel's  refusal  to 
evacuate  the  Slnal  under  the  plan  originally 
drafted  by  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  is  Sharm  El-Sheik,  the  promontory 
controlling  the  strategic  Strait  of  Tiran,  the 
entrance  into  the  Guir  of  Aqaba  and  Israeli's 
port  of  Eilat. 

To  put  teeth  Into  a  U.S.  guarantee  of 
Israeli  passage  through  the  strait,  the  Nlxon 
administration  Is  prepyared  to  put  a  small 
contingent  of  U.S.  troops  on  Sharm  El-Sheik 
and  keep  them  there  as  long  as  needed. 
Private  agreement  has  been  reached  with  the 
others  In  the  Big  Pour — the  Russians,  British, 
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and    French    to    do    the    same,    under    the 
umbrella  of  the  United  Nations. 

These  contingents  would  be  housed  at 
Sharm  El-Sheik  Itself,  flying  national  flags 
and  commanded  by  a  non-Big  Pour  military 
officer  responsible  to  the  U.N  Security  Coun- 
cil. They  could  not  be  removed  without  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Security  Council, 
where  the  U.S.  has  a  permanent  seat. 

Thus,  the  plan  being  devised  here  is  not 
remotely  comparable  to  what  Israel  rightly 
calls  the  "mixed  bag  of  international 
arrangements  .  .  .  which  were  to  collapse 
upon  their  first  real  testing"  foUowlng  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  Sharm  El-Sheik  after  Its 
first  military  takeover  of  the  Sinai  In  1956. 
That  plan  had  no  bullt-ln  safety  features, 
and  no  US.  presence.  Nor  did  President 
Elsenhower  offer  Israel  the  assurance  of  a 
signed  agreement  pledging  U.S.  mUltary  in- 
tervention to  enforce  It. 

Despite  these  obvious  differences,  the 
Israeli  government  shows  little  interest  so 
far  In  discussing  this  proposition  seriously 
with  the  Nixon  administration  as  part  of  a 
total  Sinai  withdrawal.  Clearly,  it  would 
rather  keep  its  conquered  territory.  The  vast 
gulf  now  separating  Washington  and  Jeru- 
salem on  the  withdrawal  question  is,  if  any- 
thing, wider  today  than  before  Israel  rejected 
U.N.  Ambassador  Gunnar  Jarrings'  Feb.  8 
appeal  for  withdrawal  to  the  old  border. 

That  reply  asserted  that  "Israel  will  not 
withdraw  to  the  pre-June  5,  1967,  lines,"  an 
assertion  that  U.S.  diplomats  in  Tel  Aviv  and 
here  begged  the  Israelis  not  to  Include.  What 
the  Nixon  administration  wanted,  at  the  very 
least,  was  that  Israel  tell  Jarring  what  it  was 
for  and  refrain  from  blocking  the  negotiating 
route  by  announcing  an  unequivocal  nega- 
tive. 

In  rejecting  those  appeals,  Israel  undercut 
not  only  the  U.N.  but  the  basic  settlement 
formula  for  total  withdrawal  from  Sinai  that 
for  16  months  has  been  the  heart  of  President 
Nixon's  policy.  Presidential  advisers  are 
counting  heavily  on  the  offer  of  U.S.  military 
guarantees  In  their  tenacious  effort  to  soften 
the  hardening  postxire  in  Jerusalem. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,  1971) 
Ndcon    Sees   U.S.    Arms   as   Ket   to  j^ace; 

Strength  Held  Key  to   Cdrbino  FtmiRE 

Wars 

(By   CarroU   Kllpa trick) 

Newport,  R.I.,  March  12. — President  Nixon 
today  criticized  "the  new  Isolationists"  who 
would  cut  the  nation's  defenses  to  the  bone 
and  said  that  America  "must  have  strength" 
to  prevent  future  wars. 

The  President  also  said  that  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war  "Is  coming  to  an 
end"  and  that  the  nation's  men  In  uniform 
will  become  a  "peace  force." 

Their  responsibility  will  be  to  keep  the 
peace,  he  said  In  an  address  to  the  216-man 
graduating  class  of  the  Naval  Officer  Candi- 
date School,  including  his  son-in-law  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower  II. 

The  President  stressed  the  theme,  devel- 
oped in  several  recent  statements  and  inter- 
views, that  he  Is  pursuing  a  middle  course 
between  the  hawks  and  the  doves  and  that 
he  believes  peace  can  be  guaranteed  only  if 
the  nation  maintains  a  strong  defense. 

He  did  not  name  the  "new  isolationists," 
who,  he  suggested  do  not  understand  "the 
cost  of  weakness." 

The  President  told  the  new  ensigns  that 
although  America  has  fought  four  major 
wars  in  this  century,  it  did  not  seek  or  begin 
any  of  them.  Yet  there  are  those,  despite  the 
evidence  of  that  record,  he  said,  who  have 
refused  "to  learn  the  hard  lessons  in  the 
history  of  tyranny  " 

"They  would  tell  us — as  their  predecessors 
In  other  times  have  told  us — that  the  ap- 
petite for  aggression  can  be  satisfied  if  only 
we  are  patient  and  that  the  ambitions  of  the 
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aggressors  are  Justified  U  only  we  understand 
them  properly" 

T'-ie  Presldeiii  said  he  was  never  surprised 
by  such  argument;;  "But  I  am  always  as- 
•o:ii.shed  :o  ^ee  ihem  held  in  the  name  of 
mjralltv  ■  he  declared.  "We  know  too  well 
what,  f  Jlij'.vs  .vhen  nations  try  to  buy  peace 
ii  ihe  expen-e  of  other  nations." 

•We  know  that  when  force  is  rewarded, 
•he  CJ=t.  of  peace  anJ  the  only  alternative  to 
war  will  be  lyrauny,"  Mr.  Nixon  said.  "This 
fact  dominated  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury. We  are  determined  that  it  will  not 
dominate  the  last  hal: " 

For  this  reason,  we  have  accepted  the 
:iec;jsltv  of  war.  But  our  purpose  is  peace." 
If  the  world  were  free,  he  said,  there 
might  be  no  need  of  arms.  But  while  "the 
values  we  cherish  '  are  threatened,  "we  must 
keep  the  strength  we  need  to  keep  the  values 
that  ve  cherish,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  iaid  that  the  "new  isolationists" 
say  that  although  defense  spending  has  been 
cut  it  has  not  been  cut  enough  and  that  the 
idministraih.)n  can  never  increase  domestic 
ipeuding  enough. 

"I  uuder.^tand  these  arguments,"  he  said. 
•But   I    understand    the   cost   of   weakness, 

*30." 

Even  If  the  nation  has  the  most  extensive 
urban  rene-wal  programs  the  most  far-reach- 
ing medical  programs  and  the  finest  schools, 
but  is  unable  to  defend  itself  "we  would 
soon  enjoy  none  of  the  fruits  of  our  efforts," 
the  President  argued. 

'So  weViU  look  at  the  possibilities  of  the 
ruture  Wit*  a  careful  regard  for  the  realities 
3f  the  present  and  the  lessons  of  the  past," 
he  said. 

■We  have  been  and  we  continue  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  for  peace." 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,  1971] 
U.S.  Envoy  Is  Optimistic   About  Arims 

Agreement 
Vienna,  March  12. — Gerard  C.  Smith,  chief 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  strategic  arms 
limitations  talks,  expressed  optimism  tonight 
about  reaching  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  although  he  added  that  "signif- 
flcant  differences  remain  to  be  overcome." 

In  a  statement  issued  upon  his  arrival  for 
the  fourth  round  of  SALT  talks  starting 
on  Monday,  Smith  said:  "It  is  the  view  of 
the  U.S.  government,  as  recently  stated  by 
President  Nixon  .  .  .  that  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  may  be  emerging.  Thus  the  fourth 
phase  of  our  talks  may  reach  a  significant 
stage." 

Smith  did  not  elaborate  on  the  differences 
between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  delegations. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  re- 
jected a  Soviet  proposal  for  an  agreement 
limited  to  defensive  missiles,  or  ABMs.  The 
United  States  is  understood  to  seek  a  pack- 
age agreement  on  big  offensive  missiles  and 
long-range  bombers,  as  well  as  ABMs. 

"The  rate  of  progress  in  the  discussions 
during  the  first  three  phases  of  the  talks  has 
been  Influenced  by  the  differing  perspectives 
of  the  two  sides  and  the  inherently  com- 
plex issues  Involved,"  Smith  said. 

He  termed  It  of  "considerable  significance" 
that  the  delegations  were  engaged  "In  the 
most  searching  examination  of  strategic  rela- 
tionships ever  conducted  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

"We  anticipate  that  this  examination  will 
continue." 

He  said  that  during  the  first  three  phases, 
the  two  delegations  were  able  "to  move  In  a 
fairly  short  period  from  the  preliminary 
explorations  of  Issues  to  concrete  negotia- 
tions." 

This  resulted  In  mutual  understanding 
"how  an  agreement  could  deal  with  concerns 
that  each  has  about  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive posture  of  the  other." 

The  SALT  sessions  opened  in  Helsinki, 
Finland,  in  November.  1969.  Last  April,  the 
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talks  were  moved  to  Vienna,  then  returned 
to  Helsnki  in  the  fall  for  the  third  round. 

Last  month,  the  Soviet  Union  took  Issue 
in  public  for  the  first  time  with  Smith,  ac- 
cusing him  of  mainialning  a  "strange  posi- 
tion." 

The  government  newspaper  Izvestla  said 
U.S.  senators  are  puzzled  by  Smith's  "ex- 
tremely negative"  view  on  the  question  of 
whether  to  reach  an  agreement  on  defen- 
sive missiles  as  a  first  step  toward  a  broader 
agreement. 

There  has  never  been  any  official  disclosure, 
but  word  leaked  out  that  the  United  States 
presented  an  outline  In  the  Vienna  phase 
for  a  package  deal. 

According  to  American  sources,  the  Soviets 
never  came  up  with  a  comprehensive  outline 
themselves. 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Mar.  10, 

1971] 

Deep  Gloom  in  Pentagon  :  Rcssia  Taking 

Arms  Lead 


(By  Mike  Miller) 
The  nation's  top  military  officer  warned 
today  that  nuclear  superiority  by  Russia 
"must  be  avoided  at  all  costs"  both  because 
of  its  militarv  implications  and  the  adverse 
Impact  it  might  have  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Adm  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  clear-cut  strategic 
superiority  by  the  Soviet  Union  could  cause 
U.S.  allies  to  lose  faith  in  the  deterrent  power 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  forces. 

And  Adm.  Moorer.  in  his  annual  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  overall 
strategic  balance  "has  drastically  shifted  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union"  over  the  past  five 
to  six  years. 

"Our  comfortable  lead  has  now  all  but  van- 
ished, and  within  the  next  five  or  six  years 
we  could  actually  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  overall  strategic  Inferiority,"  he  said. 

"We  will  pay  a  very  high  price  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  diplomacy  if  we  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  achieve  a  clearly  evident 
strategic  superiority,  even  were  that  super- 
iority to  have  no  practical  effect  on  the  out- 
come of  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange." 

Adm.  Moorer  said  overall  strategic  nuclear 
power  must  be  measured  as  a  combination  of 
three  factors — mega  tonnage,  numbers  of  de- 
livery vehicles  (missiles  and  planes)  and 
numbers  of  nuclear  warheads. 

He  said  the  Russians  already  have  a  sub- 
stantial lead  in  megatonnage  and  could  sur- 
pass the  United  States  within  one  or  two 
years  In  numbers  of  delivery  vehicles. 

"Only  In  numbers  of  strategic  offensive 
warheads  is  the  United  States  likely  to  main- 
tain its  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
1970s,"  he  said. 

While  the  Russians  recently  have  slowed 
construction  of  ICBMs,  Adm.  Moorer  said, 
they  have  continued  full  speed  In  building 
new  missile-carrying  nuclear  submarines  at 
the  rate  of  about  eight  per  year.  He  predicted 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  20  of  these  nuclear 
submarines  at  sea  by  mld-1971. 

The  United  States  has  41  Polaris  mlsslle- 
flrlng  submarines.  Defense  officials  estimate 
that  at  the  current  rate  of  construction,  the 
Russians  will  overUke  the  United  States  In 
strategic  nuclear  submarines  by  1974. 
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deployment  of  Its  huge  SS-9  intercontinental 
missile. 

Hailed  as  highly  encouraging  news  when 
lirst  detected  last  December,  the  SS-9  freeze 
is  now  taking  on  a  very  ominous  meaning 
because  of  some  very  recent  intelligence  on 
new  Rtissian  nuclear  warhead  development. 
Hard  evidence  has  been  gathered  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  linking  the 
SS-9  halt  to  a  new  Soviet  breakthrough  In 
the  perfection  of  MIRVs,  independently  tar- 
geted warheads  over  a  long  range.  This  la 
double  the  target  capacity  that  American 
officials  believed  the  Russians  would  be  able 
to  achieve. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviets  now  have  an 
intercontinental  missile  which  can  carry  six 
separate  warheads  with  up  to  21/2  megatons 
of  nuclear  explosives  to  as  many  separate 
targets  at  the  same  time. 

To  fully  grasp  the  magnitude  of  this  mili- 
tary breakthrough,  one  should  cor^slder  the 
recent  frank  report  of  John  Poster,  the  De- 
fense Department's  chief  scientist,  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  discussing  the  SS-9  development.  Poster 
stated  that  the  Russians  would  need  approx- 
imately 420  missiles  to  seriously  threaten  the 
backbone  of  US.  retaliatory  force— the  1,080 
Minuteman  missiles. 

This  assumption  was  based  on  the  Soviets 
being  able  to  fit  three  MIRVs  In  their  SS-98 
as  the  U.S.  is  doing  in  our  far  less  powerful 
Minuteman  III  missiles. 

Poster  revealed  that  the  Russians  now  have 
approximately  300  SS-9s  deployed  and  oper- 
ational and  that  it  would  take  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years  to  obtain  a  force  of  420 
deployed  missiles. 

If  the  Russians  now  equip  210  of  their 
presently  deployed  300  SS-9e  with  their  new 
"six  pack"  warheads.  Defense  Department 
officials  admit  privately  that  the  Minuteman 
retaliatory  force  will  be  seriously  threatened 
for  the  first  time  In  history. 


[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Feb.  15,  1971] 
Sovnrrs  Develop  Powerful  New  Warhbab: 
U.S.  ATTTHORmES  Thinking  Twice  on  Mis- 
sile Freeze 

(By  Paul  Scott) 
Washington. — American  military  and  In- 
telligence authorities  are  having  some  seoond 
thoughts  about  Russia's  apparent  decision  to 
slow  down  or  halt  temporarily  at  least  the 


the  Dancer  period 
Satellite  reconnaissance  photographs  of 
several  of  the  SS-9  installations  indicate 
that  the  Russians  are  already  at  work  fitUng 
their  huge  5.000  mile  missiles  with  the  six 
Independently  targeted  warheads. 

The  estimate  Is  that  the  Russians  will 
be  able  to  complete  the  change-over  of  war- 
heads on  200-plus  missiles  within  the  next 
twelve  to  fotirteen  months  depending  on  the 
production  rate  of  the  MIRVS. 

This  development  wotild  permit  the  So- 
viets to  gain  missile  superiority  over  the  U.S. 
vrithout  the  deployment  of  any  large  num- 
ber of  additional  costly  SS-9s. 

The  SS-9S  now  have  an  immense  single 
warhead  containing  an  explosive  power  of 
from  25  to  30  megatons  as  against  the  Mln- 
uteman's  one  megaton.  These  super- 
warheads  are  believed  to  be  designed  to  de- 
stroy all  communications  in  large  areas  of  the 
U.S.  in  addition  to  hardened  missile  sites. 
While  the  Russians  are  expected  to  keep 
from  50  to  75  of  their  SS-98  loaded  with 
these  super-warheads,  they  will  probably  put 
their  "six  packs"  on  all  the  other  missiles — 
giving  them  a  first  strike  nuclear  force  un- 
equaled  in  the  world. 

the  changing  balance 
What  all  this  would  mean  to  the  U.S.  In 
another  Cuban  type  confrontation  with  Rus- 
sia U  now  being  carefully  studied  by  Pres- 
ident Nlxon  and  his  military  and  Intelligence 
advisers. 

At  the  time  of  the  1962  Cuban  crtsls,  the 
U.S.  enjoyed  a  three  to  one  advantage  in 
ICBMs  over  the  Soviets.  We  also  had  a  spy, 
later  caught  and  shot.  In  the  KremUn  who 
kept  the  late  President  Kennedy  Informed 
that  the  Russians  weren't  prepared  to  go  to 
war. 

Now,  the  US.  has  neither.  It  Is  also  why 
the  President's  Intelligence  advisers  are  urg- 
ing him  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  contlntilng 
unproductive    Strategic    Arms    Limitations 
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Talks  (SALT)  with  the  Soviets.  They  want 
the  President  to  make  sure  that  he  doesn  t 
get  trapped  Into  making  concession*  to  the 
Russians  that  might  limit  this  country's  ca- 
pability of  dealing  with  the  growing  Soviet 
missile  threat. 

The  new  Soviet  MIRV  development  has 
caused  both  the  military  and  IntelUgence 
community  to  recommend  to  the  Preeldent 
that  he  reject  the  Soviet  proposal  for  elimi- 
nating all  antl-mlsslle  (ABM)  defenses  ex- 
cept those  In  the  Moscow  and  Washington 

areas. 

Acceptance  of  that  proposal  now.  they 
warn,  would  leeve  the  backbone  of  U.S.  mis- 
sile strike  force  completely  naked  to  attack 
by  the  Russian  SS-9  force. 

VTTAl,   SUPFLY    ROTJTS 

Russia  has  supplied  more  than  30.000 
trucks,  and  2,000  anti-aircraft  guns  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  Is  the  latest  CIA  estimate  of  Soviet  war 
material  being  delivered  to  Hanoi  through 
the  port  of  Haiphong.  In  addition  to  these 
supplies,  the  Russians  have  given  the  North 
Vletnameee  160  Jet  aircraft,  470  radars,  equip- 
ment for  40  surface-to-air  mlsaUe  battalions. 
The  CIA  report  states  that  "If  this  route 
of  supplies  to  the  North  Vietnamese  could 
be  cut  off.  Hanoi  would  have  to  pull  all  of 
Its  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  within  sOx  months". 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  16,  1971 ; 

Unctb)  Statks  Ends  Last  Restbictions  on 

Travh.  to  Communist  China 

(By  Prank  Starr) 

Washington.  March  15.— The  United 
States  today  Ufted  a  19-year-old  passport  re- 
striction barring  Americans  from  traveling  to 
Communist  China. 

The  decision  was  the  latest  In  a  series  of 
moves  since  July,  1969.  conforming  with 
President  Nixon's  policy  of  encouraging 
greater  communication  with  Red  China. 
State  Department  officials  said. 

Restrictions  on  travel  to  North  Viet  Nam, 
North  Korea  and  Cuba,  which  like  the  Chi- 
nese restriction  come  under  review  every  six 
months,  have  not  been  lifted  and  are  to  be 
reconsidered  next  September. 

NO  aiciPBocrrT  by  china 

State  Department  ofBclals  cautioned  that 
the  lifting  of  travel  restrictions  did  not  Imply 
that  the  United  States  could  now  provide 
consular  protection  to  Americans  Inside 
China.  They  also  said  that  there  have  been 
no  reciprocal  moves  from  the  Chinese  side 
In  response  to  American  Initiatives  to  ease 
contacts. 

The  U.S.  does  not  officially  recognize  the 
government  in  Peking. 

In  July,  1969.  the  U.S.  permitted  Americans 
with  special  reasons — newsmen,  students  and 
academicians  among  others — to  travel  to  Red 
China  and  to  make  noncommercial  purchases 
worth  up  to  $100. 

Since  then,  a  thousand  U.S.  passports  have 
been  validated  for  travel  to  China,  270  of 
them  In  the  last  year,  officials  said.  The  new 
rule  means  that  any  American  who  wants  to 
go  will,  as  of  today,  need  no  validation  stamp. 

CHIN1SE  admit  ONLT  THREE 

In  the  last  year,  however.  China  authori- 
ties have  accepted  for  travel  there  only  three 
Americans  with  valid  passports,  a  Journalist, 
Edgar  Snow,  and  his  wife,  and  John  8.  Strong, 
a  nephew  of  Anna  Louise  Strong,  who  died 
In  China  last  year  after  participating  in  the 
p)08tw*r  revolutionary  activities  of  Chairman 
Mao-Tse-tung.  Strong  has  been  living  there 
ever  since. 

State  Department  officials  said  no  action 
bad  been  taken  against  Americans  who  vio- 
lated passport  restrictions  since  federal  courts 
In  1967  Invalidatad  Mvenl  erf  tham. 

In  the  best  known  of  these  cases.  Staunton 
Lynd,  a  former  university  professor,  visited 
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North  Viet  Nam  without  using  his  passport, 
and  a  federal  court  ruled  that  it  could  not 
therefore  be  revoked. 

The  chief  remaining  statute,  officials  said, 
provides  a  fine  of  $2,000  or  five  years  Impris- 
onment, or  both,  for  using  the  pyassport  in 
violation  of  restrictions  printed  on  It. 

Among  other  moves  Intended  to  free  com- 
munications with  China,  the  government  al- 
lowed in  December,  1969,  unlimited  purchases 
of  Chinese  goods  by  tourists,  universities,  and 
museums  for  private,  noncommercial  use. 
and  also  allowed  American  controlled  sub- 
sidiaries abroad  to  trade  In  nonstrategic 
goods. 
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(Prom  VFW  Magazine,  March  1971] 

The  Rise  of  the  Soviet  Navy 

(By  Hymeu  R.  Kaplan) 

At  the  end  of   World   War   II  the  Soviet 

Union  was  a  second-rate  naval   power,  but 

In  the  Intervening  quarter  century  America's 

major  Communist  adversary  has  developed 

a  fleet  capable  of  challenging  the  free  world 

everywhere  at  sea — from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 

the  Caribbean. 

For  the  first  time  in  modem  history,  the 
navy  plays  a  vital  role  In  the  highest  circles 
of  the  Kremlin  and  ship  construction  is  being 
given  a  top  priority. 

As  an  indication  of  the  greater  status 
being  accorded  the  navy,  the  Soviet  fleet's 
commander-in-chief,  Adm.  S.  G.  Gorshkov, 
has  been  given  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  field  marshal. 

Reflecting  the  Soviets'  new  confidence  In 
their  naval  strength,  Gorshkov  recently  said 
the  United  States  "will  have  to  understand  It 
no  longer  has  the  mastery  of  the  seas"  be- 
cause the  flag  of  the  Soviet  navy  "now 
proudly  flies  over  the  oceans  of  the  world." 

CapsuUzed.  the  Soviet  navy  shapes  up  like 
this: 

A  submarine  fleet  of  385.  of  which  65  are 
nuclear-powered . 

Some  subs  armed  with  the  equivalent  of 
the  powerfvU  Poseidon  missile. 

Heavy-mlssUe  armed  cruisers,  two  hell- 
copter  carriers  and  many  destroyers  and 
smaller  vessels. 

It  Is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
Soviet  submarine  coristructlon,  the  U.S. 
Polarls-Poeeldon  force  will  be  matched  or 
outstripped  by  the  mid-1970s. 

To  answer  the  question  of  how  the  Soviets 
have  managed  to  forge  ahead  so  rapidly,  one 
has  to  review  the  whole  story  of  the  Russians 
at  sea,  including  a  substantial  shlpbuUding 
industry  of  their  own,  dating  back  to  long 
before  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  In  1917. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Tsarist  Russia 
had  the  world's  third  largest  fleet,  ranking 
Just  after  those  of  Britain  and  France. 

However,  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  at  Tsu- 
shima In  1904  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  eliminated  the  Tsar's  navy  as  a  serious 
factor  In  any  calculations  of  world  naval 
strength. 

The  Russians'  naval  tradition  goes  back 
some  three  centuries  to  Peter  the  Greet  who 
gave  his  country  its  first  navy.  Catherine 
the  Great,  who  had  the  help  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  further  strengthened  it  on  the  Black 
and  Baltic  Seas  In  the  days  when  Swedes  and 
Turks  were  Russia's  major  threats. 

Coupled  with  the  long  nautical  tradition 
is  the  record  of  ruthless  exploitation  of  ships 
and  shipbuilding  facilities  made  available  to 
the  Soviets  after  the  war  and  the  twqulsltlon 
of  large  naval  craft  from  the  U.S.  and  Britain 
at  war's  end. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy  has  been  Its  on-agaln,  off-agaln 
status;  treatment  as  a  Junior  service,  or  a. 
kind  of  seaward  extension  of  the  land  forces, 
as  shown  In  Its  lackluster  performances  In 
the  two  World  Wars. 

Political  unreliability  under  the  Tsars  and 
the  Soviets  has  been  one  reason  the  navy 


has  not  until  recently  been  accorded  a  higher 
status.  Widespread  mutinies  by  sailors  in  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleets  followed  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  Further  uprising  Just 
prior  to  World  War  I  dlmlnl.shed  Imperial 
confidence  In  the  loyalty  of  seamen. 

So  militant  were  the  Ru.sslan  sailors  during 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  that  Lenin  himself 
singled  them  out  for  special  praise,  but  this 
was  only  a  short-lived  accolade.  In  1921  the 
men  at  Kronshtadt,  the  big  naval  base  out- 
side Leningrad,  rose  In  revolt.  Finally,  Mar- 
shal Tukhachevsky  In  a  brutal  campaign  over 
the  Ice  crushed  the  rebels,  only  to  be  llqui- 
dated  In  the  purges  of  the  1930s. 

It  took  years  for  the  Soviet  navy  to  recover 
whatever  esteem  It  had,  so  noxious  was  Its 
reputation  among  Red  leaders  for  rebeUlous- 
ne.ss. 

At  the  outbreak  of  WWII  the  unimpressive 
Soviet  fleet  consisted  of  four  battleships, 
eight  cruisers,  an  aircraft  carrier.  28  de- 
stroyers. 109  submarines  and  a  few  other 
odds  and  ends.  Five  of  the  cruisers  were  of 
the  fast,  heavily  armed  Leningrad  class,  pat- 
terned after  the  French  anti-torpedo  boats 
the  Soviets  greatly  admired.  Many  were 
patched  up  and  rearmed  hold-overs  from  the 
old  Imperial  days  and  considered  Inferior  to 
Allied  ships.  Officers  and  crews,  though  brave, 
were  poorly  trained.  In  short.  Soviet  emphasis 
on  land  forces,  combined  with  disdain  for  the 
navy's  reputation  for  political  unreliability, 
had  destroyed  much  of  Us  effectiveness  sis 
a  flghtmg  arm. 

Stalin's  paranoia  by  1946  brought  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  fleet  should 
be  reconstructed  to  counter  the  free  worlds 
might. 

Despite  the  brief  interval  of  collaboration 
with  the  Western  Allies  during  what  the 
Russians  call  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  Stalin 
never  trusted  the  West.  Communist  Ideology 
demanded  unceasing  war  against  the  "bour- 
geois democracies"  to  clear  the  way  for  Soviet 
world  dominion. 

Booty  Stalin  gained  as  post-war  repara- 
tions made  the  naval  building  program  easier. 
At  the  1945  Berlin  conference,  the  Soviets 
got  10  German  submarines.  10  destroyers  and 
the  cruiser  Nurnberg,  renamed  the  Makarov 
after  a  Tsarist  admiral  In  the  1905  debacle. 
plus  hulls  of  three  German  cruisers  under 
construction  at  war's  end. 

Further,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  British,  the  Italians  provided  the 
Soviets  with  one  battleship,  the  Giulio  Ce- 
sare  of  23.622  tons,  a  cruiser,  the  Duca 
two  submarines,  the  training  ship  Cristojoro 
Colombo,  three  coastal  craft  and  a  variety  of 
small  vessels.  For  a  long  time  Stalin  had 
coveted  the  Italians'  fast  cruisers  of  the  Con- 
dotfierl  class,  of  6,000  to  8.300  tons  and  a 
speed  of  37  knots. 

Stalin  seized  the  spoils  of  victory  from 
Hungary  and  Romania.  Their  reparations  in- 
cluded many  Danublan  river  craft  to  aug- 
ment the  Soviets'  river  flotillas.  But  more 
important,  they  established  control  of  Danu- 
blan navigation,  regarded  as  a  free  highway 
up  to  then. 

Britain  and  the  U.S.  were  generous  to  the 
Soviets  after  the  war.  Transfers  made  to  the 
USSR  Included  the  British  Hoyal  Sovereign 
and  four  submarines,  eight  American  destroy- 
ers, four  modem  American  submarines  and 
49  steel  submarine  chasers  loaned  to  the  war- 
time Russian  navy. 

U.S.  contributions  also  Included  62  de- 
stroyer escorts  and  28  frigates. 

At  the  end  of  WWII  100  of  Russia's  500 
shipyards  were  out  of  operation.  As  an  emer- 
gency measure,  the  Soviets  took  full  advan- 
tage of  reparations  rights  gained  by  their 
peace  treaty  with  Finland.  The  Finns  under- 
took to  build  571  ships  for  the  Reds'  military 
and  mercantile  fleet.  As  a  result,  expansion 
of  Finnish  shipyards  gained  for  the  greedy 
Soviets  a  further  advantage.  They  also  took 
over  the  shipbuilding  faculties  of  the  satel- 
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Utes  (A  fifth  of  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet 
now  is  Polish-buUt. )  All  during  the  19508  the 
Soviets  were  working  steadily  towards  their 
goal  of  a  powerful,  modern  navy. 

Since  virtually  the  whole  Russian  wwjj. 
fleet  was  either  obsolete  or  fast  becoming  so, 
the  Soviets  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
starting  from  scratch  to  shape  a  navy  of  their 
own  determination,  incorporating  the  newest 
advances  in  ship  design  and  architecture. 

Stalin  took  an  active  part  in  the  program, 
even  down  to  the  details  of  ship  design  and 
construction.  He  sought  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  defensively  oriented  young 
school"  of  naval  strategy  with  its  emphasis 
on  submarines,  aviation  and  light,  fast  sxu- 
?L  craft  and  the  "old  school"  which  leaned 
t^ards  a  balanced  fleet  of  larger,  more 
heavUv  armed  vessels. 

By  1950.  the  navy  had  gained  Stalin's  ap- 
nroval  for  a  lO-year  plan,  which  envisaged 
Se  bul  d  ng  of  four  aircraft  carriers.  Before 
SLtructlon  could  begin  several  heavy  and 
S  cruisers  being  buUt  had  to  ^J^m- 
nieted  in  the  three  years  between  1950  and 
?953  the  Sovieu  built  50  destroyers  and  ex- 
par.ded  their  submarine  ^0^"^^"'°^^^,  „  q 

Stalin's  right-hand  man  was  Admiral  N.u. 
KSetzov  Whom  he  had  ignominlously  dU- 
^r.Pd  some  years  before  for  confiding  too 
much  in  Bussla'8  wartime  allies!  But  In  the 
Sugh  world  Of  KremUn  politics  such  sud- 
wor,  tmiKta  of  fortune  are  the  rule. 
•^  StaTln  dlwi  in  March.  1953.  Just  when  his 

tua'-ly    no    comprehension   of    the    strat^gc 

Kn  "  h^  ^as^e^s^nZly^  iS'rSed^  In 
L^'^^iitVt^lnklng.  «.ort..^ter  a^um^^^ 

'a^Ma^^hal  Grtg?ri  Zhukot^ro  of  WWII 
^frS^  of  Oen'  Elsenhower,  turned  away 
f'^m  S^m-s  naval  doctrine  and  towur«^  the 
rnnceot  of  a  defensive  navy  of  nuclear- 
equSed  submarines,  light  s"rf«;«  Tf««*^ 
Ind  land-based  aviation.  This  dec'slon  wb^ 
St ically  expedient  In  the  face  of  growing 
gnomic   proWlems   and   shorUges   of   con- 

TurifgTl959  visit  to  the  united  Stat^ 
Khrushchev  announced  the  Soviet  navy  w^ 
Bcrat)Dlne  90%  of  ItB  cruisers  and  would 
Sntrlte  on  submarines  and  smaller  fleet 

"""paliure  of  Khmshchev's  plan  was  due 
largely  to  Gorshkov's  skillful  ^'^euv^J*^?, 
While  paying  Up  service  to  Khrushchev  8 
Tws  the'^1^1  pointed  out  the  contin- 
uing need  for  larger  surface  ships.  ^^J^^' 
tlcle  m  the  authoritative  army  newspaper. 
Bed  Star,  he  aald  in  1963:  ^  ,>,,„, 

"ConventlonaUy-powered  and  armed  ships 
hold  an  honored  position  and  are  assigned 
8  great  role  In  naval  combat  operations.  These 
and  their  armaments  are  very  complex  and 
are  still  being  perfected  in  order  to  acquire 
new  and  modern  capabilities." 

Gorshkov  had  gained  an  Indefinite  re- 
prieve for  the  larger  fleet  units,  no  small 
achievement  In  the  Kremlin's  rigid  bureauc- 
racy. _       .. 

But  even  the  admiral  could  not  alter  the 
Soviets'  overwhelming  reliance  on  Its  under- 
sea fleet.  This  is  still  true.  It  constitutes  the 
Soviets"  principal  naval  weapon,  although 
lately  the  missile-carrying  cruiser  has  begun 
to  emerge  on  the  wortd  scene.  It  appears 
that  the  Russians  regard  the  submarine- 
cruiser  combination  as  their  answer  to  the 
power  of  U.S.  attack  aircraft  carriers. 

Tet.  to  many  naval  authorities,  the  sub- 
marine Is  a  defensive  rather  than  a  strategic 
weapon  which  does  not  give  a  fleet  the  sharp, 
cutting  edge  of  attack  aircraft  carriers,  an 
area  In  which  the  Russians  are  notably  <»e- 
flclent. 
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They  'possess  only  two  helicopter-carriers 
of  the  cruiser  class.  The  enormous  cost  of 
carriers  and  the  disadvantageous  positions  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  on  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas 
have  deterred  the  Soviets  from  carrier  con- 
struction. ,   ^    , 

Nevertheless,  they  do  have  25  of  the  larger- 
type  cruisers,  some  carrying  missiles.  The 
remainder  of  the  fleet  consists  of  escort  ships, 
minesweepers.  mlssUe  patrol  boats,  motor 
torpedo  boats  and  landing  craft.  About 
500.000  officers  and  men  are  serving  in  the 
Russian  fleet,  as  compared  to  about  750.000 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  But  the  "numbers  game 
is  always  tricky,  and  flgures  don't  always  tell 
the  whole  story. 

The  Soviets  are  showing  Increasing  skill  m 
fleet  deployment  in  support  of  diplomatic 
and  economic  offensives.  They  have  always 
been  adroit  In  the  propagandist  art  of 
making  maximum  display  of  whatever  new 
naval  hardware  they  possess.  In  less  ad- 
vanced areas  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Middle 
East,   a   naval   show   of   force   can   be  very 

The  recent  strengthening  of  the  powerful 
Sixth  Fleet  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
however,  has  obviously  given  the  Soviets 
pause,  judging  by  their  reaction.  "Gunboat 
diplomacy,"  the  Soviets  have  reminded  us, 
even  In  these  times,  can  be  highly  effective. 

The  US.  stUl  regards  the  Soviet  fleet  as 
essentially  defensive,  although  It  Is  fuUy 
aware  of  the  enormous  damage  of  which  nu- 
clear-armed submarines  are  capable,  espe- 
claUy  if  they  are  launched  from  a  Cuban 
base,  a  new  element  in  the  delicate  balance 

of  forces.  ,      ,     ,        ... 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Is  still  placing  Its 
bets  on  the  attack  aircraft  carrier  whose  sea- 
based  aircraft  can  pierce  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  foe.  The  Polaris /Poseidon -armed 
submarine  fleet  Is  also  a  powerful  deterrent. 
But  U.S.  ship  construcUon  has  been  falter- 
ing The  rapid  decommissioning  of  many 
aging  ships  of  the  Une  could  leave  this  coun- 
try in  a  relatively  weaker  position  at  a  time 
demanding  maximum  naval  capability.  There 
is  also  evidence  of  war-weariness  in  the  coun- 
try. None  of  this  works  to  American  advan- 
tage. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  Soviet  merchant  marine  In  recent  years, 
but  in  event  of  war  much  of  this  tonnage 
would  be  bottled  up  In  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas.  Nor  would  merchant  ships  be  able  to 
count  on  adequate  fleet  protection  since  the 
Soviet  fleet  has  been  fashioned  to  serve  as 
a  shield  for  the  "Soviet  Fatherland." 

To  the  Soviets,  the  Baltic  Sea  In  particular 
represents  a  long  salient  reaching  Into  the 
very  heart  of  the  north.  It  must  be  con- 
trolled at  all  cost,  otherwise  the  enemy  cotild 
strike  a  lethal  blow.  This  means  a  good  part 
of  the  fleet  would  have  to  remain  constantly 
on  guard  on  this  vital  waterway. 

Soviet  boasts  of  their  naval  capabilities  do 
not  change  basic  factors  of  the  disadvanta- 
geous Russian  geography,  a  limited  and  se- 
verely strained  economy  lagging  far  behind 
that  of  the  U.S.  and  the  NATO  countries  and 
party  control  over  military  thlnkln*. 

The  United  States  and  its  Free  World  allies 
far  outclass  the  Soviets  at  sea.  The  Soviets 
probably  do  not  seriously  entertain  dreams 
of  opposing  them.  Their  satellites  provide  Im- 
portant bases  of  operations,  but  little  else. 

Unquestionably,  the  Soviet  navy  Is  power- 
ful and  Is  capable  of  Inflicting  great  losses 
on  the  West  and  under  the  Brezhnev -Kosy- 
gln  leadership  It  Is  faring  very  well.  Gen- 
erous appropriations  are  being  made  for 
naval  construction.  With  a  gross  national 
product  of  only  half  the  Americans',  Soviets 
are  spending  as  much  as  this  country  on 
naval  building. 

The  cloud  of  suspicion  which  has  hovered 
for  JO  long  over  the  navy  appears  to  have 
lifted.  The  new  leadership  gives  every  indl- 
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cation    of    understanding    the    uses    of    sea 
power. 

What  should  be  XJS.  reaction  to  the  So- 
viet naval  chaUenge?  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke, 
former  chief  of  naval  operations  who  Is 
consultant  to  the  V.F.W.  National  Security 
Committee,  summed  it  up  like  this  10  years 
ago  and  today  his  words  seem  strangely  pro- 
phetic: 

"The  Soviets  will  continue  to  nurture  the 
growth  of  Communism  everywhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  Middle  East.  They  will  promote 
unsettlement  and  chaos,  for  in  such  fertile 
soil,  subversives  have  a  greater  chance  to 
take  over.  They  will  attach  themselves  to 
local  Issues  and  keep  the  pot  boiling  while 
proclaiming  unselfish  Interest  In  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  they  Intend  to  enslave. 
When  It  suits  their  purpose  they  will  shift 
sides  and  put  on  a  new  mask:  some  years 
ago  they  championed  Israel;  In  1956-68  they 
were  comrades  to  the  death  of  Egypt  and 
Syria. 

"They  will  loudly  beat  the  frayed  dog  of 
colonialism  and  devouring  western  capita- 
lism while  practicing  the  most  ruthless  Im- 
perialism and  colonialism  of  prison  camps. 
slavery,  mass  deportation  and  execution. 

"They  will  continue  to  maintain  military 
strength  to  support  these  policies — from  the 
nuclear  missile  and  its  delivery  vehicles  of 
submarines,  aircraft  and  rockets  to  the  foot 
soldier  with  his  rifle  and  the  coastal  mine- 
layer with  its  load  of  sudden  death." 

Time  has  shown  how  right  Adm.  Burke 
was.  Today,  the  Soviet  goal  is  still  world 
dominion.  Their  Immediate  thrtist  Is  towards 
the  Middle  East  with  Its  valuable  oil  re- 
serves and  Its  strategic  Importance  to  the 
West. 

The  sea  power  of  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  Is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
that  ambition.  For  the  sake  of  free  peoples 
everywhere.  It  must  not  be  diminished. 


[From  the  Wtishington  Post,  Mar.  17,  1971] 

Israeli  Puixback,  U.N.  Peace  Force  Pressed 
BY  United  States:  Rogers  Vows  Coopera- 
tion for  Securitt 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  yes- 
terday sought  to  induce  Israel  to  withdraw 
from  Egyptian  territory  in  return  for  a  con- 
tractual peace  agreement,  an  International 
force  to  assure  security  and  continued  Amer- 
ican support. 

"We  don't  think  that  geography  is  solely 
responsible  for  security,  or  even  to  a  large 
extent  responsible  for  security,"  Rogers  said 
at  a  news  conference.  "What  is  Important  Is 
the  political  arrangement . .  ." 

In  terms  that  combined  a  plea  with  prom- 
ises, Rogers  laid  out  the  case  that  the  United 
States  vras  expected  to  Impress  on  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  when  he  visits 
Washington  Friday,  that  security  is  a  politi- 
cal, not  a  geographic  concept. 

The  Secretary  said  explicitly  that  the 
United  States  sought  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
the  edge  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  from  the  Si- 
nai Desert  to  the  international  border  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  prior  to  the  1967  six- 
day  war.  But  he  specified  that  this  did  not 
include  the  Oaza  Strip. 

His  words  were  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Is- 
raeli position  as  stated  by  Premier  Oolda 
Meir  In  an  Interview  last  week.  Mrs.  Melr 
caUed  for  retention  of  Sharm  el-Shelkh  at 
the  southern  tip  of  the  Slnal,  as  well  as 
access  to  It. 

To  Rogers,  Israel's  territorial  demands  were 
understandable  but  not  the  answer  to  Is- 
raeli needs.  "Certainly,  In  modern  day  world 
situations,  geography  Is  not  ordinarily  Im- 
portant," Rogers  said.  "What  is  Important 
Is  the  political  arrangement  that  Is  made— 
the  agreement  ItseU,  whether  the  parties  are 
belligerent  and  hostile," 
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The  Secretary  reaffirmed  U.S.  readiness  to 
participate  In  a  peacekeeping  force  as  part 
of  an  agreement.  A  US  presence,  he  said,  "is 
the  most  adequate  possible  guarantee  that 
you  can  conceive  of  in  modern  life."  In  ad- 
dition, he  hinted  at  long-range  military,  eco- 
nomic  and   political   commitments. 

To  underscore  that  he  anticipated  a  long- 
term  binding  U.S.  role.  Rogers  said  congres- 
sional approval  would  be  sought.  "I  would 
thlnlc,"  he  said,  "and  I  feel  sure  that  this 
is  the  position  of  our  government,  that  in 
an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude,  in  which 
we  took  part  with  other  nations  we  would 
expect  congressional  approval." 

Rogers  said  he  thought  Congress  would 
be  "favorably  disposed"  toward  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  a  peacekeeping  force  to  guarantee 
a  "satisfactory  agreement." 

Such  an  agreement,  in  Rogers'  definition, 
would  rule  out  "anything  that  doee  not  pro- 
vide security  to  Israel." 

Rogers  said  that  the  1967  International 
boundary  should  be  re-established,  "provid- 
ed that  satisfactory  arrangements  are  made 
for  demilitarization  of  the  Slnal  .  .  .  and 
that  satisfactory  arrangements  are  made 
concerning  Sharm  el-Shelkh."  These  ar- 
r.ingements  he  said,  "should  be  negotiated 
between  the  parties." 

Rogers  returned  to  his  main  theme  re- 
peatedly: "It  Is  not  necessary  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory to  make  adequate  provisions  for  se- 
curity." 

The  Secretary  drew  an  Intriguing  distinc- 
tion between  acquisition  of  territory  and 
what  he  called  "use  of  territory." 

As  one  example  of  "use"  he  said  that 
Sharm  el-Shelkh  could  become  the  site  of  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force,  "which  would  in- 
clude the  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Coixncll  and  other  nations."  Egypt 
has  explicitly  accepted  the  stationing  of  a 
UN.  force  in  that  region. 

Another  and  quite  different  "use"  would 
be  a  suggestion  by  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Eban  that  his  country  might  propose  "leas- 
ing" the  strategic  strongpolnt.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  leave  sovereignty  to  Egypt 
and  control  to  Israel. 

In  addition  to  an  International  force, 
which  would  be  stationed  In  critical  areas, 
would  continue  for  a  definite  period  of  time 
and  could  not  be  removed  unilaterally,  Rog- 
ers said  there  would  be  additional  assurances 
of  Israeli  security. 

The  new  situation,  he  said,  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  that  existed  in  1957, 
when  Israel  accepted  international  promises 
and  U.S.  assurances  In  return  for  a  with- 
drawal from  the  Slnal.  What  was  being  pro- 
posed now,  he  said,  was  not  mere  U.S.  assur- 
ances, but  a  U.S.  presence  and  a  "contractual 
agreement  .  .  .  with  reciprocally  binding 
commitments,  signed,  sealed  and  delivered." 

Under  the  new  arrangement  belligerency 
would  cease,  Rogers  said,  and  there  would  be 
a  commitment  not  to  Interfere  In  each  other's 
internal  affairs.  By  contrast.  In  1957,  he  said, 
there  was  a  continuation  of  the  armistice 
in  a  state  of  belligerency. 

The  Secretary  said  the  United  States  was 
not  now  thinking  of  "bilateral  gpuarantees" 
for  Israel,  but  sought  to  leave  open  the  ques- 
tion of  some  kind  direct  assurances.  Thpse, 
he  said,  "would  be  a  very  important  factor  In 
Israel's  attitude  toward  Its  security." 

Rogers  said.  "We  would  continue  to  give 
suppwrt  to  Israel  In  terms  of  economic  assist- 
ance and  other  assistance  ...  we  would  be 
prepared  to  continue  to  play  a  supportive 
role  to  Israel." 

His  remarks,  while  general,  were  under- 
stood to  encompass  a  whole  range  of  long- 
term  military,  economic  and  political  com- 
mitments which  are  knoiwn  to  be  under  con- 
sideration In  the  admlnletratloQ. 

Rogers  stated  strong  suppwrt  for  the  mis- 
sion of  U.N.  mediator  Ouimar  V.  Jarring,  and 
optimism  that  the  current  Unpaaefl  could  be 
broken. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  other  Issues  Rogers: 

Regretted  that  negotiations  about  Japa- 
nese textile  exports  to  the  U.S.  had  been  un- 
successful but  .~ald  that  the  differences 
would  not  impair  basic  relations  between  the 
two  duntrie.  ii^r  upset  arrangements  ior 
the  rjiurn  of  Okinawa  to  Japan. 

The  United  States  is  watching  Soviet  naval 
movement  around  Cuba.  He  said  the  'under- 
itandint;  ■  with  the  Soviet  Union  "has  re- 
cently been  clariHed.  '  He  added:  "We,  I 
t.iink,   understand   each  other." 
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sentative  group  from  the  U.S.  Congress 
be  permitted  to  in.spect  the  POW  camps 
in  North  Vietnam. 

I  h.^pe  that  he  takes  our  request  se- 
riously. I  can  assure  liim  that  we  are 
.-.enouj  in  making  it. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  MISSING  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF     NOBTH    C.UIOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
only  hesitancy  I  have  In  helping  to  high- 
light *his  week  as  a  national  week  of  con- 
cern for  our  prisoners  of  war  and  men 
musing  in  action  is  that  :*  could  be  mis- 
construed to  mean  that  we  are  not  stead- 
ily, regularly,  and  constantly  concerned 
for  these  brave  Americans  and  not  just 
concerned  during  1  week. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  ^.hat 
the  American  public  is  concerned — 
deeply  concerned — about  the  Americans 
who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  North 
Vietnam  and  have  never  been  even  prop- 
erly accounted  for  since. 

Petitions,  letters,  and  other  expres- 
sions signed  or  joined  in  by  millions  of 
individual  American  citizens  ranging 
from  school  children  to  elderly,  retired 
persons  have  been  obtained  and  delivery 
attempted  to  sources  which  would  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  Hanoi. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  Hanoi's  ig- 
noring of  our  petitions  on  behalf  of 
these  men. 

We  are  told  that  Asiatics  do  not  place 
the  same  value  upon  the  lives  of  individ- 
ual humans  that  we  do  and  that  Hanoi 
just  cannot  believe  that  our  country  is 
really  concerned  about  a  few  hundred 
prisoners  of  war. 

Let  me  say  that  in  my  judgment,  the 
average  American  would  support  this 
war  more  strongly  and  be  far  more  in- 
sistent upon  military  victory  than  he 
now  is  if  he  were  told  that  we  seek  to 
liberate  American  prisoners  than  he  does 
when  he  is  told  that  we  are  fighting  for 
abstract  principles. 

Not  that  we  do  not  believe  in  ab- 
stract principles  or  are  unwilling  to  fight 
for  them,  but  above  almost  everything 
else,  we  believe  in  the  dignity,  the  value 
and  the  worth  of  an  individual  human 
being.  This  is  true  partly  and  largely  be- 
cause of  our  belief  in  God  and  God's  con- 
cern, revealed  through  Christ,  for  every 
individual.  But  it  is  also  true  because  we 
long  ago,  as  a  Nation,  rejected  the  idea 
of  slavery,  of  royalty,  and  a  "class  so- 
ciety," and  embraced  the  concept  that 
all  men  are  created  equally  free. 

I  have  joined  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  a  letter  to  Ton  Due  Thang, 
President  of  the  Hanoi  Government  urg- 
ing him,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
truth,  to  grant  a  request  that  a  repre- 


DR.  LOUIS  JONES,  DEDICATED  TO 
COMMUNITY,  FAMILY.  AND  PRO- 
FESSION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  direct  my  remarks  today  in 
tribute  to  an  individual  from  my  home- 
town of  Roseville,  Calif.,  whose  entire 
life  has  been  spent  in  service  to  his  com- 
munity, his  family,  and  his  profession. 

Dr.  Louis  E.  Jones  has  dedicated  a  life- 
time to  a  sintjle  responsibility  of  caring 
for  and  assisting  his  fellowmen.  In  this 
day  and  age,  we  hear  much  about  spe- 
cialization in  many  areas  of  endeavor  in- 
cluding the  medical  professun. 

With  a  general  awakening  of  the  im- 
portance of  tlie  rapidly  disappearing  gen- 
eral practitioner,  including  congressional 
efforts  to  encourage  the  general  practi- 
tioner of  medicine,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  applaud  one  who  has  devoted  his  life 
in  this  area.  In  addition  to  his  medical 
work.  Dr.  Jones  has  contributed  his  tal- 
ents, energies,  and  knowledge  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  community  in  many  other  ways 
in  numerous  professional  organizations 
and  associations  as  well  as  many  sei^vice 
and  community  groups. 

Dr.  Jones  was  born  on  April  5,  1900, 
near  the  old  Rattlesnake  Bridge  on  the 
American  River  at  a  homesite  which  has 
since  been  inundated  by  Folsom  Lake. 
The  son  of  a  hard  rock  miner,  William 
Owen  Jones,  who  worked  in  the  Zant- 
Graff  mines  near  the  American  River. 
Dr.  Jones  had  an  uphill  struggle  in 
achieving  his  goal  in  medicine,  particu- 
larly since  he  lost  both  of  his  parents 
when  he  was  very  young.  Intermingled 
during  his  school  days  was  summer  and 
after-school  work,  especially  during  his 
college  days  when  he  had  jobs  washing 
dishes,  mowing  lawns  and.  during  the 
summers,  working  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  building  snow  sheds  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Moimtains. 

He  came  to  Roseville  in  1909  and  at- 
tended local  schools,  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1920.  He  left  Roseville  to 
gain  his  AB  degree  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  1924  and  followed  that  with  4  more 
years  in  the  St.  Louis  University  Medical 
School. 

Returning  to  Roseville.  he  set  up  his 
practice  in  1929  and  has  practiced  there 
since.  In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Jones  be- 
came the  assistant  district  surgeon  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  attaining  the 
position  of  district  surgeon  in  1934.  This 
Saturday  evening,  March  20.  1971,  the 
community  of  Roseville  will  pay  its  tri- 
bute to  his  long  and  dedicated  service  in 
this  capacity  and  I  am  proud  to  be  ser\'- 
ing  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  this  event. 

The  benefit  of  Dr.  Jones'  energies  has 
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been  felt  by  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  on  which  he  served  as  secre- 
tary for  the  last  6  of  his  12  years  of  mem- 
bership, and  his  service  to  other  profes- 
sional organizations  includes  the  Federa- 
tion of  State  Medical  Boards  of  which  he 
served  as  president,  the  Western  Associ- 
ation of  Railroad  Surgeons  also  having 
served  as  president,  president  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Placer-Sierra  Counties  Medical 
Society,  member  of  the  California  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice;  his  community  aflBlia- 
tions  include  the  Masonic  Lodge,  the 
Sciots,  the  Ben  Ali  Shrine,  the  Redmen, 
Eagles,  Moose,  and  Lions  clubs.  He  served 
as  a  director  of  the  Placer  County  Fair  for 
30  years  and  was  president  of  that  board 
as  well  as  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Roseville  City  Council.  Dr.  Jones  was  very 
instrumental  in  the  establLshment  of  the 
Roseville  District  Hospital  where  he 
served  as  chief  of  staff  for  10  years. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  it  is  especially 
appropriate  that  we  recognize  the  profes- 
sional contributions  made  by  one  who  has 
"specialized"  as  a  general  practitioner. 
Certainly  this  is  the  case  with  my  old 
friend  Louie  Jones,  and  I  thought  his 
remarks  based  on  40  years  of  the  practice 
in  medicine  exceptionally  pertinent,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  some  of  his  com- 
ments with  you: 

I  never  u  e  the  appointment  system.  I  see 
the  patients  as  they  come  in  and  I  believe  I 
see  more  each  dav  than  the  so-called  highly 
organized  offices.  The  old-fashioned  general 
practitioners  came  to  know  the  patients  bet- 
ter. Thev  trusted  your  judgment  and  even 
today  tliev  drop  in  to  see  me  and  to  talk 
about  many  ihlnes  which  are  not  concerned 
with  medicine  ur  iliness. 

I  alwavs  wanted  to  be  a  small  country 
doctor  aiid  I  was  for  many  years.  I  don't  like 
the  Uipa  of  bringing  the  city  to  me.  I  used 
to  be  able  to  laugh  with  the  people— and  to 
cry  with  them—because  I  knew  nearly  every 
one  of  them. 

Dr.  Jones  and  his  wife,  Frances,  who 
were  married  in  1931,  are  neanng  their 
40th  weddmg  anniversary.  They  have  a 
son.  Louis  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  an  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  Grant  High  School  Dis- 
trict, and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Martha  Ro- 
mero. Tliev  are  very  proud  of  their  seven 
grandchildren. 
In  Dr.  Jones'  words: 

I  wouldn't  chance  a  single  part  of  my  life 
If  I  had  it  ai:  to  do  over  again. 

I  am  glad  that  our  good  Dr.  Louis 
Jone.'^,  while  he  is  setting  aside  his  rail- 
road company  respon."^ibilities,  will  re- 
main with  a  practice,  however  limited,  in 
the  community. 

Dr.  Jones  has  assisted  at  the  birth  of 
more  than  2.300  children  to  local  resi- 
dents. Roseville  residents  might  say  that 
it  takes  a  good  doctor  to  keep  a  com- 
munity going  and  growing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ROGERS'  RECORD  BELIES 
SYMINGTON'S  APPRAISAL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THF  HOU.-iE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  characterized  as 


being  the  "laughing  stock  of  the  cocktail 
circuit"  and  it  was  implied  that  he  was 
a  mere  figurehead.  Lucian  Warren,  the 
very  able  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  in  this  article  takes 
a  look  at  Secretary  Rogers  at  work,  and 
the  resulting  characterization  shows  a 
dynamic,  able,  and  influential  man.  I 
suggest  my  colleagues  read  Mr.  Warren's 
article  to  see  how  the  American  public 
views  Mr.  Rogers  and  not  rely,  instead, 
on  senational.  headline-seeking  remarks 
for  their  picture: 

Rogers'  Record  Belizs  Symington's 
Appraisal 
(By  Lucian  'Warren) 
(Note. — The    following   article  Is   In  part 
an  editorial  analysis  based  on  material  from 
various  sources  and  In  part  an  exclusive  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  Interview,  the  12th  and 
final  one  with  the  Nixon  Cabinet.  Although 
previous  interviews  were  tape  recorded  and 
the   texts   reproduced,   ground  rules   set   by 
the  State  Department  forbade  use  of  a  tape 
recorder    and   specified   only   limited   direct 
quotation.) 

■Washington,  March  6. — Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  deserves  a  better  rating 
than  that  accorded  him  this  week  by  Sen. 
Stuart  Svmington   (D..  Mo.). 

While  history  will  be  the  final  Judge  of  his 
effeciiveness,  certain  facts  are  emerging 
which  would  seem  to  negate  Sen.  Syming- 
ton's assertion  that  Mr.  Rogers  Is  the  "laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  cocktail  circuit"  and  that 
presidential  adviser  Henry  A.  Kissinger  is  the 
actual  secretary  of  state  In  everything,  but 
title. 

As  Mr.  Rogers  candidly  acknowledges,  the 
President  doesn't  always  take  his  advice.  But 
he  does  so  a  good  share  of  the  time,  and 
when  he  doesn't,  time  might  well  rule  that 
Mr.  Rogers  was  right. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  decision  to 
send  U.S.  troops  into  Cambodia  last  spring. 
Mr.  Rogers  advised  against  It  and  was  over- 
ruled. 

While  there  appears  to  have  been  a  mili- 
tary success  In  Cambodia,  this  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  domestic  uproar  that  re- 
sulted In  the  fatal  shooting  of  students  at 
Kent  State  University  In  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  dove  on  the  Cambodia 
decision  while  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R. 
Laird  supported  his  mUltary  advisers  In 
favor  of  the  Incursion. 

The  opposite  was  true  as  regards  a  pro- 
posed reduction  in  U.S.  troops  In  Europe. 
Mr  Laird  supported  a  demand  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  reduce  U.S.  troop  strength.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  opposed.  The  President  took  his  secre- 
tary of  state's  advice  and  the  troop  strength 
remained  at  about  300,000  men. 

The  decision  was  extremely  popular  with 
the  nation's  European  allies  in  NATO,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  secretary's  satisfactions  that 
NATO  morale  Is  extremely  high.  As  the  sec- 
retary noted  recently:  "There  is  a  good  spirit 
of  unity  there." 

While  the  oil  crisis  was  at  Its  height  In 
the  Middle  East  and  the  prospect  for  agree- 
ment among  the  oil-producing  states  and 
the  consuming  nations  was  dim,  the  secre- 
tarv  dispatched  his  undersecretary,  John  N. 
Irwin  II.  to  the  area.  An  agreement  was 
reached. 

RoEers  was  directly  respon.slble  for  improv- 
ing U  S.  relations  with  the  black  African  na- 
tions by  closing  the  American  consulate  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  His  counsel  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  U.S.  attitude  on  the  ABM  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  SALT  talks  with  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  man. 
Rogers  can  be  considered  the  author  of 
Prp'sldeni  Nix.on's  "Vletnamlzation  policy. 

In  April,  1969,  the  secretary  of  state,  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  of  Associated  Press  edi- 
tors a'nd  publishers  in  New  York,  suggested 
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that  the  U.S.  should  not  put  all  Its  eggs 
in  one  basket,  i.e.,  the  Paris  peace  negotia- 
tions. He  advocated  a  twin  policy  of  regular 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals.  The  Vletnamlzatlon 
policy  soon  after  was  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

These  are  some  of  the  actions  which  may 
well  provide  the  foundation  lor  a  coming 
historical  label  on  Rogers  as  a  great  secre- 
tary of  state. 

Rogers  was  reluctant  to  talk  about  the 
Nixon  Administration's  decision-making 
proccess  in  a  recent  exclusive  interview  with 
this  correspondent.  He  also  declined  to  talk 
about  his  relations  with  Dr.  Kissinger. 

However,  it  is  perhaps  significant  that 
another  State  Department  official  pointedly 
noted  this  week  that  an  understanding  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  White  House  as 
to  Dr.  Kissinger's  contacts  with  foreign  diplo- 
mats. Most  of  such  contacts  henceforth  will 
be  arranged  through  the  State  Department, 
the  spokesman  said. 

But  the  secretary  was  willing  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  satisfactions  of  his  job. 

First  on  his  list  was  a  general  feeling  about 
the  status  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

"I  think  It  Is  generally  recognized."  he 
said,  "that  foreign  affairs  have  gone  quite 
well  In  this  Administration." 

As  proof,  he  cites  the  fact  that  foreign 
policy  was  not  an  issue  in  the  1970  politi- 
cal campaign. 

The  handling  of  the  crisis  Involving  Ni- 
geria's civil  strife  Is  one  of  the  secretary's 
quiet  satisfactions.  Although  the  crisis  Is 
long  since  over,  Rogers  well  remembers  the 
pressures  he  resisted  to  Intervene  politically 
or  militarily  or  both. 

The  U.S.  did  provide  economic  and  human- 
itarian aid,  but  stopped  short  of  activity 
which  might  have  plunged  the  U.S.  into  a 
disastrous  deep  involvement. 

As  to  the  Middle  East,  Secretary  Rogers 
Is  happy  about  the  way  the  area  seems  to 
be  slowly  progressing  towards  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

He  notes  there  was  constant  turmoil  there 
for  nearly  25  years.  When  he  assumed  office, 
the  situation  was  bleak  with  the  continued 
Israeli  bombings,  many  casualties  among  the 
Eg>-ptians.  a  stepped-up  loss  of  Israeli  Phan- 
tom jets  and  continued  trouble  In  Jordan 
with  Pedayeen  activity. 

Prospects  for  peace  were  "very  dismal,"  he 
recalls.  He  gave  the  problem  his  early  atten- 
tion and  worked  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing "simple  and  direct"  which  would  have 
an  appeal  to  both  sides  to  halt  the  fighting. 
Rogers  hatched  the  idea  of  a  peace  Initia- 
tive which  would  get  the  parties  to  "stop 
fighting  and  start  talking."  but  which  would 
not  get  bogged  down  with  the  complicated 
issues  involved. 

As  the  peace  initiative  was  perfected,  Rog- 
ers happened  to  see  on  May  1.  1970.  a  broad- 
cast by  Egyptian  President  Nasser  In  which 
the  latter  offered  a  six-month  cease  fire. 

The  secretary  seized  this  opportunity  to 
merge  his  cease-fire  formula  with  the  Nasser 
offer. 

"We  made  It  a  major  initiative  and  it 
worked."  he  explains. 

Rogers,  however.  Is  under  no  illusions 
about  the  eluslveness  of  a  permanent  peace. 
He  feels  there  are  still  many  things  that 
must  be  ironed  out  before  peace  can  be 
achieved. 

"There  are  signs  of  progress  being  made," 
lie  says. 

Wliile  "optimistic"  would  be  too  strong  a 
word  to  use,  the  secretary  Is  willing  to  say; 
"I  now  feel  there  Is  some  hope  for  peace  in 
the  area." 

The  secretary  feels  he  has  made  a  start  on 
improving  relations  with  Communist  China. 
His  policy  has  been  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
and  reduce  travel  restrictions  with  Red  China 
while  at  the  same  time  offering  a  U.S.  dia- 
logue with  China  at  the  ambassadorial  level 
at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

By  Ei:ch  a  "step-by-step"  policy,  relations 
between  the  two  nations  may  well  continue 
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to  Improve,  although  he  wUl  not  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  when  UJS.-Chlnese  diplomatic 
relations  might  be  resumed. 

Nor  will  he  offer  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  U.S.  should  or  eventuaUy  will  recognize 
Communist  Cuba.  He  notes  In  passing  that 
Fidel  Castro  seems  to  be  having  troubles,  as 
evidenced  among  other  things  that  he  forced 
the  Cubans  to  forego  a  Christmas  holiday 
this  yeair. 

Elsewhere  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Secretary  Rogers  finds  relations  with  Mexico 
particularly  exceUent.  He  took  satisfaction 
in  U.S.-Mexlcan  settlement  of  an  old  border 
dispute  that  means  the  U.S.A.  has  no  border 
dispute  anywhere  for  the  first  time  In  100 
years. 

The  secretary  Is  not  unduly  disturbed  over 
reported  friction  between  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  over  business  and  cultural  matters.  He 
considers  all  this  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
problems  connected  with  the  "largest  trade 
between  two  countries  ever  experienced  In 
the  history  of  the  world." 

He  says  the  business  problems  stem  not 
only  from  the  larger  investments  by  UJ3. 
Interests  In  Canada,  but  from  the  reverse 
flow  of  capital. 

He  notes  that  the  Canadians  have  a  larger 
per  capita  investment  In  the  U.S.  than  the 
other  way  around.  He  feels  the  Canadian 
government  has  a  good  understanding  of  the 
problems  Involved  and  will  act  responsibly  In 
settling  differences  in  trade  policies. 

Rogers  was  asked  about  his  "major  frustra- 
tions". 

It  could  hardly  be  said,  he  replied,  that  he 
was  "really  frustrated  about  anything." 
Relations  with  the  Democratic  Congress? 
"I've  had  very  good  relations  there,"   he 
said. 

Presidential  Interference  with  foreign  af- 
fairs? 

The  secretary  said  he  refuses  to  become 
disturbed  when  the  "President  doesn't  al- 
ways do  as  I  suggest." 

While  he  declined  to  estimate  bis  batting 
average  on  presidential  acceptance  of  his  ad- 
vice, he  said  the  President  often  consults 
with  him  several  times  a  day  on  foreign  policy 
matters. 

Rogers  acknowledged  that  one  minor  dis- 
appointment was  to  achieve  only  one  third  of 
a  goal  he  had  set  for  himself — a  restoration 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cambodia,  Egypt 
and  Algeria. 

Although  the  latter  two  have  not  resumed 
diplomatic  relations,  Rogers  feels  theae  two 
nations  are  showing  a  much  friendlier  atti- 
tude to  this  country  than  when  he  became 
secretary. 

U.S.-U.S.SJI.  relations  do  not  fall,  in  the 
secretary's  view,  either  on  his  list  of  satis- 
factions or  frustrations. 

Relations  between  the  two  superpowers,  he 
feels,  cannot  be  described  with  "adjectives 
like  good  or  poor."  Rather,  he  says,  they 
should  be  viewed  in  terms  of  "realistic"  at- 
titudes by  both  nations  towards  each  other. 
Ttius,  he  concludes,  while  there's  no  g^eat 
spirit  of  detente  at  the  moment,  neither  is 
there  a  "cold  war"  or  "overt  hostility." 

Rogers  would  not  hazard  a  guess  when 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  with 
Russia  woiUd  be  concluded  or  how  they 
would  turn  out. 

How  long  would  he  remain  as  secretary  of 
state? 

"I  am  not  a  candidate  for  a  second  term." 
he  declared  half-ln-Jest.  but  there  was 
enough  earnestness  to  indicate  he  meant  It. 
In  any  event,  the  secretary  still  manages 
to  get  In  an  occasional  game  of  hla  favorite 
sport,  golf,  despite  bis  strenuous  routine. 

His  game  is  improving,  he  says,  and  he's 

proud  that  be  has  broken  under  80  for  18 

boles  twice  wltbln  the  last  couple  of  months. 

Perhaps  his  score  will  be  as  good  In  the 

history  books. 
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THE  DAV— A  TRIBUTE  TO 
QUIET  COURAGE 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  privileged  to  rise  to- 
day In  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  an  organiza- 
tion which  this  year  celebrates  its  50th 
anniversary.  I  feel  that  the  theme  "A 
Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage"  is  especially 
appropriate,  for  it  recognizes  the  unfail- 
ing determination  not  only  of  the  organi- 
zation itself,  but  of  the  men  who  belong 
to  it  and  of  all  disabled  veterans  in  this 
country. 

The  disabled  veteran  returns  to  so- 
ciety with  a  double  handicap.  There  is 
his  own  disability  and,  in  addition,  there 
are  the  problems  coniiected  with  return- 
ing and  readjusting  to  society.  For  to- 
day's returning  veteran,  these  problems 
have  become  especially  severe.  Only  15 
percent  of  the  returning  veterans  are 
enrolled  in  regular  schools — this  despitt 
nimierous  increases  in  educational  bene- 
fits enacted  by  Congress.  Unemployment 
for  these  same  veterans  stands  currently 
at  a  rate  which  is  double  that  for  the 
country's  work  force  as  a  whole. 

The  disabled  veteran  who  has  given  so 
much  for  his  country  on  the  foreign  bat- 
tlefield, returns  home  to  become  an  un- 
willing participant  in  the  domestic  war 
against  inflation.  Congress  must  continue 
to  look  for  more  and  better  ways  to  assist 
these  veterans,  and  we  must  utilize  the 
tremendous  resources  of  the  DAV  in 
these  efforts. 

As  the  DAV  celebrates  its  golden  an- 
niversary, its  members  can  be  proud  of 
a  fine  record  over  the  years.  The  DAV 
has  handled  over  8  mUllon  cases,  obtain- 
ing over  $1.5  billion  in  entitlements  for 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
The  DAV  has  initiated  and  cooperated 
in  countless  programs  in  the  areas  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  higher  educa- 
tion, health  and  medical  care,  and  spe- 
cifically adapted  facilities  for  amputees. 
In  addition,  the  DAV  must  be  commend- 
ed for  its  current  efforts  to  gain  more 
information  about,  and  more  humane 
treatment  for,  our  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  These  efforts  reflect  a 
concern  which  we  in  Congress  have 
voiced  on  many  occasions. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  national  commander  of 
the  DAV,  Cecil  W.  Stevenson;  the  Massa- 
chusetts commander,  Robert  C.  Hagop- 
ian;  and  the  Massachusetts  junior  vice 
commanders,  Edward  Orso  and  William 
Tabb,  for  their  valuable  leadership.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Joseph  R.  Harold,  the  department 
adjutant  of  the  Massachusetts  DAV,  and 
I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  the  numerous  local  chapters  of  the 
DAV  In  my  congressional  district,  includ- 
ing Maiden  Chapter  No.  85.  of  which  I 
am  a  longtime  member. 
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Disabled    American    Veterans, 

Boston,  Mass.  February  24,  1971. 

Hon.   TORBEBT   MACDONALD, 

House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dkar  Congressman  Macdonald:  Time 
has  been  set  aside  in  the  Hoiose  on  March  3, 
1971,  to  commemorate  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  service  by  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  to  America's  wartime  disabled. 

This  day  is  called  "DAV  Day  In  Congress — 
A  Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage." 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  has  surpajssed  Its 
membership  quota  for  the  1970-71  year.  In- 
creases  in  our  life  and  annual  membership 
combined  gave  us  a  total  of  more  than 
20,329  members,  which  Is  the  largest  mem- 
bership In  the  history  of  the  Department. 
This  year  we  organized  three  new  Chapters — 
Rockland  Chapter  No.  50,  located  In  Rock- 
land, Massachusetts,  General  George  S.  Pat- 
ton  Memorial  Chapter  No.  68,  located  In 
Hamilton,  and  Falmouth  Memorial  Chapter 
No.  81,  located  In  Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 
The  DAV  has  103  active  Chapters  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

We  have  four  National  Service  Officers  who 
are  located  In  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Federal 
Building,  Government  Center,  Boston,  Mass., 
who  maintain  our  Service  Program  for  vet- 
erans, widows  and  their  dependents.  They 
are  Arthur  Wilson,  National  Service  Officer  In 
Charge,  Albert  Hubka,  Thomas  J.  Tomao  and 
John  Blake. 

The  five  VA  Hoepltals  and  two  Soldiers 
Homes  In  Massachusetts  have  Individual 
DAVS  appointees.  The  first  Sunday  In  Decem- 
ber is  proclaimed  DAV  Hospital  Day  by  the 
Governor,  at  which  time  we  visit  each  of  the 
five  VA  Hospitals  and  two  Soldiers  Homes. 

The  DAV  has  many  successful  activities  to 
continue  the  patriotic  services  the  veterans 
have  rendered  to  their  country.  We  also  have 
a  very  active  Legislative  Program  In  the 
Commonwealth. 

We  are  enclosing  for  your  Information  and 
use  a  copy  of  the  Chapter  and  Department 
Offices  here  In  Massachusetts. 

As  our  Congressman,  we  urge  you  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program. 

If  I  can  furnish  you  with  any  additional 
Information,  please  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph   R.   Harold, 
Department  Adjutant. 

DAV  Chapter  List;  Se\enth  Congressional 
District — Massachusetts 

Arlington  DAV  Chapter  No.  49 — Command- 
er Richard  P.  Danton. 

Chelsea  DAV  Chapter  No.  62— Commander 
John  P.  Hanlon. 

Everett  DAV  Chapter  No.  51 — Commander 
George  Deslderlo. 

Maiden  DAV  Chapter  No.  59 — Commander 
A.  B.  Hoffman. 

Maiden  Lt.  Dexter  W.  Clifford  DAV  Chap- 
ter No.  85 — Commander  George  OTarrell. 

Medford  Mystic  Valley  Gold  Star  DAV 
Chapter  No.  21 — Commander  Robert  M. 
Booker. 

Revere  Beach  DAV  Chapter  No.  112 — Com- 
mander Guy  Festa. 

Saugus  Irving  Campbell  DAV  Chapter  No. 
115 — Commander  Herbert  D.  Redden. 


GOV.  THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I,  like 
all  those  who  knew  him.  am  deeply  sad- 
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dened  by  the  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  former  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  at  the 
age  of  68.  For  me,  perhaps,  the  loss  is 
more  deeply  felt  than  for  most,  as  he 
was  a  longtime  neighbor  in  Dutchess 
County,  and  until  last  year's  redistrict- 
ing  of  New  York  State,  the  leading  con- 
stituent in  my  old  28th  Congressional 
District. 

As  one  who  knew  him.  I  can  say  that 
Governor  Dewey  was  one  of  this  Nation's 
outstanding  leaders.  Prom  his  beginning 
in  public  life  as  a  driving,  racket-busting 
New  fork  City  district  attorney,  to  his 
12-year  record  as  one  of  New  York  State's 
most  outstanding  Governors,  to  his  po- 
sition as  Republican  presidential  stand- 
ard bearer  in  1944  and  1948,  Governor 
Dewey  never  lost  his  drive,  his  loyalty 
to  the  Republican  Party,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  interest. 

Even  in  defeat  in  1948,  he  did  not  be- 
come embittered,  but  went  on  as  titular 
head  of  our  Republican  Party  and  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  nomination 
of  Dwight  Eisenhower  as  the  presidential 
candidate  in  1952. 

Through  his  death  this  Nation  is  the 
poorer.  But,  because  of  his  life,  we  are  all 
much,  much  richer. 


INEQUITIES  IN  THE  MILITARY 
PAY  SCALE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  over  50,000  serv- 
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icemen  now  qualify  for  public  welfare 
should  not  surprise  anyone  who  has 
looked  at  the  history  of  military  compen- 
sation. According  to  the  Army  Times: 

As  recently  as  1967  new  recruits  received 
less  than  $100  a  month.  Their  monthly  basic 
pay  remained  at  $78  for  one  12  year  period! 
(1952-1964). 

Low  rates  of  military  pay  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  use  of  the  draft  to  force 
young  men  to  serve  regardless  of  the 
wage  rate: 

The  government's  rationale  was  that  they 
received  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  free. 
And,  anyway,  they  had  an  obligation  to  ful- 
fill, so  why  pay  them  more,  officialdom  rea- 
soned. Also,  there  were  so  many  E-l's  that 
even  small  raises  amounted  to  big  expenses. 

Consequently,  we  have  maintained  a 
large  military  force  at  relatively  small 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  by  forcing  a  mi- 
nority of  our  yoimg  men  to  serve  at  pov- 
erty level  wages.  In  a  democratic  society, 
particularly  in  an  affluent  democratic  so- 
ciety, it  is  intolerable  that  we  use  com- 
pulsion to  reduce  the  burden  of  defense 
to  the  general  public.  It  is  time  to  imple- 
ment the  pay  raises  in  H.R.  4450,  the  Vol- 
untary Military  Manpower  Procurement 
Act  of  1971,  and  end  the  inequities  in  the 
military  pay  scale. 

I  commend  this  item  to  your  attention: 
Recruits'  Pay  Lag  Is  Not  New 

Washington. — The  government's  failure  to 
raise  the  basic  pay  of  military  recruits  for  so 
many  years  underscores  the  reasons  billions 
of  dollars  are  needed  quickly  If  their  pay  Is  to 
be  made  respectable  and  the  all-volunteer 
force  Idea  given  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

The  accompanying  chart,  tracing  the 
course  of  military  basic  pay  for  over  60  years. 
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also  dramatizes  other  compensation  trends 
and  oddities. 

For  decades  miUtary  recruits  and  draftees 
have  done  miserably  in  the  pocketbook  de- 
partment. The  pre-war  I  and  War  II  rates  of 
$15  and  $21  monthly,  while  difficult  to  Imag- 
ine, and  perhaps  less  incredible  than  the  fact 
that  as  recently  as  1967  new  recruits  received 
less  than  $100  a  month.  Their  monthly  basic 
pay  remained  at  $78  for  one  12-year  period ! 

The  government's  rationale  was  that  they 
received  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  free. 
And.  anyway,  they  had  an  obligation  to  fulfill, 
so  why  pay  them  more,  officialdom  reasoned. 
Also,  there  were  so  many  E-ls  that  even  small 
raises  amounted  to  big  expense. 

That  thinking  is  changing.  Under  the  all- 
vol  package  the  Congress  Is  currently  weigh- 
ing, basic  pay  for  an  E-1  with  less  than  two 
years  service  would  rise  to  $201.90  on  May  1. 
less  than  two  months  from  now.  E-2s,  E-Ss. 
and  E-4s  with  less  than  two  would  climb  to 
$222.90.  $224.20.  and  $306.10,  respectively.  Un- 
der-two  0-ls  and  0-2s  would,  on  the  same  day, 
get  a  10  and  a  nine  percent  boost — to  $495.66 
for  the  new  second  lieutenant. 

The  same  package  has  other  new  benefits 
for  recruits  of  all  services.  In  addition,  the 
government  Is  cranking  up  additional  pay 
raises  for  under-two  service  people  which  may 
become  effective  next  year.  The  price  tag.  If  It 
all  comes  off,  will  be  huge. 

Some  lawmakers  would  provide  larger  In- 
creases for  recruits  than  the  Administration 
Is  talking  about. 

The  accompanying  chart,  besides  reflecting 
the  recruits'  pay  dilemma  In  past  years,  re- 
veals such  things  as  (1)  new  second  lieuten- 
ant basic  pay  remaining  at  $222.30  monthly 
for  over  12  years;  and  (2)  chiefs  of  staff  re- 
ceiving a  raise  of  nearly  $600  monthly  In  1958. 
The  apparent  low  pay  for  many  ranks  In 
the  1920s  and  1930s  wasn't  as  bad  as  It  might 
appear,  however.  E\'en  $100  a  month,  which 
was  more  than  many  civilians  made,  repre- 
sented considerable  purchasing  power. 
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THIRTY-FTVE  BILLION  DOLLARS 
MORE  IN  DEFICIT  SPENDING 
AUTHORIZED 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  40  years 
ago,  in  fiscal  year  1930,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collected  $4.1  billion  in  taxes 


from  the  American  people  and  spent  $3.3 
billion.  The  $738  million  surplus  was  used 
to  reduce  the  national  debt,  which  at  that 
time  was  $16.2  billion. 

Since  then  we  have  had  just  nine  years 
when  there  was  a  budget  surplus,  and  31 
years  of  deficits.  Federal  revenue  collec- 
tions have  risen  to  $193.8  billion,  ex- 
penditures to  $196.8  billion,  and  the  na- 
tional debt  to  $382.5  billion— fiscal  year 
1970.  Almost  one  hundred  billion  dollars 
has  been   added   to  the  national   debt 


through  deficit  spending  in  the  last  dec- 
ade alone.  The  interest  now  costs  us  al- 
most $18  billion  every  year. 

Since  1930  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
been  more  than  cut  in  half  through  In- 
flation primarily  caused  by  all  this  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  which  in  effect  cre- 
ates money  by  government  fiat.  Because 
this  new  money  is  not  backed  by  anything 
of  intrinsic  value,  it  dilutes  the  value  of 
all  the  money  already  in  circulation, 
thereby  driving  prices  up. 
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On  March  4  of  this  year  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  raise  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  $35  billion,  from  $395 
billion  to  $430  billion.  We  can  be  virtually 
certain,  in  light  of  past  performance, 
that  this  guarantees  $35  billion  more  m 
Federal  deficit  spending,  with  consequent 
inflation,  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  debt  limit  increase  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  227  to  162.  It  was  encouraging 
to  find  so  many  of  my  colleagues  willing 
to  take  a  stand  against  this  action,  even 
though  the  leadership  of  both  parties  in 
the  House  favored  the  increase.  Some  of 
the  statements  made  in  opposition,  on 
the  House  floor,  deserve  wider  dissemina- 
tion. 

Congressman  Joe  Skubitz,  Republican 
from  Kansas,  said: 

For  eight  years  I  have  seen  this  body  make 
a  mockery  of  the  term  'debt  celling."  No  long- 
er does  it  serve  as  a  warning  to  halt  and  to  re- 
appraise our  position.  Our  objective  seems  to 
be  one  oi  crashing  through  regardless  of  the 
ultimate  consequences.  As  much  as  I  regret 
finding  myself  In  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  its  fiscal  experts,  I  simply  can- 
not countenance  by  my  vote  the  continual 
increases  In  debt  limits  without  at  the  same 
time  witnessing  at  least  the  semblance  of  an 
effort  made  to  reduce  expenditures. 

Congre.7,sman  Ch.^rles  W.  Sandm.an  Jr., 
Republican  of  New  Jersey,  said: 

It  Is  all  too  apparent  that  our  refusal  to  ap- 
prove debt  celling  increases  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  Congress  to  retain  some  measure  of 
control  over  government  spending,  notwith- 
standing hysteria  in  the  various  statehouses 
and  city  halls. 

This  is  our  final  weapon,  it  seems.  The 
question  we  face  today  Is  simply:  Do  we  have 
the  courage  and  good  sense  to  wield  It? 

Congressman  H.  R.  Gross,  Republican 
of  Iowa,  summed  it  up: 

This  Is  the  worst  debt-ridden  nation  in  the 
world.  As  of  January  1.  this  year  the  public 
and  private  debt  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$1,800,000,000,000  (one  triUlcn,  800  billion). 
This  nation  is  living  on  borrowed  time  and 
borrowed  money.  The  time  has  come  for 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  start  acting  responsibly  to  stop 
kiting  checks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  backwaters  of  history  are 
Uttered  with  the  rotting  hulks  of  profligate 
governments.  This  Government  is  staggering 
down  the  road  to  Insolvency  and  this  bill 
marks  yet  another  milestone  toward  that 
tragic   end. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

needed  to  be  made.  His  notable  involve- 
ment as  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  and  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance  exemplified  his  forward 
looking  nature  and  his  interest  in  just 
causes  wherever  they  were. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  journey  of 
1,000  miles  must  begin  with  a  single  step. 
Whitney  Young  took  that  step — a  step 
that  led  America  down  the  path  of  na- 
tional conscience. 


March  17,  1971 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  WHITNEY 
YOUNG 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRE-EXTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker:  "Here  I 
stand.  I  cannot  do  otherwise."  This  was 
the  ideal.  This  was  the  dedication. 

The  man  was  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr. 
He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  commit- 
ment; he  was  a  man  who  livecl  his  convic- 
tions in  the  cause  of  human  dignity. 

Whitney  Young  had  faith  in  America; 
faith  that  bridges  could  be  built  to  span 
the  gulfs  between  what  was  and  what 
could  be.  He  looked  to  the  future  with 
hope  and  determination  in  all  areas  of 
human     endeavor,     wherever     progress 


'TIS  A  DAY  FOR  THE  IRISH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  is 
the  day  we  Irish  like  to  call  our  owti. 
Out  comes  the  green  and  the  shamrocks 
and  the  songs. 

But  in  all  this  celebration,  what  I  like 
to  remember  are  the  contribution.''  that 
the  Irish  have  made  to  America  to  help 
make  her  great. 

My  good  friend,  Joseph  T.  Karcher  of 
Sayreville,  N.J.,  shares  my  love  of  the 
Iri.sh.  Joe  and  I  clerked  together  many 
years  ago  and  have  been  clo.=e  since  then. 
To  expre.fs  my  feelings  about  St.  Patrick's 
Day  and  the  Irish,  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  an  article  that  Joe  wrote. 
It  really  expres:^es  how  I  feel  about  this 
great  day  and  how  I  feel  about  the  won- 
derful fraternity  of  Iri.^h-Americans  with 
whom  I  share  a  great  heritage: 

What  Is  an  Irishman? 
(By  Joseph  T.  Karcher,  Esq.) 

He  may  be  one  of  the  policemen  or  the 
priest  l:i  your  home  town,  or  perhaps  one  of 
the  doctors  ur  lawyers  or  public  officials  or 
'he  Judge  on  the  Bench,  or  he  may  be  the 
man  working  next  to  you.  Or  she  may  be  the 
school  teacher  in  your  public  or  parochial 
school,  the  nurse  in  the  hospital,  or  the 
saleslady  in  the  store  cr  your  neighbor  next 
door.  Their  names  may  be  Clancy  or  Kelly, 
McCarthy  or  O'Brien  or  just  plain  Smith  or 
Baker  or  Barnes,  They  may  belong  to  the 
Friendly  Soi'i.s  of  St,  Parnck.  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibjraians.  or  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus— but  Just  as  likely  to  belong  to  the 
Moose,  or  the  E.'.gles.  or  perhaps  the  Elks. 

Irish  men  and  women  come  in  all  sizes, 
shapes  and  color.s — but  you  can  usually  tell 
them  by  the  Ult  in  their  voices  and  the 
sparkle  in  their  eyes  because  "When  Irish 
eyes  are  smiling,  sure  they'll  steal  your  heart 
away  " 

Whether  it  was  a  year  ago  or  a  century 
or  two  ago  whon  their  ance.stLirs  came  from 
"The  Old  Sod"  they  stUl  cllnp  to  their  love 
of  that  "one  isle  in  the  sea"  where  hearts 
are  the  happiest,  laughter  the  cheerle.-t. 
cheeks  the  rosiest,  eyes  the  bluest,  grass  the 
greenest  and  wht're  laughter  and  good  chfcr 
are  ,;  way  of  lift.  History  tells  us  that  since 
the  time  of  the  Dni.ds  they  have  believed  in 
fairies  and  leprechauns;  the  luck  of  a  four 
leaf  clover:  the  magic  of  the  shanir.'-ck  and 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  "cup  that 
cheers".  Ancient  invaders  never  quite  con- 
quered them  because  they  fell  In  love  with 
the  Irish  ai:d  stayed  there!  That's  why  It  Is 
that  even  today  there  is  an  old  saying  that 
"There  are  no  strangers  here — only  friends 
you  have  not  met." 

But  they  also  remember  that  oppression 
and  persecution  did  eventually  overtake  their 


happy  land  and  that  as  a  result  wave  after 
wave  of  handsome  and  gifted  sons  and 
daughters  spread  ta  the  four  c  iraers  of  the 
earth.  They  always  brought  with  them  their 
mirth;  their  charm;  their  love  of  liberty  ana 
their  faith  in  God,  Wherever  they  went  they 
poured  out  their  splendid  strength  and  tal- 
ents in  improving  the  lot  of  their  less  for- 
tunate fellow  men! 

And  so  we  see  from  the  earliest  days  they 
appeared  In  schools  and  churches,  la  hos- 
pitals and  orphanages — carrying  the  banner 
of  Christ  and  His  benefactions  to  the  poor 
a.id  afflicted,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color. 
And  as  a  result  their  homeland  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "I.sle  of  Saints  and  Scholars  "! 
Here  In  America  the  records  show  that  the 
Irish  were  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
with  Meade  at  Gettysburg  and  Pershing  in 
the  Argonne  Forest  and  Patton  In  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  lending  their  strength  and  cour- 
age and  their  lives  as  well  In  the  sacred  cause 
of  liberty!  We  also  see  that  they  gave  their 
brawn  alongside  that  of  the  Italian,  the 
Swede  and  the  Pole,  and  so  many  others,  in 
clearing  the  forests,  building  the  railroads, 
digging  the  coal  mines,  manning  our  police 
and  fire  departments  to  help  America  reach 
Its  present  greatness. 

But  they  brought  brain  as  well  as  brav^-n 
to  these  shores.  Thus  we  see  that  their  de- 
scendants are  now  heads  of  universities  and 
colleges  and  leaders  In  all  the  professions, 
arts  and  sciences.  In  the  entertainment  field 
their  numbers  were  to  become  legion,  includ- 
ing among  them  such  as  John  McCormack, 
George  M.  Cohan,  on  down  to  cur  present 
Biiig  Crosby,  Lucille  Ball  and  Jackie  Glea- 
son.  whose  innate,  natural  born  humor  has 
endeared  them  to  millions. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  no  race  has  contrib- 
uted more  in  song  and  story  to  commemorate 
their  lovL'  of  life  and  compassion  for  their 
fellow  men.  A  list  of  Irish  songs  and  Ivrics 
would  indeed  be  endless.  When  an  Irishman 
telLs  you  in  simple  English  of  Tipperary  and 
Killarney  and  dear  old  Donegal,  his  words 
are  lucid  and  limpid  and  liquid  and  dulcet 
Hi.s  language  is  always  lyrical  because  for 
centuries  good  conver.sation  has  also  been  a 
way  of  iife  with  the  entire  race.  They  are 
the  first  to  laugh  with  you  when  you  a.'e 
happ'- — the  ilrst  to  cry  with  y  ju  when  you  are 
sad.  Laughter  and  tears  are  their  hallmark. 
The  "Top  I'f  the  morning"  to  you  Is  as  much 
of  a  blessing  to  you  as  "May  God  hold  you  In 
the  hollow  of  His  hand". 

Most  Irishmen  recognize  ChrL^tinas  and 
Eaiter  as  their  principal  holidays.  But  it's 
St,  Patrick's  Day  tliat  lo  universally  rec';^g- 
nized  by  them,  when,  like  Harrigan.  they  say 
"I'm  prrud  of  all  the  Irish  blood  that's  ;i\ 
me — cau.^e  dull  a  one  cay  say  a  word  again 
me!" 

And  so  the  Irish  race,  spread  all  around 
the  world,  goes  smiling  tifough  the  years, 
irith  a  tir:nkle  in  their  eyes,  a  punjcr  on  their 
Ijps  and  c  wng  ->>  their  hcai  t3.  Erin  g.,  Bragh' 


MAN'S   INHUMANITY   TO   MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOU:?E  Or  REPIJL,  ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
f  ."^ks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
iit;sbrj:d  u'lve  oi'  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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FREE  IRAN— OPEN  LETTER  TO 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 
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HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 
Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  handed  a  most  interesting  copy  of 
Mr  Hossin  Habiby's  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  urging  him  to  reevaluate  our 
"position  with  the  present  illegal  gov- 
ernment of  Iran." 

We  have  seen  countless  flyers,  pam- 
phlets and  copies  of  material  covering 
hundreds  of  .subjects.  Sometimes  they  do 
receive  more  than  cursory  attention.  I  am 
inserting  Mr.  Habiby's  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord today  that  my  colleagues  might  take 
notice  of  its  most  important  aspect. 

The  letter  has  come  to  our  President 
as  the  symbol  of  freedom-loving  people 
evervwhere.  He  has  addressed  his  re- 
marks in  the  name  of  the  foundations  of 
our  country— the   freedoms  of   speech, 
press   right  of  assembly  and  religion.  I 
commend  this  letter  to  the  personal  at- 
tention of  every  Member: 
;From  the  Washington  Post,  March  15,  1971] 
Frei:  Iran— Open  Letter  to  Prlsident 
Nixon 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Wa-^hington.  B.C. 

Dear  Ma,  President:  The  foundation  of 
your  countrv  Is  firmly  embedded  on  the  prem- 
ise of  freedom  for  all  men.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  to  war  to  protect  not  only  this 
country's  freedom  but  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  world.  In  order  to  fuinu 
this  desire  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
have  been  killed  or  wounded. 

Considering  this  country's  honorable  In- 
tentions and  actions.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
the  United  States  should  ally  itself  with  an 
Illegal  and  corrupt  monarchy  that  has  en- 
slaved thirty  million  freedom-loving  people. 
We  are  referring  to  the  masses  of  Iran  who 
have  been,  and  are  yet  now,  enslaved  under 
the  yoke  of  a  monarch  and  his  ruthless  se- 
cret police.  SAVAK, 

How  can  this  great  nation  hold  Its  head 
high  when  Iran's  people  are  under  complete 
censorship  of  .-speech,  press,  right  of  assembly 
and  religion?  The  major  concern  of  Free  Iran 
is  not  only  the  tvranny  of  its  present  puppet 
government,    but    a    complete   Communistic 
take-over.  The  basis  for  the  latter  concern  is; 
iK   During   the   late    1950's   Communists 
radios  hourly  broadcast  the  corruption  of  the 
Roval  Famliv,  Including  Its  dally  Improper 
activities.    These    broadcasts    were    received 
from  Baku.  Astara,  Erlvan,  Tlflls,  and  Ash- 
khabad, all  in  the  Soviet  Union.  ,„„j„, 
i2)   Because  of  these  embarrassing  truths 
of  these  broadcasts  to  the  Royal  FamUy.  an 
arrangement   was   made   between  the  mon- 
archy   and    the    Iranian    Communist   Party, 
Tudeh.  to  allow  an  "Open  Door"  policy  among 
Iran,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  Bloc 
countries,                                                 ^     ,       ,,, 

(3)  The  building  of  a  Soviet  steel  mill 
in  Iran  (Isfahan)  further  solidified  Com- 
munist take  over.  The  cost  of  production  of 
Iranian  steel  Is  now  three  times  the  normal 

cost 

(4)  The  laving  of  a  gas  line  from  Southern 
Iran  to  Russia.  Russia  has  no  need  for  said 
gas  line.  .     _ 

(&»  The  planning  and  building  by  the  Rus- 
slansVsf  manv  unneeded  plants  In  Iran. 

( 6 )  The  Communists  now  control  the  Royal 
Family  like  puppets  on  a  string.  The  Royal 
FamUy  Is  being  led  down  the  dreamy  path 
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that  when  the  British  leave  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  1971  that  Iran  will  be  the  power  in  that 
area  of  the  world.  In  reality,  the  Commun- 
ists will  then  control  It. 

These  things  were  accomplished  tnrougn 
blackmaU  of  the  Iranian  Royal  PamUy  by 
Russia,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  Infiltrate  the 
country  and  eventually  take  It  over.  The  loss 
of  which  will  be  thirty  million  Iranians.  Since 
the  present  monarchy  is  only  interested  In 
lining  its  pockets  with  bullion,  the  day  will 
come  when  they  will  flee  the  country  In 
their  ever-ready  private  Jet  planes  and  the 
Communists  will  control  Iran. 

The  stakes  are  very  high.  Not  only  Is  Iran 
the  "Bridge  to  Asia"  but  also  the  U.S.  has 
invested  billions  of  dollars  In  oil  wells  and 
allied  fields.  All  wUl  be  lost  if  you  continue 
to  acknowledge  the   corrupt  self-interested 

few 

Last  fall  a  shocking  affront  to  all  freedom 
loving  people  occurred  when  Princess  Ashraf . 
twin  sister  of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  was  invited 
to  the  White  House  in  celebration  of  the 
U  N  '8  25th  anniversary.  Her  contribution  to 
the  goodness  of  mankind  number  among  the 
following:  _,  ^  ..   „ 

( 1 )  Legalizing  the  planting  and  harvesting 
of  opium  in  Iran.  This  plant  has  been  and 
is  the  scourge  of  our  civilization. 

(2)  Gambling  enormous  amounts  of  lU 
gotten  moneys  at  the  gambling  casinos  in 
the  world. 

(3)  Being  deeply  involved  in  illegal  and 
corrupt  activities.  She  has  been  stopped  by 
French  authorities  for  the  possession  of  suit- 
cases full  of  narcotics. 

The  time  is  now,  before  it  is  too  late,  to 
re-evaluate  your  position  with  the  present 
Illegal  government  of  Iran.  The  time  Is  now 

to  free  Iran. 

Hossin  Habiby, 

Chairman. 
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My  suggestion  is  restoration  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  in  line  with 
this  suggestion  I  am  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  reinstate  the  credit. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  would 
give  the  economy  a  tremendous  lift.  Pro- 
duction would  be  stimulated  as  moderni- 
zation and  plant  expansion  were  initi- 
ated. This  in  turn  would  create  jobs,  re- 
duce unemployment,  increase  real  wages, 
and  stimulate  demand  for  more  goods 
and  services.  The  overall  effect  would  be 
a  very  positive  boost  for  the  economy. 
Mr.  Walter  Heller  in  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 1  of  this  year  termed  the  investment 
tax  credit  "the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck" 
in  the  arsenal  of  weapons  available  in 
the  fight  against  economic  stagnation. 

Just  recently,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  suggested  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  investment  tax  credit  be- 
cause tax  incentive  may  well  be  the  best 
approach  open. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  if  we 
wait  long  enough'  the  economy  will  work 
itself  into  a  growth  attitude.  However,  it 
is  not  wise  nor  desirable  that  we  leave 
the  economy  to  itself.  Too  many  people 
are  out  of  work.  Too  many  businesses  are 
failing.  Too  many  paychecks  are  shrink- 
ing because  of  continuing  Inflation.  Too 
little  is  being  done  when  much  could  be 
done  to  help  speed  our  way  to  recovery 
and  full  employment. 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  DROP 
POINTS  TO  NEED  FOR  INVEST- 
MENT  TAX  CREDIT 


MAYOR  OF  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA., 
ASKS  WHY  CROSS-FLORIDA 
BARGE   CANAL   WAS   STOPPED 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  drop  in  industrial  produc- 
tion for  the  month  of  February  appears 
to  dim  hopes  that  there  is  any  real  steam 
mounting  in  the  economy. 

These  hopes  were  based  on  the  fact 
that  for  the  2  previous  months,  December 
and  January,  industrial  output  in  Amer- 
ica had  risen.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
end  of  the  General  Motors  strike  and  the 
return  to  work  of  thousands  of  GM  work- 
ers. It  was  hoped  that  this  would  provide 
some  lasting  momentum  within  the  econ- 
omy. It  now  appears  this  was  hope 
denied. 

For  the  month  of  February  the  na- 
tional industrial  output  dropped  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  This  marks,  then, 
another  dreary  month  of  listless  eco- 
nomic performance  during  which  no 
progress  could  be  marked  by  the  admin- 
istration's seemingly  impotent  policies  to 
get  the  Nation  moving  forward  on  the 
road  to  needed  recovery. 

Obviously  stronger  medicine  is  needed 
and  needed  soon  if  1971  is  to  come  any- 
where near  fulfilling  the  economic  prom- 
ise held  out  by  the  administration  in 
January. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Pre.<;ident  halted  construction  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  on  January 
19,  1971,  he  apparently  acted  in  a 
vacuum,  because  the  people  most  in- 
volved in  constructing  this  great  na- 
tional project,  one  third  complete,  were 
not  consulted. 

The  people  of  Florida— th^-ir  elected 
officials  and  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to 

be  heard  before  the  President,  who  in 
an  unconstitutional  manner,  stopped 
the  construction  on  the  project,  which 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
national  defense  reasons,  and  for  which 
$60  million  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 

The  able  and  fine  mayor  of  Jackson- 
ville Fla.,  has  pubUcly  asked  for  an 
explanation  on  the  halting  of  construc- 
tion of  the  canal.  He  has  not  been  heard, 
just  as  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
local  and  State  officials  interested  in 
this  vital  project  have  not  been  heard  by 
the  White  House.  Mayor  Hans  Tanzler, 
Jr  of  Jacksonville,  recently  reelected  by 
an  "overwhelming  vote,  says  the  people  of 
JacksonvUle  "have  a  right  to  know"  if 
the  President's  decision  was  justified. 
The  citizens  of  Jacksonville  have  a 
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right  to  know  not  only  because  jt  is  fair 
and  democratic  for  all  sides  to  be  heard, 
but  also,  because  taxpayers  in  Jackson- 
ville have  paid  $6.5  million  for  right-of- 
way  for  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

As  the  elected  representative  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Flprlda, 
which  comprises  Jacksonville,  I  have 
asked  to  be  heard,  and  have  not  been 
heard.  The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
is  an  important  national  defense  project, 
economically  Justified  and  it  has  been 
approved  by  many  geologists,  ecologists 
and  scientists.  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  news  report  on  Mayor 
Tanzler's  concern  about  the  stoppage  of 
the  Canal: 

(Prom    the    Florida   Times-Union,   Mar.    12, 
1971] 

Mayor:    Canal   Halt  Needs  Explaining 

Mayor  Hans  Tanzler  says  the  people  of 
Jacfcsonvllle  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  par- 
ticularly this  community,  "have  a  right  to 
know"  whether  there  was  Justification  In 
President  Nixon's  halting  of  construction  on 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

The  mayor  told  newsmen  Thursday  that 
If  there  was  no  ecological  Justlflcatlon,  then 
work  on  the  canal  should  proceed. 

Should  the  construction  halt  be  perma- 
nent, he  stated,  he  would  Instruct  the  City 
General  Counsel  James  Rlnaman.  to  do 
everything  possible.  Including  filing  suit,  to 
recover  the  $6.5  million  Jacksonville  has  con- 
tributed toward  the  canal  from  an  annual 
balf-mlUion  ad  valorem  tax  levy. 

The  mayor  said  he  could  not  see  this  com- 
munity contributing  that  much  money  for 
something  that  could  be  turned  Into  a  down- 
state  park  serving  several  other  counties. 

Tanzler  said  he  feels  there  has  been  a 
"great  deal  of  misunderstanding"  regarding 
the  city's  position  on  the  canal.  He  said  a 
City  Council  resolution  approved  unanimous- 
ly Tuesday  night  and  signed  by  him  the  next 
day  Is  designed  to  afford  this  community 
participation  In  any  legal  determination  of 
final  disposition  of  public  funds  levied  for 
the  canal. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  WHTTE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  ERLENTBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  dubious 
about  the  eTectlveness  of  our  schools — 
and  most  Americans  are — will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  bill  which  46  of  our  colleagues 
and  I  are  introducing  today,  a  bill  call- 
ing fcr  a  White  Hooise  Conference  on 
Education  in  1972. 

The  orevailing  mood  convinces  me 
that  the  first  years  of  this  decade  ought 
to  be  used  by  the  American  people  for 
a  thorough  reexamination  of  the  struc- 
ture, purposes,  and  needs  of  our  vast 
educational  enterprise.  In  particular,  we 
really  ought  to  reexamine  the  structure 
and  performance  of  education  in  light  of 
the  ever-accelerating  pace  of  social  and 
technological  change.  The  needs  of  the 
final  quarter  of  this  century  almost  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  met  by  institutions  de- 
signed to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
first  quarter.  There  must  be  change.  Yet, 
almost   uniquely    in   education,    change 
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must  be  strongly  rooted  in  wide  public 
understanding  and  support. 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion similar  to  thit  which  we  are  pro- 
posing today  was  held  in  1955.  The  prob- 
lems considered  then  included  badly  or- 
ganized districts,  the  teacher  shortage,  a 
shortage  of  facilities  brought  on  by  two 
decades  of  depression  and  war,  and 
underflnancing  of  education  at  all  levels. 

We  can  breathe  a  little  more  freely 
now  because  our  schools  are  mostly  new, 
and  our  districts  are  better  organized. 
Instead  of  a  teacher  shortage,  we  face 
a  surplus  of  those  prepared  to  teach. 
And,  with  total  spending  for  education 
now  reaching  $65  billion  a  year — repre- 
senting almost  7  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product — the  American  commit- 
ment to  education  today  is  undeniably 
great. 

Just  as  undeniable,  however,  is  our  con- 
cern about  education.  Economic  disad- 
vantage, linguistic  and  cultural  isolation, 
racial  discrimination  and  disadvantage, 
the  deterioration  of  city  ghetto  schools, 
the  inadequacy  of  isolated  rural  schools, 
what  should  be  taught,  and  what  teach- 
ing format  should  be  utilized  are  among 
our  concerns  today.  In  s-om,  they  are 
ca'jsing  many  Americans  to  question  the 
elTectiveness  of  our  schools. 

The  1955  White  House  Conference  on 
Education  brought  about  wide  public 
understanding  of  our  needs  in  education 
and  support  for  the  changes  that  evolved. 
It  involved  some  1.500  local  and  State 
conferences  in  which  almost  a  million 
people  took  part.  Every  State  and  terri- 
tory participated,  and  the  citizen  inter- 
est and  participation  that  was  generated 
continued  in  many  States  and  resulted 
in  far-reaching  gains  for  education.  We 
believe  that  this  democratic  approach  to 
assessing  the  condition,  needs,  and  goals 
of  our  education  system  is  again  needed, 
that  it  would  serve  as  a  useful  and 
meaningful  guide  in  determining  future 
education  policy — hence  our  proposal  for 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Education 
in  1972,  patterned  after  that  which  took 
place  in  1955. 

A  summary  follows : 

Summary 

a  bill  to  authorize  a  white  house 

conferencc  on  education 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  .iu- 
thorlzed  to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Education  in  1972  in  order  to  stimulate  a 
national  assessment  of  the  condition,  needs, 
and  goals  of  education  and  to  obtain  from 
a  broadly  representative  group  of  citizens  a 
report  of  findings  and  recommendations  re- 
sulting from  such  a.ssessment. 

Section  2  gives  wide  latitude  to  the  Con- 
ference in  making  up  Its  agenda,  but  requires 
5  areas  of  study: 

1.  Pre-school  education  Including  child 
care  and  nutritional  programs,  and  calling 
for  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged children: 

2  The  adequacy  of  primary  education  In 
teaching  the  skills  of  communication— read- 
ing and  writing — and  arithmetic: 

3.  The  place  of  occupational  education  in 
helping  to  meet  the  nation's  requirements 
for  skilled  workers; 

4.  Higher  education,  including  ways  of  pro- 
viding adequate  levels  of  institutional  sup- 
port an  student  help:  and 

5.  The  adequacy  of  education  at  all  levels 
in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  individuals. 
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A  35-member  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  President,  is  au- 
thorized in  Section  3.  Twelve  of  the  members 
would  be  educators,  and  the  other  23  would 
be  representative  of  the  public  intere.st  in 
education.  The  Committee  would  describe 
the  guidelines,  organize  the  Conference,  and 
make  its  final  report  before  December  1,  1972. 

Section  4  authorizes  grants  ranging  from 
$25,000  to  $75,000  to  States  to  defray  expenses 
of  the  conferences. 

A  State  Is  defined  to  Include  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Irust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 


PRIORITIES— JOBS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about  the  su- 
personic transport  and  national  priori- 
ties. There  are  some  who  say  the  money 
needed  to  develop  a  U.S.  SST  could  be 
better  spent  elsewhere.  Could  it  be  that 
they  have  forgotten  an  important  lesson 
from  histor>'? 

Technology  as  it  will  be  harnessed  to 
develop  the  SST  has  fueled  our  Nation's 
industrial  development  for  decades.  To 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  petroleum 
industry,  advanced  technology  has  been 
the  tiger  in  our  economic  tank.  Scien- 
tific innovation  in  nuclear  power,  com- 
puters, space  systems,  jet  transports,  and 
the  like  is  producing  hundreds  of  jobs 
fcr  the  Nation's  ever-increasing  work 
force.  The  development  of  an  American 
SST  will  do  the  same. 

The  aerospace  industrj'  is  the  largest 
single  production  element  in  our  econ- 
omy Of  a  total  national  work  force — 
excluding  agricultural  workers — of  about 
70  million,  slightly  over  1  million  now 
work  in  the  aerospace  ind'astry. 

During  tlie  next  two  decade.;  the  U.S. 
Government  will  reap  its  investment  in 
tlie  prototype  program  nianv  times  over. 
Federal  tax  revenues  are  estimated  at 
$5  4  billion  from  industnal  and  in- 
dividual participants  in  the  production 
program,  compared  to  S1.34  billion  of 
investment  by  the  Government  in  the 
development  program  to  be  recovered 
from  royalties  on  the  sale  of  SST's. 

V/e  al.^o  must  consider  the  significance 
of  the  SST  in  relation  to  changing  job 
requirements.  We  have  funded  Govern- 
ment programs  aimed  at  upgrading  and 
increasing  the  utilization  of  the  labor 
force.  The  SST  will  continue  this  process, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  s 
variety  of  otiier  jobs,  not  only  highly 
skilled  technical  ones,  but  others  as  well. 

It  would  do  wll  for  us  to  remember 
what  has  happened  in  other  countries 
where  large  scale,  technically  sophisti- 
cated programs  were  not  carried  out 
Jobs  were  lost,  placing  a  ceiling  on  up- 
ward mobility  of  both  the  highly  trained 
new  entrants  to  the  labor  force  and  on 
experienced  workers.  Th!s,  in  turn,  made 
it  more  difficult  to  provide  job  opportu- 
nities  for   new    applicants   with    lesser 
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skills.  The  ultimate  result  is  economic 

"^^The  British  and  French  have  learned 
a  lesson.  That  is  what  the  Concord  Is 
all  about.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
should  pay  attention  to  the  advances 
being  made  by  foreign  manufacturers 
with  the  direct  assistance  of  their  gov- 
ernments and  not  make  It  impossible  for 
our  aerospace  companies  to  compete  in 
the  commercial  market  as  they  have  up 
to  now  in  sales  of  subsonic  Jets. 
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lis  and  what  many  help  to  oonsole  his  family 
^d  SlinUess  friends,  m  the  high  mstmctlon 
of  his  long  life.  John  Qulncy  Adams  dy- 
in«  words— "Thl«  la  the  last  of  eertb  I 
am  ront*nt"--speak  well  the  «itlrf»c«on 
which  Thomas  Dewey  also  deserved  to  fe«i 
in  his  full  and  varied  career  of  service  to 
this  nation.  

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GRACE 
HAMILTON 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  express  the  sorrow  we  feel  over  the 
passing  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  He  meant 
much  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Although  somewhat  out  of  the  public 
eyz  over  the  past  few  years,  he  has  never 
been  out  of  our  hearts.  Speaking  as  an 
Ohloan,  our  esteem  for  him  goes  back  to 
1944  when  he  chose  the  late  distinguished 
John  W.  Bricker,  then  Governor  of  Ohio, 
as  his  vice-presldentlal  running  mate. 

Of  his  many  public  accomplishments, 
perhaps  the  greatest  was  his  strong  in- 
fluence upon  Richard  Nixon  to  run  as 
General  Eisenhower's  running  mate  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  1952.  From  the 
relative  obscurity  of  a  California  Sena- 
to-  Richard  Nixon  has  journeyed  to  be- 
come the  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  journey  Thomas  Dewey  was  never  able 
to  make.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute. 

Because  Thomas  Dewey  was  so  dose  to 
the  President,  I  think  it  especially  ap- 
propriate to  know  the  President's  feel- 
ing on  his  passing  away.  Therefore,  I  In- 
clude the  text  of  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment to  be  printed  at  this  point: 
Text  of  Nixon's  Statement  on  DEwrr 
All  America  is  poorer  tonight  for  the  loss  of 
Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey— a  great  patriot, 
a  dlstlngulsbed  stateem&n  and  a  fine  human 
being. 

New  York  will  remember  him  ae  a  man 
of  the  law  whose  services  spanned  four  dec- 
ades: enforcing  the  law  as  a  prosecutor  in 
the  Thirties,  administering  It  aa  governor 
in  the  Forties  and  Fifties,  and  practicing  It 
privately  right  into  the  Seventies.  The  na- 
tion will  remember  him  as  a  man  of  politics 
who  led  the  loyal  opposition  with  vigor  and 
vision  in  the  presidential  contests  ol  1944 
and  1948,  and  who  played  such  a  vlUl  role 
In  giving  Americans  General  Elsenliower  as 
their  President  In  1952. 

For  my  own  part,  I  will  remember  Thomas 
Dewey  as  a  close  personal  friend  and  political 
associate  for  over  20  years.  His  wise  counsel 
has  been  of  Immense  value  to  me  on  many 
occasions  during  the  years  X  served  In  the 
House  the  Senate,  as  Vice  President  and  as 
President.  I  found  Invariably  that  when  a 
problem  was  most  difficult  he  could  always 
be  counted  on  to  be  at  his  best  In  giving 
his  advice. 

Governor  Dewey  was  to  have  been  a  guest 
at  the  White  House  tonight  and  the  occasion 
is  diminished  beyond  words  for  both  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  me  by  his  death.  'What  consoles 
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Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  sweetest,  most  wonderful  peo- 
ple I  have  ever  known  has  left  this  world. 
Miss  Grace  Hamilton,  who,  with  her 
newspapering   ^dekick    Nina  Babcoc^ 
made  Cedar  Springs.  Mich.,  famous  as 
•Red  Flannel  Town,"  died  March  3  while 
vacationing  in  Clermont,  Fla.   and  was 
buried  March  6  In  her  beloved  commu- 
nity of  Cedar  Springs.  Cedar  Springs  is 
in  my  congressional  district.   20  miles 
north  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Grace  would  never  teU  anyone  exactly 
how  old  she  was— and  rightly  so.  It  was 
her  philosophy  that  the  only  point  of 
importance  about  an  Individual  is  his  or 
her  contributions  to  the  betterment  of  a 

community.  o»,»,^ 

Grace  Hamilton  possessed  the  sharp, 
inquiring  mind  of  a  natural  newspaper- 
woman. And  although  she  always  knew 
a  good  story  when  she  ran  into  one,  rfie 
always  took  the  human  and  responsible 
point  of  view  in  writing  it. 

She  and  Nina  Babcock  were  New  York 
newspaperwomen  back  in  1932— in  the 
bigtime.  so  to  speak— but  they  had  always 
wanted  to  own  their  own  paper.  So  they 
pooled  their  resources  and  bought  the 
Cedar  Springs  Clipper.  The  CUpper  was 
one  of  Michigan's  oldest  weekly  news- 
papers, establish  in  1869.  When  Grace 
Hamilton  and  Nina  Babcock  bought  It, 
it  had  a  circulation  of  405. 

The  people  of  Cedar  Springs  quite  nat- 
urally fell  in  love  with  Miss  Hamilton 
and  Miss  Babcock.  And  in  due  course, 
the  two  women  became  known  as  the 
Clipper  Girls. 

Years  later,  an  incident  occurred  which 
made  the  Clipper  Girts  and  Cedar 
Springs  known  throughout  the  country. 
The  New  York  Sun  put  a  reporter  to 
work  during  an  unusually  cold  winter  to 
find  a  suit  of  red  flannel  underwear. 

After  searching  the  shops  in  New  York 
City  and  making  phone  calls  to  other 
cities,  the  reporter  gave  up  the  hunt 
and  wrote  a  story  mourning  the  demise 
of  red  flannel  undies. 

But  no.  it  is  not  so.  Grace  Hamilton 
and  Nina  Babcock  rejoined  in  astory  m 
the  Cedar  Springs  Clipper.  The  fact 
that  the  New  York  Sun  story  was  a  Ac- 
tion could  be  seen  in  the  red  long  Johns 
flapping  in  the  breeze  on  Cedar  Springs 
clothes  lines  every  week,  they  wrote. 
Anybody  who  wanted  a  pair  of  red  flan- 
nel underwear  could  get  them  in  Cedar 
Springs,  they  noted. 
An  Associated  Press  man  picked  up 
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Uie  story  from  the  Cedar  Springs  Clipper 
and  it  went  out  aU  over  the  country  on 
the  AP   wire.  Newspapers   everywhere 

used  the  item.  fl„„„ai 

Two  days  later,  orders  for  red  flannel 
underwear  began  pouring  in  to  Cedar 
Springs.  When  local  merchants  ran  out 
of  them,  store  owner  Jack  Pollack  per- 
suaded an  eastern  manufacturer  to  start 
making  them  again. 

Red  flannels  were  shipped  m  to  Cedar 
Springs  by  the  carload  and  then  redis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  even  sent  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Singapore. 

In  the  1950's  a  factory  was  set  up  in 
Cedar  Springs  to  produce  red  flaimel 
nightshirts,  night  caps  and  berets.  Re- 
cently, teenagers  have  been  going  in  for 
red  flannel  granny  gowns. 

The  red  flannel  craze  gave  rise  to  an 
annual  Red  Flannel  Day  in  Cedar 
Springs,  appropriately  celebrated  with 
a  parade  and  other  events  wrapp^  up 
in  a  lumberjack  atmosphere.  Red  Flan- 
nel Festival-goers  traditionally  feast  on 
flapjacks.  ,    ^, 

Red  Flannel  Day  still  is  an  annual  and 
very  festive  event  in  Cedar  Springs— 
and  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  Clipper  Gnls. 
Grace  Hamilton  and  Nina  Babcock. 

The  Clipper  Girls  once  spoke  before 
the  Michigan  Retail  Clothiers  and  Fur- 
nishers Association  in  Detroit.  There 
they  solemnly  proposed  that  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  begin  wearing  red 
flannels.  This,  they  said,  would  "com- 
bat the  cold  war  and  make  the  Russians 

see  red."  „  . ,, 

Grace  Hamilton  and  Nina  Babcock 
sold  the  Cedar  Springs  CUpper  in  1955 
but  they  continue  to  be  known  as  the 
Clipper  Girls— Cedar  Springs  celebriUes. 

much  loved.  .  , 

Miss  Hamilton  was  active  m  civic  af- 
fairs even  after  leaving  the  newspaper 
business.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Cedar 
Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Cedar  Springs  Woman's  Club,  the  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Press  Women.  She  was  an  honor- 
ary Rotary  Ann.  She  attended  Cornell 
University  and  University  of  Michlgari. 
After  Miss  Hamilton  and  Miss  Babcock 
sold  the  CUpper.  Miss  Hamilton  opened 
a  real  estate  office  in  Cedar  Springs  and 
operated  it  until  1968. 

The  Clipper  Girls  were  always  active 
politically,  in  a  constructive  way— not 
seeking  pubUc  office  or  personal  glory. 
Grace  and  Nina  were  loyal  friends  of 
mine,  always  ready  to  help.  Nobody  could 
adequately  repay  them  for  their  many 
kindnesses  to  their  multitude  of  friends. 
In  1952  Grace  and  Nina  came  to  Wash- 
ington  for   the  first  Inauguration  of 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower   and   were   the 
guests  of  me  and  my  wife  Betty  during 
the  many  activities  on  that  occasion   I 
shaU  never  forget  the  pleasure  Betty 
and  I  In  hosting  the  CUpper  Girls  at  that 
moment  in  history. 

Mr  Speaker,  everyone  who  knew  Grace 
Hamilton  feels  a  deep  sense  of  loss.  I  am 
especially  grieved  because  of  our  close 
friendship.  She  was  one  of  the  finest  per- 
sons I  have  ever  known.  To  her  dear 
friend,  Nina  Babcock,  and  to  her  family 
t  extend  my  most  heartfelt  condolences. 
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MAJORITY  LEADER  BOGGS  SPEAKS 
ON  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
comprehensive  and  persuasive  Demo- 
cratic alternative  to  the  administration's 
revenue- sharing  proposal  was  presented 
on  Monday  by  our  able  and  distingmshed 
majority    leader,    the    Honorable    Hale 

BOGGS. 

In  an  address  to  the  paper  industry 
executives  meeting  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Hoggs  outlined  a  constructive  and  at- 
tainable program  to  aid  the  cities  and 
States  of  this  country.  He  also  exposed 
effectively  the  inherent  weaknesses  of 
the  administration  proposal. 

Because  this  is  such  an  important  is- 
sue, and  because  Mr.  Boggs  has  more 
than  two  decades  experience  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  government,  I  am  inserting 
his  speech  in  the  Record  and  calling  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Address  by  Representative  Hale  Boggs 

I  am  truly  delighted  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
men  and  women  who  manage  one  of  our 
country's  greatest  and  most  vital  Industries — 
the  paper  Industry. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  the  work 
of  the  92nd  Coneiress  and  particularly  the 
prospects  of  legislation  affecting,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  paper  Industry. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  do- 
mestic Issue  of  greatest  concern  to  you,  both 
as  businessmen  and  as  private  citizens  Is  the 
condition  of  the  economy. 

Americans  have  had  a  very  sobering  experi- 
ence In  the  past  two  years.  After  the  longest 
sustained  period  of  economic  growth  In  our 
country's  history,  our  economy  has  suffered 
Its  first  recession  in  almost  a  decade.  Last 
year,  our  gross  national  product  declined  for 
the  first  time  In  tv.elve  years  .  .  .  consumer 
prices  rose  5.5  percent,  the  second  largest  In- 
crease In  nineteen  years  .  .  .  and  unemploy- 
ment rose  to  six  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
the  highest  It  has  been  In  seven  years. 

As  a  result.  In  1970  we  lost  more  than  $50 
billion  worth  of  production,  some  of  It.  no 
doubt.  In  the  paper  Industry,  corporate  prof- 
Its  after  taxes  have  declined  eight  percent 
In  the  last  twenty-four  months. 

The  House  Democratic  Leadership  firmly 
believes  that  getting  the  economy  back  on 
the  right  track  must  be  this  Country's  num- 
ber one  domestic  priority.  We  cannot  hope 
to  meet  the  many  pressing  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple In  the  absence  of  a  healthy,  expanding 
economy. 

It  Is  therefore  clear  that  the  92nd  Con- 
gress must  devote  a  major  portion  of  Its 
energies  to  getting  the  Nation's  economy 
moving  again. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  we  are  already  at 
work.  Last  week,  the  House  passed  legisla- 
tion extending  standby  wage  and  price  con- 
trols for  the  President.  This  legislation  will 
give  the  President  the  tools  necessary  to 
curb  Inflation.  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  is  presently  holding  public 
hearings  on  Public  service  employment.  This 
proposal  will  enable  hard  pressed  local  com- 
munities to  receive  financial  assistance  In 
areas  of  personnel  shortages  such  as  police, 
fire,  hospitals,  schools,  and  sanitation.  Last 
Monday  the  Committee  on  public  works 
began  hearings  on  accelerated  public  works 
legislation  which  will  provide  funds  for  pub- 
lic works  construction  in  communities  suf- 
fering from  high  unemployment. 
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Each  of  these  Is  tangible  evidence  that  the 
92nd  Congress  is  already  working  to  revive 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Other  Congressional  Committees  are  now 
hard  at  work  drafting  legislation  in  virtually 
every  other  field  of  public  policy:  from  health 
to  housing,  from  employment  to  the  en- 
vironment, from  education  to  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

If  I  offer  these  examples  somewhat  de- 
fensively, it  is  because  Congress  is  once  again 
the  target  of  criticism. 

After  almost  three  decades  as  a  member, 
I  have  begun  to  wonder  if  there  ever  has 
been  a  Congress  which  was  popular.  A  popu- 
lar Congress?   It   even   sounds   ridiculous. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  Intended  Congress  as  the 
place  where  social  conflicts  would  be  peace- 
ably resolved.  It  Is,  as  Harry  Truman  would 
say,  no  place  for  those  who  cannot  stand 
the  heat  in  the  kitchen, 

I  have  served  in  fourteen  Congresses,  and 
I  have  seen  a  lot  of  heat  come  and  go.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  89th  Congress  which  was 
accused  of  'rubber  stamping'  legislation.  A 
short  while  later  I  served  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress which  was  accused  of  being  a  "do  noth- 
ing" Congress. 

The  truth  Is  that  Congress  has  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  to  do.  It  has  to  con- 
sider a  budget  each  year  of  at  least  $225  bil- 
lion. It  has  to  take  a  close  look  at  each  and 
every  one  of  the  problems  of  our  country,  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  Is  an  enormous  under- 
taking, and  It  requires  an  enormous  amount 
of  human  energy. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  the  pros  and  cons  of  an  S.  S.  T.  Twenty 
years  ago,  no  one  would  have  dreamed  that 
the  environment  would  be  one  of  the  great 
issues  in  Congress.  Thirty  years  ago.  Congress 
did  not  have  to  consider  a  space  program,  or 
antl-ballistlc  missiles,  or  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. 

In  times  past,  no  one  dreamed  that  our 
cities  would  t>ecome  Jam  packed  with  people 
who  had  migrated  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  without  skills,  or  training,  or  edu- 
cation. No  one  dreamed  that  we  would  one 
day  have  87  million  automobiles  Jamming 
and  packing  the  streets  of  every  community 
in  our  country. 

These  are  the  difficult  problems  which  now 
confront  us.  It  Is  exlomatlc  that  problems 
worry  people,  and  when  solutions  are  not 
forthcoming,  people  begin  to  criticize  Con- 
gress, Congress  very  often  becomes  an  easy 
scapegoat  for  other  branches  of  government, 
especially  when  they  are  controlled  by  an 
opposing  political  party. 

A  case  In  point.  Is  the  Administration's 
revenue  sharing  proposal.  The  President  an- 
nounced in  his  State  of  the  Union  address 
that  one  of  his  six  goals  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican revolution  is  the  adoption  of  a  revenue 
sharing  program. 

Although  we  have  yet  to  receive  the  details, 
I  understand  that  the  President  proposes  a 
$16  billion  program,  of  which  $5  blUlon  rep- 
resents general  revenue  sharing,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  states  on  a  no-strtngs- 
attached-basis.  The  remaining  $11  billion  is 
referred  to  as  special  revenue  sharing,  tor  It 
is  to  be  directed  Into  six  areas:  law  enforce- 
ment, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
rural  development,  urban  development,  man- 
power training  and  transportation.  Of  this 
$11  billion  $10  billion  Is  already  being  spent 
in  the  same  six  areas  and  $1  blUlon  represents 
additional  money. 

Neither  general  or  special  revenue  sharing 
represent  new  ideas.  General  revenue  sharing 
hae  been  kicked  around  fifty  years,  and  ap- 
proximately $30  billion  In  special  revenue 
sharing — in  the  form  of  block  grants  la  now 
on  the  books. 

Another  $80  to  $90  billion  In  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  shared  directly  with  private  Individ- 
uals, such  as  social  security  beneflciarlee.  and 
private   Institutions,   such   as    colleges   and 
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universities,  and  with  Cities  and  States  un- 
der various  other  programs. 

What  the  President  Is  really  propoelng 
then.  Is  that  the  Federal  control  on  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  now  going  to  the 
States,  be  removed. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  Administra- 
tion's revenue  sharing  proposal  is  colored 
with  politics.  The  economic  policies  of  the 
past  two  years  have  produced  the  economic 
paradox  of  recession  and  inflation.  These 
conditions  have  had  a  severe  impact  on  our 
States  and  Cities,  most  of  whom  were  already 
facing  financial  crises.  There  are  now  two 
million  more  unemployed  persons  than  there 
were  two  years  ago.  Unemployed  workers  and 
falling  businesses  do  not  pay  taxes,  and  State 
and  Local  Income  fell  by  $4  billion  in  1970. 

Increased  welfare  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation due  to  high  unemployment  in- 
creased their  burden  by  $3  billion.  Increased 
costs  due  to  inflation  and  high  Interest  rates 
accounted  for  another  $3  billion.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  economy  In  1970  resulted  In  a  net 
loss  of  $10  billion  to  State  and  Local  govern- 
ments In  1970  and  this,  more  than  anything 
else.  Is  the  proverbial  straw  which  Is  now 
breaking  the  backs  of  Local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

In  response  to  the  clamor  of  Local  and 
State  oflflcials,  the  Administration  took  an 
old  Idea,  packaged  It  In  a  new  wrapper,  and 
began  an  Intensive  campaign  to  blame  It  all 
on  Congress. 

Why  Is  the  House  Democratic  Leadership 
opposed  to  the  President's  revenue  sharing 
proposal? 

I  can  assure  you  That  our  opposition  does 
not  arise  from  any  kind  of  ignorance  or  in- 
sensltlvlty  to  severe  problems  confronting 
our  Cities  and  States.  It  was  Democratic  Con- 
gresses which  began  the  effort  to  rebuild  ur- 
ban America  In  the  1960's. 

It  Is  precisely  our  concern  for  the  Cities 
and  States  which  leads  us  to  opfKDse  the 
President's  proposal. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  is  revealing-  It  shows  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's propo.sal.  Instead  of  Increas- 
ing assistance  to  the  Cities  and  States,  woiild 
actually  result  in  reduced  aid  In  such  critical 
areas  as  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
the  model  Cities  program  and  urban  and 
rural  community  development.  There  are 
.actual  reductions  in  the  new  budget  in  such 
items  as:  highway  related  safetv  grants, 
.'■jchool  lunch  programs.  Federal  Impact  aid 
to  schools,  and  loans  for  rehabilitating  water 
and  sewer  facilities. 

I  do  not  believe  revenue  sharing  will 
strengthen  Local  and  State  governments: 
I  believe  It  will  weaken  them.  Does  It 
strengthen  a  government — does  it  make  it 
more  effective  and  efficient — if  you  make 
money  available  to  it  on  a  no-strings-at- 
tached basis?  I  think  the  responsibility  of 
raising  revenues  Is  an  essential  factor  in 
achieving  responsible,  effective  government 
on  all  levels.  A  local  or  State  government, 
substantially  dependent  upon  Federal  reve- 
nues, will  be  a  hot  house  variety  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  Democrats  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  acutely  aware  of  the  problems  of  this 
Nation  and  particularly  of  the  problems  of 
our  Nation's  Cities.  The  great  empires  In 
history  were  built  on  their  cities  where  com- 
merce and  culture  thrived  and  there  was  a 
good  life  for  all. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Administra- 
tion's answers  to  the  crisis  now  facing  our 
urban  areas  are  adequate  ones.  In  many  In- 
stances the  Administration  seeks  to  disman- 
tle programs  that  Jiave  been  used  for  many 
years  to  overcome  urban  blight.  The  over- 
simplified gimmick  of  "revenue  sharing"  has 
been  invented  to  cynically  mislead  our  mu- 
nicipal leaders  into  thinking  that  this  Is  the 
golden  answer  to  their  darkest  problems.  It 
is  a  fool's  gold. 
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But  opposition  for  opjxjsltlon's  sake  Is  not 
a  dlctim  of  the  Democratic  Party.  We  will 
offer  alternatives  and  we  will  work  with  the 
Mayors  of  the  great  Cities  of  this  Nation  to 
find  them. 

Toward  this  end  the  House  Democratic 
Leadership  has  launched  a  monthly  confer- 
ence with  a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  We  held  the  first  such  meeting 
last  Wednesday  In  the  Speaker's  office  In  the 
Capitol.  There  we  put  all  our  cards  on  the 
cable.  The  House  Leadership  told  the  May- 
ors the  fact  of  life  about  so  called  "revenue 
sharing"  and  we  began  a  meaningful  dis- 
cussion of  realistic  proposals  to  help  the 
Mayors  face  their  problems. 

Some  of  tlie  alternatives  we  discussed,  and 
the  Mayors  received  them  with  enthusiasm, 
were ; 

1.  A  new  proposal  to  discontinue  the  var- 
ious matching  fund  formulas  that  Cities  are 
finding  Increasingly  hard  to  meet  as  their 
revenues  decline.  The  idea  here  is  to  give 
outright  gnnts  to  Cities  in  need,  and  "for- 
give" them  on  the  10.  30,  and  50  percent 
match mg  funds  that  are  now  required  of 
them  This  proposal  would  let  the  Cities 
keep  desperately  needed  funds  and  allow 
them  to  put  the  money  where  local  officials 
think  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

2.  Full  funding  of  programs  for  the  Cities. 
As  yuu  may  know  Congress  first  authorizes 
programs  and  tlien.  in  a  separate  action, 
provides  mo.iey  for  them  There  Is  often  as 
much  as  a  30  percent  "shrinkage"  In  the 
proce.'^.  The  Democrats  will  work  to  Insure 
that  this  does  not  happen  particularly  In  the 
case  ( f  programs  for  the  Inner  city, 

3.  Wheie  the  President  has  recommended 
little  or  nothing  for  existing  programs,  we 
Democrats  will  work  to  see  to  It  that  we 
provide  siifTicient  funds.  At  this  moment 
the  Admini.stratlon  Is  holding  up  $600  mil- 
lion In  cnmniimity  development  funds  that 
can  be  rele-^sed  for  the  fiscal  year  we  are  now 
in  right  now.  The  breakdown  Is  $200  mil- 
lion in  urban  renewal  funds.  $200  million  In 
water  and  sewer  funds  and  $192  million  In 
public  hou.'ing  contract  authority.  We  are 
urging  the  President  to  release  these  funds. 
Meanwhile  we  are  scrutinizing  his  budget 
and  finding  paps  In  other  programs  for  the 
Cities. 

4.  Federal  takeover  of  welfare  costs.  Al- 
though this  would  benefit  States  rather  than 
Cities,  we  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  a 
provision  that  would  make  It  mandatory  for 
much  of  these  funds  saved  by  the  States  to 
be  pas,sed  on  to  the  Cities. 

5.  Public  service  employment.  We  are  now 
conducting  hearings  and  will  have  a  bill 
that  will  help  pay  the  salaries  for  firemen, 
policemen  and  other  municipal  workers.  This 
will  provide  much  needed  Jobs  for  many  of 
our  unemployed  and  will  stop  the  cutback 
In  essential  municipal  services.  Now  Presi- 
dent Nixon  vetoed  a  bill  like  this  last  year 
and  if  he  does  It  again  we  will  override  his 
veto.  In  the  year  that  has  passed  since  that 
veto,  the  problem  has  become  worse  with 
no  relief  in  sight. 

6.  An  tirban  development  bank.  This  bank 
would  provide  loans  to  Cities  on  a  long  term, 
low  Interest  basis,  to  finance  much  needed 
public  works  and  housing  projects.  Interest 
rates  would  be  under  6  percent  and  a  bor- 
rower would  have  to  prove  he  could  not  ob- 
tain a  loan  from  private  lending  sources  or 
at  reasonable  terms.  So  this  public  bank 
would  not  be  competition  with  conventional 
lending  Institutions. 

7.  Accelerated  public  works.  Hearings  have 
started  on  a  $2  billion  accelerated  public 
works  bill  which  would  Immediately  provide 
these  extra  funds  for  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, hospitals  and  other  public  programs, 
local  roads  and  streets,  etc.,  above  funds  pro- 
vided through  the  regular  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams In  these  areas.  This  would  attack  the 
twin  problem  of  environment  and  tuiemploy- 
ment. 
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8.  Several  Democrats  have  come  forward 
with  a  fine  new  idea  for  intergovernmental 
cooperation.  This  proposal  would  have  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  collect  for  the 
States  and  Local  governments  their  Income 
tax.  The  tax  would  be  coordinated  with  the 
Federal  tax  by  being  either  a  percentage  of 
the  Federally  computed  Income  or  the  tax. 
This  suggestion  would  allow  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  tax  gathering  agency  in 
the  world  ( 004  of  1 T: )  to  collect  the  State 
and  Local  tax  and  immediately  pay  it  over. 
Not  only  would  this  greatly  Increase  collec- 
tions— variously  estimated  at  about  one  bil- 
lion dollars — but  it  would  eliminate  the  coets 
of  collection  Incurred  by  the  States  of  almost 
$200  million.  At  the  same  time,  the  plan 
would  reduce  the  complexity  of  return  fiUng 
for  our  citizens  and  business  since  the  State 
and  Local  returns  would  be  eliminated  and 
replaced  by  only  one  extra  line  on  the  Federal 
return. 

This  plan  would  not  Impinge  on  any  States 
sovereignty  as  each  would  levy  the  tax  at 
Its  own  rate.  I  fear  greatly  that  revenue 
sharing  as  proposed  by  the  Administration 
cannct  make  this  claim.  It  will  only  be  a 
short  time  before  the  States  are  devoid  of 
revenue  potential  and  completely  dependent 
on  the  Federal  reventie  sharing — at  that  time 
Federal  controls  may  eliminate  State  govern- 
ment as  real  forces. 

The  Administration's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal is  falling  the  acid  test:  All  over  our 
Country,  Mayors  and  Governors  are  finding 
out  that  the  pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
Is  filled  with  tool's  gold.  They  are  learning 
that  the  Administration  propr>ses  to  undo  the 
hard  won  legislative  achievements  of  the  last 
ten  years.  They  are  finding  out  that  revenue 
sharing  would  actually  reduce  aid  to  the 
Cities  in  a  number  of  key  areas 

I  assure  you  that  a  Democratic  Congress — 
which  began  the  assault  on  the  problems  of 
the  cities — Is  not  about  to  preside  over  the 
liquidation  of  the  great  legislative  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  decade.  We  are  offering 
constructive  alternatives  which  will  not 
Jeopardize  existing  programs  which  are  work- 
ing efficiently  to  help  our  Cities  and  States 
and  the  people  who  reside  In  them. 

Thank  you. 


THE  BRISTOL  PRESS   CELEBRATES 
ITS  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONN^ECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  9 
was  a  very  special  day  for  the  com- 
munity of  Bristol  and  particularly  for 
its  outstanding  daily  newspaper,  the 
Bristol  Press,  which  celebrated  the  100th 
anniversary  of  its  first  publication. 

These  hundred  years  chronicle  the 
story  of  a  people  and  the  events  which 
shaped  the  life  of  this  commimity.  These 
hundred  years  are  marked  also  by  the 
distinctive  and  dedicated  contributions 
which  the  Press  family  has  made  to  the 
development  of  the  city  of  Bristol. 

A  democratic  society  reflects  and  is 
reflected  in  the  image  of  the  news 
media.  The  Bristol  Press  is  among  those 
newspapers  which,  through  honest  and 
complete  reporting,  has  demonstrated 
the  highest  standard  of  journalism.  Its 
past  is  prologue  to  a  new  era  of  respon- 
sibility and  service.  I  am  honored  to 
salute  the  Press  on  this  anniversary  and 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  iry  colleagues 
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a  brief  history  of  the  newspaper  con- 
tained in  a  recent  Press  editorial: 
Bristol  Press  IOOth 
Back  in  early  Jarmary  we  commented  that 
In  this  year  of  1971,  The  Bristol  Press  was 
observing  its  101st  year  of  publication.  The 
appropriate  designation  under  the  mast- 
head on  page  one  was  therefore  Vol.  C  1. 
During  the  first  year  of  publication,  pre- 
vious to  the  first  birthday  anniversary,  the 
designation  on  the  masthead  was  Vol.   1. 

Tomorrow,  Tuesday  March  9,  is  quite  a 
special  day  in  our  long  and  eventful  history. 
The  first  "publication  of  The  Bristol  Press 
was  on  March  9,  1871.  So  The  Press  Joins 
the  distinguished  ranks  of  Bristol  cente- 
narians with  Vol.  C  1,  No.  57  edition  Tuesday, 
As  we  did  with  the  90th  anniversary 
ten  years  ago.  The  Press  has  plans  for  a 
special  edition  later  in  the  year.  Naturally 
we  want  to  review  our  own  history,  but  of 
more  general  Interest  to  the  community 
and  our  readers,  we  have  plans  for  re- 
viewing numerous  phases  of  Bristol  history 
In  the  past  century.  Preparing  such  an  an- 
niversary edition  is  a  fascinating  and  chal- 
lenging assignment.  We  are  eagerly  moving 
In  on  it. 

Right  now  we  will  give  you  Just  a  cap- 
sule on  The  Press.  Rev.  Charles  Hart  Rlggs, 
a  retired  Congressional  minister,  founded 
The  Press,  with  the  first  edition  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  on  March  9,  1871.  In  the 
1890's  a  group  of  Bristol  business  men  and 
manufacturers  took  over  the  control  and 
operation  of  The  Press  and  The  Bristol 
Press  Publishing  Company  became  the 
publishers. 

In  1902  the  officers  and  directors  of  The 
Bristol  Press  Publishing  Company  convinced 
ArthiU'  S.  Barnes,  a  Bristol  native,  to  come 
back  to  Bristol  from  New  Haven  to  take 
over  the  management  responsibilities  of  The 
Press.  Arthur  Barnes  had  been  In  business 
In  New  Haven  since  his  graduation  from 
Yale  In  1892. 

In  1910  The  Press  became  a  semi-weekly 
and  in  1916  the  move  was  made  to  the  dally 
field.  Arthtir  Barnes  continued  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  Press  until  his  death 
at  age  85  in  1956.  He  used  to  enjoy  pointing 
out  that  he  was  practically  contemporary 
with  the  start  of  The  Press.  He  was  born  in 
Bristol  on  March  12,  1871,  three  days  after 
the  first  Issue.  He  had  seen  The  Press  grow 
from  a  small  weekly  publication  In  the  early 
1900's  to  a  lively  and  thriving  dally  in  the 
1950's.  We  pay  tribute  to  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  their  guidance  of  The  Press  for 
over  half  a  century. 

And  as  we  move  In  on  the  assignment  of 
planning  for  the  anniversary  edition,  we  are 
conscious  of  our  heritage  and  our  respon- 
sibilities. We  aim  to  live  up  to  this  chal- 
lenging obligation. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  are  all  Irish.  We  all  share 
in  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebrations,  pa- 
rades and  merriment.  But  the  holiday 
spirit  should  not  make  us  forget  the  sad- 
ness many  Americans  of  Irish  descent 
feel  about  the  terrorism  that  has  plagued 
our  ancestral  land  for  more  than  50 
years. 

Today  all  Irishmen  must  assume  some 
responsibility  for  helping  to  bring  peace 
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to  Ireland.  On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  that  could 
bring  an  end  to  the  civil  strife  that  has 
flared  anew  in  Northern  Ireland. 

My  resolution  calls  for  a  free  election 
on  the  question  of  unification  of  Ireland 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  feel  this  is  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection toward  a  permanent  and  lasting 
peace. 


THE  WAYWARD  PRESS— TDBE 
DIVISION 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Air  Force 
and  Space  Digest  magazine  has  Just  re- 
leased a  most  interesting  analysis  of  the 
CBS  program.  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon." 

The  article  was  written  by  senior  editor 
Claude  Witze,  who  in  my  book  is  one  of 
Washington's  top  reporters.  I  have 
known  him  for  many  years  and  not  once 
have  I  seen  him  write  anything  which 
could  not  stand  up  under  close  scrutiny 
for  accuracy  and  objectlveness. 

If  I  were  still  a  city  editor,  Claude 
Witze  would  be  the  kind  of  reporter  I 
would  want  to  have  working  for  me.  His 
objective  investigation  into  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  has  turned  up  some  in- 
teresting facts  heretofore  unknown. 

For  that  reason,  I  want  to  Insert  his 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
everyone  will  be  aware  of  these  important 
aspects: 

Am  FOBCS  AND  Spac*  Digbst, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  15,  1971. 
On  February  23.  CBS  News  presented,  on  a 
national  TV  network,  a  documentary,  one- 
hour  broadcast  entitled  "The  Selling  or  the 
Pentagon." 

In  view  of  the  public  Interest  In  this  pro- 
gram and  the  discussion  that  has  followed  In 
the  prese  and  In  Congress,  Air  Force  Maga- 
zine Is  releasing  the  attached  commentary, 
prepared  for  Ite  upcoming  AprU  Isaue,  In  ad- 
vance of  publication. 

You  are  free  to  quote  from  it,  or  to  reprint 
the  article  In  Us  entirety,  with  credit  to  Air 
Force  Magazine. 

John  F.  Loosbrock, 
Editor  and  Assistant  Publisher. 

The  Wayw.\rd  Press — Tube  DrvisioN 
The  winter  issue  of  the  Columbia  Jour- 
nalism Review,  a  quarterly  published  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a 
study  of  how  the  press  has  performed  in 
covering  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  only  pos- 
sible conclusion  a  reader  of  these  eight  essays 
can  reach  Is  that  the  press  has  done  a  de- 
plorable job.  No  matter  what  epithets  you 
might  want  to  hurl  at  the  political  adminis- 
trations in  Washington  and  Saigon,  at  the 
military  hierarchy,  at  the  military-industrial 
complex,  and  at  the  doves  or  the  hawks,  even 
more  heated  epithets  could  Justifiably  be 
thrown  at  the  purveyors  of  ink  and  electronic 
signals. 

There  Is  one  examination  of  television's 
performance,  written  by  Fred  W.  Friendly,  a 
former  president  of  CBS  News,  who  indulges 
m  a  bit  of  self-flagellation,  confessing  that 
the  "news  media,  and  particularly  broadcast 
Jovimallsm"  must  share  the  responslbUlty  for 
public  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  In 
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Indochina.  Speaking  of  the  years  when  he. 
Friendly,  was  the  man  in  charge  at  CBS.  he 
says.  "The  mistakes  we  made  in  1964  and 
1965  almost  outran  those  of  the  statesmen." 
One  thing  missing  from  Mr.  Frlendly's 
recitation  is  any  suggestion  that  the  televi- 
sion medium  lends  Itsell  In  a  peculiar  way 
to  distortion  of  fact.  This  reporter  has  nearly 
forty  years  of  experience  on  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Including  more  than  a  decade 
operating  from  the  copy  desk  of  a  metro- 
politan dally.  Television  news  was  born  and 
brought  up  within  that  same  forty-year  pe- 
riod. I  have  watched  It  closely  and  confess 
that  I  never  was  Impreased  by  its  Impact 
until  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  murdered  on 
camera.  No  newspaper  or  magazine  ever  will 
duplicate  that  1963  performance  in  Dallas. 
"Set,  if  I  saw  It  today.  I  would  demand  con- 
firmation that  the  event  took  place  at  all  and 
that  what  we  sav,-  on  the  tube  was  not  a 
clever  compilation  of  film  clips,  snipped  from 
a  wide  variety  of  source  material  and  glued 
together  to  make  a  visual  product  that  could 
be  marketed  to  soiiie  huckster  of  toothpaste 
or  gasoline,  and  then  turn  out  to  be  a  winner 
of  the  Peabody  Award. 

In  support  of  this  professional  skepticism, 
we  have  the  performance  of  Mr.  Frlendly's 
own  CBS  on  February  23.  The  program  was 
billed  as  a  "News  Special"  and  was  called 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  It  ran  for 
one  hour,  with  commercials,  and  featured 
a  recitation  of  the  script  by  CBS's  charis- 
matic Roger  Mudd.  Mr.  Mudd  did  not  write 
the  script;  he  was  burdened  with  It.  The 
show's  producer  works  In  New  Tork.  He  Is 
reported  to  be  thlrty-four-year-old  Peter 
Davis,  who  says  he  and  his  staff  spent  ten 
months  working  on  this  "documentary."  Mr. 
Davis  does  not  appear  to  make  any  claim 
to  objectivity  In  his  work.  He  Is  making  a 
charge:  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
spends  a  vast  amount  of  money  on  propa- 
ganda designed  to  win  public  approval  of 
Its  programs.  Armed  with  cameras,  scissors, 
and  cement,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  case. 
This  magazine  has  neither  the  space  nor 
the  desire  to  do  a  detailed  crttlqun  of  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  but  we  have  ex- 
amined enough  of  It  to  demonstrate  that  It 
leaves  CBS  with  a  credibility  gap  wider  than 
the  canyons  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Here  is 
an  example : 

At  one  point,  early  In  the  script,  Mr. 
Mudd,  the  narrator,  transitions  to  a  new 
sequence  In  Mr.  Davis"  portrayal  with  a  para- 
graph of  four  sentences.  We  will  examine 
the  sentences  one  at  a  time: 

MtTDD.  "The  Pentagon  has  a  team  of  colo- 
nels touring  the  country  to  lecture  on  for- 
eign policy." 

The  team  to  which  he  refers  comes  from 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(ICAF),  with  headquarters  here  In  Wash- 
ington. There  are  four  colonels  on  the  team 
— two  from  the  Army  and  one  each  from 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps.  There 
Is  also  a  Navy  captain,  and,  totally  Ignored 
by  CBS,  a  foreign-service  offlcer  from  the 
State  Department.  They  are  not  "touring  the 
country."  They  have  a  briefing  on  national- 
security  policy  that  Is  given  seven  times  a 
year,  no  more  and  no  less.  ICAF  is  not  men- 
tioned m  the  CBS  script,  and  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  mission  of  the  college.  A 
TV  cameraman  who  visited  the  school  could 
easily  take  a  picture  in  the  lobby  of  a  wall 
Inscription  that  says: 

"Our  liberties  rest  with  our  people,  upon 
the  scope  and  depth  of  their  understanding 
of  the  nation's  spiritual,  political,  military, 
and  economic  reailUes.  It  is  the  high  mis- 
son  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  develop  such  tmderstandlng  among 
our  people  and  their  mUltary  and  civilian 
leaders." 

The  quote  Is  attributed  to  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  who  spoke  those  words  at  the 
dedlcaUon   of  the   college  In   1960.  He  un- 
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derstood     the    requirement,    perhaps    more 
clearly  than  any  other  man  In  our  history. 

The  ICAF  national-security  policy  briefing 
Is  designed  for  the  education  of  Reserve 
officers  from  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
not  primarily  for  the  general  public.  The 
reason  the  team.  Including  the  State  De- 
partment offlcer,  gives  It  m  seven  locations 
each  year  is  to  reduce  travel  expenses  by 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  Reserve  officers 
to  visit  the  college.  None  of  this  was  ex- 
plained by  CBS. 

Mudd.  "We  found  them  [the  ICAF  teaml 
in  Peoria.  III.,  where  they  were  Invited  to 
speak  to  a  mixed  audience  of  civilians  and 
military  Reservists." 

Here  we  have  a  use  of  the  word  "found" 
that  would  not  be  permitted  by  a  competent 
newspaper  copy  editor.  CBS  was  told  that 
Peoria  was  on  the  schedule,  and  the  CBS 
camera  crew  spent  three  days  at  the  sem- 
inar In  that  city  with  the  concurrence  and 
cooperation  of  the  Defense  Dejjartment,  the 
ICAF.  and  the  Peoria  Association  of  Com- 
merce. Before  departing,  CBS  was  given  full 
Information  on  the  curriculum,  the  sched- 
uling, the  military  and  civilian  participation, 
the  costs,  and  the  funding.  The  Association 
of  Commerce  was  the  sponsor.  In  this  case, 
and  was  permitted  to  establish  the  rules 
under  which  civilians  were  admitted.  Their 
seminar.  Wiled  In  Peoria  as  the  "World 
.Affairs  Forum" — a  label  not  mentioned  by 
CBS — covered  all  aspects  of  national -secu- 
rity affairs.  That  Includes  economics,  re- 
sources, technology,  social  problems,  and 
military  affairs,  as  well  as  foreign  policy. 

MtTDD.  "The  Invitation  [to  Peoria]  was  ar- 
ranged by  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
which  did  $39  million  of  business  last  year 
with  the  Defense  Department." 

The  Peoria  seminar  was  not  arranged  by 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  city's  Association  of  Commerce,  which 
provided  the  auditorium  and  other  facili- 
ties. The  Association  has  no  defense  con- 
tracts. A  spokesman  for  the  Association,  con- 
tacted by  this  reporter,  said  his  group 
shared  the  sponsorship  with  the  9th  Naval 
District.  There  were  two  chairmen  for  the 
meeting.  The  civilian  chairman  was  Charles 
B.  Leber,  who  In  his  business  life  Is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  The  mili- 
tary chairman  was  Capt.  Paul  Haberkorn, 
USNR.  He  Is  the  owner  and  operator  of 
Peoria's  Ace  Hardware  Store.  The  hardware 
store  also  has  no  defense  contracts,  which 
probably  explains  why  It  failed  to  get  a 
mention  on  the  CBS  show. 

MtTDD.  "The  Army  has  a  regulation  stating: 
•Personnel  should  not  speak  on  the  foreign- 
policy  implications  of  the  U.S.  Involvement 
In  Vietnam.'  " 

The  ICAF  team,  consisting  of  five  military 
officers  and  a  State  Department  officer,  does 
not  speak  on  the  foreign -policy  implications 
of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  which  would 
be  In  violation  at  Army  regulations.  The 
regulations  governing  ICAF  say  the  material 
used  must  be  cleared  for  accuracy,  propriety, 
and  consistency  with  official  policy.  Both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  a  hand  in  this  routine  clearance 
of  all  ICAF  presentations. 

In  the  CBS  show,  the  camera  moves  from 
Mr.  Mudd,  following  his  recitation  d  the 
above  Inaccuracies,  to  one  of  the  lecturers 
at  Peoria.  CBS  does  not  Identify  the  speaker 
In  this  paste-together  of  film  clips,  but  he 
Is  Col.  John  A.  MacNell  of  the  U.S.  Marines, 
a  veteran  oif  World  War  U  and  Vietnam.  If 
the  TV  audience  sensed  that  the  next  five 
sentences,  out  of  the  mouth  erf  Colonel  Mac- 
Nell,  sounded  somewhat  disjointed,  there  was 
good  reason  for  It.  They  came  from  four 
different  spots  In  the  camera  record,  and 
the  sequence  was  reacranged  to  suit  the 
somewhat  wari>ed  taste  at  producer  Davis. 
Sentence  by  sentence,  the  quotes  go  like 
this : 


MacNeil.  'Well,  now  we're  coming  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  Vietnam." 

This  appears  on  page  fifty-five  of  the  pre- 
pared, and  approved,  text  of  the  brtefljig. 
Next  sentence : 

MacNeil.  "Now,  the  Chinese  have  clearly 
and  repeatedly  stated  that  Thailand  Is  next 
on  their  list  after  Vietnam." 

That  one  was  cut  of  what  the  Colonel  was 
saying  back  when  he  was  on  page  thlrty-slx 
snd  discussing  an  entirely  different  aspect  of 
the  presentation.  Then: 

MACNEn..  "If  South  Vietnam  becomes  Com- 
munist, It  win  be  difficult  for  Laos  to  exist. 
The  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  the  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia." 

This  Is  found  on  page  forty-eight  of  the 
script.  What  Is  most  Important  Is  that  the 
statement  was  not  original  with  Colonel 
MacNeil  or  the  drafters  of  the  briefing.  It  Is 
a  quotation.  The  CBS  sclssors-and-paste 
wizard  deleted  the  attribution.  Colonel  Mac- 
Nell  made  It  clear.  In  the  words  Immediately 
preceding  the  above  sentences,  that  he  was 
quoting  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Laos.  In  other  words,  Souvanna 
Phouma  said  It;  CBS  distorted  the  film  to 
make  Its  viewers  think  Colonel  MacNeil  said 
It.  It  Is  the  kind  of  Journalistic  dishonesty 
that  a  reputable  newspaper  would  not  tol- 
erate. Many  reporters  have  been  fired  for 
lesser  Indiscretions. 

MacNeu,.  "So,  I  think  If  the  Commvinlsts 
were  to  win  In  South  Vietnam,  the  record 
in  the  North,  what  happened  In  Tet  of  '68 
makes  it  clear  that  there  would  be  a  blood- 
bath In  store  for  a  lot  of  the  population  of 
the  South." 

To  get  this  one,  the  CBS  film  clipper 
searched  deeper  Into  his  filmed  record.  In 
the  prepared  script  of  the  ICAF  team.  It 
appears  on  page  seventy-three. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  how  this  technique  can 
be  used  to  make  a  man  say  almost  anything 
you  want  him  to  say.  Once  the  right  words 
are  on  tape,  they  can  be  rearranged,  and  were 
by  CBS  in  this  instance,  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion sound  Inept,  stupid,  wrong,  vicious,  or 
to  reach  any  conclusion  that  the  film  clipper 
wants  to  get  across  to  his  audience.  What 
the  speaker  actually  put  onto  the  sound  track 
cannot  be  recognized. 

Another  example  of  this  In  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  comes  out  of  Roger  Mudd's 
Interview  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 
Two  minutes  and  lour  seconds  of  the  Inter- 
view were  used  out  of  forty-two  minutes  of 
filmed  conversation.  Here  Is  one  breakdown; 
MtTDD.  "What  about  your  public  displays  of 
military  equipmient  at  state  fairs  and  shop- 
ping centers?  What  piu-pose  does  that  serve?" 
Now,  this  Is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  there 
are  two  answers  to  that  question  from  Mr. 
Henkln.  One  Is  his  real  answer  and  the  other 
Is  the  answer  concocted  by  the  CBS  cutting 
room  from  the  available  tape.  TV  viewers 
only  know  the  answer  CBS  put  together.  We 
will  give  you  both. 

Here  Is  the  answer  from  the  transcript  of 
the  Mudd  broadcast : 

Henkin.  "Well,  I  think  It  serves  the  ptir- 
pose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come 
before  them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why 
we  ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how 
we  spend  these  funds,  what  we  are  doing 
about  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do 
have  a  drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces; 
what  we  are  doing  about  the  racial  fwoblem — 
and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem.  I  think 
the  public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us  these 
qtiestlons." 

If  the  TV  viewers  thotight  that  was  a  bit 
disjointed  for  a  reply,  and,  more  Important, 
that  It  did  not  answer  the  question  about 
displays  at  fairs  and  shopping  centers.  It  was 


not  Mr.  Henkln's  fault,  because — except  for 
the  first  sentence — that  was  not  his  answer 
to  the  question.  In  the  transcript  of  the  In- 
terview, the  answer  appears,  most  of  which 
ended  up  on  the  CBS  cutting-room  floor: 

Henkin.  "Well,  I  think  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit, I  would  hope,  of  stimulating  Interest  In 
recruiting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zero 
draft  calls  and  increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  It  is  very 
important  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  to  le&rn  about  the  armed  forces." 
This  reply,  the  real  one,  of  course  makes 
sense  and  is  responsive  to  the  question.  The 
producer  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
however,  was  less  Interested  In  responsive 
answers  that  made  sense  than  he  was  In 
portraying  Mr.  Henkln  as  a  bureaucratic 
buffoon.  The  Secretary,  Incidentally,  Is  him- 
self an  experienced  and  sophisticated  reporter 
of  military  affairs  but  can  be  portrayed  other- 
wise with  the  television  technique  of  clipping 
what  amounts  to  a  phony  reply  from  his 
answer  to  another  question.  And  the  other 
question,  TV  viewers  did  not  know,  also  ended 
up  on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point,  al- 
though there  are  several  other  Instances.  Mr. 
Henkln,  In  a  letter  to  F.  Edward  H6bert, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  that  after  spending  his  life  In 
the  news  profession  he  "could  not  be  pleased 
by  the  fact  that  the  program's  producer  [Mr. 
Davis]  chose  to  rearrange  my  words.  ..." 

Congressman  Hubert  himself  stars  In  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  He  also  Is  a  former 
newspaperman  and  stands  completely  shaken 
by  this  experience  with  television,  although 
he  had  been  quoted  earlier  as  considering 
network  TV  "the  most  vicious  Instrument  In 
America  today." 

That  opinion  appears  to  have  been  rein- 
forced. Lou  G.  Burnett,  who  Is  Mr.JH^bert's 
press   aide,   testifies   that  he   was   ^ntacted 
early  In  the  CBS  effort  by  one  James  Branon 
of  the  network's  New  York  office.  Mr.  Branon 
said  CBS  was  planning  to  do  a  documentary 
on  the   prisoner-of-war   situation.   He   said 
the  show  would  explore  the  plight  of  the 
POW  and  his  family.  He  was  seeking  film 
oUps  that  might  contribute  to  this  exercise. 
Mr.  Burnett  responded  wUh  alacrity  because 
h*^  knows  his  boss  is  deeply  interested  In  the 
problem  and  eager  to  help  the  POW  families. 
In  New  Orleans,  he  knew,  station  WWL-TV— 
had  a  film  clip  from  an  old  "Congressional 
Report"  program,  in  which  the  Congressman 
had  interviewed  MaJ.  James  Rowe,  a  former 
POW    The  interview  was  in  the  form  of  a 
report    to    Mr.    H6bert's    constituents.    Mr. 
Burnett,   Mr.  Hubert's   press   aide,   had   the 
film  shipped  from  New  Orieans  to  New  York 
and  helped  CBS's  Mr.  Branon  round  up  other 
films  dealing  with  the  POW  problem.  "The 
Hubert  clip  wound  up  In  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  and  was  offered  as  an  example  of 
how  "symptbetlc  congressmen"  are  used  by 
the   Pentagon  "to  counter  what  It  regardsas 
the  antimUltary  tilt  of  network  reporting 

Mr  H6bert'8  Ire,  It  should  be  suggested, 
was  aroused  more  by  his  depletion  as  a  patsy 
for  the  Defense  Department  than  it  was  by 
the  misrepresentations  used  to  obtain  Uie 
film  The  chairman  Is,  of  course,  proud  of  his 
reputation  as  a  stem  critic  of  military  trans- 
gressions wherever  they  occur.  In  many  years 
as  an  InquUltor  for  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  has  never  been  accused 
of  being  unfair,  but  often  accused  of  being 
touKh  Prom  the  time  of  his  famous  "Cham- 
ber of  Horrors."  which  depicted  mlUtary 
procurement  waste  and  had  ofl^cers  squlrm- 
me  at  their  desks,  to  the  most  recent  con- 
gressional inquiry  Into  the  My  Lai  incident, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  Pentagon's  most  un- 
comfortable hair  shirts. 

Mr    Henkln's  office  estimates  that  It  ex- 
pended  640   man-hotirs   of   labor    assisting 
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CBS  in  the  production  of  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon."  No  reasonable  request  for 
help  was  denied.  CBS  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment for  the  cost  of  one  guard  and  one  elec- 
trician employed  during  photography  one 
day  In  the  Pentagon. 

Out  of  this  day's  effort  came  a  short  clip 
of  a  news  briefing  that  was  deemed  suitable 
by  CBS  for  inclusion  in  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  The  CBS  crew  filmed  an  entire 
DoD  press  briefing,  at  which  Jerry  W.  Fried- 
helm,  a  deputy  to  Mr.  Henkln,  responded  to 
routine  queries  from  the  Pentagon's  regular 
press  corps.  During  the  session,  the  reporters 
asked  thirty-four  questions.  Thirty-one  of 
them  brought  replies  from  Mr.  Friedheim.  In 
three  cases,  he  was  unable  to  be  responsive. 
As  the  aim  was  edited  for  broadcast,  CBS 
used  six  of  the  thlrty-fotir  questions.  Includ- 
ing, of  course,  all  three  of  the  ones  that 
could  not  be  answered.  Why  covildn't  they  be 
answered?  In  one  example,  tised  by  CBS,  Mr. 
Friedheim  was  asked  about  the  size  of  some 
warheads.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  give 
out  on  that.  If  he  did  have  something,  and 
gave  It  out,  he  could  go  to  JaU. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  factual  er- 
rors m  the  CBS  script  that  represent  nothing 
more  than  sloppy  reporting.  For  example, 
narrator  Mudd  has  a  line  referrUig  to  "30,000 
Pentagon  offices."  There  are  only  a  ferv  more 
than  26,000  persons  employed  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, all  but  the  top  executives  sharing  an 
office  with  many  other  people.  Ai  educated 
guess  Is  that  there  may  be  5,000  offices  in 
the  building. 

One  Interesting  fact,  denied  to  viewers  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  by  CBS  editors. 
Is  the  origin  of  a  clip  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Mudd  as  "an  excerpt  from  a  film  called  'Road 
to  the  Wall-  Jin  which]  the  Pentagon  hu 
James  Cagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan  that 
encompasses  even  more  than  the  world." 
The  excerpt  was  shown.  What  CBS  did  not 
disclose  Is  that  "The  Road  to  the  Wall"  was 
produced  by  CBS  Itself  in  1962  and  that 
James  Cagney  was  the  CBS  choice  as  star  of 
the  picture.  Also,  that  CBS  was  paid  about 
8100,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  turn  out 
the  picture.  At  the  Ume,  CBS  Films  said  In  a 
press  release  from  Its  offices — on  Madison 
Avenue,  of  all  places — that  the  plcttire  would 
be  "an  historical  treatment  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  operation  throughout  the 
world — Its  doctrine.  Its  pronouncements."  In 
1962  CBS  was  far  from  derisive  about  the 
project  and  was  proud  that  "It  will  be  dis- 
tributed for  showing  at  all  military  bases  In- 
side and  outside  the  USA  and  wUl  be  backed 
with  pamphlet,  posters,  and  other  Informa- 
tional material  on  conunvmlsm." 

Once  aU  the  facts  about  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon''  are  on  the  record,  and  some- 
one has  examined  the  clips  on  the  cutting- 
room  floor.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  find  out 
what  Fred  Friendly  will  write  about  It  in  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Beview.  From  where  we 
sit,  watching  the  tube,  the  broadcast  Industry 
continues  to  carry  Its  share  of  responsibility 
for  public  misunderstanding.  The  incredible 
thing  is  that  the  camera  is  not  to  blame.  It's 
scissors,  paste,  and  a  collection  of  calloused 
consciences. 


SST  TRAVELERS 


HON. 


GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  SST  research  and  de- 
velopment prototype  program  clamor 
that  the  U.8.  Government  is  embarked 
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on  a  program  for  the  "jet  set,"  the 
"privileged  few,"  the  "pompous,  self-im- 
portant fools,"  the  "less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  population."  Well,  let 
us  examine  just  who  is  traveling  over- 
seas by  air. 

In  1970  over  18  nullion  overseas  air 
trips  were  taken  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  ports  of  which  more 
than  6  million  were  business  trips.  This 
equates  to  more  than  6I2  million  in- 
dividual Americans  who  availed  them- 
selves of  this  service. 

By  1985,  these  numbers  will  have  grown 
to  more  than  59  million  annual  air  trips 
including  15  million  business  trips  or 
more  than  25  million  individual  Ameri- 
cans flying  to  overseas  ports.  And  are 
these  travelers  "jet  setters"?  Well,  less 
than  8  percent  of  them  have  combined 
yearly  household  incomes  more  than 
$25,000.  Nearly  one-half  have  combined 
household  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$15,000  annually.  Do  the  opponents  of 
this  program  really  believe  that  these 
passengers  will  not  want  the  fastest  way 
of  getting  there — that  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  the  present  jets  will  not 
be  repeated?  For  those  who  do  not  re- 
member, more  than  10  years  ago,  there 
was  a  surcharge  imposed  to  "protect" 
the  piston  engined  transports  but  the 
passengers — "jet  setters,"  and  ordinary 
tourists  alike  still  opted  for  the  jet  trans- 
ports because  they  cut  the  flying  time  in 
half,  were  more  comfortable,  and  less 
tiring.  The  same  thing  will  happen  again 
and  for  the  same  reasons  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  SST. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  bit  about  that  much 
disdained  businessman  who  travels  by 
air.  The  Universal  Air  Travel  Plan,  one  of 
several  air  travel  credit  card  companies, 
has  more  than  100,000  individual  busi- 
ness accounts  and  2*2  million  cardhold- 
ers among  businessmen.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  all  of  the  top  1,000  in- 
dustrial Arms  in  the  United  States  use 
this  form  of  travel  for  their  personal 
contacts  in  pursuit  of  business  for  their 
companies.  Who  benefits  by  these  air 
trips?  Well,  these  top  1,000  industrial 
firms  alone  did  nearly  a  half  a  trillion 
dollars  worth  of  business  in  1969  and 
employed  almost  17  million  direct  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  a  special  survey  was 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  1969  of  158  U.S.  exporting 
firms — all  but  11  of  whom  are  included 
in  Fortune's  magazine's  "1,000  biggest 
industrials" — and  all  of  whom  use  air 
travel  as  essential  to  their  business. 
These  158  firms  estimated  that  by  1973. 
their  exports  would  be  $11.3  billion  or 
one-third  of  the  expected  export  of  total 
U.S. -manufactured  products. 

The  development  program  to  prove  the 
economic  and  social  acceptability  of  the 
SST  is  an  imperative  national  goal  if 
we  hope  to  keep  our  aeronautical  leader- 
ship. As  Nobel  Prize  winning  economist 
Paul  Samuelson  states:  His  textbook: 

Having  more  people  and  more  machines 
of  the  17th  century  variety  would  not  be 
likely  to  take  us  far  beyond  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims.  Obviously 
better  machines — not  simply  new  machines — 
are  needed  for  progress. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

The  single  least  controversial  measure  for 
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Inducing  greater   growth   Is   promotion  and 
subsidy  of  more  research  and  development. 

The  SST  and  its  development  program 
meet  the  test  of  these  criteria. 
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CONGRESSMAN  GIBBONS  ASKS 
YOUR  OPINION 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
again  mailing  a  questionnaire,  which  I 
send  out  periodically,  to  the  residents  of 
my  congressional  district,  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Florida.  I  insert  this  question- 
naire in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  type  of  questions  which 
I  am  asking. 

92d  Congress — First  Session, 

March.  1971. 
Dear  Friend:  Many  of  the  Important  Is- 
sues before  the  92nd  Congress — including 
health  Insurance  and  revenue  sharing — will 
first  be  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  which  I  serve. 

Your  views  on  these  and  other  matters 
before  the  Congress  are  important  to  me. 
The  reverse  side  of  this  card  contains  some 
questions  with  which  we  must  deal,  and 
your  response  to  these  questions  will  be 
helpful. 

If  you  have  additional  comments  on  any 
of    these    questions    or    on    other    Issues.    I 
hope  you  will  write  me.  I  am  always  glad 
to  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Sam. 

If  you  have  not  been  receiving  my  monthly 
Legislative  Reports  and  would  like  to  receive 
them,  please  fill  In  your  name  and  address 
in  the  space  below.  I  will  be  glad  to  add 
your  name  to  my  mailing  list. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Read  each  question  carefully  and  decide 
on  your  answer.  Push  out  appropriate  box 
with  a  sharp  pencil.  Remove  punched  tabs 
from  back  of  card.  Return  your  question- 
naire in  a  stamped  envelope  and  mall  to: 
Congressman  Sam  Gibbons  (Opinion  Sur- 
vey), House  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20515. 

CONGBESSMAN  GIBBONS  ASKS  YOIfH  OPINION 

1.  ECONOMY:  What  should  the  Federal 
Government  do  to  control  Inflation?  (a)  In- 
stitute wage  and  price  controls,  (b)  establish 
voluntary  guidelines,  (O  intervene  in  specific 
cases  of  abuse,  (d)  not  Intervene  with  wage- 
price  structure. 

2.  POLLUTION:  How  would  you  ^sess  the 
Federal  Governments  role  in  the  areas  of 
pollution  control?  (a)  more  efforts  needed, 
(b)  done  enough,  (o  has  been  oppressive. 

3.  DRAFT:  (a)  eliminate  the  draft,  (b) 
ensure  adequate  volunteer  army  before 
eliminating  draft,  (c)  require  some  form  of 
military  or  public  service  for  all  men,  (d) 
continue  the  draft. 

4.  MID-EAST:  The  United  States  should 
(a)  aid  Israel  to  maintain  balance  of  power 
in  Middle  East,  (b)  improve  relations  with 
Arab  nations,  (c)  participate  only  In  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  (d)  discontinue  Involve- 
ment In  Middle  East  crisis. 

5.  SST:  Government  should  (a)  eliminate 
development  of  SST.  (b)  suspend  develop- 
ment pending  further  resesu-ch  Into  pwsslble 
drawbacks   of    SST,    (c)    continue   develop- 


ment, but  at  slower  spending  rate  per  year, 
(d)  continue  development  of  supersonic 
transport. 

6.  VIETNAM:  (a)  withdraw  all  troops  im- 
mediately, (b)  announce  fixed  timetable  for 
withdrawing  all  troops,  (c)  present  policies 
are  best  alternative,  (d)  accelerate  and 
"win"  as  quickly  as  pwsslble. 

7.  REVENUE  SHARING:  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  (a)  share  tax  revenues  with 
states,  (b)  share  revenues  only  If  budget  U 
balanced,  (c)  local  government  should  raise 
Us  own  revenues  to  solve  local  problems. 

8.  BUDGET:  (a)  maintaining  balanced 
budget  is  unrealistic,  (b)  unemployment  la 
more  of  a  problem  than  Inflation,  (c)  tem- 
porary deticit  spending  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment is  acceptable,  (d)  balanced  budget  is 
first  essential. 

9.  HEALTH  INSURANCE:  (a)  establish 
federally  subsidized  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  all  citizens,  (bi  establish  program 
for  persons  in  need  and  for  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness, (c)  present  programs  are  sufficient,  (d) 
Federal  Government  should  not  subsidize 
health     insurance. 

10.  FOR  PRESIDENT  IN  1972:  (a)  Mc- 
Govern.  (b)  Muskie.  (c)  Nixon,  (d)  Wallace. 

11.  Optional  information: 


BAD  PROCEDURE  EQUALS  BAD  LAW 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1071 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in  a 
single  vote,  this  House  granted  a  de- 
served increase  in  benefits  to  millions  of 
social  security  recipients,  and  then  wiped 
out  the  beneficial  effect  of  that  increase 
by  voting  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt  and  open  the  door  to  run- 
away inflation. 

I  personally  was  forced,  counter  to  my 
conscience,  to  vote  again.st  the  social 
security  increase  because  I  did  not  feel 
I  could  rightly  vote  in  favor  of  this  start- 
ling level  of  national  indebtedness.  I  be- 
lieved, even  more  strongly,  that  I  could 
not  misrepresent  myself  to  my  constitu- 
ents by  casting  such  a  totally  contradic- 
tory vote:  I  could  not  honestly  support 
an  increa.se  in  social  security  benefits 
and.  at  the  same  time,  go  along  with  a 
deficit  spending  measure  sure  to  soon 
render  that  increase  null  and  void. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  lon,<<  is  this  House 
going  to  downgrade  its  status  as  a  co- 
equal party  in  the  legislative  process  by 
accepting  nongermane  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  so-called  upper  body?  How 
long  are  the  Members  of  this  House  go- 
ing to  stand  by  and  be  forced  to  cast 
votes  which  not  only  misrepresent  their 
views  to  their  constituents,  but  rim 
counter  to  their  consciences? 

If  this  national  debt  increase  had  not 
been  tied  to  a  totally  unrelated,  and,  in 
fact,  contradictory  measure.  I  wonder  if 
the  vote  this  afternoon  might  not  have 
been  different.  The  fact  that  when  the 
bill  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  was  orig- 
inally presented  on  the  House  floor  162 
Members  voted  against  it  indicates  it 
would  have  been  different. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  very 
reason  social  security  benefits  were  not 
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increased  last  year  was  becau.=e  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  Senate  tacked  the  so- 
cial security  bill  to  a  trade  measure.  By 
the  time  the  two  measures  were  sep- 
arated again,  it  was  too  late  in  the  ses- 
sion to  get  approval  of  a  conference  re- 
port on  .social  security. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
passed  by  a  near-unanimous  vote  of  the 
last  Congress,  was  designed  to  insure 
that  "a  clear  expression  of  House  opin- 
ion would  be  obtained  in  the  considera- 
tion of  nongermane  matters."  It  appears, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  voting  today, 
the  House  has  violated  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  that  act. 

The  vote  today  forced  on  me  one  of  the 
most  difficult  decisions  of  my  career  in 
Congress.  I  hope  I  am  not  forced  into 
such  a  contradictory  position  again.  But, 
unless  this  House  starts  rising  in  pro- 
test against  the  addition  of  nongermane 
amendments  to  important  bills,  I  am  sure 
I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  put 
in  that  unfortunate  position  often  in 
the  future. 

Tlie  sad  result  of  tliis  bad  procedure 
can  only  be  bad  legislation. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  USING  GI 
EDUCATION  BILL  IN  RECORD 
NUMBERS 


HON  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF    TEXAS 
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where  more  than  8,000  veterans  have 
been  trained  in  public-safety-type  posi- 
tions. Similar  new  programs  have  been 
initiated  in  other  such  areas  as  water 
pollution,  sanitation,  health,  hospital 
care,  and  recreation  type  areas. 

Approximately  90,000  veterans  are  now 
in  training  who  had  not  completed  high 
school  when  they  were  separated  from 
service.  One  of  the  new  innovative  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  passed  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress, provides  that  these  veterans  can 
complete  high  school  training  without 
using  any  of  the  entitlement  earned  as 
a  result  of  military  service.  This  encour- 
ages the  veteran  to  pursue  higher  edu- 
cation goals  after  completing  high  school 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  permitted 
under  previous  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  these 
programs  for  our  returning  servicemen 
have  been  a  great  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture— not  just  handouts.  According  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  it  Is  esti- 
mated the  higher  salaries  earned  by  those 
participating  in  the  GI  education  and 
training  programs  will  return,  in  in- 
creased individual  income  taxes,  about 
eight  times  more  than  the  outlay  which 
the  Government  makes  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  program  which 
is  of  great  benefit  to  all  America.  It  is 
one  which  all  of  us  can  be  proud  of  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  action  they  have 
taken  to  implement  this  legislation  voted 
by  the  Congress. 
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WESTMINSTER  ROTARIANS  HONOR 
HON.  SAM  F.   REEDER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  Congress  and  in  years 
past,  many  irresponsible  and  inaccurate 
statements  were  made  concerning  the 
lack  of  participation  by  our  returning 
servicemen  in  the  GI  education  and 
training  programs.  During  the  91st  Con- 
gress, Congress  updated  this  law.  The 
wisdom  of  this  action  is  borne  out  by  a 
recent  report  which  I  received  from  Don- 
ald E.  Johnson,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  want  to  highlight  the  report 
which  I  received  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator: 

In  February  1971  there  were  more  than 
977,000  veterans  and  servicemen  in 
training  which  is  double  the  number  in 
training  during  mid-1969. 

In  less  than  5  years  there  have  been 
as  many  in  training  under  the  current 
GI  bill  as  were  trained  in  the  entire  13 
years  of  the  Korean  conflict  program.  It 
is  further  anticipated  that  the  peak  en- 
rollment during  April  of  this  year  will 
be  43  percent  higher  than  the  peak  of 
the  Korean  conflict  program.  The  trend 
indicates  that  over  one-half  of  the 
eligible  veterans  will  receive  some  type 
of  training  under  the  current  program. 

Three  out  of  flve  of  the  GI  bill  trainees 
are  attending  college  as  compared  to  29 
percent  under  the  World  War  n  program 
and  50  percent  under  the  Korean  pro- 
gram. 

Almost  100,000  are  engaged  in  appren- 
ticeship and  on-the-job  programs.  There 
has  been  developed  some  highly  success- 
ful public  service  on-the-job  programs 


LENT  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  ON 
WILD  MUSTANG  BILL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  the 
largely  metropolitan  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  the  need  for  pro- 
tective legislation  to  save  our  Nation's 
dwindling  wild  mustang  population  has 
become  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to 
me. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  Gude,  in 
the  introduction  of  H.R.  4221  last  Feb- 
ruary 10,  and  I  would  urge  the  Congress 
to  give  this  important  measure  early 
consideration. 

This  legislation  would  empower  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  aside 
designated  areas  for  the  protection  of 
the  wild  mustang.  Stringent  fines  and 
jail  terms  would  be  imposed  on  those 
commercialists  fotmd  chasing  down  and 
killing  the  wild  mustang  for  pet  food. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the 
Congress  to  give  its  early  attention  to 
this  bill  which  I  have  joined  in  intro- 
ducing so  these  beautiful  animals  which 
are  the  remaining  living  symbols  of  the 
historic  and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican West  will  be  preserved.  It  was  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  this  cotmtry  nearly 
slaughtered  the  buffalo  into  extinction. 
Let  us  not  repeat  this  senseless  killing 
with  the  mustang. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtn'H    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  West- 
minster, S.C.  Rotary  Club  recently 
honored  the  Honorable  Sam  F.  Reader 
with  the  1970  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award. 
Mr.  Reeder,  trulj-  one  the  pioneers  of 
Westminster,  was  three  times  mayor,  and 
owns  a  perfect  attendance  record  over  a 
42-year  period  at  the  Westminster 
Rotary  Club.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sam  Reeder  is 
a  good  example  of  the  basic  strength  and 
vitality  of  grajssroots  America.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  award 
presentation  address,  made  by  Martin  D. 
Watktns  of  Westminster : 

Citizen  of  the  Year  Award.  1970 

President  Rfiymond.  Rotu'-yann.:,  fellow 
Rotarlans,  t''iwts:  Over  the  years  our  Rotary 
Club  has  made  an  annual  award  known  as 
the  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award.  This  award 
is  presented  to  an  outstanding  citizen  for 
his  contribution  to  his  fellowman.  In 
making  these  awards  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  recipients  truly  portrayed  the  Rotary 
ideal  of  'Service  Above  Self". 

Tonight  it  13  my  privilege  to  make  another 
Citizen  of  the  Year  Award.  Our  recipient  this 
year  was  born  in  Seneca  some  88  years  ago: 
Came  to  Westminster  in  1902,  and  has  been 
active  In  business  here  since  that  time.  He 
has  always  been  known  as  progressive,  and, 
truly,  he  has  seen  our  country  develop  from 
the  ox  team  to  routine  trips  into  space. 

One  of  his  most  outstanding  acts  was 
selection  of  a  young  school  teacher  for  a 
mate  on  Otcober  18.  1913.  No  man's  success 
Is  accomplished  alone.  Tills  was  a  perfect 
match  and  over  the  years  her  contribution 
has  meant  much  to  Westminster. 

His  first  official  service  to  Westminster  was 
on  the  City  Council  when  Mr.  K.  W.  Marett 
was  mayor.  This  was  In  the  early  years  when 
the  city  hall  and  Jail  were  located  across  the 
railroad  where  Dr.  Hall's  office  now  stands. 
Time  won't  permit  tonight  but  get  him  to 
tell  you  the  story  of  his  work  on  the  street 
committee.  In  later  years,  he  served  three 
terms  as  Mayor  of  Westminster. 

In  the  early  days  Westminster  had  a 
band — he  played  coronet  in  that  band.  He 
was  drafted  in  World  War  I,  but  the  war 
ended  before  his  induction  into  service.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  our  county  selective 
service  board  until  age  made  retirement 
mandatory. 

He  was  the  organizer  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Oconee  County  Planning  and 
Development  Board,  now  the  county  plan- 
ning commission,  and  si>ent  untold  hours 
with  the  late  John  Duncan  in  the  early  In- 
dustrial  development   of  our  county. 

Here  in  Westminster  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Westminster  Industrial 
Corporation  and  was  one  of  Its  largest  stock- 
holders. This  building  is  presently  leased  by 
Jantzen. 

He  has  always  been  Interested  in  our 
county  heritage  and  was  InBtrumental  In 
organizing  the  Oconee  County  Historical 
Society:  He  served  this  organization  ably  as 
president. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Oconee 
County  Recreation  Committee.  In  his  church 
ha  has  served  as  church  treasurer,  deacon, 
building  trustee,  and  still  teaches  a  Sunday 
School  Class  every  Sunday. 

He  is  listed  In  "South  Carolina  Lives — 
Who's  Who  In  South  Carolina".  He  Is  a  life 
long  democrat  and  has  served  his  i>arty  at  the 
local,  county,  and  state  level. 
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He  is  a  cliarter  Member  of  our  Rotary  Club 
and  has  a  perfect  attendance  record  over  the 
past  42  years.  This  loyalty  and  enviable 
record  should.  Indeed,  be  an  Inspiration  to 
all  Botarlans. 

In  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  West- 
minster Rotary  Club.  I  proudly  present  the 
"1970  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award"  to  one  of 
our  own — Sam  F.  Reeder. 


SENATOR  COTTON'S  NEWSLETTER 
PAR  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NKW    KAMPSHIBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
the  skillful  articulation  of  national  prob- 
lems by  New  Hampshire's  senior  Senator, 
NoRHis  Cotton,  has  been  presented  In  his 
weekly  column  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire.  His  columns  are  renowned 
among  his  colleagues  throughout  the 
Congress.  New  Hampshire's  senior  Sen- 
ator writes  these  columns  himself  and 
they  show  his  vast  experience  and 
learning. 

Senator  Cotton's  most  recent  column 
deploring  the  bombing  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol  states  the  larger  issues  of  this 
unfortunate  event  so  succinctly  and  ap- 
peallngly,  that  I  am  including  excerpts 
from  his  column  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point.  As  Senator  Cot- 
ton points  out: 

Oppression  In  America  is,  for  the  most 
pojrt,  a  figment  of  rhetorical  extremism,  but 
permlselvenees  Is  a  reality. 

The  courts  should  help  this  country  to 
deal  justly  and  firmly,  with  Its  deliber- 
ately calminal  element.  The  excerpts 
follow : 

It  was  Inevitable  that  the  bomb  blasts 
sweeping  across  the  Nation  would  eventually 
hit  our  historic  Capitol.  But  we  didn't  admit 
It  even  to  ourselves,  or  take  security  pre- 
cautions, which  Is  characteristic  of  the  shut- 
eye,  hope-lt-wUl-go-away  attitude  of  the 
American  people.  Washington  columnist  Bill 
Gold,  never  a  scaremonger,  noting  the  lack 
of  reaction  by  the  public  even  when  their 
Capitol  was  bombed,  said; 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  that  a  revolution 
has  beg\in  and  that  we  are  sleeping  through 
all  the  warning  slgpis  of  it  .  .  .  We're  attend- 
ing to  business  as  usual  while  the  crazies  are 
measuring  us  for  coffins." 

To  be  svire,  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  Is  no  different,  nor  Its  occupants  more 
worthy,  than  other  structures  throughout  the 
land.  But  It  Is  a  national  symbol  and  the 
nerve  center  of  the  country,  and  Its  bom.b- 
Ing  shows  the  pass  to  which  we  have  come. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Pastor 
NlemOUer  after  his  Imprisonment  by  the 
NazU: 

"The  Na2ds  first  came  for  the  communists, 
and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a 
communist.  Then  they  came  for  the  Jews, 
and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a 
Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the  Catholics,  and  1 
didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a  Catholic. 
Then  they  came  for  Me  ...  by  that  time 
there  was  no  one  left  to  speak  up  for  any- 
one." 

So  It  has  been  here.  A  cluster  ot  bombs 
bits  office  buildings  and  churches  in  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  The  bulk  of  Americans  are  not  dls- 
ttirbed.    They    do    not    live    In    Rochester. 
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Armorlee,  recrxUtlng  stations,  and  ROTC 
buildings  are  blasted  in  cities  and  on 
campuses.  Too  bad,  but  Just  the  work  of 
peaceniks.  A  college  research  center  Is  de- 
stroyed and  a  student  killed.  Sad,  but  only 
a  protest  against  military  research.  Even  the 
fire  bombing  of  a  Camp  Fire  Girls'  head- 
quarters causes  hardly  a  ripple. 

To  me,  the  explosion  In  the  Senate  wing 
March  1st  brought  memories  of  another 
March  1st  exactly  17  years  ago  when  I  sat  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  pistol 
fire  from  Puerto  Ricans  In  the  gaUery.  There 
Is  a  marked  difference,  however.  That  was 
the  crazy  act  of  a  few  unhappy  people  from 
an  Island  poeeesslon.  Today  we  appear  to  have 
an  organized,  national  conspiracy  of  vicious 
and  depraved  Americans  bent  on  destrojing 
the  Republic. 

As  long  as  politicians  and  editors  excuse 
violence  on  the  ridiculous  assumption  that 
this  Nation,  the  "last  best  hope"  of  democ- 
racy on  earth,  oppresses  its  people,  as  long 
as  Court  decisions  hamper  Investigations, 
Judges  turn  habitual  criminals  loose,  and 
police  are  degraded  and  harassed,  violence 
and  destruction  will  thrive. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
1,500  years  the  world  has  remembered  the 
passing  on  March  17  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Irish,  St.  Patrick.  Primarily  a  man 
of  religion,  St.  Patrick  was  also  one 
through  whose  leadership  the  character, 
history,  and  destiny  of  a  whole  people 
were  profoundly  changed.  He  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  makers  of  history.  One 
scholar  has  defined  his  historical  great- 
ness in  terms  of  his  "vast  energy,  un- 
bending determination,  and  broad 
vision",  qualities  essential  to  his  pioneer- 
ing missionary  vocation. 

The  world  of  St.  Patrick's  day  bears 
striking  resemblances  to  our  own 
troubled  times:  a  world  of  change  and 
farment.  The  Roman  empire  was  en- 
gaged in  shortening  the  lives  of  Its  mili- 
tary and  cultural  influences  in  northern 
Europe  imder  pressure  of  barbarian  in- 
cursions. Born  in  Britain,  then  a  distant 
outpost  of  the  empire,  Patrick  was  to 
dedicate  his  life  to  the  opening  of  the 
frontiers  for  the  spread  of  Christian 
faith.  His  labors  won  to  the  universal 
church  a  new  people,  whose  native 
genius,  newly  baptized  in  the  faith,  would 
radiate  throughout  the  Western  World 
within  but  a  few  generations  of  the  great 
saint's  death — in  about  461.  Irish  mis- 
sionaries would  go  forth,  in  the  spirit  of 
St.  Patrick,  to  evangelize  large  sections 
of  Europe  and  to  bring  new  peoples  into 
the  life  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 
The  cultural  and  religious  renaissance 
which  made  Ireland  a  center  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  during  the  Dark  Ages 
owed  much  to  St.  Patrick  and  to  his  ef- 
fective planting  of  the  Ctospel  among  the 
Irish  people.  Such  a  work  as  the  Book 
of  Kells,  that  magnificent  example  of 
mediaeval  Irish  script,  ornamentation, 
and  scholarship,  survives  as  a  product  of 
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the   creative   energies   inspired   by   the 
faith  of  St.  Patrick. 

The  life  of  St.  Patrick  is  shrouded  in 
the  mist  of  legend,  lovingly  retold 
through  the  centuries.  Yet,  beneath  the 
lore,  there  exists  a  solid  core  of  fact:  by 
his  skills  as  diplomat  and  preacher  alike, 
he  organized  the  scattered  Christian 
commimities  which  he  found  in  Ireland, 
converted  much  of  the  pagan  west,  and 
brought  the  whole  country  into  closer 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  western 
church  and  with  the  Holy  See.  He  en- 
couraged the  study  of  Latin  and  raised 
the  general  standards  of  learning. 

The  Ught  which  St.  Patrick  kindled 
in  Ireland  so  long  ago  has  never  died— 
the  light  of  learning  and.  above  all,  the 
light  of  faith.  Wherever  the  Irish  peo- 
ple have  gone,  they  have  borne  that  light 
proudly.  The  story  of  the  Irish  in  Amer- 
ica is  witness  to  its  presence  and  power. 
On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  I  am  happy  to 
salute  the  achievements  of  Irish  Ameri- 
cans and  their  unique  contributions  to 
this  Nation.  May  the  faith  of  St.  Patrick 
continue  to  inspire  in  the  Irish  and  m. 
all  men  eversrwhere  those  values  and 
ideals  which,  under  God,  give  dignity  and 
hope  to  human  life. 


GOVERNOR  DEWEY— A  GREAT 
CITIZEN 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  former  New  York  State  Gov- 
ernor, Thomas  E.  Dewey,  is  a  loss  which 
will  be  felt  by  Americans  everywhere. 

One  of  the  youngest  Governors  to  serve 
in  New  York  State,  he  had  a  long  and 
illustrious  career.  As  a  young  lawyer  and 
crime  fighter  in  New  York  City,  he  dem- 
onstrated early  in  his  hfe  his  deep 
concern  for  good  and  effective  govern- 
ment. 

While  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
ser\1ng  with  him  during  my  years  in 
Albany,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  our 
State's  leadership  in  the  Nation  was  due 
in  no  small  part  to  the  contributions  he 
had  made. 

He  brought  to  the  task  of  government 
a  keen  and  discerning  mind.  His  role  In 
national  affairs  and  in  the  Republican 
Party  is  distinguished  beyond  words. 

Twice  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
he  remained  an  eminent  Eind  visionary 
spokesman  for  his  party.  History  will 
show  him  not  only  one  of  the  great  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York  State  but  a  man  who 
served  his  country  with  supreme  dedica- 
tion. 

Although  to  the  public  he  sometimes 
appeared  as  a  man  of  cool  efficiency,  he 
had  warmth  and  wit  and  deep  sentiment, 
and  he  carried  great  affection  for  the 
people. 

I  know  I  share  the  view  of  millions  of 
Americans  in  expressing  my  condolences 
to  the  relatives  and  close  friends  of  Gov- 
ernor Dewey.  He  wtus  truly  a  great  citi- 
zen. 
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OIL  WAR? 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  sent  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House, 
asking  that  his  committee  imdertake  an 
Immediate  and  complete  Investigation 
into  the  matter  of  offshore  oil  leases 
about  to  be  offered  for  bid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  my  hope 
that  such  an  inquiry  wlU  bring  to  Ught 
all  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  mysteri- 
ous oil  lease  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  use  the  word  "mysterious"  because 
too  many  questions  remain  unanswered 
about  this  newest  aspect  of  possible 
American  involvement  In  Vlet^.am.  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  now  begin  talking 
honestly  about  the  prospect  of  massive 
U.S.  oil  investment  in  that  part  of  the 

world. 

For  too  long  our  entanglement  m 
Southeast  Asian  affairs  has  been  shielded 
by  a  hazy  veil  of  secrecy.  For  too  long 
the  American  public  has  been  kept  in 
the  dark  as  to  our  Government's  actions, 
motives,  and  participation  in  this  area  of 
the  world.  For  too  long  we  have  asked 
questions  only  to  be  given  one  pat  answer, 
then  another,  and  then  a  third. 
Let  me  be  specific: 

We  were  told  in  1965  that  we  must 
start  bombing  North  Vietnam  to  retaliate 
for  attacks  on  American  ships  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  only  to  learn  later  that 
the  attacks  did  not  occur. 

We  were  consistently  told  that  victory 
was  just  around  the  corner,  only  to  find 
out  that  more  American  troops  were 
needed  by  our  military  planners  to  carry 
out  what  they  believed  to  be  their  objec- 
tives. 

When  we  invaded  Cambodia  in  1970, 
the  administration  told  us  the  invasion 
was  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  COSVN, 
the  North  Vietnamese  military  headquar- 
ters When  COSVN  could  not  be  found, 
we  were  told  that  Its  discovery  was  not 
important. 

Then,  the  President  announced  on  na- 
tionwide television  that  the  real  reason 
we  invaded  Cambodia  was  because  Cam- 
munist  troops  were  massing  on  the  Cam- 
bodian border  for  an  attack.  When  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  admitted  2  weeks 
later  that  Communist  troops  were 
actually  moving  away  from  the  border, 
the  American  people  were  then  treated 
to  a  massive  propaganda  campaign  pro- 
nouncing the  value  of  all  of  the  rice  and 
supplies  we  had  captured. 

News  of  the  American-backed  Invasion 
of  Laos  by  South  Vietnam  was  embar- 
goed by  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
for  security  reasons,  but  for  the  admin- 
istration's own  political  reasons,  since 
the  invasion  was  common  knowledge  all 
over  Vietnam,  both  North  and  South, 
weeks  before  it  happened,  yet  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  denied  access  to  this  in- 
formation. 

It  is  small  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
former  member  of  the  Nixon  adminls- 
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tration,  Eteniel  P.  Moynihan,  was  moved 
to  write  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day, March  14,  1971,  that  the  Vietnam 
war  "...  entailed  a  massive  deception  of 
the  American  people  by  their  Govern- 
ment." 

The  American  people  want  and  de- 
serve honest,  factual  answers  about  the 
Indochina  war  and  they  know  when  they 
are  not  getting  them.  Several  years  ago 
this  situation  was  referred  to  as  a  cred- 
ibility gap.  Today,  however,  the  problem 
has  reached  such  massive  proportions 
that  it  can  best  be  described  as  a  cred- 
ibility chasm.  In  support  of  this  state- 
ment, I  refer  you  to  a  Harris  survey  re- 
ported only  4  days  ago  which  clearly 
showed  that  a  majority  of  Americans — 
51  percent — beUeve  that  President  Nixon 
has  not  told  us  the  real  truth  about  this 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked  £ind  ap- 
palled by  this  finding.  The  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  the  citizens  of  this  demo- 
cratic Nation  believe  that  they  have  been 
lied  to  and  deceived  about  American  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  Is  a  bitter  indict- 
ment of  the  maimer  in  which  our  for- 
eign policy  has  been  conducted  up  to 
now. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  our 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  its  policy 
of  deception  and  nondisclosure.  The  citi- 
zens of  America,  our  constituents,  are 
asking  hard,  direct  questions  about  vari- 
ous aspects  of  our  involvement  in  Indo- 
china. The  least  that  we,  their  elected 
representatives,  can  do  is  provide  them 
with  frank,  straightforward  answers. 

One  area  of  recent  inquiry  involves  the 
relationship  between  U.S.  oil  companies 
and  leases  for  oil  exploration  off  the  coast 
of  South  Vietnam.  As  reported  in  the 
press,  over  10,000  people  from  all  across 
the  country  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  this  subject.  These  people  want  to 
know  the  facts. 

The  Investigation  that  I  am  calling  for 
today  would  provide  all  of  us  with  this 
much-needed  information. 

The  evidence  that  U.S.  oil  companies 
are  seeking  to  expand  their  interests  into 
South  Vietnamese  waters  is  indisputable. 
On  December  1.  1970,  the  South  Viet- 
namese General  Assembly  promulgated 
a  law  authorizing  that  Government  to 
accept  best-offer  bids  on  18  offshore  oil 
concessions  from  foreign  companies.  The 
response,  according  to  Prof.  Gabriel 
Kolko  writing  in  the  New  Republic, 
March  13, 1971,  was: 

within  a  month  (after  passage  of  the 
legislation)  at  least  22  firms — predominantly 
American — were  in  Saigon  ready  to  offer  bids. 


Originally  scheduled  for  February,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  has  now 
temporarily  postponed  its  call  for  bids. 
According  to  Paul  Cowan  and  David 
Gelber  in  their  article.  "Oil:  A  Hidden 
Factor  in  the  Indochina  War,"  In  the 
February  25,  1971,  Village  Voice,  the  de- 
lay of  60  days  was  necessary  so  that  the 
Saigon  regime  could  clarify  the  terms 
of  its  new  oil  law  for  the  American  firms. 

What  do  we  know  about  these  South 
Vietnamese  offshore  oil  deposits?  In  early 
1969  the  Ray  Geophysical  Division  of 
Mandrel  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  performed  a  4,000-mile  seismic  sur- 
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vey  on  the  continental  shelf  off  of 
eastern  and  southern  South  Vietnam. 
According  to  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  a  number  of  American  oil  com- 
panies, at  least  two.  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  and  Phillips  Petrolemn.  were 
sponsors  and  participants  in  that  survey. 
The  indications  are  that  several  other 
American  oil  companies  were  involved  as 
well.  Although  the  results  of  that  survey 
have  never  been  made  public,  and  al- 
though none  of  the  oil  companies  nor  the 
Ray  Geophysical  Co.  would  reveal  to  me 
the  results  of  that  preliminary  recon- 
naissance, apparently  the  information 
has  been  made  available  to  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  David  Abshire,  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  congres- 
sional relations,  has  informed  me  that 
the  results  cf  the  seismic  exploration 
"have  been  favorable." 

This  is  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
Department  acknowledges  any  informa- 
tion about  offshore  Vietnamese  oil.  Other 
sources,  however,  have  been  much  more 
specific. 

In  the  February  1,  1971,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  George  McArthur  wrote: 

.  .  .  Oilmen  have  always  regarded  the  vast 
basin  surrounded  by  Indonesia,  Mala3rsla, 
Thailand,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  the 
Philippines  as  a  natural  prospecting  area. 
Every  major  international  oil  company  al- 
ready has  Interests  or  concessions  in  the  area 
and  the  Indonesian  fields  have  long  been 
among  the  world's  richest. 

Interest  In  the  South  Vietnamese  offshore 
area  was  heightened  in  1969  when  a  geological 
survey  by  10  American  firms  turned  up  evi- 
dence of  oil-bearing  sedimentary  layers  as 
much  as  five  miles  thick. 

In  January  1971,  the  semioflacial  "Eco- 
nomic Report"  published  by  the  Vietnam 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  stated,  in 
an  article  entitled,  "Green  Light  for  Oil 
Men:" 

The  face  of  South  East  Asia  may  change 
beyond  recognition  within  this  decade  and 
the  Viet  Nam  war  may  take  a  dramatic  tvirn. 
If  the  South  Vietnamese  oil  dream  comes 
true.  Somewhere  in  the  continental  shelf  off 
the  South  Vietnamese  shore  lies  hidden  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  petroleum  deposits 
in  the  world. 

This  at  least  has  become  common  belief 
among  Vietnamese  geologists,  mining  ex- 
perts, and  government  authorities.  Expecta- 
tions already  running  high  have  been 
strengthenedby  the  Intense  Interest  of  well- 
known  International  oil  concerns.  Accord- 
ing to  authoritative  official  sources,  about 
fifteen  foreign  firms  have  to  date  approached 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to  apply 
for  reconnaissance  permit.  Reportedly  one 
major  comptmy  highly  experienced  in  off- 
shore exploration  has  even  offered  the  Viet- 
namese unusually  advantageous  conditions 
such  as  bearing  aU  the  costs  of  immediate 
training  of  South  Vietnamese  technicians 
regardless  of  whether  oil  will  ultimately  be 
found  or  not." 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September 
22,  1970,  carried  a  story  by  WiUiam  L 
Hartley  titled,  "World's  Major  Oil  Firms 
Jam  Singapore  as  Drilling  Fever  Spreads 
in  Southeast  Asia."  In  that  story,  Mr. 
Hartley  reports: 

Southeast  Asia  Is  gripped  in  the  excite- 
ment of  oil  fever  and  Just  about  every  inter- 
national company  with  position  In  the  pe- 
troleum business  has  rushed  to  Singapore, 
which  most  use  as  headquarters,  to  get  In 
on  the  action.  The  tempo  Is  Increasing.  Pre- 
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Uminary  seismic  work  Is  mostly  finished  and 
exploration  drilling  rigs  are  moving  in. 

The  June  1970  issue  of  Petroleum 
Engineer,  on  page  51,  contained  the 
following : 

The  projected  work  pace  for  all  of  Asian 
Pacific  could  turn  out  to  be  woefully  con- 
servative, depending  on  how  long  It  takes  to 
settle  the  war  against  the  communists  In 
Vietnam  If  and  when  the  US.  wins  Its  ob- 
jectives there,  oil  exploration  conceivably 
could  be  successful  enough  to  turn  that  part 
of  the  world  Into  another  South  Loulslana- 
Texas-type  producing  area.  This  would  be 
one  of  the  biggest  booms  In  the  industry's 
history.  It  all  depends  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
how  long  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done  and 
how  well  the  job  Is  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  refer  you  to 
speeches  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
siON.^L  Record  of  Thursday,  March  10, 
1971.  and  Monday,  March  15,  1971,  given 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Repre- 
sentative William  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Representative  Bella  Abzuc, 
of  New  York,  which  provide  additional 
background  information  on  the  Vietnam 
oil  question.  I  further  wish  to  state  that 
while  I  have  written  to  every  major  oil 
company  in  the  United  States  requesting 
information  on  their  activities  with  re- 
gard to  South  Vietnamese  oil,  not  a  single 
one  of  them  will  admit  anything  more 
than  a  casual  interest  in  that  oil.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  yet  to  hear  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  with  respect  to 
their  intentions  in  letting  bids  for  oil 
rights  off  their  coast. 

Despite  their  reluctance  to  admit  it 
publicly,  every  indication  we  have  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  U.S.  oil  companies 
are  preparing,  in  the  very  near  future,  to 
invest  massively  in  these  offshore  Viet- 
namese oil  concessions.  Without  further 
information,  I  fear  what  effects  this  in- 
vestment may  have  on  American  foreign 
policy  and  military  presence  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

Specifically,  I  fear  that  a  new  economic 
constituency  such  as  these  investments 
would  create,  could  become  a  powerful 
force  in  seeking  to  protect  their  invest- 
ments. I  fear  that  these  companies,  after 
staking  huge  sums  of  capital  in  this  ven- 
ture, would  seek  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment either  an  all-out  military  vic- 
tory or  else  a  Korean-type  solution  to 
the  conflict  entailing  an  indefinite,  albeit 
limited  American  military  presence  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  find  neither  of  these 
protective  solutions  acceptable. 

These  facts  raise  a  whole  series  of 
grave  implications  which  must  be  placed 
openly  before  the  American  public.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  the  investiga- 
tion I  am  calling  for  today  should  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  following  questions : 

First.  To  what  extent  are  American  oil 
companies  currently  engaged  in  oil  ex- 
plorations off  the  coast  of  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Second.  What,  if  any,  assurances  have 
these  companies  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that 
enough  political  stability  wUl  exist  in 
South  Vietnam  to  protect  30-year  lease 
agreements  entered  into  by  these 
companies? 

Third.  Whether  possible  lease  agree- 
ments between  American  oil  companies 
and  the  Thieu-Ky  government  will  tie 
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us  into  continued  support  of  that  specific 
government?  If  American  oil  is  to  invest 
billions  on  the  basis  of  leases  which  are 
valid  only  so  long  as  the  Thieu  regime 
stands,  does  this  mean  that  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  will  change  from  self-deter- 
mination to  blind  support  for  Thieu  and 
his  generals? 

Does  this  mean  that  even  a  non-Com- 
munist government  other  than  Thieu-Ky 
would  be  unacceptable  to  us  if  that  gov- 
ernment did  not  guarantee  continued 
oil  profits  for  American  companies? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prospect  of  America 
celebrating  its  200th  birthday  of  freedom 
by  sending  her  sons  to  die  in  defense  of 
oil  profits  for  billion  dollar  corporations 
is  an  abomination.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  American  people  will  permit  such  a 
perversion  of  our  founding  principles  to 
occur.  But,  like  the  war  itself,  jast  such  a 
perversion  could  occur  by  slow  degrees 
unless  we  are  made  aware  soon  enough 
that  it  is  happening.  For  the  sake  of  our 
Nation,  for  the  sake  of  every  American,  I 
urge  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  look 
promptly  and  thoroughly  at  the  danger- 
ous growth  of  American  oil  interests  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  replies  I  have  received  from  a 
number  of  American  oil  companies 
follow : 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.. 
BartlesvUle.  Okla.  March  12. 1971. 
Hon.  James  Abourezk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Abourezk:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  inquiry  of  March  2  regarding 
participation  by  Phillips  Petroleum  Company 
in  exploration  off-shore  South  Vietnam,  this 
Is  to  advise  of  our  activity  in  that  area. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  along  with 
twelve  other  international  oil  companies,  has 
participated  In  a  very  modest  reconnaissance 
seismic  effort  In  this  off-shore  area  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ray  Geophysical 
Company.  This  is  not  an  unusual  under- 
taking since  we,  as  well  as  other  International 
oil  companies,  are  continually  making  geo- 
physical reconnaissance  surveys  in  off-shore 
areas  around  the  world  where  we  anticipate 
a  possible  oil-bearing  sedimentary  basin.  1'hls 
type  of  information,  reconnaissance  geo- 
physical surveys,  is  used  to  determine  if  our 
geological  theories  on  the  presence  of  these 
basins  are  correct  and,  if  so,  if  they  are 
interesting  enough  to  pursue  with  a  more 
intensive  seismic  and  geological  survey. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company  as  of  this  date 
has  not  made  an  offer  for  any  off-shore  South 
Vietnam  concessions.  As  to  whether  we  will 
in  the  future.  I  cannot  say  at  this  time  as 
many  geophysical  as  well  as  governmental 
factors  are  rather  uncertain  about  this  area. 
I  hope  this  has  satisfactorily  answered 
your  question. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Houchin. 

Standard  On,  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  12, 1971. 
Hon.  James  Abourezk. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
dated  March  2,  1971  concerning  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  Interest  In 
South  Viet  Nam. 

A  generally  used  worldwide  practice  in 
collecting  preliminary  exploration  data  Is 
to  participate  In  group  geophysical  surveys. 
Tnis  type  survey  wa-s  conducted  off  the 
coast  of  South  Viet  Nam  in  1969  and  1970. 
It  was  sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  Ray 
Geophysical  Division  of  Mandrel  Industries, 
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Inc  .  and  made  available  for  public  par. 
tlcipation  or  purchase.  To  our  knowledge, 
thirteen  American  and  foreign  oil  companies 
elected  to  participate  in  this  group  survey 
including  Esso  Exploration,  Inc..  a  Standard 
Oi!  Company  (New  Jersey)   affiliate. 

On  December  1.  1970,  South  Viet  Nam 
passed  a  petroleum  law  giving  wide  latitude 
to  the  government  in  establishing  exact 
terms.  No  specific  definition  of  certain  im- 
portant financial  conditions  has  yet  been 
announced. 

South  Viet  Nam  initiated  requests  for 
expressions  of  interest  in  their  offshore 
acreage  from  the  worldwide  petroleum  In- 
dustry. Esso  Exploration's  response  to  the 
request  wa.s  that  they  would  be  Interested 
in  being  advised  of  the  specific  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  offshore  permits 
will  be  granted.  Our  understanding  is  that 
some  twenty  additional  companies  of  many 
nationalities  have  made  similar  responses. 
We  have  not  received  additional  communica- 
tion from  the  South  Viet  Nam  Government 
and  until  we  do,  we  cannot  evaluate  our 
future  interest. 

I  trust  that  this  will  clarify  our  present 
position.  With  kindest  regards,  1  remain 
Yours  truly, 

M.  M.  Brisso. 

Tenneco,  Inc., 
Houston,  Tc.r.,  March  9,  1971. 
Hon.  James  .Abourezk, 
House  of  Repri'scntativcs, 
Waihittgton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Abourezk:  This  is  .n  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  2  directed  o  our  Mr. 
N.  W.  Froem.in  and  Inquir-na;  about  certain 
activities  our  company  may  have  or  contem- 
plate offshore  South  Vietnam. 

Specifically,  your  inquiry  was  whether  our 
company  or  any  of  Its  affiliates  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  Southeast  Asian  oil  exploration, 
and  whether  we  have  offered  cr  will  offer  a 
bid  on  any  or  all  of  these  South  Vietnam 
offshore  oil  leases. 

Tenneco  Oil  Company  in  partnership  with 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company  of  BartlesvUle. 
Oklahoma,  and  AGIP  (the  Italian  National 
OH  Company)  have  lea.ses  on  what  Is  gen- 
erally designated  as  Block  'A  '  and  "C"  of 
the  South  China  Sea.  These  leases  were  ac- 
quired from  the  Indonesian  government  and 
lie  within  Indonesian  terrlturial  waters.  We 
have  been  exploring  these  leases  for  some- 
thing like  two  years.  A  part  of  these  leases 
bo.'der  on  the  South  Vietnam  territorial  wa- 
ters, and  we  understand  that  a  part  of  the 
adjoining  waters  will  be  subject  to  bidding 
in  the  forthcoming  offshore  lease  sale  of 
South  Vietnam. 

We  have  done  no  work  to  date  in  the  South 
Vietnam  territorial  waters  of  the  South  China 
Sea.  At  this  writing  I  cannot  advise  you 
whether  or  not  we  would  bid  for  'eases  off- 
shore South  Vietnam  If  they  are  offered  for 
sale.  We  have  been  advised  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  Is  considering  such 
a  sale,  but  we  do  not  know  the  terms  nor 
the  date  of  such  sale  If  it  has  even  been  set. 

Should  this  area  become  available  for  lease 
we  would  have  to  give  It  serious  considera- 
tion. If  you  know  of  some  reason  why  we 
should  not  bid  for  oil  leases  In  the  territorial 
waters  of  South  Vietnam  we  would  appreciate 
your  so  advising  us. 

I  would  appreciate  a  reply  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wilton  E.  Scott. 


Gulp  Oil  Corporation, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  March    8  1971. 
Hon.  James  Aboithezk, 

House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Mh.  Abourezk;  In  your  letter  of 
March  2nd  you  asked  to  be  advised  whether 
Gulf  on  Corporation  or  any  of  Its  affiliates 
has  been  Involved  In  Southeast  Asian  oil  ex- 
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ploratlon  and  whether  Gulf  Oil  or  any  of  Its 
aflaiiates  has  offered,  or  will  offer,  a  bid  on 
any  or  all  of  the  South  Vietnamese  offshore 
oil  leases  that  might  be  offered  for  sale  later 
this  year. 

In  the  area  generally  referred  to  as  South- 
east Asia,  through  subsidiaries.  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation  is  engaged  In  exploration  activ- 
ities In  Australia,  Indonesia  and  Thailand. 
Neither  Gulf  Oil,  nor  any  of  Its  subsidiaries, 
has  any  investment  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos 
or  Cambodia,  nor  has  any  offer  been  made 
with  respect  to  any  South  Vietnamese  off- 
shore oil  leases. 

As  an  International  oil  company  we  have 
an  obligation  to  our  shareholders  as  well  as 
to  the  economy  to  continue  our  search  for 
the  reserves  needed  to  meet  the  ever  Increas- 
ing demands  of  the  world  for  petroleum  and 
its  products.  If  there  Is  a  possibility  of  dis- 
covering oil  in  an  area  belonging  to  a  nation 
recognized  by  our  Federal  Government,  If  the 
terms  are  acceptable  and  If  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable probability  that  the  governing  body 
of  that  nation  will  honor  contractual  pro- 
visions covering  an  oil  company's  rights  to 
explore  and  produce,  then  we  will  seriously 
consider  whether  Gulf  Oil  should  take  the 
business  risk  of  investment  of  sizable  sunts 
of  money  in  that  area  In  an  effort  to  locate 
new  petroleum  reserves. 

The  oil  business  Is  a  high  risk  business. 
That  is  why  we  are  obliged  to  play  our  cards 
close  to  our  chests,  so  to  speak,  so  far  as 
future  plans  are  concerned.  It  would  be 
detrimental  to  Gulf  Oil's  interests  to  divulge 
what  our  intentions  are  with  respect  to  fu- 
ture investment  and  activity  in  Southeast 
Asia  or.  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  R.  Dorset. 


Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  5, 1971. 
Hun.  James  Abourezk. 
llou\r  c'  R'  prcsrntatires, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAR    Ci'NGRESSMAN    ABOUREZK :     Thls    IS    Ih 

response  to  your  letter  of  March  2  concern- 
ing oil  exploration  off  the  coast  of  South 
Vlttnum. 

First,  let  me  state  that  at  the  present  time 
Mobil  has  no  operations  or  concessions  In 
South  Vietnam.  We  do  not  market  there.  We 
have  no  refineries.  We  have  no  exploration 
and  producing  operations,  nor  have  we  any 
concessions  from  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment which  would  allow  us  to  engage  In 
exploration  and  producing  work. 

We  are  aware,  as  you  are,  that  the  South 
Vietnam  government  did  promulgate  a  law 
which  would  allow  them  to  grant  concessions 
to  explore  for  and  produce  oil  In  offshore  areas 
tailing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  South 
Vietnam.  As  of  this  date,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  the  South  Vietnam  government 
has  not  promulgated  any  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  bids  for  concessions  in 
these  areas  could  be  made.  At  this  time 
neither  Mobil  nor  any  of  its  affiliates  has 
made  any  offer  for  any  concessions  In  South 
Vietnam,  nor  are  there  any  conditions  in 
existence  which  would  allow  us  to  bid  at 
tliis  time.  Whether  or  not  we  will  bid,  should 
South  Vietnam  establish  conditions  allow- 
ing such  a  bid,  would  depend  upon  all  cir- 
cumstances in  existence  at  that  time. 
Sincerely, 

William  P.  Tavoulareas. 

Sun  Oil  Co., 
P}iiladclphia,  Pa.,  March  11,  1971. 
Hon.  Jamks  Abourezk, 
Hon.ie  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Abourezk:  Mr.  Dunlop  asked 
ttiat  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  2,  1971, 
concerning  offshore  South  Vietnam, 
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A  number  of  oil  companies  recently  have 
been  engaged  In  conducting  reconaissance 
seismic  surveys  In  the  territorial  waters  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  purpose  of  these  sur- 
veys was  to  find  whether  or  not  geologic  con- 
ditions exist  that  may  be  favorable  to  the 
accumulation  of  petroleum.  The  actual  pres- 
ence of  jietroleum,  of  course.  Is  impossible 
to  determine  without  drilling  a  well.  Since 
no  drilling  has  been  done,  press  reports  of 
the  existence  of  a  potentially  valuable  oU 
field,  offshore  South  Vietnam,  are  unfounded. 

Neither  Sun  OU  Company  nor  any  of  its 
affiliates  have  participated  In  any  such  ex- 
ploratory programs  off  the  coast  of  South 
Vietnam,  nor  are  we  planning  to  bid  for  any 
leases  that  may  be  offered  In  the  immediate 
future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  DwAYNi  Taylor. 
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Thank  you  for  writing  as  you  did,  and  I 
trust  this  is  the  information  you  desire. 
Sincerely, 

J.  E.  Heston. 


Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y..  March  12,  1971. 
Hon.  James  Abouhezk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Abourezk:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  2,  I  would  like  to  in- 
form you  that  neither  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  nor  any  of  its  affiliates  is  Involved 
In  Southeastern  Asian  oil  exploration  except 
on  acreage  in  Indonesian  waters  north  of  the 
Island  of  Java.  Atlantic  Rlchfield's  Inter- 
national Division  is  constantly  appraising 
and  updating  information  on  potential  oil 
deposits  all  over  the  world.  Neither  Atlantic 
Richfield  nor  any  of  its  affiliates  has  offered 
any  bid  on  any  South  Vietnamese  oil  leases. 
Whether  or  not  Atlantic  Richfield  will.  In  the 
future,  offer  a  bid  on  any  South  Vietnam 
off-shore  oil  leases  is  purely  speculative  and 
would  depend  on  the  circumstances  that 
exist  at  the  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  S.  Bradshaw. 

Shell  Oil  Co., 
Washingt07i,  D.C,  March  9, 1971. 
Hon.  Jat.'.es  Abourezk, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Abourezk:  Yomt  letter  of  March 
2  has  been  referred  to  me.  In  this  connection 
I  might  mention  that  Mr,  McCurdy  retired 
from  Shell  Oil  Company  at  the  end  of  1969. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Kemball-Cook  is  now  our  President. 
As  you  may  know,  until  1970  Shell  Oil 
Company  restricted  itself  to  operations  with- 
in the  U.S.A.;  however,  beginning  last  year 
we  embarked  on  an  exploration  venture  in 
Canada  and  are  currently  looking  for  ex- 
ploration prospects  elsewhere.  I  can  assure 
you  that  our  plans  thus  far  have  not  been 
projected  outside  this  hemisphere. 

Should  you  have  any  other  questions, 
plea.se  do  not  liesitate  to  let  me  hear  from 
you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  C.  Perkins. 

Vice  President. 

Cities  Service  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  8,  1971. 
Hon.  James  Abourezk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  2  requesting  Information  con. 
cernlng  our  Interest  In  exploration  and  de- 
velopment activities  off  the  coast  of  South 
Viet  Nam  and  neighboring  countries. 

TTiis  is  to  advise  you  that  we  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  Viet  Nam  area  nor  are  we  aware 
of  any  bidding  activity  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, since  1968,  we  have  been  working  with 
a  major  concession  in  the  Java  Sea  off  Indo- 
nesia. 


Ashland  Oil,  Inc.. 
Ashland.  Ky.,  March  6,  1971. 
Hon.  James  Abourezk, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Abourezk  :  With  reference  to  your 
letter  of  March  2  regarding  offshore  South 
Viet  Nam  oil  exploration  activities,  we  have 
been  studying  the  situation  but  have  not 
reached  a  decision  on  bidding. 

As  I  am  sure  you  can  ap>preclate,  while  the 
area    may    have    great    geological    merit    it 
would,  nonetheless,  seem  to  be  fraught  with 
considerable  political  peril. 
Cordially  yours, 

Orin  E.  Atkins. 

Signal  On.  and  Gas  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  .March  8,  1971. 

Hon.  JA.MES  .'iBOUREZK, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Abourezk:  This  Is  In  answer 
to  your  letter  of  March  2nd  inquiring  as  to 
our  interest,  if  any,  in  Southeast  Asian  oU 
exploration. 

As  of  this  date,  neither  Signal  nor  any  of 
its  aflaiiates  has  offered,  or  had  any  inten- 
tion of  offering,  a  bid  on  any  or  all  the 
South  Vietnamese  offshore  oil  leases.  While 
this  states  our  present  situation,  it  could 
change  In  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

F.  D.  Lortscher. 


Occhjental  Petroleum  Corp.. 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  March  12, 1971. 
Hon.  James  Abourezk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Abourezk:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  2,  1971,  directed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Wlllers  who  has  handed  it 
to  me  for  reply.  Occidental  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration has  not  been  involved  in  Southeast 
Asian  oil  exploration  and  has  not  to  this 
date  considered  offering  a  bid  on  any  or  all 
South  Vietnamese  offshore  oil  leases  that 
may  be  offered. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  F.  Reid, 

The  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  10, 1971. 
Hon  Jam£s  Abourezk, 
House  of  Representatievs, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Aboutiezk:  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  2,  1971. 

This  company  has  no  plans  at  all  to  bid 
on  any  of  the  South  Vietnamese  off-shore 
oil  leases  to  which  you  refer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alton  Whitehouse. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  social  security  bill  and  increase 
which  passed  the  House  yesterday.  This 
was  consistent  with  my  support  for 
much-needed  increases  in  this  legislation 
over  the  years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
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GRAVE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CON- 
CERNS STIMULATED  BY  TRANS- 
ALASKAN  PIPELINE  PROPOSAL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALITORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  statement  concerning 
the  proposal  for  a  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line from  R.  W.  Solberg  of  Wakiut  Creek, 
Calif.  Mr.  Solberg  raises  some  very  sa- 
lient questions  in  regard  to  this  project. 
He  calls  attention  to  grave  environ- 
mental concerns  stimulated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  pipeline.  Both  the  environ- 
ment of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  pos- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
spect to  ecological  questions  are  involved. 
I.  therefore,  would  like  to  submit  Mr. 
Solberg's  comments  for  consideration  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
His  comments  follow : 

Walnut  Creek.  Calif.. 

March  3.  1971. 

Director, 

Bureau,  of  Land  Management.   V.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  part  of  the  Trans- Alaska  oil 
pipeline  hearings,  will  you  please  Include  the 
following  statement  In  the  hearing  record : 

■This  pipeline  project  should  not  be  given 
the  precipitate  approval  sought  by  its  spon- 
sors. Rather,  we  should  follow  Canada's  ex- 
ample of  deliberate  and  cautious  procedure 
In  examining  and  testing  their  pipeline  plans, 
reinforced  by  appropriate  scientific  studies. 
Usted  below  are  some  of  the  reasons  I  urge 
such  a  course  be  followed. 

"1  This  project  Is  now  the  first  major  test 
of  the  1969  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  That  test  has  crucial  and  precedent- 
setting  import  for  the  direction  in  which  the 
Executive  Branch  will  move  under  the  Act. 
We  cannot  afford,  upon  Us  Initial  major  test, 
to  subvert  the  purpose  and  policy  of  this 
Act. 

"2  In  urgmg  all  possible  haste,  supporters 
are  u.lng  at  least  two  mutually  incompatible 
arguments;  one.  that  Immfdlate  extraction  Is 
required  for  national  security,  and  a  second, 
that  America  needs  this  oil  to  help  meet  our 
expanding  demand.  Obviously,  exploitation 
now  will  deplete  reserves  that  may  be  needed 
later  In  a  national  emergency.  Moreover,  the 
president  of  Atlantic  Richfield  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  Prudhoe  Bay  .  .  .  "le 
not  the  answer  to  a  nation's  need". 

-3.  One  of  the  three  amazing  conclusions 
set  forth  In  Interior's  January  Draft  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  for  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  states  that  'Construction  and 
operation  of  the  proposed  .  .  .  pipeline  ,  .  . 
would  reduce  foreseeable  environmental  costs 
to  acceptable  levels'.  Acceptable  to  whom? 
How  can  environmental  costs  be  classed  as 
acceptable'  when  the  Statement  Itself  ad- 
mits that  376  miles  of  the  proposed  789  mile 
route  are  now  considered  questionable  as  re- 
gards the  appropriate  mode  of  construction? 
When  no  approved  design  has  been  developed 
for  above-ground  pipe?  When  through  the 
southern  two-thirds  of  its  route,  the  pro- 
posed pipeline  wUl  traverse  areas  known  to 
be  subject  to  large  earthquakes? 

"These  questions  and  others  are  raised  in 
the  Statement.  In  light  of  their  significance, 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  classify  environmen- 
tal costs  as  'acceptable'. 

"4.  A  prudent  and  sound  policy  for  admin- 
istering national  resources  and  minimizing 
environmental  destruction  should  be  based 
on  the  long-term  public  Interest.  It  should 
not  be  bent  or  warped  to  suit  the  short-term 
gain  of  private  interests. 
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"I  believe  the  public  Interest  reqvUres  that 
further  exploration  of  alternatives  should  be 
conducted  before  granting  the  pipeline  right- 
of-way.  Trans-Canada  pipelines,  now  under 
intensive  study,  may.  In  the  end.  pose  fewer 
problems  and  hazards  than  the  Trans-Alaska 
route. 

"5.  Last  but  not  least  Is  the  Impact  upon 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  certain  to  be 
highly  significant;  the  certain  destruction  of 
the  Isolated  character  of  Alaska's  Brooks 
Range;  the  Impact  on  the  fragile  tundra  of 
the  100-foot  pipeline  right-of-way  plus  a 
separate  200-foot  right-of-way  for  the  pro- 
posed road. 

"In  the  light  of  the  legal,  engineering,  en- 
vironmental and  other  grave  doubts  with 
which  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  proposal  is 
fraught,  I  ask  that  the  application  for  a 
right-of-way  be  rejected.  Until  such  time  as 
alternatives  have  been  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly explored,  and  until  questions  of  engi- 
neering and  mode  of  construction  have  been 
resolved,  this  project  should  be  delayed  as  a 
matter  of  America's  national  Interest". 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Director,  for  the  courtesy 
of  including  this  statement  In  the  hearing 
record. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  W.  SOLBIRO. 
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tinguished  families  of  Illinois'  12th  Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  will  gather  to  honor 
Suzie  Metzler  at  the  "Salute  to  Suzie 
Dinner"— and  I  expect  the  privilege  of 
being  among  those  on  hand  to  honor  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  anxious  that 
you  and  my  other  colleagues  in  the  UB. 
House  of  Representatives  are  made  aware 
of  the  respect  and  affection  In  which 
Suzie  Metzler  is  held  by  her  friends  and 
neighbors — and  I  am  proud  to  be  In- 
cluded among  those  who  will  be  paying 
tribute  to  her  on  "her  day."  I  congratu- 
late the  Warren  Township  Republican 
Women's  Club  for  arranging  this  affair, 
and  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  club's 
president — George  Anne  "Mrs.  Robert" 
Depke. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  OF  THE  BU- 
REAU OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  IS  IN 
THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
INDIAN 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
significant  that  my  long-time  frt«^d. 
Suzie  (Mrs.  Harvey)  Metzler,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Lake  County  Republican 
Federation  and  of  the  Lake  County  Re- 
publican Central  Committee,  is  being 
honored  in  my  congressional  district  on 
Saturday,  March  28.  1971. 

The  "Salute  to  Suzie  Dinner"  provides 
an  opportunity  for  her  many  long-time 
friends  and  admirers  to  recount  some  of 
the  contributions  which  she  has  made  to 
the  political  and  civic  life  of  Lake 
County,  ni.,  and  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  if  any  of  us 
who  would  question  that  political  activ- 
ity Is  among  the  noblest  work  which  can 
be  performed— for  it  is  through  poUtical 
action  that  we  construct  our  public  lead- 
ershifc  and  continue  to  achieve  the  great 
goals  of  freedom  which  characterizes  our 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Suzie  Metzler  is  no  new- 
comer to  political  affairs.  During  most  of 
her  lifetime,  she  has  worked  at  the  grass- 
roots level  of  our  political  system — serv- 
ing as  Lake  County  Republican  chair- 
woman and  as  president  of  the  Wauke- 
gan  Women's  Republican  Club.  For  the 
past  10  years,  Suzie  Metzler  has  been  at 
the  helm  of  our  Republican  county  orga- 
nizations and,  in  her  calm  and  winning 
way,  she  has  Indeed  held  the  organiza- 
tions together  and  combined  the  various 
parts  into  a  unified  whole.  In  a  sense,  she 
has  epitomized  the  expression  which  our 
President  has  emphasized  of  "bringing 
us  together." 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  her  talents 
as  an  eCfectlve  and  capable  executive 
secretary,  Suzie  Metzler  has  fulfilled  ad- 
mirably her  multiple  roles  as  daughter, 
wife  and  mother  in  one  of  the  most  dis- 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  those  who  might  doubt  that  the  re- 
o'-ganization  plan  cf  the  BIA  ic  felt  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  I  urge 
that  he  read  this  forthright  and  decisive 
speech.  Peter  MacDonald  is  not  only  a 
great  Navajo  leader,  a  great  Indian 
leader  but  truly  a  great  American. 

The  .speech  follows: 
Addres';  of  Peter  MacDonald.  Chairman  of 
The   Navajo   Tribal   Council  to   The  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Indian  Self-Detbr- 

MINATION    AT    KANSAS    CITY,    MO  ,    MARCH    8. 

Some  of  you  have  said  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  has  not  fully  cooperated  with  other 
tribes  In  the  common  cau.^es  of  all  Indians— 
That  the  Navajos  have  stood  apart  from  the 
common  battle. 

You  are  right!  Many  times  we  have  tasen 
a  position  without  due  regard  for  our  Indian 
brothers.  Today  we  break  that  pattern.  We 
desire  to  Join  with  all  of  you  In  united  sup- 
port of  self-determination  for  all  Indians. 

Last  July  8,  I  rejoiced  when  President 
Nixon  declared  "The  time  has  come  to  break 
decisively  with  the  past  and  to  create  the 
conditions  for  a  new  era  in  which  the  Indian 
future  is  determined  by  Indian  acta  and 
Indian  decisions." 

Today  I  no  longer  rejoice.  It  Is  rumored 
that  the  administration  may  abandon  that 
policy.  It  la  said  that  the  reorganization  of 
the  bureau  which  is  Indian-designed  and 
which  Indians  would  put  Into  effect  la  about 
to  go  down  the  drain.  It  Is  reported  that 
those  who  have  always  opposed  Indian  self- 
determination  are  now  succeeding  In  their 
"divide  and  conquer"  strategy.  It  U  reportea 
that  area  directors  who  have  opposed  Indian 
■=elf -determination  for  30  years  and  who  have 
kept  Indians  in  a  state  of  dependency  are 
continuing  their  efforts  to  keep  us  as 
dependents. 

They  are  not  coming  out  In  the  open— 
they  never  do— since  they  are  more  effective 
using  Indian  against  Indian.  They  are  spread- 
ing confusion,  doubt  and  fear— and  the 
very  people  who  never  consulted  with  us  m 
the  past,  are  now  Invoking  the  magic  wordB 
"lack  of  consultation"  to  destroy  the  first 
genuine  opportunity  for  self-determination 
which  Indians  have  been  offered  in  my  me- 
tlme.  It  is  likely  to  be  the  last  such  oppor- 
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tunlty  If  we  do  not  seize  It  now  and  hold 
firmly  together  as  one  united  group. 

For  many  months  there  have  been  prees 
releases  Indicating  that  one  tribal  leader  or 
another  was  unhappy  or  Insulted  because 
he  was  not  consulted — consulted  before  pol- 
icies truly  providing  us  the  most  freedom 
and  flexibility  ever  seen  were  made  known 
to  the  public.  Neither  were  the  Navajos 
"consulted"  but  we  believe  that  our  freedom 
Is  more  important  than  being  Indignant  at 
the  bad  manners  of  the  bureau.  Surely  you 
all  must  believe  In  your  hearts  that  the 
present  opportunity  for  self-determination  Is 
more  Important  than  fussing  about  which 
of  us  are  offended  because  we  were  not 
treated  with  the  courtesy  our  posts  as  lead- 
ers should  demand.  A  starving  man  must  get 
the  food  in  his  belly — he  does  not  worry 
about  the  correct  spoon.  He  must  eat!  Like- 
wise, those  of  us  who  are  hungry  for  self- 
determination  should  take  what  has  been 
thrust  upon  us  without  worrying  about  how 
we  got  such  good  fortune.  Take  what  has 
been  offered — then  complain.  If  you  will, 
about  how  you  got  It. 

From  the  first  days  when  the  white  man 
landed  on  our  shores,  he  was  able  to  find 
some  of  us  who  would  pretend  to  speak  for 
our  people  and  sign  away  our  peoples'  rights, 
our  land  and  our  future.  And  they  always 
give  the  white  man  a  piece  of  paper  which 
said  the  Indians  had  consented  to  the  "give- 
away". So  you  see  we  have  been  "consulted" 
ever  since  Plymouth  Rock.  There  will  always 
be  Indians  who  can  be  used  by  others  as  It 
Is  with  all  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 
It  Is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  that  none  of 
our  people  can  be  used  to  prevent  self- 
determination. 

It  18  an  old  story — Chief  Tecumseh  told  his 
people  In  1810:  "A  few  chiefs  have  no  right 
to  barter  away  hunting  grounds  that  belong 
to  all  the  Indians — for  a  few  paltry  presents 
or  a  keg  of  whiskey.  It  requires  all  people 
to  make  a  bargain  for  all." 

Today  a  few  chiefs  may  be  bargaining 
away  the  opportunity,  of  all  Indian  people, 
for  self-determination.  It  is  not  solely  their 
fault,  as  old-line  bureaucrats,  the  area  di- 
rectors and  superintendents,  have  now 
banded  together  to  attempt  to  find  a  few 
tribal  leaders  to  provide  the  Uluslon  of 
Indian  oppjosltlon — an  Uluslon  created  from 
fear,  friendship  or  dependency.  Let  us  work 
together  to  stop  any  internal  disorder. 

They  are  fighting  this  new  day  in  Indian 
affairs  which  President  Nixon  has  proclaimed, 
which  Vice-President  Agnew  has  proclaimed 
and  which  Commissioner  Bruce  and  his 
Indian  team  have  moved  so  effectively  to 
carry  out.  Do  not  let  your  dissatisfaction 
with  the  urban  Indian  situation  or  other 
unrelated  matters  lead  you  from  the  feast 
of  freedom  which  has  been  offered. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  for  all  Indian 
people — only  for  myself  and  my  own  people 
which  make  up  the  largest  Indian  nation. 
We  are  one-third  of  all  reservation  Indians. 

I  plead  with  all  of  you  to  act  together  In 
supporting  the  jxiUcy  and  the  actions  of  this 
administration. 

Let  me  be  more  specific: 

We  should  all  support  the  system  of 
rotation  of  area  directors  and  superin- 
tendents. 

We  should  all  support  the  contracting 
out  to  Indian  tribes  the  functions  which  In 
the  past  had  been  carried  out  by  non- 
Indians. 

We  should  support  the  use  of  the  "Buy 
Indian  Act"  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  pur- 
chase services  from  Indians  which  before 
were  performed  by  Bureau  employees. 

We  should  support  the  redeslgnatlon 
of  area  ofDcee  and  area  directors  as  people  to 
provide  services  and  we  should  support  the 
elimination  of  the  old  concept  of  Bureau  offi- 
cials as  people  who  administer  our  Uvea,  our 
affairs  and  our  destiny. 
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These  are  bold  changes — Important 
changes — historic  changes  I 

Can  any  of  us  dare  to  oppose  these  policies 
and  take  this  oppyortunlty  from  our  people? 
Surely  there  can  be  no  more  than  a  scattered 
handful  who  Insist  on  making  a  lot  of  noise 
at  the  expense  of  600,000  Indians  who  have 
waited  so  long  for  real  self-determination. 
Who  among  us  can  seriously  opjwse  freedom? 
Let  us  consider  who  has  spoken  out — have 
the  urban  Indians  spoken?  No,  yet  they  con- 
stitute almost  half  of  our  total  number.  Has 
Indian  youth  opposed  this  policy?  No,  yet 
Indian  youth  represents  more  than  60%  of 
the  total  Indian  population.  Has  the  reser- 
vation Indian  spoken?  Only  a  few,  and  these 
few  have  complained  more  about  the  bad 
manners  of  the  Bureau,  rather  than  In  op- 
position to  self-determination. 

We  should  not  let  a  handful  divide  the 
rest  of  us. 

The  bogan,  the  teepee,  and  the  long  house 
divided  against  each  other  will  not  stand — 
and  we  wUl  not  survive.  That  Is  exactly  what 
some  of  the  BIA  administrators  are  counting 
on.  They  hope  to  buy  time — they  want  to 
stop  this  forward  motion.  Every  delay  pro- 
vides them  with  a  new  chance  to  stir  dlssen- 
tlon,  cause  confusion  and  undermine  those 
of  us  who  work  for  real  change  and  great 
progress.  Time  Is  on  their  side  unless  we  take 
a  united  stand  now. 

I  have  sjxjken  of  the  complaints  about 
lack  of  consultation.  They  are  a  smoke 
screen — A  phony  tactic. 

We  have  been  offered  a  choice:  To  keep 
thing?  as  they  are.  or  to  accept  change  at 
whatever  pace  and  In  whatever  way  we  de- 
cide. Many  think  that  the  Bureau  has  not 
gone  far  enough.  Our  area  director  believes 
that  the  rotation  system  should  have  been 
made  mandatory  rather  than  voluntary. 
That  way  the  ties  which  the  old  bureacrats 
have,  the  strings  by  which  they  manipulated 
Indians,  the  dependency  that  they  cultivate 
and  perpetrate  will  be  destroyed  once  and 
for  all. 

You  do  not  nibble  at  the  chain  of  slavery — 
you  cut  It  through  clean!  Once  and  for  all! 

But  the  Nixon  administration  has  been 
more  gentle.  It  has  said :  If  we  do  not  want 
to  stand  on  our  own  two  feet,  that  is  our 
choice.  But  if  we  do  want  to  stand  tall,  then 
the  administration  will  respect  our  wishes — 
It  has  said :  If  we  wish  to  take  over  certain 
functions,  then  we  can  choose  which  func- 
tions we  want  to  take  over;  we  choose  the 
time  period  and  If  we  fall  or  find  it  too  dif- 
ficult we  can  give  It  back  and  the  old  ar- 
rangement wlU  be  restored. 

I  call  that  a  good  deal — no  one  ever  sold 
me  a  car  with  that  kind  of  guarantee  and 
no  one  ever  took  anything  from  an  Indian 
and  offered  to  give  it  back  again  when  an 
Indian  wants  it  back. 

It  Is  very  easy  and  popular  to  have  some- 
one serve  as  a  whipping  boy  and  scapegoat. 
It  Is  easy  to  let  someone  else  make  the  de- 
cision and  then  blame  him  for  the  conse- 
quences. Then  you  can  sound  like  a  big  mili- 
tant and  declare  that  If  you  had  the  power 
to  make  the  decisions,  you  would  not  make 
such  mistakes.  That  Is  easy  and  lrresp)onsl- 
ble. 

It  Is  much  tougher  when  the  Bureau  turns 
around  and  says:  All  right,  you  make  the 
decision — If  you  want  the  power,  you  can 
have  It.  If  you  want  the  positions,  you  can 
have  them.  If  you  want  to  run  the  programs, 
you  can  have  them. 

But  then  we  have  no  scapegoat — we  can- 
not pass  the  blame  to  someone  else.  We  have 
to  take  responslblUty  and  that  Is  what  self- 
deternUnatlon  means. 

I  have  enough  confidence  In  my  people  and 
In  all  Indian  peoples  to  believe  that  together 
we  can  meet  this  challenge.  Some  of  you 
may  not  share  this  confidence — some  may 
be  afraid  that  you  lack  the  ability  or 
strength  to  take  on  the  Job.  No  one  Is  fore- 
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Ing  any  of  us,  we  simply  have  been  offered 
our  choice. 

Above  all  let  us  not  deprive  our  people  of 
the  choice  of  self-determination  by  crying 
"tennlnatlon",  "coercion"  and  "lack  of  con- 
siUtatlon",  If  anyone  wants  to  keep  the  Bu- 
reau In  Its  old  form  a  scapegoat  to  blame 
and  to  lean  and  depend  on,  that  is  his  de- 
cision, but  do  not  spoil  It  for  aU  of  the  rest 
of  us  who  have  waited  so  long  for  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  the  world  on  an  equal 
footing. 

As  a  final  word — let  us  speak  with  one 
voice  in  supporting  the  self-determination 
policies  presented  for  our  consideration 
here — let  us  before  we  leave  this  conference 
pass  a  resolution  unanimously  supporting 
the  new  policies  for  self-determination. 


NIXON-REAGAN  WELFARE  REFORM 
APPROACHES  COMPARED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, discussed  the  welfare  reform  ap- 
proaches of  both  President  Nixon  and 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  of  California. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Amerlcsui  people  In  this 
most  important  subject  I  place  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Otm  Welfaes  Program  a  Monstrotts, 

CONSCrlfINO   OUTRACB 

Welfare — the  program  known  by  that 
name — has  been  called  "the  shame  of  a  na- 
tion." President  Nixon  has  characterized  It  as 
"a  monstrous,  consuming  outrage."  And  the 
descriptions  do  not  exaggerate.  It  Is  mon- 
strous In  Its  dimensions — and  growing.  It  Is 
consuming  In  the  Insatiable  appetite — feed- 
ing at  the  trough  which  politicians  replenish 
with  greater  outpourings  of  taxpayer  dollars. 
It  Is  outrsigeotis  In  Its  contempt  for  prin- 
ciple, moral  and  economic;  and  for  any  sense 
of  responsibility  on  either  the  receiving  or 
the  dispensing  end  of  the  hablt-formlng. 
Eomethlng-for-nothlng  handout. 

To  say  that  Is  not  to  discredit  the  Impulse 
of  charity  for  the  helpless.  There  are  such  In 
this  land — and  toward  them  a  reasoning  hu- 
manitarian duty  exists.  They  are  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old,  who  cannot  help 
themselves:  and  they  may  Include  the  physi- 
cally or  mentally  Incapacitated.  But  there  are 
no  such  numbers  of  these  as  to  account  for 
the  millions  now  on  relief,  and  the  current 
Increase  now  estimated  at  200.000  a  month. 
The  valid  needs  do  not  exist  In  such  propor- 
tions as  to  require  the  estimated  current  cost 
of  $15  billion  a  year. 

It  Is  a  political  truism  that  everybody  talks 
about  "welfare" — and  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing It^ — especially  at  campaign  time;  but  no- 
body does  much  about  It.  It  Is  a  sensitive 
subject,  but  the  sensitivity  needs  to  be  on 
the  public  side:  In  which  It  Is  not  only  a 
thorn,  but  an  Infection  poisoning  the  body 
politic,  and  threatening  to  wreck  both  the 
social  and  the  economic  structure  thereof. 

The  one  man  In  a  position  of  major  stew- 
ardship, consistent  In  his  treatment  of  this 
subject — propKJSlng  reallstlcallv  to  match 
deeds  with  words — Is  California  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  hasn't  marched  up  the  campaign 
hill  only  to  retreat  when  the  chips  were  down. 
Among  his  proposals — for  whose  enactment 
he  Is  stumping  the  state — Is  the  requirement 
that  unemployed  able-bodied  welfare  redp- 
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lents  register  for  public-assistance  work  force 
projects  aimed  at  making  California  a  better 
place  to  live.  That  would  not  only  make  some 
jobs— it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  getting 
a  Job  done,  looking  to  recovery  of  a  major 
principle  in  constituent  character. 

Pew  men  in  public  life,  especially  positions 
of  leadership  therein,  have  put  emphasis  on 
that  principle.  They  have  Ignored  it,  or  ridden 
over  it  roughshod— to  the  point  that  welfare 
has  become  a  way  of  life,  for  families  now 
numbering  into  the  millions,  some  of  which 
are  in  their  third  generation  of  free-loading, 
and  are  organized  against  any  reform  that 
would  put  them  to  work. 

A  barnacle  load  of  such  weight  and  dimen- 
sions can  sink  the  ship  of  state — can  swamp 
it  financially;  and  ultimately,  if  corrective 
measures  are  not  taken  to  prevent  their  po- 
litical control,  can  take  over  whatever  may 
be  salvaged. 

Significantly,  Governor  Reagan  Is  begin- 
ning this  reform  movement  In  his  own  state — 
which  would  be  Exhibit  A  in  the  matter  of 
responsibility,  solvency,  and  self-respect.  It 
could,  as  he  sees  It,  show  the  rest  of  the 
country  the  way  out  of  Its  problem.  It  Is  as 
elementary  as  the  pride  and  self-help  prin- 
ciples with  which  this  free  land  started  out — 
further  sustained  by  the  conviction  stated 
and  shared,  that  every  right  carries  with  it  a 
responsibility;  whether  it  is  the  unalienable 
rights  stated  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— or  that  of  bringing  children  into  the 
world.  These  are  among  the  areas  where  lack 
of  a  commensurate  resp>onslbllity  can  despoil. 
Impoverish,  and  sink  the  ship. 

The  nation  did  not  reach  this  day  of 
reckoning  In  an  instant — or  last  year — or  In 
the  last  decade.  It  has  been  skidding  along 
on  this  same  downhill  course  for  more  than 
30  years  of  political  welfare-exploitation,  and 
reckless  social  engineering. 

It  cannot  be  corrected,  nor  wholly  re- 
formed, overnight. 

But  It  must  begin — somewhere,  and  now.  It 
could  well  be  by  a  promising  start  in  Califor- 
nia, under  the  responsible  leadership  of  one 
who  has  not  changed  his  tune,  or  the  major 
premise  with  which  he  started  out,  since 
constituents  accepted  him  on  his  declaration 
of  policy  and  Intent. 

In  the  Judgment  of  this  newspaper,  the 
absolutely  vital  reform  of  a  welfare  system 
that  ls~as  called — "a  monstrous,  consuming 
outrage"  cannot  come  from  the  proposals  of 
a  guaranteed  annual  Income,  as  now  espoused 
by  President  Nixon's  administration.  That 
could  only  worsen  the  dilemma  and  com- 
pound its  costs. 

The  Banner  strongly  commended  Mr.  Nix- 
on's own  determined  e.xpression.  at  Knox- 
ville  during  the  presidential  campaign,  that 
"Rather  than  placing  more  millions  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  we  must  have  more  millions  on 
payrolls."  It  pointed  out  its  own  opposition 
to  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  In  an  edi- 
torial upholding  the  policy  he  stated  In  that 
campaign — wherein  he  said.  "One  of  the  rea- 
sons I  do  not  accept  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come or  a  negative  income  tax  Is  because 
of  my  conviction  that  doing  so,  first,  would 
not  end  poverty;  and  second,  while  It  might 
be  a  substitute  for  welfare.  It  could  have  a 
very  detrimental  effect  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  American  people." 

You  dont,  after  all,  convalesce  by  Inten- 
sifying an  Illness.  You  don't  get  people  off 
welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls  by  making  It 
even  approximately  as  profitable  to  stay  on 
the  former. 

Oovernor  Reagan  has  advanced  a  prac- 
tical plan — an  alternative  to  the  route  of 
disaster  until  now  pursued. 

He  is  right,  and  the  majority  of  adult, 
thinking  Americans  know  It. 
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OUR  POSITION  ON  INDOCHINA 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration  is  currently  going  to 
great  lengths  and  making  considerable 
effort  to  communicate  one  message:  the 
United  States  will  not  request,  pressure, 
urge,  or  stop  the  South  Vietnamese  from 
invading  North  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  administration  spokesmen  go 
even  further,  implying  the  United  States 
could  commit  its  forces  to  aid  such  a 
mission. 

First.  During  an  interview  on  the  CBS 
Morning  News  on  February  26,  1971,  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs,  pre- 
sumed that  the  President  alone  shall  de- 
cide such  matters  as  whether  American 
forces  can  be  committed  to  an  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  following  exchange  between  Mr. 
Bernard  Kalb  of  CBS  Nev/s  '  Interviewer) 
and  Mr.  Kissinger  is  taken  from  the 
transcript  of  that  interview. 

INTEBVUWEB.  Dr.  Klsslnger.  could  we  get 
your  thoughts  on  what  we've  been  hearing 
about  in  a  speculative  sense  of  the  Presi- 
dent not  ruling  out  the  possibility  Presi- 
dent Thieu  indicating  that  something  might 
be  underway  at  sometime  In  the  future,  his 
office  charging  about  some  move  by  the 
South  Viet  Nam,  that  is.  Into  the  North? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Well,  it's  a  novel  problem 
because  so  far  It's  North  Viet  Nam  that  In- 
vaded all  the  neighboring  countries  and  the 
idea  that  any  of  the  Indo-Chinese  coun- 
tries might  be  invading  North  Viet  Nam 
would  have  been  unthinkable,  even  a  year 
ago.  So  that  this  Indicates  a  certain  evolu- 
tion m  the  relative  balance  of  strength. 

Interviewer.  Any  change  of  the  evolution 
iDecomlng  a  reality? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Well,  It's  not  the  dominant 
probability  at  this  moment. 

Interviewer.  Well,  who  would  decide  that. 
Doctor?  The  South  Vietnamese  or  us? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Well,  the  United  States  will 
certainly  decide,  as  the  President  has  pointed 
out,  about  any  American  participation.  The 
South  Vietnamese  could  not  Involve  us  In 
any  military-  move  by  any  American  forces 
even  of  a  purely  logistic  nature  without  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States, 

According  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  Is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  any  American  military  move. 

Second.  One  week  later  during  his  na- 
tionally broadcast  news  conference.  Mr. 
Nixon  commented  on  the  possibility  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  invading  the 
North.  He  said: 

President  Thieu  has  to  take  the  position 
that  unless  the  North  Vietnamese  leave  the 
South  Vietnamese  alone,  he  has  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  going  against  the  North. 
That  is  his  position,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
speculate  on  what  position  he  might  take 
In  the  future.  In  order  to  defend  himself, 
the  right  of  self-defense.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  being  attacked,  he  Is  not  attack- 
ing North  Vietnam. 

Now,  the  third  question  Is  this  one — 
whether  or  not  the  United  States,  through  Its 
air  power,  might  support  a  South  Vietnamese 
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operation  against  North  Vietnam?  The  an- 
swer  to  that  is  that  no  such  plan  is  under 
consideration  In  this  government. 

He  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
future  consideration  or  implementation 
of  a  plan  to  invade  North  Vietnam. 

Third.  Before  the  winter  conference  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  here  In 
Washington,  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  continued  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  Nixon  position.  Speaking  on 
March  8,  1971,  he  said: 

There  is  no  reason,  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  as  strong  as  they  are.  why  they 
should  be  under  any  restrictions  militarily. 

Mr.  Rogers  continued  that  the  aggres- 
sive posture  taken  recently  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  means  that  it  is  no 
longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  If  a 
nation  fights  a  defensive  war,  the  enemy 
dictates  the  time  and  place  of  battle. 
"And  you  all  know  what  that  means." 

Regrettably,  the  Nixon  administration 
means  that  American  forces  are  likely  to 
be  committed  to  supporting,  at  least,  an 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam.  Even  though 
Mr.  Nixon  did  not  spell  out  specifically 
in  his  press  conference  the  probability 
of  such  American  participation,  he  point- 
edly refused  to  eliminate  it. 

The  American  people  have  heard 
enough  of  tliis  before — before  Vietnam, 
before  Cambodia,  before  Laos.  That  is 
why  seven  out  of  10  Americans  recently 
questioned  by  the  Gallup  organization 
doubted  the  administration  was  telling 
the  whole  story  about  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

No  wonder  so  many  are  confused  about 
what  the  administration  is  saying.  Just 
a  few  hours  after  Mr.  Rogers  spoke.  Vice 
President  Agnew  said  the  administra- 
tion would  not  approve  of  a  South  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

However,  he  clearly  indicated  that  he 
did  not  want  to  be  construed  as  foreclos- 
ing any  of  Mr.  Nixon's  options.  He  added: 

And  the  renson  I  siiy  "may  not  i  invade 
North  Viet  Nam)  "  is  that  I  cannot  really  look 
into  the  future  and  foresee  the  conditions 
under  which  a  military  operation  might  take 
place. 

Enough.  The  safe  and  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  is  long 
overdue.  The  United  States  carmot  con- 
tinue to  pretend  to  be  simply  engaged  in 
a  defensive  commitment  to  the  Tliieu-Ky 
government  as  it  contemplates  an  inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam. 

The  best  and  only  route  home  for 
American  forces  is  not  through  Cambo- 
dia. Laos,  and  North  Vietnam.  It  is  a 
direct  route  home. 


QUEEN  DEIDRE,  OF  CLEVELAND,  1971 

HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Cleveland  has  many  fine  residents  of 
Irish  descent  who  are  being  honored  this 
St.  Patrick's  Day. 
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One  of  them  is  Miss  Mai-y  K.  Caffer- 
key,  a  native  of  Ballycroy  County.  Mayo, 
Ireland,  who  will  reign  as  1971  Queen 
Deidre,  of  Cleveland,  at  the  annual  St. 
Patrick's  night  dance  sponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  Gaelic  Society,  Gaelic  Foot- 
ball Club,  and  Irish  Musicians  Associa- 
tion. 

Miss  Cafferkey  came  to  Cleveland  from 
Ireland  in  1966.  She  is  a  secrttary  for 
the  Hanna  Mining  Co. 


THE    PLIGHT    OF    THE    CONSTRUC- 
TION WORKER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
press  conference  conducted  while  I  was 
back  in  my  district  recently,  there  was 
a  brief  discussion  of  wages  earned  by 
construction  workers.  Shortly  thereafter 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  construction 
worker's  wife,  Mrs.  Mildred  Spillman.  of 
Creve  Coeur.  111.  Her  letter  sets  forth 
in  plain,  understandable  language  the 
plight  of  the  construction  worker  when 
he  is  prohibited  from  working  because  of 
bad  weather,  strikes  of  unions  other  than 
his  own,  and  so  forth,  and  I  include  the 
text  of  her  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 

point : 

Creve  Coeur,  III., 

,1farc?i  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Robert  H  Michel, 
House  of  Rt-prrsentative'i, 
Wa'iliington,   D.C. 

De.'vr  Mr.  Michel:  After  hearing  your 
comments  over  the  radio  last  Saturday  morn- 
ing. February  27th,  regarding  the  wages  for 
construction  workers,  I  tried  to  contact  you 
by  phone  but  found  you  were  In  Chlc£igo. 
I  tried  to  reach  you  Monday  morning  at  your 
office  and  was  "told  you  had  returned  to 
Wa.-hlngton.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  giv- 
ing you  the  opinion  and  ccmments  of  a 
construction  worker's  wife's  view  of  the 
situation. 

First  of  all,  you  said  a  construction  worker 
could  draw  unemployment  at  a  high  rate  of 
pay.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  go  about 
this.  Unless  unemployment  laws  have  been 
chaiiROd  recently,  the  weekly  amount  pay- 
able to  an  unemployed  person  Is  the  same 
for  everyone.  Right  now  the  minimum.  I 
believe.  Is  approximately  $40.  This,  of  course 
depends  on  the  number  of  depend(?nts. 

Next,  you  must  be  off  work  for  two  weeks. 
Mr.  Michel,  don't  you  know  that  most  time 
a  construction  worker  is  off  perhaps  one,  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  due  to  rain,  snow, 
cold  weather,  in  between  jobs,  contractor 
waiting  for  another  construction  group  to 
catch  up  so  that  his  gang  can  continue,  etc.? 
How  can  you  draw  unemployment  In  a  situ- 
ation tuch  as  this? 

The  e.mstructlon  worker  does  not  pet  paid 
wMen  !:e  is  sent  honie  die  to  any  of  these 
conditions.  He  dees  not  get  paid  fcr  holidays 
or  vacations.  There  is  no  pay  for  sick  leave 
Nov,-,  Mr.  Micheal,  look  at  the  risk  Involved 
in  a  construction  worker's  job.  Do  you  thinl: 
he  should  get  nothing  for  thf"  ri.sk?  Take  for 
instance  the  man  slttiiig  behind  a  desk  in  an 
air  conditioned  office  in  the  summer  and  a 
heated  office  In  the  winter.  In  the  winter 
these  men  work  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
ground  on  beams,  sometimes  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  risking  their  life  for  that  pay.  The 
temperature  is  down  to  zero.  The  man  In  the 
office  Is  warm.  In  the  summer  the  tempera- 
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ture  Is  90  degrees  to  100  degrees  and  he  Is  up 
on  those  same  beams  and  cat-walks,  taking 
the  risk  of  being  overcome  by  the  heat,  while 
the  office  worker  sits  in  an  air  conditioned 
room  and  the  temperature  around  70. 

There  is  a  lot  more  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  Mr.  Michael,  than  just 
that  hourly  rate.  Try  it  some  time.  You'll 
change  your  mind,  I'm  sure. 

My  husband  has  been  fortunate  the  last 
few  years  and  has  worked  most  of  the  time 
(due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lot  of  con- 
struction work  going  on  right  now);  how- 
ever, over  a  years  time,  he  has  not  earned  any 
more  than  the  man  next  door  sitting  In  an 
office  at  Caterpillar.  He  did  not  get  paid  for 
his  two  week's  vacation,  the  time  he  was  off 
sick,  the  two  days  off  at  Christmas,  New- 
Years,  Thanltsgiving,  plus  the  rest  of  the 
holidays  during  1970.  He  has  been  a  construc- 
tion worker  for  about  twenty  years  and  has 
never  been  able  to  draw  unemployment. 

My  son,  who  is  a  steamfltter,  was  off  work 
four  days  'ast  week.  He  was  working  for  a 
contractor  who  had  a  job  at  Hiram  Walker's. 
Hiram  Walkers  went  on  strike  so  consequent- 
ly they  had  to  stay  out  also.  The  Walker  em- 
ployees can  draw  strike  benefits.  The  con- 
struction w-orker  can't.  He  could  not  draw 
unemployment  either.  He  went  back  to  work 
on  the  fifth  day,  getting  one  day's  pay  last 
week,  less  than  $48  for  the  week.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  this  week  they  would  not  let  the 
construction  workers  In  again  at  Walker's, 
but  they  did  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Con- 
sequently, he  will  get  two  days  pay  this  week. 
This  happens  quite  often  Mr.  Michel,  so  if 
you  will  just  weigh  the  construction  worker's 
pav  against  the  others,  over  a  period  of  a 
year,  you  will  find  that  the  construction 
worker's  W-2  form  is  no  larger  than  anyone 
else's  and  most  of  the  others  don't  have  the 
risks  Involved. 

I  was  at  Proctor  Hospital  when  I  heard 
your  comments  over  the  radio.  My  room  was 
$45  a  day.  In  November  I  was  in  a  room 
across  the  hall  and  at  that  time  it  was  $35  a 
day.  Can  you  account  for  this?  A  raise  of  $10 
a  day  in  three  months  and  then  you  can  say 
to  freeze  the  pay  of  the  construction  worker? 
Why  not  freeze  all  wages?— lawyers,  doctors, 
dentists,  teachers,  senators,  congressmen,  etc. 
Also  freeze  the  prices  on  hospitals,  phar- 
macvs.  prescriptions,  groceries,  etc. 

How  can  you  single  out  one  job  when  that 
job  over  a  period  of  a  year  gets  no  more  than 
any  other?  Most  of  the  time,  not  as  much.  I 
am  speakini^  from  years  of  experience:  are 
yoti  and  Mr.  Nixon? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mildred  Spillman. 


ARTHUR  ASHE  AND  SOUTH 
AFRICA'S  SUGAR  QUOTA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
arj-  25.  1971,  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  once  a-  ain  i-efa-^ed  to  grant  a  vi.sa 
to  tennis  player  Arthur  Ashe.  As  I  stated 
more  than  a  year  ago— the  last  time 
Scuth  Africa  excluded  A^he  from  Dfir- 
ticipatins  in  its  national  champion- 
ships—such a  derision,  while  not  sur- 
prising, is  an  outrage. 

Shortly,  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture will  continue  hearings  on  the 
extension  and  revision  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  According  to  section  202*c)  of 
this  act.  South  Africa  is  permitted  to  sell 
60.000  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
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annually.  She  realizes  profits  of  nearly  S4 
million  from  this  sugar  beyond  what 
would  be  received  by  selUng  it  on  the 
world  market. 

South  Africa's  quota  will  be  up  for  re- 
view, as  will  all  other  sugar  quotas.  One 
criterion  upon  which  such  quotas  are  al- 
lotted by  the  United  States  is  the  exist- 
ence of  "friendly  government-to-govem- 
ment  relations  including  nondiscrimina- 
tion against  U.S.  citizens  in  the  quota 
country  " — source:  the  "Sugar  Program 
of  the  United  States."  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  December  1970,  page  49. 
In  the  past  I  have  called  for  the  ter- 
mination of  South  Africa's  sugar  quota, 
based  on.  among  other  factors,  that 
country's  treatment  of  U.S.  citizens  like 
Mr.  Ashe.  I  intend  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee of  this  latest  incident  when  I  tes- 
tifv.  and  again  urge  the  committee  to 
adopt  H.R.  600  which  would  terminate 
South  Africa's  total  60,000-ton  quota,  and 
redistribute  it  to  Mauritius,  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  Swaziland,  and  Uganda. 

Reports  on  the  rejection  of  Arthur 
Ashe's  visa  application  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  follow : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  11,  1971] 
Ashe  Tries  Again  Fob  TR.^VEL  Visa 
Black  American  tennis  star  Arthur  Ashe, 
twice  refused  permission  to  go  to  South 
Africa,  has  apphed  again  for  a  visa  so  he  can 
play  in  the  South  African  Open. 

A  South  African  Embassy  spokesman  said 
yesterday  that  Ashe  applied  for  a  visa  "over 
Ihe  last  few  days"  and  the  application  had 
been  referred  to  Pretoria. 

Ashe  who  became  a  contract  professional 
In  October,  Is  playing  in  a  tourmanent  at 
Phiiaaelohia.  He  told  reporters  he  did  not 
know  what  the  chances  were  of  getting  the 

In  Johannesburg,  tournament  organizer 
Owen  WUliams  said,  "No  official  entry  has 
been  received.  Ashe's  application  might  stUl 
be  in  the  post,  but  we  have  nothing  concrete 

SO  {^r  " 

He  described  Ashe  as  a  "well-behaved,  ele- 
gant tennis  player,  adding  that  South  Af- 
rican tennis  would  benefit  from  a  player 
of  Ashe's  caliber  competing. 

I  The  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25, 1971  ] 
S  Africa  Says  No  to  Ashe 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  February  24.— 
South  Africa,  for  the  third  time,  has  re- 
lected  an  r.ppUcation  from  U.S.  tennis  star 
Arthur  Ashe  lor  a  visa.  Interior  Minister 
Theo  Gerdener  announced  today. 

Ashe  a  black,  applied  fcr  the  visa  to  play 
la  'he  South  African  Open  tennis  champion- 
ships in  April.  His  reaction  in  New  York  to- 
day was  a  statement  in  which  he  expressed 
"p'tv"  for  South  Africa. 

Gerdener  s  statement  said:  "The  applica- 
tion cf  Mr.  Arthur  Ashe  was  again  considered 
and  in  view  of  the  lact  that  he  is  still  persona 
non  grata.  Ins  application  was  not  granted. 
No  oUier  reason  ior  the  refusal  w-as  given. 

POLITICAL    CAPITAL    FEARED 

His  previous  applica-Lior.s  were  tur'ied  down 
because  South  African  authorities  felt  Ashe 
wotUd  make  political  capital  out  of  a  visit 
here  in  the  land  of  upartheid.  He  has  stated 
that  he  had  no  political  motives  for  the  latest 
application  and  s.m.piy  wa-.ted  to  play  in 
the  tennis  championships  In  Johannesburg, 
a  major  fixture  on  the  w;;rld  tennis  circuit. 

South  Africa  has  granted  visas  to  Aus- 
tralian aborigine  Evonne  Goolagong  and  a 
Japanese  girl,  Kazuko  Swamats,  to  play  in 
the  championships. 

Official  sources  verified  that  Ashe  was  con- 
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Bldered  persona  non  grata  because  of  his  al- 
leged political  activities.  Ashe's  name  waa  the 
second  on  a  list  of  33  American ^egro  sports- 
men who  signed  a  petition  for  the  exclusion 
of  South  Africa  from  the  Olympic  Games 
that  waa  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
Feb.  20,  1968.  the  sources  pointed  out. 
ZAMBIA  VISIT  crrxo 

They  added  that  although  Ashe  bad  said 
he  was  Interested  solely  In  playing  tennis 
during  a  coaching  trip  to  Zambia  (formerly 
Northern  Rhodesia)  last  October  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  "would  always  be 
more  concerned  with  black  liberation  move- 
ments than  about  tennis." 

While  declining  to  say  whether  he  would 
apply  again  in  the  future,  Ashe  said  In  New 
York,  "Maybe  It's  over  for  me  but  to  South 
Africa,  I  say,  there  will  be  more  after  me  and 
more  after  them." 

Owen  Williams,  director  of  the  South 
African  Open  championships,  said  In  Johan- 
nesburg he  was  "very,  very  disappointed"  to 
hear  of  Ashe's  visa  refusal. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  26,  1971] 
State  Receitts  Ashx  Retusai. 

State  Department  officials  said  yesterday 
the  South  African  government's  rejection  of 
a  visa  for  American  tennis  star  Arthur  Ashe 
was  "a  regrettable  decision,  particularly  be- 
cause of  Its  racial  overtones." 

They  said  they  had  not  received  official 
word  from  the  U.S.  embassy  of  the  formal 
rejection  of  Ashe's  visa  request  but  had  seen 
news  reports  of  the  denial.  Ashe,  a  friend  of 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  applied 
for  the  visa  so  he  could  play  in  the  South 
African  Open  tournament  in  April. 


BURLINGTON:    A   FRIENDLY   CITY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1971  Issue  of  the  Eagle  magazine 
carried  an  article  on  the  city  of  Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

It  teUs  of  the  friendly  atmosphere  in 
BurUngton,  something  I  have  known  for 
some  time.  It  also  tells  of  the  activities 
of  Aerie  150.  the  Eagle  Lodge  in  Burling- 
ton. The  community  activity  record  of 
this  organization  is  excellent  and  worth 
emulation. 

The  article  is  worth  reading  and  I 
commend   it   to   the   attention   of   the 
House.  It  follows: 
Bust  Aerie  in  a  Friendly  City — Bustlino 

Burlington,      Iowa,      and      a      Hustling 

.^ERiE  Have  W.^rm   and   Winntno  Wats 

(By  Art  Ehrmann) 

A  fellow  could  easily  fall  In  love  with  Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

I  did. 

It  Isn't  the  wild  Infatuation  that  some 
develop  for  the  chic,  glittery  places  where 
the  "In"  crowds  gather  and  where  being  seen 
Ls  more  Important  than  being  welcome. 

Rather,  It  Is  a  warm,  comfortable  affec- 
tion for  a  city  that  Is  pleasant  to  look  at 
and  pleasant  to  be  In,  a  community  peopled 
by  friendly  folk  who  maintain  some  old 
fashioned  Ideas  about  the  virtue  of  bard 
work  and  who  place  a  high  value  on  neigh- 
bor llnees. 

For  one  who  takes  Eagledom  to  heart,  an 
affection  for  Burlington  comes  even  more 
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easily  becauie  Its  Aerie  150  Is.  by  any  stand- 
ard of  measuremeni  and  gauge  of  success 
one  of  the  very  finest  Eagle  units  anywhere. 

Burlington,  a  city  of  not  quite  36,000,  la 
snuggled  alongside  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  back  yard  Is  the  bountiful  farmland  of 
Iowa;  both  of  these  factors  contribute  to  Its 
character  and  Its  charm 

Like  many  another  progressive  city  in 
these  times,  Burlington  has  developed  a 
growing  ring  of  outlying  shopping  centers 
with  smart  shops,  fine  restaurants,  plush 
motels  and  modern  commercial  establish- 
ments. Yet  the  downtown  section  keeps  pace, 
retaining  its  vitality  and  vigor  and  showing 
no  signs  of  the  decay  that  blights  the  centers 
of  so  many  cities. 

This  Is  a  place  of  rare  transportation  ad- 
vantages; It  sits  astride  a  major  rail  system, 
has  air  facilities,  and  la  served  by  a  net- 
work of  highways.  And,  of  course,  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  a  barge-busy  artery.  Consequent- 
ly, there  are  ninety  manufacturers  and  proc- 
essors In  the  area.  Industry  has  a  healthy 
diversification  here  and  the  economy  is 
sturdy. 

Most  of  the  city's  residences  are  single 
family  dwellings;  they  have  the  attended-to 
look  of  being  lived  In  by  people  who  care. 

The  early  river  town  heritage  still  shows 
in  the  big,  lovely  nineteenth  century  homes 
that  stand  in  once  opulent  neighborhoods. 
Some  are  maintained  to  preserve  their  old- 
time  spendor.  Many  have  been  carved  up  for 
multi-family  occupancy.  All  are  reminders 
of  an  endiirlng  tradition. 

The  city's  prarks  alone  would  rate  a  sepa- 
rate admiring  article.  Adjacent  Crapo  and 
Dankworth  Parks  are  vast;  they  offer  a  lovely 
variety  of  wooded  glades  and  breathtaking 
horticulture  as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  re- 
creational facilities.  Toward  the  other  end  of 
town,  Mosquito  Park  affords  a  magnificent 
view  uprlver. 

Rightly  proud  of  all  that  is  Burlington  Is 
able  and  personable  Mayor  Raymond  Eastln, 
an  active  Eagle.  He  Is  highly  regarded  among 
the  Midwest's  educators  as  his  city's  director 
Of  secondary  education. 

The  community's  excellent  dally.  The 
Burlington  Hauk-Eye,  now  In  its  13*th  year. 
Is  Iowa's  oldest  newspaper;  It  doesn't  show 
its  age. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  friendliest  orga- 
nization In  town — as  well  as  the  biggest — 
Biirllngton  Aerie  150  makes  Itself  a  very  real 
part  of  the  community,  as  opposed  to  merely 
being  a  lodge  that  Just  happens  to  be  located 
there. 

With  a  membership  of  3,500,  give  or  take 
a  few,  It  is  undeniably  In  the  big  Aerie  class. 
Its  size  and  strength  and  financial  solidity 
enable  It  to  do  things  In  a  big  way.  Yet  Its 
atmosphere  is  so  warm  and  friendly  and  per- 
sonal that  a  visitor  does  not  get  the  impres- 
sion of  bigness,  except  perhaps  In  the  large 
numbers  of  people  who  axe  enjoying  them- 
selves at  their  club. 

One  enters  the  richly  accoutered  second 
floor  spread  that  Is  the  hub  of  the  Aerie's 
social  life  and  he  Is  at  once  enveloped  by  a 
unique  sense  of  being  with  longtime  friends. 
Everybody  seems  to  know  everybody  else — 
and  everybody  seems  to  like  everybody  else. 

The  plush  facility  Is  generally  conceded 
to  be  primarily  the  work  of  Trustee  Bryan 
Lewis  who  planned  and  labored  for  two  years 
to  spearhead  the  team  effort  which  resulted 
in  as  beautiful  a  set  of  social  rooms  as  ex- 
ists anywhere  In  Eagledom. 

One  of  Its  features  Is  a  supper  club  type 
dining  room  which  Is  crowded  to  capacity 
each  noon  and  evening.  "The  reason  we  do 
such  good  business  Is  easy,  '  explains  Secre- 
tary Norbert  Cross.  "We  serve  the  beat  food 
in  town." 

Aerie  150  Is  a  busy  one.  Something  always 
seems  to  be  going  on — Saturday  dancing  on 
two  floors  of  the  club.  Auxiliary  parties  for 
youngsters,  Thanksgiving  banquet  for  1,000, 
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bowling,    golf,   charity   benefit   events.   You 
name  It.  They  do  It  all  In  Burlington. 

The  Aerie  keeps  growing  steadily.  A  differ- 
ent membership  chairman  for  each  month 
sets  up  his  own  plan  and  bandies  his  own 
campaign.  Last  month's  membership  effort 
honored  Nate  Burt,  93,  the  Aerie's  sole  svu*- 
vivlng  charter  member,  who  until  fairly  re- 
cently was  at  the  club  every  day.  The  goal 
was  93  new  members  to  match  bis  age. 

The  percentage  of  producers  in  Aerie  150 
is  uncommonly  large,  but  the  officers  are  ex- 
pected to  do  more  than  their  part.  Worthy 
President  Norman  Cooper  (everybody  calls 
him  Ben)  personally  signed  up  132  new  mem- 
bers last  year. 

Outstanding  leadership  year  after  year  Is 
undoubtedly  the  key  to  the  Aerie's  steady 
string  of  successes.  But  here  the  generals 
work  side  by  side  with  the  troops — and  work 
Just  as  haird.  Past  presidents  don't  fade  away; 
they  stay  interested  and  keep  working. 

Carl  Bergqulst  edits  the  splendid  Aerie 
bulletin.  Denny  Ahlberg  Is  the  Aerie's  ace 
charity  fund  raiser;  his  chief  aides  are  Harold 
(Big  Ortle)  Orton  and  Denny's  pert  wife, 
Lola.  William  J.  Curley,  who  has  held  every 
Job  in  his  local  and  state  Aeries,  plus  a  few 
in  the  Grand  Aerie,  stays  on  as  Aerie  treas- 
urer and  lends  his  great  abilities  m  many 
other  ways. 

Says  Dick  Peavey,  food  committee  chair- 
man, "Maybe  the  reason  so  many  are  so  will- 
ing to  work  so  hard  here  is  that  officers  and 
leaders  like  Bob  Corrlck,  Bob  Fillmore,  Louie 
Heed  (now  a  Grand  Trustee) ,  Dale  Stlmpson, 
Milt  Bardon,  Russ  RawUngs,  Dick  Puller  and 
Bob  Orton,  to  name  a  few  among  many 
others,  are  so  ready  to  pitch  In  and  work, 
too." 

The  Aerie's  list  of  contributions  to  com- 
munity betterment  Is  too  long  to  detail  but 
too  Important  not  to  mention.  They  range 
from  things  as  large  as  a  $3,000  donation  to 
Hope  Haven,  a  rehabilitation  center,  to  chores 
as  bumble  as  37  Eagles  braving  the  cold  to 
cut  a  year's  supply  of  firewood  for  the  YMCA 
camp. 

The  Auxiliary  Is  as  good  as  the  Aerie — 
this  writer's  Idea  of  maximum  praise. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  has  a  lot  of  things  going 
for  it.  Looming  large  among  them  Is  one 
of  the  truly  great  Aeries  in  Eagledom. 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  COST  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  introduced  legislation  into  the 
91st  Congress  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  tax  credits  for  the  costs  of  higher 
education,  and  as  a  current  cosponsor  of 
Mr.  CouGHLiN's  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  identical  benefits,  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  communications  from 
constituents  urging  that  this  bill  be 
adopted. 

Higher  education  has  become  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  for  bettering  one's  po- 
sition in  today's  society.  As  the  cost  of 
higher  education  has  risen  to  an  all- 
time  high,  it  Is  not  possible  for  many  of 
our  ablest  young  people  to  receive  this 
education.  With  the  proposed  tax  credit 
program,  middle-Income  parents  would 
not  only  be  able  to  afford  a  college  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  but  they  would 
be  able  to  know  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
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viding  for  themselves  what  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  provide  otherwise. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
hereby  insert  letters  received  from  two  of 
my  constituents : 

Chamblke,  Ga., 
February  18.  1971. 
DEAR  Sir:  I  am  a  voter  from  your  Con- 
eressloual  District  (4).  I  am  also  aware  that 
you  are  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  waa 
very  interested  in  the  bUl  that  you  coapon- 
sored  with  eight-seven  other  House  Repre- 
sentatives. I  also  understand  Congressman 
Lawrence  Cougblln  of  Pennsylvania  Joined 
with  you  In  introducing  the  bill.  The  bill 
provided  for  tax  credits  for  the  costs  of  high- 
er education.  The  provisions  were,  a  tax 
credit  of  one-hundred  percent  to  be  permit- 
ted for  the  first  two-hundred  dollars  spent 
on  higher  education;  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  expenses  from  two-hundred  dollars  to 
five-hundred  dollars,  and  five  percent  of  the 
expenses  from  five-hundred  dollars  but  not 
to  exceed  fifteen-hundred  dollars.  The  bUl 
also  allowed  you  to  pay  up  to  three-hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars.  Universities,  colleges, 
business  trade,  vocational  and  technical  In- 
stitutions are  covered  if  they  meet  Federal 
and  State  standards. 

I  feel,  that  In  the  long  run  this  tax  credit 
would  save   the  government  money.  Under 
the  bill,  the  people  would  have  money  for 
higher    education    and    would    not    become 
wards  of  the  government.  If  people  are  not 
financially  able  to  seek  a  higher  education 
they  usually  turn  to  the  government  or  re- 
linquish the  thought  of  a  higher  education. 
I  think  the  biggest  crime  of  all  is  when 
people  have  saved  money  for  years  for  the 
college  education  of  their  children  and  have 
had  to  pay  tax  on  the  Interest  this  money 
drew.  With  this  In  mind  and  the  necessary 
cost  of  education  and  the  price  of  Infiatlon 
of  everyday   living.   It   is  unfair  to  families 
with  several  children  not  to  be  able  to  de- 
duct any  of  the  casts  of  higher  education. 
I  am  speaking  here  of  middle  class  Income 
tax  payers.  The  middle  class  family  usually 
encourages  Its  siblings  to  seek  a  higher  edu- 
cation, but  when  their  time  comes  the  family 
financially  may  not  be  able  to  handle  these 
expenses.    I   agree    with   you    that    this    bill 
would  lessen  the  strain  on  the  families  where 
the  situation  occurs.  You  suggested  It  would 
promote  education  through  private  institu- 
tions rather  than  pushing  students  to  tax 
suK)orted  colleges,  giving  more  government 
money  to  private  institutions.  As  private  in- 
stitutions are  much  more  expensive,  I  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  possible  unless  the  govern- 
ment would  allocate  a  sizeable  sum  to  pri- 
vate Institutions   which   would   cause   their 
costs  to  be  lowered. 

The  government  has  given  us  Job  Corps 
program  for  lower  Income  families.  School 
drop-outs  and  children  of  families  who  do 
not  provide  any  higher  education  can  re- 
ceive up  to  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
Job  Corps  training  at  the  goverimienfs  ex- 
pense. Yet  children  of  middle  class  families 
who  stay  In  school  and  work  for  a  higher 
education  get  no  free  assistance  from  the 
government.  Therefore  to  keep  more  people 
from  becoming  wards  of  the  government, 
education  is  the  answer  to  keep  more  people 
making  a  liveable  wage  and  In  all  fairness  to 
those  families  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
on  higher  education  some  tax  relief  Is  duly 
Justified.  I  will  be  anxious  to  receive  a  reply 
from  you  on  the  tax  credit  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Parbee  Coplin. 
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mucn  interested  m  your  tax  credit  for  higher 
education  bUl.  I  feel  this  bill  would  be  very 
profitable  to  persons  like  myself  who  are 
sending  themselves  to  college. 

I  agree  with  the  arguments  for  tax  credits 
in  Tax  Credits:  Past  Exprience  and  Current 
Issues.  I  believe  that  tax  credits  for  educa- 
tion could  serve  as  a  means  of  promoting  in- 
terest in  pursuing  educational  careers.  This 
would  also  be  a  help  to  young  people  trying 
to  help  themselves  to  a  better  social  position 
through  a  better  education. 

This  bin  should  be  a  help  to  cut  down  on 
the  presence  of  persistent  urban  and  rural 
poverty.  This  helps  people  to  Improve  them- 
selves without  the  use  of  direct  government 
doles.  If  Increased  education  were  made  avail- 
able at  this  lower  cost,  there  would  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  those  needing  wel- 
fare in  this  generation. 

With  the  increasing  coat  of  a  good  edu- 
cation past  the  high  school  level,  I  beUeve 
that  some  sort  of  government  assUtanoe  to 
students  will  soon  become  mandatory.  The 
drop-out  of  students  from  colleges  and  train- 
ing schools  represents  a  substantial  waste  of 
highly  trained  manpower.  Many  of  these 
students  are  of  superior  capacity  and  could 
excel  in  college  level  work,  except  for  eco- 
nomic factors  (Harold  M.  Groves'  Tax  Treat- 
ment 0/  the  Family). 

There  are  obviously  not  enough  scholar- 
ships to  give  to  all  those  who  qualify.  I  think 
that  basically  your  bill  is  a  good  one.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  the  introducers  of  this  bill 
do  not  realize  the  cost  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

I  attend  Georgia  State  University,  which  is 
one  of  the  least  expensive  schools  In  the 
University  System.  For  a  full  time  stu- 
dent attending  three  quarters  a  year,  the 
basic  tuition  cost  is  $405.  This  does  not 
include  books,  transportation  and  activity 
fees  which  must  also  be  paid.  The  $200  tax 
credit  does  not  begin  to  cover  these  expenses. 
In  higher  than  college  education  (medical 
school,  etc.),  this  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  I  feel  a  more  realistic  rate  would  be 
100%  for  the  first  $300  spent  on  higher  edu- 
cation, 50%  for  expenses  $300  to  $500,  and 
5%  of  expenses  from  $500  but  not  to  exceed 

$1500. 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anne  Evans. 
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experienced  by  black  Americans  and 
move  together  to  correct  them. 

He  was  as  pragmatic  as  he  was  idealis- 
tic, as  resourceful  as  he  was  imagina- 
tive. Whitney  Young  knew  where  power 
lay  In  America  and  chose  to  do  battle 
where  it  did  the  most  good — around  the 
conference  table,  not  on  the  street  comer. 

As  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  he  caUed  upon  the  white 
churches  of  the  United  States  to  inte- 
grate their  services.  The  vast  majority 

have. 

He  shed  light  on  the  discriminatory 
practices  of  many  local  labor  unions  and 
moved  their  parent  organizations  to  de- 
mand reform. 

He  proposed  a  domestic  "Marshall 
Plan"  to  make  up  for  long  years  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  and  economic 
deprivation  of  black  Americans.  Much  of 
that  program  was  incorporated  in  the 
national  effort  to  eliminate  poverty. 

He  championed  educational  programs, 
job  training,  and  placement  programs  in- 
creased Federal  commitment  to  black 
businessmen,  and  had  a  hand  in  advanc- 
ing every  civil  rights  measure  adopted  in 
recent  years. 

He  spoke  out  forcefully  against  the 
overindulgence  of  the  news  media  in  rev- 
olutionary and  cynical  protestations 
which  inflamed  passions  and  set  Amer- 
icans apart. 

■Whitney  Young  knew  that  the  road  to 
change  was  insepsu-able  from  the  road 
of  reason.  There  are  too  few  men  of 
equal  intelligence  and  ability.  His  death 
is  a  loss  to  all  Americans. 


COMMISSION  ON  UNIVERSAL 
SERVICE  CORPS 


WHITNEY  YOUNG  CHOSE  THE 
ROAD  TO  REASON 


Febeuart  19,  1971. 
ion.  Benjamin  Blackburn, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  name  Is  Anne  Evans.  As  a 
voter  and  a  student  in  your  dlstrlrt,  I  am 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  for 
history  to  decide  the  significance  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Whitney  Young, 
Jr  to  his  country  and  to  those  causes 
for  which  he  dedicated  his  Ufe.  For  my- 
self I  have  no  doubt  of  the  importance 
of  the  role  he  played  in  the  advance- 
ment of  social  and  human  rights  in 
America.  The  passing  of  Whitney  Young 
leaves  a  void  among  responsible  black 
leaders  that  will  not  be  easily  fiUed. 

Whitney  Young,  Jr.,  returned  to  his 
native  Kentucky  today  and  was  buried 
in  Lexington.  It  is  now  for  us  to  insure 
that  those  ideals  for  which  he  com- 
mitted his  life  will  not  be  buried  with 
him. 

Above  all  else,  Whitney  Young  had  an 
abiding  belief  that  white  Americans 
could  be  made  to  recognize  injustices 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
March  15,  1971,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  a  Universal 
Service  Corps.  The  purpose  of  such  a  bill 
is  to  have  a  study  in  depth  to  determine 
the  manner  of  creating,  operating,  and 
maintaining  a  Universal  Service  Corps 
in  which  young  men  and  women  would  be 
required  to  serve,  and  through  which 
they  could  be  provided  training  to  enable 
them  to  effectively  participate  in  educa- 
tion, health,  conservation,  agriculture, 
and  similar  programs  of  service  to  the 
needs  of  this  coimtry.  I  ask  further  that 
such  Commission  look  into: 

First,  the  needs  that  can  and  should 
be  met  by  the  corps;  second,  the  entities 
(pubhc  and  private)  through  which  the 
corps  should  work  to  meet  those  needs; 
third,  the  training  that  corps  personnel 
should  receive;  fourth,  the  eligibility  and 
service  requirements  and  compensation 
and  other  benefits  for  corps  persoimel; 
fifth,  the  relation  of  miUtary  service  ob- 
ligations to  compulsory  service  in  the 
corps:  sixth,  the  relation  to  existing  serv- 
ice organizations,  including  Volunteers 
In  Service  To  America,  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Teacher  Corps,  and  the  Peace  Corps; 
seventh,  the  effect  on  employment  op- 
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portunities:  and  eighth,  problems  under 
the  Constitution  in  requiring  service  in 
the  corps. 

Such  proposal  has  been  made  through- 
out history  and  is  currently  being  dis- 
cussed m  relation  to  the  extension  of  the 
draft.  While  many  have  been  advocates 
of  just  such  a  corps,  I  believe  the  time  has 
now  come  to  explore  the  idea  in  all  its 
ramifications,  not  only  to  stimulate  a 
national  dialogue,  but  to  emphasize  how 
our  domestic  needs  can  no  longer  be 
ignored. 

We  need  definitive  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions which  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Serv- 
ice Corps  raises.  Can  we  build  a  corps  out 
of  a  manpower  pool  of  men  and  women 
from  all  classes  of  society  to  serve  the 
needs  of  life  and  hving? 

I  propose  that  the  Commission  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members: 

Three  appointed  by  the  President  from 
persons  who  are  not  employees  of  any 
government  and  who,  because  of  their 
education  or  experiences,  are  especially 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commission. 

Three  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  from  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Not  more  than  two  Members 
appointed  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
of  the  same  political  party. 

Three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Not  more  than  two 
Members  appointed  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

I  propose  further  that  such  Commis- 
sion report  to  the  President  and  each 
House  of  Consress  no  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission is  duly  organized.  I  mandate  that 
the  final  report  contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  findings  and  concla.<ions  of 
the  Commission,  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  Iegi=;lativ'?  action. 

In  establishing  this  Commission,  the 
Congress  will  seize  tiie  initiative  to  focus 
its  attention  on  our  youth,  on  our  needs, 
and  on  our  priorities. 


HOW  TO  BEAT  THE    'CORRUPT 
CAPITALISTIC  SYSTEM" 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent has  directed  my  attention  to  a 
very  entertaining  column  by  Tom  Tiede 
carried  in  the  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
Star  on  Sunday,  March  14. 1  presume  the 
column  bears  definite  factual  relation- 
ship to  some  New  York  City  hippie  types 
who  are  enjoying  a  truly  blissful  exist- 
ence under  the  benevolent  administra- 
tion of  that  city's  fun-loving  mayor. 

The  article  follows: 

How  To  Beat  the  "Corrupt  Capitalistic 

Sysiem" 

(By  Tom  Tiedel 

New  York. — Let's  call  'he  couple  J.  and  K 
They  are  young,  early  20's.  fairly  educated, 
unniarrled  but  llvingtogether  and  Hip  with 
an  upper  ca.se  H. 

Th»y  live  In  a  rent-control'.ed  apartment 
In  lower  Manhattan,  but  right  now  ar?  not 
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even  paying  the  city-mandated  minimum. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rent  strike  because 
the  landlord  wants  them  to  pay  for  their 
own  lights  and  heat. 

Neither  Is  working.  He  gets  unemployment 
compensation,  she  gets  welfare.  Both  receive 
money  each  month  from  parents  with  whom 
they  have  nothing  to  do. 

They  rise  at  10.  Or  maybe  11.  Or  maybe 
later. 

They  brush  with  tooth-paste  ripped  off  a 
local  supermarket  counter,  dry  with  towels 
copped  from  local  hotels  and  dress  in  clothes 
supplied  in  part  by  the  Salvation  Army.  He 
wears  shoes  he  kept  from  the  Army.  She  puts 
on  bell-bottoms,  knit  blouse  and  wide  belt 
shoplifted  from  one  of  the  downtown  de- 
partment stores. 

They  eat  a  full  breakfast,  thanks  to  items 
purchased  with  federal  food  stamps,  off 
plates  which  they  walked  off  with  from  a 
neighborhood  church  party,  using  knives  and 
forks  provided  by  the  landlord  to  whom  ihey 
refuse  to  pay  rent. 

The  morning  mail  is  closely  checked.  There 
is  a  state  report  on  their  application  for  a 
federal  education  grant.  There  is  a  letter 
from  a  large  manufacturing  company  apolo- 
gizing for  a  fictitious  complaint  about  a  fly 
In  its  canned  goods — "One  case  of  our  prod- 
uct has  been  shipped  to  you,  please  accept 
it  along  with  our  regrets  that  you  were  in- 
convenienced. "  There  is  also  a  note  from  the 
telephone  company,  along  with  stamps  worth 
75  cents  which  J.  and  K.  were  supposed  lo 
have  lost  (they  didn'ii  trying  to  make  a  pay 
phone  call. 

The  couple  is  overjoyed  at  the  telephone 
refund,  and  decide  to  try  again.  They  write 
another  complaint  on  stationery  picked  up 
while  visiting  their  congressman's  office,  and 
this  time  they  say  they  lost  $1.50  on  an  at- 
tempted long  distance  call  from  a  14th  Street 
pay  booth.  They  use  an  old  Christmas  seal 
for  the  stamp,  since  they  know  Post  Office 
scanners  will  probably  not  spot  the  fake. 

They  pet  their  dog.  which  they  got  free 
from  the  SPCA,  and  whose  veterinary  bills 
are  paid  for  by  public  assistance,  and  they 
leave  their  pad  for  the  street. 

It's  to  be  a  routine  day.  J.  mu=;t  give  the 
employment  service  a  list  of  fictitious  em- 
ployment refusals  to  indicate  he  is  actively 
seeking  work.  K.  must  ^o  down  to  the  welfare 
clinic  for  new  granny  glasses  and  birth 
control  bills. 

They  kl.ss  goodby.  Her  lipstick  Is  an  Avon 
sample. 

J.  takes  the  subway,  but  does  not  pay.  He 
arranges  to  have  a  young  acquaintance  drop 
a  com  at  the  token  attendant's  feet,  and 
while  the  man  Is  distracted  he  Jumps  over 
the  turnstiles.  He  picks  up  a  paper  from  a 
garbage  can.  puts  a  slug  In  a  candy  machine 
and  boards  his  traiLsportation. 

K.,  meanwhile,  takes  a  bus  to  her  destina- 
tion. It's  free  of  course.  She  gets  on  with  a 
$5  bill  and  the  driver  winces  because  he  is 
atithorized  only  to  take  exact  change.  She 
winks.  wiggle:~.  pleads  and  he  tells  her  to. 
oh,  well,  take  a  seat.  She  sits  next  to  an  old 
man  whom  she  engages  in  conversation,  tells 
him  she  Is  a  runaway  from  Seattle  who  is 
ever  so  lonesome  f-r  her  mom  and  dad  and 
would  he  possibly  consider  lending  her  $1 
to  help  buy  a  ticket  home'!' 

In  the  afternoon,  J.  and  K.  regroup  at  the 
public  library,  where  they  check  out  several 
books  and  read  more  of  the  day's  newspf.pers. 
The  newspapers  carry  lists  of  upcoming  wed- 
dings, bar  mltzvahs.  etc.  which  they  will 
crash  far  banquet  goodies.  The  papers  also 
provide  them  with  times  and  places  of  free 
entertainment,  such  as  exhibitions,  recitals, 
lectures,  etc.,  all  over  town. 

For  late  lunch  they  go  to  an  automat  and 
eat  the  left-behind  food  of  other  patrons. 
For  dinner  thev  visit  a  more  elegant  place, 
enjov  a  large  meal,  thank  the  waiter,  give 
complments  to  the  chef  and  walk  out  with- 
out paying 
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Finally,  it's  evening.  And  they  have  an  im- 
portant engagement,  J.  makes  a  phone  call 
using  a  No.  1  washer  instead  of  a  dime.  He 
gets  Instructions  which  he  Jots  down  with 
a  pencil  he  was  given  once  when  filling  out 
forms  for  veterans'  benefits.  Then  they  hitch- 
hike to  lower  Manhattan  and  get  out  adja- 
cent to  the  Federal  Building.  They  are  handed 
posters  by  members  of  a  tax-exempt,  religious 
organization  and,  you  guessed  it.  spend  the 
rest  of  the  night  chanting  In  a  picket  line, 
protesting  the  oppressive,  corrupt,  capitalis- 
tic societv. 
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SPEECH  BY  VERA  GLASER  FOR  THE 
MINNESOTA  NEWSPAPER  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  only  a 
short  period  of  time  we  have  seen  a  new 
civil  rights  movement  burst  forth  on  the 
American  scene.  A  new  civil  ri^lits  move- 
ment that  is  fighting  the  same  kinds  of 
prejudices,  unjust  laws,  and  inequities 
that  were  targets  of  the  sit-ins  of  the 
1950's.  And  with  the  rise  of  this  new 
thrust  for  civil  rights  we  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  the  theory  of  male 
supremacy  is  as  unequal,  unjust,  and  for- 
eign to  our  American  ideals  as  the  theory 
of  white  supremacy.  The  growth  of  the 
call  tor  equal  rights  for  women  is  im- 
pressing upon  us  that  old  sa\'ings  such  as 
"A  woman's  place  is  in  the  home" — that 
have  been  sui^ported  by  the  power  of 
law— are  as  invalid  today  as  the  idea 
that  blacks  should  ride  only  in  the  back 
of  the  bus. 

In  any  movement  there  are  voices  of 
outrage  and  by  their  volume  and  tactics 
the.se  vcif 'S  can  scmetimes  cloud  rather 
than  clear  an  i.s->ue.  At  the  same  time 
there  ai-e  what  we  ha\e  come  to  know 
as  "responsible"  voices.  Unfortunately 
these  so-called  responsible  voices  are  of- 
ten said  to  be  thoi-e  who  agree  not  to  pnsh 
too  hard,  or,  shall  we  say,  make  their 
point  and  then  quietly  niove  to  the  back 
of  the  bus. 

I  mention  that  only  because  the  au- 
thor of  the  speech  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Record  today  is  widely  recognized  as 
a  "responsible"  voice  for  women's  rights. 
But  if  that  term  is  taken  to  mean  some- 
one who  refuses  to  rock  the  boat,  then 
the  description  does  not  apply.  Rather, 
if  it  means  a  person  who  presents  rea- 
soned arguments  in  pcr.suasive  terms, 
then  the  description  dees  apply. 

The  author  is  Vera  Glaser  of  the 
Knight  Newspaper.  Inc..  Wa.shington  bu- 
reau. I  have  heard  people  refer  to  her 
as  "one  of  the  best  women  reporters  in 
Washington."  By  such  a  dubious  com- 
pliment the  speaker  reveals  the  very  bias 
that  Vera  Glaser  opposes.  I  prefer  to  be- 
lieve that  she  is  one  of  the  best  reporters 
in  Washington,  believing  that  no  qualify- 
ing designation  of  sex.  male  or  female,  is 
necessary  when  it  comes  to  talent.  And 
in  this  speech  before  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association  the  issue  of  wom- 
en's rights  is  indeed  cleared  and  not 
clouded. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 


rem.^rks  of  'Vera  Glaser,  Correspondent 
AND  Syndicated  Columnist,  Knight  News- 
Papers.  Inc. — AND  Member  of  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights 
AND  Responsibilities 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  the  Minne- 
sota Newspaper  Association,  and  to  bring 
this  distinguished  group  of  professionals  the 
latest  vibrations  from  Washington  on  sex. 
Needless  to  say,  we  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  fascinating  after-dinner  preoccupa- 
tion. Since  I  come  from  a  city  with  a  man 
shortage.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  reversing 
the  situation   this  evening.   What  a   lovely 

ratio! 

As  I  was  scanning  this  audience,  a  line 
from  the  Broadway  musical,  "My  Pair  Lady," 
came  to  mind.  E>o  you  remember  Rex  Harri- 
son's complaint  about  Eliza  Doolittle's  exas- 
perating behavior?  He  traced  it  all  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  woman. 
Men,  he  concluded,  are  a  marvelous  sex. 
I  agree.  And  no  matter  what  you  may  hear, 
read,  or  see  on  television,  most  of  us  In  the 
women's  movement  agree. 

I  believe  it  says  something  very  Impressive 
about  your  Association  that  this  predomi- 
nantly masculine  group  seeks  to  Inform 
itself  tonight  on  the  women's  issue — an 
iMue  which  has  set  off  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found soul  searchlngs  of  our  time — in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world — 
and  is  giving  us.  as  human  beings,  new  in- 
sights to  ourselves  and  to  each  other. 

Much  of  the  ferment  is  erupting  in  Wash- 
ington. We  reporters  In  the  nation's  capital 
are  chronicling  the  legal,  economic  and  social 
pressures,  directed  against  Congress,  the 
White  House,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
enhance  the  status  of  women. 

I  can  report  that  some  progress  Is  being 
made,  and  hopefully  we  shall  see  more.  It 
win  come  about.  I  expect,  with  the  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  fair-minded 
men. 

But  first,  may  I  salute  you  as  innovators 
for  inviting  the  female  of  the  Journalistic 
species  to  speak  here  tonight.  They  tell  me 
this  is  a  historic  first — and  let  us  hope  I 
avoid  making  it  an  ignominious  last. 

Seriously,  I  value  this  opportunity  to  com- 
municate on  a  subject  of  importance  to  you 
as  employers,  as  thought  leaders,  and  as  men. 
I  understand  your  Association  is  pioneer- 
ing also  in  setting  up  a  Press  Council  to 
open  a  dialog  between  the  public  and  the 
news  media.  I  congratulate  you  for  courage 
and  vision,  and  wish  you  every  success. 

When  I  spoke  with  Bob  Shaw  about  com- 
ing here,  I  told  him  I  would  be  happy  to  take 
questions  after  these  remarks.  Bob  thought 
the  group  was  too  large  for  that.  However, 
this  is  a  broad  subject,  impossible  to  cover 
in  half  an  hour,  so  I  will  be  available  after- 
ward if  any  of  you  seek  further  Information. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of 
today's  women's  movement  is  the  speed  with 
which  it  has  erupted.  In  two  short  years 
women's  groups,  ranging  in  philosophy  from 
radical  to  conservative,  are  popping  up  all 
over  ...  a  body  of  research  and  literature 
has  grown  up  .  .  .  books  on  feminism  are 
rolling  off  the  presses  .  .  .  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  launching  women's  study 
courses  .  .  .  demonstrations,  "rap"  Besslons, 
parades,  are  commonplace  . . .  new  leaders  are 
emerging  .  ,  .  new  thinkers  ...  a  scatter- 
ing of  men  are  Joining  the  movement  .  .  . 
volumes  of  documentation  on  the  second- 
class  status  of  women  In  our  society  have 
been  built  up  In  the  reports  of  Congressional 
hearings  ...  an  intelligence  network  Is 
keeping  women  activists  informed  by  at  least 
four  very  professional  newsletters. 

So  much  is  happening,  in  fact,  that  it  may 
be  time  for  editors  to  consider  assigning  full- 
time  specialists  to  cover  the  women's  move- 
ment in  the  same  way  specialists  dig  In  on 
civil  rights,  economics,  and  foreign  affairs. 
Moreover,  It  Is  clear  to  me,  as  a  political 
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observer,  that  the  women's  issue  not  only 
was  a  factor  in  state  races  last  November, 
but  will  have  an  even  greater  impact  In  the 
1972  Presidential  contest. 

It  is  apparent  to  most  of  us  who  cover 
the  White  House  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  been  rather  slow  to  recognize 
the  political  whammy  In  the  women's  move- 
ment. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  however,  at  least 
one  Presidential  hopeful,  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
of  Indiana,  is  making  an  open  bid  for  the 
women's  vote  by  pushing  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

For  some  women  all  this  may  be  moving 
a  little  too  fast.  They  feel  like  those  monkeys 
who  were  shot  Into  outer  space.  When  they 
realized  where  they  were,  one  monkey  turned 
to  the  other  and  moaned,  "What  a  way  to 
make  a  living!" 

The  second  monkey  snapped  back,  "Yes, 
but  it  beats  hell  out  of  the  cancer  research 
lab!" 

Despite  the  barrage  of  publicity.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  find  men  or  women  who 
really  understand  what  the  movement  is  all 
about. 

For  Instance,  David  Susskind  can  usually 
be  expected  to  listen  with  sympathy  to  any 
expounder  of  liberal  causes  on  his  TV  talk 
show.  But  when  it  comes  to  women's  libera- 
tion, he  can  hardly  concead  his  annoyance. 
He  puts  it  down  with  sarcasm  and  ridicule. 
Mr.  Susskind  Is  not  alone.  The  response 
from  the  average  male  ranges  from  amuse- 
ment to  intense  hostility.  Rarely  does  it  In- 
clude the  open-mlndedness  with  which  men 
discuss  other  Issues. 

To  many  men,  the  issue  is  either  one  they 
cannot  take  seriously  (because  they  have 
been  trained  since  birth  about  women's 
proper  place,  and  any  further  discussion  of 
It  is  frivolous),  or  It  Is  an  affront  to  their 
masculinity  perpetrated  by  a  handful  of  up- 
pity women. 

A  woman's  reaction  tends  to  be  different, 
but  often  no  less  hostile.  Those  who  con- 
sider themselves  "feminine,"  and  have  pros- 
pered by  being  so.  feel  superior  and  scornful 
of  "feminists."  Their  attitude  is  "I've  made 
It  by  accommodating  men  and  working  my 
wiles  upon  them.  The  fact  that  these  women 
are  complaining  proves  they  lack  charm  and 
feminine  Instincts." 

And  many  women  quite  honestly  feel  se- 
cure, happy  and  protected  In  their  present 
roles  of  wife  and/or  mother.  They  resent  the 
current  trend  that  appears  to  belittle  that 
role. 

On  the  assumption  that  many  of  you  may 
be  mystified  by  the  whirlwind,  or  disturbed 
by  It,  or  infuriated  with  it,  may  I  put  one  or 
two  things  in  perspective. 

When  you  read  about  bra  burnings  or 
trumpetlngs  by  some  women  to  destroy  our 
society  and  rebuild  It  from  the  bottom  up, 
doing  dire  things  to  men — do  not  be  deceived. 
The  outlandish  antics,  as  we  here  know, 
get  media  coverage.  They  are  not — repeat 
not — broadly  representative  of  the  women's 
movement.  They  are  extremist  fringes,  as 
the  black  panthers  are  to  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

The  well  springs  of  the  women's  movement 
go  back  a  century.  When  women  worked  to 
help  free  the  slaves,  they  saw  similarities  in 
their  status  and  that  of  the  blacks. 

More  recently,  when  young  women  from 
the  campuses  went  south  to  Join  the  civil 
rlgh*8  movement,  they  found  themselves 
identifying  more  easily  with  the  blacks  than 
with  the  white  boys.  They  knew  how  It  felt 
to  shut  up,  to  take  a  back  seat,  accept  seg- 
regation, exclusion  from  clubs,  restaurants 
and  meetings,  to  lower  their  sights  and  take 
work  which  was  "realistically"  open  to  them, 
to  cope  with  Imputations  of  natural  Inferior- 
ity, and  to  see  themselves  portrayed  In  print 
and  picture  as  stereotypes  rather  than  In- 
dividuals. 
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For  a  hundred  years  the  movement  has 
been  growing  It  is  deep.  Intense,  and  it  is 
accelerating.  It  has  been  and  still  Is  pow- 
ered by  influential  women  organizations  rep- 
resenting millions  of  female  lawyers,  educa- 
tors, business  and  professional  women,  black 
women,  republican  and  democratic  women. 
In  fact,  the  women  of  the  two  political  par- 
ties, in  an  extraordinary  move,  have  Joined 
forces  to  push  for  equal  rights.  It  has  swept 
up  the  women — and  many  young  men — on 
campuses.  It  is  reaching  Into  the  home. 

The  women  I  have  mentioned  are  not 
kooks.  They  are  potent  eetablishment  groujjs. 
They  are  not  strident.  Their  weapon  Is  the 
law  of  the  land.  They  are  taking  cases  on 
behalf  of  women  up  through  the  courts— as 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  did  on  behalf  of 
blacks — and  breakthroughs  are  being  made. 
Many  of  these  women  activists  are  turned 
off,  as  you  gentlemen  and  ladles  may  be.  by 
extremist  tactics. 

But  you  will  have  to  look  long  and  hard 
to  find  a  woman  who  disowns  the  concept — 
no  matter  what  tactics  are  employed  to  con- 
vey It — that  she  be  treated  as  a  person  in 
her  own  right,  rather  than  as  an  appendage 
to  a  man,  or  an  Individual  whose  legal  posi- 
tion Is  inferior  to  that  of  a  man — which  Is 
the  role  our  society  and  our  laws  tradition- 
ally have  ascribed  to  women. 

if  women  are  to  move  ahead,  it  is  Impor- 
tant for  fair-minded  men  to  understand  that 
the  movement  is  not  a  crusade  to  take  over 
the  country  or  to  dominate  men. 

It  is  an  effort  to  win  a  fair  share  of  the 
nation's  economic  rewards  and  political 
leadership — a  share  women  have  been  denied 
by  old  fashioned  attitudes  and  prejudice — 
but  a  share  to  which  our  numbers,  our  edu- 
cation, our  training,  our  experience,  and  our 
qualities  as  human  beings  fully  entitle  us. 
It  Is  most  emphatically  not  a  war  against 
men.  It  is  a  battle  against  a  system  which 
downgrades  half  our  citizens,  women,  and 
places  a  crushing  burden  on  the  other  half, 
men.  bringing  on  a  disproportionate  share  of 
ulcers,  heart  attacks,  and  early  deaths.  As 
such  it  robs  the  entire  society. 

No  society  is  so  rich  that  It  can  afford  to 
waste  educated  brain  pwwer.  Tet  that  Is  what 
we  do  with  our  women. 

Dr.  Estelle  Ramey,  the  distinguished  physi- 
ologist, wrote  recently  that  women  also  have 
noticed  that  some  of  our  men  are  willing  to 
pay  almost  any  price  for  the  privilege  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  house,  a'way  from  the  ■wife 
and  kids,  out  into  the  world  where  the  action 
is,  to  any  Job,  however  dull,  anywhere  but 
the  security  and  comfort  of  the  home. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  security  and 
comfort  are  not  the  pinnacle  of  human  hap- 
piness? Many  of  us  thmk  so.  After  all,  wc«nen 
in  harems  have  reached  the  ultimate  In  se- 
curity and  cc«nf  ort — they  don't  have  to  worry 
about  anything.  They  Just  have  to  wait  their 
turn. 

When  Bob  Shaw  spoke  with  me  about  com- 
ing here  tonight,  he  said,  "Tell  us  how  a 
woman  really  feels  about  this." 

Well,  X  suppose  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I 
could  say  about  how  I  feel  personally — about 
how  It  feels,  after  a  twelve-hour  day  on  the 
campaign  trail  with  no  time  for  a  meal,  to 
suffer  the  humiliation  of  being  turned  away 
from  a  restaurant  because  you  are  unes- 
corted ...  or  how  it  feels  to  know  you  are  as 
well  qualified,  perhaps  more  bo,  than  the  next 
person,  and  to  have  a  prospective  employer 
look  you  in  the  eye  and  say,  "I  prefer  a  man 
In  that  Job."  (Can  you  imagine  what  would 
happen  If  he  said  that  to  a  black?)  ...  or 
how  It  feels  to  learn  you've  been  called  a 
lesbian  because  you  are  Interested  In  equal 
rights  for  half  the  population  of  the  country, 
women. 

But  those  are  personal  views,  and  sub- 
jective. You  win  be  more  Impressed,  I  believe, 
by  a  poll  taken  In  January  by  Louis  Harris. 
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It  waa  the  most  far-reaching  sxirvey  ol 
women's  attitudes  done  so  far. 
In  releasing  It,  Mr.  Harrts  said: 
"What  we  are  reporting  today  Is  a  state  oT 
mind  among  women  oomparable  to  black 
attitudes  In  19«2.  Just  prior  to  the  emergence 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  or  among  college 
students  In  late  1967,  Jvist  prior  to  the  sur- 
facing of  young  people  behind  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy in  1968. 

"The  underlying  mood  of  women  in  Amer- 
ica today,"  Mr.  Harrla  said,  "is  one  of  con- 
flict, frustration,  deep  division,  and  change. 
And  yet  the  enemy  barring  the  gatee  to  the 
liberation  of  women  Is  not  men.  inflexibly 
blocking  the  way,  but  women's  lack  of  con- 
fldence  In  herself." 

Mr.  Harris  did  not  find  women  ready  to 
tick  over  the  traces  of  their  motherhood 
and  wifehood.  But  he  did  find  that  64  per- 
cent of  them  want  more  day  care  centers, 
and  one  fourth  of  all  women  with  children 
under  twelve  wo\ild  go  to  work  If  day  care 
were  available. 

A  plurality  of  women  also  feel  that  "most 
men  find  it  necessary  for  their  egoes  to  keep 
women  down." 

These  are  real  storm  signals,  in  Mr.  Harris 
view.  Women  can  be  expected  Increasingly 
to  express  resentment  at  being  Judged  by 
something  other  than  what  Is  Inside  their 
heads.  They  want  to  be  appreciated  for  their 
minds  as  well  as  their  bodies. 

When  President  Nixon  named  thirteen  of 
us  to  a  task  force  on  women's  rights  and 
responslbUlties  In  late  1969,  some  of  us  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  the  shocking  fact 
that  the  laws  and  courts  of  this  country  are 
hostile  to  women. 

A  woman  does  not  have  the  right,  as  a 
man  does,  to  retain  her  own  name  In  mar- 
riage. 

She  may  not  maintain  a  domicile  apart 
from  her  husband. 

Prostitution  laws  punish  a  woman  for 
selling  her  body,  but  not  the  man  who 
patronizes  her. 

Women  have  been  given  longer  prison 
sentences  than  men  for  the  same  offense  in 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  an  unknown 
number  of  other  states. 

To  top  it  off.  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
accorded  the  protection  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  to  female  citizens,  as  It  has 
to  blacks  and  others.  It  has  upheld  or  re- 
fused to  review  laws  and  practices  making 
discriminatory  distinctions  based  on  sex. 

The  report  our  task  force  submitted  to 
the  President  was  called  "A  Matter  of  Sim- 
ple Justice."  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  it. 
It  contains  a  moderate  program  of  change 
designed  to  wipe  out  some  of  the  existing 
legal  inequities  between  the  sexes.  It  made 
22  recommendations  and  called  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  changes  that  will 
bring  women  into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  re- 
port was  submitted.  What  have  the  results 
been?  Has  It  done  any  good? 

I  suppose  if  I  were  writing  a  headline,  I 
might  say,  "Report  goes  over  with  Nixon 
Administration  like  a  lead  balloon." 

But  in  checking  the  recommendations 
point  by  point  recently,  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  that  there  has  been  action 
on  about  a  third  of  them.  It  came  about 
largely  in  response  to  the  fierce  lobbying 
and  pressure  of  women's  groups,  but  cer- 
tainly the  Administration  can  claim  a  share 
of  the  credit. 
.Here  are  some  of  the  accomplishments: 
For  the  first  time  In  history,  the  Justice 
Department  has  filed  suit  to  give  women 
equal  employment  rights  under  Title  VH 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

Moving  against  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Com- 
pany and  the  United  Olass  and  Ceramic 
Workers  Union    (unions,  Incidentally,  have 
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collaborated  In  the  discrimination  against 
women) — moving  against  the  company  and 
the  union,  the  Justice  Department  won  a 
consent  decree  giving  women  employees  equal 
access  to  Jobs  from  which  they  had  been 
barred,  and  a  system  of  redress  for  past 
Inequities. 

The  Justice  Department  also  filed  a  brief 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ida  Phillips  In  her  suit  In 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  against  the  Martin 
Marietta  Corporation.  The  Arm  had  denied 
Mrs.  Phillips  a  Job  because  she  had  pre- 
school-age children.  The  Court  ruled  that 
unless  the  same  personnel  policy  applied  to 
men,  it  was  a  violation  of  Mrs.  Phillips'  civil 
rights.  ^^ 

Secondly,  the  Depar^fint  uf  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  MBved  to  cancel  fed- 
eral grants  to  colleges  and  universities  whose 
hiring  and  salary  practices  discriminate 
against  women. 

On  pain  of  having  its  federal  money  with- 
held, the  University  of  Michigan  became  the 
first  to  adopt  a  plan  designed  to  wipe  out 
sex  bias  on  its  faculty.  The  University  of 
Pittsburgh  followed. 

Complaints  are  pending  against  more 
than  100  other  educational  institutions,  in- 
cluding Harvard,  the  entire  state  university 
system  of  California.  New  Jersey,  and  many 
others,  including  I  believe  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Thirdly,  day  care  for  economically  deprived 
kids  would  receive  $386  million  in  federal 
money  in  the  first  year  of  President  Nixon's 
family  assistance  plan,  If  Congress  passes  it. 
These  are  some  of  the  recommendations  in 
our  report  which  are  moving  toward  reality. 
On  the  negative  side,  the  White  House  is 
still  letting  men  make  the  decisions  on  the 
women's  issue.  Presidential  Counselor  Robert 
Pinch  handles  the  problem,  when  it  is 
handled,  as  does  Presidential  constiltant 
Leonard  Garment.  The  priority  it  is  given 
is  Indicated  by  Mr.  Garment  who  refers  to 
himself  as  the  President's  "odds  and  ends'* 
man. 

Our  task  force  also  urged  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  would  ban  sex  discrimination  by  the 
government.  The  Administration  has  paid 
lip  service  to  this,  but  has  not  pushed  it. 

As  you  may  know,  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment passed  the  House  overwhelmingly  last 
summer,  aided  by  Intensive  lobbying  from 
women.  It  died  in  the  Senate  after  Senator 
Ervin  attached  crippling  language.  But  a 
new  effort  by  a  coalition  of  women's  groups 
is  under  way  to  get  it  through  the  92nd 
Congress. 

We  think  the  amendment  Is  needed  to 
wipe  out  existing  Inequities  concerning  Jobs, 
education,  and  domestic  law.  It  would  im- 
pose as  many  responsibilities  on  women  as 
it  would  confer  rights.  It  would  make  women 
liable  for  military  service,  although  they 
would  not  be  required  to  serve  In  functions 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted,  any  more  than 
men  are  so  required. 

When  I  was  here  last  fall  to  speak  to  the 
Minnesota  Press  Women,  I  was  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  a  number  of  them  are 
handling  Jobs  not  usually  regarded  as  wom- 
en's bailiwick.  They  were  covering  hard 
news,  or  serving  as  news  editors.  This,  too, 
is  a  mark  of  your  open-mlndedness  and  will- 
ingness to  Innovate. 

But  It  Is  only  a  beginning. 
One  of  the  most  Important  challenges  for 
business  and  government  Is  to  open  oppor- 
tunities for  women  from  the  bottom  up.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  name  women  to  the  hlgh- 
vlslbillty  top  Administration  positions,  and 
certainly  there  should  be  more  of  that,  but 
even  more  Important  Is  to  make  certain  that 
women  are  considered  for  promotions  at  the 
very  lowest  level.  Just  because  that  girl  over 
there  is  behind  a  secretarial  desk,  don't  over- 
look her  as  a  promotion  possibility.  Wben 
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there  is  a  steady  upward  floor  of  talent  in  the 
pipeline,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  find  women 
for  the  top  positions. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Koontz.  head  of  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  In  the  Labor  Department,  be- 
lieves that  the  most  difBcult  barriers  facing 
women  are  the  invisible  ones,  all  but  un- 
reachable by  legislation.  These  are  the  bar- 
rlers  that  will  be  lowered  only  when  we  have 
educated  the  human  heart.  For  the  real  enemy 
lies  within. 

It  expresses  itself  In  all  those  unadmitted 
prejudices,  unthinking  assumptions,  and 
outworn  myths  which,  often  so  subtly,  op- 
pose the  full  development  of  a  woman  as  an 
Individual. 

The  grandmother  of  them  all  is,  "A  wom- 
an's place  is  in  the  home."  But  there  are 
others: 

A  woman  must  choose  between  home  and 
a  Job:  she  cannot  do  both  well. 

When  a  woman  works,  the  chances  are  In- 
creased that  her  children  will  become 
neurotic  or  troubled. 

Women  are  overly  emotional;  they  can't  be 
cool  under  pressure. 

Women  have  intuition,  but  men  have  the 
logical,  analytical  minds. 

Women  are  practical  and  down-to-earth, 
but  only  a  man  can  think  abstractly,  take 
the  larger,  long-range  view. 

Women  Just  don't  have  what  It  takes. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  prejudices  women 
absorb  from  the  world  around  them  from 
the  time  they  are  little  girls.  Prom  them  a 
girl  learns  what  Is  expected  of  her:  that  she 
may  do  things,  but  not  too  well;  that  she 
may  aspire,  but  not  too  high. 

These  are  some  of  the  myths  which  condi- 
tion a  woman  to  put  limitations  upon  her 
own  expectations,  to  narrow  her  vision  of  the 
world  and  what  she  might  do  in  it. 

The  really  pernicious  aspect  of  these  myths 
Is  not  that  men  believe  them,  but  that 
women  do. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ask  how  many 
in  this  audience  have  daughters.  May  I  have 
a  show  of  hands?  How  many  are  parents  of 
girls?  (about  half  of  the  hands  in  the  audi- 
ence went  up.) 

Well,  as  you  know.  In  our  society  little 
girls  are  trained  from  babyhood  to  be  pas- 
sive and  sweet,  and  retiring.  These  are  the 
prized  "feminine"  qualities. 

Little  boys  are  trained  to  be  original  and 
courageous  and  strong.  A  woman  who  shows 
originality,  courage,  strength  and  brains  Is 
often  demeaned  as  "unfemlnlne." 

Little  girls,  the  studies  also  show  are  In- 
tellectually superior  to  little  boys  through 
high  school.  Then  something  happens.  Little 
girls  get  the  Idea  fast  that  brains  may  be  a 
drawback  In  snagging  a  man.  And  so  little 
girls  begin  putting  on  the  act  which  will  last 
a  Ufetlme.  The  act  might  be  title,  "little  old 
stupid  me,  and  great,  big  Intelligent  you." 
The  woman  has  discovered  that  society  may 
penalize  her  for  expressing  her  talents — and 
so  education,  ability,  and  the  money  Invested 
In  them  go  down  the  drain. 

Last  fall,  when  President  Nixon  was  cam- 
paigning In  Chicago,  according  to  a  UPI  dis- 
patch, he  asked  a  group  of  women  who 
greeted  him.  "Are  you  women's  lib?" 

They  happened  to  be  members  of  the 
Junior  League  and  explained  to  the  President 
that  they  concentrated  on  conmiunlty  volun- 
teer work. 

The  President  said  "Good.  I  like  a  woman 
to  be  a  woman." 

Well,  the  President  has  had  two  news 
conferences  since  then,  and  one  was  limited 
to  foreign  affairs.  You  need  strong  knees  and 
a  voice  that  would  cut  through  concrete  to 
get  recognized  In  the  mob  of  reporters.  In 
neither  Instance  did  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  place  a  question. 

But  I  hope  that  some  reporter,  some  day, 
will  ask  the  President  what  he  meant  by 
that,  "I  like  a  woman  to  be  a  woman." 
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Did  the  President  mean  that  the  30  mil- 
lion women  who  work,  who  constitute  one- 
third  of  the  country's  labor  force,  should  pull 
out  and  go  home?  Millions  of  them  are 
heads  of  households  with  dependents,  are 
helping  put  kids  through  college,  or  supple- 
menting their  husbands'  substandard  wages. 
More  women  than  men  are  in  poverty  and 
in  need  of  Jobs.  ^      ,., 

Did  the  President  mean  that  women  should 
maintain  a  ladylike  silence  about  the  fact 
that  their  average  earnings  are  sixty  percent 
those  of  men  and  that  the  gap  is  widening? 
Or  that  a  v^oman  college  graduate,  on  the 
average,  earns  about  the  same  as  a  man  with 
an  elementary  school  education? 

Did  he  mean  that  the  women  who  are  draw- 
ing unequal  pay  for  equal  work  should 
meeklv  say.  "thank  you.  mr.  employer?" 

Did  the  President  mean  that  women  should 
be  happy  about  the  fact  that  we  stand  today 
constitutionally  about  where  the  Negro 
stood  in  1940? 

Did  the  President  mean  that  young  women 
who  aspire  to  be  doctors,  lawyers  and  en- 
gineers, should  shift  to  such  "feminine"  occu- 
pations as  secretary,  nurse,  and  teacher? 

Did  he  mean  that  the  law  and  medical 
schotils  of  this  country  should  continue  to 
enforce  their  unwritten  quotas  against 
women — quotas  which  have  kept  the  per- 
centage of  women  doctors  in  the  U.S.  to  six 
percent  while  the  Soviet  Union's  medical 
profession  Is  70  percent  women? 

Did  the  President  mean  that  women  re- 
porters, to  take  one  example,  should  never 
be  considered  for  positions  as  city  editors  or 
managing  editors,  as  their  male  counter- 
parts are? 

Did  he  mean  that  an  abiding  concern  for 
home  and  family  should  cut  off  a  woman — 
any  more  than  it  does  a  man — from  partici- 
pating in  the  outside  world? 

Because  If  that  is  what  our  President 
means,  the  youth  of  this  country,  the  women 
of  this  country,  and  quite  a  few  of  the 
men  of  this  country  are  light  years  ahead  of 
him. 

No  one  argues  that  the  woman  who 
chooses  to  remain  at  home  should  not  be 
free  to  do  to.  We  applaud  her,  although  she 
may  be  a  vanishing  species. 

But  the  woman  who  wants  to  contribute 
In  the  outside  world  should  be  permitted 
to  make  that  choice  without  prejudice  and 
without  onus. 

Senator  Marlow  Cook  of  Kentucky  has 
four  daughters  and  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  held  hearings  last  sum- 
mer on  the  equal  rights  amendment.  I  cov- 
ered the  hearings  and  was  fascinated  when 
the  Senator  questioned  one  of  the  witnesses, 
a  gorgeous  blonde  who  happened  to  be  an 
honor  grac  uate  of  Harvard  Law  School. 

The  young  lady  told  the  subcommittee  she 
had  been  offered  no  positions  with  law 
firms,  although  young  men  in  her  class 
whose  grades  did  not  match  hers  appeared 
to  be  In  demand  by  prestigious  firms. 

"Did  you  pay  the  same  law  school  tuition 
as  the  others?"  the  Senator  asked.  "Yes, 
Indeed."  the  vritness  replied. 

Then  he  asked,  "Did  the  University  In- 
form your  parents  that  their  tuition  money 
would  not  buy  the  same  thing  for  you  In  the 
Job  market  as  the  tuition  paid  for  young 
men?" 

"No,"  said  the  witness. 

Well,  if  women  are  going  to  be  short- 
changed In  the  Job  market,  perhaps  they 
should  get  cut  rates  on  their  education,  Cook 
observed. 

Senator  Cook's  daughters,  your  daughters, 
and  mine,  will  reach  maturity  In  a  world  very 
different  than  ours.  We  grew  up  In  a  society 
which  put  enormous  pressure  on  both  men 
and  women — and  particularly  women — to 
marry,  as  the  socially  acceptable  thing,  and 
to  have  children. 

Today  that  pressure  Is  falling  away  as 
wo  strive  to  reduce  the  world's  population. 
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More  than  that,  many  young  women  com- 
ing out  of  college  no  longer  see  marriage  as 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  their  existence. 

At  a  result  our  values  are  changing.  They 
must  change  in  terms  of  what  it  is  prof>er 
for  women  to  do. 

Our  daughters  must  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity— If  they  want  it — to  supplement  or 
to  replace  the  chlldbearlng  and  child  care 
function   with   something   meaningful. 

This  is  beginning  to  happen. 

Over  and  over  again,  men  ask  me  what  do 
women  want? 

It  can  be  boiled  down  to  a  few  words: 

Women   want   the   opportunity   to   climb. 

Think  back  for  a  moment  on  the  Jobs  you 
have  had.  When  you  got  that  promotion, 
didn't  you  think  at  first,  "I  can't  possibly 
handle  this?"  But  you  had  to.  You  forced 
yourself  to  meet  the  challenge.  By  doing 
that,  you  forced  yourself  to  grow. 

But  first  you  had  to  have  the  opportunity. 

One  of  the  great  things  to  come  out  of  the 
women's  movement,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  rise 
In  our  self-esteem.  The  word  "feminist"  is 
becoming  a  badge  of  pride. 

Mr.  Harris'  findings  notwithstanding, 
women  are  discovering  that  they  like  and 
respect  and  trust  each  other.  They  are  dis- 
proving those  silly  myths  that  they  can't 
work  together,  that  they  are  temperamen- 
tal, catty,  or  have  smaller  brains  than  men. 

If  you  think  seriously  about  It  for  a 
moment,  you  will  realize  that  equality  for 
women  is  linked  to  many  broader  questions 
of  social  Justice.  It  is  more  than  an  economic 
Issue,  more  than  a  social  Issue,  more  than  a 
legal  and  political  Issue. 

Equality  for  women  is  a  moral  lssu«. 

That  Is  the  challenge  to  you  as  fair- 
minded  men,  as  communicators,  as  teachers, 
as  one  of  the  enlightened  segments  of  our 
society. 

One  of  the  brilliant  young  thinkers  in  the 
women's  movement,  Lucy  Komisar,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  game  we  have  been 
playing  for  centuries  says  that  to  be  a  man 
one  must  possess,  one  must  control,  one 
must  dominate.  Domination  sometimes  must 
be  assured  by  force  and  violence. 

Masculinity  Is  equated  with  male  su- 
premacy. 

But  the  masculinity  game  can't  have  a 
winner  unless  it  also  has  a  loser.  That  has 
been  the  classic  status  of  women. 

And  now  comes  the  beginning  of  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  masculine  mystique  of  domina- 
tion. It  comes  from  those  who  were  Its  first 
victims — women. 

Today  women  are  demanding  new  defini- 
tions of  masculine  and  feminine  that  do  not 
require  the  dominance  of  one  sex  over  the 
other. 

We  reject  all  the  myths  about  masculine 
aggression  and  feminine  passivity.  We  seek 
to  replace  them  with  values  that  encourage 
human  relations  based  on  equality,  com- 
passion and  respect. 

The  caveman  mentality  outlived  Its  use- 
fulness when  technology  made  the  bow  and 
arrow  obsolete. 

Today  men  need  a  kind  of  courage  that  Is 
only  exhibited  by  those  who  have  no  doubts 
at  all  about  their  manhood,  and  that  Is  the 
courage  to  assert  their  humanity. 

We  love  you,  and  we  are  counting  on  your 
help.  Thank  you. 


WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG.  JR. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nniiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.    BRADEMAS.   Mr.  Speaker,   the 
sudden  death  of  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr., 
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has  robbed  the  Nation  of  one  ol  Its 
outstanding  leaders. 

During  the  past  decade,  a  turbulent 
tune  of  hope  and  despair,  Whitney  Young 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  He  was  a  wise 
leader  with  a  great  record  in  winning 
job  opportunities  and  working  to  uSfv 
America. 

His  death  at  the  age  of  only  49  Inten- 
sifies our  sense  of  loss  because  his  leader- 
ship will  be  needed  so  badly  in  the  years 
to  come. 

In  an  address  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1967 
Mr.  Young  lamented  the  "active  indiffer^ 
ence  of  too  many  Americans.  He  attrib- 
uted many  of  the  Nation's  problems  to 
this  apathy.  Whitney  Young's  philosophy 
was  marked  with  positive  activism  how- 

^JT^^^r"^^  "°  °"^  ^°^^  accuse  him  of 
indifference  or  apathy  because  his  com- 
mitment to  try  to  solve  the  problems  of 
America  was  evident  in  his  work  as  well 
as  his  words.  •«  wcu 

Editorial  comment  from  the  Elkhart 
Truth  and  the  South  Bend  Tribune  edi- 
tions of  March  13,  1971,  Indicate  the  high 

tSV'^^  ""'^"^  ^^  ^^  held  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
He  had  many  friends  there.  We  aU  will 
miss  him  ver>' much. 

f^niTc^^^^^^l'v,^  ^"^  inserting  the  edi- 
torials  from   these  two   Third  District 

on%'x^S?f '^  ^  ''^^  ^  *  splendid  article 
oil  Whitney  Young  by  Philip  Qeyelin 
Tk  ,il  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Washington  Post.  March  16.  1971  in 
the  Record  :  .  ,  •** 

[Prom   the   South  Bend   Tribune    Mar    13 
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WHrrNEY  Young 

likT Vvf.r^'''  ^*°"°*  ^^"^'^  ^  lose  men 
rti^v,  !^'^S*y  ^""'^K  Jr.,  Whose  sudden 
death  at  «  takes  from  us  one  of  the  mort 
effective  civil  rights  workers 

Urtln?!^""'^^*'^*"^  °^  t»^e  National 
Urban  League,  Young  worked  on  a  realls«^ 

s^tu  °or  T'  '"'  '""'^"^  ^  improve  the 
status  of  Negroes  and  wipe  out  the  accu! 
mulated  racial  prejudices  tSit  mar  oZ  co^I 

He  wasn't  a  propagandist  whose  posturing 
for  crowd  applause  repulsed  the  very  p^pil 
Whose  attitudes  need  to  be  changLnnd 
Whose  help  is  required  in  bringing  klwut 
change.  As  he  himself  once  said  '^t  S 
a  question  of  moderate  versus  militant,  but 
rfVt!S^''^'V'"^^  '■"'""  irresponsibility,  san- 
eff'ect^nes^''^"^'  ^^"^^^^'^^'^  ^-^L  In- 

Because  he  chose   the   pragmatic  course. 

fLll.""^  t^^'"'^'  ^^""^  th°««  ''ho  want 
nstant  remedies  to  ancient  wrongs  and  be- 

best  by  belligerent  words  and  threats.  One 
nLr»H  ""^^"^^t  attacks  against  Young  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  T^mes  Sun- 

n^In^/t"  "'*°*  °'  Toung's  achievements 
cannot  be  measured  today.  Many  of  the 
programs  he  helped  to  create,  and  the  per- 
sonai  impacts  he  made,  are  only  beginning 
to  show  results.  ^ 

By  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  Young 
died,  former  Gov.  Otto  Kemer  of  nilnols 
gave  an  encouraging  report  on  the  racial 
situation  In  the  United  States. 

Kerner  headed  a  presidential  commission 
Which  warned  that  racism  threatened  to 
spilt  the  nation.  Now  he  states  his  convic- 
tion that  great  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  racial  situation.  WhUe  blacks  and 
whites  are  drifting  further  apart  In  some 
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communities,  he  said,  the  general  mood  Is 
Improving 

Now  a  federal  Judge.  Kerner  told  a  press 
conference  that  laws  alone  wont  provide 
the  answer  for  further  improvement.  He  said 
the  problem  is  "not  In  the  White  House, 
not  In  the  halls  of  Congress,  or  the  gover- 
nors' oftices  or  the  srtate  legislatures,"  but 
between  individuals  on  a  personal  basis. 

Perhaps  Kerner's  encouraging  report  Is 
as  good  a  eulogy  to  Whitney  Young  as  could 
be  made.  His  persistent,  intelligent  work 
contributed  significantly  to  the  improved 
atmosphere. 


[Prom    the    Elkhart    Truth,   Mar.    13.    1971] 
Whitnet   Young.   Great   American 

The  shocking  death  Thursday  of  Whitney 
Young,  Jr.,  49.  has  cost  this  nation  not  only 
an  outstanding  civil  rights  leader,  but  also 
one  of   the   greatest   Americans. 

As  executive  director  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League.  Young  dedicated  his  career  to 
the  elimination  of  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation in  U.S.  life. 

None  could  outdo  Young  In  expressing 
eloqeunt  indignation  and  stinging  rebukes 
against  injustices  suffered  by  American 
blacks. 

Truth  editorial  page  readers  know  this 
well  because  we  have  carried  his  column 
weekly  since  May  31,  1968. 

But  Young's  great  taleut  was  In  achieving 
practical  results  toward  his  goal — and  In  do- 
ing so  within  the  framework  of  the  American 
system. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  the  national  Urban 
League  announced  plans  to  fight  poverty 
and  despair  In  black  communities. 

Two  years  later.  Young  was  able  to  report 
the  league  h^U  obtained  Jobs  for  40,000  un- 
employed blacks,  and  better  Jobs  for  another 
8,000. 

Young  was  condemned  by  some  black  mil- 
itants for  spending  so  much  time  with 
whites.  Once  he  observed.  In  connection 
with  his  Job  In  New  York  City: 

"I  think  to  myself  should  I  get  off  this 
train  this  morning  and  stand  on  125th 
Street  cussing  out  Whitey  to  show  I  am 
tough?  Or  should  I  go  downtown  and  talk 
to  an  executive  of  General  Motors  about 
2,000  Jobs  for  unemployed  Negroes?" 

His  choice  was  to  go  down  and  talk  with 
OM  or  some  other  big  firm.  He  inspired  a 
good  many  other  black  leaders  to  take  a 
similarly  constructive  attitude. 

Young  said  the  Negro  was  in  revolt  not  to 
change  the  fabric  of  society  or  to  seek  a 
special  place  In  it.  but  to  enter  into  partner- 
ship In  that  society. 

Whitney  Young  was  a  man  of  Immense 
personal  charm  and  persuasiveness  as  Elk- 
hartans  well  remember  In  1967  he  spoke  at 
the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Elkhart 
Urban  League.  Also  he  spoke  that  year  be- 
fore a  Jam-packed  breakfast  meeting  of  busi- 
nessmen at  Hotel  Elkhart,  and  was  well 
received. 

Elkhart's  own  chapter  of  the  Urban  League 
has  reflected  Young's  own  philosophy,  with 
a  multi-faceted  program  for  bringing  equal- 
ity and  mter-racial  good-will  In  our  com- 
munity. 

One  of  Young's  remarks  In  Elkhart  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  in  particular,  as  oth- 
ers seek  to  fill  the  big  void  left  by  his 
passing: 

Really  good  or  really  evil  people  are  not 
the  problem,  he  said,  but  rather  the  "large 
majority  of  Americans  doing  nothing."  He 
called  this  "active  indifference."  It  remains 
one  of  the  big  problems  becaxise  while  much 
has  been  done  to  remedy  racial  discrimina- 
tion, there  is  a  long  way  to  go. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  18,  1971] 

"Thx  Loss  of  Whitnxt  Yoxtng" 

(By  Philip  Geyelln) 

Among  the  black  leaden  in  the  struggle 

for  racial  equality,  aome  brought  religion  to 
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the  movement,  some  brought  the  liberals, 
some  brought  labor.  Whitney  Young,  more 
than  any  man,  brought  the  business  commu- 
nity, t!ie  men  of  mcney  and  of  the  power  and 
the"  influence  that  comes  with  money,  and 
in  a  cert.im  sen.^e  this  was  the  hardest  part 
of  it  although  it  was  not  by  any  means  where 
his  contribution  ends.  Still,  it  was  the  role 
that  made  him  unique  because  it  made  him 
exposed.  A  black  man  had  to  be  suspect  who 
dealt  with  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Fords. 
So  Whitney  Young  was  a  controversial  figure 
from  his  first  days  as  the  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League.  His  chosen 
role  within  the  movement  was  by  the  nature 
of  things  politically  precarious.  But  if  this 
bothered  him.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
show  it  very  often;  he  was  too  busy  getting 
things  done. 

Whitney  Young  had  come  to  the  Nigerian 
capital  for  a  meeting  of  the  African  Ameri- 
can Institute,  as  a  member  of  an  American 
delegation  which  Included  many  of  the  black 
leaders  he  had  worked  with  most  closely 
over  the  years.  As  they  huddled  together  in 
the  numbness  of  their  sorrow,  after  his 
death,  what  they  remembered  best  about 
brother  Whitney  was  not  the  arguments  they 
may  have  had  over  strategy— one  rare'.y  does, 
of  course.  What  they  were  saying  was  that 
"Whitney  was  always  there  when  you  needed 
him  .  .  .  and  that  somebody  had  to  do  what 
Whitney  did  .  .  .  and  the  man  could  not  have 
done  It  better  .  .  .  and  that  no  man  could 
fill  those  shoes,"  And  the  way  they  talked 
and  worked  together  and  worried  about  the 
future  and  grabbed  for  the  first  signs  of 
leadership  by  one  of  their  number  (the 
young  radical  preacher  from  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson)  you  could  not  doubt  that 
they  meant  what  they  said. 

"He  was  the  big  man  who  led  the  inter- 
ference around  the  end."  said  Bayard  Rustlu. 
the  veteran  from  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  In- 
stitute who  had  fought  the  long  wars  with 
Young.  "And  he  was  also  a  man  you  could 
sing  and  drink  and  bull  with."  So  Rustln 
only  spoke  briefly  at  the  memorial  service 
in  the  sweltering  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
In  Lagos  on  Saturday  and  then  he  sang 
"Death  ain't  nothing  but  a  robber.  .  .  ." 

Jesse  Jackson  led  the  final  prayer  and  he 
called  him  "a  father  figure  in  the  civil  rights 
movement."  To  the  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  he  was  "a  giant  laughing 
man"  and  quoting  Sandburg  on  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth,  he  spoke  of  the  "paradox  of 
terrible  storm  and  peace,  unspeakable  and 
perfect." 

He  was  the  man  who  cooled  things,  was 
what  they  were  saying,  who  brought  every 
kind  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  together  be- 
cause he  could  talk  to  all  of  them.  And  yet, 
to  suggest  that  his  death  is  somehow  a  set- 
back to  the  forces  of  moderation — as  the 
Vice  President  did — is  to  miss  the  point. 
There  was  nothing  moderate  about  Whitney 
Young's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  to  the  redressing  of  the  grievances  of 
his  race.  "He  had  an  impatient  patience"  is 
the  way  one  of  his  American  colleagues  de- 
scribed him.  "He  had  a  tremendous  subli- 
mated anger  and  he  turned  it  into  creative 
acts."  His  achievements  were  very  practical 
ones;  they  can  be  measured  in  the  work  of 
the  Urbaji  League  over  the  years,  in  its 
great  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  black 
men  who  had  poured  into  the  Northern 
ghettos  from  the  South.  It  can  perhaps  be 
best  Illustrated  by  the  street  academies  in 
the  ghettos  which  were  his  special  crea- 
tion— places  where  young  blacks  could 
gather  and  study  and  learn  and  receive  coun- 
sel because  they  could  do  none  of  these 
things    in    overcrowded    homes. 

Practical  solutions  bom  of  a  profound 
compassion  for  people,  a  restless,  driving  en- 
ergy, unending  good  htunor  and  a  love  of 
living — these  were  his  great  strengths.  Be- 
cavise  he  was  a  sociologist  before  he  was  a 
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national  ana  international  figure  in  the 
struggle  for  hum  in  rights,  he  knew  what  the 
problenxs  were  in  un  acadamic.  theoretical 
way.  And  he  knew  them  first  hand  as  well; 
not  the  least  of  his  contributkms  was  what 
he  did  to  bring  the  Urban  League  itself 
more  actively  into  the  political  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  ghettos  into  the  pUices 
where  tlie  problems  .ire.  That  was  the  key  to 
it:  he  knew  the  problems  and  he  knew  the 
right  people  and  if  this  led  some  of  his  black 
brothers  to  fault  his  lack  of  militancy  or  his 
close  associations  with  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, it  led  none  of  them  to  fault  him  for  him- 
.^If,  for  none  could  withstand  the  warmth 
.tnd  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  man. 

His  wi.sdom  lay  In  his  acceptance  of  the 
re.ili'ies  of  what  it  would  take  to  make  his 
country  move.  He  knew  the  vi.lue  of  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  and  rhetoric  and  organi- 
zation and  all  the  rej>t.  He  felt  deep  down 
the  Tightness  of  the  c.iuse.  But  he  also  knew 
where  the  levers  of  power  were  and  how 
they  worked.  "Say  something  that  I  can  go 
back  and  scare  America  with"  he  told  .Afri- 
cans at  the  meeting  here.  "What's  going  to 
happen — that's  the  only  basis  on  which 
.•\merlca  is  going  to  move."  He  didn't  mean 
it  quite  the  wav  it  sounded,  because  he 
dldnt  believe  in  fear.  "My  father  said  to  me 
you  only  hate  that  which  you  fear  and  I 
dont  want  you  to  fear  a  living  soul."  he  also 
told  his  colleagues  at  another  point.  What  he 
did  believe  was  that  America  would  only  act 
elfectlvely  to  Increase  aid  to  Africa  out  of 
an  acute  self  Interest  in  its  own  security  be- 
cause that  was  the  way  it  had  always  been 
with  foreign  aid,  and  he  wanted  the  Africans 
to  tell  what  would  be  the  consequences  if 
the  United  States  did  not  do  more  for  the 
developing  nations  and  the  black  people  on 
this  continent. 

Not  fearing  and  not  hating,  he  dealt  wlTh 
the  corporate  executives  and  couns.iled  with 
Presidents;  he  consorted,  in  other  words,  with 
men  who  were  looked  upon  by  others  In  the 
movement  with  unrelieved  hostility.  And  the 
fact  Is  that  many  who  were  critical  of  this 
approach  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
in  the  practical  terms  that  matter  he  was 
right — that  the  movement  had  to  have  such 
an  ambassador. 

Jesse  Jackson  said  as  much  in  his  boom- 
ing eulogy.  Recalling  a  time  when  it  appeared 
that  Whitney  Young  might  become  a  member 
of  the  Nixon  Cabinet,  Jackson  said  he  sent 
him  a  telegram  urging  him  to  accept.  "I  felt 
It  didn't  matter  what  you  thoaght  of  the 
man,"  Jackson  declared.  "I  felt  that  I  didn't 
want  twenty  million  or  thirty  million  Amer- 
icans disconnected  from  the  man  who  is  mak- 
ing decisions  about  them  every  week."  Jack- 
son said  that  later  he  asked  Young  why  he 
hadn't  taken  the  Job  and  that  "Whitney 
bowed  his  head  in  the  dilemma  that  the 
black  man  is  trapped  in  and  replied  that  he 
wanted  the  Job  and  that  he  thought  he  could 
have  done  the  Job  but  that  he  thought  the 
brothers  would  not  have  understood." 

And  so  he  worked  on  with  that  patient 
impatience  to  the  end.  "We  have  to  talk  to 
people  who  are  hungry  tonight, '  he  said  at 
another  point  while  he  was  m  Lagos.  "The 
rats  are  biting  the  kids  tonight." 

He  relished  every  part  of  it.  "This  Is  great," 
he  is  said  to  have  shouted  in  the  surf  of  a 
Nigerian  beach  Just  before  he  died  and  he 
would  have  said  the  same  thing  about  his 
life's  work.  He  was  in  Nigeria  for  a  confer- 
ence of  Africans  and  America  as  dedicated 
to  the  causes  of  black  men  on  two  conti- 
nents, and  it  will  be  said  many  times  over 
that  there  was  something  appropriate  about 
the  fact  that  he  should  have  died  on  an 
African  beach  while  actively  and  exuberantly 
engaged  in  such  an  enterprise.  Perhaps  so. 
But  the  grief  of  all  the  black  brothers  of 
many  nations  who  were  working  with  him 
when  he  died,  and  of  other  men,  white  as 
well  as  black  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
is  a  measure  of  how  little  conBOlatlon  there 
Is  in  this  for  his  loss. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WRIGHT  CITES 
LENORA  ROLLA.  AS  DEEPLY  DED- 
ICATED HUMANITARIAN 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  March  19,  it  will  be 
my  privilege  to  join  in  a  communitywide 
salute  in  Fort  Worth  to  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  humanitarians  I  know,  Mrs. 
Lenora  RoUa. 

Over  the  years  Lenora  Rolla  has  helped 
so  many  of  her  fellow  human  beings  in 
so  many  ways  it  is  difficult  to  sum  up 
all  her  altruistic  activities.  Teacher, 
journalist,  churchworker,  government 
employee,  social  work  volunteer — she 
has  fulfilled  all  these  roles  and  more. 

Perhaps  the  success  that  has  crowned 
her  efforts  is  due  at  least  partly  to  her 
own  unique  personal  philosophy.  She 
likes  to  consider  herself  as  "one  of  the 
Lord's  favorite  servants."  She  says: 

He  can  call  on  me  any  time. 

As  the  most  recent  achievement  in  Mrs. 
Rolla's  long  career,  she  took  the  leading 
role  in  the  establishment  of  Fort  Worth's 
East  Hattle  Street  Haven.  This  is  a 
neighborhood  center  that  gives  help  to 
people  of  all  ages.  It  is  a  real  asset  to 
our  community. 

Friday  night  Mrs.  Rolla  will  be  honored 
at  a  banquet  in  Sycamore  Park  Recrea- 
tion Center  in  Fort  Worth.  Characteris- 
tically, she  has  Insisted  that  all  proceeds 
from  the  banquet  be  used  to  support  the 
Hattie  Street  Haven. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  story  by  Paul  Rowan  from 
the  March  9  edition  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram.  The  article  pays  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  Mrs.  Rolla  for  her 
dedicated  and  unselfish  contributions  to 
the  life  and  the  people  of  our  city: 
Youth-Oriented  Retuoe:  Opehating  Haven 
Takes  "Tire"  Out  or  "Retirement" 
(By  Paul  Rowan) 

Mrs  Lenora  Rolla  is  a  very  retiring  person. 

But  then,  she's  a  very  unretlrlng  person, 
too. 

Three  years  ago,  for  instance,  she  unretired 
as  a  retired  college  dean  to  contribute  to  the 
beginning  of  the  East  Hattle  Street  Haven, 

She  also  has  retired  from  governmental 
work.  Insurance  work,  teaching  and  Journal- 
ism "I've  retired  so  many  times  I  hardly 
remember  what  I'm  retired  from." 

And  sometimes,  she  says,  the  retiring  and 
unretlring  can  become  Just  plain  tiring. 

"I  used  to  tell  the  Lord.  'Don't  you  know- 
that  I  get  tired  sometimes?' 

"Then  I  decided  that  maybe  I'm  one  of  His 
favorite  servants,  and  He  can  call  on  me  any- 
time." 

The  youth-oriented  haven,  Mrs.  RoUa  said, 
is  "really  a  follow-up  to  this  Christmas  cheer 
thing  that  you  hear  once  a  year  .  .  . 

"I  have  always  felt  that  if  any  group  of 
individuals  had  the  proper  assistance  and 
knew  that  someone  was  concerned,  they  could 
work  themselves  out  of  any  predicament." 

"We  work  with  all  ages  of  people.  A  man 
has  been  in  here  this  morning  looking  for 
clothing.  As  cold  as  it  is,  he  had  on  no  socks. 

"We  ask  very  few  questions  when  they  come 
in.  We  try  first  to  accept  them  as  people  and 
oommunicate  with  them  and  respect  their 
dignity." 
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Mrs.  Rolla  also  holds  many  offices  at  the 
East  Annie  Street  Christian  Church.  She  does 
not  live  in  the  Haven  area,  but  helped  found 
it  because  her  church  was  in  the  area. 

"I've  been  criticized,  too,  because  they  say 
the  area  around  her  home  on  the  far  West 
Side  is  as  bad  an  area  as  here.  But  I  do  go 
to  church  in  this  area. 

"For  a  long  time.  I  felt  like  an  outsider." 

This  feeling  passed,  she  said. 

The  haven  is  located  in  an  old  firehouse  at 
1525  E.  Hattie.  It  Is  rented  from  the  city — 
"for  $1  per  year,  and  we're  two  years  behind 
on  that." 

Despite  a  volunteer  staff  and  donations, 
funding  Is  the  major  problem  for  the  Haven, 
Mrs.  Rolla  said. 

But  part  of  that  problem  may  be  solved 
soon.  Friends  and  admirers  of  Mrs.  Rolla  de- 
cided in  late  January  that  she  has  earned 
some  sort  of  recognition,  and  began  plans  for 
a  Lenora  Rolla  Testimonial  Banquet. 

A  committee  was  named  to  set  the  dinner, 
and,  said  one  committee  member.  Mrs.  Rolla 
agreed  to  the  idea  "only  when  she  was  con- 
vinced that  any  proceeds  would  be  donated 
to  the  Hattle  Street  Haven  .  .  ." 

The  banquet  will  be  at  6:30  p.m.  March  19, 
at  the  Sycamore  Park  Recreation  Center, 
2525  E.  Rosedale. 

Tickets,  at  $5  per  person,  may  be  obtained 
by  telephoning  or  visiting  the  testlmonal 
headquarters,   1109-A  Evans  Ave,,  332-2715. 

Mrs.  Opal  Lee,  one  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers, said  anyone  may  attend. 

Mrs.  Rolla  said  the  Haven  could  use  some 
Items:  "We're  short  on  furnishings  and 
equipment.  And  we  really  need  professional 
staff." 

Mrs.  Rolla  Is  a  graduate  of  Alcorn  A&M, 
with  a  degree  In  mathematics.  She  spent  20 
years  in  the  Insurance  business  before  be- 
coming a  teacher  in  Mississippi;  then,  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  she  worked  with  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  she  also  aided  Settlement  House,  a 
social  work  project. 

She  returned  to  Fort  Worth  where  she 
worked  as  a  funeral  director  and  burial  as- 
sociation manager,  then  began  editing  the 
Dallas  Express,  the  oldest  black  newspaper  In 
Texas.  She  left  that  Job  in  1955  to  become 
dean  of  women  at  Jarvis  Christian  College  In 
Hawkins.  She  retired  from  that  job  In  1958 
and  returned  to  Fort  Worth. 

And  there  were  other  Jobs  In  the  mean- 
time, such  as  an  administrative  assistant  for 
Sen.  Don  Kennard. 

Mrs.  Rolla  was  asked  the  most  Important 
thing  she  has  done. 

"The  most  Important  thing?  That  was  to 
marry  Jake  Rolla,  who  lets  me  do  all  these 
things." 

Her  husband  is  a  retired  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railroad  man.  Mrs.  RoUa  said  he  has  never 
complained  about  her  activities. 

Mrs.  Rolla  said  she  feels  the  Haven  is  im- 
portant because  it  provides  aid  for  persons 
who  live  in  a  community  where  poverty  and 
misdeeds  are  commonplace. 

But  the  Haven  Isn't  exempt.  Not  too  long 
ago,  for  Instance,  vandals  broke  Into  the 
building  and,  among  other  things,  poured 
paint  on  the  floor. 

"The  people  In  the  community  came  in 
and  really  cleaned  It  up,"  said  Mrs.  Rolla. 

"I  know  there  were  more  Involved  in 
cleaning  it  up  than  were  Involved  in  the 
vandalism." 

"Until  very  recently.  I  stayed  awfully  long 
hours  (at  the  Haven).  Now  the  people  In  the 
community  have  started  relieving  me  and  I 
can  leave  almost  any  time  I  desire  and  leave 
some  responsible  person  in  charge. 

"The  conununlty  Is  becoming  Involved.  It's 
not  Involved  yet  to  the  extent  that  we  would 
have. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  the  community 
taking  it  (the  Haven)  over  any  minute  now. 

"My  fishing  poles  are  in  the  trunk  of 
my  car." 
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THE   SENIORITY   SYSTEM 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
statement  I  did  not  make  before  the 
House  Democratic  caucus  today : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  opposed  use  of 
the  seniority  system  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
signing office  space  to  members  of  Congress. 
Lining  up  for  better  offices  and  other  such 
conveniences  relates  to  members  as  Individu- 
als, and  is  along  the  line  of  the  familiar 
American  practice,  "first  come — first  served." 

That's  fine  for  members  as  Individuals. 

But  we  are  not  here  Just  as  Individuals. 
Each  of  us  is  here  principally  to  represent 
the  majority  view  of  nearly  a  half  million 
.Americans.  And  no  district  of  them  has  sen- 
iority over  another. 

A  requirement  that  these  various  points  of 
\-lew  line  up  to  determine  which  will  be  given 
Committee  and  Subcommittee  chairman- 
ships, rather  than  putting  them  to  a  vote 
Just  as  they  were  put  to  a  vote  back  home — 
the  seniority  system  which  requires  this  is 
out  of  line  Itself.  Out  of  line  with  representa- 
tive government.  Out  of  line,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  what  we  call  our  own  Party.  Out 
of  line  with  everything  we  were  taught  aa 
children  to  believe  American  democracy 
means. 

So  I  oppose  the  disproportionate  repre- 
sentation function  of  the  seniority  system. 
I'm  old-fashioned.  I  still  believe  elected  rep- 
resentatives should  be  elected,  and  repre- 
sentative. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  thing  even 
worse  than  the  seniority  system.  And  that  Ifl 
the  FIX. 

Everyone  knows  full  well  this  is  exactly 
what  has  taken  place  in  arranging  subcom- 
mittee chairmanships  in  the  D.C.  Commit- 
tee. The  FIX  In  favor  of  thought  control.  The 
FIX  against  a  valid  point  of  view. 

There  are  many  in  this  Caucus  and  many 
In  this  country  who  believe  that  Just  as  In 
England,  and  Italy  and  Prance  and  Germany 
and  all  the  other  Western  democracies,  there 
should  be  local  democracy  In  the  Capital  of 
the  American  democracy. 

This  a  pKjint  of  view  so  valid  as  to  have 
been  included  In  our  national  Party 
platform. 

Despite  this,  the  Democratic  Chairman  of 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
opjjoses  not  only  the  point  of  view  but  also 
opposes  so  much  as  even  giving  that  point 
of  view  a  fair  public  hearing. 

This  Is  why  Mr.  McMillan  has  attempted 
contortion  of  his  beloved  seniority  system 
and  passed  over  me  for  a  Subcommittee 
chairmanship.  After  all,  he  and  his  collabora- 
tors say,  Jacobs  doesn't  believe  in  the  senior- 
ity system  anyway — which  is  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  even  though  you  co- 
operate with  the  Income  tax.  If  you  don't 
believe  in  it,  you  shouldn't  get  your  refund. 

Though  I  oppose  the  seniority  system.  I 
have  cooperated  wflth  it  by  recognizing  the 
various  Committee  and  Subcommittee  chair- 
men of  the  House  and  by  not  throwing  up 
roadblocks  such  as  unlimited  quorum  calls 
and  other  points  of  order  which  wotUd  tend 
to  make  even  slower  the  operation  of  this 
House. 

It  Is  obvloiis  that  as  an  Individual  I  have 
been  cheated  from  a  personal  honor  because 
of  my  supjKJrt  for  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form plank  of  democracy  for  the  District. 

One  might  assume  that  I  come  here  today 
to  ask  for  restoration  of  this  personal  honor. 

I  don't  at  all. 

I  am  content  to  be  the  victim  whose  case 
has  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  a  system  devoid 
of  democracy. 
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I  accept  being  denied  the  personal  honor 
of  a  Subcommittee  chairmanship.  I  accept 
this  with  pride  In  the  knowledge  that  I  ha\  e 
single-handedly  broken  the  seniority  system. 

This  honor  I  waive  In  good  conscience  be- 
caiise  In  doing  so  I  waive  something  which 
accrues  to  me  personally. 

What  I  cannot  waive  In  good  conscience 
is  the  democratic  right  In  a  Democratic 
Caucus  for  this  Democratic  platform  point 
of  view  which  many  D.C.  Committee  Demo- 
crats and  I  support — the  right  of  this  point 
of  view  to  be  represented  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee chairman  who  assiimes  the  post  I  might 
have  had. 

Therefore,  bearing  In  mind  the  fact  that 
by  Mr.  McMillan's  action  the  seniority  system 
is  no  longer  relevant  In  the  House  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  and,  in  the  event 
that  he  will  have  been  elected,  I  shaU  move 
the  Caucus  at  Its  next  meeting  to  Instruct 
that  otir  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Walter  B. 
Fauntroy,  be  made  Subcommittee  chairman 
in  my  place. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  has  the  point  of  view  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  being  held  by  many 
Democrats  on  the  D.C.  Committee. 

And,  If  elected,  he  will  havfe  something 
else,  too. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  wUl  have  something  else 
which  no  member  of  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  and.  In  fact,  no  mem- 
ber of  either  body  of  this  Congress  can  claim. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  will  have  "the  consent  of 
the  governed." 


CONTROL  OF  PSYCHOTROPIC 
DRUGS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  United 
Nations  Conference  in  Vienna  attended 
by  representatives  from  71  nations  has 
concluded  its  work  on  an  international 
convention  on  the  control  of  psychotropic 
substances.  These  new  synthetic  drugs 
of  abuse  are  threatening  young  people 
not  only  in  American  cities  but  around 
the  entire  world.  The  new  international 
convention  is  aimed  at  curbing  this 
growing  problem  by  applying  new  re- 
porting, licensing,  and  export-import 
controls  on  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  manmade  psychotropic  drugs. 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence by  virtue  of  your  appointment  of 
me  as  a  congressional  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  delegation.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
this  opportunity  and  would  like  to  make 
some  brief  observations  concerning  this 
new  treaty,  its  scope  and  purpose,  as 
well  as  the  challenge  of  the  job  left  to 
be  done. 

The  principal  international  instnmient 
for  the  control  of  drugs  of  abuse  is  the 
1961  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs.  The  United  States  and  nearly  80 
other  nations  are  parties  to  this  treaty, 
which  provides  for  the  international  con- 
trol of  all  opium  and  narcotics  sub- 
stances. Although  the  treaty  also  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  control  cer- 
tain nonnarcotic  drugs,  such  as  mari- 
huana and  cocaine,  it  was  not  designed 
to  control  the  new  synthetic  substances. 
In  the  last  5  years,  the  drugs  whlcVi 
make  up  the  pill  culture — the  ampheta- 
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mines,  barbiturates,  hallucinogens,  and 
tranquilizers — have  become  the  major 
drugs  of  abuse  on  our  college  campuses, 
in  our  city  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  in  our  slums.  At  the  same 
time  inadequate  and  inconsistent  regu- 
lation of  the  manufacture  and  trading 
of  these  drup:s  has  permitted  them  to 
enter  international  trade  and  thereby 
feed  the  growing  habits  of  even  larger 
numbers  of  drug  abusers  in  many  na- 
tions. This  fact  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  Single  Convention  was  not  designed 
to  regulate  the  psychotropics,  that  is, 
the  pill  culture,  caused  the  United  Na- 
tions, after  several  years  of  preparation, 
to  convene  a  conference  in  Vienna  dur- 
ing January  and  February  of  this  year 
to  prepare  a  new  treaty  governing  inter- 
national traffic  in  pills  and  their  in- 
gredients. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1971,  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances  was  signed  by 
20  nations  and  opened  for  ratification. 
It  provides  for  a  system  of  international 
and  national  controls  to  insure  that 
these  drugs  will  no  longer  be  abused  and 
that  those  which  are  most  dangerous  will 
be  limited  to  medical  and  scientific  uses. 
The  nations  which  helped  draft  the 
treaty  agreed  to  establish  the  following 
control  measures : 

First.  licensing  of  all  those  who  deal 
with  the  drugs ; 

Second.  Restriction  of  the  u.se  of  these 
drugs  to  legitimate  uses  by  prescription 
requirements,  quota  controls  or  other 
means ; 

Third.  Maintenance  of  records  and 
conduct  of  inspections  at  all  levels  of 
handling; 

Fourth.  Export  and  import  controls: 
Fifth.  Submission  of  statistical  reports 
to  an  international  control  body  on  the 
manufacture   of   and   trade  in   psycho- 
tropics. 

The  treaty  authorizes  an  existing  in- 
ternational narcotics  control  body,  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Driigs,  to  publicize  violations  or  abuses 
of  the  treaty  and  to  recommend  enforce- 
ment measures.  Worldwide  publicity  and 
pressure,  combined  with  the  possible  cur- 
tailment of  the  trade  in  drugs  with  a 
country  which  violates  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions, are  thus  the  document's  only  en- 
forcement measures.  Given  the  great  de- 
sire of  the  international  community  to 
control  this  devastating  traffic  and  the 
consequent  public  pressure  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  any  country 
which  willfully  violates  the  treaty.  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  enforcement  meas- 
ures will  produce  broadscale  and  mean- 
ingful compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  conduct 
and  competence  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 
The  U.S.  delegation,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Justice,  HEW,  State  and 
Treasury — Customs^and  from  the  Con- 
gress, was  active  and  effective,  both  in 
the  formal  conference  sessions,  and  in 
the  parlors,  corridors  and  coffee  rooms, 
where  much  of  the  most  useful  work  of 
the  conference  was  accomplished. 

The  head  of  our  delegation,  John  E. 
Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  U.S. 
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Representative  to  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs,  did  a  thoroughly  pro- 
fessional job.  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  spokes- 
man for  the  United  States  on  the  entire 
range  of  complex  technical  treaty  pro- 
visions as  well  as  on  the  important  and 
delicate  international  political  Issues  of 
the  Conference.  Under  his  astute  leader- 
ship, the  U.S.  delegation  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  formulation  of  some  of  the 
most  impoj-tant  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
Additionally,  Mr.  Larr>'  Hoover,  the 
highly  competent  and  resourceful  legal 
officer  for  the  U.S.  mission  in  Geneva; 
Mr.  Harvey  Wellman.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Narcotics; 
Mr.  John  Miller,  Chief  Counsel.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Bevans,  assistant  legal  adviser, 
Department  of  State,  were  also  unusually 
effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
clearly  and  persuasively  asserted  its  lead- 
ership role  in  the  field  of  international 
controls  over  drug  abuse.  The  positions 
which  it  took  on  the  various  issues  were 
basically  sound  and  were  consequently 
accepted  by  the  Conference.  Some  dele- 
gations from  the  Western  developed  na- 
tions were  identified  either  as  opposed  to 
meaningful  controls  or  else  in  favor  of 
the  strictest  theoretical  controls  regard- 
less of  the  practical  problems  they  might 
create.  The  U.S.  delegation  took  a  real- 
istic rather  than  a  doctrinaire  approach. 
Consequently,  it  was  able  to  enlist  strong 
support  from  manufacturing  as  well  as 
developing  countries  on  some  of  the  most 
important  issues. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
conference  came  during  one  emotion- 
laden  debate  when  the  representative 
from  Togo  strongly  criticized  several  of 
the  European  representatives  for  trying 
to  weaken  the  treaty  by  adding  loopholes 
and  escape  clauses.  He  then  warmly  en- 
dorsed the  U.S.  compromise  proposal  as 
a  realistic  contribution  to  a  soimder. 
more  effective,  more  widely  acceptable 
treaty.  Indeed,  he  heartily  congratulated 
the  United  States  for  its  strong  leader- 
ship throughout  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
this  important  conference  has  helped 
create  a  workable  international  instru- 
ment for  the  control  of  synthetic  drugs. 
Our  Goverrunent  showed  a  healthy  rec- 
ognition of  the  dangers  of  psychotropic 
substances  and  demonstrated  its  desire 
to  take  a  leading  role  in  controlling  their 
use  and  abuse.  Any  other  tactic  would 
have  caused  our  Nation  great  embarrass- 
ment, since  we  are  demonstrably  one  of 
the  principle  manufacturing  sources  of 
these  new  drugs. 

Our  Government  made  it  clear  to  the 
international  community  that  we  intend 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  curtail 
the  abase  of  these  substances.  By  seeking 
strong  controls  on  these  new  drugs  of 
abuse,  we  have  enhanced  our  ability  to 
press  for  more  effective  controls  in  the 
traditional  narcotics  field,  where  we  have 
yet  to  develop  adequate  action  programs 
to  rebate  and  control  the  world  sup- 
plies of  illicit  opium  and  heroin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1961  Single  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  its  predeces- 
sor dociunents  have  provided  the  legal 
and  administrative  framework  for  effec- 
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tlve  control  of  the  international  traffic 
in  those  narcotic  substances  which  are 
required  for  medicinal  and  scientific  pur- 
poses. But,  while  the  international  com- 
munity has  successfully  prevented  the 
diversion  of  legitimately  grown  and  man- 
ufactured narcotic  substances  into  illicit 
channels,  it  has  failed  totally  to  build 
upon  this  solid  foimdation  to  eliminate 
the  illicit  traffic  in  opium,  its  derivatives, 
and  the  other  narcotic  drugs,  which  have 
found  their  way  into  virtually  every  town 
and  hamlet  of  America. 

The  danger  exists  that  we  shall  com- 
mit the  same  error  when  the  Protocol 
on  Psychotropic  Substances  takes  its 
place  alongside  the  Single  Convention. 
We  have  learned  by  experience  that 
treaties  are  not  enough.  America  must 
play  a  more  vigorous,  more  effective 
leadership  role  in  developing  a  specific 
and  comprehensive  program  of  tough  in- 
ternational controls  which  wUl  build 
upon  these  two  international  documents 
to  eradicate  completely  the  traffic  across 
national  boundaries  of  mind-altering 
drugs,  to  keep  them  out  of  our  neigh- 
borhoods, and  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
kids.  I  will  shortly  present  such  a  pro- 
gram to  you  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration will  consider  it  as  a  useful  basis 
for  discussion. 

We  must  act  and  we  must  act  quickly  If 
we  are  to  stop  this  scourge  which  is  lit- 
erally killing  om*  cities  and  our  youth. 


CONSTRICTIVE  ANSWERS  TO  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  LOGGINO  RESID- 
UALS 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 


OF    MONTANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Montana's 
First  Congressional  District  Is  large, 
some  65,000  square  miles,  comparable  In 
size  to  the  State  of  Washington.  Of  this 
area,  approximately  one-half  is  Federal 
land  with  23,000  square  miles  of  national 
forests.  We.  in  western  Montana,  live  and 
work  in  little  enclaves  located  within 
these  Federal  lands. 

We  are  not  independent  of  these  lands. 
While  they  provide  us  •with  no  taxes,  they 
do  provide  us  with  resources.  I  would  like 
to  concern  myself  with  wood  as  a  re- 
source in  these  remarks. 

The  manufacture  of  wood  products  is 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  our  economy.  It 
Is  our  largest  manufacturing  Industry. 
It  has  grown  more  rapidly  In  Montana 
than  has  the  wood  Industry  over  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Since  World  War  U,  It 
has  provided  new  Jobs  for  our  people 
while  such  giants  as  agriculture  and 
mining  have  provided  fewer  Jobs.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  us. 

Two-thirds  of  the  wood  used  In  our 
wood  products  operations  come  from  the 
national  forests  through  Forest  Service 
timber  sales.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
utilize  this  resource  wisely  so  that  we  will 
be  assured  of  a  future  for  the  industry. 

The  Forest  Service,  as  custodian  of 
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these  forests,  has  worked  hard  to  man- 
age them  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  to 
whom  they  belong.  Of  late,  supercon- 
servationlsts  have  seen  fit  to  turn  on  the 
Forest  Service,  criticizing  their  custodial 
practices.  Many  of  these  critics  have  done 
nothing  more  than  criticize,  castigating 
roadbuilding  and  for  leaving  debris — log- 
ging residuals— behind,  but  never  pro- 
posing a  solution  to  the  problem. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  prospectus 
for  a  study  designed  to  come  up  with 
constructive  answers  to  problems.  Log- 
ging residuals,  commonly  known  as 
"slash,"  are  the  target  of  this  study.  How 
can  we  best  deal  with  this  unsightly  and 
wasteful  timber  refuse? 

The  proposed  studies  seek  ways  in 
which  this  slash  can  be  utilized  to  the 
economic  good.  An  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem would  move  us  toward  full  utilization 
of  a  tree.  It  would  remove  seme  of  the 
stigma  from  necessary  clearcuts,  would 
eliminate  air-polluting  slash  burns  and 
would  provide  a  wood  resource  that  would 
save  standing  trees.  It  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  I  would  commend  the 
reading  of  this  prospectus  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 
Prospectus    fob   Pkoposed    Studies   of   Dis- 
position   OF    Logging    Residuals    in    the 
Central  and  Northern  Rocky  Mountain 
Area 

Timber  cutting  on  the  National  Forests — 
especially  clearcuttlng— causes  an  impact  on 
the  forest  of  substantial  and  not  fully  under- 
stood dimensions.  Logging  alters  the  short 
term  forest  cover,  affects  big  game  ecology, 
watershed  behavior,  and  most  of  all  appear- 
ance. It  la  the  visual  Impact,  probably,  that 
provokes  the  greatest  amount  of  adverse  pub- 
lic reaction.  The  fact  that  Umber  provides 
Important  rural  Jobs,  taxes,  federal  revenues, 
and  badly  needed  products  appears  to  some 
to  be  Insufflcdent  Justification  for  continued 
harvesting  unless  public  opposition  is  Ig- 
nored. It  Is  not  nearly  enough,  apparently, 
to  point  out  that  clearcuttlng  has  certain 
biological  Justification  under  many  circum- 
stances. Nor  Is  It  nearly  enough  to  point  out 
that  substitutes  for  wood  and  paper  drain 
heavily  against  non-renewable  resources,  re- 
quire costly  imports,  or  are  the  product  of 
industrial  systems  that  have  high  social 
costs.  The  fact  remains  that  far  too  many 
people  reject  clearcuttlng  as  a  viable  means 
of  meeting  multiple  use  forestry  objectives. 
The  problem  Is  more  than  finding  the  eco- 
nomic and  biological  balances  under  which 
logging  can  be  maintained.  The  social  im- 
pacts of  clearcuttlng  must  be  determined 
and  a  way  found  to  continue  this  vital  prac- 
tice within  some  favorable  level  of  pubUc 
acceptance. 

The  public  rarely  objects  to  the  existence 
of  large,  grassy,  natural  openings  within  for- 
ested areas  of  the  central  or  northern  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  No  one,  really,  suggests  se- 
riously that  these  treeless  openings  should 
be  planted  to  forest.  No  one,  really, 
worries  about  the  hydrologlc  function  of 
these  slopes  nor  about  the  wildlife  carrying 
capacities.  Given  the  same  set  of  conditions, 
however — the  same  size,  aspect,  slope,  or  lo- 
cale— but  with  the  addition  of  stumps,  cuU 
logs,  or  other  logging  leftovers — and  most  of 
the  public  cries  "forest  destruction"  and  de- 
mands Instant  rehabUltation.  When  forest- 
ers point  out  that  such  an  area  has  either 
reestablished  Itself  naturally  or  that  It  has 
been  planted,  or  that  the  area  wUl  provide 
Intermediate  crops  of  big  game  forage,  or 
that  clearcuttlng  might  In  some  cases  Im- 
prove total  water  yields  or  timing  the  cry 
stUl  goes  up,  "destruction." 
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If  the  fundamental  dWerence  between 
public  reaction  to  natural  openings  and  for- 
est cutovers  is  one  of  appearance,  I.e.  stumps 
and  logging  leftovers,  much  of  the  adverse 
reaction  must  be  psychological.  It  could  be 
assumed,  therefore,  that  much  of  the  adverse 
reaction  to  clearcuttlng  could  be  alleviated 
by  a  satisfactory  level  of  post  logging  clean- 
up. Unfortunately,  conventloiial  practices  of 
broadcast  burning  or  piling  and  burning 
seemingly  fall  to  meet  the  desired  standard, 
especially  when  residues  are  made  up  of 
large  pieces. 

Americans  have  a  powerful  ethic  regard- 
ing waste,  real  or  imagined.  We  are  trained 
by  our  mothers  to  "clean  our  plates"  for 
fear  of  being  wasteful.  Similarly,  Americans 
possess  a  powerful  ethic  regarding  neatness. 
Generally  speaJdng  we  abhor  cluttered  desks, 
unmade  beds,  or  littered  forests.  Both  of 
these  ethics  must  be  Involved  in  the  for- 
mulation of  adverse  public  reaction  to 
logged-over  forests.  Forest  leftovers,  especial- 
ly in  old  growth  western  forests,  often  rep- 
resent as  much  as  half  of  the  total  stand 
volume;  this  appears  to  be  wastefu'.  Ar.d 
residues  that  are  left  are  scattered  nelter- 
skelter  alongside  roads,  landings,  skid  trails, 
or  throughout  the  cutover.  This  Is  grossly 
untidy. 

The  material  left  behind  Is  not  waste  in  an 
economic  sense,  at  least  most  of  it.  True, 
much  of  It  has  the  physical  properties  to 
be  converted  Into  lumber,  fence  poets,  pulp 
chips,  or  particles  for  reconstituted  boards. 
If  it  had  value  In  place,  however.  It  would 
be  removed  as  part  of  the  profit-making, 
free  market  system  into  which  forests  prod- 
ucts are  fed.  "To  convert  a  logging  area,  then, 
to  resemble  a  natural  opening  will  require 
costs  above  those  related  to  the  economic 
utilization  into  the  free  market  system. 
In  other  words,  costs  for  a  total  logging 
and  cleanup  Job  may  well  exceed  valuet 
from  the  products.  Whether  the  logging  resl- 
d\ies  are  reduced  In  place  by  burning  or  by 
on-sit€  chipping  and  grinding,  or  whether 
they  are  removed  to  some  manufacturing 
site  for  conversion  into  lumber,  posts,  paper, 
or  particlebaard  It  Is  apparent  that  total 
costs — including  site  rehabilitation — might 
exceed  total  conunerclal  values.  The  differ- 
ence, costs  above  value,  are  the  social  costs 
that  mvist  now  be  associated  with  supply- 
ing forests  products  Into  the  national  raw 
materials  requirements.  Whether  these  costs 
are  passed  along  as  part  of  product  pricing 
or  are  provided  by  government  Is  not  the 
important  issue.  The  Important  thing,  now, 
is  that  no  means  are  available  to  make  proper 
management  decisions  as  to  how  much  ma- 
terial should  be  removed,  under  what  sets 
of  circumstances  these  amounts  could  be 
varied,  what  the  possible  uses  are  for  re- 
moved materials,  or  what  the  costs  might  be 
for  various  degrees  of  removal.  Moet  im- 
portant of  all,  there  Lb  no  way  at  present  to 
determine  the  degrees  of  public  acceptance 
at  various  degrees  of  post  logging  treatment. 

The  Forest  Service,  Intermountaln  Forest 
and  R.ange  Experiment  Station  is  proposing 
a  major  research  thrust  directed  towards 
providing  criteria  that  can  make  logging  on 
the  National  Forest*  acceptable  to  public 
scrutiny. 

The  proposed  research  will  provide  answers 
to  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  Is  the  nature  and  amount  of 
residues  now  left  on  various  sites  follow- 
ing logging,  including  live  standing  and 
live  down  boles  dead  standing  and  dead  down 
boles;    tops,   branches,   and   needles? 

2.  What  products  can  be  manufactured 
from  this  material  by  categories  of  residues 
and  mixes? 

3.  How  can  these  residues  be  moved  most 
efficiently  from  the  forest  to  the  wood-using 
plant? 

4.  To  what  extent  will  regeneration  prob- 
lems be  changed  by  removal  of  residues,  and 
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what  steps  will  need  to  be  taken  to  assure 
adequate,  rapid  regeneration? 

5  To  what  extent  will  the  removal  and 
utilization  of  residues,  and  the  processes  used 
in  removal  alter  or  enhance  esthetics,  air 
quality,  water  quality,  and  wildlife  habitat? 
To  what  extent  will  it  alleviate  the  need  for 
slash  disposal  by  burning? 

6  Is  the  conversion  of  residues  Into  prod- 
ucts economically  feasible  and  does  conver- 
sion as  part  of  a  total  land  management  sys- 
tem have  a  suitable  cost-benefit  ratio? 

The  studies  will  provide  badly  needed  hard 
data  for  analysis  as  weU  as  a  series  of  dem- 
onstrations of  various  levels  of  logging  resi- 
due employment.  From  these  studies,  land 
management  decision  makers  on  both  public 
and  private  forest  lands  can  determine  in 
advance  to  the  total  social,  biological,  and 
economic  impact  timber  cutting  will  have. 

The  research  would  be  multl-disclpllnary 
Involving  economists,  biologists,  hydrologlsts. 
utilization  technologlste,  and  social  scien- 
tists The  results  would  be  applicable  to  Na- 
tional Forests  of  Montana.  Idaho.  Utah  and 
Wvomlng.  Although  scientists  of  several  dis- 
ciplines and  at  several  laboratory  locations 
will  be  engaged  In  this  research,  the  project 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory  in  Missoula  with  primary  project 
responsibility  assigned  to  the  Forest  Utiliza- 
tion research  project. 

Preliminary  and  exploratory  studies  along 
the  lines  outlined  In  this  proposal  are  now 
underway  in  cooperation  with  a  major  wood 
products  manufacturer  In  Wyoming^  Addi- 
tional studies  are  badly  needed  in  adjacent 
states  An  initial  annual  budget  of  «200,000 
is  recommended.  This  will  need  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  an  Increase  to  the  Forest  Utili- 
zation Project.  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory. 
Missoula.  Montana. 
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A  special  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  also  indicates  that  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  pressures  from  sonic  boom 
could  have  any  effect  on  aquatic  life, 
especially  "since  the  overpressures  from 
sonic  booms  are  much  less  than  differ- 
ences in  pressure  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  small  ocean  wave." 

For  more  than  20  years,  military  air- 
craft, generating  sonic  booms  of  con- 
siderably greater  magnitude  than  SST's. 
have  been  conducting  extensive  super- 
sonic operation  off  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
other  ocean  areas  throughout  the  world. 
To  my  knowledge,  to  date,  no  Govern- 
ment agency  including  the  Air  Force, 
Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard  have  received 
any  sonic  boom  complaints  or  damage 
claims  resulting  from  this  overocean- 
supersonic  operation.  During  this  period 
of  time,  boats  and  ships  of  all  classes, 
fishing  industry  operations  and  the  like 
have  been  frequently  exposed  to  sonic 
boom.  We,  therefore,  must  conclude  that 
supersonic  flights  over  water  presents  no 
threat  to  man,  ships  or  marine  life. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  JOE  DIES? 


SONIC  BOOMS  OVER  WATER  ONLY 


ST.  PATRICK 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 
Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Federal 
aviation  regulations  prohibiting  commer- 
cial SST  flights  in  the  United  States  at 
speeds  generating  sonic  boom  which  may 
be  heard  on  the  ground  are  in  the  process 
of  being  issued  by  the  FAA.  But  in  the 
absence  of  established  sonic  boom  stand- 
ards, the  SST  program  directors  have 
long  presumed  that  the  public  would  find 
sonic  booms  objectionable  and  that  flights 
over  populated  areas  at  supersonic  speeds 
would  therefore  be  prohibited.  All  U.S. 
SST  program  decisions,  economic  and 
technical,  have  therefore  been  made  on 
that  assumption.  The  airlines  sharing  in 
the  development  costs  of  the  SST  sup- 
port this  assimiption  and  there  is  an 
estimated  market  for  over  500  SST's. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  effect  of 
the  SST  sonic  boom  on  marine  life.  Dr. 
John  C.  Calhoim,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  Committee 
on  Oceanography,  informs  us  that — 

A  substantial  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  on  the  effects  of  explosions  In  air. 
which  demonstrates  clearly  that  acoustic  en- 
ergy Is  transmitted  very  inefficiently  from 
the  atmosphere  to  the  ocean.  Other  experi- 
ments on  attempts  to  Influence  fish  acous- 
tically are  trivial  If  detectable. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words 
and  deeds  of  relatively  few  men  have  di- 
rected the  course  of  history  throughout 
the  ages.  One  of  those  rare  individuals 
was  St.  Patrick,  apostle  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, who  during  the  historic  Dark  Ages 
set  forth  to  evangelize  Ireland. 

Patrick,  a  onetime  captive  slave,  not 
only  shed  the  chains  of  slavery  which 
bound  him  as  an  individual,  but  through 
his  selfless  devotion  he  brilliantly  adapt- 
ed the  Christian  faith  to  the  tradition  and 
customs  of  a  proud  and  honorable  peo- 
ple, thus  laj-ing  the  foundations  for  the 
future  Irish  nation. 

Today,  the  commemoration  of  St. 
Patrick  is  one  of  the  most  imiversal 
feasts  and  one  which  imites  all  those  who 
are  Irish  by  heritage  or  in  spirit.  For  St. 
Patrick  remains  a  vibrant  symbol  for 
that  which  is  Irish.  The  customs  and 
traditions — indeed,  the  contribution  of 
the  Irish  to  America  has  surely  been  the 
fulfillment  of  his  spirit  in  this  land.  The 
strengthening  of  family  life,  the  Chris- 
tian ethic,  the  pride  and  vitality  of  this 
people  have  immeasurably  enriched  this 
Nation. 

These  very  qualities  are  required  to- 
day to  reconcile  the  tragic  divisions 
which  separate  countryman  from  coun- 
tryman in  Northern  Ireland.  St.  Patrick's 
Day  is  an  appropriate  occasion  not  only 
to  salute  the  Irish-Americans  for  the 
unique  cultural  heritage  with  which  our 
own  Nation  has  been  gifted;  but  it  is  a 
timely  occasion  to  reaffirm  those  bonds 
which  unite  all  Irishmen  in  the  spirit  of 
St.  Patrick  to  a  new  birth  of  unity  and 
peace. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Miss  Barbara  Tillman  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  titled  "What  Happens 
When  Joe  Dies?"  reflects  a  refreshingly 
sincere  concern  for  the  future  welfare  of 
our  Nation,  an  aspect  of  the  younger 
generation  which  unfortimately  com- 
mands little  attention  by  the  press. 

Miss  Tillman  is  presently  earning  her 
masters  degree  in  mathematics  at  Lou- 
isiana Tech  University,  and  I  submit  her 
essay  for  the  Record: 

What  Happens  When  Joe  Dies? 
(By  Barbara  Tillman) 
Americans  are  dwarfed  by  the  size  of  our 
society  and  by  its  creations.  We  are  so  con- 
scious of  the  Interdependency  within  society 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  most  important 
part  of  society:    the   Individual. 

Surrounded  by  our  modern  conveniences, 
we  have  forgotten  that  these  were  created  by 
individuals.  The  catering  of  these  conven- 
iences has  given  Americans  a  complacent  at- 
titude towards  individual  exertion.  As  Indi- 
vidual accomplishments  diminish,  we  have 
become  more  egotistical  over  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  generation.  We've  forgot- 
ten those  who  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
"our"  achievements.  We've  forgotten  the  true 
value  of  history. 

Why?  Is  It  because  history  is  Incomplete? 
Is  it  because  we  are  apathetic?  Is  it  because 
too  many  historians  tend  to  worship  history 
rather  than  try  to  understand  its  signifi- 
cance in  today's  world?  Or  is  it  because.  In 
a  desire  for  brevity,  we  have  condensed  the 
meaning,  significance  and  excitement  out 
of  the  infinite  number  of  historical  facts? 
Perhaps,  because  of  our  Ignorance  of  his- 
tory, we  have  forgotten  some  of  the  words 
and  meaning  of  our  Important  national  docu- 
ments. In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
we  were  guaranteed  the  right  to  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Each  Indi- 
vidual must  discover  his  own  definition  of 
happiness.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  any  govern- 
ment to  try  to  define  it  in  monetary  terms 
and  dole  it  out  in  "care"  packages. 

The  success  of  a  republic  Is  based  not 
only  on  the  people's  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves, but  also  on  their  desire  to  assume  this 
important  responsibility.  A  republic  is  not  a 
perpetual  motion  machine  but  an  old  car 
that  Is  forever  in  need  of  repair.  When  a 
government  createe  the  environment  that 
suffocates  the  repairmen,  the  "Joes"  of  the 
country,  it  has  carved  for  itself  a  place  in 
history  but  not  In  the  future.  No  repubUc 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  United  States  has 
survived  the  test  of  time.  Each  has  suc- 
cumbed due  to  lack  of  Interest. 

The  American  car  can  continue  to  run 
only  if  those  riding  in  it  stop  worrying  about 
which  seat  they  occupy  and  realize  that  It 
Is  all  part  of  the  same  car.  The  ideas  of  the 
riders  need  not  be  Identical,  but  all  must 
possess  the  desire  to  keep  the  car  running. 
The  vital  parts  must  be  repaired.  No  amount 
of  "extras."  disguised  as  necessities,  can 
ever  replace  one  vital  i>art. 

Our  car  is  presently  running  at  a  speed 
faster  than  it  ever  has  In  Its  hietory.  The 
major  difficulty  is  that  this  engine  was  built 
for  slow  country  driving.  As  maintenance 
needs  Increase,  will  the  addlUonal  repairmen 
be  found  or  will  we  find  out  what  does  hap- 
pen when  Joe  dies? 


March  17,  1971 

■rO  ROOT  AGAINST  YOUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  my  constituents  about  an  article 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe.  It 
IS  a  sad  day,  indeed,  when  some  Amer- 
icans feel  ashamed  of  what  their  country 
IS  doing  around  the  world.  It  is  sad  and 
unfair,  because  we  all  love  our  country 
and  we  all  need  to  feel  a  pride  in  our 
Nation's  actions.  Today,  many  citizens 
feel  chagrin  and  dismay  over  what  this 
country    is    doing    in    Southeast    Asia. 
We  have  succeeded  in  stilting  and  warp- 
ing the  natural  love  the  people  of  this 
country   feel   for   America.   I   think   we 
should  all  read  this  article  and  consider 
the  price   we   are  paying   at   home  for 
thi.s  horrible  and  immoral  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Mar.  1, 
1971) 
To  Root  Against  YotiR  Country 
( By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 
The   radio   this   morning   said    the   Allied 
invasion  of  Laos  had  bogged  down.  Without 
thinking.  I  nodded  and  said,  Good. 

And  having  said  It.  I  realized  the  bitter 
truth:  Now  I  root  against  my  own  country. 

This  Is  how  far  we  have  come  In  this  hated 
and  endless  war.  This  Is  the  nadir  I  have 
reached  in  this  winter  of  my  discontent. 
This  is  how  close  I  border  on  treason: 
Now  I  root  against  my  own  country. 
How  frlghteningly  sad  this  Is.  My  genera- 
tion was  raised  to  love  our  country  and  we 
loved  It  unthinkingly.  We  licked  Hitler  and 
Tojo  and  Mussolini.  Those  were  our  shining 
hours.  Those  were  our  days  of  faith. 

They  were  evil;  we  were  good.  They  told 
lies;  we  spoke  the  truth.  Our  cause  was  just, 
our  purposes  noble,  and  in  victory  we  were 
magnanimous.  What  a  wonderful  country  we 
were!  I  loved  it  so 

But  now.  having  descended  down  the  tor- 
turous, ivlnp.  brutalizing  years  of  this  bloody 
war,  I  have  come  to  the  dank  and  lightless 
oottom  of  the  well:  I  have  come  to  root 
against  the  country  that  once  I  blindly  loved. 
I  can  rationalize  it.  I  can  say  that  if  the 
imMSion  of  Laos  s\icceeds.  the  chimera  of 
victory  will  dance  once  again  before  our 
eyes— leading  us  once  again  into  more  years 
of  mindless  slaughter.  Thus,  I  can  say.  I 
hope  the  invasion  fails. 

But  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  that  I  have 
come  to  hate  my  country's  role  In  Vietnam. 
I  hate  the  massacres,  the  body  counts,  the 
iree  tire  zones,  the  napalmlng  of  civilians, 
the  poisoning  of  rice  crops.  I  hate  being  part 
of  Mv  Lai.  I  hate  the  fact  that  we  have 
now  "dropped  more  explosives  on  these 
scrawny  Asian  peasants  than  we  did  on  all 
our  enemies  in  World  War  II. 

And  I  hate  my  leaders  who.  over  the  years, 
have  conscripted  our  young  men  and  sent 
them  there  to  kill  or  be  killed  in  a  senseless 
cause  simply  because  they  can  find  no  hon- 
orable way  out — no  honorable  way  out  for 
them. 

I  don't  root  for  the  enemy.  I  doubt  they 
are  any  better  than  we.  I  don't  give  a  damn 
any  more  who  wins  the  war.  But  because 
I  hate  what  my  country  is  doing  in  Vietnam. 
I  emotionally"  and  often  irrationally  h&pe 
that  It  falls. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  root  again-.t  your 
own  country.  It  I  were  alone,  it  wouldn't 
matter.    But    I    don't   think   I   am   alone.   I 
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think  many  Americans  must  feel  these  same 
sickening  emotions  I  feel.  I  think  they  share 
mv  guilt.  I  think  they  share  my  rage. 

If  this  Is  true,  we  must  end  this  war  now — 
In  defeat,  if  necessary.  We  must  end  It  be- 
cause all  of  Southeast  Asia  is  not  worth  the 
hatred,  shame,  guilt  and  rage  that  is  tearing 
Americans  apart.  We  must  end  It  not  for 
those  among  our  young  who  have  come  to 
hate  America,  but  for  those  who  somehow 
manage  to  love  it  still. 

I  doubt  that  I  can  ever  again  love  my 
country  In  that  unthinking  way  I  did  when 
I  was  young.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  thing. 

But  I  would  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
I  can  once  again  believe  what  my  country 
says  and  once  again  approve  of  what  it  does. 
I  want  to  have  faith  once  again  In  the  just- 
ness of  my  country's  causes  and  the  noble- 
ness of  its  Ideals. 

What  I  want  so  very  much  Is  to  be  able 
once  again  to  root  for  my  own,  my  native 
land. 


THE  SST 


HON. 


JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past,  the  Federal  Government  has 
worked  in  close  partnership  with  private 
enterprise  in  the  development  of  worth- 
while transportation  systems,  such  as 
railroads,  and  I  have  generally  favored 
this  copartnership.  In  providing  funding 
for  the  development  of  two  model — pro- 
totype— SST's.  the  Federal  Government 
has  entered  into  a  unique  loan  arrange- 
ment with  private  enterprise.  The  funds 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  will 
assist  private  industry  in  the  construc- 
tion of  two  prototypes  and  100  hours  of 
flight  testing.  The  main  use  of  a  proto- 
type aircraft  is  to  provide  a  model  in 
order  to  test  the  performance,  basic  de- 
sign, operating  economics,  and  environ- 
mental criteria  before  production.  Gov- 
ernment funds  are  not  committed  be- 
yond the  prototype  development  phase; 
the  production  phase  will  be  financed  by 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  total  cost  of  developing  the  two 
prototype  planes  will  be  approximately 
$1.7  billion.  The  Federal  Government  is 
providing  $1.3  billion  which  is  considered 
a  loan  and  will  be  repaid:  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  will  be  returned  when 
the  300th  plane  is  delivered,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  receive  royalty 
payments.  Both  the  British-French  Con- 
corde and  the  Russian  Tupolev  TU-144 
are  entirely  government  funded. 

A  recent  article  in  Aviation  Daily 
stated  that  the  Russian  TU-144  super- 
sonic transport  is  scheduled  to  enter 
limited  commercial  operation  in  October 
1971.  on  both  domestic  and  international 
flights.  The  Russians  are  vigorously  at- 
tempting to  market  their  SST — TU- 
144 — and  such  advertisements  have  ap- 
peared in  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology.  In  addition,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  two  British-French 
Concorde  prototypes  are  already  being 
tested.  It  is  expected  that  the  British- 
French  SST  will  be  ready  to  enter  com- 
mercial operations  in  1974  or  1975.  If 
the  development  of  the  U.S.  SST  is  con- 
tinued as  planned,  it  will  probably  enter 
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commercial  service  in  1978.  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  U.S.  SST  will  be  the  most 
superior  in  design  and  ability  and  will 
operate  at  a  lower  cost. 

While  I  think  that  it  is  important  for 
our  Nation  to  maintain  its  leadership  in 
the  transportation  field,  I  would  not  ad- 
vocate the  continued  development  of 
the  two  SST  prototypes  if  I  believed  that 
that  such  action  would  be  detrimental  to 
our  economy  or  our  environment. 

The  following  economic  facts  must  be 

considered:  ^  ,„„,   ^v. 

First.  As  of  the  end  of  March  1971.  the 
U  S  Government  will  have  invested  $864 
million  in  the  SST.  To  cancel  the  pro- 
gram now  would  mean  a  loss  of  this  in- 
vestment, and  an  additional  expenditure 
to  pay  the  cost  of  cancellation  and  reim- 
bursement to  the  contractors. 

Second.  The  difference  between  the 
cancellation  costs  and  the  Federal  funds 
needed  to  complete  the  project  amounts 
to  about  $200  million. 

Third.  Considering  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  aircraft /aerospace  industry, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  SST  rep- 
resents employment  for  more  than  150,- 

000  people. 
Because  of  my  special  concern  about 

the  environment,  I  have  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  following  available  data: 

First.  According  to  well-qualif.ed 
scientists,  development  of  a  prototype 
SST  will  have  no  environmental  impact. 
It  is  estimated  that  toUl  emissions  from 
all  jet  aircraft  will  contribute  less  than 

1  percent  of  the  measurable  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Second.  If  the  United  States  continues 
its  research  into  the  SST,  it  will  be  ac- 
companied by  an  extensive  program  to 
investigate  all  environmental  aspects. 

Third.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
United  States  continues  its  development 
of  the  SST,  foreign  development  of  the 
aircraft  will  make  an  environmental  re- 
search program  still  necessary. 

Fourth.  The  answers  to  the  questions 
about  the  environmental  Impact  of  a 
fleet  of  commercially  operated  SST's. 
whether  they  be  a  foreign  or  U.S.  model, 
can  best  be  determined  through  the  en- 
vironmental research  program  and  the 
flight  testing  of  two  prototypes. 

Not  only  have  I  thoroughly  reviewed 
technical  Information  on  the  SST,  but  I 
have  also  attended  detailed  briefings  and 
discussed  this  matter  with  local.  State, 
and  Federal  officials.  It  is  my  conclusion 
that,  at  this  time,  the  best  course  for 
the  United  States  to  follow  is  to  con- 
tinue Federal  funding  for  the  develop- 
ment of  two  prototype  supersonic  trans- 
ports. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 
Mr      JAMES     V.      STANTON.      Mr. 

Speaker,   on  this  St.   Patrick's   Day    I 

wish    to    commend    a    true    Irishman, 

Michael  B.  Comer. 
Today  he  will  be  grand  marshal  of 

Cleveland's  annual  St.  Patricks  Day  Pa- 
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rade  m  recognition  of  his  many  years  of 
dedication  to  Americans  of  Irish  descent. 

For  10  years  Mr.  Comer  has  hosted 
Cleveland's  best  known  Irish  radio  pro- 
gr£.m.  "Echoes  of  Erin."  He  has  never 
f.orgotten  his  days  of  his  youth  in  Glen- 
aniaddy.  Ireland,  County  Galway.  An 
engineer,  he  came  to  this  country  and 
started  his  own  construction  company. 
Now  that  he  is  retired,  he  devotes  even 
mare  time  to  activities  associated  vath 
his  Irish  homeland. 

Mr.  Comer  has  been  a  leader  In  Cleve- 
land's Irish  community  for  many  year?. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  he  should  lead 
this  year's  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade. 


HAWAII'S  FIRST  FAMILY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  and  to  count  as 
friends  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
Hawaii  and  his  lovely  wife,  the  Honorable 
and  Mrs.  John  A.  Burns.  Jack  Burns  is. 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  one  of 
the  Nation's  more  dedicated  men,  a  man 
whose  public  service  has  run  from  his  po- 
lice duties  in  Honolulu  to  Governor  of 
his  beloved  State.  He  was  the  brilliant 
and  successful  leader  in  the  fight  to  bring 
Hawaii  into  the  Union  and  he  still  fights 
to  make  Hawaii  one  of  our  brightest  stars. 
His  concern  for  his  State  and  people  was 
also  exemplified  in  his  successful  efforts 
to  establish  Hawaii's  East-'West  Cultural 
Center  in  Honolulu,  a  bridge  leading  to 
cooperation  and  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Asia.  I  was  privi- 
leged in  1959  to  join  Jack  and  the  then 
Senator,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  establish- 
ing this  center. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  story  of 
Jack  Bums.  The  rest  cannot  be  told  with- 
out telling  of  his  gracious  and  selfless 
wife,  Beatrice.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  a  writer 
named  Marian  Burros  notes  that  "The 
island's  cordiality  and  warmth,  epito- 
mized by  the  gracious  Mrs.  Bums  ..." 
and  goes  on  to  describe  how  her  loveli- 
ness spills  over  even  Into  the  Burns'  ofiB- 
cial  life.  All  during  his  career,  Jack  has 
been  blessed  with  having  Bea  at  his  side. 
I  can  only  add  that  I  wish  all  my  col- 
leagues were  lucky  enough  to  know  this 
wonderful  lady. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  the 
article  on  Mrs.  Burns  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

Hawaii's  Key  Hostess 
(By  Marian  Burros) 

"Receiving  lines,"  Beatrice  Burns  says,  "are 
borh.g.  You  can't  say  anything  relevant. 
When  you  mingle  at  least  you  have  a  flghtlng 
chance  to  talk  to  people." 

So  the  governor  of  Hawaii,  John  Burns, 
and  his  wife  dispensed  with  them  when~Ee 
first,  took  office  In   1982.  They  are  symbolic 
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of  najre  formal  living,  inappropriate  to  the 
50th  state's  friendly,  casual  Image. 

Even  though  there  may  be  three  to  four 
"protocol-type"  receptions  each  week,  which 
makes  Honolulu  one  of  the  entertalnlngest 
state  capitals,  few  of  them  are  formal.  Thlnk- 
l:.g  of  their  constituency,  where  an  aloha 
shirt  Is  the  dress  for  most  social  occasions, 
Mrs  Buras  explains  that  they  don't  have 
many  black  tie  functions  "because  It  would 
eliminate  a  lot  of  people  who  might  like  to 
come.  " 

The  Isla^id's  cordl.ility  and  warmth,  epito- 
mized by  the  gracious  Mrs.  Burns,  extends 
to  spur  of  the  moment  entertaining — what 
she  calls  "ad  lib."  It  is  a  fairly  frequent  oc- 
currence for  the  governor  to  call  her  at  5 
o'clock  from  his  office  across  the  street  and 
say.  "By  the  way,  I'm  bringing  three  couples 
home  for  dinner."  On  a  recent  night  that 
meant  liver  and  bacon. 

When  Lucl  Johnson  Nugent  was  visiting 
Hawaii  with  her  son.  Lynn,  Mrs.  Burns  had 
been  told  she  had  very  little  time,  but  as  the 
dinner  hour  drew  near  and  the  little  boy  was 
playing  happily  with  Mrs.  Burns'  grandchil- 
dren, the  Nugents  were  invited  to  stay.  The 
young  mothers  fed  their  children  In  the 
kitchen  and  the  adults  "sat  down  to  pot- 
luck." 

As  different  as  Hawaii  Is  in  climate,  atti- 
tude and  people  from  the  mainland,  modern 
ommunlcatlons  and  transportation  have 
made  it  very  much  like  Its  sister  states. 

Along  with  pol.  shushl.  papayas  and  long 
rice  on  the  grocery  shelves,  there  are  all  of 
the  name  brands  familiar  to  anyone  who 
goes  to  the  supermarket.  And  what  the  Burns 
enjoy  eating  reflects  the  Amerlcanlza'^lon  of 
th?  island  as  well  as  its  Influences  from  Poly- 
nesia and  the  Orient. 

Family  favorites  Include  devil's  food  cake, 
suklyakl  and  pol. 

A  typical  official  reception  buffet  will  have 
a  cheese  platter,  roast  beef  and  shrimp.  But 
It  will  also  have  cherry  tomatoes  stuffed  with 
loml-loml  salmon,  wun  tun  and  roast  suck- 
ling pig. 

The  pig  Is  not  a  favorite  of  Mrs.  Bums 
since  It  Is  always  presented  to  her  flaming 
on  a  platter,  "like  an  offering,"  she  says.  Her 
reaction  each  time  Is,  "what  did  the  poor 
thing  do  to  deserve  that?" 

Mrs.  Burns'  days  are  spent  very  much  like 
other  governors'  wives,  except  that  she  is 
confined  to  a  wheel  chair,  the  result  of  polio 
some  30  years  ago.  She  attends  teas  and 
lunches,  oversees  the  "somewhere  around  19" 
room  house,  plans  menus  and  struggles  with 
her  volumlnou.s  correspondence.  She  Insists 
on  answering  all  the  letters  herself  whether 
it  is  a  request  for  "recipes,  hats,  buttons, 
leaves  or  Hawaiian  dolls." 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  If  they  wrote  to  me, 
I  should  answer  them." 

Keeping  up  Washington  Place,  as  the  gov- 
ernor's residence  has  been  known  since  1848. 
presents  less  problems  than  most  such  offi- 
cial residences.  There  are  "no  restrictions, 
within  reason — no  budget."  Mrs.  Burns  ad- 
mits, not  quite  sure  if  the  information 
should  be  spread  abroad. 

The  white  portlcoed  house  was  built  by  a 
New  England  sea  captain  in  1846  and  bought 
for  $40,000  by  the  government  In  1917.  In 
1922  a  new  section  was  added;  in  1953  a 
patio  off  the  living  room.  It  Is  the  most 
Hawaiian  looking  part  of  the  house. 

Though  it  fronts  on  a  six-lane  highway, 
the  cool  impressive  looking  mansion  is  set 
so  far  back  from  the  road  and  Is  so  sheltered 
by  lush  tropical  foliage,  that  ail  one  can 
hear  Is  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

It's  a  beautiful  place  to  live.  In  a  mag- 
nificent, p.^.rt  of  the  world.  Life  Is  paced  more 
leisurely,  the  entertaining  more  casual  and 
no  one  does  It  better  than  Beatrice  Burns. 


March  17,  1971 

PITTSBURGH'S  THREE  RIVERS-- 
WHO'S  WHO  GOVERNMENTALLY 
SPEAKING  ON  OUR  THREE  RIVERS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THT.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to  compliment  TRIAD, 
the  Three  Rivers  Improvement  and  De- 
velopment Corp.  of  Pittsburgh,  a  non- 
profit corporation,  on  its  success  in 
achieving  cooperation  by  the  industries 
and  municipalities  to  improve  our  Pitts- 
burgh waterways.  TRIAD  was  formed  to 
improve  and  develop  Pittsburgh's  rivers 
through  coordinated  planning. 

TRIAD  has  done  such  a  good  Job  on 
conservation  and  restoration  of  our  riv- 
ers that  I  believe  this  can  set  an  example 
for  other  river  areas  in  the  United  States. 

TRIAD  A-as  created  to  carry  Pitts- 
burgh's renaissance  to  the  rivers— to 
continue  a  renaissance  that,  over  the 
next  10  years,  could  produce  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  waterfronts  in  the  world 
right  here  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

I  include  the  following: 
Who's  Who  Governmentally  Speaking  on 
Our  Three  Rivers 

(By  Three  Rivers  Improvement  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation    (TRIAD)) 

.  .  .  was  created  to  carry  Pittsburgh's 
renaissance  to  the  rivers— to  continue  a 
renaissance  that,  over  the  next  ten  years, 
could  produce  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
waterfronts  in  the  world  right  here  In  west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

TRIAD  serves  as  a  sounding  board  for  In- 
novative Ideas  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
commercial,  industrial,  and  recreational 
potential  of  the  three  rivers;  works  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  walks,  parks,  and 
picnic  areas  for  public  use  along  the  river- 
banks;  and  coordinates  programs  to  foster 
clean  rlverbanks  and  clean  waterways. 

But  TRIAD  is  not  alone  in  Its  efforts — a 
number  of  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  are  also  concerned.  Some  of 
the  major  orgsuilzatlons  are  briefly  described 
In  this  pamphlet. 

Neither  TRIAD  nor  government  agencies 
can  do  the  Job  alone.  The  beautlflcatlon.  Im- 
provement, and  development  of  our  rivers 
requires  the  cooperation  and  combined  ener- 
gies of  all  of  the  people  In  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  community. 

These  flowing  waters  mean  that  "new" 
rivers  pass  the  Point  every  day;  and  all  of 
us  should  work  to  make  each  river  day  better 
than  the  day  before.  The  result  of  all  these 
efforts  will  be  a  beautiful,  viable  community 
attracting  vital  people  and  retaining  the 
bright  young  graduates  of  our  educational 
Instltutlon.s. 

Additional  Information  on  the  organiza- 
tions described  In  this  pamphlet  can  be 
obtained  by  wTlting  to  the  addresses  listed  on 
the  back  cover. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Water  quality  office,  Ohio  basin  region 
The  federal  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram began  on  a  small  scale  in  1948  with  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  845.  This  basic  law 
has  been  strengthened  and  expanded  several 
times  since  then.  When  the  President  signed 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  present  pro- 
gram Of  pollution  abatement. 
"Within  the  federal  government,  the  Water 
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Quality  Office  haa  the  principal  responsibil- 
ity for  carrving  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law  In  Its  assigned  function  In  the  new  En- 
v'Fonmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the 
Water  Quality  Office  bears  a  special  obUgatlon 
to  assure  that  our  water  resourcer  are  con- 
served and  that  they  are  managed  to  pro- 
duce optimum  yields  in  order  to  contribute 
their  full  measure  to  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  America,  both  now  and  in  the 
future. 

The  assigned  work  area  of  the  Ohio  Basin 
Region  is  the  Ohio  River  watershed  with 
the  exception  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Upper 
Ohio  Basin  Office  at  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Lower  Ohio  Office  at  Evans- 
vllle.  Indiana,  carry  out  all  activities  that 
can  best  be  performed  near  the  geographical 
areas   involved. 

Important  continuing  programs  of  the 
Water  Quality  Office  Include: 

Making  grants  to  any  state,  municipality, 
inter-municipal  or  interstate  agency  for  the 
constr^iction  of  waste  treatment  facilities. 
The  Ohio  Basin  Region  administers  this 
program  In  the  four  states  of  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  Though 
designed  basically  to  aid  municipalities,  the 
grant  program  has  a  side  effect  which  bene- 
fits industry.  Cooperative  projects  designed 
to  provide  both  industrial  and  municipal 
waste  treatment  can  get  financial  assistance 
through  a  federal  grant,  thus  providing  bet- 
ter economics  for  all. 

Making  grants  to  states  and  interstate 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate 
measures  for  the  prei'ention  and  control  of 
water  pollution — including  the  training  of 
much  needed  manpower.  These  grants  are  In- 
tended as  realistic  Incentives  for  more  vigor- 
ous action  in  pollution  abatement  and  are 
a  most  effective  means  to  foster  and  expand 
the  role  of  the  states  In  pollution  control. 

Making  grants  to  state  planning  agencies 
to  assist  with  the  development  of  basinwide 
comprehensive  pollution  control.  This  means 
B  coordinate  effort  at  eliminating  or  reducing 
the  pollution  of  an  entire  river  basin  rather 
than  isolated.  Individual  projects. 

Executing  an  enforcement  campaign 
against  the  pollution  of  inter-state  or  navi- 
gable waters  including  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  adequate  Water  Quality 
Standards  by  the  states  for  these  waters. 
This  Includes  upgrading  water  quality  where 
water  Is  now  polluted,  and  protection  of  wa- 
ter quality  where  It  Is  currently  high.  All  of 
the  state  Water  Quality  Standards  are  under 
continuing  scrutiny  and,  as  new  knowledge 
becomes  available,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
encourage  the  states  to  upgrade  their  exist- 
ing standards. 

Advising  and  assisting  federal  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
which  regulate  steamflow  to  iriclude  ade- 
quate water  storage  to  facilitate  downstream 
water  quality  control. 

Encouraging  cooperative  activities  by  the 
states  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  wa- 
ter pollution,  including  uniform  state  laws 
and  interstate  compacts.  State  lines  are  not 
barriers  to  the  spread  of  pollution.  Pollution 
in  one  state  or  locality  can — and  often  does — 
affect  people  living  In  another.  Cognizance 
la  taken  of  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
states  to  abate  water  pollution.  However, 
when  complications  and  Inequities  arise  con- 
cerning Interstate  waters,  the  Director  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  been 
delegated  enforcement  responsibilities.  En- 
forcement action  Is  Initiated:  (1)  when 
Water  Quality  Standards  are  violated;  (2) 
when  the  heatlh  and  welfare  of  persons  In 
another  state  are  endangered;  (3)  when  re- 
quested by  a  governor  due  to  damage  of 
health  and  welfare  of  persons  within  his 
state;  (4)  when  shellflfih  are  damaged  and 
the  marketable  product  In  Interstate  com- 
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merce  is  affected;    and    (5)    when   Interna- 
tional pollution  exists. 

Supporting  and  conducting  research  and 
development  aimed  at  finding  better  methods 
of  controlling  all  forms  of  water  pollution. 
The  multiplication  of  varied  and  complex 
water  pollution  problems  has  been  faster 
than  the  development  of  solutions  to  com- 
bat them.  The  Water  Quality  Office's  research 
and  development  activities  include  actual 
work  In  Its  own  laboratories  and  demonstra- 
tion projects;  and  grants  for  research  In  col- 
leges, universities,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate Institutions  and  agencies. 

Collecting  and  disseminating  information 
on  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  water 
quality  and  other  data  pertaining  to  water 
pollution  and  the  prevention  and  control 
thereof. 

Providing  technical  advice  and  assistance 
to  other  federal  agencies  in  order  to  prevent, 
control,  and  abate  water  pollution  bv  federal 
activities:  and  providing  review  and  sur- 
veillance of  all  such  activities  to  assure  that 
pollution  control  standards  are  met  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Applications  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  permits  to  do  work  In,  on,  over,  or 
under  navigable  waters  are  examined  for 
consistence  with  federal  law  and  Water 
Quality  Office  policy  on  water  pollution  and 
water  quality  control.  Applications  for  li- 
censes from  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  also  are 
reviewed  for  consistency  with  water  quality 
control  plans  developed  by  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Office,  and  considerable  effort  Is  currently 
being  expended  In  the  Ohio  Basin  Region  on 
reviews  and  recommendations  relating  to 
power  companies'  requests  for  adding  hydro- 
power  facilities  to  the  high  locks  and  dams 
on  the  Ohio  River. 


UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 


The  history  of  the  Coast  Guard  goes  back 
to  1790  when  it  had  Its  beginnings  as  the 
Revenue  Marine  and  operated  ten  cutters.  It 
was  later  known  as  the  Revenue  CTutter  Serv- 
ice until  It  received  Its  present  name  In  1915. 
Though  originally  formed  to  enforce  customs 
laws  and  to  8*op  smuggling,  both  the  Coast 
Guard  and  its  responsibilities  have  grown 
over  the  Intervening  years.  These  responsi- 
bilities include  conducting  search  and  rescue 
missions,  weather  patrols  far  at  sea,  ocean- 
ographlc  missions,  the  nation's  Ice  breaking 
duties  to  keep  sea  lanes  open,  merchant  ma- 
rine Inspection,  maintaining  over  43,000  aids 
to  navigation  Including  a  world-wide  loran 
system,  patrolling  regattas  and  enforcing 
federal  laws  and  regulations  on  the  navig- 
able waters  of  the  United  States. 

In  pollution  control,  the  Coast  Guard's 
role  emphasizes  both  preventative  and  puni- 
tive measmes;  and  Its  Jurisdiction  extends 
from  the  tank  vessels  carrying  cargo  to  the 
shoreslde  facilities  where  the  cargo  Is  trans- 
ferred. 

Tank  barges  carrying  petroleum  products 
and  other  dangerous  cargoes  are  subject  to 
Coast  Guard  Inspection  and  certification  to 
ensure  that  they  meet  all  applicable  regula- 
tions,  and   can   safely   carry   the   cargo   for 
which  certificated.  Each  vessel  Is  inspected 
from  the  day  the  keel  Is  laid  until  It  Is  ready 
to  be  put  Into  service.  At  this  point.  It  Is 
Issued  a  certificate  of  Inspection.  Although 
the  certificate  Is  valid  for  two  years,  the  ves- 
sel Is  Inspected  again  half-way  through  the 
life  of  the  certificate.  And  when  the  certifi- 
cate Is  renewed,  the   vessel   undergoes  an- 
other Inspection.  Further,  any  time  a  tank 
barge  develops  a  leak,  repairs  are  mandatory 
and  are  Inspected  and  tested  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  Coast  Guard  Marine  Inspector. 
On  the  rivers,  tank  barges  either  receive 
or  transfer   cargo  to  oil  terminals   located 
along  the  banks.  The  safety  and  pollution 
functions  of  the  Coast  Guard  Captain  of  The 
Port  also  extend  to  these  terminals.  Person- 
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nel  in  charge  of  cargo  transfer  operations 
must  be  qualified  to  perform  these  opera- 
tions, and  persons  handling  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  examined  by  the  Coast  Guard  and 
Issued  certificates  attesting  to  their  com- 
petency. At  facilities  where  oU  and  other 
dangerous  cargoes  are  handled,  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  provided  a  hst  containing  the 
names  of  Individuals  qualified  to  handle 
the  company's  various  cargoes.  In  addition, 
these  companies  are  now  required  to  notify 
the  Coast  Guard  24  hours  in  advance  of  any 
cargo  transfer.  This  permits  the  Coast  Guard 
to  have  an  observer  on  the  scene  to  ensure 
that  all  safety  and  pollution  regulations  are 
being  complied  ■with. 

Besides  the  preventative  functions  de- 
scribed above,  the  Coast  Guard  has  other 
duties  to  perform  when  an  actual  pollution 
occurs.  All  oil  pollution  incidents  In  naviga- 
ble waters  are  reported  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
These  reports  are  investigated  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  pollution  so  that  It  can  be 
stopped  as  promptly  as  possible  and  held  to 
an  absolute  minimum.  The  type  of  oil  and 
extent  of  pollution  are  ascertained  and.  If 
necessary,  steps  are  taken  to  contain  the  oil 
to  prevent  Its  spread.  During  the  course  of  the 
Investigation,  the  CoMt  Guard  also  obtains 
samples  of  the  pollution  and  pictures  for  use 
as  evidence. 

Once  the  spreading  of  the  pollutant  has 
been  controlled,  clean-up  operations  are 
started.  NormaUy,  clean-up  Is  performed  by 
the  party  responsible  for  the  pollution.  If 
those  responsible  fall  to  act,  then  the  oil  Is 
cleaned  up  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  costs 
assessed  against  the  responsible  party. 

The  Coast  Guard  Is  the  federal  agency  des- 
ignated to  assess  the  penalties  authorized  by 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
Any  person  who  knowingly  discharges  oil  into 
the"  river  In  violation  of  this  Act,  Is  liable 
to  a  civil  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000.00.  The 
enforcement  of  this  provision  will  be  vig- 
orously pursued  by  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
Coast  Guard  District  Commander  will  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  penalty.  The  Act 
also  provides  for  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
810.000.00  and/or  one  year  in  Jail  for  failure 
to  report  the  discharge  of  oil  Into  the  water. 
Such  cases  will  be  referred  to  the  VS.  Attor- 
ney for  prosecution.  Evidence  gathered  and 
documented  by  investigative  teams  wlU  be 
preserved  In  the  event  It  Is  needed  in  these 
cases.  The  Important  aspect  of  this  Act.  how- 
ever. Is  to  encourage  the  responsible  parties 
to  report  the  discharge  of  oil  into  the  water, 
and  to  take  It  upon  themselves  to  clean  It  up. 


UNrrED    ST  ATM   ARMY    CORPS    Or    ENGINEKBS 

Pittsburgh  engineer  district 
The  Pittsburgh  Engineer  District  has  func- 
tioned as  a  civil  works  arm  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  since  1864.  For  over  a  century.  It 
has  been  active  m  water  resoiirce  develop- 
ment, and  has  provided  navigation  improve- 
ments and  flood  control  measures  on  the  up- 
per Ohio  and  Its  tributaries.  Like  many  other 
government  agencies,  the  Corps  is  also  con- 
cerned with  the  deterioration  of  our  natural 
water  resources  and  has  taken  steps  for  Im- 
provements within  the  scope  of  Its  authorized 

ability. 

Navigation  improvements 

Transportation  by  boat  on  the  Ohio,  Mo- 
nongahela,  and  Allegheny  Rivers  started,  no 
doubt,  with  their  discovery.  However,  river 
navigation  and  transportation  as  we  know  It 
today  began  In  the  eighteenth  century  when 
English  settlers  started  buUdlng  boats  at  Port 
Pitt. 

In  1824,  the  rivers  gained  federal  recogni- 
tion by  enactment  of  the  first  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  of  significance  to  this  area.  A 
part  of  the  blU  provided  ".  .  that  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  . .  .  Ohio  from  PltUburgh  to  the  Junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  take 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  trees  which  may  be  fixed  In  the 
bed  of  said  river  .  .  ."  President  Monroe  di- 
rected that  the  superintendence  of  such  Im- 
provements be  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Then,  more  than  one  hondred  years  ago, 
an  Act  of  Congress  transferred  responsibility 
for  government  surveys  from  the  Army's 
Topographical  Corps  to  the  Army's  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  new  responsibility  made  it 
possible  for  the  Corps  to  complete  surveys 
of  the  Ohio  River  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  river  to  accom.modate  increasing  traffic. 
The  ojjening  of  the  Davis  Island  Lock  to  traf- 
fic in  October  1885  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
navigation  project  that  ultimately  provided 
slackwater  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  through 
a  series  of  locks  and  dams  that  totalleck  53  in 
1929  when  the  project  was  dedicated. 

In  1898,  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Com- 
pany facilities  were  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  tolls  were  lifted. 
In  succeeding  years,  the  Corps  completed 
canalization  of  the  Monongahela  River  from 
the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  headwaters 
above  Fairmont.  West  Virginia,  and  rebuilt 
all  of  the  Navigation  Company's  original 
locks.  Canalization  of  the  Allegheny  River 
also  began  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  reach- 
ing upriver  to  Lock  and  Dam  No.  9  by  1938, 
and  providing  72  miles  of  slackwater  as  far 
as  the  Bradys  Bend  area. 

Today,  there  are  now  more  than  300  miles 
of  river  improved  for  commercial  navigation 
In  the  Pittsburgh  Engineer  District. 

Flood  control  measures 

In  1911,  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission 
recommended  a  plan  for  flood  control  reser- 
voirs: and  predicted  that,  without  them. 
Pittsburgh  would  some  day  exp)erlence  a  flood 
stage  of  43  feet  In  March  1936.  a  flood  stage 
of  46  feet  was  reached. 

Since  1936.  the  Pittsburgh  Engineer  Dis- 
trict has  constructed  and  is  operating  13 
multl-purix)se  flood  control  reservoirs  in  the 
Beaver.  Allegheny,  and  Monongahela  Basins. 
The  cost  of  this  13-dam  flood  control  system 
has  been  approximately  280  million  dollars. 
To  date,  however,  it  Is  estimated  that  this 
system  has  prevented  flood  damage  in  exces.' 
of  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Plans  for  further  flood  protection  for  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  communities  in  the  Pltts- 
btorgh  Engineer  District  include  three  reser- 
voirs In  the  French  Creek  Basin  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  two  in  West  Virginia,  one  on  the 
Cheat  River  and  one  on  the  West  Pork  River. 
In  Pennsylvania  a  niajor  reservoir  on  the 
Clarion  River  is  proposed  in  the  current  Ap- 
palachia  Study. 

The  District  has  also  completed  some  35 
local  flood  protection  projects  Involving  wid- 
ening, deepening,  and  straightening  a 
stream:  building  flood  wall  and  'or  dykes:  the 
construction  of  cut-off'  channels:  or  various 
combinations  of  these  methods  to  contain  a 
troublesome  stream  within  Its  banks  and 
thereby  eliminate  a  flood  problem. 

The  environment 

At  no  other  time  In  our  history  have  so 
many  people  been  conscious  of  the  value  of 
our  natural  scenic  areas  and  realized  the 
need  for  clean,  unpolluted  water.  Unfortu- 
nately, population  growth  and  the  expansion 
of  our  economy  has  led  to  the  widespread 
deterioration  of  our  natural  water  resources 

While  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  taking 
steps  to  Improve  the  situation,  much  of  what 
has  been  done  is  already  contributing  to  this 
objective.  The  13  flood  Impoundment  reser- 
voirs buUt  by  the  Corps  In  the  Allegheny, 
Monongahela,  and  Beaver  River  basins  not 
only  have  reduce  flood  damage  and  enhanced 
the  river  environment  of  this  region,  but  the 
government  lands  around  the  reservoirs  also 
provide  protected  forest  and  open  areas 
where  the  natural  habiut  can  flourish  and 
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be  rebuilt  safe  from  outside  interference  To- 
gether with  the  extensive  reservoir  lakes. 
these  areas  provide  refuge  for  wildlife  and 
recreation  and  scenic  enjoyment  for  people. 
Eight  of  the  reservoirs,  in  addition  to  their 
flood  control  purp>oses,  also  help  to  improve 
the  water  quality  in  our  rivers  by  providing 
additional  water  flow  for  areas  where  either 
water  quality  or  flow  Is  critical. 

Current  studies 

Current  work  in  the  District  Involves  two 
comprehensive  basin  studies:  one  in  the 
Youghlogheny  River  Basin,  and  one  m  the 
Monongahela  River  Basin.  Public  meetings 
are  being  held  throughout  these  basins  to 
develop  problem  areas  and  needs  that  are 
related  to  water  resources  and  land  use.  Each 
study  will  require  a  minimum  of  five  years 
to  complete. 

Flood  plan  studies  have  become  a  con- 
tinuing work  item  in  the  District.  The  stud- 
ies are  conducted  by  the  District  when  re- 
quested by  a  community  through  the  state. 
Comprehensive  reports  compiled  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  studies  have  definite  value  for 
purposes  of  zoning  in  flood  plains  by  re- 
gional planning  boards  and  other  groups. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESOURCES 

In  order  to  ensure  that  wastes  are  ade- 
quately treated  before  being  dumped  into 
our  rivers  and  streams,  the  Clean  Streams 
Law  requires  that  all  industrial  operations, 
mining  operations,  and  municipalities  in  the 
Commonwealth  obtain  a  permit  before  dis- 
charging new  or  increased  loads  of  waste 
water  into  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  responsibility  for  administering  the 
Clean  Streams  Program,  and  seeing  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
are  served,  rests  with  Pennsylvania's  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources.  In  the 
continuing  struggle  against  Pollution,  the 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  are  designed  to  ultimately  return 
all  of  Pennsylvania's  rivers  and  streams  to 
a  clean,  unpolluted  condition  and  prevent 
future  pollution. 

Since  the  control  and  elimination  of  water 
pollution  is  a  highly  complex  and  technical 
business,  the  cooperative  effort  of  people  of 
many  different  skills  are  required.  More  than 
a  hundred  of  such  technical  and  professional 
people  serve  in  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Sanitary  Engineering.  Included  are  sanitary 
engineers,  mine  drainage  engineers,  chemists, 
biologists,  geologists,  laboratory  technicians, 
and  environmental  protection  specialists. 
Their  activities  vary  from  making  regular  In- 
spections to  preparing  comprehensive  river 
basin  programs. 

Environmental  protection  specialists  make 
regular  checks  of  mines  and  industrial  and 
municipal  waste  treatment  plants  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  complying  with  the 
state's  Clean  Streams  Law.  Samples  of  plant 
discharges  are  taken  and  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment's laboratory  in  Harrisburg  for  analysis. 
Hundreds  of  stream  samples  and  waste  dis- 
charge samples  are  analyzed  by  chemists  and 
technicians  each  week.  Analysis  determines 
which  chemical  characteristics  of  the  water 
have  been  altered  by  its  prior  use.  and  the 
degree  of  waste  treatment  that  Is  needed. 
Aircraft  and  boat  patrols  supplement  the 
"on-foot"  program. 

The  number  and  kinds  of  fish,  aquatic 
plants,  and  flsh  food  organisms  in  streams. 
lakes,  and  reservoirs  respond  significantly  to 
changes  In  water  quality.  By  analyzing  the 
biological  life  as  well  as  the  chemical  and 
physical  conditions  of  surface  waters,  the 
Department's  aquatic  biologists  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  pollution  is  occurring, 
and  to  what  degree.  Such  analyses  are  an  im- 
portant means  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  a  water  pollution  control  and  abatement 
program. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  quality 
of  Pennsylvania's  rivers  and  streams  remains 
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high,  the  Department  operates  a  175-sta»lon 
water  quality  network.  Water  samples  are 
taken  regularly  at  each  station  and  analyzed 
In  order  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  Clean 
Streams  Progrram.  This  Information  is  also 
made  available  to  potential  munlcipa"  ar.d 
industrial  water  users. 

While  all  of  the  professional  people  eti- 
gaged  in  water  pollution  control  are  college 
graduates,  iheir  learning  never  stops.  Each 
person — professional  and  technical — receives 
many  hours  of  additional  in-service  training 
designed  to  acquaint  him  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  position  and  the  latest  knowl- 
edge in  his  particular  field.  In  addition,  these 
college  graduates  are  encouraged  to  study  for 
higher  technical  degrees.  The  Department  of 
Environmental  Resource.s  also  conducts  and 
stimulates  research  programs  aimed  at  dis- 
covering new  knowledge  which  will  help  pro- 
tect Pennsylvania's  waterways  from  the  many 
kinds  of  waste  and  pollution. 

But  rivers  know  no  political  boundaries. 
They  flow  wherever  nature  decides — from  city 
to  city  and  often  from  state  to  state.  This 
makes  the  problem  of  pollution  of  streams 
between  states  one  of  mutual  concern.  Penn- 
sylvania cooperates,  therefore,  with  other 
neighboring  states  in  solving  water  pollution 
and  water  management  problems  on  a  drain- 
age basin  basis.  Through  compacts,  Penn- 
sylvania has  joined  four  Interstate  agencies 
representing  14  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Federal  Government.  The  ob- 
jective of  these  agencies  is  to  prevent  the 
discharge  of  wastes  in  one  state  that  would 
affect  the  interests  of  other  states. 

Pennsylvania  Is  also  represented  on  the 
Lake  Erie  Pollution  Abatement  Advisory 
Board  of  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
The  function  of  this  board  is  to  provide  for 
cooperation  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  controlling  the  pollution  of  I^ake 
Erie. 

Even  though  the  last  half-century  has  seen 
a  gradual  Increase  In  the  role  of  federal,  in- 
terstate, and  state  governments  in  the  water 
pollution  control  field.  It  is  still  the  people 
who  must  ultimately  pay  the  price  for  clean 
water — through  taxes  and  through  the  cost 
of  products  and  services  they  purchase.  Much 
progress  Is  being  made,  but  much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Reports  of  pollution,  fish  kills,  and  similar 
complaints  should  be  made  to  the  Regional 
Sar.ltary  Engineer's  Office  In  Pittsburgh  for 
Region  V,  (Allegheny,  Armstrong.  Beaver, 
Butler,  Fayette,  Greene.  Indiana.  Washr.g- 
ton,  and  Westmoreland  counties)  Reports 
may  be  made  to  the  Chief  or  the  Field  Super- 
visor of  the  Operations  Section  at  the  address 
listed  on  the  back  cover. 

PENNSYLVANIA    FISH    COMMLSSION 

.Having  celebrated  100  years  of  conserva- 
tion progress  in  1966,  the  Pennsylvania  Pish 
Commission  is  now  moving  Into  its  second 
century  of  continuous  operation.  During  its 
long  existence,  the  Commission  has  grown 
from  a  one-man  operation  into  an  agency 
employing  over  300  people  concerned  with 
conservation  and  protection  of  otir  fisheries 
and  waterways. 

Initially,  the  fisheries  program  was  sup- 
ported by  legislative  appropriations.  In  1921. 
however  a  fishing  license  fee  was  established 
and  the  revenues  derived  became  the  source 
of  financial  support  for  the  work  of  the 
Commission  Since  then,  these  license  dollars 
have  not  only  paid  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  program  to  perpetuate  fish- 
ing resources,  but  have  financed  the  con- 
struction of  nine  flsh  hatcheries,  and  hive 
paid  for  the  acquisition  and  construction  of 
over  400  acres  of  lakes  and  more  than  100 
public  access  areas  on  fishing  and  twatmg 
waters.  In  fact,  the  present  day  assets  of  the 
Pish  Commission  are  estimated  to  be  around 
50  million  dollars. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  Commission's 
record   goes   to   its   dedicated,   hardworking. 
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waterwavs  patrolmen.  Even  though  law  en- 
forcement, pollution,  mine  drainage,  farm 
pond  projects,  channel  changes,  stream  Im- 
provements, and  drawdowns  make  large  de- 
mands on  each  patrolman's  time,  he  also  at- 
tends hundreds  of  sportmen's  clubs,  civic, 
church,  and  school  meetings  in  his  area  each 
ye.ir;  conducts  fishing  schools  and  safe  boat- 
iag  classes,  and  provides  visual  aids  to  these 
groups.  Yet  he  is  ever  ready  and  available  to 
offer  personal  assist.Tnce,  advice,  and  guld- 
anre  to  fisherman  and  boaters. 

Pollution  control  and  inspection  of  sources 
15  -..n  important  Job  for  the  waterways  patrol- 
man Maintaining  clean,  clear  water  for  flsh- 
Mig  and  for  enjoyable  boating  Is  vital  to 
outdoor  recreation.  Dumping  of  refuse  from 
iill  sources  can  damage  boat  hulls,  props,  and 
encines,  and  pollution  can  kill  thousands 
of  fi^h.  Fish  kills  should  be  reported  at  once 
b.j  that  an  immediate  investigation  can  be 
made. 

Fighting  pollution  is  one  job  where  every- 
o:ie  can  help  Proper  collection  of  samples  of 
suspected  polluted  waters  above,  at,  and 
below  the  source  usually  can  be  done  by  any 
person.  This  information,  turned  over  to  the 
waterwavs  patrolman,  can  help  pinpoint  the 
source  of  pollution.  And  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  at  the  42  lakes  and  150  access  areas, 
maintained  and  serviced  by  the  Commission's 
maintenance  crew,  is  littering  by  fishermen 
and  boaters.  Use  of  trash  containers  provided 
at  these  sites  would  be  a  big  help.  An  en- 
lightened, pollution-conscious  public  Is  one 
of  the  best  deterrents  to  pollution. 

E.\ch  year,  the  Fish  Commission  propagates 
and  distributes  about  30  million  fish  from  its 
eleven  State  Hatcheries  and  the  National 
Hatchery  Included  are  trout,  coho  salmon, 
muskellunge.  northern  pike,  and  other 
species  suitable  for  the  various  waters 
stocked. 

In  .Allegheny  County.  Deer  Creek  and  Pine 
Creek  have  now  been  surveyed  and  approved 
for  trout  stocking:  and  Bull  Creek  is  being 
seriously  considered.  Also,  carp  and  brown 
bullheads  have  been  stocked  In  Peters  Creek 
following  an  extensive  survey  there. 

Pike  Run  In  Washington  County  has  also 
been  approved  for  trout  stocking— the  first  in 
that  general  area.  An  extensive  survey  of 
Pigeon  Creek  was  also  made,  but  a  favorable 
stocking  recommendation  could  not  be  made 
due  to  serious  pollution. 

Pollution  also  remains  a  serious  problem 
on  the  Youghlogheny  River,  and  no  formal 
stocking  program  was  recommended  for  the 
river  for  that  reason. 

Fish  Conunission  personnel  have  also 
worked  wllh  the  Water  Quality  Office  In  con- 
ducting fish  surveys  in  several  lock  chambers 
in  the  three  rivers  as  part  of  a  four-year  pro- 
gram to  correlate  flsh  population  with  water 
quality. 

If  pollution  abatement  measures  become 
more  effective  In  the  Three  Rivers  area,  the 
Commission  will  definitely  Institute  new  flsh 
management.  Including  stocking  programs. 
And  if  pollution  can  be  controlled  In  the 
three  rivers,  there  Is  no  question  but  what 
they,  too,  will  be  stocked.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  these  stretches  of  river 
would  become  self-managing  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  exotic  species  such 
as  the  esoclds  (pike  family) . 

The  passage  of  strong  antl-pollutlon  legis- 
lation and  the  effects  of  long-range  pollu- 
tion abatement  programs  have  brought  into 
use  miles  of  formerly  "dead"  water  for  fish- 
ing and  boating  use.  And  In  a  period  of  less 
than  ten  years— from  1966  to  1975— the  acre- 
age of  flshable  lake  areas  in  Pennsylvania  will 
all  but  have  doubled,  going  from  57,000  acres 
to  about  111,000  acres.  Many  of  the  Impound- 
ments are  already  complete  or  under  con- 
struction; and  land  Is  being  acquired  with 
construction  scheduled  In  the  near  future  for 
others. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pish  Commission  Is  con- 
stantlv  looking  ahead,  planning,  and  build- 
ing, for  a  greatly  expanded  development  of 
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our  fishing  and  boating  areas — so  that  all 
Pennsylvanlans  can  enjoy  healthy,  relaxing, 
outdoor  recreation. 


ALLEGHENY     COUNTY     DEPARTMENT     OF    HEALTH 

Water  protection 
In  its  efforts  to  safeguard  the  water  supply 
in  Allegheny  County  the  Health  Department 
periodically  Inspects  and  samples  the  water 
in  swimming  pools,  private  homes  and  milk 
and  food  establishments,  and  Investigates 
complaints  about  public  water  supplies.  Pub- 
lic health  engineers  also  Inspect  sewage  treat- 
ment and  disposal  facilities  throughout  the 
County. 

To  insure  compliance  •w-ith  State  and  Coun- 
ty health  standards,  each  of  the  County's 
sewage  treatment  plants  is  inspected  quarter- 
ly. The  Department  Issues  abatement  orders 
against  violations  of  Pennsylvania  Clean 
Streams  and  Sanitary  Water  Board  regula- 
tions and  seeks  compliance  through  the 
courts. 

Plans  for  new  sewage  disposal  systems  are 
reviewed  for  permits  by  Department  engi- 
neers. Facilities  include  sewage  treatment 
plants,  sewer  and  sewer  line  extensions  and 
septic  tank  systems. 

The  Department  also  reviews  plans  for 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  systems  on 
lots  slated  for  land  development.  "I  he  County 
has  a  comprehensive  10-year  sewerage  plan 
for  Allegheny  County. 

During  1970.  public  health  engineers  par- 
ticipated in  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
survey,  which  will  provide  useful  informa- 
tion In  planning  sewerage. 

Field  staff  Inspects  watering  points  where 
river  boats,  airlines  and  railroads  trains  take 
on  potable  water  supplies. 

Solid  waste  disposal 
New  rules  for  solid  waste  control  adopted 
by  Allegheny  County  Commissioners  In  Sep- 
tember, 1969  Imposed  rigorous  uniform  re- 
strictions on  trash  hauling  and  disposal 
facilities. 

To  upgrade  operating  procedures  and  elim- 
inate health  hazards,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment stepped  up  enforcement  at  disposal 
sites  In  the  County.  Field  staff  makes  in- 
spections. Issues  abatement  orders,  conducts 
administrative  hearings  with  owners,  and 
files  criminal  complaints  in  magistrate's 
court. 

Compliance  Is  sought  on  these  main 
points;  adequate  soil  cover;  compliance  with 
State  Sanitary  Water  Board  rules  covering 
underground  seepage  Into  nearby  streams; 
surface  water  drainage:  control  of  wlndborne 
Utter;  elimination  of  rodent  and  Insect  har- 
borage. 

CITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 


Department  of  water 
■While  Pittsburgh's  Department  of  Water  Is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  water  quality  In 
all  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  our  area.  Its 
principal  concern  Is  the  Allegheny  River 
from  which  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  draws  its 
water  supply. 

Between  the  time  it  Is  taken  from  the  river 
and  the  time  It  arrives  at  your  water  faucet, 
this  water  must  undergo  extensive  treatment 
to  make  It  fit  for  human  consumption.  Most 
of  this  processing  takes  place  In  a  group  of 
buildings  located  on  the  Allegheny  River  ad- 
jacent to  Asplnwall  Borough.  In  this  build- 
ing complex  are  the  Ross  Pumping  Station 
( which  also  houses  the  Chemical  Center ) , 
the  Clarifler,  the  new  Rapid  Sand  Filtration 
Plant,  and  the  underground  Filtered  Water 
Reservoir. 

The  new  Rapid  Sand  Filtration  Plant, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  ten  million  dollars 
and  dedicated  on  November  25,  1969,  Is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  expanded  future 
vsrater  needs.  It  replaces  the  old  slow  sand 
filter  beds  which  were  located  directly  across 
Preeport  Road  from  the  new  plant.  Located 
on  the  second  level  of  the  Filtration  buUdlng 
Is  the  focal  point  of  the  complex — the  Op- 
erations Center.  This  Center  contains  a  lab- 
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oratorv  with  its  service  rooms,  and  instru- 
ment "room  containing  automatic  controls 
and  recording  devices,  general  and  private 
offices,  and  assembly  and  conference  rooms 
for  accommodating  visitors  and  officials. 
Water  preparation 
The  preparation  process  starts  at  the  Ross 
Pumping  Station  where  raw  water  is  ptimped 
from  the  river  at  the  rate  of  80  mllUon 
gallons  a  day.  As  the  water  passes  from  the 
Ross  Pumping  Station  to  the  Clarifler,  chem- 
ical solutions  are  added  to  it  by  the  Chemical 
Center  which  feeds  chemical  additives  auto- 
matlcallv  into  the  water  at  this  and  various 
other  locations  during  the  preparation  proc- 
ess. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Clarifler  Is  to 
remove  the  heavier  particles  from  the  water. 
In  the  rapid  mix  basin  at  the  Clarifler.  the 
Chemical  Center  feeds  Chlorine,  Alum,  Lime, 
Permanganate,  Clay,  Coagulant  Aid  and  Car- 
bon into  the  water,  in  that  order.  The  water 
next  moves  to  the  slow  mix  flocculator,  and 
then   into  settling  basins.  After  being  col- 
lected In  weir  troughs,  the  water  flows  Into 
the  Rapid  Sand  Filtration  Plant  where  addi- 
tional chlorine  solution  Is  added.  (This  proc- 
ess vrtll  be  altered  In   the  future  with  the 
completion  of  cleaning  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  detention  basins  formerly  used  with  the 
slow  sand  filters.  In  the  altered  process,  water 
from  the  Clarifler  will  flow  to  the  detention 
ba.slns   for   further   detention   and   settling, 
then  go  to  the  Rapid  Sand  Filtration  Plant.) 
The  filtration  area  consists  of   18  double 
filter  beds  with  the  design  capability  of  pro- 
ducing 117  million  gallons  of  filtered  water 
a  day.  Periodic  cleansing  of  the  filter  beds 
is  accomplished  by  a  back-washing  process. 
The  filtered  water  then  flows  into  the  under- 
ground Filtered  Water  Reservoir.  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  a  tooth  decay  preventative,  hydro- 
fiuosilicic  and  soda  ash  acid,  are  Introduced 
into  the  water.  These  additives  complete  the 
water  preparation  process. 

Water  Distribution 
The  water  Is  now  pumped  to  high  elevated 
storage  facilities  so  as  to  create  a  natural 
gravity  distribution  system.  The  primary  dis- 
tribution system  starts  with  the  Asplnwall 
Pumping  Station  located  adjacent  to  the 
Filtration  Plant,  and  the  Brilliant  Pumping 
Station  across  the  river.  The  Asplnwall 
Pumping  Station  has  a  capacity  of  86  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day  and  pump  its  water  to 
the  Lanpher  Reservoir  located  on  Friday 
Road  in  Shaler  Township  at  an  elevation  of 
971  feet.  The  Brilliant  Pumping  Station  has 
a  capacltv  of  184  million  gallcns  a  day  and 
pumps  Its  water  to  Highland  Reservoir  No.  1 
(elevation  1,062  feet)  and  Highland  Reser- 
voir No.  2  (elevation  972  feet)  In  High- 
land Park.  Together,  these  three  reservoirs 
have  a  total  capacity  of  approximately  400 
million  gallons.  The  water  stored  In  these 
reservoirs  feeds  Into  the  secondary  distribu- 
tion system  and,  except  for  further  chlorlna- 
ticn    is  ready  for  human  consumption. 

In  the  secondary  distribution  system,  seven 
pumping  stations  pump  water  to  four  reser- 
voirs and  six  elevated  tanks.  The  seven  sta- 
tions have  a  total  pumping  capacity  of  100 
million  gallons  a  day.  The  reservoirs  will  hold 
30  mllUon  gallons,  and  the  tanks  a  total  of 
18  million  gallons.  These  storage  facilities 
feed  water  into  approximately  Ave  million 
feet  of  pipeline  containing  pipe  ranging  from 
2  inches  to  8  feet  In  diameter.  Also  included 
in  this  vast  distribution  system  are  7,600 
fire  hydrants  and  30,000  gate  valves. 

This,  then.  Is  the  system  that  takes  raw 
Allegheny  River  water  and  turns  It  into  a 
potable  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  which  also  provides  the  city  with 
water  for  fire  protection. 

TRIAD'S  address  is  Post  OfBce  Box  886. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15230  and  their 
telephone  number  is  area  code  (412)  391- 
8702. 
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METROPOLITAN  CHALLENGES 
FOR  1971 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
'vho  have  attempted  to  understand  the 
problems  confronting  urban  America 
find  our.^elves  in  agreement  on  one  sig- 
nificant po:nt — there  can  be  no  resolu- 
tion to  the  problems  which  beset  metro- 
politan America  until  we  can  find  the 
means  for  dealing  with  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  political  institutions  which  is 
common  to  our  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  National  Service  to  Regional 
Councils  was  initiated  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  in  1967.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1968  and  since  that  time  has 
\5layed  an  increasingly  Important  role 
in  assisting  and  supporting  a  growing 
niunber  of  regional  councils  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  Nation.  The  National  Service 
provides  advice  and  guidance  to  regional 
councils  at  the  local  level  and  provides 
a  mechanism  through  which  such  coun- 
cils can  articulate  their  views  and  objec- 
tives in  retard  to  national  programs  and 
policies. 

Earlier  this  week  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
take  part  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  National  Service  to  Regional 
Councils  at  New  Orleans.  I  shared  a  een- 
eial  session  on  the  subject  of  "Land  Use  " 
with  Michael  Cafferty,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary-  for  Environment  and  Urban 
Systems  in  the  U.S  Department  of 
Transportation.  Mr.  Cafferty 's  com- 
ments on  "Metropolitan  Challenges  for 
1971"  outline  efforts  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  provide  the 
means  for  strengthening  local  go\ern- 
ment  and  for  promoting  metropolitan 
approaches  to  problem  solving.  His  re- 
marks have  real  relevance  for  all  of  us 
who  are  aware  of  th6  vital  need  for  in- 
stitutional innovation  as  a  step  toward 
the  resolution  of  urban  problems: 
Metbopolitak  Ceuuxxnges  tor  1971 

I  am  deUghted  to  be  here  representing 
Secretary  Volpe  at  the  Plfth  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  your  young  and  growing  association 
of  reglcHial  councils.  I  have  two  messages  this 
morning.  First,  1971  will  be  a  year  of  un- 
precedented challenges  to  metropolitan 
organizations.  Second,  you  have  a  friend  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  help 
you  meet  these  challenges.  The  challenges  I 
speak  of  Include  Federal  revenue  sharing, 
responding  to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  within  the  context  of  the  A-95 
process,  and  organizing  for  effective  land-use 
and  urban  transportation  planning.  The 
friend  I  speak  of  Is  the  Offlce  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environment  and  Urban 
Systems.  This  office  Is  devoted  expressly  to 
strengthening  local  government  and  to 
building  a  metropolitan  ^proach  to  prob- 
lem solving.  Including  those  dealing  with 
the  environment,  land-use  and  transporta- 
tion. 

In  meeting  with  you  this  morning,  I  want 
to  discuss  four  major  recent  developments  at 
the  Federal  level  which  have  grave  implica- 
tions for  the  metropolitan  organizations 
which  this  group  represents. 

First,    let    me    discuss    President    Nixon's 
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Revenue  Sharing  Plan  and  Secretary  Volpe's 
recent  work  In  defining  the  "transportation" 
part  of  that  plan.  As  you  know,  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue  sharing  plan  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  State  and  local  government 
and  at  moving  the  focus  for  decision-making 
ou:  of  Washington  to  local  levels.  The  Prp.sl- 
dent's  General  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  pro- 
vides— In  1972.  If  enacted— a  full  year  alloca- 
tion of  $5  billion  to  States  and  localities. 
while  six  broad  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
plans  will  provide  $11  billion  of  shared  reve- 
nues for:  (1)  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment: (2 1  Urban  Community  Development; 
i3)  Education:  (4)  Manpower  Training:  (5) 
Law  Enforcement;  and  (6)  Transportation. 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  trans- 
portation portion  of  that  plan  and  particu- 
larly on  how  urban  areas  can  benefit  from  It. 

Under  Special  Revenue  Sharing.  $2.6  bil- 
lion would  be  available  to  develop  balanced 
transportation  systems  serving  local  urban 
and  rural  areas.  Special  provision  for  passing 
Federal  funds  through  the  States  are  yet 
to  be  worked  out.  I  suggest  that  your  orga- 
nization may  well  be  one  to  lead  the  sup- 
port for  Including  generous  "pass  through" 
provision.  "Pass  through"  will  assure  that 
local  governments  receive  an  equitable  share 
of  this  fund  and  that  they  will  be  provided 
with  the  tools  It  needs  to  solve  its  own  prob- 
lem. Federal  funding  for  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  will  be  maintained  separate  from 
other  transportation  funds  until  completion 
of  the  system. 

You  might  well  ask  what  this  development 
has  to  do  with  the  future  of  regional  coun- 
cils. I  suggest  to  you  today  that  it  places 
up>on  local  elected  ofBclaLs.  local  government, 
and  regional  agencies  a  new  and  heavy  bur- 
den. The  burden  will  be  the  Job  of  building 
institutions  and  of  coordinating  the  plan- 
ning and  decision  process,  without  direct 
Federal  strings  and  Incentives  for  guarantee- 
ing that  this  Is  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
must  be  done  even  If  Revenue  Sharing  is  not 
given  Immediate  Congressional  approval. 

Secondly,  agencies  such  as  yours  face  a  new 
challenge  in  regard  to  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  All  of  you  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  this  landmark  leg- 
islation I'm  sure,  but  just  let  me  make  a  few 
comments  on  it. 

With  this  legislation,  the  Congress  has.  for 
the  first  time,  attempted  to  treat  government 
actions  and  a  broad  range  of  environmental 
values.  The  policies,  plans,  regulations  and 
public  laws  which  agencies  propose  are  re- 
quired to  give  positive  consideration  of  their 
Impact  upon  the  environment  in  which  they 
operate.  To  this  end.  all  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  and  their  state  and  local 
constituent  agencies  are  required  to; 

(1)  "utilize  a  systematic,  Interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  Insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  environmental  design  arts  in  planning 
and  In  decision  making  which  may  have  an 
impact  on  man's  environment." 

(2)  "identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures,  in  consultation  with  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  established  by  this 
Act.  which  will  insure  that  presently  un- 
quantlfled  environmental  amenltlee  and 
values  may  be  given  appropriate  considera- 
tion In  decision  making  along  with  economic 
and  technical  considerations." 

The  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
been  working  with  all  agencies  in  an  effort 
to  Identify  and  develop  those  methods  and 
procedures  which  will  make  It  possible  to 
Insure  that  what  we  call  "unquantifled  en- 
vironmental amenities  amd  values"  are  given 
equal  consideration  In  design  planning  equal 
to  that  given  to  cost  benefit  and  technological 
feasibility.  Further,  in  proposing  legislation 
or  in  "other  major  Federal  actions"  which 
significantly  affect  the  environment.  Federal 
agencies  must  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  state- 
ments on  environmental  impact  before  they 
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submit  legislation  to  the  Congress  or  before 
they  approve  or  move  forward  en  Federal 
programs  and  projects.  This  is  called  the 
102  Statement"  and  It  is  designed  to  factor 
environmental  considerations  Into  the  proc- 
ess early  enough  to  make  intelligent  choice 
ii  poGslbllity. 

This  "102  Statement"  must  set  forth: 

( 1 )  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action; 

( 2 1  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  propo.sa! 
be  Implemented: 

(3)    alternatives  to  the  propased  action: 

|4)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity;   aid 

(5)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  sl-.ould  It  be 
Implemented. 

Obviously,  this  is  pervasive  legislation. 
There  have  already  been  cases  where  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act 
has  required  painful  readjustments  In  the 
old  ways  of  doing  business. 

Until  now,  project  sponsors  have  clrcul.ued 
their  "102  Statements"  to  local.  State  and 
Federal  agencies  having  an  interest  or  juris- 
diction over  some  phase  of  the  project.  Ef- 
fective April  1.  1971,  Revised  OMB  Circular 
A-95  authorizes  and  encourages  the  u^e  of 
A-95  agencies  as  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
recurring  State  and  local  inputs  to  their 
statements. 

Agencies  such  as  yours  will  be  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  coordinate  the  com- 
ments on  the  environmental  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral and  Federally  funded  projects  from  the 
viewpoint  of  State  and  local  concerns. 

This  Is  a  powerful  new  tool  which  has 
significant  long  range  implications  to  you 
and  your  staff.  We  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  view  this  as  a  significant  step 
forward  In  providing  local  and  metropolitan 
officials  with  the  tools  they  need  to  control 
the  destiny  of  their  areas. 

Your  participation  and  your  consideration 
of  environmental  issues  will  be  required  at 
an  early  stage  in  the  planning  of  projects 
which  may  have —In  either  the  short  or  the 
long  term — an  environmental  Impact  The 
Department  Is  proud  of  the  record  which  It 
Is  establishing  In  this  area.  We  seek  ynur 
support  and  your  guidance  In  maintaining 
that  record.  We  offer  you  ours  as  you  enter 
this  new  arena  of  action. 

The  third  topic  that  I  want  to  discuss 
relat€s  to  my  second,  and  reorgaiiiiies  the  fact 
that  environmental  Issues  are  really  issi'c  i  of 
proper  land-use  planning. 

Nationally,  there  has  been  considerable  in- 
terest and  activity  this  year  In  the  area  of 
land-use  planning.  President  Nixon  included 
a  Land  Use  Policy  Act  as  part  of  his  new- 
broad  program  of  environmental  legislitlon. 

Three  weeks  ago.  in  his  annual  repcirt  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  environment.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  that: 

"The  use  of  our  land  not  only  affects  the 
natural  environment  but  shapes  the  pattern 
of  our  daily  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of 
our  land  is  often  thwarted  by  the  inability 
of  the  many  competing  and  overlapping  K)cal 
units  of  government  to  control  land  use 
decisions  which  have  regional  significance  " 

The  Administration's  Land  Use  Legislation 
would  establish  a  National  Land  Use  Pulley 
to  encourage  the  States,  in  cooperation  with 
local  governments,  to  plan  for  and  regulate 
development  affecting  growth  and  the  use  of 
critical  land  areas.  Further,  the  Bill  would 
encourage  State  governments  to  find  ways  to 
protect  lands  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern, to  control  large-scale  development,  and 
to  Improve  the  use  of  lands  around  key  fa- 
cilities and  new  communities. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
Senator   Jackson,   Chairman   of    the   Senate 
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committee  ou  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
•it'oduced  a  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 
which  differs  slightly  In  emphasis  from  the 
Ad"Uulstraiion  Bill.  Senator  Jackson  would 
require  States  to  develop  State-wide  land  use 
nlans  but  would  not  require  actual  State 
control  of  or  regulation  of  land.  Senator 
Jackson's  Bill  moved  forward  but  was  not 
pas-sed.  Doth  of  these  Bills  will  be  considered 
by  Congress  during  the  current  session  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  possibility  that  a 
National  Land  Use  Policy  will  be  enacted  this 

^  We  In  the  Department  of  Transportation 
are  enthusiastic  In  our  support  of  this  strong 
emphasis  on  land  use  planning.  We  have 
•ong  maintained  that  there  should  be  a  closer 
■ategratlon  of  land  use  and  transportation. 
Transportation  systems  should  be  used  to 
further  and  to  promote  land  use  decisions 
made  at  both  the  State  and  metropolitan 
level  This  would  facilitate  transportation 
planning  and  it  might  eliminate  many  of 
•he  conflicts  which  have  arisen  in  the  past 
between  particular  transportation  projects 
and  their  land  use  implications. 

My  fourth  and  final  topic  relates  to  urban 
transportation  planning,  a  subject  with 
which  most  of  vou  are  involved  dally. 

Last  year,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
dent  requested  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  evaluate  the  existing  urban 
trinsportatlon  planning  process,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  improvement,  if  neces- 

s&ry 

Tliis  is  an  outgrowth  of  Section  134  of 
the  1962  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  which 
required  that  every  urban  area  of  over  50.- 
aOO  in  population  have  a  comprehensive 
:oordlnated  continuing  transportation  plan. 
In  the  past  studies  such  as  this  have  fo- 
cused on  the  problem  from  the  Federal  level 
and  have  primarily  Involved  highway  trans- 
portation interests.  Our  study,  however,  is 
different.  It  has  taken  a  non-Federal  pers- 
pective, has  Involved  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  HUD  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  It  has  crossed  modal  trans- 
portation lines  to  Include  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation. As  part  of  the  study,  question- 
.lalres  were  sent  to  40  key  mayors  across  the 
countrv,  to  25  councils  of  government,  to 
the  50  'state  Highway  Directors;  and  to  over 
233  urban  transportation  planning  agencies; 
96  percent  responded  and  provided  a  re- 
raarkatale  bodv  of  opinion  on  the  urban 
transportation  planning  process  as  we  know 
it. 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaire.  I  per- 
sonally visited  10  major  metropolitan  areas 
•0  discuss  the  study,  the  evaluation  with 
elected  officials,  witli  professional  staff  and 
with  public-interested  groups.  We  sponsored, 
along  with  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners, six  three-day  conferences  In  other 
major  metropolitan  areas.  Each  State  De- 
partment of  Transportation  now  operating 
has  been  brought  up-to-date  on  our  efforts. 
We  have  discussed  the  study  with  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  with  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Governors 
Conference,  the  National  Service  to  Regional 
Councils,  with  groups  similar  to  these,  and 
vMh  professional  associations  of  highway 
engineers,  of  planners,  of  architects,  and 
cf  public  administrators.  In  short,  we  have 
rittempted  to  make  our  recommendations  on 
the  basis  of  the  broadest  possible  frame  of 
reference. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  our  office  has 
fsponsored  a  comprehensive  series  of  re- 
search projects  expressly  aimed  at  providing 
further  insight  Into  existing  urban  trans- 
portation planning  and  with  a  view  toward 
improving  that  planning  process.  Our  re- 
search program — which  incidentally  was 
carried  out  by  nationally  recognized  con- 
sultants— was  likewise  oriented  toward  State 
and  local  officials.  It,  too.  Involved  count- 
less discussions  with  governors,  mayors,  and 
legislators  all  over  the  country. 
Our  projects  were  concerned  with  devel- 
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oping  an  improved  urban  transportation 
planning  process,  which  would  refiect  the 
Impact  of  the  National  Environment  Policy 
Act,  and  with  improved  citizen  and  political 
participation    in    transporatlon    planning. 

All  of  these  sources  of  data  and  opinion 
are  reflected  in  our  study  of  the  urban  trans- 
portation planning  process.  We  have  found 
that  urban  transportaUon  planning,  as  re- 
quired under  the  1962  Highway  Act,  has  per- 
formed well  as  the  first  major  Federal  effort 
to  stimulate  joint  State/ local  planning  for 
land  use,  transportation  and  highways.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  functioned— to  some  degree — at 
least,  in  each  of  the  Nation's  233  urbanized 
areas. 

The  "3C  Process"  as  it  Is  called — Compre- 
hensive, Coordinated,  Continuing— has  been 
the  primary  stimulus  for  the  development  of 
improved  planning  techniques  and  proce- 
dures. It  has  been  the  means  by  which  data 
have  been  acquired  for  transportation  plan- 
ning decisions.  In  many  instances.  It  has 
been  effective  in  strengthening  relationships 
among  the  individual  communities  in  ur- 
banized areas  and  between  these  areas  and 
State  governments. 

Further,  the  process  has  prortded  a  con- 
stant and  fairly  adequate  source  of  Federal 
funds  for  planning  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  In  fact,  over  60  percent  of  all  Federal 
funds  spent  for  transportation  and  land  use 
pl?nnlng  at  these  levels  comes  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  part  of  this 
process. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  if  I  did  not  say  that,  by  and 
large,  the  urban  transportation  planning 
process— as  we  know  it — has  generated  plans 
that  are  mere  reaffirmations  of  plans  that 
most  highway  departments  have  developed 
20  or  so  years  ago,  long  prior  to  the  Initia- 
tion rf  the  1962  Highway  Act  planning  re- 
quirement. This  suggests  to  me  that  the 
question  of  need  for,  and  impact  of  the 
transportation  plan  has  probably  not  been 
as  thoroughly  re-examined  as  called  for  in 
the  1962  Highway  Act. 

Few  of  the  transportation  plans  which  re- 
sulted from  this  process  contained  signifi- 
cant provisions  for  public  transportation: 
even  fewer,  for  service  to  planned  new  air- 
ports, for  consideration  of  railroad  facilities, 
for  local  street  improvements,  for  parking 
or  for  the  like  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
lack  of  Implementation  funds  and  to  a  con- 
centration on  regional  transportation 
needs — ^as  opposed  to  total  transportation 
needs — but,  nevertheless,  the  problem  re- 
mains the  same 

To  extend  this  thought,  the  limitation  on 
funding  sources  has  also  tended  to  minimize 
consideration  of  Innovative  transportation 
solutions  particularly  as  they  might  rel-te 
to  new  technology  and  joint  development 
with  other  tirban  improvements. 

In  another  area,  while  the  comprehensive 
transportation  planning  process  did  estab- 
lish elaborate  committee  structures  of  elected 
officials,  technicians,  and  citizens,  the  con- 
duct of  the  process  itself  was  largely  in  re- 
sponse to  the  interests  of  the  highway  tech- 
nicians. There  Is  no  evidence  that  either 
elected  officials  or  private  citizens  have  in- 
fluenced the  process  significantly.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  there,  but  I  find  little  evidence 
that  the  plans  which  came  forward  reflected 
anything  more  than  a  highway— rather  than 
a  transportation — solution. 

The  urban  transportation  planning  process, 
to  date,  has  not  made  significant  progress 
toward  comprehending,  much  less  analyzing 
the  physical,  social,  and  environmental  im- 
pact of  transportation  plans  on  urban  areas. 
The  results  of  the  urban  planning  process — 
as  we  know  It — continue  to  be  influenced 
!rr<'»lv  by  traffic  considerations. 

In  this  respect,  we  could  all  probably  agree 
that  little  exists  in  the  way  of  Information 
rr  planning  techniques,  pertaining  to  the 
environment  and  Its  Interrelationship  with 
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transportation  and  other  physical  facilities. 
Too  little  research  has  been  done  to  deter- 
mine how  transportation  and  other  physi- 
cal improvements  can  be  assessed  objectively 
In  light  of  their  social,  environmental  and 
aesthetic  Impacts. 

Then,  too,  there  Is  the  problem  of  defining 
the  term  "environment"  and  of  measuring 
the  trade-off  between  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic and  technical  considerations. 
Consider  these  six  additional  points: 
Although  no  one  knows  for  stire,  we  think 
that  about  $200  million  has  been  spent  on 
urban  transportation  planning  since  1958  or 
Eo.  An  expensive  process  and  what  have  we 
gotten  for  our  money? 

Most  urban  transportation  studies  take 
talented  researchers  from  three  to  six  years 
to  develop  recommendations.  It  behooves  us 
to  shorten  the  process  if  we  can. 

There  Is  a  semantic  problem.  Requirements 
for  Federal  planning,  even  the  definitions 
used  in  transportation  planning,  differ  among 
Federal  agencies.  This  Is  another  source  of 
confusion  and  Inefficiency. 

For  too  long  urban  transportation  plan- 
ners have  not  focused  on  the  analysis  of  ex- 
isting plans  and  programs.  They  should.  The 
fact  that  a  transit  or  highway  agency  has 
programmed  a  project  for  10  or  15  years 
need  not  mean  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
examined. The  opposite  may  well  be  true, 
that  all  transportation  plans  should  be  re- 
examined critically  and  on  a  continuing 
basis  and  In  light  of  prevailing  knowledge, 
partictilarly  as  community  goals  and  values 
may  change.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  longer 
a  plan  Is  on  the  books  without  being  Im- 
plemented the  more  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
its  viability. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  The  transpor- 
t  tlon  svstem — both  freeways  and  transit 
routes— for  a  large  Eastern  metropolitan 
area  was  fixed  in  concept  in  the  1940's.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  there  there  was  general 
agreement  that  community  goals  had 
changed  over  the  years.  It  took  an  act  of  po- 
litical cotirage  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
to  say — as  he  did.  In  1970 — that  the  system 
didn't  satisfy  the  current  needs  of  the  area. 
He  recommended  that  work  toward  the  sys- 
tem be  suspended;  it  should  not  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  make  such  recommen- 
dations. The  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess should  be  designed  so  as  to  accommodate 
and  meet  changing  goals. 

"Finally,  urban  transportation  planning  has 
never  been  linked  very  closely  with  project 
planning.  By  and  large,  current  urban  trans- 
portation planning  has  little  to  do  with 
when  or  where  a  particular  transportation 
improvement  wlU  be  made.  It  has  even  less 
to  do  with  the  broader  elements  of  the  de- 
sign of  such  a  project.  We  must  correct  this. 
In  recent  years,  urban  transportation  plan- 
ning has  concentrated  almost  excltislvely  on 
problems  at  the  regional  level.  Such  prob- 
lems certainly  need  to  be  addressed  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  local  transport  problems. 
In  short,  urban  transportation  planning  to- 
day Is  a  complex  technical  process  of  traffic 
demand  forecasting.  It  should  be  a  process 
leading  to  action,  to  total  transportation  and 
to  urban  Improvement.  Some  of  you  may  say 
I've  been  too  critical  of  the  process.  If  so.  It  Is 
because  I  believe  In  its  importance.  I  also 
believe  that  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
those  who  are  Involved  in  the  process  to 
continually  appraise  Its  usefulness  and  its 
relevance. 

This  evaluation  of  Section  134  study  has 
suggested  that  the  urban  transportation 
planning  process  Is  a  viable  one  which  Im- 
proved, could  do  much  not  only  toward  solv- 
ing our  Nation's  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems, but  also  toward  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  In  tirban  areas. 

I  would  say  that  five  major  conclusions 
emerge  as  the  basis  for  improvement  in  the 
•3C"  process.  These  conclusions,  roughly  In 
their  order  of  Importance,  follow: 
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First.  Institutionally  we  have  long  main- 
tained that  transportation  must  be  planned 
on  a  metropolitan  basis  as  one  Integral  part 
of  regional  development  planning.  Even  ?o 
only  marginal  progresc  has  been  made  in 
providing,  within  our  constitutional  system, 
a  mechanism  for  doing  this  and  for  giving 
all  elements  ol  government  and  society 
equitable  access  to  this  mechanism. 

Second,  technically,  though  the  urban 
transportation  planning  process  has  evolved 
Into  the  most  sophisticated  of  all  urban 
planning  processes,  there  are  areas  where 
Improvement  can  and  should  be  made. 

We  must  consider  local  as  well  as  regional 
transportation  needs  for  all  modes. 

We  must  assess  environmental,  social,  and 
aesthetic  factors,  as  well  as  economic  and 
traffic  factors  as  they  relate  to  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

We  must  determine  the  degree  to  which 
planned  transportation  facilities  further 
other  defined  goals  and  objectives. 

Third,  Federal  definitions  for  urban  trans- 
portation planning  must  be  modified  In  both 
institutional  and  technical  terms  to  recog- 
nize emerging  planning  frameworks.  For 
several  years,  urban  transportation  planning 
has  consisted  of  two  levels  of  planning — 
regional  system  planning  and  detailed  proj- 
ect planning — with  most  significant  decisions 
made  at  the  project  scale.  The  emergence 
and  success  of  the  "Design  Concept  Team" 
has  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  third,  a 
middle  planning  level.  Official  recognition 
of  this  concept  as  pwrt  of  the  planning  frame- 
work could  stimulate  effective  urban  trans- 
portation planning: 

By  providing  a  focus  for  citizen  participa- 
tion. 

For  Joint  development  planning. 
For  an  improved  response  to  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  and 

For  the  use  of  multldlsclpllnary  design 
talents. 

Fourth,  an  Institutional  approach,  the 
urban  transportation  planning  process  must 
be  tied  more  closely  to  transportation  pro- 
gram decisionmaking.  We  must  heighten 
existing  efforts  to  insure  that  planning  leads 
to  action. 

Fifth  and  finally,  we  must  face  a  problem 
which  emerges  from  Improved  Federal  plan- 
ning, capital  funding  for  public  transit  and 
airports,  and  the  development  of  State  DOT'S. 
The  Federal  DOT  must  develop  a  focal  point 
within  Its  structure  for  urban  transporta- 
tion planning  to  Include  the  technical  and 
financial    aspects    of   such    planning. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Given  the 
mandates  of  Federally  funded  transporta- 
tion programs,  how  do  we  improve  urban 
transportation  planning. 

Given  transportation  as  an  urban  function 
which  can  disrupt  community  life  as  well  as 
shape  community  form  and  structure,  how 
can  we  make  it  a  positive  force? 

I  think  our  studies  have  Identified  three 
goals.  Improvements  In  urban  transportation 
planning  must: 

Enhance  and  strengthen  State  and  local 
governmental  Institutions  so  that  they  can 
respond  to  the  expressed  needs  and  desires 
of  all  elements  of  society; 

Be  conducive  to  the  implementation  of  a 
fully  coordinated  intermodal  transportation 
system;  and 

Provide  transportation  the  maximum  op- 
portunity for  serving  as  the  catalyst  for 
better  urban  development  and  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  urban  life. 

Lofty  goals?  Yes.  Practical  objectives?  Yes. 
again.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  we  are 
now  m  the  final  process  of  preparing  our 
specific  recommendations  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Environment  and  Urban  Systems  believes 
that  progress  has  been  made.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  on  urban  transportation 
planning  to  guarantee  metropolitan  su-eas  a 
real  capability  for  making  their  own  choices, 
to  be  masters  of  their  own  destiny,  If  you 
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will.  This  requires  a  strong,  cooperative  effort 
by  Federal,  State  and  local  authorities.  We 
welcome  your  views. 

It  is  important  that  each  oi  these  four 
areas  which  I  have  discussed  ure  designed  to 
lead  to  change — change  \\\  the  way  we  look 
at  our  problems  and  change  in  the  way  we 
seek  their  resolution.  That's  not  just  change, 
I  think  that's  progress 


March  17,  1971 


ALASKAN  PIPELINE  LETTER  TO 
SECRETARY  MORTON 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  is  a 
letter  which  I,  along  with  38  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  seven  Senators, 
have  sent  to  Secretary'  of  Interior  Rogers 
Morton.  The  letter  expresses  our  grave 
reservations  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
draft  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Interior  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secret .^ry  Morton:  We  would  like  to 
express  to  you  our  deep  concern  over  the 
advisability  of  proceeding  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  We  are. 
and  must  remain,  opposed  to  the  granting 
of  any  further  permits  for  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline:  (1)  Until  the  very  grave 
ecological  problems  that  constructing  the 
pipeline  p>ose  to  the  Alaskan  wilderness  have 
been  adequately  considered  and  resolved,  and 
(2)  until  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  Alaska 
Natives  have  been  fully  protected. 

It  was  clear  from  much  of  the  testimony 
at  the  Interior  Department's  pipeline  hear- 
ings that  the  draft  of  the  Department's  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  failed  to  ade- 
quately consider  the  basic  environmental 
questions  involved  in  the  proposed  pipeline. 
Indeed,  many  statements  contained  In  pre- 
vious reports  and  memos  of  Interior  Depart- 
ment officials  flatly  contradicted  the  Impact 
Statement's  unsupported  conclusion  that 
"The  proposed  pipeline  system  would  not  re- 
sult in  any  significant  adverse  environmental 
effects  that  can  be  related  to  present  or  fu- 
ture  cultural    features    of    most    Alaskans." 

Among  the  more  basic  environmental  ques- 
tions that  the  Impact  Statement  failed  to 
confront  was  the  possibility  of  an  oil  spill 
resulting  either  from  one  of  the  numerous 
earthquakes  common  to  the  area  over  which 
the  proposed  pipeline  would  go.  or  from  a 
pipeline  break  due  to  the  melting  and  col- 
lapse of  the  permafrost  in  areas  where  the 
pipeline  would  be  built  underground.  In  the 
words  of  an  Interior  Department  official : 

"With  miles  between  shutoff  valves,  any 
rupture  would  be  catastrophic,  no  matter 
where  It  occurred."  (Memo.  "Proposed  Pipe- 
line Stipulations,"  July  7.  1969.  p.  2.) 

Unfortunately,  neither  this  statement  nor 
similar  ones  made  by  Interior  officials  was 
even  alluded  to  in  the  Impact  Statement's 
conclusion. 

The  impact  Statement  was  equally  dis- 
appointing in  Its  failure  to  consider  the  im- 
pact the  pipeline  would  ha\e  on  native  Alas- 
kan cultures — both  Indian  and  Eskimo.  These 
natives'  very  existence  depends  on  maintain- 
ing the  delicate  ecological  balance  of  the 
land — which  could  be  disastrously  affected  by 
an  oil  spill.  It  is  virtually  certain  that  even 
under  optimum  conditions,  the  construction 
of  the  pip)ellne  would  significantly  alter  many 
natives'  way  of  life.  We  urge  you,  at  the  min- 
imum,  to  require   that   the  following  three 


stipulations  be  Included  In  any  agreement 
reached  with  the  pipeline  company  (Alyeskai 
to  insure  thai  the  natives  receive  both  fair 
treatment  and  fair  compensation: 

( 1 )  That  Alyeska  must  agree  to  sp>ecific 
stipulations  guaranteeing  the  natives  in- 
demnification for  any  economic  lasses  they 
incur  as  a  result  of  a  pipeline  break  or  as  a 
resvilt  of  other  extraordinary  damage  caused 
by  the  pipeline.  At  present,  the  stipulations 
require  the  companies  to  indemnify  only  the 
US  Government  for  any  damage,  and  then, 
only  for  the  cost  of  "cleaning  up."  It  is  Indeed 
ditTicult  to  understand  why  the  companies 
should  object  to  such  a  stipulation  If  the 
pipeline  is  as  safe  as  they  say  it  1.?. 

( 2  I  That  Alyeska  be  required  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  natives  regarding  Job 
recruitment,  training,  placement,  and  con- 
ditions in  relation  to  the  pipeline  In  its  pres- 
ent form.  Draft  Stipulation  C  is  inadequate 
because  it  is  vat;ue  and  because  it  require- 
Alyeska  to  reach  agreement  only  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  not  with  the 
natives  themselves. 

(3)  That  Alyeska  agree  to  compensate  the 
natives  for  the  effect  that  the  construction 
both  the  pipeline  and  the  haul  road  will  hav 
on  their  lands  and  on  their  traditional  way 
of  life.  So  far,  the  pipeline  company  has  re- 
fused U)  make  any  agreement  with  the  native 
villages  along  the  pipeline  route  to  compen- 
sate them  for  the  inevitable  and  permanent 
damage  that  will  certainly  occur  to  many  of 
the  natives'  traditional  hunting  and  fishing 
sites. 

As  a  trustee  for  these  Alaska  Natives,  we 
urge  you  to  insure  that  their  Interests  and 
rights  are  fully  protected  If  and  when  the 
pipeline  is  to  be  built.  We  were  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  statements  concerning  the 
pipeline  that  you  made  before  the  Senate 
.Appropriations  subcommittee  last  week.  We 
appl.iud  your  recognition  that  the  environ- 
mental problems  related  to  the  pip>ellne  have 
not  been  adequately  dealt  with. 

We  believe  the  only  sensible  solution  to  tiie 
pipeline  issue  Is  the  delay  of  the  pipjellne 
construction  until  we  have  the  best  possible 
assurance  that,  first,  the  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment win  be  absolutely  minimal  and, 
second,  that  the  rights  of  the  human  beings 
in  Its  path  are  fully  protected.  This  could 
take  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  more  years.  But 
the  fact  that  the  environmental  sciences  are 
now  only  in  their  Infant  state,  and  are  likely 
to  develop  significantly  In  the  future.  Is  an 
additional  argument  for  its  postponement 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  receiving 
your  reactions  to  the  sj>eclflc  points  contained 
in  our  letter. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 
With  kind  regards, 

COSIGNERS    OF     LETTER    TO     SECRETARY     MORTON 

Rep.  Aspin.  Wisconsin,  Rep.  Abourezk, 
South  Dakota.  Rep.  Abzug,  New  York,  Rep. 
Ashley,  Ohio.  Rep.  BadiUo,  New  York,  Rep. 
Brademas,  Indiana,  Rep.  Broomfield,  Mich- 
igan. Rep.  Dellums.  California.  Rep.  Dlggs. 
Michigan.  Rep.  Drinan,  Massachusetts,  Rep. 
Edwards,  Caliiornla  Rep.  William  Ford, 
Michigan,  Rep.  Grasso.  Connecticut. 

Rep  Halpern,  New  York.  Rep.  Hamilton. 
Indiana.  Rep.  Harrington.  Massachusetts, 
Rep.  Hathaway.  Maine,  Rep.  Howard,  New 
Jer.sey,  Rep.  Kastenmeier,  Wisconsin.  Rep. 
Long.  Maryland.  Rep.  Matsunaga.  Hawaii. 
Rep.  Mikva.  Illinois  Rep.  Minlsh,  New  Jersey. 
Rep    Mink.  Hawaii.  Rep   Mitchell,  Maryland. 

Rep.  Mosher.  Ohio.  Rep.  Nedzl.  Michigan, 
Rep.  Obey,  Wisconsin.  Rep.  O'Neill.  Massa- 
chusetts, Rep.  Rees.  California.  Rep..  Rooney. 
Pennsylvania.  Rep.  Rosenthal,  New  York, 
Rep.  Roy.  Kansas,  Rep  Scheuer.  New  York. 
Rep.  Selberling.  Ohio.  Rep.  Stokes,  Ohio, 
Rep.  Tlernan.  Rhode  Island,  Rep.  Vanlk, 
Ohio.  Rep.  Waldle,  California. 

Senator  Brooke  Massachusetts.  Senator 
Harris,  Oklahoma.  Senator  Hart.  Michigan. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Massachusetts,  Senator 
McGovern,  South  Dakota,  Senator  Nelson, 
Wisconsin.  Senator  Proxmlre,  Wisconsin. 
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FALLOUT  BENEFITS 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SST 
is  one  of  the  most  advanced  high-per- 
formance supersonic  cruise  airplanes, 
either  civil  or  miUtary,  in  development 
in  the  United  States  today.  Combimrig 
this  performance  with  commercial  stand- 
ards of  safety,  durabiUty,  reliability,  and 
economy  means  that  the  SST  program 
must  perfect  thousands  of  components 
and  details  that  have  never  been  built 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  tech- 
nological fallout  benefits  begin  to  accrue 
immediately  with  the  start  of  a  new, 
technically  challenging  program.  Experi- 
ence with  the  SST's  GE-4  engine  shows 
how  this  process  unfolds. 

To  launch  the  initial  GE-4  design,  the 
latest  concepts  and  technology  from 
General  Electric 's  J-93  military  engine, 
which  powered  the  XB-70  bomber  pro- 
vided a  base.  But  performance  and  fuel 
economy  required  higher  turbine  inlet 
temperatures,  improved  turbine  blade 
cooling,  and  new,  better  materials. 

Work  on  improving  the  SST  engine 
bevond  the  XB-70  engine  then  permitted 
GE  to  use  new  turbine  technology  for 
their  TF-39  engine  that  powers  the  Air 
Force's  C-5A.  The  TF-39  basic  design  was 
then  adapted  to  the  CF-6  engine  for  the 
McDonnell-Douglas  DC-10.  Using  cross- 
fertilization  from  all  these  engines,  GE 
ha.s  proceeded  on  to  the  development  of 
a  new  military  engine,  the  F-101  for  the 
B-1  strategic  bomber. 

The  SST  engine  also  provided  a  new 
high-temperature  rotor  disk  material 
named  Ren6  95.  The  improved  annular 
combustor,  which  is  used  in  the  SST  eii- 
gine,  is  now  used  in  all  GE  designs  It 
delivers  more  performance  and  durabU- 
itv  at  lower  fabrication  costs  than  pre- 
vious combustors.  The  SST  engine  pro- 
gram has  contributed  to  development  of 
Rene  63  and  80  high  temperature  aUoys. 
new  improved  titanium  alloys,  and  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  processes. 

Boeing's  SST  program  has  already 
contributed  significantly  to  technolop 
in  general,  as  well  as  to  aviation  tech- 
nology. A  major,  broad  benefit  has  been 
developed  in  conjunction  •with  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  of  the  voluminous  Titanium 
handbook  and  other  standard  references 
for  titanium  design  properties  and  de- 
sign allowables.  This  information  forms 
the  basic  foundation  for  titanium  design 
in  new  projects  including  military  air- 
craft such  as  the  F-14  and  F-15.  SST 
titanium  technology  development  has 
been  utilized  in  the  Boeing  747  program 
such  that  a  major  structural  assembly  oii 
the  747  airplane  was  switched  from  steel 
to  titanium  at  a  significant  saving  m 
weight  and  cost. 

A  new  method  has  been  developed  for 
constructing  plastic  contour  toohng  for 
the  outside  shape  of  the  SST  both 
cheaper  and  lighter.  This  should  have 
wide  usage  in  a  number  of  industries. 
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other  SST  manufacturing  develop- 
ments include  cutters,  drills,  and  cool- 
ants which  have  produced  a  tenfold  im- 
provement in  titanium  machining  rates 
electromagnetic  riveting  for  more  precise, 
higher-strength  joints;  cast  ceramic 
heated  forming  dies;  and  improved  auto- 
matic resistance  and  fusion  welding. 

There  are  also  notable  advancements 
in  high-temperature  nonmetallic  mate- 
rials such  as  glass,  titanium  sandwich 
construction,  automatic  flight  control 
systems,  fluids  and  lubricants,  wire  in- 
sulation, sealants,  and  Uisulation.  So 
anyone  who  insists  there  is  no  technologi- 
cal fallout  from  the  SST  obviously  does 
not  know  what  the  words  mean. 
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PRESIDENT  SHOWS  SURPRISING 
DEPTH 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  LIVESTOCK 
FEEDERS 


HON. 


JOHN  Y.  McCOLLlSTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  McCOLLlSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
livestock  feeders  of  our  Nation  have 
found  themselves  playing  scapegoat  in 
recent  years  to  consumer  wrath  over 
rising  beef  prices.  The  feeders  do  an 
excellent  job  of  finishing  livestock  so 
that  the  Nation  can  enjoy  the  high  qual- 
ity of  beef  that  it  does.  Their  scapegoat 
situation  is  unfair,  and  I  blame  it  on 
what  I  will  call  deceiving  facts. 

For  example :  It  is  true  that  the  average 
price  of  choice  steer  has  gone  up  5  per- 
cent in  the  past  10  years.  And  it  is  true 
that  the  average  price  of  beef  for  the 
housewife  has  risen  almost  20  percent  in 
the  same  amount  of  time.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial gain.  I  will  grant  you.  But  let  us 
take  a  look  at  some  statistics  which  help 
put  the  rising  beef  prices  in  perspective. 

Compare  the  20-peix«nt  increase  in  re- 
tail beef  to  the  rise  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  on  all  items :  a  whopping  34.4 
percent.  Or  take  a  look  at  the  Increase  in 
10  years  in  the  average  cost  of  all  con- 
sumer services:  more  than  50  percent. 

Focus  on  some  of  the  average  hourly 
earning  increases  workers  in  other  in- 
dustries have  netted  over  the  past  10 
years.  Nonagricultural  workers  have  in- 
creased their  wages  nearly  58  percent. 
Hourly  earnings  in  the  retail  trade  have 
gone  up  more  than  62  percent,  and  con- 
struction workers  are  earning  more  than 
76  percent  increase. 

The  beef  increase  is  certainly  In  line, 
and  probably  more  than  reasonable,  in 
view  of  the  other  rising  costs — costs 
which  the  feeders  must  bear  as  well  as 
the  consumer  in  order  to  provide  their 
service.  Expenditures  per  capita  for  food 
alone,  for  example,  have  risen  more  than 
45  percent  in  10  years. 

In  view  of  the  overall  moimting  costs 
in  the  last  decade,  I  think  the  fact  that 
beef  is  as  inexpensive  as  it  is  remark- 
able. The  feeders  do  a  very  efficient  and 
effective  job  and  have  helped  make  beef 
one  of  the  best  bargains  available  today. 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF   INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's courageous  ability  to  act  decisive- 
ly without  regard  to  political  expedi- 
ency, has  been  aptly  described  by  jour- 
nalist Holmes  Alexander.  I  submit  Mr. 
Alexander's  article  for  the  Record  as  it 
realistically  rates  the  success  of  both  the 
Laos  and  Cambodian  maneuvers  and 
dramaticaUy  analyzes  the  consequences 
of  forgoing  both: 

IFrom  the  Albuquerque  (N   Mex.) 
Journal,  Feb.  22,  1971) 
PREsnJENT  Shows  'SurpeisinC  Depth 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington —Richard  Nixon  is  a  person 
of  undiscovered   depths.   None  of   his  biog- 
raphers—whether dipping   the   pen  In   per- 
fume  or  poison— prepared   us  for  the  war- 
leader  we  now  have  in  the  VSTiite  House.  The 
politician  in  domestic  affairs  has  become  the 
statesman  of  foreign  affairs.  His  conduct  of 
the  Indochina  War.  1970-71,  has  been  super- 
lative, and  his  countrymen  should  be  cheer- 
ing him  to  the  echo. 

In  order  to  understand  his  invasion  of 
Laos  this  year,  we  must  go  back  to  his  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia  last  year.  There  were 
■expert"  advisers  who  reacted  In  horror  last 
spring  when  Mr.  Nixon  first  broached  the 
subject  of  attacking  the  Communist  supply 
caches  In  "neutral"  Cambodia. 

In  the  first  place,  they  said.  It  was  an 
election  year.  1970.  and  the  GOP  had  the 
best  mathematical  chance  since  1946  and  1952 
to  take  over  the  Senate.  Discretion  caJled  for 
the  exercise  of  conventional  political  ■wis- 
dom. He  was  advised:  don't  rock  the  boat, 
keep  preaching  peace  and  bring  the  boys 
home,  stay  out  of  combat  situations. 

Other  persons.  Identified  to  me  only  as  "ex- 
perts "  told  the  President  that  casualties  in 
Cambodia  might  well  run  to  1000  a  week,  and 
that  he  was  asking  for  a  "civil  explosion."  As 
It  turned  out,  the  battle  losses  were  only  a 
fraction  of  that  prediction,  and  the  public 
alarm,  after  some  campus  disturbance,  soon 
subsided. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  could  not  foresee  these  mild 
outcomes  What  he  did  perceive  with  cer- 
tainty was  that  by  allowing  the  Communist 
sanctuaries  to  remain  intact  in  Cambodia,  he 
would  be  exposing  the  reduced  American 
forces  of  1971-72  to  the  mortal  danger  of 
overwhelming  attacks.  The  President  decided 
to  strike  first. 

He  dispatched  U.S.  troops  who  destroyed 
vast  stores  of  military  supplies,  and  who  also 
liberated  the  port  city  of  Slhanoukvllle  which 
received  85  per  cent  of  the  weapons,  am- 
munitions and  rice  from  North  Vietnam. 

This  year.  In  February  of  1971,  the  Presi- 
dent turned  his  attention  to  Laos.  The  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trails,  entering  Laos,  now  carried 
all  that  they  had  done  in  the  past  six  years, 
plus  the  cargoes  that  once  went  by  water  in 
Slhanoukvllle. 

It  Is  not  well  understood,  but  the  Reds 
have  a  system  of  sending  supplies  first,  hid- 
ing them  In  caches,  and  then  sending  the 
combat  troops  Into  the  area.  The  President 
saw  that  by  disrupting  or  destroying  Com- 
munist supplies  during  the  dry  season  that 
lasts  tin  May,  he  would  not  have  to  contend 
with  the  Communist  combat  troops  who  were 
expected  to  show  up  In  Laos  during  the  win- 
ter of  1971-72. 
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The  rlafcs  were  greater  In  Laos  '71  than  In 
Cambodia  '70.  A  foolish  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress forced  the  President  to  rely  on  non- 
American  troops  to  flght  lor  American  na- 
tional Interests. 

True,  the  Saigon  troope  had  been  greatly 
Improved  by  the  U.S.  training  programs  and 
weapons.  An  official  figure  given  In  Wash- 
ington Is  that  last  year  only  two  South  Viet- 
nam divisions  were  rated  as  "excellent,'" 
whereas  this  year  there  are  eight  such  "ex- 
cellent" divisions. 

Nevertheless,  It  must  have  gone  against 
the  Nixon  grain  of  self-reliance  to  find  his 
foreign  policy  carried  out  by  Asians  Instead 
of  Americans.  Moreover,  he  was  hearing  the 
ominous  code  word,  "Dlenblenphu."  It  im- 
plied that  a  major  victory  by  the  enemy 
might  mean  a  quick  and  tragic  end  of  the 
war  for  our  side. 

Had  he  been  looking  for  excuses,  the  I»res- 
Ident  could  have  stayed  out  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  The  &rst  campaign  had  not  gained 
him  a  Republican  Senate;  the  second  was 
not  likely  to  Insure  his  own  reelection  next 
year.  But  It  was  opportunities,  not  excuses, 
that  he  seized  upnDn. 

Nobody  can  foretell  that  the  American 
people  win  hall  Mr.  Nixon  for  playing  the 
statesman.  But  somebody  In  my  presence 
did  suggest  that  the  President  at  least 
averted  a  personal  misfortune  by  acting  as 
he  did. 

In  1938,  British  Premier  Neville  Chamber- 
lain chose  Inaction  and  attained  "peace  In 
our  time."  only  to  find  that  he  had  World 
War  II  on  his  hands  by  1939.  Something  sim- 
ilar might  have  happened  again  II  Richard 
Nixon  hadn't  been  made  of  sterner  stuS  than 
Chamberlain. 


MILITARY  OWED  BETTER 
RETIREMENT  PAY  PLAN 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  15  years  our  retired  military 
men  and  women  have  sought  unsuccess- 
fully from  the  Congress  a  fair  and  work- 
able formula  for  providing  increases  in 
their  retirement  pay. 

Before  1958,  that  pay  was  recomputed 
to  keep  up  with  increases  in  the  pay  of 
military  personnel  on  active  duty.  How- 
ever, Congress  abandoned  this  plan  and 
substituted  one  that  supposedly  wa.s  tied 
to  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

This  program  just  has  not  worked  out. 
The  cost  of  living  has  soared;  yet,  the  re- 
tirement pay  has  not  kept  pace.  The  gap 
between  active  duty  and  retirement  pay 
has  grown  wider  and  wider. 

Like  many  others  on  fixed  Income,  our 
military  retlroes  have  been  hardest  hit 
by  inflation. 

Many  of  our  retired  military  person- 
nel live  in  my  own  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Florida,  and  I  am  personally 
and  acutely  aware  of  their  plight.  Many 
of  these  men  and  their  famiilies  are 
forced  to  live  a  very  marginal  existence. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
1193.  to  return  to  the  former  system  and 
equalize  the  retirement  pay  with  that  of 
active  duty  military  personnel  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service. 

Our  retired  military  people  have  de- 
voted long,  hard  years  of  service  to  this 
Nation.  Many  have  fought  valiantly  and 
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risked  their  lives  to  protect  America  and 
preserve  its  great  freedoms. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  promptly  enacting  leg- 
islation to  provide  these  men  and  women 
with  a  just  system  of  computing  increases 
in  their  retirement  pay.  They  are  en- 
titled to  no  less. 
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THAT'S  A  LOT  OF  POST  TOASTIES 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  held  hearings  on  February  23 
through  26  relating  to  the  bill  which 
gives  to  the  President  the  power  to  im- 
pose selective  wage  and  price  controls. 
This  House  passed  the  bill  on  March  10, 
and  I  voted  for  it.  I  do  think  it,  however, 
important,  and  informative  to  present  to 
our  colleagues  the  point  of  view  of  an 
industry  spokesman  who  receives  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $260,000  plus  "fringe  bene- 
fits." and  who  testified  in  support  of  the 
bill  because,  as  he  states : 

A  major  cause — perhaps  the  major  cause 
(of  Inflation] — Is  to  be  found  In  the  ex- 
orbitant increases  In  compensation,  most  of 
which  have  ensued  from  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  parts  of  the 
testimony  and  of  the  dialog  between  my- 
self and  C.  W.  Cook,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  General  Foods  Corp. 

Mr.  Cook.  The  root  causes  of  a  major 
inflation,  of  course,  are  complex  and  not  easy 
to  Identify  In  toto.  In  the  current  spiral, 
however,  I  share  the  opinion  of  many  busi- 
nessmen who  are  convinced  that  a  major 
cause — perhaps  the  major  cause — Is  to  be 
found  in  the  exorbitant  increases  In  com- 
pensation, most  of  which  have  ensued  from 
collective  bargaining  and  some  disastrous 
strikes  In  a  number  of  our  major  Industries, 
particularly  construction  and  transportation. 

I  can  understand  why  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  dispute  this  view.  But  in  the 
light  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  support- 
ing it,  I  fall  to  see  how  they  can  sustain  their 
argument.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in- 
creases in  wages  and  benefits  far  in  excess  of 
productivity  Increases  exert  enormous  Infla- 
tionary pressure.  .  .  . 

I  believe,  as  do  others,  that  freezing  all 
forms  of  compensations  alone — salaries,  divi- 
dends, and  commissions  as  well  as  wages  and 
benefits — would  be  effective  without  a  price 
freeze.  But  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know 
that  such  a  proposal  is  not  politically  fea- 
sible, so  I  would  Include  prices  in  the  tem- 
porary pegging.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Koch.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us 
what  your  gross  salary.  Including  all  Incre- 
ments and  benefits  paid  to  you.  was  in  the 
calendai-  year  1969  and  the  calendar  year 
1970.  and  the  projected  salary  in  1971. 

Mr.  Cook.  Well.  I  doa't  see  that  that  per- 
.sonal  information  re.iily  has  a  bearing  here 
except  let  me  say  it  did  not  go  up. 

Mr  Koch.  Am  I  not  correct  that  it  is  not 
persional  informattcn  at  all  and  could  be 
found  In  the  balance  sheet,  profit  aind  loss 
st.itements  Issued  by  your  company?  Isn't 
your  salary 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir.  my  salary 

Mr.  Koch.  As  chairman  of  General  Foods 
Corporation,  a  m.itter  of  public  knowledge? 

Mr.  Cook.  Tea,  sir;  $260,000  a  year. 


Mr.  Koch.  In  1969  it  was  $260,000  a  year? 
Mr    Cook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Koch.  Does  that  Include  all  benefits, 
pension  benefits? 

Mr.  Cook.  This  is  what  gets  very  difficult. 
We  have,  for  example,  a  thrift  investment 
plan  that  is  available  to  every  member  in 
General  Foods  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Now,  if  you  participate  In  that  the  com- 
pany makes  a  contribution  to  it.  We  have 
a  pension  plan  that  has  very  definite  benefits, 
so  it  is  awfuly  hard  to  add  up  all  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  Koch.  If  you  are  not  In  a  position  now 
to  give  me  that  figure,  would  you  be  able  to 
provide  that  figure  In  the  testimony  when  it 
is  presented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  bear- 
ing? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  am  curious.  We  are  talking 
about  not  letting  Inflation  run  away  and  I 
said  to  you  this  has  not  increased.  I  have 
said  to  you  I  would  favor  freezing  that, 
including  my  salary  and  everybody  else's. 
Now,  why  is  this  point  germane? 

Mr.  Koch.  I  will  get  to  why  I  think  It  may 
be  terribly  helpful  in  a  minute.  Would  you 
provide  that  Information?  You  gave  us 
$260,000  for  1969. 

Mr.  Cook.  That  is  salary. 
Mr.  Koch.  But  there  are  other  benefits  and 
Increments.  Would  you  provide  that  total 
information  to  us  at  the  time  that  the 
transcript  is  given  you?  Would  you  Include 
It  In  the  record? 

Mr.  Cook.  You  were  going  to  tell  me  why 
this  is  germane. 
Mr.  Koch.  I  will. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  don't  know.  I  would  like  to 
know  here  if  it  is  germane. 

Mr.  Koch.  I  will  get  to  that  In  a  moment. 
Mr.  Cook.  Let  us  hear  that. 
Mr.  Koch.  In  1970.  was  your  Income  higher 
than  $260,000? 
Mr.  Cook.  No. 

Mr.  Koch.  And  In  1971.  Is  It  projected  that 
it  wlU  be  any  higher? 
Mr.  Cook.  No. 

Mr.  Koch.  Now  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think 
It  is  terribly  important  we  know  exactly 
how  much  the  chairman  of  Oeneral  Poods 
Corp.  made  In  thoee  3  years  or  will  be 
making. 

I  happen  to  believe  In  selective  price, 
profit,  and  wage  controls,  but  what  Is  diffi- 
cult for  someone  like  myself  or  someone  out 
in  the  other  areas  of  the  economy  to  accept 
is  your  concern — — 
Mr.  Cook.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Koch.  About  salaries  paid  to  workers 
in  this  country  when  you  are  receiving  a 
salary  in  excess  of  $260,000  a  year,  and  I 
ask  you  whether  you  might  not  make  a 
voluntary  contribution  toward  that  cam- 
paign to  reduce  prices  in  this  country  and 
to  bring  Inflation  under  control  by  sug- 
gesting a  cut  in  your  salary? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  have  Just  figured  my  income 
tax  and  I  can  assure  you  it  wasn't  voluntary, 
but  I  think  you  would  be  staggered  by  the 
percentage  of  it  that  went  to  New  York  State 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

Salaries  like  this  always  sound  high.  We 
have  lost  about  three  of  our  very  key  execu- 
tives who  were  making,  let  us  say.  at  least 
half  as  much  because  other  companies  come 
in  and  offer  them  more. 

It  so  happens,  and  I  certainly  don't  Intend 
to  pay  myself  a  compliment  in  this,  but  it  so 
happens  that  there  are  relatively  few  people 
who  have  had  the  education,  who  are  willing 
to  work  60  and  75  hours  a  week,  which  I  do, 
and  who  will  take  the  responsibility  and 
who  will  neglect,  If  you  will,  a  family  life 
and  so  forth  to  carry  responsibilities  of  this 
kind. 
They  are  very  scarce. 

In  response  to  another  Member's  ques- 
tion: 

Mr  Cook.  The  idea  of  paying  an  unskilled 
teenager  the  minimum  wages  In  New  York 
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City,  :n  New  York  State,  has  resulted  in  a 
very  high  unemployment  rate  among  them. 
And  If  vou  Just  simply  try  to  hire  one  of 
them  to  do  some  work  around  your  house  or 
whatever,  they  are  not  available  because  I 
think  they  priced  themselves  out  of  the 
market.  And  when  the  labor  leaders  propose 
that  this  minimum  Increase  be  raised  still 
further,  I  understand  now  they  say:  "$2  is 
not  enough,  it  needs  to  be  higher  than  that," 
without  r-.aklng  an  exception  for  the  un- 
skilled and  let  us  say  the  Inexperienced,  I 
think  the.se  people  are  going  to  be  left  right 
out  in  the  cold.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
wages  in  this  country  and  particularly  in 
the  construction  industry  have  been  in- 
flationary, but  I  am  appalled  that  Mr. 
Cook  is  opposed  to  paying  to  adolescents 
engaged  in  summer  jobs  $2  an  hour.  This 
suggestion  comes  with  little  grace  from 
Mr.  Cook,  who,  if  we  accept  his  assertion 
that  he  works  70  hours  a  week,  receives 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  over  $74  an 
hour— and  this  figure  does  not  include 
the  "fringe  benefits"  which  he  has  not 
yet  revealed  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  reiterate, 
I  am  for  selected  price  and  wage  con- 
trols, but  I  also  believe  that  the  working 
man  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the 
low  and  middle  ranges  of  wages  and 
salaries,  and  surely  those  earning  less 
than  $2  an  hour,  ought  to  have  their 
needs  attended  to.  Those  receiving  huge 
salaries  such  as  Mr.  Cook  might  temper 
their  remarks  on  the  need  for  salary  in- 
creases for  the  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  $260.000 — that  is  a  lot  of 
Post  Toasties. 
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a   country   between    1956   and    1965   or 
10,000,  whichever  is  less. 

Enactment  of  this  measvu-e  during  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  will  in- 
sure an  especially  joyous  St.  Patrick's 
Dayinl972. 


THE  RIGHT  LABEL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW     YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
LABEL  is  an  acronym  for  Law  Student's 
Association  for  Buyers'  Education  and 
Labeling.  Its  members,  five  students  at 
George  Washington  University  Law 
School,  have  submitted  a  petition  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  calling 
for  a  full  disclosure  of  all  ingredients  in 
order  to  predominance  on  the  label  of 
food  products. 

I  have  long  advocated  strengthening 
oior  food  labeling  requirements.  I  have 
introduced  a  Better  Labeling  Act  both 
in  the  last  session  and  this  session  of 
Congress. 

This  petition,  which  I  place  m  the 
Record,  is  the  first  project  of  this  new 
group.  I  support  their  efforts  and  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  work  for  re- 
forms on  behalf  of  consumers: 
The  Right  Label 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JSBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  mil- 
lions of  Americans  join  to  honor  the 
Irish  and  to  observe  a  day  set  aside  in 
tribute  to  their  patron,  St.  Patrick. 
Whether  we  are  Irish  by  birth,  by 
descent,  or  in  spirit,  St.  Patrick's  Day 
unites  us  all  in  celebration  of  the  Irish 
character  and  culture. 

It  is  a  fitting  occasion,  I  believe,  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  an  in- 
justice which  now  bars  many  sons  of 
Erin  from  Joining  their  forebears  in  the 
United  States. 

Due  to  a  largely  unexpected  result  of 
the  1965  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  Ireland  has  been  severely  curtaUed. 
Between  1956  and  1965,  before  the  new 
law  was  enacted,  an  average  of  more 
than  7,000  Irishmen  came  to  the  United 
States  annually.  Since  1965,  however. 
Irish  immigration  has  declined  to  less 
than  2.000  each  year. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced  would 
remedy  this  deplorable  situation.  H.R. 
166  would  place  a  "floor"  under  immigra- 
tion from  nations,  like  Ireland,  which 
are  the  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
new  law.  This  floor  would  be  equal  to  75 
percent  of  the  average  immigration  from 


SUMMARY 

The  Petitioner,  LABEL.  Inc..  is  e  non-profit 
corporation  registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  goal  of  the  organ- 
ization Is  to  promote  more  complete  in- 
gredient labeling  on  all  food  products.  The 
petitioner  respectfully  suggests  that  the  par- 
pose  of  the  Standards  of  Identity  provided 
for  by  21  U.S.C.  §  341  Definitions  and  Stand- 
ards for  Foods)  was  to  insure  the  quality 
and  uniformity  of  food  products  but  not  to 
deny  the  consumer  the  knowledge  of  ingre- 
dients and  thus  the  right  to  make  an  edu- 
cated choice.  This  petition  respectfully  re- 
quests the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
to  issue  a  rule  under  section  701(e)(1)(B) 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
requiring  all  food  manufacturers  and/or  dis- 
tributors to  label  all  ingredients  which  are 
contained  in  the  food  products  they  put 
forth  for  consumption. 

PETITIONERS 

LABEL  is  an  acronym  for  Law  Students  As- 
sociation for  Buyers'  Education  and  Label- 
ing. 

The  officers  and  members  of  LABEL  are 
Louis  Kaufman.  Arthur  Koch.  Gary  Laden, 
Joan  Levy,  and  Ellis  Saull. 

LABEL,  Inc..  contends  that  a  new  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  regulation  is  both  re- 
quired and  needed  to  aUow  the  consumer  to 
make  a  knowledgeable  choice  with  respect  to 
the  foods  he  eats. 

The  members  of  LABEL,  Inc.,  are  person- 
ally affected  in  this  matter  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  consumers. 

I.    rOOD  AND  DEtrO  ADMimSntATION  POLICY 

In  accordance  with  Congressional  Intent,' 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
promulgated  Standards  of  Identity  "to  pro- 
mote honesty  and  fair  dealing  In  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers."'  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  maintains  that  "food  prod- 
ucts are  labeled  with  required  Information 
to  guide  and  protect  the  consumer."'  Pur- 
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ther.  Inl967,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion stated  that  "labeling  requirements 
should  be  designed  to  give  the  consumer  the 
fullest  pertinent  Information  possible  in  con- 
cise terms,  completely  factual  and  free  from 
any  element  of  trade  puffery."  *  "Pood  stand- 
ards are  not  a  device  to  be  used  in  the  m- 
terest  of  Industry  to  circumvent  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  choose."'  It  Is  clear  that 
the  stated  poUclee  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration are  both  to  Inform  and  protect 
the  consumer. 

However,  the  American  Consumer  cannot 
determine  the  Ingredients  of  the  foods  he 
eats.  According  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health: 

"As  a  result  of  the  maze  of  present  laws 
and    regfulations    governing    food    labeling, 
consumers  are  presented  with  confusing  or 
incomplete  information  about  the  products 
they  purchase.  The  label  of  an  unstandard- 
ized  food,  must  bear  a  full  statement  of  in- 
gredients whereas  the  label  of  a  standardized 
food   need   not  disclose  the  mandatory  m- 
gredlents.   Nutritional    information   may   be 
required    on   the   label   of   a   special   dietary 
food,    but   not    on   a   general    purpose   food. 
"Consiuners   have   requested   and   are   en- 
titled  to   more  meaningful   and  useful   In- 
formation than  Is  now  provided  them  about 
food.  Such  reforms  as  required  statement  of 
properties,  a  declaration  about  the  amount 
of  any  characterizing  ingredient,  and  simpli- 
fication of  ingredient  designation,  will  help 
the  consumer  understand  the  product  more 
fully  and  help  him  to  make  more  Intelligent 
purchasing  decisions."  • 

This  confusing  state  of  affairs  is  due  t.o 
the  wav  in  which  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  m  the  past  implemented 
21  U.S.C.  341  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  H.E.W.  to  "promulgate  regulations  fixing 
and  establishing  for  any  food  ...  a  reason- 
able definition  and  standard  of  identity." 

Section  341  of  title  21  of  the  U.S.C.  reads 
as  foUows: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"Definition  and  Standards  fob  Food 
"Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary such  action  will  promote  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  consumers,  he 
shall   promulgate  regulations    (P.D.C.   Regs, 
parts  10,  14-20,  22,  25,  27,  29.  31,  36,  37,  42, 
45,  46.  51,  53)  fixing  and  establishing  for  any 
food,  under  its  common  or  usual  name  so  far 
as  practicable,  a  reasonable  definition  and 
standard  of  identity,  a  reasonable  standard  of 
quality,  and/or  reasonable  standards  of  fill 
of   container:   Provided,  That   no  definition 
and  standard  of  identity  and  no  standard  of 
quality    shall    be    established    for    fresh    or 
dried   fruits,   fresh   or   dried   vegetables,   or 
butter  except  that  definitions  and  standards 
of  Identity  may  be  established  for  avocados, 
cantaloupes,   citrus   fruits,   and   melons.   In 
prescribing  any  standard  of  fill  of  container, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the    natural    shrinkage   In    storage    and    In 
transit  of  fresh  natural  food  and  to  need  for 
the   necessary  packing  and  protective   ma- 
terial. In  the  prescribing  of  any  standard  of 
quality  for  any  canned  vegetable,  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  and  due  allowance  made 
for  the  differing  characteristics  of  the  several 
varieties  of  such  fruit  or  vegetable.  In  pre- 
scribing a  definition  and  standard  of  identity 
for  any  food  or  class  of  food  in  tchich  optional 
ingredients  are  permitted,  the  Secretary  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  in   the  interest   of   consumers, 
designate    the    optional    ingredients    which 
shall  be  named  on  the  label.  Any  definition 
and  standard  of  Identity  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  avocados,   cantaloupes,  citrus 
fruits,  or  melons  shaU  relate  only  to  matur- 
ity and  to  the  effects  of  freezing." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  petition,  as  an 
aide  to  understanding  the  confused  state  of 
the  present  F.D.A.  standards,  the  following  is 
a  hypothetical  food  sUndard  which  assumes 
that  Product  X  is  a  product  for  which  a 
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standard  of  Identity  has  been  promulgated 
under  21  tJ.S.C.  §341: 

Product  X;  Identity;  label  statement  of 
optional  ingredients. 

Product  X  contains  Ingredient.?  A.  B.  and 

Pspduct  X  must  contain  at  least  one  of 
the  fallowing:  D.  E.  or  F. 

OPtlONAL    iNGRCDrENTS. 

Product  X  may  contain  G,  H.  I.  or  J.  or 
"vny  combination  thereof.  If  It  contains  I 
and 'or  J,  the  names  of  those  Ingredients 
must  appear  on  the  label. 

With  all  due  respect  It  Is  suggested  that 
present  PDA  regulations  have  resulted  In  four 
vague  and  misleading  categories  of  Ingredi- 
ent labeling,  which  we.  for  the  purposes  of 
this  petition,  will  designate  as  follows: 
1  These  definitions  will  be  used  throughout 
this  petition.] 

(ai  Mavdatory  Ingredients  There  are  In- 
eredient?  that  are  listed  in  the  Standard  of 
ide:itity  which  must  be  contained  In  the 
product.  They  do  not  have  to  be  labeled. 
'Example:  caffeine  in  cola  drinks  (21  C.FJl. 
31. n  or  Ingredients  A.  B,  C  In  the  hypothet- 
ical standard  > 

bt  PeTtnissible  Mandatory:  These  are  in- 
gredients which  are  listed  by  group  In  the 
nxandatory  category  within  the  Standard  of 
Identity,  at  least  one  of  the  Ingredients 
within  the  group  must  be  In  the  product. 
This  means  that  of  all  those  ingredients 
lls*ed  as  mandatory  in  the  Standard  of  Iden- 
tity only  some  of  them  are  Ktually  con- 
tained within  the  product.  If  they  are  con- 
tained within  :he  product  under  this  group, 
they  do  not  have  to  be  labeled.  ( Example :  the 
form  of  egg  In  mayonnaise  (21  C.F.R.  25.1  {c^  \ 
or  ingredients  D.  E.  and  P  In  the  hypotheti- 
cal 1  ~ 

(ci  Labeled  Optionals:  There  are  Ingredi- 
ents which  are  listed  In  the  Standards  of 
Identity  as  "optional  ingredients".  Implying 
that  they  do  not  have  to  be  in  the  product. 
Of  these  ingred;e:its,  there  are  those  that 
must  be  labeled,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  If  they  are  contained  in  the  prod- 
uct. Example:  calcium  disodlum  EDTA  in 
mayonnaise  or  ingredients  I  and  J  in  the  hy- 
pothetical.) 

(di  Unlabeled  Optionals:  These  are  Ingre- 
dients listed  as  optional  Ingredients  In  the 
Standard  of  Identity,  which  do  not  have  to 
be  labeled  if  they  are  Included  In  the  prod- 
uct because  the  Secretary  has  not  so  desig- 
nated (Example:  monosodlvun  glutamate  In 
mayonnaise  (21  C.F.R.  25.1(a)  (41)  or  in- 
gredients G  and  H  in  the  hypothetical.) 

The  fact  that  these  four  categories  exist 
has  resulted  in  inconsistent,  Incomplete,  and 
misleading  food  labeling,  as  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples: 

1.  Many  products  list  no  ingTedients  uhat- 
soeier  on  their  labels. 

Hellmann's  Mayonnaise  (Exhibit  A),  and 
Poianer  Pure  Red  Raspberry  Preserves  (Ex- 
hibit B),  are  nationally  distributed  food 
products  that  do  not  list  any  Ingredients  on 
their  labels.  Thus  the  consumer  Is  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  eggs  In  mayonnaise  or 
sugar  In  raspberry  preserves. 

2.  Some  products  list  only  the  coloring  in- 
gredient, without  disclosing  any  other  in- 
gredients. 

Pepsi-Cola  (Exhibit  C) ,  and  Coca-Cola  (Ex- 
hibit D I ,  two  well  known  soft  drinks,  tell 
the  consumer  that  they  are  caramel  colored, 
out  list  none  of  the  more  than  seventy  other 
ingredients.  The  consumer  Is  unaware  of  the 
required  presence  of  caffeine. 

3.  Some  products  label  several  of  their  in- 
gredients, but  neglect  to  inform  the  con- 
sumer that  this  is  only  a  partial  disclosure. 

Howard  Johiuon's  Cola  (Exhibit  E),  lists 
five  ingredients  on  Ite  label.  The  average 
consumer  could  Interpret  this  to  be  a  full 
dldcloBure  of  all  the  tn{;redients  contained  In 
this  product.  In  fact,  some  of  the  major  In- 
gredients of  this  product  are  not  labeled. 
'Thus  the  consumer  is  unaware  of  the  prea- 
ence  of  caffeine. 
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4  Pet  food  labeling  is  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  more  informative  than  the 
labeling  required  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration   for   human    foods. 

Exhibit  P  is  Illustrative  of  this  more  in- 
formative labeling.  This  shows  that  infor- 
mative labeling  is  feasible. 

5.  Krtailer.i  and  Distributors  often  receive 
a  more  informatively  labeled  product  than 
the  consumer. 

The  retailer  using  Coca-Cola  syrup  will 
be  aiy.e  to  learn  that  Coke  contains  sueiir. 
water,  phosphoric  acid,  caffeine,  extractive 
from  cocoa  leaves  (Cocaine  removed)  and 
cola  nuts,  and  other  flavorings,  and  that  it  is 
caramel  colored  (Exhibit  Q) . 

The  retaUer  using  pre-bottled  Coca-Cola, 
and  the  consumer  w^lll  be  able  to  learn  that 
Coke  contains:   'Caramel  coloring." 

6.  The  Consumer  has  no  way  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  or  quality  of  additives  in  his 
food. 

"The  use  of  additives  in  food  in  the  United 
States  rose  from  419,000.000  pounds  In  1955 
to  661,000.000  pounds  In  1965 — a  58'':  gain 
In  ten  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  u.se  of 
additives  will  soar  to  .  .  .  1.03  billion  In 
1975."'  Due  to  the  lack  of  labeling  require- 
ments under  the  Standards  of  Identity,  many 
of  these  additives  go  Into  the  product  un- 
labeled. 

H.    ARGUMENTS 

;.  The  purpose  of  the  Standards  of  Identity 
is  to  insure  quality  and  uniformity  within 
standardized  foods 

In  1938,  Congress  enacted  Federal  Admin- 
istrative authority  to  create  Standards  of 
Identity  for  Poods  i21  USC  341).  The  pur- 
pose of  these  standards  was  to  insure  a  defi- 
nite level  of  quality  and  uniformity  for 
many  foods. 

Senator  Royal  S  Copeland.  the  sponsor  of 
S.  5,  which  became  the  Food  a:.d  Drug  Act 
of  1938,  in  a  report  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  commented 
on  the  purposes  of  the  act.  He  stated  that 
the  provisions  concerning  foods  not  under 
a  Standard  of  Identity  should  help  "the  con- 
sumer ...  to  obtain  reasonable  information 
regarding  the  composition  of  the  food  he 
buys."  He  further  stated  that  If  a  definition 
and  Standard  of  Identity  for  a  product  ex- 
isted, "ft  consumer  can  be  assured  that  the 
composition  Is  the  normal  and  proper  one. 
and  that  optional  Ingredients  if  used  will  be 
labeled." '  Moreover,  in  the  reports  whicli 
accompanied  S.  5  to  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, it  was  declared,  "the  purpose  of  the 
Standards  of  Identity  was  to  keep  food  manu- 
facturers from  straying  from  time  honored 
standards. "»  The  original  Intent  in  the  crea- 
tion of  food  standards  was  to  Insure  a  stand- 
ard of  quality  and  uniformity  in  foods,  and 
that  any  supplemental  deviation  from  such 
standards  would  be  made  known  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

According  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, "Pood  products  are  labeled  with  re- 
quired Information  to  guide  and  protect  the 
consumer."  '  This  objective  Is  not  being  ful- 
filled. Adequate  Information  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  food  products  should  be  on  the  label 
so  that  the  consumer  in  the  grocery  store 
can  make  an  Informative  decision  of  the 
product  he  buys  The  PDA  food  labeling 
procedures  must  be  modified  If  this  objec- 
tive is  fulfilled. 

2  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  regu- 
lations governing  Standards  of  Identity  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act 

The  fact  that  major  ingredients,  such  as 
caffeine.  MSG,  milk,  and  eggs  are  not  listed 
on  labels  of  standardized  products  conflicts 
with  the  policy  and  Congressional  mandate 
of  promoting  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the 
Interest   of   the   consumer. 
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Caffeine  Is  a  mandatory  ingredient  In  cola 
drinks  and  lus  such  does  not  have  to  be 
labeled  The  consumer  in  the  grocery  store 
has  no  way  of  knowing  this  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  have  a  copy  of  Title  21  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  In  his  back  pocket. 
For  example,  the  pre.sence  of  MSG  and  coco- 
nut  oil  In  mayonnaise  are  hidden  from  the 
consumer. 

In  addition  to  promoting  honesty  and  lair 
dealing,  there  are  health  reasons  which  would 
require  the  labeling  of  caffeine. 

Modern  medical  evidence  Indicates  a  pos- 
.sible  harmful  effect  of  caffeine.  "Dr.  Samuel 
Belief.  Chief  of  Cardiology  of  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital,  h.is  sustcested  th.it  'caffeine 
may  be  more  imp>ortant  than  smoking  In  set- 
ting the  stage  for  heart  attacks,'" 

Doctors  Samuel  Bcllet,  MD,  Alfred  Kersh- 
baum,  MD.  and  Laurlan  Roman.  MD.  WTltlng 
for  the  Archives  of  Eni'ironmcntal  Health 
make  the  following  remarks  about  caffeine: 

"These  studies  show  that  ingestion  of  cola 
drinks  containing  caffeine  (sugar-free  cola) 
a'.one  results  in  a  progressive  Increase  in 
FFA  (Free  Fatty  .\clds|;  When  the  cola  con- 
tained caffeine  plus  sugar  (regular  cola),  the 
FFA  usually  became  lower  In  the  first  three 
hours  and  then  tended  to  Increase  by  the 
fourth  hour  after  Ingestion.  These  effects 
were  quite  similar  to  those  obtained  follow- 
ing the  administration  of  coffee  alone  and 
coffee  with  sugar,  respectively.  The  inges- 
tion of  carbonated  water  had  no  significant 
effect  on  FFA."  '• 

What  portion  of  the  general  consuming 
public  knows  that  caffeine  not  only  Is  present 
in  every  cola  drink,  but  that  every  cola  drink 
must  contain  caffeine?  21  C.F.R.  31.1. 

At  one  time,  even  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration announced  that  there  should  be 
"no  t-oi'jrance  for  the  amount  ri  catlelne  that 
may  be  added  to  cola  beverages  (TC  144). 
This  TC  stated  further  that  "we  have  con- 
sistently discouraged  the  addition  of  caffeine 
in  .my  amounts  tj  soft  drinks  wlsi^h  niav  be, 
and  of  course  often  are.  consumed  by  young 
children.  Parents  may  not  always  de.5ire  them 
to  consume  caffeine-containing  beverages. 
Whether  or  not  caffeine  is  present  in  a  soft 
drink  in  an  amount  which  may  const.tute 
a  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render 
the  article  injurious  is  a  question  of  fact  in 
each    case.""    (Exhibit   H). 

Other  ingredients  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  safety  include  monosodium 
glutamate.  coconut  oil,  and  cyclamates.  Even 
many  basic  ingredients  which  have  gone  un- 
questioned for  years  are  now  controversial, 
Including  sugar,  salt,  eggs,  and  milk.  Some 
consumers  may  need  or  wish  to  avoid  prod- 
ucts containing  some  or  all  of  these  ingredi- 
ents. 

Honesty  and  fair  dealing  with  respect  to 
labeling  would  enable  people  with  allergies 
to  determine  what  products  they  should 
avoid.  Dr.  Theron  G.  Randolph  of  Chicago's 
Human  Ecology  Research  Foundation  be- 
lieves that  "mental  confusion,  agitation, 
comas,  and  amnesia  can  be  caused  by  re- 
peated contact  with  the  wrong  food  or  sub- 
stance." "  Many  consumers  have  adverse  re- 
actions to  substances  in  their  food,  yet  find 
themselves  unable  to  avoid  them  due  to  in- 
adequate labeling. 

Those  with  heart  diseases  or  the  predis- 
position towards  such  diseases  must  likewise 
carefully  watch  what  they  eat.  They  must 
limit  themselves  as  to  cholesterol  (i.e.,  eggs, 
milk,  cheese).  These  items  are  often  un- 
marked and  are  often  eaten  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  consumer.  21  C.F.R.  19.500 
et  seq  .  21  C.F.R.  42.1  et  seq.,  21  C.F.R.  18.520 
et  seq. 

Honesty  and  fair  dealing  would  also  dic- 
tate that  those  who  wish  to  restrict  their 
Intake  of  certain  items  for  religious  dietary 
reasons  be  enabled  to  do  so  with  the  help  of 
Informative  labeling.  The  Jewish  faith  has 
a  complicated  system  of  dietary  laws  that 
excludes  many  items  and  prohibits  the  eat- 
ing of  certain  items   (such  as  milk  derlva- 
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tives)  after  the  eating  of  others  (such  as 
meat  derivatives).  Although  many  products 
are  marked  with  a  "K'  or  an  "(u)",  religious 
Jews  would  not  be  restricted  to  these  prod- 
ucts If  they  knew  what  was  in  the  foods 
they  bought.  Mormons  also  have  Items,  such 
as  caffeine,  which  they,  by  religious  convic- 
tions, must  not  consume. 

The  existence  of  the  category  of  unlabel- 
ed optional  Ingredients  under  the  standard 
(or  Non-alcoholic  beverages  illustrates  how 
the  honesty  and  fair  dealing  standard  has 
been  ignored  by  FDA  procedures.  Here  is  but 
8  glimpse  of  the  ingredients  which  are  In- 
cluded under  this  standard,  but  which  need 
not  be  labeled: 

One  or  more  of  the  emulsifying,  stabiliz- 
ing or  viscosity-producing  agents,  bromlnated 
vegetable  oils,  carob  bean  gum  (locust  bean 
gumi.  glycerol  ester  of  wood  rosin,  gua! 
gum.  gum  acaia.  gum  tragacanth.  hydrox- 
ylated  lecithin,  lecithin.  methyicelUilrse. 
mono-  and  diglycerides  of  fat -forming  fatty 
acids,  pectin,  polyglycerol  esters  of  fatty 
acids,  propylene  glycol  alginate,  sodium  algi- 
nate, sodium  metaphosphate  (sodium  hexa- 
metaphosphate).  21  C.F.R.  31.1  (6)  (1).  (See 
Exhibit  I  for  complete  standard) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  oi  the 
Ingredients  (bromlnated  vegetable  oils  and 
mono-  and  diglycerides  of  fatty  forming 
acids)  are  currently  under  FDA  scrutiny.  " 
Surely  no  consumer  can  be  expected  to  know 
that  these  ingredients  may  be  present  In 
their  soft  drink,  and  there  Is  no  way  for 
him  to  lind  out  if  thr  Ingredient  is  actually 
present. 

The  curious  category  of  permissible  man- 
datory ingredients  even  further  undermines 
the  consumer's  right  to  know  what  is  in  the 
food  he  eats.  In  many  cases,  if  an  ingredient 
Is  mandatory  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  the  ingredient  may  or  may 
not  be  present.  An  example  Is  milk  in  white 
bread  (21  C.F.R.  17.1(2)).  This  does  not 
comport  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
English  word  "mandatory."  For  example,  the 
Standard  promulgated  for  mayonnaise  states 
that  "mayonnaise  dressing.  Is  the  emulsified 
semisolid  food  prepared  from  edible  vegetable 
oil  and  one  or  both  of  the  acidifying  Ingredi- 
ents specified  In  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  one  or  more  of  the  egg  yolk  con- 
taining Ingredients  specified  in  paragraph 
I  CI  of  this  .section"  (21  C.F.R.  251.  Para- 
graphs (b)  and  (c)  then  list  a  number  of  In- 
gredients from  which  the  Industry  may 
choose  to  put  In  Its  product  as  a  "manda- 
tory" ingredient: 

b)  The  acidifying  ingredients  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  are:  (2) 
Lemon  juice  or  lime  juice  or  both  or  any 
such  juice  In  frozen  canned,  concentrated  or 
dried  form,  or  any  one  or  more  of  these 
diluted  with  water. 

The  mayonnaise  Industry  has  discretion  in 
choosing  Its  "mandatory"  Ingredients.  This 
concept  of  discretion  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  word  "mandatory,"  and  leaves  the  con- 
sumer be'wlldered  as  to  the  ingredients  of  the 
foods  he  eats. 

Due  to  the  Inconsistency  between  the 
stated  purposes  and  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  Standards  of  Identity  there  has 
evolved  an  anomaly  within  the  context  of 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Products 
outside  the  Standards  of  Identity  are  more 
informatively  labeled  than  products  within 
the  standard. 

When  a  Standard  of  Identity  Is  promul- 
gated for  a  product,  that  product  Is  excused 
from  the  more  Informative  labeling  require- 
ments of  unstandardized  foods.  Such  a  pro- 
vision only  makes  sense  If  Standards,  as 
originally  intended,  are  tightly  drawn,  based 
on  long  usages,  and  easily  understood  by 
consumers.  In  fact,  standards  have  not  main- 
tained their  original  purpose,  and  are  of  no 
substitutional  value  for  informing  consum- 
ers. In  effect,  all  standardized  products  are 
misbranded  pursuant  to  21  U.S.C.  321  (n)  : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
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(m  If  an  article  Lb  alleged  to  be  mis- 
branded  because  the  labeling  Is  misleading, 
then  in  determining  whether  the  labeling  Is 
misleading  there  shall  be  taken  into  account 
(among  other  things)  not  only  representa- 
tions made  or  suggested  by  statement,  word, 
design,  device,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
but  also  the  extent  to  which  the  labeling 
fails  to  reveal  facts  material  In  the  light  of 
such  representations  or  material  with  respect 
to  consequences  which  may  result  from  the 
use  of  the  article  to  which  the  labeling  re- 
lates under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed 
In  the  labeling  thereof  or  under  such  condi- 
tions of  use  as  are  customary  or  usual. 

In  essence,  misbranding  refers  to  both  ma- 
terial omissions  and  commissions  with  re- 
spect to  Ingredient  labeling  requirements. 
Both  of  these  routinely  occur  in  present  food 
standards. 

The  F.D.A.  has  recognized  the  fact  that 
Standards  of  Identity  have  the  potential  of 
becoming  a  haven  for  misbranding  as  defined 
by  21  U.S.C.  §321(n).  Thus  the  P.D.A.  has 
announced  a  policy  to  prevent  such  Incon- 
sistent activities: 

"No  provision  of  any  regulation  prescribing 
a  definition  and  standard  of  Identity  .  .  . 
under  section  401  of  the  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  In  any  way  effecting  the  cxsactirrent 
applicability  of  the  general  provisions  of  the 
act  and  the  regulations  thereunder  relating 
to  adulteration  and  misbranding.  (Title  21, 
Chapter  1,  subchapter  b,  section  10.1(c).)" 
This  regulation  asserts  that  the  Standards 
of  Identity  shall  not  excuse  Industry  from 
conforming  to  standards  of  informative  la- 
beling. However,  FDA  acUon  again  has  failed 
to  achieve  FDA  Policy. 

Consumers  who  spend  hard  earned  money 
for  food  m  order  to  maintain  their  families" 
health  and  welfare  should  be  entitled  to 
know  the  Ingredients  for  which  their  money 
is  being  spent.  Various  qualities  of  ingre- 
dients are  used  in  different  food  products. 
For  example,  the  Standard  of  Identity  for 
white  bread  states  the  following  choices: 

"Milk,  concentrated  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
sweetened  condensed  milk,  dried  milk,  skim 
milk,  concentrated  skim  milk,  evaporated 
skim  milk,  sweetened  condensed  partly  skim- 
med milk,  sweetened  condensed  skim  milk, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  or  any  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these,  ,  .  .  21  C.PR.  17.1(2)." 
There  are  marked  differences  in  the  value 
and  nutritional  benefits  of  these  alternative 
Ingredients.  In  reality,  the  only  one  who  gets 
milked  Is  the  consimier.  Such  secret  discrep- 
ancies in  alternative  Ingredients  flagrantly 
violate  any  standards  of  honesty  or  fair  deal- 
ing which  the  statute  may  lmp>ose. 
3.  Standards  of  Identity  have  produced  mis- 
leading and  inadequate  food  labeling,  con- 
trary to  the  original  intent  of  the  law 
The  assumption  that  a  Standard  of  Iden- 
tity is  a  substitute  for  Informative  food  label- 
ing is  no  longer  valid.  "The  absence  from 
labels  of  the  names  of  all  mandatory  Ingredi- 
ents and  all  non-designated  optional  In- 
gredients can  In  no  way  be  considered  an 
adequate  substitute  for  Informative  label- 
ing. It  is  Impossible  for  any  consumer  to 
learn  from  the  PDA  information  program 
what  goes  into  a  product  covered  by  a 
Standard  of  Identity.  Even  If  he  should  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  standard,  he  will  not 
know  what  composes  the  product. 

Optional  ingredients  under  Standards  of 
Identity  also  contribute  to  the  misleading 
effect  of  the  standards. 

Section  401  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  21  U.S.C.  341,  not  only 
creates  authority  to  promulgate  standards 
for  foods,  but  further  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  "designate  the  optional  Ingredients 
which  shall  be  named  on  the  label."'  "Hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing"  would  dictate  that  all 
optional  ingredients  be  labeled  in  order  to 
avoid  consumer  confusion.  Presently,  how- 
ever, this  authority  has  Iseen  Interpreted  by 
the  FDA  to  mean  that  the  Secretary  may 
pick  and  choose  which  of  those  optional  in- 
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gredients  included  in  a  particular  Standard 
of  Identity  will  be  listed  on  a  label.  It  pro- 
vides no  standard  other  than  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  by  which  to  make  the  choice. 
If  this  discretion  has  been  vested  In  the 
Secretary,  it  has  been  abused. 

The  consimier  has  a  ri^t  to  know  what 
Ingredients  are  in  the  food  products  which 
he  buys.  Who  should  make  the  ultimate 
choice  about  the  consumption  of  the  In- 
gredients In  the  foods  he  eats?  By  not  re- 
quiring the  labeling  of  all  Ingredients,  and 
thus  effectively  hiding  the  presence  of  many 
of  them  from  the  public,  the  DA  has  usurped 
the  consumer's  right  to  make  that  choice. 

HI.    CONCLUSION    AND    PRATER 

Under  the  present  labyrinth  of  PDA  regula- 
tions, the  consumer  has  no  way  to  ascertain 
the  ingredients  contained  within  the  prod- 
uct under  the  Standard  of  Identity.  Instead, 
the  Standard  of  Identity  has  become  a  sanc- 
tuary for  hidden  Ingredients  and  additives. 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
and  supporting  FDA  pwUcy  statements  have 
Invested  the  consumer  with  a  right  to  know 
what  Is  contained  In  the  foods  that  he  pur- 
chases. Moreover,  there  is  an  absolute  need 
due  to  health,  dietary,  and  religious  purposes 
for  there  to  be  a  full  disclosure  of  food 
contents. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  the  PDA 
must  issue  new  regulations  in  accord  with 
the  import  of  21  U.S.C.  341. 

Accordingly,  the  petitioners  pray  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Admlni.stratlon  issue  a  new 
regulation  (under  21  U.8  C.  341)  requiring 
that: 

For  the  purposes  of  promoting  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
all  food  manufacturers  and  distributors  must 
list  on  the  label.  In  the  order  of  their  pre- 
dominance, all  Ingredients  which  are  con- 
tained In  their  product. 

The  petitioners  ask  that  this  proposal  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  as  per  21 
C.P.R.  sections  2.65  and  2.66. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LABEL,  Inc., 
lotns  KAtrrMAN, 
Ahthur  Koch, 
Gaet  LADrN, 
Joan  Levy, 
EI.I.IH  Bath.. 
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HORTON  CITES  TASKS  AND  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS OF  COMMISSION  ON 
GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
Deen  20  years  since  the  procurement  pol- 
icies of  the  U.S.  Government  have  been 
reviewed.  During  that  time.  Government 
buj-ing  has  risen  from  $9  billion  to  $55- 
$60  billion.  As  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
know,  the  nonpartisan  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  was  created 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1969  to  study 
all  aspects  of  Federal  purchases  of  goods, 
services,  and  facilities  for  defense  and 
nondefense  purposes. 

The  Commission  will  make  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  which,  hopefully. 
will  bring  some  reUef  to  the  conflicts, 
duplications,  and  confusion  in  Govern- 
ment buying,  which  have  come  about  in 
the  years  since  our  procurement  policies 
were  last  studied. 

As  one  of  the  12  members  appoint- 
ed to  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement.  I  am  hopeful  it  will  make 
substantial  contributions  toward  more 
economical  and  efBcient  Government 
procurement  policies.  The  Commission  is 
already  moving  in  this  direction. 

In  the  March  1971  edition  of  Qovem- 
ernment  Executive,  an  article  by  the 
magazine's  senior  editor,  Leon  Shioss,  ex- 
plores the  organization,  goals,  and  activ- 
ities of  the  Commission. 

Titled  "Government  Procurement  Un- 
der the  Microscope,"  the  article  outlines 
the  tasks  which  confront  the  Commission 
and  the  progress  which  it  has  already 
made  in  its  review  of  procurement  proce- 
dures. 

I  know  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
will  find  this  well-written  article  inter- 
esting and  informative: 
AFTER   20    Years,    Reform    in   the   Ofpinc — 
Government     PROCtrREMENT     Under     the 
Microscope 

(By  Leon  Shioss) 
Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Peace  Corps 
and  on  the  West  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— both  of  which  are  trying  to  pass 
miracles — there  reposes  a  tiny  U.S.  Govern- 
men:  task  force  which.  If  it  can  complete  Its 
mission,  will  have  passed  the  greatest  miracle 
of  all. 

Housed  In  the  Matomic  Building  (It  was 
supposed  to  be  called  the  Atomic  Building 
but  in  a  typical  Government  foul-up  the 
sign  painters  goofed)  this  little  task  force 
Is  named  the  "Commission  on  Government 
Procurement":  Its  mission  Is  to  untangle, 
reform  and  streamline  the  age-old  mess  of 
law,  regulations,  directives,  etc.,  that  direct 
or  misdirect)  Government  procedure  In 
buying  $55  billion  to  $60  billion  worth  of 
things  each  year  ("everything  from  pencUs 
to  nuclear  submarines,"  as  President  Nixon 
puts  It). 

A  glimmering  understanding  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Commission's  chore  is  offered 
in  a  229-page  "Preliminary  Compilation  of 
Laws  Pertaining  to  Government  Procure- 
ment." Possibly  as  amazing  as  the  volume 
of  such  laws,  etc..  Is  the  fact  that  this  re- 
cently completed  compilation  is  the  first 
to  be  made  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Small  wonder  that  the  compilation  Is 
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already  on  the  Government  E»rjntlng  Office 
best-seller  list,  at  $1  a  copy,  as  legislators, 
the  military  and  indus'.ry  rush  to  :ry  to  find 
out  exactly  what  they  are  supposed  to  be 
doing. 

The  need  for  the  new  (November  26.  1969) 
Commission  is  strikingly  revealed  In  the  nine 
volumes  of  hearing  testimony  (2,619  pages) 
accumulated  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  In  the  six  months 
prior  to  Congressional  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  Commission. 

But  already  the  Commission  has  trouble. 
The  enabling  Act  sets  a  deadline  of  Novem- 
ber 26.  1971.  for  submission  of  the  Commis- 
sion's flnal  report,  with  recommendations. 
Delay  In  the  appointment  of  the  12  Com- 
mission members  has  re.=ulted  in  a  six-month 
slippage  in  the  work  schedule,  so  the  No- 
vember 26.  1971,  deadline  for  completion  of 
the  job  has  become  completely  unrealisllc. 
Further  legislation  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion's life  will  be  necessary  and  it  is  believed 
that  an  extension  to  December  31,  1972,  will 
be  authorized. 

Meanwhile  the  Commission  is  getting  into 
real  high  gear.  Eight  of  its  13  study  groups 
have  been  activated,  staffed  with  top-drawer 
talent  from  Industry,  the  military.  Congress 
and  from  the  educational  and  scientiflc  com- 
munities. The  other  five  study  groups  are 
nearly  ready  to  go. 

E.  Perkins  "Perk"  McGulre,  longtime 
■Washingtonian  and  universally  resppcted.  was 
chosen  to  chair  the  Commission.  McGulre. 
an  .'Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
Elsenhower,  has  as  vice-chairman  the 
"fathei"  of  the  legislation  which  created  the 
unit--  Rep.  Chet  HoUfteld,  a  Democrat.  Both 
McGulre  and  Hollfleld  declare  no  politics 
wlU  be  played  in  the  Commission  operation, 
and  the  carefully  recruited,  highly  skilled 
staff  members  attest  that  there  "Is  a  singular 
(for  Washington)  lack  of  political  activity." 
The  need  for  a  comprehensive,  systematic 
review  of  Federal  procurement  is  under- 
scored further  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  In  terms  of  the  vast  in- 
crease In  procurement  spending  and  the  far- 
reaching  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  last  20  years.  OMB  says:  "No  full-scale 
review  of  Government  procurement  policies 
has  been  undertaken  since  1949,  IXiring  this 
period  the  dollar  value  of  procurement 
awards  for  supplies  and  equipment  has  in- 
creased from  $9  billion  to  about  $55  billion. 
We  believe  current  statutes,  p>ollcles  and 
practices  should  be  examined  objectively  In 
the  light  of  greatly  increased  and  changed 
requirements." 

U.S.  Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats,  a 
Procurement  Commission  member,  says: 
"Federal  procurement  statutes  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  procurement  authority  and 
procedures  and  do  not  contain  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  Government  procurement  poli- 
cies. Implementing  procurement  regulations 
are  voluminous,  exceedingly  complex  and 
at  times  difficult  to  apply." 

"These  procurement  regulations  have  great 
impact  on  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
contractors, "  Staats  continues,  "and  on  the 
high  level  of  spending  for  Government  pro- 
curement. For  Fiscal  Year  1968  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  alone  awarded  contracts 
totalling  about  $43  billion  for  supplies  and 
services,  representing  about  80  percent  of 
total  Government  procurement  expenditures. 
"It  is  clear  that  not  only  members  of  Con- 
gress receiving  complaints  from  their  busi- 
ness constituents,  but  those  who  do  business 
for  the  Government,  thoee  who  do  business 
with  the  Government  and  those  In  the  legal 
and  engineering  professions  who  do  business 
on  both  sides,  all  have  an  Interest  In  this 
legislation.  And  certainly  the  taxpayers,  who 
ultimately  must  foot  the  bills  for  these  mas- 
sive yearly  procurements,  will  be  interested 
In  the  Commission's  recommendations  for 
economy,  efficiency   and   Improved  manage- 
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ment  in  Government  procurement  and  con- 
tracting," 

Hollfleld,  the  Initial  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation who  fought  a  flve-year,  uphill  battle 
for  Its  adoption,  sums  up  its  objectives  con- 
cisely; 

"We  want  to  improve  Government  pro- 
curement and  contracting  procedures  and 
practices.  We  are  interested  in  economy  and 
efficiency.  We  want  Government  to  get  its 
money's  worth  and  contractors  to  be  treated 
fairly. 

"We  want  to  examine  the  accretion  of 
laws.  Iron  out  incon.slstencles,  close  gape  in 
coverage,  throw  out  what  Is  obsolete  and 
recognize  what  is  new  and  necessary, 

"We  want  to  reconcile  the  regulations 
within  and  among  agencies  which  may  have 
needless  differences  in  phrasing  or  intent, 
to  disseminate  useful  information  more 
widely,  to  make  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  some  agencies  available  to  all." 

So  there  are  the  goals,  so  tersely  stated  by 
Hollfleld. 

The  ebullent,  61-year-old  McGulre.  under- 
stands the  complexity  of  the  problem  but  is 
confident  substantial  progress  will  be  made. 
As  the  Study  Groupe  were  Just  beginning  to 
be  formed,  he  said  In  an  interview  on  May 
7.  1970; 

"Although  many  witnesses  expressed  their 
endorsement  of  the  Commission  proposal  in 
the  course  of  the  Congressional  hearings,  the 
Commission  believes  that  additional  meet- 
ings at  this  time  will  be  helpful  in  updating 
prior  statements  and  In  making  sure  that  the 
Commission's  attention  is  directed  to  im- 
portant pnx;urement  matters  of  current  con- 
cern." 

"The  purpose  of  these  meetings,"  McGulre 
continued,  "is  to  (1)  invite  recommendation* 
for  special  areas  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mission; (2)  receive  studies  and  other  per- 
tinent documents  bearing  on  procurement 
matters;  and  (3)  provide  current  orienta- 
tion to  the  Commission  members  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hearing  materials  which  preceded 
the  legislation  creating  the  Co(mml£slon, 

"The  Conunlaaion  bellsvea  that  repnaentk- 
tlvee  of  industry,  labor,  legal,  accounting 
and  other  associations  may  want  to  submit 
Information," 

McGulre's  comments  helped  establish  the 
"open  door  policy"  which  maintains.  Fruit- 
ful meetings  were  held  on  June  2,  3  and  4, 
1970, 

McGulre  is  forthright — and  a  realist— as 
he  gets  on  with  the  job  As  this  issue  was 
going  to  press  he  told  Government  Execu- 
tive: 

"We  dont  figure  to  come  up  with  a  pan- 
acea. The  procurement  problem  Is  too  com- 
plex and  keeps  changing  day  by  day  as  new 
situations  arise.  But  we  are  trying  to  make 
this  a  place  where  aJl  parties  put  their  cords 
on  the  table.  We  want  all  parties  to  be  hard- 
boiled  in  presenting  their  ideas.  We  don't 
want  to  wind  up  with  compromises,  but  with 
hard  decisions — with  one  or  two  alternatives, 
i>ecause  we  realize  we  can  never  get  unanim- 
ity of  opinion." 

"I  think  we  are  making  excellent  progress 
to  date  We  have  gotten  unbelievable  coop- 
eration from  Government  and  industry,"  he 
continued.  "We  will  need  more  time  and 
more  money  because  the  legislators,  who  did 
such  a  wonderful  job  in  studying  the  prob- 
lem, still  could  not  fully  realize  the  scope  of 
the  job. 

"I  have  asked  everybody  involved  whether 
thev  thought  our  effort  would  be  productive, 
or  just  a  waste  of  time.  Every  answer  was  an 
ardent  'productive.' 

"We  feel  that  we  can  make  a  valid  con- 
tribution to  Congreeeional  and  public  under- 
standing of  the  problem." 

The  Commission's  policy  of  gathering  all 
the  information  it  can  as  a  base  for  further 
study  resulted  In  a  series  of  public  meetings 
being  held  by  the  Commission's  Legal  Rem- 
edies Study  Group.  The  meetings  began  In 
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Washington  on  February  17,  1971,  and  con- 
tinued on  February  24  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  At 
this  v/nting  additional  meetings  were  slated 
lor  March  10,  1971,  In  San  Francisco;  March 
24  ;n  Boston;  April  7  in  Denver  and  April 
21  m  Chicago. 

The  Legal  Remedies  Study  is  Intended  to 
identify  the  various  disputes-solving  proc- 
esses that  are  available  to  the  Government, 
Us  prime  contractors,  subcontractors  and 
prospective  contractors;  to  Identify,  analyze 
and  e>:plaln  selected  remedial  problems  gen- 
erated by  these  processes,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  the 
procurement  process  and  to  recommend 
chances  that  will  facilitate  an  accomplish- 
ment of  the  p>ollcy  expressed  In  the  organic 
act  of  the  Commission,  l,e,,  "to  promote 
economy,  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the 
Federal  procurement  system  in  order  to  en- 
courage fair  dealing  among  the  parties  con- 
cerned with  Government  contracting." 

Under  study  are  some  of  the  thorniest 
problems  confronting  Qovemment  and  In- 
dustry. Included  are: 

Regulations,  Adequacy  of  current  regula- 
tions, the  potential  for  slmpUflcatlon  and 
greater  uniformity  and  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  Government  organization  and 
procedures  for  the  development,  revision. 
Issuance  and  distribution  of  regulations,  in- 
cluding the  means  for  public  participation. 
Also  the  differing  approaches  to  regtilations 
between  agencies  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
regulation-making  process  to  meet  the  needs 
of  newly  emerging  social  programs  in  civil 
agencies. 

Organization  and  Personnel.  Organization 
and  functional  relationships  affecting  the 
Government  procurement  process.  Job  re- 
quirements, recruitment,  training  and  career 
development  of  personnel  In  the  procure- 
ment field. 

Contract  Audit  and  Administration.  Iden- 
tify the  objectives  and  methods  employed  in 
the  performance  of  the  audit  and  contract 
administration  functions.  Review  the  audi- 
tor and  administrative  contracting  officer's 
(ACO)  relationship  to  a  contractor's  man- 
agement prerogatives.  Also  review  the  roles 
of  the  auditor,  the  ACO  and  procuring  con- 
tracting officer  In  the  performance  of  such 
functions  as  the  method  and  effectiveness 
of  negotiating  overhead  rates,  the  applica- 
tion of  cost  accounting  standards  and  mat- 
ters concerned  with  questioned  or  disallowed 
contractor  costs. 

Research  and  Development.  Develop  fac- 
tual data  and  Information  concerning  the 
policies,  procedures  and  practices  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Research  and  Development  and 
make  recommendations  for  improvements. 
This  study  will  encompass  research  and  de- 
velopment In  all  areas  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Including  the  social  sciences.  It  will 
address  such  problems  as  contracts  versus 
research  grants,  basic  research  restrictions, 
technological  base,  independent  research 
and  development,  source  selection  and  con- 
tract types. 

Major  Systems  Acquisition.  Develop  fac- 
tual data  and  information  concerning  the 
policies,  procedures  and  practices  of  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  In  the  acqtiisltlon 
01  maj:r  systems  and  make  recommendations 
for  improvements.  Study  will  Include  such 
systenis  acquisition  problems  as  the  appro- 
priations and  budget  process,  contract  type, 
cost  estimating,  feasibility  studies,  extent 
of  competition,  program  management,  risks 
and  benefits,  source  selection,  trade-off  deci- 
sions and  specifications.  While  the  majority 
of  Study  Groups  scrutinize  in  detail  partic- 
ular related  functions  of  procurement,  this 
is  one  of  the  three  studies  organized  to  delve 
Into  and  evaluate  an  entire  process  from  the 
viewpoint  of  fulfilling  a  specific  Govern- 
ment need. 

Commercial  Products,  Architect  &  Engi- 
neering Services  and  Construction,  Involves 
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the  largest  segment  of  products  and  indus- 
tries of  any  of  the  studies.  Will  develop  fac- 
tual data  and  information  ooncernlng  the 
policies,  procedures  and  practices  of  Federal 
asencles  and  departments  in  the  acquisition 
of  commercial  products  (including  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment) ,  A&E  serv- 
ices and  construction.  Included  are  such 
factors  as  the  role  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
and  other  Individual  department*  and  agen- 
cies in  the  purchase  of  commercially  avail- 
able items.  In  the  A&E  and  construction 
areas,  methods  used  in  awarding  contracts 
and  the  role  of  competition  in  their  awards 
win  be  reviewed. 

Reports  and  Management  Controls. 
Whether  there  is  an  over-reliance  on  report- 
ing versus  other  techniques  of  managing  the 
procurement  process  whether  the  report 
goals  are  proper  for  and  relevant  to  the  type 
of  procurement  activity  involved;  whether 
the  reports  are  timely  enough  to  be  truly 
useful  for  oversight  purposes;  whether  statis- 
tical reports  on  procurement  activities  com- 
municate effectively  such  things  as  the  na- 
ture of  %he  procurement  and  competition  in- 
volved (for  example,  should  procurement 
statistics  reported  to  Congress  on  advanced 
weapons  continue  to  be  commingled  with 
more  common  tyjjes  of  procurement?); 
whether  reports  are  duplicative  of  others; 
whether  report  requirements  are  being  uni- 
formly imposed  on  activities  where  the  same 
purpose  Is  being  served;  whether  require- 
ments for  reports  permit  information  systems 
to  be  individually  tailored  to  meet  manage- 
ment objectives,  whether  reporting  require- 
ments are  designed  so  as  to  permit  manage- 
ment by  results. 

That's  the  way  things  stand  today.  The 
searching  look  taken  by  Government  Ex- 
ecutive reveals  the  probability  of  success- 
ful completion  of  the  Commission's  mission. 

The  trouble,  when  and  if  it  oomes,  will  not 
be  of  the  Commission's  doing.  That  will  be 
when  the  final  report,  with  recommenda- 
tions, reaches  Congress  and  agencies  whose 
wings  may  be  at  least  partially  clipped,  be- 
gin their  campaigns  to  stall  implementing 
legislation. 

THE  COMMISSION   LINEtn» 

These  are  the  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement  which  is  trying 
to  modernize  the  archaic  procurement  con- 
cept: 

E.  Perkins  McGulre,  Washington,  DC, 
chairman. 

Rep.  Chet  Hollfleld  of  California,  vice 
chairman. 

Sen,  Henry  M,  Jackson  of  the  state  of 
Washington. 

Sen.  Edward  J.  Gurney  of  Florida. 

Rep,  Prank  Horton  of  New  York. 

Elmer  Staats,  Comptroller  General  of  the 
U.S, 

Robert  L,  Kunzlg,  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration, 

Prank  Sanders,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Paul  W.  Beamer,  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Peter  Dierks  Joers.  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Weyerhaus  Co. 

Joseph  W,  Barr,  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co,,  Washington,  DC, 

Richard  E.  Homer,  E.  P.  Johnson  Co., 
Waseca,  Minn. 

THE  PROBLEM   AREAS 

The  Commission  has  broken  down  its  work 
Into  13  areas.  A  study  group  comprising  seven 
to  nine  experts  from  Government,  industry, 
and  the  educational/scientific  communities 
will  work  on  each  problem.  The  eight  groups 
already  named  and  staffed  (the  remaining 
flve  will  probably  be  in  business  before  this 
article  appears)  are: 

Regulations.  Chairman,  Wayne  M.  Wallace 
of  Control  Eteta  Corp. 
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Legal  Remedies.  Chairman,  Russell  Pair- 
banks,  Dean,  Ru'.gers  University  Law  School, 

Organization  and  Personnel,  Chairman, 
Allen  A,  Kaufmann,  Litton  Systems,  Inc. 

Reports  and  Management  Controls.  Chair- 
man. Rear  Admiral  Edward  F.  Metzger. 

Contract  Audit  and  Administration.  Chair- 
man, Robert  S.  MacClure,  of  Peat,  Marwlck, 
Mitchell  and  Co. 

Research  and  Development.  Chairman,  Dr. 
WUUam  J.  Price,  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientiflc 
Research. 

Major  Systems  Acquisition.  Chairman, 
John  Russell  Clark,  of  Ung-Temco-Vought 
Aerospace  Corp. 

Commercial  Products,  .Architect  and  Engi- 
neering Services,  and  Construction.  Chair- 
man, Robert  J.  Brown,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. This  group's  study  involves  the  larg- 
est segment  of  products  and  industries  of 
any  of  the  Study  Groups. 

■The  other  five  Study  Groups  will  be  en- 
gaged with  Utilization  of  Resources,  Controls 
Over  the  Procurement  Process.  Pre-Contract 
Planning,  Cost  and  Pricing  Information,  Ne- 
gotiation and  Subcontracting — ^plus  a  Statu- 
tory Study  Group  headed  by  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  Staats, 


THE  NEW  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
passed  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  last 
year,  the  Congress  removed  the  U.S.  Post 
OfBce  from  Its  departmental  level  status 
In  the  executive  branch  and  created  a 
new  corporation,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
to  be  run  by  a  board  of  governors.  The 
aim  was  to  provide  service  for  the  public 
in  a  more  businesslike  manner. 

An  article  entitled  "The  New  Postal 
Service"  appeared  In  the  February  18, 
1971,  Issue  of  the  Public  Utilities  Port- 
nightly.  It  was  written  by  Elmer  Cerin 
who  has  served  as  a  consultant  and 
transportation  specialist  for  the  Post 
OflQce  Department. 

In  this  study  of  the  Postal  Reorgeniza- 
tlon  Act,  Mr.  Cerin  describes  the  back- 
ground of.  and  the  outlook  for,  the  new 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  I  would  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
excellent  article: 

The  New  Postal  Service 
(By  Elmer  Cerin) 

The  nine  brave  men  who  have  been  nom- 
inated by  the  F»resldent  to  constitute  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  new  Postal  Service 
have  their  work  cut  out  for  them.  They  will 
be  faced  with  problems  that  will  tax  their 
Ingenuity,  experience,  and  ability.  In  addi- 
tion, they  win  be  required  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time,  especially  during  the  traiLsltlon 
period  and  formative  years,  in  coping  with 
the  formidable,  numerous,  and  oomplez  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  Postal  Service  in  an 
ever-increasing  degree. 

Although  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
(PL  91-375)  provides  that  the  governors 
will  be  paid,  at  most,  for  thirty  days  of 
meetings  each  year  and  for  not  more  than 
sixty  days  of  meetings  during  the  first  two 
years.  Congress  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
actual  time  the  board  of  governors  will,  of 
necessity,  be  required  to  spend  on  postal 
problems  and  their  hoped-for  solution  will 
probably  be  far  in  excess  of  the  time  paid 
for.  Indeed,  the  board  of  governors  is  spe- 
cifically advised  that,  while  pmyment  wlU  be 
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limited  to  thirty  days  annually.  thU  sliould 
not  "be  construed  to  limit  the  number  of 
days  of  meetings  each  year  to  thirty  days." ' 

SESVICE    AND   COSTS 

The  Postal  Service  has  only  two  measures 
to  evaluate  Ite  performance:  service  to  the 
public  and  costs.  Over  the  past  ten  years, 
service  for  all  classes  of  mall  has  steadily  de- 
teriorated so  that  the  total  elapsed  time  from 
receipt  to  delivery  has  Increased  by  at  least 
one  day."  Whereas  In  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties  the  objective  had  been  to  deliver  meet 
of  the  letter  mall  on  the  next  day  and  to 
develop  a  regular,  dependable  service  lor  all 
other  classes  of  mall,  this  goal  has  now  been 
set  aside.  Despite  billions  spent,  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  on  new  postal  structures 
and  In  the  installation  at  mecharUzed  equip- 
ment and  despite  Improved  Intercity  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  Postal  Service  has 
evidently  not  been  able  to  derive  the  an- 
ticipated cost  and  service  benefits  from  these 
heavy  capital  expenditures. 

Not  only  has  service  deteriorated  but  postal 
costs  have  risen  far  in  excess  of  any  of  the 
principal  pnce  Indices.  As  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Wlnton  M.  Blount  has  stated  on  several 
occasions,  postal  productivity,  as  measured 
by  pieces  of  mall  processed  per  hour  or  by 
pieces  of  mail  delivered  per  day,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  national  produc- 
tivity.' Indeed,  In  the  American  economy,  in- 
dustrial productivity  has  increased  by  some 
2.7  per  cent  per  year;  postal  productivity, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  perceptibly 
changed  in  over  ten  years  even  with  the  in- 
troduction of  letter  sorters,  facer  cancelers. 
culling  and  facing  conveyors,  edger  stackers, 
parcel  and  sack  sorters,  and  bulk  transport 
conveyor  systems.  In  fact,  in  many  of  the 
larger  postal  facilities  productivity  has  actu- 
ally decreased  since  I960.* 

Thus,  the  board  of  governors,  working 
through  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
other  postal  officials,  will  need  to  direct  their 
Immediate  attention  to  finding  the  mecha- 
nism for  increasing  postal  productivity.  Since 
labor  costs  account  for  over  75  per  cent  of 
total  operating  expenses,  no  marked  reduc- 
tion in  unit  cost  can  possibly  be  achieved 
without  substantial  improvement  ;n  the  pro- 
ductivity of  postal  employees. 
POSTAL  DEncrrs 

The  Postal  Service  has  incurred  annual 
operating  deficits  in  all  but  a  lew  years  of 
Its  history."  These  deficits  have  steadily 
mounted.  By  fiscal  year  1967.  the  operating 
deficit  had  reached  the  $1  billion  mark  and 
by  fiscal  year  1970  had  increased  to  an  esti- 
mated $1.5  billion.  A  major  porUon  of  this 
$1.5  blUion  deficit  had  arisen  from  the  sub- 
stantial pay  Increase  granted  federal  em- 
ployees following  the  postal  work  stoppage, 
without  a  concomitant  adjustment  In  postage 
rates.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
operating  deficit  will  unquestionably  be  the 
highest  in  postal  history,  ranging  between 
$2  and  $2.5  billion,  depending  upon  the  ef- 
fective date  when  the  prospective  postage 
rate  Increases  go  into  eflect. 

Another  measure  of  the  postal  financial 
health,  or  lack  of  health.  Is  the  postal  fund 
deficit,  which  represents  the  excess  of  obli- 
gations Incurred  over  postal  revenues.  For 
the  ten-year  period,  1960-69.  the  deficit 
ranged  from  14  to  19  per  cent  of  obligated 
funds."  In  fiscal  year  1970.  this  percentage, 
however,  equaled  20  percent,  and  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  It  could  well  reach  25 
per  cent  or  even  higher." 

Since  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  reimbursement  to  the 
Postal  Service  for  public  service  costs  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1971.'  there  would  still  exist  a 
massive  deficiency  between  the  revolving 
fund,  consisting  of  postal  revenues  and  other 
receipts,  and  its  obligations.  Under  the  for- 
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mula,  Congress  would  make  an  annual  ap- 
propriation to  the  Postal  Service  of  some 
$934  million  through  1979  and  reduced 
amounts  thereafter.  Thus,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice win  no  longer  be  able  to  petition  the  Con- 
gress for  supplemental  appropriations  but 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  annual  de- 
ficiencies from  increases  In  postage  rates, 
borrowings  In  the  oi>en  market,  and  Improved 
operations  and  management.  The  board  of 
governors  will  certainly  be  struggling  with 
this  critical  problem  from  its  initial  meeting. 

CONGRESSIONAL    POSmON 

That  the  Congress  will  be  an  Interested 
Observer  of  the  Postal  Service  is  apparent. 
Since  the  Congress  will  be  appropriating 
substantial  sums  for  at  least  the  next  thir- 
teen years,  it  will  need  to  know  what  prog- 
ress the  Postal  Service  can  demonstrate  in 
reaching  the  goals  set  out  in  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act."  In  addition.  Congress  will 
be  receiving  an  annual  report  of  the  postal 
operations  and  will  surely  ask  many  ques- 
tions and  request  clarification  and  explana- 
tion on  postal  operations  and  programs. »° 
But,  most  important,  the  Congress  has  di- 
vested itself  of  significant  authority  and 
powers,  and  will,  therefore,  expect  the  Postal 
Service  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  achieve 
the  service  and  cost  Improvements  which 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation  promised." 
Should  the  Postal  Service,  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  Independent  existence,  be  unable 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  In  the  mall 
processing  functions  or  fiscal  management, 
the  Congress  would  not  hesitate  to  transfer 
the  Postal  Service  buck  to  departmental 
status  or  to  authorize  private  or  quasi-public 
operation. 

COLLECTIVE   BARGAINING    AGREEMENTS 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
Federal  government,  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  provides  for  collective  bargaining 
agreements  entered  Into  between  the  officials 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  representatives  of 
the  postal  labor  organizations  having  exclu- 
sive recognition.'-  Following  the  work 
stoppage  this  past  spring  postal  employees 
were  able  to  obtain  an  immediate  6  per  cent 
pay  increase,  and  negotiated  an  additional  8 
per  cent  for  withdrawing  their  opposition  to 
the  pending  postal  reform  legislation.  This 
14.4  per  cent  increase  has  added  over  $850 
million  to  the  total  postal  salary  and  wage 
expenses  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  first  negotiations  be- 
tween postal  officials  and  labor  representa- 
tives that  had  the  tenor  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

The  labor  organizations  have  already  In- 
dicated some  of  the  things  needed  that  they 
will  submit  when  the  collective  bargaining 
sessions  get  under  way.  In  addition  to  fur- 
ther wage  Increases,  the  Postal  Service  will 
be  requested  to  agree  to  a  shorter  workweek, 
thirty-five  hours  or  less;  to  higher  contribu- 
tloiis  for  health  and  hospital  benefits;  to  re- 
tirement at  full  annuity  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service;  and  to  other  fringe  benefits. 
The  net  effect  would  be  to  Increase  postal 
costs,  unless  a  commensurate  Increase  In  em- 
ployee productivity  accompanies  the  accept- 
ance of  any  of  these  labor  proposals. 

While  collective  bargaining  agreements  are 
essential  to  bring  labor  and  management  to- 
gether and  to  avoid  costly  and  detrimental 
work  stoppages,  the  economic  cost*  of  these 
agreements  must  be  recognized.  Without 
offsetting  gains  In  productivity,  the  postal 
deficit  would  necessarily  become  larger  and 
pressure  for  postage  rate  Increases  mount. 
Thus,  collective  bargaining  sessions  must  be 
held  with  full  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  effect  that  each  labor  proposal  and 
management  counterproposal  would  have  on 
postal  operations  and  costs. 

OBLIGATIONS    OF    THE    POSTAL    SERVICX 

The  Congress  adopted  a  major  policy 
change  In  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  postal  facilities  by  authorizing  the 
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Postal  Service  to  borrow  money  through  the 
Issuance  and  sale  of  obligations  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $10  billion,  of  which  $2  bil- 
lion maximum  may  be  obtained  In  any  one 
fiscal  year. '3  Since  these  obligations  are  not 
obligations  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest is  not  guaranteed  by  the  government 
of  the  United  Slates,  unless  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice requests  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  that  such  guaranty  would  be 
in  the  public  interest.'  Evidently,  without 
this  guaranty  the  sale  of  the  obligations 
would  be  more  difficult  and  substantially 
more  costly  in  terms  of  Interest  and  other 
charges. '■■ 

Previously,  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
required  to  obtain  authorization  and  to  sub- 
mit funding  reque.sts  and  other  supporting 
Ir.farmation  for  new  postal  facilities.  Once 
the  Congress  authorized  the  funds,  that  end- 
ed the  financial  responsibility  as  far  as  the 
Postal  Service  was  concerned,  for  the  appro- 
priatlon.5  then  become  an  obligation  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  But  under 
the  new  obligatlonal  authority  of  the  Postal 
Service,  whether  or  not  there  exists  a  guar- 
anty by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
the  interest  charges  become  an  added  postal 
operating  cost.  Thus,  total  postal  expenses 
would  be  increased,  requiring  a  rise  In  postal 
income  in  order  not  to  enlarge  the  postal 
deficit. 

SEARCH    FOR    COST    REDrCTIONS 

With  a  post.il  deficit  of  $2  to  $2.5  billion, 
the  board  of  governors  will  surely  Initiate 
programs  to  try  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of 
this  deficit.  While  comprehensive  Increases 
in  postage  rates,  supplemented  by  the  con- 
gre.'isional  appropriations,  would  diminish 
the  size  of  the  deficit,  there  would  still  exist 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  postal  expenses 
not  coveied  by  income. 

During  the  initial  discussions  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  postal  reform 
In  1969.  postal  representatives  pointed  to 
studies  which  purported  to  demonstrate  the 
potential  reduction  In  operating  expenses 
of  $1  billion  and  that  this  savings  could  be 
accomplished  within  five  years."  While  this 
potential  cost  reduction  appears  to  be  over- 
stated, it  Is  nevertheless  Incontrovertible 
that  Improvement  In  postal  productivity  at 
all  levels  Is  feasible  and,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  given  top  priority. 

Other  areas  where  savings  should  be  sought 
Is  In  the  administrative  staffs  at  headquar- 
ters and  in  the  15  regional  offices.  Postmaster 
General  Blount  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
decentralization  of  operations  is  one  of  his 
key  programs  and  has  shown  that  he  Is  se- 
rious by  delegating  a  number  of  Important 
responsibUlties  directly  to  postmasters.'"  If 
decentralization  Is  Indeed  a  basic  concept 
of  postal  organization,  then  the  large  staffs 
in  the  headquarters  and  in  the  regional  of- 
fices must  be  adjusted  to  their  true  re- 
quirements. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice had  conducted  several  surveys  of  Its  re- 
gional offices  to  determine  whether  It  would 
not  be  more  appropriate  under  existing  con- 
ditions to  reduce  the  number  of  such  offices 
from  15  to  a  smaller  number.  When  first  es- 
tablished in  the  mldfiftles,  there  may  have 
been  a  need  for  all  15  regional  offices.  But. 
once  In  operation.  It  became  politically  In- 
feasible  to  eliminate  any  of  the  offices,  even 
though  consolidation  would  have  Improved 
efficiency  and  reduced  administrative  com- 
plexities. With  the  new  Postal  Service  the 
political  climate  has  changed.  Moreover,  cost 
reduction  must  be  explored  wherever  prac- 
ticable, and  the  consolidation  of  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  regional  offices 
Is  a  relatively  easy  task,  resulting  In  man- 
power savings  and  In  Improved  operations. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  has  testified 
that  ptostal  productivity  has  been  almost 
stagnant  for  the  past  decade,  during  which 
time  the  Postal  Service  had  an  extensive  fa- 
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ciUty  construction  program.  For  each  of  the 
major  mechanized  facilities,  the  Congress 
had  been  presented  with  an  economic  feasi- 
bility study  or  cost-benefit  analysis  to  sup- 
pert  the  requested  appropriation.  Yet  If  over- 
all postal  productivity  has  not  improved  with 
the  construction  of  new  facilities  and  the 
installation  of  mechanized  equipment.  It 
must  be  apparent  that  the  anticipated  sav- 
ings did  not  materialize.  The  board  of  gov- 
ernors would  want  to  know  why  the  expected 
savings  in  productivity  to  offset  the  capital 
investment  were  not  realized.  A  comparison 
of  .liter-occupancy  operating  conditions  with 
the  initial  economic  feasibility  study  would 
disclose  wherein  the  assumptions  were  in 
error  and  more  realistic  criteria  would  be- 
come available  in  the  planning  for  new  fa- 
cilities. 

Postal  officials  will  need  to  explore  not  only 
the  aforementioned  areas  of  postal  operations 
and  planning  but  many  other  aspects  of  the 
Postal  Service  if  the  growing  postal  deficit  is 
going  to  be  hrought  under  control.  Postmas- 
ter General  Blount  has  declared  that  a  transi- 
tion period  of  five  years  will  be  required  to 
reach  the  break-even  point.  The  Congress,  in 
enacting  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  was 
more  liberal  and  provided  the  Postal  Service 
with  substantial  appropriations  for  at  least 
thirteen  years. '••  It  would  indeed  be  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  to  have  the  Postal 
Service  operate  on  a  break-even  bsisis  and. 
at  the  same  time,  provide  the  American  peo- 
ple With  efficient  and  dependable  service.  It 
is  within  the  purview  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors to  demonstrate  that  these  goals  are 
achievable. 

POSTAL  RATK  COMMISSION 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  also  estab- 
lished a  five-member  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion which  will  operate  Independently  of  the 
Postal  Service.  Heretofore,  the  Congress  held 
hearings  and  fixed  new  postal  rates  and 
charges.  In  addition,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  been  authorized  to 
hold  hearings  and  approve  or  reject  rates 
and  charges,  proposed  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  on  fourth-class  parcels  and  cata- 
logues. While  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
will  be  functioning  in  a  regulatory  capacity. 
It  does  not  possess  the  authority  to  issue 
final  rate,  service,  and  enforcement  orders. 
Its  principal  responsibility  is  to  submit  rec- 
ommendations and  advisory  opinions  to  the 
Postal  Service.  Nevertheless,  the  Postal  Rate 
Oommisslon  has  great  latitude  and  oppor- 
tunity for  exploring  new  ideas  and  concepts, 
and  for  recommending  much  needed  changes 
In  postal  rates,  mail  classification,  and 
service. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, upon  receiving  the  recommendations 
from  the  Poetal  Rate  Commission,  can  then 
adopt  any  one  of  the  four  following 
alternatives:  '" 

1.  Approve  the  recommendations  and  or- 
der the  new  rates  and  charges  into  effect. 

2.  Allow,  under  protest,  the  recommenda- 
tions to  take  effect  but  seek  Judicial  review 
or  return  the  recommendations  to  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  for  reconsideration  and  a 
further  decision. 

3.  Reject  the  recommendations  and  re- 
quest the  Postal  Rate  Commission  to  recon- 
sider and  submit  new  recommendations. 
However,  the  board  oi"  governors,  by  unani- 
mous written  concurrence,  may  modify  the 
recommendations  under  certain  conditions. 

4.  Place  Into  effect  temporary  changes  in 
rates  and  charges. 

In  addition  to  rate-making  functions,  the 
Pastal  Rate  Commission  has  the  following 
additional  resf>onslbllltles: 

1  Issue  advisory  opinions  to  the  Postal 
Service  on  propxjsed  nation-wide  changes  In 
postal  services. 
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1.  Study  and  submit  recommendations  for 
a    new   mail    classification   schedule. 

3.  Receive,  study,  and  issue  recommended 
decisions  to  the  Postal  Service  on  complaints 
received  from  the  mailing  public  as  to  rates 
and  postal  services. 

How  well  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  mesh  In  their  respective 
areas  of  responsibility  will  not  be  known  un- 
til these  organizations  have  been  In  opera- 
tion. The  language  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  however,  seeks  a  high  degree  of  co- 
operation between  the  two  agencies,  and,  yet, 
some  of  the  provisions  are  vague  and  ambig- 
uous. For  example,  rates  and  charges  rec- 
ommended by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
are  not  automatically  geared  to  postal  costs. 
While  rates  and  charges  should  be  set  at  lev- 
els to  provide  revenues  wherein  Income  and 
appropriations  approximate  costs,  the  Post- 
al Service  will  need  to  operate  ''tmder  hon- 
est, efficient,  and  economical  management"  * 
to  merit  such  level  of  rates  and  charges. 
The  question  then  arises:  How  efficient  and 
economical  is  the  management  of  the  Post- 
al Service  and  what  adjustment.  If  any, 
should  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  make  for 
Inefficient   service   or   low   productivity? 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  re-enforces  the  conclusion  that  the 
Postal  Service  Is  the  major  policy-making 
and  operating  agency.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  in  Its  advisory 
capacity,  will  conduct  hearings  and  studies 
on  postal  rates,  charges,  and  service,  and 
wUl  submit  recommendations  to  the  Postal 
Service.^*  This  is  a  novel  regulatory  system 
but  It  may  well  be  the  mechanism  to  meet 
administrative  requirements  of  the  new 
I^ostal  Service  and  our  nation. 
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A    NEW    PLAN    FOR   POWER 
DISTRIBUTION 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF  SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  when  the  citizens  of  our  ur- 
ban areas  are  increasingly  plagued  by 
threats  of  brownouts  or  blackouts, 
some  sort  of  rational  planning  for  our 
nationwide  power  distribution  systems 
is  fast  becoming  a  necessity. 

A  House  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Richard  Pulton 
of  Tennessee  which  would  establish  a 
House  Select  Committee  to  conduct  a 
complete  investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  energy  resources  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Another  suggestion  which  I  feel  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit  was  made  in  a  speech 
by  my^good  friend  Ken  Holum,  former 
Assistarit  Secretary  for  Water  and  Power 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  his 
address,  Mr.  Holum  suggests  that  the 
creation  of  wholesale  public  power  dis- 
tricts is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
These  districts  would  provide  all  utili- 
ties, regardless  of  ownership,  with  a  new, 
reliable  source  of  bulk  energy.  P\irther, 
they  would  enable  the  development  of 
new  means  of  power  creation  such  as 
mine-mouth  generating  plants  in  the 
coalfields  with  the  energy  transmitted 
outward  from  these  plants,  or  possibly 
geothermal  steamplants  in  areas  where 
these  would  be  feasible. 

In  any  case,  this  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  new  institutional  arrangement  to 
help  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  for 
the  power  demands  of  the  American 
public  that  will  only  increase  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  feel  that  this  concept 
suggested  by  Mr.  Holimi  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  I  would  call  his  entire 
speech  to  your  attention. 

It  follows : 
Statement    of'    Ken    Holum    Before    the 

Missouri  Basin  Systems  GROtjp,  Denver, 

Colorado,  March  10,  1971 

During  the  summer  of  1962,  I  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  at 
an  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  Power 
Conference  held  In  Venice.  Italy.  European 
and  North  American  nations  participate  In 
the  E.C.E.  This  particular  conference  was 
convened  to  discuss  problems  aseociated  with 
"peak  load  coverage." 
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Our  delecfttlon  emphasized  the  value  of 
hydro-power  and  pumped  back  storage  as 
sources  of  een^r-ulon  tD  meet  peak  loads 
With  the  Department  of  Interior's  intereft 
in  hlgh-vj'itage  transmission  during  the 
Kennedy-Jchn5on  years,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  our  delegation  discussed 
the  potential  contribution  of  a  high  voltage 
transmission  network  towards  meeting  peak 
loads  In  a  country  with  four  time  zones  and 
.■i  wide  variety  of  climatic  conditions. 

European  countries  with  substantial 
hydro-pHDwer  discussed  their  use  of  this  re- 
source. Gafi  turbines  blskX  Jet  engines  re- 
c?!ved  substantial  attention  from  other  del- 
egates A  few  countries  from  both  Eeistem 
and  Western  EMrope  discussed  their  load 
shedding  programs  as  a  peak  1o«m1  covering 
device. 

Although  we  remembered  to  mind  our 
manners,  you  can  be  sure  that  no  member  of 
♦he  American  delegation  considered  selec- 
tive load  shedding  as  a  proper  tool  for  peak 
load  coverage — In  1962.  that  Is.  We  were  sure 
that  It  would  never  happen  here. 

I  Imagine  U.S.  public  officials  and  power 
company  executives  still  consider  power  re- 
ductions and  load  shedding  unattractive. 
Nonetheless,  before  the  decade  of  the  60's 
was  over,  voltage  reductlona  and  brown-outs 
became  routine  over  much  of  the  country 
every  time  normal,  high  summer  tempera- 
tures Increased  the  demand  for  alr-condl- 
tlonlng.  Sloiilarly,  fuel  and  energy  shortages 
threatened  much  of  the  country  during 
normal  winter  cold  snaps. 

While  I'm  reminiscing  and  worrying  with 
you  about  poiwer  shortages  and  organiza- 
tional problems  In  the  electric  utility  Indus- 
try, let  me  recall  some  of  the  comments  I 
made  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and 
Power  Development  In  a  paper  entitled 
"Looking  Ahead  25  Tears,"  delivered  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association  In  1964. 

"Now  that  we  know  the  advantages  of  ex- 
tra-high voltage,  long  distance  transmission, 
and  recognize  its  growing  Importance  in  the 
future,  I  expect  the  Industry,  both  private 
and  public,  to  make  greater  use  of  this  new 
tool." 

"Another  power  source  of  growing  Impor- 
tance Is  mine-mouth  thermal  plants.  Here 
again,  extra-high  voltage  transmission  Is  a 
key  factor.  Without  it.  pcwer  could  not  be 
carried  economically  to  distant  markets,  and 
because  some  of  our  most  extensive  deposits 
of  low-grade  coal  are  In  sparsely  populated 
areas,  the  lack  of  high  voltage  transmission 
capability  has  inhibited  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Important  fuel  reserves." 

"We  win  see  more  and  more  of  our  power 
generation  located  at  mine-mouth  using 
large,  highly  efficient  and  economic  ma- 
chines." 

"Long  before  the  25  years  are  over,  the 
nation's  electric  utilities  will  be  inter- 
connected with  a  substantial  network  of  high 
voltage  A.C.  and  D.C.  transmission  lines  " 

As  you  can  tell.  I  find  it  extremely  inter- 
esting recalling  an  International  visit  of  nine 
years  ago  and  a  series  of  predictions  made 
two  years  later.  Permit  me  to  quote  one  more 
paragraph   from  my  remarks  at  Spokane-^ 

"We  can  leave  the  field  to  the  technicians 
and  their  bigger  machines  and  longer  trans- 
mission lines  and  In  25  years  have  a  na- 
tional system  controlled  either  by  a  hand- 
ful of  giant  corporations  or  a  single  nation- 
alized system.  If  you  dont  like  either  alter- 
natlT* — and  I  dont — then  we  must  address 
ourselTes  to  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
Integrity  of  Individual  systems  by  making 
certain  that  all  utilities,  regardless  of  size  or 
ownership,  share  In  the  benefits  of  Improv- 
ing tectmology." 

At  this  point  let  me  emphasize  again  my 
personal  preference  for  a  pluralistic  electric 
system  with  individual  communities  free  to 
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choose  whether  they  secure  their  electric 
service  from  utilities  owned  by  others  or 
alternatively  by  utilities  that  they  own  them- 
selves. The  chances,  as  I  see  it,  remain  the 
same  today  as  they  were  in  1964. 

However.  I  suggest  that  repeated  power 
shortages,  together  with  the  stubborn  and 
uru'easoning  refusal  of  the  private  com- 
panies to  develop  new  approaches  or  even  to 
consider  new  approaches  objectively  when 
they  have  been  initiated  by  others,  has 
moved  the  country  significantly  In  the  di- 
rection of  a  Federalized  system  since  I  made 
the  quoted  prediction  in  1964. 

By  now,  of  course,  you  are  all  familiar 
with  the  views  of  George  Cabot  Lodge  as  ex- 
pressed in  Fortune  Magazine  of  October.  1970. 
This  distinguished  New  England  Republican, 
now  an  Associate  Professor  at  Harvard's 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, puts  the  question  this  way: 

"Would  It  not  make  more  sense  for  the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority  or  a  new 
Northeast  Regional  Public  Power  Authority 
to  be  charged  with  the  task  of  power  produc- 
tion, leaving  to  private  companies  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  on  a  decentralized  basis 
to  meet  local  consumer  needs?" 

George  Cabot  Lodge  is  only  one  of  many 
leaders  expressing  concern  that  the  vital  elec- 
tric power  Industry  is  not  organized — and 
managed  in  a  way  that  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Industry  to  discharge  it  public  respon- 
sibilities. I  suggest  that  many  more  people 
would  answer  Mr.  Lodge's  question  with  an 
affirmative  today  than  would  have  been  the 
case  If  the  question  had  been  put  in  1964. 

The  power  user  on  the  East  coast  and  in 
the  nation's  major  cities  is  having  his  prob- 
lems with  Interrupted  service  and  voltage 
reductions.  While  this  was  occurring,  the  for- 
ward looking  leaders  of  the  consumer-owned 
electric  utilities  In  the  West  have  been  tem- 
porarily frustrated  by  power  company  ex- 
ecutives who  have  successfully  delayed  in- 
ter-regional use  of  Rocky  Mountain  coal  for 
power  generation  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Study  190 — conducted  by  three  power  mar- 
keting agencies  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior— and  released  during  the  summer  of 
1968.  established  the  economic  and  techni- 
cal feasibility  of  Interconnecting  major  load 
centers  west  of  the  Mississippi  with  a  high 
voltage  transmission  network.  Our  study  of 
January  a  year  ago,  entitled  "Coal  Resources 
For  Electric  Generation",  and  the  system's 
group  study,  entitled  "Western  Intersystem 
Diversity  And  Energy  Program",  confirmed 
the  economic  attractiveness  of  locating  large 
5eneratlng  stations  at  mine-mouth  on  the 
abundant  Rocky  Mountain  coal  fields  and 
delivering  that  powe|^ver  a  wide  area  by 
a  transmission  netwoBc  essentially  similar 
to  the  concepts  outlined  ln"*Study  190. 

Implementing  the  program  Identified  in 
the  "Coal  Resources  For  Electric  Generation" 
report  or  one  of  the  schemes  identified  In 
the  Western  Intersystem  Diversity  And 
Energy  Program"  would  provide  all  electric 
utilities  In  the  West  with  an  alternative 
source  of  low-cost  bulk  power.  Equally  im- 
portant, converting  the  coal  to  electric  pow- 
er in  the  states  where  the  coal  Is  found  will 
provide  substantial  economic  growth  oppor- 
tunities m  states  that  urgently  need  these 
opportunities. 

In  our  transmittal  letter  of  January,  1970. 
we  said: 

"Traditionally,  the  consumer-owned  elec- 
tric utilities  have  been  the  pace-setters  for 
the  industry.  Development  of  the  inter-re- 
gional relationships  required  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  economies  suggested  by  Study 
190  and  this  investigation  represents  a  new 
and  exciting  challenge  to  that  leadership." 

Unfortunately  for  their  utilities,  the  states 
directly  Involved,  and  the  entire  West,  top 
management  of  the  privately-owned  utilities 
In  Wyoming,  Montana  and  North  Dakota,  re- 
confirmed their  Inability  to  examine  objec- 
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lively  new  coiicepts  arid  Ideas.  If  George 
Cabot  Lodge  decides  to  examine  the  philos- 
ophy and  managerial  concepts  of  Pacific 
Power  and  Light.  Montana  Power  and  Mon- 
tana-Dakota  Utilities,  he  will  find  them  at 
least  as  religiously  opposed  to  new  ideas  as 
Con.  Ed. 

Robert  Partridge,  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, discussed  the  complications  caused  by 
the  uneasy  relationships  which  exist  between 
the  investor-owned  and  the  consumer-owned 
utilities  at  the  Association's  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Dallas.  He  said: 

"Recognizing  that  the  bitterest  of  the  con- 
troversies of  the  past  seem  to  have  revolved 
around  plans  for  bulk  power  supply  facili- 
ties, it  would  seem  that  this  function  should 
be  separated  from  the  distribution  function. 

"Under  this  concept,  corporations  or  pub- 
lic bodies  would  be  empowered  to  finance, 
build  and  operate  hulk  power  facilities. 
Wholesale  energy  from  them  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  electric  .-^ystem-s — large  and  small, 
commercial  and  cooperative,  public  and  pri- 
vate." 

On  December  15th  of  last  year.  Senator 
George  McGovern  delivered  the  keynote  ad- 
dress to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mid-West 
Electric  Consumers  Association.  As  we  lis- 
tened that  day.  we  knew  that  we  were  hear- 
ing a  workable  and  urgently  needed  program 
enunciated  for  the  electric  power  and  energy 
industries. 

Senator  McGovern  recalled  Leland  Olds 
"Giant  Power  Concept"  and  his  proposals  for 
establishing  separate  organizations  v.lth  re- 
sponsibility for  generation  and  transmission. 
"Today",  he  said,  "It  Is  more  attractive  than 
ever  before." 

After  emphasizing  the  urgent  need  for  de- 
veloping large,  efficient  generating  stations 
with  the  output  available  to  all  utilities  and 
the  need  for  a  national  power  grid  which 
"we  need  so  badly",  the  Senator  fr-^m  South 
Dakota  found  encouragement  In  the  report 
to  the  New  England  Regional  Commission 
recommending  the  creation  of  a  single  public 
bulk  pov/er  supply  agency  for  all  of  New  Eng- 
land He  urged  publicly-owned  electric  utili- 
ties to  take  the  leadership  In  developing  and 
promoting  new  Institutional  arrangements 
In  the  power  field — for  the  benefit  of  all 
consumers. 

A  few  moments  ago,  I  quoted  my  1964  con- 
cern that  the  pluralistic  electric  utility  in- 
dustry would  not  survive  unless  we  developed 
techniques  which  make  certain  that  all  util- 
ities share  in  the  benefits  of  the  new  tech- 
nology and  the  economies  of  scale  The  only 
thing  that  has  changed  since  1964  is  the 
intensification  of  the  nation's  conservn'ion 
consciousness.  Electric  utilities  are  goine  to 
learn  that  the  public  will  not  permit  thorn 
to  build  generating  plants  and  tran;^mistion 
lines  until  it  has  been  established  that  re- 
gional needs  have  been  considered  In  the 
planning  proc?ss. 

Towards  this  end  we  have  all  supported  ;;nd 
been  involved  in  pwwer  pooling  activities  We 
have  either  participated  in  or  kept  ourselves 
informed  on  Joint-ownership  arrangenienis 
in  existence  or  under  discussion.  We  advo- 
cate the  "one  system  approach"  as  utilities 
plan  the  facilities  needed  to  provide  b'llk 
power  supply  on  a  regional  basis 

I  am  certain  that  the  Missouri  B.isln  Sys- 
tems Group  will  continue  to  promote  these 
concepts — and  you  should 

However,  you  have  found  progress  towards 
the  one  system  planning  approach  agoniz- 
ingly slow  and  negotiations  related  to  Joint 
ownership  have  proven  to  be  extremely  com- 
plicated and  time-consuming. 

As  Bob  Partridge  noted  In  his  Annual  Meet- 
ing report,  these  activities  Involve  the  prea 
where  relations  between  utilities  have  his- 
torically iJeen  the  most  difficult.  When  you 
think  in  terms  of  regional  and  Intcr-regional 
participation  involving  many  utilities,  large 
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and  small,  public,  private  and  cooperative, 
vou  recognize  an  urgent  need  to  have  avail- 
able a  simpler  way  to  provide  the  benefits  and 
economics  of  scale  to  all  utilities. 

Fortunately,  this  can  be  done  without  dis- 
turbing in  any  way  the  ov.nershlp  patterns 
that  have  developed  at  the  distribution  level. 
Wholesale  public  power  districts,  a  com- 
pletely new  concept  In  the  bulk  power  sup- 
ply field,  is  another  of  many  new  ideas  to 
originate  with  the  consumer  owned  electric 
utilities  in  the  Missouri  Basin  region.  Really, 
i;  isn't  surprising  that  the  region  which 
developed  a  Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group — 
and  a  Basin  Electric  Power  would  now  pio- 
neer a  technique  which  makes  both  the  "one 
system  approach  "  and  all  of  the  inherent 
advantages  of  Joint  ownership  simple  and 
easy  for  all  utilities. 

Before  the  Model  T  Ford  had  replaced  the 
horse  and  buggy,  people  in  the  transporta- 
tion business  discovered  that  it  made  sense 
to  centralize  the  manufacture  of  horse-col- 
lars while  leaving  distribution  to  specialists 
in  that  particular  function.  Once  manufac- 
tured, the  horse-collars  could  find  their  way 
to  the  ultimate  consumers  through  a  public 
agency,  a  cooperative  or  a  private  business. 
If  It  makes  sense  to  have  shoes  manufac- 
tured In  a  centralized  shoe  factory  in  Boston, 
why  not  have  kilowatt  hours  manufactured 
in  a  factory  located  on  the  rich  coal  fields  In 
Montana,  Wyoming  or  the  Dakotas. 

Why  not  permit  the  Individual  utility  or 
an  appropriate  grouping  of  smaller  utilities 
to  purchase  the  kilowatts  and  kilowatt  hours 
that  they  need  to  meet  their  future  require- 
ments from  an  organization  that  exists  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  this  need? 

Traditionally,  the  distributors  of  consum- 
er goods  have  made  their  own  deals  directly 
with  the  manufacturer.  Why  should  the  elec- 
tric business  be  so  different? 

Why  build  slurry  pipelines  to  fiush  the 
coal  out  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  when  it 
is  clear  that  the  cheapest  way  to  provide 
bulk  power  for  the  West  is  to  build  large 
aiLne-mouth  generating  plants  on  the  coal 
fields  and  move  the  electric  energy  by  wire? 
Why  not  establish  the  necessary  ground 
rules  so  that  all  utilities  can  participate,  In- 
cluding the  ability  of  publicly-owned  utili- 
ties to  finance  with  tax-exempt  revenue 
bonds? 

Your  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  Is 
contained  In  legislation  designed  to  author- 
ize the  creation  of  wholesale  public  power 
districts  which  was  introduced  and  strongly 
supported  in  the  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
North  Dakota  Legislatures. 

When  this  legislation  is  enacted,  citizens 
in  the  states  will  be  able  to  organize  sub- 
divisions of  their  state  government  for  the 
purpose  of  building  generating  plants  and 
high  voltage  transmission  lines.  As  agencies 
of  the  state,  they  will  be  able  to  finance  the 
development  of  their  resources  with  tax- 
exempt  Revenue  Bonds.  Their  commtmlties 
and  their  state  will  secure  the  economic 
growth  associated  with  building,  operating, 
supervising  and  maintaining  the  kilowatt 
hour  factories.  Although  Uaditlonally  agen- 
cies of  a  state  do  not  pay  taxes,  substantial 
"in  lieu"  payments  will  help  support  public 
institutions  and  activities. 

Wholesale  Electric  Energy  Districts  will 
provide  utilities,  or  groups  of  utilities,  re- 
gardless of  ownership,  with  an  opportunity 
to  secure  their  bulk  power  supply  from  an 
organization  that  exists  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supplying  bulk  energy  at  the  lowest  cost 
consistent  with  sound  environmental  re- 
quirements. 

George  Cabot  Lodge  suggests  a  separation 
of  bulk  pwwer  sup>ply  from  the  distribution 
function.  The  Wholesale  Electric  Energy 
Dletricts  concept  provides  utilities  with  an 
alternative  source  of  supply,  but  permits 
them  to  make  the  management  decisions 
to  supply  their  own  needs.  As  Litroduced  In 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  the  legislation  spe- 
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clfically    limits    the    proposed    Districts    to 
sut-plvlng  bulk  power  to  other  utilities. 

While  the  legislation  will  not  pass  In  1971. 
more  progress  has  been  made  than  I  would 
have  dared  to  predict  six  months  ago: 

(1)  The  legislation  has  been  drafted,  re- 
viewed and  perfected; 

(2)  Strong  and  determined  sponsorship 
has  emerged  In  each  state.  This  includes 
both  members  of  the  Legislature  and  citizen 
support; 

(3)  The  public  generally  Is  more  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  potential  advantages  inher- 
ent in  locally  sponsored  and  financed  Whole- 
sale Public  Power  Districts. 

The  legislation  is  on  the  agenda  for  fu- 
ture action — in  all  three  states.  It  will  pass 
in  1973  in  all  three  states  If  consumer-owned 
electric  utilities  provide  an  appropriate  In- 
terest and  support.  I  am  convinced  they 
will. 

Electrical  Week — for  February  22Dd  quotes 
G.  W.  O'Conner,  President  of  Montana  Power 
Company,  "Never  had  a  hellova  lot  of  con- 
cern that  it  would  get  through."  He  called 
It  "a  ludicrous  and  unreasonable  bill". 

It  makes  sense  for  Mr.  O'Conner  not  to  be 
concerned  about  the  legislation's  passage 
because  the  proposal  can't  possibly  hurt 
Montana  Power  Company.  It  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  company's  salvation  In  the  near 
future.  The  proposal  Is  "ludicrous  and  un- 
reasonable" only  if  you  consider  it  ludicrous 
and  ridiculous  to  help  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  the  consumer-owned  utilities 
and  the  economic  development  of  Montana 
and  the  West. 

At  this  point  m  time,  I  don't  know  whether 
the  first  Wholesale  Public  Power  District 
mine-mouth  kilowatt  hour  factory  will  be 
located  in  Wyoming.  Montana  or  one  of  the 
Dakotas.  I  am  certain  it  will  be  built  and 
that  the  people  attending  this  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group 
will  find  great  satisfaction  In  another  sig- 
nificant accomplishment. 

Senator  McGovern  challenged  you  to 
pioneer  the  development  of  new  institutional 
arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 
You  have  resixjnded.  Wholesale  Electric 
Energy  Districts — a  new.  Institutional  ar- 
rangement applied  across  the  country — 
could  well  eliminate  selecUve  load  shedding 
and  voltage  reductions  from  the  peak  load 
coverage  plans  of  American  utility  man- 
agement. 
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THE       RIGHTEOUS       HOLLER       OF 
"OUCH"  BY  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 


HIBERNIAN  WOMAN  OF  YEAR 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mrs.  Mercedes  Scofie'd  has  been  named 
Hibernian  Woman  of  the  Year  on  this 
S..  Patrick's  Day  in  honor  of  her  many 
years  of  service  to  Cleveland's  Irish  com- 
munitj-. 

Mrs.  Scofield  is  State  president  of  the 
Ladies  Au'^rliary  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hiber'aii-s,  and  will  be  honored  at  the 
organization's  104th  annual  banquet  to- 
night. 

She  is  also  past  president  of  Division 
No.  2  of  the  Ladies  Hibernian  Auxiliary, 
past  treasurer  and  vice  president  of  the 
Ladies  AOH  Auxiliary,  and  present  Di- 
vision No.  2  treasurer. 

For  the  past  15  years  Mrs.  Scofield  has 
been  head  teller  for  Lincoln  Savings  & 
Loan.  She  has  2  daughters.  Delaine 
Clare,  and  Sharon  Patricia. 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  many 
of  my   colleagues   might  find  much  to 
agree   with  in   this  editorial   from   the 
Spartanburg  Herald  of  March  15,  1971. 
It  strongly  protests  the  swollen  presence 
of  the  dole,   that  shapeless  and  ever- 
growing beast  which  is  eating  up  more 
and  more  of  the  food  and  funds  which 
hard-working  middle-class  citizens  need 
for  themselves.  Some  day  the  beast  may, 
indeed,  outgrow  our  country's  ability  and 
willingness  to  feed  it.  It  is  a  useless, 
cumbersome  animal.  To  say  that  we  will 
put  it  out  to  pasture  is  no  answer,  for 
that  is  where  it  already  is.  To  say  that 
we  will  reform  it,  change  its  shape,  dis- 
guise it  behind  the  mask  of  "workfare." 
is  no  solution  either,  for  the  welfare  dole 
has  lived  all  its  life  behind  nothing  but 
disguises.  To  say  that  we  shall  slaughter 
it  outright,  of  course,  causes  all  those 
welfare    humanists    to    gird    for    holy 
battle.  So  what  can  we  do?  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  always  with  us,  like  the  poor. 
The  Herald  editorial  states  the  problem 
very  well,  but  it  does  not  presume  to 
have  a  solution.  However,  a  real  solu- 
tion is  something  that  we  may  need  to 
have  sooner  than  we  think,  or  else  the 
hard-working  middle-class  taxpayers  of 
Ajnerica  may  order  the  beast  of  tax- 
eating  brutally   slaughtered  before   we 
act. 
The  editorial  follows: 

STATES  Hollering  About  Welfare 
From  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand 
a  few  years  ago,  the  cost  of  welfare  pro- 
grams on  both  a  state  and  federal  level  has 
ballooned  into  a  gigantic  dark  thing  hover- 
ing over  the  nation. 

The  rise  in  welfare  rolls  not  only  con- 
tinues to  go  up,  the  rate  of  increase  is  ac- 
celerating. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  reports  that  in  November,  the  latest 
month  for  which  full  figures  are  available, 
there  was  an  unprecedented  Increase  of  282,- 
000  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC) 

The  total  was  swollen  somewhat  because  it 
included  thousands  of  families  of  striking 
General  Motors  workers.  Even  so,  November 
was  the  fourth  straight  month  that  AFDC 
rolls  climbed  by  more  than  200,000. 

Two  years  ago,  the  number  of  Americans 
en  AFDC  was  rising  at  the  rate  of  one  mUllon 
annually.  In  1970  it  was  two  mlUlon  annually. 
If  the  October-November  rate  were  to  be 
nmlntained,  it  would  leap  to  34  million 
annually. 

In  any  event,  as  of  last  November,  a  total 
of  9.4  million  men,  women  and  children 
were  enrolled  In  AFDC. 

The  welfare  situation  has  reached  the  crisis 
point  in  a  number  of  states,  V>reclBely  those 
which  should  be  the  wealthiest  and  most 
prosperous. 

In  Illinois,  for  example.  Gov.  Richard  B. 
Ogllvle  estimates  that  Increasing  costs  of 
the  state's  public  aid  programs  will  consume 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  growth  In  reve- 
nues from  all  state  sources  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

"The  exUting  system  of  public  welfare  Is  a 
social  and  financial  disaster,"  he  commented 
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as  he  presented  a  $1.12  billion  welfare 
budget  for  fiscal  1972,  $261  million  higher 
than  that  for  1971. 

"During  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been 
able  to  live  with  this  crisis  In  Illinois,"  says 
Oellvle.  "But  this  runaway  growth  will  catch 
up  with  u.s  :n  1972." 

Gov.  RonaM  Reagan  calls  California's  wel- 
fare system  "a  $3  billion  moral  and  admin- 
istrative disaster.  '  However,  his  proposed  re- 
form plan,  -^hxh  would  cut  back,  a  variety  of 
free  services,  makes  it  tougher  to  get  on  wel- 
fare and  require  recipients  to  work  in  public 
work  projects,  is  expected  to  get  nowhere 
in  a  legislature  controlled  by  the  opposition 
party. 

Welfare  is  not  only  a  political  Issue  but  an 
emoticna;  one  Human  beings  are  Involved. 
Paced  with  agonizing  choices  or  bankruptcy, 
state  leaders  increasingly  look  to  the  federal 
government,  that  fount  of  inexhaustible 
wealth,  to  take  the  welfare  albatross  from 
around  their  necks,  or  at  least  to  carry  more 
of  the  burden. 

But  proposals  that  the  federal  government 
take  over  responsibility  for  all  public  aid, 
a  shift  which  would  be  of  greatest  benefit 
to  the  Industrial  states,  have  little  support 
among  small-state  congressmen.  And  as  It 
is,  the  accelerating  Increase  in  aid  to  recipi- 
ents may  already  have  thrown  the  welfare 
column  of  President  Nixon's  estimated  1972 
budget  out  of  kilter  by  as  much  as  $1.5 
billion. 

In  the  meantime,  up  and  up  welfare  goes, 
and  where  t:  will  stop — or  how  to  stop  It — 
nobody  knows. 


IN     SALUTE    OP     ST.     PATRICK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  salute  the 
patron  saint  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick.  Back 
in  my  district  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Yonkers  are  alive  with  the  shining  hearts 
of  Ireland's  sons  on  their  annual  dance 
through  the  towns.  All  Americans  join 
with  them  in  their  celebration  today. 

Those  of  Irish  descent  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  formation  of  this  great 
country.  When  their  motherland  was 
struck  by  famine,  many  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  find  a  new  life  in  the  virgin 
lands  of  America. 

Here  at  first  they  were  met  with  skep- 
ticism and  distrust.  Hostility  and  hard- 
ship marked  the  early  path  they  fol- 
lowed. But  they  endured  and  survived. 
Their  hard-working  spirit  and  devotion 
to  God  and  country  soon  won  them  a 
special  place  in  our  history. 

During  the  rapid  building  of  this  Na- 
tion into  a  great  industrial  state,  many 
Irishmen  were  counted  among  the  lead- 
ers in  the  worlds  of  business  and  finance. 
In  fact,  their  contributions  were  many  In 
every  field  of  endeavor. 

When  this  Nation  went  to  war,  the 
blood  of  countless  thousands  of  Irish 
Americans  was  spilled  to  help  preserve 
the  freedom  and  democracy  that  this 
country  has  enjoyed  for  nearly  200  years. 

And  today  still  this  Nation  welcomes 
new  Irishmen  to  its  shores  and  counts 
itself  blessed  by  the  gift  of  St.  Patrick's 
land. 
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America  has  brought  together  many 
neoples  of  variou.s  race.s.  creeds,  and  lands 
of  origin.  It  has  been  characterized  as 
the  melting  pot  of  the  world.  And  on  this 
day  in  particular  it  might  seem  that  the 
Irish  flavor  is  a  wee  bit  stronger. 
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WILL  ENACTMENT  OF  A  UNIVERSAL 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  PLAN  JEOP- 
ARDIZE THE  VA  HOSPITAL  SYS- 
TEM? 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  92d  Congress  providing  universal 
health  insurance  for  all  of  America's  cit- 
izens. The  introduction  of  these  measures 
is  causing  considerable  concern  among 
our  national  veterans'  organizations  be- 
cause they  fear  that  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem might  be  dismantled  and  service  to 
veteran  patients  jeopardized.  Evidence  of 
this  concern  appears  in  a  recent  article 
coauthored  by  two  high  national  officials 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  their  national 
magazine.  I  commend  this  article,  which 
follows,  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

N.ATiONAL  Health  Insttrance:  A  Threat  to 
VA  HosPTTAL  System? 

1  Editor's  Note. — Health  care  for  Ameri- 
cans is  a  major  Issue.  Cooper  T.  Holt,  a  Past 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  V.P.W.  and  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Office,  and  Norman 
Jones,  director  of  the  V.P.W.  National  Re- 
habilitation Service,  have  carefully  studied 
current  bills  which  propose  to  solve  the 
problem.  This  Is  their  analysis,  with  all  its 
serious  Implications  for  the  VA  Hospital 
System.) 

Supporters  of  a  Universal  National  Health 
Care  Program  are  no  longer  dreaming  of 
success — they  are  predicting  it. 

Spurred  by  compelling  and  disturbing  evi- 
dence that  the  country  Is  falling  to  deliver 
medical  services  to  the  whole  populace,  many 
groups.  Including  Influential  labor  unions, 
have  Joined  this  decade's  health  crusade. 

Their  objective  Is  "to  create  a  national 
health  security  program  which  .  .  .  will 
make  health  services  available  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  ..."  as  one 
bill  before  Congress  states. 

Hopefully  this  laudable  objective  should 
In  some  manner  be  achieved. 

Universal  health  Insurance  probably  will 
not  become  the  law  of  the  land  In  the  next 
year  or  two.  Its  reallaztlon  may  require  three 
or  four  years  and  It's  almost  ;-  certainty.  But 
the  major  question  to  be  resolved  Is  what 
kind  of  a  program  and  what  method  of  pay- 
ment. 

Several  plans  are  In  the  legislative  hopper. 
One  would  simply  provide  a  limited  tax  credit 
for  private  health  Insurance  and  health  costs. 
Proponents  of  universal  health  Insurance 
do  not  believe  this  idea  would  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  real  need. 

Another  proposal  which  seems  to  be  fa- 
vored by  the  Admlnlstartlon,  although  top 
Presidential  advisers  are  still  wrestling  with 
the  entire  problem,  would  cover  only  costly 
illnesses  which  could  wli>e  out  personal  and 
family  financial  resources. 

Another  concept  would  Incorporate  and 
utilize  private  health  Insurance.  Some  plans 
would  maintain  existing  federal  programs 
such  as  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  but  attempt 
to  fill  In  their  gaps.  Even  if  one  of  these  par- 
tial remedies  Is  adopted.  It  presumably  will 


be  only  temporary  Unless  ihey  are  proved  to 
be  reasonably  adequate,  universal  health  In- 
surance legislation  surely  would  follow. 

Of  the  variotis  propfjsals  for  univer.'^al 
health  insurance,  the  bill  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Mass  )  and  co- 
sponsored  by  several  of  his  Senate  colleagues, 
and  one  Introduced  In  the  House  by  R^p. 
Martha  Griffiths  iMlch.) ,  with  numerous  co- 
sponsors,  seem  to  be  the  vehicles  which  will 
be  accorded  serious  consideration. 

Each  would  cover  almost  every  conceivable 
health  treatment  or  service  provided  by  rec- 
ognized health  practitioners.  The  Grlffltlis 
Bill  would  require  a  deduction  from  benefits 
of  S2.00  for  each  professional  visit  or  its 
equivalent  This  presumably  would  be  paid 
by  the  individual  benefit  recipient.  The  Ken- 
nedy BUI.  on  the  other  hand,  requires  no 
co-payment  by  the  patient. 

These  two  proposals  would  basically  elim- 
inate current  federal  health  programs,  such  as 
Medicare.  Medicaid  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation remedial  treatment  and  would  blanket 
all  citizens  under  one  broad  program.  Mili- 
t;iry  hospitals  presumably  would  be  main- 
tained because  of  their  special  mission.  One 
can  fore.'ice,  however,  the  possibility  of  trans- 
fer of  servicemen's  families  and  military  re- 
tirees and  their  dependents  to  a  universal 
federal  health  program. 

Various  estimates  of  the  cost  of  universal 
federal  health  care  are  bandied  about.  A 
reasonable  consensus  .seems  to  be  that  In  the 
first  period  of  full  Implementation,  which 
probably  occur  within  two  years,  or  less,  of 
enactment,  the  cost  might  well  be  a  stagger- 
ing $77  billion  a  year. 

Remembering  that  Medicare's  cost,  par- 
ticularly for  physicians'  fees,  has  far  exceeded 
original  so-called  expert  estimates,  one  could 
well  add  a  sizable  figure  to  the  $77  billion 
estimate.  Of  course,  advocates  of  costly  leg- 
islation usually  minimize  projected  price 
tags  in  order  to  encourage  support. 

How  would  It  be  paid?  No  one  Is  certain. 
One  prop>osal  would  exact  a  3rj-  employer's 
tax  and  a  1  ••  ^  employees  tax  on  wages  and 
salaries  up  to  $15,000  a  year.  One  pcmrce 
estimates  this  .scheme  as  meeting  ec^r  of  the 
total  cost,  with  40";  to  be  provided  by  ap- 
propriations from  general  federal  revenue. 

Neither  the  Kennedy  Bill  nor  the  GrlfHths 
Bill  would  abolish  or  otherwise  directly  alter 
the  V.A  hospital  system.  A  crystal  ball  would 
be  needed  to  predict  the  actual  multiple 
effects  and  their  extent  on  the  VA  hospital 
system  over  a  period  of  several  years  after 
Implementation  of  a  universal  federal  health 
care  program.  These  detrimental  effects  can, 
however,  be  predicted: 

The  dramatically  Increased  demand  created 
by  health  care  activities  financed  through 
universal  health  insurance  will  make  It  more 
difficult  for  the  VA  to  attract  and  keep  top 
notch  personnel. 

Some  veterans  eligible  for  VA  hospitaliza- 
tion, but  who  also  could  come  under  the 
federal  health  program,  would  utilize  the 
general  federal  program  to  obtain  necessary 
treatment  in  or  close  to  their  homes  instead 
of  traveling  hundreds  of  miles.  In  some  cases, 
to  the  nearest  VA  hospital.  Medicare  already 
has  had  this  effect  to  some  degree  among 
elderly  veterans  and  It  Is  logical  to  predict 
the  same  thing  if  adequate  health  care  is 
available  to  all  veterans  regardless  of  age 
under  a  broad  federal  program. 

Thousands  of  currently  vacant  hospital 
beds  and  additional  thousands  of  bed  va- 
cancies, created  if  veterans  choose  other  fa- 
cilities in  electing  federal  health  insurance 
benefits,  might  well  be  used  for  federal  health 
Insurance  beneficiaries — the  general  public. 
The  Orlfflths  Bill  Includes  permission  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  to  pay  VA  hospitals 
for  services  to  health  Insurance  program 
beneficiaries. 

This  is  where  the  Kennedy  Bill  is  more 
complex.  It  states  that  while  no  VA  facility 
or   employee    Is   a   "participating   provider." 
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the  VA  nevertheless  may  be  reimbursed  for 
services  furnished  to  a  person  eligible  for 
universal  health  Insurance  benefits  otherwise 
ineligible  for  care  under  any  other  federal 
program.  Either  of  these  provisions  clears  the 
way  for  admission  of  thousands  of  health 
Insurance  program  beneficiaries  to  VA  hospi- 
tals Some  may  say  It  is  Illegal  under  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  law  governing  VA  hos- 
pitals. True,  so  contends  the  V.P.W.  However, 
the  President  could  by  executive  order  place 
federal  health  care  beneficiaries  In  the  same 
category  for  care  In  VA  hospitals  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  as  are  Merchant  Marine, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  beneficarles,  federal 
employees  compensation  beneficiaries  and 
others  Legal  or  not.  It  would  be  difficult 
and  probably  impossible  to  negate  such  a 
Presidential  decree. 

In  any  event.  It  can  be  foreseen  easily  that 
universal  health  Insurance  will  require  all 
the  health  care  personnel  and  facilities 
which  can  be  mustered.  It  is  unlikely  that 
in  view  of  such  a  demand  that  30.000  or  more 
VA  hospital  beds  will  be  permitted  to  lie 
vacant. 

What  then  Is  the  proper  V.P.W.  position 
and  action? 

First,  it  is  e.s.sential  to  preserve  Intact  the 
VA  hospital  system  and  separate  entitlement 
of  veterans  regardless  of  other  federal  health 
benefit  programs. 

Second,  it  is  essential  to  fill  all  VA  hospi- 
tal beds  with  veteran  patients  or  obtain 
legislation  which  would  make  certain  de- 
pendents and  survivors  of  veterans  eligible 
for  care  in  VA  facilities.  Military  retirees 
and  their  dependents  and  survivors  could 
be  Included.  So  could  dependents  of  military 
personnel,  particularly  those  not  residing 
close  to  Armed  Forces  hospitals.  In  this  man- 
ner It  may  be  possible  to  utilize  all  VA  hos- 
pitals to  maximum  capacity  for  the  care  of 
veteran  patients  or  veteran-related  patients. 

The  V.P.W.  Is  commltteed  to  fight  for 
preservation  of  the  VA  hospital  system  as  a 
separate  program  for  veterans.  This  It  shall 
do. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NO  PROTEST  ON  LAOS 


INTERNATIONAL  DeMOLAY  WEEK 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  introduced  in  the 
House  a  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  this  week — March  14  to  21. 
1971 — as  "International  DeMolay  Week." 

The  Order  of  DeMolay  is  a  character 
building  organization  of  young  men  from 
the  ages  of  14  to  21  who  are  seeking  to 
prepare  themselves  as  better  leaders  and 
citizens  for  tomorrow. 

The  organization  was  founded  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  in  March  1919,  by  the  late 
Prank  S.  "Dad"  Land,  and  is  thus  cele- 
brating its  52d  anniversary.  It  currently 
boasts  a  membership  of  nearly  3  mil- 
lion boys,  with  2,500  chapters  in  11 
countries  and  territories. 

Although  the  order  serves  as  a  recruit- 
ing ground  for  the  Masonic  lodges,  mem- 
bership is  not  restricted  to  the  sons  of 
Masons.  Some  Masonic  relative  or  back- 
ground is  expected,  however. 

DeMolay  is  founded  on  and  teaches  its 
members  the  virtues  of  reverence,  com- 
radeship, courtesy,  fidelity,  filial  love, 
and  patriotism.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  this  week  in  ob- 
serving the  52d  anniversary  of  DeMolay. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Thursday,  February  18.  1971,  edition  of 
the  Daily  Trojan,  the  campus  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  and  contrasts 
the  reaction  on  campuses,  particularly 
the  use  campus,  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Laos  campaign  as  compared  to  the 
violence  and  unrest  which  accompanied 
the  incursion  into  Cambodia. 

I  think  the  editorial  will  encourage 
the  President  as  well  as  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  who  have  been  supporting 
his  efforts  to  disengage  militarily  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  I  insert  the  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

No  Protest  on  Laos 

The  outcome  of  the  invasion  of  Laos  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops  Is  still  in  doubt. 
Yet  the  outcome  of  this  operation  will  have 
significant  Infiuence  on  the  duration  of 
American  Involvement  In  the  war. 

American  students.  Including  USC  students, 
have  in  the  past  been  vocal  and  sometimes 
violent,  in  expressing  their  opposition  to 
American  moves  that  to  them  signal  con- 
tinued American  participation  and  escalation 
of  the  Indochina  confiict.  Yet,  unlike  the 
Cambodian  invasion  last  May,  which  resulted 
in  massive  strikes  on  American  campuses,  the 
Laotian  invasion  has  stirred  little  protest 
from  the  students. 

At  USC,  while  Individuals  may  express 
opinions,  there  has  been  no  unified  action 
of  protest.  Leaders  of  last  May's  strike  at- 
tempted to  rally  support  for  a  protest  march 
over  the  weekend,  but  failed  to  generate  any 
significant  student  response. 

While  perhaps  a  majority  of  students  may 
disagree  with  this  extension  of  the  war,  an 
observer  of  campus  events  would  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  did.  The  last  five 
years  have  been  a  time  of  large  protest,  and 
last  May  saw  the  largest  number  of  students 
participating  in  protest.  Why.  then,  have 
the  campuses  been  quiet  on  the  Laotian 
Invasion? 

The  reasons  are  complex,  but  there  are 
reasons.  President  Nixon  did  not  build  up 
the  Invasion  of  Laos,  as  he  did  with  the 
Cambodian  Invasion,  by  going  on  television 
before  the  nation.  Rather  the  preliminaries 
of  the  operation  were  cloaked  in  a  news  em- 
bargo. The  Laotian  action  was  not  made  to 
seem  as  great  as  the  Cambodian  invasion, 
and,  thus,  protest  would  not  be  as  great. 

No  U.S.  ground  combat  troops  are  Involved 
with  the  Invasion  as  they  were  In  the  Cam- 
bodian Invasion.  U.S.  participation  does  not 
seem  as  great.  The  Laotian  invasion  is  a 
South  Vietnamese  action,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  operation  was  planned  and  approved 
by  President  Nixon. 

Student  leaders,  particularly  those  at  USC. 
have  lost  the  support  of  the  mass  of  students, 
and  they  realize  it.  Too  many  students  recog- 
nize that  their  goals  at  the  universities  are 
not  mass  protests  against  the  war.  Students, 
also,  seem  to  believe  that  President  Nixon's 
plans  of  Vietnamlzing  the  war  are  leading  to 
decreased  American  troop  participation.  Few 
students  buy  the  theory  of  American  ag- 
gression and  Imperialism  espoused  by  cam- 
pus militants. 

The  Laotian  invasion  Is  vital  to  Nixon's 
plans  for  American  withdrawal.  If  the  South 
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Vietnamese  can  keep  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails 
blocked  and  keep  supplies  from  reaching  the 
enemy  troops  In  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam, the  American  withdrawal  timetable  can 
be  met  and  the  forces  of  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  can  be  built  up  to  a  level  capable  of 
withstanding  future  enemy  offensives. 

But  if  the  Invasion  fails,  the  war  could 
continue  much  as  it  has.  North  Vietnam 
could  choose  to  step  up  support  for  guerrillas 
in  Thailand  or  step  up  its  own  military  effort 
in  central  Laos.  Or  the  North  could  strike 
directly  against  the  forces  of  the  South  in 
Laos.  Any  of  those  actions  might  necessitate 
even  further  American  Involvement  and  Indi- 
cate a  failure  of  Nixon's  famous  plan  to  win 
the  war. 

The  war  must  end.  Nixon's  policies.  If  the 
South  Vietnamese  succeed  in  Laos,  seem  to 
be  decreasing  American  Involvement  in  the 
war,  Nixon's  policies  seem  to  be  the  best 
means  of  ending  the  war,  aside  from  a  negoti- 
ated political  settlement,  which  seems  an  Im- 
possibility, Judging  from  the  peace  talks. 
Unilateral  withdrawal  would  be  a  disaster,  as 
great  a  disaster  as  trying  to  win  the  war  mili- 
tarily. American  students  realize  these 
things,  and  are   no  longer   protesting. 


A   TRIP  TO   IRELAND 


/ 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  things  that  seems  to 
be  an  eternal  certainty  is  the  beauty  that 
is  Ireland.  Her  lakes  and  fields,  her 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  her  people 
have  thrilled  men  through  the  ages. 
Father  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J..  has  recorded 
his  impressions  of  a  journey  through 
Ireland  in  the  Sunday.  March  14.  issue  of 
the  National  Catholic  Register.  While 
Father  Lyons  writes  of  some  interesting 
spots  in  Ireland,  he  unfortunately  ne- 
glects two  of  the  country's  more  beauti- 
ful counties:  Leitrim  and  Sligo.  I  do  not 
mean  to  sound  prejudiced,  but  even  be- 
fore I  first  saw  them  I  knew  they  were 
the  best  spots  in  the  Emerald  Isle;  my 
mother  and  father,  who  were  bom  in 
these  counties  told  me  so. 

Under     the     permission     heretofore 
unanimously  granted  me.  I  include  the 
article  written  by  Father  Lyons: 
A  Trip  to  Ireland 
(By  Father  Daniel  Lyons) 
March  17,  the  Peast  of  St.  Patrick,  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  plan  a  trip  to  Ireland. 
Take  It  from  one  who  studied  there  for  four 
years:    It  Is  the  friendliest  country   in  the 
world.  There  is  no  language  barrier,  and  ask- 
ing for  direcUons  Is  like  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. The  weather  Is  refreshing,  the  peo- 
ple are  delightful,  and  every  nook  and  corner 
is  as  pretty  as  a  park.  In  other  countries  you 
tour;  in  Ireland  you  visit. 

Start  at  Shannon  and  drive  to  Klllarney 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kerry,  where  they  never 
answer  your  question  but  ask  you  another. 
Kerry,  where  the  mountains  laugh,  weep,  and 
weave  their  spells.  Kerry,  where  they  had  so 
much  land  they  "put  it  in  hapes." 

Klllarney,  said  Austin,  "has  all  the  world 
over  no  superior."  Queen  Victoria  called  It 
"fairyland."  Wrote  Wordsworth:  "In  point 
of  scenery  this  Is  the  finest  porUon  of  the 
British   Isles."   Lord   Macaulay   added:    "The 
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gem  of  Klllamey.  not  a  reflex  of  heaven,  but 
a  bit  of  heaven  Itaelf." 

Be  sure  to  drive  around  the  Ring  of  Kerry, 
through  Kenmare.  Lunch  at  WatervlUe.  Visit 
Cahirclveen,  the  former  home  of  Daniel 
O'Connell.  who  won  emancipation  for  the 
Cat'.'.olics  See  Dingle  B.iy  and  CastlemaJne. 
You  V  i\\  see  why  E.  V.  Morton  referred  to 
"the  enchanted  hills  of  Kerry,  as  the  eve- 
ning turns  them  purple. " 

Klllarney  is  the  ideal  place  for  strolling, 
golfing,  boating,  sightseeing  or  just  pl.iln 
resting.  Muckross  Abbey  (1348  A.D.)  Is  there. 
So  Is  Ross  Castle,  where  Tennyson  wrote 
"The  splendor  falls  on  oastle  walls.  .  .  ." 
Wrote  Macaulay:  "The  myrtle  In  Kerry  loves 
the  soil.  The  turf  Is  of  a  livelier  hue  than 
elsewhere.  The  hills  glow  with  a  richer  pur- 
ple. ...  I  never  In  my  Ufe  saw  anything 
more  beautiful." 

Drive  on  to  Cork  City  via  Glengarlff,  Ban- 
try  Bay.  Sklbbereen,  Bandon  and  Klnsale. 
The  sights  are  as  pretty  as  they  are  Inter- 


esting. "You  can  set  God  In  every  turn  of 
the  road  In  west  Cork,"  say  the  people.  So 
you  can,  for  He  Is  "nearer  than  the  doer." 

The  city  of  Cork  was  fouv.ded  in  the  8*h 
century  by  St  Flnbarr.  All  extroverts,  Cork- 
onlans"  are  sly  of  wit  but  their  hearts  are 
warm.  When  I  asked  a  f.irmer  in  Macroom 
how  come  there  were  no  Jesuits  in  Cork,  he 
replied:  "We  attribute  tiiat  to  the  power  oi 
prayer." 

Drive  to  Cobh,  then  north  to  kiss  the  Blar- 
ney Stono.  CUodhiia.  queen  of  the  fairies, 
gave  It  to  Cormac:  "Kiss  it,"  she  said,  "and 
you'll  never  want  fo;-  words."  No  one  who 
kissed  It  ever  has.  Drive  on  to  Youghal,  where 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  mayor  In  1588.  Visit 
the  famous  Cistercian  Abbey  at  Mount  Mel- 
lary.  Then  on  to  Waterford  and  the  cut-glass 
factory. 

Visit  Tlpperary  and  Wexford,  birthplace 
of  Commodore  Barry,  father  of  the  American 
Navy.  Be  sure  to  see  Glendalough,  with  Its 
seven   monastic   ruins,   where   thousaiids   of 


Irish  youths  were  trained  as  missionaries  to 
tiie  Continent. 

Don't  forget  Dublin,  which  Morton  de- 
scribed as  "an  aristocrat  among  cities,  with 
an  easy  manner  and  a  fine  air  of  unstudied 
elegance."  Added  Lynn  Doyle:  "Dublin  is 
easy  to  live  In.  If  there  Is  a  pleasanter  place 
In  the  world  post  me  a  ticket."  Visit  Galway 
Bay  and  watch  the  sun  sinking  in  the  west, 
filling  the  sky  with  brilliant  gold. 

Drive  on  to  County  Mayo,  which  furnished 
America's  first  Cardinal,  a  mayor  of  New 
York,  and  the  father  of  the  Argentine  Navy. 
See  the  Belleek  factory  and  press  on  to  Don- 
egal, where  the  air  is  so  salubrious  that  no 
one  ever  dies,  they  say,  "except  the  doctors, 
and  they  die  of  poverty." 

They  are  good  people  in  Ireland,  and  none 
have  been  stauncher  to  the  one  true  Faith. 
Nor  has  any  country  In  this  century  supplied 
more  missionaries  to  the  waiting  world 
There  is  not  a  mean  man  among  them.  But 
be  careful;  they'll  steal  your  heart  awayl 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of  good  courage 
and  He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart: 
wait,  I  scy.  on  the  Lord. — Psalms  27:14. 

Our  Father  God,  we  come  to  Thee, 
troubled  about  the  tensions  of  these 
times,  fearful  about  the  future,  and  with 
a  deep  concern  about  our  Nation  and  our 
world.  As  we  endeavor  to  do  our  work 
and  play  our  part  during  these  days  of 
destiny,  we  bow  at  the  altar  of  prayer 
seeking  the  guidance  of  Thy  wise  spirit. 

"God  of  the  strong,  God  of  the  weak. 
Lord  of  all  lands  and  our  own  land, 
Light  of  all  souls:  from  Thee  we  seek 
Light  from  Thy  light,  strength  from 
Thy  hand." 

Thus  empowered  and  sustained  may 
we  enter  upon  the  labors  of  this  day  with 
souls  restored  and  spirits  renewed. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  favor  and 
by  Thy  grace  enable  us  to  lead  our  peo- 
ple in  the  patlis  of  righteousness  for  Thy 
name's  sake.  Amen. 


Green.  Ores? 

tandgrebe 

Rostenkowsk! 

Green.  Pa. 

McCulloch 

Rousselot 

Halpem 

Macdonald. 

Scheuer 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Mass. 

Skubltz 

Hawkins 

Madden 

Stelger.  Wi.s. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Mink 

Stuckey 

Hogan 

Rhodes 

Wilson.  Bob 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roberts 

Wright 

Kyi 

Rosenthal 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


prolonging  the  proceedings  here  today 
when  we  have  come  in  early  for  the  pur- 
poses of  considering  an  alleged  interna- 
tional emergency.  However,  I  do  want 
to  serve  notice  on  all  concerned  that  if 
we  are  going  to  have  violations  of  the 
public  trust,  indeed,  of  legislative  pro- 
gram hereafter  by  any  act  of  chicanery 
which  involves  renegation  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  last  Congress  and  the  law 
of  the  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  given 
word — there  will  be  objection  per  se.  if 
not  obstruction  per  se. 


THE  JOURNAL 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman  let 
the  Chair  announce  the  approval  of  the 
Journal? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist  on  my 
point  of  order  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  insists  on  his  pralnt  of  order, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  no  quonmi  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  24] 

Alexander  Buchanan  Dlggs 

Anderson,  Clarir  D^rn 

Tenn.  Clay  Dowdy 

Ashley  Conable  Edwards,  La. 

BadUlo  Crane  Praser 

Baker  Davis,  Ga.  Gallagher 

Blaggl  Dent  Goldwster 

Blatnlk  Devlno  Gray 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  often 
been  said  by  those  far  wiser  than  I,  that 
a  politician's  word  is  his  greatest  asset. 
I  am  sure  this  applies  equally  to  elected 
public  oflQcials.  I  full  well  understand  the 
apologies  that  were  issued  for  "the 
leadership"  here  yesterday,  referring  to 
the  promise  last  Thursday  of  no  legisla- 
tive business;  to  fact,  the  statement  was 
that  on  Monday  and  on  Tuesday  those 
could  be  absent  for  other  business,  who 
would  not  attend  the  pro  forma  meetings. 

I  hold  here  in  my  hand  those  commit- 
ments. To  involve  the  leadership,  in  addi- 
tion to  breaking  the  word,  indicates  some 
question  of  the  quality  of  leadership  and 
the  planning  program  that  we  must  ex- 
pect hereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  intention  of 


ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON  TUESDAY 
LAST 

I  Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  reVise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  and  myself,  discussed 
this  matter.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri is  correct.  He  did  ask  me  specifically 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday  and  I  replied  categori- 
cally that  there  would  not  be  business 

I  said  on  yesterday,  and  I  repeat  today, 
that  my  office  as  late  as  11:45  on  Tues- 
day was  telling  people  there  would  be 
no  votes. 

I  went  to  the  late  Whitney  Young's 
funeral.  There  I  saw  the  minority  leader. 
He  asked  me  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
on  Tuesday  whether  there  would  be  a 
vote  and  I  told  him  "No."  We  both  missed 
the  votes. 

It  was  a  matter  over  which  I  had 
no  control.  I  again  say  what  I  said  yes- 
terday, I  did  not  think  the  matter  was  of 
any  special  urgency  to  require  a  vote  on 
Tuesday.  I  am  sorry  It  happened  and  I 
apologize  to  the  membership  that  it  hap- 
pened. 

THE  SST  AND  MASS  TRANSIT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
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House  votes  on  whether  to  approve  funds 
for  the  continued  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport  while  each  day 
Americans  struggle  to  get  to  work  and 
back  home  again  in  slow  and  inadequate 
transportation  facilities. 

A  number  of  Members  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  environmental  hazards 
of  the  SST,  and  I  share  these  concerns. 
but  I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on 
the  need  to  turn  down  the  request  lor 
SST  funds  and  reallocate  these  moneys 
to  mass  transit. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  a  5-year 
urban  mass  transportation  assistance 
program  to  expand  the  Federal  role  in 
mass  transit  development.  For  fiscal  year 
1971  the  Congress  has  appropriated  $214 
million  and  authorized  $600  million  in 
commitments  under  the  new  contract  au- 
thority financing  mechanism  whereby 
the  Department  of  Transportation  can 
enter  into  long-term  obligations  that  will 
be  met  with  cash  in  later  years.  This  long- 
term  guaranteed  funding  Is  very  impor- 
tant to  our  cities  that  require,  before  en- 
tering into  any  large  project,  a  commit- 
ment that  Federal  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

According  to  studies  conducted  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  some  $35 
billion  will  be  needed  to  meet  mass 
transit  capital  requirements  during  this 
decade.  This  suggests  how  minimal  the 
$3.1  billion  5-year  program  enacted  by 
the  Congress  is. 

Despite  the  modest  commitment  made 
by  the  Congress,  however,  the  President, 
in  the  program's  very  first  year,  has  cut 
back  tiie  level  of  commitments  by  one- 
third— from  $600  to  $400  million.  This 
wa?  one  of  the  President's  spending  re- 
du'.lion  cuts.  I  would  respectfully  submit, 
however,  that  in  the  long  run  this  will 
prove  to  be  very  poor  economy.  It  Just 
delays  for  another  year  the  commence- 
ment of  $200  million  worth  of  public 
transportation  improvements  so  desper- 
ately needed  while  billions  of  man-hours 
continue  to  be  lost  in  traffic  delays  and 
construction  costs  mount  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  a  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  actual 
dollars  provided,  more  money  has  been 
recommended  for  the  construction  of  two 
SST  prototypes  than  for  the  entire  coun- 
try's mass  transit  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  priorities  when  our  budget  allo- 
cates more  money  for  the  development 
of  a  plane  to  shorten  the  trip  to  Europe 
for  vacationers  and  a  few  businessmen 
than  for  the  improvement  of  public 
transportation.  The  $214  million  was  ap- 
propriated in  the  1970  appropriations  bill 
in  forward  funding  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program  in  fiscal  year 
1971;  then,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1970  was  passed 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $80  million  for  this  fiscal  year.  And 
yet,  the  President's  budget  calls  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  only  $15 
million  bringing  the  total  mass  transit 
budget  to  $229  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  $134  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  SST  be  struck 
from  today's  bill,  and  that  the  President 
take  the  opportunity  to  redirect  these 
funds  into  mass  transit  development.  The 
investment  of  these  funds  in  mass  transit 
will  benefit  many  more  people — including 


those  who  fly,  but  have  to  utilize  some 
form  of  ground  transportation  to  com- 
plete their  journey. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  3 
minute.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  ill- 
ness I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
se.ssion  of  the  House  on  March  16,  and 
missed  two  rollcall  votes.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  20  and  "yea"  on 
roUcaU  No.  21. 


I  am  quite  upset  that  I  missed  a  vital 
vote.  I  hope  that  the  leadership  can  or- 
ganize itself  better  in  the  future  so  that 
tills  sort  of  thing  does  not  happen  any 
more. 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  70,  the  social  security  conference  re- 
port. Indeed,  I  believe  that  just  a  10- 
percent  increase  is  inadequate  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  dependent  upon 
social  security  payments  as  their  pri- 
mary source  of  income,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  congress  can  act  to  raise  these 
benefits — and  broaden  overall  social  se- 
curity programs — even  more  during  the 
coming  months. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  VOTE 

I  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Ml'.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  vote  on  the  10-percent  increase  in 
scicial  security  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  16,  in  my  absence.  Only  that 
morning  I  had  been  assured  there  would 
be  no  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and, 
therefore.  I  felt  I  could  serve  my  constit- 
uents best  by  remaining  in  my  Phila- 
delphia office  to  meet  with  them  person- 
aUy. 

I  do  want  to  state  emphatically  that  I 
am  very  interested  in  a  sizable  increase 
in  social  security  payments,  and  on 
March  10  I  introduced  H.R.  5811.  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  by  15  percent.  On  the 
same  day  I  made  a  statement  in  the 
Record  explaining  this  legislation.  This 
statement  appears  on  page  5895  in  the 
Record. 

You  may  be  assured  I  would  have 
actively  supported  the  10-percent  in- 
crease on  March  16  had  I  been  here  as 
I  believe  our  social  security  annuitants 
have  worked  hard  and  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  comfortable  security  in  their 
older  years.  Therefore,  I  am  planning  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
in  raising  the  increase  from  10  to  15 
percent  as  outlined  in  my  biU.  H.R.  5811. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  EILBERG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  Tuesday.  March  16. 
and  was  thus  unable  to  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H.R.  4690. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  increasing  social  seciu-ity 
benefits  by  10  percent,  retroactive  to 
last  January. 

Additionally.  I  look  forward  to  this 
House  soon  having  the  opportunity  of 
raising  benefits  another  5  percent,  pro- 
viding a  minimum  monthly  payment 
of  $100,  increasing  the  outside  earn- 
ings limitation  to  $2,400  and  pro- 
■viding  coverage  for  prescription  drugs 
through  medicare.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
win  soon  complete  its  further  delibera- 
tions on  matters  afllecting  senior  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  commitment  of  this  House  must 
be  absolute  in  assuring  economic  justice 
to  himdreds  of  thousands  of  older 
Americans  who  have  worked  all  their 
lives  to  contribute  toward  a  letter  coun- 
try. I  pledge  my  unstinting  support  in 
this  effort. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  VOTE 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  voted  Tuesday  to  increase  social 
security  payments  I  was  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kans..  meeting  with  Army  officials 
and  black  inmates  of  the  stockade  there. 
I  arranged  the  meetings  in  Kansas,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  problems  of  the 
black  prisoners  there  warranted  my  per- 
sonal attention,  and  after  these  meet- 
ings, I  think  that  progress  is  being  made 
in  improving  communications  between 
the  Military  Establishment  and  the  in- 
mates. 

Of  course,  when  I  made  my  plans,  the 
leadership  had  announced  there  would 
be  no  business  to  come  before  the  House 
on  Tuesday.  I  must  admit  it  was  a  shock 
to  be  in  Kansas  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
hear  on  the  radio  news  of  the  House 
taking  a  major  vote. 


CERTAIN  FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  fH.J.  Res. 
468)  making  certain  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrTTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res,  468).  with  Mr.  Price  of  E- 
linois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1,  commencing  on  page 
1,  line  1,  to  line  6,  page  2  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Under  the  rule,  no  amendments  except 
committee  amendments  were  in  order  to 
section  1,  and  the  Chair  had  asked  the 
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chairman  of  the  committee  whether  there 
were  any  committee  amendment^:,  and 
the  Chair  was  informed  that  tliere  were 
no  amendments. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  During  ttie  period  from  March  30, 
1B71,  activities  under  the  appropriation 
"Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft  Development"  may 
be  conducted  at  a  rate  for  operations  not 
exceeding  $289,965,000,  but  otherwise  to  the 
extent  and  In  the  manner  provided  for  In 
the  bill  (H.R.  17755,  Nlnety-flrst  Congress)  as 
modified  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  December  15,  1970. 

Mr.  McFALXi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
discuss  with  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  the  procedure  that 
we  may  be  able  to  follow  in  order  to 
get  to  an  expeditious  conclusion  of  the 
matter  before  this  body. 

As  I  view  the  procedure  at  this  moment 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
will  be  recognized  next  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  motion  to  strike  out  section  2. 
This  Is  probably  the  only  amendment 
which  will  come  before  the  Committee. 
It  will  present  to  the  House  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  go  forward 
with  the  SST. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  would  like  to  proceed  for  the  us- 
ual 5  minutes,  and  then  he  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  5 
minutes,  so  that  he  will  have  10  min- 
utes in  order  to  present  his  amendment. 

Then  I  will  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  another  5  minutes,  if  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  reply.  At  that  point 
we  will  then  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
some  kind  of  time  limitation.  We  would 
propose  that  all  Members  who  wish  to 
speak  on  the  amendment  to  please  rise 
and  we  will  count  the  number  of  people 
who  want  to  talk  and  multiply  that  by  5, 
so  that  everyone  will  have  5  minutes  to 
talk.  We  do  not  want  to  cut  off  debate  on 
anyone,  but  we  want  to  arrive  at  some 
expeditious  way  to  conclude  this  matter. 

Then,  presumably,  there  will  be  a  re- 
corded teller  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  dis- 
cussed this  procedure  with  me  before  he 
spoke,  and  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
our  side  with  regard  to  the  procedure.  I 
imagine  some  Members  may  have  some 
other  feelings  on  it,  but  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  on  this  side,  it  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Of  course,  at  the  time 
when  unanimous  consent  is  asked,  every- 
one in  the  House  will  have  to  agree.  If 
the  situation  is  changed  at  that  time, 
then  we  will  just  have  to  see  what  other 
alternative  might  be  acceptable.  But  this 
is  the  suggested  procedure  that  we  have 
in  mind  after  discussion  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MK.     TATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 


2,  line  7,  strike  ou:  section  2  and  renumber 
•-be  following  section 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Yates 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes  and  was  granted  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
has  come  to  vote  on  the  SST.  There  are 
five  reai,ons  why  I  believe  the  appropria- 
tiOivs  lor  the  SST  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

If  Members  would  permit  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  to  present  his  arguments 
with  a  certain  amount  of  solicitude,  per- 
haps we  would  get  this  matter  concluded 
much  more  expeditiou.sly  than  otherwise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
1.S  well  taken.  The  Committee  will  be  in 
order. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Yates  I  will  proceed. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
reason  is  the  enormous  expense  of  the 
SST  program.  The  prototype  stage  in 
itself  will  cost  "only" — and  I  put  that  in 
quotes — "only  $1'2  billion."  But  this  is 
only  the  first  step  in  this  huge  outlay  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  After  the  proto- 
types are  completed,  there  still  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  expended  before  the  first 
commercial  SST  can  be  turned  out 
another  $3  to  $4  billion. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
even  if  the  proponents  say  that  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Government  will  end 
with  the  prototype  stage,  that  Boeing 
will  be  back — and  the  contractors  will  be 
back,  to  request  funds  from  the  Gov- 
ernment with  which  to  complete  the 
commercial  plane.  Where  else  can  the 
contractors  go  to  get  it?  You  know  very 
well  the  financial  conditions  of  the  aero- 
space and  airline  industries  today.  They 
are  in  worse  condition  that  they  have 
ever  been  in  their  history.  Where  can 
Boeing  and  General  Electric  get  their 
funds?  They  must  do  it  not  5  or  6  year.s 
hence — when  some  ai-gue  that  there  will 
be  a  recovery  of  those  industries — but  al- 
most immediately.  Time  is  hard  upon 
them.  They  must  finance  the  later  stages 
during  the  prototype  flight  phase — and 
the  prototype  is  scheduled  to  fly  in 
March  1973. 

There  are  those  who  say  about  this 
program  , "Well,  we  have  gone  so  far,  why 
do  we  not  put  another  couple  of  million 
dollars  into  it  in  order  to  get  the  proto- 
type?" Surely,  those  who  make  that 
argument  will  be  back  to  the  Congress 
after  the  prototype  stage  to  make  the 
same  argument:  "We  have  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  the  prototypes.  How  can  we  stop 
now?  We  must  help  Boeing  raise  the  ad- 
ditional amoimt  of  money  so  that  we  can 
have  the  commercial  version  of  the 
plane." 

Aircraft  production  is  a  quagmire.  We 
learned  that  from  the  C-5A:  we  learned 
it  from  other  aircraft  programs.  What 
makes  us  think  that  the  SST  will  have 
a  different  fate  than  the  C-5A  or,  a  dif- 
ferent fate  than  the  Concorde — the  Con- 
corde, which  originally  started  out  with 
a  limitation  of  $400  million  for  its  pro- 
duction and  development,  and  now  finds 
its  cost  escalating  to  above  $2  billion?  Are 
our  aircraft  manufacturers  so  much  bet- 
ter versed  in  costs  and  techniques  than 
the  French  and  the  British  that  they  can 


avoid  escalations  in  costs  in  this  new  and 
untried  field? 

The  second  reason  we  oppo.se  thii,  ap- 
propriation, Mr.  Chairman,  is  tiiat  it  is 
an  appropriation  of  public  money  for  a 
private  purpose.  Yes;  we  do  call  upon  the 
taxpayers  and  ask  for  their  funds  to 
build  military  planes.  But  we  own  those 
military  planes.  We  need  those  planes  for 
national  defense.  The  SST  is  not  in  that 
category.  The  SST  will  not  belong  to 
the  United  States.  The  SST  will  belong 
to  Boeing.  The  prototypes  will  belong  to 
Boeing.  There  is  a  substantial  difference 
between  appropriating  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  producing  mili- 
tary  craft  and  producing  and  develop- 
ing a  commercial  plane  for  a  private 
companv.  And  ;hat  is  exactly  what  this 
program  is  about. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  this 
plane.  They  do  not  want  their  money  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Every  poll  in  the 
country  shows  that  Americans,  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  are  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment financing  of  the  SST.  and  I  say 
outside  of  Seattle  and  Cincinnati 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  prefer  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  What  is  the 
gentleman's  estimate  of  the  percentage 
of  the  American  population  that  would 
have  the  ability  to  afford  a  ride  in  this 
proposed  plane?  Would  it  be  more  than 
1  or  2  percent? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  coming  to  that  point. 
If  the  American  people  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  appropriation  as 
they  do  on  school  bond  issues,  what  do 
you  think  the  fate  of  this  program  would 
be?  Obviously,  it  would  be  turned  down 
overwhelmingly.  On  the  point  that  is 
raised  so  cogently  by  my  friend  from 
Maryland,  the  ironical  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  that  only  3  percent  of  the  ta.\- 
payers  who  are  financing  this  plane  will 
use  it.  I  say  3  percent.  How  do  I  arrive  at 
that  percentage?  Today  only  10  percent 
of  American  air  travelers  fly  interna- 
tionally. About  one-third  of  those  who  fly 
internationally  fly  first  class.  The  SST 
will  have  a  fare  that  is  higher  than  the 
first-class  fare  of  supersonic  jets.  If 
American  taxpayers  are  not  willing  to 
pay  a  first-class  fare  to  fly  overseas,  what 
makes  you  think  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  a  superfare  to  fly  overseas? 
The  only  ones  who  use  the  plane  will  be 
business  executives  who  can  charge  their 
travel  off  as  a  business  expense. 

Why  should  this  House  vote  American 
tax  dollars  against  their  owners'  will  for 
a  frivolous  purpose  for  the  beneflt  of  a 
few  well-heeled  travelers? 

The  third  reason  that  we  oppos"  the 
plane  is  because  of  the  possibility  of  pol- 
luting the  envirorunent.  Proponents  of 
the  SST  keep  feeding  us  soothing  syrup. 
They  tell  us  not  to  worry  that  the  en- 
virormient  issue  has  been  dissipated.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington,  my  good 
friend,  last  night  said,  "The  environ- 
mental bubble  has  been  burst."  Nothing 
is  farther  from  the  truth. 

They  take  the  position  that  an  en- 
vironmental committee  of  scientists  has 
been  organized  by  Mr.  Magruder  and 
will  report  in  2  or  2' 2  years  about  the 
results  of  their  investigation.  Only  then 
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will  WP  know,  although  I  must  say  I  am 
concerned  that  the  research  team  is 
headed  by  a  scientist  who  told  our  com- 
mittee he  was  95  percent  sure  of  what 
the  results  will  be.  We  ought  to  have  to- 
tallv  open  minds  for  this  project. 

Aeain  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  true.  The  scientists  are  still  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  effect  of  fleets 
of  SST's  flying  at  stratospheric  levels. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  polluting  that 
atmosphere  and  the  result  of  that  pollu- 
tion tKing  felt  upon  this  earth. 

They  say,  second,  that  noise  pollution 
has  been  dissipated — and  that,  too,  is  not 
true.  There  is  on  the  drafting  board  a 
design  for  a  new  engine  which  will  not 
be  in  the  prototype,  but  will  be  in  the 
production  version  of  the  plane,  in  the 
event  that  can  be  financed.  This  is  a  new 
engine  that  is  supposed  to  reduce  the 
sideline  noise  to  a  level  the  FAA  has 
established  for  subsonic  jets  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  that,  too,  is  in  the  future  and 
is  only  a  hope  at  the  present  time.  That 
is  why  I  say  the  environment  issue  is 
still  very  much  with  us  and  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Also,  much  has  been  said  that  the  age 
of  the  SST  is  upon  us.  that  if  the  SST 
does  not  fly  under  the  American  flag,  it 
will  fly  imder  a  foreign  flag.  They  speak 
about  the  Concorde  and  about  the  Rus- 
sian Tupolev.  I  do  not  know  what  the  in- 
formation is  about  the  Tupolev.  Our  com- 
mittee has  little  information  about  the 
Tupolev  at  all,  and  we  had  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony.  We  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  except  what  the  Russians 
have  said  about  it,  and  what  the  Russians 
have  said  about  the  speed  of  it  is  that  it 
flew  at  mach  2.  The  fact  is,  however,  no 
country  in  the  world  has  yet  bought  a 
Russian  plane.  No  country  is  willing  to 
take   the   chance  of  buying   a  Russian 
plane  and  then  trying  to  get  spare  parts. 
Insofar  as  the  Corcorde  is  concerned, 
that  is  no  threat.  Most  Members  have 
read  a  few  weeks  ago  about  the  comment 
of  a  BOAC  official,  a  sad  comment,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  operating  costs 
of  the  Concorde  are  twice  those  of  the 
747.  What  airline  executive  in  his  right 
mind  would  buy  a  Concorde  that  has 
twice  the  operating  costs  of  an  American 
747? 

Further  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
March  29  of  this  month,  less  than  2  weeks 
from  now,  executives  of  the  British  and 
French  companies  building  the  Con- 
corde will  meet — will  meet — in  order  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  continue  pro- 
duction of  the  Concorde. 

Finally,  we  are  opposed  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  SST  because  we  consider 
that  the  money  being  allocated  from  the 
very  restricted  number  of  Federal  dol- 
lars in  the  budget  could  be  used  for  much 
more  vital  purposes.  Almost  every  ap- 
propriation in  the  budget  without  excep- 
tion has  been  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yates  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  YATES.  But  the  SST  program  has 
not  been  cut.  It  receives  its  full  amount. 
School  funds  have  been  cut.  Health  funds 
have  been  cut.  Hospital  funds  have  been 
cut.  Antipollution  funds  have  been  cut. 


Mass  transit  funds  have  been  frozen. 
Funds  lor  air  navigation  and  equipment 
for  airports  that  could  go  to  relieve  traffic 
congestion  which  plagues  air  travelers 
today  have  been  cut.  Housing  funds  have 
been  cut.  But  not  the  SST,  which  flies 
on  at  supersonic  speeds  fully  fimded. 

Why  the  rush?  Why  should  the  SST 
be  a  sacred  cow  that  cannot  be  touched? 
Why  does  the  SST  deserve  a  higher  pri- 
ority than  all  the  other  programs  that 
touch  the  Uves  of  the  American  people 
much  more  vitally  than  does  this  air- 
craft? 

I  submit  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  appropriation  should  be  defeated.  I 
urge  the  House  to  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  the 
gentleman  say  sometliing  about  nobody 
in  his  right  mind  would  fly  the  747  if 
he  could  fly  the  Concorde.  I  have  flown 
in  a  747,  and  I  think  I  am  in  my  right 
mind. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
no  executive  in  his  right  mind  would  buy 
the  Concorde  if  he  could  buy  the  747. 
I  fly  the  747. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Springer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  all  that  has  been  said  yesterday 
and  today  with  reference  to  the  SST. 

Back  in  1963  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  conducted 
extensive  hearings  for  several  days  ex- 
tending far  into  the  night  on  all  of  the 
problems  with  reference  to  the  SST. 

There  are  many  here  today  who  seem 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  flying 
at  supersonic  speeds  is  something  new. 
The  Air  Force  has  been  flying  not  hun- 
dreds but  thousands  of  flights  in  the  last 
18  years  over  the  United  States.  Exten- 
sive tests  have  been  had  by  our  experi- 
mental laboratory  in  Oklahoma  City  im- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  At  the  time  of  our 
hearings,  the  problems  of  the  SST  had 
been  studied  no  end. 

In  1963,  where  were  all  of  these  peo- 
ple who  are  today  objecting  to  the  SST? 
If  there  were  substantial  objections, 
those  should  have  been  voiced  years  ago 
and  the  project  should  have  been  stopped 
if  those  objections  were  justified.  There 
may  have  been  those  who  were  against 
the  SST  before  2  years  ago.  If  they 
were,  they  had  not  been  registered  with 
our  committee.  The  first  time  I  heard 
any  objection  to  this  matter  was  2  years 
ago  which  was  roughly  6  years  after 
our  hearings  and  the  start  of  the  SST.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  are  now 
making  objections  are  not  only  7  years 
late,  but  are  also  $1.1  billion  late.  The 
cost  of  producing  the  prototype  is  esti- 
mated at  $1.3  billion.  We  have  spent  ap- 
proximately that  figure  up  to  now.  Even 
if  we  stop  the  SST  today,  there  would 
be  an  additional  $115  million  necessary 
to  close  up  present  operations.  This  sim- 
ply means  that  we  would  have  plowed 


over  a  billion  dollars  down  a  rathole 
v.hcn  the  program  could  be  completed 
for  approximately  $1.3  billion. 

I  am  never  one  who  has  criticized  the 
loss  of  the  horse  because  someone  did 
not  close  the  barn  door.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  this  matter  has  been  open 
since  1963  and  suddenly  the  complaints 
only  arose  some  24  months  ago,  that  those 
who  are  opposing  the  project  have  cer- 
tainly been  lacking  in  diligence.  Person- 
ally, I  am  not  trying  to  change  anyone's 
opinion  with  reference  as  to  how  he  be- 
lieves he  should  conscientiously  vote.  I 
just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  those  who 
are  in  doubt  will  have  some  background 
of  how  this  whole  matter  originated  and 
was  studied  extensively  in  the  begirming. 
If  you  will  go  back  and  read  the  appro- 
priations hearings  and  also  the  vote  on 
this  matter,  insofar  as  I  can  find  in  the 
record,  nothing  was  raised  substantially 
as  an  objection  until  2  years  ago. 

When  our  committee  had  hearings  on 
this  matter,  the  problem  with  which  we 
were  greatly  concerned  was  the  recov- 
erable costs.  We  had  about  every  cast 
accoimtant  and  everyone  connected 
with  the  progrsun  before  us  in  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  were  going  to  be  able  to  get  back 
the  cost  plus  a  reasonable  rate  of  in- 
terest. At  that  time,  I  stated  I  would 
not  support  the  program  unless  evi- 
dence to  that  effect  was  presented  to 
the  committee.  From  the  hearings  that 
were  conducted,  it  was  my  feeling  that 
there  would  be  a  recovery  of  the  costs 
plus  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  I 
do  not  beheve  that  the  committee  itself 
would  have  considered  the  project  fur- 
ther unless  the  members  in  their  own 
minds  were  convinced  of  that  particu- 
lar fact. 

The  question  has  "been  raised  on  the 
floor  as  to  why  private  capital  could  not 
do  the  job.  Mr.  Bow,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  I,  together 
presented  to  President  Johnson  a  plan 
for   private   funding    through    Grovern- 
ment  guaranteed  bonds.  The  bonds,  al- 
though guaranteed  by  the  Government, 
would  be  sold  to  the  public.  There  would 
not  have   been   any   public   appropria- 
tions  or  financial  problems  insofar  as 
the    Federal     Goverrmient     was     con- 
cerned   except    in    guaranteeing    the 
bonds.  The  company  which  offered  to 
finance  it  was  convinced  that  it  was  a 
project  which  would  pay  off. .And  it  was 
their  feeling  that  it  could  be  done  in 
that  maimer.  I  will  admit  that  President 
Johnson  did  give  it  thoughtful  consid- 
eration but  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  WEis  inadvisable  to  change  the  policy 
since  the  project  had  been  underway 
for  some  3  years.  I  want  it  to  be  known 
that  I  am  not  in  any  way  critical  of 
President  Johnson's  choice  which  was 
based  upon  the  advice  he  had  from  his 
own  advisers.  They  thought  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  change  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  progrtmi  3  years  after  start- 
ing. I  merely  point  this  out  to  the  House 
that  there  was  a  plan  presented  to  do 
this  through  some  kind  of  private  en- 
terprise effort  in  connection   with  the 
Grovemment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  has  happened  since  1963  has  es- 
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caped  the  notice  of  the  House  and  the 
purpose  of  my  presentation  of  these 
facts  is  to  give  the  background  from  the 
beginning. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  hearings  were 
over  and  before  the  committee  could 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  au- 
thorization, the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation was  created.  Under  the  lan- 
gTiage  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation regulations  smd  policies,  their 
legal  counsel  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  necessar\'  to  have  the 
authorization  of  either  the  House  or 
Senate  Commerce  Committees.  On  the 
advice  of  the  legal  counsel,  the  Secre- 
tary* could  go  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  seek  the  necessary 
funds.  However,  I  am  advised  that  there 
were  rather  extensive  hearings  on  the 
SST  each  year  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  There  certainly 
were  complete  hearings  this  year.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  hearings  which  run 
into  several  hundred  pages  over  weeks 
of  time.  I  v/ould  suggest  that  if  there 
is  doubt  in  anyone's  mind,  that  they 
read  those  hearings  and  determine  the 
witnesses  they  choose  to  believe  as  being 
most  thoughtful  and  reliable  in  deter- 
mining how  they  should  vote  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McFall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  about  the 
debate  yesterday  which  many  were  un- 
able to  hear  because  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Day  celebrations  was  the  emphasis  upon 
the  economics  of  the  SST.  Many  would 
have  thought  earlier  that  the  emphasis 
would  have  been  upon  the  environment. 
During  the  4  days  of  open  hearings  in 
the  subcommittee  much  information  was 
provided  that  addressed  the  issue  of  the 
environment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  says  there  are  some  problems  yet 
to  be  solved.  Yes,  but  there  are  some  that 
the  scientists  believe  can  be  easily  solved. 
The  main  one  has  already  been  taken 
care  of.  They  have  designed  a  modified 
engine  that  will  meet  the  noise  require- 
ments of  FAR-36  which  wUl  make  a 
quieter  airplane  than  the  present  large 
subsonic  jets  which  fly  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  talking 
about  Is  not  an  emotional  matter  of  de- 
i;troylng  the  environment  with  techno- 
logical progress.  I  think  this  has  been  our 
problem  In  the  past.  People  in  the  United 
States  want  to  see  progress  but  they  do 
not  want  to  see  this  technological  prog- 
ress destroy  the  environment  In  which 
we  live.  I  think  we  have  put  these  fears 
to  rest.  So,  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  a  matter  of  economics.  Now  we 
can  deal  with  the  same  kind  of  problem 
we  have  on  this  floor  nearly  every  day. 

There  are  economists  who  say  we 
should  not  build  this  airplane.  There  are 
other  economists  who  say  we  should. 
There  has  been  over  $1  million  in  studies 
on  the  future  market  for  the  SST.  a 
market  which  will  be  for  the  1980's.  Re- 


member we  are  building  an  airplane  for 
the  1980's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  thing  is 
that  we  decided  over  7  years  ago  to  go 
ahead  with  this  program.  When  the  late 
John  Kennedy  was  the  President,  he  rec- 
ommended that  we  go  ahead  and  build 
the  supersonic  transport  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  essential  for  traiis- 
portation  in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man when  I  have  finished  my  general 
statement. 

President  Kennedy  also  recommended 
that  we  go  to  the  moon — and  we  have.  I 
did  not  think  we  could  at  the  time,  but  I 
said  if  the  recommendation  is  that  we 
should  go  to  the  moon,  I  am  willing  to 
try — and  we  have  succeeded.  And  I 
believe  we  can  build  a  supersonic  trans- 
port and  succeed.  We  are  buOding  a 
supersonic  transport  that  will  be  a 
productive  airplane  for  the  1980  s. 

The  point  is  made  that  this  is  only  the 
first  step,  and  they  will  be  back  here  for 
production  funds.  Well,  production 
financing  is  a  matter  to  be  determined 
later.  We  have  letters  from  banks  in- 
dicating that  they  would  be  interested  in 
private  financing  of  the  production 
plane.  This  will  be  considered  by  this 
body  in  further  debate.  But  I  would  point 
out  to  you  that  the  private  sector  and 
the  taxpayers  will  have  $1.11  billion  put 
into  this  by  March  30.  It  will  cost  us  an- 
other $119  million  to  stop  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  wiU  have  less  than  $350 
million  to  go  after  this  fiscal  year. 

When  we  get  through  with  develop- 
ment, we  will  own  about  90  percent  of 
these  Eiirplanes,  and  Boeing  will  own 
about  10  percent — contrary  to  the  state- 
ments made  here  on  the  floor  that  Boeing 
will  own  it  all.  We  will  own  90  percent 
and  we  will  have  the  option  on  what  to 
do  with  them. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
only  a  few  people  will  fly  in  the  airplane. 
Well,  over  6  million  Americans,  secre- 
taries and  others,  fly  overseas.  A  large 
percent  of  the  overseas  flying  is  to 
Australia,  to  the  Far  East,  and  to  Europe. 
By  the  1980's  there  will  be  25  million 
people  flying  overeas.  While  the  aircraft 
industry  is  depressed  now,  overseas  flight 
has  continued  in  1970  to  increase  by  15 
percent  as  it  has  for  the  last  10  years. 
But  we  are  building  an  airplane  for  the 
future. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  not  put  public 
money  into  it — why,  we  put  public  money 
Into  any  number  of  transportation  modes 
that  will  produce  for  our  economy.  We 
started  in  transportation  with  the 
Panama  Canal.  Look  at  the  money  we 
put  Into  our  merchant  marine.  Look  at 
the  money  we  put  into  our  airlines — and 
talking  about  airplanes,  every  airplane 
that  we  are  flying  today  has  been  sub- 
sidized by  the  taxpayers.  The  707  came 
through  the  B-52  technology,  and  the 
K-135  technoloey.  It  cost  $2  billion  to 
develop  that  technology.  But  this  is  the 
flrst  time  where  the  taxpayers  have  had 
a  contract  where  they  are  going  to  get 
back  some  of  the  money  that  is  expended 
for  the  development  of  an  airplane. 


We  are  putting  money  into  mass  tran- 
sit. The  point  was  made  that  every  other 
program  has  been  cut  back.  There  have 
been  cutbacks.  I  have  a  list  of  them.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  those  cutbacks.  I 
think  the  administration  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  spend  the  money  for  those 
thing.s. 

We  are  spending  $400  million  this  year 
for  mass  transit,  which  is  less  than  the 
amount  we  have  allowed  in  the  appro- 
priation bill.  We  provided  for  a  program 
level  of  $600  million  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  spend  it  all.  But  should  we  cut  back 
on  this  program  because  other  programs 
have  been  cut  back?  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  like  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your 
face,  or  rubbing  salt  in  the  wounds  of 
American  labor  which  now  needs  jobs. 

We  could  spend  more  money  on  this 
program  and  produce  more  Jobs.  There 
are  jobs  involved.  Yes,  there  are  13,000 
jobs  involved  right  now.  The  aerospace 
Industry  is  in  very  bad  shape  and  if  we 
are  going  to  cut  these  jobs  back,  it  will 
have  a  multiplier  effect  throughout  our 
economy. 

In  the  future  there  are  50,000  direct 
jobs  involved  in  this  as  well  as  leader- 
ship in  the  aerospace  industry.  So  I  say 
to  you,  if  you  are  talking  of  the  trade- 
offs in  economics — and  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about — we  should  go  ahead 
as  planned.  We  should  build  the  proto- 
types and  demonstrate  that  America  can 
produce  an  airplane  that  will  be  the  most 
productive  airplane  in  our  fleet  for 
worldwide  use  during  the  1980's. 

Other  countries  are  going  ahead  with 
their  subsidized  SST  airplanes.  Our  air- 
lines will  have  to  buy  these  if  they  are 
going  to  compete,  unless  we  have  an 
American  airplane.  By  going  ahead  with 
the  SST  we  will  keep  our  world  leader- 
ship in  the  aerospace  industry. 

I  would  like  to  see  if  we  can  get  some 
agreement  on  the  discussion  time. 

I  would  propcxse  that  all  those  who 
wish  to  speak  stand  up. 

I  have  counted  21  Members  standing 
and  assume  5  minutes  each  that  makes 
105  minutes  or  1  hour  and  45  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment, 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  end  at  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman's  objective  is  to  assure  5  min- 
utes for  each  Member? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  Is  right. 

Debate  will  be  concluded  at  5  minutes 
after  2  p.m. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  that 
within  that  time  by  merely  multiplying 
by  five  the  number  of  Members  on  the 
floor  who  desire  to  speak.  If  the  gentle- 
man's unanimous  consent  request  is  that 
those  on  their  feet  be  entitled  to  at  least 
5  minutes,  I  would  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  suggest  that  rather  than 
setting  the  time  at  1 :45  p.m.  or  2  o'clock, 
inasmuch  as  you  might  have  a  quonmi 
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ca"  a"-d  the  time  would  be  thus  taken  up 
by  the  quorum  call,  it  is  far  better  and 
far  more  equitable  to  set  a  definite  total 
amount  of  time  regardless  of  any  quorum 
calls  or  any  other  interruption.  I  only 
make  that  as  a  suggestion  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Would  everyone  agree  to 
2  hours? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  re- 
serving the  right  to  ofc.'ect,  I  think  Mem- 
bers on  their  feet  should  be  assured  that 
they  will  have  5  minutes  each.  TWs  re- 
quest has  come  very  early  in  the  debate 
today  for  a  limitation  of  time  and  it  has 
come  after  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
well  has  used  10  minutes  of  time  and  his 
precessor  in  the  well  u.sed  11  minutes. 
Some  of  us  have  very  strong  views  on 
this  and  we  would  like  very  much  to 
have  the  as.surance  of  having  5  minutes. 
Mr.  McFALL.  If  j*ou  allow  5  minutes 
for  evervbodv,  then  you  do  not  have  much 
of  a  limitation  on  the  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  speaking  of  5  minutes 
for  those  on  their  feet  and  that  would 
be  the  limit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)  that  he  amend  his 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  in  2  hours  with  5 
minutes  to  be  allotted  to  each  Member 
standing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  Is  it  implicit 
in  that  request  that  should  a  quorum  call 
occur  that  it  would  not  come  out  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  Is  the  reason  for 
asking  for  the  limitation  by  the  time 
used  rather  than  by  the  clock.  The  time 
would  be  2  hours  with  everybody  on 
their  feet  now  to  get  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
Members  will  support  or  will  not  support 
the  SST,  and  I  suppose  we  can  find  an 
excuse  for  any  position  that  we  take.  I 
think  you  probably  have  heard  all  the 
argiunents,  and  anything  that  Is  said 
now  Is  just  going  to  be  something  you 
heard  before.  So  I  am  not  going  to  use 
all  of  my  5  minutes. 

I  merely  wish  to  leave  with  you  one 
thought  that  I  think  is  paramount.  We 
can  argue  all  day  about  how  we  got  here, 
whether  you  voted  for  this  or  against  It 
before.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  here  to- 
day having  spent  $860  million  on  the 
SST.  and  the  fact  is  that  we  stand  today 
at  a  crossroads.  Are  we  going  to  add  to 
that  $860  million  another  $100  million  or 
so.  for  a  total  of  about  $1  billion  and 
have  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
show  for  It.  or  are  we  going  to  commit 


ourselves  to  go  the  $1.3  billion  and  have 
the  two  prototsTJes  and  have  the  100 
hours  of  testing  and  finally  determine 
once  and  for  all,  all  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  here  today?  I  think  It 
is  that  simple. 

What  is  our  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
payers? Not  to  stand  here  and  argue 
about  the  votes  that  were  cast  in  the 
last  6,  7,  or  8  years,  but  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  spent  $860  million, 
that  it  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  total  of  about  $1  billion  to  get 
out  of  the  project  for  which  we  would 
have  nothing,  or  spend  about  $1.3  bil- 
lion and  finally  carry  to  a  conclusion 
that  which  we  embarked  upon  8  years 
ago. 

When  you  listen  to  all  the  arguments 
about  300  planes,  500  planes,  or  what 
the  payoff  is  going  to  be,  or  how  much 
we  are  going  to  make,  all  the  comments 
about  the  environment,  that,  literally, 
in  my  opinion,  clouds  the  whole  Issue  be- 
cause we  are  not  at  that  point. 

We  are  trying  to  decide  today  the  best 
course  to  follow  as  far  as  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  are  concerned.  I 
have  sat  in  the  hearings  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  have  heard  the  witnesses 
'lioth  pro  and  con,  and  I  believe  that  the 
administration  put  forth  the  best  case  I 
have  ever  heard  in  any  hearing  I  have 
ever  been  in. 

I  think  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty 
if  we  did  not,  having  reached  this  point, 
follow  through  on  this  commitment  and 
see  it  to  a  conclusion. 

I  will  be  very  frank  with  the  Members. 
If  we  follow  through  and  the  SST  does 
not  prove  itself  economically,  if  we  can- 
not resolve  the  environmental  questions, 
I  am  not  going  to  be  standing  up  here 
asking  the  Members  to  go  forward.  First 
of  all,  I  think  if  it  proves  Itself  economi- 
cally, we  are  going  to  have  the  leading 
lending  institutions  in  there  to  finance 
the  thing,  and  it  will  be  built  with  private 
capital. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  We  must 
face  today  the  simple  question:  Do  we 
stop,  having  gone  so  far,  or  do  we  finally 
go  over  the  last  hurdle  and  complete 
the  two  prototypes  and  100  hours  of  test- 
ing? I  think  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
stop  when  we  can  see  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the  Yates 
amendment  and  vote  to  continue  this 
project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
summer  of  1962  Najeeb  Halaby.  then 
FAA  Administrator,  appeared  before  the 
Government  Activities  Subcommittee, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  and  discussed 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  the  de- 
velopment of  an  American  supersonic 
transport.  Even  then  the  immense  po- 
tential in  terms  of  scientific  advance- 
ment was  readily  apparent  from  such  a 
project.  As  a  general  matter  of  policy. 
I  accepted  the  supersonic  transport  con- 
cept as  an  advancement  that  would 
maintain  American  domination  in  the 
production  and  operation  of  commercial 
aircraft. 


When  FAA  Administrator  Halaby  de- 
scribed how  the  leading  edge  of  the 
wings  of  a  supersonic  transport  woiild 
glow  "cherry  red"  at  top  speed  and  that 
the  aircraft  would  have  to  be  constructed 
of  titanium  with  even  the  most  minor 
joint  or  moving  part  completely  sealed 
from  the  searing  heat  £ind  the  bitter  cold 
that  would  be  the  continually  changing 
environment  in  commercial  operation,  I 
also  realized  there  were  formidable 
problems  in  translating  such  an  aircraft 
from  the  prototype  into  an  economically 
feasible  commercial  venture. 

E>uring  the  past  several  years,  as  the 
SST  has  been  under  discussion  a  num- 
ber of  other  problems  have  arisen.  Al- 
though considerable  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended In  research,  the  sonic  boom  has 
not  been  mastered.  Questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  national  priority,  pointing 
to  the  desperate  need  for  more  funds  in 
the  continuing  struggle  against  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease. 

All  factors  considered,  the  SST  has 
been  a  close  question  requiring  the  most 
delicate  judgment.  Fundamentally,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  need  for  continuously 
pushing  forward  through  the  spectrum 
of  science  and  technology  adequately 
supports  the  development  of  an  SST  and 
the  Investment  of  large  sums  of  tax  funds 
In  the  project. 

Reluctantly,  however,  I  must  oppose 
aproprlatlons  for  the  SST  in  the  absence 
of  reasonable  protection  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' huge  investment.  Under  the  contract 
with  Boeing,  the  taxpayers  would  not 
receive  the  normal  royalty  payment  un- 
less the  production  aircraft  was  designed 
for  a  speed  of  at  least  mach  2.2.  If  the 
airlines  that  would  ultimately  purchase 
and  operate  the  SST's  decide  that  the 
most  economical  speed  of  the  aircraft 
would  fall  below  mach  2.2.  the  taxpayers' 
huge  Investment  would  be  limited  to  the 
recoupment  of  only  13  percent  of  the 
total  investment,  and  this  sum  would  be 
recovered  only  if  300  production  models 
were  produced. 

Despite  extensive  efforts  over  a  period 
of  more  than  2  years,  detailed  In  Wednes- 
day's Record  on  pages  6807  and  6916, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  economic 
studies  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation reflecting  a  comparison  of  the 
incremental  costs  of  increasing  the  air- 
craft's speed  above  mach  2.2  as  con- 
trasted to  the  economic  benefit  flowing 
from  such  increase  in  speed.  Further- 
more, even  If  studies  were  produced 
which  Indicated  some  potential  economic 
benefit  of  the  higher  speed,  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  falling  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers'  Investment.  There  Is 
no  reason  for  arbitrarily  limiting  the 
definition  of  the  SST  to  an  aircraft 
capable  of  flight  from  mach  2.2  to  mach 
3.1. 

The  normal  risk  of  investment  in  a 
project  such  as  the  SST  Is  high  in  any 
event.  However,  to  add  to  this  risk  seri- 
ous loopholes  in  the  contract  with 
Boeing  which  deny  the  Government 
royalties  on  production  aircraft  falling 
squarely  vrithln  the  supersonic  range  Is 
simply  more  than  I  can  tolerate  as  a 
Representative  of  the  taxpayers.  I  must 
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vote  against  this  appropriation  until 
obvious  contract  deficiencies  are  reme- 
died. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Keating). 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Williams*. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  continued  funding  of 
the  SST  program. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  question 
before  us  today  is  Will  the  United  States 
develop  the  SST,  and  not  will  we  have  an 
SST.  The  fact  is  that  the  Concorde  is  an 
SST  and  it  has  been  successfully  flown 
by  the  British  and  the  French.  The  fact 
is  that  the  TU-144  is  an  SST  and  has 
been  flown  successfully  by  the  Russians 
and  the  TU-144  will  shortly  be  making 
commercial  flights. 

If  we  want  to  continue  to  be  the  leader 
in  the  aerospace  industry,  and  not  force 
our  airlines  to  go  abroad  and  buy  many 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  aircraft,  we 
have  to  maintain  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  aerospace  industry.  This 
means  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  for 
Americans,  billions  of  dollars  in  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments,  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  taxes. 

The  return  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  Federal  money  in  the  SST  will 
start  with  the  sale  of  the  flrst  SST.  Over 
$4  million  will  be  added  to  the  price  of 
each  SST  and  this  over  $4  million  will 
come  directly  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. With  the  production  of  the  300th 
SST  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
recovered  all  of  its  money  invested  and 
the  sale  of  the  SST's  over  the  300  mark 
will  provide  a  most  substantial  return  to 
the  Federal  Government,  as  we  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  over  $4  million  on 
each  SST  sold  after  the  300th  sale. 

All  of  the  talk  about  the  pollution  in 
the  upper  atmosphere  and  the  harmful 
effect  that  the  SST  will  have  on  our  ecol- 
ogy is  unfounded.  Russia  already  has  a 
variable  sweep  wing  bomber  with  a  speed 
exceeding  the  speed  of  sound.  The  Amer- 
ican B-1  bomber  being  designed  and 
built  by  North  American  Rockwell  is  also 
a  supersonic  aircraft. 

Our  B-52  bombers  can  cruise  at  alti- 
tudes up  to  50,000  feet.  We  also  have  the 
SR-71  and  the  U-2,  both  of  which  fly  at 
altitudes  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  alti- 
tudes at  which  the  SST  will  fly  and.  I 
believe,  the  SR-71  is  a  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

There  have  been  no  reports  of  any 
harmful  effects  on  our  ecology  being 
caused  by  these  aircraft.  We  heard  yes- 
terday from  Mr.  Kutkendall  that  if  the 
entire  SST  fleet  reaches  a  total  of  500 
planes,  which  will  have  2,000  separate 
engines,  the  total  emission  of  pollutants 
from  these  2,000  engines  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  pollutants  discharged  from 
only  1,800  new  1971  model  automobiles 
equipped  with  Government-approved 
emission  control  devices. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated  and  the  fvmdirg 
of  the  SST  be  continued. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Carter i . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week 
at  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  seme  opponents  of  the 
SST  pulled  out  all  of  the  stops  in  their 
hysterical  opposition  to  this  program. 
Prof.  James  McDonald  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  testified  that  the  SST  would 
probably  increase  the  number  of  skin 
cancer  cases.  Later  witnesses  put  down 
this  theory.  Dr.  William  Kellogg,  A.ssoci- 
ate  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Atmospheric  Research,  stated  that  the 
amount  of  ozone  increase  by  virtue  of  in- 
creased water  vapor  would  be  virtually 
imperceptible.  Thus  the  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation would  not  increase  in  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  McDonald  suggested.  He 
showed  how  misleading  the  statistics 
mentioned  by  Dr.  McDonald  were  when 
he  showed  that  if  one  actually  believed 
Dr.  McDonald's  theory,  a  girl  in  a  bikini 
would  have  to  wear  a  bathrobe  once  in 
2.000  years  in  order  to  protect  herself 
from  the  incremental  effect  of  the  SST. 
But  apart  from  the  answers  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald's theory 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Waldie)  . 

Mr.  WALDTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
concerns  about  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  the  SST.  but  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  I  do  not  think  a  specifi."  enough 
case  has  been  made  about  those  conse- 
quences that  I  personally  would  utilize 
that  argument  alone  as  a  means  of  op- 
posing the  SST  project. 

Yet  I  am  in  opposition  to  it.  I  am  in 
opposition  to  it,  because  I  think  the 
method  of  financing  it  was  in  error  when 
it  was  first  adopted.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me,  under  our  system  of  free  enterprise, 
that  the  taxpayer  ought  to  be  asked  to 
contribute  investment  risk  capital  to  a 
project  as  risky  as  this  one  is.  If  this  proj- 
ect is  not  risky,  as  is  now  the  allegation 
from  the  proponents,  then  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  private  risk  capital  should  be 
anxious  and,  indeed,  enthusiastic  to  take 
over  the  remaining  financing  of  this 
project,  particularly  now  that  we  have 
sweetened  up  the  risk  by  contributing 
the  taxpayers'  funds  in  the  enormous 
amounts  that  we  have  done  thus  far  and 
which  we  will  be  required  to  do  in  the 
future.  Does  it  not  make  sense,  then,  at 
this  point  to  say,  "Look.  We  have  done 
all  that  we  could  do  with  taxpayer  funds 
to  advance  what  is  essentially  a  commer- 
cial project  with  very  limited  utilization 
for  the  people  of  this  country.  We  are 
willing  to  forgo  that  tax  money.  We 
hope  to  recoup  it,  to  get  it  back,  because 
if  the  project  is  successful,  we  will  receive 
the  taxes  that  the  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  these  planes  will  generate,  but  for 
the  time  being  we  are  willing  to  let  that 
money  go  and  allow  private  capital  to 
take  over  this  project.  You  who  believe 
that  this  venture  is  such  a  glorious  ven- 
ture, which  has  such  great  hopes  and 
promises,  you  put  your  money  on  the 
line  and  do  not  ask  the  taxpayers  to  put 
up  their  capital,  which  is  far  more  lim- 
ited than  the  risk  and  venture  capital 
which  is  supposedly  abounding  in  this 


country."  If  we  are  going  to  spend  $390 
million  this  year  to  create  jobs,  if  we  are 
seeking  WPA-type  projects,  then  let  us 
snend  it  on  a  project  that  will  utilize  the 
money  in  a  better  way  and  provide  more 
benefits  to  the  American  public  as  well  as 
creating  jobs.  I  can  think  of  a  number  of 
-such  projects,  but  just  in  the  transpor- 
sation  field  alone,  if  we  contributed  that 
amount  of  capital  to  rapid  transit  in  this 
country,  we  would  create  far  more  jobs 
than  will  be  created  under  this  project.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  would  be  contribut- 
ing to  solving  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  country  by  ridding  ourselves 
of  some  utilization  of  the  motor  vehicle 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  a  rapid 
transit  system.  We  would  be  creating  a 
far  better  quality  of  life  for  a  far  greater 
number  of  people  in  America  in  that  way 
than  we  would  be  by  the  creation  of  an 
SST. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  from 
California  talks  about  the  method  of 
funding  the  development  of  the  two  pro- 
totypes. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
contract  with  Boeing  gives  the  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  start  to  recover  its  in- 
vestment with  the  sale  of  the  flrst  air- 
craft and  the  option  has  been  exercised 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  start  to 
recover  its  investment  with  the  sale  of 
the  first  aircraft. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman.  When  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Jobs,  we  are  not  talking  about 
just  the  jobs  to  produce  two  prototypes 
of  the  SST.  This  bill  specifically  man- 
dates the  fact  that  once  these  two  SST's 
are  produced,  the  contractor  will  have  to 
secure  all  of  the  financing  with  which  to 
go  into  production,  and  that  sum  of 
money  is  going  to  rim  into  billions  of 
dollars. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  France  and  Britain  and  Russia 
have  subsidized  the  production  of  the 
prototypes  and  they  are  investing  money 
in  the  actual  production  of  the  aircraft. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  have  heard  that  argu- 
ment made  throughout  the  last  2  days, 
that  Russia  is  paying  for  the  construc- 
tion of  it,  but  that  is  a  Communist  sys- 
tem. We  should  anticipate  that  to  be  the 
case.  The  British  system  with  reference 
to  transportation  is  a  nationalized 
system. 

If  we  are  in  fact  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, please  tell  me  why  oiu-  risk  capital 
people  In  this  coimtry  were  not  willing 
to  advance  the  capital  with  which  to 
start  this  project.  Why  Is  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  outlay  was  too  great  for  the 
development  of  the  prototypes.  We  are 
talking  about  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem.  We   are   talking   about   a   project 
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which  will  produce  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  outlay  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  not  too  large  for  private 
capital  in  this  country  unless  the  risk  is 
too  great.  In  other  words,  for  the  large 
amount  of  money  involved,  the  risk  is 
too  excessive  for  private  capital  so  the 
promoters  of  the  SST  seek  public  tax 
funds  knowing  full  well  that  the  guard- 
ians of  public  tax  funds  are  not  nearly 
as  careful  or  cautious  in  their  trust  as 
are  the  guardians  of  private  investment 

capital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve my  time  until  a  later  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss  I . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reviewed 
rather  carefully  this  morning  the  debate 
of  yesterday  on  the  SST.  trying  to  find 
out  if  there  was  anything  there  that 
would  encourage  me  to  change  my  opin- 
ion in  opposition  to  the  further  funding 
of  this  rather  costly  undertaking  and 
nothing  appeared. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  comment  about 
markets,  and  the  need  of  this  country 
to  be  preeminent,  to  continue  to  be  pre- 
eminent, in  the  air  transport  equipment 
industry. 

Now,  I  want  this  country  to  be  pre- 
eminent, but  nowhere  was  there  any  in- 
formation as  to  proven  markets  or  as  to 
a  potential  market  for  this  aircraft. 

At  this  time  in  this  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world  the  air  transport 
industry  is  sick.  It  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  it  is  going  to  lose  a  great 
deal  more.  So,  I  do  not  think  that  our 
airlines  are  in  a  position  to  buy  the 
planes  if  they  were  available  or  when 
they  ultimately  become  available,  at  the 
magnitude  of  500  aircraft  which  they 
would  have  to  do  if  this  Government  in- 
vestment is  to  be  returned.  This  appears 
to  be  not  within  the  realm  of  probability. 

The  most  successful  aircraft  produced, 
the  707,  as  of  the  end  of  1970  sold  673 
planes  worldwide  since  1958.  A  great 
many  of  those  are  not  of  the  interconti- 
nental variety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  facts  are 
supplied  for  the  information  of  Mem- 
bers. They  represent  worldwide  total 
sales  for  all  jet  aircraft  of  U.8.  manu- 
facture. 


Total  by 

In  service 

On  order 

types 

707 

655 

18 

673 

727 

797 

40 

837 

737 

249 

24 

273 

m 

40 

150 

190 

KS 

529 

18 

547 

DC-9 

571 

36 

607 

CV-MO 

52 

1 

53 

CV-990 

31 

0 

31 

Source:  Turbine  Engine  Fleets  of  World  Air  Lines   ESSO  Air 
World,  May-June  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  SST  aircraft  Is 
highly  speculative,  we  are  told  it  will  be 
flying  in  1973,  and  will  have  two  proto- 
types, and  we  will  test  it  for  100  hours. 


and  it  will  all  be  wrapped  up  with  a  total 
cost  of  $1,591  milhon. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  wrap  up 
at  a  cost  of  $1,591  million.  This  Is  an  in- 
dustry that  has  a  remarkable  record  for 
understating  costs,  and  you  can  see  it 
repeated  time  and  time  again.  I  think  it 
is  going  to  cost  much  closer  to  $2  billion 
to  complete  the  prototypes — and  then 
more  money  has  to  be  found  if  these  jobs 
which  are  conjured  up  as  the  second  at- 
traction are  to  be  realized. 

If  the  objective  is  jobs,  we  can  utili2ie 
the  funds  far  more  effectively  and  pro- 
duce far  more  jobs,  and  have  them  dis- 
persed far  more  broadly  around  this  Na- 
tion, than  we  can  by  Investing  further 
funds  in  a  project  which  actually  was 
never  authorized  by  this  Congress. 

I  have  served  for  14  years,  I  am  now 
in  my  15th  year  on  the  committee  which 
would  have  had  to  authorize  it.  I  was 
called  down  to  the  White  House  at  the 
time  of  the  presentation  of  the  package 
back  in  1963,  and  the  package  offered 
then  was  an  entirely  different  package 
than  the  one  that  is  before  us  today — 75 
percent  industry  financing,  and  25  per- 
cent Government  financing,  with  an  ab- 
solute ceiUng  of  $750  miUion  from  the 
Federal  Government,  a  ceiling  long  since 
exceeded,  and  one  certain  to  be  exceeded 
by  at  least  100  percent,  or  possibly  300 
percent  before  we  are  finished.  No,  this 
is  not  a  wise  investment  for  tax  dollars, 
which  now  are  some  of  the  most  comp)eti- 
tive  dollars  in  the  world.  We  have  far  too 
many  demands  at  home  and  we  need  to 
reconsider  some  priorities,  and  I  would 
suggest  a  few— and  let  me  say  again  I 
am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  Concorde 
or  the  Tupelov,  that  they  are  going  to  be 
bought.  The  air  industry  of  this  country 
is  sick,  and  a  great  many  people  traveling 
in  the  airlines  of  this  country  are  dis- 
gusted and  frustrated  because  they  are 
called  upon  to  go  into  facilities  that  are 
under  par,  and  to  travel  airlines  that 
are  unsafe — airways  that  are  unsafe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roncalio 
yielded  2  minutes  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Moss.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  instead  of  spending 
the  money  to  improve  these  facilities,  the 
very  agency  that  comes  in  here  and  urges 
us  to  provide  this  money  for  the  super- 
sonic transport  sits  at  this  moment 
handcuffed  in  moving  ahead  on  programs 
for  the  improving  of  airways  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  the  airports  of  this  Nation. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House, 
I  do  not  believe,  who  does  not  fly,  and 
who  has  not  experienced  the  frustra- 
tions that  are  so  common  in  air  transpor- 
tation today,  which  must  be  overcome 
by  this  industry  if  it  is  to  attract  a  broad- 
er base  of  users  and  permit  it  to  oper- 
ate profitably. 

Now,  I  know  something  whereof  I 
speak.  Because  of  my  personal  concern 
over  the  airlines,  and  with  the  sad  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  arillnes  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities,  I  instituted  a 
suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  won  that 
suit— Moss    V.    CAB     (430    F.     2d    281 


(C.A.D.C.  1970))— to  force  the  CAB  to 
pay  attention  to  some  of  the  imderlsring 
problems  of  the  air  industry,  and  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  industry  could  not  go  on 
endlessly  solving  these  problems  by 
merely  upping  the  fares,  and  that  there 
were  problems  of  management  that  need 
to  be  handled,  such  as  the  problem  of 
over  capacity. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  overcapacity 
was  the  fact  that  just  last  week  the  CAB 
issued  an  order  suspending  the  antitrust 
provisions  in  order  to  permit  the  air 
transport  industry  to  get  together  and 
to  discuss  the  overcapacity  in  the  air  in- 
dustry and  to  discuss  the  canceling  out 
of  some  of  the  schedules  and  rearranging 
others  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  op- 
erate fewer  planes  and  fewer  seats,  and 
do  it  on  the  sort  of  plan,  well,  almost  a 
cartel  arrangement  between  the  air  car- 
riers. Certainly,  the  suspension  of  the 
antitrust  provisions  indicates  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  soul  searching. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia  has  expired. 

(By    unanimous   consent    Mr.    Yates 
yielded  1  minute  of  his  time  to  Mr.  Moss.) 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  air- 
lines cannot  even  sell  all  the  capacity  of 
the  latest  ariplanes  they  are  putting  in 
service  today — even  with  wider  seats,  a 
greater  selection  of  movies,  more  exotic 
meals,  and  fancier  stewardess  uniforms. 
I  have  here  in  my  hands  an  order  Issued 
by  the  CAB,  dockets  23137  and  21866. 
I  United  States  of  America.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Washington.  D.C..  Order  71-3-80) 

Ordeh  Dismissing  Complaint 
(Adopted  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
at  its  office  m  Washington,  D.C.  on  the  12th 
day  of  March  1971,  B-747  coach  seating  con- 
figuration proposed  by  American  Airlines, 
Inc.,  Dockets  23137  and  21866.) 

By  tariff  revision  ^  marked  to  become  effec- 
tive March  14.  1971,  American  Airlines.  Inc. 
(American)  proposes  to  establish  a  coach/ 
economy  lounge  in  Its  dual  and  triple  con- 
figured B-747  aircraft.  The  lounge  is  to  con- 
tain 17  seats,  all  of  which  are  to  be  withheld 
from  sale. 

Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc.  (TWA)  has  filed 
a  complaint  requesting  Investigation  and 
suspension.  It  Is  alleged  that  the  proposal 
will  necessitate  removal  of  up  to  40  seats; 
that  this  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  seats 
would  be  withheld  from  sale  will  result  in 
underutillzatlon  of  B-747  capacity;  and  that 
American  is  attempting  to  gain  a  competi- 
tive advantage  which  could  have  a  poten- 
tially adverse  impact  on  all  B-747  operators 
by  Increasing  unit  costs.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
(Delta)  has  filed  an  answer  in  support  of 
TWA's  complaint,  alleging  essentially  that 
seating  configurations  have  a  way  of  becom- 
ing "writ  In  stone";  and  that  if  other  carriers 
are  forced  to  follow  suit  the  B-747  could  be 
frozen  for  years  into  wasteful  underutillza- 
tlon of  capacity,  thereby  preventing  this  air- 
craft's economic  potential  from  ever  being 
realized. 

In  answer  to  the  complaint.  American 
alleges  that  the  B-747  has  not  lived  up  to 
expectations  In  terms  of  passenger  appeal, 
and  that  until  It  becomes  more  attractive 
carriers  wUl  be  reluctant  to  retire  older  air- 
craft and  thereby  alleviate  airport  conges- 
tion. It  is  further  alleged  that  the  proposed 
reconfigiu-atlon  wlU  result  to  a  loss  of  only 
13  seats  available  for  sale;  that  the  Issue  of 
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withboldlng  the  lounge  seats  from  sale  Is 
academic  at  today's  load  Tactors;  that  Us 
lounge  seats  cannot  be  sold  because  they  do 
not  satisfy  FAA  standards  for  take-off  and 
landing;  and  that  the  lovmge  can  be  with- 
drawn within  48  hours  and  replaced  by  nor- 
mal coach  seats  when  demand  so  Justifies. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  tariff  filing,  the 
coiaplalnt  and  answer  thereto,  and  other 
relevant  matters,  the  Board  fljads  that  the 
complaint  does  not  set  forth  sufficient  facts 
to  warrant  suspension.  Seating  configiira- 
tlons  are  already  under  Investigation  In 
the  Domeitic  Pasaenger-Fare  Investigation, 
Docket  21886.  If  It  does  not  prove  possible 
to  resolve  the  Issues  relating  to  American's 
present  proposal  In  the  course  of  the  Pas- 
senger-Fare case,  however,  the  Board  Intends 
at  a  subsequent  time  to  issue  an  order  set- 
ting down  a  separate  investigation.  In  our 
view.  It  will  be  essential  to  explore  the  long- 
run  Implications  of  a  jxjsslble  trend  toward 
removing  substantial  numbers  of  salable 
seats  from  this  aircraft  for  a  future  period 
when  renewed  traffic  growth  will  again  begin 
to  put  pressure  on  capacity. 

The  pclmary  issue  raised  by  American's 
proposal  la  whether  or  not  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  withhold  the  lounge  seats  from 
sale.  In  the  past,  where  lounges  have  been 
provided  In  coach/economy  service  the  seats 
have  been  available  for  sale  as  necessary  to 
accommodate  traffic  demand.  However,  in 
light  of  the  current  disparity  between  traf- 
fic and  capacity,  we  do  not  believe  that  as 
a  practical  matter  withholding  the  lounge 
seats  from  sale  will  undermine  the  econom- 
ics of  B-747  coach  service  at  this  time.  We 
are  also  Influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
lounge  unit  to  be  used  by  American  can  be 
replaced  by  normal  coach  seats  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  should  traffic 
demand  during  certain  periods  or  on  certain 
routes  so  jxistlfy. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958.  and  particularly  sections 
a04(a)  and  1002  thereof. 

It  Is  ordered  that: 

1.  The  complaint  of  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  In  Docket  23137  is  hereby  dismissed; 
and 

2.  A  copy  of  this  order  be  served  upon 
American  Airlines.  Inc.,  Delta  Air  Unes,  Inc., 
and  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

This  Order  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register 
By  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board: 

HARRT  J.   ZiNK, 

Secretary. 

MtraPHT.   MBMBKB,   CONCaRRDIG 

I  wish  to  set  forth  more  precisely  the 
basis  for  my  determination  to  permit  Ameri- 
can's proposed  coach  lounge  configuration 
to  take  effect.  In  Its  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints, Amenoan  states  that  the  747  air- 
craft are  currently  facing  a  "crisis  In  pas- 
senger appeal"  and  that  load  factors  on  the 
aircraft  have  failed  to  reach  the  level  to 
support  economic  operations.  American  states 
that  at  present  even  If  the  lounge  seats  were 
offered  for  sale,  they  would  generally  re- 
main unsold.  Accordingly,  they  contend  the 
salablllty  of  the  lounge  seats  Is  aoademlc. 

My  decision  la  baaed  on  a  prima  facie  ac- 
ceptance of  this  repreeentatton  by  Ameri- 
can. It  will  probably  be  some  time  before 
the  traffic  taxes  the  capacity  of  the  B-747 's 
and  while  load  factors  continue  at  the  pres- 
ent low  level,  I  see  no  practical  advantage 
In  trying  to  maximize  seating  density  in  the 
coach/economy  section  of  these  aircraft  or 
any  oitber  aircraft.  In  these  circumstances  I 
am  not  wllUng  to  reject  the  decision  of  the 
American  Airlines  management  and  would 
allow  them  to  provide  the  benefit  of  a  17- 
seat  lounge  to  the  traveling  public. 

ROBBtT  T.  MuaPHT. 

American  Airlines  had  applied  for  the 
right  to  remove  17  seats  out  of  the  B-747 


in  the  coach  section  In  order  to  give  more 
room  to  the  passengers  and  to  make  it  a 
little  more  attractive.  That  was  opposed 
by  Trans  World  Airlines. 

The  Board  found  unanimously  for 
American  Airlines  and  they  pointed  out 
in  answer  to  the  complaint  that  "Ameri- 
can Airlines  B-747  has  not  lived  up  to 
exi)ectations  In  terms  of  passenger  ap- 
peal." The  air  transportation  industry 
will  not  recover  until  we  start  attacking 
some  of  the  fundamental  ills  of  that 
industry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  American  Airlines 

exercise  its  option  that  it  does  have  to 

purchase  the  Concorde? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  think  it  will.  I  do 
not  think  the  CAB  should  permit  the 
airlines  recover  the  costs  of  purchasing 
and  operating  either  the  Concorde  or  the 
Tupelov  if  they  are  not  economical  and 
efficient.  That  would  be  against  the  law. 
The  public  can  only  be  charged  fares 
that  are  based  upon  economical  and 
efficient  service. 

One  final  point,  I  think  It  should  be 
noted  for  the  record  that  another  major 
trunk  airline.  United,  has  so  far  first, 
canceled  eight  DC-10  aircraft,  second, 
spread  out  the  delivery  of  four  Boeing 
747  aircraft  and  eight  DC-10  aircraft, 
and  third,  allowed  its  option  on  seven 
other  Boeing  747  aircraft  and  15  DC-10 
aircraft  to  expire. 
A  tabulation  follows : 

Termination  costs 
[In  millions] 
New  funds  which  must  be  appropriated 

to  pay  Boeing  and  General  Electric-  t97 
Returned  from  escrow  account  at  FAA 

(no  appropriation  of  public  funds) —    22 
In  addition,  some  parties  claim  a  vaotal 
obligation  to  return  the  risk  money 
Invested  by  the  airlines  by  appropria- 
tion from  public  funds 89 

Total  claim  of  certain  parties  as  amount 
to  be  appropriated  by  Congress  as  new 
funds  - 178 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Calif omla  (Mr. 

ROYBAL). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  elaborate  on  my 
opposition  to  continued  Federal  funding 
of  the  supersonic  transport  plane.  While 
the  environmental  arguments  against  the 
SST  have  been  well  documented  in  sev- 
eral authoritative  studies,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  conclusions  of  a  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  study 
on  the  SST's  impact  on  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. As  the  Study  Group  on  Critical 
Environmental  Problems  affirmed: 

The  projected  SST's  can  have  a  clearly 
measurable  effect  In  a  large  region  of  the 
world  and  quite  possibly  on  a  global  scale. 

After  emphasizing  that  no  one  can  be 
certain  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
plane's  various  consequences,  they  urge 
that— 

Uncertainties  about  SST  contamination 
and  Its  effects  be  resolved  before  large  scale 
operation  of  SST's  begin. 

The  production  of  SST  prototypes, 
however,  will  not  aid  in  resolving  these 
uncertainties.  For.  as  Dr.  Richard  Garvin 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 


mittee pointed  out  in  recent  testimony, 
the  prototypes  will  not  "serve  to  alleviate 
any  environmental  concerns,  since  the 
production  of  sulfur-bearing  particulate 
matter,  the  influence  of  water  vapor  in 
the  stratosphere,  etc..  can  never  be  deter- 
mined by  a  brief  flight  test  of  one  or  two 
aircraft,  but  must  be  Investigated  by  real 
research  not  involving  high-speed  air- 
craft." I  concur  with  the  scientist's  con- 
tention that  to  proceed  with  the  Govern- 
ment's support  of  SST  at  this  stage  of 
scientific  knowledge  about  its  effects 
would  not  only  constitute  a  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  welfare  of  citizens  world- 
wide but  may  well  doom  subsequent  gen- 
erations to  the  potentially  tragic  effects 
of  any  commitment  we  may  make  now  to 
the  supersonic  transport. 

In  an  attempt  to  cloud  over  the  major 
environmental  concerns  Just  expressed. 
pro-SST  advocates  have  emphasized  the 
ostensive  economic  benefits  for  Ameri- 
can workers  to  be  derived  from  its  pro- 
duction. Yet  this  argument  is  also  sub- 
ject to  great  question  in  that  it  assumes 
that  any  moneys  earmarked  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  planes  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  used  to  employ  workers  for 
other  more  useful  projects.  In  fact,  as 
Walter  Heller,  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  points  out: 

On  strictly  economic  grounds  the  SST  Is 
an  enormously  costly  way  to  create  Jobs. 

Rather  than  proposing  the  SST  as  a 
_  means  to  ameliorate  the  current  crisis  in 
^he  job  market,  the  administration  ought 
"to  direct  the  vast  sums  of  money  ear- 
marked for  the  SST  into  public  service 
job  programs  whose  job-creating  poten- 
tial is  immeasurably  higher  and  more 
equitably  distributed  than  the  airplane's 
production  could  ever  hope  to  be. 

Another  argument  in  defense  of  fur- 
ther Federal  support  of  the  SST  which 
must  be  dispelled  in  its  supposed  bene- 
ficial effect  on  our  trade  balance  with 
respect  to  other  nations.  While  it  Is  true 
that  both  the  Soviets  and  Western 
Europe  are  already  subsidizing  planes 
similar  to  SST,  these  countries  have  no 
more  evidence  than  we  have  that  the 
plane  will  be  either  economically  feasible 
to  mass  produce  or  environmentally  safe. 
The  English  French  Concorde  supersonic 
jet,  for  example,  has  yet  to  find  a  buyer 
and  significant  segments  of  both  English 
and  French  population  I  am  informed 
pre  totally  opposed  to  their  government's 
further  subsidizing  of  the  plane's  produc- 
tion. 

What  with  the  grave  economic  doubts 
surrounding  the  SST's  ultimate  market- 
ability and  attractiveness  to  transcon- 
tinental passengers.  It  is  apparent  to  me 
that  our  balance-of-trade  interest  l5 
better  served  by  devoting  our  resources 
to  their  most  efficient  uses  rather  than 
imdertaking  a  program  requiring  a  $1.3 
billion  subsidy  to  just  get  off  the  ground. 
In  conclusion,  the  SST  will  only  con- 
tribute to  an  already  unstable  economy 
by  contributing  to  the  Inflationary  cycle 
caused  by  superfluous  government  spend- 
ing. It  is  my  belief  that  continued  Federal 
support  of  such  an  economically  unsound 
and  ecologically  unwise  project  as  the 
supersonic  transport  would  be  a  grave 
error  and  an  Injustice  to  our  constituents 
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who  look  to  us  for  reasoned  judgments  on 
public  poUcy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Piyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
with  many  in  the  House  the  deep  con- 
cern over  the  environmental  problems 
that  have  been  advanced  in  discussions 
of  the  SST.  I  also  find  myself  In  the  posi- 
tion of  not  being  an  expert  in  environ- 
mental affairs,  and  I  find  that  I  can  find 
experts  on  either  side  of  the  coin  who 
will  testify  and  state  their  positions,  one, 
that  there  are  no  problems  that  cannot 
be  resolved,  and  the  other  ones  who  state 
that  we  are  going  to  bring  about  utter 
disaster  by  going  sihead  with  the  SST 
program.  Because  of  this  situation,  and 
as  a  result  of  listening  to  the  testimony 
of  experts  and  reading  reports.  I  per- 
sonally have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
this  project  should  move  forward,  but 
that  it  should  move  forward  on  the  basis 
of  a  control. 

I  am  going  to  Introduce  In  the  form  of 
a  bill,  assuming  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  SST  is  ptissed  by  the  House  today, 
proposed  legislation  which  will  call  for 
the  development  and  Institution  of  an 
independent  commission  that  will  evalu- 
ate the  full  environmental  effects  of  the 
SST  when  the  two  prototypes  are  com- 
pleted, and  that  this  commission  will 
report  back  to  the  Congress.  We  will  have 
to  have,  I  believe,  an  affirmative  kind  of 
position.  Certainly  from  my  own  point  of 
view,  the  commission  Involved  will  have 
to  give  a  clean  bill  of  health,  the  environ- 
mental to  the  SST,  In  order  that  I  would 
go  ahead  any  further  in  allowing  the 
SST's  to  fly. 

I  would  hope  that  other  Members  of 
the  House  would  be  willing  to  join  with 
me  in  this  type  of  a  proposal,  and  I  in- 
tend to  make  It  possible  for  every  Mem- 
ber to  join  me  In  bringing  this  type  of 
legislation  about. 

There  is  a  point  that  I  think  has  been 
brought  up  several  times,  and  I  would 
like  to  briefly  speak  to  It,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  percentages. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  only  3  percent  of  this 
country  would  utilize  the  SST,  and, 
therefore,  It  Is  not  a  valid  Investment  for 
all  taxpayers.  I  think  if  we  start  evalu- 
ating programs  of  this  Government  on 
the  basis  of  percentages  of  the  people 
who  are  directly  affected,  we  may  be 
missing  many  very  fine  programs.  One 
specifically  I  have  Introduced  this  year 
and  which  the  President  has  spoken  of  is 
the  develojMnent  of  the  National  Cancer 
Foundation,  which  I  happen  to  support 
very  strongly,  and  I  very  much  support 
the  allocation  of  $100  million  a  year  to 
fight  the  battle  E«ainst  cancer.  But  If 
we  follow  the  percentage  argrmient,  the 
figures  would  show  only  one  and  one-half 
percent  of  our  poiMilation  dies  each  year 
from  cancer.  I  think  this  Is  a  horrible 
figure. 

However,  I  think  If  we  start  discussing 
programs  on  the  basis  of  th^  percent- 
ages and  evaluate  these  figures  in  many 
programs — and  I  uae  cancer,  because  thl« 
is  one  that  is  going  to  be  before  the 
House— I  think  we  will  be  making  a  ter- 


rible mistake.  So  I  urge  Members  to  dis- 
count this  area  of  the  discussion  dealing 
with  percentages. 

Finally,  my  feeling  is  that  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  one  of  my  colleagues  who 
just  preceded  me,  who  said  probably 
there  are  going  to  be  very  few  people 
whose  minds  will  be  changed  here,  but 
there  may  be  a  few,  and  I  think  if  the  few 
involved  will  measure  the  points  I  am 
bringing  out,  namely  an  independent 
commission  to  evaluate  the  SST  when 
completed  and  not  being  related  to  per- 
centages of  use,  then  perhaps  they  will 
find  a  way  of  supportiiig  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  assumed  the  chair. 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  March  17, 1971,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  and  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUes: 

HJl.  4690.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  31  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  Dep>artment  of  Labor,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


CERTAIN  FURTHER  CONTINUINQ 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentieman  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Ron- 

CALIO. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
supersonic  transport  plane  has  generated 
more  response  from  Wyoming  tiian  any 
other  national  issue,  and  It  Is  nearly 
unanimous  in  opposing  another  cent  for 
the  SST  at  this  time. 

There  is  no  way  to  characterize  the 
mail  fnwn  Wyoming.  It  has  come  from 
medical  doctors,  ranchers,  laborers, 
housewives,  students,  retired  persons, 
from  a  genuine  cross  section  of  Uie  pop- 
ulation. 

These  letters,  for  the  most  part,  have 
itemized  arguments  thoroughly  familiar 
to  this  body.  There  are  thoee  who  ask 
why  the  strain  on  the  national  debt  be 
aggravated,  and  those  who  say  the  money 
Is  critically  needed  in  more  obvious  pro- 
grams of  merit.  There  are  thoee  who 
questicHi  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
American  air  superiority,  and  those  who 
lament  its  possible  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  on  human  life  Itself. 

There  is,  however,  another  theme  un- 
derlying these  objections.  Variously 
stated,  but  with  the  same  agonizing  pres- 
ence, is  the  question  I  address  now,  "Who 
shall  determine  how  the  public  revenue 
shall  be  spent?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  and  every  one  of  us 
is  familiar  with  the  crisis  of  confldenoe 
which    now    grips    the    Nation,    which 


causes  the  people  to  wonder  if  the  men 
who  are  elected  to  guide  this  Nation  are, 
in  fact,  responsive  to  the  public  will. 

They  do  not  merely  wonder  how  the 
funding  for  the  supersonic  tcuMport 
plane  Is  sewed  up  In  the  face  of  tlie  enat 
outcry  against  it,  they  woiuler  how  Con- 
gress itself  is  mobilized  to  act  for  some- 
thing when  public  opinion  is  so  strongly 
against  it. 

Do  we,  the  Members  of  Congress,  reply 
to  this  situation  with  sincere  action,  with 
effort  worthy  to  be  called  "thinking"  and 
"working"  or  do  we  respond  with  another 
speech,  or  score  "for  the  record"  tech- 
nique? 

I  am  seriously  concerned  with  this 
erosion  of  congressional  reputation.  We 
have  allowed  ritual  and  custom  to  engage 
us,  and  the  resulting  failure  to  work  or 
think  contributes  to  the  troubled  spirit 
of  these  times. 

But,  I  am  not  here  today  to  discuss  this 
issue  in  historical  terms,  but  rather  to 
apply  it  to  the  issue  before  this  House, 
the  approval  of  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  SST  and  for  the  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Transportation. 

I  have  developed  a  special  Interest  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation  In  the 
short  2  months  of  this  session.  I  had 
barely  arrived  from  Wyoming,  when  I 
was  confronted  with  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  on  a  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
and  the  basic  system  it  would  direct. 

In  that  report,  which  purportedly  con- 
cerns a  national  rail  passenger  sjrstem, 
my  own  State  of  Wyoming  was  threat- 
ened with  exclusion.  And,  as  Senator 
VtJiKK.  Chttbch  pointed  out  in  his  qiwech 
in  the  Senate  on  February  26.  this  same, 
so-called  national  plan  also  threatens  to 
exclude  five  other  States:  South  Dakota. 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Idaho. 

In  response  to  a  groundswell  of  pro- 
test from  Wyoming,  I  put  full  effort  on 
this,  and  the  results,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
have  been  very  disappointing.  I  have  re- 
ceived polite  acknowledgements,  and.  in 
the  case  of  my  most  recent  letter  to  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administrator,  Mr.  Carl  V. 
Lyon,  no  reply  at  all. 

During  this  entire  time,  my  office  was 
well  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  with  bulletins,  briefings, 
and  a  buffet  for  funding  the  supersonic 
transport  plane. 

Also,  on  March  8, 1  wrote  to  Secretary 
Volpe  inquiring  about  a  news  Item  in  the 
February  21  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Star.  The  article  reported  the  awarding 
of  two  $100,000  contracts  for  develop- 
ment of  a  tracked  air-cushioned  vehicle 
to  run  from  Dulles  Airport  to  Dolley 
Madison  Boulevard  In  McLean,  Va. 

Without  even  beginning  inquiry  into 
why  the  one  most  satisfactory  stretch  of 
road  in  this  area — the  one  with  the  least 
traffic  problem — should  receive  a  rapid 
transit  project,  I  asked  only  for  the  back- 
ground on  these  contracts.  I  have  not  yet 
received  a  reply  to  this  legitimate  inquiry 
into  the  expenditure  of  Department  of 
Transportation  funds. 

To  put  it  bluntiy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
tired  of  this  blase  attitude  by  Federal 
agency  hettds,  whose  responsibility  to  the 
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public  is  as  great  as  mine,  even  if  it  is 
not  as  directly  established. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  this  SST  or 
any  other  present  Department  of  Trans- 
portation project  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  stand  up  to  this  kind  of  sum- 
mary treatment  by  doing  likewise. 

If  the  individual  Members  of  this  body 
are  treated  as  adverse  parties,  and  if  the 
House  as  a  whole  finds  Itself  reacting  to 
situations,  instead  of  directing  them, 
then  the  quality  of  lawmaking  here  de- 
scends to  a  charade,  to  theatrics,  and 
brief  moments  of  surly  submission  to  the 
well-oiled  machinery  of  persuasion  and 
of  "vote  by  rote." 

I  am  voting  against  funding  the  SST 
and  against  any  continuing  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  protest  this  gradual  subjection  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  this  Government. 
In  the  matter  of  appropriations,  the 
buck  stops  here,  in  the  Congress.  If  we 
carmot  respond  to  the  public  outrage 
against  wasteful  diversions  of  the  Na- 
tional Treasury,  then  we  fail  our  con- 
stituents, we  fail  ourselves,  and  we  fail 
the  Constitution. 

There  can  be  little  hope  for  the  peace- 
ful, reasonable,  smd  orderly  realtering  of 
national  priorities  if  the  House  today 
bows  down  to  the  demand  for  funding 
the  SST  and  the  Department  which  is 
forcing  its  failure  on  us  for  continued 
support. 

In  conclusion,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  in  addition  to  the  evidence  against 
the  SST  on  the  basis  of  sound  economics 
and  ecology,  there  is  the  larger  issue  of 
out-of-time — of  priorities.  If  we  wish  to 
right  the  wrongful  present  direction,  we 
must  begin  by  voting  down  this  request 
for  continuing  appropriations.  Let  us 
look  at  this  stage  of  SST  development 
3  years  from  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed) . 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
went  on  this  subcommittee  2  years  ago 
I  soon  discovered  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  with  which  I  was  going  to  have 
to  be  concerned  was  this  issue  of  the 
SST.  Since  that  time  up  to  now  I  have 
heard  many  witnesses  and  much  discus- 
sion of  this  issue. 

I  approached  it  with  an  open  mind.  I 
had  no  strong  feelings  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is  not  a  political  issue  in  my 
district.  It  is  not  an  employment  issue 
in  my  district.  So  I  was  in  a  position  to 
approach  it  on  its  own  merits. 

As  I  learned  more  and  more  about  It  I 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  issue  before  the  House  today  is  one 
on  which  I  had  to  be  in  support. 

I  have  been  interested  in  all  the  great 
discussions,  the  many  words  that  have 
been  spoken,  but  I  have  also  been  equally 
surprised  at  how  little  of  it  has  to  do 
with  what  is  before  the  House  to  be  de- 
cided today. 

We  are  not  going  to  decide  the  en- 
vironmental Issues  today,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  decide  the  economic  viabil- 
ity of  the  planes  today. 

I  believe  I  can  describe  this  situation 
as  it  really  faces  us  In  this  way:  We  are 


in  a  stud  poker  game.  Russia,  England, 
France  and  the  United  States  have  hands 
in  that  game.  We  have  already  dealt 
four  cards.  We  have  called  all  bets  up  to 
this  point.  We  have  put  into  the  pot, 
counting  what  we  have  already  spent  and 
what  it  will  cost  us  to  stop  today,  $1.1 
billion. 

This  information  is  in  the  hearings, 
and  I  specifically  saw  that  the  actual  cost 
of  quitting  was  in  there. 

So  if  we  throw  in  the  hand  today  we 
will  have  stuck  the  American  taxpayers 
$1.1  billion  and  they  will  have  nothing 
on  earth  to  show  for  it. 

But  if  we  draw  that  fifth  card  we  can 
look  at  the  exposed  cards  on  the  poker 
table.  We  know  there  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  we  will  win  that  pot.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  ante  up  another  $200 
million  or  $300  million,  more  than  we  are 
already  stuck  for. 

I  want  America  to  stay  in  this  poker 
game  and  to  draw  that  fifth  card  and  to 
win  that  pot. 

What  are  we  wiiming?  Two  prototype 
planes  with  100  hours  of  testing. 

If  I  were  opposed  to  this  because  of 
environmental  problems  I  would  be  here 
insisting  that  we  go  this  far,  because 
that  would  be  where  we  would  get  the 
answers  to  prove  my  case. 

If  I  were  opposed  to  this  on  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  viability,  I  would  want 
to  go  this  one  more  step,  because  the 
testing  of  the  prototypes  would  prove 
that  point. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  me  why  some 
want  to  stop  right  now.  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion: If  we  stop  now  who  wiU  benefit? 
Certainly  not  the  American  people,  for 
they  are  going  to  be  stuck  for  $1.1  bil- 
lion. Since  England,  France  and  Russia 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  have,  if  there 
is  any  winning  to  be  done  by  our  stop- 
ping it  has  to  be  them  and  not  us. 

I  begin  to  wonder  why  so  much  of  this 
smoke  screening  and  straining  at  gnats. 
We  can  make  one  of  two  decisions  to- 
day; either  to  stop  or  to  go  ahead.  All 
we  are  stopping  or  going  ahead  on  is  two 
prototype  planes. 

The  only  way  this  country  will  ever  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  issue,  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  safe  for  the  environment  and 
whether  it  will  have  economic  viability, 
after  having  spent  $1.1  billion,  is  to  go 
ahead.  What  on  earth  is  the  reason  why 
we  wiU  not  give  our  Nation  the  rest  of 
this  answer  for  such  a  comparatively 
small  additional  cost? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  aline  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  principles  as 
enunciated  here  today.  He  is  talking 
sense.  He  is  talking  along  the  line  of  ev- 
ery accomplishment  this  Nation  has  ever 
made  in  every  field  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  dlesel  engine, 
developed  by  the  Navy,  and  the  Wright 
airplane  engine,  and  the  Boeing  jets,  and 
all  these  things.  These  were  all  done  by 
Government  subsidy,  and  then  turned 
over  to  the  civil  uses  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  I  ap- 
preciate liis  remarks.  He  is  talking  sense. 
Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  America  to  stay  in  this  poker 
game  until  we  get  the  answers  that  will 
be  so  important  in  the  years  ahead.  I  be- 
lieve, having  gone  this  far,  there  is  no 
sensible  or  logical  way  in  which  you  can 
justify  throwing  in  the  hand  now  and 
telling  the  American  people  that  we  have 
paid  $1.1  billion  and  have  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  I  am  going  to  vote  to  go  ahead,  and 
when  I  do  that  I  want  you  to  know  I  have 
absolutely  no  commitment  that  I  will  go 
any  further  with  any  of  this  until  proto- 
types have  been  built  and  tested  and  we 
get  the  answers  that  we  are  all  argulne 
about  here  all  over  the  lot  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  continuing  appropriation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  468.  I  oppose  the 
pending  amendment.  I  do  it  primarily 
as  a  scientist.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  the 
state  of  the  art,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  use  it.  I  think  the  technical 
breakthroughs  have  been  adequately 
proven  in  the  light  of  my  long  service  on 
the  Strategic  Airlift  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  con- 
tinuous service  on  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  of  the  same 
committee. 

It  was  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
saw  the  SR-70,  the  XB  versions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  F-4's,  the  U-2's,  and  the 
SR^71's  and  others  which  overfly  and 
perform  surveillance  missions  here  and 
around  the  world  regularly.  Without 
such  support  of  Congress  in  the  McNa- 
mara  era  in  the  Pentagon — a  disaster  in 
itself — our  Nation  would  have  few  such 
aerial  superiorities  in  its  defense  meas- 
ures. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
plants  in  which  the  mockups  and  the 
prototypes  are  developed.  Indeed,  much 
of  this  technical  know-how  has  come  out 
of  the  great  McDonald-Douglas  Aircraft 
and  aerospace  area  in  Missouri. 

I  would  simply  remind  those  who  hesi- 
tate, Mr.  Chairman,  that  given  a  tech- 
nical breakthrough;  those  persons, 
whether  they  be  individuals  or  nations 
that  stand  idly  by,  are  surpassed  by 
others  who  pick  up  the  baton  and  pursue 
it  in  their  sovereign  national  Interest. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  further  Federal  funding  of  construc- 
tion of  civilian  supersonic  transports, 
and  in  support  of  the  Yates  amendment 
striking  the  SST  subsidy  provisions  from 
the  pending  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion continuing  appropriation  bill. 

I  have  opposed  this  subsidy  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  While  I  appreciate  the 
excellent  arguments  and  presentations 
made  on  both  sides  of  this  Issue.  I  re- 
main unpersuaded  that  this  controver- 
sial plane,  despite  costly  "safeguards." 
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would  not  cause  further  deterioration  of 
our  environment  and  complicate  the 
struggle  against  man-created  pollution. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  proponents 
of  this  oostly  project  have  failed  to 
present  scientific  proof  that  overflights 
by  supersonic  transports  would  not  msJte 
life  on  this  planet  more  hazardous 
through  air  and  noise  pollution.  I  can 
see  no  great  and  overriding  benefit  to 
mankind  compensating  for  the  potential 
dangers  of  this  project. 

Nor  is  continued  subsidy  of  the  SST 
sufficiently  justified  on  any  economic 
grounds,  least  of  all  as  a  glorified  public 
work  project.  If  ever  actual  need  arises 
for  Federal  programs  to  provide  work  for 
the  jobless,  certainly  projects  could  be 
devised  that  would  enhance  and  protect 
the  environment  rather  than  contribute 
to  its  pollution  and  deterioration. 

If  the  civilian  supersonic  transport 
succeeds,  it  will  shave  intercontinental 
travel  by  a  few  hours  for  the  relatively 
few  citizens  desiring  and  able  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  such  travel.  But  how  about 
the  average  citizen  who  cannot  get  de- 
cent railway  passenger  service  or  ade- 
quate highways  for  essential  travel? 

There  must  be  reordering  of  priorities, 
with  greater  relevance  to  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  our  cities  and  rural  areas  and 
with  more  realistic  visualization  of  our 
true  national  values  and  interests. 

If  moneys  proposed  for  the  SST  project 
were  instead  expended  upon  transporta- 
tion for  the  masses  Instead  of  the  few. 
for  example  in  improving  our  railroad 
passenger  service  through  networks  more 
adequately  serving  the  public  through- 
out all  these  United  States  rather  than 
the  bare  skeleton  proposed  by  plarmers, 
far  more  good  would  be  done  the  greatest 
number. 

Funds  diverted  from  continuation  of 
the  SST  project  can  also  be  put  to  work 
in  improving  our  educational  system.  In 
conserving  our  resources,  in  enriching 
the  lives  of  all  citizens  through  expand- 
ing opportunities  for  cultural  growth 
and  recreational  experience. 

Perhaps  some  thought  could  even  be 
given  to  possibly  letting  the  taxpayer 
keep  more  of  his  earnings. 

In  this  time  of  crucial  need  to  exercise 
fiscal  responsibility  and  special  stringen- 
cy with  regard  to  any  Federal  expend- 
itures, and  in  view  of  the  many  other 
far  more  meritorious  projects  needing 
priority  consideration,  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  gambling  further  Federal  invest- 
ment in  the  SST. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  Yates  amendment  which  strikes 
all  fimds  for  the  SST  from  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  going 
on  further  about  the  distinguished  Dr. 
James  McDonald  who  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  I 
think  something  in  his  history  would  be 
interesting  for  the  House  to  know.  It 
turns  out  that  he  is  the  same  scientist 
who  appeared  before  a  House  Committee 


on  Science  and  Astronautics  in  1968  and 
testified  about  UFO's,  that  is,  unidenti- 
fied flying  objects,  which  he  said  might 
have  caused  the  blackout  along  the  East 
Coast  in  the  mid-sixties. 

Now,  Mr.  McDonald  also  distributed 
a  prepared  statement,  and  I  want  to 
quote  verbatim  the  whole  paragraph: 

An  extremely  unuBual  category  of  casee, 
those  invcrfvlng  reports  of  humanold  occu- 
pants of  landed  UFO's  ...  I  have  tended  to 
skirt  such  cases  on  tactical  grounds;  the 
reports  are  bizarre  .  .  .  For  the  record,  I 
should  have  to  state  that  my  interviewing 
results  dlsjDose  me  toward  acceptance  of  the 
existence  of  humanold  occupants  In  some 
UFO's.  My  efforts  over  the  past  two  years 
being  aimed  at  arousing  a  new  degree  of 
scientific  Interests  among  my  colleagues  In 
the  physical  sciences,  have  led  me  to  play 
down  even  the  little  I  do  know  about  occu- 
pant sightings.  One  or  two  early  attempts  to 
touch  upon  that  point  within  the  time  limits 
of  a  one-hour  colloquium  taught  me  that 
one  loses  more  than  he  gains  in  speaking 
briefly  about  UFO  occupants,  but  occupants 
there  seem  to  be,  and  contact  (with  them) 
of  a  limited  sort  may  well  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  the  best  the  SST 
opposition  can  bring  up  here,  a  man  who 
spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  talking 
about  little  men  flying  around  the  sky? 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  serious  subject, 
the  jobs  of  himdreds  of  thousands  are 
in  the  balance,  at  least  $22  billion  of 
trade  balance  is  at  stake,  and  the  future 
sales  market  of  our  aerospace  industry 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  the  re- 
sponsible testimony  of  men  like  Dr.  Will 
Kellogg,  Associate  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research, 
and  of  Dr.  Leo  Beranek,  chief  scientist 
of  Bolt,  Beranek  k  Newman,  who 
ranks  among  the  Nation's  top  acoustics 
scientists.  I  am  not  saying  that  Professor 
McDonald  is  not  qualified  in  the  atmos- 
pheric sciences,  but  he  Is  no  more  quali- 
fied to  talk  about  skin  cancer  than  I  am ; 
and,  I  would  hope  the  opposition  to  the 
SST  would  have  the  courtesy  to  their  col- 
leagues to  bring  someone  fon^-ard  who 
has  not  confided  to  us  that  little  men  in 
fiylng  saucers  are  causing  our  blackouts. 

Or,  are  we  about  to  now  hear  that  fiy- 
ing  saucers  may  be  an  impediment  to 
safe  SST  flights  in  the  stratosphere?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  reasoned  and 
perceptive  testimony  of  Dr.  Kellogg,  Dr. 
Fred  Singer,  and  Dr.  Leo  Beranek  is  per- 
suasive evidence  that  the  environmental 
hysteria  ought  to  be  laid  to  rest. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky speaks  about  facts  with  which  both 
he  and  I  are  acquainted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut    (Mr. 

GlAISCO). 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  type  of  appropriation  that  would  be 
very  simple  and  very  easy  to  vote  down. 
It  is  going  to  cost  billions  of  dollars. 
'iTiere  are  other  questionable  concerns 
over  the  SST. 

One  question  concerns  the  environ- 
ment and  another  concerns  the  finances 
and  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  finance  it  rather  than  private 
industry. 


But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  cannot 
take  the  easy  way  out  in  this  appropri- 
ation. I  think  we  have  to  think  about 
what  is  going  to  be  in  the  best  long- 
term  economic  interest  of  our  Nation. 
I  believe  the  environmaital  argument 
against  the  SST  has  been  blown  out  of 
all  proportion.  This  is  not  unusual.  This 
happens  whenever  we  have  any  new  de- 
velopments in  any  instance  when  we 
try  to  advance  technological  know-how, 
going  back  to  the  development  of  the 
iron  horse  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  century. 

I  think  there  will  be  and  there  must  be 
proper  safeguards  concerning  the  ef- 
fects on  the  environment.  I  think  that  it 
will  take  time  but  that  it  will  come 
about. 

The  question  of  financing  implies  that 
this  is  something  novel,  that  this  is  the 
first  time  the  Government  has  financed 
the  development  of  a  new  type  airplane. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United 
States  has  financed  with  Federal  funds 
the  development  of  every  major  airplane 
that  has  ever  been  designed  in  this  Na- 
tion, going  back  to  the  DC-3,  the  DC-6 
and  the  Boeing  707. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  research  and 
development  was  performed  by  the  mili- 
tary and  the  developmental  fallout  and 
know-how  was  then  handed  over  to  the 
civil  aviation  industry  of  the  Nation. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  we 
are  supreme  in  this  highly  technological 
field  throughout  the  world.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  all  civilian  aircraft  in  the  world 
are  American  made,  both  plsmes  and 
engines. 

Now,  many  of  us  are  concerned  about 
trade.  We  want  to  see  free  trade  prosper 
and  thrive  in  the  world.  We  are  going  to 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  Japanese  and 
with  others  in  the  world  only  if  we  re- 
main proficient  in  the  highly  techno- 
logical items  such  as  aviation,  electronics 
and  the  like.  We  carmot  compete  in  some 
other  areas  but  we  certainly  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  up  our  tremendous  competi- 
tive advantage  in  highly  technological 
areas  such  as  aviation. 

We  are  talking  here  about  the  airplane 
of  the  1980's.  The  supersonic  transport 
is  the  airplane  of  the  next  decade.  The 
preparation  for  It  must  come  now. 

I  say  that  we  have  got  to  get  on  with 
this  plane  and  we  must  favor  and  sup- 
port this  appropriation  so  that  we  will 
maintain  the  tremendous  economic  and 
trade  lead  in  aviation  which  we  have 
worldwide. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  genUeman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  Intel- 
ligent Members  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress, and  I  almost  always  find  the 
gentleman  voting  the  way  I  do,  but  in 
this  case  we  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
question.  I  am  wondering  whether,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  Cormecticut  is 
one  of  the  six  States,  and  there  are  only 
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six  States  out  of  the  50  States  in  the 
Union  that  would  really  benefit  from  this 
program,  whether  that  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  gentleman  being  on  the  op- 
posite side  ol  this  question? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  that  there  are  many  people 
In  this  House  who  have  a  vested  Interest 
In  the  supersonic  transport,  but  I  hap- 
pen to  come  from  the  only  State  In  the 
Union  which  lost  whatever  great  finan- 
cial interest  It  might  have  had  because 
In  the  competition  for  the  engine  for  the 
supersonic  transport,  and  this  was  be- 
tween the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  of  United  Aircraft 
In  Connecticut,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Co.  and  Connecticut  lost.  So  we  do  not 
benefit  from  the  SST  contract  except  in 
a  relatively  minor  capacity,  perhaps. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  the  figures  I  have  given 
are  wrong,  and  that  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut does  not  get  any  benefit  from 
the  SST? 

And  that  Cormectlcut  does  not  get  an 
important  piece  of  this  action? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  think  that  the  impor- 
tant piece  of  the  action  that  Connecti- 
cut gets,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $15  to  $35  million, 
which  Is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  over- 
all amoimt.  If  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
rather  than  the  General  Electric  Co.  had 
won  the  engine  contract  then,  of  course, 
we  would  have  had  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic Interest  affecting  the  workers  of 
our  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross). 
<Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise   and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
terested first  of  all,  and  above  all  else,  in 
the  economic  feasibility  of  this  plane, 
and  what  we  are  doing  to  the  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  in 
continuing  to  spend  millions  for  it.  I 
heard  almost  every  statement  that  was 
made  on  the  floor  yesterday,  and  again 
this  afternoon,  on  the  subject  of  this 
plane,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  single 
Individual  supporter  even  come  close  to 
staking  his  reputation  on  the  fact  that 
this  Is  economically  feasible ;  that  It  will 
be  able  to  carry  a  payload  sufficient  to 
pay  for  its  operation  and  the  costs  to 
produce  It. 

Is  there  anyone  here  who  wants  to 
stake  his  reputation  on  the  fact  that  It  is 
going  to  be  economically  feasible? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  very  briefly. 
Tlie  gentleman  can  say:  "Yes,  I  stake  my 
reputation  on  it,"  and  that  will  take  care 
of  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No ;  I  am  not  going 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  do  not  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  There  are  some 
things  that  are  worth  more  than  dollars 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  yield  further,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  will  not  say  that 
this  aircraft  will  pay  its  way. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
stake  my  reputation  on  it,  and  I  base  it 
on  the  testimony  of  the  conversations  I 
have  had  with  Wlthington,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  world's  foremost  aeronautical 
engineer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlemian  from 
Washington,  the  home  of  Boeing,  has  a 
deep  and  unusual  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram, does  he  not? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  GROSS.  All  right. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  more 
Members  who  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  hit  the  sawdust  trail. 

Mr.  ADAl^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  time. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  few  years  ago  we  were 
confronted  with  the  TFX,  which  later 
became  the  F-111. 

It  was  to  be  a  supersonic,  dual  pur- 
pose military  aircraft  capable  of  being 
operated  from  aircraft  carriers  as  well 
as  land  bases.  Thus  it  was  to  be  used  by 
both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  Navy 
washed  it  out  long  ago  as  being  unfitted 
for  carrier  use  and  the  Air  Force  found 
it  fiill  of  defects. 

Because  of  the  unending  trouble  the 
Air  Force  has  with  this  plane.  Members 
of  the  Plouse  were  toid,  when  the  fiscal 
year  1970  funding  was  under  considera- 
tion, that  it  would  be  the  last  fundmg  for 
production  of  the  F-111.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that? 

Then  came  the  1971  fiscal  year  and 
lo  and  behold  the  fimding  for  further 
production  of  this  questionable  airplane 
was  before  us  again  as  big  as  life  and  I 
believe  it  was  twice  as  much.  And  so  it 
goes  on  and  on. 

And  do  you  remember  how  we  were 
told  by  General  Dj-^namics  that  it  would 
provide  1,725  of  these  F -Ill's  for  $5.8 
billion?  Now  we  are  told  that  we  may 
get  ,514  of  these  .supersonic  planes  for 
$7.88  billion — nearly  one-third  fewer 
planes  at  a  cost  of  $3  billion  more  than 
estimated. 

Yes;  you  bet  your  life  we  have  sub- 
sidized aircraft  in  this  countrj*  and  the 
taxpayers  have  paid  through  the  nose  for 
them.  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  the 
St.  Louis  company  that  produced  planes 
for  the  Government  that  would  not  fiy 
and  had  to  be  towed  by  tractors  throu'ih 
the  streets  of  St.  Louis  to  get  them  to 
the  scrap  heap. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
recall  the  FB  40  program  where  the  Gov- 
enunent  spent  $14  billion  to  produce 
two  bomber  prototypes  and  one  of  them 
crashed  and  one  of  them  is  now  in  the 
air  museum? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  public  to  get  what  they  are  promised 
for  their  tax  doUars.  The  time  has  come 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  program  until  some- 
body in  authority  tells  us  that  this  plane 
is  economically  feasible.  Let  the  pro- 
moters of  this  SST  organize  some  type 
of  Comsat  Corp.  and  thote  of  you  who 


feel  that  this  is  such  a  good  deal,  then 
would  have  the  op>portunity  to  step  up 
and  put  some  of  your  capital  to  work 
by  buying  stock  in  this  corporation. 
Let  private  risk  capital  take  over  from 
here  and  produce  this  plane  if  it  is  so 
good. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  valid  point  because  the  Department 
of  Transportation  which  is  pushing  the 
fimding  of  the  SST  so  hard  has  the  task 
as  well  of  having  to  certify  as  to  the 
safety  and  viability  of  the  SST  at  such 
time  as  the  prototype  is  completed. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  outside  agency,  like  a 
commission,  that  has  the  supervision  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  Is  a  good  plane. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  it  is  time  to  quit 
hornswaggling  the  taxpayers  with  deals 
of  this  kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds >. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  reply  be- 
fore he  starts  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  state  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  program  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  certifying  agency,  is  the  FAA,  and  is 
separate  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. So  the  gentleman  was  not  cor- 
rect, that  the  department  that  certifies 
is  not  the  department  in  charge  of  moni- 
toring the  construction. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlema-i  from  California  •  Mr.  Hol- 

EFIELD). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
for  yielding  to  me  briefiy.  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  have  any  time  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  this. 
In  answer  to  the  question  of  spending  tax 
money  for  this,  you  might  well  look  to  all 
other  facets  of  American  Industry  and 
Ufe  to  find  where  the  subsidies  are  com- 
ing from. 

We  subsidize  the  merchant  marine  to 
the  extent  of  $750  million — and  I  voted 
for  it  every  time  because  I  think  it  is  in 
the  national  interest. 

We  subsidized  the  Perm  Central  Rail- 
road. 

We  subsidize  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co. 

We  subsidized  the  development  of  the 
Boeing  jet  plane  when  it  was  first  de- 
veloped and  the  Wright  diesel  engine  was 
developed  by  the  Navy. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  subsi- 
dized by  tax  moneys  and  they  have  re- 
turned to  the  American  people  in  service 
and  in  dollars  one  hundredfold  for  every 
dollar  that  was  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  some 
statements  made  liere  today  which  I 
think  needs  to  be  gone  into  in  a  little 
more  depth.  One  of  the  most  preposter- 
ous of  those  statements  has  been  the 
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statement  that  only  3  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  going  to 
use  the  SST.  I  do  not  know— maybe  not 
even  3  percent  will  use  it.  But  if  It 
becomes  an  economically,  commercial 
viable  airplane— in  time  a  lot  of  people 
are  coing  to  use  it. 

I  rather  imagine  that  the  SST  is  at 
this  time  where  some  of  the  old  planes 
built  by  the  Wright  brothers  were  shortly 
after  they  were  built.  Very  few  people 
were  usinr;  those  planes  at  that  time.  In 
a  relative  sense,  I  think  ultimately  as 
manv  people  will  be  flying  the  SST  as  are 
flying  in  the  available  aircraft  today.  We 
have  to  start  somewhere  in  this  industry. 
We  will  not  pounce  into  it  full  blown 
v.ith  60  percent  of  the  population  using 
the  first  model.  We  must  look  ahead.  We 
have  to  understand  that  we  are  making 
a  start  in  this  program.  We  have  to  start 
some  place,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  a 
full-blown  venture  at  first. 

Second— and  I  think  Mr.  Holifield 
mentioned  the  point  here— I  voted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  number  of  times 
each  year  for  what  I  consider  to  be  sub- 
sidies. I  think  they  are  good  subsidies. 
I  think  they  are  necessary.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  made  some  remarks 
about  the  SST,  but  he  supports  the  farm 
program,  the  farm  subsidy.  He  feels  it  is 
essential.  I  feel  the  farm  subsidy  is  essen- 
tial, too,  because  it  is  an  important  part 
of  our  economy.  But  I  also  feel  that  the 
aircraft  industry  is  an  important  part  of 
our  economy.  I  think  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity here  for  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go 
into  the  next  generation  of  aircraft, 
which  is  the  supersonic  aircraft,  and  to 
be  a  leader  in  that  field,  to  continue  and 
retain  our  world  leadership  in  the  air- 
craft transportation  industry;  I  think  we 
have  a  great  deal  at  stake  here. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Steed)  put  it  very  well  when  he  used 
the  analogy  of  a  poker  hand.  We  have 
one  more  draw.  It  will  cost  us  almost  as 
much  not  to  see  the  next  card  as  it  will 
to  fold.  We  have  an  awful  lot  at  stake, 
Mr.  Chairman;  so  much  at  stake  that  I 
do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  fold. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

REIT) »  . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  to 
strike  funds  for  the  SST  and  to  deal 
speciflcally  with  one  point  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatbs) 
raised;  namely,  the  pollution  of  the  en- 
vlroimient.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  my 
objection  to  the  SST  is  based  solely  on 
environmental  considerations.  Although 
they  are  of  great,  and  perhaps  primary, 
importance,  I  also  oppose  the  SST  on 
the  grounds  of  misplaced  priorities :  Spe- 
cifically, that  it  would  benefit  only  a 
small  portion  of  our  population,  those 
engaged  in  overseas  luxury  travel,  while 
it  would  adversely  affect  millions  living 
near  airports,  suffering  already  from  ex- 
cessive air  noise. 

SpeclflcsJly,  regarding  the  environ- 
ment, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  evidence  and,  in- 
deed, the  wisdom  of  I^.  Vincent  Schae- 
fer,  the  director  of  the  Atmospheric 
Sciences  Research  Center  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany.  Dr. 


Bchaefer  Is  one  of  the  very  few  cloud 
physiclstB  In  the  United  States  and,  so 
fEU-  as  I  know,  he  has  done  more  research 
than  anyone  in  the  world  on  the  question 
of  microscopic  particulate  matter  and 
the  effect  on  the  troposphere  and  the 
stratosphere  of  these  particles.  Specifi- 
cally he  has  made  the  point  that  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  of  the  SST  is  the 
possibility  that  the  effluent  from  the  SST 
engines  will  produce  an  Increasing  con- 
centration of  microscopic  particles  In  the 
upper  atmosphere  which  could  modify 
the  weather  pattern  of  the  globe. 

This  particulate  matter  ranging  in  size 
from  0.05  to  0.2  microns  in  diameter, 
move  at  random,  unaffected  by  gravity. 
In  other  words.  Dr.  Schaefer  says: 

The  bombardment  of  gaseoua  molecules 
play  nearly  as  great  a  role  In  their  motion  u 
the  force  of  gravity. 

They  therefore  remain  suspended  in 
the  stratosphere  where  the  SST  is  sched- 
uled to  fiy.  for  long  periods  of  time.  Un- 
fortimately,  there  are  no  obvious  cleans- 
ing mechanisms  in  the  stratosphere,  since 
only  the  area  up  to  about  40,000  feet,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  stratosphere,  is  af- 
fected by  precipitation.  Further,  since  the 
SST's  particulates  have  little  mass,  the 
residue  may  remain  for  years. 

Dr.  Schaefer  concludes  that  a  high 
concentration  of  such  particles  could 
cause  such  a  reduction  in  the  incoming 
solar  radiation  as  to  have  weather  modi- 
fication effects  all  over  the  globe  and 
lead  in  time  to  a  new  ice  age. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  last  point 
and  to  quote  very  precisely  from  Dr. 
Schaefer 's  research.  He  says: 

A  high  coocentraUon  of  very  small  par- 
ticles In  the  stratoephere  might  cause  such 
a  reduction  in  the  Incoming  solar  radiation 
as  to  begin  to  have  weather  modification 
efTects  on  a  global  scale.  If  this  were  to 
hapi)en,  a  very  large  capital  Investment  could 
be  completely  wajsted,  since  further  insult 
to  the  environment  from  this  source  would 
be  Intolerable  since  It  would  lead  toward 
a  new  Ice  age. 

I  repeat — 

It  would  lead  toward  a  new  ice  age. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois, 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Eill  the 
scientists  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Kellogg.  Dr.  Singer,  and  Dr. 
McDonald,  the  environmental  scientists, 
agree  that  the  stratosphere  is  effectively 
about  100  times  more  sensitive  to  tech- 
nological contamination  that  the  tropo- 
sphere, the  lower  area,  because  its  turn- 
over is  100  times  lower  approximately 
than  the  lower  level. 

I  think  the  House  would  do  well  to 
believe  that  the  hazards  of  this  operation 
are  still  very  much  a  part  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  first,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  However.  Dr.  Schaefer 
goes  on  to  say: 

Otir  lower  atmosphere  Is  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  Bltiutlon  In  which  poUutlon  la  filling 
It  up  to  the  tropopeuse  even  though  there 
are  very  active  weather  proceasee  tending  to 
remove  the  pollution  partlc\ilates  quite 
frequently. 


This  will  not  be  the  case.  Dr.  Schaefer 
points  out,  with  the  stable  and  cloudf  ree 
stratosphere — in  other  words,  the  upper 
environment  does  not  have  adeqviate 
processes  of  purging  Itself  of  these 
particles. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  Is  ex- 
actly correct. 

That  Is  the  testimony  that  was  pre- 
sented to  our  committee  as  well,  that  is, 
the  atmosphere  In  which  we  live  is  con- 
stantly washed  by  winds  and  rsiins,  but 
the  uw)er  atmosphere  is  relatively  calm 
and  stable  and  when  pollutants  are  de- 
posited— and  I  Include  water  vapor — 
they  would  remain  there  for  2  years  be- 
fore the  possibility  of  their  disappearing. 

In  siun.  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that 
the  environmental  arguments  are  not 
tangential,  but  rather  central  and  seri- 
ous. Dr.  Schaefer's  testimony  is  corrobo- 
rated by  findings  of  other  scientists,  and 
la  known  to  this  administration.  One 
may  question  how  rapidly  a  number  of 
SST's  would  affect  solar  radiation,  but 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  It  could  happen. 

Indeed,  when  similar  buildups  of  par- 
ticulate matter  have  already  begun  to 
saturate  our  lower  atmosphere  up  to  the 
tropop>ause.  we  should  have  received 
warning  enough. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  613  of  the  hearings,  there  is  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sEichuseits  (Mr.  Conte)  and  these  are 
his  exact  words: 

Mr.  CoNTE.  •   •   • 

One  fast  observation:  I  Just  want  to  com- 
mend Dr.  Singer  for  his  testimony.  I  think 
he  has  done  an  excellent  job.  I  think  that 
after  3  days  of  hearings,  I  only  have  to  resolve 
one  question.  I  think  the  environment  ques- 
tion has  been  put  to  rest.  I  think  that  you 
and  the  other  scientists  that  came  here  have 
definitely  put  to  rest  the  environment  ques- 
tion. •   •   • 

Also,  in  yesterday's  Record,  on  page 
6819,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE) ,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  this  subcommittee,  said: 

As  far  as  the  environmental  issue  Is  oon- 
cerned,  it  became  perfectly  clear  in  the 
hearings  that  building  and  testing  the  two 
prototypes  will  pose  no  threat  to  the  envi- 
ronment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
(Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
already  spent  $1.3  billion  on  this,  and 
we  carmot  afford  to  back  out.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize,  as  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  that  if  that  argimaent  has  any 
force  whatsoever,  it  will  be  virtually  un- 
stoppable once  the  prototypes  roll  out 
of  those  hangars,  because  there  is  a  $3 
to  $5  billion  no  man's  land  between  pro- 
totype and  production. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
once  those  shiny  new  airplanes  roll  out 
of  those  hangars,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
asked  to  come  back  and  finance  millions 
and  even  billions  of  dollars  more  for  the 
next  step. 

Last  December,  after  a  meeting  in 
New  York,  a  number  of  top  airline  pres- 
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idents  met  in  New  York  and  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  United  States 
should  proceed  with  the  program.  Of 
those  present,  the  president  of  Pan- 
Am  posed  the  question:  "Are  we  able 
to  pay  for  our  part  of  the  program?" 
He  then  answered  his  own  question. 
"We  believe,"  he  said,  "that  the  Crov- 
ernment  and  the  aerospace  industry  and 
the  airlines  will  be  able  to  arrange  for 
each  to  play  its  part  in  the  time  period 
1976  to  1980."  That  sounds  to  me  like 
a  flat-out  expectation  that  the  tax- 
payer will  be  footing  at  least  some  por- 
tion of  that  bill  years  after  the  proto- 
type and  construction  phase  is  passed. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss, is  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  that  if  we  build  these  two  proto- 
types, we  can  settle  questions  concern- 
ing the  envirormiental  and  economic 
feasibility  of  the  development  of  this 
fleet  of  airplanes.  Does  anyone  in  this 
House  really  believe  that  flying  those 
two  planes  for  a  total  of  100  hours  will 
answer  any  of  the  questions  involved  as 
to  either  the  ecological  consequences  of 
the  flight  of  a  fleet  of  500  planes  or  the 
economic  possibility  of  selling  that  many 
planes?  I  really  do  not  think  anyone 
does,  if  he  really  and  truly  understands 
the  worrips  raised  by  the  economists  and 
by  the  environmentalists. 

I  believe  the  biggest  question  we  have 
to  face  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  purely  a 
question  of  need.  Do  we  really  need  to  be 
able  to  fly  to  Europe  in  one-third  the 
time  we  can  do  it  today?  Perhaps  we  do. 
I  suppose  it  is  possible  we  do.  But  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  we  do  need  50,000  new  doctors 
in  this  country  and  we  do  need  150,000 
nurses  in  this  country.  I  have  37  com- 
munities in  my  district  which  need  now 
sewer  and  water  programs  and  they  can- 
not get  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  also  agree  if  we  are  talking 
about  an  airplane  traveler  his  greatest 
need  is  to  get  back  and  forth  from  the 
airport  a  lot  faster  than  we  do  rather 
thsm  to  travel  taster  once  he  gets  onto 
the  plane  ? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Absolutely. 

I  believe  we  must  recognize  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  are  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  we  cannot  afiford 
to  do  everything  we  would  like  to  do. 
We  simply  cannot  do  it.  When  we  face  up 
to  that  fact  we  must  recognize  we  have 
to  do  the  things  which  are  important.  I 
submit  that  this  program  is  not  that  im- 
portant, and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  good  statement.  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  proposal  have  not  been 
able  to  answer  one  fundamental  ques- 
tion. Even  after  the  prototypes  are  built 
and  are   found   successful,   the  United 


States  will  have  to  sell  a  minimmn  of 
300  SST's  at  $6C  million  apiece  before  we 
get  back  penny  one  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  this  project,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  can  state  here  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  that  there  is  a  market  or 
will  be  a  market  in  the  next  10  or  15 
years  for  300  SST's  at  a  minimum  of  $60 
million  apiece.  No  airline  can  pay  that 
kind  of  money  now.  nor  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  for  one  airplane. 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  Is  correct. 

And  I  would  emphasize  again  that 
flying  two  airplanes  for  100  hours  will 
not  tell  us  one  thing  at  all  about  the 
possible  envirorunental  damage  that  can 
be  done  by  a  fleet  of  500  of  these  things 
flying  at  60,000  feet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown  » 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  have  no  Boeing  or  GE  plants  or 
significant  SST  subcontractors  I  know  of 
in  my  district.  So  far  as  I  know  in  my 
district  I  do  not  have  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  employees  of  any  company  who 
will  benefit  from  work  in  this  project. 

I  do  not  represent  the  State  of  Ohio; 
I  represent  500,000  people  who  live  in 
Ohio  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  believe  there  is  little  point  in  con- 
tinuing this  debate  in  what  is  a  rela- 
tively empty  Chamber.  Those  of  us  who 
are  here  probably  have  al]  made  up  our 
minds.  There  are  likely  to  be  no  new 
facts  presented,  and  perhaps  no  new 
argiunents  developed  nor  any  new  meth- 
ods of  argument  demonstrated. 

But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
facts  are  not  always  persuasive  in  our 
peripatetic  media-ridden  society,  for 
facts  tend  to  lose  their  significance  to 
emotional  rhetoric  these  days. 

Arguments  against  the  SST  have  been 
full  of  misstatements  and  suspicions  and 
what  one  television  program  my  young- 
sters frequently  watch  calls  nonfacts. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  here 
today  that  the  CAB  should  deny  Pan 
American  the  right  to  buy  any  foreign - 
made  SST.  I  believe  CAB  will  have  to 
do  just  that  to  keep  Pan  Am  from  buy- 
iiig  foreign-made  SST's,  if  we  kill  this 
project  today.  All  of  us  know  Airflot  is 
now  coming  into  New  York  with  a  New 
York-Moscow  run.  The  Soviet  TU-144 
will  soon  be  flying  the  SST  into  New 
York. 

Pan  American  is  going  to  have  to 
"hawk"  an  awful  lot  of  free  •'booze"  for 
its  old-fashioned  712-hour  trip  to  Eu- 
rope to  make  up  for  the  attractiveness  of 
getting  to  Europe  in  3  hoiu's  on  Airflot. 

The  problem  America  faces  in  our 
modern  society  of  speed  is  that  U.S.  air- 
lines just  simply  will  not  be  competitive 
if  they  take  2'2  times  as  long  to  get  to 
Europe.  Othen^ise  Pan  American  might 
be  successful  by  operating  the  Queen 
Mary. 

Being  slower  or  behind  technologically 
is  not  a  logical  argument,  gentlemen.  I 
am  sorry. 

In  the  favorite  words  of  the  SST  op- 
ponents I  think.  I  suspect,  I  assume  that 
TU-144's  and  Concordes  will  be  sold  in 
America  next  year  because  of  the  facts. 


The  facts  are  here.  Here  is  a  book  on 
the  Concorde  which  I  was  given  by  a 
Member  of  the  English  Parliament.  Or, 
if  you  want  the  facts  on  the  Rusi-ian  TU- 
144,  they  are  here  in  this  advertising 
poster.  The  TU-144  is  advertised  for  sale. 
The  specifications  are  here  if  we  are  in- 
terested in  facts.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  are. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  on 
which  I  sit,  developed  a  study  with  re- 
gard to  the  SST  in  which  they  avoided 
facts  pretty  liberally.  .The  committees 
developed  no  data  from  Concorde  en- 
gineers or  from  British-French  econ- 
omists. The  committee  report  quoted 
scientists  and  economists  in  this  countrj- 
out  of  context  and  in  the  reverse  attitude 
of  their  positions.  The  committee  report 
implied  opposition  when  the  actual  poe- 
tu:  e  was  one  of  support.  The  most  un- 
fortunate twisting  of  facts  occurred  yes- 
terday when  one  of  my  colleagues  on 
that  distinguished  ioint  body  charged  a 
Government  scientitt  opposed  to  the 
SST  had  been  muzzled.  The  press,  of 
course,  gave  full  attention  to  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  scientist  himself 
said  he  had  not  been  muzzled. 

Now,  what  kind  of  an  argument  is 
this?  The  SST  will  not  belong  to  Boeing. 
If  developed,  it  will  bring  gains  back  to 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  form  of 
royalties:  the  $1  billion  Initially  invest- 
ed by  the  Government  and  $1  billion  be- 
yond that  from  added  royalities  if  300 
to  500  plnnes  are  sold.  There  will  also  be 
$6.5  billion  available  in  the  form  of  taxes 
not  to  mention  the  balance-of-trade  sit- 
uation. 

How  important  is  the  balance-of-trade 
situation?  One  of  the  things  I  have 
learned  from  facts  developed  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  is  that  last 
year  we  had  a  $9.8  billion  favorable  trade 
balance  in  the  high- technology  intensive 
industries  in  this  country.  This  is  the 
only  area  in  which  we  have  a  favorable 
trade  balance  of  any  significance.  The 
reason  why  is  that  we  are  able  to  keep 
technologically  ahead  of  other  countries. 
Our  aerospace  industry  has  given  us  $2  5 
billion  economic  advantage  in  foreign 
trade  balances.  That  pays  a  lot  of  taxes. 
and  there  are  thousands  of  taxpaying 
workers  working  for  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. That  is  where  we  get  the  money 
for  housing,  education,  welfare  payments 
for  the  unemployed.  Where  will  such 
social  support  come  from  if  we  do  not  go 
ahead  and  develop  this  kind  of  industry? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  an  environment- 
alist. If  the  SST  is  not  desirable  from  an 
environmental  standpoint,  we  want  to  go 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  say  "Here 
is  the  reason  why  the  SST  is  environ- 
mentally harmful."  We  have  invested  $1 
billion  and  found  out  that  it  will  be  de- 
grading to  the  world's  atmosphere.  If 
that  is  true,  although  I  doubt  it  is  true, 
it  will  be  worth  the  investment.  The 
present  investment  will  give  us  the  facts. 
I  do  not  think  the  Russians,  the  Japan- 
ese, the  English,  or  the  French  will  be 
interested  in  nonfacts.  They  will  want 
to  know. 

They  will  want  to  know  facts  if  we 
want  them  to  stop  their  SST's  because 
of  the  danger  of  pollution.  And  they  will 
not  stop  their  SST's  on  suspicions  be- 
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cause  they  know  that  the  way  to  progress 
economically  is  to  build  a  better  mouse- 
trap and  they  are  making  a  national 
commitment  to  try  to  win  that  race — 
not  just  in  aerospace,  but  in  many  in- 
dustries which  have  seen  them  overtake 
America  technologically  and  economi- 
cally. And  victory  In  that  kind  of  race  will 
eventually  mean  they  will  overtake  us 
in  social  benefits. 

The  SST  is  a  symbol  for  those  who  are 
not  satisfied  to  use  the  golden  eggs  that 
our  golden  goose  has  been  laying.  They 
would  like  to  kill  that  goose,  too.  We  kill 
American  technological  advantage  to  oiu* 
future  peril.  America  cannot  be  the  most 
advanced  nation  in  the  world  in  social 
progress  and  the  development  of  the  free 
human  spirit  without  the  economic 
strength  which  comes  from  our  capacity 
to  do  things  better,  quicker,  and  cheaper. 
The  SST  is  such  an  economic  advantage 
for  our  Nation  in  the  world — unless  we 
stifle  its  development  today  and  yield 
the  race  to  the  competition.  I  urge  you 
not  to  do  that  for  the  sake  of  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

ICHORD). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
I  voted  against  further  funding  of  the 
SST  not  because  I  considered  the  SST 
to  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment but  because  I  did  believe  that  the 
SST  was  not  a  sound  proposition  econom- 
ically. I  am  still  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  plane  will  never  be  placed  in 
production. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for 
and  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall),  for  the 
vay  in  which  he  has  led  this  debate.  The 
gentleman  from  California  has  stated 
that  he  does  have  a  strong  belief  that  the 
plane  will  be  successful  as  an  economic 
proposition  and  that  it  will  be  put  into 
production.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California  this  question:  One 
of  my  reasons  for  believing  that  it  would 
not  ever  be  put  into  production  was  the 
short  range  of  the  SST. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  SST 
will  not  be  able  to  fly  from  Great  Britain 
to  Miami,  for  example;  that  it  will  not 
have  the  range  although  it  can  fly  from 
New  York  to  Great  Britain  but  not  from 
Miami  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  advised  that  the 
range  is  in  excess  of  4,000  miles  for  the 
production  SST. 

There  was  an  exhaustive  study  made 
as  to  the  economic  viability  of  this  air- 
plane and  the  testimony  given  the  sub- 
committee is  that  it  is  an  economically 
viable  airplane  with  a  range  in  excess 
of  4,000  miles  for  the  production  model. 
Someone  asked  if  we  would  stake  our 
reputation  on  it.  All  we  can  say  as  poli- 
ticians is  that  the  testimony  given  to  us. 
after  much  study  by  responsible  people 
is  that  it  is  an  economically  viable  air- 
plane. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer.  However,  there  is  no  way 
that  I  can  be  certain  as  to  the  validity 
of  my  own  beliefs  imtil  the  two  proto- 
types are  completed. 

CXVII 442— Part  6 


I  am  inchned  to  beUeve  that  the  hour 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates  J  has  already  passed.  I  have  al- 
ready spent  $864  milUon  and  only  $478 
million  is  required  to  bring  the  prototypes 
to  completion.  If  we  stop  now  we  will 
not  only  be  hable  for  penalties  but  we 
also  have  the  obUgation  to  continue  with 
the  advanced  payments.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  if  the 
plane  is  to  be  eliminated,  that  action 
should  have  been  taken  before  we 
reached  the  point  of  near  completion 
today. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  decided  to 
support  the  further  funding  of  the  SST. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  recognize  the  soul 
searching  the  gentleman  has  been  going 
through  these  last  few  years. 

However,  ais  the  gentleman  well  knows 
I  tried  to  stop  the  funding  of  the  SST 
several  years  ago;  I  tried  to  stop  it  last 
year  and  I  am  trying  again  this  year. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
the  gentleman  proposes  to  vote  for  the 
prototypes  because  so  much  has  been 
invested  in  them. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  there  is  the  possibility  that  if  this 
plane  is  successful  we  will  recoup  the 
money  that  we  have  been  spending,  while 
if  we  stop  at  this  time  we  will  have  lost 
$900  million-some-odd. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  object  is 
to  let  private  enterprise  enter  the  field 
and  take  over  the  burden.  My  amend- 
ment will  give  them  that  opportimity, 
assuming  that  the  environmental  haz- 
ards are  not  present. 

The  gentleman  is  looking  at  the  amount 
of  money  which  has  already  been  in- 
vested and  that  same  argmnent  might 
move  him  to  vote  for  production  money 
at  such  time  as  the  prototype  is  com- 
pleted and  Boeing  comes  back  and  asks 
for  $3  or  $4  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  total  collapse  of  the  ecologist 
argument,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  have 
witnessed  a  considerable  deflation  of  this 
argument.  So,  my  very  astute  opponents 
have  taken  to  the  economic  argimient. 
We  have  heard  them  suggest  that  there 
is  not  even  a  remote  possibility  within 
the  foreseeable  future  that  American 
airlines  will  be  able  to  purchase  the  re- 
quired niunber  of  SST's  that  would 
enable  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  recoup 
its  Investment.  Well,  that  is  a  rather 
astounding  prediction,  indeed.  It  is  one 
that  indicates  a  little  less  faith  than  I 
feel  this  afternoon  in  the  resiliency  of  the 
American  economy.  I  think  that  that 
argument  upon  a  little  closer  analysis 
makes  about  as  much  sense  as  my  friend 
who  said,  do  not  build  this  plane  because 
of  the  decline  that  has  occurred  in  the 
earnings  of  the  American  airline  industry 
means  they  will  not  be  able  to  afford  it. 


We  might  just  as  well  say  do  not 
invest  money  in  the  great  cities  of  Amer- 
ica, do  not  invest  money  in  urban  re- 
newal, or  do  not  invest  money  in  mass 
transit,  because  after  all,  our  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  declining 
today,  they  are  no  longer  economically 
viable  as  central  cities. 

Well,  I  do  not  accept  that  argument. 
I  have  more  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
American  economy  than  some.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  risk  in- 
volved In  this.  Certainly  we  are  talking 
about  some  gamble,  just  as  we  did  back 
in  1961,  when  a  bold,  confidant,  young 
American  President  suggested  that  we 
launch  a  space  program,  and  that  some 
day  we  reach  the  moon.  He  was  taking 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  gigantic  gambles 
in  all  history,  and  yet  we  succeeded  in 
that  particular  venture. 

One  thought  occurred  to  me  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  that  is  that  he  is  analyzing 
the  situation  totally  within  the  context 
of  1971,  and  I  would  suggest  that  this 
is  the  exact  fallacy  of  the  argument  that 
he  is  making. 

As  we  have  seen  duiing  the  course  of 
the  research  and  development  phase  of 
this  aircraft,  I  think  that  answers  are 
going  to  be  obtained  to  some  of  the  very 
serious  environmental  questions  that 
have  disturbed  me,  and  that  disturbed 
the  gentleman. 

I    would    suggest — and    I    repeat — I 
would  suggest  that  we  do  not  Uve  in  a 
static  world.  This  is   a  very   dynamic 
world,  and  a  very  djTiamic  society  in- 
deed. We  are  talking  about  an  airplane 
that  is  going  to  be  flying  during  the  dec- 
ade  of   the    1980's   and  even   into   the 
1990's.  We  are  talking  about  an  entirely 
different  world  than  we  have  in  1971.  A 
world  where  we  will  have  burgeoning 
population,  a  world  where  changes  in 
science  and  technology  are  going  to  take 
place   at  an  ever-accelerating  pace  in 
every  single  phase  of  human  endeavor. 
Let  me  address  myself,  if  I  have  time, 
to   the   argument   that  the  gentleman 
makes    that    only    3    percent    of    the 
American  people  today  could  fly  in  this 
airplane,  and  that  therefore  we  are  guilty 
of  constructing  merely  a  rich  man's  play- 
thing. Well,  I  suppose  that  back  in  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century  when  that 
first  heavier-than-air  machine  rose  in 
very  faltering  fashion  from  the  sands  at 
Kitty   Hawk   that   there  were   skeptics 
then  who  said  that,  well,  there  are  not 
3  percent  of  the  people  in  the  world  who 
will  ever  fly  in  that  kind  of  a  contraption, 
why  in  the  world  are  they  building  it? 
So  I  would  suggest  the  mere  fact  that 
in  1971  only  3  percent  of  the  people  have 
indicated  that  they  are  willing  to  fly  does 
not  mean  that  in  1980  or  1990  we  are 
not  going  to  be  Uving  in  the  kind  of 
world  where  this  is  going  to  be  the  work- 
horse of  the  international  air  fleet  of 
the  world. 

I  myself  am  interested  in  the  priorities 
of  this  Nation,  and  what  these  should 
be,  so  let  me,  if  I  have  time,  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  argument  on  priorities. 
There  are  those  who  suggest,  and  in  fact, 
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they  concede,  that  the  aerospace  indus- 
try, a  ereat  basic  industr>'  of  our  country, 
is  in  real  trouble  today,  and  we  ought  to 
do  something  to  help  it.  Then  they  say 
let  them  turn  to  making  air  pollution 
equipment,  or  let  them  turn  to  making 
something  else. 

Well,  let  me  say  to  you  that  that  must 
be  very,  very  scant  comfort,  my  friend, 
to  the  man  who  lost  a  Job  yesterday  or 
the  day  before  yesterday.  It  does  not  rep- 
resent very  much  comfort  to  the  man 
who  feels  the  hot  breath  of  unemploy- 
ment blowing  on  the  back  of  his  neck  to 
be  told,  "You  can  go  ahead  and  retrain 
yourself,  you  can  easily  do  something 
else." 

I  will  say  that  I  am  interested  in  the 
unemployment  problem,  and  I  will  freely 
confess  that  we  have  lost  7.000  jobs  in 
my  immediate  area  in  1970,  and  I  am 
worried,  and  I  do  not  want  to  contribute 
to  a  further  exacerbation  of  that  unem- 
ployment problem,  and  that  is  why  I  in- 
tend to  support  this  project  today,  and 
vote  down  the  motion  to  strike  this  ap- 
propriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  things  that  has  disturbed  me  in  this 
debate  today  has  been  some  of  the  quick 
and  easy  comments  that  have  been 
thrown  out  that  are  strictly  against  the 
facts  as  they  were  developed  In  the  com- 
mittee when  the  hearings  were  being 
held. 

Somebody  asked  me  if  this  is  going  to 
be  an  economically  viable  plane  and 
would  I  stake  my  reputation  on  it.  I 
answered  "Yes."  Not  because  of  any  in- 
formation that  I  happen  to  have  from 
the  companies,  but  If  you  will  look  at 
the  hearings  on  page  286  and  287,  of  the 
hearings,  it  was  worked  out  in  detail 
exactly  where  these  planes  will  be  sold 
and  the  number  that  will  have  to  be  sold 
and  the  price  and  where  they  are  going 
to  be  sold. 

Somebody  stated  that  private  industry 
has  not  been  involved — and  why  not? 
Yet,  in  the  hearings  it  was  precisely 
stated  that  out  of  $1,342,000,000  cost  by 
the  Federal  CJovemment,  $535  million  is 
being  put  in  by  private  industry.  They 
have  gone  as  far  £is  they  can.  The  air- 
lines are  In  it  and  the  manufacturers  are 
in  It.  All  of  them  have  placed  their  money 
in  the  project. 

Then  there  is  this  talk  about  pro- 
ductivity. When  you  talk  about  the  pro- 
ductivity or  pollution — productivity  is 
the  product  of  two  things — the  number 
of  seats  that  you  can  put  in  an  airplane 
and  how  fast  it  can  fly.  If  we  do  not 
have  this  kind  of  an  airplane  in  the 
1980's,  it  would  take  250,000  DC-3's  to 
carry  the  same  number  of  people. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  just  men- 
tioned imemplojonent.  Yes,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  unemployment.  The  gentle- 
man said  he  lost  7,000  Jobs  in  his  district 
in  the  last  year.  There  have  been  70,000 
Jobs  lost  in  the  last  2  years  in  our  general 
area  as  a  result  of  unemplojrment  in  the 
aerospace  industry  alone. 

There  is  this  talk  about  shifting  to 
other  things  and  that  we  are  going  to 


spend  the  Federal  money  someplace  else. 
and  if  they  did  that  you  could  put  many 
people  to  work. 

As  I  said  yesterday  when  I  stood  in 
the  well  of  this  House,  I  have  supported 
mass  transportation.  I  have  supported 
the  subsidy  program  for  the  merchant 
marine.  When  It  comes  to  the  railroads, 
I  was  here  with  Penn  Central  and  the 
Penn  Central  does  not  come  within  3,000 
miles  of  my  district. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  viable  trans- 
portation system  in  this  country,  we  had 
better  see  to  it  that  we  are  technological- 
ly alert.  We  let  the  railroads  go.  This 
House  of  Representatives  Is  going  to  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  within  the  next 
year  we  will  probably  have  to  spend  an 
immense  amount  of  money  to  maintain 
any  type  of  groimd  transportation  at  all 
in  the  United  States. 

Another  point  has  been  made  that  we 
are  not  spending  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation funds.  You  do  not  turn  on 
those  funds  tomorrow.  We  had  an  ab- 
solute statement  from  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  that  these 
programs  are  now  delayed  to  a  degree 
because  we  have  passed  the  ecological  re- 
quirements that  must  be  met  and  com- 
prehensive plans  are  required  before  any 
program  ctin  be  funded.  They  cannot  al- 
locate even  the  $600  million  we  have  al- 
ready given  them  this  year. 

I  can  speak  from  experience  on  the 
local  projects  too.  We  had  a  plan  In 
Seattle  which  requires  matching  funds 
and  the  matching  fimds  were  voted  down 
by  the  local  taxpayers  and  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  allocate  money  to 
build  an  urban  mass  transit  system  there 
no  matter  how  much  they  might  want 
to  do  it. 

We  are  all  interested  In  the  way  things 
are  going  and  how  they  may  proceed 
but  let  us  please  stick  with  the  facts. 

There  was  developed,  for  example,  in 
the  hearings,  the  matter  of  the  upper 
atmosphere  effects  of  particulate  matter. 
There  is  more  particulate  matter  put  Into 
the  atmosphere  by  one  volcanic  erup- 
tion than  can  be  put  in  a  fleet  of  500 
SST's  if  they  fly  for  2,500  years.  If  you 
want  to  hear  the  facts  about  It,  they  are 
there  in  the  hearings. 

EFFECT  OF  AN  SST  ON  A  CUBIC  MILE  OF  AIR  AT  CRUISING 
ALTITUDE 


Characteristic 

Natural  air 
content-pound 

SST  e«- 

i-aust 
contribu- 
tion 
pound 

Nftrogen 

Oxygen 

Argon 

Carbon  dioxide 

755  000  000  0 

231,000,000.  C 

12,  700,  000.  0 

500,  000.  0 

150.0 

4,  000.  0 

156,000,0 

600.0 

2,  000. 0 

2.7 

4, 000.  0 

0  1 
192. 

0 
176 

Carbon  monoxide 

Wafer  vapor 

Water  vapor  at  saturation... 

Oxides  of  nitrogen 

Hydrocarbons 

Particulate  matter 

0.06 
72. 

0.3 

0.03 

10,015 

Gaseous  sulphur  oxides 

!  0.015 
0.01 

TotaL  Rounded 

1,000,000,000.0 

56. 

'  Sulfate. 
'Carbon. 

Note:  SST  passage  will  occur  once  each  45  days  average  for 
northern  hemisphere(6O-70, 000  feet  altitude). 


A  cubic  mile  vf  air  weighs  about  a  bil- 
lion ;x)unds.  Do  you  know  how  much  an 
SST  would  distribute  in  that  bilUon- 
poimd  mile  of  air  by  going  through  it?  It 
is  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  pound  out  of 
1  billion  pounds. 

How  much  goes  in  there  already  in 
natural  form — 2.7  pounds. 

You  could  fly  an  SST  through  th.it 
cubic  mile  of  air  for  many  d^.ys  to  even 
vary  the  natural  amount  and  a  fleet  of 
500  planes  would  go  tlirough  the  same 
mile  of  air,  even  over  the  North  Atlantic, 
only  once  in  3  or  4  weeks.  This  would  al- 
low plenty  of  time  for  the  air  to  cleanse 
itself  from  any  tiny  amount  that  was 
deposited. 

As  to  the  ozone  content  we  have 
checked  that.  It  is  in  the  hearings. 

In  Caribou,  Maine,  the  ozone  content 
of  the  atmosphere  day  by  day  varies  over 
50  percent.  The  facts  are  here. 

The  total  effect  of  a  500-plane  SST 
fleet — let  alone  the  prototypes — would 
be  less  thin  1  percent,  and  you  can  see 
the  natural  content  varies  over  50  i^er- 
cent  per  day. 

You  can  take  any  position  or  prove 
anything  with  figures.  When  a  man  says 
that  this  is  going  to  increase  skin  cancer, 
I  can  tell  you  this.  If  you  want  to  .stay 
outside  4  or  5  more  days  a  year  any  diy 
of  the  year  in  a  climate  that  you  are  not 
used  to,  you  will  get  between  4  and  15 
times  the  effect  of  any  SST  fleet  flying. 

Please,  let  us  stay  with  the  facts  in  de- 
bate, Tlie  ecological  and  economic  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  prototype  program 
are  clear.  I  urge  the  Members  to  sup.:;ort 
the  SST  prototype  program. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  support  the 
continuing  resolution  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  It  was  my  honor 
to  have  chaired  this  subcommittee  since 
Its  Inception  4  years  ago.  This  year  I 
changed  my  assignment  to  chairmanship 
of  the  HUD,  Space  and  Science  Com- 
mittee and  was  succeeded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McFalli  .  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
on  that  subcommittee  and  Members  of 
this  House  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <  Mr.  McFall  ■  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
hearings  and  the  testimony  that  was 
adduced  and  the  reports  that  have  been 
Issued. 

I  am  siu-e  that  there  Is  very  little  I  can 
say  here  to  change  anyone's  mind  on  this 
subject.  We  have  had  votes  In  this  House 
before  on  this  matter.  Some  will  say  that 
they  have  been  on  procedural  points.  I 
am  sure  the  Members  of  this  House,  v.  hen 
they  vote  on  procedural  points,  know 
precisely  what  they  are  voting  for.  In  a 
sense,  they  are  voting  up  or  down  the 
real  issue  the  House  has  to  face. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  carry  this 
issue  to  this  House;  It  has  not  been  over 
the  past  3  or  4  years  and  Is  not  today.  It 
does  not  help  me  in  my  district.  I  am  not 
aware  of  many  jobs  in  my  area  that  are 
connected  with  the  SST.  So  politically 
it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  walk  away 
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from  It.  I  have  received  many  letters  op- 
posed to  the  SST. 

But  I  sense  the  responsibility  I  have 
to  this  Nation,  I  sense  the  responsibility 
I  have  to  provide  the  means  in  resolving 
the  talk  about  priorities  many  complex 
problems  this  Nation  faces.  ''Priorities" 
has  been  a  word  that  has  been  much 
abused  and  over-used  In  this  Congress 
and  in  the  press.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  what  we  cannot  pay  for  solution  of  the 
great  problems  we  have  In  the  areas  of 
the  envlroment,  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, mass  transit  and  crime — we  cannot 
pay  for  those  progrsuns  unless  we  have 
economic  stability  and  the  economic 
health  to  do  so. 

How  do  you  do  it?  You  do  it  by  sup- 
porting research  and  development — by 
constantly  Improving  and  developing 
technology.  Eighty  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial aircraft  sold  in  the  free  world 
is  built  here  in  the  United  States.  You 
can  go  to  any  airport  in  the  free  world 
and  you  will  see  standing  there  the  mag- 
nificent 707's  and  the  747's  that  have 
been  built  by  the  brilliance  and  the  tech- 
nical taow-how  of  the  wo:  l;er-3  o.^  Amer- 
ica. We  have  been  able  to  undertake  and 
pay  for  many  of  the  programs  that  assist 
the  cities  and  assist  the  ghettos  In  our 
Nation  because  we  have  a  healthy  econ- 
omy in  this  area. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  in- 
dicated, there  have  been  more  untruths 
more  misstatements,  and  more  half- 
truths  in  relation  to  this  program  than 
on  almost  any  other  issue  that  I  can 
think  of. 

If  anyone  wants  to  build  a  house  of 
horror  with  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  some  of  those  who  oppose 
the  SST.  just  get  the  news  clippings  of 
the  Washington  papers  or  the  New  York 
papers  or  other  papers  around  the  coun- 
try, the  statements  of  some  of  the  people 
who  serve  over  in  the  other  body.  Wit- 
ness the  statement  that  appeared  last 
night  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

WHITE    HOUSE    SST    GAG    CHARGED 

Well,  it  was  easy  for  the  person  who 
made  the  charge  to  have  called  the  doc- 
tor in  NIH.  He  could  easily  have  found 
out  that  Dr.  Gori  was  not  gagged,  and 
that  he  was  told  by  his  superior  that  if 
he  desired  to  appear  at  a  press  confer- 
ence yesterday,  it  was  up  to  him. 

And  yet  the  charge  was  made  that 
he  was  gagged — that  he  was  told  not  to 
go  there.  That  was  not  so.  That  Is  an 
indication  of  the  kind  of  opposition  and 
the  scare  tactics  that  have  been  used  by 
some  who  oppose  this  progrsmi, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  that  I  have 
received  considerable  mail  opposed  to 
the  SST.  Practically  all  of  the  opposi- 
tion is  based  on  the  plane's  impact  on 
the  envirorunent.  It  is  good  that  there  is 
a  deep  concern  by  so  many  of  our  people 
on  the  effect  that  men  and  machines 
have  upon  the  envirormaent.  And  be- 
cause this  was  and  Is  a  genuine  con- 
cern of  the  committee  that  considered 
funding  the  SST,  considerable  time  and 
much  testimony  was  spent  on  the  ecolog- 
ical faction.  While  no  one  testified  that 
the  present  program  of  two  prototypes 
will  harm  the  environment,  some  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  the  impact  a 
fleet  of  SST's  might  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. Although  not  all  these  questions 


can  now  be  answered  with  absolute  cer- 
tiinty,  the  evidence  clearly  indicates  that 
any  possible  adverse  effects  of  the  SST 
on  the  envirormient  can  be  resolved  be- 
fore any  commercial  U.S,  SST's  are 
flown. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  scien- 
tists in  fields  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironment testified  before  the  conunit- 
tee.  I  present  some  of  the  Issues  raised 
and  the  conclusions  of  testimony  by  Dr. 
Beranek  and  E>r.  Singer  as  well  as  Dr. 
Kellogg.  Some  of  their  testimony  is  sum- 
marized in  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  committee  report : 

Tkstimont  Pmsenttd  bt  Da.  Bbranxk  and 
Db.  SnrosH — Except  Item  No.  2 

1.  Engine  noUe:  PAHr-38  la  a  reaaonable 
standard  and  the  SST  wlU  be  able  to  meet 
this  requirement.  Subeonlc  jets  flying  now 
are  not  able  to  meet  this  standard. 

2.  Sonic  boom  (flight  over  land)  :  Testi- 
mony presented  by  DOT  Indicates  that  the 
SST  will  not  be  operated  Buperaonlcally  over 
the  United  States  at  speeds  that  will  allow 
a  sonic  boom  to  reach  the  ground. 

3.  Sonic  boom  (flight  over  water)  ;  The 
effects  below  the  surface  of  the  water  will  not 
be  slgnlfloant. 

4.  Carbon  dioxide :  This  Is  not  Judged  to  be 
a  problem,  because  the  contribution  is  minor 
compared  to  the  carbon  dioxide  which  is  con- 
tributed by  many  other  sovtrces  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

5.  Nitrogen  oxide:  This  is  not  judged  to  be 
a  problem. 

6.  Water  vapor  and  sulfates,  hydrocarbons, 
and  soot  (Immediate  effects)  :  Water  vapor 
win  radiate  away  some  heat  from  the  strato- 
sphere and  tend  to  cool  it,  while  exhaust 
particles  will  absorb  energy  from  the  sun 
and  heat  tlie  stratosphere,  tending  to  offset 
the  eHect  of  the  water  vapor. 

7.  Effect  of  water  vapor  on  ozone  (skin 
cancer)  (long-term  effects)  :  Water  vapor 
may  remove  some  of  the  ozone  but  the  argu- 
ment that  this  will  Increase  the  number  of 
cases  of  skin  cancer  appears  to  be  unsup- 
portable  at  the  present  time.  This  concern 
can  be  disposed  of  with  some  relatively  .sim- 
ple additional  measurements  which  will  be 
conducted. 

8.  Long-range  climatic  effects:  The  weather 
modification  questions  are  not  considered  to 
be  serious  but  additional  testing  Is  planned. 

Just  as  the  work  on  the  environmental 
problems  must  go  forward,  the  committee 
feels  that  the  prototjrpe  construction  must 
also  continue.  As  Dr.  William  Kellogg,  Asso- 
ciate Director,  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research  and  Chairman  of  the  Cli- 
matic Effects  Working  Group  for  the  Study 
of  Critical  Environmental  Problems  (SCEP) 
stated: 

"I  am  very  much  disturbed  over  recent 
gross  exaggerations  and  scientific  mis-state- 
ments regarding  the  SST's  potentlaUy  harm- 
ful effects  up»on  the  atmosphere  and  man's 
environment.  Last  August  a  group  of  scien- 
tists at  the  MIT  Summer  Study  stated  that 
there  are  indeed  environmental  uncertain- 
ties, caused  In  no  UttJe  part  by  gaps  In  avail- 
able Information,  which  require  additional 
research  In  order  that  they  may  be  resolved. 
I  p>olnted  out  at  that  time  and  want  to 
strongly  reaffirm  that  there  Is  no  environ- 
mental reason  to  delay  construction  of  the 
two  prototype  SST's. 

"It  is  my  profovind  hope  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  not  be  mislead  by  these  exaggera- 
tions or  by  scientific  mls-statementa.  Dr.  Ed 
I>avld'8'  statement,  which  Dr.  Walter  Rob- 
erts' and  I  strongly  endorse,  says  it  well: 
"Let's  not  suppress  technological  advances 


Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  the  President's 
Science  Adviser,  in  a  statement  Issued  Dec. 
5,  1970. 

'  Director,  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research, 


but  through  research,  development  and  ox- 
pMlmentatlon  make  sure  that  those  ad- 
vances are  obtained  without  undesirable  side 
effects."  I  support  a  vigorous  environmental 
research  prog^m  in  parsillel  with  prototyi)e 
SST  construction.  Don't  downgrade  the 
ability  of  American  scientists  and  engineers 
to  apply  their  genius  to  tlie  successful  res- 
olution of  uncertainty." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 

gonner)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  my  colleagues  of  the  House,  this 
issue,  as  is  the  case  with  all  others,  is 
indeed  controversial.  There  arc  two  sides 
to  the  issue  and  some  merits  on  each 
side.  To  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of 
this  controversy,  first  of  all.  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  said  that  the  two  usually  to- 
gether in  almost  any  scheme  have  found 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  this  is- 
sue, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall  I.  But  this  in  itself  still 
does  not  indicate  the  magnitude  of  this 
controversy.  We  also  find  an  alinement 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates)  are  on  the  same  side. 
But  it  is  still  a  little  bit  worse  than  that. 
The  gentleman  from  the  Northwest, 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  'Mr,  Wag- 
GONNER)  are  on  the  same  side.  So  we 
do  have  a  controversy. 

People  have  talked  about  sticking  with 
the  facts  and  sticking  with  the  truth  in 
this  particular  issue.  Everybody  has 
made  an  allegation  somewhere  along  the 
line,  but  everybody  has  tried  to  protect 
himself  by  saying  it  could  do  this  or 
that,  or  it  might  do  this  or  that. 

Some  of  these  things  could  happen 
if — and  on  and  on  we  go. 

The  Members  and  I  have  listened  to 
2  days  of  arguments  based  upon  the 
econcwnlcs  of  the  situation,  and  based 
upon  environmental  factors,  and  nobody 
has  changed  his  mind  in  either  instance. 
I  am  led  to  believe. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  this  and  then  I 
am  through.  What  is  wrong,  now  that 
we  have  $864  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  already  invested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST,  with  spending  a  little 
bit  more  money  and  completing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  two  prototypas  to  get 
some  answers  to  some  of  these  questions 
which  have  been  raised?  At  least  we 
would  have  something  and  if  we  quit  we 
will  have  nothing.  That  is  the  time  to 
make  a  final  decision,  not  now. 

I  leave  the  Members  with  thi^  warn- 
ing, having  asked  that  question:  The 
day  will  come  when  we  are  going  to  con- 
clude, as  I  have  already  concluded,  that 
we  are  going  to  build  it  at  some  jwint 
in  time  or  we  are  going  to  buy  it.  I  pre- 
fer to  biuld  it.  This  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  abandon  its  curiosity.  We  can- 
not forego  the  need  for  advancing  our 
technology.  This  Nation  is  what  it  is 
because  of  our  farsighted  approach  to 
our  problem  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
can  never  afford  to  be  shortsighted  be- 
cause the  road  is  too  perilous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  CoNTE). 
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(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
I  explained  at  length  my  reasons  for  vot- 
ing against  further  Government  funding 
of  the  SST  program.  Today,  I  will  sum- 
marize my  feelings  about  the  main  is- 
sues surrounding  this  controversy. 

While  I  realize  this  is  not  a  black-and- 
white  proposition,  my  innermost  convic- 
tions compel  me  to  vote  no.  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  Government  subsidy 
programs  in  the  past,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son now  for  retreating  from  my  posi- 
tion on  this  matter.  If  th-  supersonic 
transport  is  the  economic  marvel  that  its 
advocates  claim  It  to  be,  let  it  stand  the 
test  of  the  marketplace. 

Some  have  said  that  we  who  oppose  it 
do  not  have  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I 
take  Issue  with  that.  I  am  not  voting 
against  the  SST  because  some  environ- 
mentalists from  my  district  have  written 
to  me  and  have  sent  me  telegrams. 

I  represent  employees  in  the  western 
part  of  Massachusetts  who  get  a  piece  of 
this  action  from  Boeing  Aircraft.  So  I 
believe  it  takes  a  lot  of  "guts"  to  stand 
up  here  and  vote  against  this  particular 
issue. 

Now,  if  private  industry  stands  ready 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  project,  then 
it  should  be  wiUing  to  sow  the  financial 
seeds  needed  to  bring  It  to  a  successful 
harvest. 

Aside  from  my  fimdamental  objec- 
tions to  Government  subsidy  of  private 
industry,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  .some  of  the  economic  arguments 
that  are  advanced  by  the  plane's 
supporters. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  feel  the  hot  breath 
of  the  Concorde  or  the  Soviet  TU-144 
breathing  down  our  economic  necks. 
The  economic  soundness  of  these  planes 
is  by  no  means  established,  sis  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
VS.  airline  has  made  a  definite  commit- 
ment to  purchase  a  foreign  SST. 

Nor  have  I  resolved  all  the  economic 
uncertainties  concerning  our  own  SST. 
For  one  thing,  passenger  statistics  cited 
by  proponents  of  the  plane  are  mislead- 
ing. If  one  person  travels  overseas  10 
times  in  1  year,  he  Is  counted  as  10 
passengers  for  statistical  purposes.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  coim try's 
population  travels  internationally  on  a 
regular  basis.  Granted  this  may  climb 
to  2  or  3  percent  In  the  next  10  or  15 
years,  but  this  is  hardly  enough  to  make 
regular  overseas  travelers  a  significant 
portion  of  the  population.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  justify  a  governmental  out- 
lay of  more  than  $1.3  billion  for  a 
program  that  will  benefit  such  a  small 
segment  of  the  traveling  public. 

The  shaky  financial  condition  of  our 
domestic  airlines  makes  me  extremely 
skeptical  about  assurances  that,  should 
the  Government  continue  financing  the 
prototype  phase  of  the  program,  its  help 
would  not  be  needed  to  finance  full- 
scale  production  of  the  plane. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  original  con- 
tract between  Boeing  and  the  Govern- 
ment, a  financing  plan  for  production 


was  to  be  submitted  by  June  30,  1968. 
First  the  date  was  put  oS  unUl  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  Now  we  are  assured  that 
the  plan  will  be  submitted  in  June  of 
1972.  This  hardly  inspires  confidence  in 
me  that  Government  financing  for  the 
production  phase  of  the  program  would 
not  ultimately  be  sought. 

Apparently  my  lack  of  confidence  is 
shared  by  at  least  two  ofQcials  of  tlie 
airline  industry.  Robert  Six,  president  of 
Continental  Airlines,  has  told  the  Senate 
Aviation  Subcommittee  that  he  does  not 
think  there  is  a  rush  for  the  SST.  Even 
more  amazing  is  the  statement  of  former 
PAA  head  Elwood  Quesada  who  declared 
before  the  House-Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  that — 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  say  that  the 
airlines  wl£h  the  airplane  would  go  away. 
And  I  am  one  of  them. 

That  same  individual  has  predicted 
that  the  Government's  share  of  the  SST 
program  could  go  as  high  as  $3  to  $5 
billion. 

Despite  aU  these  factors,  supporters  of 
the  SST  program  insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  ultimately  regain  its  invest- 
ment with  a  $1  billion  profit.  Let  us  as- 
siune  for  the  moment  that  this  will  be  the 
case.  The  $1  bUlion  profit,  which  in  turn 
assumes  the  sale  of  500  planes,  represents 
a  return  of  onlj  4.3  oercent  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's money.  Since  the  Government 
pays  6  percent  to  use  its  money,  the  $1 
billion  return  is  actually  a  loss  as  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned. 

Let  me  answer  another  question.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  quoted  from 
the  hearings  in  regard  to  the  environ- 
mental issue.  I  tried  to  be  fair.  Those 
Members  who  heard  me  yesterday  know 
I  tried  to  give  both  sides  of  the  argument. 
I  said  that  anyone  in  this  House  could 
vote  on  either  side  of  the  issue,  and  I 
feel  that  way  today,  because  I  believe 
some  of  the  proponents  have  made  an 
excellent  case  and  some  of  the  opponents 
have  also  made  an  excellent  case  on  this 
particular  issue. 

I  narrow  it  down  to  one  issue,  and  that 
is  the  economic  issue.  I  fought  with  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  foi  the  past 
12  years  on  farm  subsidies,  and  I  feel  this 
is  a  parallel  case. 

I  said  yesterday  that  my  industry,  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  makes  heavy  trans- 
formers and  is  in  trouble  because  of  heavy 
transformer  imports  into  this  coimtry 
from  France,  England,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  now  Japan.  I  said  that 
this  company  is  having  a  difficult  time 
going  to  its  stockholders  and  asking 
money  for  research  and  development; 
that  unless  something  is  done  tor  this  in- 
dustry it  is  going  to  have  to  stop  Its  re- 
search and  development  program. 

Furthermore,  the  whole  thing  is  com- 
pounded by  the  Federal  Government's 
buying  95  percent  of  its  transformers  in 
the  past  5  years  from  abroad. 

Therefore,  carrjring  this  argimient  a 
bit  further,  why  can  we  not  come  to  the 
Federal  Govenunent  and  say,  "Give  us 
a  billion  dollars  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  heavy  transformer  in- 
dustry"? We  have  been  the  leaders  in  this 
industry.  We  have  been  in  the  forefront 
for  decades  and  decades. 


This  is  where  we  open  up  Pandora's 
box.  This  is  where  problems  begin. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  environmen- 
tal issue.  We  had  4  days  of  hearings.  We 
heard  evei-yone  who  wanted  to  testify. 
We  heard  some  of  the  foremost  scientists 
in  the  country  before  the  committee.  And 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  en- 
vironment was  not  in  danger  with  respect 
to  the  two  prototype  SST's. 

I  believe  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  and  I,  who 
team  up  on  this,  both  agree  on  this  par- 
ticular point. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  they  did  express  con- 
cern that  there  may  be  an  environmental 
hazard  with  fleets  of  SST's  flying  at  that 
altitude,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  they  did,  and  they 
said  this  was  a  part  of  their  studies. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  believe  the  record  also 
shows  that  the  testimony  went  to  500 
SST's,  and  the  scientists  believe  there  will 
be  a  minor  chance  of  there  being  any 
environmental  problem.  That  is  the 
record. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  believe  Dr.  Singer  felt  he 
was  95  percent  certain  there  would  not 
be  any  dangers  to  the  environment  even 
with  a  fleet  of  SST's. 

I  mentioned  here  yesterday  that  Dr. 
Kellogg,  of  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research,  has  testified  that 
there  is  no  environmental  basis  for  de- 
laying the  SST  program  to  develop  these 
two  prototypes.  He  said  that  preliminary 
studies  regarding  the  climatic  impact  of 
large-scale  SST  operations  indicate  a 
negligible  influence  on  the  heat  balance 
of  the  global  atmosphere  and  a  negligible 
increase  in  carbon  dioxide.  Particles  add- 
ed to  the  stratosphere  could  have  a  small, 
but  possibly  measurable,  effect  on  strat- 
ospheric temperatures  during  peilods  of 
low  volcanic  activity  but  little  or  no  in- 
fluence on  surface  temperatures.  Ozone 
in  the  atmosphere  could  decrease  by  1 
or  2  percent,  but  this  would  have  a  triv- 
ial effect  on  ultraviolet  radiation  reach- 
ing the  groimd,  in  his  opinion. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Leo  Beranek  of  the 
SST  Community  Noise  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  testified  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  technical  reasons  why 
a  commercial  SST  cannot  be  built 
which  will  meet  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration noise  standards  for  new, 
subsonic  planes — 108  decibels.  Sonic 
booms  should  be  no  problem  since  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Indi- 
cates that  the  SST  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fly  supersonically  over 
land  areas  of  the  United  States.  As  for 
supersonic  fiights  over  water,  studies 
indicate  this  will  have  a  negligible  ef- 
fect below  the  surface. 

Thus  building  the  two  prototypes 
poses  no  threat  to  the  environment. 
Preliminary  study  indicates  that  large- 
scale  SST  operations  would  be  environ- 
mentally safe  but  more  research  Is 
needed    and    is    being    done.    Results 
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should  be  in  by  the  time  a  decision  on 
full  scale  production  has  to  be  made. 

To  summarize,  the  comparatively 
small  segment  of  the  public  which  wiU 
use  the  SST,  my  skepticism  regarding 
the  alleged  economic  threat  of  the  for- 
eign SST's,  and  my  reservations  about 
our  domestic  airlines'  being  able  to  fi- 
nance production  of  the  plane  and  our 
Government's  being  able  to  recover  its 
investment  in  this  project — all  this, 
when  added  to  my  fundamental  objec- 
tion to  Government  subsidy  programs, 
compels  me  to  vote  against  further 
funding  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Yates  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  funds  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  oppose  the  SST 
because  of  the  possibly  dangerous  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  penetrating 
our  atmosphere  with  polluting  machin- 
ery. I,  too,  feel  that  sound  arguments 
have  been  made  about  the  ecological  dan- 
gers of  the  SST,  and  many  serious  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered.  Yet,  I  also 
believe  that,  with  the  technological  capa- 
bility of  our  country,  these  environmental 
problems  can  be  solved. 

I  vote  in  favor  of  the  Yates  amend- 
ment because,  in  good  conscience,  I  do 
not  feel  we  can  afford  to  appropriate 
millions  of  dollars  directly  out  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  a  program  that  can 
be  financed  with  private  capital.  Far  more 
pressing  budgetary  demands  must  be  met 
and  we  cannot  let  this  airplane,  of  bene- 
fit to  relatively  few  people,  preempt  tax 
dollars  that  are  more  desperately  needed 
in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  early  as  1969,  I  ad- 
dressed my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 
and  proposed  an  alternative  method  of 
SST  financing.  I  called  upon  the  various 
companies  involved  in  building  the  SST 
to  work  out  a  capital  funding  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  necessary  money  could 
be  raised  through  the  sale  of  federally- 
guaranteed  bonds  in  the  private  sector. 
These  bonds  would  fall  due  in  the  decade 
between  1980  and  1990,  when  the  sales 
of  the  American  SST  should  put  de- 
velopers in  a  position  to  repay  the  bonds. 
The  Federal  Government  would  stand 
behind  these  SST  bonds  with  a  guarantee 
equal  to  the  total  amount  requested  as 
the  Federal  share  of  SST  development. 
In  this  way,  the  Government  would  en- 
courage immediate  production  of  the 
necessary  capital  by  attracting  private 
investors  who,  in  turn,  would  rely  on  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  repayment  to  lessen 
their  risk.  If  the  SST  Is  the  financial  suc- 
cess its  proponents  say  it  will  be,  the 
Federal  Government  would  substantially 
reduce  its  direct  dollar  investment  in  the 
plane's  development.  At  worst,  the  Fed- 
eral investment  would  be  postponed  a  full 
decade,  with  far  less  disasterous  effects 
on  the  Federal  budget. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  proposal  as  I  feel  it 
Is  the  most  desirable  solution  to  the  SST 
dilemma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  my  letters 
to  Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe 


and  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
on  financing  of  the  SST: 

Mabch  16,  1971. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  TTanaportation, 
Independence  Avenue  SW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Since  1969,  I  have  been  pro- 
posing an  alternative  method  of  SST  finan- 
cing which  places  greater  emphasis  on  private 
development  and  less  strain  on  the  Federal 
budget.  Even  if  funds  for  the  prototypes  are 
appropriated  by  the  Congress,  I  understand 
that  final  funding  arrangements  for  actual 
SST  production  have  not  been  fully  worked 
out.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  put  forth  my 
suggestion  again. 

Briefly,  I  propose  that  the  government  and 
the  various  companies  Involved  In  producing 
the  SST  work  out  a  capital  funding  arrange- 
ment so  that  the  necessary  money  can  be 
raised  through  the  sale  of  federally-guaran- 
teed bonds  In  the  private  sector.  Enclosed  are 
two  of  my  statements  which  detail  the  pro- 
posal. Such  an  approach  would  have  reduced 
the  problems  we  are  encountering  today  with 
the  SST  issue.  Moreover,  the  private  finan- 
cing approach  with  Federal  guarantees  lends 
Itself  to  accommodating  cost  overruns  and 
Inflation  far  better  than  the  direct  appropria- 
tion process. 

The  technological  and  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  SST  are  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  can  be  solved  by  American  ingenuity. 
In  my  mind,  the  crucial  issue  is  whether 
funds  should  be  taken  directly  from  the 
Federal  budget  at  a  time  when  there  are 
still  severe  cutbacks  In  other  areas  of  high 
priority.  From  this  point  of  view,  appropria- 
tions for  the  SST  are  very  difficult  to  justify. 
This  difficulty  is  illustrated  by  the  niuober  of 
conflicting  studies  that  have  been  issued  on 
the  economic,  environmental  and  social  con- 
sequences of  an  American  SST. 

I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  and 
discuss  my  proposal  In  greater  detaU  if  you 
feel  It  warrants  further  Interest. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Fbank  Horton. 

[Prom  The  Washington  Post,  June  21.  1970] 

PENANCING  OF  THE  SST 

Herblock's  cartoon  in  the  June  12  Wash- 
ington Post  makes  a  very  valid  point  about 
the  financing  of  the  supersonic  jet  traxLS- 
poTt  and  one  I  have  held  for  some  time  now. 
I  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  approve  direct 
federal  expenditure  for  the  SST. 

In  a  statement  on  the  House  floor  on  Nov. 
18,  1969,  I  proposed  that  government  and 
the  various  companies  Involved  in  building 
the  SST  work  out  a  capital  funding  arrange- 
ment so  that  the  necessary  $1.5  billion  can 
be  raised  through  the  sale  of  federally  guar- 
anteed bonds  In  the  private  sector. 

Such  bonds  would  fall  due  In  the  decade 
between  1980  and  1990  when  the  sales  of  the 
U.S.  SST  should  put  the  developers  In  a 
position  to  repay  the  bonds. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  SST  development 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  federal  assist- 
ance. But  I  do  not  believe  this  airplane,  al- 
ready riddled  with  financial  and  environ- 
mental problems,  should  pre-empt  tax  dol- 
lars that  are  more  desperately  needed  In 
other  areas  of  our  economy. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  federal  guar- 
antee of  SST  bonds  should  be  sufficient  to 
encourage  the  production  of  the  necessary 
capital.  In  this  way,  the  direct  and  immedi- 
ate expense  to  the  federal  government  would 
be  eliminated.  If  the  airplane  Is  successful, 
the  bonds  can  be  repaid  by  the  corporate 
borrowers.  At  worst,  the  federal  investment 
la  postponed  for  a  full  decade  with  far  leas 


dlsastrouB  eSects  on  a  very  sensitive  federal 
budget. 

P^ANK  HOBTON, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  mood  of  expectancy  and  excitement  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today 
v/hich  we  seldom  find. 

We  have  been  working  on  the  SST 
progrsun  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
We  do  not  have  the  SST  today.  We  would 
not  have  it  until  the  late  1970's.  However, 
in  our  national  legislative  business  we 
must  look  to  the  future  with  respect  to 
the  great  Interests  of  our  country.  That 
is  what  we  are  undertaking  to  do 
through  the  recommendations  in  the 
pending  resolution. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has, 
I  assume,  been  the  closest  to  this  matter 
in  recent  years.  We  have  considered  and 
debated  this  issue  up  ajid  down  from 
time  to  time.  After  another  debate  on 
Monday  last,  when  we  considered  re- 
porting this  bill  and  recommending  that 
the  House  pass  it,  the  vote  in  committee 
came  as  to  whether  we  should  kill  the 
SST  program  or  whether  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  program.  Three  Members 
abstained  from  voting,  but  out  of  the  41 
Members  voting  26  voted  for  a  continua- 
tion of  this  program  and  15  against, 
showing  quite  a  decisive  vote  in  favor  of 
continuation. 

I  realize  that  many  Members  have  had 
some  difficulties  in  trying  to  determine 
what  should  be  done  about  this  matter, 
but  it  is  my  judgment  that,  as  of  today, 
the  issue  is  not  very  complex  or  very 
difficult.  As  has  been  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again,  the  issue  here  is,  shall 
we  capitalize  on  the  $800  million  which 
we  have  already  spent?  Shall  we  realize 
that  if  we  kill  the  program  today  the 
total  cost  to  the  Government,  with  little 
if  anything  coming  in  return,  will  be 
about  $1  bUlion?  Or,  shall  we  take  the 
step  of  saying  we  will  go  forward  and 
spend  a  total  of  about  $1.3  billion  and 
develop  two  prototypes  and  see  where  we 
want  to  go  from  there? 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that,  today,  we 
have  only  one  logical  course  of  action — 
regardless  of  whether  we  are  strong  for 
the  SST,  or  lukewarm  for  the  SST,  or 
even  against  the  SST.  Why  do  not  those 
who  are  so  strongly  against  the  SST  want 
to  see  it  completed  so  that  they  can  be 
vindicated  and  be  able  to  point  the  finger 
of  criticism  at  those  who  continue  to  sup- 
port the  program? 

The  press,  the  columnists,  the  televi- 
sion, and  the  radio  commentators,  are 
all  very  much  interested  In  what  we  do 
here.  The  news  at  to  what  we  do  here 
today  will  be  fiashed  around  the  globe 
very  quickly.  If  we  vote  to  stop  this  pro- 
gram, the  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union 
may  well  say,  "Well,  America  has  lost 
that  spirit  which  made  her  great — the 
spirit  of  taking  a  gamble,  the  willingness 
to  risk  something  for  something  to  be 
gained."  Of  course,  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  would  take 
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heart  to  this  extent:  They  will  have  a 
better  chtuice  to  lead  the  world  in  com- 
mercial aircraft  production  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that 
we  not  flash  the  news  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  America  is  taking  a  back 
seat  in  anything  potentially  worthwhile 
or  in  anything  potentially  enduring.  The 
stakes  are  very  high. 

The  transportation  Industry  is  worth- 
while and  is  enduring.  We  as  a  Nation 
are  now  foremost  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  aviation  development  and 
progress. 

So,  I  would  repeat,  let  us  not  take  a 
back  seat  to  any  nation  in  the  world.  Let 
us  maintain  the  industrial  preeminence 
which  we  now  occupy.  Let  us  vote  down 
with  a  resounding  vote  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatbs). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

Y.4TES)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Bir.  (Chairman,  a  number 
of  Members  have  come  up  to  me  express- 
ing concern  about  whether  the  money 
for  research  on  the  envlrormient  and 
research  on  engine  noise  Is  contained  in 
the  money  for  the  SST  and  would  that 
be  stricken  by  the  success  of  my  amend- 
ment. The  smswer  to  that  Is  "No." 

The  money  for  the  environment  is  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  envirormient  research  will 
go  on  if  my  amendment  is  successful  or 
not. 

The  money  for  the  noise  abatement 
Is  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  that  too 
will  go  on. 

So,  with  respect  to  the  research  that 
seeks  the  answers  on  envirormient  and 
noise,  that  research  will  continue 
whether  my  amendment  is  successful 
or  not.  Nor.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  pro- 
totypes be  necessary  to  conduct  that  re- 
search. Witnesses  before  our  committee 
stated  positively  that  the  prototypes  are 
not  necessary  In  order  to  conduct  the 
atmospheric  research,  they  are  not  nec- 
essary to  conduct  the  research  on  noise. 

My  good  friend  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  de- 
clared that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations had  voted,  as  he  said,  over- 
whelmingly against  the  amendment 
which  I  offered.  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
conclusion. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  did  vote  26  to  15  against 
my  amendment.  But  I  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
that  that  is  two  more  votes  than  my 
amendment  got  last  year,  which  is  prog- 
ress. 

Second,  of  the  three  members  who 
voted  "present"  two  of  them  are  going 
to  vote  against  the  SST.  One  member 
who  voted  against  tills  amendment  In 
committee  has  turned  around  and  he  Is 
going  to  vote  for  my  amendment  on  the 
floor. 


Further,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions usually  supports  the  reports  of  its 
subcommittees  overwhelmingly,  almost 
unanimously.  When  an  amendment  like 
mine  can  get  15  votes  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  one  knows  the 
amendment  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

Now,  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  waved  a  pam- 
phlet and  said,  here  are  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  Russian  Tupolev.  I  have  seen  so 
many  of  these  travel  folders  with  pic- 
tures of  planes  and  l)eautiful  places,  I 
suggest  they  do  not  always  contain  en- 
tirely factual  information.  The  fact  is 
that  the  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee did  not  indicate 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  used  my  name, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  just  a  second,  as  soon  as  I 
finish  my  sentence. 

The  case  before  our  committee  did 
not  indicate  any  testimony  as  to  the 
Tupolev  other  than  its  speed,  other  than 
the  fact  that  its  wing  configuration  was 
the  sEime  as  the  Concorde. 

If  those  characteristics  are  like  the 
Concorde,  and  if  it  looks  as  though  the 
operating  expenses  will  be  similar  to  the 
experience  of  the  747 's,  then  I  say  any 
airline  executive  who  buys  one  of  those 
planes  is  out  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  comment  has  to  do  with  reference  to 
the  facts  related  in  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments earlier  in  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
material  on  the  Russian  plane,  how  fast 
it  would  go,  what  its  seating  capacity 
would  be,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  I 
will  state  to  the  gentleman  that  that 
material  Is  available  in  the  pamphlet 
which  I  have. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  in- 
formation, but  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  that  information  was  not  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Then  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  looking  at  It  afterward. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  be  glad  to  look  at  it 
later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  think 
that  this  is  an  historic  moment.  We  have 
reached  the  culmination  of  years  of  de- 
bate on  the  SST.  In  all  those  years  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote  by  rollcall  on  au- 
thorizations for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port or  on  appropriations.  This  will  be 
the  first  time.  I  say  let  us  end  the  super- 
sonic transport  now. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow  I . 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bow 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  Members  of  this  body  are  Interested 
In  the  most  recent  facts,  then  they  should 
read  the  709  pages  of  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits contained  in  this  book  of  hearings 


produced  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. And  may  I  say  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  factual  arguments  and  evi- 
dence presented  here,  pro  and  con,  any- 
one, even  those  who  in  the  past  have 
voted  against  this  proposal,  if  they  are 
objective,  could  be  and  should  be  con- 
vinced that  we  should  vote  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates),  and  vote  for 
the  supersonic  transport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  temptation  is  to 
appeal  perhaps  at  this  late  hour  to  those 
on  the  Democratic  side,  and  those  on  the 
Republican  side  on  certain  emotional 
grounds.  The  Record  shows  that  a  E>emo- 
cratic  President  in  Jime  of  1963  made  the 
first  recommendation  for  the  supersonic 
transport  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  And  for  5  successive  years 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  that  we  approve 
the  supersonic  transport  funding. 

I  say  to  my  Republican  friends,  for  the 
last  2  years  a  Republican  President  has 
Joined  with  his  predecessors,  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  sup- 
port this  project  and  this  program.  They 
had  the  vision  and  the  courage  and  the 
dedication  ;o  know  of  its  importance — 
not  for  today  but  in  the  future,  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  preeminent  so 
far  as  the  aircraft  industry  is  concerned. 

Yes,  four  Congresses — the  88th,  the 
89th,  90th,  and  the  91st  Congresses  have 
supported  the  requested  appropriation 
for  the  SST  and  now  this  Congress  in 
one  of  its  very  first  tests  has  to  make  the 
decision  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  mouse. 
This  Congress  is  going  to  make  up  its 
mind  whether  it  is  going  down  the  path 
and  at  the  crossroad  take  the  road  to 
strength  or  the  road  of  weakness  for  the 
future  of  America. 

There  are  about  five  or  six  main  issues 
involved  in  this  vote. 

As  to  the  pending  amendment,  if  you 
vote  "yes"  on  this  amendment,  you  in 
effect  are  giving  layoff  slips  figuratively 
tomorrow  to  13,000  employees  who  are 
currently  engaged  in  various  production 
jobs  on  the  SST.  You  are  in  effect  issuing 
layoff  slips  to  a  second  tier  of  50,000 
employees  who  are  now  working  on  this 
project. 

If  you  vote  "yes"  on  this  pending  Yates 
amendment,  in  effect,  you  are  denying 
150,000  American  Jobs  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years.  If  you  vote  "no"  on  the  Yates 
amendment  then  you  are,  in  effect,  in- 
suring jobs  today  for  13,000  people  and 
150,000  American  Jobs  each  year  for  the 
next  10  years. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman repeat  his  statement  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members  to  the  effect  of  the 
vote  on  the  pending  {imendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment. 

If  you  vote  for  the  SST,  you  are  insur- 
ing 13,000  jobs  today  plus  a  total  of  50,000 
ciirrent  Jobs  in  the  second  tier  and 
150,000  jobs  each  year  over  the  next  10 
years. 
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if  you  vote  for  the  Yates  amendment, 
you  will  be  handing  out  layoff  slips  to 
those  individuals  who  are  currently  em- 
ployed in  this  project  all  over  America. 
As  to  the  question  of  cost.  If  you  vote 
against  the  SST,  you  are.  In  effect,  insur- 
ing tliat  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  pay  approximately  $176  million 
m  cancellation  costs  and,  in  effect,  you 
will  be  throwing  down  the  drain  approxi- 
mately $860  million  of  money  that  has 
already  been  spent. 

Furthermore,  if  you  vote  for  the  SST, 
you  are  insuring  when  we  get  through 
with  the  Investment  that  we  have  now, 
and  the  $290  million  that  we  propose 
to  put  into  it  with  this  proposal,  we  will 
end  up  with  some  worthwhile  hardware, 
the  two  prototypes,  which  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  affirmatively 
and  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  and 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
raised. 

Ml  Chairman,  a  few  moments  ago  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  ex- 
hibited for  the  members  of  the  committee 
this  sales  material  put  out  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  favor  of  their  version  of  the 
SST.  This  sheet  shows  the  speed  of  the 
aircraft  and  the  other  flight  character- 
istics of  the  Russian  SST.  It  shows  the 
other  benefits  of  this  aircraft  which  is  on 
the  market  today  and  will  be  flown  on 
commercial  flights  in  October  of  1971. 

I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  public  an- 
nouncement that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
sipned  a  sales  agreement  with  an  Ameri- 
can to  market  this  aircraft  in  America. 
Now  the  question  comes  right  down  to 
this — if  you  vote  against  an  American 
SST,  you  are  Insuring  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  BriUsh,  and  the  French  will 
dominate  the  market  in  advanced  air- 
craft over  the  next  two  decades. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  if  you  vote  for  the 
American  SST.  then  you  are  insuring 
that  the  U.S.  plane  will  be  flying  and 
that  we  will  outdistance  the  competition 
of  the  British  and  the  French  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  the  next  issue,  the  question  of  the 
environment,  I  say  now  that  I  would  not 
vote  for  the  two  prototypes  if  I  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  any  problem  in  the 
area  of  the  environment,  and  I  say,  cate- 
gorically, right  now  that  I  will  not  sup- 
port the  production  of  an  American  SST 
if  I  believed  there  would  be  any  problem 
in  relation  to  environment  in  the  future. 
The  testimony  that  was  heard  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations answers  the  environmental 
questions.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  who  Is  an  opponent 
of  this  program,  admits  that  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  evidence  is 
against  any  environmental  problems 
caused  by  an  American  SST. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  country  cannot  subsist  now 
or  in  the  future  if  we  do  not  have  a  net 
plus  in  our  balance  of  payments.  The 
record  Is  clear  that  one  of  the  biggest 
producers  of  an  American  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  been  the  aircraft 
Industry,  if  you  groimd  the  American 
SST,  you,  in  effect,  will  kill  any  possi- 
bilities of  our  American  aircraft  indus- 


try in  the  future  producing  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade. 

The  argument  has  been  made  here, 
"Who  Is  going  to  buy  the  American 
SST?"  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a 
statement  made  by  Najeeb  C.  Halaby, 
president  of  Pan  American  Airways,  a 
person  known  to  many  of  us  over  many 
years.  He,  In  this  preiiared  statement, 
speaking  for  all  of  the  VS.  commercial 
airlines,  indicates  that  they,  as  a  group, 
support  the  continued  research,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  the  two  proto- 
types of  the  SST.  In  a  statement  they 
say  that  it  is  essential  for  us  as  a  nation 
to  proceed  with  this  project. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  will  pri- 
vate industry  finance  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  some  300  or  500  American  ver- 
sions of  the  American  SST? 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  signed  by  Eugene  R.  Black  and 
James  B.  Mitchell,  all  renowned  bank- 
ers in  this  country,  representing  the 
largest  financial  institutions  in  America, 
and  they  say  that  private  industry  will 
finance  an  SST,  an  American  version,  if 
we  have  the  courage  to  proceed  with  the 
prototypes  that  we  are  trying  to  proceed 
with  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  with 
this  observation  and  comment:  If  we 
vote  "yes"  on  the  Yates  amendment  we 
are  throwing  down  the  drain  $1.34  bUlion 
of  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars.  If  we  vote 
"no,"  if  we  vote  for  the  SST,  we  are  vot- 
ing to  keep  the  United  States  preeminent 
in  the  aircraft  industry,  and  we  are  vot- 
ing for  a  program  to  build  and  to  sell 
American  SSTs  rather  than  a  program 
to  buy  foreign  versions  of  an  SST. 

I  urge,  strongly  urge,  a  vote  against  the 
Yates  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McFall). 

(By  tmanimous  consent,  Mr.  McFall 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Boggs)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Boggs). 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  my- 
self on  the  same  side  of  the  aisle  with 
the  minority  leader  but  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent reasons.  I  would  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  SST — and  10  SST's — could 
not  rescue  the  economic  policies  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  This  program  is 
not  a  WPA.  It  is  not  designed  to  make 
work.  It  is  not  designed  to  give  Jobs.  It 
either  stands  on  its  own  as  a  scientific 
advancement  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuing movement  ahead  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  technological 
leader  on  this  earth,  or  it  has  no  Justi- 
fication whatsoever. 

At  another  time  and  on  another  occa- 
sion I  will  deal  with  the  economic  policies 
of  this  interim  administration  in  the 
White  House.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after 
12  years  of  moving  ahead  in  this  econ- 
omy the  Nixon  administration  succeeded 
in  giving  us  zero  growth  last  year.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  with  all  the  things  we  need 
in  this  country,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the 
urban  areas  and  in  the  rural  areas 
around  this  country,  we  have  6  million 


able-bodied  Americans,  talented  Amer- 
icans, engineers,  craftsmen,  and  nonun- 
employed.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  in- 
dustial  capacity  of  the  United  States  is 
unused.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  please  do  not 
buy  the  minority  leader's  WPA  argument 
for  this  project. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record,  as 
M  Smith  used  to  say.  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
What  is  involved  here?  What  is  the  is- 
sue before  us?  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, my  old  and  dear  friend.  Mr.  Yates, 
says  this  is  a  historic  occasion.  l)ecause 
never  have  the  gentlemen  as  Members 
of  the  great  House  of  Representatives 
had  the  opportunity  to  say  "yes"  or  "no" 
on  an  SST.  The  Members  know  that  Is 
not  so.  The  Members  know  over  the  years 
that  the  distinguished  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  brought  here  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment and  anyone  could  have  offered  a 
motion  to  recommit  where  we  would  spe- 
cifically strike  the  SST. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  yield. 
Mr.   YATES.  The  gentleman  shotild 
yield.  He  used  my  name. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
should  jrield.  There  has  never  been  a  vote 
on  this  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
directly  on  this  question  of  striking  the 
SST,  and  the  minority  had  the  motlMi 
to  recommit,  and  we  did  not. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  tech- 
nically correct.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man is  perfectly  sincere  in  Ills  position. 
But  let  us  see  what  is  proposed.  We 
propose  to  build  two  prototypes  of  an 
aircraft  that  is  already  being  flown  by 
the  Soviets  and  the  French  and  the 
British. 

Today  I  read  in  the  press,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  that  if  today  we  pass  this 
bill,  and  we  vote  down  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  we  will 
increase  the  danger  of  skin  cancer.  I 
read  down  a  little  further  in  the  story, 
and  I  discovered  that  one  of  the  men 
making  this  assertion  was  the  same  man 
who  allegedly  made  a  statement  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  power  failure  in  New 
York  might  be  attributable  to  flying 
saucers. 

I  read  also  where  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh is  opposed  to  this  program. 

Well,  so  be  it.  I  sat  in  this  House  when 
Mr.  Lindbergh  said.  "Let  us  make  a  deal 
with  Hitler."  I  sat  here  when  Mr.  Lind- 
bergh said  it  was  impossible  to  defeat  the 
Nazis.  I  do  not  find  his  testimony 
commanding. 

Now,  in  truth  and  in  fact  one  of  few 
areas,  since  World  War  II,  where  the 
United  States  has  prevailed  has  been  m 
the  field  of  aviation;  and,  thanks  largely 
to  the  vision  of  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  in  the  field  of  space.  By 
some  strange  coincidence  I  find  so  many 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  SST  pro- 
grtmr.  also  opposed  to  the  space  program. 
I  know  the  argimients  they  make. 
They  say.  "We  cannot  afford  both." 

WeU.  I  find  that  argument  hard  to  buy. 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  in  an  econ- 
omy of  a  trillion  dollars — not  a  billion 
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dollars,  not  $100  billion,  not  a  half  trUlion 
ciollars,  but  $1  trillion — we  cannot  afford 
about  $300  million  to  maintain  the  scien- 
tific ingenuity  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  for  urban  mass  transit. 

I  am  for  the  poverty  program. 

I  am  for  model  cities. 

I  am  for  aid  to  education. 

I  am  for  building  hospitals. 

I  am  for  cleaning  up  the  slums. 

I  am  for  helping  the  small  towns  and 
farms  of  this  country. 

I  am  for  cleaning  up  the  environment. 

But  none  of  this  will  happen  if  we  do 
not  maintain  the  scientific  ingenuity  of 
this  Nation. 

Why.  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  here 
three  brave  men  here  who  had  gone  to 
the  moon,  two  had  walked  on  the  moon. 
They  stood  here  and  talked  to  us.  and 
we  were  proud  of  them.  I  said  to  my- 
self, repeating  someone  else,  "Why  did 
we  go  to  the  moon?  Because  of  man's 
eternal  quest  for  knowledge." 

When  the  time  comes  that  we  in 
America  turn  back  on  that  quest  for 
knowledge  when  we  say  we  do  not  have 
the  know-how,  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources and  we  cannot  do  it,  then  we 
shaU  cease  to  move  ahead.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  static  society. 

These  two  aircraft  are  admittedly  ex- 
perimental. No  one  who  has  studied  the 
issue  says  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
that  we  should  or  should  not  build  super- 
sonic aircraft.  But  they  do  say:  "Let  us 
pursue  the  subject.  Let  the  scientists  and 
engineers  and  envirorunentalists  and 
ecologists,  after  they  are  built,  make  that 
determination." 

That  is  all  we  are  saying. 

Now,  the  economic  consequences  flow 
naturally  therefrom.  We  do  have  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  surplus  on  the  sale  of 
aircraft.  We  have  been  able  to  sell  our 
aircraft  when  at  the  same  time  we  have 
seen  the  complete  demise  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  the  decline  of 
the  American  Navy.  We  are  spending 
today  billions  of  dollars  to  revive  the 
merchant  fleet  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  n  the  United 
States  had  more  modern  ships  than  all 
the  other  nations  put  together.  But  to- 
day we  carry  about  8  percent — mind  you, 
8  percent — of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  American  bottoms. 

We  are  now  required  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  in  order  to  modernize  the 
American  merchant  fleet,  and  face  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  the  Amer- 
ican Navy.  It  is  obsolete,  outmoded,  out- 
gunned In  the  Mediterranean,  as  I  speak 
to  you,  by  the  Soviet  Navy. 

So,  my  colleagues,  the  Issue  here  Is 
simple.  It  is  not  complex.  This  is  not  a 
WPA  project.  This  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  have  faith  in  the  in- 
genuity of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  want  to  see  this  country  move  ahead. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
freshman  In  this  great  House,  I  have  not 
before  been  recorded  on  the  SST.  I  took 
the  opportunity  during  the  first  weeks  of 
this  Congress  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
various  components  of  the  debate  sur- 
rounding the  SST.  My  review  of  the  ar- 
guments. Mr.  Chairman,  has  not  been 
helped  by  the  high  emotional  level  of 


both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
SST.  The  rhetoric,  frankly,  has  been  a 
great  source  of  disappointment  to  me  as 
I  have  attempted  to  study  conscien- 
tiously and  with  an  open  mind  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental  and  teclinological 
aspects  of  this  most  important  decision. 
In  almost  20  years  of  public  service  I 
have  rarely  faced  a  decision  of  such  com- 
plexity. But  the  time  for  decision  has 
come  for  me  as  well  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  conscientiously  studied 
this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  decided  to  sup- 
port funds  foi  the  construction  of  two 
prototypes.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
and  the  Members  of  this  great  body  my 
reasons  for  this  decision. 

The  debate,  as  is  well  known,  centers 
on  two  separate  but  interlocking  issues: 
the  economic  impact  of  the  SST  and  the 
environmental  aspect  of  the  SST.  I  want 
to  make  this  clear  that  my  decision  today 
is  confined  only  to  the  development  of 
two  prototype  aircraft.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced at  this  time  that  full  production 
is  economicallv  feasible  or  envirormien- 
tally  sound.  Let  me  repeat,  we  are  not 
deciding  today  whether  the  SST  will  go 
into  full  production;  we  are  deciding 
merely  whether  to  provide  continued 
support  for  research  and  development  for 
two  planes.  This  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction, and  one  which  has  unfortu- 
nately been  ovevlooked  by  the  proponents 
who  promise  billions  of  dollars  in  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  the  opponents  who 
conjure  up  visions  of  environmental 
cataclysms. 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  SST 

The  prototype  development  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  horrible  unem- 
ployment in  my  district.  Unemployment 
figures  fluctuate,  but  it  is  reliably  esti- 
mated that  over  8  percent  of  the  Con- 
necticut work  force  is  imemployed.  I  am 
informed  by  reliable  authorities  that  to 
discontinue  prototype  development 
would  mean  that  1,200  to  1.500  more  men 
and  women  would  be  out  of  work.  That 
translates  into  the  immediate  loss  of 
some  $15  million  in  contracts  in  Greater 
Hartford.  I  am  frankly  hard  pressed  to 
justify  a  vote  that  would  deny  these 
people  employment  when,  as  I  have  noted 
above,  we  are  today  deciding  only  to 
support  money  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  two  prototype  aircraft.  I  will 
state  just  as  firmly  that  I  am  willing  to 
vote  against  any  production  beyond  these 
two  aircraft — no  matter  what  the  conse- 


quence is  to  employment  in  my  district — 
if  the  studies  that  result  from  production 
and  testimony  of  the  prototype  indicate 
a  serious  threat  to  our  environment. 
Again,  let  me  repeat  that  I  am  basing  my 
vote  today  on  the  immediate  economic 
impact  in  my  district,  but  I  am  willing  to 
stand  up  and  say  "•No"  to  my  district 
if  full  production  of  the  SST  proves  af- 
ter testing  to  be  harmful  to  our  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  talking 
about  and  we  are  voting  on  funds  for  two 
and  only  two  experimental  planes.  At 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  all- 
out  supporters  of  the  SST  that  I  have 
serious  doubts  about  the  economic  via- 
bility, as  well  as  the  environmental 
soundness,  of  mass  production.  Let  me 
concentrate  for  a  moment  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  SST.  For  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  get  its  money  back,  there  must 
be  a  sale  of  300  SST's.  This,  I  believe,  is 
unrealistic,  but  I  still  support  the  need 
for  R.  &  D.  to  keep  the  state  of  the  art 
highly  developed  in  the  United  States. 
Future  mass  production  must  pass  rigid 
environmental  tests,  but  even  if  proto- 
types secure  answers  to  these  vexing 
problems,  the  economic  issues  remain 
These  are : 

First,  there  is  a  functioning  high 
speed — not  supersonic — aircraft  with 
large  pa.ssenger  and  load  capacity.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  747.  There  are  more  "air- 
buses" on  the  way.  I  believe  that  airlines 
will  not  duplicate  their  inventories  of  air 
carriers,  especially  as  the  supersonic  car- 
rier has  limitation  of  flight  privileges — 
the  SST  cannot  fly  overland  at  top 
speed. 

Second,  in  light  of  the  need  to  sell  300 
SST's,  rumor  of  cutback  in  747  acquisi- 
tions casts  doubts  on  the  ability  to  sell 
300  SST's. 

Third,  I  beheve  that  the  Soviet  SST 
and  French-English  Concorde,  which 
are  nearly  operational,  will  seriously  re- 
duce any  market  for  the  U.S.  SST.  In 
short,  by  1978-79,  the  date  for  an  opera- 
tional U.S.  SST,  I  feel  there  will  not  be 
a  market  for  300  such  aircraft  and  the 
U.S.  and  aircraft  companies  will  sustain 
great  losses. 

Fourth,  economic  viability  is  also  based 
on  desirability  and  cost  factors.  Let  us 
look  at  each  in  turn.  The  SST  is  being 
supported  on  its  increased  speed.  I  have 
computed  some  statistics  on  estimates  of 
SST  capability  and  operational  charac- 
teristics of  the  747. 
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Plane 

Passengers 

Time  to 
Europe 
(hours) 

Speed  (miles 
per  hour) 

Range 
:miles) 

Cost 

SST. 
747. 

298 

350+ 

13 
6 

1,800 
550 

4,000 
5,000 

J40.  000,  000 
20.  000,  000 

'  Estimate. 

Note  in  this  table,  column  2,  time  to 
Europe.  The  figures  in  both  cases  involve 
airport  to  airport  and  do  not  include 
waiting  time  over  airports.  There  is 
approximately  3  hours  difference,  but,  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  chart,  there  is  a 
difference  in  seating  capacity.  In  my  con- 
cern for  economic  viability  of  the  SST,  I 
called  several  airlines  to  find  out  if  their 


747's  were  not  filled.  I  reasoned  that,  if 
existing  747's  were  not  filled,  there  might 
not  be  a  great  demand — 300  planes 
worth— for  the  SST  with  smaller  but  still 
large  capacity.  To  my  dismay,  I  found 
that  on  the  most  popular  route,  New 
York  to  London,  747's  leave  with  almost 
100  seats  vacant!  If  this  is  a  problem  now, 
how  much  greater  will  it  be  when  747'5, 


other  airbuses,  Soviet  and  French-Eng- 
lish SST's  and  U.S.  SST's  compete  for  a 
1978  market?  My  questimate:  The  US. 
SST  will  not  fare  very  well. 

Still.  I  believe  given  the  long  lead  time 
and  life  of  supersonic  aircraft,  the  U.S. 
must  continue  its  R.  &  D.  effort. 

I  am  intrigued  with  the  argument  over 
termination  costs.  It  will  cost  $478  million 
to  complete  the  R.  &  D.  program.  DOT 
says  that  termination  will  cost  $178  mil- 
lion; opponents  say  $97  million.  Which- 
ever figures  are  accepted,  I  believe  that 
the  $487  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
two  test  planes  in  order  to  maintain  the 
state  of  the  art  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  warn  the  aviation  industry  in- 
cluding labor  that  any  effort  to  place  a 
"life  saver"  role  on  the  SST  is  question- 
able at  best  and  foolhardy  at  worst.  I  do 
believe  that  the  technological  aspects  of 
prototype  development  are  vital,  but  as 
I  have  noted,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  future  beneficial  economic 
effects  of  mass  production. 

ECOLOGICAL    CONCERNS 

I  wish  to  state  categorically  that  I  am 
opposed  to  full  production  of  any  U.S. 
SST  until  all  environmental  questions 
are  satisfactorily  resolved. 

The  chief  concern  of  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  SST  have  been 
centered  on  sideline  noise  and  atmos- 
pheric changes  resulting  in  climatic 
changes. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  opponents  that 
a  fleet  of  high  fiying  SST's  will  cause 
climatic  changes  by  affecting  the  ozone 
layer  in  the  stratosphere  and  by  in- 
creasing the  level  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere.  I  have  read  the  allega- 
tions and  charges  on  both  sides  and  I 
have  neither  the  personal  competence  in 
analyzing  meterological  and  strato- 
spheric assertions  of  the  two  groups  to 
come  to  any  informed  decision  on  this 
problem,  but  I  feel  that  two  prototypes 
will  answer  these  questions. 

NOISE 

It  is  with  the  concept  of  noise  that  I 
feel  more  comfortable,  although  scarcely 
more  learned.  The  debate  over  noise  has 
two  components:  ground  noise  and  sonic 
booms.  Let  me  discuss  each  in  turn: 

Ground  noise — noise  at  or  near  the 
airport. 

Community  noise:  Noise  over  com- 
munities after  takeoff.  Both  proponents 
and  opponents  seem  to  argue  that  faster 
rate  of  climb  will  allow  the  SST  to  make 
less  noise  on  takeoff  than  is  presently 
required. 

"Sideline"  noise:  Noise  on  the  airfield 
before  takeoff.  Both  sides  initially  agreed 
that  the  sideline  noise  was  much  too  high 
to  be  acceptable.  In  recent  weeks  there 
have  been  axmouncements  that  sound 
suppressors  have  been  discovered  to 
eliminate  this  problem,  although  there  is 
concern  that  the  additional  weight  of 
these  sound  depressers  will  severely  lower 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  U.S.  SST.  Two 
prototypes  will  answer  this  question. 

Sonic  boom:  The  issue  of  the  sonic 
boom  has  received  the  most  publicity. 
The  FAA  has  ruled  that  the  SST  is  not 
allowed  to  fly  at  supersonic  speecis  over 
the  continental  United  States.  Both  sup- 


porters and  opponents  agree  with  this 
ruling.  If  this  ruling  is  kept  in  effect,  I 
believe  there  will  have  to  be  a  tremendous 
increase  in  overseas  passengers  to  make 
the  SST  economically  viable.  Opponents 
have  pointed  out  that  the  sonic  boom 
over  the  seas  might  affect  the  ecology  in 
the  oceans  and  cause  discomfort  to  per- 
sons on  the  high  seas. 

I  flnd  convincing  the  aigument  that 
further  research  and  development  might 
answer  the  problems  of  ground  noise  and 
potential  climatic  changes.  I  remain 
skeptical  that  there  are  any  answers  to 
the  sonic  boom.  If  these  problems  are  not 
resolved,  I  will  flght  prcxiuction  of  the 
SST. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  join  with  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  demanding  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
release  funds  appropriated  for  urban 
mass  transit.  The  OMB,  it  has  been 
reported,  is  freezing  more  than  half  the 
moneys  allocated  for  this  purpose  for  this 
fiscal  year.  This  must  stop  immediately. 
I  believe  that  this  Nation  can  afford  to 
keep  its  primacy  in  aviation  and  develop 
an  effective  mass  transit  system. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  voting  against  increased 
appropriations  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port because  the  arguments  advanced  by 
its  supporters  are  specious  and  because 
the  social  risks  and  hazards  to  the  en- 
vironment far  outweigh  any  possible 
short-range  advantages. 

Supporters  argue  that  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  prototypes  will 
preserve  jobs  and  will  protect  the  United 
States  against  a  potential  threat  to  her 
balance  of  payments.  Toward  these  ends 
they  would  have  us  underwrite  an  un- 
precedented investment  of  U.S.  tax  dol- 
lars as  a  substitute  for  the  private  ven- 
ture capital  which  the  program  has  failed 
to  attract.  They  project  a  two  to  one  re- 
turn on  this  public  investment. 

Taking  the  arguments  in  order,  I  do 
not  believe  the  United  States  should  in- 
vest in  private,  nondefense  industries 
merely  to  create  jobs,  unless  those  jobs 
in  some  way  contribute  to  the  general 
social  welfare.  We  cannot  justify  mas- 
sive investment  in  a  make- work  project 
at  a  time  when  our  taxpayers  are  scream- 
ing for  relief,  our  schools  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  our  cities  are  rife 
with  crime  and  delinquency,  when  more 
than  20  percent  of  our  citizens  are  ill 
clothed,  ill  housed,  and  ill  fed,  and  when 
our  very  environment  is  endangered  by 
civilized  evils  which  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  comprehend. 

Second,  no  one  can  predict  what  our 
balance  of  payments  will  be  in  1985  or 
1990,  but  to  argue  that  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  depends  on  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  is  to  carry  the  logic  of 
the  cold  war  and  the  arms  race  into  the 
arena  of  economic  competition.  If  the 
SST  carmot  stand  the  test  of  economic 
competition  it  should  be  abandoned.  If 
it  cannot  attract  private  venture  capital 
on  its  own  merits,  in  suflBcient  quantity, 
we  should  take  that  as  a  warning  and 
avoid  sending  good  money  after  bad.  If 
other  nations  want  to  gamble  on  such  a 
risky  proposition,  let  them  do  so.  The 
United  States  has  never  been  at  a  loss  to 
capitalize    on    a    technological    break- 


through and  to  remain  on  a  soimd  com- 
petitive footing  with  other  nations.  We 
did  not  develop  the  subsonic  jet  trans- 
port but  we  are  and  will  remain  the 
world's  leading  producer.  Finally,  U.S. 
policy  will  largely  determine  whether 
there  will  be  any  world  market  for  super- 
sonic transports. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  argu- 
ments for  the  SST  are  specious.  The 
arguments  against  it  are  compelling. 
First,  there  is  the  moral  question:  How 
can  we  justify  such  an  investment  when 
there  are  so  many  immet  needs  in  our 
society?  Second,  there  is  the  practical 
question:  Can  we  afford  to  gamble 
further  with  our  already  threatened  en- 
vironment? When  Mount  Agimg  erupted 
in  Bali  in  1963,  the  resulting  particles  in 
the  atmosphere  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  equatorial  stratosphere  6  to  7  de- 
grees centigrade  and  the  temperature 
remained  2  to  3  degrees  above  normal 
for  several  years  after  the  eruption.  Ac- 
cording to  the  study  of  critical  environ- 
mental problems  sponsored  oy  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  last 
July,  a  fleet  of  500  SST's  "could  range 
from  a  small  widespread  continuous 
Agung  effect  to  one  as  big  as  Agiaig."  In 
short,  we  would  be  inviting  a  new  ice 
age.  Pro-SST  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, the  supersonic  transport  would  not 
be  quieter  than  subsonic  transports.  They 
would  create  a  50-mile  wide  sonic  boom 
over  the  entire  course  of  their  flight,  do- 
ing incalculable  harm  to  man  and  his 
environment. 

Finally,  we  must  ask  who  would  bene- 
fit from  the  SST.  Only  three  States 
stand  to  make  more  in  contracts  and 
subcontracts  than  they  would  spend  in 
tax  dollars.  Several  thousand  aviation 
industry  workers  would  have  their  jobs  a 
little  longer,  but  their  skills  could  be  re- 
directed into  less  risky  enterprises  or  into 
new  technologies  such  as  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  If  the  SST  ever 
did  go  into  commercial  use,  a  few  select 
individuals  would  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
making  intercontinental  junkets  in  one 
hour  instead  of  several,  at  a  cost  that  the 
common  man  could  never  hope  to  pay. 
But  the  common  man  would  be  asked  to 
subsidize  the  new  aircraft  and  the  ground 
facilities  to  handle  them  and  to  suffer 
the  noise  and  pollution  for  the  benefit 
of  the  select  few. 

Obviously,  those  who  conjured  up  the 
SST  did  not  have  the  general  welfare  in 
mind.  Their  responsibility  was  less  broad 
than  ours.  But  we  are  responsible  for  the 
general  welfare  and  can  be  held  account- 
able for  our  action  here  today.  We  can- 
not go  along  with  this  boondoggle  In  good 
conscience. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  motion  to  strike  from 
House  Joint  Resolution  468  those  funds 
for  development  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. On  a  nimiber  of  previous  occasions 
I  have  made  statements  in  the  House  on 
this  subject  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  I 
have  voted  against  Federal  funds  for 
construction  of  prototypes  of  the  S3T. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  In 
which  Kermedy  Airport  is  located,  I  have 
followed  this  Issue  closely  and  have  op- 
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posed  the  project  for  several  reasons, 
among  them  my  conviction  that  there 
is  no  economic  justification  for  the  proj- 
ect, there  are  grrave  environmental  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  program,  and 
few  projects  deserve  lower  priority. 

In  light  of  the  recent  public  relations 
campaign  in  support  of  the  SST,  I  also 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  op- 
timistic statements  in  the  past  about  the 
ability  or  willingness  of  the  aircraft  iii- 
dustry  to  control  air  and  noise  pollution 
and  weigh  this  against  the  substantial 
costs  involved  and  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans to  be  benefited.  We  should  consider 
who  villi  use  the  SST  and  the  need  for 
its  development.  We  should  consider  not 
only  our  Nation's  domestic  priorities  but 
those  who  need  our  help  and  those  v,ho 
do  not. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  very 
few  Americans  will  ever  travel  by  super- 
sonic aircraft.  It  is  a  luxury  item  we  can- 
not afford — a  luxury  for  the  wealthy  and 
a  tax  burden  for  Americans  in  middle- 
and  low-income  brackets.  This  is  further 
brought  out  by  a  recent  study.  Those  who 
support  the  SST  tell  us  that  fears  about 
increased  air  and  noise  pollution  are 
unwarranted.  I  remember  when  FAA  oflB- 
cials  told  us  in  1957  that  jet  aircraft  at 
Kermedy  International  and  other  air- 
ports would  be  as  quiet  sis  prop  aircraft. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  present  op- 
timistic statements  about  the  SST  are 
any  more  accurate. 

The  SST  poses  a  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment which  we  must  resist  and  this 
threat  includes  operations  at  U.S.  air- 
ports by  foreign  supersonic  aircraft.  In- 
stead of  worrying  about  whether  France 
or  the  Soviet  Union  will  capture  the 
SST  market,  we  should  concern  our- 
selves with  procedures  to  protect  our 
environment  from  the  air  and  noise  pol- 
lution which  any  supersonic  aircraft  will 
cause. 

If  the  SST  will  produce  the  return  on 
investment  and  profits  which  its  pro- 
ponents would  have  us  believe,  then  pri- 
vate industry  should  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  make  the  required  financial  in- 
vestment without  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  op- 
posing the  further  fimding  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  reasons  for  ending  Government 
financing  of  the  SST  program  at  this  time 
are  legion.  Among  them  are  the  steadily 
escalating  costs  which  have  plagued  the 
SST  during  Its  developmental  stage;  the 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  this  craft 
can  be  operated  profitably  by  the  airlines, 
should  it  be  built;  and  the  whole  range  of 
environmental  issues  which  have  been 
raised  against  it.  However,  in  the  short 
time  remaining  before  this  House  votes 
on  the  SST,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  almost  Intolerable  situation 
which  now  confronts  those  who  reside 
near  our  major  airports,  and  those  char- 
acteristics of  the  SST  which  would  ac- 
tually result  in  a  further  deterioration. 
AZB  rou.unoN  kxas  AispoKra 

First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion over  the  areas  surrounding  our  air- 
ports. Research  indicates  that  although 
these  levels  vary,  air  pollution  in  some 
airport  areas  ia  now  as  high  as  that  in- 


flicted upon  central  urban  areas.  SST  en- 
pnes  operate  in  sucii  z.  way  thra  wide- 
spread use  of  the  craft  would  increase 
greatly  pollution  of  the  air.  Russell 
Train,  Cha.nran  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil cf  Environmental  Quality,  ha.s  writ- 
ten: 

It  Is  my  understandlns;  that  (SSTf  oper- 
rlon  at  fubsoiuc  speeds,  including  speeds 
necessary  fjr  lakoft  and  landing,  results  In 
inertlclent  fuel  combustion  with  a  result- 
ing heavy  discharge  o:'  pallutauts  into  the 
atmoL-phere.  Both  .•umoiphenc  poilutlor.  and 
ground  contamination  seem  I'.kely  to  result. 

The  fuel  combustion  problem  for  the 
SST  is  especially  large  becaiise  it  con- 
sumes so  much  more  oil  than  subsonic 
jets  do.  For  example,  in  takeo*T  the  SST 
burns  1  ton  of  luel  per  minute.  If  this 
Congress  is  at  all  serious  about  prevent- 
ing further  contamination  of  the  lower 
atmosphere,  harsh  action  must  be  taken 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  this  type  of  pol- 
lution which  jet  aircraft  produce. 

.AIRPORT    NOISB 

Serond,  tne  tremendous  amount  of 
noise  produced  by  the  SST  in  takeoff 
and  landing  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion lately.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion officials  have  been  boasting  for  the 
past  month  that  they  have  solved  the 
problem  of  community  noise.  Through 
some  changes  in  the  engine  design,  they 
say,  the  SST  noise  level  has  been  re- 
duced to  apprc.ximately  that  of  subsonic 
jots  now  in  use.  However,  if  these  offi- 
cials or  anyone  else  believes  that  the 
present  noise  levels  are  acceptable  in  any 
way,  let  them  ask  the  people  who  live 
near  Cleveland's  Hopkins  Airport.  For 
years  these  people  have  been  subjected  to 
the  constant  roar  of  jets  as  they  fly  im- 
mediately overhead  after  takeoff  and  be- 
fore landing.  Just  last  year  himdreds  of 
them  signed  petitions  demanding  that 
something  be  done  about  this  noise. 

And  the  views  of  those  people  have 
been  backed  up  by  scientific  studies.  Re- 
cently the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing called  upon  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  establish  maximum 
airport  noise  levels  which  are  substan- 
tially below  those  now  in  effect.  Let  us 
be  quite  clear  in  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  speak  of  airport  noise 
and  the  regulations  governing  it.  Noise 
amounts  are  measured  in  units  called 
decibels,  a  figxire  which  also  takes  into 
account  the  length  of  time  the  noise  is 
heard,  and  its  pitch  or  tone.  The  FAA 
has  ruled  that  the  noise  emitted  by  an 
aircraft  into  the  commimlty  surround- 
ing an  airport  cannot  exceed  108  deci- 
bels. Subsonic  Jets  presently  in  use  are 
approximately  at  this  level,  and  the  SST 
is  barely  able  to  reach  it.  As  a  compari- 
son, the  amoimt  of  noise  produced  by  the 
type  of  jackhammer  used  to  break  pave- 
ment is  about  115  decibels  near  the  op- 
erator's ears.  At  these  levels,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  there  should  be  so  much 
concern  about  noise? 

Concern  over  noise  pollution  has  been 
enhanced  by  recent  findings  of  scientists 
who  state  that  prolonged  exposure  to 
noise  can  result  in  serious  damage  to  the 
human  body.  Thus  not  only  is  such  noise 
annoying  and  distracting,  it  can  also  im- 


pair hearing  and  other  bodily  functions. 
Much  research  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
area,  and  during  this  time  when  noise 
pollution  is  a  wor.sening  problem  for  all 
cities,  commonsense  dictates  that  we  call 
a  halt  to  any  program  which  might  fur- 
ther harm  our  environment  in  this  way. 

In  my  past  consideration  of  legislation 
involving  commercial  aircraft  and  the 
airports,  I  have  always  kept  the  well- 
being  of  those  who  reside  near  the  air- 
ports foremost  in  my  mind.  I  certainly 
cannot  now  justify  the  expenditure  of 
$1.3  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
such  an  unwise  project  that  will  actually 
worsen  their  situation.  For  this  reason, 
I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  the  SST. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion will  shortly  be  before  the  Congress 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Government 
will  continue  to  finance  the  private  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport. 

Arguments  have  raged  back  and  forth 
with  increasing  intensity.  Claim  and 
counterclaim  are  made  witii  a  growing  di- 
vergence between  the  various  views.  To 
me  the  choice  is  plain. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  should  be  forced  to 
take  a  $1.4  billion  risk  that  private  en- 
terprise is  unable  or  unwilling  to  sustain. 

It  is  increasingly  obvious  that  a  power- 
ful, inextricably  intertwined  lobby  is 
seeking  to  siphon  this  vast  sima  from  the 
public  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  an  aero- 
space complex  that  is  already  in  deep 
financial  difficulty  because  of  its  own 
poor  judgment  and  past  errors. 

The  airlines  have  no  desire  to  have  this 
craft,  even  if  it  were  brought  into  being, 
upon  them.  Staggering  from  debts  and 
interest  rates  incurred  by  overbuying  of 
large  jets,  they  look  with  horror  upon 
the  costs  of  this  new  mastodon  of  the 
air. 

Yet  the  aerospace  companies  affected 
have  attempted  to  force  this  monstrosity 
down  the  throats  of  an  already  balky 
public. 

Who  would  utilize  such  a  monster? 
Only  the  very  wealthy.  Why  do  we  need 
such  an  aircraft?  So  we  can  cross  the 
oceans  faster  and  have  the  extra  2  hours 
to  spend  in  traffic  jams?  That  is  the  only 
use  that  comes  to  my  mind. 

Arguments  are  put  forward  by  the 
smoothly  functioning,  well  financed  lobby 
about  the  Anglo-French  Concorde.  News 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  piles 
up  to  the  effect  that  the  British  and 
French  are  stuck  with  a  flying  white 
elephant;  a  grossly  expensive  technical 
disaster  that  tears  roofs  off  houses  near 
airports,  drives  people  half  insane  with 
its  roars  and  shows  no  sign  of  ever  ap- 
proaching a  financial  breakeven  point. 
Mr.  Servan-Schreiber's  communications 
of  recent  weeks  are  more  than  a  little 
thought  provoking. 

Yet  to  me  the  ultimate  argument  cen- 
ters around  the  environment  as  well  as 
about  priorities.  Expert  technical  peo- 
ple have  again  and  again  raised  perti- 
nent questions  about  what  long-term  en- 
vironmental effects  this  craft  or  a  fleet 
of  them  will  have  upon  the  world  we 
inhabit. 

By  daring  to  have  the  courage  to  raise 
these  questions,  the  envtrormiental 
groups  and  their  allies  have  been  at- 
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tacked,  maligned  and  threatened.  Their 
patriotism,  judgment,  and  even  sanity 
has  been  called  into  question  alcng  with 
their  tax  exempt  status.  Yet  all  they  are 
doing  is  asking  questions  Americans 
shoJd  have  begun  asking  years  ago. 
Before  pesticides  ran  wild,  before  sub- 
divisions ran  amuck,  before  all  the  for- 
ests were  hewn  down,  before  mercury 
began  to  be  dumped  in  large  quantities, 
before  all  .'^orts  of  chemical  compoimds 
began  to  be  added  to  our  food;  ad  in- 
finitum, ad  nauseum. 

.American  industry  has,  in  the  name  of 
tecinology  and  progress  for  progress' 
sake,  perpetrated  one  atrocity  after  an- 
other upon  the  Nation,  reaping  vast 
profit,  from  public  indifference.  Now  that 
indifference  is  at  an  end,  particularly 
when  the  very  people  who  will  be  vic- 
timized by  their  latest  little  technical 
gimmick  are  being  asked  to  subsidize  it. 
I  represent  a  district  in  New  York 
Citv's  borough  of  Brooklyn.  My  constitu- 
ents know  what  they  require  in  terms  of 
transportation  requirements. 

Mass  urban  transit  that  is  safe,  fast, 
cheap  and  dependable.  Fewer  traffic 
jams.  Less  lead  in  gasoline.  Better  and 
safer  cars.  Subsidies  to  help  the  be- 
leaguered city  and  suburban  dweller  who 
cannot  move  with  disjmtch  any  longer 
in  the  confines  of  his  own  living  area. 
It  is  presently  impossible  for  any  large 
number  of  Americans  to  move  safely, 
quickly  and  cheaply  on  urban  mass  tran- 
sit with  any  consistency  anywhere  in  the 
Nation.  And  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
subsidize  this  ridiculous  fiying  boondog- 
gle for  the  benefit  of  the  SST  lobby?  Not 
on  anvone's  life. 

And  what  about  the  other  national 
prioritic's  crying  out  for  attention  and 
assistance?  What  of  housing?  "What  of 
antipollution?  What  of  drug  programs? 
What  of  the  himgry  among  us?  How 
about  our  schools  and  the  millions  of 
jobless  citizens  whose  hopes  drop  lower 
daUy? 

Instead  of  these  people's  needs,  we 
are  asked  to  approve  subsidies  for  the 
ultimate  in  noise  pollution.  Have  any  of 
the  SST's  proponents  walked  through 
downtown  Manhattan  on  an  average 
day?  Let  them  have  a  treat  in  terms  of 
noise,  and  then  come  back  here  and  ask 
us  for  money  for  a  chain  of  sonic  booms 
stretching  across  the  oceans  and  land 
areas. 

Howls  of  anguish  are  heard  on  this 
score.  They  say  they  will  never,  never, 
never  fly  across  the  land  routes.  This  Is 
so  much  nonsense.  All  the  lucrative  routes 
for  any  such  craft  lie  across  land.  If 
they  do  not  fiy  such  a  plane  across  them, 
complete  with  sonic  booms  that  would 
do  nationally  what  already  has  been 
shewn  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  plane  would 
lay  an  even  bigger  financial  egg  than 
we  are  assured  it  will  do  anyway. 

The  blather  about  how  many  jobs  it 
would  create  or  take  with  it  is  just  that. 
Hollow,  empty  mouthings  by  public  rela- 
tions men  who  are  frightening  apprehen- 
sive aerospace  workers  into  lobbying  on 
behalf  of  the  vested  Interests. 

The  Russian  SST  is  obviously  going 
to  become  as  great  a  cropper  as  the  Con- 
corde. Attempts  to  scare  us  into  massive 
subsidies  because  of  national  pride  are 


as  empty  as  the  other  claims  en  behalf 
of  the  SST. 

My  home  State  of  New  York  already 
contributes  more  than  $23  biUion  an- 
nually into  the  Federal  Treasury.  In  re- 
turn we  receive  less  than  $3  billion  in 
Federal  programs.  I  for  one  am  outraged 
at  the  thought  of  having  to  pay  for  such 
a  venture.  If  private  industry  wants  it, 
then  let  them  pay  for  it  as  they  have 
done  in  previous  instances. 

Finally,  if  this  atrocity  is  foisted  upon 
the  public  in  spite  of  their  expressed 
wishes,  then  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
my  home  city  will  insure  the  passage  of 
a  measure  now  pending  before  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  It  would  prevent 
the  use  by  any  SST  of  any  airport  facili- 
ties in  the  New  York  area.  Without  such 
privileges,  there  will  be  no  SST. 

Let  the  forces  lobbying  on  behalf  of 
this  incredibly  brazen  project  be  aware 
that  this  is  not  isolated  opposition  they 
face.  The  harder  they  fight,  the  greater 
the  forces  they  rouse  in  opposition  to  the 
entire  range  of  attacks  upon  the  en- 
vironment. Americans  have  passed  the 
point  of  no  return  in  regard  to  aware- 
ness of  the  finite  nature  of  clean  air. 
water,  and  other  irreplaceable  resources. 
Future  SST's  and  any  other  projects 
similar  to  it  will  have  to  run  the  same 
gauntlet.  Those  struggling  on  behalf  of 
the  envlrormient  and  a  restructuring  of 
priorities  have  tasted  victory  again  and 
again  in  recent  months.  We  shall  not 
rest  until  we  have  turned  this  particular 
parade  around.  Let  those  who  are  im- 
mediately affected  take  note. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  any 
further  subsidy  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  last  few  weeks  my 
office  has  been  besieged  by  telephone 
calls,  letters,  newsletters,  and  advertise- 
ments both  for  and  against  the  super- 
sonic transport.  I  frankly  believe  that  the 
issue  has  been  so  charged  with  emotion 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain  why 
I  am  voting  today  to  continue  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  the  two  prototypes. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  con- 
tract to  finance  the  prototjTjes.  Whether 
a  fieet  of  SST's  is  finally  produced  or 
not,  it  is  my  understanding  that  we  are 
obligated  to  fulfill  the  financial  terms 
of  that  contrswit.  Thus  we  would  save 
nothing  by  failing  to  fund  the  proto- 
types. 

Many  clEums  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  aircraft.  Proponents  allegedly 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  news- 
paper and  radio  advertising  directed  at 
our  constituents.  While  I  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  such  expensive  pressures — 
which  may  well  have  come  from  Fed- 
eral funds  as  have  been  charged — the 
plEine's  opponents  have  also  expended  a 
great  deal  of  time,  energy  smd  money  In 
making  their  case.  I  have  taken  the  ad- 
vice of  a  columnist  writing  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  and  applied 
what  he  called  the  "mendacity  discount 
rate." 

The  claims  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
have  been  found  wanting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  assimiing  the 
truth  and  ultimate  validity  of  the  argu- 
ments of  either  the  proponents  or  the 


opponents,  it  seems  to  me  one  fact  stands 
out:  If  we  fail  to  finish  the  propotjTJes, 
about  14,000  employees,  directly  or  in- 
directly involved  with  services  and  pro- 
duction, would  be  quickly  laid  off. 

Considering  that  we  are  now  experi- 
encing one  of  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  in  the  last  25  years,  I  carmot  in 
good  conscience  at  this  time  vote  to  cut 
off  the  funds.  The  Federal  Government 
has  not  only  a  legal  obligation  to  the 
company  under  the  contract,  it  has  an 
obligation  to  the  workers  and  the  pub- 
lic not  to  exacerbate  an  sdready  intoler- 
able employment  and  economic  situa- 
tion which  is  not  their  fault. 

Even  if  the  Federal  Government  re- 
neges on  the  contract,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  will  have  to  pay  the 
company  the  same  amoimt  we  are  obli- 
gated to  spend  to  complete  construction. 
In  voting  the  way  I  do  today.  I  hav? 
chosen  to  complete  the  prototype,  what- 
ever its  merits,  and  insure  that  those 
now  employed  in  its  construction  will  re- 
main employed  and  not  become  additions 
to  the  welfare  rolls.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  administration,  if  v.e  were  to  meiel:. 
stop  construction  of  the  plane,  we  would 
be  handing  over  to  the  companies  in- 
volved upwards  of  $200  million  in  cash 
to  bail  them  out  of  a  program  they 
started  and  which  has  caused  them  to 
deplete  their  own  capital  resources.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  indemnify  private 
industry  for  mismanaged  risks.  In  thi-s 
case,  I  would  prefer  to  utilize  the  money 
to  insure  the  employment  of  those  work- 
ing on  the  plane  rather  than  to  bail  out 
the  company. 

My  vote  in  favor  of  building  the  proto- 
type should  not  be  interpreted  as  being 
in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government's 
continued  involvement  with  the  plane, 
nor  should  it  be  interpreted  as  even  being 
in  favor  of  the  plane  itself.  The  ultimate 
decision  of  whether  the  plane  ought  to  be 
built  must  be  based  on  whether  there  is 
a  commercial  market  for  the  final  ver- 
sion, rather  than  on  whether  somebody 
else  may  build  it  flrst.  I  should  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  in  another 
age  the  United  States  put  all  its  re- 
sources into  the  construction  and  devel- 
opment of  fast  clipper  sailing  ships  in 
order  to  build  a  sleeker,  faster  ship  be- 
fore anyone  else.  Meanwhile,  other  coun- 
tries    developed    slower     but    steadier 
steamships  which   carried   more  cargo 
and  go  to  their  destination  with  greater 
dependability  In  spite  of  the  wind  smd 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  As  a  result,  we 
had  a  fancier  ship  before  anyone  else. 
The   other    coimtries,    with   their   ugly 
steamers,  however,  carried  the  commerce. 
In  addition  to  the  marketability  ques- 
tion, we  must  also  consider  the  effect  of 
this  plane  on  the  public,  many  of  whom 
will  never  be  able  to  afford  to  fly  in  it. 
The  noise,  the  supersonic  boom,  possible 
effects  on  the  environment  and  weather, 
the   pollution    and    smog    sdl    must   be 
weighed  against  the  need  to  carry  130 
persons  to  Europe  a  few  hours  faster. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  my  vote  today  will  not  prevent 
me  from  taking  a  fresh  look  at  any  future 
requests  for  further  appropriations  as 
well  as  Federal  restrictions  on  the  plane  s 
use  of  the  public  air  space. 
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Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me 
the  vote  on  the  SST  is  a  difficult  one. 

There  are  persuasive  arguments  on 
both  sides,  and  I  have  listened  to  them 
all  and  have  considered  them  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

I  set  the  environment-ecology  argu- 
ment largely  to  one  side,  not  because  it 
is  not  Important — it  is  important — but 
because  it  is,  to  my  mind,  inconclusive 
and  highly  speculative  In  character. 

I  set  the  balance-of-payments  argu- 
ments to  one  side,  for  somewhat  similar 
reasons;  and  I  am  not  willing  to  spend 
billions  solely  for  the  purpose  of  artifi- 
cially stimulating  employment,  unless  the 
project  involved — here  the  SST — is  itself 
an  important  and  worthwhile  objective 
for  public  expenditure.  Any  and  all 
moneys  spent  for  any  purpose  whatsoever 
will,  of  course,  create  some  temporary 
employment.  This  can  hardly  be  a  de- 
terminative argument  in  respect  to  the 
merits  of  the  SST. 

The  Federal  budget  is  unbalanced;  it 
is  a  deficit  budget.  It  is  deep  In  red  ink. 
It  is  an  inflationary  budget.  The  SST  is 
costly — and  any  additional  expense 
makes  for  bigger  deficits  and  more  in- 
flation, or  for  higher  taxes.  This  con- 
sideration weighs  agEunst  the  SST.  It 
may  not  be  determinative  if  a  strong 
national  interest  nevertheless  demands 
the  expense.  A  military  aircraft,  for  ex- 
ample, might  in  some  cases  be  a  neces- 
sity, regardless  of  expense.  The  SST, 
however,  is  not  a  military  plane. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  two  determinative  argu- 
ments. 

First.  The  strongest  argument  for  the 
SST  is  the  contention  that  to  go  ahead 
with  the  American  SST  today,  and  by 
means  of  this  appropriation  of  funds,  is 
essential  to  the  future  maintenance  of 
our  country's  leading  position  in  manu- 
facturing and  sales  in  the  field  of  civil 
aviation.  If  I  were  fully  persuaded  of  this 
I  might  well  vote  to  fund  the  SST.  It 
has  not  been  demonstrated,  however, 
that  our  foreign  competition  is  itself  via- 
ble from  an  economic  point  of  view,  or 
that  we  cannot  in  the  end  compete  suc- 
cessfully by  means  of  private  enterprise 
alone. 

Second.  The  strongest  argument 
against  the  SST — and  one  which  meets 
my  fundamental  beliefs — is  that  public 
funds  ought  not  to  be  spent  to  finance 
private  enterprise  or  private  interest, 
and  that  this  is  a  field  where  private  en- 
terprise and  private  financing  should 
prevail.  Coupled  with  this  view  is  the  vis- 
ceral feeling — despite  all  the  arguments 
that  this  is  beyond  the  financial  capacity 
of  private  enterprise — that  private  en- 
terprise will,  in  the  end.  find  a  way  to 
the  necessary  financing  if  it  has  to  do  so, 
and  if  in  fact  the  SST  can  be  commer- 
cially profitable,  as  its  proponents  all  say 
that  it  can  be. 

This  feeling  is  heightened  when  we 
consider  that,  on  the  basis  of  figures  sub- 
mitted, private  Industry  would  only  have 
to  find  an  additional  $480  million  be- 
tween now  and  1973  to  bring  the  proto- 
types to  completion,  than  it  is  contem- 
plated that  it  would  spend  if  it  has  con- 
tinued Government  assistance. 

Surely  private  enterprise  can  find  an 
additional  $480  million  if  there  is  fair 


prospect  of  a  profit.  If  there  is  no  such 
prospect  ought  the  taxpayer  to  foot  the 
biU? 

I  cannot  demonstrate  in  a  Euclidian 
fashion  the  soundness  of  my  conclusions. 
But,  on  balance,  I  am  persuaded,  on  the 
foregoing  basis,  that  if  the  SST  is  sound 
American  private  industry  ultimately 
will  build  it.  If  so,  I  think  that  is  how  it 
should  be  done;  and  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  there  is  an  overriding  need  to  vote 
today  to  abandon  this  route  in  favor  of 
a  subsidy  which  I  believe,  if  granted  now, 
will,  in  all  reasonable  probability,  be  in- 
creased in  the  future  and  increased 
again,  and  yet  again. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  Yates  amend- 
ment and  in  favor  of  tlie  committee 
recommendation  to  continue  the  SST 
for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Frankly,  I  had  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee would  come  in  with  a  smaller 
figure  for  the  SST,  so  that  we  might 
slow  the  program  down  a  bit.  But,  un- 
fortunately, that  recommendation  was 
not  made;  the  only  question  before  us 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  continue  the 
SST  at  the  present  rate  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  stop  the  program  alto- 
gether— immediately — with  the  loss  of 
some  13,000  jobs  in  industries,  including 
the  General  Electric  Company,  already 
working  on  the  SST  program,  and  some 
50,000  other  jobs  in  industries  related  to 
the  current  SST  development  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  several  points 
need  to  be  made  clear.  First  of  all,  it  ought 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  SST 
is  not  a  plane  for  tomorrow  or  the  day 
after  tomorrow.  Certainly  we  do  not 
need  an  SST  today  to  travel  around  the 
world.  The  707's,  the  DC-8's,  the  747's. 
and  the  other  aircraft  are  filling  our 
current  aviation  needs  at  the  present 
time. 

But  in  air  travel,  as  with  automobiles, 
we  always  have  to  look  ahead  to  the 
future.  The  Model  T  does  not  meet  our 
needs  today,  and  so  we  have  constantly 
sought  to  develop  new  and  better  and 
more  effective  models  to  meet  the  in- 
crea.sing  and  more  complex  requirements 
of  the  future.  The  SST  is  not  being  built 
for  the  1970's;  it  is  being  built  for  the 
1980's  and  the  1990s.  And  if  we  do  not 
get  going  now.  in  terms  of  technology, 
to  keep  America's  technical  lead  two  dec- 
ades ahead,  we  could  find  ourselves  in 
real  trouble  a  generation  from  today. 

Second,  many  people  have  suggested 
that  this  project,  desirable  as  it  may  be, 
ought  to  be  financed  by  private  industry, 
not  by  the  Government.  But  the  fact  is 
that  in  today's  depressed  aircraft  indus- 
try market,  the  additional  necessary 
funds  are  just  not  available.  Either  the 
Government  furnishes  the  money,  or  else 
the  project  comes  to  a  full  stop. 

Besides  that,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  have  now  spent  over  $800 
million  of  Federal  money  on  this  project 
sdready.  If  we  end  it  today,  the  termina- 
tion costs  will  bring  the  total  to  $1.1 
billion,  with  nothing  at  all  to  show  for  our 
money.  If  we  complete  the  Government's 
commitment,  it  will  cost  us  $1.3  billion — 
just  $200  million  more— and  we  will  then 
have  two  prototypes  that  just  might  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  our  American  predomi- 


nance in  the  international  commercial 
aircraft  field. 

Many  people  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
SST.  But  one  thing  has  come  out  of  this 
debate  today;  two  prototype  planes  will 
not  have  any  adverse  impact  on  our  en- 
vironment, but  two  prototypes  will  en- 
able us,  as  I  see  it,  to  find  the  answers 
to  some  of  these  environmental  questions 
that  cannot  be  fully  answered  in  the 
laboratory. 

And  we  ought  not  to  forget,  by  the  way, 
that  the  present  research  work  on  these 
environmental  questions,  including  the 
noise  factor,  is  being  carried  out  at  the 
General  Electric  Research  Center  in 
Schenectady,  in  my  district.  Just  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  they  have  come  up  with 
impressive  results  in  reducing  the  side- 
line noise  level  of  the  SST  engines  to  a 
level  even  below  the  present  707  jet  air- 
plane. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  support 
continued  research  on  the  SST,  and  shall 
op!X)se  the  Yates  amendment,  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  our  technology,  to  keep  the 
jobs  we  have,  to  prevent  doing  anything 
that,  by  some  domino  effect,  might  de- 
press our  great  aerospace  industry  still 
further.  And  I  intend  to  cast  my  vote 
as  an  expression  of  faith  in  progress  and 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  great  hestitancy  and  re- 
luctance that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  for 
construction  of  a  supersonic  transport 
prototype.  This  represents  a  change  in 
my  prior  position,  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  me,  and  comes  as  a  result  of 
countless  hours  of  study  and  research 
on  the  subject. 

I  have  agreed  in  the  past  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  project  about  the  desir- 
ability of  maintaining  a  leading  role  for 
the  United  States  in  air  travel,  the  prob- 
able benefits  to  our  economy,  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  are  constructing  their 
own  supersonic  TU-144  and  the  French 
and  British  are  constructing  a  British- 
French  Concorde,  which  if  successful  In 
production  and  sales  will  result  in  super- 
sonic transports  being  flown  in  the 
stratosphere  whether  we  want  them  there 
or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
the  proponents  of  the  project  have  effec- 
tively and  convincingly  answered  the 
many  questions  concerning  threats  to  the 
environment  which  could  and  should  be 
answered  by  additional  research.  Futher- 
more,  with  development  of  the  jumbo  jet 
747,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  public 
demand  by  a  sufficient  number  of  people 
for  supersonic  speed  in  the  immediate 
future  to  justify  the  financial  invest- 
ment. 

Eventually,  of  course,  it  may  well  be- 
come economically  feasible.  But  if  so,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  vibrant,  healthy, 
free-enterprise  system  of  ours  can  and 
will  provide  the  necessary  additional 
private  risk  capital.  Most  certainly  the 
more  than  $800  million  of  Federal  funds 
we  have  already  committed  to  this  project 
should  represent  a  sufficient  public  con- 
tribution. 

I  feel,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
no  harm  will  be  done  In  delaying  further 
Federal  participation  in  this  project  until 
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more  answers  can  be  obtained,  particu- 
larly when  such  a  large  number  of  the 
American  people  are  expressing  grave 
concern  about  it.  My  vote  today  is  not  a 
vote  against  progress  or  against  main- 
taining leadership  in  the  field  of  air 
travel,  but  a  vote  to  stop,  look  and  listen, 
and  then  proceed  with  caution. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
ponents of  the  SST  are  currently  peti- 
tioning Congress  for  $290  million  in  Fed- 
eral funding  for  fiscal  1971.  This  is  ap- 
proximately $80  million  more  than  what 
was  requested  last  December  to  continue 
development  on  the  SST  prototypes  for 
1971.  These  additional  expenditures  will 
have  to  be  totally  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owing  to  the  severe  eco- 
nomic woes  of  the  air  industry. 

Last  year  the  airlines  lost  $123  million 
and  their  projected  loss  for  1971  is  $192 
million.  In  1963,  when  the  SST  program 
was  first  initiated,  an  agreement  was 
made  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  paid  back  in  full  after  the  first 
500  SST  planes  were  sold.  To  date  only 
122  planes  have  been  ordered  and  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  will 
be  sold. 

Since  the  SST  project  was  first  begun, 
the  costs  have  doubled  the  original  $750 
million  guidelines.  The  complete  cost  is 
expected  to  total  $1.8  billion  with  Fed- 
eral Government  providing  85  percent, 
or  $1.3  billion  of  it.  Now  cost  experts  are 
estimating  that  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  SST  could  go  as  high  as  $5  bil- 
lion and  the  SST  plane  is  expected  to 
cost  between  $40  to  $50  million  each.  An 
additional  $30  million  has  just  been 
spent  for  experimental  testing  to  reduce 
the  noise  level  of  the  SST  engines  at 
takeoffs  and  landings. 

I  think  it  is  the  time  to  evaluate  the 
Federal  Government's  priorities  in  its 
subsidizing  of  the  SST.  We  have  paid 
millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  for  the 
SST  already  and  it  is  expected  to  cost 
millions  more  before  the  project  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  SST  has  not  been  designed  for 
military  purposes,  therefore,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  priority  concerning  na- 
tional defense.  Neither  will  the  future 
of  the  country  be  dependent  on  the  SST. 
Essentially  what  is  being  developed  is 
a  high-speed  plane  designed  to  travel  at 
1,800  miles  per  hour — faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound.  A  trans- Atlantic  flight 
would  save  the  passenger  2  to  2V2  hours 
in  traveltime.  Primarily  the  people  who 
would  benefit  from  this  are  the  interna- 
tional travelers  and  businessmen.  This  is 
very  impressive,  but  it  would  be  much 
more  advantageous  to  build  adequate 
mass  transit  and  improve  other  forms 
of  transportation  which  could  be  used 
by  more  people  than  would  be  traveling 
on  the  SST.  There  are  statistics  which 
indicate  that  95  percent  of  the  population 
will  never  fly  in  the  SST. 

In  terms  of  public  needs  which  now 
face  our  Nation,  the  SST  does  not  meet 
a  high  priority.  The  fimds  that  are  being 
spent  for  the  SST  could  be  channeled 
into  programs  such  as  the  housing  indus- 
try, social  security,  and  welfare  reform. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  make  a  very 
serious  examination  of  the  SST  project 
before  they  vote  millions  of  dollars  more 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  this  appropriation  so  that  work 
on  the  supersonic  transport  may  con- 
tinue without  a  damaging  delay.  As  one 
of  the  members  representing  Greater 
Chicago,  I  do  so  with  my  region  as  well 
as  the  basic  matter  in  mind. 

Those  of  us  who  reside  in  Chicagoland 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  importance 
of  transportation.  While  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  been  the  political  capital  of 
the  United  States  since  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  Chicago,  which  is  much 
nearer  the  center  of  population,  is  the 
transportation  capital.  No  matter  how 
you  wish  to  travel — by  land,  by  water,  or 
by  air — we  have  the  most  up-to-date  fa- 
cilities for  accommodating  travels  to  and 
from  Chicago. 

More  than  a  dozen  major  highways, 
toUways,  and  expressways  and  more 
than  20  trunkline  railroads  serve  Chi- 
cago. Its  location  on  Lake  Michigan 
makes  it  the  link  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
More  than  100  steamship  lines  serve  the 
Port  of  Chicago.  Twenty-eight  scheduled 
commercial  airlines  are  served  by  the 
world's  largest  and  busiest  commercial 
airport  which  is  located  in  Chicago. 

The  importance  of  transportation  is, 
of  course,  not  limited  to  Chicago — it  is 
important  to  all  50  States.  Our  Nation 
grew  in  size,  population,  and  wealth  as 
it  took  advantage,  flrst  of  the  steamboat 
and  the  locomotive,  then  of  the  automo- 
bile, and  finally  of  the  airplane. 

While  helping  us  to  solve  the  problems 
of  time  and  distance,  the  various  trans- 
portation systems  inevitably  created  new 
problems.  Fortunately,  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people,  we  did 
not  permit  these  problems  to  frustrate 
us;  Instead  they  were  challenges  to 
America's  inventive  genius.  We  made  the 
rivers  navigable,  built  railroads  and 
highways  from  coast  to  coast,  and  con- 
structed airports. 

Improvements  in  the  various  modes  of 
transportation  made  them  faster  and 
safer.  The  outstanding  example  of  a  ve- 
hicle combining  speed  and  safety  is  the 
space  capsule  that  has  enabled  man  to 
reach  the  moon.  The  problem  which  im- 
mediately concerns  us,  however,  is  how  to 
enable  the  ordinary  American  to  travel 
quickly  and  safely,  not  to  the  moon,  but 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
to  nations  all  over  the  globe. 

The  critics  of  the  supersonic  transport 
are  sincere  in  their  arguments  and  I  am 
convinced  that  constructive  criticism 
has  helped  the  aviation  industry  in  build- 
ing a  cleaner  and  quieter  plane  as  well 
as  a  safer  and  faster  one.  Some  of  the 
opposition,  however,  has  come  from  ill- 
informed  opponents. 

Let  us  consider  flrst  of  all  the  problem 
of  noise.  Inasmuch  as  the  supersonic 
transport  will  remain  at  subsonic  levels 
whUe  flying  over  populated  areas,  the 
worry  over  the  damage  to  people  and 
buildings  that  might  be  caused  by  sonic 
booms  can  be  calmed.  The  new  planes 
will  travel  supersonically — at  altitudes 
between  60,000  and  70,000  feet — only 
while  flying  over  the  oceans  and  such 
iminhabited  regions  as  the  polar  zones. 
Next  let  us  consider  the  problem  of 
pollution.   Three   automobiles   traveling 


at  a  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour  will  emit 
as  much  pollutant  material  as  one  super- 
sonic transport  carrying  298  passengers 
at  1,798  miles  per  hour.  There  are,  of 
course,  millions  of  automobiles  In  use  in 
the  United  States  every  day,  most  of 
them  In  highly  congested  areas.  All  the 
commercisd  jet  transport  sdrcraft  pres- 
ently in  existence  could  stop  flying  today 
and  the  instrmnents  that  measure  pol- 
lution would  detect  no  change  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

We  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  weath- 
er modiflcation.  A  fleet  of  600  super- 
sonic transports  that  made  five  daily 
flights  would  produce  approximately 
200,000  tons  of  water  vapor — about  as 
much  as  one  large  thunderstorm.  Be- 
tween 3,000  and  6,000  thunderstorms  oc- 
cur around  the  world  every  day.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
and  the  Office  of  Meteorological  Re- 
search, a  fleet  of  supersonic  planes  will 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  normal 
atmospheric  balance  of  the  earth. 

The  next  question  should  not  be,  "Can 
we  afford  to  buUd  It?",  but  "Can  we  af- 
ford not  to  build  it?"  especiaUy  when  we 
realize  that  foreign  countries  are  already 
producing  similar  planes. 

Prance  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
working  in  partnership,  are  already 
building  the  Concorde,  which,  while  car- 
rying only  128  passengers  and  flying  but 
1,350  miles  per  hour,  will  be  available  in 
1973.  While  we  are  debating  the  issue,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  building  the  Tupolev.  It 
will  carry  120  passengers,  two-fifths  as 
many  as  the  SST,  and  will  fly  1,550  miles 
per  hour,  slower  than  the  SST,  but  with 
this  important  difference — it  will  be 
ready  for  use  next  year,  6  years  earlier 
than  the  American  product. 

Soviet  experts  have  predicted  that  by 
the  year  2000  they  will  produce  an  SST 
which  could  circle  the  globe  in  an  hour 
with  a  passenger  load  three  times  that 
of  any  version  now  being  tested. 

Obviously,  if  we  decide  not  to  build 
supersonic  transports  and  foreign  na- 
tions continue  to  build  them,  our  balance 
of  trade  will  be  adversely  affected. 

We  could,  of  course,  bar  the  new 
planes,  but  the  victims  of  the  embargo 
could  reUliate  by  barring  our  planes. 
Even  if  banning  made  sense,  we  could 
not  persuade  Canada  to  Join  us  in  such 
action. 

Both  foreign  nations  and  domestic  air- 
lines are  hoping  that  we  will  proceed  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

Turning  on  the  green  light  for  produc- 
tion of  the  supersonic  transport  will 
benefit  not  only  the  aviation  industry, 
which  is  presently  suffering  from  finan- 
cial and  other  difficulties,  but  also  its 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  now  unem- 
ployed. About  150,000  Jobs  are  involved 
in  the  SST  controversy. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that 
confronts  the  airlines  and  one  that  is 
very  annoying  to  those  who  use  their 
faciUties  is  airport  congestion.  The  super- 
sonic transport  would  help  relieve  such 
congestion,  as  a  298-passenger  SST  could 
make  27  New  York-London  roimd  trips 
in  the  same  flying  time  that  the  new 
Boeing  747  requires  for  10  such  round 
trips. 
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Air  travel  became  cheaper  while  it  was 
becoming  faster  and  safer.  Although  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  decreased 
28  percent  between  1959  and  1969.  the 
average  air  psissenger  fare  remained 
about  the  same.  In  terms  of  constant 
dollars,  air  travel  In  1969  was  25  percent 
cheaper  than  in  1959.  Do  we  want  such 
progress  to  continue  or  do  we  want  to 
force  increases  in  air  fares  by  stifling 
progress? 

Contrary  to  Interpretations  that  have 
been  circulated,  the  supersonic  transport 
program  is  not  being  subsidized,  £is  were 
the  railroads,  highways,  and  waterways. 
The  Federal  Government  is  not  subsidiz- 
ing, but  investing.  In  the  case  of  the  SST. 
It  will  receive  a  roytilty  of  approximately 
$4,000,000  on  each  plane  that  is  sold.  The 
first  300  will  result  in  royalties  totaling 
$1,200,000,000,  almost  as  much  as  the 
Federal  Government's  $1,300,000,000  in- 
vestment. When  500  planes  have  been 
sold,  the  Government  will  receive  an  ad- 
ditional $1,000,000,000  as  interest.  Royal- 
ties will  continue  as  more  planes  are  sold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  all  favored  produc- 
tion of  the  supersonic  transport,  believ- 
ing that  the  airplane  is  here  to  stay.  Let 
those  of  us  who  have  the  power  of  the 
purse  demonstrate  our  detlre  for  a  faster, 
safer,  cleaner,  quieter,  and,  In  the  long 
ran.  cheaper  airplane  by  voting  for  the 
pending  measure.  Let  us  cast  a  vote  of 
confldoice  for  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
third  time  since  my  election  to  Congress 
the  House  is  voting  on  whether  or  not 
we  should  appropriate  funds  for  the  two 
prototypes  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
In  the  past  I  have  had  sufficient  doubts 
in  my  mind  regarding  the  economic  feas- 
ibility of  the  plane,  as  well  as  questions 
regarding  its  effect  upon  the  environ- 
ment, to  warrant  withholding  my  sup- 
port for  its  funding. 

I  have  attempted  to  follow  the  progress 
of  the  plane's  development  and  the  issues 
surrounding  it  and  found  on  each  occa- 
sion the  situation  to  be  changed.  In  1970, 
although  I  felt  the  environmental  argu- 
ments against  the  SST  were  being 
washed  out,  I  continued  to  be  concerned 
over  the  effect  of  this  large  expenditure 
of  Government  funds  when  other  worth- 
while programs  were  being  cut  to  the 
bone  to  curb  Government  spending  and 
rising  infiation. 

Today,  the  economic  situation  is  fur- 
ther changed.  The  economy  has  slowed 
to  a  standstill,  the  unemployment  rate 
is  high  and  President  Nixon  has  proposed 
to  Congress  a  deficit-spending  budget 
which  it  Is  hoped  will  revitalize  the  econ- 
omy and  restore  full  employment. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  resolve  all 
questions  in  my  mind  regarding  the 
economic  impact  of  the  program,  I  liave 
reviewed  all  available  facts  and  figures, 
including  several  current  studies,  and  I 
have  satisfied  myself  that  the  following 
facts  are  true  and  pertinent  to  the  de- 
cision we  will  be  making — 

Over  $1  billion  has  been  appropriated 
to  date  for  the  two  SST  prototypes,  as 
a  research  and  development  project. 

It  would  only  cost  approximately  $300 
million  more  to  complete  the  prototypes 
than  to  close  down  the  project. 


Anv  stretchout  or  delay  in  the  fund- 
ing of  the  prototypes  will  result  in  great- 
er costs  to  the  project. 

Government  funds  are  being  invested 
in  the  prototypes  as  a  loan  only,  to  be 
repaid  with  interest.  The  Government's 
investment  will  be  recovered  when  the 
300th  plane  is  delivered  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  an  additional  billion 
when  the  500th  plane  is  delivered,  as  well 
as  royalties  on  additional  planes. 

World  air  travel  will  triple  by  the 
1980's,  and,  imless  the  United  States  de- 
velops the  SST  to  compete  with  foreign 
models,  most  of  this  will  be  in  foreign  air 
carriers. 

Commercial  air  carrier  sales  by  U.S. 
producers  contribute  to  the  balance  of 
payments:  in  1970  the  United  States 
sold  $3.4  billion  worth  of  aerospace  prod- 
ucts overseas.  Including  $1.5  billion  in 
commercial  transport  planes  alone. 

Export  of  the  production  SST  Is  ex- 
pected to  create  a  $22  billion  to  $50  bil- 
lion  favorable   trade  balance  for  the 
United  States. 

Cutbacks  in  defense  and  aerospace 
spending  in  1970  {done  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  168,000  Jobs,  and  the  industry  is 
presently  in  a  serious  state  of  depres- 
sion. 

The  SST  prototype  project  provides 
more  than  13.000  jobs  directly  and  when 
in  production  will  provide  50,000  jobs 
which  would  aid  in  reviving  the  industry. 

The  plane  is  not  going  to  be  flown  over 
land  at  supersonic  speeds,  thereby  void- 
ing the  concern  over  sonic  boom.  Fur- 
thermore, close  scrutiny  by  environ- 
mentalists such  as  Russell  B.  Train, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  Dr.  William  Kellogg, 
Associate  Director  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Atmospheric  Research,  and  other 
studies  into  the  envirormientsd  effects 
have  concluded  that  the  SST  poses  no 
major  threat  to  the  environment.  The  air 
lines  have  given  assurances  that  the 
production  SST  will  meet  noise  stand- 
ards and  the  administration  has  pledged 
that,  should  the  plane  not  get  a  clean 
bill  of  health  from  scientific  research.  It 
will  not  be  produced.  As  the  administra- 
tion and  the  aviation  industry  have 
acknowledged,  we  will  not  really  know 
how  economically  feasible  the  SST  will 
be  until  the  prototypes  are  completed  suid 
tested. 

The  decision  we  make  today  appears  to 
me  to  be  whether  we  want  to  drop  the 
project  completely  and  write  off  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  already  spent  for  the 
prototypes,  leaving  it  up  to  the  industry 
to  come  up  with  the  means  to  complete 
the  prototjT^es.  The  delay  which  would 
result  could  greatly  reduce  the  economic 
benefits  to  be  realized  by  the  United 
States.  Or  the  decision  Is  whether  we 
want  to  complete  the  Investment  when 
all  the  odds  appear  to  be  In  our  favor 
to  derive  substantial  economic  gain  for 
the  country  on  a  long-range  basis. 

My  decision  is  to  vote  against  the  crip- 
pling Eunendment  and  support  continued 
limited  Federal  funding  of  the  SST  pro- 
totjrpes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
quest for  the  SST  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
amounts  to  about  3  percent  of  the  trans- 
portation outlays  of  the  Department  of 


Transportation.  The  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  provides 
authority  for  the  next  5  years  to  fund 
airport  development  at  $295  million  per 
year  and  airway  facilities  development  at 
$250  million  per  year.  In  fiscal  year  1971, 
the  ground  transportation  category,  a 
$4.8  billion  outlay  is  planned  for  high- 
ways. Urban  mass  transportation  has  a 
$400  million  program  level  in  fiscal  year 
1971  and  $600  million  In  fiscal  year  1972 
as  part  of  the  $3.1  billion  authorized  over 
the  next  5  years.  A  revltalization  of  water 
transportation  is  planned  with  over  $400 
million  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1971  for 
maritime  research  and  development  and 
for  subsidies  of  ship  construction  and 
operation  with  plans  following  to  con- 
struct 30  merchant  marine  ships  a  year 
over  the  coming  decade. 

With  regard  to  national  priorities,  the 
SST  funding  represents  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  fiscal  year 
1971  U.S.  Government  outlays.  Billions 
are  planned  for  social  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. On  the  other  hand,  in  fiscal  year 
1971  with  trust  funds  included,  support 
for  human  resource  programs  will  sur- 
pass national  defense  and  account  for 
the  largest  percentage  or  about  42  per- 
cent of  the  total  year's  outlays.  This 
funding  supports  programs  such  as 
education  and  manpower,  health.  Income 
security,  and  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  my  belief  that  completion  of  the 
SST  is  an  investment  in  the  economic 
growth  of  our  country  that  should  be 
made,  as  other  Investments  must  be  made 
to  Insure  the  jobs  and  taxes  needed  to 
fund  the  domestic  and  social  programs  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Yates  amendment, 
which  would  delete  the  $134  million  pro- 
vided for  the  SST  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 468. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  in 
recent  weeks,  we  still  have  not  solved 
the  monstrous  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  SST.  We  should  not  continue  with 
its  construction  while  the  problems  of 
noise,  environment,  and  economics  re- 
main. 

The  plane  as  now  designed  produces  a 
sonic  boom  that  will  not  be  tolerated  over 
land  in  any  coimtry  where  the  inhab- 
itants can  vote.  On  takeoff,  the  SST  noise 
problem  is  much  greater  than  with  ordi- 
nary jets — and  though  proponents  of  the 
program  claim  that  the  problem  of  side- 
line noise  has  been  "solved"  in  recent 
weeks,  the  noise  level  will  be  reduced 
only  from  124  decibels  to  108  decibels. 
Even  at  this  level,  the  SST  woiild  barely 
reach  the  interim  standard  set  by  the 
FA  A  in  December  1969,  and  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  limit  of  98  decibels 
which  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  recommended  be  set  for  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Airport  in  New  York  by  1975. 

The  unresolved  economic  questions  as- 
sociated with  the  plane  are  enormous. 
The  president  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomics Association,  Prof.  Wassily  Leon- 
tief,  of  Harvard,  estimates  that  the  proj- 
ect would  create  less  than  3,000  jobs  in 
the  next  few  years.  Certainly  no  one  can 
deny  that  there  Is  a  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  this  country — but  if  we 
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are  going  to  create  new  Jobs  through 
"make  work"  projects,  there  are  many 
products  which  are  more  important  than 
the  SST.  Housing,  improved  waste  treat- 
ment systems,  and  new  health  facilities 
are  all  urgently  needed  in  tliis  country. 
We  should  encourage  our  scientists  and 
engineers  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
these  vital  areas;  and  if  the  Government 
is  to  fund  public  service  pro.lects.  those 
projects  should  be  geared  to  meet  our 
domestic  needs. 

Walter  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  points  out 
that,  if  the  SST  is  supposed  to  be  such 
a  profitable  undertaking,  the  taxpayer 
should  not  have  to  pay  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  development  costs — private  indus- 
tr>',  which  will  make  the  profits  which 
are  being  predicted,  should  underwrite 
the  project.  Paul  Samuelson.  professor 
of  economics  at  MIT,  says : 

Any  realistic  cost-benefit  analysis  will 
reach  the  conclusion  that  .  .  .  Government 
subsidy  of  the  SST  or  stnUlar  supersonic  air- 
craft Is  at  this  stage  of  technology  and  eco- 
nomic development  both  an  economic  and  a 
human  disaster. 

With  regard  to  broad  environmental 
questions,  the  risks  the  SST  would  pose 
to  the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere  are 
still  unknown.  In  routine  operation  on 
the  New  York  to  Paris  rim,  planes  flying 
at  supersonic  speed  could  cover  more 
than  half  the  North  Atlantic  with  sonic 
booms  of  an  intensity  of  2  to  4  pounds 
per  square  foot  as  often  as  every  half 
hour  during  peak  travel  seasons.  The  ef- 
fect on  migratory  birds,  flsh,  and  other 
marine  life,  and  the  ocean  itself  is  still 
unknown. 

The  SST  will  discharge  vapor  into  the 
thin  air  of  the  stratosphere,  leading  to 
unknown  effects  on  health  and  climate. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
pointed  out  in  his  separate  views  in  the 
report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  468 
that  prototypes  are  not  necessary  to 
carry  out  atmospheric  research  to  deter- 
mine the  SST's  probable  effect  on  the 
atmosphere.  I,  therefore,  urge  that  we 
have  the  necessary  research  conducted, 
and  look  at  the  results,  before  we  con- 
tinue with  this  project.  We  have  already 
discovered  the  havoc  a  man  can  wreak 
when  he  pursues  technology  for  the  sake 
of  advancement,  without  assessing  the 
harmful  affects  of  his  technological 
triumphs.  To  testify  to  our  folly,  we  have 
DDT  in  our  fruit  and  mercurj'  in  our 
tuna:  and  our  lakes  are  choking  from 
the  effects  of  detergent  phosphates.  The 
radiological  hazards  associated  with  nu- 
clear powerplants  are  still  unknown. 

There  Is  no  point  in  continuing  con- 
struction of  the  prototype  SST,  when 
there  are  so  many  questions  about  the 
value  of  the  ultimate  product,  and  so 
many  valid  arguments  against  the  proj- 
ect. We  should  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  the  possible  effects  before  we  pursue 
a  questionable  technological  goal. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Yat«s  amend- 
ment, to  delete  SST  funds  from  this 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  dis- 
turbed by  predictions  of  environmental 
and  economic  disaster,  I  have  scrutinized 
my  previous  support  of  fimding  for  the 
development  of  an  American  supersonic 


transport.  Compelled  by  the  urging  of 
many  constituents,  I  have  searched  for 
facts  that  would  justify  a  reversal  of  my 
position. 

Most  of  the  argimienta  against  con- 
tinuing Government  support  of  the  SST 
have  not  withstood  careful  examination. 
They  have  often  been  obscured  by  emo- 
tion and  supported  by  Inaccurate  or  vm- 
substantiated  information.  Yet  some  can- 
not, for  lack  of  conclusive  data,  be  lightly 
dismissed. 

The  prospect  of  a  fleet  of  supersonic 
aircraft  carmot,  at  this  time,  be  judged 
all  good  or  all  bad.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence that  such  aircraft  could  prove 
heneficial  to  our  economy.  Yet  there  are 
disturbing  possibilities  that  such  a  fleet 
could  have  unacceptable  consequences. 

Environmental  opponents  of  the  SST 
contend  that  it  will  generate  excessive 
noise.  Furthermore,  they  fear  that  the 
current  regulation  banning  overleaid 
flights  at  speeds  that  would  cause  sonic 
booms  will  be  relaxed  should  the  indus- 
try exert  pressure  to  do  so.  There  are 
also  warnings  that  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture introduced'into  the  stratosphere  by 
SST's  will  signiflcantly  reduce  the  ozone 
content,  thereby  dangerously  increasing 
our  exposure  to  ultraviolet  radiation  and, 
perhaps,  drastically  altering  the  weather. 
Experiments  on  the  American  SST 
engine  indicate  that  this  aircraft  will  be 
quieter  than  subsonic  Jets  when  flying 
over  the  commimity.  Excessive  sideline 
noise,  however,  has  not  been  completely 
eliminated  and  there  Is  admittedly  no 
guarantee  that  the  regulation  banning 
overland  flights  at  supersonic  speeds  will 
never  be  relaxed. 

Although  an  SST  fleet  would  tmdenl- 
ably  add  moisture,  and  other  elements, 
to  the  stratosphere,  the  consequences  of 
these  intrusions  remain  speculative.  Proof 
cf  adverse  effects  simply  does  not  exist. 
The  programs  of  other  nations  to  de- 
velop supersonic  aircraft  must  here  be 
considered.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Britain,  in  cooperation  with  France,  have 
already  test-flown  their  versions  of  the 
SST.  If  supersonic  flights  should  damage 
the  stratosphere,  our  environment  will 
be  harmed — whether  or  not  we  produce 
and  fly  an  American  product. 

It  would  seem  Imperative,  then,  that 
our  prototype  phase  be  completed  so  that 
all  possible  safeguards  can  be  devised. 
In  the  event  of  unsolvable  problems,  we 
csm  confront  the  nations  of  the  world 
with  valid  evidence  that  an  international 
banninp  of  SST's  is  required. 

Economic  questions  involve  many  areas 
of  dispute:  balance  of  payments:  em- 
ployment: Government  Involvement:  and 
return  on  the  Government's  investment, 
as  well  as  questions  involving  the  profit- 
ability of  th?  aircraft  in  commercial 
operation. 

In  regard  to  maintaining  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments,  critics  argue  that 
this  Is  not  currently  a  problem  and  that 
the  Impact  of  the  SST  could  never  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  involved 
In  its  development. 

However,  we  must  consider  the  fact 
that  foreign  countries  are  now  fiylng, 
and  plan  to  market  their  models  of  the 
SST.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume 
that   we   could   retain   our   84-percent 


corner  on  the  free  world  aircraft  market 
if  we  fall  behind  the  competition  tech- 
nologically. Moreover,  it  would  be  falla- 
cious to  assume  that  a  loss  of  any  portion 
of  this  vital  market  would  not  adversely 
affect  our  balance  of  payments. 

Critics  contend  that  the  impact  of  the 
SST  program  on  unemployment  would 
be  negligible.  They  also  argue  that  the 
Government  would  do  better  to  spend 
such  funds  on  domestic  programs. 

It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  the 
Government  plans  to  spend  42  percent 
of  its  total  budget  for  human  resource 
programs  ttils  year.  Yet  due  to  cutbacks 
In  defense  spending,  our  scientific  and 
technological  community  Is  fsu^d  with 
an  xmemployment  crisis.  A  full-scale  SST 
program,  contingent  on  sound  estimates 
of  market  demand,  would  relieve  this 
pressing  situation.  It  would  not  be  a 
"make-work"  program.  Employment  of  a 
wide  range  of  people  In  the  SST  program 
would  also  have  a  positive  effect  on  other 
jobs  and  help  create  the  revenue  required 
to  further  Increase  Government  activity 
In  domestic  fields. 

Some  opponents  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  Involved  in  a  com- 
mercial, profitmaking  venture.  However, 
the  Government  has  often  provided 
financial  assistance  to  major  transporta- 
tion programs:  railroads;  highways:  pre- 
vious commercial  aircraft.  In  addition, 
the  SST  proposes  to  be  the  first  of  these 
programs  to  return  the  Government's  in- 
vestment to  the  taxpayers  with  interest. 
Will  the  Government  recoup  its  in- 
vestment in  the  SST? 

Adversaries  of  the  program  suggest 
that  the  SST  will  never  prove  to  be  a 
profitable,  self-supporting  venture,  and 
that  the  Government  will  be  forced  to 
support  production  of  the  fleet.  As  evi- 
dence they  cite  the  production  company's 
inability  to  present,  at  this  time,  a  plan 
showing  that  adequate  private  financial 
backing  wU!  be  available. 

Under  the  existing  contract,  royalties 
are  due  the  Government  on  everj'  SST 
sold  until  the  Government  has  earned 
6  percent  on  Its  investment.  Production 
of  a  viable  SST  would  also  generate  sub- 
stantial Federal,  State,  and  local  tax 
revenues.  As  I  cited  earlier,  these  funds 
are  urgently  needed  to  help  support  do- 
mestic programs. 

The  magnitude  of  possible  economic 
effects  that  the  country  could  reap  from 
the  SST  program  is  a  compelling  reason 
to  continue  examining  and  refining  this 
aircraft.  While  there  are  always  risks 
involved  in  such  undertakings,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
the  estimated  Government  portion  of  the 
SST  program  has  already  been  com- 
mitted. If  the  program  is  abandoned 
now,  an  $884  million  "downpayment" 
will  have  been  totally  wasted.  We  will 
have  neither  a  viable  aircraft  nor  proof 
that  such  an  aircraft  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  In  addition,  the 
Government  w'ould  have  to  pay  substan- 
tial closing  costs  if  the  program  were 
halted  now. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  possible  bene- 
fits and  the  importance  of  resolving  dis- 
puted issues  urge  completion  of  the  pro- 
totype program. 
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The  authentic  hazards  of  continua- 
tion of  the  SST  program  must,  however, 
be  eliminated.  I  have  therefore  intro- 
duced legislation  that  will  mitigate  prob- 
lems of :  Excessive  noise,  continued  pres- 
entation of  conjecture  as  fact — by  both 
sides,  and  Government  assiimption  of 
an  increasingly  greater  share  of  financial 
responsibility. 

The  SST  represents  a  technological 
advance.  To  insure,  however,  that  it  does 
not  betray  those  it  should  serve,  J  have 
proposed  the  statutory  protiibition  of 
overland  flights  at  speeds  that  would 
cause  sonic  booms  to  reach  the  surface. 
To  further  protect  the  public  from  ex- 
posure to  excessive  noise,  my  bill  stipu- 
lates that  the  SST  demonstrate  its  abil- 
ity to  meet  required  noise  levels  before 
production  is  inaugurated. 

Future  decisions  regarding  the  SST 
must  be  based  on  reliable  data.  Comple- 
tion of  the  prototype  phase,  rather  than 
representing  a  threat,  is  a  means  by 
which  questions  can  be  answered  and 
threatening  unknowns  resolved.  To  stim- 
ulate compilation  of  objective  data,  I 
have  proposed  the  formation  of  an  in- 
dependent. Interdisciplinary  group  of 
non-Govemment  scientists  and  econo- 
mists. It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  group 
to  monitor  all  aspects  of  development  of 
a  civil  SST  and  assess  each  innovation 
objectively  to  determine  its  long-range 
consequences. 

To  further  insure  a  concerned  public 
that  all  evidence  will  be  weighed  before 
actual  production  begins,  my  bill  would 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation make  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public  a  report  on  all  aspects  of 
the  prototype  phase  when  it  is  completed. 

Not  until  these  two  reports  have  been 
submitted  to  and  evaluated  by  the  Con- 
gress could  a  single  SST  be  produced, 
according  to  a  provision  of  my  bill. 

If  any  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  SST.  the  aircraft  must  prove  Itself 
in  the  compeUtive  market.  I  have  con- 
sequently proposed  that  the  major  pro- 
duction companies  be  required  to  submit 
a  plan  showing  evidence  of  adequate  pri- 
vate financial  backing  before  the  produc- 
tion of  SST's  is  initiated. 

To  prevent  continuous  cost  revisions 
and  ever  increasing  appropriations,  my 
bill  would  place  a  $1.5  billion  ceiling  on 
the  amount  which  the  Government  could 
invest  in  developing  the  SST. 

In  conclusion,  I  express  the  hope  that 
we  can  all  rise  above  the  emotionalism 
in  which  the  SST  debate  has  become 
mired.  I  am  convinced  that  the  overall 
national  interest  requires  that  we  deter- 
mine to  do  two  things:  First,  proceed 
with  completion  of  the  SST  prototypes: 
and  second,  reserve  final  judgment  on 
commercial  production  until  more  con- 
clusive data  is  available. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  provide  further  funding 
for  the  SST  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  two  prototjrpes,  and  I  feel  that 
this  section  should  be  deleted  from  the 
bm. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  recommenda- 
tion to  pour  more  money  into  this 
program  represents  a  misplaced  set  of 
priorities.  Many  Federal  programs  have 


suffered  cutbacks  in  fimds  because  of 
the  administration's  desire  to  curb 
Federal  spending  as  an  anti-inflation 
measure.  I  have  generally  supported 
these  efforts,  and  I  feel  that  the  level 
of  spending  requested  for  the  SST  Is 
not  in  line  with  them. 

One  program  In  which  I  have  had  a 
particular  interest  Is  the  Hill-Burton 
program  for  hospital  construction 
grants.  Under  the  proposed  allocation  of 
funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  my 
State  of  North  Carolina's  share  will  be 
reduced  by  nearly  20  percent.  Surely  a 
program  of  hospital  construction  is  of 
more  direct  benefit  to  a  greater  number 
of  people  than  the  construction  of  the 
SST. 

Proponents  of  the  SST  reason  that  by 
Investing  Federal  money  in  this  project, 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  will  realize 
profits  from  royalties  on  SST  sales  and 
taxes.  I  have  studied  the  record  of  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  feel  there  is 
serious  question  that  private  Industry 
will  be  able  to  finance  the  very  high  cost 
of  commercial  production  of  the  SST, 
even  if  a  successful  prototype  is 
developed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
deletion  of  funds  for  the  SST  from  this 
continuing  appropriation. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  SST  funding  because  I 
believe  in  technological  advancement, 
but  more  so  because  I  support  continued 
U.S.  air  strength. 

Like  many  other  Members,  I  likewise 
share  concern  over  the  unemployment 
statistics  and  the  constant  partisan  use 
of  unemployment  figures  by  some  as  if 
an  insinuation  that  we  in  Congress  are 
not  doing  everything  we  can  to  curb 
infiation  and  curb  unemployment. 

I  think  very  shortly  we  will  be  re- 
ceiving a  program  labeled  the  Public 
Service  Employment  Act  which  will  be 
sold  to  us  as  a  community  employment 
scheme  to  train  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed by  getting  them  used  to  work- 
ing— even  if  they  are  doing  nothing  con- 
structive. 

Yet,  today,  opposing  the  SST  funding 
program  are  many  of  those  who  are  most 
vocal  in  spreading  the  hysteria  of  un- 
employment, joblessness,  malnutrition, 
and  lack  of  opportunity.  Certainly  it 
seems  contradictory  to  express  concern 
over  unemployment  and  then  oppose  the 
SST   program. 

Had  I  been  in  Congress  when  the  en- 
abling act  to  nationalize  aviation  was 
considered,  I  would  probably  have  op- 
posed it.  However,  in  the  present  tech- 
nological race,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
SST  program  is  performing  a  needed 
vital  purpose  which  because  of  related 
scientific  experimentation  and  develop- 
ment will  offer  many  benefits  to  human- 
ity far  exceeding  the  supersonic  aircraft 
itself. 

Additionally,  I  might  add  that  I  much 
prefer  spending  tax  dollars  for  salaries 
for  constructive  workers  rather  than 
rewarding  those  who  produce  nothing. 

I  most  certainly  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment  to  delete  all  fimds  from 
the  SST  program  and  plan  to  cast  my 
people's  vote  for  continuation  of  the  SST 
program. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Yates 
amendment. 

I  do  so  even  though  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believes  that  the  SST  will  be 
the  prime  instnmient  which  will  In- 
evitably bring  about  irreversible  environ- 
mental collapse.  This  issue  is  so  precari- 
ously balanced  even  now  that  x  num- 
ber of  Volkswagens  added  to  the  high- 
was^  will  probably  suffice  as  the  instru- 
ment of  our  destruction  as  well  as  y 
number  of  SST's,  and  I  shall  leave  it  to 
more  competent  experts  than  I  to  deline- 
ate the  fatal  equation  with  scientific 
precision.  I  simply  concede  that  the  SST 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  highly  touted 
"airbus"  now  in  the  offing,  will  both  make 
a  dubious  contribution  to  the  air  we 
breathe. 

The  most  compelling  argiunents  for 
continued  fimdlng  of  the  SST  project  can 
be  sununed  up  in  one  word:  "JOBS."  It 
would  be  callous  indeed  to  ignore  the  un- 
employment picture,  especially  in  the 
hard-hit  aerospace  industry — and  pre- 
tend that  continued  funding  would  have 
other  than  a  beneficial  effect  in  this  in- 
dustry— and  pretend  that  continued 
funding  would  have  other  than  a  benefi- 
cial effect  in  this  Industry.  Proponents 
say  it  could  mean  as  many  as  150,000 
jobs,  and  despite  the  criticism  that  this 
involves  a  generous  use  of  "multiplier" 
factors,  and  that  the  employment  effort 
is  concentrated  in  a  very  specialized  field, 
it  is  not  a  prospect  to  be  lightly  ignored. 

If  we  resort  to  this  means,  however,  of 
economically  stimulating  the  depressed 
aerospace  industry,  there  are  certain 
long-range  implications  inherent  in  the 
course  of  action  we  will  have  embarked 
upon.  One  noted  Harvard  economist  has 
spotlighted  these  by  asking  the  following 
question : 

If  we  overcome  some  employment  or  bal- 
ance-of-pajrments  problems  by  subsidizing 
SST  development,  what  happens  when  the 
SST  demand  Is  fulfilled?  Will  there  be  an- 
other demand  for  something  to  keep  this 
Industry  occupied  and  happy? 

Prof.  Walter  Heller  predicts  that  "pri- 
vate producers  are  likely  to  return  to  the 
Federal  well  again  and  again." 

A  University  of  Chicago  economist, 
Milton  Friedman,  puts  it  succinctly,  If 
tartly : 

Our  objective  should  not  be  Jobs  but  pro- 
ductive Jobs  and  that  objective  is  best 
achieved  by  the  test  of  the  market,  not  by 
government  subsidization  of  "leaf-raking" 
Jobs — and  if  the  SST  is  not  commercially  vi- 
able, then  Jobs  in  producing  it  are  the  eco- 
nomic equivalent  of  "leaf-raking." 

Arthur  Okun,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  forecasts 
the  ultimate  reduction  and  absurdam  of 
the  jobs  argument — 

Used  to  prove  that  Jobs  would  be  created 
by  a  Federal  appropriation  for  digging  holes 
and  filling  them,  or  for  dynamiting  buildings 
and  rebuilding  them. 

How  useful,  how  viable  will  be  the 
SST? 

Arguments  over  this  are  likely  to  rage 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  these  debates.  But  I  am 
struck  by  another  observation  of  Pro- 
fessor Heller's  that — 

The  benefit*  (of  the  SST)  will  go  mostly 
to  .  .  .  travelers  for  whom  "time  Is  money" — 
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for  whom  a  3-hour  Instead  of  a  6-hour  ocean 
crossing  Is  meaningful — while  the  risks  and 
costs  will  be  borne  by  taxpayers  generally 
(most  of  whom  will  never  fly  an  SST) . 

If  we  look  at  the  choice  before  us 
steadily  and  unfiinchingly,  we  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  considerations  of  creating 
more  jobs  and  maintaining  American 
technical  excellence  are  ultimately  fo- 
cused in  the  service  of  that  traveler  "for 
whom  a  3-hour  instead  of  a  6-hour  ocean 
crossing  is  meaningful." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  point.  We  are 
not  voting  for  continued  unemployment 
in  the  aerospace  industry.  We  are  not 
voting  to  concede  a  technological  lead  to 
the  Russians,  the  French,  or  the  British. 
We  are  not  voting  for  skin  cancer.  We 
are  not  voting  for  further  environmental 
degradation. 

We  are  being  asked  now  to  vote  on 
continuing  appropriations  not  exceeding 
$289,965,000  in  fiscal  year  1971  for  SST 
development  based  on  its  own  merits  and 
In  relation  to  other  outstanding  appro- 
priations requests  in  a  rational  order  of 
priority. 

It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential 
that  we  consider  SST  appropriations  in 
the  broad  context  of  national  priorities. 
If  this  were  not  a  factor,  then  we  could 
proceed  to  act  favorably  at  once  on  all 
proposals  worthy  of  our  immediate  at- 
tention: Further  and  more  realistic  in- 
creases in  social  security;  improved  care 
for  veterans;  increased  Federal  aid  to 
education;  an  improved  system  of  na- 
tional health  care;  salary  increases  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  hasten 
implementation  of  the  all-volunteer 
army  concept  and  the  end  of  selective 
service;  increased  national  security;  in- 
creased Federal  aid  in  the  war  on  crime 
and  drug  abuse ;  better  manpower  train- 
ing programs;  and  so  on. 

The  list  is  endless  and  each  proposal 
carries  with  it  Its  special  urgency  and 
demand  for  priority  consideration.  The 
SST  has  a  natural  order  of  priority 
among  these,  and  it  is  our  task  to  estab- 
lish it. 

Earlier  this  week  we  considered  social 
security  increases.  The  10  percent  this 
body  approved  and  already  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  is  a  lot  less  gen- 
erous than  many  of  us  had  hoped  it 
would  be.  No  one  is  more  buffeted  by  the 
cruel  blows  of  infiation  than  the  elderly 
poor,  yet  in  real  terms  the  raises  we 
voted  can  amount  to  as  little  as  $6.40 
a  month — hardly  enough  to  cover  rising 
medicare  costs  they  have  experienced 
while  waiting  for  us  to  take  action. 

There  is  a  genuine  crisis  in  proper 
nursing  care  in  the  Veterans'  Hospital  in 
my  hometown  of  Portland.  The  same 
problem  undoubtedly  exists  in  many  of 
your  districts,  too.  Chairman  Teague 
will  tell  you  that  it  boils  down  to  appro- 
priations for  veterans'  hospitals,  and  I 
know  no  one  who  has  fought  more  com- 
passionately and  ably  than  he  to  gain 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

The  crisis  in  education  continues  to 
mount.  Colleges  are  failing  and  the 
middle-income  families,  the  same  ones 
who  are  to  principally  foot  whatever 
bUl  is  forthcoming  for  SST,  are  appar- 
ently at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole 
In   consideration    of    tax    dollars — pri- 


marily their  own — to  aid  them  in  send- 
ing their  sons  and  daughters  to  college. 
The  son  who  cannot  go  to  college,  of 
coiu'se,  is  especially  vulnerable  to  the 
continuing  inequity — and  iniquity — of 
the  draft — which  his  parents'  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  might  help  eliminate; 
if  we  decide  on  this  priority  for  their 
allocation. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  our  citizens,  es- 
pecially the  elderly  poor  exposed  to  soar- 
ing medical  costs,  are  finding,  literally, 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  die.  It  would  not 
be,  of  course,  if  we  assign  a  proper  pri- 
ority to  a  system  of  national  health  care. 
The  housing  picture  has  begim  to 
brighten  perceptibly  in  recent  months, 
but  all  of  us  realize  that  we  still  have  a 
far  way  to  go  in  realizing  the  housing 
requirements  of  this  Nation. 

President  Nixon  himself  has  said  that 
to  keep  up  with  the  housing  require- 
ments of  our  exapnding  population,  we 
shall  have  to  build  the  equivalent  of  a 
new  city  of  250,000  persons  each  month 
from  now  until  the  end  of  the  century. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  the 
will,  the  wit,  and  the  wisdom  to  utilize 
available  and  otherwise  unemployed 
skills  to  the  undertaking  of  so  vast  and 
worthwhile  an  enterprise.  And  who 
would  deny  that  the  skills  are  more  eas- 
ily converted  from  aerospace  industry  to 
housing  than  the  opposite  direction?  If 
jobs  are  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment for  the  SST,  we  had  better  examine 
all  the  argimients  again. 
I  have. 

I  have  examined  each  of  the  priority 
items  already  discussed  and  how  they 
will  benefit  the  vast  majority  of  our  tax- 
paying  citizens.  Relative  to  how  they 
would  be  served  in  concentrating  on 
programs  for  increased  social  security, 
veterans'  care,  aid  to  education,  housing, 
youth  opportunity,  crime-fighting  capa- 
bility, and  national  security,  I  find  that 
the  requirements  of  the  citizen  to  whom 
a  3-hour  as  opposed  to  a  6-hour  oceanic 
crossing  is  meaningful  are  significantly 
wanting  in  priority  of  our  attention. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  468.  I  do  so 
after  careful  consideration  of  most  re- 
cent arguments  by  both  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  the  supersonic 
transport. 

I  have  listened  to  such  diverse  consid- 
erations as  the  matter  of  national  prior- 
ities, the  question  of  balance  of  trade, 
the  loss  of  jobs,  sonic  boom,  the  effects 
on  the  atmosphere,  and  a  lot  of  others. 
I  intend  to  follow  the  same  course  I 
did  when  this  issue  was  before  us  last 
fall,  not  simply  to  be  undeviating  or  to 
avoid  being  self-contradictory,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  the  issues  are  about  the 
same  as  they  were  then  and  after  listen- 
ing to  all  of  the  arguments  all  over  again 
I  have  reached  the  same  conclusion. 

But  regardless  of  what  may  have  been 
contemplated  in  the  past,  today  we  are 
not  talking  about  the  manufacture  at 
any  time  in  the  future  at  Government 
expense  of  any  given  number  of  SST's. 
We  are  talking  about  only  two  prototypes 
and  the  expense  of  100  hours  of  testing. 
No  more.  The  money  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  House  Joint  Resolution  468  in 
the  amount  of  $289  million  will  provide 


for  the  SST  to  be  taken  out  of  the  realm 
of  speculation  and  placed  into  a  labora- 
tory status.  The  U.S.  SST  is  designed  to 
carry  298  passengers  as  against  128  for 
the  Concorde  and  only  120  for  the  Rus- 
sian TU-144.  Ours  will  have  a  speed  of 
1,800  miles  per  hour  as  compared  with 
1,350  miles  per  hour  for  the  Concorde  and 
1,550  for  the  TU-144. 

The  U.S.  SST  is  a  better  plane  than 
the  TU-144  and  the  Concorde.  We  know 
the  world  will  buy  our  version  If  only  we 
get  to  build  it.  If  the  Congress  grounds 
the  SST  now  it  will  mean  the  Russians 
and  British  and  French  will  literally  take 
over  the  skies  of  our  world  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Where  do  we  stand  timewise  so  far  as 
our  plane  and  that  of  the  British,  French, 
and  Russian  competitors?  Well,  the  Rus- 
sians have  their  first  flight  scheduled  for 
October  of  1971.  The  Russians  are  taking 
delivery  orders  now  and  the  British  and 
French  are  close  behind.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion anymore  of  someone's  guess  or  spec- 
ulation because  the  French  accomplished 
a  successful  test  fiight  in  March  of  1969. 
They  estimate  that  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  they  can  offer  their  plane  for 
sale.  They  ."^ay  they  can  expect  delivery 
for  commercial  sale  not  later  than  the 
first  few  months  of  1974. 

Foreign  competition  is  only  one  issue 
that  should  be  considered.  We  have  heard 
a  lot  about  the  loss  of  jobs  to  American 
workingmen.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
not  at  this  time  make  the  job  issue  the 
only  issue.  The  SST  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  only  a  make-work  project. 
It  has  a  far  better  justification  than 
that.  The  real  reason  for  continuing  re- 
search and  development  on  SST  is  to 
assure  that  our  country  will  continue  to 
be  the  technological  and  scientific  leader 
of  the  world.  If  we  have  faith  in  our 
scientific  community  then  we  should 
have  faith  enough  to  maintain  Amer- 
ican leadership  by  voting  for  continuing 
technological  and  scientific  advances 
made  possible  by  SST  which  will  benefit 
not  only  our  aircraft  industry  but  our 
entire  country,  and  yes,  because  of 
willingness  to  share  knowledge,  it  will 
benefit  all  mankind. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  argiunents 
which  must  be  considered  and  answered 
that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  in 
any  particular  sequence  or  any  relative 
order  of  importance.  There  is  the  en- 
vironmental issue.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  hysteria  brought  into  the  campaign 
against  development  or  commercial  use 
of  supersonic  fiight.  After  I  have  lis- 
tened to  all  the  evidence  I  am  convinced 
any  additional  pollution  from  supersonic 
travel  will  be  offset  by  shorter  travel  time 
required  by  these  planes  for  covering  any 
given  distance.  I  know  that  our  country 
has  an  environmental  consciousness  at 
the  present  time  but  I  also  know  we  are 
continuing  to  go  ahead  on  research  and 
development  in  air  pollution  and  much  of 
the  money  in  section  2  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  468  will  be  helpful  to  the  field 
of  antipollution  research.  I  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  and  again  in  this 
Congress  a  measure  to  prohibit  super- 
sonic fiight  over  the  continental  United 
States.  The  facts  are  the  SST  will  fly  at 
subsonic  speed  over  land  and  accelerate 
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to  1.800  miles  per  hour  only  when  it  is  stake  is  $6.7  billion  to  be  lost  in  State  participation  by  private  companies  at  all 

well  over  the  ocean  or  over  the  poles.  and  Federal  tax  revenues  and  over  a  bD-  In  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Gov- 

Despite  the  boost  to  our  economy,  I  lion  in  royalties  to  be  made  from  the  emment  has  for  the  past  8  years  been 

V  ould  be  opposed  to  the  SST  if  I  serl-  sale  of  our  SST.  working  as  a  team  member  with  several 

ously  believed  it  would  be  environment-  Without    itemizing    all    of    the    con-  of  the  Nation's  commercial  airlmes  and 

ally  offensive.  I  mean  by  that  if  I  thought  stituent  items  in  the  total,  if  '."-e  stop  now  engine  industries,  and  those  efforts  have 

thit  It  would  be  responsible  for  some  of  most  of  the  total  investment  of  Govern-  brought  us  almost  to  the  prototype  stage 

the  scare  charges  that  have  been  made  ment  contractors  and  the  airlines  may  be  of  development. 

against  the  plane  in  recent  days.  At  least  lost.  This  totals  over  $1.1  billion,  and  3efore  I  came  to  Congress,  more  than 

two  Government  studies  assure  us  that  over  and  above  that  is  the  opportunity  $800  million  had  already  been  spent  to 

even   a   large   fleet   of   SST's   will   not  or  a  chance  for  this  coimtry  to  have  finance  those  efforts.  Regardless  of  how 

threaten  the  earth's  atmosphere.  In  fur-  $31  billion  in  benefits  in  the  period  from  we  vote  on  this  additional  appropria- 

ther  consideration  of  the  environmental  1978  to  1990.  Moreover,  if  the  SST  is  tion  today,  another  $178  million  will  have 

issue  I  believe  that  If  there  is  as  much  canceled  now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  ad-  to  be  spent  to  cover  contract  cancella- 

evidence  as  the  critics  of  the  SST  sug-  verse  balance  of  trade  alone  and  tax  tion  costs. 

gest  then  instead  of  wanting  to  stop  revenues  lost,  but  it  may  well  be  the  per-  For  Si  12  million  more,  we  could  have 
building  our  SST  these  same  critics  manent  loss  of  the  world  aircraft  market,  two  prototypes  in  the  air,  testing  en- 
should  be  seeking  International  aboil-  i  know  that  figures  and  statistics  arc  vironmental  effects  such  as  noise  and  air 
tion  of  the  SST.  Unilaterally  grounding  confusing  and  sometimes  even  mislead-  pollution  and  conducting  other  experi- 
our  own  U.S.  planes  is  not  enough.  But  ing.  But  one  thing  we  can  point  to  that  ments  to  answer  other  questions  that  are 
all  of  us  ought  to  know,  and  If  we  are  does  not  require  any  reference  to  statis-  being  posed  today. 

fair  with  ourselves,  do  know,  there  are  tics.  That  is  the  fact  there  Is  little  or  With  the  answers  to  those  questions, 

no  environmental  risks  Involved  in  the  no  question  but  that  a  commercial  SST  based  on  hard  facts  rather  than  theories, 

proposition   to   proceed   with   two   SST  will  be  built.  The  only  question  is  who  we  can  make  a  much  more  knowledgeable 

prototypes.  will   build  it?   If   we  in  America   turn  decision  on  whether  mass  production  of 

Another  question  has  been  raised  of  around  and  rim  away  from  this  present  ^^^  SST  is  warranted  or  not. 
priorities.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  opportunity  it  will  be  a  permanent  and  ^ut  if  we  fail  to  appropriate  these  ad- 
had  a  rather  consistent  record  of  voting  irrevocable  loss  to  our  country.  ditional  fimds,  we  will  have  sent  more 
for  programs  to  try  to  attain  what  is  Sure  there  are  obstacles  to  be  sur-  '^^"  *^  billion  down  the  drain,  the  ques- 
regarded  as  our  top  national  priorities,  moimted  in  SST  construction.  Some  are  ^^°^  '^^^^  ^*^^'  "°''  ^^  answered,  the 
I  have  voted  for  improved  health  pro-  real.  Others  have  been  manufactured  by  United  States  will  lose  the  lead  in  avia- 
grams.  I  have  voted  for  Increased  fund-  critics  of  the  SST.  Yet,  over  the  years  ''^°"'  150000  Jobs  will  be  lost.  This  is 
Ing  for  hospital  construction.  I  have  since  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  the  clearly  not  the  solution  to  the  ciu-rent 
voted  In  favor  of  larger  appropriations  American  way  has  been  to  recognize  the  controversy  over  the  SST. 
for  aid  to  education  and  to  override  the  obstacles  and  they  find  a  way  to  sur-  ^"  *^^  other  hand,  if  we  do  continue 
President's  veto  last  year.  I  have  voted  mount  them.  We  can,  I  am  confident.  ^^^  project,  the  result  will  be  the  safest, 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  as-  solve  the  problems  of  sonic  boom  noise  "^°^^  comfortable  and  fastest  commercial 
sist  environmental  cleanup  In  the  field  of  and  potential  pollution.  transportation  ever  devised,  a  $1  billion 
water  pollution.  I  have  supported  an  In-  Reliable  economists  estimate  that  in  ^^^^^^  «"  Government  investments,  addi- 
creased  Federal  gasoline  tax  to  build  bet-  the  next  20  years  the  volume  of  com-  J*""^^  biUions  in  tax  revenues  generated 
ter  highways.  I  have  supported  urban  mercial  air  travel  will  multiply  six  times  ^^  *'^®  ®®'^'  *°^  *  ^'^^*^  ^^°^  ^  *^®  *rm 
mass  transit.  because  of  population  growth,  renewed  ^°^  °"^  ^^^^^  aerospace  industry. 

In  proper  perspective,  Mr.  Chairman,  business  activity,  increased  personal  in-  Surely,  we  can  see  that  this  is  the  more 

it  is  not  a  question  of  having  these  pro-  come   and  more  leisure   time.   At   this  responsible  course.  I  urge  my  colleagues 

gressive  programs  or  the  SST.  Rather  it  moment  because  our  American  air  car-  ^°  J^'"  "^^  ^"  voting  for  the  continued 

becomes  a  question  of  needing  both.  Soon  riers  are  faced  with  the  uncertainties  of  development  of  an  American  supersonic 

we  will  have  a  $1  trillion  gross  national  whether  our  country  will  meet  this  new-  transport. 

product.  Surely,  we  can  afford  the  $289  est    of    air    challenges    by    the    Anglo-  ^^-   HARRINGTON.   Mr.   Chairman, 

million  provided  by  section  2  of  House  French  Concorde  and  the  Russian  TU-  o'^ce  again  the  House  is  being  asked  to 

Joint  Resolution  468.  Rather  than  the  144  they  have  had  no  other  choice  but  ^^^^  ^^^  supersonic  transport  program, 

either  or  approach  it  is  a  matter  of  a  to  consider   ourchase  of  one  of   these  "^^^  blitz  which  has  accompanied  the 

balance  between  the  two.  We  can  have  other  model  SST's.  But  that  is  not  the  forthcoming   vote    has   attempted   with 

both.  We  have  reordered  our  priorities.  American  way.  slick,  high-flying  propaganda  to  suggest 

Recently  we  have  been  spending  more  We  know  that  these  airliners  will  be  ^^^^  *^^  major  questions   which  have 

on  those  things  we  hope  lead  to  social  flying  around  the  world  regardless  of  hounded  this  program  since  its  inception 

programs.  But  we  must  also  continue  to  what  Is  done  here  In  the  United  States.  ^^^^  somehow  gone  away, 

spend  enough  money  to  be  sure  that  the  The  age  of  commercial  SST  flight  is  ^  addition  to  this  tactic,  I  object  to 

inventiveness,  ingenuity,  and  resource-  upon  us.  There  is  no  way  to  turn  back  the  current  campaign  seeking  to  brand 

fulness  of  our  scientific  commimlty  is  the  clock.  A  vote  for  the  American  SST  opposition  to  Goverrmient  subsidization 

not  neglected.  In  other  words,  we  must  is  clearly  a  vote  in  the  American  interest,  o^  the  SST  as  anti-America, 

also   maintain   American   technological  We  must  not  be  left  behind  m  this  area  of  But  all  the  full-page  advertisements, 

leadership.  ,  travel  development.  To  vote  to  retain  all  the  tricky  little  radio  spots,  all  the 

Someone  has  asked  the  question.  Just  section  2  of  House  Joint  Resolution  468  high-pressure  tactics  that  public  rela- 

what  is  at  stake  in  this  vote  today  on  ^  "ot  only  a  vote  to  keep  America  first  tlons  men  can  dream  up  cannot  erase 

House  Joint  Resolution  468?  Is  it  Just  a  ^^  commercial  SST  but  It  Is  a  vote  of  t^^.  serious    problems    which    militate 

question  of  $289  million?  The  answer  Is  faith  that  we  can  and  will  in  the  years  against  the  SST. 

an  emphatic  "No."  The  reason  Is  that  to  ahead  maintain  our  technological  and  ^  *™  personally  concerned  with  the 
vote  no  today  means  not  only  the  issu-  scientific  leadership  of  the  world.  argument  that  Jobs  by  the  thousands 
ance  of  termination  slips  to  20.000  aero-  Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  ^^  vanish  If  the  SST  Is  Junked.  But 
space  workers.  It  means  a  matter  of  the  this  time  to  again  voice  my  support  for  after  careful  examination,  I  am  con- 
loss  of  150.000  Jobs  over  the  next  10  American  eCTorts  to  develop  a  supersonic  p^n aU  «,,  proponents  are  misleadmg 
years  It  has  been  said  that  to  stop  now  transport  aircraft.  iJf  f  ,  °"  ^ms  Poini. 
means  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  I  am  convinced  that  those  efforts  can-  .>, J^nf  rl^li?  J  ?"'.^  ^  ?"k '"^"^  ^l 
dou-n  the  drain  with  nothing  to  show  for  not  be  effective  or  producUve  unless  there  Sat^n  ifThf  SST  or^^ 
it  except  some  Incomplete  prototypes.  At  is  substantial  financial  assistance  from 

stake  Is  a  chance  to  make  $31  billion  the  Federal  Government.                                Presently  employed.... u.ooo 

made  up  of  $10  billion  In  a  favorable  Two  foreign  competitors,   the  Soviet     Sd-'mf  ^em^.S^enr  "^ 20  SS 

trade  balance  between   1978  and  1990;  Union's  TU-144  and  the  British/French  Pull  production  employment  (1978)     5o!ooo 

a  $12  billion  trade  loss  avoided  between  Concorde,    are    being    developed    solely  FuU  production  service  employment  loo.ooo 

1978  and  1990.  if  we  continue  on  now.  At  with  government  funds,  with  no  financial  These  figures  will  add  up  to  President 
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Nixon's  fun-production  total  of  150,000, 
but  they  are  based  on  two  broad  pre- 
sumptions. 

One,  that  the  SST  will  be  technically 
feasible. 

Second,  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
world  market  to  require  300  to  500  SST's, 
wluch  is,  by  the  way,  in  the  range  which 
must  be  sold  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  anticipate  some  payback  on  the 
fimds  which  are  under  consideration. 

Taking  into  account  the  big  competi- 
tion argument  with  which  the  propo- 
nents of  this  plane  are  drowning  Con- 
gress. I  find  it  doubtful  that  300,  much 
less  500.  of  the  American  version  of  this 
craft  will  be  ordered. 

The  employment  figures  alone  would 
make  the  ditching  of  the  project  seem 
alarming.  But  the  silent  sums  do  not  ask 
the  important  question:  If  the  SST  pro- 
gram is  not  continued,  will  the  Govern- 
ment funds  presently  dedicated  to  the 
program  not  be  spent?  With  the  number 
of  critical  needs  facing  this  country,  I  do 
not  expect  that  these  funds  will  lie  fallow. 

Federal  funds  that  would  be  spent  on 
the  SST  should  create  as  many  jobs 
when  spent  for  manpower  programs,  or 
health,  or  mass  transit. 

A  report  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  on  the  SST  comments: 

The  employment  situation  depends  on  the 
willingness  of  consumers  and  businesses  to 
spend  their  Incomes  and  on  the  stimulus  of 
Federal  budget  and  monetary  policy.  If  the 
SST  Is  not  produced,  airline  passengers  and 
airlines  will  keep  spending  money  In  job- 
creating  ways.  Even  if  airlines  Invest  less, 
adjustments  to  monetary  p)ollcy  can  enable 
other  Industries  to  Invest  more  and  thereby 
create  other  Jobs.  The  Issue  Is  where  to  spend 
pu  jlic  funds — not  whether  to  spend  them. 

That.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  question 
this  House  faces. 

Will  we  strap  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  to  a  program  that  the  industry 
itself  will  not  fund — or  will  this  Nation 
be?in  to  move  to  correct  the  grave  ills 
that  those  of  us  who  spend  most  of  our 
time  on  the  ground  face  dally. 

E\-ery  poll  shows  that  if  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  could  speak  directly  on 
this  subject,  they  would  say  "No."  That, 
Mr.  Chairman,  should  clearly  be  the  an- 
s  ver  of  this  House. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
everv'  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  given  long  and  con- 
sidered attention  to  the  SST  issue.  In  the 
past.  I  have  supported  the  requests  of 
both  President  Johnson  and  President 
Nixon  for  SST  appropriations.  I  am  phil- 
osophically in  agreement  with  the  con- 
tention that  the  supersonic  aircraft  Is  the 
plane  of  the  future  and  that  the  United 
States  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  its 
development. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
made  a  substantial  investment  in  the 
SST,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  remain- 
ing investment  can  be  generated  from 
private  capital. 

There  are  considerations  present  in 
this  round  of  debate  on  the  SST  which 
were  not  necessarily  so  weighty  in  past 
debates.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  com- 
pelling is  the  question  of  priorities.  I 
believe  that  the  SST  is  important,  but 
I  also  believe  that  there  are  much  greater 
needs  within  the  transportation  field  it- 


self; for  example,  the  development  of 
mass  transit  systems  for  urban  and  met- 
ropolitan areas.  There  are  other  areas 
of  pressing  public  need  which  have  a 
much  higher  priority  on  public  fimds 
than  the  SST.  Environmental  protec- 
tion, urban  and  rural  commtmity  devel- 
opment, narcotics  control  and  rehabil- 
itation, law  enforcement,  health  and 
education,  to  mention  a  few. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  declarations 
about  establishing  meaningful  priorities, 
we  must  exercise  responsibility  and  make 
hard  choices. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  weight  of 
testimony  from  concerned  environmen- 
talists. The  United  States  already  has  a 
supersonic  aircraft  resting  in  an  air  mu- 
seum, I  refer  to  the  B-70.  I  would  eis- 
siune  that  this  aircraft  could  be  utilized 
extensively  to  test  and  to  develop  infor- 
mation about  the  impact  of  supersonic 
fiight  on  the  environment.  The  8R-71 
is  a  mach  3  aircraft,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  feasible  to  employ  these  planes 
in  the  testing  phase. 

For  these  reasons,  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Yates  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

TKLLEB  VOTX  WITH  CLERKS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Yates.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
McPall,  and  Conte. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  217,  noes 
204,  not  voting,  12,  as  follows: 

[Recorded  teller  vote  No.  2] 
AYES— 217 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Beglcb 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Beviil 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  V». 
Burke.  FlA. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.T. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  UI. 


Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corhett 

Coughlin 

Culver 

Dar.lelson 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Qarza 

Dellenback 

D:llums 

Denholm 

Dsnnls 

Dent 

DISKS 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  CalU. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evana,  C!olo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Pish 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 


Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Green,  Greg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gude 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hclstoskl 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
King 
Koch 
Kyros 
Latta 
Lent 
Link 

LoEg,  Md. 
Lujan 
McCloakey 
McColllster 
McDonald. 
Mich. 


McKevitt 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Sisk 

McKirmey 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Macdonald, 

Pucinakl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Mass. 

Qv.le 

Smith,  NY. 

Gladden 

Riillsback 

Staflord 

Matsunaga 

Rangel 

Stanton, 

Mayne 

Rees 

J.  WUllam 

Mazzoll 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

Meleher 

Reuss 

James  V. 

Metc&lfe 

Rhodes 

Steele 

Michel 

Rlegle 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Mtkva 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Rod  mo 

Stokes 

Mlnish 

Rogers 

SuUlvan 

Mmk 

RoncaUo 

Sj-mmgton 

MlnshaU 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Talcott 

Mitchell 

Rosenthal 

Taylor 

Monagan 

Roush 

Thompson,  N  J 

Moorhead 

Roy 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Morse 

Roybal 

Thoce 

Mosber 

Runnels 

Tiernan 

Moss 

Ruppe 

Udall 

Murphy.  HI. 

Ruth 

Vander  Jagt 

Myers 

Ryan 

Vanlk 

Nedzl 

St  Germain 

Waldle 

Obey 

Sarbanes 

Wampler 

O'Hara 

Saylor 

WldnaU 

O'Neill 

Scherle 

Wolff 

Patman 

Bcheuer 

Wydler 

Patten 

Schneeb«ll 

Wylle 

Pike 

Schwengel 

Yates 

Podell 

Selberllng 

Yatron 

Poff 

Shoup 
NOES— 304 

Zwacb 

Abbltt 

Glatmo 

O-Konski 

Abemethy 

Goldwater 

Passman 

Adams 

Gonzalez 

PeUy 

Albert 

Gray 

Pepper 

Anderson, 

Grlffln 

Perkins 

Calif. 

Grover 

Pettis 

Anderson.  III. 

Oubser 

Peyser 

Annunzlo 

H&gan 

Pickle 

Archer 

Haley 

Plrnle 

Arends 

Hall 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Hanna 

PoweU 

Asplnall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Price,  ni. 

Baker 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Price.  Tex. 

Baring 

Harsh  a 

Purcell 

Belcher 

Hawkins 

Qulllen 

Bell 

Hays 

Randall 

Betts 

Hubert 

Rarlck 

Blackburn 

Henderson 

Reld,  ni. 

Blanton 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Roberts 

Boggs 

Hints 

Robinson,  Va 

Boland 

Hogan 

Roe 

Bow 

Holifleld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bray 

Hosmer 

Randman 

Brlnkley 

Hull 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ichord 

Scbmltz 

Buchanan 

Jarm&n 

Soon 

Burleson,  Tex 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Sebellus 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Shipley 

Byron 

Jonas 

Shrlver 

Cabell 

Jones.  Ala. 

Slkes 

Camp 

Ka/.en 

Skubltz 

Carney 

Keatmg 

Slack 

Carter 

Kee 

Snyder 

Casey.  Tex. 

Keith 

Spence 

Cederberg 

Kemp 

Springer 

Chamberlain 

Kluczynskl 

Staggers 

Chappell 

Kuykendall 

Steed 

Clancy 

Landgrebe 

Stephens 

Clark 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Cla\i8«n. 

Leggett 

Stubblefleld 

Don  H. 

Lennon 

Teague,  Calif. 

ClawBon.  Del 

Lloyd 

Teague,  Tex. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Long.  La. 

Terry 

Colmer 

McClory 

Thompson,  Ga 

Ojrman 

McClure 

UUman 

Cotter 

McCormack 

Van  Deerlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

McDade 

Vevsey 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McEwen 

Vlgorlto 

Delaney 

McFaU 

Waggonner 

Derwlnskl 

McKay 

Ware 

Devme 

McMillan 

Watts 

Dickinson 

Mahon 

Wbalen 

Downing 

MalUlard 

Whalley 

Edmondsnn 

Mann 

White 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

Whltehurst 

Eilberg 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Whltten 

Erlenborn 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Wlggms 

Fascell 

Meeds 

WUllams 

Fisher 

MUler,  Calif. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Flood 

Mills 

Wilson. 

Flowers 

MlzeU 

Charles  H. 

Flynt 

MoUohan 

Winn 

Foley 

Montgomery 

WriKht 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Morgan 

Wyatt 

PountAln 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wyman 

Prey 

Natcher 

Young,  Pla. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Nelsen 

Young,  Tex. 

Garmatz 

Nichols 

Zablockl 

Gettys 

Nix 

Zloa 
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Barrett 
Crane 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
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Edwards,  La. 

Green.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 

Kyi 


Mcculloch 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Stuckey 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
voted  "aye"  by  mistake  in  all  the  con- 
fusion. I  want  to  be  recorded  as  voting 
"no"  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
vote  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  correction  will  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  recorded  as  vot- 
ing for  the  amendment  instead  of  against 
it.  I  voted  against  it,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  correct  my  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  correction  will  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
joint  resolution  shall  be  available  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  program  for  commercial  pro- 
duction of  a  civil  supersonic  aircraft. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
468 1  making  certain  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  300,  he  reported  the 
joint  resolution  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  2.  line  7,  rtrtke  out 
all  of  section  2  and  renumber  the  followlnK 
section. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

PAaHAMENTABY   I>fQUnjy 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  "aye" 
vote  will  be  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  Yates 
amendment;  it  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas    216.    nays    203,    answered 
present"  1.  not  voting  12.  as  foUows: 
I  Roll  No.  251 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 

Aspm 

BadUlo 
Beglch 
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Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brot23nan 

Brown.  Mich. 


BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhin.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cleveland 


Collier 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davla.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Den  holm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Fish 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Green.  Greg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 


Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass 

Heist  oskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lent 

Link 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Nedzl 
Obey 
O'Hara 
ONeill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pike 
Podell 
Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Pucinski 
Qiile 
Bailsback 


.Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 


>.  Rangel 
Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selberling 

Shoup 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stafford 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Vender  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zwaoh 
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Collins.  Tex. 

ri.lmpr 

Corman 

Cotter 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eilberg 

Erlenbom 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R, 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grav 

Griffln 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Hall 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 


Henderson 

Huks.  Wash. 

Hlllls 

Hocan 

HoUneld 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

Land  grebe 

Landrura 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Ll,)vd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

MrFall 

McKav 

McMillan 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 


MlzeU 

Reld.  111. 

Ullman 

Mollohan 

Robinson,  Va. 

Van  Deerhn 

Montgomery 

Roe 

Veysey 

Morgan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Vlgorlto 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Waggonner 

Natcher 

Satterfleld 

Ware 

Nelsen 

Srhtnltz 

Watts 

Nichols 

Scott 

Whalen 

Nix 

Sebellus 

Whalley 

OKonskl 

Shipley 

White 

Passman 

Shrlver 

Whitehurst 

Pelly 

Slkes 

Whltten 

Pepper 

Skubltz 

Wiggins 

Perkins 

Slack 

WUliams 

Pettis 

Snyder 

Wilson.  Bob 

Peyser 

Spence 

Wilson, 

Pickle 

SprlDger 

Charles  H. 

Plrnle 

Staggers 

Winn 

Poape 

Steed 

Wright 

Powell 

Stephens 

Wyatt 

Price.  111. 

Stratton 

W'yman 

Price.  Tex, 

Stubblefleld 

Young.  Fla. 

Pur  cell 

Teague.  Calif. 

Young.  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Teague.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Randall 
Rarick 

Terry 
Thompson.  Ga. 

Zion 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Crane 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Edwards.  La. 


Latta 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Green,  Pa.  Roberts 

Jones,  N.C  Rostenkowskl 

Kyi  Rousselot 

McCuHoch  Stuckey 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselot  against, 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn 
against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr, 
Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Kyi  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  stuckey  with  Mr.  Cr.ane. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rousselot).  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  Yates  amend- 
ment to  the  SST  section  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  468)  making  certain 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.   JONES  of  North   Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably  detained  re- 
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turning  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  official  business.  Had  I  been 
present,  on  rollcall  25  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."        _^^^^^^^_ 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
inform  the  House  what  is  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  if  any, 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  At  the  close  of  business 
today,  there  will  be  nothing  scheduled 
for  tomorrow. 

The  program  for  the  week  of  March  22 
is  as  follows : 
Monday  is  District  Day,  no  bills. 
Tuesday,    funding    resolutions    from 
House  Administration  Committee : 

House  Resolution  149,  Committee  on 
Veterans' Affairs: 

House  Resolution  175,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

House  Resolution  202,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

House  Resolution  210,  Committee  on 
Rules : 

House  Resolution  218,  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries; 

House  Resolution  225,  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

House  Resolution  226,  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency; 

House  Resolution  236,  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct; 

House  Resolution  253,  Committee  on 
Agriculture; 

House  Resolution  272,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor; 

House  Resolution  279,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service ; 

House  Resolution  285.  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Afifalrs; 

House  Resolution  290,  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  and 

House  Resolution  301,  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

House  Joint  Resolution  223,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older. 
Open  rule,  2  hours  debate. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

House  Resolution  304,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  Investigating 
authority;  and 

House  Resolution  7,  Rural  Telephone 
Bank,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  indicate 
whether  there  is  any  more  business  today 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  week? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  is  no  further  busi- 
ness scheduled  for  today  or  for  the  rest 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  program 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
Just  read  off  is  the  program  for  next 
week? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman s^eld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  would  just  like 
to  know  whether  or  not,  in  view  of  no 
District  business  or  other  listed  business 
for  Monday,  it  is  contemplated  that 
there  might  or  might  not  be  any  votes, 
inasmuch  as  conference  reports  are  eligi- 
ble at  any  time.  Is  the  acting  majority 
leader  advised  by  the  leadership  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  liable  to  be  a  vote 
on  Monday?  Would  the  gentleman  care 
to  make  a  commitment  and,  if  so,  can  it 
be  backed  up? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  no  votes  are  contemplated  on  Mon- 
day, and  no  conference  reports  are  con- 
templated on  Monday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  I  believe  he  has  the  best 
of  intent.  I  hope  it  will  be  borne  out 
better  than  when  some  Members  demand 
of  the  Speaker  that  votes  be  taken  re- 
gardless of  prior  commitment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  must  imderstand  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  iron-clad  commit- 
ment. There  is  always  the  question  of 
a  matter  of  high  priority  or  a  matter  of 
national  emergency.  I  had  great  reser- 
vations about  whether  or  not  the  vote 
on  Tuesday  was  a  matter  of  national 
emergency,  but  the  Speaker  was  con- 
fronted by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that 
committee,  and  they  assured  him 
that  there  was  an  emergency.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  a  Member 
of  this  body  and  he  is  subject  to  the 
possibility  of  voting  on  questions  of 
national  emergency  at  any  time,  regard- 
less of  any  type  of  assurance  that  we 
might  try  to  make. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  majority  leader's  going  to  the  micro- 
phone and  rationalizing  the  position  in 
which  the  leadership  finds  itself  for  its 
broken  commitment  of  last  week.  One 
can  claim  national  emergency,  and  that 
is  subject  to  definition.  I  am  Just  about 
as  handy  with  semantics  as  anyone 
around  here,  if  you  want  to  bandy  words 
on  that  basis.  One  can  claim  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  running  the  House  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  leadership  thereof  instead 
of  the  majority  leader.  One  can  claim 
that  the  Parliamentarian  makes  de- 
mands on  the  Speaker  to  which  tradi- 
tionally he  has  had  to  bow.  But  the  final 
question  will  come  up  as  to  who  Is  the 
leadership  and  whether  its  word  is  in- 
violate or  not,  and  whether  that  word 
has  been  broken,  be  it  in  the  name  of 
expediency  or  be  it  in  the  name  of  any 


other  rationalizing  term  that  you  want 
to  use.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  colloquy  which  has  just  oc- 
curred developed  the  information  that 
apparently  there  will  be  no  legislative 
business  on  Monday  next.  However,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  that  in  room  340  of  the  Can- 
non Building  there  will  be  a  reception  for 
the  wives  and  families  of  prisoners  of 
war.  This  is  pursuant  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  that  the  week  of  March 
21  through  March  27  is  National 
Families  of  Prisoners  of  War  Week. 
I  should  certainly  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  accept  the  invitation  in  writ- 
ing that  has  now  oeen  extended  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague),  and  myself,  and  attend 
that  reception  at  1 1  o'clock  next  Monday 
in  room  340  of  the  Carmon  Building. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  22,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING 
■WEDNESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 


WITH        CALENDAR 
BUSINESS         ON 
NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE-SHARING  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  TRANSPORTATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE-PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-71) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

When  the  early  settlers  first  encoun- 
tered the  American  wilderness,  a  man's 
mobility  was  dependent  upon  his  strong 
legs  and  the  sharp  axe  with  which  he 
cleared  his  path.  But  even  in  those 
pioneering  times,  Americans  quickly 
came  to  realize  that  good  roads  and 
docks  and  bridges  were  community 
concerns. 

Over  the  years,  government  has  become 
increasingly  involved  in  improving  the 
Nation's  transportation  systems,  from 
the  building  of  post  roads  and  canals 
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in  the  early  periods  of  our  history,  to  the 
construction  of  airports  and  superhigh- 
ways in  recent  years.  The  question  we 
face  today,  therefore,  is  not  whether  gov- 
ernment should  participate  in  transpor- 
tation matters,  but  how  government 
should  participate — and  which  levels  of 
government  should  vmdertake  which  re- 
sponsibilities. These  are  the  central  ques- 
tions I  am  addressin.?  in  this  message  as  I 
outline  a  new  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  for  Transportation. 

GROWING  TB.'^NSPORTATION   SYSTEMS   ANT)  GROW- 
ING   PROBLEMS 

As  the  demand  for  mobility  has  mush- 
roomed and  as  new  means  of  transpor- 
tation have  been  invented  In  recent  years, 
the  size  of  our  transportation  system 
has  reached  staggering  proportions.  It 
has  been  less  than  70  years,  for  example, 
since  the  Wright  brothers  flew  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  In  that  time,  our  aviation  system 
has  grown  to  the  point  that  last  year  it 
served  over  173  million  commercial  pas- 
sengers and  handled  more  than  4  billion 
ton  miles  of  air  freight.  An  open  field 
with  a  wind  sock  was  a  suflBcient  airport 
fo.-  most  communities  only  a  few  decades 
ago.  Today  many  airports  are  cities  in 
themselves  and  air  traJBc  is  controlled  by 
highly  sophisticated  electronic  systems. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were 
only  8,000  automobiles  in  America.  By 
1920  nearly  8  million  cars  traveled  our 
highways  and  today  we  have  more  than 
100  million  registered  vehicles  which 
travel  over  one  trillion  miles  annually. 
The  people  of  our  Nation  are  driving 
more  than  twice  as  many  automobiles 
as  they  did  just  20  years  ago. 

These  two  technological  develop- 
ments— the  airplane  and  the  automo- 
bile— give  dramatic  evidence  of  both  the 
successes  and  the  failures  of  American 
transportation.  The  automobile  and  the 
airplane  are  mechanized  masterpieces. 
The  highways  and  airports  which  they 
use  are  often  glowing  displays  of  Amer- 
ica's engineering  genius.  But  behind  the 
mystique  of  jet  travel  and  the  conven- 
ience of  the  family  car  lie  serious  prob- 
lems that  have  been  growing  more  acute 
in  recent  years. 

The  airplane  means  fast  travel  over 
great  distances,  to  be  sure.  But  it  also 
can  mean  harmful  noise  and  edr  pollu- 
tion, congested  terminals,  misplaced  lug- 
gage and  airports  that  are  dlflBcult  m 
reach.  Highways  that  speed  motorists 
between  cities  can  become  long  and  nar- 
row parking  lots  where  cars  are  stalled 
for  hours  within  urban  areas.  It  often 
takes  longer  to  move  by  "horseless  car- 
riage" across  our  major  cities  today  as 
It  did  by  horsedrawn  carriage  a  century 
ago.  Efforts  to  Improve  this  situation  by 
building  new  highways  often  have  the 
effect  of  destrojdng  neighborhoods  and 
disrupting  lives.  It  is  estimated,  more- 
over, that  automobiles  are  responsible 
for  almost  half  of  our  air  pollution— a 
growing  problem  that  is  slowly  choking 
our  central  cities. 

And  there  is  another  serious  problem, 
as  well.  For  with  our  heavy  investment 
in  automobiles  and  air  transportation 
has  come  a  sharp  decline  in  rail  passen- 


ger service  and  in  public  mass  transit 
systems. 

The  first  electric  street  car  lines  and 
the  first  subway  appeared  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  automobile  and,  like 
the  automobile,  they  grew  in  popularity 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century. 
In  1905,  local  urban  transit  systems  car- 
ried 5  billion  passengers.  By  1926,  rider- 
ship  had  more  than  trebled,  but  that  was 
the  peak  of  mass  transit's  popularity — 
except  for  a  brief  period  during  World 
War  n.  After  1945,  public  transit  rider- 
ship,  revenue  and  service  declined  stead- 
ily. In  1950,  there  were  still  some  1,400 
urban  transit  companies  operating  87,000 
vehicles  and  carrying  17.25  billion  pas- 
sengers. By  1970,  however,  there  were 
327  fewer  companies  and  25,500  fewer 
vehicles  carrying  only  7.3  billion  passen- 
gers. 

Public  transportation  has  been  caught 
up  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  Increasing  costs, 
rising  fares,  shrinking  profits,  decreasing 
quality,  and  declining  ridership.  Ironi- 
cally, this  decline  in  mass  transit  has 
come  at  the  same  time  that  the  need  for 
fast,  convenient,  economical  public 
transportation  has  become  greater  than 
ever  before.  This  Nation  has  the  tech- 
nology to  provide  such  transportation.  If 
we  can  move  three  men  a  quarter  million 
miles  to  the  moon,  then  surely  we  can 
also  find  ways  to  move  millions  of  men 
and  women  over  short  distances  In  our 
cities.  This  is  another  of  the  great  trans- 
portation challenges  of  our  time. 

HOW  HAVE  THK3E  PROBLEMS  BEEN  MET? 

All  of  these  problems — pollution,  con- 
gestion. Inefficiency,  and  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient mass  transit  services — have  been 
recognized  for  years.  And  for  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  working 
to  alleviate  them.  In  the  past  two  years, 
this  administration  has  recommended  a 
number  of  new  programs  to  improve 
American  transportation.  As  a  result,  we 
now  have  an  accelerated  program  to 
develop  urban  mass  transit  systems,  new 
authorizations  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  airports  and  airways, 
and  a  quasi-public  corporation  to  oper- 
ate a  national  rail  passenger  system. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  more  money 
and  more  regulations  alone  will  not  solve 
our  transportation  problems.  Nor  will 
they  make  the  Federal  Goverrmient  more 
responsive  to  local  needs  and  local  as- 
pirations. It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
established  relationships  among  Federal, 
State  and  local  govenaments  are  imsuit- 
able  for  achieving  the  goals  we  pursue. 

What  are  those  goals?  They  can  be 
usefully  described  under  the  general 
heading  of  "balanced  transportation." 

ACHIEVING    BALANCED    TRANSPORTATION 

A  balanced  transportation  system  is 
essentially  one  that  provides  adequate 
transportation  not  just  for  some  of  the 
people  in  a  conmiunity  but  for  all  the 
people  in  a  community.  A  balanced  sys- 
tem also  recognizes  that  an  individual 
can  have  different  transportation  needs 
at  different  times.  Such  a  system  treats 
speed  as  only  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
transportation  equation  and   does   not 


ignore  the  importance  of  other  qualities 
such  as  comfort,  safety,  and  reliability. 

Despite  our  technological  capacity'  we 
do  not  enjoy  a  fully  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  in  modem  America,  par- 
ticularly in  our  larger  cities.  We  have 
relied  too  much  in  our  cities  on  cars  and 
on  highways;  we  have  given  too  litUe  at- 
tention to  other  modes  of  travel.  Approx- 
imately 94  percent  of  all  travel  in  ur- 
banized areas  is  by  automobile,  yet  only 
about  25  percent  of  our  people — espe- 
cially the  old.  the  very  young,  the  poor 
and  the  handicapped — do  not  drive  a  car. 
They  have  been  poorly  served  by  our 
transportation  strategy. 

DISTORTIONS  CAUSED  BY  MATCHING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  elements 
in  the  present  transportation  picture  is 
the  fact  that  such  inequities  have  often 
been  reinforced  and  even  precipitated 
by  the  Federal  Government.  One  reason 
is  that  Federal  dollars  have  been  rela- 
tively easy  to  obtain  for  highway  build- 
ing but  more  difficult  to  obtain  for  other 
transportation  piuTposes.  The  Federal 
Government  now  pays  90  percent  of  the 
costs  for  a  new  interstate  expressway, 
for  example,  but  only  67  percent  of  the 
costs  for  a  new  mass  transit  system  and 
only  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  building 
an  airport.  It  is  little  wonder  that  State 
and  local  planners  are  encouraged  to 
cover  the  landscape  with  ribbons  of  con- 
crete. Such  distortions  of  local  prior- 
ities are  among  the  major  problems  that 
this  administration  is  seeking  to  correct. 

EXCESSIVE    FEDERAL    CONTROL 

But  local  priorities  are  not  only  dis- 
torted by  Federal  requirements  concern- 
ing matching  funds.  Local  determina- 
tions of  what  is  needed  most  must  con- 
stantly yield  to  Federal  judgments  about 
what  a  local  community  should  do  with 
the  money  it  receives  from  Washington. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  great 
infiuence  on  the  particular  mixture  of 
transportation  spending  in  any  locale, 
for  it  carefully  allocates  so  much  of  its 
money  for  one  kind  of  transportation 
and  so  much  for  another.  Each  program 
is  funded  separately — and  even  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  different  agencies 
frequently  administer  monies  which  are 
designated  for  different  purposes.  As  a 
result,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve 
sound  intermodal  planning  of  compre- 
hensive transportation  systems.  There  is 
no  single  place  where  sufficient  resources 
and  authority  are  available  for  making 
wise  choices  between  various  transporta- 
tion alternatives.  Nor  can  anyone  effec- 
tively coordinate  investments  in  any  one 
mode  of  transportation  with  efforts  in 
other  transportation  fields.  We  err,  In 
short,  by  treating  the  transportation 
challenge  as  a  series  of  separate  prob- 
lems rather  than  as  a  single  problem 
with  many  interrelated  parts. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  best  mixture 
of  transportation  modes  is  not  something 
that  remote  officials  in  Washington  can 
determine  in  advance  for  all  cities,  of 
all  sizes  and  descriptions,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Nor  do  the  Federal  offi- 
cials who  grant  money  for  specific  proj- 
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ects  understand  local  needs  well  enough  grams  in  my  proposed  budget  for  Fiscal  creative  projects  to  listen  to  local  opin- 

"S  J usufy  their  strong  influence  over  how  Year  1972  is  as  foUows:  ion  and  to  mobilize  local  energies  which 

iocaTproJeci  slSouTd'be  plamied  and  run.  J^^^2r\  ^Inte"^                        '''""'      ^"" 

As  I  have  contended  In  a  number  of        ^^^  ^^^  transit—. •525  ^\  ^^^^  emphasize  in  addition  that 

'^'^''^..^^l?.''lf^t!^r.^^F^ll^    Airport  grant- 220  each  Stat*  woSd  receive  at  least  as  much 

years,  our  society  has  become  too  com-     Highway  safety  grant*.. 130  _,._,„  f___,  ^^  ___  sneclal  Revenue 

ilex  and  too  diversified  to  profit  from  Federal  aid  for  highways  (except  for  siSe  S?™  foTlSSMrtStion  al 

such  highly  centralized  conti-ol.  This  is         the   interstate   system).. -  1.625  Shamig  ^^^  SdS^cm^eSt 

not  to  deny  Uiat  improving  our  ti-ans-     Highway  beautmcation  grants M  it  hw  be«i ^ivU^undw  ^current 

It  15  a  national  concerii  and  that  is  why  reduction  in  tiie  overall  level  of  sup- 
it  should  continue  to  be  funded  in  part        ^hg  money  for  these  programs  pres-  *  L  it  receives  from  programs  which  be- 
from  Federal  tax  resources.  But  tiie  spe-     ^ntly  comes  from  three  different  fund-  ?^Se  a  p^t  ofT^' °|SS  R^^^^^ 
ciflc  manner  in  which  any  city  or  meti-o-     ^^  sources:   general  tax  revenues,  tiie  shTrine  f imd 
politan  area  goes  about  achieving  this     Highway  Trust  Fund  and  the  Airport  ^        „            ^^^^ 
goal  is  not  something  that  can  be  most     ^nd  Airway  Trust  Fund.  The  two  trust  ^^°  *^*'°  eLE»»«^Ts 
effectively   determined   at   the   Federal     j^^^  ^^^  established  so  that  money  The  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
level.  In  fact,  transportation  needs  are     (.q^^^j  ^  collected  directly  from  those  ^or  Transportation  would  consist  of  two 
among  the  social  and  economic  factors     ^^^  ^gg  highways  or  airports — through  elements,  one  for  General  Transporta- 
that  vary  vfiost  widely  from  one  place     special   taxes   on  gasoline  and  on   air  tion  activities  and  one  for  Mass  Transit 
to  anotiier.  That  is  why  many  of  our     tickets— and  then  used  to  Improve  the  Capital  Investment. 
Federal    transportation    programs    can     related  transportation  mode.  oenseai.  transportation  element 
profit  so  much  from  conversion  to  the        .j^^  principle  would  continue  to  be  The  General  Transportation  element 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  approach.             observed  under  Special  Revenue  Shar-  would  total  $2,041  billion  for  the  first  full 
Community   organizations,  concerned     ij^^g  ^  ^^  fij-gt  year  of  operation,  Spe-  year   of  revenue  sharing.  This  money 
individuals  and  local  units  of  govern-     ^,^  Revenue  Sharing  money  would  be  could  be  spent  for  the  planning,  con- 
ment  should  not  have  to  shout  all  the     drawn  from  the  two  trust  funds  and  struction,  acquisition,  improvement,  op- 
way  to  Washington  for  attention.  Com-     ixom  general  revenues  in  the  same  pro-  eration   and  maintenance   of   a   broad 
munity  standards  and  commimity  trans-     portion  as  xmder  the  existing  categorical  spectrum  of  transportation  systems  and 
portation  goals  are  changing  and  some     gj-^nt  system,  though  it  could  be  spent  as  services,  including  highway,  aviation  and 
of  those  who  only  five  years  ago  wel-     the  localities  see  fit.  After  that,  however,  mass  transit. 

corned  the  prospect  of  a  new  highway  or     ^^  portion  of  the  Special  Revenue  Shar-  The  money  in  this  General  Transpor- 

alrport  are  now  protesting  in  front  of     ^jg  Program  for  Transportation  derived  tation  element  would  be  distributed  in 

bulldozers.  Transportation  plarmlng  and     ^^^^  the  trust  funds  in  any  year  would  the  foUowing  manner:  Ten  percent  would 

appropriations  mechanisms  must  be  fiex-     gqyjQ  the  portion  of  the  program  that  be  aUocated  among  the  States  and  locall- 

ible  enough  to  meet  the  challenge  of     ^^^  yggd  for  highways  and  for  aviation-  ties  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 

changing  commumty  values.  This  flexi-     related  purposes  in  the  preceding  year.  Transportation.  This  money  would  be 

biUty  can  best  be  achieved  by  concen-     r^^^  the  money  in  the  trust  funds  would  used  to  encourage  planning,  to  fund  re- 

trating  more  decisionmaking  power  in     gtm  go  to  achieve  the  general  purposes  search  development  and  demonstration 

the  States  and  the  locaUties.                       j^j.  ^^ich  the  funds  were  established,  projects,  and  to  finance  other  activities 

The  purpose  of  Special  Revenue  Shar-     General  funds  would  pay  for  aU  other  related  to  the  development  and  imple- 

ing  is  to  focus  Federal  resources  on  major     transportation  activities.  maitation  of  national  transportation  ob- 

public  problems  and  at  the  same  time        The  National  System  of  Interstate  and  jectives. 

maximize  flexibility  of  choice  at  the  State     Defense  Highways  would  not  be  included  The  remaining  90  percent  of  this  Oen- 
and  local   level.  The  Special  Revenue     ^  this  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Pro-  eral  Transportation  element  would  be 
Sharing    approach    provides    an    Ideal     gram.  This  42.500-mile  system  Is  now  74  allocated  to  the  States  according  to  the 
means  for  addressing  national  problems     percent  finished  and  is  scheduled  for  foUovi^ng  four-part  formula:  25  percent 
that  have  local  solutions.                             completion  in  1978.  The  Interstate  high-  of  this  remainder  would  be  distributed 
A  SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING  PROGRAM  FOR        ways  tluit  havc  bccn  bullt  undCT  this  according  to  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
TRANSPORTATION                          progrsm  have  helped  to  open  America  total  pojyulation  to  the  total  population 
The  proposal  I  am  submitting  today     to  new  dimensions  of  intercity  travel,  of  the  United  States;  35  percent  would  go 
would  establish  a  new  Special  Revenue     The  system  has  advanced  the  cause  of  to  States  according  to  the  ratio  of  their 
Sharing  Program  for  Transportation.  In     highway  safety  while  at  the  same  time  population  in  urban  places  (over  2.500 
simplest  terms,  this  program  means  re-     permitting  imparalleled  individual  mo-  In  population)  to  the  Naticm's  total  pop- 
turning  Federal  tax  dollars  to  States  and    bllity.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  not  be  ulation  in  urban  places;  20  percent  would 
to  local  communities  for  investment  in     In  the  national  Interest  to  alter  the  basic  be  given  out  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
transportation — without  the  usual  Fed-     funding  mechanism  for  the  construction  geographic  area  of  each  State  to  the  total 
eral  controls  and  restraints.  It  signals  a     of  this  system  at  this  time.  area  of  the  United  States;  and  the  re- 
philosophical  return  to  the  days  when        Although  all  Special  Revenue  Sharing  maining  20  percent  would  be  allocated 
the  man  who  best  understood  the  local     funds  would  be  assigned  to  govemmen-  according  to  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
terrain  was  the  man  who  blazed  the  trail,     tal    imits.    the    recipient    government  star  and  rural  post  route  mileage  to  the 
ypjjjjj^o                              could,  in  turn,  channel  the  funds  to  pri-  total  of  that  mUeege  in  the  country. 
T                 tv  «■  f I,     a      •  1  Tj               vate  enterprises  which  meet  public  trans-  This  formula,  which  resembles  formu- 
I  propose  that  the  special  Revenue     portation  needs.  This  would  include  the  las  which  are  used  under  current  cate- 
Sharing  Program  for  Transportation  be-     j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  systems  Uiat  are  pri-  gorical  grants,  would  provide  the  best 
come  effective  on  January  1    1972.  and     ^^^jy  ^^g^j  ^^^j  operated.  means  for  distributing  Special  Revenue 
wi  L  .o'^s^KilS,^^,!   f^^^"^w        No   State   or   local   matching   funds  Sharing  funds  in  a  similar  pattern  as  un- 
leve    of  $2,566  bUllon.  All  funds  that     ^^^^  ^  required  under  this  program,  der  the  present  system.  In  addition  to 
would  be  included  In  this  new  program     .pjjg  pederal  Government  would  not  rig-  the  guarantee  that  It  would  be  hdd 
would  come  from  twenty-three  existing     -^^  apportion  fimds  among  a  variety  of  harmless  against  any  reduction  in  sup- 
Federal    grant-in-aid    programs    which     narrow    transportation    programs    nor  port,  each  State  would  be  guaranteed  a 
are  now  grouped  under  five  major  head-     would  It  approve  specific  local  projects,  minimum  allocation  of  one-half  of  one 
ings:  Urban  Mass  Transit  Grants,  Air-     Thus  the  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Pro-  percent  of  this  General  Transportation 
port  Grants.  Highway  Safety   Grants,     gram  for  Transportation  would  stimu-  element. 

Federal  Aid  for  Highways  (but  not  the     late  State  and  local  governments  to  take  As  I  have  noted  above,  a  percentage  of 

Interstate  System),  and  Highway  Beau-     the  initiative  in  meeting  transportation  the    General    Transportation    element 

tlflcation  Grants.  The  size  of  these  pro-     needs,  to  experiment  with  new  and  more  would  be  distributed  among  the  States 
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according  to  their  share  of  the  Nation's 
population  that  lives  in  urban  areas. 
Each  State  would  be  required  to  pass 
along  its  share  of  this  money  directly  to 
its  communities  of  more  than  2,500  per- 
sons to  spend  as  their  local  governments 
think  best.  If  we  are  to  restore  confidence 
in  local  government  then  we  must  give 
public  officials  at  the  local  level  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  make  sound  plans 
and  courageous  investment  decisions. 
This  means  that  they  must  be  able  to 
rely  upon  a  certain  amount  of  funding. 
Our  "pass-through"  formula  is  designed 
to  provide  this  needed  assurance. 

MASS    THANSIT    CAPITAL    INVESTMENT    ELEMENT 

The  second  part  of  the  new  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  fund  is  the  Mass  Tran- 
sit Capital  Investment  element — which 
would  total  $525  million  for  the  first  full 
year.  This  money  would  be  distributed  to 
each  State  according  to  its  share  of  the 
Nation's  population  that  lives  in  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSA) .  An  SMSA  is  defined  as  an  area 
which  contains  a  central  city  or  cities 
with  an  aggregate  popvilation  of  50.000 
or  more  and  those  surrounding  counties 
which  have  a  metropolitan  character  and 
are  socially  and  economically  integrated 
with  the  central  city.  There  are  247  such 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  in  this 
Mass  Transit  Capittil  Investment  ele- 
ment would  be  distributed  according  to 
each  State's  share  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation that  lives  in  SMSA's  of  over  one 
million  persons.  The  remaining  20  per- 
cent would  be  allocated  according  to  each 
State's  share  of  the  Nations  population 
that  lives  in  SMSA's  of  less  ttian  one 
million  persons.  Every  State  would  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  allocation  of 
$250,000. 

In  the  Mass  Transit  Capital  Invest- 
ment element  as  in  the  General  Trans- 
portation fimd  element,  I  propose  that  a 
portion  of  the  funds  be  passed  through 
the  States  directly  to  urban  areas.  Of  the 
80  percent  distributed  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  SMSA's  of  more  than  one  million 
in  population,  I  proposed  that  half  go 
directly  to  the  local  governments  within 
these  SMSA's  to  spend  for  mass  transit 
purposes  as  they  see  fit.  The  other  half  of 
this  money  would  also  have  to  be  spent 
within  these  same  larger  SMSA's,  but  it 
would  be  spent  at  the  State's  discretion. 
Currently,  there  are  33  SMSA's  with 
more  than  a  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  these  are  the  areas 
that  would  automatically  receive  "pass- 
through"  funds  for  Mass  Transit  Capital 
Investment. 

In  1969,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  for  establishing  an  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  program.  The 
passage  of  that  legislation  helped  to 
create  a  significant  momentmn  for  the 
rejuvenation  of  public  transit  systems.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  momentum 
must  not  be  lost  and  that  is  why  I  pro- 
pose that  a  part  of  this  new  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  for  Transpor- 
tation be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

I  believe  that  this  Mass  Transit  Capi- 
tal   Investment   element   would    assure 


continued  support  and  enthusiasm  for 
mass  transit  initiatives.  It  would  also 
provide  fast  relief  for  many  systems 
which  now  suffer  from  inadequate  equip- 
ment, allowing  them  to  undertake  the 
essential  work  of  modernization  without 
further  delay. 

COMBINING  OLD   AND   NEW   STREJJGTHS 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  would 
strengthen  our  transportation  efforts  in 
many  significant  ways  without  sacrific- 
ing the  strengths  of  our  present  pro- 
grams. Any  transportation  project  that 
is  working  well  today  could  be  continued, 
and  in  all  probability  expanded,  under 
the  new  arrangements.  While  narrow 
grant  categories  would  be  eliminated, 
none  of  the  programs  which  they  now 
support  need  be  discontinued  if  the  State 
or  locality  believes  they  are  worthwhile. 

In  recent  years,  governments  at  all  lev- 
els— and  private  groups  and  individuals 
as  well — have  become  more  sensitive  to 
problems  such  as  transportation  safety 
and  the  environmental  impact  of  trans- 
portation. Our  whole  society  can  be 
proud,  for  example,  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  fatalities  from  commercial  air- 
line accidents  in  the  United  States  last 
year.  We  can  be  grateful,  too,  that  despite 
increasing  traffic  on  our  highways,  auto- 
mobile fatalities  in  1970  decreased  sig- 
nificantly for  'uhe  first  time  since  1958. 

We  have  also  become  more  alert  to  the 
effects  which  transportation  has  on  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  Our  traditional  ec- 
onomic concerns  have  been  complement- 
ed by  our  growing  esthetic  concerns  and 
the  result  has  been  a  strong  effort  at  all 
levels  of  society  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  Ufe. 

There  is  no  reason  why  growing  sen- 
sitivity on  matters  such  as  safety  and 
environmental  quality  should  not  con- 
tinue to  grow  under  this  new  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  program.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  after  all,  have  often 
been  particularly  responsive  to  citizen 
pressure  in  these  areas  and  they  have 
frequently  acted  as  bold  pioneers  in 
meeting  these  concerns.  I  am  confident 
that  as  more  responsibility  is  given  to 
governments  closer  to  the  people,  the 
true  and  abiding  interests  of  the  people 
will  be  even  better  reflected  in  public 
policy  decisions. 

I  would  emphasize  again,  as  I  have  in 
presenting  each  of  my  revenue  sharing 
programs,  that  there  could  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  any  of  these 
morvies.  All  of  the  funds  included  in  this 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  Program  for 
Transportation  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PLANNING 

No  transportation  system — on  the  na- 
tional, regional,  or  local  level — can  serve 
the  public  with  maximum  effectiveness 
unless  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coopera- 
tive planning  between  various  modes  of 
conveyance  and  between  various  levels 
of  government.  A  multitude  of  govern- 
ment jurisdictions,  public  authorities  and 
private  companies  must  learn  to  work 
closely  together  if  our  needs  are  to  be 


met  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  The 
legislation  I  present  to  the  Congress  will 
therefore  require  that  transportation 
plans  be  developed  in  coordination  with 
the  development  plans  prepared  imder 
my  proposed  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
Programs  for  Urban  and  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development. 

RECOGNIZING  DIVERSITY 

Just  as  each  unique  Individual  has 
unique  transportation  problems,  so  do 
cities.  States,  and  other  governmental 
jurisdictions.  The  single  most  important 
fact  about  our  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  for  Transportation  is  that  it 
recognizes  this  diversity.  It  combines  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  flexibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  provides  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  problems  which  diversity  im- 
plies by  utilizing  the  energies  which  di- 
versity produces. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thi:  White  House,  March  18. 1971. 


DIVERSION  OP  DOT  TRUST  FUNDS 

I  Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  during  this  debate  on 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  call  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  that  virtually 
every  fixed-base  operator  in  general  avia- 
tion throughout  America  has  registered 
his  indignation  over  the  diversion  of 
aviation  trust  funds  collected  for  capital 
improvements  and  spent  for  administra- 
tion last  year  under  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  and  Revenue  Act  of 
1970. 

To  many  aircraft  owners,  to  their 
friends,  to  employees  around  the  many 
airports  of  America  this  action  was  a 
breach  of  trust  and  one  which  demands 
correction.  Now,  we  are  called  upon  to 
vote  for  an  additional  $2,398,000,000  as 
a  continuing  deficiency  appropriation 
for  a  Department  that  appears  to  be 
doing  a  less  and  less  satisfactory  job  and 
I  think  Members  would  be  interested  in 
this  matter.  It  is  an  outright  breach  of 
trust.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
dir>ped  into  the  till  to  use  for  its  admin- 
istrative purposes  the  moneys  that  were 
collected  under  a  law  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress and  specifically  earmarked  for  air- 
ways and  airport  improvements  only. 

Following  is  an  excellent  summation 
of  this  sorry  case.  It  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Monroe,  congressional 
Uaison  officer  for  the  Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilots  Association.  I  submit  it  today 
in  the  hopes  that  my  colleagues  will  con- 
sider it  well  before  just  voting  willy-nilly 
another  vote  by  rote.  A  shrugging  ap- 
proval of  this  $2  V4  billion  will  be  another 
step  in  the  pell-mell  road  to  imgovema- 
billty  which  seems  to  be  in  store  for  us. 
The  patterns  of  voting  about  which  I 
formerly  addressed  this  House  and  which 
are  apparent  in  this  very  debate  today 
on  the  SST  should  not  be  continued  in 
this  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
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Diversion  or  Aviation  Trust  Fund 
Tax  Revenxjes 
P.  L.  91-258.  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970,  as  a 
study  of  the  hearings,  reports  and  debates 
will  reveal,  was  justified  and  enacted  because 
extensive  capital  Investments  were  consid- 
ered to  be  essential  and  needed  to  be  made 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  alleviate  an  exist- 
ing crises  In  air  commerce  and  prevent  It 
from  becoming  worse  as  air  trafDic  continued 
to  Increase  in  the  future. 

Administration  witnesses,  as  well  as  others, 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate action  to  expand  and  Improve  the 
nation's  aviation  system. 

Special  taxes  were  imposed  upon  selected 
users  of  the  airport  and  airway  system  to 
finance  this  expansion  program  and  a  trust 
fund  was  established  to  make  sure  that  these 
special  tax  revenues  were  available  and  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Since  enactment  of  the  law.  the  Adminis- 
tration has  not  lollowed  through  as  It  should. 
It  has  delayed  action.  It  has  managed  to 
divert  tax  revenues  from  their  intended  pur- 
poses. And  it  has  confused  the  issue  as  much 
as  possible. 

It  Is  true  that  Section  208(f)  (1)  of  the  law 
IS  written  In  such  a  way  that  trust  funds 
may  be  appropriated  and  expended  for  day- 
to-day  routine  expenses  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  administration, 
operations,  maintenance,  research  and  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  for  capital  Investments 
for  expansion  and  Improvements,  but  the 
approach  pursued  by  the  Administration  Is 
neither  in  full  conformance  with  the  entire 
language  of  the  law  or  the  spirit  and  ra- 
tionale for  Its  enactment. 

Section  208(f)(1)(A)  Is  the  first  of  three 
subsections  dealing  with  expenditures  from 
the  trust  fund  for  aviation  purposes.  It 
specifically  refers  to  "title  I  of  this  Act"  and 
the  reference  Is  principally  to  Sections  13 
and  14  which  authorize  expenditures. 

Section  14  Is  particularly  Important  since 
It  contains  the  largest  authorizations  and 
states  the  ground  rules  for  their  application. 
Note  that  this  language  authorizes  "not  less 
than"  $250,000,000  and  $30,000,000  respec- 
tively, a  total  of  $280,000,000,  for  develop- 
ment of  two  categories  of  airports  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1971  through  1975;  "not 
less  than  $250,000,000"  for  purchase,  Instal- 
lation and  Improvement  of  airway  facilities 
each  year  for  the  same  years:  and  author- 
izes only  "The  talance  of  the  moneys  avail- 
able m  the  trust  fund"  to  be  used  for  admin- 
istrative, maintenance,  operations,  research 
and  development  expenses.  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

In  other  words,  at  least  $530,000,000,  more 
If  needed,  but  at  least  that  much,  must  be 
devoted  to  capital  Investment  In  airport  de- 
velopment and  airway  facilities  and  only 
whatever  amount  remains  may  be  used  for 
routine  purposes. 

Thus,  it  appears  to  us  that.  Section  208 
(f)(1)  must  be  read  and  Interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  requirements  contained  In  Sec- 
tion 14.  The  Administration  has  not  done 
this.  Instead.  It  has  relied  solely  upon  the 
language  of  Section  208(f)(1)  and  Imposed 
its  own  Ideas,  rather  than  those  of  the  law, 
as  to  the  amounts  which  should  be  allocated 
to  the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsections  (A) , 
(B)  and  (C)  of  that  section.  As  a  result,  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  law  have  been  frus- 
trated and  tax  revenues  Intended  for  capital 
investment  In  airports  and  airway  facilities 
have  been  diverted  to  finance  routine  ex- 
penses of  the  FAA. 

The  first  application  under  this  law  went 
to  Congress  as  a  request  (H.  Doc.  91-408)  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  P.Y  1971. 
almost  six  months  after  the  law  was  signed 
on  May  21,  1970.  This  was  not  very  expedi- 
tious action  in  response  to  what  had  been 
described  as  a  "pressing  crisis." 
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Parenthetically,  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
regular  Transportation  appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  17755)  was  already  In  process,  had 
passed  the  House  on  May  21,  1970,  still 
awaited  action  by  the  Senate,  contained  an 
appropriation  of  only  8190,000,000  for  airway 
capital  Inveotment,  and  also.  In  prospect  of 
enactment  of  P.L.  91-258,  carried  a  provision 
which  had  the  effect  of  limiting  potential 
contract  authority  obligations  for  airport 
assistance  to  $220,000,000.  the  amount  which 
the  1971  Budget  said  would  be  requested  If 
the  alrport-alrway  legislation  and  aviation 
user  taxes  were  enacted.  The  Administration 
delayed  and  did  not  so  request. 

Instead,  the  supplemental  message  re- 
quested only  $10,000,000  for  airport  planning 
pursuant  to  Section  13  In  contrast  to  the 
maximum  allowable  authorization  of  $15,- 
000,000. 

With  respect  to  airport  development  pur- 
suant to  Section  14,  the  message  Indicated 
that  only  $100,000,000  of  the  $840,000,000  au- 
thorized In  contract  authority  would  be  used 
.ind  requested  only  $40,000,000  In  contract 
liquidation  cash  Instead  of  the  $280,000,000 
authorized  for  such  liquidations.  Thus,  In  no 
case  could  the  requirement  for  the  use  of 
"not  less  than"  $280,000,000  for  airport  de- 
velopment In  F.Y.  1971  be  met. 

With  respect  to  Investment  In  airway  fa- 
cilities pursuant  to  Section  14.  the  message 
requested  only  $36,000,000.  In  addition  to  the 
$190,000,000  already  in  the  regular  bill,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $226,000,000.  Instead  of  the 
$250,000,000  required  by  the  "not  less  than" 
phrase. 

The  Administration  proposed  to  use  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  requested 
and  the  amounts  required,  $264,000,000,  for 
routine  expenses.  The  message  also  com- 
pletely restructured  the  appropriation  ac- 
counts in  a  very  confusing  but  hardly  es- 
sential way. 

Congress  did  not  permit  the  FAA  to  com- 
pletely restructure  Its  accounts  In  the  man- 
ner requested  and  limited  diversion  of  trust 
funds  appropriated  In  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1971  (P.L.  91-665)  to 
$6,000,000  In  the  routine  operations  account. 
However,  In  dealing  with  the  regular  bill 
for  Transportation  Approiwlations  for  1971 — 
which  still  has  not  been  enacted,  though 
operations  are  permitted  until  March  30, 
1971  under  the  terms  of  a  continuing  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1421)  according  to  the 
compromises  reached  In  the  Conference  (H. 
Rept.  91-1730) — Congress  allowed  diversion 
of  another  $28,000,000  to  finance  antl-hljack- 
Ing  guards  on  airline  aircraft;  an  activity 
which  may  be  justifiable  In  itself  but  which 
does  not  seem  to  oome  within  the  scope  of 
the  activities  authorized  or  Intended  by  PL. 
91-258.  Moreover.  Congresfi  denied  an  Ad- 
ministration request  for  a  tax  Increase  to 
(X)ver  the  cost  of  these  guards. 

The  second  request  under  this  law  went 
to  Congress  January  29,  1971,  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  for  F.Y.  1972.  Again,  the  FAA 
restructured  the  appropriation  accounts  In 
the  manner  previously  denied. 

The  Budget  requests  full  funding  of  air- 
port planning  grants  pursuant  to  Section  13 
at  the  $15.000,(X)0  authorized. 

With  respect  to  airport  development  pur- 
suant to  Section  14  however,  the  Budget  In- 
dicates that  contract  authority  obligations 
will  be  administratively  limited  to  $205,000,- 
000  and  the  request  for  liquidating  cash  for 
these  contracts  Is  only  $92,000,000.  Again, 
the  minimum  requirement  of  "not  less  than" 
$280,000,000  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  Con- 
gress decrees  otherwise. 

With  respect  to  airway  capital  Investment 
pursuant  to  Section  14.  the  Budget  requests 
$274,000,000  which  meets  the  minimum  re- 
quirement and  plcka  up  the  shortage  from 
the  previous  year. 

Thus,  the  total  capital  Investment  in  air- 
ports, including  airport  planning  grants,  and 


airways  requested  by  the  Budget  amounts  to 
$381,000,000  in  contrast  to  the  minimum  re- 
quired of  $630,000,000  exclusive  of  airport 
planning. 

The  Budget  requests  that  the  entire  bal- 
ance of  tax  revenues  in  the  trust  fund  be  al- 
located to  routine  expenses. 

The  balance  in  the  trust  fund  Is  substan- 
tial. Due  to  the  treatment  of  the  1971  appro- 
priations outlined  above,  the  Budget  shows  a 
balance  carried  forward  from  1971  of  $402,- 
500,000  in  user  tax  revenues.  Trust  fund  reve- 
nues for  1972  from  existing  user  taxes  are  esti- 
mated at  $673,000,000  making  with  the  carry- 
over a  total  of  $1,075,500,000.  The  Budget  also 
envisions  enactment  of  the  additional  taxes 
to  support  antl-hljacklng  guards,  previously 
denied,  for  another  $53,000,000.  This  addi- 
tion would  make  a  total  of  $1,128,500,000  in 
tax  revenues. 

The  Budget  is  clear  that  the  Administra- 
tion intends  to  exhaust  the  trust  fund  com- 
pletely for  it  shows  no  ending  balance  for 
1972.  This  means  that  $1,128,500,000  minus 
$381,000,000  or  $747,500,000  of  user  tax  rev- 
enues is  to  be  used  for  day-to-day  opera- 
tions and  expenses  of  the  FAA.  It  also  means 
that  $188,000,000  which  should  have  been 
used  In  1972  alone  for  required  capital  in- 
vestments in  airport  development  will  not  be 
so  used  or  preserved  for  such  mm. 

If  we  aggregate  the  amounts  for  the  two 
years,  1971  and  1972,  we  find  the  cumulative 
results  even  more  abusive.  As  pointed  out 
above,   the  law  calls  for  minimum  annual 
expenditures    for    airports    and    airways    of 
$280  and  $250  millions  respectively,  and  If 
we  add  the  $15  millions  for  planning  grants 
these  total  $545  million  per  year  or  $1,090 
million  for  the  two  year  period.  Omitting  the 
book-keeping    recycling   of   previous    appro- 
priations, FAA  will  use  only  $475  mlUlon  for 
these  purposes  during  the  two  year  period 
while  collections  of  existing  user  taxes  will 
total   $1,247  million.  The  total  diversion  of 
funds  which  should  be  used  for  capital  in- 
vestment will  amount  to  $615  mlUlon.  Even 
counting  the  amount  appropriated  from  the 
general   fund  last  year  for   airways  invest- 
ment, in  order  to  place  the  best  possible  face 
on  the  entire  capital  Investment  program,  the 
total  capital  investment  In  airport  planning 
and  development  and  airways  facilities  would 
only  amount  to  $677  mUUon  and  the  program 
would  still  be  short  of  the  total  Intended  by 
$413  million. 

Further  verification  of  this  state  of  affairs 
Is  provided  by  the  fact  that  In  the  1971  Sup- 
plemental request,  the  FAA  asked  for  an  ap- 
propriation, which  was  denied,  from  general 
funds  to  the  trust  fund  of  $576,989,000  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  trust  fund 
tax  revenues  and  what  the  FAA  intended  to 
spend  from  the  trust  fund,  whereas  in  the 
1972  Budget  the  request  Is  for  only  $293,144,- 
000  for  this  pmpose  even  though  the  in- 
tended spending  level  is  some  $200,000,000 
higher. 

It  Is  clearly  apparent  that  aviation  trust 
fund  tax  revenues  have  been  diverted  from 
the  purposes  intended  by  the  law  which  im- 
posed those  taxes  and  that  the  DOT/FAA  are 
incorrect  in  their  view  of  the  matter.  It  Is 
also  apparent  that  the  Administration  In- 
tends to  pursue  this  course  unless  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  Congress. 

If  the  AdmlnistraUon  will  not  administer 
the  law  in  the  manner  Intended,  the  law  and 
its  accompanying  taxes  should  be  repealed. 


NEED  FOR  DEVELOPmO  A  METHOD 
OP  EXAMININQ  THE  CROSS  IM- 
PACT OF  MANY  PROGRAMS  EN- 
ACTED IN  CONGRESS 

fMr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  an 
Incident  in  my  district  demonstrated  to 
me  the  need  for  developing  a  method  of 
examining  the  cross  impact  of  many  of 
the  programs  we  enact  in  Congress.  This 
could  be  done  either  through  a  legislative 
or  executive  mechanism.  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  in  some  cases  one  Government 
program  cancels  out  the  impact  of  an- 
other program.  It  also  appears  that  one 
Qovemment  agency,  working  to  imple- 
ment its  programs,  can  have  a  detri- 
mental eff  ict  on  other  Government  agen- 
cies and  the  overall  well-being  of  the 
Nation  and  its  economy. 

The  specific  incident  that  brings  this 
to  mind  concerns  a  manufacturer  of  rain- 
coats in  Boston.  This  case  is  of  serious 
consequence  in  the  Boston  area  because 
of  the  many  people  mvolved,  but  it  is  also 
important  as  an  example  of  the  com- 
plexities of  our  Government. 

This  company,  Blauer  Manufacturing, 
was  located  in  Boston  for  many  years, 
was  a  large  manufacturer  and  had  a 
skilled  and  stable  labor  force.  The  em- 
ployer was  under  imlon  contract  with  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  for  30  years. 

For  the  past  several  years,  Blauer 
Manufacturing  has  been  cutting  down  its 
Boston  work  force  and  opening  up  pro- 
duction facilities  in  other  areas.  Finally, 
they  completely  closed  the  Boston  factory 
and  terminated  all  of  its  workers.  The 
move  was  a  shift  from  an  area  of  higher 
wages  to  an  area  of  lower  wages. 

The  reason  I  am  discussing  this  par- 
ticular case  is  that  Blauer  Manufactur- 
ing produced  rainwear,  a  product  which 
was  purchased  almost  exclusively  by 
various  Government  agencies.  The  largest 
purchases  were  made  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. The  purchase  policy  under 
which  this  rainwear  was  acquired  is  that 
of  making  contract  awards  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

Of  course,  we  all  support  economy  in 
Government,  but  this  is  false  economy 
that  ends  up  costing  the  Government 
more  in  unemployment  compensation, 
lost  taxes,  and  training  and  retraining 
programs.  Whatever  benefits  this  firm 
may  have  derived  from  the  move  away 
from  the  Boston  area,  and  whatever 
harm  to  the  work  force,  the  immediate 
cost  to  the  Government  is  obvious. 
Whereas  the  Defense  Department  as  a 
separate  entity  may  have  economized. 
Government  as  a  whole  is  losing  a  great 
deal  more  than  these  small  and  illu- 
slonary  savings.  Unemployment  compen- 
sation has  to  be  paid  to  those  people  who 
lose  their  jobs,  and  in  this  period  of  high 
imemployment,  it  seems  likely  that  other 
Jobs  win  not  be  easily  found. 

During  this  period  of  decreased  earn- 
ing or  no  earnings,  the  Government  loses 
revenue  because  these  former  taxpayers 
no  longer  have  income  on  which  to  be 
taxed.  There  are  various  manpower  pro- 
grams for  which  many  of  these  people 
would  be  eligible  and  of  course  that  will 
cost  money  for  job  training  in  new  fleld.s. 

All  levels  of  government,  local.  State, 
and  Federal,  will  lose  revenue  because  of 
this  move,  and  it  is  all  caused  by  a  Gov- 


ernment policy  that  is  supposed  to  save 
money — that  is  awarding  contracts  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  But  if  we  award  these 
contracts  without  examining  the  prac- 
tices of  a  firm  that  may  be  injurious  to 
a  local  community  or  to  the  national 
economy,  we  are  perhaps  not  pursuing 
the  most  economically  feasible  course. 
By  makins  cost  the  sole  factor,  we  are, 
unwittingly,  encouraging  firms  to  move 
from  higher  to  lower  wage  areas,  to  pur- 
sue pohcies  that  injure  employees,  cre- 
ate unemployment,  and  multiply  many 
costs  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  to  save 
money,  but  if  one  agency  of  Government 
saves  money  by  multiplying  other  costs 
of  Government  and  the  demands  on 
other  agencies'  resources,  then  the  people 
and  its  Qovemment  as  a  whole  have  not 
saved  money. 

With  this  particular  example  very 
much  in  mind,  but  also  with  an  eye  to 
the  ramiflcatlons  of  this  practice  multi- 
plied all  over  the  country,  I  suggest  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
make  a  much  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  purchasing  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  What  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  is  how  those 
policies  affect  unemployment  and  Indi- 
rect costs  to  Government. 

When  unemployment  is  increasing  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  in  so  many 
sectors  of  the  economy,  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  begin  this  now.  I  think 
what  we  are  seeing  is  a  policy  that  re- 
moves jobs  from  one  area  of  the  coimtry 
and  takes  them  to  another.  There  are  no 
new  jobs  created,  and  if  the  move  is  for 
lower  wages,  tax  money  is  lost  as  well 
as  the  loss  from  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  other  benefits. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  do  not  accept  apparent  savings  that 
may  indeed  be  actual  losses. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CEDERBERG  CO- 
SPONSORS  LEGISLATION  WHICH 
WOULD  ENCOURAGE  STATES  TO 
ESTABLISH  ABANDONED  AUTO- 
MOBILE REMOVAL  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  t 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5646,  legislation 
which  would  encourage  States  to  estab- 
lish abandoned  automobile  removal  pro- 
grams. I  believe  this  type  of  program  is 
needed  now  and  I  want  to  take  these  few 
minutes  to  expand  on  the  provisions  of 
this  measure  and  to  describe  how  it  can 
help  solve  a  verj'  difficult  environmental 
problem. 

In  a  recent  flight  over  one  of  the  small 
counties  in  my  congressional  district,  ap- 
proximately 2,500  to  3,000  derelict  auto- 
mobiles were  spotted.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  many,  many  more  which  were  not 
located  due  to  deep  snow.  This  situation 
is  not  imique  to  Michigan  or  Mecosta 
County.  I  have  driven  through  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  these 


heaps  of  metal  stick  out  like  a  sore 
thumb.  This  littering  of  the  American 
landscape  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  as 
it  is  a  constant  drain  on  our  natural 
resources. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that  our 
smaller  counties  and  cities  throughout 
the  Nation  do  not  have  the  funds  to  fi- 
nance a  project  of  the  magnitude  it 
would  take  to  clear  away  these  eyesores. 
I  believe  Mecosta  County  is  typical  of 
many  others  across  the  Nation  whose 
citizens  have  recognized  the  problem  and 
want  to  do  something  about  it.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  coimty  have  made  a  valiant 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  on  the  local 
level,  with  local  funds;  however,  in  spite 
of  their  hard  work,  they  are  unable  to 
continue  the  project  due  to  the  lack  of 
funds. 

In  relating  their  story  I  hope  that  I 
can  demonstrate  the  need  for  action  on 
H.R.  5646.  Mecosta  County  is  a  rural 
county  of  native  beauty,  of  splendid 
streams  and  lakes  which  its  citizens  set 
out  to  protect.  Their  stated  goal  was, 
"Getting  these  junked  vehicles  back  into 
productive  use  via  the  scrap  route." 

Appeals  were  made  through  local 
newspapers  for  public  support  and  as- 
sistance. They  employed  4-H  groups.  Boy 
Scouts,  and  other  youth  groups,  setting  a 
$2  fee  for  every  old  car  they  could  get 
county  residents  to  donate  to  the  cause. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  several  legal 
problems  arose:  How  to  find  the  legal 
owner  of  the  car  and  transfer  the  title  to 
the  State  so  that  the  junked  car  could  be 
recycled.  My  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  effective  means  of  trans- 
ferring titles  of  abandoned  automobiles 
to  a  public  agency  or  private  business 
which  will  dispose  of  such  automobiles. 

Another  major  problem  is  the  machin- 
ery that  will  be  needed  to  crush  the  old 
cars  into  a  compact  unit,  which  is  then 
loaded  on  a  tilted  bed  winch  truck  and 
hauled  to  a  commercial  reclamation  cen- 
ter where  the  metal  would  be  reclaimed 
for  further  use.  My  legislation  would  of- 
fer rapid  amortization  tax  benefits  to 
scrap  processors  who  install  modem, 
more  effective  equipment  with  which  to 
reduce  old  cars  to  reusable  scrap.  In  this 
way  the  local  units  of  government  will 
not  be  strapped  with  the  high  cost  of 
providing  this  type  of  machinery. 

In  the  case  to  which  I  have  been 
referring,  the  county  had  access  to  the 
recycling  equipment  but  as  the  officials 
informed  me,  "We  have  the  depot  sites 
ready  throughout  the  county  but  what  we 
need  Is  equipment  to  transport  cars  to 
these  sites."  H.R.  5646  provides  that  the 
State  removal  plan  should  include  means 
for  the  prompt  removal  to  scrap-proc- 
essing facilities  of  all  abandoned  auto- 
mobiles in  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  stress  one  more 
time  that  action  on  this  legislation  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  that  the  need 
is  not  restricted  to  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try. Passage  of  H.R.  5646  would  greatly 
benefit  not  only  individual  districts  but 
the  Nation  and  its  citizens  as  a  whole. 
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TO  EVOKE  DISCUSSION  AND  CLOSER 
STUDY  OF  A  REVENUE-SHARING 
FORMULA 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraiieous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday — March  10 — In  a  discussion 
of  the  administration's  general  revenue- 
sharing  plan,  the  esteemed  dean  of  the 


California  delegation  (Mr.  HoLin«.D) 
Included  In  his  remarks  a  table  wbich  I 
had  developed  showing  relative  projected 
per  capita  allocations  for  cities  within 
Los  Angeles  County. 

This  little  study  has  caused  a  good 
deal  of  interest  and,  for  this  reascKi.  I 
would  like  to  place  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  slightly  revised  and  more  accu- 
rate version  of  what  was  a  rather  hastily 
prepared  dooiment  designed  to  show 
broad  comparisons  more  than  fine  details. 


I  think  that  the  table  has  served  Its 
primary  purpose,  which  Is  to  evoke  dis- 
cussion and  closer  study  of  a  revenue - 
sharing  formula  which  results  in  glaring 
inequities  such  as  are  so  readily  evident. 
I  welcome  suggestions  as  to  how  these 
inequities  can  be  eliminated  if,  in  the 
end.  we  do  adopt  the  administration  for- 
mula substantially  as  It  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

The  revised  document  follows : 


PROPOSED  ALLOCATIONS  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  UNDER  THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION'S  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  PLAN 

[Prepared  by  Congressman  George  E.  Danwhon  (California,  29tti)l 


Per  capita 

allocation 


Total 
allocation 


1970 
population 


1%0  m«<llan 
income 


County  of  Los  Angeles 

Commerce  

Beverly  Hills 

Long  Beach 

Signal  Hill 

El  Segundo 

Santa  Fe  Springs , 

Culver  City 

Santa  Monica 

Los  Angeles 

Pasadena, 

Burbank.  _  _ 

Redondo  Beach 

San  Fernando 

San  Marino 

Covina 

Alhambra 

South  Pasadena 

Montebello 

Pomona 

Monrovia. 

Glendale 

ft[cad;3 

Huntington  Park 

Inglewood 

Hawthorne 

Torrance 

Azusa    ... 

Whittier 

Manhattan  Beach 

Gatdena    

Hermosa  Beach 

Palos  Veides  Estates- 
South  Gate 


$9.13      J64.206,019 


7, 032,  075 


»7,046 


Per  capita 
allocation 


Total 
allocation 


1970 
population 


1960  iTwdian 
Income 


47.78 

24.30 

20.05 

19.29 

19.17 

19.15 

15.90 

13.78 

12.33 

12.31 

11.54 

10.40 

9.71 

9.29 

9.11 

8.  82 

8.70 

8.52 

8.45 

8.35 

8.19 

8.04 

7.98 

7.84 

7.78 


54 

39 
87 
86 
82 
72 
6.64 
6.24 


503, 444 
811,871 
7,191,917 
107.696 
299,479 
282,446 
493,  526 
1,216,458 
34,721.456 
1.  394,  982 
1,025,646 
583,003 
160,843 
131,736 
276,  732 
547,751 
199,868 
364,808 
738,  348 
250.  752 
1, 086,  770 
344, 649 
269, 186 
705. 899 
414,937 
1,015,296 
136,  393 
500. 857 
242. 343 
279,643 
116,967 
90,555 
355, 214 


10,536 
33. 416 
358, 633 
5,582 
15,620 
14,750 
31,035 
88,289 
2,816,061 
113,327 
88.871 
56,075 
16,  571 
14.177 
30,380 
62, 125 
22,979 
42,807 
87,384 
30,015 
132,  752 
42.868 
33, 744 
89, 985 
53,304 
134,584 
25.217 
72,863 
36, 352 
41,021 
17,412 
13,641 
56,909 


5,827 
11,977 
6,570 
5,542 
7.783 
6.986 
7,862  1 
6,845  ' 
6,896 
6,922 
7,757 
6,880 
6,270 
16, 728 
7,866 
7,185 
8,245 
7,351 
6,585 
6,630 
7,563 
9,526 
6,285 
7,764 
7,645 
8,050 
6,501 
7,740 
8,289 
7,741 
7,050 
10,000 
6,892 


Sierra  Madre J6. 12 

South  El  Monte 5.82 

Monterey  Par1( 5.70 

San  Gabriel 5.60 

Claremont. 5.59 

Downey,  5.35 

West  Covina 5.23 

Glendora 5.08 

Compfon 5.06 

El  Monte *.98 

Rolling  Hills  Estates 4.90 

La  Verne 4.84 

Bell 4.70 

Lynwood 3.90 

Maywood 3.63 

Lakewood 3.15 

Bellflower 3.02 

Duarte 2.84 

Palmdale. 2.72 

Paramount 2.60 

Baldwin  Park 2.57 

Pico  Rivera 2.52 

U  Mirada 2.34 

La  Puente 2.31 

Norwalk. 2.11 

Lawndale 1-89 

Artesia 1-87 

Rosemead 1-81 

Hawaiian  Gardens 1.73 

Bell  Gardens 1.71 

San  Dimas 1.67 

Lomita 1.64 

Temple  City l.<2 

Cudahy 131 


^74,277  12,140  J8,172 

78,266  13,443  4.834 

280,398  49.166  7,650 

163,323  29,176  7,814 

131,089  23,464  8.188 

472, 828  88, 445  8, 265 

355, 537  68. 034  8. 580 

159,226  31.349  7,557 

398,012  78,611  6,256 

348,099  69.837  6,559 

29  538  6,027  10,000 

62.742  12,965  6,013 

102.521  21.836  6,438 

169, 036  43. 353  7, 182 

61,772  16,9%  5,951 

261,316  82.973  7,600 

155,561  51,454  5.834 

42,475  14,981  6,810 

23,178  8.511  7,325 

90  232  34.734  6,230 

121,711  47.285  6,186 

136,372  54,170  7,069 

72,013  30,808 

71  690  31,092  6,718 

193,616  SI,  827  7,015 

46, 895  24, 825  6, 303 

27,598  14,757  5,732 

74,169  40,972  6,924 

15,200  8,811   .-^- 

50,021  29,3f8  5,567 

26,196  15,692  -...- 

32, 449  19, 784  6, 194 

42.259  29,673  7,782 

22,315  16,998  


ARMS  LIMITATION  IN  LATIN 

AMERICA 
(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  some  observers,  newspaper  readers  in 
Washington  are  better  informed  and 
more  exacting  than  media  audiences  In 
some  other  urban  centers  of  our  country. 
They  are  also  exposed  to  more  bad  news. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  Mr.  Louis  H. 
Diusuid's  story  in  yesterday  morning's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  provided 
such  a  refreshing  and  exciting  contrast 
to  the  news  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
digesting  with  oiu-  breakfast  coffee. 

The  story,  filed  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
describes  the  Colombian  President's  pro- 
posal for  an  OAS  review  of  military 
expenditures  in  Latin  America  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  regional  arms  limi- 
tation agreement. 

This  is  exciting  news.  Indeed;  for  if 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  can  demon- 
strate self-restraint  and  self-denial  in 
the  area  of  military  spending,  could  not 
their  example  become  the  turning  point 
In  the  world  armaments  race? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  President 
Mlsael  Pastrana  Borrero  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  daring  proposals — and 
the  foreign  ministers  of  our  hemisphere, 
who  will  be  meeting  next  month  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  should  be  urged  to  give 


him  the  thorough  consideration  that  they 
deserve. 

The  Colombian  proposal  singles  out 
three  areas  of  military  expenditures  for 
particiilar  study  of  the  OAS  system.  They 
include — 

First,  the  influence  of  urmecessary 
military  spending  on  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  countries  of  our 
hemisphere; 

Second,  expenditures  on  arms  which, 
because  of  their  excessive  cost  and  clearly 
offensive  nature,  are  disproportionate  to 
the  requirements  of  internal  security  and 
could,  by  common  agreement,  be  elimi- 
nated; and 

Third,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
proportionality  between  the  arms,  ter- 
ritorial area,  population,  and  economic 
potential  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  basic 
requirements  of  national  security  on  the 
other  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposals  may  be 
said  to  flow  from,  and  certainly  are  con- 
sistent with,  the  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Americas,  drawn  up  at  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay,  in  1967. 

In  my  view,  they  are  to  be  welcomed 
and  supported. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  US.  delega- 
tion to  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
OAS  General  Assembly  will  address  it- 
self to  this  matter  with  the  energy,  en- 
thusiasm and  opermilndedness  it  de- 
serves. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues,  I 


should  like   to  place  in  the  Record  a 
translation  of  the  Spanish  text  of  the 
Colombian  arms  control  proposal. 
MEMORANDUM  Prom  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Aftairs  of  Colombia 

1.  The  Declaration  of  the  Presidents  of 
America  drawn  up  at  Punta  del  Eete,  Uru- 
guay, In  1967  dealt  amply  with  the  problem 
of  the  Latin  American  Common  Market,  the 
Incorporation  into  our  hemisphere  of  the 
benefits  of  scientific  and  technological  prog- 
ress, and  the  fundamental  role  of  the  utUl- 
zatlon  of  all  resources  in  order  to  promote 
economic  and  social  development. 

2.  The  presidents  of  America  also  ex- 
pressed "their  intention  to  limit  miUtary 
expendlttires  in  proportion  to  the  actual  de- 
mands of  national  security  in  accordance 
with  each  country's  constitutional  provi- 
sions, avoiding  those  expenditures  that  are 
not  indispensable  for  the  performance  of  the 
specific  duties  of  the  armed  fcwces  and,  where 
pertinent,  of  international  commitment* 
that  obligate  their  respective  governments." 

3.  The  foregoing  statement  was  the  object 
of  the  recommendation  contained  in  chapter 
VI  of  the  declaration  of  Punta  del  Est©  con- 
cerning the  elimination  of  unnecessary  mili- 
tary expenditures. 

4.  Colombia  feels  that  the  moment  has 
come  to  study  measures  that  will  implement 
the  Intentions  of  the  presidents  of  America. 
Unquestionably,  this  Is  not  a  case  of  ^>eak- 
Ing  of  disarming  Latin  America,  In  view  of 
the  Internal  security  needs  of  each  country, 
as  ^'ell  as  the  commitments  of  mutual  assist- 
ance deriving  for  each  of  them  from  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance  of  Rio,  but  Ifl  rather  a 
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matt«r  of  studying  the  problem  of  unneces- 
sary military  expenditures  wltb  relation  to: 

A.  Ttys  Influence  of  unnecessary  military 
expenses  on  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment; 

B.  Arms  which,  because  of  their  excessive 
cost  and  clearly  offensive  nature,  are  dis- 
proportionate to  Internal  security,  could,  by 
common  accords,  be  eliminated. 

C.  The  adoption  of  a  criterion  of  propor- 
tionality between  the  arms,  territorial  area, 
population,  and  economic  potential  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  basic  requirements  of 
national  security  on  the  other  hand. 

Undoubtedly,  these  questions  cannot  be 
examined  immediately  without  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problem,  and  for  that  purpose 
it  would  be  advlsabls  to  establish  a  special 
committee,  on  which  all  the  member  states 
of  the  Inter-American  system  would  be  rep- 
resented and  which  would  submit  specific 
proposals  to  the  regular  general  assembly  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  next 
year. 

5.  To  this  end,  Oslombla  wishes  to  place 
the  following  topic  before  the  regular  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  to  be  held  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  beginning  April  14  of  this  year:  "Study 
of  measures  designed  to  implement  chapter 
VT  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Presidents  of 
America,  Issued  at  Punta  Del  Etete,  Uruguay, 
In  1967,  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
military  expenditures." 

6.  At  the  same  time,  Colombia  believes 
that  It  is  essential  to  obtain  the  fullest  pos- 
sible ooop>eratlan  from  all  the  states  form- 
ing p>art  of  the  Inter-American  system  to 
sufjport  the  inclusion  of  the  topic  In  the 
agenda  of  the  Inter-American  general  as- 
sembly and  to  study  gradually  the  meas- 
vu-es  that  will  contribute  to  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  purposes  of  the  Presidents  of 
America  concerning  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary military  expenditures  in  Latin 
America,  as  an  encouraging  factor  for  peace 
and  economic  and  social  development. 

7.  Colombia  Is  earnestly  engaged  In  an  un- 
dertaking for  social  progress  and  economic 
development  and  does  not  wish  to  Invest  in 
arms  any  more  than  is  needed  to  meet  its  real 
requirements  for  national  security.  Hence.  It 
Is  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  member  states 
of  the  inter-American  system  in  studying  the 
most  appropriate  procedures  and  solutions, 
in  harmony  with  the  desire  of  the  nations  of 
this  Hemisphere  to  Improve  their  present 
standards  of  living. 

8.  This  proposal  Is  consistent  with  Colom- 
bia's steadfast  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  International  law  and,  especially,  the  free 
determination  of  peoples,  and  its  fervent  de- 
sire always  to  utilize  the  procedures  of  pyeace- 
ful  settlement  of  International  differences. 
In  its  Judgment,  the  strengthening  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  requires  an  Irrevo- 
cable commitment  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Americas  and  a  greater  effort  to 
limit  unnecessary  military  expenditures  that 
endanger  economic  and  social  development. 

9.  Colombia  awaits  with  Interest  the  replies 
or  comments  that  the  governments  of  the 
members  states  of  the  regional  organization 
may  wish  to  make  on  the  proposal  for  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  the  afore- 
mentioned topic,  as  set  forth  in  this  memo- 
randum. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  THE 
AMOUNT  A  PERSON  CAN  EARN 
AND  STILL  OBTAIN  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY 

^Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
which  would  remove  the  limits  on  the 
amoimt  a  person  can  earn  as  wages  and 
still  obtain  social  security  benefits.  My 
bill  would  alBO  provide  that  once  a  person 
reaches  65  and  has  paid  into  social  secu- 
rity for  at  least  30  years,  no  social  secu- 
rity taxes  will  be  deducted  from  his  pay. 

Under  the  present  law,  one  can  earn 
as  wages  a  maximum  of  $1,680  without  a 
reduction  in  social  security  payments. 
Earned  income  above  that  figure  de- 
creases one's  benefits.  One  dollar  in  ben- 
efits is  withheld  for  every  $2  that  is 
earned  between  $1,680  and  $2,880  but 
above  $2,880,  $1  in  benefits  is  withheld 
for  each  dollar  in  earnings. 

As  you  know,  a  person  must  work  for 
30  years  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  full 
social  security  benefits.  Many  of  our 
older  citizens  have  worked  for  these  30 
years  but  wish  to  continue  to  work  on  a 
full-  or  part-time  basis.  Yet  do  they  not 
deserve  to  receive  their  social  security 
benefits? 

In  1936,  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  passed,  the  old  age  survivor's  insur- 
ance program  was  established.  The  orig- 
inal concept  was  that  this  was  to  be  an 
insurance  program  in  order  to  provide 
supplemental  income  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. If  this  is  to  be  an  insurance  pro- 
gram similar  to  that  which  is  available 
in  private  industry,  the  same  principles 
of  equity  should  apply.  Thus,  the  income 
limitation  should  be  removed. 

In  private  industry  or  even  the  mili- 
tary, a  person  can  retire  and  continue  to 
received  earned  Income  from  some  en- 
deavor without  any  reduction  in  one's 
benefits.  This  is  a  matter  of  equity  which 
they  have  built  up  over  numerous  years 
of  service. 

In  researching  the  reasons  for  the  orig- 
inal implementation  of  this  limit.  I 
found  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
time  to  be  the  cause.  The  Government 
was  trying  to  encourage  our  older  citizens 
to  retire  and  make  room  in  the  labor 
market  for  younger  men.  In  a  time  of  de- 
pression, this  was  considered  a  very 
feasible  way  to  reduce  high  unemploy- 
ment. These  conditions  no  longer  exist 
today.  In  many  of  our  industries,  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  our  senior 
citizens  would  be  appreciated  and  is 
needed.  Furthermore,  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  feel  that  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  live  out  their  last  years  in  idle 
complacency  when  they  would  rather 
work  and  attempt  to  do  something  use- 
ful. 

Another  great  inequity  which  is  im- 
posed on  our  older  citizens  is  that  if  they 
choose  to  continue  to  work  even  though 
they  paid  into  social  security  for  over  30 
years,  they  must  continue  to  pay  social 
security  taxes  on  the  money  they  earn. 
Thus,  the  working  elderly  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  on  two  counts.  In  my 
opinion,  this  tax  is  equal  to  a  "penalty 
tax." 

Most  of  these  elderly  who  are  still 
working  have  been  paying  into  social 
security  since  its  Inception.  Thus,  every 
month  they  continue  to  work,  they  re- 
duce the  Federal  Government's  liability 


to  provide  them  with  the  benefits  they 
more  than  deserve. 

Therefore,  as  part  of  the  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing,  I  have  included 
a  provision  which  would  prevent  social 
security  taxes  from  being  deducted  from 
the  pay  of  a  person  who  has  reached  65 
and  has  paid  into  social  security  for  at 
least  30  years. 

This  House,  last  year,  passed  a  bill 
which  would  guarantee  an  annual  in- 
come to  all  citizens  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  work.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can 
logically  guarantee  an  income  to  people 
who  may  refuse  to  work  and  then  turn 
around  and  penalize  those  who  have 
worked  for  over  30  years  in  order  to  re- 
ceive their  full  social  security  benefits. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  my  bill  is  promptly  enacted  into  law. 


DEMOCRATIC  STEERING  COMMIT- 
TEE REORGANIZED 

«Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Democratic  steering  committee  held  its 
organization  meeting  this  afternoon. 
Representative  Ray  J.  Madden  was  re- 
elected as  chairman  while  Representa- 
tive Spark  M.  Matsunaga  was  reelected 
secretary.  John  E.  Barriere  was  reap- 
pointed as  executive  director. 

The  committee  voted  to  hold  regular 
meetings  during  the  92d  Congress  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  the  month 
at  2  p.m. 

The  committee  agreed  unanimously 
that  in  the  future  the  committee  would 
keep  in  continuous  contact  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  legislative  com- 
mittees so  as  to  assist  the  majority  lead- 
ership in  better  apprising  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  as  to  content  and 
status  of  the  legislative  program. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ATLANTIC  UNION 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
support  for  the  Atlantic  Union  Resolu- 
tion has  reached  a  record  high.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  resolution  was  intro- 
duced over  20  years  ago,  the  number  of 
sponsors  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  topped  100.  The  additional 
resolution  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  sponsored  by  21  Members  of  the 
House.  They  are: 

"William  A.  Barrett,  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bob  Bergland.  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 

Hugh  L.  Carey,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Frank  M.  Clark,  E>emocrat  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Robert  J.  Corbett,  Republican  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  Republican  of  New 
York. 

Thomas  S.  Foley.  Democrat  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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William  D.  Ford,  Democrat  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Martha  W.  Qritfiths,  Democrat  of 
Michigan. 

James  M.  Hamlby,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

James  Harvey.  Republican  of  Mlcdii- 

gan. 

Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts. 

John  Melcher,  Democrat  of  Montana. 

LuciEN  N.  Nedzi,  Democrat  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Robert  N.  C.  Ndc,  Democrat  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Claude  Pepper,  Democrat  of  Florida. 

Ocden  R.  Reid,  Republican  of  New 
York. 

Philip  E.  Ruppe,  Flepublican  of  Michi- 
gan. 

B.  F.  Sisk,  Democrat  of  California. 

Henry  P.  Smith  III,  Republican  of 
New  York. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

This  brings  to  105  the  total  number  of 
Representatives  who  have  this  year  co- 
sponsored  identical  resolutions  urging 
the  exploration  of  Atlantic  Union. 

I  am  confident  the  list  will  lengthen.  In 
ensuing  days,  I  anticipate  that  additional 
resolutions  will  be  introduced  by  other 
Members.  In  addition,  several  Members 
have  informed  me  that,  while  they  have 
not  become  sponsors  of  the  resolution,  it 
has  their  support  and  will  receive  their 
vote. 

Support  for  Atlantic  Union  also  is 
growing  across  the  Nation.  On  Febru- 
ary 26,  1971.  The  Des  Moines  Register 
editorialized : 

The  major  arguments  for  Atlantic  union 
have  been  political  and  economic.  It  could  be 
a  gigantic  nucleus  of  political  strength.  It 
could  be  a  huge  co-prosperity  sphere  as  a 
common  market  with  a  single  currency,  a 
single  banking  system  and  union-wide 
opportunities  for  employment  and  sales  and 
purchases. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex)  has 
also  added  a  new  argument.  The  Atlantic 
countries  consume  80  per  cent  of  the  world's 
annual  production  and  cause  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  world's  popuIaMon.  "If  we  can  find 
an  effective  way  to  attack  these  problems 
together."  he  said,  "there  is  much  that  we 
can  do  for  the  future  of  the  human  race;  but 
It  carmot  be  done  through  any  existing  in- 
stitution." 

The    Register    reminded    its    readers 

that: 

President  Nixon  In  1966  (then  a  private 
citizen )  made  a  strong  statement  in  support 
of  a  very  similar  resolution  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  "It  Is  fitting,"  said 
Citizen  Richard  Nixon  on  September  1,  1966, 
"that  the  United  States,  the  world's  first 
truly  federal  government,  should  be  the  main 
force  behind  the  effort  to  find  a  basis  for  a 
broad  federation  of  free  Atlantic  nations." 

The  Register  then  asked  rhetorically : 

Does  President  Nixon  In  1971  still  see  the 
issue  as  Citizen  Nixon  did  In  1966? 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  which  has 
spoken  out  in  the  past  in  favor  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  resolution,  did  so  again 
on  March  11, 1971,  and  that  editorial  fol- 
lows: 


Atlantic  Union — Again 

There  is  no  longer  a  great  deal  of  news 
value  In  the  introduction  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  resolution  in  Congress.  It  has  oc- 
curred in  every  congressional  session  since 
1949.  The  news  lies  In  the  circumstance  that 
each  year  finds  a  larger  and  more  broadly 
based  group  of  legislators  supporting  the  res- 
olution. 

The  original  sponsor  was  Sen.  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  (D-Tenn.),  who  later  became  the 
Democratic  Party's  vlce-presldentlal  nominee 
In  1956.  This  year  no  fewer  than  71  repre- 
sentatives are  urging  favorable  congressional 
action.  They  come  from  both  parties,  from  25 
states  and  from  every  region  of  the  country. 
Ohloans  among  the  sponsors  are  Reps. 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (R)  and  Thomas  L.  Ashley 
(D). 

In  essence,  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution 
calls  for  the  creation  of  an  Atlantic  Union 
delegation  of  18  eminent  Americans  to  meet 
with  similar  delegations  from  the  other  na- 
tion Identified  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Together  the  Atlantic 
Union  delegates.  In  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution, would  explore  the  possibility  of  agree- 
ment on : 

"A  declaration  that  the  goal  of  their  peo- 
ples Is  to  transform  their  present  alliance 
into  a  federal  union. 

"A  timetable  for  the  transition  to  this 
goal. 

"Democratic  Institutions  to  expedite  the 
necessary  stages  and  achieve  the  objective  In 
time  to  save  their  citizens  from  another  war 
or  depression,  and  let  them  enjoy,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  greater  freedom  and  higher 
moral  and  material  blessings  which  federa- 
tion has  brought  free  people  in  the  past." 

Any  plan  devised  by  such  an  assemblage  of 
delegates  from  the  Atlantic  nations,  of 
course,  would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
constitutional  processes  of  the  nations  In- 
volved. 

The  Atlantic  Union  idea  had  Its  origins  in 
the  fertile,  creative  mind  of  Clarence  K. 
Strelt.  who,  during  the  span  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  covered  the  League  of  Na- 
tions for  the  New  York  Times.  As  the  menace 
of  Nazi  Germany  grew  unchecked,  Mr.  Strelt 
was  struck  by  the  manner  In  which  the 
Western  democracies  were  dissipating  their 
strength  and  influence  by  falling  to  act  to- 
gether. The  product  of  his  concern  was  a 
book,  "Union  Now."  Later  when  Hitler  had 
overrun  most  of  Europe,  he  produced  an- 
other volume,  "Union  Now  with  Britain." 

The  supporters  of  the  Atlantic  Union  idea 
see  an  arresting  parallel  between  the  democ- 
racies of  the  contemporary  world  and  the 
individual  states  of  the  United  States  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  revolution — 
states  that  were  bound  together  by  nothing 
more  than  a  "league  of  friendship "  Only 
when  their  freedom  was  Imperiled  by  Inter- 
nal quarrels  and  external  threats  did  they 
see  the  prudence  of  establishing  a  federal 
vinlon  to  make  them  one  nation.  The  federal- 
union  Idea  became,  in  consequence,  the 
United  States'  most  distinctive  contribution 
to  the  world  of  political  thought. 

It  seems  only  logical  that  there  should 
now  be  a  formal  effort  to  determme  whether 
the  same  principle  has  any  applicability  to 
today's  world. 

The  Atlantic  Union  resolution,  which  has 
earned  the  support  of  political  figures  rank- 
ing from  former  Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy 
(DFL-Minn.)  to  President  Nixon  and  from 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  to 
Sen.  Barry  M.  Qoldwater  (R-Arlz.),  opens 
doors  the  free  world  can  111  afford  to  see 
remain  closed. 


YATES  AMENDMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  J  act) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  telegram  from  Michigan's  Gov- 
enor,  William  G.  Milliken,  in  support  of 
the    Yates    amendment.    The    telegram 

follows: 

Lansing,  Mich., 

March  18.1971. 
Hon.  Gut  Vandek  Jagt, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  understand  the  debate  and  vote  on  the 
Supersonic  Transport  will  be  coming  up 
shortly  In  Congress.  Although  many  of  the 
environmental  questions  now  appear  to  have 
answers,  most  will  take  large  additional  sums 
of  money  and  research.  The  SST  program  is 
clearly  one  of  misplaced  priorities  for  limited 
tax  dollars.  There  is  a  much  greater  need  for 
research  and  development  on  short  take-olT 
and  landing  aircraft  and  rapids  transit  sys- 
tems which  would  provide  an  equal  number 
of  Jobs  In  our  economy.  I  am  opposed  to  fur- 
ther spending  for  SST  development  at  this 
time  and  therefore  urge  you  to  vote  yes  on 
the  Yates  amendment. 

Gov.  William  G.  Milliken, 

State  of  Michigan. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FOOD 
STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  Tuesday  joined  the 
chorus  of  those  complaining  about  recent 
improvements  made  in  the  food  stamp 
program  jointly  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources and  the  U.S.  E>epartment 
of  Agriculture.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  be  aware  of  some  key 
facts  involved  in  this  situation  so 
that  the  progress  the  food  stamp  admin- 
istrators have  made  is  not  obscured  by 
well-intentioned,  but  misleading  news 
stories  and  editorial  writers. 

Following  a  joint  request  by  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service — the  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
administers  the  food  stamp  program — 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Office  of  Inspector 
General  conducted  a  special  audit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  program.  Both 
agencies  were  concerned  about  long  de- 
lays involved  in  the  certification  process 
and  the  very  high  number  of  irregulari- 
ties incurred  in  over-the-counter  issu- 
ances of  authorizations  to  purchase  food 
stamps. 

The  auditors  quickly  became  aware 
that  significant  numbers  of  recipients 
were  obtaining  duplicate  authorization 
cards  and,  therefore,  multiple  issuances 
of  food  stamps.  In  June  of  last  year  alone, 
the  overissuance  of  food  stamps  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  approximated  $50,- 
000.  Based  on  that  Information,  the  pro- 
gram administrators  clearly  were  obli- 
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gated  to  take  corrective  actions.  After 
lengthy  exploration  of  a  variety  of  alter- 
natives. Federal  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia officials  agreed  on  the  new  system 
which  became  effective  February  1. 

The  new  system  is  designed  to  provide 
the  card  needed  to  buy  stamos  within  3 
days.  A  new  application  is  checked  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  it  is  received  to 
insure  that  the  applicant  is  not  already 
participating  in  the  program.  The  food 
stamp  authorization  card  is  mailed  the 
next  morning.  In  emergency  cases  where 
the  processing  and  mailing  delay  will 
create  hardship,  the  District  provides  a 
small  cash  allotment  to  cover  the  period 
until  the  authorization  caid  is  received. 
During  the  first  month  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, these  emergency  payments  amount- 
ed to  a  little  over  $5,000.  The  early  esti- 
mate of  $33,000  per  month  erroneously 
repeated  as  fact  by  the  Post  was  ob- 
viously gro&sly  overstated. 

Neither  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
nor  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Human  Resources  claims  that  this  is 
the  perfect  system.  Continuing  efforts 
are  being  made  to  improve  the  current 
process,  and  a  major  project  has  been 
initiated  to  establish  a  model  food  stamp 
program  within  the  District.  One  thing  is 
clear,  however:  The  current  system  is  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  previous  one, 
and  the  efforts  of  community  leaders 
should  be  directed  toward  supporting 
and  accelerating  the  positive  steps  which 
are  being  taken. 

Finally,  the  Post  editorial  suggests 
that  the  distribution  of  free  food  dem- 
onstrates that  large  numbers  of  people 
are  going  hungry.  It  seems  to  me  more 
likely  it  demonstrates  that  one  can  al- 
ways find  a  market  for  free  goods. 


EXTENDING  LIFE  OP  REGIONAL 
COMMISSIONS  UNDER  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Mr.  Rttppb,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  five  regional  commissions  originally 
created  under  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
These  commissions  are:  The  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission,  the 
Four  Comers  Regional  Commission,  the 
Ozsu-ks  Regional  Commission,  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission,  and  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission.  The 
current  authorization  for  these  commis- 
sions win  expire  on  Jxme  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  of- 
fered the  Nation  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Ru- 
ral Community  Development.  I  laud  the 
President's  concern  and  effort.  I  believe 
he  Is  the  first  President  to  concentrate 
national  efforts  to  stem  the  migration 
from  rural  America  to  the  urban  centers 
and  to  give  this  vast  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion equal  opportunity  for  better  Jobs, 
better  education,   and   improved  com- 


munity environment.  Certainly,  any  suc- 
cess we  realize  in  meeting  the  urban  cri- 
sis will  necessarily  entail  the  concurrent 
strengthening  of  our  nonurban  economy. 

I  support  tlic  President's  prosram  for 
rural  America.  By  sharing  Federal  re- 
sources with  tlie  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  President  will  have  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  aid  to  rural  communi- 
ties and  families.  At  the  same  time,  we 
will  have  given  those  States  and  commu- 
nities enough  flexibility  to  deal  with  lo- 
cal problems  more  effectively. 

My  bill  today  will  add  to  the  Presi- 
dent's program  the  Regional  Commis- 
sions. I  do  not  believe  tliat  these  com- 
missions are  at  all  incompatible  with  the 
concept  of  Special  Revenue  Sharing. 
These  commissions,  including  the  Ap- 
palachia  Regional  Commission,  were  cre- 
ated because  the  Congress  recogni7.ed 
that  special  problems  existed  in  certain 
identifiable  areas.  These  problems  were 
not  confined  to  single  States,  and  they 
were  of  such  magnitude  that  they  require 
a  multi-State  approach,  including  multi- 
State  or  regional  planning,  and  special 
or  supplemental  resources  over  and  be- 
yond those  already  available  imder  ex- 
isting Federal  and  State  programs. 

I  believe  that  those  special  problem 
areas  still  exist,  and  that  Congress,  In 
establishing  a  comprehensive  program 
for  all  of  rural  America,  must  take  par- 
ticular account  of  these  economically 
lagging  areas.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
regions  still  require  the  special  consid- 
eration that  Congress  gave  them  in  1965. 

In  fact,  the  regional  commissions  as 
they  exist  today  constitute  a  viable  form 
of  Federal  revenue  sharing.  They  utilize 
Federal  funds  to  provide  better  regional 
planning  and  to  augment  existing  pro- 
grams within  their  prescribed  areas.  De- 
cisions on  the  use  of  these  Federal  funds 
are  not  made  in  Washington.  Rather, 
these  decisions  are  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  involved,  who  are 
regional  cochairmen.  Not  only  are  these 
decisions  made  at  the  State  level,  they 
are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  built-in 
fiexibility  which  the  Congress  envisioned 
in  establishing  the  commissions.  This, 
incidentally.  Is  the  same  kind  of  flexi- 
bility to  which  President  Nixon  addressed 
himself  in  his  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment message  to  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  key  provision  of  the  regional 
commission  authorization  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss  here.  This  is  known  as 
"maintenance  of  effort."  Briefly,  it  states 
that  commission  resources  are  not  pro- 
vided to  replace  existing  State  and  Fed- 
eral programs,  but  to  augment  them. 
This  is  the  key  to  solving  regional  prob- 
lems. These  regions  have  been  singled 
out  for  special  attention.  The  regional 
commissions  were  not  created  to  solve 
those  special  problems  all  alone.  They 
were  created  to  add  to  the  regular  and 
Federal  effort  regional  planning  and  sup- 
plemental funding  capabilities.  There- 
fore, I  find  nothing  in  the  retention  of  the 
regional  commissions  which  Is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  President's  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  approach.  The  States,  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  program,  will  assume  the 
responsibility  for  all  the  major  Federal 


efforts  to  help  rural  communities.  The 
regional  commis.sions.  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past,  would  add  to  the  efforts  gen- 
erated by  the  various  States.  They  would 
p.lso  assist  those  States  which  share  simi- 
lar problems  with  other  States  in  a  given 
region  by  ft«uming  responsibility  for 
multi-State  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  the  Senate 
aciod  to  extend  the  authorization  lor  the 
Appalflchia  Regional  Commission,  as 
well  as  the  five  so-called  tiUe  V  regions. 
I  do  not  question  the  decision  to  continue 
the  Appalachia  Commission:  I  fully  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  authorized  by  the  92d 
Congress.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  continue  the 
Appalachia  program  recognizing  our 
special  responsibilities  to  that  area,  then 
I  believe  the  other  5  regional  commis- 
sions, which  have  particular  problems  of 
their  own,  deserve  no  less  attention  by 
the  Congress.  Not  only  must  we  in  the 
House  act  to  extend  the  lives  of  these 
commissions;  we  must,  at  long  last,  fund 
them  adequately  so  that  they  can  carry 
out  their  assigned  tasks  within  the  desig- 
nated areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  submit  the  text 
of  my  bill  to  extend  the  authorisation  of 
the  title  V  regional  commissions. 
A  bUl  to  extend  title  V  of  the  Public  Work* 

and   Economic  Development   Act   of   1966 

for  two  additional  years 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  509  of  the  Public  Work* 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (43 
tJ.S.C.  3188a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  there- 
of and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  commm 
and  the  following:  "and  for  the  two-flsc&I- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1973,  to  be 
available  until  expended,  not  to  exceed 
$255,000,000." 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  STUDY  OP 
NATION'S  ENERGY  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  reintroduced  my 
House  Joint  Resolution  to  establish  a 
Select  House  Committee  to  study  the 
Nation's  energy  problems.  The  text  of 
the  resolution  follows  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  joining  with  me  in  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  the  Energy  Study  Reso- 
lution are  94  of  our  colleagues. 

The  names  of  these  cosponsors  will 
appear  in  that  portion  of  today's  Rec- 
ord devoted  to  the  Introduction  of  new 
legislation.  Therefore,  I  will  not  crowd 
the  Record  at  this  point  by  including 
their  names. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
Is  not  regional  or  partisan  groups.  It  is 
a  bipartisan  expression  of  support  ex- 
tending from  Maine  to  California  and 
from  Michigan  to  Mississippi. 

This  Is  gratifying  but  not  siUT)rising 
because  almost  every  section  of  the  Na- 
tion faces  the  continued  threat  of  power 
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shortages  during  the  peak  load  periods 
which  are  coming  up  this  summer. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion warns : 

Some  areas  of  the  country  may  experience 
power  supply  shortages  this  coming  summer 
as  a  result  of  inadequate  installed  capacity 
to  meet  forecasted  summer  peak  loads. 

This  is  quoted  from  the  PPC's  Pre- 
liminaiy  Reports  on  Summer  1971  Elec- 
tric Load-Supply  Situation  which  wsis 
released  February  22. 
This  report  goes  on  to  state: 
Reports  filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission by  the  Nation's  major  electric  utility 
systems  and  pools  Indicate  that  some  areas 
of  the  country  may  exi)erienoe  tight  power 
supply  problems  during  this  coming  summer 
as  a  result  of  Inadequate  Installed  capacity 
to  meet  forecasted  summer  peak  loads. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
pected demands  on  our  Nation's  electric 
power  generating  capacity  are  going  to  be 
greater,  in  all  probability,  than  existing 
capacity  can  provide.  This  means,  ac- 
cording to  the  FPC,  if  everything  goes 
well  and  there  are  no  breakdowns,  short- 
ages of  fuel,  or  unexpected  eventuali- 
ties, then  we  may  just  squeak  by  this 
summer. 

It  also  means  that  in  all  probability 
there  are  going  to  be  blackouts,  brown- 
outs, power  cutbacks,  and  reductions 
such  as  were  experienced  this  past  win- 
ter, particularly  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area,  simply  because  everything 
did  not  go  well  and  eventualities  did 
occur. 

Just  what  is  the  outlook  for  this  sum- 
mer? Well,  on  a  region-by-region  basis, 
it  looks  something  like  this,  according  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Northeast  region: 

The  Power  supply  of  the  Northeast  Region 
appears  to  be  better  than  last  summer,  how- 
ever, conditions  are  considered  to  be  tight. 

East  central  region: 

This  region  has  less  than  desirable  reserves 
and  some  utUitles  or  pools  may  face  a  tight 
supply  situation  this  summer  if  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  the  3,748  megawatts  of  new 
capacity  scheduled  for  service  before  the  end 
of  May  Is  delayed. 

Southeast  region: 

The  reserves  of  this  area  are  less  than 
desirable  .  .  . 

West  central  region: 

This  region  has  less  than  desired  reserves, 
but  the  addition  of  867  megawatts  sched- 
uled for  June  and  July  shotild  raise  the  re- 
serve margin  to  6.551  megawatts  or  17.7  per- 
cent. A  number  of  areas  in  the  region  have 
low  reserves  and  problems  could  develop  if 
some  large  unit4  were  to  be  forced  out  of 
service. 

South  central  region: 

The  load-supply  situation  of  the  Region 
for  the  coming  summer  appears  to  be  satis- 
factory .  .  . 

West  region:  Without  quoting  from 
the  FTC  report,  the  situation  for  the 
west  region  for  the  summer  appears  to 
be  good. 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  far  more  than 
half  the  people  of  this  Nation  could  face 
the  threat  of  serious  power  shortages  this 
coming  summer. 


The  reason  fcr  all  this,  according  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  is  a  shortage 
of  adequate  generating  capacity  to  meet 
peak  demand. 

This  is  a  major  national  energy  prob- 
lem and  by  itself  it  would  be  worthy  of 
immediate  attention. 

But  this  is  just  one  of  many,  many 
problems  existing  in  the  national  energy 
picture  today.  These  problems  grow  more 
numerous  and  more  complex  with  each 
passing  season. 

There  is  the  problem  of  environmental 
integrity  and  of  pollution  as  they  relate 
to  power  production. 

There  are  the  problems  of  power  fuel 
resources  and  how  they  can  and  should 
best  be  utilized  in  the  production  of 
power  for  our  immediate  needs  today,  our 
intermediate  needs  of  tomorrow  and  our 
long-range  requirements  in  the  next  and 
following  generations. 

There  are  the  problems  of  financing 
new  power  facilities  and  the  distribution 
of  the  power  which  these  facilities  will 
produce. 

There  is  the  problem  of  financing  the 
research  required  to  enable  us  to  learn 
to  better  manage  our  power  production 
and  pollution  and  to  devise  methods  to 
reach  our  objective  of  low-cost  electricity 
and  high-quality  environment. 

There  is  the  problem  of  assuring  an 
adequate  and  dependable  long-range, 
low -cost  supply  of  power  fuels  sis  well  as 
the  means  and  methods  of  transporting 
them  to  power  production  facilities. 

There  is  the  problem  of  ownership  of 
power  fuel  resources  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  viable  and  financially 
strong  and  independent  power  fuel 
industry. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  face  these 
problems  and  either  solve  or  alleviate 
them  because  over  the  next  20  years  our 
power  demands  are  going  to  be  tre- 
mendous. 

Over  the  next  20  years  America  is  go- 
ing to  increase  its  electric  energy  appe- 
tite by  248  percent. 

To  meet  this  demand  our  electric  util- 
ity industry  must  quadruple  its  existing 
capacity  requiring  the  addition  of  nearly 
1  bilhon  kilowatts. 

These  problems  carmot  be  solved  nor 
will  these  demands  be  met  without  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  and  the 
Congress. 

That  is  why  I  propose  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  this  Select  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  energy  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  restate  and 
emphasize  two  points  I  stressed  when  this 
resolution  was  first  introduced  earlier 
this  year. 

First,  this  Is  not  a  witch  hunt.  It  would 
not  be  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  or 
study  to  seek  out  and  hold  up  for  public 
scorn  some  preconceived  villain  or  some 
fabricated  strawman.  What  we  are  after 
and  what  is  demanded  is  a  clear  picture 
of  the  condition  of  our  national  energy 
capabilities  today  and  how  they  must  be 
expanded,  reshaped  said  modernized  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 

Second,  and  this  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. It  would  be  my  Intent  to  have 
this  Committee  complete  its  work  and  re- 


port back  to  this  body  within  2  years. 
Once  that  report  was  made,  I  can  foresee 
no  reason  at  this  time  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Committee  and  would 
recommend  that  it  be  terminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  co-sponsor- 
ing this  resolution  today  represent  some- 
where between  40  and  50  million  Ameri- 
cans. They  each  recognize  the  need  for 
this  Committee  and  the  work  which  it 
would  midertake. 

The  so-called  "energy  crisis"  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  apparent  for  almost  a  year 
now  but  what  has  or  is  being  done? 

There  ha\'e  been  proposals  for  Com- 
missions. There  have  been  proposals  for 
studies.  There  have  been  demands  for 
investigations  and  there  have  been  out- 
raged calls  for  antitrust  actions. 

Many  proposals  and  suggestions  have 
been  offered  but  like  the  weather,  every- 
one complains  about  the  energy  crisis  but 
no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  do  much 
about  it. 

The  primary  reason  for  this,  I  beUeve, 
is  that  too  many  agencies  and  bodies  have 
jurisdiction  over  some  portion  of  the 
problem  but  no  one  body  has  overall 
jurisdiction.  This  is  perhaps  as  it  should 
be  for  administrative  purposes  and  I  have 
no  quarrel  to  offer  in  this  regard. 

However,  for  purposes  of  providing  an 
overall  in-depth  study  of  the  energy  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  these  able  but  dis- 
persed jurisdictions  simply  are  not  ori- 
ented, staffed,  or  constituted  to  under- 
take such  a  task. 

Thus,  the  need  for  and  task  of  a  short- 
term  select  comimittee  to  investigate  the 
Nation's  energy  resources ;  to  provide  this 
body  with  a  full,  factual  and  fair  report 
upon  which  our  various  standing  com- 
mittees could  draw  in  working  toward  a 
common  goal  for  the  future  to  insure 
and  assure  that  we  will  have  the  energy 
capacity  and  energy  resources  required 
to  meet  our  power  needs  of  tomorrow  and 
achieve  our  dual  objective  of  low-cost 
energy  and  high-quality  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  House  Resolution  155  as  it  is  being 
reintroduced  today  and  also  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  report  of  Febru- 
ary 22. 1971. 

H.  Rzs.  155 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  energy  resources  In  the 
United  States,  Including  (1)  the  availabUlty 
of  oil,  gas,  cojj,  ar.d  nuclear  energy  reserves; 
(2)  the  identification  of  the  ownership  of 
such  reserves;  (3)  the  reasons  and  possible 
solutions  for  the  delay  in  new  starts  of  fosaU 
fueled  powerplants;  (4)  the  elTect  of  pricing 
practices  by  the  owners  of  energy  recerves; 
(5)  the  effect  of  the  Import  of  low  sulfur 
fuels;  (6)  measures  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  pipelines,  railways,  barges,  and  ships 
needed  to  transport  fuel  materials;  (7)  meas- 
ures to  close  the  gap  between  the  supply  and 
demand  for  electric  energy;  and  (8)  tiie 
identification  of  the  environmental  effecta 
of  the  electricity  industry. 
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For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
^olutlon  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
(thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
kearlngs.  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
tVe  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  including  any  Com- 
moWwealth  or  possession  thereof,  whether 
tlie  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  blm,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

FPC  Releases  Staff  Analysis  or  Prelimi- 

NART    REPOBTS    ON     StJMMER     1971     ELECTStC 

L0AD-STTPP1.T  Situation 

Some  areas  of  the  country  may  experience 
power  supply  shortages  this  coming  summer 
as  a  result  of  inadequate  installed  capacity 
to  meet  forecasted  summer  peak  loads,  ac- 
cording to  an  analysis  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  staff  of  preliminary  reports  filed 
with  the  PPC  by  the  Nation's  major  electric 
utJllty  systems  and  pools. 

The  staff  analysts  Indicates  thai  the  ca- 
pacity shortage  is  due  primarily  to  delays 
in  placing  new  generating  facilities  in  service. 
To  make  up  for  the  delayed  capacity  utilities 
are  installing  large  blocks  of  gas  turbine  ca- 
pacity, which  while  well  suited  to  carry  peak 
loads  for  short  periods,  are  not  completely 
satisfactory  for  carrying  loads  for  an  ex- 
tended time,  the  staff  reported. 

The  staff  report  emphasizes  that  the  aua'.- 
ysls  is  based  on  preliminary  data.  There  will 
be  a  continuing  review  and  further  reports 
will  be  Issued  this  spring. 

In  addition,  the  staff  said,  the  Nation's 
electric  supply  is  dependent  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  an  adequate  fossil  fuel  supply. 
Utility  stocks  of  coal  are  better  than  last  fall, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  availability  of  coal 
and  oil  Tor  the  coming  summer  appears  good, 
the  analysis  shows.  However,  It  is  dependent 
on  the  rigidity,  extent,  and  timing  of  air  pol- 
lution standards,  the  staff  said. 


The  natural  gas  supply  remains  tight  and 
cannot  effectively  fill  the  gaps  in  fossil  fuel 
supply  which  may  develop  as  a  result  of  coal 
or  residual  fuel  oil  shortage,  the  staff  said. 
Any  delays  In  scheduling  nuclear  generating 
capacity  additions  or  unavailability  of  exist- 
ing nuclear  capacity  could  place  added  strain 
on  the  fossil  fuel  supply  for  utility  genera- 
tion, according  to  the  report. 

The  summer's  fuel  supply  is  contingent  on 
the  availability  of  continuing  transportation, 
and  on  the  supply  from  foreign  sources. 

The  FPC  report  covers  181  major  utility 
systems  and  pools  in  all  states  except  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  These  major  systems  and  pools 
include  about  350  Individual  utilities  and  ac- 
count for  approximately  98  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  power  production. 

The  accompanying  FPC  staff  analysis  com- 
pares estimated  1971  summer  peak  loads  with 
generating  capacity  scheduled  to  be  In  serv- 
ice as  of  May  31.  1971,  Increased  or  decreased 
by  firm  purchases  or  obligations  expected  to 
l)e  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  summer  peak. 
Any  capacity  which  becomes  available  after 
May  31  to  carry  load  dependably  In  .idvance 
of  summer  peaks  would  Increase  the  indi- 
cated reserve  margins. 

The  st.iff  analysis  reflects  only  those  Inter- 
systeni  transfers  that  are  reported  to  be  cov- 
ered by  firm  contracts.  The  st.iff  made  no  at- 
tempt to  account  for  emergency  measures 
that  might  be  resorted  to  for  'he  purpose  of 
matching  power  requirements  und  supply, 
such  as  dropping  Interruptlble  loads  and 
reduc'.ns  voltage.  Similarly,  the  report  does 
not  con.  der  any  reduction  In  dependable 
capacity  resulting  from  scheduled  malnte- 
nano?  nf  units,  or  other  factors. 

The  staff  report  points  out  that  to  provide 
a  continuity  of  supply,  all  power  systems 
must  have  available  more  generating  capac- 
ity than  their  aggregate  loads.  The  desirable 
amount  of  this  spare  capacity,  known  as 
"re'^erve,"  varies  from  system  to  system  It  Is 
niiec  ■•d  by  a  number  of  factors,  including 
sys'.i  ..  size,  the  sizes  and  types  of  generating 
units,  extent  of  Interconnections,  system  load 
characteristics,  required  maintenance,  uncer- 
tainties in  load  forecasting,  delays  In  placing 
gener  .nne  facilities  In  service,  and  other 
contintreucles.  In  some  Instances,  the  staff 
noted,  sysfms  that  appear  to  have  adequate 
reserves  n.riy  experience  difficulty  If  one  or 
more  l-u-ge  units  Is  forced  out  of  service. 
FV>r  purposes  of  this  analysis,  reserve  margins 
amounting  to  about  20  f)ercent  of  expected 
peak  load  demands  are  considered  necessary 
to  compensate  for  these  factors. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  load- 
supply  situation  for  the  summer  of  1971 : 


LOAD-SUPPLY  SITUATION  FOR  SUMMER  1971 


Net 

dependable 

capacity 

(megawatts) 

Estimated  - 
peak 
(megawatts) 

Capacity  available  for 
reserves 

Additional 
scheduled    for 
June.  July 

capacity 
service  during 
August 

Region 

Megawatts 

Percent  of 

peak 

Megawatts 

Percent  of 
peak 

NorHieait 

68,119 

57,  198 
47,727 
58.872 
36.937 
42.702 
52.788 
296.224 

10,921 
6,628 
7,107 
5,684 
6.445 
11,408 
48, 193 

19.1 
13.9 
12.1 
15.4 
15.1 
21.6 
16.3 

1.006 
177 
2.640 
867 
2.894 
1,286 
8,870 

1.8 

0.4 
4.5 
2.3 
6.8 
2.4 
3.0 

East  Central  

54  355 

Southeast         

WestCMtral     

65.979 
42  621 

South  Central  ..     . 

*o$t... 

Contiguous  United  States 

49.  147 
64.196 

344  417 

Analysis  bt   FPC  or  Preliminaet  Rkpobts 

PnxD   With    Federal   Power   Commission 

■T  Major  Electric  UTiLmES  on  StricMER 

1971  Load  Sitpplt  Sitoation 

Reports  filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 

mlBBlon  by  the  Nation's  major  electric  utility 

systems  and  pools  indicate  that  some  areas 

of  the  country  may  experience  tight  power 

supply  problems  during  this  coming  summer 

a«  a  result  of  inadequate  Installed  capacity 

to  meet  forecasted  summer  peak  loads.  The 

shortage  of  capacity  Is  due  primarily  to  de- 


lays being  exi)erlenced  In  placing  new  gen- 
erating facilities  in  service.  To  make  up  for 
the  capacity  being  delayed,  the  utilities  have 
been  and  are  continuing  to  Install  large 
blocks  of  gas  turbine  capacity.  While  this 
capacity  Is  well  suited  to  carry  peak  loads  for 
short  periods  of  time.  It  Is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory for  carrying  loads  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time.  In  addition,  the  Nation's  elec- 
tric supply  is  contingent  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  an  adequate  fossil  fuel  supply. 
Utility  stocks  of  coal   are   better  than   last 


fall.  The  outlook  for  the  availability  of  coal 
and  oil  for  the  coming  summer  appears  good 
but  Is  dependent  on  the  rigidity,  extent,  and 
timing  of  air  pollution  standards. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  analysis 
is  based  on  preliminary  data.  There  will  be 
a  continuing  review  and  further  reports  will 
be  issued  this  spring. 

Owing  to  the  delays  experienced  in  com- 
pleting some  scheduled  major  transmission 
lines.  It  Is  Imperative  that  power  systems 
operations  be  coordinated  adequately  to  as- 
sure the  delivery  of  available  supplemental 
power  when  needed. 

The  natural  gas  supply  remains  tight  and 
cannot  effectively  fill  the  gaps  In  fossil  fuel 
supply  which  may  develop  as  a  result  of  coal 
or  residual  fuel  oil  shortage.  Any  delays  in 
scheduled  nuclear  generating  capacity  addi- 
tions of  unavailability  of  existing  nuclear  ca- 
pacity could  place  added  strain  on  the  fossil 
fuel  supply  for  utility  generation. 

The  summer's  fuel  supply  Is  contingent 
on  the  availability  of  continuing  transporta- 
tion, and  on  the  supply  from  foreign  sources. 

The  report  covers  181  major  utility  systems 
and  pools  In  all  states  except  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  These  major  systems  and  pools  In- 
cltide  about  350  Individual  utilities  and  ac- 
count for  approximately  98  percent  of  the 
Nations  total  power  production. 

The  FPC  staff  analysis  compares  estimated 
1971  summer  peak  loads  with  generating  ca- 
pacity scheduled  to  be  In  service  as  of  May 
31.  1971.  increased  or  decreased  by  firm  pur- 
chases I  r  obligations  expected  to  be  In  ef- 
fect at  the  time  of  the  summer  peak.  Any 
capacity  which  becomes  available  after  May 
31  to  carry  load  dependably  in  advance  of 
.summer  peaks  would  increase  the  Indicated 
reserve  margins.  The  analysis  reflect  only 
those  intersystem  transfers  that  are  reported 
to  be  covered  by  firm  contracts.  No  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  account  for  emergency 
measures  that  might  be  restored  to  for  the 
purpose  of  matching  power  requirements  and 
supply,  such  as  dropping  Interruptlble  loads 
and  reducing  voltage.  Likewise,  no  reduc- 
tion In  dependable  capacity  has  been  con- 
sidered due  to  scheduled  maintenance  of 
unlt.s  cr  other  factors. 

In  order  to  provide  a  continuity  of  supply, 
all  power  systems  must  have  available  more 
generating  capacity  than  their  aggregate 
loads.  The  desirable  amount  of  this  spare 
capacity  known  as  "reserves,"  varies  from 
system  to  system.  It  is  affected  by  a  number 
of  factors.  Including  system  size,  the  size 
and  t;,-pes  cf  generating  units,  extent  of  In- 
terconnections, system  load  characteristics, 
required  maintenance,  uncertainties  In  load 
forecasting,  delays  In  placing  generating  fa- 
cilities In  service,  and  other  contingencies. 
In  some  instances,  systems  that  appear  to 
have  adequate  reserves  may  experience  diffi- 
culty If  one  or  more  large  units  are  forced 
cut  of  service.  For  purposes  of  these  analyses, 
reserve  margins  amounting  to  about  20  per- 
cent of  expected  peak  load  demands  are  con- 
sidered necessary  to  compensate  for  these 
f:ictors. 

The  staff  analysis  of  potential  company  or 

system  wide  problem  areas  are  summarized  on 

a  regional  basis  below.  A  map  showing  the 

regions  and  Power  Supply  Areas  is  attached. 

Northeast  region 

Megawatts 

Net  dependable  capacity 68.119 

Load    57,198 


Reserves  (19.1  percent) 10.921 

The  power  supply  situation  of  the  North- 
east Region  appears  to  be  better  than  last 
summer,  however,  conditions  are  considered 
to  be  tight.  The  capacity  for  the  summer 
includes  4,124  megawatts  of  capacity  sched- 
uled for  this  summer's  peak  period  but 
not  yet  in  service.  It  also  Includes  2,560 
megawatts  of  capacity  out  of  ser\'ice  with 
extensive   damage   which    is   also   scheduled 
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Vtrginia-CaTOlinas  pool  (PSA  18  and  21) 

ttegawatta 

Net    depenable    capacity 19,420 

Load    -   .  — 18.272 

Reserves    i6.3    percent) 1,148 

The  Virglnia-Carollnas  Pool  consists  of 
Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company,  Duke 
Power  Company,  Carolina  Power  and  Light 
oper:ut;rpeP;;:tt,';incrth7uTircan  be'pVt  Company,  i'nd^South  Carolina  ^ectric^  and 
in  service  about  two  months  after  the  pern^it  Gaa  Company.  The  p«5l  has  only  1  148  mega- 
is  Issued  a  soeed-uD  in  *he  licensing  process  watts  of  reserves  or  6.3  percent  of  peak  de- 
^^^L.  the  capacity  fitUon     -- -  new  .  B.  --- ^f  ^hT 

^"th  about  the  same  capacity  as  that  avail-  Consolidated    Edison    has    completed    ar-      j^^^^-^ff -->■  l^^iuaT totr^'/centTf 

able  last  winter,  but  some  of  this  capacity      rangements  with   Canadian  ^sources  In  0_n-      ^^l^^^}}^ Z.^Vr^<.1TThis  area  could  ex- 


back  in  service  before  the  peak  period.  Each 
of  the  three  groups  of  utilities  comprising 
the  region  will  be  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Neu-   England   pool    (PSA  1   and  2) 

Megawatts 

Net  dependable  capacity 12,  7H 

Load-     ^O.^Sa 

Reserves  (24  percent) 3.  468 

The  New  England  Pool  jjeaks  in  the  win- 
ter, and  summer  loads  are  slightly  less  than 
those  experienced  during  the  preceding  win- 
ter. The  pool  will  enter  the  summer  period 


During  January  and  February  the  company 
had  3.000  megawatts  or  more  of  capacity 
unavailable  for  service  almost  daily  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Ravenswood  unit,  and  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  company  will 
continue  to  be  plagued  with  forced  outages 
this  summer.  The  company's  873-megawatt 
Indian  Point  unit  No.  2  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  service  in  1969.  It  is  now  about  ready 
for    service    and    is    only    awaiting   an   AEC 


must  be  taken  out  of  service  for  mainte- 
nance. During  the  past  winter  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  pool  to  have  2.000  mega- 
watts out  cf  service  beoiuse  of  forced  out- 
ages of  equipment.  On  eight  occasions  dur- 
ing January  and  February  1971,  It  was  nec- 
essary to  institute  load  curtailment  meas- 
ures because  capacity  was  limited,  however, 
the  load  curtailment  on  one  occasion  was 
cilled  primarily  to  assist  a  neighboring  pool. 
A  new  400-megawatt  Montville  unit  No.  6  at 
Montville,  Connecticut,  scheduled  for  serv- 
ice in  June  1971.  will  Improve  the  power 
supply  situation  above  that  shown.  It  Is 
probable  that  this  pool  may  face  very  tight 
capacity  situations  this  summer  when  loads 
approach  or  exceed  the  estimated  peak  and 
If  large  amounts  of  capacity  are  forced  out 
of  service. 

New  York  power  pool   {PSA  3  and  4) 

Megawatts 

Net  depend.! ble  capacity 22,754 

Load  - 18,800 

Reserves  (21  percent)-.. —     3,954 

On  the  basis  of  capa.city  and  load  data, 
the  New  York  Pool  appears  to  have  satis- 
factory reserve  generating  capacity.  How- 
ever, conditions  are  not  as  satisfactory  as 
indicated.  The  problem  area  of  the  pool  is 
the  Consolidated  Edison's  system  around 
New  York  City.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
pool  will  be  required  to  reduce  voltage  and 
possibly  use  other  load  curtailment  proce- 
dures at  times  during  the  summer.  The  main 
ctuse  of  Consolidated  Edison's  condition  is 
due  to  the  company's  inability  to  locate  and 
place  in  service  large  generating  units  in  or 
adjacent  to  its  service  area  because  of  envi- 
ronmental controversies.  The  load-supply 
situation  of  the  Consolidated  Edison's  sys- 
tem Is  as  follows: 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  (PSA  4) 

Megawatts 

Net  dependable  capacity 10,  119 

Load 8,  125 


tarlo  and  Quebec  under  which  they  believe 
they  can  receive  300  megawatts  of  power 
until  the  end  of  the  summer  peak  period,  but 
this  anticipated  importation  Is  not  reflected 
in  the  dependable  capacity  shown  above. 

Pennsylvania  -  New  Jersey  -  Maryland 

interconnection  ( PSA  5  and  6)  :    Megawatts 

Net  dependable  capacity 31,499 

Load 27.285 


Reserves  |154  percent) 4,214 

The  PJM  Interconnection  should  be  In  a 
slightly  better  position  than  it  was  last  sum- 
mer, provided  the  new  558-megawatt  Mor- 
gantown  unit  No  2,  near  Washington.  D.C., 
and  the  8i0-megawatt  Conemaugh  unit  No. 
2.  near  Johnstown,  Pernsylvania.  are  placed 
In  service  as  scheduled  and  are  fully  depend- 
able. The  820-megawatt  Keystone  unit  No.  1, 
near  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  556- 
megawatt  Morgantown  unit  No.  1  and  the 
184-megawatt  Dickerson  unit  No.  2,  both  in 
the  environs  of  Washington,  D.C.,  are  cur- 
rently out  of  service  for  extensive  repairs.  All, 
however,  are  expected  to  be  returned  to  serv- 
ice before  the  coining  summer  peak.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  PJM  Interconnection  may  be 
facing  a  difficult  power-supply  situation  for 
the  summer  1971.  especially  if  some  of  the 
new  large  un:ts  are  delayed  or  If  a  large 
amount  of  forced  outages  are  experienced. 

East  central  region 

Megawatts 

Net  dependable  capacity 54.355 

Load    47,727 


Reserves  (24.6  percent) 1,094 

The  reserves  of  1.994  megawatts  or  24.5 
percent  appear  satisfactory.  This  capacity, 
however.  Includes  597  megawatts  of  new  gas 
turbine  capacity,  all  of  which  may  not  be 
available  before  the  summer  peak.  The  1,000- 
megawatt  Ravenswood  unit  Is  currently  out 
of  service  because  of  a  damaged  generator. 
It  is  now  being  repaired,  and  is  scheduled  to 
be  in  service  by  mid-May.  However,  the  labor 
contract  covering  the  repair  crews  expires  on 
March  10  and  there  Is  a  jjossibillty  that  a 
strike  may  ensue.  Should  this  happen,  the 
Ravenswood  report  could  be  delayed  beyond 
the  peak  load  period. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
encountered  with  this  large  unit,  the  large 
amount  of  gas  turbine  capacity  under  con- 
struction, and  the  large  amount  of  over -aged 
capacity  still  in  operation  on  the  Company's 
system,  the  load-supply  situation  for  this 
summer  on  the  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany's system  is  expected  to  be  one  of  con- 
tinuing difficulty. 

CXVII 444— Part  6 


Reserves    (13.9   percent) 6,628 

This  region  has  less  than  desirable  reserves 
and  some  utilities  or  pools  may  face  a  tight 
supply  situation  this  summer  if  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  the  3,748  megawatts  of 
new  capacity  scheduled  for  service  before 
the  end  of  May  is  delayed.  An  additional 
180  megawatts  of  capacity  Is  scheduled  for 
June  which  will  add  to  the  available  capac- 
ity. There  are  only  four  large  utilities  in  the 
area  with  less  than  ten  percent  reserves, 
but  the  indicated  reserves  of  six  utilities 
could  vanish  If  capacity  schedtiled  for  service 
before  the  summer  peak  Is  delayed  until 
after  the   peak  period. 

Southeast  region 

Megawatts 

Net  dependable  capacity 65,979 

Load    ._.. 58,872 


the  pool's  peak  demand.  This  area  could  ex- 
perience problems  this  summer  if  the  Robin- 
son unit  is  not  fully  dependable  cr  if  one  or 
two  large  units  are  forced  out  of  service.  The 
pool  has  an  additional  1,416  megawatts  of 
capacity  scheduled  for  service  in  June.  Jvily 
and  August.  This  new  capacity  if  fully  de- 
pendable before  the  summer  peak  would 
raise  the  reserve  margin  to  14.0  f>ercent. 

With  regard  to  individual  members  of  the 
pool,  the  Virginia  Electric  Power  Company, 
considering  Its  firm  commitments  only,  has 
no  reserves  for  the  summer  period.  The  com- 
pany has,  however.  141  megawatts  of  gas  tur- 
bine capacity  scheduled  for  June,  which 
would  bring  reserve  margins  to  about  one 
percent.  Duke  Power  Company's  reserve  mar- 
gin Is  4.6  percent,  but  it  has  53  megawatts 
scheduled  for  July  and  922  megawatts  sched- 
uled fcr  August  which  would  bring  its  re- 
serve margin  to  about  20  percent.  Both 
companies  can  call  on  the  pools  limited 
reserves  as  required. 

Florida  pool  {PSA  24 \ 

Megawatts 

Net  dependable  capacity 12,274 

Load    l»-867 

Reserves  ( 12.9  percent) 1.407 

The  pool  reserve  of  12.9  percent  is  less 
than  desirable,  but  the  new  725-megawatt 
Turkey  Point  nuclear  unit  No.  3  near  Miami. 
Florida.  Is  scheduled  for  service  in  June.  The 
Installation  of  this  unit  will  raise  the  re- 
serve margin  to  19.6  percent.  The  Florida 
Power  Corporation's  reserve  is  only  5.1  per- 
cent. The  Florida  Power  &  Light  Company's 
reserve  is  3.5  percent.  This  margin  will  be 
improved  considerably  if  the  company's  Tur- 
key Point  nuclear  unit  becomes  avaUable 
before  the  summer  peak. 

West  central  region 

Megawatts 

Net   dependable    capacity 42.621 

Load    36.937 


Reserves    (12.1    percent) 7.197 

The  reserves  of  this  area  are  less  than 
desirable  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  3,729  megawatts  of  new  capacity  is 
scheduled  for  service  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year.  This  new  capacity  is 
equal  to  about  6.3  percent  of  the  estimated 
peak  load  and  over  half  of  the  Indicated 
reserves.  An  additional  2,640  megawatts  of 
capacity  is  scheduled  for  service  In  June, 
July,  and  August  and  will  improve  the 
reserve  capacity  situation  to  the  extent  that 
it  becomes  available  before  the  summer  peak. 


Reserves  (15.4  percent) 5,684 

This  region  has  less  than  desired  reserves, 
but  the  addition  of  867  megawatts  scheduled 
for  June  and  July  should  raise  the  reserve 
margin  to  6.551  megawatts  or  17.7  percent. 
A  number  of  areas  in  the  region  have  low 
reserves  and  problems  could  develop  If  some 
large  units  were  to  be  forced  out  of  service. 

These  areas  are:  (1)  Eastern  Wisconsin 
(PSA-13)  with  reserves  of  612  megawatts  or 
12.9  percent;  (2)  Western  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota (PSA-16)  with  reserves  of  636  mega- 
watts or  13.8  percent;  (3)  Iowa  (PSA-17) 
with  reserves  of  277  megawatts  or  9.6  percent: 
and  (4)  Nebraska  (PSA-28)  with  reserves  of 
266  megawatts  or  12.9  percent. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company  has  1.935 
megawatts  of  reserves  or  17.4  percent,  but 
these  reserves  are  based  on  the  availability 
of  the  new  809-megaw8tt  Dresden  nuclear 
unit  No.  3  which  Is  scheduled  for  May  and 
200  additional  megawatts  from  Dresden  nu- 
clear unit  No.  2  which  went  in  ser^-ice  on  a 
limited  basis  last  August.  A  delay  in  the 
availability  of  Dresden  nuclear  unit  No.  3 
would  cause  problems.  The  new  809-mega- 
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watt  Quad  City  nuclear  unit  No.  1.  near  Cor-  The    Pacific    Northwest    with    reserves    of 

dova,  Illinois,  scheduled  for  July  would  Im-  1.559  megawatts,  equal  to  11.4  percent  of  the 

prove   the   jxiwer   supply   situation   of    both  peak  demand,  has  the  lowest  reserves  of  any 

OcHnraon wealth  Edison  and  the  Iowa  Inter-  ?rea    In    the    West    Region.    These    reserves 

connection  If  It  becomes  available  before  the  should  be  ample  since  the  region  has  1.546 

summer  peak.  megawatts  of  Interruptlble  loads  which  can 

South  central  region  be  dropped  when  capacity  Is  not  available. 

Meaawatts  '^^^  region  has  907  megawatts  of  Idle  gen- 

Net  dependable  capacity. 49, 147  "*""^Kf^P*"'i^^H"',  '^^  ^-^'^  ^^^^^  ""^l^^ 

T~~fii    *^                  f^       '                              '      „  could   be  used   during  periods  when  other 

•  (generating  equipment  Is  removed  for  main- 
Reserve  (15.1  percent) 6.445  Penance  or  repair. 

The  800-megawatt  Hanford  dual  purpose 

The  reserves  In  the  South  Central  Region  nuclear  plant  was  shutdown  during  the  lat- 
Include  2,894  megawatts  of  new  capacity  ter  part  of  January.  The  loss  of  the  electric 
which  Is  scheduled  for  service  In  the  first  power  from  this  plant  should  not  be  critical 
five  months  of  the  year.  Mx  additional  1.056  this  summer  becatise  water  conditions  In  the 
megawatts  oi  new  capacity  Is  scheduled  for  Pacific  Northwest  are  good  and  because  sum- 
service  during  June,  July  and  August.  This  tner  is  the  low  load  period  for  the  area.  The 
capacity  would  Increase  the  available  reserves  loss  of  Hanford  will  be  critical  during  the 
to  17.6  percent  of  peak  load  If  brought  Into  winter  seasons, 
service  before  the  summer  peak.  ^he  750-klIovolt  D.  C.  Pacific  Northwest- 

Of  the  Individual  systems  within  the  pool,  southwest  Intertle  was  lost  during  the  Los 

nine  systems  will  have  less  than  15  percent  Angeles  earthquake  of  February  9th.  The  dc 

reserves  at  the  summer  peak.  However,  one  Terminal  and  Converter  {which  converts  dl- 

of  these  systems  will  have  reserves  of  only  r^ct  ^q  alternating  current)   Station  at  Syl- 

10.7  percent.  jjj^p  suffered  extensive  damage  and  may  be 

The  load-supply  situation  of  the   Region  out  of  service  some  six  to  twelve  months  or 

for  the  coming  summer  appears  to  be  satis-  longer.    A    second    substation    In    the    same 

factory    with    no    significant    problems    ap-  area,   which   Is  the   receiving  point   for  212 

parent    at    this    time.    The    situation    can  ^^   qj  hydro   power   was   heavily   damaged 

change  however.  If  delays  are  encountered  ^^^  ^m  ^ave  to  be  rebuilt.  The  utility  Is  by- 

n  the  completion  of  new  capacity  construe-  ^         ^^^     sub-station     with     temporary 

tlon    programs.    If   such   unforeseen    delays  1            ,    ,              ,                                     f        ^ 

should  develop,  at  least  six   systems  could  transmission  service 

face  the  summer  peaking  season  without  re-  ^e  t^°  ^00  kV  alternating  current  lines 

serves.    No   nuclear   units   are   among   those  ^^^  expected  to  provide  reasonable  adequate 

scheduled  for  completion  In  the  region  prior  transfer  capacity,   north   and   south,   fir   at 

to  summer  1971.                                  '  least  the  Immediate  future.  Studies  are  being 

West  region  made  of  alternative  transmission  capability 

Megawatts  to  meet  peak  power  transfer  requirements 

Net  dependenable  capacity 64,196  o'"  t*^«  ^""^S  term  while  the  dc  terminal 

jjosifX      __         ,__       _               62,788  facilities  are  being  repaired. 

'  The  following  table  summarizes  the  load- 

Reeerves    (21.6    percent) 11,408  supply  situation  for  the  simimer  of  1971: 

LOAD-SUPPLY  SITUATION  FOR  SUMMER  1971 


Net 

dependable 

capacity 

(megawatts) 

Capacity  available  for 
reserves 

Additional 
scheduled    lor 
June,  July 

capacity 
.ervice 
August 

luring 

Region 

peak 
(megawatts) 

Megawatts 

Percent  of 
peak 

Megawatts 

Percent  ol 
peak 

NorthMst 

East  Central 

68,119 
54,  355 

57. 198 
47.  727 
58,872 
36, 937 
42,  702 
52,  788 
296, 224 

10,921 
6,628 
7.107 
5.684 
6.445 
11,408 
48, 193 

19.1 
13.9 
12.1 
15.4 
15.1 
21.6 
16.3 

1,006 
177 
2.640 
867 
2,894 
1.285 
8.870 

1.8 

0.4 

Southeast        

65.979 

4.5 

West  Central 

.   ..              42,621 

2.3 

South  Central 

Wert 

Contiguous  United  States 

49.147 

64.196 

344,417 

6.8 

2.4 
3.0 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mtjrphy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  March  16.  the  House  con- 
sidered the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
4690  which  included  a  10-percent  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  I  understood 
there  would  be  no  legislative  business  on 
Tuesday  and  was  unavoidably  detained 
in  Chicago  when  an  emergency  callup  of 
the  bill  was  requested  and  granted. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  rec- 
ord show  that  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


CAREER  INCENTIVES  FOR  ARMED 
FORCES  OFFICERS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reintroduced  two  bills  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  recruitment  and  retention 


of  professionally  trained  specialists  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

My  first  bill— HJl.  6374— provides  for 
the  extension  to  judge  advocates  and  le- 
gal specialists  of  pay  incentives  now 
available  to  doctors,  dentists,  and  vet- 
erinarians in  the  Armed  Forces.  Hope- 
fully, these  incentives  would  make  serv- 
ice careers  more  attractive  to  legal  spe- 
cialists who  are  presently  hesitant  to  ex- 
tend their  service  terms  because  of  the 
huge  discrepancy  in  pay  between  civilian 
law  practice  and  military  legal  careers. 

When  this  bill  was  first  introduced  in 
1969,  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
ported a  shortage  of  737  lawyers.  Today, 
that  figure  is  a  startling  842  and  the 
services  report  they  are  far  below  the 
manpower  they  consider  adequate  to 
staff  the  large  number  of  JAG  posts  with 
experienced  and  knowledgeable  special- 
ists. 

Draft  pressures  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  attracting  lawyers  to  the  services, 
but  the  sizable  financial  disadvantages 


of  military  legal  careers  has  produced 
a  disabling  turnover  rate  in  the  JAG  de- 
partment. Pay  incentives  would  be  at 
least  a  partial  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  incentive  pay  would  provide  for 
$50  per  month  for  grades  O-l  through 
0-3,  $150  for  grades  0-4  and  0-5,  and 
$200  per  month  for  0-6  and  above.  The 
continuation  pay  would  be  paid  to  those 
j  udge  advocates  who  extend  their  service 
on  active  duty  for  at  least  3  years  but 
not  more  than  6  years,  at  the  rate  of  2 
months'  pay  for  each  additional  year  he 
agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty.  The 
bonus  is  payable  upon  the  completion  of 
4  years'  active  duty. 

My  other  career  incentive  bill — H.R. 
6373 — would  provide  service  credit  for 
time  in  school  for  professionals  who  are 
ophthoraologists,  pharmacists,  engineers, 
and  lawyers.  This  bill  would  credit  serv- 
icemen with  up  to  3  years  of  active  com- 
missioned status  if  he  is  enrolled  in  a 
program  of  professional  study  that  re- 
quires more  than  4  years  of  college.  For 
example,  a  captain  who  is  an  engineer 
with  4  years  of  service  time  would  get 
the  pay  of  a  captain  with  6  years  of 
service  time. 

We  must  act  promptly  and  definitely 
to  make  service  careers  more  attractive 
to  professionals  and  to  encourage  serv- 
icemen to  pursue  professional  courses  of 
study  while  they  are  in  service.  My  bills 
are  a  step  in  this  direction. 


CRI-nCAL  DAYS  FOR  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  crit- 
ical days  for  the  State  of  Israel:  not  as 
dramatic  perhaps  as  the  6-day  war  but 
more  important  for  the  future  of  that 
nation.  As  Abba  Eban,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Israel,  visits  the  United  States  this 
week  and  Israel  considers  the  question 
of  whether  it  should  agree  to  a  return 
to  her  old  Insecure  borders,  I  believe  it 
is  appropriate  to  state  my  views  about 
this  important  is^ue. 

The  question  of  Israel's  borders  must 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  recent 
history,  and  I  think  history  is  clear  on  one 
point:  from  its  origins  through  the  1948 
United  Nations  partition  to  the  present 
day.  Israel  has  sought  only  one  thing— 
to  live  at  peace  with  its  neighbors  and  to 
get  on  with  Its  work  of  creating  a  vibrant 
and  progressive  society.  Its  military  ac- 
tions have  been  a  reluctant  and  expen- 
sive reaction  to  Arab  aggression  and  ter- 
rorism for  the  Arab  nations  have  never 
wavered  from  the  announced  goal  of  the 
destruction  of  Israel.  The  history  of  the 
Middle  East  since  1948  demonstrates  that 
if  it  is  to  survive  Israel  cannot  rely  on  the 
United  Nations  or  on  grent  power  guran- 
tees.  It  must  rely  on  its  own  power.  These 
are  the  facts  of  history. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  fate  of  Is- 
rael is  in  .jeopardy  I  am  fearful  of  the 
cavalier  attitude  being  taken  by  our  State 
Department  toward  the  Jarring  negotia- 
uions.  Our  State  Department  is  exerting 
pressure  on  Israel  to  force  it  to  sacrifice 
its  minimum  requirements  for  secure 
borders  In  exchange  for  fiimsy  interna- 
tional guarantees.  I  call  this  a  cavalier 
attitude. 
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Indeed  it  is  worse— it  Is  hypocritical 
and  desperately  dangerous.  How  different 
it  is  from  our  posture  in  Southeast  Asia. 
There,  in  a  area  where  we  have  no  busi- 
ness and  where  U.S.  security  is  in  no 
way  at  stake,  we  are  investing  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  Uves  and  billions 
of  dollars  and  are  taking  a  tough  uncom- 
promising negotiating  stance.  In  the 
Middle  East,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ex- 
pect Israel  to  jeopardize  its  very  exist- 
ence. There  are  some  who  suspect  that 
oil  interests  which  formerly  dominated 
the  State  Department  are  ascending 
again  in  the  formulation  of  Middle  East 

policy. 

It  is  noteworthy   that   many   of   the 
nations  which  now  call  upon  Israel  to 
abandon  Jerusalem,  Sharm  el  Sheikh, 
?  Ga2a  and  the  Golan  Heights  are  nations 

[  which  themselves  have  relatively  recently 

obtained  secure  borders.  The  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  does  not  consider 
returning  portions  of  Finland,  Japan, 
East  Prussia,  Poltind,  and  Rumania.  And 
we  should  not  forget  that  our  South- 
western border  is  the  result  of  a  war 
with  Mexico  whose  causes  were  by  no 
means  altruistic  on  our  part. 

I  do  not  wish  to  oversimplify  the 
Middle  Eastern  situation.  But  let  us  not 
be  deluded  by  its  complexities  Into  for- 
getting the  simple  fact  that  Israel  is  now 
engaged  in  a  diplomatic  struggle  for  its 
survival.  The  United  States  should  sup- 
port, not  thwart,  Israel's  efforts  to  as- 
sure a  secure  future.  I  want  the  people 
and  Government  of  Israel  to  know  that 
not  all  Americans  agree  with  our  State 
Department  when  It  presses  for  a  return 
to  the  past.  The  past  Is  the  past  and  the 
perils  that  it  held  should  not  be  revived. 
The  future  must  be  negotiated,  and  it 
must  be  negotiated  by  Israel  with  the 
objectives  of  permsuient  peace  and 
security. 

THE     ADMINISTRATION     CUTS     IN 
HEALTH  CARE  MUST  BE  STOPPED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  days  we  have  been  advised  that  the 
administration  has  cut  the  budget  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  regional  medi- 
cal program  so  that  a  number  of  very 
worthwhile  programs  which  were  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  come  to  an  end. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing hospitals  in  this  country  fur- 
nishing great  service  to  the  community. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  two  of  the  programs 
which  are  being  terminated  as  a  result 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  cutbacks. 
One  is  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  Mobile 
Coronary  Care  Unit  and  the  second 
which  will  be  dropped  is  the  asthma  de- 
tection program  which  is  primarily  for 
poor  youngsters  in  the  community. 
These  two  programs  cost  very  modest 
sums.  The  coronary  care  imit  has  been 
funded  at  the  rate  of  $62,262  a  year  since 
its  establishment,  and  it  will  now  be  re- 
quired to  terminate  July  1,  1971,  for  lack 
of  funding.  The  asthma  detection  pro- 
gram costs  $59,962  a  year  and  it,  too,  will 


come  to  an  end  unless  the  Federal  fund- 
ing is  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  enor- 
mous sums  being  spent  by  our  country 
for  destructive  purposes  we  cannot  in 
good  conscience  terminate  these  two  life- 
saving  programs  which  are  so  modest  in 
cost.  These  reductions  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration in  health  programs  are  not 
limited  to  the  city  of  New  York.  That  ad- 
ministration is  wielding  a  butcher  knife 
on  health  programs  and  I  hope  we  here 
in  the  Congress  will  be  successful  in  re- 
sisting the  Nixon  administration's  cuts 
and  compelling  the  necessary  funding  of 
these  vital  programs. 

I  have  asked  Sister  Margaret  Sweeney, 
director  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  of  New  York,  to  prepare 
a  statement  on  the  two  programs  in  de- 
tail so  as  to  better  acquaint  our  col- 
leagues with  the  good  works  of  that  hos- 
pital. The  statement  with  additional 
matters  is  appended: 

Statement  bt  Margaret  Swixney 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 
ol  New  Tork  protests  that  this  Administra- 
tion has  cut  the  budget  of  the  New  YorU 
Metropolitan  Regional  Medical  Program  and 
thereby  has  put  a  halt  to  federal  financing 
for  two  highly  successful  programs  run  by 
the  hospital.  The  Regional  Medical  Programs 
are  funded  through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  whose  budget 
has  been  seriously  reduced. 

One  victim  of  the  cut  la  the  hospital's 
MobUe  Coronary  Care  Unit,  the  first  of  Its 
kind  in  the  United  States  and  the  model  for 
other  such  heart  teams  now  used  across  the 
country.  Dr.  William  Grace,  Director  of  the 
hospital's  Department  of  Medicine,  says  that 
since  his  project  began  three  years  ago  they 
have  noted  a  reduction  of  the  mortality  rate 
for  heart  attack  victims  from  20%,  the  City's 
overall  average,  down  to  6%,  with  no  deaths 
on  the  coronary  ambulance.  The  Coronary 
Care  Unit  had  been  funded  at  the  rate  of 
$62,262  a  year  since  It  was  established. 

The  coronary  program,  which  Is  due  to  ter- 
minate July  1,  1971  is  popularly  said  to  make 
Greenwich  Village  and  Chelsea  the  safest 
places  In  the  United  States  to  suffer  a  heart 
attack. 

The  second  project  to  be  dropped  1b  the 
Asthma  Detection  Program  for  poor  young- 
sters in  the  community. 

Dr.  Vincent  Fontana,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pe<lIatrlC8.  says  the  Asthma  De- 
tection Program,  which  costs  fSQ.Oea  a  year, 
has  made  unusual  progress  since  its  Incep- 
tion in  October  1968. 

This  is  a  Joint  project  of  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  with  St.  Mary's  Hospital  In  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant   section    of   Brookyln. 

Asthma  teams  seek  out  youngsters  for  treat- 
ment in  deprived  areas  and  give  them  com- 
plete physical  examinations  as  well.  The 
majority  of  these  children  never  see  a 
physician  except  In  a  crisis.  Not  only  have  un- 
detected asthma  cases  been  discovered  but 
many  other  diseeises  as  well  which  have  been 
followed  up  and  treated. 

Dr.  Pontana  declared: 

"The  erratic  approach  in  the  provision  of 
medical  care  to  the  indigent  does  not  recog- 
nize the  fears  and  feelings  of  the  people 
served  by  the  programs. 

"The  hard,  cold,  impersonal  approach  to 
these  people  with  the  turning  of  programs  on 
and  off,  dictated  by  an  uncertain  budgetary 
picture  and  changing  priorities  only  causes 
further  deterioration  of  already  fragmented 
hesJth  programs  and  unrest  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  ghetto." 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  came  to  Greenwich 
Village  In  1849  to  care  for  the  sick  and  In- 
digent people  here.  This  has  been  our  mission 
for  all  of  these  years.  How  can  we  continue  to 
fulfill  this  mission  if  programs  as  Important 


as  the  M.C.C.U.  and  the  Asthma  Program  are 
cut  entirely  with  so  little  advance  notice?" 

In  the  case  of  the  coronary  program.  It 
has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to  educate 
the  public  to  become  aware  of  the  signs  of 
heart  attack  and  to  act  promptly  to  obtain 
prompt  medical  care. 

The  Asthma  Program  is  really  just  be- 
coming accepted  by  the  people  It  is  meant  for 
and  mutual  trust  has  developed,  she  noted. 


St.  Vincent's  Hospttal  and  Medical 
Center  of  New  York 
fact  sheet 
MobUe  coronary  care  unit: 

Total  Calls — 

October  15.  1968.  through  December  31. 

1970    1.203 

Dead  on  arrivals 109 

Died  at  scene  after  arrival t 

Arrived  tUve 966 

None  died  en  route. 

Discharge  from  emergency  room  not 

requiring    hospitalization 376 

Hospitalized: 

Coronary  care  unit 256 

Intensive  care  unit 132 

Other  hospital  beds 192 

11  definite  cases  where  ventricular  flbrlla- 
tlon  was  done  on  patients  on  the  scene  of 
their  attack  definitely  saved  their  Uvee. 

Statement    by    De.    Vincent    J.    Pontana, 

DiRBCToa  Pediatwcs  St.  Vincent's  Hospitai. 

AND  Medical  Center 

The  Metropolitan  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram for  the  a«cal  year  1971  has  been  re- 
duced by  $500,000  because  of  a  severe  budget 
squeeze  in  Washington.  Reduced  funding 
has  resulted  In  terminating  our  contract  for 
the  Pediatric  Asthma  Program  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospitai  and  Medical  Center  of  New 
York  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital  In  Brooklyn's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section.  We  were  no- 
tified on  March  3  of  a  March  31st  termina- 
tion date  after  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Regional  Medical  Program  stating: 

"We  unfortunately  extend  ourselves  to  the 
people  with  a  program  which  is  oftentimes 
short-lived.  This  is  now  again  happening.  Its 
effects  on  the  community  as  well  as  on  the 
Regional  Medical  Program  can  only  be  moat 
harmful. 

"Our  commitments  to  the  community  and 
to  those  who  are  actually  involved  in  the 
program  necessitate  that  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram be  continued  through  July  1,  1971." 

We  have  attempted  in  our  program  at  St. 
Vincent's  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital  to  bring 
to  the  children  of  the  slum  and  ghetto  areas 
the  benefits  of  modern  medicine  related  to 
bronchial  asthma  and  other  chronic  lung 
diseases.  ChUdren  have  been  examined  in 
the  community  schools,  in  day-care  centers, 
and  In  neighborhood  parks  in  an  attempt  to 
uncover  previously  undetected  lung  prob- 
lems in  children.  Medical  histories  were  ob- 
tained, complete  physical  examinations  done, 
lung  function  breathing  tests  performed,  and 
testing  for  tuberculosU  completed  the  evalu- 
ation. 

Teaching  programs  for  the  parents,  teacb- 
ers.  school  nurses,  and  doctors  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  chUd  with  asthma  was  an- 
other means  utilized  to  improve  the  health 
needs  of  these  children  from  low  Income  fam- 
ilies— only  half  of  whom  see  any  doctor  dur- 
ing the  span  of  one  year. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  to  blame  for  this 
poor  planning  that  Is  resulting  In  the  denial 
of  better  health  care  to  the  children  In  the 
ghetto  areas. 

The  Federal  government's  interest  in 
health  Is  obvious  but  what  can  be  seriously 
questioned  Is  whether  they  properly  rec- 
ognize the  realistic  needs  of  the  poor  ne- 
glected Kick  of  the  community. 

There  are  doaens  of  programs  on  a  national 
level  that  have  been  established  to  promote 
better  health  for  the  people  of  our  nation. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  record  Indicates  that 
they  are  fragmented,  disorganized,  and  short- 
lived. This  erratic  approach  In  the  provisions 
of  medical  care  to  the  indigent  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  fears  and  feelings  of  the  people 
for  which  the  programs  are  for.  The  hard, 
cold.  Impersot^al  approach  to  these  people 
with  the  turning  of  programs  on  and  off 
dictated  by  a  hodgepodge  budgetary  picture 
and  changing  priorities  only  causes  further 
deterioration  of  already  fragmented  health 
programs  In  the  community  and  unrest 
among  the  peoples  of  the  ghetto  areas. 
Splintered  health  services  that  last  for  short 
periods  of  time  and  are  not  ongoing  on  a 
continuous  basis  can  only  discourage  peo- 
ple's confidence  In  our  health  programa  and 
encourage  the  continuance  of  the  health  care 
crisis  that  our  nation  and  city  Is  faced  with 
at  the  present  time.  We  cannot  deny  these 
children  the  basic  right  to  health  because  of 
budgetary  changes  and  changing  priorities 
dictated  by  political  pressures  and  not  com- 
munity health  needs. 


FEDERAL        GOVERNMENT        MUST 
TAKE     ACTIVE     ROLE     IN     PRO- 
MOTING THE  USE  OP  RECYCLED 
PAPER  m  EVERY  DAY  BUSINESS 
(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remraks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  recycling  is  a 
national  environment  issue  that  is  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  all  Americans. 

In  mj-  study  of  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  to  keep  its  own  house  in 
order.  I  have  been  dismayed  to  learn 
that  only  a  very  limited  effort  is  being 
given  to  the  purchase  of  recycled  prod- 
ucts by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
I  am  today  offering  a  bill  to  require 
maximum  use  of  recycled  paper  for  all 
General  Services  purchases.  Mj-  recy- 
cling bill  directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
proscribe  regulations  for  the  purchase  of 
paper  to  provide  for  the  maximum  use  of 
recycled  material  consistent  with  the  use 
of  the  paper. 

Because  the  problem  usually  falls  into 
the  area  of  definition  of  recycled  mate- 
rial, I  have  worked  out  a  definition 
which  is  supported  by  those  who  produce 
recycled  materials.  The  definition  re- 
quires the  percentage  of  paper  to  be 
computed  from  that  paper  which  has 
been  previously  manufactured,  served 
its  purpose,  and  been  scrapped  or  dis- 
carded. The  language  can  be  found  in 
the  text  of  the  bill  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks. 

My  colleagues  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  flexibility  that  is  often 
found  between  the  intent  of  legislation 
or  administraUve  flat  and  its  implemen- 
tation. This  bill  assumes  that  no  official 
will  be  able  to  misconstrue  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  to  move  effectively  in  the 
area  of  recycling. 

The  Federal  Government  should  boost 
the  use  of  recycled  paper  in  its  everj'- 
day  business  to  help  improve  the  en- 
vironment. 

Recycled  paper  can  be  used  for  al- 
most any  purpose,  but  the  Federal  speci- 
fications require  almost  totally  virgin 
material  in  the  paper  it  buys. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
buys  more  than  400,000  tons  of  paper 
each  year  at  a  cost  of  $140  million.  This 


would  be  a  tremendous  market  for  the 
recixling  industrj-  which  could  produce 
an  economical  product  that  would  also 
use  up  the  growing  supply  of  waste  paper. 
The  major  complaint  of  the  recycling 
industry  is  that  there  is  no  market  for 
their  product-  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  largest  single  user  is  the  big- 
gest offender. 

I  feel  that  as  legislators  we  must  set 
the  example,  not  follow  it.  The  Gov- 
ernment by  changing  its  purchasing  pol- 
icies can  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
recycled  materials  both  economically  and 
ecologically. 

The  President's  message  on  the  en- 
vironment sent  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  stated  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  is  reviewing  the  Govern- 
ment's purchasing  policies.  I  applaud 
these  efforts.  Martin  Skala  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  on  February  13. 
1971.  reported  that  the  new  specifications 
will  contain  a  minimum  of  from  3  to  50 
percent  reclaimed  fibers. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  effort  cur- 
rently underway  needs  to  be  shored  up 
by  legislation  to  assure  that  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  are  realized.  The 
economic  changes  caused  by  an  emphasis 
on  recycled  use  are  boimd  to  have  their 
economic  effect.  Virgin  products  liave 
been  sold  for  years  on  the  premise  that 
the  paper  using  virgin  timber  was  of  su- 
perior quality.  However,  present  indus- 
tr>'  capability  has  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce products  of  equal  quality  from  re- 
cycled materials. 

To  demonstrate  this  fact  I  have  de- 
cided to  print  the  newsletter  I  send  to 
constituents  in  the  27th  District  of  New 
York,  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
on  recycled  paper.  I  believe  that  I  am 
the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  take 
this  step. 

These  efforts  are  not  enough.  I  am 
presently  drafting  additional  legislation 
to  require  all  governmental  purchasing 
agencies  to  study  and  report  back  on 
what  steps  they  are  taking  to  use  recycled 
material.  When  this  legislation  is  pre- 
pared I  will  solicit  other  Members  who 
would  like  to  join  me  in  the  effort  to  em- 
phasize better  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources at  the  Federal  level. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.   6368 
A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the   Admin- 
istrator  of   the    General   Services   Admin- 
istration   to    prescribe    regulations    with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  recycled  material 
contained  in  paper  prociired  by  executive 
agencies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
201  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)(1)  The  Administrator  shaU  prescribe 
regulations  establishing  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  contents  of  any  paper  procured 
by.  or  for.  executive  agencies.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  specify  that  the  contents  of  such 
paper  shall  consist  of  as  great  an  amount  of 
recycled  material  as  Is  possible  consistent 
with  the  purpose  for  which  such  paper  is 
procured. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  any  regtilatlons 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
subsection  the  term  'recycled  material'  means 
any  paper  that  meets  the  following  criteria: 


"(a)  has  served  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  manufactured;  and 

"(b)  has  been  scrapped  or  otherwise  dis- 
carded  as  an  element  of  solid  waste;  and 

"(c)  has  been  recovered  in  whole  or  in 
part  and  reprocessed  Into  a  new  raw  material 
element  for  the  manufacture  of  a  paper 
product. 

"However,  for  the  purpoees  of  the  regula- 
tions to  be  establlahed,  'recycled  content' 
shall  not  Include  those  materials  generated 
and  reused  within  a  plant  (Intraplant)  as 
part  of  its  own  manufacturing  process." 


FLOOR  DEBATE  ON  SST 
APPROPRIATION 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  the  supersonic  Jet  transport  comes 
before  the  House  agam  today  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  time  to  halt  this  pro- 
gram. Over  the  past  few  months,  I  have 
studied  this  issue  carefully,  looking  at 
arguments  on  both  sides  and  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
still  too  many  unanswered  questions. 

In  addition  to  the  noise  factor  and 
other  abuse  to  the  environment.  I  be- 
lieve that  continued  Federal  funding  of 
the  SST  will  use  funds  that  are  more 
greatly  needed  in  domestic  areas.  The 
SST  is  a  subsidy  by  poor  people  to  per- 
mit wealthy  people  to  go  to  Paris  in  half 
the  time. 

Rather  than  continuing  to  dump  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  into  the  SST,  we  could 
better  spend  the  money  on  providing 
training  for  doctors  and  nurses,  for  more 
and  improved  health  care  facilities,  on 
education  and  job  training,  on  cancer 
research,  and  other  long  delayed  pro- 
grams. 

There  may  be  some  reasons  to  build 
an  SST,  but  not  from  Federal  funds  at 
a  time  when  there  is  greater  priority  on 
other  projects. 

A  rough  sampling  of  my  mail  has 
showTi  a  preponderance  of  opposition  to 
the  SST.  In  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
had  76  letters  from  constituents  against 
further  funding  of  the  SST  and  five  in 
favor.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr. 
Richard  T.  Lumb  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
He  sums  up  the  issue  nicely  when  he 
says: 

To  put  it  simply — there's  not  enough 
money  to  do  all  we'd  like  to  do.  So  let's  put 
wh.-it  there  Is  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  Lumb's  point  as  you  will  see  is  that 
we  should  move  faster  to  improve  mass 
transit  facilities  before  pumping  more 
money  into  the  SST: 

M.-VRCH  8.  1971. 
Representative  John  O.  Dow, 
Honae  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dow:  The  only  reason- 
ing I  can  support  for  pressing  ahead  with 
the  development  of  the  SST  is  to  maintain 
technical  parity  with  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.  It  is  all  too  obvious  that  the  com- 
mercial airlines  will  not  be  able  to  digest 
what  they  have  now  for  many  years.  In  fact, 
it  would  appear  that  there  are  several  air- 
borne Penn  Centrals  in  the  making  through 
a  combination  of  governmental  support,  per- 
missiveness and  restrictive  controls,  and  by 
very   short-sighted   Industry   planning.   And 
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there  will  never  be  more  than  limited  need 
for  an  SST. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  prediction  at 
this  time  of  the  payload  possibilities  of  the 
SST — if  it  should  become  economically  fea- 
sible in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  at 
best  It  could  provide  practical  service  for 
very  few  passengers. 

The  real  need — now  and  urgent — Is  to  pay 
more  than  Up  service  to  millions  of  today's 
harried  commuters — bus,  air  shuttle  and, 
especially,  rail.  If  the  SST  development  is  de- 
sirable, direct  government  assistance  to  mass 
transit  facilities  in  massive  amounts  Is  re- 
quired— and  at  once. 

(a)  Provide  every  rider  vrtth  a  comfortable 
seat  under  all  conditions. 

(b)  Make  It  possible  for  the  various  trans- 
portation authorities  or  companies  to  offer 
fast,  frequent,  on-time  service. 

(c)  Allow  Rallpax  the  money  required  to 
include  some  of  the  extra  amenities  to  re- 
turn inter-city  passenger  travel  to  respect- 
ability— and  desirability. 

(d)  Give  equal  emphasis  to  research  and 
development  for  all  sectors  of  the  airline 
industry. 

In  other  words,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
SST  program  be  funded  only  from  the  sur- 
plus of  the  money  and  effort  needed  now 
merely  to  give  today's  travelers  a  decent  ride 
to  work.  To  put  It  simply — there's  not  enough 
money  to  do  all  we'd  like  to.  So  let's  put  what 
there  is  where  it  will  do  the  moet  good  now. 
Ver>-  truly  yours, 

Richard   T.   Lumb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  tell  my 
colleagues  about  a  group  of  students  from 
Marist  College  in  Poughkeepsie  who  came 
into  my  district  office  with  a  petition 
signed  by  1,300  persons.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  sharing  this  petition  with  Sec- 
retary Volpe. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  most  Members 
of  the  House  when  I  say  that  we  should 
not  be  swayed  totally  by  those  people  who 
write  for  and  against  an  issue.  As  Fed- 
eral legislators  we  are  called  upon  to 
study  all  sides  of  an  issue  and  then  vote 
our  conscience. 

For  my  own  p>art  I  strongly  believe 
there  are  more  reasons  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  SST  appropriation  than  to  vote  "yes." 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  voting  for  the 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  SST  funds 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  measure. 


POW     WEEK     SHOULD     BE     MORE 
THAN    HOT    AIR 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  has  been  designated  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Missing  in  Action."  I  have  signed  the 
resolution  sponsoring  this  week.  But  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  more  than 
simply  "show  concern."  Concern  is  all 
very  good,  but  it  is  not  what  the  POW's 
and  their  families  need. 

I  have  talked  a  great  deal  with  many 
POW-MIA  wives.  They  have  told  me 
they  have  had  more  than  enough  of  be- 
ing patted  on  the  head  and  praised  for 
their  bravery.  They  have  had  enough 
of  writing  letters  to  Hanoi.  None  of  this 
has  brought  their  husbands  one  step 
nearer  to  release.  What  they  want  is  a 
concrete  plan  to  bring  their  husbands 
home. 


A  number  of  us  have  developed  such 
a  plan,  which  we  call  "proportional  re- 
patriation." It  involves  trading  the 
POW's  for  the  only  thing  the  other  side 
wants  from  us:  Our  absence.  We  shall  be 
introducing  it  as  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion next  week.  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
resolution  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.  Con.  Res.  212 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed   "Proportionate    Repatriation  "    plan 
for  obtaining  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners held  In  Southeast  Asia 
Whereas  the   Government  of  the  United 
States  has  Indicated  It  wUl  not  totally  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  untU  the  American  pris- 
oners held  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been  re- 
leased; and 

Whereas  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  have  Indicated  they  will  discuss 
the  return  of  American  prisoners  once  a 
date  for  total  American  military  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  has  been  set;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  secure  the  release 
of  those  American  citizens  held  as  prisoners 
in  Southeast  Asia;   and 

Whereas  the  American  national  Interest 
would  best  be  served  by  termination  of  the 
war   in   Vietnam:    Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  American  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
American  prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia  should 
be  released  slmvUtaneously. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress thai  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  Inform  the  representatives  of  the  forces 
holding  American  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to — 

(i)  withdraw  military  and  paramilitary 
personnel  from  Bouthe8,st  Asia,  including  off- 
shore naval  air  and  naval  artillery  support 
forces.  In  proportionate  numbers,  by  stages, 
each  stage  equal  In  percentage  to  the  per- 
centage of  American  prisoners  concurrently 
released  by  the  lorces  holding  American  pris- 
oners in  Southeast  Asia; 

(2)  accept  the  good  offices  of  an  Interme- 
diary, who  would  be  a  neutral  nation  or 
International  agency  acceptable  both  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  forces  holding 
American  prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia,  whose 
function  would  be  to  (A)  receive  and  hold 
each  contingent  of  American  prisoners  as 
they  were  released,  (B)  verify  that  the  ap- 
propriate number  of  Amerlct.n  military  and 
paramilitary  personnel  had  left  Vietnam, 
and  then  to  (C)  turn  the  American  prisoners 
over  to  the  American  forces; 

(3)  permit  the  Intermediary  to  perform 
whatever  unannounced  checks  and  inspec- 
tions considered  necessary  by  the  Intermedi- 
ary to  verify  that  withdrawn  American 
troops  are  not  being  replaced  under  the  guise 
of  rotation; 

(4)  publish,  twice  monthly,  a  list  of  the 
total  number  of  American  military  and  para- 
miiiiar%-   personnel   in   Southeast   Asia;    and 

(5)  complete  the  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican military  and  paramilitary  personnel.  In- 
cluding offshore  naval  air  and  artillery  sup- 
port forces,  from  Southeast  Asia  by  a  speci- 
fied date  to  be  determined  by  negotiation, 
which  date  shall  not  be  later  than  Decem- 
ber 24.  1971. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  actloud  by  the  United 
States  to  Implement  the  proposals  described 
In  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
should  be  contingent  upon  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  forces  holding  American  pris- 
oners In  Southeast  Asia  to — 

( 1 )  publish  a  complete  list  of  all  American 
prisoners  they  hold.  Including  a  description 
of  the  physical  condition  of  each  prisoner; 


(2)  publish  a  complete  list  of  American 
prisoners  who  died  In  captivity.  Including 
date  and  cause  of  death; 

(3)  return  all  American  prisoners  In  pro- 
portionate numbers,  by  stages,  each  stage 
equal  In  percentage  to  the  percentage  of 
American  military  and  paramilitary  person- 
nel withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia; 

(4)  accept  the  good  offices  of  an  Inter- 
mediary, as  outlined  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution; 

(5)  allow  the  intermediary  to  perform 
whatever  unannounced  checks  and  inspec- 
tions considered  necessary  by  the  intermedi- 
ary to  verify  that  there  are  not  more  Amer- 
ican prisoners  than  were  nanted  In  the  list 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(6)  repatriate  American  prisoners  In  the 
order  of  the  length  of  their  captivity,  with 
the  exception  that  those  In  serious  need  of 
medical  attention  be  returned  first; 

( 7 )  refrain  from  Initiating  military  action 
against  departing  American  troops; 

(8)  send  all  Chinese  and  Soviet  military 
advisers  out  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  and  permit  the  intermediary  to 
verify  that  this  had  been  done;  and 

( 9 )  complete  the  repatriation  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  on  or  before  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  the  withdrawal  of  American  mili- 
tary and  paramilitary  personnel  from  South- 
east Asia 


LEGISLATION  OFFERED  TO  DIS- 
COURAGE PAID  BROADCAST  TIME 
BY  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  the  Army  has  received  ex- 
tensive publicity  about  its  new  $10.6 
million  campaign  to  saturate  the  com- 
mercial airwaves  with  paid-for  commer- 
cials, aimed  at  the  young  and  intended  to 
stimulate  enlistments. 

The  notices  have  been  definitely 
mixed,  although  the  other  armed  serv- 
ices are  understandably  mtrigued  by  the 
Army's  enterprise  in  buying  up  all  that 
time. 

Heretofore,  of  course,  the  Army  and 
its  sister  services  have  relied  en  donated 
time  to  convey  their  radio  and  televi- 
sion messages  to  the  public.  Broadcast 
licenses  traditionally  have  provided  such 
time,  at  no  cost  and  as  a  public  service, 
for  messages  by  Government  agencies. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  im- 
plications of  what  the  Army  is  doing 
now. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  offering  a 
"sense  of  Congress"  resolution  to  express 
the  opposition  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  the  use  of  public  funds  at  any  level 
of  Government  for  purchase  of  time  on 
commercial  stations. 

The  wording  of  my  resolution  is  inten- 
tionally vague,  because  at  this  point  I 
concede  that  I  do  not  have  ail  the  an- 
swers. 

While  I  am  strongly  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  any  public  agency  buying  time  in 
this  fashion  on  what  are  supposed  to  be 
the  public's  airwaves,  there  may  never- 
theless be  rare  instances  in  which  this 
practice  can  be  Justified. 

Hearings,  involving  the  Army  and  any 
other  concerned  Federal  departments,  £is 
well  as  broadcasters,  would  at  least  shed 
light  on  existing  policies  and  provide  for 
whatever  actions  may  be  necessary  in 
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the  future.  My  proposal  is  submitted  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  serve  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  hearings  to  explore  this  com- 
plex problem. 

A  number  of  broadcasters  have  turned 
down  the  Army's  money  for  the  commer- 
cials, on  grounds  they  are  obligated  to 
provide  the  time  without  charge.  They 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
testify,  as  well  as  the  radio  and  television 
executives  who  have  agreed  to  sell  the 
time. 

We  should  also  attempt  to  find  out 
exactly  what  precedents,  if  any,  exist 
for  the  Army's  campaign.  Have  Federal 
agencies  or  departments  bought  time  in 
the  past,  and  under  what  circumstances? 

In  drafting  the  resolution,  I  have 
chosen  an  approach  which  does  not  have 
the  force  of  law — rather  than  offer  pro- 
hibitory legislation.  This  will  permit 
some  leeway  as  we  deliberate  the  propri- 
ety of  the  Army's  actions. 

The  warning  implicit  in  my  proposal 
would  apply  only  to  purely  governmental 
agencies,  not  to  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions such  as  the  new  Railpax  Corp., 
which  are  funde<!  by  a  mix  of  private 
and  public  money. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

CONCTJRRENT      RBSOLUTION      EXPRESSING      THE 
SENSE  or   COKGRKSS    WITH   KESraCT   TO    PAID 

Advertisements   Broadcast   for  the  Ped- 

BRAi.  OR  State  or  Locai,  Governments  or 

Departments  or  Agencies 

Whereas,  radio  and  television  broadcasters 
are  licensed  to  serve  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity;  and 

Whereas,  the  Advertising  Council  and  nu- 
merous radio  and  television  broadcasters 
have,  voluntarily  and  without  charge,  co- 
operated In  presenting  public  service  an- 
nouncements lor  the  Federal  and  Stat«  and 
local  governments,  and  departments  and 
agencies  thereof;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Army  Recruit- 
ing Command  has  committed  Itself  to  the 
expenditure  of  $10.6  million  for  a  four  month 
radio  and  television  recruiting  campaign; 
and 

Whereas,  freedom  of  expression  and 
vigorous  and  unfettered  media  for  the  dis- 
semination of  news,  views,  and  information 
are  essential  parts  of  this  Nation's  legal  and 
social  traditions  and  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  any  free  democratic  so- 
ciety; and 

Whereas,  the  receipt  of  significant  sums 
of  money  by  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ers from  a  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment raises  the  spectre  of  government 
Influence  over  this  sensitive  media:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  and  local  govenunents,  and  de- 
partments and  agencies  thereof  should  not 
expend  public  funds  to  purchase  time  for 
the  carriage  of  advertisements  by  radio  or 
television  broadcast  stations. 


NATIONAL  LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP. 
ACT 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  and  I  along  with  more  than 
100  other  Members  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  give  Independent  status  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  legal 
services  program. 


Legal  services  has  proven  itself  as  one 
of  our  most  effective  tools  in  redi'essing 
the  problems  of  poverty.  It  has  given 
millions  of  our  Nation's  poor  renewed 
hope  and  developed  new  confiQence  in 
the  American  system  of  law  and  govern- 
ment. "Equal  justice  under  la%v"  is  now 
within  reach  for  everyone. 

Despite  the  program's  success,  legal 
services  attorneys  are  confronted  with 
conflict-of-intere&t  problems  and  polit- 
ical interference  because  the  program  is 
located  in  GEO  and  the  executive  branch. 
Special  problems  have  arisen  when  suus 
were  brought  against  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  against  State 
and  municipal  governments. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  is  de- 
signed to  remove  legal  services  from  the 
political  arena.  The  measure  would  pro- 
vide legal  services  through  a  private, 
nonprofit  corporation — the  National 
Corporation  for  Legal  Services.  The  19- 
member  board  of  directors  would  operate 
the  corporation  free  of  the  veto  power  of 
State  Governors  that  has  caused  major 
poverty  law  battles  of  recent  years. 

This  plan  has  been  endorsed  in  prin- 
ciple by  two  committees  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  corporation  would  be  funded 
through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act; 
$140,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  first 
year  of  operation.  This  amount  is  nearly 
twice  that  now  spent  by  Legal  Services, 
but  former  OEO  Director  Donald  Rums- 
feld generously  estimated  that  only  28 
percent  of  the  legal  assistance  need  of 
low-income  Americans  is  presently  being 
met.  This  legislation  would  more  fully 
meet  the  need  for  new  programs  and  ad- 
ditional services  in  existing  programs. 

The  National  Corporation  for  Legal 
Services  will  insure  imfettered  legal  rep- 
resentation for  low-income  Americans. 
Only  when  the  attorney-cli.?nt  relation- 
ship is  free  from  political  manipulation 
will  we  truly  have  "equal  justice  under 
law." 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  I  request 
that  the  bill  for  a  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  be  printed  in  full. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6361 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal  services 
program  by  establishing  a  National  Leg^ 
Services  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Ccwporatlon  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  title : 

"TTTLB   IX— NATIONAL   LEGAL   SEBVIOE8 

CORPORATION 

"declaration  of  polict 

"Sec.   901.   The   Congress   hereby   finds   and 

declares  that — 

"  ( 1 )  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to  encour- 
age and  promote  resort  to  attorneys  and  im- 
propriate Institutions  for  the  orderly  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  and  as  a  means  of  securing 
orderly  change,  responsiveness  and  reform; 

"(2)  many  low  Income  Americans  are  un- 
able to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or  of 
access  to  appropriate  institutions; 

"(3)  access  to  legal  services  and  appropri- 


ate institutions  Xor  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  not  only  is  a  matter  of  private  and 
local  concern,  but  also  is  of  appropriate  and 
important  concern  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

"(4)  the  Integrity  of  the  attorney-cUent 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  system  o( 
Justice  in  the  United  States  require  that 
there  be  no  political  interference  with  the 
provision  and  performance  of  legal  services; 

"(5)  existing  legal  services  programs  have 
provided,  economical,  effective,  and  compre- 
hensive legal  services  to  the  client  commu- 
nity so  as  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  grievtiiices  through  resort  to  orderly 
means  ol  change; 

"(6)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  should 
be  created  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
legal  services  and  legal  institutions  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  free  from  ex- 
traneous Interference  and  control. 

"estabushment  of  corporation 
"Sec.  902.  (a)  There  is  established  a  non- 
profit corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation'  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Corporation')  which 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  estabUshment  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and.  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  title,  to  the  District  of  Colimibia  Non- 
profit CorpKDratlon  Act.  The  right  to  repeal, 
alter,  or  amend  this  title  Is  expressly  reserved. 
"(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  jwrson,  and  It  shall  qualify  as  an 
organization  described  In  section  601(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
of  such  Code. 

"PROCESS  OF  incorporation  AND  ORGANIZATION 

"Sxc.  903.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  transition 
period  of  six  months  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  for  the  process  of  incorpo- 
ration and  Initial  organization  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

"(b)  There  Is  established  an  Incorporating 
trusteeship  composed  of  the  following  per- 
sons: the  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  president  elect  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  president  of  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  Associa- 
tion, the  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Schools,  the  president  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  the 
president  of  the  National  Bar  Association. 
The  Incorporating  trusteeship  shall  meet 
within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  (1)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  the  Incorporating  Trustee- 
ship shall  establish  the  Initial  Clients  Ad- 
visory CouncU  to  be  composed  of  11  mem- 
bers who  are  selected.  In  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Incorporating 
Trusteeship,  from  among  Individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  governing  boards  of  exist- 
ing legal  services  programs  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  class  of  clients  served  by  any 
such  program. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  the  Incorporating  Trusteeship 
shall  establish  the  initial  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council  to  be  composed  of  11  mem- 
bers to  be  selected,  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Incorporating 
Trusteeship,  by  attorneys  who  are  actively 
engaged  In  providing  legal  services  under  any 
existing  legal  services  programs  from  among 
Individuals  who  are  attorneys  actively  en- 
gaged in  providing  such  services. 

"(3)  To  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Director  of  the 
Oflace  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  compile 
a  list  of  all  legal  services  programs  pubUcly 
funded  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  the  subsequent  fiscal  year  and 
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furnish  such  list  to  the  Incorporating  Trust- 
eeship. In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Incorporating  Trusteeship  such 
administrative  services  as  it  may  require. 

••(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
pora'ion  Act  the  Clients  Advisory  Council 
and  the  project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council 
shall  each  meet  and  each  appoint  three  rtp- 
resentailves  to  serve  on  the  initial  Board  of 
Directors  of  '.!^e  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

•'(e)  During  the  ninety  day  period  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  Corporation  the  Incorporat- 
ing Trusteeship  shall  take  whatever  actions 
are  necessary  to  Incorporate  the  Corpo- 
ration, including  the  filing  of  Articles  of  In- 
corporation under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
except  the  selection  of  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Corporation. 

"(f)  During  the  90  day  period  immediately 
following  the  period  specified  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  the  Board  shall  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  prepare  to 
begin  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation  six  months  after  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act. 

"DIRECTOaS  AND  OFFICERS 

•'Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  19  indi- 
viduals, one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows: 

••(1)  Public  Members.  Five  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
after  consultation  with  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States.  After  giving 
due  consideration  to  individuals  recom- 
mended by  associations  of  attorneys  whose 
membership  is  actively  engaged  in  conduct- 
mg  legal  services  programs  the  President 
shall  make  the  appointments  under  this 
paragraph  to  the  Initial  Board  of  Directors. 
After  giving  due  consideration  to  recom- 
mendations of  individuals  recommended  by 
the  Board  the  President  shall  make  the  ap- 
pointments under  this  paragraph  for  any 
Board  subsequent  to  the  initial  Board. 

"(2)  Legal  organization  members.  Six  in- 
dividuals shall  be  members  of  the  Board 
by  virtue   ol    holding   the   following   offices: 

"{.K)  The  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

"(Bi  The  President-elect  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

"(C)  The  President  of  the  National  Legal 
.\ld  and  Defender  Association. 

"(Di  The  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation  of  Law   Schools. 

"(E)  The  President  of  the  American  Trial 
La-A-yers  Association. 

"(P)  The  President  of  the  National  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

"(3)  Attorney-client  members.  Six  mem- 
bers of  whom  three  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Clients  Advisory  Council  and  three 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council.  Any  Board  after  the 
Initial  Board  shall,  in  consvUtatlon  with  the 
respective  Advisory  Councils,  provide  for  the 
rules  with  respect  to  the  subsequent  meet- 
ings of  the  Clients  Advisory  CouncU  and  the 
Attorneys  Advisory  Cotmcll  and  the  process 
of  selection  of  members  of  the  Board  In 
accordance  with  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(b)(1)  Members  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  the  preceding  subsection  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years  except 
that — 


"(A)  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking 
ofQce  shall  he  effective  on  the  ninety-first  day 
after  the  enactment  of  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  and  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, three  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Director  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  two  years;  £uid 

"(B)  any  director  so  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
Justice,  two  years;  and 

"(2)  The  members  selected  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  preceding  subsection  shall 
serve  for  the  term  of  office  for  which  they 
are  elected  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  be- 
come members  of  the  Board  except  In  no 
case  shall  a  term  exceed  three  years.  If  any- 
one of  the  organizational  members'  term  will 
exceed  three  years  by  virtue  of  holding  a  po- 
sition more  than  three  years,  the  Board  shall 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
by  the  appropriate  organization. 

"(3)  The  members  selected  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  the  preceding  subsection 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  except 
that— 

"(A)  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  be  effective  on  the  ninety-first 
day  after  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  and  shall  ex- 
pire as  designated  by  the  selecting  Advisory 
Council,  one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  one  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  such  date;  and 

"(B)  any  director  so  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  Xor  the  remainder 
of  such  term. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  an  attorney,  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board,  and  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  No  individual 
shall  serve  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  a  period  in  excess  of  6  years. 

"(d)  No  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  In  selecting,  appointing,  or  promoting 
any  officer,  attorney  or  employee  of  the  (Cor- 
poration. No  officers  or  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  receive  any  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Corporation  during  the 
period  of  employment  by  the  Corporation. 

"ADVISORT    council:    executive    COMMlrrEE 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  Board  shall  provide  for 
tne  selection  of  a  Clients  Advisory  Council 
subsequent  to  the  first  such  Council  to  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  11  members, 
selected  in  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Board,  from  among  individ- 
uals who  are  representative  of  the  class  of 
clients  served  by  the  legal  services  programs 
conducted  or  assisted  by  the  Corporation.  The 
Clients  Advisory  Council  shall  be  available 
to  advise  the  President  on  general  policy 
matters  relating  to  the  needs  of  the  members 
of  the  client  community  and  to  select  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  In  accordance  with  section 
904. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  provide  for  a  Proj- 
ect Attorneys  Advisory  Council  subsequent 
to  the  first  such  project.  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council  shall  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  11  members  to  be  selected  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by 
the  Board,  from  among  Individuals  who  are 
attorneys  actively  engaged  In  providing 
legal  services  conducted  by  the  Corporation. 
The  Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council  shall 
be  available  to  advise  the  President  on  gen- 
eral policy  relating  to  the  furnishing  of 
legal  services  to  members  of  the  client  com- 
munity and  to  select  members  of  the  Board 
In  accordance  with  section  904. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  establish  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  not  leas  than  five  members 


nor  more  than  seven  members  which  shall 
consist  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Corporation,  one  di- 
rector appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  904(a).  one  director  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  904(a), 
and  one  director  appointed  ptirsuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  904(a). 
"AcnvrriKS  and  powers  of  the  corporation 

"Sec.  906.  (a)  Effective  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act,  In  wder  to  carry  out 
the  ptirposes  of  this  title,  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  provide  financial  assistance  to  quail- 
fled  programs  furnishing  legal  service  to 
memljers  of  the  client  community; 

"(2)  provide  flnanclal  assistance  to  pay 
the  costs  of  contracts  or  other  agreements 
made  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act; 

"(3)  carry  out  research,  training,  tech- 
nical assistance,  experimental  and  clinical 
assistance  programs  designed  to  Improve  the 
provisions  of  legal  services  to  members  of  the 
client  community; 

"(4)  Increase  opportunities  for  legal  edu- 
cation among  Individuals  who  are  members 
of  a  minority  group  or  Individuals  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged; 

"(5)  collect  and  disseminate  Information 
designed  to  coordinate  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  activities  and  programs  for 
legal  service  In  various  parts  of  the  country; 

"(6)  assist  and  coordinate  all  programs 
for  the  provision  of  legal  service  and  legal 
assistance  to  the  client  community  conducted 
or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government  In- 
cluding— 

"(A)  reviewing  aU  grants  and  contracts 
for  the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the  client 
community  made  under  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  together  with  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency; 

"(B)  reviewing  and  making  recommend*- 
tions  to  the  President  and  Congress  con- 
cerning any  proposal,  whether  by  legUla- 
tlon  or  executive  action,  to  establish  a  fed- 
erally assisted  program  for  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  the  client  commiuilty;  and 

"(C)  upon  request  of  the  President,  pro- 
viding training,  technical  assistance,  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  services  to  any  fed- 
erally assisted  legal  services  program; 

"(7)  establish  such  procedures  and  take 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
asstire  that  attorneys  employed  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  attorneys  paid  in  whole  or  In 
part  from  funds  provided  by  the  Corporation 
carry  out  the  same  duties  to  their  clients  and 
enjoy  the  same  protection  from  Interference 
as  If  such  an  attorney  was  hired  directly  by 
the  client; 

"(8)  establish  standards  of  eligibility  for 
the  provision  of  legal  services  to  be  rendered 
by  any  grantee  or  contractee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion with  special  provision  for  priority  for 
members  of  the  client  community  whose 
means  are  least  adequate  to  obtain  private 
legal  services: 

"(9)  establish  policies  consistent  with  the 
best  standards  of  the  legal  profession  to  as- 
sure the  Integrity,  effectiveness  and  profes- 
sional quality  of  the  attorneys  providing  legal 
services  under  this  title;  and 

"(10)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
would  further  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  the  Corp)oratlon 
Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  make  grants,  enter  Into  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements  or  other  trans- 
actions. In  accordance  with  by-laws  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Directors  appropriate 
to  conduct  the  activities  of  the  Corporation; 

"(2)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money  or  property,  real,  per- 
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sonal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  and 
use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  ac- 
tivities; 

••  (3 )  appoint  such  attorneys  and  other  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  fix  their  compensation; 

■'(4)  promulgate  regulations  containing 
criteria  specifying  the  manner  of  approval 
of  applications  for  grants  based  upon  the 
following  considerations — 

"(A)  the  most  economical,  effective  and 
comprehensive  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
the  client  community: 

"(B)  peaceful  resolution  of  grievances  and 
resort  to  orderly  means  of  seeking  change: 
and 

"(C)  maximum  utilization  of  the  expertise 
and  facilities  of  organizations  presently  spe- 
cializing In  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
the  client  community; 

••(5)  establish  and  maintain  a  law  library; 

"(6 1  establish  procedures  for  the  conduct 
of  legal  services  programs  assisted  by  the 
Corporation  containing  a  requlr3ment  that 
the  applicant  will  give  assurances  that  the 
program  will  be  supervised  by  a  policymak- 
ing board  on  which  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  constitute  a  majority  and  mem- 
bers of  the  client  community  constitute  at 
least  one-third  of  the  members  of  such  Board. 

••(C)  In  any  case  in  which  services  are 
performed  for  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  Corporation  the  Corporation  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  cost  of  such  services  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  between  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Corporation  and  the  head 
of  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerned. 

'•non-profit    and    NON-POUTICAL    N.^TURE   OF 
THE   CORPORATION 

"Sec.  907.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
no  power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of 
the  CorfMDratlon  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  Director,  oflVccr.  employee  or  any  other 
Individual  except  as  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  services. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"ACCESS    TO    RECORDS    AND    DOCT7MENT8 
RELATED    TO    THE    CORPORATION 

"Sec.  908.  (a)  Copies  of  all  records  and 
documents  pertinent  to  each  grant  and  con- 
tract made  by  the  Corpwration  shall  be  main- 
tained In  a  place  readily  accessible  and  open 
to  public  inspection  during  ordinary  work- 
ing hotus  for  a  period  of  at  leaist  five  years 
subsequent  to  the  making  of  such  grant  or 
contract. 

"(b)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation,  inspection  or  monitoring  oT 
grantees  and  contractees  shall  be  maintained 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years,  subse- 
quent to  such  eveJuatlon,  Inspection  or  moni- 
toring visit.  Upon  request,  substance  of  such 
reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the  grantee  or 
contractee  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  evalua- 
tion,  inspection  or   monitoring   visit. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

"FINANCING    or    THE    CORPORATION 

"Sec.  909.  In  addition  to  any  funds  reserved 
and  made  available  for  payment  to  the  Cor- 
poration from  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for 
any  fiscal  year,  there  are  further  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  payment  to  the  Cor- 
tjoratlon  such  sums  &a  may  be  necessary  Tor 
any  fiscal  year.  Funds  made  available  to  the 
Ccaporatlon  from  appropriations  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"RECORD    AND    AUDIT    OF    THK    CORPORATION    AND 
THE    RXCIPIXNTS    OF   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  910.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  audited  annually  in  accord- 


ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards by  any  independent  licensed  public 
accountant  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regula- 
tory authority  of  a  State  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  the  United  States.  Each  such 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
pl?ces  where  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation 
are  normally  kept.  All  books,  accounts,  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  flies  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  Corporation  and  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  person  conducting  the  audit,  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balance,  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded 
to  any  such  person.  The  report  of  each  such 
independent  audit  shall  be  included  In  the 
annual  report  required  under  this  title.  The 
audit  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  Corpwratlons 
assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  of  the 
Corporation,  with  an  analysis  of  the  change.s 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  in 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the  in- 
come and  expenses  of  the  Corporation  during 
the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  sources  and 
application  of  funds,  together  with  the 
opinion  of  the  independent  auditor  of  those 
statements. 

•'lb)  111  The  financial  tran.sactlons  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
portion  of  Its  operations  may  be  audited  an- 
nually by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  tran.s- 
actlons and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  Any  such  audit 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are  nor- 
mally kept.  The  representative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to 
all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files  and 
all  other  papers,  things  or  property  tjelong- 
ing  to  or  in  use  by  the  Corporation  pertain- 
ing to  its  financial  transactions  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  they  shall  be 
afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 
All  such  boolcs,  accounts,  records,  reports, 
files,  papers  and  properly  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  remain  in  the  possession  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Corporation 

••|2)  A  rejx)rt  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inform  Congress  of  the  financial 
operations  and  condition  of  the  Corporation, 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto,  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
The  report  shall  also  show  specifically  any 
program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transaction  or  undertaking  observed  In  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried 
on  OT  made  without  authority  of  law.  A  copy 
of  each  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Executive  Director  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Board  at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(c)  (1)  Each  grantee  or  contractee,  other 
than  a  recipient  of  a  fixed  price  contract 
awarded  pursuant  to  competitive  bidding 
procedures,  under  this  section  shall  keep 
such  records  as  may  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
win  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  Its  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  of 


any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  reclp.ent  that  are  pertinent  to  assist- 
ance received  under  this  section.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  his  duly  authorized  representatives  shall 
also  have  access  thereto  for  such  purpose 
during  any  fiscal  year  for  which  Federal 
funds  are  available  to  the  Corporation. 

•REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

•Sec  911.  The  Corporation  shall  prepare 
an  annual  report  for  transmittal  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  or  before  the 
thirtieth  day  of  January  of  each  year,  sum- 
marizing the  activities  of  the  Corporation 
and  making  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate.  This  report  shall  include 
findings  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  preservation  of  the  attorney-client  re- 
lationships and  adherence  to  the  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  the  conduct  of  programs 
supported  by  the  Corporation.  The  report 
Shan  include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  of  the  operations,  activities,  financial 
condition  and  accomplishments  of  the  Cor- 
poration together  with  dissenting  views  and 
recommendations.  If  any,  of  Members  of  the 
Board. 

■•Sec.  912.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term— 
"(1)  •client  community'  means  individuals 
unable  to  obtain  private  legal   coun.sel  be- 
cause of  inadequate  financial  means; 

"DEFINITIONS 

••(2)  •member  of  the  client  community^ 
includes  any  person  unab'.e  to  i)bt.a;n  private 
legal  counsel  bec.iu.se  of  inadequate  means: 

••(3)  •representative  of  the  client  com- 
munity" includes  any  person  who  is  select- 
ed by  members  of  the  client  community 
whether  or  not,  a  member  of  that  community; 

•■(4 1  •legal  services'  includes  legal  advice, 
legal  representation,  legal  research,  educa- 
tion concerrung  legal  rights  and  resjxinsibll- 
Ities  and  similar  activities; 

••|5)  •legal  proiession'  refers  to  that  body 
composed  of  all  persons  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  highest  court  of  at  least  one  State 
of  the  United  States; 

"(6)  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the   Trust  Territory  of   the  Pacific   Islands: 

"(7)  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any  founda- 
tion, corporation,  or  association  means  a 
foundation,  corfxjration,  or  association,  no 
p:irt  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
mav  lawfully  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual: 

••(8)  •Corporation'  means  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  be  established 
pursuan':  to  this  title. 

"rEDERAL    CONTROL 

"Sec.  913.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
I>ervision,  or  control  over  the  Corporation  or 
any  of  its  grantees  or  contractors  or  employ- 
ees, or  over  the  charter  or  bylaws  of  the 
Corporation,  or  over  the  attorneys  provid- 
ing legal  services  pursuant  to  this  title,  or 
over  the  members  of  the  client  community 
receiving  legal  services  pursuant  to  this 
Utle." 

Sec  3.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  1972  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  cooperation  with  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, to  arrange  for  the  orderly  continu- 
ance by  such  Corporation  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  legal  services  programs  assisted  pur- 
suant to  sections  222(a)(3),  230,  232  or 
any  other  provision,  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  Whenever  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  de- 
termines that  an  obligation  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  pursuant  to  any  contract 
or  grant  agreement  for  such  legal  services 
will  extend  beyond  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  he  shall  include  In 
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any  such  contract  or  agreement  provisions 
to  assure  that  the  obligation  to  provide  such 
financial  assistance  may  be  assumed  by  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation,  subject 
to  such  modificaUons  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  that  contract  or  grant  agreement 
as  the  Corporation  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

(b)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  section  222(a)(3)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
carrying  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  there  shall  be  reserved  and  made 
available  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
established  pursuant  to  title  IX  of  such  Act, 
not  less  than  the  sums  of  «140,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1072, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall,  out  of  appropriations  then  avail- 
able to  him.  make  funds  available  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  organizational  expenses  of 
the  Corporation  and  In  carrying  out  Its  ac- 
tivities. 

Sec  5.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  622  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"RESPONSIBILrrT    FOR   NATIONAL  LEGAL   SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

"Sec  623.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  except  title 
IX,  and  no  reference  to  this  Act  unless  such 
reference  refers  to  title  IX,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  powers  and  activities  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation." 


THE  REVENUE  SHARING  TRAP 

I  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10,  1971,  I  was  privileged  to  ad- 
dress this  House  for  60  minutes  on  the 
politics  and  pitfalls  of  the  administra- 
tion's revenue  sharing  proposals.  Sub- 
sequent to  my  speech,  three  articles  in 
the  Sacramento  Bee  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  These  articles  clearly 
point  out  the  folly  of  approaching  solu- 
tions to  national  problems  through  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  State 
and  local  governments  with  little  or  no 
Federal  control. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  these  ar- 
ticles in  the  Record,  and  I  highly  com- 
mend them  to  my  colleagues: 


(Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 

Mar.  7,  1971] 

Opponents  Miss  Point  of  Nixon   Program 

For  Revenue  Shascno 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington. — ^President  Nixon's  plan  to 
return  "power  to  the  people"  by  sharing  fed- 
eral revenues  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments deserves  a  better  critique  than  It  has 
received  so  far  from  political  opponents. 

Many  Democrats  In  Congress  have  been 
quick  to  reject  the  proposal  simply  on  the 
ground  that  state  legislatures  and  city  coun- 
cils cannot  be  trusted  to  handle  major  new 
responsibilities. 


Evidence  of  cirruo'-ion  and  malfeasance  is 
being  compiled  gleefully  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
show  how  the  taxpayers'  money  would  be 
squandered  If  Washington  began  to  turn  It 
over  to  state  and  local  officials  with  no  strings 
attached. 

This  crude  attack,  however,  completely 
misses  its  target.  Every  lapse  of  virtue  In 
ststehouses  and  city  halls  can  be  duplicated 
by  an  Instance  of  wrongdoing  at  the  federal 
level.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pick  the  winner 
l>etween  Washington  and  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment In  a  contest  centering  on  honesty, 
intelligence  or  dedication. 

But  that  is  not— and  should  not  be — the 
decisive  criterion.  What  matters  Is  whether 
at  this  stage  In  American  history  major  prob- 
lems lend  themselves  better  to  solutions  at 
the  national  level — or  can  be  neatly  cut  up 
and  treated  within  the  confines  of  state  and 
local  Jurisdictions. 

The  question  really  bolls  down  to  one  of 
practicality.  Which  approach  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  measure  of  success? 

EASILT   RESOLVED 

Viewed  In  that  light,  the  issue  is  easily 
resolved.  Given  tlie  Increasing  "national" 
character  of  most  of  our  social  and  economic 
problems,  it  Is  sheer  delusion  to  pretend  that 
a  return  to  simpler  days  offers  any  real  hope. 

State  and  local  governments  cannot  regu- 
late conglomerate  empires,  oil  cartels  and 
utility  combines  which  stretch  across  many 
states  and  even  take  on  global  dimensions. 
Nor  can  they  cope  with  problems  of  economic 
dislocation,  poverty,  welfare  dependence, 
rural  migration  and  Inadequate  health  care, 
which  are  rooted  in  developments  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  mil^js  beyond  their  Imme- 
diate borders.  * 

Nixon  himself  has  recognized  this  unavoid- 
able set  of  affairs  by  a  number  of  actions 
which  have  tended  to  centralize  and  expand 
power  at  the  national  level — In  complete 
disregard  of  his  official  rhetoric. 

It  was  under  his  Skdmlnlstration  that  rail 
passenger  service  became  effectively  national- 
ized with  the  creation  of  Rallpax — a  move 
which  abolishes  the  last  vestiges  of  state 
control  In  this  vital  field. 

It  Is  under  this  administration  that  the 
federal  government  is  expanding  by  quantum 
leaps  its  authority  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution. 

And  It  was  Nixon  who  only  recently  recom- 
mended a  new  comprehensive  health  care 
system  which  for  the  first  time  would  set 
national  standards  for  the  Insurance  Industry 
and  Impose  additional  federal  requirements 
on  practically  every  employer  In  the  nation. 

Similarly,  the  President  continues  to  fight 
for  a  welfare  reform  plan  which  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  eliminating  states  and 
counties  from  any  effective  declslormiaklng 
roles  regarding  public  assistance  programs. 
In  education,  he  Is  recommending  creation 
of  national  research  Institutes  which  could 
undermine  much  of  the  curriculum  diversity 
now  evident  at  elementary,  secondary  and 
university  levels. 

All  these  actions,  of  course,  are  triggered 
as  practical  responses  to  national  problems 
which  simply  will  not  go  away.  The  federal 
government  may  not  have  the  best  possible 
solutions.  Or  sometimes  not  even  workable 
ones.  But  In  these,  as  In  so  many  other  fields, 
It  often  turns  out  to  be  the  only  place  where 
a  critical  problem  can  be  tackled  with  some 
realistic  expectation  of  success. 

Even  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  whose  rhetoric 
at  times  borders  on  secesslonlsm.  now  clamors 
for  federal  action  to  solve  farm  labor  dis- 
putes— a  rank  admission  that  "sovereign" 
California  occasionally  must  turn  to  Wash- 
ington for  help. 

wht  the  pdsh» 

Why  then  the  big  push  lor  revenue  sharing, 
less  i>ower  in  Washington  and  a  rebirth  of 
state  and  local  governments? 


To  some  extent,  this  rhetoric  satisfies  a 
romantic  longing  in  all  of  us  for  less  compli- 
cated institutional  mechanisms. 

To  the  President  It  offers  a  potential  means 
of  dumping  unpopular  problems  and  deci- 
sions on  state  and  local  officials,  while  It 
camoflauges  his  opposite  moves  in  thcj  direc- 
tion of  concentrating  power  along  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac. 

After  all.  revenue  sharing  and  decentrali- 
zation are  t>elng  recommended  by  a  President 
who  so  far  has  doubled  the  White  House 
staff  and  tripled  Its  budget. 

(From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)   Bee  Mar    9 

1971] 

Sharing   Plan    Favors    Least   Nezdt    Cities 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington. — Beverly  HUls  would  receive 
$24  for  every  resident  vmder  President 
Nixon's  revenue  sharing  plan — twice  as  much 
as  Sacramento's  $12-per-caplta  share. 

The  municipal  treasury  of  Palm  Springs 
would  be  enriched  by  $26  for  each  Inhabitant 
of  that  plush  resort — double  the  $13-a-heBd 
slice  earmarked  for  Fresno. 

The  City  of  Commerce  in  Los  Angelee 
County,  with  one  of  the  wealthiest  tax  bases 
In  California,  could  claim  $47  a  person — 
more  than  five  times  as  much  as  Modesto's 
$9  level. 

These  sharp  disparities,  which  are  Just 
coming  to  light,  are  expected  to  intensify 
Democratic  opposition  to  the  President's  tax- 
sharing  plan — the  cornerstone  of  his  domes- 
tic program. 

CENSUS    FIGURES 

A  check  of  1970  census  figures  shows  prac- 
tically every  section  of  California  would  ex- 
perience wide  variations  In  revenue-sharing 
allocations  from  one  city  to  another. 

In  many  Instances,  communities  with  high 
levels  of  poverty  would  end  up  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list. 

For  example,  affluent  Carmel  would  qualify 
for  $19  per  capita  while  neighboring  Mon- 
terey, faced  with  a  growing  list  of  urban 
problems,  would  be  compensated  only  at  the 
rate  of  $11. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  comparatively 
well-off  Long  Beach  would  receive  $20  a  per- 
son while  economically  depressed  Compton 
would  have  to  settle  for  a  $£  level. 

Even  so,  Compton  wovUd  be  more  fortu- 
nate than  several  other  communities  In  Its 
county.  Including  Norwalk,  $2.10;  Culver 
City,  $1.60;  Hawaiian  Gardens,  $1.70,  and 
Cudahy,  $1.30. 

BASIS    OF   FOSiruLA 

The  highly  varied  pattern  of  per-caplta 
rates  is  due  to  a  White  House  decision  to  dis- 
tribute revenue-sharing  sums  within  each 
state  on  the  basis  of  the  tax  effort  of  each 
Jurisdiction. 

The  formula  ignores  such  factors  as  popu- 
lation and  need. 

Thus,  a  city  with  a  high  tax  base  which 
has  an  easy  time  raising  sufficient  funds  for 
municipal  services  would  fare  better  than 
^community  struggling  with  a  rising  popu- 
lation and  low  assessments. 

STATE    COTXXNKXNT 

California  would  receive  $590  million  In 
unrestricted  grants  under  Nixon's  plan  to 
share  $5  billion  a  year  with  smaller  parts  for 
state,  county  and  city  governments. 

In  determining  each  state's  allocation, 
population  would  count  as  a  major  factor. 
But,  when  It  comes  to  dividing  those  slices 
into  smaller  parts  of  state,  county  and  city 
governments,  each  Jurisdiction's  revenue- 
raising  effort  becomes  the  governing  element. 

Thus,  California's  state  government  would 
keep  $273  million — or  about  46  per  cent — be- 
cause Its  tax  collections  are  slightly  less  than 
the  combined  total  of  all  revenues  raised  by 
city  and  county  goTernments. 
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In  turn,  cities  and  counties  would  split 
the  rest — $317  million,  or  54  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia's over-aai  allocation. 

Of  the  $317  million,  the  cities  would  keep 
$154  million  and  the  counties  $163  million — 
again  a  split  reflecting  their  respective  tax- 
raising  efforts. 

Finally,  the  share  of  each  city  and  county 
also  would  be  determined  by  Its  relative  per- 
formance In  raising  revenues. 

For  exsimple,  the  Treasury  Department 
places  current  revenues  of  the  City  of  Sac- 
ramento at  $29.6  million— about  $116  a  per- 
son. 

SOME    E.XAMPLCS 

Beverly  Hill's  revenues  are  figured  at  $7.5 
million — about  $224  per  capita,  or  just  about 
double  Sacramento's  rate. 

Thus,  Beverly  Hills  would  be  entitled  to 
$811,871  for  Its  33,416  residents  under  rev- 
enue sharing — or  $24  per  capita — while  Sac- 
ramento would  receive  $3,179,135  for  Its  254.- 
413  Inhabitants — a  rate  of  $12. 

With  eight  times  the  population  of  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Sacramento  would  receive  only  four 
tlmee  as  much  from  Washington  In  revenue- 
sharing  money. 

In  contrast.  San  Francisco  would  top  them 
both — with  $33  per  capita.  The  bay  city's  high 
standing  under  the  President's  plan  Is  trace- 
able to  two  factors— a  declining  population 
and  a  fast  rising  commercial  tax  base. 

Oakland  would  receive  only  $15  per  capita. 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Mar.  8, 
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State  Had  Record  Yeab  Gain  in  V.S.  Fdnds 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington. — Figures  released  by  the 
Treasury  Deptutment  show  California  reg- 
istered a  record  one-year  gain  of  $775  million 
In  federal  grants  to  Its  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

California's  share  rose  to  (2.998  billion  In 
the  last  fiscal  year,  compju'ed  with  $2,223 
billion  m  the  previous  year. 

Federal  support  for  the  state's  welfare  pro- 
grams accounted  for  the  lion's  share  of  the 
new  total  and  the  huge  jump. 

FROM    HTTD 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  funneled  $1,446  bllUon  into  Cali- 
fornia for  various  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, an  Increase  of  $342  million  over  fiscal 
1969. 

Another  major  Jump  took  place  In  federal 
highway  aid,  with  payments  to  the  state 
rising  from  $300  million  to  $495  million. 

In  contrast,  California  received  $20  9  mil- 
lion for  urban  mass  transportation,  a  drop 
of  $3.3  million  from  the  year  prior. 

ia%     Of    TOTAL 

The  state's  overall  take  of  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion represents  more  than  12  per  cent  of  a 
national  total  of  S24.2  billion. 

Nationally,  grants  to  state  and  local  gov- 
emmenta  rose  by  about  $4  billion  with  Cali- 
fornia accounting  for  nearly  20  per  cent  of 
the  increase. 

New  York  remained  In  No.  2  position  with 
$2,365  billion — $633  mlUlon  behind  Cali- 
fornia. New  York's  one- year  gain  totaled  $318 
mlUlon,  less  than  half  the  Increase  registered 
by  California. 

BOUND    TO    rWTENSIFT 

By  putting  into  sharp  relief  California's 
huge  stake  In  existing  federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,  the  new  figures  are  bound  to  In- 
tensify questions  about  the  state's  potential 
gains  or  loasea  under  President  Nixon's  $5 
billion  revenue-sharing  plan. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  California's 
state  and  local  governments  would  receive 
$690  mlUlon  a  year  In  unrestricted  f\inds. 
The  White  House  maintains  this  money 
would  be  on  top  of  the  amounts  the  state 
now  receives  from  grant-in-aid  programs. 

But  critics  contend  congressional  approval 
of  revenue  sharing  inevitably  would  lead  to 


a  contraction  or  leveling  off  of  existing 
grants.  Were  this  to  happen,  California 
would  be  accepting  an  additional  $590  mil- 
lion under  revenue  sharing  but  having  to 
forego  much  bigger  annual  jumps  in  exist- 
ing grants-in-aid. 

BT    NJ    SOLON 

The  new  statistics  on  federal  grants  were 
obtained  by  Rep.  Charles  W.  Sandman  Jr.. 
R-NJ,  In  advance  of  official  publication. 
Treasury  officials  said  they  remain  subject 
to  final  review. 

The  congressman,  who  Inserted  each 
state's  total  In  the  Congressional  Record,  said 
the  Information  should  prove  "most  inter- 
esting" in  the  consideration  of  Nixon's  rev- 
enue-sharing plan. 

The  grant  totals  are  limited  strictly  to 
funds  channeled  to  state  and  local  agencies. 
They  do  not  include  federal  payments  to 
Individuals,  such  as  Social  Security  and  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

NOT    REIXECTED 

Nor  do  they  reflect  defense  and  other  out- 
lays for  federal  activities  In  the  various 
states. 

Thus,  California's  share  of  nearly  $3  bllUon 
m  federal  grants  represents  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  amount  actually 
spent  In  the  state  by  Washington  In  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

The  Treasury  figures  show  the  following 
chsknges  In  California's  grant  allocations 
from  1968-69  to  1969-70: 

Agriculture — Pood  stamps,  up  from  $20.6 
million  to  $60.6  million;  surplus  commodi- 
ties distribution,  up  from  $13.4  million  to 
$16.1  million;  child  nutrition,  up  from  $8.6 
mlUlon  to  $22.7  million. 

Disaster  relief — Up  from  $2.2  million  to 
$60.9  mUlion. 

War  on  Poverty — Community  action  pro- 
grams down  from  $91.6  mUlion  to  $77.2  mU- 
llon;  adult  work  training,  up  from  $16.7  mil- 
lion to  $18.6  mUlion;  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  up  from  $22.9  mlUlon  to  $23.2  mUllon; 
work  experience  training,  up  from  $791,000 
to  $25.5  mlUlon. 

Education — Elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
grams, $106  million,  no  change;  "impact"  aid 
to  districts  near  federal  InstaUatlons,  up 
from  $55.8  mUllon  to  $95.4  million;  voca- 
tional education,  up  from  $20.2  mUllon  to 
$22.5  million. 

Health — Hospital,  health  research  and 
health  education  facilities,  down  from  $23.4 
miUlon  to  $21  mUllon;  comprehensive  health 
planning,  down  from  $13.4  mUllon  to  $9.8 
mUllon;  health  manpower  education,  up 
from  $5  million  to  $6.2  million;  mental 
health  research  and  services,  up  from  $7.9 
million  to  $18.1  mlUlon. 

Housing  and  urban  development — Low- 
rent  public  housing,  up  from  $20.5  million 
to  $31.8  million;  iirban  renewal,  up  from  $64 
mUllon  to  $65.3  million;  open  space  grants, 
down  from  $9.5  million  to  $5.7  mUllon;  model 
cities,  up  from  $258,000  to  $2.5  million;  urban 
planning,  up  from  $2.1  million  to  $2.8  mil- 
lion. 

Pollution  control — Waste  treatment  facu- 
lties, up  from  $10.5  mUllon  to  $13.2  mlUlon. 

Law  enforcement — Manpower  training,  up 
from  $1.5  million  to  $37.6  mUllon. 

Unemployment  compensation— Up  from 
$69.2  mUlion  to  $72.4  mUlion. 

Transportation — Airports,  down  from  $6.7 
million  to  $3  mUllon. 


ference  report  on  the  debt  ceiling  legis- 
lation to  which  the  Senate  had  attached 
an  amendment  increasing  social  secu- 
rity benefits  by  10  percent  across  the 
board.  The  increase  is  retroactive  to  the 
first  of  the  year  and  includes  a  5-percent 
increase  in  special  payments  to  nonin- 
sured  p3r.sons  aged  72  and  over. 

I  have  two  regrets,  Mr.  Speaker.  One, 
tliat  the  legislation  was  brought  in  with- 
out due  notice,  depriving  me  of  the  op- 
portunity to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  this 
long-delayed  increase  to  help  our  retired 
citizens,  those  who  are  hardest  hit  by  the 
insidious  backdoor  tax  of  inflation. 

The  other  is  that  the  conference  report 
did  only  a  half-way  job.  It  struck  out 
the  proposed  increase  in  allowable  in- 
come, also  referred  to  as  an  "increase  in 
earnings  test."  At  the  present  time  social 
security  beneficiaries  may  only  earn  up 
to  $1,680  annually  before  loss  of  benefits. 

Older  people  blessed  with  good  health 
and  talent  should  be  encouraged  to  work, 
not  penalized.  We  should  set  our  sights 
on  an  increase  now  in  the  earnings  test 
with  a  programed  elimination  over  a 
reasonable  period. 

The  conference  report  also  neglected 
the  very  desirable  feature  of  gearing 
benefits  to  the  cost  of  living. 

The  job  is  only  half  done  after  months 
of  promise  and  delay  which  has  caused 
much  suffering  to  our  older  citizens  so 
many  of  whom  face  serious  economic 
hardships. 

Let  US  urge  our  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  com- 
plete the  job  swiftly. 


WE  MUST  COMPLETE  OUR  JOB  ON 
SOCLAL  SECURITY  REFORM 

(Mr.  GROVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day last,  the  House  took  up  without  prior 
notice  to  the  membership,  and  on  a  day 
when  no  business  was  scheduled,  a  con- 


DYNAMIC  PROPOSAL  BY  GOVERNOR 
REAGAN  ON  WELFARE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  welfare  is  escalating  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  this  is  certainly  demonstrated 
by  the  rising  welfare  rolls.  Many  propos- 
als and  alternatives  have  been  suggested. 
Most  of  them  have  been  extremely  costly, 
and  offer  no  tangible  or  realistic  hope 
for  real  and  constructive  reform.  How- 
ever, on  the  3d  of  March  1971.  the  Hon- 
orable Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of 
California,  in  an  address,  offered  a  sen- 
sible and  feasible  plan  for  the  State  of 
California.  The  Governor's  plan  would 
bring  relief  to  the  already  overburdened 
taxpayer,  and  at  the  same  time,  would 
not  penalize  those  on  welfare  in  real 
need,  or  who  have  a  desire  to  work  and 
a  desire  to  better  themselves.  His  pro- 
posal is  a  dynamic  example  of  State  and 
local  leadership  taking  the  Initiative  to 
solve  America's  No.  1  domestic  problem. 
If  successful.  Governor  Reagan's  plan 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  other  Governors 
and  other  States  to  follow,  as  well  as  this 
entire  Nation. 

Governor  Reagan's  plan  and  speech  of 
March  3,  1971.  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  Town  Hall. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

First  let  me  thank  you  of  Town  Hall  for 
your  thoughtful  and  timely  Invitation.  I  sus- 
pect that  you  were  aware  you  were  providing 
a  forum  through  which  the  people  of  CaU- 
fornla  could  be  reached.  In  doing  so.  you 
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bave  been  of  great  service  because  the  people 
of  California  are  confronted  by  a  most  ser- 
ious problem. 

In  the  last  few  days.  I  have  been  asked  a 
number  of  tUnes  If  the  political  honeymoon 
IB  over.  1  am  not  sure  it  ever  started.  On 
the  wedding  night  someone  said  something 
about  stepping  into  the  next  room  to  sUp 
mto  something  comforteble— and  they  never 
came  bacic. 

On  January  4,  In  my  inaugural  remarks  I 
said  that  unless  we  who  had  been  elected  to 
office  were  v,llling  to  completely  reform  our 
programs  of  social  welfare,  we  would  have  to 
ksk  you  for  a  tax  Increase  this  and  every 
succeeding  year  as  far  as  we  could  see  Into 
the  future. 

What  we  call  California's  welfare  and 
health  care  system  Is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  a  state  implementation  of  federal  man- 
dates approaching  $3y2  billion  In  cost  and 
leading  us  into  sure  bankruptcy  unless  we 
have  the  courage  to  choose  another  course 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

If  misery  loves  compaaiy  the  theme  music 
for  the  National  Governors  Conference  In 
Washington  last  week  must  have  been 
■Hearts  and  Flowers."  Those  states  which 
have  breezed  along  without  having  to  tap  aU 
the  potential  tax  sources  such  as  the  sales  or 
statewide  Income  tax  are  now  adopting  one 
or  the  other,  or  both.  In  an  unprecedented 
crisis  Pennsylvania  ran  totally  out  of  state 
funds  four  days  ago. 

There  was  no  partisanship  at  this  confer- 
ence nor  m  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
federal  revenue  sharing.  But  the  topic 
dominating  all  others  was  welfare  and  how 
long  government  at  any  level  could  keep  pace 
with  It's  ever  increasing  cost.  I  might  add 
there  was  great  Interest  in  California  be- 
cause we  were  the  only  state  readying  a  con- 
crete proposal  for  welfare  reform.  Surprising 
was  the  general  acceptance  that  added  reve- 
nues were  only  temporary  expedients  and  not 
a  permanent  answer  to  the  problem. 

Certainly  this  Is  true  in  California.  The 
biggest  of  our  welfare  programs,  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children,  Increased  Its  case  load 
39  percent  last  year  and  Its  cost  42  percent. 
Medl-Cal  Is  Increasing  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  our  normal  Increase  in  revenues.  One 
out  of  nine  Callfornlans  is  drawing  some 
form  of  welfare  now  and  by  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  If  welfare  goes  on  Increasing 
at  the  present  rate.  It  will  be  one  out  of 
seven. 

Even  cutting  back  legitimate  government 
services  and  postponing  Important  and 
needed  projects,  we  face  the  fact  that  to 
continue  the  present  welfare  and  Medl-Cal 
programs  without  change  will  require  $220 
million  more  than  we  have.  To  save  the  state 
$220  mUllon  In  welfare  means  reducing  the 
total  costs  more  than  $600  million.  We  can- 
not reduce  our  share  without  reducing  costs 
at  the  county  and  the  federal  level.  Or  put 
another  way.  If  we  have  to  ask  the  tax- 
payers for  an  additional  $220  mUUon  In 
state  revenue,  we  force  the  counties  to  raise 
property  taxes  another  hundred  million  and 
add  roug'nly  $300  million  to  federal  costs. 
And  of  course  the  same  citizen  pays  It  all — 
county,  state  and  federal.  Right  now,  CaU- 
fomlans  are  paying  $82  billion  In  taxes  of 
which  more  than  $20  bUUon  goes  to  Uncle 
Sam.  That  is  a  tax  burden  that  pro-rates 
out  at  $4,152  for  every  average  famUy  of 
four  In  California.  A  choice  has  to  be  made. 
Either  we  tighten  government's  belt  or  we 
loosen  your  purse  strings  and  extract  even 
more  money  than  we  are  now  taking.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  that  latter  choice. 

Last  month  I  submitted  to  the  legislature 
a  budget  which  can  be  balanced  without  In- 
creased taxes  if  we  undertake  a  total  re- 
form of  welfare  and  Medl-Cal.  About  two 
hours  ago  a  message  outlining  this  reform 
was  delivered  to  both  chambers  of  the  legis- 
lature. I  had  planned  a  more  personalized 
delivery  of  this  message  hut  a  funny  thing 
happened  to  me  on  the  way  upstairs. 


Perhaps  it  Is  Just  as  well,  for  the  mes- 
sage is  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
and  detailed  ever  submitted  by  any  gover- 
nor of  this  state.  It  calls  for  a  sweeping  70 
point  reform  of  the  entire  welfare  system. 
Legislation  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  wUl 
be  required  In  some  of  the  proposed  changes. 
Others  can  be  made  administratively  and  we 
will  need  the  cooperation  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  complete  the  package.  The  So- 
cial Security  Act  says  that  states  should 
be  encouraged  to  experiment  with  demon- 
stration projects.  On  this  basis,  we  are  re- 
questing the  necessary  waivers. 

If  there  were  no  fiscal  crisis,  we  would 
silU  have  to  urge  welfare  reform  on  the 
grounds  of  common  sense.  Present  regu- 
lations are  so  ambiguous  that  court  deci- 
sions have  added  $441  mUlion  to  the  cost 
of  California  welfare  since  1967  and  If  we 
lose  the  cases  stUl  pending,  another  $1.8 
billion  will  be  added.  But  an  even  more  com- 
pelling reason  for  reform  Is  one  of  moral 
responsibility. 

We  had  a  task  force  of  volunteer  citizens 
and  our  own  appointees  and  staff  working  on 
this  problem  last  summer.  The  counties  were 
doing  the  same  and  some  of  our  reform 
proposals.  Incidentally,  reflect  their  findings. 
Reform  Is  needed  not  only  because  welfare 
is  an  administrative  disaster  leading  us  to 
bankruptcy,  but  because  It  Is  a  tragic  fail- 
ure for  those  who  are  destitute  and  who 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn  for  the  most  basic 
requirements  of  living.  Let  me  emphasize 
this  latter  point  because  any  time  changes 
are  proposed  In  welfare  there  are  those  who 
wlU  raise  a  cry  that  we  are  lacking  in  com- 
passion for  the  poor.  The  very  opposite  is 
true.  Welfare  today  Is  spread  so  thin  it  Is 
Incapable  of  properly  caring  for  the  truly 
needy  and  destitute.  It  Is  spread  thin  In  at- 
tempting to  provide  for  too  many  who  are 
not  needy  but  who  through  loopholes  are 
legally  eligible  to  claim  welfare  benefits,  and 
too  many  who  are  receiving  aid  lUegally 
because  there  Is  Just  no  way  to  prevent  their 
cheating  and  because  there  Is  a  gigantic 
extravagant  administrative  overhead  bound 
In  endless  mUes  of  red  tape  and  born  of 
overlapping  and  duplicating  agencies. 

I  have  heard  the  repeated  statements  that 
welfare  fraud  is  only  one  or  two  percent  and 
not  really  an  Item  of  concern — or  even 
something  you  can  do  much  about.  The 
truth  Is  no  one  knows.  No  one  In  the  United 
States  knows  how  many  people  are  receiving 
welfare.  We  all  know  how  many  checks  are 
being  mailed  out  but  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  Individuals  are  getting 
several  checks  under  different  names.  We  do 
not  know  because  regulations  keep  us  from 
checking  on  an  applicant's  declaration — we 
must  accept  his  word  as  to  his  need. 

Recently  in  the  San  PrancUco  bay  area, 
a  group  of  citizens  set  out  to  show  how 
easy  It  Is  to  get  on  welfare.  Some  of  them 
managed  to  get  on  as  many  as  four  times 
In  one  day  in  a  single  office.  In  our  neighbor 
state  of  Nevada,  the  governor  (who  declared 
himself  to  me  as  a  liberal  Democrat) .  ordered 
a  house  to  house  canvas  of  welfare  recipients. 
(They  have  a  limited  enough  population  to 
be  able  to  do  this.)  This  actual  head  count 
revealed  22  percent  of  their  welfare  recipi- 
ents are  receiving  welfare  dishonestly.  Some 
time  ago  a  welfare  conducted  investigation 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  turned  up  less 
than  two  percent  of  fraud — a  congressional 
Investigation  then  found  It  was  57  percent. 
Even  so,  I  have  to  question  whether  fraud 
costs  as  much  as  the  legal  kind  of  cheating 
we  have  created  by  our  own  well  Intentloned 
effort  to  provide  work  Incentives.  This  Idea 
(spawned  in  Washington)  has  created  a 
whole  new  class  of  aflSuent  poor. 

An  answer  was  needed  fi>r  the  Individual 
who  sees  no  reason  to  work  If  the  dollars 
for  working  only  replace  the  dollars  he  or 
she  can  get  from  welfare.  It  was  decided  that 
a  proper  Incentive  would  be  to  supplement 
earnings  by  continuing  to  pay  at  least  a  part 


of  the  welfare  grant.  By  the  time  they  had 
finished   "thinking  of   everything",  the  In- 
tended   incentive    had    become    a    windfall 
known  In  the  welfare  trade  as  the  30  and  a 
third   formula.   It   goes   to   work  when   the 
recipient  gets  a  Job.  How  much  of  the  welfare 
grant  he  keeps  Is  determined  by  not  coiant- 
Ing  $30  of  his  earnings  as  eligible  Income, 
nor  do  you  count  one-tlUrd  of  the  remainder, 
nor  deduction  for  Income  tax,  union  dues, 
or  pension  plan.  Additional  aUowance  is  made 
for  clothing,  child  care,  transportation  (and 
this  Includes  car  payments)  and  finally  $26 
mlsceUaneous.  There  Is  virtually  no  ceUing 
on   earnings   above   which  you   become  in- 
eligible for  welfare  although  we  have  found 
It  usually  does  not  go  much  above  $1,200 
a  month.   At  least  one  man  in  Calif omU, 
however,  managed  to  keep  his  welfare  grant 
plus  $16,800  a  year  in  salary.  More  typical 
Is  the  case  I  described  In  the  current  tasue 
of  "U.S.  News  and  World  Report".  I  gave  an 
example  of  a  California  recipient  receiving 
a  grant  of  $339  a  month  who  took  a  Jot) 
paying  $582  a  month.  The  formula  reduced 
the  $582  to  $42  countable  inoome  and  thus 
the  $339  grant  was  only  cut  by  $29.  Tills 
individual    now   has   an   Income  of   $892   a 
month — a  good  portion  of  It  tax  free — and 
Is  eligible  for  Medl-Cal  and  food  stamps. 

Our  task  force  surveyed  those  counties 
which  together  carry  40  percent  of  the  welfare 
case  load.  We  learned  that  working  welfare 
recipient*  have  average  earnings  of  $346  a 
month.  Their  grants  in  aid  not  counting 
Medl-Cal  (for  which  they  remain  eligible) 
averaged  $186.  The  grsLnts  for  those  with  no 
outside  earnings  or  Income  are  only  $21  more 
or  $207  a  month.  Simple  decency  suggeeu  re- 
ducing the  supplemental  grant  and  In- 
creasing the  $207  so  M  to  provide  a  more 
decent  Uvlng  for  the  totally  destitute.  Our 
reform  propoeee  doing  this.  We  will  first  of  all 
provide  better  for  the  truly  needy.  Admit- 
tedly our  first  requirement  In  these  strin- 
gent times  must  be  balancing  the  budget  but 
even  so  we  can  also  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
poor  and  as  we  put  our  financial  house  In 
order  do  so  even  more  substantially. 

Some  will  accuse  me  of  citing  horror 
stories  which  they  claim  are  only  isolated 
cases.  But  they  are  wrong.  Contra  Costa 
County  estimates  It  has  2500  people  fully  em- 
ployed and  on  welfare;  148  of  them  eai-n 
more  than  $600  a  month.  Alameda  County 
puts  Its  figure  at  almost  4000  with  168  earn- 
ing more  than  $600. 

We  can  have  realistic  eligibility  proce- 
dures to  eliminate  or  at  least  curtail  fraud, 
a  celUng  on  earnings  above  which  no  welfare 
payments  will  be  made  and  a  reduction  In 
the  grants  to  those  who  have  outside  In- 
come. Able-bodied  and  employable  recipients 
wlU  be  required  to  work  or  take  Job  training 
and  we  will  go  after  those  fathers  who  have 
deserted  their  families,  contributing  nothing 
to  their  support.  In  CaUfomla  they  number 
250,000.  We  Intend  to  provide  the  counties 
with  the  financial  Incentive  to  solve  this 
problem.  Properly  pursued  It  could  be  used 
to  help  the  oountiee  offset  their  welfare 
expenses. 

Strengthening  the  role  of  the  family  Is  ba- 
sic to  our  proposal.  It  Is  called:  "Meeting  the 
Challenge:  a  responsible  plan  for  welfare  and 
Medi-Cal  reform."  Obviously  time  will  not 
permit  the  details  of  the  70  point  proposal  we 
have  made,  but  let  me  summarize  the  more 
Important  changes.  First,  we  think  the  un- 
employables  who  are  In  fact  pensioners,  the 
aged,  the  disabled  and  blind  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  welfare  structure.  The  state 
will  assume  all  administrative  and  grant 
payments  for  these  citizens  numbering  about 
600,000.  Their  payments  will  be  automated 
similar  to  the  method  used  In  paying  Social 
Security.  There  is  no  need  for  a  costly  bu- 
reaucracy checking  to  see  If  the  elderly  are 
continuing  to  get  older.  With  the  administra- 
tive savings  we  should  eventually  be  able  to 
Increase  their  i>enslon8  so  as  to  give  life  a 
little  more  dignity,  pleasure  and  meaiUng. 
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The  state  would  be  taking  over  about  $92 
million  In  present  county  expenses  but  In 
another  area— "Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children" — the  counties  would  as- 
sume an  additional  J84  million  of  cost.  So 
the  net  effect  of  these  statistics  Is  $8  mil- 
lion In  savings  to  the  counties  m  1971-72. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  to  those  who 
have  charged  we  intend  to  balance  state 
spending  by  dumping  the  load  on  the  coun- 
ties .  .  .  they  are,  as  usual,  talking  through 
their  hats.  One  of  the  absolute  musts  In  this 
reform  program  Is  that  there  be  no  net 
cost  shift  to  the  counties.  Aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  earlier.  If 
there  Is  no  reform,  county  costs  will  go  up 
$100  million.  With  reform  this  will,  of  course, 
be  eliminated.  The  $8  million  projected  sav- 
ings next  year  will  grow  In  future  years  and 
could  be  as  much  as  $47  million  In  savings 
to  the  oountlee  during  1972-73. 

With  the  change  of  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled to  a  pension  status,  welfare  will  then 
be  dealing  with  the  potentially  employable. 
As  of  now  welfare  Is  as  I  have  described  It 
"at  sea  without  rudder  or  compass."  Just 
putting  ever  increasing  numbers  of  people 
on  a  dole  and  prortdlng  food  and  shelter  Is 
not  a  worthwhile  goal.  These  people  are  not 
a  faceless  mass — they  are  IndUiduals  with  In- 
dividual and  unique  reasons  why  many  have 
been  unable  to  get  Into  the  competitive  la- 
bor market.  Finding  and  treating  with  that 
unique  and  personal  reason  will  give  wel- 
fare a  purpose  and  a  goal.  The  goal  must 
be  to  eliminate.  If  possible,  the  need  for  It- 
self. We  must  begin  to  measure  our  suc- 
cess by  how  many  people  we  have  removed 
from  the  rolls  each  year,  not  how  many  we 
have  added.  We  Intend  to  place  the  employ- 
able welfare  recipient  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment. This  department's  total  effort 
Is  devoted  to  Job  hunting  and  Job  training. 
Social  workers  assigned  to  this  new  Juris- 
diction will  be  Judged  not  on  the  basis  of 
how  many  jieople  they  place  on  welfare,  but 
how  many  they  place  in  Jobs.  This  entire 
concept  was  born  of  recommendations  made 
by  the  County  Supervisors  Association. 

California  has  not  been  hesitant  about 
Job  training  programs,  quite  the  contrary. 
The  only  major  government  funded  pro- 
gram now  dealing  with  welfare  Job  training 
Is  "WIN" — work  incentive  program.  Almost 
a  third  of  all  those  who  have  obtained  Jobs 
through  "WIN"  In  the  entire  nation,  have 
done  so  In  California. 

Now  we  propose  going  further.  The  able- 
bodied  employables  will  be  expected  to  work 
In  a  public  work  force  if  they  are  not  en- 
gaged In  a  Job  training  program.  They  will 
receive  the  same  benefits  they  are  getting 
now,  but  will  In  return  work  at  public  as- 
sistance Jobs  which  will  benefit  the  com- 
munity and  the  state.  These  will  not  be 
boondoggles  or  meaningless  tasks  for  aome 
punitive  reason  of  "work  fcH-  the  sake  of 
working."  Every  department  of  the  state  has 
been  told  to  list  those  things  it  would  do 
if  it  had  the  manpower  and  the  funds.  In 
addition,  local  government  will  be  asked  to 
provide  work  which  can  range  from  super- 
vising school  playgrounds  and  helping  In 
child  care  centers,  to  working  In  the  field  of 
environment.  Los  Angeles  County  has  al- 
ready proposed  using  recipients  as  school 
watchmen  to  prevent  vandalism.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  permanent  but  the  Individuals 
wlU  be  as  t«mporary  as  we  can  make  them. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  move  them  from 
this  public  work  force  Into  Jobs  in  the 
private  sector. 

If  an  individual  refuses  to  take  a  Job  when 
It  is  available,  participate  in  a  Job  training 
program  or  in  this  interim  public  work 
force,  he  or  she  will  be  denied  further  wel- 
fare assistance. 


This,  very  much  briefed  down.  Is  the  di- 
rection our  welfare  reform  takes.  There  are, 
in  addition,  changes  in  eligibility  standards, 
elimination  of  unnecessary  red  tape  and 
paperwork,  increased  auditing  of  abuses,  flat 
grant  computations  and  prior  month  budget- 
ing to  determine  the  size  of  welfare  grants. 

The  goals  are  simple  and  straight  forward: 
to  Increase  our  assistance  to  the  truly  needy: 
to  require  those  who  are  able  to  work  to 
seek  work,  train  for  a  Job  or  serve  their 
community  If  asked  as  a  reasonable  condi- 
tion for  receiving  welfare;  and  to  strengthen 
family  responsibility  as  the  basic  element  In 
our  society. 

Then  we  propose  to  reform  our  health  care 
program,  known  as  Medl-Cal.  This  program 
went  Into  operation  In  the  spring  of  1966. 
By  spring  of  1967  it  was  In  financial  trouble 
and  was  bogged  down  administratively  with 
providers  of  service  waiting  six  months  or 
more  for  payment.  Some  of  the  management 
snarls  have  been  taken  care  of  but  not  the 
problems  created  by  Its  unlimited  benefits 
plus  the  case  load  explosion  in  welfare. 

The  working  men  and  women  In  Califor- 
nia who  pay  for  this  program  are  providing 
a  level  of  health  care  for  the  others,  that 
they  can't  possibly  afford  for  themselves. 
Most  health  care  plans  or  Industrial  and 
union  programs  offer  no  more  than  eight 
services  with  the  Individual  paying  part  of 
the  cost  for  each  of  those.  Medl-Cal  offers 
20  totally  free  services  with  no  restriction 
whatsoever  on  utUlEatlon. 

In  1967  there  were  97  claLnrss  of  Medi-Cal 
for  every  one  hundred  participants — today 
there  are  141  claims  per  100  enrollees.  The 
per  capita  health  care  cost  per  year  for  the 
average  citizen  Is  $312.  The  average  cost  per 
Medl-Cal  recipient  was  $517  last  year.  We 
are  proposing  legislation  to  bring  Medl-Cal 
benefits  In  line  with  those  which  the  tax- 
paying  citizens  can  afford. 

Instead  of  a  no-Umlt  credit  card  Medl-Cal 
will  provide  a  card  good  for  the  same  amount 
of  health  care  services  the  average  citizen 
uses  each  year.  Provision  will,  of  course,  be 
made  for  the  cases  of  catastrophic  Illness  or 
accident  or  emergency.  To  control  over- 
utilization  we  propose  a  partial  or  token  pay- 
ment by  every  Medl-Cal  patient  for  the  serv- 
ices he  receives — a  dollar  for  each  visit  to 
the  doctor  or  for  each  drug  prescription,  etc. 
The  provider  would  collect  this  and  bill 
Medi-Cal  for  the  balance. 

In  North  Carolina  a  test  was  run  on  drug 
prescriptions  alone  and  utilization  was  re- 
duced by  25  per  cent.  In  England  socialized 
medical  program  token  payment  resulted  In 
almost  10  percent  reduction  when  tried. 

I  know  that  many  will  ses  our  proposed 
welfare  reform  only  as  a  device  to  balance 
the  budget  and  this  will  lead  to  charges  that 
we  are  placing  dollars  above  human  beings. 
To  do  so  Is  at  best  the  cheapest  kind  of 
demagoguery  and  at  worst  selfish,  irrespon- 
sible protection  of  self  interest. 

Of  course,  we  seek  to  balance  the  budget; 
the  Constitution  and  common  sense  require 
that  we  do  so.  What  is  the  alternative?  An 
increase  In  state  taxes  which  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  Increase  In  county 
taxes  and  further  deficit  spending  at  the 
federal  level.  And  If  all  of  that  Is  done.  It 
must  be  repeated  again  and  again  until  the 
very  system  collapses. 

In  the  meantime,  welfare  goes  on  falling 
those  who  need  it  most,  destroying  our  most 
precious  resource,  our  people.  Finally  faced 
with  economic  crisis,  we  will  find  ourselves 
no  longer  able  to  help  those  who  turn  to  us 
because  they  have  no  other  refuge.  Our  pres- 
ent fiscal  plight  Is  not  the  reason  for  welfare 
reform;  It  Is  the  excuse.  It  prompts  us  to  do 
at  last  that  which  has  needed  doing  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

Tblrty-slx  years  ago,  In  the  dark  days  of 


the  Depression,  a  president  of  the  United 
States  who  called  on  our  people  to  be  com- 
passionate warned  us  at  the  same  time  to 
temper  compassion  with  wisdom  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  said,  'The  lessons  of  history 
show  conclusively  that  continued  dependence 
upon  relief  Induces  a  spiritual  and  moral 
disintegration  fundamentally  destructive  to 
the  national  fiber.  To  dole  out  relief  is  to  ad- 
minister a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the 
human  spirit."  Was  he  right?  Is  there  a 
sickness  of  spirit  spreading  over  our  land? 

Last  week  In  Washington,  DC,  the  "Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,"  osten- 
sibly formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
needy,  picketed  the  governor  of  Nevada  for 
daring  to  expose  those  who  fraudulently 
posed  as  needy  In  order  to  rob  their  fellow 
citizens.  In  one  of  our  cities  a  man  with  no 
dependents  and  earning  $800  a  month  sued 
to  prevent  a  county  from  making  him  con- 
tribute $20  a  month  to  the  support  of  his 
aged  mother.  In  St.  Louis  an  industrial  firm 
ran  blockbuster  ads  in  six  papers  offering 
the  unskilled.  Jobs  at  $100  to  $150  a  week. 
One  hundred  forty-one  applied,  but  most 
weren't  seriously  looking  for  work  or  they 
didn't  like  the  money.  Of  the  thirty-eight 
who  finally  went  on  the  payroll,  27  didn  t 
show  up  or  if  they  did.  quit  in  the  first  two 
days.  The  company  is  still  advertising. 

An  unemployed  young  father  In  California, 
finally  forced  to  accept  welfare,  is  urged  by 
the  social  worker  to  free  himself  of  debts  by 
declaring  personal  bankruptcy.  His  only  as- 
sets, his  household  furnishings,  are  taken  to 
pay  his  creditors  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar. 
But  this,  he  is  cheerfully  told  by  the  welfare 
worker,  makes  him  eligible  for  a  house  full 
of  brand  new  furniture  courtesy  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

Perhaps  you  saw  the  Negro  mother  on  the 
TV  news  telling  of  how  she  was  forced  into 
welfare.  She  had  never  been  on  welfare  be- 
fore. She  worked  from  late  afternoon  until 
11  or  12  at  night  to  support  her  children. 
Each  evening  she  left  the  children  at  home 
In  charge  of  the  oldest.  She  arrived  home 
from  work  one  night  to  find  a  social  worker 
waiting  for  her.  She  was  told  her  children 
were  to  be  taken  from  her  unless  she  stayed 
home  to  care  for  them.  When  she  asked  how 
she  could  support  them  If  she  didn't  go  to 
work,  she  was  told  to  quit  work  and  go  on 
welfare.  Wouldn't  it  make  more  sense  to 
provide  a  baby  sitter? 

To  those  who  say  reform  of  welfare  Is  Im- 
possible or  unworkable,  I  can  only  say,  "not 
to  Callfornlans."  Last  week  we  talked  to 
Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  of  HEW  and  were 
assured  of  his  very  real  interest  and  coop- 
eration. We  talked  to  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  obtained  their  en- 
thusiastic pledge  of  support  in  our  efforts  to 
make  California  welfare  a  pilot  program. 
They  aisked  how  many  governors  would  favor 
what  we  were  trying  to  do.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  the  conference  and  we  could  only  con- 
tact 27.  Twenty-four  of  them.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  signed  a  letter  supporting  our 
major  proposals,  three  took  the  letter  to  con- 
sult with  their  congressional  delegations,  all 
of  them  asked  for  our  detailed  reform  pro- 
posals. We  are  writing  the  other  23  and  have 
every  reason  to  expect  most  or  all  will  sign 
the  letter  based  on  their  views  as  expressed 
at  the  conference. 

I  asked  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
Joint  session  of  our  legislature  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  news  coverage  that  would  fol- 
low. It  Is  absolutely  lmp>eratlve  that  the 
people  of  California  understand  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

Right  now  the  propaganda  fires  are  being 
stoked  by  special  Interest  groups  determined 
to  resist  and  kill  any  effort  to  change  wel- 
fare. In  the  days  ahead  the  legislative  com- 
mittee hearings  will  be  the  target  for  dem- 
onstrations and  pressure  of  every  kind. 
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We  have  had  great  cooperation  from  some 
in  the  social  welfare  field  who  are  true  pro- 
fessionals and  who  want  order  brought  out 
of  the  present  mess.  But  others,  feeling  their 
bureaucratic  empires  threatened,  will  chal- 
lenge every  proposal  and  predict  dire  results 
If  any  part  of  our  plan  Is  adopted.  Others 
will  urge  total  federal  takeover  as  the  only 
solution.  This  would  mean  surrendering  to 
those  who  caused  the  problem  in  the  first 
place,  and  few  In  federal  government  want 
this. 

Today  we  stand  at  a  crossroad.  We  can 
continue  to  talk  about  welfare,  complain 
kbout  It  and  watch  it  grow  unchecked  while 
we  raise  taxes  this  year  and  every  year  there- 
after to  feed  Its  cancerous  growth.  Or  we  can 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  control  It  and 
reform  It  so  that  It  will  at  last  have  the 
proud  purpose  of  maximizing  human  dignity 
and  salvaging  the  destitute. 

This  is  not  a  Jerry-built,  hasty  answer  to 
a  crisis.  It  Is  the  result  of  months  of  work 
»nd  study.  It  Is  perhaps  our  last  chance. 
Neither  Democratic  or  Republican.  It  is 
humanitarian — and  it  Is  ready  to  be  tried. 

I  have  addressed  this  message  to  the  people 
of  California  because  we  need  you. 


NATIONAL  PARKINSON 
FOUNDATION 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 21  of  this  year,  the  National  Parkin- 
son Foundation  held  its  12th  annual  Bob 
Hope  Dinner.  Bob  Hope  is  Ftonorary  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  National  Parkin- 
son Foundation.  He  for  12  years  has  at- 
tended this  great  fund-raising  dinner 
for  research  in  respect  to  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease and  for  rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  victims  of  Parkinson's.  Bob  Hope  pro- 
\ides  a  thrilling  evening  of  entertainment 
by  having  many  personalities  of  distin- 
guished national  reputation  to  perform 
and  acting  as  master  of  ceremonies  him- 
self. In  addition,  Bob  Hope  makes  an- 
nually a  generous  contribution  to  the 
fight  again.st  Parkinson's  disease  which 
has  been  carried  on  very  magnifically  by 
the  National  Parkinson  Foundation  and 
the  National  Parkinson  Institute,  under 
the  dedicated  direction  of  a  great  and 
v,onderful  lady,  Mrs.  Jeanne  Levey,  who 
with  her  husband,  a  victim  of  Parkinson's 
disease,  founded  the  National  Parkin- 
son Foundation. 

My  wife  was  chairman  of  the  dinner 
this  year  as  she  has  been  for  many  years 
previously  and  she  is  national  chairman 
of  the  women's  division  of  the  National 
Parkinscn  Foundation  in  which  I  have 
also  taken  an  active  part. 

The  National  Parkinson  Foundation 
was  very  fortunate  to  have  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  this  year's  dinner  the 
Honorable  Robert  H.  Finch,  Counsellor 
to  the  President.  Mr.  Finch,  out  of  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  subject  from  his 
experience  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  his  warmhearted  compassion  for  the 
victims  of  this  kilUng  and  crippling  dis- 
ease, delivered  a  magnificent  address 
which  gave  new  heart  and  encourage- 
ment to  both  the  victims  of  Parkinson's 


disease  and  those  who  have  struggled  to 
conquer  it  with  such  dynamic  leadership. 
All  honor  to  a  great  lady  like  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Levey  and  my  wife  and  others 
who  worked  devotedly  with  them  and 
to  such  great  men  as  Robert  H.  Finch  and 
Bob  Hope  for  what  they  have  done  and 
will  do  to  find  the  cause  and  cure  of 
Parkinson's  disease  and  afford  relief  to 
the  1  million  people  in  the  United  States 
who  are  Parkinson's  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  able  address  of  Mr.  Finch  on  this 
moving  occasion  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks : 
Reisiarks  by  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Finch 
Sitting  next  to  me  tonight  Is  one  of  the 
most  lively,  most  energetic,  and  most  dedi- 
cated women  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  .  .  .  Mrs.  Jeanne  Levey.  She  Is 
vital  proof  that  charming  ladles  can  Indeed 
lead  In  the  betterment  of  their  community 
and  Nation. 

As  the  motivating  force  behind  this  tre- 
mendous endeavor,  Mrs.  Levey  has  built  the 
F>arklnson  Foundation  Into  a  medical  facil- 
ity of  the  highest  caliber. 

Now  I  know  that  Mrs.  Levey  couldn't  have 
accomplished  all  that  she  has  without  the 
generous  support  of  all  of  you  present.  So 
my  tribute  to  her  Is  a  tribute  to  you  as 
well — for  sharing  her  dream. 

I  couldn't  begin  to  give  the  deserved  rec- 
ognition to  all  those  who  have  given  special 
help  to  Mrs.  Levey  over  the  years,  but  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  compliments  to  Con- 
gressman and  Mrs.  Claude  Pepper.  Claude, 
your  vice  chairman,  has  long  been  recognized 
across  the  Nation  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  betterment  of  health  for  all  our 
citizens,  and  he  has  a  long  list  of  impressive 
awards  and  tributes  which  salute  his  valu- 
able efforts. 

But  particularly  I  want  to  honor  the  man 
we  all  salute  tonight.  Bob  Hope. 

No  one  In  this  room  would  disagree  with 
the  statement  that  he  Is  literally  one  of  the 
great  humanitarians  of  our  time. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
to  have  this  new  Parkinson's  Research  In- 
stitute named  In  his  honor. 

When  you  consider  the  millions  he  has 
raised  for  charitable  causes — the  worthwhile 
endeavors  he  has  been  identified  with — I 
guess  you'd  have  to  say  he's  sort  of  a  one- 
man  ambulatory  HEW. 

Gosh,  come  to  think  of  It,  if  you  put  Bob's 
generous  Impulses  and  fund  raising  prowess 
together  with  the  assets  of  Howard  Hughes 
you  could  probably  do  away  with  the  Federal 
Government  entirely. 

I  wlU  have  to  talk  to  the  President  about 
that — now  that  would  be  real  Government 
reorganization. 

The  last  two  years  when  he  did  his  annual 
Christmas  show  for  the  troops  abroad,  I 
worked  with  Bob  so  the  boys  would  be 
actually  signing  up  and  preparing  to  return 
to  college.  We  called  It  Project  "Hope."  It  was 
a  great  success.  Over  50,000  men  signed  up 
in   1969  alone. 

The  President's  Message  to  Congress  three 
days  ago  is  a  landmark  in  our  pursuit  of 
health.  Here  is  a  national  strategy  which 
has  been  two  years  In  the  preparation,  and 
which  will  marshal  and  coordinate  a  variety 
of  health  forces,  both  private  and  public, 
to  meet  the  major  needs  of  our  people.  The 
proposals  cap  a  long  self-examination. 

In  1969  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  launched  a  program  to 
determine  how  America's  health  capabilities 
could  best  be  used  to  meet  our  health  needs. 
Early  In  the  inventory,  we  saw  the  uneven- 
ness  In  the  distribution  of  our  health  efforts. 


There  was  an  overabundance  of  funding  and 
manpower  In  one  area— a  shortage  In  an- 
other Some  needs  were  overstressed.  and 
others  disregarded.  And  through  It  aU— the 
most  advanced  nation  In  the  world,  in  health 
research,  capabilities,  and  expenditures— the 
United  States,  continued  to  receive  poor 
marks  In  health  statistics.  You  know  them 

well.  .,   ,_ 

This  shortcoming  required  immediate 
attention  from  the  new  Administration  in 
J969 — and  as  Secretarv  of  the  Department, 
I  was  pleased  to  see  the  health  services  turn 
to  and  verifv  the  need  for,  a  new  strategy. 
The  efforts  have  continued  under  Secre- 
tary Richardson  and  in  our  Domestic 
Council.  The  result  Is  the  President's  plan. 
It  IS  a  new  template  for  making  certain 
that  when  we  Invest  more  of  our  Nation's 
resources  In  the  health  of  cur  people,  we  will 
get  a  full  return  on  our  investmen' — and  we 
will  avoid  and  overcome  the  Ills  that  have 
so  long  and  so  often  befallen   us. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  Congress  to 
build  this  new  strategy  on  these  basic  prin- 
ciples First  we  must  buUd  on  the  strengths 
we  have  established— one  of  those  strengths 
Is  the  diversity  of  our  system.  We  must  take 
advantage  of  the  range  of  choices  our  health 
structure  offers  to  doctors  and  patients  alike, 
so  that  from  this  spectrum  of  services  and 
achievements,  we  can  select  and  maximize 
the  care  and  the  cure  that  will  do  best. 

Second,  we  must  Increase  our  health  ca- 
pabilities by  increasing  our  health  manpower. 
There  is  need  for  more  doctors  and  more 
paramedical  personnel.  By  expanding  our 
medical  training  facilities,  and  accelerating 
their  programs,  our  private  health  P"sonnel 
win  be  increased,  and  health  care  wUl  be 
more  widely  available  and  accessible  to  ^. 
Third  we  must  organize  for  efficiency,  bo 
many  of  our  philosophers  say,  "Money  l^n  t 
everything."  (Even  Bob  Hope  says  it,  but 
not  out  loud.) 

In  health  care  this  Is  clearly  the  problem 
of  the  day.  But  we  have  one  Immediate  solu- 
tion. Preventive  medicine  Is  a  lot  less  ex- 
pensive. _  „, 
We  can  usually  be  sure  that  an  ounce  o; 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  We  can 
always  be  sure  that  It  costs  a  lot  less  in 
money,  time,  and  especially  In  pain. 

Certainly  curative  medicine  U  the  last 
resort  In  defense  against  disease.  Preventive 
medicine  Is  the  first.  And  It  Is  the  only 
truly  satisfactory  way  to  Insure  personal 
health.  „    .. 

The  best  patient  care,  the  most  effecave 
care,  comes  before  any  illness— not  after. 

Here  Is  the  thrust  of  our  national  health 
strategv.  We  seek  improvements  In  quality- 
based  "on  research  and  discovery.  We  seek 
improvements  in  availability— based  on  In- 
creased numbers  of  better  trained  physicians 
and  health  personnel.  We  seek  improvements 
in  efficiency— resulting  from  a  broadened 
practice  of  preventive  medicine. 

THE    nCHT    AGAINST    PARKINSON'S    DISEASX 

The  pitched  battle  which  all  of  us  here 
wage  against  Parkinson's  disease  Is  one  whose 
success  win  be  near  and  dear  to  me.  It  is 
near,  because  relatives,  friends  and  clients  of 
mine  suffered  it.  And  it  Is  dear,  because 
those  I  have  seen  in  Its  throes  suffered  such 
untold  anguish. 

It  Is  an  unexpected  Invader,  stealing  in  and 
striking  almost  without  warning— taking  Its 
toU  really  before  a  defense  can  be  made 
against  its  dread  progress.  Those  who  have 
watched  know  best. 

But  tonight,  we  can  say  that  our  concerted 
struggle  has  brought  a  promise  of  victory. 

We  could  be  on  the  verge  of  solving  the 
riddle  of  Parkinson's  disease — how  It  Is 
caused,  how  It  can  be  cured  or  arrested,  and 
how  It  can  be  prevented.  I  can  dare  to  make 
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this  bold  statement  because  of  the  vital  work 
you  are  doing  here  in  Miami,  for  example, 
and  because  that  work  ts  backed  up  by  sub- 
stantial efforts  in  research  that  will  answer 
these  questions. 

These  earnest  efforts  have  brought  us  L- 
Dopa,  and  enabled  ua  to  wisely  use  this  first 
really  effective  antl-Parklnson  drug  to  arrest 
the  effects  of  the  disease.  Now.  however, 
neurologists  predict  even  greater  potential. 

L-Dopa  will  be  the  new  research  tool  whose 
usefulness  In  further  discoveries  about  the 
disease  will  prove  at  least  as  Important  as 
Its  Immediate  effectiveness  In  counteracting 
Parkinsonism. 

As  Secretary  of  HEW  I  soon  got  excited 
about  L-Etopa.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke  was  a  source  of  that  ex- 
citement (Dr.  MacNlchol)  because  prelimi- 
nary findings  were  being  positively  corrobo- 
rated. Large-scale  trials  by  other  research 
projects  confirmed  earlier  conclusions  so  that 
we  could  give  the  green  light  to  widespread 
use  of  the  drug.  In  June  of  1970.  while  I 
was  atUl  Secretary  of  HEW.  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  was  able  to  license  L- 
Dopa  for  prescription  sale. 

In  the  Domestic  Council  we  have  continued 
to  receive  favorable  reports  on  research  with 
the  drug — in  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory, where  Dr.  Oeorge  Cotzlas  (COT'-SEE- 
US)  continues  his  broadened  work  of  dis- 
covery— and  m  Miami.  Here,  the  National 
Parkinson  Institute  was  one  of  the  first  or- 
ganizations In  the  world  to  have  the  vision 
and  courage  to  go  ahead  with  L-Dopa  while 
It  was  still  considered  highly  experimental. 

The  hundreds  of  patients  you  have  treated 
can  testify  to  your  strikingly  successful  re- 
sults. 

Some  additional,  advanced  work  you  are 
doing  Is  even  more  current. 

An  Important  queEtlon  now  is  whether 
L-Dopa  really  changes  the  progress  of  Park- 
inson's disease.  Does  It  actually  arrest  It? 
Or  Is  It  merely  symptomatic  treatment? 

There  is  a  cooperative  project  on  this, 
which  promises  to  give  us  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

Together  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke,  the  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Foundation  Is  collecting 
data  on  patients  who  were  here — at  the  In- 
stitute— between  1963  and  1964.  This  In- 
formation Is  being  matched  against  Identical 
information  for  post-L-Dopa  patients.  The 
results  of  the  work  are  beginning  to  come  in. 
and  they  will  be  examined  carefully. 

To  put  it  all  together,  now — 

Everyone  I  know,  who  Is  aware  of  the  work 
of  this  organization,  has  been  impressed  and 
Indeed  inspired. 

The  dedication  and  the  courage  shown  by 
Mrs.  Levey — and  by  the  other  leaders  in  the 
organization. 

The  volunteers — the  contributors — all  of 
these  are  dedicated  as  well — and  all  have 
exceeded  the  call  of  duty  and  certainly  of 
charity. 

But  the  most  impressive  test  of  any  In- 
stitution of  this  kind  is  what  you  have 
done  for  the  patients.  There  Is  the  final 
proof  of  success.  And  now,  there  Is  a  vision 
of  even  greater  success. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  only  thought  for 
Parkinson  patients  was  that  the  disease 
process  could  be  slowed  so  that  they  might 
enjoy  a  few  more  active  years. 

Today,  there  is  a  new  expectation  that  in 
a  short  while  the  process  can  be  completely 
controlled  or  arrested. 

Then  over  a  mllUon  Americans  will  be 
freed  from  the  virtual  slavery  of  this  tortuous 
crlppler. 

And  here — your  deeds  are  father  to  more 
than  fust  a  icish. 

So  tonight  we  are  one  step  closer  to  that 


day  when  we  will  be  able  to  say  with  Bob 
Hope.  Thanks  for  Making  Parkinson's  a 
Memory. 


NATIONAL   LEGAL    SERVICES 
CORPORATION    ACT 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  liis 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds)  and  more  than  100  other 
Members  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
introducing  this  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation.  Iden- 
tical legislation  is  to  be  introduced  in 
the  other  body  when  the  Senate  meets 
tomorrow.  Its  chief  sponsors  there  are 
Senators  Mondale  and  Taft. 

The  Legal  Services  program  giving 
people  who  cannot  afford  a  lawyer  full 
access  to  the  American  system  of  law 
has  proven  itself  a  very  effective  tool  in 
redressing  the  problems  of  poverty.  It  Is 
developing  in  many  parts  of  this  Nation 
a  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  law  to 
be  a  force  for  good  among  people  who 
have  always  thought  of  the  law  as  the 
loanshark.  the  Welfare  Department,  or 
an  adversary.  It  is  offering  hope  to  peo- 
ple who  heretofore  have  had  to  face  the 
legal  system  without  education  or  so- 
phistication. 

Despite  the  program's  success,  legal 
services  attorneys  regularly  confront 
conflict-of-interest  problems  and  politi- 
cal pressures  because  of  its  location  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  early  days  of  Legal  Services,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
vided a  natural  location  for  the  initia- 
tion and  maturing  of  the  legal  assistance 
program.  Nevertheless,  experience  has 
taught  us  the  diflBculties  that  are  inher- 
ent in  this  structure.  Throughout  the 
past  5  years — regardless  of  which  ad- 
ministration governed — the  integrity  of 
legal  help  for  the  poor  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  politics  and  conflicts.  Under 
the  present  structure,  special  attorney- 
client  problems  necessarily  arise  when 
suits  are  brought  against  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  against  State 
and  mimicipal  governments. 

The  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion will  encompass  the  full  range  of 
legal  assistance  presently  offered  through 
OEO.  The  Corporation  approach  is  de- 
signed simply  to  meet  three  serious 
needs  of  the  legal  services  effort — In- 
dependence, security,  and  viability  to  the 
poor. 

The  problems  of  the  OEO  legal  serv- 
icer program  have  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  study  this  past  year  by  the 
Presidents  Advisory  Council  on  Execu- 
tive Organization — known  as  the  Ash 
Commission — and  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  Committee  oi.  Right  to  Legal 
Services.  Both  the  ABA  Committee  and 
the  Ash  Commission  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  objective  of  legal 
services — assuring  that  the  Nation's 
poor  have  full  access  to  our  legal  sys- 


tem— will  stand  the  greatert  chance  of 
success  by  making  the  program  an  in- 
dependent corporation.  By  the  legislation 
we  introduce  today,  we  hope  to  imple- 
ment that  recommendation. 

The  ABA  consultant's  report,  written 
by  Charles  L.  Edson,  followed  a  reviei? 
of  all  pertinent  Federal  statutes  as  well 
as  more  than  70  interviews  with  leaders 
in  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  throughout 
the  U.S.  Government.  T.ie  final  report 
contains  an  appendix  written  by  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Covington  and 
Burling  asserting  that  the  Corporation 
proposal  has  been  found  to  be  legal  and 
constitutional  in  all  respects. 

The  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion will  be  established  as  a  separate  title 
imder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It 
is  patterned  after  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

The  Corporation  will  be  funded  by 
yearly  appropriations  from  Congress. 
The  first  fiscal  year  authorization  is  $140 
million,  about  twice  the  amoimt  spent 
for  the  present  program.  OEO  officials 
estimate  that  present  fimding  provides 
legal  assistance  to  less  than  20  percent  of 
eligible  low-income  Americans. 

The  Corporation  will  be  administered 
by  a  19-member  Board  of  Directors.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  will  be  chosen  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  One  member  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Six  members  serve  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  including  the  presi- 
dent and  president-elect  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Association,  president 
of  the  National  Bar  Association,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fenders Association,  and  the  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools. 
Three  Board  members  will  be  chosen  by 
a  Clients  Advisory  Council  and  three  will 
be  chosen  by  a  Project  Attorney's  Ad- 
visory Council — each  council  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  act.  The  Executive  Director 
of  the  Corporation,  selected  by  the  Board, 
will  also  be  a  voting  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  the  Corporation  will 
become  fully  operative.  During  the  tran- 
sition period,  the  Board  of  Directors  will 
be  selected  and  the  Corporation  will  take 
necessary  organizational  steps.  OEO  will 
continue  to  administer  the  legal  services 
program  throughout  this  transitional 
period. 

I  want  to  stress  the  fact  this  leal-elation 
has  broad  bipartisan  support.  The  deliv- 
ery of  leeal  help  to  an  individual  who 
cannot  afford  it  Is  critical  to  each  of  us, 
regardless  of  political  or  philosophical 
persuasion. 

In  drafting  this  legislation  we  have 
sought  the  advice  of  many  per.-ons  in 
and  out  of  Government,  and  over  a  period 
of  many  months.  We  believe  it  is  the  best 
possible  way  to  assure  equal  Justice  for 
all  Americans.  We  stron^^ly  urge  our  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  Coneress  to 
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act  swiftly  to  establish  the  Independence 
of  legal  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  supplementary  infor- 
mation for  my  colleagues.  I  want  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  two 
lengthy  studies  on  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram. The  first  excerpt  comes  from  the 
Ash  Council  Memorandum  to  the  Presi- 
dent, released  February  6.  1971:  the  sec- 
ond is  from  the  consultant's  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Right  to  Legal 
Services  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
PoUowing  the  excepts.  I  will  include  a 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  Act. 
ExcxRPTXD  From  :  The  Corporation  tor  Legal 
Services,  a  Consultant's  Report.  Approved 
BT  THE  Committee  on  Right  to  Legal  Serv- 
ices.  Section   of   Individual   Rights   and 
Responsibilittes.   American   Bar   Associa- 


tion 


summary 


The  five  years  of  the  Legal  Services  Program 
of  the  Cfflce  of  Economic  Opportunity  have 
been  marked  by  singular  achievement.  Legal 
Services  lawyers  now  handle  a  mllUon  mat- 
ters a  year  for  those  who  otherwise  would 
see  Justice  denied.  Some  cases  have  resulted 
In  landmark  Judicial  decisions  significantly 
altering  the  law  as  It  affects  the  poor.  Im- 
pulses generated  by  the  program  have  afilrm- 
atlvely  affected  the  law  schools,  the  law 
firms  and  other  legal  Institutions. 

The  program's  success  dictates  that  seri- 
ous thought  be  given  to  Its  permanent  struc- 
turing. •  •  •  The  Departments  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Justice  each  have  some 
logical  claim  to  the  program,  and  long  term 
security  might  be  gained  If  legal  services 
were  submerged  within  a  large  department. 
However,  legal  services  lawyers  have  brought 
numerous  suits  against  both  HEW  and  HXJD 
funded  agencies  and  those  departments  as 
well.  Justice  represents  these  departments 
when  they  face  court  challenges.  Placing  legal 
services  within  any  of  them  would  create  seri- 
ous conflicts.  Further,  legal  services  within 
either  HEW  or  HOD  could  mean  a  replay  of 
the  destructive  administrative  conflicts  that 
have  plagued  it  at  OEO.  The  possibility  of 
placing  the  program  within  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  Courts  or  the  Judiciary  it- 
self was  rejected  on  conceptual,  administra- 
tive and  financial  grounds. 

The  study  of  independent  entitles  focuses 
on  one  model  of  compelling  attractiveness, 
the  federally-funded  private  non-profit  cor- 
poration as  exemplified  by  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting.  Congress  established 
this  corporation  In  1967  as  a  vehicle  to  chan- 
nel federal  funds  to  the  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  educational  television  program- 
ming. The  First  Amendment  concerns  of 
communications  freedom  that  Impelled  this 
entity  have  equal  cogency  with  respect  to 
Legal  Services'  need  for  Independence.  •  •  • 

Legal  Services  could  enjoy  similar  success 
If  administered  by  such  a  private  non-profit 
federally-funded  corporation.  It  is  reoom- 
mended  as  the  permanent  funding  vehicle 
for  the  program.   •    •    • 

Law  Reform  and  the  Legal  Ethic 
The  OEO  Legal  Services  Guidelines  issued 
In  early  1966  stressed  the  necessity  for  law 
reform — a  position  reemphaslzed  not  only  by 
all  Directors  of  the  Legal  Services  program 
but  by  OEO  Directors  as  well.  President 
Nixon  recognized  the  need  for  such  activity 
when  he  staled  in  his  Message  of  August  11, 
1969: 

"The  sluggishness  of  many  institutions — 
at  all  levels  of  society — in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  Individual  citizens,  is  one  of  the 
central  problems  of  our  time.  Disadvantaged 


persons  In  particular  must  be  assisted  so  that 
they  full  understand  the  lawful  means  of 
n'.aklng  their  needs  known  and  having  their 
needs  met." 

In  addition,  the  ethics  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession require  a  lawyer  to  serve  his  client 
by  any  permissible  legal  remedy  to  secure 
his  object.  Canon  7  of  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  commands,  "A  lawyer 
should  represent  a  client  zealously  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law."  Ethical  Consideration 
7-1  elaborates: 

"The  duty  of  a  lawj'er.  both  to  his  client 
and  to  the  legal  system,  Is  to  represent  his 
client  zealously  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law,  which  includes  Disciplinary  Rules  and 
enforceable  professional  regulations.  The 
professional  responsibility  of  a  lawyer  de- 
rives from  his  membership  In  a  profession 
which  has  the  duty  of  assisting  members  of 
the  public  to  secure  and  protect  available 
legal  rights  and  benefits.  In  our  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men,  each  member 
of  our  society  is  entitled  to  have  his  conduct 
Judged  and  regulated  In  accordance  with 
the  law;  to  seek  any  lawful  objective  through 
legally  permissible  means;  and  to  present  for 
adjudication  any  lawful  claim.  Issue  or  de- 
fense." 

This  explicit  command  makes  no  exception 
to  a  lawyer  who  feels  that  his  clients'  rights 
can  only  be  redressed  by  challenging  a  law 
or  practice  that  impinges  on  those  rights.  In 
the  final  analysis,  law  reform  is  no  more 
than  a  lawyer  performing  his  ethical  and 
professional  duty  for  his  client. 

Basis  of  Judgment 

Quickly  summarized,  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion, a  permanent  legal  services  structure 
must  couple  independei:' e  for  the  program 
with  the  security  needed  to  assure  Its  con- 
tinuation. 

Independence  connotes :  Freedom  of  a  law- 
yer to  represent  his  client  to  the  limits  of 
his  ability  within  the  bounds  of  professional 
discretion,  Including  a  challenge  to  estab- 
lished or  favored  institutions,  laws  or  prac- 
tices. 

Freedom  from  any  political  Intimidation 
or  retaliation  for  such  representation  what- 
soever. Including  efforts  to  bar  action  against 
public  agencies. 

Freedom  for  a  legal  services  lawyer  to  rep- 
resent his  client  pursuant  to  the  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility  and  the  highest 
practices  of  the  profession  without  interfer- 
ence by  any  outside  source,  lay  or  legal.  As 
Disciplinary  Rule  5-107 (b)   states: 

"A  lawyer  shall  not  permit  a  person  who 
recommends,  employs  or  pays  him  to  render 
legal  services  for  another  to  direct  his  pro- 
fessional Judgment  in  rendering  such  legal 
services." 

As  Ethical  Consideration  EC5-23  amplifies 
the  issue: 

"Since  a  lawyer  must  always  be  free  to 
exercise  his  professional  Judgment  without 
regard  to  the  interest  or  motives  of  a  third 
person,  the  lawyer  who  Is  employed  by  one 
to  represent  another  must  constantly  guard 
against  erosion  of  his  professional  freedom." 

By  security  Is  meant  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  legal  services  structure  with  the 
capacity  to  achieve  governmental,  public, 
client  and  bar  understanding  of  and  sup- 
port for  the  provocative  and  controversial 
role  of  legal  services  In  a  free  society. 
Private,  nonprofit  federally  aided 
corporations 

Perhaps  the  least  known  of  all  govem- 
ment-afflliated  entitles,  the  federally-sup- 
pwrted  non-profit  corporation  enjoys  a  long 
history.  Since  1867,  the  federal  government 
has  been  the  principal  source  of  funds  for 
Howard  University,  a  comprehensive  univer- 
sity organization  located  in  the  District  of 


Columbia.  Howard  Is  governed  by  its  own 
trustees,  selected  indei>endently  from  any 
federal  government  source.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  a  similar  relationship  with  an- 
other private  institution  In  the  nation's 
capita! — Gallaudet  College,  a  higher  Institu- 
tion for  deaf  persons.  Since  1879,  Congress 
has  been  making  fund.?  available  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  In 
Louisville,  a  non-profit  corporation,  to  assist 
In  the  education  of  the  blind  by  distributing 
braille  books  and  other  equipment. 

Two  well-known  variations  of  the  fed- 
erally-assisted non-profit  corporation  are  the 
Am?rlcan  Red  Cross  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Congress  chartered  the  Red 
Cross  to  fulfill  United  State*  obligations 
under  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  the  chairmEin  and  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  governors;  however,  the 
Red  Cross  receives  no  direct  federal  ftmdlng 
for  its  activities  and  thus  provides  an  unde- 
sirable model  for  the  Legal  Services  program. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  charitable 
non-profit  corporation,  has  a  dual  status — 
private  and  governmental.  It  administers  a 
number  of  federally-funded  programs  and. 
in  its  private  capacity,  receives  and  adminis- 
ters contracts  and  grants  and  accepts  gifts 
and  bequests  from  non-federal  sources.  Its 
governing  Ixxly,  the  Board  of  Regents.  In- 
cludes the  Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice, 
three  members  of  the  Senate,  three  members 
of  the  House,  and  six  citizen  members.  All 
in  all.  the  Smithsonian  presents  an  interest- 
ing blending  of  both  public  and  private  fund- 
In?  to  carry  out  activities  In  the  public 
interest. 

The  Corporation  for  PwbHc  Broadcasting 
In  January  1967.  after  a  year  of  study,  the 
Oamegie  Commission  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision concluded  an  exhaustive  report  on 
public  interest  broadcasting.  Significantly, 
the  Oommisalon  recommended  extensive  fed- 
eral funding  for  television  program  produc- 
tion, although  recognizing  the  free  speech 
danger  implicit  In  government  participation 
in  the  communications  media. 

"Because  we  contemplate  federal  assistance 
to  Public  Television  on  a  far  larger  scale 
than  at  present,  the  pressing  need  arises  to 
identify  the  manner  in  which  federal  funds 
will  flow  to  the  system.  There  is  at  once  in- 
volved in  the  relation  between  freedom  of 
expression,  intimately  and  necesarlly  ft  con- 
cern of  Public  Television,  and  federal  sup- 
port. (Carnegie  Commission,  Public  Tele- 
vision— A  Program  for  Action,  at  pp.  36-37  ) " 
The  Commission  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federally-chartered  non-profit  cor- 
poration which  would  neither  be  an  agency 
nor  an  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  considerations  of  broad- 
casting Integrity  that  impelled  the  Carnegie 
Commission  to  suggest  such  an  entity  are 
equally  relevant  to  the  question  of  Legal 
Services  freedom. 

Legislation  embodying  the  Commlsrfon's 
report  was  Introduced  shortly  after  its  Issu- 
ance. The  following  excerpts  from  the  hear- 
ings show  that  Congress  was  appraised  of 
and  sensitive  to  the  free  speech  problems  in- 
volved. 

Fred  Friendly,  a  television  consultant  to 
the  Ford  Foundation  posed  the  Issue  at  the 
Senate  hearings: 

"Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain:  Public 
Television  will  rock  the  boat.  There  will  be- 
there  should  be— times  when  every  man  In 
politics — including  you^wlll  wish  that  it  had 
never  been  created.  But  Public  Television 
should  not  have  to  stand  the  t«6t  of  political 
popularity  at  any  given  point  in  time.  Its 
most  precious  right  will  be  the  right  to  rock 
the  boat.  (Hearings  before  Communications 
Subcommittee  of  Commerce  Committee.  US. 
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Senate,  April  11.  1967,  90th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion. S.  1190,  at  p.  173.)    (Emphasis  added.)" 
At  the  hearings  Senator  Hugh  Scott  (Pa.) 
recognized  the  necessity  for 

".  .  .  total  freedom,  if  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. In  programming  and  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  Ideas  and  in  the  protection  of 
thought  we  hate,  protection  of  the  unpleas- 
ant, the  protection  of  the  Lar  Dallys  of  this 
country,  for  example,  who  like  to  get  out  in 
uniforms  and  run  for  office,  the  protection 
of  the  oddball,  beatnik,  crackpot,  jackass, 
fool,  the  protection  of  anybody.  (Hearings,  at 
p.  151.)   (Emphasis  added.)  " 

Better  credoe  could  not  be  stated  for  the 
Legal  Services  program. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
recognized  in  their  reports  the  compelling 
need  for  the  government  to  keep  Its  hands 
off  the  operations  of  the  corporation.  As 
stated  in  the  House  report: 

"How  can  the  Federal  Government  provide 
a  source  of  funds  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
educational  broadcasting  and  not  control  the 
final  product?  That  question  is  answered  in 
the  bill  by  the  creation  of  a  non-profit  edu- 
cational broadcasting  corporation. 

"Every  witness  who  discussed  the  operation 
of  the  Corporation  agreed  that  funds  for  pro- 
grams should  not  be  provided  dlrectedly  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  non-profit  Corporation,  di- 
rected by  a  Board  of  Directors,  none  of  whom 
will  be  Government  employees,  will  provide 
the  most  effective  insulation  from  Govern- 
ment control  or  influence  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  (H.R.  90-794,  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  August  21,  1967. 
90th  Congress.  1st  Session,  at  p.  15.)" 

CONCLUSION 

Judge  Learned  Hand  taught  that  unless 
the  spirit  of  liberty  dwells  within  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.  no  court  can  be  Its  ulti- 
mate protector.  Similarly,  unless  legal  serv- 
ices has  wide-spread  public  and  official  sup- 
port and  understanding,  no  entity  will  with- 
stand adverse  pressures.  However,  within  the 
ambit  of  this  overriding  warning,  the  pro- 
I>osed  Corporation  for  Legal  Services  affords 
the  greatest  promise  of  Independence  coupled 
with  permanence.  It  presents  an  opportunity 
to  the  nation  to  make  a  lasting  unequivocal 
commitment  to  the  concept  of  Justice  for 
all.  The  capacity  of  this  society  to  ventilate 
internal  pressures  through  traditional  modes 
rests  in  pairt  on  this  choice. 

Ash  CoiTNcn.  Memo  on  the  Legal  ServicKs 
Program 
background 
The  Legal  Services  Program  Is  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
the  specific  authority  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  Its  purpose  Is  ".  .  .  to  further 
the  cause  of  Justice  among  persons  living  in 
poverty"  by  providing  advice,  representation, 
counseling,  education  and  other  appropriate 
legal  services  for  the  poor. 

The  program  ojjerates  through  grants  to 
local,  nonprofit  legal  services  corporations 
which  have  on  their  boards  of  directors  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  legal  profession  and 
the  clientele  served  by  the  program.  A  recent 
report  showed  268  neighborhood  offices 
staffed  by  2,000  lawyers.  Appropriations  for 
1970  are  $54  million. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  Is  an  attempt 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  traditional 
adversary  process  to  those  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  the  ability  to  seek  redress 
of  their  grievances  within  the  framework  of 
our  legal  system.  As  such,  the  program  has 
strong  and  continuing  support  of  its  clients 
and  of  the  American  Bar  Association  which 
has  frequently  testified  before  Congress  In 
behalf  of  the  program. 


Both  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  and  the  Commission  on  the  Cause© 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  supported  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  to  help  make  the 
legal  system  a  more  effective  avenue  through 
which  the  poor  might  have  their  complaints 
adjudicated. 

The  Presidents  message  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Office  of  Ek:onomic  Opportunity 
of  August   11,   1969.  stated  that: 

The  sluggishness  of  many  institutions — 
at  all  levels  of  society — in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  Individual  citizens  is  one  of  the 
central  problems  of  our  time.  Disadvantaged 
persons  in  particular  must  be  assisted  so  that 
they  fully  understand  the  lawful  means  of 
making  their  needs  known  and  having  those 
needs  met.  This  goal  wUl  be  better  served  by 
a  separate  Legal  Services  Program,  one  which 
can  test  new  approaches  to  this  important 
challenge. 


The  nature  of  some  actions,  particularly 
those  which  involve  challenges  to  administra- 
tive procedures  or  statutes  often  involves  a 
confrontation  with  established  authority. 
Thus  the  program  is  not  free  of  controversy. 
With  this  m  mind,  it  Is  our  view  that  the 
continued  development  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  will  depend  to  a  large  degree 
on  the  organizational  arrangement  under 
which  this  activity  will  be  conducted. 
The  Office  of  Econnmic  Opportunity  as  an 
organizational  location  for  legal  services 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
vided an  excellent  location  for  the  initiation 
and  maturing  of  the  Legal  Services  Program. 
As  part  of  the  Community  AcUon  Program, 
It  was  assured  funding  as  it  developed  a 
broad  base  of  support  and  experimented 
with  a  variety  of  operating  techniques. 

While  the  bulk  of  Legal  Services  cases 
concern  domestic  relations,  garnishment  and 
landlord-tenant  relations,  the  Important  class 
action  cases  or  actions  in  behalf  of  client* 
against  Federal.  State  or  local  government 
agencies  have  aroused  public  attention.  These 
cases  have  raised  a  difficult  issue:  should 
an  agencv  whose  program  is  sponsored  and 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  be  per- 
mitted to  undertake  suits  against  other 
units  of  goverrmient?  Despite  the  program's 
success  in  forestalling  Congressional  at- 
tempts to  limit  its  freedom  of  action,  this 
Issue  win  remain  a  subject  of  political  con- 
troversy so  long  as  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram remains  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

A  second  problem  concerns  the  retention 
of  the  Legal  Services  Program  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  In  our  Memo- 
randum for  the  President  of  October  26, 
1970.  we  recommended  that  operating  pro- 
grams of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident be  transferred  to  appropriate  operat- 
ing agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  In 
this  Memorandum,  we  recommend  placing 
all  other  operating  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  within  either  the 
proposed  Departments  of  Human  Resources 
or  Community  Development.  The  proposed 
transfer  of  these  programs  breaks  the  orga- 
nizational tie  between  the  Legal  Services 
Program  and  other  programs  offering  spe- 
cialized services  to  the  poor. 

Retention  of  this  one  operating  program 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  concepts  dis- 
cussed in  our  Memorandum  of  Octooer  26. 
1970.  on  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
As  Important,  It  would  leave  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  the  need  to  resolve  those  con- 
troversies which  the  Legal  Services  Program 
may  generate  and  which,  by  the  nature  of 
how  they  arose,  are  better  left  to  the  courts. 
Other  organizational  alternatives 
In  examining  alternative  organizational  lo- 
cations for  the  Legal  Services  Program,   we 


considered  how  well  each  would  meet  the 
criteria  that  we  believe  are  necessary  for  the 
continued  success  of  the  program.  These  cri- 
teria are: 

Maintenance  of  high  professional  stand- 
ards; 

Broad  participation  and  support  of  the 
legal  profession; 

Responsiveness  to  the  client  group; 
Ability  to  attract  competent  lawyers: 
Maintenance   of  high  professional  stand- 
ards; 

Avoidance  of  confiict  of  interest  by  sepa- 
rating the  roles  of  the  parties  in  the  adver- 
sary process;  and 

Visibility,  to  assist  in  reducing  levels  of 
social  tension  In  society. 

One  alternative  considered  was  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Legal  Services  Program  to  either 
the  propKJsed  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources or  the  Department  of  Community 
Development.  Such  a  transfer  would  parallel 
our  recommendations  for  transfer  of  other 
Office  of  Economic  Oppwrtmilty  operating 
programs. 

We  believe,  however,  that  subordination  of 
this  program  within  a  line  department, 
w^ould  reduce  its  visibility  and  hence  its 
symbolic  Importance.  Furthermore,  It  would 
place  within  the  Departments,  a  program 
funding  lawyers  whose  caseload  would  at 
times  Involve  suits  against  agencies  within 
the  same  department.  This  we  view  as  a 
conflict  of  Interest  that  would  Inhibit  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  program.  Also, 
within  either  department,  the  objectives  of 
the  Legal  Services  Program  could  become 
subordinated  to  the  mission  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

A  second  alternative  considered  was  the 
transfer  of  the  program  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  This  location  would  place  the 
program  within  a  larger  legal  context  and 
might  encourage  Increased  involvement  of 
the  legal  profession  In  the  program.  How- 
ever, the  conflict  of  interest  problems  aris- 
ing In  cases  between  Federal  agencies  and 
clients  of  attorneys  in  the  program  would  be 
substantial.  The  Department  of  Justice  Is 
Counsel  to  the  Executive  Branch  and  would 
in  most  instances  represent  the  Federal 
agency  in  such  cases.  To  have  the  attorneys 
for  both  sides  funded  by  the  same  depart- 
ment and  ultimately  reporting  to  the  same 
Cabinet  member  would  create  real  or  ap- 
parent conflicts  of  interest  that  could  se- 
verely Impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram and  raise  serious  questions  as  to  the 
fairness  of  the  system. 

Another  alternative  considered  was  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Public  Advocate 
within  the  Federal  Judiciary.  This  alterna- 
tive was  rejected  for  two  reasons.  First,  such 
an  arrangement  would  create  at  least  the 
appearance  of  a  special  relationship  between 
the  courts  and  a  particular  client  group,  thus 
giving  rise  to  questions  of  partiality  by  the 
courts.  Secondly,  an  important  distinction 
should  be  made  between  a  system  which  pro- 
vides for  representation  of  clients  in  cases 
Ijefore  the  coiul*  such  as  the  Public  Defender 
system  and  the  more  active  assistance  pro- 
vided by  Legal  Services  attorneys  on  a  broad 
range  of  social  issues.  This  latter  role,  in  our 
view^.  Is  Incompatible  with  the  passive  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  judiciary. 

The  council's  tiew 
We  have  concluded  that  achievement  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Legal  Services  Program 
win  be  served  best  by  granting  the  program 
Independent  status. 
Accordingly: 

We  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  to  a  nonprofit  corporation 
chartered  by  Congress. 

.  .  Granting    corporate    status    to    the 
Legal  Services  Program  would  remove  It  one 
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step  from  the  poUtical  process,  whUe  at  the 
Mune  time,  guaranteeing  the  necessary  gov- 
ernment support.  Equally  important,  such  a 
move  would  give  the  program  greater  vlsl- 
bUlty  and  in  so  doing,  signal  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  the  concept  that  all  citi- 
zens should  have  the  ability  to  participate 
within  our  legal  system. 

We  believe  that  this  recommendation  Is 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  clients  and  with  Administration 
policy. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  provides 
that  the  authority  for  delegation  does  not 
extend  to  the  Legal  Serrtces  Program.  There- 
fore, any  transfer  of  the  program  would  re- 
quire legislation.  The  legislation  to  establish 
a  public  corporation  could  be  modeled  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  which  established  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  and  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  Administration's  review 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  In  1971. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis — National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 

Section  1,  Short  Title:  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act:  authorizing  a  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  by  amending  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Section  2,  Establishes  Title  IX  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  entitled  "Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation." 

Section  901,  Declaration  of  Policy: 

(1 )  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  encour- 
age and  promote  resort  to  attorneys  and  ap- 
propriate institutions  for  the  orderly  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  and  as  a  means  of  securing 
orderly  change,  responsiveness  and  reform; 

(2)  many  low  Income  Americans  are  un- 
able to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or  of 
BMicess  to  appropriate  institutions; 

(3)  access  to  legal  services  and  appropriate 
institutions  for  all  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  not  only  is  a  matter  of  private  and 
local  concern,  but  also  Is  of  appropriate  and 
important  concern  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(4)  the  integrity  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  system  of 
Justice  In  the  United  States  require  that  the 
performance  and  provision  of  legal  services 
be  free  from  political  Interference; 

(5)  existing  legal  services  programs  have 
provided  economical,  effective,  and  compre- 
hensive legal  services  to  the  client  commu- 
nity so  as  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  through  resort  to  orderly 
means  of  change; 

( 6 )  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  should 
be  created  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
legal  services  and  appropriate  institutions  to 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  free  from 
extraneous  Interference  and  control. 

Section  902,  Establishment  of  Corporation: 
Establishes  a  non-profit  Corporation,  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Section  903 — Process  of  Incorporation: 
There  is  established  an  Incorporating  trustee- 
ship made  up  of  the  President  and  Presl- 
dent-Elect  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Schools,  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  and  National  Bar  Association. 
The  incorporating  trusteeship  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  enactment,  establish  an 
eleven  member  Clients  Advisory  Council 
from  among  persons  recommended  by  the 
Boards  of  Directors  of  existing  Legal  Services 
programs  and  who  are  representative  of  the 
client  community.  Similarly,  the  trustees 
shall  establish  a  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 
Councn.  Within  ninety  days  of  enactment 
the  Clients  and  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 


Council  win  select  three  representatives  to 
serve  on  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors. 
Section   904 — Directors   and   Officers :    The 
CorporaUon  shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors 
made  up  of  nineteen  persons,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  to 
serve   as    Chairman.   Five    members   of   the 
Board  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One 
member  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  after  consultation  with  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  Six  mem- 
bers serve  by  virtue  of  their  office  (Presidents 
of  the  ABA.  NLADA.  American  Association  of 
Law  Schools,  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation, and  National  Bar  Association)    and 
the  President-Elect  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation.  Six   members   are   chosen   by   the 
Clients     and     Project     Attorney's     Advisory 
Councns  ( three  members  each ) .  The  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Corporation  Is  a  voting 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  term 
of  office  for  a  Director  is  three  years.  The 
Initial    Board    will    be    so    constituted    that 
members  will  have  staggered  terms  of  one. 
two.  and  three  years.  The  Executive  Direc- 
tor, selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  shall 
be  an  attorney  and  no  Individual  can  serve 
in  this  position  for  a  period  which  exceeds 
six  years. 

Section  905 — Advisory  Council;  Executive 
Committee:  Establishing  Clients  and  Project 
Attorneys  Advisory  Councils  selected  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  also  establish  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  five  members. 

Section  906 — Activities  and  Powers  of  the 
Corporation : 

(a)  (1)  Provide  financial  assistance  to 
programs  furnishing  legal  services  to  the 
client  community. 

(a)  (2)  Carry  out  programs,  Including  re- 
>  search,  training,  technical  assistance,  and 
law  school  clinical  assistance,  to  improve  the 
provision  of  services  to  the  client  community, 
(a)  (3)  Increase  opportunity  for  legal 
education  for  Individuals  who  are  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  or  members  of  minority 
groups. 

(a)  (4)  Co-ordinate  activities  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  through  Information 
collection  and  dissemination. 

(a)  (5)  Assist  and  coordinate  all  Federal 
programs  for  the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  the  client  community  by  reviewing  and 
making  recommendations  upon  (a)  grants 
and  contracts  concerning  legal  services  and 
(b)  proposed  legislative  or  executive  action, 
(a)  (6)  Assure  that  attorneys  paid  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  funds  from  the  Corpora- 
tion owe  the  same  duty  to  clients  and  enjoy 
the  same  protection  from  interference  as  if 
the  attorney  was  directly  employed  by  the 
client. 

(a)  (7)  Establish  policies  which  assure 
the  professional  quality  of  the  attorneys  and 
adherence  to  the  Canons  of  Ethics. 

(a)  (8)  Establish  eligibility  standards  for 
clients  with  first  priority  on  those  who  are 
destitute  or  extremely  poor. 

(b)  The  Corporation  Is  further  authorized 
to  make  grants,  contracts,  and  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements.  Promulgate  regula- 
tions approving  grants  and  contracts  using 
criteria  regarding  (1)  the  most  economical, 
effective,  and  comprehensive  delivery  of  serv- 
ices (2)  peaceful  and  orderly  methods  of 
seeking  change  and  (3)  maximum  utUlzation 
of  organizations  presently  delivering  legal 
services.  Insure  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  grantees  are  made  of  a  majority  of  attor- 
neys and  at  least  one-third  representatives 
of  the  client  community. 

Section  907— Non-profit  and  Non-Polltlcal 
Nature  of  the  Corporation:  The  Corporation 
may  not  contribute  to  or  support  any  politi- 
cal party  or  candidate  for  elective  public 
office. 


Section  906 — Access  to  Records  and  Docu- 
ments Related  to  the  Corporation:  FuU  ac- 
cess to  records  Is  insured.  The  Corporation 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  as  long  as  consistent  with 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  the  ABA  Code  of 
Professional  ResponsibUlty. 

Section  909,  Financing:  Authorizes  funds 
to  be  appropriated  for  payment  to  the  Cor- 
poration as  may  be  necessary  for  any  fiscal 
year.  Including  funds  to  assist  the  Corpora- 
tion In  meeting  its  organizational  expenses. 
The  proposed  Act  also  reserves  and  makes 
available  not  less  than  $140  million  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  operation  and  $170  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  Funds  made  available 
to  the  Corporation  under  this  Act  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Section  910.  Records  and  Audits  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  Recipients  of  Assistance: 
Authorizes  annual  audit  by  the  QAO  and  re- 
quires Comptroller  General  to  make  an  an- 
nual audit  report  to  Congress. 

Section  911.  Reports  to  Congress:  An  an- 
nual report  shall  be  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

Section  912.  Definitions:  "Chent  Commu- 
nity" means  that  group  of  individuals  not 
able  to  obtain  private  legal  counsel  because 
of  Inadequate  financial  means;  in  estab- 
lishing eligibility  standards  for  clients,  the 
Corporation  must  give  first  priority  to  those 
who  are  destitute  or  extremely  poor. 

■Legal  Services"  includes  legal  advice,  legal 
representation,  legal  research,  education 
concerning  legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
and  similar  legal  activities. 

Section  913.  Federal  Control:  Prohibits 
Federal  control  over  the  Corporation  or  its 
•jniployees. 

Section  3 — During  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion the  Director  of  GEO  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  arrange  for  the 
orderly  continuance  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  Legal  Services  Program. 

Section  4 — See  Financing  section  in  this 
analysis. 


BAN  SPORTS  ON  CLOSED  CIRCUIT  TV 

I  Mr.  ASPIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Wednes- 
day, March  24, 1  will  be  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  ban  the  production  of  major 
sports  events  on  closed  circuit  television 
in  order  to  keep  professional  sports  on 
home  TV  and  radio.  This  bill  would  pre- 
vent the  future  showing  of  chamiponship 
fights,  superbowls,  world's  series  games, 
and  other  major  sports  events  on  closed 
circuit  TV.  The  purpose  of  the  ban  would 
be  to  force  promoters  to  turn  to  public 
network  television  and  radio  for  the 
broadcast  of  all  major  sports.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  would  keep  professional 
sports  in  America  open  to  all  sports  fans, 
not  just  a  select  few. 

The  exorbitant  profits  made  by  a  hand- 
ful of  professional  promoters  from  the 
recent  Ali-Frazier  fight  were,  I  believe, 
totally  unjustified  and  were  responsible 
for  numerous  lawsuits  and  the  illegal 
coimterfeiting  and  scalping  of  tickets 
at  incredible  prices.  I  believe  the  way  the 
Ali-Prazier  fight  was  promoted  seriously 
injured  the  public's  image  of  professional 
boxing  and  of  professional  sports  in  gen- 
eral. I  believe  that  the  $20  million  or  more 
expected  profits  from  the  Ali-Frazier 
fight  will  represent  an  enormous  tempta- 
tion for  other  sports  to  follow  suit  and 
produce  their  events  on  closed  circuit  TV. 
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After  all,  if  a  championship  fight  can 
reap  such  amazing  profits,  so  could  a 
superbowl,  a  world's  series  games,  or  an 
NBA  championship  game.  When  we  reach 
that  point,  however,  spectator  sports 
would  become  the  province  of  the  rich 
and  the  boon  of  the  professional  pro- 
moter. The  only  losers  would  be  the  vast 
majority  of  American  sports  fans. 

I  believe  my  bill  would  prevent  such  an 
absurd  situation  from  arising.  It  would 
place  closed  circuit  TV  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  pay  TV,  which  is  handled  by 
the  Broadcast  Bureau  within  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  At  pres- 
ent, closed  circuit  TV  comes  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  FCC's  Common  Car- 
rier Bureau,  which  regulates  such  non- 
public areas  of  communications  as  the 
telephone  industry.  Under  my  bill,  pro- 
moters of  major  sports  events  would 
be  required  to  accept  the  highest  bid 
from  a  television  network  for  the  broad- 
cast of  a  sports  event.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  the  closed  circuit  TV  ban  would 
apply  If  the  Broadcast  Bureau  deter- 
mined that  the  anticipated  profits  from 
a  live  network  broadcast — along  with 
other  expected  receipts,  such  as  gate  re- 
ceipts) would  not  be  sufBcient  to  justify 
the  holding  of  the  sports  event.  In  that 
case,  which  would  be  extremely  rare,  I 
think,  the  FCC  would  allow  for  the 
production  of  that  event  on  closed  cir- 
cuit TV. 

There  is  no  question  that  imder  my 
bill  the  profits  of,  say,  future  champion- 
ship fights  would  be  significantly  re- 
duced. But  the  fact  that  the  boxers 
themselves  might  only  make  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  apiece  from  a  network  TV 
contract,  instead  of  $2.5  million  from  a 
closed  circuit  production,  would  hardly 
be  a  deterrent  to  the  holding  of  their 
matches. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  the  passage 
of  this  preventive  legislation  before  the 
lure  of  these  unprecedented  profits  ex- 
tends to  other  major  spectator  sports.  If 
that  occurs,  remedial  legislation  would 
be  terribly  difficult  to  pass  in  the  face 
of  Intense  opposition  from  the  powerful 
vested  Interests  who  would  favor  the 
continuance  of  closed  circuit  produc- 
tions. 

This  is  one  instance  where  the  threat 
to  the  public  good  is  clear  and  Immedi- 
ate, and  where  preventive  legislation — 
taken  now  by  Congress — would  be  both 
politically  feasible  and  effective  in  keep- 
ing spectator  sports  open  to  the  general 
public.  It  would  be  the  height  of  irony 
if  sports  fans  were  further  excluded 
from  viewing  their  teams  while,  at  the 
same  time,  their  tax  money  was  going 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
bigger  and  more  modem  stadiums  for 
their  teams  to  play  in. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  working  hard  in 
the  near  future  for  the  passage  of  this 
important  legislation.  I  believe  that  the 
chances  for  its  passage  this  session  could 
be  surprisingly  decent  if  public  support 
of  this  bill  is  as  strong  as  I  hope  it  will 
be  and  if  we  in  Congress  are  sensitive  to 
the  people's  best  Interests. 


point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKE3.  Mr.  Speaker,  India  has 
voted  socialist  straight  down  the  line, 
giving  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
complete  control  of  that  country's  gov- 
ernment. Her  electoral  success  is  being 
hailed  by  the  press  as  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary political  acluevements  of  post- 
independence  India.  Mrs.  GandU  has 
outstanding  ability,  and  she  is  endowed 
with  great  appeal  to  the  people  of  India 
from  the  fact  that  her  father  was  Nehru 
and  because  of  the  name  which  she 
bears.  What  is  not  being  said  about  her 
victory  is  that  Mis.  Gandhi  won  through 
an  emotional  appeal  to  the  country's 
poor.  They  think  she  is  going  to  take 
from  the  'haves"  and  give  to  the  "have- 
nots."  Ninety  percent  of  the  people  of 
India  are  extremely  poor,  and  it  follows 
that  they  would  vote  for  the  person  who 
promised  them  most,  particularly  if  they 
trust  that  person.  They  would  also  have 
voted  for  her  as  a  conservative  or  a 
middle-of-the-road  candidate,  and  in 
fact  they  did  so  for  years. 

America,  as  a  capitalist  country,  can 
have  some  earnest  reservations  about  the 
course  which  the  Government  of  India  is 
now  expected  to  follow.  Nationalization 
of  more  of  the  country's  principal  in- 
dustries is  now  in  prospect.  The  distress- 
ing part  of  it  is  that  there  just  are  not 
enough  assests  in  India  for  imiversal 
sharing.  When  this  fact  finally  dawns  on 
the  people,  there  could  be  resentment, 
even  violence,  and  the  next  step  could  be 
communism  for  that  country. 


WHITHER  INDIA  AND  INDIRA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


NATIONAL  WILDFIRE  DISASTER 
FUND 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
area  in  forest  fire  control  programs 
which  should  have  more  emphasis  and 
adequate  funding.  I  refer  to  the  fire  pro- 
tection problems  known  as  wildfires. 

These  are  fires  of  catastrophic  pro- 
portions which  can  occur  whenever  there 
are  adverse  combinations  of  high  tem- 
perature, low  humidity,  protracted 
drought,  and  gale  force  winds.  At  such 
times  any  open  fiame  may  be  fanned  into 
a  fire  that  destroys  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  sind  endangers  the 
hves  of  many  people. 

Examples  of  such  disasters  are  the 
Peshtigo  fire  of  1871  which  burned  over 
more  than  1  million  acres  and  killed  1,500 
people.  A  decade  later  a  similar  confla- 
gration burned  a  million  acres  in  Mich- 
igan and  kUled  119  people.  The  Hinckley 
fire  of  1884  claimed  418  lives  in  Min- 
nesota. The  great  Idaho  fire  of  1910 
blackened  3  million  acres. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  Bar  Harbor 
fire  of  1947  destroyed  over  200,000  acres 
in  Maine  and  killed  16  persons.  South 
Carolina  had  an  emergency  situation  in 
1966.  The  Idaho  fires  of  1967  reached 
disaster  proportions  because  of  frequent 
lightning  strikes  during  extreme  burn- 
ing conditions.  Last  year  severe  fires  rav- 
aged eastern  Washington  and  southern 
California. 

No  part  of  this  country  is  immime  to 


fires  of  disaster  proportions.  By  the  same 
token  no  single  fire  control  agency,  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  private,  can  afford  the  cost 
of  maintaining  sufficient  reserve  equip- 
ment and  manpov,-er  to  combat  a  fire  of 
disaster  proportions. 

Needed  is  a  national  program  for  wild- 
fire control.  Such  a  program  should  es- 
tablish national  guidelines  for  organizing 
all  firefighting  agencies  into  a  disaster 
fire  network.  Every  State  should  have  a 
plan  for  forecasting,  mobilizing,  and  or- 
ganizing for  emergency  fire  situations. 
Funds  for  emergency  use  should  be  avail- 
able for  instant  use. 

I  offer  such  a  program  for  your  con- 
sideration. I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
I  feel  would  provide  important  steps  to- 
ward the  control  of  disaster  from  wild- 
fires. I  include  a  copy  of  the  measure 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  6399 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  a  national  wildfire  dis- 
aster control  fund 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  authorized  an 
emergency  fund  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,(X)0 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, until  expended,  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed below  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
State  and  local  governments  In  the  preven- 
tion, control,  and  suppression  of  forest  and 
grass  fires  on  private  and  public  property 
when,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  such 
additional   assistance   la   deemed   necessary. 

(1)  Fire  emergency  preparation  Including 
planning,  administrative,  supply  and  other 
activities  designed  to  Increase  capabilities 
for  quick  and  effective  action  In  the  event 
of  a  fire  emergency. 

(2)  Control  and  suppression  of  disaster 
or  pMDtentlally  dlsastroiis  fires  on  forests, 
ranges,  and  Intermingled  agricultural  lands 
upon  request  of  State  or  local  government 
officials  when  regular  and  emergency  fire 
control  resources  are  considered  potentially 
or  actually  Inadequate  or  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Sec.  2.  The  appropriation  of  such  moneys 
for  the  Initial  establishment  of  the  fund 
and  for  Its  replenishment  on  an  annual  basis 
Is  hereby  authorized:  Provided,  That  pend- 
ing such  appropriation  of  said  sum,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  allot,  from  exist- 
ing appropriations,  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  immediate  prosecution  of 
work  herein  authorized,  such  appropriation 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the  appropriation 
herein  authorized  when  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act,  and  any  funds  provided  hereunder,  shall 
be  supplementary  to,  and  not  In  substitution 
for,  nor  in  limitation  of,  any  other  authority 
conferred  or  funds  provided  under  any  other 
law. 


THE  PLEDGE  TO  SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  informed  and  enlightened  article 
on  South-West  Africa  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning.  The 
author,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Gross,  has  impres- 
sive credentials  to  comment  on  this  sub- 
ject by  virtue  of  his  previous  .service  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  U.S. 
Delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Gross 
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presents  a  logical  and  cogent  argument 
that  South  Africa  has  violated  the  terms 
of  its  mandate  over  South-West  Africa 
by  extending  apartheid  to  the  territory 
and  by  refusing  to  account  to  the  United 
Nations  as  required  by  a  1950  opinion  of 
th*  International  Court  of  Justice.  I  trust 
that  these  points  will  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  the  Coiu-t  in  its  current 
consideraUon  of  the  Security  Council's 
request  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
iegal  consequences  for  states  of  South 
Africa's  continued  presence  in  the  ter- 
ritory. The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
The  Pledge  to  South-West  Africa 
(By  Ernest  A.  Gross) 
United  States  policy  In  regard  to  South 
West  Africa  (Namibia)   has  been  assailed  by 
M'  Dean  Acheson  on  the  ground  that  "If  the 
United  States  does  intend  eventually  to  try 
to  coerce  South  Africa  out  of  South  West 
Africa    It  Is  following  a  path  to  huge  and 
gratuitous    folly"    (Washington    Post,    Jan. 
3).  Mr.  Acheson "8  strlctxires,  harsh  and  mar- 
red by  factual  error,  omit  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  central  moral  and  legal  issue: 
South    Africa's    persistent    violation    of    its 
Mandate — a  trust  assumed  on  behalf  of  the 
international    community — to    "promote    to 
the  utmost  the  material  and  moral  well-be- 
ing and  the  social  progress  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants" of  the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa. 
Mr.    Acheson,    when    Secretary    of    State, 
characterized  the  problem  as  "perplexing," 
and  the  dilemma  posed  for  the  United  States 
(and  the  United  Nations)    has  not  abated 
in  the  two  decades  since  he  left  office.  The 
source   of  perplexity  is  easy  to  define.  The 
United  States,  together  with  all  other  U.N. 
members,  Is  pledged  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  peoples  of  an  international  trust  terri- 
tory, in  the  face  of  South  Africa's  obdurate 
refusal   either  to  honor  those  rights  or  to 
respect   the   authority   of   the    Organization 
upon  which  the  trust  Is  laid. 

The  apartheid  policy,  which  South  Africa 
applies  as  rigorously  in  this  international 
territory  as  in  South  Africa  Itself,  excludes 
"non-whites"  (the  large  majority  of  the 
population)  from  any  effective  participation 
m  political  life.  It  Imposes  limits  upon  their 
economic  and  social  progress  and  forbids 
them  under  criminal  sanction,  to  form  of 
join  labor  organizations  to  seek  Improve- 
ment of  their  condition.  It  denies  educa- 
tional opportunities  essential  to  qualify  for 
scientific  or  technical  skills  and  denies  them 
entry  into  a  large  number  of  professions.  It 
prohibits  their  emigration,  while  limiting  at 
home  their  freedom  of  movement  and  of 
residence,  by  means  of  an  onerous  and  de- 
grading "pass  system." 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  policy  has  been 
condemned,  officially  and  universally,  as  a 
grave  breach  of  the  Mandate. 

Moreover,  South  Africa  has  refused  to  ac- 
count to  the  United  Nations  In  respect  of  its 
administration  of  the  territory,  despite  a 
1950  Opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  that  it  was  under  an  obligation  to  do 
so.  The  court's  decision  fully  sustained  the 
views  of  the  United  States  In  this  regard, 
submitted  to  the  court  in  a  statement 
cleared  by  then  Secretary  of  8tat«  Dean 
Acheson. 

At  last,  on  October  28,  1966.  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  acknowledged  the  obvious 
futlUty  of  further  efforts  to  persuade  South 
Africa  to  fulfill  its  obllgattons  under  the 
Mandate.  The  Assembly  decided  that,  by 
reason  of  Its  material  breach  and,  indeed,  by 
its  own  disavowal  of  the  Mandate,  South 
Africa  had  forfeited  all  right  to  continue  to 
administer  the  Territory.  The  Assembly  de- 
creed that,  with  the  termination  of  the  Man- 
date, the  Territory  was  to  come  "under  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations." 
An  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  established  to 
recommend   "practical    means"    for   the    ad- 


ministration of  the  Territory,  until  the  in- 
habitants could  exercise  their  right  of  self- 
determination  and  achieve  independence. 

The  territory  thus  becomes  the  only  area 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  over  which  the 
United  Nations  has  asserted  a  direct  respon- 
sibility of  government.  The  decision,  taken 
with  near  unanimity  and  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  seen 
as  the  product  of  a  long-smouldering  sense 
of  frustration  and  moral  outrage.  There  was 
no  Illusion  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
obstacles  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
"sacred  trust  of  civilization."  so  long  be- 
trayed by  the  power  In  control  and  In  pos- 
session. 

The  United  States  representative  on  the 
ad  hoc  committee  for  South  West  Africa,  in 
1967,  was  William  Rogers,  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  his  opening  statement  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  Rogers  declared  that  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
to  provide  the  people  of  South  West  Africa 
"with  the  best  practical  means — and  the 
emphasis  must  be  on  the  word  'practical' — 
of  exercising  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  independence." 

To  be  sure,  standards  of  practicality  In 
matters  of  essentially  moral  and  hiunan  con- 
cern are  to  be  measured  against  a  flexible 
yardstick.  Pew,  If  any,  responsible  persons 
would  advocate  the  use  of  outside  military 
force  to  "coerce  South  Africa  out  of  South 
West  Africa,"  in  Mr.  Acheson's  phrase.  But 
how  many  would  counsel  supine  acquies- 
cence In  South  Africa's  defiance  of  the  con- 
firmed authority  of  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  rellel  to  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of 
a  territory  Impressed  with  an  international 
trust? 

As  is  true  of  all  struggles  for  human  rights 
and  freedoms,  regeneration  must  take  place 
from  within  the  social  order,  which  la  the 
primary  architect  of  its  own  change.  Never- 
theless, the  International  society — rudimen- 
tary as  It  is — cannot  passively  accept  an  evil 
anachronism,  without  impairing  its  own  in- 
tegrity and  stunting  its  own  growth.  It  must 
bring  to  bear  all  practicable  pressures,  short 
of  force,  vrtth  the  hope  of  Inducing,  even  If 
It  cannot  compel,  necessary  change. 

Many  such  political,  economic  and  moral 
pressures  are  available  to  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  to  other  of  South  Africa's  major 
trading  partners. 

The  United  States  government  has  an- 
nounced that  export-import  guarantees 
would  not  be  available  for  trade  with  the 
territory  and  that  American  investments 
made  after  the  termination  of  the  Mandate 
would  not  be  protected  against  claims  of  a 
"future  lawful  government."  Tax  and  trade 
treaties  with  South  Africa  should  be  re- 
garded as  Inoperative  insofar  as  they  pur- 
port to  extend  to  the  territory. 

The  U.N.  Council  for  Namibia,  which  has 
superseded  the  earlier  committee,  should  be 
strengthened  by  added  personnel  and  re- 
sources. It  should  assist  and  train  Namlblan 
leaders,  both  at  home  and  in  exile,  to  shape 
economic  and  political  Institutions  requisite 
for  an  Independent  state.  The  council  will 
gain  in  stature  and  effectiveness  If  the 
United  States  agrees  to  become  a  member, 
as  It  thus  far  has  declined  to  do.  A  Namlblan 
government-ln-exlle  shotild  be  fostered.  All 
U.N.  members  should  honor  Namlblan  pass- 
ports, validated  by  the  United  Nations. 

These  measures  are  merely  Illustrative  of 
the  many  open  to  the  International  commu- 
nity. If  It  Is  determined — as  the  United 
States  promised  at  the  time  of  the  General 
Assembly  decision  in  1966 — "to  bring  practi- 
cal relief  to  the  people  of  South  West  Africa 
in  their  time  of  need." 

When  the  United  States  sought  to  con- 
serve foreign  exchange  it  did  not  hestlate  to 
prohibit  all  new  direct  investment  in  South 
Africa.  Can  It  be  said  that  measures  adopted 
In  order  to  correct  the  balance  of  payment 
are  a  'gratuitous  folly"  If  designed  to  re- 
dress the  balance  of  justice? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  for  today  on  ac- 
coxmt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Findley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  V.\NDER  Jagt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harsha,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuppK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PirLTON  of  Tennessee,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Raeick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MxiRPHY  of  Illinois,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Leggett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  BoLAND  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  HoRTON  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks during  debate  today  right  after 
Mr.  CoNTE  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hn.Lis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  DUPONT. 

Mr.  HocAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Keith  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  CKoNSKi. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  three  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MuRPHT  of  nilncis) .  and  to     y' 
include  extraneous  matter:)  / 

Mr.  Annctnzio.  ! 

Mr.  WiLLL-KM  D.  Ford  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 
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Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SiSK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryai-  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamh-ton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Abzvg. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ptjrcell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    SCHEtTER. 

Mr.  Jarman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Denholm  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  22,  1971, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

438.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  traii«mlttliig  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  titles  10,  32,  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  accountability 
and  responsibility  for  U.S.  property,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

439.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  varloua  facili- 
ties projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

440  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

441.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
and  an  accident  compensation  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

442.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 


sion, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  drait  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  titles  I  through  V 
through  fiscal  year  1972;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

444.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  make  permanent 
the  provision  In  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
providing  assistance  for  U.S.  citizens  re- 
turned from  foreign  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Received   Prom   the    Comptroller    General 

445.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  acquisition  of  major  weapons  systems 
by  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  6357.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
milk  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
the  period  beginning  April  1,  1971,  and  end- 
ing March  31,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  6358.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are  brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    ASPINALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Saylor. 
and  Mr.  Hosmeb)   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  increased 
appropriations;    to    the    Committee    on    In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     MEEDS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,   Mr.   Biester. 
Mr.   Brademas,   Mr.   Clay,  Mr.   Con- 
able,   Mr.   Erlenborn,   Mr.   William 
D.  Ford,  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Abourezk, 
Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Behgland, 
Mr.    Bolling.    Mr.    Brown    of   Ohio. 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Gor- 
man,   Mr.    Codghlin,    Mr.    Dellen- 
BACK,  and  Mr.  Dellums)  : 
H.R.  6360.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
services  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal    Services    Corporation,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr. 
Dingell,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Porsythe, 
Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.   Hathaway,  Mr.   Haw- 
kins,  Mr.  Helstoski.   Mr.   Hicks  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Kemp, 
and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  6361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
services  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  MATstTNAGA,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
MiKVA,   Mr.   MooRHEAO,   Mr.   Morse, 


Mr.    MosKER,    Mr.    Moss,   Mr.   Obey, 
Mr.  O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Pike! 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas! 
Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Reid    of   New   York! 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thai,,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr. 
RuppE)  : 
H.R.  6362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
services  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal    Services    Corporation,    and    for   other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    STEIGER   of   Wisconsin    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 

Sarbanes,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Schwen- 

GEL,   Mr.    Smith   of   New   York,  Mr. 

Stokes,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Udall, 

Mr.      Waldee,      Mr.      Widnall,     Mr. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolit,  Mrs. 

Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Robinson  of  New 

York)  : 

H.R  6363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 

Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 

service  program  by  establishing  a  National 

Legal    Services    Corporation,    and    for   other 

purposes:    to   the   Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD : 
H.R.  6364.  A   bill    to   provide   a   maximum 
age  for  persons  to  be  seated   as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  6365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  dental 
care ,  eye  care,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and 
hearing  aids  among  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  Insurance  program  established  by  part  B 
of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the 
entry  of  foreign  tourists  Into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
William    D.    Ford,    Mr.    Karth,    Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
Reuss,  and  Mr.  Saylor)  : 
H.R.  6367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  In  order  to  modify  the 
national  policy  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  lands  traversed  in  developing  transporta- 
tion plans;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
H.R.  6368.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the    Administrator   of   the   General   Services 
Administration  to  prescribe  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  recycled  material 
contained    In    paper    procured    by   executive 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr   ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Brown   of  Ohio,    Mr.   McDonald  of 

Michigan,  and  Mr.  Halpehn): 

H.R.  6369.  A  bill  to  establish  an  OfBce  of 

Consumer  Afifalrs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 

the   President   and    a   Bureau   of   Consumer 

Protection    In    order    to    secure    within    the 

Federal  Government  effective  protection  and 

representation  of  the  interests  of  consumers, 

and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Collier,  and  Mr.  Conable)  : 
H.R.   6370.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X,  XVI. 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
limit,  tor  purposes  of  determining  need  of  an 
Individual  for  aid  under  any  State  program 
established  pursuant  to  any  of  such  titles,  to 
specified  relatives  of  such  Individual  the  per- 
sons whose  financial  responsibility  for  such 
Individual  may  be  taken  Into  account;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
H.R.  6371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
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By    Mr.    PULTON    of    Tennessee    (for 
himself,   Mr.    Blanton.   Mr.    Baker, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burke  of  Flor- 
ida,   Mr.    Byron,    Mr.    Hansen    of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Arknds,  Mr.  Schzrle,  Mr. 
Mayne.  Mr.  Cattery,  Mr,  McDonald 
ol    Michigan.    Mr.    Broomfebld,    Mr. 
RuppE,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Gali- 
tianakis,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Price  of  Il- 
linois.   Mr.    Whitehttrst,    and    Mr. 
Scott) : 
H.R.  6372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care   through   a   system   of   voluntary 
health      insurance       Including      protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness, 
financed    In    whole    for    low-Income    groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part 
for  all  other   persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6373.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  in- 
centives for  certain  professionally  trained 
uflBcero  of  the  .Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R  6374.  .\  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  lor  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R  6375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  overtime  pay  for 
the  U.S.  CapUol  Police;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  6376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  more 
equitable  retired  pay  for  members  of  the 
military  services;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R  6377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent limitations  on  eligibility  for,  and  the 
amount  of.  the  child-care  expense  deduc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H  R.  6378.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putation  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6379.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  dissemination 
through  interstate  commerce  or  the  malls  of 
obscene  materials  to  persons  under  the  age 
of  18  years,  to  restrict  the  exhibition  of  mo- 
vies or  other  obscene  matter  to  such  per- 
sons, to  prohibit  the  sale  of  mailing  lists 
used  to  disseminate  by  mall  obscene  mate- 
rials to  such  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6380.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  transfer  surplus  Liberty  ships 
to  States  for  use  In  marine  life  conservation 
and  fishery  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6381.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
(1.200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HR.  6382.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Clat,   Mr.   Dent,   Mr.    Praser,   Mrs. 


Grasso,  and  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) ; 
H.R.  6383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
H.R.  6384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  by  the  control  of  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles;   preconstructlon 
certification    of    stationary    sources;     more 
stringent  State  standards  covering  vehicular 
emissions,  fuel  additives  and  aircraft  fuels; 
emergency  Injunctive  powers;  and  public  dis- 
closure of  pollutants;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Phaser.  Mr. 
Prenzel,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  McCollister,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Roigle,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
ScHEtTER,  and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
H.R.  6385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.    Stokes,   Mr.   WurrEHuasT,    Mr. 
WiLLLAMS,  and  Mrs.  Abzug)  : 
H.R.  6386.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicli-ry. 

By   Mr.   KOCH    (for   himself  and  Mr. 
Beix)  : 
H.R.   6387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Hor- 
ton)  : 
H.R.   6388.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments  for  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  Interest 
paid   by  their  landlords;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LINK: 
H.R.  6389.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasibility 
investigation   of   the   Dickinson   reclamation 
project  in  North  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  6390.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  from 
exposure  to  excessive  noise  from  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  6391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act;    to    the   Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6393.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Perkins)  : 
H.R.  6394.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  6395.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 


the  payment  of  pension  of  $125  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400 
and  $3,600  annual  Income  limitation;  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  Income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  Income;  to 
provide  that  such  jjenslon  shall  be  Increased 
by  10  per  centum  where  the  veteran  served 
overseas  during  World  War  I:  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H  R.  6396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  a  national  catastrophic 
illness  Insurance  program  under  which  the 
Federal  Government,  acting  In  cooperation 
with  State  Insurance  authorities  and  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  Industry,  will  reinsure  and 
otherwise  encourage  the  Issuance  of  private 
health  Insurance  policies  which  make  ade- 
quate health  protection  available  to  all  Amer- 
icans at  a  reasonable  cost;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  6397.   A   bill   to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for    income    tax    purposes    of    expenses    in- 
curred by  an  individual  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work  by  automobile;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.R.  6398.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  wil- 
derness the  national  forest  lands  known  as 
the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests, 
In  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  6399.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
ment  and  administration  of  a  national  wild- 
fire disaster  control  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin:  . 
H.R.  6400.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  and  subdivisions  thereof  In  the  en- 
forcement of  State  and  local  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  within  the  national  forest 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  violators  of  certain  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  public  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  6402.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  equal- 
ization of  the  retired  pay  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  of  equal  grade  and  years 
of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  6403.  A  bill  to  amenJ  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964,  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  water  resources  research 
and  institutes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R.  6404.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6405.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Geron- 
tology; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax  Interest  on  certain  depKxslts  In  thrift  In- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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S.SI.  6408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
an  Income  tax  deduction  tor  the  expenses 
of  traveling  to  and  from  work  by  means  of 
mass  transportation  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  employer 
a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  making  changes 
In  his  place  of  business  to  make  it  poeelble 
to  hire  or  retain  handicapped  Individuals  as 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.6411.  A  blU  to  amend- the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  6412.   A   bill   to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  6413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27.  1954  (conmionly  known  as  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act),  to  strengthen  the 
provisions  therein  relating  to  the  protection 
of  U.S.  vessels  on  the  high  seaa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  6414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic  $5,000 
exemption  from  Income  tax  for  amoiints  re- 
ceived as  annuities,  pensions,  or  other  retire- 
ment benefits;    to  the  Conomlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  6415.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  individual 
receiving  benefits  thereunder  to  earn  outside 
Income  without  losing  any  of  such  benefits 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  a  full  exemption  (through  credit  or 
refund)  from  the  employees'  tax  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Ccxntrlbutlons  Act,  and  an 
equivalent  reduction  In  the  self-employ- 
ment tax.  In  the  case  of  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  6416.  A  bill   to  Incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CABELX,: 
H.R.  6417.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  number  of 
class  A  retailers'  licenses  Issued  and  out- 
standing under  the  District  of  Colxmibla  Al- 
coholic Beveraee  Control  Act,  to  establish  the 
ntimVer  of  such  licenses  that  may  be  Issued 
and  outstanding  under  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District   of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    COLMER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pory.  Mr.  HAMMEHSCHMror.  Mr.  Ab- 

EHNETHT,  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  BARING, 

Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Mikva.  and  Mr.  Bob 
Wn-soNt  : 
H.R.  6418.  A  bin   to  consent  to  the  mter- 
Btate  environment  compact;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   COUGHLIN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClosket,  Mr.  Matne,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Rooney   of   Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Sandman)  : 
H.R.   6419.   A  bin   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1964    to    allow   a    credit 
against   income   tax   to   Individuals  for   cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  6420.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Immigra- 


tion and  Naturalization  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  6421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Servlcee  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  svutjIus  supplies 
and  equipment  to  political  subdivisions 
within  redevelopment  areas  for  public  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  6422.  A  bill  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  officers  In 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  6423.  A  bill  to  pro\ide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  medical  or  surgical  services  or  hos- 
pital treatment  for  certain  disabled  former 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla.  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the 
Executive  Protection  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  Division,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 
H.R.  6424.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essen- 
tial assistance  to  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  6425.  A  bill  to  support   the   price  of 
manufacturing    milk    at    not    less    than    85 
percent    of    parity    for    the    marketing    year 
1971-72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.   6426.   A  bill   to   prohibit   the   use   of 
Interstate  facilities,  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  certain   materials   to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6427.    A  bill   to   prohibit   the   use   of 
Interstate    facilities.    Including    the    maUs. 
for   the   transportation   of   salacious   adver- 
tising; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H  R.  6428.   A  blU   to  require  that  Impact- 
resistant    eyeglasses    be    issued    under    the 
medical   program  for  members   of  the   uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6429.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluczko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 

H.R.  6430.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Securtly  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and  Means. 

By  Mr.   HUNGATE: 
H.R.   6431.    A   bill    to    amend    the    District 
of  Columbia  Code  to  Increase  the  Jurisdic- 
tional   amount    for    the    admin'.stra'lon    of 
small  estates,  to  increase  the  family  allow- 
ance, to  provide  simpilfled  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  estates,  and  to  eliminate  pro- 
visions which  discriminate  against  women  in 
administering  estates;   to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.    6432.    A    bill    to    provide    minimum 
standards  in  connection  with  certain  Federal 
financial   assistance   with   respect   to   correc- 
tional   Institutions    and    facilities;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   LANDGREBE: 
H.R.  6433.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter   15  'f 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  $125  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  82,400 
and  $3,600  annua!  income  limitation:  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  Income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  Incorr,?;   t.i 
provide  that  such  pension  shall  be  increased 
by  10  percent  where  the  veteran  served  over- 
seas during  World  War  I;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  6434.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter   15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  $125  per  month 


to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400 
and  $3,600  annual  Income  limitation;  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  Income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  income,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HJl.  6435.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Investment 
tax  credit;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6436.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H  R.  6437.  A  bill  to  increase  anniilties  pay- 
able under  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retire- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  6438.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  ol 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
survivorship  reduction  during  periods  of  non- 
marriage  of  certain  annuitants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  6439.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  en- 
rollment charges  for  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfQce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6440.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  advance  payments  to 
producers  of  cotton;   to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6441.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  advance  payments  to 
producers  of  wheat;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  6442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12.  1965,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic 
Site,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa    (for  himself, 
Mr.    Abernethy,    Mr.    STtTBBLErnxD, 
Mr.    PuRCELL.    Mr.    Matst7naga,    Mr. 
ViooRiTO,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr. 
ScHWENGEL,  Mr.   ANDERSON  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
RiECLE,  and  Mr.  WHiTEHtmsT)  : 
H.R.  6443.  A  bni  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  6444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com.merce. 

By  Mr.  SYNHNOTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mikva  )  : 
H.R.  6445.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Tran.sportatlou  to  make  grants  to  persons 
In  the  aerospace  Industry  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  persons  to  traiuter  the  appli- 
cation of  aerospace  technology,-  to  the  prob- 
lems of  ground  transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv   Mr.    ULLMAN: 
H  n  6446.  A  bill  to  provide  for  addition  of 
the  Minam  River  Canyon  and  other  areas  to 
the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness,  Wallowa  and  Whit- 
man National  Forests,  to  modify  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Wallowa  National  Forest  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fair.s. 

By  Mr  BRADEM.AS: 
HJ  Res  479.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
by  proclamation  the  third  week  of  May  of 
each  year,  beRlnnlng  May  16  through  2-, 
1971,  as  "The  Week  of  the  Young  Child";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  HAGAN: 
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HJ.  Res.  480.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
gn  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of  pray- 
ers and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  public 
schools  or  other  public  bodies  in  the  United 
Sutes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning on  the  last  Monday  In  October  of  each 
year  as  "National  Magic  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.J.  Res.  482.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  June 
8  through  14,  1971,  as  "National  Fraternal 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJ.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  28th  day  of 
September  of  each  year  as  "Teacher's  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Barrett,   Mr.   Behcland,   Mr.   Cabet 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Coa- 
bett,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mrs.   Gritjtths,   Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.   Harvey,   Mr.    Macdon- 
ALD  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Melches, 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr, 
Reto  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rdppe,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Stratton)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  211.   Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  Congress  hereby  creates  an  Atlan- 
tic Union  delegation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LEGGETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clos;key)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  212.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  proposed  "proportionate  re- 
patriation" plan  for  obtaining  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  held  In  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
H.   Con.   Res.    213.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing   for   the   appointment   of   a   study 
team  to  observe  the  election  In  Vietnam  in 
October  1971;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.   Con.    Res.    214.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  withdrawal  now  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.   Con.    Res.    215.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to   paid    advertisements    broadcast    for    the 
Federal  or  State  or  local  governments  or  de- 
partments or  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.  Con.  Res.  216.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish   minimum   standards  on  pollution 
in  International  waters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.    Res.    325.    Resolution    to    abolish    the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 
the  Jurisdiction   of   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.  Res.  326.  Resolution  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  give  every  con- 
&lderatlon,    without    further    delay,    to    the 
proposed    route    of    Interstate    Highway    75 
across  Lake  AUatoona:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work.-? 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Evins, 
cf  Tennessee,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Kirr- 
kendall,  Mr.  Delaniy,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  BfRKi  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Landrum,  Mrs. 
Grxfitths,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Jotres 


of  Alabama,  Mr.  Colman,  Mr.  Dun- 
can and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
H.  Res.  327,  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  energy  resources  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Abourezk,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  AsPis,  Mr.  BirrTS,  Mr. 
Bevtll,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
BOLANO,  Mr,  Br.\sco,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia, 
Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr.    Burton,    Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Den- 
holm, Mr.  DoRN,  and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 
H.  Res.  328.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  of  all  aspects  of  the 
energy  resources  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Evans    of    Colorado,    Mr. 
Pascell,   Mr.   Flowehs,   Mr.   Fuqua, 
Mr.    Gallagher,    Mrs.    Graseo,    Mr. 
Halpern.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.    Hays,    Mrs.    Heckler    of    Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Hicks  of  Washing- 
ton, Mrs.   Hicks  of   Massachusetts, 
Mr.   Howard,   Mr.   BLastenmeir,   Mr. 
Llotd,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McKin- 
NXY,   Mr.    Mann,    Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr. 
Meeds,  and  Mr.  Melcker)  : 
H.   Res.   329.   Resolution   creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  Hotise  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  all  aspects  of  the 
energy  resources  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    FULTON    of    Tennessee    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Price  of  IlUnois, 
Mr.  Rtes.  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Ryan,   Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Sand- 
man.  Mr.    Stephens,    Mr.    Stubble- 
iTELD,    Mr.    Stuckey,    Mr,    Taylor, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  Wagconner,  Mr.  Wamp- 
LER,    Mr.    Charles   H.   Wilson,   and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.  Res.   330.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the   energy  resources  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.  Res.  331.  Resolution  providing  for  two 
additional  student  congressional  Interns  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.  Res.  332.  Resolution  protesting  the 
showing  of  X-rated  motion  picture  previews 
at  G  and  GP  rated  motion  pictures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   PERKINS    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,   Mr.   Dent.   Mr.   Pucin- 
SKi,  Mr    Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Brademas,   and   Mr.   O'Hara): 
H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional  investigative  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York : 
H.  Res.  334.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  energy  resources  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.     VANIK     (for     himself,     Mr. 
MosHER,    Mr,    AspiN,    Mr.    Davis    of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  McKinney)  : 
H.  Res.  335.  A  resolution:  Mass  transporta- 


tion—A national  priority;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6447.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dlonlslo 
Pajlmola  Almlrol;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.   6448.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Madonna 
Cudjoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  6449.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lourdes  Rlos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

HJl.  6450.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantln  Andreopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  6451.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Arias;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  6452.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Desanka 
(nee  Roglc)  Haen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mrs.  ORASSO: 

H.R.  6453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco and  Gtuseppa  Danlele;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6454.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Elkln  Echavarrla-Qulntero;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HAGAN: 

H.R.  6455.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
M.  Starrs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  6466.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cheng 
Tsuau  Su;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6467.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  ToppSav. 
Inc.,  formerly  known  as  the  Topp-Cola  Co.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6458.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bak  Hon 
Woo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  6459.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosario 
Anzalone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6460.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Oarusotto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
GugUotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6462.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vltantonlo 
Presidio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Caterlna  Scsifuro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 

H.R.  6464.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edith  C. 
H.  Yang  and  three  children,  Julia  Chen, 
Dorothy  Chen,  and  Samuel  Chen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ellja 
Engracla  DavUa-Martlnez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.P  6466.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pilar 
Sartiaguda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MEEDS : 

H.R.  6467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  J. 
Seaborg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

H.R.  6468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Buono  GalUdoro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

H.R.  6469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro  Gal- 
Udoro; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  SHIPLETT: 

H.R.  6470.  A  bUl  for  the  rrtlef  of  Sullivan  I. 
Kite;  to  the  Committee  ornthe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.  Res.  336.  Resolution  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Elmhurst  College 
of  Elmhurst,  HI.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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March  18,  1971 


NEW  SBA  ADMINISTRATOR  KLEPPE 
EMPHASIZES  IMPORTANCE  OF 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  magazine.  Government  Executive,  in 
its  current  issue  has  an  excellent  article 
featuring  our  former  colleague  and  the 
new  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 

Administrator  Kleppe,  in  this  article, 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  small 
business  and  our  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system  to  our  Nation. 

In  this  connection  I  place  the  article 
from  Government  Executive  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith,  because  of  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
in  this  most  important  subject. 

The  article  follows: 
SBA's  New  ADMimsTBATOR  Kueppe:  "PRrvATE 
Enterprise  Btult  This  Country" 

The  Small  Business  Administration  was 
created  by  Congress  In  1953.  The  average 
tenure  of  Its  administrators  over  Its  18-year 
history  has  been  14  months.  Reasons  for  this 
impermanency?  Politics,  allegations  of  graft. 
too  much  heat  In  the  kitchen  (Truman's 
famous  line) ,  etc. 

Now  sitting  m  the  hot  seat,  since  January 
18,  is  Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  51,  of  Bismarcic. 
North  Dakota.  He  has  several  distinctions. 
He  Is  a  college  dropout.  He  has  made  a  hole- 
In-one.  He  has  bowled  a  perfect  (300)  game. 
He  picked  up  money  as  a  rodeo  rider.  He 
turned  down  an  offer  by  the  St.  Louis  base- 
ball Cardinals.  He  is  a  self-made  millionaire. 

Kleppe  was  a  two-term  Congressman,  as- 
sured of  a  third  term,  when  President  Nixon 
asked  him  to  run  for  the  Senate  last  year. 

He  lost.  People  say  Nixon  rewarded  him 
with  the  SBA  job.  Reward? 

A    LOOK    AT    THE    OBJECTIVE 

Kleppe's  views  on  his  Job  as  told  to  Goi- 
emment  Executive:  "There  Isn't  much  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  small  business  and 
our  private  enterprise  system  is  what  built 
this  country.  This  is  what  sustains  this  coun- 
try and  this  Is  the  real  hope  of  this  country." 

"The  small  business  community  Is  vast 
and  far-reaching,"  Kleppe  continued.  "Prob- 
ably the  reason  there  has  been  such  a  pri- 
mary Interest  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that  every 
single  man  that's  up  there  has  SBA  activity 
In  his  district.  He  hears  about  it  and  he  feels 
It.  So  he  has  to  be  close  to  It.  This  Is  one  of 
the  motivations  I  had  In  coming  here.  It  Is 
a  little  disturbing  for  me  to  know  that  there 
Is  ever  said  anything  negative  about  SBA. 
The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  everything  we 
have  to  offer  Is  for  good. 

"We  have  nothing  but  good  for  people.  I 
am  not  concerned  when  somebody  complains 
because  they  have  been  turned  down  on  a 
lo&n  application.  That's  not  what  I'm  talking 
about.  I  am  talking  about  an  overall  nega- 
tive Image  that  someone  or  some  group  of 
people  might  have  becaiise  of  something  SBA 
should  have  done  or  didn't  do,  when  really 
everything  we  represent  Is  for  good. 

"So  I  look  at  our  objective  and  our  prob- 
lems as  those  that  must  be  corrected  to  ful- 
fill the  commitment  of  Congress  when  they 
founded  SBA — to  do  good  for  this  great  small 
business  community. 


"I  want  to  make  one  point  clear.  One  of  the 
first  tilings  that  seems  to  be  on  the  minds 
of  the  public  and  the  press  is  that  my  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to  find  a  way  to  pres- 
sure Congress  into  larger  appropriations,  that 
If  another  billion  dollars  were  appropriated 
for  SBA,  ail  our  problems  would  be  over  la 
the  small  business  community. 

THE    MORATORIUM    PROBLEM 

"Very  clearly  this  Is  nut  the  case.  I  think 
it  is  my  objective,  as  far  as  my  working  rela- 
tions with  Congress  and  the  Office  of  M.iu- 
agement  and  Budget  are  concerned,  that  we 
lay  before  them  the  facts — the  facts  as  to 
what  we  have  done  with  the  resources  they 
have  provided  for  us  What  can  we  do  with 
additional  resources  If  they  provide  them  for 
us? 

"I  have  confidence  In  my  former  colleagues 
on  the  Hill  to  accept  what  we  give  them  as 
being  truthful  and  honest,  based  on  the  pre- 
dictions that  are  always  hard  to  make. 

"Its  unfortunate  that  last  year  SBA  had 
to  declare  a  moratorium  because  it  ran  out 
of  loan  funds.  We  have  problems  along  this 
line  right  now.  It  is  one  of  the  areas  that  I 
am  getting  into  now  very  thoroughly,  -sj 
that  this  doesn't  happen  in  the  future  be- 
cause, not  only  do  you  lose  momentum  from 
the  standpoint  of  people  knowing  the  SBA 
is  here  and  does  provide  a  service,  but  It 
creates  a  stigma  In  the  public  sector  that  Is 
negative. 

"So  we  have  responsibilities  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Administration  through  OMB 
and  Congress  so  that  they  know  what  our 
purposes  are  and  I  have  great  confidence 
that  they  will  be  met.  Then  the  ball  will  be 
in  our  court,  to  execute  as  efficiently  as  we 
can,  to  use  those  resources  and  provide  these 
services.  In  the  form  of  loans  and  other  serv- 
ices to  our  small  businesses." 

Kleppe  continued:  "We  have  a  very  can- 
did feeling  that  Congress  never,  through  the 
use  of  taxpayers'  funds,  will  provide  the  dol- 
lars necessary  to  take  care  of  the  total  small 
business  community. 

THE  CALIPORNIA  QUAKi: 

"Small  businesses  are  normally  nonbank- 
able  candidates  for  loans,"  Kleppe  said, 
"that's  where  we  fit  in.  We  come  in  with  a 
guarantee;  even  though  the  bank  furnishes 
the  funds,  we  are  creating  leverage  that  Is 
tremendous.  We  guarantee  the  loans  or,  In 
many  instances,  we  participate  with  the 
banks.  They  put  up  part  of  the  money  and 
we  put  up  part." 

Klepjje  then  discussed  SBA's  disaster  loan 
program.  SBA  has  $100  million  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1972  budget  estimate.  "This,"  said 
Kleppe,  "Is  going  to  be  tested  by  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money 
and  it's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  manpower 
but  It's  done  on  a  business  basis.  We  have 
no  grants  for  disaster,  other  than  the  forgive- 
ness features  of  a  loan.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Incentive  In  this  for  people  who  want 
to  help  themselves." 

In  FY  70  SBA  provided  record  assistance 
to  small  businesses.  It  made  32,000  loans — 
93  percent  more  than  in  FY  69.  Total  dollars 
loaned  were  $885  million. 

SBA's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972,  begin- 
ning July  1,  calls  out  $1,249  billion,  exclusive 
of  $100  million  in  disaster  loans.  The  agency 
spends  only  $66  million  to  $70  million  to 
run  itself — in  salaries,  overhead  and  other 
costs. 

Kleppe  served  four  years  In  the  Army  Air 
Corps  In  World  War  n  but  never  got  over- 
seas. War  over,  he  spumed  the  Cardinals' 
offer  and  Joined  the  Gold  Seal  Co.  in  Bis- 
marck where  he  says  quietly,  "I  made  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  money."  He  sold  his  Interest  In 


Gold  Seal  when  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for 
the  Senate  in  1964.  When  he  won  a  House 
seat  two  years  later,  he  decided  to  "release 
any  skeleton  anybody  might  have  thought 
could  have  been  In  my  closet."  His  declara- 
tion of  holdings  showed  a  worth  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion, excluding  a  trust  fund  for  his  children. 
"I  am,"  he  says,  "the  opposite  of  a  mer- 
cenary. I've  never  used  money  for  strength 
and  power  and  I  never  will.  It  isn't  to  feather 
Tom  Kleppe's  pocket.  When  I  was  In  Con- 
gress I  voted  against  my  own  best  Inter- 
ests. If  money  Is  used  WTong.  it's  sin  of  the 
worst  kind." 


LENT  APPLAUDS  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
yesterday  of  the  social  security  benefit 
increase  has  provided  our  Nation's 
much-deserving  senior  citizens  a  10-per- 
cent benefit  increase  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971.  The  enactment  of  this 
measure  is  long  overdue,  and  it  is  heart- 
ening to  me  that  this  Congress  has 
chosen  to  make  the  benefit  increase  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  orders 
of  business. 

My  only  regret  is  the  fact  that  this  in- 
crease bill  did  not  in  any  way  increase 
the  archaic  $1,680  eami:.igs  ceiling.  The 
Congress  will  not  have  demonstrated  its 
sincere  care  for  our  elderly  until  those 
persons  who  have  initiative  enough  to 
work  past  their  normal  retirement  are 
permitted  to  earn  a  reasonable  sum  with- 
out being  penalized  for  it.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  attend  to  this  matter  with- 
out delay. 

While  property  taxes  in  our  States  and 
localities  have  soared,  pricing  many 
senior  citizens  out  of  their  own  homes, 
Congress  has,  up  until  now,  demonstrat- 
ed little  sympathy  for  those  who  spent 
a  lifetime  of  diligent  work.  While  hous- 
ing, food,  health  care  and  other  living 
costs  have  skyrocketed,  the  Congress  has 
left  the  elderly  to  fend  for  themselves 
on  outmoded  pensions  which  do  not  ap- 
proach an  adequate  retirement  income. 

We  now  have  pasesd  a  sizable  In- 
crease in  benefits.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  use  the  passage  of  this  Initial 
bill  as  a  springboard  for  the  passage  of 
future  legislation  that  will  provide  auto- 
matic increases  geared  to  the  cost-of- 
living  index.  When  the  senior  citizen 
knows  that  his  benefits  will  be  increased 
in  this  manner,  only  then  will  he  be  able 
to  plan  for  his  everyday  needs. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
made  some  headway  in  granting  our  sen- 
ior citizens  what  they  rightfully  deserve, 
but  there  Is  yet  much  to  be  done  to  In- 
sure that  those  over  65  maintain  a  life 
of  dignity  and  not  one  of  constant  hu- 
mility, dependent  on  the  whim  of  the 
Congress  for  periodic  handouts. 


March  18,  1971 

MENTIONING      THE       UNMENTION- 
ABLE   OPTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Richard  Nixon  said  in  his  state  of  the 
world  message,  February  1971: 

Some  urged  that  we  escalate  in  an  attempt 
to  impose  a  military  solution  on  the  battle- 
field. We  ruled  out  this  approach  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  and  of  the  enemy, 
the  costs  of  such  a  policy,  the  risks  of  a  wider 
war,  and  the  deeply  held  convictions  of  many 
of  our  people. 

The  President  has  at  long  last  set 
forth  the  reasons  for  the  policy  of  not 
seeking  a  military  victory  over  the  North 
■Vietnamese  Communists.  The  four  rea- 
sons for  not  seeking  to  defeat  the  enemy 
through  the  application  of  armed  force 
are:  First,  the  enemy  we  face  cannot  be 
defeated  by  military  means;  second,  it 
would  cost  much  more  in  terms  of  both 
lives  and  money  to  defeat  the  enemy; 
third,  attempting  to  defeat  the  enemy 
might  lead  to  So\iet  or  Chinese  interven- 
tion; and  fourth,  certain  sectors  of  our 
own  people  would  object  to  victory.  Let 
us  analyze  these  argiunents. 

The  enemy  is  defeated  militarily  when 
military  action  reduces  his  material  ca- 
pability or  his  will  to  the  point  where  he 
no  longer  is  able,  or  wishes,  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Wiiiiout  necessary  weapons  and 
supplies  the  enemy  cannot  continue  to 
fight  no  matter  what  his  desires.  Un- 
equivocally and  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  the  United  States  possesses  the 
military  means  to  shut  off  the  flow  of 
supplies  to  the  enemy,  and  decisively 
disrupt  his  rear  areas.  Over  80  percent 
of  the  war  material  used  by  the  enemy 
now  comes  into  North  Vietnam  through 
the  port  of  Haiphong  Harbor.  The 
United  States  has  never  attempted  to 
close  this  harbor  even  though  it  is  easily 
possible  to  do  so  through  naval  blockade, 
aerial  bombing,  or  mining. 

The  greatly  reduced  level  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity in  the  southern  portions  of  South 
Vietnam  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  can  no  longer  use 
the  Cambodian  port  of  Sihanoukvllle — 
Kompong  Som — for  resupplying  their 
southern  forces.  Closing  Haiphong  Har- 
bor would  have  even  greater  results  since 
It  is  the  last  major  point  of  input  re- 
maining to  the  enemy.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  enemy  may  be,  he  simply 
cannot  fight  without  equipment. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  taking  the 
war  determinedly  to  the  enemy  in  his 
rear  areas  could  cost  more,  either  by  way 
of  lives  or  money,  than  refusing  to  do 
so.  Had  we  utilized  our  military  forces 
effectively  in  1965,  1966,  1967,  1968,  1969, 
or  1970  to  destroy  the  capability  of  the 
enemy  base  areas  from  which  the  Inva- 
sion of  Southeast  Asia  is  being  mounted, 
the  war  would  have  been  over  in  any  one 
of  those  years.  The  efficacy  of  denying 
Inviolable  base  areas  to  the  enemy  was 
conclusively  proved  by  the  military  op- 
eration last  spring  into  enemy  held  areas 
of  Cambodia.  Serious  efforts  to  disorga- 
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nize  the  sanctuary  of  North  Vietnam 
would  have  even  greater  effects. 

We  have  already  dealt  in  past  news- 
letters— 70-12,  71-1,  71-6 — with  the  pos- 
sibility of  direct  Soviet  military  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese politboro.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  President's  Assistant  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer— one  of  the  major  architects  of 
this  state  of  the  world  message — finds  it 
very  hard  to  see  what  we  could  do  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  would  lead  to  a  gen- 
eral war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  only 
thing  I  see  that  we  could  do  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  would  result  in  a  nuclear  war 
with  the  Soviets  is  to  deplete  the  defense 
funds  going  to  maintain  our  strategic 
forces  to  the  point  that  the  Soviets  gain 
a  position  of  such  superiority  that  an  at- 
tack on  the  continental  United  States  be- 
comes feasible.  This  is  an  argument  for 
quick  victory,  not  surrender.  The  un- 
likely possibility  of  Red  Chinese  inter- 
vention will  be  covered  in  a  later  news- 
letter. 

Our  society  has  already  suffered  real 
damage  because  we  have  so  far  refused 
to  win  the  war  in  Indochina.  Watching  6 
years  of  war  on  the  television  set  with 
no  hope  of  victory  because  a  military 
solution  had  been  ruled  out  has  seriously 
imdermined  the  morale  of  our  citizens. 
Although  some  of  our  own  people  may 
now  be  deeply  committed  to  enemy  suc- 
cess, it  is  intolerable  that  the  views  of 
these  people  should  be  allowed  to  coun- 
terbalance the  fact  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  loyal  young  Americans  have 
been  deeply  committed  to  our  success,  to 
the  pohit  of  having  given  their  lives  for 
their  country  in  Vietnam,  or  suffering  for 
years  in  Communist  prison  camps. 

Evidently  the  President  sees  risks  in 
the  option  of  victory — the  specter  of  a 
Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  march  to  victory  floundering  in  some 
hidden  morass,  some  trap  which  may 
have  been  overlooked.  But  our  cause  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  just.  Victory  is  needed 
to  turn  the  international  tide  running 
against  our  Nation  now  as  never  before. 
Every  individual  dies  only  once.  I  am  sure 
that  a  great  many  people  would  not  ask 
others  to  risk  their  lives  for  them  with- 
out understanding  that  they  bear  the 
ultimate  responsibility  and  must  consider 
themselves  as  possibly  subject  to  the 
same  fate  as  the  young  soldier  torn  to 
bits  on  a  battlefield  far  away. 

Our  people  will  not  be  united  through 
surrender  or  further  hesitation.  It  is  time 
to  end  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  only  honorable  manner — through  de- 
feating the  aggressor  on  those  Asian 
shores  to  which  we  committed  ourselves 
so  long  ago. 
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Dame  is  a  great  one.  The  Pour  Horsemen, 
Knute  Rockne,  Prank  Leahy,  The  Gip- 
per,  Johnny  Lujak,  Tom  Hawkins,  Paul 
Homung  are  names  which  have  become 
legends  at  Notre  Dame  and  across  the 
country. 

The  newest  name  in  that  galaxy  is 
Austin  Carr,  the  dazzUng  star  of  the 
Notre  Dame  basketball  squad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  note 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day  that  this  Fighting 
Irish  standout  h£is  been  named  the 
player  of  the  year  In  college  basketball 
by  United  Press  International. 

Austin  Carr's  basketball  prowess  is 
well  known.  A  national  television  audi- 
ence saw  his  great  46-point  performance 
earlier  this  year  as  Notre  Dame  defeated 
the  No.  1  team  in  the  country,  UCLA. 
This  past  Saturday  he  scored  52  points 
as  the  Irish  won  their  first  NCAA  tourna- 
ment test  against  TCU.  And  he  com- 
plements his  scoring  ability  with  quick 
offensive  assists  to  his  teammates  and 
determined  defensive  play. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Austin  Carr's  coach, 
Johimy  Dee — who  has  already  gmded  the 
Irish  to  20  victories  in  a  most  successful 
season — had  some  very  appropriate 
words  for  this  fine  young  man.  Coach  Dee 
said: 

Austin  Carr  Is  a  very  special  young  man. 
He  has  great  poise  and  great  temperament. 
Not  only  Is  he  an  outstanding  player  on  the 
court,  but  he  Is  an  unbelievable  guy,  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Austin 
Carr,  and  I  wish  Coach  Dee  and  the 
Notre  Dame  team  the  best  of  Irish  luck  in 
the  NCAA  playoffs. 


AUSTIN  CARR  OF  NOTRE  DAME: 
COLLEGE  BASKETBALL'S  PLAYER 
OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.   BRADEMAS.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
sports  legacy  of  the  University  of  Notre 


THE     UNIFICATION     OP     ITALY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  110  years  ago  today  that  the  unifi- 
cation of  Italy  was  proclaimed  by  its  first 
parliament.  The  transformation  of  Italy 
from  a  miscellaneous  conglomeration  of 
petty  states  Into  one  nation  was  com- 
pleted on  March  17,  1861.  This  auspicious 
date  in  European  and  world  history  was 
the  culmination  of  a  series  of  political, 
diplomatic,  and  military  triumphs  in 
which  three  figures  stood  out — Vittorio 
Emanuele  n,  Cavour,  and  Garibaldi. 

Vittorio  Emanuele,  who  had  become 
King  of  Sardinia,  which  included  Pied- 
mont on  the  mainland  as  well  as  the  is- 
land, in  1849,  was  the  first  monarch  of 
modem  Italy.  Count  Camillo  Benso  di 
Cavour,  his  prime  minister,  lived  less 
than  3  months  after  his  dream  of  a  unit- 
ed coimtry  had  been  restUzed,  as  he  died 
on  June  6.  The  military  hero  during 
the  campaign  for  unification  was  Giusep- 
pe Garibaldi,  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing figures  of  Italian  history. 

Lombardy  had  been  annexed  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  1859.  Parma, 
Modena,  Romagna,  and  Tuscany  were 
added  In  March  1860,  Naples  and  Sic- 
ily— the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies — ^In 
October,  and  the  Marches  and  Umbrla 
in  November.  Prance  ceded  Venetla  to 
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Italy  in  1866,  but  it  was  not  until  Octo- 
ber 2,  1870.  that  Rome  was  annexed  to  the 
new  kingdom  and  made  its  capital. 

During  the  century  and  more  that  has 
elapsed  since  its  unification,  Italy  has 
been  a  good  friend  of  the  United  States, 
except  for  World  War  n,  when  it  threw 
in  its  lot  with  National  Socialist  Ger- 
many. Following  its  defeat  in  that  con- 
flict, which  resulted  in  the  collapse  of 
Fascism  as  well  as  Naziism,  the  Italian 
people  changed  their  form  of  government 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic.  During 
the  quarter  of  a  century  of  turmoil  that 
followed  World  War  II,  Italy  has  been 
an  ally  of  America  and  the  many  other 
nations  that  make  up  the  free  world. 

Present  day  Italo-American  friend- 
ship is  a  renewal  of  the  amicable  ties 
that  were  estabUshed  when  America,  it- 
self a  union  of  many  States,  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  to  preserve  that  union  from 
disruption.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had 
become  President  of  the  United  States 
but  13  days  before  the  unification  of 
Italy  became  an  accomplished  fact,  re- 
ferred to  that  friendship  on  July  30, 
1864,  when  he  siddressed  these  words  to 
Joseph  Bertinatti,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary : 

I  am  free  to  conless  that  the  United  States 
have  In  the  course  of  the  last  three  years 
encotintered  vicissitudes  and  been  InvoUed 
In  controversies  which  have  tried  the  friend- 
ship, and  even  the  forbearance  of  other  na- 
tions, but  at  no  stage  of  this  unhappy  fra- 
ternal war.  In  which  we  are  only  endeavoring 
to  save  and  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
our  national  unity,  has  the  King  or  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  faltered  In  addressing  to  us  the 
language  of  respect,  confidence,  and  friend- 
ship. .  .  . 

I  pray  God  to  have  your  country  In  his  holy 
keeping,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  crown  with  suc- 
cess her  noble  aspirations  to  renew,  under 
the  auspices  of  her  present  enlightened  Gov- 
ernment, her  ancient  career,  so  wonderfully 
lUustrated  by  the  achievements  of  art,  sci- 
ence, and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  earnest  hope,  as 
I  am  sure  it  is  that  of  my  colleagues 
also,  that  the  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  which  inspired 
such  eloquent  words  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, will  continue  to  grow  through  the 
years. 
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resolution  endorsing  my  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  New  York  City  Council  by 
Councilman-at-Large  Aileen  B.  Ryan, 
and  was  unanimously  adopted  on 
February  19.  The  text  of  the  resolution 
follows : 

RESoLtrriON  No.  407 

Resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  pass  the 

"Safe  Schools  Act"  which  would  combat 

Crime   In    the  elementary  and  secondary 

schools 

Whereas,  The  Incidence  of  crime  In  schools 
has  reached  astronomical  proportions;  and 

Whereas,  A  cungresslonal  study  of  110 
school  districts  across  the  country  has  re- 
vealed that  since  1968  school  robberies  have 
Increased  by  306%;  aggravated  assaults  by 
43%;  burglaries  and  larcenies  by  86%;  as 
saults  on  teachers  by  7,100%;  narcotics  abuse 
1,063%;  weapons  offenses  136%;  assaults  on 
students  167%  and  drunkenness  179%;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  year  1970,  In  New  York 
City.  289  assaults  were  made  upon  teachers 
and  vandalism  alone  amounted  to  a  loss  of 
over  5  million  dollars;  and 

Whereas.  Problem  children,  delinquents 
and  student  gangs  are  ravaging  the  schools 
and  public  transit  facilities  enroute  to 
school,  using  them  as  their  hunting  grounds 
and  threaieuing  and  Intimidating  students; 
and 

Whereas,  A  bill,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  The  Bronx 
proposes  that  federal  funds  be  channeled 
directly  to  school  districts  where  they  would 
be  used  for  expansion  and  training  of  secu- 
rity guards,  parent  patrols,  the  Installation 
of  surveillance  and  alarm  systems,  student 
Identification  badges  and  to  Improve  com- 
munity liaisons;  and 

Whereas,  The  present  atmosphere  of 
anxiety  and  fear  on  the  part  of  students  In- 
terferes with  learning  while  the  cost  of  edu- 
cational staffs  Is  steadily  increasing;  and 

Whereas,  School  children,  who  will  be  the 
parents,  professionals,  and  leaders  of  the  fu- 
ture should  be  InsvUated  from  Interference 
with  their  learning  progress;  and 

Whereas,  School  authorities  are  unable  to 
deal  with  the  present  situation  due  to  lack 
of  funds  and  planned  security  and  crime 
control  programs  to  counter  the  present 
menace:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  The  City 
of  New  York  calls  upon  Congress  to  pass  the 
"Safe  Schools  Act"  which  would  combat 
crime  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Adopted.  February  19,  1971. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  COUNCIL  AP- 
PROVES SAFE  SCHOOLS  ACT  OF 
1971 


HOUSE     TRAMPLES     mDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW     TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  in  response  to  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  criminal  activity  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  against  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  administrators,  I  in- 
troduced in  the  House  the  Safe  Schools 
Act  of  1971.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  school  districts 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  No  such  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  available  under  existing 
educational  assistance  programs. 

A  great  many  local  and  national  orga- 
nizations, representing  parents  and  edu- 
cators, have  endorsed  this  legislation. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  report  that  a 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
perceptive  article  written  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe  of  March  14,  1967,  by  S.  J. 
Micciche,  one  of  the  able  writers  of  the 
Globe  Washington  bureau. 

The  title  of  the  article  is  "The  House 
Tramples  Individual  Rights"  and  the 
subtitle  of  this  piece  is  "Senate  Voices 
Unheard  in  House  Chamber." 

Mr.  Micciche  recalls  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  March  2,  1971,  with 
regard  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee.  Mr.  Micciche 
reports  that  that  resolution  "balked  at 
the    request    for    clippings    and    tran- 


scripts— of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee — as  being  inconvenient  and 
burdensome"  for  the  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee to  compile. 

Mr.  Micciche  concludes  that  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  on  March  2 : 

The  plaintiffs  In  the  constitutional  test  of 
the  Committee's  powers  will  get  less  than  the 
full  discovery  ordered  by  the  Federal  Court. 

In  my  judgment  the  denial  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  basic 
evidence  required  by  three  witnesses  sub- 
penaed  by  th^i  former  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  in  Chicago  is 
another  self-inflicted  wound  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Micciche's  article  follows: 
Senate  Voices  Unheard  in  Hovse  Chamber: 
House  Tramples  Individual  Rights 
(By  S.  J.  Micciche) 
Washington— Being  the  political  Institu- 
tion that  It  Is,  the  Congress  can  be  a  source 
of  Immense  contradiction  at  times. 
Take  this  recent  example: 
There  was  the  Senate,  fearful  of  a  debilita- 
tion   of    Constitutional     rights    from    the 
ominous    spectre    of    government    snooping, 
particularly    by    the    military,    of    American 
citizens   engaged  In   non-violent   social  and 
political  activities. 

And  across  Capitol  Hill,  the  House  was  de- 
nying basic  Judicial  rights  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  to  the  staff  of  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee. 

The  .Senate  subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  deeply  concerned  as  It  Is  over 
unwarranted  intrusions  by  Federal  agencies 
Into  the  private  lives  of  Americans  need  look 
no  further  thnn  to  the  Senate  and  House  In- 
ternal Security  committees  for  shuddering 
examples. 

With  privileged  Immunity  cloaking  their 
actions,  these  committees  practice  the  star 
chamber  art  of  vlUlflcatlon  without  trial,  all 
perpetrated  In  the  haloed  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  practice  of  these  committees  Is  to  take 
raw  testimony  In  secret,  often  hearsay,  specu- 
lative and  opinionated,  and  later  publish  It 
without  affected  Individuals  having  been 
heard.  The  result  Is  too  often  a  composite 
by  Inference  and  innuendo  of  allegations  un- 
supported by  evidence. 

A  Constitutional  test  of  the  existence  of 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee  has 
been  before  the  courts  since  1966,  when  It 
was  then  the  House  Unamerlcan  Activities 
Commlttje. 

The  case  has  been  up  and  down  the  Judi- 
cial ladder  to  the  US  Supreme  Court  twice 
and  Is  back  before  a  US  District  Court  In 
Illinois. 

The  test  of  the  existence  and  powers  of 
the  House  Committee  Is  being  raised  by  three 
niinols  residents  who  had  been  subpoenaed 
to  testify  before  the  old  HUAC  In  May  1965 
during  Its  Investigation  of  the  Communist 
party  In  that  state. 

The  day  before  the  committee's  hearing  In 
Chicago,  the  trio  filed  suit  asking  the  Federal 
courts  to  declare  unconstitutional  the  reac- 
tion of  the  HUAC  in  1945  and  to  enjoin  Its 
successor  from  holding  hearings. 

The  Illinois  residents  appeared  before  the 
committee  but  walked  out  after  answering 
preliminary  questions.  They  were  cited  by 
the  House  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

In  the  latest  action  on  their  suit  against 
the  House  committee,  a  three  Judge  Federal 
court  ordered  last  Dec.  7  that  the  three 
plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  the  discovery  of 
Information  essential  to  their  case  and  held 
by  the  committee. 

To  support  their  case  that  the  conduct 
of  the  House  committee  consists  of  "erposur« 
of  witnesses  ...  to  public  scorn,  obloquy 
and  harassment  end  Intimidation  of  wit- 
nesses without  any  legislative  purpose,"  they 
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tsked  the  committee  for  Its  flies  of  news- 
paper clippings  and  unedited  transcripts. 
among  other  items. 

Since  the  House  Is  the  exclusive  keeper  of 
Its  own  records,  a  vote  of  the  branch  was 
necessary. 

But  US  Rep.  Richard  H.  Ichord  (D-Mo.) , 
Internal  Security  chairman,  balked  at  the 
request  for  clippings  and  transcripts  as  be- 
ing inconvenient  and  burdensome  for  his 
staff  to  compile,  going  back  to  1945.  He 
sought  permUsslon  of  the  House  to  refuse. 

US  Rep.  Robert  F.  Drlnan  (D-Mass,),  a 
bolding  that  "it  is  not  for  the  members  of 
committee  member,  opposed  his  chairman, 
the  House  ...  to  decide  upon  the  relevancy 
or  materiality  of  evidence  decreed  by  a 
Federal  court  to  be  the  Inherent  right  of 
plaintiffs  In  litigation." 

Drlnan,  who  would  like  to  see  the  Interna', 
security  committee  abolished,  said  the  denial 
of  all  documents  sought  by  the  plaintiff 
would  be  a  "deprivation  of  basic  Justice  to 
these  individuals  .  .  .  who  have  been  told 
they  have  a  basic  right"  to  It  by  a  Federal 
court. 

But  at  the  finish,  Ichord  got  his  way  on  a 
291-63  vote.  The  plaintiffs  In  the  constitu- 
tional test  of  the  committee's  powers  will 
get  less  than  the  full  discovery  ordered  by 
the  Federal  court. 

And  meanwhile,  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  continued  to  amass 
voluminous  evidence  of  Federal  agencies 
trampling  upon  basic  individual  rights, 
though  obviously  not  within  earshot  of  the 
House  chamber. 


BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY  THE  CIA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
seemingly  the  American  taxpayers,  al- 
ready overburdened,  continue  to  pay  the 
bill  for  many  u.seless  and  costly  pet  proj  • 
ects  of  the  far  right  and  the  far  left. 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  time 
has  oome  to  tighten  tne  belt  on  many  of 
these  costly  fringe  programs.  It  has  de- 
veloped, for  example,  that  two  broad- 
casting stations  in  Europe  which  many 
Americans  thought  were  being  operated 
by  private  contributions  are  In  reality 
costly  extensions  of  the  CIA.  This  dis- 
closure in  itself  negates  the  effectiveness 
of  these  propaganda  outlets.  Earlier  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  CIA  has  been 
making  monetary  grants  to  various 
foundations — which  In  turn  have  been 
giving  these  funds  away  to  extremist 
groups  both  of  the  far  left  and  far  right. 
These  costly  giveaways  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  because  of  the 
Interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Brought  to  You  bt  CIA 

It  has  long  been  a  Action  that  the  U.S. 
Broadcasting  stations  in  Europe,  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  were  privately  sup- 
ported by  citizens  anxious  to  send  the  mes- 
»*ge8  of  freedom  into  East  Europe. 

There  have  been  private  contributlona  of 
''ourse.  but  Sen.  Clifford  Case,  Republican  of 
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New  Jersey,  finally  blew  away  the  fiction  by 
his  public  disclosure  that  the  stations  have 
been  secretly  financed  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  million 
annually. 

But  the  fiction  of  non-governmental  oper- 
ation permitted  the  stations  to  broadcast 
from  West  Germany  while  Bonn  shrugged 
aside  East  German  protests  of  the  stations 
being  operated  by  the  U.S.  government. 
Lately,  with  Bonn  making  overtures  toward 
East  Europ>e,  the  nettlesome  question  of  the 
clandestine  stations  came  up  and  forced  West 
Germany  to  consider  their  future  operation. 

Now  that  Senator  Ca.se  has  made  it  clear 
the  stations  are  being  op>erated  by  the  CIA, 
Bonn  has  a  more  sticky  problem,  and  so  does 
the  U.S. 

Reportedly,  President  Nixon  has  ordered  a 
study  of  alternate  ways  of  financing  the 
operation  of  the  stations.  One  method  which 
seems  to  appeal  to  Congress  would  be  the 
formation  of  an  Independent  agency,  which 
would  function  through  congressional  ap- 
propriations. 

But  It  Is  not  helpful  to  the  credibility  of 
either  to  have  it  known  they  are  secretly 
financed  by  CIA. 


DESTROYING  THE  ENEMY'S  SUP- 
PLIES IS  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
WAY  TO  BRING  THE  WAR  TO  AN 
END 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  relation  be- 
tween military  supplies  and  military 
operations  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  of  February  29,  1971.  The 
author  of  this  column,  Mr.  John  P. 
Gardiner,  makes  the  point  that  destroy- 
ing the  enemy's  capability  to  continue 
waging  war  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
methods  for  bringing  a  war  to  an  end. 

No  matter  what  the  enemy's  will,  no 
matter  how  great  his  hostility,  no  matter 
what  objectives  he  may  hold  in  his  mind, 
without  the  Implements  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  design  he  wUl  be  unable  to 
achieve  his  goals.  The  first  and  overriding 
principle  of  war  is  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
ix>wers  of  resistance,  material,  and 
morale,  to  the  point  where  he  is  no  longer 
capable  of  carrying  on  active  armed 
struggle.  The  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists have  shown  by  word  and  deed 
that  they  seek  to  extend  their  domination 
over  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia.  As  their 
hostility  and  objectives  remain  constant 
they  leave  us  no  choice  but  to  reduce 
their  material  capability  to  the  point 
where  their  desires  become  mere  fantasy. 

The  article  follows : 

Eyes  on  Supplies — No.  1 
(By  John  P.  Gardiner) 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  supplies 
and  their  relationship  to  current  hostilities 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

"For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  is  lost.  For 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  is  lost.  For  want  of 
the  horse,  the  rider  (Messenger)  is  lost.  For 
want  of  the  rider,  the  battle  Is  lost.  For  loss 
of  the  battle  the  kingdom  Is  lost  and  all 
because  of  a  horseshoe  nail." 

— "Jacula  Predentum."  George  Herbert, 

1661 

One  cannot  scan  the  pages  of  history  with- 
out becoming  Impressed  by  the  pivotal  role 
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often  played  by  events  considered  at  the  time 
to  be  peripheral.  Standing  by  themselvea, 
even  If  noticed,  and  apparently  having  Uttle 
connection  with  the  chain  of  events  which 
ultimately  lead  to  Victory  or  Defeat,  history 
now  permits  us  to  view  them  within  the  con- 
text of  reality  and  to  realize  that  such  a 
simple  little  thing  as  a  lost  "horseshoe  nail" 
at  the  critical  time  and  place  can  be  held 
accountable  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
yes,  even  of  whole  clvUlzatlons.  Here  are 
a  couple  of  examples : 

Napoleon  Is  said  to  have  lost  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  because  he  had  a  head  cold  on  that 
fateful  day  for  Europe  In  1815.  And  in  our 
Ci\-ll  War  In  September  1862,  if  a  sUll-un- 
known  Confederate  cavalry  officer  hadn't  de- 
cided to  wrap  his  foyr  carefully-hoarded 
cigars  In  a  copy  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee's 
field  orders.  If  the  package  hadn't  dropped 
out  of  his  pocket  whUe  the  Confederate  army 
was  passing  through  Frederick,  Maryland, 
during  Lees  first  Invasion  of  the  North.  And 
If  the  cigars  with  their  wrapper  hadn't  been 
casually  picked  up  by  an  officer  of  the  trail- 
ing Union  army.  And  If  the  Importance  of  the 
wrapper  hadn't  been  instantly  realized  by 
that  officer  and  passed  up  the  chain  of  com- 
mand to  General  George  Brinton  McClellan 
known  as  "The  Little  Napoleon"  who,  once  he 
knew  the  location  of  the  various  segments 
of  the  Confederate  army,  immediately  put 
his  forces  in  motion,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  any  Battle  of  Antletam  (or  Sharpsburg) 
with  the  result  that  Lee's  Army  of  Eastern 
Virginia  might  have  triumphed.  As  a  result 
there  might  have  been  no  more  United  States. 
North  or  South  maybe,  but  the  United  States 
as  we  know  it  today,  almost  certainly  not. 
Consider  the  ultimate  result  of  a  soldiers  de- 
sire to  protect  his  perhaps  last  four  precious 
cigars.  If  you  follow  our  line  of  thought. 

It  would  be  rldlciulous,  of  course,  to  at- 
tempt to  assess  the  ultimate  Importance  of 
a  single  bag  of  rice,  or  one  medicine  chest  in 
the  course  of  the  current  lunge  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  into  the  Laos  panhandle 
across  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  Perhaps  some- 
day, someone  will  in  the  sense  of  the  four 
cigars  and  their  wrapper  as  described  above 
but  hardly  now.  To  the  unmilitary  eye  these 
don't  seem  to  be  In  the  same  class  with  ar- 
tillery, tanks  and  rockets.  But  mutllply  the 
former  several  thousand  times,  cutting  them 
out  of  the  supply  line  on  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  armies  operating  further  South 
In  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  dejiend,  and 
the  destruction  of  these  highly-unspectacu- 
lar objects  can  become  a  matter  of  critical 
Importance.  Even  If  you  can't  see  it  that  way, 
the  Communists  sure  do!  Witness  the  an- 
guished howls  emitted  from  every  Red  and 
Leftward  Inclined  throat  everywhere  In  the 
world  not  excluding  the  august  Senate  of  the 
United  States  at  our  21.7-mlIe,  time-locked 
sweep  in  Cambodia  of  last  May  and  the  cur- 
rent slash  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  into  Laos  with  the  Intent  of  disrupt- 
ing traffic  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  de- 
stroying all  supplies  of  any  natura  uncovered 
In  their  ojjeratlonal  area. 

With  Cambodia's  only  port  of  Slhanouk- 
vlUe  sealed  off  last  year  and  the  supply 
caches  of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  lo- 
cated In  Cambodia  within  striking  distance 
of  Saigon  destroyed,  the  Communist  threat 
to  the  Southern  segment  of  Vietnam,  if  not 
entirely  eliminated  for  at  least  a  year  was, 
without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  serlotisly  crip- 
pled. And  now.  with  the  main  remaining 

Communist  supply  Jugular  Imperiled . 

Well,  when  Hanoi  starts  making  noises  about 
the  possibility  of  the  Red  Chinese  coming  in 
in  force,  knowing  how  much  the  Vietnamese 
hate  the  Chinese,  you  can  be  sure  that 
they're  hurting. 

History  has  proven  time  and  time  again 
that  if  you  can  sit  across  your  enemy's  sup- 
ply lines  and  maintain  your  position  he's 
finished.  You  may  have  to  repel  attacks  but 
you  don't  need  to  expend  a  single  btUlet  to 
completely  destroy  the  armed  forces  depend- 
ent on  It. 
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Remember  how  In  World  War  II,  General 
of  the  Armies,  Douglas  MacArthur.  com- 
pletely annihilated  the  Japcuiese  armies  in 
his  operational  area  simply  by  cutting  their 
supply  Unes  and  leaving  them  to  "wither 
on  the  vine"?  His  brUUant  strategic  maneu- 
ver of  unexpectedly  landing  In  Inchon  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  Korean  War  of  the 
early  1950s  and  thereby  effectively  getting 
astride  of  the  supply  lines  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean army,  until  then,  operating  most  effec- 
tively against  our  tenuously-held  beach- 
head far  to  the  South  In  the  Pusan  area,  fol- 
lowed the  same  basic  pattern  of  his  opera- 
tions against  the  Japanese  in  New  Guinea 
and  Rabaul  In  World  War  II. 

So  If  you  "Keep  Your  Eyes  On  Supplies"  In 
Southeast  Asia  as  we  have  been  doing  ever 
since  the  Qjst  column  we  ever  had  published 
In  the  Union  Leader  more  than  four  years 
ago,  we  don't  think  you  can  go  far  wrong. 
We'll  pick  up  the  ball  again  next  week  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  supply  Jugular 
even  further  North. 


BUDGET  BUREAU  CHALLENGED  ON 
FREEZING  AND  IMPOUNDING  OF 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  BY  THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
formerly  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  con- 
tinues to  defy  the  Congress  by  ignoring 
authorization  and  appropriation  by  arbi- 
trarily freezing,  withholding,  and  im- 
pounding funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

In  this  connection,  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  matter,  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  my  recent  newsletter, 
Capitol  Comments. 

The  newsletter  follows : 

Capitol  Comments 
(By  Joe  L.  BvrNS) 

BTJDCITT  BtTKEAU  CHALLENGED  ON  FREEZING  AND 
IMPOUNDING  or  FUNDS  APPROPRUTED  BT  THE 
CONGEESS 

This  week,  under  the  bright  lights  of  tele- 
vision, the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
held  Its  annual  full-scale  review  of  Admin- 
istration budgetary  and  economic  policies — 
and  the  first  open  hearings  in  the  Com- 
mittee's 105-year  history,  a  historic  occasion. 

Administration  officials  at  the  witness  table 
were  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Con- 
naUy;  Director  George  P.  Shultz  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (formerly  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget);  and  Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
Cracken,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

Many  searching  questions  were  raised 
ooncernlng  the  Administration's  deficit-fi- 
nancing budget  and  Its  projections  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  which  are  based  on  many  con- 
tingencies and  assumptions. 

Your  Representative  in  Ills  questions  chal- 
lenged the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  arbitrarily  Uniwund, 
freeze  and  withhold  funds  for  projects  which 
have  been  approved  and  funded  by  the  Con- 
gress. For  example,  even  though  the  Con- 
gress cut  and  reduced  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic works  by  some  $36  million  last  year,  the 
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Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  Im- 
pounded funds  in  this  bill  for  145  projects 
totaling  »90  million  662  thousand  throughout 
the  country. 

In  other  words,  non-elective  offlcleJs  of  the 
Office  of  Budget  have  in  effect  substituted 
their  won  priorities  for  the  priorities  set  by 
the  Congress  after  exhaustive  hearings  on 
the  merit  and  need  for  various  projects  and 
programs  In  water  resource  development, 
power  generation,  navigation,  flood  control, 
water  supplies,  and  other  essential  public 
purposes. 

In  our  District,  for  example,  the  Office  of 
Budget  has  withheld  substantial  funds  for 
import  programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission at  Oak  Ridge,  Including  $17  million 
to  improve  and  expand  production  of  en- 
riched uranium  to  fuel  nuclear  power  plants 
In  the  face  of  brownouts,  blackouts,  and 
electric  power  shortages.  Certainly  this  Is  a 
matter  of  high  national  priority  and  need. 

When  questioned  about  this,  Director 
Shultz  said  that  until  the  controversy  Is 
resolved  between  those  Interested  in  preserv- 
ing the  environment  and  the  necessity  for 
locating  nuclear  power  plants  to  provide 
electric  power,  he  Is  opposed  to  moving  for- 
ward with  this  project  at  this  time. 

Certainly  It  Is  my  feeling  that  nothing  is 
more  important  than  assuring  people  in  our 
area  and  tliroughout  the  United  States  of  an 
adequate  power  supply. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  also 
has  withheld  appropriations  totaling  some 
$4.3  million  for  the  Normandy  and  Columbia 
Dams  on  the  Upper  Duck  River. 

Your  Representative  pointed  out  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  addition 
has  withheld  and  impounded  some  $1  billion 
325  million  for  var.ous  programs  for  our  cities. 
large  and  small — Including  appropriations  for 
water  and  sewer  grants,  urban  renewal, 
various  housing  programs,  the  Model  Cities 
program,  and  others. 

"What  authority  does  the  Office  of  Budget 
have  to  withhold  funds  in  this  magnitude 
which  have  been  appropriated  by  Congress?" 
your  Representative  asked. 

Director  Shultz  said  he  would  have  to  con- 
sult an  attorney  and  would  supply  a  legal  re- 
sponse tor  the  Record. 

"The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is 
going  too  far."  your  Representative  asserted. 
"It  is  my  feeling  that  you  are  substituting 
your  Judgment  for  the  Judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Director,  when  you  substitute  your 
Judgment  for  a  Congressional  mandate  by 
singling  out  specific  projects  for  Impound- 
ment, are  you  not  In  effect  resorting  through 
subterfuge  to  an  Item  veto  which  is  uncon- 
stitutional?" 

Shultz  insisted  that  this  was  not  the  case 
and  argued  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  attempting  to  carry  out  "the 
complex  and  related  purposes  which  Con- 
gress puts  before  us." 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Is  attempting  to  usurp  the 
appropriations  powers  of  the  Congress  to  the 
point  that  If  this  practice  continues,  the  ap- 
propriations power  of  the  Congress  could  be- 
come meaningless. 

Testimony  showed  that  as  of  last  January 
a  total  of  $8  billion  923  million  has  been  im- 
pounded by  the  Office  of  Budget  from  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  budget. 

The  Congress  must  not  bo  a  rubber-stamp 
for  the  policies  of  the  bureaucrats.  Congress 
must  re-assert  Its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities and  obligations  and  certainly  it  Is  my 
Intention  to  endeavor  to  maintain  the  In- 
tegrity of  separate  and  equal  branches  of 
government  as  established  by  our  forefathers 
in  the  Constitution. 


March  18,  1971 


ELIMINATION    OF    JOB    CEILINGS— 
AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  ECONOMY 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  advocated  an  end  to  manda- 
tory manpower  ceilings  for  the  purposes 
of  economy.  It  has  been  proven  time  and 
again  that  arbitrary  ceilings  on  the  num- 
ber of  civinan  employees  that  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  can  have,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
is  a  false  economy.  Missions  must  be  per- 
formed, missions  that  are  approved  and 
funded  by  the  Congress.  When  the  num- 
ber of  civilian  employees  to  perform 
these  missions  is  artDitrsirily  limited,  the 
military  services  are  left  with  the  more 
costly  alternatives  of  using  combat- 
trained  military  personnel,  contractor- 
furnished  personnel,  or  paying  overtime 
to  incumbent  civilian  employees. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  has  made  the  first  great 
stride.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  in  the 
process  of  removing  manpower  ceil- 
ings— on  an  experimental  basis  for  1 
year.  Fiscal  controls  will  be  used  instead. 
This  procedure  will  give  our  military 
managers  the  flexibility  they  need  to  ac- 
complish their  respective  missions.  De- 
cisions can  be  made  on  the  type  of  man- 
power to  be  used  for  the  performance  of 
a  particulai-  function — civilism  employ- 
ees, military  personnel,  or  contractor 
personnel — based  entirely  on  economy 
and  experience. 

Joe  Young,  staff  writer  of  the  Wash- 
ton  Star,  aptly  covered  this  subject  m 
his  Federal  Spotlight  column  of  Febru- 
ary 5, 1971. 

I  include  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Pentagon   TKaTLNO   Plan   To  Savx   Ctviuah 

Jobs 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

An  experiment  has  begun  that  could  save 
tens  of  thousands  of  Defense  Department 
civilian  Jobs. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard 
has  ordered  that  fiscal  controls  be  used  to 
determine  the  number  of  civlUan  Jobs  In- 
stead of  civilian  personnel  ceilings. 

Packard  ordered  the  personnel  ceilings  re- 
moved. 

Packard  noted  that  the  Defense  units  have 
been  getting  aroiind  the  restrictions  by  us- 
ing contractor-furnished  personnel  or  mili- 
tary personnel.  Civilian  career  employes  were 
then  laid  off  in  order  that  Defense  could  re- 
main within  the  ceilings. 

This  proved  more  costly  to  Defense  than 
if  the  Jobs  had  remained  filled  by  civilian 
employes. 

Defense's  experiment  In  removing  the  ceil- 
ings to  see  how  the  new  system  will  work 
has  been  approved  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

It  has  been  endorsed  by  Rep.  David  Hen- 
derson, D-N.C,  chairman  of  the  House  Civil 
Service  and  Manpower  subcommittee,  who 
long  has  adTocated  aboUshlng  clvUlan  per- 
sonnel ceillngw. 
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PBYOR  SUPPORTS  CONSTITUTION- 
AL AMENDMENT  ON  THE  18- YEAR- 
OLD  VOTE 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  congressional  events  testify  more 
eloquently  to  the  sweep  of  American  his- 
tor>-  than  votes  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Next  week's 
vote  on  the  amendment  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  18-year-old  citizens  presents 
one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  the 
future  is  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
Justice  to  its  past.  For  we  would  not  be 
standing  here  today  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  young  people's  role  in  20th  cen- 
tury America  were  it  not  for  the  role 
played  by  them  in  18th  century  America. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  not  because  it  is  prag- 
matic, or  because  it  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  money,  but  because  it  is  right.  It  is 
right  not  only  for  the  11  million  citizens 
who  will  achieve  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  State  and  local  elections,  but 
more  important,  it  is  right  for  America. 

The  very  document  we  seek  to  amend 
today  was  largely  the  work  of  young  men, 
yoimg  by  the  standards  of  their  day  and 
young  by  our  standards.  As  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  the  eminent  historian,  ob- 
served : 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  the  dele- 
gates (to  the  Constitutional  Convention)  was 
their  youth. 

Five  of  them,  in  fact,  were  under  30 
when  they  wrote  the  document  which 
has  survived  longer  than  any  constitu- 
tion in  the  history  of  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment imanimously.  Now  the  eyes  of  this 
Nation's  young  will  turn  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  see  if  it  will  open 
the  door  to  the  most  precious  right  a 
free  people  possess,  the  right  to  vote. 

The  constitutional  amendment  is  made 
necessary  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Oregon 
against  Mitchell.  In  that  case,  the  Court 
ruled  upon  the  constitutionality  of  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  91st  Congress  which 
sought  by  statute  to  extend  the  right  to 
vote  to  18-year-olds.  Its  decision  upheld 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  establish 
voting  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  Fed- 
eral elections,  but  ruled  out  the  posai- 
bility  of  altering  voting  age  requirements 
for  State  and  local  elections  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Now  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  we  in  the 
House  must  act  switftly  to  insure  that 
State  legislatures  will  have  suflScient 
time  to  ratify  It  before  the  1972  elections. 

There  are  many  compelling  reasons 
for  passing  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Not  the  least  of  them  is  the  money 
It  will  cost  to  hold  a  dual  election;  one 
ballot  for  citizens  over  21  and  another 
for  those  only  eligible  to  vote  in  Federal 
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elections.  The  results  of  a  State-by-State 
survey  provide  graphic  evidence  of  the 
cost  of  holding  an  election  imder  cur- 
rent law.  In  New  York  City  alone,  it  Is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  dual  election 
will  exceed  $1.5  million.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  burdening  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  with  the  staggering  cost  of  hold- 
ing two  elections  at  the  same  time  when 
it  is  clear  that  in  the  near  future  we  will 
have  a  constitutional  remedy  for  the 
current  dissimilarity  in  Federal  and 
State  election  laws.  There  is  a  simple 
and  expeditions  way  to  eliminate  that 
dissimilarity  and  it  is  presently  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  arguments  about 
cost  provide  neither  the  only  nor  the  best 
reason  for  passing  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  This  amendment 
should  be  passed  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  right.  As  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  the  age  of 
21  is  of  no  magical  significance.  Its  desig- 
nation as  the  age  of  majority  stems  from 
the  11th  century,  from  a  time  in  which 
21  years  was  the  age  at  which  most  males 
reached  the  physical  capability  of  carry- 
ing armor. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  right  the 
wrong  which  has  been  perpetrated  on 
this  segment  of  our  society,  a  segment 
which  has  had  to  assume  the  burdens  of 
democracy  without  i>articipating  in  it. 
And  the  reasons  why  we  should  are  im- 
pressive : 

About  one-half  of  the  11  million  18- 
to  21-year-olds  are  married. 

Some  1.4  million  are  serving  the  Na- 
tion in  the  Armed  Forces. 

More  than  3  million  are  full-time  em- 
ployees and  taxpayers. 

They  can  make  wills  in  over  one-half 
of  the  United  States. 

In  all  but  one  State,  they  are  treated 
as  adults  in  criminal  courts. 

Tens  of  thousands  have  died  in  the 
Indochina  war  without  ever  having  any 
chance  to  play  a  role  in  determining 
whether  they  should  be  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  times  when 
each  of  us  is  questioning  the  role  Amer- 
ica should  be  playing  in  the  world.  Each 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  believes  that  democ- 
racy's role  should  loom  large.  Failure  to 
enfranchise  this  creative  and  productive 
segment  of  this  Nation  would  be  a  large 
blot  on  our  Nation's  record.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  amendment. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  medical 
costs,  doctor  bills,  and  hospital  expenses 
have  risen  phenomenally  over  the  psist 
decade.  Each  citizen  Is  now  spending 
twice  what  he  paid  for  his  health  care 
in  1960.  at  a  time  when  dollars  are  dearer 
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and  all  basic  family  needs  have  suffered 
a  price  rise. 

At  the  same  time,  health  care,  through 
scientific  and  medical  advances,  has  im- 
proved, and  patients  with  formerly  fatal 
or  totally  debilitating  illnesses  can  ex- 
pect to  suirive,  even  recover,  with  ex- 
tended hospital  and  medical  care. 

There  are  presently  before  this  body  a 
number  of  proposals  regarding  compre- 
hensive health  insurance  plans.  Today, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  is  aimed 
specifically  at  those  persons,  those  fam- 
ilies who  suffer  and  must  finance  cata- 
strophic illnesses;  illnesses,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  which  advances  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  technology  now 
rendered  curable  or  at  least  manageable. 
I  am  not  talking  about  any  special 
kind  of  illness,  other  than  that  which 
requires  long-term  and  extraordinarily 
expensive  treatment,  treatment  which 
goes  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of 
most  American  families  and  beyond  med- 
ical insurance  coverage. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  regardless  of  what 
overall  health  insurance  program  this 
Congress  endorses,  we  must  immediately 
attend  to  this  special  problem.  It  is  the 
problem  of  those  who  must  rely  on  kidney 
machines,  or  must  undergo  numerous 
and  protracted  transplant  operations, 
those  with  strokes  and  the  accompany- 
ing paralysis,  those  required  to  take  ex- 
tensive and  continued  radiation  therapy 
in  association  with  surgery. 

No  one  can  deny  a  member  of  the 
family  the  benefits  of  such  treatment, 
yet  many  times  families  do  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  these  wonders  of  science. 
This  is  a  choice  no  family  should  have  to 
make. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  re- 
insure private  insurors,  provide  a  Fed- 
eral backup  against  loss,  thus  stimulating 
the  insurance  industry  to  provide  cover- 
age that  would  allow  families  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  costs  of  cata- 
strophic illnesses.  The  legislation  would 
encourage  the  creation  of  Insurance  pools 
similar  to  those  available  for  flood  In- 
surance, but  this  time  for  catastrophic 
illnesses  requiring  extended  care. 

This  legislation  sets  up  a  deductible 
formula  which  would  be  used  to  encour- 
age each  family  to  provide  basic  health- 
care protection.  Only  when  this  level  was 
exceeded  would  the  catastrophic  in- 
surance protection  plan  be  utilized.  A 
family  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$10,000  would  have  to  either  pay  the  first 
$8,500  of  medical  expense  or  have  pro- 
vided themselves  with  $8,500  w^orth  of 
basic  insurance  protection  to  offset  the 
deductible  requirement.  Existing  basic 
health  and  major  medical  plans  cover- 
age would  generally  be  suflBcient  for  this 
deductible  amount. 

If  that  same  family  incurred  expenses 
during  the  period  of  a  year  that  exceeded 
$8,500,  the  catastrophic  program  would 
be  available. 

If  American  citizens  cannot  reap  the 
rewards  to  be  garnered  from  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  knowledge  and 
technology,  then  the  funds  we  are  spend- 
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ing  from  the  taxpayer's  pocketbook  had 
better  be  allocated  elsewhere. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EDINA  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAPTURES 
MINNESOTA  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
HOCKEY  CHAMPIONSHIP 


March  18,  1971 


MORE  CRIES  FOR  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cities, 
States,  and  counties  throughout  the 
country  continue  to  cry  out  In  need  of 
revenue  sharing  to  help  them  meet  their 
serious  financial  crises.  The  legislature 
of  Rockland  County.  N.Y.,  made  another 
such  plea  on  March  10  when  they  unani- 
mously passed  the  following  resolution, 
which  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives : 

ReBOLUTION      No.       169 MXMOEIAUZZNa      THX 

Congress  or  the  United  States  to  Sup- 
port THE  Sharing  op  Federal  Reventtes 

With  the  Several  States 

Mr.  Lovett  offered  the  following  resolution 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Balsamo: 

Whereas.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  an- 
nounced In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
»  Flve-bllUon  Dollar  Revenue  Sharing  Plan 
to  be  used  by  the  several  states  and  the  lo- 
calities therein  to  provide  essential  services 
and  to  relieve  the  financial  biu-dens  being 
Imposed  upon  the  states  and  localities,  and 

Whereas,  Gkjvernor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
has  not  only  urged  the  support  of  this  meas- 
ure but  further  has  suggested  that  the 
amount  be  increased  to  Ten-bllllon  Etollars 
for  such  purposes,  and 

Whereas,  The  Chairman  of  the  Legislature 
of  Rockland  County  proclaimed  February  22. 
1971  as  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Day  In  the 
County  of  Rockland,  and 

Whereas,  an  Informal  estimate  by  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  the  Budget  has  Indi- 
cated that  If  the  President's  request  Is  hon- 
ored the  County  of  Rockland  would  receive 
an  additional  9508.000.00  and  twice  that 
amount  If  Governor  Rockefeller's  suggestions 
are  enacted,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  to  the  Interest  and  benefit 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  County  of  Rockland 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
this  additional  revenue  to  relieve  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  on  our  local  citizenry,  now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Legislature  of  Rockland 
County  hereby  expresses  Its  approval  of  the 
proposals  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  either  of  these  proposals,  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Clerk  to  the  Legislature 
of  Rockland  County  be  and  he  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  send  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States;  the  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  State  of  New  York: 
the  United  States  Senators  representing  the 
State  of  New  York;  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentatives representing  the  County  of 
Rockland  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  and  the  Legislators  representing  the 
County  of  Rockland  In  the  New  York  State 
Legislature. 

The  question  was  taken  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  foregoing  resolution  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes:  15. 

Nays:  Messrs.  Connor  and  Ooodfrlend 

Absent:  Mr.  MlUer. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  the  community 
of  Edina,  Minn.  Edina  High  School 
sports  teams  have  consistently  been  In 
the  forefront  of  the  State  scholastic 
athletic  programs. 

Last  weekend  the  Edina  High  School 
hockey  team  brought  further  honors  to 
the  community  when  it  captured  the 
Minnesota  State  high  school  hockey 
championship.  In  these  days  of  maligned 
youth  it  is  tremendous  to  see  the  sports- 
manship, fair  play,  and  competitive  de- 
termination of  a  group  of  young  men 
such  as  these. 

State  Representative  Otto  Bang,  who 
represents  Edina  in  the  Mirmesota  State 
Legislature,  has  Introduced  a  resolution, 
passed  by  the  Minnesota  Ho'ise,  congrat- 
ulating the  team,  the  coaches,  and  all 
other  participants  in  the  tournament.  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  insert  this  excel- 
lent and  well-deserved  resolution  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  House  Resolution   Conoratulating  the 
Edina  Hornets,  the  1971  Minnesota  State 
High  School  Hockey  Champions 
Whereas,   competitive  sports  In  our  high 
schools  are  helpful  In  teaching  the  principles 
of  sportsmanship  and  fair  play  to  our  high 
school  students,  thereby  contributing  to  bet- 
ter citizenship;  and 

Whereas,  high  school  hockey  teaches  not 
only  principles  of  sportsmanship  and  fair 
play,  but  promotes  vigorous  good  health  of 
the  participants;  and 

Whereas,  the  Edina  Hornets,  the  high 
school  state  champion  hockey  team,  exem- 
plify the  Ideals  of  sportsmanship  and  fair 
play;  and 

Whereas,  the  Edina  Hornets  won  the  state 
high  school  hockey  championship  by  a  series 
of  hard  fought  and  challenging  competitions; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  an  expression  of  its  respect  and 
admiration  be  extended  to  this  outstanding 
team,  and  that  Head  Coach  Wlllard  Ikola. 
Assistant  Coaches  Hartley  lArson  and  Bill 
Beste,  and  the  following  team  members  be 
congratulated  for  their  outstanding  accom- 
plishment in  winning  the  State  High  School 
Hockey  Championship. 

1971     championship    TEAM 

Dave  Bremer,  Dave  Gevlng,  Todd  Nleland, 
Scott  Nleland,  Bill  Broback,  Steve  Elchhorn, 
Rick  Wineberg,  John  McMorrow,  Ron  Sorem, 
Dave  Otness. 

Tim  Carlson,  Rick  Cabalka.  Charlie  Kelly, 
Jeff  Baker.  John  Engqulst.  Dan  Plnke,  Jeff 
Tscheme. 

Mike  Schmunk,  Student  Manager. 

Stu  Schmerler,  Student  Manager. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  an  expression  of  Its 
admiration  and  respect  be  extended  to  the 
other  teams  that  were  participants  In  the 
1971  state  high  school  hockey  tournament: 
Hastings,  Alexander  Ramsey,  East  Grand 
Forks,  St.  Paul  Johnson,  Minneapolis  South- 
west, International  Palls  and  Roseau. 


Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representativee  be  in- 
structed to  prepare  formal  copies  of  this 
resolution  for  presentation  to  the  coach,  as- 
sistant coaches,  and  team  members  of' the 
Edina  hockey  team,  and  to  the  Hastings, 
Alexander  Ramsey.  East  Grand  Porks  St! 
Paul  Johnson,  Minneapolis  Southwest,  Inter- 
national  Falls  and  Roseau  high  school  hockey 
teams. 


R,   reed  VANCE 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resident 
of  my  district,  the  15th  Congressional 
District  in  Ohio,  will  be  honored  by  his 
friends  and  associates  on  the  25th  of 
March  for  a  long  and  excellent  career 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
graphic  arts  industry  in  Columbus  and 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  R.  Reid  Vance  has  served  for  over 
50  years  as  an  eflfective,  imaginative  and 
versatile  official  of  Printing  Industry  of 
Central  Ohio,  the  trade  association  of 
the  printing  and  allied  industries  in 
Columbus  and  the  mid-Ohio  area.  Al- 
most singlehandedly,  Mr.  Vance  haa 
provided  a  large  variety  of  services  to  his 
members,  such  as  accounting,  credit  in- 
formation, employment,  and  recruitment 
services,  labor  negotiation,  government 
agency  liaison,  and  many  others.  In  so 
doing,  he  has  aided  immeasurably  in  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  indus- 
try's services  to  the  community. 

In  addition,  he  has  served  as  spokes- 
man for  the  printing  industry  in  the  Co- 
lumbus area.  As  the  executive  secretary 
of  Printing  Industry  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Vance 
has  attended  to  the  concerns  of  the 
printers  of  all  Ohio  in  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture. His  comprehension  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  printing  industry  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  State  have  established 
respect  for  his  wisdom  and  reason. 

Reid  Vance  is  widely  known  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  entire  State  of 
Ohio.  Union  leaders,  employees,  plant 
owrers,  printing  customers,  government 
officials — all  have  come  to  know  and  re- 
spect him  as  a  devoted  servant  of  his 
industry  as  well  as  its  leader  and  spokes- 
man. 

In  his  private  life  as  well  as  his  pro- 
fessional capacities,  he  has  demonstrated 
a  love  for  his  hometown  by  serving  un- 
selfishly and  enthusia-stically  in  such 
activities  as  the  Columbus  Community 
Fund  and  the  Ohio  State  University 
Alumni  Association  and  many  other  local 
service  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  such  men  as  Reid 
Vance  is  the  fabric  of  our  society  con- 
structed. That  our  country  continues  to 
produce  such  conscientious  men,  such 
steadfast,  and  unselfish  leaders  is  the 
factor  that  insures  our  preservation.  It 
is  therefore  with  pride  that  I  insert  this 
tribute  to  my  longtime  friend  Mr.  Vance 
in  the  Record  today. 


March  18,  1971 

TTS  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS USEFUL  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  WANT  ECOLOGICAL  PACTS 
ON        CROSS-FLORIDA        BARGE 

CANAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or    PLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  decision  by  the  administration  to 
terminate  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Ca- 
nal it  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
Januarv  1970,  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
publication  entitled  "Geohydrology  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Area 
With  Special  Reference  to  the  Ocala 
Vicinity,"  gave  a  clean  bill  of  health  eco- 
logically and  otherwise  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  then  gave  it  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation. 

Now,  after  the  President's  edict  to  stop 
or  halt  the  canal,  opponents  of  the  canal 
assert  that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  received  on  February  24,  1971,  an 
assembly  of  excerpts  subtracted  from  the 
survey  and  introduced  with  a  statement 
that  this  survey  "provides  evidence  that 
there  is  a  significant  potential  for  ground 
water  contamination  in  the  Summit  Pool. 
Eureka  Pool,  and  Inglis  Lock  areas  of  the 
canal  system." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  this  entire  216 
pages  of  the  survey  and  I  think  that 
any  objective  analysis  of  it  would  be  that 
the  survey  does  not  give  encouragement 
to  anyone  who  would  oppose  the  canal 
for  any  reason  whatsoever.  The  follow- 
ing excerpt  speaks  of  the  purpose  of 
the  survey; 

The  design  for  the  canal  calls  for  an  ac- 
coramodatl.ni  to  the  local  ground-water  re- 
gime to  the  extent  that  the  nev/  waterway 
will  alter  natural  conditions  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and.  In  any  case,  for  the  canal  to  have 
no  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  ground- 
water system.  In  a  further  effort  to  see  that 
this  aim  be  accomplished,  plans  were  made 
In  1965  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to 
monitor  the  ground-water  In  the  area  of 
the  Barge  Canal  before,  during  and  after 
canal  construction. 

The  resulting  1970  survey  -evealed  that 
the  canal  would  not  necessarily  do  any 
damage  at  all  if  proper  and  simple  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  It  is  probable  that 
this  fact  is  the  reaton  why  the  Pi-esi- 
dent'b  edict  halting  the  canal  made  no 
reference  to  water  pollution  or  contami- 
nation as  a  reason  for  his  edict. 

The  conclusions  of  the  survey  are 
summarized  at  the  beginning  of  it  as 
follows ; 

The  geohydrologlc  Investigation  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  area  reveals  that 
the  design  of  the  canal  and  the  plan  of  op- 
eration are  consonant  with  the  hydrologlc 
regime.  Thus  canal  operations  should  not 
seriously  affect  the  regimen  of  the  econom- 
ically and  ecologically  Important  large 
springs — the  water  level,  rate  of  flow,  and  the 
quality  of  water  at  Rainbow  Springs,  for  ex- 
ample. Further,  if  Summit  Pool  lockage  losses 
ara  essentially  replaced  and  operating  pre- 
cautions are  taken  against  pollution  of  Sum- 
mit Pool  waters,  there  should  be  no  notice- 
able adverse  effects  on  the  water  level,  rate 
of  flow,  and  quality  of  water  of  Silver 
Springs. 

The  excerpts  relied  upon  in  the  Febru- 
ary 24,  1971,  memorandum  make  refer- 
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ence  to  insoluble  contaminants  but  the 
survey  makes  no  assertion  that  anything 
that  is  expected  ever  to  happen  in  the 
use  of  the  canal  will  ever  bring  such  con- 
taminants to  the  canal's  waters.  Nor 
does  the  survey  assert  that  any  such  con- 
taminants that  might  enter  the  canal  or 
its  associated  water  systems  could  not 
be  easily  prevented  from  doing  any  dam- 
age by  inexpensive  and  easily  taken  pre- 
cautions. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  survey  that 
the  area  of  possible  entry  of  waters  into 
the  aquifer  is  quite  small  and  could  be 
easily  cemented  in,  or  otherwise  closed 
off.  It  is  also  clear  that  there  are  ade- 
quate sources  of  clean  water  available 
for  replenishing  the  Summit  Pool  so 
there  is  no  need  for  impure  waters  ever 
to  be  there.  The  slight  possibility  of  an 
occasional  oil  spill  could  hardly  be  cause 
for  alarm  because  the  narrow  contain- 
ment area  could  be  quickly  and  easily 
closed  off  and  cleaned.  The  survey  did 
not  consider  these  as  significant  threats 
to  water  purity  if  proper  precautions 
were  taken. 

The  survey  did  mention,  however,  a 
much  more  serious,  already  existing,  oil 
pollution  of  the  underground  waters  of 
the  area,  which  arises  not  from  the  canal 
but  from  the  draining  of  city  streets, 
with  their  oil  residues,  into  drainage 
wells.  Under  a  discussion  of  the  "Ocala 
Drainage  Well  System"  the  report  at 
page  212  said  of  two  public  wells  and  one 
industrial  well  in  Ocala: 

The  three  wells  were  found  to  have  a  30  to 
35  foot  column  of  pump  lubricating  oil  float- 
ing on  the  water. 

Speaking  of  these  drainage  wells,  the 
survey  further  observed  at  page  38: 

A  system  of  drainage  wells  drilled  into  the 
limestone  of  the  Florldan  aquifer  has  been 
developed  In  the  city  of  Ocala  in  the  bottoms 
of  partly  plugged  sinkholes  and  excavated  re- 
tention ponds.  The  drainage  wells  were 
drlUed  to  augment  the  natural  Internal 
drainage  system  as  storm  runoff  Increased 
with  urban  expansion.  However,  present 
State  regulations  against  the  drilling  of  addi- 
tional drainage  wells,  because  of  the  risk  of 
pollution  of  ground-water  supplies,  precludes 
further  expansion  of  the  drainage  well  sys- 
tem. A  few  other  drainage  wells  are  no  doubt 
located  within  the  study  area,  but  Ocala  Is 
the  only  place  where  there  Is  a  sizable  con- 
centration. 

Further  discussion  of  these  drainage 
wells  is  found  at  page  127  of  this  survey. 
And  at  page  81  of  the  survey  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made : 

Numerous  large  depressions,  some  whose 
lowest  points  are  at  altitudes  below  100  feet, 
have  developed  as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of 
limestone  caverns  at  depth,  thus  producing 
a  hilly,  subdued  karst  topography.  Many  de- 
pressions, large  and  small,  have  clay  bottoms 
and  thus  pond  runoff.  Drainage  of  the  out- 
liers is  for  the  most  part  Into  the  depressions. 
Some  sinks  are  connected  directly  with  the 
limestone  aquifer,  and  many  partially 
plugged  depressions  allow  seepage  Into  the 
aquifer.  Drainage  from  the  edges  of  the  out- 
liers Infiltrates  rapidly  Into  the  surrounding 
near  surface  limestones. 

Speaking  of  pollution  control  in  the 
Summit  Pool,  the  report  said,  at  page 
205: 

Any  normal  use  of  the  canal  by  barges  and 
boats  will  tend  to  cause  at  least  minor  dirty- 
ing of  the  water,  but  the  natural  filtering 
capacity  of  the  aquifer  Immediately  adjacent 
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to  the  canal  can  minimize  movement  of  par- 
ticulate contaminants  Into  the  aquifer,  pro- 
vided large  caverns  do  not  open  into  the 
canal  cliannel  at  the  zone  of  outflow.  Dis- 
solved contamlr.ants  will  remain  In  the  water 
as  it  enters  and  moves  through  the  aquifer, 
so  enforcement  of  sanitation  and  pollution 
control  regulations  will  be  important  In 
order  that  chances  for  contamination  of  the 
pool  waters  be  minimized.  However,  the  risk 
of  accidental  spills  remains  and  should  be 
anticipated  with  plans  made  for  handling 
such  emergencies  before  polluted  water  may 
enter  the  aquifer. 

Concerning  the  Eureka  Pool,  the  survey 
said  at  page  158: 

Where  leakage  Into  the  aquifers  Is  expected 
from  the  Eureka  Pool,  the  sands  and  clayey 
sands  through  which  the  pool  water  will 
seep  will  tend  to  filter  out  any  particulate 
materials  which  might  contaminate  the  pool 
water,  although  the  natiiral  filter  will  not 
preclude  movement  Into  the  aquifer  of  dis- 
solved contaminants  If  present  In  the  pool 
waters. 

The  controUed  water  level  in  Eureka  Pool 
win  have  an  Important  stabilizing  effect  on 
the  water  level  at  the  head  of  Sliver  Springs, 
and  wlU  in  turn  limit  the  range  In  stage  of 
the  Summit  Pool,  although  there  Is  no  direct 
hydraulic  connection  through  the  aquifer 
between  Eureka  Pool  and  Silver  Springs  or 
between  Eureka  Pool  and  Stimmlt  Pool. 

Concerning  the  Inglis  Pool,  the  report 
said  at  page  163: 

The  Inglis  Pool  will  consist  essentially  ol 
what  presently  Is  called  the  Wlthlacoochee 
backwater  or  Lake  Rousseau,  the  Impound- 
ment on  the  Wlthlacoochee  River  main- 
tained by  the  old  Inglis  Dam  for  approxi- 
mately 45  years,  with  no  known  adverse 
effects  on  the  ground- water  system.  The 
canal  pool  will  be  operated  within  about  the 
same  stage  range  as  the  present  Impound- 
ment, so  there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  canal 
operations  to  cause  significant  changes  In 
the  ground-water  levels. 

And  further  with  regard  to  the  Inglis 
Pool,  the  report  said  at  page  166:      _ 

The  difference  in  stage  of  the  Gulf  reach 
of  the  canal  and  the  InglU  Pool  will  be 
about  25  feet.  This  considerable  difference  in 
elevation  Is  expected  to  aid  in  minimizing 
the  lockage  of  Gulf  salt  water  Into  the  upper 
pools  of  the  canal.  Over  the  long  term  of 
canal  operation,  possibility  exists  for  the 
"locking  up"  of  significant  amounts  of  salt 
water  Into  the  Inglis  Pool  as  a  result  of  salt 
water  and  fresh  water  Intermingling  during 
lock  filling  operations.  Although  the  high 
stage  differential  at  the  lock  reduces  the 
probability  of  high  volume  movement  of  salt 
water  into  the  upper  pool,  remedies  for  con- 
trol of  migration  should  be  developed. 

And  the  Rodman,  Eureka,  and  Sum- 
mit Pools  were  discussed  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  eUminating  contaminants  at 
page  206  as  follows: 

studies  indicate  that  the  chance  of  con- 
taminated water  entering  the  aquifer  directly 
from  the  lower  pools,  especially  Etireka  and 
Rodman  Pools,  Is  much  leas  than  In  the 
Summit  Pool.  Therefore,  if  contaminants, 
especially  highly  water  soluble  ones,  could 
not  be  removed  by  the  means  Just  mentioned, 
the  Summit  Pool  might  be  drained  rapidly 
through  the  locks.  Thus  the  contaminants 
could  be  removed  through  the  lower  pools 
and  out  to  sea  with  less  risk  to  ground- 
water supplies.  The  stage  of  the  Summit  Pool 
would  be  lowered  temporarily,  and  flow  would 
be  reversed  In  the  zones  of  outflow  so  that 
water  could  not  enter  the  aquifer  from  the 
pool.  In  fact,  if  some  contaminants  had  al- 
ready entered  the  aquifer,  they  might  be 
flushed  back  out. 
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As  to  salt  water  entry  and  precautions 
to  prevent  It,  the  report  said  as  follows 
at  page  VIII: 

Minimal  locking  up  of  Gull  of  Mexico 
wskter  Into  IngUs  Pool  Is  Indicated  by  past 
experience  at  the  old  IngUs  Lock  and  Dam 
on  the  Wlthlacoochee  River,  and  by  the  fact 
that  considerable  flushing  action  should 
result  from  Wlthlacoochee  River  flows  aug- 
mented by  possible  Increases  In  fresh  water 
flow  to  the  Gulf  from  some  additional 
ground-wat«r  Inflow  to  the  IngUs  Pool  reach 
and  from  lockage  releases  at  Dunnellon  Lock. 
However.  If  significant  lockage  of  Gulf  water 
la  found  to  occur,  special  operational  pro- 
cedures may  need  to  be  effected  to  minimize 
such  lockage  into  the  canal  pools. 

Speaking  of  existing  salt  water  In  the 
Florida  underground,  the  report  said  at 
page  51: 

The  underlying  Oldsmar  Limestone  con- 
tains salt  water  In  many  parts  of  Florida, 
but  this  l6  probably  not  the  case  In  much 
of  the  canal  area.  Based  on  the  height  of 
the  potent Icmetrlc  surface,  the  fresh-water- 
salt-water  Interface  Is  estimated  to  occur  In 
the  Cedar  Keys  Limestone  In  the  Ocala  vi- 
cinity. 

And  at  page  101  it  was  said : 

Beneath  the  northern  part  of  the  Ocala 
National  Forest  near  the  Oklawsiha  River, 
the   Florldan   aquifer   contains   salty   water. 

There  are  well-known  salt  springs  in 
the  area. 

When  the  entire  survey  is  read  care- 
fully, it  makes  no  assertion  that  in- 
soluble contaminants  mentioned  in  the 
summary  are  expected  to  be  present  in 
any  substantial  or  significant  amounts; 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  might  be 
present  at  all,  ever,  it  is  suggested  that 
there  are  inexpensive  and  easily  achiev- 
able methods  of  prevention  available.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  this  survey  is 
no  basis  for  closing  down  construction 
of  this  canal — now  over  one-third  com- 
plete. As  a  credit  to  the  President,  he 
did  not  assert  anything  to  the  contrary. 
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ing  our  economy  and  pacifying  our  coun- 
try, I  expect  his  margins  will  widen. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  UPI  wire 
story  which  disclosed  the  results  of  the 
Opinion  Research  poll: 

Opinion  Research  Poll 

Washington. — The  Opinion  Research  Cor- 
poration said  Monday  Its  latest  fX)ll  shows 
that  President  Nixon  is  running  at  least  4 
percentage  points  ahead  of  three  possible 
Democratic  presidential  contenders. 

Nixon  ran  ahead  of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts  42  per  cent  to  38  per 
cent.  He  topped  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle 
of  Maine  40  to  34,  and  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  his  1968  opponent, 
44  to  35. 

The  corporation  said  It  based  the  results 
on  telephone  interviews  with  a  nationwide 
sample  of  1.018  persons  age  18  and  above 
March  1  3. 

Alabama  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  got  be- 
tween 12  and  16  per  cent  In  the  three  trial 
heats  and  7  to  10  per  cent  were  undecided. 

The  corporation  asked  these  questions:  "In 
1972  there  will  be  another  presidential  elec- 
tion. If  this  election  were  being  held  today 
and  the  candidates  were  Richard  Nixon, 
(Kennedy)  ( Humphrey  i  i  Muskle),  and 
Gearge  Wallace  as  a  third  party  candidate, 
which  one  would  you  vote  for?" 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  RUNS  AHEAD 
OP  EVERY  MAJOR  DEMOCRATIC 
PRESIDENTIAL  HOPEFUL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  was  bad  news  this  week  for 
those  who  seek  to  replace  President 
Nixon. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President 
faces  a  constant  barrage  of  criticism 
from  politically  motivated  sources,  the 
American  people  are  not  being  fooled. 

Opinion  Research,  a  highly  respected 
survey  film,  disclosed  that  the  President 
continues  to  run  ahead  of  every  major 
Democratic  presidential  hopeful,  includ- 
ing Senators  Kennedy,  Humphrey,  and 

MUSKIE. 

As  President  Nixon  continues  to  set  a 
record  of  winding  down  the  war,  of  keep- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East  of  stabiliz- 


FASCELL  NOTES  FLORIDA  CONSER- 
VATION WEEK 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
this  week  of  March  14-20  is  Florida 
Conservation  Week. 

The  activities  of  this  special  week  in- 
clude exhibits,  field  trips,  and  numerous 
panel  discussions  sponsored  by  the  State 
of  Florida  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  citizens  groups.  The  empha- 
sis will  be  on  the  important  goal  of 
conserving  the  precious  natural  resources 
of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  to  the  text  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Florida  Conser- 
vation News  concerning  Florida  Conser- 
vation Week. 

The  article  follows: 
Florida  Conservation  Week.  March    14-20 

The  largest  Conservation  Week  In  Florida's 
history  will  be  held  In  the  Winter  Park  Mall. 
Winter  Park.  Florida,  during  the  week  of 
March  14. 

Exhibits  that  will  be  open  to  the  public 
Include  those  from  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  Florida  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District,  Florida  Game  &  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission,  Sierra  Club,  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  National  Audubon 
Society,  Nature  Conservancy,  Winter  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trl-County  Water 
Pollution  Control.  Shlkar-Safarl  Club,  Con- 
servation International.  Incorporated,  and 
the  Florida  Audubon  Society. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  exhibits  Is  to  be 
at  3:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  16  In  the 
Mall.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  Annual 
Conservation  dinner  at  the  Langford  Hotel 
at  7:30  that  evening. 


Wednesday  and  Thursday  will  be  devoted 
to  field  trips  under  the  direction  of  the 
Florida  Audubon  Society.  On  Thursday  there 
win  also  be  a  boat  trip  of  the  Winter  Park 
Lakes. 

Friday  and  Saturday  will  feature  outstand- 
ing panel  discussions.  All  of  the  panels  will 
be  open  to  the  public  and  held  at  Security 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  on  the 
Winter  Park  Mall  property. 

At  9:00  am.,  Friday.  March  19,  Robert 
Ingle  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Phil  Edwards  of  the  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  F^sh  Commission  will 
discuss  what  Is  being  done  in  both  fresh- 
water fisheries  and  saltwater  marine  research. 

At  10:30  am.  there  will  be  a  discussion  on 
aquatic  weed  control.  This  panel  will  consist 
of  Dr.  Alva  P.  Burkhalter,  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources;  Representative 
William  Fulford;  and  Robert  D.  Black- 
burn, Botanist,  United  States  Department 
of   Agriculture. 

At  2:00  p.m.,  E.  T.  Helnen  of  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  .Administration  and  George 
Gardner  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Control  will  talk  about 
pollution  problems. 

Saturday.  March  20  at  9:00  am,  Steve 
Flckeit,  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Com- 
mission; Chuck  Salter,  Division  of  Forestr>', 
Florida  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Services:  and  Eldon  Lucas  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  will  hold  forth  on  the  forests 
and  wildlife. 

At  10:30  a  m  ,  a  panel  revealing  the  prob- 
leiiLs  of  beach  erosion  will  be  held.  It  will 
consist  of  Dr.  William  Tanner.  Florida  State 
University.  Department  of  Geology,  William 
Carlton,  Florida  E>epartment  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Lt.  General  William  Cassidy, 
Erosion  Control  District  Advisory  Committee. 

At  2  00  p  m.  In  the  Mall  there  will  be  a 
film  fet;tlval  showing  a  number  of  prize- 
winning    outdoor    and    conservation    films. 


SECRETARY  HENKIN  ON  THE  RE- 
BROADCAST  OF  "THE  SELLING  OF 
THE  PENTAGON" 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  issued  the  following  re- 
lease upon  learning  that  CBS  i.>  going  to 
rebroadcast  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." 

The  message  sneaks  for  itself  and  I 
want  to  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  by  Assistant  SECRrrARv  op 
Deefense  Dan  Henkin 

I  note  that  CBS  News  has  decided  to  re- 
broadcast  the  show  which  It  calls  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon." 

I  wou!d  hope  that  the  numerous  f.ictual  er- 
rors, the  unprofessional  distortions  and  the 
misquotations  ;n  the  show,  as  it  was  origlml- 
ly  aired,  will  be  corrected  so  that  the  .Amer- 
ican public  will  not  be  misinformed  and  mis- 
led once  again 

I  also  hope  that  CBS  News  has  now  com- 
piled fully  with  certain  legal  requirements 
concerning  the  use  of  seme  of  the  material 
provided  at  their  request  bv  the  Department 
of  Defense  I  am  Informed  this  compliance 
was  not  previously  accomplished. 
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li  these  corrective  actions  are  not  taken, 
I  would  only  add:  let  the  viewer  beware. 


THE  RAILROAD  SITUATION— A 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  STATUS 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  thank  the  United  Transportation 
Union  for  the  fact  that  we  are  not  pres- 
ently wrestling  with  the  nearly  insoluble 
problems  that  confront  the  Congress 
when  a  national  railroad  strike  occurs.  I 
hope  that  other  House  Members  will  join 
with  me  in  expressing  similar  gratitude. 
The  United  Transportation  Union  has, 
since  it  was  formed  by  a  merger  in  1969, 
given  every  e\adence  that  it  does  not  want 
to  plunge  the  Nation  into  a  crisis  that 
grows  out  of  a  national  railroad  strike. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  determined  to  bar- 
gain vigorously  and  effectively  for  better 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Thus,  we 
have  the  example  of  an  aggressive  but 
responsible  labor  organization. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  UTU's  han- 
dling of  its  long-existing  problem  of  rules 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  locomotive  fire- 
men on  diesel  engines.  The  union's  dis- 
pute in  this  area  reached  a  stage  where 
it  was  free  to  strike  in  the  latter  part  of 
1969.  But  it  did  not  strike.  It  continued  to 
search  for  a  negotiated  solution  until  the 
middle  of  1970.  When  the  situation  ap- 
peared hopeless,  UTU  did  not  strike  na- 
tionally. It  struck  only  four  railroads. 
However,  the  railroads  rushed  to  court 
and  got  a  restraining  order,  and  the 
President  intervened  by  appointing  an 
emergency  board. 

There  we  have  the  crux  of  the  problem 
involving  labor-management  relations 
on  the  railroads.  The  railroads,  with  the 
help  of  some  tortured  court  logic,  have 
established  a  situation  which  holds  that 
unions  cannot  legally  strike  a  few  rail- 
roads but  must  strike  all  railroads.  Then, 
when  a  national  strike  is  threatened,  the 
Government  moves  in  to  avoid  a  national 
emergency.  I  ask:  How  can  any  union 
function  in  such  a  no  man's  land? 

The  railroads'  legalistic  maneuvering 
prevailed  in  the  above-mentioned  fire- 
men's dispute  in  mid- 1970  and  earlier  in 
tht  year  in  a  dispute  involving  railroad 
shopcraft  unions.  Carriers  have  refused 
to  subject  these  decisions  to  appellate 
court  review,  pleading  each  time  that  the 
matter  has  become  moot  before  it  reaches 
a  higher  court.  In  the  firemen's  case, 
UTU  had  to  bring  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment action  of  its  own  to  counter  these 
tactics.  It  finally  got  a  decision  in  the 
district  court  last  week  holding  that  se- 
lective strikes  are  legal  on  that  issue. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  UTU's  wage- 
rules  dispute  that  dominates  the  news 
these  days.  It  goes  back  to  October  1969, 
when  the  union  served  notices  on  most  of 
the  Nation's  railroads  for  wage  increases 
needed  to  meet  skyrocketing  living  costs. 
At  an  earlier  said  later  period  in  1969, 
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the  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees, 
Railway  Clerks,  and  Dining  Car  em- 
ployees also  served  notice  for  wage  in- 
creases. The  unions'  notices  were  coun- 
tered by  carrier  proposals  for  rules 
changes.  It  was  not  until  mid- 1970  that 
the  railroads  offered  any  pay  increase 
at  all. 

After  the  unions  had  exhausted  the 
Railway  Labor  Act's  extensive  proce- 
dures for  bargaining,  and  mediation,  the 
disputes  reached  an  impasse  stage  in 
September  1970.  Again  the  effort  was 
made  to  strike  selectively  so  as  not  to 
precipitate  a  national  crisis — this  time 
only  two  railroads  were  struck.  Again 
the  unions  were  stopped  by  a  temporary 
restraining  order  and  the  President  ap- 
pointed an  emergency  board  to  prevent 
any  strikes  c  lockouts  for  60  days. 

The  unions  went  back  to  the  court 
that  had  imposed  the  restraining  order 
to  get  a  prompt  trial  so  that  the  issue 
of  the  legality  of  selective  strikes  might 
be  resolved.  The  railroads  opposed  this 
motion  and  the  court  denied  it. 

So  it  came  about  last  December,  when 
the  emergency  board  report  had  been 
made  and  the  negotiating  period  after 
that  had  expired  without  culminating  in 
an  agreement,  that  the  unions  were 
forced  into  setting  a  national  strike,  and 
Congress  responded  by  enacting  Public 
Law  91-541. 

The  law  imposed  a  moratorium  on 
any  strikes  or  lockouts  until  March  1 
of  this  year.  It  also  granted  the  first 
year  of  the  board's  recommended  wage 
proposals.  During  the  moratorium  period, 
the  imions  involved  in  disputes  other 
than  UTU  managed  to  make  settlements 
of  their  disputes — though  not  without 
great  difficulty. 

I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a  judge  of 
the  merits  involved  in  this  rather  com- 
plex UTU  dispute.  But  I  am  informed, 
and  it  has  been  frequently  reported  in 
the  press,  that  the  difQculty  in  getting 
a  settlement  lies  in  the  fact  that  rules 
are  involved.  Rules  were  not  significant 
issues  in  the  other  disputes. 

The  rules  sought  by  the  carriers  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  its  members, 
UTU  contends.  The  union's  president, 
Charles  Luna,  says: 

If  we  were  to  accept  them  as  the  carrier 
Insists,  It  would  amount  to  our  members  suf- 
fering severe  layoffs  and  pay  cuts.  We  would, 
In  effect,  be  paying  for  our  wage  Increase  and 
the  Increases  won  by  the  other  unions,  too. 


A  key  rule  change  sought  by  the  car- 
riers is  the  imilateral  right  to  extend  road 
crews'  runs  without  negotiations.  In 
other  words,  UTU's  members  would  not 
have  the  right  to  negotiate  on  the  length 
of  rims,  hours  on  duty,  meal  periods  or 
protection  to  adversely  affected  em- 
ployees. Carriers  have  offered  some  pro- 
tective conditions  in  recent  negotiations 
but  they  "are  entirely  inadequate,"  the 
union  points  out. 

The  UTU  has  proposed  that  the  ques- 
tions of  interdivisional  runs  be  referred 
to  a  standing  committee  called  for  in 
the  board's  reconunendations.  The  car- 
riers seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  standing 
committee  idea  but  will  not  put  the  in- 
terdivisional run  issue  before  It. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
vealing changes  being  sought  by  UTU  is 
a  modification  of  the  present  away- 
from-home  expense  rule.  The  present 
rule  provides  only  one  meal  allowance — 
and  get  this — of  $1.50  during  an  entire 
period  an  employee  may  be  required  to 
be  away  from  home.  It  staggers  reality  to 
think  of  workers  trying  to  buy  meals 
away-from-home  for  1  day.  or  several 
days,  as  often  is  the  case,  on  $1.50.  Fur- 
thermore, the  allowance  covers  only 
about  45  percent  of  the  employees  repre- 
sented by  UTU.  Would  you  not  think  it 
justified  that  the  union  get  the  allowance 
extended  and  increased? 

I  find  it  luibelievable,  and  I  am  sus- 
tained by  many  experts  on  the  law,  that 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  makes  it  illegal 
for  unions  to  strike  a  few  railroads — 
even  one — but  must  instead  strike  na- 
tionally if  they  are  to  strike  at  all,  and 
thus  create  an  emergency  that  throws  a 
particular  dispute  into  the  laps  of  Con- 
gress. 

Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  one  Judge  of 
the  district  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reasoned  to  be  law  last  week  in 
blocking  a  scheduled  UTU  strike  against 
two  railroads — despite  the  fact  that  the 
declaratory  judgment  of  another  judge 
in    the    same    court — in    the    firemen's 
case — found  selective  strikes  to  be  legal. 
Two  things  involving  the  behavior  of 
the  railroads  in  this  situation  are  most 
starthng:    First,   they   have   made   the 
most  spectacular  efforts  imaginable  to 
avoid  any  appellate  court  resolution  of 
what  the  present  law  means,  obviously 
in  the  hope  that  they  can  continuously 
stop  any  selective  strikes  through  tem- 
porary restraining  orders  and  prelimi- 
nary injunctions;  second,  their  ultimate 
objective  in  continually  enjoining  selec- 
tive strikes,  and  thus  forcing  national 
strikes,   must  be  to   pressure  Congress 
into   permanently   denying  transp>orta- 
tion  workers  the  right  to  strike.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  railroads 
cannot  possibly  believe  that  a  shutdown 
of  the  entire  industry  is  better  for  them 
and  better  for  the  country  than  a  selec- 
tive strike  of  a  few  railroads  would  be. 
Their  objective  has  to  be  abdication  of 
their  responsibility  for  collective  bargain- 
ing and  the  substitution  of  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Incidentally,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  railroads'  behavior  that  interests 
me.  Last  Wednesday  the  Wall  Street 
Journal— March  10,  page  12— in  report- 
ing the  current  battles  in  the  courts,  in- 
dicated that  a  mutual  strike  insurance 
plan  among  the  railroads,  that  I  had 
heard  about  some  10  years  ago  but  as- 
sumed had  lapsed,  was  still  operative. 
I  understand  that  when  the  railroads' 
counsel  was  asked  about  this  scheme  by 
the  court  of  appeals  last  Friday,  March 
12,  he  admitted  that  it  was  still  In  op- 
eration. I  suggest  that  we  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  well  advised  to  in- 
form ourselves  most  thoroughly  concern- 
ing this  scheme  and  to  make  our  own 
determinations  as  to  whether  its  exist- 
ence does  not  result  in  a  complete  per- 
version of  labor  relations  in  the  raUroad 
industry. 
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EL     DIARIO     SUPPORTS     BADILLO 
URBAN  AID  PLAN 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    XEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  2 
weeks  since  I  made  my  first  speech  in 
this  House  detailing  my  proposal  for 
meeting  the  immediate,  urgent  financial 
needs  of  our  cities  and  States,  there  has 
been  increasing  support  from  concerned 
individuals  and  groups  and  from  the 
news  media. 

This  week,  the  distinguished  news- 
paper. El  Diarlo-La  Prensa  endorsed  my 
plan  editorially,  noting  that: 

Our  cities  cannot  wait  tv:o  years  for  the 
debate  over  revenue  sharing  and  Its  alterna- 
tives to  be  resolved  Congress  should  ap- 
proach the  problem  right  now  and  Mr.  Ba- 
dlUo's  proposal  Is  the  best  solution  advanced 
up  to  this  date. 

I  present  herewith  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record  the  March  15  El  Diario-La 
Prensa  editorial: 

B.unLLo's   Plan 

A  stopgap  measure  to  save  our  cities  from 
Its  present  financial  crisis  was  presented  :a£r 
week  by  Congressman  Herman  Badlllo,  (D- 
N.Y.) 

Mr.  Badlllo  proposed  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment lend  states  and  cities  $20-bimon 
over  the  next  two  years  to  meei  what  he 
called  "a  physical  crisis  that  ha-s  brought 
many  local  governments  to  the  brink  of 
collapse." 

"Our  cities",  he  said,  "are  strangling  In 
traflHc  congeslon.  noise  and  poisonous  air. 
The  slums  are  spreading  like  a  cancer  feed- 
ing the  Insidious  growth  of  racial  strife,  vio- 
lence and  crime.  We  hear  demands  for  law 
and  order,  but  our  cities  can  barely  meet 
police  payrolls.  The  welfare  rolls  continue  to 
grow  but  the  cities  are  unable  to  find  sources 
of  revenue  to  keep  pace.  Our  slumping  econ- 
omy and  the  flight  of  the  white  middle  class 
to  the  suburbs,  exacerbate  the  crisis  still 
further" 

We  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Badlllo's  pic- 
ture of  our  cities.  In  fact,  this  Is  exactly 
what  Is  happening  in  New  Tork.  His  p!an 
does  not  Intend  to  be  a  cure-all.  but  a  tempo- 
rary measure  tending  to  «lve  Congress  time 
to  come  out  with  a  more  permanent  solution. 

He  proposed  that  the  .S20-binion  loan 
should  be  financed  by  a  50  year  U.S.  bond 
L=sue  on  which  the  federal  government  would 
pay  the  Interest  charges. 

The  money  should  be  apportioned  to 
states  and  cities  according  to  the  formula 
contained  In  the  Nixon  Administration's 
general  revenue  sharing  plan.  Under  the 
Badlllo  proposal  New  York  state  would  re- 
ceive «2  1 -billion  over  the  next  two  years, 
of  which  about  $760-m!llion  would  go  to  New 
York  City. 

The  money  would  be  a  loan  which  the 
states  and  localities  would  be  required  to 
repay  In  50  years.  "Because  this  money  is  In 
the  form  of  a  loan,  rather  than  a  grant,  I 
believe  that  we  can  avoid  a  long,  drawn  out 
debate  over  restrictions,  the  earmarking  of 
funds  and  so  forth",  said  Mr.  Badlllo. 

We  do  believe  that  Congress  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  Mr.  Badlllo's  plan. 
It  should  be  passed  without  delay.  If  we  are 
going  to  save  our  cities,  we  must  do  It  now 
with  a  massive  infusion  of  money.  Otherwise, 
many  of  our  cities  will  sink  irretrievably  Into 
filth,  decay  and  crime. 

If  Badlllo's  bill  is  passed.  Congress  would 
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be  able  to  develop  a  long-range  solution  on 
the  basis  of  the  Administration's  revenue 
sl'.aring  plan,  a  Federal  takeover  of  welfare, 
tax-credits  cr  other  measures,  enabling  the 
states  and  cities  to  provide  the  essential  serv- 
ices their  citizens  need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  Badlllo  Is  confident  that  a  sound  ap- 
proach will  be  worked  out  and  enacted  by 
this  92nd  Congress.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
from  the  discussion  and  debate  which  has 
already  taken  place,  that  a  long  range  solu- 
tion U  not  likely  to  be  found  this  year  and 
it  may  well  come  too  late  to  be  effective  be- 
fore 1973. 

Our  cities  cannot  wait  two  years.  Congress 
should  approach  the  problem  right  now  and 
Mr.  Badlllo's  proposal  Is  the  best  solution 
advanced  up  to  this  date. 


March  18,  1971 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION  PROGRAMS 
OUTLINED 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commis.sion — ARBC — the  or- 
ganization established  by  Congress  to 
pl-.Mi  the  celebratinn  of  our  Nation's  200th 
anniversan,'  in  1976.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port the  commLssion  is  acting  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities. 

Previously  the  c^ommisslon  has  always 
met  in  Washington,  but  it  recently  con- 
cluded its  first  full  meeting  outside  the 
District  in  o{->en  hearings  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  The  public  hearings  were  an 
effort  to  meet  State  ARBC  oi-ganlzations 
on  a  face-to-face  basis,  and  they  were 
successful.  Six  Western  States  and  sev- 
eral cities  made  presentations  to  the 
commission.  Both  sides  learned  much, 
and  another  meeting  has  been  planned 
for  a  different  region  of  the  Nation  in 
the  near  future.  An  expanded  program  is 
contemplated  for  the  meeting,  helping 
both  ARBC  members  and  State  and  local 
organizations  in  planning  and  estab- 
lishing goals  for  the  celebration.  ARBC 
Chairman.  Mr.  David  Mahoney,  and  his 
outstanding  staff  deserve  congratula- 
tions for  the  fine  contribution  they  have 
made. 

The  activities  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  have 
been  performed  in  the  face  of  severe  fi- 
nancial limits  imposed  by  Congress.  How- 
ever, an  organizational  framework  has 
been  established  and  programs  outlined. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  expanded 
action  to  cari-y  out  the  responsibilities 
Congress  has  given  the  commission. 

The  commission  has  been  going  abryut 
its  job  rather  quietly,  shunning  head- 
lines and  conti'oversy.  so  I  doubt  many 
of  you  have  much  of  an  understanding 
of  the  ARBC  prOfTrams  or  goals.  Let  me 
briefly  outline  them  for  you. 

The  ARBC  believes  the  U.S.  200th  an- 
niversary celebration  should  be  nation- 
wide. It  is  to  be  developed  during  wh'.t 
the  commission  has  designated  the  bi- 
centermial  era.  a  period  extending  to 
1983.  This  13-year  span  will  recognize 


the  200th  anniversary   of  many  major 
events  that  formed  this  Nution. 

The  ARBC  believes  this  period  is  the 
best  time  for:  First,  intensive  review 
and  reaffirmation  of  the  bnsic  princi- 
ples on  which  the  United  States  was 
founded;  second,  how  these  principles 
affect  and  influence  our  lives  today;  and 
third,  whether  they  should  be  enhanced 
or  changed  in  guidine  our  people  in  the 
future. 

To  accomplish  this  tricornered  look 
at  ourselves  and  our  country  the  Com- 
mis.>ion  has  established  three  programs 
through  which  all  Americans  can  partic- 
ipate. They  are:  Heritage  '76,  Open 
House  USA.  and  Horizons  '76. 

Heritage  '76  will  review  our  pEist.  It 
will  be  a  nationwide  summons  to  recall 
our  heritage  and  reexamine  our  origins, 
our  values  and  the  meaning  of  America. 
It  will  be  a  suinmons  to  take  pride  in  our 
accompiishments  and  to  dramatize  our 
developments.  The  Heritage  '76  program 
a^ks  that  all  gro'ups  and  individuals  m 
our  society  reexamine  themselves  in  the 
national  context  and  take  pride  in  their 
conti-ibution  in  making  the  United  States 
the  leader  of  nations. 

Open  House  USA  will  provide  a  nation- 
wide opportunity  for  citie;  and  States 
to  pi'ogram  activities  and  e'vents  to  stim- 
ulate travel,  encourage  citizens  to  ex- 
pand their  knowledge  of  the  Nation,  and 
to  extend  a  particular  welcome  to  visi- 
tors. Open  House  USA  is  a  concept  for 
managing  a  national  voluntary  e.Tort  to 
invite  citizens  of  other  countries  and 
assist  them  in  attending  our  national 
celebration.  This  program  will  be  the 
cjjrdinating  framework  ta  inspire  in- 
dividuals :.iid  j.nvate  group.^  to  a  great 
outpouring  of  hospitalit;/.  American 
clubs  and  organizations  will  be  encour- 
aged to  mvite  the.r  counterparts  from 
abroad. 

Horizons  '76  is  a  nationwide  challenge 
to  every  American,  acting  individually  or 
with  others,  to  undertake  at  least  one 
principal  project  which  manifests  the 
pride,  the  priorities,  and  the  hopes  of 
his  community.  Every  group  is  encour- 
aged to  pool  its  resources  and  talents  in 
a  con;-tructive  way  to  demonstrate  con- 
cern for  human  welfare,  happiness,  and 
freedom.  Projects  of  a  lasting  nature,  of 
lon!--term  benefit  to  an  are.^,  are  espe- 
cially encouraged. 

This  is  a  hviii  outline  of  the  programs. 
Greater  detail  can  be  obtained  in  the 
Commissions  July  4.  1970.  report  to 
the  President.  ObviOusly  the  programs 
will  need  top  organizational  and  mana- 
gerial talent  on  both  the  national  and 
local  level.  You  will  notice  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  coo';eration  needed  be- 
t'Aeen  ind:\iduals  and  groups  in  all  three 
progr:  ms.  The  economic  benefits,  com- 
bined with  an  uplift  of  spirit  when  Amer- 
icans are  given  the  opportunity  to  work 
tigether  lor  a  ccmmon  peaceful  cause, 
will  benefit  the  Nation  now  throuth  1976 
and  beyond. 

The  ARBC  is  provid.ng  the  opportu- 
nity lor  Americans  to  plan  and  work  to- 
gether lor  their  own  betterment  and  en- 
joyment. Out  of  that  c:operation  will 
come  an  imderstandin^  and  appreciation 
of  tl:e  wo'th  cf  the  individu  il  and  the 
other  person's  point  of  view.  A  better 
America  will  result. 
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Cooperating  with  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  will  be 
State  bicentennial  commissions,  and 
hopefully  each  city  and  towTi  in  the 
country  will  establish  their  own  Com- 
mission to  provide  this  opportunity  and 
challenge 

The  opportunities  these  programs  pro- 
vide are  boimdless.  The  ideas  have  been 
outlined,  put  down  on  paper.  Now  comes 
the  time  for  action.  This  is  where  the 
project  now  stands.  At  this  critical  Jimc- 
ture  Congress  will  decide  whether  the 
celebration  will  go  forward  and  fulfill  its 
promising  future. 

Legislation  will  soon  be  presented  to 
Congress  that  will  enlarge  the  Commis- 
si in  and  provide  for  the  necessary  fund- 
ing of  its  operations. 

The  commission  has  been  .struggling 
manfully  to  accomplish  Its  goals  with  a 
totally  inadequate  budget.  Presently  it 
does  not  even  have  funds  to  support  an 
open  public  hearing  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. An  opportunity  for  the  pubhc  to 
contribute  its  ideas,  and  the  Commis- 
sion to  establi.'^h  grassroots  contact,  is 
being  threatened  because  of  inadequate 
funding.  That  is  a  deplorable  situation 
for  a  prestigious  Commission  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  headed  and  staffed  by 
talented,  dedicated  citizens  to  find  Itself 
forced  into.  The  new  legislation  will  pro- 
vide for  adequate  funding  of  the  Com- 
mission and  Its  programs. 

When  the  new  legislation  Is  presented 
to  Congress,  I  ask  for  immediate  consid- 
eraticn  by  the  referred  committee  and 
quick  approval  by  all  Members.  Time  is 
getting  short  and  so  much  work  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  is  a  child  of  Congress.  It 
has  performed  its  homework  admirably. 
Soon  the  time  will  be  upon  us  to  give  it 
the  spiritual  and  financial  support  It 
needs  to  develop.  Congress  must  then 
face  up  to  its  owm  responsibility. 
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project  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
worthwhile  and  constructive  venture. 
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years  1967  through  1970.  That  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  the  table  below: 

IMIIIion  bushels) 


EARTH  STEWARDSHIP  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF    OKLAKOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
project  of  150  to  200  teenage  youngsters 
from  the  Episcopal  churches  In  the 
greater  Oklahoma  City  area  which  has 
resulted  in  our  mayor  proclaiming 
March  27  as  "Earth  Stewardship  Day." 
On  this  day  Episcopal  youth  from  Okla- 
homa City  and  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Moore.  Edmond.  and  Norman  will  forgo 
their  usual  quarterly  social  event  and 
Invade  Stars  and  Stripes  Park  with  their 
mowers,  hoes,  rakes,  and  spades.  They 
will  devote  a  full  day's  work  to  improv- 
ing the  undeveloped  section  of  Okla- 
homa City's  newest  public  park.  This 
beautiflcation  project  will  be  a  commem- 
orative occasion  for  our  city,  and  the 
young  participants  and  sponsors  of  the 


A  BILLION  BUSHELS  OP  GRAIN 
DUMPED 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Grains  of  that  committee  many  of 
my  constituents  have  written  to  me  con- 
cerning the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion sales  of  grain  and  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  not  to  extend 
reseal  privileges  on  vast  amounts  of  grain 
in  storage. 

Recently,  the  National  Farmers  Union 
had  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  One  of  the  speakers  at  that  event 
was  Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

While  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
hearing  Senator  Dole  on  that  occasion. 
I  was  provided  with  a  copy  of  his  re- 
marks. 

I  should  like  to  insert  a  portion  of  his 
comments  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  recall  the  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
dumped  Into  the  market  to  hold  down  prices 
during  the  Freeman  years.  I  recall  a  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  expressing  pleasvire 
when  farm  prices  fell,  and  a  Chairman  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  President  Johnson 
stating  on  television  that  dumping  Corn  and 
other  grains  on  the  market  was  good  because 
It  would  result  In  lower  hog  prices. 

I  recall  an  efifort  made  In  the  House  Agri- 
culture Oommlttee  to  raise  the  minimum  re- 
sale price  above  the  105  percent  of  loan  level 
and  the  pressure  that  came  from  the  Great 
Society  to  maintain  that  low  resale  price — an 
elTort  which  was  successful  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  one  Democrat. 

I  recall  the  outcries  from  the  farmers 
union  GTA  against  this  market-destroying 
activity. 

However,  my  recall  mechanism  does  not 
Incl'ade  any  statements  of  criticism  of  these 
policies  by  the  present  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  In  regard  to  the 
Interests  of  our  farm  families  on  this  real 
dollar  and  cents  Issue 

I  can  recall  In  the  mld-slxtles  farmers 
would  dread  the  day  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration was  to  announce  the  sale  of  some 
surplus  grain.  It  was  a  pretty  sure  bet  grain 
markets  would  drop  3(!  to  10*.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  minimum  legal  resale  for 
grains  Is  now  115  percent  of  loan.  CCC  la  get- 
ting that  much  and  more.  There  la  no 
"dumping"  phUosophy  or  practice  In  this  ad- 
ministration. 

The  statement  of  Senator  Dole  con- 
cerning "dumping"  of  grains  under  this 
administration  as  compared  to  the  previ- 
ous administration  and  the  information 
which  was  being  supplied  to  me  by  farm- 
ers from  South  Dakota  prompted  me  to 
check  into  the  statistics  concerning  this 
matter. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
provided  me,  through  Legislative  Re- 
search Service,  the  information  on  the 
CCC  activities  in  grain  markets  for  the 


1967        1968        1969        1970 


WI)Mt  sales: 

Domestic  use 7.8  1.6  4.0  <1.9 

Export     42.4  19.0  14.3  3i.  2 

Corn  siles:  _  .     ^  ....  , 

Oomesticuse 15.2  U.O  24.5  195.3 

Export    6.8  5.7  4.3  3.2 

Gr»in  sorghum:  .,  , 

Domeslicuse -..  6.8  1.6  12.9  23.3 

Export 40.2  0.6  17.7  39.3 


Further,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture advised  me  tlaat — 

In  January  1868,  the  Department  at  Agri- 
culture announced  that  reseal  privileges 
would  be  extended  on  all  loans  maturing  In 
1968  and  In  October  1968  It  announced  that 
reaeal  privileges  would  be  extended  on  all 
loans  maturing  In  1969. 

In  December  1969  and  February  1970  It 
announced  that  reseal  prtvllegee  would  not 
be  extended  In  1970  for  grains  In  storage 
from  specified  crop  years.  In  December  1970 
and  February  1971,  It  also  announced  that 
reseal  privileges  would  not  be  extended  In 
1971  for  grains  In  storage  from  specified 
crop  years.  The  amount  of  specific  grains 
under  government  loans  at  the  time  of  the 
announcements,  not  eUglble  for  reseal  In 
1970  and  1971  were: 

[In  millions  of  buahels] 

December  1969 : 

Wheat - 64-8 

Corn 147.6 

Grain  sorghum 44.6 

February  1970 : 

Corn    -       8.3 

December  1970: 

•Wlieat - 347 

Com    - 100 

Grain  sorghum 21 

Barley   28 

Oats 36 

Febr\iarv  1971; 
Corn  I 87 

Thus,  in  1969  and  in  1970  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Agriculture  releases  of  grain  to 
markets,  by  CCC  sales  and  by  terminat- 
ing resealed  grain  loans,  totaled  more 
than  1  bilUon  bushels— 1,103,000,000. 
That  compares  with  about  16  percent  of 
that  amount  for  the  previous  2  years — 
161.700.000  bushels. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  purpose  of 
these  sales  by  CCC  and  the  decisions 
concerning  reseal  privileges  have  been 
made  by  the  administration  for  only  one 
purpose — to  hold  down  the  price  of  these 
farm  products. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Government 
grain  dumping  policy  revealed  by  that 
tabulation  is  alarming  and  imbeliev- 
able — especially  when  the  agriculture 
industry  is  suffering  the  consequences  of 
a  price  depression. 

The  market  price  of  spring  wheat  in 
South  Dakota  has  dropped  as  much  as 
24  cents  per  bushel  during  the  last  60 
days. 

This  grain-dumping  policy  Is  another 
demonstration  of  the  doubletalk  philos- 
ophy in  how  to  emphasize  rural  develop- 
ment and  economic  stability. 

It  is  the  same  pattern  that  was  fol- 
lowed last  week  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  refused  to  increase  the  price 
support  of  manufactured  milk  and  ig- 
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nored  completely  the  rising  costs  of  feed, 
labor,  and  other  costs  of  production  im- 
posed on  farm  families  by  continued  pol- 
icies of  national  inflation. 

It  is  the  same  pattern  followed  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  set  support 
levels  for  corn  and  wheat  at  the  lowest 
possible  levels  allowable  imder  the  law. 

Congress  must  act  quickly  to  reverse 
present  USD  A  policies  that  are  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  farm  families  and  in- 
sist that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
take  positive  action  to  stop  the  farm 
depression. 

One  such  effort  is  a  bill  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  with  Representative  Neal 
Smith,  Democrat,  of  Iowa,  to  continue 
the  producers'  price  of  milk  at  85  per- 
cent of  parity. 

I  will  seek  other  legislation  that  pro- 
vides fair,  equitable,  and  reasonable  in- 
come for  farm  families. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  1«  hard  to  see  how  the  quality  or  life 
or  the  health  ol  the  individual  can  be  Im- 
proved by  turning  away  from  the  bounty  that 
has  been  given  to  ujb  by  the  meet  efficient 
food  production  euid  marketing  system  ever 
known.  In  food,  as  In  everything  else,  a 
healthy  and  wholesome  future  Ilea  In  the 
wise  use  of  that  which  science  and  tech- 
nology have  given  to  us. 
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DO  NOT  MARCH  BACKWARD 


NADER,  THE  OBSESSION  MAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
shotild  be  obvious  to  us  that  many  issues 
by  their  very  complexity  deserve  thor- 
ough and  objective  study  and  are  subject 
to  well-intended  but  highly  emotional 
pressures. 

This  is,  as  I  interpret  It,  the  practical 
point  made  in  an  editorial  Saturday, 
March  6,  in  the  Polish  American  of  Chi- 
cago, HI.  The  editorial  follows : 

Do  Not  Mabch  Backward 

A  curious  transition  haus  been  taking  place 
In  both  public  and  private  attitudes  toward 
our  way  of  life  In  the  United  States.  Under 
the  guise  of  Improving  physical  health, 
quality  of  life  and  the  environment  in  which 
we  Uve,  a  drive  Is  on  to  reduce  the  availa- 
bility or  utilization  of  the  very  things  that 
for  centurlee  were  considered  the  ultimate 
goals  of  a  better  life.  Even  the  abundance  of 
good  food  la  now  considered  a  hazard  to 
health  in  some  quarters. 

This  drive  toward  regression  Is  bound, 
sooner  or  later,  either  through  regulation  or 
other  forms  of  coercion,  to  cause  a  sort  of 
"hardening  of  the  arteries"  of  the  production 
and  marketing  system  that  heretofore  has 
operated  on  the  traditional  premise  that 
people  will  demand  more  and  better  things  in 
the  future.  Normal,  healthy  people  are  told, 
for  example,  that  they  should  eliminate  cer- 
tain Items  from  their  diet  In  anticipation  of 
heart  attacks  or  some  other  disability — al- 
though there  la  abundant  scientific  evidence 
that  such  sacrifice  Is  neither  necessary  nor 
likely  healthful.  In  an  effort  to  help  counter- 
act rising  confusion  over  food — what  to  eat — 
the  food  Industry  Is  launching  a  long-r&ng^ 
program  to  encotirage  people  to  eat  normally 
of  the  four  basic  food  groupe — ^meat,  fish 
and  poultry:  fruit  and  vegetables:  dairy 
products;  and  breads  and  cereals.  The  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council  is  one  of  the  research 
and  educational  organizations  charged  with 
the  task  of  helping  to  present  the  nutrition 
story  In  which  dairy  jwoducts  have  an  Im- 
porUmt  place.  Normally  healthy  people  need 
milk  and  mlUc  products  just  as  they  need  the 
other  foods  that  make  up  a  balanced  diet. 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHTTSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  an 
interesting  column  last  Sunday  by  the 
distinguished  writer,  Donald  Walsh,  in 
the  Cape  Code  Standard-Times  that 
quotes  some  statements  made  by  our  col- 
league. Representative  Bob  Wilson  of 
California  on  the  subject  of  Ralph  Nader. 
I  include  it  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Nader,  the  Obsession  Man 
(By  Donald  Walsh) 
Ralph  Nader  la  a  busybody  by  profession. 
Also  he  has  an  obsession. 

Ralph's  particular  hangup  Is  a  conviction 
that  Big  Business  has  only  one  aim — to  send 
each  and  every  one  of  its  customers  to  an 
early  grave. 

If  a  company  happens  to  be  in  the  food 
processing-business  nobody  can  tell  the  sul- 
tan of  snoopers  that  they  do  not  work  with 
might  and  main,  around  the  clock,  yet,  to 
poison  people.  Baby  food  manufacturers 
have  achieved  high  skills  in  this  direction, 
the  Nader  theory  has  it. 

Automobile  manufacturers,  and  especially 
General  Motors,  have  been  pulling  the  wool 
over  our  eyes  for  years  and  years  and  have 
pretty  well  convinced  the  public  that  their 
aim  is  to  provide  reliable  transportation  and 
price  it  within  reach  of  most  wage-earners. 
Poppy-cock,  bsUderdash  and  sheer,  utter 
nonsense  are  Nader's  terms  for  this  fabrica- 
tion because  he  knows  the  motor  trust  is 
intent  on  killing  us.  one  £ind  all.  by  turning 
out  cars  with  brakes  that  don't  brake,  steer- 
ing wheels  that  don't  steer,  trap  doors  that 
dump  passengers  to  the  pavement  when 
speeds  exceed  35  mlles-an-hour  and  various 
other  pieces  of  equipment  designed  with  evil 
In  mind. 

Oil  companies.  Instead  of  striving  to  Im- 
prove and  purify  their  products,  lavish 
princely  sums  on  laboratories  and  scientists 
to  man  them  for  the  sole  purpKJse  of  dis- 
covering molecular  tinker-toys  guaranteed  to 
make  car  exhaust  systems  as  lethal  as  San 
Quentln's  gas  chamber,  thus  placing  every 
living  thing  on  Death  Row. 

Giant  soft-drink  companies  are  In  cahooits 
with  the  American  Dental  Association  by 
means  of  an  underground  cartel  known  as 
Cavities  Unlimited,  but  everybody  knows 
that. 

In  the  Nader  scheme  of  things  airplanes 
are  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  escalat- 
ing the  eradication  of  the  ecology  and  the 
nation's  clgaret  rollers,  all  along  the  busy 
production  lines,  are  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  lungs  are  susceptible  to 
carcinoma  and  what's  wrong  with  spreading 
It  around. 

I  confess  to  being  a  rapt  Nader-watcher  so 
when  I  tell  you  he  has  yet  to  sound  any 
warnings  about  the  {xiesible  harmful  effects 
of  puffing  marijuana  or  hashish  you'd  better 
believe  It.  This  proves  conclusively,  I  would 


guess,  that  be  Is  not  a  100  per  cent,  absolute 
killjoy  and  has  due  appreciation  for  the  finer 
things  in  life.  Nevertheless,  if  pot  falls  into 
the  hands  of  corporate  curs,  watch  out! 

It  will  go  on  the  Nader  blacklist  quicker 
than  you  can  say  G.M.,  rest  assured. 

Another  thing  to  be  noted  about  Ralphle- 
boy  Is  that  his  every  word,  every  syllable,  Is 
treated  as  if  It  were  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  by  scribblers  and  talk-merchants  of 
Ul>eral  persuasion.  His  bitterest  accusation 
gets  immediate  endorsement  from  these  peo- 
ple who.  I  am  overjoyed  to  remind  you,  are 
the  very  ones  who  swallowed  with  gusto  and 
A-1  sauce  the  Big  Lie  about  28  blacks  having 
been  murdered  In  cold  blood  by  policemen 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  color  spectrum 
and  spread  the  falsehood  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  without  making  even  a 
cursory  Investigation  of  the  facts. 

A  careful  analysis  by  a  responsible  reporter 
reduced  the  number  to  two  and  even  thi* 
total  la  questionable  because  some  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  these  victims  were 
engaged  in  a  shoot -out  with  police  when  they 
fell.  A  regrettable  Incident,  of  course,  but 
hardly  cold-blooded  murder  If  shots  actually 
were  being  exchanged. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  of  life  among  the 
liberals  that  Nader's  knocks  against  anything 
and  anybody  constitute  legitimate  stories, 
hard  news  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whereas  any- 
one  who  dares  criticize  the  arch-critic  geta 
about  as  much  attention  as  a  cap  pistol  on 
an  artillery  range. 

To  cite  as  an  example,  how  many  gentle 
readers  are  familiar  with  a  speech  delivered 
in  Washington  only  last  month  by  Califor- 
nia's Congressman  Bob  Wilson  of  the  San 
Diego  Wilsons?  The  speech  took  Nader  to 
task  for  complaining  bitterly  to  the  House 
Judiciary  committee  and  the  Senate  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  committee  that  his, 
Nader's,  demand  that  General  Motors  and 
Pord  be  broken  up  had  been  ignored  by 
Congress. 

In  his  letter,  Nader  professed  to  see,  In 
Wilson's  words,  "all  sorts  of  diabolical  and 
political  reasons  why  such  action  had  not 
been  taken." 

The  Californian  continued.  "It  is  not  Just 
a  case  of  trying  to  breakup  GM  that  bothers 
me,  though.  It  Is  this  whole  trend  toward 
making  business  the  goat  for  all  our  prob- 
lems. Of  late  it  almost  seems  to  be  a  sport 
to  shout  that  business,  and  particularly  Big 
Business,  is  bad.  I  will  readily  admit  that  Big 
Business  is  one  of  the  establishments  in 
American  life. 

"But  let  us  not  forget  for  a  minute  that  it 
gained  that  position  by  'establishing'  itself 
over  the  years  as  a  solid  economic  base  for 
the  growth  of  our  country.  Large  corpora- 
tions did  not  Just  spring  up  in  this  country 
overnight,  despite  the  fact  that  some  crusad- 
ers feel  they  should  be  dismantled  in  that 
time  span. 

"They  were  built  slowly  and  arduously. 
And  only  In  response  to  the  demands  for 
more  of  the  things  that  make  ours  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  In  the  world.  This  may 
sound  like  a  lot  of  fiag-wavlng  but  it's  not. 
It  is  the  story  of  American  business  and  all 
of  us  should  be  quick  to  defend  It  against 
blithe  attacks  by  so-called  crusaders. 

"We  should  be  quick  to  speak  out  against 
such  assaults  no  matter  where  they  arise 
and.  to  my  dismay,  they  are  beginning  to 
come  from  some  pretty  high  places." 

There  was  a  lot  more.  In  the  same  general 
vein,  to  the  speech  but  what  I  want  to  ask 
Is  this— 

Why.  if  Ralph  Nader  is  so  all -fired  news- 
worthy whenever  he,  himself,  opens  his  trap. 
Isn't  It  also  worth  a  headline  or  two  when 
someone  puts  the  blast  on  him  as  Bob  WUson 
did  in  his  February  speech  that  was  carried 
In  the  Congressional  Record? 
Just  asking,  that's  all. 


March  18,  1971 

HORRIBLE    CONDITIONS    IN    MANY 
OP  CHICAGO'S  NURSING  HOMES 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or    ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 
Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  inserting  today  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  second  in  a  series  of 
articles  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  These  articles,  which 
exposed  the  horrible  conditions  in  many 
of  Chicago's  nursing  homes,  were  the 
result  of  the  work  of  a  task  force  of 
Tribune  writers  who  spent  6  weeks  work- 
ing in  nursing  homes  and  reporting  on 
their  findings. 

The  Tiibune  writers  involved  in  the 
project  were:  William  Jones,  Philip  Ca- 
puto.  William  Currie,  and  Pamela  Zek- 
man.  While  there  will  be  those  who  will 
criticize  these  articles  as  being  sensa- 
tional, I  believe,  as  one  who  has  shared 
their  experience  of  working  in  nursing 
homes,  that  these  men  and  women  have 
performed  a  valuable  service  not  only  to 
Chicago  and  Illinois,  but  to  the  Nation 
as  well.  My  only  hope  is  that  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  reporters  can  go 
into  nursing  homes  and  find  no  story  to 
write. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  2,  1971] 
Halt  Nursing  Home  F^nds — State  Welfaei: 
Is   WrrHHELD;    Pkobe   Begins 
(By  Philip  Caputo  and  William  Currie) 
The    State    Public    Aid    Department    an- 
nounced yesterday  It  Is  withholding  thou- 
sands of  dollars  In  public  aid  payments  to 
Chicago   area   nursing   homes   named   In   a 
Tribune   series   exposing   mistreatment   and 
neglect  of  the  elderly  poor. 

George  Dunne,  County  Board  president, 
disclosed  plans  to  remove  hundreds  of  public 
aid  patients  from  substandard  nursing  homes 
In  an  attempt  to  force  them  to  close. 

Dunne  and  Harold  Boysaw,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  county  public  aid  department,  said 
30  Investigators  have  been  assigned  to  a  full- 
scale  nursing  home  Investigation.  Boysaw 
said  he  expects  a  preliminary  report  by  late 
tomorrow  or  Thursday. 

The  Tribune  began  a  series  of  articles 
Sunday  disclosing  patient  abiise  and 
wretched  living  conditions  in  area  nursing 
homes.  The  probe  was  conducted  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Better  Govermnent  Aasociatlon. 

beaction  op  omciALS 

In  other  related  developments : 

Aid.  Claude  W.  B.  Holman  [4th].  chair- 
man of  the  City  Council  health  committee, 
and  Aid.  WUson  Frost  [34th]  said  they  wiU 
submit  a  resolution  March  10,  seeking  public 
hearings  on  nursing  homes. 

"It  win  be  a  sweeping  Investigation  with 
the  view  of  passing  new  laws,  if  necessary, 
to  remedy  the  evils  you  have  exposed,"  Hol- 
man said. 

An  aide  to  Gov.  Ogllvle  said  the  gover- 
nor's office  has  directed  state  officials  deal- 
ing with  welfare  payments  and  nursing 
home  Inspectlona  to  Increase  inapectlona 
from  once  a  year  to  once  every  30  days. 

The  aide  also  said  his  office  has  uncovered 
evidence  that  state  employees  may  be  sell- 
ing Information  to  some  nursing  home  oper- 
ators, telling  them  when  surprise  Inspectlona 
are  planned. 


HANRAHAN   COMMENTS 

State's  Atty.  Edward  V.  Hanraban  aald  bis 
office   wUl    "enthusiastically    prosecute"   all 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cases  where  there  la  evidence  of  patient  bru- 
tality. 

A  Chicago  health  official  admitted  that  one 
of  the  nearly  20  homes  where  a  task  force 
reporter  worked  as  a  maintenance  man  is 
not  licensed  by  the  city.  A  public  health 
nurse  attempted  to  inspect  the  Golden  Age 
Home,  4642  N.  Maiden  St.  was  turned  away 
at  the  door  by  an  employee  of  the  home. 

Dr.  Murray  Brown,  commissioner  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health,  which  controls 
nursing  home  licenses  in  the  city,  said  hla 
agency  plans  to  seek  no  special  action  as  a 
result  of  the  disclosures. 

"If  you're  looking  for  some  reaction,  you're 
not  going  to  get  it,"  Brown  said.  "We're 
reacting  to  It  all  year  long.  We  do  have 
limitations.  What  you  as  reporters  can  see 
In  24  hours  we  can't  see  in  our  inspection 
visits. 

WANTS    COCBT'S    SUPPORT 

"There  are  people  that  shouldn't  be  in 
this  business  but  they  are  there  and  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  them  out.  If  you  cloee  them 
down,  where  are  you  going  to  put  the  people. 
It's  not  our  purpose  to  close  homes  down. 
It's  our  purpose  to  care  for  the  people." 

Brown  also  called  for  more  support  In  the 
courts  when  action  Is  taken  against  poor 
conditions  in  nursing  homes. 

"We  would  like  to  have  support  from  the 
courts,"  Brown  said.  "We  aren't  attacking 
the  courts  but  we  would  like  their  full,  whole- 
hearted support  such  as  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fines.  A  $5  to  $1,500  fine  is  pea- 
nuts compared  to  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
payments." 

Robert  Wessel.  chief  of  the  medical  ad- 
ministration section  of  the  state  Public  Aid 
Department  announced  the  cutoff  of  funds 
to  nursing  homes  named  in  the  series.  He 
said  his  investigators  are  on  the  street  to 
determine  If  the  homes  threaten  the  health 
and  safety  of  patients. 

"The  reports  in  the  Tribune  show  we  are 
apparently  not  getting  what  we  are  paying 
for,"  Wessel  said.  Wessel  said  the  ban  on 
public  aid  payments  now  covers  these  homes : 

Melbourne  Nursing  Center,  4621  N.  Racine 
Av.;  The  Park  Home,  2320  8.  Lawndale  Av.; 
Monterey-Drexel  Home,  4616  S.  Drexel  Blvd.; 
La  Grange  Convalescent  Center,  40  8.  Ash- 
land Av.,  La  Grange:  Austin-Congress  Nurs- 
ing Home,  901  S.  Austin  Blvd.;  and  White- 
haven Acres  Nursing  Home,  1505  Greenwood 
Rd.,  Glenvlew. 

Dr.  Robert  Glass,  director  of  the  Illinois 
Mental  Health  Department,  said  fce  will  lead 
a  series  of  Inspections  Into  homes  where 
former  mental  patients  now  live. 

RECALL    1969    SCANDAL 

Thousands  of  mental  patients  have  been 
transferred  into  private  nursing  homes  In 
recent  years  as  a  result  of  a  1969  scandal  In 
mental  institutions  that  resulted  from  over- 
crowding and  brutality. 

Glass  said  if  he  finds  the  same  conditions 
outlined  in  the  Tribune  series  he  will  ban 
the  transfer  of  former  mental  patients  to 
the  nursing  homes  and  transfer  those  already 
there. 

Another  source  in  the  Mental  Health  De- 
pso-tment  complained  that  Inspectors  have 
apparently  not  been  doing  an  adequate  Job 
In  Inspecting  the  homes.  He  complained  that 
Board  of  Health  Inspectors  have  failed  to 
notify  mental  health  officials  of  conditions 
in  some  of  the  homes  untU  nursing  home 
operators  are  taken  to  court. 

REPLIES    TO     DISCLOSURES 

HlUel  Yampol,  executive  director  of  the 
MetropoUtan  Chicago  Nursing  Home  Asso- 
ciation, described  the  dlsclosiirea  as  "super- 
ficial" and  said  his  organization  will  hold 
a  press  conference  at  9:30  a.m.  today  In  their 
offices  at  43  E.  Ohio  St. 

The  Illinois  Nursing  Home  Association 
released  a  statement  late  yesterday  criticizing 
what  the  organization  described  as  very  poor 
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enforcement  of  standards,  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  nursing  home  Industry  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health  and  the  County 
Health  Department. 

"The  Illinois  Nursing  Home  Association 
supports  the  nursing  home  investigation  and 
proposed  crackdown  on  standards  enforce- 
ment In  Chicago,"  said  Ross  A.  Reardon, 
executive  director  of  the  group. 


BECOMX8 


NtmsiNG    Home's    Shaving    Time 
Torture  fob  Patient 

The  young  man  had  Just  begun  to  mop 
the  filthy  fioor  of  the  South  Side  nursing 
home  when  he  was  suimnoned  by  a  nurse's 
aide. 

"Hold  this  guy's  head  or  111  never  get  him 
shaved,"  the  aide  ordered. 

The  old  man,  his  body  crippled  by  a 
nervous  disorder  that  caused  his  arms  and 
head  to  jerk  uncontrollably,  hadn't  been 
shaved  in  a  week.  It  was  a  difficult  task  at 
best  and  today  it  would  quickly  become  an 
ordeal. 

Using  only  a  pan  of  cold  water  and  a  sliver 
of  soap,  the  aide  began  hacking  away  at  the 
whisker  growth.  She  had  gathered  several 
old  safety  razors  for  the  Job  and  as  the  blood 
trickled  down  the  patient's  face  she  would 
discard  one  and  try  another. 

SEEKS  NEW  BLADE 

Finally,  unable  to  watch  it  any  longer,  the 
mopboy  told  the  aide  to  wait  while  he  ran 
thru  the  home  searching  for  a  razor  blade 
that  hadn't  been  used  before.  When  the 
ordeal  was  finally  over,  the  aide  added  a 
final  touch  to  the  patient's  discomfort.  She 
splashed  rubbing  alcohol  over  his  face  In  an 
effort  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

This  Is  the  Monterey-Drexel  Home,  4618 
S.  Drexel  Blvd.,  one  of  a  chain  of  nursing 
homes  owned  by  the  N-H  Managmeut  Corp., 
105  W.  Adams  St. 

The  shaving  Incident  Is  one  of  many 
examples  of  the  kind  of  care  received  by 
thousands  of  elderly  citizens  living  in  ware- 
houses for  the  dying  In  the  Chicago  area. 

EXPOSED  8  YEARS  AGO 

Tribune  Task  Force  reporters  worked  as 
orderlies,  janitois,  nurses'  aides,  and  mop- 
boys  to  document  the  abuses. 

This  is  the  second  time  In  the  last  eight 
years  that  the  Monterey-Drexel  Home  has 
been  exposed  for  filthy  conditions  and 
wretched  patient  care.  The  N-H  Corp.  la 
headed  by  Joseph  Bonnan,  a  former  aide  to 
Mayor  Daley  and  the  man  who  wrote  the 
city's  nursing  home  code  while  serving  as 
the  Mayor's  assistant. 

The  same  day  that  the  old  man  submitted 
to  the  shaving  ordeal,  another  aide  was  dis- 
cussing the  plight  of  an  emaciated  man  too 
weak  to  move  from  his  bed. 

"He's  supposed  to  be  on  a  special  high 
protein  diet,"  the  aide  explained  to  a  re- 
porter employed  as  a  mopboy.  "But  he  geta 
the  same  thing  everyone  else  geta." 

patient  GIVES  VIEWS 

Another  patient,  one  of  hundreds  dumped 
into  private  homes  In  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  patient  load  at  state  mental  hospitals, 
discussed  his  problem  this  way : 

"I  wish  I  was  back  there  [Kankakee  State 
Hospital).  They  don't  care  here.  You  come 
here  all  messed  up.  youTe  gonna  stay  messed 
up.  They  don't  pay  no  attention  to  you." 

His  conclusions  tragically  parallel  the  at- 
titude of  the  administrator  of  Monterey- 
Drexel. 

"We're  not  going  to  help  them  [the  pa- 
tients]," she  said.  "I  don't  worry  about  them. 
I  Just  want  to  keep  myself  out  of  here." 

HOME    IN    PALATINX 

At  the  Bee  Dozier  Home  in  Palatine,  an 
old  farmliouse  that  houses  up  to  40  patients, 
a  reporter  working  as  a  nurse's  aide  made 
the  mistake  of  attempting  to  change  the 
bath  water  after  every  patient. 
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"Don't  do  Uiat,"  a  male  orderly  cautioned. 
"I  Just  let  a  little  bit  out  and  add  a  little 
clean  hot  water  to  warm  It  up  a  bit.  This 
ain't  the  Savoy  dear.  It's  the  Worklngman's 
Palace  and  we  don't  do  that."  The  Working- 
man's  Palace  is  one  ot  Skid  Row's  largest 
flophouses. 

The  orderly  then  poured  a  single  pitcher  of 
clean  water  into  the  tub  and  used  the  dirty 
water  to  give  two  more  patients  their  weekly 
bath. 

MANY    ALCOHOLICS    USKO 

The  male  orderly  was  one  of  dozens  of 
Skid  Row  alcoholics  who  make  up  the  major 
labor  force  at  the  Dozier  home. 

Recruited  from  a  West  Madison  Street 
flophouse  by  a  maid  who  receives  a  kick- 
back for  every  derelict,  the  men  are  sent  to 
the  Northwest  subiirb  by  train  and  then  ride 
a  cab  to  the  nursing  home.  They  must  stay 
at  least  30  days  and  work  as  orderlies,  nurse's 
aides  and  cooks.  During  two  of  the  three 
shifts  in  the  home  they  are  the  only  employee 
In  charge  of  patients. 

The  only  nurse  at  the  home  explained 
that  before  she  was  hired  a  year  ago  one  of 
the  derelicts  was  performing  all  the  nursing 
duties.  She  said  the  same  employe  who  gave 
the  baths  had  been  banished  to  the  laundry 
shack  recently  after  he  was  caught  stealing 
drugs  prescribed  for  the  patients. 

SCHIMPINO    ON    FOOD 

The  home  also  features  one  of  the  most 
unusual  diet  Items  uncovered  during  the  In- 
vestigation. In  order  to  scrimp  on  the  food 
budget,  the  head  nurse  explained,  the  man- 
agement purchases  such  Items  as  canned 
pineapple  cores  Instead  of  the  more  expensive 
pineapple  slices.  The  cost  cutting  scheme  ap- 
parently backfired,  however,  when  the  em- 
ployes couldn't  eat  the  so-called  fruit  and  a 
blender  failed  to  pulverize  It. 

At  the  Park  House.  2320  S.  Lawnd.ile  Av., 
which  describes  Itself  In  a  brochure  as  "Chi- 
cago's newest,  moet  modern  convalescent, 
retirement  and  nursing  home."  the  weekly 
bath  became  a  horrifying  experience  for  a 
91 -year-old  patient. 

Two  nurse's  aides  were  attempting  to  make 
the  patient  sit  down  in  the  bath  tub  despite 
his  pleas  to  "slow  down.  I  can't  bend  my 
legs  this  fast." 

AIDE    SLAPS    PATtZjrr 

One  of  the  aides  responded  with  a  .sharp 
slap  across  the  face  and  the  old  man  cried 
out  in  pain. 

Another  aide  slapped  a  patient  who  ob- 
jected to  the  way  he  was  being  shaved. 

The  home  is  infested  with  cockroaches 
and  puddles  of  urine  are  allowed  to  dry  on 
the  floor.  No  effort  Is  made  to  provide  spe- 
cial care  for  patients  unable  to  control  their 
body  functions. 

One  aide,  who  has  worked  In  a  number 
of  other  nursing  homes,  said  It  was  the  first 
home  she  had  seen  where  such  patients  did 
not  receive  extra  care.  Instead,  she  noted, 
"they  have  the  patients'  bare  buttocks 
against  the  chairs.  These  people  are  usually 
kept  in  some  kind  of  diapers,  but  they  don't 
do  that  here." 

One  subzero  morning  at  Park  House,  a 
senile  woman  managed  to  make  her  way  into 
an  outer  hallway  where  the  temperature 
hovered  around  freezing.  She  was  shaking 
uncontrollably  from  the  cold.  When  the 
maintenance  man  called  her  plight  to  the 
attention   of  an  aide   he   was   told: 

"Sheni  come  in  when  she  gets  cold 
enough." 

CLEAN   FRONT   H  XLLWAY 

The  home's  claim  to  being  the  city's  most 
modern  Is  apparently  based  on  the  care 
given  to  the  front  hallway  and  several  select- 
ed rooms.  George  Smith,  the  administrator, 
insisted  that  particular  attention  be  paid  to 
areas  of  the  home  that  might  be  seen  by 
vUltorg. 

"Take  special  care  of  these  front  two  rooms. 
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my  office  and  this  hall,"  Smith  told  a  mopboy. 
■You  know  what  I  mean,  anything  that  peo- 
ple will  see  when  they  first  come  lu,  we  must 
keep  It  very  clean." 

The  Beacon  HIU  Nursing  Home,  4530  N. 
Beacon  St  ,  also  restricis  its  sanitation  de- 
mands to  the  front  hallways.  While  the  first 
floor  giLstens  from  ref)eated  mopping  and 
wa.xmg,  Uie  second  floor  Is  constantly  filthy 
and  Includes  chipped  and  cracked  toilets  and 
toilet  beats,  plumbing  pulled  looee  from  the 
walls,  and  In  one  bathroom  a  toilet  Jarred 
loose  from  the  floor  that  floods  the  entire 
roo;u  every  time  it  Is  flushed. 

OWNER    i;XPLAINS   PKOCEDVRL 

The  meet  helpless  uf  the  pailenis  are  kept 
on  the  second  floor,  the  owner  pointed  out, 
"so  they  don't  smell  up  the  first  floor." 

In  a  day  room  a  very  old  woman  Is  Ignored 
completely  ajid  spends  hours  each  day 
slumped  I'orwarcl  :u  a  cha^r  with  her  head 
ag^mst  her  .ood  iray.  She  had  t>etn  in  this 
position  so  long  that  a  large  circular  sore 
has  opened  o.i  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

Patients,  Including  u.n  elderly  diabetic,  fre- 
quently complain  that  they  don't  receive 
their  medication.  The  nurse's  aide  assigned 
to  the  floor  occupied  by  the  d:ab€tlc  said  she 
refuses  to  give  him  his  Insulin  because  "It 
scares  me  to  stick  needles  In  people." 

TRIES  TO   GET   MEDICINE 

In  another  c\se,  a  woman  crlf^d  out  for 
hours  in  an  eSort  to  tell  .scmwvne  she  hadn't 
received  her  medication  the  night  before  or 
that  morning.  She  waa  told  to  shut  up  by 
se\er.d  uide^.  but  persisted  until  the  chief 
nurse  toJd  her: 

•"i'ou  got  along  without  your  medicine  last 
night,  ycu  can  get  along  without  It  today." 

PILLS   FOUND   ON    FLOORS 

The  nurse  the.T  noted  that  the  woman 
had  not  received  her  medication  the  previous 
night  because  so.".iecne  had  gone  home  with 
the  keys  to  the  medicine  cabinet.  Sometime 
later  the  nurse  t<3ld  an  aide  to  give  the  still 
complaining  patient  her  medication. 

"What's  she  get?"  the  aide  asked. 

"Oh,  a  white  one,  a  yellow  one.  and  a 
black  one  and  green  one,"  the  nurse  an- 
swered. 

Several  days  earlier,  while  mopping  the 
floors  at  Beacon  HIU,  a  reporter  hired  as  a 
maintenance  man  discovered  a  pill  on 
the  floor  where  It  had  been  tossed  or  dropped 
into  a  puddle  of  urine.  He  picked  up  the  pill 
and  complained  to  an  aide  that  he  was 
finding  pills  on  the  floors  thruout  the  home. 

The  aide  took  the  pill,  walked  over  to 
the  medicine  cabinet,  and  dropped  It  Inside 
a  pill  bottle  to  be  used  again. 

At  the  Whitehaven  Acres  Nursing  Home. 
1505  Greenwood  Rd.,  Glenvlew.  and  the  Ken- 
more  Nursing  Home,  5517  N.  Kenmore  Av., 
investigators  noted  pill  swapping  by  aides 
at  medication  time.  One  patient  runs  out 
of  medication,  the  medicine  prescribed  for 
another  is  used.  At  Whitehaven  the  cook  dis- 
pensed medicine. 

THROWS  PILLS  AWAT 

At  the  Melbourne  Nursing  Center,  4621 
N.  Racine  Av.,  the  aides  throw  away  pills 
If  a  patient  has  a  reputation  for  balking  at 
taking  his  medication. 

Neither  Is  any  effort  made  at  Melbourne 
to  maintain  accurate  records  of  day-to-day 
progress  or  problems  of  the  patients. 

The  Ucensed  practical  nurse  In  charge  of 
the  shift  was  aware  of  the  practice  and 
cautioned  the  employes  to  also  enter  a  time 
for  their  observations,  pointing  out  that 
"these  are  legal  documents.  If  anything 
should  happen  and  you  get  pulled  Into  court 
on  them,  they  are  the  only  way  you  can 
prove  It  didn't   happen  on  your  shift." 

"Nobody  Works  Too  Hard  Hire" 
(By  William  Jones) 
It  Is  called  the  Kenmore  House  Nursing 
Home  and  It  is  a  reminder  that  for  many 
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of  our  elderly  poor  the  golden  years  are  a 
cruel  trick  fiaied  with  dreary,  smelly  rooms 
incompetent  staff  and  meals  consisting  of 
table  scraps. 

I  worked  at  Kenmore  House  and  the  filth 
is  everywhere. 

The  stench  first  hits  an  outsider  at  the 
basement  level  entrance  and  gets  worse  as 
you  ride  a  rickety  elevator  to  the  upper 
floors  of  the  converted  transient  hotel.  One  of 
the  most  foul-snielhng  rooms  on  the  fourth 
floor,  occupied  by  three  elderly  men,  is  cu- 
rectly  across  the  hall  from  the  dining  area 
The  stench  from  the  room  Is  so  strong  that 
it  carries  into  the  dining  area. 

BEGiNi;  work  as  mopboy 
The  floors  in  some  of  the  rooms  are  so 
aithy  that  the  day  I  began  work  as  a  mopboy 
my  eltoris  to  mop  the  floors  created  muddy 
a.vathi  across  the  cracked  tile  floors.  In  an- 
other room,  where  the  bathroom  window  was 
broken  and  replaced  with  clear  glass,  the  pa- 
tients have  taped  an  old  bath  towel  across 
the  window  to  afford  a  degree  of  privacy. 

The  home  has  been  the  target  of  numerous 
city  health  department  complaints  in  the 
;ast  year,  yet  coi.ilnues  to  receive  more  than 
$250,000  a  year  from  public  aid  for  patient 
care. 

I  obtained  the  Job  after  an  Interview  with 
the  aduUnUtrator,  Rabbi  Benjamin  Cohen, 
who  made  no  secret  of  the  fact,  that  he  was' 
not  happy  with  my  out-of-town  work  expe- 
rience. 

QUESTIONS    CaEDENTHLS 

"You  have  no  roots,  you  Just  wander 
around,"  Cohen  said,  "How  can  I  check  you 
out,>  I  cant  hire  you  without  any  references. 
I  ra  in  trouble  :;ow  with  the  Board  of  Health 
now  because  I  hired  a  guy  without  checking 
him  out  and  he  started  roughing  up  the 
patients." 

I  insisted  I  was  willing  to  work  for  less 
than  82  an  hour,  however,  and  a  week  later 
Cohen  decided  to  take  a  chance. 

"This  guy  says  he  wants  to  works  as  a 
maintenai:ce  man,"  Cohen  told  his  head 
houseman.  'You  talk  to  him.  He  seems  a 
little  eager  to  me." 

William  Recktenwald.  a  Better  Govern- 
ment Association  investigator,  also  applied 
for  work  as  a  Janitor  and  apparently  made 
a  better  impression,  despite  similar  phony 
references. 

■This  Is  a  nice  young  fellow,"  Cohen  told 
his  director  of  nursing.  "Let's  make  him  a 
nurse,' 

"We  can't  make  him  a  nurse."  the  nursing 
director  responded.  "He  has  no  training.  He 
couldn't  dispense  medication  without  train- 
ing. " 

He's  a  nice  personable  young  man, "  Cohen 
said.  "Make  him  a  ntirse  and  he  can  dis- 
pense medication.  I'm  sure  he  can  catch 
on  quickly," 

The  next  day  Recktenwald  was  given  a  set 
of  kej.s  to  the  narcotics  and  medicine  cabi- 
nets and  worked  the  next  two  days  as  a 
nurse 

My  own  introduction  to  work  as  a  mopboy 
was  handled  in  a  slightly  different  manner. 
On  the  day  I  reported  for  work,  another 
hou.sernan  who  was  washing  his  underwear 
in  the  basement  was  told  to  show  me  the 
ropes.  It  was  his  day  off  and  he  was  still 
drunk  from  the  previous  night. 

As  we  moved  from  floor  to  floor  I  found 
my  fellow  worker  walking  Into  walls  and 
cursing  his  bad  fortune  at  having  to  ^end 
even  a  minute  of  his  day  off  showing  a  new 
man  around. 

"If  you  see  something  laying  around  sweep 
it  up."  I  was  told.  "You  know.  Just  look  busy. 

Nobody    breaks    their around    here.    E>o 

you  drink?"  When  I  responded  that  I  did 
on  occasion  he  said:  "Well,  I've  got  a  bottle 
down  in  my  locker  and  I  better  get  to  It." 

With  that  be  disappeared  and  I  was  left  to 
clean  the  foorth  floor.  No  disinfectants  are 
used   In  cleaning  the  floors  or  toilets  and 
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the  head  houseman  related  that  such  cheml 
caU  only  streak  the  floors 
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had  been  undamaged  by  the  disaster — 
the  Golden  State  Community   Center. 
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dent.  In  addition  to  shaking  the  power  at 
organized  crime,  he  reduced  New  Tork'a 
bonded  debt,  prohibited  racial  and  religious 


My  pail  of  mop  water  had  turned  black     ^^^is  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  credit     discrimination  in  employment  and  educa 


bv  the  time  I  had  completed  the  flrst  room. 
Ijnen  and  blankets  are  grimy  and  the  waste- 
baskets  in  each  room  are  so  dirty  they  re- 
semble garbage  cans. 

PILLS  FALL  ON    FLOOR 

During  my  chores  on  the  fourth  floor  I 
also  observed  a  nurse's  aide  preparing  the 
mid-momlng  medication.  She  stood  In  front 
of  a  medicine  closet  with  a  variety  of  plUs 
scattered  at  her  feet  where  they  had  been 
dropped  and  never  retrieved. 


for  completing  the  task  must  be  given 
to  Reverend  Simmons,  the  medical  staff, 
hospital  employees,  hospital  volunteers, 
and  many  other  volunteers  including 
those  from  police  and  fire  departments. 
Pacoima  Memorial  Lutheran  Hospital 
experienced  death,  resurrection,  and  re- 
birth all  in  1  vyeek.  It  was  first  born 
out  of  tragedy,  and  it  must  again  rise 
from  tragedy.  Hence,  we  honor  the  hos- 


tion  and  banned  strikes  by  public  employes. 
The  Michigan-bom  statesman,  who  always 
regarded  himself  as  a  "true  liberal,"  advised 
those  who  opposed  the  G.O.P.'s  "progreesive" 
policies  to  leave  the  party. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  If  Dewey 
had  shaved  the  mustache  he  grew  the  sum- 
mer after  his  graduation  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, he  would  have  been  Preeident.  It  waa 
typical  of  Dewey  that,  after  two  presidential 
defeats,  he  kept  the  mustache  and  disavowed 


/S  she  prepared  each  dosage  I  noticed  a     pital,  its  devoted  members,  and  its  dedi-      further  political  aspirations. 
!:.  „„tttr,<»  rtovir.*  Rhe  was  reusinB     cated    founder.    Rev.    John    Simmons,         His  decision,  as  he  put  it 


unique  cost-cutting  device.  She  was  reusing 
several  crumpled  wax  paper  pill  cups  stashed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  medicine  cart  with  no 
apparent  knowledge  of  who  had  previously 
used  the  cups. 

It  was  not  the  flrst  cost-cutting  scheme 
uncovered  at  Kenmore.  WhUe  Recktenwald 
worked  as  a  nurse,  he  also  helped  feed  the 
patients.  One  night,  when  the  evening  meal 
had  been  sent  to  the  37  patients  living  on 
the  second  floor.  It  quickly  became  apparent 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  to  go  around. 

SOLVES    meal    problem 

A  licensed  practical  nurse  working  with 
Recktenwald  said  this  happened  frequently. 
Then  she  and  Recktenwald  began  gathering 
the  trays  of  those  who  had  finished  eating 
and  set   about   solving   the   problem. 

Ah  of  the  leftover  steamed  cabbage  and 
noodles  on  each  tray  were  scraped  onto  new 
trsys  and  fed  to  other  patients.  'What  they 
didn't  eat  was  again  scraped  onto  fresh  trays 
until   the   evening   meal    was   completed. 

When  Recktenwald  returned  to  the  home 
a  few  days  later  a  nurse  was  complaining 
about  large  quantities  of  narcotics  missing 
from  the  drug  cabinet.  This  was  her  solution 
to  the  problem: 

"The  drug  and  narcotic  records  are  all 
messed  up.  We  have  big  shortsiges  on  some 
of  the  narcotics.  He  [the  administrator]  had 
better  get  that  pharmacist  over  here  to  phony 
up  the  records.  I'm  not  going  to  get  in  trouble 
for  this." 


March  28  with  the  theme,  "Triumph  Out 
of  Tragedy — An  Instant  Replay." 

The  hospital  now  faces  the  future  with 
preater  determination  to  serve  those  in 
need.  It  is  a  lesson  for  us  all. 


put  it,  waa  "as  certain 
and  final  as  death  and  the  staggering  New 
Deal  taxes."  And  as  usual,  Dewey  had  said 
what  he  meant  and  meant  what  be  aald. 
He'll  be  missed. 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 


PACOIMA  MEMORIAL  LUTHERAN 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1957,  two  airplanes  crashed  at 
Pacoima  Junior  High  School,  killing  two 
boys,  five  men,  and  injuring  scores  of 
others.  There  was  no  local  hospital  avail- 
able and  victims  were  transferred  long 
distances  for  treatment.  This  meant  un- 
necessary pain  and  misery. 

Because  of  this  tragedy.  Rev.  John 
Simmons  decided  to  build  a  hospital — 
Pacoima  Memorial  Lutheran  Hospital. 
Last  October  the  hospital  celebrated  its 
10th  anniversary,  and  Reverend  Sim- 
mons declared : 

God  through  us  has  made  a  triumph  out 
of  tragedy. 

On  February  9,  1971,  the  hospital  be- 
came a  victim  of  the  Csdifomia  earth- 
quake. More  than  100  patients  were 
evacuated  from  the  hospital  without  in- 
jury, imd  200  emergency  cases  were 
brought  in  and  treated  at  no  charge.  The 
same  morning,  the  hospital  was  con- 
demned. 

Less  than  a  week  later  the  hospital 
opened  operations  in  a  new  wing  that 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  passing  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
brings  to  a  close  the  life  of  one  of  the 
leading  public  figures  in  our  Nation's  re- 
cent past. 

It  Is  not  generally  known,  I  believe, 
that  the  three-time  Governor  of  New 
York  was  originally  from  Michigan,  hav- 
ing been  born  some  68  years  ago  in 
Owosso,  which  Is  located  In  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

It  is.  therefore,  the  special  combined 
sense  of  loss  and  pride  that  I  wish  to 
express  at  this  solemn  time  which  I 
know  is  shared  by  many  in  that  Shia- 
wassee County  community. 

Gtovemor  Dewey  served  his  country 
and  his  party  with  imcommon  distinc- 
tion. His  counsel  will  be  missed.  The 
"Washington    Evening    Star    and    the 
Washington  Post  have  both  published 
commemorative  editorials  which  I  be- 
lieve give  some  indication  of  the  measure 
and  appreciation  of  the  man  and  I  in- 
clude them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  17, 1971] 
Thomas  Edmund  Dkwxt 
The  death  yesterday  at  the  age  of  68  of 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  deprives  New  York,  the 
Republican   party   and   the   nation   of   one 
of  Its  most  distinguished  sons.  As  a  racket- 
busting  federal  prosecutor,  as  district  attor- 
ney ioT  New  York  County  and  as  a  three-time 
Republican  governed  at  the  Empire  State. 
Dewey  served  with  both  moral  Integrity  and 
Intellectual  distinction. 

Twice  he  waa  the  O.OP.  atandardbearer 
for  the  presidency,  losing  In  1944  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  In  1948  to  Harry  S.  Truman. 
In  the  latter  Instance,  hla  victory  had  been 
BO  unanimously  predicted  by  the  pundits 
that  several  newspapers'  (notably  the  Chi- 
cago Trtbtme'B)  early  editorials  hailed  It.  But 
when  the  votes  were  counted,  the  man  from 
Independence  was  the  victor  by  2  million 
popular  votes  and  a  margin  of  303-189  In 
the  electoral  college.  On  both  occasiona 
Dewey  was  a  good  loser,  concealUvg  any  per- 
sonal disappointment  be  may  have  felt  in 
the  Interest  of  national  unity. 

If  his  record  as  governor  was  any  indica- 
tion, Dewey  would  have  made  a  good  Preai- 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18.  1971) 
Thomas  Edmund  Dewet 
It  Is  In  New  York  that  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
will  be  best  remembered — as  an  able,  progres- 
sive governor  of  the  state  for  three  terms,  aa 
a  dogged,  even  dynamic  district  attorney,  aa 
a  distinguished  lawyer  in  the  years  after  hla 
retirement  from  public  office  and  public  poli- 
tics at  the  early  age  of  63.  As  a  national 
politician,  he  ttUI  be  worst  remembered  for 
the  two  losing  candidacies  for  the  presidency, 
and  especially  the  last  catastrophic  campaign 
against  President  Truman  In  1948.  Yet 
neither  remembrance  will  do  justice  to  the 
enormous  Influence  he  exerted  on  the  history 
of  his  times  by  the  manner  In  which  he 
did — or  did  not — exercise  political  power. 
On  no  less  than  three  occasions  he  had  as 
much  to  say  as  any  man — indirectly,  in  two 
Instances  and  Inadvertently  in  another — 
about  who  would  become  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say,  for  Instance, 
that  Richard  Nixon  would  not  be  Presi- 
dent today  had  It  not  been  for  the  role 
played  by  Mr.  Dewey,  both  In  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Nixon  for  the  second  spot  on  the  Elsen- 
hower ticket  in  1952,  and  in  the  retention  of 
Mr.  Nixon  on  the  ticket  after  the  uproar 
over  the  famous  "secret"  political  fund  which 
had  been  collected  on  his  behalf.  It  was  Mr. 
Dewey  who  guided  the  young  Senator  Nixon 
through  that  particular  political  crisis  in 
his  life.  And  it  waa  Mr.  Dewey  who  stuck  by 
him  when  most  of  the  Elsenhower  high  com- 
mand was  ready  to  let  blm  withdraw  as  the 
vice  presidential  candidate,  which  would 
almost  certainly  have  put  a  stop  to  hla 
political  career. 

A  case  can  similarly  be  made  that  had  It 
not  been  for  the  slickly  professional  support 
of  GkDvernor  Dewey  and  his  forces  for  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  the  OOP  Convention  of  1953 
might  well  have  turned  to  the  old  warborse. 
Robert  Taft,  who  had  stood  up  for  the  party 
and  fought  its  battles  during  its  long  hard 
30  years  of  op]K>sltlon  to  Democratic  presi- 
dencies. It  was  the  Dewey  crowd  that  en- 
gineered the  so-called  Fair  Play  maneuver 
that  turned  the  tide  against  Taft;  even  so. 
the  Eisenhower  edge  was  a  narrow  one. 

And  finally,  of  course,  there  Is  no  getting 
around  the  hard  fact  that  Oovemor  Dewey 
had  as  much  as  anybody  to  do  with  the 
triumph  of  Harry  Truman  In  1948.  It  was 
easy  enotigh  to  aay  after  the  fact  that  the 
silky  smooth,  super-confldent,  noncombatlve 
Dewey  campaign  waa  a  mistake.  It  was,  of 
coiirse.  a  mistake  founded  on  a  miscalcula- 
tion which  pretty  nearly  everybody  but  Mr. 
Truman  shared;  there  waa  a  contagion  about 
the  way  in  which  wrong  assumptions  rein- 
forced themselves  untu  nobody  In  the  Dewey 
entourage  bothered  to  examine  what  the 
reality  might  be  because  the  polls  and  the 
press  had  already  agreed  on  It.  Still,  It  waa 
his  show  and  It  will  alwaya  be  aald  that  he 
mlsplayed  It  In  part  beca\iae  It  was  In  hla 
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nature  to  b«  arrog&nt,  and  cold  and  tbere- 
fore  out  of  touch.  He  waa  too  gUb,  too  effi- 
cient, too  programmed,  the  argument  ran. 

Yet  he  was  extraordinarily  competent;  you 
could  not  dismiss  or  discount  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  presidency.  He  did  his  party  no 
disgrace  In  1948,  and  he  rendered  It  long 
service,  with  modesty  and  good  humor,  after 
depfirtlng  from  the  public  stage.  To  remem- 
ber him  most  vividly  In  defeat  Is  to  overlook 
the  fEu:t  that  he  was  a  valuable  public  serv- 
ant In  New  York  for  many  years  and,  na- 
tionally, a  man  who  made  a  considerable  dif- 
ference In  the  political  history  of  his  times. 


THE  BROWNSVILLE  RAID— A  STUDY 
OF  MILITARY  INJUSTICE 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  a  most  significant  study  of 
military  Injustice  was  published.  Entitled 
"The  Brownsville  Raid,"  It  is  a  thorough- 
ly documented  chronicle  by  John  D. 
Weaver  of  an  almost  forgotten  bit  of 
history  involving  a  cast  of  characters 
that  included  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Senators,  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, white  townspeople  of  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  and  170  black  soldiers. 

The  incident  in  Brownsville,  which 
often  has  been  called  America's  "black 
Dreyfus  affair,"  occurred  on  August  13, 
1906,  when  shots  were  fired  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  army  barracks,  killing  one  civilian 
and  wounding  another,  and  culminated 
In  the  discharge  without  honor  of  167 
black  infantrymen  of  the  UJS.  Army. 

His  curiosity,  aroused  by  a  casual  ref- 
erence to  Brownsville  of  his  mother,  Mr. 
Weaver  commenced  a  research  project 
that  Involved  2  years  and  much  travel 
to  develop  and  correlate  the  facts.  He  has 
written  a  remarkable  and  provocative 
account  of  the  incident. 

Following  are  several  reviews  of  "The 
Brownsville  Raid,"  which  I  hope  will 
Ignite  an  Interest  In  my  colleagues  to 
delve  further  into  this  little  known  Inci- 
dent in  our  Nation's  history  and  Join 
with  me  In  seeking  to  right  a  grievous 
wrong: 

Black  Episodx  at  Bbownsviixe 
(By  John  D.  Weaver) 

I  grew  up  with  anecdotes  my  mother  liked 
to  tell  of  a  trip  she  took  from  her  native 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  Brownsville,  Texas,  in 
the  early  years  of  her  marriage.  My  father 
was  a  court  reporter  In  those  days  and  I  bad 
always  assumed  that  litigation  of  some  sort 
had  taken  him  down  to  the  Mexican  border. 
Not  \mtll  three  or  four  years  ago,  when 
mother  made  a  casual  reference  to  Browns- 
ville, did  I  get  around  to  asking  why  she  and 
my  father  had  gone  there. 

"Some  Negro  soldiers  shot  up  the  town," 
she  said,  "and  Teddy  Roosevelt  kicked  tb«m 
out  of  Army." 

"Did  Dad  report  their  trial?"  I  asked. 

"They  didnt  have  any  trial.  He  Just  kicked 
them  out." 

"But  not  even  the  President  can  go  around 
kicking  people  out  of  the  Army  virlthout  a 
trial."  I  said. 

"Teddy  Rooeevelt  did."  mother  Insisted,  and 
when  I  dug  Into  the  official  records  of  the 
case    In   the   library   at   the   University    of 
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California  at  Los  Angeles,  I  discovered  she 
was  right. 

DISMISSED  WrrHOUT  HONOR 

Three  companl»<8  of  black  soldiers  had  been 
dismissed  wUhout  honor  by  a  stroke  of  the 
presidential  pen  in  1906.  Roosevelt's  order 
had  been  carried  out  by  his  Secretary  of  War 
and  hand-picked  successor,  William  Howard 
Taft. 

Three  years  later,  I  found,  my  father  had 
reported  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  In- 
quiry composed  of  Ave  retired  generals  who 
were  less  Interested  In  righting  the  wrong 
than  in  making  the  wrong  appear  right. 

Although  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  had  first  committed  and  then  tried 
to  Justify  this  massive  assault  on  the  civil 
rights  of  170  black  soldiers  (many  of  whom 
had  fought  at  Roosevelt's  side  In  Cuba) ,  It 
has  been  swept  under  history's  rug.  I  could 
find  few  standard  reference  works  that  even 
mentioned  the  raid  and  none  that  gave  a 
full,  fair  and  accurate  account. 

This  was  all  the  more  astonishing  because 
the  story  turned  out  to  be  a  fascinating  who- 
done-lt.  Sometime  around  midnight  August 
13,  1906,  when  shots  rang  out  In  the  dark 
corridor  between  Brownsville  and  Port 
Brown,  the  newly  arrived  black  troops  as- 
sumed they  were  being  attacked  by  a  local 
mob  because,  Just  the  night  before,  a  white 
woman  had  fought  off  an  assailant  she'd  de- 
scribed as  a  Negro  soldier.  The  townspeople, 
on  the  other  hand,  assumed  that  the  black 
soldiers  were  firing  on  the  town  because  of 
the  111  treatment  they'd  received. 

From  the  outset  the  War  Department  took 
the  soldiers'  guilt  for  granted,  but  time  and 
again  In  the  evidence  It  dug  up  to  establish 
the  men's  guilt  proved,  on  further  Investi- 
gation, to  be  compelling  evidence  of  their 
Innocence.  To  this  day  not  a  single  soldier 
has  ever  been  proved  guilty  of  the  offense 
for  which  all  of  them   were  punished. 

Aside  from  Its  Interest  as  a  mystery  story, 
the  episode  also  had  far-reaching  political 
significance.  Because  of  their  resentment  of 
the  harsh,  unjust  treatment  of  the  Browns- 
ville soldiers  by  a  Republican  Administration, 
more  blacks  voted  against  Taft  In  1908  than 
had  ever  voted  against  any  other  Republican 
presidential  candidate. 

ThtiB,  Brownsville  marks  a  watershed  In 
the  development  of  Black  Power,  but  for 
more  than  60  years  the  official  records  hEid 
rested  on  library  shelves  virtually  Ig^nored. 

No  full-length  examination  of  this  Black 
Dreyfus  Affair  was  available  to  students 
swarming  Into  classrooms  set  aside  for  new 
programs  In  the  field  of  Black  Studies.  The 
long  neglect  of  the  Brownsville  Raid  con- 
stitutes a  most  persuasive  argument  for  the 
Initiation  of  such  programs. 
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[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 

Dec.  24,  1970] 

"Brownsvillk  Raid" 

(By  Frank  W.  Terry) 

A  massive  assault  by  two  U.S.  Presidents 
on  the  civil  rights  of  167  black  soldiers  has 
been  swept  so  far  xinder  history's  rug  that 
few  Americans — black,  brown  or  white — 
have  ever  heard  of  the  episode,  John  D. 
Weaver  reveals  in  "The  Brownsville  Raid: 
The  Story  of  America's  Black  Dresrfus  Af- 
fair," which  has  Just  been  published  by 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"Aside  from  Its  fascination  as  an  exciting 
mystery  story,"  Weaver  says,  "the  story  of 
the  Brownsville  soldiers  is  of  great  historical 
Importance.  Its  political  repercussions  mark 
a  watershed  In  the  development  of  black 
power,  but  two  generations  of  historians, 
biographers  and  encyclopedists  have  virtual- 
ly Ignored  the  affair.  It's  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  black  studies  depart- 
ments." 

The  incident  took  place  in  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  on  a  hot  summer  night  In  1906  when 


three  companies  of  black  soldiers  were  sta 
tloned  at  the  old  Mexican  War  fort  on  the 
edge  of  town.  Around  midnight,  ]uat  two 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  black  battalion 
shots  rang  out  In  the  dark  corridor  separatlni^ 
the  town  and  the  fort.  ^ 

WHITE   WOMAN  ACCUSES   NEGRO 

The  soldiers  assumed  they  were  being  at- 
tacked by  a  local  mob  Inflamed  by  talk  of 
the  attempted  rape  of  a  white  woman  who 
had  Identified  her  assailant  as  a  black  man 
In  an  Army  uniform.  At  the  same  time  the 
townspeople  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  'that 
black  soldiers  were  attacking  the  town  be- 
cause some  of  them  had  been  assaulted  bv 
white  men.  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  10-mlnute  shootlnit 
spree,  a  young  white  man  lay  dead,  a  poUw 
official  had  been  wounded  and  an  angry  mob 
had  formed  In  the  center  of  the  town  de- 
manding punishment  of  the  black  soldiers 
All  of  the  soldiers  signed  sworn  statementa 
proclaiming  their  Innocence,  but  from  the 
outset  the  War  Department  took  their  guUt 
for  granted. 

The  men  were  confronted  with  an  ultima- 
tum from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt- 
They  must  either  tell  what  they  knew  about 
the  raid  or  they  would  be  summarily  dis- 
missed from  the  Army.  The  men  Insisted 
they  had  nothing  to  tell.  The  President 
made  good  on  his  threat.  By  a  stroke  of  his 
pen,  he  discharged  the  men  of  all  three 
companies. 

The  executive  order  dismissing  the  black 
soldiers  without  honor— and  without  any 
sort  of  public  hearing— was  carried  out  by 
Secretary  of  War  William  Howard  Taft,  who 
was  Roosevelt's  hand-picked  successor.  Out- 
raged blacks  were  urged  to  take  their  ven- 
geance at  the  polls,  and  they  did.  More 
blacks  voted  against  Taft  in  1908  than  had 
ever  voted  against  any  Republican  Presiden- 
tial candidate.  The  bitter  campaign  pitted 
the  loyalist  forces  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
against  those  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  who  voted 
for  Bryan  and  predicted  the  eventual  shift 
of  the  black  vote  to  the  Democratic  col- 
umn. 

IN    BLACK    MAN'S    LIMBO 

"They  lived  and  died  in  the  black  man's 
Umbo,"  Weaver  writes  of  the  Brownsville 
soldiers.  "Alive,  they  were  denied  the  equity 
of  the  white  man's  Justice  and,  dead,  the 
vindication  of  his  Jim  Crow  history." 

One  of  the  first  readers  of  "The  Browns- 
ville Raid"  (he  read  the  book  In  manuscript) 
was  Ronnie  Dugger,  publisher  and  editor  of 
"The  Texas  Observer." 

"In  our  moral  intelligence  we  know  that 
American  history  Is,  as  John  Weaver  says, 
the  white  man's  'Jim  Crow  history,' "  Dug- 
ger has  written.  "There  Is  a  large,  hard  work 
to  be  done,  righting  this.  In  'The  Brownsville 
Raid,'  Weaver  has  done  more  of  It  than  most 
historians  ever  will.  His  book  teaches  those 
of  us  who  didn't  know  it — which  includes 
me,  and  I  dare  say  Includes  most  of  us — that 
Teddy  Rooeevelt  committed  one  of  the  most 
blatant  racist  Injustices  In  the  history  of 
our  all-white  Presidency. . . . 

BOOK  REDRESSES  WRONGS 

"Weaver's  book  redresses.  If  a  book  can,  a 
grievous  wrong  (among  the  uncountable 
grievous  wrongs)  against  the  blacks  In  our 
received  history.  It  Is  a  text  for  the  new 
Black  Studies  programs  and  an  example  for 
every  historian,  white  or  black,  of  diligent 
seeking  after  the  moral  realities  of  history." 


[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Eans.)  Star, 
Nov.  21,  1970] 
Thk  Raid  Was  Real;  So,  Too,  tkb  iNjtrsnc* 
(By  Calder  M.  Picket) 
Because  I  had  never  heard  of  the  Browns- 
ville raid,  and  because  the  historical  Implica- 
tions suggested  by  John  Weaver's  book  In- 
trigued me.  I  looked  up  the  "raid"  In  the 
"Concise   Dictionary   of   American   History" 
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»nd  "The  Chronological  History  of  the  Negro 
in  America."  Both  did,  unblushingly,  what 
Weaver  says  most  histories  do:  They  gloes 
over  the  legal  and  racial  Implications  of  the 
iJTalr,  and  they  state  as  bald  fact  what  must 
come  through  to  any  fair-minded  reader  of 
•The  Brownsville  Raid"  as  something  quite 
unproved. 

The  "something  quite  unproved"  is  that 
It  was  black  soldiers  who  made  an  attack 
on  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  August  13,  1906, 
shooting  up  the  town,  killing  one  person  and 
wounding  another.  What  seems  quite  proved 
by  Weaver's  fine  book,  is  that  two  presidents, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  Howard 
Taft,  and  a  good  many  other  civilian  and 
Bllitary  figures  completely  Ignored  the  civil 
liberties  of  these  black  soldiers,  not  accord- 
ing them  even  what  seems  a  basic  right  today, 
a  trial  and  an  opportunity  to  answer  charges 
against  them. 

~^'The  Brownsville  Raid"  is  by  an  associate 
editor  of  Holiday  magazine  and  one-time 
member  of  The  Star's  staff.  In  this  news- 
paper Weaver  told  (October  18)  about  the 
background  of  the  book,  about  how  the  story 
of  the  raid  went  back  to  his  boyhood,  when 
his  father  was  a  court  reporter.  Weaver  sees 
the  case  as  a  "black  Dreyfus  affair"  and  as 
"a  watershed  in  the  development  of  black 
power." 

"The  incident  occurred  In  a  time  when  a 
few  black  leaders  were  vying  for  strength 
both  nationally  and  among  their  people.  The 
central  figures  in  this  power  struggle  were 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  the  most  militant  black 
figure  of  his  time,  and  Booker  T.  Washington, 
the  most  revered  of  American  Negroes  then 
and  the  man  who  shook  up  much  of  the 
white  gentry  of  the  land  when  Roosevelt 
Invited  him  to  the  White  House  for  lunch. 
The  Brownsville  raid  became  a  cause  in  the 
militant  black  movement  of  the  time. 

A  knowledge  of  history  will  tell  one  that  an 
Incident  of  this  kind  could  happen  much 
more  easily  In  the  America  of  early  20th 
century  than  in  the  America  of  today.  There 
were  few  black  leaders  of  national  import- 
ance then,  and  there  were  few  whites  ready 
to  take  up  the  battle  for  the  Negro. 

The  liberal  statesmen  of  the  time  (Wood- 
row  Wilson  comes  rapidly  to  mind)  were 
scarcely  liberal  In  the  matter  of  civil  rights. 

There  was  powerful  antlblack  feeling  In  the 
town  of  Brownsville,  and  much  of  it  came,  by 
the  way,  from  the  sizable  Mexican-American 
population  of  the  city.  There  also  were  those 
who  thought  it  Insane  for  the  Army  to  sta- 
tion black  soldiers  near  such  a  town. 

Weaver  tells  the  story  In  dramatic  narra- 
tive style,  moving  along  with  the  sweep  of  a 
novel.  It  is  a  detective  story,  in  a  sense,  but  a 
detective  story  with  no  solution,  for  the  read- 
er never  learns  who  it  was  who  shot  up  i>art 
of  the  town  of  Brownsville.  The  accused  sol- 
diers were  dismissed  from  the  Army  "without 
honor."  A  court  of  inquiry  did  take  place 
later,  but  Weaver  shows  it  to  have  hewn  a 
stacked  court. 

Histories,  Weaver  says,  have  stated  conv*^n- 
tlonally  the  kind  of  thing  one  finds  in  "The 
Chronological  History  of  the  Negro  In 
America": 

"In  August,  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  a  Negro 
soldier  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  25th  In- 
fantry, USCT,  had  an  altercation  with  a 
white  Brownsville  merchant.  For  this 
Brownsville  was  put  off  limits  for  the  Battal- 
ion. In  protest,  a  dozen  or  more  Negro  soldiers 
entered  the  town,  shooting  wildly  In  the 
streets,  killing  one  white  man.  wounding  two 
others,  including  the  chief  of  police.  .  .  ." 

That  is  it,  baldly  stated.  In  a  new  book 
(1969)  whose  very  purpose  Is  to  restore — or 
create — a  balance  In  the  history  of  the  black 
man  in  America.  How  much  of  our  history. 
It  becomes  necesstiry  to  ask.  Is  based  on  data 
80  slight,  and  so  biased?  John  Weaver,  It 
•eems  to  me,  has  provided  a  real  service  In  re- 
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searching  and  in  engrossing  retelling  the  cir- 
cumstances of  "The  Brownsville  Raid." 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 

Dec.  27,  1970) 

Author  Examines  Brownsville  Raid  and  Its 

Legends 

( By  Ron  Tyler ) 

On  the  evening  of  Aug.  13,  1906,  a  fusillade 

of  shots  cracked  through  the  air  In  the  hot, 

humid   Texas   border   town    of   Brownsville. 

This   was   the   long   expected   confrontation 

between  angry  whites  and  the  battalion  of 

Negro  soldiers  stationed  at  Port  Brown.  "The 

Brownsville  Affray,"  as  it  is  generally  called 

In  historical  accounts,  seems  to  get  confusing 

from  that  point. 

The  white  citizens  of  Brownsville  hastily 
gathered  Information  to  "prove"  that  the 
Negro  soldiers  had  attacked  the  town,  while 
the  white  officers  at  Port  Brown  seemed  to 
have  irrefutable  evidence  that  all  their  troops 
had  been  within  the  confines  of  the  fort, 
armed  only  with  guns  that  had  not  been 
recently  fired.  Alter  several  inconclusive  in- 
vestigations (Including  the  famous  one  by 
Texas  Ranger  Captain  Bill  McDonald) ,  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Hoosevelt  accepted  the  find- 
ings in  what  author  John  D.  Weaver  conlsders 
"a  triumph  of  military  and  legal  cant  over 
logic  and  justice." 

That  might  have  been  the  end  of  the  case 
had  not  Ohio  Sen.  Joseph  B.  Foraker  con- 
ducted a  personal  study.  He  decided  that  the 
President  had  rendered,  strictly  speaking,  a 
legal  verdict,  but  one  that  was  at  odds  with 
the  actual  facts  of  the  incident.  Essentially 
Poraker  discovered  that  no  evidence  had 
been  uncovered  to  prove  anyone  guilty  of 
firing  on  the  citizens  of  Brownsville.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  premise  that  some  of  the 
Negro  troops  had  attacked  the  whites  and 
that  the  other  Negroes  refused  to  denounce 
the  guilty  ones,  Roosevelt  had  discharged  all 
the  soldiers  "without  honor"  (as  opposed  to 
a  dishonorable  discharge).  All  had  been 
punished  for  the  assumed — but  unproved — 
guilt  of  a  few. 

This  Weaver  finds  Incredible.  The  author 
of  "Warren;  the  Man,  the  Court,  the  Era," 
and  a  student  of  our  Judicial  system,  he  care- 
fully points  out  that,  even  according  to  mili- 
tary law,  the  soldiers  were  denied  their  rights. 
They  were  never  given  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine their  guilt  or  Innocence.  The  only  time 
they  were  heard,  the  court  accepted  testi- 
mony relating  only  to  which  of  the  men 
committed  the  crime,  with  their  guilt  already 
assumed.  Although  Roosevelt  insisted  that  he 
had  not  punished  the  BDldlers,  Weaver  de- 
clares that  they  were  deprived  of  their  right 
to  serve  In  the  army  and  of  their  pensions. 
The  only  man  with  the  courage  to  chal- 
lenge the  President  was  Senator  Foraker. 
Weav2r  presents  his  campaign  for  a  fair 
hearing — "They  ask  no  favors  because  they 
are  Negroes,  but  only  for  Justice  because 
they  are  men" — with  the  enthusiasm  and 
fervor  that  could  earn  the  Senator  a  place 
In  "Profiles  In  Courage."  Poraker  Is  pic- 
tured as  a  heroic,  tragic  figure  who  risked 
his  office  on  winning  Justice  for  the  defense- 
less soldiers  and  lost.  Roosevelt,  Weaver 
believes  was  a  man  who  had  made  a  mistake 
and  refused  to  admit  It — a  character  trait 
that  several  of  the  President's  biographers 
have  had  difficulty  explaining. 

Acording  to  Weaver,  whose  father  was  the 
official  reporter  for  the  1909  Inquiry,  the 
matter  had  its  roots  in  the  race  prejudice 
In  Brownsville.  Weaver  documents  the  preju- 
dices of  both  Anglos  and  Mexicans  In  Browns- 
ville, rendering  hl.T  version  of  the  confron- 
tation entirely  believable.  The  citizens  of 
Brownsville,  in  an  effort  to  rid  their  com- 
munity of  several  companies  of  Negro  sol- 
diers, staged  the  Incident  and  laid  the  blame 
on  the  troops. 
The  Brownsville  Affray  has  Inspired  several 
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famous  legends  of  Texas  history,  particularly 
the  story  of  Captain  Bill  McDonald  walking 
into  the  guns  of  a  score  of  hardeneu.  angry 
Negro  soldiers.  ("He  would  charge  hell  with 
a  bucket  of  water.")  But  the  incident  was 
more  than  local  In  impact.  It  soon  was  weU- 
known  across  the  country,  and  may  yet  come 
to  to  be  considered  one  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant mistakes  that  Roosevelt  made. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  21,  19701 

Sttjdt  or  Military  Injustice 

(By  Robert  R.  Kirsch) 

The  scene  in  which  Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus 
was  stripped  of  his  rank  and  disgraced  in  a 
monstrous  act  of  injustice  In  Prance  has 
been  told  and  retold.  An  equally  dramatic 
scene  in  which  167  black  Infantrymen  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  most  of  whom  had  served 
their  country  gallantly  In  the  Indian  Wars 
and  In  Cuba,  were  stripped  of  their  arms, 
treated  as  guilty  men  and  humiliated,  has 
gone  largely   unreported  and  unrecorded. 

The  1st  Battalion  of  the  25th  Infantry 
(colored)  were  the  victims,  in  a  case  which 
has  some  astonishing  parallels  with  the 
Dreyfus  affair,  complete  with  an  American 
Zola,  Republican  Sen.  Joseph  Benson  Por- 
aker of  Ohio,  who  put  his  political  career 
and  his  reputation  on  the  line  in  defending 
a  group  of  innocent  soldiers  against  two 
Presidents,  a  stacked  Army  court  of  inquiry, 
a  biased  town  and  the  efforts  of  some  dis- 
reputable investigators  to  manufacture  a 
case. 

DOCUMENTED    RECOUNT 

John  D.  Weaver  has  written  a  thoroughly 
documented  account  of  the  matter  In  THE 
BROWNSVILLE  RAID  (Norton:  $7.95;  Ulus- 
trated).  In  this  work,  he  corrects  the  distor- 
tions of  several  generations  of  historians, 
white  and  blEM:k. 

It  is  too  late  to  do  Justice  to  those  men 
who,  after  serving  their  country  with  dis- 
tinction and  loyalty,  were  discharged  with- 
out honor  from  the  military  service  because 
they  were  members  of  three  companies  who 
were  present  when  the  incident  occurred 
even  though  their  most  bitter  accusers  had 
to  concede  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
could  not  have  participated  In  the  alleged 
shoot-up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville,  Tex., 
on  the  night  of  Aug.  13.  1906. 

After  reading  this  account.  It  becomes 
obvious  that  this  wap  a  reversal  of  American 
tradition  in  Justice  (that  a  man  Is  presumed 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty)  and  that  the 
perp>etrators  of  the  shooting  spree  were  not 
soldiers  at  all  but  a  group  of  townspeople 
who  had  made  known  their  intentions  of 
driving  the  black  soldiers  assigned  to  Ft. 
Brown  out  of  town. 

POIGNANT    CEBEMONY 

They  succeeded  all  too  well.  The  War 
Department  and  the  President  took  the  posi- 
tion that  unless  the  soldiers  delivered  up 
"the  guilty,"  they  themselves  were  culpable. 
Only  a  handful  of  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
re-enllst,  and  even  these  were  chosen  with- 
out any  apparent  effort  at  equity  or  justice. 

The  ceremony  at  Pt.  Reno  where  they 
delivered  up  their  weapons  was  a  poignant 
one.  "I  feel  sorry  for  them  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,"  one  of  the  battalion's  white 
officers  told  a  reporter.  "I  know  they  are 
Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing,  and  It  looks 
pretty  hard  to  them." 

Yet,  even  at  that  moment,  their  discipline 
held.  "They  were  orderly  and  weU  behaved." 
a  New  York  Times  reporter  wrote.  "And  not 
one  of  them  displayed  an  ugly  feeling." 

Irony  piled  on  irony.  It  waa  President 
Theodore  Rooeevelt  who,  succumbing  to  the 
false  charges  and  distorted  evidence,  ordered 
the  punishment  of  these  men,  among  them 
soldiers  who  had  made  possible  his  fam«d 
charge  up  San  Juan  Hill  by  capturing  the 
village  of  El  Caney. 
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FACI-aAVINO    INQUIRY 


The  redeeming  part  of  the  story  Ues  In 
the  role  of  R  few  people,  led  by  Sen.  Poraker, 
who  cut  through  the  Ues  and  manufactured 
evidence  to  get  to  the  truth  of  the  events  of 
that  night.  Those  who  knew  these  men  best. 
Buch  as  men  like  Col.  A.  S.  Daggett  who  had 
commanded  them  in  Cuba,  defended  them 
against  the  cabal  of  generals  who  participated 
In  the  face-savlug  Inquiry  set  up  by  the 
Army. 

Both  the  physical  evidence  and  the  testi- 
mony of  reliable  witnesses,  we  find  in  this 
close  and  dispassionate  study  of  the  docu- 
ments indicate  that  the  fusillade  of  shots 
which  killed  two  people  was  the  work  of  a 
small  group  of  townspeople  determined  to 
force  issue. 

Rumor  and  racism  were  at  the  heart  of  It. 
It  Is  clear  that  every  efTort  was  made  by  the 
Isattalion's  commissioned  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  to  avoid  trouble.  Virtually  all 
the  men  were  accunted  for  and  In  the  rarks 
soon  after  the  shots  were  fired. 

One  Important  aspect  of  the  work— one  of 
many— is  that  It  gives  a  full  account  of  Sen. 
Foraker's  tireless  and  courageous  efforts  In 
behalf  of  these  men.  His  activities  are  a  pro- 
file In  courage,  fully  aa  worthy  as  any  In  our 
history. 

Sen.  Poraker  paid  the  price.  His  political 
career  was  ended.  He  had  been  offered  any 
distinguished  post  he  desired  by  President 
Roosevelt  if  he  would  abandon  his  fight  for 
Justice  In  the  Brownsville  affair.  He  would 
not  compromise. 

INNOCENT    CONVICTED 

"No  167  men  ever  lived,"  he  wrote,  "who 
could  have  withstood  successfully  such  efforts 
to  unearth  the  truth  about  such  a  crime  U 
they  had  been  the  parties  who  had  com- 
mitted it.  or  had  poseession  of  knowledge 
with  respect  thereto  which  they  were  at- 
tempting to  withhold.  Neither  do  I  doubt  If 
the  government  has  spent  the  one-tenth  part 
to  discover  the  men  who  shot  up  BrownsvUle 
that  It  did  spend  to  convict  Its  Innocent  sol- 
diers of  a  crime  they  never  committed,  the 
truth  would  have  been  easily  and  long  ago 
established." 

[Chicago  Courier,  Feb.  6,  1971] 
Mt  Point  ot  Vnw 
(By  Doris  Saunders) 

All  of  the  incidents  and  the  hearings  which 
followed  the  incident  at  Brownsville  are 
included  In  a  new  and  perceptive  book  by 
John  Weaver,  called  The  Brownsville  Raid: 
The  story  of  the  American  black  Dreyfus 
affair,  published  by  W.  W.  Norton. 

What  Is  the  significance  of  dragging  up  the 
Brownsville  affair  at  this  point  some  sixty- 
five  years  later?  To  set  the  record  straight.  To 
put  it  In  the  history  books  correctly,  that  a 
wild  bunch  of  black  soldiers  did  not  go  on 
a  drunken  spree  and  "shoot  up"  the  town 
of  Brownsville,  but  Instead  that  black  men. 
who  had  served  their  country  well,  were 
charged  with  crimes  of  which  the  evidence 
Indicates  they  were  not  guilty.  .  .  . 

As  Weaver  has  Indicated,  it  Is  too  late  to 
help  the  men,  who  suffered  imjustly,  but  It 
Is  not  too  late  for  their  naunes  to  be  vindi- 
cated and  Justice,  even  tardily,  to  be  done. 
It  Is  for  black  people  to  see  that  It  gets  done. 
We  now  have  12  black  men  In  Congress,  as 
well  as  Senator  Brooke  In  the  Senate.  __^ 

A  Joint  resolution  coming  from  the  House 
and  Senate  asking  that  the  names  of  the 
black  soldiers  of  the  25th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment be  cleared  could  get  the  Job  done.  If 
you  want  to  wade  through  the  volumes  which 
establish,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
mjiistlce  of  the  Brownsville  affair,  read  the 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  to  the  Shooting  Affray  at  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  In  12  volumes  published  by  the 
U.S.  GhDvemment  Printing  Ofllce,  1911,  or  read 
the  Important  summary  that  has  been  writ- 
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ten  by  a  skilled  researcher  and  sympathetic 
outsider,  John  Weaver,  who  said  it  all  In  The 
Brownsville  Raid  It  Is  relevant.  It's  about 
Judgment  without  trial.  It's  about  Justice 
and  black  folks. 
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ADVERSITY  PROVES  BOON  TO 
COTTON  CROP 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  by  Mr.  John  F.  Lawrence  on  the 
future  of  the  cotton  Industry.  Mr.  Law- 
rence points  out  that  1971  and  1972  could 
be  the  years  that  bring  the  cotton  in- 
dustry back  to  life.  As  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  are  quite  aware,  1967,  because 
of  high  costs,  was  one  of  the  worst  years 
the  industry  has  faced.  I  submit  this  ar- 
ticle for  my  colleague's  review  so  that 
they  v.ill  have  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
what  some  people  are  saying  about  the 
recently  passed  farm  bill  and  as  it  per- 
tains to  cotton : 

Adversity  Proves  Boon  to  Cotton  Crop 

(By  John  F.  Lawrence) 
Farmers  will   tell   you   1967   was  the  year 
that   killed  cotton.   Now   some  of  them  are 
saying  1971  and  1972  could  be  the  years  that 
bring  it  back  to  life. 

That  would  be  something  of  a  paradox. 
In  1967.  cotton  prices  soared  and  growers 
pocketed  big  profits.  Today,  cotton  prices 
have  recovered  only  a  little  from  recent  lows 
and  many  growers  talk  about  some  small 
producers  facing  bankruptcy. 

Pile  on  top  of  that  a  major  change  in  the 
federal  government's  cotton  subsidy  pro- 
gram, limiting  the  maximum  any  one  farmer 
can  collect  to  $55,000,  and  it's  difficult  to  spot 
surface  reasons  for  a  rebound. 
So  why  predict  one? 

Two  reasons :  those  low  prices  and  the  new 
subsidy  program.  The  former  has  made  cot- 
ton competitive  with  synthetics  and  with 
cotton  grown  In  other  countries.  The  latter 
Is  encouraging  growers  to  boost  plantings 
and  thus,  hopefully,  add  to  what  some  ex- 
perts contend  Is  a  dangerously  low  cotton 
supply. 

"We  haven't  been  producing  as  much  cot- 
ton as  I  think  we  should  have,"  says  Joseph 
Moss,  director  of  the  Cotton  Division  at  the 
IT .3.  Department  of  Agriculture  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  He  figures  the  carryover  supply  next 
July  31,  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year,  will 
be  only  4.5  million  bales,  the  lowest  In  20 
years. 

Back  In  1966,  the  carryover  was  16  million 
bales. 

There's  nothing  growers  can  do  to  affect 
that  supply  this  crop  year — the  harvest  Is 
over.  But  as  next  year's  crop  Is  planted  this 
spring,  they  could  do  a  lot  to  affect  It. 

Moss  figures  a  5.5  million  to  6  million-bale 
stock  wotild  be  a  good  deal  healthier — and 
Is  vital  to  cotton's  competitive  success.  With 
stocks  as  low  as  they  are  now,  textile  mills 
are  reluctant  to  boost  their  consumption  of 
the  fiber  at  the  expense  of  synthetics  for  fear 
of  running  Into  a  serious  shortage,  he 
explains. 

If  cotton  supplies  do  turn  around  In  the 
coming  18  months,  there's  reason  to  believe 
the  textile  mills  will  welcome  It.  Consump- 
tion of  man-made  fibers  now  exceeds  that  of 
cotton. 

But  last  year  thanks  to  the  cotton  knits, 
corduroys  and  denims  that  have  caught  the 


eye  of  the  fashion  world,  cotton  held  Its 
share  of  the  market  against  the  other  fibers 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade.  Cotton  con- 
sumption dropped  a  little  from  1969,  but 
man-made  fiber  consumption  declined,  as 
well. 

Cotton  consumption  reached  Its  highest 
point  since  the  Korean  War  In  1966  at  9,497,- 
000  bales  before  slumping  steadily  to  last 
year's  8  million  bales. 

The  slump  started  after  prices  rose  sharply 
In  1967.  Reflecting  a  small  harvest  In  con- 
trast  with  heavy  demand,  growers  received  aa 
high  as  43  cents  a  pound  for  top-grade  fiber 
and  the  average  price  was  some  20%  more 
than  the  previous  going  rate. 

As  a  result,  the  mills  began  switching  to 
less  expensive  man-made  fibers.  Many  all-oot- 
ton  fabrics  became  cotton-synthetic  blends, 
observes  Tom  Smith,  corporate  secretary  of 
Calcot  Ltd.,  Bakersfleld.  a  huge  marketing 
cooperative  with  3.800  grower-members. 
Calilornia  suffered  most  since  It  was  thU 
state's  costlier  top-strength  fiber  that  was 
replaced  In  many  of  the  blends,  he  adds. 

Soon  California  growers,  which  have  al- 
ways collected  a  premium  price  for  thel- 
cotton — as  high  as  $40  extra  a  bale — were 
collecting  barely  $5  a  bale  premium. 

"It  was  a  real  tragedy  for  the  cotton  busl- 
nes.s — we  are  still  paying  for  (1967)  in  lost 
markets,"  says  W  P.  Handwerker,  an  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Cook  Industries  Inc., 
Fresno,  a  major  corporate  marketer  of  cot- 
ton (the  company's  stock  Is  traded  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange) .  "Once  you  lose  a 
market,  it's  tough  to  get  it  back." 

Currently,  California  is  making  some  prog- 
ress In  regaining  Its  markets.  The  price  of 
top-grade  cotton  is  up  slightly  to  25.5  cents 
a  pound  from  last  year's  low  of  24.5  cents 
and  the  premium  over  other  grades  of  the 
fiber  is  back  up  to  $15  a  bale.  Yet  the  price 
is  still  low  enough  that  "we  are  more  com- 
petitive— and  that's  fine.  If  the  grower  can 
survive  at  this  level,"  observes  Handwerker. 
One  way  he  can  survive  Is  to  boost  pro- 
duction and  hold  down  costs  per  bale.  While 
the  new  subsidy  program  limits  the  total 
payments  to  any  one  grower  to  $55,000  (paid 
at  the  rate  of  15  cents  a  pwund) ,  It  also  re- 
moves acreage  limitations.  The  grower  is 
free  to  grow  all  he  wants  for  the  first  time 
In  almost  two  decades. 

It's  too  early  to  know  how  much  more 
cotton  will  be  planted  this  year  than  last, 
but  one  survey  of  farmers'  Intentions  mdl- 
cated  at  least  a  5%  Increase  nationally. 

An  Improvement  In  cotton  yields — output 
per  acre — could  push  production  further 
above  the  recent  harvest.  Some  strange  per- 
verseness  of  nature  has  cut  cotton  yleldU  to 
unusually  low  levels  over  much  of  the  world 
In  recent  years.  In  California,  this  year's 
yield  averaged  845  pounds  per  acre,  compared 
with  1.100  two  years  ago.  (Weather  may  not 
have  been  the  sole  cause.  Paced  with  lower 
prices,  growers  may  have  skimped  a  bit  on 
yield-increasing  expenses.  Bans  on  DDT  and 
other  chemicals  have  hurt,  as  well.) 

In  addition  to  a  hoped-for  Increase  In  U.S. 
consumption,  the  Industry  Is  banking  heavily 
on  selling  more  fiber  abroad.  Handwerker  of 
Cook  Industries  forecasts  exports  In  the 
current  crop  year  of  3.6  million  to  4  mil- 
lion bales,  up  sharply  from  last  year's  mil- 
lion bales,  and  looks  for  an  even  bigger  total 
In  the  1971-72  crop  year. 

The  biggest  markets  are  In  Japan,  Hong 
Kong  and  other  parts  of  the  Par  East. 

With  the  U.S.  price  at  a  low  level,  some 
Mexican  and  South  American  growers  have 
been  discouraged  from  boosting  output,  leav- 
ing bigger  export  markets  for  this  country. 
Industry  leaders  say. 

AtTECTgD     BT    LIMTTATION 

These  markets  will  be  especially  important 
to  Cfillfornla  growers.  Some  260  growers  In 
this  state,  unusual  for  the  large  size  of  Its 
average  farm,  are  affected  by  the  $55,000  sub- 
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gldy  limitation.  A  number  of  these  undoubt- 
gdly  will  try  to  make  up  for  lower  subsidy 
payments  with  Increased  production. 

"The  big  growers  are  going  to  find  out  this 
year  if  they  can  make  It  without  subsidies 
and  a  lot  of  the  valley  is  In  trouble  If  they 
can't,"  says  one  California  fairm  expert.  "A 
lot  of  them  are  planting  more  cotton,  utiliz- 
ing land  they  didn't  before." 

Calcot  expects  Its  grower-members  to  boost 
acreage  a  Utile. 

Not  all  of  the  added  acreage  wiU  mean 
added  production,  however.  In  some  cases, 
growers  plan  to  plant  more  but  plow  less 
money  into  fertilizers  and  other  farming 
practices  which  maximize  yield.  They  figure 
It  will  be  cheaper  per  bale  to  get  their  produc- 
tion that  way. 

That's  the  case  with  Jack  Stone,  who  farms 
1,300  acres  12  miles  southwest  of  Stratford, 
gome  40  miles  below  Fresno.  Stone,  who  Is 
also  the  current  president  of  the  Western 
Cotton  Growers  Assn.,  figures  he's  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  making  barely  27o  profit  on 
his  Investment  this  year— "enough  to  keep 
me  going   but   it's   scaring   the   hell   out   of 

me." 

Like  many  big  growers  In  the  state,  he 
plaus  to  take  steps  to  maximize  the  subsidy 
payments  that  will  be  received  on  the  acreage 
he's  been  farming.  Typical  of  growers  his  size 
(large  but  not  among  the  handful  of  super- 
large),  he  leases  some  of  the  land  he  farms. 
He  plans  to  form  a  partnership  with  those  he 
leases  the  land  from,  thus  putting  them  back 
m  the  farming  business  and  making  their 
parcels  eligible  for  separate  subsidies. 

Some  of  the  super-large  growers  are  taking 
another  tack.  They're  permitting  smaller 
growers  to  rent  some  of  their  land  and  thus 
collect  subsidy  money  on  it. 

Some  California  experts  contend  the  sub- 
sidy program  will  be  beneficial  to  those 
smaller  growers  who  can  rent  more  land  and 
thus  upgrade  their  operations  to  a  more 
etBclent  size. 

A  good  bit  of  discussion  has  been  cen- 
tered on  whether  the  partnerships  or  rentals 
WiU  erase  the  savings  Congress  might  have 
hoped  for  in  setting  the  $55,000  subsidy  lim- 
itation. But  some  leaders  Insist  saving  money 
wasn't  the  Intent  of  the  change.  They  argue 
the  law  was  Intended  to  end  million  dollar 
subsidy  payouts  to  a  few  huge  growers  and 
to  create  more  farms  and  increased  produc- 
tion. Hence,  they  see  the  arrangements  being 
made  by  the  big  growers  as  a  proper  response. 

In  any  case,  many  growers  figure  the  days 
of  subsidy  may  be  numbered  and  that  they'd 
better  learn  to  live  without  that  support. 
James  Camp,  a  major  grower  near  Bakers- 
fleld, figures  that  an  end  to  subsidies  will  be 
a  benefit  to  California  growers  because  their 
{arms  usually  are  bigger  and  more  efficient. 

In  the  Southern  states,  some  growers  have 
laid  lower  subsidies  will  help  their  region 
compete  with  California  because  of  this 
state's  high  property  taxes,  wage  rates  and 
80  on.  But  California  growers  have  two  big 
things  going  for  them:  much  higher  average 
yields  (1,000  pounds  per  acre  In  an  average 
year  compared  with  600  In  some  Southern 
states)  and  the  premium  grsule  of  fiber. 

Meantime,  new  technology  may  have  an 
early  Impact  on  both  cotton  growing  areas. 
Growers  have  been  experimenting  with  a  new 
planting  technique,  called  narrow  row  cul- 
ture, in  which  the  number  of  plants  per  acre 
Is  increased  to  100,000  or  more  from  the  usucd 
lOWO  to  20,000.  The  result  is  less  cotton  per 
plant  but  It  may  mean  as  much  yield  per  acre 
with  less  expense,  explains  an  official  of  the 
National  Cotton  Council  in  Memphis. 

REPOBTS    MIXXD 

Combined  with  the  new  culture  Is  a  new 
liarvestlng  device.  Unlike  the  old  mechanical 
picker,  which  runs  between  the  rows  pulling 
off  the  cotton  with  spindles,  the  new  device 
cuts  off  the  whole  plant  and  then  harvests 
the  cotton  as  the  plant  goes  through  the 
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machine.  It  picks  more  rows  at  a  time  and 
completes  the  harvest  In  a  single  pass  over 
the  field  Instead  of  two. 

In  California,  reports  from  the  fields  where 
the  new  culture  and  machinery  were  tested 
last  year  are  mixed.  "There's  no  dramatic 
breakthrough  but  there  are  certain  situa- 
tions where  they  will  work,"  says  Calcot's 
Smith.  "There's  considerably  more  testing 
to  go." 

Growers  say  new  types  of  cotton  will  have 
to  be  bred  before  the  new  systems  will  per- 
form up  to  expectations.  But  they  do  see 
technology  contributing  to  their  ability  to 
survive  low  prices  In  the  years  ahead. 

J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the  biggest 
of  all  cotton  growers  with  106,000  acres,  has 
been  experimenting  with  narrow  row  cul- 
ture for  two  years.  Where  fields  are  flat 
enough  and  soU  of  the  right  consistency,  the 
method  can  trim  harvesting  costs  35%  to 
40 'i  and  overall  costs  perhaps  as  much  as 
13%,  according  to  Boswell  officials. 

DEVELOPED    IN    TEXAS 

So  far  the  method  Is  approaching  commer- 
cial use  only  In  parts  of  Texas,  where  It  was 
first  developed. 

Cotton  growers  are  trying  to  compete  more 
actively  with  synthetics  In  more  ways  than 
prices.  They  are  improving  the  uniformity 
of  the  bales  and  the  quality  of  cotton  In 
them  to  help  offset  the  uniformity  advan- 
tages of  man-made  fibers. 

In  addition,  the  Industry  is  stepping  up  Its 
efforts  to  battle  the  other  fibers  in  promo- 
tional efforts.  Since  1967,  farmers  have  had 
$1  a  bale  skimmed  automatically  from  their 
revenues  and  contributed  to  an  Industry  re- 
search and  promotion  fund.  Now,  under  the 
new  subsidy  program,  the  government  has 
agreed  to  plunk  down  $10  million  a  year, 
about  doubling  the  amount  going  Into  the 
effort. 

The  Idea  is  to  work  with  the  textile  mills 
in  developing  new  products — and  perhaps  In 
switching  the  ratio  of  some  of  the  blends 
from  35%  cotton-65%  synthetics  to  the  re- 
verse proportions. 

While  most  of  the  gains  are  still  in  the 
future,  cotton  producers  are  showing  some 
new  muscle  after  years  of  taking  a  beating. 


INCORPORATION  OF  THE  GOLD 
STAR  WIVES 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Gold  Star  Wives 
of  America.  This  is  a  national  organiza- 
tion established  by  the  widows  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  died  while 
in  the  active  service  of  their  country,  and 
I  believe  the  services  performed  by  the 
organization  make  It  worthy  of  national 
incorporation. 

The  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  seeks 
to  assist,  both  materially  and  spiritually, 
the  widows  and  minor  children  of  those 
Americans  who  paid  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  group  seeks  to  provide  the  benefits 
of  a  happy  and  healthful  childhood  to  the 
children  of  decesised  servicemen.  It  seeks 
to  foster  among  Its  membership  the 
proper  mental  attitude  necessary  to  face 
the  future.  In  addition,  the  organization 
provides  direct  aid  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren. 
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The  Gold  Star  Wives  are  dedicated  to 
the  noble  cause  of  safeguarding  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  freedom,  and  democracy 
for  which  American  servicemen  have 
died.  They  have  also  pledged  themselves 
to  upholding  the  Constitution  and  incul- 
cating a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to 
the  community,  the  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  membership  of  the  Gold  Star 
Wives  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  purposes  and  objectives  are  na- 
tional in  scope.  The  acti'vitles  of  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  demonstrate  the  ability  of 
individual  citizens  to  work  together  for 
a  common  goal.  The  grief  which  brings 
together  the  women  of  the  Gold  Star 
Wives  serves  as  the  Impetus  for  construc- 
tive action.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gold  Star 
Wives  serve  the  Nation,  and  I  believe  the 
organization  should  be  accorded  the  Fed- 
eral charter  it  seeks. 


CANADA  IS  ZEROING  IN  ON 
U.S.  OIL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Canada  is 
performing  a  neat  trick  in  trying  to  di- 
vert the  oil  pipeline  away  from  the  route 
designated  as  the  least  expensive  and  yet 
the  one  that  is  the  mo.'=t  essential  to  our 
national  security.  We  are  going  to  horse 
around  on  the  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line just  so  long  Euid  find  the  oil  moving 
through  Canada. 

It  is  my  firm  position  that  America 
should  not  overlook  her  own  best  in- 
terests. We  must  not  jeopardize  our  own 
interests  to  Canada.  And,  what  is  more, 
we  should  approve  the  pipeline  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez,  with  proper  en- 
vironmental safeguards,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Importance  of  this  project  to  our 
country  and  to  the  west  coast  was  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  testimony  presented 
the  Department  of  Interior's  hearing  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  February  25,  1971, 
by  Merle  D.  Adlum,  president.  Port  of 
Seattle  Commission.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  opportunity  to  fully 
understand  the  importance  of  thL?  pipe- 
line. Captain  Adlum's  statement  is  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

STATKklXNT    OF    MXRLZ    D.    ASLCM    BEFORE   DX- 
PARTMZNT     or     iNTZaUOR     CONCERNING     THX 

Proposed  Psttdhox  to  Valoez,  Alaska  Pipx- 
UNX,  Anchoragx,  Alaska,  Fkbruart  26, 
1971 

My  name  is  Merle  D.  Adlum.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Port  of  Seattle  Commission.  I 
appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  port  of  Seattle 
and  also  as  chairman  of  the  Seattle  Mayor's 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee.  For  the  record, 
I  am  a  master  mariner  and  a  licensed  Puget 
Sound  pilot.  I  have  many  years  of  experience 
In  captaining  major  vessels  on  Inland  and 
ocean  waters  Including  virtually  every  North- 
west American  and  British  Columbian  port. 
I  know  of  no  two  safer  areas  that  could  have 
been  chosen  for  ease  of  access  and  deep 
waters  for  big  ships  than  Valdez  and  Upper 
Puget  Sound. 

I  am  here  today  to  lend  what  support  we 
can  to  the  efforts  of  Alaskans  to  gain  Inde- 
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pendence.  The  history  of  this  State  is  one  of 
outside  management  and  dependence.  The 
national  Interest,  the  interests  of  Puget 
Sound  and  California,  and  the  Intercession 
of  Canada  all  gain  headlines,  but  I  would 
hope  that  the  Interior  Department  would 
give  first  consideration  to  the  Interest  of 
Alaska. 

In  1970  Alaska  and  Seattle  exchanged  goods 
valued  at  J  1.1  billion.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
total  economic  Impact  on  Seattle  of  trade 
with  Alaska  In  1970  was  $100  million  In  an- 
nual payrolls.  458,000  passengers  departed 
or  arrived  at  Seattle-Tacoma  International 
Airport  with  Alaskan  origins  or  destinations. 
The  Alaska  State  ferry  system  originated  or 
terminated  11,031  passengers  at  Seattle.  The 
flahlng  cannery  and  packing  Industry  are 
also  closely  linked  In  the  two  regions  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $200  million  per  year. 

Puget  Sound  refinement  capacity  is  about 
equal  to  the  local  Washington  State  market, 
and  It  Is  expected  that  growth  In  oil  refine- 
ment capacity.  If  any,  will  depend  upon  local 
northwest  demand. 

It  can  also  be  assumed  that — with  the 
coming  of  the  pipeline — added  refinery  ca- 
pacity will  be  developed  In  Alaska,  which 
means  most  of  the  Initial  pipeline  capacity 
could  be  consumed  by  refineries  In  the  two 
regions. 

However,  It  Is  more  logical  to  expect  that 
much  of  the  crude  will  be  shipped  to  re- 
fineries In  California,  which  now  Imports  up 
to  one-fourth  of  Its  consumption  from  for- 
eign sources.  The  Pacific  coast  could  easily 
consume  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  ultimate 
capacity  of  the  pipeline  by  1980,  with  the 
balance  being  available  for  sale  on  world 
markets.  Refineries  on  Puget  Sound  have  re- 
ceived more  than  %  bUUon  barrels  of  foreign 
crude  oil  In  the  last  ten  years  to  cost  of  $1.5 
billion.  Approximately  hali  of  the  oil  products 
shipped  from  these  refineries  are  by  tanker, 
with  no  major  oil  spills,  attesting  to  the 
skill  of  our  pilots,  careful  supervision  by  oil 
companies  and  the  relatively  safe  naviga- 
tional waters  of  Puget  Sound.  Incidentally, 
I  have  been  fishing  and  oystering  near  the 
Perndale-Cherry  Point  refineries  since  they 
were  built  In  the  1950's,  and  as  a  close  asso- 
ciate of  the  Fishery  Association,  I  know  of 
no  ecological  damage  done  in  any  local  wa- 
ters by  any  of  these  refineries. 

As  a  shipping  man,  I  am  amazed  at  state- 
ments which  seem  to  depict  tanker  traific  as 
something  new  to  the  area:  Oil  tankers  have 
been  plying  our  waters  for  years.  I  was 
amazed  to  hear  the  remarks  by  Dr.  Wenk 
concerning  a  computerized  forecast  of  two 
to  four  tanker  collisions  in  the  next  decade 
What  did  he  feed  his  computer? 

The  narrowest  channel  width  between 
rock  hazards  In  the  publicized  "treacherous 
Rosarlo  Straits,"  for  example,  is  approximate- 
ly one  mile  and  most  off  the  strait's  chan- 
nel Is  two  to  three  miles  wide.  We  had  5,000 
ships  using  the  strait  of  Juan  De  Puca  last 
year,  all  without  collision.  Our  records  show 
only  5  or  6  major  collisions  out  of  200.000 
ship  movements  since  the  pilotage  act  of 
1935.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  what 
can  be  done  to  add  more  protection  on 
Puget  Sound  and  Inland  waters  of  Alaska 
from  possible  shipping  accidents,  but  first 
I  would  like  to  outline  the  environmental 
needs  for  this  new  oil  supply. 

Ninety-thousand  citizens  In  Alaska  and 
Washington  have  no  gainful  employment 
and  little  or  no  prospect  of  employment  un- 
less, for  one  thing,  we  are  able  to  assure 
basic  energy  requirements.  There  are  com- 
peting and  conflicting  values  In  the  effort  to 
protect  our  environment,  as  there  are  in 
oth«r  fields  of  endeavor. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  problem  oon- 
frontlng  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  op- 
erates Its  own  municipal  generation  system 
for  electric  energy.  On  August  31,  1970.  the 
utUlty  requested  bids  for  2  million  barrels 
of  low-sxilfur  oil.  There  was  no  reeponae 
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from  the  13  oil  companies  from  whom  bids 
were  solicited.  In  September,  December,  and 
finally  in  January,  1971,  the  city  again  re- 
quested bids  for  low-sulfur  oil  but  the 
only  amounts  offered  by  the  oil  companies 
were  substantially  less  than  that  requeeted. 
Southern  California  Edison  has  had  a  simi- 
lar problem.  Its  limited  supply  has  been  ob- 
tained from  Indonesia.  This  affects  the  State 
of  Washington  which  planned  to  depend 
upon  the  northwest-southwest  Intertle  for 
peaking  power. 

How  does  this  tie  In  with  Alaska  oil?  In 
this  way;  the  fuel  on  the  North  Slope  is 
low-sulphur,  paraffin-based  oil,  the  lowest 
contributor  to  air  pollution.  Without  this 
kind  of  oil.  California  faces  either  Increased 
air  pollution  or,  in  the  alternative,  a  gradu- 
ally but  steadily  widening  gap  between  the 
need  for  power  and  the  available  supply. 
Failure  to  have  electric  energy  is  not  simply 
a  question  of  lights  going  out  or  stoves  re- 
fusing to  cook:  It  is  also  a  question  of 
Jobs — thousands  of  Jobs.  The  situation  has 
also  become  critical  with  the  threatened 
closure  of  the  Hanford  nuclear  reactor  in 
eastern  W£ishlngton  State.  This  reactor  was 
part  of  the  Bonnevlle  power  supply  system 
and  its  shutdown  will  leave  the  Pacific 
Northwest  approximately  300,000  kilowatts 
short  of  the  ability  to  meet  the  demand 
for  power. 

The  United  States  now  imports  each  day 
3  million  barrels  of  foreign  oil,  or  about  20 
p>ercent  of  the  Nation's  total  consumption, 
at  a  cost  of  $9  million  per  day.  If  this  Na- 
tion must  depend  upon  foreign  oil.  we  will 
continue  the  practice  of  having  this  oil 
carried  in  foreign-registered  and  foreign- 
manned  vessels. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  move  oil  between 
two  United  States  ports — Valdez  to  Ana- 
cortes,  for  example — special  protection  be- 
comes possible.  Movement  between  two 
United  States  pyorts  is  subject  to  historic 
cabotage  laws.  Such  movements  must  be 
made  in  United  States  built  and  manned 
vessels.  United  States  built  vessels  can  be 
required  to  have  double  bottoms,  trans- 
verse propulsion,  bridge-to-brldge  radio. 
American  crews  can  be  required  to  meet 
American  standards  of  training.  As  Califor- 
nia would  switch  over  to  Alaskan  crude,  with 
the  large  tanker  traffic  visiting  her  shores, 
a  large  pwrtlon  of  the  now  foreign  fleet 
would  be  switched  to  these  safer  ships  under 
control  of  American  standards. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  need  for 
Improvement.  Although  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington already  has  a  most  strict  law  con- 
trolling tankers,  we  are  currently  seeking  an 
amendment  to  the  Pilotage  Act,  before  the 
Washington  State  Legislature,  which  in- 
cludes, among  other  revisions,  expansion  of 
the  Pilotage  Commission,  mandatory  pilots 
for  all  hazardous  cargoes— Including  oil — an 
on-going  pilots'  training  program,  and  a 
feasibility  study  of  1-year  duration  to  de- 
vise shore-based  radar,  fixed  sealanes,  shore- 
to-pllot  communication  and  pllot-to-pllot 
communication. 

These  Improvements  must  be  made  wheth- 
er the  tanker  fleet  Is  foreign  or  domestic. 
All  amendments  call  for  Federal  coop>eration, 
some  of  which  is  already  underway.  Page  one 
of  yesterday's  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  car- 
ries a  map  outlining  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
program  for  safeguarding  the  tanker  route 
frcwa  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  F^ica  to  the 
North  Puget  Sound  refineries.  The  Coast 
Guard  must  be  given  more  power  and  funds 
to  accomplish  these  objectives.  Modern  safety 
standards  for  foreign-built  and  manned  ves- 
sels will  be  more  difficult,  but  these  changes 
must  come  In  all  events. 

If  the  environmental  Interests  can  best  be 
protected  by  a  United  States  owned,  con- 
trolled and  manned  transport  system.  It  is 
evident  that  o'lr  economic  Interests  are  even 
more  dependent  upon  such  a  83rstem.  If  the 
transport  system — whether  it  be  a  tanker 
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fleet  or  pipeline — is  located  in  or  owned  by  a 
foreign  country,  then  the  value  added  from 
the  transportation  will  be  lost  and  the  def- 
icits In  balance  of  payments  will  be  an  extra 
burden  to  our  already  faltering  economy. 

The  economic  losses  if  the  pipeline  is  not 
built  are  apparent  and  will  be  sizeable.  Cer- 
tainly the  regional  economic  plight  of  both 
Alaska  and  Puget  Sound  should  move  our 
national  leaders  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
structive concern  by  providing  employment 
opportunities  and  alternative  energy  sources. 
With  our  pressing  need  for  Jobs,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  prevent  the  export  of  United 
States  employment  to  foreign  lands. 

Energy  supplies  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  in  short  supply.  Natural  gas  must  be  Im- 
ported  from  Canada — as  must  oil  at  the 
present.  Additional  hydro-electrlc  sites  are 
virtually  non-existent.  Nuclear  power  is  a 
long-range  alternative  to  electricity,  but 
pretroleum  is  still  needed  for  other  energy, 
such  as  gasoline. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  read  of  the  con- 
cern  of  certain  Canadian  officials  with  pos- 
sible tanker  operations  off  their  coast.  The 
comments  of  the  Canadian  officials  are  thinly 
veiled  efforts  to  retain  and  expand  the  pipe- 
line sales  through  Canada  and  to  give  Can- 
ada the  economic  benefit  and  strategic  con- 
trol of  our  energy  resources.  I,  for  one,  resent 
brazen  meddling  by  Canadian  officials  in 
U.S.  domestic  affairs.  Will  we  be  granted  the 
same  right  to  comment  on  each  Canadian 
program  of  resource  development?  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  approximately  iso 
tankers  carried  12  million  barrels  of  petro- 
leum products  through  Vancouver  harbor 
last  year.  With  four  refineries  inside  the 
Vancouver  harbor  and  more  planned  at  their 
Roberts  Bank  Superport,  I  wonder  why  their 
own  citizens  are  not  concerned.  And  speak- 
ing of  the  Roberts  Bank  Superport,  some  of 
the  superslzed  coal  bulk  cargo  carriers  have 
bimker  fuel  storages  equal  to  the  size  of 
medium  oil  tankers.  I  have  personally  cap- 
tained tankers  for  Vancouver  refineries  to 
outlying  British  Columbia  ports  in  far  more 
hazardous  areas  with  no  accidents. 

Should  we  not  also  subject  the  Canadian 
pipeline  to  the  same  rigid  environmental 
standards  as  we  will  have  in  Prudhoe  to 
Valdez?  Would  an  underwater  connection  to 
the  Canadian  pipeline  be  required,  or  are  we 
to  violate  the  Arctic  national  wildlife  pre- 
serve for  a  connection  between  Prudhoe  and 
the  Canadian  line?  What  would  be  the  dan- 
gers of  a  submarine  pipeline  In  the  Arctic 
Icepack?  Furthermore,  the  distance  In  the 
sensitive  permafrost  Tundra  via  a  Canadian 
pipeline  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Southward  Alyeska  pipeline.  Our  informa- 
tion suggests  that  the  permafrost  to  be 
traversed  by  Alyeska  Is  one-third  that  of  a 
Canadian  line.  Alaska's  development  should 
not  be  by-passed  to  enrich  Canada,  nor 
should  Alaska  be  a  stepchild  of  American 
development.  It  deserves  equal  status  with 
the  other  49  states.  The  already  lengthy  de- 
lay and  much  of  the  objection  to  the  Alyeska 
pipeline  fit  Into  the  old  territorial  days'  mold 
of  everyone  knowing  what  is  best  for  Alaska 
but  Alaskans. 

In  summary,  if  we  do  not  develop  the  Alas- 
kan oil,  we  must  certainly  remain  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  and  the  dangers  of  foreign 
tanker  fleet  operations.  If  we  do  develop 
Alaskan  oil,  but  transport  it  through  Canada, 
our  foreign  dependence  continues,  and  the 
new  environmental  dangers  are  created  with 
a  submarine  pipeline  link  and  construction 
over  greater  stretches  of  permafrost.  The 
Canadian  line  might  serve  midwest  areas,  but 
would  leave  Puget  Sound  and  California 
reflnerles  dependent  upon  foreign  suppliers 
of  oU. 

And  perhaps  an  even  greater  loss  to  Alii- 
ka — one  less  frequently  mentioned — would 
be  that  of  an  access  to  the  vast,  rich  interior 
of  Alaska.  The  pipeline  and  Its  access  ro*<l 
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offer  the  first — and  maybe  the  last — oppor- 
tunity to  unlock  that  vast  wealth  of  interior 
ltlui.h,  without  taxing  the  Alaska  citizen 
or  the  Alaska  environment. 

Xbe  port  of  Seattle  wishes  to  thank  the 
Department  of  Interior  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  Its  views  on  thie  viUl  subject.  We 
gjiare  the  concern  of  all  Americans  that  the 
environment  be  protected.  Our  concern  is 
not  limited  to  United  States  soUs  and  waters 
ilone,  but  to  the  environment  of  interna- 
tional waters  as  well.  We  would  hope  that 
gpeculatlon  of  the  horrors  of  ecological  dam- 
ue  would  be  treated  for  what  it  is — specu- 
lation. Every  human  endeavor  contains  risks. 
Ufe  without  risk  is  not  a  realistic  objective. 
What  is  realistic  Is  a  system  of  environ- 
mental protection  and  control  which  can 
brmg  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  injury 
to  life,  property  and  the  environment. 


ISRAEL:  PLAYING  INTO  THE  HANDS 
OF  THE   ENEMY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  pres- 
sure on  Israel  to  agree  to  pre- 1967  bound- 
aries is  an  unwise  exercise  in  foreign 
policy.  In  my  judgment.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  should  not  be  overeager  to 
complete  arrangements  for  a  political 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

No  settlement  which  ignores  geography 
will  be  a  complete  settlement.  For  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  stood  on  both  the 
Heights  of  Golan  and  on  the  farmlands 
below,  it  is  painfully  obvious  that  the 
pre-1967  border  cannot  be  tolerated 
there. 

Anyone  who  has  looked  at  the  map 
and  noted  that  the  Straits  of  Tiran  at 
Sharm  el  Sheikh  are  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  wide,  knows  instantly  that  geo- 
graphical guarantees  are  needed  to  keep 
this  vital  seaway  life  line  open.  Interna- 
tional guarantees  have  provided  no  se- 
curity in  the  past. 

Tiran  and  Golan  are  the  most  obvious 
examples  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
returning  to  old  borders.  Jerusalem  is 
another  example.  Those  borders  invited 
a  continuous,  systematic  program  of  vio- 
lence and  terrorism  against  the  people 
of  Israel,  actually  carried  out  oy  guerril- 
las, but  encouraged,  protected  and  fi- 
nanced by  Israel's  Arab  neighbors. 

Part  of  the  difficulties  in  achieving  a 
complete  Middle  East  settlement  is  that 
negotiations  are  being  conducted 
through  a  third  party,  Mr.  Jarring  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  asked  for  face-to- 
face  negotiations  for  over  a  year.  Until 
U.S.  policy  recognizes  this  fact,  progress 
will  be  painfully  slow.  Immediate  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  demands  for  such 
negotiations,  despite  the  difficulties  in 
achieving  them. 

Another  flaw  in  U.S.  policy  is  our  sur- 
prising reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  Middle  East  negotiations.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  helpful  when  it  is  in  her  inter- 
ests, and  its  interests  here  run  counter 
to  ours,  and  to  Israel's. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  doubtful 
wisdom  to  articulate,  as  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  our  willingness  to  pro- 
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vide,  and  indeed,  our  promotion  of,  U.S. 
troops  as  peace  keepers  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  may  be  asked,  and  we  may  have 
to  agree,  to  provide  peace-keeping  forces 
outside  of  the  United  States,  but,  surely, 
at  this  time,  we  should  be  seeking  per- 
manent international  agreements  relia- 
ble on  their  own  merits — not  reliant  on 
our  troops. 

I  believe  that  our  country  has  been  the 
No.  1  seeker  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Our  efiforts  have  been  most  successful 
when  we  have  met  Arab-Russian  force 
with  a  firm  stance.  We  do  not  further 
the  cause  of  peace  by  agreeing  to  con- 
cessions for  a  third  party  nation  Israel, 
which  we  do  not  represent.  We  do  noth- 
ing for  international  amity  by  caving  in 
to  the  threats  of  termination  of  the 
cease-fire.  We  should  continue  our  dili- 
gent search  for  a  permanent  peace  based 
on  face-to-face  negotiations,  defensible 
boundaries,  free  commercial  access,  and 
normal  international  relationships. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASES  ARE 
NOT  ENOUGH 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  the  House  approved  a  conference  bill 
increasing  social  security  benefits  by  a 
paltry  10  percent.  While  I  joined  in  vot- 
ing for  its  passage,  I  did  so  with  some 
reluctance,  for  I  believe  the  bill  falls  far 
short  of  giving  the  senior  citizens  the 
relief  they  so  desperately  need  today. 

I  was  extremely  disappointed  to  see  the 
House  conferees  strip  away  some  of  the 
more  liberal  reforms  which  had  been 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  regret  they 
did  not  see  fit  to  retain  the  $100  a  month 
minimum  provision.  Despite  the  retroac- 
tive provision  in  the  conference  bill,  the 
flat  10-percent  increase  is  hardly  enough 
to  support  those  on  fixed  incomes,  some 
with  no  other  source  of  revenue.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  here  really  believes  the 
raise  from  $64  to  $70  a  month  is  adequate 
with  our  high  cost  of  living.  This  token 
offering  will  be  quickly  erased  by  taxa- 
tion and  inflation,  vanishing  so  quickly  I 
doubt  if  the  recipient  will  realize  he  has 
received  it. 

I  had  hoped  the  House  itself  would 
report  out  a  bill  containing  provisions  I 
know  the  26  million  recipients  of  social 
security  would  have  appreciated.  I  had 
hoped  this  year  the  Congress  would  de- 
liver something  meaningful  to  them,  not 
merely  make  another  empty  gesture  at 
helping  them  in  their  plight.  I  regret  to 
say  I  was  extremely  disappointed  at  the 
ultimate  result. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
been  conducting  "Congressional  Work- 
shops" throughout  my  20th  District. 
These  meetings  are  attended  by  quite  a 
few  senior  citizens,  and  I  listened  to  them 
explain  their  needs  and  wants.  Many  of 
the  individual  cases  are  quite  tragic.  Our 
older  citizens  are  in  desperate  financial 
straits  and  to  many  of  them  the  social 
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security  program  is  their  only  hope  of 
survival.  They  do  not  want  welfare.  They 
do  not  want  charity.  They  do  not  want  to 
come  back  here  to  Washington  begging 
for  help. 

Based  on  what  I  learned  from  these 
people,  I  submitted  a  bill  a  few  weeks 
ago  which  I  believe  would  have  given 
them  the  help  they  need.  It  would  have 
established  a  cost  of  living  escalation 
clause  enabling  the  senior  citizen  to  keep 
abreast  of  rising  prices.  It  would  have 
lowered  the  age  requirements  for  full 
eligibility.  This  provision  would  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  "gray 
widows,"  women  who  have  lost  their  hus- 
bands and,  because  they  are  too  yoimg 
to  qualify,  are  denied  social  security  pay- 
ments. Today,  many  women  find  them- 
selves caught  in  this  predicament  and, 
although  physically  unable  to  work,  they 
must,  of  necessity,  perform  menial  jobs 
which  offer  hard  work  and  low  wages. 

Unfortunately,  my  biU,  as  well  as  those 
of  several  colleagues,  died  in  commit- 
tee. The  House  never  did  report  out  a 
social  security  bill.  Instead,  because  of 
the  legislative  footwork  performed  In  the 
other  body,  we  not  only  were  forced  into 
accepting  or  rejecting  a  watered  down 
version  of  what  was  a  good  Senate  bill, 
but  many  of  us  were  put  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  having  to  reverse 
our  vote  on  raising  the  national  debt 
ceiling. 

I  was  among  those  who  opposed  this 
Increase  when  it  was  brought  before  the 
House  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  against  it 
then,  although  it  eventually  passed,  and 
I  am  against  it  now.  However,  because 
the  Senate  exercised  its  right  to  attach 
nongermane  amendments  to  any  bill  and 
tacked  the  social  security  increase  to 
legislation  boosting  the  national  debt 
ceiling  to  $430  billion,  I,  along  with  many 
colleagues,  was  forced  to  change  my  vote, 
but  not  my  opinion,  on  this  bill. 

We  were  not  permitted  to  split  our 
vote.  We  could  not  vote  "yea"  on  social 
security  increases  and  "nay"  on  the  na- 
tional debt  proposal.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  I  had  to  vote  "yea" 
for  I  know  well  what  the  increased  social 
security  benefit,  small  as  it  may  be,  will 
mean  for  26  million  Americans.  I  want 
it  recorded,  however,  I  still  believe  the 
increase  in  the  national  debt  is  unwise 
and  further  evidence  of  a  financial  fiasco 
which  costs  the  American  taxpayer  more 
than  $20  bUlion  a  year. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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JOHN  D.  HEMENWAY— THE  OTEPKA 
ORDEAL  REVISITED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
missal of  John  D.  Hemenway  from  the 
State  Department  Poreigr-  Service,  where 
he  formerly  had  been  Chief  of  the  Berlin 
Section,  is  not  unprecedented  at  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Many  still  recall  the 
reverse  McCarthyi.sm  witch  hunt  which 
was  unleashed  on  Otto  Otepka  and  which 
to  this  date  has  never  been  corrected. 

Apparently  in  the  State  Department 
there  is  only  room  for  those  who  are  soft 
on  communism,  pinks,  punks,  and  fellow 
travelers.  Hemenway 's  disqualification 
will  probably  be  because  he  said  he  did 
not  like  communism — which  would  make 
him  suspect  in  the  State  Department. 

The  American  people  will  follow  with 
great  interest  the  results  of  the  closed 
hearings  which  commenced  several  weeks 
ago  in  room  1205  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Building — that  is  if  our  free  press 
can  consider  the  purging  of  another 
American  by  the  State  Department  crew 
as  being  newsworthy,  and  report  it. 

Thus  far  the  only  news  leak  has  been 
by  that  great  and  fearless  American 
journalist.  Mr.  Willard  Edwards,  in  his 
column,  "Capitol  Views,"  carried  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

I  insert  Mr.  Edwards'  column  of  March 
13,  1971,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  13,  1971] 
State  Departmemt  Drama  Unfold.s 
(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washington.  March  12--Quleay  and 
without  benefit  of  press  or  public,  a  hearing 
with  explosive  potentialities  was  op?ned  last 
week  In  Room  1205  of  the  State  Department 
Building. 

After  18  months  of  flghtinp  for  the  right  to 
be  heard,  John  D.  Hemenway,  former  chlet 
of  the  Berlin  section,  was  permitted  to  begin 
airing,  before  an  official  grievance  commit- 
tee, a  factual  outline  of  v.-hat  he  called  "dis- 
tortion, lying,  misrepresentation,  abuse  of 
personal  position,  irresponsibility  and  Inept- 
ness"  In  the  State  Department. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  com-* 
mlttee's  findings  are  awaited  with  trepida- 
tion In  some  circles  of  the  United  States  For- 
eign Service. 

Hemenway's  allegations  affect  a  number  of 
high-ranking  officials,  notably  Alfred  Puhan, 
the  present  ambassador  to  Hungary,  and 
Alexander  JohnpoU,  the  consul  general  at 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

Prospective  witnesses  Include  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  a  host  of  am- 
bassadors and  diplomats. 

The  remarkable  circumstances  of  Hemen- 
way's dismissal  from  the  Foreign  Service 
have  been  previously  detailed  in  this  space. 

After  a  highly  commended  career  In  which 
he  became  known  as  an  authority  on  Rus- 
sian and  German  affairs,  he  was  removed 
Jan.  17,  1969.  Just  three  days  before  the 
Nixon  administration  took  ofBce. 

He  was  victimized,  he  clailms,  and  Is  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  he  was  flred  because  he 
differed  with  his  superiors,  chiefly  Puhan 
and  Johnpoll,  for  taking  a  Arm  stand  on 
policy  Issuee  related  to  dealing  with  Com- 
munist nations. 

Hemenway  did  not  remain  long  unem- 
ployed. His  talents  were  so  obvious  that  the 
Defense  Department,   at   the   suggestion   of 
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the  White  House,  made  room  for  him  as  a 
special  assistant  to  the  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  for  international  security  affairs. 

This  might  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  man, 
but  Hemenway  was  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  there  remained  In  his  State  Department 
file  a  variety  of  false  and  malicious  accusa- 
tions placed  there  to  Justify  his  dismissal. 

He  began  demanding  his  rights,  under  For- 
eign Service  regulations,  to  erase  this  blot  on 
his  record.  For  a  year  and  a  half,  he  battered 
down  obstacle  after  obstacle  as  holdover  State 
Department  officials  opposed  a  hearing  which 
might  expose  a  tale  of  shameful  Intrigue. 

Their  dilatory  tactics  continued  during 
last  week's  hearing.  But  Hemenway  opened 
his  case  and  he  made  an  Impressive  showing. 

The  record  Is  clear — he  was  thrown  out  of 
the  Foreign  Service  because  he  called  the 
turn,  time  after  time,  on  the  twists  and  turns 
of  Communist  policy.  The  more  often  he  was 
proved  correct,  the  greater  the  resentment  of 
some  of  his  superiors. 

He  seeks  only,  he  told  the  committee,  an 
opportunity  to  refute,  with  documented 
evidence  and  sworn  testimony,  the  "untrue, 
misleading  and  slanderous"  statements 
placed  In  the  record  to  Justify  his  dismissal. 
He  asked  that  his  accusers  be  called  for  cross- 
examination. 

Those  accusers,  he  noted,  have  stayed  on 
under  the  Nixon  administration  and  have 
been  promoted. 

K  Hemenway  wins  his  plea,  his  personal 
reward  will  be  a  clean  record  and  a  formal 
apology.  But  he  suggested  that  the  commit- 
tee explore  the  broader  Implications  of  his 
treatment,  remarking  that  criminal  statutes 
may  have  been  broken. 

The  State  Department  still  hopes  to  cut 
off  the  hearing.  It  challenged  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  distinguished  committee  member 
and  secured  a  postponement  after  the  initial 
session. 

But  even  the  powerful  holdovers  still  run- 
ning the  department,  1*  is  generally  agreed, 
may  not  be  able  to  hush  up  this  one. 
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ONLY  THE  LAW-ABIDING  OBEY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Record  a  fine  editorial  appearing  on 
WJBK-TV  2.  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  Mr, 
Robert  C.  White,  editorial  director,  en- 
titled "Only  the  Law-Ablding  Obey": 
Only  the  Law-Abiding  Obey 

Alarmed  over  Detroit's  Incredible  homicide 
rate,  some  top  officials  propose  an  equally  In- 
credible remedy — namely,  that  handguns  be 
outlawed  for  everyone  but  policemen. 

Police  Commissioner  John  Nichols  esti- 
mates that  there  are  500,000  unregistered 
liandguns  In  Detroit.  And  such  Illegal 
weapons,  Nichols  says,  account  for  75  per- 
cent of  all  shootings  in  the  city.  We  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  believe  that  the  owners 
of  these  guns,  already  committing  a  felony 
by  falling  to  get  permits,  would  obey  another 
law  requiring  them  to  disarm. 

In  other  words,  if  handguns  were  to  be 
banned.  It's  clear  where  confiscation  would 
begin  and,  to  a  large  extent,  end.  Anns  would 
be  taken  first  and  foremost  from  those  own- 
ers known  to  authorities — citizens  who 
obeyed  existing  law  and  submitted  to  finger- 
printing and  investigation  to  qualify  for  i>er- 
mlts.  Thousands  of  others  carrying  unregis- 
tered guns  doubtless  would  continue  to  do  so. 

The  lack  of  enforcement  of  handgun  laws 
can't  be  blamed  on  the  Detroit  police.  Last 


year,  they  sought  warrants  against  some  27- 
hundred  persons  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  only  to  have  the  courts  free  ail  but 
about  400  with  Utile  more  than  a  slap  on 
the  wrist. 

In  TV  2s  view,  there's  nothing  to  be 
gained — except  for  hold-up  men  and  mur- 
derers— by  disarming  citizens  who  choose  to 
lawfully  possess  weapons.  The  crackdown 
should  be  on  those  who  have  amply  demon- 
strated their  contempt  for  the  law— any 
luw— by  falling  to  register  those  half-million 
handguns  in  Detroit. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  "OPEN  HOUSE 

USA" 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGI.-^IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission— ARBC — the  organization  estab- 
lished by  Cong!  ess  to  plan  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  Nation's  200th  anniversary 
in  1976,  has  developed  three  programs 
through  which  all  citize::s  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate.  They  are; 
Heritage  '76.  Open  Hou.se  USA.  and  Hori- 
zons '76.  The.-:,e  programs  will  orovide 
guidelines  for  the  Commis.sion  to  encour- 
ace.  dvlop,  and  coordinate  programs 
and  fvpnts  originating  at  the  local.  State 
and  National  level.  Th"y  w'U  p.  ovide  for 
a.,  intensivr  review  and  reafHrmation  of 
the  basic  principles  on  whi'^h  the  United 
States  was  founded,  how  these  principles 
afreet  and  influence  our  lives  today,  and 
whether  thev  should  be  enhanced  or 
changed  in  guiding  our  people  in  the 
future. 

One  of  the  program.';.  Open  House  USA. 
contains  a^  one  of  its  features  the  invita- 
tion of  citizens  from  abroad  to  viSit  our 
country  during  the  celebration  in  1976. 
It  will  be  the  coordinating  framework 
to  inspire  indi-vidual  and  private  groups 
to  a  great  outnourinr  of  hospitality  by 
encouraging  American  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations to  invite  their  counterparts 
from  abroad.  A  national  volimtary  efTort, 
citizen  to  citizen,  working  together  for  a 
common  peaceful  caose  coming  to  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  an  individual  and  the  other 
IJcrson's  point  of  view. 

Any  American  who  has  traveled 
abroad  knows  there  is  a  tremendous  in- 
terest In  America,  her  people,  what  they 
do,  and  what  they  think.  Modem  com- 
munication has  heightened  the  interest, 
and  convenient  methods  of  transporta- 
t'on  and  a  rLsing  prosperity  are  enabling 
foreign  tourists  to  Nisit  this  country. 

A  good  example  of  how  the  Open  House 
U.S.A.  program  could  work,  and  the  good 
will  created  when  people  of  different  cul- 
tures meet  on  a  person-to-person  basis, 
was  demonstrated  recently  in  Virginia. 
The  Information  was  contained  in  an 
article  in  the  March  13.  1971,  edition  of 
the  Virginlan-PUot,  a  leading  newspaper 
in  my  district,  and  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing papers  in  the  State.  It  may  generate 
ideas  among  Americans  how  they  can 
participate  in  one  program  of  Open 
House  U.S.A.  I  want  to  share  it  with  my 
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collea'Tues  and  insert  it  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

HoNOBAEY  Citizens— Wu.0  Vieginia  Corrals 
129  Italians 

BiCHMOND.^Because  they  were  charmed  by 
»  sheriff's  Stct.soii  hat  and  gunbelt,  impressed 
by  the  honesty  of  an  innkeeper  and  generally 
happy  with  their  stay  last  year,  129  Italians 
^11  be'^ome  honorary  citizens  of  Virginia 
next  week. 

Virginia  State  Sen.  and  Mrs.  James  C. 
Turk  of  Radford  will  leave  for  Genoa,  Italy, 
Sunday  on  a  goodwill  trip  sponsored  jointly 
by  Alitalia  Airlines  and  Italstder,  a  state- 
owned  steel  company. 

Turk  win  carry  with  him  the  129  citizen- 
ship certificates.  The  Italians  visited  Virginia 
last  year  on  a  package  tour  put  together  by 
Alitalia — the  first  such  tour  to  Virginia. 

Lynn  Shelton  of  the  Virginia  travel  office 
in  New  York  City  said  the  group,  of  which 
only  four  spoke  English,  wanted  to  see  what 
they  called  "provincial  grass-roots  America." 

They  toured  through  the  farmlands  and 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  stopped  one  night 
at  Charlottesville. 

One  of  the  group  left  $30  In  American  cur- 
rency In  his  hotel  room  when  he  checked  out, 
Iflss  Shelton  said.  The  hotel  maid  found  the 
money  and  turned  It  over  to  the  manager. 
The  manager  bought  $30  In  American  Express 
travelers  checks  and  sent  them  to  the  de- 
parted guest  in  care  of  the  airlines. 

Miss  Shelton  said  this  gesture  was  "worth 
a  million  dollars  In  good  wlU." 

The  "Wild  West"  fascinates  Europeans  and 
a  little  bit  of  the  flavor  enhanced  the  trip 
last  year. 

When  the  group  visited  Loudoun  County, 
the  sheriff  met  them  replete  with  his  high- 
crowned,  wlde-brlmmed  hat,  his  badge,  and 
his  pistol  strapped  to  his  waist. 

The  Italians  crowded  around  the  sheriff, 
had  him  pose  for  pictures  with  them,  tried  on 
hU  hat,  and  had  themselves  handcuffed, 
prison  style. 

This,  In  part,  whetted  the  airlines'  appetite, 
and  It  has  scheduled  two  more  such  tours 
to  Virginia  this  year. 

Gov.  Llnwood  Holton  was  Invited  to  Italy 
for  the  goodwill  trip  but  commitments  are 
keeping  him  home.  He  named  Sen,  and  Mrs. 
Turk  to  represent  him. 
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Whose  ambitions  are  not  confined  to  their 
own  selfish  desires. 

Who  give  thirty-six  Inches  to  the  yard  and 
thirty-two  quarts  to  the  bushel. 

Who  will  not  have  one  brand  of  honesty 
for  business  purposes  and  another  for  private 
life. 

Who  are  true  to  their  friends  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  in  adversity  as  well  as 
In  prosperity. 

Who  do  not  believe  that  shrewdness,  sharp- 
ness, cunning,  and  long-headedness  are  the 
best  qualities  for  winning  success. 

Who  are  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  stand 
for  the  truth  when  It  is  unpopular,  who  can 
say  "no"  with  emphasis,  although  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  says  "yes." 


WE  NEED  MEN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing essay  was  sent  to  me  by  a  con- 
stituent recently.  It  certainly  provides  a 
measuring  stick  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  for  all  men  who  seek  to  serve  and 
to  represent  others.  I  insert  It  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  so  that  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  can  benefit 
also  by  studying  the  qualifications  fo- 
cused upon  in  this  article: 
We   Need   Men 

Who  cannot  be  bought. 

Whose  word  is  their  bond. 

Who  put  character  above  wealth. 

Who  possess  opinions  and  a  will. 

Who  are  larger  than  their  vocations. 

Who  do  not  hesitate  to  take  chances. 

Who  will  make  no  compromise  with  wrong. 

Who  will  not  lose  their  Individuality  in  a 
crowd. 

Who  will  be  as  honest  In  small  things  as  In 
great  things. 

Who  will  not  say  they  do  It  "because  every- 
body else  does  It." 


EIA  "MEDAL  OF  HONOR"  GOES  TO 
MARK  SHEPHERD,  JR. 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  had  the  pleasure  on  the  evening  of 
March  10  to  be  a  guest  at  the  annual 
Government-industry  and  awards  din- 
ner of  the  EHectronlc  Industries  As.socia- 
tion  here  in  Washington.  I  heard  a  fine 
speech  by  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  A.  Volpe  describing  hew  some  of 
the  discoveries  of  our  space  program  are 
being  put  to  use  in  ground  transporta- 
tion safety. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  though 
by  remarks  made  by  Mark  Shepherd.  Jr., 
president  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc,  Dallas.  At  the 
dinner,  Mr.  Shepherd  was  awarded  the 
EIA  Medal  of  Honor,  the  industrj''s 
liighest  personal  award. 

His  acceptance  remarks  were  quite 
challenging  and  thought-provoking. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  interest  for 
all  of  us  concerned  with  the  future  of 
technology  and  I  submit  them  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Acceptance   Speech  for   Electronic  iNcrs- 

TRiES     Association     "Medal    or    Honor." 

BY  Mark  Shepherd,  Jr. 

Thank  you  for  the  honor  which  you  have 
paid  me  this  evening.  It's  always  gratifying  to 
be  singled  out  by  one's  associates,  but  when 
an  association  like  EIA  does  the  honoring,  the 
frratiflcatlon  is  even  greater.  As  a  member  of 
EIA  one  can't  help  but  feel  he  is  playing  a 
greater  and  greater  role  In  a  smaller  and 
smaller  world.  Also,  it's  a  source  of  pride  to  be 
a  member  of  the  professions  recresented  In 
EIA,  which,  through  their  collective  efforts, 
are  creating  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
a  mere  personally  rewarding  society  for  all 
people. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  serving  pre- 
viously as  your  president  and  chairman,  I  am 
now  doubly  honored  by  this  award,  which  I 
accept  with  humility  and  deep  appreciation. 

I  can't  resist  the  opportunity  to  spend  a 
few  mintttes — it  %vlll  be  a  few — to  take  a  look 
at  this  Industr,-  we  represent.  Year  after  year, 
here  In  the  United  States,  we've  grown 
rapidly — that  Is,  until  this  past  year  when, 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  we  ex- 
perienced a  decline.  Now,  this  blip  in  growth 
can't  help  but  be  a  sobering  experience  for 
many  of  us,  but  let's  put  it  in  the  right  per- 
spective as  we  look  ahead. 

I  am  excited  about  our  future.  As  you  well 
know,  our  industry  is  very  pervasive.  That  Is 
to  say,  the  technologies  we  employ  continu- 
ally become  basic  tools  of  other  Industries, 
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and  offer  new  product  and  market  opportuni- 
ties for  our  own  industry's  continued  expan- 
sion. There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  us  in 
this  decade  to  exceed  our  expectations  for 
the  industry's,  and  our  own  individual, 
growth  throughout  the  world. 

How  great  can  this  expectation  be?  Let  me 
build  1*  up  In  several  steps.  Based  on  nu- 
merous projections,  the  free-world  electronics 
market  promises  to  grow  from  Its  current 
level  of  $44  billion  to  some  »80  billion  by  1980 
by  continuing  to  serve,  and  develop,  the 
markets  It  Is  engaged  In  now. 

In  the  same  period  of  time,  there  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  realize  at  least  another  $20  bU- 
Uoa  gro»ah  by  extension  of  otir  technologies 
into  new  markets — In  many  cases  as  substi- 
tutes for  other  technologies— such  as  tele- 
commumcatlons,  manufacturing  automation 
and  Industrial  and  consumer  surveillance  and 
secority  systems. 

Further,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an 
additional  $10  bUllon  growth  through  con- 
tinuing technological  Innovation  In  elec- 
tronics—principally solid-state  developments 
to  provide  innovative  products  to  open  new 
markets.  Many  cf  these  markets  can  be  the 
high-volume  consumer-oriented  market* 
which  are  now  limited  to  providing  enter- 
tainment for  the  consumer.  The  first  of  these 
products  are  beginning  to  appear— such  as 
small  personalized  calculators  and  electric 
watches;  and  definition  Is  underway  for  a 
number  of  non-entertainment  automotive 
functions  such  as  skid  control  for  applying 
braking  power,  and  fuel  injection  computers. 
But  the  real  thrust  of  bringing  electronics 
Into  the  home  for  non-entertainment  func- 
tions largely  lies  ahead  and  offers  a'l  impor- 
tant stimulus  to  growth  for  our  Industry. 

Now  will  this  happen?  I  believe  that  we 
have  the  potfcutial  for  a  worldwide  Industry 
of  $110  bUllon  in  a  decade.  I  further  believe 
that  U.S.  electronics  will  realize  an  increas- 
ing share  of  this  huge  and  growing  Industry, 
but  only  If  we  face  up  to  a  numter  of  prob- 
lems and  deal  with  them  as  opportunities. 
I'll  point  up  Just  two:  (1)  The  requirement 
for  more  and  better  educated  professionals, 
and  (2)  The  necessity  for  operating  In  a  one 
world,  one  market  compe^atlve  en\-lronment. 
Concerning  the  first  problem:  As  recently 
as  April  of  last  year,  an  Increased  demand 
for  electrical  and  electronic  engineers  was 
still  being  projected  for  the  1971/1975  pe- 
riod. You  all  are  aware  of  the  dramatic  shift 
In  this  picture  with  the  general  hiring  and 
cjllepe  recruiting  cutbacks  of  today.  There 
is  now  an  appa.'-eiu  oversupply  in  many 
fields.  Just  two  weeks  ago.  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment curtailed  the  unrestricted  immigration 
of  engineers  and  most  scientists,  which  has 
been  a  iignlficant  factor  In  the  U.S.  being 
able  to  meet  Its  overall  technical  manpower 
commitments. 

The  fall-o'it  psychologrlcal  effect  of  this 
supply-demand  unbalance  Is  certain  to  be 
reflected  m  i  reduction  In  the  number  of 
calle^TP  entrances  in  engineering  fields.  There 
Is  still  another  fact.>r  working  against  us. 
There  are  manv  wh"  blame  technology  for 
the  proMems  of  the  world:  pollution,  over- 
population, the  quality  of  life — Incorrectly, 
I  believe  B\Jt  I  w.'^n't  take  the  time  tonight 
13  build  a  defensive  case.  This  anti-technol- 
ogy orientaticn.  if  we  let  '.t  flourish,  can 
f'li-lher  dlscaurage  many  potential  engineers 
and  scientists.  It's  very  possible  that  we  are 
In  the  beiTinn:ng  stages  of  an  over-correction 
which  vlll  nL»r  show  up  clearly  for  some 
time. 

I  think  the  projections  of  future  Increased 
demand  for  engineer^  and  scientists  made  a 
year  or  more  back  will  turn  oi'.t  to  be  cor- 
rect. I'm  concerned  that  an  over-correction 
caused  by  the  above  factors,  reflected  by  a 
reduction  in  college  entrances  in  the  engi- 
neering fields,  wil;  bring  about  a  severe 
shortage  by  the  mid  to  late  1970'8— Impact- 
ing the  electronics  industry  ability  to  sup- 
Dort  the  potential  growth  I  projected. 
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Moreover,  this  potential  supply  of  engi- 
neers and  scientists  must  be  gauged  against 
a  further  complication.  Dr.  Fred  Terman  re- 
ports that,  principally  because  of  changes  in 
selective  service,  there  has  been  an  alarming 
drop  in  tresh  Bachelor  of  Science  graduates 
entering  full-time  graduate  work. 

This,  coupled  with  reductions  in  funds  for 
academic  research,  will  perpetuate  a  lower 
order  of  Masters  level  study.  Considering  the 
growing  body  of  knowledge  in  modem  sci- 
ence and  engineering  and  the  complexity  of 
concepts  that  are  in  common  usage,  Dr.  Ter- 
man notes  if  this  condition  is  not  arrested, 
the  U.S.  "will  have  to  learn  how  to  compete 
with  Japanese  and  German  Industry  and 
with  U.S.S.R.  military  technology  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  an  undesirably  large  proportion 
of  our  engineers  and  scientists  are  under- 
txalned." 

Moving  to  the  second  problem,  the  world 
market  environment,  who  can  doubt  that 
competition  in  the  Industry  operates  In  a 
shrinking  global  village?  Recent  experience 
shows  that  electronic  markets  are  growing  at 
a  faster  pace  outside  the  U.S.  than  within 
our  country.  Our  Association  must  promote 
a  national  trade  policy  which  will  permit  us 
to  do  what  we  clearly  excel  in — as  an  indus- 
try and  as  a  nation:  developing  high  tech- 
nology products  and  marketing  such  exper- 
tise throughout  the  world. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  handle  these  two 
problem  areas — Inadequate  professionaliza- 
tlon  and  international  competition — will  de- 
pend heavily  upon  our  Association.  We  need 
an  analog  to  the  highly  successful  Future 
Farmers  movement — namely  a  "Future  Sci- 
entists and  Engineers  of  America."  We  must 
Inspire  questioning  youth  and  follow  through 
on  the  challenges  we  hold  up  to  them.  Fur- 
ther, we  must  learn  how  to  communicate  a 
global  philosophy  more  effectively  to  our 
many  publics,  especially  to  government  otD- 
clals  and  Indeed  to  members  of  our  own  In- 
dustry who  still  don't  believe  that  other 
countries  of  the  world  are  pulling  ahead  in 
the  race  for  technical  supremacy. 

I'm  confident  we  can  and  will  solve  these 
and  other  problems.  To  do  so,  we  will  have 
to  heed  the  advice  of  the  essayist  John  Rus- 
kln  when  he  said  "the  wise  man  escapes 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Immediate."  Let  us 
not  be  tyrannized  by  our  Immediate  prob- 
lems, but,  rather,  let  us  rise  to  an  elevation 
which  vrtll  permit  us  to  see  the  business 
horizons  of  the  world,  and  let  us  plan  delib- 
erately for  a  promising  future. 

Again,  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  honor 
of  this  award. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  social  security  benefits,  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1971.  I  would  have  preferred 
the  Senate  version  of  the  increase  tn 
benefits;  but,  we  were  told  that  yester- 
day's vote  was  stop-gap  action  and  in- 
dicative of  congressional  concern  and 
awareness. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
presently  considering  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  I  hope  will  be 
more  helpful  to  meet  the  financial  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens.  There  is  need  for 
at  least  an  additional  5-percent  increase 
in  basic  benefits.  The  cost  of  basic  neces- 
sities for  so  many  who  must  rely  on  so- 
cial security  has  increased  at  least  15 
percent  since  the  last  increase  m  benefit 
payments.  A  minimum  payment  of  $100 
per  month,  is  an  absolute  necessity — the 
validity  of  this  figure  has  been  estab- 
lished far  too  often  to  be  a  matter  of 
controversy.  We  must  raise  the  amount 
a  social  security  beneficiary  may  earn 
and  stUl  receive  his  full  benefits  for  that 
year.  A  realistic  figure  would  be  $2,400. 

Mr.  Speaker,  26  million  Americans  are 
awaiting  congressional  action  on  com- 
prehensive amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  We  have  been  assured  that 
they  will  be  forthcoming.  We  hope  that 
this  will  not  be  In  the  too  distant  future. 
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wasteful  of  public  funds,  we  urge  you  to  let 
your  State  Senator  in  Lansing  know  how  you 
feel.  Just  tell  him  to  vote  for  House  BUI  4803. 
Delivered  by:  Robert  J.  McBrlde,  Director 
of  News  &  Community  Affairs  on  Tuesday 
March  9,  1971  on  WJBK-TV2. 


WHITNEY    M.    YOUNQ 


ELIMINATE  BOUNTIES  ON  COYOTES 


THE  INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation and  supported  proposals  to  pro- 
vide a  15  percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits, with  subsequent  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  such  benefits  and  a  minimum 
primary  benefit  of  $100. 1  have  again  this 
year  introduced  a  bill,  KH.  4085,  to  ac- 
complish those  objectives. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  4690,  which  provides  for 
a  10  percent  across-the-board  increase 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  fine  editorial 
appearing  on  WJBK-TV  2,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  White,  editorial 
director,  entitled  "A  Chance  To  End 
Cruelty — and  Save  Cash."  The  editorial 
follows : 
A  Chance  To  End  Cruelty — and  Save  Cash 

Thanks  to  the  uiu"elentlng  efforts  of  con- 
servationists and  animal  lovers,  the  Michigan 
Senate  now  has  an  opportunity  to  wipe  out 
the  last  vestige  of  our  state's  cruel,  coetly  and 
Ineffective  bounty  system. 

Bounties  on  wolves,  foxes  and  bobcats  were 
wisely  done  away  vrtth  during  the  Sixties.  A 
bill  to  end  the  one  remaining  bounty — on 
coyotes — was  overwhelmingly  approved  last 
month  by  the  State  House  and  now  awaits 
action  by  the  Senate  Conservation  Commit- 

The  legislation— House  Bill  4803— has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Governor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  and  virtually  all 
of  the  state's  conservation  and  anti-cruelty 
groups.  It  would  put  Michigan  with  31  other 
states  which  have  eliminated  all  bounties  as 
urmecessary,  inhumane,  and  ecologically  un. 
sound. 

In  a  20  year  period  ending  with  1964, 
Michigan  paid  out  more  than  $1'2  million 
dollars  In  bounties  on  some  91,000  coyotes, 
many  of  them  left  to  die  in  traps  or  clubbed 
to  death  as  pups.  Total  bounties  paid  on 
coyotes  In  1970  alone  in  Michigan  are 
estimated  as  high  as  $70,000.  The  money, 
which  comes  from  fishing  and  hunting 
license  fees,  obviously  could  be  put  to  much 
better  use. 

If  you  agree  with  TV2  that  Michigan's 
bounty  on  coyotes  is  cruel,  outmoded  and 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  filled 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  over  the  tragic 
and  untimely  passing  of  Whitney  M. 
Young,  a  man  of  justice  and  a  great  na- 
tional resource.  I  extend  my  deepest  and 
heartfelt  condolences  to  his  family  and  I 
pray  that  the  knowledge  of  his  immeas- 
urable contributions  to  humanity  will  be 
a  source  of  comfort  to  them. 

I  wish  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Newark  Star 

Ledger: 

A  Tragic  Loss 

His  was  a  moderate  voice  that  rationally 
articulated  the  historical  injustices  that 
have  been  the  burden  of  the  black  people. 
He  spoke  with  calm  assurance  that  the 
regressive  social  tides  eventually  would  have 
to  be  reversed,  and  before  his  premature 
death  at  49,  there  was  heartening  evidence 
that  his  words  were  prophetic. 

Whitney  Moore  Young  Jr.  was  an  urbane 
national  leader  who  etched  out  an  Impres- 
sive record  of  accomplishment  In  a  decade 
of  great  social  change  with  which  he  was 
closely  Identified.  He  was  a  major  force  In 
the  National  Urban  League,  a  group  he 
headed  as  exectulve  director. 

Under  his  able  guidance,  the  Urban  League 
was  gradually  transformed  from  a  socially 
oriented  middle-class  base  into  an  activist 
organization  that  assumed  a  prominent  role 
In  trying  to  bring  a  sense  of  self-sufBclency 
for  black  poor  in  this  country.  A  principled, 
dedicated  advocate  he  sustained  an  abiding 
belief  that  the  American  system,  with  all  its 
deficiencies,  had  the  resiliency  to  accommo- 
date  massive  social  and   economic  changes. 

"We  can  agree  on  objectives  and  disagree 
on  techniques,"  Mr.  Young  once  said.  "The 
ditfeience  between  myself  and  the  others  is 
that  they  have  given  up  on  the  American 
system.  As  poor  as  the  system  Is.  until  they 
can  provide  me  wr.h  an  alternative,  I'm 
convinced  we  can  follow  no  other  without 
committing  suicide." 

Whitney  Young  was  rarely  a  familiar  fig- 
ure at  protest  demonstrations,  sit-ins  and 
other  confrontations  in  the  street.  But  he 
made  It  a  point  to  keep  up  with  the  idea* 
and  thinking  that  motivated  and  stimulated 
young  American  blacks.  He  may  have  had 
philosophical  differences  with  militants  In 
the  movement,  but  he  completely  concurred 
with  them  on  fundamental  objectives — so- 
cial Justice  and  economic  betterment. 

The  death  of  Whitney  Toung  tragically 
removes  a  compassionate  and  forceful  figure 
who  did  much  for  the  cause  of  Justice  and 
racial  equality  In  America.  But  even  his 
early  passing  does  not  obscure  the  high 
standards  he  set  for  himself  and  his  people. 
He  Insisted  on  being  measured  on  whether 
or  not.  in  his  lifetime,  he  helped  to  Improve 
the  economic,  political,  health  and  social 
future  of  the  black  people.  The  record 
would  indicate  that  he  measured  up  to  these 
demanding  goals  In  an  eminent  manner. 
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SOLVING  THE  URBAN  TRANSPOR- 
TATION PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  highly 
respected  magazine,  Traffic  Quarterly  of 
October  1970,  there  is  an  article  entitled 
"The  Rapid  Tramway:  A  Feasible  Solu- 
tion to  the  Urban  Transportation  Prob- 
lem." It  is  a  fine  article. 

The  author  is  Mr.  Stewart  F.  Taylor, 
who  is  a  transportation  expert  and  the 
project  manager — transportation  with 
the  renowned  consulting  firm  of  Day  & 
Zimmerman  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Taylor's 
article  draws  on  the  best  European  ex- 
periences as  offering  a  solution  to  the 
transportation  snarls  and  frustrations 
now  existing  in  our  great  metropolitan 
areas. 

I  commend  Mr.  Taylor's  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  herewith  place  it  in  the 
Record : 
The  Rapid  Tramway:   A  Feasible  SoLxmoN 

TO  THE  Urban  Transportation  Problem 
(By  Stewart  F.  Taylor) 

The  problem  of  urban  transportation  In 
America  has  endured  for  so  many  years  that 
It  Is  assuming  the  characteristics  of  an  un- 
fortunate but  Inseparable  component  of  our 
national  life.  If  it  stood  apart,  the  problem 
might  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary  cost  of  the 
country's  enviable  achievements.  Current 
events  Indicate,  however,  that  the  shortcom- 
ings of  transportation  hinder  the  remedy  of 
other  Ills  which  threaten  our  urbanized 
society. 

The  search  for  solutions  has  also  been  long. 
Governments  at  all  levels  have  expended  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  enlarging  and  Improving 
our  networks  of  public  streets  and  highways. 
Hundreds  of  millions  more  have  been  com- 
mitted to  Improving  or,  at  the  very  least, 
resuscitating  the  mass  transit  Industry,  and 
Its  transition  from  private  to  public  owner- 
ship has  moved  rapidly.  Legal  structures  have 
been  altered  to  Improve  the  financial  and  op- 
erating climate  for  public  transfjortatlon.  In 
the  areas  of  conceptualization  and  planning, 
activity  has  been  equally  vigorous.  Scores  of 
proposals  for  new  transportation  techniques 
snd  hardware — from  the  conventional  to  the 
visionary — have  received  serious  considera- 
tion. Nearly  every  large  city  In  the  United 
States  has  been  the  subject  of  a  plan  empha- 
sizing the  role  of  one  or  more  transportation 
modes. 

Pew  will  gainsay  the  tangible  accomplish- 
ments to  date.  Some  critics  complain  that 
fiscal  emphasis  on  highway  development  has 
only  intensified  the  problem,  but  other  au- 
thorities have  marshaled  statistics  demon- 
strating these  programs  as  appropriate  re- 
sponses to  the  massive  shift  in  demand  from 
public  to  private  transportation.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  In  spite  of  obvious  im- 
provements there  Is  almost  universal  dis- 
satisfaction with  today's  urban  transporta- 
tion. The  critical  issue  Is,  therefore,  what 
courses  of  future  action  can  produce  effective 
•olutlons. 

conventional  answers  discredited 
In  recent  years  a  vast  array  of  concepts 
have  been  offered  as  Instruments  for  achiev- 
ing plan  objectives.  Many  claim  technical 
and  economic  superiority  over  a  wide  range 
of  circumstances.  It  must  be  recognized,  how- 
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ever,  that  preeminence  In  these  areas  Is  often 
irrelevant  to  the  problems  of  today.  Not  long 
ago  technology  stood  as  the  challenge  as  well 
as  the  touchstone  for  commercial  develop- 
ment of  new  transportation  schemes.  On  the 
other  hand,  evidence  seems  to  Indicate  that 
sociological  factors  now  predominate — with 
economic  criteria  playing  an  important  but 
lesser  role.  The  most  formidable  victim  of 
the  new  environment  Is  the  urban  highway 
program.  For  decades  most  transjxjrtation 
experts  have  held  out  the  public  road  as  the 
panacea  for  our  Increasingly  dispersed  and 
automobile-oriented  urban  society.  Yet  in 
spite  of  an  abundance  of  Impressive  cost- 
benefit  statistics  vital  freeway  projects  have 
been  arrested  for  years  or  irrevocably  an- 
nulled In  such  Important  cities  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boeton.  This  has  been  achieved  by  local 
Interests  In  spite  of  full  recognition  that 
their  direct  funding  burden  would  be  in- 
significant. Oonstruction  programs  will  con- 
tinue In  the  years  ahead,  but  the  recent, 
widely  separated  defeats  are  not  isolated 
aberrations.  The  popularity  of  this  approach 
has  unquestionably  waned. 

Mase  transit  proponents  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  growing  disillusionment  with 
automobile-based  programs,  yet  their  efforts 
have  been  less  rewarding.  In  the  rail  transit 
field  only  one  totally  new  system  has  been 
completed  since  World  War  II,  and  In  the 
minus  column  laborious  proposals  have  been 
overturned  by  taxpayer  referendums  In 
Seattle,  San  Francisco.'  Los  Angeles,  and 
Atlanta.  The  primary  Issue  in  each  of  these 
defeats  was  obviously  economic:  the  individ- 
ual citizen  recognized  his  personal  cost  bur- 
den and  was  unwilling  to  carry  It;  but  the 
diversity  of  circumstances  suggests  that 
sociological  factors  also  Influenced  the  out- 
come. 

It  is  all  too  evident  that  the  nation  must 
simultaneously  cope  with  more  problems  at 
home  and  abroad  than  Its  resources  will  al- 
low. Taxes  have  been  Increased  but  at  the 
same  time  priorities  for  the  application  of 
public  revenues  have,  perforce,  been  estab- 
lished. It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these 
rapid  transit  proposals — of  such  elaborate- 
ness and  complexity  as  to  entail  billions  in 
capital  construction  cost — could  not  match 
such  claims  as  national  defense,  space,  crime, 
and  poverty.  Requiring  support  from  all,  they 
were  viewed  as  exorbitant  luxuries  for  the 
relatively  few  who  found  them  convenient. 

New  schemes  for  bus  transit  have  been  sim- 
ilarly frustrated.  In  spite  of  decades  of  ad- 
vocacy and  trivial  capital  requirements,  re- 
served busways  in  city  streets  have  never 
gained  wide  acceptance.  Optimum  economics 
are  beside  the  point  to  motorists  observing 
unencumbered  and  seemingly  underutilized 
thoroughfares  forbidden  to  them  while  they 
are  confined  to  plodding  In  overburdened 
lanes.  Practical  reality  also  points  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  policing  curbslde  street  space, 
which  is  essential  to  local  bus  operations. 
More  recently  there  has  been  a  surge  of  In- 
terest in  reserved  expressway  lanes.  This  con- 
cept has  merit  as  a  solution  to  the  Une-haul 
segment  of  bus  service.'  The  question  re- 
mains, however,  as  to  the  downtown  distri- 
bution function.  Even  if  allocated  street 
lanes  can  be  guaranteed  a  high  degree  of  Im- 
munity from  parallel  traffic.  Central  Business 
District  (CBD)  intersection  delays  are  less 
amenable  to  solution.  Grade  separation 
would  obviate  the  problem,  but  to  date  no 
bus  subway  scheme  has  been  carried  beyond 
the  stage  of  cost  estimation.  Paramount 
among  several  adverse  factors  Is  the  high 
capital  construction  requirement  for  a  mode 
of  limited  capacity:  5,000  to  8,000  passengers 
per  peak  hovu:  per  direction  In  contrast  with 
46,000  to  55,000  for  rapid  transit. 
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If  conventional  approaches  are  meeting 
with  disfavor,  what  of  the  more  advanced 
schemes  for  improving  urban  transporta- 
tion? The  record  of  success  is  equally  sp>are. 
For  more  than  a  decade  a  parade  of  concepts 
have  been  winning  professional  recognition. 
Some  have  enjoyed  substantial  federal  sup- 
port. However,  while  the  need  is  now,  none 
has  materialized  Into  commercially  accepta- 
ble operation.  Nor  does  the  near  future  hold 
promise  lor  greater  success.  A  forward  look 
becomes  conjecture,  but  the  impediments  to 
most  of  these  schemes — their  technical  prob- 
lems aside — appear  to  have  continuing  vali- 
dity. Most  new  concepts  can  be  divided  into 
two  categories:  the  guided  transit  capsule 
and  the  guided  personal  vehicle.  The  com- 
mon denominator  Is  the  fixed  pathway  to  per- 
mit automated  control  which.  In  turn,  pro- 
vides high  speed,  close  spacing  and  maxi- 
mum capacity  with  safety.  Total  segregation 
from  free-flowing  traffic  is  mandatory,  so  a 
choice  must  be  made  between  subterranean 
and  elevated  planes.  The  provision  of  orlgln- 
and-destinatioii  convenience  proximately 
equal  to  the  automobile  would  require  a 
large  and  complex  network  of  lines.  As  a 
consequence,  the  tunneling  necessary  In  a 
Central  Business  District  for  trunk  lines, 
feeders,  Junctions,  and  drop-off  points  se- 
verely tests  the  Imagination.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Is  difficult  to  envision  community 
acceptance  of  overhead  guldeways  lacing  a 
metropolitan  area  when  elevated  highways 
and  railways  have  become  anathema. 

Transit  capsules  offer  greater  frequency  of 
service  than  train  systems.  Against  this,  how- 
ever, must  be  measured  the  safety  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  no  on-board  attendant, 
less  capacity,  and  the  greater  problems  aris- 
ing from  malfunctions.  Their  outstanding 
characteristic — automated  control — Is  hardly 
revolutionary.  This  technology  wi'.l  soon  be 
demonstrated  In  commercial  service  on  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tem. The  guided  personal  vehicle  raises  its 
own  set  of  questions.  If  the  conveyance  Is 
designed  exclusively  for  "tracked"  operation, 
what  incentive  is  there  to  purchase  (or  rent) 
for  such  a  limited  scope  of  travel — particu- 
larly if  it  successfully  accomplishes  Its  objec- 
tive of  reducing  conventional  highway  con- 
gestion? On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  difficult  to 
envisage  a  completely  versatile  dual-mode  car 
offered  commercially  at  a  price  competitive 
with  a  new  or  used  automobile.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  current  social  goal  Is  to 
provide  conveyance  for  all  segments  of  the 
urban  population  Including  those  who  can- 
not afford  private  transpwrtatlon.  Moreover, 
Irresjjectlve  of  cost,  those  handicapped  mil- 
lions who  are  unable  to  drive  because  of  age 
or  Infirmity  can  never  benefit  from  advance- 
ments In  this  technology. 

the  rapid  tramway  concept 
Stress  upon  the  drawbacks  of  revolutionary 
concepts  Is  not  Intended  to  discredit  their 
eventual  utility.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
predict  the  technological  and  sociological 
environment  of  metropolitan  areas  toward 
the  end  of  this  century.  The  point  Is  that  a 
present  need  exists  for  faster,  safer,  more  re- 
liable and  harmonious  urban  transportation. 
It  has  already  been  noted,  however,  that  con- 
ventional concepts  face  serious  resistance. 
What,  then,  is  the  answer?  One  near-term 
technology  that  has  attracted  little  Interest 
In  this  country  but  has  seen  wide  adoption  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  the  rapid  tram- 
way,'' a  mass  transit  concept  which  can  be 
simply  described  as  an  Innovative  fusion  of 
conventional  technologies.* 

Salient  features  consist  of  lightweight, 
electrically  powered  vehicles  with  flanged 
wheels  operating  singly  or  in  trains  on  dual 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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rail  trackiige.  Separation  from  other  traffic 
Is  material  to  optimum  performance.  Thla 
is  accomplished  by  subways  In  central  urban 
areas  and  by  surface  segregation  on  high- 
way medians  or  along  separate  routes  In 
less  congested  peripheral  districts.  Charac- 
teristics of  the  concept  suggest  a  broad 
range  of  application :  1 )  lower  cost  and  less 
environmental  Intrusion  than  conventional 
rapid  transit;  2)  a  promlslg  Instrument  for 
Integrating  urban  mass  transportation;  and 
3 )  a  capability  for  upgrading  and  conversion 
to  the  highest  levels  of  automation  and 
passenger-carrying  capacity.  Each  will  be 
briefly  considered. 

Lower  Cost  aTid  Less  EnviTcmmental  In- 
trusion  than  Rapid  Transit.  A  basic  charac- 
teristic of  the  rapid  tramway  Is  overhead 
power  collection.  In  addition  to  Its  relatively 
low  capital  cost  and  greater  ease  of  main- 
tenance compared  with  third-rail  systems. 
It  opens  the  door  to  other  benefits.  As  was 
Stated  earlier,  separation  from  other  circu- 
lation systems  Is  important,  but  total  Isola- 
tion— required  of  the  dangerous  powered- 
rall  configuration— Is  unnecessary.  Outside  of 
the  CBD,  land  values  permit  conventional 
rapid  transit  to  be  located  in  the  open, 
but  the  third  rail  dictates  a  high  degree 
of  property  protection  as  well  as  separation 
of  unattended  grade  crossings.  The  latter 
U  accomplished  by  a  depressed  or  elevated 
right-of-way.  Both  approaches  present  prob- 
lems. Cuts  entail  special  drainage  systems, 
and  unless  substantial  retaining  walls  are 
employed  land-use  requirements  are  trebled 
for  a  typical  two-track  line.  Aerial  struc- 
ttires  are  more  costly,  while  they — as  well  as 
earthfllls — obtrude  conspicuously  Into  the 
communities    through    which    they    pass. 

Above  a  certain  Intensity  of  land  use,  open- 
cut  or  elevated  construction  for  rapid  transit 
Is  either  too  costly  or  aesthetically  unaccept- 
able, and  subway  operation  becomes  manda- 
tory. Tramways,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
Inoffensive  and  function  effectively  on  the 
surface  m  reserved  rights-of-way  or  boule- 
vards or  parkways  passing  through  urban 
sectors  of  similar  density  Hence,  while  both 
forms  must  operate  underground  through 
core  areas,  the  tramway  may  be  brought  to 
the  surface  sooner  In  a  radial  direction.  Thla 
can  reduce  overall  subway  requirements,  the 
construction  costs  of  which  are  at  least  five 
times  as  great  as  open  rights-of-way. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  median  strip 
operation  on  other  than  limited-access  high- 
ways Introduces  the  cross  movement  of  other 
traffic  at  grade,  leading  t<.>  slower  operation 
and  the  possibility  of  schedule  Interruption. 
Steps  can  be  taken  to  minimize  these  draw- 
backs: traln-controUed  traffic  signals,  the 
closing  of  minor  cross  streets,  prohibiting 
left-hand  turns,  and  employing  as  yet  un- 
tried designs  of  low  cost,  modular  construc- 
tion overpasses.  The  fact  Is.  however,  that 
this  type  of  operation  can  only  be  marginally 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tramway 
mode  Is  also  employed  in  other  ccnflgu'-ations 
with  superior  characteristics.  And  whiie  me- 
dian strip  running  is  le.=«  elective  than  pure 
rapid  transit.  It  is  a  vast  Improvement  to 
rush-hour  circulation  of  general  traffic  on 
most  urban  arteries.  More  Importantly,  as 
this  tj-pe  of  operation  Is  unavailable  to  con- 
ventional rapid  transit,  paying  the  price  of 
lower  speed  and  reliability  over  limited  sec- 
tions of  a  comprehensive  system  can  spell 
the  difference  between  realizing  a  broadly 
attractive  mode  or  no  effective  mass  transit 
at  all. 

A  more  desirable  method  of  surface  opera- 
tion can  be  achieved  at  lees  cost  by  exploit- 
ing Uttle-used  or  abiuidoned  railroad  rights- 
of-way.  Every  city  In  the  United  States  with 
a  population  In  excess  of  a  quarter  million 
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Is  the  focal  point  of  railroad  lines  radiating 
In  several  directions.  With  the  vast  corporate 
merger  movement  in  progress  and  the  shrink- 
age of  passenger  business  to  less  than  600 
scheduled  Intercity  trains  a  day  throughout 
the  nation,  the  utilization  of  all  portions  of 
surplus  rights-of-way  becomes  Increasingly 
plausible.'  High  voltage  power  transmission 
lines  also  frequently  require  property  tracts 
of  sufficient  width  to  be  suitable  for  sharing 
with  a  flxed-raU  transport  system. 

A  necessary  adjunct  to  any  safe  and  efficient 
urban  rail  operation  is  a  train  control  sys- 
tem. Again,  the  requirements  for  tramways 
are  less  burdensome  than  those  of  full-fledged 
rapid  transit.  Lower  maximum  speeds  (ca. 
50  mph  vs.  75  mph)  and  higher  braking  power 
made  possible  by  shorter  and  lighter-weight 
trains  reduce  the  structure  of  essential  sc^e- 
guards.  Sectional  division  of  lines  into  pro- 
tective "blocks"  demarcated  by  train-actu- 
ated wayside  signals  is  a  minimal  require- 
ment, but  automatic  train  control,  overriding 
train  stop  or  on-board  signal  indicators  are 
superfluous  under  normal  circumstances.  Ob- 
viously the  performance  and  capacity  of  any 
system  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  ex- 
tent that  these  latter  devices  are  employed, 
but  route  segregation  is  the  principal  factor 
permitting  multiple-unit  train  operation  and 
point-to-point  speeds  substantially  higher 
than  rush-hour  general  traffic.  Less  pro- 
nounced is  the  degree  of  Improvement  over 
the  tramway  provided  by  rapid  transit  with 
Its  more  complex  and  costly  safety  equip- 
ment. 

Aside  from  roadway  and  track  the  largest 
segment  of  capital  required  for  rapid  transit 
fixed  facilities  is  ordinarily  allocated  to  sta- 
tions. In  rapid  tramway  development  thla 
figure  can  be  materially  reduced.  Vertical 
dimensions  for  platforms  can  be  selected 
from  a  range  of  options.  Those  designed  to  l>e 
level  with  car  floors  obviate  steps  and  there- 
by reduce  station  dwell  time.  This  Is  im- 
portant at  high  loading  points,  but  In  out- 
lying areas  of  lighter  traffic  density  they  can 
be  lowered,  and  requirements  for  stairways, 
structural  members,  and  foundations  are 
correspwndingly  reduced.  Variations  In  height 
within  the  same  system  have  been  made 
feasible  by  a  car-mounted  device — utilized  by 
several  European  transit  systems — which 
enables  the  operator  to  adjust  the  number 
of  exposed  boarding  steps  from  station  to 
station.  Typically  close  operating  headways 
minimize  passenger  waiting,  and  the  need 
for  elaborate  shelters   Is   also  eliminated. 

Cost  characteristics  of  rapid  tramway 
vehicles  correspond  to  those  of  the  system's 
fixed  facilities.  They  offer  a  lower,  narrower 
configuration  and  carry  less  undercarriage 
gear  than  standard  rapid  transit  rolling  stock. 
This  results  In  less  weight  per  unit  of  linear 
dimension,  and  propulsion  requirements  are 
correspondingly  reduced.  Traffic-inducing 
performance  levels  can  thereby  be  achieved 
at  relatively  lower  first  cost  and  with  less 
power  consumption.  At  the  same  time,  stand- 
ard production  tramcars  display  acceleration 
and  braking  potentials  corresponding  to 
maximum  levels  of  rider  acceptability.  Their 
movement  is  also  as  free  cf  vertical  and 
lateral  vibration  as  the  most  advanced  high- 
capacity  vehicles. 

A  Provnung  Approach  to  Integrated  Mass 
TroTisportation.  An  imptrta.it  characteris- 
tic of  the  rapid  tramway  is  close  station 
spacing  within  the  CBD.  Subway  designs  for 
five  European  systems  call  for  an  average  of 
1,500  to  2,000  feet  between  stops.  This  Intense 
coverage  exists  only  in  sectors  of  highest 
population  density.  Station  Intervals  length- 
en as  distance  from  the  CBD  increases  until 
a  typical  suburban  surface  running  pattern 
will  call  for  spacing  of  2,300  to  3.300  feet. 
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In  no  Instance  is  the  central  area  of  any 
city — Irrespective  of  its  size — to  be  served 
by  a  single  line.  However,  the  universal 
modus  operandi  is  to  construct  and  open 
for  service  one  tunnel  (or  only  a  portion 
thereof)  at  such  a  time  as  moneys  are  period- 
ically appropriated.  This  provides'  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment,  an  incentive  to  sustain 
the  patronage  of  regular  riders  as  well  as  a 
tangible  demonstration  of  the  potential 
worth  of  a  well-planned  public  transporta- 
tion system.  Beyond  the  core  area  a  pre- 
viously descritied  advantage  obtains:  The 
lower  cost  of  right-of-way  construction  per- 
mits the  development  of  more  and/or  longer 
routes  for  each  dollar  of  available  capital, 
and  greater  geographical  coverage  la  effec- 
tuated than  is  possible  with  totally  segre- 
gated rapid  transit. 

The  concert  of  these  two  features  offers  an 
attractive  level  of  convenience  to  most  pop- 
ulation strata  of  a  metropolitan  area.  In  the 
CBD,  pedestrian  travel  from  a  tramway  8t<^ 
to  any  destination  can  be  a  practical  reality. 
In  peripheral  areas  walking  becomes  feasible 
for  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population, 
while  accessory  transportation  by  private  or 
public  means  can  be  quicker  and  more  con- 
venient. But  the  principal  virtue  lies  in  com- 
bining the  speed  and  reliability  of  rapid 
transit  with  the  convenience  of  the  bus  to 
achieve  a  genuinely  Integrated  public  trans- 
portation system  performing  the  three  es- 
sential functions  of  collection,  line  haul,  and 
distribution.  The  boon  of  this  concept  is  the 
reduction  In  passenger-transferring,  a  task 
ranging  from  inconvenient  to  onerous.  The 
only  auxiliary  requirement  is  a  thin  network 
of  feeder  bus  routes.  For  example,  upon  com- 
pletion of  projected  tramway  tunneling  in 
Cologne,  Germany  (population:  1,400,000), 
the  CBD  of  approximately  1.7  square  miles 
will  be  served  by  surface  transit  (buses) 
operating  on  only  one  street. 

A  Capability  for  Upgrading  to  the  Highest 
Levels  of  Automation  and  Passenger  Capac- 
ity. Events  In  Europe  make  clear  that  devel- 
opment of  the  rapid  tramway  does  not  re- 
quire an  irrevocable  commitment  to  this 
technology.  To  the  contrary,  it  can  be — 
and  is  frequently — a  preliminary  step  toward 
the  implementation  of  conventional  rapid 
transit.  Permanent  way  structures,  such  as 
track,  tunnels,  ar.d  stations  can  be  so  con- 
structed to  serve  ultimately  as  maximum 
capacity  facilities  merely  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  faster  and  more  capacious  rolling 
stock.  The  Inverted  "T"-shaped  design  of  the 
continuously  welded  running  raUs  for  the 
precedent-breaking  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  is  virtually  identical  with 
tnt.se  of  tramway  systems  operating  on  the 
Continent.  Other  devices,  such  as  central- 
ized, automated  train  monitoring  and  con- 
trol can  be  added  In  a  building  block  pattern. 
Requisite  segregation  of  the  right-of-way  can 
be  achieved  by  a  staged  procedure.  Surface 
routes  can  be  depressed,  elevated,  or  tunneled 
in  segments  where  the  needs  are  greatest, 
and  the  gradual  conversion  will  further  en- 
hance the  pre-existing  service.  Several  sys- 
tems ctirrently  In  construction  or  operation 
are  designated  "Pre-Metro,"  signifying  that 
the  initial  service  is  only  preliminary  to  a 
metropolitan  railway,  the  European  term  for 
fuU-scale  rapid  transit. 

THE    SmaOPKAN    XXFEBIENCE 

Table  I  Is  a  Ust  of  Etiropean  cities  where 
rapid  tramway  systems  are  either  planned, 
under  construction,  or  in  operation.  WhUe 
this  demonstrates  a  widespread  adoption  of 
the  technology.  It  Is  worthwhile  to  examine 
five  differing  situations  In  some  detail.  Pop- 
ulations of  the  cities  to  be  discussed  are 
Indicated  in  the  table. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  l.-EUROPEAN  RAPID  TRAMWAY  DEVELOPMENTS 


r087 


City 


Population 
served 


Current  status' 


Underground  lines ^ 


New  extensions  of 
surface  lines  2 


Future  role  of  metropolitan  railways 
(heavy  rapid  transit) 


Amsterdam 8^4,000 

Antwerp /JJ.JUU 

R,.|e                345,000 

Bielefeld IJ^.OOO 

Boclium I.IW.  ow 

Bonn 300,000 

R.emen           596.000 

Bv.'.:::: i.ow.ooo 

Charleroi ]61.  00° 

Cologne. 1,400  000 

Dortmund 774,000 

?;^r:':::::::::::::::::::  m'm 

Frankfurt 1,100,000 

G.nev. 299.000 

Ghent tfS'SS 

Gothenburg 422.000 

Tlie  Hague 685,000 

HanoveT ?«,  000 

Kosice 102.000 

Leipzig    .-- 850,000 

Ler'ngrad     3.300,000 

Lud«.gviat3n 173,000 

Mannheim 230.000 

Milan... 1.583.000 

Oslo 483.000 

Ro-ne 2,500,000 

Rotterdam 397,000 

Stuttgart 870,000 

Vienna 1,780,000 


Inooerition  Plans  not  finalized Plans  not  finalized Plans  not  fintlized.    . 

do ".I."!'!I^!1^..^-  Under  construction Long-range  possibility Conversion  to  Metro  is  only  long-range  goiU 

Planned „     _. 

do  do  Planned Rapid  tramway  only. 

dj do  Long-range  plans  uncertain. 

!!iy.do!r.lllliy/.iy.ir.I"l"-'lti'operatio'ii."''.'.".'^I"".'.y.'.''pianned Rapid  tramway  only. 

Planned 

In^o^rXn'"'""" P,Snn;d""''"''°"::::::::::-UndV,-consVruct.on:V.V~^^^^^^  planned    integration    with    Ruhr    Valley    high-speed 

Planned  network. 

do Under  construction do Rapid  tramway  only. 

Planned , 

do  do  Planned Long-range  conversion  plans 

do InVpera'tion  '  None Conversion  o'  urban   lines  but  preservation  ol  rapid 

Under  construction..!.' tramway  suburban  feeders. 

Planned -- „      ..  , 

Planned do None Rapid  tramway  only. 

In  operation In  operation  Planned Do 

Under  construction - 

do  '"''"do  '.\.".'!^'''.'."."'I.'.'"'pia'niied"!'."!."!!.'-.'.'"."!"'  Planned  integration  with  Ruhr  Valley  highspeed  net- 

" "  work. 

do do  do Do 

do.. In  operation   Oo. 

Under  construction 

do I n'opera■tlon^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^"'NoVeV.^V^'.'.".'.'-'.'.'.'.'.^'." .'.".'  Hybrid  Metro-Tramway  plus  rapid  tram»»ay. 

Under  construction 

Planned „    ...  , 

Planned do Rapid  tramway  only. 


do... do 

In  operation None. 


Do. 
Do. 


.do., 
.do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Under  construction 

Planned — 

do do 

Under  construction. None 

Planned • 

do None 

do        Planned „    ,^-      ,  .„  u  ,      j 

Planned  None        Both  systems  will  be  employed. 

In  operation.".'.' In  operation Rapid  tramway  only. 

Planned „ 

do    None Planned vo. 

do       Favored  but  no  specific  plans do Conversion  to  Metro. 

■    do  '     Inoperation Long-range  conversion  plans. 

"  do  '     Planned - Planned.... Both  systems  will  be  employed. 

"do  None  Under  construction Do. 

'^/.Ao^V^/J.../. Inoperation  .    do Rapid  tramway  only. 

Under  construction 

Planned ,  .        , 

do In  operation Long-range  conversion  plans. 

Underconstructnn.. 

Planned - 


I  This  refers  to  segme.ts  of  each  transit  system. 

'All  stages  are  indicated. 

Sources  Modern  TraT.*3y,  Ian  Ai:an.  Ltd..  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  England,  vols.  26  (1963) 
anc  29  32  (19^6-69),  Kevnaert.  P,,  A  Consideration  of  Underground  Urban  Transport  Systems: 
Metropoiitati  Raiiw,iv,  Underprourid  Tramwav  or  Motorbus  Tunnels?,  a  paper  presented  to  the 
37th  International  Congress  of  The  International  Union  of  Public  Transport.  Barcelona,  1957. 


Statistics  of  Urban  Public  Transport.  The  International  Union  of  Public  Transport,  Brussels, 
Belgium,  2d  edition,  1968.  Tchebotarev.  E.  V.,  Study  ol  New  Systems  of  Public  Transport,  Air 
Cushion  Vehicles,  Conveyor-Belts.  Monorails.  Ropeways,  etc  a  paper  presented  to  the  3«tft 
International  Congress  of^The  International  Union  of  Public  Transport,  London,  1959.  Van  Der 
Gragt  F    Europe's  Greatest  Tramway  Network,  Leiden,  Netherlands,  L  J.  Brill,  1968. 


Gothenburg,  Sweden.  This  industrial  and 
maritime  center  is  the  second  largest  city  in 
this  prosperous  Scandinavian  nation.  It  Is 
served  by  a  public  transportation  network 
of  65  route-miles  of  tramway  and  152  of 
bus.  The  rail  system,  65  percent  of  which 
lies  In  reserved  rights-of-way,  carries  70  per- 
cent of  the  annual  passenger  volume.  Only 
two  of  the  33  bus  lines  pass  through  the 
CBD;  the  function  of  the  latter  mode  Is  prin- 
cipally oriented  toward  tramway  feeder  serv- 
ice. The  predominance  of  rail  transportation 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  paucity  of  motor 
vehicles  or  to  a  captive  mass  transit  market. 
A  total  of  123,000  vehicles  are  registered  in 
the  city,  and  the  ratio  of  4.0  persons  per 
passenger  car  compares  with  a  3.5  average 
for  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  tramway  network  has  been  gradually 
expanded  since  World  War  II,  and  plans  call 
for  an  additional  eight  percent  Increase  in 
mileage  over  the  next  five  years.  The  delivery 
this  year  of  60  new  units  will  expand  the 
rail  car  fleet  by  16  percent.  A  notable  land- 
mark was  the  opening  late  last  year  of  a  5.1- 
mile  line  constructed  on  the  roadbed  of  an 
abandoned  railroad.  Trains  have  a  start-to- 
Btop  schedule  of  exactly  ten  minutes  for  the 
entire  route,  including  discharge  and  pickup 
at  an  intermediate  station.  This  service  will 
be  performed  by  regeared  conventional 
vehicles  in  trains  of  up  to  four  cars  with  a 
total  seating  and  standing  capacity  of  496 
passengers.  They  will  be  operated  by  a  single 
employee. 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands.  Intensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  CBD  during  World  War  II  en- 
abled planners  to  execute  a  thorough  re- 


structuring of  Its  traffic  arteries.  The  prin- 
cipal boulevards  are  sufficiently  wide  to  ac- 
commodate six  lanes  of  automobile  and  com- 
mercial traffic,  motor/bicycle  lanes,  wide 
sidewalks,  two  or  three  tramway  tracks,  com- 
modious loading  platforms  as  well  as  exten- 
sive landscaping  between  transit  stops.  This 
has  resulted  In  the  placement  of  49  percent 
of  the  tramway  system — totaling  62  line- 
miles — In  reserved  rights-of-way. 

In  early  1968.  service  was  Inaugurated  on 
an  Impressive,  hiph-capaclty  (35.000  passen- 
gers hour/direction  1  double-track  rapid 
transit  line.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
3.6-mlle  route  lies  underground  and  the 
balance  on  a  reinforced  concrete  aerial  struc- 
ture. The  total  cost,  excluding  rolling  stock: 
$61.5  million.  Since  then  two  new  rapid 
tramway  lines  have  opened.  One  acts  largely 
as  a  suburban  feeder  to  the  rapid  transit. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  six-mile  lateral  line  is 
new  and  situated  on  separated  right-of-way. 
Rail  underpasses  avoid  several  active  inter- 
sections. A  half-mile  branch  is  under  con- 
struction, and  the  remaining  20  percent  will 
be  relocated  away  from  general  traffic.  The 
other  line  is  a  radial  extension  of  a  route 
originating  In  the  CBD,  entirely  separated 
from  other  traffic.  This  was  accomplished 
most  noticeably  by  a  3,000-foot  viaduct 
spanning  a  canal  and  other  Intercity  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  line  totals  five  miles 
of  single  track  and  cost  $4,760,000,  Passenger 
traffic  has  increased  12  percent  over  that 
of  the  bus  line  which  was  replaced.  These 
two  capital  projects  are  an  Indication  that 
rapid  tramway  technology  Is  not  confined  to 


the    role    of    substituting    for    pre-existing 
street  railway  operations. 

Brussels,  Belgium.  Over  950  streetcars  and 
half  as  many  buses  provide  frequent  but  slow 
transit  service  In  this  capital  city.  Since  its 
origins  as  a  center  of  commercial  activity 
can  be  traced  back  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
most  downtown  streets  are  narrow  and  ill- 
suited  for  a  full  range  of  transportation 
modes.  As  the  initial  step  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  improving  public  transportation 
which  will  extend  over  two  decades,  the  first 
section  of  a  contemplated  36-mile  metro- 
politan railway  system  was  opened  in  De- 
cember, 1968.  The  "cornerBtone"  is  a  subway 
2.2  miles  In  length  which  serves  in  a  pre- 
metro  phase  as  a  funnel  for  several  surface 
line'  radiating  at  both  ends.  Fifty  of  the 
newest  btreetcars  have  been  equipped  with 
high-speed,  overhead  current  collectors  and 
automatic  train  stop  devices  to  override 
driver  failure.  Another  flfty-flve  173-passen- 
ger  vehicles  are  on  order.  A  second  tunnel 
approximately  two  miles  long  is  schedtiled 
to  begin  analogous  service  toward  the  end 
of  this  year. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  full-scale 
rapid  transit  rolling  stock  was  to  have  been 
ordered  late  last  year,  but  available  fimds 
under  a  national  program  affecting  the  five 
largest  Belgian  cities  were  redirected  to  Ini- 
tiate the  construction  of  a  tram  subway 
system  In  Antwerp.  Tramcars  will,  therefore, 
serve  the  Brussels  subway  system  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.  When  these  vehlclea 
are  eventually  phased  out,  they  will  be  as- 
signed to  a  planned  network  of  42  miles  of 
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rapid  tramway — Including  a  mile  of  subway — 
largely  In  peripheral  areas. 

Cologne,  Germany.  Encompassing  210 
square  miles,  this  metropolitan  center  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  development  of  a 
prime  example  of  the  rapid  tramway  con- 
cept. Subway  construction  was  Initiated  In 
1963,  and  the  first  section  of  4,600  feet  was 
opened  In  the  spring  of  1968.  A  second  sec- 
tion of  5,300  feet,  intersecting  the  first,  began 
revenue  service  In  October,  1969.  The  third, 
extending  operations  another  4,000  feet,  will 
be  brought  "on  stream"  late  this  year,  and 
It  is  anticipated  that  by  1974  approximately 
six  miles  of  tramline  will  be  located  In  tun- 
nels or  on  aerial  structures.  Arithmetic  pro- 
jections are  simplified  by  a  straightforward 
capital  program:  By  a  ratio  of  50%-30<^- 
207tj,  respectively,  the  federal,  land  (state), 
and  municipal  governments  will  contribute 
$16,000,000  annually  for  the  construction  of 
approximately  1.3  miles  of  double-track  sub- 
way. Ultimately,  15  percent  of  the  total  sys- 
tem will  He  underground.  The  present  186- 
mlle  network  of  surface  routes,  two-thirds 
of  which  He  In  reserved  zones,  Is  In  the  grad- 
ual process  of  extension  and  upgrading  by 
relocation  In  underpasses  or  on  viaducts. 

Five  tramlines  operate  In  the  present  sub- 
way sections.  At  the  temporary  underground 
terminal  for  all  routes,  the  operator  of  each 
vehicle  manipulates  a  wayside  control  before 
starting  on  his  run.  This  device  not  only 
operates  al!  tra;k  switches  and  signals  to 
guide  a.id  protect  the  vehicle  along  its  as- 
signed route,  but  It  also  actuates  highly 
visible  signs  over  all  subway  platforms  to  dis- 
play the  route  number  and  destination  of 
the  approaching  car."  When  the  temporary 
terminal  is  nullified  by  the  opening  of  the 
next  tunnel  section,  this  functlo-.i  will  be 
taken  over  by  a  central  dispatcher  who  can 
presently  monitor  the  exact  location  and  di- 
rection of  every  train.  As  is  the  case  with 
manv  European  systems,  all  tramcars  are 
equipped  witli  on-board  automatic  fare  col- 
lection devices,  public  address  systems,  and 
two-way  radios. 

Bomi.  Germany.  The  status  of  public  trans- 
portation in  this  seat  of  federal  government 
Is  particularly  relevant  to  a  large  stratum  of 
urban  areas  in  the  United  States.  On  August 
1,  1969.  by  political  annexation  of  surround- 
ing communities  the  city  expanded  its  ponu- 
latlon  fr.^m  144.000  to  approximatelv  300.000. 
It  Is  nDW  comparable  to  Omaha.  Nebraska, 
which  is  forty-second  In  this  country  In  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  a 
handful  of  motor  and  trolley  bus  routes  the 
area  Is  served  by  a  tramway  system  consist- 
ing of  31  miles  of  urban  and  suburban  line 
and  a  fleet  of  72  cars. 

The  significant  fact  Is  that  In  spite  of  Its 
still  modest  size  the  city  will  opyen  a  thrie- 
mlle  subway  this  year  which  will  remove 
most  rail  ojjeratlons  from  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  CBD  A  second  tunnel  branching  from 
the  first  will  complete  the  transition.  The 
Initial  undertaking  links  the  older  city  with 
the  government  quarter  to  the  south.  As  the 
reunification  of  Germany  has  become  more 
distant,  an  extensive  ofBce-buUdlng  program 
and  restructuring  of  the  traffic  system  have 
been  carried  out  In  the  new  administrative 
district.  The  principal  north-south  artery  has 
been  upgraded  in  speed  and  capacity,  and  a 
reserved  median  strip  provided  for  the  tram- 
line. Pedestrian  access  to  several  stations  can 
only  be  gained  by  underground  passageways 
which  also  serve  as  avenue  crosswalks. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  capital 
projecta  have  not  been  confined  to  Improving 
existing  rail  operations.  Nearly  a  mile  of  new 
line  was  opened  in  1066;  more  than  two 
miles  are  planned  In  connection  with  a  new 
Rhine  River  bridge;  and  discussion  has  dealt 
with  replacing  a  suburban  bus  route  with 
rail  service.  Together,  the  various  programs 
and   imdertakings  Initiated  by  Bonn  dem- 
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onstrate  that  rapid  tramway  technology  has 
practical  application  for  urban  areas  other 
than  the  largest  metropolitan  centers. 

POTENTIAL   APPUCATION   IN    AMERICA 

Undoubtedly  the  European  milieu  in  which 
the  rapid  tramway  has  developed  differs  on 
many  counts  from  that  of  the  United  States. 
Among  other  conditions,  urban  population 
densities  are  higher  and  private  car  owner- 
ship lower.  These  factors  do  not,  however, 
negate  the  soundness  of  the  rapid  tramway 
concept  and,  in  fact,  encourage  a  thorough, 
practical  appraisal  of  Its  applicability. 
Higher  motor  vehicle  populations  make 
grade-separated  transit  systems  all  the  more 
compelling,  while  the  Increasing  dispersion 
of  our  metropolitan  areas  mlUtates  against 
high-capacity,  high-cost  rapid  transit. 

What  kinds  of  urban  traffic  corridors  are 
suitable  for  rapid  tramway  application  in  the 
United  States?  While  it  lies  across  our  bor- 
der, Toronto,  Canada,  offers  a  valid  example 
for  larger  population  centers.  The  Toronto 
Transportation  Commission,  an  unques- 
tioned leader  in  accomplishing  Improve- 
ments In  all  modes  of  public  transporta- 
tion— Including  conventional  rapid  tran- 
sit— plans  to  construct  an  eight-mile  rapid 
tramway  as  a  northeastward  extension  of 
the  recently  opened  Bloor-Danforth  subway. 
The  line  will  run  through  medium-density 
residential  areas  and  terminate  at  a  future 
housing  development  for  40,000  residents. 
Commission  planners  observe  that  the  tram- 
way bridges  a  service  gap  between  low-capac- 
ity buses  and  subways  which  do  not  become 
economical  until  patronage  reaches  20,000 
per  hour.  It  is  exfiected  that  the  line  will  at- 
tract peak  loads  of  10.000  to  15.000  passen- 
gers per  hour.  If  successful  the  line  will  be 
extended  In  a  35-mlle  circumferential  loop 
around  the  northern  and  western  portions  of 
the  metropolitan  area. 

For  smaller  cities  the  Regional  Transporta- 
tion Plan  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Is  pertinent.  It 
proposes  a  nine-mile  "rapid  transit"  line  in  a 
corridor  Unking  the  two  fastest  growing  sub- 
urban quadrants  (northwest  and  southeast) 
with  the  CBD.  While  a  conventional,  high- 
platform  subway  or  elevated  facility  Is  de- 
scribed as  undesirable  for  the  foreseeable 
future  because  of  Its  high  capital  cost,  the 
study  looks  with  favor  on  a  lightweight, 
semlgrade  separated  system  to  serve  as  the 
"backbone"  of  public  transportation  for  this 
metropolitan  area  of  approximately  750,000 
population. 

CONCLUSION 

The  need  for  more  efficient  and  attractive 
urban  transportation  In  America  has  never 
been  greater,  yet  current  trends  suggest  that 
the  possibility  of  widespread  Improvement  Is 
remote.  Sociological  forces  are  lmi>edlng 
massive  highway  programs  as  well  as  the 
broad  development  of  costly  rail  rapid  tran- 
sit systems.  On  the  other  hand.  In  spite  of 
strenuous  research  effort  the  practical  suc- 
cess of  more  technically  advanced  concepts 
remains  elusive.  Without  doubt  this  nation 
Is  capable  of  establishing  new  transportation 
media  which  will  markedly  improve  urban 
life,  but  the  necessity  to  arrest  a  rapid  and 
already  profound  deterioration  is  immediate. 

Recent  developments  beyond  our  national 
boundaries  suggest  that  the  situation  is  not 
hopeless.  Numerous  European  cities  of  vary- 
ing size  are  meeting  problems  analogous  to 
those  In  the  United  States  with  an  evolu- 
tionary technology  known  as  the  rapid 
tramway.  This  concept  displays  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  which  are  essential  to  an 
antidote  for  our  urban  transportation  mal- 
aise: 

1.  An  independent  physical  plant  of  mini- 
mal unit  cost  and  a  capability  for  staged 
development  which  establish  the  plausibility 
of  community  acceptance. 

2.  Segregated  rights-of-way  In  areas  of  po- 
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tentlal  traffic  conflict  and  congestion  to  en- 
sure  speed,   safety,   and    reliability. 

3.  Vehicles  which  are  totally  pollution-free 
today. 

4.  Versatility  In  operation  and  physical 
plant  configuration  making  poesible  Its  ex- 
ploitation as  a  fully  integrated  system  for 
performing  the  roles  of  collection,  line  haul, 
and  distribution. 

5.  Engineering  and  design  which  are  not 
locked  into  a  given  technolc^y. 

Together  these  factors  offer  a  promise  of 
early  improvement  and  a  footing  for  more 
distant    technological    achievement. 

FOOTNOTES 

'This  was  a  rejection  by  city  voters  on 
November  8,  1966  of  a  $96.5  million  bond 
program  Initiating  a  $495  million  comprehen- 
sive modernization  (including  new  subways) 
of  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  and 
was  unrelated  to  previous  three-county  ap- 
proval of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District. 

» While  only  a  modicum  of  freeway  mile- 
age has  been  opened  for  practical  tests  of 
this  approach,  it  has  already  been  subject  to 
compromise.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  recently  contracted  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  sharing  freeway  bus  lanes 
with  car-pool  private  vehicles,  i.e.,  those 
carrying  one  or  more  pa.sseiigers. 

'  The  concept  and  Its  close  variations  have 
been  Identified  by  a  number  of  terms.  Among 
the  more  common  are  "Limited  (or)  Express 
Tramway,"  "Light  Rapid  Transit,"  "Subway- 
Surface  System,"  "Semi  Metro"  and  "Inter- 
mediate Capacity  Rapid  Transit." 

'  For  a  detailed  description  of  an  ante- 
cedent approach  see  Henry  D.  Qulnby,  "A 
New  Concept  In  Transit,"  Traffic  Quarterly, 
April  1962. 

"  In  July  1959.  the  former  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  of  Boston  Inaugurated 
rapid  tramway  service  on  9.4  miles  of  dis- 
continued dlesel  railroad  line  which  was  con- 
verted to  electrified,  signal-protected  oper- 
ation for  a  turnkey  cost  of  $6,994,000. 

•"  Radio  transmitters  carried  on  the  rapid 
tramcars  of  Frankfurt,  Germany,  are  preset 
at  the  start  of  a  run  to  the  as.slgned  route 
number  and  automatically  operate.  In  suc- 
cession, the  same  wayside  equipment  by 
remote  control. 


MOON  LANDINGS— GO  ON  OR 

CEASE? 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  an  editorial,  entitled 
"Moon  Landings — Go  on  or  Cease?", 
which  appeared  in  the  Alameda  Times- 
Star,  under  date  of  March  6. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  want  to  congrat- 
ulate Don  Oakley  on  his  splendid  analysis 
of  the  space  effort. 

The  article  follows: 
Moon  Landings — Go  on  or  Cease? 
(By   Don   Oakley) 

One  measure  of  the  decline  of  popular 
Interest  In  space  Is  said  to  be  the  fact  that 
only  about  45  million  Americans  watched 
the  televised  moon  walks  of  Apollo  14  astro- 
nauts Alan  Shepard  and  Ed  Mitchell. 

By  contrast,  upwards  of  100  million,  were 
glued  to  their  sets  during  the  landing  of 
Apollo  11  In  1969. 

Considering  the  early  morning  hours  of  the 
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Apollo  14  broadcasts,  45  million  would  seem 
to  be  a  rather  Impressive  audience. 

Nevertheless,  if  man-ln-the-street  reaction 
to  the  third  moon  landing  could  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words,  they  would  have  to  be 
"a  poUte  yawn"— polite,  out  of  respect  for 
courage,  skUl  and  effort  that  made  the  feat 
Dosslble,  but  still  a  yawn  because  even  with 
the  best  wlU  in  the  world,  it  was  impossible 
to  conjure  up  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
surrounded  the  first  landing. 

Xhls  Is  sad,  but  It  Is  a  fact  of  human 
nature.  But  it  Is  even  sadder  that  those  who 
have  opposed  the  moon  program  from  the 
beginning,  or  who  have  lately  come  to  ques- 
tion Its  value,  will  now  become  more  and 
mare  strident  In  their  criticism  of  the 
remaliUng  ApoUo  missions. 

Apollo  14  cost  something  like  $400  million. 
Never  mind  the  fact  that,  compared  with  the 
$30  billion  spent  over  the  past  decade  to 
make  the  Apollo  flights  possible,  this  Is  al- 
most cheap.  Never  mind  that  failure  to 
capitalize  on  this  vast  Investment  by  con- 
tinuing the  scientific  exploration  of  space 
would  be  wasteful  In  the  extreme  over  the 
long  run. 

Half  a  billion  dollars  Is  a  lot  of  money. 
Think  what  It  could  do  If  spent  on  re- 
habilitating our  slums  or  cleaning  our  rivers 
Of  in  the  fight  against  cancer,  say  the  critics. 

Yet  Imagine  what  would  have  happened  If 
the  United  States  had  elected  not  to  race 
Russia  to  the  moon. 

Suppose  we  had  chosen  Instead  to  land 
robot  explorers,  as  the  Russians  have  done. 
Even  this  curtailed  program  would  have  cost 
many  billions  and  the  critics  would  still  be 
oomplalnlng. 

Suppose  we  had  opted  out  of  the  moon 
race  entirely  and  the  Russians  had  been  the 
first  to  land  au  instrument  ptLCk&ge,  or  a 
man,  as  they  will  land  sooner  or  later. 

The  world  would  be  scornful  of  America 
and  the  same  critics  would  decry  the  Apollo 
program  would  be  moaning  that  America  had 
failed  herself,  had  lost  her  sense  of  mission, 
that  a  free  society  had  proven  Itself  incapable 
of  competing  with  a  totalitarian  one. 

And  they  would  be  quite  right. 

The  price  of  not  going  to  the  moon  would 
have  been  immeasurably  greater  than  Its 
actual  monetary  cost — 99  per  cent  of  which 
was  spent  right  here  on  earth. 

We  have  to  put  that  In  the  balance  before 
we  can  talk  about  the  "waste"  of  space 
exploration. 


H.R.  6413,  TO  PROHTBIT  THE  IMPOR- 
TATION OP  FISH  FROM  A  COUN- 
TRY THAT  ILLEGALLY  SEIZES 
OUR  FISHING  VESSELS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  American  fishing  vessels  are 
being  harassed  and  unlawfully  seized 
and  detained  while  conducting  fishing 
operations  on  the  high  seas.  In  fact,  since 
1954,  over  half  of  the  entire  UJ3.  tuna 
fleet  has  either  been  chased,  seized,  har- 
assed, or  shot  at. 

Most  recently,  we  have  seen  the  seiz- 
ure of  25  fishing  vessels  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador.  These  vessels  were  re- 
leased after  the  payment  of  fines  and 
after  the  purchase  of  fishing  licenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  international  law  author- 
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izes  a  12-mile  limit  of  jiu-isdiction  over 
territorial  waters.  The  United  States  and 
the  great  majority  of  nations  recognize 
the  12-nule  limit  of  jiu-isdiction.  How- 
ever, three  Latin  American  countries — 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador — have  unilat- 
erally extended  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  high  seas  to  200  miles.  As  a  result, 
Ecuador  has  used  this  authority  to  seize 
our  vessels  which  have  been  fistiing  on 
the  high  seas — many  miles  outside  the 
internationally-recognized  12-mile  limit. 
In  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  U.S. 
fishermen  to  fish  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  foreign  governments  on  the  high 
seas,  the  Fisherman's  Protective  Act  of 
1954  was  enacted.  Under  a  1968  amend- 
ment to  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  file  a  claim  with  the  offending  coun- 
try for  reimbursement  of  the  fines  levied 
against  our  fishermen.  If  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  pay,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  withhold  an  amount 
equal  to  such  impaid  claim  from  any  for- 
eign assistance  programed  lor  the  of- 
fending country.  To  date,  no  Secretary 
of  State  has  requested  payment  from  an 
offending  country.  Thus,  we  continue  to 
pump  millions  of  dollars  into  these  coun- 
tries which  seize  our  vessels.  For  fiscal 
year  1970,  Ecuador  received  $23  million 
in  foreign  aid. 

In  addition  to  this  authority,  when  a 
nation  unlawfully  seizes  our  vessels,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  withhold  defense 
articles  which  the  United  States  sells  to 
our  allies. 

On  January  18,  I  sent  Secretary  Rog- 
ers a  telegram  urging  him  to  use  his  au- 
thority to  protect  our  fishing  vessels  on 
the  high  seas.  I  was  pleased  that  he  took 
action  to  suspend  all  new  military  aid 
sales  to  Ecuador,  but,  obviously,  this  sus- 
pension has  taken  no  effect  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ecuador  since  they  seized 
two  more  of  our  vessels  recently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  policy  of  loan- 
ing warsliips  to  our  allies.  At  least  two 
vessels  on  loan  from  the  United  States — 
the  Guayaquil  and  the  25th  of  July — 
were  used  by  Ecuador  in  making  recent 
seizures. 

Currently,  we  do  not  have  a  policy  for 
recalling  smaller  warships — even  when 
they  are  misused  in  this  fastdon.  For  tins 
reason,  I  join'^d  with  Chairman  Garmatz 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  require  the  re- 
turn of  certain  vessels  if  they  abuse  our 
ships  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  importing  fish  and 
fish  products  from  these  countries  which 
persist  in  harassing  and  seizing  our  ves- 
sels. In  1969,  Chile  exported  $2.5  million 
worth  of  fish  and  fish  products  to  the 
United  States;  Peru  exported  $61.8  mil- 
lion of  fish  and  fish  products  to  the 
United  States  in  1968;  and  Ecuador  ex- 
ported $12.8  million  worth  of  fish  and 
fish  products  to  this  country  in  1969.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  fish  seized  from  our  ships  was  later 
exported  to  tliis  country. 

Obviously,  our  current  policy  has  not 
deterred  Ecuador  from  Illegally  seizing 
U.S.  fishing  vessels.  Thus,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  designed  to  assist 
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and  provide  another  approach  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act.  These  provisions  amend  the  act  by 
providing  additional,  optional  measures 
the  United  States  can  take  against  a  for- 
eign country  seizing  fishing  vessels.  Very 
simply,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  feels 
that  the  offending  country  is  not  going 
to  pay  our  claims  or  is  imwilling  to  real- 
istically discuss  the  situation,  then  he 
can  request  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  issue  prohibitions  against  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  fish  products  from  the  offending 
country. 

I  believe  such  an  amendment  can  make 
a  real  contribution  in  the  interest  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  because 
it  will  have  the  practical  effect  of  induc- 
ing an  offendiiig  country  to  reach  ac- 
commodations via  the  negotiation  table. 
This  is  a  grave  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
lend  their  support  toward  enacting  thiis 
measure  into  law. 


RUSSIAN    OUTRAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  shocked  and  greatly  dismayed  to 
learn  that  on  March  16,  Soviet  police  in- 
vaded U.S.  Embassy  grounds  in  Moscow 
and  seized  the  wife  and  two  children  of 
a  Russian  doctor  who  apparently  had 
come  to  our  Embassy  merely  to  seek  in- 
formation about  emigration.  Fortunately, 
Etobassy  employees  intervened  to  save 
the  doctor  from  the  clutches  of  the  So- 
viets; but  his  wife  and  their  two  young 
daughters  aged  5  and  9  were  dragged 
away  screaming  by  the  Russian  police- 
men. 

Incidents  like  this  are  a  grim  reminder 
of  what  life  under  Communist  rule  Is 
like;  a  grim  reminder  of  the  fact  that 
the  personal  freedoms  and  liberties  we 
enjoy  and  sometimes  take  so  lightly  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  millions  of  less  for- 
tunate human  beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sent  a  letter  of 
protest  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  explicit 
terms  of  the  Consular  Convention  &nd 
Protocol  of  1968  which  we  entered  into 
with  Russia,  the  Embassy  groimds  of 
each  country  are  Inviolate.  Accordingly, 
the  Russian  police  clearly  had  no  au- 
thority to  enter  our  Etabassy  groimds 
uninvited  and  violently  drag  away  Dr. 
Nikitenkov's  wife  and  children. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned with  preserving  international  law 
and  fostering  individual  liberties  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  to  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Corre- 
spondence should  be  addressed  to:  His 
Excellency  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin,  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  1125  16th  Street  NW.,  'Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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THE  HARPERS  FERRY  CHARTER 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  VOLUN- 
TARY SERVICES,  INC.  IN  THE 
1970'S 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Internation- 
al Voluntary  Services,  Inc.  and  its  execu- 
tive director,  Richard  J.  Peters,  have  de- 
veloped the  following  charter  outlining 
the  organization's  plans  for  the  1970's: 
rvs  IN  THE  levo's 

The  Bosird  and  staff  of  the  International 
Voluntary  Services  meeting  at  Harpers  Ferry 
on  February  19-21.  1971  asked  themselves 
three  fundamental  questions: 

A.  Does  volunteer  work  abroad,  which 
peaked  In  the  mid-1960s  and  Is  now  declin- 
ing, have  an  Important  role  In  the  19708 

B.  If  so,  does  IVS  with  Its  concept  of  vol- 
unteerlsm,  have  a  significant  contribution 
to  make  In  this  new  era? 

C.  If  IVS  does  have  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  make,  what  changes  are  required 
in  the  rvs  structure  and  program  to  make 
them  responsive  to  the  new  circumstances 
and  potential  of  the  19703?  What  changes 
should  be  Initiated  in  1971  If  the  longer  run 
goals  are  to  be  achieved  on  a  timely  basis? 

The  conclusions  of  the  discussions  follow: 

THE  rvs  ROLE  IN  THE   1970'8 

IVS  In  the  1950s  pioneered  the  non-sec- 
tartan  international  use  of  volunteers  when 
it  was  established  with  its  charter: 

To  utilize  the  services  of  volunteers  on  an 
organized  basis  to  combat  hunger,  poverty, 
disease,  and  Illiteracy  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  and  thereby  further  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ples thereof. 

The  success  of  the  concept  and  of  Its 
initial  implementation  was  attested  to  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  1961, 
and  of  comparable  organizations  by  many 
other  develc^)ed  countries  in  the  19608.  rvs 
performed  a  more  limited  role  of  service  in 
the  10608  in  those  countries,  notably  South 
Viet  Nam  and  Laos,  In  which  the  Peace  Corps 
would  or  could  not  opeirate.  By  the  late  19608, 
the  programs  In  South  Viet  Nam  and  Laos 
had  become  caught  up  in  the  turmoil  and 
controversy  of  the  war.  They  contracted 
rapidly  from  their  peak  of  some  250  volun- 
teers to  the  present  level  of  approximately 
70. 

Today,  the  people  of  the  United  States  aie 
at  the  end  of  one  era  in  international  affairs 
and  at  the  beginning  of  another  whose  out- 
lines are  Just  now  being  perceived.  The  over- 
whelmingly dominant  role  of  the  U.S.  In  the 
world  Is  passing.  Other  developed  and  de- 
veloplnt  ountrlea  rightfully  play  an  In- 
creasing role.  The  U.S.  has  turned  inward 
in  response  to  urgent  Internal  needs  and 
discord  over  the  Indo-Chin*  war.  At  the 
same  time  the  U.S.  with  each  year  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  interdependent  with  the 
other  nations  in  a  shrinking  world.  There 
Is  a  growing  gap  between  rich  and  poor. 
This  gap  Is  widening  betieeen  the  rich  and 
the  poor  nations;  It  la  also  widening  vHthlri 
devtioping  countries,  faced  with  unprece- 
dented problems  and  an  expanding  unem- 
ployment born  of  the  population  explosion 
and  accelerating  urban  growth.  The  1970s 
are  likely  to  be  years  of  tiirmoU  as  there  are 
struggles  over  fundamental  changes  within 
developing  societies  and  In  the  international 
structure  Itself  and  there  will  also  be  need 
for  unprecedented  growth  to  meet  require- 
ments of  expanding  populations  and  grow- 
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Ing  aspirations.  It  will  be  an  era  both  of 
Increasing  need  for  cooperation  between  the 
peoples  of  the  rich  nations  and  the  poor 
nations,  and  in  many  cases  of  Increasing  diffi- 
culty for  the  government  to  government 
activities  which  characterized  the  interna- 
tional development  cooperation,  and  volun- 
teerism  of  the  1960s. 

The  new  need  for  IVS  In  the  1970s,  and 
the  changing  climate  for  g.ivernment  to 
government  relationships.  Is  testified  to  by 
the  steadily  decreasing  number  of  countries 
in  which  the  Peace  Corps  now  operates. 
This  comes  when  the  requirements  are 
greater  than  ever  for  development,  for 
middle  level  manpcwer,  and  for  increased 
understanding  of  the  rapid  and  major 
changes  taking  place  within  developing 
countries.  At  the  very  time  when  some  coun- 
tries are  experiencing  radical  societal  change, 
when  the  need  Is  growing  for  communica- 
tion and  mutual  understanding  between 
Americans  and  peoples  of  these  countries, 
government  to  government  programs  are 
being  reduced  or  eliminated.  In  response  to 
pressures  from  overseas  and  at  home,  the 
U.S.A.  Is  separating  its  development  pro- 
grams from  other  foreign  policy  programs. 
For  the  same  reasons  It  appears  to  be  tu.-n- 
Ing  away  from  direct  USG  operated  programs 
In  the  developing  countries.  It  plans  greatly 
to  Increase  support  of  the  programs  of  multi- 
national Institutions  and  of  private  orga- 
nizations willing  to  provide  assistance  to 
developing  countries.  This  increasing  em- 
phaisls  on  support  of  Independent,  private 
organizations  willing  to  conduct  their  own 
programs  comes  at  a  time  when  many 
Americana  have  a  growlrg  preference  to 
work  within  private  rather  than  govern- 
ment agencies. 

For  IVS  to  contribute  elTectively  to  human 
betterment  and  social  Justice  in  the  1970s, 
it  must  be  characterized  by  program  inde- 
pendence, financial  flexibility,  and  respon- 
siveness to  felt  needs  of  the  people  of 
developing  countries.  The  volunteers  in  turn 
must  be  characterized  by  an  ability  to  work 
closely  with  the  people  In  the  country  of 
their  assignment,  a  willingness  to  receive 
little  financial  remuneration  for  their  work 
and  a  combination  of  technical  ability  and 
commitment  to  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. The  organization  must  constantly 
strive  to  be  Independent  of  outside  pressures 
which  would  compromise  Its  fundamental 
posture  of  sensitivity  to  and  guidance  by 
goals  of  the  people  hosting  Its  programs. 

THE    IVS    MODEL    FOR    THE     1970'S 

The  model  of  IVS  we  foresee  In  the  five 
years  ahead  has  a  combination  of  traditional 
and  new  dimensions.  We  seek  to  build  on  the 
successes  of  the  past.  We  hope  to  inject  new 
features  growing  out  of  experience,  and 
applied  to  the  new  circumstances  of  the 
world  In  which  we  must  operate. 

Such  new  features  Include  the  following: 

1.  Broadened  financial  support. 

2.  Additional  and  diverse  programs  In 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States. 

3.  Multinational  representation  at  all 
levels:    volunteer,  staff  and  Board. 

This  projection  suggests  an  Increase  In 
size  during  the  next  five  years  to  500-1000 
volunteers.  It  may  also  suggest  additional 
8md  new  patterns  of  service.  This  will  de- 
pend on  the  requests  and  needs  of  host 
country  leaders,  public  and  private,  as  well 
as  the  personnel  resources  available  to  IVS 
In  the  years  ahead.  Crucial  to  the  Implemen- 
tation of  rvs  goals  In  the  70"s  Is  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  basis  of  financial  support  for 
the  organization.  As  rvS  reconsiders  Its  pri- 
orities and  Its  world-wide  program  chal- 
lenges. It  must  seek  to  diversify  Its  funding 
We  should  move  away  from  dependence  on 
funding  by  Individual  project  contracts.  We 
should  try  for  global  financing  with  freedom 
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to   allocate   funds    according   to   IVS-deter- 
mlned  priorities. 

We  commit  ourselves  therefore  to  work- 
ing In  the  70's  toward  financial  independ- 
ence of  the  organization  through  multi- 
funding  sources.  Speclficany,  we  aim  to- 
wards 51 'i  of  our  total  funding  from  sources 
other  than  the  U.S.  Government.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  enormous  problems  im- 
plied In  this  commitment,  but  we  will  try. 
We  will  aim  to  increase  host-country  contri- 
butions along  the  lines  of  the  program  in 
Algeria  and  that  proposed  for  Libya.  We  will 
explore  ways  to  solicit  greater  volunteer  fi- 
nancial contributions.  We  will  continue  to 
seek  reduction  of  overhead  charee.^.  as  meas- 
ured on  a  per- volunteer  basis,  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  efficient  administration. 

IVS  will.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  seek  to 
bcc  jme  more  multi-national  m  character 
and  to  avoid  a  strictly  American  view  of  our 
goals  and  of  policy  Implementation.  IVS  has 
in  the  paat  been  "International"  primarily 
In  the  sense  that  It  has  sent  American  vol- 
unteers out  to  other  countries.  There  have 
been  non-American  volunteers,  and  both 
IVS  and  the  countries  In  which  they  have 
served  have  benefited  greatly  by  their  work 
It  U  time,  however,  to  enlarge  upon  thU 
modest  effort  and  to  become  more  of  a  multi- 
national organization  In  every  sense.  This 
will  require  Increased  efforts  to  recruit  vol- 
vinteers  outside  the  U.S  :  It  will  require  the 
Inclusion  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  sev- 
eral non-Americans  who  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend meetings  regularly.  Selection  might  be 
from  those  resident  in  North  America  or 
who  would  otherwise  be  able  to  attend  meet- 
ings at  modest  e>  pense  to  IV.S. 

Teams  of  staff,  alumni  and  B:j:ird  mem- 
bers should  be  established  promptly  to  ex- 
plore, within  the  next  six  months,  new 
program  possibilities  In  Latin  .\merlca.  .^sla, 
.\frlca.  and  the  U.S.  to  supplemeut  present 
activities.  Trom  this  effort,  we  hope  for  sev- 
eral proposals  that  can  be  Initiated  wuhln 
the  next  year  which  wlU  diversify  smd 
broaden  our  tot.il  program.  They  should  be 
geared  Into  the  new  needs  being  felt  by 
peoples  of  the  third  world,  both  official  rep- 
resentatives and  private  citizens.  Programs 
In  the  U.S.  initially  should  be  on  a  limited 
basis  and  will  utilize  the  specl.^1  characteris- 
tics of  IVS. 

The  Board  and  staff  will  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  facilitate  greater  participation 
by  volunteer  and  alumni  In  formulation  of 
IVS  policy.  We  will  seek  to  Include  former 
volunteers  as  Board  members  un'il,  by  the 
end  of  the  19708.  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  wUl  be  men  and  women  with 
previous  experience  In  IVS,  Peace  Corps,  or 
comparable  organizations.  A  weekend  retreat 
meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  each  year 
at  which  there  will  be  made  a  special  effort 
to  Involve  volunteers  from  the  field. 

FIRST    8TKP8 

The  Board  recognizes  the  need  to  give 
greater  attention  to  fund  raising  from  both 
public  and  private  sources.  This  may  In- 
volve adding  special  staff  In  the  near  future. 
The  Board  membership  should  be  strength- 
ened with  this  in  mind.  ePrhaps  cooperative 
efforts  with  similar  organizations  would  be 
fruitful.  We  believe  that  a  greater  cultiva- 
tion of  our  constituencies,  especially  alumni, 
would  help. 

We  resolve  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
supplement  staff  efforts  in  seeking  broad 
support  from  business  groups,  church  at- 
ganlzatlons  and  foundations.  Further,  we  wlU 
negotiate  with  various  agencies  of  the  U3Q. 
AID,  Peace  Corpe,  and  Cultural  Affairs  have 
contributed  in  the  post.  We  need  to  make 
prompt  approaches  to  the  new  semi-autono- 
mous agencies  being  created  to  work  In  the 
developing  countries,  tea  example  In  Latin 
America.  If  special  funds  are  needed  our  first 
request  should  be  for  an  exploratory  and 
development  grant. 
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BOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  Board  Is  deeply  troubled  by  the  prob- 
lems and  risks  inherent  In  working  In  a 
oountrj-  torn  by  civil  and /or  International 
war  particularly  when  the  American  gov- 
ernment is  involved.  It  is  difficult.  If  not 
impossible  to  do  development  work  and  to 
reiMln  free  of  political  or  even  mUltary  in- 
volvement. 

In  this  regard,  the  IVS  programs  in  Viet 
Nam  and  Laos  merit  special  attention.  If 
the  security  of  the  Individual  volxmteer  is 
not  threatened  and  volunteers  are  able  to 
work  in  programs  making  effective  contribu- 
tions to  the  Vietnamese  and  Lao  people,  TVS 
will  continue  programs  In  these  countries  for 
the  present.  Unless  required  sooner  by  events, 
the  Board  will  reevaluate  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  In  the  winter  of  1971-72.  If 
there  has  been  no  substantial  Improvement 
in  the  situation,  the  Board  presently  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  programs  should  be  com- 
pleted as  the  then  current  volunteer  con- 
tracts expire.  During  this  period,  the  IVS 
Pleld  Directors  will  lay  what  groundwork  Is 
possible  toward  continuation  of  the  programs 
given  a  favorable  change  In  the  military 
situation. 

IVB/VN  will  operate  in  accord  with  the 
Pebnian.'  21,  1970  Board  decision:  an  AID 
contract  for  up  to  34  volunteers;  greater  In- 
ternaUonal  participation;  privately  funded 
IVS  activities  in  Viet  Nam. 

IVS  Laos  will  continue  In  the  direction  set 
for  It  In  the  November  1969  Board  meeting: 
less  program  Involvement  with  USAID;  a 
closer  cooperation  with  the  RLO;  a  more 
austere  standard  of  living. 

IVS  consciously  remains  In  low  profile  in 
Indo  China  In  the  hope  that  an  expanded 
program  commensurate  with  the  IVS  model 
for  the  1970s  will  be  possible  In  the  future 
and  that  In  the  meantime,  we  can  provide 
effective  service  to  the  Vietnamese  and  Lao 
people. 

PRESENT    AID    CONTRACTS 

IVS  Will  continue  with  the  AID  contracted 
programs  In  the  Congo  and  Morocco  as  long 
as  we  can  provide  effective  service  to  the 
people  of  these  countries  by  this  vehicle.  The 
overhead  money  generated  by  these  and  the 
Southeast  Asian  contraots  will  be  used  to 
assist  In  the  development  of  other  programs 
and  other  funding  sources. 

CONCLUSION 

Those  of  us  who  have  participated  In  this 
Ha.-pers  Perry  Conference  have  felt  keenly 
the  responsibility  and  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  present  and  future  role  of  TVS  as 
an  organization  In  a  global  context.  Our 
thoughts  have  been  continually  directed 
with  appreciation  to  the  effective  work  of  the 
volunteers  In  the  villages  and  schools  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  We  have  sought  unity  on  Im- 
portant issues  affecting  the  organization  and 
volunteers.  We  have  been  grateful  for  the 
participation  of  several  volunteers  and  staff. 
Our  confidence  In  the  future  of  IVS  derives 
from  their  commitment. 
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its  50th  anniversary  in  early  May  by 
opening  a  new  $3 -million  wing  which  will 
include  a  new  emergency  room,  intensive 
care  units,  operating  rooms  and  lab  and 
X-ray  facilities. 

While  I  am  delighted  that  this  modern 
faciUty  will  soon  be  used  to  care  for  the 
people  of  Miliord  and  other  communi- 
ties, I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  have  made  it  all  pos- 
sible. The  staff  of  the  Milford  Hospital 
has  earned  for  it  the  title  of  "hospital 
with  a  heart" — the  theme  of  this  year's 
anniversary  celebration. 

Founded  in  1921  in  a  165-year-oid, 
5-room  building,  this  hospital  has  grown 
into  a  150-bed  tacihty.  More  importantly, 
although  it  is  smaller  than  other  medi- 
cal centers  in  Connecticut,  the  Milford 
Hospital  has  set  an  example  that  is  being 
copied  by  other  hospitals  throughout  the 
Nation. 

For  instance,  the  quality  of  service  pro- 
vided in  its  emergency  room  is  rare,  par- 
ticularly in  a  community  which  does  not 
have  an  intern  program.  Veteran  physi- 
cians from  the  community  rotate  on  a 
voluntary  basis  so  thai  a  doctor  is  in  the 
hospital  24  hours  a  day  to  provide  emer- 
gency treatment.  Such  dedication  is  com- 
mendable, and  it  is  shared  by  the  entire 
staff. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  men  and 
women  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Milford  Hospital,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  wish  them  many  more 
years  of  humanitarian  public  service  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut. 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MILFORD  HOSPITAL— 'HOSPITAL 
WITH  A  HEART" 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Milford 
Hospital  in  Milford.  Conn.,  will  celebrate 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
cannot  help  but  applaud  the  piX)mpt  ac- 
tion that  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
took  in  voting  for  increased  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  I  view  with  alarm  the  tactics 
that  were  employed  by  the  other  body  in 
returning  this  bill. 

I  object  to  the  maneuver  which  at- 
tached the  social  security  measures  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill.  They  are  two  dis- 
tinct matters,  both  of  which  should  have 
been  voted  on  separately  according  to 
their  respective  merits. 

I  think  that  the  attachment  of  non- 
germaine  items  is  an  objectionable  and 
imfair  practice;  it  only  serves  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  Be- 
cause of  such  tactics,  for  example,  Mem- 
bers could  not  offer  opposition  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  without  opposing  the  much 
needed  increases  for  social  security  recip- 
ients. 

In  the  future.  I  hope  that  such  legisla- 
tive matters  will  be  carried  out  in  a  more 
equitable  and  just  fashion;  one  which 
will  permit  Members  to  vote  according  to 
their  best  judgment,  not  according  to 
the  dictates  of  parllmentary  tactics. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joining  a  bipartisan  coaUtion 
of  more  than  70  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  of  1971 — a  bill  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices througli  a  private,  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. This  bill  would  free  the  legal 
services  program  from  any  direct  politi- 
cal pressures  or  interference  from  the 
Government. 

Since  the  legal  5ervices  lawyers  become 
involved  in  litigation  with  various  gov- 
ermnental  agencies  from  time  to  time, 
it  is  es.sential  that  this  program  operate 
as  free  from  political  influence  as  is  pos- 
sible. The  integrity  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  sys- 
tem of  American  justice  requires  no  less. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  of  1971  Into  the 
Record. 

Section-By-Seotion-  Analysis 

Legal  Sef.vicls  Corporation  Act  of  1971 

Section  1— Short  Title:  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1971 — authorizing  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  by  amending  the 
Economic   Opportunity   Act   of    1964. 

Section  2 — Establishes  Title  IX  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  entitled 
"National    Legal    Services    Corporation". 

SECTION    901 DErLARATION   OF   POLICY 

( 1 )  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  encourage 
and  promote  resort  to  attorneys  and  ap- 
propriate Institutions  for  the  orderly  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  and  aa  a  means  of  secur- 
ing orderly  change,  responsiveness  and  re- 
form; 

(2)  many  economically  deprived  Americans 
are  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  serv- 
ices cr  of  access  to  appropriate  Institutions; 

(3)  access  to  legal  services  and  appropriate 
Institutions  for  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  not  only  is  a  matter  of  private  and 
local  concern,  but  also  Is  of  appropriate  and 
Important  concern  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(4)  the  Integrity  of  the  attorney-client  re- 
lationship and  of  the  adversary  system  of 
Justice  In  the  United  States  require  that  the 
performance  of  provision  of  legal  services  be 
free  from  political  or  fiscal  Interference; 

(5)  existing  legal  services  programs  have 
provided  economical,  effective,  and  compre- 
hensive legal  services  to  the  client  commu- 
nity so  as  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  through  resort  to  order- 
ly means  of  change; 

(6)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  should 
be  created  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
legal  services  and  appropriate  institutions  to 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  free  from 
extraneous  Interference  and  control. 

SBCnON   902 — ESTABLISHMKNT  OF  CORPORATION 

Establishes  a  non-profit  Corporation,  under 
the  lawB  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

SECTION    903 — PROCESS    OF   INCORPORATION 

There  Is  established  an  incorporating 
trusteeship  made  up  of  the  President  and 
President-Elect    of   the   American    Bar    As- 
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soclatlon,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Law  Schools,  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  National  Bar 
Aasoclatlon.  The  Incorporating  trusteeship 
shall,  within  sixty  days  after  enactment,  es- 
tablish an  eleven  member  Client  Advisory 
Council  from  among  persons  recommended 
by  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  existing  Legal 
Services  programa  and  who  are  representa- 
tive of  the  client  community.  Similarly,  the 
trustees  shall  establish  a  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council.  Within  ninety  days  of  en- 
actment the  Clients  and  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council  will  select  three  representa- 
tives to  serve  on  the  Corporation's  Board  of 
Directors. 

SECTION    904 DIRECTOR    AND    OFFICKKS 

The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board  of 
Directors  made  up  of  nineteen  persons,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Five  members 
of  the  Board  are  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
One  member  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  after  consultation  with  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Six  members  serve  by  virtue  of  their  ofllce 
(Presidents  of  the  ABA.  NLADA,  American 
Association  of  Law  Schools.  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  and  National  Bar  As- 
sociation) and  the  President-Elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Six  members  are 
chosen  by  the  Clients  and  Project  Attorney's 
Advisory  Councils  (three  members  each) .  The 
Executive  Director  of  the  Corporation  Is  a 
voting  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
term  of  office  for  a  Director  is  three  years.  The 
initial  Board  wlU  be  so  constituted  that  mem- 
bers will  have  staggered  terms  of  one,  two 
and  three  years.  The  Executive  Director  shall 
be  an  attorney  and  no  Individual  can  serve 
In  this  position  for  a  period  which  exceeds  six 
years. 

SECTION    905 ADVISORY    COUNCIL;    EXXCUTIVX 

COMMITTEE 

Establishes  Clients  and  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Councils  selected  In  accordance  with 
procedures  promulgated  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  also 
establish  an  Executive  Committee  of  five 
members. 

8XCTION    906 — ACTIVITIES    AND    POWEBfl    0»   THE 
CORPORATION 

(a)(1)  Provide  financial  assUtance  to 
qualified  programa  furnishing  legal  services 
to  the  client  community. 

(a)  (2)  Carry  out  programs.  Including  re- 
search, training,  technical  assistance  and 
law  school  clinical  assistance,  to  Improve 
the  provision  of  services  to  the  client  com- 
munity. 

(a)  (3)  Increase  opportunity  for  legal  edu- 
cation for  Individuals  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged  or  members  of  minority 
groups. 

(a)  (4)  Co-ordinate  activities  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  through  Information  col- 
lection and  dissemination. 

(a)(5)  Assist  and  coordinate  all  Federal 
programs  for  the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  the  client  community  by  reviewing  and 
making  recommendations  upon  (a)  grants 
and  contracts  concerning  legal  services  and 
(b)  proposed  legislative  or  executive  action. 

(a)  (6)  Assure  that  attorneys  paid  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  funds  from  the  Corporation  owe 
the  same  duty  to  clients  and  enjoy  the  same 
protection  from  Interference  as  If  the  at- 
torney was  directly  employed  by  the  client. 

(a)  (7)  Eatablteh  eligibility  standards  for 
clients  with  first  priority  on  those  who  are 
destitute  or  extremely  poor. 

(a)  (8)  Establish  policies  which  assure  the 
professional  quality  of  the  attorneys. 

(b)  The  Corporation  Is  further  authorized 
to  make  grants,  contracts,  and  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements.  Promulgate  regtila- 
tlons  approving  grants  and  contracts  using 
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criteria  regarding  (i)  the  most  economical, 
effective,  and  comprehensive  delivery  of 
services  (2)  peaceful  and  orderly  methods  of 
seeking  change  and  (3)  maxlmxim  utUlzatlon 
of  organizations  presently  delivering  legal 
services.  Insure  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  grantees  are  made  of  a  majority  of  at- 
torneys and  at  least  one- third  representatives 
of  the  client  community. 

SECTION    907 NON-PROFIT    AND    NON-POIXTICAL 

NATURE    or   THE   CORPORATION 

The  Corporation  may  not  contribute  to  or 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

SECTION     908 ACCESS     TO     RECORDS     AND     DOCU- 
MENTS RELATED  TO  THE  CORPORATION 

Pull  access  to  records  is  Insured.  The 
Corporation  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

SECTION     909 FINANCING 

(a)  The  Corporation  may  Issue  bonds,  de- 
bentures or  other  certificates  of  Indebtedness. 

(b)  Authorizes  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress of  $140  million.  Funds  authorized  re- 
main available  until  exjaended. 

SECTION   910 RECORDS  AND  AUDITS  OF  THE  COR- 
PORATION AND  THE  RECIPIENTS  OF   ASSISTANCE 

(a)  Authorizes  annual  audit  by  the  GAO 
and  requires  Comptroller  General  to  make 
an  annual  audit  report  to  Congress. 

SECTION   911 — REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

An  annual  report  shall  be  prepared  for 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

SECTION    912 DEFINITIONS 

"Client  Community"  means  that  group  of 
Individuals  not  able  to  obtain  private  legal 
counsel  because  of  Inadequate  financial 
means. 

"Legal  Services"  includes  legal  advice,  le- 
gal representation,  legal  research,  education 
concerning  legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
and  similar  legal  activities. 

SECTION    913 FEDERAL   CONTROL 

Prohibits  Federal  control  over  the  Corpo- 
ration or  Its  employees. 


EXPANDING  SXnVIMER   INTERN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  today  wliich 
would  extend  the  summer  intern  program 
as  originally  provided  for  by  House  Res- 
olution 416  of  the  89th  Congress. 

In  1965  when  the  House  passed  H.R. 
416,  minimal  funds  were  set  aside  en- 
abling each  Member  to  employ  one  sum- 
mer intern.  I  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity last  summer  and  found  the 
summer  Internship  program  a  welcome 
addition  to  my  office.  My  only  regret  was 
that  more  adequate  funds  were  imavall- 
able  to  offer  this  opportunity  to  the  many 
other  young  people  interested  in  partic- 
ipating In  the  congressional  process  and 
learning  how  the  Government  operates. 

I  am  sure  that  other  colleagues  have 
found  congressional  interns  as  helpful 
as  I  have.  Interns  have  supplemented 
regular  staff  and  in  many  cases  provided 
much-needed  manpower. 

Most  importantly,  spending  produc- 
tive time  in  Washington  affords  a  young 
person  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  his 
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Government  firsthand.  It  has  been  wide- 
ly  pubUcized  that  many  young  people 
are  disenchanted  with  this  Government 
and  regard  it  with  some  distrust.  In  view 
of  this  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
allow  some  of  our  young  people  to  work 
within  the  Government  and  to  learn 
about  the  process  through  individual  par- 
ticipation. 

Our  young  people  need  adequate  fund- 
ing support  if  any  viable  internship  op- 
portunity is  to  be  offered.  I  therefore 
propose  extending  the  minimal  funding 
for  interns  to  cover  an  additional  two 
summer  interns.  The  total  additional  ap- 
propriation would  be  small  and  well 
worth  the  ensuing  advantages  to  both 
the  interns  and  to  the  congressional  of- 
fice. 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  GIVES 
REPORT  ON  HIS  FUNCTIONS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service 
today  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  re- 
port by  the  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  functions  and  activities  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  Staats  and  his  top  staff  appeared 
at  the  committee's  request  to  discuss  in 
particular  the  relationship  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  as  a  result  of  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  enacted  last  year. 

The  committee  had  a  very  informative 
session,  and  for  the  convenience  of  all 
Members  I  am  including  the  text  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  formal  statement 
with  my  remarks: 
Statement  by  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptrollek 

General  of  the  Unh-ed  States  Before  thi 

HOtTSE     COMMlrTEE     ON     POST     OFFICE     AND 

Civil  Service 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

We  are  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning,  at 
your  request,  to  discuss  the  functions  and 
activities  of  the  General  Accounting  Offlce 
as  they  relate  to  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee.  We  have  enjoyed  a 
good  and  we  believe  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tionship with  the  committee  over  the  years 
and  hope  that  this  relationship  will  con- 
tinue. 

As  you  know,  the  General  Accounting  Offlce 
was  created  by  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921  as  an  Independent  offlce  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Congress  gave  the  GAO  extensive  au- 
thority to  render  legal  options,  to  adjudi- 
cate certain  types  of  claims  and  contract 
disputes,  and  to  make  independent  audits 
ajid  reviews  of  the  executive  branch, 
"it  Intended  clearly  that  the  OAO  be  a  non- 
politlcal.  Independent  arm  of  the  Congress  to 
assure  that  funds  were  spent  In  accordance 
with  law  and  that  programs  were  carried  out 
as  intended  by  Congress. 

charter    or    THE    CAO 

The  GAO  charter  Is  broad  and  may  be  sum- 
marized under  five  principal  headings: 

1.  Audit  and  Review — The  primary  purpose 
of  General  Accounting  Offlce  audits  and  re- 
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views  is  to  make  independent  examinations 
of  implementation  of  legislation  by  the  exec- 
utive branch,  including  Inquiring  into  such 
questions  as: 

(a)  whether  the  funds  and  other  resources 
jre  utilized  only  for  authorized  programs  and 
activities  and  aJe  properly  accounted  for  and 
reported. 

(b)  whether  agency  resources  are  managed 
efficiently  and  economically,  and 

tc)  whether  programs  are  achieving  the 
objectives  intended  by  the  Congress  In  en- 
acting the  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  audits  negotiated 
contracts  and  audits,  centrally,  bills  and 
claims  for  transportation  services  purchased 
Irom  commercial  sources. 

2.  Assistance  to  Congress — The  GAO  pro- 
vides direct  assistance  to  the  Congress 
ibrough  special  reports  made  at  the  request 
of  congresslonjl  committees  and  individual 
members,  through  Informal  staff  assistance 
to  committees  and  by  assigning  staff  to  the 
committees 

We  are  often  called  upon  to  testify  before 
congressional  committees  and  to  furnish  re- 
ports on  several  hundred  bills  during  each 
session  at  the  request  cf  committees.  We  are 
pleased  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  service  to  this  committee  many  times 
m  the  past. 

executive    accounting    procedures 

3.  Accounting  Principles  and  Standards — 
The  G.AO  is  required  to  prescribe  principles 
ind  standard.s  for  accounting  In  the  execu- 
tive agencie-:  to  cooperate  with  those  agen- 
cies in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
their  accounting  and  financial  management 
systems:  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  their 
accounting  systems:  and  to  approve  them 
when  thev  meet  our  requirements. 

4.  Legal  Oplnion.<! — Many  legal  questions 
arise  as  to  the  authority  for  expenditures  of 
funds  These  questions  arise  In  the  course 
of  our  audit  work:  some  originate  In  the 
agencie.=;  or  in  the  Congress:  or  they  arise  In 
connection  with  claims  originating  outside 
of  the  Government.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
erals decisions  are  final  and  conclusive  on 
the  executive  branch  subject  only  to  contrary 
action  by  Congress  or  the  Courts. 

5.  Claims  Settlement — The  law  places  final 
responsibility  for  settling  most  claims  for 
and  against  the  Government  In  the  General 
.Accounting  Office. 

In  addition  to  our  basic  authorities  and 
responsibilities  under  the  1921  act  and  cer- 
tain other  legislation  of  general  applicability. 
the  Post  Offlce  DejMirtment  Financial  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  (39  U.S.C,  2206,  et.  seq.) 
placed  specific  responsibilities  ufxan  us  with 
respect  to  the  Post  Offlce  Department, 

These  responsibilities  related  to  auditing 
of  the  Department's  financial  transactions 
and  the  development  and  approval  of  its  ac- 
counting system,  and  were  generally  consist- 
ent with  similar  responsibilities  we  have  with 
respect  to  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch. 

relation  to  postal  service  altered 
With  the  enactment  of  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  which  was  approved  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1970  (P.L.  91-375),  our  relationship 
with  the  postal  establishment  has  been  sig- 
nificantly altered.  In  effect,  this  law  negated 
oxa  prior  authorities  and  responsibilities, 
both  under  general  legislative  provisions  and 
those  specifically  appUcable  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  The  general  legislative  pro- 
visions were  rendered  InappUcable  to  the 
Mw  Postal  Service  by  section  410  of  the  act 
which  provides  that,  with  some  exceptions 
not  pertinent  here. 

"*   *    *   except  as  otherwise  provided  in 

this  title  or  insofar  as  such  laws  remain  in 

force  as  rules  or  regulations  of  the  Postal 

Service,  no  Federal  law  dealing  with  public 
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or  Federal  contracts,  property,  works,  offi- 
cers, employees,  budgets,  or  funds,  Including 
the  provtslona  of  chapters  5  and  7  of  title  5. 
shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Postal  Service." 

Those  leg^lslatlve  provisions  which  had  pre- 
viously given  us  specific  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  Post  Offlce  Department  were 
repealed. 

Our  relationship  with  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  be  based  upon  two  provisions  in  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act.  Section  2002  of 
that  act  provides  In  part  that : 

'••  •  •  The  value  of  assets  and  the  amount 
of  liabilities  transferred  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice upon  the  commencement  of  operations 
of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Postal  Service  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Comptroller  General  *   •  *." 

This  provision  places  upon  us  a  very  sjie- 
cific  and  important  responsibility.  The  value 
of  Eissets  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Pos- 
tal Service  will  be  an  Important  factor  In 
determining  the  amount  of  depreciation 
costs  which,  in  turn,  will  have  an  effect  on 
postal  rates  and  fees. 

Section  20O8  of  the  act  provides,  In  part, 
that: 

"The  accounts  and  opyerations  of  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  reports  thereon  made  to  the 
Congress  to  the  extent  and  at  such  times  as 
he  may  determine." 

This  provision  gives  us  rather  broad  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  review  not  only 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Service  but 
also  the  entire  effort  put  forth  by  the  Service 
to  fulfill  Its  mission.  It  also  gives  us  broad 
discretionary  powers  to  select  for  review  those 
areas  In  which  we  can  make  a  significant 
contribution. 

assistance    to    COMMITTEE    CONTINtTES 

We  will,  ol  coiuse,  also  continue  to  give 
such  assistance  to  the  Congress  and  Its  com- 
mittees with  respect  to  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice as  we  may  be  called  upon  to  provide. 

Aside  from  our  work  at  the  Postal  Service, 
which  I  will  discuss  In  a  minute,  we  do  carry 
out  under  our  general  authorities  work  In  a 
number  of  areas  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee. 

These  Include,  among  other  things,  the 
activities  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  matters  re- 
lating to  civilian  personnel  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  their  utilization, 
generally,  and  certain  statistical  gathering 
and  reporting  activities. 

For  example,  we  have  In  the  pest  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  In  connection 
with  the  clvlllanlzatlon  of  military  positions 
and  the  use  by  Government  agencies  of  sup- 
port service  contractors,  and  are  currently 
looking  at  the  Impact  of  employment  ceil- 
ings on  management  of  civilian  personnel  In 
the  military  establishment. 

We  would  be  happy  to  discuss  our  current 
work  In  these  areas  to  the  extent  you  may 
wish,  or  as  you  suggested  In  your  letter 
dated  March  8,  discuss  them  at  a  later  time 
with  the  appropriate  subcommittee. 

With  regard  to  the  Postal  Service,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  describe  how  we  see  our  role 
In  our  audit  capacity  and  the  approach  we 
propose  to  follow  in  carrying  It  out. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  some  of  our 
recent  reports  to  the  Oongress  on  postal  op- 
erations and  activities,  which,  I  believe.  Il- 
lustrate to  a  degree  the  types  of  reports  we 
will  be  making  to  the  Congress  In  the  future. 

NEW   ROLK   WITH   POSTAL    SERVICX 

As  you  know,  section  2008  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  in  addition  to  authorizing 
our  Offlce  to  audit  the  accounts  and  opwa- 
tlons  of  the  Postal  Service,  contains  other 
provisions  relating  to  audit. 

Subsection   (b)    requires  that  the  Postal 
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Service  maintain  an  adeqtiate  internal  audit 
of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Postal 
Service;  subsection  (d),  in  effect,  authorizes 
the  Postal  Service  to  obtain  audits  of  Its  ac- 
counts by  certified  public  accounting  firms: 
and  finally,  subsection  (e)  requires  that  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
after  June  30,  1971,  the  Postal  Service  obtain 
an  opinion'  from  an  Independent  certified 
public  accounting  firm  on  any  financial 
statements  of  the  Service  used  In  determin- 
ing and  establishing  postal  rates. 

The  authorities  and  requirements  for 
audit  contained  in  these  provisions  properly 
place  upon  the  Postal  Service  the  resfxinsi- 
billty  for  assiu-lng  the  Integrity  of  Its  finan- 
cial transactions  and  of  Its  statements  of 
financial  condition  and  operations. 

We  will,  of  course,  keep  abreast  of  the 
manner  In  which  these  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  implemented  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

We  will  work  with  Its  Internal  audit  or- 
ganization and  with  Its  outside  auditors, 
to  the  extent  appropriate,  and  In  carrj^ng 
out  our  own  audit  work  will  give  consider- 
ation to  the  adequacy  of  the  audits  per- 
formed by  them. 

AUDIT    TRANSPORTATION    CHARGES 

In  addition,  In  the  area  of  financial  audit- 
ing, we  will  continue  to  audit,  on  a  central- 
ized basis,  transportation  charges  to  the 
Postal  Service  as  we  do  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment generally.  This  fimctlon  will  be 
performed  on  a  reimbursable  basis  under 
agreement  between  our  Offlce  and  the  Postal 
Sen-ice. 

These  and  other  matters  concerning  our 
relationship  to  the  Postal  Service  have  been 
the  subject  of  two  exchanges  of  correspond- 
ence which  I  would  be  happy  to  submit  for 
the  record. 

Beyond  the  strictly  financial  audit  activ- 
ities, as  I  have  mentioned,  section  2008  of 
the  act  gives  tis  broad  authority  to  examine 
into  postal  operations  and  activities  gener- 
ally. 

The  Service  remains  a  public  service  in- 
stitution charged  with  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide reliable  and  efficient  jxietal  service  to 
patrons  In  all  communities.  Its  operations 
will  continue  to  have  large  financial  dimen- 
sions and  to  affect  virtually  all  the  citizens 
and  enterprises  in  the  nation. 

Therefore,  Congress  retains  a  strong  con- 
tinuing Interest  In  the  Postal  Service  and 
has,  of  course,  retained  the  power  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  any  or  all  sections  of  the 
act  under  which  the  Service  Is  established. 

Accordingly,  we  intend  to  continue  with 
our  previous  practice  of  examining  selected 
postal  operations  and  activities  and  report- 
ing thereon  to  the  Congress. 

AIM  OF  POSTAL  AtJOIT 

Our  audit  coverage  of  postal  activities  is 
planned  with  two  major  considerations  in 
mind — the  interest  of  the  Congress  and  the 
benefit  to  the  Postal  Service. 

As  In  the  past,  to  maximize  the  benefits 
resulting  from  our  work,  we  will  concentrate 
our  efforts  in  those  areas  of  postal  opera- 
tions and  activities  which  seem  to  have  the 
greatest   potential   for  improvement. 

Various  fact<M«  influence  our  Judgment 
in  selecting  an  area  for  review  including 
indications  of  congressional  interest,  the 
financial  significance  of  the  area,  and  indi- 
cations of   weaknesses  in  its   management. 

The  types  of  reviews  we  make  can  be  cate- 
gorized as  (1)  management  efficiency  re- 
views— studies  of  management's  utilization 
of  resources — and  (2)  program  reviews — 
studies  dealing  with  the  extent  program  ob- 
jectives are  being  adiieved. 

Our  recent  efforts  have  been  concerned 
primarily  with  evaluating  management  sys- 
tems for  assuring  the  asaeeement  and  col- 
lection of   appropriate   revenues  for  postal 
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services    rendered    and    management's    effi- 
ciency In  utilizing  resources. 

RECENT  REPOBTS  LISTBD 

For  example,  In  a  May  1970  report  to  the 
Congress,  we  stated  that  the  Department  did 
not  recover  the  full  costs  or  providing  address 
correction  service. 

In  September  1970  we  Issued  a  report  to 
the  Congress  In  which  we  noted  the  need 
for  better  controls  over  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  postage  for  second-class  mall 
because  certain  publishers  were  charged  a 
poetal  rate  lower  than  that  to  which  they 
were  entitled. 

In  an  October  1970  report  to  a  member 
of  Congress,  which  was  subsequently  released 
to  the  public,  we  stated,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Department  had  exceeded  its  legal 
authority  In  Its  use  of  emergency  contracts 
for  air  taxi  service  to  transport  mall;  that 
a  number  of  contracts  were  awarded  without 
obtaining  formal  competitive  bids;  and  that 
questionable  contract  rate  increases  were 
granted  because  the  Department  did  not  have 
adequate  procedures  for  evaluating  rate  in- 
creases requested  by  the  contractors. 

In  December  1970,  've  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  maintenance  costs  on  certain  post 
office  equipment  could  be  reduced,  without 
adversely  affecting  the  operation  of  the 
equipment,  by  reducing  the  frequency  of  cer- 
tain routine  preventive  maintenance  and  by 
reducing  the  time  prescribed  for  performing 
such  maintenance. 

CtrJlKENT  POSTAL  STUDIES 

Our  current  reviews  concern  such  matters 
as  whether  the  Postal  Service  is: 

1.  making  the  best  use  of  its  manpower 
and  machines, 

2.  providing  certain  publications  priority 
treatment  at  no  additional  charge  to  pub- 
lishers, 

3.  recovering  additional  costs  and  postage 
due  for  processing  mail  with  Insufficient 
postage. 

4.  adequately  planning,  testing,  and  con- 
tracting for  the  Installation  of  an  automated 
system  for  collecting  and  processing  manage- 
ment data  (the  postal  source  data  system) , 

5.  using  sound  methods  to  collect  data  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  allocating  costs  and 
revenues  to  the  various  classes  of  mall  and 
types  of  services  provided, 

6.  permitting  only  eligible  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  mail  matter  at  reduced  rates, 
and 

7.  following  efficient  traffic  management 
practices  in  the  transportation  of  mall. 

Our  plans  for  future  work  call  for  more 
emphasis  on  reviews  dealing  with  the  extent 
the  Postal  Service  is  providing  patrons  with 
reliable  mall  service  at  reasonable  rates  and 
fees. 

We  will  also  be  looking  at  the  effectiveness 
of  some  recently  Initiated  programs  such  as 
the  express  mall  program — a  door-to-door 
service  provided  by  postal  employees  serv- 
ing as  special  messengers;  reviewing  the  use 
of  the  mallgram  and  other  systems  to  reduce 
the  physical  volume  of  mall;  and  reviewing 
the  value  of  assets  and  amount  of  liabilities 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service.  We  will  also 
stay  abreast  of  the  Postal  Service's  capital 
expenditure  program,  Including  Its  borrow- 
ing activities  and  Its  Investments  In  postal 
equipment  and  facilities. 

We  will  hold  periodic  discussions  with  the 
Postal  Service  concerning  the  scope,  fre- 
quency, and  nature  of  our  reviews.  In  the 
past  we  have  found  such  discourse  between 
the  staffs  to  be  mutually  beneficial. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  discuss  with  this 
committee  or  its  subcommittees  at  any  time 
ovir  audit  plans  and  areas  of  mutual  Inter- 
est and  concern. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. W»  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 
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FARMERS  NEED  ADVANCE 
PAYMENTS— n 


March  18,  1971 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  introduced  legislation  pro- 
viding much  needed  advance  payments 
for  feed  grain  farmers. 

This  biU.  H.R.  5707,  would  entitle  feed 
grain  farmers  to  receive  advance  pay- 
ments under  the  farm  program  shortly 
after  program  signup  time  next  month. 
As  such,  it  would  change  present  USDA 
regulations  which  prohibit  feed  grain 
farmers  from  receiving  payments  on 
corn  and  grain  sorghum  until  after  July 
1,  1971. 

When  I  introduced  H.R.  5707  I  stated 
that  I  was  also  in  the  process  of  drafting 
similar  advance  payments  legislation  for 
cotton  and  wheat  producers.  This  after- 
noon, I  am  introducing  the  products  of 
my  efforts;  two  bills  designed  to  enable 
cotton  and  wheat  farmers  to  receive  ad- 
vance payments  imder  the  farm  program 
of  7^2  cents  per  pound  on  cotton  and, 
half  the  estimated  face  value  of  certifi- 
cates on  wheat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  once 
again  advance  payments  are  vital  to  the 
success  of  many  farming  operations,  es- 
pecially the  smaller  ones.  They  are  vital 
because  in  the  next  few  months  farmers 
must  make  critical  decisions  of  what  to 
plant,  how  much  to  plant,  and  how  to 
best  accomplish  his  production  goals. 
These  decisions  involve  determinations 
about  such  things  as  the  number  and 
kind  of  help  needed,  whether  to  purchase 
new  operating  equipment  and  machinery 
and  maintain  present  items,  what  kinds 
and  amounts  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  insec- 
ticides, and  other  operating  supplies  that 
will  be  needed  in  the  months  ahead,  and 
so  forth.  These  decisions  can  only  be 
made  of  their  relative  financial  costs.  For 
no  matter  what  kind  of  operation  a  farm- 
er would  like  to  have  or  needs  to  have  to 
turn  a  profit,  he  can  really  only  have  the 
kind  of  operation  he  can  afford.  If  he 
has  any  other,  he  soon  finds  himself 
bankrupt. 

If  farmers,  taken  as  a  group  had  sub- 
stantial ready  cash,  or  had  access  to 
flexible  lines  of  credit,  their  key  operat- 
ing decisions  would  not  be  too  difiBcult 
to  make.  Neither,  however,  is  the  case. 
Farm  income  is  normally  modest  or  mar- 
ginal income.  It  is  awfully  difficult  to  get 
rich  farming,  despite  the  myths  of  the 
mint-julip-sipping  farmer  sitting  under 
the  shade  tree  watching  his  money  grow. 
The  facts  paint  the  true  picture;  during 
the  last  decade,  a  quite  prosperous  one 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  farmers  shared 
precious  little  in  that  prosperity.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  gross  national  product 
rose  an  average  of  9  percent  a  year,  farm 
income  rose  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. The  situation  is  not  any  brighter 
when  it  comes  to  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
to  get  rural  credit.  It  seems  that  farmers 
are  among  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  a 
tight  money  situation,  and  among  the 


last  to  benefit  from  expansionary  mone- 
tary policies.  The  reasons  for  this  condi- 
tion lie  in  the  very  nature  of  the  rural 
credit  system  and  the  condition  will  not 
be  rectified  without  major  reforms,  some 
of  which,  by  the  way,  I  plan  on  proposing 
in  the  next  few  months. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  farmers  do  not  have  and  cannot 
readily  ■obtain  the  kind  of  financial  sup- 
port it  takes  for  them  to  make  the  kinds 
of  decisions  most  likely  to  permit  them 
to  profitably  produce  food  and  fiber  for 
the  Nation.  And  as  I  have  stated  repeat- 
edly, the  ability  of  American  consumers 
to  spend  the  lowest  percent  of  their  dis- 
posable income  on  food  and  clothing  of 
any  time  in  our  country's  history  or  in 
the  history  of  the  world  for  that  matter, 
rests  on  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  farmer.' 

To  produce  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able costs  requires  that  farmers  be  able  to 
make  economically  sound  decisions.  To 
do  this  they  need  proper  financing.  My 
three  bills  provide  money  that  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grain  producers  par- 
ticipating in  the  farm  program  are  al- 
ready entitled  to  by  law.  My  bills  merely 
enable  those  farmers  to  get  the  funds 
when  they  need  them  most,  before  rather 
than  after  the  growing  season  com- 
mences. 

In  conclusion,  enacting  these  three 
measures  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  I  urge 
their  prompt  adoption. 


LEADERSHIP    NEEDED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OJ"    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  ROSEn^TTHAIj.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  this  week  eloquently  de- 
picted the  situation  in  which  our  Presi- 
dent finds  himself  in  Vietnam:  Instead 
of  "winding  down"  a  war  almost  uni- 
versally assailed  as  a  mistake,  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  change  the  way  that 
war  is  being  fought.  He  misconstrues  the 
discontent  in  the  land  to  mean  that  only 
American  dead  and  wounded  count  when 
adding  up  the  casualties.  Vietnamization 
means,  the  President  has  shown,  no 
diminution  In  his  resolve  to  persevere  in 
Vietnam;  instead  of  American  soldiers, 
we  will  continue  and  increase  our  sup- 
port of  the  war  by  South  Vietnamese. 

I  reintroduce  today  my  resolution  of 
the  last  Congress  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal now  of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, with  the  pace  of  withdrawal  limited 
only  by  the  steps  needed  to  insure  the 
safety  of  our  forces.  Although  I  have 
supported  other  resolutions  which  set 
various  dates  for  withdrawal,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  withdrawal  now,  under  this 
single  condition,  is  the  proper  and  urgent 
goal. 

I  include  below  the  Times  editorial  and 
the  text  of  my  resolution: 

Leadership  Needed 

The  most  unassailable  statement  made  by 
President  Nixon  in  the  Interview  with  him 
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nubllshed  in  this  newspaper  last  week  was 
fh»t  "there  has  never  been  so  great  a  chal- 
umre  to  U.S.  leadership."  Whether  the  Preal- 
^t  had  m  mind  a  challenge  to  the  United 
states  to  show  leadership  In  the  world  com- 
munity, or  a  challenge  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  show  leadership  within 
this  divided  country,  the  challenge  is  there 
on  both  counts.  Yet  nothing  that  Mr.  Nixon 
sftid  indicated  that  he  has  the  slightest  idea 
how  to  meet  it. 

Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  seemed  more  Interested 
in  making  higa-school  debaters'  points  than 
in  analyzing  the  Issues.  By  posing  fictitious 
opposltes,  the  President  tried  to  make  It  ap- 
pear that  "the  great  Iniernatlonailsts  of  the 
post-World  War  II  period"  have  now  become 
"neo-lsolatlonlsts"  and  that  he  alone  occu- 
pies the  middle  ground  In  the  American  po- 
litical spectrum — his  critics  being  either 
"superhawks"  or  "superdoves,"  or,  to  put  It 
only  a  little  more  crudely.  Irresponsible 
extremists. 

Mr.  Nixon  suggests  that  the  "former  Inter- 
nationalists" who  oppose  Vietnam  or  who 
now  advocate  a  smaller  defense  budget  have 
become  ipso  facto  "neo-lsolationlBt."  He 
readily  overlooks  the  fact  that  many  Ameri- 
cans who  have  opposed  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  almost  from  the  beginning 
have  done  so  precLsely  because  they  feared 
mat  the  inevitable  overcommitment  In 
Southeast  Asia  would  dangerously  weaken 
American  power,  prestige  and  Influence  else- 
where in  the  world. 

In  fact,  it  is  Just  because  they  believe  that 
the  United  States  with  Its  vast  strength  has 
an  absolutely  essential  moral  and  political 
tole  to  play  In  the  international  community 
and  must  under  no  circumstances  be  iso- 
lated from  it  that  so  many  American  inter- 
nationalists so  bitterly  deplore  the  entrap- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  morass  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Par  from  t:>eing  an  expression 
of  "neo-isolationism,"  American  opposition 
to  the  escalation  of  Vietnam — whether  in 
numbers  under  the  Johnson  Administration 
or  in  area  under  President  Nixon — is  largely 
based  on  a  deep  sense  of  the  American  com- 
mitment to  and  responsibility  for  world 
peace. 

Mr.  Nixon  speaks  of  "the  moral  force  be- 
hind our  position."  Does  he  not  recognize 
that  this  is  exactly  what  Is  being  eroded  by 
the  senseless  destruction  and  devastation 
carried  now  into  four  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries? Does  anyone  still  believe  that  the  in- 
discriminate killing  of  combatEmts  and  non- 
combatants  alike,  through  the  use  of  massive 
air  power,  will  make  the  world  (or  Vietnam) 
safe  for  democracy? 

Whether  talking  about  "superhawks"  or 
"superdoves,"  or  something  called  "the  Es- 
tablishment," Mr.  Nixon  dlsarmlngly  pic- 
tures himself  as  the  moderate,  or  the  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  versus  the  extremists  or 
the  enemies  of  the  people.  "I  am  not  talking 
about  my  critics,"  he  says,  "but  about  a 
basic,  strange  sickness  that  appears  to  have 
spread  ..."  a  "sickness"  stemming  from  dis- 
illusion over  Vietnam  and  concern  with 
domestic  problems.  On  this  point  the  Presi- 
dent is  right.  It  is  a  sickness:  but  It  Is  not 
strange  and  it  certainly  is  not  limited  to  the 
(o-called  "Establishment,"  or  to  the  super- 
utremlsts,  as  he  would  have  the  public 
believe. 

It  is  a  sickness  felt  throughout  this  land. 
It  will  not  be  cured  by  turning  the  war  In 
Vietnam  from  a  land  war.  In  which  many 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  were  killed,  Into 
an  air  war,  in  which  relatively  few  Americans 
and  many  Indochlnese  wlU  be  killed.  It  will 
not  be  cured  by  escalating  the  bomb-power 
and  broadening  the  locus  of  this  war.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  either  "superhawk"  or 
"superdove"  to  know  that. 

It  will  not  be  ciored  until  a  President  of 
the  United  States  has  the  courage  to  recog- 
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nize  that  we  Americans  have  long  ago  ful- 
filled In  good  faith,  in  blood  and  In  treasure 
whatever  commitment  we  have  had  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  It  will  not  be  cured  until 
ovir  country  recoups  Its  moral  position  In  the 
world  by  ending  the  mass  slaughter  through 
which  we  are  insuring  the  antidemocratiza- 
tlon  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  wlU  not  be  cured 
untU  the  leadership  of  the  United  States, 
recognizing  America's  responsibilities  to  It- 
self as  to  other  countries,  reshapes  American 
policies  to  bring  domestic  needs,  foreign  re- 
sponslblUtles,  physical  capabilities  and  moral 
commitment  Into  a  sensible  and  viable  re- 
lationship that  WlU  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people  and  of  the  community 
of  the  world. 


WHAT  IS  AT  STAKE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOT3TH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
many  of  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  may  well  be  struck  by  this  edi- 
torial by  Anthony  Harrigan  in  the  March 
15,  1971,  Bulletin  of  the  Southern  States 
Industrial  Council.  Mr.  Harrigan  rightly 
points  out  that  overstressing  the  needs 
of  those  on  the  dole  often  tends  to  dis- 
tort what  the  true  values  and  interests 
of  our  largely  middle-class  populace  are. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  sophomores  to  sniff 
at  middle -class  values.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  for  the  leaders  of  our  country  to 
tolerate  their  destruction.  I  recommend, 
along  with  Anthony  Harrigan  and  others, 
that  this  process  be  reversed  with  alacrity 
and  that  the  value  of  self-help  once  again 
be  stressed  for  all  the  good  it  has  done 
this  society  and  Nation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

What  Is  at  Stake 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

What  we  are  witnessing  In  the  United 
States  Is  an  effort  to  place  the  political  con- 
trol of  our  country  In  the  hands  of  the  least 
capable  and  most  dependent  people — to  give 
the  drone  element  a  whip  hand  over  taxpay- 
Ing,  productive  citizens,  whether  skilled  In- 
dustrial workers  or  management  people. 

The  end  result  of  such  an  effort — such  a 
system  of  political  domination — would  be  the 
ruination  of  our  society.  The  well-being  of 
our  country  depends  on  the  intelligent,  prop- 
erty-owning elements  in  our  society — our 
great  middle  class — having  the  dominant  in- 
fluence in  the  shaping  of  public  policy.  If 
these  elements  don't  have  this  degree  of  In- 
fluence, one  can  be  sure  that  business — our 
productive  resources — will  be  exploited  and 
eventually  expropriated.  In  short,  our  society 
Is  In  danger  of  being  looted  by  the  dependent 
elements  and  the  political  opportunists  as- 
sociated with  them. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  average  young 
businessman  who  Is  educated,  who  Is  married 
and  has  children,  who  Is  bu3rlng  a  home, 
who  pays  an  Increasing  percentage  of  his  In- 
come In  taxes? 

I  would  say  to  the  young  businessman  that 
the  signlflcanoe  of  these  events  Is  that  the 
basis  of  his  life — the  good  life  of  his  expec- 
tations— is  being  undermined.  The  radical 
trend  means  cancellation  of  the  future  he  en- 
visions for  his  family — unless  this  hurtful 
trend  is  arrested.  If  the  drone  elements  dom- 
inate our  cities,  they  will  become  uninhabit- 
able for  middle  class  people.  The  skyrocketing 
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cost  of  welfare  will  be  felt  most  keenly  by 
businessmen  and  professionals  with  good  In- 
comes— and  by  the  companies  that  give  them 
employment.  In  plain  terms,  the  businessman 
win  flnd,  after  years  of  hard  work,  that  he 
won't  have  anything  Uke  the  real  Income 
that  he  anticipated  when  he  conunenoed  his 
career.  That  means  a  lessened  abUlty  to  buUd 
up  an  estate  for  children  or  to  educate  them. 
The  prospects  of  a  comfortable  life  wlU  be 
greatly  diminished. 

I  don't  mean  that  a  comfortable  life 
should  be  our  sole  or  ultimate  goal.  All  of  us 
have  a  sense  of  idealism,  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  great  ends.  But  advocates  of 
massive  new  welfarism  haven't  any  noble 
social  vision  In  mind.  They  would  end  the 
poverty  of  some  people  In  our  society  by  re- 
distributing wealth  without  respect  to  the 
enterprise  or  energy  of  the  persons  whose 
wealth  is  being  redistributed. 

In  other  words,  the  planners  of  the  new 
welfarism  have  In  mind  nothing  save  confis- 
cation. To  take  from  the  working  and  give 
to  the  non-working  Is  no  way  to  strengthen 
this  or  any  other  society. 

A  strong  society  can  only  be  built  on  those 
persons  who  demonstrate  a  desire  to  be 
builders,  savers  and  producers.  In  the  end. 
Impoverishment  of  the  productive  middle 
class  wUl  reduce  everyone  In  the  society  to 
permanent  pioverty.  And  with  the  disabling 
of  a  middle  class  comes  the  aggrandizement 
of  government  into  a  totalitarian  force  that 
dictates  all  patterns  of  life  and  work. 

To  prevent  this  happening,  we  must  In- 
crease our  effort  to  understand,  be  articulate 
and  active  regarding  our  problems.  We  must 
oppose  the  subsidization  of  indolence.  We 
must  acquire  and  stress  a  positive  view  of  the 
economic  system  that  makes  possible  our 
personal,  community  and  national  weedth. 
We  must  defend  our  country's  values. 

The  radicalized  elements  In  our  country  are 
working  very  hard  to  shatter  the  patterns 
American  businessmen  adhere  to  In  their  per- 
sonal and  business  lives. 

Therefore,  the  businessman  in  his  com- 
munity in  the  znid  and  late  19708  must  be 
energized  and  dedicated  to  our  defending  our 
embattled  society,  to  maintaining  a  way  of 
life  that  he  knows  to  be  decent,  progressive 
and  rewarding. 


MIGRANT  WORKER  DISASTER 
RKIJEF 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJiesday.  March  17,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  President 
Nixon  on  his  decision  to  extend  $2.5 
million  in  Federal  disaster  relief  to 
Florida's  migrant  workers  who  have 
been  imemployed  due  to  crop  failures. 
Some  15,000  workers  are  imemployed  in 
Dade  and  Collier  Counties  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  freeze  and  drought  which 
has  ruined  tomatoes  and  other  crops.  I 
commend  the  administration's  initiative 
to  provide  imemployment  compensation 
for  these  workers,  both  because  of  it« 
unprecedented  and  humanitarian 
nature. 

The  fact  that  this  situation  does  war- 
rani  disaster  relief  because  these  work- 
ers were  left  without  any  form  of  assist- 
ance to  fall  back  on  points  to  a  glaring 
deficiency  in  existing  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  It  is  unfortunate.  I 
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think,  that  ;t  takes  a  disaster  like  this  to 
really  drive  home  the  urgent  need  for 
remedial  action.  You  will  recall  that  en 
July  8.  1969,  the  administration  sent  to 
the  Congress  its  message  and  legisla- 
tion on  the  unemployment  insurance 
system — legislation  which  would  have 
extended  coverage  to  an  additional  4.8 
million  of  the  17  million  workers  not 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 
That  legislation,  in  modified  form,  did 
pass  the  91st  Congress  to  become  Public 
Law  91-373,  and  did  extend  coverage  to 
an  additional  4.7  million  workers.  But 
the  bill  reported  from  Ways  and  Means 
did  not  include  the  administration's 
proposal  to  extend  coverage  to  some 
400,000  workers  on  farms  employing  at 
least  four  persons  in  each  of  20  weeks 
per  year.  And  although  the  Senate  ap- 
proved extending  coverage  to  workers  on 
those  farms  employing  a  minimum  of 
eight  individuals,  even  that  prevision 
was  knocked  out  in  conference. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  migrant 
farmworkers  are  still  not  covered  under 
our  unemployment  compensation  insur- 
ance system  and,  as  a  consequence,  we 
are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  more 
disaster  situations,  such  as  that  which 
prevails  in  Florida  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  times  when  we  allow 
conditions  to  persist  in  our  own  country 
which  eventually  require  disaster  relief 
for  our  own  citizens  not  unlike  that  ex- 
tended to  the  starving  masses  in  Biafra 
or  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  reconsider  the 
administration's  proposal  to  extend  un- 
employment compensation  coverage  to 
migrant  workers.  By  our  action  we  can 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  disaster 
situations  in  which  large  segments  of  our 
social  are  left  without  any  means  to  pur- 
chase food,  pay  rent,  gas  and  electricity 
bills,  and  provide  medical  attention  for 
their  children.  While  I  can  appreciate 
that  committee's  unusually  heavy  work- 
load, the  fact  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
disaster  in  this  area  and  may  be  con- 
fronted with  more,  clearly  points  to  the 
priority  attention  which  this  legislation 
deserves. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 

the  text  of  the  White  House  migrant 

worker  relief  annoimcement  and  the  New 

York  Times  article  of  March  16  on  the 

same  subject: 

March  IS,  1971. 

Annoxtncement  from  thk  White  Hoosx 

The  President  today  declared  a  major  dis- 
aster for  the  State  of  Florida.  The  disaster 
has  been  declared  In  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional food  and  financial  assistance  for  work- 
ers unemployed  as  a  resvilt  of  severe  crop 
freezes  In  January  and  In  February. 

The  President's  action  makes  available  \in- 
employment  compensation  under  the  Presi- 
dent's disaster  asalatance  program  for  farm 
laborers  unable  to  work  becaiiae  of  the  severe 
freezes  and  not  included  \inder  the  state 
unemployment  prog^ram.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  already  providing  food  to  those 
In  need  and  will  work  with  the  reaponslble 
state  and  local  officials  and  private  relief 
organizations  to  Institute  additional  assist- 
ance by  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  President's  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness presently  has  \inder  way  a  study. 
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directed  by  Congress,  to  determine  the  ap- 
plicability of  existing  disaster  arrangements 
m  freeze  and  frost  emergencies.  However,  ow- 
ing to  the  apparent  severity  of  the  Florida 
problem,  General  Lincoln,  Director  of  OEP, 
recommended  to  President  Nixon  that  a  dis- 
aster be  declared  for  the  state. 

Last  year,  the  President  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  agricultural  workers  be  af- 
forded unemployment  compensation  benefits. 
This  proposed  legislation  did  not  pass.  Thus, 
unemployment  compensation  Is  available 
only  through  such  programs  as  the  disaster 
relief  program. 

An  initial  allocation  of  $2.5  million  has 
been  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor  from 
the  Presidents  Dl.saster  Fund  to  initiate  the 
unemployment  compensation  program.  The 
disaster  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram IS  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  state  unemployment  offices. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.   16.  1971] 
President    Ordkrs    Migranis'     Reuek—  *2.5 
Million  in  DisASita  Aid  E.\te.nued  lo  Job- 
less After  Crop  Faih;re   in  Fl'jrid.\ 

(By  Robert  H.  Phelps j 

Key  Bisc.wne,  Fla.,  March  15. — Pre.sident 
Nixon  exienaed  the  concept  ot  disaster  relief 
today  to  include  aid  to  migrant  workers  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  crop  failures. 

Mr.  Nixon,  winding  up  a  long  weekend  in 
Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  acted  on  an  uppeiil 
from  Gov.  Reubin  Askew  for  help  to  thou- 
sands of  migrant  workers  made  Jobless  as  a 
result  of  a  freeze  and  drought  that  ruined 
south  Florida's  commercial  tomatoes  and 
other  crops. 

The  President  declared  the  crop  failure  a 
major  disaster  and  allocated  $2.5  million  for 
paying  unemployment  compensation  to  the 
migrants.  Until  now  Federal  disaster  relief 
had  been  applied  only  to  calamities  like 
floods,  hurricanes  and  earthquakes. 

It  had  not  Included  Federal  financing  of 
unemployment  compensation  for  workers  in- 
eligible under  state  laws.  In  addition  to  Job- 
less benefits,  the  President's  declaration  of 
an  emergency  will  permit  additional  food 
relief  to  the  migrants  under  the  Federal  food 
stamp  plan. 

The  United  States  Agriculture  Department 
and  private  groups  have  been  helping  to  feed 
the  migrants. 

The  President  acted  even  before  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  completed  a  study 
to  determine  whether  the  Federal  disaster 
law  applied  to  freeze  and  frost  emergencies. 

The  White  House  explained  that  Gen. 
George  Lincoln,  director  of  the  O.E.P.,  had 
recommended  that  the  President  act  because 
of  the  "apparent  severity"  of  the  Florida 
problem. 

COMPOUND    PICKETED 

Hundreds  of  migrants  quietly  picketed 
near  the  Nixon  Key  BijBcayne  compound 
Saturday  asking  for  help.  They  asked  that 
the  President  or  a  civilian  aide  meet  with 
them  and  accept  a  petition  they  hawl  pre- 
pared. The  petition  said  In  part: 

"We  are  without  work,  without  hope  of 
work.  We  have  no  money  for  food,  for  rent, 
for  gas  and  electricity.  We  cannot  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  life — our  children  are 
weak  and  sick — we  don't  have  enough  money 
to  escape  these  dehumanizing  conditions. 

"If  this  country  can  airlift  emergency  aid 
to  Pakistan,  If  this  country  can  provide  relief 
for  starving  people  over  15.000  miles  away, 
surely  It  can  take  care  of  Its  own  people  who 
find  themselves,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  m  a  disaster  situation  here  In  Florida." 

A  Secret  Serviceman  at  a  guard  house 
talked  with  the  leaders  of  the  plcketa,  and 
the  police  kept  the  demonstrators  from  get- 
ting close  enough  even  to  see  the  President's 
home.  Some  of  the  wealthy  residents  along 
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Bay  Front  Drive  gave  milk  and  cookies  to 
the  pickets,  who  always  remained  orderly. 

Late  Saturday  the  pickets  moved  from  the 
area  of  p'.u.sh  Bay  Front  homes  to  Crandon 
Park,  where  they  camped  out  for  the  eve- 
ning. Yesterday  morning  they  attended  a 
Roman  Catholic  mass. 

Kneeling  in  prayer  they  asked  'God  and 
President  Nixon"  for  help  because  "we  are 
desperate."  Then  they  boarded  10  old  buses 
and  15  ancient  cars  and  chugged  back  to  the 
labor  camps. 

The  migrants  estimate  that  more  than 
15,000  of  them  are  unemployed  in  Dade  and 
Collier  Counties. 

Governor  Askew's  request  for  Feder.il  help 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Nixon  la.st  Thursday. 
Ronald  L.  Zlegler.  the  White  House  press 
secretary,  said  that  the  President  had  or- 
dered aides  to  consider  it  witl.  "utmost 
speed." 

Meetings  were  held  in  Wsishlngton  over 
the  weekend.  Federal  officials  met  with  Askew 
aides  today  to  work  out  a  way  to  help  the 
migrants. 

Mr.  Zlegler  called  the  President's  action 
"unprecedented"  but  emphasized  that  future 
applications  would  havs  to  be  made  on  a 
"case-by-case"  basis. 

The  White  House  announcement  pointed 
out  that  the  President  had  pending  in  Con- 
suress  a  recommendation  that  unemployment 
compensation  be  extended  to  agriculture 
workers. 

The  legislation,  which  was  bottled  up  In 
a  conference  committee  last  year,  would  cnver 
all  farms  employing  eight  or  more  workers 
for  at  least  20  weeks.  About  400.000  workers 
would  be  affected. 

Details  of  administering  the  emergency 
south  Florida  plan  have  not  been  worked 
out.  Among  the  questions  to  be  decided  are 
who  will  be  ellKlble  and  the  compensation  to 
be  pnid.  Florida's  average  unemployment 
compensation  payment  of  $36.52  a  week  Is 
one  of  the  lowest  In  the  country. 


TODAY'S   "POT"    SMUGGLERS 
PLYING  BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing in-depth  analysis  appeared  in  the  San 
Bernardino,  Calif..  Sun-Telegram  of 
March  14  concerning  the  overwhelming 
task  that  Sheriff  Prank  Bland  faces  in 
controlling  the  Importation  of  drugs 
across  the  border  by  air.  These  smugglers 
are  able  to  use  the  dry  lake  bottoms  to 
their  advantage  as  landing  points  for 
their  illegal  cargo.  This  is  not  a  local 
problem  for  illegal  drugs  are  brought  into 
this  country  all  along  the  Mexican- 
United  States  border.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  and  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  lack  of  strong  Federal  as- 
sistance to  our  dedicated  local  law  en- 
forcement oflQcials.  I  believe  that  this 
article  will  prove  interesting  and  inform- 
ative reading  for  my  colleagues  and 
Federal  customs  ofQcials : 

Today's   "Pot"   Smttcglers  Fltino 
Businessmen 

(By  Bob  Smith) 
San  Bernardino.— Not  since  Its  outlawing 
In  1937  by  the  federal  government  has  the 
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weed  cannabis  sativa.  the  Indian  hemp  pop- 
u'arly  known  as  marijuana,  enjoyed  such 
popularltv  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Whatever  the  sociological  and  psychologi- 
cal reasons  that  have  brought  such  a  fan- 
tastic Increase  In  marijuana  smoking  (more 
than  one  mllUon  pounds  of  it  were  thought 
to  have  been  consiomed  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia last  year) ,  there  has  been  a  concurrent 
increase  in  the  market  prices. 

In  the  shifting  pattern  of  marijuana  smug- 
gling. San  Bernardino  County  has  become 
the  funnel  through  which  much  of  Southern 
California's  supply  of  "grass"  passes. 

Today,  during  Its  short  trip  from  the  In- 
terior of  Mexico,  where  most  of  the  C.iU- 
fomia-bound  weed  Is  grown,  to  the  state's 
metropolitan  areas  where  It  is  ultimately 
peddled  in  small  quantities  to  the  tisers, 
marijuana's  value   can   multiply   45.000   per 

cent. 

With  such  a  fantastic  profit  margin,  smug- 
glers are  beginning  to  switch  from  bringing 
mariju.ina  into  the  United  Stales  by  car  or 
foot  to  more  exotic  methods.  Including  small 
boats  and  light  aircraft.  For  the  aerial  smug- 
gler leary  of  landing  In  populated  areas,  the 
deserts  of  San  Bernardino  County  offer  a 
perfect  alternative. 

During  the  past  two  years,  droves  of  mari- 
juana smugglers  have  discovered  this  fact 
and  are  now  beginning  to  realize  another 
that  Sheriff  Prank  Bland  and  other  officers 
have  known  for  years:  It  Is  almost  Impossi- 
ble for  officers  to  effectively  patrol  all  23,000 
square  miles  of  San  Bernardino  County  and 
stop  the  smugglers  from  landing. 

The  Mojave  Desert  and  the  areas  around 
Twentynlne  Palms  are  strewn  with  aban- 
doned airstrips  built  during  World  War  II: 
flat,  hard  dry  lakebeds.  and  mile  after  mile 
of  flat,  hard  desert  roaas. 

But  although  many  different  agencies — 
federal,  state  and  local — are  concerned  with 
halting  the  lucrative  dope  traffl':  Into  the 
United  States,  local  narcotics  officers  have 
repeatedly  complained  about  the  lack  of  co- 
operation they  receive  from  federal  units 
working  In  San  Bernardino  County. 

Migie  DeLaRosa,  long-time  narcotics  officer 
in  the  Sheriff's  Department  who  recently  re- 
signed to  pursue  law  studies,  voiced  the  com- 
plaints of  many  of  the  narcotics  officsrs  work- 
ing here. 

"There  have  been  cases  when  the  federal 
agencies — such  as  Customs — have  circum- 
vented the  Sheriff's  Office.  They  let  a  guy 
enter  the  country  with  a  small  amount  of 
marijuana,  sell  It  In  San  Bernardino  County 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  go  back  for  a 
larger  load  later.  But  as  a  result,  the  local 
agency  Is  faced  with  another  load  of  drugs 
among  Its  populace — a  load  that  could  have 
been  stopf>ed." 

He  also  told  of  cases  where  sheriff's  dep- 
uties had  staked  out  a  cache  of  drugs  in  the 
desert — or  were  waiting  for  an  incoming 
light,  only  to  learn  later  that  customs  agents 
knew  that  the  drop  point  location  had  been 
changed,  caught  the  people  Involved,  but 
never  bothered  to  tell  the  local  agencies  also 
working  on  the  case. 

But  for  any  law  enforcement  officer,  wheth- 
er he  works  for  the  federal  government,  the 
state  or  a  local  agency  such  as  the  Sheriff's 
Office,  the  first  line  of  defense  Is  the  Mexican 
border. 

Sheriff  Bland  summed  up  the  situation 
for  all  agencies  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  only  effective  way  to  stop  the  traffic  Is 
to  seal  the  border. 

But  as  was  seen  In  the  short-ilved  but  ex- 
tremely effective  Operation  Intercept,  Inter- 
national and  local  economic  pressures  soon 
forced  the  abandonment  of  this  concept,  and 
the  federal  government  reopened  the  border 
to  virtually  unrestricted  vehicular  traffic. 

To  halt  the  now  uncontrolled  air  traffic 
across  the  border,  law  officers  have  long  con- 
sidered the  Idea  of  deploying  a  radar  screen 
to  detect  low-flying  aircraft  along  the  border. 
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"There  Is  no  question  that  they  have  been 
smuggling  marijuana  Into  the  country  by 
aircraft  for  a  long  time,  but  we  don't  have 
the  resources  to  stop  it  on  a  local  basis  only," 
Bland  said. 

Both  Bland  and  Allan  C.  Owens,  asalstant 
chief  of  the  VS.  Border  Patrol's  Bl  Centre 
office,  went  on  record  recently  that  radar 
might  solve  the  drug  Intercept  problem.  But 
so  far,  according  to  Owens  and  members  of 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  In  Los  Angeles,  elec- 
tronic experts  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
system  capable  of  detecting  a  small  aircraft 
flying  on  the  "deck"  across  the  border. 

But  pilots,  such  as  Chief  Inspector  Komer 
Dyal  of  the  San  Bernardino  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment, and  former  servicemen  familiar  with 
radar  systems  used  In  combat  area,  find 
such  a  reply  difficult  to  accept. 

Dyal  referred  to  times  when  he  has  been 
tracked  by  radar  run  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration's  facility  at  March  Air 
Force  Base  right  down  to  the  ground  at  the 
Trl-Clty  Airport.  And,  he  said,  when  air  traffic 
was  light,  the  controllers  would  even  follow 
lilm  on  their  screens  right  up  to  the  hangar 
door — "Just  for  fun." 

Other  pilots  and  former  servicemen  tell  of 
air  search  and  surface  search  radars  installed 
on  U.S.  warships  for  many  years  that  routine- 
ly picked  up  small  observation  planes  and 
helicopters  fiying  Just  above  treetop  level 
15-20  miles  away.  In  'Vietnam. 

Planes,  almost  Identical  In  size  and  speed 
to  those  used  by  the  Army  In  Vietnam,  are 
now  being  used  by  smugglers  In  the  South- 
ern California  area,  authorities  say. 

For  the  potential  smuggler  who  has  access 
to  a  small  aircraft,  the  profits  from  the  mari- 
juana trade  are  staggering. 

Normally,  the  farmer  In  the  Mexican  state 
of  Slnaloa  and  Its  major  city  of  Cullacan  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Occi- 
dental Mountains  sells  his  marijuana  for  82 
to  $4  a  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  to  a  proces- 
sor-wholesaler m  Cullacan,  who  then  uses 
cottonseed  presses  to  press  It  Into  kilogram 
bricks.  The  bricks  are  then  sold  to  smugglers 
for  $20  to  825  a  kilogram. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  aircraft,  a 
flying-smuggler  who  touches  down  at  Culla- 
can may  be  able  to  pick  up  a  return  payload 
of  400  to  700  kilograms  of  "grass." 

Safely  back  Into  the  United  States  with 
his  load,  a  pilot  can  sell  his  marijuana  for 
$150  a  kilogram.  Ultimately.  It  Is  resold  on 
the  streets  and  school  campuses  for  prices 
which  sometimes  equal  $900  to  $1,000  a  kilo- 
gram. 

Thus  the  planeload  of  marijuana  that 
might  have  netted  $1,500  for  the  Mexican 
farmer  ultimately  garners  up  to  $630,000 
from  Its  users. 

One  aspect  that  frustrates  law-enforce- 
ment officers  Is  the  easy  access  a  potential 
smuggler  has  to  a  light  aircraft,  and  the  lack 
of  penalties  If  officers  track  down  the  air- 
plane but  not  the  pilots. 

Dyal  points  out  that  most  aircraft  rental 
agencies  make  only  a  cursory  check  of  the 
prospective  renter's  background  and  qualifi- 
cations as  a  pilot,  possibly  no  more  than  a 
check  ride  around  the  field. 

Under  the  present  system,  Dyal  said,  an 
alrpwrt  operator  does  not  have  access  to  po- 
lice files  that  might  Indicate  if  a  person  had 
been  engaged  In  smuggling  activities  in  the 
past  or  has  a  prison  record. 

Also,  Dyal  said,  there  Is  no  way  for  even  a 
police  agency  to  quickly  check  If  a  pilot's 
license  with  all  of  the  desired  endorsements — 
which  normally  takes  hundreds  of  hours  of 
flying  time  to  acquire — can  be  purchased  for 
Just  a  few  dollars  In  Los  Angeles. 

And  because  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration's files  are  located  In  Oklahoma  City 
and  available  only  In  the  daytime  Monday 
through  Friday,  an  oi>erator  can't  check  the 
qualifications  of  a  prospective  client  there 
quickly  enough  to  avoid  losing  a  sale. 

Because  of  the  way  the  present  laws  are 
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written,  a  plane  owner  who  rents  a  8100.000 
aircraft  to  a  smuggler  and  then  finds  that 
It  has  been  seized  by  Customs  or  another 
agency,  has  no  need  to  worry. 

As  shown  by  two  cases  in  Twentynlne 
Palms  recently,  rented  aircraft  seized  in  dope 
cases  are  normally  handed  back  to  the  legal 
owner  In  Just  a  fev,-  days.  The  present  state 
and  federal  laws  don't  allow  officers  to  seize 
a  plane  used  to  transport  marijuana. 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  nar- 
cotics officer  today  Is  obtaining  enough  evi- 
dence to  convict  a  smuggler  if  he  is  not 
caught  In  the  act  of  bringing  the  "grass" 
into  the  country  or  distributing  it. 

According  to  DeLaRosa.  who  was  involved 
in  several  county  cases  of  this  type,  the  big- 
gest problem  now  is  the  non-user  who  de- 
cides to  go  Into  the  business  Just  for  the 
profit. 

In  most  cases  previously,  the  peddler  or 
importer  was  generally  a  user  who  decided 
to  Import  enough  for  his  own  use  as  well  as 
selling  a  little  on  the  side  to  pay  expenses. 

But  now,  DeLaRosa  said,  businessmen, 
otherwise  perfectly  legitimate,  are  coming 
into  the  picture.  And  Instead  of  working 
through  Informants,  the  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment has  found  Itself  faced  with  costly  and 
time-consuming  surveillance  chores — tasks 
that  It  Is  woefully  undermanned  to  carry 
out.  The  county's  vlce-narcotlcs  detail  has 
only  seven  detectives,  a  sergeant  and  a  cap- 
tain— In  addition  to  two  secretaries. 

This  Is  the  same  manpower,  DeLaRosa  said, 
that  the  detail  had  In  1963  when  It  made  149 
arrests:  in  1969,  the  nine  men  participated  In 
1,458  arrests. 

To  DeLaRosa  and  others  who  asked  not  to 
be  named,  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  coun- 
ty's narcotics  program  Is  that  the  county 
officers  will  not  have  to  depend  on  anyone. 
In  the  future  "they  will  have  to  dej>end  on 
their  own  resources,"  DeLaRosa  said. 

To  these  people,  part  of  the  answer  is  to 
have  the  Sheriff's  Department  acquire  Its 
fleet  of  airplanes.  It  now  owns  one,  a  six- 
passenger  Cessna  205. 

But,  Sheriff  Bland  said,  the  department 
has  a  request  being  processed  In  Washing- 
ton. DC,  for  purchase  of  two  high-speed 
helicopters. 

They  would  be  used  not  only  for  surveil- 
lance work  but  for  transporting  depart- 
mental personnel  and  search-and-rescue 
work. 

Other  agencies  besides  the  sheriff's  and 
local  police  departments  are  active  In  the 
smuggling  war. 

During  the  past  nine  months,  border 
patrolmen  from  the  El  Centro  office  have 
seized  17,249  pounds  of  marijuana — as  well 
as  an  unspecified  amount  of  heroin  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  seizures  increases 
when  you  consider  that  a  border  patrolman 
Is  not  i>ald  or  trained  to  control  marijuana 
traffic,  but  Just  prevent  aliens  from  illegally 
entering  and  working  in  the  United  States. 

How  do  they  do  It?  "Chance,  mostly,"  said 
Owens. 

Dope  smugglers  play  for  high  stakes  and 
some  shoot  when  cornered.  The  murder  of 
two  border  patrolmen  north  of  El  Centro 
one  night  several  years  ago  when  they 
stopped  a  car  loaded  with  drugs  Is  still 
unsolved. 

Last  year,  a  lone  border  patrolman  came 
upon  a  sedan  that  had  high-centered  on  a 
dirt  ridge  bulldozed  to  mark  the  inter- 
national boundary. 

When  the  driver  saw  the  patrolman 
approaching,  he  grabbed  a  rifle,  crossed  back 
into  Mexico,  and  opened  fire. 

Unable  to  pursue  the  smuggler,  Owens  said 
the  patrolmen  watched  the  man  picked  up 
by  an  auto  that  then  drove  Into  Mexican. 

But  although  the  American  officers  on  the 
ground  could  not  cross  the  border  In  pur- 
suit, nothing  prevented  a  small  border  patrol 
scout  plane   from   shadowing  the  car   Into 
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Mexican,  and  then  through  a  four- way 
telephone  relay,  guiding  Mexican  police 
through  dense  crowds  In  downtown  MeslcaU 
to  where  -he  tour  meu  were  trying  to  hide. 
Even  Uiough  Owens'  off.ce  has  two  air- 
planes assigned  to  it.  he  .=;ays  they  are  only 
suitable  for  air  surveillance  of  the  bound- 
ary—looking for  vehicles  or  men  trying  to 
sneak  through.  Their  slow  speeds  prevent 
them  from  chasing  the  much  faster  planes 
smugglers  use. 

It  is  up  to  the  rr.S.  Customs  Service  to 
detect  and  then  intercept  planes  crossing 
the  border  with  Illegal  cargoes.  Owens  said. 
Paul  Samaduroff,  the  assistant  special 
agent  In  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  District 
at  the  Costoms  House  on  Terminal  Island, 
says  his  agents  have  had  more  success  during 
the  past  two  years  but  are  still  hampered 
bv  lack  of  manpower  and  equipment. 

'senior  Customs  Agent  Bill  Rosenblatt,  in 
charge  of  the  air  operations  group,  said  his 
group  has  prosecuted  more  than  100  success- 
ful cases  involving  airplanes  during  the  past 
three  years.  But  he  says  his  men  are 
stretched  far  too  thin  to  do  an  effective  Job. 
"Because  of  the  mobility  of  the  aircraft, 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  marijuana 
Is  up  to  the  principals  Involved.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable," Rosenblatt  said,  "that  a  load  could 
be  flown  Into  Southern  California,  and  then 
picked  up  by  another  plane  or  vehicle  and 
sent  to  any  location  In  the  United  Stated- 
all  m  Just  a  few  hours. 

"So  far  as  the  amount  Involved  In  the 
trafBc,  no  one  can  make  an  adequate  guess, 
not  even  the  Mexicans.  We  don't  know  If 
we're  catching  one  per  cent  or  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  smuggled  into  the 
TJnlted  States  every  year.  But  during  the 
fiscal  year  1S69.  Customs  Intercepted  70.000 
pounds  and  during  1970.  we  got  100.000 
pounds."  , 

And  federal  authorities  have  been  receiv- 
ing Increased  cooperation  from  the  Mexican 
government.  Samaduroff  said.  "They  have 
been  finding  marijuana  fields,  arresting 
people  and  seizing  shipments  while  they  are 
still   m  Mexico,"  he  said. 
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A  TRIBUTE   TO   WHITNEY   M. 
YOUNG,  JR. 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 


Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Whitney  Young  has  deprived  us  of 
a  great  American  who  was  a  paragon  of 
modesty  and  fortitude  and  effectiveness. 
His  work  in  the  field  of  civU  rights- 
striving  to  Insure  equality  for  all  men- 
gained  world  renown.  His  work  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Urban 
League  was  based  on  the  proposition  that 
Jobs  and  opportunities  must  be  opened 
to  all  men.  a  noble  idea  in  which  he  had 
complete  faith. 

•Whitney  Young  was  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  one  who  worked  within  the  system, 
in  fact,  some  called  him  a  moderate, 
and  not  always  in  a  kindly  context.  It 
was  a  term  he  came  to  despise.  He  said: 
Nobody  who's  working  for  black  people  Is 
a  moderate.  'We're  all  militants  In  different 
ways. 

Here  was  a  man  who,  during  the  past 
decade,  had  the  ear  of  three  Presidents. 
A  man  who,  as  he  often  said,  could  talk 
to  the  leading  businessmen  and  indus- 
trialists and  obtain  more  Jobs  and  op- 
portunities for  his  people.  He  claimed. 


and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  that 
this  was  not  a  Question  of  moderation 
versus  militancy,  but  rather  one  ot  "effec- 
tiveness versus  ineffectiveness." 

He  knew  where  tlie  sources  of  power 
in  America  lay,  and  he  approached  these 
sources  without  trepidation.  He  knew  of 
the  many  ills  that  faced  America,  and  ne 
knew  that  they  required  action.  Just  be- 
fore his  untimely  death,  he  said  to  the 
group  of  Americans  and  Africans  he  was 
addressing  in  Nigeria: 

We  have  to  talk  to  people  who  are  hungry 
tonight.  The  rats  are  biting  the  kids  tonight. 
These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who 
was  deeply  concerned,  and  deeply  com- 
mitted, to  a  cause.  These  are  the  words  of 
a  man  who  foupht  tirelessly  against  in- 
equality, and  thc:e  arc  the  words  of  a 
man  who  will  be  oiis-ed  by  all  those  in 
America  who  will  continue  to  insist  on 
equality  and  justice  for  pveiT  citizen. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an  article  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Young  which  appeared  in 
this  week's  issue  of  "The  Voice."  the 
newspaper  of  the  black  community  of 
Plainfield.  N.J.: 

WurTNET  Young  Dead  at  49 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  49,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Urban  League,  and  re- 
nowned activist  m  the  ClvU  Rights  struggle 
here,  died  while  swimming  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Lagos.  Nigeria,  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  March  11.  1971. 

Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
was  emerging  from  the  surf  with  Young  upon 
completion  of  their  svrtm.  when  he  noticed 
that  Young  was  no  longer  in  sight. 

"I  turned  around,  but  could  not  see  him." 
explained  Clark.  "But  as  I  looked  back  I  saw 
his  arm  turn  over.  I  saw  his  head  go  under." 
Clark  pulled  Young  from  the  water  and 
mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation  was  adminis- 
tered to  no  avail.  By  the  time  the  physician 
arrived  by  boat  from  the  downtown  Lagos 
Federal  Palace  Hotel,  Whitney  Young  was 
dead. 

Mr.  Young  was  In  Nigeria  to  attend  the 
Ford  Foundation  sponsored  conference  to  in- 
crease understanding  between  Africans  and 
Americans.  The  cause  of  his  death,  pending 
results  of  an  autopsy.  Is  presumed  to  be  a 
heart  attack. 

Whitney  Young  had  served  as  executive 
director  of  the  National  Urban  League  since 
1961.  Under  his  leadership  the  League  has 
expanded  from  63  cities  to  98.  its  profes- 
sional staff  has  grown  from  300  to  over  1.200 
and  Its  budget  has  Increased  tenfold. 

Born  m  Lincoln  Ridge.  Kentucky  In  1921. 
Mr.  Young  as  educated  at  Kentucky  State 
College.  M.I.T.  and  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. He  served  with  the  Urban  League  In  St. 
Paul,  Minn,  and  Omaha.  Nebraska;  was  Dean 
of  the  Atlantic  University  School  of  Social 
Work  for  seven  years  and  has  been  a  'Visiting 
Scholar  at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Young 
had  served  on  seven  presidential  commis- 
sions and  on  the  Boards  of  many  major  In- 
stitutions Including  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  N.Y..  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Ur- 
ban Institute  and  the  Urban  Coalition. 

Harold  R.  Sims,  a  Deputy  Director  of  the 
League,  has  been  named  acting  executive  di- 
rector until  a  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Young 
Is  named. 

"Words  cannot  possibly  convey  the  sense 
of  loss,  the  devastlng  grief,  that  we  have, 
who  have  worked  with  Whitney  Young  feel 
today,"  said  Mr.  Sims. 

"We  wish  today,  not  to  eulogize  Mr.  Young. 
History  will  do  that.  History  will  place  him 
as  one  of  the  most  effectl\e  of  all  our  lead- 
ers— black  or  white.  Instead  we  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  goals  for  which  he  fought. 
He  left  an  organization  that  has  the  depth 


and  the  dedication  to  survive  even  this  ter- 
rible blow."  c^^ncludcd  Mr.  Sims. 

A.s  c^ndoleiicei  pour  in  from  Presidents 
and  heads  of  stales  from  all  parts  of  the 
vorld.  the  body  of  Whitney  Young  is  being 
returned  to  America  In  a  KC-135  Jet  traos- 
pjrc  ordered  by  President  Nlxon.  Tne  plane 
is  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen,  Daniel  James. 
Jr..  the  highest  ranking  black  man  In  the  Air 
Ffirce,  now  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defence  for  public  affairs. 

Mr.  ''/ourii^,  whose  residence  was  in  New 
P.  Thelle.  NY.  was  married  to  the  former 
Marg..ret  Buckr.er.  He  leaves  two  duughlers. 


MR.    PETERSON'S    ASSIGNMENT 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

Of     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of 
my  colleaaiues  on  the  Foreign  ASairs 
Committee,  I  have  been  very  concerned 
in  recent  months  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's lack  of  a  clear  and  coherent 
foreign  economic  policy.  I  was,  therefore, 
heartened  by  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent earlier  this  year  to  set  up  a  Coun- 
cil on  International  Economic  Policy,  and 
his  appointment  of  Peter  G.  Peterson  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Peterson's  past  record  speaks  for 
itself— he  served  ably  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Bell  &  Howell,  and  has 
done  much  to  show  that  business  leaders 
can  contribute  usefully  to  the  formula- 
tion of  public  policy.  I  hope  he  wiU  be 
successful  in  his  latest  task,  which  will 
be  to  coordinate  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  as  It  establishes 
guidelines  for  other  Government  offices 
to  follow  in  this  area.  In  particular,  I  am 
hopeful  that  there  will  be  a  reassessment 
of  the  program  to  control  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment abroad— and  we  should  not,  In 
my  Judgment,  impose  mandatory  con- 
trols on  investment  and  lending. 

The  March  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
contained    an    editorial    which    points 
cogently  to  the  poUcy  questions  which 
should  be  examined,  and  I  include  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
Mb.  Petebson's  Assignment 
One  move  President  Nlxon  made  as  he  be- 
gan  the  second  half  of  his  term  has  had 
less  trumpeting  than  It  deserved.  This  WM 
to  set  up  a  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  consisting  of  five  Cabinet  Offl- 
cers  and  five  members  of  the  White  Hou« 
staff,  with  the  President  hlmseU  as  chair- 
man. The  executive  director  of  the  coundl 
will    be   Peter    G.    Peterson,   who   will   al»o 
have  the  title  of  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  International  Economic  Affairs.  As  chilr- 
man  of  the  board  of  Bell  &  Howell,  Peter- 
son had  the  reputation  of  being.  In  Nixon's 
words,  "one  of  the  ablest  chief  executive  offi- 
cers of  this  generation."  He  has  also  worked 
hard   at   proving  that  business  leaders  can 
make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  shaping 
of  public  policy— for  example,  as  chalrmui 
of  the  Commission  on  Foundations  and  m- 
vate  Philanthropy,  which  has  recommended 
some  useful  changes  In  the  taxation  and  reg- 
ulation of  those  Institutions. 

In  his  new  Job.  Peterson  is  taking  on  » 
mission  that  stlU  needs  to  be  spelled  out 
The  U.S.  has  no  foreign  economic  policy,  w 
the  sense  of  a  coherent  and  clearly  deAMO 
set  of  principles  and  goals.  There  Is  nothing 
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fuzzy  about  the  basic  objectives  of  domestic 
economic  policy — to  achieve  full  employment 
and  price  stability — though,  of  course,  there 
U  plenty  of  dispute  about  the  means  of  get- 
ting to  thoi.e  goals.  But  when  It  comes  to 
economic  matters  m  the  world  at  large,  the 
U.S.  posture  seems  vague  and  confused.  In- 
deed, the  current,  very  understandable  pre- 
occupation with  domestic  problems  has  dis- 
couraged public  discussion  of  international 
economic  issues. 

Yet  the  U.S.  cannot  remain  indifferent  to 
these  Issuea.  With  the  world's  economic  in- 
terconneciloi.s  and  Interdependence  growing 
ever  m->re  important,  our  domestic  proeper- 
Ity.  not  to  mention  the  profits  and  growth 
prospects  of  most  large  corporations,  can  be 
profoundly  affected  by  what  happens  In  al- 
most every  part  of  the  globe.  We  have  seen 
vU'ld  evidence  of  this  In  recent  weeks,  when 
an  impasse  in  the  Tehran  oil  negotiations 
threatened  all  the  leading  Industrial  nations 
with  an  interruption  In  vital  fuel  supplies, 
and  the  collapse  of  Rolls-Royce  in  England 
reverbera'.ed  throughout  the  U.S.  aerospace 
industry. 

A  sense  of  such  Interdependence  is  hard 
to  find  in  Washington.  The  articulation  of  a 
consistent  national  policy  Is  thwarted  by  a 
conflict  of  many  Interests — some  economic, 
some  military,  and  some  diplomatic — each 
Intent  on  lis  own  advantage,  and  by  the 
diffusion  of  ofiBcial  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing the  U.S.  position  on  critical  questions. 
More  than  sixty  federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  involved  with  decision  making 
In  the  International  economic  area,  from  the 
Interior  Dep.irtment's  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  u  the  Treasury,  whose  top  officials 
double  as  diplomats  lu  International  mone- 
tary affairs.  The  result  Is  that  the  U.S.  speaks 
with  many  voices,  often  inconsistent,  and  the 
world  has  trouble  getting  the  message.  When 
a  special  emissary  of  Japan's  Prime  Minister 
Elsaku  Sato  came  over  last  fall  to  discuss  a 
new  agreement  limiting  textile  exports  to  the 
U.S.,  he  had  to  touch  base  with  Congress- 
men, the  Commerce  Department,  the  State 
Department,  and  several  offices  In  the  White 
House  to  find  out  what  the  U.S.  negotiating 
position  was.  His  Inability  to  get  a  clear  an- 
swer may  help  to  explain  why  no  textile 
agreement  has  yet  been  reached. 

AN  AGENDA  FOR  DECISIONS 

No  one  expects  Pete  Peterson  to  supersede 
all  those  federal  agencies.  But  the  President 
has  explicitly  assigned  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  the  task  of  laying 
down  guidelines  for  other  government  offices 
to  follow.  The  council  will  be  In  a  position 
to  study  critical  policy  questions  with  a 
thoroughness  and  detachment  that  has  been 
lacking  up  to  now.  The  agenda  might  start 
off  with  the.se  Items: 

The  demand  by  various  industries  for 
protection  will  be  beard  again,  and  more 
Insistently,  in  this  session  of  Congress.  Pe- 
terson's staff  should  grasp  the  chance  to 
shift  the  focus  of  attention  from  the  plight 
of  Individual  industries  to  a  sort  of  systems 
»nalysls  of  what  all  the  proposed  import 
quotas  would  mean  for  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  U.S.  as  a  whole — very  much  In- 
cluding the  welfare  of  consumers.  And 
much  more  light  needs  to  be  thrown  on  the 
International  consequences  of  U.S.  quotas. 
Will  other  nations  retaliate  and  thereby 
constrict  U.S.  export  markets?  Might  there 
be  such  a  shrinkage  of  world  trade  that  eco- 
nomic activity  would  slow  everywhere?  A 
thorough  contemplation  of  all  the  posslbU- 
Itles  might  encourage  us  to  seek  other  ways 
to  help  beleaguered  U.S.  Indtistrles,  for  ex- 
*niple,  by  making  much  greater  use  of  fed- 
eral "adjustment  assistance"  to  retrain 
workers  and  to  help  companies  Increase 
their  efficiency  or  get  Into  new  products. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  questions  In  In- 
ternational economic  policy  Involve  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  which  persists  in  coupling 
»n   aggressive    trade    offensive   with    reluc- 
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tance  to  open  its  own  fiourlshlng  economy 
to  foreign  goods  and  foreign  Investment. 
The  U.S.  still  lacks  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic diplomacy  to  deal  with  the  Japanese. 

The  program  of  controUing  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment and  limiting  lending  abroad,  in 
the  name  of  correcting  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  has  failed  In  its  aim  while  sub- 
jecting business  to  Irritation  and  confusion 
(see  "Capital  Is  Something  That  Doesn't 
Love  a  Wall,"  Fortunk,  February) .  It  is 
high  time  to  reconsider  the  policy. 

With  no  Improvement  In  our  payments 
deficit,  dollars  have  been  pUlng  up  In  rec- 
ord amounts  In  foreign  central  banks.  The 
patience  of  European  central  bankers  is 
growing  thin.  Some  are  already  proposing 
that  no  more  Special  Drawing  Rights  ("pa- 
per gold")  be  created  until  the  U.S.  deficit 
Is  brought  under  control.  Another  "dollar 
crisis"  Is  by  no  means  out  of  the  question, 
and  Washington  ought  to  be  thinking  ur- 
gently about  how  to  avert  It. 

The  Common  Market  Is  in  the  midst  of 
momentous  deliberations  that  are  likely  to 
lead  to  an  expansion  of  its  membership  and 
a  closer  mtegratlon  of  Western  Europe.  The 
U.S.  should  be  more  gracious  in  welcoming 
this  movement  toward  a  stronger,  more 
self-reliant  Europe,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
exerting  influence  to  counter  any  European 
tendency  to  raise  barriers  against  outside 
goods  and  capital. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  relaxation  of  re- 
striction on  commerce  with  Communist 
countries,  and  American  subsidiaries  abroad 
are  now  permitted  to  trade  even  with  Red 
China.  But  U.S.  businessmen  EU-e  increas- 
ingly impatient  with  the  limitations  that 
remain,  especially  since  there  seems  to  be  no 
convincing  political  reason  for  their  contin- 
uance. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ques- 
tions that  have  lain  In  the  Umbo  of  policy 
making.  When  Peterson  comes  to  recom- 
mend responses  to  them,  we  hope  he  will  be 
guided  by  a  central  high  principle:  that  It  is 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  U.S.  that  business 
be  encouraged  to  continue  Its  multinational 
development  and  that  capital  and  technol- 
ogy be  permitted  to  move  ever  more  freely 
throughout  the  world.  In  some  instances, 
adherence  to  this  principle  will  mean  over- 
riding narrow  domestic  politics  and  local  in- 
terests. Pete  Peterson  may  be  stepping  into 
one  of  the  toughest  Jobs  In  Washington. 


PARADOX   OF   WAR 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent news  story  by  Peter  R.  Kann  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  tragic  consequences 
of  American  policy  in  Indochina.  As  the 
debate  continues  about  our  expanded  in- 
volvement in  Laos,  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because,  I  believe,  it  is  a  startling 
account  of  the  war's  toll  on  that  country 
and  its  people.  A  copy  of  the  article  fol- 
lows; 
Pabadox  or  Wab:  Optimism  in  Vxttnam,  Fear 

IN  Laos  Point  Up  AMBioxnTiBS  or  Battle 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 
Saicon. — "Our  army  Is  like  a  racehorse.  It 
has  been  fed  and  groomed  and  trained.  But 
It  cannot  stay  In  the  stable  forever.  We  have 
risked  the  race,  and  we  wUl  win."  South  Viet- 
namese president  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  told  a 
couple  of  his  cabinet  ministers  last  week. 
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"Our  army  Is  like  the  water  buffalo.  If  a 
farmer  cannot  leed  his  buffalo,  how  can  It 
work  his  fields?  Our  soldiers  have  been  fight- 
ing for  20  years.  They  are  tired.  They  cannot 
even  afford  enough  rice  to  leed  their  families. 
How  can  they  defend  their  outposts?"  a  Lao- 
tian general  told  two  visitors  to  his  Vientalne 
villa  not  long  ago. 

The  zoological  similes  say  something  about 
the  contrast  in  mood  and  attitude  that  one 
finds  these  days  in  the  different  dominoes  of 
Indochina. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  Is  aggressiveness 
and  optimism.  In  Laos  there  is  confusion, 
dotU}t  and  fear.  Both  countries  have  lived 
with  war  for  two  decades.  But  In  Vietnam 
risks  are  being  taken  and  rewards  are  ex- 
pected: The  word  "victory"  is  entering  the 
official  vocabulary.  In  Laos  an  optimist  is 
a  man  who  tixinks  things  may  not  get  much 
worse. 

BtTTING     TIMS 

Saigon's  optimism — or  overoptlmlsm — 
stems  from  several  factors :  continuing  paci- 
fication gains,  relative  political  tranquility, 
an  Increasingly  stabilized  economy.  But 
mainly  it's  due  to  the  South  Vietnam  army 
( ARVN) ,  Incursion  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 
The  six- week-old  campaign  Into  the  trail 
area  of  eastern  Laos  Is  far  from  really  cut- 
ting the  broad  trail  complex.  But  despite  the 
ARVN  retreats  of  recent  days,  military  offi- 
cials In  Vietnam  believe  they  already  have 
seriously  disrupted  the  North  Vietnamese 
army  supply  line  and  thus  the  enemy's  fu- 
ture plans. 

The  ARVN  campaign.  It's  claimed,  will  buy 
time  for  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
to  further  strengthen  Its  army  and  further 
pacify  Its  countryside  without  fear  of  a 
major  enemy  offensive.  This  Is  p>artlcularly 
Important  with  national  elections  looming 
In  South  Vietnam  this  fall. 

ARVN  troops  and  U.S.  firepower  are  Eald  to 
have  already  killed  more  than  6,000  Commu- 
nist soldiers  In  the  trail  area.  But  ARVN,  too, 
has  taken  heavy  casualties.  More  than  700  of 
Its  best  soldiers  have  been  killed  and  three 
times  that  number  have  been  woimded.  And 
for  all  of  Saigon's  optimism,  the  ARVN  push 
Into  Laos  never  could  have  taken  place  with- 
out massive  American  air  support,  from 
troop-ferrying  helicopters  to  saturation 
bombing  raids.  ARVN's  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  the  Tchepone  area,  a  key  hub  of  the 
traU  ctHnplex  about  25  miles  Into  Laos,  was 
more  Impressive  as  a  demonstration  of  U.S. 
air  mobUIty  and  power  than  in  terms  of 
ARVN  combat  capability.  Indeed,  AHVN 
troops  withdrew.  At  various  low  points  in  the 
Laos  campyolgn,  ARVN  commanders  have 
grumbled  about  Insufficient  air  support,  but 
It's  worth  remembering  that  North  Viet- 
nam's forces  are  completely  Vletnamlzed  and 
have  no  air  support  at  all. 

"DOINO   SATHm  WEIX   THESE  DATS" 

Nevertheless,  ARVN  umts  that  several 
years  ago  lacked  the  capability  and  confi- 
dence to  venture  Into  enemy  strongholds  not 
far  from  Saigon  now  are  occupying  positions 
astride  the  logistics  lifeline  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  army.  And  even  if  ARVN  forces 
withdraw  back  into  South  Vietnam  well  be- 
fore the  May  monsoon  rains  begin,  they  will 
be  able  to  claim  some  limited  success. 

Meanwhile,  the  mood  of  c^lmlsm  in  Sai- 
gon Is  reflected  In  President  Thieu's  recent 
threats  to  Invade  North  Vietnam.  The  threats 
are  widely  viewed  as  having  been  made  for 
domestic  political  effect  (and  so  such  Inva- 
sion oould  take  place  without  heavy  Ameri- 
can support) . 

But  it  Is  perhaps  significant  that  only  two 
years  ago,  during  the  enemy's  TET  offensive, 
President  Thleu  had  to  reassure  his  people 
that  he  oould  defend  Saigon  "The  South 
Vietnamese  are  doing  rather  well  these  days. 
The  North  Vletntunese  are  a  bit  out  ot 
breath."  says  a  European  diplomat  who  Is 
far  from  an  avid  Saigon  suppwter. 
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If  there  Is  a  real  danger  In  South  Vietnam 
these  days,  perhaps  It  is  overoptlmlsm.  To 
Americans,  Vletnamlzatlon  may  simply  mean 
an  honorable  way  out  of  a  regrettable  war. 
But  to  the  South  Vietnamese  leadership, 
Vletnamlzatlon  increasingly  seems  to  mean 
military  victory.  With  or  without  good  rea- 
son, the  Laos  invasion  has  tended  to  bol- 
ster this  attitude.  "We  are  six  feet  tall  now." 
crowed  a  South  Vietnamese  cabinet  minister 
last  week. 

NO  OVEEOPTIMISM  IN  LAOS 

Overoptlmism  is  no  danger  in  Laos,  now  In 
Its  25th  year  of  a  losing  war.  There's  nothing 
dramatic  about  the  Laos  conflict.  For  exam- 
ple, only  50  or  so  Laotian  soldiers  die  each 
week — not  much  of  a  casualty  count  com- 
pared with  the  fatalities  in  Vietnam  or  Cam- 
bodia. But  then  Laos  Is  a  country  of  only 
about  2.5  million  people.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  recent  Laotian  losses  would  compare 
with  more  than  4,000  American  battlefield 
deaths  a  week. 

It's  this  undramatic  but  Inexorable  death 
count — and  the  plight  of  some  700,000  Lao- 
tians who  have  been  turned  Into  war  refu- 
gees— that  makes  Laos  in  many  resjjects  the 
most  tragic  theater  of  the  Indochina  war, 
even  If  It  often  appears  to  be  a  theater  of  the 
absurd.  Two  other  factors  compound  the 
tragedy.  One  Is  that  the  Laotians  have  so 
little  control  over  the  operation  of  their  own 
war.  The  Pathet  Lao  (Laotian  leftists)  are  al- 
most totally  controlled  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. And  the  Laotian  government  Is  al- 
most totally  dependent  on  America. 

The  second  factor  is  that  neither  the  North 
Vietnamese  nor  the  Americans  are  really  in- 
terested in  Laos  at  all,  except  as  a  buffer 
and  a  pawn  in  the  conflicts  for  higher  stakes 
In  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

The  South  Vietnamese  campaign  Into  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area  fits  into  this  pattern. 
To  many  In  Laos,  the  Incursion  Is  simply  an 
Irrelevancy.  The  trail  area  of  eastern  Laos 
hasn't  been  under  Laotian  control  for  at  least 
four  years.  Even  a  North  Vietnamese  diplo- 
mat In  Vientiane  considers  the  trail  area  'in- 
ternationalized." And  to  most  Laotians. 
South  Vietnam  Is  Just  the  latest  In  a  long 
list  of  countries  that  have  violated  Laos'  pa- 
per neutrality:  first  and  foremost  North  Viet- 
nam, but  also  the  U.S.,  China,  Thailand  and 
even  Cambodia.  Laotian  neutrality  has  been 
worn  so  thin  that  the  official  Laotian  protest 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  Incursion  was 
a  collaborative  effort  by  the  Laotian  prime 
minister  and  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Laos. 

Some  Laotians,  however,  are  also  worried 
over  repercussions  of  the  ARVN  trail  strike. 
It's  a  sad  paradox  of  the  Indochina  war  that 
what's  good  for  one  domino  Isn't  always  good 
for  another.  Thus,  some  Laotians  fear  the 
ARVN  strike  may  push  North  Vietnamese 
units  deeper  into  southern  Laos  (to  a  safer 
distance  from  the  South  Vietnamese  border) 
or  that  Hanoi  may  be  prompted  to  seek  a 
dramatic  victory  of  some  sort  at  the  expense 
of  Laos,  which  is  by  far  the  softest  target  in 
Indochina.  The  American-South  Vietnamese 
foray  into  Cambodia  last  spring  caused  North 
Vietnam  to  expand  its  supply  and  sanctuary 
system  In  southern  Laoe.  And  last  week,  in  a 
move  that  may  relate  to  the  ARVN  trail  cam- 
paign, the  North  Vietnamese  overran  the  last 
Laotian  outpost  on  the  strategic  Bolovens 
plateau  in  southeast  Laoe. 

"WE    AKE    TIRED.     SO     TIRED" 

The  mood  of  Laos  is  reflected  at  Seno,  the 
last  relatively  secure  Laotian  military  base 
on  Route  9,  the  same  route  North  Vietnamese 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  are  battling 
over  80  miles  to  the  east.  Only  100  miles  down 
this  road  lies  Khe  Sanh.  the  sprawling  Ameri- 
can logistics  base  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
campaign,  and  there  the  sky  is  thick  with 
planes  and  choppers.  At  Seno,  the  only  thing 
In  the  air  la  an  occasional  fly. 

The  senior  officer  on  duty  at  the  largely 
deserted   Seno   base,   once   a  French   supply 
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depot  for  the  battle  of  Dlenblenphu.  is  a 
polite  Laotian  colonel  who  has  considerable 
trouble  locating  his  own  position  on  his 
briefing  map.  "We  are  here?"  he  says,  his 
pointer  weaving  across  the  map  like  a  diving 
rod  seeking  water.  "And  here  are  10  maybe 
20.  battalions  of  South  Vietnamese,"  he  adds, 
indicating  a  coordinate  about  100  miles  from 
the  nearest  ARVN  unit.  "The  South  Viet- 
namese are  killing  North  Vetnamese,  which 
Is  good,"  he  explains,  "but  then  more  North 
Vietnamese  will  come  and  the  war  will  spread 
and  what  will  we  do?" 

A  Southern  Laotian  general.  Ideologically 
In  sympathy  with  the  South  Vietnamese,  but 
concerned  over  the  fate  of  his  Mekong  Val- 
ley rlceland  if  the  North  Vietnamese  should 
push,  or  be  pushed,  further  west,  puts  It 
more  succinctly:  "The  South  Vietnamese 
operation  in  Laos  Is  good  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese." 

If  the  North  Vietnamese,  for  military  or 
political  reasons,  push  west  toward  the  pop- 
ulous Mekong  River  plain,  there  will  be  little 
to  stop  them  but  U.S.  air  power  and  the 
Thai  army,  and  that  would  probably  mean 
the  final  cannlballzatlon  of  Laos.  "We  are 
like  a  cow  In  a  barnyard  waiting  for  the 
tiger,  "  says  a  Laotian  colonel  at  Pak  Se  In 
southern  Laos.  "We  are  tired,  so  tired.  ' 

THE    CIA    EVACUATES 

The  military  situation  in  northern  Laos 
may  be  even  bleaker.  North  Vietnamese  army 
units  have  spent  months  preparing  for  an 
assault  on  Long  Chleng.  base  for  General 
Vang  Pao's  CIA-backed  army  of  mostly  Meo 
mountain  tribesmen.  The  threat  to  Long 
Chieng,  by  elements  of  two  North  Vietnam- 
ese divisions.  Is  so  serious  this  year  that  the 
CIA  13  said  to  have  recently  evacuated  much 
of  Its  sophisticated  communications  equip- 
ment. "If  Vang  Pao  Is  knocked  out  of  Long 
Chleng  It  means  the  end  of  his  Meo  army, 
and  that  means  the  end  of  northern  Laos." 
says  one  Western  military  envoy. 

For  years  the  brunt  of  the  Laos  war  has 
fallen  on  this  Meo  tribe,  and  the  toll  has 
been  staggering,  American  agents  are  said 
to  have  paid  death  benefits  to  the  families 
of  more  than  6.700  Meo  soldiers  since  late 
1967.  tremendous  losses  for  a  force  that  has 
rarely  numbered  more  than  10,000  at  any 
given  time. 

Even  more  chilling  are  the  civilian  losses 
suffered  by  the  Meo  tribe  in  trekking  from 
one  ridgellne  to  another  in  the  face  of  Com- 
munist advances  and  American  bombings 
Sources  say  that  during  each  such  move  10' 
to  15'':  of  the  Meos  die  from  disease,  malnu- 
trition or  shock.  There  have  been  some 
150.000  refugees,  mostly  Meos,  in  northern 
Laos  over  the  past  three  years,  which  would 
Indicate  at  least  15,000  civilian  dea'hs.  And 
even  for  those  tribesmen  who  survive,  there's 
the  tragedy  of  being  reduced  to  the  status 
of  helpless  refugees,  dependent  for  iheir  sub- 
slstance  on  sacks  of  American  rice  dropped 
from  the  air. 

Last  fall  there  were  some  fi'ckerlnj;  hope.s 
in  Laos  that  peace  talks  ml~ht  be  arranged 
between  the  Laotian  gover:iment  and  the 
Pathet  Lao  Insurgents  (who  technically  re- 
main part  of  Laos  coalition  government). 
Peace  hopes  were  predicated  on  the  prospert 
of  a  tacit  recognition  by  all  warring  partlpp 
that  there  are  reallv  two  wars  in  Laos,  One  's 
the  trail  wnr.  Involving  North  Vietiiamfse 
troops  and  American  bombers,  which  would 
coi-.tlnue  until  the  Vietnam  war  someda> 
ceased.  The  second  is  a  dome^^tlc  Laotian  con- 
flict. wl*h  hea.y  North  Vietnamese  and  .Amer- 
ican participation,  that  mirrht  be  amenable  to 
political  solution  If  both  Hanoi  and  Wash- 
ington saw  self-interest  In  red.:c:ng  the  r 
mllltpry  bi-rdens  t-i  what  ario^'i's  t  •  «  -'h -- 
show  war  Then  the  varlo-  s  La  tan  fict:ors 
could  pet  t  'Pether  tc  'r,'  and  work  out  s  ,me 
Laotian-sryle  settlement. 

Peace  ho'^es  had  faded  befcr^  thp  So'ith 
Vietnamese    r-il  sXT'.y.e,  however,  with  both 
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sides  accusing  each  other  of  using  the  peace 
ploy  for  propaganda  purposes  and  for  tac- 
tical military  advantage.  Still,  it  may  be  slg- 
nlficant  that  neither  the  North  Vietnamese 
nor  the  Americans  rule  out  a  resumption  of 
preliminary  Laotian  peace  contacts  once 
ARVN  troops  have  exited  from  the  trail  area. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  rolls  on,  leaving  its 
shattered  human  residue  In  scores  of  refugee 
camps  like  the  one  about  20  miles  from  Pak 
Se  In  southern  Laos,  This  camp  harbors  some 
60  families  from  three  primitive  mountain 
tribes  that  had  long  lived  under  Pathet  Lao 
control  on  the  slopes  of  the  Bolovens  plateau. 
They  fled  only  when  North  Vietnamese  troops 
arrived.  Imposing  harsher  discipline  and  Im- 
pressing their  sons  as  supply  bearers. 

So  the  tribesmen  fled  with  nothing  but  the 
rags  on  their  backs.  Everything  they  now 
own — a  few  blankets,  mosquito  nets  and 
cooking  pots — was  given  by  American  aid. 
They  sit,  languidly  and  uncomprehendlngly 
In  this  camp,  the  men  dressed  In  loincloths, 
the  women  with  breasts  hanging  below  their 
waists.  They  are  given  some  rice  to  eat.  "But 
we  have  no  tobacco  and  no  peppers  like  at 
home,"  says  an  aged  tribesman.  They  are 
bothered  by  the  climate,  which  Is  too  hot  for 
them,  and  the  altitude,  which  Is  too  low. 
They  may  eventually  be  given  some  land  to 
farm,  but  It  won't  be  their  land. 

Their  land  Is  defined  by  the  place  where  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors  are  burled,  and  those 
bones  still  He  on  the  slopes  of  the  Bolovens. 
The  old  man  explains  that  they  must  go  back 
for  the  bones.  How?  "We  will  go  back  for  the 
bones,"  he  replies.  Even  the  dead  do  not  rest 
In  peace  in  Laos. 


POST      OFFICE      DELIVERS     DROP- 
OUTS.   TOO 
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Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  March  11  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carries  a  full 
page  story  on  the  street  academy  pro- 
gram being  operated  by  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department,  and  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  attention.  This 
innovative  and  highly  successful  program 
is  well  worth  the  cost,  and  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  Post  Office  Department  for 
the  fine  job  they  are  doing.  The  article 
follows: 

Post    Office    Delivers   Dropouts,   Too 
(By  Susan  Hunslngeri 

Washington — To  keep  his  Job  In  a  drug- 
store. William  used  to  memorize  the  colors 
and  positions  of  the  bottles  on  the  shelves 
He  didn't  know  how  to  read  the  labels. 

Though  he  was  19  years  old.  he  shied  away 
from  subways  for  fear  of  getting  off  at  the 
wron^  stop  And  he  always  ordered  ham- 
burgers In  restaurants  so  he  wouldn't  have 
to  a-k  f.r  he'p  with  the  menu. 

William  was  a  high-school  dropaut  But  In 
1938  he  enrolled  in  a  privately  financed 
••,=T^et  academy"  p-ogram — a  storefront 
school  for  dropouts  Nln?  months  later  he 
was  r?adlng  novels  like  R. chard  Wright's 
"Native  Son," 

Now  Th^  Nix^n  administration  h.^s  em- 
'r  ced  the  .=treet  academy  concept,  an  idea 
first  d've!  ped  by  the  New  Y,  rk  City  Urban 
Le-v-rue.  And  ir  has  rerou'^d  rhe  idea,  of  all 
plic"-.  fir. :u?h  the  Un  ted  States  Postal 
Ser  -ic'v 

la  ;lx  urbin  "-hettos.  postal  employees 
:rT\c    as    p  r  prjf:-s;onal    teachers,    "street 
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workers  "  and  administrators.  Former  drop- 
miis  aim  toward  high-school-equlvalency 
diplomas  and  work  part  time  for  the  Post 

There  are  indications  the  postal  academies 
mav  spread  to  major  cities  across  the  U.S. 
The  program  could  offer  a  boost— or  a  viable 
alternative— to  the  nation's  beleaguered  In- 
ner-city school  system. 

•  But  why  the  Post  Office?"  people  ask. 

ideal   situation   bhsn 

"No  other  institution  is  so  well  situated 
and  organized  to  do  this  Job,"  responds  Post- 
master General  Wlnton  Blount. 

Postal  workers  do  business  In  every  U.S. 
city  they  know  their  communities  Intimate- 
ly adds  WlUoughby  G.  Walling,  the  pro- 
CTam's  national  director.  "Who  else  walks 
down  every  street  In  the  nation's  ghettos  six 
days  a  week?  What  other  uniformed  employee 
Is  often  trusted  with  a  key  to  the  front 
^QOtT'—lo  ensure  the  safe  delivery  of  Im- 
portant mall,  such  as  the  weekly  weUare 
check. 

For  reasons  like  these,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment set  up  six  pilot  academies  last  May 
in  Atlanta:  Chicago;  Detroit;  Newark,  NJ.: 
San  Francisco;    and  Washington,  D.C. 

And  for  a  program  that  works  with  high- 
school  dropouts,  the  first-term  results  are 
Impressive : 

Street-academy  students — who  have  spent 
most  of  their  lives  being  behind — raised  their 
academic  level  by  one  grade  In  only  three 
months,  according  to  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  teachers  who  fostered 
this  achievement  had  no  college  education. 
Prior  to  assuming  their  positions,  all  teach- 
ers underwent  a  month  of  Intensive  training. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  students  became 
part-time  wage  earners  with  the  Post  Office — 
doing  work  that  needed  to  be  done.  Most 
were  previously  unemployed. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  students  stuck 
with  the  program — students  who  had  helped 
raise  the  national  high-school-dropout  rate 
to  25  percent. 

TOUGH     KIDS     ATTEND 

"And  we  have  tough,  tough  kids,"  says 
Mr.  Walling.  One-third  of  the  students  have 
police  records  along  with  many  health  and 
family  problems. 

Diploma*  and  Jobs  are  the  stated  goals  of 
the  Postal  Academy  Program,  which  will 
have  graduated  over  1,000  students  in  the 
six  cities  by  October.  As  a  less  tangible  ob- 
jective, program  directors  hope  to  prepare 
students  for  a  world  in  which  an  average 
person,  In  his  lifetime,  will  have  to  retrain 
for  a  Job  five  times. 

The  street-academy  approach  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  a  dropout's  chief  learning 
difficulty  is  a  lack  of  motivation  and  that 
the  best  way  to  change  this  pattern  is 
through  a  close  teacher-student  relationship. 

"We  try  any  method  we  can  to  hook  kids 
on  learning,"  says  Clarence  Allen,  project 
director  for  the  Washington,  D.C,  postal 
academies. 

Street  workers,  sometimes  called  "street 
sniffers,"  recruit  dropouts  "at  the  pool  room, 
the  corner  drugstore,  or  wherever  kids  hang 
out,"  says  Washington  street  worker  Elmer 
Plnckney. 

"We  pick  up  the  kids  In  the  morning, 
check  them  out  on  their  Jobs,  get  glasses 
for  the  kids  who  need  them,  phone  them  at 
night  to  make  sure  they  come  to  class  the 
next  day,"  says  another  street  worker.  Char- 
He  Banks. 

Once  In  the  classroom,  the  emphasis  Is  on 
Informality.  The  Inside  of  "Academy  B"  in 
Washington  looks  like  an  Inner-clty  version 
of  the  old  one-room  schoolhouse.  Gone  are 
the  Impersonal  corridors,  the  rows  of  lockers, 
the  system  of  bells. 
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ACADEMY     DN8THUCTURED 

"The  big  difference  between  the  postal 
academy  and  the  public  school,"  says  Wash- 
ington academy  teacher  Charles  Howard,  "Is 
that  we're  so  unstructured.  In  public  school, 
you  have  40  kids.  The  person  In  the  back 
row  is  looking  at  the  back  of  the  next  per- 
son's head.  Here  we  work  closely  with  each 
student  and  have  at  most  15  kids  per  class. 

"If  there's  a  discipline  problem,"  says  the 
young  former  postal  worker,  "I  Just  take  the 
student  aside,  and  say,  'Let's  rap,  man.  You're 
messing  up  my  whole  class.'  " 

Teaching  methods  have  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  sophistication  of  dropouts  who've 
learned  to  survive  on  the  streets — yet  may 
not  know  how  to  add  and  subtract. 

"We  try  to  Interweave  the  basic  skills  and 
disciplines  with  topics  of  Intrinsic  Interest 
to  the  kids,"  says  Mr.  Howard. 

Postal-academy  teachers  use  black-history 
books  to  teach  reading,  street  games  to  teach 
arithmetic,  rap  sessions  on  "the  dope  pusher" 
to  bring  home  the  abstract  concept  of  ex- 
ploitation. 

For  hlfl  course  on  consumer  protection,  Mr. 
Howard  gathered  material  from  Washlngfton- 
area  consumer  advocates  and  college  pro- 
fessors. But  the  course  also  Includes  a  trip 
to  the  supermarket  for  some  lessons  In  the 
"practical  laws  of  buying." 

BROKXN-HOMX    BACKGBOTTND 

"A  lot  of  these  kids  come  from  broken 
homes,"  says  Mr.  Howard,  "and  one  result 
Is  that  they  don't  know  the  first  thing  about 
how  to  handle  money  or  run  a  household." 

The  key  to  street-academy  success,  how- 
ever, may  have  less  to  do  with  creative  teach- 
ing methods  than  the  teacher's  conviction 
that  former  dropouts  can  learn.  "The  self- 
fulfllllng  prophecy  works  in  a  positive  as 
well  as  negative  direction,"  write  Charles 
E.  Sllberman  In  "Crisis  In  the  Classroom." 

The  author  of  the  3 14 -year  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration study  concludes  that  "a  major 
reason  for  success  [in  street  academies]  Is 
the  fact  that  project  directors  and  teachers 
expect  their  students  to  succeed,  and  they 
hold  themselves — not  only  their  students — 
accountable  If  the  latter  should  fall." 

To  break  the  syndrome  of  student  failure, 
a  system  of  rewards  and  reinforcements  be- 
comes Important.  The  Postal  Academy  Pro- 
gram holds  graduations  every  four  months 
for  the  students  who  have  progressed  from 
the  first  level  In  the  academy  system  to  the 
"Academy  of  Transition" — the  last  step  be- 
fore  the   high-school-equlvalency   exam. 

"You  can't  believe  how  much  It  means  to 
these  kids  to  finally  succeed  at  something," 
says  Mr.  Howard.  For  a  recent  graduation 
ceremony  In  Chicago,  academy  students  held 
a  formal  banquet,  wore  corsages  on  top  of 
their  African  garb,  and  posed  for  photos 
with   framed   "certificates  of   achievement," 

INFORMALTTT  POSES  PBOBLEMS 

Informality  and  innovation  can  pose  some 
problems  for  a  federal-government  program, 
however.  The  new  postal  academies— which 
get  10  percent  of  their  $3.6  million  funds 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
rest  from  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity— have 
critics    on    both    the    Right    and    the    Left, 

When  the  postal-academy  training  pro- 
gram used  US,  Army  trucks  to  transport 
dashlkl-clad  trainees  across  the  New  Mexico 
desert,  there  was  an  outcry  from  u-ipreoared 
residents  of  Lis  Cruccs,  American  Onlnlon 
magazine,  an  organ  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, branded  the  expedition  "a  paramili- 
tary Invasion."  suggested  that  "Commu- 
nists" were  taking  over  the  Pest  Office,  and 
called  the  whole  program  a  "Phony  Express." 

Program  directors  also  have  had  to  screen 
staff  carefuUv.  Ties  wl'h  revolutionary 
grouos  like  the  Black  Panthers  and  pictures 
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of  militants  like  Eldgldge  Cleaver  are  off 
limits. 

Black  staff,  however,  seem  to  take  any  re- 
strictions In  stride.  "Big  brother  may  be 
watching  us,  but  we're  not  worried,"  says 
Mr.  Banks.  "We  Just  do  what  we  think  we're 
supposed  to  do  to  help  kids." 

Perhaps  a  more  serious  problem  Is  a  lag 
in  post  office  Jobs.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
postal  reorganization,  says  Mr.  Walling,  "the 
program  has  so  far  not  been  able  to  employ 
as  many  students  as  it  bad  hoped." 

OTHEB  PKOGRAMS  BETNO  CtTT 

The  postal  academies  are  being  advanced 
at  a  time  when  comparable  social  programs 
are  being  cut  back. 

The  New  York  Urban  League  academies 
and  the  independent  Harlem  Preparatory 
School — ^both  precursors  of  the  postal  acad- 
emies— face  drssrtlc  cutbacks  In  funds  from 
private  corporations.  Six  of  the  14  original 
New  York  street  academies  have  been  forced 
to  close. 

There  are  various  explanations  for  this 
situation.  While  corporations  attribute  the 
cutbacks  to  the  recession,  Urban  League  offi- 
cials complain  the  companies  have  reneged 
on  their  commitments.  Some  observers  sug- 
gest that  the  Urban  League's  program  has 
been  hampered  by  Internal  frictions  and 
poor  administration. 

Meanwhile,  the  postal -academy  experi- 
ment seems  to  have  won  the  support  of  the 
Nixon  admlnlsrtratlon  largely  because  the 
program  has  been  carefully  planned. 

"We've  tried  to  refine  the  idea  and  learn 
from  past  experience,"  says  Mr.  Walling,  who 
was  himself  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  New 
York  academies. 

CARTFUL    PLANNING    ILLUSTRATED 

Careful  planning  shows  up  in: 
Recruitment — The  Postal  Academy  Pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  few  social  experi- 
ments to  "overrecrult"  staff  members — three 
candidates  for  each  of  the  top  city  admin- 
istrators. Post  Office  directors  spent  several 
months  locating  Indigenous,  black  staff  who 
had  already  proved  their  abilities  to  relate 
to  hard-core  youth  In  the  various  cities. 

Training — All  srtaff  members  have  under- 
gone two  weeks  of  stress-endurance  training. 
In  addition,  all  teachers  receive  a  month  of 
Intensive  Instruction  plus  continuing  In- 
service  training. 

Quality  control — Unlike  most  social  pro- 
grams, the  postal  academies  have  been  in  a 
position  to  fire  those  employees  who  fall  to 
meet  standards.  Since  most  of  the  employees 
come  from  the  post  office,  "we're  free  to 
send  them  back  if  they  don't  work  out," 
says  Mr.  Walling.  "We're  not  playing  with 
their  bread   and   butter." 

In  one  year,  the  program  has  fired  17.4 
percent  of  its  staff. 

Independent  evaluation — Prom  Its  outset, 
the  program  established  an  extensive  evalu- 
ation system,  including  a  comprehensive 
reporting  system,  independent  assessment  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service,  and  a  cost- 
benefit  study. 

"That's  our  Insurance,"  says  Mr.  Walling. 
When  asked  about  costs,  for  example, 
officials  can  show  that  the  program  is  less 
expensive  than  the  public  schools  "per  unit 
of  achievement."  And  Its  $2,154  cost-per- 
student-per-year  also  falls  far  short  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps'  $4,600-a-yeBr 
prog.-am   for  out-cf -school   youth. 

Slow  expansion — Perhaps  most  Important, 
the  oroeram's  staff  does  not  seem  bent  on 
rapid  expansion.  While  the  Post  Office  Is 
considering  the  pofs  blc  expansion  of  the 
academies  tD  24  more  cities,  Mr.  Walling 
Issues  a  word  of  caution:  "What  killed  so 
many  programs  In  the  'eO's  was  tremendous 
expansion.  We'd  rather  wait  a  while  until 
we're  sure  we've  eliminated  all   the  kinks." 
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SWISSAIR 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or   ICASSACHD  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  report 
that  Swissair,  the  national  airline  of 
Switzerland,  will  soon  begin  serving  Bos- 
ton as  the  airline's  fourth  gateway  in 
North  America.  Swissair,  which  will  cele- 
brate its  40th  anniversary  on  March  26, 
has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  efB- 
cient  and  gracious  service. 

On  May  8,  Swissair  will  begin  flying 
nonstop  three  times  a  week  between  Bos- 
ton's Logan  International  Airport  and 
Zurich.  I  think  this  will  represent  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  New  England's 
economv  and  to  the  ties  which  bind  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  Switzerland, 
and  Europe  in  general. 

During  the  last  8  months  of  1971, 
Swlsssur  estimates  that  it  will  carry  9,000 
persons — in  both  directions — between 
Boston  and  Switzerland.  As  its  service 
grows,  our  world  will  grow  figuratively 
smaller. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Swissair 
on  its  40th  anniversary  next  week.  It 
was  foimded  in  1931  through  the  merger 
of  two  small  Swiss  airlines,  called  Balair 
and  Ad  Astra.  It  then  had  13  aircraft — 
with  86  passenger  seats  and  a  2. 800 -mile 
network — operated  in  the  summer  sea- 
son only,  when  the  weather  permitted. 
Today  Swissair  flies  a  worldwide  network 
of  more  than  150,000  air  miles  and  of- 
fers 4,393  passenger  seats.  Boston  be- 
comes the  76th  city  Into  which  Swissair 
files  directly,  while  Logan  Airport  will 
now  be  served  by  17  airlines. 

Representatives  of  Government  and 
of  business  and  industry,  including  New 
England's  great  travel  Industry,  attended 
a  special  "Swissair  Boston  Inaugural 
Luncheon"  on  January  26.  We  were  priv- 
ileged to  hear  an  address  by  Mr.  Hugo 
K.  Mayr,  Swissair's  general  manager  for 
North  America,  In  which  he  described 
Swissair's  expectations  for  its  new  serv- 
ice. 

I   believe   that   Mr.   Mayr's   remarks 
should  be  placed  In  the  Record,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  text,  as  follows: 
Address  bt  Hitgo  K.  Mats 

Good  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  delighted  to  be  here  In  Boston,  particu- 
larly under  such  pleasant  circumstances, 
namely  the  first  official  celebration  of  the 
Inauguration  of  Swlaaalr'a  service  Into  this 
historic  city.  We  shall  begin  flying  nonstop 
three  times  a  week  between  here  and  Zurich, 
beginning  May  Sth. 

Boston  will  be  the  fourth  Swissair  gateway 
in  North  America.  We  already  fJy  from  New 
York.  Chtc.go  and  Montreal,  but  we  have  had 
our  eye  on  your  city  for  quite  some  time. 
Swissair  has  always  considered  New  Eng- 
land— and,  assuredly.  Boston — to  be  ex- 
tremely Important.  We  have,  for  many  years. 
sent  our  best  men  here.  Recently,  when  we 
created  regional  offices  In  the  TTnlted  States 
and  Canada,  we  made  Boston  our  headquar- 
ters for  the  Eastern  Region  and  we  named 
our  Boston  District  Sales  Manager.  George 
Alessandria.  Area  Manager,  responsible  for 
the  eastern  states  from  Maine  to  Florida,  with 
the  exception  of  Metropolitan  New  York. 

This  week,  our  entire  North  Am<<rlcan  sales 
force,  from  36  cities  In  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 
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Mexico,  has  convened  In  Boston,  for  the  first 
time,  to  get  as  well  acquainted  as  possible 
with  our  new  gateway  and.  In  many  cases, 
meet  with  industry  friends  with  whom  we 
hive  worked  over  the  years.  We  have  cer- 
tainly been  en.Joylug  your  traditional  New 
England  hospitality. 

We  know  '.h.it  Boston  serves  two  roles. 
Offlclally,  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  M.issachusetts,  Unofficially,  It  Is 
the  capital  of  all  New  England.  Those  of  us 
here  today  who  are  European  appreciate  that 
Boston  is.  80  to  speak,  the  Athens  of  America, 
the  birthplace  of  New  World  democracy, 
those  of  us  who  are  Americans  also  appre- 
ciate that  Boston  is  the  custodian  of  the 
Nation's  heritage.  With  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. D  C,  Boston  Is  included  on  virtually 
every  itinerary  of  Europeans  travelling  to  the 
U.S.  for  the  first  time.  Our  ever-expanding 
Visit  USA  Department  In  New  York  works 
closely  with  tourism  officials  in  this  area  to 
better  acquaint  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  with  the  historical  and  con- 
temporary excitement  that  Is  Boston.  Now 
that  we  shall  be  privileged  to  serve  the  city 
directly  from  Switzerland,  Swissair  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  our  promotion  of  the  New 
England  area  and  bring  as  many  foreign 
visitors  as  possible  to  and  through  your  gate- 
way city. 

In  many  respects.  Boston  Is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  cities  on  the  East  Coast  for  trans- 
atlantic travellers.  Logan  International  Air- 
port, run  so  efficiently  by  our  friends  of  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority.  Is  effectively 
keeping  pace  with  the  explosive  growth  of 
air  travel.  Our  tour  of  the  premises  yesterday 
gave  clear  evidence  of  Massport's  250  million 
dollar  modernization  and  expansion  program 
now  underway. 

A  flight  between  Boston  and  any  European 
or  Middle  Eastern  city  is  at  least  200  miles 
shorter  than  from  any  other  U.S.  transatlan- 
tic terminus.  And  It  has  the  lowest  air  fares. 

Boston's  air  space  Is  not  as  crowded  as 
that  over  New  York  or  Chicago  even  though, 
with  the  advent  of  Swissair  service,  there 
wUl  be  17  airlines  operating  out  of  Logan. 
Taxiing  time  between  runways  and  airline 
stations  Is  shorter.  Passage  through  Cus- 
toms and  Immigration  formalities  is  faster. 

Connecting  service  is  excellent.  Distances 
between  the  International  terminal  and 
domestic  airlines  are  minimal.  Fourteen  U.S. 
cities  are  served  with  direct  dally  flights 
from  Boston,  for  connecting  International 
passangers  who  prefer  to  use  uncrowded 
Logan. 

But  then,  our  guests  here  today  are  emin- 
ently more  qualified  than  I  to  speak  about 
Boston,  so  allow  me  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
Swissair's  home  country  where  we  hope 
you'll  be  flying  in  the  very  near  future. 

Switzerland  Is  a  tiny  country  with  an  area 
approximately  the  combined  size  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Like  New  England.  Switzerland  was  a  birth- 
place of  personal  liberty,  and  we  have  been 
making  democracy  work  for  over  700  years. 
We  are  one  of  the  oldest  republics  In  the 
world. 

Having  none  of  the  natural  resources  which 
abound  In  the  United  States.  Switzerland 
has  become  a  highly  Industrialized  nation, 
greatly  dependent  upwon  foreign  trade.  Na- 
turally, one  of  our  greatest  i>artners  In  the 
world  commerce  Is  the  United  States. 

Like  the  U.S.,  Switzerland  has  one  of  the 
highest  standards  of  living  in  the  world. 
Unlike  the  United  States,  and  happily  for  us, 
Switzerland  has  virtually  no  unemplojrment, 
poverty,  or  slums.  Switzerland  Is  politically 
and  economically  stable,  one  of  the  financial 
and  trade  capitals  of  the  world.  The  Swiss 
are  hardworking,  precise,  dependable  people. 
And  there  aren't  so  many  of  us  that  the 
values  of  friendliness,  hospitality  and  the 
Importance  of  the  Individual  are  forgotten. 

Because  Switzerland  Is  a  land-locked  coun- 
try. Swissair  has  played  a  gratlfylngly  large 
role    In    the   development    of    our   country's 
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foreign  trade.  We  are  a  privately-owned  com- 
pany but  we  are  the  national  airline  of 
Switzerland  and  our  futures  are  tied  ir- 
revocably to  each  other. 

Just  as  Boston.  Swissair's  home  city  of 
Zurich  Is  presently  involved  In  an  extensive 
expansion  program  for  Kloten  Intercon- 
tinental Airport.  Last  year,  more  than  6.000,- 
000  international  travellers  used  the  air- 
port's facilities  and  with  the  expanded  oper- 
ation of  the  Boeing  747's  Into  Switzerland. 
the  figures  should  climb  much  higher  In  1971.' 
Zurich  lies  at  the  crossroads  of  the  con- 
tinent and  Is  the  Ideal  starting  point  for 
any  European  holiday.  Swissair's  vast  air 
network  links  Switzerland  with  every  con- 
tinent except  Australia. 

Like  Switzerland.  Swissair  is  reliable,  pre- 
cise, hospitable  and,  despite  the  present 
crisis  In  our  industry,  even  economically 
stable.  And,  like  Switzerland,  we're  not  too 
big — but  we're  Just  big  enoiigh.  Big  enough 
to  offer  our  passengers  and  commercial 
clients  a  modern,  efficient,  and  dependable 
worldwide  service  comparable  to  even  the 
largest  of  carriers.  But  small  enough  to  con- 
tinue our  well  known  tradition  of  Individual 
.".ttentlon  and  warm  hospitality.  And  that's 
t^e  nicest  happiest  medium  I  can  think  of. 

On  behalf  of  Swissair,  In  North  America 
a:»d  throughout  the  world.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  look  forward  to  serving  you  and 
working  with  you  to  build  a  better  bridge 
between  our  cities  and  our  citizens. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  what 
our  people  think  of  the  economy.  We  are 
(again  conservatively,  as  behooves  us)  op- 
timistic. We  feel  that  the  stock-market  and 
other  signs  suggest  that  a  moderate  upturn 
of  the  economy  in  the  United  States  can  be 
expected  this  year  .  .  .  along  with  lessening 
inflation. 

While  we  feel  that  this  should  create  a 
more  favorable  travel  climate.  It  probably 
win  not  occur  before  next  summer. 

1970,  as  all  of  us  know,  was  not  a  great 
year  for  airlines.  Swissair,  however,  held  Its 
own,  even  In  the  face  of  predicaments  and 
the  atrocities  of  skylacklng. 

It  Ls  clear  to  us  that  only  the  finest  and 
most  Imaginative  of  airline  carriers  will  make 
good  this  year  And  Swissair  will  be  one  of 
them.  We  will  continue  to  provide  the  superb 
sei-vlce  aboard  our  aircraft.  We  will  continue 
our  fine  on-time  arrivals  and  departures.  We 
win  continue  to  search  for  ways  which  wlU 
make  people  want  to  fly  our  airline. 

We  win  continue  to  work,  and  to  make 
every  effort  to  Improve  We  think  that  com- 
ing to  Boston  Is  a  most  definite  improvement. 


COMMUNIST  CORRESPONDENTS 
SON  PROPAGANDIZES  HIGH 
SCHOOL   STUDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Huncarian  Federation  brought 
to  my  attention  a  prime  example  of  Com- 
munLst  propa?;anda  spread  among  our 
high  school  youth  by  children  of  accred- 
ited Communist  Hungarian  correspond- 
ents. 

The  facts  of  the  article  by  Peter  Kovcs, 
son  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Hun- 
garian News  Agency,  proves  again  that 
Communist  state  officials — for  there  are 
no  free  and  independent  journalists  or 
correspondents  in  Communist  Hun- 
garv — are  using  th^ir  io'ima.istlc  cov- 
er to  slander  America  not  only  In  their 
Communist  home  newspapers,  but  also 
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bv  UBin"  their  position  and  the  position 
of  their  families  in  our  society  to  spread 
communist  ideology  and  use  the  tech- 
niaue  of  the  big  Ue  to  allay  ingrained 
American  fears  of  Communist  totaU- 
tarianism.  ,  ^.  .^,      . 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  activities  by 
foreign  citizens  who  are  here  in  official 
or  semiofficial  capacity  constitutes  an  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  an  interference  that  should  not 
and  m'ust  not  be  tolerated  by  our  State 
Department  wliich  has  the  prime  respon- 
sibility for  licensing  and  admitting  for- 
eign correspondents  and  officials. 

We  all  know  that  the  Commimlst  Party 
and  their  numerous  New  Left  allies  are 
now  concentrating  on  our  high  schools 
and  try  to  poison  the  adolescent  minds 
with  the  notions  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism and  convert  them  into  semirev- 
olutlonary,  or  revolutionary  dissidents  by 
the  time  thev  reach  college  age.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  the  Ues  end  distortions 
of  young  Koves  must  be  read  and  under- 
stood. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  the  insidious 
character  of  political  well  poisoning  that 
is  taking  place  right  now  In  American 
schools  even  by  official  representatives  of 
Communist  nations  and  I,  for  one,  hope 
that  our  Government  will  take  steps  that 
at  least  foreign  agitators  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  this  conspiracy 
against  the  democratic  system  in  the 
United  States. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  article 
published  in  the  December  18,  1970,  is- 
sue of  the  high  school  newspaper,  Red 
and  Black,  by  young  Peter  Koves: 
Hungarian  Praises  Homkulkd 

"Freedom?  Don't  tlilnk  that  the  United 
States  has  a  monopoly  on  it!"  warns  Junior 
Peter  Koves.  a  Hungarian  citizen,  who  has 
been  in  the  United  States  about  six  months. 

Peter  is  by  no  means  a  defector.  He  la  here 
with  his  family  beca\ase  his  father  is  a 
Journalist  for  the  Hungarian  Telegraph  Bu- 
reau. Mr.  Koves  expects  to  remain  here  for 
another  four  or  five  years. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  Peter  has  trav- 
eled abroad.  Although  he  spent  the  last  three 
years  in  Hungary,  his  father  had  been  sta- 
tioned In  England  for  Ave  years  before  that 
where  Peter  learned  English. 

debates   on    CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Since  Hungary  Is  a  Socialist  nation,  one 
might  expect  severe  limitations  of  freedom. 
Not  so,  points  out  Peter. 

"I  belong  to  a  youth  movement  called 
the  Hungarian  Communist  Youth  League. 
We  could  always  say  whatever  we  wanted. 

"For    example,    when    the    Soviet    Union 
stepped  into  Czechoslovakia  my  friends  and 
I  had  some  very  vigorous  debates  concern- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  the  move. 
rasKDOM  or  press 

"Freedom  of  the  press  is  also  not  as  much 
infringed  upon  as  Is  believed  here.  It's  more 
or  less  the  same  in  this  country — the  edi- 
tors play  up  articles  favorable  to  their  vlerws 
and  bury  In  the  ads  articles  they  disagree 
with. 

"Besides,  most  Hungarian  Journalists  are 
communist,  so  they  regulate  themselves. 
Self-regulation  happens  here  too — your 
newspapers  don't  go  around  printing  socialist 
propaganda. 

ADVANTAGE    OF    SOCIALISM 

"There  Is  practlcaly  no  unemployment  in 
Hungary.  Our  crime  rate  is  minute  In  com- 
parison with  yours." 

Peter  points  out  that  in  practice  the 
amounts  of  freedom  In  the  two  countries 
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aren't  rstdlcally  different.  At  the  same  time, 
he  emphasizes  that  Hungary  enjoys  many 
advantages  not  found  in  the  United  States. 

"All  your  rights  are  nice  on  paper.  But  in 
Hungary  we  have  pensions.  Job  security,  all 
sorts  of  services  your  government  refuses  to 
provide  to  the  same  degree. 

"The  conception  most  .\merlcans  have  of 
a  Cummunlst  country  is  usually  far  from 
accurate,"  Peter  claims. 

QUBSTIOtr  OP  RELIGION 

"As  a  cace  in  point.  111  take  tiie  question 
of  reUglon,"  explains  Peter.  "Contrary  to  pop- 
ular belief,  the  Hungarian  government  hasn't 
tried  to  era<Ucate  religious  Institutions. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  lot  of 
religious  people,  and,"  smiles  Peter,  "the 
church  even  receives  state  support. 

"Emigration  is  another  problem  on  which 
there  Is  much  confusion.  Hungarian  citizens 
are  free  to  leave  when  they  want  to. 

"Sure,  you  have  all  your  constitutional 
guarantees.  But  thousands  of  Americans  have 
been  persecuted  by  the  government  because 
of  their  political  beliefs. 

"Of  course,  we've  had  our  problems  too. 
After  World  War  n,  Rakosl  ruled  Hungary 
the  same  way  Stalin  ru'ed  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  had  Mo-Carthy.  who  wasn't 
a  Stalin  but  prr.ves  jou  aren't  free  from 
political  repression. 

"As  far  as  Hungary  is  concerned,  the  story 
of  oppressed  Eastern  Europeans  yearning  to 
escape  is  pure  propaganda.  Most  Hungarians 
are  satisfied  with  the  direction  Hungary  Is 
taking." 

LOVE  OF  COUNTRT 

"As  for  me — well,  I  havent  read  nearly 
enough  to  get  the  best  picture  possible  of 
what's  going  on  in  the  world. 

"What  I've  told  you  here  are  Just  my  per- 
sonal feelings.  When  my  views  crystal'ize,  I'll 
speak  more  definitely. 

"But  I'm  glad  I  was  born  tn  a  Socialist 
country,"  Peter  declares.  "The  United  States 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with 
Hungary." 


DDT:  SOME  INFOFIMATIVE  LETTERS 
TO  THE  EDITOR 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Ameri- 
can institution  with  which  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar Is  the  "letter  to  the  editor"  col- 
umns in  newspapers  and  magalznes. 
Often  these  letters  are  amusing,  absurd, 
or  incredible.  Often  they  are  informative. 
Such  is  the  case  with  a  number  of 
letters  to  the  editor  which  have  appeared 
recently  in  Science  magazine. 

The  subject  In  question  is  DDT  and 
wheUier  or  not  we  should  Insist  on  the 
discontinuation  of  Its  use.  These  letters 
are  from  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
men  in  the  area  of  pesticide  research 
suid  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  them 
informative.  They  appear  below: 
DDT  Ban:  A  Judg scent  of  Emotion  and 
Mystique 

Instant  experts  sometlmw  make  me  sick, 
even  If  they  are  ecologlste  or  other  types  of 
biological  scientists!  The  immediate  cause 
of  my  nausea  Is  the  statement  by  Eric  John- 
son (Letters,  2  Oct.) :  "The  continued  use  of 
chemicals  such  as  DDT  Is  the  greatest  act  of 
ecological  irresponsibility,  espedally  in  light 
of  t?: '  fact  that  safer  substitutes  are  avail- 
able" (italics  added) .  Who  says?  If  the  itali- 
cized statement  la  true.  It  surely  Is  the  world's 
best  kept  secret  I  Also,  if  some  of  our  vocal 
scientists    would    remove    their    ecological 
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blinders  and  really  Investigate  the  subject, 
they  would  find  that  the  "safer"  substitutes, 
which  they  so  freely  recommend,  generally 
pre  ones  that  create  the  greatest  ecological 
imbalance  and  havoc  among  biota.  Including 
man.  All  Informed  persons,  ecologists  or  not, 
freely  suscrlbe  to  the  plea  that,  "where  non- 
persistent  substitutes  for  DDT  are  available, 
they   [should]   be  used,"  provided  the  sub- 
stitutes are  practical  and,  in  fact,  really  safer 
to  use  than  DDT.  Even  If  one  accepts  the 
emotional   oratory  abo-.t  the  apparent  de- 
cline of  certain  species  of  birds  and  flsh  ( who 
derive   their   :naln   nutritional    needs   from 
DDT-accumulatlng  food  chains)   and  about 
the  presence  of  DDT  residues  In  mothers' 
milk,  the  fact  remains  that  there  Is  not  any 
evidence,  emotional  or  not,  of  harm  to  man 
and  his  useful  animals  from  the  legitimate 
use  of  DDT  and  other  persistent  chlorinated 
insecticides  despite  widespread,  high-volume 
use  for  over  20  years.  F>roblems,  yes,  but  harm, 
no.  Again  I  ask:   why  not  make  a  studied, 
Informed  effort  to  And  ways  and  means  for 
the  utilization  of  well -proven  tools,  such  as 
DDT.  for  i^est  control  rather  than  urge  aban- 
donment of  them  on  the  basis  of  emotional 
appeals  or  "hcly-cow"  ecological  reasoning 
or  Irresponsible,  misleading  statements?  Why 
not  assemble  all  of  the  facts  and  carefully 
digest  them,  before  suggesting  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  continued  iise  of  DDT? 

Louis  Ltkken. 

BrRXAtr  OF  Conservation  and  En- 
vironmental Science,  Rutgers 
Universitt, 

N'iw  Brunswick,  N.J. 
E.  V.  Johnson's  letter  reiterates  several 
shibboleths  concerning  DDT  In  the  environ- 
ment. .  .  .  One  such  contention  lies  in  the 
apparent  paradoxical  property  of  DDT  to  en- 
hance its  toxicity  inversely  to  dose  expoeure. 
Johnson  therefore  advocates  the  use  of 
equivalent,  "nonperslstent"  substitutes,  but 
proposes  none.  The  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion has  critically  examined  over  1000  such 
possible  substitute  pesticides  to  replace  DDT 
in  the  worldwide  antimalaria  program,  and 
has  found  none  that  can  meet  the  essential 
requirements  of  availability,  efBcacy,  safety, 
stability,  and  cost. 

The  use  of  DDT  In  the  malaria-control 
program  In  Ceylon  was  abandoned  in  the 
mld-1960'8  after  some  15  years  of  \irtual 
freedom  from  this  major  killer,  in  an  area 
where  malaria  and  Its  vector,  the  anophellne 
mosquito,  had  been  endemic  for  millennia. 
By  1968  there  were  over  1  million  cases  of 
human  malaria  in  a  population  of  10  mil- 
lion people,  and  no  part  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon  was  free  of  the  disease  or  Its  vector. 
The  Singhalese  government  sent  out  an 
emergency  caU  for  10  million  potinds  of  DDT 
in  1969  to  recover  control. 

Lettuce,  lima  bean,  sweet  corn,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  crops  have  had  to  be  abandoned 
in  eastern  vegetable  production  areas  be- 
cause of  the  inefflcacy  of  the  DDT  substi- 
tutes to  control  major  Insect  pests  (such  ai 
Heliothue  zea) .  Return  to  the  discriminate 
use  of  DDT  In  these  areas  was  recom- 
mended this  year. 

In  Sweden,  where  DDT  was  first  banned, 
its  use  was  restored  for  control  of  certain 
forest  insects,  which  could  not  be  effectively 
controlled  with  the  recommended  substi- 
tutes, and  which,  if  left  uncontrolled,  would 
have  seriously  injured  the  economy  of  that 
country's  largest  Industry. 

In  the  eastern  states  the  gypsy  moth  la 
extending  its  epizootic  relentlessly  even  In 
the  face  of  the  widescale  use  of  the  so-called 
DDT  substitutes.  Over  100,000  acres  of  hard- 
woods were  ravaged  in  northern  New  Jersey 
alone  In  1970 — up  twofold  from  1969  and  up 
fourfold  from  1968.  Much  of  the  repeatedly 
Infested  area  is  now  permanently  destroyed. 
Including  some  1  million  oak  trees.  Appar- 
ently the  substitutes  are  Ineffectual  against 
the  gypsy  moth,  although  their  Impact  on 
other  wild  life  is  more  substantial. 
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The  domestic  and  wild  bee  colonies  in  areas 
sprayed  with  substitutes,  for  example,  have 
be«n  curtailed  approximately  25  percent. 
This  will  be  reflected  In  reduced  pollination 
of  both  domestic  and  wild  plants.  In  addi- 
tion, the  long-term  pharmacology  of  the  sub- 
stitutes Is  considerably  less  known  than  Is 
that  of  DDT. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  how  far  this 
absurd  campaign  will  go  to  replace  effective, 
safe,  and  proven  pesticides  with  Ineffective. 
hazardous,  and  relatively  unknown  com- 
pounds. Major  Insect-vectored  hximan  dis- 
eases are  spreading;  we  are  losing  essential 
food  and  feed  crops  accompanied  by  an 
escalated  cost  of  living;  vast  areas  of  wild- 
lands,  forests,  public  parklands,  and  private 
estates  are  being  devastated,  with  concomi- 
tant Injury  to  wildlife;  and  there  Is  a  prolif- 
eration of  vast  hordes  of  files,  fleas,  mosqui- 
toes, cockroaches,  termites,  and  myriad  other 
annoying  household  and  home  garden  in- 
sects. Will  the  afflicted  public  finally  be 
aroused  to  return  the  administration  of  pesti- 
cides to  those  trained  and  experienced  scien- 
tists, operators,  and  administrative  officers 
who  are  obviously  best  qualified  to  exercise 
such  Jurisdiction? 

Robert  WHrn-SxEVENS. 


DDT  Peoponvnts  Chaixenoed 
The  counterattack  by  pesticide  manufac- 
turers and  their  associates  in  defense  of 
DDT  charges  environmentalists  with  being 
"emotional"  and  "hystertcal"  In  their  efforts 
to  curtail  the  use  of  DDT  (Letters,  27  Nov.). 
Lykken,  formerly  with  Shell  Chemical  Com- 
ptany,  sp>eaks  of  "the  emotional  oratory  about 
the  apparent  decline  of  certain  speclee  of 
birds.  .  .  ."  Nevertheless,  the  literature  reveals 
abundant  documentation  by  competent 
scientists  on  the  Inhibition  of  avian  repro- 
duction by  DDT,  the  mechanisms  Involved, 
and  their  deleterious  Impact  on  populations 
of  carnivorous  birds.'.  Unsupported  charges 
that  this  wcvk  Is  "emotional  oratory"  are 
themselves  indications  of  Irrationality,  yet 
they  continue  to  apf>ear  in  the  popular  media 
and  as  letters  to  editors  of  Journals.  If  Lykken 
or  his  colleagues  have  any  evidence  from 
scientific  studies  showing  that  DDT  has  not 
caused  the  declines  of  these  birds,  they  have 
certainly  kept  it  a  closely  guarded  secret. 
Until  they  publish  such  evidence  In  the 
scientific  literature,  most  scientists  will  con- 
tinue to  believe  the  numerous  referred  re- 
search studies  they  have  already  seen,  rather 
th&n  unsupported  rhetoric. 

White-Stevens,  formerly  with  American 
Cyanlmld,  threatens  that  without  DDT  and 
the  like  there  will  be  disease,  losses  of  food 
crops,  and  devastation  of  forests  from  "vast 
hordes  of  files,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  cockroaches, 
termites,  and  myriad  other  annoying  house- 
hold and  home  garden  Insects."  Again,  this 
and  many  similar  sweeping  statements  by 
a  few  highly  vocal  DDT  propKjnents  are  en- 
tirely unsupported.  How  did  we  survive  be- 
fore 1945?  The  insignificance  of  DDT  In  food 
production  Is  demonstrated  by  its  use  on  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  food  crop  acreage  in 
the  United  States,'  and  its  nearly  complete 
elimination  from  use  in  California,  our  rich- 
est and  most  prolific  food  producing  state. 
Voluminous  documentation  indicates  that 
crop  yields  are  maintained  and  often  In- 
creased, not  decreased,  by  Integrat-ed  control 
programs  that  use  less  insecticide  emd  no 
DDT.'  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  no  Insect 
pest  problem  has  been  eliminated  by  In- 
secticides, and.  In  fact,  that  many  have  been 
caused  by  these  chemicals — by  the  target  pest 
resurgences,  secondary  pest  outbreaks,  and 
pest  resistance  that  follow  the  dissemination 
of  broad  spectrum  poisons. ' 

It  Is  curious  that  DDT  proponents  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  normal  chan- 
nels for  publication  of  scientific  information, 
while  evidence  against  DDT  continues  to  lie 
published  in  the  scientlflc  literature  almost 
-ojd   ;o   jaqumti    9tR   'S8»t»taiaA8ii   -.£naaA 
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DDT  letters  suggests  that  there  must  be 
something  to  support  them.  Since  the  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  Fund  and  other  organiza- 
tions have  undertaken  litigation  against 
DDT  in  several  federal  courts,  DDT  propo- 
nents will  have  ample  opportunity  to  have 
their  evidence  heard  in  an  Impartial  forum 
where  Its  validity  can  be  tested  by  cross- 
examination.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  DDT 
proponents  who  speak  so  frequently  in  the 
media  have  so  far  avoided  any  role  In  this 
litigation,  thus  maintaining  secrecy  around 
the  evidence  for  their  position. 

Charles  P.  Wurster, 
Jerrt  L.  Mosseb, 
Marine  Sciences  Research  Center  State 
University  of  New  York,  Stony  Brook. 
Edwin  H.  Battlet, 
Albert  D.  Carlson, 
John  M.  Emlem, 
Robert  E.  Smolker. 
Dii'iji'OTi    of    Biological    Sciences,    State 
University  of  New  York. 
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Insecticide  Evaluation  Project, 
USD  A.  Forest  Service. 

Berkeley,  California. 

Lykken  states:  "Even  if  one  accepts  the 
emotional  oratory  about  the  apparent  de- 
cline of  certain  species  of  birds  and  fish  .  .  . 
and  about  the  presence  of  DDT  residues  in 
mothers'  milk,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  not  any  evidence,  emotional  or  not,  of 
harm  to  man  and  his  useful  animals  [italics 
added]  from  the  legitimate  use  of  DDT  and 
other  persistent  chlorinated  insecticides  de- 
spite widespread,  high-volume  use  for  over 
20  years." 

Population  declines  of  the  brown  pelican 
and  the  peregrine  falcon  are  well  docu- 
mented. Hatching  failure  due  to  thin  egg- 
shells associated  with  DDT  residues  in  the 
parent  birds  is  also  well  documented.  It  is 
irresponsible  to  imply  that  these  findings 
are  simply  emotional  allegation.  The  itali- 
cized statement  reveals  an  arrogance  that  I 
do  not  share.  Can  anyone  decide  which  ani- 
mals are  useful  and  which  are  not? 

It  is  true  that  DDT  substitutes  that  are 
cheap  and  readily  available  are  hard  to  find. 
This  does  not  mean  that  nonperslstent.  safe, 
more  selective  materials  are  not  known.  We 
have  several  pesticides  that  are  much  more 
toxic  to  Insects  and  yet  are  nonperslstent 
and  safe  to  use.  None  is  as  cheap  as  DDT 
and  most  are  not  readily  available,  but  this 
Is  our  fault  for  waiting  so  long  to  work  on 
the  problem. 

DDT  is  no  longer  used  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  combat  defoliating  insects  and 
there  is  no  need  or  effort  to  reinstate  it  that 
I  am  aware  of  Wp  have  more  effective  and 
safer  substitutes.  One  of  these  is  Zectran. 
The  safety  of  this  compound  to  birds,  mam- 
mals, and  fish  has  been  Intensively  studied. 
Ic  is  much  more  toxic  than  DDT  to  every 
insect  species  we  have  tested;  the  amount 
needed  for  control  oi  the  spruce  budworm. 
for  example,  is  only  0.15  pound  (68  grams  i 
per  acre  compared  to  1  pound  of  DDT.  Other 
materials  that  we  are  working  with  are  even 
more  toxic  to  destructive  insects  though  not 
hazardous  to  nontarge:  animals,  but  they 
are  not  yet  reglsterea  or  available. 

If   Sweden   has   had    to   resort   to   DDT   to 


control  destructive  forest  in.sects.  I  suspect 
they  are  not  aciively  working  on  substitute 
materials. 

DONAD    C.    SCHMIECE. 

Cupertino.  Calif. 

Predator  insects  in  a  normal  biotic  situa- 
tion, or  in  one  unaltered  to  any  great  extent 
by  man,  are  animals  useful  to  man  and  tbeae 
are  known  to  have  been  destroyed  by  DDT 
and  other  persistent  chlorinated  pest- 
clde. . . . 

Some  animals  regarded  as  useful  to  man 
have.  In  certain  areas,  lost  their  usefulness. 
One  example  Is  the  coho  salmon  of  Lake 
Michigan:  in  a  shon  period  durtng  the 
spring  of  1969  the  FDA  seized  36.000  pounds 
of  these  fish  because  they  were  found  to  con- 
tain levels  of  DDT  dangerous  to  man  (Sci- 
ence,  23  May  1969,  p.  936).  A  similar  situa- 
tion occurred  about  a  year  ago  with  mack- 
erel caught  off  California.  What  is  most 
shocking  is  that  because  of  the  persistence 
and  relative  Insolubility  of  DDT  It  will  con- 
tinue to  build  up  in  the  oceans  for  the  next 
decade  or  so  even  IX  its  use  were  stopped 
today. 

Richard  K.  Hose. 


THE  RISING  PROFITS  OF  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

of   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  know- 
ing the  heavy  reading  burden  my  col- 
leagues bear,  I  hesitate  to  say  that  any 
article  "must"  be  read.  If  "The  Rising 
Profits  of  Public  Service,"  by  Taylor 
Branch,  managing  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monthly  does  not  qualify  as  "must 
reading,"  it  comes  mighty  close. 

The  article  reads  as  follows : 

The  RistNO  PROrrrs  of  Public   Service 
(By  Taylor  Branch) 

There  have  been  10  federal  salary  Increases 
since  the  fall  of  1962.  and  they  have  been 
the  prime  ingredients  in  doubling  the  U.S. 
payroll  from  about  $25  billion  to  more  than 
$50  billion  in  nine  years.  Since  mld-1969 
alone,  the  basic  annual  cost  of  the  4.3  mil- 
lion white-collar  employees  and  servicemen 
has  risen  by  about  $6.2  billion.  Over  the 
same  period  of  time,  the  annual  welfare  costs 
of  the  United  States  have  Increased  only  $1.7 
billion — a  comparatively  trlfilng  figure,  but 
one  which  has  the  nation  almost  howling 
with  pain  and  which  President  Nixon  has 
called  "a  monstrous  consuming  outrage"  for 
the  taxpayer  and  the  poor.  Most  of  the  wel- 
fare Increase  has  resulted  from  the  addition 
of  three  million  souls  to  the  rolls,  while  the 
basic  white-collar  military  salary  group — 
which  excludes  federal  blue-collar  workers 
and  mailmen — has  actually  declined.  And 
there  is  a  further  distinction  between  the 
costs  of  welfare  and  federal  salaries:  this 
$6.2  billion  in  federal  pay  raises  has  gener- 
ated an  Increase  of  about  $15  billion  in  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  military  and  civil 
service  retirement  systems,  a  debt  to  the  re- 
tired public  servants  of  the  future  about 
which  the  public  Itself  and  much  of  the  Con- 
gress is  largely  Ignorant. 

Your  interest  may  be  drawn  to  these  mat- 
ters by  more  than  your  coarse  material  in- 
stincts as  a  taxpayer  or  a  government  em- 
ployee. You  may.  for  example,  oe  interested 
m  national  priorities  or  inflation.  Inflation 
may  indeed  flow  from  the  basic  salary  proc- 
ess, which  now  produces  almost  automatic 
annual  Increases  for  one  worker  out  of  every 
19  in  the  United  States.  Or  you  may  be  in- 
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terested  In  fairness — In  the  fact  that  a  grade 
6  »ecreUry's  salary  has  risen  only  $2,800  since 
1962  while  a  grade  13  (the  captains  or  majors 
of  the  civil  service)  salary  has  Increased 
sbout  $8,100,  and  the  grade  18  (the  highest 
in  the  civil  service)  salary  has  doubled  from 
$18,000  to  $36,000. 

On  January  8,  1971,  when  he  signed  the 
PWeral  Pay  ComparabUlty  Act  of  1970,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  assumed  almost  exclusive  con- 
trol over  salary  policy.  Two  of  his  employees, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  take  the  figures 
from  a  survey  of  salaries  in  private  industry 
and  make  obscure  but  controversial  adjust- 
ments to  produce  a  new  pay  schedule  which 
will  keep  federal  pay  comparable  with  private 
enterprise.  Their  recommendation  becomes 
effective  automatically  each  year  without 
congressional  Involvement,  except  In  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  President  should  dis- 
agree with  them  and  propose  an  alternative. 
This  centralization  of  control,  along  with 
the  prospect  of  perpetual  pay  Increases,  Is 
the  culmination  of  continuing  changes  in 
the  pay  structure  which  begeoi  with  the 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962. 

PAY    GOES    TO    THE    MOON 

When  the  Kennedy  Administration  came 
to  power  in  1961.  it  was  pledged  to  get  the 
country  moving  again.  Government  was  no 
longer  to  play  the  docile  referee  role  of  the 
Eisenhower  years,  but  Washington  would 
have  to  be  a  prime  mover  and  problem  solver. 
Business  seemed  to  have  lost  the  Juices  re- 
quired for  independent  growth,  and  the 
problems  of  the  nation  were  so  intertwined 
that  central  direction  seemed  mandatory.  To 
restructure  government  for  a  new,  perma- 
nent role  of  activism,  the  Image  of  the  gov- 
ernment worker  needed  a  transformation — a 
pay  bike  for  the  idealists  among  the  new 
frontiersmen  was  required  to  grant  them  the 
sense  of  self-respect  that  makes  sacrifice 
worthwhile. 

The  dilemma  of  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion rose  from  the  President's  1962  Economic 
Report  which  set  "guldeposts  for  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  wage  and  price  behavior" — built  upon 
the  assumption  that  Inflation  would  occur 
if  a  worker  received  a  pay  raise  greater  than 
his  Increase  in  productivity.  Having  said 
that,  the  Administration  ran  into  the  em- 
barrassing fact  that  there  is  no  way  to  meas- 
ure productivity  In  government,  leading  to 
the  economist's  assumption  that  productivity 
Increases  in  the  public  sector  are  always 
zero.  Government  workers  produce  decisions, 
rules,  programs,  and  an  occasional  inspira- 
tion, but  nothing  whose  market  value  can 
be  systematically  measured.  And  if  their 
productivity  Increase  is  zero,  then  the  Presi- 
dent's own  guldeposts  would  condenm  their 
wage  Increases  as  infiatlonary. 

The  task  of  the  Administration  was  not 
so  much  to  convince  people  that  federal 
employees  were  poorly  paid.  The  problem 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  all  govern- 
ment pay  increases  are  Inherently  inflation- 
ary. Comparability  was  the  key  Idea.  The 
Administration  proposed  that  the  VS. 
government  assume  that  government  pro- 
ductivity rises  as  rapidly  as  productivity  in 
the  private  sector,  and  therefore  that  gov- 
ernment pay  Increases  equal  to  the  growth 
in  national  productivity  would  not  be  in- 
flationary. From  there  it  was  a  relatively 
short  Jump  to  the  position  that  govern- 
ment salaries  should  be  equal  to  employee 
counterparts  In  private  business:  if  the  pro- 
ductivity Is  the  same,  then  the  pay  should 
be  the  same. 

Administration  witnesses  went  before  con- 
gressional committees  to  argue  for  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  establishing  comparability  as  the 
official  government  pay  policy.  John  Macy 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
hammered  home  the  idea  that  legislators 
would  no  longer  have  to  eyeball  each  Job- 
holder and  summon  the  courage  to  declare 
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how  much  they  thought  that  Jobholder  was 
worth  to  the  taxpayer.  With  comparabUlty, 
there  would  be  a  standard,  numbers,  some- 
thing for  the  harried  poUtlclan  to  lean  on. 

There  was  another  reason  to  "take  poll- 
tics  out  of  government  pay" — namely  thait 
the  political  bargaining  over  government 
salaries  had  always  given  an  advantage  to 
the  lower  ranks  of  pubUc  employees.  The 
clerks  and  postal  workers  and  the  secre- 
taries had  more  political  clout  than  the  ad- 
ministrators at  pay  time  simply  because 
there  were  many  more  votes  among  them  and 
they  were  better  organized.  So  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  lot  of  flat  dollar  Increases 
through  Congress — like  $330  across-the-board 
in  1948  and  $140  in  1949 — rather  than  pro- 
portionally higher  Increases  lor  the  man- 
agerial ranks.  It  was  almost  like  socialism, 
everybody  getting  the  same.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  would  redress  such  "wage 
compression"  with  comparability  because  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  showed 
that  managers  in  business  were  far  better 
paid  than  policy  operatives  and  bureaucratic 
professionals  in  the  government.  Elmer 
Staats,  then  Deputy  Budget  Director,  esti- 
mated that  the  bulk  of  the  cost  In  reach- 
ing comparability  would  result  from  up- 
grading the  middle-level  managers  In  grades 
11  through  15  (whose  1962  salaries  ranged 
from  an  average  of  $8,340  in  grade  11  to 
$14,275  in  grade  15.  while  current  figures  are 
$13,878  and  $26,675  respectively). 

Despite  all  the  attractiveness  of  the  com- 
parability idea  and  the  wisdom  of  stimulating 
a  Black  1962  economy,  the  President's  pay 
bill  needed  an  additional  boost  to  get  past  a 
Congress  which  was  still  clamoring  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  remembering  the  good  old 
days  when  you  could  Joke  about  paying  the 
bureaucrats  In  used  erasers.  The  Administra- 
tion added  a  new  argument:  that  a  salary  In- 
crease would  not  cost  money.  It  would  ac- 
tually save  many  dollars  by  attracting  the 
kind  of  top-filght  managers  who  could  chop 
fat  out  of  administration  and  get  the  Job 
done  cheaper.  To  this  difficult  calculation  was 
added  a  message  with  zip  and  truth  and  a  lit- 
tle sexiness  to  It :  that  the  crusades,  purposes, 
and  problems  of  the  nation  would  henceforth 
focus  on  the  government.  Thus  It  was  pro- 
claimed that  the  Administration  needed  to 
attract  the  cream  of  the  crop  to  public  serv- 
ice, as  all  eyes  turned  toward  the  Adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  catch  up  In  the  missile 
race,  establish  the  Peace  Corps,  halt  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  beat  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  moon.  Testifying  for  his  boss, 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg, 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  instructed  the  House  as 
to  Its  duty: 

"I  would  like  respectfully  to  suggest  that  It 
Is  our  conviction  that  If  you  are  Interested  In 
reducing  the  labor  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  services  It  performs  to  the 
public,  it  Is  essential  to  pay  adequate  salaries 
to  get  the  quality  of  personnel  that  will  do 
that  for  you.  If  you  want  to  reach  the  moon 
In  this  decade,  as  the  President  has  said,  we 
will  have  to  get  the  men  to  do  that." 

The  pay  Increase  may  not  have  saved  much 
money,  but  the  moon  argument  helped,  as  It 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1962  passed  In  October  and  went 
Into  effect  Just  before  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

FUNDING   THE    CRISIS    MANAGERS 

Although  the  new  law  magnified  the  Im- 
portance of  the  comparability  surveys  and 
made  the  Increases  that  followed  from  them 
seem  far  more  legitimate,  pay  raises  still  re- 
quired boosts  In  the  1960s.  Administration 
spokesmen  emphasized  that  top-level  In- 
creases were  essential — with  help  from  peo- 
ple like  James  Reston,  who  discussed  the 
problem  in  The  New  York  Times  on  March  16, 
1964: 

"Part  of  the  difficulty  Is  that  Congress  has 
refused  to  raise  the  pay  of  one  group  of 
public  servants  unless  it  can  raise  them  all.  It 
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draws  no  distinction  between  a  secretary 
who  wrestles  with  letters  and  an  Under  Sec- 
retary who  wrestles  with  De  Gaulle.  .  .  . 

"So  long  as  Congress  refuses  to  distinguish 
between  a  postman  and  a  scientist  and  be- 
tween the  shortage  of  brains  and  the  surplus 
of  bodies  in  Washington,  the  problem  is  In- 
soluble, but  there  la  a  way  to  reconcile 
sanity  with  solvency." 

And  as  Congress  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  political  wisdom  of  increasing  the 
salaries  of  employee  union  members  each 
election  year,  the  upgrading  of  federal  pay 
continued — until  President  Nixon  achieved 
full  oomparabillty  by  ordering  a  9.1  per  cent 
Increase  effective  July  1,  1969. 

Then  the  1970  postal  strike  generated  a 
six  per  cent  increase  for  all  federal  employ- 
ees, and  most  Washington  observers  detected 
the  end  of  an  era.  There  had  been  nine  pay 
increases  since  the  1962  comparablUty  legisla- 
tion, which  erased  much  of  the  civil  servant's 
economic  deprivation.  In  his  Washington 
Post  column  for  government  employees,  Mike 
Causey  wrote  that  "the  financially  sacrific- 
ing federal  executive,  long  considered  a  dedi- 
cated but  underpaid  soul.  Isn't  doing  so  badly 
these  days."  He  predicted  that  pay  increases 
would  be  much  harder  to  come  by  In  the 
1970s  because  of  rapidly  diminishing  public 
sentiment  for  the  plight  of  civil  servants, 
and  because  the  powerful  mailmen  had  de- 
parted from  the  employee  consortium  into 
their  own  salary  system  under  the  postal  re- 
organization plan. 

It  thus  came  as  something  of  a  surprise 
when  Senator  Gale  McGee,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, brought  a  new  pay  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  December  30,  1970,  in  one  of 
those  evening  sessions  as  the  9l6t  Congress 
struggled  to  end  Itself. 

Senator  McGee's  bill,  which  parsed  the 
Senate  that  night  and  was  guided  through 
the  House  by  Congressman  Morris  Udall  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  boiled  down  to  a  transferral 
of  power  over  pay  matters  to  the  President. 
Congress  would  have  no  authority  at  all 
unless  the  President  managed  to  disagree 
with  his  "agent"  (a  team  composed  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  both  appointed  by 
the  President)  and  to  recommend  an  alterna- 
tive to  oomparabillty.  Even  then.  Congress 
would  have  only  two  options:  accept  the 
President's  alternative,  or  reject  It.  But  In 
the  latter  case  the  OMB-Clvll  Servloe  Com- 
mission pay  schedule  would  autMnatlcally 
take  effect.  So  Congress,  when  Involved  at  all, 
could  only  choose  between  two  plans,  both 
of  which  emanated  from  the  White  House. 

A  week  later,  the  President  signed  the  Mc- 
Gee-Udall  bill  and  ordered  the  first  pay  In- 
crease under  his  new  authority,  the  six  per 
cent  comparability  adjustment  that  began 
with  the  numbers  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistlce.  He  will  order  a  similar  raise 
on  January  1,  1972,  and  thereafter  the 
changes  will  go  Into  effect  each  October  1. 
The  first  October  adjustment.  In  1972.  Is 
expected  to  have  some  relevance  to  the  elec- 
tion that  year. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  new  law  will  result  In 
substantial  new  pay  increases  for  federal  em- 
ployees each  year,  although  they  will  prob- 
ably not  be  as  large  as  the  20  per  cent  raise  In 
salaries  which  President  Nixon  has  ordered 
since  July,  1969,  In  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  Increases  based  on  the  1962  Salary  Re- 
form Act.  What  you  think  of  comparability 
probably  depends  on  whether  you  work  for 
the  government  or  think  It  possible  you  may 
work  for  the  government  some  day.  Or  you 
may  just  think  that  comparability  sounds 
like  an  equitable  way  to  proceed,  which  It 
does.  In  any  case,  opinions  on  the  subject 
may  be  affected  by  some  Information  about 
what  comparability  means,  which  also  pro- 
vides Insight  Into  how  much  leeway  the 
President  and  his  agent  have  to  play  yr\th. 
the  numbers  and  maximize  their  options. 
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The  key  to  comparability  Is,  of  course,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  surrey,  and  the 
key  to  the  surrey  Is  what  goes  Into  It.  This  Is 
determined  by  a  committee  of  otBclals  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  has  reduced 
the  scope  oT  the  survey  to  about  1.7  mUllon 
white-collar  employees — out  of  the  nearly 
23  million  who  work  outside  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. This  Is  aocompllshed  by  various 
restrictions,  such  as  the  exclusion  of  small 
businesses,  but  the  real  controversy  centers 
upon  the  process  of  Job-ma.tchlng — In  which 
the  committee  links  various  government  jobs 
with  their  1.7  million  counterparts.  The  un- 
ions charge  that  the  conunlttee  stuSs  lower- 
than-average-paylng  positions  into  the  sur- 
vey selections  at  the  bottom  grade  levels, 
where  union  membership  is  concentrated. 

Although  there  Is  less  controversy,  the 
figures  at  the  high  levels  are  also  suspect. 
Ttabke  grade  IS  (salary  range  $24,251-f31,523). 
for  example,  where  pay  la  determined  by  com- 
paring three  Jobs — grade  16  attorneys,  chem- 
ists, and  engineers — with  the  5,000  or  so 
private  indiutry  counterparts  in  the  survey. 
The  BliS  obtains  a  figure  for  each  of  the 
three  Jotae,  calculates  a  numerical  average, 
and  out  comes  the  salary  level  for  all  grade  15 
employees  in  the  government — only  about 
one  fourth  of  whom  are  attorneys,  chemists, 
and  engineers. 

Some  details  shake  faith  In  the  grade  15 
numbers — such  as  the  fact  that  the  survey 
excludes  lawyers  practicing  on  their  own  and 
Includes  only  salaried  attorneys,  who  popu- 
late large  corporations.  The  chemists  and 
engineers  are  problems  because  about  60  to 
80  per  cent  of  them  work  under  contract  to 
the  government,  according  to  an  unpublished 
study  for  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
This  causes  acute  worry  when  one  realizes 
tiiat  contract  salaries  for  the  government 
are  notoriously  "flexible,"  meaning  high. 

Of  course,  those  are  only  the  adjustments 
of  what  goes  Into  the  BLS  survey.  When  the 
numbers  come  out,  there  Is  room  tor  further 
flexibUlty.  They  then  go  to  the  OMB-CSC 
committee  for  revision  according  to  the 
second  requirement  of  the  oomparablllty 
l»w — that  "pay  distinctions  be  maintained 
In  keeping  with  work  and  performance  dis- 
tinctions." This  process,  called  constructing 
a  payllne,  is  full  of  deUoacles  which  are 
usually  appreciated  only  by  those  who  make 
or  lose  money  by  them. 

The  committee's  calculations — Involving 
the  relative  amounts  of  distinction  contained 
In  an  enormous  variety  of  Jobs,  education 
levels,  performances,  and  the  like — are  de- 
signed to  be  understood  only  by  the  profes- 
sional In  personnel  management. 

This  is  the  hettrt  of  comparability.  A  per- 
sonnel manager  is  not  terribly  concerned 
about  output,  efficiency,  or  specific  Job 
function — he  sees  the  world  In  terms  of 
levels,  as  an  orderly  pattern  of  grids  and 
niches  leading  up  to  the  top  in  accordance 
with  Increasing  distinction.  Each  level  is 
defined  primarily  by  the  poptilatlon  In  the 
levels  Immediately  above  and  below.  In  actual 
pereonnel  management,  there  is  a  second, 
though  far  less  important,  rule:  Jobs  at  the 
bottom  levels  are  characterized  by  constant 
repetition,  concrete  tasks,  and  simplicity 
(therefore  boredom) ,  while  thoee  at  the  up- 
per levels  become  increasingly  sporadic  in 
production,  vague,  and  complex. 

There  are  a  couple  of  special  properties  to 
the  personnel  approach.  First,  there  must  be 
enough  employees  In  any  establishment  to 
figure  out  everybody's  relative  level — so  that 
all  the  people  in  the  middle  have  others 
above  and  below  them,  to  whom  they  are 
related  by  the  chain  of  command.  "When 
you  have  a  Job  with  only  one  person  or  so, 
say  an  engineer  In  a  small  oompcmy,  it's  more 
difficult,"  says  Al&n  Palsner,  one  of  about  100 
BLS  data  collectors  who  start  comparability 
rolling  every  year.  "It's  tough  to  classify  his 
level  becauae  tliere's  no  pattern  of  who  te- 
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ports  to  him.  But  firms  like  that  have  less 
lm.pact  statistically  than  the  big  aerospace 
firms."  So  there  must  be  a  sizable  organi- 
zation, which  Is  why  most  survey  data  Is 
collected  from  Industry's  personnel  and  sal- 
ary administrators. 

Another  special  property  is  that  the  com- 
p>arabll!ty  system  cannot  handle  people  who 
perform  more  than  one  function.  You  must 
be  specialized  so  that  you  can  be  classified 
so  that  you  can  be  assigned  a  level.  People 
who  do  a  little  of  everything— sweep  the 
aoor,  pay  the  bills,  make  decisions,  write  and 
type  letters — mees  things  up  because  they 
operate  on  more  than  one  level.  They  are  dis- 
carded by  the  survey. 

One  special  benefit  of  the  level-making  bys- 
tem  Is  the  Increasing  vagueness  of  the  Job 
descriptions  at  the  higher  levels.  Since  gov- 
ernment grade  levels  are  determined  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  Job  on  paper,  a  skillful  per- 
son can  write  a  description  of  his  duties  In 
such  distinctive,  sweeping  language  that  he 
will  be  pronvoted  solely  for  that  ingenuity, 
which  of  course  ought  to  be  worth  some- 
thing. Moreover,  he  can  do  this  without  lying 
and  without  any  danger  of  being  found  out — 
because  both  his  description  and  his  actual 
Job  are  so  thoroughly  nestled  In  the  realm  of 
vagueness  that  no  one  can  possibly  detect  a 
discrepancy  between  the  two. 

CONGHZSS    AS   U3ILN    SHARK 

The  handful  of  economists  who  know  any- 
thing about  federal  salary  systems  generally 
feel  that  the  current  government  salaries  are 
higher  than  true  comparability  would  war- 
rant, at  every  grade.  They  criticize  the  process 
for  not  taking  civil  service  Job  protection  into 
account.  "A  window  cleaner  on  the  ground 
will  not  get  the  same  pay  as  a  window  cleaner 
on  a  skyscraper  even  though  they  are  doing 
the  same  thing,"  observed  one  economist, 
scientifically.  "The  way  comparability  Is  now 
administered,  by  Ignoring  the  added  security 
produced  by  tenure  in  the  government  you 
are  paying  them  both  the  same." 

The  strongest  economic  objection  to  gov- 
ernment salary  calculations  Is  that  they 
ignore  the  benefits  of  the  military  and  civil 
service  retirement  plans.  Over  half  of  pri- 
vate businesses  have  no  retirement  plans  for 
their  employees,  who  must  get  by  on  Social 
Security.  Since  Social  Security  Is  a  far  leas 
generous  plan,  this  factor  alone  g^ves  the 
government  an  advantage.  But  there  Is  a  far 
greater  difference.  Government  retirement 
benefits  are  based  on  the  highest  salaries  of 
an  employee's  career  (final  salary  in  the  mili- 
tary, an  average  of  the  highest  three  in  the 
civil  service) ,  while  contributions  to  the  sjrs- 
tem — one  half  paid  by  the  government — are 
designed  to  provide  only  for  retirement  on 
the  current  salary  base.  Every  government 
I>ay  Increase,  therefore,  involvea  a  retirement 
"gift"  to  the  employees,  who  will  live  out 
their  old  age  on  a  hla;her  pension  than  they 
were  contributing  to  before  the  increase. 

Everyone  la  for  comfortable  pensions,  of 
course,  but  the  other  side  of  the  employee 
"gift"  Is  a  bidden  public  debt  of  enormous 
proportions.  The  civil  service  retirement  fund 
now  has  about  $66  billion  less  Invested  than 
it  needs  to  be  able  to  pay  the  obligations 
which  the  public  owes  to  the  retired  em- 
ployees of  the  future.  Each  year,  that  liability 
grows  by  the  amount  of  the  Interest  the  $65 
billion  would  have  earned  If  the  fund  were 
balanced.  The  deficit  was  $43  billion  in  1966. 
In  addition  to  the  loss  of  interest  each  year, 
the  liability  grows  by  $2.65  for  each  dollar 
of  a  pay  Increase.  The  most  recent  increase 
thus  added  about  $2.56  billion  to  the  deficit 
in  the  civil  service  fund.  The  military  sys- 
tem Is  even  worse  off,  with  an  unfunded 
liability  about  twice  the  $6S  billion  flgiu«. 

Without  a  new  financing  procedure,  "the 
retirement  fund  would  have  been  bankrupt 
by  1980,"  calculates  Andrew  Ruddock,  chief 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  Retirement 
Division.  So  Congress  finally  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
transfer,  "from  the  general  revenues  of  the 
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United  States,"  whatever  funds  are  neceaearv 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  unfunded  llabiutv 
and  thereby  keep  the  deficit  from  growing 
Treasury  will  make  Its  first  such  payment 
this  next  summer — estimated  at  $236  mil- 
lion,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  required  Interest— 
and  will  work  up  to  a  full  stabilizing  pay- 
ment  by  1980.  All  these  funds  are  separate 
from  the  budget,  requiring  no  appropria- 
tions. "^ 

Congress  also  made  a  rather  shaky  pro- 
vision for  the  llablUty  flowing  from  the  an- 
nual  comparability  adjustment.  Now  the  law 
says  that  each  pay  Increase  bill  shall  "deem 
to  authorize"  annual  appropriations  to  pay 
for  the  Increased  retirement  liability  over  the 
following  30  years.  The  1971  payment,  the 
first  one  under  the  new  law.  Is  estimated  to 
be  $157  minion.  It  will  stey  constant  for  30 
years.  Next  year's  increase  will  require  Its 
own  payment,  and  so  on — so  that  there  could 
be  as  many  as  30  payments  made  in  a  single 
year. 

Even  If  you  think  that  government  retire- 
ment should  be  a  lot  better  than  the  average 
private  plan,  you  have  trouble  supporting  the 
way  it  has  been  handled.  Essentially,  office- 
holders have  found  it  profitable  to  vote  for 
pay  Increases  which  obligate  the  country  to 
pay  off  the  "gift"  portion  of  millions  of  pen- 
sions about  30  years  from  now.  The  employees 
and  their  unions  know  the  value  of  the  pen- 
sion, and  how  it  grows  with  salary  levels. 
So  the  Irresponsible  and/or  ignorant  Con- 
gressman can  dispense  a  gift  to  government 
workers,  pick  up  the  political  benefits  now, 
and  petss  the  cost  on  to  some  future  Con- 
gress. The  huge  liability  which  has  been  thus 
fashioned  since  World  War  II  Lb  not  yet  like 
the  national  debt.  It  Is  a  debt  to  people  In 
the  future,  who  will  expect  their  monthly 
checks. 

All  these  things  make  no  sense  to  econ- 
omists. But  they  can  be  silenced  by  attrib- 
uting a  national  security  benefit  to  the 
system  somewhere,  and  they  have  dismally 
meager  infiuence  on  pay  matters  anyway. 
Besides,  economists  only  analyze  whether  or 
not  a  system  provides  true  comparability. 
They  are  not  much  help  In  deciding  what  to 
think  of  the  idea  in  the  first  place. 

RETLECnONS    OF   PROJTT 

Now  that  comparability  has  been  achieved 
and  promises  to  be  maintained  with  yearly 
raises,  perhaps  time  should  be  taken  to 
ponder  exactly  what  the  cardinal  principle 
of  government  pay  means.  It  mesms  that  the 
United  States  accepts  the  salaries  paid  to 
workers  by  private  businesses  as  a  fair  wage — 
and  that  the  government  will  pay  its  em- 
ployees no  less,  and  no  more.  Comparability 
means  that  the  nation,  as  well  as  the 
acquiescent  employees,  endorses  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  between  management 
and  labor  in  private  Industry  and  pledges  to 
refiect  It. 

Prom  this  angle,  the  10-year  stream  of 
union  testimony  in  favor  of  oompaxablllty  as 
an  equitable  standard  of  compensation  seems 
more  than  a  little  strange.  Why  would  a  son 
of  labor  Join  hands  with  high-ranking  per- 
sonnel types — who  were  themselves  spouting 
Restonisms  about  the  instLffldent  distinctive- 
ness afforded  executive  pay — and  troop  up  to 
Congress  sounding  as  if  business  had  found 
the  key  to  fair  labor  policy  within  the  gov- 
ernment? John  Grlner,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  president, 
fijids  the  question  easy:  "We  have  come  a 
long  way,  and  that  last  bill  was  a  step  toward 
the  eventual  collective  bargaining  of  fed- 
eral wages."  Spokesmen  in  Congressman 
Udall's  office  agree.  It  was  tactical,  a  step. 
And  you  can  bet  that  the  employee  unions 
will  move  to  squeeze  every  drop  of  pay  for 
the  tedium  of  those  Jobs  at  the  lower  levels, 
where  no  other  Joy  but  money  abides.  That 
would  mean  bargaining,  but  of  course  the 
whole  economy  seems  to  be  bargained.  That, 
in  t\irn,  would  mean  votes  and  power,  and 
It  might  lead  to  another  'wage  compression" 
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like  the  one  that  had  the  senior  bureaucrats 
lathered  up  aoout  10  years  ago. 

The  union  strategy  makes  sense,  at  least. 
But  the  professional  has  a  problem.  Compa- 
rsblUty  robs  public  service  of  that  sacrificial 
overtone,  since  it  decrees  that  the  public 
gervant  shall  make  as  much,  on  average,  as 
he  would  in  an  organization  devoted  only 
to  cold  profits.  The  professional  has  always 
felt  a  slight  glow  of  moral  superiority  over 
the  more  avaricious  hustlers  out  in  the 
Jungle.  Now  the  federal  employee  achieves 
oomparablllty  and  becomes  a  profit-monger 
like  everyone  on  the  outside.  No  more,  no 
less,  Just  average.  So  comparabUlty  turns  the 
Blight  moral  edge  sour. 

Things  are  actually  worse  than  this.  Con- 
sider 'he  young  man  wlio  came  to  Washing- 
ton m  1966  to  make  a  difference  in  the  vital 
Issues  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  sickness — 
feeling  scorn  toward  the  profit-seeking  world 
for  having  tolerated  these  things.  He  worked 
hard  and  did  well,  managing  to  move  up 
from  a  grade  7  to  a  grade  13  Job,  where  bright 
young  people  have  a  lot  more  to  say  about 
programs.  What  if  you  were  that  young  per- 
son and  you  realized  that  your  programs  were 
not  going  to  really  help  any  poor,  hungry,  or 
sick  people  that  much?  What  If  you  also 
realizsd  that  your  salary  had  more  than 
doubled  in  four  years,  that  you  were  now 
making  $17,761  a  year,  plus  full  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  the  world's  most  amazing  retirement 
program?  What  if  you  knew  that  you  would 
receive  an  annual  comparability  Increase, 
even  though  you  were  merely  continuing  to 
become  faithfully  tired  every  day?  What  if 
you  suddenly  realized  that  your  pay  increase 
was  not  only  taking  funds  which  might 
otherwise  be  given  to  poor  people  but  that 
It  was  helping  to  create  an  Inflation  that 
slzxled  those  same  poor  people  most  merci- 
lessly of  all — and  that  If  the  poor  child  in 
your  program  did  make  It,  he  would  have  to 
figure  out  some  way  to  pay  your  pension? 

These  thoughts  would  be  unsettling.  You 
might  even  conclude,  with  Pcgo,  that  "we 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  us."  You 
might  decide  that  the  personnel  people  are 
right,  as  usual,  that  there  are  no  real  distinc- 
tions between  government  and  Industry  or 
between  different  Jobs.  Only  between  levels. 
Whether  you  are  grinding  out  profits  or  car- 
rying the  torch  for  the  poor  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. Wnat  counts  is  your  level,  which 
determines  your  distinction  and  your  pay. 

If  you  saw  these  things  early  enough — 
when  you  could  afford  to  consider  them  per- 
sonally— you  would  think  about  them.  You 
might  try  to  change  some  of  the  little  things 
or  even  take  on  some  of  the  big  ones.  If  sill 
else  failed,  you  might  have  to  desert  your 
level — which  means  leaving  any  organization 
large  enough  to  have  levels — and  step  out 
where  people  are  not  suitable  for  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  survey. 


CHICAGO  ITALICS  CLUB  HONORS 
DR.  MARY  ELLEN  (MANCINA)  BA- 
TINICH  AND  HON.  VICTOR  A.  AR- 
RIGO 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLlNOla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, March  13,  1971,  at  the  Chateau 
Royale  In  Chicago,  the  Italics  Club  hon- 
ored two  distinguished  Chicagoans — Dr. 
Mary  Ellen  (Mancina)  Batlnlch  and 
State  Representative  Victor  A.  Arrlgo. 

Over  500  people  were  in  attendance  at 
the  Italics  Club  annual  award  dinner 
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dance  to  extend  recognition  to  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  Dr.  Batin- 
ich,  who  is  presently  serving  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Schmid  Elementary  School  in 
Chicago,  and  Representative  Arrigo,  who 
IS  the  Illinois  State  representative  foi 
the    20th    District. 

I  want  to  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  Dr.  Batinich  and  to  Rep- 
resentative Arrigo  for  meriting  respec- 
tively the  Italics  Club's  1971  Woman  of 
the  Year  Award  and  the  1971  Man  of  the 
Year  Award,  and  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  include  their  brief  biographies. 
The  biographies  follow: 
Dh.  Mart  Ellen  (Mancina)  Batinich 
Mary  EUen  Batlnlch  was  bom  In  Eveleth, 
AUunesota,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Mancina,  Sr.,  both  of  Italian  ances- 
try. She  is  the  principal  of  the  Schmid  School 
in  Chicago  and  has  been  a  master  teacher, 
reading  coordinator  and  college  Instructor. 
She  received  her  B.M.E.  degree  from  North- 
western University's  School  of  Music  and  her 
M.A.  degree  from  Its  School  of  Education; 
this  university  also  conferred  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  upon  her. 

Since  becoming  a  teacher  In  1950,  she  has 
been  active  In  educational,  professional,  ctU- 
lural  and  civic  affairs.  She  has  been  the  guest 
speaker  at  numerous  meetings  In  the  fields 
of  reading;  the  gifted,  slow  learning  and  bi- 
lingual Child;  and  the  mass  media.  2he  has 
participated  as  a  panelist  at  five  annual 
Northwestern  University  Beading  Confer- 
ences and  as  a  speaker  at  five  International 
Reading  Association  Conventions.  As  an  ap- 
pointed Illinois  delegate,  she  attended  the 
White  House  Conference  un  Cnlldren  1" 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  December,  1970. 

Mary  Ellen  Batlnlch  is  the  President  of  the 
minols  State  Beading  CcancU  and  was  chair- 
man of  its  1970  state  conference  held  In  Ch)- 
cago.  She  was  President  of  the  Ch'iago  Area 
Reading  Association  In  1968-69  and  has  been 
A  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors  since 
1966.  She  was  President  of  the  Gregorian 
Educator  Association  from  1965-1967,  was 
one  of  its  early  organizers,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  Its  Board  of  Directors  from  1964  - 
1970. 

Her  publications  Include  the  following: 
"Invest  in  the  Future:  A  College  Education. 
1969";  "Minnesota:  Souvenir  Coloring  Book. 
1966";  "Language  Experience  Activities," 
(Reading  Teacher,  1970) ;  "A  1967  Study  of 
Televiewing"  (with  Paul  A.  Witty— Readlnp 
and  Realism,  International  Reading  Conven- 
tion Proceedings,  1967) ;  and  "How  the  School 
Provides  for  the  Abused  ChUd,"  (Educational 
Porum,  1965  and  Chicago  Principal  Club  Re- 
porter, 1964).  In  1967-1968,  she  created  a 
series  of  edu-car-toons,  "Living  Image,"  for 
Pra  Nol,  an  Italo- American  newspaper  circu- 
lated in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  She  has  also 
written  and  Illustrated  the  lives  of  six  win- 
ners of  the  Gregorian  "Man  of  the  Year" 
Award. 

A  highlight  of  her  musical  career  has  been 
her  appearance  In  a  two-piano  number  (at 
the  College  of  St.  Scholastlca,  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota) of  Mozart's  "Lodron  Concerto"  with 
Jozef  Wagner,  winner  of  the  Bluethner  Grand 
Piano  Prize  In  Dresden,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Chopin  Prize  in  Warsaw.  She  was 
presented  In  solo  recital  at  the  age  of  15. 
has  written  many  songs  and  lyrics,  and  con- 
tinues to  perform  as  a  piano  accompanist. 

Mary  Ellen  (Mancina)  Batlnlch  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Ital- 
ian Americans  and  was  the  chairman  of  Its 
organizing  committee  In  1966;  she  was  the 
sponsor  of  Its  first  scholarship  program  In 
1968.  She  organized  the  first  Italian  Folk 
Costume  Committee  for  the  Columbus  Day 
Parade  in  1965  and  continued  as  this  com- 
mittee's annual  chairman  through  1970.  She 
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Is  also  the  Director  of  Library-Museum  of 
the  Italian  Center  in  Stone  Park. 

She  has  been  an  Instructor  at  Northwest- 
ern University,  Chicago  Teachers  College  and 
Chicago  State  College.  She  Is  listed  In  "Who's 
Who  in  American  Women";  "Who's  Who  In 
J  he  Midwest";  'imnols  Lives";  and  "Biog- 
raphy of  International  Information"  (Lon- 
don) . 

Awards  and  Honors  Received  by  Mary  Ellen 
(Mancina)  Batlnlch: 

Leadership  Award  (1965)— Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  for  "service 
rendered  In  relation  to  Authentic  Italian 
Costume  Contest  for  the  Colvimbus  Day  Pa- 
rade." 

Gregorian  Membership  Drive  Award  (1966 
and  1967)— Gregorian  Educator  Association, 
for  "outstanding  services  In  enrolling  new 
members." 

Special  Citation  In  Reading  (1967) — Chi- 
cago Area  Reading  Association,  for  "dedi- 
cated service  rendered  to  the  Chicago  Area 
Reading  Association  during  the  years  1965- 
1967." 

Gregorian  Service  Award  (1967) — Grego- 
rian Educators  Association,  for  "outstand- 
ing efforts  in  behalf  of  the  society." 

Eighth  Note  Award  (1968) — Mu  Phi  Ep- 
silon  Professional  Music  Society,  for  "out- 
standing service  as  Newsletter  editor  and  her 
role  In  music  therapy  as  a  pianist  from  1963- 
1968." 

Victor  A.  Akugo 

State  Representative  Victor  A.  Arrigo  was 
bom  in  Termini  Imerese,  Sicily,  the  son  of 
American  citizens  who  were  on  a  prolonged 
return  visit  to  their  native  city.  He  is  a  Chi- 
cago lawyer  and  a  Veteran  of  World  War  II. 
with  service  in  the  United  States  Army  as 
Prosecutor  In  the  Allied  Military  Government 
Courts  in  Italy. 

In  February,  1944,  he  received  honorary 
membership  in  the  Bar  Association  in  Mes- 
sina, Sicily,  In  recognition  for  outstanding 
services  in  the  administration  of  Justice  dur- 
ing the  military  occupation  of  that  area.  In 
August,  1944.  he  received  a  Resolution  of 
Commendation  from  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  Province  of  AvelUno  for  the  equitable 
and  objective  manner  in  which  he  performed 
his  duties  as  a  Prosecutor. 

Since  discharge  from  military  service  in 
1945.  he  has  been  active  in  civic,  educational, 
cultural,  professional  tmd  veterans'  affairs. 
He  Is  a  charter  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Mazzel  Commemoration  Committee  of  the 
FlUppo  Mazzel  Post  No.  1  (Illinois)  of  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States.  For  almost  20  years,  Mr.  Arrigo  has 
been  collecting  material  and  doing  extensive 
research  on  this  neglected  American  patriot 
and  fighter  for  American  Independence. 

Victor  A.  Arrlgo  Is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Municipal  Art  League  of 
Chicago;  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans; 
President  of  the  Colum.tiua  Statue  ComTnif- 
tee,  responsible  for  the  collection  of  funds  to 
assure  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the 
famous  Af OSes  Ezekiel  Columbian  Exposition 
Statute  of  Christopher  Columbus  which  was 
unveUed  at  the  dedication  ceremoniec  of  the 
Columbus  Plaza  on  the  near  West  Side  of 
Chicago  on  October  12,  1966. 

i4s  a  Member  of  the  Illinois  General  A$- 
sembly.  In  1967,  his  sponsorship  of  legislation 
resulted  in  the  Creation  of  Columbus  Day  as 
a  Legal  School  Holiday  throughout  the  State 
of  niinolB. 

Victor  A.  Arrlgo's  dedicated  service  as  a 
Delegate  to  the  Sixth  Illinois  Constitutional 
Convention  culminating  in  the  adoption  of 
the  "Individual  Dignity"  section  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Article  in  the  1970  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

His  proposal,  to  the  Legislative  Oommlttee 
of  the  Sixth  minols  Constitutional  Oonven- 
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tlon,  was  adopted  by  the  convention  as  Reao- 
lutlon  #68.  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Qllnola  be  encoiiraged  to  make 
appropriate  plans  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
Discovery  of  America;  and  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  Congressional  delegation  In  the 
United  States  Congress  be  encouraged  to 
have  the  State  of  Illinois  designated  to  Host 
the  Official  Celebration  of  the  500th  Anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America. 

Awards  and  Honors  Received  by  Victor  A. 
Arrlgo: 

Leadership  Award  Citations,  1961  and 
1963 — Joint  Civic  Conunlttee  of  Italian 
Americans; 

Loyalty  and  Leadership  Award,  1962,  Pll- 
Ippo  Mazzel  Poet,  No.  1,  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  organization  and  Italian  American 
Community; 

Leadership  Cup  Award,  1964.  Society  of 
Italian  American  Musicians,  for  contribu- 
tions to  civic  and  cultural  activities; 

Special  Citation  of  Merit.  1964.  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  for  De- 
velopment of  theme  and  television  narration 
of  Columbus  Day  Parade  for  the  last  12 
years; 

Special  Citation  of  Merit,  1965,  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans  for  15  lec- 
tures presented  at  Sojourn  in  Italy  Pro- 
grams, DePaul  University — 1963 — 1965: 

Gregorian  Award,  1965,  for  unusual  con- 
tributions to  education; 

Key  to  City  of  Springfield  Plaque,  1967, 
presented  by  the  people  of  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, for  outstanding  civic  leadership; 

Humanitarian  Award,  1969,  Father  Louis 
Pilgrimage  to  Mother  Cp.brlnl  Shrine  Society; 

Member  House  of  Representatives,  75th, 
76th  and  77th,  Illinois  General  Assembly; 
Elected  Delegate  to  the  Sixth  Illinois  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  1969-1970;  former 
columnist  and  writer  of  FRA-NOI  "Our 
Legacy"  column.  1960-1966;  special  lecturer 
Chicago  Teachers  College,  Evanston  Town- 
ship High  School  and  Concordia  Teachers 
College  and  has  appeared  as  commencement 
speaker  at  various  graduation  exercises  In 
the  Chlcagoland  area. 


SAFE  MEDICAL  DEVICES 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or   WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress  I  introduced  a  Medi- 
cal Device  Safety  Act  which  would  have 
required  premarket  testing  and  clear- 
ance of  electronic  medical  devices.  The 
need  for  such  legislation  was  supported 
by  documentation  of  Injuries  and  deaths 
resulting  from  faulty  construction  and 
improper  handling  of  the  technical 
equipment.  The  bill  was  never  acted 
upon  by  either  body  of  the  Congress. 

Now  Ralph  Nader  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle in  Ladies  Home  Journal  of  April 
1971  in  which  he  states: 

Too  many  hospitals  are  hazardous  elec- 
trical horror  chambers. 

He  estimates  that  at  least  1,200  people 
a  year  are  electrocuted  and  many  more 
are  killed  or  injured  in  needless  electrical 
accidents.  He  reports  that  one  medical 
engineer  in  New  York,  after  testing 
thousands  of  medical  instruments,  foimd 
that  40  percent  were  defective. 

We  have  given  much  attention  in  re- 
cent years  to  the  problem  of  drug  safety. 
The  need  for  electrical  device  safety  is 
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equally  important  and  has  too  long  been 
overlooked.  As  our  technology  becomes 
more  sophisticated,  the  danger  increases. 
We  must  act  to  insure  that  the  medical 
devises  used  in  our  hospitals  are  safe. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place  into 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Ralph 
Nader's  Most  Shocking  Expose."  I  will 
shortly  reintroduce  legislation  to  remedy 
this  mo6t  serious  problem.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  time  Congress  will  act. 

Ralph  Nadeb's  Most  Shocking  Expost 
(By  Ralph  Nader) 

Not  long  ago.  a  patient  connected  to  an 
external  heart  pacemaker — an  electronic  de- 
vice to  help  the  heart  function  normally — 
was  found  dead,  part  of  his  body  touching 
the  metal  frame  of  his  electrically  operated 
hospital  bed. 

In  another  hospital,  a  resident  physician 
was  discovered  slumped  lifeless  beside  a 
stainless  steel  table.  He  had  been  electro- 
cuted when  he  touched  an  ungrounded  oscil- 
loscope (an  Instrument  that  monitors  the 
heart  pacemaker)  and  the  table  at  the  same 
time. 

In  yet  another  hospital,  a  patient  suddenly 
became  rigid  during  a  routine  diagnostic 
procedure,  warning  j>ersonnel  to  cut  the  elec- 
tric power  of  an  Instrument  that  was  send- 
ing potentially  lethal  currents  Into  his  heart. 
Fortunately,  the  patient  survived. 

In  a  fourth  hospital,  an  electrical  switch 
broke  and  a  patient  was  crushed  to  death  by 
a  descending  X-ray  machine. 

And  In  a  speech  last  November  16,  Roger 
O.  Egeberg,  M.D.,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, descrit>ed  another  hospital  tragedy: 
"Not  long  ago,"  Dr.  Egeberg  noted,  "a  woman 
In  her  mldslxtles  entered  a  hospital  In  met- 
ropolitan Washington,  D.C.,  for  routine 
thyroid  gland  surgery.  When  the  operation 
was  completed  and  the  patient  was  being 
sutured,  the  physician  turned  off  the  anes- 
thesia machine.  An  explosion  occurred,  pos- 
sibly caused  by  an  electrical  spark.  Within 
four  and  a  half  hours  the  patient  was  dead 
as  a  result  of  the  Injuries  she  sustained  In 
the  blast." 

Paradoxically,  medical  Instruments  that 
have  brought  hope  of  longer  life  to  thousands 
of  people  have  also  Increased  a  thousand- 
fold the  risks  to  hospital  patients.  "Life- 
saving"  electrical  devices  used  In  hospitals 
across  the  country  electrocute  an  average 
of  three  patients  a  day,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate. Other  patients  die  as  a  result  of  elec- 
trical burns,  explosions  or  loss  of  Instrument 
control.  Since  the  advent  of  the  heart  pace- 
maker and  cardiac  catheterization — the  In- 
sertion of  a  catheter,  or  tube.  Into  the  heart — 
the  hospital  environment  has  become  so  dan- 
gerous that  today  It  Is  the  site  of  more  elec- 
trical accidents  than  any  Industry  except 
mining. 

Si>€ctacular  advances  In  medical  technol- 
ogy have  unquestionably  opened  new  hor- 
izons for  people  suffering  from  heart  and 
lung  disorders  and  other  diseases.  Those 
who  may  benefit — for  example,  the  20,000 
patients  who  receive  Implanted  heart  pace- 
makers each  year — may  understandably  be 
willing  to  hazard  risks  In  hope  of  staying 
alive.  But  the  myths  of  the  medical  machine 
lead  us  to  believe  that  most  of  these  risks 
are  unavoidable.  The  tragedy  Is  that  most 
are  not. 

Most  electrical  accidents  In  hospitals  occur 
because  safety  measures  that  can  reduce 
risks  axe  grossly  neglected  or  even  unknown 
among  hospital  staffs;  because  complex  and 
highly  dangerous  equipment  Is  installed  In 
hospitals  that  have  primitive  wiring  sys- 
tems, and  the  equipment  Is  operated  by  un- 
trained personnel:  and  becatise  machines 
that  reach  Inside  a  human  being  and  touch 
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his  heart  are  less  well  tested  than  plumbing 
devices  In  our  bathrooms. 

These  accidents  often  occur  because  manu- 
facturers design  dangerous  devices  without 
making  them  fall-safe  against  even  the  most 
common  mistakes  of  operators.  The  real  risk 
for  a  hospital  patient  may  be  considerably 
lesa  than  esoteric.  It  may  be  the  risk  that 
hospital  staff  will  decide  to  use  a  frayed  elec- 
trical cord  one  more  time,  or,  for  the  heart 
patient  with  an  external  pacemaker,  that  he 
will  be  placed  in  an  electrically  operated 
bed — a  highly  dangerous  but  common  occur- 
rence. Or  Instead  of  employing  a  qualified 
biomedical  engineer,  a  hospital  administrator 
may  ask  the  building  electrician  to  Install 
complex  new  equipment. 

Most  of  these  Instances  of  negligence  re- 
main hidden  by  the  fact  that  physicians 
and  hospitals  habitually  report  deaths  by 
electrocution  as  "cardiac  arrest." 

Electrical  gadgetry  and  the  accompanying 
hazards  of  electric  shock  are  everywhere  in 
our  environment — In  our  homes,  schools  and 
offices.  When  a  young  guitarist  Is  electro- 
cuted by  his  instrument,  or  when  a  priest  Is 
killed  by  an  electrically  operated  weight  re- 
ducer— two  incidents  recently  reported  in 
the  pre.ss — we  want  to  know  what  went 
wrong.  Was  the  guitar  defective?  Was  the 
wiring  bad?  Did  the  victim  use  the  machine 
improperly?  Unfortunately,  these  questions 
are  not  often  asked  in  hospitals,  where  at 
the  very  least  1,200  Americans  are  electro- 
cuted annually  during  routine  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  procedures. 

We  do  not  even  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the 
number  of  hospital  fatalities  caused  by  elec- 
tric shock.  Medical  engineers  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Hans  von  der  Mosel.  co-chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Electrical  Safety  of 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Med- 
ical Instrumentation  and  safety  consultant 
to  New  York  City's  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration, believe  that  the  number  might  be 
10  times  as  high  as  the  conservative  esti- 
mate of  1.200.  Yet  most  of  these  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented  by  adequate  safety 
measures. 

For  the  patient  whose  heart  is  made  ac- 
cessible to  electric  current  through  elec- 
trodes and  catheters,  merely  touching  the 
frame  of  a  hospital  bed.  especially  an  elec- 
trically operated  bed.  may  prove  fatal.  This 
happened  to  a  52-year-old  man  who  was 
cormected  to  an  external  pacemaker  by 
means  of  a  catheter  Inserted  Into  the  heart 
Itself.  Someone  had  attached  to  the  pace- 
maker an  ungrounded  extension  cord  that 
eliminated  the  Instrument's  grounding  sys- 
tem. When  a  current  leaked  from  the  pace- 
maker, as  It  frequently  does.  It  passed 
through  the  catheter  electrode  into  the  pa- 
tient's heart,  then  through  the  part  of  his 
body  In  contact  with  the  grounded  elec- 
trically elevated  bed. 

The  death  could  have  been  prevented  In  at 
least  three  ways:  If  hospital  staff  had  not 
attached  an  ungrounded  extension  cord  to 
the  pacemaker  ( extension  cords  should  never 
be  used  with  such  equipment) :  If  the  pa- 
tient had  not  been  placed  in  an  electrically 
operated  bed;  if  the  pacemaker  had  carried 
a  device  that  limited  the  current  In  the 
patient's  circuit  to  a  safe  level. 

This  death  was  investigated  because  It 
was  the  third  such  fatality  in  less  than  two 
months  at  that  hospital.  It  Is  possible,  even 
likely,  that  the  other  deaths,  which  were 
not  investigated,  were  also  due  to  electro- 
cution. But  most  such  deaths  are  not  re- 
ported. Almost  Invariably,  when  electrocu- 
tions happen  during  diagnostic  procedures 
In  which  the  patient  Is  hooked  up  to  elec- 
tronic systems,  the  deaths  are  Usted  as 
cardiac  arrests.  Without  engineering  analy- 
sis. It  Is  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  patient 
died  of  his  disease  or  of  a  shock  caused  by 
the  equipment.  To  protect  themselves 
against    malpractice    suits,    physicians    and 
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hoBjltals    avoid    such    investigations,    and 
ITqv   hazards    go    undetected    and    uncor- 
Zct«l    There  have  been  few  lawsuits  over 
thiae  'deaths,   and  thus  the   hazards   have 
Sen  little  publicized.  Insurance  companies 
,hlt  make  studies  of  electrical  hazards  have 
^  alerted  the  public  to  the  dangers  or  to 
the  incidence  of  death.  Statistics  have  hld- 
ien  the  fact  that  a  shock-hazard  epidemic 
nf  critical  proportions  exists  In  our  hospitals. 
The  hazards  of  electrical  devices  are  not 
limited  to  delicate  equipment  such  as  the 
hMrt  pacemaker.  Routine  electrical  equip- 
ment may  also  cause  death.  Take  the  case 
of  the  patient  who  was  squeezed  to  death 
when  the  switch  controlling  the  X-ray  ma- 
chine's vertical  movement  failed  while  the 
nachlne   was   being   lowered   over   him.   He 
died  before  the  technician  could  open  the 
circuit  breaker  located  some  distance  away. 
What  caused  the  switch  to  fail?  A  broken 
contact   blade   that  shorted  a  circuit.  The 
break  had  probably  existed  for  some  time.  If 
Oie  hospital  had  conducted  regular  equip- 
ment checks,  the  fault  would  probably  have 
been  discovered  and  corrected.  In  addition, 
P'ecious   time   was   lost   because   the   main 
switch   which  cuts  all  power  to  the  Instru- 
ment, was  not  easily  accessible.  FlnaUy,  the 
circuit  breakers  were  not  clearly  marked,  and 
the  technician  opened  three  different  elec- 
trical circuits  before  he  found  the  right  one. 
Nor    are    electrical    accidents    limited    to 
patients.  A  young  Canadian  physician  nearly 
died  of  electric  shock  when  he  pressed  the 
discharge  button  on  a  defibrillator.  This  ma- 
chine,   used    for    correcting    uncoordinated 
heartbeat.  Is  inherently  dangerous  because  It 
is  designed  to  deliver  a  high-energy  shock. 
Examination  revealed  that  the  grotmd  wire 
in  the  three-prong  plug  had  been  broken, 
presumably  when  someone  attempted  to  force 
the  plug  into  a  two-hole  socket.  Thus  cur- 
rent was  released — first  into  the  chassis  of 
the  machine,  then  into  the  physician. 

INEXCUSABLE     NEGLIGENCE 

Some  fatalities  are  caused  by  Inexcusable 
negligence.  Many  devices  are  used  with  adap- 
ter plugs  that  don't  ensure  grounding.  That 
Is  what  happened  with  the  hospital  doctor 
who  was  found  dead,  the  metallic  switch  of 
the  oscilloscope  In  his  right  hand,  his  left 
hand  touching  a  metal  drawer  of  the  stain- 
less steel  table  on  which  the  Instrument  was 
standing.  A  device  In  the  power  supply  cir- 
cuit of  the  oscilloscope  had  shorted,  shoot- 
ing 300  volts  Into  the  cabinet  of  the  Instru- 
ment.  The   oscilloscope   should    have   been 
grounded  through  the  grounding  prong  of 
the  three-prong  connector,  instead  a  three- 
to-two- prong    adapter    (called    a    "cheater 
adapter")  was  In  use.  In  this  case,  the  adap- 
ter was  completely  unnecessary  to  connect 
the  Instrument,  but  the  Instrument  was  not 
designed  to  prevent  the  mistake.  Because  It 
was  ungrounded,  and  because  the  doctor  was 
touching  a  grounded  steel  table,  the  current 
passed  through  his  right  arm.  through  his 
trunk,  heart  and  left  arm  Into  the  grounded 
table. 

Physicians  and  hospital  personnel  have 
been  aware  for  some  time  of  the  hazards  of 
electrically  Ignited  explosions  and  external 
electric  shock. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  In  reducing 
the  danger  of  explosions  In  operating  rooms 
by  employing  standard  safety  precautions 
and,  in  a  few  hoepltals.  by  eliminating  flam- 
mable anesthetics.  But  there  Is  little  If  any 
protection  against  a  newer  hazard — Intemai 
shock.  Catheters,  electrodes  and  prones  have 
opened  pathways  to  the  heart  through  which 
very  small  accidental  currents  can  kill  a  pa- 
tient. A  shock  of  20  mlcroamps  across  the 
heart  can  cause  fibrillation,  which  after  one 
minute  resvilts  in  irreversible  brain  damage 
and  after  three  minutes.  In  death.  At  the 
surface  of  the  body,  a  shock  must  be  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  to  produce  fibrillation. 
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SIX      WATS      TO      MAKE      TOUR      HOSPrTAL      SAFER 
ELECralCALLY 


:.  Organize  a  citizens'  group  to  investigate 
the  administrator  of  your  community  hos- 
pital's electrical  safety  system.  If  possible, 
take  an  electrical  engineer  with  you,  or  have 
one  brief  you  on  important  questions  to 
ask.  Does  the  hospital  have  proper  wir- 
ing? Does  the  hospital  utilize  the  services 
of  biomedical  engineers?  Are  devices  and 
device  systems  tested  before  they  are  hooked 
up  to  a  patient?  What  are  the  provisions  for 
testing  new  equipment? 

2.  Citizens  and  community  groupe  can 
demand  investigation  of  hospital  fatalities. 
Find  out  who  monitors  accidents  In  your 
community  hospital.  When  accidents  are  at- 
tributed to  "cardiac  arrest,"  was  that  the  real 
cause  of  death?  Are  electrical  systems  always 
tested  after  deaths  and  Injuries  occur  that 
could  be  attributed  to  electrical  or  equip- 
ment failure? 

3.  Is  there  an  electrical  device  safety  com- 
mittee at  your  hospital?  Organize  a  group  of 
concerned  citizens  to  meet  with  hospital  re- 
view committ.ees  to  ask  what  precautions  are 
taken  in  the  use  of  electrical  devices. 

4.  Ask  the  company  that  insures  your 
community  hospital  for  statistics  on  electri- 
cal accidents  at  the  hospital. 

5.  Urge  your  newspaper  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  electrical  devices  In 
local  hoepltals  and  to  publicize  any  particu- 
lar problems. 

6.  If  you  are  a  professional  engineer,  take 
the  lead  In  exposing  and  correcting  electri- 
cal problems  In  local  hosplttils. 

If  properly  grounded,  most  devices  are  safe 
when  used  by  themselves.  But  most  of  the 
time,  the  patient  Is  connected  not  to  one  but 
to  several  electrical  devices.  In  addition,  he 
may  touch  any  number  of  other  electric  ap- 
pliances—bed, radio,  television,  clock,  lamp. 
He  may  also  come  in  contact  with  routine 
equipment,  such  as  portable  X-ray  machines, 
physiotherapy  apparatus  and  respirators.  In 
such  an  environment,  the  risk  Is  extremely 
great  that  a  stray  electrical  current  wUl  com- 
plete a  circuit  to  ground  through  the  patient. 
Most  electrocutions  happen  in  just  this  way. 
Prevention  of  death  or  Injury  from  Internal 
shock  requires  expert  planning,  sophisticated 
wiring  systems,  and  careful,  constant  testing. 
Pew  hospitals,  even  the  newer  ones,  have 
adequate  electric  wiring  systems. 

Most  need  extensive  modernization  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  environment  for  new  electrical  de- 
vices that  are  In  wide-spread  use.  Electrical 
overloading  is  common.  Many  hospital  out- 
lets are  Incorrectly  wired  or  provide  no  ground 
contact.  In  most  cases  these  outlets  were  in- 
stalled by  hospital  electricians  when  equip- 
ment appeared  with  three  wires.  As  long  as 
the  plugs  went  In,  the  electrician  beUeved  his 
job  was  done. 

Only  three  hospitals  In  the  country  have 
biomedical  engineers  on  their  staffs  to  su- 
pervise the  operation  and   maintenance   of 
complex  machines:  Dovmstate  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  New  York  City;  Slnal  Hospital  In  Balti- 
more;   and   Charles   S.   Wilson   Hospital   in 
Johnson  City,  N.Y.  Most  hospitals  simply  ttirn 
over  the  apparatus  to  a  staff  physician  who 
may  have  worked  with  electronic  equipment. 
Hospitals  do  not  yet  have  electrical  device 
safety  committees  comparable  to  dnig  safety 
committees,  although  the  two  hazards  are 
equally  great.  Few  physicians  who  deal  with 
these  devices  know  as  much  about  the  con- 
cepts behind  them  or  about  their  use  as  they 
know   about   pharmacology.    Yet    for   years 
physicians   operated   these   devices   without 
recognizing  either  their  potential  hazards  or 
the  actual  fataUtles  they  caused.  Countless 
deaths  attributed  to  cardiac  arrest  are  now 
believed  to  have  been   caused   by  Internal 
electric  shock.  Even  now  that  there  Is  greater 
understanding  of  the  risks  posed  by  the  new 
hospital  environment,  precautionary  meas- 
iires  are  inadequate. 
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While   Inadequate  hospital   facilities  and 
errors   in   using   the   machines   are   leading 
causes  of  accidents,  mechanical  defects  also 
play  a  part  In  Imperiling  patients'  lives.  One 
medical  engineer,  Seymour  Ben-Zvl,  tested 
several  thousand  instruments  at  Downstate 
Medical   Center   In   New  York  City.  He  re- 
ported that  40  percent  were  defective.  Every 
one  of  the   10  defibrillators  he  tested  con- 
tained defects.  One  was  capable  of  discharg- 
ing high  voltage  into  a  patient  Isefore  the 
physician  signaled  for  it.  Such  a  defect  could 
kill  both  patient  and  physician.  Another  In- 
strument    had     what     the     manufacturer 
thought  was  an  insulator;  it  was  actuaUy  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity — a  potentlaUy 
fatal  flaw  that  should  have  been  discovered 
through   testing.    (The   testing   program   at 
Downstate  began  In  1966,  and  Ben-Zvl  states 
that  most  manufacturers  now  agree  to  cor- 
rect defects  found.) 

C.  W.  Walter,  a  clinical  professor  of  sur- 
gery at  Harvard  Medical  School,  has  reported 
that  two  prominent  firms  are  now  selling 
highly  dangerous  machines.  Poor  circtUt  de- 
sign Is  a  common  criticism,  and  many  devices 
have  problems  stemming  from  high  leakage 
of  current,  problems  often  revealed  only 
through  the  death  of  a  patient.  Some  manu- 
facturers offer  to  replace  equipment:  they 
cannot  replace  a  dead   person. 

TOILETS     AND     PACEMAKERS 


Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  President  Nixon's  As- 
sistant for  Consumer  Affairs,  has  pointed  out 
that  toilet  valves  must  pass  several  pre- 
clearance  tests  before  they  are  Installed  in 
our  bathrooms,  but  a  pacemaker  that  is  In- 
serted into  our  hearts  need  not  be  tested  at 
all.  Heart  pacemakers,  artificial  kidneys,  hip 
pins  and  respirators — none  are  subject  to 
standard  Inspection  or  regulation — as  are 
drugs,  for  example. 

Manufacturing  of  medical  devices  is  a  $500- 
mllUon-a-year  industry  engaged  In  by  more 
than  1,000  firms.  Without  regulations  or 
standards,  there  has  been  little  impetus  for 
these  firms  to  standardize  their  products. 
Manufacturers'  resistance  to  standardization 
has  created  an  unnecessary  hazard,  since  each 
hospital  must  sort  out  discrepancies  In  con- 
nectors and  devise  a  system  to  prevent  haz- 
ardous currents  from  being  applied  to  help- 
less patients.  Generally,  the  manufacturer 
considers  his  product  a  separate  unit  rather 
than  part  of  a  total  treatment  system,  al- 
though a  device  Is  rarely  used  by  Itself. 

In  designing  instnxments,  manufacturers 
almost  totally  Ignore  the  ease  with  which 
mistakes  can  be  made  in  the  hospital  en- 
vironment, where  personnel  are  often  hur- 
ried, strained  or  tired,  and  vmtrained  In  the 
use  of  the  equipment.  Fatal  errors  are  made 
that  could  be  prevented  by  safer  design. 

Often  the  grotindlng  devices  furnished 
with  electrical  equipment  are  weak,  easily 
broken  and  not  designed  for  rough  handling. 
They  are  not  remotely  foolproof,  not  fail- 
safe and  not  even  reliable.  Cords  and  plugs, 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  electrical 
safety  system,  are  usually  "totally  Inade- 
quate," according  to  Professor  Walter.  On  oc- 
casion, a  complex  and  expensive  piece  of 
equipment  Is  equipped  with  a  cheap,  ineffi- 
cient plug. 

Fatally  for  patients  and  staff,  mantifactur- 
ers  often  assume  that  users  have  technical 
competence,  which  they  almost  universally 
lack.  Instruction  booklets,  labels,  foolproofing 
and  protection  devices  are  far  Inferior  to 
what  Is  needed. 

One  respected  Independent  testing  agency 
that  has  begun  to  test  and  evaluate  medical 
equipment  reports  an  "appalling"  number  of 
defective  instruments.  Research  at  the  Emer- 
gency Care  Research  Institute  of  Philadelphia 
revealed,  for  example,  defective  respirators 
that  were  "totaUy  tuiable  to  support  respira- 
tion." The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
recalled  a  number  of  these  devices. 
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Dr.  Joel  J.  Nobal,  ECRI's  director  of  re- 
search, says  that  "the  number  of  life-threat- 
ening defects  Is  truly  appalling.  Most  are  ba- 
sic design  deficiencies  " 

ECRI  !s  a  nonprofit  orgari/ation  supported 
by  government  agencies,  hospitals  and  pri- 
vate contributions.  No  staff  member  receives 
consulting  fees  from  the  health  devices  In- 
dustry. ECRI  findings  Indicate  that.  In  the 
absence  of  objective  testing  and  evaluation, 
unsafe  equipment  Is  being  used  In  hospitals 
that  are  unequipped  to  pretest  It. 

Hospital  associations  in  three  regions — 
California,  Texas  and  New  England — are  In 
the  process  of  setting  up  medical  product  In- 
formation exchange  systems.  Central  testing 
programs  to  serve  all  hospitals  in  a  region  are 
much  more  feasible  than  tests  conducted  In 
individual  hospitals,  but  such  programs  have 
yet  to  get  underway. 

At  present,  there  are  no  government  regu- 
lations requiring  premarltet  clearance  or 
standards  to  ensvire  the  safety  and  perform- 
ance of  certain  medical  devices,  such  as 
catheters,  pacemakers,  diathermy  machines 
and  bone  pins.  During  the  past  several  years, 
efforts  to  bring  new  devices  under  regula- 
tions have  failed.  Presidents  Kennedy,  John- 
son and  Nixon  have  supported  regulations 
and  minimum  standards  for  medical  devices. 
In  September  1970  a  study  group  appointed 
by  President  Nixon  and  headed  by  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Cooper,  Director  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  recommended  legislation  to 
regulate  these  devices. 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Thomas  Foley  (D.,  Wash.)  to  establish  regu- 
lations and  standards  for  devices  not  covered 
by  present  law.  This  bill  was  originally  pro- 
posed in  1969,  but  no  action  has  yet  been 
taken.  Legislation  has  been  stymied  in  part 
by  claims  that  standards  for  such  Instru- 
ments are  difficult  to  set.  But  the  failure  of 
physicians  to  publicize  the  real  extent  of  the 
hazards  is  the  reason  why  the  need  for  leg- 
islation has  been  unnoticed. 

Pretesting  of  these  devices  by  Independent 
testing  agencies  and  establishment  of  uni- 
form government  standards  will  help  ensure 
that  the  Instruments  we  safe,  that  they  are 
fall -safe  and  that  they  assume  much  less 
knowledge  and  expertise  on  the  part  of  the 
typical   hospital   employee   who   runs   them. 

But  beyond  government  standards,  what 
Is  needed  Is  greater  vigilance  by  hospitals  and 
physicians.  In  the  absence  of  trained  person- 
nel, adequate  electrical  systems  and  rigid  in- 
spection and  testing,  even  the  best  designed 
machine  may  become  a  killer.  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  little  Indication,  en  a  broai  scale, 
that  hospitals  and  physicians  are  prepared 
to  make  a  major  commitment  to  electrical 
safety.  Instead,  there  is  every  indication 
that  accidents  are  occurring  more  frequently. 
The  public  may  well  ask  where  the  electric 
safety  committees  In  hospitals  are,  or  the 
services  of  biomedical  engineers.  Where  are 
the  research  grants  to  study  questions  of 
safety?  Where  Is  the  leadership  of  medical 
organizations  that  should  be  demanding 
safety  from  manufacturers  and  help  In  en- 
suring safety  from  governments?  I  do  not 
believe  the  public  should  have  to  accept  the 
response  one  physician  made  to  the  problem 
of  hospital  safety:  that  after  all,  most  electri- 
cal accidents  occur  In  the  home. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  too  little  under- 
standing of  electrical  hazards.  The  use  of 
tA'O-prong  plugs  (without  a  third  ground- 
ing wire)  Is  a  simple  hazard  that  continues 
to  exist  In  many  homes  and  other  buildings. 
The  naivet6  of  physicians  who  use  intri- 
cate devices  Is  undoubtedly  shared  by  many 
other  people  who  do  not  understand  when  or 
why  electrical  devices  can  be  hazardous.  The 
housewife  who  simultaneously  touches  a 
toaster  and  a  refrigerator  handle  and  re- 
ceives a  shock  uausUly  lives  to  return  the 
touter,  or  change  the  wiring,  or  complain  to 
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the  manufacturer.  The  heart  patient  who  re- 
ceives the  same  kind  of  shock  is  not  so  for- 
tunate. 

If  we  have  the  technology  to  stimulate  the 
heart,  to  sustain  life  and  to  pr  !be  the  inner- 
most regions  of  the  body,  we  also  have  the 
means  to  make  devices  that  are  safe  from 
human  error.  The  unprecedented  hope  oflered 
by  new  medical  technology  does  n.it  need  to 
be  accompanied  by  unprecedented  risk.  Such 
avoidable  tragedies  In  our  hospitals  will  not 
be  stopped  until  manufacturers  recognize 
the  limitations  of  the  personnel  who  use  their 
devices,  and  until  users  demand  that  Fafet\ 
be  built  Into  the  devices.  Dangers  that  ha\e 
been  veiled  as  unavoidable  risks,  or  risks  In- 
herent In  the  condition  of  the  patient,  must 
be  exposed.  Until  they  are,  new  medical  de- 
vices will  continue  their  Jekyll-and-Hyde 
role — they  are  life-giving  devices  for  some, 
but  death  machines  for  others. 
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PENSION  PLAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSTI-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on 
which  I  serve  held  hearings  for  more 
than  6  months  on  the  vital  matter  of  pro- 
tecting the  pensions  of  more  than  30 
million  American  workingmen  and  wom- 
en. The  testimony  collected  during  these 
proceedings  strongly  indicated  the  need 
for  legislation  in  this  area. 

It  does  not  matter  if  the  individual 
works  in  a  plant,  a  factory  or  an  oflQce. 
It  makes  no  difference  if  he  or  she  goes 
to  work  dressed  in  grease  spattered  work 
clothes  or  is  dressed  In  the  latest  fashion. 
If  they  are  enrolled  in  a  pension  plan, 
they  need  some  type  of  protection  to  as- 
sure them  they  will  get  that  pension 
when  the  day  of  retirement  arrives. 

Pension  plan  contributions  is  big  busi- 
ness today.  There  are  more  than  50,000 
private  pension  plans  now  in  operation 
with  assets  in  excess  of  $130  billion  and 
growing  at  the  rate  of  $7  billion  a  year. 
Many  of  these  plans  are  good  and  live 
up  to  the  bargain  made  with  the  em- 
ployee. But  the  tragic  fact  is  many  do 
not  live  up  to  the  intent  of  the  pension 
plan  program:  that  is.  to  give  the  worker 
a  source  of  income  in  his  retirement 
years — a  source  of  income  which  he  has 
paid  for,  either  in  direct  contributions 
or  in  deferred  wages  under  a  negotiated 
contract. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  17.000  pen- 
sion plans  on  file  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment involving  21  million  workers.  Yet  it 
is  also  estimated  only  6  million  of  these 
workers  will  ever  draw  a  penny  from 
their  pension  fund  benefits. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  rea- 
sons for  this  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  all  of  them  are  cloaked  ir  shadowy 
chicanery,  aimed  at  bilking  a  worker. 
There  are  legitimate  reasons  whereby 
a  worker  could  become  the  victim  of 
circumstances  resulting  from  the  hazards 
of  the  competitive  business  world. 

For  instance,  a  company  can  go  bank- 
rupt, go  down  the  drain  and  tsike  its  pen- 
sion program  with  it.  Depending  on  the 


provisions  of  iti  particular  pension  plan, 
a  ccmpany  mitht  have  the  authority  to 
arbit.arily  dissolve  the  pension  fund. 
Also,  it  i.s  not  unusual  today  to  have  a 
company  gobbled  up  by  a  mammoth  con- 
glomerale  and  when  tliis  happen.^,  the 
defunct  company  is  iclieved  of  its  former 
pension  rc^pon.sibilities.  It  also  is  pos- 
sible a  sound  pension  fund  can  be  wiped 
out  through  honest,  but  incompetent, 
management  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
and  administrators. 

Many  workers  also  forfeit  their  pen- 
sion rights  by  leaving  their  jobs  before 
becoming  fully  qualified  for  eligibility 
under  a  particular  plan.  Female  secre- 
taries often  work  for  a  company  for  sev- 
eral years  but  then  leave  to  get  married 
and  raise  families.  This  could  cost  them 
their  pension  benefits,  depending  on  the 
company's  plan.  Sometimes  a  worker 
must  leave  his  job  for  reasons  of  health 
before  he  is  qualified  for  his  plan's  pen- 
sion benefits.  He  or  she  may  have  to 
move  to  another  part  of  the  country  and 
again  he  may  not  liave  worked  long 
enough  for  his  former  company  and  now 
must  start  from  scratch  with  a  new  em- 
ployer under  a  new  plan. 

I  believe  It  is  grossly  unfair  for  a  per- 
son who  has  contributed  toward  a  pen- 
sion to  help  support  him  in  his  old  age 
to  lose  that  pension  through  loopholes  in 
his  company's  program  or  for  reasons 
not  of  his  own  doing  or  choice. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  reintroduced  legislation  in  the  92d 
Congress  to  protect  the  pension  rights  of 
white-  and  blue-collar  workers  alike,  to 
assure  them  of  a  source  of  income  when 
they  retire  from  the  Nation's  productive 
working  force. 

My  employee  benefit  security  bill  would 
establish  minimum  standards  of  fiduciary 
conduct  for  trustees  and  administrators 
of  pension  plans  and  provide  for  enforce- 
ment of  those  standards  through  legal 
proceedings,  both  civil  and  criminal.  My 
bill  also  would  require  expanded  report- 
ing of  details  of  a  plan's  administrative 
and  financial  standing. 

As  proposed,  the  bill  orders  private 
pension  plans  to  make  irrevocable  the 
accrued  benefits  of  employees  with  sig- 
nificant periods  of  service  with  an  em- 
ployer; to  set  minimum  standards  of 
funding  and  to  protect  the  vested  rights 
of  participants  in  the  plan  against  losses 
due  to  essentially  involuntary  termina- 
tion. 

Pension  fimd  administrators  will  be 
required  to  report  annually  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  employer,  benefits 
paid,  the  number  of  employees  covered, 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  expenditures 
charged  against  the  fund.  The  bill  also 
makes  the  administrator  furnish  each 
year  to  members  of  the  pension  plan  a 
statement  indicating  whether  that  Indi- 
vidual has  accrued  vested  rights  to  pen- 
sion benefits  and  to  what  extent. 

This  legislation  will  prohibit  trustees 
and  administrators  of  pension  programs 
from  using  the  pension  fund  for  personal 
gain.  They  will  not  be  permitted  to  ben- 
efit, directly  or  indirectly,  from  any 
transaction  involving  the  property  of 
the  pension  fund.  Willful  violations  of 
these  provisions  carry  penalties  ranging 
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fromSl  000  'lO  $10,000  fines:  prison  terms 
ranging  from  1  to  5  years;  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  ,    ^,    , 

Pension  protccUon  of  this  type  is  long 
past  due.  The  Federal  Government  has 
set  a  precedent  in  acting  to  protect  the 
financial  savings  of  its  taxpayers. 
Through  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance 
Corporation,  it  protects  the  individual's 
bank  savings  account.  The  depositor 
knows  when  he  puts  money  into  that 
account  it  will  be  there  when  he  needs  it. 
But  the  worker  has  no  such  guarantee 
when  he  puts  his  dollars  into  a  pension 
fund.  If  the  Government  can  protect  a 
bank  account,  can  it  do  less  in  protecting 
the  pension  rights  of  the  worker? 


HON.  A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
this  Nation  lost  one  of  its  ablest  citizens 
of  this  century.  I  refer  to  my  good  friend 
and  the  friend  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  Congress  and  previous  Congresses. 
the  honorable  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  who  was 
76  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Wliile  I  had  read  and  heard  of  Mr. 
Berle  as  an  author  while  I  was  a  college 
student  during  the  depression  years  of 
the  30's.  I  got  to  know  him  as  a  person 
during  the  post- World  War  U  Truman 
years.  I  met  him  in  the  home  of  my 
good  friends  Herbert  and  Barbara  Cum- 
mlngs.  Herb  Cummings  was  the  yoimg 
protege  brought  to  Washington  by  Dr. 
Berle  when  he  joined  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Berle  had  a  basic  and  fundamental 
care  for  people  as  people  and  not  just 
as  a  means  to  serve  some  economic  goal. 
This  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Berle 
came  about  largely  through  my  associa- 
tion with  Herb  Cummings.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings, now  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Services,  was  kind  enough  to  re- 
late to  me  the  following  observations 
about  Mr.  Berle  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues : 

A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.:   The  Combination  of 

Brains  and  Conbciemce 

(By  Mr.  Herbert  Cummings) 

My  memories  of  Adolph  Berle  are  both 
vlvld  and  varied.  They  vary  In  time  from 
Berle,  the  elder  statesman  who  directed  a 
task  force  on  Latin  America  for  President 
Kennedy,  to  Berle  the  child  prodigy  who  had 
collected  a  B.A.  and  M.A.  and  an  LL.B.  from 
Harvard  by  the  the  time  he  was  21;  who  at 
24  had  resigned  from  the  American  Delega- 
tion to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  In  1919  on 
the  grour.ds  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to 
mandating  certain  islands  In  the  Pacific  to 
the  Japanese  Government  because  such  ac- 
tion would  pose  a  future  security  threat  to 
the  United  States. 

Our  memories  of  his  professional  compe- 
tence vary  from  his  work  as  one  of  President 
Roosevelt's  three  original  Brain  Trusters 
In  national  and  international  finance  and 
diplomacy  to  his  well-merited  reputation  in 
the  teaching  and  practice  of  corporation  law 
and  on  to  his  searching  and  constructively 
critical  analysis  of  our  economic,  social  and 
political  Institutions  In  such  books  as  The 
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Modern  Corporation  and  Private  Property; 
the  Twentieth  Century  Capitalist  Revolu- 
tion: and  Power. 

We  shall  also  remember  him  for  Inspiring 
many  younger  men  In  government  and  out 
to  use  their  talents  and  energy  to  shape  our 
economic  and  social  Institutions  to  bring  the 
promises  of  the  founding  fathers  closer  to 
fulfillment.  His  inteUectual  curiosity,  his 
deep  grounding  In  human  Institutional  be- 
havior from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  modern 
Tammany,  his  ability  to  perform  effectively 
where  the  action  was— at  the  precinct,  city, 
national  or  international  level,  set  very  high 
standards  of  public  service  In  and  out  of 
government. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  spend 
an  occasional  evening  with  him  In  wide- 
ranging  and  stimulating  conversation  were 
constantly  as  Impressed  vrtth  his  compelling 
human  decency  as  with  his  great  mental 
prowess.  It  was  this  unique  combination  of 
conscience  and  brains  that  gave  us  In  our 
period  a  man  who  would  have  been  at  ease 
in  the  company  of  Jefferson,  Paine,  Madison. 
Hsunllton  and  Jay  and  who  would  serve  as 
a  great  inspiration  to  future  leaders  of  this 
Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
complement  these  personal  refiections 
of  mine  and  Mr.  Cummings  with  a  fine 
article  by  Albin  Krebs  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  recently  and 
appears  below: 

Adolf  A.  Berle  Jr.  Dies  at  Age  of  76 — 
Lawyer,  Economist,  Liberal  Leader  Aided 
Presidents 

(By  Al bin  Krebs) 
Adolf  A.  Berle  Jr.,  the  lawyer,  economist, 
law  professor,  diplomat  and  Liberal  party 
leader  who  first  came  to  prominence  as  one 
of  the  original  members  of  I»resident  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  "Brains  Trust,"  died  Wednes- 
day at  his  home,  142  East  19th  Street. 

Mr.  Berle,  who  was  76  years  old,  had  been 
111  for  two  years.  The  immediate  causi  of  his 
death  was  a  massive  stroke. 

As  counsel  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  during  the  New  Deal,  Mr.  Berle 
had  much  to  do  with  shaping  legislation  to 
reform  banking,  the  stock  market  and  rail- 
roading. At  one  point  he  was  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  a  position  In  which  he 
became  a  leading  authority  on  Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs. 

The  multlfaceted  Mr.  Berle  (pronounced 
burly)  also  served  as  chamberlain  of  New 
York  City  In  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Florello  H.  La  Ouardla,  as  a  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  Liberal  party  and  as  a 
Latin- American  affairs  troubleshooter,  for 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

All  the  while,  he  managed  to  juggle  bla 
several  public  careers  with  maintaining  a  law 
office  and  serving,  from  1927  to  1964,  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  corporation  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

A  short.  Intense,  small-boned  man  with  tho 
energy  of  a  dynamo,  Mr.  Berle  had  a  brilliant 
mind  and,  according  to  some  New  Dealers 
whom  he  rubbed  the  wrong  way,  he  knew  It. 
He  came  by  his  Iconoclasm  naturally.  His 
mother,  the  former  Augusta  Wright,  Irked  her 
well-to-do  New  England  family  by  going 
out  West  while  still  In  her  teens  to  work  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Sioux  Indians. 

Mr.  Berle  was  bom  In  Boston  on  Jan.  29, 
1895.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adolf  Augustus 
Berle,  a  Congregatlonallst  minister,  -was  one 
of  the  most  controversial  and  forward-look- 
ing clergymen  of  his  day,  a  benign  autocrat 
who  believed  that  there  was  "an  appalling 
waste  in  elementary  school  education. " 

He  himself  looked  after  the  early  schooUns 
of  the  young  Adolf  tmd  the  other  Berle  chil- 
dren, Rudolf,  Miriam  and  Llna. 

TAUGHT  several  LANGUAGES 

He  taught  them  several  languages  and  In- 
sisted that  they  memorize  long  passages  from 
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\rirgll,  Goethe,  Homer  and  Dante  even  before 
'-hey  could  read.  Young  Adolf  was  graduated 
from  high  school  at  age  12  and  easily  pissed 
the  entrance  examinations  for  ILirvard,  al- 
though he  was  not  allowed  to  begin  his  stud- 
ies there  untU  he  was  14. 

Harvard  was  a  breeze.  He  received  a  bache- 
lor's degree  In  1913,  when  he  was  18,  and  a 
master's  degree  the  following  year,  and  In 
1916  he  was  graduated  cum  laude  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

After  practicing  law  In  Boston  with  Louis 
Brandels's  firm  for  a  year,  Mr.  Berle  joined 
the  Army  as  a  private.  His  noncombatant 
service  was  brief,  and  then,  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant, he  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  with  Ger- 
many at  Versailles. 

"I  didn't  approve  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles that  was  finally  signed,  and  resigned 
from  the  commission  In  dislUuBlonment  In 
1919,"  Mr.  Berle  said  In  an  Interview  for  this 
article  in  1970.  "But  I  didn't  lose  my  idealism 
and  join  the  Lost  Generation — the  equivalent 
of  today's  young  dropouts.  I  went  to  work," 

With  his  brother,  Rudolf,  Mr.  Berle  set  up 
!aw  practice  here  In  1919.  He  remained  ac- 
tive In  the  Arm,  Berle  &  Berle,  at  70  Pine 
Street,  untU  his  death.  For  several  years  be 
was  associated  with  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, a  pioneer  organization  formed  to  pro- 
mote social  justice.  In  1927,  the  year  he 
Joined  the  Columbia  law  faculty,  he  married 
Beatrice  Bend  Bishop. 

WOBKXD   ON   treatise 

In  collaboration  with  Gardiner  E.  Means, 
a  Columbia  colleague,  Mr.  Berle  wrote  "The 
Modern  Corporation  and  Private  Property," 
one  of  the  most  Influential  economic  treatises 
of  Its  time.  Based  on  a  massive  study  of 
American  corporations  In  the  nlneteen-twen- 
tlea,  the  book  concluded  that  the  modem 
corporation  had  become  almost  Independent 
of  Its  stockholders  and  that  Its  managers 
could  compete.  In  terms  of  power,  with  the 
modern  stcte.  The  authors  suggested  a  wide 
range  of  controls  on  corporations. 

The  work,  published  In  1932,  brought  Mr. 
Berle  to  the  attention  of  Raymond  Moley, 
who  had  been  asked  by  the  then  Governor 
Roosevelt  to  gather  a  group  of  experts  to  ad- 
vise him  in  his  Presidential  campaign  on 
means  of  dealing  with  the  Issue  of  the  na- 
tion's growing  economic  crisis.  Mr.  Moley  re- 
cruited Rexford  G.  Tug  well,  a  professor  ot 
f>olltical  science  at  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Berle, 
who,  together  with  former  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Samuel  Rosenman  and  Basil 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  law  partner,  formed 
the  original  "Brains  Trust." 

"I  felt  caught  up  m  a  great  moment  In 
history,"  Mr.  Berle  recalled  In  the  Interview 
laat  year.  "Roosevelt  was  an  Inspiring,  vital 
man  for  whom  I  burned  to  do  service." 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Berle's  often  abrsislve 
manner  won  him  enemies  In  the  Roosevelt 
inner  circle.  "He  was  capable,  If  necessary, 
of  diplomacy,"  wrote  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr., 
"but,  with  his  edgy  manner  and  his  Intoler- 
ance of  fools,  he  sometimes  exploded  In  sar- 
casm and  disgust." 

(In  1970,  It  was  revealed.  In  long-secret 
papers  declassified  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  that  Mr.  Berle  also  rubbed  some  for- 
eigners the  wrong  way.  Sir  Ronald  Llndsey, 
British  Ambassador  to  Washington  In  1939, 
characterized  Mr.  Berle  as  "100  per  cent  In- 
tellectual." But,  Sir  Ronald  added  In  quali- 
fication, Mr.  Berle  was  "a  specialist  In  too 
many  subjects  to  be  quite  convincing  In  any 
of  them,"  and,  further,  he  "had  an  academic 
career  at  Harvard  of  such  distinction  that  be 
has  never  quite  recovered  from  It.") 

Early  on,  he  got  into  a  dispute  with  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  a 
Roosevelt  confidant  who  believed,  in  general, 
that  big  business  would  have  to  be  broken  up 
Into  small  umts.  Mr.  Berle  took  the  view 
that  big  business  was  here  to  stay  and  could 
be  dealt  with  by  strong  government  regula- 
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tlon,  and  he  told  Justice  Frankfurtsr  bo  In 
blistering  terms.  Roosevelt  aides  smoothed 
things  over  with  the  Justice  by  asking  Mr. 
Berle  to  leave  the  train. 

After  the  Roosevelt  landslide,  Mr.  Berle 
turned  down  any  major  role  In  the  Admin- 
istration, but  became  counsel  for  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  the  agency 
charged  by  the  President  with  helping  the 
nation's  banlcs,  railroads  and  Insurance  com- 
panies recover  from  the  Depression. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Berle  sought  to  give  the 
New  Deal  the  reasonable  and  moderate  tone 
he  believed  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  for  It.  "It 
Is  Just  possible,"  he  said,  "that  Ul  the  social 
Inventiveness  of  the  world  was  not  exploded 
between  the  two  poles  of  Adam  Smith  and 
Karl  Marx." 

Mr.  Berle  helped  draft  Section  77B  of  the 
Federal  Banlcruptcy  Act,  designed  to  liberal- 
ize receiverships,  and,  as  an  adviser  to  the 
President,  he  suggested  methods,  later 
adopted,  by  which  the  securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  controls  stock  transac- 
tions. He  also  served  as  a  Roosevelt  speech 
writer. 

He  remained  a  frequent  consultant  to  the 
President  from  1934  to  1938.  a  period  In 
which  he  served  Mayor  La  Quardla  as  city 
chamberlain.  Part  of  his  responsibility  was 
municipal  planning,  but  Mr.  Berle  came  to 
look  upon  the  chamberlain's  Job  as  obsolete 
and  recommended  that  It  be  abolished.  It 
was.  later,  with  the  chamberlain's  office  be- 
ing absorbed  into  the  office  of  City  Con- 
troller. 

In  1938  Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed  Mr. 
Berle  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin- 
American  Affairs.  Mr.  Berle  prepared  the 
President's  position  papers  on  dealings  with 
Latin  America  during  World  War  II  and 
served  as  his  delegate  to  several  Pan  Ameri- 
can conferences.  In  1945  he  became  Ambassa- 
dor to  Brazil,  but  left  the  State  Department 
the  following  year  after  a  quarrel  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus. 

During  the  next  15  years  Mr.  Berle  de- 
voted himself  full  time  to  hU  law  practice 
and  to  teaching  at  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
which  made  him  professor  emeritus  In  1964. 
From  1952  to  1955  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Uberal  party,  which  he  had  helped  to 
found. 

In  1960  President  Kennedy  asked  Mr.  Berle 
to  be  chairman  of  a  six-member  task  force 
to  advise  him  on  Latin-American  aSalrs.  In 
that  capacity.  Mr.  Berle  advocated  creation 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  He  also  was 
among  those  who  recommended  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy United  States  support  of  the  disastrous 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba  by  Cuban 
exiles  opposed  to  Premier  Fidel  Castro  In 
1961. 

Mr.  Berle  considered  himself  "an  old 
revolutionary"  from  the  New  Deal  era.  he 
said  last  year,  but  he  maintained  he  had 
"not  a  damn  bit  of  use  for  the  New  Leftists 
of  today,  who  haven't  the  brains  or  patience 
to  develop  a  program  to  substitute  for  the 
one  they  despise  so." 

He  complained  bitterly  that  "the  New 
Left  has  embarked  on  a  calculated  campaign 
to  discredit  F.D.R.  and  downgrade  his  ac- 
complishments— and  those  of  us  who  worked 
with  him." 

'The  New  Left  claims  that  Roosevelt 
didn't  go  far  enough."  he  said,  "but  what 
they  are  Incapable  of  seeing  Is  that  Roosevelt 
went  as  far  as  possible.  The  people  didn't 
want  full  revolution;  they  wanted  Jobs  and 
they  wanted  the  government  that  they  had 
to  get  to  work,  which  It  did." 

Mr.  Berle  was  particularly  proud  of  his 
association  since  1932  with  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  a  foundation  that  does  re- 
search In  economic  and  social  questions.  He 
was  the  fund's  board  chairman  from  1951 
until  his  death. 

Among  Mr.  Berle's  books  were  "New  Di- 
rections in  the  New  World"  ( 1940) .  "The  20th 
Century  Capitalist  Revolution"  (1954).  "The 
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American  Economic  Republic"  (1963)  and 
■Power"  (1969),  in  which  he  gummed  up 
his  views  formed  over  a  lifetime. 

PREDICTION    ON    ECONOMY 

■  The  United  States  does  not  prosper  If 
only  the  rich  grow  richer,"  he  wrote.  "It 
can  thrive  only  as  poverty  is  progressively 
abolished  ...  To  contemporary  American 
corporations,  underpaid  and  starved  labor 
means  a  shortage  of  customers  to  buy  motor- 
cars, television  sets  .  .  .  not  to  mention  the 
necessities  of  life.  .  ." 

For  more  than  40  years,  Mr.  Berle  main- 
tained his  home  on  East  19th  Street,  as  well 
.IS  a  farmhouse  at  Great  Barrlngton.  Mass., 
where  he  liked  to  garden  and  fish  for  trout 
:n  Berkshire  mountain  streams. 

Mr.  Berle  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
physician  who  has  been  a  pioneer  In  com- 
munity medicine  and  recently  has  been  ac- 
tive In  the  methadone  maintenance  program 
for  the  treatment  of  heroin  addicts  at  Bronx 
State  Hospital. 

He  also  leaves  a  son,  Peter  A.  A.  Berle.  who 
was  elected  to  the  State  Aaeembly  In  1968 
as  a  Democrat-Liberal;  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
C:.in  Crawford  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  and 
Mrs.  Dean  W.  Meyerson  of  Washington;  hi.? 
two  sisters.  Llna  W,  Berle  and  Mrs.  Miriam 
Clay;  his  brother.  Rudolf,  and  10  grand- 
children. 

A  private  family  service  will  be  held  to- 
morrow in  Great  Barrington,  and  there  will 
be  a  memorial  service  at  3  P.M.  Monday  in 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  at  Columbia  University. 
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NA'nONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN 
FOR  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War  approaches,  I  would  like  to  salute 
a  man  who  had  made  tireless  efforts  to 
acquire  the  freedom  of  our  men  held  in 
North  Vietnam. 

H.  Ross  Perot  is  a  man  whom  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  call  a  friend  over 
the  past  years.  This  country  has  been 
good  to  him,  and  he  has,  in  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  "paid 
his  dues."  Unlike  the  stereotji*  of  a 
Texas  millionaire,  he  has  maintained  his 
modesty  and  sense  of  responsibility  as 
a  citizen  of  his  country. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  this 
man  that  the  New  York  Times,  not  noted 
for  its  kindness  to  Texans,  has  devoted 
an  article  to  the  story  of  H.  Ross  Perot 
which  draws  an  accurate  picture  of  this 
fine  American. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  you  and  our 
colleagues  the  text  of  this  article: 
H.  Ross  Pekot  P.4TS  His  Dtes 
(By  Fred  Powledge) 

Dallas. — H.  Ross  Perot  Is  a  Texas  mi'.aon- 
.ilre  (before  the  stock  market  got  sick  he  was 
a  Texas  billionaire)  who  talks  about  patriot- 
ism and  saving  America  and  who,  a  year  ago. 
tried  to  deliver  26  tons  of  Christmas  pack- 
ages to  American  prisoners  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam. 

That's  one  way.  maybe  the  prevailing  way. 
of  looking  at  It.  There  are  lots  of  conclu- 
sions ready  to  be  Jumped  to— for  example. 
Just  another  Texas  millionaire,  undoubtedly 
stridently  right-wing,  probably  oppressively 
superpatrlotlc.  more  than  likely  the  kind  of 
man  who  gobbles  up  television  stations  and 


newspapers  and  publishes  his  own  "news- 
letter" to  force-feed  his  ideas  to  the  rett 
of  the  nation.  Unfortunately  for  the  stereo- 
typists,  however,  H.  Ross  Perot  Is  none  of 
that. 

He  is  a  surprisingly  modest  man  who 
neither  wears  cowboy  boots  nor  flies  his  own 
airplane;  who  dials  his  own  telephone  calls; 
who  wears  a  G.I.  haircut  and  Jokes  about  It 
(It  Is  an  "extremist"  fashion,  he  says,  and 
for  that  reason  he  cannot  worry  about  peo- 
ple wnth  longer  hair  i ;  who  has  never  met 
H.  L.  Hunt,  and  whoee  only  Involvement  with 
the  petroleum  business  Is  putting  oil  into 
the  crankcase  of  his  5-year-old  car. 

He  h-as  given  millions  to  aid  the  under- 
privileged in  Dallas,  a  town  well  known  for 
the  unlnvolvement  of  its  busineo>fi  leaders  In 
the  real  plight  of  the  common  folk.  He  Is  a 
former  computer  salesman  who  has.  in  less 
than  eight  years,  built  a  new  company  in  a 
new  Industry — the  computer  service  field — 
fri'm  a  $1,000  personal  investment  Into  a 
j48-mllllon-a-year  pot  of  gold  that  has  dou- 
bled in  size  and  revenue  annually  And. 
perhaps  most  amazingly,  he  has  built  that 
company  on  a  philosophy  that  I'i  almcst 
unique— that  ranks  honesty  and  quality 
above  profits,  that  Insures  room  at  the  top 
far  t.ilented  yount^  people  and  strictly  out- 
law? company  politics 

Perot  Is  also  the  man  who  somehow  thinks 
that  If  enough  American  citizens  can  get 
themselves  involved,  ihey  can  bring  home 
the  1,600  US  prisoners  of  war  and  men  de- 
clared mUslng  in  action  in  Vietnam  And. 
not  knov.ing  that  this  last  undertaking  Is 
Impossible,  he  is  having  some  success  at  It 

Rop.s  Perot  ( the  "H."  It  stands  for  Henry — 
w.as  never  vised  until  Perot — pronounced 
Puh-ROW — found  that  others  wanted  him 
to  have  something  at  the  head  of  his  name 
v.-hen  he  became  Important  i  Is.  Ir  terms  of 
the  stereotypical  successful  Te.\as  biuiiness- 
man,  something  of  a  paradox.  When  one  con- 
sid'.'rs  hts  Involvement  In  the  prlscner-of- 
v,ar  effort,  he  appears  to  be  more  of  a  para- 
dox But  even  a  brief  examination  of  his 
background  will  show  that  he  Is  neither  fool- 
ing nor  eccentric. 

He  was  born  40  years  ago  In  Texarkana.  In 
East  Texas.  His  father  was  a  cotton  broker 
whose  sideline  was  trading  In  horses  and 
cattle.  Partly  because  the  elder  Perot's  work 
was  seasonal,  he  was  able  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  with  young  Ross,  who  remembers:  "He 
worked  hard  from  September  through  No- 
vember, nnd  he  and  I  played  the  rest  of 
the  year.  He  was  my  best  friend,  and  I  was 
his." 

Perot's  father  was  also  his  best  tutor  in 
the  arts  of  business:  "I  spent  my  entire  boy- 
hood Involved  in  the  very  basic  of  what  busi- 
ness Is.  My  father  dealt  with  the  farmer  who 
raised  the  cotton.  He  taught  me  as  a  small 
boy  that  buying  cotton  from  a  man  once  had 
very  little  value  imless  you  developed  a  per- 
sonal relationship  with  him,  unless  you  treat- 
ed blm  fairly,  unless  he  trusted  you.  Other- 
wise, he  won't  come  back  to  you  next  year." 

Perot  used  his  business  sense  In  a  series 
of  small-boy  enterprises — seUlng  Christmas 
cards  and  magazine  subscriptions  door  to 
door,  delivering  The  Texarkana  Gazette  by 
horseback  on  a  route  that  Included  a  good 
number  of  low-lnccane  black  subscribers.  The 
paper  had  never  bothered  to  establish  the 
route  until  Perot  suggested  it.  and  the 
youngster  soon  learned  what  every  newsboy 
knows:  It  Is  the  well-to-do.  the  doctors  and 
executives,  on  a  newspaper  route  who  are 
the  terrible  deadheads  when  It  comes  to  pay- 
ing a  bill;  the  poor  folk  are  far  more  con- 
scientious. 

"I  found  out  that  by  giving  these  people 
good  service."  he  recalls,  "they  paid  prompt- 
ly. I'd  put  the  paper  behind  their  door.  That 
was  kind  of  an  interesting  thing,  for  them 
to  have  a  white  boy  on  a  horse,  whether  It 
was  raining  or  not.  bringing  the  paper  to 
them  and  giving  them  the  same  service  the 
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white  people  got.   I   had  customer  loyalty, 
ni  never  have  again.'' 

Perot  wanted  to  be  a  sailor,  and  he  got 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  ocean  when  he  en- 
tered  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1949.  It  was 
in  the  Navy,  as  Are- control  officer  on  an  air- 
craft carrier,  that  he  first  got  Involved  In 
•what  computer  people  call  "Information  sys- 
lems"— the  devices,  rather  crude  by  todays' 
standards,  that  took  Information  from  the 
thlp's  radar  and  used  It  to  aim  the  guns. 
And  It  was  on  the  carrier  that  Perot  met  a 
visiting  V.I  .P..  an  executive  from  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corporation,  who 
was  impressed  with  the  saUor  and  said  what 
V.LP.'s  say  on  such  occasions:  "Look  me  up 
when  you  get  out." 

Perot  did  Just  that.  He  became  a  com- 
puter salesman  for  I.B.M.  In  Dallas,  and  was 
so  good  at  it  that  In  his  fifth  year  there  he 
managed  to  sell  his  annual  quota  three  weeks 
after  the  new  year  started.  The  prize  for 
thU  feat  was  the  right  to  sit  around  in  an 
office  staring  at  the  THINK  signs— a  dev- 
astating reward  for  a  man  whose  preoccupa- 
tion was  turning  his  thoughts  as  quickly  as 
possible  Into  action.  While  sitting  around  the 
office,  Perot  happened  across  the  famous 
quotation  from  Thoreau's  "Walden":  "The 
mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation." 
If  there  was  one  thing  Perot  was  not  willing 
to  accept.  It  was  such  a  life.  He  seemed 
headed  for  It,  so  he  resigned  from  I.B.M. 

"I  got  out  of  the  Navy  for  the  same  rea- 
son." he  recalled  years  later.  "I  loved  the 
Navy,  loved  the  sea.  loved  ships.  But  I  al- 
ways find  that  whatever  I'm  doing,  I'm 
thoroughly  involved  In  It.  In  the  Navy,  the 
promotion  system  and  the  seniority  system 
and  the  waltlng-ln-Une  concept  were  Just 
sort  of  incompatible  with  my  desire  to  be 
measured  and  Judged  by  what  I  could  pro- 
duce." 

On  his  32d  birthday.  June  27,  1962,  Perot 
founded  Electronic  Data  Systems,  Inc.  It  was 
relatively  easy.  Texas  law  required  an  Initial 
Investment  of  $1,000  and  the  naming  of  three 
charter  directors.  Perot  wrote  a  personal 
check  for  the  thousand  (the  canceled  check 
is  now  framed  in  his  office)  and  went  looking 
for  directors.  "The  only  people  In  1962  who 
had  enough  confidence  to  serve  on  my  board," 
he  says,  "were  my  wife,  my  mother  and  my 
sister." 

After  the  formalities  were  out  of  the  way, 
Perot  took  his  wife  to  Hawaii  on  a  vacation 
(he  sensed  that  It  might  be  their  last  for 
some  time)  and  started  thinking  about  the 
sort  of  company  he  wanted  to  build.  He  knew 
that  computers  were  hot;  he  had  been  selling 
them  for  the  giant  of  the  Industry.  He  also 
knew  that  many  businesses  had  the  feeling 
that  they  needed  computers.  If  only  because 
everybody  else  had  them,  but  that  many 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  hardware 
once  they  had  It. 

There  was  a  need  for  an  electronlc-data- 
service  company  that  would  design,  install 
and  operate  Information  systems  for  large 
businesses.  An  information  system,  for  a 
computer  man,  means  Just  about  everything 
that  flows  through  a  corporate  mind  and 
body.  A  public  utility,  for  example,  would 
use  computers  not  only  to  produce  Its 
monthly  bills,  but  also  to  forecast  a  variety 
of  matters — v.  hat  the  Industry  Is  going  to 
need  In  the  way  of  personnel.  Its  own  pay- 
roll, what  demand  will  be  five  years  In  the 
future,  E.D.S.  would  contract  with  a  busi- 
ness to  handle  the  entire  computer  end, 
sending  Its  employes  to  work  on  the  client's 
premises  to  run  the  computers  and  train 
the  client's  employes  In  the  methods  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing.  _ 

It  was  in  Hawaii  that  he  wrote.  In  long- 
hand and  on  yellow  pajier.  his  Ideas  of  what 
the  company  should  and  should  not  be. 
There  was  a  lot  of  Texarkana  and  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  the  result. 

First,  he  said.  EDS.  should  be  "the  most 
respected  e.d.p.  service  Arm  In  the  United 
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states."  Second.  It  would  also  become  the 
largest,  "provided  that  size  does  not  adverse- 
ly aflect  the  quality  of  the  work  being  done." 
Third,  he  would  try  to  build  the  company 
without  borrowing  money  or  seUIng  stock  to 
outside  Investors;  too  many  new  concerns 
had  been  permanently  weakened  that  way. 
Fourth,  he  would  see  to  It  that  E.D.S.  be- 
longed to  the  people  who  built  It;  If  a  man 
or  woman  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
company,  he  or  she  would  be  rewarded  with 
a  portion  of  Its  profits  and  promotion  to  the 
higher  executive  levels.  (There  are  several 
men  there  now  who  have  become  million- 
aires.) 

Further  down  the  list,  there  was  a  rule 
about  maintaining  a  "climate  of  complete 
Intolerance  toward  company  politics."  (Perot 
had  seen  business  operations,  he  said,  in 
which  the  serious  game  of  office  politics  was 
played  full-time  and  with  a  vengeance.  In- 
variably, he  found.  It  sapped  the  strength  of 
the  comjMiny  and  wasted  Its  corporate 
creativity.) 

There  was  also  a  rule  about  efforts  to  keep 
E.D.S.  from  becoming  a  dull-gray  business. 
As  Perot  later  put  It:  "When  you  consider 
the  Impact  that  his  work  has  on  him  and  his 
family,  the  company  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  be  an  exciting  place  for  an  employe." 

Having  written  his  philosophy,  Perot  set 
about  putting  the  company  together.  He 
started  by  buying  computer  time  wholesale 
and  selling  It  retail,  like  cotton  In  Texarkana; 
this  provided  the  money  he  needed  to  hire 
employes.  The  rule  about  not  borrowing 
money  or  seeking  outside  Investors  was  an 
easy  one  to  obey;  nobody  had  enough  faith 
In  the  enterprise,  what  with  Its  somewhat 
radical  philosophy,  to  shower  dollar  bills  on 
It. 

"That's  the  story  of  my  net  worth,"  Perot 
said  not  long  ago.  "The  Idea  waa  considered 
so  bad,  or  so  naive,  that  nobody  would  in- 
vest In  It  and  I  was  stuck  with  It.  People  felt 
that  If  you  dealt  with  people  like  I  wanted  to 
deal  with  people,  you'd  go  broke." 

One  of  the  things  Perot  was  stuck  with 
was  about  80  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and  when 
shares  were  first  offered  to  the  public  In  1968 
he  found  that  he  was  suddenly  worth  about 
$300-mllllon. 

Perot's  naive  Ideas  about  the  need  for  a 
computer  service  company  were  apparently 
right  on  the  button.  After  landing  his  Initial 
client,  Collins  Radio,  the  former  computer 
salesman  brought  In  more  and  more  big 
contra/;ts;  E.D.S.'s  earnings  grew.  Wall  Street 
started  noticing  Its  activities  and  soon  the 
financial  columns  were  referring  to  Texas 
Billionaire  H.  Ross  Perot  (It  had  become  part 
of  his  name,  like  Strongman  Joseph  Mobutu 
or  'nny  Oll-Rlch  Kuwait).  He  reverted  to 
Texas  Multimillionaire  H.  Ross  Perot  one 
day  last  April  when,  during  one  of  the  mar- 
ket's seizures,  his  stock  fell  $445-mmion. 
But  even  now,  although  Perot  says  he  neither 
knows  nor  really  cares  exactly  how  much  he's 
worth,  his  holdings  are  estimated  at  8700- 
mlUlon  to  $80C-mllllon. 

E.D.S..  meantime.  Just  kept  on  growing. 
It  now  has  2,500  employes  and  offices  In 
major  cities  all  over  the  country.  Its  growth, 
Perot  maintains.  Is  based  firmly  on  the  phi- 
losophy he  set  down  In  Hawaii,  plus  the  fact 
that  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  bright 
young  men — their  median  age  Is  something 
like  32 — who  do  not  write  a  lot  of  memos, 
do  not  a«k  a  lot  of  consultants  for  their  ad- 
vice and  are.  In  his  words,  "actlon-orlented" 
like  himself. 

"For  about  five  years  people  were  convinced 
that  we  had  some  secret.  They  thought  we 
had  all  this  programed  on  a  computer  In 
some  way.  They  said  It  again  after  I  got  In- 
volved in  the  prisoner-of-war  Issue.  They 
said  I  had  sat  down  In  the  computer  room 
for  several  weeks  and  programed  It  all  out — 
sort  of  war-gamed  the  whole  thing. 

"We  don't  do  that,  and  I  laugh  at  people 
who  do.  It's  easier  to  sit  down  and  figure 
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out  what  your  strategies  are.  and  what  are 
your  alternatives,  then  you  start  trying 
things." 

That  figuring  out  of  strategies  and  alter- 
natives, then  trying  things,  la  at  the  heart 
of  Perot's  campaign  to  bring  the  prisoners 
home. 

The  best  place  to  talk  to  him  about  prison- 
ers these  days  Is  on  an  airplane.  He  fles  about 
the  same  way  some  jjeople  chew  gum,  criss- 
crossing the  country  to  address  and  consult 
with  local  groups — there  are  40  or  50  of  them 
now — mounting  their  own  efforts  to  bring  the 
prisoners  home.  A  typical  local  effort  con- 
sists of,  first,  the  establishment  of  a  coordi- 
nating group;  then  lots  of  publicity.  Identify- 
ing the  local  men  who  are  prisoners  or  miss- 
ing In  action  and  asking  citizens  to  write 
letters  calling  for  their  release;  a  fund-rais- 
ing ^campaign  to  provide  the  cash  to  fly  a 
Icxiai  drtegatlon  to  Paris,  and  possibly  other 
European  cities  where  the  North  Vietnamese 
maintain  embassies,  to  call  on  diplomats  and 
express  personally  their  desire  for  the  return 
of  the  prisoners. 

The  entire  Idea  Is  based  on  Perot's  con- 
viction that  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not 
want  the  active  hatred  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; that  until  now  they  have  failed  to  under- 
stand that  the  American  people  really  want 
the  prisoners  back  (In  North  Vietnam,  to  be 
captured  In  battle  Is  to  suffer  a  great  dis- 
grace) ,  and  that  If  the  American  people  con- 
tinue putting  pressure  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese the  prisoners  will  eventually  be 
released. 

He  talked  about  this  one  day  recently  as 
he  settled  down  on  a  two-day  trip  that 
would  take  him  from  Dallas  to  Denver  to 
San  Francisco  and  back  home.  In  Denver, 
Perot  would  meet  with  wives  of  Colorado 
men  missing  or  held  prisoner  and  he  would 
speak  at  a  luncheon  which  was  part  of  the 
organizing  drive  there;  In  San  Francisco  he 
would  visit  E.  D.  S.'s  offices  and  address  a 
seminar  E.  D.  S.  recruiters  had  arranged  for 
prospective  employes. 

It  was  perhaps  Inevitable,  he  acknowledged, 
that  a  lot  of  Americans  should  think  of  him. 
If  they  thought  of  him  as  anything  but 
Texas  Millionaire  H.  Ross  Perot,  as  the  man 
who  tried  to  take  the  Christmas  packages  to 
Hanoi.  "I'm  the  funny  guy  with  the  funny- 
colored  airplanes,"  he  Joked,  "a  latter-day 
P.  T.  Barnum  with  no  elephants."  That  was, 
after  all,  pretty  much  what  a  typical  news- 
paper reader  or  television  watcher  might  con- 
clude from  the  coverage  of  his  travels  a  year 
ago,  trips  that  took  him  and  prisoners'  wives 
around  the  world  In  two  of  Branlff's  brightly 
colored  planes,  one  red  and  one  green. 

What  really  happened,  he  said,  was  this: 
In  the  fall  of  1969,  the  wives  of  four  prisoners 
came  to  his  office  In  Dallas.  They  were  asking 
for  a  donation — money  to  allow  them  to  fly 
to  Paris  to  ask  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
information  about  their  husbands. 

Perot's  charitable  Impulses  were  well 
known  In  Dallas.  Though  a  foundation  that 
bore  his  name,  he  had  given  $2.5-mllllon  to 
the  Dunbar  Elementary  School,  which  has 
a  99  per  cent  black  enrollment,  so  that  ex- 
perimental curriculum  and  enrichment  pro- 
grams might  be  Introduced,  tested  and  pos- 
sibly modified.  He  had  given  $l-mllllon  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Dallas  on  the  condition  that 
scouting  be  extended  into  the  ghetto  areas, 
and  a  thousand  wres  of  land  to  the  Girl 
Scouts  for  a  camp,  on  the  condition  that  the 
camp  also  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
children.  Perot,  who  Is  constantly  besieged 
with  requests  for  money,  was  especially 
touched  by  the  wives'  appeal  He  bought  the 
tickets  to  Paris.  (He  does  not  remember  what 
the  bill  was — "whatever  the  air  fare  to  Paris 
Is,  times  four." ) 

When  the  wives  returned  from  Paris,  one 
of  them  came  by  to  thank  Perot  for  his  help. 
She  brought  her  4 '-^ -year-old  son.  "This  little 
boy  had  never  seen  his  dad."  said  Perot.  "He 
was  born  after  his  dRd  was  mtseing  In  action. 
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When  I  was  4''2  yeare  old  I  had  been  with 
my  dad  several"  hours  a  day,  every  day  of 
my  life.  He  was  my  best  friend.  We  had  a 
particularly  close  association.  So  I  was 
particularly  sensitive  to  what  that  little  boy 
was  giving  up.  And  I  decided  right  then." 

Perot  saw  that,  first,  he  had  to  publicize 
the  Issue.  He  is  essentially  a  private  man.  one 
who  radiates  none  of  the  publicity  seeker's 
usual  vibrations,  but  as  a  successful  busi- 
nessman he  recognizes  the  importance  of 
getting  a  message  across.  He  took  his  problem 
to  an  advertising  agency,  which  wanted  to 
spend  a  very  long  time  perfecting  an  effec- 
tive campaign.  Perot  went  back  to  Dallas  and 
turned  his  bright,  young  systems  men  loose 
on  the  Idea.  In  three  weeks  they  had  formed 
an  organization,  named  United  We  Stand, 
and  had  started  spending  about  $1 -million 
(on  300  newspaper  ads,  30  million  postcards 
and  a  half-hour  television  show)  to  publicize 
the  plight  of  the  prisoners  and  to  caU  for 
support  of  the  nation's  Vietnam  policies. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  campaign's 
start,  Perot  had  collected  26  ton«  of  mall, 
food,  clothing  and  medicine  and  had  char- 
tered two  planes  to  fly  the  cargo  to  Hanoi. 
They  did  not  get  through,  nor  was  Perot 
successful  this  Christmas  when  he  attempted 
to  charter  Soviet  airliners  to  get  similar  ship- 
ments in.  The  result  was,  by  one  way  of 
reckoning,  a  failure. 

That  business  of  supporting  the  nation  s 
Vietnam  poUcles,  Perot  acknowledges.  Is  one 
of  his  trickiest  problems,  and  It  Is  the  one 
that  particularly  angers  other  Americans 
who  are  In  agony  over  the  war  and  the  pris- 
oners but  who  feel  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  the  men  home  Is  to  end  the  war. 
Partly  because  Perot  avoids  such  labels  as 
••rlghf  and  "left,"  "hawk"  and  "dove,"  and 
partly  because  he  avoids  entanglements 
with  recognized  rlghtwlng  organizations  and 
spokesmen,  many  of  those  on  the  left  seem 
not  to  have  developed  particularly  hard  feel- 
ings toward  him.  He  Is  a  phenomenon,  they 
feel;  a  not  necessarily  dangerous  one. 

Perot  guards  his  credibility  to  the  point 
of  not  discussing  his  poUtlcal  inclinations, 
although  he  has  been  a  visitor  to  the  White 
House.  He  U,  he  insists,  a  pragmatlst  above 
all,  one  who  wants  "to  see  war  ended  at  the 
earliest  possible  tlm«."  As  a  pragmatlst,  he 
fccU  that  unilateral  United  States  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  is  "not  In  the  cards."  There- 
fore, he  reasons,  the  best  way  to  end  the  war 
Is  for  the  American  people  to  clearly  indicate 
that  they  are  united  behind  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  on  the  left,  to  be  sure,  regard  Perot 
and  his  reasoning  as  distinct  dangers.  Mrs. 
Cora  Weiss,  a  New  Yorker  whose  Committee 
of  Liaison  with  Families  of  Servicemen  De- 
tained m  North  Vietnam  was  involved  in 
last  Chrlstmas's  flurry  over  the  release  of 
prisoners'  names — Perot  called  It  an  "old  list" 
that  was  "strictly  propaganda"  and  "a  form 
of  Oriental  torture  at  Christmastime" — feels 
Perot  is  a  "publicity  hound"  whose  actions 
are  "Government-inspired,"  "Government- 
rewarded"  and.  so  far.  unsuccessful.  Mrs. 
Weiss,  who  has  been  active  in  liberal  and 
clvll-llbertarian  causes  for  years,  adds:  "He's 
trying  to  resolve  an  Issue  separately  from 
the  war  when  that  Issue  Is  created  because 
of  the  war  and  can  only  be  resolved  by  the 
termination  of  the  war.  If  Perot  put  his 
millions  behind  the  campaign  to  end  the 
war.  the  men  would  be  home  in  a  minute. 
And  until  he  does,  I  have  to  doubt  his 
sincerity." 

Such  critics  have  little  difficulty  beUevlng 
that  Perot  Is  somebody's  puppet — Wis.  Weiss 
poinds  out  that  big  data-processing  clients 
are  defense  contractors — but  hours  of  casual 
and  net  so  casual  conversation  with  the 
man  »re  likely  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  Is  exactly  what  he  seems  to  be:  a 
smart  country  boy  who  learned  a  lot  from 
a  father  he  loved,  who  ventured  Into  the 
business  world  with  a  heavy  social  conscience. 
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who  thought  up  the  right  Idea  at  the  right 
time  and  who  remains  somewhat  humbled 
by  the  experience.  Given  the  circumstances 
of  Perot's  rise  and  the  record  of  his  actions, 
it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  Is  motivated 
by  greed,  a  taste  for  publicity.  Involvement 
In  conspiracy,  ambition  or  any  of  the  other 
usual  vices;  It  Is  easy  to  surmise  that  his 
motivation.  In  business  and  In  the  prisoner 
effort.  Is  nothing  more  than  what  most  of  us 
would  call  good  Intentions. 

His  5-foot,  e-lnch  frame  almost  swallowed 
up  by  the  flrst-class  seat  on  the  plane  to 
Denver,  Perot  successfully  foiled  a  steward- 
ess's second  attempt  to  serve  him  some  break- 
fast champagne  (he  neither  smokes  nor 
drinks  nor  curses  with  any  conviction)  and 
said:  "The  purpose  of  the  Christmas  trip 
was  not  to  take  packages  to  prisoners,  but  to 
put  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  position 
where  they  had  to  talk.  We  wanted  to  create 
a  pressure-cooker  situation  where  they  had 
to  see  us.  They  didn't  have  to  love  us,  but 
they  had  to  see  us." 

After  he  got  Involved  in  the  prisoner  Is- 
sue, Perot  said  he  naturally  started  thinking 
In  terms  of  developing  strategies;  he  was  dis- 
appointed to  flnd  out  that  not  many  Ameri- 
cans knew  very  much  about  the  North  Viet- 
namese. "And  most  of  what  they  knew,"  he 
added,  "they'd  gotten  from  books  and  gotten 
from  one  another.  So  our  secondary  purpose 
was  to  educate  and  Inform  the  American 
people  about  the  plight  of  these  men.  And 
then,  thirdly,  we  hoped  to  get  the  goods  to 
the  men.  It  wasnt  so  much  the  Christmas 
packages  as  It  was  the  medicine  and  clothing. 
We  failed  on  Item  3,  but  we  succeeded  on 
Items  1  and  2.  We  made  the  contacts,  we 
developed  our  strategy  and  the  American 
people  for  the  first  time  became  aroused  and 
Informed." 

At  the  luncheon  In  Denver,  which  was  In 
the  early  stages  of  organizing  a  delegation  to 
go  to  Paris,  Perot  told  the  story  of  the  4^4- 
year-old  boy.  He  also  said  that  Hanoi,  no 
matter  how  angry  It  might  be  at  our  na- 
tional leaders,  did  not  want  the  enmity  of 
the  American  people. 

"They're  counting  on  millions  of  us  to 
send  our  sons  back  over  at  some  future  point 
In  time  to  protect  North  Vietnam  from 
China,"  he  said,  and  the  ballroom  of  the 
Denver  Hilton  fell  Into  a  stunned  silence. 
"That  soimds  almost  ludicrous,  but  there  are 
men  sitting  In  this  room  today  who.  In  1945, 
would  have  said  It  was  ludicrous  to  think 
that  we'd  ever  be  defending  Japan  and  Ger- 
many." 

Perot  said  the  North  Vietnamese  are  not 
sure  Russia  would  help  them.  "Only  one  na- 
tion In  the  world  sends  its  sons  to  help  oth- 
ers They  think  we  might.  That's  the  big 
reason  they  don't  want  you  to  hate  them 
over  a  handful  of  men.  It's  an  unacceptable 
risk." 

For  those  who  still  doubted,  Perot  offered 
"tangible  proof"  that  the  Christmas  trip  In 
1969  had  not  been  In  vain: 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  mall  that 
has  come  out  of  the  prison  camps  In  the  last 
seven  years  has  come  since  the  trip. 
Prison  brutality  has  decreased. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  Increased  the 
number  and  size  of  packages  families  in  the 
States  may  send  to  men  in  prison. 

North  Vietnamese  propaganda  films,  in- 
cluding one  depleting  a  delayed  Christmas 
party  for  the  prisoners,  have  been  released. 
The  films  provided  the  first  proof  for  some 
families  that  their  sons  and  husbands  were 
alive;  they  demonstrated  to  others  that  the 
prisoners'  health  had  Improved. 

While  the  prisoners  were  hardly  an  Issue 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks  a  year  before,  now 
they  were  one  of  the  top  Issues. 

And  there  was  another  bit  of  "tangible 
proof."  Perot  told  his  audience  In  Denver. 
"This  little  4^  -year-old  boy  who  got  me  In- 
volved and  who  didn't  know  whether  he  had 
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a  dad  knows  that  he  has  a  father  today  They 
Just  got  absolutely  sick  of  this  little  boy's 
mother  and  me  and  all  the  others  who  were 
Involved,  and  so  they  started  to  let  that  man 
write  home. 

"He's  in  good  health;  he's  In  good  spirits. 
This  little  boy's  dad  is  coming  home.  If  I 
hadn't  accomplished  anything  else,  that 
would  make  the  whole  experience  worth- 
while. If  you  could  Just  get  that  piece  of  in- 
formation about  one  man  from  Denver,  it 
would  make  the  whole  experience  worth- 
while." 

Perot  spoke  for  half  an  hour  with  three 
wives  and  one  sister  of  men  classified  as  pris- 
oners or  missing  In  action.  They  hung  on 
Perot's  every  word,  and  It  was  obvious  that 
he  wanted  to  bring  them  good  news  but  that 
he  had  little  to  offer.  "The  best  sign  I  see," 
he  told  them.  "Is  that — all  those  people  who 
Jump  on  the  bandwagon  at  the  last  min- 
ute?— they're  coming  around  now." 

As  he  was  leaving,  one  of  the  women  said, 
"I'd  love  that  man  If  he  didn't  have  a  penny." 
Perot  went  to  a  television  station  to  be  In- 
terviewed and  to  tape  a  spot  announcement 
on  behalf  of  the  local  prisoner  effort,  which 
is  called  Colorado  Cares.  He  did  the  60  sec- 
onds faultlessly,  but  afterward  said  he  had 
felt  a  little  silly  up  there  in  front  of  the 
cameras. 

Samlr  H.  Zakhem.  a  political-science  pro- 
fessor at  Loretto  Heights  College  In  Denver. 
the  director  of  Colorado  Cares  and  a  Leba- 
nese who  only  a  few  weeks  before  had  gained 
his  United  States  cltlaienshlp,  told  Perot  that 
he  had  been  heartened  by  the  willingness  of 
young  people  to  help  In  the  prisoner  effort. 
"Members  of  S.D.S.  helped  me  get  the  signa- 
tures on  the  petitions  to  Hanoi."  he  said. 

On  the  airplane  to  San  Francisco,  a  bouncy 
stewardess  with  a  cascade  of  blonde  hair 
stopped  to  say  hello.  Within  30  seconds  Perot 
had  determined  that  she  was  from  a  small 
town  In  Iowa  and  had  been  active  in  the  4-H 
Club  there.  She  mentioned  that  she  would 
have  a  16-hour  layover  in  Las  Vegas,  and 
Perot  gave  her  a  dollar,  saying,  "Make  me 
some  money." 

The  other  stewardess,  a  sincere,  matter-of- 
fact  brunette,  came  by  a  little  later.  She  told 
Perot:  "I  Just  wanted  to  say  thank  you  for 
everything  youYe  doing." 

"Have  you  got  a  boyfriend  over  there?" 
Perot  asked. 

"I've  got  a  boyfriend,  and  he  flies  In  the 
Air  Force.  He's  based  here  now.  but  .  .  ."  The 
stewardess  did  not  finish;  she  made  a  gesture 
of  helplessness. 

In  San  Francisco,  Perot  visited  with  man- 
agerial employes  at  the  E.  D.  S.  office,  and  al- 
most evervthlng  he  told  the  two  dozen  young 
men — all  of  them  In  subdued  business  suits, 
none  with  hair  or  sideburns  that  wouldn't 
pass  muster  In  the  Army — was  based  on  the 
philosophy  he  had  written  In  Hawaii  In  the 
summer  of  1962.  He  emphasized  that  E.  D.  S. 
was  wide  open  for  young  people  with  talent; 
he  had.  In  fact,  given  up  the  post  of  president 
and  kicked  himself  upstairs  to  chairman  of 
the  board  to  make  more  room  for  young  men 
on  the  wav  ud.  He  repeated,  several  times. 
the  admonition  that  If  a  company  like  E.  D.  S. 
Is  to  be  successful.  Its  people  must  think  and 
act  as  Individuals. 

Later  that  evening,  when  he  addressed  150 
young  men  from  the  Bay  Area  whom  the 
E.  D.  S-  recruiters  had  selected  as  potentially 
good  material,  Perot  explained  some  of  the 
company's  policies  (for  instance.  It  pays  all 
employe  maternity  bills  because  Perot,  who 
has  four  children  himself,  thinks  becoming 
a  parent  Is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  can 
happen  to  a  man) ,  but  he  also  leaned  heavily 
on  the  Idea  of  Individuality. 

After  the  meeting,  a  young  man  asked 
Perot  why.  with  all  the  talk  of  indlvldualltv. 
E.  D.  S.  employees  tended  to  look  alike.  "We 
want  to  be  part  of  the  scenery,"  Perot  re- 
plied. He  explained  that  E.  D.  S.  people  work 
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on  the  client's  premises,  and,  running  his 
fingers  along  the  lapels  oT  his  off-the-rack 
suit,  said:  "You  might  call  this  camouflage 
in  the  corporate  Jungle." 

That  night  In  San  Francisco,  which  Is  per- 
haps the  American  city  that  appeals  most  to 
the  senses  and  which  has  an  Impressive  se- 
lection of  restaurants,  Texas  Millionaire  H. 
Boss  Perot  dined  out  of  a  paper  bag  on  a 
(jrlUed-cheese  sandwich  and  a  chocolate 
shake.  He  was  too  busy  to  eat  properly;  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  the  wives  of  San  Francisco's 
prisoners  of  war. 

And  If  his  sense  of  taste  fared  poorly  in 
San  Francisco,  Perot's  sense  of  sight  got 
equally  short  shrift  on  the  flight  back  to 
Dallas.  As  the  big  plane  floated  over  spectac- 
ular landscapes — the  Painted  Desert  and  the 
Grand  Canyon,  to  name  only  two — Ross  Perot 
Ignored  it  all  to  talk  about  the  prisoners.  He 
was  pleased  that  local  Independent  commit- 
tees had  sprung  up  to  carry  on  the  effort.  For 
one  thing,  it  Indicated  that  people  weren't  as 
apathetic  as  they  sometimes  seemed;  for 
another,  the  North  Vietnamese  were  becom- 
ing skeptical  about  anything  that  bore  the 
Perot  name,  but  they  could  not  Ignore  the 
hometown  delegations  of  teachers,  doctors, 
laborers  and  city  councllmen. 

Is  It  a  success? 

"Only  when  we  have  the  men,"  Perot  an- 
swered. 

He  talked  of  another  project,  American 
Horizons,  on  which  he  and  his  bright  young 
men  eu-e  working  now.  It  would  consist  of 
a  series  of  television  discussions  of  impor- 
tant Issues  keyed  to  computer-sized  cards 
distributed  with  the  weekly  television  guides 
In  local  newspapiers.  Perot  explained  that 
viewers  would  be  asked  to  submit  their 
opinions  on  the  cards,  and  the  results  would 
be  made  available  to  anyone  who  wanted 
to  know  what  Americans  were  thinking. 

"It's  an  electroiilc  town  hall,"  said  Perot. 
"We  want  to  educate  and  Inform;  we  don't 
want  to  propagandize.  That's  the  tough  part 
of  all  this,  the  balance;  so  that  when  It's 
all  over,  you  may  go  one  way  anci  I  may  go 
another,  but  the  exciting  thing  Is  that  we're 
going  somewhere." 

All  of  this,  of  course,  will  cost  money. 
But  H.  Ross  Perot  Is  used  to  spending  money. 
He  once  told  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  use  his  ovsm  funds  to 
build  pUot  models  of  social  programs  that 
H.  E.  W.  couldn't  afford  to  build,  with  H.  E. 
W.  as  an  adviser — a  scheme  pretty  nearly 
opposite  to  the  way  the  department  has 
operated. 

"I  told  them,  'We'd  like  to  turn  the  role 
around.  We'd  like  you  as  an  adviser,  and 
we'd  use  our  money  and  know-how  to  build 
the  programs," "  said  Perot.  "They've  never 
come  to  grips  with  that  proposal." 

That  a  bureaucracy  as  vast  and  Inbred  as 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  never  come  to  grtps  with  such 
an  attractive  proposal  will  not  be  a  surprise 
to  more  cynical  citizens.  Nor  may  It  be 
surprising  to  hear  Ross  Perot  say  that  he 
has  no  political  ambitions.  The  man  says 
he  would  grow  Impatient  and  frustrated  In 
such  an  environment  as  the  United  States 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
it  is  easy  to  believe  him. 

Whatever  his  political  plans,  though.  It 
would  be  surprising  If  we  were  to  hear  less 
from  H.  Ross  Perot  In  the  future.  If  ever 
there  was  an  evangel  of  the  wealthy,  a  mil- 
lionaire who  thought  he  should  pay  his  dues, 
Perot  Is  it.  But  he  does  have  one  big  head- 
acne — how  to  spend  his  money  wisely. 

As  the  plane  approached  Dallas,  he  pon- 
dered a  question  on  how  much  he  had  spent 
In  the  prisoner-of-war  campaign.  About  $2- 
milUon,  he  said.  And  other  expenditures — 
the  Dunbar  School?  the  Scoute? 

"I'd  guess  somewhere  around  $5-mllllon 
or  16-mllllon." 

He  mused  a  while.  "The  problem,  though," 
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he  said,  "Is  finding  places  where  I  can  In- 
telligently spend  it."  He  thought  a  second 
more,  then  added:  "Be  careful  how  you  write 
that,  or  I'll  be  deluged  with  opportunities." 
There  was  another  pause,  and  then:  "That's 
all  right,  though;  that's  why  we're  here." 


WHY  CONCERN  OVER  RUSSIA  IN 
THE  MEDIIERRANEAN  BUT  NOT 
IN  THE  CARIBBEAN? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  resulting  from  a  Soviet  military 
buildup  on  the  island  of  Cuba  was  ig- 
nored in  the  Kissinger -Nixon  state  of 
the  world  report,  more  and  more  evidence 
is  being  revealed  concerning  the  increas- 
ing seriousness  of  the  threat. 

Columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor  has  pro- 
duced information  regarding  a  tripartite 
agreement  among  Russia,  Venezuela, 
and  Cuba  whereby  Russia  will  provide 
Castro  with  a  fleet  of  tankers  as  well  as 
providing  Soviet  industrial  equipment 
to  Venezuela. 

According  to  Taylor's  report,  addi- 
tional military  aid  being  provided  Cuba 
by  the  Soviets  includes  patrol  boats  with 
an  action  radius  of  3,600  miles  and  out- 
fitted with  the  Soviet's  latest  radar, 
communication,  and  gimnery  equipment; 
Czechoslovakian  antiaircraft  guns,  pho- 
tographic reconnaissance  planes,  and 
Russian  MIG  jet  search  planes.  The  lat- 
ter planes  are  capable  of  instant  con- 
version into  bombers  capable  of  launch- 
ing a  larger  and  more  devastating  atomic 
missile  than  laimched  by  a  U.S.  Polaris 
submarine. 

While  the  U.S.S.R.  builds  an  armed 
fortress  just  80  miles  off  our  mainland, 
Kissinger  and  Nixon  and  their  accom- 
plice supplement  their  talk  of  winning 
the  "peace"  and  of  the  demise  of  war 
with  aid  to  the  US5.R.  and  the  Eastern 
Europe  Communist  bloc — sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  captive  nations — in  the 
form  of  sensitive  computers,  scientific 
and  electronic  equipment,  construction 
and  manufacturing  equipment,  chemi- 
cals, and  many  other  items  which  would 
enhance  their  war-making  capability. 
See  94th  Quarterly  Report  on  Export 
Control  for  fourth  quarter  of  1970  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Stans,  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

We  arm  the  enemy  which  supplies  80 
percent  of  the  materials  of  war  to  kill 
our  servicemen  In  Vietnam  Eind  which  is 
now  arming  the  Cubans  and  building  a 
base  In  Cuba  from  which  to  attack  the 
United  States. 

Additional  information  concerning  the 
Russian  naval  base  comes  from  the 
Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance  and  has  been 
provided  by  Mr.  Manolo  Reyes,  a  well-in- 
formed Cuban  patriot  of  Miami,  Fla. 

Information  provided  by  Miss  Juanlta 
Castro,  Fidel's  exiled  sister,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Latin  American  News,  Post  OCBce 
Box  2318,  New  York,  N.Y.,  tells  of  the 
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nuclear  submarine  base  in  Cienfuegos 
and  the  construction  of  still  another  nu- 
clear base  on  the  southern  coast  of  Las 
Villas  Province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  policy  of  the 
Kissinger -Nixon  administration  regard- 
ing the  Soviet  threat  in  Cuba  unless 
radically  changed  will  end  in  disaster  for 
this  country.  I  simply  fail  to  comprehend 
the  administration's  stance  regarding 
Cuba  and  Latin  America  especially  in 
comparison  with  the  administration's 
concern  over  Russian  action  on  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the 
administration  considers  Russian  ac- 
tivity in  the  Mediterranean  a  greater 
threat  to  the  U.S.  security  than  Soviet 
activity  in  the  Caribbean? 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  grave 
menace  to  our  country?  First,  we  must 
distinguish  friend  from  foe;  then  we  must 
help  our  friends  instead  of  our  enemies. 
We  can  help  our  Cuban  friends  by  re- 
flecting upon  the  sagacious  remarks 
about  us  and  taking  action  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Mr.  Humberto  Medrano. 
Cuban  patriot,  who  in  a  letter  written 
over  6  years  ago  stated  as  follows: 

Communism  does  not  Intend  to  wage  a  de- 
cltured  war.  Its  aim  Is  to  suffocate  you.  Its 
tactics  are  to  surround  you  with  hostility, 
creating  and  extending  all  over  the  world 
zones  of  unfriendliness  and  disaffection;  In- 
troducing mistrust  and  dlvlslonlsm  among 
your  aUies;  undermining  your  rearguard 
through  the  subversion  and  control  of  Latin 
America. 

Communism  knows  that  when  you  lose 
Latin  America,  you  have  lost  America.  Be- 
cause, once  fenced  in  within  your  vital  space 
and  overtaken,  your  last  geopolitical  bul- 
warks, your  atomic  powers  will  have  been 
Invalidated.  You  will  then  have  to  face  sur- 
render without  flrlng  a  single  shot —  a  defeat 
to  which  many  of  your  "flfth  columnists" 
with  democratic  credentials,  will  have  con- 
tributed to  from  the  Inside  with  a  cry  of 
surrender,  as  they  now  cry  for  appeasement. 
To  this  purpose  your  enemies  are  progres- 
sing. But  you  seem  not  to  realize  It  or  to 
have  fairly  Judged  how  far  they  have  ad- 
vanced. The  fact  that  you  are  constantly  los- 
ing the  support  of  your  allies,  as  well  as  zones 
of  Influence  evenrwhere,  should  grant  you 
the  measure  of  your  losses,  or  of  their  gains. 
You  declared  an  economic  embargo  on 
Communist  Cuba;  yet  Britain,  Prance.  Spain. 
Canada,  Japan,  Morocco.  Sweden,  and  Mex- 
ico, all  of  which  are  your  would-be  allies, 
trade  with  Castro  communism.  We  all  know 
It  displeases  you.  But  they  dont  care.  Why? 
One  reason.  Uncle  Sam :  They  consider  you 
weak  and  In  retreat.  Your  associates  no 
longer  have  faith  in  you  and  seem  eager  to 
dissolve  the  partnership.  They  believe  that 
their  political  shares  will  be  under  better  pro- 
tection if  they  follow  their  own  policies  or 
merge  with  the  rising  stocks  of  socialism. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  Uncle  Sam. 
crowds  always  follow  the  stronger  and  pre- 
fer a  winner.  For  quite  some  time  these 
countries  may  have  thought  that  while  right 
Is  on  your  side,  aggressiveness  and  power  are 
on  the  side  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Medrano  concludes  his  letter  with 
this  recommendation: 

In  pursuit  of  such  friendly  collaboration, 
the  only  thing  that  we  exiled  Cubans  whole- 
heartedly request  from  you  Is  that  you  help 
us  today.  That  you  give  us  that  help  as 
openly  and  as  decisively  as  Russia  helps  her 
followers. 

If  you  really  help  us.  Uncle  Sam,  If  you 
give  us  the  green  light  now.  allowing  us  to 
flght  for  our  country — which  Is  the  least  you 
can  do  for  us — we  will  regain  Cuba,  not  only 
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for  the  sake  of  Cuban  liberation,  but  for  the 
sake  of  continental  solidarity. 

When  this  comes  to  pass,  you  will  have  not 
only  recovered  a  friendly  nation,  but  you  will 
have  protected  your  front-door  and  your 
rearguard  and  you  will  hold  the  guarantee 
that  even  If  Russia  harasses  you  in  Africa. 
America  will  be  faithful.  You  will  never  at- 
tain such  faithfulness  as  long  as  Cuba  re- 
mains a  military  and  political  base  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  threat  in  Cuba 
has  developed  to  such  a  critical  stage 
that  immediate  positive  leadership  on 
our  part  is  imperative  in  order  to  root 
out  the  Communist  cancer  which  is 
spreading  in  Cuba.  Because  of  conflicting 
information  given  by  the  Kissinger- 
Nixon  administration  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  naval  intelligence,  Cuban  under- 
ground, and  some  of  the  press  on  the 
other  hand,  I  urge  a  congressional  In- 
vestigation to  bring  out  the  true  facts  as 
to  the  situation  in  Cuba  today.  I  would 
also  urge  prompt  action  on  my  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  65  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  160. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  65  would 
make  it  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  question  of  denial  of  right  of  self- 
determination  and  other  human  rights 
violations  in  Cuba  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. 

House  Joint  Resolution  160  would  seek 
to  prevent  subversion  of  the  United 
States,  Central,  and  South  America  as 
proposed  by  Castro  and  would  encour- 
age— not  hamper — Cubans  in  exile  in  re- 
storing freedom  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  their  homeland. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  building 
bridges  with  our  enemies  and  to  start 
repairing  bridges  to  our  allies. 

I  insert  a  letter,  appearing  in  Life 
Lines  of  February  22,  1971,  of  Mr.  Hum- 
berto  Medrano,  former  ex-subdlrector  of 
the  Havana  newspaper  Prensa  Libre;  a 
letter  of  Miss  Juanlta  Castro,  a  report  of 
Dr.  Manolo  Reyes  from  the  Cuban  Pa- 
triotic Resistance,  several  newsclippings, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  65,  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  160: 

[Prom  Life  Lines,  Feb.  22,  1971] 

Dkar   Uncle    Sam:    Six    Mohb    Years   Have 
GoN«  By 

(Note. — This  "letter  to  Uncle  Sam"  was 
written  by  Dr.  Humberto  Medrano,  ex-sub- 
dlrector of  the  Havana  newspaper  Prena  Lib- 
re, and  was  read  at  the  1964  "Grlto  de 
Balre"  celebration  at  San  Juan,  PM..  to  Ac- 
clon  Clvlco-Economlca  Cubana,  an  organiza- 
tion of  men  who  fled  Cuba  as  Castro  took 
over.) 

Unci-e  Sam:  This  is  a  letter  from  a  real 
friend  and  sincere  admirer. 

Of  my  friendship  there  is  written  proof. 
Of  my  admiration  there  is  an  adequate  rec- 
ord. I  am  an  exiled  Cuban. 

My  exile  does  not  come  from  the  fact  that 
I  wa«  materially  affected;  rather,  because 
my  personal  principles  were  betrayed.  As  It 
Is,  I  chose  to  sacrifice  material  belongings 
In  behalf  of  my  principles. 

Among  my  principles  was  my  loyalty  to 
your  nation:  a  loyalty  inspired  mostly  in 
what  this  nation  means  and  represents  as  an 
Image  of  my  political  creed  and  as  a  banner 
of  my  faith. 

Let  It  then  stand  that  whatever  I  may  say 
herein  arises  from  these  ties  that  bind  me 
to  you  and  not  from  discrepancies  between 
us.  For  none  separate  us.  By  your  side  I 
stood  In  my  country  when  powerful   pro- 
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Soviet  agents  began  to  slander  and  curse  you. 
I  came  to  your  country  when  I  coxild  no 
longer  materially  protect  thOEC  Ideals  that 
strongly  compose  the  historical  foundation 
of  our  respective  countries.  And  I  came  not 
seeking  for  a  place  to  keep  on  living,  but 
rather,  for  a  beachhead  to  keep  on  Sghtlng 
for  those  ideals. 

I  maintain  my  faith  in  you.  In  your  peo- 
ple I  can  see  unending  sources  of  energy.  To 
me,  you  are  far  from  being  a  land  of  youth- 
ful gangsters  or  of  hysterical  teenagers. 
Yours  Is  the  land  of  the  brave  £ind  I  behold 
you  as  the  birthplace  of  those  who  through 
concentrated  effort  and  well-rooted  heroism 
have  built  up  a  nation  where  ail  liberties 
exist  and  all  rights  are  respected;  even  thoee 
of  the  young  gangsters  and  of  the  hysterical 
teenagers. 

However,  I  must  sincerely  advise  you  that 
this  is  an  hour  of  receding  tide  lor  you.  Per- 
haps you  are  not  aware  how  fast  the  tide  is 
receding,  probably  because  your  good  Judg- 
ment appears  shadowed  precisely  by  your 
unlimited  resources  at  hand.  Perhaps  your 
own  powers  distract  you  and  your  over- 
whelming achievements  have  given  you  ex- 
cessive confidence  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  softened  you. 

But  there  Is  an  Indisputable  fact  that 
stands  above  your  accomplishments:  those 
accomplishments  and  the  authority  that 
preserves  them  are  today  being  threatened 
by  communism. 

In  view  of  this  menace  you  cling  to  your 
nuclear  power.  Some  of  your  key  policymak- 
ers believe  that.  In  the  last  Instance,  "we 
have  such  a  tremendous  destructive  power 
that  It  will  force  the  enemy  to  hesitate  be- 
fore launching  any  attau:k  on  our  country." 

Wrong,  communism  does  not  intend  to 
wage  a  declared  war.  Its  aim  Is  to  suffocate 
you.  Its  tactics  are  to  surround  you  with 
hostility,  creating  and  extending  all  over  the 
world  zones  of  unfriendliness  and  disaffec- 
tion; Introducing  mistrust  and  dlvlslonlsm 
among  yoiu-  allies;  undermining  your  rear- 
guard through  the  subversion  and  control  of 
Latin  America. 

Communism  knows  that  when  you  lose 
I>atln  America,  you  have  lost  America.  Be- 
cause, once  fenced  In  within  your  vital  space 
and  overtaken,  your  last  geopolitical  bul- 
warks, your  atomic  powers  will  have  been  in- 
validated. You  win  then  have  to  face  sur- 
render without  firing  a  single  shot — a  de- 
feat to  which  many  of  your  "fifth  coliunn- 
ists"  with  democratic  credentials,  will  have 
contributed  to  from  the  Inside  with  a  cry 
for  surrender,  as  they  now  cry  for  appease- 
ment. 

To  this  purpose  yotir  enemies  are  progres- 
sing. But  you  seem  not  to  realize  it  or  to 
have  fairly  Judged  how  far  they  have  ad- 
vanced. The  fact  that  you  are  constantly 
losing  the  support  of  your  allies,  as  well  as 
zones  of  Influence  everywhere,  should  grant 
you  the  measure  of  your  losses,  or  of  their 
gains. 

You  declared  an  economic  embargo  on 
Communist  Cuba;  yet  Britain.  Prance,  Spain, 
Canada,  Japan,  Morocco,  Sweden,  and  Mex- 
ico, all  of  which  are  your  would-be  allies, 
trade  with  Castro  communism.  We  all  know 
It  displeases  you.  But  they  dont  care.  Why? 

One  reason.  Uncle  Sam:  They  consider  you 
weak  and  In  retreat.  Your  associates  no  longer 
have  faith  in  you  and  seem  eager  to  dissolve 
the  partnership.  They  believe  that  their  po- 
litical shares  will  be  under  better  protection 
If  they  follow  their  own  policies  or  merge 
with  the  rising  stocks  of  socialism. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Uncle  Sam, 
crowds  always  follow  the  stronger  and  pre- 
fer a  winner.  For  quite  some  time  these  coun- 
tries may  have  thought  that  while  right  Is  on 
your  side,  aggressiveness  and  power  are  on 
the  side  of  Russia. 

Are  they  wrong?  Yes,  but  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter. You  are  strong,  but  look  weak.  Russia 
may  be  weak,  but  appears  strong.  And  un- 
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fortunately,  people  are  led  by  appearances.  If 
It  were  not  so,  Pldel  Castro  would  not  be 
there  now. 

There  Is  no  doubt.  Uncle  Sam,  that  your 
atomic  power  Is  greater  than  Russia's,  but 
Russia's  power  of  motivated  propaganda  is 
greater  than  yours."  You  know  how  to  man- 
ufacture and  sell  refrigerators  better  than 
anyone  else,  but  Russia  knows  how  to  con- 
vince those  that  lack  refrigerators  that  you 
are  to  blame  that  they  do  not  have  them. 

Russia  has  studied  you  for  40  years.  During 
that  period  they  have  learned  that  due  to 
your  enormous  productive  capacity,  they 
could  not  lick  you  face  to  face  by  force. 
Therefore,  the  Pavlov  Institute  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  face  you  through 
the  psychological  low  blows  of  a  cold  war, 
which,  after  all  Is  a  war  of  propaganda. 

In  this  sense  they  have  a  big  advantage 
over  you.  Why?  Because  you  are  guided  by 
good  faith  while  Russia  is  not.  You  stand  on 
truth  which  receives  less  dissemination. 
Whereas,  Russia  leans  on  spectacular  lies, 
which,  unfortunately,  flnd  greater  echo. 

In  this  manner  they  have  been  able  to 
convince  many  that,  In  spite  of  your  driving 
initiative,  to  side  with  you  Is  to  side  with 
a  declining  world,  while  lining  up  with  com- 
munism (which  is  a  system  of  failures  In- 
capable of  supporting  Itself)  Is  like  falling  in 
line  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

To  these  contradictions  are  added  others 
well  elaborated  and  further  broadcasted: 
That  your  liberties  are  unfair  while  Com- 
munist slavery  Is  Just;  that  you,  paying  the 
highest  wages,  exploit  workers,  while  they, 
who  pay  least,  redeem  workers.  That  your 
magnanimous  aid,  even  to  non-Democratic 
countries,  should  be  despised,  and  that  they 
who  despise  everything  non-Communist, 
should  be  aided. 

They  have  pierced  so  deeply  in  this  respect 
that  even  you  are  by  now  a  victim  of  their 
propaganda.  The  proof  is  that  while  they 
emphasize  the  weakness  of  capitalism  you 
help  them  make  good  their  failures  with 
wheat  and  rice  from  your  reserves.  While  you 
respect  their  "vital  space,"  they  take  a  foot- 
hold on  yours. 

Why  do  you  allow  this.  Uncle  Sam?  Why 
do  you  accept  the  stigma  of  Imperialism 
which  you  do  not  deserve?  Why  don't  you 
use  your  mighty  strength  to  clean  enemies 
out  of  your  vital  spaces? 

If  you  did  It.  you  would  not  only  remove 
the  sword  from  your  back,  but  you  would 
also  recover  your  prestige,  revitalize  yourself, 
and  regain  authority  at  home  and  abroad. 
Should  you  do  It  you  would  end  the  numer- 
ous conflicts  that  beset  you  everywhere.  Fur- 
thermore, you  would  regain  the  respect  of 
the  old  nations  and  share  It  with  the  new 
ones.  Your  friends  would  stop  flirting  with 
your  enemies  and  no  one  would  dare  dishonor 
your  flag. 

To  coimteract  the  corrosive  action  of  com- 
munism within  your  vital  space  In  America 
you  have  devised  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
a  wonderful  project  on  a  short-term  basis.  . . . 
when  you  will  be  convinced  that  loyalty  has 
nothing  to  do  with  money?  Hasn't  history 
taught  us  that  men  are  capable  of  selling 
themselves  for  money  but  that  only  for  Ideals 
will  men  stay  loyal,  fight  and  even  die? 

And  when  vrtll  you  finally  be  convinced 
that  as  long  as  Pldel  Castro  exists  In  (Latin) 
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'  Senor  Medrano  was  more  right  than  he 
knew  m  1964.  Since  then:  (A)  According  to 
the  military  experts  of  the  American  Security 
Council,  Russia  outguns  the  U.S.  In  nuclear 
megatonnage  6-1  (10,330  to  1,730)  (B)  Cuba 
Is  now  a  Russian  nuclear  arsenal  (C)  Cuba 
has  trained  American  revolutionaries  (D) 
Cuba  has  been  Joined  by  Chile  as  a  second 
Marxist  foothold  In  Latin  America  (E)  sev- 
eral Latin  American  countries  have  regimes 
with  friendly  Ideological  and  economic  ties  to 
Russia. 


America,  you   will  mjjy   no  lo>a:ty.  n:)  re- 
spect, no  iruthfalner.s.  no  peace' 

Yes  Uncle  Sam.  as  long  ai  Fide:  C.iitro 
tramps  in  Communist  Cub.i  you  will  c  n- 
tlnue  to  go  through  a  period  of  d  scredr 
You  mav  not  think  so  because  s'..rro'indecl 
by  your"  nuclear  pwer.s,  you  imacme  iliitt 
nothing  ran  discredit  you  But  t.he  rest  of  the 
world  thinks  differently  As  long  as  Fidel  Cfs- 
tro  can  slander  you.  confiscate  your  prcperty 
without  compensation;  threaten  you  with 
rockets,  cut  vour  water  supply  from  Guan- 
tanamo  Nav.i'l  Ba?e,  and  .shout  Insults  at  you 
at  arms  reach  as  Fidel  has  done,  your  capital 
stock  .^s  a  wjrld  power  deten.iraies  and  your 
leadership  becomes  questionable. 

Leader.shlp  is  not  attained  Dy  forbearance. 
but  by  the  proper  exercise  of  power.  Real 
leadership  Implies  recognitlcn  from  those 
being  led  and  such  acknowledgement  im- 
plies demonstration.  You  are  a  natural 
leader.  Uncle  Sam.  and  you  have  ample  qual- 
ifications to  be  one  and  to  act  accordingly. 
But  show  it  now;  prove  to  the  world  and 
prove  It  to  yourself  as  you  have  done  so  many 
times  before.  You  will  see  how  soon  insults 
and  disturbances  will  disappear  and  above 
all.  how  blackmailing  from  certain  Latin 
American  countries  will  end. 

By  no  means  think  that  the  undersigned 
is  asking  you  to  send  the  "Marines"  Into 
Cuba  for  them  to  gift  us  with  a  free  coun- 
trv.  You  would  have  to  fight  according  to 
niles  and  the  rules  say  that  territories  to  be 
taken  must  be  first  bombarded.  I  do  not 
want  devastation  nor  occupation  for  my 
Cuba  unless  we  Cubens  are  In  the  first  fight- 
ing line.  I  do  not  want,  dear  Uncle  Sam,  any 
flag  above  my  flag. 

I  want  your  friendship  for  Cuba  and  I  want 
Cuba  to  be  always  a  friendly  territory  to  you. 
I  want  Cuba  to  be  a  fruitful  land  for  your 
Investments  and  a  fraternal  country  for  your 
Ideals.  But  I  also  want  a  free  and  respected 
nation.  I  want  you  to  respect  our  little  Island 
Just  as  we  respect  your  great  United  States. 
I  want  Cuba  and  the  United  States  to  have 
common  Interest  and  objectives  and  I  do  not 
want  you  ever  to  feel  threatened  or  unsafe 
when  you  think  of  Cuba.  As  well.  I  want  you 
to  look  to  Cuba  as  a  sister  nation. 

In  pursuit  of  such  friendly  collaboration, 
the  only  thing  that  we  exiled  Cubans  whole- 
heartedly request  from  you  Is  that  you  help 
us  today.  That  you  give  us  that  help  as 
openly  and  as  decisively  as  Russia  helps  her 
followers. 

If  you  really  help  us,  Uncle  Sam.  if  you 
give  us  the  green  light  now,  allowing  us  to 
fight  for  our  country — which  is  the  least  you 
can  do  for  us — we  will  regain  Cuba,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  Cuban  liberation,  but  for 
the  sake  of  continental  solidarity. 

When  this  comes  u)  pass,  you  will  have  not 
only  recovered  a  friendly  nation,  but  you  will 
have  protected  your  front-door  and  your 
rearguard  and  you  will  hold  the  guarantee 
that  even  If  Russia  harasses  you  In  Africa. 
America  will  be  faithful.  You  will  never  at- 
tain such  faithfulness  as  long  as  Cuba  re- 
mains a  military  and  political  base  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Fraternally  yours. 

HuMBEETO   Medrano. 


A  Report  Prom  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes 
We  have  Just  received  new  Information 
from  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance  refer- 
ring to  the  Russian  Naval  Base  In  Clenfuegos 
Bay,  in  Cuba.  The  new  Information  reveals, 
among  other  things,  the  perimeter  of  that 
base.  On  the  water,  the  extension  of  the  Rus- 
sian Naval  Base  Is  of  about  4>4  miles.  On 
land,  on  closed  littoral,  from  La  Mllpa  to 
Punta  Gorda.  It  Is  of  almost  15  miles. 

According  to  the  report  received  from  the 
Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance,  The  Russian 
Naval  Base  in  Clenfuegos  occupies  the  South, 
South  East,  East  and  North  East  parts  of  the 
Clenfuegos  Bay.  That  Is,  from  the  tip  of  La 
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•:.-D.i  towards  the  East  of  the  Laguna  de 
G'iinar.jci  Frcm  there,  towards  the  En- 
enad\  de  las  Calabazas.  Including,  of  course. 
Csyo  Colorado.  Punta  de  la  Trompada.  the 
r^i  uth  (f  the  Caonaa  River,  the  Estero  de 
Ea-Ja,  ;he  tip  of  La  Hlerba  up  to  Punta  Gorda 
Thereicre.  the  sections  of  Laredo.  Playa 
.\le3r?  and  Punta  Gorda  have  been  vacated. 
.'VI!  of  these  places  mentioned  before,  and 
iha:  form  the  perimeter  of  the  Ruslsan 
N  iv.i;  Base,  are  precisely  In  the  hands  of  the 
Russians. 

In   Punta  Oorda,   where   the   Naval   Base 
mentioned  before,  ends,  the  militaries  have 
taken  possession  of  all  the  houses,  accord- 
ing to  the  Resistance.  In  the  attached  photo- 
Rr,iph.  taken  some  years   ago.  you  can   ap- 
preciate the  extension  of  about  two  blocks 
of  Punta  Oorda,  where  there  are  some  ten 
houses.  All  of  them  have  been  occupied  by 
Russian  Naval   ofBcers,  while   the  so  called 
Bulgarian  and  Russian  technicians  are  stay- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Jagua,  also  In  Punta  Gorda. 
The  Resistance  also  Informs  that  the  house 
marked  with  an  arrow,  and  of  which  you  can 
see  the  top  part  of  the  building,  belonged  for 
many   years   to   the   Caclcedo   family,    from 
whom  It  was  stolen  by  the  Castro-commu- 
nist regime.  The  house  is  two  stories  high, 
with  eight  rooms,  six  bathrooms,  a  wide  hall 
on  both  floors  and  Is  of  Spanish  style.  At 
present,  that  house  Is  constantly  visited  by 
Fidel  Castro.  And  the  offices  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  have  been  established  there  and  It 
Is    where    the    Russian    Naval    Staff    meets, 
sometimes  by  Itself,  sometimes  with  Castro. 
Not  over  six  Rtisslan  Naval  officials  of  high 
rank   have    taken    part    of   these    meetings. 
Raul  Castro  has  also  been  at  the  meetings. 
The  high  Russian  Naval  officers  that  go  to 
Cuba,  according  to  the  Resistance,  meet  In 
Punta  Gorda.  But  later  they  go.  apparently, 
to  rest  at  the  facilities  built  in   Cayo  Al- 
catraz.  Facilities  that  are  far  superior  to  the 
ones  available  to  the  noble  Cuban  people  at 
present.    The   Resistance    Informs   that   the 
facilities  at  Cayo  Alcatraz  are  also  for  the 
change  of  crews  from  the  surface  units  and 
submarines  of  the  Soviet  Union.  According 
to  the  report,  Pldel  and  Raul  Castro  have 
gone  to  Cayo  Alcatraz.  No  other  Cuban  Is 
permitted  at  present  in  that  key.  The  same 
Is  totally  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Fi- 
nally, the  Resistance  says  that  Pldel  Castro 
has  ordered  the  fast  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Caonao  River  where  a  strictly  mili- 
tary road  passes  towards  the  Russian  Naval 
Base.  That  mlUtaJ7  road  leaves  from  a  point 
of  the  Clenfuegos  road  to  the  Tomas  Asea 
Cemetery,  and  goes  directly  South,  passing 
over  the  Caonao  River,  near  Its  mouth,  cross- 
ing the  San  Mateo  farm  up  to  a  place  called 
El  Laberlnto  de  los  Naturales,  near  Ouan- 
aroca.  Up  to  there  the  largest  Information  re- 
ceived from  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance 
about  Clenfuegos. 

[From   the   Latin    America   News,   February 
19711 

The  Soviet  Union  Will  Increase  Its 
Nuclear  Bases  in  Cuba 

The  new  Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Cuba,  Nlklta  PaUovlch  Tolubeyev,  is  an 
expert  In  missile  Installations,  a  coordinator 
of  guerrilla  warfare,  and,  of  course,  an  or- 
ganizer of  subversive  Intelligence  net. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Marshall 
Zacharov,  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Air  Forces,  has 
planned  a  visit  to  Cuba  In  order  to  meet 
secretly  with  Latin  and  North  American  lead- 
ers, to  whom  he  will  give  instructions  con- 
cerning other  guerrilla  warfare  plans  for  dU- 
ferent  nations  in  this  continent. 

Marshall  Zacharov  wlU  Inspect  the  nuclear 
submarine  base  buUt  up  In  Olenfuegoe  Bay, 
and  also  the  beginning  of  the  construction 
of  another  nuclear  base  in  the  southern 
coast  of  Las  Villas  province,  as  weU  as  other 
airports  and  a  naval  post  with  hidden  mH- 
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sUe  platforms,  will  be  buUl  up  In  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  south  of  Havana  In  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  Soviet  Union  wUl  increase  the  number 
of  nuclear  bases  in  Cuba,  In  order  to  ridicule 
the  defensive  system  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  using  Fidel  In  the  extracontinental 
plan  which  has  different  ways  of  being  car- 
ried out,  to  first  impose  Itself  upon  and  later 
take  command  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. ,     ^  , 

This  Information  I  have  Just  received  .rom 
Cuba  and  which  I  pass  to  the  world  public 
opinion  as  a  denounce  of  the  new  Soviet 
plan  and  that  of  the  puppet  regime  of  Fidel's 
proves  that  the  danger  faced  by  the  nations 
in  the  Americas  Is  critical  each  passing  day, 
due  to  the  policy  of  abandonment  and  In- 
difference maintained  regarding  the  problems 
of  Communist  Cuba. 

Pldel  is  making  his  old  ambitious  dream 
come  true,  that  is  to  say,  making  Cuba  a 
powerful  nuclear  fortress  In  order  to  black- 
mall  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere, and  to  go  ahead  with  his  continental 
plan,  which  he  has  never  given  and  will  never 
give  up:  to  create  new  fighting  fronts  to 
other  nations. 

On  making  this  public  denounce,  which 
unfortunately  time  will  surely  confirm,  as  It 
has  happened  before,  we  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  different  countries  in  the 
Americas  will  adopt  a  more  strict  and  firmer 
attitude  toward  the  evident  danger  repre- 
sented by  Communist  Cuba. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  send- 
ing, as  Its  diplomatic  representative  to  Cuba, 
an  expert  in  nuclear  Installations  and  an 
organizer  of  urban  and  rural  guerrillas.  Is 
evidence  enough  of  the  two-faced  nature  of 
the  Soviet  leaders,  who  speak  of  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  "diplomatic"  and  "Friendly"  re- 
lations with  the  American  nations,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  keep  on  trying  to  seize  them 
by  means  of  deceitful  agents  like  Fidel  and 
other  Communist  leaders. 

Besides,  this  Information  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived from  Cuba  also  means  that  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  deceiving  the  United  States 
again  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  missile  in- 
stallations. 

If  the  United  States  continues  on  with  its 
hands  tied  up  due  to  the  treacherous  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev "entente",  and  if  the 
United  SUtes  does  not  change  its  policy  to- 
ward Communist  Cuba — which  is  being  pro- 
gressively turned  into  a  nuclear  base  for  the 
Soviet  Union  In  this  Hemisphere — all  the  na- 
tions in  the  Americas  will  eventually  fall, 
one  by  one.  Into  the  paws  of  the  barbarian 
Soviet  Imperialism,  Including  the  United 
States  itself,  where  the  consequences  of  Its 
lack  of  a  stronger  action  toward  the  sub- 
versive activities  and  defiant  attitude  of  In- 
ternational Conmiunlsm  are  being  felt  al- 
ready. 

JuANiTA  Castro, 
Exile,  Miami,  Florida. 
(Note. — Miss   Castro   is   a  sister  of  Pldel 
Castro,  Communist  Cuba's  Tyrant.) 

RussLA  AND  Her  Caribbean  Island 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Key  West,  Fla. — Here  where  Cuban  un- 
derground heroes  risk  their  lives  going  back 
and  forth,  the  subject  of  a  major  Soviet 
naval  facility  at  Clenfuegos,  Cuba,  simply 
will  not  down.  And  now  a  Soviet  pitch  In- 
volves Venezuela,  where  the  UJS.  stake  Is 
Immense  and  Soviet  Intrusions  grow  dally. 

Russia  has  been  quietly  providing  Castro 
with  a  fleet  of  tankers.  The  Kremlin  has 
delivered  four.  All  are  named  for  Red  Cuban 
holidays.  The  flagship  Is  the  22,000-ton 
Seventh  of  November.  Castro  is  paying  for 
this  tanker  fleet  •with  sugar. 

The  Venezuelan  who  revealed  the  Kremlin 
plan  is  former  Minister  of  Mines  and  Petro- 
leum Manuel  Egana.  He  did  so  at  a  conference 
In  Caracas  with  two  members  of  Castro's 
eight-man  "Politburo,"   both   military  ofll- 
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cers.  and  others  that  Included  two  under- 
ground members  who  have  penetrated  Cas- 
tro's hierarchy. 

Egana  stated  that  behind  closed  doors  the 
Soviet  has  agreed  to  surrender  its  oU  market 
In  Cuba  and  hand  this  over  to  Venezuela. 
The  Venezuelan  government.  In  return. 
agreed  to  accept  Soviet  Industrial  equipment 
on  terms  advantageous  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  provided  Castro's  petroleum 
needs  from  BaXu  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  port  of  Novoroesllsk  on  the  Black  Sea 
It  has  had  on  this  long,  vulnerable  and  ex- 
pensive urn  tankers  like  a  4e,000-dwt  vessel 
Rus.sla  bought  In  Japan. 

In  spite  of  the  Soviet's  mctsslve  seven-year 
shipbuilding  program  In  Us  vast  Kherson  and 
Nlkolaev  shipyards,  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, the  Kremlin  sometimes  has  also  had 
to  meet  Caf  tro's  needs  by  diverting  two  giant 
supertankers  which  supply  Black  Sea  oil 
to  Greece — the  surprisingly  named  Leonardo 
da  Vlncl  and  the  Gdynia. 

Substituting  nearby  Venezuelan  oil  Is  ob- 
viously more  economical  but  It  also  serves 
Russia's  strategic  purpose.  It  gives  the  So- 
viet short  and  protectable  supply  line — In- 
terior lines  of  communication,  the  military 
call  tills — to  Rtusla's  Caribbean  lodgement 
Inside  our  own  U.S.  deteaae  perimeter,  90 
miles  off  our  shores. 

Additionally,  Soviet  naval  squadrons  on 
their  last  "courtesy  call"  to  Havana,  delivered 
technicians  to  expand  the  Ohulllan  shipyard 
on  the  Almendares  river  in  Havana  Province. 
The  underground  identified  two  top  Soviet 
naval  engineers,  Eugen  Kllnko  and  Alex- 
ander Ismov.  They  are  turning  out  Russian- 
designed  patrol  boats — six  types  ranging 
from  the  so-c£illed  Lambda-75  to  the  small, 
almoet-silent  Eta-25.  A  Lambda's  13.6-ton 
fuel  capacity  gives  the  fast  boat  an  action 
radius  of  3.600  miles. 

The  Soviet's  latest  radar,  sonar,  radio-tele- 
phone and  gunnery  equipment  Is  being  in- 
stalled. The  Russians  are  also  training 
Cuban  crews  at  Castro's  Victoria  de  Playa 
Olron  Naval  School.  Each  Lambda  requires 
11  specialists  abroad. 

The  armada's  control  will  be  at  the  heav- 
Uy-armod,  off-limits  city  of  Bemedloe.  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  Soviet  High  Com- 
mand in  Cuba.  The  Cuban  underground 
works  at  penetrating  Remedlos  information. 
Castro's  executions  are  at  5  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning.  Many  Imprisoned  undergrotind 
fighters  say:  "Don't  ask  me  the  day.  I  only 
know  the  hour."  And  Castro  recently  exe- 
cuted four  of  these  heroes  charged  with 
Remedlos  Intrusions.  As  usual,  they  were 
shot  on  Castro's  old  ruse,  "la  fuga" — charged 
with  trying  to  escape. 

"Operational  direction,  however,  is  sched- 
uled from  Matazas,  Just  75  miles  south  of 
Key  West,  and  from  Carlbarien,  a  port  190 
miles  east  of  Havana.  Both  are  now  receiv- 
ing new  Soviet  electronically-controlled  anti- 
aircraft installations,  the  guns  chiefly 
Czechoslovaklan. 

These  Installations  are  combined  with  a 
special  air  cover  which  will  fly  from  San 
Antonio  de  Los  Bancs  and  the  Soviet  air 
base  at  San  Julian,  90  miles  southeast  of 
Havana,  the  Island's  largest  air  force  sta- 
tion. This  operation  will  be  tied  in  with  Cas- 
tro's powerfva  Russlan-bullt  radio  transmit- 
ter on  the  Cape  Breton  penlnstila.  It  gives 
direct  around-the-clock  communication  with 
Moscow,  so  powerful  that  It  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  Jam. 

The  Russians  have  sent  In  the  equivalent 
to  our  successor  of  the  U-2,  the  black,  twin- 
engine,  delta-wing  8R-71,  photographic  re- 
connaissance marvel  that  flies  at  80,000  feet 
and  can  film  80,000  square  miles  in  one  hour. 
But  the  Soviet  aircraft  deliveries  concen- 
trate on  far-nylng  Russian  MIG  Jet  search 
planes. 

These  are  lethal.  They  are  capable  of  In- 
stant conversion  into  bombers  merely  by  at- 
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tachlng  the  bomb  rack.  Our  Office  of  Naval 
Intelllgeuce  knows  each  plane  la  capable  of 
launching  a  larger  and  more  devastating 
atomic  missile  than  Is  launched  by  a  U.S. 
Polaris  submarine. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mar.  1,  1971] 

RJED  Craft  Near  Cdba  Ibk  Uniteo  States 
(By  James  Nelson  Ooodsell) 

Panama  Crry. — The  return  of  Soviet  naval 
craft  last  week  to  Cuban  waters,  including 
the  rumored  presence  of  a  nuclear  subma- 
rine, suggests  that  Washington  may  not  be 
correct  in  assuming  it  has  an  "understand- 
ing" with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  whole 
issue. 

For  Ave  months,  the  presence  of  Soviet 
vessels  in  Cuban  ports  or  cruising  in  the  area 
has  raised  questions  about  Soviet  intentions 
in  and  around  the  Caribbean.  Moreover,  the 
riimored  building  of  a  submarine  base  at  the 
south  Cuban  port  of  Clenfuegos  continues 
to  be  a  major  topic  of  speculation  and  dis- 
cussion in  United  States  circles  In  Panama 
and  elsewhere. 

But  it  is  understood  that  whatever  con- 
struction was  under  way  in  October  at  Clen- 
fuegos has  In  fact  now  been  stopped  for  four 
months. 

THREE     LEADING     QUESTIONS 

Officials  here  In  Panama — where  the  United 
States  has  large  military  commitment,  as 
well  as  the  strategically  important  Panama 
Canal — worry  about  these  questions: 

With  Soviet  trading  activities  now  increas- 
ing throughout  Latin  America  and  with  So- 
viet merchant  vessels  regularly  calling  at 
Latin-American  ports,  is  it  not  Just  a  matter 
of  time  before  Soviet  naval  vessels  also  make 
similar  visits  to  these  ports  as  do  U.S.  naval 
vessels  from  time  to  time? 

In  particular,  how  far  off  is  a  visit  of  Soviet 
naval  craft  to  Chile  where  a  Marxist-oriented 
government  took  office  In  November? 

Finally,  with  the  more  modern  techniques 
for  berthing  and  supplying  naval  vessels.  Is 
construction  of  a  base  at  Clenfuegos  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  Soviet  Union  if  its 
vessels  are  to  ply  Caribbean  waters? 

It  is  on  this  last  point  that  many  ob- 
servers here  are  devoting  considerable  spec- 
ulation. In  fact.  It  Is  assumed  here  that 
Clenfuegos  would  be  more  useful  to  Soviet 
naval  craft  as  a  rest  and  recup>eration  cen- 
ter for  the  crews  of  submarines  who  remain 
underwater  for  extensive  periods  and  need 
an  oppwrtunlty  to  get  away  from  their  tight 
and  limited  quarters. 

In  fact.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  Clen- 
fuegos could  become  much  like  similar  es- 
tablishments used  by  the  United  States  fleet 
in  Scotland  and  in  Spain. 

Still,  the  presence  of  Soviet  naval  vessels, 
their  possible  use  of  Clenfuegos  and  the 
repwrted  arrival  now  of  a  Soviet  nuclear 
underwater  crEift  are  seen  here  as  a  Soviet 
probe  of  United  States  reactions. 

In  Washington,  the  current  visit  of  Soviet 
ships — the  fifth  In  two  years  and  one  which 
follows  more  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
prevous  visit  than  those  of  the  past — is 
viewed  as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Nixon 
administration's  general  attitude  on  the 
question. 

HICH-LEVBL    KANDLINO 

President  Nixon  and  his  top  national  se- 
curity adviser.  Prof.  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 
took  the  issue  of  Soviet  vessels  In  Cuban 
waters  out  of  State  Department  hands  In 
September  and  all  comments  on  th«  Issue  has 
come  subsequently  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  Indicated  on  several  occa- 
sions that  there  Is  Indeed  an  "understand- 
ing" on  Soviet  activities  in  the  Caribbean 
based  on  the  1962  Cuban  mlsslle-crlsls  un- 
derstanding between  President  Kennedy  and 
Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  8.  Khrushchev.  In 
return  for  a  United  States  promise  not  to 
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seek  the  overthrow  of  Cuban  Premier  Pldel 
Ca6tro,  the  Soviets  agreed  not  to  reintro- 
duoe  nuclear  missiles  into  Cuba.  The  Nixon 
thesis  is  that  this  covers  nuclear  submarines 
in  the  Caribbean  which  must  not  be  serviced 
in  or  from"  Cuban  ports  such  as  Clen- 
fuegos. 

If  such  an  understanding  in  fact  does 
exist — but  there  seems  some  doubt  about 
the  nuclear  submarine  aspect  of  it — then 
tiie  presence  of  Soviet  craft  in  Cuban  waters 
could  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  understanding.  And  here  in 
Panama,  where  U.S.  fleet  activities  are  often 
sizable,  the  Soviet  presence  Is  generally 
seen  as  a  challenge  "of  major  and  immedi- 
ate proportions"  whether  it  Is  a  violation 
or  not. 

[From   the  Wa-shlngton   Evening  Star,  Feb 

28,  19711 

C.».sTP.o  Shifts  Missiles  to  West  End  or  Cuba 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

The  government  of  Fidel  Castro,  for  reasons 
that  are  unclear  to  U.S.  officials,  recently  fin- 
ished removing  all  of  ito  antiaircraft  missile 
batteries  from  eastern  Cuba. 

American  U2  jets,  which  have  maintained 
a  regular  surveillance  of  Cuba  since  the  1962 
missile  crisis,  began  detecting  the  shift  In 
SAM  sites  from  Oriente  and  the  eastern  prov- 
inces a  year  ago.  Indications  are  that  Castro's 
anti-aircraft  missile  strength  is  now  concen- 
trated in  the  western  half  of  the  Island  where 
Havana  is  located. 

Officials  of  U.S.  departments  that  keep 
watch  on  Cuban  military  and  political  de- 
velopments are  unable  to  explain  why  Cas- 
tro has  elected  to  leave  Santiago  and  the 
eastern  areas  undefended. 

Some  speculate  that  Castro  does  not  an- 
ticipate any  attack  from  the  U.S.  at  aU. 
Others  say  he  may  not  have  enough  missiles 
to  defend  all  of  the  island  and  is  simply 
concentrating  what  he  does  have  in  the  west. 

It  was  U-2  photo  reconnaissance  that  first 
detected  the  ICBM  buildup  which  led  to  the 
1962  confrontation  and  subsequent  Soviet 
removal  of  missiles  that  could  have  reached 
almost  every  American  city. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  Rus- 
sian submarine  crews  Intend  to  use  the 
Cuban  harbor  at  Clenfuegos  as  a  regular  port 
and  for  recreational  facilities.  Clenfuegos  is 
still  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  a  fa- 
cility rather  than  a  base,  in  the  full  military 
sense,  for  submarine  use. 

Up  to  now,  the  Russians  have  not  sent  a 
Polaris-class  submarine  to  the  harbor.  The 
most  recent  visitor  was  a  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarine  armed  with  torpedoes 
rather  than  ballistic  missiles. 

The  United  States  tracked  the  sub  there 
during  the  last  three  weeks  and  at  last  re- 
port It  was  still  in  the  harbor,  lying  along- 
side a  Soviet  tender.  Two  barges  and  several 
barracks  now  appear  to  be  permanent  instal- 
lations at  Clenfuegos. 

Castro  also  htis  tightened  the  defense  ring 
around  the  U.S.  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  on 
the  eastern  tip  of  Cuba.  However,  it  appears 
that  the  ring  is  more  devoted  to  keeping 
Cubans  seeking  asylum  at  the  U.S.  base  than 
to  protect  against  American  attack. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  13.1971] 

16  Cubans  Chain  Selves  to  Table  at 
United  Nations 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — Sixteen  antl-Castro 
Cubans  entered  the  empty  chamber  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  yesterday  and  chained 
themselves  to  the  conference  table,  demand- 
ing human  rights  for  political  prisoners  in 
Cuba. 

After  a  2Va  hour  sit-In.  uniformed  U.N. 
guards  cut  the  chains  and  dragged  or  carried 
the  protesters  out.  The  young  demonstra- 
tors— 14  men  and  two  women — cried  "Free- 
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dom  lor   Cuba"   and   "You're  Just   like   the 

^  The  Cubans  told  the  guards  they  belonged 
to  an  organization  called  Abdala  and  were 
detesting  the  detention  of  "40,000  political 
Sr^oners"  in  Cuba  under  the  Communist 
i*Klme  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro.  „   ,,  ^ 

They  Joined  a  guided  tour  of  the  United 
Nations  When  the  group  arrived  at  the  pub- 
lic eallerv  of  the  Security  Council  chamber 
they  climbed  over  a  barrier  and  ran  to  the 
big,   horseshoe-shaped    delegates'    table. 

H.  Con.  Res.  65 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Seiiate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  question  of 
derJal  of  the  right  of  self-determination  and 
o'her  human  rights  violations  in  Cuba  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

H.J.  Res.  160 
Joint  resolution  to  prevent  the  subversion 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American  con- 
tinents as  proposed  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  under  Castro,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Whereas  there  have  been  many  suggestions 
ind  several  resolutions  as  to  the  procedure 
necessary  to  stop  Cuba's  Pldel  Castro  from 
subverting  the  American  continents;  and 
Whereas  Fidel  Castro's  Communist  regime 
has,  by  its  actions,  merited  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
as  an  aggressor  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Castro  government  at  the 
Trl-Continental  Conference  declared,  openly 
for  all  to  know,  its  intent  to  overthrow  every 
legally  constituted  government  on  the 
American  continent,  including  that  of  these 
United  SUtes;  and  whereas,  it  has  already 
put  into  practice  the  revolutionary  plans  of 
the  Trl-Continental  Conference  of  Havana 
In  Bolivia.  Venezuela,  and  Guatemala;  and 
Whereas  the  citizens  people  of  Cuba,  ter- 
rorized by  huge  arms  buildup  and  foreign 
mercenary  troops,  cannot  regain  control  of 
their  government  without  outside  help  from 
the  nearly  one  million  fellow  countrymen  in 
exile;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  to  the  best  Interest  of  these 
United  States  not  to  have  an  aggressive  dic- 
tatorship, supported  by  foreign  arms  and 
troops,  menacing  our  people  with  atomic 
missiles  pointed  at  our  cities;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  In  the  peaceful  interest  of 
the  United  States  Government,  as  well  as  a 
moral  obligation  to  all  Americans,  to  prevent 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  from 
becoming  battlefields  for  guerrilla  warfare,  as 
planned  by  Castro  at  the  Trl-Contlnental 
Conference  of  Havana;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  to  donate  funds  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  America 
while  Castro  is  at  liberty  to  organize,  finance, 
and  direct  guerrilla  bands  to  attack  and 
overthrow  these  same  governments  we  are 
trying  to  help  financially :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Government  withdraw  political  recog- 
nition of  Cuba's  Communist  government  and 
thus  encourage  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  do  likewise;  and 

That  all  governments  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Allance  for  Progress  must  first 
withdraw  political  recognition  of  any  Com- 
munist government  in  Cuba;  and 

That  the  United  States  State  Department 
policy  be  clearly  defined  as  no  longer  rec- 
ognizing the  Communist  regime  of  Castro  at 
Havana  and  that  no  reprisals  will  be  taken 
against  any  Cuban  In  restoring  freedom  and 
constitutional  government  In  their  home- 
land Cuba;  and 
That    anv    nation    doing    business    with 
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Cuba's  Communist  aggressor  government  of 
Fidel  Castro  will  be  subjected  to  an  embargo 
by  the  United  States  In  equal  amounts  to 
that  country's  Imports  to  the  United  States; 
and 

That  the  United  States  Government  will 
recognize  no  government  in  Cuba  until  a 
truly  constitutional  government  Is  estab- 
lished by  free  elections  participated  In  by 
all  Cubans. 


NOW  IS  NOT  THE  TIME  TO  BUILD 
AN  SST 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1971 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  other  voices  here  today  in 
opposition  to  continued  funding  of  the 
supersonic  transport  plane.  We  have 
heard  numerous  arguments  against  it 
ranging  from  damage  to  the  ecology  to 
poor  economics,  but  for  me  the  two  over- 
riding factors  are  the  pressing  needs  In 
other  areas  of  transportation  and  the 
never-ending  demand  for  money  with  no 
predictable  ceiling  in  sight. 

Frankly  it  will  do  no  good  to  get  from 
New  York  to  London  2  hours  sooner  if  it 
takes  2  hours  longer  to  get  from  one's 
home  to  the  airport.  Our  cities — and  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area — are  choked  with  traffic. 
Subway  and  rail  systems  are  breaking 
down  because  of  the  overload  of  passen- 
gers. Airports  are  tremendously  over- 
crowded. The  fact  is  we  are  moving  peo- 
ple from  point  A  to  point  B  slower  today 
than  we  did  10  years  ago  and  with  more 
inconvenience  and  discomfort. 

Knowing  of  these  problems,  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  support  a  project  that 
would  only  add  to  the  already  critical 
transportation  problem. 

This  country  may  reach  a  point  some- 
time in  the  future  when  construction  of 
an  SST  will  be  more  feasible.  But  at  this 
juncture  in  our  national  life  we  simply 
caimot  afford  to  consider  such  an  ex- 
penditure. 

Beyond  the  scope  of  the  transportation 
problems,  there  are  many  other  priori- 
ties that  should  be  considered  before 
building  an  SST.  The  housing  shortage 
has  reached  the  critical  stage.  Many  of 
our  cities  and  States  are  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Our  citizens  are  crying  for 
relief  from  taxes. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  there  are  some 
in  this  body  who  still  are  seeking  to  spend 
needed  dollars  on  a  luxury  airplane.  That 
is  like  the  alcoholic  husband  who  spends 
a  big  chunk  of  his  paycheck  for  a  good 
drunk  rather  than  on  food  for  his  family. 
Americans  on  the  individual  level  have 
had  to  tighten  their  belts  more  than  once 
in  the  past  several  years.  Most  families 
have  had  to  go  without  some  luxuries  and 
items  of  convenience  or  prestige  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  necessities. 

How  many  families  do  you  know  that 
have  sacrificed  bujrlng  a  new  or  better 
car  so  that  they  could  send  a  son  or 
daughter  to  college?  Can  we  do  less  at 
the  Federal  level  than  what  wp  ask  of 
the  individual  citizen? 
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Our  college  aid  program  has  languished 
for  the  last  couple  of  years  because  of 
lack  of  sufficient  funds.  Let  us  spend  the 
millions  planned  for  the  SST  on  better 
education  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  questionable  need  for 
an  SST  at  this  time  in  light  of  other  de- 
mands on  the  tax  dollar,  there  are  the 
many  imanswered  problems  of  air  and 
noise  pollution  by  a  fleet  of  tliese  planes. 

Although  some  efforts  have  been  made 
toward  solving  the  noise  problem,  other 
questions  have  been  raised  that  any  solu- 
tion would  add  so  much  equipment  to  the 
already  heavy  jet  that  it  would  be  un- 
economical to  fly. 

Also  the  question  of  upsetting  the  deli- 
cate balance  in  the  upper  atmosphere 
which  controls  temperature  and  v  eather 
is  as  yet  unanswered. 

We  have  heard  numerous  arguments 
about  the  economic  need  for  this  plane 
in  terms  of  passenger  traffic.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  747's  are  currently 
running  way  under  capacity  and  the  air- 
lines have  experienced  a  drop  in  pas- 
senger traffic  recently.  It  would  appear 
that  the  projections  of  the  plane's  back- 
ers are  way  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  this  body 
can  justify  spending  scarce  tax  dollars 
on  the  SST  at  this  time.  Perhaps  in  the 
future  when  some  of  our  urgent  problems 
have  been  solved,  when  some  of  the  pol- 
lution controversies  of  the  jet  have  been 
settled  and  when  the  need  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  then  this  body  may 
well  take  a  second  look  at  the  SST  and 
decide  to  go  ahead  with  it.  However, 
today— in  1971— the  American  taxpayer 
deserves  a  better  deal  than  higher  taxes 
for  a  high-priced  luxury  plane. 


A  PEACE  SETTLEMENT  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ments made  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
at  his  recent  news  conference  indicate 
to  me  that  the  United  States  is  pursuing 
a  dangerous,  futile,  and  even  mischievous 
policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Secretary's  statements  had  the  ef- 
fect of  placing  further  pressure  upon 
Israel  to  withdraw  to  its  pre-1967 
borders.  In  his  opinion,  the  Secretary 
noted,  geography  is  not  "solely  responsi- 
ble for  security  or  even  to  a  large  ex- 
tent responsible  for  security." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  betrays  a 
painfully  inadequate  and  incomplete  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation. 

Israel  has  had  a  long  and  unfortunate 
experience  with  borders  that  were  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  for  her  to  defend. 
She  has  had  experience  with  so-called 
international  peace-keeping  forces.  She 
has  suffered  before  from  a  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  fulfill  a  clear  and  writ- 
ten American  commitment  to  defend 
Israel's  right  to  navigation  in  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba. 
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This  past  experience  has  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  Israel  cannot  rely  upon 
international  efforts  to  guarantee  her 
right  to  survival.  She  must  have  borders 
she  can  defend  herself,  for  no  other 
country  or  international  organization 
has  thus  far  exhibited  the  reliability  and 
strength  necessary  to  prevent  Israel's 
complete  obliteration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  geography  is  not  im- 
portant why  did  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  United  States  invade  Cambodia 
and  Laos? 

If  geography  is  not  important,  why  did 
the  United  States  insist  that  Russia  re- 
move missiles  from  Cuba — 90  miles  from 
our  shores? 

If  geography  is  not  important,  why  did 
we  fight  in  Korea — a  country  in  close 
proximity  to  our  ally  Japan? 

If  geography  is  not  important  why  did 
the  Soviet  Union  annex  part  of  Poland 
and  insist  upon  establishing  a  buffer  zone 
around  her  borders  after  the  Second 
World  War  by  insuring  friendly  regimes 
in  east  Europe? 

If  international  guarantees  are  so  im- 
portant, how  could  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe — including  two  of  the 
Big  Four  who  are  now  so  ready  to  de- 
fend Israel — fail  to  defend  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  the  1930's?  ^^ 

Did  the  promises  made  to  Poland  dur- 
ing the  1930's  prevent  an  invasion  by 
Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

What  Is  to  be  made  of  the  inability  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  act  to  aid  Ethi- 
opia? 

And  what  of  the  League's  failure  to 
stop  Japanese  aggression? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bismark  once  said  that 
countries  have  neither  friends  nor  ene- 
mies, only  interests. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  at  times, 
American  perceptions  of  U.S.  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  will  be  different  from 
and  may  in  fact  be  opposed  to  Israel's 
perceptions  of  its  interests.  This  is  as  it 
must  be.  How  then  can  we  expect  Israel 
to  stake  its  very  survival  upon  an  inter- 
national guarantee  given  by  the  Big 
Pour — which  is  dependent — realistically 
viewed — upon  a  complete  coincidence  at 
all  times  between  their  perceptions  of 
their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of 
Israel. 

Israel's  own  history  and  the  history  of 
the  world  clearly  demonstrate  that  a 
country  can  only  depend  upon  its  own 
efforts  when  its  very  existence  is  at  stake. 
Israel  does  not  want  to  be  defended  by 
American  troops  or  the  troops  of  any  oth- 
er country.  Any  attempt  to  impose  a  set- 
tlement upon  Israel  which  substitutes 
the  chimera  of  a  so-called  international 
guarantee  for  boundaries  that  Israel  can 
defend  by  itself,  only  makes  possible  in- 
volvement of  AmericEui  combat  troops  in 
the  Middle  East  more  likely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  State 
said,  if  a  settlement  is  not  achieved  in  the 
Middle  East  now,  "we  are  going  to  plant 
seeds  that  will  lead  to  future  war."  That 
may  or  may  not  be  true. 

A  future  war  seems  even  more  inevita- 
ble If  a  settlement  which  does  not  involve 
secure  borders  is  imposed  upon  Israel. 
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THE  FISHERIES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1971 


March  18,  1971 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  in  the  Hou^e  a  bill 
mtended  to  restore  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustrj-  to  its  former  level  of  economic 
strength  and  competitiveness.  I  believe 
that  it  is  imperative  that  this  act  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  as  early  in  this 
session  as  possible. 

The  fishing  industry-  in  the  United 
States  is  in  critical  condition.  We  have 
dropped  from  second  place  to  sixth  in 
total  world  fish  catch  since  1956.  trail- 
ing Peru.  Japan,  Red  China,  Russia,  and 
Non^'ay  in  that  order.  Our  annual  fish 
production  has  varied  little  in  the  past 
25  years,  yet  total  world  fish  catch  has 
increased  threefold. 

The  cause  for  the  depressed  condition 
of  this  industry  obviously  cannot  be 
placed  on  a  decreased  market.  This  in- 
dustry ought  to  be  booming:  instead,  it  is 
dying.  In  New  England  in  1960,  93  per- 
cent of  the  fish  caught  off  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  were  landed  by  New  Eng- 
land fishermen.  By  1965,  the  percentage 
had  dropped  to  35  percent.  In  the  city 
of  Gloucester  in  my  district,  the  number 
of  fishing  vessels  had  been  cut  almost  in 
half  in  the  last  18  years.  The  number  of 
crewmen  on  those  vessels  dropped  from 
1,643  in  1950  to  642  in  1968.  In  addition, 
the  total  value  of  fish  caught  has  de- 
creased from  $11,235,000  to  $5,715,000  in 
the  past  20  years.  I  do  not  need  to  de- 
scribe what  these  losses  have  meant  to 
this  once  booming  New  England  port. 

Our  fishing  industry  desperately  needs 
the  revitalization  which  only  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Goverrunent  can  pro- 
vide. The  bill  which  I  am  introducint; 
today  would  be  a  step  toward  restoring 
the  fishing  Industry  to  its  former  level 
of  economic  strength  and  competitive- 
ness. 

What  is  needed  in  the  fishing  industry 
is  greater  cooperation  between  the  fish- 
ermen themselves.  Heretofore,  because 
of  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  our 
fishermen  have  been  unable  to  form  co- 
operatives and  marketing  associations. 

By  establishing  cooperative  associa- 
tions, the  fishermen  will  be  better  able 
to  consolidate  their  resources  and  direct 
their  diverse  talents  toward  buying,  sell- 
ing, processing,  and  handling  the  fish 
and  providing  the  cooperative's  mem- 
bers with  equipment  and  supplies. 

Section  108  of  this  bill  would  authorize 
$3  million  for  the  next  3  years  for  grants 
to  cooperatives  to  finance  purchases  of 
fish  and  shellfish  and  the  cost  of  storing 
them;  provide  operating  capital  needed 
to  supplement  that  of  the  association; 
finance  or  refinance  the  acquisition  of 
land,  buildings,  and  equipment  related  to 
the  construction  or  reconstruction  of 
buildings  or  other  improvements  by  the 
association  related  solely  to  storage  proc- 
essing and  preparation  for  marketing  or 
handling  of  the  fish. 


The  cooperative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  will  be  of  benefit  to 
everyone.  It  will  permit  fishermen  to 
make  better  use  of  their  existing  facili- 
ties, and  with  consolidation  of  resources 
costs  will  drop.  The  consumer  will  thus 
benefit  from  lower  prices. 

Sixty  percent  of  America's  fishing 
boats  are  over  16  years  old.  Many  of  our 
fishing  vessels  are  too  antiquated  and  ill- 
equipped  to  compete  adequately  with 
those  of  other  countries.  For  instance, 
the  Russians  often  use  a  very  fine  net 
vvliich  permits  them  to  fish  for  several 
spe<.1es  at  once.  American  boats  usually 
fish  for  one  species  at  a  time.  Russian 
trawlers  are  large  enough  to  use  two  sets 
of  nets  enabling  them  to  double  their 
catch.  Our  fishing  boats,  for  the  most 
part,  are  not  strong  or  well-equipped 
enough  to  perform  such  technological 
feats  and  can  therefore  do  only  half  the 
work  of  the  Russian  boats.  Many  of  our 
boats  are  not  even  equipped  with  con- 
ventional sonar  gear  which  would  enable 
them  to  go  directly  to  the  site  of  the  fish 
and  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  cruising  the 
waters  in  search  of  a  catch. 

In  addition,  most  fishermen  at  this 
time  plow  their  profits  back  into  repairs 
of  existing  equipment  on  their  boats.  To 
take  care  of  the  boat  requires  almost  all 
money  earned.  An  individual  owning  his 
own  vessel  finds  It  difficult.  If  not  im- 
possible, to  buy  the  more  modem  equip- 
ment which  would  increase  his  profits. 
Yet.  the  fisherman  cannot  save  his 
money  for  the  new  equipment  because 
the  old  is  in  constant  need  of  repair.  A 
vicious  circle  is  thus  established.  Banks 
will  not  lend  him  the  money  because 
his  collateral  is  poor,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  loan  program  simply  does  not 
have  adequate  funds  to  underwrite 
enough  loans. 

Most  fishermen  are  small  businessmen 
who  cannot  afford  the  large  initial  capi- 
tal outlay  necessary  to  modernize  their 
boats.  They  must  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance if  they  are  to  be  able  to  prevent  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  from  deci- 
mating our  industry. 

Section  103  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward solving  these  problems.  These  ac- 
tions would  give  grants  to  fishermen  to 
improve  their  equipment.  This  section 
provides  technical  assistance  grants  on 
a  demonstration  basis  to  cooperatives  or 
other  associations  or  organizations  to  pay 
in  part  or  wholly  the  costs  of  technologi- 
cal improvements  in  the  fisheries. 

Under  section  104,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  make  grants  for  the  neces- 
sary conversion  of  fishing  vessels,  in- 
cluding acquisition  of  equipment,  to  per- 
mit the  vessels  to  expand  into  unex- 
ploited  or  underexploited  spcies :  S5  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  this  purpose 
for  the  next  3  years.  At  the  present  time, 
overexnloitation  of  certain  species 
threatens  their  survival  and  the  survival 
of  the  fishermen  who  depend  on  them.  By 
exoanding  the  number  of  species  being 
fished,  we  will  achieve  a  better  balanced 
market  and  provide  greater  economic 
Stability  to  our  industry. 

One  of  the  most  essential  sectiofiiS  of 
this  bill  concerns  the  establishment  of 
marketing  associations.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  in  the  near 
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future  to  catch  up  with  the  more  tech- 
nologically advanced  nations  who  are 
presently  leading  us  in  the  amount  of 
fish  caught.  Too  much  money  and  plan- 
ning are  presently  required  to  overcome 
their  lead.  I  believe,  however,  that  our 
industry  could  become  economically  vi- 
able by  utiUzing  the  abilities  and  talents 
of  its  members  to  carve  out  a  market  in 
the  fresh  fish  area.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  ignore  the  tremendous  poten- 
tials of  frozen  foods  or  give  up  our  at- 
tempts to  regain  our  world  leadership 
in  fishing.  Pragmatically  speaking,  how- 
ever, I  do  believe  that  we  must  concen- 
trate on  our  strengths,  thereby  achieving 
the  economic  stability  that  will  better 
enable  us  to  tackle  our  weaknesses. 

Section  203  permits  the  establishment 
of  marketing  associations,  usually  groups 
of  individuals,  to  regulate  marketing  of 
products,  conduct  marketing  research 
and  conduct  advertising  campaigns.  One 
of  the  fish  industry's  major  problems  has 
been  the  lack  of  pubhc  knowledge  of  the 
health  benefits  of  fish.  The  marketing 
association  concept  will  enable  the  in- 
dustiT  to  expand  its  markets  by  increas- 
ing public  awareness  of  the  nutritional 
and  culinary  benefits  of  fish.  By  permit- 
ting the  industry  to  regulate  the  market- 
ing of  Its  products,  the  consumer  will  be 
much  better  protected  against  price 
fluctuations  and  against  shortages  of 
certain  species. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate my  support  of  this  bill.  Tliere  are 
many  other  deserving  sections  which  I 
have  not  discussed.  Nevertheless,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  I  support  each  and 
every  sugge.sted  portion  of  this  bill. 

Many  cities  and  towns  along  our  sea- 
coasts  have  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  decline  of  this  vital  industry — a  de- 
cline that  can  be  arrested  if  we  act 
quickly.  Tlie  imemployment  caused  by 
this  decline  alone  in  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter has  led  to  increased  welfare  costs 
and  a  loss  of  trade  in  all  sectors  of  the 
business  area. 

The  deterioration  of  the  fishing  In- 
dustry is  at  the  heart  of  Gloucester's 
problem.  Gloucester  is  but  one  example 
of  the  problems  besetting  so  many  of  our 
seaports.  I  urge  immediate  action  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 


LAOS:  WHAT  NIXON  IS  UP  TO 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  occa- 
sion just  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
following  article  by  Daniel  Ellsberg,  in 
the  March  1 1  New  York  Review  of  Books, 
to  invite  Mr.  Ellsberg  to  a  reception 
where  he  addressed  a  ntimber  of  Con- 
gressmen. His  views  expressed  in  the 
article  were  and  are  now  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  American  people,  and  make 
it  apparent  that  President  Nixon's  policy 
will  not  bring  peace  to  Indochina.  It  is 
essential  that  Congress  act  immediately 
to  end  the  conflict  by  withdrawing  all 
troops,  whether  land,  sea,  or  air,  no  later 
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than  December  31,  1971.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
Mr.  Ellsberg's  article: 

Laos:  What  Nixon  Is  Up  To 
(By  Dftnlel  Ellsberg) 
As  though  driven  by  Che's  curse,  Richard 
Nixon  seems  compelled  to  create  "iwo, 
three  .  .  .  many  Vletnams"  In  Southeast  Asia. 
The  pace  of  Invasion  Is  qulclcenlng.  On  the 
first  evening  of  the  Invasion  of  Laos,  Vice 
President  Ky  pointed  to  what  could  be  the 
next.  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces,  he 
said,  might  have  to  cross  the  17th  parallel 
Into  North  Vietnam  to  hit  supply  bases 
above  the  DMZ.  It  was  six  years  since  South 
Vietnamese  forces  had  first  done  that.  In  the 
air,  with  Ky  himself  leading  the  attack.  In 
fact,  Ky  was  speaking  at  a  dinner  marking 
the  anniversary,  largely  unnoticed  in  the  US. 
of  those  raids  of  February  7  and  8.  1965, 
which  "retaliated"  for  the  death  of  eight 
Americans  in  an  NLP  attack  on  Pleiku  and 
led  to  a  three-year  bombing  campaign 
against  the  North.  Ky's  warning,  coinciding 
with  the  new  offensive  In  Laos,  linked  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  a  fundamentally 
unchanging  US  strategy  In  Indochina. 

In  the  U.S  itself,  not  even  the  Orwelllan 
communiques  seem  to  have  altered.  On  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1965,  the  White  House  chose  the 
occasion  of  Its  announcement  that  US  bomb- 
ers were  crossing  the  borders  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  repeat  its  paust  assurances  to  the 
American  public:  "As  the  US  Governmen- 
has  frequently  stated,  we  seek  no  wider 
war."  On  February  9,  1971,  as  US  bombers 
and  helicopters  were  for  the  first  time  ac- 
companying South  Vietnamese  forces — paid, 
equipped,  and  supported  by  the  US — into 
Laos,  Secretary  Laird  told  the  nation:  "We 
have  not  widened  the  war."  He  added:  "To 
the  contrary,  we  have  shortened  It." 

To  the  contrary — as  all  can  see — we  have 
widened  It.  Why?  When  and  why  will  we  do 
It  again?  There  is.  In  truth,  a  coherent  Inner 
logic  to  the  policy  that  contains  answers 
to  these  questions.  It  Is  a  logic  that  has 
pointed  for  at  least  the  last  year  to  the 
Invasion  of  Laos — and  beyond. 

For  twenty  years — since  the  "fall  of  China" 
and  the  rise  of  •  •  •  of  Indochina  policy 
for  an  American  President  has  been:  Do 
not  lose  the  rest  of  Vietnam  to  communism 
before  the  next  election.  But  there  was  also 
Rule  2,  learned  shortly  thereafter.  In  Ko- 
rea: Do  not  fight  a  land  war  In  Asia  with  US 
ground  troops  either.  Three  Presidents,  start- 
ing with  Truman,  managed  to  satisfy  both 
constraints  during  their  terms  and  passed 
the  challenge  on  to  their  successors.  The 
problem  grew,  and  Lyndon  Johnson's  Presi- 
dency was  crushed  In  Its  first  full  term  by 
the  Impossibility  of  fulfilling  both  require- 
ments. But  Johnson's  foundering  on  Rule  2 
did  not  repeal  Ruel  1  for  his  successor:  even 
In  1969,  even  for  a  Republican,  -ven  for  Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

Like  Kennedy  and  Johnson  before  him, 
Richard  Nixon  believes  he  cannot  hold  the 
White  House  for  a  second  term  unless  he 
holds  Saigon  through  his  first. 

His  two  predecessors  had  seen  the  leaders 
of  the  previous  Democratic  administration 
driven  from  office  after  they  had  been  charged 
with  having  "lost  China."  More  specifically, 
they  were  accused  of  losing  China  without 
trying,  without  making  use  of  fvill  US  air- 
power  or  advisers,  without  giving  full  sup- 
port to  an  •vntlcommunlst  Asian  ally:  omis- 
sions pointing  to  weakness  or  treason.  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  both  feared  that  the  ac- 
cusation of  "losing  Vietnam" — or  simply  'los- 
ing a  war" — could  rally  again  the  hounds  of 
McCarthylsm  against  their  party. 

Nlzon  does  not  feel  Immune  just  because 
be  once  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  th»t  pack. 
On  the  contrary,  he  knows  better  than  any- 
one else  Just  what  he  would  try  to  do  with 
such  an  Issue  If  he  were  on  the  outside  seek- 
ing power,  even  against  a  Republican  Pres- 
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Ident.  He  Is  determined  not  to  have  to  sufler 
from  It  In  1972,  either  from  Reagan  summon- 
ing away  his  supporters  In  the  convention  or 
from  'Vallace  calling  to  his  voters  in  the  elec- 
tion. I  Whether  the  fears  shared  by  Nixon  and 
his  predecessors  of  a  threat  from  the  right 
are  basec"  on  political  reality,  or  on  a  specter 
of  their  own  making.  Is  not  the  Issue  here. 
What  matters  Is  that  four  of  the  last  five 
Presidents  have  felt  compelled  to  take  such  a 
threat  seriously  and  Nixon  still  does,  i 

No  doubt  there  are  other  and  perhaps  even 
stronger  motives  that  Influence  Mr.  Nixon's 
decisions  but  they  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. There  Is  good  evidence  that  ihe  Pres- 
ident is,  even  more  than  his  predecessors,  a 
"true  believer"  In  the  cold  war  premises  ihey 
all  shared.  Including  that  of  the  imporiaiice 
of  maintaining  US  power  in  Asia,  showing 
strength  to  the  Russians  and  Chinese,  con- 
taining communism— monolithic  <.t  not — 
and  avoiding  the  reveiberat:ui;  damage  cf  a 
US  failure  or  humiliation. 

Which  of  these  instincts  Is  l.o  stringer 
matters  little  In  this  case,  for  they  reinforce 
each  other  iu  Vietnam  policy:  Sa  gon  must 
not  ■fail"  .  .  .  above  all.  not  i^o  soon  or 
too  suddenly.  Those  who  imagine  otherwise 
who  suppose  that  Nixon's  views  en  domestic 
pollUcs  conflict  with  his  notions  of  US  i:i- 
lerests  abroad  and  that  his  Insitncts  for 
political  survival  inexorably  urge  him  toward 
total  withdrawal  "no  matter  what,'  are  al- 
most surely  wrong. 

During  1968  Heury  Kissinger  frequently 
said  m  private  talks  that  the  appropriate 
goal  of  US  policy  was  a  "decent  interval"— 
two  to  three  years— between  the  withdrawal 
of  US  troops  and  a  Communist  takeover  in 
Vietnam.  In  that  year,  an  aim  so  modest  had 
almost  a  radical  ring:  no  major  public  ngure. 
in  fact,  dared  openly  to  endorse  it.  But  in 
1969.  when  Kissinger  moved  to  the  W;,lt€ 
House,  his  notion  took  on  a  sharper  meaning 
and  new  urgency.  It  became  not  a  goal  but 
a  requirement;  and  the  "interval,"  it  became 
evident,  could  not  end  before  Novemoer.  1972 
In  its  new,  tougher  form,  the  doctrine  had 
practical  Implications  for  policy  well  beyond 
1972.  In  effect,  it  meant  acting  Immediately 
and  over  the  next  several  years  to  achieve 
both  an  indefinite  fighting  stalemate  In  Viet- 
nam and  support  for  such  a  stalemate  In  the 
U.S.  And  that  aim  had  Implications  for  the 
prospects  of  renewed  escalation  of  the  air 
war  in  Indochina. 

To  begin  with.  It  was  evident  In  Paris  by 
the  spring  of  1969  that  Hanoi  and  the  NLP 
would  not  accept  terms  that  would  meet  the 
Administration's  needs  for  assuring  non- 
Communist  control  In  Saigon  through  at 
least  1972.  Nor  would  the  Russians  Intervene 
to  achieve  this,  as  Nixon  bad  hoped.  So  the 
war  had  to  go  on. 

Total  Vletnamlzatlon?  US  military  advisers 
held  out  no  hope  whatever  that  Saigon  could 
be  held  with  any  assurance  for  three  years, 
or  even  one  year,  if  no  US  military  person- 
nel remained  In  South  Vietnam.  No  foresee- 
able Improvement  In  ARVN,  or  amount  of 
US  aid.  Including  air  support,  would  prop  up 
Saigon  reliably  In  the  face  of  North  Viet- 
namese forces  If  all  our  troops  came  home. 
Both  US  troops  and  alrpower  were  needed  In 
sizable  amounts,  for  years,  perhaps  indefi- 
nitely. 

In  feu3t,  through  1969  and,  so  far  as  Is 
known,  today,  the  highest  mlUtary  leaders 
have  never  Judged  officially  that  the  job  of 
holding  Saigon  could  be  done,  with  reason- 
able assurance  and  with  adequate  safety  for 
remaining  US  troops,  with  fewer  than  200,000 
military  personnel  In  the  ootintry  to  provide 
air  support,  logistics,  commvinlcatlons,  In- 
telllgence,  self-defense,  and  strategic  re- 
serve. That  flgtire,  Nixon  probably  thinks,  and 
with  reason,  Is  Inflated;  but  there  are  limits 
to  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  certify 
as  "militarily  acceptable,"  and  the  eeml- 
j>ermAnent  minimum  may  well  turn  out  to  be 
not  much  lower  than  100,000  for  the  end  of 
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1972  and  after.  It  Is  more  likely  to  prove 
higher;  and  it  will  almost  certainly  not  be 
less  than  half  that  figure,  long  after  1972. 

With  the  military  floor  somewhere  between 
50  and  150,000  troops,  the  political  ceiling 
Is  surely  not  very  much  higher.  LBJ's  stra- 
tegy, putting  half  a  million  US  troops  In  the 
Sou:h,  met  the  goal  he  defined  In  his  first 
week  In  office;  he  left  the  White  House  five 
years  later  accused  of  many  things,  but  not 
of  being  the  first  President  to  lose  a  war. 
Yet  his  approach  was,  obviously,  only  a  par- 
tial success;  It  saved  Saigon  but  lost  the 
White  House.  As  would  anyone  determined 
to  hold  both,  Nixon  drew  an  immediate  les- 
son: US  troop  levels  and  budget  costs  must 
go  down,  and  casualties,  draft  calls,  and  news 
space  must  go  down  even  more  sharply.  In 
fact,  even  50,000  troops — still  twice  as  many 
as  LBJ  had  In  Vietnam  at  the  onset  of  the 
bombing — could  be  acceptable  to  the  public 
or.  better.  Ignored  by  It.  only  If  US  casualties 
were  very  low  Indeed  and  newsworthy  North 
Vietnamese  successes  anywhere  In  Indochina 
almost  nonexistent. 

Thus  Nixon's  practical  goal — a  "Korean 
solution,"  ?.s  officials  began  to  call  It — became 
clear;  to  make  Indochina  safe  for  an  Indefi- 
nite presence  of  50,000  U.S.  troops  or  more 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  key  to  a  solution. 
Nixon  and  Kissinger  concluded,  was  to  ex- 
pand the  role  of  alrpower,  and  In  particular, 
to  restore  and  Increase  the  threat  of  bombing 
the  North. 

Hew  else,  they  reasoned,  could  Nixon  ever 
compel  successful  negotiations?  How  could 
he  Induce  the  Russians  to  use  their  leverage 
for  a  settlement,  unless  the  Russians  were 
made  to  fear— In  Laos,  say,  or  In  Halplior.g — 
that  they  would  become  more  directly  In- 
volved? 

How  else  could  Nixon  deter  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces,  once  they  recovered  from  the 
1B68  losses,  from  making  embarrassing  gains 
at  will  In  Laos;  or  worse,  from  coming  south 
to  overpower  ARVN;  or  worst  of  all.  attack- 
ing the  reduced  U.S.  units,  either  destroying 
them  or  forcing  them  home? 

"Vletnamlzatlon,"  If  confined  to  the  borders 
of  South  Vietnam  and  with  the  threat  of 
escalation  excluded,  had  no  persuasive  long- 
run  answers  to  these  threats.  That.  In  the 
minds  of  some  In  Washington,  in  view  of 
the  unpromising  prospects  In  Parts,  was  an 
arg:ume::t  for  total,  prompt  US  extrication 
from  Vietnam.  To  Nixon  and  Kissinger,  It 
meant  instead  that  a  credible  bombing 
threat  was  essential  to  their  program. 

The  policy  they  decided  on  was  In  many 
ways  a  familiar  one.  especially  for  Repub- 
licans. Its  main  ingredients  were  precisely 
those  prescribed  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
•'Asia-first"  right-wing  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress for  preventing  the  "fall  of  China"  and, 
later,  by  MacArthur  and  others,  for  winning 
"victory"  In  Korea — the  threat  and.  If  neces- 
sary, u;*  of  U.S.  strategic  alrpower  and  allied 
Asian  troops  under  a  U.S. -approved,  authori- 
tarian, and  antl-communlst  regime,  financed 
and  equipped  by  the  U.S.  and  using  Amer- 
ican advisers  and  logistical  and  air  support. 
{Vice  President  Nixon  had  been  willing  to 
add  some  U.S.  ground  combat  troops  to  that 
package  to  save  North  Vietnam  in  1954,  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Dlenblenphu,  but  this  was 
ocnsidered  an  aberration  at  the  time  ) 

If  one  adds  the  threat  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons— a  threat  used  privately.  Nixon  believes, 
by  Elsenhower  to  settle  the  Korean  War,  and 
later  used  publicly  by  Secretary  Dulles  to  In- 
fluence the  First  Indochina  War — one  has  all 
the  elements  underlying  Dulles's  doctrtne  of 
"massive  retaliation"  and  the  "New  Look" 
defense  posture  of  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration. This  was  the  policy  that  enabled  Re- 
publlcana  to  combine  aggreaelve  rhetoric  with 
a  limited  defense  budget  throughout  the 
yeari  when  Nixon  was  Vice  President.  As  an 
academic  strategist  during  the  period.  Henry 
Kissinger  dissented  from  this  formula  mainly 
by  stressing  the  role  of  "tactical"  nuclear 
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weapons  (In  the  book.  Nuclear  Weapons  and 
Foreign  Policy,  which  made  his  reputation). 
But  in  Nixon's  Administration,  the  threat  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  Indochina  is  not — as  yet. 
at  least — an  essential  part  of  the  strategy  of 
Kissinger  and  Nixon  (except,  as  usual,  to 
deter  Chinese  Intervention) — though  they 
have  pointe<ily  refused  explicitly  to  foreclose 
their  use.  The  new  strategy  differs  from  the 
old  mainly  in  relying  on  the  strategic  throat 
of  non-nuclear  bombing. 

But  how  could  Nixon  and  Kissinger  be- 
lieve, after  the  experience  of  the  Sixties,  that 
threats  of  massive  bombing  could  solve  their 
problems  In  Indochina?  What  could  new 
threats  promise  now.  when  the  practice  of 
sustained  bombing  under  Johnson  had  in  fact 
failed  to  deter  or  physically  to  prevent  even 
the  Tet  offensive? 

Nixon's  answer  was  that  the  Democrats 
had  moved  too  gradually  and  too  predictably, 
and  had  never  threatened  or  used  heavy 
enough  bombing.  This  is  what  the  Joint 
Chiefs  had  been  saying  all  along,  though 
Nixon  had  no  need  to  take  instruction  from 
them.  He  was  using  a  language  he  shares 
with  the  generals  when  he  explained  after 
the  Cambodian  invasion  that,  whereas  John- 
son had  moved  "step  by  step." 

This  action  Is  a  decisive  move,  and  this 
action  also  puts  the  enemy  on  warning  that 
if  It  escalates  while  we  are  trying  to  deesca- 
lat«,  we  will  move  decisively  and  not  step  by 
step. 

What  he  was  then  threatening,  as  he  had 
done  before  the  election,  was  "decisive" 
bombing  of  targets  long  proposed  by  some  US 
military  chiefs  and  their  political  spokes- 
men: Haiphong,  "military  target*"  lu  Hanoi 
and  unrestrictedly  throughout  the  North,  the 
dikes,  the  communications  with  China.' 

This  discussion  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
thinking  of  these  former  colleagues,  Halpertn 
in  particular — though  they  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  the  interpretations 
presented  here — as  it  does  to  a  number  of 
others  with  comparable  governmental  experi- 
ence who  cannot  be  named. 

Second,  Nixon  believed  the  threat  would 
be  newly  credible  and  effective  because  he 
would  demonstrate  to  Hanoi  that  it  could  be 
carried  out  without  destroying  his  own 
political  base  or  ability  to  govern  the  US. 
Johnson  had  lost  these,  in  Nixon's  view,  be- 
cause he  had  combined  Inadequate  air  at- 
tacks with  excessive  numbers  of  ground 
troops,  US  casualties,  and  draft  calls.  Once 
those  numbers  were  diminished,  Nixon  be- 
lieved, the  American  public  and  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  would  accept  even  a 
seml-pemianent  and  geographically  extended 
war.  financed  by  America  but  with  direct 
American  combat  action  limited  primarily  to 
Eilrpower. 

That  was  a  bold  Judgment  to  make  In 
1969.  Yet  the  North  Vietnamese  had  to  be 
forced  to  accept  this  Judgment  If  Nixon's 
threat  of  bombing  were  to  deter  them  from 
challenging  a  protracted  American  presence, 
or  bring  them,  ultimately,  to  accept  his  terms 
for  a  "Just  peace."  Only  convincing  demon- 
strations of  his  willingness  and  ability  to 
escalate  could  bring  that  about. 

The  notion  of  "warning  demonstrations" 
has  thus  been  central  to  the  tactics  of  Nixon 
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'See  Les  Gelb  and  Morton  H.  Halperln, 
"Only  a  Timetable  Can  Extricate  Nixon." 
Washington  Past  Outlook  section.  May  24, 
1970:  and  Halpertn.  "Vietnam:  Options."  .Veu' 
York  Times,  Op-Ed  page,  November  7.  1970 
The  press  has  oddly  failed  to  take  account  of 
these  two  remarkable  "Inside"  pieces  on 
White  House  threats  and  Intentions,  warning 
of  further  escalation  by  Nixon:  or  to  explore 
the  views  of  theee  two  analysts,  each  of 
whom  served  both  Johnson  and  Nixon  in 
highly  sensitive  positions  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam policy.  Halpertn  having  served  until 
September,  1989.  as  assistant  to  Henry  Kis- 
singer in  the  White  House. 


and  Kissinger,  and  it  explains  the  sequence  of 
political  threats  and  offensive  actions  they 
have  taken  over  the  last  two  years.  As  early 
as  the  spring  of  1969.  our  first  air  attacks  on 
Cambodia — not  officially  announced  and  little 
noticed  in  the  US — were  soon  followed  by  a 
warning  to  Hanoi  which  was  Inserted  In  an 
otherwise  moderate  speech  by  Nixon  on  a 
Vietnam  settlement. 

At  the  same  time  the  bombing  expanded 
in  Laos,  and  a  series  of  bombing  raids  began 
on  North  Vietnam.  As  these  raids  continued. 
Administration  officials  gradually  cUs- 
mantled  Johnson's  1968  "understanding" 
which  had  strictly  limited  the  Justification 
for  such  raids.  Finally,  In  his  televised  in- 
terview with  the  press  on  January  5,  1971. 
the  President  virtually  abandoned  this  "un- 
derstanding." ' 

The  ground  Invasion  of  Cambodia  took 
place  in  spring,  1970;  in  the  fall,  troops 
landed  in  North  Vietnam;  now  we  are  sup- 
porting an  Invasion  of  Laos.  In  each  case  the 
White  House  has  conveyed  unmistakable 
warnings  to  Hanoi  that  more  such  action 
was  to  come. 

All  of  these  actions  could  be,  and  were, 
defended  as  tactics  necessary  to  delay 
enemy  build-ups  or  "spol!"  enemy  offensives. 
Indeed,  all  of  them  may  keep  things  quieter 
in  South  Vietnam,  in  the  short  run.  They 
make  offensive  action  difficult  and  costly 
for  the  North  Vietnamese,  thus  delaying  a 
new  offensive  until  Hanoi  once  again  faces 
the  ineicp-pable  need  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices.  They  do,  in  short,  buy  time,  with 
US  alrpower  and  thousands  of  Asian  lives. 
The  alrpower,  especially  the  lavish  use  of 
armed  helicopters,  substitutes  for  US  troops. 
The  fewer  American  troops  in  Vietnam,  the 
more  need  for  US  alrpower  throuehout  In- 
dochina, if  US  losses  are  to  be  cut  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  prevented  from  taking 
the  initiative. 

Of  course  this  view  can  be  challengpd  on 
tactical  grounds  as  well.  By  expanding  the 
war.  the  US  commanders  are  multiplying 
their  risks  and  committing  themselves  to 
protracted  war  in  three  countries,  for  only 
limited  gains.  In  Laos,  for  example.  US  heli- 
copter Ics-ses  and  South  Vietnamese  casual- 
ties may  turn  out  to  be  sizable.  A  right-wing 
coup  may  follow  our  Interventions — revers- 
ing the  order  of  events  in  Cambodia — with 
complex  repercussions,  possibly  Including  an 
increased  Chinese  combat  presence,  which 
would  automatically  cause  US  nuclear  con- 
tingency plan.«;  to  be  presented  for  considera- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  if  not  to 
the  President.  And  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  considerable  ability,  as  in  Cambodia, 
to  respond  to  our  moves  in  the  border  areas 
by  enlarging  their  control  elsewhere. 

But.  a?  the  White  House  planners  see  it. 
none  of  this  tactical  argtiment  really  mat- 
ters. The  domestic  risks,  in  their  view,  are 
not  great  ones,  even  in  the  worst  circum- 
stances. After  an  unpopular  beginning,  the 
operation  in  Cambodia  showed  to  Nixon's 
srti-sfac'lon  that  the  war  can  be  reduced  !n 
visibility  while  expanding  gengraphics'.ly.  so 
long  as  US  ground  units  are   not   mvrived 

In  fact,  tactical  success  !s  not  what  these 
initiatives  are  all  about.  Their  real  sipn'.fl- 
c.uice.  in  every  case.  Is  that  they  are  concrete 
u-cmings  to  the  Hanoi  leadership,  and  to 
t;-.'-'r  Soviet  and  Chine-^e  allies— violent 
wa-nlngs   to  back  up   verbal  threats. 

They  warn,  first,  of  what  Nixon  is  wilMng 


'  Nixon  claimed  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  violated  another  understanding  that 
our  "unarm»d  reconnaissance  planes  could 
fly  over  North  Vietnam  with  Impunity,"  al- 
though former  high  officials  in  the  Johnson 
.Administration  have  denied  that  there  was 
any  such  understanding.  Nixon  went  on  to 
state  that  "If  they  say  there  Is  no  under- 
standing in  that  respect" — as  Hanoi  leaders 
do  say — "then  there  are  no  restraints  what- 
ever on  us." 
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to  do  and  feels  free  to  do  without  consult- 
ing Congress  or  feeling  limited  by  Johnson's 
precedent.  Each  one  of  the  measures  listed 
above  broke  a  restraint  maintained  or 
eventually  imposed  by  Lyndon  Johnson  In 
his  campaign  to  bring  "pressures  on  Hanoi." 
There  were,  after  all,  some  good  reasons  for 
observing  those  limitations,  and  many  of 
those  reasons  are  still  plausible.  Nixon's 
actions  thus  serve  all  the  more  forcefully  as 
deliberate  signals  to  his  opponents  that  he 
will  not  be  bound  by  earlier  constraints. 

His  actions  demonstrate,  furthermore,  how 
far  Nixon  thinks  he  can  go  by  using  the 
rationale  of  "protecting  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican troops"  and  the  formula  of  "limited- 
duration  interdiction  operations,  to  permit 
continuation  of  the  withdrawal  of  US 
forces."  These  terms — Hanoi  is  meant  to 
notice — could  be  used  Just  as  well  for  the 
■•limited"  ground  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
to  destroy  depots  and  bases  above  the  DMZ 
that  has  been  mentioned  by  General  Ky. 
The  same  language  could  be  used  to  Justify 
the  mining  and  aerial  destruction  of  the 
port  of  Haiphong;  or  full-scale  attacks  on 
the  land  and  water  links  to  China  and  on 
military  targets  throughout  the  North  in- 
cluding Hanoi.  All  of  these  could  be 
described  as  "limited  In  time  and  space." 

In  fact,  each  one  of  these  moves  could  be 
presented  as  a  logical  progression  in  a  series 
of  "Interdictions"  running  from  south  to 
north.  Just  as  the  present  attacks  In  Laos 
••logically"  followed  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
SthanoukvlUe  by  the  Lon  Nol  government, 
and  the  invasion  of  Cambodia.  Each  step 
could  be  explained  as  •'closing"  a  remaining 
door  In  the  channel  of  war  materiel  to  North 
Vietnamese  and  NLF  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

To  be  sure,  none  of  these  steps  could  re- 
liably close  off  that  necessary  trickle  of  sup- 
plies from  the  North,  even  If  they  were 
all  taken  together.  But  Nixon  has  been 
told  this;  again,  that  Is  not  what  such  threat- 
ened moves  are  about.  They  point,  rather. 
toward  the  program  that  the  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  urged  over  the  last  dec- 
ade in  the  absence  of  a  permanent  and  "ac- 
ceptable" settlement  by  Hanoi:  the  final  de- 
struction of  "the  wUl  and  capability  of  North 
Vietnam  to  wage  war."  Or  to  survive. 

Not  that  Nixon  hopes  or  expects  this  ulti- 
mate escalation  will  be  necessary;  his  threats 
and  commitments  make  It  contingent  on 
North  Vietnamese  behavior.  Hanoi's  leader- 
ship is  left  two  options  for  avoiding  this 
punishment.  It  can,  tacitly  but  permanently, 
accept  things  pretty  much  as  they  are  in  the 
South,  without  Initiating  heavy  combat,  or 
with  no  more  than  can  be  handily  contained 
by  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces  with  U.S. 
air  support.  The  war  would  continue  but 
military  action  would  taper  off  and  U.S.  cas- 
ualties would  virtually  cease.  Or  else,  bowing 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  people 
will  support  a  low-level  or  alrpower  war  In- 
definitely, and  that  the  American  President 
wUl  meet  any  attempt  to  convert  It  to  a  high- 
cost  war  by  burning  North  Vietnam  to  the 
ground,  the  Hanoi  leaders  can  seek  to  con- 
clude a  formal  settlement  on  U.S.  terms. 

U.S.  officers  choose  to  call  the  first  possibil- 
ity a  "Korean  solution" — though  it  could 
mean  permanent  war  and  permanent  U.S. 
air  operations — because  It  combines  a  perma- 
nent U.S.  presence  with  very  low  U.S.  casual- 
ties. The  second  possibility,  which  defines 
Nixon's  aim  of  "winning  a  Just  peace,"  would 
more  truly  be  a  "Korean  solution."  especially 
la  view  of  Nixon's  conviction  that  settle- 
ment in  Korea  was  based  on  the  threat  of 
massive  bombings.  Faith  In  either  possibility 
permits  Nixon  to  deny  charges  that  he  has 
chosen  a  "no-wln"  strategy. 

80  Che's  prescription,  finally,  is  turned 
around  to  Nixon's  ends.  Not  only  did  the 
8hort-run  problem  of  lowering  US  casualties 
during  a  gradual  and  limited  reduction  of 
strength — the  problem  of  "getting  through 
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'72" — Invite  a  broadening  of  the  battle- 
ground to  include  the  border  bases  and  sup- 
ply routes  In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Far  more 
Important,  the  symbolism  of  such  widen- 
ing—the dramatic  crossing  of  frontiers  In 
defiance  of  domestic  protest  and  contrary  ex- 
pectations^— ^was  uniquely  suited  to  making 
credible  Nixon's  crucial  threat:  to  extend  the 
battleground  to  all  of  North  Vietnam.  Prom 
the  moment  that  Sihanouk's  ouster  cleared 
the  way.  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  the 
search  for  a  second  "Korea"  would  lead  the 
President  to  institute  a  second  and  a  third 
"Vietnam" — to  warn  the  North  he  could 
create  a  fourth. 

In  Laos  the  Administration  in  showing 
that  it  has  learned  Its  "lessons  from  Cam- 
bodia." No  American  rifle  units  In  action, 
crossing  borders  or  shooting  white  college 
students.  No  promises,  no  bulletins,  no  news 
at  all,  in  fact.  No  statement  on  the  operation 
by  the  President.  Instead,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  the  helicopters  and  antracs  moved 
across  the  border,  Nixon  went  before  the 
TV  cameras  with  a  brief  message  on  ecology, 
beginning  (according  to  the  White  House 
press  release)  : 

In  his  Tragedy.  Murder  in  the  Cathedral, 
T.  S.  Elliott  \sic\  wrote.  "Clean  the  air.  Clean 
the  sky.  Wash  the  wind."  |sic] 

I  have  proposed  to  the  Congress  a  sweeping 
and  comprehensive  program  to  do  Just  that, 
and  more — to  end  the  plunder  of  America's 
natural  heritage. 

No  TV  or  news  photos  of  the  Invasion  were 
permitted;  cameramen  were  barred  from 
recording  what  we  and  our  allies  were  doing 
to  the  natural  heritage  of  their  neighbors. 
(The  Vietnamese  were  struck,  a  New  York 
Times  account  reported,  by  the  lushness  of 
the  yet  undefoliated  Jungle  they  were  enter- 
ing ) .  Instead  viewers  were  offered  pictures 
of  the  moon  and  of  the  staging  areas  at  Khe 
Sanh:  an  tmcanny  JuxtapKjsltlon,  the  war- 
created  moonscapes  near  the  DMZ  com- 
pensating for  the  lack  of  live  coverage  of  the 
lunarizatlon  of  Laos. 

What  will  this  new  invasion  mean  to  the 
jjeople  of  Laos?  War  is  not  new  to  them,  nor 
are  foreign  soldiers  or  American  bombers; 
yet  they  are  now  feeling  the  Impact  of  all 
these  in  a  new  and  terrible  way.  As  In  Cam- 
bodia, the  first  operations  are  in  relatively 
unpopulated  areas:  and  as  in  Cambodia,  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  will  most  likely 
fight  back  In  more  heavily  populated  low- 
lands and  against  towns,  where  our  bombers 
and  armed  helicopters  will  seek  them  out. 
Then  the  refugees  will  come — many  of  them 
from  areas  where  they  have  lived  for  years 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pathet  Lao  or  North  'Viet- 
namese troops — to  the  fetid  enclosures  on 
the  outskirts  of  towns  that  are  not  being 
bombed,  leaving  their  dead  behind  them. 

'•We  have  learned  one  thing  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia"  the  counsel  for  the  Kennedy  Sub- 
conunittee  points  out.  "The  mere  presence 
of  enemy  forces  does  not  lead  to  refugees. 
Heavy  battles  do;  US  bombing  does." 

As  an  essential  part  of  Nixon's  "winding 
down  the  war"  for  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam,  American  pilots  were  sent  to  infiict 
the  war  more  heavily  on  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
In  the  fall  of  1969,  more  than  600  sorties  a 
day  were  being  flown  over  Laos;  some  of  the 
heaviest  months  of  bombing  in  the  war 
occured  in  that  year,  and  again  In  1970.  The 
number  of  refugees  In  Laos  had  already  risen 
sharply  In  1988,  after  American  bombers  were 
shifted  in  late  March  from  North  Vietnamese 
targets  to  areas  in  both  northern  and  south- 
ern  Laos. 

But  In  the  first  twelve  months  of  the 
Nlxcn  Administration,  the  number  of  refu- 
gees nearly  doubled.  The  official  estimate 
for  the  end  of  1989 — certainly  a  low  one — 
was  at  least  240,000  (In  a  population  of  under 
three  million).  In  the  first  eighteen  months 
there  were  at  least  30,000  civilian  casualties. 
Including  more  than  9,000  killed.  The  num- 
ber of  refugees  continued  to  rise  In  1970;  by 
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the  fall  It  was  almost  three  times  the  esti- 
mate for  February.  1968.^  Then  in  November 
of  last  year,  U.S.  bombing  escalated  sharply 
In  Laos. 

Whatever  the  Impact  of  recent  events  on 
the  flight  of  people  within  Laos,  It  Is  likely 
soon  to  be  magnified  by  the  effects  of  op- 
erations similar  to  those  in  Cambodia,  where 
well  over  a  milUon  refugees  have  been  "gen- 
erated" during  the  last  nine  months  (In  a 
population  of  about  6.7  million) .  There  Is  no 
available  estimate  for  the  number  of  civilian 
deaths  In  Cambodia  since  last  spring's  Inva- 
sion. 

How  many  will  die  In  Laos? 

What  Is  Richard  Nixon's  best  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Laotian  people — "enemy"  and 
••non-enemy" — that  U.S.  firepower  will  kill 
in  the  next  twelve  months? 

He  does  not  have  an  estimate.  He  has  not 
asked  Henry  Kissinger  for  one,  and  Kissinger 
has  not  asked  the  Pentagon;  and  none  of 
these  officials  has  ever  seen  an  answer,  to 
this  or  any  comparable  question  on  the  ex- 
pected Impact  of  war  policy  on  human  life. 
And  none  of  them  differs  In  this  from  his 
predecessors.  (Systems  analysts  In  the  bu- 
reaucracy make  estimates  as  best  they  can 
of  factors  Judged  pertinent  to  policy:  "costs" 
or  "benefits,"  "Inputs"  or  "outputs."  The 
deaths  of  "non-combatant  people"  have  never 
been  regarded  by  officials  as  being  relevant  to 
any  of  these  categories.) 

Officials  would,  however,  have  an  answer  of 
some  sort  If  other  parts  of  the  government 
or  the  press  or  the  public  had  ever  demanded 
one.  Were  It  not  for  the  Kennedy  Subcom- 
mittee there  would  be  no  over-all  official 
calculations  of  past  casualties  In  Vietnam — 
not  even  the  underestimated  figures  that 
have  been  made  available.  But  as  a  result  of 
that  questioning  and  the  subcommittee's  own 
surveys  and  analyses,  we  now  know  that  at 
least  300,000  civilians  have  been  kUled  In 
South  Vietnam — mostly  by  US  firepower — be- 
tween 1966  and  1970,  out  of  at  least  one  mil- 
lion casualties.  Of  these,  the  subcommittee's 
calculations  indicate  that  about  60,000  civil- 
ians were  killed  In  Nixon's  first  year  in  office 
about  36.000  In  the  first  half  of  his  second', 
and  more  than  that  In  the  second  half.  (So 
the  war  Is  not  "winding  down''  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  any  more  than  for 
their  neighbors;  as  would  be  apparent  to  the 
American  public  If  such  figures  were  flashed 
on  the  evening  TV  news  along  with  US  and 
"enemy"    casualties.) 

But  even  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee  has 
made  no  efforts  to  calculate  deaths  and  in- 
juries from  American  jomblng  in  North 
Vietnam;  or  to  elicit  estimates  of  future 
victims  throughout  Indochina.  Nor  have  the 
press  and  television.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
public  demand  for  this  information. 

It  Is  against  this  background  of  two  dec- 
ades of  American  official  and  public  igno- 
rance about  and  indifference  to  our  Impact 
upon  the  people  of  Indochina  that  one  must 
understand  the  ease  with  which  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  sold  the  slogan:  "The  war 
is  trending  down."  To  agree  with  that  prop- 
osition— and  It  is  scarcely  questioned — is  to 
define  '"  the  war"  narrowly  as  "what  Is 
trending  down":  US  ground  troops,  US  cas- 
ualties, budget  costs.  It  is  simply  to  Ignore 
those  aspects  of  the  war  what  are  •'trending 
up":  US  air  operations  and  ground  flghtlng 
outside  South  Vietnam,  and  the  resulting 
deaths  and  casualties  we  are  sponsoring  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  But  it  cannot  really  be 


» See  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee  Staff  Re- 
port, •■Refugee  and  Civilian  War  Casualty 
Problems  in  Indochina."  (Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Problems  Connected  with  Refu- 
gees and  Escapees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  September 
28,  1970.)  Also  see  Senator  Kennedy's  "sani- 
tized" summary  of  two  classified  rep>orts  on 
war  victims  In  Laos,  released  Pebruarv  7 
1971. 
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said  that  this  narrowed  perception  is  simply 
a  hallucinatory  crick  played  by  the  Nixtn 
Adminlstraticn  on  the  public.  Americani 
have  aUways  seen  the  Indochina  war  this  way 

US  military  officeri  are  sometimes  belter 
at  perceiving"  thlr.gs  clearly.  -War  is  killing 
people."  a  RAND  physicist  w£s  once  ii\- 
structed  by  General  C-.irtls  LeMay,  one  of  11s- 
tory's  "terrible  slmpUflers ;•  ■When  you  kill 
enough  people,  the  other  side  quits." 

But  the  new  Administration  is  abardo:ii:.g 
the  previous  crude  strategy  of  ground  combat 
"attrition."  with  Us  bloody-minded  calculus 
of  "body  counti,"  and  abstruse  models  of  the 
birth  rate  of  young  "enemy  males'  to  be 
killed  la  the  future.  Most  of  the  victims  tha; 
the  new  strategy  kills  as  a  result  of  Us  'wdrn- 
ing  demonstrations"  have  no  place  In  bu- 
reiucratic  calculations.  The  same  s  true  cf 
the  vast  numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple who  will  te  threatened  if  t^elr  le  ders. 
continuing  thirty  years  of  arm.ed  ;tru  Kle. 
decid?  to  fi^l.t  against  a  "Korea  <  poUiti.i'i." 
The  plans  fjr  air  war  de^l^iied  fcv  Ce:ieral 
LeMay  may  then  be  carried  out  by  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

Joseph  Alsop.  whcse  c.lumn  r.otlng  the 
"cTol  c~.ura?e"  of  the  President  in  Laos  had 
been  distributed  widely  by  the  White  House. 
wrote  several  days  after  the  Laos  Invasion: 
"As  of  now  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  beginning 
to  appear  as  one  of  our  better  war  presidents." 

The  passage  our  war  President  chose  to  re- 
call to  the  American  people  t!:at  Monday  af- 
ternoon of  the  Invasion  does  not  have  to  do 
with  air  pollution,  or  with  any  ordinary  de- 
filement. It  speaks  of  murd«r.  It  is  a  choru.- 
of  horror  chanted  as  murder  Is  being  done.  In 
full  view,  at  the  wishes  of  a  ruler,  for  reasons 
of  state. 

Clear  the  alrl  clean  the  sky!  wash  the  wind' 

take  stone  from  stone  and  wash  them 

The  land  is  foul,  the  water  Is  foul,  our  beasts 

and  ourselves  defiled  with  blood. 
A  rain  of  blood  has  blinded  my  eyes.  .  .  . 

How  how  can  I  ever  return,  to  the  soft  quiet 

seasons? 
Night  stay  with  us.  stop  sun.  hold  season,  let 

the  day  not  come,  let  the  spring  not 

come. 
Can  I  look  again  at  the  day  and  Its  common 

things,  a^-d  see  them  all  smeared  with 

blood,    through    a    curtain    of   falling 

blood' 
We  did  not  wi^h  anything  to  happen.  .  .  . 

In  life  there  is  not  time  to  grieve  long. 
But   this,  rhl.s  Is  out   of  life,  this  Is  out   of 

Urns. 
An  Instant  eternity  of  evil  and  wrong    .  .  . 

The-e  lines  are  almost  unbearable  for  an 
American  to  read.  In  the  year  1971.  after  the 
other  years.  If  we  are  ever  to  return  to  the 
soft  quiet  seasons  and  we  have  not  earned 
an  easy  passage  enough  Americans  must  look 
past  options,  briefings,  pros  and  ccns.  to 
see  what  Is  being  done  In  their  name,  ard  to 
refuse  to  be  accomplices.  They  must  recog- 
nize, and  force  the  Congress  and  President 
to  act  upon,  the  moral  proposition  that  the 
U.S.  must  stop  killing  people  in  Indochina: 
that  neither  the  lives  we  have  lost,  nor  the 
lives  we  have  taken,  give  the  U.S.  any  right 
to  determine  by  fire  and  alrpower  who  shall 
govern  or  who  shall  die  In  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, or  Laos. 


MARfflUANA— "INNOCENT"  DRUG 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  to- 
day's problems  are  often  glamorized  in 
the  news  media.  However,  while  we  are 
quick  to  criticize  the  news  media  we,  at 
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the  same  time,  fail  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate the  many  fine  public  services 
they  actually  perform 

I  refer  to  the  editorial  from  th?  Laur- 
ens County  News  of  Dublin  in  the  First 
District  of  Georgia  written  by  the  D.iblin 
Cine:  of  Police  VeiTion  DeLoach,  en- 
titled, "Parents  Know  the  Drug  Threat — 
The  Child  You  Save  May  Be  Your  Own." 

This  editorial  is  not  intend.'d  to  be 
pleasurable  reading — nor  is  it  intended 
to  make  for  provocative  and  spicy  lead- 
ing— however,  it  does  what  it  is  intended 
to  do — it  provides  good  knowledge  o:i  a 
subject  we  should  certainly  know  as  m  .ich 
as  post,ible  about — marihuana,  ih:  so- 
called  "innocent"  drug. 

Aj  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  S  it  - 
i:es  Special  Drug  Sabcommittee  i  i  th^ 
last  Congress.  I  have  seen  abandant 
evidence  lliat  marihuana  is  the  stepping 
stone  to  hard  drug  addiction. 

The  interest  of  a  community  in  being 
educated  in  all  the  aspects  of  the  drug 
problem  is  greatly  demonstrated  and 
helped  by  the  knowledgeable  presenta- 
tion presently  appearing  in  Chief  De- 
Loach's  good  colunms.  Both  Chief 
DeLoach  and  the  Laurens  County  News 
are  to  be  commended  for  such  public 
service  efforts : 

[From  the  Laurens  County  (Ga.i  News, 
March  10.  1971] 

P.^RFNTS    Know    the    Dbi  g    Threat — The 
Child  You  Save  May  Be  Your  Own 

(By  Vernon  Deloach) 

THIS  week's  Si:BJECT:    MARIJIAN.'. — THE 
"INNOCENT"  DKrO 

Marijuana  is  probably  the  be.st  knL>wn 
drug  to  most  parents  Lecause  for  years  we 
have  been  hearing  about  it.  Marijuana  has 
long  been  In  use  in  what  we  now  term 
minority  groups,  but  new  it  has  spread  across 
the  land  like  cancer.  Its  manufacture  and 
distribution  Is,  of  course,  prohibited  by  law 
except  for  approved  research  purposes. 

Marijuana  is  the  dried  flowering  or  fruit- 
ing top  of  the  plant  Cannabis  Sativa.  L..  com- 
monly called  Indian  Hemp.  Usually  it  looks 
like  fine,  green  tobacco.  It  is  smoked  in  pipes 
or  cigarette  form.  Hashish,  also  a  preparation 
from  Cannabis,  is  taken  orally  in  many  forms. 
and  infrequently  it  Is  made  Into  candy,  sniffed 
in  powder  form,  mixed  with  honey  for  drink- 
ing or  with  butter  to  spread  on  bread.  The 
primary  effect  is  a  feeling  of  great  percep- 
tiveness  and  pleasure  and  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  ability,  resulting  from  even  small 
doses.  Erratic  behavior,  loss  of  memory,  dis- 
tortion of  time  and  spatial  perceptions,  and 
hilarity  without  apparent  cause  occur.  There 
is  a  marked  unpredictability  of  effect. 

Of  course,  these  reactions  are  usual  in  the 
user  of  alcohol,  too.  but  with  the  drug  user 
there  is  no  alcoholic  breath  odor.  Breath  odor 
though  Is  most  always  unpleasant. 

Because  of  the  visions  and  exhilaration 
which  result  from  the  use  of  Marijuana, 
abusers  may  lose  all  restraint  and  act  In  a 
manner  dangerous  to  themselves  and  others. 
User  Is  usually  accident  prone  because  of  his 
time  and  space  sense  upheavEil.  Dependence 
leads  to  anti-social  behavior  and  could  be  the 
forerunner  to  use  of  other,  tar  more  deadly 
drugs. 

Street  terms  (names)  for  Marijuana  are: 
Joints,  sticks,  reefers,  weed,  grass,  pot,  mug- 
gles,  mooters,  Indian  hay,  locoweed,  Mu. 
giggle-smoke,  Orlffo,  Mohaaky  and  Mary  Jane. 

By  the  mlUlona,  and  rightfully  so.  parents 
are  more  and  more  concerned  or  even  pan- 
icked about  drug  use.  Most  disturbing  Is  that 
drugs,  especially  Marijuana,  are  becoming 
popular  even  among  Junior  high  and  high 
school  students.  One  37-year-old  father  said 
In   a   recent   interview,  "My   seven-year-old 
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daughter  ca.i  spell  Marijuana.  I  never  heard 

■^i  .1  until  I  was  in  college." 

On  and  near  by  high  school  and  college 
t;r:junds.  raids  and  arrests  Tor  p^s.sesision  of 
Marijuana  and  other  drugs  are  increasing 
across  the  country.  Simple  possession  of  Mari- 
juana is  a  felony-  rightly  or  wrongly— that 
i.-an  be  puni.shed  by  Jail  terms  of  2  to  io  years 
.>r    more.    Drug    use    is,    without    doubt,    be- 

..•.irning  a  way  of  life  for  some  young  people 

und.  lor  an  untold  but  large,  if  not  larger 
number  cf  adults  also.  .And  so.  think  about 
these  things,  my  friends — we  are  all  in  this 
:  -iitetlier.  As  adults.  It  Is  up  to  US  to  head 
this  thing  off  in  our  community.  To  do  this 
we  iiusi  all  know  more  about  drugs,  their 
t.se  and  misuse  Will  you  be  with  me  next 
week'.'  I  h  ipe  so.  What  we  are  studying  is  fp» 
a  -.ery  '.v^rthwhlle  cause! 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION— WHERE  IS 
THE  MONEY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  th^  bilingual 
f  ducatiou  program  has  recivEd  S2.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  is  S55  mil- 
lion below  the  amount  whi  h  could  be 
appropriated,  were  the  Con^re.ss  to  meet 
the  fully  authorized  amount — an  action 
it  can  take  by  passage  of  my  bill  H.R. 
1589. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  the  .\dmini.stra- 
tion  has  requested  $25  million  a'.^'ain.  for 
the  program.  Since  $100  million  is  au- 
thorized for  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  this  marks  a  gap  of  $75  million 
between  the  rhetoric  of  authorization 
levels  and  the  reality  of  actual  moneys 
appropriati.>d. 

Some  measure  of  this  failure  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  can  b.-  found  m  the 
words  of  the  just  published  study  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
entitled  "Education  for  the  Urban  Dis- 
advantaged," in  which  it  is  stated; 

While  the  American  schools  have  generally 
provided  middle  and  upper  Income  youth 
with  the  Intellectual  tools  necessary  for  suc- 
cess In  our  society,  they  have  commonly  failed 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  task  of  educating 
the  disadvantaged  youth  In  our  urban  cen- 
ters. To  an  alarming  extent  they  have  simply 
swept  disadvantaged  youth  under  the  educa- 
tional rug. 

The  bilingual  education  program  is 
part  of  the  answer  to  this  devastating 
accurate  indictment.  Why  then  is  there 
so  little  money  for  the  program?  How 
many  times  do  we  have  to  hear  of  the 
sorry  state  of  education  and  of  the  tragic 
phght  of  our  disadvantaged  children  be- 
fore action  will  be  taken? 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
from  the  March  17,  1971,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "BiUngual 
Schools  Flourishing  Here,"  by  Alfonso 
A.  Narvaez.  Mr.  Narvaez's  story  presents 
an  excellent  account  of  the  bilingual 
education  program  operating  in  New 
York  City,  and  is  one  more  bit  of  evi- 
dence warranting  action  on  my  bill  HJl- 
1589,  which  appropriates  an  additional 
$55  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the 
bilingual  education  program. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  1971] 

Bilingual  Schools  Flourishing  Here 

I  By  Alfonso  A.  Narvaez) 

When  kindergarten  children  at  P.S.  25  In 
the  Bronx  play  musical  chairs,  their  teacher, 
Maria  Aceved'o.  holds  a  card  on  which  is 
printed  the  word  "Martes."  Then,  to  the  ac- 
oompainment  of  piano  music  Mrs.  Acevedo 
recites  the  djvs  of  the  week  in  Spanish. 
When  she  reaches  "Martes"  (Tuesday),  the 
children  .scramble  for  their  chairs. 

The  children  are  predominantly  English- 
speaking,  and  the  game  is  part  of  their  in- 
troduction  to    the   Spanish  language. 

In  classrooms  throughout  the  building,  at 
811  East  149th  Street,  children  who  are  fluent 
in  English  receive  part  of  their  Instruction 
in  Spanish.  Other  children  who  are  fluent 
in  Spanish  are  taught  mostly  in  Spanish,  but 
with  increasing  emphasis  on  English. 

PS  25  and  another  Bronx  school.  Com- 
munity School  211  at  560  East  179th  Street, 
are  bilingual  schools  where  1,500  children  are 
being  taught  to  speak,  read  and  write  in 
both  Spanish  and  English. 

REQUESTED  BY  PARENTS 

The  bi^ngua'.  schools,  as  well  as  bilingual 
prv-grams  at  about  40  other  elementary 
.'.choois  throughout  the  city,  are  the  result 
of  community  pressure.  Parents  of  Spanlsh- 
^peakmg  child:  en  found  that  their  children 
were  becoming  increasingly  retarded  in  Eng- 
lish .md  had  no  way  of  learning  in  their  na- 
tive language. 

The  parents  were  helped  by  recognition 
from  the  Federal  Government— through  en- 
actment of  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  which  provides 
funds  for  bilingual  programs. 

Many  Engluh-speakuig  parents  wanted 
their  children  to  learn  Spanish,  and  the  dis- 
trict superintendents  In  both  areas — District 
7  and  Di.^trlct  12— wanted  to  experiment,  to 
tee  if  children  v<.ould  be  able  to  learn  better 
than  in  conventional  school  environment. 

•Although  we  had  many  good  teachers  and 
programs  m  the  schools  of  the  district,  Dr. 
B'?rnard  Friedman,  superintendent  of  Dis- 
trict 7  said,  "we  found  that  virtually  thou- 
sands of  children  were  just  sitting  in  class- 
rooms with  no  real  acctimulatlon  of  sequen- 
tial structured  Instruction,  because  they  did 
not  understand  English.  We  had  to  get  the 
bilingual  concept," 

CHANCE    IN    LAW    NEEDED 

Dr.  Friedman  said  that  a  1917  law  that 
forbade  teaching  in  any  other  language  ex- 
cept English  had  to  be  changed,  and  that 
many  persons  at  the  central  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, who  took  a  dim  view  of  the  proposal, 
had  to  be  convinced  that  the  program  could 
work. 

He  said  that  prior  to  the  law,  which  was  the 
outgrowth  of  anti-German  sentiment  here 
during  World  War  I,  children  in  some  public 
schools  were  taught  in  their  native  tongue. 

In  June,  1968,  the  decision  was  made  to  try 
the  experiment  and  P.S.  25  in  the  Bronx 
seemed  like  the  best  place.  The  72-year-old 
building  had  recently  been  vacated  by  Its 
students,  who  had  moved  to  a  new  building 
nearby. 

"Over  the  summer  we  had  to  do  every- 
thing," noted  Hernan  La  Fontaine,  who  was 
named  to  head  the  school.  We  had  to  recruit 
students,  put  together  a  staff,  develop  mate- 
rials and  Implement  the  program. 

"We  went  to  all  the  schools  in  the  district 
and  asked  parents  IT  they  wanted  their  chil- 
dren to  come  here,  and  asked  teachers  If  they 
wanted  to  teach  here.  Once  they  understood 
what  we  were  trying  to  do,  the  response  was 
overwhelming." 

APPLICANTS    TtJUNED    AWAT 

Mr.  La  Fontaine  said  that  the  50  teachers 
In  the  school  were  hand-picked  from  scores 
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of  volimteers  and  that  when  the  limit  of  850 
students  had  been  reached,  others  had  to  be 
turned  away. 

The  majority  of  the  students — 85  per 
cent — and  teachers — 60  per  cent — are  of 
Puerto  Rican  background,  with  the  re- 
mainder black.  The  teachers  also  come  from 
other  Latin  American  countries  or  have  had 
Peace  Corps  experience  there.  The  main 
criterion  was  that  they  speak  Spanish  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  teach  in  the  language. 

Mr.  La  Fontaine  said  that  while  there  were 
no  standardi2ed  tests  that  could  be  given 
to  the  chUdren  to  compare  their  reading  lev- 
els with  children  In  other  schools,  those 
children  who  were  tested  In  Spanish  were 
significantly  above  their  grade  levels  in  read- 
ing. Those  tested  in  English  came  out  pretty 
much  the  same  as  in  other  schools,  he  said. 

At  P.S.  211  there  is  an  experiment  going 
on  In  addition  to  the  bilingual  instruction. 
From  the  outside,  the  four-story,  red-brick 
building  looks  much  like  a  prison,  vrtth  metal 
screens  across  all  the  windows  and  bars  on 
the  windows  of  the  principal's  office. 

Inside  the  converted  factory  building, 
however,  the  brightly  colored  walls  are 
adorned  with  scenes  of  Puerto  Rico  and  with 
handlettered  signs  in  Spanish  and  English. 
Green  carpets  cover  the  floor,  and  acoustical 
tile  ceilings  muffle  the  shouts  of  the  children. 

CONTROLLED  CONrUSION 

To  the  casual  visitor,  who  is  used  to  a  con- 
ventional teaching  environment,  the  scene 
on  each  of  the  three  teaching  floors  is  one  of 
pandemonium.  No  walls  separate  the  four 
classes  In  each  of  two  sections  of  the  floor, 
and  the  voices  of  teachers  and  children, 
sometimes  m  Spanish  and  other  times  in 
English,  spread  from  one  class  to  another. 
Clusters  of  children  recite  answers  to  teach- 
ers' questions,  and  some  youngsters  He  on 
the  floor  at  the  feet  of  their  teacher. 

The  children,  however,  almost  completely 
ignore  the  visitor.  They  remain  intent  on 
what  the  teacher  is  saying  and  appear  to  have 
tuned  out  any  noises  from  the  other  classes 
in  the  room. 

"This  is  a  more  relaxed  atmosphere  for  the 
children."  noted  Ida  Echevaria  Gustafson,  an 
assistant  principal  at  the  school.  "Once  you 
are  In  the  situation,  you  notice  that  nobody 
pays  attention  to  visitors.  The  children  and 
the  teachers  Just  go  on  with  their  work." 

Peter  J.  Negroni,  another  assistant  prin- 
cipal, said  that  the  reason  there  were  no  in- 
terior walls  was  that  when  the  building  was 
being  renovated,  there  was  not  enough  money 
to  put  them  up.  This  permitted  a  chance  to 
experiment  with  an  open-wall  situation. 

He  added  that  the  setup  made  teaching 
more  flexible,  because  with  four  homeroom 
teachers,  an  area  leader  and  other  teaching 
help,  classes  could  be  broken  Into  small 
groups  for  more  individualized  instruction. 

The  area  leader,  with  the  help  of  parapro- 
fesslonals  and  a  bilingual  professional  as- 
sistant— usually  a  teacher  whose  command 
of  English  does  not  qualify  her  for  a  New 
York  City  license — give  extra  help  to  the  stu- 
dents in  Spanish  and  allow  the  regular  teach- 
ers extra  time  for  preparation  periods. 

Mr.  Negroni  said  that  this  also  helped  to 
group  the  children  according  to  ability.  He 
added  that  13  of  the  classes  were  nongraded 
and  that  the  aim.  In  addition  to  making  the 
child  fluent  in  two  languages,  was  to  have  a 
completely  nongraded  school,  with  children 
advancing  at  their  own  pace. 

The  34  teachers  at  P.S.  211,  which  opened 
Oct.  6,  1969,  were  selected  from  a  list  of  160 
who  had  applied.  About  half  of  the  640  chil- 
dren In  the  school  are  black,  with  children 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin  making  up  the  bulk 
of  the  remainder. 
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ARE  BERRIGANS  PROPHETS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARTLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  HCXIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  rash 
of  publicity  concerning  the  Berrigan 
brothers,  many  have  hailed  them  as 
prophets,  who  are  generating  a  new  vi- 
tality into  the  Catholic  reUgion. 

Father  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.,  disagrees, 
and,  in  an  article  in  the  February  7, 
1971,  National  Cathohc  Register,  he  re- 
butted this  concept.  I  share  Father  Lyons' 
views  regarding  the  recent  actions  of  the 
Berrigan  brothers  and  submit  his  state- 
ment for  my  colleagues'  inspection: 
Are  Berrigans  Prophets? 
(By    Father    Daniel    Lyons,    S.J.) 
Did  you  know  that  "Stalin  was  right"  after 
all?   Did   you  know  that  the  Soviet  tJnion 
would  have  been  fair  and  square,  if  only  the 
United  States  had  not  been  so  unfair  after 
World    War    II?    Did   you    know    that    th« 
Church    could    get   along    behind    the   Iron 
Curtain  if  it  were  not  for  such  "deadbeats" 
as  Cardinal  Mlndszenty?  Did  you  know  that 
the  people  In  South  Vietnam  do  not  care  if 
the  Communists  take  over  their  country? 

None  of  these  things  is  true  and  they  are 
Just  part  of  the  nonsense  peddled  by  Fathers 
Dan  and  Phil  Berrigan  in  recent  years. 
"Time"  magazine,  in  Its  cover  story  (Jan.  25) 
hails  them  as  "prophets"  and  warns  us  that 
"it  Is  the  business  of  prophets  to  prick  the 
human  conscience."  But  they  are  "unprc^h- 
etable  servants  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
They  are  like  the  many  false  prophets  of  old. 
We  live  in  an  age  when  misfits  are  hon- 
ored and  heroes  are  ignored.  Father  Dan 
Berrigan  will  not  debate  In  public,  but  I 
have  debated  with  Father  Phil  many  times. 
I  have  always  found  it  hopeless  trying  to 
keep  him  on  the  subject.  When  we  debated 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  for  example, 
he  kept  attacking  the  Church  for  Its  alleged 
wealth,  instead  of  sticking  to  the  subject  of 
war  and  Southeast  Asia. 

It  was  the  same  when  I  debated  Father 
Phil  at  Purdue  and  Notre  Dame:  he  got  oB 
the  subject  of  Southeast  Asia  in  a  hurry,  ap- 
parently because  he  knew  so  little  about  It. 
Yet  "Time"  magazine  described  him  as  "an 
able  political  polemicist  and  "a  voracious 
gatherer  of  facts."  "Time"  also  referred  to 
his  books  as  "well-argued,"  but  they  are  not. 
They  are  as  full  of  mlsh-mash  as  the  poetry 
of  Father  Dan.  The  "New  York  Post"  col- 
umnist Mary  McQrory  referred  to  the  Bar- 
rlgan  brothers  as  "brilliant."  a  charge  that 
will  never  be  made  against  Mary. 

After  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  a  few 
years  ago.  Father  Dan  announced  that  the 
Church  could  get  along  If  it  were  not  for 
such  dlehards  as  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  Fa- 
ther Dan  criticized  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  but 
he  never  criticized  his  captors.  When  he  re- 
turned from  his  visit  to  Hanoi  he  bad  plenty 
of  criticism  for  the  people  fighting  to  de- 
fend their  freedom  In  the  South,  but  none 
for  the  leaders  In  Hanoi.  Lets  not  pretend  he 
Is  brilliant.  He  Is  not  even  balanced. 

Father  Phil  Berrigan,  like  his  brother  Dan, 
Is  all  ag&lnst  the  Establishment,  except  in 
Communist  countries.  It  Is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  debate  with  him,  though  It  Is  wearlaome 
to  refute  his  misstatements  with  scholarly 
sources,  only  to  have  him  crank  them  out 
again,  undaunted,  on  the  next  campus.  He 
deals,  not  In  discourse  but  In  diatribe. 

Is  there  any  way  In  which  the  position  of 
the  two  brothers  differs  from  that  of  Hanoi? 
No  there  is  not.  Do  Fathers  Phil  and  Dan 
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have  any  sympathy  for  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam  who  want  to  stay  free?  No  they  do 
not.  They  are  patsys  for  the  Communist  line. 
They  are  a  strange  mixture  of  exhibition- 
ism and  anti-Americanism.  But  how  can 
priests  be  so  Indifferent  to  the  takeover  of 
one-third  of  the  world  by  militant  atheism? 
Democracy  Is  bad,  they  say,  but  Commu- 
nism— well,  Its  not  so  bad.  It  Is  only  if  you 
agree  with  them  on  that  issue  that  you  can 
understand   their  pacifism. 


MILITARY    MANPOWER    PROCURE- 
MENT IN  THE  MID-20TH  CENTURY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoNsiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  1776  to  1940,  the  National 
Government  used  the  draft  for  a  total  of 
less  than  5  years.  The  tradition  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  dates  only  from 
the  Second  World  War. 

As  I  noted  in  a  previous  speech,  the 
draft  has  been  used  during  this  period 
to  depress  the  level  of  compensation  for 
the  first- term  serviceman.  At  the  same 
time,  the  growth  of  the  manpower  pool 
in  the  postwar  era  has  caused  the  draft 
to  becom*  increasingly  selective.  One 
critic  of  the  draft  has  noted  the  dilemma 
facing  policymakers  who  tried  to  create 
equity  in  an  inherently  inequitable 
institution: 

To  lend  any  semblance  of  Justice  to  their 
choices,  they  had  to  first  shunt  most  of  the 
male  population  off  Into  aicceptable  defer- 
ment categories.  There  were  not  enough 
deferment  categories  to  soak  up  the  surplus. 
So  Selective  Service,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  other  national 
leaders,  set  about  creating  them,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  when  the  supply  becomes 
unmanageable. 

In  a  study  prepared  for  the  Gates 
Commission,  Jack  Rafuse  notes  that — 

Overall,  the  number  of  exemptions  proves 
only  that  the  Selective  Service  function  has 
become  less  Important  to  military  manpower 
procurement  than  ever.  The  manpower  it 
selects  is  a  minority  of  those  reaching  19, 
which  means  that  the  draft  is  now  less 
democratic.  The  tradition  of  the  draft  In 
America,  has,  then,  reached  its  logical  con- 
clusion. The  majority  of  men  between  the 
so-called  draftable  ages  of  18  and  35  are  now 
deferred  or  exempted,  and  never  serve.  From 
the  brief  moments  of  earliest  colonial  history 
when  almost  every  man  had  to  bew  arms  In 
certain  crises,  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  a  diminishing  minority  serves,  part 
of  which  minority  Is  drafted. 

In  recognition  of  the  gross  inequities, 
a  lottery  has  been  established,  occupa- 
tional deferments  eliminated,  and  the 
termination  of  student  deferments  has 
been  proposed.  Still,  the  aflJuent  and 
educated,  with  greater  access  to  medical 
exemptions  and  legal  counsel,  can  avoid 
the  draft  if  they  so  choose — and  others 
receive  high  lottery  numbers  which 
exempt  them  from  service. 

So  long  as  we  retain  the  draft,  a 
minority  of  our  young  men  will  be  forced 
to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
defense  burden  through  the  regressive 
tax  of  compulsory  service.  I  commend 
this  item  for  your  attention: 
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U.S.  ExPEBicNCE  Wmi  VOLUNTKia  AND  WoTld  War  II 

Conscript  Pobcm  Even  combined  niunbers  of  Regulars  and 

(By   John  L.  Rafuse)  National   Guard  units  were  not  enough  to 

PART  five:  the  mid-twentieth  centtjby  meet  the  manpower  demands  In  1940,  how- 

Between  the  wars  IT!r.s'^r'i.m-5n!7nfflHr,f  "  T'  ,'^*  "'^^'^'^ 

States  remained  o£aclally  neutral.  It  was  a 

American  attitudes  and  treaty  commit-  Presidential  election  year  when  the  first 
ments  after  World  War  I  again  saw  the  "peace-time"  draft  was  proposed  for  the 
armed  forces  shrink  in  numbers,  but  at  the  United  States.  The  proposal  was  Intertwined 
same  time  the  National  Guard  was  drawn  with  party-politics  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
more  closely  into  association  with  the  Reg-  either  Civil  War  or  World  War  I.  In  addl- 
ulars.  A  1933  amendment  to  the  1916  Nation-  tlon.  it  has  been  said  that  -Never  since  Jef- 
al  Defense  Act  made  the  Guard  more  truly  ferson's  time  had  America,  and  never  in 
a  reserve  component:  units  which  met  all  recorded  history  had  England,  been  in  so 
federal  requirements  on  drlU,  discipline,  and  P'^^ifist  a  mood  as  In  1933  39.  .  .  ."  = 
training  were  redesignated  units  of  the  Na-  ,  ^^  "^"^f  ^^'  ^9*°-  ^^«  '^{^^^  ''"1  *««  1°- 
tlonal  Suard  of  thf  United  States.  ^.Is  Is  frolic  "s^ZTto^'^.^l^l'ol  S^p" 
noteworthy,  for  It  meant  that  the  old  mllltla  Member  14th  the  bill  was  passed  and  It  wm 
had  been  officially  brought  under  the  fiscal  signed  into  law  on  September '  18th  Once 
control  of  the  federal  government  for  the  t.ie  US.  entered  the  war.  the  draft  was  used 
first  time  in  American  history.  The  dlstlnc-  extensively  and  provided  more  than  10  mil- 
lions so  carefully  debated  and  drawn  In  the  Hon  men.  The  total  personnel  who  served 
Federalist  Papers  and  the  Constitution  were  In  battle  aresis  numbered  almost  12  million, 
blurred  completely  and  the  most  efficient  a^d  the  battle  deaths  numbered  291,557,  or 
Guard  units  were  removed  from  state  con-  2.442  percent;  this  percentage  is  lower  than 
trol.  "Technically  the  Guard  had  entered  either  the  Civil  War  or  World  War  I  and 
federal  service  in  1917  through  the  drafting  ^^^^  ™^"  served  overseas  than  ever  before, 
c  •  Its  members  as  Individuals,  a  system  °^1  °^  \^^,  factors  which  helps  to  explain 
Which  might  permit  dispersing  the  Individ-  ^T^  *  '^^f'"*  '^  ^^,1  •'^'^'•easing  percentage 

uaU   to   ever>    corner   of   the   Army.-   The      ±T^°^r^'^r..''°.lT'TJs  '^'^"P^""^-  ™« 
^       »,»    w        ,.»        .    ^,_      .„„„  .  trend    means    that    relatively    fewer    troons 

f^Thi  V^^A     ^°     ''''    'f    amendment      actually    engage    in    combat,    and    so  X 

to  the  1916  Act  has  never  been  ruled  upon      changes  of  per  capita  battle  casualties  are 

by  the  Supreme  Court.  lower.  Table  8  Illustrates  the  trend. 

TABLE  8      ARMV  PERSONNEL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  PERCENT  AND  WAR 

Occupation  otenlijted  army  Civil  War  Spanish  ' 

personnel  percentages (I'mon  oni)i>   American  War      World  War  I      WcrldWarll  Korea    (Dec  3:!  :96g) 

TechnicaNnd  scientrfic.,    .           .  0.2  0.5  3   :  ,  q  ^  ,,7  j.  ^ 

Admimstralne  and  clerical  .7  3.1  go  J^'j  ig' 1  ,?.  , 

Mechanics  and  repairmen .1  in  oe  ic'c  n,  ,,i 

Craftsmen             " 5  ']  1  ,\.\  W  Vl  V2 

Service  workers 2.4  6.5  1?  5  9  6  12  4  1 

Operators  and  laborers.. 2.9  2.2  20  2  6  1  e' 5  '^-^ 

Military  type  occupations— not 

_elte*heto  classitied 93.2  86.6  31.!  38.8  30,3  32.6 

Note:  The  Vietnarti  figures  are  based  upon  army  categories  wh.ch  hi,i  teen  changed  somewhat  since  Korea  so  the  arrangement 
within  C3tegcries  is  diiferent. 


The  war  began  on  September  1.  1939.  when 
Germany  attached  Poland.  England  and 
France  Immediately  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many. Plans  had  long  existed  in  the  United 
States  to  increase  the  Regular  Army  to  its 
full  authorized  strength  (280,000)  in  such  a 
contingency,  and  on  September  8th  FDR  de- 
clared a  national  emergency,  directed  In- 
creases to  both  Regular  Army  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  placed  reserve  officers  on 
extended  active  duty.  Planning  continued 
after  these  steps  had  been  taken,  but  with 
the  fall  of  Prance  (May-June,  1940)  plan- 
ning and  action  had  to  follow  a  more  unified 
direction. 

The  War  Department  and  the  President 
had  been  treading  lightly  around  the  issue  of 
a  military  draft.  Instead,  civilians  began  to 
lay  plans  which  led  rapidly  and  directly  to 
the  passage  of  the  1940  Conscription  Law.' 
Greenville  Clark  and  others  Including  Henry 
L.  Stlmson  and  Robert  P.  Patterson,  soon 
to  be  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of  War: 
and  General  John  McAuley  Palmer,  adviser  to 
General  Pershing,  are  credited  by  historians 
with  responsibility  for  the   1940  Draft  Ac* 

The  original  proposals  of  the  Clark  group 
were  not  accepted  in  toto.  Under  these  pro- 
posals, all  males  18  to  65  would  have  been 
required  to  register  for  the  draft,  with  thos*" 
between  18  and  45  liable  for  induction  for 
six  (la'er  eight)  months.  Deferments  would 
have  been  strictly  occupational  and  Inductees 
paid  $5.00  per  month.  Compromises  were 
worked  out.  however,  by  the  time  Congress 
saw  the  bill.  Length  of  service  was  to  be  one 
year,  draftees  were  to  receive  pay  equal  to 
enlistees,  and  18-45  was  to  be  the  age  rang? 
for  registration.  The  question  of  deferments 
was  put  off  pending  the  formulation  of  selec- 
tive service  regulations.  The  bill  also  specifi- 


cally forbade  enlistment  bounties  or  substi- 
tutes. The  compromise  assured  'he  bill  the 
support  of  Clark's  group  and  the  War  De- 
partment, and  on  August  2nd,  Roosevelt 
gave  his  public  support.  He  reiterated  his 
position  on  August  23rd.  Hi;  opponent  in  the 
presidential  campaign  also  favored  the  draft, 
so  Congressional  opposition  faltered.  O.t  Sfp- 
tember  14th  Congress  passed  the  bi:'  an  ! 
two  days  later  Roosevelt  signed  It  into  law. 

The  Act  was  to  remain  In  force  for  one 
year  and  It  restricted  the  total  number  of 
draftees  to  900,000  21-  to  36- year -olds,  to 
serve  for  one  year,  only  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  American  territories  and  pos- 
sessions. This  condition  was  reminiscent  of 
the  colonial  militia  are*  of  defense.  At  the 
end  of  the  12  months  of  service,  the  inductee 
would  be  transferred  to  the  reserves  for  ten 
years.  Those  exempted  from  the  "obligations 
and  prlvUeges  of  military  training"  were: 
vice  president,  military  personnel,  or  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  VS.;  veterans 
of  Regular  Army,  National  Guard  or  Reserves; 
governors;  U.S.  or  state  legislators  or  Judges; 
ministers  or  students  of  the  ministry;  and 
office-holders  whose  Jobs  were  deemed  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  the  public 
health,  safety  or  Interest.  College  students 
were  to  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  and  conscientious  objector  status 
was  recognised. 

The  foUowtng  August  the  draftee's  liability 
was  extended  by  six  months,*  and  with  Pearl 
Harbor  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  draft 
law  were  dropped.  The  term  of  service  for 
Inductees  was  extended  to  the  duration  of 
the  war  plus  =lx  months.  During  the  war, 
more  than  10,000.000  of  the  16.000.000  men 
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who  served  were  draftees,  out  of  a  total  of 
about  36,600,000  registered  and  classified. 
Basically,  the  draft  extends  from  that  day 
to  this. 

Throughout  the  war,  as  today,  one  of  the 
most  serious  arguments  against  the  draft 
was  the  equity.  Manpower  procurement  plan- 
neifl  had  assumed  that  Negroes  should  be 
represented  in  the  armed  forces  in  the  same 
nroportion  as  in  the  population  at  large.  The 
Xraft  act  forbade  racial  discrimination,  yet 
the  Army  Uke  the  civil  sector,  was  segregated. 
The  Navy  and  Air  Corps  accepted  only  in- 
glgnlflcant  numbers  of  non-whites.  Census 
arures  placed  the  Negro  population  at  10 
percent  of  the  United  States  total,  and  that 
number  became  the  Army  quota. 

But  lacking  segregated  facilities,  the  Army 
liegan  to  refuse  drafted  Negroes.  Local  draft 
boards  sent  Negroes  "notices  of  selection" 
rather  than  draft  notices.  By  February,  1943, 
fewer  than  6  percent  of  the  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel were  Negro— at  a  time  when  the  man- 
power squeeze  was  worsening.  During  1943 
the  rejection  rate  for  Negro  registrants 
reached  53  percent,  compared  to  33  percent 
for  whites.  The  percentage  of  Negroes  drafted 
(or  selected)  was  10.6 »  during  the  war,  ac- 
cording to  one  source.  Blum,*  on  the  other 
hand,  sets  the  number  actually  serving  much 
lower,  and  says : 

"One  fact  is  clear;  the  unwillingness  or  the 
inability  of  the  Army  to  fill  its  quota  of  Ne- 
groes caused  a  greater  pressttre  to  draft 
skilled  whites.  At  Its  peak,  only  8,75  per  cent 
of  the  Army,  instead  of  the  planned  10  per 
cent,  was  Negro.  Since  Industry  often  dis- 
crlnilnated  In  employing  Negroes,  Negro  cit- 
izens had  fewer  skilled  Jobs  that  enabled 
them  to  be  deferred.  Moreover,  Negroes  found 
It  difficult  to  enlist  and  much  easier  to  be  dis- 
charged than  whites.  If  the  Army  had  taken 
Its  full  quota  of  Negroes,  about  160,000  more 
unskilled  Negroes  could  have  been  drafted, 
and  150.000  more  skilled  workers  might  have 
been  deferred.  In  industry  as  well  as  in  the 
Army.  then.  Negro  manpower  remained  the 
'under-used  part'  of  our  total  tight  labor 
supply." 

Other  groups  were  under-utilized  by  Selec- 
tive Service.  A  Presidential  order  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1942,  effectively  ended  conscription  of 
men  over  38.  Local  draft  board  practices  pro- 
tected the  farmers  during  the  entire  war. 
Blum  states  ".  .  .  without  questioning  the 
patriotic  motives  of  the  farmer  and  the  agri- 
cultural bloc,  the  farm  became  a  much  safer 
(from  the  draft)  place  than  the  factory  for 
an  American  during  the  Second  World 
War." '  At  a  time  when  far  more  people  were 
engaged  in  Industry  than  agriculture,  defer- 
ments favored  the  more  politically  powerful 
agricultural  minority. 

Another  Interesting  result  of  the  Industrial 
manpower  squeeze  during  World  War  II  was 
the  "furlough"  In  Inductees  of  1944.  Pur- 
loupihed  soldiers  remained  subject  to  military 
rules  and  discipline  and  could  wear  uniforms 
at  work,  but  were  paid  Industrial  salaries 
In  addlt  ion  to  their  military  wage. 

"Since  the  soldiers  collected  double  pay 
and  did  not  lose  their  reemployment  rights, 
the  War  Department  no  longer  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  finding  enough  men  to  ship  to  plants. 
In  fact,  prior  to  the  furlough  program,  the 
Army  could  not  fill  quotas  for  the  heavy  tire, 
and  the  foundry  and  forpe  programs.  When 
furloughs  started,  more  men  volunteered 
than  were  required."  * 

The  economic  Incentives  were  high,  so  the 
supply  of  volunteers  was  more  than  ade- 
quate The  furloughed  soldier  received  about 
13  per  day  as  a  soldier,  and  $1  per  hour  for 
working  in  the  factory. 

Postwar  period 

When  the  war  ended,  the  draft  did  not.  The 
basic  criterion  In  draft  classification  dvirlng 
World  War  IT  had  been  the  Indlvldiial's  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort.  Selectlvo  Service 
structures  deferments  as  If  that  criterion  re- 
mains basically  unchanged  to  this  d&y  (Sep- 
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tember  1969).  Neither  the  Korean  nor  the 
Vietnamese  war  has  made  manpower  de- 
mands comparable  to  those  of  World  War  II, 
but  the  same  deferments  persist. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  draft 
was  allowed  to  lapse  once  (March  31,  1947) 
and  was  revived  a  year  later.  Some  have 
claimed  that  the  one  draft-free  year  proved 
that  voluntarism  would  not  work.  But,  mili- 
tary wages,  already  lagging  behind  Industrial 
wages,  remained  unchanged.  No  patriotic 
cause  provided  the  recruits  with  non-pecu- 
niary Incentive.  The  army  was  looking  back 
to  a  Job  well-done — World  War  11 — not  look- 
ing aheaid.  There  was  no  way  that  the  army 
could  have  maintained  manning  levels  in 
1947  while  maintaining  pay  levels  and  re- 
cruiting standards. 

In  spite  of  Insufficient  enlistments,  Negro 
manpower  utilization  did  not  increase  ap- 
preciably. One  reason  is  that  qualification 
standards  for  Negroes  had  been  set  markedly 
higher  than  for  Caucasians.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral A.  G.  Trudeau,  the  Chief  of  the  Man- 
fKJwer  Control  Group,  discussed  this  fact: 

"Have  no  fear  that  we  would  open  the 
doors  and  let  in  an  undue  flood.  We  do  pro- 
pose, however,  under  this  plan  to  lower  the 
AGCT  score  for  Negroes  to  that  which  Is 
standard  for  white  troops.  What  that  would 
mean  would  be  AGCT-aO  in  Ground,  and 
AGCT-90  In  Air."  « 

If  voltmtarism  failed  during  that  period. 
It  was  because  compensation  was  not  In- 
creased. Those  whose  economic  alternatives 
were  fewest  were  still  excluded  by  standards 
which  also  did  not  change. 

President  Truman  eventually  became  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  relnstltutlon  of  the 
draft  as  well  as  universal  military  training. 
Congrese  passed  the  draft  bill  on  June  12, 
1948,  and  It  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  June  24th.  True  peacetime 
conscription  became  a  fact,  then.  In  1948. 
The  period  of  serrice  was  set  at  21  months 
with  a  mftxlmum  reserve  commitment  of  5 
years  after  dlschaj-ge,  and  (up  to  161,000) 
18  year-olds  were  allowed  to  enlist  for  one 
year.  Exemptions  were  provided  for  veter- 
ans, ministers,  divinity  students,  conscien- 
tious objectors,  and  sole  surviving  sons  of 
families  who  had  lost  one  or  more  sons  or 
daughters  to  service  connected  action  or 
disease.  Other  deferment*  followed  World 
War  II  llnee  and  the  duration  of  the  law 
was  set  for  two  years. 

Korean  war 
From  February,  1949,  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War  there  were  no  draft  calls, 
and  the  debate  on  extension  or  alteration  of 
the  laws  was  still  going  on  when  the  ex- 
piration date  for  the  law  arrived.  The  law 
was  extended  for  fifteen  days  by  President 
Truman  on  Jtine  23,  1950,  and  Immediately 
thereafter  North  Korea  Invaded  South  Korea. 
In  connection  with  the  Korean  War,  It  has 
been  stated  that: 

"The  reinstatement  of  Selective  Service 
came  too  late.  The  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War  on  June  25,  1950,  found  our  military 
forces  far  below  authorized  strength.  In  the 
Army,  few  if  any  Divisions,  were  fully 
manned,  equipment  and  combat  ready.  Many 
Regiments  were  reduced  to  two  undermanned 
Battalions,  and  Battalions  reduced  to  un- 
dermanned  Companies. 

"It  became  necessary  to  call  to  active  duty 
thousands  of  reserve  veterans  of  World  War  II 
because  there  was  no  time  to  train  men  In 
the  number  immediately  needed  to  fight  the 
rapidly  increasing  enemy  forces  in  Korea. 
Our  lack  of  preparedness  resulted  in  our 
being  driven  back  to  the  Pusan  Perimeter 
before  we  could  accumulate  sufficient 
strength  to  launch  an  offensive."  «• 

But,  ill  fact,  the  draft  existed  for  two 
vears  before  the  Korean  War.  It  had  not 
been  used  to  build  strength  because  of 
budget  constraints,  and  because  the  Korean 
outbreak  surprised  everyone.  Further,  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  army  had  lieen 
cut  by  Congress  to  630,000  men,  and  by  June, 
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1950,  the  actual  strength  was  only  591,i87 
men.'' 

As  in  other  wars,  manpower  was  only  one 
of  the  problems.  Budgets  had  been  cut  lower 
and  lower,  the  army  still  was  equipped  with 
World  War  II  for  older)  weapons.  Manpower 
was  reduced  for  economy,  not  for  lack  of  vol- 
unteers. As  soon  as  the  North  Korean  Inva- 
sion began.  Congress  extended  the  1948  law 
until  July  9,  1951.  At  the  same  time.  Congress 
authorl2sed  the  "Doctor  Draft"  and  the  stu- 
dent deferment  testing  program.  The  follow- 
ing year,  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  was  passed. 

The  law  extended  the  draftee's  term  of 
service  to  24  months  for  18  to  35  year-olds, 
and  made  the  functions  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice organization  permanent.  Since  that  time 
the  law  has  changed  little.  It  is  again  called 
Selective  Service,  and  it  has  been  extended 
for  four  years  with  only  token  debate  when- 
ever it  was  up  for  renewal. 

The  "universal  military  training"  provi- 
sions of  the  1961  Act  were  never  applied,  so 
the  law  was  selective  in  all  but  name.  The 
size  of  the  manpower  pool  increased  rapidly 
while  the  military  requirements  for  man- 
power remained  relatively  stable.  This  meant 
that  the  country's  manpower  was  only  partly 
mobilized  for  Korea.  Of  the  Army's  total 
mobilized  force  of  2,834,000  men  and  twenty 
divisions,  only  eight  divisions  and  one  Ma- 
rine Corps  division  were  committed  to 
Korea.  The  rest  served  as  a  reserve  against 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  might  take 
advantage  of  American  preoccupation  with 
Korea  to  make  trouble  elsewhere. 

Obviously  such  a  mobilization  of  American 
manpower  did  not  approach  total  mobiliza- 
tion or  the  dimensions  of  World  War  II.  But 
herein  lay  much  of  the  perplexity.  The  Army 
faced  larger  responsibilities  than  could  be 
borne  by  Regulars  alone.  Citizen  soldiers 
had  to  be  called  on  and  citizens'  lives  dis- 
rupted, in  considerable  numbers.  Yet  since 
there  was  no  need  for  all  the  country's  man- 
power, who  was  to  be  called?  How  could  the 
burdens  of  the  war  be  distributed  fairly? 
How  could  they  be  distributed  and  not  cause 
a  political  outcry  that  might  undermine  the 
Trtiman  administration  and  the  whole  war 
effort  with  It? 

These  questions  were  never  answered  satis- 
factorily. The  distribution  of  the  burdens  of 
the  war  was  hardly  fair,  and  consequent  dis- 
satisfaction not  only  contributed  to  the 
political  undoing  of  the  administration  but 
at  least  complicated  and  confused  the  waging 
of  the  war." 

The  Army  found  it  did  not  need  all  the 
forces  the  President  was  empowered  to  ac- 
tivate, so  a  process  of  selection  and  Juggling 
began.  Discussing  the  mobilization  and  the 
1951  draft  law,  one  historian  says: 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  became 
selectees,  but  still  mere  of  the  same  ages 
avoided  service  through  various  deferments, 
exemptions,  and  disabilities — essentially  be- 
cause the  armed  services  would  not  have 
known  what  to  do  with  all  of  them.  Some 
National  Guardsmen  continued  on  federal 
service  while  others  escaped,  with  the  very 
geography  of  Guard  unit  distribution  adding 
to  the  Inequities.  Since  the  Regulars  and  the 
Guard  afforded  sufficient  organized  units. 
Reserves  were  called  to  federal  service  largely 
from  the  Inactive  Reservists,  officers  and  men 
who  had  not  been  undergoing  unit  training. 
These  men  were  especially  apt  to  wonder  why 
they  should  be  In  Korea  while  thousands  of 
active  Reservists  were  still  at  home;  but  the 
Army  wanted  Individual  replacements  for 
units  already  mobilized,  while  units  still  In 
America  remained  there  as  a  strategic  reserve 
against  a  bigger  war  that  might  oome." " 
Since  the  Korean  War  the  draft  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  status  quo.  In  that  war 
militiamen  (Guardsmen)  were  used  to  fight  a 
foreign  war  while  Reservists  stayed  home. 
The  draft  remains  unchanged  since  1951. 
One  outspoken  critic  has  stated: 
"The  integrity  of  Selective  Service  crumbled 
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with  the  reinstatement  o:  the  draft  '.n  1948 
Congress  may  not  have  perceived  the  ?rave 
implications  nor  difficulties  of  reviving  Selec- 
tive Service  But  the  problems  of  peacetime 
mobilization  became  immediately  apparent 
to  General  Hershey  and  his  stafT  They  were 
charged  with  drafting  250.000  men  in  fiscal 
year  1949  out  of  a  manpower  pool  of  7.9  mil- 
lion. As  General  Hershey  noted,  they  had  to 
be  more  selective"  than  during  the  war  when 
16.5  million  men  were  taken  Into  the  armed 
forces.  To  lend  any  semblance  of  justice  to 
their  choices,  they  had  to  first  shunt  m'>st 
of  the  male  population  oil  into  acceptable 
deferment  categories.  There  were  i-.ot  enougi. 
deferment  categories  to  soak  up  the  surplus 
So  Selective  Service,  with  the  aid  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  other  national  lead- 
ers, set  about  creating  them,  and  continues 
to  do  so  when  the  supply  becomes  unman- 
ageable." 

Thi.s  leads  to  a  high  rejection  rate,  as  does 
the  military  requirement  that  every  In- 
ductee must  be  physically  capable  of  becom- 
ing an  infantry  combat  soldier. 

In  general,  the  provisions  of  the  1951  .'\ct 
survive  with  only  minor  changes.  The  role  of 
Selective  Service  has  become  more  of  "chan- 
neling" civilians  than  of  providing  the  mili- 
tary. The  manpower  pool  has  growi;  to  such 
size  now  that  about  95  percent  are  excluded 
from  the  I-A  or  I-A-O  poul.  A  lar^e  part, 
but  not  a  majority,  are  excluded  because  *hey 
have  already  served.  Selective  Service  calls 
only  a  minority  of  the  18-35  year-.Uds  in  the 
country,  and  defers  all  the  rest. 

As  the  population  has  expanded,  fewer 
draXteed  were  needed,  and  fewer  were  called 
from  the  pool.  The  average  age  of  Inductees 
rose  to  almost  23  years  for  the  1961-1963 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Increase  In 
the  size  of  the  army  relative  to  the  temporary 
unchanged  manpower  pool  reversed  this  trend 
In  1965  and  after.  This  change  reflects  the 
number  of  exemptions,  however,  and  not  a 
manpower  crisis.  Selective  Service  reports. 
Ignoring  the  percentage  of  exemptions,  state 
"...  the  continuing  decrease  in  the  Sys- 
tem's supply  of  available  manpower,  acceler- 
ated by  the  Vietnam  situation,  brought  the 
avereige  age  of  regular  Inductees  to  below  age 
20  by  December  1965."  -* 

The  "Channelling"  function  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  system  Is  antithetical  to  Indi- 
vidual liberty,  even  If  the  Individual  is  never 
drafted.  It  Is  also  based  upon  raw  political 
power  rather  than  national  Interest,  as  Is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  agricultural  defer- 
ments continue  at  a  time  when  farmers  are 
paid  not  to  produce  food. 

"But  every  thorough  study  Indicated  that 
If  conditions  remained  unchanged,  every 
available  and  acceptable  naan  must  continue 
to  expect  to  enter  military  service  either  on 
his  own  Initiative  or  by  Induction."  " 

Overall,  the  number  of  exemptions  proves 
only  that  the  Selective  Service  function  has 
become  less  Important  to  military  manpower 
procurement  than  ever.  The  manpower  It 
selects  Is  a  minority  of  those  reaching  19, 
which  means  that  the  draft  Is  now  less  dem- 
ocratic. The  "tradition"  of  the  draft  In  Amer- 
ican history  has,  then,  reached  Its  logical 
conclusion.  The  majority  of  men  between  the 
so-called  draftable  ages  of  18  and  36  are  now 
deferred  or  exempted,  and  never  serve.  Prom 
the  brief  moments  of  earliest  colonial  his- 
tory when  almost  every  man  had  to  bear  arms 
In  certain  crises,  we  bave  reached  a  point 
where  a  diminishing  minority  serres,  part 
of  which  minority  Is  drafted. 

rOOTNOTKS 
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vote  in  the  House  did  not  center  about  the 
CJ.'itinuati  n  or  lapse  of  conscription,  but 
only  about  the  term  for  which  a  man  wao  to 
be  drafted. 

-Kreidberg.  History  of  Military  Mobiliza- 
tion, p.  644. 

■'  Op    cit  .  p.  49. 

■  Op.  cit..  p.  89. 

•'Ibid.,  p.  169  contains  both  quotations 
cited  on  this  page. 

J  Transcription,  Personnel  Conference, 
June  24-26.  1947.  War  Department,  page  11. 

•Report  of  the  Srlect  Committee  on  .\tan- 
pou-er,  American  Legion,  V'ashlngton.  1969. 
p.   7. 

■  Weigley.  op.  cit.,  p.  502. 
-Ibid.,  p.  508. 

■^  Ibid.,  pp.  509-510. 

"  Outline  of  Hi.^torical  Backgruund  of 
Selective  Service  and  Chronology  (Revised. 
1965  edition] ,  p.  27. 

'Ibid. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  SST 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  IH.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Congress  is  being  asked  to  approve 
the  Nixon  administration's  request  for 
the  full  $290  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  continue  the  financing  of  the  SST — 
to  spend  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  what  Paul  Samuelson,  winner  of  tlie 
Nobel  Prize  for  economics,  ha^i  referred 
to  as  a  "colossal  economic  folly."  Surely 
there  are  better,  more  responsible,  ways 
for  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  to  spend  taxpayers" 
money. 

The  decision  we  should  be  making  to- 
dav  is  not  whether  Congress  should  be  ap- 
propriating more  funds  for  this  program, 
but  how  we  can  disengage  the  Federal 
Government's  involvement  from  this 
program  completely.  This  Nation  simply 
has  too  many  urgent  needs  and  priori- 
ties to  be  spending  its  money  on  a  super- 
sonic aircraft  at  this  time. 

Yet,  during  the  past  months  and 
weeks.  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic have  been  literally  besieged  with  a 
flurry  of  propaganda  and  distorted  facts 
concerning  this  issue.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  deliberately  concealed 
some  of  the  more  pertinent  facts  which 
it  has  available,  and  there  are  now  re- 
ports that  the  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  gag  a  Government  scientist 
who  was  scheduled  to  testify  as  to  the 
possible  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  would  suffer  from  skin  cancer 
as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
SST. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  most  of  the  argimients  with  which 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
been  bombarded  are  unsound.  We  have 
been  told  that  America  needs  the  SST  to 
compete  with  the  British-French  Con- 
corde, yet  not  one  airline  has  placed  a 
firm  order  for  the  Concorde,  and  a  hold 
has  been  recently  placed  on  its  produc- 
tion. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  French 
National  Assembly,  recently  referred  to 
the   French   version   of   the   SST — the 
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Concorde— as  "France's  industrial  Viet- 
nam." Describing  the  state  of  the  Euro- 
pean SST  project,  he  continued: 

Every  single  cost  analysis  from  the  begin- 
ning has  proved  to  be  wrong  The  cost  of  the 
SST  has  multiplied  here,  as  it  will  every- 
where, four  times  the  initial  evaluations  By 
all  normal  decl.sion-making  systems,  it 
should  have  been  cancelled  long  ago.  but 
the  debate  and  cost  have  for  years  been  kept 
from  the  public 

We  have  been  told  that  the  SST  would 
not  produce  excessive  noise  or  .shock 
waves,  yet  the  aircraft  indu.'.try  iuseif  has 
admitted  that  the  SST  would  be  able  to 
meet  current  FAA  noise  standards  only 
by  creatmf,'  a  .'Significantly  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that 
when  flying  at  super.sonic  spced.«.  the 
SST  would  create  a  continuou.=  .jhock 
wave  moving  across  the  land  surface.  50 
miJe.;  wide. 

Proponents  of  the  SST  have  claimed 
that  the  aircraft  would  be  the  "fastest 
and  cleanest  transportation  device  ever 
designed  by  mankind."  Yet  not  one  com- 
petent scientific  a'^ithonty  ha.s  been  will- 
ing to  come  forward  and  a.'^.sert  that  the 
SSr  '.vould  not  have  a  deleterious  impact 
on  our  environment.  Even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  iia.>  recognized 
the  need  for  further  .■^tudy  of  environ- 
mental i.ssues  and  has  announced  a  S27 
million  research  study  of  environmental 
problems  of  the  SST.  I  have  been  assured 
that  this  grant  of  funds  for  environ- 
mental research  will  not  be  effected  by 
a  vote  for  the  Yates  amendment  today. 

In  fact,  the  environmental  re.search 
grant  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  noi.se  abatement  grant  to 
the  FAA  will  not  be  elTected  and  this 
important  research  can  and  should  con- 
tinue without  appropriation  of  more  tax 
money  to  build  the  SST  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  most  absurd  of  all  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  "economic  folly" 
is  the  economic  argument  itself.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  argued  that 
building  the  SST  would  create  as  many 
as  200,000  jot>s  and  help  our  countrj's 
international  balance  of  payments.  Yet 
nearly  every  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
economists,  ranging  from  the  most  lib- 
eral to  the  most  conservative,  has  agreed 
that  the  balance  of  trade  argument  is 
irrelevant. 

Milton  Piiedman.  the  noted  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, referring  to  the  economic  argu- 
ments of  the  Nixon  administration,  finds 
it  "disgraceful  that  knowledgeable  gov- 
ernment officials  should  use  arguments — 
such  as  the  balance  of  payments  argu- 
ments, the  jobs  arguments,  and  the 
claims  of  additional  taxes  from  jobs — 
that  are  demonstrable  fallacies  and  have 
been  so  demonstrated." 

A  former  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Walter 
Heller,  asks: 

If  the  SST  U  such  a  profitable  undertak- 
ing, why  does  the  US.  Government.  I.e..  the 
taxpayer,  have  to  put  up  80-90  "7  of  the 
cost? 

In  noting  that  as  of  March  30,  1971, 
the  U.S.  Government  will  have  put  $864 
million,  or  86  percent  of  the  $1,009  billion 
total  thus  far  Invested  in  this  program, 
Mr.  Heller  points  out  that — 
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If  private  Industry  can't  even  take  It  from 
jjgre — one  can  only  conclude  that  the  SST 
dismally  falls  the  fundamental  test  of  the 
niarketplace. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  economic  argu- 
ment continues  to  be  used  by  SST  pro- 
ponents. In  their  attempts  to  enlist  my 
support  for  this  program,  they  have 
urged  me  to  help  keep  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan from  losing  potential  subcontract 
money.  However,  what  they  have  failed 
to  point  out  is  that  the  Federal  money 
is  not  free:  it  comes,  of  course,  right  from 
the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

And  when  this  very  important  factor  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  SST  program  is  not  good 
for  the  State  of  Michigan,  nor  is  it  good 
for  43  other  States.  When  we  compare 
the  figure  which  the  taxpayers  of  Michi- 
gan would  pay  for  the  SST  with  the  fig- 
ure which  Michigan  would  receive  in  po- 
tential subcontracts,  Michigan  would  ac- 
tually lose  more  than  $37  million.  At  the 
peak  labor  subcontracting  date  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Michigan,  the  Nation's 
seventh  largest  State  In  terms  of  popu- 
lation, would  receive  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  jobs  which  would  supposedly  result 
from  the  continuation  of  this  project.  Of 
the  total  amount  already  spent  on  this 
project.  Michigan's  share  amounted  to 
only  .0172  percent. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  SST 
program  would  create  more  jobs,  there 
are  certainly  much  better  ways  to  create 
jobs  with  this  money,  and  ways  that  will 
result  in  things  that  all  Americans  need 
and  want,  rather  than  subsidizing  a 
supersonic  aircraft  which  will  be  used  by 
a  relatively  miniscule  portion  of  the 
population.  America  needs  housing,  and 
manpower  programs  in  the  areas  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  and  public  works. 
This  huge  sum  of  money  would  te  much 
more  wisely  spent  in  areas  such  as  this. 
In  addition,  the  200,000  job  figure  which 
is  used  by  the  administration  is  in  refer- 
ence to  a  potential  peak  employment 
period  for  the  production  phase  of  this 
program,  which  Is  at  this  juncture  mere 
speculation,  and  at  least  8  years  into  the 
future.  The  number  of  employees  ac- 
tually employed  by  Boeing  in  the  proto- 
type program  is  only  4,800. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  partisan  is- 
sue. This  is  an  issue  of  commonsense  as 
to  what  is  right  for  the  American  people. 
Although  he  is  not  a  member  of  my  poli- 
tical party,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  is  in  agreement  with  me  on  the 
issue  and  supports  my  intention  to  vote 
for  the  Yates  amendment  today.  I  am 
sure  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Michigan  delegation  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  oppose  a  continuation  of 
funding  for  the  SST,  as  well.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ORT)  a  copy  of  a  communication  which  I 
received  from  the  Governor  of  Michigan 
only  yesterday : 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  understand  the  debate  and  vote  on  the 
supersonic  transport  will  be  coming  up 
shortly  In  Congress.  Although  many  of  the 
environmental  questions  now  appear  to  have 
answers,  most  will  take  large  additional  sums 
of  money  and  research.  The  SST  program  is 
clearly  one  of  misplaced  priorities  for  limited 
tax  dollars.  There  is  a  much  greater  need  for 
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research  and  development  on  short  take-off 
and  landing  aircraft  and  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems which  would  provide  an  equal  number 
of  Jobs  in  our  economy.  I  am  opposed  to  fur- 
ther spending  for  SST  development  at  this 
time  and  therefore  urge  you  to  vot«  yes  on 
the  Yates  amendment. 

Gov.  William  G.  Milliken, 

State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arguments  against 
the  SST  are  virtually  endless;  the  argu- 
ments for  have  been  repudiated.  For 
these  reasons  I  would  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues today  to  vote  against  any  further 
funding  of  the  supersonic  transport. 


JAY  SYKES  WRITES  ON  THE  POWER 
OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  article 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Sunday, 
March  14,  1971,  Jay  Sykes  has  provided 
clear  support  of  his  thesis  that  public 
opinion  is  a  key  element  in  shaping  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Mr.  Sykes,  a  lecturer  in 
the  department  of  mass  commtmlcations. 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  is 
past  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  branch 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  A 
graduate  of  Rutgers  and  the  University 
of  Washington  Law  School,  he  is  a 
former  editorial  writer  on  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.  His  thoughtful  piece  follows. 
"Power  to  the  People";  A  Reality 
(By  Jay  G.  Sykes) 

( Towering  over  presidents  and  state  gover- 
nors, over  Congress  and  state  legislatures, 
over  conventions  and  the  vast  machinery  of 
party,  public  opinion  stands,  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  great  source  of  power,  the 
master  of  servants  who  tremble  before  It. — 
James  Bryce,  "The  American  Common- 
wealth." 1891.) 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  theory  contrary  to 
Bryce's — that  critical  decisions,  particularly 
those  involving  foreign  policy,  are  made  by 
an  oligarchial  power  elite,  without  regard 
to  public  opinion.  Foreign  pwllcy  is  con- 
ceived and  executed,  according  to  this  con- 
spiratorial view,  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex and  occasionally.  In  the  stereotype  of 
villainy,  by  ImperlaUst  warmongers,  economic 
royalists,  munition  makers. 

In  the  contemporary  vernacular,  decisions 
of  war  and  peace  are  made  by  a  monolithic 
"power  structure" — the  Establishment — 
while  The  People,  virtuous,  peace-loving  and 
selfless,  are  ignored  or  manipulated  into  sup- 
porting their  government. 

Bryce's  view  of  the  dominance  of  the  will 
of  the  public,  although  his  rhetoric  Is  over- 
blown, is  not  far  from  the  reality  of  1971.  and 
is  certainly  closer  to  fact  than  the  simplistic 
mythology  of  those  who  cling  to  the  devil 
theory  of  governaient. 

One  can  make  a  case  for  the  propwsltlon 
that  no  major  foreign  policy  decision  has 
been  made  by  the  United  States  government, 
at  least  in  the  20th  century,  that  was  not 
approved  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Lester  Markel,  a  New  York 
Times  editor,  has  written:  "No  American 
program,  no  plan  for  world  order,  can  suc- 
ceed unless  It  has  the  full  suppmrt  of  public 
opinion,  both  at  home  and  abroad."  The 
evidence  of  history  supports  Markel. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  sup- 
ported our  entry  Into  World  War  I,  then  de- 
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manded  rejection  of  American  participation 
in  the  League  of  Nations. 

That  public  opinion  can  force  a  reluctant 
government  Into  taking  positive  action  was 
demonstrated  by  the  Senate's  ratification  of 
the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact,  which  seemed  at 
the  time  to  hold  out  hope  of  permanent 
world  peace.  Many  senators  sneered  at  the 
treaty,  and  one  likened  It  to  "throwing  peace 
paper  wads  at  the  dogs  of  war"  (a  Judgment 
vindicated  by  events ) .  But  the  public  de- 
mand for  approval  was  so  great  that  the 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote. 

The  conscience  of  the  Senate  is  responsive 
to  the  pressure  of  large  numbers;  legislators, 
like  presidents,  can  be  persuaded  by  public 
opinion  to  rise  above  their  principles. 

The  official  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
government  in  the  19308  In  the  face  of  total- 
itarian aggressions  was  a  reflection  of  the 
nation's  recurrent  isolationism.  Given  the 
mood  of  the  American  public,  weary  of  war 
and  burdened  by  the  Great  Depression,  the 
Roosevelt  admliUstratlon,  whatever  its  in- 
clinations, could  not  have  committed  this 
nation  to  intervention  when  the  Italians  In- 
vaded Ethiopia,  when  the  Japanese  attacked 
China,  or  when  Spain  was  torn  by  civil  war; 
we  could  not  have  deterred  Nazi  Germany, 
however  shocked  we  might  have  been,  when 
it  reoccupied  the  Rhlneland  In  1936  or  when 
It  annexed  Austria  In  1938.  President  Roose- 
velt recognized  the  constraLnts  of  public 
opinion  on  governmental  policy  when  In  1937 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  the  warn- 
ings In  his  "Quarantine  the  Aggressors" 
speech. 

Only  when  the  Nazis  overran  France  In 
1940  and  the  possibility  of  the  defeat  of  Great 
Britain  appeared  imminent,  with  the  attend- 
ant peril  to  the  United  States,  did  public 
opinion  shift  in  favor  of  aid  to  the  Allies  and 
Roosevelt  was  thus  given  the  political  lever- 
age to  offer  the  Lend-Lease  program  and  the 
Congress  the  courage  to  approve  It.  The  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Al- 
lies, by  mobilizing  public  opinion,  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  gflvlng  Roosevelt  the  sup- 
port he  needed  to  execute  the  momentous 
destroyers-for-bases  deal  with  Oreat  Britain 
in  1940. 

Yet  the  American  people,  while  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  victims  of  the  Axis  aggressors, 
remained  adamant  about  staying  out  of  war. 
Reflecting  that  public  attitude.  Congress,  in 
the  summer  of  1941,  extended  the  compulsory 
draft  by  a  margin  of  only  one  vote.  Several 
weeks  before  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  public  opinion  polls  showed  that  80% 
of  the  American  people  were  against  going  to 
war  with  that  country.  (On  Dec.  10,  1941,  ac- 
cording to  an  opinion  poll,  98%  approved  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress  two  days 
earlier.) 

The  parallel  between  public  opinion  and 
decision  making  In  foreign  policy  is  too  exact 
to  be  concidence.  The  American  atomic 
bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  was  ap- 
proved after  the  fact  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  the  American  people.  Two  months  after 
the  bombings,  only  4%  of  those  {wHed  said 
that  atomic  weapons  should  not  have  been 
used  on  p>opulated  areas  under  any  circum- 
stances, 54%  approved  the  bombing  as 
carried  out;  and  23%  thought  we  should 
have  bombed  many  more  enemy  cities 
(which  would  seem  to  refute  the  theory  that 
The  People  are  Inherently  more  peace-loving 
than  the  leaders.) 

Major  governmental  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions after  the  war — as  the  precipitous  de- 
mobilization of  our  armed  forces,  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  American  Intervention  in  Korea — 
were  supported  by  a  substantially  united 
public  opinion.  The  ratification  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter  (by  a  vote  of  86-3)  by  a 
Senate  which  still  included  many  Isolation- 
ists reflected  the  public  turn  toward  Inter- 
nationalism. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  holding 
governmental  power  in  this  country  fear  and 
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r«spect  the  force  of  public  opinion.  To  rouse 
popular  suppcrt  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  thus  to  pressure  Congress  to  favorable 
action,  President  Wilson  undertook  a  gruel- 
ing nationwide  speaking  toiir,  ultimately 
futile. 

Almost  15  years  later,  President  Kennedy 
felt  constrained  by  his  interpretation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  maintain  an  American  military 
presence  in  Vietnam  In  spite  of  his  apparent 
conviction  of  the  attendant  dangers.  Ken- 
nedy had  in  1963  made  up  his  mind  (accord- 
ing to  the  version  of  presidential  aide  Ken- 
neth OTtonnell  writing  In  1971)  to  withdraw 
all  American  troops  from  Southeast  Asia,  but 
said  that  he  wouldn't  dare  to  so  until  after 
his  re-election  in  1964.  If  he  announced  the 
withdrawal  before  the  election,  Kennedy  told 
Sen.  Mansfield  (O'Donnell  writes)  there 
would  would  be  a  "wild  conservative  outcry" 
and  his  attendant  defeat  at  the  polls. 

Those  who  doubt  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  in  the  maJcing  of  foreign  policy  dis- 
regard the  evidence  of  history.  Those  who 
protest  that  the  System  does  not  respond  to 
the  public  really  mean  that  the  government 
is  not  responsive  to  their  denuuida. 

So  sensitive.  In  fact,  are  the  highest  reaches 
of  the  government  that  during  World  War  II, 
at  a  time  when  there  appeared  no  need  to 
counter  public  opinion,  the  State  Depart- 
ment established  a  Division  of  Public  Liaison 
to  analyze  public  opinion  polls  and  to  moni- 
tor newspaper  editorials  and  other  expres- 
sions of  the  public  will. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  compel  their 
government  to  do  their  bidding.  Public  pres- 
stire  can  force  a  policy  on  an  unwilling  ad- 
ministration, but  the  reverse  is  not  possible. 
A  government  policy  ne«ds  puUlc  support, 
or  at  least  acqulesencc,  for  execution.  By  de- 
fiance of  their  government,  American  citizens 
have,  in  effect,  overruled  ofQclal  decisions 
and  have  turned  treaties  Into  dead  letters. 
During  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837  and 
the  Texas  revc^ution  of  1835-37,  pubUc  sym- 
pathy for  the  rebels  was  so  great  that  federal 
officials  found  It  Impossible  to  enforce  the 
nation's  neutrality  laws. 

To  affect  the  making  of  foreign  policy, 
however,  public  opinion  must  be  expressed 
with  some  intensity.  If  the  people  favor  a 
si>eclflc  policy  by  a  provably  large  majority 
but  with  relatively  feeble  energy,  the  public 
view  may  be  disregarded  and  the  government 
may  feel  free  to  act,  unimpeded  by  majority 
sentiment. 

Thus  in  1939,  although  a  public  opinion 
poll  found  90%  sympathizing  with  the  Chi- 
nese (and  only  2%  with  the  Japanese  In  the 
war  between  the  two  nations)  and  favoring 
an  embargo  on  arms  to  Japan,  the  adminis- 
tration felt  no  compulsion  to  respond,  for 
the  demand  for  an  embargo  was  gentle  and 
undemonstrative. 

Public  t^lnlon,  while  It  occasionally  forces 
governmental  action,  more  often  sets  the 
outer  limits  within  which  a  president,  or 
Congress,  may  act  and  beyond  which  they 
may  not  dare  go.  Conversely,  when  the  public 
Is  Indifferent,  the  government  has  full  free- 
dom of  movement. 

rr  PtTBLIC  IS  tTNAWARE 

Nor  can  the  public  Influence  foreign  policy 
when  It  is  unaware  of  an  issue  In  the  deci- 
sion making  stage  or  when  it  learns  of  those 
decisions  only  after  they  have  been  carried 
out.  Thus,  public  opinion  played  no  part  in 
the  decision  to  land  Marines  in  Lebanon,  to 
invade  Cuba's  Bay  of  Pigs,  to  dispatch  troops 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  missile 
cilslB  of  1962  was  Joined  and  resolved  before 
the  public  really  knew  of  the  crisis  and  cer- 
tainly before  It  bad  a  chance  to  mount  sup- 
port or  opposition  to  the  CMrtlon  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  In  meeting  that  crisis. 

But  such  instances  are  merely  exceptions 
to  the  role  that  public  opinion  controls  for- 
eign policy  in  the  United  States.  Many  voices 
in  and  out  of  Congrees  are  asserting  that  a 
democratic  nation  should  reduce  to  an  In- 
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escapable  minimum  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  to  commit  its  peo- 
ple to  military  conflicts  without  Legislative 
approval  and  public  debate.  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  ought  to  restrict  the 
president's  power  to  take  military  action, 
they  believe,  except  In  truly  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

The  question  should  no  longer  be  whether 
public  opinion  can  control  foreign  policy, 
but  how  best  to  bring  that  opinion  to  bear 
on  those  who  make  decisions.  In  our  plural- 
istic society  public  opinion  has  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  voices  and  the  pressure  points  are 
many. 

There  are  the  voices  of  elected  public  offl- 
ciaLs.  Because  they  are  "newsmakers,"  their 
pronouncements,  however  Illogical  or  Incon- 
sequential, are  likely  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  press,  radio  and  television,  and  the  force 
of  their  opinions  thus  amplified. 

Expressions  of  dissent  from — or  support 
of — the  nation's  foreign  policy  by  officials 
and  organizations  receive  the  most  respect- 
ful attention  of  those  who  formtilate  that 
policy,  for  It  is  presumed  that  they  are 
speaking  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their 
constituencies. 

The  channels  of  dissent  in  the  United 
States  are  many:  public  opinion  pwlls;  criti- 
cisms In  and  by  the  press;  delegations  sent 
to  Washington;  testimony  before  Congres- 
sional committees;  formation  of  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees; protest  meetings  and  less  peaceful 
demonstrations.  Letters  and  telegrams  also 
are  effective  instruments  of  public  opinion. 
President  Nixon  said  last  May  that  he  wovild 
not  be  Influenced  by  any  public  outcry 
against  his  decision  to  dispatch  American 
troops  into  Cambodia.  But  next  day  he 
proudly  displayed  a  stack  of  telegrams  sup- 
porting that  decision. 

And,  finally,  there  Is  the  most  sensitive  of 
all  pressiire  points — election  day.  The  pas- 
sion of  an  Incumbent  to  remain  in  office,  or 
of  a  challenger  to  capt\ire  office,  provides  the 
people  with  a  mighty  weapon  for  translating 
their  opinions  Into  national  policy.  There 
seems  little  doubt  now  that  the  decision  to 
disengage  militarily  from  Vietnam  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  expression  of  popular  opinion  in 
the  elections  of  1968. 

FOB  MORE  DEMOCRACT 

Individual  citizens,  aldermen,  county 
supervisors,  state  assemblymen,  governors 
must  act  upon  the  realisation  that  our  na- 
tion's atomic  policy  is  as  vital  to  vis  as  the 
rate  of  a  local  sales  tax;  that  an  effective 
dlsam:ament  treaty  with  Russia  is  at  least 
as  important  as  a  decision  on  disposing  of  a 
city's  gaxbage  and  trash:  that  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  is  surely  as  critical  to  the  citizens  of 
Milwaukee  or  Eau  Claire  as  is  the  debate  on 
whether   to   legalize    bingo   in   Wisconsin. 

For  more  democracy  in  decision  making, 
then,  state  and  local  governments  ought  to 
take  positions  on  foreign  policy  Issues,  al- 
though the  resolution  of  those  Issues  is  ad- 
mittedly outside  the  legal  Jurisdiction  of 
those  governments,  undissuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment that  it  is  none  of  their  business. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  can — and 
usually  do — get  the  kind  of  foreign  policy 
they  want.  If  occasionally  they  do  not,  they 
have  no  artandlng  to  complain.  The  opportu- 
nity and  the  democratic  means  are  available 
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TRIBUTE  TO  A  MARINE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ItLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
all  Members  I  am  especially  proud  of,  and 
interested  In,  the  accomplishments  of  In- 
dividual constituents.  In  addition,  I  have 


long  felt  that  our  men  in  the  military 
service  are  very  typical  Americans  who 
consistently  demonstrate  tlie  goodwill 
and  true  spirit  of  our  country. 

This  point  that  I  have  made  can  be 
clearly  seen  In  a  column  by  Bob  Cromie 
in  the  Monday,  March  8  Chicago  Tribune 
which  Is  based  on  the  actions  of  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Marine  Corp.  Richard 
W.  DeRobertis  of  South  Holland,  in  pro- 
viding gifts  to  Vietnamese  youngsters  in 
an  orphanage  in  Hue. 

Incidentally,  this  record  of  such  a  won- 
derful personal  service  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  who  knows  the  De- 
Robertis family  since  they  are  a  family 
in  which  civic  activities  have  always  been 
an  obligation  willingly  undertaken. 
The  article  follows: 

Favorite  Marine 
(By  Bob  Cromie) 
My  favorite  Marine  at  the  moment  is  Corp. 
Richard  W.  DeRobertis  of  South  Holland, 
former  captain  of  the  track  and  cross- 
country teams  at  Thornridge  High  School, 
now  stationed  somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of 
Hue,  South  Viet  Nam.  A  story  about  De- 
Robertis recently  in  the  suburban  newspaper, 
The  Pointer,  took  at  least  some  of  the  bitter 
taste  of  My  Lai  from  my  mouth. 

DeRobertis,  who  will  be  22  years  old  this 
week,  somehow  came  across  an  orphanage 
in  Hue  housing  22  youngsters  of  all  ages,  and 
discovering  that  most  of  them  had  no  pos- 
sessions at  all  but  a  single  pair  of  all-purpose 
pajamas,  sent  $100  of  his  own  money  to  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  DeRobertis 
Sr.,  with  Instructions  to  get  some  sort  of 
outfit  for  each  child  In  the  orphanage  and 
mail  It  In  time  for  Christmas. 

"We  had  to  laugh  when  we  got  the  list," 
his  mother  said.  "It  contained  shoulder- 
length,  waist  measurements,  full  height,  but 
no  sizes.  They're  very  small,  you  know,  one 
8-year-old  boy  took  si?e  three  pants." 

Corp.  DeRobertis  and  a  friend,  a  Corp. 
Jerome,  whose  last  name  Mrs.  DeRobertis 
doesn't  know,  visited  the  orphanage  Chrst- 
mas  Day  and  distributed  the  gifts.  The  South 
Holland  Marine  wrote  to  describe  the  chil- 
dren's happiness  [  the  packages  also  included 
toothbrushes,  toothpaste,  tablets,  pencils 
and  candy]  and  said  he  and  his  friend  both 
had  tears  In  their  eyes  as  they  watched  the 
packages  being  opened. 

Mrs.  DeRobertis  made  it  plain  that  with- 
out help  from  neighbors  and  other  friends 
the  project  WJUld  have  been  difficult  to  ac- 
complish, since  postage  alone  was  $80.  But 
people  donated  good  clothing,  a  woman  on 
Social  Security  gave  $5,  one  of  DeRobertis' 
sisters  handed  over  a  favorite  doll,  and  on 
Halloween  many  of  the  youngsters  living  in 
the  block  turned  in  their  trlck-or-treat  loot 
to  be  shipped  to  the  orphans. 

DeRobertis.  who  comes  from  a  family  of 
eight  children,  uses  all  of  his  off-base  time 
to  Journey  to  Hue,  often  accompanied  by 
Jerome  and  a  lieutenant  whose  name  also  is 
not  known  here.  His  mother  reports  that  De- 
Robertis admits  to  a  special  fondness  for  a 
tiny  little  orphan  girl  named  Nam.  and  says 
she  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  shows  up  in 
South  Holland,  when  his  Viet  Nam  tour  ends 
m  April,  with  Nam  in  tow. 

"I  know  he  wUl  continue  to  send  money 
back  there."  she  says,  "and  that  he  and  his 
friends  are  hoping  to  raise  enough  to  send 
one  bright  15-year-old  to  school  In  the  city 
so  that  the  boy  can  become  self -supporting." 
At  the  moment  Mrs.  DeRobertis  Is  readying 
a  birthday  gift  for  her  son.  But  she  and  sev- 
eral neighbors  also  arc  preparing  22  packages 
of  clothing,  toys  and  candy  which  will  be 
maUed  In  time  for  the  orphans  to  have  some- 
thing for  Easter. 

Nobody  suggested  It,  but  If  anyone  wants 
to  cut  m  on  the  Easter  caper,  the  DeRobertis 
address  in   16662  Rose  Dr.,  South  Holland. 
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And  even  a  very  good  Marine  can  use  a  little 
help  someumes. 


POWS— A  NATIONAL  PRIORITY  FOR 
ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  American  men  have 
fought  many  wars  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  battle,  many  fighting  men  have  been 
captured  and  held  prisoners  of  war.  But 
in  every  past  war  that  was  fought  for 
freedom  and  not  for  peace,  these  cap- 
tured fighting  men  were  freed  or  released 
on  orders  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  be- 
cause the  war  was  either  won  or  the  men 
were  rescued  by  military  force.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  started  with  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  mission  in 
Korea  which,  because  it  was  not  ended, 
continues  to  this  day. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  accom- 
panied by  another  first  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  Never  before  have  we  Ameri- 
cans had  to  sit  back  and  watch  in  disgust 
and  utter  disbelief  as  the  wives,  children, 
mothers,  sweethearts,  and  loved  ones  are 
urged  if  not  forced  to  enter  into  inter- 
national negotiations  on  behalf  of  their 
sons,  fathers,  brothers,  and  sweethearts 
who  are  held  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
coimtry  have  so  much  public  opinion  and 
interest  been  unleashed  upon  such  a  dis- 
grace and  travesty  against  the  American 
people  when  they  have  paid  for  and  still 
enjoy  the  prestige  of  being  the  world's 
strongest  and  most  powerful  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  made  numer- 
ous overtures  of  conciliation  to  pacify  the 
affected  Americans,  but  otherwise  has 
done  little  or  nothing  to  end  the  war  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  release 
and  recovery  of  our  captured  fighting 
men. 

Many  well-meaning  people  seeking 
worthwhile  causes  have  accepted  the 
prisoner-of-war  relief  leadership  because 
of  the  vacuum  existing  due  to  Inaction 
by  our  own  elected  leader.  In  fact,  the 
present  resident  of  the  White  House 
seem.s  mo.st  satisfied  to  have  someone  else 
carrying  the  ball,  thus  taking  the  pres- 
sure off  his  inactive  leadership  and 
unproductive  policy. 

Foremost  in  such  people-mobilization 
projects  is  the  program  to  encourage 
American  citizens  to  write  to  Commimist 
dictators  in  Russia,  North  Vietnam,  and 
even  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations, 
appealing  in  a  courteous,  nonpolitlcal 
manner  for  humane  treatment  of  our 
captured  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  Fre- 
quently, from  the  American  friends  of 
Hanoi,  as  reported  in  the  media,  these 
activists  even  take  strength  in  the 
thought  that  the  Commimist  prison- 
keepers  might  be  making  some  slight 
concession  as  a  result  of  the  outpouring 
of  deep  sympathy  and  compassion  by 
Americans  over  their  fellow  countrymen 
who  suffer  in  a  stinking  Red  prison. 

But  the  great  weight  of  the  evidence 
Is  that  the  tons  of  letters  and  tremendous 
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activity  by  concerned  Americans  can 
never  accomplish  anything  because 
Americans  do  not  understand  the  think- 
ing of  Communists  and  they  refuse  to 
understand  Communist  goals. 

Any  understanding  of  the  Oriental 
personality  would  convince  our  fellow 
countrymen  that,  to  the  Oriental,  weak- 
ness is  to  be  treated  only  with  contempt 
and  scorn.  Therefore,  at  most,  the  Com- 
munist dictators  who  have  already  been 
assured  that  our  military  does  not  seek 
an  end  to  the  war  in  conventional 
methods  can  but  consider  the  millions  of 
letters  and  direct  appeals  from  our  well- 
meaning  citizens  as  a  sign  of  national 
weakness — a  loss  of  control  by  those  in 
positions  of  authority  in  our  country.  As 
such,  contrary  to  accounts  in  the  news 
media,  we  but  encourage  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  forever  delay  any 
formal  peace  talks.  We  but  reassured 
Hanoi  that  our  Nation  is  now  weak, 
divided,  and  leaderless.  All  that  remains 
is  to  wait  for  the  masses  to  demand  that 
the  weak  leader  remove  all  U.S.  troops 
and  support.  Then  the  Commimist  goals 
are  satisfied. 

History  is  replete  that  a  nation  which 
does  not  win  its  wars  loses  its  captured 
fighting  men — all  the  proposed  peace 
talks,  well  intentioned  correspondence 
and  POW  publicity  programs  notwith- 
standing. We  are  reaching  our  people  but 
not  the  enemy. 

The  men  held  prisoners  in  North  Viet- 
nam, estimated  as  high  as  1,600,  are 
Americans  who  have  risked  their  lives 
while  we  have  enjoyed  peace  and  pros- 
pered. These  are  men  who  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  a  progressive  nation  that 
now  appears  to  be  unwolling  to  risk  any- 
thing in  order  to  regain  for  them  their 
freedom.  If  we  as  a  people  will  not  fight 
for  them  and  make  the  POW  issue  one  of 
the  top  priorities  in  our  national  goals 
we  are  undeserving  of  the  freedm  we  so 
take  for  granted.  If  we  ever  do  regain 
our  POW's,  it  will  only  be  after  they 
have  suffered  the  deadly  rot  of  mind, 
body,  and  soul — that  indescribable  dis- 
eased condition  of  a  living  death  known 
only  by  saddened  and  broken  men  who 
have  experienced  being  abandoned  by 
their  country. 

There  is  but  one  person  in  our  entire 
government  who  holds  the  authority  as 
well  as  the  responsibility  for  regaining 
the  freedom  of  our  captured  prisoners 
of  war.  He  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  under 
whose  orders  these  military  men  went 
into  battle,  were  engaged  when  captured, 
and  under  whose  orders  they  remain 
even  as  prisoners. 

If  the  American  people  want  to  regain 
our  prisoners  of  war,  they  would  have  far 
greater  effect  and  success  if  they  would 
direct  their  appeals  not  to  the  unrespon- 
sive Communist  dictators,  but  to  Hon. 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  all  U.S.  military  forces. 

I  think  that  the  President's  inept  po- 
sition on  the  POW  situation  may  best  be 
described  by  a  recent  comment  by  the 
State  Department  press  oflftcer,  Robert 
J.  McCloskey  when  he  said: 

Our  position  Is  that  the  release  of  prisoners 
or  war  Is  a  humane  question  which  should 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  not  on  the  basis  of  ransom. 
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If  so,  then  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
Mr.  President,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
American  people,  do  something  besides 
fraternize,  compromise,  and  negotiate 
with  the  Communists.  You  and  you  alone 
can  give  the  orders  to  free  U.S.  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  for  April  of  1971  en- 
titled, "Inside  the  Prisons  of  Hanoi"  and 
a  recent  newsclipping: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest.  April  1971] 

Inside   The   Phisons  of   Hanoi 

(By  Louis  R.  StockstlU) 

(The    following    report    on    the    shocking 

conditions  vrtthln  the  prisoner-of-war  camj)s 

of  North  Vietnam,  and  on  the  threat  these 

conditions  pose  to  the  survival  of  hundreds 

of  U.S.  citizens,  has  been  drawn  from  lengthy 

interviews  with  some  of  the  men  who  have 

been   released,   and   from   informed  sources 

in  Washington,  Saigon  and  Paris.) 

The  truck  lurches  forward  with  thrashing 
gears.  On  the  rough  truck  bed,  an  American 
lies  on  his  back,  blindfolded,  hands  and  feet 
bound.  He  is  Jolted  by  each  bump.  Jarred  by 
thrusts  of  pain.  Hearing  clattering  street 
noises  and  strident  automobile  horns,  he 
knows  they  have  entered  Hanoi.  Soon  he 
wUl  be  prodded  to  his  feet  and  led  Into  one 
of  North  Vietnam's  dread  prisoner-of-war 
camps. 

For  almost  two  months,  since  his  capture, 
the  American  has  been  herded  from  village 
to  village.  He  Is  rarely  fed.  His  captors  double- 
time  hUn,  on  foot,  moving  steadily  north- 
ward. In  each  village,  they  tether  or  cage  him 
like  an  animal  so  that  villagers  can  file  past 
to  strike  him  or  urinate  on  his  body.  He 
la  constantly  hungry;  his  weight  drops 
steadily,  and  nausea  and  fever  plague  him. 

Eventually,  his  captors  transfer  him  to  a 
smaU  hut  with  12  bamboo  cages,  force  him 
onto  his  stomach,  thrust  his  feet  Into  wooden 
stocks  and  tie  his  arms  behind  his  back 
with  wet  rope.  For  99  days  they  keep  him 
in  this  position,  freeing  him  only  long  enough 
to  gobble  a  dally  bowl  of  rice  and  to  relieve 
himself.  His  face  is  obscured  by  a  scraggly 
beard,  his  eyes  bum  from  sunken  sockets. 
Then  he  Is  told  that  he  Is  to  be  moved  to 
Hanoi. 

Now,  three  days  later,  a  truck  deposits 
him  at  the  looming  triangular  mass  of  the 
"Hanoi  Hilton."  an  old  French  penitentiary 
covering  approximately  a  city  block  and  sur- 
rounded by  glass-Btudded  concrete  walls. 
Within,  two  separate  sections  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  U.S.  prlsoners-of-war.  As  in 
other  POW  camps  in  North  Vietnam.^  Its 
tiny  cells  are  cement-walled  and  heavUy 
barred;  bunks  are  either  cement  slabs  or 
rough  boards  stretched  across  sawhorses.  The 
only  other  furnishing  is  a  toilet  bucket. 
Terrazzo-like  floors  slope  away  from  a  cen- 
tral corridor  toward  open  drains  where  rats 
enter  and  leave.  Doors  are  thick  teak,  with 
peepholes. 

NIGHT    WATCH 

The  misery  and  demoralization  that  Amer- 
ican POWs  experience  in  this  subhuman 
environment  can  best  be  understood  by 
looking  at  a  typical  prison  day.  Above  the 
prisoner's  hard,  narrow  bunk,  with  Its  paper- 
thin  straw  mat,  a  bare  light  bulb  bums  day 
and  night.  On  the  bunk  he  tosses  and  frets, 
searching  vainly  for  a  comfortable  position 
for  his  calloused  hips  and  thighs,  relief  for 
his  pain-ridden  body.  He  sleeps  Uttle,  think- 
ing day -light  wUl  never  come,  that  the  hated 
light  bulb  will  never  fade.  There  is  no  clock; 
the  hours  drag  on. 


'  There  are  two  other  prisons  within  the 
city,  one  called  the  "Zoo,"  the  other  the 
"Country  Club."  If  there  are  ethers — and 
there  probably  are — the  U.S.  government,  to 
safeguard  security,  cannot  talk  about  them. 
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Now  It  Is  winter,  bringing  the  cold  he 
detests  and  fears  most.  He  has  wadded  a 
mosquito  net  around  his  frigid  feet,  wrapped 
one  of  his  two  flimsy  blankets  around  the 
net,  and  covered  his  legs  and  torso  as  best 
he  can  with  the  other.  He  still  wears  his 
coarse  paJama-Uke  shirt  and  trousers.  But 
the  cold  penetrates  everything,  numbing 
and  taunting  him.  His  empty  stomach  rum- 
bles, and  now  he  Is  shaking  convulsively, 
uncontrollably. 

He  will  have  to  get  up.  He  swings  his 
stiffened  legs  to  the  floor,  stands  with  great 
effort,  slaps  at  his  skinny  legs,  wasted  back- 
side and  bony  chest.  The  flesh  feels  dead. 
Sometimes  he  hears  the  muffled  movements 
of  another  prisoner  also  fighting  the  cold. 
In  a  nearby  cell  a  man  cries  out,  "Oh,  God. 
Oh,  God!"  He  repeats  the  words  to  himself, 
only  vaguely  aware  that  the  cry  has  nudged 
him  Into  prayer. 

How  many  hundreds  of  nights  like  this 
has  he  endured?  He  can  no  longer  remember. 

GONGS    AND    JT7DAS    HOLES 

Finally  daylight  comes,  and  he  watches 
the  gray  light  Alter  slowly  through  the  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  small  window  far  up 
the  wall  of  his  cell.  He  waits.  He  listens.  He 
has  learned  to  segment  the  days  Into  sounds. 
The  first  one,  at  5:30  a.m..  Is  the  harsh, 
reverberating  jangle  of  the  "gongs,"  a  metal 
ring  periodically  assaulted  by  a  metal  rod. 
It  echoes  and  reechoes.  And  as  It  fades, 
he  strains  to  hear  the  bolt  being  withdrawn 
on  a  distant  door.  He  knows  the  guard  Is 
starting  along  the  cells,  slapping  open  the 
"Judas  Hole"  In  each  door  to  make  certain 
the  man  Inside  la  on  his  feet.  Stiffly,  the 
prisoner  rises  and  begins  to  fold  his  "bed- 
ding." The  sounds  of  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  the  i>eepholes  come  steadily  closer 
until  the  guard  peers  Into  his  own  cell  and 
passes  on. 

A  loudspeaker  over  the  door  squawks  to 
life.  The  voice  of  Hanoi  Hannah  enters  his 
cell,  seeking  to  "re-educate"  him  about  the 
war.  She  tells  him  that  the  United  States  Is 
svifferlng  disastrous  defeat,  and  that  the 
American  people  couldn't  care  less.  She  fre- 
quently quotes  American  critics  of  the  war. 
Her  flow  of  bad  "news"  Is  salted  with  reports 
on  riots  and  racial  problems  In  the"  States 
The  half-hour  monologue  drones  on  like  a 
funeral  dirge.  Then  the  loudspeaker  dies.  But 
he  knows  Hannah  will  be  back  In  the  evening 
with  more  cheerless  news.  She  visits  him 
twice  a  day.  every  day. 

Now  he  hears  the  guard  taking  one  of  the 
men  outside  to  empty  his  'xjilet  bucket;  the 
man  is  then  returned  and  locked  back  up.  He 
listens  to  a  repetition  of  the  s;ime  sounds, 
slowly  p^«ing  from  ceil  to  cell.  Soon,  he  too 
Is  taken  out  to  the  cesspool  and  then  brought 
back  to  await  the  next  event.  If  It  la  a  wash- 
day, he  will  be  allowed  to  wash.  For  him, 
this  Is  the  week's  highlight.  But  he  must 
await  his  turn.  Precautions  are  always  taken 
to  prevent  him  from  seeing  or  talking  with 
other  prisoners. 

He  is  taken  Into  one  of  several  cubicles, 
each  with  a  small  tub  of  icy  water.  The 
guard  locks  the  door.  In  the  five  minutes 
allotted  him,  he  quickly  strips,  braces  hlm- 
8e:f  and  begins  sloehing  the  freezing  water 
onto  his  body.  If  there  Is  soap,  he  lathers  and 
scrubs  hla  skin.  But,  he  must  rinse  thor- 
oughly, for  he  knows  that  any  trace  of  the 
abrasive,  lye-llke  soap  will  oroduce  a  painful 
rash.  He  dreeoes  rapidly  and  rinses  his  other 
suit  of  "pajamas."  The  guard  returns  and 
nuu-ches  him  back  to  his  cell,  allowing  him 
to  hang  his  laundry  alongside  the  dripping 
clothing  of  other  prisoners. 

It  is  almost  noon,  time  to  be  fed.  He  never 
thinks  of  the  bread  and  watery  soup  as  food. 
But  he  relishes  the  thought  of  having  some- 
thing— anything— In  his  stomach. 

As  the  food  is  dispensed,  each  cell  door  Is 
unlocked  and  locked  In  the  familiar  pattern. 
When  the  guard  opens  the  door,  the  prisoner 
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reaches  down  for  the  bowl  and  bread  placed 
on  the  threshold.  Anything  he  Is  given  Is 
placed  on  the  floor  so  that  he  must  always 
bend  down  in  front  of  his  captor.  In  appear- 
ance, if  not  In  spirit,  he  must  always  display 
humility.  (He  wryly  remembers  the  stagger- 
ing blow  irom  the  rifle  butt  when  he  once, 
"disrespectfully,"  croesed  his  legs  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  Interrogating  officer.)  As  he  rises 
with  the  food,  he  must  come  to  attention. 
And  so  he  stands  as  the  guard  shuts  the  door. 

Then  he  eats,  forcing  himself  to  chew  the 
bread  with  great  care,  watchful  for  the  small 
stones  sometimes  embedded  In  the  dough. 
He  has  disciplined  himself  to  eat  every 
crumb,  every  drop.  With  the  last  of  the  bread, 
he  mops  the  bowl. 

He  waits  again.  Soon  another  "gong" 
sounds,  Instructing  him  to  lie  down.  The 
room  is  still  cold,  but  his  shrunken  stomach 
is  temporarily  pacified.  Now.  more  often  than 
not,  he  is  finally  able  to  doze.  But  the  fitful 
sleep  ends  abruptly,  torn  apart  by  another 
gong.  It  is  two  o'clock.  For  the  next  seven 
hours  he  can  only  pace  or  sit.  He  Is  not 
permitted  to  lie  on  his  bunk  again  until  9 
p  m.  Periodically,  unexpectedly,  a  guard 
slams  open  the  Judas  Hole  to  check. 

BODY   AND   SOUL 

As  the  prisoner  paces,  he  gropes  for  some- 
thing to  occupy  his  thoughts.  He  has  recited 
the  names  of  the  states  forward  and  back- 
ward, the  names  of  all  the  U.S.  Presidents 
he  can  remember.  He  has  built  boats  and 
houses  in  his  mind,  gone  on  imaginary  walk- 
ing tours,  retraced  most  of  the  memorable 
events  of  his  life,  the  plots  of  books  and 
movies.  But  the  monotony  of  these  efforts 
has  made  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  concen- 
trate. His  thoughts  skitter  away  to  questions 
he  would  prefer  to  avoid,  to  a  maze  of 
anxieties. 

He  thinks  about  the  war.  Can  Hanoi  Han- 
nah be  right?  Has  America  given  in  to  de- 
featist views''  If  so.  what  will  happen  to  him'' 
He  worries  about  his  health.  He  Is  half- 
starved,  ridden  with  tiny  things  that  crawl 
in  his  stomach.  He  has  grown  steadily 
weaker. 

Th?  question  he  dreads  most,  and  that  now 
recurs  with  frightening  frequency.  Is:  Can  I 
last?  And  what  about  my  family?  Will  my 
w.fe  wilt  forever?  Is  she  well?  Will  the  chil- 
dren remember  me?  How  do  they  manage 
wichou:  a  father?  Sadness  overwhelms  him. 

Occasionally  he  gets  a  letter,  but  this  Is  a 
r.-cant  development.  And  the  six-line  note 
*hat  is  permitted  can  never  answer  the  hun- 
dreds of  questions  that  roam  his  mind.  Still, 
other  prisoners  have  received  nothing,  so  he 
must  be  considered  fortunate. 

At  4:30  he  is  fed  the  same  food  he  received 
earlier,  the  same  that  he  virill  also  get  twlcs 
tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  and  the  next. 
There  is  no  meat,  nothing  green,  nothing 
sweet — always  the  same  tasteless  soup  and 
bread.  After  this  second  feeding,  he  will  wait 
18  hours  to  be  fed  again. 

It  is  dark  now.  and  at  8:30  Hanoi  Hvmah 
is  back.  She  stays  until  9,  and  a?  the  loud- 
speaker clicks  off.  the  last  "gong'  rings  out. 
He  must  crawl  back  on*o  his  bunk  to  face 
the  cold,  and  his  I.mo'-,'  thoughts,  until 
morning.  He  pleads  with  his  body  and  sniil 
for  strength  to  survive  y:t  another  night  un- 
der the  light  bulb. 

SHATlE.liO   RULES 

How  long  this  man  and  his  fellow  captives 
can  last  is  anyone's  guess.  But  their  lives  are 
more  gravely  threatened  with  each  parsing 
day.  Some  of  the  POWs  have  already  died  - 
Others  face  almost  certain  death  unless  their 
treatment  is  drasticallv  Improved.  One  care- 
ful study  of  available  informaMon,  compiled 
by  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  R  Cataldo,  i  d  vtc.r  wlh 
the  Green  Berets.  in-Jicates  that  'he  POWs 
not  only  are  severely  milnourished.  but  that 
80  p>ercent  have  sk'n  dlse:i=es.  pt  least  half 
suffer  from  Intestinal  wirms.  a  quarter  may 
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have  active  tuberculosis,  and  many  are  af- 
flicted with  serious  vitamin  deficiencies, 
mental  disorientation  and  muscular  wastage. 

Hanoi  also  has  weakened  meu  by  system- 
atic torture.  Prisoners  have  been  denied 
food  or  water  for  long  per:<.d.s.  suspended 
from  ceiUng-s  by  their  arnib.  b-.irnecl  -xnth 
cigarettes,  clubbed  with  rifle  butts  and  phvs- 
IciiMy  beaten.  In  numerous  case'-,  their  cap- 
tors have  refused  them  adeq'iate  medical 
care,  and  have  neglected  to  attend  to  major 
injuries. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  North  Vietnam 
forbids  inspection  of  the  camps  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cro.ss — in  direct  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  Instead,  "showcase" 
prisoners  are  paraded  In  propaganda  films. 
When  anti-war  groups  or  friendly  foreign 
Journalists  are  selected  to  talk  with  or  film 
small  groups  of  prisoners,  only  the  healthiest 
men,  barloered  and  freshly  clothed,  are 
trotted  into  public  view  to  parrot  carefully 
rehearsed  Information.  What  the  public 
never  sees  are  the  hidden  celif,  the  men  on 
crutches,  thase  who  can  walk  only'^-ith  the 
aid  of  another  prisoner,  those  with  deformi- 
ties, the  badly  emaciated,  the  sick  in  bed 

The  Geneva  Conventions  require  repatria- 
tion of  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  the 
release  or  transfer  to  a  neutral  nation  of  men 
whose  long  confinement  Jeopardizes  their 
health.  Yet  Hanoi,  which  Is  a  signatory  to 
the  Conventions,  has  ignored  these  rules  as 
they  apply  to  the  781  captured  and  missing 
in  North  'Vietnam.  And  the  enemy  has  made 
no  effort  to  persuade  the  'Vietcong  and  com- 
munist forces  in  South  'Vietnam  and  Laos 
even  to  identify  the  almost  800  other  Ameri- 
cans captured  or  missing  in  these  areas. 

For  the  prisoners,  meanwhile,  years  pile  on 
lonely  years.  The  fir.^t  men  captured  are  near- 
ing  their  seventh  year  in  captivity.  More  than 
300  others  soon  face  their  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  anniversaries  In  enemy  hands. 

Unless  help  is  forthcoming,  these  men  will 
continue  to  rot   and  die. 

Here  at  home,  private  citizens  and  con- 
cerned organizations  are  reacting  with  grow- 
ing impatience  to  North  Vietnam's  inhumane 
treatment  of  our  prisoner;  Public  denounce- 
ments, mounting  pre^s  attention,  re.olutions 
in  the  US  Congress  and  the  United  Nations, 
letter-writing  campaigns  and  many  similar 
efforts  are  beginning  to  have  an  effect.  There 
IS  evidence  that  Hanoi  is  smarting  under  the 
attack. 

In  the  past  year  North  Vietnam's  leaders 
have  tried  to  muffle  crltlcl.sni  by  easing  a  few 
of  the  har.>h  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
prisoners.  Hanoi  has,  for  example,  permitted 
an  increase  in  mail  between  some  of  the  men 
and  their  families,  authorized  more  packages 
for  the  captives,  boosted  the  weight-limita- 
tion on  Christmas  parcels  and  permitted  fam- 
ilies to  mail  previously  forbidden  items  such 
as  small  games,  medicines  and  vitamins. 

But  coi.ditlons  are  still  deplorable. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  13,  1971] 

State    Department    Is    Skeptical:     Crosby 

Seeking  To  Ransom  POW's 

Larry  Crosby  Initially  Indicated  yesterday 
that  the  Nixon  administration  had  encour- 
aged the  idea.  State  Department  olEcials  Im- 
mediately denied  that. 

"Our  position  is  that  the  release  of  pris- 
oners of  war  is  a  humane  question  which 
should  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva 
convention"  and  "not  on  the  basis  of  ran- 
som." said  State  Department  Press  Officer 
Robert  J.  McCloskey. 


'  North  Vietnam  has  told  US,  anti-war 
groups  and  Senators  that  23  prisoners  have 
died.  But  the  lists  cannot  be  regarded  as 
con.pletely  accurate:  all  of  the  deaths  were 
rep.irted  long  after  thev  .supposedly  occurred, 
and  after  a  numt)er  of  'ne  men  had  been  held 
cap'  Ive  up  to  five  years. 
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Larry  Crosby  said  he  was  undeterred. 
"What  can  they  do  about  It?"  he  asked. 
"They'd  look  pretty  funny  if  we  accom- 
plished something,  wouldn't  they?" 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  has  swited  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  by  10  per- 
cent retroactive  to  January  1.  1971.  This 
emergency  action  is  an  important  first 


step  in  meeting  our  obligations  to  older 
Americans  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

But  our  actions  fall  short  of  providing 
all  of  the  reforms  which  need  to  be  in- 
corporated into  our  social  security  sys- 
tem. It  is  encouraging  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  agreed 
to  continue  consideration  of  my  bill 
along  with  others  which  would  provide  a 
new  monthly  minimum  benefit  of  $100, 
increase  to  $2,400  from  $1,680  the  per- 
missible outside  income  allowed  without 
a  cut  in  benefits  and  permit  for  the  first 
time  automatic  cost-of-living  benefit  in- 
creases. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  justi- 
fiable concern  expressed  here  that  social 
security  benefits  keep  pace  with  the  ris- 


ing cost  of  living.  Yet  the  necessity  for 
having  to  again  take  emergency  action 
should  demonstrate  to  us  all  that  we  are 
unable  imder  the  present  system  to  ac- 
complish this  objective.  Last  year  the 
House  adopted  benefit  increases  in  May 
but  the  Senate  stalled  for  another  7 
months  until  it  was  too  late  for  final  ac- 
tion. Such  delays  are  totally  unaccept- 
able. If  our  older  Americans  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  their  retirement  income 
will  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living,  and 
I  believe  they  do,  then  the  increases 
should  come  automatically,  free  from  the 
vagaries  of  the  congressional  process. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  early  con- 
sideration of  these  essential  reforms  in 
our  social  security  system. 


SENATE— Fridai^,  March  19,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mike  Gravel,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  Thy  good- 
ness and  mercy  which  hath  watched  over 
us  and  brought  us  to  this  place.  Give  us 
hearts  to  love  Thee,  minds  to  know  Thee, 
and  voices  to  utter  Thy  truth.  In  mo- 
ments great  and  small  preside  over  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation.  Be  Thou  the  un- 
seen but  ever-real  guide  to  every  decision 
in  this  place.  Beyond  this  Chamber  and 
throughout  all  the  world  grant,  O  Lord, 
that  all  men  may  come  to  serve  Thee, 
to  wage  peace  instead  of  war,  to  express 
love  instead  of  hate,  and  to  strive  only 
for  that  justice  and  concord  that  belongs 
to  Thy  kingdom. 

O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  us  better  than 
we  know  ourselves.  Be  Thou  our  strength 
and  aid  while  we  work.  Be  with  us  in  our 
going  out  and  our  coming  in  from  this 
time  forth — even  forevermore.  Amen. 


On  March  17, 1971 : 
A  message  withdrawing  the  nomination  of 
Chester  L.  Mlze,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 
On  March  18, 1971 : 
A  message  relating  to  growing  transporta- 
tion systems  and  gro'wlng  problems. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  March  19,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Mike  Gravel,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  16,  1971,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  17, 1971,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

H.R.  4690.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
for  other  purf>ose6. 

The  above  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  on  March  17,  1971. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate   of    March    16,    1971,    messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
were  received,  as  follows : 
CXVn 450— Part  6 


The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-420,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Nix,  chairman,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Prelinohutsen,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  Wiggins,  and  Mr.  Lujan 
members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  armoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  468)  making  certain  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  689,  84th  Congress,  as  amended,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Hays,  chair- 
man, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  CoRBETT,  and  Mr.  Mathias  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-42.  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Gallagher,  chairman,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt  members 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  468) 
making  certain  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
for  other  purpxises.  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  16,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
b3  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  calen- 
dar. Calendar  Nos.  43  and  44. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  TO  OWNERS  OF  LOST  OR 
STOLEN  BEARER  SECURITIES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  bill,  S.  1181.  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  granting  of  relief  to 
owners  of  lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.   1181 

he  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
sections (ai-(d)  ot  section  8  of  the  Govern- 
ment Losses  In  Shipment  Act.  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  738al,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows  ■ 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  grant  rellel  on  account  of 
the  loss,  theft,  destruction,  mutilation,  or 
defacement  of  any  security  Identified  by 
niunber  and  description. 

"(b)  A  bond  of  Indemnity  shall  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  relief,  whether  be- 
fore, at,  or  after  maturity,  on  account  of  any 
security  payable  to  bearer  or  so  assigned  as 
to  become.  In  effect,  payable  to  bearer  which 
Is  not  clearly  proven  to  have  been  destroyed. 
The  bond  of  Indemnity  shall  be  In  such  form 
and  amount  and  with  such  surety,  sureties, 
or  security  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  require, 

"(c)  No  relief  shall  be  granted  on  account 
of  Interest  coupons  claimed  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  a  security  unless  the  Secretary  la 
satisfied  that  such  coupons  have  not  been 
paid  and  are  In  fact  destroyed  or  will  not  be- 
come the  basis  of  a  valid  claim  against  the 
United  States. 

"fd)  The  term  'security'  means  any  direct 
obligation  of  the  United  States  issued  pur- 
suant to  law  for  valuable  consideration.  In- 
cluding bonds,  notes,  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, and  Treasury  bills,  and  Interim  cer- 
tlflcatee  Issued  for  any  such  security." 


SENATE  ELECmON,  EXPULSION, 
AND  CENSURE  CASES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  74)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  compilation  "Senate  Election,  Expul- 
sion, and  Censure  Cases"  as  a  Senate 
document,  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

s.  Rss.  74 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  71,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  en- 
titled "Senate  Election,  Expulsion,  and  Cen- 
sure Cases",  conapUed  by  Richard  D.  Hupman, 
Senate  Librarian,  under  the  direction  of 
Prancls  R.  Valeo,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  doc\unent. 

Src.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Conamlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  AT  NEXT  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) be  recognized,  following  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Journal  and  the  time  al- 


lotted to  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HAVRE  ATHLETE  MEETS  GREAT 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  acts 
of  personal  courage  are  not  associated 
with  any  one  age  group  and,  occa- 
sionally, a  very  inspiring  story  comes  to 
our  attention.  This  year  in  Montana, 
the  State  championship  football  team 
was  the  Havre  High  School  Blue  Ponies. 
This  is  not  such  great  news  in  itself, 
but  its  all-conference  guard  is  Kenny 
Stromberg,  bom  without  a  right  hand 
and  an  abbreviated  right  arm.  Kenny 
is  a  young  man  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
ner strength  who  has  never  taken  time 
to  feel  sorry  for  himself.  Equipped  with 
an  artificial  hand  and  extension  of  his 
arm,  he  has  done  all  things  that  young 
boys  do  and,  in  most  cases,  far  better. 
He  has  been  himting  since  he  was  12, 
is  an  outstanding  swimmer,  a  member 
of  the  Havre  basketball  team  and  center 
fielder  on  the  Babe  Ruth  baseball  team. 

Kenny  Stromberg  is  an  all-around, 
flrst-rate  citizen.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  Kenny,  his  family,  and 
his  teammates. 

Kenny  could  well  ser\'e  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  of  our  youngsters  in  this 
doubt-ridden  world  in  which  we  live 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  feature  story  appearing  in 
the  February  14  issue  of  the  Great  Falls 
Tribime  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoai}. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Havre   Athlete   Mxtts    Challenges 
(By  Joseph  L.  Keller) 

Hav«e. — A  guard  on  the  Havre  High  School 
Blue  Ponies'  state  championship  football 
team  made  the  all-conference  team  despite  a 
physical  handicap  which  would  have  stopp>ed 
a  less  determined  lad  from  even  attempting 
to  play  football. 

Kenny  Stromberg  was  bom  without  a  right 
hand  and  an  abbreviated  right  arm,  but  he 
has  never  been  sorry  for  himself.  He  appar- 
ently never  admitted  he  couldnt  meet  a 
challenge  any  two-fisted  peer  could  meet. 

Mrs.  Ben  Stromberg,  his  mother,  said. 
"We  don't  consider  him  handicapped.  He  will 
find  some  way  to  do  anything  any  other  boy 
can  do,  and  we  have  never  favored  him  In  any 
special  way." 

At  the  age  of  12,  after  talcing  a  hunter- 
safety  course  and  learning  to  handle  the  rifle 
with  his  right  arm  and  left  hand,  Kenny 
went  elk  hunting.  He  got  bis  elk. 

Since  he  has  a  natural  tendency  to  be 
right-handed,  whatever  he  learns  to  do  with 
his  left  hand  he  does  at  the  disadvantage 
common  to  all  right-handed  people. 

By  the  time  he  finished  his  sophomore  year, 
Kenny  had  lettered  twice  In  track  and  once 
In  swimming.  (At  the  age  of  10  he  had  won 
the  Montana  state  junior  Olympic  diving 
championship.) 

Ktted  with  a  special  "fln,"  shaped  like  a 
light  hand  and  developed  at  the  Michigan 
Crippled  Children's  Amputee  Center  In  Orand 
Rapids,  a  first  of  its  kind,  Kenny  swam  back- 
stroke and  free-style  as  a  member  of  the 
Havre  Lions'  Swim  Team.  He  was  fast  enough 
to  swim  on  the  boy's  relay  teams,  free-style 
and  medley. 


Havre  swim  coaches  picked  Kenny  to  assist 
In  teaching  younger  members  of  the  team 
In  techniques  and  stroke  patterns.  Duane 
Havskjold,  president  of  the  swim  team  at 
that  time,  said  one  of  Kenny's  sTongest 
points  was  his  Influence  on  other  swimmers. 

In  Little  League  baseball  Kenny  rested  the 
bat  In  the  crook  of  the  right  arm  and  swung 
through  with  his  left  hand.  By  the  time  he 
joined  a  Babe  Ruth  League  team,  Arnold 
Keck,  a  physical  education  Instructor  at 
Northern  Montana  College,  developed  a  hook 
attachment  for  the  stub  of  the  boy's  right 
arm  so  Kenny  could  handle  the  bat  more 
efficiently. 

Roy  Damschen,  president  of  the  Babe  Ruth 
league  In  Havre  at  the  time,  observed,  "To 
see  this  boy  field  a  baseball,  drop  the  glove 
and  throw  the  ball  was  something  I  just 
can't  explain,  but  It  was  done — and  well. 
Believe  me,  he  could  swing  that  bat."  Kenny 
played  center  field,  and  the  throw  to  home 
plate  often  was  a  long  one. 

Probably  the  least  surprised  Individual  at 
Kenny's  making  the  all-conference  football 
team  was  Kenny.  He  determined  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  make  all-confer- 
ence offensive  guard,  and  his  diligent  appli- 
cation In  practice  unquestionably  influenced 
his   teammates  considerably. 

Coach  Tom  Molen  of  the  Blue  Ponies 
said,  "Kenny  Is  extremely  dedicated.  When 
he  decides  to  do  something  he  will  let 
nothing  stop  him  short  of  his  goal.  Last 
spring  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  make  all- 
conference  first  team  as  offensive  guard. 
This  was  a  high  goal  for  a  young  man  who 
hadn't  even  made  the  starting  team  yet  at 
guard." 

Havre  football  fans  became  aware  of  the 
improvement  the  Blue  Ponies  of  1970  made 
In  successive  games.  Rated  10th  in  the  pre- 
season poll,  they  tied  the  first  game,  lost  the 
second  and  went  on  to  win  all  their  con- 
ference games.  By  the  end  of  the  conference 
season,  they  had  climbed  to  No.  1.  They 
proved  their  rating  by  winning  playoff  games 
with  Billings  Central  and  Columbia  Falls. 

Most  of  the  credit  belongs  to  Molen  and 
his  excellent  staff,  but  Molen  described  It 
as  the  best  and  the  most  dedicated  group 
of  young  men  it  had  ever  been  his  hone 
to  coach. 

Kenny  Stromberg  also  has  proved  himse'.f 
equal  to  any  challenge  in  dally  life.  During 
the  summer  he  does  the  kind  of  work  any 
other  boy  does.  He  has  taken  care  of  lawns. 
mowing  and  raking  the  grass.  He  has  worked 
on  farms,  helping  brand  cattle  and  pitching 
hay  bales. 

His  employers  describe  Kenny  sis  not  only 
a  good  worker  but  an  exceptionally  good  one 


THE  CRISIS  JEWS  FACE  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  TODAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of 
the  crucial  period  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  currently  facing,  we  are  anx- 
ious to  highlight  any  positive  action 
taken  wiiich  will  help  to  alleviate  this 
critical  situation.  Therefore,  I  submit  to- 
day a  resolution  by  the  World  Confer- 
ence cf  Jewish  Communities  on  Soviet 
Jewry  which  indicates  their  deep  con- 
cern and  their  heroic  struggle  for  the 
safeguarding  of  their  national  identity 
at  this  time  of  crisis: 

Whereas  the  World  Conference  of  Jewish 
Communities  on  Soviet  Jewry  has  met  in 
Brussels  and  solemnly  declared  their  soli- 
darity with  their  Jewish  brothers  in  t.ie 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Conference  has  urgently 
called  upon  the  civilized  world  to  join  them 
and  the  Jews  of  the  USSR  In  urging  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
Jews;  and 

Whereas  the  conference  has  called  upon 
the  civilized  world  to  recognize  the  rights 
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0,  Jews  Who  desire  to  return  to  their  his-  significant  effect  on  jobs  is  well  over  a     ^^.S cS^  Ti^TmZn^'TnV^ 

iric  homeland  in  Ur^.eUu.enMe  the  Je^s  year   away.   Meanwhile,   unemployment     Ji^^.^'^^'^^^^'^e^.t %rVnging  the  Amert^^ 

in  the  USSR  to  exercise  fully  their  right  to  Covers  around  5  million  people  and  the     ^onomy  ^q  ^ew  levels  of  productivity  and 

live  in  accord  with  the  Jewish  cultural  and  ^^^^  ^^^  teenagers  is  over  17  percent.            efficiency. 

2rr;r.i^r^r.rry..'.:  ^^^^=,  ^^^.^^^^^ 

"^'ow,  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  World  O^^P"' ^^  $50  bmion  l>elow  fuU^^^^           administration    itself    made    the    case 

conference  of  Jewish  Communities  on  Soviet  ment  output.  That  is  '^^y  ^)^^^^^^^^     against  it  in  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 

Jewry  that  the  energies  of  all  the  Jewish  depressed.  Businessmen  cannot  buy  ma-     ^^J^     ,  Investment  credit  In  the  1969 

{^Jfes  will  continue  to  be  mobilized  through  ..^^ines  for  the  sake  of  buying  machines ;     Jlf  ^JXJ?''!!'^^^^ 

uoe  Parliaments  and  governments  of  their  ^j^^y  ^j^  g^  ^j^h  the  expectation  that  they     tax    reform    message    i^esiaeni    iMixon 

countries,  through  the  United  Nations  and  .jj  ^  ^^    ^          y^g  machines  tO  pro-      saiO.                                              .         .         ,    „„ 

other  international  bodies  and  through  every  ^" '    gj^n^  ^nd  sell  the  gOOdS  at  a  profit.          T^^   ^^^<^y   ^  business   Investment   no 

avenue  of  public  opinion:  du^e  |°^  J  JjJ^««,^  ^^^^^  today-/ee  re-     l^'  ^^^^^^^^^  -«  °"^"  P"-^«  -■ 

Now  therefore  be  it  further  resolved  that  ^'       qBE-SEC  survey— and  it  Will  COn-     ""'^  ''**^- 

the  world  conference  of  J«f  «^^  Commun^-  ^n  e  ^  be  absent  until  something  is        Surely,  that  statement  applies  today. 

S^of  fhf  ^vferunC  are  f^'  TS.^^  done  to  stimulate  consumer  demand.          The  Economic  Report  of  February  1970 

twir  own  destiny.  But  not  Only  Is  the  recent  tax  break  for     was  even  more  forceful : 

„       ,      ^      .J     ...     T      1  ij  business  poor  economic  policy.  It  also  re-         subsequent  consideration  of  the  longer- 
Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    President,    I   yield  ^       distorted  system  of  priori-     range  issues  led  the  Administration  to  oon- 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  ^  6-percent  unemployment,  with     elude  that  the  7.percent  tax  credit  enacted 
.        ,;,K„V.  „«,wioT,^c    nHtv,  nnr      In    1962    to    Stimulate    business    investment 

our  worsening  urban  problems  with  our     ^^^^  ^  repealed.  The  national  priorities 

r^wn1^R    OF    BUSINESS  ^^^^^*  ^^^^  ^  ^^®  ^5^  °L.^^^      ot  the  lB70's  did  not  require  or  Justify  this 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  fare,  and  education,  it  should  not  be  hard     special  incentive. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  to  find  sensible  ways  of  spending  $2.7                                                          „„„cf(«,,^H 

pore  under  the  previous  order,  the  dis-  bUUon.  What  is  hard  Is  understanding        Along  w^th  others   I  have  quest  oned 

Sguished  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  how  the  President  can  allocate  $2.7  bU-     whether  the  K-esident  h^  ,^,^1 '^ -n'r 

eSton)  is  now  recognized  for  a  pe-  lion  to  corporate  profits  while  vetoing     tlonary  authority  to  make  such  ma^or 

Sod  of  15  minutes.  funds  for  Job  training  and  pulxUc  service     g^^^J- ^^,^,  f^^  ^  Z?  ^eT: 

In' announcing  the  new  rules.  President     cent  changes  were  highly   undesirable 

COMMENTARY   ON   THE   STATE  Nlfon  cited  aH  precedent  the  rules  re-     f-m    h^  oTSS^  M^JTeT'th^SS 

OF   THE   ECONOMY  Se^^  ^JroSucI^'bTSL^S  Ken^^^^^^     T^t'^'t^e'ljCS^^^nTioT^. 

Mr.   EAGLETON.   Mr.  President,   on  The  latter  were  supposed  to  stimulate  the     tradictlng  a  position  that  It  took  just 

January  11,  President  Nixon  announced  onomlc   recovery   from  the  recession     over  a  year  ago  does  not  enhance  its 

new  depreciation  rules   allowing  busl-  .  ,  _„,  ,          judgment,  the  Democratic     already  strained  credibility, 

nesses  a  faster  writeoff  of  expenditures  ,.      ' .,  1962  cannot  justify  the  pres-        In  the  last  few  weeks,  bills  have  been 

for  new  equipment.  The  changes  will  re-  ^.    ^^.^^^    ^-t    j  seriously  question     Introduced  in  both  the  House  and  the 

suit  in  a  reducUon  of  Federal  revenues  of  l-j-pther  the  7-Dercent-investment  credit     Senate,  calling  for  reinstatement  of  the 

$2.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1972.  rising  to  ^^          .    ^  ''^     ^j^.^  j-^g  subsequent     Investment  tax  credit.  I  would  be  op- 

$4.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976.  This  Is  economic  recovery   Even  Walter  HeUer.     poised  to  reinstatement  even  if  the  Presl- 

roughly  equivalent  to  a  7-percent  tax  cut  ^j  ^^  architects  of  that  policy,  now     dent  had  not  changed  the  depreciation 

for  corporate  business.  mnintAlns  that  what  really  brought  us     rules-  But  in  the  wake  of  this  earlier  tax 

The  administraUon  argues  that  the  ^^  J^  ^eSLl^n  wa^thf b^^                ^reak  for  business,   a  second  windfall 

Changes  wUl  Increase  investoient  and  ^^  ^„^S?pro^d1d  by^igTtSx     would  be  particularly  indefensible, 

promote  economic  growth.  I  can  see  lit-  ^"'"^^  "h^       '^  *- 

S^enS  ^Se£nce!T^-^Xt  ^But  even  if  the  e^lier  measure  wa.            g^^^.op.HAND  PARTTY 

out  the  1960's.  increasing  considerably  effective,  it  does  not  foUow  we  should            ^             _       „     ^T^.  \     t 

faster  than  output   As  a  result  of  that  institute  a  similar  one  now,  because  the        Mr.    EAGLETON.    Mr.    President.    I 

boom  and  of  the  recent  downturn,  busi-  economic  situations  are  so  different.  In     would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 

ness  is  now  operating  at  76  percent  of  1962,  investment  spending  had  been  in     my  coUeagues  from  faming  Stetes  an 

capacity.  It  is,  therefore,  hard  to  believe  the  doldrums  for  a  decade;  stimulation    exceUent  article  by  Mr.  Fred  V.  Hemnel, 

that  firms  have  much  of  an  incentive  to  may  have  been  in  order.  The  opposite  is    president  of  the  afidcontment  Farmers 

increase  investment  in  equipment.  tj-ue  today                                                       Association,  about  the  recent  change  In 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  really  believes  The    following    table    indicates    that    ^^^  ??*^°^«^^  °^  ^""^^f  ^"l[f.^  ^SS 

that   the   new   depreciation   rules   will  there  was  vStuaUy  no  growth  in  expendi-    ^°'  ^^^'T"^  ^^^'^- lif  .^\,^^ 

make  much  difference  to  capital  spend-  JSS  T  prSucers'  durable  equipment     PO"»ts  out.  candidate  Nixon  d^escribed 

ing  in  1971.  According  to  Business  Week.  SgThe  1950s,  whereas  the  1960's  are     74  percent  of  parity  as  "totolerabe   di^- 

there  is  "scant  evidence  that  Uberallz-  ^™d  by  an  enormous  expansion  of    i5|  the  election  campaign  back  in  1968^ 

ing  depreciation  at  this  time  will  induce  ThSlx^'nd^ures :                                       TTe^nt'^flS'^e^'^^-.TT.^e 

many  companies  to  change  investment  j^,,,tment  in  producers  durable  equipment     fi^^'SL  JS^iSSn  ca^e  m  wS 

plans."    The    Commerce    Department's  .     bimon-  of  dollars!           low— this  admmistrawon  came  "P  *i"i 

Survey  of  Current  Business  expects  most  '^^^  P''°*  '"^  '"^""'^  °^  dollars]           ^^  ^^^^^    ,j^gy  ^^^  changed  the 

of  the  new  allowances  to  go  into  rebuild-     J»t^ 07  7    ^^^  ^  producing  a  farm  price  ratio  of 

Ing  corporate  liquidity  rather  than  into  ]lll " 25' 0  91-  ^^s  affirmative  act  of  statesman- 
investment.  Even  Mr.  McCracken  has  Jggi '"  2B.  1  ship  is  just  what  the  Missouri  farmers- 
admitted    that    the    Impact    will    build     iges                     '/      '      *^o    who  are  in  fact  facing  an  economic  situ- 

slowly— by  the  end  of  1971  an  increase     1968  1 52.7     ation    akin    to    the    1930's— have    been 

of  up  to  $1  billion.  Let  us  face  it:  as  far     1970 ^-^    waiting  for.  Who  Is  the  admirustration 

as  the  near  future  is  concerned,  the  new  t>,ociHor.t  TJivnn  him<;plf  has  recognized     drying  to  kid? 

rules  represent  a  windfall  gain  for  busi-  ,v,r^.ff!±^?°iLf^n    m2^d^e        ^r.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

ness  and  littJp  elsp  ^®    difference   between    i^bz    ana   me                             article  by  Mr.  Heinkel  be 

Resident  Ni^o^'    in  announcing  the  Present  period  with  regard  to  investment    ^p^.^^^^  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

new  S^iatioTallowanc^s  SS  a?gu^  Recommending  repeal  «' iJ«J-Pf^"t    ^                               objection,  the  article 

ilZr^^T-'iZ^^te  jS  VoTSi  SSiJ"ll9?9  ¥e  S'd                        '           --  -^"^^  ^  ^«  P^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^°'*°' 

unemployed  as  well  as  young  people  join-  ;          '    ^,      American   productive     »«  ^oUows: 

ing   the   labor    force."    The    President's  ^aSclty  n^^   prompTmXnSaitlon   to         Thtt're  Tryi.vg  haho  To  Bcrt  PARrrT 

economic   advisers   admit  that  the  new  enable  it  to  compete  with  industry  abroad.         Prom  the  standpoint  of  prices,  in  relation 

rules  wUl  not  affect  investment  appreci-  Accordingly,  Government  gave  high  priority     to  the  remainder  of  the  economy,  how  well — 

ably  in  1971   so  we  can  be  SlU-e  that  any  to  parovldlng  ta»  incentives  for  the  modem-      or  how  poorly— are  farmers  doing? 
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For  almost  40  years — since  1933,  In  fact^ 
we've  had  a  useful  and  meaningful  measur- 
ing stick.  It  Is  called  Parity.  Under  a  formula 
established  by  law.  the  partlty  ratio  reflects 
the  relationship  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
to  prices  paid  by  farmers.  It  Is  based  on  the 
relationship  that  existed  during  the  1910- 
1914  period — one  of  the  few  times  In  history 
during  which  farm  prices  were  pretty  much 
inline. 

Under  that  formula,  If  the  parity  ratio  Is 
90,  a  bushel  of  corn  has  90  per  cent  as  much 
purchasing  power  as  it  had  during  the  1910- 
1914  period.  Likewise,  other  farm  products. 

Through  the  years,  our  farm  price  support 
programs  have  been  keyed  to  parity — as  a 
reasonable,  understandaiale  means  of  deter- 
mining what  might  be  considered  fair  prices 
to  farmers.  Attempts  to  discredit  parity  have 
been  made  repeatedly  by  those  who  chose  to 
ignore  the  plight  of  farmers.  Much  of  the 
farm  legislation  battle  last  year  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  centered  around  efforts  of  MPA 
and  the  Farm  Coalition  to  keep  price  sup- 
ports tied  to  parity,  and  preserve  the  parity 
ratio  Itself. 

The  attacks  on  parity  are  understandable. 
As  a  measure  of  how  farmers  are  getting 
along,  the  parity  ratio  has  been  pretty  em- 
barrassing to  some  politicians. 

As  an  example :  While  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency  In  September,  1968.  Richard  M. 
Nixon  described  74  per  cent  of  parity  as 
"Intolerable."  At  that  time,  he  flatly  stated: 
"Farmers  deserve  better,  and  r  pledge  that 
In  my  administration  they  wttl  have  better." 

Farmers  have  been  awaiting  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  pledge. 

In  the  meantime,  look  what's  happening. 
Last  December,  the  parity  ratio  dropped  to 
67 — lowest  since  1933,  In  the  depth  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

Then  came  the  "hocus-pocus" — the  dex- 
terous "sleight  of  hand." 

In  January,  the  USDA's  ""monthly  report 
on  agricultural  prices  showed  a  farm  price 
ratio  {not  a  parity  ratio)  of  91.  There  It  was 
on  the  front  page  of  the  report — where  the 
parity  ratio  had  been  shown  In  previous 
months   and   years. 

At  first  glance,  one  might  Infer  that  the 
farm  price  situation  was  vastly  Improved. 
Not  so,  of  course. 

Explanation?  The  measuring  stick  had 
been  changed!  The  new  price  ratio  was  based 
on  the  relationship  of  prices  received  to 
prices  p>ald  In  1967 — rather  thsui  the  tradi- 
tional 1910-1914  base  period. 

The  change,  USDA  explained,  was  ordered 
by  President  Nixon's  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget.  It  was  an  administrative  move — 
obviously  motivated  by  political  interest. 

Buried  deep  inside  the  report  was  the 
parity  ratio— because  its  publication  still  is 
required  by  law.  There,  if  you  bothered  to 
read  the  small  print,  you  learned  that  the 
parity  ratio  In  January  was  68 — just  one 
point   above    the   ratio    in    December. 

Such  Jockeying  of  figures  should  not  go 
without  reprimand.  It  should  be  labeled  for 
what  It  is — a  political  "sleight  of  hand."  It 
cannot  go  unchallenged — because  it  threat- 
ens the  well-being  of  farmers  and  of  agri- 
culture. 

Changing  the  length  of  the  yardstick  does 
not  change  the  width  of  the  gate.  What's 
real  is  real.  A  spade  is  a  spade.  Low  farm 
prices  are  low  farm  prices. 

Whether  USDA  reports  a  parity  ratio  of 
68  or  a  price  ratio  of  91  probably  does  not 
make  much  dlflerence  to  farmers  In  their  own 
operations.  They  know  what's  happening. 
They  don't  need  a  government  report  in  or- 
der to  know  that  they  are  going  deeper  in 
debt  in  order  to  stay  in  business;  that  some 
of  their  neighbors  are  being  forced  to  quit 
farming:  that  others  are  taking  part-time, 
nonfarm  Jobs  In  order  to  provide  for  their 
familiei. 

But  the  new  USDA  price  ratio — If  sub- 
stituted for  parity  ratio — can  be  a  real  handi- 
cap  to   farmers  In   their  efforts  to  achieve 


parity  income.  Unsympathetic  politicians  and 
big  business  can  use  the  new  price  ratio  to 
Imply  that  farmers  really  are  not  doing  too 
badly.  (A  price  ratio  of  91  sounds  a  heck  of 
a  lot  better  than  a  parity  ratio  of  68  !>  And 
the  general  publlc^with  Its  scanty  knowl- 
edge of  farming — could  be  totally  misled  If 
the  price  ratio  were  substlttited  for  the  parity 
ratio. 

Through  almost  40  yesws  of  usage,  the 
parity  ratio  has  become  a  meaningful  meas- 
ure. "To  discard  It  now,  to  bury  it  now,  would 
only  add  to  the  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing which  handicaps  farmers  In  their 
efforts  to  Improve  their  lot. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  until  10:45  a.m. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gravel)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
Envikonmental  Impact  Statement  for  the 

Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control 

Act,  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  envlrorunental  Impact 
statement  for  the  Federal  Envlrorunental 
Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1971  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry 

Necessity  for  Supplemental  Estimate  or 
Appropriation  for  Pees  and  Expenses  of 
Witnesses  to  the  Department  of  JtJSTicE 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation  for  fees  and  expenses 
of  witnesses  to  the  Department  of  Justice;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  1971  for  Un- 
employment Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees  and  Ex-Servicemen  and  Trade 
ADJtjsTMENT  ACTrvrriES 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation  for  unemployment 
compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen  and  trade  adjustment  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Surplus  Military 
Supplies,  and  Expenses  Involving  Pro- 
duction    of    Lumber 

A  letter  from  the  Assslstant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  receipts  and  disbursements  pertain- 
ing to  the  disposal  of  surplus  military  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  materiel,  and  for  ex- 
penses involving  the  production  of  lumber 
and  timber  products  during  the  second 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1971  (with  accompany- 


ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Proposed  Legislation  With  Respect  to  Ac- 
countability and  Responsibility  for 
US    Property 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  proposed  legislation  to  sunend 
titles  10.  32,  and  37  of  the  United  States  Code 
with  respect  to  accountability  and  responsi- 
bility for  U.S.  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Projects  for  the  Air  National 
Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  notifying,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Con- 
gress of  certain  facilities  projects  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Projects  for  the  Army  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense notifying,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Con- 
gress of  certain  facilities  projects  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army  Reserve;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Concurrent  Resolution  Wrrn  Re- 
spect to  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  and 
Accident  Compensation  System 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion submitting  a  piX)posed  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  motor  vehicle  Insurance  and 
an  accident  compensation  system  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  submitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  for  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  of  1971  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Providing  Assistancj 
FOR  U.S.  Citizens  Returned  From  Foreign 
Countries 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  make  permanent  the  provision  for  provid- 
ing assistance  for  U.S.  citizens  returned  from 
foreign  countries  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gravel)  ; 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  18 

"A  Joint  resolution  relative  to  prisoners  of 

war 

"Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, which  embody  the  morality  of  world 
citizenship  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war;  and 

"Whereas.  The  humane  treatment,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Geneva  Conventions. ^t, 
American  men  held  prisoner  by  the  North 
Vletname.se  is  the  goal  of  the  American  peo- 
ple: and 

"Whereas,  The  American  people,  cognizant 
that  these  prisoners  are  being  held  under 
conditions  far  less  than  humane,  seek  ade- 
quate food,  housing,  and  medical  treatment 
for  these  prisoners,  as  well  as  in.spection  by 
an  organization  such  as  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  the  constant  exchange  of  mail 
between  the  prisoners  and  their  families;  and 

"Whereas.  In  addition  to  being  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Conventions,  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  of  not 
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revealing  the  names  of  prisoners  being  held 
impoees  a  cruel  situation  on  American  fam- 
ilies In  that  they  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  members  of  the  families  who  are 
missing  in  action  have  been  taken  prisoner 
of  their  whereabouts  or  condition  when  it  is 
known  they   are  prisoners;    now,   therefore, 

be  it 

'■Refolvcd  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California.  Jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  memorial- 
izes the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
whatever  diplomatic  stejjs  that  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  urge  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican men  who  are  prisoners  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict:  and  be  it  further 

-Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ptep- 
resentatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  senate  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs : 

"Senate   Resolution    185 

"Resolution    requesting    Federal    legislative 
and  administrative  assurance  of  continu- 
ation   of    the   FHA,    section    235,    interest 
subsidy  program  for  housing  for  families 
in  the  'gap'  Income  level 
"Whereas,   the   State   of   Hawaii,   through 
collaborative  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  finance 
and    building    industries    and    government 
agencies.  Is  well  embarked  on  a  housing  pro- 
gram under  FHA,  section  235,  Interest  sub- 
sidy legislation  whereby  some  fifteen  thou- 
sands  of   families   In   the   middle   or   "gap" 
Income  level  will  be  able  to  obtain  private 
housing  that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  their 
financial  means:  and 

"Whereas,  there  have  been  reports  that  the 
Federal  235  program  may  be  considered  for 
withdrawal  or  may  not  be  funded,  on  the 
grounds  that  there  have  been  abuses  of  the 
program  in  certain  Mainland  Jurisdictions, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  rehabilitated 
housing:  and 

"Whereas,  the  experience  of  the  Federal 
235  program  In  Hawaii  continues  to  be  one 
of  singular  success,  consisting  exclusively  of 
new  housing  units  and  Involving  compliance 
with  every  express  and  implied  criteria  set 
by  law  or  regulation,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  there  has  not  been  In  the  State  any 
case  of  mortgage  foreclosure  or  pending  mort- 
gage foreclosure  and  with  only  three  In- 
stances of  mortgage  payment  delinquency, 
each  of  which  was  satisfied  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion; and 

Whereas,  the  FHA,  section  235,  Interest 
subsidy  program  has  met  with  enthusiastic 
response  from  eligible  families  throughout 
the  State,  many  thousands  of  families  be- 
ing on  a  waiting  list  for  projects  that  are 
still  on  the  drawing  boards,  and  will  prove 
to  be  a  significant  segment  in  the  overall 
State  program  to  alleviate  the  critical  hous- 
ing shortage  in  Hawaii,  especially  for  the 
"gap"  Income  families;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1971,  that  Congress  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  be  respectftilly  requested  to 
consider  the  successful  operation  and  po- 
tential for  continued  success  of  the  FHA, 
section  235,  interest  subsidy  program  In  Ha- 
waii and  to  give  the  State  assurance  that 
the  program  will  continue  to  be  In  force  and 
will  continue  to  be  financed  In  Hawaii;  and 
"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  members 
of  the  Hawaii  Delegation  to  Congress  be  re- 
quested to  exert  their  best  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  continuance  of  the  FHA,  section  235, 
Interest  subsidy  program  In  Hawaii;   and 


"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, each  member  of  the  Hawaii 
Delegation  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
"Joint  Resolution  Proposing  Abolition  of 

Futures  Trading  of  Potatoes  on  the  New 

York  Mercantile  Exchange  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fxfth  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  the  Congress  may  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  states;  and 

"Whereas,  Irish  potatoes  grown  in  Maine 
are  now  traded  in  futures  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  6  Harrison 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.;  and 

"Whereas,  the  essential  ingredients  of  a 
successful  potato  marketing  program  include 
orderly  and  continuous  marketing,  mini- 
mum short-term  price  fluctuation  and  incen- 
tives for  quality  produce;  and 

"Whereas,  futures  trading  of  Maine  pota- 
toes on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
represents  the  antithesis  of  a  satisfactory 
marketing  scheme  by  encouraging  consoli- 
dation of  sales  within  the  months  of  March, 
April  and  May;  maximizing  short-term  price 
fluctuation  and  falling  to  recognize  other 
than  minimal  quality;  and 

"Whereas,  Maine  potato  producers,  through 
self-imposed  commodity  taxes,  have  for  years 
attempted  to  improve  the  handling  and  qual- 
ity of  the  product  reaching  consumers  and 
such  efforts  have  been  diluted  largely  by 
the  effects  of  futures  trading  of  Maine  pota- 
toes; and 

"Whereas,  the  price  at  which  future  con- 
tracts are  bought  and  sold  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  effect  on  cash  prices  received  by 
producers  for  potatoes  In  Maine  and  all  other 
areas  producing  potatoes  for  market;  and 

"Whereas,  experience  has  proven  that  fu- 
tures trading  can  be  carried  on  without  detri- 
mental and  depressing  effect  on  price  only 
in  the  case  of  those  commodities  which  can 
be  stored  for  extensive  periods  of  time  either 
within  the  areas  of  production  or  the  areas 
of  marketing  and  distribution;  and 

"Whereas,  Irish  potatoes  are  a  perishable 
commodity  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
extended  periods  of  storage,  especially  fol- 
lowing preparation  for  market;  and 

"Whereas,  Irish  potatoes  historically  are 
one  of  the  most  volatile  commodities  In  terms 
of  price  range  and  In  degree  of  sensitivity  to 
myriad  market  factors,  including  rumors, 
speculation,  available  supply  both  In  storage 
and  in  the  market  places,  as  well  as  many 
others;  and 

"Whereas,  many  production  areas  of  other 
states  have  vehemently  registered  their  op- 
position to  the  continued  trading  of  Irish 
potatoes  futures,  and  producers  In  Maine,  by 
mall  ballot,  have  continuously  voted  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  abolishing  futures 
trading   in   Maine   potatoes;    and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  already  established  a  precedent 
for  the  action  to  be  proposed  by  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  Instance  of  another  perishable 
commodity,  namely  onions;  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists, 
recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion abolishing  futures  trading  in  Maine  po- 
tatoes upon  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ex- 
change or  upon  any  Commodity  Exchange; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  to  transmit  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 


States,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine. 


"Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Hon- 
orable Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Secretary  of 

agricultttre,   to   institute   programs   of 

Commodity    Assistance   and   Removal   of 

Surplus  Potatoes 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Legis- 
lative Session  now  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully present  and  petition  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  serious  economic  conditions 
afflict  all  portions  of  the  State's  economy; 
and 

"Whereas,  tight  money  and  Inflation  have 
dealt  crippling  blows  to  the  State's  potato 
Industry;  and 

"Wheras,  the  State's  second  largest  Indtis- 
try,  agriculture,  also  is  suffering  economi- 
cally, in  particular  respect  to  potatoes;   and 

"Whereas,  low  prices  have  been  such  that 
many  producers  in  the  major  potato-grow- 
ing areas,  including  Aroostook  County,  are 
faced  with  bankruptcy;  and 

"Whereas,  potato  prices  currently  do  not 
reflect  even  40 'i  of  the  cost  of  production 
to  the  grower;  and 

"Whereas,  other  potato-growing  regions  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  Washington,  Idaho 
and  northern  California  have  an  over-supply 
of  lO'c  t  o  ISTo  above  normal  market  needs; 
and 

'Whereas,  these  regions  are  all  competing 
in  the  same  markets,  driving  prices  down 
even  further;  and 

"Whereas,  programs  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  and  Stabilization  Service, 
could  be  of  vital  assistance  to  Maine  potato 
producers,  and  the  producers  of  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  Oregon  and  northern  CsLllfornla; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved:  That  we,  your  memorialists, 
recommend  and  urge  the  Honorable  Clifford 
M.  Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  promptly  Institute  a 
commodity  assistance  or  surplus  removal 
program  or  any  combination  of  both,  for 
which  potato  growers  may  be  eligible  for 
relief  under  the  federal  farm  laws;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  Congress,  to  the  members 
of  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
from  this  State,  to  the  Honorable  Kenneth 
M.  Curtis.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine 
and  to  Maynard  C.  Dolloff,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  State  of  Maine." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"Resolutions  Memobiauzzno  the  Prssident 
OP  the   Unfted   States  To   P*revail   Upon 
THE  Soviet  Union  To  Allow  Soviet  Jews 
TO  F'reely  Practice  Trxir  Religion,  Main- 
tain THEK  CULTtTRE  AJJD  TO  LEAVE  THE  SO- 
VIET Union  on  Trzib  Own  Fbze  Will 
"Whereas,  Reports  from  Russia  of  the  re- 
fusal  of  the  Soviet  government  to  permit 
Jews  to  leave  the  country  and  of  the  political 
and  racist  repression  of  these  people  la  of 
great  concern  to  all  free  men;  and 

"Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  In  1948  adopted  a  resolution 
entitled  "The  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights"  and  in  1965  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  Convention 
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on  the  elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination 
whlcti  further  deiined  these  human  rights, 
condemned  racial  discrimination,  agreed  to 
pursue  by  all  appropriate  means  a  policy  of 
eliminating  racial  and  political  discrimina- 
tion, and  to  promote  a  better  tinderstandlng 
of  this  problem  and  guaranteeing  everyone 
equal  protection  before  the  law;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Soviet  Union  subscribed  to 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1948  and  voted 
to  ratify  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
vention of  1963;  and 

"Whereas,  Although  the  fate  of  an  individ- 
ual may  still  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  matter  of  continuing  and  In- 
creaalng  international  concern  whenever  such 
government  is  guilty  of  political  and  racist 
discrimination  and  of  repression  against  any 
segment  of  its  citizens;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  the  political  and  racist  discrimination 
and  repression  of  the  Soviet  Jews  by  the  So- 
viet Union  before  the  United  Nations  and 
to  use  the  good  ofBces  of  the  United  States 
goveriunent  In  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  Soviet  Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
on  their  own  free  will;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutlona 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congreae  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"RBSoi-TrnoN  No.  146 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfvUly  request- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  necessary  to  constitute 
the  University  of  Guam  as  a  land  grant 
institution 

"Be  It  resolTed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  University  of  Guam  affords 
the  opportunity  for  higher  education  not 
only  to  the  residents  of  Guam  but  to  many 
others  from  the  surrounding  islands  who 
oome  to  the  territory  to  complete  their 
studies,  the  Univeratiy  thereby  being  central 
to  the  whole  educational  process  in  the 
Weetern  Pacific;  and 

"Whereas,  as  part  of  Its  role,  the  University 
haa  attempted  to  educate  not  only  in  the 
traditional  academic  subjects  but  to  also 
participate  in  providing  the  technical  train- 
ing needed  by  the  potential  citizens  of  Guam 
and  of  Micronesia,  thereby  playing  on  the 
scale  permitted  by  Its  limited  funds  the 
ti-adlUonal  role  a  land  grant  institution  has 
played  in  the  United  States;   and 

"Whereas,  In  recognition  of  this,  the 
Congress  in  recent  years  has  considered 
legislation  to  grant  to  the  University  of 
Guam  official  land  grant  stotus,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  legislation  has  never  been 
enacted,  and  therefore  the  University  does 
not  have  the  funds  and  assistance  It  needs 
to  provide  the  technical  training  and  assist- 
ance needed  by  the  future  citizens  of  Guam 
and  the  United  States  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;   and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  legis- 
lature that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  pres- 
ent almost  total  dei>endence  of  the  territory 
on  imported  foodstuffs  Is  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge by  the  local  farmers  of  modern  methods 
of  commercial  tropical  farming  and  that  un- 
til the  University  is  in  a  position  to  give 
this  technical  training  as  it  would  be  If  It 
obtained  land  grant  status,  little  will  be 
done  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  technology 
In  the  territory;  now  therefore  be  It 

"Regolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  respectfully  request,  memortallze  and 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  states  to 
grant  to  the  University  of  Guam  land  grant 
status;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Prank  E. 
Moss.  Member.  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Honorable 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Member.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Honorable  Patsy  T. 
Mink,  Member,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
to  the  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, to  the  Chairman,  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Chair- 
man, House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
the  President,  University  of  Guam,  to  the 
Chairman,  Board  of  Regents,  University  of 
Guam,  to  Guam's  Washmgton  Representa- 
tive, and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

A  resolution  of  the  King  County  Council 
of  the  State  of  Washington  urging  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  two  United 
States  prototype  Supersonic  Transports;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  468.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
certain  further  contlntUng  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Report  No.  91-40) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN : 
S.  1284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Carelena  K.  Goodman;  and 

8.  1285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Vella.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  1286.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Immediate 
program  for  the  prevention  of  ocean  pollu- 
tion. Referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roth) : 
S.  1287.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  over  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravel)  : 
S.  1288.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  1289.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against  In- 
come tax,  or  a  deduction  from  gross  Income 
as  the  taxpayer  may  elect,  for  certain  politi- 
cal contributions  made  by  individuals.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMs.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Schweiker. 
Mr.     Cranston.    Mr.    Htjckes,    Mr. 
Kennedy.   Mr.   Mondaxe,   Mr.   Pru., 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Boocs, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Grdtin,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Mathias.  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  1290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By    Mr.    CASE    (for   himself   and  Mr. 
Spong)  : 

S.  1291.  A  bill  to  lurther  amend  the  act  of 
October  4.  1961.  amended  by  the  act  of  Ji.iy 
19,  1966.  lo  facilitate  the  efficient  preserva- 
tion and  priKection  of  certain  lands  m  Prince 
Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md.,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  1292.  A  bill  to  amend  section  305(b)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  for- 
eign duty  pay  for  enlisted  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  while  on  duty  at  certain 
places.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  1293.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wallace  O. 
Craig.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1294.  A  bin  to  support  the  price  of  man- 
ufacturing milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent 
of  the  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72.  Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1295.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Amlstad 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Texas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1296.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Lufkin  divi- 
sion in  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1297.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  operate  a  foreign  registered  ferry 
vessel  between  ports  in  Alaska  and  between 
ports  in  Alaska  and  ports  in  other  States  for 
a  p>€rlod  not  to  exceed  3  years.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    GURNET    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dole,    Mr.    Moss,    and    Mr.    Thttb- 

MOND)  : 

S.  1298.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  regulations  re- 
quiring certain  modes  of  public  transporta- 
tion in  Interstate  commerce  to  reserve  some 
seating  capacity  for  passengers  who  do  not 
smoke.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 
S.  1299.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Biman 
K.  BLastagir.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself.  Mr. 
BuRDiCK.    Mr.    Hughes.    Mr.    Hum- 
phret,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.    McGoviRN,    Mr.    Metcalt.    Mr. 
Nelson.     Mr.     Proxmire.    and    Mr. 
Stminoton)  : 
S.  1300.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  advance  payments  to  pro- 
ducers under  the  feed  grain  program  with 
respect  to  crops  of  wheat.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1301.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
availability   of   medical   care   in   communi- 
ties presently  lacking  In  adequate  medical 
care  services.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON : 
S.   1302.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  so  as  to  extend  the 
provisions   of   such    title   to   the    1974   crop 
of  winter  wheat.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  1303.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  severely  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  In  attendance,  when  the 
severely  handicapped  person  Is  traveling  with 
such  an  attendant.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1304.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of   1937  to  provide  a  10-per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Jackson,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Tatt, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Hughes,   Mr.   Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  INOTTYE,  Mr.  Magntjson, 
Mr.     McGee.     Mr.     McOovirn,     Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pearson,   Mr.    Stevenson,    and    Mr. 
Tunney)  : 
8.  1305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  authorlie  a  legal 
ser^'lces  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal    Services    Corporation,    and   for    other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  1306.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Amenldad 
Moncada  Monteiro.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Kenntot, 
Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Bible)  : 
8.  1307.  A  bUl  to  provide  Increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers,  and  for  other  purpoeee.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mondale)  : 
S.  1308.  A  bin  to  transfer  the  title  of  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium  to  the  United 
States,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  operate  and  maintain  such  stadlimi. 
to  mcrease  certain  District  of  Columbia  taxes 
to  pay  for  such  stadium,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HANSHaJ: 
8.  1809.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  encourage  an  Increase  In  pro- 
duction of  coal;  and 

S.  1310.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  enootirage  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  methods  and  devices 
to  convert  coal  and  oil  shale  to  low  pollutant 
synthetic  fuels  by  allowing  rapid  amortiza- 
tion of  expenditures  Incurred  In  construct- 
ing facilities  for  such  purpoeee.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 
S.J.  Res.  73.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorUse 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  by 
proclamation  the  third  week  of  May  of  each 
year,  beginning  May  16  through  22,  1971,  as 
"The  Week  of  the  Young  ChUd."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.  1284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Carelena  K.  Goodman.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  private  relief  bill  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced. The  circumstances  which  prompt 
my  departure  from  previous  practices  in 
this  regard  are  unusual  and  oompelling. 
First.  I  think  that  this  bill  will  point  up 
the  need  for  remedial  legislation  with 
respect  to  determining  the  eligibility  for 
hospital  and  medical  benefits  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  enrolled  in  the  medi- 
care program.  Second,  It  seems  to  me 
that  an  obvious  injustice  has  resulted 
due  to  technical  language  sind  interpre- 
tations related  to  part  A  of  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  President,  briefly,  the  circum- 
stances are  these:  The  deceased,  Carel- 
ena K.  Goodman,  social  security  account 
No.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  was  a  dependent  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Alexander.  Mr.  Alexander 
was  a  civilian  employee  of  the  UJ3.  Air 
Force  who  was  transferred  to  Wiesbaden, 


Germany,  in  October  1967.  The  deceased 
enrolled  in  the  medicare  program  in  1966. 
During  her  stay  in  Germany,  as  a  de- 
pendent of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  she 
was  hospitalized  in  a  U.S.  Air  Force  hos- 
pital In  Germany,  after  which  she  was 
airlifted  to  the  United  States  and  placed 
in  a  nursing  home  in  Arlington,  Va.  She 
died  on  November  27, 1968. 

With  these  few  facts  in  mind,  I  be- 
lieve that  one  would  ordinarily  assume 
that  the  dependent  was  entitled  to  medi- 
care hospital  benefits  while  hospitalized 
in  a  U.S.  Air  Force  hospital  in  Germany. 
However,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration refused  to  honor  a  claim  under 
medicare  because  the  services  performed 
were  in  a  "hospital  outside  the  United 
States." 

In  essence,  the  law  treats  hospitals 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world  as  "foreign  hospi- 
tals" from  the  standpoint  of  eligibility 
for  medicare  benefits  for  services  re- 
ceived in  such  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
injustice  in  this  case  is  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  an  inadequate  definition  of  the 
term  "hospitals  outside  the  United 
States." 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  might  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  present  statutory  language  Eind  ad- 
ministrative interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage, corrective  legislation  would  seem 
to  be  indicated.  In  addition,  I  believe  sin- 
cerely that  Justice  compels  us  to  compen- 
sate the  estate  of  Carlena  K.  Goodman 
to  the  extent  of  cost  of  medical  services 
received  in  a  U.S.  Air  Force  hospital 
while  a  dependent  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  1286.  A  bill  to  establish  an  immedi- 
ate program  for  the  prevention  of  ocean 
pollution.  Referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

OCEAN   DTTUPIKG 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  the  Emergency  Water 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1971,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  The  bill  would,  upon  en- 
actment, declare  an  immediate  mora- 
torium on  any  ocean  disposal  of  polluting 
material. 

IXirlng  the  6-month  period  following 
enactment,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  would  be  required  by  the  bill 
to  develop  and  promulgate  regulations 
on  the  future  control  of  ocean  dumping 
by  using  a  permit  system.  A  permit  would 
be  required  to  load  any  vessel  with  ma- 
terials that  are  to  be  discharged  into  the 
ocean,  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  would  administer  the  sys- 
tem, could  grant  the  permit  only  If  the 
discharge  did  not  prove  harmful  to  the 
environment. 

Violation  of  the  dumping  prohibition 
or  the  subsequent  permit  system  would 
be  subject  to  the  civU  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $25,000. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  introduced,  on  be- 
half of  the  administration,  another  ocean 
dumping  bill.  That  legislation,  8.  1238, 
would  also  establish  a  permit  system,  but 
it  would  allow  continued  ocean  disposal 
in  the  interim  period  before  the  permit 
system  became  effective. 


I  have  an  open  mind  at  this  point  over 
which  approach  holds  greater  merit.  Cer- 
tainly an  immediate  cessation  of  dump- 
ing would  be  a  wise  choice  in  the  con- 
text of  the  need  to  enhance  our  environ- 
ment. But  it  may  not  be  practical  at  this 
stage.  Continued  dumping  may  be  neces- 
sary until  a  workable  permit  system  is 
developed  and  impltmented. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  conduct  a  hearing  on  ocean 
dumping  practices  on  March  26  at  Re- 
hoboth  Beach,  Del.  To  give  the  Senate 
and  the  public  a  full  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate a  variety  of  alternative  proposals 
on  this  subject  in  preparation  for  the 
hearings,  I  am  today  introducing  tills 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  prompt 
moratorium  on  dumping  was  clarified  re- 
cently by  news  reports  concerning  the 
possible  disposal  into  the  Atlsmtic  of  a 
large  quantity  of  deadly  arsenic.  Fortu- 
nately, the  company  intending  to  dimip 
the  arsenic  agreed,  when  faced  with  an 
injunction,  to  delay  dumping  until  Con- 
gress establishes  a  national  policy  on 
ocean  disposal  of  waste.  But  we  con- 
tinue to  face  the  daily  danger  of  another 
company  using  the  sea  as  a  sewer  for 
poisons. 

As  a  result,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress must  consider  an  Immediate  pro- 
hibition on  ocean  dumping. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  point  out  one 
other  significant  difference  between  this 
bill  and  the  measure  I  sponsored  earlier 
this  week.  This  is  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 22(c)  (2) ,  which  limits  future  dump- 
ing to  areas  beyond  the  Continental 
Shelf  of  North  America.  This  provision 
is  another  that  I  believe  can  and  should 
be  explored  in  hearings,  and  it  may  re- 
quire a  congressional  directive  to  in- 
sure the  protection  of  the  valuable  ma- 
rine resources  of  the  Continental  EQielf . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Emergency 
Water  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1971 
be  Included  at  this  point  in  the  Recoks, 
together  with  several  newspaper  articles 
on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1286 

A  bill  to  establish  an  immediate  program  for 

the  prevention  of  ocean  pollution 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Water 
PoUutlon  Prevention  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 22  through  27  as  sections  23  through 
28,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 21  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"CONTaOL    OF    OCXAN    POLLUTION 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  ocean  Is  being  used  at  an  ever  In- 
creasing rate  for  the  disposal  of  pollutants 
the  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  (1) 
an  Immediate  stop  to  the  loading  of  vessels 
with  any  material  for  disposal  In  the  oceans, 
and  (2)  for  the  regulation  «ks  soon  as  possible 
of  any  disposing  of  materials  In  the  ocean 
from  vessels  In  such  a  manner  as  wUl  prevent 
any  pollution  harmful  to  the  environment. 

"(b)  Effective  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  notwithstanding 
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any  other  provision  of  law  or  permit  Issued 
thereunder,  no  owner  or  master  of  a  vessel 
may  load,  or  permit  the  loading  of,  any 
material  on  such  vessel  while  such  vessel  Is 
In  any  port  or  other  area  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  if  such  mate- 
rial Is  to  be  discharged  In  ocean  waters. 
After  the  effective  date  of  regulatloiu  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  such  loading  shall  be  lawful  only  U 
in  accordance  with  a  permit  obtained  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Administra- 
tor') shall,  after  appropriate  study  prescribe, 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  tills  section,  regulations  for  the  con- 
trol by  the  Issuance  of  permits  of  all  loading 
of  vessels  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  with  any  material  which  is  to 
be  disposed  of  in  ocean  waters.  Such  permits 
shall  allow  much  disposal  only  (1)  when  It 
will  not  produce  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
environment,  and  (2)  in  areas  outside  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
beyond  the  continental  shelf  which  are  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator. 

"(d)  This  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Ck}ast  Ouard  Is  Operating  shall 
conduct  surveillance  and  other  appropriate 
enforcement  activity  to  prevent  violations  of 
this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  owner  or  master  of  a  vessel 
who  violates  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or 
who  violates  any  provision  of  the  regulations 
or  a  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  liable  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $25,000  for  each  such  violation.  No 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  until  the  person 
charged  shaU  have  been  given  notice  and  an 
opportiinlty  for  a  public  hearing  on  such 
charge.  Upon  failure  of  an  offending  party 
to  pay  the  penalty,  the  Administrator  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  commence 
an  action  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"(2)  A  vessel,  other  than  a  vessel  owned  or 
chartered  by  the  United  States,  or  other 
property  used  in  a  violation  shall  be  liable  in 
rem  for  any  civil  penalty  asseesed^under  thla 
section  and  may  be  proceeded  against  in  any 
district  oourt  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  thereof. 

"(f)  Ae  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term,  'master'  includes  any  per- 
son acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  master; 

"(2)  the  term  'owner'  includes  any  pri- 
vate Individual  or  corporate  owner  and  smy 
public  owner,  whether  a  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  <»  a  political 
subdivision  thereof,  of  an  Interstate  govern- 
mental entity,  or  of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(3)  the  term  'ocean  waters'  means  any 
estuarine  area,  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  high  seas  beyond 
such  territorial  waters;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'vessel'  includes  any  vessel, 
soow,  barge,  or  boat,  whether  or  not  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
capable  of  being  iised  to  transport  any  ma- 
terial in  ocean  waters." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  11,1971] 

Ocean  Polltttion:    Arsenic  Dtjmpino 

CONTTNtJia 

(By  Roberta  Homig) 

On  Saturday,  following  a  two-year-old 
practice,  a  ship  carrying  about  70  tons  of  an 
arsenic  compound  will  sail  from  Philadelphia, 
travel  through  Delaware  Bay,  and  dump  its 
potentially  lethal  cargo  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  Norton  Lilly  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  booked  the  load  on  the  Ital- 
ian vessel  "Nondo  Fassio,"  says  that  as  far  as 


it  tnows  this  sort  of  cargo,  ranging  between 
30  and  80  tons,  has  been  dumped  at  sea  about 
once  a  month  for  "over  two  years." 

Both  Norton  Lilly  and  the  chemical  com- 
pany Involved,  Whitmoyer  Laboratories  of 
Myerstown,  Pa. — a  subsidiary  of  Bohm  &  Hass 
Company,  the  ninth  largest  in  the  world — 
says  the  dumping  occurs  about  150  miles 
out  in  the  ocean. 

President  Nixon's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  which  is  against  dumping 
any  potentially  toxic  materials  in  the  sea, 
is  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about 
this  Saturday's  dumping.  At  present,  spokes- 
men say,  there  are  no  legal  restraints. 

Dr.  Gordon  McDonald,  the  lone  scientist 
on  the  three-man  council,  says  the  dump- 
ing flouts  Nixon's  principles,  but  that  only 
congressional  action  can  stop  it. 

McDonald  says  the  worry  in  this  par- 
ticular case  is  that  when  the  246  canisters 
containing  the  arsenic  compound  hit  the 
water,  they  will  break  open  and  the  sea 
water  wUl  change  the  composition  of  the 
chemical,  making  It  particularly  toxic  to 
sea  life  in  the  area. 

Both  the  administration  and  Sen.  Edmund 
P.  Muskle,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  subcommittee,  have  offered 
bills  to  require  permits  for  any  kind  of  ocean 
dumping  within  12  miles  of  the  U.S.  coast- 
line and  forbid  any  kind  of  dumping  within 
that  limit  by  any  foreign  government. 

McDonald  also  said  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
alerted  him  to  the  latest  chemical  dumping 
and  tends  to  be  suspicious  about  how  far  out 
in  the  ocean  the  dumping  occurs. 

A  spokesman  for  Whitmoyer  Laboratories 
said  the  company  considered  other  disposal 
methods  but  that  it  is  "more  economical  to 
put  it  In  a  ship  and  dump  it  In  the  bottom" 
of  the  ocean. 

A  spokesman  for  Norton  Lilly  said.  "We 
understand  about  this  new  anti-pollution — 
let's  save  the  seas,  of  course." 

But,  he  added:  "The  only  thing  here  is 
we're  in  the  middle.  If  we're  In  the  wrong 
(referring  to  the  ocean  dumping)  I'd  appre- 
ciate it  If  we'd  get  some  official  notification. 

Government  estimates  are  that  62  mil- 
lion tons  of  waste — ranging  from  DDT  resi- 
dues to  old  mattresses — are  dumped  off 
America's  seacoasts  annually. 


[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal,  Mar.  12,  1971] 

Heller  Doubts  He  Can  Stop  Arsenic  Cargo 

Austin  N.  Heller  said  today  he  would  like 
to  block  passage  of  a  ship  scheduled  to  carry 
70  tons  of  an  arsenic  compound  through 
Delaware  waters  tomorrow. 

But  Heller,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
mental Control,  has  doubts  whether  the  state 
has  that  power. 

"Nonetheless,"  Heller  said,  "I'm  going  to 
find  out  what  can  be  done." 

The  vessel  is  scheduled  to  leave  Phll- 
cwlelphia  tomorrow  and  head  out  150  miles  to 
sea  to  dump  its  potentially  lethal  cargo. 

"Even  if  the  ship  does  go  that  far  out," 
Heller  said,  "there  is  still  danger  to  fishing. 
After  all,  this  Is  a  highly  toxic  material  and 
if  it  is  picked  up  as  part  of  the  source  of  food 
for  fish,  we  could  have  trouble." 

Heller  conferred  with  Gov.  Russell  W. 
Peterson  today  about  the  vessel.  The  governor 
advised  Heller  to  check  with  Coast  Guard 
officials  about  permits  for  the  transfer  of  this 
kind  of  cargo  through  Delaware  waters. 

The  cargo  is  being  sent  out  to  sea  by  the 
Norton  Lilly  Co.,  of  Philadelphia  aboard  an 
Italian  vessel,  Nondo  Passion.  The  company 
said  It  had  shipped  a  similar  cargo  two  years 
ago. 

U.S.  Rep.  Charles  W.  Sandman  Jr.,  R-N.J., 
announced  last  night  that  he  will  seek  a  re- 
straining order  in  federal  court  in  Phil- 
adelphia today  to  try  to  stop  the  dumping. 


President  Nixon's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  which  opposes  the  dumping 
of  any  potentially  toxic  materials  in  the  sea. 
Is  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about  to- 
morrow's dimiptng,  but  says  there  currently 
are  no  legal  restraints. 

Dr.  Gordon  McDonald,  the  lone  scientist 
on  the  three-man  council,  says  the  dumping 
files  against  principles  expressed  by  Nixon, 
but  said  the  U.S.  government  has  no  author- 
ity to  stop  it  unless  Congress  passes  an  ocean 
dumping  ban. 

McDonald  says  the  worry  in  this  particular 
case  is  that  when  the  246  canisters  contain- 
ing the  arsenic  compound  hit  the  water,  they 
break  open,  and  the  sea  water  changes  the 
composition  of  the  chemical,  making  it  par- 
ticularly toxic  to  sea  life  In  the  area. 

Both  the  Administration  and  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskle.  D-Malne,  chairman  of  the  Senate  air 
and  water  pollution  subcommittee,  have 
offered  bills  to  require  permits  for  any  kind 
of  ocean  dumping  within  12  miles  of  the 
U.S.  coastline  and  forbid  dumping  within 
that  limit  by  any  foreign  government. 

McDonald  said  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  alerted 
him  to  the  latest  chemical  dumping.  The 
Coast  Guard  tends  to  be  suspicious  about 
how  far  out  in  the  ocean  the  dumping  occurs, 
he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Norton  Lilly  said  that  "we 
understand  about  this  new  antipollution — 
let's  save  the  seas,  of  course." 

But.  he  added:  the  only  thing  here  is  we're 
in  the  middle.  If  we're  in  the  wrong  (re- 
ferring to  the  ocean  dumping)  I'd  appreciate 
it  if  we'd  get  some  official  notification." 

Latest  government  estimates  are  that  62 
million  tons  of  waste— ranging  from  DDT 
residues  to  old  mattresses — are  dumped  off 
America's  seacoasts  annually. 

[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News. 

Mar.  16,  1971) 

Aesenic  Dumping  Awafts  Hearing 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  agreed  yesterday  in  U.S. 
Dlctrlct  Court  in  Philadelphia  to  not  dump 
arsenic  wastes  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  any 
other  place. 

The  company  has  a  hearing  Friday  in 
Washington  before  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Protection  to  try  to  prove 
that  the  dumping  it  has  been  doing  for  two 
years  is  harmless. 

U.S.  Rep.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  R-N.J.,  has 
sought  a  federal  court  restraining  order  to 
prevent  a  Rohm  &  Haas  subsidiary.  Whit- 
moyer Laboratories  of  Myerstown,  Pa.,  from 
having  Norton  Lilly  Co.  of  Philadelphia  dump 
its  wastes. 

As  a  ship  loaded  with  the  arsenic  waste 
steamed  toward  the  dumping  area  off  the 
Delaware  coast  on  Friday,  the  company  agreed 
not  to  discharge  the  material.  But  Judge 
Donald  W.  Van  Artsdalen  issued  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  anyway. 

Yesterday,  by  consent  of  all  parties,  the 
company  agreed  to  stockpile  its  wastes  on 
its  property  pending  the  results  of  the  Wash- 
ington hearing. 

At  a  federal  court  hearing  yesterday.  Sand- 
man was  Joined  In  court  by  an  attorney  as- 
sociated vrtth  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader  and  an  environmental  group  called 
the  National  Resources  Defense  Council.  Van 
Artsdalen  lifted  the  restraining  order  against 
Rohm  &  Haas  but  told  the  firm  It  must  notify 
Sandman  in  writing  one  week  before  it  plans 
any  future  dumping. 


[From  the  Wilmington    (Del.)    Evening 
Journal.  Mar.  16, 1971] 

Firm  Says  It  Will  Stockpile  Arsenic  Until 
Given  OK 
Rohm  &  Has  Co.  agreed  yesterday  In  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Philadelphia  to  not  dump 
arsenic  wastes  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  any 
other  place. 
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The  company  has  a  hearing  Friday  in 
Washington  before  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Protection  to  try  to  prove 
that  the  dumping  it  has  been  doing  lor  two 
years  is  harmless. 

U.S.  Rep.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  R-N.J..  has 
sought  a  federal  court  restraining  order  to 
prevent  Rohm  cfc  Haas  subsidiary.  Whitmoyer 
Laboratories  of  Myertown.  Pa.,  from  having 
Norton  Lilly  Co.  of  Philadelphia  dump  its 
wastes. 

As  a  ship  loaded  with  the  arsenic  waste 
steamed  toward  the  dumping  area  off  the 
Delaware  coast  on  Friday,  the  company 
agreed  not  to  discharge  the  material.  But 
Judge  Donald  W.  Van  Artsdalen  issued  a 
temporary  restraining  order  anyway. 

Yesterday,  by  consent  of  all  parties,  the 
company  agreed  to  stockpile  its  wastes  on  its 
property  pending  the  results  of  the  Wash- 
ington hearing. 

At  a  federal  court  hearing  yesterday.  Sand- 
man was  Joined  in  court  by  an  attorney  asso- 
ciated with  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
and  an  environmental  group  called  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Defense  Council.  Van 
Artsdalen  lifted  the  restraining  order  against 
Bohm  &  Haas  but  told  the  firm  It  must  notify 
Sandman  in  writing  one  week  before  It  plans 
any  future  dumping. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
simultaneously  and  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.  1287.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Delaware  Canal.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

ST.    GEORGES    BRIDGE    BILL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today,  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Roth),  would  authorize  construction 
of  a  new,  high-level  bridge  crossing  the 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  at  St. 
CJeorges,  Del.  The  distinguished  Member 
of  the  House  from  Delaware  (Mr.  du- 
Pont)  intends  soon  to  introduce  similar 
legislation  In  the  other  body. 

The  bill  would  eventually  replace  an 
existing  four-lane  structure  that  Is  rap- 
idly becoming  inadequate  for  the  heavy 
north-south  traffic  flow  through  the 
State  of  Delaware.  During  summer 
months,  the  bridge  is  already  over- 
crowded, and  wintertime  traffic  is  In- 
creasing steadily. 

In  most  States  this  would  be  a  prob- 
lem for  the  State  highway  department, 
working  through  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way System.  The  Chesapeake  &  Delaware 
Canal,  however,  has  an  unusual  history 
in  the  federal  system.  The  financial  re- 
sponsibility associated  with  this  great 
waterway,  connecting  the  two  major 
bays  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  region,  is 
entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  All  bridges  over  this  canal 
are  owned  l>y  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  the  Federal  Government's  sole  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  crossings  that 
meet  the  public  need. 

Construction  of  this  great  canal  was 
authorized  initially  under  a  charter 
Branted  by  the  State  of  Delaware  In  the 


year  1801.  Private  interests  obtained  the 
right  to  construct  and  operate  a  canal 
connecting  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bays.  According  to  the  language  of 
the  charter: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  company,  at 
the  proper  expense  of  same,  to  make  and  keep 
good  and  sufficient  bridges  across  the  said 
canal,  so  as  to  prevent  any  inconvenience,  in 
the  usage  of  said  road  or  roads  by  reason  of 
said  canal  crossing  the  same. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  canal  re- 
mained In  non-Federal  ownership.  In 
1917  the  U.S.  Congress  agreed  to  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  authorized  the  purchase  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal.  Two 
years  later,  the  65th  Congress  appropri- 
ated $2,514,000  to  purchase  ownership 
of  the  canal,  together  with  "all  the  prop- 
erty, rights  of  property,  franchises,  and 
appurtenances  used  or  acquired  for  use 
In  connection  therewith  or  appertaining 
thereto." 

This  transaction  transferred  to  the 
United  States  the  responsibility  "to  keep 
good  and  sufficient  bridges  across  the  said 
canal,  so  as  to  prevent  any  inconveni- 
ence." 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
to  learn  that  the  65th  Congress  also  au- 
thorized the  spending  of  $8  million  to 
deepen  the  canal  to  12  feet  and  to  make 
it  a  sea-level  waterway. 

The  existing  St.  Georges  Bridge,  built 
to  replace  an  earlier  one,  was  opened  to 
traffic  nearly  30  years  ago  on  January  10. 
1942,  carrying  the  traffic  of  Delaware's 
primary  north-south  thoroughfare,  U.S. 
Route  13. 

But  a  bridge  to  meet  1942  standards 
simply  will  not  carry  the  traffic  of  1971. 
Subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the 
bridge,  periodic  repairs  have  been  made 
to  the  structure  and  the  roadbed.  As  re- 
cently £is  1964,  the  bridge  was  closed  for 
a  period  of  months  during  the  summer  to 
enable  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
repave  the  bridge. 

This  closure  was  a  considerable 
burden  on  the  residents  of  Delaware 
as  well  as  the  many  out-of -State  visitors 
who  use  Route  13  to  travel  from  the 
Northeast  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  for  visits 
to  the  popular  beach  areas  of  southern 
Delaware. 

Now  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
once  again  has  armounced  plans  to 
close  the  bridge  for  repairs.  Fortunately, 
the  State  was  successful  in  convlnciiig 
the  corps  to  use  the  winter  months  for 
this  work.  But  even  in  winter,  an  average 
of  15,000  cars  a  day  cross  the  span.  These 
15,000  cars  will  have  to  go  elsewhere. 

Following  Labor  Day,  according  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  schedule,  the  bridge 
will  be  closed  to  traffic  for  a  period  of 
approximately  9  months.  During  that 
time,  the  cement  roadbed  will  be  com- 
pletely removed  and  a  new  roadbed  con- 
structed. 

The  closing  of  the  bridge  will  prove  a 
major  hardship  for  many  residents  of 
Delaware.  It  will  be  a  particular  hard- 
ship on  persons  living  in  the  immediate 
area  of  the  bridge.  Many  residents  live  on 
one  side  of  the  bridge,  but  work,  go  to 
school,  or  shop  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge.  Instead  of  a  trip  of  a  mile  in 


length,  the  will  be  required  to  make 
a  detour  of  many  miles,  using  other 
bridges  across  the  canal  at  some  distance 
away. 

The  effects  will  be  widespread  for 
many  persons  in  the  area.  The  bridge 
closing  will  cost  them  time;  it  will  cost 
them  money;  and,  most  of  all,  it  will  cost 
them  convenience. 

And  what  will  they  have  afterwards? 
A  bridge  that  will  be  inadequate  to  meet 
the  traffic  flows  projected  by  highway 
experts  from  Delaware. 

I  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  should  not  close  the  bridge 
this  autumn.  I  would  hope  and  have 
worked  for  a  solution  that  would  keep 
the  bridge  open  during  any  period  of 
necessary  repair  work.  But  if  the  bridge 
is  a  potential  safety  hazard,  as  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  reports,  repair  work  must 
obviously  be  accomplished  to  protect  the 
pubUc. 

But  such  work  should  not  prevent  us 
from  plarming  ahead.  It  is  my  belief  we 
must  begin  now  to  work  on  a  long-range 
solution  to  this  traffic  problem.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  must  begin  now  to 
meet  the  traffic  needs  of  the  latter  years 
of  the  1970's.  This  legislation,  which 
Senator  Roth  and  I  offer  today  would 
create  that  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  several  newspaper  articles  that  de- 
scribe the  problem  and  the  discussions 
that  have  swirled  around  the  proposed 
closure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1287 
A   bill  to   authorize   the   construction   or  a 

bridge  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 

Canal 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  the  Inland  Waterway,  Delaware 
River  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Delaware  and 
Maryland  (Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal), 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved August  30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1030) ,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  to  replace  the  existing  Inadequate 
crossing  at  St.  Georges,  Delaware,  with  a  six- 
lane,  high-level  fixed  bridge,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate existing  and  projected  highway 
traffic  in  the  area. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

[From   the   Delaware    State    News,    Mar.    6, 

1971] 

Bridge  Issite  BtmNS :  Six-Lane  Span  Eyed  for 
Canal 

(By  Jack  Gibbons) 

Washington. — The  Division  of  Highways 
plans  a  six-lane  bridge  across  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal,  it  was  learned  here  yes- 
terday. 

But  the  new  span  may  be  ten  years  off  and 
its  construction  will  not  help  the  15,000  mo- 
torists a  day  who  will  have  to  find  another 
crossing  when  the  St.  Georges  Bridge  Is  closed 
for  nine  months  for  redecklng. 

Material  used  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
deck  only  seven  years  ago,  in  1964,  was  not 
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what  It  was  cracked  up  to  be  and  this  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  a  new  deck:  wlU  have  to 
These  and  many  other  facts,  observations 
be  poured  and  topped  In  so  short  a  time. 
and  opinions  studded  a  meeting  in  the  office 
of  U.S.  Sen.  J.  Caleb  Boggs  (R-Del.). 

The  meeting  was  requested  by  three  Dela- 
ware legislators,  Sen.  J.  Donald  Isaacs  (R- 
Townseud)  and  Reps.  John  F.  Kirk  Jr.  (R- 
Dslaware  City)  and  Sherman  W.  Trlbbltt 
(D-Odeasa).  who  are  already  hearing  from 
constituents  who  want  anything  but  a  bridge 
closing. 

The  three  legislators  spent  an  hour  with 
Boggs  and  with  representatives  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Division  of  Highways 
and  they  came  away  unhappy. 

Their  mocd  sprang  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  spokesmen  to  con- 
sider the  construction  of  a  new  span  along- 
side or  close  to  the  present,  deteriorating, 
bridge. 

The  legislators  had  been  told  In  Dover 
Tuesday  that  the  corps  was  ready  to  continue 
patching  the  deck  for  15  years. 

This  seemed  enough  time  to  design  and 
build  a  new  bridge,  after  which  the  present 
span  could  be  fully  repaired. 

But  Col.  Leonard  Edelsteln  of  the  corps 
said  the  two  could  not  be  linked  at  all.  He 
didn't  even  want  to  talk  about  them  at  the 
same  meeting. 

Edelsteln.  an  executive  of  the  Atlantic 
Division  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  said  there 
could  be  no  discussion  because  the  redecklng 
must  begin. 

••This  Is  now  a  matter  of  safety.  We  have  no 
choice.  We  could  be  faced  with  a  complete 
and  sudden  closing,  leaving  you  with 
nothing."  he  said. 

Edelsteln  said  It  Is  the  plan  of  the  Corps 
to  open  bids  for  the  Job  In  May  and  award 
the  contract  In  June. 

Work  on  the  new  deck  will  start  right 
after  Labor  Day  and  will  be  completed  before 
Memorial  Day.  1972. 

But  U.S.  Rep.  Pierre  8.  du  Point  IV  (R- 
Del.)  said  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  corps 
testimony  and  he  asked  for  a  complete  work- 
up of  alternatives. 

Joe  8.  Robinson,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Division  of  Highways,  disclosed  his  unit 
Is  considering  a  six-lane  arosslng  as  part  of 
a  limited-access  highway  paralleUlng  U.S.  13. 
But  Robinson  also  said  this  Is  very  tenta- 
tive and  would  not  be  considered  as  an 
alternative  in  anything  like  the  near  future. 
He  said  traffic  projections  Indicated  It  will 
be  required  In  12  years  or  so. 

Du  Pont  said  he  feared  the  Job  would  not 
be  completed  In  nine  months. 

He  recalled  the  1963-1964  repairs  "when 
It  seemed  we  drove  endlessly  and  forever 
around  detours.  I  thought  It  would  never 
stop." 

Trlbbltt.  speaker  of  the  House  at  the  time, 
agreed.  He  said  former  Gov.  Elbert  N.  Carvel 
had  more  complaints  and  protests  about  that 
Job  than  anything  else  during  his  admin- 
istration. 

Isaacs  said,  "This  Is  something  that  affects 
the  whole  state.  When  you  close  that  bridge, 
you  build  a  wall  between  Northern  Delaware 
and  Southern  Delaware. 

"As  for  the  detours,  you  can  have  them. 
There  Just  Isnt  any  more  room  for  traffic 
around  Mlddletown.  The  closing  will  hurt  the 
economy  of  an  entire  area."  _ 

Kirk  said,  "It  seems  to  me  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide 
a  bridge  across  this  man-made  canal." 

This  prompted  a  discussion  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  legislators  Indicated  they  will 
ask  the  attorney  general  for  an  opinion. 

Is  a  new  bridge  a  state  expense  or  a  fed- 
eral expense? 

Edelsteln  hinted  that  whatever  Is  decided, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  will  have  al- 
most the  laat  word. 


He  said  the  OAO  v;as  always  involved  where 
civilian  bridge  repairs  or  replacements  were 
required. 

The  legislators  and  U.S.  Senator  William 
V.  Roth  Jr.  (R-Del.) .  who  joined  the  meeting, 
asked  If  there  were  nu  alternatives  that 
would  permit  closing  the  span  for  shorter 
periods. 

Edelsteln  said  there  were  alternatives,  but 
they  would  perhaps  stretch  completion  over 
two  years.  Instead  of  confining  It  to  one. 

Lloyd  A.  Duscha,  chief  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Division,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District. 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  Philadelphia,  said 
that  It  Is  not  physically  possible  to  deck 
a  single  lane  at  a  time 

To  attempt  to  do  so,  he  added,  would 
decrease  the  life-expectancy  of  the  new  deck 
and  would  create  a  safety  problem. 

Du  Pont  said  he  feared  the  nine-month 
Job  would  turn  out  to  be  18  months. 

Duscha  replied,  "We  can  predict  a  time- 
table much  better  If  we  do  the  Job  as  one 
project  and  not  as  several." 

Robinson  said  the  Division  of  Highways 
Is  not  prepared  now  to  say  that  the  state 
needs  a  six-lane  bridge  at  or  near  St.  Georges, 
"but  we  are  approaching  the"  point.  We 
have  a  study  on  upgrading  US  13. 

Isaacs  asked  if  the  study  could  not  be 
expedited  and  du  Pont  said  he  would  like 
to  report  on  this  alternative,  too. 

Robinson  said,  "Our  only  real  controversy 
now  IS  how  to  fix  the  present  bridge." 

He  conceded  that  redecklng  Is  essential, 
agreeing  with  the  corps  spokesmen. 

But  Robinson  also  said,  "anything  you 
start  now  Is  going  to  be  a  mess  If  It  con- 
tinues into  the  summer.  Summertime  could 
be  a  chaos." 

Robinson  also  said  summer  peak  traffic 
Is  now  more  than  the  bridge  was  planned 
for. 

Robinson  also  said  the  division  had 
thought  about  speeding  the  Job  by  permit- 
ting the  contractor  to  work  24  hours  a  day. 
But,  he  emphasized,  "we  thought  also 
about  the  complaints  of  the  people  living 
there  If  those  Jackhammers  were  working 
all  night. 

Kirk,  still   hoping  a  compromise   can   be 
reached,    asked    Edelsteln    "Is    the    bridge 
totally  unsafe?" 

The  colonel  said,  "No,  but  It  Is  a  safety 
hazard.  It  Is  possible  that  without  a  new 
deck,  damage  could  be  done  to  the  struc- 
ture Itself." 

Kirk  said,  "I  see  a  direct  relationship 
between  a  continued  patching  project  and 
the  feasibility  of  a  new  bridge." 

Trlbblt  added,  "We  thought  the  patching 
could  be  continued  for  a  few  years  while 
a  feasibility  study  and  design  were  com- 
pleted for  a  new  bridge." 

Edelsteln  said  he  doubted  that  even  un- 
der the  most  optimistic  circumstances  any- 
thing could  be  done  in  less  than  ten  years. 
Boggs  asked  who  would  n:^ke  the  decision 
to  delay  the  redecklng  and  Robinson  said: 
"We  do  not  have  any  Information  In 
our  shop  on  that.  The  corps  has  made  the 
studies  and  Is  familiar  with  the  needs  and 
the  facts.  We  are  not  In  a  position  to  say 
'Go  on  up  there  and  patch.'  We  think  the 
corps  Is  the  one  to  say  what  must  be  done. 
It  Is  up  to  the  corps." 

(Prom  the  WUmlngton  (Del.)  Morning  News, 
February  17.  1971] 

Thbe«  Legislators  To  Try  To  Block  Span 
Closing 

(By  WaltRykiel) 

Dover. — Three  state  legislators  will  call  on 
Delaware's  congressional  delegation  to  try  to 
block  a  federal  project  that  would  close  St. 
George's  bridge  for  about  nine  months. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  owns 
the   bridge,   tentatively    plans   to   close   the 


structure    from    September.    1971,    through 
June  1972  to  redeck  it. 

Sen.  J.  Ujiic^ld  liiacs.  R-Townsend.  said 
yesterday  that  he  hmJ  Reps.  John  F  Kirk  Jr 
R-Delaware  C.ty,  and  Sherman  W.  Tlbbitt,  D- 
Odessa  Heights,  will  travel  to  Washington 
In  an  attempt  to  h&ve  the  corps  redeck  the 
vehicular  .span,  one  lane  at  a  time. 

In  addition,  Isaacs  plans  to  introduce  a 
coi.current  resolution  to  have  A.  Kirk  Mearns 
Jr..  secretary  of  highways  and  transportation 
and  representatives  of  the  corps  appear  be- 
fore a  Joint  committee  of  the  general 
assembly. 

Kirk,  who  plans  to  sponsor  the  resolution 
In  the  House,  said  the  measure  is  designed 
to  have  those  appearing  "publicly  to  explain 
their  position.  ' 

Trlbbltt,  House  minority  leader,  already  has 
asked  Gov  Russell  W.  Peterson  to  oppose 
closing  the  bridge  completely. 

Isaacs  said  he  hopes  to  gain  support  in 
Washington  to  force  the  corps  to  work  on 
one  lane,  close  the  bridge  for  30  days  to  let 
the  concrete  set  and  then  do  the  other  lane." 
Mearns,  appearing  before  the  General  As- 
sembly's Joint  finance  Committee  yesterday, 
said  he  had  attempted  to  no  avail  to  per- 
suade the  corps  to  work  on  one  lane  at  a 
time. 

Mearns  was  quoted  last  week  as  saying  he 
favored  closing  the  bridge  entirely  to  speed 
the  project.  When  questioned  on  this  by 
Isaacs,  he  replied,  "I'm  not  responsible  for 
what  the  press  prints." 

After  the  Joint  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ing, Mearns  said  that  he  feels  he  was  mis- 
understood by  a  reporter  last  week. 

Ernest  A.  Davidson,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Highways  under  Mearns,  said  the  state  Is 
powerless  to  stop  the  project.  He  said  the 
corps  Informs  his  division  of  any  action 
It  plans  "merely  as  a  courtesy." 

Davidson  said  he  attempted  to  convince 
the  corps  to  work  on  one  lane  at  a  time, 
but  that  "would  present  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem." Spacing  his  hands  about  eight  Inches 
apart,  he  said,  "You  don't  realize  It  but  that 
bridge  vibrates  this  much." 

He  said  the  concrete  decking  presently  on 
the  structure  "Is  deteriorating  rapidly,"  but 
added  the  bridge  presents  no  Immediate  dan- 
ger to  vehicles  because  of  Its  strong  steel 
base. 

Davidson  said  a  second  span  will  be  needed 
in  the  area  soon,  but  there  are  no  Immediate 
plans  for  another  bridge.  He  said  a  new 
bridge  would  take  five  yearn  to  build  and 
cost  about  915  million. 

Kirk,  Trlbbltt,  Isaacs  and  others  opposed 
to  closing  the  bridge  argue  that  alternate 
routes.  Summit  and  Reedy  Point  Bridges,  for 
crossing  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal 
are  inadequate. 

Trlbbltt  said  a  complete  closing  would 
heighten  the  potential  for  traffic  accidents. 
Impose  an  inconvenience  on  those  who  cross 
the  structture  daily  and  hurt  businesses  which 
depend  on  U.S.  13  traffic. 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  the  General 
Assembly  down  here,"  Isaacs  asked. 

Mearns  told  Sen.  Dean  C.  Steele,  R-Wlndsor 
Hills,  that  he  will  resubmit  his  capital  and 
operating  budgets  to  the  committee.  He  said 
he  supports  Peterson's  recommendations, 
which  would  allocate  $8.8  mUlion  from  the 
general  fund  for  operations  and  $10  million 
In  bonds  for  capital  Improvements. 

Charles  S.  Eller,  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Highways,  told  the  committee  that  the 
capital  budget  should  be  Increased  by  $3 
million  for  non-corridor  route  improvements 
and  92  million  for  advance  right-of-way 
acquisition.  As  It  now  stands,  the  capital 
budget  appropriates  nothing  for  improve- 
ments and  $1  million  for  acquisition. 

Mearns  said  $3  million  of  the  $3.7  million 
earmarked  for  corridor  projects  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Improvements  line. 
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He  said  that  all  existing  funds  for  non- 
corridur  improvements,  a  total  of  $7  mllUon, 
will  be  c./mniliied  by  the  ena  of  this  fiscal 
year  He  also  said  about  $55  million  remain- 
ing from  bonds  authorized  but  never  sold 
will  be  encumbered  by  the  end  of  calendar 

vear  1^72. 

Mearns  originally  sought  $2.86  million  for 
his  capital  and  $11.7  for  his  operating  budg- 
ets from  the  governor.  "I  question  whether 
there  is  a  department  in  the  state  cut  as 
much  as  this  one,"  he  said  alter  the  meetings. 

John  O  Hidiuger,  director  of  the  division 
of  tr&nsportaiion,  told  committee  members 
that  if  the  General  Assembly  appropriates 
«25  000  to  his  division,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  return  $427,000  to  the  state  gen- 
eral fund. 

The  $25,000  would  be  used  for  a  transporta- 
tion study,  mainly  in  New  Castle  County. 
Under  a  lederal  program  which  helped  to 
fund  the  Greater  Wilmington  Transporta- 
tion Authority,  the  state  Is  eligible  for  fur- 
ther money  if  the  plan  Is  created. 

IFrom  the  Delaware  SUte  News,  Dover,  Del., 

Mar.  12,1971] 

Legislators  Unite  To  Denoitnce  Closing  or 

St.  Georges  Bridce 


(By  Jack  Costello) 
Dover. — The  House  Joined  the  Senate 
yesterday  in  officially  denouncing  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  the  St.  Georges  Bridge  for 
extensive  repairs  without  any  provision  being 
made  for  an  alternate  route. 

The  House  voted  39-0  on  a  strongly-worded 
concurrent  resolution  that  will  look  Into  any 
legal  obligation  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
might  have  "to  not  only  maintain  but  to  con- 
struct additional  crossings  at  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal." 

The  Army  Corps  has  the  responalbiUty  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  corps  announced  several  weeks  ago 
Its  Intention  to  close  the  bridge  for  several 
months  for  repairs. 

The  Corps  suggested  traffic  be  rerouted 
along  Del.  9  and  896,  but  the  whole  plan  to 
shut  down  the  main  bridge  for  north-south 
US  13  traffic  has  caused  some  legislators  to 
howl. 

Notably,  among  those  fighting  the  bridge 
closing  are  Sen.  Donald  Isaacs  (R-Townsend) 
and  Rep.  Sherman  W.  Tribbltt  (D-Odessa) 
and  John  F.  Kirk,  Jr.  (R-Delaware  City) . 

Kirk  pushed  through  yesterday's  resolu- 
tion, which  besides  suggesting  the  Corps 
may  have  a  legal  obligation  to  provide  an 
alternate  bridge,  also  requests  the  secretary 
of  Highways  and  Transportation  to  pre- 
pare a  list  showing  the  Increased  costs  to 
the  state  because  of  the  closing  (detour  signs, 
detour  construction,  additional  school  busing 
costs,  etc.) . 

It  also  asks  that  Delaware's  three-man  con- 
gressional delegation  get  the  corps  to  re- 
place the  sidewalk  on  the  bridge  "if  its  re- 
moval Is  planned." 

The  Senate's  resolution  sponsored  by  Isaacs 
and  passed  earlier  this  month,  speaks  In 
more  general  terms,  asking  only  that  state 
highway  officials  contact  the  corps  "to  work 
out  an  amenable  solution  satisfactory  to 
the  welfare  of  all  concerned." 

Said  Kirk  yesterday,  "When  we  discuss  park 
areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  .  .  .  when 
we  discuss  another  bridge  ...  we  are  told  It's 
not  economically  feasible.  .  .  .  But  when  we 
hear  the  shipping  interests  want  a  deeper 
and  wider  canal  .  .  .  interests  that  will  not 
benefit  Delaware  .  .  .  then  it  Is  feasible,  and 
It's  being  done." 

He  suggested  it  was  about  time  Delaware 
brought  about  a  change  of  attitude  in  the 
Army  Corps. 

Trtbbett  agreed,  and  told  of  the  meeting 
In  Washington  last  week  vrith  Delaware's 
congressional  delegation.  He  said  Rep.  Pierre 
8.  du  Pont  IV,  the  state's  lone  member  of 


the  U.S.  House,  had  written  to  the  corps 
about  building  another  bridge. 

Du  Pont  also  reportedly  told  the  corps  that 
plans  to  close  the  bridge  for  nine  months 
were  "not  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware." 

The  resolutions  go  to  the  governor  and 
copies  to  all  parties  to  the  problem,  includ- 
ing Atty.  Gen.  W.  Laird  Stabler,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  whether 
the  corps  can  be  forced  to  build  another 
crossing,  according  to  original  canal  agree- 
ments. 

"The  purpose  of  these  resolutions  Is  simply 
to  attempt  to  force  the  corps  to  do  some- 
thing." said  Kirk  later. 

Mr.  BCXKjS.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Delaware  State  Legislature  earlier  this 
month  on  the  subject  of  the  closing  of 
this  very  important  bridge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  9, 
March  1,  1971 


(Relating  to  the  closing  of  St.  Georges  Bridge 
to  traffic  for  repairs) 
Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  126th  General  Assembly 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  plan  to  close  St. 
Georges  Bridge  to  traffic  from  September, 
1971  to  June,  1972,  for  repairs;  and 

Whereas,  tentative  plans  call  for  rerouting 
traffic  from  route  13  to  alternate  detour 
routes  9  and  896;  and 

Whereas,  traffic  counts  and  inadequate  con- 
ditions of  alternate  detour  routes  9  In  par- 
ticular and  896  are  presently  heavily  traveled 
and  therefore,  to  reroute  the  heavy  Interstate 
and  intrastate  traffic  from  route  13  would 
further  compound  the  problem  by  increasing 
the  potential  for  traffic  accidents;  and 

Whereas,  there  would  be  an  adverse  eco- 
nomic effect  on  numerous  business  establish- 
ments located  on  route  13,  who  depend  on 
the  freeflow  of  traffic  on  route  13  lor  their 
livelihood;  and 

Whereas,  the  closing  of  St.  Georges  Bridge 
would  create  additional  hardship  for  nvuner- 
ous  families  within  the  immediate  environs 
because  of  problems  of  busing  children  to 
school  and  delivery  of  mall  services;  and 

Wheresis,  engineering  studies  indicate  that 
the  conditions  of  route  9  are  unsafe  lor 
heavy  truck  traffic;  and 

Whereas,  If  from  an  engineering  sUnd- 
point,  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  to 
reroute  traffic  from  route  13  to  routes  9  and 
896,  the  former  In  particular.  It  is  hoped 
that  through  a  meeting  with  said  parties 
mentioned  in  this  resolution,  that  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  assume  a  substantial 
addition  of  the  cost  of  repairing  route  9  so 
as  to  enable  It  to  handle  heavy  truck  traf- 
fic; and 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  126th  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Highways  and  Transportation,  the  chair- 
men of  the  Senate  and  Hotise  Committees 
on  Highways  and  Transportation,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Highways  in  concert 
with  Delaware's  Congressional  delegation  are 
hereby  requested  to  contact  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  an  effort  to  hopefully 
work  out  an  amenable  solution  satisfactory 
to  the  welfare  of  all  concerned  to  having  St. 
Georges  Bridge  closed  for  repairs. 

B«  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  entered  upon  the  Journals  of 
the  Senate  and  House  and  copies  be  for- 
warded to  all  parties  herein  mentioned. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gravel)  : 
S.  1288.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
wage  board  bill  I  Introduce  today  will 
establish  an  equitable  system  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  pay  rates  of  some  800,000 
blue-coUar  and  nonappropriated  fund 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Faithful  service  by  this  large,  vital  seg- 
ment of  the  nationwide  roll  of  Federal 
employees  has  been  rewarded  by  decades 
of  inequitable  treatment. 

This  bill  replaces  the  present  limited 
three-step  pay  range  with  a  10-step  dif- 
ferential, the  same  as  that  of  classified 
white-collar  workers.  Inequity  Is  clear 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  white-collar 
worker  now  can  progressively  increase 
his  income  within  grade  by  30  percent 
as  compared  with  the  blue-collar  work- 
er's mere  8  percent.  This  gives  scant  in- 
centive to  become  a  wage  board  or  non- 
appropriated fimd  employee,  to  make  a 
career  of  it,  and  to  strive  for  improved 
job  performance — especially  when  one 
reaches  the  top  and  final  step  shortly 
after  beginning  work. 

An  Important  pro'vlsion  of  the  bill  Is 
that  it  will  establish  a  Federal  Prevail- 
ing Rate  Advisory  Council  within  the 
Civil  Sendee  Commission  to  be  chaired 
impartially  by  a  chairman  appointed  by 
the  President  so  the  Interests  of  all  par- 
ties are  represented  and  protected.  Five 
members  of  the  committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  labor  unions 
representing  the  largest  niunber  of  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  under  exclusive 
recognition  in  Government  service.  Man- 
agement officials,  five  in  number,  will  be 
appointed  from  each  of  the  four  executive 
agencies — other  than  the  Civil  Service 
Commission — and  military  department* 
having  the  largest  number  of  prevailing 
rate  employees  and  an  employee  of  the 
C^vil  Service  Commission  appointed  by 
its  chairman. 

As  matters  stand  today,  all  Federal 
employees  except  Wsige  Board  and  non- 
appropriated fund  workers  have  their 
rates  of  compensation  set  by  statute. 
These  forgotten  employees,  who  live  and 
woi*  in  every  State,  instead  are  compen- 
sated under  a  collection  of  outdated 
practices  and  regulations.  They  are  paid 
an  average  of  16  percent  less  than  classi- 
fied and  postal  fieldworkers.  We  simply 
cannot  prevail  on  their  patience  any 
longer. 


By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  1289.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax,  or  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  as  the  taxpayer  may  elect,  for 
certain  political  contributions  made  by 
individuals.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
increasing  cost  of  seeking  elective  office, 
at  every  level  of  government,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  national  concern.  It  is  of 
concern  to  those  who  now  hold  an  office 
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of  public  service  and  to  those  who  would 
run  for  election  to  such  oflBce.  More  im- 
portant, it  is  of  concern  to  the  electorate, 
the  people  of  this  country  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  best  leadership  and  repre- 
sentation available  in  the  councils  of 
elective  government. 

Moreover,  in  our  republican  form  of 
government,  the  right  to  seek  and  hold 
public  office  must  not  be  contingent  upon 
the  independent  wealth  of  the  candidate 
that  would  enable  him  to  overcome  all 
opposition,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
money.  Neither  must  elective  ofBce  be 
contingent  upon  the  ready  availability 
of  large-scale  campsugn  financial  sup- 
port from-special  Interest  groups  or  any 
organization  with  a  particular  ax  to 
grind  in  government  operations  or  law- 
making. 

The  high  cost  of  politics  thwarts  the 
democratic  process.  It  bars  some  people 
from  seeking  public  office  and  gives  dis- 
tinct advantages  to  others.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  result  of  the  modern,  fast-mov- 
ing times  in  which  we  live,  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  television,  political  advertis- 
ing of  every  kind,  and  campaigning  in 
general  and,  I  am  sure,  many  other 
factors. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  however,  the 
pressure  that  drives  would-be  candidates 
to  seek  campaign  financing  in  large,  bloc 
sums  from  special  interests,  must  be  mit- 
igated. At  the  same  time,  lack  of  cam- 
paign support  is  an  obstacle  to  nmning 
for  office  that  must  be  removed.  I  think 
all  of  us  would  agree  that  the  situation 
worsens  with  every  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  offer 
legislation  that  I  believe  will  correct  this 
problem. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  taxpayers  either 
an  income  tax  credit  or  a  tax  deduction 
for  political  contributions. 

Under  my  bill,  a  taxpayer  would  be 
permitted,  at  his  own  option,  to  take 
one-half  of  the  total  contributions  made 
to  political  campaigns  as  a  credit  on 
his  Federal  income  tax  up  to  a  maximum 
credit  of  $10  a  year.  Or,  the  taxpayer 
could  option  to  take  as  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  contributions  made  to 
political  campaigns  up  to  a  maximimi 
deduction  of  $100  a  year. 

I  propose  to  allow  this  tax  credit  or 
deduction  for  political  contributions 
made  to  candidates  for  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  elective  office,  in  a  gen- 
eral or  primary  election. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  provide  an  equi- 
table and  effective  method  of  encourag- 
ing greater  citizen  participation  and  in- 
terest in  the  political  process.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  provide  candidates 
for  public  office  with  an  adequate  source 
of  funds  to  meet  campaign  expenses 
without  having  to  rely  on  large  contribu- 
tions of  special  interests. 

By  allowing  an  option  of  either  a  tax 
credit  or  deduction,  my  legislation 
would  insure  that  all  taxpayers  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  benefit  regard- 
less of  their  tax  brackets,  or  whether 
they  use  the  standard  deduction. 


The  tax  incentive  procedure,  which  I 
outline  in  my  bill,  would  result  in  badly 
needed  corrective  action  in  the  area  of 
campaign  financing.  It  would  retain  the 
traditional  and  basic  relationship  be- 
tween the  candidate  and  the  contributor. 
Adequate  administrative  control  could 
readily  be  established. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  vari- 
ety of  other  legislation  offered  to  seek  to 
improve  the  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns through  some  form  of  govern- 
ment support.  I  have  studied  them  all, 
and  I  believe  my  bill  incorporates  the 
only  acceptable  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  convinced  that  tax  incentive 
legislation  represents  the  most  practical 
vehicle  for  congressional  action  in  this 
area. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  financial  quali- 
fications for  public  office  and  reduce 
whatever  possible  influence  might  be  ex- 
ercised by  special  interest  groups 
through  sizable  campaign  contributions. 
Moreover,  my  approach  would  apply  to 
all  candidates,  everywhere,  at  every  level 
of  government,  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral—and in  all  elections,  primary  and 
general. 

Thus,  aid  would  be  available  to  candi- 
dates who  might  otherwise  be  prevented 
from  seeking  public  office  because  of 
financial  barriers.  A  most  outstanding 
feature  of  my  bill  is  the  fact  that  the 
tax  incentive  approach  is  designed  to  en- 
courage relatively  small  political  con- 
tributions from  the  greatest  number  of 
persons,  thereby  virtually  negating  the 
likelihood  of  a  candidate  being  forced 
to  seek  campaign  funds  from  special  in- 
terests or  pressure  groups. 

Also,  as  I  have  noted,  the  administra- 
tion of  my  bill  would  be  relatively  sim- 
ple, because  it  will  be  possible  to  follow 
established  procedures  already  set  up  in 
accordance  with  rules  designed  for  other 
types  of  tax  credits  and  deductions.  I 
might  add  that  these  procedures  are  un- 
der the  direct  control  of  Congress. 

I  know  there  is  widespread  concern 
about  campaign  financing,  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  among  the  American  people. 
I  offer  my  bill  as  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  curbing  the  high  cost  of 
politics  and  the  burdens  and  potential 
obligations  it  places  upon  candidates  for 
public  office. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
legislative  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred  and 
put  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.   1289 

A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against  Income  tax, 
or  a  deduction  from  gross  income  as  the 
taxpayer   may   elect,   for   certain   political 
contributions  made  by  Individuals 
Be  it  enacted   hy   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sub- 
part A  of  part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  40  as  section  41,  and 


by  inserting  after  section  39  the  following 

new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  Poutical  CoNTRiBtmoNS. 

"(a)  General  Rdle. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  so  much  of  the  political  contribu- 
tions as  does  not  exceed  $20.  payment  of 
which  Is  made  by  the  taxpayer  within  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)    Limitations. — 

"(1)    Application    with   other  credhs. 

The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under 
section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit), 
section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
interest),  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income),  and  section  38  (relating  to  invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property). 

"(2)  VERincATioN. — The  credit  allowed  by 
sub.sectlon  (ai  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  If  such 
political  contribution  Is  verified  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(C)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

•(1)  Political  contribl-tion. — The  term 
'political  contribution'  means  a  contribution 
or  gift  to — 

"(A)  an  Indl vicinal  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  pvibllc  office  in  any  primary, 
general,  or  special  election,  or  in  any  na- 
tional. State,  or  local  convention  or  caucus 
of  a  political  party,  for  use  by  such  Individ- 
ual to  further  his  candidacy  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  such  office; 

■■(Bi  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization (whether  or  not  incorporated)  or- 
ganized and  operated  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence, the  nomination  or  election  of  one 
or  more  candidates  to  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office,  for  use  by  such 
committee,  association,  or  organization  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  one  or  more  such 
candidates  for  nomination  or  election  to 
such  office; 

"(C)  the  national  committee  of  a  national 
political  party; 

"(D)  the  State  committee  of  a  national 
jjolitical  party  as  designated  by  the  national 
committee  of  such  party;  or 

"(E)  a  local  committee  of  a  national  polit- 
ical party  as  designated  by  the  State  com- 
mittee of  such  party 

"(2)  National  poLmcAL  party. — The  term 
'national  political  party'  means — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  In 
which  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  chosen,  a  political  party  pre- 
senting candidates  or  electors  for  such  offices 
on  the  official  election  ballot  of  ten  or  more 
States,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  any  other  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer, a  political  party  which  met  the  qual- 
ifications described  In  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  in  the  last  preceding  election 
of  a  President  and  Vice  President. 

"(3)  State. — The  term  'State'  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  Election  To  Take  Dedtjction  in  Lieu 
OP  Credit. — This  section  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the  taxable 
year,  elects  to  take  the  deduction  provided 
by  section  218  (relating  to  deductions  for 
political  contributions).  Such  election  shall 
be  made  In  such  manner  and  at  such  time 
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as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations. 

••(e)  Cross  References. — 

"For  disallowance  of  credits  to  estates  and 
trusts,  see  section  642(a)  (3)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  40.  Political  contributions, 
"Sec.  41.  Overpaymenta  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  642(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax  for  e9tates  and  trusts)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  PoLiTiCAi  CONTRIBUTIONS. — An  estatc 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contributions  pro- 
vided by  section  40." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  218  as  section  219  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  217  the  following  new 
section: 
"Sbc.  218.  Political  CONTRiBtrnoNS. 

"(a)  AixowANCE  or  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  so  much 
of  the  political  contributions  (as  defined  in 
section  40)  as  does  not  exceed  $100,  payment 
of  which  is  made  by  the  taxpayer  within  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Verification. — The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  re- 
spect to  any  political  contribution,  only  If 
such  political  contribution  Is  verified  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(c)  Election  To  Take  CREorr  in  Lieu  of 
DEDtrcTioN. — This  section  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the  taxable 
year,  elects  to  take  the  credit  against  tax 
provided  by  section  40  (relating  to  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contributions) .  Such 
election  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(d)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  disallowance  of  deduction  to  estates 
and  trusts,  see  section  642(1) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VII  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  218.  Political  contributions. 
"Sec.  219.  Cross  references.". 

(c)  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (defining  adjusted  gross  In- 
come) Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (8)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Political  contributions. — The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  218." 

(d)  Section  276(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  Indirect 
contributions  to  political  parties)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "No  deduction"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  section  218,  no  deduction". 

(e)  Section  642  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  i  relating  to  special  rules  for 
credits  and  deductions  for  estates  and 
trusts)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (1)  as  subsection  (J),  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  subsection  (h)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(ll  Political  Contribution. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  deduction 
for  political  cotitribuiions  provided  by  sec- 
tion 218." 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31.  1967.  but  only  with  respect  to 
political  contributions  pajtnent  of  which  Is 
made  after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams.     Mr.     Nelson,     Mr. 


ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Hughes,     Mr.    Kennedy,     Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,  Mr.   Bayh,   Mr.   Boggs, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mathias,  and 
Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  1290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

TWO-TEAE    EXTXNSION    OF    GEO    FROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  administration's 
proposed  2-year  extension  of  the  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportimlty 
Act.  Without  this  extension,  the  authori- 
zation for  these  vital  programs  would  ex- 
pire on  June  30  of  this  year. 

I  introduce  this  measure  on  behalf  of 
myself;  Senator  Williams,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Senator  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee,  and  Senators  Case,  Cran- 
ston, Griffin,  Mathias,  Mondale,  Pell, 
Randolph,  Scott,  Schweiker,  Hart, 
Hughes,  Kennedy,  Fong,  Boggs,  and 
Bayh. 

The  bill  would  authorize  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973.  It  also  would  extend  for  2 
years  the  general  authority  to  carry  out 
programs  under  the  act. 

This  is  a  highly  commendable  Initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  administration 
and  one  which  I,  together  with  Senators 
Case,  Schweiker,  Boggs,  and  Mathias 
urged  when  we  introduced  a  2-year  ex- 
tension early  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  sug- 
gests a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
President  himself  that  while  the  Con- 
gress considers  the  proposals  for  change 
in  the  poverty  program  that  would  ac- 
company the  President's  suggested  reor- 
ganization— the  current  program  must 
remain  secure. 

We  can  now  review  those  reorganiza- 
tion proposals  in  the  kind  of  objective 
and  unemotional  climate  that  any  reform 
of  our  vital  antipoverty  efforts  deserves. 
The  administration  will  have  the  op- 
portimlty to  show  that  both  benefits  to 
the  poor  and  the  involvement  of  the  poor 
can  be  preserved  and  increased  in  an- 
other framework  without  being  subject 
to  the  charge  that  It  intends  to  abandon 
rather  than  to  reshape  the  program. 

And  in  that  connection  may  I  reaffirm 
my  pledge  to  scrutinize  all  proposals  for 
change — whether  proposed  as  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
by  reorganization  plan  or  otherwise — in 
terms  of  whether  they  will  both  insure 
a  continued  priority  of  commitment  to 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  maintain 
the  Involvement  of  the  poor  themselves 
in  meeting  these  problems. 

The  key  to  future  efforts — as  to  the 
past — should  be  the  involvement  of  the 
poor  themselves.  In  his  recent  state  of 
the  Union  address,  the  President  quite 
properly  sensed  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  current  frustration  of  the  American 
people  arises  from  a  feeling  that  the 
forces  shaping  their  lives  have  grown 


more  distant  and  more  impersonal.  In 
response,  the  President  stated: 

We  hear  you  and  will  give  you  a  chance.  We 
are  going  to  give  you  a  new  chance  to  have 
more  to  say  about  the  decisions  that  affect 
your  future — to  participate  in  government — 
because  we  are  going  to  provide  more  centers 
of  power  where  what  you  do  can  make  a 
difference  that  you  can  see  and  feel  in  your 
own  life  and  the  life  of  your  own  community. 

What  is  true  of  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  Is  especially  true  as  to  the 
poor — for  there  is  no  group  more  frus- 
trated. For  it  is  true  today  in  our  society 
that  those  who  live  in  the  ghettos, 
barrios,  and  rural  poverty  pockets  of  our 
Nation  are  more  distant  from  the 
mayor's  office  than  from  the  Federal 
Establishment. 

The  poverty  program,  in  essence, 
placed  a  new  center  of  power  in  poor 
neighborhoods  amid  sometimes  even 
hostile  institutions. 

We  must  maintain  that  identity  with 
Indigenous  programs  and  yet  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  community  of  the  poor 
and  the  community  as  a  whole. 

If  we  are  serious  about  "putting  the 
power  where  the  people  are" — then  we 
must  work  up  and  out  from  where  the 
poor  people  are — not  back  or  "down- 
ward" from  the  Federal  Government 
stopping  at  the  States  and  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  admin- 
istration couple  this  commendable  initia- 
tive to  extend  the  war  on  poverty  with 
additional  commitments  to  insure  that 
the  continued  tenure  secured  is  a  mean- 
ingful one. 

First,  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  match  its  commitment  to  extend  the 
program  for  2  years  with  a  companion 
commitment  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  make  that  renewed  tenure  most 
meaningful. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1972 — exclusive  of  funding  for  man- 
power and  Headstart  and  other  programs 
conducted  by  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
respectively— is  $778,000,000  or  some 
$76,400,000  below  the  amount  actually 
appropriated  for  the  same  activities  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

While  I  am  sure  that  this  amount  is 
the  result  of  negotiations  within  the  ad- 
ministration in  which  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  fought  hard  as 
advocate  for  the  poor  and  it  represents 
an  increase  of  $123.7  million  over  the 
last  appropriation  during  the  previous 
administration,  the  fact  is  that  it  Is  in- 
adequate to  the  problems  of  the  poor  and 
reflects  again  the  problems  that  a  smaller 
agency  has  in  competing  with  a  number 
of  larger  and  more  established  agencies. 
As  I  indicated,  the  total  amount  avail- 
able under  the  administration's  requests 
will  be  below  last  year.  Yet  last  year's 
funds  were  inadequate.  For  example, 
funds  reached  only  1.7  percent  of  the 
hard-core  drug  addicts  among  the  poor; 
only  8.9  percent  of  those  who  could 
benefit  from  family  planning  services; 
only  7  percent  of  the  poor  who  need 
legal  services;  and  only  7.3  percent  of 
the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 
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It  is  true  that  we  must  not  judge  the 
administration  ajitipoverty  commitment 
solely  in  terms  of  the  budget  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  ad- 
ministration indicates  total  aid  to  the 
poor  in  fiscal  year  1972 — which  includes 
an  increase  of  $16,500,000  for  the  Head- 
start  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  an  Increase  of  $212,800,000 
for  manpower  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Labor — 
will  approximate  $31.1  billion,  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  10  percent  over  last 
year. 

While  tliese  genertil  efforts  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise,  we  must  have  in 
mind  that  the  bulk  of  these  funds  bene- 
fitting the  poor  represent  services  for 
the  poor  and  that  only  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  share — approximate- 
ly 2  percent  of  the  total — sjTnbolizes  the 
programs  that  can  be  said  truly  to  be 
conducted  both  for  the  poor  and  by  the 
poor. 

In  these  terms  I  view  as  regrettable  the 
fact  that  while  fimdlng  requests  are  at 
least  equal  to  last  year's  appropriation 
for  legal  services,  comprehensive  health 
services,  family  plsmnlng,  drug  rehabili- 
tlon,  and  special  migrant  and  Indisin  pro- 
grams, the  amounts  requested  for  com- 
munity action  operations — the  symbol  of 
participation  and  for  the  special  impact 
program  under  which  the  poor  them- 
selves are  given  the  "seed  money"  to 


mobilize  their  own  community  with  as- 
sistance from  the  private  sector — are 
respectively  $22.4  and  $10.3  million 
below  the  amoimts  appropriated  in 
fiscal  1971.  The  VISTA  program,  where 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  mobilization  of 
as  well  as  volunteer  assistance  to  those 
at  the  local  community  level — would  be 
cut  by  $3.2  million  from  this  fiscal  year. 
I  am  also  concerned  that  the  funds  for 
research,  development,  evaluation  ac- 
tivities— which  the  administration  has 
stressed — would  be  $6.7  million  below 
last  year  and  I  question  also  the  advis- 
ability of  seeking  no  additional  funds  at 
all  for  the  rural  economic  opportunity 
loan  program. 

I  regard  as  particularly  disadvanta- 
geous the  administration's  decision  not 
to  request  any  funds  at  all  for  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  program 
and  to  use  only  uncommitted  appropria- 
tions from  last  year,  while  phasing  the 
program  out  over  the  next  2  years. 

The  administration  justifies  this  elimi- 
nation in  terms  of  its  expansion  of  the 
food  stamp  and  family  commodities 
programs — and  assimies  that  community 
action  agencies  will  still  be  able  to  pro- 
vide outreach  services  as  determined  at 
the  local  level.  But  from  the  outset 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program  was  intended  to  supplement 
these  other  programs  and  we  continue 
to  need  a  specific  appropriation  for  that 
purpose. 


Indeed  In  his  historic  message  to  the 
Congress  on  May  6,  1969,  pledging  "to 
end  himger  in  America  for  all  time,"  the 
President  coupled  an  expansion  of  the 
food  stamp  program — much  more  ex- 
pansive than  that  actually  adopted  by 
the  Congress  last  year — with  a  request 
that  the  Director  of  OEO: 

Redirect  OEO  funds  into  the  Emergency 
Pood  and  Health  Service  program  to  Increase 
Its  food,  health,  and  sanitation  services  for 
our  most  depressed  areias.  Presently,  health 
and  sanitary  conditions  In  many  of  our  most 
depressed  counties  are  so  poor  that  Improved 
food  services  alone  would  have  Uttle  Impact 
on  the  nutritional  health  of  the  population. 
The  Emergency  Pood  and  Health  Service 
has  provided  invaluable  services  In  aiding 
these  areas,  and  Its  good  worlc  should  be 
substantially  expmnded. 

In  fact,  as  of  April  of  last  year,  the 
food  stamp  and  commodity  distribution 
programs  reached  only  about  9.5  million 
persons;  with  participation  rates  lower 
than  30  percent  In  18  of  the  Nation's 
50  States.  Clearly,  these  are  large  gaps 
to  be  filled  at  the  local  level.  I  urge 
that  the  administration  reconsider  this 
decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
entitled  "Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
obligations  by  program,"  prepared  'ov 
that  office,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  Uie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY,  OBLIGATIONS  BY  PROGRAM.  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1969 

actual 

1970 
actudi 

1971 

Appro- 

pnat.ons 

1972 
request 

Percent 
change 
1971-72 

Percent 

change 
1969  72 

19'-,9 
actual 

1970 
actual 

1971 
Appro- 
priations 

1972 
request 

Percent 
ciange 
1971-72 

Percent 
ct-ante 
1969  72 

Research,  development  and 

38.9 

362.4 
92.8 
14.3 

46.7 

65.0 

371.2 

157.3 

36.2 

52.5 

79.5 

368.4 
189.1 
36.1 

60.1 

74.2 

346.0 
159.5 
25.8 

60.6 

-6.7 

-6.1 
-15.7 
-28.5 

+.8 

-!-90.7 

-4.5 
+71.9 
->-80.4 

+  29.8 

Legil  services 

VISTA 

47.2 
32.8 
13.2 

6.0 

54.7 
34.2 

16.0 

9.5 

61.0 
36.2 
18.0 

6.0 

61.0 
33.0 
17.9 

0 

0 

-8.8 

-.6 

-100. 0 

.29,2 

4,6 

Community  action 
operations 

Health  and  nutrition 

General  support 
Rural  economic  opportunity 
loan  program 

Total 

•55  6 
-100.0 

Special  migrant  and  Indian 
programs 

654.3 

796.6 

854.4 

778.0 

-8.9 

+  18.9 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  first,  it  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  concerned  Mem- 
bers will — as  we  did  last  year — move  to 
increase  the  amounts  for  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration— as  it  considers  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  poverty  program — to  in- 
sure that  the  legislative  basis  for  our 
antipoverty  efforts  are  made  more  secure. 
While  so  many  agencies  and  programs 
serving  particular  constituencies  enjoy 
the  security  of  permanent  status,  the 
poverty  programs  are  put  up  for  "re- 
election" every  1  or  2  years,  resulting 
often  in  undermining  the  antipoverty  ef- 
forts. Since  the  Economic  oipportunity 
Act  was  enacted  in  1964,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram has  been  extended  five  times.  As  a 
result,  not  only  has  undue  pressure  been 
put  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  dampen  program  initiatives,  but 
appropriations  are  too  often  not  acted 
upon  until  well  after  the  year  has  begun 
because  the  fate  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion is  unknown.  Local  efforts  and  the 
personal  plans  of  thousands  of  dedicated 
poverty  workers  are  held  up.  As  impor- 


tantly, instead  of  demonstrating  new  ap- 
proaches over  3  or  4  years  to  get  mean- 
ingful results,  test  projects  are  often 
limited  to  the  short  tenure  of  the  most 
recent  authority — sometimes  resulting  in 
a  limited  return  on  efforts.  Let  us  hope, 
therefore,  that  this  will  be  the  last  time 
that  an  "Interim"  extension  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

Third,  in  that  connection,  I  think  that 
although  the  office  will  be  given  only  an 
additional  2-year  tenure,  we  can  begin 
now  to  do  long-range  thinking  in  re- 
gard to  our  antipoverty  efforts.  To  that 
end  I  urge  that  the  administration  re- 
vive a  practice  required  under  the  orig- 
inal Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  ini- 
tiated, but  never  fully  Implemented,  by 
the  previous  administration:  The  for- 
mulation of  a  5-year  poverty  action  plan. 
Such  a  plan  was  prepared  first  in  1965 
and  was  revised  annually,  but  plans  and 
revisions  were  never  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  that  such  a  plan  be  prepared  by 
the  executive  branch  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress  so  that  we  can  establish  our 
goals,  determine  the  relationships  be- 
tween various  antipoverty  efforts,  and 


give  those  efforts  the  same  benefit  of  pre- 
planning that  has  accompanied  our  ef- 
forts in  defense  and  in  space. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously indicated.  I  shall  propose  In  the 
coming  months  a  number  of  substantive 
changes  relating  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act: 

To  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
of  universal  community -based  and  co- 
ordinated child  development  programs 
with  substantial  fimding.  I  introduced 
with  Senators  Harris.  Case.  Saxbe.  and 
Httmphrey  on  February  10,  the  Compre- 
hensive Community  Child  Development 
Act  of  1971.  It  is  drafted  on  the  under- 
lying principle  that  the  essential  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  child  development 
programs  should  be  made  at  the  com- 
munity level  and  that  "community" 
should  be  defined  for  that  purpose  so  as 
to  Include  not  only  a  local  governmental 
area,  but  a  neighborhood  or  other  por- 
tion thereof.  The  bill  would  build  upon 
Headstart  and  other  preschool  programs 
currently  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  other  authorities. 

Also.  I  hope  to  join  with  Senator  Nel- 
son and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
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on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  develop- 
ing a  new  and  expanded  authorization 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for 
commimity-based  economic  development 
and  related  minority  enterprise  activ- 
ities. 

Finally.  I  shall  propose  a  number  of 
other  changes  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  which  I  hope  will  advance  the 
concept  of  decisionmaking  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
recommendation  for  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  poverty  program  is  assurance  that 
the  leadership  of  this  country — while  fo- 
cusing on  "new"  problems  such  as  our 
physical  environment — does  not  intend 
to  abandon  efforts  to  deal  with  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  poverty  in  America. 

I  hope  this  recommendation  from  the 
administration  will  be  taken  by  Sena- 
tors of  both  parties,  and  by  those  who 
work  in  the  poverty  programs  in  the 
field,  as  an  Indication  that  the  admin- 
istration— while  it  seeks  to  explore  alter- 
native means  of  waging  antipoverty  ef- 
forts—intends to  sustain  the  existing 
program.  With  this  assurance  I  trust  that 
we  can  all  join  together  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  ways  in  which  the  efforts 
to  end  poverty  in  America  might  be  made 
even  more  effective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sis 
follows : 

S.  1290 
A  bill  to  provide  for   the  continuation  of 

programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 

Opportunity   Act   of    1964.   and   for   other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemliled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  flfcal  years 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  June  30.  1973. 

3ec.  2.  Sections  171.  245.  321.  408.  616,  and 
835  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "five  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "seven  succeeding  fiscal  years".  Sec- 
tion 523  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "six  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 


By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spong)  : 

S.  1291.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
act  of  October  4,  1961.  amended  by  the 
act  of  July  19,  1966,  to  facilitate  the  ef- 
ficient preservation  and  protection  of 
certain  lands  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Charles  Coimties,  Md.,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  com- 
plete the  preservation  of  the  Potomac 
River  shoreline  opposite  George  Wash- 
ington's home  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  physical  setting  of  Mount  Vernon 
Is  magnificent.  The  view  across  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  tranquil  Maryland  shore  is 
substantially  the  same  as  it  was  during 
Washigton's  time. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing this  view  from  Mount  Vernon  as 


part  of  our  historic  and  natural  heritage, 
Congress  passed  laws  in  1961  and  1966 
establishing  the  shore  opposite  Mount 
Vernon  as  a  Federal  preserve.  It  is  known 
as  Piscataway  Park. 

With  the  generous  help  of  private 
groups  and  individuals,  including  former 
Congresswoman  Frances  Bolton,  much 
of  the  land  and  scenic  easements  that 
will  comprise  the  park  has  been  acquired. 
Unfortunately,  however,  completion  of 
the  park  is  being  frustrated  by  the  with- 
holding of  a  crucial  parcel  of  land  at  the 
lower,  or  downstream,  end. 

The  parcel  consists  of  367.5  acres,  most 
of  which  is  undeveloped,  and  ought  to 
remain  so.  The  balance  of  the  parcel, 
about  35  acres,  is  taken  up  by  the  Mar- 
shall Hall  Amusement  Park. 

The  owners  of  this  parcel  have  been 
successful  in  escaping  Federal  control 
because,  under  a  provision  in  the  parit 
authorization  law,  the  land  is  to  be  cov- 
ered only  by  scenic  easements. 

This  situation  developed  in  1961  when 
Congress  was  considering  the  legislation 
to  authorize  the  park.  At  the  time  it  was 
thought  the  scenic  easements  would  be 
donated  in  return  for  exempting  the 
Marshall  Hall  property  from  acquisition. 
While  Congress  in  good  faith  provided 
the  exemption,  no  grant  of  scenic  ease- 
ments has  been  forthcoming.  Nor,  re- 
grettably, do  any  seem  in  immediate 
prospect  despite  the  continuing  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  view  of  the  deadlock,  the  Depart- 
ment has  moved  to  determine  whether 
the  costs  of  acquiring  the  easonents 
through  condemnation  will  exceed  its 
budget  of  $4.1  mllUon  for  completing  the 
park.  Last  December,  as  part  of  this 
effort,  the  Department  brought  suit  in 
Federal  court  to  ascertain  the  potential 
costs;  however.  Its  suit  does  not  go  as  far 
as  actually  taking  the  easements  if  the 
costs  are  within  reason. 
The  suit  is  still  to  be  tried. 
Meantime,  the  matter  has  taken  on 
urgency  because  of  the  success  of  the 
property  owners  in  securing  a  zoning 
change  which  will  allow  them  to  develop 
commercially  up  to  a  third  of  the  unde- 
veloped portion  of  the  parcel.  Proposals 
for  developing  the  area  have  ranged  from 
another  Disneyland  to  a  golf  course  with 
parking  lots  along  with  a  large  housing 
development. 

In  mid-February,  according  to  press 
reports,  more  than  a  dozen  trees  were 
cut  down  sdong  the  Marshall  Hall  water- 
front in  full  view  of  Mount  Vernon.  Ap- 
parently, the  owners  of  the  parcel  mean 
to  take  advantage  of  the  commercial  re- 
zoning. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to 
this  frustration  of  the  will  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  Marshall  Hall.  Legislation 
must  be  passed  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  buy  the  property 
outright. 

My  bill  provides  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  accomplish  this.  Also  it  removes 
the  present  funding  ceiling  which  has 
been  an  impediment  to  bringing  the 
property  under  Federal  control. 

Last  June  I  urged  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  Hickel  to  support  my 
proposal  for  legislation  authorizing  the 
acquisition  of  the  Marshall  Hall  property. 
In  reply,  Mr.  Hickel  asked  forbearance 


to  allow  time  for  completion  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  scenic  easements. 

The  time  for  forbearance  has  ended. 
The  time  for  action  by  Congress  to  ac- 
quire the  Marshall  Hall  property  has  ar- 
rived. I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  my 
bUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  after 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  1291 

A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Act  of  October 
4,   1961,  amended  by  the  Act  of  July   19. 
1966.  to  facilitate  the  efficient  preservation 
and  protection  of  certain  lands  in  Prince 
Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Maryland, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That    In 
order  to  achieve  more  efficiently  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  of  October  4.  1961  (75  Stat. 
780),  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(b)   of 
said  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  19, 
1966   (80  Stat.  319),  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
ceives a  commitment,  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  agreeable  to  him  and  the 
potential  donor  or  donors,  in  accordance  with 
which  commitment  the  property  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  will  be  donated  to  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  such  means  as  he 
finds  are  In  the  public  Interest  other  land 
and  mterests  In  tand  lying  generally  within 
the  area  identified  as  'Fee  Acquisition  Area 
on  the  drawing  entitled  "Piscataway  Park," 
numbered  NCR  69.  714-18B  and  dated  June, 
1970,  which  is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior." 

Skc.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  4, 
1961.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  19,  19«fl. 
is  further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.' 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
S  1294.  A  biU  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85 
percent  of  the  parity  for  the  marketing 
year  1971-72.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

itILX.    PalCS    SUPPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Agriculture  Acts  of  1949 
and  1970,  to  bring  the  price  support  on 
milk  in  Une  with  the  parity  ratio  author- 
ized by  Congress,  by  April  1,  1971. 

Our  dairy  farmers  need  and  rightly 
merit  this  help  without  delay.  With  the 
difficulty  of  tailoring  production  to  fluc- 
tuating demand,  and  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased dairy  imports  by  evasion  and 
sharply  rising  costs,  our  daininen  have 
had  to  watch  the  parity  raUo  for  milk 
drop  to  81  percent  over  the  past  year. 

I  am  introducing  my  own  bill  to  cor- 
rect this  critical  situation,  in  order  to 
emphasize  my  personal  conviction  that 
immediate  action  is  essential  and  to  fa- 
cilitate necessary  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  sharp  contrac- 
tion in  the  dairy  industry  would  have  a 
serious  adverse  impact  upon  consumers 
and  ultimately  upon  the  health  of  our 
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people.  Raising  the  milk  support  price 
will  help  assure  an  adequate  and  stable 
supply  of  milk.  Our  dairymen  deserve  a 
decent  income,  and  a  reasonable  return 
on  their  extensive  investment  and  labor. 


ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1295.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Amlstad 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ihsular  Affairs. 

AMISTAD  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  measure  to  establish  the 
Amistad  National  Recreational  Area  in 
the  State  of  Texas  along  its  border  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Amistad 
National  Recreational  Area  is  to  provide 
for  the  fullest  public  outdoor  recreational 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  area's  land 
and  water  resources,  and  to  conserve  Its 
scenic,  scientific,  historical,  ano  other 
values  contributing  to  this  experience. 

In  March  1963  the  President's  Recre- 
ation Advisory  Council  declared  in  its 
milestone  Policy  Circular  No.  1  that 
greater  effort  must  be  made  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  and  private 
interests  to  fulfill  adequately  the  steeply 
mounting  outdoor  recreational  demands 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  The  Amis- 
tad Recreational  Area  will  preserve  for 
our  Nation  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
historical  Chaparral  country  of  south- 
west Texas,  together  with  an  appreciable 
intermingling  of  species  of  plants  and 
animals  from  the  great  Chihuahuan  des- 
ert of  Mexico. 

Our  good  friends  and  neighbors  to  the 
south  of  us  want  to  cooperate  in  this 
unique  international  ecological  effort. 
This  can  become  another  example  to  the 
world  of  what  International  cooperation 
between  two  great  and  friendly  nations 
can  accomplish  by  working  together.  The 
potential  of  coordinated  development 
and  international  tourism  that  can  add 
greatly  to  the  economic  potential  also 
exsits  and  this  first  step  can  be  impor- 
tant to  future  planning  of  joint  efforts 
to  make  life  more  enjoyable  to  millions 
of  Americans  and  Mexicans. 

Thousands  of  Americans  from  all  over 
the  Nation  have  been  visiting  Amistad 
Recreation  Area  to  enjoy  this  oasis  in 
the  desert  surrounded  by  the  natural  and 
rare  beauty  of  blacltbrush,  guajillo,  cen- 
izo,  yucca,  sotol,  mesquite,  creosotebush, 
leatherplant,  and  various  cactuses. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Interior 
will  give  quick  approval  to  this  measure, 
and  likewise  the  entire  Senate,  so  that 
the  Amistad  National  Recreational  Area 
may  soon  be  a  reality  for  the  enjoyment 
and  benefit  of  all  Americans. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  i296.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Lufkin 
division  in  the  eastern  district  of  Texas, 
and  for  other  piirposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  measure  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  new  Federal  district  court  in 
the  city  of  Lufkin,  Angelina  County,  Tex. 

Dtiring  my  campaign  for  the  Senate, 
I  told  the  people  of  my  State  that  I 
would  actively  support  measures  which 


would  improve  the  administration  of 
justice  through  our  Federal  court  system. 
One  of  our  most  urgent  priorities  in  this 
regard  must  be  the  establishment  of 
more  Federal  district  courts  to  relieve 
our  existing  courts  of  the  heavy  backlog 
of  cases  currently  confronting  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas,  as  presently  composed,  contains 
41  counties  with  a  total  population  of 
1,440,000  citizens. 

■Within  the  eastern  district  of  Texas, 
there  presently  exists  a  large  geographic 
area  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  pop- 
ulation that  is  far  removed  from  the 
Federal  courts  that  are  assigned  to  serve 
those  coimties. 

The  12-county  geographic  area  sur- 
rounding Angelina  County  is  in  urgent 
need  of  the  location  of  a  division  in  order 
that  the  citizens  of  this  area  might  bet- 
ter be  served  by  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Some  of  the  pressing  reasons  for  this 
need  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  burdensome  time,  distance, 
and  expense  factors  for  litigants,  wit- 
nesses, Jurors,  and  attorneys  to  appear  in 
either  the  Tyler  or  Beaiunont  divisions. 

Second.  The  heavy  caseload  of  the 
Tyler  and  Beaumont  divisions,  and  the 
anticipated  increase  in  such  caseload 
because  of  the  continuing  Increase  in 
population  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
Tyler  and  Beaumont  divisions. 

Third.  There  has  recently  been  created 
a  third  judgeship  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Texas,  and  with  this  additional  judge. 
and  the  removal  of  a  fair  percentage  of 
•  the  cases  from  the  Tyler  and  Beaumont 
divisions  to  Lufkin,  all  litigants  would 
be  Insured  of  a  more  speedy  trial. 

Fourth.  With  the  increase  in  volume 
of  Federal  cases  now  being  filed,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  the  dockets  of  the 
Federal  courts,  now  in  existence,  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  considerably. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago  a  new 
post  office  was  completed  in  the  city  of 
Lufkin  and  the  old  post  oflQoe  building 
is  presently  being  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  office  space.  The  old  building, 
which  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  was 
so  designed  and  constructed  that  it  could 
easily  be  remodeled  to  accommodate  the 
new  court  with  a  minimum  expense. 

I  have  received  letters  supporting  the 
new  court  from  virtiially  all  of  the  af- 
fected counties. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
acted  upon  promptly  so  that  the  eastern 
district  of  Texas  can  be  provided  with 
a  realistic  Federal  court  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  growing  population. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  full  text  of  S.  1296  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1296 

A  bin  to  establish  a  Lufkin  Division  In  the 

eastern  district  of  Teicas,   and   for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaiembled,  That  (a) 
section  124(b)(2)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Oode,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Polk,"  and 
"Trinity,". 

(b)  Section  124(c)  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 


"EASTERN   DISTRICT 

"(c)  The  eastern  district  comprises  seven 
divisions. 

"(1)  The  Tyler  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Anderson.  Gregg,  Henderson, 
Panola,  Rains,  Rusk,  Smith,  Van  Zandt,  and 
Wood. 

Court  for  the  Tyler  Division  shall  be  held 
at  Tyler. 

"(2)  The  Beaumont  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Hardin,  Jefferson.  Liberty,  and 
Orange. 

Court  for  the  Beaumont  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Beaumont. 

'•(3)  The  Sherman  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Collin,  Cook,  Denton,  and  Gray- 
son. 

Court  for  the  Sherman  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Sherman. 

"(4)  The  Paris  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Delta,  Pannln,  Hopkins,  Lamar, 
and  Red  River. 

Court  for  the  Paris  Division  shall  be  held 
at  Paris. 

"(5)  The  Marshall  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Camp,  Ca-ss,  Harrison,  Marlon, 
Morris,  and  Upshur. 

Court  for  the  Marshall  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Marshall. 

"(6)  The  Texarkana  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Bowie,  Franklin,  and  Titus. 

Court  for  the  Texarkana  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Texarkana. 

"(7)  The  Lufkin  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Angelina,  Cherokee,  Houston,  Jas- 
per, Nacogdoches,  Newton,  Polk,  Sabine,  San 
Augustine,  Shelby,  Trinity,  and  Tyler. 

Court  for  the  Lufkin  Division  shall  be  held 
at  Lufkin." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1297.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  operate  a  foreign  registered 
ferry  vessel  between  ports  in  Alaska  and 
oetween  ports  in  Alaska  and  ports  in 
other  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3 
years.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

TEMPORARY    SUSPENSION    OT   THE    JONES   ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  goods  and  people  between 
ports  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  between 
ports  in  Alaska  and  the  Continental 
United  States. 

My  bill  provides  that  merchandise, 
passengers.  Including  their  personal  ef- 
fects and  private  vehicles,  and  vehicles 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and/or  merchandise  may  be 
transported  on  the  MV  Wickersham,  a 
State  ferry  of  foreign  registry,  between 
ports  in  Alaska  and  between  ports  in 
Alaska  and  those  in  other  States  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  years  from  the 
date  when  a  contract  is  entered  into  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  replacement 
of  the  Wickersham  with  a  vessel  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Jones 
Act — 41  statute  988— and  any  other  ap- 
plicable law. 

The  Wickersham  is  an  essential  part  of 
Alaska's  marine  highway  system.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  terrestrial  highways 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  my  State, 
citizens  of  Alaska  are  heavily  dependent 
on  marine  transportation.  Such  trans- 
portation is  provided  by  the  Wickersham 
and  other  vessels  owned  by  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

At  present,  the  operation  of  the  Wick- 
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fTsham  15  greatly  impeded  by  the  Jones 
j^ct  which  prohibits  vessels  of  foreign 
registry  from  transporting  goods  and 
people  between  ports  in  different  States. 
That  act  had  a  very  worthy  purpose;  it 
provides  an  added  incentive  for  the  con- 
struction of  American-made  merchant 
marine  \es.«elp.  Construction  of  such  ves- 
sels is  a  great  stimulus  to  our  economy. 
Much  needed  jobs  are  provided  to  Amer- 
ican workers,  and  American  manufactur- 
ers are  assured  of  markets  for  their 
goods.  And.  the  existence  of  a  strong 
merchant  marine  system  is  essential  to 
our  national  security. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
does  propose  a  temporary  exemption 
from  the  Jones  Act.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  thus  temporary  exemption 
Till  jeopardize  the  act.  In  no  event  could 
the  exemption  exceed  a  period  of  3  years. 
Moreover,  the  background  of  the  Wick- 
ersham and  the  transportation  situation 
in  southeastern  Alaska  present  the 
unique  set  of  circumstances  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  Given  the  safe- 
guards contained  in  my  bill,  and  the  cost 
savings  and  improved  transportation  ef- 
ficiency which  would  result  if  it  is  en- 
acted, I  urge  the  favorable  consideration 
of  this  body. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond >  : 

S.  1298.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions requiring  certain  modes  of  public 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce  to 
reserve  some  seating  capacity  for  passen- 
gers who  do  not  smoke.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Senator  Dole,  Senator  THxni- 
MOND,  and  Senator  Moss,  I  am  introduc- 
ing, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  nonsmokers  on 
public  conveyances  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

More  specifically,  my  proposal  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  establish  regulations  for  protected 
areas  at)oard  airliners,  trains,  and  buses 
for  nonsmoking  passengers. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  bill  places  no  burden  on  those  who 
do  smoke.  Certainly,  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  smoke  is  up  to  the 
individual.  However,  this  privilege  should 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  health  and  com- 
fort for  the  nonsmoker.  For  the  person 
who  prefers  not  to  be  exposed  to  burning 
cigarettes  and  exhaled  smoke,  there 
should  be  some  area  of  protection. 

Tradition  has  long  associated  politi- 
cians with  smoke-filled  rooms.  In  that 
case,  most  of  us  here  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  situation  and  the  dis- 
comforts it  can  cause  the  sensitive  non- 
smoker.  In  addition,  health  officifils  list 
ej'e  and  nose  irritation,  headache,  cough, 
wheeze,  sore  throat,  nausea,  and  dizziness 
among  the  effects  of  secondary  smoke 
inhalation. 

Studies  conducted  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University  and  reported  in  the  Journal 
of  School  Health  revealed  that  only  30 
minutes  in  a  smoke-filled  environment 
caused  measurable  effects  on  a  group  of 


children  ages  6  through  13.  Among  these 
were  increased  heart  rate  and  adverse 
blood  pressure.  In  fact,  the  report  con- 
cluded, except  for  the  reduced  scale,  the 
effects  were  the  same  as  on  smokers 
themselves. 

Further  studies  are  being  conducted  on 
the  carbon  monoxide  hazards  of  second- 
ary smoking,  which  could  prove  a  serious 
health  hazard. 

The  relief  I  am  seeking  through  this 
bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  Jesse  L.  Steinfield,  who  recently 
called  for  an  outright  ban  on  smoking  in 
confined  public  places.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  in  the  face  of  growing  evidence  of 
damage  to  the  smoker's  health,  it  is  up  to 
the  individual  to  decide  whether  or  not 
he  will  smoke.  Certainly,  no  one  wants  to 
discomfort  others  or  endanger  their 
health. 

I  want  to  commend  my  able  colleague 
from  Florida,  Congressman  Bill  Young, 
who  introduced  this  measure  in  the 
House.  I  understand  he  has  received  con- 
siderable response  to  the  bill  nationwide, 
and  is  today  reintroducing  the  measure 
for  the  second  time  in  order  to  accom- 
modate additional  cosponsors. 

I  think  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  in  response 
tc  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
regarding  smoking  on  air  carriers,  re- 
ceived approximately  3,200  comments. 
Of  those,  2,300  favored  some  measure  of 
restriction,  while  900  did  not. 

Concern  over  the  effects  of  secondary 
smoking  is  growing  considerably — among 
doctors,  health  groups,  and  individuals.  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  have  conclusive  evi- 
dence at  this  time  to  ban  smoking  in 
public  places  entirely.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  we  should  protect  the  rights  of  the 
nonsmokers  who  prefer  to  travel  without 
a  cloud  of  noxious  fumes.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  will  insure  this  relief  to  those 
who  seek  it. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Btjrdick,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
McGee,    Mr.    McGovERN,    Mr. 
Metcalp,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr  Prox- 
MiRE,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
S.  1300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  advance  payments 
to  producers  imder  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  crops  of  wheat.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  l^islation  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  advance  pay- 
ments to  producers  under  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs. 

In  1970,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
decided  to  abandon  the  advance  pay- 
ments program,  although  it  had  been 
working  well  for  7  years.  These  payments 
encouraged  many  fanners  to  sign  up  and 
divert  acreage.  They  received  an  advance 
on  diversion  pajrments  in  the  spring  with 
the  balance  paid  In  August. 

Elimination  of  advance  payments  Is 
wrong  for  three  reasons. 

First,  it  does  not  offer  a  real  savings 
to     the    Department    of    Agriculture. 


Rather,  it  results  in  an  onpaper  cost 
savings  that  simply  shifts  funding  to  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Second,  the  number  of  farms  partici- 
pating in  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams has  declined  over  the  past  year, 
in  part  as  a  result  of  suspension  of  ad- 
vance payments. 

For  example,  in  Minnesota  5,000  fewer 
farmers  signed  up  for  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram in  1970  than  in  1969.  Last  year,  loss 
in  payments  under  this  program  cost 
Minnesota  $20  million.  Nationally,  50,000 
fewer  farms  participated  in  the  feed 
grain  program  this  year  over  last  year 
and  30,000  fewer  participated  in  the 
wheat  program. 

The  total  number  of  farms  participat- 
ing in  the  feed  grain  program  in  Minne- 
sota was  97,009  in  1969.  By  1970.  without 
advance  payments,  the  number  of  par- 
ticipating farms  had  dropped  to  92,235. 
In  dollars,  this  represents  $140  million 
in  1969,  and  $120  million  in  1970,  paid 
to  Minnesota  farmers. 

Third,  even  when  producers  continue 
to  enroll  in  these  programs  they  are 
often  forced  to  pay  high  interest  rates 
in  order  to  pay  for  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
other  operating  expenses.  Last  year,  in- 
terest charges  paid  by  farmers  for  short- 
and  immediate-term  farm  loans  totaled 
$2  billion.  This  figure  represents  an  18- 
percent  increase  over  charges  paid  in 
1969. 

With  or  without  advance  payments, 
Interest  charges  paid  by  farmers  have 
been  moimtlng  at  a  tremendous  rate  over 
the  past  few  years.  But  the  absence  of 
such  payments  has  certainly  contributed 
to  the  credit  squeeze  that  continues  to 
plague  rural  America. 

Without  advance  pay-ments,  rural 
merchants  and  tradesmen  as  well  as 
farmers  are  hurt  economically,  since  they 
must  either  suspend  transactions  or  car- 
ry over  credit  until  program  payments 
are  made. 

The  farmer,  of  course,  bears  the  ma- 
jor cost  of  abandoning  advance  pay- 
ments— at  a  time  when  he  can  least 
afford  to  pay.  Last  year  farm  incomes 
fell.  Nevertheless  wages,  taxes,  and  in- 
terest rates  rose.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  predicts  that  the  cost  of 
producing  an  acre  of  corn  will  increase 
from  $43  in  1970  to  $45.55  in  1971.  The 
cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  Is 
expected  to  increase  from  $15.88  to  $16.49 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

This  administration  has  continued  to 
ignore  the  troubled  economic  conditions 
spreading  among  our  Nation's  farmers. 
Unless  reversed,  I  fear  that  this  disre- 
gard will  bring  even  more  serious  con- 
sequences for  rural  America  and  for  our 
entire  economy.  Legislation  which  Sen- 
ator BuRDicK  and  I  introduce  today  will 
make  payments  to  farmers  under  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs  mandatory  with 
in  60  days  following  signup.  Advance 
payments  would  have  to  be  equal  to  no 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  pay- 
ments to  be  made. 

Good  sense  calls  for  a  restoration  of 
advance  payments  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers to  help  stem  the  downward  trend 
in  our  farm  economy.  Moreover,  we  al- 
ready give  this  type  of  advance,  In  the 
form  of  progress  payments,  to  defense 
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contractors  before  their  work  is  com- 
pleted. Surely,  if  we  can  afford  such  pay- 
ments for  defense  construction,  we  can 
afford  this  desperately  needed  advance 
on  payments  to  which  farmers  are  al- 
ready entitled. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  priorities.  The 
administration  has  chosen  a  paper  sav- 
ings over  the  very  real  costs  incurred  by 
producers  in  the  absence  of  advance  pay- 
ments. Last  year,  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  urging  him  to  re- 
consider this  decision.  Yet,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  solve  the  problem  since  that 
time. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  adopt 
our  legislation  and  thereby  help  millions 
of  farmers  across  America. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  *Mr.  Mondale>  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  will  make  it  manda- 
tory for  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  to 
make  advance  pajrments  to  producers 
who  participate  in  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  farm  programs :  To  assure  an 
ample  supply  of  essential  agricultural 
commodities  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  while  assuring  producers  of  bal- 
anced production  and  orderly  marketing 
so  that  the  market  will  not  be  glutted  and 
farm  prices  forced  to  such  low  levels  that 
producers,  unable  to  make  a  decent  liv- 
ing, must  abandon  their  farms.  It  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  everyone  that  these 
programs  operate  effectively  and  fairly. 

From  1961  through  1969.  each  pro- 
ducer participating  in  the  feed  grain 
program  received  shortly  after  the  time 
of  signup  part  of  the  total  payment  due 
for  putting  a  stated  percentage  of  his 
acres  into  conservation  uses  instead  of 
grain  crops,  thus  preventing  a  costly  sur- 
plus grain  buildup.  This  advance  pay- 
ment was  made  to  encourage  a  large 
enough  number  of  producers  to  sign  up 
in  this  voluntary  program  to  make  the 
program  serve  its  production  adjustment 
purpose. 

In  December  of  1969,  the  administra- 
tion ruled  that  advance  payments  would 
not  be  made  for  the  1970  crops.  Shortly 
after  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin 
made  this  announcement,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  I  In- 
troduced legislation  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  part  pay- 
ment to  producers  imder  both  the  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs  In  advance  of 
determination  of  performance,  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry held  extensive  hearings  on  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1970  and  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year  contained  provision 
for  preliminary  payments  to  be  made  to 
both  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers 
within  60  days  after  signup.  These  pro- 
visions, unfortunately,  were  lost  in  con- 
ference. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  farmers, 
more  than  any  other  group  of  business- 
men in  tills  country,  need  ready  access  to 
money  or  credit  because  their  high,  and 
steadily  moimting,  costs  for  seed,  fertil- 
izer, and  related  operating  expenses  re- 
cur annually.  The  advance  payments  in 
the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  can 
help  ease  their  situation. 


Without  these  payments,  farmers  must 
turn  to  other  means  of  financing  if  they 
are  not  to  transfer  the  burden  of  indebt- 
edness to  small  town  suppliers  who,  how- 
ever wilUng  they  may  be  to  help  their 
customers,  face  exactly  the  same  tight 
credit,  high  interest  rate  situation. 

Bank  credit  is  available  to  more  finan- 
cially secure  producers,  but  it  is  both 
scarce  and  costly.  The  banks  in  our 
smaller  communities  are  integral  parts  of 
the  rural  economy.  When  farmers  pros- 
per, they  prosper:  when  farmers  suffer 
from  inflated  costs  of  production  and  low 
prices  in  the  marketplace,  smalltown 
banks  reflect  their  painful  situation. 

Young  farmers  who  have  not  built  a 
strong  base  upon  which  to  fall  back,  and 
older  farmers  who  have  suffered  ad- 
versity and  yet  hang  on  to  their  chosen 
calling  through  true  grit  and  determina- 
tion and  the  support  and  confidence  of 
their  families  have  in  past  years  turned 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
assistance  through  that  agency's  operat- 
ing loan  program.  They  are  turning  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  this 
year,  but  with  small  success. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Dr.  T.  K.  Cowden, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated 
March  11,  in  response  to  a  telegram  I 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  urg- 
ing that  the  Department  request  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  in  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  FHA  operating  loan  funds 
for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

Dr.  Cowden's  letter  reads,  in  part: 

The  allocation  ol  FHA  Initial  operating 
loan  funds  for  the  1971  fiscal  year  has  been 
fully  committed  In  most  states.  The  Con- 
gress authorized  $275  million  for  operating 
loans  to  be  made  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's  direct  loan  account  for  the 
1971  fiscal  year.  This  Is  the  same  amount  that 
was  authorized  for  each  of  the  three  previ- 
ous fiscal  years. 

'  The  demand  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration operating  loans  has  been  very  strong 
this  year.  The  FHA  is  making  every  possible 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  as  many  of  their 
applicants  as  possible  with  the  funds  avail- 
able. .  .  .  Due  to  the  necessity  to  hold  Fed- 
eral outlays  down,  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  re- 
quest additional  funds  for  operating  loans. 

In  view  of  this  truly  sad  situation  in 
regard  to  FHA  operating  loan  funds,  and 
the  adamant  refusal  of  the  administra- 
tion to  ask  Congress  for  additional 
money,  the  need  for  advance  payments  in 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  program  be- 
comes more  urgent.  If  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  wUl  not,  or  cannot,  make 
such  payments  without  specific  direction 
from  Congress,  then  Congress  should 
take  action  now  to  make  such  payments 
mandatory  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  many  struggling  farm  families  to  stay 
on  their  farms. 

Such  payments  would  represent  no 
true  additional  outlay  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  expenditures  will  be 
committed  in  any  case.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  whether  part  shall  be  paid  in 
this  fiscal  year  or  the  entire  cost  be  paid 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  a  matter  of 
choosing  between  a  bookkeeping  expedi- 
ency and  meeting  a  real  need  of  our 
farmers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  almost  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  vote  in  favor  of 


the  farmers  if  given  the  opportunity 
and  that  is  why  I  join  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  bill  to  make  advance  wheat 
and  feed  grain  program  payments  man- 
datory. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1301.  A  biU  to  improve  the  quality 
and  availability  of  medical  care  in  com- 
munities presently  lacking  in  adequate 
medical  care  services.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

THE  COMMUNITY  MEDICINE  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican medical  care  is  the  best  in  the 
world — for  those  who  can  find  it  and 
afford  it.  But  soaring  costs,  the  demise  of 
the  general  practitioner,  and  the  flight 
of  doctors  from  small  towns,  rural  areas, 
and  the  inner  city  are  increasingly  put- 
ting this  care  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
who  often  need  it  most. 

The  unequal  availability  of  medical 
care  is  reflected  in  our  ranking  among 
the  world's  most  healthful  nations.  We 
rank  eighth  in  life  expectancy  for  fe- 
males— behind  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  England  and  France.  We  rank 
13th  in  infant  mortality— behind  those 
same  countries  and  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  East  Germany.  We  rank  27th 
in  life  expectancy  for  males — behind 
those  countries  and  Japan.  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  What  Is  worse,  while  we  are 
making  progress,  we  are  slipping  back, 
relative  to  other  nations.  Twenty  years 
ago,  we  ranked  sixth,  seventh,  and  10th. 
respectively,  in  the  same  three  measures. 

There  are  at  least  53  counties  in  the 
Nation  that  do  not  have  a  physician; 
fuUy  27  percent  of  all  U.S.  counties  have 
less  than  a  third  as  many  doctors,  In 
relation  to  their  population,  as  does  the 
Nation  in  general.  Even  in  areas  where 
medical  care  is  readily  available — as  we 
have  repeatedly  been  reminded  in  testi- 
mony regarding  the  health  of  our  mi- 
grant workers — certain  segments  of  the 
population  are  scarcely  served  at  all. 

Our  rural  areas  can  be  characterized 
by  generally  low  levels  of  available  medi- 
cal care.  In  the  Nation's  urban  areas, 
however,  service  levels  vary  widely.  Some 
areas  have  more  physicians  than  can  be 
used  eflBciently.  while  in  others,  the  resi- 
dents are  tragically  underserved.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey  of  ghetto  blacks 
and  rural  Appalachian  whites,  the  pre- 
vailing health  condition  of  poverty  areas 
justifies  referring  to  these  groups  as  "the 
living  sick."  Pollster  Louis  Harris  com- 
mented as  follows : 

For  two  out  of  three  people  in  the  US, 
"feeling  fine"  means  that  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  them.  But  for  two  out  of 
three  ghetto  blacks  and  rural  poverty  whites 
m  Appalachla,  '■feeling  fine"  means  literally, 
"not  as  sick  as  usual." 

In  spite  of  unprecedented  increases  In 
personal  expenditures  for  health,  and 
notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  medical  school  graduates,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Nations  poor  are 
healthier,  or  find  it  easier  to  obtain 
medical  care.  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  said  3  years  ago  that 
serious  Illness  among  the  poor  is  appre- 
ciably higher  than  in  any  other  group. 
The  poor  have  four  times  as  much  men- 
tal and  nervous  trouble;   six  times  as 
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much  arthritis  and  rheumatism;  six 
times  as  many  cases  of  high  blood 
pressure;  over  three  times  as  many 
orthopedic  impairments;  and  almost 
eight  times  as  many  visual  impairments. 
These  findings  would  be  no   different 

The  typical  response  to  this  health 
care  crisis  has  been  to  furnish  assistance 
tc  these  who  cannot  afford  decent  med- 
ical care — as  in  the  medicaid  program — 
and  to  assist  medical  schools  in  order  to 
increase  the  Nation's  supply  of  physi- 
cians. Over  the  past  decade,  for  example. 
Federal  appropriations  for  medical  edu- 
cation have  increased  sixfold — from  $95 
million  in  the  academic  year  1958-59  to 
more  than  $600  million  in  1967-68. 
Federal  dollars  now  pay  for  60  percent 
of  all  medical  school  expenditures,  com- 
pared with  30  percent  10  years  ago;  and 
local.  State,  and  private  support  has  also 
risen.  While  greatly  increased  costs 
have  eroded  much  of  this  increased  sup- 
port, the  number  of  students  and  grad- 
uates have  both  increased  somewhat. 

However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  additional  physicians  trained 
in  the  traditional  fashion  of  our  existing 
patterns  of  medical  care  cannot  begin 
to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  The  mal- 
distribution of  physicians  and  the  in- 
eEBcient  use  of  health  personnel  are 
symptoms  of  fundamental  defects  in  the 
way  health  services  are  organized,  paid 
for,  and  governed.  Where  these  struc- 
tural defects  have  been  corrected — as 
for  example,  in  the  Kaiser-Permanente 
and  similar  health  plans — it  has  been 
found  that  unnecessary  demand  can  be 
reduced,  and  that  productivity  can  be 
increased  without  adding  physicians. 
Clearly,  it  is  time  for  basic  reforms  both 
in  the  Nation's  health  industry,  and  hi 
the  education  and  training  which  sup- 
ports it. 

Fortunately,  promising  reforms  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care  are  already 
underway.  A  prime  example  is  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  large  health  maintenance 
organizations,  which  would  pull  together 
the  personnel  and  facilities  required  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  care.  They 
would  do  so  through  annual  contracts, 
at  rates  determined  and  paid  in  advance, 
thereby  sharing  the  risk  of  illness  with 
their  subscribers.  This  key  feature  of  the 
proposal  would  be  a  powerful  incentive 
to  provide  quality  services  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Methods  for  increasing 
productivity  and  reducing  costs  are  al- 
ready known  and  tested — automated 
laboratory  equipment,  computerized 
information  systems,  organizing  health 
personnl  into  efficient  health  teams,  and 
so  on. 

The  introduction  of  these  reforms  will 
mean  that  future  patterns  of  medical 
practice  will  bear  little  resemblance  to 
what  we  know  now.  In  order  to  prepare 
physicians  and  other  health  workers  to 
function  well  imder  these  changed  con- 
ditions of  practice,  it  is  clear  that  paral- 
lel reforms  should  now  be  undertaken  in 
medical  education. 

Dissimilarities  between  medical  educa- 
tion and  medical  practice  have  long  been 
the  object  of  criticism.  Distortions  in 


medical  training  arise  because  of  the  aca- 
demic isolation  of  the  medical  school 
from  the  health  needs  of  the  community. 
Chnical  training  occurs  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  teaching  hospitals,  which — in  spite 
of  their  scientific  and  technological  ex- 
cellence— are  far  from  typical  of  practice 
conditions  the  physician  will  encounter 
m  the  conmiunity. 

Medical  center  patients  are  typically 
indigent,  have  rare  medical  conditions, 
and  are  often  acutely  ill.  The  emphasis 
in  medical  care  is  on  expensive,  episodic 
treatment,  directed  by  a  handful  of  emi- 
nent specialists.  Moreover,  the  cUnical 
training  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  allied 
health  persormel  Is  planned  and  carried 
out  independently,  with  no  effective  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  those  who 
will  be  expected  to  function  increasingly 
as  a  team,  if  forecasts  of  future  medical 
practice  are  correct. 

One  medical  school  dean  summarized 
the  situation  in  these  words : 

Serv-.ce  is  on  the  basis  of  clinical  experience. 
Involvement  in  a  real  life  situation  involving 
Illness,  worry,  and  death  is  a  strong  stimulus 
to  learning.  At  the  expense  of  exposure  to 
these  life  situations,  medical  schools  have 
tended  to  get  carried  away  with  the  unusual 
and  rare.  They  have  preferred  to  expose  the 
student  more  to  such  rare  maladies  as  Hen- 
och's purpura,  syringomyelia,  and  ochronosis 
than  to  put  him  out  where  he  can  see  those 
diseases  he  will  most  frequently  see  as  a 
practitioner. 


One  unfortunate  and  ironic  result  of 
this  is  that,  immediately  surrounding 
many  major  medical  teaching  centers, 
there  are  pockets  of  poverty  in  which 
may  be  found  the  highest  morbidity  and 
mortaUty  rates  in  the  entire  Nation. 

In  some  medical  schools,  departments 
of  community  medicine  have  made  val- 
iant efforts  to  amend  the  health  problems 
of  the  community,  but  there  has  been 
little  support  for  their  efforts.  However, 
a  growing  number  of  medical  educators 
is  becoming  aware  of  the  problem  and 
looking  for  solutions.  The  medical  school 
dean  I  quoted  a  minute  ago  is  now  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs — Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg.  In 
the  same  address  from  which  the  previ- 
ous remarks  were  taken.  Dr.  Egeberg  gave 
his  views  on  the  nature  of  the  reforms 
that  are  needed  in  medical  education  if 
community  health  problems  are  to  be  al- 
leviated, and  if  doctors  are  to  be  appro- 
priately trained  for  medical  practice.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Egeberg : 

Historically,  medical  education  and  medical 
service  have  been  teammates  since  before 
Hippocrates.  Recently,  however,  things  seem 
to  have  fEillen  out  of  balance;  service  has 
regrettably  become  subordinate. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  If  we  are  to 
deal  squarely  with  the  Increased  and  Increas- 
ing responBlblUtles  which  confront  the  med- 
ical community,  two  Issues  are  vital:  First, 
we  must  restore  the  balance  by  assuring  the 
exposure  of  the  medical  student  to  service 
during  his  own  medical  education  within  the 
framework  of  the  medical  schools.  Second, 
and  of  equal  Importance,  we  must  Involve  the 
medical  schools  more  actively  In  service  be- 
yond Its  walls. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  addresses  the  critical  rela- 
tionship between  medical  education  and 
our  inadequate  health  deUvery  system. 


This  is  the  same  legislation  which  I  first 
introduced  last  October,  as  S.  4480.  The 
basic  objective  of  the  bill,  the  Community 
Medicine  Act  of  1971,  is  to  pull  America's 
medical  schools — their  faculties  and  their 
students — out  of  their  academic  isolation 
and  into  the  arena  of  true  community 
health  needs. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  special  im- 
provement grants  to  medical  schools  and 
teaching:  hospitals  for  the  operation  of 
medical  care  systems  for  underserved 
populations  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
clinical  training  programs.  To  be  eligible 
for  such  grants,  medical  schools  would 
be  required  to: 

Revise  their  training  programs  to  in- 
clude clinical  educational  experience  in 
communities  which  have  clearly  demon- 
strable, high  health  risks  and  low  levels 
of  service.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
reducing  time  spent  in  clinical  training 
in  traditional  hospital  settings,  and  by 
increasing  time  spent  in  comprehensive, 
family-centered  clinical  teaching  centers 
that  emphasize  prevention,  early  detec- 
tion, and  home  care. 

Plan  these  revisions  jointly  with  hos- 
pitals, community  colleges,  and  other  In- 
stitutions training  nurses  and  allied 
health  workers  so  as  to  assure  the  in- 
clusion of  clinical  training  and  experi- 
ence for  service  on  health  teams  during 
the  undergraduate  years. 

Establish  comprehensive  total  health 
care  service  organizations  for  a  defined, 
underserved  population,  although  it 
would  be  understood  that  the  population 
covered  would  not  consist  excl'isively  of 
persons  from  this  underserved  group. 

Project  grant  funds  will  be  used  pri- 
marily for  support  of  educational  per- 
sonnel and  for  research  on  the  delivery 
of  health  services  to  the  underserved. 
Grants  will  be  awarded  directly  to  medi- 
cal schools  and  teaching  hospitals,  gen- 
erally for  a  4-year  basic  period,  but  ex- 
tendable where  appropriate  for  a  period 
up  to  3  additional  years. 

Proposed  authorization  levels  envision 
grants  to  approximately  50  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals  under  the 
fiscal  1972  authorization  of  $25  million. 
Authorizations  for  ensuing  years  provide 
for  a  gradual  growth  in  participation  up 
to  300  medical  schools  and  teaching  hos- 
pitals under  the  fiscal  1976  authorization 
of  $150  million. 

Mr.  President,  four  centuries  ««o  the 
Chamberlain  forceps  was  invented,  a 
medical  mvention  which  was  eventually 
to  revolutionize  childbirth.  But  for  nearly 
200  years  this  simple  instrument  of  mercy 
was  kept  a  family  secret,  and  made  avail- 
able only  to  those  who  could  pay  enough. 
Women  whose  husbands  were  too  poor  to 
afford  the  forceps  either  suffered  pro- 
longed agonies  of  labor,  or,  as  was  com- 
mon, died  about  as  unpleasantly  as  one 
can.  This  state  of  affairs  was  accepted — 
unfortunate,  perhaps,  but  good  business. 
Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  similar  sit- 
uation. We  have  to  decide  whether  Amer- 
ican medicine  is  to  remain  a  Chamber- 
lain forceps — available  only  to  those  who 
can  afford  iXr-or  is  to  be  let  out  of  our 
medical  centers  and  made  available  to 
those  who  need  it.  If  we  mean— as  we 
have  been  saying  for  a  number  of  years — 
that  decent  health  care  is  a  birthright 
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of  all  Americans,  then  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  enact  the  fundamental  changes 
to  realize  this  vision.  While  this  bill  is 
only  a  st«p.  I  believe  that  it  can  become 
a  vehicle  for  the  basic  reforms  which 
must  come  in  medical  education. 

Mr.  President,  our  present  health 
delivery-  system  is  so  badly  in  need  of  re- 
form, it  should  not  be  made  a  partisan 
issue.  The  American  people  deserve  noth- 
ing less  than  our  most  diligent  effort  to 
improve  their  health  care.  Advancement 
will  not  come  easily,  and  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful there  will  be  credit  enough  for 
everyone. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  was  glad  to 
see  included  in  the  President's  February 
18  health  message  a  number  of  proposals 
which  follow  very  closely  the  concepts  of 
this  bill  which  I  first  introduced  last  year. 

Under  my  bill,  money  is  authorized  for 
medical  schools  and  community  teach- 
ing hospitals  to  operate  comprehensive 
medical  care  services  in  order  to  assist 
communities  and  defined  population 
groups  which  are  characterized  by  a  lack 
of  adequate  medical  care  services.  In  his 
message,  the  President  asked  for  "a 
series  of  new  area  health  education  cen- 
ters to  be  established  in  places  which  are 
medically  underserved".  He  went  on  to 
explain : 

These  centers  would  be  satellites  of  exist- 
ing medical  and  other  health  science  schools. 

The  parallel  Is  striking.  Needless  to  say. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  support  of 
the  administration  on  an  issue  which  I 
consider  to  be  an  important  part  of  any 
solution  to  the  problems  of  our  health 
care  system. 

This  concept  has  received  strong  sup- 
port from  another  important  source,  the 
Carnegie  Commission  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Shortly  after  I  introduced  my  bill 
last  year,  the  Carnegie  Commission  issued 
a  comprehensive  report  which  recom- 
mended action  to  "relate  medical  train- 
ing more  effectively  to  the  delivery  of 
health  care."  Toward  that  end  the  Com- 
mission proposed  the  same  type  of  medi- 
cal training  and  service  program  that  was 
embodied  in  my  bill.  The  President  men- 
tioned the  Carnegie  Commission  report 
as  the  basis  of  his  recommendations  to 
the  Congress. 

Still  another  supporter  of  this  ap- 
proach is  the  chairman  of  the  health 
subcommittee.  Title  II  of  S.  935,  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Kennedy  >  moves  in  the 
same  direction  as  my  bill.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

I  have  been  very  impressed  by  the 
widespread  positive  response  my  com- 
munity medicine  bill  has  already  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Theodore  Kummer,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Association  for  Hos- 
pital-Medical Education,  wrote  to  the 
AHME  membership  asking  for  their 
views.  Favorable  comment  has  come 
from  literally  every  part  of  the  country — 
from  the  Northeast,  the  South,  the  Mid- 
west, and  the  Far  West. 

I  was  interested  to  see  in  how  many 
different  places  the  concept  I  am  recom- 
mending here  has  at  least  been  started. 
An  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  described  the 
use  of  this  approach  at  the  University  of 
Florida.   Clearly  a  growing  number  of 


members  of  the  medical  profession  are 
recognizing  tlie  potential  of  community 
health  centers  to  provide  for  health 
needs  heretofore  unmet.  However,  as  the 
letters  indicate,  unless  we  move  to  nur- 
ture these  budding  plants  they  may 
never  come  to  full  bloom.  I  sincerely 
hope  Congress  will  give  these  public - 
spirited  people  the  help  they  need. 

Since  we  are  all  talking  about  doing 
the  same  thing.  I  hope  we  can  move 
quickly  to  consider  these  various  pro- 
posals and  to  shape  the  best  possible 
legislation.  I  am  proud  to  reintroduce 
my  bill  as  the  Community  Medicine  Act 
of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  the  letters  and 
the  article  to  which  I  referred  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  let- 
ters, and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1301 
A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  and  availability 
of  medical  care  in  communities  presently 
lacking  in  adequate  medical  care  services 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Community  Medicine  Act  of  1971". 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  assist  communities  and  defined  population 
groups  which  are  characterized  by  a  lack 
of  adequate  medical  care  services  to  secure 
more  adequate  medical  care  services  by  mak- 
ing grants,  as  provided  in  this  Act.  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  medical  schools  and 
community  teaching  hospitals  which  operate 
comprehensive  medical  care  systems  under 
which  medical  care  services  are  provided  to 
such  communities  or  such  population  groups. 

(b)  Any  grant  made  under  this  Act  to 
any  medical  school  or  community  teaching 
hospital  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  such  school  or  hospital  in  estab- 
lishing and  operating,  in  connection  with 
the  comprehensive  medical  care  system  oper- 
ated by  it — 

(1)  programs  which  provide  educational 
experiences  for  medical  students,  interns, 
residents,  and  other  health  care  personnel; 

(2)  programs  which  have  been  jointly 
planned  by  such  school  and  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals, community  and  Junior  colleges,  or 
other  Institutions,  which  provide  training 
In  nursing  or  the  allied  health  professions 
under  which  students  of  such  hospitals,  col- 
leges, and  other  institutions  who  are  under- 
going such  training  will  obtain  practical 
experience  and  specialized  training  while 
serving  on  health  teams  established  and 
operated  as  a  part  of  such  comprehensive 
medical  care  system;  and 

(3)  programs  under  which  such  school, 
hospital,  and  other  health  care  Institutions 
or  institutions  providing  training  of  nurses 
or  allied  health  professions  personnel  will 
Jointly  undertake  to  provide  through  a 
health  maintenance  organization,  health 
care  services  for  a  group  which  is  charac- 
terized by  a  lack  of  adequate  medical  care 
services. 

GRANTS     TO     MEDICAL     SCHOOLS     AND     TEACHING 
HOSPITALS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  4.  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make 
grants,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of 
section  2. 


(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
Act  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to.  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form, 
submitted  in  such  manner,  and  contain  sucli 
information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe 

(  c  I  ( 1 )  Grants  under  this  Act  shall  be  In 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limitation 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(2 1  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  to  a  medical  school  or  hospital  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration— 

(A)  the  number  of  medical  students,  in- 
terns, residents,  and  other  health  care  stu- 
dents or  trainees  who  would  participate  In 
the  program  with  respect  to  which  the  grant 
is  to  be  made; 

iB)  the  number  of  Individuals  for  whom 
Improved  health  care  services  would  be  pro- 
vided under  such  program: 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  field  of  com- 
munity medicine  (when  compared  to  other 
fields  of  medicine)  Is  emphasized  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  such  school  or  hospital:  and 

(D)  the  need  of  such  school  or  hospital 
for  assistance  under  this  .Act  to  carry  out 
the  program  with  respect  to  which  the  grant 
is  requested. 

(d)(1)  Any  grant  under  this  Act  to  any 
medical  school  or  teaching  hospital  with 
respect  to  any  program  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  school  or 
hospital  to  defray  expenses  Incurred  by  it 
In  meeting  .salary  and  other  personnel  costs 
for  Individuals  participating  in.  supervising, 
or  administering  such  program,  or  Individuals 
engaged  in  research  In  the  delivery  of  health 
services  to  defined  population  groups. 

(2l  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  paid  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  Installments  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

le)  No  grant  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
to  any  medical  school  or  teaching  hospital 
with  resfject  to  any  program  for  any  year 
if.  prior  to  such  yeaj.  such  school  or  hos- 
pital has  received  a  grant  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  such  program  for  seven 
years. 

ALTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $50,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  $110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

DEFlNmON 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "nonprofit"  when  applied  to  any 
medical  school  or  teaching  hospital,  means  a 
school  of  medicine  or  hospital  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  asEoclatlon.«.  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"teaching  hospital"  means  any  hofpllal  which 
has  a  graduate  medical  edi:catKn  pr.igram. 
approved  by  a  iiationally  recognized  accred:;- 
iii^  body,  and  which  makes  extensive  use,  as 
defined  by  regulation'^,  of  the  regular  ho,s- 
pital  staff  in  its  medical  education  prc'gram. 

Overlook    Hospital, 
Sumrtnt.    NJ,    November    11.    1970. 
Re  Community   Medicine  Act,   1970-S4480. 
Mr.  Theodore  G    Kummer. 
Esecvtire  Director.    Association   for  Hospital 
Medical  Education.  Arlington,  Va. 
Dear  Ted:   I  wish  to  express  my  full  sup- 
port   of    the    proposed    legislation     (S4480), 
which  I  feel  will: 
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(1)  be  an  effective  means  of  delivering 
Health  Care  to  the  underserved  target  group: 

(2)  Increase  and  more  effectively  utilize, 
existing  resources  both  physical  and  human; 

(3)  provide  a  means  for  closer  ccxjperation 
between  the  university  and  the  community 
hospital: 

(4 1  stimulate  the  development  models  for 
the  delivery  of  comprehensive  health  care. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren   B.   Nestler.  MD., 

Medical   Coordinator. 

Wake   County    Hospital    System, 

I.MC. 

Raleigh.  N.C..  November  17.  1970. 
Mr.  Theodore  G.  Kummer, 
Esecutive  Dire^'or.  Association  for  Hospital 
Medical  Education,  Arlington,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Kummer  :  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
o(  writing  to  Senator  Mondale  directly  re- 
pardmg  his  proposed  legislation.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  Senate  Bill  4430  can  be  directly 
related  to  our  attempts  to  affiliate  with  the 
Cnlversl'y  of  North  Carolina  for  the  training 
of  medical  students  on  all  services.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  negotiating  an  affiliation 
in  Medlctn?.  which  Is  going  to  cost  us  an 
additional  $100,000  a  year,  and  It  is  not  pru- 
dent to  add  thi>  financial  burden  to  the  sick 
persons  hospit:ii  bill.  I  am  confident  that  It 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  develop  aflHllations 
on  all  services  if  Senator  Mondale's  bill  be- 
came the  law. 

These  affiliations  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
providing  competent  staff  to  fill  the  needs  In 
the  clinics  in  our  hospitals,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding a  conducive  environment  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  iLse  for  student  training.  As  you 
very  well  know,  the  Urdversity  salaries  for 
medical  faculty  appointments  Is  more  than 
the  community  hospital  can  afford:  there- 
fore. I  urce  the  support  of  this  bill  before 
the  Congress. 

You  may  be  assured  that  we  will  be  willing 
to  testlfv  r>eforp  the  appropriate  committee 
if  that  become^  nece.ssary. 
Yours  truly, 

WiLLiA.M   P.   Andrews,   Sr., 

Administrator. 

The  Methodist  Hospital  of  Cen- 
tral Illinois, 

Peoria.  III..  November  27,  1970. 

T.   G.    K'MMER. 

Eiec-itr  f  Director,  Association  for  Hospital 
Medical  Education.   Arlington,  Va. 

De.ar  Sir  Tr.M  !^  written  in  response  to 
your  memorandum  of  November  9.  1970. 
Subject     Community  Med.cine  Act  of  1970. 

The  Department  of  Family  Medicine  of 
The  Meth.odisT  Hospital  of  Central  Illinois, 
as  a  par:  of  the  developing  program  of  the 
Peoria  Medical  .School  University  of  Illinois, 
and  as  a  provtdf  r  of  community  medicine  Is 
most  interested  in  this  bill 

One  of  the  activities  of  this  department 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  Cooperative 
Pwnlly  Health  Center  In  cooperation  with  an 
existing  Community  Center  of  our  black  In- 
ner city  area. 

Although  the  existing  Community  Center 
and  the  people  Involved  with  It  have  most 
willingly  provided  facilities  and  some  very 
limited  manpower  resources,  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  our  hospital  has  provided  sig- 
niflcant  financial  support;  and,  the  physi- 
cian members  of  ou:  department  and  the 
others  of  the  community  have  voluntarily 
offered  of  their  time  and  services  to  staff  the 
Center,  it  may  well  have  failed  for  lack  of 
funding.  Certain  essential  parts  of  the  Clin- 
ic's effort  depends  on  financial  support  that 
l8  very  difficult  to  achieve  locally.  This  then 
represents  a  community  effort  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  In  an  area  of  very  great  need.  Cer- 
tAlnly  this  is  a  prototype  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  many  other  cities  of  like  and 
greater  size.  Under  the  provision  of  the  bill, 
M  we  understand  it,  funding  could  be 
»chieved    that    would    aUow   this   effort   to 


reach  its  objective  Not  only  would  the  goal 
of  Improved  community  health  be  realized 
but  the  Clinic  as  well  as  the  other  facilities 
of  the  family  medicine  program  would  and 
will  be  available  to  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students. 

Although  this  Is  simply  one  Instance  in 
one  area  of  a  hospital's  effort  in  community 
medicine  and  education  that  may  well  be 
duplicated  In  many  other  localities.  We 
would,  therefore,  urge  our  support  of  this 
bill  as  well. 

Although  this  Information  Is  very  sketchy 
we  hope  that  It  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  this  type  of  funding  from  both  an 
educational  and  health  delivery  standpoint, 
and  hope  that  It  will  be  received  favorably. 
If  we  can  offer  any  additional  details  or  tes- 
timony in  this  regard  we  will  be  most  happy 
to  cooperate. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  Z.  White,  M.D. 

General  Hospital. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  November  20,  1970. 
Mr.  Theodore  G.  Kummer, 
Executive  Director,  Association  for  Hospital 
Medical  Education,  Arlington.  Va. 
Dear  Mr.  Kummer:  Thank  you  for  sending 
your  memorandum  of  November  9,  1970  re: 
Community  Medicine  Act  of  1970 — S.  4480. 
Collectively,  we  at  Maricopa  County  Gen- 
ernl  Hospital  are  delighted  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing comments  to  you: 

1.  We  heartily  endorse  this  propnosed  bill. 

2.  We  would  like  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  avaJlabllity  I.e.,  not  a  part  of  university 
or  medical  school  programs. 

3.  Co6t  of  financing  medical  education 
(I.e.,  training  of  Interns  and  residents, 
nurses,  etc.)  can  no  longer  be  totally  sub- 
sidized by  city,  county,  or  state  government 
or  by  hospitals  or  by  patients  alone.  Federal 
support  is  mandatory: 

4.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  eliminate 
teaching  hospitals  from  grants  Just  because 
they  do  not  have  family  practice  residency 
programs. 

5.  This  should  not  be  a  program  where 
government  funds  are  allotted  on  a 
decreasing  graduated  scale,  the  difference  to 
be  made  up  by  the  teaching  hospital  budget. 

6.  Addition;;!  funds  should  be  allotted  for 
continuing  medical  education  programs  in 
teaching  hospltiils  for  practicing  physicians, 
graduate  nurses  and  paiamedlcal  personnel. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  sending 
you  these  thoughts.  If  I  may  be  of  further 
service  to  you,  please  permit  me  that 
privilege. 

Sincerely, 

Thos.  L.  Hollis, 

Admiiiistiator. 


Tri-Countt  Council  for 

Continuing  Education, 
Springfield,  Ohio  November  17, 1970. 
Mr.  Theodore  G.  Kummer, 
Executive  Director,  Association  for  Hosptial 
Medical    Education,    Arlington,    Va. 

DcAR  Mb.  Kummek:  Thank  you  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  Senate 
Bill  No.  4480  entitled  "CJommunlty  Medicine 
Act  of  1970".  I  do,  indeed,  have  some  recom- 
mendations which  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Senator 
Mondale's  intent  Is  very  good.  Since  I  work 
at  the  community  level  It  is  easy  for  me  to 
say  that  the  assumptions  made  about  the 
acute  need  for  better  delivery  of  health  care 
to  rural  and  Inner  city  populations  Is  well 
founded. 

Second,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  wording  contained  In  the  Statement  of 
Purpose,  Section  2,  A.  which  says  "To  assist 
communities  and  defined  fMpuIatlon  groups 
which  are  characterized  by  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate medical  services".  When  It  becomes 
time  to  define  specific  population  groups  to 
be  served  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  It  Is 


my  opinion  that  definite  reference  must  be 
made  to  geographical  location  of  these  de- 
fined population  groups  in  relation  to  the 
medical  school  or  teaching  hospital  which 
would  loe  designated  to  serve  them.  In  other 
words,  it  is  Imperative  for  this  proposed 
program  to  be  available  to  communities  far 
removed  from  university  medical  centers. 
In  defining  'far  removed'  I  am  speaking  of 
a  distance  of  a  radius  of  from  sixty  to  ninety 
miles  around  the  medical  school  or  teaching 
hosptial  concerned. 

Yet  another  factor  to  definitely  consider 
is  the  availability  of  our  super  highway  sys- 
tem between  the  "purveyor"  community  and 
the  "consumer  community".  In  Ohio,  the 
medical  schools  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  have  so  many 
affiliated  hospitals  in  their  Immediate  en- 
virons that  there  is  only  token  interest  in 
affiliations  with  community  hospitals  locattd 
within  an  hour  to  one  and  one-half  hours 
drive  from  the  medical  centers.  Wheie  such 
.=  ltuations  exist,  change  should  be  initiated. 
Taking  a  very  permissive  attitude  toward 
these  conditions  will  resu'.t  in  a  retardation 
of  progress  reaching  those  people  wh.)  need 
the  most  assistance,  which  is  :he  goai  of  the 
Community  Hospital  Ac:. 

Third,  it  is  entirely  possible  tliat  a  smaU 
cadre  of  medical  professionals  will  have  to 
be  placed  in  these  communities  tiiat  are 
removed   from  the   medical   schools. 

Finar.y,  I  hope  that  you  feel  that  my 
suggestions  are  of  some  value.  If  you  decide 
that  further  amplification  of  my  reni.arks 
would  be  of  assistance  to  you  and  to  Senator 
Mondale,  please  contact  me.  Again,  thank 
you  for  approaching  me.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Vaughn  K.  Taylo:?.  Ph.  D. 


I  From  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, Oct.  19.  1970) 
The  Univeesitt  and  Rural  Health;  A  Year 
in  Mayo,  Fla. 
(By  Richard  C.  Reynolds.  M.D.) 

On  Jan.  6,  1969,  the  Lafayette  County 
Health  Center  began  to  provide  ambulatory 
health  services  to  the  3,000  residents  of  La- 
fayette County.  This  center  was  the  result  of 
mutual  efforts  by  the  faculty  of  the  colleges 
of  medicine  and  nursing  of  the  Uulvertity  of 
Florida,  members  of  the  Lafayette  County 
Health  Department,  and  the  cltlzer.s  of  the 
county.  Seventeen  patients  were  treated  the 
first  day. 

This  small  rural  health  center  is  the  first 
venture  by  the  College  of  Medicine  which 
attempts  to  provide  comprehensive  ambula- 
tory health  care  to  an  unselected  population 
group  outside  the  hospital.  Health  services 
are  not  designated  to  a  specific  age,  sex,  dis- 
ease, or  economic  group  but  are  offered  to  all 
who  live  within  the  county.  This  rural  health 
project  does  represent  an  Increasing  concern 
by  the  medical  school  in  community  medi- 
cine. 

A   BUBAL  LOCATION 

Plfty-flve  million  people  In  this  country 
live  In  communities  of  2,500  population  or 
less.  Despite  a  decline  In  the  percent  of  rural 
residents  the  actual  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing m  these  sparsely  populated  areas  has  re- 
mained steady  for  two  decades.  However,  only 
12%  of  physicians,  3%  of  dentists,  18%  of 
nurses,  and  14%  of  pharmacists  are  located 
In  these  rural  areas.'  The  problems  of  health 
care  are  further  complicated  by  the  distances 
between  rtiral  residents  and  hospital  facil- 
ities, by  the  limited  economic  resources  typi- 
cal of  many  rtiral  areas,  and  by  primitive  at- 
titudes and  beliefs  that  exist  In  respect  to 
health  and  health  services.' 

Several  metropolitan  medical  schools  In  the 
development  of  their  community  health  care 
program  have  focused  on  the  surrounding 
urban  and  ghetto  problems.  The  College  of 
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Medicine  at  the  Uulverslty  of  Florida  Is  lo- 
cated in  a  predominantly  rural  setting.  To 
begin  teaching  and  training  programs  In  the 
health  care  practices  and  problems  of  a  rural 
location  seemed  reasonable. 


SEXECTION   OF   LAFAYETTE  COUNTY 


1 


What  better  way  for  members  of  the  medi- 
cal school  to  study  health  services  and  needs 
of  rural  areas  than  to  start,  develop,  and 
maintain  a  practice  In  a  rural  community. 
North  central  Florida  Is  sparsely  populated, 
and  Its  residents  compared  to  other  portions 
of  the  state  are  poor. 

Lafayette  County  la  a  prototype  of  many 
rural  counties  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  is  60  miles  from  QalnesvlUe.  the  site  of  the 
University  of  Florida.  The  Suwannee  River 
marks  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary  of 
the  county.  Cattle  and  poultry  raising,  dairy 
and  tobacco  farming,  and  harvesting  pine 
timber  are  the  major  Industries.  The  3,000 
residents  of  Lafayette  County  have  been 
without  the  services  of  a  local  physician  for 
ten  years.  Approximately  10%  to  15%  of 
the  population  is  blsu:It.  All  black  residents 
live  in  a  sharply  segregated  area  adjacent  to 
the  county  seat.  Mayo. 

A  visit  to  a  physician  by  a  person  living 
In  Mayo  did  require  a  round  trip  of  45  to  60 
miles  to  Live  Oak  or  Perry,  Fla.  Anthropolog- 
ical studies  done  over  the  four  previous 
years  revealed  that  many  residents  simply 
did  not  receive  any  medical  care.^  The  few 
physicians  in  nearby  counties  are  Inundated 
by  patients  from  their  own  localities.  In  one 
adjacent  county,  Dixie,  with  a  population  of 
5,500,  one  osteopath  alone  trios  to  pro- 
vide medical  services.  The  shortage  of 
dentists  and  other  health  personnel  is  equal- 
ly great. 

OBJECTTVES 

The  College  of  Medicine  defined  four  spe- 
clflc  objectives  to  result  from  its  establish- 
ment of  a  rural  health  center.  First,  it  was 
to  provide  and  strive  to  improve  ambulatory 
health  services  to  the  3,000  residents  of  La- 
fayette County.  Second,  medical  and  nursing 
students  by  living  and  working  In  a  rural 
community,  by  actually  participating  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  would  develop  a 
concern  for  health  needs  of  people  outside  of 
the  hospital.  It  was  hoped  that  they  would 
begin  to  recognize  and  understand  health 
and  medical  care  as  it  Is  perceived  by  the 
patient  as  a  member  of  his  famUy  and  com- 
munity. Third,  the  Lafayette  County  Health 
Center  would  focus  study  on  the  problems  of 
health  care  of  a  rural  community.  These  In- 
vestigations would  include  clinical  studies 
of  minor  and  chronic  Ills  among  ambulatory 
patients,  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  and 
economy  of  health  services,  and  examination 
of  patient  attitudes  toward  health.  Finally, 
health  care  would  be  recognized  as  a  coopera- 
tive experience  with  participation  and  inter- 
action by  all  health  professionals,  patients, 
and  community  members. 

COMMtJNITY  INTERACTION 

The  success  of  any  health  care  project 
will  always  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  being  served.  Cooperation  often  coin- 
cides with  responsibility  and  partldpatloru 
Before  the  actual  selection  of  Lafayette 
County  as  the  alte  of  a  rural  health  center, 
there  were  several  meetings  between  the 
health  professionals  from  the  university  and 
members  of  the  community.  The  residents 
expressed  their  desire  to  participate  in  the 
project  and  thought  the  people  in  the  county 
would  patronize  it.  A  Community  Advisory 
Committee  comprised  of  town  leaders  from 
the  educational,  business,  and  government 
worlds  was  activated  before  the  clinic 
opened.  This  committee  has  served  as  a  val- 
uable adjunct  to  the  health  center  and  has 
contributed  measurably  to  Its  success.  A 
dialogue  between  the  committee,  represent- 
ing the  recipients  of  medical  care,  and  the 
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health  professionals,  the  purveyors  of  med- 
ical care,  was  establLslied.  Hours  of  clinic 
operation,  fees  for  services,  housing  for  stu- 
dents, complaints  from  dlseatlstied  patients 
are  freely  dlscu-ised.  The  patients  through 
their  Community  .^dviscry  Committee  rep- 
resentatives actually  participate  In  planning 
their  health  care 

RESULTS 

By  the  end  of  the  first  ye.ar  approximately 
two  thirds  of  the  county  residents  had 
visited  the  Lafayette  County  He.ilth  Center 
at  least  once.  There  were  nearly  6,000  pa- 
tient visits.  Medical  students  or  the  resi- 
dent In  medicine,  who  lives  In  Mayo  and 
works  with  the  students,  made  500  house 
calls.  More  than  550  home  visits  were  made 
by  the  ntu^ing  staff  In  response  to  follow- 
up  clinic  visits  or  at  the  specific  request  of 
a  community  member. 

A  full  spectrum  of  Illness  is  seen  at  the 
cllnJc.  Most  frequent  are  acute  respiratory 
Ills  of  the  young.  There  have  been  minor 
epidemics  of  mumps,  influenza,  and  con- 
junctivitis. The  common  chronic  illnesses  of 
the  adult,  arthritis,  arteriosclerosis,  hyper- 
tension, and  diabetes,  are  treated.  Usu-illy 
six  to  eight  persons  each  month  are  referred 
to  hospitals  from  the  clinic.  The  nearby 
community  hospltalr,  are  u:ed  except  In  those 
few  occasions  when  the  greater  resources  of 
the  teaching  hospital  seem  indicated  for  ti.e 
patient. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1969  tlie 
Department  of  Ophthalmology-  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  has  staffed  an  Eye  Clinic 
one  day  each  week.  Twelve  to  13  completo 
eye  examinations  are  accomplished  In  this 
clinic.  Since  there  are  no  ophthalmologlcU 
services  closer  than  65  miles,  this  has  been 
an  Invaluable  addition  to  the  health  services 
now  available  to  the  people. 

PtTBLIC    HEALTH 

Public  health  practices  have  been  Incor- 
porated Into  this  community  program  and 
are  not  identified  separately.  A  recent  scare 
precipitated  by  a  patient  with  diphtheria  in 
a  nearby  county  has  caused  us  to  review  the 
immunization  procedures  of  children.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  immunization  has  always 
been  available,  free  of  charge,  to  children 
through  the  coimty  health  department  we 
estimate  that  only  60^1  of  immunization  are 
up  to  date.  One  goal  during  1970  for  the 
Lafayette  County  Health  Center  is  100%  ap- 
propriate immunization  of  all  schoolchildren. 

In  October  1969  the  Florida  State  Division 
of  Health  appointed  the  Director  of  Lafayette 
County  Health  Center  the  acting  County 
Health  Officer.  This  appointment  reflects  the 
cooperatlveness  between  separate  organiza- 
tional units  Involved  In  health  care.  It  also 
demonstrates  to  the  students  the  necessity 
or  coordinating  the  management  of  acute 
episodic  illness  wth  preventive  medicine  and 
health  maintenance. 

Future  plans  Include  the  provision  of  more 
services  to  the  residents  of  Lafayette  County. 
We  are  working  In  concert  with  the  newl;- 
forming  College  of  Dentistry  to  bring  dental 
services  to  this  community.  With  the  help 
of  the  Florida  State  Division  of  Mental  Health 
we  are  trying  to  Skssess  the  mental  health 
needs  of  this  rural  cotmty.  When  needs  have 
been  defined,  we  will  then  establish  a  mental 
health  program  to  meet  these  needs.  There 
Is  precious  little  background  data  concern- 
ing mental  health  needs  in  rural  areas. 

EDUCATION 

The  colleges  of  medicine  and  nursing  are 
primarily  educational  institutions  for  train- 
ing of  health  personnel.  Obviously  we  have 
examined  this  project  carefully  to  see  if  it 
meets  the  educational  goal  of  developing  in 
our  students  a  concern  for  health  care  of 
people  In  a  community.  We  emphaslee  this 
goal  because  the  health  care  we  provide  with- 
in the  hospital  meets  only  a  few  of  a  person's 
total  health  needs.  The  only  way  for  the 
student   to   become   aware   of  the   patient's 


total  needs  in  health  care  of  health  main- 
tenance Is  to  participate  In  health  care  de- 
livery In  the  patient's  community.  This  has 
been  the  most  rewarding  experience  of  this 
rural  health  center.  During  the  first  year 
60  fourth-year  medical  students  rotated  for 
three-  to  six-week  periods  In  Lafayette 
County.  They  lived  in  the  cotmty  and  be- 
came, albeit  briefly,  community  member*. 
Similarly,  30  nursing  students  during  their 
course  in  public  health  nursing  spent  foar 
to  ten  weeks  in  Lafayette  County. 

All  students  have  been  encouraged  to  go 
beyond  the  usual  boundaries  of  patient  care 
as  it  Is  provided  In  the  cUnlc  facility.  The 
students  write  an  article  for  the  local  week- 
ly newspaper  describing  health  topics  per- 
tinent to  the  community.  Subjects  have  In- 
cluded colds,  "shots,"  immunizations.  Intes- 
tinal worms,  tetanus,  mump;^,  and  influ- 
enza. Actually  we  believe  that  these  articles 
may  have  Influenced  the  patient's  under- 
.standing  of  his  ilUness  and  his  use  of  the 
clinic. 

During  a  mumps  epidemic,  many  children 
were  brought  to  the  cUulc  simply  for  con- 
firmation of  the  dlaf^Ticis.  reassurance,  and 
advice  concerning  symptomatic  treatment. 
Following  a  description  of  mumps  that  ap- 
peared in  the  weekly  newsp.iper,  the  visits 
to  the  clinic  for  mumps  abruptly  declined. 
Subsequent  patients  with  miunps  orchitis 
suggested  that  the  infection  was  still  pres- 
ent In  the  community.  During  a  mild  influ- 
enza outbreak  In  the  Spring  of  1969,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  In  the  Mayo  Free  Press  depict- 
ing this  illness  as  essentially  self-limiting 
but  with  possible  complications  developing 
after  three  or  four  days.  Again  it  was  the  Im- 
pression of  the  students  and  physicians  In 
the  clinic  that  the  brief  newspaper  article 
altered  the  patient's  decision  as  to  when 
to  seek  medical  care.  Apparently  parpnts 
were  now  tolerating  the  firft  'ew  dav<:  of  t>!eir 
Illness  and  seeking  care  only  if  the  Illness 
persisted  or  worsened  after  sy-iiptomatic 
treatment.  Presently  we  are  trying  to  devise 
an  educational  program  on  upper-respiratory 
tract  disease,  to  see  if  specific  health  edu- 
cation can  alter  the  decision  regardine  when 
a  patient  chooses  to  seek  medical  advice.  A 
successful  educational  effort  mleht  keep  pa- 
tients frf;m  visltlne  the  physician  with  be- 
nign self-limited  disease  but  influence  them 
to  appear  sooner  with  the  complications  of 
upper-respiratory  tract  dlse.ase  for  which  the 
physician  often  has  a  specific  and  effective 
treatment. 

Nursing  students  have  developed  a  puppet 
show  to  Illustrate  dental  hygiene  which  they 
present  to  the  primary  grades  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  FTrst-ald  courses  are  or- 
ganized for  community  members  by  the 
nurses,  who  have  also  attempted  to  form 
a  club  of  diabetic  patients  for  continuing 
education  on  the  management  of  this  chron- 
ic illness.  Medical  students  have  given  sev- 
eral lectures  to  high  school  biology  classes 
and  are  now  considered  a  resource  to  the 
science  teachers  in  the  course.  Health  Cen- 
ter personnel  have  given  numerous  talks  to 
local  conununlty  groups  such  as  Mayo  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  churches,  school  classes,  and  Ro- 
tary Club.  This  community  Interaction  by 
students  Is  not  traditional  medical  or  nurs- 
ing education.  Its  eflfect.  however,  is  best 
summed  up  by  the  students  themselves. 

"As  an  experience  in  medical  education, 
the  clinic  offers  several  unique  opportunities. 
The  patient  population  Is  un.^elected,  with 
the  physical  and  emotional,  the  benign  and 
the  morbid,  and  the  sub-cUnlcal  and  the 
end  stage  of  disease  thrown  together.  A 
knowledge  of  human  behavolr  and  culture  Is 
essential  in  order  to  function  efficiently  In 
such  a  setting.  Skill  is  required  In  the  prac- 
tice of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  patient  as 
the  patient  sees  them  and  In  being  able  to 
withstand  the  anxiety,  both  yours  and  the 
patient's,  of  not  being  able  to  call  the 
patient's  dlfflculty  by  name  or  arrive  at  a 
diagnosis.  In  day-to-day  practice  of  medicine 
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this  particular  goal  Is  achieved  with  clarity 
la  only  a  small  percentage  of  cases.  It  was 
fascinating  to  observe  how  the  patient's  con- 
cept of  "good  medical  care"  came  to  Influence 
my  approach  to  self-limited,  generally  benign 
processes."  (Gary  C.  Hanklns.  MS4  (Class  of 

1969.) 

•'.  .  .  a  unique  educational  experience 
which  augmented  and  beautifully  comple- 
mented the  referral  nature  of  Shands  Teach- 
ing Hospital.  In  Mayo  I  was  usually  the  first 
-physician"  to  see  the  patient.  .  .  . 
Diagnosis  at  Mayo  had  to  be  made  without 
the  sophisticated  "knee  Jerk"  laboratory 
procedures  we  all  use  at  Shands  Teaching 
Hospital.  Physical  examination  and  im- 
provisation suddenly  became  more  important. 
We  had  to  think  twice  before  getting  a 
simple  chest  x-ray.  Cost  of  medical  care  to 
the  patient  came  to  the  forefront.  ...  I  was 
left  with  certain  concept.s  of  health  care  and 
the  role  of  the  LMD.  These  concepts  can  be 
sppreclated  In  such  a  short  time  only  In  a 
very  small  community  as  Mayo.  I  became 
acutely  aware  of  the  frustrations  of  a 
referring  physician  trying  to  utilize  Shands 
Teaching  Hospital.  In  a  sense,  for  the  first 
time  I  was  on  the  outside  looking  In." 
(Walter  H.  Murshall,  Jr.,  MS4  (Class  of 
1969).) 

RESEARCH 

In  Lafayette  County  while  delivering 
health  care  to  residents  we  have  tried  to 
observe  carefully  the  effect  of  our  presence 
on  the  health  of  the  community.  These 
observations  have  provoked  several  studies.  A 
sociologist  Is  studying  communication  be- 
tween the  health  professional  and  members 
of  the  black  community.  Following  a  clinic 
visit,  the  sociologist  will  interview  the  patient 
at  home  several  days  later  to  determine  what 
the  patient  recalls  from  his  visit  and  what 
instructions  he  is  following.  The  sociologist 
then  reviews  the  clinic  records,  sometimes 
discusses  the  medical  situation  with  the 
physician,  and  tries  to  evaluate  the  success 
or  failure  of  communication  between  the 
patient  and  his  physician.  The  Implications 
of  this  type  of  study  are  obvious.  Faulty 
communication  can  vitiate  any  health  gain 
that  might  result  from  the  clinic  visit. 

A  random  10%  sample  of  the  population 
has  been  Identified  In  this  county.  Household 
members  are  Interviewed  weekly  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  Illness  on  the  dally  func- 
tioning of  any  member  of  the  household.  One 
observation  which  we  hope  to  make  from 
this  study  is  to  discover  If  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  medical  services  at  Lafay- 
ette County  Health  Center  actually  have  a 
decreased  morbidity,  measured  by  their  abil- 
ity to  return  to  usual  dally  activity.  This 
study  will  also  try  to  define  the  extent  of 
health  impairment  of  this  segment  of  niral 
population  In  a  one-year  period. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  rural  health  prob- 
lems, the  number  of  people  to  be  served,  the 
distances  of  people  to  health  services,  quick- 
ly reveals  that  the  traditional  providers  of 
health  care,  the  doctor  and  the  public  health 
nurse,  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  for  health  services.  To  de- 
liver health  services  to  many  rural  areEis 
paramedical  people  must  be  recruited  and 
trained  In  providing  primary  care.  The  Lafay- 
ette County  Health  Center  is  an  Ideal  location 
to  study  and  define  what  the  training  of  these 
ancillary  personnel  should  be  and  to  monitor 
their  effectiveness  In  providing  care. 

A  separate  study  has  even  attempted  to  re- 
fine the  steps  In  medical  decision  making. 
One  medical  resident  examined  approxi- 
mately 400  consecutive  patients  seen  at  the 
Lafayette  County  Health  Center.  He  Identi- 
fied the  complaints  that  brought  the  patients 
to  the  clinic,  listed  the  examinations  he  per- 
formed to  elucidate  the  complaint  Into  a 
diagnosis,  and  recorded  the  treatment  per- 
formed or  recommended.  Presently  this  In- 
formation is  being  transferred  to  punch  cards 
for  tabulation  and  analysis.  This  type  of  data 


coUecaon  may  provide  some  quantitative  In- 
sight into  medical  decision  making.  It  is  from 
this  study  and  others  like  It  that  we  may 
begin  to  structure  curriculum  for  the  train- 
ing of  paramedical  personnel  to  serve  as 
primary-care  physicians. 

Developing  health  services  for  the  residents 
of  Lafayette  County  has  jrielded  a  commu- 
nity laboratory  which  has  been  helpful  in 
more  traditional  clinical  research.  Surveys 
have  revealed  a  pharyngeal  carrier  rate 
(17% )  of  meningoccl  in  the  throats  of  rural 
residents  similar  to  that  found  In  military 
recruits  and  denser  populations.  Routine  Im- 
munization for  measles,  mumps,  and  rubella 
are  given  to  some  children  by  aersol  Insuf- 
flation to  measure  the  acceptance  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  method.  One  medical  resident 
has  described  an  Illness  which  was  part  of 
the  health  folklore  of  the  community.  Work- 
ers cropping  tobacco  often  become  111  when 
performing  this  task  after  an  early  morning 
rain  or  heavy  dew.  The  illness  comprises  nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  dizziness,  and  malaise  and 
Is  self-Umlted  In  12  to  24  hours.  It  appears 
to  be  related  to  a  substance  that  Is  absorbed 
from  the  tobacco  leaf  through  the  skin  of  the 
worker.  Historically  it  antedates  the  use  of 
pesticides.  It  had  already  been  dubbed  "to- 
bacco sickness"  by  the  community. 

COMMUNITY    RELATIONSHIPS 

Lafayette  County  Is  a  poor  community.  Per 
capita  Income  is  less  than  81,700.  Lafayette 
County  Health  Center,  however,  is  not  an  In- 
digent-oriented clinic.  Health  services  are 
available  to  all  members  of  the  community. 
At  the  Insistence  of  the  Community  Advisory 
Committee  a  fee  is  charged  for  all  services 
except  for  those  to  people  who  are  known 
to  be  welfare  recipients.  Fees  are  adjusted 
when  the  cost  of  medical  care  appears  to  be 
unusually  burdensome  to  any  patient  or  fam- 
ily. 

The  Commvmlty  Advisory  Committee  has 
remained  a  strong,  vigorous  unit.  It  was  in- 
fluential In  persuading  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  underwrite  some  of  the  costs  of 
serving  those  who  are  unable  to  pay.  The 
county  has  recently  purchased  an  x-ray  unit 
to  increase  the  services  provided  by  the  clinic. 
The  close  relationship  between  the  Commu- 
nity Advisory  Committee  and  the  health  pro- 
fessionals Is  extraordinarily  important  In 
making  the  health  planning  a  mutual  effort 
between  the  providers  and  receivers  of  medi- 
cal care. 

The  clinic  has  had  an  interesting  Impact 
on  the  economic  welfare  of  the  community. 
Sales  tax  revenues  for  Lafayette  County  in- 
creased approximately  25%  during  1969,  com- 
pared to  an  average  10%  Increase  in  sur- 
rounding counties.  Except  for  the  clinic, 
there  has  been  no  other  alteration  in  the 
economy  of  the  county.  Local  merchants  sug- 
gest that  formerly  visits  to  physicians  In 
other  counties  were  often  converted  Into 
shopping  tours.  The  Increased  sales  tax  re- 
ceipts are  a  surprising  finding,  and  we  are 
trying  to  determine  its  relationship  to  the 
health  center. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  initial  objectives  of  the  university  in 
establishing  the  rural  health  center  in  La- 
fayette County  has  been  met.  Ambulatory 
medical  services  are  available  to  the  residents 
of  this  county.  There  are  plans  to  extend  the 
care  to  Include  dental  ser%'lces.  Health  edu- 
cation will  bring  to  the  community  an 
awareness  of  the  advantages  of  preventive 
medicine  and  health  maintenance. 

As  an  educational  exjierlence  this  health 
center  appears  to  have  had  significant  Im- 
past  on  many  of  the  medical  and  nursing 
students.  To  enhance  the  student  experi- 
ence the  College  of  Medicine  has  added  a 
faculty  member,  a  general  practitioner,  with 
a  lengthy  background  In  rural  medicine.  He 
will  work  closely  with  the  students  and  house 
staff  and  will  monitor  the  provision  of  health 
services.  Whether  this  experience  will  influ- 


ence a  student's  return  to  rural  areas  after 
graduation  remains  unknown. 

The  research  implications  of  this  rtiral 
health  center  have  only  been  touched.  There 
Is  now,  in  essence,  a  rural  community  in 
which  imaginative  and  Innovative  health 
services  may  be  critically  reviewed.  The  La- 
fayette County  Health  Center  Is  one  year  old. 
The  university  has  only  t>egun  to  learn  how 
to  study  rural  health  problems.  The  existence 
of  the  health  center,  however,  does  represent 
the  commitment  of  the  university  to  explore 
further  the  health  needs  of  rural  p>opulatlona. 

FOOTNOTES 
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ByMr.  BELLMON: 

S.  1302.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  so  as  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  such  title  to  the  1974 
crop  of  winter  wheat.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today,  introducing  a  bill  to  prevent  a  re- 
peat of  a  great  injustice  caused  by  delay 
in  passing  the  new  farm  bill.  My  bill  will 
not  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past  but 
it  is  intended  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
unfair  treatment  which  winter  wheat 
growers  have  traditionally  suffered 
when  new  farm  legislation  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  months  last 
fall,  producers  of  winter  wheat  through- 
out the  Midwest  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
imcertainty  while  the  Congress  delayed 
taking  final  action  on  the  new  farm  bill. 
These  farmers  watched  television,  read 
newspapers,  searched  farm  magazines, 
talked  to  county  farm  program  admin- 
istrators, wrote  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, and  did  everything  else  in  their 
power,  trying  to  find  out  what  the  new 
rules  would  be. 

In  the  Winter  Wheat  Belt,  the  crop 
year  actually  begins  in  June,  and  these 
farmers  need  information  no  later  than 
July  1  as  to  the  number  of  acres  they  will 
be  permitted  to  plant  and  to  how  much 
land  they  will  be  forced  to  set  aside.  The 
farm  bill  was  not  finally  passed  and 
signed  into  law  imtil  late  November.  By 
that  time,  all  the  wheat  in  the  Winter 
Wheat  Belt  had  been  planted. 

Since  there  was  no  law  on  the  books 
when  planting  time  came,  winter  wheat 
farmers  were  forced  to  plant  in  the  dark. 
Apparently,  most  decided  to  put  out 
about  the  same  acreage  they  had 
planted  the  previous  year  and  hoped  for 
the  best.  In  many  cases,  they  tilled  and 
fertilized  acres  which  they  later  decided 
to  leave  idle.  Many  decided  to  cut  back 
on  their  plantings  to  be  safe,  while  oth- 
ers, who  were  more  optimistic,  over- 
planted  acres  under  terms  of  the  new 
law  and  will  now  be  forced  to  destroy 
their  growing  crops  in  order  to  be  in 
compliance. 

Since  they  did  not  have  reliable  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  their  tillage  and 
fertilizer  operations,  winter  wheat  grow- 
ers were  placed  at  a  great  economic  dis- 
advantage. The  results  of  this  imfair  and 
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unnecessary  situation  have  now  bejome 
quite  clear. 

According  to  a  recent  report  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  printed 
in  the  magazine  Nation's  Aencultuie. 
1971  winter  wheat  crop  planimg-s  are  1 
percent  le.ss  than  m  1970.  They  are  12 
percent  under  plantmgs  for  1969.  and  the 
smallest  on  record  since  1957. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  is  now  esti- 
mated at  1,040,000,000  bushels.  This  is 
7  percent  less  than  the  1970  crop,  9  per- 
cent below  1969,  and  the  s.nallest  since 
1965.  The  drop  in  production  is  occur- 
ring in  a  year  when  a  serious  grain 
shortage  may  be  developing  in  this 
country,  due  to  a  threatened  corn  blight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  lananimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  article  entitled 
"Parm  Marketing  Roundup,"  from  the 
March.  1971.  issue  of  Nation's  Agricul- 
ture, may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Winter  wheat  crop  plantings  were  1 "'  less 
than  year  ago,  12 ^b  under  1969  and  smallest 
since  1967. 

Crop  Is  now  estimated  at  1.040  million 
bushels — 7".  less  »han  1970  crop.  9  '  below 
1969  and  smallest  since   1965 

Larger  plantings  seen  for  corn,  sovbe.ans 
and  spring  wheat.  .Special  USDA  survey  of 
farmers'  1971  planting  Intentions  indicates 
that  acreage  planted  to  corn  may  be  up  6'; 
over  last  year.  Intentions  are  also  up  for 
sorgh'uns  and  barley.  Soybeans  show  7  '■- 
Increase  and  a  record  high  for  11th  con- 
secutive year. 

Durum  wheat  planting  is  expected  to  be 
up  20'  and  other  sprin?  wheat  up  16':. 
Cotton  acreage  went  change  much  from  last 
2  years. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  tliis 
impcrtanl  .segment  of  American  agricul- 
ture should  net  be  forctd  to  .-.uffer  such 
unfair  and  uaaecessary  abu^e.  In  view 
of  the  contributions  that  have  been  made 
by  winter  wheat  growers  m  prod-jcing 
abundant  high  quality,  low-cost  food, 
both  for  domestic  ccnsumpiion  and  ex- 
port, they  daserve  fairer  treatment.  O'ar 
laws  need  to  be  changed  to  prevent  the 
adverse  c ircimistances  brought  about  \yj 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  take  timely 
action.  Other  farmers  know  the  rules 
befcre  their  crop  year  begin.s.  Winter 
wh-jat  growers  deserve  the  s^me  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ccn- 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUo'.vs; 

S.   1302 
A  bir.  to  ameid  title  IV  of  the  Agricultural 

Act  cf  1970  S3  a.s  to  extend  the  pr.ovisions 

of  suih   titl?   to   the   1974  crop  of  winter 

wheat 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represen'attves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assevibled.  That  title  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-524)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•"Sec  411.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the  1974 
crop  of  winter  wheat  i  wheat  planted  in  1973 
for  harvest  In  1974  i  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  provisions  are 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  1971.  1972.  and 
1973  crops  of  wheat.  " 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  1303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  cf  958  to  autnori^e  free  or 
reduced  rate  transportati.n  iOf  severely 
handicapped  pei'sons  and  persons  in  at- 
tendance, when  the  .severely  liHidi- 
capped  person  is  traveling  with  such  an 
attendant.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bll  to  permit  commercial  airlines  to 
grant  free  or  reduced  fare  concessions 
to  severely  handicapped  passengers  who 
are  nccompanied  by  an  attendant. 

It  should  be  emphasi7ed  that  this  leg- 
islation is  entirely  permi.ssive.  The  indi- 
vidual earner  decides  for  itself  hew  m  ich 
of  a  concession,  if  any.  to  extend.  The 
bill  expressly  authorizes  fare  concessions 
to  blind  passengers  traveling  with  a 
sighted  guide  and  leave.s  the  definition 
of  other  severely  handicapped  persons 
eligible  for  fTe  concessions  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Travel  fare  concessions  to  the  blind 
and  their  sighted  guides  have  b:'en  used 
successfully  by  the  Nation's  ra;lroad  and 
buslines  for  more  than  30  yea:s.  The 
American  Council  of  the  Blind  estimates 
that  approximately  35.000  blind  persons 
now  hold  identiftcition  cards  for  re- 
duced fare  travel  en  rail  and  buslinps. 
The  most  common  fare  concession  al- 
lows tlie  sighted  attendant  to  tra'.^l  free 
when  the  blind  person  pays  the  full  fare. 

The  railroads  and  buslines  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  use  of  those  con- 
cessions, which  should  be  continued  ;Mid. 
I  would  hope,  extended  to  other  hriidi- 
capped  persons.  Becau.se  of  changes  in 
our  transportation  system,  however,  fare 
concessions  that  are  confined  tc  rail  and 
buslines  are  no  longer  completely  re- 
sponsive to  the  travel  needs  of  the  se- 
verely handicapped. 

This  bill  is  not  confined  to  tine  blind 
because  other  severely  handicnpped  per- 
sons such  as  paraplegics  and  polio  vic- 
tims need  the  fare  concession  as  much. 
For  such  ix-rsons.  traveling  alone  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Like 
the  blind,  they  frequently  bring  to  the 
earner  another  passenger  who  other- 
wies  would  not  be  present  and  thereby 
relieve  airline  personnel  of  additional 
duties.  In  such  cnscs,  fairness  requires 
that  the  airlines  be  permitted  to  extend 
a  fare  concession. 

This  legislation  encourages  the  blind 
and  the  handicapped  to  increase  their 
participation  in  all  aspects  of  national 
life.  As  such,  it  fits  well  v/lth  those 
considerable  public  and  private  efforts  to 
improve  the  opportunities  of  all  handi- 
capped persons. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston,  Mr.   Jackson.   Mr.   Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  BA-yH,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Humphrey, 
Mr.  iNOtTYE,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
McGee,    Mr.    McGovERN,    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.    Pearson,    Mr.    Stevenson, 
and  Mr.  TtrNNEY)  : 
S.  1305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity   Act   of    1964   to  authorize 
a  legal  services  program  by  establishing 


a  National  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
and  for  other  puiposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Brooke. 
Case.  Cranston,  Jackson.  Kennedy,  and 
Taft,  as  well  as  Senators  Anderson, 
B  vYH.  Harris.  Hart,  Hughes.  Humphrey. 
Jnouye,  Magxuson,  McGee,  McGovern, 
Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson,  Pearson,  Steven- 
son, and  TuNNEv,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  for  an 
independent  and  strengthened  legal 
services  program.  An  identical  bill  has 
be;n  mlroducd  n  the  House  by  a  bipar- 
L;.ojn  (?roup  of  Congressmen. 

Our  bill  v>'ouId  establish  a  National 
L:v.a\  .Sei  vices  Corporation — which 
would  be  a  private,  nonprofit  entity, 
chartered  under  the  laws  o.  the  District 
of  Columbia — to  carry  out  the  funct'ons 
and  activities  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gra.n  n.iw  .■^id.'ninistered  by  the  Office  of 
E  onomic  Opportunity.  This  Corporation 
will  be  authorized  to  make  Ri'ants  and 
contnicts  for  comprehensive  legal  serv- 
i;es  and  assistance  to  low-income  per- 
sons. The  Corporation  also  will  assist 
disadvant:  ged  persons  in  obtaining  a 
Iceal  t  ducat  ion. 

This  plan  l.as  been  endorsed  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  President's  Advi.iory  Coun- 
cil on  Executive  Organizations — the  Ash 
Commission — by  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Le?al  Aid  and  Indigent  Defend- 
cnts  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
.-.nd  by  the  American  Bar  A.ssociation's 
Section  on  Individual  Ri'-'hts  and  Re- 
s' oti.sibilities. 

Like  the  legal  services  program  it- 
self, our  legislation  is  a  nonpartisan  ef- 
fort to  provide  all  Americans — regard- 
less ot  economic  status — with  access  to 
courts  and  other  institutions.  Our  goal 
IS  to  insure  that  procre.ssive  change  can 
be  accomplished  in  courts  and  Govern- 
n.i  nt  aAe.icies,  r:  ther  than  on  the 
streets. 

The  broad  support  for  this  bill— 
a:ross  widely  ranging  political  and  pliil- 
csophical  view.s — is  testimony  to  the 
importance  of  that  purpose. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Legal 
Sc'-vices  program  in  1965.  the  poor  did 
not  have  recess  to  judicial  institutions 
and  other  decisionmaking  agencies. 

In  1964.  the  civil  legal  aid  offices  in  this 
country  reached  fewer  than  1  percent  of 
those  requiring  legal  aid.  The  overall  na- 
tional expenditure  for  legal  services  to 
th°  poor  amounted  to  only  $4  million— 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
national  total  spent  for  the  assistance 
of  all  attorneys. 

It  was  not  just  the  poor  who  suffered 
from  this  :»bsence  of  legal  representa- 
tion. With  the  doors  of  the  legal  system 
closed  to  a  broad  segment  of  oui  popu- 
lation, many  great  reform  measures  re- 
mained an  empty  promise. 

Laws  were  passed  to  protect  the  poor, 
but  no  means  were  provided  for  effective 
enforcement.  Programs  were  created  to 
benefit  the  poor,  but  arbitrary  rules  and 
bureaucratic  obstacles  perverted  the  pur- 
pose of  these  programs.  And  commercial 
interests  exploited  the  poor  in  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  poor  were  powerless  to  protect 
themselves. 
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At  a  time  when  many  were  advocating 
\-iolence  and  disruption,  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  was  established  with  the 
hope  and  the  promise  that  these  lawyers 
would  enable  the  poor  to  use  the  system 
for  the  redress  of  legitimate  grievances. 

From  the  beginning,  this  program  has 
attracted  the  best  of  young  lawyers,  who 
came  mih  the  belief  that  there  would  be 
no  political  strings  tied  to  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  poor. 

The  results  of  their  efforts  have  been 
dramatic. 

To  begin  with,  the  number  of  lawyers 
serving  the  poor  has  sharply  increased. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  there 
were  2,000  Legal  Services  lawyers  in  over 
900  neighborhood  law  ofiBces — located 
throughout  the  United  States. 

These  lawyers  handled  approximately 
1,200,000  legal  problems  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  many  Legal  Services  attorneys 
deal  with  500  problems  each  year. 

The  problems  covered  such  diverse 
areas  of  the  law  as  family  relations,  con- 
sumer abuses,  landlord-tenant  matters, 
welfare  hearings,  and  juvenile  proceed- 
ings. ,  „ 

Legal  Services  attorneys  successfully 
dispose  of  over  70  percent  of  these  mat- 
ters each  year. 

Beyond  the  statistics  is  the  impact 
that  this  legal  assistance  has  had  on  the 
daily  lives  of  the  clients  served. 

Most  of  the  Legal  Services  caseload 
does  not  involve  major  legal  issues  and 
new  judicial  precedents.  To  the  recip- 
ient of  these  services,  however,  the  avail- 
ability of  legal  representation  has  meant 
the  prevention  of  an  tmlawful  eviction, 
the  solution  of  a  family  dispute,  and  the 
enforcement  of  a  neglected  housing  code. 

But  this  program  has  done  more  than 
cope  with  the  individual  probleras  of  in- 
dividual clients.  Recurring  patterns  of 
problems — affecting  large  numbers  of  the 
poor — have  been  discovered  and  effec- 
tively addressed. 

Broad  social  reform  has  resulted  from 
legal  services  cases  which: 

Eliminated  -welfare's  "man-in-the- 
house"  rule  and  residency  requirement; 

Granted  tenants  in  public  and  private 
housing  substantial  new  rights  in  dealing 
with  their  housing  problems; 

Obtained  minimum  justice  for  mi- 
grants and  farmworkers  by  reducing  il- 
legal border  crossings  and  requiring  en- 
forcement of  minimum  wage  legislation; 
Forced  the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture 
to  feed  hungry  people,  as  the  law  re- 
quires. 

The  success  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram has  affected  the  entire  legal  pro- 
fession. Large  corporate  law  firms  now 
provide  resources  for  the  representation 
of  the  poor.  And  most  law  schools  now 
Include  in  their  curriculum — in  addition 
to  the  traditional  emphasis  on  the  tax 
and  corporation — courses  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  poverty. 

But  as  legal  services  has  succeeded. 
it  has  aroused  the  intense  opposition  of 

powerful  private  interests,  as  well  as  that 
of  mayors,  Governors,  and  other  public 
ofiScials  at  all  levels  of  government.  These 

attacks  have  posed  a  substantial  threat 

to  the  attorney-client  relationship. 

In  1965,  the  organized  bar  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  the  traditional 


sanctity  of  the  lawyer-client  relationship 
and  the  independence  of  the  attorney  to 
pursue  his  client's  cause  could  be  jeop- 
ardized in  a  program  f  imded  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  political  system.  It  was 
only  after  assurances  were  given  to  bar 
leaders  that  the  program  obtained  the 
ofllcial  support  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  other  bar  groups. 

The  worst  fears  of  the  bar  were  real- 
ized In  1967.  An  amendment  was  offered 
in  the  Senate  which  would  have  pre- 
vented legEil  services  lawyers  from 
bringing  actions  on  behalf  of  their  cli- 
ents against  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  agencies.  This  amend- 
ment was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  ethi- 
cal obligations  of  a  lawyer  to  his  client. 
Fortunately,  it  was  defeated. 

Again,  in  1969,  another  crippling 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  Senate, 
and  passed  by  a  narrow  margin.  This 
amendment  would  have  allowed  Gover- 
nors to  veto — without  OEO  override — 
any  legal  services  program  in  their  par- 
ticular State.  The  bar,  legal  services 
attorneys,  and  clients,  along  with  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, were  ultimately  successful  in  de- 
feating this  provision. 

In  1970,  OEO  proposed  to  regionalize 
the  Legal  Services  program — a  move 
which  would  have  subjected  the  pro- 
gram's attorneys  to  much  greater  local 
political  pressure.  OEO  finally  rescinded 
this  proposal  and  reaflarmed  its  commit- 
ment to  a  nationally  rtm  program. 

Finally,  in  a  blatant  example  of  polit- 
ical interference.  Governor  Reagan 
vetoed  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Legal  Services  programs  in  the  coimtry — 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance. 
While  OEO  gave  this  program  a  6- 
month  extension,  it  refused  to  directly 
override  the  Governor's  veto. 

Although  the  major  congressional  and 
administrative  battles  involving  Legal 
Services  have  been  widely  reported, 
Legal  Services  offices  throughout  the 
coimtry  have  faced  deadly  political  pres- 
sures with  relatively  little  public  atten- 
tion. 

Both  public  and  private  interests, 
whose  policies  and  activities  have  been 
challenged  for  the  first  time  by  poor  peo- 
ple with  Legal  Services  representation, 
have  attempted  to  curb  this  program. 
There  have  been  numerous  efforts  to 
con-vince  local  Legal  Services  boards  that 
certain  types  of  cases  should  not  be 
handled  by  their  attorneys;  there  have 
been  appeals  to  Governors  to  veto  in- 
dividual legal  services  programs;  and 
OEO  officials  have  been  urged  to  stop  a 
refunding  or  to  oppose  a  new  project. 

As  a  result  of  these  pressures,  the  pro- 
vision of  Legal  Services  has  become  an 
issue  to  be  considered  politically  at  every 
level  of  government.  The  poor  are  be- 
ginning to  surmise  that  this  program — 
in  which  they  have  developed  such  great 
confidence — will  be  subjected  to  the 
pressures  of  a  political  Utmus  test. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  the  program 
has  arisen  because  of  the  so-called  law 
reform  cases  which  these  attorneys  have 
won.  The  program's  critics  somehow 
consider  these  cases  a  form  of  legal  agi- 
tation. 
But  the  landmark  cases  won  by  Legal 


Services  lawyers  were  based  on  real 
problems  experienced  by  individual 
clients  seeking  legal  assistance.  When  a 
California  court  prevented  the  Gover- 
nor of  California  from  drastically  reduc- 
ing payments  imder  the  State's  medic- 
aid program,  it  did  so  because  a  CRLA 
lawyer  was  pressing  the  legitimate  claim 
of  his  client — a  man  unable  to  obtain  a 
badly  needed  operation  without  medic- 
aid. 

In  all  of  these  cases.  Legal  Services 
attorneys  were  merely  fulfilling  the  clear 
mandates  of  their  profession.  Canon  7 
of  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibil- 
ity states  that  "A  lawyer  should  repre- 
sent a  client  zealously  within  the  boimds 
of  the  law."  Ethical  consideration  7-1 
elaborates  on  this  canon  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

The  duty  of  a  lawyer,  both  to  his  client 
and  to  the  legal  system,  U  to  represent  his 
client  zealously  within  the  botinds  of  the 
law,  which  Includes  Disciplinary  Rules  and 
enforceable  profeeslonal  regulations.  The 
professional  responsibility  of  a  la^wyer  de- 
rives from  hlB  membership  In  a  profession 
which  has  the  duty  of  assisting  members  of 
the  public  to  secure  and  protect  avaUable 
legal  rights  and  benefits.  In  our  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men,  each  member  of 
our  society  \b  entitled  to  have  his  conduct 
Judged  and  regrulated  in  accordance  -with  the 
law;  to  seek  any  lawful  objective  through 
legally  permissible  means;  and  to  present  for 
adjudication  any  la-wful  claim,  issue  or 
defense. 

In  light  of  these  ethical  requirements, 
a  legal -services  attorney — like  any  other 
lawyer — carmot  stop  and  weigh  the  polit- 
ical consequences  of  contemplated  legal 
action.  But  those  who  have  attempted 
tc  curtail  this  program  are  not  overly 
concerned  with  the  ethics  of  the  legal 
profession. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
political  attacks  have  cut  across  party 
and  ideological  lines.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, liberals  and  conservatives  have 
opposed  and  defended  various  aspects  of 
this  program. 

But  despite  the  impressive  accomplish- 
ments of  legal  services,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  constant  political  interference 
has  taken  its  toll.  For  once  political  pres- 
sure is  apparent,  legal  services  attor- 
neys inevitably  begin  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  bringing  certain  types  of 
legal  actions. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  reprisals 
against  a  program  whose  attorneys  are 
considered  too  aggressive  in  represent- 
ing their  clients.  The  next  grant  can  be 
vetoed  by  the  Governor;  debilitating  re- 
strictions can  be  placed  on  the  grant; 
and  the  program's  ftmds  can  be  reduced 
by  cautious  officials  unwilling  to  offend 
powerful  local  interests. 

These  are  serious  and  substantial 
fears — which  many  attorneys  in  the  field 
have  experienced  at  one  time  or  another. 
And  even  if  these  fears  do  not  material- 
ize, the  perception  of  pressure  and  re- 
prisals can  hamper  an  attorney's  ability 
to  fully  and  effectively  represent  his 
client. 

While  the  legal  services  program  has 
survived  past  attacks  on  its  independ- 
ence, Its  integrity,  and  its  capacity  to 
provide  full  legal  representation  to  the 
poor,  each  challenge  has  drained  the 
program's  energy  and  diverted  its  re- 
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sources.  As  long  as  the  program  remains 
vulnerable  to  political  attack  or  manip- 
ulation, the  damage  will  grow  worse 
until  it  could  be  fatal. 

Our  legislation  Is  designed  to  insulate 
this  vital  program  from  political  inter- 
ference— and  In  so  doing,  to  insure  its 
integrity   and   independence. 

Tlie  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion will  be  established  as  a  new  title 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  It  will  be  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  But  as  a  private,  nonprofit 
corporation,  it  will  not  be  an  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Govenunent. 
Thus,  OEO  would  have  no  administrative 
control  over  the  program. 

The  corporation's  basic  mission  wUl  be 
the  same  as  the  Legal  Services  program 
now  administered  by  OEO.  It  will  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  said  contracts 
to  provide  comprehensive  legal  services 
and  assistance  to  low  Income  persons ;  to 
carry  out  programs  for  research,  train- 
ing, technical  assistance,  and  law  school 
clinical  assistance;  and  to  assist  disad- 
vantaged persons  in  obtaining  a  legal 
education. 

The  corporation  will  be  administered 
by  a  19-member  board  of  directors.  Five 
members  of  the  board  will  be  chosen 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senat«.  One  member  will  be 
appointed  by  the 'Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Six  members  serve  by  vir- 
tue of  their  ofBce,  Including  the  president 
and  president-elect  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  president  of  the  American 
JYial  Lawyers  Association,  president  of 
the  National  Bar  Association,  president 
of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders 
Association,  and  the  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Schools. 
Three  will  be  chosen  by  a  clients  advis- 
ory council  and  three  will  be  chosen  by 
a  project  attorneys"  advisory  council — 
each  council  to  be  established  by  the  act. 
Tht  executive  director  of  the  corporation, 
selected  by  the  board,  will  also  be  a  vot- 
ing member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  the  corporation 
will  become  fully  operative.  During  the 
transition  period,  the  board  of  directors 
win  be  selected  and  the  corporation  will 
take  necessary  organizational  steps.  OEO 
wUl  continue  to  administer  the  Legal 
Services  program  throughout  this  transi- 
tional period. 

The  corporation  will  be  fimded  by 
yearly  appropriations  from  the  Congress. 
The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972 
is  $140  million,  and  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1973  Is  $170  million. 

The  present  Legal  Services  budget  is 
$61.4  million;  but  this  does  not  include 
another  $15  million  which  Legal  Serv- 
ices receives  from  other  parts  of  OEO's 
budget,  and  thus  their  actual  budget  Is 
approximately  $75  million. 

It  is  clear  that  the  program's  present 
fimdlng  level  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
overwhelming  legal  needs  of  the  poor. 
Under  the  most  optimistic  estimates,  the 
program  is  only  meeting  20  percent  of 
that  need. 

Many  areas  of  the  country  do  not 
have  a  Legal  Services  office,  despite  the 
demand  in  those  areas  for  such  services. 


These  areas  have  submitted  applications 
for  funding,  only  to  have  them  rejected 
because  of  a  shortage  of  funds.  And  al- 
most all  existing  grantees  are  woefully 
underfunded. 

An  example  of  this  acute  funding 
shortage  Is  the  Legal  Services  effort  to 
recruit  and  support  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents desiring  to  obtain  legal  educa- 
tion— the  Council  on  Legal  Education 
Opportunities — CLEO.  This  vital  project 
under  present  funding  levels  will  be  able 
to  recruit  only  200  students  in  fiscal  year 
1971 — despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  young  Americans 
seeking  this  opportunity. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
authorizations  in  our  bill  are  unreason- 
able. The  cost  overruns  on  the  C-5A  air- 
plane alone — over  $1.5  billion — would 
operate  the  Legal  Services  progrsun  at 
the  funding  levels  in  our  bill  for  10  years. 

In  seeking  a  federally  funded  nonprofit 
corporation  to  administer  Legal  Services, 
our  legislation  is  consistent  with  past 
congressional  action.  Under  analagous 
circumstances,  Congress  passed  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  which  cre- 
ated the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting— an  independent,  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, receiving  Federal  funds,  to 
assist  in  developing  a  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  system. 

The  reasons  for  creating  such  a  struc- 
ture were  obvious:  Congress  wanted  to 
promote  this  type  of  vital  programing, 
but  at  the  same  time.  It  wanted  to  assure 
that  there  would  be  no  political  interfer- 
ence with  the  fvmding  decisions  and 
other  activities  of  the  Corporation. 

In  hearings  on  this  legislation,  Fred 
Friendly  told  the  Senate  Commerce 
Conamittee  of  the  need  for  this  type  of 
independence: 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain:  Public 
Television  will  rock  the  boat.  There  will 
be — there  sboiUd  be — tlmea  when  every  man 
In  politico — Including  you — will  wish  that  It 
had  never  been  created.  But  Public  Tele- 
vision should  not  have  to  stand  the  test  of 
political  popularity  at  any  given  point  In 
time.  Its  most  precioua  right  will  be  the 
right  to  rock  the  boat. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  public  broad- 
casting. We  must  make  the  same  com- 
mitment to  preserving  the  independence 
of  Legal  Services. 

Our  legislation,  like  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967,  would  8W»omplish 
this  purpose.  It  would  Insulate  the  client 
and  his  lawyer  from  harmful  restrictions 
motivated  by  political  considerations. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  which  will  run 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
is  carefully  balanced.  The  public,  the 
legal  profession.  Legal  Services  lawyers 
and  their  clients  will  be  equally  involved 
in  determining  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures of  this  Corporation. 

While  this  structure  will  preserve  the 
independence  of  Legal  Services  lawyers, 
our  bill  also  Insures  accountability. 

Annual  reports  to  Congress  are  re- 
quired, and  the  Corporation's  fiscal  pro- 
cedures will  be  subject  to  both  private 
and  GAO  audits.  In  addition,  the  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  the  program's  at- 
torneys will  be  governed  at  all  times  by 
the  highest  standards  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession— thus  assuring  accountability  to 


the  courts.  And  finally,  each  local  grantee 
win  be  accoimtable  to  a  local  board  of 
directors — composed  of  both  attorneys 
and  representatives  of  the  client  com- 
munity. 

This  type  of  accountability  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  primary  purpose  in  estab- 
lishing this  Corporation — protection  of 
the  integrity  of  the  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship. The  attorneys  operating  under 
this  program,  so  long  as  they  act  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  standards  of 
the  legal  profession,  will  be  free  to  raise 
any  legal  claims  on  behalf  of  their  cli- 
ents— regardless  of  whether  these  claims 
challenge  the  policies  and  practices  of 
Government  sigencies  or  challenge  the 
validity  of  existing  legislation.  And  they 
will  be  free  to  do  so  without  fear  of 
retaliation  or  polltlcsd  Intimidation. 

Enabling  these  attorneys  to  operate  in- 
dependently on  behalf  of  their  clients  is 
not  a  special  privilege  for  attorneys  serv- 
ing the  poor.  It  is  required  by  the  canons 
and  ethics  of  the  legal  profession. 

Dlsciplirmry  rule  5-107 (b)  states: 

A  lawyer  shall  not  jjermlt  a  person  who 
recommends,  employs  or  pa,ys  him  to  render 
legal  services  for  another  to  direct  his  pro- 
fessional Judgment  In  rendering  such  legal 
services. 

And  ethical  consideration  EC  5-23 
makes  clear  the  same  concerns: 

Since  a  lawyer  must  always  be  free  to  exer- 
cise his  professional  Judgment  without  re- 
gard to  the  interest  or  motives  of  a  third 
person,  the  lawyer  who  Is  employed  by  one 
to  represent  another  must  constantly  guard 
against  eroelon  of  his  professional  freedom. 

These  standards  reflect  the  fact  that 
our  system  of  Justice  is  based  on  the 
adversary  process — which  in  turn  de- 
pends upon  effective  advocacy.  A  dilu- 
tion of  the  lawyer's  independence  threat- 
ens this  adversary  process.  As  former 
Chief  Justice  Warren  has  stated: 

A  right  without  an  advocate  Is  as  useless 
as  a  blueprint  without  a  builder  or  mate- 
rials. 

No  attorney  can  meet  his  professional 
responsibilities  to  a  client  if  there  are 
outside  restraints  on  the  types  of  cases 
in  which  he  can  participate  or  the  kinds 
of  issues  he  can  raise.  No  large  corpo- 
ration would  tolerate  outside  interfer- 
ence with  their  retained  attorneys.  Cer- 
tainly the  poor  should  not  be  expected 
to  tolerate  such  interference. 

The  National  Legal  Services  Corp.  will 
do  far  more,  however,  than  protect  the 
professional  integrity  of  Legal  Services 
attorneys.  It  will  help  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  entire  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  the 
courts  are  the  forum  of  last  redress.  We 
understand  as  a  people  that  we  must  re- 
spect the  supremacy  of  law — and  the  In- 
violability of  recourse  to  the  courts  for 
those  who  are  disenfranchised  and  for 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  been  dealt  with  unfairly  and  arbi- 
trarily. 

In  this  decade,  it  is  a  singularly  smaU 
but  visible  effort  which  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  possibility  of  a  new  period  of 
maturity,  of  conscience,  of  self-assur- 
ance, for  our  Nation— the  Legal  Services 
program. 

I  believe  that  our  Govenunent  has 
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reached  the  point  where  it  can  admit 
that  it  is  capable  of  error,  that  it  no 
longer  need  claim  infallibility  or  hide 
behind  sovereign  immunity.  We  are 
ready  to  set  up  mechanisms  whereby  the 
people  can  hold  the  Govenunent  ac- 
countable— not  only  every  2  or  4  years — 
but  can  challenge  individual  acts  and 
specific  policies  as  contrary  to  law. 

This  is  the  genius  and  historic  signif- 
icance of  the  Legal  Services  program — 
that  a  government  can  offer  to  the  pow- 
erless the  opportunity  and  the  resources 
which  are  needed  to  challenge  improper 
acts  by  both  private  and  public  bodies. 

This  National  Legal  Services  Corp. 
will  not  be  free  of  controversy.  No 
method  of  resolving  conflict  is  without 
controversy — except  total  suppression. 

If  the  poor  and  the  powerless  do  not 
have  free  access  to  our  legal  system,  gov- 
ernment by  law  is  a  failure. 

Our  legislation  Is  designed  to  assure 
that  access.  In  this  basic  respect,  it  rep- 
resents a  traditional  and  time-honored 
means  of  achieving  orderly  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  legislation,  a 
sectlon-by-sectlon  anals^is,  and  a  sum- 
mary 'oe  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  summary  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1306 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal  services 
program  by  establishing  a  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act". 

Sbc.  2.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  title: 

"TrrLE  IX— NATIONAL  LEGAL  SERVICES 

OORPOBA-nON 

"DKXAXATION    or    POLICT 

"Sbc.  001.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"(1)  it  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  en- 
courage and  promote  resort  to  attorneys  and 
appropriate  Institutions  for  the  orderly  reso- 
lution of  grievances  and  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing orderly  change,  responalveneas  and  re- 
form, 

"(2)  many  low  Income  Americana  are  un- 
able to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or  of 
access  to  appropriate  Institutions; 

"(3)  access  to  legal  services  and  appro- 
priate Institutions  for  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  not  only  is  a  matter  of  private 
and  local  concern,  but  also  Is  of  appropriate 
and  Important  concern  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment; 

"(4)  the  Integrity  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  system  of 
Justice  In  the  United  States  require  that 
there  be  no  political  interference  with  the 
provuion  and  performance  of  legal  services; 

"(5)  existing  legal  services  programs  have 
provided  economical,  effective,  and  compie- 
hensive  legal  services  to  the  client  com- 
munity so  as  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  grievancee  through  resort  to 
orderly  means  of  change: 

"(6)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
should  be  created  to  encourage  the  avail- 
ability of  legal  services  and  legal  institutions 
to  Ml  clUzens  of  the  United  States,  free 
from  extraneous   Interference   and   control. 


"ESTABLISHMENT    OF   COXPORATION 

'  Sec.  902.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  non- 
profit corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
'National  Legal  Services  Corporation'  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Corporation') 
which  will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  title,  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act.  The  right  to  repeal, 
alter,  or  amend  this  title  Is  expressly 
reserved. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  It  shall  qualify  as  an 
organization  described  In  section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501  (a) 
of  sruch  Code. 

"PBOCXSS  or  INCOBPORATION  AND  OEGANIZATION 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  transition 
period  of  six  months  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  for  the  process  of  Incor- 
poration and  initial  organization  of  the 
corporation. 

'•(b)  There  is  established  an  Incor- 
porating Trusteeship  composed  of  the 
following  persons:  the  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  President 
Elect  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
President  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defenders  Association,  the  President  of  the 
American  Aseoclatlon  of  Law  Schools,  the 
President  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  and  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association.  The  Incorporating 
Trusteeship  shall  meet  within  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  (1)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  the  Incorporating  Trustee- 
ship shall  establish  the  Initial  CUente  Ad- 
visory Council  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
members  who  are  selected,  In  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Incorporating 
Trusteeship,  from  among  Individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  governing  boards  of  existing 
legal  services  programs  who  aire  representa- 
tive of  the  class  of  clients  served  by  any  such 
prog^ram. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  da;rs  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  the  Incorporating  Trusteeship 
shall  establish  the  initial  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  CouncU  to  be  comjjosed  of  eleven 
members  to  be  selected,  In  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Incorporating 
Trusteeship,  by  attorneys  who  are  actively 
engaged  In  providing  legal  services  under  any 
existing  leg;al  services  program  from  among 
individuals  who  are  attorneys  actively  en- 
gaged in  providing  such  services. 

"(3)  To  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  compile 
a  list  of  all  legal  services  programs  publicly 
funded  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  the  subsequent  fiscal  year  and  fur- 
nish such  list  to  the  Incorporating  Trustee- 
ship. In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  make  available 
to  the  Incorporating  Trusteeship  such  ad- 
ministrative services  as  it  may  require. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  the  Clients  Advisory  CouncU 
shall  each  meet  and  each  apptoint  three  rep- 
resentatives to  serve  on  the  Initial  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

"(e)  During  the  ninety-day  period  of  in- 
corporation of  the  Corporation  the  Incorpo- 
rating Trusteeship  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  Incorporate  the  Corpo- 
ration, including  the  filing  of  Articles  of  In- 


corporation under  the  District  of  Colvmibia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
except  the  selection  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Corporation. 

"(f)  During  the  90  day  period  immediately 
following  the  period  specified  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  the  Board  shall  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  prepare  to  begin  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Corporation 
six  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  Act. 
"ontxcroas  and  omcxas 
"Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  19  Individ- 
uals, one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 
"  ( 1 )  Public  Members.  Five  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  af- 
ter oonsrultatlon  with  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence oftitio  United  States.  After  giving  due 
consldertrelon  to  Individuals  recommended  by 
associations  of  attorneys  whose  membership 
is  actively  engaged  In  conducting  legal  serv- 
ices programs  the  President  shall  make  the 
appointments  under  this  paragraph  to  the 
initial  Boctfd  of  Directors.  After  giving  due 
consideration  to  recommendations  of  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  Board  the  Pres- 
ident shall  make  the  appointments  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  Board  subsequent  to 
the  Initial  Board. 

"(2)  Legal  organization  members.  Six  indi- 
viduals shall  be  members  of  the  Board  by  vir- 
tue of  holding  the  following  offices : 

"(A)  The  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

"(B)  The  President-elect  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

"(C)  The  President  of  the  National  Legal 
Aid  Defender. 

"(D)  The  President  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Law  Schools. 

"(E)  The  President  of  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association. 

"(F)  The  President  of  the  National  Bar 
Association. 

"(3)  Attorney-client  members.  Six  mem- 
bers of  whom  three  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Clients  Advisory  CouncU  and  three  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 
Council.  Any  Board  after  the  initial  Board 
shaU,  in  consultation  with  the  respective  Ad- 
visory Councils,  provide  for  the  rules  with 
respect  to  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
CUents  Advl-^ory  Council  and  the  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council  and  the  process  of  selection 
of  members  of  the  Board  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph. 

"(4)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(b)(1)  Members  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  the  preceding  subsection  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years  except 
that^- 

"(A)  the  terms  of  the  Directors  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  be  effective  on  the  ninety-first 
day  after  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  and  shall  ex- 
pire, as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Director  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  two  years;  and 

"(B)  any  Director  so  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  whicb  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term 

"(2)  The  members  selected  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  preceding  subsection  shall 
serve  for  the  term  of  office  for  which  they 
are  elected  and  by  vlrzu*?  of  which  they  be- 
came members  of  the  Board  except  m  no 
case  shall  a  term  exceed  three  years.  If  any- 
one of  the  organizational  members'  term  will 
exceed  three  years  by  virtue  of  holding  a 
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position  more  than,  three  yars,  the  Board 
shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor by  the  appropriate  organization. 

■(3)  The  members  selected  pursuant  to 
paragraph  |3|  of  the  preceding  subsection 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  except 
that— 

•'(A)  the  terms  of  the  Directors  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  be  effective  on  the  nlnety- 
flrst  day  after  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corpwratlon  Act  and  shall  ex- 
pire as  designated  by  the  selecting  Advisory 
Council,  one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  one  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  such  date;  and 

"(B)  any  director  so  appwlnted  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  stTEhterm. 

•'(c)  Th>-Corporatlon  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  an  attorney,  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board,  and 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  No  In- 
dividual shall  serve  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Corporation  for  a  period  in  excess  of  six 
years. 

"(d)  No  political  teat  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  In  selecting,  appointing,  or  promot- 
ing any  officer,  attorney  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Corporation  shall  receive  any  salary  from 
smy  source  other  than  the  Conx)ratlon  during 
the  period  of  employment  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 
"advisory     council:     executive    committee 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  Board  shall  provide  for 
the  selection  of  a  Clients  Advisory  Council 
subsequent  to  the  first  such  Council  to  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  eleven  members, 
selected  In  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Board,  from  among  Indi- 
viduals who  Eire  representative  of  the  class 
of  clients  served  by  the  legal  services  pro- 
grams conducted  or  assisted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Clients  Advisory  Council  shall  be 
available  to  advise  the  President  on  general 
Ix)Ucy  matters  relating  to  the  needs  of  the 
members  of  the  client  community  and  to 
select  members  of  the  Board  in  accordance 
with  section  904. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  provide  for  a  Project 
Attorneys  Advisory  Council  subsequent  to 
the  first  such  project.  Project  Attorneys  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  eleven  members  to  be  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by  the 
Board,  from  among  Individuals  who  are  at- 
torneys actively  engaged  in  providing  legal 
services  conducted  by  the  Corporation.  The 
Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council  shall  be 
available  to  advise  the  President  on  general 
policy  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  legal 
services  to  members  of  the  client  community 
and  to  select  members  of  the  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  904. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  establish  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  not  less  than  five  members 
nor  more  than  seven  members  which  shall 
consist  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Corporation,  one 
Director  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  904(a),  one  Director  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  904 
(a) ,  and  one  Director  appointed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  904(a). 

"ACTIVmES   AND    POWEBS    OP   THE   CORPOKATIOI* 

"Sec.  906.  (a)  Effective  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act,  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  provide  financial  assistance  to  quali- 
fied programs  furnishing  legal  service  to 
members  of  the  client  community; 

"(3)  provide  financial  assistance  to  pay 
the  coeta  of  contracts  or  other  agreements 


made  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act; 

"(3)  carry  out  research,  training,  technical 
assistance,  experimental  and  clinical  assist- 
ance programs  designed  to  improve  the  pro- 
visions of  legal  services  to  members  of  the 
client  community; 

"(4)  Increase  opportunities  for  legal  edu- 
cation among  Individuals  who  are  members 
of  a  minority  group  or  individuals  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged; 

"(5)  collect  and  disseminate  Information 
designed  to  coordinate  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  activities  and  programs  for 
legal  service  In  various  parts  of  the  country; 
"(6)  assist  and  coordinate  all  programs  for 
the  provision  of  legal  service  and  legal  as- 
sistance to  the  client  community  conducted 
or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  reviewing  all  grants  and  contracts  for 
the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the  client 
community  made  under  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  together  with  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency; 

"(B)  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  con- 
cerning any  proposal,  whether  by  legisla- 
tion or  executive  action,  to  establish  a  fed- 
erally assisted  program  for  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  the  client  community;  and 
"(C)  upon  request  of  the  President,  pro- 
viding training,  technical  assistance,  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  services  to  any  fed- 
erally assisted  legal  services  program; 

"(7)  establish  such  procedures  and  take 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  attorneys  employed  by  the 
Corporation  and  attorneys  paid  in  whole  or 
In  part  from  funds  provided  by  the  Corpora- 
tion carry  out  the  same  duties  to  their  clients 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection  from  inter- 
ference as  If  such  an  attorney  was  hired  di- 
rectly by  the  client; 

"(8)  establish  standards  of  eligibility  for 
the  provision  of  legal  services  to  be  rendered 
by  any  grantee  or  contractee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion with  special  provision  for  priority  for 
members  of  the  client  community  whose 
means  are  least  adequate  to  obtain  private 
legal  services; 

"(9)  establish  policies  consistent  with  the 
best  standards  of  the  legal  profession  to  as- 
sure the  Integrity,  effectiveness  and  profes- 
sional quality  of  the  attorneys  providing 
legal  services  under  this  title;  and 

"(10)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
would  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  the  Corporation 
is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  make  grants,  enter  into  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements  or  other 
transactions.  In  accordance  with  by-laws 
established  by  the  Board  of  Directors  appro- 
priate to  conduct  the  activities  of  the  Corpo- 
ration; 

"(2)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
activities; 

"  (3)  appoint  such  attorneys  and  other  pro- 
fesslonsd  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
required  and  fix  their  compensation; 

"(4)  promulgate  regulations  containing 
criteria  specifying  the  manner  of  approval 
of  applications  for  grants  based  upon  the 
following  considerations — 

"(A)  the  most  economical,  effective  and 
comprehensive  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
th'j  client  community; 

"(B)  peaceful  resolution  of  grievances  and 
resort  to  orderly  means  of  seeking  change; 
and 

"(C)  maximum  utilization  of  the  expertise 
and    facilities    of    organizations    presently 


specializing  In  the  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  the  client  community; 

"(5)  establish  and  maintain  a  law  library; 

"(6)  establish  procedures  for  the  conduct 
of  legal  services  programs  assisted  by  the 
Corporation  containing  a  requirement  that 
the  applicant  will  give  assurances  that  the 
program  will  be  supervised  by  a  policy  mak- 
ing board  on  which  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  constitute  a  majority  and  mem- 
bers of  the  client  community  constitute  at 
least  one-third  of  the  member  of  such  Board. 

"(C)  In  any  case  In  which  services  are  per- 
formed for  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Corporation  the  Corporation  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  such  services  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  between  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Corporation  and  the  head  of 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned. 

"NON-PROFIT     AND     NON-POI.rriCAL     NATURE    OF 
THE  CORPORATION 

"Sec.  907.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
no  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  as.sets  of  the 
Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  Director,  officer,  employee  or  any  other 
Individual  except  as  reasonable  compensation 
for  services. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"ACCESS  TO  RECORDS  AND  DOCUMENTS  RELATED 
TO  THE  CORPORATION 

"Sec  908.  (a)  Copies  of  all  records  and 
documents  pertinent  to  each  grant  and  con- 
tract made  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  main- 
tained In  a  place  readily  accessible  and  open 
to  public  Inspection  during  ordinary  working 
hours  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years 
subsequent  to  the  making  of  such  grant  or 
contract. 

"(b)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation.  Inspection  or  monitoring  of 
grantees  and  contractees  shall  be  maintained 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years,  subse- 
quent to  such  evaluation,  Inspection  or  mon- 
itoring visit.  Upon  request,  substance  of  such 
reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the  grantee  or 
contractee  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  evalu- 
ation. Inspection  or  monitoring  visit. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

"FINANCING  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

"Sec  909.  In  addition  to  any  funds  re- 
served and  made  available  for  payment  to 
the  Corporation  from  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  for  any  fiscal  year,  there  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  payment 
to  the  Corporation  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  any  fiscal  year.  Funds  made 
available  to  the  Corporation  from  appropri- 
ations for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"RECORDS    AlH)   AUDIT  OF  THE    CORPORATION   AND 
THE  RECIPIENTS  OF  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  910.  (a>  The  accounts  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  OB  audited  annually  In  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards by  any  mdependent  licensed  public  ac- 
countant certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory 
authority  of  a  State  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  the  United  States.  Each  such  audit 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are 
normally  kept.  All  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use 
by  the  Corporation  and  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  audit  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
person  conducting  the  audit,  and  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ance, or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
any  such  person.  The  report  of  each  such 
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independent  audit  shall  be  Included  in  the 
annual  report  reqiUred  under  this  title.  The 
audit  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  Include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  Corporation's 
assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  of 
the  Corporation,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  therein  during  the  year,  supple- 
mented In  reasonable  detail  by  a  statement 
of  the  Income  and  expenses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion during  the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the 
sources  and  application  of  funds,  together 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Independent  auditor 
of  those  statements. 

••(b)(1)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
portion  of  Its  operations  may  be  audited 
annually  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
Any  such  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  accounts  of  the 
Corporation  are  normally  kept.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  re- 
cords, reports,  files  and  all  other  papers, 
things  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by 
the  Corporation  pertaining  to  Its  financial 
transactions  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
adult,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  papers  and 
property  of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  In 
the  possession  and  custody  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

••(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  Inform  Congress  of  the  financial 
operations  and  condition  of  the  Corporation. 
together  with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto,  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
The  report  shall  also  show  specifically  any 
program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transaction  or  undertaking  observed  In  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried 
on  or  made  without  authority  of  law.  A  copy 
of  each  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Executive  Director  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Board  at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"<c)(l)  Each  grantee  or  contractee,  other 
than  a  recipient  of  a  Ixed  price  contract 
awarded  pursuant  to  competitive  bidding 
procedures,  under  this  section  shall  keep 
such  records  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  dis- 
position b.  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"i2)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall  ha%'e  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  of 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  as- 
sistance received  under  this  section.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  his  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall  also  have  access  thereto  for  such  pur- 
pose during  any  fiscal  year  for  which  Federal 
funds  are  available  to  the  Corporation. 

"REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

'Sec.  911.  The  Corporation  shall  prepare 
an  annual  report  for  tr<insmlttal  to  the 
Pr"sir'(nt  and  the  Congress  on  or  before 
the  thirtieth  day  of  Januarv  of  each  year, 
summarizing  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 


tion and  making  such  recommendations  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate.  This  report  shall 
Include  findings  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  preservation  of  the  attomey- 
clien;  relationships  and  adherence  to  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  the  conduct  of 
programs  supported  by  the  Corporation.  The 
report  shall  Include  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  report  of  the  operations,  activities, 
financial  condition  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Corporation  together  with  dissenting 
views  and  recommendations,  if  any,  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 


"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  912.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term — 

"(1)  'client  community'  means  individ- 
uals unable  to  obtain  private  legal  counsel 
because  of  Inadequate  financial  means: 

"(2)  'member  of  the  client  community' 
Includes  any  person  unable  to  obtain  pri- 
vate legal  counsel  because  of  Inadequate 
means, 

"(3)  'representative  of  the  clle(nt  commu- 
nity' Includes  any  person  who  is  selected  by 
members  of  the  client  community  whether  or 
not  a  member  of  that  community; 

"(4)  'legal  services'  includes  legal  advice, 
legal  representation,  legal  research,  educa- 
tion concerning  legal  rights  and  reeponsiblU- 
tles,  and  similar  activities; 

"(5)  'legal  profession'  refers  to  that  body 
composed  of  all  persons  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  highest  court  of  at  least  one 
state  of  the  United  States; 

"(6)  'state'  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(7)  'non-profit',  as  applied  to  any  foun- 
dation, corporation,  or  association  means  a 
foundation,  corporation,  or  association,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  individual; 

"(8)  'Corixjration'  means  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  be  established 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

"FEDERAL    CONTROL 

"Sec  913.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall   be   deemed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment,   agency,    officer,    or    employee   of    the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  Corp>oration  or 
any  of  its  grantees  or  contractors  or  employ- 
ees, or  over  the  charter  or  bylaws  of  the  Cor- 
poration,   or   over    the   attorneys   providing 
legal  services  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  over 
the  members  of  the  client  community  re- 
ceiving legal  services  pursuant  to  this  title." 
Sec.  3.   (a)   During  the  fiscal  year  1972  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary,  in    cooperation   with    the   Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, to  arrange  for  the  orderly  continu- 
ance by  such  Corporation  of  financial  assist- 
ance   to    legal    services    programs    assisted 
pursuant  to  sections  222(a)  (3),  230,  232,  or 
any  other  provision,  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  Whenever  the  Director  of 
the  Office   of  Economic  Opportunity  deter- 
mines that  an  obligation  to  provide  financial 
assistance  pursuant  to  any  contract  or  grant 
agreement  for  such  legal  services  will  extend 
beyond  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of   this   Act,   he  shall   include   in   any  such 
contract  or  agreement  provisions  to  assure 
that  the  obligation  to  provide  such  financial 
assistance  may  bs  assumed  by  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  subject  to  sue)- 
modifications  of  the  terms  and  conditions  ol 
that  contract  or  grant  agreement  as  the  Cor- 
poration determines  to  be  necessary. 

(b)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  section  222(a)(3)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.   (ai    Of  the  amounts  appropriated 


to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
carrying  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  there  shall  be  reserved  and  made 
available  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
established  pursuant  to  title  IX  of  such  Act, 
not  less  than  the  sums  of  $140,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
jjortunity  shall,  out  of  appropriations  then 
available  to  him,  make  funds  available  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  organizational  expanses 
of  the  Corporation  and  in  carrying  out  Its 
activities. 

Sec.  5.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  622  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 


"HESPONSIBILITT  FOR  NATIONAL  LECAI,  SSSVICES 
CORPORATION 

"Sec.  623.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  except  title 
IX.  and  no  reference  to  this  Act  unless  such 
reference  refers  to  title  IX,  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  powers  and  activities  of  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation." 


Section-Bt-Section  Analysis — National  Le- 
gal Services  Corporation  Act 

Section  1. — Short  Title:  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  authorizing  a  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  by  amend- 
ing the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Section    2. — Establishes    Title    IX    to    the 
Economic  Opportumty  Act  of  1964  entitled 
"National  Legal  Services  Corporation." 
section  901  ^declaration 

(1)  It  Is  in  the  public  interest  to  en- 
courage and  promote  resort  to  attorneys  and 
appropriate  Institutions  for  the  orderly  res- 
olution of  grievances  and  as  a  means  of 
securing  orderly  change,  responsiveness  and 
reform : 

(2)  many  low  Income  Americans  are  un- 
able to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or 
of  access  to  appropriate  Institutions; 

(3)  access  to  legal  services  and  appropri- 
ate institutions  for  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  not  only  is  a  matter  of  private  and 
local  concern,  but  also  is  of  appropriate  and 
important  concern  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(4)  the  Integrity  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  system  of 
Justice  in  the  United  States  require  that 
the  performance  and  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices be  free  from  pollUcal  Interference; 

(5)  existing  legal  services  programs  have 
provided  economical,  effective,  and  compre- 
hensive legal  services  to  the  client  commu- 
nity so  as  to  bring  about  a  jjeaceful  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  through  resort  to  orderly 
means  of  change; 

(6)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  should 
be  created  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
legal  services  and  appropriate  Institutions 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  free  from 
extraneous  interference  and  control. 


Analysis 

section  902 establishment  of  corporation 

Establishes  a  non-profit  Corporation,  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
win  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

SECTION   903 PROCESS  OF   INCORPORATION 

There  is  established  an  incorporating 
trusteeship  made  up  of  the  President  and 
President-Elect  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Presidents  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Law  Schools,  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  National  Bar 
Association.    The    Incorporating    trusteeship 
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■ball,  within  sixty  days  after  enactment,  es- 
tablish an  eleven  member  Cllenta  Advisory 
Oouncll  from  sonong  persons  recommended 
by  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  existing  Legal 
Services  programs  and  who  are  representa- 
tive of  the  client  community.  Similarly,  the 
trustees  shall  establish  a  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council.  Within  ninety  days  of  en- 
actment the  Clients  and  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council  will  select  three  representa- 
tives to  serve  on  the  Corporation's  Board 
of  Directors. 

SECTION  90* — DimrcTORS  AND  omczxs 
The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board  of 
Directors  made  up  of  nineteen  persons,  one 
of  whom  shall  b«  elected  annually  by  the 
Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Five  members  of 
the  Board  are  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President's  Initial  appointments  shall  be 
made  after  giving  due  consideration  to  in- 
dividuals recommended  by  associations  of  at- 
torne3rs  actively  engaged  in  conducting  Legal 
Services  Programs,  and  subsequent  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board  by  the  President  shall  be 
made  after  glvlzig  due  consideration  to  Indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  Board.  One 
member  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  after  consultation  with  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  Six  members 
serve  by  vlrtie  of  their  office  (Presidents  of 
the  ABA,  NLADA,  American  Association  of 
Law  Schools,  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation, and  National  Bar  Association)  and 
the  P»resldent-Elect  of  the  American  Bar  Ab- 
BoclAtlon.  Six  members  are  chosen  by  the 
Cllenta  and  Project  Attorney's  Advisory 
Councils  (three  members  each) .  The  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Corporation  Is  a  voting 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  term 
of  office  for  a  Director  Is  three  years.  The 
Initial  Board  will  be  so  constituted  that 
members  will  have  staggered  terms  of  one, 
two,  and  three  years.  The  Executive  Director, 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  shall  be 
an  attorney  and  no  Individual  can  serve  In 
this  position  for  a  period  which  exceeds  six 
years. 

SECTION     SOS ADTISORT     COTTNCIL;      BXtCUi'lVje 

COMMITTEE 

EBtabllshlng  Clients  and  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Councils  selected  In  accordance  with 
procedures  promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  Board  of  Directors  shall  also  es- 
tablish an  Executive  Committee  of  Ave 
members. 

SECTtON    90« 


-AcrivrriES  and  powxks  of  the 

CORPORATION 

(a)  (1)  Provide  financial  assistance  to  pro- 
gnuns  furnishing  legal  services  to  the  client 
community. 

(a)  (2)  Carry  out  programs,  including  re- 
search, training,  technical  assistance,  afld 
law  school  clinical  assistance,  to  Improve  the 
provision  of  services  to  the  client  community. 

(a)  (3)  Increase  opportunity  for  legal  edu- 
cation for  individuals  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged  or  members  of  minority 
groups. 

(a)  (4)  Co-ordinate  activities  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  through  information 
collection  and  dissemination. 

(a)  (5)  Assist  and  coordinate  all  Federal 
programs  for  the  provision  of  legal  services  to 
the  client  community  by  reviewing  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  upon  (a)  grants  and 
contracts  concerning  legal  services  and  (b) 
proposed  legislative  or  executive  action. 

(a)  (6)  Assxire  that  attorneys  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  funds  from  the  Corporation  owe 
the  same  duty  to  clients  and  enjoy  the  same 
protection  from  interference  as  if  the  attor- 
ney was  directly  employed  by  the  client. 

(a)  (7)  Establish  policies  which  assure  the 
professional  quality  of  the  attorneys  and  ad- 
herence to  the  Canons  of  Elthics. 

(a)  (8)  EatablUh  eligibility  standards  for 
clients  with  first  priority  on  those  who  are 
destitute  or  extremely  poor. 


(b)  The  CorpKjratlon  Is  further  authorized 
to  make  grants,  contracts,  and  enter  Into  co- 
operative agreements.  Promulgate  regulations 
approving  grants  and  contracts  using  criteria 
regarding  (1)  the  moat  economical,  effective, 
and  comprehensive  delivery  of  services  (2) 
peaceful  and  orderly  methods  of  seeking 
change  and  (3)  maximum  utilization  of  or- 
ganizations presently  delivering  legal  services. 
Insure  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  gran- 
tees are  made  of  a  majority  of  attorneys  and 
at  least  one-third  representatives  of  the  cli- 
ent community. 

SECTION    907 NON-PBOKT    AND    NON-POLITICAL 

NATXTKE    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

The  Corporation  may  not  contribute  to 
or  support  any  political  party  or  candidate 
for  elective  public  office. 

SECTION     908 ACCESS    TO     RECORDS     AND     DOCU- 
MENTS   RELATED    TO    THE    CORPORATION 

Pull  access  to  records  is  insured.  The  Cor- 
poration Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  as  long  as  con- 
sistent with  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  the 
ABA  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility. 

SECTION    909 ITNANCINO 

Authorizes  funds  to  be  appropriated  for 
payment  to  the  Corporation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  any  fiscal  year.  Including  funds  to 
assist  the  Corporation  In  meeting  Its  orga- 
nizational expenses.  The  proposed  Act  also 
reserves  and  makes  available  not  less  than 
$140  million  for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  op- 
eration and  not  less  than  $170  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  Funds  made  available  to  the 
Corporation  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SECTION  910 RECORDS  AND  AUDITS  OF  THE  COR- 
PORATION AND  THE  RECIPIENTS  OF  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Authorizes  annual  audit  by  the  OAO  and 
requires  Comptroller  General  to  make  a  re- 
port to  Congress  on  any  such  audit. 

SECTION    91  X — REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

An  annual  report  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

SECTION    912 DEFINITIONS 

"Client  Community"  means  that  group  of 
individuals  not  able  to  obtain  private  legal 
counsel  because  of  Inadequate  financial 
means;  in  establishing  eligibility  standards 
for  clients,  the  Corporation  must  give  first 
priority  to  those  who  are  destitute  or  ex- 
tremely poor. 

"Legal  Services"  includes  legal  advice,  legal 
representation,  legal  research,  education  con- 
cerning legal  rights  and  responslbUltlea  and 
similar  legal  activities. 

SECTION    913 — FEDERAL   CONTROL 

Prohibits  Federal  control  over  the  Corpo- 
ration or  its  employees. 

Section  3 — During  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion the  Director  of  GEO  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  arrange  for  the 
orderly  continuance  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  Legal  Services  I»rogram. 

Section  4 — See  Financing  section  In  this 
analysis. 

SUMMARY NATIONAL    LEGAL   SERVICES 

CORPORATION    ACT 

This  bill  establishes  a  private,  non-profit 
corporation  (chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia)  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  present  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  now  administered  by  GEO.  It 
will  bo  authorized  to  make  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  provide  comprehensive  legal  services 
and  assistance  to  low  Income  persons.  The 
Corporation  also  will  assist  disadvantaged 
persons  In  obtaining  a  legal  education. 

The  National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
will  be  established  as  a  separate  title  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  it  will 
be  funded  by  the  Federal  government.  It  is 
patterned  after  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 


The  Corporation  will  be  administered  by  a 
nineteen  member  Board  of  Directors.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  will  be  chosen  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  One  member  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  U.S.  Six  members  serve 
by  virtue  of  their  office.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent and  President-elect  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  President  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association.  President  of  the 
National  Bar  Association.  President  of  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  Associa- 
tion, and  the  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Law  Schools.  Three  Board  mem- 
bers will  be  chosen  by  a  Clients  Advisory 
Council  and  three  will  be  chosen  by  a  Project 
.Attorney's  Advisory  Council  (each  council  to 
be  established  by  the  Act) .  The  Executive 
Director  of  the  Corporation,  selected  by  the 
Board,  will  also  be  a  voting  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  Corporation  wUl  become 
fully  operative.  During  the  transition  period, 
the  Board  of  Directors  will  be  selected  and 
the  Corporation  will  take  necessary  organiza- 
tional steps.  GEO  will  continue  to  admin- 
ister the  Legal  Services  Program  throughout 
this  transitional  period. 

The  Corporation  will  be  funded  by  yearly 
appropriations  from  the  Congress.  The  first 
fiscal  year  authorization  is  H40  million,  and 
$170  million  is  authorized  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1973. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Chxtrch,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 

Kennedy,    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr. 

FoNG,      Mr.      Eagleton.      Mr. 

Hartke,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Bible)  : 
S.  1307.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  middle-aged 
and  older  workers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

MIDDLE-AGED  AND  OLDER  WORKERS  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  mid-career  services  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
persons  45  years  of  sige  and  older. 

This  bin  is  patterned  after  a  proposal— 
the  Middle- Aged  and  Older  Workers  Em- 
plojrment  Act — which  I  sponsored  during 
the  past  Congress.  Last  year  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  adopted  that  measure  as 
an  amendment  to  the  comprehensive 
manpower  legislation.  As  we  know,  the 
manpower  bill  was  vetoed  In  December, 
despite  the  fact  that  unemployment  had 
reached  its  highest  level  in  9  years. 
"  Today  the  situation  is  equally  pressing. 
Latest  Department  of  Labor  statistics 
reveal  that  there  are  1,062,000  individ- 
uals 45  and  older  without  Jobs.  This  rep- 
resents a  68-percent  increase  since  Jan- 
uary 1970. 

Many  of  these  imemployed  workers 
have  discovered  that  they  have  lost  more 
than  their  Jobs.  Thousands  have  also  lost 
their  pension  coverage,  even  though  they 
may  have  worked  a  good  portion  of  their 
lives  to  provide  a  little  "nest  egg"  for 
retirement. 

More  and  more  now,  people  realize 
that  the  critical  period  in  the  work  lives 
of  adults  occurs  during  their  late  forties 
or  early  fifties.  Beginning  about  age  45, 
several  trends  become  evident : 

Unemployment  begins  to  rise; 
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Long-term  Joblessness  increases  sharp- 
ly 
Labor  force  participation  declines:  and 

Occupational  mobility  Is  severely  cur- 

tailed. 

Yet,  this  Is  the  time  that  economic 
pressures  are  likely  to  be  greatest  for 
these  Individuals  and  their  families. 
Typically  the  middle-aged  or  older  work- 
er is  making  payments  on  his  house,  car, 
and  household  appliances.  He  often  has 
assumed  additional  obligations,  such  as 
financing  his  children's  college  education. 
Equally  alarming  is  the  trend  toward 
earlier  and  earlier  retirement — particu- 
larly for  men  In  their  late  fifties  or  early 
sixties.  In  many  cases,  this  is  an  involun- 
tary decision  after  months  of  fruitless 
search  for  work.  Generally,  these  early 
retirees  are  more  likely  to  have  lower 
lifetime  earnings  or  sporadic  work  pat- 
terns than  men  who  claim  social  security 
benefits  at  age  65. 

For  many  of  these  individuals,  early 
retirement  also  means  an  acceptance  of 
the  inevitable,  a  life  of  poverty.  Recent 
Census  Bureau  statistics  reveal  that  the 
Incidence  of  poverty  for  persons  In  the 
60  to  64  age  category  increased  by  12,000 
from  1968  to  1969 — reversing  a  long- 
standing trend. 

During  our  economic  slowdown,  more 
and  more  middle-aged  and  older  workers 
have  found  themselves  without  Jobs  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol. Plant  shutdowns  and  large-scale 
reductions  in  the  labor  force  have  forced 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  the  pay- 
rolls to  the  unemployment  rolls. 

Large  numbers  also  find  themselves  in 
"deadend"  Jobs,  with  no  opportunity  for 
advancement.  They  may  want  to  change 
employment,  but  are  unable,  because 
they  lack  the  requisite  education  or  ex- 
perience. Yet,  these  individuals  can  be- 
come as  productive  as  their  younger 
counterparts  with  proper  training  and 
retraining. 

Despite  the  urgent  need,  our  Nation 
still  lacks  a  clearly  defined  policy  for 
maximum  utilization  of  mature  workers. 
Without  specific  statutory  authorization, 
their  outlook  for  improvement  will  not 
be  encouraging. 

The  measure  I  Introduce  today  can  help 
to  establish  this  necessary  commitment. 
It  can  help  thousands  of  unemployed 
persons  get  back  on  the  road  of  financial 
recovery  through  gainful  emplojnnent.  It 
will  also  help  to  close  many  gaps  in  our 
Nation's  training  efforts  by  establishing 
a  comprehensive  national  program  re- 
sponsive to  the  unique  and  growing  em- 
plojmient  problems  encountered  by  per- 
sons 45  and  older. 

In  providing  the  foundation  for  this 
undertaking,  the  bill  would: 

Establish  a  comprehensive  mldcareer 
development  services  program  in  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Provide  training,  counseling,  and  other 
supportive  services  to  upgrade  the  work 
skills  and  capabilities  of  persons  45  and 
older. 

Authorize  "strike  forces"  to  provide 
specialized  recruitment  and  placement 
services  in  communities  with  large  scale 
unemployment,  because  of  a  plant  close- 
down or  mass  layoff. 


Provide  supportive  services  for  occupa- 
tional advancement  for  employed  work- 
ers who  may  be  In  a  deadend  Job. 

Authorize  the  Comptroller  General  to 
undertake  a  study  to  help  increase  job 
opportunities  In  the  executive  branch  for 
older  E>ersons  through  part-time  employ- 
ment and  Job  redesign. 

The  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Employment,  I  am  pleased  to  state,  has 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  several  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  the  well- 
being  of  aged  and  &ging  Americans,  In- 
cluding the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  National  Council  on  the  Aging, 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association— 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

It  Is  my  beUef  that  the  benefits  of  such 
an  undertaking  will  be  substantial.  For 
the  older  worker,  a  new  or  better  paying 
Job  can  provide  a  new  sense  of  confidence 
and  Independence.  For  his  family,  a  reg- 
ular paycheck  can  also  lead  to  a  much 
better  standard  of  living.  Our  Nation  will 
also  benefit  when  these  new  Jobholders 
increase  the  country's  productivity,  as 
well  as  fill  demands  for  better  trained 
personnel. 

I  urge  prwnpt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Employment  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows: 

S.    1307 
A  blU  to  provide  Increased  employment  op- 
portunities   for    middle-aged    and    older 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.   101.  This  Act  may  be   cited  as  the 
"Middle-aged   and   Older   Workers   Employ- 
ment Act". 

DECLARATION  OF  FINDINCS 

Sec  102.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  In  a  period  of  great  affluence,  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  regain  employment  when  out  of 
work  and  to  retain  employment; 

(2)  inflation  has  forced  middle-aged  and 
older  persons  to  bear  growing  economic  bur- 
dens, particularly  If  they  are  living  on  lim- 
ited, fixed  incomes; 

(3)  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected without  supplementary  legislation 
to  cope  adequately  with  age  discrimination 
In  employment  and  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers; 

(4)  the  Incidence  of  unemployment,  es- 
pecially long-term  unemployment  with  re- 
sultant deterioration  of  skUl,  morale,  and 
employer  acceptability.  Is  higher  among 
workers; 

(5)  as  a  result  of  unemployment,  under- 
employment in  low-skill  Jobs,  and  retire- 
ment with  severely  reduced  incomes,  millions 
of  persons  age  forty-five  and  over  live  in 
poverty; 

(6)  more  than  a  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-four  have  given  up 
the  active  search  for  work  and  thousands 
rf  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  slxty- 
♦wo  to  Elxty-four  have  retired  with  inade- 
quate benefits: 


(7)  there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for 
continued  training  and  education  for  older 
Individuals  who  are  employed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  dynamic  economy  and  changing 
technology; 

(8)  the  loes  to  the  economy  of  the  potential 
produotlofi  of  goods  and  services,  and  the 
costs  of  unemployment  compensation  and 
public  assistance,  can  be  reckoned  In  billions 
of  dollars; 

(9)  the  loss  to  the  individual  in  terms  of 
frustration,  impaired  morale,  loss  of  the  sense 
of  worth  and  dignity,  and  of  his  status 
within  the  family  and  society,  Is  incalcula- 
ble: and 

(10)  providing  such  individuals  with  op- 
portunities for  useful  work  will  increase  their 
Incomes,  benefit  their  physical  and  mental 
well-being,  and  strengthen  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  103.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  and  assist  programs  which  will — 

(1)  afford  the  middle-aged  and  older 
worker  a  range  of  real  and  reasonable  op- 
portunities for  employment; 

(2)  eliminate  arbitrary  discriminatory 
practices  which  deny  work  to  qualified  per- 
sons solely  on  account  of  age; 

(3)  Increase  the  avaUabUlty  of  Jobs  by 
finding  new  work  opportunities,  including 
part-time  employment  to  supplement  income 
and  to  facUitate  the  transition  to  ftill  retire- 
ment or  the  return  to  full-time  work; 

(4)  Improve  and  extend  existing  programs 
designed  to  facUitate  training  and  the 
matching  of  skills  and  jobs; 

(6)  assist  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 
employers,  labor  unions,  and  educational 
Institutions  to  prepare  for  and  adjust  to 
anticipated  changes  In  technology  In  Jobs, 
In  educational  requirements,  and  In  person- 
nel practices;  and 

(6)  stimulate  Innovative  approaches  to 
provide  increased  employment  opportunities 
for  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  •140,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $210,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973. 

EQUITABLE    OISTRIBUTIOK    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  105.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  among  the  States  and  between  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas. 

AOMINISTaATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized 


(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  8109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
composed  of  private  citizens  and  public  offi- 
cials who,  by  reason  of  their  experience  or 
training,  are  knowledgeable  In  the  area  of 
Job  opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
individuals,  as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
icee,  personnel,  information,  and  faculties  of 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  or 
without  reimbursement  therefor. 

(b)  Bach  member  of  a  committee 
appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  who  Is  not  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum 
dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
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day  on  which  he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duties  (Including  travel- 
time)  ELS  a  member  of  the  committee.  All 
iuem.bers  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and 
I)er  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the 
CJovernment  service  employed  intermittently 
and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem, 
when  actually  employed,  basis. 

PROGR.Ml  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  107.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other 
provisions  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  personnel 
to  have  responsiblUty  for  program  leader- 
ship, development,  and  coordination.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  central  office 
for  Information  on  and  special  attention  to 
the  problems  of  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers and  the  programs  concerning  such 
workers. 

(b)  No  Individual,  Institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency  shall  evaluate  any  program 
imder  this  Act  If  that  individual,  or  any 
member  of  any  such  Institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency  is  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram as  a  consultant,  technical  adviser,  or 
In  any  other  capacity. 

RESEARCH     AND     INrOSMATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  grants,  contracts,  and  other  ar- 
rangements with  public  and  private  agencies 
and  Institutions  to  conduct  such  research 
and  demonstration  projects  as  he  determines 
will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  publish 
and  disseminate  materials  and  other  Infor- 
mation relating  to  training  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older  Individ- 
uals and  to  conduct  such  sp>eclal  Informa- 
tional and  educational  programs  as  he  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

TITLE      II— MIDCAREER      DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICE  PROGRAM 

PROGRAM    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
comprehensive  mldcareer  development  serv- 
ice program,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Manpower  Administration  In  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  assist  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  to  And  employment  by  providing 
training,  counseling,  and  special  supportive 
services  to  such  workers. 

TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Manpower  Administration.  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  and  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  Individuals  for  training.  In- 
cluding on-the-job.  Institutional,  residen- 
tial, and  other  training,  designed  to  upgrade 
the  work  skills  and  capabilities  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  who  are  at  least  forty- 
five  years  of  age. 

(b)  Any  grant  or  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  training  under  any  such  pro- 
gram plus  such  stipends  (Including  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  or  other  expenses)  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  A  grant  or  loan  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  may  be  made 
only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time  or  times  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  he  deems  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  an  application  un- 
less It  sets  forth  a  program  for  training  which 
meets  criteria  established  by  him,  including 
training  costs  and  tuition  schedules. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  appli- 
cant who  has  an  application  approved  by 
him  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
set  forth  in  such  (application. 


(e)  Individuals  receiving  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  while  under- 
going training  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
payments  only  during  such  period  as  the  Sec. 
retary  finds  that  they  are  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficiency  In  such  training  program. 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  to  provide  loan  guarantees 
to  lending  Institutions  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  In 
order  to  permit  such  Institutions  to  make 
loans  to  persons  who  are  at  least  forty-five 
years  of  age  for  training  which  qualifies  un- 
der this  section. 

TRAINING    PERSONS  TO  TRAIN  AND   RETRAIN   MID- 
DLE-.AGED   AND  OLDER  WORKERS 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  program  under  which 
an  adequate  number  of  persons  are  trained 
to  understand  the  learning  processes  of  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  persons  and  to  become 
qualified  to  train  and  retrain  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  in  skills  needed  In  the 
economy  In  the  community  In  which  such 
workers  reside.  Such  programs  shall  empha- 
size developing  Innovative  techniques  for 
training  middle-aged  and  older  persons, 

SPECIAL    SERVICES    FOR    MASS    LAYOFTS 

Sec.  204  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
recruit  and  train  personnel  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  made  aTOlIable 
to  localities  in  which  substantial  numbers 
of  middle-aged  and  older  persons  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  a  plant 
or  factory  or  a  permanent  large-scale  reduc- 
tion In  the  work  force  In  that  locality.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  such 
persoru  with  recruitment,  placement,  and 
counseling  services. 

SPECIALIZED    SERVICES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  carry  out  specialized  services  for  older 
workers  who  desire  to  Improve  their  em- 
ployabllUy.  to  receive  training  to  Improve 
their  capabilities  at  their  present  employ- 
ment, or  to  obtain  counseling  in  planning 
to  maximize  earning  opportunities  for  the 
rest  of  their  working  lives. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  recruit 
and  train  manpo^-er  specialists.  Including 
older  and  retired  employment  counselors  and 
personnel  directors  to  serve  in  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  section. 

EMPLOYMENT   SERVICES   FOR  PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  may.  where  ap- 
propriate, make  special  provisions  through 
the  United  St;ues  emplo_,-ment  service,  cr 
with  the  advice  and  a-sslstance  of  the  em- 
ployment service,  by  means  of  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies 
to  assist  such  agencies  In  securinp  part-time 
or  temporary  employment  for  additional 
members  of  middle-aged  and  older  person.s 
who  wish  such  emploj-ment. 

TITLE  ni— SPECIAL  REPORTS  AND 
STUDIES  MANPOWER  STUDY 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake,  either  directly  or 
by  way  of  grant  or  contract,  a  thorough 
study  of  manpower  programs  authorized  bv 
provisions  of  Federal  law  other  than  this 
Act,  and  other  federally  assisted  training 
programs  to  determine  whether  such  pro- 
grams arc  responsive  to  the  needs  of  per- 
sons who  are  at  le:ist  forty-five  years  of  age. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  this  study,  and  his  own 
recommendations  with  respect  to  additional 
legislation,  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31 
1973. 

(b)  In  conducting  this  study  the  Secretary 
shall  not  employ  or  contract  with  any  In- 
dividual, Institution,  organization,  or  agency 
providing  advice  or  technical  assistance  for 
any  program  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 


EXTENDED    UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  program  of  ex- 
tended  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits for  unemployed  workers  aged  fifty-five 
and  older  who  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment compensation.  On  or  before  July  i 

1972,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  his  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  such  a  pro- 
gram of  allowances. 

(.OMPENSATION    AND    DISABILITY    INSURANCE 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1972.  on  means  of  eliminating 
the  lack  of  coverage  and  other  inadequacies 
in  workmen's  compensation  and  disability 
insurance  programs,  health  Insurance,  and 
pension  plans,  particularly  as  they  affect  ad- 
versely the  employment  of  middle-aged  and 
older  workers. 

FEDERAL   EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITIES   STUDY 

Sec  304.  fa)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  undertake  a  study  of  part-time  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  to  make  a 
report  of  his  findings,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations he  considers  appropriate  or 
desirable  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 31,  1973.  Such  study  shall  Include  a 
determination  of — 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  part-time  em- 
ployment exists  in  the  executive  branch; 

(2)  the  limitations,  if  any,  that  are  im- 
posed by  Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or 
administrative  policies  or  practices  on  such 
part-time  employment,  and  the  extent  to 
which    such   limitations    are    Justified;    and 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  part-time  positions 
available  in  the  executive  branch  which  may 
be  filled  by  older  persons  without  resulting  in 
the  displacement  of  currently  employed 
workers  (Including  partial  displacement  such 
as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  non-overtime 
work  or  wages  or  employment  benefits) . 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  is  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  redesigning  positions  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  without  impairing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  efficiency  oi  operations  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment, with  a  view  to  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  positions  which  are  available  to  older 
individuals  at  the  subprofessional  level.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  a  report  of 
his  findings,  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations he  considers  appropriate  or  desirable, 
to   the   Congress  on   or   before  January  31. 

1973.  Such  study  shall  Include  a  determina- 
tion of — 

ID  the  extent  to  which  positions  can  be 
redesigned,  resulting  in  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  positlon.s  In  the  executive  branch 
available  to  older  Individuals; 

(2)  the  limitations,  if  any,  Imposed  by 
Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  administra- 
tive policies  or  practices  on  redesijinlng  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  to  increase  the 
number  of  subprofe.'sslonal  positions  avail- 
able to  older  Individuals  and  the  extent  to 
which   such  limitations  are  Justified: 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
redesign  positions  so  that  the  number  of 
subprofessional  positions  available  to  older 
individual.:;  may  be  Increased;  and 

(4)  the  programs  which  would  be  needed 
to  train  older  Individuals  to  fill  subprofes- 
sional positions  created  as  a  result  of  rede- 
signing such  position. 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE  ifor  himself  and 

Mr.  MoNDALEi  : 

S.  1308.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  title  of 

the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium  to  the 

United  States,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  operate  and  maintain 


such  stadium,  to  increase  certain  District 
of  Columbia  taxes  to  pay  for  such  sta- 
dium and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  leg- 
islation to  transfer  the  title  of  the  Robert 
p  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium  to  the 
United  States  and  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  operate  and  main- 
tain such  stadium  and  increase  certain 
District  of  Columbia  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
stadium. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  pressing  need 
for  such  legislation.  As  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee,  I 
have  become  aware  of  a  number  of  ex- 
penditures which  must  be  bom  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  which  serve 
either  a  regional  or  a  national  constitu- 
ency and,  therefore,  place  an  unfair 
burden  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Sta- 
dium has  been  such  a  major  burden  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  stadium  by  Public 
Law  85-300  as  amended  by  85-561  and 
86-378  the  cost  to  the  District  govern- 
ment through  June  30,  1971,  will  be  in 
amount  of  $5,630,000  out  of  total  interest 
payments  of  some  $9,147,600  which  have 
been  made  on  the  stadium  bonds  to  date. 
In  other  words,  the  Armory  Board  in- 
come from  the  operation  of  the  stadium 
has  been  able  to  raise  only  slightly  over 
$31/2  million  these  past  10  years.  A  large 
majority  of  the  annual  interest  payment 
of  $831,600  is,  and  has  been,  an  expense 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  few  if  any  stadiums  are 
moneymaking  propositions.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  located  in  the  cen- 
tral city  areas.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  current 
stadium  to  be  financially  self-supporting, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  only  proper  that 
the  Federal  Government  which  built  this 
stadium  assume  direct  responsibility  for 
the  burden. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  further  reason 
for  the  transfer  of  the  stadium  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  at  this  time. 
I  share  with  most  Members  of  this  body, 
a  desire  to  keep  major  league  sports 
available  as  an  attraction  in  the  Wash- 
ington area — in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  pres- 
ent lease  arrangement  with  the  Wash- 
ington Senators  makes  such  continuation 
most  doubtful.  This  lease  was  not  nego- 
tiated by  the  present  owner.  Two  days 
of  hearings  were  held  in  the  House  on 
this  matter  last  fall  where  similar,  but 
not  identical  legislation,  has  been  intro- 
duced. Given  the  deficit  which  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  presently  encounters 
it  is  most  diflBcult  to  justify  more  favor- 
able terms  on  the  part  of  the  Armory 
Board  when  such  terms  create  a  further 
defect  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. This  measure  will  permit  future 
arrangements  to  be  negotiated  directly 
with  the  party  responsible  for  the  sta- 
dium—the Federal  Government  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  early 
transfer   of    the   District    of   Columbia 


Stadium  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  provide  for  a  more  orderly 
discharge  of  our  rightful  obligations, 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  that 
our  Nation's  Capital  will  continue  to  be 
the  home  of  a  major  league  baseball 
team,  as  it  surely  ought  to  be. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  an  increase 
in  production  of  coal;  and 

S.  1310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  methods  and  de- 
vices to  convert  cosil  and  oil  shale  to  low 
pollutant  synthetic  fuels  by  allowing 
rapid  amortization  of  expenditures  in- 
curred in  constructing  facilities  for  such 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  meeting 
the  vast  energy  needs  of  the  future  is 
one  of  the  most  diflacult  problems  facing 
this  Nation.  Yet  those  needs  must  be 
met;  and  they  must  be  met  with  the  lesist 
possible  damage  to  our  environment.  As 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
ecutive Organization  said  last  month : 

Energy  is  a  vital  Ingredient  in  our  national 
life.  Without  It.  nearly  everything  stops — as 
we  discovered  In  the  Northeast  blackout  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Energy  consumption  Is  grow- 
ing five  times  as  fast  as  population,  and 
countless  Industrial  processes  depend  on  In- 
creasing amounts  of  fuel  and  electric  power. 
Our  affluent  society  has  come  to  depend  upon 
energy-consuming  conveniences  to  a  degree 
unknown  a  few  decades  ago. 

Insuring  an  adequate  energy  supply  to 
meet  these  future  needs,  while  preserving 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  Is  a  funda- 
mental priority  for  our  Nation. 

The  growth  of  energy  demands  is  truly 
staggering.  The  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  staff  recently  estimated  that 
U.S.  energy  consumption  will  increase 
41.5  percent  from  1968  to  1980,  and  171 
percent  to  the  year  2000.  The  stafif  of 
that  committee  also  pointed  out,  as  many 
others  have  done  in  recent  years,  that 
demands  for  natural  gas  and  crude  pe- 
troleum are  outstripping  current  addi- 
tions to  reserves  and  said  that — 

The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  produc- 
tion of  these  fuels  will  be  at  a  maximum. 

The  stafif  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission recently  warned  the  Nation  that 
natural  gas  is  not  being  found  in  quan- 
tities sufiBcient  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand for  this  clean  fuel. 

Energy  consumption  is  rising  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  through- 
out the  world.  There  was  a  time  when 
some  people  thought  we  could  afford  to 
rely,  for  our  future  energy  needs,  on  for- 
eign sources  of  relatively  cheap  oil.  Re- 
cent events  should  have  convinced  even 
the  hard-core  "free  traders"  that  we 
must  not  let  our  great  Nation  lose  its  in- 
dependence of  su:tion  through  excessive 
reliance  on  foreign  energy  sources.  Even 
when  domestic  fuels  are  more  expensive 
than  foreign  oil,  we  must  pay  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  ability  to  provide  most 
of  our  own  energy.  Moreover,  foreign  oil 
will  not  be  cheaper  than  domestic  energy 
fuels  for  very  many  years,  because  the 
worldwide  demand  for  oil  is  increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate. 


The  reason  the  worldwide  demand  is 
increasing  is  that  energy  is  absolutely 
essential  for  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
In  the  United  States  we  use  about  six 
times  as  much  energy  per  capita  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  does,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world.  But  other  countries  are  insist- 
ing on  improving  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing— and  as  a  necessary  step  to  that  end, 
they  are  increasing  their  energy  con- 
simiption.  The  natural  result  is  that 
energy  throughout  the  entire  world  is 
moving  from  a  buyer's  market  to  a  sell- 
er's market,  because  the  surplus  reserves 
are  no  longer  surplus.  All  indications 
are  that  within  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  energy  will  be  in  very  tight  sup- 
ply throughout  the  world. 

Even  with  the  huge  energy  require- 
ments facing  us,  and  even  with  the  in- 
creasing diflBculty  of  finding  new  reserves 
of  oil  and  gas,  we  as  a  nation  do  have  the 
natural  resources  necessary  to  meet  de- 
mands and  still  maintain  primary  reli- 
ance on  domestic  sources.  And  we  can  do 
it  with  minimal  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. But  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  be 
realistic  enough  to  start  right  now  on  the 
difiBcult  job  ahead.  Let  me  explain  how 
we  can  accomplish  these  things. 

While  our  known  reserves  of  uranium 
are  limited,  if  used  in  the  type  of  reac- 
tor currently  being  built,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  vigorously  pursu- 
ing research  in  the  expectation  of  devel- 
oping, over  a  period  of  many  years,  a 
"breeder"  reactor  which  will  greatly  ex- 
pand the  amount  of  power  which  can  be 
obtsdned  from  a  given  amount  of  urani- 
um. Hopefully  in  the  decades  ahead  the 
breeder  reactor  wUl  become  a  reality  and 
atomic  power  still  be  able  to  assume  the 
burden  of  supplying  the  major  share  of 
our  country's  electricity  requirements — 
requirements  which  are  increasing  at  the 
fantastic  rate  of  doubling  every  10  years. 
Even    with    these    hoped-for    develop- 
ments, however,  the  consumption  of  fos- 
sil fuels  for  the  production  of  electricity 
wUl  have  to  increase  very  substantially 
for  at  least  the  rest  of  this  century,  and 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  produce  that 
electricity  with  the  least  possible  pollu- 
tion. 

Atomic  power  will  not  be  able,  even 
over  the  very  long  run,  to  substitute  for 
oil  and  gas  used  for  transportation.  But 
we  are  fortunate  here,  too,  because  this 
country  is  blessed  with  tremendous  re- 
serves of  coal  and  oil  shale,  which  can 
be  converted  to  synthetic  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels  and  used  in  that  form  with 
very  little  pollution  of  the  enviroimient. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  may  wonder 
why,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  industry 
does  not  get  on  with  the  job  and  go  for- 
ward. The  answer,  unfortunately,  is  that 
with  current  technology  oil  and  gas  made 
from  coal  and  from  oil  shale  will  be  ex- 
pensive— substantially  more  expensive 
than  the  current  cost  of  domestic  or  im- 
ported oil,  and  substantially  more  expen- 
sive thsui  the  current  cost  of  domestic 
gas.  This  situation  will  change,  of  course, 
as  increasing  demand,  coupled  with  de- 
creasing supply,  forces  the  cost  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  oil  ever  upward.  Without 
action  on  our  part  to  stimulate  ccnver- 
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sion  of  coal  and  oil  shale  to  gas  and  oil, 
such  conversion  eventually  will  take  place 
anyway — but  it  will  begin-  only  after 
energy  shortafees  have  imperiled  the 
countrj- s  prosperity  and  security,  and 
even  when  it  does  begin  it  will  take  from 
5  to  10  years  to  become  reality.  We  can- 
not afford  any  such  timelag  between 
energy  demand  and  supply.  We  must  do 
whatever  we  can  to  stimulate  the  be- 
giixning  of  the  conversion  processes  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  believe 
it  is  far  better  to  do  what  we  can  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  incentive  to  get  these 
processco  started  as  soon  as  possible, 
than  to  wait  until  the  incentive  is  fur- 
nished by  the  high  prices  which  inevita- 
bly must  follow  protracted  and  serious 
energy  shortages. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  introducing 
two  bills  which  I  believe  will  be  very  help- 
ful in  meeting  the  Nation's  needs  for 
clean  energy  in  the  future.  Those  bills, 
I  believe,  will  help  fuinish  the  incentive 
for  investment  of  the  large  sums  of  capi- 
tal reqiured  to  accomplish  the  task  be- 
fore us,  and  yet  will  result  in  very,  very 
little  revenue  loss  over  the  near-term 
future.  For  the  long-term,  I  believe  my 
bills  would  result  in  substantially  in- 
creased revenue,  because  they  would  help 
furnish  the  clean  energy  we  are  going  to 
need  if  our  economy  is  to  remain  strong 
enough  to  pay  for  the  high  cost  of  gov- 
ernment facing  us  now  and  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  first  bill  which  I  am  introducing, 
Mr.  President,  would  increase  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  for  domestic 
coal  mines  to  15  percent  of  the  gross  in- 
come from  the  property,  still  limited — 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  minerals — to  50 
percent  of  the  taxable  income  from  the 
property. 

Under  existing  law,  coal's  depletion 
rate  is  10  percent,  compared  to  22  per- 
cent for  the  other  energy  sources — oil, 
gas,  and  uranium.  Under  present  law, 
domestic  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  ore, 
and  oil  shale  receive  15  percent,  and  my 
bill  woud  put  coal  in  that  category. 

Coal  represents  by  a  large  margin  the 
greatest  energy  reserve  available  to  our 
country.  Known  coal  reserves  represent 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  fossil  fuels  reserve,  but  sup- 
ply only  21  percent  of  fossil  fuel  con- 
sumption. Like  other  energy  sources, 
coal  cannot  be  produced  without  large 
investments  over  a  period  of  years,  be- 
cause coal  mining  has  become  quite 
capital  intensive.  There  are  many  risks 
to  investment  in  coal  mining — including 
particularly  the  risk  of  loss  of  market — 
due  to  pollution  abatement  require- 
ments— prior  to  recovery  of  capital.  A 
coal  mine,  like  other  roineral  mines,  dif- 
fers greatly  from  an  ordinary  manufac- 
turing plant  in  respect  to  capital  invest- 
ment— invested  capital  cannot  be  sal- 
vaged, in  the  event  of  failure,  as  it  can 
be  in  other  industries.  You  can  sell  an 
unsuccessful  factory,  but  you  cannot  sell 
an  unsuccessful  hole  in  the  ground. 

Investment  in  new  mines  faces  other 
risks,  rising  out  of  the  demand  for  a 
better  world  and  a  better  environment. 
The  Industry  is  finding  it  expensive  to 
meet  new  safety  requirements,  and  to 
meet  new   requirements  for   land   rec- 


lamation. Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
It  perfectly  clear  that  I  support  the 
highest  possible  safety  standards,  and 
I  support  the  highest  practical  require- 
ments for  land  reclamation — and  I  will 
continue  to  support  them.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  understand  that  these 
desi-i-ab'-e  — these  necessary — improve- 
ments will  increase  the  cost  of  coal  and 
thereby  add  risk  to  the  investment  of 
capital  in  new  mines.  That  added  risk 
needs  to  be  overcome  by  added  incen- 
tives. The  final  incentive  must  be,  and 
will  be,  the  prospect  ot  a  return  after 
taxes  commensurate  with  the  risks  in- 
volved. An  increase  in  the  rate  of  deple- 
tion for  coal  wUl  help  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  And  it  will  do  so  at  little  cost  to 
the  Treasury,  because  of  the  operation 
of  that  provision  of  the  law  which  limits 
depletion  to  50  percent  of  the  taxable  in- 
come from  the  property. 

Because  of  the  50-percent  limitation. 
and  the  historically  low  rate  of  profit  in 
the  coal  industry  only  a  small  number 
of  existing  coal  mines  would  actually 
have  their  taxes  reduced  by  an  increase 
in  the  gross  depletion  rate  of  15  percent. 
Hence  there  would  be  little  revenue  loss 
to  the  Treasury. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  might  well  ask, 
"If  it  will  not  help  them  much,  why 
bother  to  enact  it."  "The  answer  lies  in  the 
effect  of  such  a  change  on  investment  in 
the  new  coal  mines  which  we  are  going  to 
need  so  badly.  A  coal  mine  is  designed 
to  last,  on  the  average,  about  20  years, 
so  each  year  the  maintenance  of  existing 
demand  would  require  new  coal  mines 
equal  to  about  5  percent  of  total  capacity. 
When  you  add  to  that  the  greatly  in- 
creased demands  for  coal  in  the  years 
ahead,  you  can  understand  that  a  very 
large  number  of  mines  must  be  opened. 
Opening  new  underground  coal  mines 
takes  from  2  to  3  years,  and  takes  a 
great  deal  of  capital.  My  bill  will  give 
some  Incentive  to  the  investment  of  that 
capital  by  holding  forth  the  possibility 
of  a  better  after-tax  return  if  the  ven- 
ture is  successful. 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  permit  5-year  amortization, 
for  tax  purpose,  of  the  cost  of  plants  to 
convert  oil  shale  or  coal  to  low-pollutant 
synthetic  fuels — oil,  gas,  or  solid  fuels.  _ 

Present  tax  law  does  not  precisely  de- 
fine the  depreciation  of  the  cost  of  plants 
to  convert  oil  shale  and  coal  to  low-pol- 
lutant synthetic  fuels.  Present  law  says 
only  that  the  owner  of  a  plant  will  be 
allowed  to  recover  the  cost,  for  tax  pur- 
poses, over  the  estimated  "useful  life" 
of  the  plant. 

While  the  tax  guidelines  do  not  con- 
tain a  specific  amortization  period  for 
such  plants  because  no  such  plants  are 
as  yet  in  existence,  it  is  likely  that  the 
"useful  life"  will  be  defined  as  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  5  years  provided  in 
my  bill. 

Practically,  my  bill  gives  any  company 
which  will  undertake  the  construction  of 
a  coal  gasification  facility  the  tax  Incen- 
tive of  knowing  that  they  will  be  able 
to  rapidly  amortize  the  cost  of  such  a 
plant,  and  in  this  way  hopefully  we  can 
induce  the  construction  of  this  type  of 
facility. 

Mr.  President   this  amortization  bill 


would  continue  m  effect  for  a  period  of 
10  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  of 
time,  it  is  my  mformation  that  eco- 
nomic coal  ea.sification  plants  as  well  as 
oil  shale  conversion  plants  will  likely  be 
constructed. 

I  do  not  know  how  reasonable  it  is  to 
believe  that  such  structures  can  be  built 
in  this  period  of  time.  Perhaps,  con- 
struction may  come  at  an  earlier  date. 
B?  this  as  it  may.  this  is  a  matter  which 
hcpefuUy  can  be  considered  during  hear- 
ings on  this  bill. 

We  can  take  a  look  at  the  testimony 
presented  at  the  hearings  on  the  bill  and 
adjust  the  period  of  time  the  bill  would 
be  in  effect  to  reflect  the  timespan  it 
will  take  to  induce  the  industry  to  de- 
velop and  construct  coal  gasification  and 
oil  shale  plants. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  processes  now 
which  can  be  used  to  produce  synthetic 
fuels,  in  a  form  almost  free  of  pollution, 
from  coal.  The  same  can  be  done  with 
oil  shale.  Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  the 
product  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  high 
when  compared  with  the  current  cost  of 
competitive  fuels.  The  product  will  be- 
come competitive  when  scarcity  forces 
upward  the  cost  of  natural  gas  and  oil 
or,  hopefully,  when  scientific  develop- 
ments reduce  the  cost  of  conversion 
processes.  But  in  the  meantime,  the 
plants  to  accomplish  conversion  will  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money — I  have  heard  es- 
timates of  more  than  $100  million  as  the 
total  cost  of  a  complete  mining-conver- 
sion complex — and  such  large  sums  of 
money  simply  will  not  be  invested  if  their 
recover^'  for  tax  purposes  has  to  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  20  years  or  more. 

The  current  administration  is  greatly 
concerned  over  the  emission  of  sulfur 
oxides  from  plants  burning  coal  and  oil — 
so  much  so  that  a  penalty  tax  on  such 
emissions  has  been  proposed.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  my  feeling  that  a  better  ap- 
proach would  be  to  take  steps  to  give 
the  energy  user  an  option  between  high- 
pollutant  and  low-pollutant  fuels.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
help  furnish  the  fuel  user  w-ith  an  op- 
tion, because  it  would  provide  incentive 
for  the  investment  necessary  to  produce 
an  alternative  low-pollutant  fuel. 

By  proper  Government  action  we  may 
permit  the  investments  necessary  to  find 
substantial  additional  natural  gas  in  this 
country,  but  at  best  we  can  forestall  the 
shortage  crisis  for  only  a  few  decades. 
Liquefied  natural  gas  from  abroad  can- 
not be  a  realistic  alternative,  because  we 
must  not  become  dependent  on  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere  for  any  large  quantity 
of  gas — we  must  not  expose  the  Nation's 
energy  throat  to  the  sharp  knives  of  na- 
tions which  may  be  or  may  become  un- 
friendly to  us. 

"The  rapid  amortization  technique 
which  my  bill  would  offer  would  not  re- 
sult in  a  revenue  loss,  because  without 
this  treatment  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that 
these  conversion  plants  will  be  built.  In 
the  long  rim,  by  protecting  our  economy 
and  our  environment  against  a  shortage 
of  clean  fuels,  this  treatment  will  im- 
prove the  ability  of  our  industries  to  pay 
the  taxes  we  need  to  run  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1969   we   Included   the  so-called  mini- 
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mum  tax  which  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing by  about  10  percent  the  benefits  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
all  minerals.  In  addition,  we  reduced  the 
allowance  for  oil,  gas,  and  uranium  to  22 
percent.  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight.  It 
Is  easy  now  to  say  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take In  reducing  the  Incentives  for  in- 
vestment in  finding  and  producing  new 
sources  of  energy.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  it  may  be  that  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  feel  it  is  too  soon  to  ac- 
knowledfe  and  reverse  that  mistake — 
and  I  am  not  now  asking  them  to  do  so. 
But  I  do  believe  the  time  has  ccme  for 
us  to  acknowledge  that  we  should  do 
what  we  can  to  furnish  Incentives  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  vital  and  fantastically 
Increasing  need  for  clean  energy  sources. 
My  bUls  will  a-^sist  in  that  objective,  at 
little  cost  to  the  revenue,  and  I  seek  the 
cooperation  of  all  my  colleagues  in  push- 
ing for  their  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bills  to  raise  the  depletion 
allowance  percentage  for  coal  and  also 
my  bill  to  codify  the  rapid  amortization 
of  coal  gasification  facilities  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1309 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

to  encourage  an  Increase  In  produetlon  of 

coal 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
613(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"copper."  the  words  "coal,  lignite,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  613(b)(4)  Is  amended  by 
Etrlking  the  words  "coal,  lignite,". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  2  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1971. 
S.  1310 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  encourage  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion  of   methods   and   devices   to   convert 
coal  and  oil  shale  to  low  pollutant  syn- 
thetic fuels  by  allowing  rapid  amortization 
of  expenditures  incurred  In  constructing 
facilities  for  such  purpvoses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  Itemized 
deductions  for  Individuals  and  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  187  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  188.  Amortization  or  Facilities  To 
Convert  Coal  and  On.  Shale  to 
Synthetic  Fuels. 
"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — Every 
person,  at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
of  the  adjusted  basis  (for  determining  gain) 
of  any  conversion  facility  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (d) )  placed  in  service  after  December 
31,  1971,  but  before  January  1,  1982,  based 
on  a  period  of  60  months.  Such  amortization 
deduction  .shall  be  an  amount,  with  respect 
to  each  month  of  such  period  within  the  tax- 
able year,  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
cjonverslon  facility  at  the  end  of  such  month 
divided  by  the  number  of  months  (including 
the  month  for  which  the  deduction  Is  com- 
puted) remaining  in  the  period.  Such  ad- 
Justed  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  shall 
be  computed  without  regard  to  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  for  auch  month.  The  amorti- 
zation deduction  provided  by  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  month  shall  be  In  lieu 


of  the  depreciation  deduction  with  respect 
to  such  conversion  facility  for  such  month 
provided  by  section  167.  The  60-month  period 
shall  begin,  as  to  any  conversion  facility,  at 
the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  with  the  month 
following  the  month  in  which  such  facility 
was  completed  or  acquired,  or  with  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

"(b)  Election  or  Amortization. — The  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  and  to  begin  the  60  month  period 
with  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  the  facility  Is  completed  or  acquired, 
or  with  the  taxable  year  succeeding  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  facility  Is  completed 
or  acquired,  shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  In  such  manner,  in 
such  form,  and  within  such  time,  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  a  statement  of  such  election. 

"(c)  Termination  or  Amortization  Deduc- 
tion.— A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  under 
subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amortization  de- 
duction provided  in  subsection  (a)  may,  at 
any  time  after  making  such  election,  dis- 
continue the  amortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the 
taxpayer  in  a  notice  in  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month.  The  depreciation  de- 
duction provided  under  section  167  shall  be 
allowed,  beginning  with  the  first  month  as 
to  which  the  amortization  deduction  does 
not  apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  further  amortization  deduction 
tinder  this  section  with  respect  to  such  con- 
version facility. 

"(d)  DEiTKiTioNs.^For  purposes  of  this 
section — The  term  "conversion  facility'  means 
any  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation  provided  in  sec- 
tion 167  which  is  used  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting coal  or  oil  shale  to  low-pollutant 
synthetic  fuels.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'conversion  faclUty'  includes  any 
tangible  property.  Including  a  building  and 
its  structiu^l  components,  if  the  primary 
purpose  of  such  buUdlng  Is  to  house  ma- 
chinery or  eqtUpment  used  In  the  conver- 
sion of  coal  or  oU  shale  to  low-pollutant 
synthetic  fuels. 

"(e)  Allocation  of  Basis. — In  the  case  of 
property  a  portion  of  which  qualifies  as  a 
conversion  facility  and  for  which  an  election 
has  been  made  imder  subsection  (a),  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  property  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  be  properly  allocated  between 
the  portion  which  Is  a  conversion  device  or 
facility  and  the  portion  which  Is  not  such 
a  device  or  facility. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   317 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  317,  to  regulate  and 
foster  commerce  among  the  States  by 
providing  a  system  for  the  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce.         

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER      (Mr. 

CHILES).    Without   objection,   it    is    so 

ordered. 

s.  3se 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  366,  providing 
fo.-   minimum    grades   for  U.S.  deputy 


marshals  imder  chapter   51   of   title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

S.    SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  509,  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Control  Act. 

S.    871 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  on 
behr.lf  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MrrcALr),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yottng),  and 
the  Senators  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOek 
and  Mr.  Hansen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  571,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  relating  to 
the  Importation  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States. 

S.    59S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouyk,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  592,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 

of  1950. 

a.  731 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  731,  to  make 
rules  respecting  military  hostilities  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

8.   »SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  iMr.  Moss)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  928.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  re- 
quire the  disclosure  by  retail  distributors 
of  unit  retail  prices  of  consumer  com- 
modities. 

S.    1017 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mond.^le.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1017,  the  Clean 
Lakes  Act  of  1971. 

S.    1082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1082,  a  bill  to  control 
ocean  dumping  of  wastes. 

S.    1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes  »  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1113,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  structure  that  will  provide  Inte- 
grated knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  ecological,  social,  and  technological 
problems  associated  with  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal, 
general  pollution,  and  degradation  of  the 
environment,  and  other  related  problems. 

S.    1167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1167,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
imsollcited  samples  of  cigarettes. 

S.   1182,  B.   1183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  JAvrrs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1182,  the 
Health  Maintenance  Assistance  Act  of 
1971,  and  S.  1183,  the  Health  Manpower 
Assistance  Act  of  1971. 
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3.   1233,  S.    1234 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1233,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  the  same  tax  exemption 
for  servicemen  in  and  around  Korea  as  Is 
presently  provided  for  those  in  Vietnam ; 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy;  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1234.  a  bill  to  establish  limits  on  the  as- 
signment of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  a  combat  zone,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1245 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1245,  a  bill  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
historical  and  archeological  data. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4,  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
April  19.  1971,  through  April  23,  1971.  as 
"School  Bus  Safety  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  76— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING SUPPLEMENTAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  76) ;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

S.  Res.  76 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  from  the  date 
thU  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  through  Febru- 
ary 39.  1973,  for  the  purpose  stated  and 
within  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  fol- 
lowing sections.  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gkjvem- 
ment  department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  ajxy  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized from  such  date  through  February 
29,  1972,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $217,600 
to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  development  of  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States,  such  committee  having  been 
unable  to  offer  an  annual  authorization 
resolution  within  the  period  of  time  pre- 
scribed by  section  133(g)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  because  the  com- 
mittee had  not  been  able  to  determine  by 
the  end  of  that  period  the  scope  of,  and 
the  total  amount  of  expenditures  required 
by,  such  study.  Of  such  9217.500,  not  to 
exceed  (114.000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 


Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable 
with  respect  to  the  study  or  investigation 
for  which  e.xpendlture  Is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  29, 
1972. 

Sec.  4.  E.\penses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLtrriON    38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 38,  giving  legislative  authority  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 


GENERAL   REVISION    OF  THE   PAT- 
ENT  LAWS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   23   AND   24 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  Congress,  I  introduced  two  amend- 
ments to  the  then-pending  patent  revi- 
sion bUl.  I  arise  today  to  reintroduce 
these  amendments,  the  so-called  Scott 
amendments. 

I  noted  during  the  last  Congress  that  I 
was  introducing  these  amendments  so 
that  they  might  appropriately  be  the 
subject  of  wide  discussion  and  debate  by 
all  interested  parties.  I  was  not  wed  then, 
nor  am  I  wed  now.  to  the  specific  lan- 
gtiage  set  out  in  my  amendments.  I  am. 
however,  in  full  accord  with  the  general 
thrust  and  purpose  of  these  amendments. 
I,  therefore,  reintroduce  these  two 
amendments  today  with  the  hope  that  a 
chance  for  full  congressional  considera- 
tion and  action  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
early  date  of  their  introduction.  As  was 
my  purpose  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  I  am  reintroducing  these 
amendments  to  focus  necessary  attention 
and  pave  the  way  for  action  on  a  most 
important  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
troductory remarks  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Revision  op  the  Patent 

Laws — Amendments 

amendmtnts  nos.  578  and  579 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  the  tJnlted 
States  has  made  great  strides  In  the  fields  of 
technology  and  science  In  recent  years.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  these  advances  must  be 
given  to  the  American  patent  system  which 
has  stimulated  and  encouraged  Innovation 
and  Invention.  To  Insure  that  the  patent 
system  continues  to  play  this  vital  role.  It  Is 
necessary  to  periodically  revise  and  update 
the  patent  laws.  To  this  end.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  Intro- 
duced S.  2756,  for  the  general  revision  of  the 
patent  laws. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  on  this  subcom- 
mittee and  to  work  with  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  bring 
about  needed  revision  in  our  patent  laws. 


I  rise  today  to  submit  two  amendments  to 
S.  2756.  Although  I  will  submit  substantial 
explanatory  and  supporting  data  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  briefly  explain  the  purpose  of 
my  amendments.  The  amendment  (No.  578) 
proposed  to  sections  261  and  271  deals  with 
patent  license  provisions  and  is  Intended 
primarily  to  Implement  recommendation 
XXII  of  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Patent  System.  The  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  Patent  Law 
Association,  the  Philadelphia  Patent  Law 
Association,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Patent  Law 
Association  approve  in  principle  legislation 
Intended  to  Implement  recommendation 
XXII.  Moreover,  the  American  Patent  Law 
Association  supports  the  specific  language  I 
am  introducing  today. 

The  amendment  (No.  579)  proposed  to  sec- 
tion 301  is  Intended  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
patent  laws  shall  not  be  construed  to 
preempt  the  right  of  the  courts  under  State 
or  Federal  law  to  decide  Issues  with  respect 
to  enforcement  of  contracts  Involving  rights 
to  Intellectual  property  such  as  trade  secrete, 
technical  know-how,  and  unfair  competi- 
tion. The  principles  embodied  In  my  amend- 
ment are  suported  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  American  Patent  Law  As- 
sociation, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Patent  Law  Association,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Patent  Law  Association.  The 
specific  language  of  my  amendment  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Patent  Law  Associa- 
tion. 

I  believe  these  amendments  address  them- 
selves to  extremely  important  questions  in 
the  patent  law  field.  There  is  merit,  to  their 
underlying  principles  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  propose  them  to  S  2756.  Hawever,  I 
harbor  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the  specific 
language  and  stand  ready  to  examine  alter- 
native approaches  to  meet  the  needs  to 
which  my  amendments  are  addressed.  It  Is 
my  hope,  however,  that  these  amendments 
will  serve  to  further  stimulate  thought  and 
discussion  on  the  action  needed  in  these 
important  areas. 

In  order  to  further  Illuminate  the  need 
for  these  amendments,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks:  Detailed 
explanations  of  the  amendments  to  sections 
261  and  271.  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
amendment  to  section  301;  that  section  of 
the  Report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Patent  System  dealing  with  recom« 
mendatlon  XXII;  a  letter  from  the  Honor- 
able Merl  Sceales,  chairman  of  the  Section 
of  Patent.  Trademark  and  Copyright  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  discussing 
recommendation  XXII;  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Philip  G  Cooper,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Patent  Law  Association,  dis- 
cussing recommendation  XXII;  a  lengthy 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  American 
Patent  Law  Association  on  "the  need  for 
legislative  clarification  of  the  law  relating 
to  patent  license  provisions  " — summary  and 
full  memorandum. 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed  and  will  be  ap- 
propriately referred:  and  without  objection, 
the  material  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  requested. 

The  amendments  (Nos  578  and  579)  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclwy, 

The  material  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  reads  as  follows : 
Re  Sections  261  and  271    (Recommendation 
XXII) 

The  amendments  proposed  to  Sections  261 
and  271  of  S.  2756  are  Intended  prlmarUy 
to  Implement  Recommendation  XXII  at  the 
Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Patent  System.  The  net  effect  of  those 
amendments,  with  regard  to  patents  or  appli- 
cations for  patent,  would  be  to: 

A.  Re-arrange  Section  261(b)  to  make 
clear,  In  the  first  paragraph,  a  patent  (or  a 
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patent  application)  owner's  right  to  assign 
or  license  his  patent  (or  application)  exclu- 
sively and  in  the  second  paragraph  to  limit 
the  license  to:  (1)  ^>eclfled  fields  of  use  cov- 
ered by  the  patent  (or  application).  (2) 
specfied  geographical  territories,  (3)  exclu- 
^  or  nonexclusive  practice  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  or  (4)  any  desired  number  of  li- 
censes as  he  may  please, 

B  Add  new  subparagraph  261(e)  so  as  to 
specify  that  an  assignor  cannot  challenge 
the  validity  of  the  patent  he  has  assigned 
unless  he  first  returns  the  price  paid  and 
bases  his  attack  on  grounds  not  avaUable 
ftt  the  time  of  the  assignment. 

C  Add  a  new  subparagraph  261(f)  to  stip- 
ulate that  no  party  to  a  license  can  contest 
validity  of  a  licensed  patent  unlese  he  (1) 
first  surrenders  all  future  benefits  and  (3) 
then  or  thereafter  settles  all  pest  obUga- 
tlons  due  under  the  license. 

D  Add  new  Section  271(f)  and  271(g)  to 
provide  a  statutory  basis  for  the  following 
licensing  practices,  as  follows: 

(f)  (1)  the  granting  or  prohibiting  of  cer- 
tain fields  of  use  of  the  (patented)  Inven- 
tion, and  permitting  or  prohibiting  one  or 
more  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  patent, 
namely  the  right  to  exclude  others  from 
making,  using  or  selling  the  (patented)  In- 
vention. 

(2)  the  granting  of  a  license  which  con- 
tains a  provision  excluding  or  restricting  any 
conduct  reasonable  under  the  circumstances, 

(g)  (1)  the  granting  of  non -exclusive  cross 
licenses  and  the  granting  of  a  license  con- 
Uinlng  a  provision  requiring  the  grant  back 
of  a  non-exclusive  license  under  Improve- 
ments on  the  licensed  Invention. 

(2)  the  granting  of  a  license  which  re- 
quires a  royalty  fee  or  price: 

(I)  of  any  amount,  however  paid,  on  any 
desired  royalty  base; 

(II)  computed  on  any  basis  convenient  to 
the  parties; 

(III)  covers  a  single  patent  or  a  single 
package  consisting  of  a  multiple  number  of 
patents;  or 

( Iv )  which  dlffera  from  that  agreed  to  with 
other  parties. 

Section  271(f)(1)  would  make  It  Just  as 
legal  to  license  leas  than  all  of  the  right  to 
exclude  others  from  making,  using  and  sell- 
ing the  subject  matter  patented  (35  USC  154) 
as  It  Is  to  license  the  entirety  of  the  right.  It 
would  assure  continued  freedom  of  the  patent 
owner  to  license  for  a  term  less  than  the  re- 
maining term  of  the  patent,  license  to  make 
and  use  without  licensing  sale,  Ucanse  to 
make  use  and  mU  in  specified  sizes  or  for 
specified  purpoees  or  fields,  etc. 

The  Supreme  Court  sxistalned  a  limited 
field  license  in  General  Talking  Pictures  v. 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc..  305  U.S.  124 
(1938).  Other  decisions  on  the  subject  are 
collected  In  Oppenhelm,  Federal  Antitrust 
Laws  (1968) ,  pp.  706-«.  In  Atlas  Imperial  Die- 
sel Engine  Co.  v.  Lanova  Corporation,  79  Fed. 
Supp.  1002  (D.  Del.,  1948).  the  court  sus- 
tained a  license  to  a  patent  to  engines  which 
was  limited  to  a  specified  maximum  size. 

Limited  licenses  have,  at  least  until  re- 
cently, been  considered  legal  in  the  same 
respect  as  unlimited  licenses.  They  are  useful 
In  many  situations.  For  example,  the  Govern- 
ment takes  at  least  a  license  to  make,  have 
made,  and  use  for  Government  purposes  in 
connection  with  inventions  made  during  the 
course  of  Government  financed  research. 
Many  antitrust  decrees  provide  for  com- 
pulsory licenses  under  all  the  patents  of  the 
defendant  for  certain  limited  purpoees  such 
as  "to  make  use  and  vend  lamps,  lamp  pairts 
or  lamp  nuichlnery".  U.S.  v.  General  Electric 
Co.,  115  F.  Supp.  835,  848  (D.  N.J.,  1953). 

Under  the  proposed  statute  there  would  be 
no  Inquiry  as  to  the  "reasonableness"  of  the 
particular  portion  of  the  total  patent  right  to 
exclude  that  Is  offered  for  license  or  is 
licensed — any  more  than  there  Is  inquiry  as 
to  the   'reasonableness"  of  the  price  a  patent 


owner  proposes  to  charge  or  charges  for  a 
license  or  whether  a  refusal  to  license  at  all 
Is  "reasonable." 

The  proposed  language  would  not  make 
legal  those  contracts  or  combinations  that  go 
beyond  the  grant  of  a  limited  license  and  re- 
strain trade.  Conduct  such  as  occurred  in 
Hart  ford- Empire  Co.  v.  U.S.,  323  U.S.  386 
(1945),  where  limited  licenses  were  part  of 
an  overall  combination  to  restrain  trade, 
would  continue  to  be  illegal. 

Section  371(f)(2)  would  continue  the 
right  of  the  patentee  to  Include  In  licenses 
such  reasonable  terms  ae  are  necessary  to 
secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  invention  and 
patent  grant.  For  example,  35  USC  287  pro- 
vides for  a  limitation  on  recoverable  dam- 
ages for  patent  Infringement  unless  certain 
notice  Is  on  the  patented  articles.  Under 
the  proposed  language  a  license  requirement 
to  this  end  would  be  legal.  Similarly,  a  com- 
mon form  of  license  royalty  Is  a  percentage 
of  the  sales  price.  To  secure  the  full  benefit 
of  the  invention  and  patent  grant  with  such 
entitled  to  receive  necessary  data  as  to  what 
is  sold  by  the  licensee  so  as  to  determine 
that  the  royalties  are  correctly  paid.  The 
proposed  language  would  assure  that  such 
provisions  are  free  from  challenge  under  the 
antitrust  or  any  other  laws. 

The  proposed  language  would  not  legalize 
agreement  provisions  that  are  not  reasonable 
to  secure  the  patent  owner  the  full  benefit 
of  the  invention  and  patent  grant.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  still  be  improper  for  a  li- 
cense to  require  that  the  licensee  abstain 
from  making  or  seUlng  products  that  com- 
pete with  the  patented  product.  See  National 
Lockwasher  Co.  v.  George  K.  Garrett  Co.,  137 
F(2d)  256  (3d  Cir.,  1943).  Also  limitations 
on  the  patentee,  such  as  occurred  In  Vnited 
States  V.  Besser,  96  Fed.  Supp.  304  (EJ). 
Mich.,  1951)  (Aft'd.  343  U.S.  444  (1952))  and 
United  States  v.  Krasnov.  143  Fed.  Supp.  184 
(E.  D.  Pa.,  1956)  (afl'd.  355  U.S.  5  (1957)), 
do  not  secure  to  the  patent  owner  the  fuU 
benefit  of  his  invention  and  patent  right  in 
a  reasonable  manner  and  would  continue  to 
be  invalid. 

Section  271(g)  deals  with  a  number  of 
common  arrangements  that  up  to  now  have 
been  considered  generally  legal  but  have 
been  recently  questioned  to  at  least  some 
degree. 

Paragraph  (g)  (1)  enables  the  patentee  to 
cross  license  and  also  to  Insist  on  a  nonex- 
clusive license  back.  If  the  patentee  is  to 
grant  a  license  it  is  only  equitable  that  the 
licensee  be  prepared  to  reciprocate.  This 
consideration  had  led  the  coturts  to  approve 
nonexclusive  grantbacks  even  In  antitrust 
decrees  rendered  after  proven  violations  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  See,  e.g.  United  States  v. 
National  Lead,  332  U.S.  319,  359   (1947). 

Paragraph  (g)  (2)  (1)  continues  the  pres- 
ent law  that  the  amount  of  royalties  Is  pure- 
ly a  matter  of  private  bargaining.  In  AmeH- 
can  Photocopy  v.  Rovico.  Inc.,  359  P(2d)  745 
(7th  Cir.,  19),  the  court  held.  In  overruling 
a  preliminary  Injunction,  that  excessive  roy- 
alties were  a  patent  misuse  and  antitrust 
violation.  After  trial  on  the  merits  it  was 
concluded  that  there  was  no  misuse.  257  Fed 
Supp.  192  (N.D.  HI.,  1966)  and  384  F(2d) 
812  (7th  Clr..  1967.)  While  the  effects  of  this 
decision  are  now  largely  dissipated,  it  Is  be- 
lieved appropriate  to  have  a  statutory  provi- 
sion that  wUl  avoid  future  such  holdings. 

Paragraph  (g)  (2)  (11)  continues  the  pres- 
ent law  that  consideration  need  not  be  meas- 
ured by  the  extent  of  use  of  the  patented 
invention.  Minimum  royalties,  for  example, 
are  a  proper  and  very  useful  way  to  handle 
license  fees.  Although  such  royalties  were 
specifically  held  valid  in  Automatic  Radio 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  Hazeltine  Research,  339  US.  827 
(1950),  questions  have  been  raised  and  the 
matter  Is  believed  best  clarified  by  sUtute, 
Paragraph  (g)  (2)  (ill)  makes  it  clear  that 
the  principle  of  paragraph  (g)  (2)  (11)  ap- 
plies  to   the   analogous  case   where  an   ar- 


rangement Involves  a  plurality  of  patents 
or  patent  claims  and  the  royalty  charge  la 
not  segregated  as  to  any  particular  patent 
or  patent  claim. 

Paragraph    (g)  (2)  (Iv)   deals  with  differing 
royalty  fees  or  purchase  price  figtires.  In  La- 
Peyre  v.  FTC.  366  P(3d)   117  (5th  Clr.,  1966), 
and  a  number  of  other  cases  involving  the 
same    facts,    dissimilar    royalty    rates    were 
found   to   offend  Section   5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  or  the  Sherman  Act. 
These    cases    rest    on    an    exceptional    fact 
situation   not   likely   to   be   repeated.   Para- 
graph  (g)  (2)  (Iv)   would  make  certain  that 
the  LaPeyre  and  companion  cases  are  limited 
to  their  particular  facts.  A  patent  owner  Is 
not  and  should  not  be  in  the  position  of  a 
public  utility.  The  Congress  has  consistently 
and   properly  refused  to  enact  compulsory 
licensing  statutes.  An  endless  number  of  con- 
siderations affect   the  royalty  rate  or  pur- 
chase price  to  be  arrived  at  as  a  matter  of 
private  bargaining,  including  the  particular 
field   of  use  by  the  licensee,  the  licensee's 
sales  volume,  the  extent  the  licensee  grants 
a  license  back,  and  many  others.  Paragraph 
(g)  (2)  (Iv)   assures  that  this  bargaining  can 
continue. 


Re  Section  301 
There  Is  at  present  In  S.  2756  a  Section  301 
which  sets  forth  the  traditional  provisions 
that  the  Federal  patent  laws  do  not  preempt 
contractual  or  other  rights  or  obligations  not 
In  the  nature  of  patent  rights,  Imposed  by 
State  or  Federal  law  on  particular  parties  In 
cormectlon  with  Inventions  or  discoveries, 
whether  or  not  subject  to  the  Federal  patent 
statutes.  In  view  of  recent  Judicial  decisions 
which  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  pro- 
priety of  entering  into  contracts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade  secrets,  technical  know-how. 
and  the  like,  and  which  suggest  that  such 
private  contracts  are  preempted  by  the  pat- 
ent laws.  It  Is  recommended  that  this  point 
be  legislatively  clarified  by  rewording  Section 
301  along  the  following  lines : 

This  title  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
empt, or  otherwise  affect  in  any  manner, 
rights  or  obligations  not  expressly  arising  by 
operation  of  this  title  whether  arising  by  op- 
eration of  state  or  federal  laws  of  contracts, 
of  confidential  or  proprietary  information, 
or  trade  secrets,  or  unfair  competition  or  of 
other  nature. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision  in  the 
statutes  It  may  be  presumed  that  any  body 
of  technical  knowledge,  which  by  Its  very 
nature  normally  would  constitute  patenta- 
ble subject  matter,  vrould  be  subject  to  ap- 
plication of  the  federal  patent  laws.  But  this 
would  be  unfair  and  unreasonable  if  the  sub- 
ject matter  consisted  of  information  that  is 
available  in  the  prior  art  or  which,  no  matter 
how  valuable  It  may  be  commercially,  lacks 
the  element  off  unobviousness  required  for  It 
to  be  eligible  for  patent  protection  (e,g,  a 
literature  study  to  determine  from  the  prior 
art  the  best  process  route  to  a  certain  Item  of 
manufacture,  and  a  plant  design  based  there- 
on; a  computer  program  based  upon  pre- 
existing know-how;  exact  product  simula- 
tion of  form,  color,  size,  etc.) .  In  the  absence 
of  protection  for  such  subject  matter  in  the 
patent  laws  there  is,  nonetheless,  a  critical 
need  for  protection  that  should  be  available 
through  the  private  law  of  contracts  or  the 
law  of  torts.  Section  301  will  fulfill  that  need 
and  assure  that  the  patent  laws  are  not  im- 
properly applied  BO  as  to  exclude  such  pro- 
tection in  situations  where  contract  or  tort 
law  is  Indicated. 

The  need  for  Section  301  is  Important  to 
the  independent  or  relatively  small  re- 
searcher or  developer  of  technical  know-how 
and  to  large  companies  as  well.  At  any  level 
of  operations  the  property  rights  which  may 
be  affected  by  that  provision  are  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  In  the  development 
and  use  of  American  technology.  For  ex- 
ample, a  common  occurrence  are  agreements 
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entered  Into  between  domestic  and  foreign 
entitles  which  Involve,  among  other  things, 
the  transfer  of  technological  Information — 
Important  details  of  a  process  or  product  for 
which  the  recipient  Is  willing  to  pay  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money.  In  1968  the  United 
States"  technological  balance  of  payments 
for  agreements  to  exchange  such  technical 
Information  credited  our  country  with  I'/i 
billion  dollars.  In  the  absence  of  a  law  such 
as  Section  301  provides,  such  technical  agree- 
ments might  be  outlawed  as  being  preempted 
by  the  patent  statutes.  But  the  patent  laws 
would  afford  InsufSclent  protection  for  the 
subjects  of  those  agreements  as  they  may 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  non-patentable 
technical  know-how.  Thus,  the  net  effect 
would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  exchange  of 
Information  and  payments  therefor  now  rep- 
resented by  those  agreements,  for  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  protection  few  persona 
or  companies  would  want  to  chance  dis- 
closing their  know-how  and  few  would  want 
to  pay  for  acquiring  know-how  that  anyone 
may  duplicate  with  Impunity. 


Report  of  the  PREsnjEirr's  Commission  on 
Thk  Patznt  System 

zzn 

The  Ucensable  nature  of  the  rights  granted 
by  a  patent  should  be  clarified  by  specifically 
stating  In  the  patent  statute  that :  ( 1 )  appli- 
cations for  patents,  patents,  or  any  Interests 
therein  may  be  licensed  in  the  whole,  or  in 
any  specified  part,  of  the  field  of  use  to 
which  the  subject  matter  of  the  clalma  of 
the  patent  are  directly  applicable,  and  (2) 
a  patent  owner  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty 
of  patent  misuse  merely  because  he  agreed 
to  a  contractual  provision  or  imposed  a  con- 
dition on  a  licensee,  which  has  (a)  a  direct 
relation  to  the  disclosure  and  claims  of  the 
patent,  and  (b)  the  performance  of  which 
is  reasonable  under  the  circumstances  to  se- 
ciire  to  the  patent  owner  the  full  benefit  of 
his  invention  and  patent  grant.  This  recom- 
mendation is  Intended  to  make  clear  that 
the  "rule  of  reason"  shall  constitute  the 
guideline  for  determining  patent  misuse. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  of  importance  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy of  both  the  U.S.  patent  system  and  the 
antitrust  laws.  Each  Is  essential  and  each 
serves  its  own  purpose  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  economic  structvire.  However, 
conflicts  between  the  two  have  arisen.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  two  systems  are 
mutually  exclusive,  that  a  strong  patent 
system  is  a  threat  to  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  effectively  enforced 
so  long  as  a  patent  system  grants  limited 
monopolies. 

On  the  contrary,  the  two  systems  are  fully 
compatible,  one  checking  and  preventing  un- 
desirable monopolistic  power  and  the  other 
encouraging  and  promoting  certain  limited 
beneficial  monopolies.  In  this  way,  each  may 
easily  achieve  its  objectives  in  a  strong 
economy. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  does  not  favor 
any  proposal  which  would  weaken  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  or  which 
would  curtail  In  any  way  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  deny  relief  to  a  patent  owner  mis- 
using the  patent  he  seeks  to  enforce.  How- 
ever, uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  patent  right  and  there  is  no 
clear  definition  of  the  patent  misuse  rule. 
This  has  produced  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  and  a  reluctance  by  patent  owners  and 
others  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements pertaining  to  patents  or  related 
UcenMS. 

No  tiseful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
codifying  the  many  decisions  dealing  with 
patent  misuse  Into  a  set  of  rulee  or  deflnl- 
tlona  permitting  or  denying  enforceability  of 
patents  In  given  circumstances.  The  risk  of 
unenforceability  is  too  great  and  such  a  codi- 
fication is  wholly  unnecessary.  All  that  the 


Commission  believes  to  be  required  is  ex- 
plicit statutory  language  defining,  for  the 
purpose  of  a.5slgnment8  and  licenses,  the  na- 
ture of  the  patent  grant  heretofore  recog- 
nized under  the  patent  statute  or  by  deci- 
sional law.  This  is,  the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  making,  using  and  selling  the  patented 
Invention. 

The  mere  exercise,  conveyance  or  license 
of  these  conferred  rights  shovild  not  In  It- 
self constitute  misuse  of  a  patent.  A  patent 
owner  should  not  be  denied  relief  against 
infringers  because  he  either  refused  to  grant 
a  license  or  because  he  has  exercised,  trans- 
ferred or  licensed  any  of  the  conferred  patent 
rights  himself.  This  should  not  include  im- 
munity of  even  these  conferred  patent  rights 
from  the  antitrust  laws  when  the  patent 
owner  becomes  involved  in  a  conspiracy  to 
restrain  or  monopolize  commerce,  or  when 
the  patent  is  itself  used  as  an  instrument  for 
unre«isonably  restraining  trade. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  conditions  and 
provisions  long  associated  with  the  transfer 
or  license  of  rights  under  patents  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  exclusive 
right  to  make,  use  and  sell  conferred  by  the 
patent  grant.  Among  these  are  improvement 
grant-backs,  cross  licenses,  package  licenses, 
patent  pools,  no  contest  clauses,  and  many 
others  which  are  simply  matters  of  private 
contract,  ancillary  to  the  conveyance  or 
license  of  a  patent  right.  As  such,  these 
conditions  and  provisions  must  be  Judged, 
along  with  other  purely  commercial  prac- 
tices, under  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  pat- 
ent misuse  doctrine.  The  Commission  does 
not  recommend  immunization  of  any  of 
these  other  provisions  or  conditions  from 
either  the  antitrust  laws  or  the  application 
of  the  misuse  rule. 

This  recommendation  also  makes  it  clear 
that  a  patent  may  not  be  used  to  control 
commerce  in  subject  matter  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  patent.  For  example,  it  could 
not  be  considered  "reasonably  necessary"  to 
secure  full  benefit  to  the  owner  of  a  ma- 
chine patent  that  he  attempt  to  control  any 
of  the  commerce  in  an  unpatented  raw  ma- 
terial to  be  used  in  the  machine.  Neither 
could  it  be  held  that  such  an  attempt  had 
a  direct  relation  to  the  machine  claims  in 
his  patent.  By  the  same  standards,  the 
patent  owner  could  not  control  conamerc*» 
in  one  of  the  unpatented  elements  of  his 
combination  invention  where  his  claims  are 
to  the  whole  combination. 


American  Bar  Association. 
Chicago,  III.,  November  5,  f  970. 
Re:  8.  2756  For  the  general  revision  of  the 

patent  laws. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCixllan. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  Judiciary  com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McCdellan:  As  Chairman 
of  the  Patent,  Trademark  &  Copyright  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association,  I  am 
enclosing  a  brief  prepared  by  members  of 
our  Section  which  Illustrates  why  It  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  Include  Recommenda- 
tion XXn  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Patent  System  as  a  Section  of  the  above 
bill  or  in  any  revision  thereof.  The  brief  sets 
forth  legislative  language  which  paraphrases 
Recommendation  XXII,  and  this  language 
has  been  approved  by  our  Section  and  the 
House  of  Delegates  o'.  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
as  represented  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Judicial  branch  in  decisions  by  the 
Courts  involving  both  private  litigation  and 
litigation  in  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  been  Involved,  have  created  great 
uncertainty  in  the  law  with  respect  to  ptatent 
licensing.  We  submit  that  the  legislative 
branch  should  now  take  the  lead,  fortified 
as  it  Is.  by  Recommendation  XXn  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  to  provide  a  stat- 


utory expression  of  a  standard  to  aid  busi- 
ness men.  private  Inventors  and  the  general 
public  In  the  patent  licensing  area. 

We  have,  of  course,  noted  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  as  Indicated  In 
a  letter  to  you  from  assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral McLaren,  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  should  not  be  left  to 
the  Justice  Department  to  establish  the  law 
of  patent  licensing  cMe  by  case,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  McLaren.  This  would  be  an  abdication 
in  this  area  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

The  difficulty  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
Justice  Department  is  that  it  always  has  its 
sights  set  on  the  big  company.  It  completelv 
overlooks  "the  little  man  from  Little  Rock." 
There  are  many  individuals  and  small  com- 
panies who  have  patents,  and  often  the  best 
and  only  way  for  them  to  benefit  from  the 
patent  system  is  to  license  their  patents. 
Very  few  companies,  for  example,  would  take 
a  non-exclusive  license  from  an  individual, 
since  In  practically  all  cases,  the  licensee 
company  must  spend  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  redesign  and  test  the  product 
to  meet  the  commercial  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket. This  a  company  Is  not  willing  to  do  if 
competitors  are  also  licensed,  particularly 
upon  the  same  terms  and  In  the  same  field 
of  use. 

A  statutory  provision  defining  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  patent  licensing,  such  as  is 
proposed  in  the  attached  brief,  would  pro- 
tect these  little  men  by  providing  guide- 
lines under  which  they  can  operate.  The  big 
company  can  survive  under  the  approach 
proposed  by  the  Justice  Department.  The 
little  man  cannot,  and  he  needs  a  statutory 
mandate  under  which  he  can  be  advised 
that  he  is  proceeding  legally. 

We  could  have  included  numerous  other 
examples  of  cases  in  the  attached  brief 
where  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  have  left 
the  law  of  patent  licensing  in  a  confused 
state.  However,  we  appreciate  that  your  time 
and  that  of  your  committee  is  limited  and 
believe  our  short  brief  clearly  illustrates  the 
problem  and  points  up  the  necessity  for 
legislation  in  the  patent  licensing  field. 

I  trust  the  enclosed  wiU  be  of  help  to  you. 
Merl  Sceales, 

Chairman. 

A  Need  Exists  for  Additionai,  STATtrrosT 
Provisions  in  Proposed  Patent  Reform 
Legislation 

I.  introduction 

There  Is  much  uncertainty  In  the  law  of 
patent  licensing  and  legislative  clarification 
is  needed.  The  confusion  in  this  area  of  the 
law  was  noted  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Patent  System  which  reported: 

.  .  .  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  patent  right.  .  .  . 

This  has  produced  conftislon  In  the  public 
mind  and  a  reluctance  by  patent  owners 
and  others  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  pertaining  to  patents  or  related 
licensee.' 

As  a  suggestion  for  reducing  the  confusion 
and  bringing  some  certainty  to  the  law  of 
patent  licensing,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion offered  Recommendation  XXII  which 
stated : 

The  Ucensable  nattire  of  the  rights  granted 
by  a  patent  should  be  clarified  by  specifi- 
cally stating  In  the  patent  statute  that:  (1) 
applications  for  patents,  patents,  or  any  in- 
terests therein  may  be  licensed  in  the  whole, 
or  in  any  specified  part,  of  the  field  of  use  to 
which  the  subject  matter  of  the  claims  of 
the  patent  are  directly  applicable,  and  (2) 
a  patent  owner  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty 
of  patent  misuse  merely  because  he  agreed 
to  a  contractual  provision  or  Imposed  a  con- 
dition on  a  licensee,  which  has  (a)  a  direct 
relation  to  the  disclosure  and  claims  of  the 
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natent,  and  (b)  the  performance  of  which 
u  reasonable  under  the  circumstances  to  se- 
cure to  the  patent  owner  the  fuU  benefit  of 
his  invenUon  and  patent  grant.  This  recom- 
mendation is  intended  to  make  clear  that 
the  "rule  of  reason"  shall  constitute  the 
■mldeUne   for   determining   patent    misuse.' 

Becommendation  XXn  was  translated  Into 
nroDosed  legislation  as  Section  263  of  the 
Dlrksen  bill  S.  2597  (90th  Congress).  Sec- 
tion 263  of  the  Dlrksen  biU,  which  SecUon 
has  been  approved  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation,'states: 

263  Transferable  nature  of  patent  rights 

(a)  Applications  for  patent,  patents,  or  any 
interests  therein  may  be  licensed  in  any  spec- 
ified territory.  In  the  whole,  or  in  any  speci- 
fied part,  of  the  field  of  use  to  which  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  claims  of  the  patent  are 
directly  applicable,  and 

(b)  A  patent  owner  shall  not  be  deemed 
guilty  of  patent  misuse  because  he  agreed  to 
contractual  provisions  or  imposed  conditions 
on  a  licensee  or  an  assignee  which  have: 

(1)  A  direct  relation  to  the  disclosure  and 
claims  of  the  patent,  and 

(2)  The  performance  of  which  is  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances  to  secure  to 
the  patent  owner  the  full  benefit  of  his  in- 
vention and  patent  grant. 

(c)  In  determining  the  reasonableness  of 
such  provisions  or  conditions  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  courts  shall,  in  each  case,  consider 
all  factors  Involved  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  patented  Invention  and  the  economic 
effect  of  such  provisions  or  conditions. 

The  most  recent  patent  reform  legislation, 
McClellan  S.  2756  (91st  Congress)  does  not, 
however,  include  a  provision  like  Section  263. 

Either  Section  263  of  Dlrksen  S.  2597  (90tli 
Congress)  or  a  similar  section  Is  needed  In 
patent  reform  legislation  to  encourage  the 
licensing  of  patents  by  rendering  more  cer- 
tain the  law  governing  such  trai^sactlons. 
n.  repressntativk  problem  areas 

Some  of  the  principal  areas  where  the  law 
relating  to  patent  licensing  Is  uncertain  are: 
"fleld-of-use"  licensing,  royalty  collection 
following  patent  expiration,  package  licens- 
ing, nonexclusive  licenses  containing  dif- 
fering royalty  rates,  grant-bock  covenants, 
and  setting  of  royalty  rates. 

A.  "Field-of-use"  licenses 

There  is  present  confusion  in  the  law  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  patent  owner  may  limit 
the  licensed  use  of  his  Invention  to  a  desig- 
nated apparatus,  process  or  field  of  business 
activity.  More  particularly,  while  It  has  been 
believed  since  the  1938  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  General  Talking  Pictures 
Corp.  v.  Western  Electric  Co.*  that  a  patent 
owner  can  limit  his  license  under  the  Inven- 
tion to  a  particular  field  (such  limitation 
commonly  being  referred  to  as  a  "fleld-of- 
use"  limitation)  it  now  appears  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  plans  to  challenge  the 
legality  of  "fleld-of-use"  licenses  in  certain 
Instances  where  they  are  Issued  to  a  plurality 
of  licensees."  Patent  owners  are  thus  placed 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  In  as  much  as 
they  cannot  with  any  certainty  grant  "field- 
of-use"  licenses.  To  grant  such  licenses 
would  be  to  Invite  an  action  from  the  Justice 
Department. 

8.  Collections  of  patent  royalties  following 
patent  expiration 

A  further  area  of  concern  to  patent  owners 
involves  the  legality  of  charging  a  royalty 
the  payment  of  which  is  to  be  spread  over 
a  term  of  years  which  exceeds  the  life  of  the 
licensed  patent. 

In  1964  the  Supreme  Court  In  Brulotte  v. 
Thys  Co.*  held  that  a  license  of  a  single 
patent  which  required  payment  of  royalties 
for  a  period  beyond  the  expiration  date  of 
the  patent  was  an  unlawful  extension  of  the 
patent  monopoly  and  therefore  a  misuse  of 
the  patent. 


In  1969  the  Supreme  Court  in  discussing 
the  Brulotte  case  has  stated: 

Recognizing  that  the  patentee  could  law- 
fully charge  a  royalty  for  practicing  a  pat- 
ented Invention  prior  to  Its  expiration  date 
and  that  the  payment  of  this  royalty  could 
be  postponed  beyond  that  time,  we  noted 
that  the  post-expiration  royalties  were  not 
for  prior  use  but  for  current  use,  and  were 
nothing  less  than  an  effort  by  the  patentep 
to  extend  the  monopoly  beyond  that  granted 
by  law.' 

This  Is  confusing  and  statutory  clarifica- 
tion Is  needed. 

C.  Packaging  licensing 
The  problem  of  posi-explration  royalties 
discussed  in  Section  U  B  is  also  of  concern 
in  the  licensing  of  several  patents  to  a  single 
Ucensee  (such  Ucenses  being  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "package"  licenses) .  Patent  own- 
ers are  presented,  in  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  with  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  package  license  is  unen- 
forceable if  the  royalty  provision  does  not 
provide  for  a  decrease  in  the  royalty  rate 
should  any  of  the  Ucensed  patents  expire 
during  the  life  of  the  Ucense  agreement.  The 
pracUce  of  charging  a  royalty  rate  which 
does  not  riiTntninh    during   the  life  of   the 


agreement,  even  though  some  of  the  licensed 
patents  may  expire,  was  early  approved  In 
Automatic  Radio  Co.  v.  Hazeltine  Research 
Co.*  Apparently  this  practice  Is  still  permitted 
m  the  tenth  circuit,  as  evidenced  by  Well 
Surveys.  Inc.  v.  Perfo-Log.  Inc.*  while  It  Is 
m  trouble  In  the  third  circuit.  More  particu- 
larly, the  third  circuit  In  American  Security 
Co.  V.  Shatterproof  Glass  Corp.^  268  F.2d  769 
(3d  Clr.  1989)  found  patent  misuse  In  a  U- 
oense  clause  which  continued  the  full  royalty 
rate  "to  the  expiration  of  the  last  to  expire 
of  any"  "  of  the  patents  licensed  under  the 
agreement.  The  confusion  Is  ftirther  ampli- 
fied by  a  statement  In  majority  opinion  of 
the  Brulotte  case,  supra,  which  distinguished 
the  Hazeltine  case,  supra,  by  pointing  out 
that  not  all  of  the  patenta  involved  in  the 
Hazeltlne  case  were  to  expire  durlxtg  the 
period  of  royalties.  Further,  as  was  pointed 
out  In  a  footnote  to  the  majority  opinion  In 
the  Brulotte  decision,  the  review  petition  filed 
m  the  Hazeltine  case:  did  not  .  .  .  raise  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  the  expiration  of  any 
of  the  patents  on  the  royalty  agreements." 

Statutory  clarification  Is  needed. 
D.  Nonexclusive  licenses  containing  differing 
royalty  rates 
Recent  decisions  have  held  that  the  owner 
of  a  patent  could  not  charge  different  roy- 
alty rates  to  licensees  under  the  same  pat- 
ent." Because  of  these  decisions  there  Is 
doubt  as  to  the  legality  not  only  of  a  patent 
owner  charging  different  royalty  rates  in  sit- 
uations where  licensees  are  Involved  in  the 
same  "field-of-tise"  but  also  in  those  situa- 
tions where  the  licensees  are  Involved  in  dif- 
ferent "fields-of-use." 

Clarification  on  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
setting  of  differing  royalty  rates  for  licensees 
of  the  same  patent  is  needed. 

E.  Grant-hack  covenants 
While  it  has  been  believed  that  a  "grant- 
back"  provision  in  a  patent  license  (such  a 
provision  being  one  which  requires  that  the 
licensee  assign  or  license  back  to  the  licensor 
any  patent  or  improvement  in  the  products 
or  the  processes  of  the  licensed  patent)  U 
a  legal  and  valid  provision  under  the  doc- 
trine announced  In  Transparent-Wrap  Ma- 
chine Corp.  V.  Stokes  A  Smith  Co.."  at  least 
as  long  as  such  grant-back  provisions  were 
not  linked  with  any  other  anticompetitive 
activity,  "  It  now  appears  that  the  Justice 
Department  contemplates  challenging  li- 
cense agreements  containing  particular  types 
of  grant-back  clauses."  In  order  to  have  any 
certainty  as  to  whether  or  not  such  provi- 


sions  may   be   lawfully  included  in  license 
agreements,  statutory  clarification  of  the  le- 
gality of  such  provisions  is  needed. 
F.  Royalties 
The  law  is  also  unclear  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  patent  owner  and  his  licensee  are 
free  to  set  a  mutually  agreeable  royalty  rate. 
Particularly,  while  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Brulotte  case  "  noted  that  a  patent  empowers 
the  owner  to  exact  royalties  as  high  as  he  can 
negotiate  with  the  leverage  of  that  patent, 
the    recent    case    of    American    Photocopy 
Equipment  Co.  v.  Rovico  '«  held  that  a  patent 
owner  should  be  denied   a  preliminary  in- 
junction against  infringement  of  his  patent 
because  in  the  court's  opinion  the  patent  had 
been  misused  as  the  royalty  rate  was  exorbi- 
tant and  oppressive.  How  can  an  attorney 
advise  his   client  as   to  whether  or  not   a 
royalty  rate  is  exorbitant  and  oppressive? 
Statutory  clarification  U  needed, 
m.  STATtrroHY  treatment  of  the  above 

problems 
Only  Section  263  of  the  Dlrksen  bill  S.  2597 
(90th  Congress)  and  the  91st  Congress'  ver- 
sion thereof,  S.  1569,  has  treated  any  of  the 
problems  discussed  above,  with  which  the 
public  is  concerned  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

To  enact  patent  reform  legislation  without 
a  provision  such  as  Section  263  of  the  Dlrk- 
sen bill  so  that  the  law  can  develop  on  a 
"case  by  case"  basis  will  simply  prolong  the 
uncertainty  for  an  undeterminable  period. 
Prolongation  of  the  uncertainty  will  most 
certainly  be  a  disservice  to  the  Patent  Sys- 
tem, and  ".  .  .  produce  confusion  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  a  reluctance  by  patent  owners 
and  others  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  pertaining  to  patents  or  re- 
lated licenses" "  as  was  observed  by  the 
President's  Commission  to  Study  the  Patent 
System. 

Therefore,  it  Is  requested  that  Section  263 
of  the  Dlrksen  blU  S.  2597  (90th  Congress)  be 
incorporated  Into  McCleUan  bill  8.  2766  (91st 
Congress)  and  any  subsequent  patent  reform 
legislation. 
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THB    PHILAOLEPHIA   PAT«^T 

Law  Association, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  January  28, 1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCleu-an, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DiEAB  Senator  McClzxxan:  In  the  belief 
that  you  are  m  full  accord  with  the  state- 
ment In  the  recent  Presidential  Executive 
Order  11.215  establishing  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Patent  System  that : 

".  .  .  the  patent  system  .  .  .  has  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  development  of  this 
country  by  furthering  increased  productivity, 
economic  growth,  and  an  enhanced  stand- 
ard of  living  and  has  strengthened  the 
competitiveness  of  our  products  In  world 
marlcets;    ..." 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Patient  Law  Association  is  writing  to  you 
concerning  a  matter  deeply  affecting  this 
patent  system. 

The  constitutional  mandate  granting  to 
authors  and  Inventors,  for  limited  times,  "the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries"  was  made  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  right  would  enhance  the  public 
good  by  encouraging  Inventors  to  invent. 
Without  the  protection  afforded  by  the  pat- 
ent system  an  Invention  could  b«  copied  and 
the  market  stolen  by  an  unscrupulous  man- 
ufacturer with  ready  facilities.  With  the 
patent  system  an  inventor  is  encouraged  to 
improve  existing  products  to  the  public  ben- 
efit. The  limited  right  Is  not  monopolistic 
at  all.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Bilr.  Justice 
Roberts : 

"...  a  patent  Is  not.  accurately  speaking, 
a  monopoly.  ...  An  inventor  deprives  the 
public  of  nothing  which  It  enjoyed  before  his 
discovery,  but  gives  something  oi  value  to  the 
community  by  euldlng  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  .  .  ." 

An  Inventor  can  use  the  patent  right  in 
several  ways  He  may  use  It  to  protect  himself 
In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  invention 
or  he  can  license  another  to  do  this  for  him 
In  return  for  a  suitable  royalty.  Thus  the 
right  to  grant  licenses  frequently  becomes 
the  real  thing  of  value  which  the  Inventor 
receives.  To  the  extent  that  his  right  is  un- 
necessarily limited,  the  incentive  to  compete 
Is  likewise  reduced. 

The  basic  right  of  a  patentee  to  license  his 
invention  has  been  guaranteed  from  the 
earliest  times.  Nevertheless,  the  Courts  have, 
over  the  years,  successively  limited  the  scope 
of  his  right  to  grant  licenses,  some  of  these 
decisions  finding  their  basis  in  the  Antitrust 
laws.  But  each  decision,  the  good  and  the 
bad,  has  been  purchased  at  the  considerable 
expense  of  Court  litigation.  The  law  has  been 
written  by  the  Courts  rather  than  by  the 
legislature.  As  you  stated  in  your  speech  in- 
troducing your  Patent  Bill  S.  2756,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  urging  a  continua- 
tion of  this  technique  in  the  belief  that  "any 
necessary  development  or  clarification  of  the 
law  in  this  area  could  be  obtained  as  a  pmxt 
of  the  Department's  antitrust  enforcement 
program." 

Further,  according  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Wednes- 
day. January  7.  1970.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  formed  a  new  staff  unit  in  Its  Anti- 
trust Division  to  concentrate  on  cases  "in- 
volving restrictive  practices  in  the  licensing 
of  patents  and  technology."  The  article  con- 
tinues to  point  out  that  "In  recent  months, 
the  department  has  filed  antitrust  suits  chal- 
lenging agreements  not  to  contest  the  va- 
lidity of  patents;  agreements  dividing  sales 


or  use  of  territories  for  patented  riroducts. 
and  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  certain  drugs 
in  generic,  or  bulk,  form." 

The  continuing  attempt  to  write  pmtent 
law  In  the  Courts  can  not  only  result  in 
burdening  Industry  with  the  cost  of  defend- 
ing Itself  but  also  the  resulting  uncertainty 
win  discourage  others  from  f)articlp»atlng  In 
what  has  been  for  many  years  their  Inherent 
right.  Today  no  one  In  Industry  knows  what 
customary  licensing  procedure  will  next  be 
subject  to  attack  or  what  penalties  will  be 
Invoked  against  him  for  doing  what  has  been, 
for  years,  common  practice.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  participated 
In  this  situation.  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  protested  that 
the  Court  was  repudiating  a  legal  principle 
that  "was  woven  Into  the  fabric  of  our  law 
and  has  been  part  of  It  for  now  more  than 
seventy  years."  (Mercold  v.  Mid-Continent.) 
There  is  thus  an  urgent  need  for  Congress  to 
express  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  the 
fair  bounds  and  limits  within  which  industry 
may  be  free  to  operate. 

This  conflict  between  the  patent  system 
and  the  antitrust  laws  was  recognized  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Patent 
System.  Their  report  recognized  that  "the 
two  systems  are  fully  compatible",  but  that 
".  .  .  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  patent  right  and  there  Is  no 
clear  definition  of  the  patent  misuse  rule." 
Recommendation  22  of  the  Report  then 
stated  that  the  llcensable  nature  of  patent 
rights  should  be  clarified  In  the  patent 
Statute. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  presented  by 
this  situation,  a  special  Committee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Misuse  was  formed  within  the  Phil- 
adelphia Patent  Law  Association,  instructed 
to  study  the  entire  situation  and  to  submit 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Governors.  Many  meetings  have  been  held 
by  this  Committee.  It  has  studied  the  action 
taken  and  statements  submitted  by  other 
Patent  Law  Associations.  It  subsequently 
submitted  strong  recommendations  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  urging  the  Board  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  approve  its  recom- 
mendations and  to  submit  corresponding 
views  to  those  meet  concerned  with  the  hope 
that  Congress  will,  in  the  revised  patent 
Statute  now  under  consideration,  clarify  the 
rights  of  licensors  and  licensees  in  a  manner 
which  will,  for  once  and  for  all.  establish 
their  proper  metes  and  bounds  and  mini- 
mize the  harassment  that  will  necessarily 
result  from  legislation  by  Court  decisions. 
Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Governors,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  January  15,  1970  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  Resolution: 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Philadelphia  Patent  Law  Association 
adopts  the  findings  of  its  Committee  on  Anti- 
trust and  MisTise  which  approves  In  prin- 
ciple the  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Committee  by  the  American  Patent 
Law  Association  (APLA)  in  regard  to  Rec- 
ommendation No.  22  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  statutory  language 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  APLA 
is  enclosed  for  your  convenience.  We  and 
our  Committee  on  Antitrust  and  Misuse  en- 
thusiastically endorse  the  recommendation 
of  the  APLA  that  a  provision  of  this  type 
be  Included  in  the  revised  Patent  Act  for 
the  reasons  outlined  In  this  letter.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  matter,  our  Com- 
mittee Is  continuing  to  study  the  specific 
wording  of  the  APLA  proposal.  Should  we 
have  recommendations  to  make  or  any 
changes  in  the  specific  wording  to  propose 
we  will  submit  these  to  you  promptly. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Pun-ip  O.  Cooper. 
President. 
Enclosure. 


PROPOSED   STATUTORY   LANGUAGE 

With  re.spect  to  Recommendation  No.  22 
of  the  President's  Commission,  we  previously 
have  placed  the  Association  on  record  with 
the  Senate  Committee  as  favoring  the  fol- 
lowing proposal: 

1.  Change  the  heading  of  Section  261  of 
S.  2756  to  read — Transferable  and  Llcensable 
Nature  of  Patent  Rights. 

2.  Amend  the  first  and  second  sentences 
of  Section  261(b)  In  S.  2756  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Applications  for  patent,  patents,  or  any 
Interest  therein,  shall  be  assignable  in  law 
by  an  instrument  in  writing,  and  in  like 
manner  exclusive  rights  under  applications 
for  patent  and  patents  may  be  conveyed  for 
the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  United 
States. 

An  applicant,  patentee,  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative may  also  at  his  election,  license  or 
otherwise  waive  any  of  his  rights  under 
Section  154  or  Section  281  of  this  title  In 
whole  or  In  any  pwrt  thereof,  by  exclusive  or 
nonexclusive  arrangement  with  a  party  of 
his  selection. 

3.  Add  subparagraphs  (f)  and  (g)  to  sec- 
tion  271    of   S.   2756   as   follows: 

(f)  No  p>atent  owner  shall  be  guilty  of 
misuse  or  Illegal  extension  of  the  patent 
rights  because  he  has  entered  Into,  or  will 
only  enter  into, 

1.  An  arrangement  granting  some  rights 
under  the  patent  but  excluding  specified 
conduct,  It  the  conduct  excluded  would  be 
actionable  under  Section  271  and  Section 
281  of  this  title:  or, 

2.  An  arrangement  granting  rights  under 
the  patent  that  excludes  or  restricts  conduct 
in  a  manner  that  is  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances  to  secure  to  the  patent  owner 
the  full  benefit  of  his  invention  and  patent 
grant. 

(g)  No  patent  owner  shall  be  guilty  of 
misuse  or  illegal  extension  of  patent  rights 
because  he  has  entered  Into  or  will  only 
enter  Into  an  arrangement  of  assignment, 
license  or  waiver  of  some  or  all  of  his  rights 
under  Section  154  or  281.  for  a  consideration 
which  includes: 

( 1 )  A  non-exclusive  exchange  of  patent 
rights; 

(2)  A  royalty,  fee  or  purchase  price; 

(I)  In  any  amount,  however  paid  or  meas- 
ured, provided  that  any  amount  paid  after 
the  expiration  of  a  patent  Is  based  solely 
upon  activities  prior  to  such  expiration: 

(II)  Not  measured  by  the  subject  matter 
of  the  patent  or  by  extent  of  use  by  the  other 
party  of  the  rights  assigned,  licensed  or 
waived; 

(Hi)  Not  computed  In  a  manner  that  seg- 
regates the  charge  for  any  particular  patent, 
or  for  any  particular  claim  or  claims  of  one 
or  more  patents: 

(Iv)  Differing  from  that  provided  in  some 
other  arrangement. 


Memorandum  on  the  Need  for  Lecislattve 
Clarification  or  the  Law  Relating  to 
Patent  License  Provisions 

SUMMARY 

Encouraging  Innovation  is  the  principal 
objective  of  the  patent  system.  Patents  do 
this,  first,  by  encouraging  Invention,  or  the 
Investment  In  Inventive  efforts  thus,  patents 
provide  a  lead  time  for  the  patent  owner 
against  competitors  who  would  copy  the  in- 
vention and  enjoy  a  free  ride  on  the  research 
and  development  investment.  Second,  patents 
facilitate  the  marketing  of  Inventions.  Often 
the  useful  dimensions  of  an  Invention  ex- 
ceed the  Interests  or  capabilities  of  the  pat- 
ent owner  to  develop,  produce  or  market  It. 
The  patent  owner  must  then  be  able  to  use 
his  patent  to  secure  what  he  lacks  In  the 
means  to  market. 

The  patent  Is  a  fcrm  of  monopoly,  albeit 
a  temporary  and  specially-created  one  and 
therefore  Is  an  automatic  anathema  to  some 
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antitrust  theorists.  Nevertheless,  the  patent 
"monopoly"  brings  a  form  of  innovative 
competition  that  no  antitrust  law  can  pro- 
vide. This  Is,  in  effect,  competition  in  value, 
as  distinguished  from  price  (although  the 
patented  product  must  still  compete  in  price 
with  Its  available  alternatives). 

The  patent  owner  is  entitled  to  keep  all 
others  from  practicing  his  Invention.  Or  he 
can  sell  the  patent  or  license  others  to  use 
It.  A  licensing  arrangement  must  hold  pros- 
pects of  profit  for  both  parties  and,  accord- 
ingly, must  be  adapted  to  an  existing  busi- 
ness situation.  However,  the  patent  owner 
Is  entitled  to  attach  only  those  terms  to  his 
license  that  are  reasonably  related  to  the 
scope  of  his  patent  grant.  Otherwise,  his 
patent  can  be  held  unenforceable  as  a  patent 
misuse;  or  the  patent  owner  can  be  held  in 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  subjecting 
him  to  severe  penalties — including  a  prison 
sentence,  heavy  fines,  and  treble  damages  to 
those  his  acts  have  Injured.  The  need  is 
therefore  apparent  for  reasonable  certainty 
in  the  laws  relating  to  patent  licensing  if 
patents  are  to  be  used  effectively  in  bringing 
new  products  and  processes  into  TnaxiTnum 
use  and  fostering  innovative  competition. 

In  several  important  respects,  the  appli- 
cable law  Is  so  unsettled  as  to  hamper  legiti- 
mate licensing  activities.  This  arises  from 
diversities  In  holding  of  our  courts.  Equal- 
ly disturbing  for  the  future  Is  the  unrealis- 
tic attitude  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
due  In  part  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
practical  problems  of  licensing  and  operating 
under  licenses.  Representatives  of  this  Anti- 
trust Division  with  Increasing  frequency  are 
threatening  actions  against  patent  owners 
who  engage  In  licensing  practices  well  with- 
in the  scope  of  their  patent  grant  and  for  a 
proper  purpose  but  which  the  Division  con- 
siders opposed  In  theory  to  a  concept  of  anti- 
trust. 

Patents,  by  statute,  have  the  "attributes  of 
personal  property."  The  owner  of  personal 
property  other  than  patents  enjoy,  among 
the  attributes  of  ownership,  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  all  or  part  of  his  property  whenever, 
wherever  and  to  whomever  he  chooses.  And 
in  disposing  of  it  he  Is  not  called  on  to  prove 
that  what  he  is  doing  is  legal  or  even  rea- 
sonable. The  patent  owner,  in  disposing  of 
his  patent  property,  should  enjoy  the  same 
presumption  of  legality  and  reasonableness 
concerning  his  transactions. 

There  Is  need  for  legislative  clarification  In 
several  specific  areas  of  patent  licensing. 
These  Include: 

1.  Field-of-use  licensing 

A  patent  owner  is  entitled  to  all  uses  of 
his  Invention.  Some  uses,  such  as  those  be- 
yond his  ability  or  interest  to  develop  and 
market,  he  may  choose  to  license  to  others. 
Such  a  license  Is  not  restrictive  but  merely 
conveys  less  than  the  total  right  belonging 
to  the  patent  owner.  However,  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  Insists  that  such  a  license 
Is  restrictive,  and  there  is  Increasing  danger 
that  our  courts,  which  heretofore  have  up- 
held such  practices,  will  fall  victim  to  this 
pressure.  The  President's  Commission  on  the 
Patent  System,  appointed  by  President 
Johnson,  concluded  that  the  field-of-use 
license,  like  the  license  for  a  particular  ter- 
ritory (which  Is  specifically  sanctioned  by 
present  statute),  should  receive  statutory 
approval. 

2.  The  right  to  license  {or  not  to  license) 
Strange  as  It  seems,  the  right  of  a  patent 
owner  to  license  parties  of  his  choice  has 
been  challenged.  A  White  House  Task  Force 
on  Antitrust  Policy  has  urged  that  If  a  patent 
owner  licenses  his  patent  at  all  he  must  li- 
cense all  comers  who  are  financially  respon- 
sible and  of  good  reputation.  At  least  one 
court  decision  has  spoken  similarly.  While 
the  use  of  patents  beyond  their  proper  scoi>e 


Is  clearly  wrong,  and  the  interdiction  of  anti- 
trust or  the  defense  of  patent  misuse  be- 
comes appropriate,  the  insistence  that  the 
patent  owner  must  license  all  qualified  par- 
ties if  he  licenses  anyone  Is  clearly  an  unwar- 
ranted extension  of  antitrust  philosophy. 
The  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  facts  of  busi- 
ness life  is  endangering  the  Important  pre- 
rogative of  the  patent  owner  to  select  his 
licensees. 

3.  The  freely  negotiated  royalty 
A  federal  court  has  held  that  a  royalty, 
acceptable  to  some  sixteen  other  licensees, 
was  excessive  and  per  se  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  While  the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  re- 
peatedly held  that  a  patent  owner  Is  entitled 
to  whatever  royalties  the  parties  negotiate, 
there  is  now  Judicial  support  for  questioning 
the  royalty  terms  of  any  license.  This  Inter- 
vention by  a  court  to  determine  ex  post  facto 
that  a  royalty  does  not  suit  the  court's  Idea 
of  reasonableness  and  amounts  to  price  fix- 
ing Is  more  than  unwarranted.  Moreover,  In 
most  Instances  an  arrangement  that  later 
proves  an  undue  burden  on  the  licensee  will 
be  adjusted  for  the  good  business  reason  that 
it  impairs  the  sale  of  the  product  and  the 
generation  of  royalties  for  the  patent  owner. 

4.  Royalty  differential  between 
TKmexclusive  licensees 
A  series  of  court  decisions  In  related  cases 
have  held  different  charges  to  different  licen- 
sees to  be  a  per  se  antitrust  violation.  These 
decisions  may  or  may  not  portend  a  Judicial 
trend  eigalnst  the  freedom  of  the  patent 
owner  to  charge  different  royalties  to  differ- 
ent licensees.  This  Judicial  uncertainty  Is 
compounded  by  the  report  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned White  House  Task  Force  on  Anti- 
trust Policy,  on  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  commented  with  appcu'ent  favca'. 
The  Task  Force  would  have  each  license 
under  a  patent  to  be  on  terms  "neither  more 
restrictive  nor  less  favorable"  thsm  every 
other  license — even  though  the  licenses  be  for 
different  products  or  purposes,  and  even 
though  the  benefits  of  the  license  may  vary 
widely  among  several  licensee. 

5.  The  royalty  base 
The  complexities  in  the  practice  of  some 
product  and  process  patents  sometimes  make 
It  difficult  or  impossible  to  measure  the  use 
of  the  patent  for  determining  royalties.  On 
such  occasions  the  parties  agree  on  some 
conveniently  determinable  parameter  as  a 
meastire  of  use.  It  would  seem  inappropriate 
for  the  courts  to  interfere  with  such  ar- 
rangements, and  in  fact  decisions  have  been 
generally  reasonable.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
uncertainty  which  a  clear  legislative  pro- 
vision would  alleviate. 

6.  Royalty  for  the  package  license 
Where  a  prospective  licensee  wants  to  do 
something  that  in  its  totality  is  covered  by 
a  group  of  patents,  some  of  which  may  not 
be  vsed  all  the  time  or  which  may  be  alterna- 
tives to  others,  the  entire  group  of  patents 
may  be  licensed.  If  the  patent  owner  does 
not  coerce  his  licensee  Into  accepting  and 
ptaying  for  unwanted  patents,  antitrust  prob- 
lems are  usually  avoided.  But  in  establishing 
a  royalty  he  may  encounter  problems.  Usual- 
ly, no  breakdown  of  royalty  is  made  for  In- 
dividual patents  because  the  extent  of  their 
use  cannot  be  predicted  when  the  license  Is 
negotiated.  But  when  the  patents  begin  ex- 
piring the  right  of  the  patent  owner  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  full  royalty  Is  sometimes 
questioned.  The  reduction  in  value  of  the 
remaining  patents  as  each  patent  expires 
wotild  In  most  instances  be  lmp>osslble  to 
det«rmine  fairly.  If  the  original  agreement 
contemplating  the  continuance  of  royalties 
until  the  last  significant  i>atent  has  expired 
was  reached  In  arms-length  bargaining  with- 
out coercion.  It  should  remain  in  force  as 
the  parties  intended. 


7.  Royalty  payment  after  expiration  of  patent 
A  single  Supreme  Court  decision  has  raised 
doubts  In  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  a  license  calling  for  payment  of  royal- 
ties after  expiration  of  the  patent  but  for 
activities  carried  out  while  the  patent  was 
alive.  Installment  payment  of  royalty  Is 
usually  a  concession  to  the  licensee  and 
should  not  be  a  source  of  loss  or  litigation 
to  the  patent  owner. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the  Patent 
System  observed  the  patent  owner's  plight  in 
the  matter  of  permissible  patent  license  pro- 
visions: 

However,  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  patent  right  and  there 
is  no  clear  definition  of  the  patent  misuse 
rule.  This  has  produced  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  and  a  reluctance  by  patent  own- 
ers and  others  to  enter  Into  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  pertaining  to  patents  or 
related  licenses. 

This,  Indeed,  is  true. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly active  In  critical  surveillance  of 
patent  licensing.  While  the  Department  fa- 
vors a  case-by-case  development  of  the  law 
(with  the  Department  initiating  or  partici- 
pating in  litigation  to  its  own  end) ,  such  de- 
velopment would  inevitably  be  expensive — 
both  for  the  patent  owner  and  the  public. 
Moreover,  the  resulting  law  could  well  be 
misdirected,  because  it  would  have  its  ori- 
gins in  aggravated  and  unrepresentative  fact 
situations. 

The  interests  of  patent  owners  and  the 
public  call  for  legislative  clarification  of  some 
of  the  major  problems  now  In  such  an  un- 
certain state.  Especially,  these  interests  need 
safeguards  against  case  law  making  per  se 
antitrust  violations  of  some  of  the  practices 
so  important  to  innovation  through  patents. 


MSMORANSCM    OW    THE    NEED    rOB    LEGISLATIVE 
CLARinCATlON      OF     THE     LAW     RELATING     TO 

Patent  License  F>rovisions 

INTHODtTCnON 

When  the  patent  system  Is  viewed  in  terms 
of  Its  constitutional  objective  of  encourag- 
ing useful  Innovation,  patent  and  antitrust 
concepts  may  touch  but  they  shouldn't  tan- 
gle. However,  there  is  mounting  evidence  of 
inconsistency  and  confusion  in  the  courts 
and  a  disturbing  trend  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  concerning  the  terms  that  may  be 
incorporated  In  patent  licenses  without  in- 
voking the  sanctions  of  antitrust. 

The  Importance  of  the  development  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  licensing  of  patents, 
and  the  freedom  to  adapt  the  license  to  the 
business  situation  facing  the  patent  owner 
and  his  prospective  licensee,  are  often  In- 
dispensable to  the  full  utilization  of  the 
patent  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  public 
and  the  patent  owner. 

It  Is  the  purpKMe  of  this  Itlemorandum  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Patent  Iaw  Associa- 
tion to  outline  some  of  the  problems  of 
patent  license  provisions  and  to  suggest  areas 
in  need  of  legislative  clarification. 

THE  KOLE  or  PATKKTS  IN  tNNOVATION 

There  are  two  distinct  but  Important  roles 
of  patents  in  the  Innovative  process  one 
widely  recognised  and  the  other  too  often 
ignored.  Both  are  embraced  'wltbln  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  the  patent  sys- 
tem "promote  the  progress  of  useful  arts."  > 

The  first  it  the  incentive  to  invent,  or — 
more  commonly — to  support  inventive  ef- 
forts. Of  course,  a  few  gifted  Individuals  in- 
vent as  a  reflexive  response  to  a  problem  or 
challenge.  They  may  have  little  regard  for 
the  economics  or  marketability  of  their  In- 
ventions but  simply  invent  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  exercising  their  creative  talents.  For 
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them  the  patent  system  may  provide  Uttle 
personal  incentive  to  Invent  (although 
patents  may  afford  the  only  means  for  bring- 
ing their  Inventions  Into  use  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  as  will  be  developed  below). 

But  the  ofttlmes  risky  Investment  In  re- 
search, development,  design,  manufacturing 
and  marketing  activities  In  the  context  of 
the  innovating  unit,  be  It  an  individual  or 
corporate  group,  could  hardly  be  justified 
11  the  resiUts  could  always  be  freely  copied 
by  those  having  no  such  Investments  to  re- 
cover. The  Innovator  of  a  marketable  product 
needs  a  lead  time  during  which  he  can  deny 
compeUtors  a  free  and  profitable  ride  on  his 
investment  In  the  Innovation.  This  Is  what 
the  patent  system  gives  htm  In  return  for 
disclosing  details  of  the  Invention  In  a  pat- 
ent—provided his  invention  can  qualify  as 
stifflclently  different  from  what  has  been 
doi«e  before  to  merit  a  patent. 

From  this  limited  lead  time  of  seventeen 
years,  sometimes  called  the  patent  "monop- 
oly," the  patent  owner  has  an  opportunity  to 
recover  his  expends,  earn  a  profit  and  pos- 
sibly Invest  In  other  Innovative  adventures — 
BO  long  as  the  pubUc  Is  satisfied  his  product 
is  worth  buying  at  the  price  he  charges.  It 
Is  the  prospect  of  patent  coverage  that  Jus- 
tifies much  investment  In  research  and  de- 
velopment leading  to  new  products,  new 
plants,  new  employment  opportunities  and 
genuine  progress  In  the  useful  arts. 

The  second  role  of  patents  in  innovation 
concernt  the  oWMfy  to  market.  At  the  pat- 
ent's expiration,  anyone  can  use  the  Inven- 
tion free  of  the  patent.  In  the  meantime, 
pubUc  disclosure  of  the  Invention  In  the 
patent  often  stimulates  others  to  invent  Im- 
provements or  make  quite  different  Inven- 
tions, building  on  the  ideas  In  the  patent. 
WMle  public  disclosure  of  the  Invention  In 
the  patent  Is  therefore  a  contribution  In 
Itself,  the  fvill  range  of  benefits  contemplated 
by  the  patent  system  are  not  realized  until 
the  patented  Invention  is  embodied  In  a 
product  or  service  available  to  the  public. 
The  right  to  exclude  others  from  practicing 
an  Invention  is  hollow,  Indeed,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  patent  owner  and  the 
public.  If  the  patent  owner  lacks  the  money, 
talent,  organization  or  facilities  to  bring  the 
invention  to  market.  It  Is  therefore  essen- 
tial that  If  the  patent  owner  decides  to  naar- 
ket  the  invention  he  be  able  to  use  his  patent 
to  secure  what  he  lacks  In  the  means  to 
market. 

This  Is  particularly  Important  where  the 
Invention  Is  capable  of  application  outside 
his  regular  field  of  interest  or  competence. 
In  such  event  he  needs  to  use  his  patent  In 
a  business  arrangement  that  will  give  Incen- 
tive to  those  of  his  choosing  who  are  ex- 
pert in  other  fields  and  can  handle  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  development,  mantifactur- 
Ing  and  marketing. 

These  two  elements,  the  incentive  to  in- 
vent (or  support  Inventive  efforts)  and  the 
ability  to  market,  are  the  heart  of  a  patent's 
contribution  to  "innovation."  They  are  se- 
quential but  Inseparable,  and  recognition  of 
this  duality  will  be  seen  as  Important  in 
resolving  patent  antitrust  conflicts  In  the 
area  of  patent  licensing. 

THE   CONTRIBtmON    OP    PATENTS   TO   THE    ANTI- 
TRUST   OBJKCTIVK 

To  the  extent  the  patent  owner  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  prevent  others  from  mak- 
ing, using  and  selling  the  Invention  claimed 
m  the  patent,  he  does,  Indeed,  enjoy  s 
monopoly^-albelt  a  temporary  one.  But  the 
temporory  monopoly  of  the  patent  takes 
nothing  from  the  public,  for  the  patent  by 
law  covers  only  that  created  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Inventor. 

Because  a  monopoly  of  any  kind  Is  anath- 
ema to  the  antitrust  theorist,  the  monop- 
oly of  the  patent  has  given  rise  to  the  er- 
roneous Idea  that  patent  and  antitrust  con- 
cepts are  endlessly  opposed.  The  patent  mo- 


nopoly Is  regarded  as  an  intrusion  on  the 
principle  of  free  and  unfettered  competition. 
In  truth,  however,  the  utilization  of  the 
temporary  patent  monopoly  brings  an  en- 
tirely new  dimension  to  the  free  competition 
sought  by  the  antitrust  laws.  This  new  di- 
mension arises  from  the  necessity  for  com- 
petitors to  find  their  own  routes  to  successful 
products,  a  process  that  in  its  stepwise  Im- 
plementation brings  new  and  better  or 
cheaper  products  to  the  market.  Indeed, 
there  Is  no  stronger  Incentive  to  invent,  or 
to  Invest  In  efforts  to  Invent,  than  a  suc- 
cessful, patented  product  in  the  hands  of  a 
competitor.  This  can  properly  be  called  in- 
novative competition — or  competition  in 
value,  as  distinguished  from  price — a  form 
of  competition  not  secured  through  applica- 
tion of  any  of  the  antitrust  laws 

PATENTS.    PEOrrrS    AND   PROPHETS 

If  the  support  of  Inventive  efforts  leads  to 
grant  of  a  patent,  or  If  a  patent  Is  otherwise 
acquired,  the  problem  of  the  patent  owner 
is  how  to  use  the  patent  for  profit.  The  pat- 
ent may  cover  a  manufactured  article,  a  de- 
vice or  machine,  a  chemical  comp)ound  or 
combination  of  compounds,  a  process  fur 
making  something,  or  a  method  for  doing 
something.  If  practicable,  the  patent  owner 
usually  chooses  to  make  and  sell  the  pat- 
ented product  himself  or  use  the  process  in 
his  own  plant. 

However,  if  In  his  business  judgment  he 
decides  the  best  opportunity  for  profit  lies 
In  granting  licenses  to  others,  he  must  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  care.  First,  he  must 
choose  as  his  licensees  only  those  who,  by 
their  good  reputations  or  capabilities,  will 
bring  credit  to  his  Invention.  In  licensing  his 
patent  for  practice  by  others  he  Is  parting 
with  a  portion  of  the  exclusive  privilege  his 
patent  gives  him,  and  licensed  activities  that 
would  demean  the  Invention  would  Inevita- 
bly lessen  the  value  of  his  remaining  rights 
under  the  patent. 

Second,  he  must  fashion  the  patent  license 
to  the  business  situation  he  faces.  Obviously, 
the  arrangement  must  hold  prospects  of 
profit  for  both  parties.  But  In  taking  Into 
account  the  business  interests  involved,  the 
patent  owner  can  properly  Include  In  the 
license  only  those  provisions  reasonably  re- 
lated to  securing  for  him  the  legitimate 
benefits  of  the  patent  grant — which  confers 
the  right  to  exclude  others  from  making,  us- 
ing or  selling  the  patented  Invention.  If  the 
license  goes  farther,  the  validity  of  the  ar- 
rangement can  be  called  Into  question  be- 
cause the  patent  has  been  employed  beyond 
Its  lawful  scope.  The  patent  owner  has.  In 
other  words,  "misused"  his  patent.* 

Patent  misus°  Is  a  defense  against  a  charge 
of  infringement  and  may  relieve  the  In- 
fringer of  liability.  Although  the  patent  may 
be  valid,  the  patent  owner  loses  his  right 
to  enforce  it  so  long  as  the  misuse  continues 
and  the  consequences  have  not  been  cor- 
rected. If  the  misuse  can  be  shown  to  have 
adversely  aflectea  competition,  or  to  have 
been  part  of  a  plan  to  restrain  or  monopolize 
trade,  the  acts  of  misuse  may  rise  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  phrase  "anti- 
trust laws"  includes  Sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  Sections  3  and  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  sometimes  included.' 

While  patent  misuse  Is  actionable  only  as 
a  defense  to  a  suit  for  Infringement  or  a  re- 
lated suit  for  breach  of  a  license,  activities 
believed  to  constlttrte  antitrust  vlolatlorw 
can  be  enjoined  by  a  court  on  the  basis  of 
action  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  acting 
m  the  name  of  the  United  States  Gtovern- 
ment,  or  on  the  basis  of  action  by  Injured 
private  parties.  The  penalties  for  antitrust 
violations  can  range  from  heavy  fines  to 
prison  sentences  (where  a  criminal  violation 
Is  made  out) ,  and  private  parties  who  have 
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been  injured  by  the  Illegal  acts  can  sue  for 
treble  damages. 

Increasingly,  the  patent  owner  who  li- 
censes his  patent  needs  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
In  tailoring  his  license  to  the  business  situa- 
tion existing  at  the  time  of  licensing,  he  and 
his  prospective  licensee  must  foresee  not  only 
how  the  courts  and  Department  of  Justice 
might  Interpret  the  license  provisions,  but 
also  how  changing  business  circumstances 
might  affect  such  Interpretations. 

As  will  be  demonstrated  below,  the  state 
of  the  decisional  law  Is  unsettled  In  the  ex- 
treme. But  of  equal  importance  Is  the  threat- 
ening posture  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  recently-announced  establishment  of  a 
Patent  Unit  within  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  underscores  con- 
cern over  some  of  the  policies  that  seem  to 
be  emerging  In  the  patent-antitrust  area.* 
Speaking  In  Washington  on  June  5,  1969. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  McLaren,  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  outlined  the  guiding 
phlloeophy  of  antitrust  enforcement  In  this 
area  as  follows:  * 

In  considering  whether  to  attack  a  par- 
ticular licensing  provision  c«  practice,  we  ask 
OTiTselves  two  fundamental  questions.  First. 
Is  the  particular  provision  justifiable  as 
necessary  to  the  patentee's  exploitation  of  his 
lawful  monopoly?  Second,  are  less  restric- 
tive altematlvee  available  to  the  patentee? 
Where  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  no. 
and  to  the  second  yes,  we  will  considFv  bring- 
ing a  case  challenging  the  restriction  in- 
volved. (ESnphasls  added.) 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  therefore 
not  only  concerned  with  whether  a  given 
practice  in  a  given  situation  in  fact  consti- 
tutes an  antitrust  violation,  but  whether  the 
particular  licensing  arrangement  was  "neces- 
sary." or  whether  there  might  have  been 
other  ways  of  putting  the  patent  to  use  that 
would  have  Imposed  lese  "restriction"  on  the 
licensee. 

More  will  be  said  below  about  use  of  the 
word  "reetrlctlon"  In  the  patent  license  con- 
text. It  is  Important  to  understand,  however, 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  is  using  the 
term  to  describe  that  portion  of  the  patent 
grant  which  the  patent  owner  has  chosen 
not  to  license. 

If  the  patent  owner  can  deny  access  of 
all  others  to  his  invention,  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate that  he  be  entitled  to  control  the 
degree  to  which  he  relinquishes  his  exclusive 
rights,  so  long  as  the  license  provviions  are 
within  or  reasonably  ancillary  to  the  patent 
grant.  No  gift  of  prophecy  could  possibly 
anticipate  the  outcome  of  a  test  of  a  li- 
censing arrangement  made  in  a  given  busi- 
ness context  at  a  specific  point  In  time, 
against  the  subjective  criteria  of  "necessity 
and  "availability  of  alternatives"  applied  at 
some  future  time.  One  Is  led  to  conclude 
that  only  the  failure  of  the  arrangement 
would  prove  its  legality. 

THE    DISPOSmON    OF    PATENTS    AS    PEESONAt 
PROPERTT 

It  should  not  be  taken  as  the  position  of 
the  American  Patent  Law  Association  that  all 
the  patent  license  provisions  discussed  here- 
in should  always  be  permitted  to  stand  in 
all  circumstances.  Even  the  most  innocu- 
ous terms  can  be  applied  in  a  predatory  man- 
ner to  achieve,  through  conspiracy  or  Indi- 
vidual action,  results  tha'  are  anticompeti- 
tive clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  patent 
grant  and  Inimical  to  progress  in  the  useful 
arts  But  to  adopt  the  test  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  to  permit  the  dec- 
laration of  per  86  Illegality  of  Ucense  pro- 
visions which,  in  th-ir  proper  application, 
can  bring  innovative  advances  more  rapidly 
into  public  use  and  actually  create  competi- 
tion in  the  process,  is  to  defeat  the  principal 
objectives  of  both  the  patent  and  antitrust 
laws. 

Considerations  of  the  pubUc  Interest  m- 
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volved  in  patent  licensmg  permeates  this 
entire  discussion.  Another  important  factor 
to  examine,  hawever  is  the  nature  of  the 
rights  of  the  patent  owner.  The  present 
statute  declares  that  "patents  shall  have 
ihe  attributes  of  personal  property.""  As 
win  be  shown,  much  of  the  agitation  from 
antitrust  theorists  today  would  lead  to  a 
clear  derogation  of  this  concept. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  a  principal  attri- 
bute of  persons^  property  Is  the  ovmer's  right 
to  the  benefits  of  ownership,  use  and  disposi- 
tion. Of  course,  the  law  will  lny)Ose  limita- 
tions on  the  right  or  apply  sanctions  against 
the  owner  where  the  public  Is  Injured  by  the 
exercise  of  the  right.  But  acts  of  ownership, 
use  and  disposition  which  are  themselves 
legal  will  not  be  Interdicted  merely  because 
they  may  lead  to  Illegal  or  undesirable  con- 
sequences. The  owner  of  private  property 
enjoys,  in  effect,  a  presumption  that  his  acts 
in  exercising  his  rights  of  ownership,  use  aiid 
disposition  are  legal.  He  does  not  have  to 
demonstrate  their  legality  or  test  them  by  a 
rule  of  reason.  The  burden  of  establishing 
that  his  conduct  was  Illegal  or  against  the 
public  Interest  Is  on  the  party  asserting  it. 
Indeed,  our  society  could  function  In  no 
other  way. 

''Patents  are  a  species  of  personal  property. 
An  Important  attribute  of  patent  property 
should  therefore  be  the  patent  owner's  right 
to  the  benefits  of  ownership,  use  and  dispo- 
sition. Of  special  concern  here  Is  the  right 
of  disposition.  Certainly,  a  normal  Incident 
of  patent  ownership  should  be  the  right  of 
the  patent  owner  (1)  to  retain  the  entire 
patent  property  for  his  own  use,  or  (2)  to 
dispose  of  all  or  part  of  It  whenever,  wherever 
and  to  whomever  he  chooses.  It  should  not  be 
presumed  at  the  outset  that.  In  exercising  his 
patent  right  of  disposition,  the  patent  owner 
is  going  to  misuse  It.  Or.  simply  because  he 
might  misuse  It.  he  should  not  be  automati- 
cally foreclosed  from  dl^oslng  of  his  patent 
on  terms  that  are  In  themselves  perfectly 
legal.  Even  one  charged  with  a  crime  enjoys 
a  legal  presumption  of  Innocence;  the  act  of 
disposing  of  all  or  part  of  a  patent  right 
should  carry  no  less  favorable  a  presumption. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  some  judicial  decisions  would  deny  the 
owner  of  patent  property  the  same  benefits 
and  presumptions  accorded  owners  of  other 
forms  of  personal  property.  To  implement  its 
bias,  the  Department  avails  itself  of  a  ready 
access  to  the  courts  (through  bringing  suits 
or  filing  amicus  briefs)  in  cases  it  selects  as 
most  potentially  destructive  on  their  facts  to 
the  licensing  practices  it  wishes  to  outlaw. 
In  addition,  the  Department  is  utilizing  oth- 
er forms  of  attack,  such  as  direct  pressure, 
public  announcements  by  Department  repre- 
sentatives on  the  banquet  circuit,  threats  of 
stdts,  and  consent  decrees,  to  force  its  viewa 
on  patent  owners  who  do  not  wish  to  serve 
as  test  cases  for  new  antitrust  theories. 

What  Is  the  practical  effect  of  this  unfor- 
tunate situation  on  the  patent  owner  trying 
to  put  his  patent  to  work? 

THE   PATENT   OWNER'S   DnxlUCA 

A  patent  Is  not  like  a  commodity  that  can 
be  priced  and  placed  on  the  shelf  for  sale, 
like  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  "merchandising"  or 
licensing  a  patent,  many  factors  must  be 
considered,  some  arising  from  the  interests 
of  the  patent  owner  and  some  from  Interests 
of  the  potential  licensee.  By  a  process  at 
negotiation,  each  party  represents  its  Inter- 
ests and  strengths  In  arriving  at  an  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  to  both  which  Is  within 
legal  bounds  today  and,  hopefully,  will  re- 
main so  for  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

Among  the  factors  considered,  many  of 
which  give  rise  to  some  form  of  expression 
in  the  license,  are  the  following: 

Cost  of  the  development  to  the  patent 
owner  and  licensee. 
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Anticipated  volume  of  sales. 

Patent  owner's  product  line  and  market 
position. 

Need  for  exclusivity. 

Territory. 

Ayallablllty  of  substitutes  not  under  pat- 
ent. 

Number  of  patents  Involved. 

Scope  of  Invention  v.  scope  of  patent  cov- 
erage. 

Ease  of  circumventing  patent. 

Need  for  licensee  under  patents  of  others. 

Relative  value  of  Invention  In  different 
fields  of  use. 

Capability  of  licensee  to  serve  aU  fields  of 
use. 

Need  for  lead  time. 

Need  for  further  technical   development. 

Need  for  market  development. 

Need  for  Investment  In  production  facili- 
ties. 

Financial  resfxsnslblllty  of  licensee. 

Expected  savings  from  tise  of  invention. 

Need  for  technical  assistance  from  patent 
owner. 

Need  for  use  of  trade  secrets. 

Availability  to  licensee  of  later  Improve- 
ments by  patent  owner. 

Fair  royalty. 

Base  for  royalty  determination. 

Protection  against  later  licensee  at  lower 
royalties. 

Exchange  of  licenses  In  lieu  of  royalty. 

Non-exclusive  rights  to  patent  owner  on 
Improvements  by  licensee. 

Right  to  grant  sublicenses. 

Detectablllty  of  Infringement. 

Willingness  of  patent  owner  to  enforce 
patent  against  unlicensed  Infringers. 

Willingness  of  patent  owner  to  defend  li- 
censee against  Infringement  suits  brought 
by  others. 

Conditions  for  terminating  the  license. 

Before  examining  Individually  certain  spe- 
dflc  licensing  problems,  it  will  serve  the 
better  understanding  of  the  impact  of  anti- 
trust to  consider  how  easily.  In  the  exercise 
of  sound  business  judgment,  a  patent  owner 
can  fall  victim  to  a  whole  conglomerate  of 
antitrust  problems  In  licensing  his  patent. 
Here  Is  the  plight,  flctitotu  but  representa- 
tive, of  the  A  Company: 

Company  A  Is  small  manufacturer  of  elec- 
trical switches  based  In  Los  Angeles.  Its  sales 
are  confined  to  switches  for  use  In  buildings 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  company  owns 
a  patent  on  a  switch  which  was  develop>ed 
at  a  coat  of  $70,000  and  three  years'  effort. 
It  believes  the  switch  can  be  adapted  for 
other  usee  but  considers  expansion  unde- 
sirable beoause  of  lack  of  capital,  develop- 
ment personnel  and  manufacturing  capacity, 
as  well  as  the  Increased  coets  of  maurketlng 
In  remote  areas.  It  does,  however,  want  to 
retain  the  exclusive  right  to  the  switch  In 
the  building  field  In  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

In  order  to  reach  other  markets.  Company 
A  decides  to  license  the  patent  at  a  royalty 
of  5  % ,  giving  each  licensee  the  exclusive  ter- 
ritory he  demands  in  which  to  sell  and  serv- 
ice switches,  and  limiting  each  to  the  sale 
of  switches  for  use  In  buildings. 

The  manufacturer  In  the  Detroit  area 
would  like  to  develop  the  patented  switch 
concept  for  use  In  automobiles.  However,  In 
order  to  recover  the  estimated  $100,000  re- 
quired for  the  development,  be  asks  for  an 
exclusive  license  in  the  automotive  field.  A 
royalty  of  2%  is  established  as  reasonable  In 
view  of  the  development  coats  and  the  low 
profit  margin  from  large  volume  sales  to 
automobile  manufacturers. 

Bade  In  Los  Angeles,  a  competitor  of  Com- 
pany A,  who  manufactures  switches  for  use 
In  aircraft  as  well  as  bviildlngs,  asks  for  a 
non-excluslve  license  for  selling  to  the  build- 
ing trade  and  an  exclusive  license  for  the 
aircraft  industry.  The  license  for  the  build- 
ing trade  Is  refused,  because  the  company 
wants  to  retain  the  exclusive  right   In  its 


home  territory.  But  the  exclusive  license  for 
the  aircraft  field  Is  granted  at  a  lO'^c  royalty 
rate.  This  figure  contemplates  the  high  profit 
margin  but  low  sales  volume  of  switches  for 
the   aircraft    Industry. 

~At  this  point  the  company  consults  Its 
attorney  to  prepare  the  various  agreements. 
The  attorney  is  convinced  that  the  business 
judgment  is  sound,  all  terms  are  reasonable, 
and  the  arrangements  will  move  the  Inven- 
tion to  markets  throughout  the  United 
States  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  with 
responsible  financial  backing  and  business 
skin  In  each  of  the  markets  served.  But  the 
attorney  nevertheless  advises  that  ( 1 )  it  has 
jeopardized  the  enforceability  of  the  patent 
In  all  markets,  Including  Its  own  market  in 
Los  Angeles,  by  refusing  to  license  its  Los 
Angeles  competitor  in  the  building  field  after 
licensing  others  elsewhere  In  the  BSime  field, 
(2)  It  has  Invited  an  antitrust  suit,  because 
the  Justice  Department  has  declared  It  Is 
looking  for  a  situation  where  a  patent  li- 
cense divides  fields  of  use  among  companies 
that  would  otherwise  compete,'  (3)  It  has 
opened  Itself  to  private  antitrust  and  treble 
damage  claims  from  Its  competitors  as  well 
as  those  of  Its  licensees,'  and  (4)  It  has 
provided  ingredients  of  a  defense  of  patent 
misuse  by  charging  different  royalty  rates 
under  the  same  patent.** 

This  example  illustrates  a  gamut  of  licens- 
ing problems  facing  today's  patent  owners. 
Company  A  Is  small  and  Incapable  of  extend- 
ing Its  market  outside  Its  home  area.  But 
the  magnitude  of  the  Invention's  contrt^ 
butlon  is  no  less  because  of  the  patent 
owners'  size.  Therefore,  If  Company  A  Is 
denied  the  right  to  license  Individually  the 
various  fields  of  use  of  the  Invention,  and 
on  terms  that  will  encoiu'age  the  licensee  to 
proceed  with  manufacturing  and  marketing 
of  a  quality  product,  a  significant  portion  of 
the  patent  grant  will  not  be  used,  and  the 
public  will  not  benefit  from  the  Invention 
In  the  unlicensed  fields  not  served  by 
Company  A. 

Moreover,  the  right  to  charge  different 
royalty  rates  for  different  uses  of  the  Inven- 
tion Is  Important  because  of  the  different 
relative  values  and  sales  volumes  of  the  prod- 
ucts Involved.  And  If,  having  licensed  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  building  switches 
in  areas  not  served  by  Company  A,  It  miost 
then  license  Its  backyard  competitor,  a  more 
prudent  course  would  be  to  refuse  to  license 
anyone  in  the  building  field — a  decision  cer- 
tainly not  In  the  Interests  of  Company  A  or 
the  users  of  switches  outside  Los  Angeles. 

THE    NEED    POS   LEGISLATTVE    CLAEITICATION 

It  Is  appropriate  now  to  examine  certain 
of  the  specific  license  provisions  that  are 
under  actual  or  threatened  attack.  There  are: 

Field-of-use  licensee. 

The  right  to  license  (or  not  to  license) . 

The  f  reeJy  negotiated  royalty. 

Royalty  differential  between  non -exclusive 
licensees. 

The  royalty  base. 

Royalty  for  the  package  license. 

Royalty  payment  after  expiration  of  patent. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  justifications 
that  demand  at  least  the  application  of  a 
test  of  reasonableness  before  these  licensing 
provisions  are  categorically  rejected  as  patent 
misuses  or  per  se  antitrust  violations,  brief 
fact  situations  will  Introduce  each  provision. 

I.  Field-of-use  license 
Company  B  is  a  large  manufacturer  of 
hardgoods  of  many  types  but  has  limited 
facilities  for  chemical  research  and  develop- 
ment, except  with  specific  reference  to  ad- 
junctive supplies  for  Its  hardgoods.  The  com- 
pany achieves  a  breakthrough  in  a  chemical 
process  which  leads  to  the  development  of  a 
new  line  of  materials  for  use  with  Its  hard- 
goods.  It  also  recognizes  vast  possibilities  for 
the  invention  in  oth&c  fields  foreign  to  its 
corporate  Interests  and  capabUittee. 

The  problem  facing  Company  B  Is  how  to 
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make  the  broadest  use  of  the  process  with- 
out Itself  departing  significantly  from  Its 
primary  business.  It  recognizes  that  several 
areas  of  application  are  sufficiently  distinct 
In  themselves  (paper,  pharmaceuticals,  nov- 
elties, cosmetics)  that  no  single  company 
could  exploit  the  technology  to  Its  fullest. 
It  therefore  chooses  to  grant  exclusive  li- 
censes In  a  number  of  fields  of  use.  Several 
licensees  invest  considerable  money  in  adapt- 
ing the  basic  technology  to  their  particular 
fields  and  bring  the  public  new  products  that 
differ  significantly  from  the  old  ones. 

In  an  atmosphere  that  would  discourage 
or  hold  Illegal  the  field-of-use  license,  this 
program  of  patent  utilization  simply  would 
not  be  possible. 

Among  the  ways  a  patent  owner  can  di- 
vide his  patent-given  rights,  two  are  most 
Important:  by  geographical  territory  and 
field  of  use.  Although  In  disfavor  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  territorial  divi- 
sion Is  specifically  sanctioned  by  statute  and 
enables  the  patent  owner  to  license  his  pat- 
ent In  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United 
States."  It  Is  common  to  refer  to  this  form 
of  division  of  the  patent  right  as  a  territorial 
"restriction."  Since  semantics  are  sometimes 
Important,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ter- 
ritorial division  Is  not  a  restriction  at  all 
but  only  the  grant  of  rights  under  the 
patent  for  a  portion  of  Its  territorial  scope. 
The  word  "restriction"  Implies  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  territorial 
scope,  and  no  stich  agreement  can  properly 
{or  even  logically)  be  implied  from  the  ter- 
ritorial license. 

The  license  for  use  or  for  sale  or  resale  In 
a  specified  field  of  use  rests  on  precisely  the 
same  principle  as  the  territorial  license.  It 
Involves  the  grant  of  less  than  the  patent 
owner's  total  right  to  exclude  others  from 
any  and  all  uses  of  his  patented  Invention. 
As  will  be  noted  further  below,  semantics 
have  become  Important  here. 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  an  Invention 
win  be  neatly  proportioned  In  Its  applicable 
scope  to  the  technical  or  marketing  capa- 
bilities or  Interests  of  the  patent  owner. 
Whether  the  owner  be  an  Individual,  a  small 
company  or  a  large  company.  Ckjmpany  B  Il- 
lustrates a  situation  where  exclusive  field- 
of-use  licenses  can  be  the  single,  most  effec- 
tive way  of  exploiting  an  Invention  to  the 
fullest  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well 
as  the  patent  owner.  In  fact,  the  situation 
Is  a  classic  example  of  the  operation  of  the 
patent  Incentive  to  encourage  Investment  In 
Innovation,  for  here  and  parties  making  the 
Investment  (the  licensees)  are  assured  of 
basic  patent  protection  before  they  start. 
They  can  therefore  commit  funds  more  gen- 
erously and  undertake  a  more  comprehensive 
program  of  development  than  might  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

Those  who  opjjose  licenses  to  specific  fields 
of  use  within  the  patent  grant  Ignore  the 
tact  that  such  licenses,  when  translated  in- 
to marketed  products,  often  provide  the  pub. 
lie  with  alternatives  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  available — at  least  until  the  patent 
has  expired.  If  a  patent  owner  distributes 
field-of-use  licenses  to  various  producers  of 
different  kinds  of  products,  each  licensee,  in 
adapting  the  Invention  to  his  p>artlcular  prod- 
uct line,  Introduces  a  new  use  of  the  original 
Invention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patent 
owner  limits  utllleatlon  of  the  patent  only 
to  his  line  of  merchandise,  the  public  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  maxi- 
mum potential  of  the  patented  Invention. 
While  the  patent  owner  must  retain  the  op- 
tion to  license  or  not  to  license,  if  he  chooses 
to  license  he  should  not  be  absolutely  fore- 
closed from  licensing  less  than  his  full  patent 
right. 

The  same  principle  works  in  the  area  ot 
copyrights.  A  novel  is  usually  published  first 
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in  hard-cover  book  form.  But  prior  to  pub- 
lication as  a  book,  it  may  be  serialized  in  a 
magazine.  The  magazine  publisher  receives 
an  exclusive  right  only  for  that  llnalted  pur- 
pose. Thereafter,  the  book  may  be  licensed 
separately  for  adaptation  as  a  play  for  the 
living  stage,  or  for  motion  pictures,  television 
or  other  limited  uses,  including  publication 
of  a  pap>erback  edition.  These  licenses  of  less 
than  the  copyright  owner's  total  right,  like 
the  field-of-use  license,  afford  the  public  a 
variety  of  options  and  opportunities  to  en- 
Joy  the  work  In  different  formats. 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  bene- 
fit to  the  patent  owner  from  a  licensing  ar- 
rangement must  be  within  or  ancillary  to  the 
scope  of  the  patent  grant.  Accordingly,  li- 
cense terms  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
licensee,  such  as  giving  him  the  right  to  re- 
strict the  patent  owner  in  this  practice  of 
the  Invention  "  or  to  veto  additional  licen- 
sees." may  understandably  encounter  diffi- 
culties as  outside  the  grant.  But,  obviously, 
a  license  Is  a  two-party  negotiated  agree- 
ment and  must  offer  prospective  advantages 
for  the  licensee.  Legitimate  concerns  of  a 
licensee  which  the  patent  owner  may  prop- 
erly consider  in  negotiating  terms  of  the  li- 
cense include  such  as  the  following,  all  of 
which  can  best  be  served  by  a  field-of-use 
license:  " 

A  prospective  licensee  may  want  to  com- 
mit himself  under  the  license  only  for  a 
particular  product  or  technological  area  In 
which  he  has  a  problem,  but  prefer  to  avoid 
commitments  in  speculative  areas  where 
he  is  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory  evalua- 
tion or  has  no  Interest. 

The  licensee  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  lower 
royalty  rate  In  a  field  where  the  patent  owner 
Is  not  using  the  patent,  because  In  such  fields 
the  licensee  would  not  be  competing  with 
the  patent  owner. 

A  licensee  may  prefer  a  sliding  scale  of 
royalty  payments  to  ease  the  expense  of  his 
early  period  of  marketing  or  to  reduce  the 
royalty  burden  as  his  volume  Increases. 
Where  the  licensee  Is  practicing  under  more 
than  one  but  not  all  the  fields  of  the  pa- 
tent's use,  the  field-of-use  license  provides 
the  necessary  flexibility  in  the  arrangement. 

The  licensee  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  lower 
total  royalty  or  lump-sum  requirement  for  a 
paid-up  license  if  the  license  is  limited  as 
to  field. 

If  the  license  calls  for  periodic  payment  of 
a  minimum  royalty  to  keep  the  license  In 
force,  the  licensee  may  prefer  separate  li- 
censes for  each  field  so  he  can  cancel  Indi- 
vidual licenses  where  he  Is  unable  to  meet 
the  minimum  without  disturbing  the  li- 
censes In  his  more  successful  fields. 

The  licensee  may  prefer  separate  field  li- 
censes so  he  may  later  assign  the  licenses 
with  the  business  of  each  field,  whereas  a 
single  license  would  be  indivisible. 

It  would  seem  undeniably  within  the  scope 
of  the  patent  grant  for  a  patent  owner  who 
could  rightfully  exclude  all  others  from  prac- 
ticing his  Invention  for  any  purp>ose  whatso- 
ever to  part  with  a  portion  of  that  exclu- 
sivity corresponding  to  a  given  field  of  use.  It 
should  be  readily  apparent  that  the  field-of- 
use  provision,  like  the  permissible  territorial 
limitation,  is  really  not  restrictive.  While 
grant  of  a  license  for  a  particular  field  could 
be  coupled  with  a  restriction,  the  typical  field 
license  standing  alone  Is  nothing  more  than 
permission  to  make,  use  or  sell  In  a  defined 
segment  of  technology.  It  neither  expressly 
nor  Impliedly  authorizes  or  denies  any  right 
of  the  licensee  with  respect  to  any  other 
technological  area  within  the  patent's  scope 
The  licensee  can  operate  In  other  fields  of  the 
Invention  on  precisely  the  same  basis  and 
subject  to  the  same  consequences  for  in- 
fringement as  anyone  else,  without  regsird  for 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  licensee  under  some 
other  field  covered  by  the  patent. 

Here,  semantics  have  become  Important. 


The  Department  of  Justice  sees  no  difference 
betwen  a  license  containing  a  positive  pro- 
hibition against  sales  in  a  particular  field 
and  a  patent  license  limited  to  a  particular 
field;  It  would  condemn  both  as  Illegal  divi- 
sions of  markets.  It  regards  the  fact  that  In 
most  Instances  the  licensee  in  fact  does  not 
stray  Into  the  unlicensed  area  as  evidence  of 
a  tacit  agreement  to  divide  the  market.  Here 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  reading  the 
ftwts  to  prove  what  it  wants  to  prove,  in  total 
disregard  of  business  reality:  the  licensee 
usually  stays  within  the  licensed  field  be- 
cause that  is  where  his  interests  lie  or  be- 
cause  he  simply  doesn't  wish  to  be  sued  for 
infringement.  Indeed,  the  patent  owner 
doesn't  need  his  licensee's  agreement  not  to 
Infringe.  The  patent  Itself  Is  sufficient. 

Implicit  in  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  the  necessary  presumption  that 
the  licensee,  absent  his  license  to  the  limited 
field,  would  promptly  infringe  outside  that 
field.  By  renting  a  farmer's  oxen,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  saying,  one  by  Implication  agrees  not 
to  covet  the  farmer's  wife!  Maybe  so.  But  by 
licensing  a  field  of  use,  the  Licensee  makes 
no  promises  with  respect  to  other  fieldt 
within  the  patent's  scope. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  the  Department's 
position.  While  it  urges  that  field-of-use 
patent  licenses  are  Just  as  Illegal  as  efforts  at 
market  division  where  no  patents  are  In- 
volved, It  would  sanction  such  licenses  where 
the  patent  owner  was  reserving  to  himself 
a  portion  of  the  total  field  covered  by  the 
patent.'  It  would  seem  that  If  the  licensee 
is  impliedly  agreeing  to  stay  out  part  of  the 
patent's  field  in  one  case,  he  is  doing  so  in 
the  other.  So  If  business  Justification  exists 
in  one  case,  the  Justifying  facts  should  at 
least  be  considered  in  the  other. 

Moreover,  an  agreement  to  divide  markets 
between  competitors  constitutes  a  per  te 
violation  of  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act." 
If  field-of-use  licenses  are  equated  to  di- 
vision of  market  agreements  then  they,  too, 
must  be  per  se  antitrust  violations.  On  what 
basis,  then,  can  the  Department  of  Justice 
find  some  field-of-use  licenses  Justifiable  and 
others  not? 

Before  this  broader  attack  on  field-of-use 
licensing,  the  primary  objection  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  this  area  seemed  to 
be  the  field-of-use  license  in  which  the  field 
was  divided  among  licensees  who  would 
otherwise  compete.'  Such  an  objection  im- 
pliee  the  mechanical  application  of  valid 
antitrust  principles  but  without  coiMlderlng 
the  rationale  and  Justification  for  the  prac- 
tice in  the  patent  context.  A  field-of-u«e 
licensing  program  can  be  well  within  the 
scope  of  the  patent  grant  and  should  yield 
to  antitrust  only  If  coupled  with  anticom- 
petitive acts  that  remove  it  beyond  that 
scope  and  into  the  province  of  antitrust. 

So,  too.  Is  a  licensing  program  limiting  re- 
sale of  patented  products  purchased  from  the 
licensor  to  specified  fields  or  to  specified 
clfisses  of  customers.  The  argument  has  been 
made  that  such  practices  are  analogous  to 
controlling  resale  prices  ot  patented  prod- 
ucts. On  the  theory  that  the  first  sale  of  a 
patented  product  removes  It  from  the  scope 
of  the  patent  grant,  the  control  of  resale 
price  Is  considered  a  misuse  of  the  patent." 

The  critical  distinction,  however,  Is  that 
the  patent  extends  to  all  uses  of  the  patented 
product,  and  hence  the  analogy  to  price  con- 
trol is  Inapposite.  Indeed,  the  patent  owner's 
control  over  use  of  his  patented  product,  to 
the  extent  he  chooses  to  exercise  it.  Is  part 
of  the  essence  of  his  right.  And  no  valid 
reason  app>ears  why  this  right  should  not 
follow  the  product  In  Its  first  sale  by  his 
licensee,  assuming  notice  to  the  purchaser. 
The  patent  right  has  not  yet  been  exhausted. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  clearly  com- 
mitted to  the  destructive  extension  of  anti- 
trust principles  in  this  aspect  of  patent  li- 
censing. On  the  other  hand.  President  John- 
son's White  House  Task  Force  on  Antitrust 
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Policy  in  a  report  released  and  commented 
on  favorably  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
MclAren.'  recommended  that  patent  owners 
be  denied  the  right  to  grant  exclusive  li- 
censes except  as  to  specific  fields  of  use.*  The 
p»tent  owner  would  be  required  to  apply  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  certifica- 
tion that  such  a  license  was  necessary  to  the 
oommercial  utilization  of  the  Invention. 

The  cotirts  have  been  more  soUcltlous.  In 
1938  the  Supreme  Court  expressly  sanctioned 
the  field-of-use  concept  in  the  General  Talk- 
ing Pictures  case."  Since  then,  license  to  use 
in  a  specified  field  or  to  sell  to  customers  for 
use  only  In  specified  fields  has  been  widely 
upheld."  Adverse  decisions  have,  of  course, 
resulted  where  the  field-of-use  provision  was 
coupled  with  means  which  In  total  Import 
violated  antitrust  principles."  >• 

The  example  of  Company  B  shows  the 
type  of  problem  facing  the  corporate  patent 
owner.  But  the  situation  of  the  private  in- 
ventor, research  company  or  university  can 
readily  be  envisioned  as  even  more  difficult, 
for  they  must  often  rely  exclusively  on  li- 
censing to  bring  their  Inventions  Into  public 
use.  They  must  literally  sell  out  to  a  large 
company  capable  of  exploiting  all  the  major 
fields  of  use  of  the  invention,  or  In  shaping 
a  licensing  program  run  the  considerable  risk 
of  exposing  their  patents  to  the  vagaries  of 
court  decisions  or  the  pressures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the  Patent 
System,  appointed  by  I*re8ldent  Johnson, 
singled  out  such  licenses  as  a  particular  ob- 
ject of  concern.  Recommendation  XXII  of 
the  Commission  states:  » 

The  llcensable  nature  of  the  rights  granted 
by  a  patent  should  be  clarified  by  sfMclflcally 
stating  in  the  patent  statute  that:  (1)  ap- 
plications for  patents,  patents,  or  any  interest 
therein  may  be  licensed  in  the  whole  or  in 
any  specified  part,  of  the  field  of  use  to  which 
the  subject  matter  of  the  claims  of  the  patent 
are  directly  applicable  .  ,  .  (E^mphasls  added.) 
This  Recommendation  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  patent  bills  submitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration or  by  Senator  McClellan, 
apparently  because  of  opposition  from  the 
Justice  Department.*" 

The  patent  statute  now  permits  the 
licensing  of  a  patent  or  patent  application 
in  "the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the 
United  States."  It  Is  submitted  that  the 
statute  should  provide  also  for  the  licensing 
of  the  patent  or  patent  application  for  the 
whole  or  any  specified  use  to  which  the  in- 
vention can  be  applied.  It  seems  clear,  sis  the 
President's  Commission  recognized,  that  the 
detriment  to  the  public  from  categorically 
forbidding  either  the  territorially-limited  or 
field-of-use  far  outweighs  any  risks  In 
sanctioning  these  established  practices. 
2.  The  right  to  license  (or  not  to  license) 
Company  C  owns  a  patent  and  manufac- 
tures and  sells  products  covered  by  its  patent. 
The  company  is  of  modest  size  and  through 
its  relatively  small  sales  organization  Is  un- 
able to  reach  all  the  geographical  areas  In 
which  Its  product  would  find  a  market.  PYom 
among  its  dozen  competitors  it  selects  four 
whose  marketing  ability  and  reach  will  sup- 
plement its  own  and  give  adequate  coverage 
of  the  neglected  areas.  These  companies  are 
anxious  to  add  the  product  to  their  lines 
because  they  see  opportunities,  through  sales 
and  advertising  efforts,  for  profitable  expan- 
sion. Similarly,  Company  C.  by  licensing 
these  four  companies,  seek  a  return  by  way 
of  royalties  from  sales  It  could  not  make  it- 
self. Although  competitors  not  favored  with 
a  license  have  requested  one,  Company  C 
has  declined  because  further  licensing  would 
so  dilute  the  market  as  to  make  it  un- 
proflltable  for  any  of  the  licensees  as  well  as 
for  Company  C.  The  Department  of  Justice 
hears  from  a  rejected  competitor  and  pressed 
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Company  C  to  license  It.  The  company  com- 
piles but  wishes  now  It  had  refused  to  license 
anyone. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  at  this  stage  of 
our  nation's  commercial  development  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  patent  owner's  right  to 
license  or  not  to  license.  However,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  in  fact  exerted  pres- 
sure on  patent  owners  to  grant  additional 
licenses.  Moreover,  a  recommendation  of  the 
White  House  Task  Force  on  Antitrust  Policy 
would  require  a  patent  owner  granting  one 
license  under  his  patent  to  grant  oil  finan- 
cially qualified  and  reputable  applicants  a 
license  under  terms  "neither  more  restrictive 
nor  less  favorable"  than  the  first  license." 

The  Task  Force  engages  In  an  inconsistent 
dichotomy.  It  acknowledges  that  a  patent 
confers  on  the  patentee  "the  right  to  exclude 
others  from  the  field  covered  by  the  patent" 
and  declares  allegiance  to  the  antitrust 
"goal"  of  preventing  use  of  a  patent  beyond 
lU  scope.  But  then  It  concludes:  » 

That  goal  will  be  served  by  denying  the 
patentee  the  right  to  confine  use  of  the 
patent  to  a  preferred  group  and  requiring 
that  if  the  patent  is  licensed  it  shall  be  open 
to  competition  in  its  application.  (Emphasis 

added.) 

If  the  patent  statute  gives  the  right  to  ex- 
clude, it  Is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the 
grant  to  deny  licenses  altogether  or,  equally, 
to  deny  additional  licenses  after  the  first.  But 
the  Task  Force  would  automatically  cancel 
the  remaining  right  of  the  patent  owner  not 
to  license  solely  for  the  reason  that  he  did 
license  once  before.  The  Task  Force  at  once 
acknowledges  the  proper  limitation  of  anti- 
trust sanctions  to  matters  beyond  the  pat- 
ent's grant  and  the  determination  to  pene- 
trate the  grant  in  the  name  of  antitrust. 

It  Is  revealing  that  one  dissenting  mem- 
ber from  the  Task  Force's  Report  was  of  the 
opinion  that  they  had  "given  too  Uttle  at- 
tention to  the  patent  field"  to  embark  on 
such  recommendations."  These.  Indeed,  ^- 
pear  to  be  accurate  observations." 

Further  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  fac- 
ing the  licensing  patent  owner  Is  a  recent 
court  decision.  The  patent  owner  had  already 
licensed  his  patent  and  put  his  Invention 
Into  public  use.  but  the  court  had  this  to  say 
in  dictum  about  his  refusal  to  grant  the  de- 
fendant a  license :  • 

An  owner  of  a  patent  cannot  assert  his 
rights  under  the  law  and  Constitution  If 
such  owner  refuses  to  make  use  of  a  patent, 
or  to  license  a  patent  so  that  It  may  be  of 
use  to  the  public,  or  refuses  to  license  an 
applicant  when  it  has  already  granted  a  li- 
cense to  the  applicant's  competitor.  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

It  is  of  Interest  to  compare  the  language 
with  that  of  a  decision  of  the  same  court 
(different  Judge)  rendered  four  months 
earlier:  * 

Plaintiff  has  no  duty  to  grant  a  license  to 
defendant  under  the  patent  In  suit,  merely 
because  defendant  has  requested  such  a  li- 
cense. A  patent  owner  has  the  right  to  grant 
a  license  to  some,  as  he  chooses,  without 
granting  a  license  to  others.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  selection  of  licensees  is  an  Important 
undertaking.  As  Indicated  earlier,  activities 
reflecting  discredit  on  the  Invention,  such 
as  a  poorly  conceived  sales  approach  or  In- 
adequate servicing  of  the  product  after  sale, 
can  in  fact  harm  the  rights  remaining  with 
the  patent  owner.  The  Task  Force  would  meet 
the  problem  by  requiring  compulsory  licens- 
ing only  of  parties  who  are  financially  re- 
sponsible and  of  good  reputation.  Obviously, 
this  is  not  enough.  It  must  remain  the  right 
of  the  patent  owner  to  select  his  partners 
by  criteria  in  addition  to  solvency  and 
reputation. 

When  the  patent  owner  negotiates  a  li- 
cense, he  Is  committing  himself  for  the  life  of 
the  license,  which  typically  is  for  the  life  of 


the  patent.  With  the  shifting  and  unpredict- 
able positions  of  the  courts  tind  the  continu- 
ing threat*  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  plot  a 
reasonable  and  yet  "legal"  course  In  licensing 
(or  not  licensing)  patents.  Legislative  inter- 
vention to  clarify  the  right  to  license  or  not 
to  license  Is  surely  In  order. 

3.  The  freely  negotiated  royalty 
Patent  owner  D  licensed  sixteen  companies 
who  were  eager  to  practice  the  technology  of 
the  patent.   Royalty  and  other  terms   were 
essentially  the  same  for  each  licensee,  follow- 
ing hard  negotiations  for  the  first  license. 
One  company  declined  to  accept  a  license  be- 
cause It  regttfded  the  royalty  as  too  high. 
Several  years  later  it  began  producing  and 
selling  the  patented  product,  and  D  promptly 
sued  for  infringement.  The  infringer's  defense 
was  that  D  should  not  be  permitted  to  en- 
force   his    patent    because    the    royalty    it 
charged  licensees  was  so  exorbitant  and  op- 
pressive as  to  violate  the  antitrust  lavirs.  The 
court  agreed,  and  an  extensive  and  successful 
licensing  program  was  placed  In  Jeopardy. 
That  a  court  would  Intervene  in  the  busi- 
ness Judgments  of  parties  who  freely  nego- 
tiated a  given  royalty  In  a  licensing  arrange- 
ment would  seem  to  stretch  the  Imagination. 
But  the  above  situation  Is  taken  from  real 
life.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  did  In  fact  hold  In  1966  that  a  royalty 
found    to    be    "exorbitant    and    oppressive" 
could  be  a  per  se  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  on  the  theory  that  prices  could  effec- 
tively be  fixed  by  requiring  such  a  royalty." 
On  remand  for  determination  of  whether  the 
royalty  here  was  In  fact  "exorbitant  and  Op- 
pressive," the  District  Court  concluded  it  was 
not."  But  the  proposition  stands   as  prec- 
edent, at  least  in  the  Seventh  Circuit. 

Prior  to  the  foregoing  decisions  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  spoken  unequivocally  on 
the  right  of  the  patent  owner  to  negotiate 
any  royalty  acceptable  to  a  licensee.  In  1926 
the  Court  said :  " 

Conveying  leas  than  title  to  the  patent  or 
part  of  it.  the  patentee  may  grant  a  license 
to  make,  use  and  vend  articles  under  the 
specifications  of  his  patent  for  any  roy- 
alty .  .  . 

Again,  in  1964  the  Supreme  Court  reaf- 
firmed this  position :  » 

A  patent  empowers  the  owner  to  exact 
royalties  as  high  as  he  can  negotiate  with 
the  leverage  of  the  patent  monopoly. 

A  thoroughly  reasoned  decision  In  the 
Ninth  Circuit  In  1957  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion, stoutly  defending  the  right  of  a 
patent  owner  to  set  his  royalty  (while  hold- 
ing against  him  for  patent  misuse  on  other 
grounds)  :  * 

To  say  that  the  mere  amount  of  money  due 
and  payable  for  the  grant  of  a  license  Is 
subject  to  Judicial  review  would  render  each 
and  every  agreement  made  subject  to  court 
approval 

Where  royalty  Is  excessive  the  problem  Is 
usually  self-adjusting.  It  means  simply  that 
the  parties  did  not  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  market  or  underestimated  the  compe- 
tition. Once  the  agreement  Is  signed,  both 
parties  want  the  product  sold.  If  excessive 
royalty  forces  the  selling  price  to  uncom- 
petitive levels,  it  would  be  a  rare  and  short- 
sighted patent  owner  who  would  not  be 
willing  to  reduce  the  royalty  in  exchange  for 
larger  sales  volume  and.  ultimately,  greater 
royalty  Income. 

A  royalty  freely  agreed  to  by  the  parties 
in  what  they  initially  conceive  to  be  their 
mutual  Interests  should  be  left  to  the  parties 
for  further  negotiation  if  their  mutual  In- 
tereste  are  no  longer  being  served.  The  threat 
of  Judicial  reformation  of  royalty  provisions 
or,  worse,  of  Judicial  determination  that  a 
royalty  established  by  mutual  agreement  Is 
ex  post  facto  an  antitrust  violation  should 
be  laid  to  rest  by  statute. 
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4.  Royalty  differential  between  nonexclusive 
licensees 

Company  E  produces  a  patented  chemical 
and  sells  In  bulk  to  industrial  users  for  re- 
processing Into  other  products  and  In  fin- 
ished form  to  Individual  customers  for  their 
use.  Royalty  Is  set  In  each  market  to  ac- 
count for  the  high  volume  purchases  of  the 
Industrial  user  and  low  volume  purchases  of 
the  Individual  customers,  both  In  keeping 
with  competition  In  each  field. 

Aa  In  the  above  situation  and  the  earlier 
examples  of  Company  A  and  Company  B. 
business  realities  often  demand  different 
royalty  rates  among  licensees  under  the  same 
patent. 

Despite  many  court  decisions  clearly  hold- 
ing the  patent  owner  entitled  to  any  royalty 
or  financial  arrangement  he  can  negotiate 
(on  the  theory  that  he  does  not  have  to 
license  anyone) .  where  two  or  more  licensees 
paying  different  royalties  under  the  same 
pwtent  enter  the  picture  the  j>atent  owner's 
position  Is  less  certain.  A  Judicial  trend  may 
or  may  not  be  indicated  in  the  most  recent 
decisions  close  to  the  point,  but  varying 
leasing  rates  for  the  same  patented  machines 
have  been  held  to  violate  Section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  and  to  be  a  patent  misuse.' 
In  those  cases  different  rentals  (royalties) 
were  held  to  be  anticompetitive  in  effect, 
even  though  allegedly  based  on  the  propor- 
tion of  labor  saved  by  use  of  the  patented 
machines. 

Moreover,  a  principal  recommendation  of 
President  Johnson's  White  House  Task  Force 
on  Antitrust  Policy  would  require  all  subse- 
quent licenses  to  be  on  terms  "neither  more 
restrictive  nor  less  favorable"  than  the  first 
license."  Mr.  McLaren  has  alluded  to  this 
recommendation  In  public  addresses  but  says 
he  Is  "not  at  this  time"  taking  a  position  of 
approval  or  disapproval.'  A  more  recent  state- 
ment by  a  Department  of  Ju.stlce  representa- 
tive, however,  approves  diderent  royalty  rates 
for  different  uses  if  the  patent  owner  freely 
licenses  all  uses." 

Despite  the  compelling  business  Justifica- 
tions for  such  arrangements,  patent  owners 
are  understandably  concerned  over  the  un- 
certainty of  differential  royalties.  This,  too, 
needs  legislative  clarification. 

5.  The  royalty  base 

Oil  well  drilling  Company  F  licenses  a 
patent  on  a  method  for  treating  the  forma- 
tion to  Increase  oil  production.  The  method 
involves  use  of  chemicals  already  employed 
in  the  drilling  process  for  other  purposes.  It 
is  not  feasible  for  the  company  to  Install  spe- 
cial equipment  to  monitor  use  of  the  old 
chemicals  for  the  new  purpose.  The  pwrtles 
agree  that  royalty  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  average  Improvement  In  oil  produc- 
tion each  month  over  a  predetemalned  level. 

Ideally,  royalty  under  a  patent  Is  baaed 
on  the  number  of  patented  products  pro- 
duced or  sold.  But  frequently  the  patent 
covers  a  process  or  a  part  of  a  machine  or 
composition  Instead  of  the  final  product.  In 
such  event  the  royalty  to  which  the  patent 
owner  is  entitled  may  be  based  on  some 
unpatented,  measurable  parameter. 

In  complex  situations,  however,  such  as 
that  facing  the  Company  F,  a  less  recponslve 
or  even  non-responsive  basis  Is  appropriate. 
For  example.  In  the  manufacture  of  television 
and  radio  sets  Involving  many  patents,  royal- 
ty based  on  total  sales  has  been  upheld."  The 
rationale  advanced  by  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
the  convenience  of  the  parties  and  the  ab- 
sence of  coercion  by  the  patent  owner.  Other 
decisions  where  royalty  is  paid  regardless 
or  whether  all  of  a  large  number  of  patents 
f  re  used  rest  on  the  premise  that  the  licensee 
Is  paying  for  the  privilege  to  use  them.  *»■  " 

While  decisions  raising  the  issue  are  usual- 
ly reasonable  on  the  facts,  litigation  on  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


point  has  in  every  case  put  the  party  de- 
fending the  practice  to  great  pains  and  ex- 
penses. A  simple  legislative  affirmance  of 
the  right  to  base  rayolty.  fee  or  purchase 
price  for  a  patented  Invention  on  any  mutu- 
ally agreeable  parameter,  absent  coerslon  by 
the  patent  owner,  would  alleviate  once 
troublesome  aspect  of  patent  litigation. 

6.  Royalty  for  the  package  license 

Municipality  O  operates  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant.  Different  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, solids  content  and  other  properties  of 
the  sewage  require  different  treatments  to 
achieve  separation  of  the  solids.  The  munic- 
ipality takes  a  license  under  a  group  of  pat- 
ents which  together  offer  advantages  in  treat- 
ing the  municipality's  sewage  under  most  of 
the  conditions  encountered.  Some  conditions 
require  practice  of  one  combination  of  pat- 
ents, other  conditions  require  another  com- 
bination. Since  all  the  patents  relate  to  a 
single  ultimate  purpose,  namely,  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage,  and  since  It  was  not  fKJSsl- 
ble  to  separate  the  patents  as  to  ImjKirtance. 
the  license  agreement  calls  for  payment  of 
royalties  until  the  last-to-explre  of  the  li- 
censed patents. 

There  are  two  central  aspects  to  the  li- 
censing of  a  group  or  "package"  of  patents 
of  sp>eclal  Interest  here.  The  first  Is  the  le- 
gality of  the  package  license;  the  second  is 
the  validity  of  an  agreement  that  states  a 
single  royalty  for  use  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  licensed  patents,  such  royalty  to  con- 
tinue so  long  as  any  of  the  licensed  patents 
are  alive. 

The  owner  of  a  valuable  patent  Is  theoret- 
ically In  a  position  to  coerce  a  potential 
licensee  Into  accepting  a  licence  under  other 
patents  of  lesser  or  no  value.  It  has  been 
he:d  that  a  party  who  seeks  or  voluntarily 
accepts  a  package  license  does  not  thereby 
Impose  antitrust  or  patent  misuse  liability 
on  the  patent  owner .»i  *"  But  where  the  patent 
owner  insists  that  the  license  Include  more 
patents  than  the  licensee  wants,  and  the 
patents  cover  more  than  a  single  product, 
the  courts  have  held  the  package  to  con- 
stitute an  Illegal  tying  arrangement. «  Al- 
though ultimately  this  question  will  depend 
on  whether  tying  arrangements  are  held  to  be 
per  se  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  or  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  of  reason."  Fairly  clear  and  ob- 
jective criteria  have  thus  been  spelled  out 
for  determining  the  legality  of  a  package 
license 

But  the  second  aspect  of  package  licensing 
is  more  troublesome.  Given  the  judicial  ap- 
proval for  voluntary  package  licensing  and 
the  business  realities  leading  to  the  practice. 
It  would  follow  that  a  royalty  established 
during  negotiations  contemplates  the  value 
of  the  total  package  and  carries  no  Implica- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  Individual  patents. 
In  fact,  particularly  in  a  situation  like  that 
of  Municipality  Q  exemplified  above.  It  Is 
manifestly  impossible  to  assign  such  values. 
Moreover,  In  many  cases,  the  patents  cover 
alternate  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing,  or 
features  that  are  mutually  exclusive  and 
cannot  be  used  together  in  a  single  product. 

The  problem  of  royalties  does  not  become 
acute  until  some  of  the  patents  In  the  pack- 
age begin  to  expire.  At  that  time,  assuming 
the  licensee  is  still  practicing  under  one  or 
more  of  the  patents  In  the  original  package, 
should  the  royalty  be  reduced  as  each  patent 
expires?  If  so.  by  how  much?  If  not,  is  the 
licensor  guilty  of  extending  the  monopoly 
of  the  expired  patents? 

The  division  of  the  Inventions  between 
the  various  licensed  patents,  where  all  relate 
to  the  same  product  or  product  line  or  proc- 
ess, is  often  for  the  administrative  con- 
venience of  the  Patent  Office.  And  the  initial 
royalty  and  license  are  based  on  the  totality 
of  the  subject  matter  to  which  the  licensee 
desired  access.  It  would  therefore  seem  rea- 
sonable in  such  Instances  to  permit  royalty 
payments  to  continue  so  long  as  any  patent 


In  the  original  package  that  Is  being  uaed 
remains  unexpired. 

The  courts  are  in  conflict.  In  the  Tenth 
Circuit  the  practice  of  permitting  royalties 
to  continue  has  been  approved,"^  as  it  was 
earlier  by  the  Supreme  Court.'"  But  In  the 
Third  and  Sixth  Circuits  the  same  practice 
has  been  held  a  patent  misuse.** »" 

The  pragmatic  effect  of  the  diversity  of 
opinions  in  the  courts  leaves  the  patent 
owner  defenseless  against  the  prospectlv* 
licensee  who  negotiates  a  royalty  for  a  group 
of  patents  when  he  really  wants  access  to 
only  one.  After  negotiating  for  the  package, 
he  then  asks  for  a  license  under  a  single 
patent  and  Insists  on  a  pro  rata  reduction 
In  royalty  under  pain  of  a  charge  of  misuse 
or  Illegal  tying. 

If  the  parties  are  unable  or  disinclined  to 
agree  to  a  royalty  breakdown  at  the  Inception 
of  the  license,  absent  a  package  based  on 
coercion,  and  If  at  least  one  significant  patent 
Is  still  alive  and  being  practiced,  the  full 
royalty  should  continue  as  agreed  upon. 
Needless  and  expensive  litigation  could  be 
avoided  by  statutory  acknowledgment  of 
this  practical  resolution  of  the  problem. 

7.  Royalty  payment  after  expiration  of 
patent 

Patent  owner  H  licenses  a  small,  capable 
company  under  an  Important  patent.  It  was 
anticipated  at  the  negotiations  that  fairly 
substantial  sums  would  have  to  be  Invested 
by  the  licensee  to  develop  the  product  for 
market.  Accordingly,  no  initial  payment  was 
required  by  H,  but  royalties  were  set  at  a 
compensating  level.  The  product  was  duly 
developed  and  marketed,  with  success.  How- 
ever, unforeseen  events  caused  a  financial 
crisis  in  the  company,  and  it  was  unable  to 
maintain  Its  royalty  commtments.  He  agreed 
to  accept  payment  of  back  royalties  over  a 
period  of  years,  which  extended  beyond  ex- 
piration of  the  patent  All  royalties  were 
based  solely  on  sus'^lvlties  under  the  patent 
before  it  expired. 

A  1964  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Brulotte 
V.  Thys  Co.  held  that  a  license  requiring 
payment  of  royalties  after  expiration  of  the 
last-to-explre  of  a  group  of  licensed  patents 
was  an  attempt  at  projecting  the  patent 
monopoly  and  hence  a  misuse."  Uneasiness 
with  the  arrangement  exemplified  above 
stems  from  the  allegation  in  Brulotte  that 
payments  were  simply  being  spread  over  an 
extended  period.  The  Court,  however,  found 
"intrinsic  evidence"  that  post -expiration 
payments  were  for  post-explratlon  activities. 
There  can  be  little  dispute  that  the  court 
reached  the  proper  conclusion  on  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts. 

A  patent  owner  should  be  free  to  negotiate 
the  best  royalty  terms  he  can  get,  so  long 
as  the  royalties  are  tied  to  activities  taking 
place  during  the  life  of  the  patent.  If  the 
licensee  under  the  patent  is  unable  to  carry 
the  royalty  burden,  payments  based  on  use  of 
the  patent  during  Its  life  should  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  over  whatever  period  the 
parties  agree  Is  tolerable,  even  though  the 
payments  continue  after  the  patent  expires. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  expressly 
rule  out  Installment  payment  of  royalty,  the 
Brulotte  case  has  been  Interpreted  by  some 
to  mean  that  any  payment  of  royalties  be- 
yond the  patent's  expiration  would  be  a  mis- 
use. Whether  through  inadvertence  or  by  de- 
sign, the  Court  has  left  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  many  as  to  the  legality  of  post-explratlon 
Installment  payments.  This  question  could  be 
settled  by  legislative  approval  of  post-explra- 
tlon payment  of  royalties  accrued  during  the 
life  of  the  licensed  patents. 

RKSOLUTION  OF  THE  PATENT- ANTFTRCrST 
"CONIXICT" 

Reference  was  earlier  made  to  the  dual  na- 
ture of  the  innovation  the  patent  system  Is 
Intended  to  provide.  The  elements  of  inno- 
vation were  seen  to  be  (1)  the  incentive  to 
Invent  (or  Invest  in  invention),  and  (2)  the 
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ability  to  market.  This  duality  rests  on  the 
premise  that  a  patent  has  done  less  than  Its 
Job  If  It  is  not  put  to  work— either  by  the 
patent  owner  or  his  licensee. 

Too  ofien  the  apparent  conflict  between 
the  patent  and  antitrust  concepts  is  resolved 
bv  examining  whether  striking  down  the  pat- 
ent owner's  licensing  arrangements  would 
impair  the  operation  of  the  incentive  to 
invent.  Professor  Donald  F.  Turner,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  has  made  pre- 
cisely this  point  when  he  contends  that  "an- 
titrust does  not  retard  technploglcal  prog- 
ress."* As  a  result,  the  Impact  of  antitrust 
on  the  patent  system  Is  only  measured  by  Its 
Impact  on  one  of  the  two  essential  Ingre- 
dients of  Innovation. 

Certainly  there  could  be  r.n  extreme  reached 
in  antitrust  enforcement  where  the  Incen- 
tive to  intent  would  be  clearly  affected.  But 
before  that  point,  the  Innovation  fostered  by 
the  patent  system  could  be  severely  Impaired 
through  unduly  limiting  the  right  of  the 
patent  owner  to  secure  the  ability  to  market 
his  invention  by  licensing  his  patent. 

The  need  for  legislative  rapprochement  be- 
tween patents  and  antitrust  was  advanced 
In  1966  by  President  Johnson's  Commission 
on  the  Patent  System.  In  its  report,  an  inte- 
grated analysis  of  the  entire  patent  statute 
was  presented  and  recommendations  made 
for  change.*'  Despite  Its  primary  mission  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  patent  laws,  the 
Commission  saw  the  problems  facing  the 
patent  owner  in  a  menacing  antitrust  cli- 
mate and  presented  the  following  as  Its 
Recommendation   XXII: 

The  llcensable  nature  of  the  rights  grant- 
ed by  a  patent  should  be  clarified  by  speci- 
fically stating  in  the  patent  statue  that: 
(1)  applications  for  patents,  patents  or  any 
interests  therein  may  be  licensed  in  the 
whole,  or  in  any  specified  part  of,  the  field 
of  use  to  which  the  subject  matter  of  the 
claims  of  the  patent  are  directly  applicable, 
and  (2)  a  patent  owner  shall  not  be  deemed 
guilty  of  patent  misuse  merely  because  he 
agreed  to  a  contractual  provision  of  im- 
posed a  condition  on  a  licensee,  which  has 
(a)  a  direct  relation  to  the  disclosure  and 
claims  of  the  patent,  and  (b)  the  perform- 
ance of  which  Is  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  secure  to  the  patent  owner 
the  full  benefit  of  his  invention  and  patent 
grant.  This  recommendation  is  Intended  to 
make  clear  that  the  "rule  of  reason"  shall 
constitute  the  guidelines  for  determining 
patent  misuse.  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  this  well- 
reasoned  approach  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission, while  conceptually  sound.  Is  not 
without  difficulty.  It  was  earlier  pointed  out 
that  patents,  by  statute,  have  the  "attributes 
of  personal  property."  As  such,  the  terms  of 
disposition  of  patent  property,  when  the 
terms  are  in  and  of  themselves  legal,  should 
at  least  cairy  a  presumption  of  reasonable- 
ness. But  a  "rule  of  reason"  would  place  the 
patent  owner  at  the  procedural  disadvan- 
tage of  first  having  to  prore  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  license  provisions  If  they  were 
ever  challenged.  The  concept  of  reasonable- 
ness would  more  fairly  be  embodied  In  a 
"rule  of  presumptive  reasonableness,"  un- 
der which  the  burden  of  proving  unreason- 
ableness would  fall  where  it  belongs  on  the 
party  asserting  It. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  demon- 
strated an  underlying  appreciation  of  the 
patent  owner's  plight.  This  Is  further  evi- 
dent from  another  observation  In  the  Com- 
mission's report.  After  noting  that  it  did  not 
favor  weakening  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  it  noted: 

However,  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  patent  right  and  there  is 
no  clear  definition  of  the  patent  misuse 
rule.   This  has   produced  confusion   in   the 


public  mind  and  a  reluctance  by  patent  own- 
ers and  others  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  pertaining  to  patents  or 
related  licenses.  (Emphasis  added.) 

.  •  •  •  • 

Whether  patents  will  remain  a  healthy 
force  for  progress  or  become  a  vestigial  ap- 
pendage depends  in  large  measure  on  what 
patent  owners  are  entitled  to  do  with  them. 
This  Memorandum  does  not  contend  for  the 
legitimation  by  statute  of  practices  hereto- 
fore generally  condemned  under  antitrust.  It 
does,  however,  urge  resistance  to  the  insist- 
ent efforts  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
a  tendency  In  some  covuia  to  extend  the  in- 
terdiction of  antitrust  to  practices  clearly 
within  the  patent  grant. 

Patents,  and  matters  involving  patents, 
have  no  constant  advocate  as  does  antltrtist. 
The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  heard  in  the  courts,  where  it 
Initiates  litigation  or  submits  briefs,  and  in 
business,  to  which  It  announces  areas  of  pat- 
ent licensing  that  will  be  the  subject  of 
future  challenge. 

In  the  absence  of  a  counter-force  on  be- 
half of  the  patent  system,  the  recourse  of 
those  determined  to  preserve  the  patent  In- 
centive in  Its  total  concept,  so  Inextricably 
bound  to  the  right  to  license.  Is  to  seek 
legislation  upholding  the  practices  that  need 
support  against  the  unbridled  club  and 
clout  of  antitrust. 


FOOTNOTES 

1  Article  I,  Section  8. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  ,  To 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

'Motion  Pictures  Patent  Co  v.  Universal 
Film  Mfg.  Co.,  243  U.S.  502  (1917).  Also  see 
elaboration  of  theory  in  Morton  Salt  Co.  v. 
Suppiger,  314  U.S.  488   (1942). 

'Sherman  Act,  Section  1  (15  U.S.C.  1): 
Contracts,  combinations  or  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  Interstate  or  foreign  trade  or 
commerce  are  Illegal,  Sherman  Act,  Section  2 
(15  U.S.C.  2)  :  Persona  who  monopolize,  or  at- 
tempt to  monopwllze,  or  conspire  to  monopo- 
lize any  part  of  interstate  or  foreign  trade 
or  commerce  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
(subjecting  them  to  criminal  sanction.-^" . 
Clayton  Act.  Section  3  (15  U.S.C.  14)  :  It  is 
unlawful  to  sell  or  lease  commodities,  wheth- 
er patented  or  unpatented,  on  condition  that 
the  purchaser  or  lessee  will  not  deal  In  the 
products  of  the  seller's  or  lessee's  competi- 
tors where  the  effect  may  be  to  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly. Clayton  Act,  Section  7  (15  U.S.C.  18): 
No  corporation  can  acquire  the  stock  or 
assets  (generally  Interpreted  as  Including 
patents  and  Interests  In  patents)  or  another 
corporation  where  the  effect  may  be  to  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  :  Federal  Trade 
Commission  can  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
against  unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
against  viola*  Ions  of  Sections  3  and  7  of  Clay- 
ton Act  but  so  far  has  taken  little  action  in 
matters  involving  patents. 

» The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Midwest  Edi- 
tion) ,  January  7, 1970,  page  16. 

'Assistant  Attorney  General  Richard  W, 
McLaren,  Patent  Licenses  and  Antitrust  Con- 
siderations. Address  before  The  Patent, 
Trademark  and  Copyright  Research  Institute 
of  The  George  Washington  University  (June 
5,  1969),  161  U.S.P.Q.  No.  11,  p.  n. 

•  Allied  Research  Products,  Inc.  v.  Heatbath 
Corp.,  161  U.S.P.Q.  627,  630  (N.D.  111.  1969). 
'  Clayton  Act,  Section  4,  15  U.S.C.  15. 
» Peelers   Co.    v.    Wendt,   260   P.Supp.    193 

(W.D.  Wash.  1966) ;  La  Peyre  v.  Federal  Trade 


commission,  366  F.  2d  117  (5th  Clr.  19M); 
Laitram  Corp.  v.  King  Crab.  Inc.,  245  F.Supp. 
1019  (D.  Ct.  Alaska  1966) . 

"Antitrust  and  Trade  Regulation  Report, 
No.  411,  Special  Supplement,  Part  II.  May 
27,  1969:  White  House  Task  Force  Report  on 
Antitrust  Policy,  page  22. 

'"35  U.S.C.  261. 

"  McCullough  V.  Kammerer  Corp..  166  F. 
2d  759  l9th  Clr.  1948). 

«  United    States    v.    Krasnov.    143   F.Supp. 

184     (E.D.    Pa.    1956),    affirmed    355    U.S.    6 

(1957). 
"T.  L.  Bowes:   Forum  Contribution.  Idea 

12:1129   (1968-91. 

"  Bruce  B.  Wilson,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Patents  and 
Antitrust:  The  Legitimate  Bounds  of  the 
Lawful  Monopoly.  Address  before  The  Patent 
Law  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  November  19, 

1969. 
i»  White   Motor  Co.  v.   United   States,   372 

U.S.  253  (1963). 

'•Raymond  C.  Nordhaus  and  Edward  F. 
Jurow:  Patent-Antitrust  Law,  at  265.  Jural 
Publishing  Co.  (1961,  Supp.  19681;  The  An- 
sul  Co.  et  al.  v.  Uniroyal.  Inc.,  163  U.S.P.Q. 
517  (N.D.  N.Y.  1969). 

"  General  Talking  Pictures  Corp  v.  Western 
Electric  Co.,  305  U.S.  124  ( 1938 1 . 

"H.  Thomas  Anstern:  Fish  Traps.  Indi- 
ans, and  Patents:  The  Antitrust  Validity  of 
Patent  License  Restrictions  on  Sales  Price, 
Field  of  Use,  Qvjintity,  and  Territory.  U.  of 
PittsburghLawRev.  28:181,  188  (1968). 

«J.  G.  Jackson  and  E.  L.  Jackson:  Use 
Limitations  in  Patent  Licenses.  Idea  12:667 
(1968-9). 

*  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Patent  System,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office  (1966). 

='  Senator    McClellan's    statement    accom- 
panying introduction   of   S.   2756.   Congres- 
sional Record,  August   1.   1969.  page  21881. 
«  Supra  Note  9  at  4. 
a  Supra  Note  9  at  26. 
»«  Supra  Note  9  at  27. 

«  Bela  Seating  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Poloron  Products, 
Inc..  160  U.8.P.Q.  646   (N.D.  111.  1968). 

» American   Photocopy   Equipment    Co.  v. 

Rovico,  Inc..  148  U.S.P.Q.  631   (7th  Clr.  1966). 

'^American    Photocopy   Equivment   Co.  v. 

Rovico,  Inc..  237  F.Supp.  192  (ND.  111.  1966); 

affirmed.  384  F.  2d  813    (7th   Clr.   1967t. 

»  United  St  tes  v.  General  Electric  Co.,  272 
U.S.  476.  489   (1926). 

^Brulotte  v.  Thys  Co..  370  U  S.  29  (1964); 
143  U.S.P.Q.  264.  266  ( 1964) . 

*'  Stearns  et  al.  v.  Tinker  and  Rasor  et  al., 
116  U.S.PQ.  222.  235  {9th  Clr.  1957). 

-■'  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  v.  Hazeltine  Research, 
Inc..  89  S.  Ct.  1562   (1969);   161  U.S.P.Q.  577. 
*=  Supra  Note  16  at  183. 

-Automatic  Radio  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Hazeltine 
Research,  Inc..  339  U.S.  827  (1950). 

**  American  Security  Co.  v.  Shatterproof 
Glass  Corp..  268  F.  2d  769  (3rd  Clr.  1959), 
cert,  denied.  361  U.S.  902. 

-International  Mfg.  Co.  v.  London,  Inc., 
336  F.  723  (9th  Clr.  1964). 

•«  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  v.  United 
States,  356  U.S.  1  (1958). 

»?  Well  Surveys,  Inc.  v.  Perfo-Log.  Inc..  396 
F.  2d  15  (10th  Clr.  1968).  cert,  denied.  393 
U.S.  951;  McCullough  Tool  Co.  v.  Well  Sur- 
veys, Inc..  343  P.  2d  381  (10th  Cir.  1965), 
cert,  denied,  383  U.S.  933. 

»>  Roc  form  Corp  v.  Acitelli-Standard  Con- 
crete Wall.  Inc.,  367  P.  2d  678  (6th  Clr.  1966). 
«  Donald  F.  Turner:  Patents,  Antitrust  and 
Innovation.  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  Law  Rev. 
28:151  (1966).  See  also  Gerald  Kadlah:  Pat- 
ents and  Antitrust:  Guides  and  Caveats. 
Idea  13:83  (1969). 


The  Eimendments  were  referred  to  the 
C(wnmittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NUCLEAR  DEVELOP- 
MENTS—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    25 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65, 
which  I  cosponsored  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Cook,  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Committee  on  Nu- 
clear Development.  Senator  Cook  joins 
me  in  this  amendment  to  that  worth- 
while proposal. 

Briefly,  my  amendment  would  change 
the  number  on  that  committee  from  20 
to  21 — adding  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  the 
committee  membership. 

There  should  be  no  question  as  to  the 
desirability  of  such  a  committee,  made 
up  of  eight  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic who  are  specially  qualified,  includ- 
ing a  chairman  having  no  ties  to  or  con- 
nections with  either  the  atomic  energy 
industry,  or  any  competitive  industry; 
the  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; the  four  Members  from  the 
Senate — all  of  whom  shall  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  with  my 
amendment  the  addition  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 65,  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles  ) .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  (No.  25^  was  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, as  follows : 

On  page  1,  Itne  10.  strike  out  "twenty" 
and  Insert  "twenty-one." 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  2,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(7)  The  Administrator  of  the  3nvlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency;  and" 

On  page  2.  line  15.  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
insert  "(8)". 

On  page  2,  line  20.  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
Insert  "(8)". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  "(7)". 


Committee  hearlnft  room  which  Is  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

These  hearings  will  attempt  to  clarify  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  effort  In  this  area  and 
the  actual  uses  to  which  Conpressioual  ap- 
propriations are  put  by  the  various  Federal 
agencies  authorized  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Subcommittee  will  also  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  these  agencies  in  providing 
nnanclal  and  technical  assistance  directed 
at  the  prevention  and  control  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

I  have  Invited  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Secretaries  of  HEW.  HUD 
and  Labor  to  testify  on  the  roles  of  their 
respective  Department's  in  combatting  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  In  addition,  representa- 
tives of  major  private  organizations  con- 
cerned with  Juvenile  delinquency  will  be 
caJled  as  witnesses. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  submit  a  state- 
ment for  Inclusion  in  the  record  should  com- 
municate as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  room 
241.  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
extension  52951. 


Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  this  hearin'?  should  notify  the  com- 
mittee as  early  sis  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  TO  EXAMINE 
THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT m  THE  AREA  OF  JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  notice  of  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  President,  sis  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  I  wish  to  announce  hearings  to 
examine  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  March  31  and  April  1.  1971 
at   10  a.m.   each  morning  In  the  Judiciary 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  DISPOSITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN INDIAN  JUDGMENTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce, for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  has  scheduled  an  open  hearing 
for  Wednesday,  March  24.  on  S.  602.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  judg- 
ments, when  appropriated,  recovered  by 
the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 
Mont.,  in  paragraphs  7  and  10,  docket 
No.  50233,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Any  Members  of  the  Senate  or  other 
interested  persons  who  wish  to  testify 
or  submit  sta.ements  at  this  hearing 
should  so  advise  the  Interior  Committee 
staff. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  RELATING  TO 
BILLS  DEALING  WITH  TRUSTS 
FOR  CERTAIN  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
noimce  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  other  interested 
persons  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Indi- 
an Affairs  has  scheduled  an  open  hear- 
in?  for  March  26,  1971,  on  S.  1217,  a 
bUl  declarinET  that  certain  federally 
owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trast  for  the  Minnesota 
Cniippewa  Tribe,  and  S.  1230,  a  bill  de- 
claring certain  federally  owned  lands 
shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Stockbridge  Munsee  Indian 
commimity.  This  hearing  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  and  be  held  in  room  3110,  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  at  this  hearing  should  so 
advLse  tlie  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  WILD 
HORSE  PROTECTION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  on  April  20  a  pub- 
lic hearing  will  be  held  before  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
S.  1116  and  other  u.easures  designed  to 
protect  the  last  of  the  wild  horses  and 
burros  of  the  United  States. 

The  plight  of  these  animals  has 
reached  out  and  touched  thousands  of 
schoolchildren,  scientists,  conservation- 
ists, and  humanitarians  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  concerned  individ- 
uals have  written  to  me  and  I  am  sure 
to  all  of  my  colleagues,  pleading  on  be- 
half of  the  welfare  of  the  small  remnants 
of  the  once  mighty  herds  which  roamed 
the  western  United  States. 

During  this  century,  the  wild  horse  and 
burro  population  has  been  reduced  from 
over  2  million  to  less  than  17,000.  Count- 
less animals  have  been  slaughtered  for 
pet  food  and  fertilizer.  Others  have  been 
used  for  target  practice  and  cruelly  har- 
assed for  sport  and  profit.  This  subjuga- 
tion of  a  living  part  of  America's  heritage 
to  outrage  and  cruelty  must  be  stopped. 
The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  of  March  4  carries  the  remarks 
of  our  esteemed  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota <Mr.  Humphrey)  on  the  "Crisis  in 
Health  Care."  Inadvertently,  I  am  cer- 
tain, he  placed  in  the  Record  several 
statements  that  should  be  corrected  or 
clarified. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  for  ex- 
ample, assailed  the  President's  program 
for  shortcomings  but  then  went  on  to 
say  that — 

The  essential  key  to  any  health  care  re- 
form Is  a  fundamental  shift  In  emphasis  from 
the  present  system  of  'crisis'  medicine  to 
preventive  medicine. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  allega- 
tion of  shortcomings  when  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  reveals  that  he  is  n 
comp'et^  agreement  with  the  President 
on  this  fundamental  Issue.  The  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  in  his  health  message, 
that— 

Because  we  pay  so  little  attention  to  pre- 
venting disease  and  treating  It  early,  too 
many  people  get  sick  and  need  intensive 
treatment. 

Again,  the  President  pointed  out — 

If  more  of  our  resources  were  Invested  in 

preventing    sickness    and    accidents,    fewer 

would  have  to  be  spent  on  costly  cures.  If 

we  gave  more  attention  to  treating  Illness 
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in  Its  early  stages,  then  we  would  be  less 
troubled  by  acute  disease.  In  short,  we  should 
build  a  "true  health"  system— not  a  "sick- 
ness" system  alone.  We  should  work  to  main- 
tain health  and  not  merely  to  restore  It. 

Prevention  is  at  the  root  of  many  of 
the  President's  proposals.  The  health 
maintenance  organization  strategy,  for 
example,  which  has  won  the  approval  of 
virtually  everyone,  including  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  is  a  central  part  of  the 
President's  preventive  proposals.  So,  too, 
is  his  emphasis  on  preventive  and  outpa- 
tient care  in  his  insurance  programs. 
Other  administration  proposals  include 
creating  a  private  health  education  foim- 
dation  to  acquaint  citizens  with  good 
health  practices:  implementation  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  to 
prevent  illness  and  accidents  in  the  work 
environment:  increased  funding  for  fam- 
ily plamiing  and  for  nutrition;  plus  a 
major  new  program  to  conquer  cancer 
and  to  prevent  and  control  sickle  cell 
anemia.  I  have  not  seen  a  more  compre- 
hensive set  of  proposals  than  those  of- 
fered by  the  President. 

May  I  add  that  the  facts  on  the  cancer 
program  appear  to  have  been  misrep- 
resented to  the  distinguished  Senator. 
He  states  that  the  President's  budget 
reveals  they  plan  to  spend  only  about  $30 
million — and,  I  suppose,  talk  about  the 
other  $70  million  of  the  proposed  $100 
million.  The  fact  is  that  the  President 
has  promised  to  request  all  the  funds  that 
m\\  be  needed  to  do  the  job. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota believes  that  a  responsive  health 
care  system  is  possible  only  in  a  society 
which  has  its  priorities  straight — a  so- 
ciety that  puts  the  health  and  well-being 
of  its  citizens  at  the  top  of  its  agenda. 
That  is  absolutely  correct,  but  the  Sen- 
ator, as  do  others,  confuses  health  with 
medical  care.  The  President  has  made  an 
observation  which  has  received  insuffi- 
cient attention.  Allow  me  to  recaU  this 
passage  from  the  health  message: 

The  conditions  which  affect  health  are  al- 
most unlimited.  A  man's  Income,  his  dally 
diet,  the  place  he  lives,  the  quality  of  his  air 
and  water — all  of  these  factors  have  a  greater 
Impact  on  his  physical  well-being  than  does 
the  family  doctor.  When  we  talk  about  our 
health  program,  therefore,  we  shotUd  not  for- 
get our  efforts  to  protect  the  nation's  food 
and  drug  supply,  to  control  narcotics,  to  re- 
store and  renew  the  environment,  to  build 
better  housing  and  transportation  systems, 
to  end  hunger  In  America,  and — above  all — 
to  place  a  floor  under  the  Income  of  every 
family  with  children.  In  a  sense  this  special 
message  on  health  Is  one  of  many  health 
messages  which  this  Administration  Is  send- 
ing to  the  Congress. 

If  the  Senator  is  as  committed  as  he 
says  he  is  to  the  health  of  the  people — 
and  I  am  certain  that  he  is — then  he 
must  realize  that  massive  expenditures 
on  medical  care — treatment  of  people 
after  they  become  sick — will  remove 
funding  for  other  objectives  which  will 
improve  health — prevent  people  from  be- 
coming sick.  He  accuses  the  President  of 
being  parsimonious,  because  he  has  not 
proposed  the  most  expensive  medical  care 
plan  that  anyone  can  imagine.  Perhaps 
parsimonv  is  a  virtue  in  this  respect,  If 
in  fact  we  are  to  have  a  balanced  pro- 
gram  to   improve   the   Nation's  health. 


Resources  are  not  unlimited,  even  in  this 
wealthy  nation,  and  if  we  are  to  put 
health  and  well-being  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda,  then  we  should  do  well  to  sup- 
port the  President's  programs  to  prevent 
crime,  to  reform  welfare,  to  clean  up  the 
environment,  and  so  forth.  We  simply 
cannot  look  at  medical  care  and  its  fi- 
nancing in  isolation,  especially  in  isola- 
tion from  the  other  programs  to  improve 
health  and  well-being  aU  of  which  are  at 
the  top  of  the  President's  agenda. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  is  the  funda- 
mental disregard  of  trade-offs  that  I  find 
so  dismaying  in  the  alternatives  to  the 
President's  proposals.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  refers  to  the  Health  Security 
Act  of  1971,  S.  3.  in  which  he  states: 

The  consumer  would  have  to  pay  only  14 
percent  of  the  costs,  the  employer's  share 
would  be  cut  In  half  to  36  percent  and  the 
Federal  Government,  through  general  tax 
revenues,  would  pick  up  50  percent. 

Does  the  Federal  Government  have  an 
independent  source  of  revenue  with 
which  I  am  unfamiliar,  so  that  we  can 
separate  what  the  consumer  pays  and 
what  the  employer  pays  from  what  the 
Federal  Government  pays?  I  seem  to  re- 
call that  tax  revenues  come  from  con- 
sumers and  from  employers.  Obviously, 
the  sponsors  of  S.  3  must  be  advocating 
increased  taxes  for  all.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  correct  me. 

And  because  these  funds  come  from 
general  revenues,  they  must  compete 
with  other  national  priorities,  many  of 
which,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  aid 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens. 
The  President  has  chosen  among  a  host 
of  alternatives,  and  has  laid  out  a  com- 
prehensive strategy  not  only  for  health, 
but  for  health  within  a  framework  en- 
compassing all  our  national  purposes 
from  national  security  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  The  Pres- 
ident's proposals  have  evolved  out  of  a 
great  deal  of  planning,  of  weighing  and 
balancing  alternatives,  and  out  of  con- 
sideration of  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  for  the  short-term  and 
and  the  long-nm.  His  critics  should  do 
no  less. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  our  colleague's  reception — and 
he  is  not  alone  in  this — of  the  President's 
proposed  partnership  with  private  insur- 
ance. The  Senator  states  that — 

It  rewards  a  private  industry  that  is 
largely  responsible  for  skyrocketing  medical 
costs — the  insurance  companies. 

I  find  these  to  be  strange  words  indeed 
from  the  person  who  claims  to  have  orig- 
inated the  medicare  proposal  in  1949. 
What  did  the  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota do,  when  he  had  the  opportunity, 
about  the  medicare  law  which  provides 
that  customary  fees  would  be  paid  to 
physicians,  and  that  hospitals  would  be 
reimbursed  at  costs?  Strange  that  the 
former  Vice  President  should  be  so  in- 
dignant over  skyrocketing  medical  costs 
when  his  administration  contributed  so 
much  to  that  outcome.  President  Nixon 
has  proposed  regulating  the  insurance 
industry — the  first  such  proposal  in  his- 
tory. His  administration  has  proposed 
limitations  on  the  fees  paid  to  physicians 
under  medicare.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed putting  limits  on  the  high  costs 


of  nursing  home  care  caused  by  the  pre- 
vious administration  in  its  medicaid 
program.  The  President  proposes  that  all 
insurance  programs,  private  and  public, 
contain  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion option. 

The  President's  health  message  is 
forthrightly  subtitled,  "Building  a  Na- 
tional Health  Strategy."  Considering  the 
errors  of  the  past,  that  is  and  should  be 
the  appropriate  perspective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Is  there  further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  guoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM..  TUESDAY.  MARCH  23.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR WEICKER  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy)  on 
Tuesdiy  next,  for  which  an  order  has  al- 
ready been  entered,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker>  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  COLLOQUY  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  on  Tuesday 
next,  there  be  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  for  a  colloquy  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  30  minutes  set  aside  for  the 
colloquy  under  the  control  of  the  afore- 
said Senators  on  Tuesday  next,  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  colloquy  for  not 
to  exceed  1  hour. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STRETCH  JET  FREEZE  AT  NA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
I  received  a  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  Volpe,  announcing 
that  after  a  personal  review  of  the  mat- 
ter he  was  ordering  a  freeze  on  the  num- 
ber of  stretch  Jet  operations  at  National 
Airport  at  the  present  level  until  their 
impact  on  Dulles  and  Friendship  Air- 
ports could  be  determined. 

This  action  was  taken  in  response  to 
a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  on  Feb- 
niary  25,  noting  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  study 
of  the  problem  and  its  conclusion  that — 

The  737-300  (stretch  Jet)  had  no  adverse 
Impact  on  conditions  at  Washington  Na- 
tional or  on  the  growth  and  utilization  of 
Dulles  .  .  . 

Secretary  Volpe  agreed  that  the  FAA 
review  was  "essentially  Inconclusive," 
and  that  more  data  had  to  be  evaluated 
before  any  decision  could  be  made  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  commend  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  prompt  and  proper  action 
In  this  matter  and  willingness  to  con- 
cede that  criticism  of  a  Department 
policy  may  be  Justified. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  FAA  com- 
pleted its  stretch  Jet  study,  the  number 
of  727-200's  operating  each  day  at  the 
airport  has  risen  by  50  percent  from  47 
per  day  at  the  end  of  October  to  70  per 
day  In  March. 

This  increased  capacity  at  National, 
I  submit,  has  had  a  detrimental  effect 
on  both  Dulles  and  Friendship  Airports. 
Attesting  to  that  is  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  John  F.  R.  Scott,  director  of 
aviation  at  Friendship  Airport,  who 
writes  that  the  introduction  of  stretch 
Jets  at  National  "has  eroded  our  pas- 
senger traffic  in  three  prime  markets — 
Chicago,  Miami,  and  St.  Louis." 

I  would  also  point  to  the  most  recent 
traffic  figures  from  Dulles  Airport.  The 
FAA  reports  that  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary air  carrier  operations  at  Dulles 
were  down  by  11.5  percent  over  a  year 
ago  as  compered  to  an  8.2  percent  de- 
cline at  National  Airport.  The  number 
of  passengers  at  Dulles  Airport  in  Jan- 
uary declined  by  7.8  percent  over  a  year 
ago,  more  than  double  the  3.8-percent 
decline  at  National. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  correspondence  relating 
to  Dulles  and  National  Airports  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Febbttart  25,  1971. 
Hon.  JoHiT  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Deab  John:  I  have  reviewed  the  FAA's 
"Analysis   of  Boeing   727-200  Operations   at 


Waahlngton  National  Airport."  and  must  tell 
you  that  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  Its  stated 
conclusions  and,  perhaps  more,  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  reached.  The  enclosed 
statement  spells  out  some  of  the  specific 
discrepancies  I  have  found. 

The  deficiencies  of  this  report  alone  are 
sufficient  to  raise  questions  about  Its  author- 
ship. The  record  shows  that  the  data  tables 
were  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
National  Capitol  Alrpwrts,  but  I  question 
whether  the  Bureau  also  was  responsible  for 
the  analysis  and  conclusions  which  appear 
In  the  final  report.  If  that  was  not  the  case, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  it  is  Important  to 
luiow  whose  evaluation  is  expuressed  and  in 
what  way  it  differs  from  any  evaluation 
which  those  directly  charged  with  managing 
the  airports  may  have  made.  In  view  of  the 
sudden  abolishment  of  the  Bureau,  these 
are  questions  which  can  only  be  answered  by 
higher  authority. 

I  recognize  that  policy  decisions  are  the 
right  and  responsibility  of  the  Administrator 
and  not  his  staff,  no  matter  how  expert  its 
knowledge.  What  is  at  issue  here,  however. 
is  not  policy  bui  a  factual  evaluation  and  I 
believe  that  makes  the  above  questions  cen- 
tral to  a  full  understanding  of  the  situation. 

In  my  own  view,  the  data  In  this  report 
justifies  an  immediate  freeze  on  the  Intro- 
duction of  any  further  stretch  Jet  flights  and 
a  thorough  reevaluaclon  of  the  situation  as 
it  exists.  I  would  urge  you  to  make  such  a 
determination. 

I  look  forward  to  your  early  response. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Wn.LUM  B.  Spong,  Jr. 


The  Secretahy  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC.  March  16,  1971. 
Hon.  Wn,LiAM  B.  Spong,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bnx:  As  a  result  of  the  concern  you 
have  expressed  to  me,  most  recently  in  your 
letter  of  February  25,  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  stretch  Jets  at  Washington  National 
Airport,  I  have  conducted  a  personal  review 
of  the  matter. 

As  you  know,  the  FAA  is  presently  involved 
In  an  in-depth  analysis  of  flight  operations 
at  both  Washing^n  National  and  Dulles  be- 
fore as  well  as  since  the  introduction  of 
stretch  Jets  at  National.  The  preliminary  re- 
view, which  was  submitted  to  you  last  month, 
is  essentially  Inconclusive  as  to  the  effect  of 
stretch  Jet  operations  at  National  either  on 
the  problems  of  ground  congestion  there  or 
on  the  level  of  operations  at  Dulles.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  the  inconclusiveness  of  the 
data  submitted  In  that  preliminary  report  is 
that  during  the  period  of  stretch  jet  opera- 
tion at  National  there  was  a  decline  in  avia- 
tion activity  generally. 

In  view  of  your  continued  concern  with 
this  matter,  and  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
actual  experience  has  not  yet  provided  the 
answers  to  your  questions,  I  am  taking  ap- 
propriate action  to  impose  a  freeze  on  the 
number  of  stretch  Jet  operations  at  National 
at  the  present  level  until  the  facts  warrant 
a  change  one  way  or  the  other. 

Warm  p>ersonal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 


Friendship  International  Airport, 

Baltimore,  March  8,  1971. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spong,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  {jommerce. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Spong:  The  Impact  of  727- 
200  aircraft  at  National  Airport  has  not  been 


as  severe  to  Friendship  International  Alr- 
p>ort  as  the  effect  caused  by  the  Initial  in- 
troduction of  Jet5  to  National  Airport  in 
1966.  However  it  has  eroded  our  passenger 
traffic  in  3  prime  markets — Chicago,  Miami, 
and  St.  Louis. 

Trans  World  Airlines'  Flight  85  and  its 
companion  Plight  86  are  examples  of  this 
erosion.  These  flights  operated  between 
Friendship  and  St.  Louis  (and  beyond)  for 
more  than  8  years  historically  carrying  load 
factors  in  excess  of  90%.  With  the  opening 
of  National  Airport  to  727-200  the  airlines 
gained  "greater  scheduling  flexibility".  Sub- 
sequently Trans  World  Airlines  duplicated 
its  service  between  St.  Louis  and  Baltimore/ 
Washington  (Friendship  Airport)  with  serv- 
ice at  National  Airport.  A  month  later  the 
airline  announced  It  was  cancelling  Flights 
85  and  86  "because  of  low  load  factors".  By 
this  maneuver  Trans  World  Airlines  effec- 
tively syphoned  off  Friendship's  passengers 
to  National  Airport  and  buUt  an  economic 
justification  that  no  alrp)ort  oflSclal  could 
challenge. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  report  seems  to  be  that  Washington 
National  Airport  showed  greater  losses  in 
passenger  traffic  and  aircraft  operations  dur- 
ing the  study  period  (April-October,  1970) 
than  Dulles  International  Airport  therefore 
the  727-200  had  "no  adverse  impact  on  con- 
ditions at  Washington  National  or  on  the 
growth  and  utilization  of  Dtilles  Interna- 
tional Airport". 

This  hypothesis  is  faulty  because  without 
the  "draining"  of  passengers  from  both  Dul- 
les and  Friendship  Airports  National  Air- 
port's losses  would  have  been  far  greater 
than  the  recorded  7.4%  drop  In  passengers 
and  the  5.3%  decline  in  air  carrier  opera- 
tions. 

Contributing  to  this  substantially  greater 
loss  would  have  been: 

A.  Increased  competition  from  the  Wash- 
ington-New York  Metroliner.' 

B.  Strikes'  which  halted  National  Air 
Lines  operations  for  115  days  (February  1- 
May  27,  1970)  and  the  24-day  Air  Traffic  Con- 
troUers  strike  (March  25-Aprll  18.  1970). 

C.  Lack  of  signiflcant  growth  in  the  Air 
Transportation  Industry  because  of  a  down- 
turn In  the  economy. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  helpful. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  R.  Scott,  Jr., 

Director  of  Aviation. 
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>The  Metroliner's  novelty,  reduced  rail 
time,  and  a  subetantlally  lower  fare  account- 
ed for  238,800  passengers  in  1969  along 
(Northeast  Corridor  Air  Traffic  and  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Study,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Office  of  Economics.  March, 
1970).  Marking  its  public  acceptance,  dally 
round  trips  were  Increased  In  1970  from  3 
to  6.  Neither  Dulles  or  Friendship  Airports 
are  as  sensitive  to  diversion  of  air  passengers 
to  rail  as  Washington  National  Airport  which 
is  located  just  4  miles  from  downtown  Wash- 
ington. Dulles  is  located  26  miles  west  of 
Washington  and  Friendship  Is  10  miles  from 
Downtown  Baltimore. 

•  National  Air  Lines  does  not  operate 
flights  through  Dulles  Airport.  The  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  strike  had  a  more  retarding  effect 
on  National  Airport  than  on  the  other  two 
area  airports  because  of  the  "shuttle-type" 
service  National  Airport  offers  to  the  North- 
east Corridor  and  the  "Golden  Triangle" 
(Washington-New  York-Chlcago-Washlng- 
tonK  It  should  be  noted  that  only  9  days 
of  the  24  days  strike  would  have  affected  the 
study  period's  results  (Ban  on  727-200  lifted 
April  9.  1970). 


Perctnt 

change  from 

January  1971     January  1970      1970  (month) 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  ACTIVITY" 

Operations: 

*"  "Sled  airlines 17,438              18,989                 --8.2 

Other  carriers ♦ 10 —60.0 

Total 17,442  18,999 -8.2 

°'"*General  Aviation 6,798                8,792                -22.7 

Government  Civil 187                    335                ~J1'? 

Air'carrier,  nonrevenue 49                     75                —34.7 

ToUl 7.034 9^jW -23.6 

Military 293                  327                -10.4 

ToUl  operations 24.769  28.528 -13.2 

"ToSc  airlines 721,005             753,712                  -4.3 

International  airlines 

Total  airlines 721,005            753,712                 -4.3 

All  others' 31,427              25,897               4-20.7 

Tola,  passengers 752,252  779.609 -3^ 

Cargo  (thousand  pounds): ' 

*"  ""Domestic - 3,066               2,662               +15.2 

International 

ToUl  air  mail 3,066               2,662               +15.2 

First-class  mail 2.604               3,655               -28.8 

■"'"SOTestic 5,928               6,244                 -5.1 

Inteinalional ..^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^ 

Total  freight 5.928 6^ -5-1 

Express 2^790               17727               +61.6 

Total  cargo.- 14.388              14,288       ~        +0.7 

DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  ACTIVITY  i 

Aircarrier 4.862                 5,491                  -11.5 

General  aviation 5.178                7.346                -Z9.S 

Military 3.863                2.945                -r31.2 

Total  operations.... 13.903              15,782                -11-9 


Passengers: 

Domestic  airlines.     

International  airlines 

Total  ai rli nes 

All  others'..   

Total  passengers 

Cargo  (thousand  pounds):' 
Air  mail: 

Domestic  

International 

Total  airmail - 

Ist-class  mail ..- 

Freight: 

Domestic 

I  nternational 

Total  freight 

Express 

Total  cargo 

TOTAL  WASHINGTON  AIRPORTS  ACTIVITY' 

Operations: 

Aircarrier iv?ii 

General  aviation ,',A 

Military *.1» 

Total  operations 

Passengers: 

Domestic  airlines 

International  airlines 

Total  airlines 

All  others' 

Total  passengers 

Cargo(l,000  pounds):' 

Air  mail:  .  ^, 

Domestic ♦•^K 

International '" 

Total  air  mail • 

First-class  mail 

Freight: 

Domestic 

International 

Total  freight 

Express 

Total  cargo 


January  1971 

January  1970 

Perce  nj 
Chang*  Irom 
1970  (month) 

123,377 

137,183 
21,586 

-10.1 

19,074 

-11.6 

142.451 

158  769 

-10.3 

15.877 

12,948 

+22.6 

158.328 

171,717 

-7.8 

986 

1.062 
159 

-7.2 

711 

+347.2 

1.697 

1,221 

-39.0 

1.033 

1.396 

-26.0 

1.537 

1.720 
1.060 

-10.6 

1.213 

—\^.^ 

2,750 

2,780 

-1.1 

120 

141 

-14.9 

5,600 

5.538 

-1.1 

24. 490 

16.548 

3,272 


-8.9 
-26.2 

+27.0 


38.672 

44.310 

-12.7 

844.382 

890,895 
21.586 

-5.2 

19. 074 

—  11,6 

863,  456 

912,481 

-5.4 

47. 124 

38,845 

-1-21.3 

910. 580 

951,  326 

-4.3 

3,724 
159 


+8.8 
+347.2 


4.763 

3,883 

+22.7 

3,637 

5,051 

-28.0 

7,465 

7,964 
1,060 

-6.3 

1,213 

+14.4 

8,678 

9.024 

-3.8 

2,910 

1.868 

-^55.8 

19.988 

19.826 

+0.8 

>  Totals  of  inbound  and  outbound  traffic. 
'General  aviation  and  military. 


Partially  estimated. 


THE  ODDS,  THE  SST,  AND 
THE  BIKINI 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Gold  water)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  him  entitled  "The 
Odds,  the  SST,  and  the  Bikini." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Statemekt  bt  Senator  Ooldwatxb — 
THi  Odds,  thb  SST,  and  thk  BntiNi 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday.  March  16,  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Proxmire  urged  us  to  be  our  own  "Jlmme- 
the-Greek"  or  odds  handlcapper  In  playing 
a  numbers  game  on  the  question  of  SST 
financing. 

As  I  recall  It,  he  told  us  that  conservative 
calculations  show  odds  of  more  than  100/1 
against  the  SST  ever  being  a  successful  pri- 
vately flnanced  commercial  plane. 


It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that  In 
suggesting  this  SST  odda-maklng  game  Mr. 
Proxmire  was  very  careful  to  request  that 
It  be  applied  to  only  one  relatively  obscure 
feature  of  the  current  debate  over  whether 
this  nation  is  to  maintain  Its  leadership  in 
the  aviation  industry. 

For  example,  on  March  17  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  called  a  news  confer- 
ence to  talk  about  the  possibility  that  SST 
fleets  might  Increase  the  amount  of  skin 
cancer  In  the  United  States  he  carefully 
avoided  any  talk  about  "Jlmme-the-Greek," 
about  odds  or  about  a  numbers  game.  How- 
ever, since  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  raised 
the  question  of  odds  In  connection  with  SST 
financing,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  Inform  him 
what  the  imminent  Di.  William  KeUogg  of 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search had  to  say  about  the  odds  against 
Americans  falUng  victim  to  SST-produced 
skin  cancer. 

Dr.  Kellogg,  in  testmony  before  a  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  played  the 
numbers  game  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr. 
James   E.    McDonald   of   the    University   of 


Arliaona  in  making  his  estimate  that  the  SST 
could  reduce  the  ozone  content  of  the 
stratosphere  and  result  In  10,000  cases  of 
skin  cancer. 

Dr.  Kellogg  pointed  out  that  neither  he 
nor  Dr.  McDonald  are  medical  expert*  and 
thus  start  off  on  an  equal  footing.  He  began 
by  pointing  out  that  10,000  cases  of  skin 
cancer  in  a  population  of  200,000,000  works 
out  to  one  in  20,000  persona.  He  said  also  that 
since  Dr.  McDonald's  theory  Implies  that 
all  the  probabilities  In  his  numbers  game 
are  linear,  it  follows  "If  you  change  one  part 
of  a  thing  by  one  part  In  20,000  that  Is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  are  changing."  Dr.  Kellogg 
went  on  to  explain: 

"I  ask  myself  what  I  would  have  to  do  In 
order  to  protect  myself  from  the  1/20,000 
of  the  effect  if  I  was  out  In  the  sun  every 
day  of  my  life.  I  live  about  20,000  days  and 
this  moans  If  I  covered  my  head  Just  one  day 
in  my  lifetime  I  would  have  eliminated  the 
effects  of  the  SST. 

"But  you  and  I  usually  only  get  out  on 
weekends,  so  this  works  out  to  be  only  once 
in  200  years. 
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"Then  If  girls  are  concerned  about  the  time 
that  they  wear  bikinis,  they  should  wear  a 
bathrobe  once  In  every  2.000  years  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  the  SST." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  had  enough 
ridiculous  numbers  games,  especially  the 
kind  that  mislead  the  American  people  into 
believing  that  a  vote  in  the  Senate  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  program  for  the  produc- 
tion of  American  SST  prototypes  Is  virtually 
a  vote  for  skin  cancer.  In  a  situation  with 
20.000  probabilities,  almost  anything  U  pos- 
sible. But  the  skin  cancer  scare  Is  so  com- 
pletely and  demonstrably  remote  that  It 
deserves  no  consideration  in  the  SST  de- 
bate. In  fact,  Mr.  President.  I  can  always 
tell  when  the  opponents  of  the  SST  have 
taken  another  Senate  head  count  and  come 
up  short  of  the  numbers  required  to  make 
this  country  surrender  Its  aerospace  predom- 
inance. It  always  seems  to  be  the  signal  for 
launching  another  skin  cancer  scare  in  un 
effort  to  produce  the  kind  of  hysterical  pub- 
lic response  that  would  bury  this  ten-year- 
old   program   of   technological    development. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  recent  at- 
tacks leveled  at  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, have  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  in 
Alabama  among  the  legion  of  friends 
and  loyal  supporters  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

My  good  friend  Sheriff  Mel  Bailey,  of 
Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  25  years'  experience  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  in  Alabama's 
most  populous  county  and  is  one  of  those 
Alabama  supporters  of  Mr.  Hoover.  Sher- 
iff Bailey  has  written  to  me  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  countless  admirers  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  among  whom  I  am 
proud  to  be  counted.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
Sheriff  Bailey's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

To  illustrate  fiu-ther  the  validity  of  the 
points  made  in  the  letter  and  to  disasso- 
ciate the  sentiments  expressed  from  any 
regional  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  in  defense  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  written  by  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist Ray  Cromley,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
"Wednesday,  March  17,  1971.  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March   15,  1971. 

As  a  25  year  veteran  of  law  enforcement, 
eight  of  which  have  been  spent  as  Sheriff  of 
the  largest  populated  county  In  Alabama,  It 
perturbs  me  a  great  deal  to  read  In  the  news- 
papers of  .  .  .  attack (s)  on  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  In  law  enforcement, 
and  long  before,  this  man  has  exemplified  the 
American  Image  of  an  outstanding,  iinselflsh. 
loyal  American  citizen;  not  only  this,  but  he 
has  devoted  his  life  to  unbiased  enforcement 
of  the  laws  entrusted  to  his  department.  The 
citizen  who  does  not  know  of  his  accomplish- 
ments is  rare  Indeed. 

For  several  years.  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  the 
target  of  pwjwerful  criminals;  those  who 
would  overthrow  this  nation  by  force  and 
violence:  and  those  who  could  not  dictate 
or  unduly  influence  him  Frankly.  1  dislike 
seeing  members  of  our  Congress  Join  these 
forces. 

At  a  time  when  our  nation  is  on  the 
threshold  of  complete  takeover  by  militants; 
radicals;  draft  dodgers;  flag  burners;  those 
who  refuse  to  fight  for  our  country;  rioters; 


looters  and  those  who  seek  to  destroy  good  law 
enforcement;  it  would  appear  that  members 
of  our  Congre.so  could  And  someone  to  attack 
other  than  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  have  every  regard  for  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  for  members  of  our  Congress, 
but  I  must  confess  that  .  .  .  vilification  of 
Mr.  Hoover  .  .  .  alarms  me  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  first  appointed  head  of 
the  FBI  in  1924  and  has  since  been  reap- 
pointed by  every  President,  Democratic  or 
Republican.  I  can't  believe  that,  suddenly, 
he  is  incapable  of  malntaming  the  high 
standards   of   performance   of   the   FBI.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hoover  needs  no  defense  by  me  or  any- 
one else,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Melvin  Bailet,  Sheriff. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Mar.  17, 

1971] 

The  FBI  Files 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 

The  other  day  a  prominent  presidential 
candidate  spoke  in  muted  horror  of  the 
warnings  his  senatorial  colleagues  voiced 
about  the  dangers  of  his  speaking  critically 
of  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  thrust  of  their  warnings,  as  described 
by  this  candidate,  was  that  Mr.  Hoover  as 
chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  data  on  so  many  people  that  it  Is  not 
safe  for  anyone.  Including  high  members  of 
Congress,  to  say  anything  Mr.  Hoover  might 
consider  critical. 

Whatever  else  a  man  may  say  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  he  has  a  consistent  record  thru  the 
past  decades  of  never  having  used  secret  in- 
formation from  the  FBI  files  for  political 
attacks  on  any  member  of  the  government. 

I  know,  in  fact,  that  from  time  to  time  In 
other  years  pressure  from  very  high  places 
Indeed  has  been  put  on  Mr.  Hoover  to  allow 
the  FBI's  secret  files  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes  than  checking  on  crime  or  in  track- 
ing down  criminals.  I  know  that  Mr.  Hoover 
has  consistently  refused  to  open  the  flies  to 
these  highly  placed  men. 

I  have  contacted  the  ofRce  of  the  candidate 
who  made  this  statement.  I  was  answered  in 
evasions  and  hints.  When  an  attempt  was 
made  to  explore  these  hints,  they  evaporated 
in  further  evasions. 

Every  one  of  us.  senator  or  citizen,  has  the 
right  to  criticize  Mr.  Hoover  or  any  other 
government  official,  and  to  differ  with  the 
way  the  FBI  or  any  other  government  agency 
operates.  But  let  us  hold  to  the  truth. 

Consider  the  awful  situation  in  this  nation 
if  the  FBI  files  were  ever  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  power  to  ruin  the  members  of  the 
political  opposition. 

I  sometime  stay  awake  at  night  worrying 
who  Mr.  Hoover's  successor  will  be.  and 
whether  that  man.  whatever  his  virtues  and 
his  faults,  win  have  the  guts  Mr.  Hoover  has 
shown — to  resist  all  pressures  aimed  at  open- 
ing his  files  for  political  use. 

If  we  did  have  as  head  of  the  FBI  a  man 
who  would  let  those  files  be  used  for  political 
massacre,  we  could  Indeed  very  quickly  have 
a  police  state. 


PROPOSED  NUCLEAR  WASTE  SITE 
NEAR  LYONS.  KANS. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energ>'  heard  testimony  on  the  proposed 
development  of  a  repository  for  nuclear 
wastes  at  a  site  near  Lyons.  Kans.  The 
issue  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic interest  and  comment,  much  of  it.  un- 
fortunately, of  a  sensational  nature. 

One  of  the  witnesses  at  Tuesday's 
hearing  was  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole).  Be- 


cause the  proposed  repository  would  be 
located  in  the  State  that  Senator  Dole 
so  ably  represents  Ji  the  Senate,  he  has 
taken  an  understandably  strong  interest 
in  the  merits  of  the  case.  His  statement 
before  tlie  joint  committee  on  Tuesday 
reflects  a  diligent  and  unemotional  as- 
sessment of  the  known  facts.  I  commend 
the  Senator's  statement  to  the  Senate, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nuclear  REPosrroRY 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  commit- 
tee to  comment  on  the  proposed  nuclear  re- 
pository for  the  long-term  storage  of  solidi- 
fied radioactive  waste,  to  be  located  at  a  site 
near  Lyons.  Kansas. 

Although  a  final  decision  has  not  been 
made  on  the  use  of  this  site,  considerable 
attention  has  focused  on  the  proposal  in 
Kansas.  Many  Kansans  are  questioning  the 
desirability  of  allowing  solidified  high-level 
nuclear  waste  to  be  stored  in  Kansas  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  possibly  hundreds 
of  years;  otliers  support  the  project  and  look 
to  the  economic  benefits  that  will  accrue  to 
Lyons  and  Rice  County. 

PRIOR  EVALUATION 

This  project  Is  representative  of  the  need 
for  assessment  of  the  Implications  of  20th 
century  technology — in  this  instance  the  dis- 
posal of  nticlear  wastes  that  are  by-pro- 
ducts of  nuclear  power  generation — before 
committing  ourselves  to  the  full  scale  devel- 
opment of  such  technology.  Secondly,  we 
must  consider  carefully  the  procedures  by 
which  a  site  is  selected  for  application  of  the 
necessary  technology. 

Scientific  information  furnished  me  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  the  underground  stor- 
age of  radioactive  wastes  In  salt  formations 
as  Intrinsically  the  safest  of  the  alternatives 
under  consideration  by  this  country.  My  con- 
cern is  whether  Lyons,  Kansas  is  an  appro- 
priate site  This  will  be  the  first  national  re- 
pository for  radioactive  wastes.  Following 
these  hearings,  ftinds  may  well  be  authorized 
for  development  of  the  Lyons.  Kansas  site. 
Before  a  decision  is  made  to  fund  such  devel- 
opment, I  would  urge  that  regardless  of  how 
very,  very  small  the  risks  attendant  to  the 
proposed  repository,  a  detailed  analysis  of 
these  risks  be  performed,  adequate  to  satisfy 
not  only  the  federal  government,  but  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas.  Furthermore,  should  the 
facility  be  prepared  prior  to  resolution  of 
appropriate  public  health  and  envrlonmental 
concerns,  actua'  deposit  of  radioactive  wastes 
should  be  deferred  until  these  Issues  are  re- 
solved. 

INDEPENDENT  REVIEW 

On  June  17.  1970.  the  atomic  commission 
announced  Its  tentative  selection  of  Lyons, 
Kansas  as  a  storage  site.  Since  then  I  have 
endeavored  to  keep  myself  informed  of  the 
full  implications  of  this  decision  for  public 
health  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas 
and  the  economic  development  of  Kansas. 

Recently,  when  Mr.  Russell  Train,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity appeared  before  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  questioned  him  on  whether  the 
Council  had  authority  to  police  this  proposal. 
Chairman  Train  Indicated  that  a  full  study 
of  the  proposed  project  would  be  conducted 
consistent  with  section  102  of  r;ie  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  This  study 
would  Include  comments  on  a  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  by  all  concerned 
Federal  agencies  as  well  as  State  and  local 
governments 

Subsequently,  during  the  confirmation 
hearings  for  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 


Agency  I  raised  similar  questions.  After  the 
hearings  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ruck- 
elshaus advising  me  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  through  the  radiation 
office  would  insure  that  the  repository  will 
not  pose  any  dangers  to  the  citizens  or  the 
environment  in  Kansas. 

Because  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
both  promoting  this  proposal  and  evaluating 
its  potential  implications,  I  felt  a  need  for 
an  independent  review  of  the  project,  and 
undertook  steps  to  obtain  a  non-governmen- 
tal evaluation  from  scientific  and  technical 
experts  At  mv  request.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  circulated  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  draft  environment  Im- 
pact statement  on  the  proposed  nuclear  re- 
pository to  the  committee's  scientific  ad- 
visory panel  for  review  and  comment.  I  ask 
that  Senator  Randolph's  letter  to  me  trans- 
mitting the  comments  of  the  advisory  panel 
members  and  a  summary  prepared  by  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Grundy  of  the  public  works  staff 
be  included  in  this  hearing  record  at  this 
point. 

UNANSWERED   QUESTIONS 

My  review  of  the  comments  of  the  scien- 
tific advisory  panel  indicate  several  basic 
questions  have  not  been  answered  by  the 
draft  environmental  Impact  statement.  This 
statement  is  required  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  and  as  such  should 
Include  a  complete  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  project  on  the  quality  of  our 
environment  In  Kansas.  Although  adequate 
answers  to  these  questions  may  be  available 
in  technical  and  scientific  literature,  they 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  environmen- 
tal impact  statement. 

RADIOACTIVE    RELEASES 

While  there  is  controversy  over  the  ade- 
quacy of  current  radiation  standardB,  the 
history  of  minimizing  radioactive  releases 
from  nuclear  power  plants  shows  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  amounts  of  radiation  that 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  environment.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  assuring  that  radioactive  re- 
leases from  power  plants  are  minimized  con- 
sistent with  the  best  available  technology. 
The  proposed  nuclear  repository  Is  a  part  of 
this  system. 

RAOIOACTIVX     EMISSIONS 

As  a  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  would  In- 
sist that  radioactive  emissions  from  any  pro- 
posed repository  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
those  required  for  nuclear  power  plants. 
Equivalent  controls  should  be  required 
throughout  the  nuclear  energy  Industry. 
After  controlling  releases  elsewhere,  to  allow 
higher  levels  of  emission  at  or  In  transporta- 
tion to  the  proposed  repository  would  in  ef- 
fect be  asking  Kansans  to  not  only  store  the 
wastes  of  our  nation's  energy  system  but  also 
to  accept  a  higher  risk  of  possible  adverse 
effects.  I  mention  this  possibility  because  the 
potential  problem  Is  not  discussed  In  the 
draft  environmental  statement. 

CONTINUOUS     MONrrORING 

There  Is  also  an  obvious  need  for  long-term 
environmental  monitoring  for  possible  at- 
mospheric releases  of  radiation  and  ground- 
water contamination.  Yet,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion In  the  statement  of  Intended  or  antici- 
pated environmental  monitoring  programs  or 
their  costs.  Such  programs  would  be  expen- 
sive and  must  be  provided  for  in  the  author- 
ization of  this  project.  At  an  absolute  mlnl- 
mun.,  there  must  be  continuous  monitoring 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  Kansas. 

RETRIEVAL 

In  addition,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  three  apparent  omissions  in  the  draft 
environmental  impact  statement.  Although 
an  extensive  review  Is  provided  of  the  waste 
handling  facilities  for  the  highly  radioac- 
tive wastes,  there  is  no  Indication  of  the  steps 
that  would  be  taken  should  retrieval  be  re- 


quired at  a  later  time,  either  due  to  intrusion 
of  water  Into  the  salt  formation  or  a  spUl 
of  the  solidified  radioactive  materials  within 
the  repository.  These  possibilities  must  be 
evaluated  and  an  objective  safety  program 
provided  for — before  actual  construction 
begins. 

EFFECT    ON    GROUND    WATERS 

My  second  concern  is  the  current  smd  pos- 
sible future  uses  of  ground  waters  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  proposed  repository.  The  com- 
munities of  Lyons,  Sterling,  and  Chase  are 
now  obtaining  their  water  supplies  from 
ground  waters.  Yet,  there  Is  no  data  presented 
m  the  environmental  statement  on  the  re- 
lationship of  these  ground  waters  to  the 
ground  waters  In  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
site.  These  may,  in  fact,  be  from  the  same 
geologic  aquifers.  Should  this  prove  true, 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  not  only  contaminat- 
ing these  water  supplies,  but  also  the  dis- 
ruption of  water  supplies.  Therefore,  this 
question  requires  resoluUon  prior  to  the  Ini- 
tiation of  construction. 

There  Is  also  a  need  for  further  informa- 
tion on  the  potential  effects  of  the  future  de- 
velopment of  ground  waters  on  the  salt  beds 
to  be  employed.  The  advisory  panel's  com- 
ments suggeet  that  alteration  of  current 
ground  water  use  patterns  or  withdrawal  rates 
could  affect  the  stability  of  the  salt  beds. 
The  poeeibllity  therefore  exists  that  land  use 
might  be  restricted  In  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  protection  for  the  nuclear  waste 
repository.  The  consequent  effect  might  be 
the  restriction  of  the  future  economic  devel- 
opment of  Kansas. 

Tlilrdly,  I  am  concerned  that  the  hazard 
during  transit  and  transfer  of  the  material 
both  In  Kansas  and  from  wherever  that  ma- 
terial is  generated,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
discussed. 

QUESTIONS    MUST   BE    EKSOLVID 

While  I  am  not  qualified  to  pejSB  judgment 
on  the  scientific  merit  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  advisory  panel.  I  do  feel  that  a  pru- 
dent public  health  and  environmental  policy 
should  dictate  resolution  of  the  points  raised, 
preferably  before  site  development  Is  Initi- 
ated, but  definitely  before  the  site  Is  used  for 
its  Intended  purpose — the  dlsiwsal  of  solidi- 
fied radioactive  wastes. 

This  Is  the  flirst  site  to  be  constructed  for 
the  disposal  of  solidified  radioactive  wastes 
In  this  Nation.  The  costs  of  disposal  should 
not.  however,  be  the  determinative  factor  in 
considering  alternatives.  The  first  such  facil- 
ity should  employ  all  the  safeguards  that  are 
considered  desirable  and  provisions  should 
be  made  for  retrieving  the  wastes  should  this 
become  necessary  In  the  future. 

Ultimately,  the  costs  of  operating  such  a 
repository  will  be  charged  to  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  and  In  turn  the  general  pub- 
lic. Initially,  however,  public  health  concerns 
dictate  that  the  Federal  Government  Insure 
that  safety,  not  economics,  be  the  overriding 
concern,  and  that  at  every  step  of  the  proc- 
ess adequate  margins  of  safety  be  provided. 


PHARMACY  AND  THE  1970's 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  great 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  in  the  delivery  and  nnancing 
of  health  care  in  the  United  States.  This 
change— this  health  care  revolution— is 
both  inevitable  and  desirable. 

It  will  affect  every  citizen  in  the  Na- 
tion and  every  facet  of  the  way  in  which 
his  or  her  health  is  cared  for  and  paid 
for. 

I  began  my  adult  life  in  the  health 
profession,  as  a  pharmacist  in  my  fa- 
ther's drugstore  in  Huron.  S.  Dak.  I  still 
maintain  my  pharmacy  registration  and 
am  proud  of  it. 

My  career  in  public  service  has  been 


dedicated  to  a  very  large  extent  to  im- 
proving the  health  of  our  people — as 
Mayor  of  Minneapolis,  as  U.S.  Senator, 
and  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  sponsored  and  worked  for 
countless  programs  that  today  are  help- 
ing millions  of  Americans  live  a  happier 
and  healthier  life. 

I  have  sought  to  improve  pharmacy — 
within  the  profession  and  in  Congress. 
We  cannot  have  good  medicine  without 
professional  pharmaceutical  standards 
and  personnel. 

As  we  work  to  reform  health  care  in 
this  country,  the  pharmacy  profession 
must  turn  on  itself  the  intense  light  of 
introspection  and  prepare  itself  for  the 
future. 

One  of  those  most  aware  of  this  neces- 
sity is  Dr.  Martin  Barr,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  at  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity in  Detroit. 

He  has  written  a  paper  entitled  "Pat- 
terns of  Evolution  in  the  1970's:  Health 
Care,  the  Consumer  and  Pharmacy," 
which  he  recently  presented  before  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  Michigan  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

I  believe  that  what  he  has  to  say  is 
of  interest  and  importance  to  Congress, 
to  the  pharmacy  profession,  and  to  the 
American  people.  Therefore,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  that  portion  of  Dean  Barr's  paper 
dealing  with  changes  required  for  the 
pharmacy  profession  in  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  our  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

patterns    of    evolution    in    the    1970's: 
Health  Cars,  the  Consumer,  and  Phar- 

(By  Martin  Barr.  Ph.D.) 

INTKODTJCTION 

The  1970'8  will  present  formidable  chal- 
lenges to  all  health  practitioners,  including 
pharmacists.  Pharmacists  must  bridge  the 
gulf  between  the  possibilities  of  modern 
pharmaceutical  services  and  the  reality  of 
Its  avallablUty  to  the  citizens.  They  must, 
without  reservation,  provide  full  patient- 
centered  pharmaceutical  services  to  all  our 
people.  They  deserve  no  less.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  sound  health  programs,  includ- 
ing pharmaceutical  services,  are  based  on  the 
development  of  comprehensive,  coordinated, 
high  quality  health  services  which  are  dig- 
nified, available,  and  accessible  to  entire  pop- 
ulations. Pharmacy  must  learn  how  to  take 
part  In  such  programs  and  the  writer  believes 
It  can  and  will. 

DRUG    RELATED     PROBLEMS 

Dr.  Henry  Simmons,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drugs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 
stratlon.  has  emphasized  that  the  increasing 
misuse  of  drugs  In  America  poses  a  major 
problem.  He  reports  that  Americans  are  be- 
ing dosed  with  approximately  2  billion  pre- 
scriptions a  year.  He  believes  that  $0.5  bil- 
lion a  year  are  spent  for  prescription  drugs 
for  which  there  is  at  present  no  valid  proof 
of  efficacy,  although  they  can  produce  ad- 
verse reactions.  Dr.  Simmons  states  that  the 
Incidence  of  complications  In  drug  therapy 
Is  roughly  10  per  cent,  and  that  5  per  cent 
of  patients  admitted  to  general  hospitals 
are  there  because  of  serious  drug  reactions. 
He  further  says  that  after  admission  Into 
the  hospital,  patients  face  a  10-20  per  cent 
error  rate  in  the  drug  which  he  receives.  Dr. 
Simmons  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  certain 
drugs  are  used  Inappropriately  and  that  there 
is  an  extraordinary  variation  in  the  way  that 
patients  are  treated  with  the  same  diseases. 
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He  reports  that  the  average  hospitalized  pa- 
tient receives  approximately  10  drugs  per 
hoepltaUzatlon  and  not  Infrequently  up  to 
30  drugs. 

Dr.  L.  Cluff,  In  discussing  admissions  to 
hospitals  because  oX  adverse  drug  reactions, 
estimates  that  the  resultant  hospital  rates 
amount  to  about  $900  million,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. This  sum  does  not  account  for  loss 
of  life,  loss  of  Income,  or  partial  loss  of  work 
capacity.  In  addition,  the  costs  Incurred  are 
further  Increased  when  one  takes  Into  ac- 
count that  about  10  per  cent  of  hospitalized 
patients  develop  adverse  reactions  during 
hospitalization. 

Yes,  let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  misuse 
of  drugs  and  adverse  drug  reactions  are  na- 
tional public  health  problems. 

EICXXGINO  TRENDS  IN  PKARMACXtmCAL  PEACTICB 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  primary  goal  of 
pharmaceutical  education  was  the  training 
of  a  pharmacist  to  prepare  drugs  and  to 
compound  and  dispense  preecrlptloin  medica- 
tions. This  prep&raUve  and  distributive  func- 
tion, which  also  Involved  a  slgniflcant  ser\lce 
concept,  was  performed  by  the  pharmacist 
largely  as  an  Isolated  health  practitioner  with 
only  infrequent  need  for  communication 
with  the  physician  or  other  health  p>rac- 
tltloners.  The  pharmaceutical  IncompatibUl- 
tlee  of  concern  were  thoee  of  a  physical  or 
chemical  nature.  Therapeutic  Incompatibili- 
ties caused  by  physiological  Interactions  of 
drugs  were  seldom  recognized  since  little  was 
known  about  them. 

With  the  advent  of  the  sulfonamides  In 
the  1930'8.  there  began  a  new  era  of  drugs 
with  highly  specific  actions,  with  great 
IXJtency,  and  with  great  fxstentlal  for  hsuTn 
as  well  as  good.  With  this  development  came 
the  need  for  the  fonnxtlatlon  of  these  new 
drugs  Into  effective,  stable  doeage  forms  un- 
der conditions  of  mass  production  and  qual- 
ity control.  Pharmaceutical  education 
strengthened  the  science  component  in  Its 
curriculum  during  this  period,  particularly 
In  the  blologlcsl  sciences  and  In  pharmacol- 
ogy This  provided  an  expert  source  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  drugs  that  the  pharmacist 
dispensed  in  his  practice— their  actions.  In- 
teractions, uses,  and  contraindications.  This 
product-oriented  role  of  the  pharmacist,  as 
Important  as  It  Is.  had  little  patient  orienta- 
tion, and  except  for  a  few  exceptions,  the 
pharmacist  has  continued  to  function  mainly 
as  an  Isolated  health  professional. 

Changes  In  the  pattern  of  health  care  de- 
livery, as  well  as  the  frequency  of  use  and 
the  sophistication  of  modern  medical  agents, 
have  brought  new  demands  on  the  profes- 
sion of  pharmacy  and  the  need  for  marked 
revisions  In  the  education  of  pharmacists. 
In  addition  to  product-orientation,  patlent- 
orlentatlon  must  be  emphasized  necessitating 
the  provision  of  extensive  clinical  training 
as  an  Important  element  of  pharmaceutical 
education. 

Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  develop- 
ment of  potent  theraijeutlc  agents  and  com- 
plex drug  therapy  have  led  to  a  significant 
Increase  in  drug  related  problems,  as  has 
been  mentioned  previously.  Thus,  there  is 
a  great  need  today  for  pharmacists  to  share 
drug  knowledge  and  assist  physicians  In  as- 
suring the  effectiveness  of  these  agents  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  that  the  Incidence 
of  drug  related  problems  Is  minimized. 

Or.  Charles  Edwards  [FDA  commissioner] 
has  recently  criticized  the  characterization 
of  pharmacists'  duties  with  reference  to : 

"The  tired  unfair  Jokes  about  pwurtng 
puis  from  big  bottles  Into  little  onee.  .  .  . 
I  have  to  believe  that  this  Is  a  poor  de- 
scription of  the  professional  pharmacist.  Be- 
cause something  else  Is  being  poured  into 
the  pill  bottle— education,  training,  experi- 
ence, a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  profes- 
sional Judgment  .  .  ." 

The  author  agrees  with  Dr.   Edwards  In 


his  statement.  Pharmacists  for  too  long  have 
taken  abuse  such  as  that  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Edwards.  However,  the  author  does  wish  to 
emphasize  that  although  the  product- 
oriented  role  of  the  pharmacist  is  Indeed  Im- 
portant, times  are  changing  and  modern  de- 
mands of  health  care  require  him  to  accept 
additional  significant  patient-oriented  roles. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  pharmacists  ac- 
cuse those  advocating  this  of  not  appreciat- 
ing the  pharmacists'  contributions  to  health 
care.  This  Is  Just  not  the  case.  We  simply 
need  to  do  more  In  the  Interest  of  total  pa- 
tient care.  It  Is  necessary  if  pharmacy  Is  to 
remain  a  viable  and  recognized  health  pro- 
fession. 

Any  marked  Improvement  In  health  care 
delivery  must  Involve  a  total  team  effort. 
There  Is  not  now  a  team  giving  health  care 
but  there  must  be.  Once  a  team  Is  defined, 
roles  must  be  defined  for  the  team  members. 
But  It  must  be  remembered  that  In  these 
team  role  developments,  the  needs  of  the  pa- 
tient must  be  paramount. 

Dr.  William  Apple  has  said  that  new  roles 
for  pharmacists  should  Involve  both  services 
for  the  patient  and  the  community.  The  writ- 
er agrees.  Dr.  Apple  has  said  also  that  the 
pharmacist  Is  a  most  knowledgeable  Indi- 
vidual In  drugs  but  the  physician  rarely  calls 
upon  him  for  consultation.  He  says  that  It  Is 
one  thing  for  the  pharmacist  to  function  as 
the  retriever,  custodian,  and  communicator 
of  drug  Information;  It  Is  another  thing  to 
serve  as  the  Interpreter  and  evaluator.  Dr. 
Apple  says  that  If  the  pharmacist  could  save 
even  one  hour  per  week  for  each  physician 
In  aiding  him  with  drug  matters.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  would  add  the  services  equi- 
valent to  2,000  physicians  for  50  hours  a 
week. 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier  In  this  pa- 
per, medical  practice  Is  characterized  with 
patients  frequently  seeking  the  services  of 
two  or  more  physician  specialists  during 
short  spans  of  time,  each  physician  prescrib- 
ing one  or  more  prescriptions  for  the  patient 
and  each  physician  with  little,  or  no,  knowl- 
edge of  those  medications  prescribed  concur- 
rently by  the  other  physicians  attending  the 
patient.  Pharmacists  In  hospitals,  at  times, 
have  been  shocked  at  the  array  of  prescrip- 
tions brought  Into  the  hospital  by  patients 
who  are  seeing  several  physicians  at  the  same 
time.  How  many  of  us  really  realize  the  Impli- 
cations arising  from  multiple  drug  utiliza- 
tion? Tlie  statistics  stated  earlier  Indicate 
some  of  the  ramifications. 

These  statistics  are  embarrassing  because 
they  force  us  to  acknowledge  that  adverse 
drug  reactions,  many  of  them  serious,  are 
the  result  of  the  Inadequacies  and  Indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  present  patient-care 
team  members.  A  large  percentage  of  the  re- 
actions occurring  are  the  result  of  drugs  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  dispensed  by  pharma- 
cists, and  administered  by  nurses.  Often- 
times, adverse  drug  reactions  occur  because 
there  Is  little  or  no  effort  made  between  the 
various  health  professions,  and  within  each 
profession,  to  establish  preventative  meas- 
ures against  harmful  drug  reactions.  Recent 
studies  In  the  Detroit  area,  for  example, 
point  out  the  need  for  a  concerted  effort  be- 
tween physicians  and  pharmacists  to  detect 
potential  adverse  drug  reactions. 

In  a  February,  1970  study  of  100  patients 
patronizing  a  combination  community  phar- 
macy-diagnostic laboratory,  an  Incidence  of 
20  7  per  cent  possible  drug-diagnostic  test 
incompatlblUtlee  were  detected  as  a  result 
of  patients  taking  medications  known  to  be 
Incompatible  with  the  diagnostic  test  pre- 
scribed. In  a  April,  1970  study,  the  charts  of 
100  nursing  home  patients  were  reviewed 
and  It  was  noted  that  each  patient  received 
an  average  of  9  different  medications  during 
a  six-month  study  period.  A  maximum  of 
20.7  per  cent  possible  drug-drug  Interac- 
tions were  detected  through  the  chart  re- 
view. 


All  this  points  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  develop  methods  whereby  a  citizen 
win  seek  to  identify  with  one  pharmacy 
within  his  community  In  order  that  he  be 
assured  continuity  In  the  provision  of  phar- 
nxaceutlcal  services,  i.e..  each  person  or  fam- 
ily should  have  his  personal  or  family  phar- 
macist. 

CHANGING  BOLES  OF  THE  PHARMACIST 

Below  are  discussed  some  of  thoee  roles 
which  pharmacy  must  accept  In  the  Interest 
of  total  patient  care,  regardless  of  where 
he  practices. 

The  phtumaclst  takes  p&rX.  In  drug  therapy 
control  by; 

1.  Maintaining  patient  medication  profiles 
Including  both  prescribed  prescription  and 
non-prescription  drugs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patient  and  the  physician  or  other  member 
of  the  patlent-oare  team. 

2.  Monitoring  of  drug  therapy  for  possible 
adverse  drug  reactions  arising  from  single 
dose  administration  or  from  drug-drug, 
drug-food,  and  drug-laboratory  test  Inter- 
Eu:tlons.  Such  reactions  occur  with  increas- 
ing frequency  with  the  patient's  use  of  mul- 
tiple prescription  medications  ordered  by  one 
or  more  physicians  for  the  same  Individuals 
or  by  the  Interaction  of  self-medlcatlon 
drugs  used  concomitantly  with  prescription 
medication. 

3.  Providing  professional  patient  guidance 
on  the  proper  use  of  all  prescribed  and  self- 
selected  drugs,  their  r>osslble  aide  effects,  con- 
traindications, and  storage  conditions,  etc. 

4.  Supplying  Information  for  reliable  val- 
ue Judgments  on  the  choice  of  drugs  and 
the  comparative  therapeutic  merits  of  drugs 
by  medication  prescribers  as  well  as  assist- 
ing other  health-care  practitioners  In  mat- 
ters Involving  drugs. 

The  pheurmaclst  must  be  Involved  with 
the  operation  of  a  drug  Information  center 
which  Includes  poison  information  and,  I 
believe,  this  Is  a  must  In  every  hospital. 

Important  consideration  Is  being  given  to 
the  pharmacist's  role  in  triage.  In  many 
inner  city  areas  where  the  pharmacist  Is 
often  the  last  of  any  health  professional 
presently  remaming,  triage  Is  being  practiced 
by  some  pharmacists. 

The  pharmacist  must  assume  roles  which 
contribute  toward  the  health  of  his  com- 
munity. Here  he  can  take  part  In  public 
health  education  within  the  community  and 
can  encourage  the  effective  utilization  of 
available  care  from  the  appropriate  human 
service  profession.  He  should  serve  as  an 
educator  for  environmental  health,  alcohol- 
ism, poison  control,  venereal  disease,  and 
drug  abuse. 

Dr.  Apple  has  discussed  the  fact  that  site 
where  the  pharmacist  will  practice  will  be 
most  Important  In  his  new  roles  In  overall 
patient  care.  He  states  that  the  mere  size, 
noise  level,  and  merchandising  atmosphere 
of  many  pharmacies  is  not  conducive  to  many 
Individuals  seeking  health  Information.  He 
points  to  the  fact  that  In  hospital  pharmacy, 
the  escape  of  the  pharmacist  from  his  base- 
ment cell  has  become  one  of  the  factors 
making  him  more  effective  In  patient  ca^e. 

Dr.  Edward  Pellegrtno,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Medical  Affairs  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity ol  New  Tork  at  Albany,  in  discussing 
the  future  role  of  the  patient-oriented  phar- 
macist m  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
medlcsJ  care  says; 

"A  person  educated  In  the  clinical  and 
organizational  aspects  of  drug  usage  will  al- 
ways be  essential  at  all  levels  In  any  future 
system  of  care.  Let  us  look  at  the  primary 
level  first.  Primary  care  will  probably  gravi- 
tate more  and  more  to  Institutional  settings, 
located  within  easy  time  distance  of  the 
population  served,  and  dedicated  to  primary 
and  emergency  medical  care  and  preventive 
health  maintenance.  These  primary  care 
centers  may  well  be  staffed  by  a  relatively 
small    number    of    physicians,    assisted    by 
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urger  numbers  of  assistants,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  pharmacists.  The  centers  wUl  be 
geared  to  respond  to  patient  needs  expedi- 
tiously, picking  up  the  responsibility  for  the 
Biedlcai   situation,    and   making   prudential 
decisions  about  how  and  where  care  is  to  be 
provided.  Each  center  for  primary  care  wUl 
be  the  satellite  of  a  secondary  care  center 
located  at  the  community  hospital.  Each  pri- 
mary health  care  center  will  require  phar- 
macy services  of  several  types — storage,  con- 
trol, dispensing,  administering  drugs,  advis- 
ing physician  and  nurse,  and  education  of 
the  public.  Many  of  the  functions  of  today's 
community  pharmacist  will  gradually  move 
to  these  primary  care  centers  or  to  the  com- 
munity hospital.  The  drugs  used  at  the  pri- 
mary level  of  care  will  be  those  essential  for 
emergency  treatment  of  Infections,  trauma, 
and  minor  symptomatic  remedies.  Compli- 
cated diseases  and  the  complex  treatments 
will  be  carried  out  at  the  community  and 
university  hospitals.  The  pharmacist  In  the 
primary  care  center  will  require  a  knowledge 
of  a  smaller  number  of  agents,  but  he  will 
have  to  be  more  familiar  with  their  actual 
clinical  use.  Blood  and  blood  products  and 
other  blologicals  in  this  circumstance  will  be 
placed  under  his  aegis,  since  pathologists  wUl 
be  located  only  at  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
levels   of    care.    Radioactive    materials    will 
probably  not  be  a  responsibility  at  this  level. 
The  pharmacist  will  work  on  a  team  made  up 
of  physicians,  but  also  of  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, and  physicians'  assistants.  His  team  will 
be  In  radio,  television,  and  telephone  com- 
munication   with    a    community     hospital 
where  larger  and  more  complete  stocks  of 
drugs  will  be  kept  and  Inventoried.  In  this 
milieu,  the  pharmacist  should  be  the  profes- 
sional best  educated  In  drug  fundamentals 
and  usage.  Since  the  physician's  time  wUl  be 
devoted  heavily  to  coordination  of  the  health 
care  team,  rather  than  to  technical  tasks,  the 
pharmacist   will   assume   a   more   lmp)ortant 
place  In  the  details  of  drug  management. 
Like  the  physician,  the  pharmacist.  In  this 
context,  win  also  find  It  efficient  to  divide 
his  tasks  and  assign  the  more  technical  ones 
to  pharmacists'  assistants.  These  technicians 
will  handle  dispensing,  labelling,  and,  per- 
haps, administering  of  simple   medications 
under  pharmacists'  supervision.   The   orga- 
nization and  control  of  drug  usage,  the  ad- 
vising of  physician  and  ntirse,  supervision  of 
the  assistants,  and  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic would  be  the  major  function  of  the  pro- 
fessional pharmacist.  An  additional  Impor- 
tant function  for  the  pharmacist  would  be  in 
treatment  and  diagnosis  In  poisonings;    to 
provide   Identification    of   drugs    and    other 
toxic  materials  and   to  be  in  contact   with 
regional  poison  control  and  Information  serv- 
ice. Clearly,  In  a  center  for  primary  medical 
care,  the  pharmacist  would  play  a  new  and 
significant  clinical  role  as  the  local  and  Im- 
mediately available  expert  on  all  agents  used 
In  primary  and  emergency  medical  care  and 
health  maintenance. 

"The  secondary  level  of  care  will  consist 
primarily  of  elective  and  emergency  major 
surgery,  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
more  complex  medical  disorders,  short  term 
psychiatric  care,  community  health,  and  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Community  hospitals  are 
slowly  moving  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their 
services  to  Include  the  preventive  and  edu- 
cational, as  well  as  the  curative,  aspects.  As 
they  do  so,  they  are  being  transformed  into 
comprehensive  community  health  centers 
and,  in  the  system  I  am  describing,  they 
will  be  the  first  line  of  back-up  for  the  pri- 
mary health  care  centers.  Increasingly,  they 
win  depend  upon  a  core  of  full-time  clinical 
chiefs  working  closely  with  community  prac- 
titioners In  the  definitive  management  of  all 
but  the  most  complicated  medical  disorders. 
The  pharmacist  in  the  setting  of  secondary 
medical  care  will  have  vastly  expanded  re- 
sponsibilities in  therapeutics — responsibili- 
ties which  will  bring  him  to  the  bedside.  Into 


the  clinic,  and  Into  the  health  care  team. 
He  win  need,  and  use,  pharmacy  assistants, 
as  In  the  primary  care  model,  to  label,  dis- 
tribute, and  control   medications  under  his 
supervision.  But  In  addition,  the  whole  field 
of  clinical  pharmacy  will  b*^  opened  to  him. 
The  phaumaclst  will  be  the  drug  and  medica- 
tion expert  on  the  health  care  team,  work- 
ing on  the  hospital  floors  and  In  the  clinics 
alongside  the  physician  and  the  nurse.  He 
win  be  responsible  for  supervision  of  phar- 
macy assistants;  he  will  mix  all  Intravenous 
medications  and  probably  administer  these 
and  all  other  complex  or  dangerous  medica- 
tion. He  will  do  drug  Interviews  on  admis- 
sion, discharge  and  foUow-up  visits.  He  will 
advise  the  physician  on  the  choice  of  medi- 
cations, observe  their  effects  and  side  effects, 
run  the  drug  Information  and  poison  control 
center,  serve  as  coordinator  and  resource  per- 
son for  the  formulary  and  the  drug  utiliza- 
tion committee.  He  will  also  be  an  educator — 
for   the    continuing   education   of   his    col- 
leagues In  the  other  health  professions  and 
for  the  general  pubUc,  whose  need  to  learn 
more  about  the  use  and  abuse  of  therapeutic 
and  nontherapeutlc  drugs  has  reached  emer- 
gency proportions.  In  this  setting,  we  can  also 
expect  an  expansion  of  scope  of  the  more 
traditional  responsibilities  for  procurement, 
distribution,  control,  and  storage  of  drugs  ex- 
tending   to    radioactive    agents    and    blood 
products. 

"The  tertiary  level  of  care  win  back  up 
the   primary   and  the  secondary  levels  and 
will  be  concentrated  In  the  universities  and 
urban  medical  centers.  Here,  the  most  com- 
plex   surgical     procedures    and    diagnostic 
problems,    techmques,    and    equipment   vrtll 
be  assembled.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  total 
medical   care   \n  the  cotnmunlty  will   take 
place  here.  The  effort  always  should  be  to 
move  new  techniques  and  knowledge  out  to 
the  community  hospital-secondary  level  of 
care  as  soon  as  feasible.  In  the  university 
hospital,  the  pharmacist's  clinical  role  will 
be  expcmded,  as  In  the  case  of  the  community 
hospital.  Ttie  difference  will  be  In  the  com- 
plexity of   medications   and   clinical  situa- 
tions he  win  encounter.  He  will  need  a  more 
fundamental  knowledge  of  pharmacology,  a 
more  profound  perception  of  drug  effects  and 
visages  in  complicated,  multldlsease,  multl- 
medlcatlon   clinical    situations.    The    phar- 
macist's colleagues  wlU  be  academic  clini- 
cians and  Investigators.  Acquaintance  with 
the  emergent  field  of  blopharmaceutics  will 
be   essential.   The   pharmacist   will    become 
deeply    Involved   In   research,   especlaUy    in 
clinical  pharmaocdogy.  Indeed,  he  may  well 
become  the  clinical  pharmacologist  par  ex- 
cellence If  his  education  can  be  deepened  In 
clinical  medicine  and  physiology." 

CHANGES   IN   PHABMACEtrrlCAL   EDUCATION 

There  have  been  marked  changes  In  jrfiar- 
maceutlcal  education  In  recent  years.  Most 
colleges  of  pharmacy  have  restructured  their 
curricula  In  an  effort  to  prepare  pharma- 
cists who  are  both  patlent-ln  addition  to 
product-oriented.  But  much  more  has  to  be 
done  In  respect  to  the  latter. 

In  preparing  their  students  for  pharma- 
ceutical practice  In  the  1970'8  and  beyond, 
coUeges  of  pharmacy  have  the  responslbUlty 
to  educate  future  pharmacists  to  serve  as 
effective  members  of  the  health  care  team 
and  who  will  conaborate  even  more  than 
heretofore  with  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals  in  delivering  comprehensive 
health  services  to  the  public.  To  do  other- 
wise wovild  be  unjust  to  the  public,  the  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy,  the  pharmacy  students, 
and  the  objectives  of  our  Nation  In  health. 

Traditionally,  colleges  of  pharmacy  have 
based  the  education  of  their  students  upon 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  drugs.  Unlike  medi- 
cal and  nursing  students,  pharmacy  students 
have  been  educated  primarily  within  the 
classroom  with  minimal  experience  In  Inter- 
disciplinary   clinical    education.    This    miist 


now  change.  Permit  me  to  discuss  one  major 
aspect  of  reform  required  In  the  pharmaceu- 
tical curriculum — the  use  of  the  clinical  fa- 
cility for  the  clinical  teaching  of  the  future 
pharmacists. 

CUnical  teaching  Is  the  process  whereby 
basic  knowledge  Is  converted  Into  the  ability 
to  make  decisions  about  a  patient's  care.  It 
Is  a  highly  complex  process  but  carried  out  in 
a  learning  environment  in  which  there  Is  a 
close  Intermingling  of  academic  learning  and 
the  real-life  problems  of  patient  care. 

Although  basic  concepts  and  principles  can 
be  acquired  In  a  classroom  or  laboratory  set- 
ting, their  transformation  into  a  useful  form 
occurs  In  the  real  world  of  medical  care  when 
there  Is  interaction  between  patients,  physi- 
cians, nurses,  pharmacists,  social  workers  and 
other  health  professionals  and  the  equipment 
and  faclUtles  essential  for  modern  health 
care. 

In  a  variety  of  environments  devoted  to 
patient  care,  the  pharmacy  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  Integrate  knowledge  of  drugs, 
their  absorption,  site  of  action,  biotransfor- 
mation, and  elimination  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  prob- 
lems confronting  the  physician.  He  learns  the 
ways  In  which  health  care  activities  are  or- 
ganized and  how  to  effectively  make  his  con- 
tribution to  patient  care  within  that  system. 
He  further  has  the  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  basic  de- 
scriptions   of     drug    actions.    Interactions, 
abuse,  and  adverse  reactions  as  described  In 
textbooks,  lectures,  and  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  complex  adjustments  that  are  necessary 
when  one  Is  applying  the  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples to  the  individual  needs  of  the  patient. 
An  interdlsclpnnary  setting  provided  with- 
in a  clinical  faculty  In  a  variety  of  environ- 
ments becomes  essential  during  the  educa- 
tional process  so  that  aU  health  profession 
students  come  to  recognize  early  In  their  pro- 
fessional careers  the  unique  contributions  of 
each  profession  and  begin  to  understand  and 
value  the  health  team  approach  In  providing 
comprehensive  health  services.  Such  under- 
standing and  relationships,  developed  within 
the  environment  of  a  cUnical  faclUty,  will 
encourage  a  continuation  of  such  relation- 
ships, to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  when  stu- 
dents complete  their  education  and  begin 
practicing  their  profession,  whether  In  the 
community  or  institutional  pharmacy. 

In  such  an  environment,  tomorrow's 
physician  wUl  learn  to  cocq?erate  more-effec- 
tlvely  with  a  score  of  highly  skilled  pro- 
fessionals who  contribute  In  a  positive  man- 
ner In  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease.  However,  If  the  physician  has  had 
very  little  exposure  during  his  education  to 
the  benefits  of  patient-centered  health-team 
care,  he  wUl  not  only  remain  unaccustomed 
to  working  with  other  team  members,  but 
wUl  continue  to  find  himself,  once  in  private 
practice,  performing  fimctlons  that  could  be 
provided  by  otiier  health  professionals. 

Educating  the  physician  of  tomorrow  in 
the  same  clinical  environment  used  for  edu- 
cating patient-oriented  pharmacists  will 
allow  the  medical  student  to  make  early 
observations  regarding  the  value  of  these 
health  professionals  and  will  result  In  his 
developing  a  pattern  of  practice  which  wUl 
allow  for  better  utlllMtlon  of  his  expertise. 
Additionally,  the  interdlsclpnnary  educa- 
tion provided  by  means  of  a  clinical  faculty 
vrtn  bring  medical  and  pharmacy  students 
together  and  aUow  each  to  strengthen  the 
education  of  the  other.  WhUe  pharmacy  stu- 
dents contribute  their  knowledge  In  the 
realm  of  drug  therapy,  the  association  of 
medical  students  with  pharmacy  students 
will  reinforce  the  fundamentals  of  patient 
care  as  It  relates  to  drug  applications  and 
point  out  the  type  of  Information  which  Is 
most  needed  by  physicians. 

Only  In  a  clinical  setting  will  students  of 
the  va-lous  health,  prcferslons  develop  the 
habit  cf  working  together.  Later,  in  the  cam- 
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munlty.  the  physician  will  seek  out  other 
health  professionals,  Including  the  pharma- 
cist, for  their  special  contributions  to  patient 

care. 

In  addition,  to  exercise  professional  Juag- 
ment  and  responsibility  In  patient  care, 
pharmacy  students  must  recognize  the  In- 
fluence of  physical,  social,  emotional,  and 
economic  factors  in  disease  before  they  can 
contribute  effectively  in  total  rehabllliaUon 
programs.  Therefore,  the  emphasis  on  the 
educational  programs  in  pharmacy  for  the 
future  must  take  place  within  the  environs 
of  a  clinical  facility  together  with  other 
health  professions  students. 

Within  thi»  health  care  teams  of  a  clinical 
facility,  pharmacy  students  can  interact  with 
practitioners  in  providing  drug  information 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  guide  patients 
in  the  proper  use  of  prescribed  and  non- 
prescribed  drugs.  Such  Interaction  can  be 
accomplished  by  allowing  pharmacy  students 
to  gradually  assume  responsibility  In  drug- 
related  areas  of  patient  care.  Starting  out 
with  determining  the  drug  history  of  pati- 
ents, the  pharmacy  student  can  progressive- 
ly learn  to  correlate  drug  therapy  with  spe- 
cific clinical  conditions,  allowing  him  to 
Identify  potenUal  drug  Induced  problems  to 
the  point  where  the  student  is  actively  in- 
volved in  physician  and  patient  consulta- 
tions. Such  experiences  will  equip  the 
pharmaujlst  to  provide  the  physician  with 
reasonable  altematlvee  to  assure  optimum 
drug  therapy  with  minimal  side  efifects  and 
thus  constructively  support  the  physician's 
goals  In  drug  therapy. 

It  Is  the  author's  firm  belief  that  phar- 
macy students  must  also  undertake  part  of 
their  academic  training  in  community  phar- 
macy facilities  where  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  apply  their  academic  and 
clinical  knowledge  at  the  practical  commu- 
nity level.  Indeed  most  of  the  last  year  of 
their  training  should  consist  of  clinical  ex- 
periences m  an  Institutional  and  community 
setting,  and,  in  addition,  efforts  must  also 
be  made  to  expose  pharmacy  students  to  the 
clinical  environment  early  In  their  academic 
programs. 

OTHIR   CHANGES 

The  writer  has  emphasized  the  changes 
which  he  believes  must  take  place  In  the 
roles  and  education  of  the  pharmacist  In  the 
1970's  and  beyond.  He  now  wishes  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  of  the  additional 
trends  he  foresees.  The  changes  forecasted  are 
far-reaching  In  scope  and  will  occur 
gradually. 

1.  Pharmacists  will  form  group  practices 
consisting  of  pharmacists  with  different 
specializations,  and  as  such  will  expand  the 
scope  of  their  practice.  In  addition,  phar- 
macists Individually  or  a  group  of  phar- 
macists will  enter  Into  group  practice  ar- 
riangements  with  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals. 

2.  Pharmacists  will  practice  In  various  lo- 
cations .  as  does  the  physician  and  other 
health  practitioners.  Thus  be  may  spend 
part  of  his  day  In  the  hospital,  extended  care 
facility,  nursing  home,  and  health  clinic. 
Here  he  would  assist  the  physician  and  other 
members  of  the  health  team  In  all  drug-re- 
lated matters,  Including  the  patient's  drug 
regimen.  He  would  consult  with  the  patient 
concerning  those  drugs  prescribed  by  health 
practitioners  as  well  as  self-medlcatlon  rem- 
edies the  patient  may  take.  He  would  filso 
present  health  education  talks  to  patients 
and  community  groups. 

3.  The  pharmacy  group  practice  will  have  a 
home  location,  the  pharmacy,  with  possible 
satellites,  located  either  In  an  Institutional 
setting  or  in  the  community.  The  pharmacy 
will  serve  as  the  place  from  wtilch  drugs 
and  health  appliances  are  dispensed,  a  re- 
pository for  patient  records,  and  in  general, 
the  place  In  the  community  where  Individ- 
uals may  receive  health  Information.  Indeed 


it  could  serve  as  the  health  education  cen- 
ter in  the  community 

4.  Pharmacists  will  take  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  health  workers  and  resident  agents. 
Tliese  individuals  wUl  visit  the  patient  in  his 
home  to  check  on  whether  he  is  properly  tak- 
ing his  medication,  etc. 

5.  Pharmacists  wiU  be  reimbursed  by  a  fee 
for  total  pharmaceutical  services  per  patient 
per  day  or  perhaps  on  a  capitation  basis  di- 
rectly or  as  part  of  a  group. 

6.  Pharmacists  will  be  reimbursed  almost 
entirely  by  a  third  party. 

7.  Pharmacists  will  be  assisted  by  techni- 
cal aides  in  many  non-professional  duties 
under  procedures  devised  and  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  pharmacist. 

8  Pharmaceutical  manufacturers  will  pro- 
vide properly  labelled,  pre-packaged  medica- 
tion in  usual  dosage  form  and  quantity  for 
patient  consumption.  The  delivery  of  this 
medication  unit  will  be  provided  either  by 
mechanical  device  or  technically  trained  per- 
sonnel under  the  supervision  of  a  pharmacist. 

9.  Computers  will  become  an  esesntial  tool 
for  the  pharmacist  for  maintaining  patient 
records  and  recording  aU  necessary  patient 
data.  These  data  will  be  transmitted  from  his 
various  places  of  practice  to  his  home  phar- 
macy. 

10.  Many  physicians  will  continue  to  resist 
the  team  approach  to  health  care,  as  will 
many  pharmacists,  but  as  health  delivery 
systems  are  changed  and  with  the  advent  of 
new  generations  of  physicians  and  phar- 
macists who  have  been  educated  together, 
this  resistance  will  fade. 

11.  Internship  training  programs  for 
pharmacy  licensure  will  become  a  part  of  the 
academic  program. 

12.  There  will  be  a  good  likelihood  that 
compulsory  continuing  education  and  or 
annual  rellcensure  will  be  mandatory,  pos- 
sibly as  a  result  of  requirements  for  partici- 
pation in  Federal  government-financed 
health  programs. 

SUMMARY 

The  United  States  Is  in  a  health-care 
crisis.  Money  alone  is  not  Its  solution,  but 
what  appears  to  be  needed  is  a  major  re- 
vamping of  the  health-care  delivery  system. 
There  will  be  progress  toward  such  a  restruc- 
turing in  the  1970's.  Pharmacy  must  meet 
the  challenges  of  change  by  developing  sig- 
nificant patient-oriented  roles  as  a  member 
of  the  total  patient-care  team  in  future 
health  programs.  This  will  necessitate  a 
concentrated  program  of  continuing  edu- 
cation for  present-day  pharmacists  and 
additional  revamping  of  the  pharmaceutical 
curriculum  so  as  to  allow  pharmacy  students 
to  be  trained  in  a  clinical  environment  to- 
gether with  other  health  profession  students. 
The  future  for  pharmacy  "vill  depend  on  its 
willingness  to  accept  new  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities in  behalf  of  the  Nation's  future 
health-care  system  and  Its  citizens. 


AMENDMENTS     FOR     THE    ALASKA 
NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS  BILL  iS.  35) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  future,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  once 
again  meet  to  consider  the  bUls  which 
have  been  introduced  to  settle  the  land 
cl£iims  of  Alaska's  Native  people.  As  you 
know,  the  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts 
of  my  State  claim  aboriginal  title  to 
vast  portions  of  the  land  mass  of  Alaska. 
Two  bills  have  already  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  to  settle  these  claims,  and 
the  administration  is  expected  to  make 
its  position  known  within  the  next  fe^' 
days. 

One  of  the  settlement  measures  which 
has  already  been  introduced  is  S.  35.  The 


bill,   which   is   identical   to   the   Alaska 
Native  claims  settlement  measure  that 
pa.s.sed   the  Senate  by   a  wide  margin 
during  the  last  Congress,  was  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington   iMr. 
Jackson  > ,     w  ith     my     colleague     from 
Alaska    <Mr.   Gravel*    and   me   as   co- 
.'^ponsors.  Today.  I  should  like  to  propose 
.several  amendments  to  S.  35. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows : 
First.    An    amendment    which    would 
eliminate  tlie  5-year  land  freeze  provid- 
ed in  section  24iai   of  S.  35.  This  sec- 
tion  provides   tliat  aU   public  lands  in 
Alaska  which  have  not  been  previously 
classified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  be  withdrawn  from  aU  forms 
of  appropriation  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years.  The  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion  might  seriously   impede   the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  my  State. 
At  the  time  Alaska  achieved  statehood, 
it  was  known  that  certain  lands  con- 
tained  vast   mineral   resources.   It   was 
expected  that  the  State  income  derived 
from  the  prudent  development  of  these 
resources  could  be  used  to  resolve  the 
massive  problems  confronting  the  people 
of  Alaska.  The  imposition  of  a  5-year 
freeze  would  further  postpone  this  devel- 
opment and  would  adversely  effect  all 
our  citizens. 

Second.  An  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  section  17,  relating  to  the  com- 
petitive leasing  of  minerals  in  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  Alaska.  This  amendment  is 
prompted  by  my  belief  that  it  would  be 
a  great  error  to  permit  only  competitive 
bidding  for  mineral  leases  on  the  public 
domain  lands  of  my  State.  Such  a  leasing 
system  would  jeopardize  the  existence  of 
small  mineral  developers  which  do  not 
have  the  capital  to  compete  with  large 
companies  in  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  minersil  resources.  Moreover, 
it  is  my  view  that  any  change  in  the 
present  mineral  leasing  laws  should  apply 
equally  to  all  States  and  not  just  Alaska. 
For  these  reasons,  I  support  a  continu- 
ation of  the  present  leasing  laws  and 
regulations,  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  both  large  and 
small  mineral  developers  while  insuring 
the  full  exploration  of  our  public  domain 
lands. 

Third.  An  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  section  18'g)  (1)  fA).  This  pro- 
vision stipulates  that  if  the  State  of 
Alaska  initiates  litigation  or  becomes  a 
party  to  litigation  contesting  the  revenue 
sharing  section  of  S.  35,  the  right  of  the 
State  to  select  lands  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  will  be  suspended  as  to 
pubUc  lands  determined  to  be  valuable 
for  mineral  development.  Our  State  as 
a  litigant  should  not  be  prohibited  from 
utilizing  the  courts  of  this  Nation  to 
vindicate  what  it  believes  to  be  a  just 
claim. 

Fourth.  An  amendment  which  would 
change  the  dennltlon  of  "Native"  in  sec- 
tion 3(f)  to  permit  the  Tsimpsean  In- 
dians of  Alaska  to  quaJify  for  benefits 
under  S.  35  in  the  same  way  that  other 
Native  groups  now  residing  in  the  State 
are  permitted  to  qualify.  ThiB,  any  Native 
whose  descendants  came  to  reside  in 
Alaska  prior  to  June  30,  1867,  would  be 
eUgible  to  receive  the  land  and  monetary 
benefits  provided  in  S.  35. 
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Mr  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
amendments  which  I  have  just  described 
a-iU  lead  to  the  promulgation  of  an  im- 
proved Alaska  Native  land  claims  settle- 
ment bill.    ^^^^^^_^_^ 

NA-nONAL  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS 
OF  AMERICA  WEEK 
Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
of  March  28  through  April  3,  1971.  will 
be  observed  throughout  the  United  States 
as  National  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  Week.  . 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  is  the 
national  organization  of  home  economics 
students  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Membership  is  voluntary,  and 
the  organization  is  sponsored  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
with  the  American  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation as  cosponsor.  Programs  in  the 
individual  States  are  sponsored  by  the 
State  Departments  of  Home  Economics 
Education. 

As  a  national  youth  organization,  FHA 
has  several  distinctive  features.  It  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  developing  indi- 
vidual and  group  initiative  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  activities  related  to  the 
dual  role  of  homemaker  and  wage- 
earner.  On  local.  State,  and  national 
levels  it  operates  through  the  framework 
of  the  secondary  schools.  Affiliation  is 
open  to  all  high  schools,  pubhc  and  pri- 
vate, providing  instruction  in  home  eco- 
nomics education. 

Their  goal  is  to  help  individuals  im- 
prove personal,  family,  and  community 
living.  National  projects,  adopted  every 
4  years,  guide  their  activities  toward  this 
goal.  Projects  for  1969-73  are:  First,  Our 
Future  as  Homemakers;  second.  Stable 
Home— Stable  Life;  third.  Make  Time 
Work  for  You;  fourth.  Decisions  That 
Count;  fifth.  To  Dare  Is  To  Care;  sixth. 
Our  World— A  Growing  Heritage;  and 
seventh,  Preparedness — The  Key  to  Op- 
portimity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  my  home  State  of  Alabama,  there 
are  more  than  22J0OO  young  girls  partici- 
pating in  31^|apters  of  FHA.  They 
have  been  anflPP  doing  wonderful  work 
in  their  school?and  in  their  communities. 
I  am  also  proud  of  the  fact  that 
throughout  my  career  as  a  public  official, 
dating  back  to  1938.  I  have  worked  diU- 
gently  for  greater  education  opportuni- 
ties for  the  young  people  of  my  State  and 
of  our  Nation.  I  am  convinced  that  strong 
family  ties,  which  have  always  been  the 
backbone  of  America,  are  related  to  the 
experiences  and  training  obtained 
through  membership  and  participation 
in  such  organizations  as  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America.  I  am  delighted  to 
recognize  the  FHA  and  to  offer  my  best 
wishes  to  its  600,0000  members  through- 
out the  Nation. 


entitled  "The  Plight  of  U.S.  Citrus  Ex- 
ports" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Plight  or  U.S.  Cftrus  Exports 
( By  Senator  Ooldwater  ) 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  pleasure  yester- 
dav  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture  Exports,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chh-es)  Is  chairman.  His  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted the  first  major  hearing  ever  held  by 
Congress  on  the  massive  threat  posed  to  the 
entire  American  export  community  by  the 
discriminatory  preferential  tariffs  given  by 
the  European  Economic  Community  to  Im- 
ports of  fresh  citrus  fruits  from  America's 
competitor  nations. 

In  order  that  all  Senators  might  see  for 
themselves  the  dangerous  ramifications  which 
are  caused  by  this  discriminatory  action.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  U.S.  CITRUS 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  a  statement  by  him 
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Statement  by  Senator  Barry  Goldw.\ter  of 
Arizona  Before  the  SuBCOMMrrrEE  on 
Agriultural  Exports.  M.arch  18,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  almost  two  years  now, 
the  citrus  growers  from  my  State  of  Arizona, 
together  with  our  neighbors  from  California, 
have  been  engaged  In  a  monumental  strug- 
gle for  survival  of  a  giant  share  of  their  70 
million  dollar  export  Industry.  Thirty-five 
percent  of  American  citrus  exports  and 
thirty  million  dollars  of  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments  account  have  been 
placed  In  total  Jeopardy  because  of  discrimi- 
nation against  our  commodities  by  the 
world's  largest  citrus  importing  area — the 
European  Economic  Community.  This  trade 
malady  holds  such  ominous  implications 
for  American  trade  policy  in  general,  I  be- 
lieve It  warrants  Immediate  attention  from 
both  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  be- 
fore the  symptoms  spread. 

What  has  happened  Is  this.  The  European 
Economic  Community,  which  has  become 
the  world's  largest  trading  unit,  has  granted 
a  sizable  tariff  preferential  to  four  major 
competitors  of  United  States  citrus  growers, 
but  has  not  extended  the  same  treatment 
to  United  States  shipments.  In  August  of 
1969,  the  EEC  summarily  reduced  the  tariff 
on  citrus  commodities  Imported  from  Israel 
and  Spain.  This  was  done  wtlhout  the  au- 
thority of  any  waiver  from  the  United  States 
or  other  affected  nations.  Then  In  October 
of  1970,  the  EEC  rubbed  this  abrasive  con- 
duct In  our  faces  by  arbitrarily  extending 
the  preferential  duties  for  another  year. 

In  addition,  Tunisia  and  Morocco  have 
signed  agreements  with  the  EEC  under 
which  they,  too,  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment for  citrus  exports. 

The  result  Is  that  oranges  and  lemons  from 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  are  subject  to  only  20 
percent  of  the  common  tariff  applied  to  cit- 
rus products.  In  the  case  of  Spain  and  Israel, 
the  agreements  provide  for  the  payment  of 
only  60  percent  of  this  tariff.  In  other  words, 
Morocco  and  Tunisia  are  granted  an  80  per- 
cent tariff  preference  and  Spain  and  Israel 
are  given  a  40  percent  preference. 

Translated  Into  monetary  figures,  this 
works  out  to  a  duty  of  only  16  cents  per  car- 
ton on  shipments  from  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
and  48  cents  per  carton  on  shipments  from 
Spain  and  Israel.  Compare  this.  If  you  will, 
with  the  rate  on  United  States  citrus  prod- 
ucts, which  Is  80  cents  per  carton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  places  American  fresh 
citrus  exports  In  an  almost  Impossible  sit- 
uation. It  means  American  cltrtis  shipped  to 
Europe  must  compete  with  oranges  and 
lemons  which  enjoy  a  price  advantage  of  as 
much  as  64  cents  a  crate.  It  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  the  impact  upon  exports 


of  fresh  citrus  fruits  from  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia has  been  Immediate  and  drastic,  with 
the  loss  of  over  2 '4  mlUion  dollars  in  sales 
within  the  first  year  after  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions were  made  effective.  The  loss  has  now 
climbed  Into  the  neighborhood  of  3  million 
dollars  with  the  peak  marketing  season  just 
beginning.  In  contrast,  the  sales  of  Morocco 
and  Spain  have  gone  up  by  nearly  507c. 

This  is  a  whoUy  unacceptable  economic 
klck-ln-the-teeth,  and  our  Government 
should  take  strong  measures  to  eliminate  It 
without  delay.  It  Is  an  open  violation  of  the 
basic  agreement  which  governs  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
EEC  and  calls  for  a  strong  defense  of  Amer- 
ica's trading  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know.  United  SUtes 
commerce  with  the  six  Common  Market  na- 
tions  Is  controlled  by  the  agreement  known 
as  GATT— the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  The  very  cornerstone  of  GATT  Is 
Article  I,  the  Most  Favored  Nation  provision, 
which  guarantees  that  when  a  preference  Is 
given  to  one  country  by  a  GATT  nation.  It 
will  automatically  be  granted  to  all  other 
GATT  nations. 

In  other  words.  Article  I  is  a  civil  rights 
statute  protecting  equal  treatment  for  United 
States  products.  Unfortunately,  the  EEC  acts 
as  if  it  has  never  heard  of  the  principle  of 
nondiscrimination  when  it  comes  to  Ameri- 
can citrus  exports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  put  this  conflict  in 
its  correct  perspective.  What  is  at  stake  is 
not  merely  the  export  future  of  a  single 
American  Industry,  although  that  alone  Is 
reason  enough  to  Justify  a  display  of  back- 
bone by  the  United  States  State  Department. 
After  all  we  are  talking  about  30  million 
dollars  of  the  American  trade  balance.  This 
includes  $21  million  in  direct  sales  of  fresh 
citrus  and  $9  million  of  interdependent  ex- 
ports of  processed  citrus. 

It  Is  a  trade  which  has  been  steadily  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  nearly  a  half  century. 
It  Is  a  market  which  Is  supplied  by  12,500 
citrus  growers  In  Arizona  and  California.  And 
it  Is  an  Industry  which  supports  almost 
40.000  United  States  citizen  employees.  No 
foreign  contract  workers  are  used. 

Therefore,  standing  on  Its  own  merits,  the 
Arizona-California  trade  effort  deserves  the 
vigorous  support  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. But  beyond  the  Interests  of  this 
one  industry,  there  looms  a  clear  challenge 
to  the  entire  United  States  Industrial  and 
agricultural  export  comunlty.  The  whole 
spectrum  of  America's  trade  position  Is  at 

Here  Is  why.  If  the  EEC  can  openly  dis- 
criminate against  oranges  and  lemons,  then 
it  can  discriminate  against  any  other  Item 
whjrther  It  Is  industrial  or  agricultural.  Auto- 
mobiles, aircraft,  electronic  equipment,  to- 
bacco, apples,  ...  you  name  it.  They  wlU 
all  be  fair  game  once  the  precendent  Is 
established  that  the  United  States  will  not 
enforce  Its  trading  rights. 

While  the  dollar  amount  of  citrus  exports 
Is  not  so  large  that  of  some  of  other  American 
commodities  shipped  to  the  EEC— for  ex- 
ample, soybean  exports  amounted  to  $640 
million  last  year — this  fact  serves  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  citrus  problem.  If 
the  United  States  cannot  obtain  equal  treat- 
ment for  a  commodity  which  the  EEC  does 
not  Itself  produce  In  any  significant  quantity 
and  In  a  case  where  the  dollar  amount  of 
American  exports  Is  relatively  small,  how  can 
we  ever  expect  to  win  fair  terms  when  the 
problem  concerns  a  high  dollar  commodity 
or  one  produced  extensively  In  the  EEC? 

By  allowing  the  EEC  to  run  roughshod  over 
one  American  commodity,  we  will  putting 
each  and  every  one  of  our  trade  items  on 
the  block — to  be  hacked  away  at  the  whim  of 
the  EEC. 

What  Is  more,  there  may  be  even  greater 
risks   Involved   than  the   danger   to  United 
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states  export  markets.  According  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  ".  .  .  the  entire  International  system 
of  multilateral,  reciprocal  and  non-dlscrlml- 
natlng  trading  relatlonahlps,  so  painstak- 
ingly built  up  for  the  past  thirty  years,  Is  In 
jeopardy."  The  National  Chamber  further 
contends:  "It  must  be  emphasized  that  not 
only  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
at  stake,  but  those  of  all  trading  countries." 

These  views  are  set  forth  in  a  recent  re- 
port drafted  by  a  National  Chamber  Task 
Force  on  United  States-EEC  Relations  and 
bear  out  the  vital  need  for  strong  initiatives 
by  the  United  States  In  support  of  American 
products. 

As  one  who  backs  a  policy  of  free  trade 
accompanied  by  the  expansion  of  American 
exports.  I  feel  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  our 
Government  to  assure  American  business 
that  both  sides  of  the  trade  avenues  will  be 
kept  open.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Arizona- 
California  citrus  producers  that  this  crisis 
has  not  backed  them  Into  a  position  of  de- 
manding the  erection  of  protective  tariffs 
around  America's  borders.  The  citrus  grow- 
ers swe  export-minded,  not  protectionist- 
oriented. 

But  every  law  of  equity  requires  that  If  an 
American  Industry  Is  willing  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  free  competition  within  Its  own 
market,  then  It  should  be  allowed  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  other  producers  In  for- 
eign markets.  There  must  be  a  fair  and  equal 
application  of  International  rules  or  the 
whole  system  will  collapse  In  a  self-per- 
petuating series  of  conflicts  and  reprisals. 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  The  United  States 
must  convince  the  EEC  it  Is  committed  to 
obtaining  non-dlscrlmlnatory  treatment  for 
American  exj)ort  commodities.  To  this  end, 
I  have  suggested  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  Instruct  all  United  States  embassies 
in  the  six  EEC  member  nations  to  Increase 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  equality  for  Ameri- 
can citrus  products.  Several  other  Members 
of  Congress  also  have  strongly  defended  the 
American  Industry's  interests. 

For  Its  part,  the  Office  of  the  President 
has  held  two  days  of  public  hearings  on  the 
citrus  crisis  through  lU  Office  of  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations.  This 
agency,  which  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
President,  compiled  a  convincing  record  of 
evidence  establishing  a  clear  violation  of  the 
GATT  rules  by  the  EEC. 

A  report  on  this  hearing  has  been  cir- 
culated widely  In  the  Executive  Branch  and. 
while  the  document  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
public  record,  I  have  been  Informed  at  a 
high  level  that  It  has  generated  stepped-up 
el^^r:^  rn  b:half  of  equal  treatment  for  our 
citrus  products. 

For  example,  two  months  after  the  hear- 
ings were  concluded.  In  October  of  1970,  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  Samuels  met 
with  leading  EEC  officials  and  pressed  for 
application  of  the  most  favored  nation  ar- 
ticle to  United  States  fresh  oranges  and 
lemons.  In  December  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Hardin  again  brought  across  the  Im- 
portsmce  of  this  problem  during  his  visit  to 
the  EEC  member  state  capitals. 

These  meetings  were  followed  up  In  Janu- 
ary by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Trezlse 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agn^lculture  Palm- 
by,  who  went  to  Brussels  where  they  rammed 
home  documented  proof  of  the  damage  suf- 
fered by  our  citrus  industry  and  insisted  on 
prompt  corrective  action.  I  am  told  these 
negotiations  were  conducted  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  as  formal  consultations 
pursviant  to  our  rights  under  Artlces  22  and 
23  of  GATT. 

Furthermore,  I  can  report  today  our 
Embaasiea  in  the  member  states  of  the  Com- 
moa  Market  have  been  instructed  to  present 
a  firm  United  States  position  at  all  useful 
levels.  Their  elTorta  have  been  supplemented 


by  contacts  at  key  EEC  Embassies  here  in 
Washington. 

Mi.  Chairman,  the  State  Department  tells 
me  It  unequivocally  maintains  three  negoti- 
ating points.  United  States  citrus  exports 
have  been  seriously  damaged,  there  Is  an 
open  and  shut  violation  of  GATT  by  the 
EEC,  and  most  favored  nation  treatment  is 
demanded  for  our  citrus  products. 

Though  this  history  Indicates  a  record  of 
constructive  assistance  from  the  Administra- 
tion, I  urge  that  the  character  of  future 
negotiations  be  marked  by  even  stronger 
United  States  Initiatives. 

First,  as  was  recently  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
In  his  frank  report  on  United  States  trade 
relations  with  our  European  allies: 

"We  should  not  hesitate  to  point  to  the 
considerable  burden  we  still  assume  which 
enables  Europe  to  pursue  Its  commercial 
Interests  and  to  prosper  free  from  fear  of 
external  threats." 

The  cixrrent  American  contribution  to 
European  security,  which  stands  at  about  $8 
billion  annually,  should  not  be  glossed  over 
by  our  diplomats  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  It  is 
time  our  friends  in  Europe  learned  that 
gentle-hearted  Uncle  Sam  Is  not  a  sucker. 
The  United  States  has  its  problems,  too.  and 
we  should  expect  better  from  our  allies  than 
a  selfish  indifference  to  ovir  economic  inter- 
ests. 

Second,  we  should  step  up  our  contacts 
with  Prance  in  p>artlcular.  According  to 
Slcco  Mansholt.  who  is  vice  president  of  the 
EEC.  Prance  "is  very  attached  to  retaining 
bl-lateral  preferential  agreements  on  citrus 
.  .  ."  This  revealing  statement,  which  ap- 
peared In  an  exclusive  Interview  with  "The 
Journal  of  Commerce,"  printed  on  March  8. 
should  give  our  negotiators  the  prime  target 
for  their  efforts. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  exercise 
its  treaty  right  under  GATT  by  calling  for 
a  vote  of  all  GATT  contracting  parties  to 
formally  decide  whether  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  OATT  by  the  EEC.  There  is  no 
question  In  my  mind  but  that  the  United 
States  would  prevail  in  any  such  fact-deter- 
mining poll.  In  fact,  Mr.  Mansholt  of  the 
EEC  was  heard  to  concede  at  a  March  5  press 
conference  "they  may  have  done  something 
they  should  not  have  done  with  respyect  to 
citrus." 

Fourth,  we  are  not  without  an  existing 
legislative  remedy  to  defend  our  treaty  rights. 
Under  section  252  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  the  President  is  explicitly  di- 
rected to  retaliate  against  products  of  foreign 
countries  which  establish  unjustifiable  Im- 
port restrictions  against  American  agricul- 
tural products.  The  threat  of  actually  using 
this  stick  might  just  Jar  the  Europeans  into 
recognizing  our  complaint  is  serious. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  if  the  protectionist 
action  of  the  EEC  Is  permitted  to  stand 
against  citrus,  no  one  should  be  surprised  if 
It  spreads  like  brushflre  to  singe  nearly  all  of 
our  exports  in  turn.  The  European  trading 
community  Is  on  the  brink  of  a  wholesale 
disregard  of  international  rules  of  fairness 
as  it  Is.  One  practice  I  have  in  mind  is  the 
variable  levy  system.  As  you  know,  this 
scheme  slaps  a  levy  on  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities which  might  enter  the  EEC  market 
below  an  arbitrary  and  constantly  shifting 
reference  price.  If  the  American  product 
would  be  sold  under  that  price,  as  wheat 
would  be  for  example,  a  levy  Is  applied  which 
Increases  the  duty  paid  until  the  overall 
cost  equals  the  reference  price.  To  make  the 
scheme  particularly  noxious,  the  H^C  turns 
around  and  uses  the  revenues  raised  in  this 
manner  for  financing  subsidies  of  Its  own 
exports. 

Other  barriers  I  might  mention  Include  the 
quantitative  celling  France  has  Imposed  re- 


stricting the  entry  of  American  apples,  the 
high  levy  tax  slapped  on  sugar-added  prod- 
ucts by  the  entire  EEC,  and  the  on-agaln,  ofT- 
again  ban  against  U.S.  grapefruit  applied  by 
Italy 

If  we  allow  this  foul  bag  of  self-serving 
policies  to  be  mixed  with  an  open  violation 
of  the  most-favored-nation  principle,  as  it 
is  guaranteed  in  writing  among  friendly  na- 
tions, then  It  Is  obvious  the  whole  system  of 
workable  International  trading  rules  will  be- 
come suspect  and  thereby  corrupted. 

It  is  my  deep  hope  the  committee  will 
seek  to  head  off  this  serious  threat  by  soundly 
criticizing  the  discriminatory  EEC  practice 
and  demanding  equality  for  U.S.  fresh  citrus 
exports.  By  unfolding  an  honest  demonstra- 
tion of  unity  and  concern  among  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  among  all  re- 
gions of  our  Nation,  and  among  producers  of 
other  commodities,  you  might  well  save  the 
world's  code  of  trading  conduct  from  self- 
destruction. 


REFORM   OF   CAMPAIGN   SPENDING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
5,  the  di.'^tinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Tunney)  ,  testified  before 
the  Communications  Subcommittee,  pre. 
sided  over  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastore)  ,  on  the 
critical  need  for  reform  of  Federal  laws 
governing  campaign  spending.  I  think  his 
statement  is  excellent  and  makes  a 
strong  case  for  action  by  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  by  California  Senator  John  V. 

Ti'NNEY  to  the  Senate  Communications 

SuBCOMMinxE,  March  5,   1971 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  this 
statement  to  this  subcommittee  on  my  views 
on  the  bills  now  pending  before  you  on  the 
problem   of   campaign   spending. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  describing  the 
state  of  campaign  costs  In  my  home  State  of 
California  and  then  turn  to  the  specific  issue 
of  broadcast  and  non-broadcast  media  spend- 
ing which  Is  the  prlmarj-  concern  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  think  the  comparison  between 
the  costs  of  my  campaign  and  the  proposed 
limits  In  the  bills  pending  before  you  will 
provide  some  insight  on  the  fairness  and 
efficiency  of  those  proposals. 

The  costs  of  a  campaign  for  public  office 
in  California  have  long  been  astronomic.  I 
will  say  right  now  what  I  have  said  on  many 
previous  occasions:  I  do  not  see  how  a  man 
without  some  means  can  run  for  statewide 
office  m  California.  There  may  be  hundreds 
of  citizens  of  California  with  the  highest 
qualifications  for  public  office,  but  who  may 
be  barred  from  running  because  they  cannot 
raise  enough  funds  to  sustain  a  campaign. 

In  the  past  three  elections,  the  cost  of  » 
campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate  In 
California  has  been  close  to  two  mUUon  dol- 
lars or  more  for  virtually  every  candidate. 

My  campaign  committee  informs  me  that 
my  campaign  for  the  Senate  In  the  general 
election  cost  approximately  $1.4  million  dol- 
lars. Of  that  amount,  approximately  »600.000 
went  for  the  purchase  of  broadcast  media 
time,  including  the  usual  advertising  agency 
commissions,  including  3525.000  for  television 

time.   ... 

With  these  figures  as  benchmarks,  I  re- 
lieve some  specific  Judgments  can  be  made 
on  the  merits  of  the  bills  presently  before 
this  committee. 

First,  I  believe  that  regulation  of  charge* 
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bv  broadcast  media  for  political  material  Is 
hoth  an  appropriate  and  essential  element 
^effective  reform.  Viewed  from  the  Inter- 
«ts  of  both  the  candidate  and  the  public 
«  well  the  spiralling  cost  of  communication 
^th  the  electorate  must  be  halted.  The  pro- 
!Son  contained  In  both  the  Mansfield  and 
the  Gravel  bills  to  limit  charges  by  broad- 
^t  stations  to  the  lowest  unit  charge  of 
these  stations  for  the  same  amount  of  time 
in  the  same  time  period  is  by  no  means  con- 
flscatorv  It  does  no  more  than  Insure  that 
cMt  of  communicating  with  the  electorate 
Uno  greater  than  the  cost  of  selling  them 
detereents. 

I  particularly  urge  that  this  subcommittee 
act  favorably  on  this  particular  proposal  be- 
cause of  my  own  experience  In  California.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  most  significant 
cost  of  campaigning  for  the  Senate  in  Cali- 
fornia is  the  cost  of  radio  and  TV  time.  In 
fact   in  proportion  to  the  amounts  spent  In 
mv  campaign  for  non-broadcast  advertising 
TV   and    radio   expenses   were    well    over    15 
times  the  cost  of  non-broadcast  media.  Any 
attempt,  therefore,  to  make  a  serious  dent  in 
the  huge  cost  of  running  for  political  office 
in  this  country,  I  believe,  must  begin  with 
reduced  rate  provisions  of  the  type  before 
vou  in  the  Mansfield  and  Gravel  bills.  .  .   . 
With  regard  to  the  additional  proposal  of 
the   Scott    bUl    for   reduced    rates   for    non- 
broadcast   media,   the   picture  Is   less  clear. 
While  such  non-broadcast  media  costs  were 
not  significant   in   my   campaign,   they   are 
highly    significant    In    Congressional    cam- 
paigns where  TV  and  radio  markets  are  too 
expensive    for   economic    use   by    candidates 
or  in  states  where  TV  and  radio  coverage  Is 
inadequate.    Such    required    reduced    rates 
raise  legal   questions  not   presented   by   the 
previsions  dealing   with   broadcast   media.   I 
think  there  may  weU  be  constitutional  diffi- 
culties in  attempting  to  regulate  charges  In 
industries  which  do  not  depend  for  the  ex- 
istence  upon    licenses   for    the    public    air- 
waves. I  am  told  however  that  the  Justice 
Department  Is  looking  at  this  problem  very 
carefully  and  feels  that  there  are  no  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  I  would  suggest  that 
an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  might  be 
an    appropriate    way    to    resolve    the    legal 
questions. 

On  the  merits  of  such  reduced  rates.  I 
strongly  support  Umitatlons  on  the  charges 
for  political  advertising  in  newspapers  and 
billboards.  I  am  familiar  with  too  many  in- 
stances in  which  political  candidates  are  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  the  going  rate  for 
advertising  space.  Such  rates  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  free  speech  and  press  and  I  urge 
this  subcommittee  to  act  to  end  the  rate 
discrimination  which  many  candidates  have 
been  forced  to  endure. 

Turning  to  the  sections  of  S.  1  and  S.  382 
for  limitation  of  media  spendlrxg,  I  strongly 
support  such  limits.  LlnrUtatlon  of  such  ex- 
penditures I  believe  is  one  of  the  few  ways 
of  effectively  getting  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. While  I  fully  support  strict  disclosure 
provisions,   I   am   convinced  that  such   dis- 
closures can  never  be  wholly  successful.  It 
is  my  personal  belief  that  there  should  be 
an  overall  limitation  for  all  expenditures  of 
any  kind  In  political   campaigns.   I  realize, 
however,  that  enforcement  of  such  a  restric- 
tion might  well  be  Impossible.  Short  of  this 
goal,  however.  I  believe  that  the  only  way 
effectively  to  regulate  campaign  expense  is  to 
deal  with  the  major  areas  where  funds  are 
spent.    Limitations    on    media   expenditures 
■will  go  a  long  way  to  bring  campaign  ex- 
penditures under  control.  The  figures  I  listed 
earlier    for    my    campaign    Illustrate    quite 
clearly  that  the  spending  limits  proposed  by 
both   of  these   bills   are   not   inappropriate 
even  in  a  very  large  state  for  a  oandiadte 
challenging  an  incumbent.  The  lesson  of  my 
campaign  is  that  the  seven  cent  per  vote 
limit  does  not,  as  prevloualy  claimed,  pe- 


nalize or  discriminate  against  the  non-in- 
cumbent. 

Similarly,  the  ten  cent  limitation  for  all 
media  expenses,  both  broadcast  and  other- 
wise, contained  In  the  Gravel  bill,  is  also  not 
unduly  burdensome  even  for  a  non-incum- 
bent in  California.  Total  media  expenditures 
In  my  campaign  were  approximately  $835,000. 
Application  of  the  ten  cent  per  registered 
voter  test  of  the  Gravel  bUl  yields  $858,767. 
The  fourteen  cent  per  vote  limit  on  non- 
broadcast  media  expenses  in  the  Mansfield 
biU  is  if  anything  too  generous  viewed  from 
my  campaign  where  such  expenses  ran  less 
than  1  cent  per  vote  In  the  previous  election. 
I  recognize  however  that  the  amount  of  such 
expenses    in    other    campaigns,    particularly 
Congressional  campaigns,  may  run  substan- 
tially higher,  and  thus  I  would  not  general- 
ize from  my  own  campaign.  Viewing  aU  media 
expenses  as  a  unit  however,  the  provisions 
of  S.  1  may  well  be  more  appropriate.  Bather 
than  prescribing  separate  limits  for  broad- 
cast  and   non-broadcast   media,   an   overall 
limitation  such  as  the  ten  cent  proposal  con- 
tained in  S.  1  could  well  be  the  most  equita- 
ble  solution.    Candidates   who   can    use   TV 
and  radio  effectively  are  not  likely  to  invest 
large  amounts  In  non-broadcast  media  ad- 
vertising.  Similarly,   candidates   who  deter- 
mine that   such   broadcast  time   covers  too 
broad  an  area  are  likely  to  devote  the  major 
part  of  their  budget  to  other  media.  A  single 
limit  provision  therefore  would  allow  easier 
enforcement  without  penalizing  either  cate- 
gory of  candidates. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  GOV. 
THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  sad  occasion  that  takes  me  shortly 
to  New  York  City  for  the  funeral  of 
former  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  I  share 
this  sadness  with  millions  of  New  York- 
ers and  Americans. 

Governor  Dewey  exemplified  the  finest 
qualities  to  be  found  in  a  public  servant. 
He  was  always  fair,  principled,  and  kind. 
His  contributions  to  his  Nation  and  State 
have  been  outstanding. 

Although  I  was  privileged  to  meet  him 
only  once,  from  boyhood  on  I  followed  his 
career  first  as  a  courageous  racketbuster, 
then  as  one  of  New  York  State's  great 
Governors,  and  later  as  a  presidential 
candidate.  The  first  vote  I  ever  cast, 
whUe  serving  in  the  Pacific,  was  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  for  Governor  Dewey. 

His  contributions  were  not  limited  to 
his  own  service,  but  included  the  num- 
ber of  competent  people  he  influenced  to 
serve  both  in  appointive  and  elective  po- 
sitions in  New  York  State  and  nationally. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  feel  a  real  sense 
of  loss. 

GAIN  IN  WOMEN'S  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  12 
years  ago  Switzerland  held  a  referen- 
dum on  the  question  of  granting  the 
women  of  that  country  the  right  to  vote. 
By  a  margin  of  almost  two  to  one,  the 
male  electorate  turned  it  down. 

For  Switzerland,  a  country  long  re- 
garded as  a  model  of  democracy,  this  de- 
nial of  women's  rights  was  most  out  of 
character. 

On  February  7,  1971,  the  all-male  elec- 
torate, by  a  margin  of  more  than  2  to 
1  reversed  their  decision  of  almost  12 
years  ago  and  granted  to  the  approxi- 


mately one  and  a  half  million  eligible 
women  the  right  to  vote  in  federal  elec- 
tions and  hold  federal  office.  Part  of  this 
decision  reflects  an  acute  embarrass- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment to  belong  to  a  small,  select  group 
of  governments  which  still  have  not 
granted  political  rights  to  women — 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwsut,  and  Yemen. 

The  international  community  is  over- 
whelmingly committed  to  the  protection 
of  human  rights.  Switzerland  reacted  to 
that  international  interest.  We,  too, 
ought  to  recognize  that  international  in- 
terest by  ratifying  the  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  of  Women.  Perhaps  it 
will  encourage  those  countries  which  still 
do  not  grant  women  equal  political  rights 
to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
published  in  the  V.'^ashington  Post  of 
February  8,  and  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  8,  and  14,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  8,  1971 1 

Swiss  Voters  Approve  Suftrage  tor 

Women 

Bern,  Feb.  7. — Swiss  men  today  decided  to 

give  women  the  vote  In  national  elections  for 

the  first  time  In  this  country's  history. 

According  to  official  results  of  a  referendum 
announced  here,  a  total  of  621,403  men  sup- 
ported the  vote  for  women  and  323,596  were 
against  It.  A  large  majority  of  the  nation's 
cantons  also  voted  to  give  women  the  vote  in 
local  elections. 

The  voting  was  almost  a  complete  reversal 
of  a  previous  referendum  held  in  1959  when 
the  answer  was  against  giving  women  the 
vote  by  654,924  votes  to  323.306. 

In  today's  poll  151/2  of  Switzerland's  can- 
tons voted  in  favor  and  6'^  opposed  women's 
suffrage.  A  total  of  57  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
male  voters  went  to  the  polls. 

All  political  parties,  both  houses  of  the  leg- 
islature and  many  social  organizations  as  well 
as  newspapers,  business  firms  and  church 
leaders  came  out  in  favor  of  the  women's 
vote. 

Even  the  German-speaking  canton  of  Zug. 
considered  a  key  test  ese&  for  the  proposal, 
voted  for  giving  women  a  say  in  national  af- 
fairs by  17,046  votes  to  13,464.  The  more  con- 
servative German-speaking  cantons  were  con- 
sidered bastions  of  male  prerogative  where 
women's  role  Is  traditionally  linked  to  "Kin- 
der. Klrche  and  Kueche"  (children,  church 
and  kitchen) . 

This  view  Is  still  popular  In  some  of  the 
German-speaking  areas,  partly  because  many 
of  them  are  situated  high  in  the  Alps  and, 
even  today,  are  remote  from  the  sophistica- 
tion of  modern  Europe. 

This  view  also  stemmed  partly  from  the 
traditional  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  mountain  cantons  for 
the  more  liberal  ideas  of  the  largely  Protes- 
tant, French-speaking  cantons  to  the  west — 
an  animosity  which  led  to  civil  war  in  the 
early  19th  century. 

Switzerland  was  the  last  European  nation 
among  a  tiny  handful  of  countries,  including 
Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia,  to  deny  women  the 
vote. 

Swiss  women,  however,  have  been  able  to 
vote  in  regional  affairs  In  10  out  of  the  coun- 
try's 26  cantons  and  half -cantons,  including 
all  the  French-  and  Itallan-epeaking  areas. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation 
was  the  actl'vlty  of  a  Swiss  women's  organiza- 
tion called  "Swiss  Women  Against  Voting 
BlghU   Association"    which   foiight   against 
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women's  suffrage  on  the  grounds  that  women 
were  meant  to  be  housewives  an<l  mothers, 
not  politicians. 

This  view  prevailed  In  the  canton  oX 
Schwyz,  from  which  Switzerland  took  Its 
name,  where  the  Idea  was  rejected  by  7,701 
votes  to  6,821. 

The  vote  could  affect  the  whole  social  po- 
sition of  women  in  Switzerland.  Education- 
ally, girls  In  some  areas  tend  to  be  encour- 
aged toward  domestic  occupations  and  only 
a  small  percentage  of  them  go  on  to  higher 
studies. 

A  woman  still  needs  her  husband's  written 
permission  to  obtain  a  loan.  Until  recently 
she  also  needed  It  to  open  a  bank  account, 
and  without  his  permission  she  cannot  take 
a  Job. 

The  tide  began  to  turn  the  women's  way  12 
years  ago  when  French-speaking  Vaud  be- 
came the  first  canton  to  give  them  voting 
rights  In  cantonal  affairs. 

In  practice  this  already  counts  for  a  great 
deal,  since  the  cantons  enjoy  a  large  meas- 
ure of  autonomy  and  Independence  from  the 
federal  authorities  In  Bern. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  14,  1971] 
Swiss  Lib 

There  are  3.1  million  women  in  Switzer- 
land and  Just  2.9  million  men.  But  up  to 
last  week  Swiss  women — along  with  those  of 
Jordan.  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia.  Yemen  and 
Liechtenstein — had  not  been  allowed  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections  (although  they  had  the 
vote  locally  in  many  regions).  Especially  in 
some  Oerman-speaklng  areas,  the  role  of 
women  has  been  confined  to  "Kinder,  Kirch 
und  Kueche" — children,  church  and  kitchen. 

In  the  last  test  of  the  issue,  a  referendum 
12  years  ago,  the  men  voted  two  to  one  to 
refuse  women  the  ballot.  But  last  weekend 
a  new  referendum  was  held  and  this  time 
the  men  decided  by  a  margin  of  621,403  to 
323,306  to  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
Swiss  constitution  allowing  women  to  vote 
la  Federal  elections  and  to  hold  Federal 
office. 

(Prom  the  New   York  Times,  Feb.   8,  19711 

Swiss  Women  Given  the  Federal  Vote 
(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

Geneva,  Feb.  7. — Switzerland,  the  last 
citadel  In  the  Western  world  of  men's  ex- 
clusive right  to  control  a  country's  politics, 
today  gave  women  the  right  to  vote  In  fed- 
eral elections  and  to  hold  federal  office. 

Reversing  the  decision  they  made  12  years 
ago.  men  voters  approved  the  long-debated 
women's  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 621,403  to  323,596.  The  margin  by 
cantons,  or  states,  was  even  heavier,  with 
16'/i  cantons  voting  in  favor  and  6'i — all 
German-speaking  areas  in  central  and  east- 
ern Switzerland— against. 

Urban  German-speaking  cantons,  led  by 
Zurich,  Switzerland's  largest  city.  Joined  the 
French-speaking  and  Italian-speaking  can- 
tons of  the  west  and  south  in  piling  up  a 
more  decisive  victory  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. 

The  amendment  had  the  suppwrt  of  the 
Cabinet,  all  major  parties  and  the  press. 
However.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Girard.  president  of 
the  Swiss  Association  for  Women's  Suffrage, 
expressed  fears  last  week  that  a  crucial  num- 
ber of  men  would  decide  when  they  actual- 
ly went  to  the  polls  that  the  emancipation 
of  Swiss  women  had  gone  far  enough. 

In  the  last  decade  500,000  women,  about 
a  third  of  those  of  voting  age,  have  won  the 
right  to  vote  In  either  cantonal  or  munici- 
pal elections  or  both.  Although  the  women's 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  which  went  Into  effect  In  1920. 
gave  women  the  vote  In  all  elections,  the 
leaders  of  th«  Swiss  campaign  decided  not 
to  run  the  risk  of  proposing  that  the  vote 
be  granted  in  all  cantonal  and  municipal 
elections. 


States'  rights  sentiment  Is  strong  In  the 
Swiss  cantons  and  women's  rights  leaders 
were  afraid  of  arousing  opposition  In  the 
rural  German-speaking  cantons,  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  men  hold  that  women's  place 
Is  In  the  home. 

Sf>eaklng  for  the  federal  Government  to- 
night, Ludwlg  Von  Moss,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, expressed  satisfaction  over  the  outcome 
and  said  he  hoped  women  would  soon  be 
allowed  to  vote  In  all  cantonal  and  munici- 
pal elections. 

A   MODEL  OF  DEMOCRACY 

The  champions  of  women's  suffrage  em- 
phasized that  It  was  unfair  for  women  not 
to  be  allowed  to  vote  la  a  country  that  is 
regarded  as  a  model  of  democracy. 

According  to  campaign  leaders,  one  ot 
their  greatest  assets  was  the  growing  dis- 
comfort In  Switzerland  because  Saudi  Arabia, 
Jordan.  Wuwalt  and  Yemen  are  the  only 
other  Independent  states  that  do  not  per- 
mit women  to  vote.  The  tiny  principality  of 
Liechtenstein  also  restricts  voting  to  men, 
but  It  is  virtually  an  autonomous  part  of 
Switzerland  and  is  also  about  to  accept  wom- 
en's suffrage. 

Women  outnumber  men  In  Switzerland, 
and  it  Is  estlrrated  that  the  amendment  will 
permit  1.5  million  women,  as  well  as  1.2 
million  men.  to  vote  fir  the  federal  Par- 
liament, this  fall. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION'S 
STATEMENT  AGAINST  GENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  a  strong  stand  against  the 
Genocide  Treaty.  We  iive  in  such  a  fast- 
moving  age  that  most  people  iiave  very 
little  time  to  deal  substantively  with  an 
issue,  and  so  they  seldom  look  beyond 
the  title  to  determine  their  position.  The 
Genocide  Treaty  is  a  perfect  example  of 
this. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  are  opposed  to 
genocide  or  the  systematic  planned  an- 
nihilation of  any  national,  ethnical,  ra- 
cial, or  religious  group,  and  any  perpe- 
trators of  this  heinous  crime  should  be 
severely  punished.  However,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  its  study  realizes 
that  the  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  adequate  to  punish  all  of  the 
physical  acts  of  violence  denounced  by 
the  Genocide  Convention.  While  the 
Convention  would  do  nothing  construc- 
tive about  the  crime  of  genocide,  if  it 
worked  no  mischief,  then  I  could  not 
oppose  its  passage  if  only  as  a  symbolic 
act.  But  I  agree  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  that  the  treaty  is  so  badly 
drawn,  so  full  of  holes,  and  so  fraught 
with  dangers  for  our  Government  that  it 
should  not  be  approved. 

On  March  10.  1971.  Mr.  Alfred  J. 
Schweppe,  an  appointed  representative 
of  the  ABA,  stated  very  eloquently  before 
a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee the  opposition  of  the  ABA  to  the 
treaty.  He  said: 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  foisting  on  the 
American  people  a  highly  defective  treaty 
which  does  not  prevent  genocide  where  It 
regularly  goes  on.  but  which,  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  will  cause  us  many  probleins 
and  make  us  the  target  of  many  false  charges 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr. 
Schweppe's  statement.  If  the  United 
States  ratifies  the  Genocide  Convention, 
our  Nation  will  be  constantly  harassed  in 
international  courts  of  law  with  the  types 


of  accusations  of  genocide  which  have 
recently  been  made  against  our  Govern- 
ment by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  by 
the  Black  Panthers. 

Mr.  Schweppe  points  out  in  his  state- 
ment that  ratification  of  the  treaty  will 
cause  a  single  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  be  subject  to  a  charge  of  genocide,  and 
the  charge  will  be  triable  in  the  country 
where  the  crime  was  committed.  This 
trial  can  occur  without  any  of  our  tradi- 
tional constitutional  safeguards.  Mr. 
Schweppe  summed  it  up  this  way: 

Pity  the  i>oor  American  caught  abroad  and 
charged  with  intent  to  Inflict  bodily  or  men- 
tal harm  on  a  member  of  a  racial  group! 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  comments  that 
Mr.  Schweppe  made  on  behalf  of  the 
ABA  before  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  March  10  in  opposition 
to  the  Genocide  Convention.  Because  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  have  such  grave  consequences  to 
our  system  of  government,  I  hope  that 
each  Senator  will  be  able  to  study  Mr. 
Schweppe's  excellent  presentation  of  the 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Schweppe's  statement  before 
the  subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Genocide  Convention 

(Statement  of  Alfred  J.  Schweppe.  Seattle 

Wash.,   March   10,   1971) 

I  make  this  statement  as  an  appointee  of 
•.he  President  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, which  is  represented  here  by  Mr.  Eber- 
hard  Ueutsch  of  New  Orleans  and  me. 

At  St.  Louis  In  1949.  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  rejected  the 
Genocide  Convention  on  the  ground  that  the 
treaty  was  so  badly  drawn,  so  full  of  holes 
and  so  fraught  with  dangers  for  the  United 
States  of  America  that  It  should  not  be  ap- 
proved In  the  form  submitted,  but  made  a 
recommendation  to  the  United  Nations  to 
Improve  It. 

In  1970.  the  House  of  Delegates  again  re- 
jected the  Genocide  Convention  In  the  form 
.submitted. 

A  sul)committe€  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  hearings  In  Janu- 
ary. 1950. 

Since  then  nothing  happened  until  Febru- 
ary, 1970,  when  President  Nixon,  qult«  sur- 
prisingly, after  its  twenty  years  of  dormancy 
during  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations, sent  the  Genocide  Convention  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

To  cap  the  climax,  the  Convention  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  the  advice  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers,  who  said  that  it  was  anomalous 
for  the  United  States  to  fall  to  adopt  the 
agreement  after  the  leadership  the  United 
States  displayed  In  drafting  It. 

In  my  Judgment,  as  I  shall  briefly  show, 
Mr.  Nixon  was  badly  advised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  badly 
advised  by  those  who  advised  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  those  who  advised  the  Secretary 
of  State  were  themselves  badly  advised  and 
oriented. 

I  am  probably  one  of  the  few  people  In 
this  room,  perhaps  the  only  one,  who  has 
painstakingly  performed  the  drudgery  of 
wading  through  the  day-by-day  and  month- 
by-month  proceedings  in  the  United  Nations 
committees  that  twenty  odd  years  ago  gave 
birth  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Far  from  being  an  exercise  In  leadership  by 
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the  United  States,  the  cold  record  shows  It 
to  have  been  a  pathetic  case  of  abject  fol- 
lower-ship—so  pathetic  as  almost  to  drive 
one  to  tears. 

The  United  States  delegation  consistently 
esred  on  important  matters  of  principle,  and 
in  order  to  get  •ome  kind  of  an  agreemeot — 
uiy  kind — abjectly  acquiesced  in  a  draft  that 
a  i  faulty  and  c€jnfu»ed  that  It  does  not  pre- 
wnt  genocMle  where  It  regularly  goes  on 
(Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Poland,  Africa, 
Asia)  but,  in  a  welter  of  confusion,  creates 
new  international  crimes  (the  treaty  be- 
comes the  supreme  law  of  the  land)  that  virtll 
make  endless  trouble  for  the  United  States. 

The  record  shows  that  these  United  Nations 
committee  meetings  were  a  bit  like  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  In  Paris.  We  were  always 
making  major  concessions,  the  Communists 

none. 
Let  me  particularize  a  bit. 
As  originally  drafted,  the  Convention  in- 
cluded "political"  as  well  as  "national,  ethni- 
cal racial  and  religious  groups."  The  Soviets 
announced  that  they  wouldn't  play  unless 
"political  groups"  were  expunged  from  the 
draft.  They  Insisted  on  preserving  the  right 
to  assassinate  and  exterminate  the  political 
opposition  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
state.  Interestingly,  as  the  vote  shows,  they 
were  Joined  not  only  by  the  satellite  Com- 
munist countries  but  by  a  considerable  group 
of  Latin  American  countries.  Result:  the 
United  States  yielded,  and  "political  groups" 
were  eliminated  from  the  draft. 

So  now,  notwithstanding  wholesale  ex- 
termination of  political  dissidents  in  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  for  exam- 
ple, nobody  charges  Communist  Russia  with 
genocide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  Is  vigorously  charged  with  genocide  In 
the  United  Nations:  You  are  familiar  with 
the  book  "We  Charge  Genocide". 

Next,  In  the  historical  development  of  the 
Convention,  United  States  representatives 
Insisted  that  there  be  Included  In  the  defini- 
tion of  genocide  the  words  "with  the  com- 
plicity of  government,"  an  obviously  correct 
ingredient  when  related  back  to  the  Hitler 
massacres  by  Nazi  Germany.  But  the  Com- 
munists would  have  none  of  It,  because  their 
governments  themselves  are  the  active  agents 
In  dealing  with  dissidents.  Result:  this 
United  States  position  was  rejected  and  the 
United   States   acquiesced. 

In  addition  to  acquiescing  In  the  exclusion 
of  "Political  groups"  and  exclusion  oT  the 
phrase  "with  the  complicity  of  government," 
the  United  States  representatives  agreed  to 
the  definition  that  there  must  be  an  Intent 
to  destroy  the  groups  actually  named  "as 
such,"  thus  rendering  the  Convention  mean- 
ingless. Soviet  Russia  and  its  cohorts  could 
readily  approve  It.  This  hopeless  weakness  in 
the  Convention  has  also  been  pointed  out  In 
an  article  appearing  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  July  6,  1949,  p.  A4510. 

We  also  acquiesced  In  the  Injection  of  "part 
of  a  group."  Thus  genocide  under  this  draft 
can  now  be  committed  under  the  draft  treaty 
by  a  single  individual  against  another  single 
individual— now  a  domestic  crime,  but  lifted 
by  this  convention  to  the  level  of  an  Inter- 
national crime,  triable  In  the  country  where 
committed. 

Then  our  representatives  acquiesced  In  In- 
jecting "mental  harm"  Into  the  Convention, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  a  Pandora's  box  of 
claims. 

All  In  all,  ours  was  a  pathetic  performance. 
Out  came  a  convention  that  the  Soviets 
could  readily  approve,  and  which  surely  will 
cause  us.  If  It  becomes  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  (superseding  state  laws  and  consti- 
tutions and  existing  laws  of  Congress)  end- 
less trouble.  Nobody  will  charge  the  Com- 
munists with  Genocide;  they  are  Immune. 
But  we  will  be.  already  have  been,  charged 
as  fair  game. 

In  1950,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Connally  of  Texas, 


having  before  it  the  Genocide  treaty  from 
Mr.  Truman  for  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  ordered  hearings  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator McMahon  of  Connecticut.  These  hear- 
ings were  extensive,  running  over  a  number 
of  days.  Mr.  CbxI  Rlx,  former  President  of 
this  Aaaoclatlon,  the  late  George  Finch,  then 
and  for  many  years  editor-ln-chlef  of  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  and 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  international 
lawyer  I  have  ever  met,  and  I  (who  had  by 
then  succeeded  Mr.  Rlx  as  Chairman  of  the 
Peace  and  Law  Committee)  appeared  and 
testified.  We  analysed  the  Convention  In  de- 
taU  and  pointed  out  Its  many  faults  and 
weaknesses. 

With  these  hearings  and  the  expose  of  the 
Convention's  hopeless  Inadequacy,  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  went  Into  hibernation — we 
thought  permanently,  unless  redrafted  by 
the  United  Nations  to  become  meaningful. 
But  now  after  twenty  years  It  Is  sought  to  be 
resuscitated  by  the  Nixon  administration  and 
also  in  here  in  the  Senate,  whose  approval 
is  necessary. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  Dean  Rusk, 
who  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  presented 
the  State  Department's  position  to  the  Mc- 
Mahon sub-committee  in  1950  (I  heard  him 
do  It),  has  been  Secretary  of  State  for  eight 
years  under  two  recent  presidents,  but  did 
not  see  fit  to  revive  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, even  with  a  heavy  Democratic  majority 
in  the  Senate. 

Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  while 
Mr.  Nixon  was  a  member  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  and  consulted  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  the  Cabinet  level.  Mr.  John  Poster 
Dulles  Secretary  of  State,  announced  that 
the  Elsenhower  administration  would  not 
bring  up  the  Genocide  Convention. 

While,  as  a  Republican,  I  greatly  admire 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  conduct  of  his  office  and 
strongly  approve  many  of  the  programs  spon- 
sored by  him.  on  this  Genocide  proposal  I 
strongly  dissent.  In  my  view  he  has  been 
sold  a  bad  bill  of  goods.  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  foisting  on  the  American  people  a  highly 
defective  treaty  which  does  not  prevent  geno- 
cide where  it  regularly  goes  on.  but  which, 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  will  cause 
us  many  problems  and  make  us  the  target 
of  many  false  charges. 

If  It  is  now  ratified,  it  will  be  a  useless  but 
troublesome  piece  of  paper.  The  appropriate 
remedy  Is  to  have  the  United  Nations  write 
a  good  clearcut  Genocide  treaty  with  teeth 
In  It  for  the  Communists  and  everyone  else. 
Since  Great  Britain  has  been  mentioned 
as  approving  the  treaty,  may  I  point  out 
that  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross,  former  British 
Attorney  General,  who  has  been  a  guest  of 
our  Association,  said  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Convention  will  delude  the  people  into 
believing  that  a  great  step  forward  has  been 
taken,  whereas  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  rejects 
this  attempt  to  approve  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention In  Its  highly  defective  form.  I  hope 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (ind  'ts 
subcommittee  recommend  that  this  rejec- 
tion Is  necessary. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate.  I  at- 
tach hereto  as  Appendix  A  the  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  McMahon  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  January  24.  1950.  It  goes  Into  much 
greater  detail  on  the  defects  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Nothing  that  has  happened  since  has 
changed  my  views  there  expressed.  Indeed, 
the  Immunity  of  communist  conduct  from 
genocide  claims  since  that  time  has  rendered 
any  other  views  on  my  part  Impossible. 


Appendix    A 
The   GENOcroK   Convention 
(Statement  of  Alfred  J.   Schweppe,  Seattle, 
Wash.,   Jan.   24,    1950) 
I  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  be  here  to- 
day. I  appear  as  Chairman  of  the  American 


Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Law  Through  United  Nations,  and  an  acoom- 
parUed  bv  two  associates  on  the  Committee; 
by  Mr.  Carl  B.  Rlx,  of  Milwaukee,  Vice  Chair- 
man and  former  Chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee, a  former  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  by  Mr.  George  A.  Finch,  at 
Washington,  DC,  who  Is  EdItor-ln-Chlef  of 
the  American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
Professor  of  International  Law,  a  former 
member  of  the  State  Department,  a  member 
of  both  our  Committee  and  also  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  International  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  this  hearing,  and  one  of  this 
country's  eminent  international  lawyers,  one 
who  lives  a  quiet,  scholarly  life  In  the  Na- 
tion's capltol,  but  whoee  counsel  Is  widely 
sought  by  informed  men  throughout  the 
coimtry.  ,„ 

For  your  Information,  the  American  Bar 
Association's    Special    Committee    on    Peace 
and  Law  Through  United  Nations  was  formed 
some  vears  ago  to  support  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  make  studies  of  its 
activities,  ■with  a  view  to  assisting  that  body 
and    the    State    Department    in    promoting 
peace   and  law  throughout   the  world.  The 
Committee  was  originally  and  until  his  death, 
about  a  vear  ago,  headed  by  Judge  WUllam 
L.   Ransom  of  New  York  City,  one  of  this 
country's       most       distinguished       lawyers. 
Throughout  the  period  of  formation  of  the 
Statute  of  the  World  Court,  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  work  for  Codification 
af  International  Law,  the  formative  days  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  In  the  organization 
of  group  conferences  of  lawyers  throughout 
the  country  to  study  and  forward  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  guide  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Bar   Association   In   matters  pertaining 
to  the  United  Nations,  Judge  Ransom  was  a 
great  leader.  On  his  untimely  death  he  was 
succeeded  as  Chairman  by  Mr.  Carl  B.  Rlx  of 
Milwaukee,  a  veteran  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee whose  name  appears  as  Chairman  on 
the  last   printed   report  of  the   Committee, 
to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made 
here.  Mr.  Rlx  retired  as  Chairman  last  fall, 
though  consenting  to  remain  as  Vice  Chair- 
man;   and  now  the  responsibility  of  Chair- 
man has  fallen  on  me,  a  grass  roots  lawyer 
from  Seattle,  Washington,  where  the  roots 
strike  deep  and  where  the  grass,  unlike  that 
In  our  good  neighbor  state  of  California,  Is 
green  the  year  around. 

The  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law  consists 
of   nine   persons,   three   of   whom   are   here 
present  and  vsrlll  state  their  views.  The  other 
members  now  are  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
Orie  L.  PhU'.lps,  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Thomas 
J.    Dodd,    of    Hartford,    Connecticut,    Oody 
Fowler,  of  Tampa,  Florida,  Judge  Nathaxi  L. 
\:iller,  of  New  York  City,  Gerald  Schroeder, 
of  Detroit.  Michigan,  and  James  C.  Sheppard. 
of  Los  Angeles,  California.  This  Committee 
held  regional  conferences  on  the  Statute  of 
the  Wo(rld  Court  and  the  Codification  of  In- 
ternational Law,   and   on  Its   recommenda- 
tion this  work  of  the  United  Nations  was 
supported  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  It  last  year  held 
regional  conferences  on  the  jjroposed  Coven- 
ant on  Human  Rights  and  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  in  sixteen  cities  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  the  bar  on  these  propoeals.  Contrary 
to  a  suggestion  made  In  this  record  by  one 
of  yesterday's  spokesmen,  theee  regional  con- 
ferences were  serious  study   groujM  led  by 
such  informed  men  as  Judge  Manley  O.  Hud- 
son, of  Harvard,  long  a  Judge  of  the  World 
Court,  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Orie   L.  Phillips, 
Carl  B.  Rlx,  George  A.  Pinch,  Prank  E.  Hol- 
man,  former  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  others.  These  regional  con- 
ferences  are   not   for   propaganda,    but    for 
study  and  analysis,  with  a  view  to  appraising 
and   assisting  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  position  of  the  United  States 
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In  that  work.  The  Committee  1b  uncompen- 
aated  and  devotes  m&ny  days  each  year  to  Its 
w^vk.  Thla  outline  Is  presented  partly  to  give 
you  a  picture  of  the  work  of  the  Committee, 
pcLTtly  to  make  It  clear  that  the  Oenoclde 
Convention  is  but  one  phase  of  Its  work. 
and  partly  to  indicate  that  the  field  of  the 
Committee  Is  such  that  you  will  probably 
be  hearing  from  It  from  time  to  time  in  the 
future,  as  the  Senate  has  In  the  past. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  as  a  member  of 
what  In  this  hearing  appears  to  be  the 
somewhat  unpopular  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
We  hold  no  feeling  of  resentment  about  these 
crltlclams,  which  we  know  are  born  of  zeal 
for  a  noble  cause,  and  are  the  sort  of  things 
that  lawyers  living  on  life's  firing  line  often 
hear  and  are  thoroughly  used  to.  I  am  proud. 
In  part,  because  the  position  of  our  Commit- 
tee has  apparently  been  responsible  for  bring- 
ing to  your  Subcommittee  much  discussion 
from  proponents  of  this  convention,  which, 
except  for  our  Committee  Report  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  your  Subcommittee 
might  not  have  had.  Honest  criticism  such  as 
made  by  our  Committee,  and  the  argxmient 
which  it  has  provoked,  is  bound  to  bring 
these  problems  into  sharp  relief  and  to  assist 
you  gentlemen  in  formulating  your  conclu- 
sions. 

I  am  proud,  further,  because  the  only  pur- 
pose of  our  studies  has  been  to  be  of  im- 
partial and  constructive  assistance  to  the 
State  Department  and  to  the  United  States 
Senate  In  arriving  at  Informed  conclusions. 
We  have  no  axe  to  grind  and  no  weapons  to 
wield  except  the  validity  of  our  arguments. 
We  offer  no  propaganda  and  ask  nothing  ex- 
cept that  the  United  States  Senate  base  its 
decision  upon  full  knowledge  of  all  the  per- 
tinent considerations.  By  that  decision  we 
shall  abide,  and  will  probably  be  back  an- 
other day  to  advise  with  you  on  other  prob- 
lems. 

Like  yourselves,  we  are  proud  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  its  form  of  government, 
and  of  its  {XKltion  in  the  world;  and  any- 
thing we  say  is  offered  in  a  spirit  of  love  for 
our  country  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  law  everywhere. 

For  my  part,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  opposi- 
tion to  genocide  or  in  my  desire  to  have  Jews, 
persons  of  color,  and  other  minority  groups 
receive  fair  treatment  throughout  the  world. 
I  have  a  law  partner  who  Is  a  Jew  and  he  Is 
my  partner  by  my  own  choice,  one  of  the 
finest  men  at  our  bar.  I  was  for  some  years 
an  official  of  the  Urban  League  of  Seattle, 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  colored  peo- 
ple. I  have  at  times  represented  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  to  preserve  the  es- 
sential freedoms  of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  I  say 
these  things,  not  to  bore  you  with  a  recital  of 
my  social  Interests,  but  solely  to  show  that 
anything  I.  or  our  Committee,  has  to  offer  Is 
predicated  not  on  bias,  prejudice  or  timidity, 
but  solely  on  views  which  are  honestly  enter- 
tained and  which  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
in  a  climate  of  complete  intellectual  dignity 
and  Impartiality. 

We  start  out,  then,  with  the  concept  that 
we  are  all  vigorously  opposed  to  genocide. 
Any  other  suggestion  about  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  would  strike  me  as  an  un- 
worthy suggestion,  born  of  momentary  emo- 
tionalism. But  our  problem  is  whether  the 
instrument  before  you  Is  the  one  by  which 
we  shall  accomplish  the  prevention  of  geno- 
cide, and  whether  we  render  a  service  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world  by  ratify- 
ing this  convention  as  submitted. 

With  respect  to  my  ensuing  remarks,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  speak  here  solely  as  a  member 
of  the  Peace  and  Law  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  I  do  not  speak  for 
the  American  Bar  Association  as  such,  since 
it  speaks  officially  only  by  formal  action,  as 
does  the  United  States  Senate.  Its  only  offi- 
cial action  has  been  an  official  resolution,  of 


which  your  Subcommittee  has  copies,  and  In 
which  it  is  resolved  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, the  official  voice  of  that  Association, 
"that  the  convention  on  Genocide  now  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate  be  not  ap- 
proved as  submitted". 

For  the  record,  I  here  offer  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  Law  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  background  for  this  resolution. 
I  further  offer  for  the  record  a  citation  to 
an  address  on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Law  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law, 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  B.  Rix,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
which  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  July  26.  1949,  p.  A5018. 

In  addition,  I  offer  for  the  record  an 
editorial  entitled,  ■'The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion", prepared  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  Committee,  Mr.  George  A.  Finch,  of 
Washington,  D.C..  reprinted  from  the  Octo- 
ber, 1949  issue  of  the  American  Journal  o' 
International  Law.  of  which  he  is  the  editor- 
in-chief.  He  will  speak  to  this  editorial 
later  on  in  the  day. 

Something  has  been  sought  to  be  made  of 
an  alleged  conflict  within  the  American  Bar 
Association  as  between  the  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Section  of  International  Law,  on  the  other 
hand. 

Actually  this  so-called  conflict  Is  for  our 
purposes  here  largely  formal.  The  Section 
whose  resolution  you  have  before  you  at  the 
direction  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  (the  House  of 
Delegates  desired  the  United  States  Senate 
to  have  the  fullest  Information  possible) 
recommended  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  with  seven  reservations.  The 
Peace  and  Law  Committee  recommended 
against  ratification  as  submitted,  believing 
that  the  reservations  so  emasculated  the 
convention  as  to  leave  nothing  substantial, 
and  that  It  was  more  forthright  to  say  that 
this  convention  as  submitted  should  not  be 
ratified.  It  was  also  believed  by  us  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  convention 
sent  back  to  the  United  Nations  for  ap- 
propriate changes.  The  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  voted  down 
the  recommendations  of  the  Section  with 
Its  seven  reservations,  and,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  resolved  officially  that  the 
convention  should  not  be  ratified,  as  sub- 
mitted. Incidentally,  the  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  Perlman.  made  an  impassioned  plea 
before  the  American  Bar  Association  in  sup- 
port of  the  Section  report.  I  suggest  that  you 
examine  the  resolution  of  the  Section  which 
Mr.  Perlman  so  fervently  supported.  It  will 
amaze  you. 

So  far.  then,  as  the  rather  startling  posi- 
tion taken  yesterday  is  concerned — taken  by 
Judge  Patterson  and  others — that  the  United 
States  Senate  ratify  without  reservations, 
you  have  the  united  objection  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, of  Its  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law. 
and  of  Its  Section  of  International  Law,  In- 
cluding Mr.  Perlman.  In  fact,  the  State  De- 
partment has  In  Its  letter  of  transmittal 
made  one  Important  reservation,  which  my 
colleague  Mr.  Finch  will  discuss  later.  This 
united  opinion  of  the  mentioned  lawyer 
groups  may  perhaps  not  persuade  you  con- 
cerning the  form  and  content  of  this  con- 
vention, but  I  know  you  will  carefully  weigh 
it  for  what  It  Is  worth.  After  all.  we  are  not 
talking  here  about  general  moral  principles, 
as  many  of  the  good  people  who  have  ap- 
peared here  seem  to  think.  We  are  talking 
about  a  specific  legal  document.  Intended, 
If  ratified,  to  be  legally  binding  upon  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  have  had  the  misfortune,  apparently  not 
shared  by  some  of  my  colleagues  at  the  bar 
who  testified   yesterday,   of  having  spent   a 


number  of  days  In  reading  the  United  Na- 
tions record  on  the  Genocide  Convention, 
first  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  which  pre- 
pared the  initial  text,  and  later  in  the  Sixth 
or  Legal  Conunittee.  which  prepared  the  final 
draft  that  was  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Upon  an  examination  of  this  record, 
one  Is  struck  very  early  with  the  discovery 
that  the  United  States  representatives  were 
[H-etty  promptly  outvoted  on  what  they 
deemed  a  fundamental — a  sine  qua  non — 
of  a  proper  deflJiltlon  of  the  crime  ot  gen- 
ocide, namely,  that  genocide  could  not  be 
an  International  crime  except  "with  the  com- 
plicity of  government". 

Mr.  Maktos  of  our  State  Department  was 
Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and,  on 
April  15,  1948,  put  the  official  United  States 
position  into   the   record,   as   follows: 

"The  Chairman,  speaking  as  the  United 
States  representative,  proposed  adding  to 
the  definition  of  genocide,  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  at  the  previous  meeting,  the 
words,  "with  the  complicity  of  the  Govern- 
ment'. The  United  States  delegation  felt 
in  fact  that  genocide  could  not  be  an  inter- 
national crime  unless  a  Government  par- 
ticipated in  its  perpetration.  In  introducing 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Maktos  in  no  way 
wished  to  exempt  from  responsibility  or  ex- 
cuse from  punishment  individuals  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  a  Government.  But  the 
common  law  of  every  country  covered  crimes 
not  committed  with  the  complicity  of  the 
Government.  Here  was  a  condition  sine  qua 
non  of  genocide  which  should  be  Inserted  In 
the  definition." 

This  position,  which  was  also  later  the 
British  position,  was  voted  down. 

Further,  Mr.  Maktos  proposed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  the  inclusion  of  "political 
groups,"  which  had  been  Included  In  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  December  11, 
1946.  This  position,  it  will  be  noted  later,  was 
at  first  approved  In  the  Sixth  Conunittee, 
over  the  opposition  of  Russia,  and  its  satel- 
lites and  a  few  others  (I  shall  give  you  the 
vote  subsequently)  and  then  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee reversed  itself  and  excluded  "politi- 
cal groups." 

As  I  shall  again  suggest  a  little  later,  the 
Instrument  with  which  our  delegates  came 
home,  over  their  firm  convictions  on  mat- 
ters of  principle,  did  not  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  the  convention  they  advocated. 
The  losses  which  our  representatives  suf- 
fered are  part  of  the  reasons  why  our  com- 
mittee thinks  the  convention  should  not  be 
ratified  as  submitted;  but  before  doing  so,  I 
wish  to  touch  briefly  on  our  own  constitu- 
tional situation,  as  background  for  some  fur- 
ther observations  by  myself  and  my  two  col- 
leagues. 

By  reason  of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  making  ratified 
treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  su- 
perior to  all  state  laws,  and  coordinate  with 
the  Constitution  Itself  and  acts  of  Congress, 
one  serious  objection  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  that  It  seeks  to  Impose  domestic 
law  on  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
method  and  takes  away  from  the  individual 
states  of  the  United  States  the  Jurisdiction 
which  under  the  Constitution  they  have 
always  had.  The  United  States  appears  to  be 
the  only  country  where  this  unusual  and 
difficult  constitutional  problem  exists,  except 
possibly  Prance.  In  other  countries,  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  does  not  make  It  domestic 
law  automatically  binding  on  all  domestic 
courts,  unless  additional  local  legislation 
makes  it  so. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  logically  bear- 
ing on  the  Genocide  Convention,  attention 
is  called  to  a  statement  contained  In  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  syndicated  column  "My 
Day"  for  December  5,  1949.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is 
a  United  States  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  Chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  that  body. 
She   pointed   out   in   her   column  that  day 


that  the  United  States  had  refrained  from 
tntlnK  on  the  Convention  on  Traffic  in  Per- 
,oM  (directed  against  prostitution)  because 
the  proposed  convention  did  not  contain  the 
so-called  "federal-state  clause".  She  said: 

■Of  the  last  three  items  before  our  com- 
mittee Three  we  voted  first  on  the  conven- 
tion on  the   traffic   In   persons.  The  United 
states   abstained    because    the   federal-sUte 
clause    was    not    included,    which    probably 
made  it  impossible  for   Congress   to  ratify 
this  convention  ..."  (Emphasis  supplied) . 
The  Genocide   Convention,   being   one   of 
the  first  products  of  the  United  Nations,  does 
not    contain     the     SD-caUed     "federal-state 
cUuse"    This   clause  came   into  being  later 
only  after  vigorous  attention  was  caUed  by 
members  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  to 
the  unbalancing  of  our  own  constitutional 
svstem  that  would  result  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of   treaties   relating   to  human   rights 
and  genocide— treaties   which   on    adoption 
would  become  automatically   the   "supreme 
law  of  the  land"  and  would  be  Imposed  on 
our  swtes  and  people  as  Immediately  opera- 
tive domestic  law.  creating  civil  as  well  as 
criminal  liability.  Incidentally,  none  of  the 
proponents  yesterday  discussed  civil  liabil- 
ity  of   individuals    under    this    convention, 
which  arises  automatically  upon  ratification, 
because   violation  of  a  criminal  law  Is  also 
an  actionable  tort.  (See  Restatement  of  Law 
of  Torts.  Section  286,  by  American  Law  In- 
stitute;   see   Kardon   v.   0>-psum   Co.,   69   P. 
Supp.    512.)    The    State    Department's    pro- 
posed reservation  recognizes  the  existence  of 
civil  liability.  This  "federal-state  clause"  is 
now  contained  as  Article  24  of  the  current 
draft    of    the    proposed    International    Cov- 
enant on  Human  Rights  (Draft  of  June,  1949 
prepared  by  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights— see  State  Department  Bulle- 
tin, July  U,  1949).  Thus,  in  the  draft  of  the 
International   Covenant   on   Human  Rights 
an  effort   has   been   made   to   recognize   the 
constitutional  problems  which  arise  in  the 
constitutional  system  of  the  United  States, 
but  no  such  effort  was  made  In  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Obviously, 
Mrs.    Roosevelt's    statement    above    quoted, 
concerning  the  Convention  on  Traffic  in  Per- 
sons, as  a  matter  of  logic,  applies  equally  to 
the  Genocide    Convention,   which   does   not 
contain  the  "federal-state  clause",  and  thus 
"probably  made  It  impossible  for  Congress  to 
ratify  this  convention". 

F-jrtler.  as  to  the  form  of  the  Convention 
83  s"bmiued,  while  the  Genocide  Convention 
Idea  was  conceived  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  atrocious  crimes  in  the  form  of  mass 
murder  committed  against  humanity  by  Nazi 
Germany,   the   text   presented  actually   goes 
far  afield  of  that  goal  in  that  among  other 
things,    (a)    government  complicity  was  not 
Included  as   an   essential   of   the   definition, 
thus  leaving  only  a  group  of  domestic  com- 
mon law  crimes  (see  Mr.  Maktos'  statement, 
supra),  and  (b)   "political'  groups  were  not 
included,  and   (c)    national,  ethnical,  racial 
and  religious  groups  are  merely  included  "as 
such",  and    (d)    "mental   harm"   as   well   as 
"bodily  harm'  is  included.  It  also  Includes  a 
"part"  of  a  group  which,  of  course,  may  em- 
brace a  single  person,  as  recognized  In  the 
State  Department's  formal   letter   of  trans- 
mittal. In  consequence  of   (b)    and   (c)    the 
proposed  convention  does   not  prohibit   the 
only  Important  genocide  now  going  on,  viz., 
in   those   countries   which   dissident   groups 
and  persons  are  regularly  proceeded  against 
on  political  grounds  as  enemies  of  the  state. 
In  fact,  the  discussions,  in  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee of   the   United   Nations   General   As- 
sembly, which  prepared  the  final  text  of  the 
Genocide     Convention,     affirmatively     show 
that  under  leadership  of  the  United  States 
and  some  other  countries  "political  groups" 
were  at  first  Included  (as  they  had  been  in- 
cluded in  Resolution  96   (I)   of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United   Nations  originally 
sponsoring  a  genocide  convention)  over  tho 


dissent  of  Soviet  Russia  and  satellite  coun- 
tries, aided  by  the  votes  of  smaller  nations, 
principally  from  Latin  and  South  America 
(Soviet  Russia,  Poland.  Ukraine.  Byelorussia, 
Czechoalavakia,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Argen- 
tine, Brazil,  Dominican  Republic,  Iran,  Bel- 
glum — see  vote  In  Official  Records  of  Third 
Session  of  General  Assembly,  Part  I,  legal 
Questions,  Sixth  Committee,  Seventy-Fifth 
Meeting),  but  that  Committee  finally  re- 
versed Its  previous  action  of  including  "po- 
litical groups"  and  excluded  them  from  the 
draft  finally  adopted.  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  least  yielded,  although  they 
maintained  that  as  a  matter  of  sound  princi- 
ple and  to  make  the  convention  really  ef- 
fective, political  groups  should  be  included, 
(Ibid,  128th  Meeting.) 

The  omission  of  "political  groups"  and  the 
requirement  that  there  must  be  an  intent  to 
destroy  the  groups  actually  named  In  the 
convention  "as  such",  render  the  convention 
meaningless.  Soviet  Russia  and  its  cohorts 
could  readUy  approve  it.  This  almost  hope- 
less weakness  of  the  convention  has  also  been 
pointed  out  In  an  able  article  appearing  m 
the  Congressional  Record  for  July  6.  1949, 
page  A4510. 

Why  should  the  United  Stat«s,  under  these 
circumstances,  become  a  party  to  this  con- 
vention with  the  difficult  and  serious  prob- 
lems which  it  raises  for  us.  If  the  Instru- 
ment is  not  effective  to  combat  genocide 
where  It  presently  occurs  or  is  likely  to  occur? 
It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  United 
States  did  not  hold  to  the  position  virtth 
which  Its  reoresentatlves  started  to  negotiate 
the  Genocide  Convention,  namely,  that  the 
crime  of  genocide,  properly  defined.  Is  m- 
herently  one  committed  by,  or  at  the  Instiga- 
tion of.  or  with  the  complicity  or  acqiUes- 
cence  of  governments,  and  that  otherwise  it 
cannot  effectively  exist  because  It  would 
otherwise  be  dealt  with  at  home  as  a  do- 
mestic crime  only  But  this  concept  was 
completely  departed  from  and  the  approach 
of  the  convention,  as  now  submitted.  Is  that 
of  individual  crime  and  not  of  persecutions 
instigated  or  aided  by  governments. 

Much  of  the  comment  being  currently 
made  In  support  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion Is  based  on  the  Inadvertent  and  honestly 
mistaken  assumption  that  as  drawn  it  pre- 
vents "systematic  homicide  or  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  whole  human  groups  for  na- 
tional, racial  or  religious  purposes,  by  con- 
querors and  dictators".  (New  York  Times  edi- 
torial, January  22.  1950.)  This  Is  far  from  the 
case  In  the  draft  as  submitted. 

The  basic  difficulty  wit*  the  attitude  of 
same  people  appears  to  be  that  because  "pre- 
vention of  genocide"  and  "protection  of  hu- 
man rights"  seem  to  be  fine  ideas  with  which 
nobody  disagrees,  therefore  the  United  States 
should    approve    treaties    relating    to    these 
subjects  without  taking  a  searching  look  at 
the  text  and  pointing  out  Its  faults  and  Its 
Inapproprlateness   to   the   American   scheme 
of    constitutional    government.    True,    this 
document   was  prepared   with   participation 
of   American   representatives   at   the   United 
Nations,   including   persons   from  the   State 
Department,    but    our    representatives    were 
outvoted  on  what  they  deemed  to  be  basic 
principles.    Including    also    their    continued 
opposition  to  the  Insertion  of  "Incitement 
to  commit   genocide"  which   our  delegation 
pointed    out    was    a    plain    infringement    of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  point  sought  to  be  made  yesterday  by 
some   spokesmen,   that   the   Peace   and   Law 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
was  drawing  a  red  herring  on  the  free  sjjeech 
question,    was.    made    In    ignorance    of    the 
record,  which  shows  that  the  United  States 
representatives  vigorously  urged  the  elimina- 
tion of   "Incitement"  as  a  violation  of  free 
speech.    In   the   Report   of   the   Sixth    Com- 
mittee,  page  3,  with  reference  to  the  85th 
meeting,  the  following  appears: 

'With  respect  to  article  IV  of  the  draft 


Convention,  which  listed  the  different  acts 
to  be  punished,  prolonged  debates  took  place, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  the  retention 
or  suppression  of  sub-paragraph  (c)  provid- 
ing that  "direct  incitement  In  public  or  In 
private  to  commit  genocide  shall  be  punish- 
able whether  such  Incitement  be  successful 
or  not'.  At  its  85th  meeting,  the  Committee 
rejected,  by  27  votes  to  16,  with  5  abstentions, 
an  amendment  submitted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  (AC. 
6  214)  to  delete  this  subparagraph". 

Incidentally,  we  thought  our  State  De- 
partment was  right  in  this  position,  and 
our  Committee  said  so  in  Its  report. 

The    leader    of    the    American    delegation 
also  said  at  the  74th  meeting  of  the  Sixth 
Committee  (Ibid).  "The  United  States  Dele- 
gation Intended,  at  a  later  stage,  to  show 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  an  appro- 
priate International  trlbuiud."  Thus  an  In- 
ternational tribunal  with  Jurisdiction  to  try 
American  citizens  for  acta  of  genocide   (ac- 
cording to  the  definition  contained   in  the 
convention,    which    goes    far    beyond    mass 
murder)   is  in  contemplation  and  under  ac- 
tual   consideration,    without    any    assurance 
that  they  will  be  surrounded  by  the  con- 
stitutional safeguards  and  legal   rtghu  ac- 
corded    persons     charged      with      domestic 
crimes.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  many  serious 
American  students  object  to  an  international 
court    for   genocide    at   this   stage   of   world 
history,  and  urge  that  we  do  not  take  the 
first   step    of   ratifying    this   convention,    as 
submitted,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  take 
the   second   step   of   approving   an    Interna- 
tional court  for  trial   of  American  citizens. 
As  shown   by  the  discussions  in   the   Sixth 
Committee,  the  reference  to  an  International 
panel  tribunal  vras  deliberately  made  In  Ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  Oenoclde  Convention  to  put 
the  world  on  notice  that  It  was  being  planned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  real  purpose  of  an 
effective    genocide    convention    must,    and 
should,    be    to    protect    groups    against    the 
brutal  excesses  of  their  own  government.  If 
this  convention  is  to  be  enforceable  only  In 
domestic  courts,  as  was  so  vigorously  argued 
m  support  of  It  yesterday  by  Judge  Patter- 
son and  others,  what  good  would  that  have 
done  the  Jews  under  Hitler?  What  good  will 
It  do  behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  How  will  It 
prevent  genocide  where  It  now  goes  on?  That 
provision,  with  the  further  omission  of  "po- 
litical groups"  and  the  Inclusion  of  "as  such", 
render  this  treaty  a  complete  delusion. 

As  pointed  out  above,  our  representatives 
now  are.  In  drafts  of  later  proposed  treaties, 
putting  forward  the  so-called  "federal -state 
clause"  In  an  effort  to  keep  our  constitutional 
system  In  balance,  but  It  was  not  Included 
In  the  Genocide  Convention. 

And  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Genocide  ConvenUon  Is  to 
submit  American  citizens  to  trial  by  an  inter- 
national court  on  account  of  having,  for 
example,  inflicted  "mental  harm"  on  a  "na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group". 
(See  Article  VI  and  II  of  the  Genocide  Pact.) 
The  fact  Is  that  the  people  who  wrote  the 
Genocide  Convention  were  not  content  with 
dealing  with  the  evil  that  everyone  deplores, 
Fiamelv,  the  group  massacres  engaged  In  by 
Hitler"  and  other  historical  assassins,  but 
saw  fit  to  write  Into  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion "clvU  rights"  Ideas,  such  as  Inflicting 
"mental  harm"  on  a  group  'In  whole  or  In 
part". 

What  is  meant  by  Inflicting  "mental  harm 
on  part  of  a  group,  which  may  mean  a  single 
person?  Also,  what  aljout  a  lynching  or  a  race 
riot?  The  State  Department's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal recognizes  that  genocide  may  be  com- 
mitted against  a  single  individual.  If.  for  ex- 
ample. In  a  town  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  a  crime  had  been  allegedly 
committed  by  some  unldentlfled  Chinese.  I 
should  decide  to  get  rid  of  all,  or  most  of,  the 
Chinese  in  the  town  by  force,  and  should.  In 
the  process,  kill  or  malm  one  of  them,  I 
wovUd  be  guilty  of  genocide.  In  that,  with 
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Intent  to  destroy  part  of  a  racial  group.  I  had 
killed  or  maimed  one  Individual.  The  Chinese 
could  well  be  a  colored  person,  or  member 
of  any  minority  group. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  genocide 
as  defined  in  this  convention,  ichich  omits 
the  essential  element  "u-ith  the  complicity 
of  government",  could  not  happen  here. 

As  forecasting  what  we  may  be  accused  of 
If  the  Genocide  Convention  Is  ratlfle<l  by  us. 
attention  Is  called  to  the  formal  complaint 
that  was  flled  with  the  United  Nations  by  a 
group  of  Europeans  against  our  trial  of  the 
eleven  Communists  In  New  York,  as  being  a 
violation  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
approved  in  Paris  In  1948.  This  complaint 
was  flled  with  the  United  Nations  by  a  depu- 
tation from  the  International  Association  of 
Democratic  Lawyers  of  which  no  Americans 
are  members,  but  of  which  Mr.  IWn6  Cassln, 
of  Prance.  Is  President,  and  Professor  Cassln 
was  and  Is  a  prominent  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  of 
which  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  Chairman. 

While  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
fend the  "mental  harm"  phrase  on  the 
ground  that  it  Is  said  to  have  originated  with 
a  Chinese  statement  that  the  Japanese  de- 
liberately plied  subject  peoples  with  narcotics 
and  thus  damaged  their  brains  or  ■•minds", 
this  state  of  facts  would  seem  rationally  in- 
cluded In  causing  "bodily  harm",  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  words  "causing  serious 
t)odlly  or  mental  harm  to  members  of  the 
group"  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  used 
with  their  usual  and  ordinary  meaning.  Cer- 
tainly, if  "mental  harm"  in  Its  ordinary  and 
commonly  accepted  meaning  was  not  de- 
liberately Intended,  a  much  better  word,  or 
none  at  all,  could  have  been  chosen  to  cover 
that  specific  state  of  facts,  because  "bodily 
harm"  was  already  covered.  It  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  the  unambiguous  words  chosen, 
viz..  "bodily  or  mental  harm",  will  be  con- 
strued by  any  court  except  in  their  usual 
sense,  even  if  some  other  hidden  and  unusual 
meaning  may  have  in  fact  been  intended". 
The  words  "bodily  harm"  and  "mental  harm" 
or  "mental  suffering"  or  "mental  anguish" 
have  well-deflned  legal  meanings.  Let  us  bear 
In  mind  that  this  convention,  as  submitted, 
will  be  construed  under  Aitlcle  IX  by  the 
World  Court. 

The  undersigned  has  had  the  interesting 
experience  of  talking  to  numerous  people 
who  think  that  the  idea  of  a  Genocide  Con- 
vention, for  example,  is  fine,  and  wonder  why 
anybody  should  object,  until  he  asks  them: 
"Have  you  ever  read  it?",  to  which  they  con- 
sistently answer,  "No." 

The  American  Bar  Association  in  an  official 
res-i!iiticn  Irst  September  at  St.  Louis  of 
which  you  have  a  copy,  disapproved  the 
Genocide  Convention  as  submitted. 

I  think  that  the  lawyers  knew  that  their 
resolution  in  the  Convention  at  St  Louis  las* 
September  would  not  be  popular  with  per- 
sons who  like  high-sounding  phrases  and 
ide.as,  but  who  never  have  examined  the  text; 
they  were  so  told  by  Mr  Perlman  and  others: 
but,  at  the  risk  of  taking  what  may  be,  to 
90me,  an  unpopular  action,  the  lawyers, 
acting  through  their  national  body  in  an  of- 
ficial resolution,  of  which  Congress  and  your 
Committee  have  copies,  felt  that  they  had  a 
duty  to  tell  the  American  public  and  the 
United  States  Senate  that  the  Genocide  Pact, 
as  submitted,  should  not  be  ratified. 

A  part  of  the  background  for  the  official 
resolution  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Is  the  Report  of  that  Association's  Special 
committee  on  Peace  and  Law  Through 
United  Nations,  dated  September  1.  1949. 
which  ha5  been  put  into  the  record.  That 
report  reconunended  "that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention as  submitted  shall  not  be  ratified  by 
the  United  Stages",  and  fully  covers  the 
numerotis  objections  to  the  convention,  some 
not  here  mentioned,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
recommendations.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  statement  merely  to  repeat  that  report. 


but  to  highlight  certain  points  and  to  make 
some  additional  comments.  With  that  report 
before  u  as  part  of  the  background,  the 
American  Bar  Association  officially  resolved, 
on  Sepiemt>er  8,  1949,  "that  the  Convention 
on  Genocide  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate  be  not  approved  as  submitted". 

And  now  a  few  comments  on  some  of  the 
statements  made  yesterday. 

I  felt  sure  that  Dean  Rusk  of  the  State 
Department  must  have  misspoken  when  he 
said  that  the  Intent  must  exist  to  destroy  the 
whule  group,  even  If  only  a  part  of  the  group 
w.is  proceeded  against  This  statement,  un- 
less Inadvertent,  is  of  course  contrary  to  the 
text  which  reads,  "with  intent  to  destroy, 
in  whole  or  in  part"  a  group,  so  that  Intent  to 
destroy  part  of  a  group  Is  genocide.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  State  Etepartmenfs  own 
letter  of  transmittal,  this  might  be  one  per- 
son. It  would  also  be  contrary  to  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  convention,  which 
came  out  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commlitee  In  a  draft 
requiring  Intent  to  destroy  a  whole  group 
The  "in  part"  was  inserted  in  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee on  the  recommendation  of  Norway. 

He  also  stated  that  as  genocide  Is  defined. 
the  Convention  has  no  application  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  genocide  has  never 
occurred  here.  That  gets  us  down  to  the  defi- 
nition—the omission  of  "with  the  complicity 
of  government",  the  meaning  of  "in  part", 
"mental  harm",  etc — which,  as  submitted, 
will  not  be  finally  construed  by  us  but  by  the 
World  Court,  under  Article  IX.  which  has 
Jurl.sUletion  over  interpretation,  application 
and  fulfillment.  I  have  pointed  cut  that  it 
would  be  entirely  reasonable  to  Include  race 
riots  under  the  present  definition,  and  also 
lynching,  if  engaged  in  with  intent  to  de- 
stroy part  of  a  group. 

Dean  Ru.sk  canceded  that  the  Convention 
does  not  cover  all  groups,  and  the  named 
ones  only  "as  such  '  With  "political  groups  ' 
excluded,  of  course.  Russia  and  others  will 
have  no  problem  In  ratification. 

He  stated  that  while  as  a  criminal  law  the 
treaty  is  not  self-exectiting.  we  are  com- 
mitted to  pass  appropriate  legislation,  in- 
cluding penalties.  He  did  not  comment  on  the 
civil  liability  of  individuals  in  damages  un- 
doubtedly created  by  the  treaty  even  with- 
out provision  of  criminal  penalties:  in  other 
words,  as  to  civil  liability,  the  treaty  is  self- 
executing.  See  the  reservation  of  understand- 
ing proposed  by  the  State  Department. 

As  for  Mr.  Perlman.  many  of  his  legal  ob- 
servations on  treaty  law  we  concur  in:  they 
are  elementary.  However,  I  disagree  with 
his  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions 
that  were  put  concerning  Protestants  and 
Catholics  or  driving  the  Chinese  or  some  of 
them  out  of  Chinatown  with  guns.  That,  in 
my  interpretation,  is  genocide.  I  have  checked 
this  view  with  other  informed  persons  here 
who  are  not  members  of  my  Committee.  They 
agree  with  me.  and  disagree  with  Mr.  Perl- 
man Mr.  Perlman  ignores  the  "in  part"  in 
the  definition.  I  also  believe  that  forceful  ac- 
tion against  part  of  a  colored  group,  with 
intent  to  destroy  part  of  the  group,  would 
be  genocide.  And  please  remember,  neither 
Mr.  Perlman's  nor  my  con.structlon  would 
be  controlling,  btit  that  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

As  for  Judge  Patterson,  the  distinguished 
ex-Secretary  of  War.  I  say,  with  all  defer- 
ence, that  he  obviously  had  not  read  the 
record  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  the 
Sixth  Committee  of  the  United  Nations.  If 
he  had,  he  would  not  have  made  some  of 
the  observations  he  did.  as  for  example,  his 
argument  about  the  free  speech  point,  in 
which  he  undertook  somewhat  to  disparage 
what  he  thought  was  our  position.  As  pointed 
out  before,  our  Committee  was  merely  sup- 
porting the  official  position  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  the  Sixth  Committee,  on  which 
it  was  outvoted.  Our  State  Department  mem- 
bers felt  that  Inclusion  of  "Incitement  to 
genocide"  might  prevent  ratification  by  the 


United  States.  And  we  think  the  State  De- 
partment was  right  and  Judge  Patterson  was 
wrong,  as  Judges  sometimes  are. 

Judge  Patterson  also  glosses  over  the  "in 
part,"  apparently  not  having  the  record  as 
to  how  the  phrase  got  into  the  convention 

Judge  Patterson  also  claimed  that  there 
was  no  Individual  obligation,  until  a  federal 
law  is  passed,  to  provide  criminal  penalties. 
He  overlooks  completely  the  field  of  Indi- 
vidual civil  liability  which  arises  on  the  face 
of  the  treaty  without  implementation.  As 
drawn,  our  courts  would  be  open  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  sue  another  for  damages  for  a 
genocldal  act,  as  defined.  And  the  final  mean- 
ing and  application  of  the  Convention  is  for 
the  International  Court  under  Article  IX. 
The  State  Department  recognlzies  this  civil 
liability.  See  its  proposed  reservation  in  the 
letter  of  transmittal.  Also.  Judge  Patterson 
admits  In  the  next  breath  that  we  are  ob- 
ligated. If  we  ratify,  to  pass  such  legislation, 
when  even  on  his  theory  individual  liability 
will  arise. 

In  making  the  argument  that  no  reserva- 
tions are  needed.  Judge  Patterson,  as  previ- 
ously pointed  out,  has  even  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Section  of  International  Law 
ag.iinst  him.  whose  report  Mr.  Perlman  so 
vigorously  supported  In  St.  Louis  last  fall 
Judge  Patterson  advocates  taking  care  of 
the  many  proposed  reservation.s  through  im- 
plementing legislation  by  Congress.  This,  of 
course,  overlooks  that  any  matters  relating 
to  the  interpretation,  application  or  fulfill- 
ment  of  the  Genocide  Convention  are  subject 
to  final  decision  by  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  under  Article  IX  of  the  Con- 
vention: and  that  any  interpretations  and 
understandings  that  Congress  might  Include 
in  implementing  legislation,  if  not  in  accord 
with  such  final  Interpretation,  would  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  the  treaty — a  non-fulfill- 
men*  of  Its  provisions.  The  only  legally  safe 
way  of  avoiding  such  a  breach  would  be  by 
reservations,  as  shown  by  the  International 
La'v  Section's  report  It  has  been  the  view  of 
the  Peace  and  Law  Conunlttee  that  the  Con- 
vention is  so  dangerously  drawn  from  the 
United  States'  standpoint,  while  at  the  same 
time  not  effective  to  prevent  real  genocide 
where  it  now  goes  on,  that,  as  submitted.  It 
should  not  be  ratified  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, speaking  officially  through  its 
House  of  Delegates,  has  "resolved  that  the 
Convention  on  Genocide  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate  be  not  approved  as 
stibmltted." 

Well,  enough  of  these  comments.  I  must  let 
my  associates  take  over.  Our  desire  is  not 
to  obstruct  but.  on  our  own  time  as  citizens 
and  lawyers,  to  aid  you  in  arriving  at  an 
Informed  Judgment  with  re.=  pect  to  this 
Convention.  I  appreciate  yotir  courtesy  and 
thank  vnti  verv  much. 


REVENUE  SHARING— ADDRESS  BY 
MURRAY  L.  WEIDENBAUM 

Mr.  BAKER.  M^-.  President,  no  single 
individual  in  the  Nixon  admini.5tration 
has  worked  more  tirelessly  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  President's  general  rev- 
enue-sharing proposal  than  Murray  L. 
Weidenbaum.  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Economic  Policy.  It  has 
been  a  great  personal  and  professional 
privilege  for  me  to  have  worked  with 
Secretary  Weidenbaum  on  this  proposal, 
which  is  embodied  in  Senate  bill  680. 

On  March  2.  Secretary  Weidenbaum 
delivered  an  address  to  the  American  Gas 
Association  in  Washington.  The  address 
makes  a  simole  and  compelling  case  for 
the  urgent  need  for  revenue  sharing.  So 
that  Senators  may  have  access  to  the 
speech,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
SHARING  Federai.  Reventies  With  State 
AND  Local  Governments 
,Bv  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy) 
The  financial   crisis   now   confronting   bo 
many  of  our  cities  and  other  state  and  local 
Tve  nments  is  very  real.  One  has  only  to 
?pad  the  recent  statements  of  some  of  the 
mayors  of  our  largest  cities  to  realize  the 
STpth  and  dimension  of   the   almost   over- 
whelming   economic,    fl,nanclal.    social,    and 
oolltlcal  problems  that  threaten  the  vitality 
Tnot  the  very  existence  of  major  portions 
of  the  Federal  system. 

Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  has  provided  such 
.  straightforward  but  Inherently  dramatic 
account  of  Newark's  financial  condition: 

••upon  taking  office  In  July  1970,  I  found 
an  estimated  deficit  for  1971  of  over  70 
million  dollars,  or  over  40  P^r^^e^t^  of  the 
budeet.  The  budget  crisis  was  brought  on  by 
a  10  percent  decrease  in  city  revenues  and  an 
increase  of  $50  million  in  expenditures  .^ 
Urgely  the  result  of  mandated  appropriations 
for  eesentlal  municipal  services.  To  fill  this 
gap  through  increased  property  taxes,  we 
would  have  had  to  raise  the  present  rate, 
already  one  of  the  highest  in  the  nation,  by 
50  percent  .  .  .  After  months  of  study  and 
consultation,  we  finally  opted  for  a  series  of 
taxes  on  Newark's  businesses  and  consum- 
ers We  are  aware  that  these  are  highly 
discriminatory  and  regressive  taxes  ...  but 
we  had  no  alternative." 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  real  and  effective  alter- 
native, and  this  article  will  be  presenting  It. 
However,  we  must  realize  the  Inadequacy  and 
often  the  perversity  of  the  many  prior  at- 
tempts by  the  Federal  Government  to  solve 
or  even  ameliorate  the  kinds  of  problems 
faced  by  Newark  and  other  state  and  local 
governments. 

This  is  not  an  after-the-fact  rationaliza- 
tion of  a  specific  recommendation.  On  the 
contrarv,  that  was  the  conclusion  of  many 
years  of  prior  study  and  experience  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  been  most  active  In 
designing  the  revenue  sharing  approach. 

In  my  own  case,  I  arrived  at  such  findings 
in  the  research  that  I  did  while  still  in  the 
private  sector: 

"The  question  arises  Inevitably  as  to  the 
extent  the  grant-in-aid  system  Is  converting 
the  states  into  veritable  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Is  there  the  possibility  that 
the  states  may  become  the  civilian  counter- 
parts to  the  arsenal-Uke,  government-ori- 
ented corporations  In  the  military  sphere? 
The  actual  extent  to  which  Federal  control 
and  infiuence  are  exercised  varies  substan- 
tially both  by  program  and  region,  but  the 
cumtilative  effect  Is  quite  substantial." ' 

That  conclusion  was  hardly  unique  and  Is 
generally  shared  by  those  who  have  worked 
with  or  studied  grant-in-aid  programs.  The 
real  challenge,  of  course.  Is  to  come  up  with 
alternatives  superior  to  the  status  quo.  Most 
of  the  alternatives  to  revenue  sharing  that 
have  been  suggested  recently  are  not  new: 
In  fact,  thev  are  precisely  the  ones  that  had 
been  considered  and,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, rejected 

It  is  clear  that  further  direct  Federal  as- 
sumption of  loc.ll  program  responsibility  or 
greater  expansion  of  the  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  system  would  fundamentally  be  futile 
in  dealing  with  the  underlying  problems  fac- 
ing our  state  and  locil  governments.  To  pump 
substintian.y  mere  Federal  dollars  into  the 
proliferating  maze  of  narrow  programs  rep- 
resents merely  a  reecho  of  that  tired  and  In- 
effective response. 


'  M.  L.  Weidenbaum,  The  Modem  Public 
Sector,  New  York,  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1969, 
p.  15. 


Furthermore,  this  extremely  expensive  sug- 
gestion is  now  being  made  by  those  who  have 
questioned  where  the  Nation  will  get  the 
money  for  revenue  sharing;  the  inconsistency 
in  their  argument  is  striking,  even  though 
perhaps  unintentional. 

Similarly,  Federal  tax  credits  for  state  and 
local  Income  tax  payments  may  seem  like  an 
easy  response  to  this  difficult  question,  but 
they  do  not  hold  up  under  examination  as 
an  effective  device  for  bolstering  the  financial 
resources  of  slate  and  local  government.  Al- 
though no  Federal  funds  would  go  directly 
to  state  or  local  governments.  Federal  reve- 
nues would  be  reduced  Immediately. 

There  seems  to  be  great  Ignorance  as  to 
how  a  tax  credit  works.  Nobody  Is  suggesting 
a  100  percent  credit  for  state  and  local  in- 
come taxes  against  a  person's  Federal  tax 
liability— for  that  would  almost  amount  to 
a  blank  check  on  the  Treasury.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  suggest  a  credit  as  low  as 
10  percent,  apparently  do  not  understand  the 
Federal  tax  system.  Many  taxpayers  would  be 
better  off  by  merely  taking  the  existing  de- 
duction for  state  and  local  taxes. 

In  any  event,  hard  pressed  states  and  lo- 
calities would  onlv  benefit  to  the  extent  that 
a    credit    toward    the    Federal    Income    tax 
softens  taxpayer  resistance  and  thus  enables 
state  and  local  governments  to  Institute  or 
raise  Income  taxes  above  the  levels  otherwise 
politically  acceptable.  Dollar  for  dollar,  rev- 
enue   sharing    will     be    more    effective    In 
channeling    financial    resources    to    states, 
cities   and  counties.  Clearly,  a  Federal  credit 
for  state  and  local  Income  taxes  will  do  little 
to  help   local  governments  who   derive  the 
bulk  of   their   revenues   from  the   property 
tax    At  best  the  benefits  would  be  distrib- 
uted  in   an   uneven,   hit-and-miss   fashion. 
The    revenue    sharing    proposal    was    very 
painstakingly  developed.  Many  man-months 
of  time  and  effort  went  into  its  design.  The 
details  were  carefully  worked  out  with  knowl- 
edgeable   representatives    of    Federal,    state 
and  local  governments,  with  private  citizens, 
and  with   Democrats.  Republicans,  and  In- 
dei>endents.  In  both  concept  and  detail.  It  is 
a  thoughtful  and  nonpartlstan  plan  offered  In 
good  faith. 

Hence,  the  overall  favorable  response  has 
been  heartening.  Yet.  I  confess  a  sense  of 
dismay  at  the  nature  of  some  of  the  speclflc 
reactions.  I  am  concerned  over  the  kind  of 
intellectual  environment  In  which  there  Is 
a  ready  desire  to  believe  the  worst  and  a 
strong  reluctance  to  accept  facts  demon- 
strating the  contrary.  The  case  In  point  Is 
the  role  of  the  central  cities  In  revenue 
sharing. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  shown  that  the 
central  city  tends  to  get  a  larger  share — not 
Just  a  larger  total  share  but  a  larger  per  cap- 
ita share — than  suburban  communities. 
That  Is  true  In  each  of  the  25  largest  metro- 
politan areas  In  this  Nation.  Yet,  we  still  see 
or  hear  the  Inaccurate  charge  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's revenue  sharing  proposal  fun- 
nels the  bulk  of  the  money  away  from  the 
central  cities.  There  seems  almost  to  be  a 
Gresham's  law  operating  here— bad  Informa- 
tion drives  out  good. 

The  factor  determining  the  allocation  of 
general  revenue  sharing  among  the  cities  and 
counties  of  a  state  Is  the  respective  Juris- 
diction's share  of  the  revenues  raised  by  all 
cities  and  counties  In  the  state.  As  It  turns 
out,  time  and  again,  the  larger  the  city,  the 
larger  the  per  capita  revenues  It  raises,  and 
hence,  the  larger  the  per  capita  share  of  rev- 
enue sharing  that  it  will  receive. 

Some  have  suggested  that  they  would  like 
to  respond  favorably  to  revenue  sharing  but 
are  reluctant  to  breach  the  alleged  principle 
of  avoiding  the  separation  of  the  taxing  pow- 
er from  the  spending  power.  Certainly,  the 
$30  billion  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  this  year 
represent  a  massive  breach  of  that  principle. 
Of  course,  the  significant  distinction  be- 
tween revenue  sharing  and  the  current  aid 


system  is  the  delegation  of  decision  making. 
Given  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  approach  what  is  certainly 
the  most  powerful  legislative  body  in  the 
world  and  suggest  that  $5  billion  out  of  a 
$229  billion  Federal  budget  be  allocated  for 
state  and  local  decision  making.  Perhaps  that 
earlier  principle  Is  more  pertinent— noblesse 

oblige. 

There  are  three  basic  points  to  revenue 
sharing  that  need  to  be  emphasized. 

1  A  modest  portion  of  the  annual  growth 
In  Federal  revenues  Is  earmarked  for  general 
aid  to  state  and  local  governments.  These 
funds  will  come  from  the  automatic  expan- 
sion in  budget  receipts  as  the  economy  grows. 
Contrary  to  many  Inaccurate  reports,  general 
revenue  sharing  will  neither  require  a  rise 
in  tax  rates  nor  a  reduction  in  any  existing 
government  programs.  j,  .  ,k 

2  The  revenue  sharing  money  Is  dlstriD- 
uted  to  each  state,  city  and  county  In  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner.  The  allocation  Is 
made  according  to  the  precise  formulas  con- 
tained In  the  Federal  statute  rather  than 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  any  Executive 
Branch  official.  As  the  money  Is  In  addition 
to  existing  programs,  each  state,  city  and 
county  benefits  directly;  each  receives  reve- 
nue sharing  In  addition  to  any  benefits,  serv- 
ices or  money  it  Is  now  obtaining  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

3  The  states,  cities,  and  counties  receiving 
the  monev  will  make  the  decisions  as  to 
wh<ch  purposes  the  funds  should  be  directed. 
The  Federal  Government  will  not  second- 
guess  the  local  determination  of  local  priori- 
ties. Financial  reporting  to  the  Treasury  will 
be  required  slmplv  to  assure  that  the  money 
is  spent  for  a  lawful  governmental  purpose 
and  In  a  non-dlscrinUnatory  manner.  The 
local  voters,  rather  than  any  Federal  official, 
will  review  the  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of 
the  expenditures. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  a  constructive,  highly 
desirable  method  for  strengthening  our  hard- 
pressed  state  and  local  governments  while 
decentralizing  the  public  sector;  it  Is  the 
most  appropriate  mechanism  available 


REGULATION  OF  NARCOTIC 
DRUG  IMPORTS 
Mr    MONDALE.   Mr.   President,   last 
Thursday,    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church >  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  prohibit  foreign  aid  to  countries  which 
do  not  act  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  from 
entering  the  United  States.  I  am  proud 
to  join  Senator  Church  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation.  In  addition  to  cosponsor- 
ing  Senator  Church's  bill,  I  have  also 
introduced  the  International  Opium  Con- 
trol Act  to  cut  off  economic  and  military 
aid  to  countries  which  fail  to  eliminate 
illegal  opium  production  and  processing. 
The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation 
is  clear.  One  barometer  of  the  urgency 
of  this  issue  is  the  Increasing  amount  of 
editorial  comment  by  newspapers  in  Min- 
nesota and  throughout  the  Nation,  call- 
ing attention  to  both  the  seriousness  of 
the  drug  crisis  in  America  and  the  need 
for  forceful  action  by  the  Congress. 

Public  concern  about  the  spread  of 
dangerous  drugs  Is  rapidly  mounting. 
People  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
are  making  clear  their  unwillingness  to 
tolerate  the  senseless  deaths  and  crime 
attributable  to  narcotics.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  awareness  will  lead  to  the  tough 
approach  to  narcotics  traffic  we  desper- 
ately need. 

It  is  no  wonder  people  are  alarmed 
when  we  look  at  what  we  know  heroin 
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is  doing  to  this  country.  We  know  that  it 
Is  killing  thousands  of  people  annually, 
many  of  them  teenagers.  We  know  that 
heroin  leads  its  users  to  commit  crimes, 
enlarging  the  circle  of  victimization  and 
costing  our  society  as  much  as  $8  billion 
every  year.  We  know  that  use  of  this 
deadly  narcotic  is  moving  outward  from 
our  cities  and  Inward  from  our  coasts  to 
Infect  all  parts  of  the  country.  Finally, 
and  most  importantly,  we  know  that 
there  is  more  heroin  in  the  United  States 
now  than  ever  before.  Our  failure  to  stop 
the  plaguelike  spread  of  addiction  is  in- 
excusable and  Americans  are  no  longer 
willing  to  accept  excuses. 

On  February  I,  1971,  I  introduced  a 
bUl  to  stop  heroin  addiction  at  its  source, 
in  the  poppy  fields  and  processing  lab- 
oratories of  our  Nation's  friends  and  al- 
lies. My  bill,  the  International  Opium 
Control  Act,  would  cut  off  all  U.S.  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  countries 
which  continue  to  produce  or  process 
heroin.  It  would  offer  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  over  a  limited  period  of 
the  cost  of  replacing  opium  with  other 
time  to  help  cooperating  nations  cushion 
crops. 

The  choice  we  must  make  is  plain — 
continued  equivocation  or  commitment 
to  treat  heroin  trafQc  as  a  priority  mat- 
ter in  foreign  policy.  If  we  equivocate, 
our  allies  may  pledge  cooperation,  as  in 
the  past,  while  they  allow  greater  and 
greater  quantities  of  heroin  to  be  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  If  we  act 
firmly,  we  may  benefit  not  only  Amer- 
icans, but  the  millions  of  addicts  in  other 
countries  as  well. 

Minnesota  does  not  yet  have  a  serious 
heroin  problem.  But  Mlnnesotans  know 
that  unless  this  wave  of  addiction  is 
brought  under  control,  they  will  soon 
share  directly  in  the  deadly  conse- 
quences of  the  drug  menace. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  a  few  examples  of 
the  warnings  being  soimded  throughout 
my  State — warnings  to  recognize  the 
grave  implications  of  spreading  addic- 
tion and  to  take  decisive  action  before 
it  is  too  late, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MONOALE'S  TO-GH  BiLI.  AGAINST  DRUG  TaAFFTC 

MERrrs  Qi  icK  Action 

Without  minimizing  the  drug  problem.  In 
the  Rochester  area  In  any  way.  It  can  be 
said,  fortunately,  that  It  Is  mainly  a  problem 
Involving  marijuana,  amphetamines  and  oc- 
casionally hallucinogens. 

Virtually  unkown  here  are  the  klnd,s  of 
tragedies  and  drug-caused  crime  which  are 
rampant  in  many  of  this  nations  large  cities. 
especially  New  York  C;ty,  The  main  cause 
of  the  big  clt"  drug  problem  Is  heroin,  made 
from  opium. 

The  magnitude  of  this  heroin  problem  Is 
difficult  to  Imagine  In  a  relatively  small  Mid- 
west city,  but  It  Is,  In  fact,  killing  thousands 
of  American"-  every  year,  ruining  a  half  mil- 
lion more  lives,  stripping  as  must  as  tS 
billion— yes.  8  BILLION  DOLLARS — from 
our  economy  each  year,  and  Is  enmeshing  our 
great  cities  in  a  holocaust  of  crime  and  deg- 
radation 

"It   Is   dreadful   enough   that   all   this    is 


happening  to  us.  The  unbelievable,  disgust- 
ing Irony  Is  that  we  are  letting  it  happen." 

With  those  words.  Sen.  Walter  Mondale, 
D-M!nn,,  this  week  Introduced  tough  legis- 
lation aimed  at  curbing  the  International 
drug  traffic  which  Is  so  adversely  affecting 
this  nation.  What  he  proposes.  In  brief.  Is  an 
amendment  to  foreign  aid  that  would  cut  off 
all  U.S.  aid  to  countries  that  do  not  cooperate 
In  an  effort  to  stop  gror.lng  or  processing 
Illegal  opium— mainly  Turkey  (growing)  and 
Prance  (processing.) 

The  amendment  would  provide  aid,  how- 
ever, to  help  countries  cushion  the  economic 
impact  of  turning  from  opium  to  other  crops. 
But  where  s'lspenslon  of  U.S.  aid  falls  to  In- 
duce ccinpllance,  the  President  would  be  em- 
powered to  institute  action  in  the  United 
Nations  asking  the  Imposition  of  Interna- 
tional sanctions  against  an  oplum-growlng 
or  processing  nation. 

Sen.  Mondale  recognizes  that  his  proposed 
legislation  carries  harsh  measures,  and  that  It 
could  affect  U.S.  relations  with  Turkey. 
Prance.  Mexico  and  other  long-term  friends. 
But  he  points  out,  correctlv  we  think,  that 
the  terrible  damage  being  done  to  this  coun- 
try each  year  by  heroin  demands  that  the 
lntern.\tlonaI  drug  traffic  be  stopped.  It 
hasn't  heen  stoppe'!  bv  methods  used  to  date, 
and  If  It  Isn't  stopped  the  drug  dangers  to 
the  US.  will  far  outweigh  any  Imaginable 
defe."s';  contribution  by  Turkey  or  Prance 
or  any  other  ally  to  our  national   security. 

Tough  measures  are  needed,  and  needed 
now,  to  halt  this  drug  crisis  before  it  is  too 
late  Sen.  Mondale's  proposals  Is  Just  such  a 
tough  proposition,  and  should  receive  prompt 
and  serious  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Blow  at  Heroin  Traffic 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  serious  about  fighting 
the  drug  menace  on  every  front,  they  should 
give  support  to  legislation  urged  by  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota  and  Rep,  Peter 
Rodino  of  New  Jersey, 

Their  proposal  is  to  cut  off  American  for- 
eign aid  funds  from  Turkey  and  other  coun- 
tries which  fall  to  control  their  production 
of  opium  for  export,  Mondale  estimates  that 
80  percent  of  the  heroin  coming  Into  the 
United  States  Is  made  from  opium  grown 
in  Turkey.  And  Turkey  has  received  more 
than  $5  billion  of  American  aid  funds  since 
1946,  and  s'lIU  gets  large  allowances.  It  Is 
a  NATO  ally.  "W'e  should  not  tolerate  this 
horrible  absurdity."  Mondale  said. 

Recognizing  that  opium  production  Is  Im- 
portant In  the  Turkish  economy,  the  Mon- 
dale-Rodlno  bill  offers  aid  money  to  be  used 
in  diverting  commercial  opium  poppy  acre- 
ages to  other  crops  What  they  desire  Is  that 
Turkey  and  other  countries  .strictly  limit 
their  opium  production  to  what  is  required 
fcr  medical  purjjoses. 

This  might  n&i  be  easy  to  do.  but  at  least 
the  governments  receiving  American  aid 
funds  shculd  be  willing  to  cooperate  effec- 
tively In  policing  the  opium  trade  Turkey 
has  an  opium  control  policy,  but  it  has  not 
been  su~  e^sfu!. 

The  U.3,  State  Department  Is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  failure  of  Congress  to  act 
against  foreign  opium  sources  la  the  pist 
It  views  such  propos-ils  as  Mondale's  as  un- 
ju-!tU.able  interference  In  domestic  affairs 
of  other  nations. 

Noninterference  as  a  general  principle  of 
course  Is  sound,  but  If  80  percent  of  the 
American  her^ln  supply  comes  from  Turkey, 
the  situation  calls   for  special   action. 

Some  time  ago  the  Nixon  AdmlnlstratlcT 
declared  that  International  drug  control 
would  be  one  goal  of  Its  foreign  policy  pro- 
gram. Last  July  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
said  he  would  support  any  method  of  achiev- 
ing international  controls,  particularly  those 
involving  Turkey,  Some  Turkish  officials  ex- 
pressed resentment  The  State  Department 
bicl-.ed  them  Then  the  Administration  atti- 
tude softened,  and  little  has  been  said  since 


The  Mondale  bill  to  help  Turkey  replace 
excess  opium  production  with  other  crops, 
combined  with  the  threat  of  reduced  Ameri- 
can aid  if  that  is  not  done,  seems  fair  both 
to  Turkey  and  to  the  United  States.  Illicit 
drug  traffic  In  America  has  become  lax  too 
serious  a  matter  to  Justify  State  Department 
quibbling,  over  polite  niceties  of  diplomatic 
protocol  where  heroin  supplies  are  concerned. 

Dbvgs:   Known  and  Unknown 

Developments  are  coming  apace  in  the  na- 
tional campaign  to  curb  drug  usage.  One  of 
the  most  significant  actions  came  Monday 
with  the  announcement  by  Sen.  Mondale 
that  he  is  introducing  major  legislation  to 
stamp  out  international  heroin  traffic.  A  sec- 
ond development  came  the  same  day  when 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  an- 
nounced that  It  had  questioned  10  000  college 
students  on  50  campuses  and  had  found  that 
nearly  a  third  h£id  tried  marijuana.  The  re- 
port was  nevertheless  less  startling  than  a 
study  at  Stanford  by  the  Public  Policy  Anal- 
ysis which  found  that  69  per  cent  of  the 
undergraduates  had  u.=ed  marijuana  in  the 
preceding  school  year  Tl^.e  study  further  re- 
vealed that  the  figure  Is  expected  to  rise  to 
80  or  90  p^r  cent  for  the  class  of  1071. 

A  third  development  v,as  the  recent  con- 
clusion of  the  US  Surgeon  General  that  vir- 
tually all  forms  of  smoking  carry  'ignlflcant 
health  risks  and  that  previously  "safe"  forms 
of  smnkmg,  cigars  and  pipes,  h^ild  their  own 
spfcial  perils 

Putoing  all  these  things  together,  we  dis- 
cover thnt  smokln?,  once  thought  harmless, 
is  now  the  subject  of  intensive  "reform"  ef- 
forts, but  only  after  habits  have  become  In- 
grained and  only  after  the  problem  became 
visibly  acute.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  of 
heroin.  Only  recently  have  we  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  Impact  on  the  nation  For  ex- 
ample. Sen.  Mondale  estimated  In  his  speech 
to  the  Senate  that  drug  addiction,  of  which 
heroin  addiction  Is  probably  the  most  deadly, 
is  costing  the  nation  an  incredible  toll  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  perhaps  a,>:  much  as 
$8  billion  each  year  In  New  Yor<c  City  alone 
In  the  last  decade  there  have  been  4  254 
deaths  from  narcotics  During  tho  same  pe- 
riod, the  toll  of  lives  In  the  'Vietnam  war 
from  all  of  New  York  State  was  3  565  Simi- 
larly st.irtUns  fieures  ran  be  'r-omplled  for 
dea'h  and  disease  caused  bv  smokine 

Me,in' .nie,  nobo<ay  is  very  excited  about 
marijuana.  Usage  has  become  so  widespread 
tha:  'here  Is  considerable  social,  if  not  yet 
p-'Utical,  pressure  to  lift  all  barriers  and  make 
t'le  drug  legal  for  use  in  the  same  manner  as 
alcohol.  Aside  from  all  the  obvious  arguments 
about  introducing  another  drug  to  our  so- 
ci^"y.  the  fact  .s  rather  universally  ignored 
tliar  our  knowledge  ab.3ut  marljuanu  remains 
m  the  dark  aaes.  The  mental  health  Institute 
report  said  about  the  same  thing  as  all  pre- 
vious reports  have  said:  There  Is  little  that 
can  be  proven  good  or  bad  about  'he  drug; 
rriore  study  Is  needed  Especially  unclear  is 
the  Impact  of  long-term  use 

How  very,  very  reminiscent  that  sounds  of 
or.r  early  experience  with  tobacco.  .\nd  even 
Afer  the  handwriting  be-.an  to  appear  on  the 
wall  -seven  years  ago  In  the  first  Surgeon 
General's  report — our  society  was  less  than 
dynamic  about  moving  forward  wiih  a  seri- 
ous program.  Must  we.  in  the  case  of  mari- 
juana, go  throulh  the  same  trial  and  error 
motions'"  Or  will  Congress  step  forward  wiili 
sufficient  funds  to  effectively  speed  up  the 
additional  marijuana  research  efforts  being 
carried  on  bv  the  mental  health  institute'' 
Hopefully,  the  latter  will  be  the  case  because. 
-IS  Sen.  Mondale  has  outlined,  the  costs  of 
drvig  control  tend  to  Increase  in  geometric 
proportions. 

Merely  the  cost  of  treatment  facilities  .'cr 
heroin  addicts  In  the  last  three  vears  has 
tnoun»»d  to  a  half  bi'.li.^n  dollars  Tiie  ccFt 
to  keep  heroin  from  being  available  will  en- 


taU  not  only  additional  expenditures  for  law 
enforcement,  but  also  manipulations  of  our 
foreign  aid  to  halt  the  production  of  the  drug 
m    foreign    lands— principally    Prance    and 

Turkey 

Mondale  Is  precisely  correct  in  saying  that 
hard  terms  need  to  be  laid  down  for  these 
relies"  of  cmrs.  He  points  out  that  Turkey 
hss  received  $6V,  bU"on  l»  ^S-  ^^  •^'*°* 
1946  but  that  It  has  responded  by  allowing 
oDlum  production  that  ultlin»t«ly  makes  up 
80  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  heroin  supply.  He  pro- 
poses to  hold  foreign  governments  respon- 
sible for  allowing  heroin  to  be  exported  to 
the  U  S.  in  the  same  vein  that  we  would  at- 
tack a  nation  which  was  allowing  the  export 
of  a  "fatal  bacillus." 

Mondale's  program  places  him  In  a  position 
of  leadership:  it  deserves  the  support  of  the 
administration  and  the  state  department.  We 
don't  allow  foreign  armies  to  attack  us,  and 
neither  should  we  allow  foreign  drugs. 

Action  on  Druos 
(By  O.  B.  Auguston) 
The  very  atmosphere  Is  full  of  the  dread 
talk  about  drugs— heroin,  marijuana  and 
other  dangerous  Intakes  which  it  is  said  Is 
growing  and  growing  In  our  nation  and  so- 
ciety Reports  that  31%  of  students  In 
college  try  marijuana.  Also  that  among  our 
Junior  colleges  a  similar  condition  exists. 
Alarming  news  of  course.  Distressing  news. 
That  a  generation  which  in  comparison  with 
any  previous  ones  has  had  life  on  a  platter 
and  at  least  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths — 
have  to  resort  to  drugs  to  get  some  kick 
out  of  life.   How   tragic,   how   Impoverished 

fin  the  midst  of  affluence.  Just  like  the  per- 
son to  be  friendly  has  to  have  a  few  shots 
f  of  booze  in  his  system.  How  poor  again. 

Perhaps  you  read  Jack  Anderson's  column 
on  Wednesday  and  how  such  a  large  number 
of  the  OI's  In  Vietnam  are  Indulging  in  drugs. 
Another  baneful  aspect  of  war — another  cas- 
ualty—boys who  left  their  homes  clean  of 
anything  like  that  and  may  come  home  an 
addict.  Wonder  If  the  warlords  think  of 
that  phase  of  war  besides  the  dead,  the 
maimed  for  life. 

Fortunately  here  and  there  we  find  think- 
ing youth  taking  action  against  the  use  of 
drugs  like  the  ones  In  Florida  recently  when 
they  formed  "The  March  Against  Drugs." 
A  march  far  more  needful  than  the  war 
march  of  ours  over  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  the  heading  of  these  comments  speaks 
of  action.  Yes.  the  most  important  of  all — 
more  Important  than  words  and  the  lot  of 
talk  about  plain  educating,  good  and  need- 
ful as  It  Is.  Seems  the  time  has  come  for 
action  and  plenty  of  It. 

A  good  example  of  such  action  Is  the  one 
which  Senator  Mondale  is  pushing  in  Con- 
gress—hitting the  source  of  the  drugs.  He 
would  cut  off  all  U,S,  aid  to  foreign  countries 
which  do  not  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  stop 
growing  and  processing  Illegal  opium.  One 
of  the  largest  exporters  of  such  drugs,  like 
heroin  to  our  country  Is  Turkey  and  guess 
Mondale  Is  In  favor  of  cracking  the  whip 
In  full  force  upon  that  nation.  This  is  real 
action — stopping  the  traffic  where  It  starts. 
This  will  mean  more  than  Just  lecturing  the 
kids  or  slapping  the  poor  victim  on  the  wrist. 
For  those  who  engage  In  this  traffic  should 
be  shown  no  quarter — no  mercy — they  are 
public  enemies  No,  1  If  there  ever  was  such 
a  breed  of  hyenas.  Incidentally  we  note 
that  over  In  Iran  they  executed  two  persons 
as  peddlers  of  the  stuff.  This  is  extreme 
of  course  but  on  the  other  hand  of  extremes 
we  have  the  pussy  footing  in  cracking  down 
on  the  traffic. 

Get  the  pushers,  the  growers,  the  import- 
ers and  spare  no  effort  to  stamp  them  out, 
cost  what  It  may. 


COMMON  MARKET  DISCRIMINA- 
TION AGAINST  AMERICAN  CITRUS 
IMPORTS 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  Senate  realize 
that  today,  and  for  some  time  into  the 
past,  U.S.  oranges  and  lemons  have  been 
unable  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
countries  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket since  September  1969  as  a  result  of 
the  discriminatory  European  Economic 
Community  preferences  accorded  Mo- 
rocco and  Tunisia— 80  percent— and 
Spain  and  Israel — 40  percent — and  writ- 
ten into  their  respective  trade  agree- 
ments. U.S.  grapefniit  has  faced  a  dis- 
criminatory tariff  reduction  of  40  percent 
since  October  1970. 

These  preferences  constitute  a  clear 
violation  of  the  most  favored  nation  prin- 
ciple of  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  said,  moreover,  the  trade 
agreements  faU  short  of  the  GATT  "plan 
and  schedule"  and  "substantially  all 
trade"  requirements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  customs  union  or  free  trade 
area.  They  also  impair  a  GATT  conces- 
sion on  summer  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit. 

The  direct  loss  to  U.S.  exporters  of 
oranges  in  the  EEC  market  in  1970 
amounted  to  $2i'4  million.  The  value  of 
U.S.  exports  in  the  12-month  period,  Oc- 
tober 1969— September  1970.  dropped 
$4.7  million  or  32  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  California-Arizona 
citrus  producers  initiated  proceedings 
under  Section  252(d)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  in  August  1970  during  which 
they  documented  the  illegality  of  the 
EEC's  action  and  the  damage  sustained. 
The  United  States  held  formal  GATT 
XXn  consultations  with  the  community 
on  January  19  in  order  to  redress  impair- 
ment and  loss  of  its  most  favored  na- 
tion position:  the  U.S.  requested  an  ex- 
tension of  the  tariff  preferences  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis.  The  United 
States  urged  the  Common  Market  Or- 
ganization to  take  prompt  action  since 
the  U.S.  shipping  season  begins  in  Febru- 
ary. The  EEC  reserved  its  GATT  rights) 
saying  that  the  agreements  were  legal 
imder  GATT  in  their  opinion,  but.  in- 
dicated that  they  hoped  to  find  an 
equitable  solution  by  February  15.  This 
they  failed  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  fact  of  discrimina- 
tion of  this  sort,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  our  Government  act,  and  act  quick- 
ly, to  protect  our  domestic  producers  and 
packers.  Too  often  in  the  past,  GATT, 
which  was  intended  to  accomplish  a 
mutual  diminution  of  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers,  has  been  a  one-way  street: 
foreign  importers  and  exporters  have 
prospered  while  their  American  counter- 
parts have  gotten  the  short  end  of  the 
stick.  This,  I  think,  is  another  example 
of  how  GATT  has  been  allowed  to  op- 
erate to  our  disadvantage.  I  note  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles)  aimounced  on  March 
2  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Exports  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  be  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  the  difficulties  the  domestic  citrus 


industry  is  experiencing  in  attempting  to 
penetrate  foreign  markets.  My  hope  Is 
that  the  distinguished  members  of  that 
subcommittee  will  hear  all  pertinent 
facts  and  come  up  with  legislative  pro- 
posals and  suggest  dipl<Hnatic  initia-tives 
which  will  correct  this  discrimination 
and  allow  American  exports  of  citrus  to 
go  into  the  world  market  and  compete  on 
a  fair  basis. 


SALUTE  TO  YOUNG  AMERICA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  tonight, 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  Regency  Ball- 
room, seven  of  my  constituents  will  pre- 
sent "the  Salute  to  Young  America"  at 
the  finale  evening  of  the  1971  Secondary 
High  School  Program  of  a  Presidential 
Classroom  for  Yoimg  Americans.  My 
constituents  are  the  world  famous  group 
"Chicago,"  and  are  a  favorite  among  this 
generation  of  youth. 

Individually  the  men  of  "Chicago"  are 
Daniel  Seraphine,  drummer;  James  Pan- 
kow,  trombonist;  Terry  Kath,  guitarist; 
Lee  Loughnane,  trumpeter;  Walt  Para- 
zaider,    flute    and    reeds;    Bob    Lamm, 
pianist-organist;  and  Peter  Cetera,  bass. 
The  alumni  of  Presidential  Classroom 
for  Young  Americans — currently  on  312 
American  college  campuses — were  polled 
and  asked  who  they  felt  was  the  musical 
group  most  popular  among  today's  yoimg 
people.  The  results  came  out,  overwhelm- 
ing Chicago,  and  subsequently  they  were 
invited  to  present  "The  Salute  to  Young 
America"  at  the  finale  evening  of  the 
1971  Secondary  High  School  Program. 
The  group  became  known  first  in  1967 
as  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority.  They 
were  joined  by  Mr.  James  William  Guer- 
cio,  the  record  producer  who  was  to  bring 
them  out  West  and  eventually  change 
their  name  to  "Chicago." 

As  the  men  were  inspired  by  other 
musicians,  they  began  to  inspire  each 
other.  Rehearsing  every  day,  Chicago  be- 
gan making  increasing  frequent  visits  to 
small  clubs,  Chicago  became  a  local 
phenomenon  that  has  gained  them  an 
international  prominence  on  all  levels  of 
music  and  performance.  Chicago  is  now 
the  biggest  American  act  on  the  interna- 
tional market,  "Chicago  has  made  this 
commitment— the  best  vocabulary  be- 
tween cultures  is  music." 

Most  important,  Chicago  is  an  idea 
that  continues  to  work.  Serx-ing  as  an 
umbrella  for  seven  highly  accomplished 
musicians  with  different  musical  tastes, 
Chicago  as  a  luiit,  an  entity,  has  brought 
these  resources  together  within  the  con- 
textural  framework  of  growth  through 
freedom,  Chicago,  in  all  its  forms,  works 
not  only  for  the  musicians,  but  for  its 
audiences.  Between  the  two  stands  a 
mutual  mirror,  reflecting  the  band  and 
its  listeners. 


INVOLVEMENT  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  it 
has  become  apparent  to  all  of  us  how 
grievously  man  has  pUlaged  his  environ- 
ment in  past  years,  we  have  realized 
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more  and  more  that  only  a  coordinated 
effort  by  all  citizens  will  be  capable  of 
arresting  the  presently  relentless  ero- 
sion of  our  natural  resources.  In  an  ex- 
cellent article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  Ellen  Perlmutter  reports 
how  Henry  Richardson,  15-year-old  son 
of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Richardson,  and  Kent  Weaver. 
a  McLean  High  School  senior,  have  as- 
sumed that  necessary  involvement  and 
commitment  to  environmental  improve- 
ment. These  two  representatives  of  the 
younger  generation  have  attacked  the 
problems  of  waste  and  pollution  directly. 
They  have  accepted  that  most  citizens 
care  about  their  environment  and  would 
like  to  do  what  they  can  to  improve  it, 
and  then  they  wrote  a  book  advising  con- 
sumers of  the  ecological  dangers  involved 
in  food  preparation,  pesticides,  trans- 
portation, water  use,  and  everyday 
household  actions.  While  preparing  a 
second  edition  of  •'Ecological  Living" 
Henry  and  Keith  have  found  time  to  be- 
come involved  in  various  other  environ- 
mental projects  which  are  described  in 
the  Star  article.  I  recommend  that  Sen- 
ators read  what  Henry  and  Keith  are 
doing,  because,  as  Henry  says,  this  is 
one  issue  that  students  and  adults  can 
be  together  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ellen 
Perlmutter's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They  Make  Ecology   So  Logical 
(By  Ellen  Perlmutter) 

For  two  lanky  high  school  boys  who  have 
spent  endless  hours  hiking,  It  was  not  too 
unusual  when  they  fought  last  year  to  re- 
tain Fairfax  County's  Burling  Tract,  a  hilly. 
336-acre  wilderness  of  trees  bordering  the 
Potomac  River. 

But  Henry  Richardson,  15-year-old  son  of 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
HUot  Richardson,  <^nd  Kent  Weaver,  a  Mc- 
Lean High  School  senior,  refused  to  stop  after 
the  battle  was  won. 

Instead,  they  joined  the  newly-formed 
Dranesvllle  Environment  Force,  and,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force  on  consumer  affairs,  the 
two  boys  wrote  a  guide  to  consumers,  "Eco- 
logical Living." 

That  was  last  year.  The  second  edition, 
after  much  demand,  was  published  this 
month. 

HOW    THEY    MET 

Henry  and  Kent  met  at  the  Burling  Tract 
celebration,  when  area  citizens  came  out  to 
honor  the  preservation  of  the  woodland,  and 
discovered  each  other's  interest  In  publishing 
a  consumer  Information  pamphlet. 

In  the  Interim,  they  were  elected  to  the 
force's  steering  committee,  which  meets  every 
three  weeks. 

With  some  help  from  "adults  on  the  force," 
Kent  and  Henry  compiled  the  material  for 
the  the  small  book. 

In  the  pamphlet,  which  was  "prepared  In 
the  belief  that  most  citizens  care  about  their 
environment  and  would  like  to  do  what  they 
can  to  Improve  it,"  Information  on  such 
Items  as  food  preparation,  pesticides,  trans- 
portation, water  use  and  personal  actions 
are  provided. 

"It's  a  hard  thing  to  get  off  the  ground," 
Henry  said.  "But  I  think  we've  got  the  house- 


wives  interested.   There's   been   a   large   de- 
mand from  them  for  the  booklet." 

Everyone  has  to  be  reached,  said  Kent. 

SUMMEB    HIKING 

Kent,  who  has  spent  summers  hiking  in 
Colorado  with  his  family,  said,  "It's  mostly 
a  change  of  attitude.  There's  enough  Interest 
to  go  around." 

Henry  became  Involved  In  environmental 
affairs  last  year  at  St.  Albans  School,  where 
he  Is  a  sophomore.  "I  took  a  course  In  Ecol- 
ogy." be  said.  "We  studied  the  basics  about 
pollution  and  model  city  plans." 

Henry  spent  two  summers  hiking  in  Colo- 
rado, which  added  to  his  Interest  In  the  land. 

The  boys  next  want  to  start  a  petition 
requesting  ordinances  "banning  nonreturn- 
able  bottles,  pesticides  and  phosphates," 
Heru-y  said. 

"We  are  going  to  urge  the  establishment 
of  an  environmental  advisory  committee  on 
the  Fairfax  board  of  supervisors."  Kent 
added.  "Most  members  of  the  board  are  Just 
Interested  In  building." 

And  the  boys'  activities  have  just  begun. 
Kent,  who  plans  to  enter  Haverford  College 
in  the  fall,  is  now  president  of  the  Students 
for  Environmental  Actions  club  at  his  school. 

The  action  group  hfts  sponsored  clean-up 
campaigns  at  and  around  McLean  High 
School,  Kent  said,  and  the  "40  to  50  members 
helped  staple  our  pamphlet." 

Henry  is  now  participating  In  a  St.  Albans 
hiking  class,  w^hich  concerns  Itself  with  the 
wilderness  area — Otter  Creek — in  West  Vir- 
ginia, he  said. 

"Right  now,  we're  finding  out  about  the 
wilderness  bill  that's  been  filed.  Then,  we're 
going  to  try  to  talk  to  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. If  nothing  is  done  about  the  bill, 
the  area  would  be  in  danger  of  develop- 
ment— lumbering  and  roads,"  Henry  ex- 
plained. 

Henry  said  that  a  student  "can  do  a  lot"  to 
get  environmental  action.  "There  Is  also  a  lot 
for  the  county  and  town  governments  to 
do."  he  said.  "We'll  certainly  press  for  them." 

The  boys  hope  to  keep  their  pamphlet  up 
to  date.  The  second  edition  already  has  some 
additions  and  changes: 

The  first  edition  advised  the  concerned 
ciitzen  not  to  use  non-leaded  gas  in  pre-1971 
cars,  "because  the  lead-free  gas  designed  for 
these  cars  greatly  increases  hydrocarbon 
pollution"  (cause  of  visible  auto  smogt. 

SECOND    EDITION 

In  the  second  edition,  the  boys  warn  that 
leaded  gaa  has  "other  harmful  effects  ...  If 
you  do  decide  to  switch  from  leaded  to  non- 
leaded  gasoline,  have  your  carburetor 
adjusted  and  your  car  tuned  up  to  cut  hydro- 
carbon emissions,"  they  warn. 

Henry  said  they  Just  discovered  that  bleach 
may  be  worse  than  dye.  so  they  will  have  to 
delete  the  suggestion  to  consumers  to  buy 
"white  rather  than  colored  tissue." 

"Both  are  bad."  said  Kent.  "But  It's  a 
matter  of  which  Is  worse." 

Kent  and  Henry  hope  to  get  enough  people 
Interested  In  conducting  "a  second  annual 
Earth  Day." 

"It  was  effective  last  year  because  no  one 
knew  anything  about  it."  said  Henry,  "We're 
going  to  have  to  think  of  something  a  bit 
different  this  year." 

He  said  the  environment  force  was  con- 
sidering "closing  off  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  from  here  (McLean)  to 
the  beltway,"  for  one  day. 

RALLY    PLANNED 

Kent  said  the  Northern  Virginia  Student 
Environment  Council  hopes  to  have  a  rally 
against  the  construction  of  Interstate  66 
during  a  week-long  series  of  events. 

Many  plans  are  still  being  formed,  the  boys 
said,  but  the  Washington  Ecology  Center  Is 
asking  for  suggestions. 


Henry  and  Kent  plan  to  keep  plugging 
away  for  environmental  reforms.  "We  were 
upset  when  Secretary  Hlckel  (former  Secre- 
tary of  Interior)  was  ftred,"  said  Henry.  "But 
we  think  that  Secretary  Morton  will  help 
us,"  when  needed. 

The  high  school  students  skld  th«7  hav« 
gotten  their  families  to  cooperate.  "We  um 
fewer  paper  towela  now,"  Kent  lald. 

"This    la    one    Issue    that    students 
adults  can  be  together  on,"  said  Henry. 


and 


MIDDLE-AGED  AND  OLDER  WORK- 
ERS EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
many  middle  aged  and  older  persons  are 
in  an  impossible  situation  with  regard  to 
employment  opportunities.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  oftentimes  described  as 
"too  old  to  hire,  but  too  young  to  retire." 

As  a  consequence,  more  and  more  find 
themselves  dropping  out  of  the  labor 
force.  During  the  past  10  years,  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  45  to  64  age  category 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  work 
force  has  risen  sharply  from  1.4  to  2.1 
million,  for  a  50-percent  jump.  Unless 
major  policy  changes  are  instituted,  this 
trend  will  accelerate  during  the  1970's. 

Once  unemployed,  the  mature  worker 
also  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  being  with- 
out work  for  comparatively  long  periods 
of  time.  Today,  about  one  out  of  every 
three  unemployed  persons  45  and 
older — in  contra.st  to  one  in  five  for 
younger  individual?  similarly  situated— 
has  been  looking  for  work  for  15  weeks 
or  longer. 

Yet,  our  manpower  and  training  re- 
sources are  directed  essentially  at  youth. 
In  far  too  many  instances,  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  mature  workers  are  over- 
looked or  ignored.  Very  rarely  do  per- 
sons 45  and  over  constitute  more  than 
10  percent  of  all  enrollees  in  any  one 
manpower  program.  But  they  comprise 
22  percent  of  all  unemployed  persons  in 
the  United  States.  And  they  represent 
about  40  percent  of  the  very  long-term 
unemployed,  27  weeks  or  longer. 

The  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Employment  Act.  I  believe.  pro\1des  a 
sensible  and  coordinated  approach  to 
deal  with  their  problems.  With  the  fund- 
ing authorized  under  the  act.  approxi- 
mately 140,000  persons  could  be  trained 
for  new  employment  opportunities  and 
better  paying  work.  For  example,  in  New 
Jersey  this  measure  could  provide  nearly 
6,000  badly  needed  jobs 

In  addition,  this  proposal  can  have  a 
significant  impact  in  providing  the 
skilled  personnel  needed  in  our  society 
today.  This  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause our  Nation  must  train  and  retrain 
substantially  more  persons  for  jobs  than 
we  do  now — especially  with  rapidly 
changing  patterns  in  industrial  tech- 
niques and  products. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  for  maximizing 
training,  counseling,  and  employment 
opportunities  for  mature  workers.  And 
enactment  of  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Employment  Act  can  be  a  ma- 
jor stride  forward  in  making  this  goal  a 
reality. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  SUPPORT  FOR 
CLOSED  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  1971.  I  introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
,Mr.  DoMiNiCK)  S.  520,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Closed  Basin  Division,  San 
Luis  Valley  project,  Colorado. 

The  Closed  Basin  project  is  an  excel- 
lent project  and  will  not  only  benefit 
Colorado  but  also  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
It  is  a  water  salvage  project,  that  is,  it 
will  take  water  now  wasting  and  put  it  to 
a  beneficial  use. 

In  addition,  the  project  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  environment 
and  upon  the  ecology  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  As  the  June  8,  1970,  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  states: 

The  net  effect  of  the  Closed  Basin  Division 
will  be  one  of  enhancement  for  wildlife  and 
waterfowl. 

Relative  to  the  ecology  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  that  same  report  states : 

Streamflow  records  show  that  at  times 
there  Is  little  or  no  flow  in  certain  reaches 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  proposed  plan  con- 
templates salvage  of  water  at  a  nearly  con- 
stant rate  of  100  cubic  feet  per  second 
throughout  the  entire  year.  Maintenance  of 
this  flow  in  the  Rio  Grande  thus  would  Im- 
prove the  ecology  of  the  river. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  a  "National  en- 
vironmental policy"  was  established  by 
law.  As  a  part  of  that  policy,  the  act 
states  that — 

It  is  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  ...  (6)  enhance  the 
quality  of  renewable  resources  .  .  . 

The  improvement  of  the  ecology  of  the 
Rio  Grande  River  and  the  many  other 
benefits  of  the  project  both  to  man  and 
to  wildlife  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  laid  down 
in  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  Further,  the  construction  of  the 
Closed  Basin  project  would  be  in  con- 
sonance with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  each  genera- 
tion to  act  as  "trustee  of  the  environment 
for  succeeding  generations." 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  shall 
urge  early  action  on  my  bill,  S.  520,  to 
authorize  construction  of  this  worthy 
project. 

On  February  18,  1971,  at  its  32d  an- 
nual meeting,  the  Rio  Grande  Compact 
Commission  adopted  a  resolution  of  sup- 
port for  S.  520.  The  Rio  Grande  inter- 
state compact,  and  its  members  include 
representatives  from  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  of  February  18,  1971, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoN,  Rio  Grande  Compact  Commis- 
sion— Colorado,  Texas,  New  Mexico 
Whereas,  Senator  Allott,  for  himself  and 
Senator  Domlnlck,  has  Introduced  S.  520  In 
the  92d  Congress,  1st  Session,  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  malntenancse 
of  the  Closed  Basin  Division,  San  Luis  Val- 
ley Project,  and 

Whereas,  the  adoption  of  S.  520  and  com- 
panion legislation  to  be  Introducec  In  the 
House  and  the  construction  and  operation 


of  the  project  would  greatly  alleviate  prob- 
lems on  the  Rio  Grande,  would  facilitate  the 
United  States  fulfllllng  its  International 
treaty  commitments,  and  would  foster  har- 
mony among  the  states. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Rio 
Grande  Compact  Commission  assembled  in 
annual  meeting  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  this 
18th  day  of  February,  1971  that  the  Congree- 
sional  delegations  of  the  States  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas  be  urged  to  sup- 
port S.  520  as  written  and  Identical  com- 
panion legislation  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
forward  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
members  of  Congress  of  the  respective  States, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  The  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Compact  States. 


In  this  time  when  voices  are  raised  in 
anger  to  harsh  and  loud  \e\e\s,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  Whitney  Young 
would  speak  in  calm  and  thoughtful 
prose,  creating  a  spirit  of  thoughtful 
dialoe  with  people  throughout  the  world. 

Life  was  too  short  for  Whitney  Young 
to  witness  the  fulfillment  of  his  dreams. 
Each  of  us  must  share  the  burden  that 
he  carried  so  well:  to  see  the  formula 
for  the  creation  of  a  nation  free  from 
racial  prejudice  and  economic  hardship. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WHITNEY  YOUNG 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
timely death  of  Whitney  Young  is  a 
tragic  loss  for  a  nation  striving  to  seek 
the  path  to  racial  justice.  The  goals  for 
which  he  fought  so  courageously  were 
the  goals  shared  by  all  men  committed 
to  the  betterment  of  the  human  race;  the 
attainment  of  equality,  dignity,  and  eco- 
nomic security  for  all  people. 

The  history  of  the  American  civil 
rights  crusade  of  the  1960"s  will  surely 
contain  the  name  of  Whitney  Young  in  a 
position  of  nonpareil  importance.  His 
ability  and  leadership  guided  the  Urban 
League  to  national  prominence.  The 
league  strove  to  seek  avenues  of  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  blacks,  and  in 
the  process  furthered  the  erosion  of  the 
walls  of  racial  prejudice.  Young  stands 
out  as  a  man  dedicated,  not  to  personal 
publicity,  but  to  the  personal  fulfillment 
of  his  drive  to  help  black  Americans 
share  in  the  blessings  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. 

Whitney  Young  stood  apart  from  those 
who  attempted  to  gain  their  civil  rights 
through  terror  and  intimidation.  He  was 
a  militant,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  most 
understand  today.  Whitney  Young's 
brand  of  militancy  was  to  struggle  to 
gain  legal  protection  for  all  minorities, 
to  take  our  poor  off  the  relief  rolls  and 
place  them  on  the  tax  rolls  with  secure 
employment,  and  to  work  toward  the  day 
when  discrimination  would  not  plague 
our  land. 

Whitney  Young's  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  personal  freedom  was  unselfish 
and  his  accomplishments  will  not  be 
dimmed  by  the  passing  of  time.  He  at- 
tempted, not  to  preach,  but  rather  to 
teach  America  of  the  benefits  which  we 
all  would  gain  from  universal  brother- 
hood. He  attempted  to  guide  America  to 
the  realization  that  man  can  attain  his 
highest  goals  only  when  free  to  follow 
his  own  dreams. 

Whitney  Young  articulated  the  eco- 
nomic goals  of  poor  Americans  before  the 
Congress  on  many  occasions.  His  rea- 
soned approach  to  the  problem  gained 
him  the  praise  of  all  who  listened  to  his 
pleas.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress 
Tvill  keep  the  memory  of  Whitney  Young 
in  mind  when  debating  revenue  sharing, 
welfare  reform,  or  any  other  legislation 
affecting  those  who  called  him  their 
spokesman. 


UNIVERSITY    OP    OKLAHOMA    STU- 
DENT  WINS   26-MILE   MARATHON 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly a  University  of  Oklahoma  graduate 
student  won  the  college-university  divi- 
sion 26 -mile  marathon,  at  Artesia,  N. 
Mex.  The  wirming  of  a  26-mile  mara- 
thon is  an  athletic  accomplishment  in  its 
own  right.  However,  the  winner  of  this 
race  deserves  added  praise  for  this  dem- 
onstration of  stamina  and  courage.  Mike 
Levine,  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
graduate  student  from  Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 
was  the  first  Sooner  runner  to  ever  win 
a  divisional  title  in  such  a  race.  Even 
more  to  his  credit  is  that  he  is  the  first 
victim  of  cerebral  palsy  to  ever  enter 
such  a  race,  let  alone  win. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  coura- 
geous act  and  to  congratulate  Mr.  Levine 
on  his  accomplishment.  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  March  4,  1971,  concerning 
this  young  man  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  CouaAOE?   It's  Mike  Levine  Run- 
ning 26  Miles 

Norman. — For  Mike  Levine  it  has  been 
third  down  and  12  since  his  birth  25  years 
ago.  Courage  and  a  sense  of  humor  have 
helped  him  overcome  adversity,  however. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  graduate  stu- 
dent from  Brooklyn  last  weekend  accom- 
plished two  school  distance  running  records 
by  winning  the  college-university  division  at 
the  Artesia,  N.  M.,  26-mlle  marathan. 

They  read  as  follows : 

1.  First  Sooner  runner  to  ever  win  a  di- 
vision title  In  such  a  race. 

2.  First  victim  of  cerebral  palsy  to  ever 
enter  such  a  race,  let  alone  win. 

That's  right,  cerebral  palsy. 

Levine,  a  good-looking  New  Yorker  who 
wears  cow-boy  boots  and  drives  a  pickup 
truck,  could  barely  sign  the  entry  blank  at 
Artesia.  He  finds  It  difficult  to  tie  his  own 
shoe  laces.  His  affliction  has  practically  nixed 
the  whole  right  side  of  his  body. 

But  he  runs,  by  golly.  Every  morning  at 
dawn.  Levine  can  be  seen  struggling  10  to 
15  miles  on  the  track  at  John  Jacobs  Field, 
decked  out  In  sweats  and  shoes  that  total 
eight  pounds  from  special  foam  rubber  cush- 
ions that  take  away  "ouch"  when  his  feet 
land  hard  on  the  track. 

He  Is  not  a  picture  of  grace.  "I  look  like 
the  wrath  of  God  out  there."  he  confesses. 

Running  helps  offset  Mike's  physical  draw- 
backs. "I  can't  lace  my  shoes,  so  I  run."  he 
admits.  "I  can't  cut  the  meat  on  my  plate 
when  I  eat,  so  I  get  back  at  myself  on  the 
track." 

Hollywood  could  not  devise  a  more  coura- 
geous script.  Levine  is  forced  to  do  his  Jog- 
ging on  the  track  because  running  on  pave- 
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meut  or  on  roads  causes  stress  fractures  In 
his  legs.  He's  suflered  tliree  of  these  already. 
"One  In  my  shin  bone,  another  In  the  groin 
region  and  another  In  my  lower  right  leg,"  he 
confirms.  "Each  time  I  had  to  lay  off  run- 
ning for  six  weelcs.  That  was  more  agonizing 
than  any  marathon." 

Levlne  says  he  started  Jogging  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1965  at  Marine  Park  In  Brooklyn.  "My 
mother  told  me  I  was  getting  fat  and  needed 
to  lose  some  weight,"  he  recalls.  "So  I  started 
running  a  half  mile  every  day.  I  gradually 
increased  the  distance  to  10  to  15  miles." 

Living  In  Oklahoma  was  Levlne's  boyhood 
dream.  He  followed  the  Sooner  football  teams 
of  the  late  1940s  and  50s  In  the  New  York 
newsf>ap>ers.  Bud  Wilkinson  was  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Mike  Levlne. 

"I  used  to  go  down  the  block  In  Brooklyn 
and  tell  everybody  I  was  born  in  Oklahoma, 
which  I  was  not,  and  that  I  was  part  Indian, 
which  I  was  not,"  he  laughs. 

He  was  almost  born  here  though.  His  fath- 
er, Dr.  Jack  Levlne,  an  orthopedic  surgeon, 
was  stationed  In  Port  Sill  shortly  before 
Mike's  birth.  "My  mother  decided  to  go  back 
to  New  York  to  have  me,"  he  says.  "She  felt 
better  going  back  to  her  familiar  surround- 
ings." 

So  It  Is  not  difficult  to  visualize  Levlne's 
Joy  when  OU  assistant  track  coach  Gary 
Lower  let  him  borrow  a  Sooner  uniform  to 
take  to  Artesla  last  week.  "It  sounds  corny, 
I  know,"  Mike  shook  his  head,  "but  that 
meant  so  much  to  me  I  can't  describe  It. 
There  I  was,  all  decked  out  In  Jersey  No. 
356." 

Levlne  winces  when  he  describes  the  Ar- 
tesla race  "We  ran  Into  an  18  mile  per  hour 
wind.  I've  never  been  through  anything  so 
agonizing.  I  felt  like  quitting  the  whole  way. 
But  I  couldn't.  I  was  wearing  that  OU  uni- 
form. I  was  so  tired  at  the  end  they  had  to 
carry  me  back  to  my  hotel.  I  couldn't  stand 
on  my  feet  for  three  hours  afterward." 

Levlne  says  he  might  run  In  the  Boston 
Marathon  If  Invited  but  that's  It.  He  believes 
26  miles  is  too  far. 

"Besides.   I'd  rather  quit   undefeated  like 
Rocky  Marclano,"  he  cracks. 
"And  don't  worry.  Success  won't  spoil  me." 


THE  ECONOMY  IN  1971:  A  TEST  OF 
FAITH 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it 
does  not  take  anyone  from  Washington 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  an  economic  crisis. 

And  it  does  not  take  a  Democrat  to  ob- 
serve that  this  crisis  will  continue  to  be 
probably  our  most  explosive  political 
Issue  In  the  months — and  perhaps  the 
years — ahead. 

But  the  stakes  go  far  beyond  politics, 
and  the  responsibUlty  Ues  far  deeper  and 
far  broader  than  the  errors  of  this  cur- 
rent administration— though  I  am  no 
apologist  for  the  Republican  game  plan. 
At  stake  fundamentally  is  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  the  manageabil- 
ity of  our  economic  system. 

This  faith  has  been  greatly  shaken— 
not  only  by  those  who  have  suffered  most 
directly  from  the  current  recession,  but 
those  who  can  observe  the  apparent  im- 
potence of  the  Government  in  securing 
those  economic  goals  to  which  we  pro- 
fess: High  employment,  prosperity, 
stable  growth,  full  opportimity,  and  an 
economic  Justice  which  is  basic  to  our 
way  of  life. 

In  fault,  the  magnitude  of  our  economic 
crisis  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  statistics 
on  unemployment  and  Inflation.  Last 
month's  imemployment  was  still  at  6 


percent — the  highest  in  9  years  with  over 
5  million  out  of  work.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  57  percent — nearly  2  million 
jobless  workers — from  a  year  ago.  But 
even  these  simple  figures  hide  so  much 
of  the  real  meaning  behind  the  reces- 
sion we  are  within. 

They  hide  the  great  numbers  of  "dis- 
couraged workers,"  dropping  out  of  the 
work  force — and  thus  out  of  the  unem- 
ployment statistics — in  despair  over  find- 
ing a  job.  In  fact,  a  recent  study  esti- 
mated nearly  300,000  of  these  workers 
at  the  end  of  last  year — an  additional 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  unemployment 
were  they  to  have  been  counted. 

These  figures  disgui.se  the  concentra- 
tions of  unemployment  in  our  poor 
neighborhoods  and  among  our  youth. 
What  does  6  percent  mean,  for  example, 
when  unemployment  among  black  teen- 
agers in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods 
stood  at  over  42  percent  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1970? 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  loss  of 
workweek,  loss  of  overtime,  and  loss  of 
new  jobs  which  have  presented  econom- 
ic burdens  upon  those  who  remain  lucky 
enough  to  hold  their  jobs. 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  fear  and 
insecurity  arising  among  professionals, 
technicians,  and  scientists,  who  are  find- 
ing their  skills,  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out markets — in  the  face  of  the  extra- 
ordinary needs  of  this  Nation  for  such 
high-powered  manpower. 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  magni- 
tude of  the  economic  loss  to  the  Nation — 
over  $40  billion  lost  in  this  last  year — 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars 
lost  to  the  State  of  Minnesota — from  un- 
employed workers,  idle  factories,  and  be- 
low capacity  production. 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  impact 
on  a  State  like  Minnesota  of  a  62 -per- 
cent increase  over  1  year  in  unemploy- 
ment— a  leap  in  a  number  of  Jobless  of 
over  100  percent  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

Or,  we  can  look  at  the  figures  on  in- 
flation. Here,  too.  the  crisis  goes  far  be- 
yond the  6-percent  average  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  last  year. 

This  cannot  show  the  impact  on  the 
elderly  and  on  the  small  savers  who  may 
see  a  lifetime  of  savings  vanish  in  the 
smoke  of  inflation. 

This  cannot  show  the  disruption  to 
the  businessman  of  his  investment  pur- 
chasing and  expansion  plans. 

Six  percent  inflation  does  not  show  the 
burden  paid  by  the  farmer,  whose  costs 
continue  to  soar  but  whose  farm  prices, 
in  the  last  year,  actually  dropped  by  some 
7  percent.  In  fact,  it  is  only  through  low- 
er incomes  to  the  farmer  that  the  price 
increases  have  been  held  as  low  as  they 
have  in  recent  months.  But  while  his 
gross  income  has  increased  by  13  percent 
in  the  last  5  years,  his  costs  have  run  up 
by  over  20  percent,  and  rural  America 
continues  to  be  mercilessly  squeezed  be- 
tween costs  and  prices. 

Nor  can  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
show  the  impact  of  inflation  upon  our 
trade  situation  and  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets. 

I  am  not  simply  trying  to  paint 
clouds  of  economic  doom.  I  am  simply 
suggesting  that  the  troubles  which  are 
upon  us  go  far  beyond  those  millions 
of  workers  who  have  lost  jobs  or  the 


even  greater  number  of  businessmen, 
fanners,  and  workei-s  who  have  seen 
their  real  income  eroded  through  a 
cheapened  dollar.  We  must  understand 
the  depth  of  the  crisis  if  we  are  to  come 
to  grips  with  its  solution.  We  can  listen 
to  reassurances  of  the  administration 
when  they  tell  us  how  much  worse  things 
were  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties — 
but  we  must  understand  above  all  how 
much  worse  things  are  today  than  they 
should  ever  have  to  be  in  a  nation  of 
our  productive  capabilities. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  what  is 
really  at  stake  is  the  faith  of  our  people 
in  the  capacity  of  our  system  to  deliver 
prosperity,  stability,  and  econcwnic 
justice. 

Some  who  have  lost  faith  would  turn 
all  over  to  the  Government,  leading  to 
the  bureaucracy,  redtape,  inefficiencies, 
and  loss  of  freedoms  which  we  know 
have  accompanied  such  experiments  in 
the  past. 

Others  would  throw  up  their  hands 
at  Government  intervention  and  return 
us  to  some  'good  old  days  of  laissez  faire 
capitalism'  which,  in  fact,  never  existed 
and  toward  which  we  could  never  return 
even  if  they  had.  We  have  a  mixed 
economy — a  private  and  governmental 
partnership  which  is  charged  with  the 
enormous  responsibility  of  managing 
our  colossal  economy  and  balancing  its 
competing  and  often  conflicting  moods. 
What  we  must  do  is  perfect  this 
system — not  with  faint  hopes  that  things 
will  right  themselves  in  time — not  with 
despair  over  the  basic  market  system— 
but  with  courageous  and  forthright 
policies  to  restore  a  working  partner- 
ship between  Government,  labor,  and 
business. 

The  first  priority  must  be  the  restora- 
tion of  economic  growth  and  full  em- 
ployment. 

The  people  of  this  country  cannot  keep 
faith  with  a  system  which  lays  the  bur- 
den on  stability  on  the  backs  of  over  5 
million  jobless. 

If  it  takes  public  ser\'ice  employmentr— 
in  useful,  in  fact  desperately  needed- 
jobs  in  education,  conservation,  child 
care,  and  the  like,  then  we  must  provide 
such  jobs. 

I  am  not  talking  of  "dead  end"  jobs 
as  the  President  charged  in  his  veto  of 
last  year's  Manpower  Training  Act.  I 
am  talking  of  jobs  which  our  society 
needs  to  have  done  as  much  as  our  peo- 
ple want  the  chance  to  do  them. 

It  will  also  take  a  more  expansionary 
monetary  policy— a  policy  which  can 
provide  Uquidlty  for  housing,  for  busi- 
ness expansion,  and  for  new  consumer 
spending. 

But  the  first  priority  has  to  be  a 
stimulation  of  the  kind  of  growth  that 
will  absorb  the  25  percent  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity— including  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  over  5  milUon  workers— that 
now  Idle.  In  this  regard,  stimulation  to 
private  business  Investment  has  a  place. 
But  I  question  whether  the  recent  liber- 
alization of  depreciation — at  a  $3  to  J4 
billion  cost  to  the  Treasury— wUl  actu- 
ally generate  new  spending  and  new 
production  when  most  Industry  has  not 
begun  to  use  its  existing  manufacturing 
capacity. 
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A  more  economical  and  more  effec- 
tive stimulus,  I  think,  would  be  a  new 
investment  tax  credit  which  could  better 
help  the  small  businessman  and  bring 
a  higher  return  in  new  production 
and— most  of  all— new  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  forgetting 
how  quickly  infiation  can  pick  up.  Not, 
I  am  afraid,  that  it  has  ever  laid  down 
in  the  past  2  years,  contrary  to  the  com- 
forting assurances  of  the  Commerce 
Department. 

The  President  has  proposed  for  next 
year  an  expansionary  budget.  We  need 
a  fiscal  stimulus,  and  I  am  deUghted  that 
the  President  has  endorsed  the  concept 
of  the  full  employment  budget. 

But  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  fis- 
cal rebponsibility  of  the  new  1972  budget. 
It  is  not  the  budget  on  paper  that  wor- 
ries me.  We  can  live  very  weU  with  a 
$12  billion  deficit  which  is  still  a  slight 
"full  employment"  surplus.  But  last  year 
we  saw  a  projected  $1.3  billion  surplus 
grow  to  a  whopping  $18.0  bilUoi  deficit— 
ver>-  largely  the  result  of  overestimated 
revenues  and  underestimated  expendi- 
tures. 

This  year,  the  projected  revenues  are 
based  on  an  estimated  growth  in  GNP 
of  9  percent^ — a  figure  far  above  that  pro- 
jected by  virtually  every  private  esti- 
mate And  if  every  other  estimate  is 
right  and  the  administration  has  over- 
estimated—as there  is  every  historical 
reason  to  beUeve  is  the  case— then  this 
"manageable"  $12  biUion  deficit  could 
easily  equ.l  or  top  last  year's  $18  billion 
deficit.  And  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  a  stimu- 
lation that  would  throw  inflation  nearly 
out  of  control  and  undercut  the  very 
grov,th  we  are  trying  to  promote. 

I  would  urge  further  cuts  where  I  think 
there  is  fat  in  the  Federal  budget.  And  I 
would  begin  with  that  defense  budget 
which  came  in  over  $4  billion  above  the 
first  estimate  of  last  year— $77.5  billion. 
And  the  administration  lays  the  blame 
for  our  recession  on  "the  transition  from 
a  war  time  to  a  peacetime  economy." 

We  may  be  winding  up  the  war  in 
Southeast   Asia — although    it    looks    as 
though  we  have  simply  added  a  new  war 
in  Laos  to  the  old  ones  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia — but  I  hardly  see  in  a  $4  bil- 
lion Pentagon  boost  anything  on  which 
to  blame  a  9 -year  high  in  imemployment. 
Over  $1''4  billion  for  an  ABM  which 
we  will  probably  have  to  scrap  anyway. 
$370  million  for  a  new  marmed  bomber. 
$409  million  to  continue  MIRV'ing  the 
Polaris  submarines. 

And  many  more — all  in  the  develop- 
ment stages  with  tens  of  biUions  yet  to 
come. 

I  hope  the  President  is  right  when  he 
says  we  can  raise  GNP  by  $88  billion  by 
the  end  of  1971,  and  drop  jobless  to  4  Viz 
percent  unemployment  and  3  percent 
infiation  by  mid- 1972.  But  I  think  our 
antiinfiationary  policies  are  going  to 
have  to  move  beyond  good  Intentions. 

Beyond  more  care  with  the  Federal 
budget,  I  think  we  need: 

First.  Much  more  active  administra- 
tive intervention  in  price  and  wage  ac- 
tions that  are  clearly  imjustified  and 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 

While  I  admit  that  wage  Increases  can 
be  as  inflationary  as  price  increases,  I 
think  the  "jawbonning  cards"  are  clearly 


stacked  against  labor.  Any  use  of  this 
device  must  maintain  an  even  hand — 
prices  and  wages — recognizing  that  the 
average  real  wage  of  the  blue  collar 
worker  has  actually  been  dropped  over 
the  last  4  to  5  years ; 

Second.  Expansion  of  productivity  in 
such  bottleneck  sectors  as  housing,  serv- 
ices, and  medical  care ; 

Third.  Maintenance  of  expansionary 
trade  policies,  realizing  the  advantage  of 
importing  where  foreign  productivity  is 
highest^and  exporting  where  our  own 
technology  and  productivity  is  highest. 
Competition  must  be  fair— and  we  must 
do  a  far  better  job  than  we  have  in  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  legitimate 
rights  of  American  workers  and  indus- 
tries. Yet  we  must  resist  a  retreat  into 
protectionism  which  can  only  fan  the 
fires  of  infiation. 

The  faith  of  the  American  people  is 
hard  to  shake  and  generally  easy  to  re- 
store. But  shaken  it  is,  and  a  restoration 
is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Nineteen  seventy-one  is  a  testing  year. 
I  think  that  we  can  achieve  those  elusive 
goals  of  prosperity,  high  employment, 
stability,  and  maximum  economic  free- 
dom But  to  do  so  will  take  a  new  plan— 
an  active,  imaginative,  and  responsive 
plan.  This  is  the  great  economic  challenge 
of  1971. 


WHITNEY  YOUNG 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
untimely  and  tragic  passing  of  Whitney 
Young,  this  Nation  lost  one  of  its  strong- 
est and  most  effective  voices  for  progress 
toward  justice  and  equahty  for  all. 
Throughout  the  decade  of  the  sixties, 
Whitney  Young  stood  at  the  vanguard 
of  progress  in  civil  rights  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  not  necessarily  the 
noisiest  but  certainly  one  of  the  most 
effective  fighters  in  the  uphill  battie  for 
the  rights  of  black  people.  Though  his 
counsel  was  sought  by  leaders  in  govern- 
ment and  in  industry,  he  was  continual- 
ly close  to  the  masses  whose  lot  he  sought 
to  improve. 

The  ability  to  master  power  without 
being  mastered  by  power  is  a  rare  and 
precious  attainment.  Whitney  Young,  as 
much  as  any  man  in  this  generation,  has 
succeeded  in  using  the  great  powers  of 
his  office  without  being  in  any  way  con- 
taminated by  them. 

Whitney  Young  will  be  missed  by  all 
who  admired  the  goals  for  which  he  lived 
and  worked. 


sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mexico  Expels  Five  Russians 
Mexico    CrrT,    March    18. — Mexico    today 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  five  diplomats  from 
the  Soviet  embassy   here  including  Charge 
d'Affalres  Dmitri  A.  Dlakonov. 

The  order  was  communicated  to  Dlakonov 
by  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  EmlUo  Rabasa 
In  a  short  meeting  at  the  ministry.  It  came 
two  days  after  Mexico  announced  the  arrest 
of  members  of  an  antl-govemment  guerrilla 
group  who  had  attended  a  Soviet  university. 
Rabasa  did  not  relate  the  Soviet  diplomats' 
expulsion  to  the  breaking  of  the  guerrlUa 
ring,  though  sources  that  Renter  identified 
as  "reliable"  said  It  was.  Rabasa  declined  to 
answer  any  questions  from  newsmen  on  this 
point. 

The  other  four  diplomats  named  and  ranks 
were  given  by  news  agencies  as :  Boris  Kolom- 
yakov,  a  first  secretary;  Boris  Voskovolnlkov, 
Indicated  In  different  news  dispatches  as  a 
first  and  a  second  secretary;  and  Alexander 
Bolshakov,  a  second  secretary. 

On  Wednesday,  Mexico  recalled  Its  envoy 
to  Moscow  for  consultations  that  were  de- 
scribed as  "a  temporary  diplomatic  with- 
drawal." News  stories  at  the  time  eald  that 
the  Mexican  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
would  remain  In  Mexico  "unUl  further 
notice." 

The  Soviet  ambassador  to  Mexico,  Igor  K. 
Kolosovsky,  has  been  In  the  Soviet  Union 
for  more  than  two  weeks,  recuperating  from 
an   Illness,  according  to  news  reports. 

According  to  Mexican  government  offlclala, 
the  members  of  the  guerrilla  group  had  been 
trained  at  a  military  base  near  Pyongyang, 
North  Korea. 

Mexican  President  Luis  Echevarrla — ^with- 
out referring  to  the  Soviet  Union — ^told  a 
meeting  of  senators  that  Mexico  was  "being 
attacked  now  when  It  has  stated  that  it 
wants  a  respectftil  and  peaceful  reciprocal 
coexistence  ..." 

A  government  official  said  that  It  was 
assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union  knew  of  the 
Mexicans'  trip  to  Pyongyang  from  Moscow 
because  the  Mexicans  used  North  Korean 
passports. 

The  guerrillas — one  source  said  there  were 
20  rather  than  19 — were  charged  with  mtir- 
der,  conspiracy,  Incitement  to  rebellion,  theft, 
illegal  use  of  weapons  and  forgery. 

The  arrested  guerrlUas  said  Tuesday,  at  a 
news  conference,  that  they  were  members 
of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement.  Other 
members  of  the  group  said  that  guerrillas 
active  m  western  Mexico  had  planned  to  kid- 
nap a  diplomat  or  government  official  to  gain 
the  release  of  their  arrested  fellow  members. 
The  Soviet  embasey  has  a  total  of  25  diplo- 
mats listed  as  members  of  Its  staff.  1  -le 
Mexican  embassy  In  Moscow  Is  much 
smaller — three  or  four  members,  according  to 
reporta. 


EXPULSION  OF  SOVIET  DIPLOMATS 
BY  MEXICO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contains  a 
story  about  the  expulsion  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  of  five  Soviet  diplo- 
mats. Students  of  the  much  discussed  and 
always  fictitious  detente  may  want  to 
spend  the  weekend  concocting  a  theory 
that  will  explain  how  all  this  confirms 
the  supposition  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  mellowed  and  is  ready  to  join  us  in 
our  unilaterally  declared  "era  of  nego- 
tiation." 

So  that  all  Senators  may  ponder  this 
event  in  Mexico,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


CONCERN  OVER  NUCLEAR  POWER 
PLANT  SAFETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
nuclear  powerplants  proliferate  in  at- 
tempts to  meet  our  rapidly  expanding 
power  needs,  we  are  witnessing  a  rising 
tide  of  concern  over  their  safety.  Evi- 
dence of  this  concern  is  apparent  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

Minnesota  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  a  struggle  to  win  recognition  of  the 
State's  right  to  set  more  stringent  stand- 
ards of  safety  than  those  set  on  the 
national  level.  As  the  issue  has  been  de- 
bated in  the  courts,  citizen  concern  has 
grown   and   14   States  have   registered 
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their  support  for  Minnesota's  stand.  Cur- 
rently in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  the 
Coleman  bill  has  been  introduced,  which 
would  prohibit  construction  of  nuclear 
powerplants  until  their  safety  can  be 
demonstrated. 

In  Eugene,  Oreg..  la^t  May  citizens 
voted  a  4 -year  moratorium  on  a  nuclear 
reactor  planned  for  their  area.  The  Ore- 
gon Senate  has  under  consideration  two 
bills  which  would  prohibit  construction 
and  operation  of  nuclear  plants  anywhere 
in  the  State  for  the  next  4  and  5  years, 
respectively. 

A  nuclear  moratorium  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
California  an  active  citizens'  initiative  is 
underway  to  put  a  5-year  nuclear  mora- 
torium on  the  1972  California  ballot. 

Among  biological  scientists  a  petition 
Is  circulating  which  includes  a  mora- 
torium on  construction  of  nuclear  power- 
plants.  And  in  most  States  where  legis- 
lative action  is  not  yet  proposed,  citizens 
have  demonstrated  their  active  concern 
whenever  a  nuclear  plant  is  planned  or 
suggested. 

As  this  evidence  of  concern  by  citizens 
and  scientists  accumulates,  it  is  natural 
that  concern  over  potential  nuclear 
dangers  should  be  felt  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  in  individual  States. 

Opinions  on  some  aspects  of  nuclear 
energy  vary  widely  and  intensely.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gr.^vel*  has 
been  studying  problems  of  radioactivity 
ever  since  he  came  to  the  Senate.  Re- 
cently he  was  invited  to  give  his  views 
about  a  nuclear  moratorium  in  testimony 
before  the  Oregon  State  Legislature. 

So  that  Congress,  too,  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  views  he 
expressed,  along  with  others,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Gravel's 
testimony,  entitled  "Reason  To  Be  Wor- 
ried," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.^TEMENT     BY     MiKE     GRAVEL 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  why  I  think  It  Is 
urgent — not  merely  advisable — to  have  a 
moratorium  In  Oregon  and  in  other  States 
on  building  nuclear  p)ower  plants. 

I  don't  think  you  have  to  be  an  expert  on 
radiation  or  engineering  to  reach  that  con- 
clusion. Reading  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's own  work  did  It  for  me.  There- 
fore. I  am  going  to  quote  the  AEC  exten- 
sively. 

1.    ACCIDENT    CONSEQUENCES 

AEC  info:  The  deaths  and  damages  from 
a  severe  ticcident  at  any  one  nuclear  p>ower 
plant  "would  not  be  less  and  under  some 
circumstances  would  be  more  than  those  as- 
sumed In  the  earlier  study."  That  is  the 
ABC's  Director  of  Regulation,  Harold  Price, 
writing  to  me  on  July  7.  1970. 

Comment:  The  earlier  study  to  which  he 
Is  referring  is  the  AEC's  famous  1957  Brook - 
haven  Repwrt,  which  unfortunately  Is  not 
easily  available  to  the  public' 

If  we  use  the  AEC's  own  Brookhaven  Re- 
port as  a  basis,  what  shall  we  consider  to  be 
the  maximum  consequences  of  a  single  severe 
accident? 

1.  Fifteen  states  the  size  of  Maryland 
might  be  contaminated  radloactlvely  (150,- 
000  square  miles);  water  supplies  contami- 
nated; other  power  plants  contaminated. 

2.  Half  a  million  people  might  need  evac- 
uation, fast.  These  radiation  refugees  might 
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have  no  place  to  go,  and  probably  no  one 
who  would  want  them. 

3.  Perhaps  another  3 '2  million  people 
might  have  to  have  their  outdoor  activity 
restricted  to  keep  them  from  receiving  high 
radiation  doses. 

4.  There  might  be  general  panic,  and  de- 
mands that  all  the  nuclear  plants  in  the 
country  be  shut  down — which  would  extend 
the   chaos   even    further. 

5.  In  addition,  there  might  be  3,000  r r 
4,000  people  dying  from  acute  radiation 
overexposure. 

6.  Plus  another  50.000  people  dying  later 
from  radiation-Induced  cancer,  which  Is  a 
horrible  way  to  dle.- 

AEC  info:  The  Brookhaven  Report  ItseU 
states  that  about  ST-  of  the  time,  weather 
conditions  exist  which  could  make  the  con- 
sequences even  worse;  "therefore,  this  study 
does  not  set  an  upper  limit  for  the  poten- 
tial damages."  ' 

Comment:  The  reactor  In  the  Brookhaven 
Report  was  assumed  to  sit  30  mlle.s  from  a 
"major  city" — exactly  the  distance  from  the 
planned  Trojan  reactor  to  Portland. 

Of  course,  the  Trojan  reactor  Is  7  times 
bigger  than  the  Brookhaven  model  (3400 
thermal  megawatts  vs.  500).  and  Its  fuel 
would  be  allowed  to  accumulate  radioactive 
fission  waste  at  least  twice  as  long  before 
cleaning  out.  Therefore,  an  accident  even  five 
or  ten  times  less  severe  than  the  Brookhaven 
Report  might  nevertheless  have  the  same 
consequences. 

2.  BASIC  SAFETY  PROBLEMS 

AEF  info-  The  AEC  listed  Ave  "negative" 
factors  about  reactor  safety  in  the  Brook- 
haven Report,  -.vhich  I  shall  qujte  verbatim:* 

1.  Many  power  reactor  systems  will  operate 
under  high  pressure.  High  pressure  systems 
are  subject  to  failure. 

2.  The  cumulative  effect  of  radiation  on 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  mate- 
rials, after  long  periods  of  time,  is  largely  un- 
known. Eventual  serious  failures  may  occur. 

3.  Various  metals  used  in  reactors  s"Ch  as 
uranium,  aluminum,  zirconium,  sodium  and 
beryllium,  under  certain  conditions  not  at 
present  clearly  understood,  may  react  explo- 
sively with  water,  also  present  In  many  re- 
actors. During  Incidents  of  abnormal  oper- 
ation resulting  perhaps  In  melting  of  some  of 
the  metals  In  contact  with  water  and  under 
the  Influence  of  radiation,  chemical  reac- 
tions of  enough  violence  to  rupture  the  con- 
tainment vessels,  with  release  of  the  fission 
products,  could  occur. 

4.  After  Initial  operation,  many  of  the  vital 
components  become  Inaccessible  for  Inspec- 
tions. In  non-nuclear  plants,  i.erlous  acci- 
dents are  often  averted  through  detection  of 
Incipient  failure. 

5.  Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  the 
characteristics  and  behavior  of  nuclear  sys- 
tems. 

Comments:  We  have  a  right  to  a  thorough, 
and  thoroughly  public  Investigation  of  these 
five  negative  factors  In  light  of  the  progress 
presumably  made  since  1957. 

In  fact.  I  am  troubled  that  nuclear  pro- 
moters, if  they  think  they  have  a  good  prod- 
uct, are  not  out  leading  demand  for  open 
debate. 

3.    DEPENDENCE    ON    UNTESTED    SAFEGUARDS 

AEC  info:  "The  likelihood  of  major  acci- 
dents such  as  posed  in  the  Brookhaven  study 
is  extremely  low — In  fact,  even  lower  than 
the  remote  poeslblllty  that  had  been  esti- 
mated In  the  1957  study,"  due  to  "substan- 
tial advances  In  reactor  technology,  the 
safety  Incorporated  In  each  vital  component 
and  system,  and  the  successive  defenses  built 
Into  safety  features  designed  both  to  pre- 
vent accidents  and  to  limit  the  consequences 
In  the  highly  unlikely  event  that  they  should 
occur."  That  Is  another  quote  from  the 
AEC  Director  of  Regulation  In  his  letter  to 
me  dated  July  7.  1970 — the  same  letter  In 
Which    he    admits    that    the    consequences 


'would  not  be  le.ss  and  under  some  clrcum- 
stancr*  would  be  more". 

Comment:  The  AEC  Is  asking  you  to  stake 
your  lives  and  property  and  genetic  treasure 
on  engineered  safeguards  which  are  sup- 
posed to  m.^ke  the  likelihood  of  accidents 
•extremely  low."  Therefore,  It  is  Important 
to  ask: 

Have  those  engineered  safeguards  ever  been 
fully  tested  to  find  out  If  they  will  actually 
work? 

The  astonishing  answer  Is  NO.  The  most 
essential  system  of  all  which  stands  between 
the  public  and  a  radioactivity  calamity — a 
sy.'iteni  called  the  Emergencv  Core  Cooling 
System  -has  never  once  been  actually  tested. 

Apparently,  the  AEC  thinks  these  emer- 
gency-system tests  are  Important — because 
the  Cimnils.'.ion  i.->  spending  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  prepare  them — for  1975.'  That 
Is  apparently  the  most  optimistic  date  for 
the  first  Loss  of  Fluid  Test — referred  to  as 
the  LOFT  program.  This  Is  what  the  AEC 
says  about  LOFT: 

AEC  info:  "LOFT  is  the  focal  point  which 
provides  a  fundamental  sei.se  of  direction  to 
water  reactor  safety  investigations,  as  a  live 
reactor  in  an  accident  mode,  it  makes  the 
investigators    lace    reality.        .    ." 

And.  "Not  only  is  LOFT  the  only  integral 
test  facility  In  the  world  planned  to  carry 
out  a  major  loss-of-coolant  arc'.dent  experi- 
ment In  which  all  of  the  accident  initiation. 
response,  and  consequence  phenomena  are 
present  In  one  test,  it  is  the  only  one  which 
incorporates  the  lmp>ortant  variables  and 
parameters  of  nuclear  heat,  behavior,  and 
actual  fuel  materials  under  conditions  typi- 
cal of  current  power  reactors."  That  is  from 
testimony  by  Milton  Shaw,  the  AEC's  Di- 
rector of  Reactor  Technology  and  Develop- 
ment, to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  on  March  11.  1970.' 

Those  statements  are  followed  by  about 
eight  pages  which  describe  one  safety  fea- 
ture after  another  which  needs  testing,  "veri- 
fication." and  "exploring  "  Their  reference  Is 
not  to  reactor  models  of  the  future,  but  to 
the  water-cooled  reactors  with  which  the 
country  Is  already  being  studded. 

Comment:  Would  you  like  to  fly  in  an  air- 
plane whose  emergency  systems  had  never 
been  fully  tested? 

What  is  worse,  It  appears  that  one  reason 
for  not  having  tested  some  of  the  engineered 
safeguards  we're  depending  on.  may  be  that 
some  may  not  have  even  been  designed  yet. 

4.     DESIGN    DEFECTS 

I  am  certainly  not  qualified  to  say  flat-out 
what's  safe  and  what's  not  about  a  reactor; 
I'm  just  like  most  of  you.  I  don't  smell 
trouble  until  the  experts  express  doubts. 

Therefore.  It  looks  like  trouble  to  me  when 
the  AEC's  own  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards  (ACRS)  Is  able  to  point  out 
10.  20  or  30  design  defects  in  every  reactor 
which  they  approve  for  construction,  never- 
theless. I  wonder  if  those  defects  can  be 
remedied  during  construction,  and  I  wonder 
about  the  31st  defect  lurking  where  no  one 
noticed  it. 

AEC  info:  Let's  just  consider  the  ACRS 
approval  letter  of  July  17,  1970  for  you/  Fro- 
Jan  reactor." 

"TTie  Committee  reccmmends  that  the  ap- 
plicant accelerate  the  study  of  means  to  pre- 
vent common  failure  modes  from  negating 
scram  action,  and  of  design  features  to  make 
tolerable  the  consequences  of  failure  to  scram 
during  anticipated  transients  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  be  kept  informed  .  .  ." 

"The  Committee  has  commented  In  pre- 
vious reports  on  the  development  of  systems 
to  control  the  buildup  of  hydrogen  in  the 
containment  which  might  follow  In  the  un- 
likely event  of  a  loss-of-coolant  accident. 
The  applicant  proposes  to  make  use  of  a 
venting  technique  after  a  suitable  time  de- 
lay .  .  .  However,  the  Committee  recommends 
...  a  hydrogen  control  method  which  keeps 
the  hydrogen  concentration  within  safe  11m- 
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Its  by  means  other  than  venting  .  .  .  The 
Committee  wishes  to  be  kept  Informed  .  .  ." 

And  so  the  letter  goes  on  describing  one 
unsatisfactory  finding  after  another,  but  It 
ends  With  the  familiar  ACRS  blessing: 

"The  Committee  believes  that  the  above 
Items  can  be  resolved  during  construction 
and  that.  If  due  consideration  Is  given  to 
these  items,  the  Trojan  Nuclear  Plant  tlnlt  1 
can  be  constructed  with  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  It  can  be  operated  without  undue 
risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public." 

5.    SAFETY    CLAIMS    LtnCONVINCING 

Comment:  The  Committee  believes.  Do  you 
believe?  Let's  find  out  who  believes  those 
assurances. 
Does  the  engineering  community  believe? 
I  dont  know  the  answer.  The  engineers 
have  been  strangely  silent  on  such  an  im- 
portant issue.  During  a  moratorium,  perhaps 
we  can  coax  them  to  talk  to  us  about  It. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  tell  you  about  a 
poll  I  read  of  in  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum's  newsletter  INFO.  April   1970." 

When  525  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers  were  polled  a 
year  ago.  almost  60'.  answered  "YES"  when 
asked  whether  there  Is  a  valid  reason  for  the 
public  to  be  worried  about  nuclear  plants. 

Does  the  private  insurance  industry  be- 
lieve? 

Obviously  not.  Insurance  companies,  pool- 
ing their  responsibility,  have  written  Insur- 
ance totaling  only  1  '"r  coverage  for  the  esti- 
mated $8  billion  damage  caused  by  a  Brook- 
haven-type  accident.  And  they  have  written 
a  nuclear  exclusion  clause — for  the  peaceful 
atom — into  most  home-owner's  Insurance 
policies  and  into  some  automobile  policies, 
too. 

Does  the  utility  industry  believe? 
I  think  we  ought  to  repeal  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  and  find  out. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  utilities  insisted 
on  renewal  of  that  Act,  which  deeply  limits 
their  liability  for  accidents. 

Now  that  they  are  advertising  loudly  how 
accidents  will  never  happen,  I  hope  they  will 
"put  their  money  where  their  mouths  are" 
and  loudly  support  repeal  of  the  Price  An- 
derson Act. 

Does  the  AEC  itself  believe  that  accidents 
won't  happen? 

AEC  info:  In  1969,  the  AEC  put  out  a  series 
of  booklets  called  "Emergency  Handling," 
with  separate  Issues  for  doctors,  police,  am- 
bulance drivers,  etc.  They  share  a  common 
first  page  which  reads; 

"The  anticipated  growth  of  the  Nuclear 
Energy  Industry  Is  tremendous.  Despite  an 
outstanding  SAFETY  record,  there  will  be 
more  accidents  as  the  nuclear  Industry  con- 
tinues Its  dynamic  expansion." 

A  separate  emergency-procedure  book  from 
the  AEC  In  1969  says  by  way  of  Introduc- 
tion, "The  text  attempts  to  place  radiologi- 
cal hazards  in  their  proper  perspective  along 
with  the  other  dally  hazards  which  we  have 
learned  to  take  In  stride."  " 

Comment:  The  context  of  the  second  quote 
happened  to  be  accidents  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, not  nuclear  power  plant,  but  It  typifies 
a  real  campaign  to  soothe  public  fear  about 
radiation  In  general.  Radiation,  after  all,  Is 
the  reason  to  worry  about  nuclear  power 
plants.  Radiation  can  mean  more  cancer, 
more  defective  children,  more  disease.  Why 
should  anyone  take  radiation  "in  stride?" 

The  AEC  booklets  Indicate  that  the  AEC 
expects  accidents  "as  the  nuclear  Indtistry 
continues  Its  dynamic  expansion."  Just  little 
accidents?  Apparently  not,  for  the  AEC  re- 
quires utlUtles  to  provide  evacuation  plans 
for  the  public  near  nuclear  reactors.'"  If 
the  AEC  has  such  limited  faith  In  safety 
assurances,  we  had  better  find  out  why. 
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6.    ADMISSIONS    FKOM    EXPERTS 

AEC  info:  "Though  we  can  generally  tell 
when  we  have  a  very  uTisafe  (nuclear)  re- 
actor, It's  always  hard  to  know  how  safe  you 
are  with  one  you  believe  to  be  safe."  That 
statement  was  part  of  sworn  testimony  In 
August  1970  from  a  member  of  the  AEC's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards, 
N.  J.  Palladlno,  who  Is  also  Dean  of  Penn  State 
College  of  Engineering  " 

"We  can  see  ways  that  it  could  happen." 
admits  Dr.  Walter  Jordan,  member  of  AEC's 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board.  "It"  refers  to  a 
calamity  of  the  size  I  described  from  the 
Brookhaven  Report,  and  Dr.  Jordan's  article 
was  written  In  1970.  not  1957.  He  ends  his 
paper  cheerfully,  "The  only  way  we  will  know 
what  the  odds  really  are  Is  by  continuing  to 
accumulate  experience  In  operating  reactors. 
There  is  some  risk,  but  It  is  surely  worth 
It."'^ 

7.    ADVERTISING    VS.    EXPERTS 

Comment:  How  do  all  these  statements 
reconcile  with  the  nuclear  promotion  by  "The 
People  at  your  Investor-Owned  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Companies?"  Let  me  quote  from  a 
coast-to-coast  magazine  advertisement: 

"Before  the  go-ahead  Is  ever  given  to  build 
a  nuclear  power  plant,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  requires  that  the  potential  owner 
adhere  to  safety  standards  that  will  with- 
stand every  conceivable  emergency  .  .  ."  ■' 

You  and  millions  of  people  read  that  ad- 
vertisement, but  who  reads  the  tiny-print 
testimony  in  Congressional  hearings?  The 
contrast  would  make  high  comedy; 

AEC  info:  "Water  reactor  safety  program 
efforts  should  not  be  decreased  more  rapidly 
than  now  planned  despite  the  'apparent  li- 
censability' of  water  reactors  which  might  be 
Inferred  from  the  large  commitment  by  the 
utility  industry  to  build  these  reactors,  and 
the  granting  of  construction  permits  for  a 
number  of  large  commercial  water  reactors 
plants.  Many  safety  Issues  remain  to  be  re- 
solved or  to  be  better  understood  before  a 
substantial  number  of  these  plants  will  be 
able  to  be  licensed  for  operation." 

That  was  more  testimony,  March  11,  1970 
from  the  AEC's  Director  of  Reactor  Tech- 
nology and  Development.   Milton  Shaw,-' 

8.    INDUSTRY    "URGED"    TO    DO    "tTRGENX"    SAFETY 
RESEARCH 

Now  consider  the  pleading  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  AEC's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards,  November  12,  1969; 

"The  Advisory  Committee  wishes  to  re- 
emphasize  some  previous  recommendations 
concerning  the  need  for  safety  research  in 
several  important  area^  in  which  the  effort 
has  not  been  sufficient  .  .  .  Many  safety  re- 
search activities  have  not  been  initiated, 
have  been  slowed,  or  have  been  terminated. 
The  Committee  reiterates  its  belief  In  the 
urgent  need  for  additional  research  and  de- 
velopment In  these  areas.  .  .  ." '» 

The  plea  was  signed  by  Joseph  M.  Hendrie 
of  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  and  Ig- 
nored by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  The  safety  budget  for  water  reactors 
was  cut;  Instead,  It  was  recommended  that 
the  private  nuclear  industry  be  "urged" — 
in  spite  of  Its  deep  financial  trouble— to  fi- 
nance the  safety  research  Itself."  " 

Milton  Shaw  was  outspoken  In  his  con- 
cern; 

".  .  .  In  view  of  the  Industry  position  that 
only  a  minimal  amount  of  research  and  de- 
velopment (on  light  water  reactors)  Is  re- 
quired, such  an  approach  would  meet  the 
Intensive  opp>osltlon  and  significant  delays 
arising  from  dlfferencee  of  opinion  ais  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  research  and  develop- 
ment required."  " 

9.   SArFTT   RESEARCH  REDUCED   AT  AEC 

Comment :  A  moratorium  will  provide  time 
to  find  out  il  anyone  is  doing  the  safety  re- 
search considered  "important"  and  "urgent" 


by  the  AEC's  Advisory  Committee  on  Reac- 
tor Safeguards.  It  will  provide  time  for  leg- 
islatures to  ask  Independent  experts  ojjenly 
to  assess  the  Implications  of  safety  research 
which  has  definitely  been  "closed  down." 
"deferred."  "sharply  reduced."  "stretched 
out,"  and  "terminated."  " 

Unfortunately,  the  safety  problems  are  not 
confined  to  research  and  design.  Nuclear 
accidents  can  originate  In  manufacturing 
parts  and  putting  them  together.  We  know 
from  some  close  calls  already. 

10.    SOME   REACTOR   FAILURES 

For  instance,  the  serious  1966  failure  at 
the  Fermi  reactor  was  caused  because  a 
workman  bolted  a  metal  plate  Into  the  re- 
actor core  without  design  approval;  It  came 
loose  later — an  example  of  real  "band-aid 
technology."  We're  getting  ourselves  Into  a 
position  where  common  kinds  of  human 
error  can  wipe  out  a  major  city. 

On  September  30.  1970,  there  was  double- 
trouble  at  the  huge  Hanford  N-Reactor, 
which  doesn't  even  have  all  the  containment 
features  required  on  commercial  reactors. 

First,  there  was  a  blockage  of  coolant,  for 
which  I've  heard  no  explanation.  Then,  the 
primary  automatic  shut-down  system  failed 
to  operate.  Calamity  was  averted  when  the 
back-up  safety  system  succeeded  In  shutting 
down  the  reactor. 

But  what  made  the  primary  safety  system 
fail?  According  to  the  AEC  press  release: 
"Malfunction  of  an  electrical  component." 

In  1970.  a  failure  was  reported  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  Research  Reactor,  which  turned  out  to 
have  been  in  operation  without  its  emer- 
gency power  system  for  five  hours.  The  moni- 
toring system  failed  to  alert  the  operators. 
What  was  involved  was  described  In  the 
AEC's  Nuclear  Safety  Journal  as  "an  almost 
unbelievable"  combination  of  3  sejjarate  hu- 
man errors,  two  Installation  errors,  and  three 
design  errors.'" 

11.   DISASTER  POSSIBLE  FROM  COMMON  ERRORS 

AEC  info:  The  AEC's  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
"father  of  the  H-bomb,"  warned  us  wisely 
back  In  1960; 

"With  the  greater  number  of  simians 
monkeying  around  with  things  that  they  do 
not  completely  understand,  sooner  or  later  a 
fool  will  prove  greater  than  the  proof  even 
In  a  foolproof  system."  * 

Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover,  "father  of  the 
nuclear  submarine,"  Issued  another  warning 
In  Congressional  testimony  last  year; 

"There  Is  the  need  for  utmost  care  In  de- 
sign, manufacture.  Installation  and  opera- 
tion of  complex  systems  and  equipment  In- 
herent in  this  technology.  No  carelessness 
can  be  tolerated  anywhere  In  the  entire  chain 
or  the  results  may  prove  disastrous.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  many  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  this  approach."  -'' 

Representative  Chet  Hollfleld,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  certainly  an  enthusiast  for 
nuclear  power  plants,  admitted  In  May  1970: 
"The  construction  and  operation  of  nuclear 
reactors  are  very,  very  complex,  costly,  and 
Inherently  highly  dangerous  matters."  " 

Comment:  This,  then.  Is  a  super-tech- 
nology— a  little  like  the  Apollo  program, 
except  that  each  nuclear  machine  puts  many 
thousands  of  lives  at  stake  Instead  of  Just 
three.  I  find  It  sobering  that,  even  with  the 
super-care  given  to  the  ApMDllo  program,  two 
out  of  14  missions  had  serious  accidents.  We 
have  to  do  better  with  nuclear  reactors. 

The  suspicion  grows,  however,  that  we  are 
building  our  nuclear  super-technology  with 
Just  standard  or  even  sub-standard  engineer- 
ing practices.  'Where  do  I  come  by  such  a 
suspicion?  Again,  from  AEC  testimony  just 
a  year  ago. 

12.    HAPHAZARD    ENGINEERING    PRACTICES? 

AEC  info:  "There  continues  to  be  Increao- 
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power  Industry  of  the  urgent  needs  for  de- 
velopment and  adoption  of  engineering 
standards  and  other  disciplined  quality  as- 
surance practices  ...  In  spite  of  progress, 
the  actions  and  accomplishments  fall  far 
short  of  what  is  needed  ...  In  some  places 
the  progress  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  In 
others  not  sufficiently  uniform  to  Insure  the 
necessary  results." 

Again  that  was  Milton  Shaw's  sutement. 
March  11,  1970.«' 

Shaw  recounted  how  the  pipe  manufac- 
turers had  Just  protested  the  pipe  code  be- 
cause they  "were  apparently  unprepared  to 
meet  the  code  requirements  .  .  .  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Code  has  been  under  prepara- 
tion for  over  10  years,  the  code  committee 
meetings  were  open  and  progress  well  pub- 
licized, .md  a  draft  of  the  Code  had  been 
publicly  available  for  a  year." 

There  Is  much  testimony  about  the  short- 
age of  quallfled  personnel,  and  a  month  later, 
Shaw  testified  as  follows  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee: 

"There  are  now  71  utUltles  and  some 
20  architect-engineering  firms  dispersed 
throughout  this  country  working  on  nuclear 
plants.  Most  of  these  personnel  are  trying  to 
build  the  first  nuclear  plant  they  have  ever 
built.  They  have  to  get  their  plant  education 
with  this  plant." »  .^       .* 

Comment:  When  I  put  all  this  together,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  hearing  scanethlng 
Important : 

This  country,  and  your  state,  may  soon 
be  at  the  mercy  of  giant  nuclear  power  plants 
buUt  by  amateurs  and  novices,  under  hap- 
hazard and  scrambled  engineering  codes. 

All  this  AEC  testimony  raises  disturbing 
questions  for  which  we  must  find  time  and 
a  way  to  get  honest  answers. 

Such  an  Inquiry  Is  absolutely  required, 
when  the  people  are  being  asked  to  accept 
what  Supreme  Court  Justice  Black  and 
Douglas  have  called  "the  most  awesome,  the 
most  deadly,  the  most  dangerous  process  that 
man  has  ever  conceived."  » 

13.  NO  ONX  rXJlXT  ACCEPTING  BAJTTT 
RESPONBIBILrrT 

What  right  does  the  VS.  government  have 
turning  such  a  process  over  to  private  hands? 

Or  did  you  imagine  that  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  accepting  full  res- 
sponslblUty  for  your  safety? 

Not  so.  The  AEC  has  explicitly  abdicated 
responsibility  to  Industry;  at  least,  I  see  no 
other  way  to  Interpret  the  following  state- 
ments: 

AEC  info:  AEC  Commissioner  James  T. 
Bamey:  "It  must  never  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  responsibility  for  safety  of  the 
plant  rests  with  the  owner  or  operator.  The 
regulatory  groups,  no  matter  how  thoroughly 
they  carry  out  their  function,  cannot  pro- 
vide complete  assurance  that  public  health 
and  safety  will  be  adequately  protected  In  a 
power  reactor  project  .  .  .  The  basic  responsi- 
bility for  safety  rests  with  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator." "* 

AEC  Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg:  "Problems 
In  the  design,  fabrication,  an  building  of  nu- 
clear plants  can  be  minimized  only  by  rigor- 
ous quality  assurance  programs,  Initiated 
and  enforced  by  top  utility  managem.ent" 
( emphasis  added. ) " 

Comment:  The  problems  with  this  policy 
are  Intensified  because  the  utilities  are  all 
behind  schedule  and  rushing.  Trouble  seems 
to  be  showing  up  already. 

The  AEC  has  recently  confirmed  the  exist- 
ence of  welding  deficiencies  at  the  Surry,  Vir- 
ginia nuclear  power  plants  now  under  con- 
struction." Flawless  welding,  of  course,  la 
crucial  to  nuclear  power  plant  safety;  the  sys- 
tem Is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest  link. 

14.  INITRIOa  CONSTKtJCnON? 

The  problems  In  Virginia  were  not  dis- 
covered by  the  AEC's  own  Inspectors;   the 
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welding  superintendent,  Carl  Houston,  had 
to  raise  a  fuss  about  them  repeatedly  before 
the  AEC  Division  of  Compliance  paid  much 
attention.  Meanwhile,  Houston  got  himself 
fired—  for  lack  of  experience,  which  sounds 
like  a  curious  charge  against  a  licensed  en- 
gineer with  24  years  experience  and  member- 
ship In  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Houston  Is  not  against  nuclear  energy,  but 
he  Is  convinced  "The  probability  Is  that  more 
than  one  of  the  nuclear  pyower  t.tatlons  now 
under  construction  are  being  built  under  ex- 
tremely dangerous  conditions.  That  Is  be- 
cause, as  evidenced  by  Inferior  construction 
at  Surry,  our  quality  control  program  has  be- 
come completely  undependable."  Houston 
believes  that  the  AEC's  Division  of  Compli- 
ance Is  at  the  mercy  of  reports  from  the 
builders,  and  that  the  truthfulness  of  such 
reports  needs  scrutiny. 

"The  ease  with  which  (a  major)  accident 
can  happen  because  of  the  kind  of  construc- 
tion now  being  allowed  can  be  exemplified 
by  examining  Just  one  welding  imperfection 
at  Just  one  Joint  of  piping  of  the  coolant 
srs'^em  A  deficiency  of  only  30  ^r  In  the 
strength  of  this  weld,  subjected  to  water 
pressures  that  range  from  1200  to  1800  pounds 
per  square  Inch,  would  allow  the  first  re- 
lease of  coolant  water.  The  Injection  of  this 
degree  of  pressure  Into  the  void  created  would 
completely  separate  the  Joint,  causing  sudden 
and  enormous  loss  of  coolant,"  he  explains. 

"It  therefore  becomes  my  most  serious  con- 
cern, professionally  and  personally,  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  Is  such  that  every 
possible  step  must  be  taken  to  assure  maxi- 
mum protection  for  those  who  could  be  af- 
fected by  a  nuclear  accident  .  .  .  for  these 
reasons,  I  am  compelled  to  use  every  reason- 
able means  to  try  to  bring  about  a  reversal 
of  the  AEC's  decision  to  delegate  authority 
over  quality  control  to  the  owners  of  nuclear 
power  stations.  This  must  be  done  at  once," 
Houston  urges.  "Additionally,  all  construc- 
tion work  done  prior  to  such  reversal  must 
be  submitted  to  the  most  careful  Inspection, 
with  existing  deficiencies  corrected  to  con- 
form to  all  specified  safety  standards.  This 
examination  and  correction  should  be  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
pliance, with  confirmation  by  an  Independent 
Inspection  agency  or  agencies  having  proven 
qualifications  and  a  record  of  .superior  per- 
formance." •* 

XS.    CONCLUSION 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Houston.  If  his  warn- 
ing came  out  of  the  blue,  we  might  dis- 
miss It  as  some  disgruntled  crackpot  out  of 
work.  But  Instead,  his  warning  Is  part  of  a 
combination  of  warnings  covering  everything 
from  design  to  manufacture  to  construction, 
and  Mr.  Houston  seems  to  be  putting  his  per- 
sonal livelihood  on  the  line. 

Earlier  I  asked:  10^0  believes  the  safety 
assurances  and  advertisements? 

Apparently,  not  60%  of  the  engineering 
community,  not  the  insurance  Industry,  not 
the  utUltlee,  not  the  AEC's  top  reactor  expert, 
not  the  AEC  advisors,  and  not  Carl  Hous- 
ton— who  ha«  been  physically  closer  to  the 
source  of  danger  than  anyone  else. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  reasons  that  I 
urge  you  not  to  allow  nuclear  power  plants 
In  your  state. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  Include: 

1.  America's  extreme  liability  from  unpro- 
tected, above-ground  nuclear  power  plants 
If  this  country  were  ever  attacked. 

3.  The  sabotage  problem. 

3.  The  earthquake  problem. 

4.  The  Insurance  inequities. 

5.  Warnings  that  the  promised  clean  "zero- 
release"  reactors  may  be  even  riskier  In  terms 
of  accidents. 

6.  Numerous  unresolved  problems  with  the 
presently  permissible  effluent  regulations. 

7.  Numerous  unacceptable  aspects  of  the 
presently  permlaslble  radiation  doee. 


8.  Doubts  about  the  cost,  reliability,  and 
fuel-supply  for  these  water-reactors. 

9.  Doubts  about  the  disposal  of  low  and 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  such  reac- 
tors. You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  proposed 
Trojan  reactor  will  produce  every  year  about 
as  much  long-lived  radioactivity  as  the  ex- 
plosion of  1,000  Hlroehlma  bombs — and  in  lu 
lifetime,  more  long-lived  radioactivity  than 
all  the  combined  atmospheric  bomb-tests  of 
the  Americans,  Russians,  and  British  prior  to 
the  1963  Teet  Ban  Treaty.  And  "long-lived- 
means  long.  Radioactive  hydrogen  lingers 
120  years;  strontlum-90  and  cesium-137  for 
300  years;  plutonlum-239  for  240.000  years. 

I  may  deal  brlefiy  with  these  matters  In 
supplementary  statements  for  you  sometime 
soon. 

You  In  Oregon  have  not  one.  but  two,  safe 
alternatives.  You  are  blessed  with  clean  eeo- 
thermal  steam  under  your  feet,  and  that's  a 
way  to  make  electricity  which  is  already  in 
operation  in  California.*"  Or  you  could  build 
a  new  clean  fossil-fuel  plant.  The  equipment 
Is  available;  for  instance,  this  spring.  Com- 
monwealth Edison  of  Chicago  is  beginning 
construction  of  facllltlee  at  Its  Will  County 
generating  station  which  will  remove  80% 
of  the  sulfur  oxide  from  the  stack,  and  99% 
of  the  particulates." 

Your  alternatives  to  nuclear  power  are  not 
"ple-ln-the-sky"  dreams:  they  are  present 
realltlea. 

With  clean,  safe  coal-plants  and  clean 
safe  geothermal  steam  both  available  to  you. 
It  Is  Incomprehensible  to  me  how  the  risk 
of  nuclear  power  plants  can  be  Justified  In 
your  State. 

Atomic  power  Is  "purchased  at  the  expiense 
of  nightmares  for  generations  to  come," 
said  former  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
Charles  Ross  In  May  1970.» 

It's  beginning  to  look  that  way.  Therefore, 
at  the  very  least,  we  need  to  stop  all  con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  plants  until  the 
safety  problems  are  resolved  and  until  we 
achieve  the  safety-first  policies  to  which  we 
are  entitled.  We  have  a  right  to  demand 
time  for  open,  honest  debate  on  whether 
we  like  the  Idea  of  a  radioactive  future  or 
not. 

POOTNOTTS 

•  The  Brookhaven  Report's  formal  title  is 
"Theoretical  Poealbtlltles  and  Consequences 
of  Major  Accidents  In  Large  Nuclear  Power 
Plants",  WASH-740,  March  1957,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  103  p>age8. 

One  could  try  requesting  It  ae  "a  facsimile 
report"  reproduced  by  the  AEC  Division  of 
Technical  Information.  POB  62,  Oak  Ridge, 
Term.  37830. 

In  his  letter,  July  7.  1970,  Mr.  Price  states 
that  the  "would  not  be  less  .  .  .  would  be 
more"  conclusions  were  published  in  a  let- 
ter fnam  the  AEC,  June  18,  1965,  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tion. 89th  Congress,  June  22-24  1965. 

Mr.  Price  adds,  "At  the  present  time,  the 
Commission  has  no  plans  to  update  the  re- 
port WASH-740."  As  Director  of  Regulation, 
Mr.  Price  is  In  charge  of  the  Divisions  of 
Compliance,  of  Reactor  Licensing,  of  Radia- 
tion Protection,   of   Reactor  Standards. 

'  These  figures  exclude  all  casualties  caused 
by  radiation  exposure  below  50  rads,  which 
Is  a  high  dose  (about  500  times  more  ttian 
our  annual  dose  from  natural  radiation). 
Obviously,  there  will  be  additional  cancers 
coming  later  from  doses  below  50  rads.  A 
dose  of  1',^  rads  to  a  pregnant  woman  seems 
to  Increase  the  chance  by  60%  that  her 
child  will  get  cancer  before  the  age  of  ten. 

See:  Stewart  and  ECneale,  "Radiation  Doee 
Effects  In  Relation  to  Obstetric  X-Rays  and 
Childhood   Cancers",   Lancet,   Jime  6,   1970. 

'  Brookhaven  Report,  page  2.  See  note  *fl. 

♦  Brookhaven  Report,  page  6.  See  note  #1. 
» AuthorlzaUon  Hearings  before  the  Joint 

Committee     on     Atomic     Energy,     Part     3, 
March  11,  1970.  For  sale  by  the  Superintend- 
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ent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govt  Printing  Office, 
Washington.    DC.    20402.    Price    «2. 

This  target -date  for  the  LOFT  test  found 
on  page  1621. 

•Authorization  Hearings,  Part  3,  pages 
1365  and  1363  respectively.  See  note  itb. 

As  Director  of  Reactor  Technology  and 
Development.  Milton  Shaw  has  no  relation- 
ship with  the  Director  of  Regulation  (Harold 
Price)  under  the  AEC's  chart  of  organization. 
Both  Mr.  Shaw  and  Admiral  Rickover  (see 
note  s:2l)  are  responsible  to  the  Assistant 
General  Manager  for  Reactors  (George 
Kavanagh)  and  to  the  General  Manager 
(R.   E.   Holllr.g^worth). 

•ACRS  letter  published  in  AEC  News 
Releases,  Week  Ending  July  29.  1970,  Volume 
1,  Number  4.  Available  from  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Enerfry  Commission.  Washington,  D.  C.  20645. 

A  list  of  the  current  ACRS  members  and 
their  addresses  is  printed  in  the  AEC  News 
Releases,  Week  Ending  January  13,  1971, 
Volume  2,  Number  2. 

»The  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  Inc.,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York 
10022. 

According  to  the  National  Journal,  Oct.  3, 
1970  (page  2150),  the  Atomic  Indusrtrial 
Forum's  membership  comprises  about  600 
firms  and  organizations  and  government 
agencies  "engaged  in  development  and 
utilization  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes."  The  Forum  supports  a  staff  of  39. 

•"Radiological  Emergency  Procedures  for 
the  Non-Specialist, "  January  1969,  from  the 
ABC,  and  prepared  for  the  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Radiological  Assistance;  page 
iil. 

"•"Plans  for  Coping  with  Emergencies," 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (CFR)  Title  10,  Part  50,  amend- 
ment under  consideration  as  announced  In 
the  Federal  Register,  May  21,  1970,  pp  7818- 
20.  Amendment  went  into  effect  January, 
1971,  according  to  ABX3  News  Releases,  Week 
Ending  Dec.  30,  1970,  Volume  1,  Number  26. 
In  May  1970,  AEC  put  out  in  draft  form  a 
"Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Emergency 
Plans  for  Production  and  Utilization  Facili- 
ties" which  Is  probably  available  now  In 
final  form.  The  draft  specified  that  appli- 
cants for  a  construction  or  licensing  permit 
should  submit  Emergency  Plans,  Including 
procedures  for  notifying  local  and  state  offi- 
cials "for  the  early  warning  of  the  public 
and  for  public  evacuation  should  such  warn- 
ing, evacuation,  or  other  protective  measures 
tecome  necessary  or  desirable." 

"Sworn  testimony  Aug^ust  21,  1970  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nuclear  Electricity 
Generation,  Pennsylvania  State  Senate 
(Sen.  Edwin  G.  Holl) ,  Harrtsburg,  Penn. 

N.  J.  PaJladtno  Is  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  Penn  State  University,  101 
Hammond  Bldg.,  University  Park,  Penn.,  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  AEC's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards,  and  a  leading 
enthusiast  for  nuclear  electricity.  This  re- 
mark was  not  in  his  prepared  statement,  but 
rather,  it  occurred  during  the  questlon-and- 
answer  period. 

""Nuclear  Energy:  Benefits  vs.  Risks," 
Walter  H.  Jordan,  in  Physics  Today,  May 
1970.  Dr.  Jordan  Is  Senior  Research  Advisor, 
at  the  AEC's  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  37830;  he  Is  a  member  of 
the  AEC's  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board 
(ASLB),  and  another  enthusiast  for  nuclear 
electricity. 

"Excerpt  from  the  ad  "Go  play  In  the 
nuclear  power  park,"  one  of  a  series  sponsored 
by  Power  Companies,  1345  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
York  City  10019.  The  "Go  Play"  ad  can  be 
found  In  Newsweek,  Sept.  21,  1970,  and  Look 
Oct.  6,  1970.  Other  ads  In  the  series  include 
"This  Page  Is  Radioactive"  and  "The  Western 
White  House  Is  Located  about  4,400  yards 
from  this  Nuclear  Power  Plant." 

"  Authorization  Hearings,  Part  3,  page  1374. 
See  note  it5. 


"Authorization  Hearings,  Part  3,  pages 
1619-22.  See  note  #5. 

"Authorization  Report  for  Fiscal  1971, 
May  11,  1970,  by  the  Joint  Conamlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy   (JCAE);  pages  27-28. 

'■  Authorization  Hearings,  Part  3,  pcige 
1375;  see  also  i>age  1341.  See  note  it5. 

>'  Authorization  Hearings,  Part  3,  pages 
1338-40.  See  note  #5. 

""The  ORR  Emergency  Cooling  Failure," 
E.  P.  Epler,  In  Nuclear  Safety,  July-August 
1970;  In  particular,  page  326. 

»  Edward  Teller,  "How  Shall  Nuclear  Tech- 
nology Be  Applied?,"  In  Modern  Nuclear 
Technology,  edited  by  Mills,  Blehl,  and  Maln- 
hardt,  McGraw-Hill,  1960,  p.  306. 

"  Vice  Admiral  Rickover,  USN,  Is  director 
of  the  AEC's  Division  of  Naval  Reactors.  This 
quote  Is  from  his  testimony  March  19-20, 
1970,  In  the  Hearings  "Naval  Propulsion  Pro- 
gram-1970"  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy;  pages  96-101. 

Rickover  has  also  said,  "Unless  you  can 
point  your  finger  at  the  man  who  was  re- 
sponsible when  something  goes  wrong,  then 
you  have  never  had  anyone  really  resjxm- 
slble." 

^  "Federal-State  Responsibilities  in  Nu- 
clear Development,"  a  speech  by  Chet  Holl- 
field  on  May  21,  1970  In  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

=■  Authorization  Hearings,  Part  3,  pages 
1191-2.  See  note  #5. 

-''  Testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  April  21,  1970;  "Public 
Works  Appropriation  Bill,  1971,"  Part  4, 
page  459. 

■^  Power  Reactor  Development  Co.  v.  Inter- 
national Union,  367  U.S.  396,  In  1961.  That 
was  the  Perml  reactor  case. 

« Authorization  Hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee  in  1968,  Part  3,  page  1186. 

"  Glenn  Seaborg,  speaking  to  the  37th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute; quoted  In  the  Authorization  Hearings, 
Part  3,  1970,  page  1192.  See  note  #5. 

*  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  Press-Chronicle,  Dec. 
20,  1970,  page  3,  article  by  Jim  Tvu-ner,  "Two 
'ifs'  preclude  nuclear  accident."  Third  ar- 
ticle in  a  series  about  the  Surry,  Virginia  re- 
actor problems. 

*  "Present  and  Future  Safety  In  the  Con- 
struction of  Nuclear  Power  Stations,"  Carl 
WlUard  Houston,  POB  734,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  37601 :  Mr.  Houston  Is  member  rM3671- 
5985  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

""See  The  Oregon  Journal  UPI  story  De- 
cember 11,  1970.  "Geothermal  Power  Bill 
Hailed  Here." 

"See  Science  News,  Feb.  20,  1971,  page  130, 
"Utility  to  Install  Sulfur-Dioxide  Facility." 

■^Charles  Ross  in  testimony  May  7,  1972 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Anti-Trust. 

ATTACHMENTS 

1.  ACRS  letter  Jtily  17, 1970  about  the  Tro- 
jan reactor;  see  note  #7. 

2.  ACRS  membership  list  as  of  Jan.  8,  1971; 
see  note  HT. 

3.  ASLB  membership  last  as  of  Nov., 
1970;  see  note  #12. 

4.  AEC  organization  chart  as  of  January, 
1971,  showing  responsible  individuals  and 
the  number  of  employees  In  each  division. 

5.  Material  from  Carl  Houston;  see  notes 
#28  and  #29. 

(Note. — Some  (but  not  all)  of  the  papers 
mentioned  In  this  sotirce-llst  are  available 
from:  Robert  Plelsher,  Suite  1100,  111  East 
58th  Street,  New  York  City  10022.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  WESLEY  DAVIS, 
A  FOUNDER  OF  SILVER  HILL 
BOYS  CLUB 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  distinguished 


person — a  person  who  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  his  community  and  especially  to 
the  children  of  his  community.  Rarely  do 
community  leaders  receive  the  acknowl- 
edgment they  deserve;  and  now,  al- 
though posthumously,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend John  Wesley  Da\'is.  His  recognition 
here  will  be  a  small  token  of  praise  for 
him  to  his  family. 

John  Wesley  Davis,  one  of  the  two  orig- 
inal founders  of  the  Stiver  Hill  Boys 
Club,  which  began  with  a  membership  of 
less  than  100  boys  and  now  serves  over 
700  boys  and  girls  in  the  HiUcrest 
Heights-Silver  Hill,  Md„  area,  served 
as  director  of  the  club  from  1960  until 
his  death  in  February  of  this  year. 
Devoutly  dedicated  to  tie  highest  Ideals 
of  Boys  Club  work,  he  was  never  too  busy 
to  give  his  time  to  the  club  and  any  of 
its  projects,  as  well  as  always  being  avail- 
able for  counsel  on  Boys  Club  matters. 

He  was  a  man's  man  and  a  true  friend 
to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  big  man, 
not  only  in  stature — although  he  was 
over  6  feet  tall  and  ruggedly  handsome — 
but  also  in  generosity  and  love  for  his 
fellow  man.  He  was  a  dedicated  man — to 
his  church,  his  family,  his  job,  and  to  the 
Silver  Hill  Boys  Club.  Mr.  Davis  wel- 
comed the  younger  parents  in  the  com- 
munity with  a  typical  Irish  smile  and 
quick  wit  and  urged  them  to  participate 
actively  in  carrying  out  the  ever  grow- 
ing activities  of  the  Silver  Hill  Boys  Club 
and  strive  to  make  it  better.  He  was  a 
leader  and  the  community  loved,  respect- 
ed, and  admired  him  greatly  for  his 
ideals  and  goals.  His  strong  commitment 
to  the  youth  of  his  community  and  the 
enthusiasm  he  radiated  tremendously  en- 
hanced the  lives  of  all  who  knew  him. 

John  Wesley  Davis  was  a  native  of  the 
area,  having  been  born  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  a  graduate  of  St.  Paul's  High 
School  there.  After  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Army  for  3  years,  he  entered  and  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  Tech.  He  was  a  res- 
ident of  HiUcrest  Heights  for  the  past 
20  years  and  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Family  Church,  Holy  Name  Society, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Maryland 
Congress  of  PTA's.  He  received  many 
honors  as  a  result  of  his  deep  concern  and 
interest  in  his  community  and  its  youth. 
Mr.  Davis  was  past  president  of  the 
Dad's  Club  of  the  Silver  Hill  Boys  Club 
and  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Boys  Clubs. 
In  1966,  he  received  the  U.S.  Jaycees' 
Award  for  Physical  Fitness  Leadership  in 
recc^nition  for  his  long  service  to  youth. 
In  1968,  he  received  the  Maryland  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers  Honorable 
Life  Membership  for  Outstanding  Service 
to  Children  and  Youth.  His  outstanding 
contributions  to  his  community  are  sym- 
bolic of  his  dignity  and  of  his  love  for 
and  faith  in  the  youth  of  his  town  and 
our  Nation.  He  truly  exemplified  the  Boys 
Club  motto — "Helping  hand  across  the 
years." 

In  these  times  of  talk  of  the  generation 
gap  and  lack  of  commimication  between 
the  "establishment"  and  its  youth,  it  is 
indeed  enlightening  and  refreshing  to 
know  and  learn  of  someone  who  had  the 
sincere  desire  and  the  talent  required  to 
keep  open  the  lines  of  communication 
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with  the  young  people  of  his  community. 
Such  a  person  was  John  Wesley  Davis. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  others 
like  Mr.  Davis,  striving  and  giving  of 
themselves  so  that  our  children  can  have 
the  strength  and  knowledge  to  face  the 
day-to-day  crises  in  this  changing  world 
of  ours  wisely  and  honorably. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  GOV. 
THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Thomas  Dewey  has  removed  from  U.S. 
public  life  a  distinguished  and  able 
leader. 

He  rose  through  the  many  levels  of 
government  in  his  home  State  to  become 
one  of  its  most  progressive  Governors. 
He  left  a  lasting  and  constructive  im- 
print upon  it. 

As  leader  of  his  party  he  gave  sober 
and  eloquent  direction  during  complex 
and  changing  times.  And  always  he  was 
able  to  rise  above  party  without  sac- 
rificing principle. 

In  the  more  than  two  decades  since  he 
left  active  politics,  he  has  continued  to 
serve  the  Nation  selflessly.  The  Nation 
was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  call  upon 
him  frequently.  He  always  gave  unstint- 
ingly  of  his  time,  his  great  intelligence, 
and  his  formidable  energy. 

Mr.  President,  so  all  of  us  can  again 
savor  the  eloquence  of  Thomas  Dewey,  I 
wish  to  conclude  with  a  memorable  pas- 
sage from  his  address  to  the  1948  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  Philadelphia.  It  ex- 
presses the  humane  vision  which  is  his 
lasting  legacy  to  the  Nation  he  loved  so 
deeply  and  served  so  well : 

The  unity  we  seek  Is  more  than  material. 
It  Is  more  than  a  matter  of  things  and  meas- 
ures. It  Is  mo6t  of  all  spiritual  Our  problem 
la  not  outside  ourselves.  Our  problem  Is  In- 
side ourselves.  We  have  found  the  means  to 
blow  the  world,  physically,  apart.  Spiritually, 
we  hope  yet  to  find  the  means  to  put  to- 
gether the  world's  broken  pieces,  to  bind  up 
its  woiinds.  to  make  a  good  society,  a  commu- 
nity of  men  of  good  will  that  fits  our  dreams. 
We  have  devised  noble  plans  for  a  new  world. 
Without  a  new  spirit,  our  noble  plans  will 
come  to  naught. 

The  next  presidential  term  will  see  the 
completion  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  So  far  it  has  been  a  century  of  amaz- 
ing progress  ajid  of  terrible  tragedy.  We  have 
seen  the  world  transformed.  We  have  seen 
mankind's  age-long  struggle  against  nature 
crowned  by  extraordinary  success. 

Yet  our  triumphs  have  been  darkened  by 
bitter  defeats  In  the  equally  ancient  struggle 
of  men  to  live  together  In  peace,  security  and 
understanding  . . .  We  must  learn  to  do  better. 

We  propose  to  continue  to  carry  forward 
the  great  technological  gains  of  our  age.  We 
shall  harness  the  unimaginable  posBibUlties 
of  atomic  energy,  to  bring  men  and  women  a 
larger,  fuller  life.  But  there  Is  something  more 
important  than  all  this.  With  all  the  energy. 
Intelligence  and  determination  which  mortal 
hefuT;  and  mind  can  summon  to  the  task,  we 
must  solve  the  problem  of  establishing  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  In  the  world,  and  of  secur- 
ing to  our  own  and  other  like-minded  people 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  signifi- 
cant progress  has  been  made  through 


U.N.  mediated  efforts  at  reacliing  a  just 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  to  our  Nation's  credit  that  the 
administration  has  presented  a  united 
front  through  diplomatic  channels,  the 
United  Nations,  the  State  Department, 
and  to  the  Congress  in  exerting  its  in- 
fluence to  help  bring  about  peace.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  well  articulated  many  aspects  of 
the  road  to  a  meaningful,  just  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  But  there  are  many 
obstacles  yet  to  be  overcome.  While  there 
may  be  disagreement  as  to  some  of  the 
details  yet  to  be  worked  out  by  the  parties 
to  the  conflict,  Secretary  Rogers  in  his 
March  17,  1971,  press  conference  has 
clearly  described  the  position  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  the  present 
negotiations  and  the  enlightened  role  the 
administration  is  playing  by  stressing 
U.N.  mediated  negotiations.  This  is  our 
only  realistic  hope  for  peace.  The  New 
York  Times,  of  March  17.  1971,  con- 
tained excerpts  from  the  recent  press 
conference  of  Secretary  Rogers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpts  From  Rogers  News  Conference 

Washington,  March  16 — Following  are 
excerpts  from  the  news  corLference  held  here 
today  by  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  assess  for  us 
where  you  think  the  United  States  and 
Israel  and  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
the  whole  complex  of  powers  Involved  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  search — stand  at  this  point 
and  particularly  what  contribution  Interna- 
tional guarantees  Involving  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  might  make  to  a  peace 
settlement? 

A.  Well,  the  United  States  is  supporting 
the  Jarring  mission  because  we  think  that 
the  best  prospect  for  peace  is  to  have  the 
parties  negotiate  under  procedures  estab- 
lished by  Ambassador  Jarring. 

At  the  moment,  as  you  know,  because  you 
have  read  the  answers  that  were  given  by 
Israel  and  Egypt  to  Ambassador  Jarring, 
there  is  what  seems  to  be  an  Impasse.  We 
are  convinced  that  that  impasse  can  be  over- 
come. We  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  see 
that  It  Is  overcome,  and  we  strong' y  support 
the  continuation  of  Ambassador  Jarring's 
mission. 

Now.  we  are  going  to  work  behind  the 
scenes;  we  are  going  to  have  discussions  with 
all  concerned  about  what  we  can  do  to  not 
only  get  around  this  particular  Impasse  but 
to  make  substantial  progress  in  the  talks. 

As  far  as  international  guarantees  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  said  that  we  are  willing 
as  a  nation,  to  play  a  responsible  and  appro- 
priate role  in  a  peace-keeping  force.  Now, 
we  haven't  attempted  to  dictate  or  lay  down 
any  particular  ways  that  that  might  be  done. 
Obviously  a  pwace-keeping  force  would  have 
to  be  supportive  of  an  agreement,  and  that 
agreement  has  to  be  reached  among  the  par- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  peace- 
keeping force  that  might  be  formulated 
would  play  an  Important  part  in  the  attitude 
of  the  parties  when  they  look  toward  the 
final  agreement.  So,  to  that  extent  the  two 
are  parallel,  and  we  would  hope  that  the 
negotiations  between  the  parties  would  con- 
tinue under  Ambassador  Jarring's  auspices, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  four-power  talks 
we  win  talk  about  the  possibilities  of  guar- 
antees. 


COULD     INCLUDE     OTHERS 

Now,  an  international  peace-keeping  force 
would  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  four 
powers.  It  could  include  forces  from  other 
countries,  and  that  is  another  matter  that 
we  are  considering  at  the  present  time  I 
am  looking  forward  very  much  to  the  meet- 
ing that  I  will  have  with  Foreign  Minister 
Eban  on  Friday.  We  will  have  further  oppor- 
tunities at  that  time  to  talk  about  these 
negotiations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  vou  could 
talk  a  little  bit  in  more  detail  aljout  these 
International  guarantees  that  you  have 
talked  about  and  .specifically  reports  that 
the  United  States  is  interested  in  participat- 
ing in  a  peace-keeping  force  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Big  Four  powers? 

A.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  not  fixed 
in  our  views  about  how  a  peace-keeping 
force  would  operate.  That  would  have  to 
depend  to  a  large  degree  on  what  the  parties 
wanted.  But  if  an  agreement  Is  reached,  and 
we  hope  one  can  be  reached,  then  we  think 
an  international  peace-keeping  force,  prop- 
erly established— with  provision  that  it 
would  be  of  a  continuing  nature,  that  it 
could  not  be  removed  by  any  unilateral  de- 
cision, and  that  would  be  located  in  areas 
that  were  critical — would  provide,  we  believe, 
possibly  the  greatest  possible  security  for 
the  parties. 

There  is  a  thought  that  geography  is  the 
sole  consideration  when  you  are  thinking 
about  security.  Now,  we  don't  think  that 
geography  is  solely  responsible  for  security, 
or  even  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for 
security.  Certainly  in  modern-day  world 
situations,  geography  is  ordinarily  not  im- 
portant. What  is  important  is  the  political 
arrangement  that  is  made:  the  agreement 
itself,  whether  the  parties  are  belligerent  and 
hostile,  or  whether  they  have  made  an  agree- 
ment that  is  understood  by  the  international 
community,  and  whether  the  powers  of  the 
world  are  willing  to  take  part  in  guarantee- 
ing that  the  agreement  will  be  kept.  And 
therefore  we  think  that  although  geographi- 
cal considerations  are  important,  and  cer- 
tainly Israel  Is  fully  Justified  in  considering 
them,  we  think  an  equally  important  con- 
sideration Is  the  political  consideration— 
what  Is  the  political  climate. 

THE     1957     SITUATION     MENTIONED 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  political  arrange- 
ments is  this  Government  prepared  to  make 
with  Israel  to  assure  it  that  it  will  not  find 
itself  In  the  same  situation  it  did  after  1957 
when  it  also  had  letters  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  Ben-Gurion,  and  assurances 
from  John  Foster  Dulles  to  Abba  Eban? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  very  incorrect  to  make 
an  analogy  between  1957  and  the  suggestions 
that  we  make  today. 

In  1957,  as  you  recall.  It  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  armistice.  The  parties  still  were 
in  a  state  of  belligerency.  The  U.N.  force 
that  was  established  was  a  very  fragile  force 
that  could  be  removed  unilaterally. 

Now.  we  are  not  talking  about  anything 
of  that  kind.  We  are  talking  about  a  con- 
tractual agreement  entered  into  by  the  par- 
ties with  reciprocally  binding  commitments, 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered:  with  full  agree- 
ment of  all  concerned  that  belligerency  will 
cease:  that  they  will  live  in  peace  with  each 
other:  that  they  will  not  Interfere  with  each 
other's  internal  affairs:  with  provisions  made 
for  security,  and  with  an  international  force 
consisting  of  those  nations  that  are  willing 
to  participate  and  wlio  may  participate  be- 
cause the  parties  are  prepared  to  accept  it; 
with  an  understanding  that  that  will  con- 
tinue for  a  definite  period  of  time,  probably 
with  options  to  renew,  so  that  it  can't  be 
removed  imllaterally:  which  would  mean  If 
the  United  States  participated  that  the 
United  States  would  not  move  Its  forces  ex- 
cept by  agreement. 
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So.  as  far  as  our  Government  Is  concerned, 
we  think  that  that  is  the  most  adequate 
possible  guarantee  that  you  can  conceive  of 
in  modern  life.  What  else  can  you  do?  Well, 
we  are  not  thinking  of  bilateral  guarantees 
at  the  moment.  Of  course,  we  would  con- 
tinue to  give  support  to  Israel  in  terms  of 
economic  assistance  and  other  assistance. 
In  other  words  that  of  course  would  b«  a 
very  important  factor  in  Israel's  attitude  to- 
wards its  security.  And  we  would  be  prepared 
to  contlnxie  to  play  a  supportive  role  to  Israel. 
But  what  we  are  saying  is  this:  that  the 
climate  has  never  been  better  for  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East,  and  If  we  don't 
make  a  settlement  now,  we  are  going  to  plant 
seeds  that  will  lead  to  future  war. 

Now,  everyone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  prepared 
for  peace.  The  difBculties  now  involve,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  question  of  acquisition  of 
territory,  which  Egypt  says  is  unacceptable, 
and  which  the  Security  Council  resolution 
says  is  unacceptable,  and  security  as  far  as 
Israel  is  concerned.  And  anything  that  does 
not  provide  security  to  Israel  is  unaccept- 
able, and  unacceptable  to  us.  and  unaccept- 
able as  far  as  the  Security  Council  resolution 
is  concerned. 

Now.  we  think  there  Is  a  middle  ground. 
We  think  those  two  jxKitions  can  be  nego- 
tiated if  the  p)arties  want  to.  In  other  wordE. 
the  security  aspects  of  it  do  not  necessarily 
require  acquisition  of  territory.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  recognize  that  Israel  h£is 
to  be  satisfied  that  its  security  is  guaranteed. 
And  the  United  States  is  perfectly  prepared 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  that  guarantee. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  feel  that  Israel 
could  be  secure  if  It  returned  to  the  pre- 
1967  borders^ 

A.  Weil.  let  me  make  it  clear,  because  when 
you  discuss  a  subject  of  this  kind  and  this 
complex,  sometimes  things  can  be  taken  out 
of  context.  Our  position  is  very  carefully  set 
forth  both  in  the  President's  State  of  the 
World  Message  and  in  more  detail  in  my 
Dec.  9.  1969.  statement. 

We  have  never  said  that  Israel  had  to  with- 
draw from  all  territory.  Our  position  has 
been  that  it  should  not  acquire  territory 
except  in  substantial  amounts  for  security 
purposes. 

GAZA    STRIP    EXCLUDED 

Now,  itisofar  as  the  present  situation, 
which  primarily  deals  with  Egypt  and  Israel. 
we  have  said  that  our  policy  is  that  the  1967 
boundary  should  be  the  boundary  between 
Israel  and  Ecypt.  Now,  that  excludes  the 
Gaza  Strip.  So  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
Gaza  Strip.  We  also  say  that  that  1967 
boundary  should  be  the  boundary  provided 
that  adequate,  satisfactory  agreements  are 
made  for  demilitarization  of  the  Sinai — and 
we  say  that  is  a  matter  that  should  be  nego- 
tiated between  the  parties — and  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  are  made  concerning 
Sharm  el  Sheik.  And  we  say  that  should  be 
negotiated  between  the  parties. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Mansfield's  ob- 
jections the  other  day  were  specifically  to  the 
idea  of  introducing  American  troops  in  one 
of  the  world's  flash  points,  on  the  line  where 
they  could  get  us  into  a  deeper  commitment. 
Would  you  comment  on  that? 

A.  Well,  you  know,  that  Is  a  matter  of 
Judgment.  There  have  been  three  wars  there 
in  the  last  23  years,  and  we  think  this  would 
prevent  war,  not  cause  war.  We  think  that  If 
a  peaceful  settlement  is  not  worked  out  In 
the  foreseeable  future  that  there  is  a  very 
dangerous  situation  that  will  develop  and 
possibly  lead  to  world  war  III.  So  we  don't 
think  it  would  be  an  added  factor;  we  think 
It  would  be  an  added  factor:  we  think  it 
would  be  a  factor  leading  to  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secrettiry.  the  Israeli  answer  to  Mr. 
Jarring's  proposal  said,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  they  were  willing  to  withdraw  from 
occupied  territory,  but  not  to  the  '67  line. 
And  as  far  as  I  understand  our  position,  we 


laelleve  that  It  should  be  the  '67  line,  but 
that  should  be  negotiated.  With  this  In  view, 
wherein  lies  the  impasse  exactly? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  differences 
are  as  great  as  they  seem.  But  keep  In  mind, 
because  each  time  I  see  this  reported  in  the 
press— I  shouldn't  say  each  time,  but  several 
times  I've  seen  It  reported  in  the  press — It 
Is  not  accurately  stated.  We  support  the  '87 
boundary  between  Egypt  and  Israel — I  am 
not  talking  about  the  Jordan  problem  or 
anything  else.  I  am  talking  about  that  bound- 
ary— provided  that  demilitarization  can  be 
worked  out  satisfactorily  to  the  parties,  and 
provided  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  Is 
worked  out  between  the  parties  on  Sharm  el 
Shlek,  to  provide  security  for  Israel. 

Q.  I  wonder  If  you  could  give  us  your  as- 
sessment about  the  development  of  U.S.-Arab 
relations,  especially  your  assessment  on  the 
possibility  of  a  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations. 

A.  Well,  obviously  our  relations  with  the 
Arab  nations  are  affected  by  the  Middle  East 
problem.  And  they  are  suspicious  of  the 
United  States.  They  at  least  to  some  degree 
blame  us  for  what  they  think  Is  Israel's  in- 
transigence. They  are  not  sure  that  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  has  been 
some  awareness  that  we  are  making  an  hon- 
est, genuine  attempt  to  work  out  a  peaceful 
settlement.  I  think  our  relations  have  Im- 
proved slightly.  On  the  question  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  EgjTit.  we  would  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  have  diplomatic  relations 
v.'ith  Egypt.  We  don't  think  at  the  moment  it 
is  practical.  But  we  would  hope  that  if  some 
arrangements  are  worked  out.  that  we  could 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt.  We 
have  historically  been  very  friendly  to  the 
Arab  world. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  CITIZENS  SAD- 
DENED BY  DEATH  OF  IVOR  BOIAR- 
SKY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  cries  for  leadership  in  so  many 
areas,  and  the  passing  of  a  great  leader 
in  any  one  of  them  diminishes  the  total 
effectiveness  of  our  society.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  citizens  mourn  the  untimely 
death  of  Ivor  Boiarsky,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  delegates. 

I  am  grateful  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator  Percy, 
marked  the  passing  of  Mr.  Boiarsky  in  a 
moving  tribute  inserted  in  the  Record. 
Senator  Percy  is,  as  we  know,  the  father- 
in-law  of  West  Virginia's  secretary  of 
state,  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  who  had 
a  close  relationship  with  Speaker  Boiar- 
sky. Many  Members  of  the  Congress 
knew  and  admired  Ivor.  Senator  Spong 
told  me  today  of  his  friendship  for  the 
late  legislator. 

The  numbing  news  of  the  passing  of  a 
close  friend  and  political  companion 
leaves  me  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  sor- 
row as  I  express  the  sorrow  felt.  My  able 
colleague.  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vireinia 
feels  as  do  I.  We  recall  his  fine  son,  Mark, 
who  served  as  a  page  in  this  Senate 
Chamber  last  year.  Mark,  his  brother 
Bob,  and  their  talented  mother  Barbara 
have  my  deep3st  sympathy. 

In  the  prime  of  life  at  age  51.  Ivor 
Boiarsky  was  felled  by  a  heart  attack.  His 
friends  know  that  overwork  and  over- 
worry  about  the  problems  of  his  beloved 
State  contributed  to  that  sudden  end. 
Ivor  gave  of  himself  in  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  constructive  public  service.  He  was 
a  diligent  worker,  an  astude  legislator 


and  well  reasoned  in  his  leadership  of 
the  house  of  delegates.  Even  when  his 
opponents  were  in  disagreement  with  his 
viewpoint  they  generally  respected  the 
character  of  the  man  and  the  integrity 
of  his  decision. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  legislative  session,  Ivor's  physician 
ordered  him  home  to  rest.  On  the  day  of 
his  death,  March  13,  the  Charleston 
Gazette  published  a  commentary  by  Edi- 
tor Harry  G.  Hoffmann,  a  highly  re- 
spected West  Virginia  political  columnist. 
The  gist  of  his  coliunn — written  and  pub- 
lished hours  before  the  death  of  a  true 
comrade — was  that  those  who  sneer  at 
public  service  and  politics  have  an  in- 
spirational example  of  dedication  and  in- 
tegrity. Then  believed  recuperating  from 
total  exhaustion,  Ivor  died  hours  after 
the  column  appeared — a  grim  but  em- 
phatic emphasis  on  the  truth  of  Hoff- 
mann's words. 

I  asked  imanimous  consent  that  the 
column  referred  to,  together  with  a  sub- 
sequent tribute  written  by  Mr.  Hoffmann, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  His  closing 
lines,  "Farewell  good  and  faithful 
friend,"  reflects  the  feeling  that  West 
Virginians  have  for  Ivor  Boiarsky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From    the    Charleston    Gazette,    March    13, 
1971] 
Man  in  Charge 
(By  Harry  Hoffmann) 
Those  who  are  quick  to  criticize  the  legis- 
lature, for  whatever  reason,  real  or  imagined, 
might  give  a  thought  today  to  House  Speaker 
Ivor  F.  Boiarsky  who  was  taken  Ul  Thursday 
with  what  wae  first  feared  to  be  a  heart  at- 
tack, later  diagnosed  as  sheer  exhaustion. 

Sheer  exhaustion  for  a  member  of  the 
legislature? 

Well,  you  had  better  believe  It. 
Too  often  legislators  are  criticized  collec- 
tively as  a  do-nothing  gathering  of  whiskey- 
drinking  dolts  who  live  off  the  lobbyists  and 
go  through  60  days  of  fun  and  frolic  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth — 
and  this  comes  from  one  who  has  been  ob- 
serving legislatures  for  30  years.  Every  legis- 
lature, as  with  almost  every  other  pursuit, 
has  those  who  try  to  take  advantage  of  what 
they  have — but  they  are  very  much  in  the 
minority. 

By  and  large,  the  legislature  is  made  up  of 
men  and  women  who  are  dedicated,  con- 
cerned and  hard  working — ordinary  people 
who  take  their  Job  seriously  and  who  are 
devoted  to  public  service. 

This  goes  not  only  for  the  elected  members, 
but  also  for  those  In  the  technical  staff  who, 
like  many  of  the  legislators,  give  up  or  mix 
up  meals  and  work  on  into  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  to  produce  what  they  think  Is 
expected  of  them  but  is  rarely  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  been  generally  characterized 
as  John  Q.  Public. 

And  no  one,  in  this  30  years  of  observing 
the  legislatures,  has  been  more  dedicated, 
more  concerned,  or  more  hard  working  than 
Ivor  Boiarsky,  who  now  lies  ill  because  of  his 
labors.  He  Is  one  who  goes  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

Bsiarskv  is  a  funny  man.  which  is  not  an 
assessment  designed  to  be  humorous,  but 
rather  an  appraisal  of  his  personality.  He  Is 
not  one  to  be  loved  on  first  meetirLg.  Yet  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  know  htm  under- 
stand that  he  is  sincere  and  sensitive,  totally 
honest,  frank  to  a  fault. 
These  qualities  are  attributes,  and  at  the 
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same  time  they  eae  the  factors  that  cause 
people  to  dislike  the  man.  But  only  people 
who  don't  really  know  him 

Last  Tuesday  night  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates debated  amendments  to  the  strip  mine 
control  bill.  For  more  than  five  hours.  Bol- 
arsky  stood  at  the  speakers'  rostrum  listen- 
ing to  seeming  endless  oratory  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  dealing  with  those  churning 
up  the  country  side. 

He  did  so  calmly,  sometimes  wltii  a  touch 
or  Irritation  glanced  at  a  particularly  long- 
winged  speaker — but  always  with  a  sense  of 
fairness. 

When  the  long  grind  was  over,  he  was  done 
in. 

Wednesday  was  another  long  session,  and 
Bolarsky  demonstrated  the  same  combina- 
tion of  patience  and  Irritation. 

After  the  session,  he  was  tired — bushed 
may  be  a  better  word — and  worried. 

This  is  a  characteristic  of  Bolarsky.  He 
worries  about  the  legislature,  the  program, 
the  budget.  He  worries  about  how  the  legis- 
lature Is  going  to  turn  out  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis and  about  what  It  Is  going  to  accom- 
plish and  what  It  Is  going  to  let  go  undone. 

Just  Wednesday  night,  Bolarsky  was  doing 
some  of  this  worrying.  "Dont  worry,"  said 
Majority  Leader  Tommy  Myles,  "We're  in 
gooid  shape."  We  have  our  tax  bill  passed, 
the  budget  is  on  Its  way.  We  couldn't  be 
doing  better  on  our  calendar.  We  have  never 
been  In  such  good  shape." 

"I  know,"  said  Ivor — But  then  he  went 
on  to  worry  more  about  what  else  needed 
to  be  done  and  what  might  be  left  undone. 

Nobody  ever  worried  more  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  what  needs  to  be 
done  for  the  good  of  the  state.  He  worries 
beyond  the  call.  Just  as  he  works  beyond  the 
call.  This  is  why  his  doctor  advised  him  to 
stay  bedfast  for  two  or  three  days — a  true 
case  of  fatigue. 

Some  of  those  who  like  to  make  sxx)rt  of 
criticizing  the  legislature — any  legislature — 
may  not  appreciate  what  is  involved.  They 
obviously  have  never  been  there. 

And  all  of  this  calls  for  some  advice.  To 
Speaker  Bolarsky:  relax,  enjoy  the  game, 
understand  that  something  both  good  and 
bad  Is  going  to  come  out  of  every  legislature. 
To  his  worrying  mother:  relax,  and  be 
pleased  that  your  son  is  doing  a  good  Job  In 
the  position  he  sought. 

To  his  concerned  wife:  give  him  a  hot 
toddy  and  tell  him  not  to  worry. 

There's  another  bit  of  advice  for  the 
public;  appreciate  a  little  bit,  or  at  least 
try  and  understand,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority in  the  legislature  Is  trying  to  do  a 
Job  under  difficult  circumstances.  They  may 
not  do  everything  to  everyone's  liking,  but 
at  least  they  try. 

Ivor  Bolarsky  Is  not  exactly  No.  2,  but  he 
always  tries  harder.  He  Is  the  epitome  of 
legislative  concern.  That  may  be  why  he  Is 
bedfast — -but  it's  also  why  everyone  should 
wish  htm  a  quick  recovery  and  a  return  to 
being  the  man  In  charge. 


[Prom  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Mar.  16,  1971  ] 

Pakewell 

(By  Harry  Hoffmann) 

Among  all  the  words  spoken  In  memory 
of  House  Speaker  Ivor  F.  Bolarsky,  Secre- 
tary of  St&te  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV  in- 
cluded these:  "He  has  made  a  great  and  good 
dilTerence,  and  that  difference  will  continue 
to  serve  West  Virginia" 

The  truth  of  these  words  Is  already  evi- 
dent. Certainly  he  had  made  a  great  and 
good  difference  in  upgrading  the  character 
of  the  legislature  and  In  instilling  a  certain 
forthrlghtness  of  purpose— and.  even  though 
death  had  removed  him  from  the  scene,  the 
impact  of  his  leadership  was  felt  Saturday 
on  the  final  day  of  the  regular  session. 

This  became  clear,  not  only  by  the  nature 
or  legislation  enacted  before  the  midnight 


deadline — much  of  It  among  the  hopes  and 
goals  Bolarsky  had  outlined  at  the  start  of 
the  session — but  also  in  the  selection  of  his 
successor  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. 

Lewis  N.  McManus  of  Beckley.  who  two 
vears  ago  succeeded  Bolarsky  as  chairman 
'of  finance.  Is  like  Bolarsky  a  man  of  integ- 
rity. Those  who  knew  Bolarsky  best  felt  that 
his  choice  of  a  successor,  if  he  could  voice 
it,  would  be  either  McManus  or  Judiciary 
Chairman  Robert  M.  Steptoe  of  Martlnsburg 

Steptoe  withdrew  consideration  of  his 
name,  primarily  because  the  speakership  has 
become  largely  a  fulltlme  Job  and  this  would 
not  fit  in  well  with  the  distance  of  his  home 
from  Charleston.  McManus  was  elected,  and 
a  strong  consideration  was  that  this  action 
best  assured  a  continuation  of  the  high  legis- 
lative standards  set  by  Bolarsky. 

The  word  most  often  used  to  describe 
Bolarsky  was  "Integrity,"  defined  by  the 
American  Heritage  Dictionary  as  "Rigid  ad- 
herence to  a  code  of  behavior;  probity.  2. 
The  state  of  being  unimpaired;  soundness. 
3.  Completeness;  unity — see  synonyms  at 
honesty. 

"Synonjrms:  honesty,  veracity,  honor,  integ- 
rity, probity.  These  liotins  denote  qualities 
closely  associated  with  moral  excellence.  Hon- 
esty implies  truthfulness,  fairness  In  deal- 
ing and  absence  of  fraud,  deceit  and  dissem- 
bling. Veracity  Is  truthfulness  in  expression. 
Honor  implies  close  adherence  to  a  strict 
moral  or  ethical  code.  Integrity  Is  moral 
soundness,  especially  as  it  is  revealed  in  deal- 
ings that  test  steadfastness  to  truth,  pur- 
pose, responsibility  or  trust.  Probity  Is  proven 
integrity.   = 

Certainly,  among  those  who  knew  him,  all 
of  this  applied  to  Ivor  Pranklln  Bolarsky. 
But  he  was  much  more  than  a  man  of  In- 
tegrity. He  had  an  unusual  intellect  and  a 
broad  knowledge  of  state  government,  and — • 
unlike  so  many  others  in  political  life — he 
was  frank  and  opea  in  letting  everyone  know 
exactly  where  he  stood  on  an  issue,  no  matter 
how  controversial. 

Senate  President  Hans  McCourt  described 
him  as  "one  who  fought  ignorance,  prejudice 
and  complacency" — and  other  words  prop- 
erly applied  to  him  Included  conscientious, 
dedication,  compassion,  concern,  candor, 
competence  and  "his  unyielding  sense  of 
public  responsibility." 

He  had  all  of  these  attributes  and  more — 
a  man  who  often  showed  a  griiff  exterior,  but 
who  had  a  sensitivity  for  little  people  and  a 
strong  feeling  for  human  rights.  He  had 
words  of  encouragement  for  those  who  other- 
wise would  go  unnoticed,  and  the  courage 
and  forthrlghtness  to  tell  off  the  most  power- 
ful In  no  uncertain  terms,  even  his  friends, 
when  he  thought  the  criticism  was  war- 
ranted. 

Extravagance  oTten  is  used  in  eulogizing 
the  dead — particularly  those  In  high  places — 
but  only  the  truth  is  needed  for  Ivor  Bolar- 
sky. As  Gov.  Moore  said  when  he  was  leaving 
the  cemetery  Sunday:  "West  Virginia  Is  much 
poorer  today."  That  says  It  all. 

For  all  else  that  has  been  said,  truthful  as 
it  has  been,  Ivor  Bolarsky  would  have  been 
most  pleased  with  Just  five  simple  words: 
Farewell,  good  and  faithful  friend. 


ELECTION  DAY  IN  WEST  BERLIN 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  Sunday 
was  election  day  in  West  Berlin,  and  it 
was  a  disappointing  day  for  those  who 
are  enthusiastic  about  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  ostpolitik. 

Chancellor  Brandt's  backers  under- 
stood that  these  municipal  elections 
would  afford  some  measure  of  the  popu- 
larity of  that  policy.  The  wise  and  pru- 
dent Berliners  have  spoken,   and  they 


have  denied  the  Chancellor  a  mandate 
for  the  ostpolitik. 

In  Berlin,  where  the  harsh  realities  of 
Communist  power  are  visible  in  miles  of 
concrete  and  barbed  wire,  the  free  citi- 
zens of  West  Berlin  have  inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  Brandt's  Social  Democrat 
Party. 

This  is  especially  remarkable  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  West  Berlin  has  always 
been  a  stronghold  for  Social  Democrats. 

On  Sunday  this  stronghold  proved  that 
it  is  an  even  more  formidable  stronghold 
of  resistance  to  the  ostpolitik.  The  voters 
of  West  Berlin,  in  heavy  voting,  did  the 
following  things: 

They  gave  the  opposition  Christian 
Democrat  Party,  which  had  based  its 
campaign  on  opposition  to  the  ostpolitik. 
its  largest  vote  in  postwar  history. 

They  slashed  the  Social  Democrat  vote 
by  6.5  percentage  points,  under  the  total 
of  4  years  ago.  This  means  the  Social 
Democrats  now  poll  a  bare  majority— 
50.4  percent — in  what  was  a  bastion  of 
strength  before  the  unpopular  ostpolitik 
adventure. 

They  reduced  the  Social  Democrat  ma- 
jority in  the  West  Berlin  chamber  of  dep- 
uties to  a  bare  minimum. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  especially  signifi- 
cant and  gratifying  that  the  West  Ber- 
liners gave  no  significant  support  at  all 
to  Communist  candidates. 

Many  people — people  who  do  not  know 
the  good  sense  of  the  West  Berliners — 
had  feared  that  the  Communists  might 
get  at  least  the  5  percent  of  the  vote 
which  a  party  must  receive  to  achieve 
representation  in  the  city  government. 

The  Communists  did  not  even  come 
close,  falling  short  of  half  that  total. 
This  failure  occurred  in  spite  of  the  East 
German  attempt  to  bribe  West  Berliners 
with  talk  of  Easter  passes  through  the 
wall. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  the  citizens  of  West  Berlin  have 
refused  to  give  a  mandate  for  additional 
Ostpolitik  mischief. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
consider  these  election  results,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of 
the  election,  published  in  Monday's 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Brandt  SrEN  Hurt  in  Berlin  Voting 
(By  Joe  Alex  Morris) 

Berlin.— Chancellor  WUly  Brandt's  Social 
Democrats  suffered  heavier  than  expected 
losses  In  West  Berlin  elections  today  and  the 
opposition  Immediately  branded  the  results 
a  demonstration  of  public  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  governments'  Ostjxjlitlk. 

The  Socialists  saw  their  traditional  ma- 
jority in  the  West  Berlin  chamber  of  depu- 
ties "slashed  to  an  operating  minimum  as 
their  vote  went  down  by  more  than  6  per 
cent  to  a  bare  50.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
opposition  Christian  Democrats,  who  based 
their  campaign  largely  on  sharp  attacks 
against  the  cour.se  of  ne£rotlatlon=;  over  the 
future  of  West  Berlin,  scored  their  best  re- 
sults ever  in  the  city.  Increasing;  their  vote 
by  more  than  5  per  cent  to  38  per  cent. 

AUTOBAHN    TROUBLES 

The  vote,  coming  after  re->eated  East  Ger- 
man harrassments  of  traffic  on  the  vital  auto- 
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tofthns  linking  West  Berlin  to  the  West,  ap- 
peared to  reflect  widespread  uneasiness  over 
the  course  of  Brandt's  policy  of  rapproche- 
ment with  the  countires  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Christian  DeT'^c'-it  gains  were  evenly 
Bpaced  throughout  the  city  but  were  es- 
pecially strong  In  working  class  districts 
which  traditionally  vote  Socialist. 

Because  Berlin  is  the  pivot  on  which 
Brandt's  Oetpolitlk  hangs,  the  outcome  had 
a  significance  over  and  above  that  usually 
attached  to  state  elections.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  also  reflected  a  trend  In  recent  state 
elections,  where  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  the  Junior  partner  In  Brandt's  coalition, 
the  Free  Democrats,  have  picked  up  votes 
at  the  Socialists'  expense. 

In  Bonn,  government  spokesmen  said  the 
results  would  not  affect  foreign  policy.  But 
the  leader  of  West  Berlin's  splinter  Com- 
munist Party,  Gerhard  Danelius,  said  the 
Christian  Democrat  gains  would  make  nor- 
malization of  relations  between  West  Ber- 
lin and  East  Germany  more  dlfBcuIt. 

WALL    PASSES 

Danelius  did  not  elaborate,  but  presum- 
ably he  was  referring  to  current  negotia- 
tions of  passes  for  West  Berliners  to  visit 
the  East.  He  was  roundly  booed  as  he  left  the 
cltvhall. 

Danelius'  Socialist  Unity  Party  fared  badly 
In  the  vote.  Increasing  its  total  by  a  mere 
0.4  per  cent  to  2.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  As 
before.  It  will  have  no  representatives  In  the 
chamber,  as  a  party  must  gain  5  per  cent  of 
the  overall  vote  to  secure  representation. 

The  low  Communist  vote  was  a  surprise,  as 
some  observers  here  had  feared  they  might 
break  the  5  per  cent  barrier  this  time.  The 
East  German  offer  to  discuss  passes  had  been 
figured  to  work  in  their  favor. 

A  total  of  88.5  per  cent  of  West  Berlin's 
1.6  million  eligible  voters  turned  out  today, 
slightly  more  than  four  years  ago  but  be- 
low the  record  number  who  voted  in  1963, 
shortly  after  the  Berlin  Wall  went  up. 


SENATOR  CRANSTON  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  AN  ALL-VOLUNTEER  MILI- 
TARY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
issue  of  voluntarism  versus  conscription 
for  our  Armed  Forces  attracts  more  na- 
tional attention  the  debate  throughout 
the  country  and  within  the  Congress  in- 
tensifies. Many  assertions  on  various 
sides  of  the  issue  have  been  made  and, 
I  trust,  will  continue  to  flourish.  Recently, 
the  Washington  Post  has  published  a 
number  of  articles  representing  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  regarding  the  desirability 
of  an  all-volunteer  military.  The  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  14,  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  debate  by 
rebutting  various  allegations  against  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force  and  arguing 
persuasively  in  its  favor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Two  Senate  Votes  for  an   AiL-VoLrNTEER 

Army:  Conscript  Army  Lure  to  Eattle 
(By  Alan  Cranston) 

The  longest  peacetime  draft  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic  has  been  followed  by  the 
longest  war  In  our  history.  I  believe  that 
Americans  would  not  be  in  Vietnam  todav 
were  It  no!  for  the  draft. 

Prom  7,800  men  called  up  In  December, 
1964.  President  Johnson  was  able  to  expand 
Ills  combat  forces  by  merely  raising  draft 


calls  to  over  40,200  in  December,  1966.  With- 
out having  to  ask  permission  of  Congress, 
the  President  was  able  to  Increase  the  size 
of  the  Army  from  973,238  men  at  the  time  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  to  1,397,899 
by  the  election  of  1963,  when  the  first  major 
rumblings  of  dissent  ware  heard. 

Despite  the  policy  pronouncements  of  two 
Presidents  and  numbers  of  government  offi- 
cials during  the  1960s  committing  this  coun- 
try to  the  defense  of  Vietnam,  It  was  the 
uiiinterrupteci  stream  of  young  Americans  to 
Indochina  that  transformed  mere  rhetoric 
Into  reality.  And  it  is  the  presence  of  322.200 
Americans  In  Vietnam  that  is  preventing 
President  Nixon  from  rapidly  terminating 
the  American  commitment. 

The  Hatfield-Goldwater  Volunteer  Military 
Act  of  1971  would  require  congressional  de- 
cision-making before  the  country  draft* 
again.  This  would  remove  the  danger  that 
we  will  fight  again  in  an  undeclared  war. 

Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  once  said,  "The  com- 
pulsory draft  Is  far  more  typical  of  totalitar- 
ian nations  than  of  democratic  nations."  The 
deepest  difference  between  democracy  and 
dictatorship  lies  in  the  degree  of  compulsion 
used  by  government  in  the  lives  of  individ- 
ual citizens. 

A  dictatorship  compels  people  even  to  do 
things  that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  vol- 
untarily. A  German  in  the  antl-Nazl  under- 
ground once  defined  that  regime  for  me  as 
one  under  which  everything  not  prohibited 
was  compulsory.  A  democracy  should  never 
ask  its  citizens  to  sacrifice  their  freedom  of 
choice  if  a  valid  alternative  can  be  found. 

A  CONVINCING   CASE 

There  is  a  valid  alternative  to  the  draft. 
Defense  Department  studies,  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  and  Independent  analyses  have  all 
demonstrated  that  a  volunteer  army  is  ob- 
tainable. They  show  convincingly  that  a  vol- 
unteer army  will  neither  undermine  national 
security  nor  create  a  poor,  black  army. 

As  a  consequence,  critics  of  the  volunteer 
army  have  focused  on  the  "citizen-soldier" 
concept.  They  contend  that  the  draft  must 
be  maintained  to  ensure  civilian  Influence 
with  the  military  and  restrain  the  President's 
warmaklng  powers.  They  say  that  the  draft 
serves  democracy  by  evoking  protest  against 
It  and  thus  Inhibiting  the  President. 

I  believe  that  Vietnam  tells  us  differently. 
Even  granting  the  possibility  that  protest 
against  the  draft  helped  bring  about  the  re- 
tirement of  President  Johnson,  one  can  hard- 
ly ignore  the  fact  that  by  the  time  LBJ 
bowed  out,  troop  levels  had  exceeded  600,000 
in  Vietnam  and  casualties  and  costs  were 
catastrophic.  That  we  had  an  army  of  draft- 
ees did  not  stop  the  war,  nor  has  it  stopped 
It  yet. 

I  find  It  impossible  to  accept  philosoph- 
ically the  use  of  the  draft  as  a  legitimate  way 
to  place  constraints  on  Presidents.  Surely  we 
can  find  a  better  way  that  does  not  disrupt 
the  lives  of  a  whole  generation  and  confront 
the  conscientious  objector  with  the  choice 
of  going  to  Jail  or  fleeing  to  Canada. 

The  draft  actually  Increases  the  risk  for 
those  young  Americans  who  do  go  to  South- 
east Asia.  Because  of  the  two-year  limit  on 
draftee  service,  draftees  are  hurried  into  com- 
bat and,  If  they  survive  after  their  short 
training  period  they  are  retired  from  combat 
at  Just  about  the  time  when  they've  learned 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  fire — 
only  to  be  replaced  by  raw,  inexperienced 
draftees. 

"INFtrSION"    WOULD    CONTINUE 

Some  senior  military  officers  want  to  re- 
tain the  draft  to  infuse  the  armed  forc«s  with 
representatives  of  the  civilian  sector.  One  ar- 
gued that  "the  draft  gives  us  the  turnover 
necessary  to  breathe  fresh  air  Into  an  other- 
wise closed  system."  This  suggeets  that  under 
a  voluntary  system,  the   turnover  of  men 


would  be  significantly  lower  than  it  is  under 
the  present  mixed  volunteer-conscript  force. 
In  fact,  under  a  volunteer  system,  the 
turnover  of  men  would  be  approximately  76 
per  cent  of  what  it  would  be  if  conscription 
were  maintained.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force  noted 
that  out  of  an  estimated  325.000  additional 
men  needed  each  year  to  maintain  a  volun- 
teer force  of  2.5  million,  roughly  215,000,  or 
65  per  cent,  would  leave  after  a  single  tour. 
Higher  pay  and  other  amenities  proposed 
by  the  Gates  Commission  would  provide  a 
steady  flow  of  volunteers.  Men  enter  the 
service  for  i.  variety  of  reasons  not  connected 
with  the  draft  or  fear  of  the  draft :  technical 
training.  Inservlce  and  postservlce  education, 
travel,  service  to  their  country  or  the  desire 
to  "become  a  man."  Those  entering  as  true 
volunteers  provide  nearly  60  per  cent  of  all 
current  enlisteee. 

Critics  also  fear  that  we  will  lose  potential 
officers  with  liberal  arts  backgrounds.  They 
perceive  the  current  disruption  of  ROTC 
progrsmis  as  adding  to  the  alienation  of  the 
military.  The  fact  Is  that  there  are  today 
more  students  and  colleges  desiring  scholar- 
ship ROTC  programs  than  there  are  spaces  or 
units  available. 

In  addition  to  the  347  existing  programs, 
approximately  60  colleges  and  universities 
are  now  actively  interested  in  establishing 
their  own.  What  is  even  more  Interesting  Is 
that  some  of  the  12  schools  that  have  dropped 
ROTC  on  their  own  Initiative  In  the  last  two 
years  have  begun  making  serious  Inquiry  into 
re-establishing  their  units. 

COUPS  ARE  TOPHEAVY 

I  think  that  senior  military  officers  also 
tend  to  over-estimate  the  influence  that  the 
draftee  can  exert  upon  the  armed  services. 
In  Latin  America,  out  of  some  72  military 
coups  in  the  last  25  years,  60  were  with  con- 
scripted armies.  European  experience  has 
been  similar. 

Coups  are  mounted  by  high-ranking  offi- 
cers— by  generals  and  colonels — not  by  enlist- 
ed men.  And  high-ranking  officers  are  likely 
to  be  professional  soldiers — draft  or  no  draft. 
The  presence  of  the  draft  has  little  bearing 
on  whether  or  not  a  military  coup  is  possible 
In  this  country,  or  any  country  today. 

It  is  In  the  nature  of  the  military  that  the 
power  to  command  obedience  Is  great  while 
the  tolerance  of  dissent,  especially  from  the 
Junior  servicemen  Is  limited.  Most  short- 
termers  avoid  confrontation  with  their  of- 
ficers and  NCOS  simply  by  following  orders 
for  their  two  years.  Those  who  step  out  of 
line  fill  the  ranks  of  the  court-martialed, 
stockaded  or  undesirably  discharged.  The 
questioning  of  military  procedures  and  pol- 
icXes,  by  draftees  cannot  conceivably  provide 
anywhere  near  an  adequate  check  on  military 
officers  or  their  civilian  chiefs. 

Actually,  a  volunteer  army  will  do  more 
than  a  conscript  army  to  make  our  military 
establishment  more  clvlUanlzed,  better  scru- 
tinized and  less  independent  of  civilian  con- 
trol. The  demand  for  a  volunteer  army  has 
already  begun  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
senior  officer  and  the  first-term  enlisted  man. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  that  they  may 
have  to  attract  and  retain  more  men.  the 
services  have  implemented  several  manpower 
policy  reforms.  At  Ft.  Carson,  a  private  sits 
across  the  hall  from  the  base  commander's 
office  with  Instant  access  to  convey  com- 
plaints from  the  enlisted  men.  The  San 
Diego  Naval  Base  has  eatabllshed  a  direct 
complaint  line  to  the  commanding  officer. 
And  at  other  bases  acroes  the  country,  su- 
perior officers  are  meeting  the  enlisted  men 
in  group  discussion.  This  is  In  sharp  con- 
trast  to    pa-actlces   in   the   recent    past. 

Military  training  often  relies  on  dehu- 
inanl2atloin,  humiliation  and  fea*  to  InstlU 
discipline.  But  at  Ft.  Ord,  the  specter  of  the 
volunteer  force  has  promoted  a  change  to  the 
"positive  reinforcement"  method  of  training 
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and  Its  concomitant  uplifting  of  the  trainee. 
This  Important  experiment  Is  revealing  re- 
sults beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most 
optimistic  civilians. 

rrmNO  man  to  job 
Additional  evidence  that  a  voluntary  force 
would  Increase  civilian  Influence  is  found 
In  a  recent  Defense  Department  study.  Only 
4  per  cent  of  college  graduates  were  placed 
In  mUltary  Joba  where  their  skills  covUd  be 
used  with  little  or  no  additional  training. 
Only  62  men,  for  instance,  who  qualified  for 
Army  accounting  positions  were  placed  In 
this  military  occupational  specialty,  although 
there  were  463  openings  and  912  Inductees 
with  accounting  degrees. 

Under  a  volunteer  system,  the  more  lim- 
ited supply  of  men  and  the  greater  budgetary 
expenditures  per  man  would  promote  greater 
matching  of  men  and  skills  and  less  misuse 
of  manpower.  As  an  Increasing  number  of 
men  were  assigned  to  Jobs  where  their 
civilian  experiences  were  put  to  use,  more 
men  would  be  In  a  position  to  Inform  those 
already  in  similar  work  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  civilian  sector. 

More  experienced  volunteers  would  receive 
greater  respect  from  the  professional  soldier, 
enhancing  the  likelihood  of  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  the  two.  Reduced  transfers, 
appropriate  assignment  of  mdlltary  occupa- 
tional specialties  and  longer  Initial  tours  un- 
der a  volunteer  system  would  all  magnify 
this  effect. 

One  of  the  most  Important  ways  the  volun- 
teer army  would  Increase  civilian  control 
over  the  mUltary  relates  again  to  the  role 
of  Congress.  For  the  past  30  years,  the  draft 
has  hidden  from  the  public  eye  a  large  pro- 
pyortlon  of  our  mUltary  manpower  costs.  By 
using  the  draft  to  hold  down  flrst-term  pay 
to  less  than  half  of  unskilled  blue-collar 
wages,  the  military  Imposes  on  Junior  en- 
listed men  an  implicit  tax  of  $2  billion  dol- 
lars. 

By  not  having  that  $2  billion  appear  In 
the  defense  budget,  the  Defense  Department 
Is  understanding  the  cost  of  defense  to  the 
nation  while  forcing  19-year-olds  to  bear  a 
grossly  disproportionate  share  of  the  defense 
burden.  If  the  draft  were  ended  and  the  Im- 
plicit tax  translated  directly  into  tax  dollars. 
Congress  would  be  far  more  likely  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  number  of  men  In  the  forces 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put. 

Lateral  recruitment  has  been  put  forth  as 
another  means  of  opening  up  the  military  to 
civilian  influence.  This  recommendation  Is 
based  on  the  Seabee  program.  In  which  men 
are  brought  into  the  military  at  a  rank 
roughly  commensurate  with  the  skill  they 
have  to  offer.  With  some  85  per  cent  of 
military  skills  directly  related  to  civilian 
skills,  a  greater  flow  In  and  out  of  the  mili- 
tary at  higher  ranks  Is  a  real  possibility. 

The  American  people  must  realize  that  the 
conscription  of  cheap,  apparently  unlimited 
manpower  into  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  mili- 
tary, while  maintaining  relatively  complete 
control  from  the  top.  is  antithetical  to  a 
democratic  society  and  further  endangers  the 
workings  of  a  political  system  already  under 
great  stress.  For  the  last  30  years.  American 
families  have  become  so  accustomed  to  offer- 
ing their  sons  to  the  armed  forces  that  they 
have  forgotten  that  conscription  is  not  in 
the  American  tradition. 

National  conscription  has  existed  for  only 
34  of  the  200  years  of  American  independ- 
ence. Since  World  War  11,  the  draft  has  be- 
come a  bad  habit  of  political  convenience 
that  needs  to  be  broken  before  it  further 
Jeopardizes  ovir  freedom. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED  SCIENTISTS  AND 
TECHNICIANS:  OUR  GREAT  NA- 
TIONAL WASTE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  aU  of 
us   have   become   aware   during   recent 


months  of  the  great  national  tragedy  of 
increased  unemployment  among  our 
scientists  and  professional  people. 

In  part  this  is  the  human  tragedy 
which  accompanies  unemployment  every 
where.  There  is  no  way  to  compensate 
for  the  economic  suffering  and  the  de- 
spair which  is  felt  by  anyone  willing  and 
able  to  work  in  a  great  society  such  as 
ours — yet  who  is  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment. 

There  is  also  the  tragedy  of  the  great 
waste  of  the  extraordinary  skills  and 
abilities  of  highly  trained  men  and 
women  who  have  a  great  desire  to  bring 
their  skills  and  training  to  work  upon 
many  of  our  most  pressing  domestic 
needs,  yet  who  And  themselves  the  vic- 
tim of  cutbacks  in  aerospace  and  de- 
fense without  compensating  increases  in 
the  resources  being  devoted  to  our  hu- 
man and  domestic  problems. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  last  year 
when  the  President  vetoed  the  manpower 
bill  which  would  have  taken  a  major 
step  in  providing  useful,  public  service 
employment  for  many  of  these  scientists 
and  technicians.  I  think  the  employment 
legislation  just  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will 
again  bring  this  desperate  need  to  the 
attention  of  the  country,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  President  will  this  time 
realize  the  great  social,  human,  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  providing  useful  work  for 
our  Nation's  most  precious  resource — 
our  skilled  and  productive  manpower. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  very  moving,  yet  encouraging,  letter 
from  one  of  these  young  men.  I  think  he 
vividly  demonstrates  the  kind  of  skills 
and  motivation  which  are  there  and  only 
we,  as  a  nation,  can  find  a  will  to  tap 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Gary  Eckhardt,  of  Edna, 
Minn.,  and  two  related  articles  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Edina.  Minn.,  February  23.  1971. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator-  I  have  a  two-fold  reason 
for  writing  this  letter:  1)  to  write  down  com- 
ments which  I  have  recently  expressed  ver- 
bally with  your  aide  Bruce  Johnston,  and  2) 
to  make  aware  to  you  the  plans  of  a  group 
of  individuals  here  in  the  Twin  Cities  Both 
of  these  topics  essentially  Involve  the  unem- 
ployment problem  as  regards  technical  peo- 
ple, those  currently  unemployed  due  to  aero- 
soace  spending  and  military  spending  cut- 
backs. 

I  feel  a  deeo  personal  concern  about  the 
state  of  our  technical  community  here  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  personal  and  na- 
tional tragedy  involved.  The  personal  tragedy 
Is.  of  course,  unemoloyment  and  lack  of  sub- 
.stantlve  income.  But  the  national  tragedy 
is  of  more  consequence.  The  unemployed 
technical  community  cnuld  be  utilized  In 
helping  solve  problems  which  have  now  t)e- 
come  top  priority  problems  but  because  of 
lack  of  interest  of  the  business  community 
and  lack  of  Impetus  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, many  of  the  now  surplus  engineers 
are  not  able  to  contribute  to  the  national 
Interest. 

It  has  been  my  experience  as  an  unem- 
ployed engineer  that  it  Is  exceedingly  dlffl- 
ctilt  to  make  the  transition  from  aerospace 


and  military  engineering  to  related  commer- 
cial and  social  areas  where  engineering  talent 
can  be  utilized.  The  difficulty  is  not  because 
ol  lack  of  technical  know  how.  but  rather 
there  may  be  the  need  for  a  small  amount  of 
retraining  to  adapt  to  the  new  situation.  For 
example,  an  engineer  who  has  been  building 
computer  equipments  would  find  It  easy  to 
build  digital  oontrollers  which  would  regu- 
late, for  Instance,  waste  disposal.  But  the 
engineer  must  know  more  about  the  social 
aspect  before  building  this  piece  of  equip- 
ment. In  other  words,  he  must  have  the 
urban  planning  concepts  In  mind.  Most 
engineers  are  equipped  to  build  hardware 
or  software  and  are  not  equipped  to  handle 
sociological  functions.  With  some  small  re- 
training or  conversion.  I  believe  that  engi- 
neers could  make  this  transition. 

I  believe  that  we  need  leadership  from 
the  government  In  setting  these  goals  and 
Instituting  retraining  either  by  private  busi- 
ness or  government  means. 

The  technical  community  could  be  uti- 
lized In  helping  to  solve  problems  in  the 
areas  of  ecology,  transportation,  urban  de- 
velopment, etc.  In  addition,  technologists 
will  be  needed  for  continued  military  plan- 
ning and  aerospace  missions.  (Surely  there 
will  be  crises  arising  from  time  to  time  which 
will  always  demand  a  need  for  military  and 
aerospace  considerations.  I  personally  feel 
that  our  country  can  Justify  an  aerospace 
program.  The  cost  is  a  small  percentage  of 
our  annual  national  budget  and  the  tech- 
nical spin  off  yield  high.  Yet  I  also  recog- 
nize that  projects  like  the  SST  and  other 
military  ventures  may  not  be  Justifiable.) 
Programs  must  be  Implemented  as  soon 
as  possible  or  I  am  afraid  that  many  engi- 
neers will  divert  to  non-technical  areas.  As 
such,  their  use  In  solving  technical  problems 
in  the  future  may  be  non  exlstant.  Some  in- 
incompeteat  engineers  and  technologists 
should  leave  the  field.  But  some  of  the  many 
good  talented  people  should  be  utilized. 

If  we  Ignore  the  technical  community  now. 
there  may  be  the  cry  of  'shortage"  again  In 
future  years  when  technology  will  be  needed. 
When  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
issued  the  challenge  for  Improved  defense 
and  space  programs,  engineers  :mswered  the 
challenges.  We  now  need  the  challenge  of 
utilization  of  our  resources  in  the  areas  afore- 
mentioned. 

Much  time  and  money  has  been  Invested 
In  these  Individuals.  As  Galbralth  says  in  the 
Affluent  Society,  more  attention  should  be 
placed  in  our  investment  in  human  resources 
than  in  capital  wealth.  Upon  the  stren:.th  of 
our  human  resources  (and  technology)  rides 
the  course  of  our  country. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Europe.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  several  manufacturing 
plants.  The  technology  in  areas  which  I  have 
been  concerned  with  is  quite  good  in  Europe 
and  In  fact  challenges  our  capabilities.  The 
West  German  government,  for  example,  real- 
izes the  tremendous  economical  ad\-antages  of 
good  technology.  They  Invest  heavily  In  it. 

Some  of  our  engineers  and  scientists  are 
considering  going  abroad  where  opportunity 
is  better  In  their  respective  fields.  We  should 
be  able  to  offer  challenge  at  home  and  keep 
technology  developed  here.  We  also  see  signs 
of  corporations  'buying'  technology  from 
abroad. 

There  should  be  many  areas  where  we  can 
contribute.  We  need  some  direction. 

Now  to  the  second  reason  for  this  letter. 
A  group  of  unemployed  technologists  have 
organized  here  in  the  Twin  Cities  to  study, 
on  their  own  time,  ways  in  which  tech- 
nologists could  be  converted  such  that  they 
could  be  utilized  In  the  mass  transit  field. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  a  proposal  on  how  tech- 
nologists could  be  converted  for  use  in  the 
transportation  field  (not  Just  mass  transit, 
but  the  whole  gamut  of  transportation  prob- 
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lems).  We  intend  to  generate  a  proposal  to 
the  Department. 

Any  ideas  or  suggestions  from  your  office 
would  be  welcome.  Suggestions  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  group  through  me  at  this 

lime. 

I  hope  that  my  letter  has  stressed  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1)  Unemployed  engineers  have  and  can 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  nation's  wel- 

2)  There  is  need  for  some  conversion  and 
retraining  programs  in  order  to  make  the  con- 
tribution more  successful. 

3)  The  United  States  should  stay  the  lead- 
er in  technology. 

I  hope  to  correspond  with  your  office  again 
in  the  future.  May  I  also  say  that  1  appreci- 
ate Mr.  Johnston's  call  to  me.  We  hope  to 
hear  from  your  office  again.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  time  in  considering  my 
thoughts. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gary  Eckhardt. 

Aerospace  Tries  To  Pick  Up  the  Piecxs 

CRASH  IN   AIRCRAFT  MARKETS  FORCES   MANCFAC- 
TURERS  TO  LOOK  ELSEWHERE  FOR  WORK 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
for  the  aerospace  Industry  as  it  wraps  up 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  years  in  its  history 
is  that  a  two-year  nosedive  is  turning  into  a 
bumpy  glide.  For  most  producers,  the  direc- 
tion is  still  downward,  and  for  some  sectors 
the  worst  Is  yet  to  come. 

The  1970  figures  tell  a  grim  enough  story: 
Sales  are  estimated  at  $25.1-blllion,  down 
more  than  15^:  from  1968s  record  $29.8- 
bilUon.  Employment  has  tumbled  almost  25^; 
in  the  same  two-year  span  to  Just  over  1-mll- 
lion  workers 

For  most  of  1971.  the  big  picture  does  not 
look  much  better.  Military  airplane  sales  are 
expected  to  drop  still  further  as  the  Vietnam 
war  continues  to  wind  down,  military  hell- 
copter  sales  will  be  off  sharply,  and  the  pros- 
pects in  commercial  transport  aircraft  are 
extremely  shaky  Some  industry  observers 
expect  no  major  upturn  in  commercial  air- 
craft In  general  until  1975  or  so. 

On  top  Of  all  this,  financing  problems  will 
continue  to  plague  some  aerospace  manu- 
facturers. This  could  slow  development  pro- 
grams and  cause  further  breakups  of  valu- 
able scientific-technical  teams — the  backbone 
of  successful  long-range  planning.  And  such 
far-out  proposals  as  robot  fighter  planes  and 
laser  death  rays  have  little  chance  of  get- 
ting much  money. 

Despite  the  general  gloom,  all  the  signs  are 
not  bleak.  Most  aerospace  companies  seem 
to  have  completed  their  deep)est  cuts  in  em- 
ployment. Some  have  come  through  the  re- 
cent business  crunch  with  their  profits  In 
amazingly  good  shape  The  defense  budget, 
after  dropping  S5.7-billion  in  the  past  two 
years,  may  rise  slightly  In  fiscal  1972,  start- 
ing next  July  1.  And  a  guarded  confidence  Is 
emanating  from  the  headquarters  of  a  few 
companies,  such  as  North  American  Rock- 
well Corp  .  the  Bell  Helicopter  Div.  of  Tex- 
tron, Inc..  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  and 
Grumman  Corp.,  about  prospects  for  1971. 
Buoyed  by  new  or  continuing  big  contracts, 
some  companies  actually  foresee  a  substantial 
improvement  in  1972. 

CONSOLATION 

But  for  most  of  the  Industry,  the  near- 
term  prospects  are  summed  up  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  small  subcontractor.  Says  Howard 
W.  Hill  of  Zero  Mfg.  Co.,  Burbank.  Calif.: 
"The  aerospace  outlook  has  brightened  In 
that  It  Is  getting  worse  less  fast.  In  the  last 
90  days,  we  have  seen  a  leveling  off  of  btisl- 
ness  where  previously  we  had  seen  a  decline. 
For  next  year,  we  see  a  flat  or  level  outlook." 

Another  subcontractor  supplies  reasons  for 
a  guarded  outlook.  "Calendar  1971  and  1972 
could  produce  a  slow  pickup  In  commercial 
aircraft    production,"    says    Martin    Stone, 


chairman  of  Monogram  Industries,  Inc.,  "but 
the  mUltary  and  space  segments  look  less 
bright.  There  Is  Jtist  too  much  public  criti- 
cism of  both  military  and  space  spending  to 
promise  much  upturn.' 

Boeing  Co.  and  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  both 
heavily  dependent  on  the  slumping  commer- 
cial Jet  aircraft  market,  doubt  that  the  busi- 
ness will  pick  up  very  much  in  the  next  year 
or  so.  And  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  currently 
top  Defense  Dept.  contractor,  has  a  hangar- 
ful  of  troubles:  the  Cheyenne  helicopter 
cancellation;  the  C-5  phase-down,  and  con- 
tinuing contract  squabbles  with  the  Penta- 
gon and  some  of  Its  subcontractors. 

In  an  effort  to  hang  on,  more  aerospace 
manufacturers  can  be  expected  to  sell  off 
some  of  their  less  profitable  enterprises,  seek 
shelter  with  conglomerates,  or  try  to  acquire 
other  companies  to  broaden  their  production 
bases.  However,  none  of  these  moves  will  turn 
the  Industry  around  in  short  order. 

For  most  of  the  major  aerospace  manufac- 
turers, the  best  hope  Is  that  a  number  of  big 
new  weapons  programs  will  be  funded  by 
Congress  in  fiscal  1972.  And  the  industry  in 
general  Is  enthusiastic  about  a  fundamental 
change  In  government  procurement  policy 
that  should  bolster  future  profits. 

MUSICAL   CHAIRS 

Aerospace  executives  tend  to  think  govern- 
ment contracting  will  regain  some  momen- 
tum by  late  1971  or  early  1972.  But  they  In- 
creasingly acknowledge  that  their  Industry 
may  never  again  match  Its  great  boom  period 
of  1967-68,  barring  a  drastic  deterioration  In 
the  international  pyolltlcal  scene. 

For  the  near  term,  the  sales  outlook  is 
certainly  not  promising,  with  the  Aerospace 
Industries  Assn.  projecting  Pentagon  mili- 
tary purchases  of  $13.5-bllllon  In  1971, 
against  $14.2-bllllon  In  1970.  But  this  J700- 
million  decline  Is  a  case  of  things  "getting 
worse  less  fast."  since  this  year's  drop  was 
about  $1.6-bllllon. 

Phasing  out  next  year  will  be  the  hard- 
luck  F-111  fighter-bomber  that  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  has  been  producing  for  the  Air 
Force  at  a  total  program  cost  of  $7.5-billlon. 
Gone.  too.  will  be  big  money  for  LTV  Aero- 
space Corp.'s  A-7  and  McDonnell's  F-4 
Phantom.  Both  the  A-7  and  the  F-4  have 
been  highly  successful  aircraft,  but  the  U.S. 
has  enough  of  them  to  satisfy  military  needs. 
The  contract  for  Lockheed's  big  C-5  mili- 
tary transport,  is  also  likely  to  start  phasing 
out  in  1971,  after  construction  of  only  81  air- 
craft. And  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  may  be  a 
dead  issue,  too.  While  the  Cheyenne  was  wal- 
lowing in  technical  troubles,  the  Army 
bought  10.000  Cobras  from  Bell  Helicopter, 
and  it  is  thinking  of  buying  more  of  a  twin- 
engine  version  of  the  reliable  chopper.  Since 
the  government  can  get  12  Cobras  for  the  cost 
of  one  Cheyenne,  its  choice  may  be  fore- 
ordained. 

Coming  on  strong  In  1971,  however,  will  be 
Grumman's  swing-wing  F-14 — a  new  Navy 
fighter  that  Is  scheduled  for  Its  first  flight  test 
next  week  and  that  could  eventually  become 
an  S8.3-binion  program.  Coupled  with  the 
Gulfstream  II  commercial  Jet,  the  F-14  spells 
a  better  year  In  1971  for  Grumman,  which  Is 
even  expected  to  show  a  small  earnings  gain 
for  1970. 

The  F-15,  the  new  Air  Force  Jet  fighter, 
should  help  to  ease  the  pain  for  McDonnell 
Douglas  as  Its  Phantom  contract  fades  away 
and  could  be  the  start  of  a  $7.4-billion  pro- 
gram. North  American  Rockwell's  order  back- 
log, already  up  to  $3.26-billlon  on  Sept.  30 
from  $3.06-bllllon  a  year  earlier,  should  simi- 
larly be  bulwarked  by  a  $1.3-bllllon  contract 
for  a  new  Air  Force  bomber,  the  B-1,  worth  a 
possible  $10.1 -billion  ultimately.  And  Lock- 
heed. Boeing,  and  Northrop  should  be  bol- 
stered next  year  by  money  starting  to  flow  In 
for  purchases  of  the  new  S-3A  patrol  aircraft 
($2.9-bllllon  for  the  full  program),  the 
AWACS  or   aircraft   warning   and   command 


system  aircraft    ($2.1-bllllon),   and  the  In- 
ternational Fighter  (»l-bllllon),  respectively. 

SLIM    PICKINGS 

After  these  contracts,  however,  the  military 
pickings  for  aerospace  companies  look  slim, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  &  Space  Ad- 
ministration Is  an  even  dimmer  hope  for  new 
work  for  1971. 

Outside  of  its  ongoing  programs,  NASA 
has  only  a  handful  of  fresh  projects  lined  up 
for  next  year.  And  mcst  of  the  new  money 
that  It  gets  above  this  year's  $3.26-billlon 
budget  win  go  to  early  work  on  the  space 
shuttle  and  the  Apollo  Applications  program. 
The  rest  will  be  doled  out  among  a  num- 
ber of  small,  unmanned  space  projects. 
Apollo  (for  which  North  American  Is  prime 
contractor)  will  phase  out  in  1972  after  four 
more  manned  moon  landings. 

Late  in  1972,  NASA's  Skylab  Is  scheduled 
for  lis  first  flight.  If  the  space  agency  is  to 
succeed  in  getting  whole  teams  of  astronauts 
Into  orbit  around  the  earth  for  eight  weeks 
at  a  stretch,  there  will  be  increased  money 
for  several  aerospace  companies  in  this.  But 
beyond  that  and  a  few  unmanned  planetary 
flights  late  In  the  decade,  not  much  else  Is  on 
NASA's  horizon  now. 

The  Pentagon,  like  NASA,  has  a  raft  of 
"want  list"  projects  it  would  like  to  start 
In  the  1970s,  but  most  of  these  are  far  from 
the  production  stage  and  even  further  away 
from  Congressional  funding:  Among  them 
are: 

A  new  subsonic  Air  Force  plane— the  AX, 
for  attack  experimental — that  would  provide 
close  air  support  for  ground  troops. 

A  new  decoy  vehicle  that  strategic  bomb- 
ers would  drop  to  help  them  penetrate 
Soviet-type  air  defenses. 

Pilotless  planes  that  would  be  flown  elec- 
tronically by  pilots  sitting  In  command  cen- 
ters. 

An  antl-shlp  cruise  missile  that  could  ex- 
ceed the  capability  of  the  Soviet  Styx 

Low-cost,  lightweight  lasers  for  uses  rang- 
ing from  target-lUumlnatlon  missile  guid- 
ance to  communications  and  "death  ray" 
applications. 

An  advanced  antlballistlc  missile  system  to 
back  up  the  Safeguard  by  providing  addi- 
tional "hard-point"  protection  for  Minute- 
man  ICBMs. 

Vertical  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  that 
could  ofjerate  free  of  conventional  airfields. 
There  are  other  projects  on  the  "want  list" 
that  also  would  make  first-rate  life  rafts  for 
aerospace  contractors,  but  Administration 
budget  cutters,  as  well  as  a  reluctant  Con- 
gress, offer  scant  hope  for  most  of  them. 
Thus,  few  people  in  the  aerospace  Industry 
are  looking  for  any  brand-new  infusion  of 
dollars  from  this  source. 

"MILESTONE"    BOON 

Where  most  producers  do  see  a  bright  spot, 
however,  is  in  the  way  that  budgeted  dollars 
are  going  to  be  allocated  from  now  on  under 
the  Pentagon's  new  "milestones"  method  for 
awarding  contracts.  Under  this  system,  which 
went  into  effect  only  this  year,  new  weapons 
systems  are  developed  In  small  steps.  After 
each  step,  the  company  and  the  Pentagon 
stop  to  assess  progress  and  decide  whether  to 
move  on  to  the  next  step. 

William  B.  Bergen,  group  vice-president 
for  aerospace  and  systems  at  North  American 
Rockwell,  voices  the  Industry's  enthusiasm 
over  the  Pentagons  policy  switch,  under 
which  it  abandoned  total  package  procure- 
ment. "It's  the  greai,est  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened," he  says,  "not  only  for  defense  con- 
tractors but  for  the  whole  country."  Total 
package  procurement,  which  included  a 
fixed-price  contract,  "was  driving  our  whole 
defense  posture  Into  bankruptcy."  he  main- 
tains. With  the  new.  more  flexible  milestones 
contract  It  has  on  the  B-1,  nab  will  be  able 
to  "make  a  better  plane  at  a  lower  cost,"  says 
Bergen. 

Stone  of  Monogram  Industries  agrees  that 
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the  Pentagon's  new  procurement  policy 
■spreads  the  risk  better."  He  adds:  "The 
bane  of  all  aerospace  companies  has  been  the 
long  bets  they  have  had  to  take  In  bidding 
on  total  procurements  with  a  high  percent- 
age of  unknowns.  Now  they  can  limit  them- 
selves to  a  stage  at  a  time."  The  result,  con- 
tractors think,  should  be  more  accurate  bld3, 
less  friction  with  government  agencies  when 
problems  develop,  and  fewer  time  and  money 
losses  all  around. 

NEED    FOR   CUSHIONS 

While  the  new  procurement  system  rep- 
resents a  kind  of  Insurance  for  companies 
who  win  big  new  Defense  Dept.  contracts.  It 
Is  of  no  help  to  those  who  fall  to  win  the 
"big  plums."  The  biggest  problem  the  aero- 
space Industry  faces  as  It  tries  to  pull  out  of 
Its  business  slump  Is  stlU  Its  dependence  on 
the  federal  government.  Of  last  year's  »2e.8- 
bllllon  in  total  Industry  sales,  60 '<  still  came 
from  the  Pentagon  and  12 '"c  from  NASA. 
Commercial  aircraft  sales  accounted  for  18 '"c 
and  non-aeroepace  products  for  only   10'"c. 

Industry  leaders  acknowledge  the  vulnera- 
bility of  this  kind  of  split.  When  CXsngress 
decides  to  slash  government  spending,  aero- 
space companies  are  hit  hard  and  fast.  New 
civilian  work  cannot  be  found  fast  enough 
to  cushion  the  blow  because  of  the  scale  on 
which  the  Industry  operates. 

As  a  result,  even  the  largest  aerospace  pro- 
ducers have  been  tryln?  to  diversify  their 
business — both  within  the  Industry  and  out- 
side— to  achieve  better  balance  against  cut- 
backs. The  going  has  been  rough  for  some 
companies  that  were  not  used  to  dealing  with 
anybody  but  the  government,  and  the  Indus- 
try's diversification  record  Is  unquestionably 
spotty.  But  enough  companies  have  suc- 
ceeded on  this  route  to  make  It  a  regular  run. 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Co  ,  for  example, 
bought  Into  the  commercial  airplane  mar- 
ket by  acquiring  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  emd 
thereby  has  gained  a  front  runner's  place 
In  the  nest  round  of  commercial  Jets.  Ryan 
Aeronautical  Co.  Joined  Teledyne,  Inc.;  Gen- 
eral Precision  Co.  found  a  mate  In  Singer 
Co.;  and  giant  North  American  Aviation 
merged  with  Rockwell  Mfg.  Co.  to  create  a 
company  that  la  now  achieving  a  kind  of 
synergy   among   its   diverse   elements. 

The  quest  continues.  Northrup  Corp., 
which  acquired  HalUcrafters  Co.  and  Page 
Communications  Co.,  now  wants  to  expand 
Into  executive  Jet  aircraft  production  and 
has  been  dickering  with  Gates  LearJet 
Corp.  Lockheed,  which  has  moved  into  com- 
mercial electronics,  ship  repair,  and  heavy 
constructlon^wlth  mixed  results — Is  active- 
ly looking  over  other  nonaerospace  opportu- 
nities. And  United  Aircraft,  which  derives 
three-quarters  of  its  sales  from  Its  b'.g  Pratt 
&  Whitney  engine  division.  Is  checking  out 
further  possibilities  of  selling  Jet  engines 
and  related  equipment  for  such  nonspace 
uses  as  power  generation,  natural  gas  trans- 
mission, and  marine  propulsion,  and  Is  also 
weighing  a  major  move  Into  the  reinforced 
plastics  business. 

The  plight  of  Boeing,  largest  US.  builder  of 
commercial  Jets.  Is  proof,  however,  that  di- 
versification away  from  military  and  Into 
civilian  aircraft  Is  not  always  an  answer  to 
an  aerospace  company's  problems.  Of  Boe- 
ing's record  1968  volume,  almost  S2.3-bllllon, 
or  70"r.  was  ccmmercla!  But  now.  new 
orders  for  the  747  are  falling  off.  707  and 
727  sales  are  slumping  badly,  and  the  set's 
fate  Is  highly  uncertain.  The  company  still 
has  a  few  military  and  space  Jobs,  but  these 
will  not  be  enough  to  counteract  the  com- 
mercial plane  decline.  Thus,  Boeing  has 
started  an  urgent  search  for  other  types  of 
diversification. 

One  possibility,  according  to  George  H. 
Stoner,  Boeing  senior  vice-president  for  oj>er- 
atlons.  Is  the  service  Industry.  "Your  re- 
turn on  sales  is  small."  concedes  Stoner,  who 


heads  a  Boeing  panel  of  officers  Investigat- 
ing new  business  opportunities.  "But  the 
capital  requirements  are  modest,  and  the  re- 
turns on  Investment  Is  large."  Other  good 
bets:  the  metropolitan  transportation  busi- 
ness and  some  phase  of  communications 

SUBCONTRACTORS 

Boeing's  search  for  quick  diversification 
possibilities  will  not  be  easy,  however,  be- 
cause a  number  of  other  defense  companies 
had  the  same  Idea  first.  Even  aerospace  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  have  been  search- 
ing for  ways  to  spread  their  business  bases. 
And  the  success  of  at  least  a  few  of  these 
smaller  companies  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  bigger  aerospace  companies. 

Menasco  Mfg.  of  Burbank.  Calll.,  is  a  case 
In  point.  Sales  of  Menasco.  a  leading  manu- 
facturer of  landing  gear,  were  30';  commer- 
cial and  70';  military  this  year,  but  strong 
forward  planning  will  shift  this  split  to  a 
healthier  44-56  ratio  in  1971.  In  addition, 
Menasco  has  the  highest  order  backlog — 
$160-mllllon — In  Its  history  The  company 
also  has  developed  a  shock  Isolation  system, 
under  test  by  auto  companies,  that  may  be 
used  In  energy  absorption  bumper  systems. 
If  the  idea  catches  on  in  Detroit.  Menasco's 
remaining  dependence  on  military  contracts 
could  disappear. 

Another  success  story  Is  being  written  by 
Tool  Research  &  Engineering  Corp.  of  Bever- 
ly Hills.  Calif.  Tool  Research's  volume  this 
year  will  be  up  50"-  .  largely  because  of  its 
sales  of  two  types  of  lightweight  honeycomb 
panels  called  Stresskln  and  Soundwlch. 
Soundwlch  Is  a  heat-resistant,  sound-sup- 
pressing material  now  being  used  on  McDon- 
nell-Douglas' DC- 10  and  the  maker  also  is 
Investigating  the  possible  use  of  Its  honey- 
comb panels  in  armor  plating,  surface  and 
subsurface  ships,  and  petrochemical  plants. 
Its  Weslock  Dlv.  already  makes  locks  and 
other  building  materials  for  commercial  sale. 

Tool  Research's  aerospace  customers  run 
the  gamut:  McDonnell  Douglas.  Lxx;kheed. 
Rohr  Corp..  General  Electric  Co  .  Rolls- 
Royce.  Pratt  &  Whitney.  Grumman.  NAR. 
the  Anglo-French  Concorde  consortium,  and 
even  a  Japanese  trader  that  Is  supplying 
Stresskln  for  three  Japanese  aircraft. 

In  contrast  to  Menasco  and  Tool  Research. 
Rohr  Corp.,  biggest  of  the  aerospace  sub- 
contractors, may  run  Into  mere  earnings 
troubles  next  year,  though,  a'ld  not  because 
of  diversification.  Chairman  Burt  F.  Raynes 
discloses  that  the  company  is  experienchig 
cost  overrun  difficulties  as  a  subcontractor 
oa  Grumman  s  F-14  and  on  Boeing's  wobbly 
SST.  Purfhermore,  Rohr's  work  on  such  old 
bread-and-butter  programs  as  the  707.  737, 
DC-8,  and  DC-9  is  phasing  out. 

Rohr  has  been  trying  to  diversify  out  of 
aerospace  dependency  since  the  early  1960s, 
however,  and  already  does  20 ^r  of  Its  busi- 
ness elsewhere.  Among  other  things.  It  has  a 
$67-mlIllon  contract  to  build  cars  for  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict. Is  working  on  tracked  air-cushion  ve- 
hicles, is  selling  an  automated  warehouse 
system  (complete  with  computer-operated 
conveyors  and  stacker  cranes),  and  has  a 
small  foothold  In  modular  housing.  By  1975, 
president  Frank  E.  McCreery  predicts,  non- 
aerospace  products  will  make  up  60  "r  of 
Rohr's  volume. 

Jobless  woes.  For  the  short  run,  however, 
diversification  may  not  result  in  too  much 
help  for  the  most  troubled  aerospace  com- 
panies— or  for  the  175.000  employees  laid 
off  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  1970. 
Barring  an  unexpected  turn-around  In  De- 
fense procurement,  the  question  of  whether 
the  bottom  has  been  reached  in  employ- 
ment may  hang.  In  large  part,  on  how  soon 
and  how  fast  commercial  aircraft  sales  re- 
vive. The  numbers  tell  the  story. 

If  a  House-Senate  committee  refuses  to 
put  more  federal  money  into  SST  develop- 


ment, for  example,  Boeing  will  have  to  add 
another  6,000  persons  In  1971  to  the  1.000 
per  month  that  It  already  expects  to  lay 
off  because  of  dwindling  707,  727,  and  737 
sales. 

United  Aircraft  Is  In  a  similar  bind  It  has 
had  to  lay  off  5,000  workers  In  1970,  largely 
because  of  sales  declines  In  JT3D  and  JT8D 
engines.  The  JT3D  Is  used  on  the  707  and 
DC-8;  the  JT8D  on  the  DC-9.  727.  737.  and 
Caravelle.  The  company's  order  backlog  fell 
to  Jl  95-blUlon  last  Sept.  30  from  almost  $2.8- 
bllUon  a  year  earlier.  Thus  further  layoffs 
look  Inevitable. 

Additional  cuts  by  the  nation's  largest 
m.inufacturlng  sector  are  already  expected 
to  drop  aerospace  employment  to  an  even 
1 -million  In  1971.  the  Aerospace  Industries 
Assn.  estimates.  On  the  bright  side,  how- 
ever, the  rate  of  decline  should  slow  con- 
siderably, starting  In  next  year's  first  quarter. 

North  American's  ebullient  BUI  Bergen  Is 
one  executive  who  Is  convinced  that  neither 
the  Administration  nor  Congress  will  let 
aerospace  employment  drop  much  more.  "The 
story  used  to  be  that  the  Russians  were 
undermuscled  but  talked  real  big,"  he  says. 
"Recently,  they  haven't  talked  big  because 
they  have  a  much  bigger  stick  to  carry." 
Thus.  Bergen  la  convinced  that  national 
security  will  soon  dictate  another  Jump  in 
contracts  for  aerospace  producers. 

"If  we  continue  the  course  we  are  on," 
he  reasons,  "we  are  going  to  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate nation,  and  I  can't  believe  we  are 
going  to  do  that." 

Less    for    Hardware 

Though  the  defense  budget  for  fl3;al  1972 
may  equal  or  even  slightly  surpass  this  year's 
$73-bllUon,  it  will  offer  little  consolation  to 
the  aero6p>ace  Industry.  Advance  indications 
are  that  money  for  military  procurement  con- 
tracts Will  again  decrease. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  still  working 
on  the  budget  that  it  will  submit  to  Congress 
next  month,  but  this  la  how  the  Pentagon's 
buying  plans  look  in  the  coming  year: 

Dollars  for  aircraft  purchases — once  the  ef- 
fects of  Inflation  are  discounted — will  con- 
tinue to  drop,  mainly  because  fewer  planes 
and  helicopters  will  have  to  be  bought  to  re- 
place losses  in  Vietnam. 

For  a  few  companies,  sach  as  McDonnell 
Douglas.  North  American,  and  Lockheed,  the 
decline  In  orders  for  replacement  weapons 
will  be  partly  offset  by  higher  spending  for  a 
few  big  aircraft  modernization  programs. 

Missile  purchases  will  hold  steady  as  the 
U.S.  continues  to  deploy  the  new  Poeeldcn 
icBM  on  Its  submarines  and  tries  to  Improve 
Its  Inventory  of  tactical  missiles. 

Rese.»rch  and  development  funding,  most 
of  which  fiows  to  aerospace  contractors,  will 
rise  by  perhaps  10 '"t.  chlefiy  because  of  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird's  concern 
about  growing  Soviet  had  outlays. 

Funds  for  military  aid  and  foreign  credit 
sales  programs  will  be  increased,  if  only  mar- 
ginally This  will  be  In  line  with  the  AdxrUn- 
istrations  policy  of  strengthening  the  weap- 
onry of  allies  as  US.  manpower  overseas  is 
whittled  down. 

In  addition  to  increased  outlays  for  Grum- 
man's  F-14.  McDonnell  Douglas'  F-15.  Lock- 
heed's S-3A  sub  hunter.  Boeing's  awacs.  and 
Northrop's  International  Fighter,  more 
money  will  be  spent  on  several  missile  pro- 
grams'. The  Mlnuteman  III,  as  well  as  Po- 
seidon, is  due  for  an  Increase;  more  funds  will 
be  made  available  to  produce  Boeings  sram 
I  short -range  attack  missile) ;  and  rad  outlays 
may  be  stepped  up  for  the  rtMS  la  new  un- 
derwater long-range  missile  system ) . 

The  Administration  probably  will  propose 
only  one  more  site  for  the  controversial  West- 
em  Electric  Safeguard  antimissile  system  in 
fiscal  1972.  however.  And  It  will  phase  out  a 
full  half  dozen  or  so  old  weapons  programs. 
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WHERE  MILITARY  AEROSPACE  CUTBACKS  HAVE  HIT  HARDEST 


Contract  awards 
(Millions  ol  dollars] 


Fiscal 
1968 


Fiscal 
1970 


Texas »•  2f9 

Calitorma 'JJ 

New  York 6Z3 

Missouri  ''' 

Aircraft  engines: 

Connecticut 1.2*0 

Ohio.       ..     =1| 

Massachusetts  Zt» 

Other  aircrattequipment: 

Texas 200 

California '^'J 

New  Jerseir 81 

Missile-space  systems: 

New  Yorii    «' 

Florida..          "( 

Washington *' 


Jl.  355 
605 
563 
502 

636 
257 
104 

174 
130 
60 

237 
225 
218 


Percent 
dKline 


-39.2 

-15.3 

-9.6 

-30.0 

-48.7 
-50.5 
-49,5 

-13.0 
-39.5 
-25.9 

-11.2 
-12.5 
-16.5 


Data  Defense  Department. 


New    Realism    Pervades    Research    and 

Development 
(Note.— Because  of  hefty  cutbacks  In  Gov- 
ernment R&D  funding,  some  firms  have  left 
the  field,   others   are   upping   IR&D,  all   are 
trimming  overheads.) 

With  military  R&D  a  major  casualty  of 
government  cutbacks  in  funding,  electronics 
companies  across  the  nation  have  found  their 
fortunes  suddenly  going  Into  reverse.  Some 
have  actually  given  up  on  the  military  R&D 
market  and  are  moving  Into  different  and, 
they  hope,  greener  areas.  Others  are  attempt- 
ing to  capture  military  production  programs 
by  Incerasing  their  Internal  R&D  and  are 
slashing  overhead  relentlessly.  Most,  In  any 
case,  have  redirected  their  B&D  toward  Im- 
mediate payoffs  In  highly  marketable  prod- 
ucts. However,  several  firms  say  their  Gov- 
ernment-funded R&D  has  remained  level— 
and  a  few  report  that  military  contracts  have 
gone  up. 

Yet  many  companies  say  they  aren't  wor- 
ried that  the  R&D  cutbacks  will  make  them 
lose  technological  ground  and  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  when  business  picks  up 
again.  Says  one  engineer,  "Everyone  Is  in 
the  s&me  boat,  so  why  shoTild  we  worry  about 
falling  behind  our  competitors?" 

A  less  sanguine  view  Is  held  by  the  Penta- 
gons Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering (DDR&E).  John  8.  Poster.  Jr.  In 
his  fiscal  1971  budget  request  for  research, 
development,  test  and  engineering.  Poster 
pointed  out  that  the  $7.34  billion  sought  was 
123.4  million  below  the  prior  year's  appro- 
priation and  would  buy  i'~r  to  7%  less 
effort  m  real  dollars.  "We  will  not  be  able 
to  explore  some  promising  technical  oppor- 
tunities relevant  to  defense,  and  we  antici- 
pate laying  off  technical  personnel,  closing 
certain  laboratories,  cutting  out  many  con- 
tracts and  Stopping  projects,"  he  complained. 
Despite  this  lament,  the  House  slashed 
nearly  $391  million  more  from  his  request, 
appropriating  some  $6.95  billion. 

Still,  people  in  Foster's  shop  are  now  con- 
vinced that  the  worst  Is  over,  and  they  talk 
of  a  turnaround  In  reesarch  funding  In  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971.  Develop- 
ment programs,  though,  are  another  matter. 
As  Pentagon  R&D  managers  see  It.  the  four 
categories  of  development — exploratory,  ad- 
vanced, engineering,  and  operational  sys- 
tems— will  get  more  money  overall  In  the 
new  Nixon  budget,  but  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  exploratory  and  advanced  develop- 
ment of  new  strategic  weapons  and  com- 
munications systems.  And  even  with  the  ex- 
pected Increases,  most  electronics  companies 
win  continue  to  feel  the  effects  of  military 
R&D  cutbacks  throughout  the  year. 

One  of  these  is  Lockheed  Electronics  Corp.. 
Plalnfleld  N.J.,  which  was  hard  hit  by  the 
curtailment  of  development  funds  for  the 
trl-servlce  three-dimensional  radar  and  the 
failure   of  a  market  to  materialize  for   its 


multifunction  heUcopter  radar  with  an  an- 
tenna In  the  rotor  blade — both  projects  that 
It  had  backed  heavily.  With  no  new  major 
military  programs  to  bid  on  In  the  next  few 
years,  the  company  hsa  not  only  reoriented 
Its  Military  Systems  division,  but  changed  Its 
name  to  the  Products  and  Systems  division. 
Military  R&D  will  still  continue  with  Ixjth  in- 
ternal and  contract  funds,  but  more  R&D  will 
go  to  developing  commercial  products,  such 
as  data  communications  equipment  and 
automated  factory  equipment,  says  a  com- 
pany spokesman. 

Others,  like  the  Autonetlcs  division  of 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  have  used  company  funds  to  develop 
finished  hardware  for  several  programs,  some 
of  which  could  lead  to  production  contracts. 
Thus,  the  company  hasn't  reduced  In-houae 
R&D  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  In  mili- 
tary R&D.  but  Instead  has  cut  overhead. 

Officials  at  the  Data  Systems  division  of 
Litton  Industries  Inc..  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  say 
that  the  contract  they  won  to  develop  and 
produce  a  new  command  and  control  sys- 
tem for  Nike  and  Hawk  Air  Defense  Missile 
Batteries  was  awarded  to  them  In  large  part 
because  they  spent  their  own  R&D  dollars  to 
develop  a  video  processing  system  and  ad- 
vanced display  console  for  the  larger  com- 
mand and  control  system.  The  military  cus- 
tomer was  able  to  visit  Litton  and  test  actual 
hardware  during  evaluation.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  assess  a  paper  proposal.  That,  and  the 
fact  that  Lltton's  L-3050  computer  used  In 
the  system  was  already  In  the  Army  Inven- 
tory, were  major  factors  In  Lltton's  winning 
the  Initial  $8.5  million  contract  last  July. 

Most  companies  are  taking  a  very  close  look 
at  how  they  spend  B&D  money  even  on  proj- 
ects of  seemingly  Immediate  usefulness.  A 
case  In  point  Is  the  Sonlscan  magnetoacoustlc 
memory  made  by  Sylvanla  Electric  P>roduct8 
Inc.  in  Waltham.  Mass.  [Electronics,  July  6, 
p.  49].  Although  Sonlscan  Is  almost  assured 
of  a  market  In  the  Navy's  advanced  air- 
borne digital  computer,  Sylvanla  Is  now 
studying  the  three  possibilities  of  developing 
It  internally,  selling  rights  to  the  device  on  a 
royalty  basis,  or  spinning  off  a  partially 
owned  company  to  take  over  the  product,  to 
discover  which  is  least  costly. 

This  hard-nosed  approach  to  R&D  Is 
shared  by  James  M.  Early,  vice  president  and 
research  director  of  Falrchlld  Semiconduc- 
tor. Mountain  View.  Calif.  He  sees  1971  as 
the  year  that  "many  central  research  labs. 
Including  Falrchlld's,  get  product-oriented." 
After  a  bad  year.  Falrchlld  has  cut  Its  Inter- 
nal R&D  by  10 '^;  according  to  group  vice 
president  M.  M.  Atalla.  and  made  project 
groups  responsible  for  getting  products  from 
R&D  into  production 

Raytheon  In  Lexington.  Mass..  cut  per- 
sonnel at  Its  Missile  Systems  division  and 
Research  division,  and  the  Equipment  Devel- 
opment laboratories  consolidated  its  R&D. 
Now  with  a  lower  overhead  and  closer  scru- 
tiny of  R&D,  Raytheon  maintains  It's  getting 
more  for  its  research  dollar. 

Falrchlld-Hlller  Corp..  In  Oermantown, 
Md.,  best  known  for  its  aircraft  and  space 
satellite  programs,  is  spending  most  of  Its 
new  internal  R&D  monr-y  on  medical  elec- 
tronics. Bendlx  Corp.  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  di- 
rects Its  nondefense  R&D  work  at  pollution 
control  devises  like  laser  smoke  detectors, 
electronic  fuel  injection  systems,  and  medi- 
cal electronics — wherever  the  payoff  Is  sure 
If  the  research  succeeds. 

Adding  a  postscript  to  the  new  practical 
look  in  R&D.  Richard  T.  Dibonna,  a  vice 
president  of  Microwave  Associates  In  Bur- 
lington, Mass.,  says.  "I  only  want  Govern- 
ment support  If  It  means  eventual  profits; 
we  organized  ourselves  to  live  without  much 
Government  R&D  In  1970,  and  it's  a  very 
good  thing  we  did,  since  we  had  about  one 
quarter  the  amount  of  R&D  funding  we 
had  In  1966." 

Others,  however,  report  military  R&D 
hasn't  dropped  In  their  companies.  While  the 


test  and  evaluation  part  of  the  budget  has 
dipped,  exploratory  development  Is  up  about 
5',.  advanced  development  up  18.6'~i,  and 
engineering  development  up  36.7'"'.  "We 
don't  find  our  market  changed,"  says  a 
spokesman  at  Motorola's  Government  Elec- 
tronics division  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  "The 
prime  contractors  will  be  hurt  like  hell,  but 
what  they'r*  doing  in  the  face  of  lack  of 
funds  for  new  systems  Is  refurbishing  old 
systems,  which  Is  good  for  our  business."  For 
example,  he  notes,  B-523  are  being  given  up- 
graded electronic  warfare  systems,  and  the 
Motorola  division  hopes  to  cash  In  on  this 
With  its  system  for  "hiding"  B-52s  from  the 
enemy. 

Another  company  that  hasn't  suffered  mili- 
tary cutbacks  Is  Hamilton  Standard  In  Wind- 
sor Locks.  Conn.,  a  subsidiary  of  United  Air- 
craft. About  four  years  ago,  Hamilton  de- 
cided to  develop  capabilities  In  on-board 
digital  computation — and  last  year  picked  up 
several  contracts  for  developing  computer- 
based  supervision  control  systems  for  the 
engines  In  the  P-15,  P-100,  and  P-104  air- 
craft. 

ITT's  E>efense  Commimlcatlons  division  In 
Nutley,  NJ.  reports  that  It  actually  won 
more  R&D  contracts  In  1970  than  It  did  la 
1969.  Most  recently  it  got  a  $6.3  million  con- 
tract to  develop  and  build  two  prototype 
Navy  satellite  terminals  Charles  Haller.  divi- 
sion president,  attributes  this  success  to  the 
division's  policy  of  sinking  a  lot  of  money 
Into  Internal  R&D  to  develop  Its  technical 
capabilities. 

Military  funding  also  won't  be  reduced  at 
the  Mitre  Corp.  In  Bedford,  Mass..  a  non- 
profit Federal  contract  research  center  with 
a  funding  celling  controlled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  And  Government  R&D  at 
Varlan  Associates  In  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  about 
a  third  of  Its  total  R&D,  stayed  the  same 
for  1971.  But  the  general  decline  In  busi- 
ness win  probably  drop  Varlan's  Internal 
R&D  budget  down  to  $13  2  million  In  1971, 
$1.1  million  less  than  the  1970  sum  spent  by 
the  company. 

Similarly,  a  major  northeaistern  electronics 
company,  with  89 '7  of  Its  R&D  Government- 
funded,  reports  no  change  In  1971  and  an 
overall  Increase  of  2.7%  In  Its  total  R&D 
budget  for  a  total  of  $247  million.  But  even 
so.  the  company  has  been  forced  to  cut  per- 
sonnel and  overhead. 

(The  contributors  to  this  report  included 
James  Brlnton  and  Gall  Farrell  In  Boston, 
Lawrence  Curran  In  Los  Angeles,  Stephen 
Wm.  Fields  and  Marilyn  Howey  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Ray  Connolly  In  Washington,  Alfred 
Rosenblatt  and  Peter  Schuyten  In  New  York, 
and  Jane  Shaw,  McGraw-Hill  World  News 
In  Chicago.  It  was  written  In  New  York  by 
William  J.  Buccl.) 


A  TIME  TO  LOOK  INWARD 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  very 
timely  message  that  was  presented  to  a 
breakfast  group  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  speech  given 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Saxbe)  ,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Time  To  Look  Inward 

When  you  go  to  Jerusalem,  you  discover 
that  Calvary  was  not  a  high  mountain  but 
a  little  knoil  outside  the  Old  City.  Skirting 
the  base  of  this  elevation  was  a  road  which 
led  to  nearby  villages. 

On  that  little  hill,  one  cruel  Friday  after- 
noon, a  frenzied,  motley  crowd  gathered. 
There  were  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  gar- 
rulous politicians  and  gesticulating  mer- 
chants; the  purely  curious  and  the  constltu- 
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tlonal  sadists.  There  were  soldiers  performing 
their  professional  duties,  and  several  loyal 
disciples  who  lingered  despite  their  blasted 
hopes.  Except  for  the  faithful  disciples,  they 
hooted  and  hissed,  and  they  jeered  and  g:ibed 
at  the  victim  on  the  cross. 

But  the  travelers  on  the  road  did  not  even 
stop.  With  callous  Indifference — so  the  story 
goes — "They  that  passed  by  reviled  on  him 
saying — Save  Thyself."  Looking  up  at  the 
man  on  the  central  cross,  they  hooted  as  they 
hiked,  they  Jeered  as  they  journeyed,  they 
mocked  as  they  walked. 

Beholding  the  scene  on  the  hillside,  these 
travelers  gave  little  attention  to  the  two 
thieves  who  were  getting  their  Just  desserts; 
but  to  the  man  on  the  central  cross  who 
had  forgiven  sinners,  healed  the  sick  and 
raised  the  dead  and  was  now  not  able  to  save 
Himself    They  sneered,  "Save  Thyself!" 

Imagine  what  these  cruel  epithets  must 
nave  done  to  a  man  stretched  out  In  the 
torrid  desert  sun — with  multiple  hemor- 
rhages, swollen  arteries,  throbbing  veins  and 
a  burning  and  raging  thirst.  To  a  young  man 
thus  poised  between  life  and  death,  do  you 
not  suppose  there  came  the  tempting  appeal 
to  exploit  His  supernatural  powers? 

To  His  subconscious  mind — If  Indeed  not 
His  conscious  mind — could  there  have  been 
the  thought— "I  am  yet  a  young  man.  I  have 
done  my  duty  In  preaehing  and  teaching 
and  healing.  Why  not  yield — extract  the  nails, 
destroy  the  mocking  throng  In  a  moment, 
come  down  from  the  cross,  save  myself?" 

But  this  crowd  knew  not  the  true  Jesus. 
There  was  a  self  in  Jesus  which  did  not  have 
to  be  saved.  But  the  self  of  Integrity,  honor 
and  obedience  to  the  whole  will  of  God — 
that  self  had  to  be  saved  even  though  the 
physical  self  perished.  When  the  crowd 
yelled,  "Save  Thyself,"  our  Lord  said  In- 
wardly. "I  will  save  myself — the  higher,  holier 
self,  the  self  committed  to  doing  the  full  will 
of  God." 

And  so  It  came  to  pass  that  this  struggle 
was  won  on  the  cross  because  it  had  been 
won  on  earlier  moral  battlefields. 

That  is  the  clue  to  our  Lord's  life  and  so 
It  must  be  the  clue  to  all  of  our  lives.  It  por- 
tray" a  principle  which  has  to  be  confronted 
bv  every  man  and  woman  and  youth  all  along 
the  way  of  life.  No  man  can  by  hi.s  own  acts 
achieve  silvatlon.  No  man  ran  save  himself 
from  his  own  sins.  Salvation  Is  the  gracious 
gift  of  God  But  In  another  sense — in  his 
moral  choices,  In  his  dally  decisions,  in  his 
Judgments  in  a  crisis — each  one  must  choose 
which  self  Is  to  be  saved,  the  lower  or  the 
higher  self. 

That  choice  Is  no  less  great  today  two 
thousand  years  later  than  it  was  on  a  dark 
Friday;  nor  will  It  be  two  thousand  years 
from  now.  The  greatness  of  character,  the 
quality  of  a  human  personality,  is  to  be  seen 
In  the  way  this  choice  is  made.  Courage  and 
character  are  developed  by  staying  on  the 
cross  and  going  on  in  spite  of  fears.  When 
hardship  Is  encountered,  when  suffering  Is 
to  be  borne,  when  defeat  overtakes  one,  when 
a  cross  looms  on  the  distant  horizon,  there 
Is  always  the  tempting  claim:  "Save  your 
skin  Take  It  easy.  Don't  get  hurt.  Save  thy- 
self." There  is,  however,  another  alternative; 
'•To  thine  own  self  be  true."  And  this  is  what 
I  guess  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  here 
today. 

To  find  spiritual  depth,  man  must  look  in- 
ward to  discover  three  basic  truths:  Who 
he  is.  where  he  Is  and  where  he  Is  going.  If 
an  Individual  cannot  do  this  he  becomes  an 
actor  playing  a  role  for  exterior  effect,  react- 
ing almost  solely  to  the  response  of  his  su- 
periors and  his  peer.  He  uses  and  responds 
to  traditional  values  not  because  he  believes 
them,  but  because  they  are  the  proximate 
causation  of  exterior  applause.  Man  must 
seek  peace  of  mind  stQd  Inner  reserves  of 
strength  before  he  can  commit  himself  to  a 
higher  cause  or  challenge. 

And  that  higher  cause  or  challenge,  put 
quite  simply,  is  in  choosing  which  self  is"  to 


be  saved.  That  choice  is  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult today  than  any  time  throughout  the 
ages  It  has  confronted  man.  For  we  are  In 
trouble  as  a  species  and  the  future  worries 
us  as  never  before.  Wherever  we  look  we  see 
the  brooding  threats  of  an  unwise  and  un- 
just war,  of  domestic  violence,  of  poverty, 
pollution  and  over-population. 

We  pass  this  way  at  a  time  when  any  one 
of  these  threats  could  severely  damage  us  as 
a  society.  Taken  together,  they  are  sapping 
our  very  llfeblood — not  Just  of  America,  but 
of  mankind. 

The  obvious  question  is  can  we  survive? 
We  can,  of  course,  and  we  shall.  But  I  submit 
we  must  take  a  long  and  searching  look 
inward.  We  must  rekindle  our  traditional 
values  at  a  time  when  their  validity  is  being 
challenged  as  never  before.  What  are  these 
traditional  values  to  which  I  speak  today? 
There  really  Is  nothing  complicated  about 
them.  They're  as  old  as  society,  but  they 
ring  as  true  today  as  ever  and  they  roll  cff 
the  tongue  Just  as  readily.  Compassion  and 
understanding:  tolerance  and  Justice;  faith 
and  truth.  And,  yes.  peace. 

The  temptation  to  forsake  these  values  is 
with  us  always  and  no  vocation  Is  exempt 
from  them.  "There  are  devices  and  designs 
to  Ignore  them,  to  forget  them,  to  discard 
them,  yet  still  achieve  a  kind  of  success  In 
life.  Even  a  preacher  may  have  one  or  two 
eloquent,  emotionally  elevating  sermons  or  a 
politician  one  great  moving  speech  for  the 
show  window.  But  what  does  it  avail  him  If 
he  casts  these  sparkling  Jewels  before  the 
world  and  then  has  nothing  In  the  store- 
house of  his  mind  and  soul,  to  sustain  him 
and  lift  others  through  the  years? 

A  man  may  know  how  to  put  together  an 
acceptable  message  But  If  he  knows  not  how- 
to  lead,  he  may  become  as  "sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal."  The  "famous  speaker" 
is  sometimes  only  famous  because  he  has 
neglected  everything  else  but  rhetoric  i<nd 
elocution  and  become  merely  a  platform  ex- 
hibitionist. A  glamour  boy  of  politics  may 
appeal  to  the  party  hangers-on.  but  what 
does  he  do  with  the  tough  decisions  that  in- 
evitably come  his  way?  The  eminent  office- 
holder can  become  so  exalted  as  to  be  un- 
available, so  btisy  with  weighty  concerns  that 
he  has  only  an  audience  come  to  behold  a 
performance  and  not  citizens  crying  for  lead- 
ership and  direction  There  are  ways  to  "save 
oneself" — to  get  attention  and  popularity,  to 
survive  by  demagoguery  and  obfuscation. 

There  are  times  when  each  of  us  Is  called 
on  to  make  choices.  The  easy  road  or  the 
tough.  Will  you  recoil  from  a  difficult  choice 
In  bitterness  and  tr>-  to  escape?  Or  will  you 
welcome  the   trial   of  your   faith? 

John  Kennedy  Is  his  book,  "Profiles  In 
Courage."  selected  from  the  rolls  of  the 
United  States  Senate  men  who  were  giants 
of  their  times;  men  who  literally  destroyed 
themselves  by  making  decisions  their  con- 
sciences dictated  but  their  constituency  vio- 
lently opposed  Three  of  these  were  Daniel 
Webster,  Sam  Houston,  and  Thomas  Hart 
Benton.  The  issue  was  Henry  Clay's  com- 
promise of  1850.  Houston  and  Benton  were 
southern-oriented.  Webster  from  abolitionist 
Massachusetts.  Each  denounced  the  fire- 
brands from  their  states.  Each  declared  the 
Union  must  be  preserved.  Within  two  years 
each  was  out  of  office  and  soundly  denounced 
in  their  resp>ectlve  states.  They  had  not 
"saved  themselves"  but  they  had  been  true 
to  themselves.  Each  died  shortly  thereafter, 
broken  men  without  honor  or  resjject  in 
their  day. 

Walter  Llppmann  renders  harsh  Judgment 
both  on  the  politician  and  the  electorate  In 
a  recent  book.  He  says,  "With  exception  so 
rare  they  are  regarded  as  miracles  of  nature, 
successful  politicians  are  Insecure  and  Intim- 
idated men  They  advance  politically  only 
as  they  placate,  appease,  bribe,  seduce,  bam- 
boozle, or  otherwise  manage  to  manipulate 
the  demanding,  threatening  elements  In  their 
coastltuencles. 


"The  decisive  consideration  is  not  whether 
the  profxjsltion  is  good  but  whether  It  Is 
popular — not  whether  it  will  work  well  and 
prove  Itself,  but  whether  the  active-talking 
constituents  like   It   Immediately." 

I  am  not  willing  to  accept  this  Judgment. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  complications  of 
business,  public  and  private,  daily  obscure 
innumerable  acts  of  private  and  political 
courage,  large  and  small. 

Each  of  us  in  our  dally  lives  makes  de- 
cibioiLs  that  shape  our  lives,  mold  our  char- 
acter. All  choices  are  not  earth-shaking, 
momentous  milestones.  Most  come  on  little 
mouse  feet.  We  can  slide  into  a  great  collec- 
tive cop-out  that  ill  prepares  us  for  the  big 
dramatic  crisis,  the  supreme  test  that  will 
mark  our  lives,  perhaps  end  them. 

And  the  supreme  test  does  come  to  some. 
Come  as  it  did  to  those  four  chaplains  on 
the  sinking  transport  "Dorchester"  in  the 
cruel  winter  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic 
during  the  war:  Would  they  use  their  life 
belts  to  save  themselves  and  return  to  their 
wives  and  families  and  their  waiting 
churches;  or  would  they  give  their  life 
Jackets  to  the  troops?  One  by  one  they 
stripped  themselves  of  their  jackets  and 
draped  them  about  four  fear  stricken 
soldiers.  Then  they  clasped  hands  and  were 
last  seen  praying  together  on  the  slippery 
deck,  as  the  Dorchester  plunged  to  her  frigid 
grave.  They  did  not  save  themselves.  But  in 
their  deed  they  preached  more  sermons,  more 
eloquently  than  in  multiplied  lifetimes  of 
pulpit  expression. 

The  heart  of  our  gospel  is  that  you  can 
never  save  yourself.  You  can  only  give  your- 
self, and  m  giving,  find  life 

Whenever  a  choice  must  be  made  as  to 
which  self  is  to  be  saved,  let  us  make  it  by 
the  wisdom  and  in  the  power  of  our  faith. 

Nobility  of  character  and  inner  worth 
comes  not  by  avoiding  the  small,  onerous 
daily  challenges  that  test  and  train  us  but  by 
acceptlnsj  them  and  thereby  strengthening 
our  hlc;her  self. 

There  is  no  greater  tragedy  than  that  of  a 
man  risen  to  prominence  who  has  no  faith  to 
fall  back  on.  No  inner  strength  to  meet  the 
challenges   that   Inevitably  come. 

For  centuries  the  lenten  season  has  been 
the  occasion  for  Christians  to  renew  iheir 
faith.  Faith  in  their  religious  belief  and 
faith  in  themselves.  In  a  way  I  suppose  it 
is  a  selfish  thing  we  do.  Selfish  because  in 
such  renewal  our  lives  are  enriched  and  our 
characters  made  more  capable  of  grasping 
the  magnitude  and  responsibility  of  Chris- 
tian service.  Service  in  a  higher  sense. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Washington  Post  published  a 
perspective  series  of  articles  by  Gayle 
Tunnell  on  early  childhood  development, 
followed  by  a  thoughtful  editorial  en- 
titled "Nobody  in  Charge." 

This  series,  besides  reviewing  a  number 
of  day-care  and  child-development  pro- 
grams in  the  District  of  Columbia,  also 
identified  many  of  the  major  questions 
and  issues  confronting  child-develop- 
ment efforts  generally. 

The  series  pointed  out  what  a  small 
percentage  of  preschool  children — both 
poor  and  nonpoor — are  participating  in 
child-development  programs  like  Head- 
start. 

It  revealed  the  fragmented  and  im- 
coordinated  nature  of  child-development 
efforts  in  this  country. 

It  described  the  marked  variation  in 
quality  among  different  day-care  and 
child-development  programs. 

It  identified  the  differences  between 
pure  custodial  care  and  quality  develop- 
mental services. 
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And,  most  disturbingly,  it  revealed  the 
way  in  which  "the  focal  point  of  govern- 
ment interest  in  young  children  seems  to 
be  shifting  too — from  the  develop-the- 
child  emphasis  of  the  great  society  days 
to  the  free-the-mother-to-work  empha- 
sis of  the  Nixon  administration's  pro- 
posed welfare  reform  bill." 

These  articles  underscore  the  need  for 
parental  participation  and  involvement 
in  child-development  programs  and  the 
need  to  structure  and  fund  these  pro- 
grams in  a  way  that  provides  young  chil- 
dren with  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
develop  to  their  full  potential. 

The  editorial  concludes,  quite  correct- 
ly, that^ 

Educators  still  have  much  to  learn  about 
the  potential  of  children  under  age  5,  but 
that  is  no  excuse  for  the  awful  state  of  early 
childhood  care  In  this  city  or  anywhere  else, 
for  that  matter. 

As  one  who  sponsored  child-develop- 
ment legislation  last  session,  and  will  in- 
troduce a  revised  and  strengthened  bill 
this  session.  I  found  the  articles  and  the 
editorial  to  be  extremely  useful.  

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nobody  Is  In  Charge 

If  you  live  in  Washington  and  have  a  child 
under  5  years  old,  you  may  know  all  too  well 
that  by  the  time  this  city's  kindergarten  and 
first-grade  children  reach  the  third  grade, 
only  one  In  four  vrtll  be  reading  and  doing 
arithmetic  as  well  as  the  average  child  na- 
tionally. That's  a  grim  statistic  which  says 
a  lot  about  the  state  of  our  public  school 
system  here. 

But  what  do  children  In  Washington  learn 
be/ore  they  enter  kindergarten,  during  those 
very  Important  years  that  we've  all  been  told 
to  worry  about?  Staff  visiter  Gayle  Tunnell 
set  out  to  find  out — and  came  up  with  an 
alarming  situation  report  that  appeared  as  a 
five-part  series  in  this  newspaper  last  week. 
After  exhaustive  interviews  and  research,  Mrs. 
Tunnell  reported  that  early  childhood  educa- 
tion here  (and  elsewhere)  has  been  a  hodge- 
podge of  largely  patternless  public  programs 
and  scattershot,  expensive  private  activities : 

"Child  care  In  the  District  is  a  Jigsaw  puz- 
zle with  many  pieces  missing  and  most  of  the 
rest  not  fitting  right.  Nobody  is  in  charge — 
no  individual  or  agency,  no  one  in  the  school 
system  or  in  the  mayor's  office.  It  is  nobody's 
Job  to  know  what  is  being  done,  what  isn't 
and  what  could  be." 

In  effect,  we  discover  that  on  a  general  na- 
tional scale,  there  Is  plenty  of  lip  service  to 
early  child  care;  congressmen  always  men- 
tion the  need  for  educational  services  for  the 
very  young;  the  President  commits  the  ad- 
ministration to  this  goal;  and  there's  lots 
of  research  going  on  to  find  out  how  children 
learn,  retain  and  convert  experiences  into 
whatever  they  finally  know  or  do  as  adults. 

Yet  beyond  this  Up  service  and  a  rather 
routine  commitment  of  public  money  each 
year,  preschool  programs  seem  to  wind  up  in 
one  of  two  categories — those  for  the  low-in- 
come mother  who  is  provided  nothing  more 
than  day  care  for  her  children,  and  those 
for  the  well-to-do  mother,  who  wants  and 
can  afford  outside  stimulation  for  her  chil- 
dren, for  whatever  social  and  intellectual 
benefits  It  may  provide. 

Some  of  these  programs  turn  out  to  be 
great  fun  for  a  child,  and  perhaps  educa- 
tional as  well.  Others  tend  to  be  nothing 
more  than  mind-dulling  way  Btatlons,  poorly 
equipped  and  operating  on  shoestring  budg- 
ets. The  federal  government's  involvement 
In  this  field,  which  began  as  a  matter  of  Im- 


proving the  lot  of  little  children,  now  seems 
to  stress  day  care — to  get  welfare  mothers  off 
the  rolls — more  than  quality  education. 

The  point  Is  that  there  Is  no  direction  in 
the  courses  charted  for  our  young  children, 
and  also  that  there  are  few  If  any  reliable 
records  on  what  services  are  offered  in  this 
city  or  how  many  children  are  receiving 
them.  No  one  seems  to  know  how  much  each 
program  costs,  which  centers  have  vacan- 
cies— or  even  what  requirements  the  city 
should  demand.  Licensing  requirements,  de- 
veloped in  1924  and  changed  in  only  minor 
respects  since  then,  deal  strictly  with  cus- 
todial consideration,  not  with  education  or 
recreation  standards.  Inspections  are  few  and 
tend  to  be  spotty. 

Educators  still  have  much  to  learn  about 
the  potential  of  children  under  the  age  of 
5.  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  the  awful  state 
of  early  childhood  care  in  this  city  or  any- 
where else,  for  that  matter.  As  a  beginning. 
Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  and  the  City 
Council  could  make  a  thorough  survey  of 
exactly  what  is  and  Is  not  offered  in  this  city, 
and  could  prepare  some  concrete  suggestions, 
regulations  and  legislative  proposals  for  pub- 
lic and  congressional  consideration.  Some- 
body In  officialdom  simply  must  care  enough 
to  get  started  now. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  28,  19711 

Some   Learn,   Most   Don't;    Child   Care    Is 

Chaotic — I 

(By  Gayle  Tunnell) 

It    is    9:30    a.m.    at    Bible    Way    Nursery 

School. 

In  one  corner  of  the  large,  neat  and  very 
bare  room  21  children.  3-to-6  years  old.  and 
two  adults  sit,  watching  "Captain  Kangaroo" 
on  a  small-screen  black-and-white  televi- 
sion perched  far  above  their  heads  on  a  room 
divider. 

About  half  the  children  seem  attentive,  a 
handful  are  squinting  or  glassy-eyed  and  five 
have  their  heads  down  on  the  table  either 
resting  or  sleeping. 

According  to  Bible  Way's  mimeographed 
scheduled,  which  is  given  to  parents,  the 
children  are  watching  "Sesame  Street"  on 
Channel  26.  In  fact,  the  television  is  not 
equipped  to  get  Channel  26,  although  the 
Bible  Way  director  says  a  set  that  can  is  ex- 
pected soon. 

There  Is  no  talk,  either  during  commer- 
cials or  after  the  program  ends.  The  imtiges 
flitting  across  the  small  screen  are  the  only 
movement,  their  mechanically  Jolly  banter 
the  only  sound. 

This  is  early  childhood  education  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  In  1971.  Not  all  of  It,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  best  of  It.  But  some  of  It.  and 
not  the  worst. 

The  Idea  that  the  period  from  birth  to  five 
years  is  a  Very  ImportEint  Time  In  a  child's 
life,  a  time  that  holds  the  key  to  all  he  will 
ever  know  or  do  later  on,  is  now  widely  ac- 
cepted. 

President  Nixon  believes  It.  In  February, 
1969.  he  committed  his  administration  'To 
providing  all  American  children  an  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  five  years  of  life." 
In  April.  1969.  he  repeated  that  commit- 
ment. 

Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  be- 
lieve It.  There  Is  an  aura  of  political  one-up- 
manship about  the  plateful  of  child  care  pro- 
posals now  being  passed  around  Capitol  Hill. 
Rotary  Club  speakers,  public  school  offi- 
cials, cocktail  party  goers — they  all  believe 
It.  too. 

And  certainly  the  social  scientists  do.  Uni- 
versity presses  in  recent  years  have  spewed 
forth  conclusions  ranging  from  Benjamin 
Bloom's  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  that 
children  develop  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity 
to  learn  by  age  4.  to  Jerome  Kagan's.  at 
Harvard,  that  class  and  skill  differences  can 
be  spotted  readily  In  babies  as  young  as  8 
months  old. 


But  the  rhetoric  and  research  obscvire  the 

central  fact: 

Almost  nothing  is  actually  happening. 


TWO    MARKETS 

As  in  the  past,  most  programs  for  very 
young  children  are  not  operated  at  public 
expense  but  by  private  Individuals  and 
groups  aiming  at  two  quite  separate  class 
parent,  buying  the  stimvilation  of  nursery 
school,  and  the  low-Income  parent,  buying 
Inexpensive  custodial  care  that  allows  him 
or  her  to  work. 

The  commitment  of  public  money  to  early 
childhood  education,  never  overwhelming,  Is 
at  best  no  greater  tfcian  and  at  worst  consid- 
erably less  than  it  was  three  and  four  years 
ago. 

That  Is  the  pattern  natloneaiy.  and  the 
District  of  Colunabla  Is  no  exception. 

There  are  75.000  children  under  age  5  in 
the  city  today.  There  are  about  9.500  places 
in  licensed  day  care  centers  and  nursery 
schools  and  in  the  school  system's  prekln- 
dergarten  program  for  4-year-olds. 

Some  of  the  spaces  are  taken  up  by  mid- 
dle class  youngsters.  Many  of  the  rest  of  the 
spaces  are  custodial,  some  of  them  mlnd- 
dulllng.  rather  than  educational. 

Child  care  In  the  District  is  a  Jigsaw  puz- 
zle with  many  pieces  missing  and  most  of 
the  rest  not  fitting  right. 

NOBODY    IN    CHARGE 

Nobody  Is  in  charge — no  individual  or 
agency,  no  one  in  the  school  system  or  in 
the  mayor's  office.  It  Is  nobody's  Job  to  know 
what  Is  being  done,  what  isn't  and  what 
could  be. 

Programs  and  center  vacancies  are  not 
matched  with  needs  and  children.  There  are 
no  cooperative  training  programs  or  faculty 
exchanges.  There  Is  little  college  or  univer- 
sity Involvement. 

One  Inspector  from  the  department  of 
public  health  is  charged  with  visiting  more 
than  200  group  child  care  sites  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Inspections  must  be  ctirsory  and 
Infrequent,  but  maybe  It  doesn't  make  much 
difference;  The  standards  the  inspector  is 
trying  to  enforce  date  from  the  1920b. 

Much  more  public  money  for  early  child- 
hood education  has  been  promised  by  the 
federal  government,  at  least  for  day  care 
services  that  would  permit  welfare  parents 
to  work. 

HOPES  AND  PROBLEMS 

The  promise  has  kindled  old  hopes  and 
raised  new  problems. 

Big  business,  sensing  a  blue  chip  future  in 
day  care,  is  waiting  on  the  sidelines.  It  wants 
to  move  in  with  franchising,  mass  buying, 
and  cost-efficiency  studies,  much  as  it  moved 
Into  the  nursing  home  business  after  the 
passage  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

The  prospect  of  more  money  also  has  in- 
tensified Infighting  between  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  over  who  will  be  doing  what, 
how  and  for  whom.  The  Jurisdictional  dispute 
is  matched  by  a  theoretical  dispute  over  how 
It  should  be  done. 

Some  research  says  that  waiting  until  a 
child  Is  3  or  4  to  dose  him  with  early  educa- 
tion Is  waiting  too  long.  Oth'r  research  dis- 
misses as  inefficient  programs  that  aim  at 
developing  the  "whole  child,"  rather  than 
concentrating  on  academics.  Both  findings 
are  largely  ignored  in  practice. 

While  there  are  Indicationa  that  children 
from  federally  funded  Head  Start  programs 
lose  their  competitive  edge  soon  after  enter- 
ing public  school,  there  are  arguments  over 
whether  this  is  an  Indictment  of  Head  Start 
or  of  public  school. 

An  occasional  voice  warns  that  early  edu- 
cation Is  being  oversold  and  asks  if  the  care 
and  rearing  of  small  children  really  should 
be  turned  over  to  Big  Government  or  Big 
Business,  at  the  exjjense  of  the  faonily. 

In  the  meantime,  most  of  the  14,000  6- 
year-olds  and  10.000  5-year -olds  entering  Dis- 
trict first  grades  and  kindergartens  each  year 
face  a  bleak  future;  By  third  grade,  only  one 
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In  four  win  be  reading  and  doing  arithmetic 
as  well  as  the  average  child  nationally. 

Most  of  the  District's  early  education  pro- 
grams are  private — profit  or  nonprofit,  with 
the  distinction  often  a  hairline  one. 

For  example,  the  5,500  District  children  5 
years  old  or  younger  enrolled  m  licensed, 
full-day  programs.  4.800  are  In  private  cen- 
ters. Of  the  2.000  children  In  licensed  part- 
day  programs,  all  but  360  are  In  private  nurs- 
eries and  preschools. 

With  few  exceptions,  private  centers  aim 
at  one  or  the  other  of  two  quite  different 
markets. 

One  Is  the  low-income  family.  Mother  is 
forced  to  work  either  to  supplement  father's 
salary,  or  often  to  support  the  family  herself. 
She  needs  a  safe.  Inexpensive  place  to  leave 
her  child  during  working  hours. 

The  other  Is  the  middle-  to  upper-middle 
class  family,  willing  and  able  to  buy  "the 
best"  for  Its  children  at  a  very  early  age.  This 
group  buys  nursery  school  for  Its  supposed 
intellectual  and  social  benefits,  much  as  It 
will  later  search  out  music  lessons  and  sum- 
mer camp. 

CLASS  IN   MANSION 

Shortly  before  9  ajn.,  cars  begin  pulling 
up  In  front  of  National  Child  Research  Cen- 
ter, a  rambling,  perched  brick  mansion  at 
3209  Highland  In  Cleveland  Park.  Bought 
with  an  acre  of  land  for  $21,500  In  1930.  the 
school  dominates  a  neighborhood  where  a 
smaller  house  some  doors  away  sold  re- 
cently for  $180,000. 

A  staff  member  standing  on  the  sidewalk 
opens  the  car  door,  greets  the  parent,  and 
helps  out  a  pint-sized  boy  In  a  John-John 
Kennedy  haircut  and  a  college  sweatshirt. 
He  walks  up  the  path,  says  good  morning 
to  the  school's  director.  Barbara  Jeanne 
Seabury.  on  the  porch,  then  disappears  in- 
side. 

His  parents  are  paying  $750  I  $680  If  he 
attends  the  afternoon  seaalon)  for  2V4  hotirs 
a  day,  five  days  a  week,  nine  months  a  year 
ot  creative  play  for  him  under  optimum 
conditions. 

CLASS  HAS  ISO  snTDXMTS 

His  class — one  of  four  In  the  morning  and 
four  In  the  afternoon,  adding  up  to  150  3- 
to-6-yaar-old8  In  all — Includes  18  children, 
two  degree  holding  teachers,  end  equipment 
ranging  from  gerblls  and  rabbits  to  paints 
and  clay  to  books  and  educational  toys. 

Each  classroom  Is  equipped  with  a  one- 
way-glass booth,  wired  for  sound,  so  teach- 
ers can  observe  and  evaluate  their  charges 
and  each  other  and  so  parents  can  watch 
their  offspring  In  action. 

The  school  serves  a  snack  each  day,  but 
shuns  the  traditional  mllk-or-]ulce-plus- 
cookies  fare  for  a  varied  menu  Intended  to 
develop  young  palates— chill,  buttered  rice 
with  cinnamon.  French  toast,  potato  chips 
and  dip. 

The  children  are  frlghtenlngly  competent 
and  verbal,  with  the  older  ones  adept  at  con- 
centrating on  something  for  an  hour  or  more 
and  at  picking  up  where  they  left  off  after 
an  Interruption. 

Most  of  t.he  4-year-old8  who  want  to  play 
house  Just  start  playing  house.  They  rough 
out  the  game  verbally  in  advance,  settling 
everybody's  role  and  much  of  the  plot.  ("No, 
you  be  the  mother,  I'm  littler,  so  I  should 
be  the  baby."  "But  you  were  the  baby,  now 
I  ahotild  be  the  baby."  And  so  forth.) 

Despite  a  tuition  that  puts  It  well  out  of 
reach  for  the  $10,000-a-year  family,  the  non- 
profit school  expects  to  run  $13,000  in  the 
red  this  year,  about  10  per  cent  of  Its  oper- 
ating budget.  Tuition  will  go  up  In  Septem- 
ber, probably  to  $82S  for  both  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions. 

Parents  also  are  expected  "If  at  all  pos- 
sible" to  contribute  an  additional  0  per  cent 
of  what  they  pay  for  their  own  child  to  the 
school's  scholarship  fund.  Seven  of  the  160 
pupils  are  on  scholarship  this  year. 


SAELT    CALLS 

Miss  Seabury.  who  l.s  now  accepting  ap- 
plications for  1973.  says  some  mothers  call 
from  the  maternity  ward  to  enroll  their 
child  and  that  the  school  probably  could  be 
filled  at  twice  or  three  times  the  present 
tuition:  "Some  parents  would  even  like  It 
better  If  It  were  more  expensive." 

But.  she  says,  she  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors are  shaken  by  the  prospect  of  a  school 
more  and  more  limited  primarily  to  children 
of  the  white  wealthy,  interspersed  with  a  few 
black  childxen  on  scholarship.  The  school 
is  considering  partial  scholarships  to  bring 
back  some  middle  Income  youngsters,  and 
hopes  government  Interest  in  early  educa- 
tion may  result  in  a  voucher  system  that 
would  pay  part  of  the  cost  for  low  and  middle 
income  children. 

Miss  Seabury  agrees  that  most  of  the  chil- 
dren her  school  now  serves  would  do  fine 
without  It.  and  explains  that  their  parents 
are  really  buying  "insurance."  At  the  same 
time,  the  school  enriches  these  children — as 
It  would  any  child — and  while  these  may 
need  It  least,  their  parents  can  afford  it  best. 

MORNING    DEVOTION 

In  the  basement  of  Bible  Way  Church,  1130 
New  Jersey  Ave.  NW..  the  children  and  adults 
have  sat  through  their  dally  hour  of  TV. 
Now  it  is  10  a.m..  time  for  morning  devo- 
tions— prayer,  songs  and  flag  salute. 

The  children  perk  up  some  with  the  sing- 
ing— there  are  a  few  giggles  and  some  jockey- 
ing for  position  in  the  rows — then  a  lapse 
Into  near-silence  as  the  dally  schedule's  one 
hour  of  "activities  and  class"  begins 

The  4-and-5-years  olds  sit  around  a 
circular  table  with  an  adult  who  hands  out 
crayons  and  mimeographed  drawings  to  color 
In  one  Sunday-school  alcove. 

The  3-year-olds  sit  at  a  table  In  another 
alcove.  Their  teacher  goes  around  the  circle 
asking  each  child  his  name.  Three  do  not 
know. 

NOBODY    TALKS 

The  striking  thing  about  Bible  Way  Nursery 
School  is  that  nobody — adult  or  child — talks. 
In  three  hours  of  observation,  the  noise  level 
never  rose  above  a  subdued  and  sporadic 
hum  and.  with  21  preschoolers  present  It 
It   was  more  often   nearly  silent. 

The  room  in  which  32  children  (U  were 
absent )  spend  up  to  11  hours  a  day  Is  sparsely 
equipped.  There  Is  a  rack — beyond  the  reach 
of  most  of  the  children — holding  perhaps  two 
dozen  books,  most  of  them  of  the  cheap  drug- 
store variety;  some  women's  magazines:  and 
some  encyclopedia  brochures. 

A  play  stove,  sink  and  Ironing  board,  vrtth 
two  tin  pans,  stand  against  one  wall — but 
there  are  no  empty  grocery  cans  and  boxes, 
let  alone  dishes,  to  use  in  playing  virlth  them 
A  battered  rocking  swan  is  the  closest  thing 
to  a  muscle-developing  toy;  a  bead-counting 
rack  Is  the  closest  thing  to  an  educational  toy. 

There  are  also  15  or  so  simple  band  instru- 
ments (sticks,  bells),  two  small  trucks,  two 
small  tractors,  two  boats,  two  grimy  stuffed 
animals,  two  plastic  telephones,  and  a  three- 
cage  circus  pull-toy.  There  is  a  piano,  al- 
though no  one  plays  It  during  singing. 

The  morning  schedule  calls  for  breakfast, 
morning  devotion,  the  hour  of  TV  and  an 
hour  of  "class"  after  lunch  comes  mid-day 
devotions,  and  then  three  hours  of  naptlme. 
Prom  3:15  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Is  set  aside  for 
getting  ready  to  go  home  ("Put  each  child's 
street  clothes  on  to  go  home" ) .  and  from 
4:30  to  6  p.m.  for  going  home. 

Bible  Way  charges  $15  a  week.  $19  if  the 
parent  vsrants  the  child  picked  up  in  the 
morning  and  taken  home  at  night.  District 
welfare  pays  $3  a  day  for  five  children  to 
attend  this  center,  one  of  63  in  the  District 
with  which  welfare  contracts  in  paying  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  for  882  children. 

Not  counting  transportation,  that  works 
out  to  $780  a  year,  $30  more  than  what 
National  Child  Research  Center  charges  for 


its  morning  program.  The  difference,  of 
course.  Is  that  Bible  Way  Is  providing  all- 
day,  all-year  custodial  care.  Per  hour,  Bible 
Way  costs  less  than  a  fifth  as  much  as  Na- 
tional Child  Research. 

Pearlle  Brown,  Bible  Way's  director,  got 
her  Job  in  September  after  seven  months  of 
teaching  In  another  District  day  care  cen- 
ter "like  this  one  except  for  devotions."  She 
says  that  she  and  the  three  teachers  under 
her  have  high  school  educations  and  that 
they  earn  about  the  minimum  wage. 

PROFIT   POSSIBLE 

Mrs.  Brown  says  it  Is  possible  to  make 
some  profits,  even  at  $15  to  $19  a  week 
per  child  for  all-day  care.  Her  ambition  Is 
to  start  up  a  day  care  center  of  her  own 
soon. 

Virginia  Williams,  who  Inspects  all  of  the 
District's  200-plus  licensed,  group  day  care 
centers  each  year — describes  Bible  Way  as 
■fairly  typical,  unfortunately"  and  "not  one 
of  the  worst."  Both  Mrs.  Williams  and  Eve- 
lyn Shldler.  head  of  welfare's  child  care  di- 
vision, emphasize  that  it  is  much  better  to- 
day than  it  was  one  or  two  years  ago.  Then, 
they  say.  it  had  even  less  equipment. 

When  the  two  distinct  courses  in  outslde- 
the-home  child  care  began,  there  were  some 
practical  Justifications  for  the  differences 
between  them. 

The  well-to-do  mother,  who  wanted  and 
could  afford  stimulation  for  her  child,  did 
not  work  and  did  not  need  day  care. 

The  low-income  mother  who  had  to  work 
needed  day  care,  could  not  afford  the  "ex- 
tras" of  stimulation,  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve anyone  else  would  afford  them  for  her, 
and  was  largely  unaware  of  their  Importance 
anyway. 

All  this  has  changed  now — but  the  two 
traditions  remain. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  1.  1971] 

Headstart:   Government  Discovers  the 

Child — n 

(By  Gayle  Tunnell) 

In  the  1960s,  big  government  discovered 
the  small  child  as  surely — although  far  less 
expensively — as  it  discovered  the  moon  and 
Vietnam.  The  preschooler  wormed  his  way 
into  State  of  the  Union  messages,  domestic 
policy  statements,  even  into  the  federal 
budget. 

But  while  the  rhetoric  accelerated  the 
money  set  aside  for  early  childhood  pro- 
grams remained  stable  or  declined. 

The  focal  point  of  government  interest  in 
young  children  seems  to  be  shifting  too — 
from  the  "develop  the  child"  emphasis  of  the 
Great  Society  days  to  the  "free  the  mother 
to  work"  emphasis  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's prop)osed  welfare  reform  bill. 

Although  Head  Start  today  Involves  only 
a  quarter  of  the  nation's  1.8  million  3-  to  6- 
year-olds  from  low  income  families,  down 
from  40  per  cent  In  1966,  It  remains  by  far 
the  federal  government's  largest  single  In- 
vestment "In  the  first  five  years  of  life." 

The  theory  Is  simple:  Providing  the  "head 
start"  that  the  upper  middle  class  tradition- 
ally has  given  its  children  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant for  the  children  of  poverty.  It  might 
solve  social  problems  and  prove  cheaper  In 
the  long  run. 

In  Washington,  two  "brands"  of  Head 
Start  are  in  operation — a  full-day,  full-year 
program  operated  by  National  Capitol  Area 
Child  Day  Care  Association  for  440  chUdren, 
and  Capitol  Head  Start's  full-year,  four- 
hour-a-day  program  for  360  other  children. 

Not  surprisingly,  since  Head  Start  applied 
the  best  of  the  upper-middle  class  nursery 
school  tradition  to  low-Income  children, 
there  are  striking  parallels  between  the  pri- 
vate National  Child  Research  Center  In  Cleve- 
land Park  and  the  Head  Start  centers  scat- 
tered over  far  less  affluent  Washington  neigh- 
borhoods. 
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National  Child  Research  has  more  style, 
more  space,  and  perhaps  a  bit  more  equip- 
ment than  the  low-rent  school  and  church 
rooms  used  by  Head  Start,  but  there  Is  the 
same  emphasis  on  creative  play  rather  than 
formal  group  learning. 

Barbara  Jeanne  Seabury  at  National  Child 
Research  probably  would  be  comfortable  with 
the  philosophy  expressed  by  Virginia  Street, 
education  coordinator  for  National  Capitol 
Area  Child  Day  Care  Association: 

"If  you  keep  a  child  comfortable  and  happy 
and  trusting  his  teacher,  he'll  teach  himself." 
Like  those  In  National  Child  Research's 
Cleveland  Park  mansion.  Head  Start  class- 
rooms have  a  science  corner,  a  reading  cor- 
ner. B  "playing  grown-up"  corner  with  sink 
and  stove  and  dishes  and  high  heels  and 
handbags,  and  many  of  the  same  creative 
playthings,  educational  toys,  and  muscle- 
developing   physical  equipment. 

Of  course,  there  are  differences  too.  The 
all-day  Head  Start  program  costs  the  govern- 
ment something  over  82.000  a  year  per  child, 
while  the  National  Child  Research  program 
costs  the  upper-middle  class  parent  from 
$680  to  $750  for  2' 2  hours  a  day.  nine  months 
s  vear. 

Head  Start  tries  to  get  two-thirds  of  each 
child's  nutritional  requirements  Into  him 
during  the  course  of  the  eight  or  nine  hours 
a  day  it  has  him.  It  also  provides  medical  care 
and  social  work  services  to  Its  young  charges. 
Certalnlv  there  Is  a  difference  In  the  chil- 
dren, with  those  at  National  Child  Research 
far  more  verbal  and  far  less  passive  than 
their  Head  Start  counterparts. 

Other  differences  while  small,  are  telling. 
Head  Start  clas.srooms  are  routinely  equipped 
with  small  stretchers  for  "ambulance  play," 
one  of  the  children's  favorite  grown-up 
games.  The  arrival  of  the  ambulance  In  the 
night  .  .  .  the  crying  .  .  .  the  talk  of  what 
to  do  .  .  .  the  carrying  out  of  the  patient — 
a  view  of  adult-Ufe  not  shared  by  the  3  and 
4-year-olds  in  Cleveland  Park. 

But  the  clay  and  finger  paints  and  ma- 
caroni collages  and  Tlnkertoys — much  of 
that,  and  much  of  the  classroom  atmosphere, 
Is  similar. 

Day-long  Head  Start  and  National  Child 
Research  share  another  distinction.  Both 
have  a  high  degree  of  parent  Involvement. 
Never  mind  that  It  Is  carefully  nurtured  In 
Head  Start  and  almost  inevitable  In  Cleve- 
land Park. 

Mothers,  and  an  occasional  father,  are  In 
and  out  of  National  Child  Research  Center's 
one-way-glass  observation  booths  all  week 
long,  and  community  members'  and  parents' 
areas  of  expertise  are  sometimes  called  on 
for  staff  training. 

When  asked  how  Involved  her  Cleveland 
Park  parents  are  with  the  school.  Miss  Sea- 
bury is  first  incredulous,  then  amused  and 
then  serious. 

"They're  up  tighter  than  I'd  like  them  to 
be,"  she  admits.  "I  can't  think  when  a  par- 
ent last  simply  said  to  me,  'I  enjoy  my 
child."  It's  usually,  'What  do  you  think  of  the 
Suzuki  method?'  or  'Where  can  I  find  a  good 
music  appreciation  teacher  for  my  child?'  " 
Close  cooperation  between  parent  and 
school  Is  regarded  as  very  Important  by 
everyone  In  early  childhood  education.  And 
while  Involvement  Is  typical  of  the  mlddle- 
and  upper-middle  Income  parent.  It  Is  usually 
hard  to  come  by  with  low-Income  mothers 
who  have  little  spare  time  and  may  be  over- 
whelmed simply  by  the  practical  difficulties 
of  getting  through  the  day  or  week. 

Each  day-care  center  operated  by  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  area  has  a  parent  advisory 
committee  that  Is  active  and,  according  to 
Mrs.  Street,  Interviews  and  selects  the  cen- 
ter's director  and  teachers  from  a  p)ool  of 
Vplicants  screened  by  headquarters. 

UntU  Head  Start  came  along  In  1965,  al- 
most all  early  childhood  education  programs 
were  provided  by  private  groups  and  Individ- 
uals, profits   or   nonprofit.   Such   programs. 


still  dominant  today,  cater  to  the  historically 
different  but  fast-blurring  needs  of  two  quite 
different  sets  of  parents. 

Day  care  was  for  the  low-income  parent, 
who  had  to  work.  It  operated  from  early 
morning  to  evening,  but — to  make  working 
worthwhile — It  had  to  be  cheap.  It  boiled 
down  to  day-long  custodial  care. 

Nursery  school  was  for  the  well-off  par- 
ent who  didn't  work.  It  operated  for  a  few 
hours  a  day,  and  it  offered  social  and  intel- 
lectual stimulation — or  perhaps  status  and 
a  free  pass  Into  private  schools — to  the  par- 
ent who  could  afford  "the  best"  for  his 
child. 

The  great  significance  of  Head  Start  prob- 
ably does  not  lie  In  numbers  of  children 
served  or  numbers  of  dollars  spent  or  even 
In  "proofs"  of  what  it  has  or  has  not  accom- 
plished, although  all  these  are  Important. 

What  Head  Start  did  was  take  the  best  of 
the  upper-mlddle-class  nursery  school  tradi- 
tion and  apply  It  to  the  low-Income  child — 
and  this,  on  a  significant  scale,  was  nothing 
less  than  revolutionary. 

In  the  past,  the  flow  has  always  been  the 
other  way.  On  those  rare  occasions  when  a 
stimulating  program  was  developed  for  the 
culturally  deprived  child,  the  program  was 
quickly  transferred  Instead  to  the  child 
whose  parents  could  afford  it.  The  classic 
example  is  the  Montessori  method,  pio- 
neered In  the  Italian  slums  but  practiced  in 
the  American  suburbs. 

Even  today,  hardly  any  program  that  alms 
at  social  and  Intellectual  development  of  the 
child  operates  during  hours  that  permit  the 
parent  to  work.  This  Is  true  of  most  nursery 
schools  and  of  public  schools  for  4-year-olds, 
as  well  as  most  Head  Start. 

On  the  other  hand,  requirements  for  day- 
care licensing  often  concern  themselves 
wholly  or  mostly  with  providing  a  safe, 
custodial  environment,  rather  than  with 
education. 

But  despite  all  the  talk  In  high  places 
about  the  Importance  of  early  education. 
Head  Start  enrolled  471,000  youngsters  this 
year,  the  same  that  It  enrolled  last  year  and 
the  same  that  it  expects  to  enroll  next  year. 
Enrollment  in  federally  subsidized  pre- 
school and  kindergarten  programs  operated 
by  public  school  systems  has  also  stalled  at 
342.000  children  for  each  of  the  past  three 
years. 

During  1966-1969,  Head  Start  enrollment 
hovered  around  700,000.  Much  of  the  decline 
refiects  the  conversion  of  some  summer  Head 
Start  programs  to  year-round  programs,  with 
the  result  that  fewer  children  are  served  for 
longer  periods. 

Declining  or  stable  budgets  In  years  of 
steeply  rising  costs  have  taken  their  toll. 
Spending  for  Head  Start  reached  1967  levels 
($347  million)  this  year,  when  $360  million 
was  allotted,  up  from  the  $339  million  pro- 
posed In  President  Nixon's  budget. 

In  the  District,  both  Head  Start  programs 
and  the  public  schools'  preschool  programs 
have  felt  the  effects  of  federal  budget  cuts. 
The  only  kind  of  federally  supported  early 
education  program  that  Is  expanding  locally 
is  paid  for  by  model  cities  money.  Model 
cities  now  has  160  children  In  day  care,  with 
another  50  being  added  next  month;  90  other 
children   receive   after-school   care. 

The  federal  government's  involvement 
with  the  very  young  chJd,  begun  to  provide 
early  ec'ucation  for  the  disadvantaged  child 
as  a  matter  of  social  policy,  today  empha- 
sizes day  care  so  that  welfare  mothers  can 
take  Job  training  and  go  to  work. 

The  new  focus  began  with  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  passed  by  Congress 
In  1967.  Federal  support  for  thU,  kind  of 
mother — and  manpower — oriented  day  care 
has  been  rising  with  funds  channeled 
through  state  welfare  departments 

In  theory,  such  day  care  takes  place  In  cen- 
ters that  meet  federal  regulations  as  to  pro- 
gram, staff  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  an  un- 
known number  of  these  children  are  in  cen- 


ters that  are  largely  or  wholly  custodial 
rather  than  educational.  Others  are  in  cen- 
ters for  a  matter  of  only  a  few  months,  too 
brief  a  time  to  affect  them  much,  regard- 
less of  center  quality. 

President  Nixon's  proposed  welfare  reform 
bill  would  replace  some  existing  program 
of  this  type  with  day  care  for  an  estimated 
450,000  children  of  welfare  recipients  in  Its 
first  year.  Again,  the  proposal  Is  basically 
Job-orlented,  with  day  care  a  supportive 
measure. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2,   1971] 

Day  Care  Tbchnolooy;   Growing 

F^ELD — III 

(By  Gayle  Tunnell) 

Serve  preplanned,  prepackaged  lunches 
like  those  used  by  airlines  In  a  daycare  cen- 
ter, and  there  Is  no  need  for  a  fu.  equipped 
kitchen. 

Or  a  cook.  Or  an  automatic  dishwasher.  Or 
the  part-time  help  to  run  It. 

All  that  Is  really  needed  Is  a  food  prepara- 
tion room  with  freezer  space  for  a  week's 
worth  of  lunches  and  oven  space  for  a  day's 
worth,  and  a  food  disposal  room  with  bins  big 
enough  to  absorb  the  day's  disposable  paper 
and  plastic  cups,  plates,  spoons,  bowls  and 
forks. 

Eaca  child  may  be  fed  a  hot,  nutritionally 
balanced  lunch  for  40  cents  a  day,  compared 
with  65  cents  to  have  It  catered  and  even 
more  if  the  school  prepares  it. 

So  reports  Joyce  Manes,  president  of  Edu- 
fax.  Inc.,  a  fiedgllng,  wholly  owned  subsid- 
iary of  Llstfax.  Inc.,  a  3-year-old  information 
systems  company,  with  offices  at  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW. 

Bklufax  Itself  is  stUl  very  small:  a  matter 
of  a  year-old  pilot  day-care  center  in  Silver 
Spring  and  a  second  center  Just  getting 
under  way  in  the  District,  plus  negotiations 
for  centers  In  perhaps  a  half-dozen  other 
communities  around  the  country. 

But  what  Edvifax  represents — American 
business  and  all  that  that  Implies — is  very 
big.  Edufax  Is  only  one  of  dozens  of  firms 
either  In  or  about  to  get  Into,  what  t'ley  see 
as  a  great  growth  field  for  the  future:  day 
care. 

Mrs.  Manes  said  her  business  Is  aimed  at 
helping  others  start  a  high-quality,  low-cost 
day-care  center,  without  having  to  "reinvent 
the  wheel."  Once  a  center  is  oi>eratlng  Edu- 
fax will  withdraw  from  day-to-day  operation, 
but  will  provide  continuing  technical  as- 
sistance— research,  computerized  record- 
keeping, mass  buying  of  certain  equipment 
and  so  forth. 

Prospective  clients  include  individuals, 
community  of  church  groups,  labor  unions 
or  businesses  or — especially — agencies  dis- 
pensing contracts  for  day  care  at  govern- 
ment expense. 

According  to  Mrs.  Manes,  for  $30  to  $35  a 
week  per  child  (depending  on  costs  in  a 
given  community  and  the  hours  the  center 
Is  open),  she  can  provide  the  child  with  a 
high-quality  developmental  program:  the 
operator  with  a  12  to  15  per  cent  profit,  and 
Edufax  with  a  blue  chip  future. 

When  big  business  looks  at  the  early  edu- 
cation— day  care  field.  It  sees  an  overwhelm- 
ing demand,  largely  unmet  by  existing  sup- 
ply. 

The  demand  Is  represented  by  two  Ameri- 
can stereotypes — the  working  woman  and 
the  silent  majority. 

Half  of  the  mothers  of  school-age  children 
and  one-th'.rd  with  children  under  school 
age  now  work  at  least  part  time,  an  eightfold 
increase  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  n. 
Working  mothers  fall  into  two  main  cate- 
gories: those  who  work  mostly  because  they 
want  to  (to  use  their  education  or  skills  or 
creativity)  and  those  who  work  mostly  be- 
cause they  have  to  (to  supplement  their  hus- 
band's Income,  to  support  a  fatherless  fam- 
ily, stay  off  welfare ) . 

Both  groups  are  demanding  the  same  thing 
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for  their  ctilldren— safe,  day-long  care  and 
an  enriching  program. 

The  comparatively  weU-off  mother  who 
chooses  to  work  Is  tired  of  the  hasele  of  hir- 
ing a  housekeeper,  at  $70-a-week  or  more;  of 
then  feeling  guilty  at  leaving  her  child  in 
the  housekeeper's  company  all  day;  and  of 
Anally  sending  the  child  to  nursery  school 
for  a  few  hours  a  day  to  supplement  the 
housekeeper,  at  •500  or  $750  or  » 1,000  more 
a  year. 

SECOND    BEST 

The  low-Income  mother  who  must  work 
la  tired  of  seeing  her  children  get  second  best. 
or  worse,  simply  because  she  can't  afford 
any  more. 

Meanwhile  the  sUent  majority— the  60  per- 
cent or  so  of  all  Americans  between  the  well- 
to-do,  who  can  afford  nursery  school,  and 
the  quite  poor,  who  can  quaUfy  for  Head 
Start — hears  about  research  on  early  child- 
hood and  asks.  "What  about  my  child?" 

This  question  and  the  demands  of  work- 
ing women  are  translated  into  the  widely 
held  belief,  within  both  government  and  the 
business  community,  that  affordable  early 
education  for  everyone  Is  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

Big  business  believes  it  can  use  cost-ac- 
counting, franchising,  central  support  serv- 
ices, mass  buying,  modern  technology  and 
tlme-and-motlon  studies  to  provide  high- 
quality  day  care  and  early  education  more 
cheaply  than  big  government  has  been  able 
to  do. 

It  also  believes  that  public  pressure  for 
child  care  will  produce  much  more  public 
money  to  pay  for  It — the  entire  cost  for 
the  poor,  and  part  of  It,  under  some  sort 
of  sliding  scale  or  voucher  system,  for  part 
of  middle  America. 

Big  business  Is  ready  and  waiting  in  the 
wings. 

In  the  basement  of  Emery  School,  Lincoln 
Boad  and  S  Street  NE,  Big  Business  Is  getting 
Its  first  chance  In  the  District  to  show  that 
It  can  operate  a  high-quality  day-care  cen- 
ter more  efficiently  and  less  expensively  than 
big  government  has  been  able  to  do. 

Even  in  Its  current  unjelled  state — reno- 
vations still  under  way,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment stlU  coming  in— the  Emery  center  has 
a  certain  businesslike  aura. 

Like  corporate  planners  where  it  will  cut 
down  on  employees'  lounging,  Edufax  Is  lo- 
cating the  toilets  so  that  the  tots  will  have 
to  walk  through  the  "academic"  room— and 
hopefully  be  lured  Into  the  mainline  learn- 
ing activities  there — to  get  to  them. 

And  instead  of  handing  each  child  a  stand- 
ard half -pint  carton  of  milk  and  a  straw  for 
lunch,  Emery  gives  the  child  a  small  paper 
cup  and  has  him  pour  his  own,  refilling  as 
often  as  he  likes.  Someone  has  figured  out 
that  It's  a  rare  3  or  4-year-old  who  can  down 
eight  ounces  of  milk  at  a  sitting.  As  a  result, 
the  center  gets  along  with  an  average  of  one 
half-pint  per  child  for  both  lunch  and  snack, 
with  almost  no  waste. 

EMOTIONAL   REACTION 

The  prospect  of  big  business  Involvement 
in  day  care  and  early  childhood  education 
produces  an  emotional  reaction  in  nearly 
everyone  traditionally  associated  with  the 
field. 

Some  organizations  and  Individuals — the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  Is  one- 
are  working  to  document  suspicions  with 
respect  to  specific  plans  or  activities  by  spe- 
cific firms  In  the  child  care  field. 

Mary  Ann  Banta,  director  of  the  Edufax 
center  at  Emery  school  and  a  Montessorl- 
tralned  teacher  with  six  years'  experience  In 
mostly  suburban  preschools.  said  that  she 
had  some  qualms  about  the  implications  of 
big  business  in  child  care. 

Before  taking  her  salaried  Job  with  Edufax. 
she  satisfied  herself  that  the  blueprint  al- 
lowed freedom  for  differences  from  center  to 


center  and  that  the  corporation  was  not  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  its  own  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 

"I  don't  find  any  lose  concern  about  chil- 
dren than  there  is,  for  instance,  in  the  school 
system,"  she  said.  "I've  been  to  many  a  fac- 
ulty meeting  where  children  weren't  even 
mentioned. 

"There  is  a  different  approach  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  So  many  of  the  things  we  as- 
stimed  were  unaolvable  aren't  .  .  I  think 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  business  has  dis- 
covered education." 

Day  Care  Problem:  Who's  in  Charge? — IV 
(By  Gayle  Tunnell) 
Addle  Golden  begins  her  day  before  7  a.m.. 
when   she  drives  the  Park  Terrace  Nursery 
School  bus  to  pick  up  her  charges.  If  she 
is  lucky,  her  day  ends  a  little  eifter  6  p.m. 
She  does  many  things  that  are  rare  in  day- 
care   centers    tliat    are    Inexpensive    enough 
for  the  working  poor  and  welfare  mothers 
who  are  her  customers. 

She  takes  her  children  on  field  trips  every 
Wednesday,  to  the  duck  pond  or  the  public 
library  or  to  see  a  department  store  Santa. 
She  has  bought  lots  of  equipment  out  of 
what  could  have  been  profits — Including  a 
World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

Two  years  ago,  when  a  free  training  pro- 
gram for  day-care  operators  was  offered  on 
five  consecutive  Saturdays,  Mrs.  Golden  went 
to  all  but  one  held  on  a  week-end  she  had 
to  be  out  of  town. 

She  says  that  no  one  has  helped  her  before 
or  since,  adding  wistfully  that  when  she 
worked  in  a  center  in  North  Carolina,  local 
college  students  sometimes  came  to  read 
stories  and  help  her  put  shoes  and  boots  on 
the  children. 

Mrs,  Golden  struggles  along  on  her  own. 
So  does  nearly  everybody  else  in  the  District 
Involved  with  preschool  or  day  care. 

Nobody  in  the  District  is  putting  it  all 
together. 

Nobody  is  in  charge. 

Not  the  public  schools,  nor  the  mayor's 
oface  nor  City  Council.  Not  city  welfare,  not 
the  public  health  department,  not  even  an 
agency  funded  by  the  federal  government  to 
do  Just  this. 

In  July,  1969,  the  District  school  board 
committed  Itself  to  early  education,  voting  to 
extend  public  schools  downward  to  Include 
the  city's  4-year-olds. 

The  4-year-olds  in  Mrs.  Qolden's  center  are 
among  the  85  p)er  cent  or  more  that  the 
school  system  hasn't  got  around  to  reach- 
ing and  shows  no  signs  of  reaching  soon. 

Still,  no  one  in  the  school  system  Is  helping 
Mrs.  Golden  develop,  let  alone  pay  for,  the 
kind  of  educational  program  the  schools' 
contend  these  children  need. 

Mrs.  Golden  receives  $15  a  week  for  each 
of  the  12  children  in  her  center  whose 
mothers  are  on  welfare — $3  less  per  week 
than  the  mothers  of  the  other  16  children 
pay. 

Ironically  if  Mrs.  Golden  made  enough 
money  to  hire  a  director  with  a  degree  In 
early  childhood  education  and  teachers  with 
some  college  education,  welfare  might  pay 
her  $22.50  a  week  per  child.  This  is  what  it 
pays  centers  that  meet  federal  standards  for 
staff,  program  and  equipment. 

JtJST   A   GLIMPSE 

Mrs.  Golden  is  Ukely  to  get  one  glimpse 
of  the  District  health  department's  inspec- 
tor in  the  course  of  the  year— but  only  a 
glimpse 

The  inspector,  Virginia  Williams,  is 
charged  with  visiting  the  city's  200  centers 
to  renew  annual  permits.  She  must  also  file 
WTltten  reports.  Investigate  applications  to 
open  centers,  and  follow  up  any  complaints. 

Although  she  is  an  early  childhood  spe- 
cialist and  presumably  could  give  some  good 
advice,  she  barely  has  time  for  the  mere 
mechanics. 


Then  there  is  Community  Coordinated 
Child  Care,  known  as  4Cs.  which  was  creat- 
ed by  the  federal  government  two  years  ago 
to  coordinate  public  and  private  day-care 
and   pre-school   efforts  in   the  District. 

As  a  ooordlnatlng  effort,  40s  reimains  at  a 
primitive  stage.  There  is  not  even  a  record 
at  its  office,  for  example,  of  how  many  day- 
care centers  and  preechools  there  are  in  the 
District,  let  alone  how  many  children  each 
enrolls,  what  kind  of  program  each  offers, 
how  much  each  charges,  what  centers  have 
vacancies,  and  other  basic  information. 

NO   TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Although  4Cs  was  involved  in  the  train- 
ing program  Mrs.  Golden  attended  two  years 
ago.  tile  only  effort  of  this  kind  anyone  can 
remember.  It  offers  no  training  program 
now.  It  does  not  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
putting  a  center  or  school  with  a  problem  in 
toucli  with  another  that  might  have  a  solu- 
tion. 

Mrs  Golden,  as  she  knows  full  well,  is  on 
her  own.  Other  operators  in  the  District  are 
on  their  own  too,  many  of  them  trying  a  lot 
lees  hard  and  doing  a  lot  less  well  for  their 
children  than  she  Is. 

The  4Cs  has  been  hampered  by  turnovers 
on  its  board  and  a  limited  stiff.  And  b> 
something  e"se,  too:  Mutual  distrust  and 
antagonism  among  the  agencies  and  opera- 
tors. Much  of  it  boils  down  to  a  long-stand- 
ing fight  between  private  operators,  espe- 
cially profit-making  private  operators,  and 
publicly  funded  programs. 

Private  operators  tend  to  view  public  pro- 
gram officials  as  arrogant  newcomers  who 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  who 
are  shielded  by  government  handouts  from 
the  realities  of  the  marketplace  and  who  are 
determined  to  put  them  out  of  business  by 
Insisting  on  standards  that  maybe  the  gov- 
ernment can  afford  but  that  their  customers 
cannot. 

For  their  part,  public  officials — when  they 
mention  private  operators  at  all — often  im- 
ply that  most  are  Ignorant  or  greedy  or 
worse. 

FRICTION    HAMPERS 

The  friction  has  shackled  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate child  care  In  most  communities 
over  the  past  five  years. 

"Everybody  wants  to  knock  down  the  pri- 
vate centers,"  says  Charles  Davenport,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nursery  School  Administrators 
Association,  a  kind  of  mutual  protection 
society  formed  by  45  of  the  District's  private 
operators. 

"They  say  of  private  centers,  "They  do  It  for 
profit.  They're  watering  the  milk  .  .  .'  There 
are  substandard  facilities  in  (government) 
funded  programs  too — and  many  more  than 
you  would  think. 

"I  don't  understand  this.  The  private  cen- 
ters aren't  a  threat  to  the  funded  ones.  The 
funded  ones  are  a  threat  to  us." 

STICKING   POINTS 

Two  years  ago.  4Cs  was  asked  by  the  city 
to  develop  new  licensing  standards  for  Dis- 
trict chlld-care  centers. 

This  assignment  bogged  down  in  public 
and  private  differences  on  what  was  essen- 
tial to  a  good  program,  and  it  infiamed  pri- 
vate operators'  fears  that  they  would  be 
priced  out  of  the  market  and  forced  to  close. 

Major  sticking  points  were  proposals  that 
specific  educational  backgrounds  be  required 
of  center  directors  and  staff  and  that  the 
adult-child  ratio  permitted  In  centers,  now 
1  to  10.  be  reduced. 

In  recent  weeks,  representatives  of  public 
and  private  operations  on  the  4Cs  standards 
committee  and  governing  board  have  appar- 
ently reached  agreement,  not  yet  official  or 
public,  on  these  questions.  Once  the  4C8 
board  adopts  them,  the  proposed  changes 
will  be  submitted  to  the  City  Council,  prob- 
ably In  the  next  few  months. 
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CHANCE    OVERDUE 

Few  would  argue  that  some  sort  of  change 
in  licensing  procedures  is  overdue  In  the 
District. 

Madeline  JoUey,  chief  of  the  department 
of  public  health's  community  standards  di- 
vision, savs  the  situation  Is  "shameful."  One 
of  her  two  assistants,  Virginia  Williams,  who 
visits  each  of  the  District's  more  than  200 
licensed  group  centers  at  least  once  a  year, 

adds: 

•You  almost  hope  chat  at  least  the  people 
don't  be-it  the  kids.  There  is  very  little  you 

can  do" 

Licensing  requirements,  developed  in  1924 
and  changed  m  only  minor  respects  since 
I  the  last  change  was  in  1963),  deal  with 
strictlv  custodial  considerations — enough 
space,  adequate  health  precautions,  hot 
lunches,  individual  sleeping  cots.  They  do 
not  require  any  educational  or  recreational 
progr.im  for  the  child,  nor  do  they  require 
any  =peclal  qualifications  (other  than  "good 
moral  character")   of  the  staff. 

And  while  the  total  number  of  licensed 
day-c^re  center.s  and  preschools  has  mush- 
roomed from  <.6  in  1953  to  209  in  1969,  the 
staff  fxp-cted  to  enforce  what  standards 
exist  15  exactly  the  same:  One  child  care 
specialiit.  Mrs.  Williams. 

As  it  did  decades  ago,  the  community 
stand.irds  division  today  consists  of  one  chief, 
two  chlld-care  specialists  (Mrs.  Williams'  col- 
league shares  responsibility  for  licensed  fos- 
ter families  with  welfare  and  with  the  Family 
and  Child  Services  Agency)   and  two  clerks. 

CLEARS   $100   IN  GOOD  WEEK 

Back,  at  Park  Terrace  Nursery  School,  5111 
Pitch  St.  SE,  Mrs.  Golden  and  her  two  assist- 
anti  and  her  28  children  begin  the  routines 
of  a  new  day. 

In  a  good  week,  she  says,  she  clears  about 
$100.  In  a  bad  one,  about  $50. 

"I  think  if  I  didn't  love  them  I'd  go  out 
and  get  myself  a  Job." 

The  children  are  buoyant,  friendly  and 
noisy.  Naps  are  not  the  long,  drawn-out  af- 
fairs that  Mrs.  Williams  of  the  health  de- 
partment says  are  characteristic  of  centers 
that  either  can't  be  bothered  with  the  chil- 
dren or  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them 
awake  Here  they  run  from  about  1:30  to  a 
little  before  3. 

"It's  a  full-time  job  in  nursery  school  Just 
to  help  the  children  understand  about  life," 
Mrs.  Golden  says. 

What  Id  really  like  to  do  Is  go  out  in  the 
neighborhood  and  work  with  neglected  kidi, 
the  ones  you  talk  to  and  they  say,  'No  one 
likes  us  No  one  cares.'  They're  5  or  7  years 
old  and  aireadv  thev're  bitter." 


Early  Enf^AxioN  Issue:  Is  Nursery  Care 

Enough? 

(By  Gayle  Tunnell) 

A  h.mdful  of  5-year-oIds  stand  in  front 
of  a  wall  chart  showing  five  houses,  each 
with  a  long  winding  path  leading  Into  It. 
The  houses  arc  marked  "a,"  "e,"  "1,"  "o,"  and 
"u." 

"Who  can  walk  the  path  into  the  'a'  house?" 
asks  the  teacher. 

The  child  reads  the  words  written  on  the 
path— at.  cat,  rat,  rabbit,  hat.  mat.  man, 
band,  bat,  mad,  bar,  ran  and  sat — with  con- 
fidence, stumbling  only  on  "bar"  but  prompt- 
ly getting  balled  out  by  another  5-year-old. 

The  scene  is  Tots  Nursery  School  Inc.,  1317 
Shepherd  Street  NW,  one  of  the  few  District 
day  care  centers  that  emphasizes  formal, 
academic  learning  at  an  early  age.  According 
to  the  school's  director.  Tots  routinely  turns 
out  prospective  first  graders  who  are  ready 
to  read  and  write  and  do  arithmetic  like 
second  graders. 

The  emphasis  on  structured,  academic 
learning  at  Tots  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
a  growing  debate  within  the  field  of  early 
education. 


Is  It  enough  Just  to  take  the  traditional 
upper-mlddle-class  nursery  school  program 
and  apply  it  to  the  low-income  child,  then 
sit  back  and  expect  that  child  to  "catch  up"? 

More  and  more  researchers  are  saying  no 
They  say  the  low-income  3-year-old  is  already 
far  behind  his  middle-class  counterpart  and 
that  he  must  work  hard  and  long  to  catch 
up.  No  relaxed,  free  play  program  for  him. 
He  has  no  time  to  lose. 

Other  research  en  early  childhood  educa- 
tion supports  hypotheses  that  are  largely 
Ignored  In  practice,  in  the  District  and  else- 
where. 

There  is  growing  evidence,  for  example, 
that  waiting  until  a  child  is  3  or  4  to  dose 
him  with  early  education  is  waiting  much 
too  long,  that  the  time  to  get  him  is  in  the 
cradle  or  when  he's  Just  beginning  to  speak. 

Still  other  findings  suggest  that  aiming 
at  the  child  at  all  is  like  trying  to  walk  up- 
hill with  weights  on,  that  the  thing  to  do  Is 
teacli  the  child's  parents.  Compared  to  the 
Infiuence  of  a  parent,  these  studies  indicate, 
a  school  or  center  or  tutor  pales  into  in- 
significance. 

DO  we  want  IT? 

Behind  all  the  "how  do  we  do  it?"  debate 
is  an  even  more  basic  question:  Do  we  real- 
ly want  to  do  It  at  all? 

In  all  the  hullabaloo  about  day  care  and 
preschool,  a  few  voices  warn  that  early  child- 
hood education  is  being  oversold,  that  it  can- 
not and  will  not  accomplish  all  that  is  hoped 
for  it,  and  that  It  could  prove  dangerous  as 
well  as  disillusioning. 

One  of  these  voices  belongs  to  Earl  S. 
Schaefer,  chief  of  early  education  research 
in  the  Center  for  Study  of  Child  and  Family 
Mental  Health,  associated  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  in  Bethesda. 

Believing  that  "the  professionalization  of 
child  care  may  be  as  bad  as  the  professional- 
ization of  sex,"  Schaefer  shakes  his  head 
and  wonders  aloud: 

"How  is  it  that  Just  when  it  appesu-s  that 
the  schools  are  failing  as  institutions  and 
many  collapse,  all  we  can  think  of  to  do  is 
extend  school — at  the  top  (open  admissions 
policies  in  colleges)  and  at  the  bottom  (day 
care  and  preschool )  ? 

"I'm  concerned  about  a  society  in  which 
people  do  not  take  the  initiative  and  accept 
responsibility  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. Rearing  children  Is  part  of  being  hu- 
man." 

orientation  kept 

The  District's  large-scale  efforts  to  prevent 
educational  deprivation  later  on — the  public 
school's  kindergarten  and  pre-school  pro- 
grams and  Head  Start — retain  the  "whole 
child"  orientation  of  the  middle-class  nursery 
school  tradition. 

No  one  contends  that  children  do  not  de- 
velop, intellectually  as  well  as  socially  and 
physically,  by  being  put  into  what  boils 
down  to  a  free  play  situation,  surrounded 
by  a  rich  assortment  of  educational  games 
and  toys  and  subtly  guided  by  teachers. 

But  there  is  research  suggesting  that  chil- 
dren develop  more,  and  more  permanently 
(intellectually,  at  least)  under  more  direct 
tutelage,  and  that  teaching  4-  and  5-year- 
olds  to  read  and  do  arithmetic  may  give  them 
a  more  efficient  "head  start"  than  will  teach- 
ing them  reading  and  arithmetic  "readiness." 

PRESSURE  COOKFR 

A  few  preschools  around  the  country  have 
gotten  impressive  early  results  in  a  kind  of 
"pressure  cooker"  academic  environment 
with  teachers  asking  tots  as  many  as  20 
questions  a  minute.  The  children  are  en- 
couraged to  regard  clasfes  as  "work  ses- 
sions" and  "workmanlike  behavior"  (paying 
attention,  sitting  up  straight,  answering 
questions  regularly)  is  systematically  re- 
warded with  praise  and  cookies. 

National  Head  Start  administrators  are 
now  embarked  on  a  research  project  to  try 


and  settle  what  method  of  teaching  disad- 
vantaged children  is  most  effective.  Called 
"Planned  Variation,"  the  effort  Involves  at 
least  eight  different  teaching  methods,  moat 
of  them  much  more  "academic"  in  emphasis 
than  most  Head  Start  plans  operating  now. 

In  the  District,  a  center  Just  getting  un- 
der way  at  Emery  School  and  operated  by 
Edufax,  Inc.,  intends  to  teach  children  aged 
3  to  5  reading  and  arithmetic,  rather  than 
Just  "readiness"  to  learn  these  skills.  A  spe- 
cial sequence  of  materials  built  around  a  44- 
character  phonetic  alphabet  will  be  used. 

Otherwise,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  Tots, 
a  center  serving  the  sens  and  daughters  of 
the  black  middle  class,  particularly  the  chil- 
dren of  District  schoolteachers. 
NO  chance  to  play 

"I  wan:  my  children  to  compete  equally 
with  all  children,  even  if  they're  green."  says 
Charles  Davenport,  the  Tots  director.  "The 
time  when  nursery  school  was  a  place  to  pay 
is  over." 

Davenport  explains  that  he.  like  most  Dis- 
trict black  people,  grew  up  under  a  segre- 
gated system.  Now  that  more  than  token  in- 
tegration has  arrived,  black  children  must 
compete  directly  with  white  children  "who 
have  100  years  or  more  of  nursery  school  be- 
hind them." 

Davenport  sees  himself  as  helping  to  even 
up  the  odds.  He  agrees  that  the  strong  educa- 
tion emphasis  at  Tots  is  a  prime  selling  point 
with  the  black  professionals  he  serves. 

The  atmosphere  is  more  school-like  than 
that  in  any  other  center  or  school  visited, 
including  preschool  and  kindergarten  oper- 
ated by  the  public  system.  Teacher-directed 
activity  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion; children  begin  learning  consonant 
sounds  at  3.  can  all  write  their  names  by  4, 
and  are  assigned  both  reading  and  arithmetic 
books  by  5. 

A  mother  arrives  to  collect  her  daughter 
from  Mrs.  Davenport's  group,  which  is  call- 
ing out,  then  writing,  then  reading  words 
containing  the  "a"  sound. 

GOING  FOR  EXAM 

The  daughter  is  leaving  to  take  an  exam 
to  enter  private  school  in  the  fall.  Fewer 
than  half  of  Tots'  6-year-olds  go  on  to  Dav- 
enport warns  parents,  they  may  have  prob- 
lems adjusting. 

Mother  and  teacher  have  a  hurried,  whis- 
pered conference  about  what  to  say  to  give 
her  confidence. 

"We  have  to  show  how  smart  we  are  at 
Tots,"  mother  explains  to  the  other  5-year- 
olds  as  she  brushes  her  daughter's  hair. 
"Good  luck,"  they  chorus  as  their  classmate 
leaves. 

Research  suggesting  that  children  can  ac- 
cept a  mainline  academic  program  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  formerly  thought  Is  over- 
shadowed by  what  may  be  an  even  more  Im- 
jKirtant  finding,  however. 

That  is  that  waiting  until  a  child  Is  5  or  4 
or  even  3  to  "Inoculate"  him  with  early  ed- 
ucation is  waiting  far  too  long,  that  he  needs 
such  education  while  still  In  diapers,  perhaps 
soon  after  birth. 

Four  years  ago,  Schaefer,  the  psychologist 
with  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
•  began  using  college  graduates  with  some 
special  training  to  tutor  low -Income  toddlers 
in  Cardozo  for  four  hours  a  week,  beginning 
at  age  15  months. 

The  tutored  group  was  compared  with  a 
control  group  from  a  slightly  more  affluent 
neighborhood  in  Northeast  Washington  who 
received  no  tutoring. 

At  age  3,  when  the  tutoring  stopped,  the 
tutored  group  had  an  average  IQ  that  was 
17  points  higher  than  the  non-tutored  group, 
and  it  looked  like  Schaefer  was  on  to  some- 
thing big. 

Then  came  the  complications.  By  age  4, 
the  gap  between  the  ttitored  and  untutored 
bad  narrowed  to  10  points.  By  age  5,  to  five 
points. 
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riNDINli    IREVALENT 

This  kind  of  research  finding— specUcular 
early  results  that  peter  o-Jt  after  a  few  years 
Is  prevalent  In  early  childhood  education. 
The  most  notable  example  Is  Head  Start, 
where  gains  in  4-  and  5-year-olds  seem  to 
fade  away  until  it  becomes  impossible  to  tell 
Head  Start  alumni  from  otiier  first  and  sec- 
ond graders  in  terms  of  achievement. 

Some  slceptlcs  interpret  this  to  mean  that 
early  education  isn't  all  that  it's  cracked  up 
to  be.  They  suggest  that  early  education,  at 
great  cost  suid  effort,  simply  teaches  children 
things  that  they  would  pick  up  later  on 
their  own,  anyway. 

Others  aay  the  gains  are  real  and  impor- 
tant and  perhaps  undupUcatable  later  on, 
when  the  child  Is  older.  But,  they  say,  it  is 
naive  to  suppose  tnat  the  gains  can  be  sus- 
tained forever  when  the  child  is  shunted  Into 
a  society  that  doesn't  follow  up  on  his  spe- 
cial training. 

KLAMPLE  CITED 

For  his  part  Schaefer  has  concluded  that 
"a  brief,  child-centered  tutoring  program  will 
have  minimal  effect  in  the  long  run." 

He  points  to  the  work  of  P.  Levensteln,  an 
eaj-iy  childhood  researcher,  who  visited  the 
parents  of  his  small  subjects  an  average  of 
32  times  over  a  seven-month  period.  He  left 
28  different  books  and  toys  with  the  parents, 
explSLinlng  how  they  were  used  and  urging 
the  parents  to  use  them  In  playing  with  the 
children. 

When  he  tested  the  experimental  group 
against  a  control  group,  a  17-polnt  IQ  gap 
bad  opened  up.  In  other  words,  Levensteln 
got  the  exact  result  Schaefer  did,  only  much 
easier,  by  concentrating  on  tlie  parent  rather 
than  on  the  child.  Schaefer's  result  took  21 
months,  not  seven;  more  than  300  hours  of 
tutoring  per  child  Instead  of  32  conferences 
with  parents;  and  cost  of  more  than  $2,000 
per  year  per  child. 

The  moral,  according  to  Schaefer.  is  that 
the  family — not  the  school  or  day  care  center 
or  tutor— holds  the  key  to  the  child's  devel- 
opment. 

$7    TO    $70    FOR    FAMILY 

"But  what  are  we  doing  about  the  family? 
The  day  care  budgets  I've  seen  all  spend 
about  $2,000  a  year  per  child  and  anywhere 
from  $7  to  $70  of  this — and  usually  less  than 
$20 — Is  spent  on  Involving  the  parents." 

Schaefer  and  others  believe  that  expanding 
knowledge  about  the  first  years  of  life  should 
be  used  not  to  teach  the  child,  but  to  teach 
the  child's  parents  how  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  rearing  him  for  maximum  development. 

They  reason  that  once  one  generation  or 
parents  Is  taught  more  sophisticated  child- 
rearing  techniques,  the  Job  would  be  dore. 
The  techniques  would  be  absorbed  lnt<3  the 
ctilture.  since  parents  tend  to  rear  their  chil- 
dren much  as  they  themselves  were. 


ARTHUK  GODFREY'S  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  SST 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
recently  heard  from  Mr.  Arthur  God- 
frey, an  entertainer,  concerning  why  we 
should  not  build  an  SST.  Recently  I  was 
among  a  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Godfrey  outlining  his  views. 

His  opposition  to  the  SST  seems  to  in- 
volve three  points. 

First.  We  should  not  build  an  SST  be- 
cause Arthur  Godfrey  does  not  feel  peo- 
ple need  to  travel  fast. 

Second.  We  should  not  build  an  SST 
because  it  would  benefit  civilians  more 
directly  than  it  would  benefit  the  mili- 
tary. 

Third.  We  should  not  build  an  SST 


because  it  might  be  used  by  some  "rich 
slobs" — the  words  are  Mr.  Godfrey's. 

Without  pausing  to  explore  the 
planted  axioms  which  prop  up  Mr.  God- 
frey's rickety  reasoning,  I  want  to  sh-are 
with  the  Senate  a  reply  sent  to  Mr.  God- 
frey by  the  original  recipient  of  Mr.  God- 
frey's letter — Mr.  James  H.  Straubel.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  ponder  this 
exchange,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Godfrey's  and  Mr.  Straubel's  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

New  Tork,  N.Y., 

March  4,  1971. 
Mr.  J.AMES  H.  Straubel, 
Air  Force  Association, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  Ir.  Is  with  sincere  regret  that 
I  feel  obliged  to  write  this  letter.  I  am  Just 
In  receipt  of  your  memo  of  February  22  de- 
scribing the  position  of  the  AFA  with  re- 
gard to  the  SST. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Coalition  Against  the 
SST,  I  am  scheduled  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Wednesday,  March  10. 
Regrettably.  I  find  this  affiliation  conaicts 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  AFA. 

Let  me  say  this:  If  the  SST  were  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Air  Force  strictly  for 
military  purposes.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
support  it.  But  it  isn't.  It  is  proposed  only 
as  a  commercial,  civilian  vehicle  which  we 
need  in  this  world  about  as  much  as  we 
need  another  load  of  those  rocks  from  the 
moon.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  It  not 
only  because  It  adds  to  the  pollution  of  the 
ecosphere,  however  slightly,  but  principal- 
ly because  at  a  time  when  so  many  other 
things  should  take  unchallenged  priority, 
this  industrial  play  toy  becomes  something 
akin  to  an  obscenity.  Who  In  the  hell  needs 
to  get  wherever  It's  going  so  damn  fast?  To 
transport  military  personnel  and  logistics 
would  be  one  thing,  but  to  accommodate 
some  rich  "Jet  set"  slobs  who  want  to  get 
to  their  aperitifs  In  Paris  In  half  the  time 
is  ridiculous. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  airlines  are  admit- 
tedly already  over  expanded  and  In  serious 
trouble  and  I'm  doing  everything  I  can  to 
help  alleviate  that  situation.  I  cannot  speak 
for  them  officially,  of  course,  but  I'll  bet  you 
a  plate  of  beans  that  they  hope  they'll  never 
live  to  see  It! 

Sorry.  Jim.  but  you  Just  lost  me. 
Regretfully, 

Godfrey. 

Air  Force  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  16,  1971. 
Mr.  Arthttr  Godfrey, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Arthtjr:  Your  letter  of  March  4  on 
the  SST.  In  response  to  our  memo  of  Feb- 
ruary 22  on  this  subject,  has  been  received. 
I  respect  you  for  expressing  your  views. 
Copies  of  your  letter.  I  note,  were  sent  to  21 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress.  I 
feel  obliged,  therefore,  to  send  copies  of  this 
letter  to  them. 

First  off.  you  would  go  for  a  military  SST. 
as  I  know  you  would,  but  you  oppose  this 
projected  investment  in  advanced  aeronauti- 
cal technology  for  civilian  purposes.  I'm  sur- 
prised at  that.  We  seem  quite  willing  to  In- 
vest In  military  vehicles  which  become  civil- 
ian airliners— -to  a  great  degree,  at  taxpayers' 
expense.  So  what's  the  big  deal  about  revers- 
ing the  process?  Every  major  advance  In 
technology  strengthens  our  military  posture. 
Let's  not  lose  any  advance  we  can  pet.  The 
other  team  Isn't  sitting  on  Its  slide  rules. 

At  issue  are  two,  that's  all,  two  prototypes 


of  an  advanced  flying  machine.  For  God's 
sake,  let's  get  them  and  wring  them  out,  for 
everybody's  gain.  That's  aU  we  ask. 

And  if  I  thought  the  SST  program  would 
do  nothing  more,  as  you  put  it,  than  "ac- 
commodate some  rich  'Jet  set'  slobs,"  en 
route  to  Paris,  I'd  be  the  lirsi  to  oppose  the 
progrjim.  But  who  rides  the  Jets  today?  A 
Time  Magazine  survey  of  3,000.000  interna- 
tloual  air  travelers  tells  us  that  one-ihlrd  of 
them  have  "household  Inc -me.-."  (total 
family  incomes)  of  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 
And  58  percent  of  vhem  have  "household  In- 
comes" of  less  than  $15,000  a  year.  Hardly 
"rich  'Jet  set'  slobs"  And.  Arthur,  experience 
tells  us  that  same  thing  will  happen  in  su- 
personic travel.  The  question  Is — under 
whose  flag? 

Sure,  the  airlines  are  In  bad  times,  right 
now.  But.  I  repeat,  this  is  an  R&D  iisue.  Two 
prototypes.  That's  all.  And  I  have  seen  letters 
from  the  presidents  of  12  alrllnci  (Pan  Am, 
American,  TWA,  Eastern,  etc.)  that  say  the 
airlines  fully  support  the  pending  legislation. 
Unless  they're  lying  through  their  teeth, 
which  I  choose  not  to  believe,  they  want  to 
see  two  prototypes  of  an  American  SST. 

You  ended  your  letter  on  a  sad  note,  sad 
to  me.  at  least.  "You  Ji:st  lost  me,"  you  said. 
Arthur.  I  hope  not.  We  can't  afford  to  lose 
you — and,  of  all  things,  not  for  two  proto- 
types of  a  new  flying  machine.  Not  In  the 
f.ace  of  Jlmmv  Doollttle's  comment,  which  I 
believe  In.  namely:  "the  SST,  of  course.  Is  a 
civilian  project,  but  that's  not  the  important 
point.  In  this  day  and  age,  any  vote  against 
aivanced  technology  is  a  vote  against  mili- 
tary preparedness  .  .  ." 

Arthur,  we  Just  can't  lose  you  on  those 
terms. 

Best  regards. 

James  H.  Strattbel. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  2  years, 
and  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  OCBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I 
welcome  the  administration's  endorse- 
ment of  this  action. 

I  think  that  OEO  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  the  dlfBcult  struggle  against 
the  grinding  dehumanization  of  poverty. 

We  have  made  a  good  start,  but  the 
Job  Is  nowhere  near  done.  If  we  do  not 
continue  to  build  on  the  base  already  es- 
tablished, we  will  not  just  stand  still,  we 
will  lose  the  hard-fought  advantages  we 
have  gained.  Therefore  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  continuing  the  authorization 
for  OEO  and  its  programs.  Having  done 
that,  we  can  act  to  strengthen  the  war 
on  poverty. 

I  am  also  introducing  today,  with  the 
bipartisan  support  of  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  create  a  nonprofit 
National  Legal  Services  Corp.  By  improv- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Legal  Services 
program,  we  believe  that  the  goals  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  can  be  more 
effectively  achieved. 

In  the  near  future,  I  shall  offer  an- 
other amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  to  expand  and  strengthen 
child  development  programs.  This 
amendment  will  be  a  significantly  im- 
proved version  of  a  similar  child  develop- 
ment measure  which  I  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  This  will  also  make  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  a  more  effec- 
tive weapon  in  the  battle  against  pov- 
erty. 
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Tn  short    I  support  the  extension  of  I  believe  that  there  are,  in  fact,  serious  rapidly  from  a  very  low  bai.e  of  only  a 

»hrFconomic  Opportunity  Act  because  problems  in  international  trade,  and  that  few  years  ago.  But  txj  equate  cither  a 

,f  rnntinues  work  that  is  vital  to  our  Na-  the  American  worker  is  understandably  penetration  rate  or  a  percentage  of  un- 

l  nn's^ionomic  social,  and  moral  well-  and  often  rightfully  fearful  of  a  con-  ports    over    domestic    consumption    as 

i^I^l  we  all  know  that  OEO  Is  not  per-  tinued  loss  of  American  jobs  in  certain  injuiy  is  to  open  the  door  for  a  flood 

K    Experience     has     taught     us     a  sectors  of  our  industry.  of  protectionism  such  a^  this  country 

nimiber  of  lessons,  and  I  hope  we  wiU  However,  as   long   as   these  extraor-  has  never  seen^ 

S^rudent  enough  to  act  with  dispatch  dinarily  complex  and  profound  problems  This  is  the  basis  for  Mr.  Mills  >^arn- 

t/i  correct  deficiencies  and  improve  effec-  remain  subservient  to  the  pohtically  mo-  mg  that. 

Hvpnpss   wherever   possible.   Above    all.  tivated    clamor    for    legislated     textUe  l  cannot  understand  how  under  any  cir- 

Sh  we  must  stand  firm  in  our  resolve  quotas,  we  wUl  continue  to  remain  at  ^"'"f^^'^f^  ^^^^^",^°^y  P!°P°^V°ri.'vJi/'ned 

HntiJue^and  expand  our  efforts  to  an  impasse,,  unable  to  look  forward  in  ^S^^.-i.^^.^^nf cSerTti^n 'oT  sla^S 

bring  full  human  dignity  to  all  Amen-  responsible  lasnion  to  the  solution  of  the  ^^^^  programs  for  other  affected  industries. 

„nc  real  problems. 

^                The   unilateral   agreement   from   the  Mr.  President,  how  can  I  accept  this 

^^^■^■""^  Japanese     indu.'^try     was     a     brilliant  case    for   statutory   quotas    on    textiles 

DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEL  truimph    for    Chairman    Mn,LS    of    the  when  literally  dozens  of  other  mdastnes 

w     TTTTr^Mirc:   ^r   Pr*«:ident  Ameri-  House    Ways    and    Means    Committee,  are  experiencing   far   greater   penetra- 

^!;-  -^"f^^r^rs  hive  bein  Koiig  out  of  Sur eb'  no  one  in  the  Congress,  and  quite  tion  than  textiles? 

can  dairy  farmers  have  been  going  out  01  j^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^  Washington,   is   so  Do  I  urge  quotas  on  automobiles,  iron 

business  at  a  record  rate  This  has  t>een  ^^^^               ^.^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  promises  and  ore.  bicycles,  hides,  tobacco,  sewing  ma- 

happemng  despite  the  fact  that  milk  ana  j^ig^^  ^j  0^^  international  trade  situ-  chines,   clocks,   and  all  other  products 

dairy  products  are  the  best  source  01  ^^^^^  where  imports  constitute  a  greater  per- 

P./"^  7h  hv^L.S^LoDle  to  Amer-  He' knows  full  well  the  fears  of  the  centage  of  consumption  than  for  t€x- 

badly  needed  by  hungry  people  in  Amer  ^^^.^.^^^^  ^^  understands  the  chang-  tUes?  Or  do  I  say  to  them  how  unfor- 

ica  and  in  the  world  ^^^^^^  ^^  international  competition  tunate  it  is  that  they  were  not  in  a 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardm^  ^^           rendered  irrelevant  position  to  have  cut  a  political  deal  with 

nounced  last  Friday  that  the  dai^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  allegiance  to  the  this  administration? 

support  level  ^'o^l^J^^f V?  f  **,ff  ilife  Pure  concepts  of  "free  trade"  and  "com-  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  facts 

April,    he  Secretary  set  tje  dairy  price  ^^^^^^  advantage."  And  Mr.  Mills  is  of    domestic    penetration.    As    reported 

supports  at  $4.66  per  ^^cired  'weight  01  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  experiences  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  prmt 

milk.   At   that   t™^'„.*j5^°°^^^nuring  i"  the  1960-the  great  benefits  from  the  of  June,  1970.  the  ratio  of  Imports  to 

amounted  to  85  percent  of  parity,  uuring  n^ign  of  world  trade  brought  on  by  consumption    in    manmade    fibers    was 

the  year  ^"creasmg  f arm  ^^^  cau^cl  It  ^^p  Kennedy  round  together  with  the  in-  4.6  percent  in  1969. 

to  drop  to  80  P"fiR  n.r  hnnrirTd  weiSt  Creasing  evidence  that  our  leadership  has  Here  is  where  the  clamor  lies-a  pene- 

present  rate  of  $4.66  P^^  hundred  weigni  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^j^^  g^_  ^.^.^^.^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  g  p^^.^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

and  if  present  trends  continue  oyApru  ^^  ^  ^     through  a  reducUon  in  egory  which  the  textUes  industry  claims 

1,  1972.  dairy  supporte  would  be  as  low  P^*^^°  Carriers.  was   being   taken   over   by   a   flood   of 

as  75  percent  of  P^^^y.  ^et  Mr.  Mills  knows,  too,  the  futiUty  foreign  imports. 

The    ^f»to^/^^°'"    Wi^°°a^JX:  of  bestowing  a  great  governmental  sub-  Mr.   President,   let  us   compare   this 

NELSON)   has  introduced,  and  I  am  CO  ^.^^   .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  legislated  import  penetration    with   a   number   of   other 

sponsoring,  a  bill.  S  1277.  to  Projiae  "f^  quotas  on  one  industry  alone— especially  categories  of  goods  where  other  nations 

dairy  price  supports  ^o^  the  next  oaiiy  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^   industry,   by   virtually  are  competitive  with  our  own  producers, 

marketing  year  beginning  April  1.  i»  '^'  ^^^^  meaningful  measurement  of  injury  This  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  I 

be  not  less  than  8d  Pf,'^""^  or  parity  ^^  imports,  has  not  begun  to  make  a  would  ask  Senators  if  they  would  care  to 

This  woiild  increase  the  support  level  ^jj,j     ^3  g^ect  statutory  quotas  on  each  of  these 

'tllTs  \t  fs  imoSnantlhlt  fws  ^egiS-  Last  year,  the  employment  decline  in  goods^r  to  justify  how  we  can  elimi- 

MnnhPna.sT  It  would  me-elvretlm  all  manufacturing,   from  December   to  nate  foreign  competition  in  textiles  only. 

firc,,,L!.rt  imoi  Qt  thP  snmp  nprrentaee  December,  was  6.3  percent— a  great  na-  Ratio  0/  impons  over  domestic  consumption. 

the  suPPof  levd  at  f  ^/^^"^^^P^^'gf  ^^.f!  tional  tragedy,  but  a  direct  result  of  the  1969 

nril  0   the  present  dai^'^y  prices  administration's  recessionary  game  plan.  Percent 

?!  fo.fr,!?;  or!  fhnvp  thP  nmiPrt^ri  suD-  In  the  durable  goods  category,  in  fact.     Man-made  fibers 4.6 

^^ZV^^^%^^r^Tc.f^lvi^liZe  employment  declined  by  a  phenomenal     steel  mill  products 13.7 

port  level  of  C5  percent  of  parity.  It  tne  o  n„r„_t                           ''                                      Paper  industry  machinery 7.7 

support  prices  are  not  increased  from  the  °-°  v  v^   ,:      •     ^     ^„           ,            ^            ceramic  mosaic  and  wall  tile 38.0 

present  $4.66.  it  is  expected  that  milk  The  decline  m  textile  employment  was     I'^^X^^rc^r. i9.o 

prices    will    drop    sharply.    This    could  about  3.6  percent-4  5  percent  m  textile     Lead..-— 64.0 

mean  the  loss  of  from  $3  to  $5  mUlion  in  mill  products  and  2.3  percent  in  apparel     zj^c  54. 0 

farm  income  during  the  next  year.  At  a  and  other  textiles— hardly  evidence  of     stainless  steel  flatware 49.4 

time  when  our  national  economy  is  suf-  unemployment   dirwtly   attributable   to     crude  petroleum 13.0 

faring   from   cutbacks    and   unemploy-  imports  m  light  of   the  overaU  reces-     F)fb— 80.0 

ment  and  farm  incomes  h^ve  been  stead-  si onary  unemployment                                  n<S.L         210 

Uy  decreasing,  a  further  drop  in  farm  The  average  monthly  unemployment     ^'j^^^^ 29!  0 

income  will  seriously  affect  rural  lowans  in  1970  for  all  manufacturmg  declmed     Tobacco""  36.0 

and  the  cities  and  towns  whose  economy  3.9   percent  from   the  preceding   /ear.     iron  ore.. 32.5 

is  directly  affected  by  farm  incomes.  This  And  by  this  measure  as  well,   textiles     Hotisehold  glassware 40.4 

legislation  is  necessary   to  protect  the  were  less  affected  by  the  recession  than     sauxit* 87.0 

dairy  farmer  and  provide  him  an  oppor-  industry  as  a  whole,  suffering  a  3.4-per-     chrome  ore — 100.0 

tunity  for  a  more  equitable  return  on  his  cent  decline  in  textile  mill  employment     Mercury 40-  0 

investment  and  a  1.9-percent  decline  in  apparel  em-     wood  screws. &b.o 

mvesiment.  ninvment                                                              ^alls    44.a 

P^°^"'^-^          ^     ,.                                  ,          sewing  machines 58.0 

Surely   these   declmes   are   cause   for     calculating  machines 60. 0 

THE  JAPANESE  TEXTILE  great  alarm  and  concern.  But  to  look     -^^^ 79.0 

AGREEMENT  to    the    Japane.se    for    a    scapegoat — for     Microphones,  loudspeakers 20.0 

■«»_   »irrtxrr>«Ti-.   »r     t,      <j     *.   t     „„  what  is  baslcally  a  catastrophe  in  do-  t.v.  receivers;  T.v.-radlo-phono  comb.    30.0 

dP^iv^i?f!S^?oH^L.Ll'iS^v;lT^  mestic  economic  policies-is  misleading  Tape  recorders,  dictation  machine3  ...    64.0 

deeply  disappointed  last  week  when  the  ronnternrnrinrtivp                                    Baseball  gloves ---    92.0 

President  categorically   refused  to   ac-  *  „,^^""r.^'^P    ,  V  ,  uu    »,              ,,^  ^    ^  ......         ^ 

cept  what  I  believe  to  have  been  a  gener-  What  the  textile  lobby  has  complained  The  tragedy,  which  I  feel  deeply  and 

ous  and  even  courageous  offer  on  the  part  niost  about  in   their  quest  for  special  personally,  is  that  many  of  us  with  an 

of  the  Japanese  textile  industry  to  volun-  congressional  treatment  is  import  pene-  enormous  sense  of  concern  for  the  plight 

tarily  limit  their  exports  of  textile  prod-  tratlon.  I  do  not  deny  that  penetration  of  the  working  man  have  been  put  into 

ucts  into  the  United  States.  In  manmade  fibers  has  increased  quite  the  position  of  fighting  against  these 
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totally  unjustified  legislated  quotas  while 
the  real  problems  have  gone  unattended. 
And  the  working  man,  suffering  under  a 
full  scale  recession,  has  had  his  under- 
standable fears  and  frustrations  ex- 
ploited for  political  gain  while  the  failure 
of  our  domestic  economy  and  the  com- 
plex problems  of  international  trade 
remain  virtually  untouched. 

Recently  I  joined  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits), 
and  six  other  Senators  in  introducing  S. 
834,  the  International  Trade  Act  of  1971. 
None  of  us  presents  this  bill  as  the  final 
BJiswer  to  the  problems  I  have  outlined. 
But  it  does  attempt  to  move  us  toward 
an  expansion  of  trade  together  with  im- 
proved mechanisms  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  farmers,  and  businessmen. 
OiU"  measure  does  liberalize  the  escape 
clause,  improve  and  increase  adjustment 
assistance,  and  increase  tiie  Preoident's 
authority  to  retaliate  against  unfair 
competition  from  abroad.  But  the  thrust 
of  this  kind  of  legislation,  which  I  believe 
to  be  both  responsive  and  responsible, 
stands  no  chance  even  of  consideration 
as  long  as  the  President  holds  progressive 
trade  policies  hostage  to  quotas  on 
textiles. 

Chaiiinan  Mills  saw  this  problem  and 
took  the  single  step  which  afforded  a  way 
out  of  this  impasse — a  step  which  prom- 
ises fair  relief  to  the  textile  industry 
and  a  generous  way  out  of  the  President's 
self-imposed  dilemma. 

In  light  of  the  true  situation  within 
the  textile  industry;  in  light  of  the  ob- 
vious impossibility  of  legislating  quotas 
for  textile  only,  in  light  of  the  inter- 
national trade  war  which  lies  just  across 
the  brink  of  congressionally  imposed 
quotas;  and  in  light  of  the  great  need 
to  move  beyond  the  phony  issue  of  textile 
quotas  into  the  real  problems  of  multi- 
nationalism  and  the  export  of  technology 
and  capital,  the  Japanese  agreement  is 
an  opportunity  which  deserves  the  fullest 
measure  of  support. 

Its  rejection  by  the  President  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  round,  I  am 
afraid,  of  congressional  trade  wars  in 
which  the  real  problems  will  continue  to 
go  imsolved  while  the  President  plays  out 
this  tiresome  and  dangerous  round  of 
the  Southern  strategy. 

Mr.  Mills  apparently  looked  at  2  years 
of  futile — indeed,  monstrously  inept — 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  this  admin- 
istration and  recognized  that  our  ad- 
ministration would  never  formally  agree 
to  anything  short  of  total  capitulation  by 
the  other  side.  No  agreement  in  any  sense 
of  a  fair  compromise  was  possible  while 
our  side  labored  under  the  thumb  of  our 
textile  lobby.  The  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position  was  to  render  impos- 
sible any  negotiated  settlement  while 
unfairly  keeping  alive  the  hopes  of  the 
textile  industry  for  congressional  dis- 
posal of  its  international  competition. 

To  claim  that  Chairman  Mills  "went 
around"  our  negotiators  Is  totally  untrue. 
There  were  no  negotiations  going  on,  and 
there  have  not  been  since  January,  when 
talks  were  disbanded  due  to  our  nego- 
tiators backing  away  from  agreement  un- 
der pressure  from  our  textile  lobby.  I 
would  refer  Senators  to  my  remarks  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  19th  of 
December.  At  that  time  I  charged  our  ne- 
gotiators from  backing  away  from  this 
near  agreement.  I  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  116,  part  33, 
pages  44368  and  44369,  materials  which  I 
believe  corroborated  this  charge.  What 
Mr.  Mills  did,  then,  was  to  resurrect 
the  aims  of  our  totally  tmsuccessful 
textile  negotiations  and  not  in  any  way 
to  circumvent  the  prerogatives  of  the 
administration  to  conduct  governmental 
negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  Chairman  Mills 
upon  hearing  of  the  President's  most  re- 
cent action.  I  feel  it  is  an  example  of  the 
finest  statemanship  and  wisdom  on  our 
most  crucial  trade  matters,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  re- 
cent editorials  published  in  the  \Va.sh- 
ington  Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  a 
column  by  Tom  Wicker,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  a  column  by  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Novak,  and  a  recent  article  from  News- 
week all  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

While,  again,  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
in  the  President's  opposition.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  agreement  can  still,  in  fact, 
become  the  basis  for  a  resolution  of  this 
particular  Issue  so  that  we  may  all  begin 
working  once  again  together  on  respon- 
sible solutions  to  the  real  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.\tement  of  Honor.^ble  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
(D.,  Ark).  Concerning  the  President's 
Rejection  of  the  Japanese  Textile  Fed- 
eration's Proposal  to  Limit  Textile  Ex- 
ports   TO    the    United    States 

I  understand  that  the  President  and  his 
advisors,  after  considering  the  recent  Initia- 
tive of  the  Japanese  Textile  Federation  to- 
ward a  solution  to  the  pro'Dlem  of  textile  im- 
ports, have  decided  to  reject  the  Japanese 
proposal.  Having  responded  on  many  occa- 
sions to  requests  from  Administration  offi- 
cials during  the  past  two  years  to  assist  in 
furthering  a  negotiated  settlement  of  this 
problem,  I  am  ijoth  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed at  this  decision.  This  rejection  of  the 
Japanese  initiative  not  only  involves  honest 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  restraints  on  textile  exports  to 
the  tfnlted  States,  it  involves  the  very  core 
of  our  trade  relations  with  the  textile  ex- 
porting countries  and  Indeed  with  our  ability 
to  deal  on  a  realistic  basis  with  the  problems 
all  out  Ini^ustries  face  in  competing  in  our 
own  markets  and  abroad. 

■While  I  can  perhaps  tinderstand  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  leaders  In  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  opposing  the  proposal,  and  I  as- 
sume that  they  have  given  it  serious  study, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  an  out-of-hand 
rejection  of  the  proposal  after  two  years  of 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement. My  support  of  the  industry's  efforts 
and  my  support  of  the  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  solution  to  this  problem  are 
a  matter  of  public  record.  I  regret  that  at  this 
time  the  decision  has  been  made  to  reject 
this  avenue  toward  a  meaningful  accommo- 
dation of  the  International  textile  trade 
problem. 

The  President  apparently  knows  of  an- 
other way  to  obtain  the  protection  which 
the  textile  Industry  Is  seeking  and.  at  the 
same  time,  prevent  other  protectionist  de- 
velopments from  accompanying  that  relief, 
but  I  do  not. 


I  am  sure  that  the  President  h.is  made  this 
decislo.i  taking  Inio  careful  c^/nsideration 
all  a.spects  of  the  matter,  including  growing 
opposition  to  any  legislative  quotas.  In  view 
of  his  decision  refusing  to  give  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Japanese  Textile  Federation  even 
a  trial  run,  this  opposition  will  become  even 
greater.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  decision  is 
retractable  and  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  Japanese  initiative  will  be  kept  open 
so  that  all  of  the  countries  Involved  may 
counsel  with  our  government  toward  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  mutual  cooperation 
so  necessary  to  the  future  growth  of  both 
their  economies  and  ours. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before  in  several 
different  ways,  the  stakes  involved  in  an  early 
settlement  of  the  textile  controversy  are 
very  great.  Obviously  our  trade  problems  go 
far  beyond  Just  the  question  of  textiles  and 

I  cannot  understand  how  under  any  circum- 
stances a  statutory  program  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  single  industry  can  be  developed 
which  Is  exclusive  of  consideration  of  statu- 
tory programs  for  other  deeply  affected  in- 
dustries. As  I  have  already  said,  I  await  with 
considerable  Interest  the  presentation  o; 
such  a  program  by  the  Administration 

Folly  on  Textiles 

Pre.-?ident  Nixon  has  angrily  rejected  the 
Japanese  plan  for  restricting  textile  experts 
to  this  country — a  plan  submitted  in  response 
to  an  initiative  by  Chalrma.i  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mr.  Mills,  a  man  not  easily  pleased,  had  wel- 
comed the  Japanese  plan  as  one  that  might 
eliminate  any  strcng  Congressional  push 
this  year  for  compulsory  import  quota  legis- 
lation. Such  an  outcome  would  have  re- 
moved the  danger  of  an  international  wave 
of  protectionism  and  opened  the  way  f^r 
a  return  to  the  more  liberal  trade  principles 
that  Mr.  Nixon  enunciated  in  his  State  of 
the  World  message. 

Now,  however,  the  President  says  that 
he  win  "strongly"  support  the  compulsory 
textile  quota  provisions  of  the  trade  bill  fa- 
thered by  Mr.  Mills  before  the  Japanese  put 
forward  their  plan  for  self-limitation. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  can  have  no  real  expecta- 
tion that  Congress  will  put  through  a  bill 
limited  to  textiles  when  Mr.  Mills  himself 
warns  that  it  Is  simply  not  possible  to  limit 
statutory  quotas  to  a  single  Industry.  It  Is 
even  more  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
President  would  want  to  Incur  the  opposition 
of  Chairman  Mills,  who  is  Important  to  the 
Administration  not  only  on  trade  leglsla- 
;ion  but  on  taxes,  welfare  reform,  revenue 
sharing  and  other  Issues  critical  to  his  en- 
tire   legislative    program. 

It  is  the  essence  of  rashness  to  Jeopardize 
vital  national  and  International  Interests  for 
the  sake  of  an  ill-considered  campaign  prom- 
ise  to  one  industry,  a  promise  that  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  President's  own  Ptaicd  rcmmltment 
to  free  trade.  The  Japanese  Intend  to  go  ahead 
anyway  with  their  plan,  which  they  say 
would  avoid  "undue  distortions"  that  would 
hurt  particular  sectors  of  the  American  tex- 
tile industry.  Mr.  Mills  says  he  will  oppose 
compulsory  quotas  until  the  Japanese  pKin 
Is  given  a  fair  trial.  The  Administration 
could  spare  itself  a  lot  of  needless  trouble  If 

II  adopted  the  same  reasonable  attitude. 
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A  Responsible  Japanese  Initiative  on  Tr.^de 
A  major  boost  has  been  given  the  cause  of 
freer  trade  by  the  decision  of  the  Japanese 
textile  Industry  unilaterally  to  limit  experts 
to  the  United  States.  This  Initiative,  no  less 
praiseworthy  for  being  long  overdue,  ought 
to  take  much  of  the  steam  out  of  the  Con- 
gressional protectionist  movement  that  al- 
most produced  an  abominable  trade-restrict- 
ing bill  last  year.  That  the  Japanese  initiative 
was  solicited  and  then  praised  by  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills,  the  key  figure  in  such  matters,  bodes 


well.  For  It  wlU  be  very  difficult  to  pass  any 
kind  of  import-quota  bill  over  his  objections. 
14r.  Mills  not  only  opposes  quotas  on  sound 
principle  but  he  now  has  his  own  alternative, 
tbe  Japanese  Initiative,  to  look  after. 

The  administration's  attitude  Is  unhelpful 
It  was  bad  enough  that  Mr.  Nixon,  to  dis- 
charge a  campaign  debt  to  Southern  textile 
interests,  sponsored  legislation  In  the  last 
Congress  to  Impose  quotas  on  Japanese 
and  other  textile  imports.  He  did  this  with- 
out making  any  serious  effort  to  determine 
whether  inflation  and  inefficiency  were  not 
more  to  blame  than  foreign  competition  for 
the  domestic  industry's  grievances,  and  with- 
out considering  how  he  would  keep  other 
competition-shy  industries  from  grabbing  for 
quotas  too.  It  was  bad  enough  as  well  that 
la  two  years  Mr.  Nixon  could  not  negotiate 
a  textile  agreement  with  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment; perhaps  the  essential  reason  he 
failed  was  that  he  would  not  ask  American 
textile  companies  and  unions  to  moderate 
their  demands. 

Now  the  President  has  unnecessarily  com- 
pounded these  errors  by  refusing  to  accept 
with  grace  the  way  out  offered  him  by  the 
Japanese  initiative.  If  poUtlcal  obligations 
to  the  South  prevented  him  from  endorsing 
that  act  publicly,  at  least  he  could  have  gone 
along  quietly.  'To  authorize  his  press  secre- 
tary to  grumble  yesterday — as  he  did — can 
only  encourage  American  textile  interests 
to  maintain  their  Inflexible  posture.  Such 
grumbles  will  also  encourage  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  on  whose  agree- 
ment to  limit  exports  Japan's  offer  Is  hinged, 
to  hold  out  longer  too. 

In  truth,  the  United  States  simply  cannot 
afford  to  waste  another  two  years.  In  Its 
trade  policy,  arguing  the  narrow  and  divisive 
l86ue  of  import  quotas.  Even  if  legislated 
quotas  are  again  defeated,  the  fight  will  have 
meant  a  costly  distraction  from  the  large 
and  pressing  requirement  of  adjusting  Amer- 
ican laws  to  changed  world  conditions.  The 
essential  need  is  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider legislation,  like  the  bill  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Mondale  and  Javits,  whose  purpose  Is 
to  expand  International  trade  In  a  progressive 
and  orderly  way  and,  while  doing  so.  to  give 
a  fair  break  to  American  firms  and  work- 
ers found  to  have  been  Injured  by  foreign 
competition. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  Insists  on  continuing  to  seek 
a  negotiated  textile  accord  with  the  Japanese, 
or  if  he  insists  on  sending  up  another  trade 
bill  Including  textile  quotas,  then  he  can  be 
virtually  assured  of  further  trouble — trouble 
in  Congress,  trouble  with  Japan,  and  trouble 
from  American  consumers  and  businesses 
Interested  In  freer  trade. 


Nixon's  Textile  Fetish 

So  Intensely  does  President  Nixon  feel  the 
obligation  of  his  1968  campaign  commitment 
to  the  textile  Industry  that  he  very  nearly 
Issued  a  statement  last  week  denouncing  the 
voluntary  Japanese  textile  Import  limita- 
tion in  a  way  that  would  have  inflicted  ir- 
remediable damage  on  himself. 

Even  the  more  restrained  statement  he 
finally  made  put  him  in  bad  enough  trouble. 
It  risks  another  congressional  struggle  over 
trade  legislation  and  an  International  trade 
w.ir. 

In  a  President  whose  flexibll'ty  and  prag- 
matism are  normally  Invaluable  assets,  this 
unyielding  adherence  to  his  old  campaign 
pledge  of  textile  quotas  defies  rational  ex- 
planation. Still  more  puzzling.  Mr.  Nixon  calls 
himself  a  free  trader,  and  yet  by  any  objec- 
tive test  the  case  for  textile  relief  Is  notably 
weaker  than  for  several  other  Industries. 

Moreover,  an  argument  can  be  made  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  fulfilled  his  1968  bargain.  He 
risked  much  bv  aggressively  pushing  a  textile 
quota  bill  in  1970.  but  the  textile  lobby  re- 
sponded by  logrolling  the  measure  Into  a 
protecUonlst  grabbag.  A  1970  admonition  to 


textile   lobbyists  on   this  score   from  White 
House  aide  Peter  Flanlgan  did  no  good. 

Similarly,  the  intransigent  textile  men  last 
year  rejected  an  offer  from  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment considerably  better  than  the  vol- 
untary limitation  negotiated  last  week  by 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  and  the  Japanese 
manufacturers.  With  the  mandatory  quota 
bill  at  that  time  still  alive  in  Congress. 
Flanlgan  said  no. 

Thtis.  as  the  new  Congress  convened  in 
January,  negotiations  were  dead.  Mills  rein- 
troduced a  quota  bill  at  White  House  request, 
with  no  intention  of  pushing  it.  Presidential 
agents  p)ondered  attaching  It  to  some  In- 
nocuous bill  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  If  that 
happened,  the  logrolling  would  breed  pro- 
liferating quotas  for  other  commodities,  con- 
fronting Mr.  Nixon  with  a  bill  for  beyond 
textiles. 

Mr.  Nixon  would  not  be  the  only  one  back 
on  the  hook.  As  cliairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Mills'  plate  is  over- 
flowing with  welfare  reform  and  national 
health  Insurance.  He  does  not  need  another 
trade  nightmare,  where  control  of  his  own 
committee  would  be  tenuous.  Accordingly, 
he  was  most  receptive  when  Japanese  textile 
representatives  paid  him  a  secret  visit  to  seek 
help  on  a  voluntary  limitation. 

Nor  should  this  have  surprised  the  White 
House.  The  Feb.  10  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce reported  that  Michael  Daniels,  Japa- 
nese textile  lobbyist  here,  carried  Mills'  pro- 
posal to  Tokyo,  Besides,  Mills  Informed  the 
White  House  through  chief  George  Shultz 
(though  how  completely  Is  now  disputed). 

When  the  Japanese  announced  their  vol- 
untary limitation  March  8,  Mills  tried  his 
hardest  for  at  least  grudging  White  House 
acceptance  (using  free  trade  Republican  con- 
gressmen as  emissaries).  He  never  had  a 
chance.  Although  staffers  offered  such  an 
option  to  the  President  early  last  week,  he 
felt  his  commitment  to  the  textile  men  was 
Inflexible  that  not  even  Shultz,  an  ardent 
free  trader,  actively  promoted  It. 

Pressed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans  and  political  aide  Harry  Dent,  Mr. 
Nixon  was  actually  primed  to  issue  a  state- 
ment eviscerating  Mills  for  Infringing  on 
Presidential  prerogatives  and  promising  a 
crash  effort  to  pass  a  textile  bill.  Apart  from 
alienating  Mills,  that  would  have  provoked 
an  Immediate  trade  fight. 

Cooler  heads — especially  domestic  policy 
chief  John  Ehrlichman  and  the  President's 
new  trade  expert,  ex-Bell  and  Howell  camera 
president  Peter  G.  Peterson — prevailed  to  get 
a  softer  stand.  But  they  could  not  remove 
a  recommendation  for  a  textile  quota  bill. 
The  adamant  President  refused  even  to  per- 
mit a  trial  period  for  the  Mills  plan. 

That  puts  Mr.  Nixon  squarely  on  the  trade 
hook.  At  best,  he  wiU  appear  Impotent  be- 
fore his  Southern  constituents  while  the 
Mills  proposal  goes  Into  effect.  At  worst,  he 
risks  a  ruinously  protectionist  bill  In  Con- 
gress with  horrendous  International  Implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mills  Plays  It  Rough 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  March  13 — "Politics  ain't 
beaubag,"  Mr.  Dooley  said,  and  that  Is  ex- 
actly the  way  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
sees  It.  In  fact,  at  the  moment,  Arkansas' 
gift  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
playing  the  game  so  hard  and  so  astutely  that 
he  has  Mr.  Nixon  floundering  and  foreign 
diplomats  watching  ojjen -mouthed.  The  lat- 
ter cannot  quite  grasp  liow.  In  the  peculiar 
American  system,  one  small  state  Congress- 
man who  by  the  accident  of  seniority  heads 
an  Important  committee  can  have  (a)  worked 
out    an    agreement    with    a    foreign    power, 

(b)  thus  concluded  a  negotiation  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  botched  last  year  and 

(c)  virtually  killed  the  prospect  of  another 


Import -quota  bill  like  the  one  that  passed 
the  House  last  year. 

Well  the  diplomiits  might  wonder.  As  In- 
terpreted by  knowledgeable  persons,  few 
episodes  have  more  clearly  demonstrated  the 
extent  to  which  the  American  system  is  a 
government  of  men,  as  well  as  of  laws  and 
procedures;  or  the  extent  to  which  hard, 
partisan  politics  plays  a  part  In  dealing 
with  some  of  the  most  important  Issues  of 
American  life — for  instance,  welfare  reform. 
When  Congress  failed  last  year  to  pass 
the  Administration's  Family  Assistance  Plan 
(F.A.P.).  which  would  Institute  a  minimum- 
income  approach  to  welfare,  the  White  Hotise 
publicly  pledged  to  push  through  the  F.A.P. 
this  year  by  tying  It  to  a  10  percent  Increase 
in  Social  Security  benefits,  w'nich  everyone 
favored. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  then  disclosed  his  sweep- 
ing new  revenue-sharing  proposals.  Mr.  Mills 
has  long  been  a  passionate  opponent  of 
revenue  sharing,  and  he  set  out  to  defeat  the 
Nixon  plan.  The  strategy  Mr.  Mills  settled 
upon  was  to  substitute  some  form  of  Fed- 
eral assumption  of  welfare  costs. 

This  would  Improve  the  position  of  the 
states  by  relieving  them  of  burdensome 
costs,  rather  than  by  handing  them  more 
Federal  money.  Under  this  plan,  it  might 
also  be  possible  to  use  some  of  the  funds 
profMDSed  for  revenue  sharing  to  increase  wel- 
fare beneflts — and  thus  a  Democratic  party 
position  could  be  developed  to  counter  the 
President's  "new  American  revolution." 

But  this  over-all  campaign  to  substitute  a 
welfare  take-over  for  revenue  sharing  dic- 
tated that  Mr.  Mills  block  Mr.  Nixon's  plan 
to  piggy-back  the  unpopular  F..A.P.  on  the 
popular  Social  Security  increases.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  the  chairman  and  other  Demo- 
cratic leaders  feared  that  Congressional  pro- 
tectionists would  try  to  attach  textile  and 
other  Import  quotas  to  the  attractive  Social 
Security  bill.  If  it  stood  aJone. 

Mr.  Mills,  who  sponsored  quota  legislation 
and  pushed  it  through  the  House  last  year, 
only  to  see  It  die  In  the  Senate,  apparently 
has  turned  against  quotas.  Friends  say  that. 
In  the  first  place,  he  never  did  have  his 
heart  In  restrictive  trade  legislation  but  was 
responding  to  pressures  he  thought  irresisti- 
ble. But  the  chairman,  who  told  friends  last 
June  that  there  would  not  be  "five  votes" 
against  the  quota  bill,  Is  said  to  have  been 
surprised  and  Impressed  at  the  free-trade 
opposition  It  aroused. 

The  experience  of  1970  also  taught  Mr. 
Mills,  as  he  said  this  week,  that  there  was 
no  way  to  provide  the  textile  Import  quotas 
Mr.  Nixon  wants  and  still  "prevent  other 
protectionist  developments  from  accompany- 
ing that  relief" — for  instance,  the  quotas  on 
shoe  imports  that  were  tacked  on  last  year. 
These  considerations  apparently  led  the 
chairman  to  the  extraordinary  personal  In- 
terventions that  produced  voluntary  agree- 
ment by  the  Japanese  textile  industry,  sub- 
sequently endorsed  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, to  restrict  exports  to  the  United  States, 
The  chairman  apparently  did  not  deal  direct- 
ly with  Japanese  officials  but  with  industry 
representatives;  and  sources  close  to  him  say 
that  he  "touched  base"  even  for  these  private 
dealings  with  such  White  House  officials  as 
Henry  Kissinger  and  John  Ehrlichman. 

At  least  partially  as  a  fruit  of  the  Japanese 
arrangement,  the  Social  Security  benefit  In- 
creases passed  the  Senate  this  week  Incor- 
porated in  a  rider  on  a  debt -ceiling  bill  al- 
ready passed  in  the  House.  The  new  bene- 
fits, perhaps  in  somewhat  modified  form, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  House,  but  neither 
the  F..A  P.  nor  ImpKjrt-quota  legislation  can 
now  be  added  to  the  legislative  package.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Nixon  reacted 
with  fcnger  and  rejected  the  voluntary  Jap- 
anese agreement.  Not  only  did  It  cwmmlt  the 
Japanese  to  less  than  the  Administration  had 
sought  in  relief  of  the  American  textile  In- 
dustry; not  only  had  Mr.  Mills,  nevertheless, 
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brought  off  an  agreement  that  lessened  Con- 
gressional pressure  for  quotas;  but  the  chair- 
man now  savs  flatly  that  he  need  no  longer 
support  the  quota  legislation  Mr.  NUon 
wants,  which  would  have  to  originate  In  his 
committee.  Without  the  threat  of  such  legis- 
lation In  the  background,  Mr.  Nixon  has  al- 
most no  hope  of  negotiating  a  more  restrictive 
arrangement  with  the  Japanese. 

Moreover,  the  way  now  appears  open  for 
Mr.  Mills  to  Incorporate  the  main  features  of 
the  P.A.P.  In  his  proposed  Federal  take-over 
of  the  welfare  system  and  to  substitute  that 
package  for  the  Nixon  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals, thus  cutting  the  heart  out  of  the 
"new  American  revolution." 

In  that  light,  the  President's  refusal  to 
accept  the  voluntary  agreements  and  his  re- 
newed demand  for  quota  legislation  are  not 
as  quixotic  as  they  seem.  Rather  they  ap- 
pear to  be  a  new  version,  for  the  hard  fight 
ahead  in  1972.  of  the  pledge  to  relieve  the 
textile  Industry  that  was  so  valuable  to  Mr. 
Nixon  In  the  South  In  1968. 

Nixon's  Rebuff  to  Jap.\n:  He  Tttrns  Down 
Its  Offer  To  Ristmct  Textile  Exports 
For  two  hectic  years,  President  Nixon  has 
striven  mightily  to  redeem  his  campaign 
pledge  to  the  Southern  textile  industry  to 
stem  the  tide  of  textile  Imports.  The  effort 
has  focused  on  Japan,  the  biggest  single  ex- 
porter, accounting  for  about  25  p>er  cent  of 
the  $2.3  billion  in  textiles  entering  the  U.S. 
each  year;  It  has  ranged  from  delicate  be- 
hind-the-scenes negotiations  to  full-dress 
visits  to  Tokyo  by  Commerce  Secretary  Mau- 
rice Stans  and  other  dignitaries.  When  the 
President  agreed  In  1969  to  a  timetable  for 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan,  his  price  was 
a  pledge  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  per- 
suade Its  textile  Industry  to  accept  vol- 
untary export  controls.  And  to  add  to  the 
pressure,  Mr.  Nixon  persuaded  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  to  Introduce  a  bill  In  Congress  setting 
quotas  on  textile  Imports. 

But  problems  dogged  the  President's  efforts 
from  the  start.  Stans's  overbearing  manner 
enraged  the  sensitive  Japanese,  and  their 
textile  makers  refused  to  exercise  even  a 
modicum  of  self-restraint.  In  the  U.S.,  the 
trade  bill  that  Mills  had  introduced  as  a 
bargaining  ploy  became  a  Christmas  tree  of 
protectionist  clauses  affecting  scores  of  In- 
dustries. Before  it  died  in  the  Senate  last 
session,  the  measiu-e  rolled  political  waters 
overseas  and  raised  the  specter  of  a  world 
trade  war. 

Plan:  Thus,  when  the  Japan  Textile  Fed- 
eration announced  last  week  It  would  put 
into  effect  a  voluntary  three-year  plan  to 
limit  textUe  shipments  to  the  U.S.,  the 
betting  on  Capitol  Hill  was  that  it  would 
effectively  take  Mr.  Nixon,  Mills  and  every- 
one else  off  the  hook.  To  be  sure,  the  pro- 
posal, which  would  restrict  the  growth  of 
textile  exports  to  the  U.S.  to  5  per  cent  In 
the  first  year  and  6  per  cent  In  each  of  the 
next  two,  was  denounced  as  "unworkable" 
by  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute; the  manufacturers  argued  that  the 
absence  of  limits  on  specific  product  cate- 
gories left  the  Japanese  free  to  "wreck  entire 
segments  of  the  domestic  Industry."  But 
since  Japan  explicitly  promised  to  avoid 
"undu«  distortions"  affecting  particular  In- 
dvistry  sectors,  most  observers — Including 
Mills,  who  had  been  negotiating  informally 
with  Japanese  textile  producers  before  the 
announcement — regarded  the  plan  as  a  rea- 
sonable compromise. 

Not  so  Mr.  Nlzon.  In  a  sharply  worded 
statement  presented  by  White  House  press 
secretary  Ronald  Zlegler,  the  President  re- 
jected the  Japanese  plan  as  "short  of  the 
terms  essential  to  the  U.S."  and  vowed  to 
support  the  textile  quota  provisions  of  the 
trade  bill,  which  Mills  had  reintroduced  in 
the  House  in  January.  The  Japanese  action. 
Mr.  Nixon  charged,  "effectively  precluded 
further   meaningful   governinent-to-govern- 


ment  negotiations."  He  added,  however,  that 
he  would  welcome  renewed  talks. 

Both  the  vehemence  and  the  apparent 
firmness  of  the  President's  rejection  startled 
political  and  financial  experts  alike.  Consid- 
ering the  government's  notable  lack  of  prog- 
ress in  negotiating  with  the  Japanese  and 
the  possible  dcunage  that  protectionist  trade 
legislation  could  cause,  why  hadn't  Mr. 
Nixon — with  a  proper  show  of  reluctance — 
chosen  to  accept  the  Japanese  plan  as  tha 
basis  for  compromise.' 

Part  of  the  answer  was  obvious:  clearly, 
the  President  was  miffed  at  the  role  played 
by  Mills  In  negotiating  with  the  Japanese. 
Indeed,  at  the  White  House  news  conference 
to  release  the  President's  statement.  Rep. 
John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, pointedly  expressed  alarm  at  Mills' 
negotiations  and  deplored  any  "end-run  at- 
tempt to  bypass  CGnstitutional  authority." 

shobt  ciBcurr 

But  Mr.  Nixon's  heated  reaction  was  gov- 
erned by  more  than  pique  at  a  Democratic 
congressman.  In  fact,  Newsweek's  Rich 
Thomas  learned,  the  Administration  as  long 
ago  as  last  December  had  firmly  rejected  a 
Japanese  proposal  for  voluntary  restraints 
that  was  essentially  the  same  deal  as  the 
Mills  package,  except  that  it  showed  an  Im- 
plicit willingness  to  negotiate  on  product 
categories  and  thus  might  have  been  even 
more  stringent.  Mr.  Nixon  apparently  be- 
lieved that  the  threat  of  an  import  quota 
bill  would  eventually  force  the  Japanese  to 
come  up  with  an  even  better  deal.  He  was 
in  the  process  of  vralting  them  out  when  they 
approached  Mills  for  new  talks.  And  as  Mr. 
Nixon  saw  the  outcome.  Mills  short-circuited 
the  President's  own  strategy. 

That  strategy,  however,  was  almost  entirely 
political.  Indeed,  Mr.  Nixon's  decision  to  re- 
ject the  latest  Japanese  proposal  was  taken 
in  the  face  of  contrary  economic  arguments 
from  a  whole  chorus  of  White  House  advisers, 
ranging  from  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  and  Henry  Kissinger  of  the  National 
Security  Council  to  Paul  McCracken,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  George  Shultz,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  the  Budget.  "It  was  a 
reasonable  basis,  economically,  on  which  to 
work  out  a  settlement."  insisted  a  high  Ad- 
ministration source  after  the  battle.  But  Mr. 
Nixon  owes  his  1968  nomination  to  South 
Carolina's  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  and  l\e 
regards  that  debt  as  a  near-sacred  obliga- 
tion— besides  which,  he  is  mindful  of  the 
political  weight  swung  by  textile  makers  and 
unions.  Mills'  maneuver  would  have  robbed 
the  President  of  credit  for  redeeming  his 
own  campaign  pledge- — and  yet,  if  he  had 
accepted  it,  Mr.  Nixon  would  still  have  been 
open  to  criticism  that  the  deal  wasn't  sweet 
enough  for  the  Industry. 

It  was  open  to  question,  however,  whether 
rejection  of  the  offer  left  the  President  any 
better  off.  The  Japanese,  expressing  surprise 
and  disappointment,  said  they  would  observe 
the  terms  of  their  offer  In  any  case.  But  It 
seemed  doubtful  that  they  could  since  the 
plan  depended  all  along  on  similar  restraint 
by  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and  Korea — which 
now  had  no  Incentive  to  go  along. 

STANDOFF 

In  the  upshot.  Mr.  Nixon's  rejection  of 
the  Japanese  offer  seemed  to  have  created 
a  standoff.  What  he  wanted,  for  the  record 
at  least,  was  the  Draconian  textile  impwrt 
quota  in  the  bill  now  In  the  House.  But 
even  If  Mills  could  be  persuaded  to  put  the 
measure  through  his  committee — a  highly 
dubious  prospect,  in  view  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
treatment  of  his  plan — this  course  raised  ull 
of  last  year's  dangers  of  a  flock  of  protec- 
tionist amendments  and  a  world  trade  war. 
Mills,  for  the  moment,  was  maintaining  cool 
reticence,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how 
cooperative  he  would  be  In  handling  the 
rest  of  the  Administration's  economic  mea- 


sures. The  Japanese  might  be  lured  back  to 
the  bargaining  table,  but  they  remained  free 
to  export  as  much  as  they  liked.  Considering 
everything,  said  a  bitter  official  at  the  State 
Department,  "I'm  glad  we  had  no  pan  of 
that  one.  The  White  House  managed  to 
antagonize  the  Japanese,  Nixon's  own  ad- 
visers and  Wilbur  Mills  at  one  stroke.  That 
was  a  pretty  good  day's  work." 
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ATTITUDES  OF  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
TOWARD  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently had  brought  to  my  attention  a  poll 
conducted  by  the  Harris  survey  on  atti- 
tudes of  the  American  people  toward 
Congress.  The  poll  reveals  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  find  the 
performance  of  Congress  either  "only 
fair"  or  "poor",  the  lowest  such  rating 
since  the  question  was  first  put  by  the 
survey  in  1963. 

Much  is  said  and  written  about  a  so- 
called  "credibility  gap"  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  public.  But  we  should  be 
as  much  concerned,  if  not  more  con- 
cerned, about  the  confidence  gap  that 
exists  between  the  National  Legislature 
and  the  American  people. 

This  poll  reveals  that  Congress  got  its 
highest  marks  for  that  provision  of  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  requiring 
the  manufacture  of  a  virtually  pollution- 
free  automobile  by  1975.  But  the  poll  albo 
reveals  that  the  Congress  gets  its  lowest 
marks  for  its  failure  to  enact  revenue 
sharing. 

The  92d  Congress  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
Nation  in  its  governmental  institutions, 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level, 
through  the  enactment  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. For  more  than  50  years,  revenues 
and  power  have  flowed  from  the  people 
to  the  Central  Government.  By  enacting 
revenue  sharing,  this  trend  could  at  least 
be  tempered,  if  not  reversed.  By  actually 
surrendering  a  small  part  of  its  power, 
rather  than  continually  increasing  it.  the 
Federal  Government  would  demonstrate 
a  rare  willingness  to  respond  to  the  legit- 
imate needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

An  earlier  poll  by  the  Gallup  organi- 
zation revealed  that  fully  77  percent  of 
the  people  support  the  concept  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  If  representative  democ- 
racy means  anything  it  means  that  the 
National  Legislature  should  respond  to 
the  clear  wishes  of  a  clear  majority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  Harris  survey,  as  described 
m  Congressional  Quarterly,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Public    Opinion    Poll:    Many    Dissatistib) 
With  Congress 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  job  done  by  Con- 
gress reached  a  record  high  for  recent  years 
among  the  American  people  In  1970.  accord- 
ing to  a  Harris  Survey  released  March  1. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  individuals  In  » 
nationwide  sample  judged  the  record  of  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  as  "only 
fair"  or  "poor."  Only  about  one-fourth 
viewed  the  job  done  as  "excellent"  or  "pretty 
good"— the  lowest  rating  since  the  question 
was  flrst  asked  by  the  survey  In  1963. 

President  Nixon's  handling  of  Congress  in 
1970  was  also  assigned  low  marks.  Fifty-nine 


percent  of  the  individuals  interviewed  rated 
his  performance  "only  fair"  or  "poor." 

These  v.ere  the  results  of  interviews  in  a 
cross  section  of  1.627  households  conducted 
by  the  Harris  organization  during  the  period 
Jan.  9  to  15. 

•How  would  you  rate  the  Job  Congress  did 
In  1970— excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair,  or 
poor?"  (Eesults  are  shown  as  "positive,"  a 
grouping  of  the  flrst  two  choices,  "negative," 
a  gro'ipin;  of  the  last  two  choices,  and  "not 
sure."! 


Year  survey  laken 


Positive 


Negative 


Not  sure 


1971 2«  "  11 

1970 "  \\  5 

1969 11  f.  ^\ 

1968 \\  *°  » 

1967 f  "  I 

iMg:::::::::::::::.        ^^         ^^  lo 

"How  vTOuld  you  rate  President  Nixon  on 
his  handling  of  Congress  In  1970 — excellent, 
pretty  good,  only  fair,  or  poor?" 

Positive 28 

Negative   69 

Not  Sure ^3 

Ratings  on  Issues.  When  those  Interviewed 
were  asked  to  evaluate  Congress  on  specific 
issues,  ratings  were  most  often  positive  fo<r 
requiring  development  of  pollution -free  car 
engines  and  banning  cigarette  advertising  on 
television.  Congress  received  Its  most  nega- 
tive marks  for  not  raising  Social  Security 
benefits  and  not  passing  President  Nixon's 
welfare  program. 

"How  would  you  rate  the  Job  Congress  has 
done  In  the  past  year  on  the  following — 
excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair,  or  poor?" 

(In  percent] 

Positive    NeRative      Not  sure 


Requiring  pollution-free  car 
engine 

Banning  c.garelte  adver- 
tising on  TV     

Extending  Federal  aid  to 
education  ._ 

Giving  vote  to  I8-y5ar-oldS- . . 

Reiecting  SST  subsidv 

Passing  expanded  ABM 

Passing  anti-crime  bill 

Turning  down  Haynsworth 
and  Carswell _ 

Overriding  Nixon  veto  on 
hospital  bill 

Not  passing  Nixon  welfare 
reiorm  h.W. .    .     - .. 

Nol  increasing  Social 
Security - 

Not  passing  revenue-sharing 
bill 


Despite  dissatisfaction  with  the  record  of 
a  Republican  President  and  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  in  1970,  49  percent  of  the 
samples  considered  "having  a  Congress  of  a 
different  party  from  the  President  as  a  check 
on  him"  Is  a  "good  Idea."  Thirty-six  percent 
said  this  was  a  "bad  idea"  while  15  percent 
were  unsure. 


76 

15 

9 

64 

26 

10 

59 
55 
38 
37 
36 

26 
36 
28 
34 
39 

15 
9 

34 
29 
25 

26 

35 

39 

26 

35 

39 

25 

48 

27 

13 

71 

16 

10 

46 

44 

PROBLEMS  ON  YOUTH 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
month  of  February,  the  American  Legion 
held  its  11th  annual  National  Com- 
mander's Conference  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  with  more  than  1,000  Legion 
leaders  from  across  the  Nation  meeting 
to  discuss  the  Legion's  program  and  na- 
tional policies  with  government  and  mili- 
tary ofQcials. 

Among  the  several  reports  received 
from  various  Legion  oflQclals  was  a  most 
Interesting  paper  by  Randel  Shake,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Commission  on 
Children  and  Youth.  I  believe  this  hard- 


hitting statement  will  be  of  interest  to 
everyone. 

Expressing  its  concern  for  the  youth  of 
America,  the  National  Children  and 
Youth  Commission  during  the  meeting 
approved  grants  totaling  some  $25,000 
for  research  and  correctional  projects  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  youth.  This 
action  brought  the  Legion's  total  con- 
tribution in  this  field  to  approximately 
$400,000  since  1955. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment  bt  Randex  Shake 
Early  In  March,  1967,  in  Eastern  Canada, 
an  11   year  old  boy  died  of  old  age. 

Ricky  Gallant  was  only  1 1  years  old  chrono- 
logically, but  he  suffered  an  odd  disease  called 
progeria.  He  showed  characteristics  of  a  90 
year  old  man.  He  was  senile,  had  hardened 
arteries,  he  was  bald  and  had  slack  and 
wrinkled  skin.  In  effect,  Ricky  was  an  old 
man  when  he  died — a  long  lifetime  of  bio- 
logical change  having  been  packed  Into  his 
11  short  years. 

Cases  of  progeria  are  rare.  Yet  in  one  sense 
all  of  our  children  are  suffering  from  this 
ailment.  They  are  not  growing  senile  but 
they  are  growing  old  before  their  time  be- 
cause of  a  super-normal  rate  of  social  change. 
Wr  are  now  finding  an  ever-growing  nvim- 
ber  of  children  with  emotional  and  psychiat- 
ric problems;  we  are  finding  10  and  11  year 
old  girls  In  our  VD  clinics;  we  find  15  and 
16  year  olds  committing  our  most  vicious 
crimes;  we  are  even  finding  9  and  10  year 
olds  "hooked"  on  heroin.  These  are  all  social 
problems  that  formerly  were  related  to  older 
age  groups.  They  are  social  problems  that 
have  now  Invaded  the  younger  age  groups 
becavise  of  the  tremendous  Increase  in  the 
rate  of  social  change. 

Should  there  be  any  of  you  who  think  I 
am  exaggerating  the  social,  moral,  and  fin- 
ancial Importance  of  some  of  these  problems 
let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  what  I  am 
talking  about : 

The  very  week  last  May  that  all  America, 
and  much  of  the  Western  world,  mourned  the 
shooting  of  four  students  at  Kent  State.  17 
youngsters,  without  much  celebrity,  died  In 
New  York  from  overdose  of  heroin. 

Prom  January  1,  1970  till  November  15  (the 
latest  figures  available)  five  times  as  many 
young  people  died  from  narcotic-related 
deaths  In  Philadelphia  than  the  city  lost  In 
Vietnam. 

And  listen  to  the  figure.'  released  by  Com- 
missioner of  Custom'?.  Myles  Ambrose,  con- 
cerning drug  seizures  by  the  United  States 
Customs.  District  of  Miami.  Florida  alone — 
"Cocaine  seizures  (In  1970)  have  Increased 
279  7o  over  1969  .  .  .  Htishlsh  seizures  have 
gone  up  by  almost  3.000^-  .  .  .  Marijuana 
seizures  have  Increased  by  90 '1  .  .  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  5  grain  units,  up  by  131 '"r  .  .  . 
and  Heroin,  the  most  dangerous  of  the  hard 
drugs,  by  a  phenomenal  Increase  of  21,- 
905",— I  repeat,  21,905 <^r ," 

And  Just  to  end  up  my  drug  figures — early 
in  January  1971,  U.S.  Officials  In  Saigon  dis- 
closed that  an  improved  diagnostic  and  re- 
porting system  showed  drug  deaths  in  1970 
among  American  OIs  in  Vietnam  was  70% 
higher  than  previously  thought. 

Drug  abuse  is  a  most  serious  problem  but 
it  certainly  Isn't  the  only  one.  Without  la- 
boring the  points  let  me  Just  add  a  few  in 
other  areas. 

Today,  venereal  disease  is  a  full  fledged 
epidemic  In  the  United  States.  Of  all  the 
communicable  diseases.  VD  Is  leading  the 
list  by  a  great  margin. 

More  than  1  out  of  every  250  boys  and 
girls  In  the  Nation  had  gonorrhea  last  year. 
In  13  states  the  rate  was  1  In  200  and  in  one 


area  of  the  coi;ntry  the  rate  was  better  than 
1  in  25. 

In  untreated  syphilis.  1  m  200  becomes 
blind;  1  in  50  becjmes  ln=.\ne;  1  in  25  be- 
comes crippled;  and  1  In  15  becomes  a 
syph-.luic  heart  victim. 

From  an  econom:c  standpoint  we  are 
Ef>endlng  over  $50  million  per  year  for  insti- 
tutionalization of  the  syphilitic  insane  alone. 
We  lose  each  year  about  36.000  man  years 
because  of  institutionalization  and  other 
40,000  man  years  from  life  expectancy.  We 
lose  Income  to  age  65  of  nearly  $50  million 
each  year  based  on  life  expectancy  tables. 
I'm  sure  I  do  not  need  to  take  the  time  of 
this  audience  to  describe  the  increases  In 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  Our  news 
media  are  full  of  the  figures  on  a  current 
basis.  But  you  may  not  be  aware  that: 

We  have  about  3  million  people  in  this 
country  right  now  who  have  been  convicted 
of  crime  or  delinquency.  About  1  million  of 
them  are  behind  bars  while  the  other  2  mil- 
lion are  walking  the  streets 

At  the  same  time  Institutions  for  crim- 
inals and  delinquents  are  receiving  about 
95%  of  all  funds  made  available  for  cor- 
rectional purposes  while  about  5''r  has  to  be 
stretched  over  the  supervision  of  those  2 
mill. on  on  probation  or  parole. 

In  the  area  of  mental  and  emotional  Ill- 
ness we  have  Just  as  dreary  a  picture. 

Among  young  people  under  the  age  of  18 
we  have  an  estinxated  number  of  1.400.000 
who  need  psychiatric  help.  Some  400,000  are 
receiving  It. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb  measure  we  have  about 
1  out  of  every  10  of  our  school  age  popula- 
tion that  can  benefit  from  professional  help. 
Well,  that  certainly  Is  enough  figures  and 
statistics  but  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
problems  that  could  be  mentioned.  Just 
to  Illustrate,  we  now  have  the  knowledge  to 
perform  genetic  engineering  and  genetic  sur- 
gery. We  have  the  knowledge  to  perform  em- 
bryo transplants  or  Implants.  We  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  technology  to  save  lives 
through  dialysis — provided  there  are  enough 
machines  to  go  around.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion is  whether  social  institutions,  national 
resources  and  national  policies  will  keep  pace 
with  technological  advances,  for  scientific 
advances  raise  grave  and  fundamental  eth- 
ical and  legal  questions  for  society.  They 
raise  questions  such  as — 

Who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die? 
How  long  shall  life  be  preserved  and  how 
shall  It  be  altered? 

Who  shall  make  decisions — or  to  put  It 
more  bluntly — Who  is  to  play  Ood? 

So  what  Is  my  purpose  in  presenting  this 
type  of  picture  to  the  National  Legislative 
Comjnlsslon?  I  have  but  one  purpose  in 
mind — you  gentlemen  play  the  major  role  in 
establishing  the  legislative  priorities  of  The 
American  Legion.  And  The  American  Legion 
can  play  a  major  role  in  helping  establish 
national  priorities.  As  important  and  im- 
perative as  are  our  problems  of  National 
Security  and  Foreign  Relations,  we  also  have 
domestic  Issues  that  are  Important  to  the 
Nation. 

As  one  Individual  with  36  months  of  con- 
tinuous combat  duty,  no  one  has  to  argue 
with  me  the  importance  of  rehabilitating  our 
disabled  veterans  and  caring  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  gave  their  lives. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  neither  does  anyone 
have  to  argue  with  me  the  importance  to 
the  Nation  of  "saving"  millions  of  today's 
young  people  who  have  fallen  victim  to  dis- 
enchantment, unemployment,  pwverty,  hope- 
lessness, squalor  and  alienation  brought 
about  by  our  super-normal  rate  of  social 
change — the  victims  of  what  we  might  term 
"social  progeria.''  And  Just  as  this  Nation  has 
a  moral  responsibility  to  the  veteran  and  his 
family  so  also  do  we  have  a  moral  re-ponsl- 
blUty  to  our  young  pe<^le  for  they  too  are 
of  social  and  productive  Importance. 

The  National  Legislative  Commission  Is 
one  of  the  really  prestigious  Commissions  in 
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The  American  Legion.  From  the  standpoint 
of  Children  and  Youth  we  would  speclflcaily 
ask  you  to  help  shape  the  National  priorities. 
Care  for  the  veteran  and  his  dependents  is  a 
must.  Maintaining  a  strong  Nation  is  im- 
perative. But  do  we  really  maintain  a  strong 
Nation  if  we  neglect  the  problems  facing 
today's  youth?  Do  we  really  make  the  Nation 
strong  by  just  looking  at  the  statistics  on 
physical  and  mental  rejections  from  military 
service? 

Patriotism  Is  an  Integral  and  Inherent  part 
of  our  organization,  but  Is  it  more  patriotic 
to  fly  our  flag  on  Flag  D:iy  and  march  in 
the  parade  on  Veterans  Day  than  it  is  to 
clean  up  our  environmental  p>ollution?  Gen- 
tlemen, these  are  only  fragmentary  samples 
of  problems  facing  today's  young  people  and 
for  the  months  ahead  we  again  a.sk  specific- 
ally for  the  help  of  this  Commission  not 
only  in  determining  answers  but  In  putting 
them  into  active  practice. 

And  one  concluding  comment — the  more 
I  study  the  problems  of  this  Nation,  the  more 
admiration  and  appreciation  I  have  for  the 
Task  Force  for  the  Future  who  gave  The 
American  Legion  guidelines  for  the  future. 


POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  FUTURE 

Mi-.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  'when 
President  Nixon  delivered  his  historic 
message  on  the  problems  of  population 
gi-owth,  he  made  the  very  wise  observa- 
tion that — 

For  some  time  population  growth  has 
been  seen  as  a  problem  for  developing  coun- 
tries. Only  recently  has  It  come  to  be  seen 
that  pressing  problems  are  also  pcsed  for 
advanced  industrial  countries  when  their 
populations  Increase  at  the  rate  that  the 
■United  States,  for  example,  must  now  antic- 
ipate. Food  supplies  may  be  ample  in  such 
nations,  but  social  supplies — the  capacity  to 
educate  youh.  to  provide  privacy  and  living 
space,  to  maintain  the  process  '^f  open, 
democratic  government — may  be  grlevlously 
strained. 

The  Nation  is  slowly  coming  to  realize 
that  the  population  problem  is  not 
"someone  else's  baby,"  that  it  is,  in  fact. 
a  very  real  and  all-encompa.ssing  threat 
to  the  generation.^;  which  will  follow  us. 

The  President  went  on  in  his  message 
to  point  out  that — 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  element  in  the 
present  situation  is  the  fact  that  so  few 
people  are  examining  these  [population] 
questions  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  whole 
society  Perceptive  businessmen  project  the 
demand  for  their  products  many  years  into 
the  future  bv  studvmg  population  trends. 
Other  private  institutions  develop  sophisti- 
cated planning  mechanisms  which  allow 
thorn  to  account  for  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions. In  the  governmental  sphere,  however, 
there  !s  virtually  no  machinery  through 
which  we  c.%n  develop  a  detailed  understand- 
ina:  of  dem-graphlc  changes  and  bring  that 
understandmg  to  bear  on  public  policy.  The 
federal  government  makes  only  a  minimal 
effort  in  this  area.  The  efforts  of  State  and 
local  governments  are  also  inadequate.  Most 
Importantly,  the  planning  which  does  take 
place  at  some  levels  is  poorly  understood  at 
others  and  is  often  based  on  unexamined 
assumptions. 

Because  of  this  situation,  I  was  grati- 
fied when  President  Nixon  followed  up 
his  population  message  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  creation  of  a  statutory 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future.  Congress  endorsed 
his  recommendation  in  Public  Law  91- 
213,  signed  on  March  16,  1970.  I  have 
been  honored  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 


Commission  for  the  last  9  months.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  struggled  over  tiie 
many  and  varied  aspects  of  population 
growth  and  its  implications  for  the  course 
of  America's  future. 

In  accordance  with  the  Commission's 
mandate,  an  interim  report  has  been  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  it  to  Senators  for  their 
reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interim  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A^  Interim  Report  to  the  President  and 
THE  Congress  From  the  Commission  on 
Pnpri.ATiON  Growth  and  the  American 
FrrrRE 

POPt'LATION    IN    PERSPECTIVE 

The  time  has  come  to  ask  what  level  of 
population  growth  is  good  lor  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  period  when  rapid 
growth  made  better  sense  as  we  sought  to 
settle  a  continent  and  build  a  modern  in- 
dustrial Nation.  And  there  was  a  period,  in 
the  1930's,  when  a  low  birth  rate  w-as  cause 
for  concern.  But  these  are  new  times  and 
we  have  to  question  old  assumptions  and 
make  new  choices  based  on  what  population 
growth  means  for  the  Nation  today.  Despite 
the  pervasive  Impact  of  population  growth 
on  every  facet  of  American  life,  the  United 
States  has  never  developed  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy on  the  subject.  There  is  a  need  today 
for  the  Nation  to  consider  population  growth 
explicitly  and  to  formulate  pwlicy  for  the 
future. 

Our  population  reached  100  million  m 
1915;  it  now  numbers  something  over  200 
million,  the  Nation  had  better  get  ready 
for  300  million;  it  may  soon  have  to  decide 
whether  it  wants  400  million.  Should  we  look 
forwtrd  to  celebrating  the  arrival  of  the 
third  and  fourth  hundred  million  as  we  did 
the  second  hundred  million?  Whether  or 
when  we  reach  these  totals  will  depend  on 
what  American  couples  do  In  the  decades 
just  ahead. 

.Such  large  differences  in  population  size 
result  from  small  differences  in  family  size. 
For  example,  if  families  in  the  United  States 
have  only  two  children  on  the  average  and 
Immigration  continues  at  current  levels,  our 
population  would  still  grow  to  266  million 
by  the  end  of  the  century;  If  they  have  three 
children,  the  population  would  reach  321 
million  by  then.  One  hundred  years  from 
now  the  two-child  family  would  result  in 
a  population  of  340  million  persons;  the 
three-child  average  would  produce  nearly  a 
billion. 

The  difference  Is  important  not  simply 
because  of  the  numbers  but  'oecause  it  bears 
vitally  upon  a  fundament-U  question  about 
the  Nation's  future:  Do  we  wish  to  continue 
to  invest  even  more  of  our  resources  and 
those  of  much  of  the  r?st  of  the  world  in 
meeting  demands  for  more  services,  more 
classrooms,  more  hospit.ils.  and  more  hous- 
ing as  population  contini;es  to  grow?  Or 
should  we  concentr.. to  our  ei.ergies  and  re- 
sources on  improvincr  the  quality  of  exisr.ing 
services  and  exterdiatr  them  to  larir  num- 
bers cf  ui'.r  people  f  r  whom  the  "qualify 
of  life"  still  means  Just  getting  a  square 
meal  ' 

A  difference  of  one 

Small  differences  In  family  sl?e  will  make 
big  differences  in  the  demands  pKiccd  on  our 
society  That  differenre  of  rnly  one  child  per 
family  over  Just  the  noxt  thirty  years  will 
have  Important  ccni?Tuen?cs  f  jr  the  educa- 
tional svstem. 


If  families  average  three  children,  in  the 
year  2000  elementary  school  enrollment  will 
t>e  50  percent  aixjve  what  it  would  be  it 
families  average  only  two  children.  Simi- 
larly, secondary  school  enrollment  will  be  43 
percent  higher  and  coilef^e  enrollment  34 
percent  higher.  In  dollar  terms,  the  three- 
child  family  Implies  that  total  annual  costs 
of  education  will  be  nearly  $40  billion  more 
(in  19G9  dollars  I  in  the  year  2000  than  for 
a  population  resulting  from  a  two-child 
family.  This  would  mean  a  30  percent  higher 
level  of  educational  expenditures  per  working 
member  of  society.  An  average  of  three  rather 
than  two  children  will  require  more  than 
one  million  extra  teachers  Jus:  to  maintain 
present  .student-teacher  ratios. 

In  the  health  field,  the  three-child  family 
Implies  an  annual  cost  of  $14  billion  more 
in  the  year  2000  than  the  two-child  family 
Just  to  maintain  present  standards.  If  health 
costs  continue  to  rise  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  the  difference  would  exceed  $30  billion. 
If  the  three-child  family  is  the  norm  in  the 
year  2000,  the  economy  will  have  to  produce 
20  percent  more  than  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  two-child  family  with  the  same 
standard  of  living.  This  could  mean  a  higher 
level  of  resource  use  and  eiuironmental  pol- 
lution. 

The  Importance  of  these  differences  in 
costs  is  not  that  the  Nation  would  be  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  larger  population, 
but  simply  that  a  lower  rate  of  population 
growth  provides  more  options  for  the  use 
(if  our  resources. 

Addressing  t)ie  issue 

We  have  all  heard  about  a  population 
problem  in  the  developing  r.ations  of  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  .America,  where  death  rates 
have  dropped  rapidly  and  p<.)pulat:ons  have 
exploded.  Only  recently  have  we  recognized 
that  the  United  Stat.es  may  ha\e  popula- 
tion problems  of  'ts  own. 

There  are  differing  views  Some  say  that 
it  is  a  problem  of  crisis  proportlon.s — that 
the  growth  of  popu'atlon  is  responsible  for 
pollution  of  our  a:r  and  water,  depletion  of 
otir  natural  resour.es.  and  a  broad  array  of 
social  ills.  Others  point  to  recent  declines 
In  the  birth  rate  and  a.->sert  tliat  the  problem 
is  disappearing.  Still  others  claim  that  our 
problems  are  caused  by  the  way  our  popula- 
tion is  conct'ntrated  in  metropolitan  areas, 
by  the  amounts  an  affluent  people  consume 
ar.d  discard,  by  new  products  and  tech- 
nologies, or  by  inequities  in  access  to  the 
better  things  of  life. 

Our  view,  at  this  stage  of  our  iiiqtur,-,  i.s 
that  {xjpulation  growth  of  the  m;ignitude 
we  have  had  since  World  War  II  has  aggra- 
vated many  of  the  Nation's  problems  and 
made  their  .=:olution  more  difficult.  The  point 
was  stated  by  President  Nixon  In  his  Popu- 
lation Message  of  July  18.  1969,  when  he 
said: 

"I  believe  that  many  of  our  present  social 
problem.s  mav  be  related  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  ot-.lv  fifty  years  In  wh;ch  to  ac- 
cmmodate  the  second  hundred  million 
America  n.s  " 

And.  the  longer  we  delay  addressing  the 
is^ue.  the  more  costly  and  arduou-.  the  task 
becomes  because  the  population-  and  the 
num'oer  of  potential  future  parents— will 
have  grown  that  much  more  In  the  inter- 
vening years.  The  cumulative  nature  of  pap- 
ulation growth  requires  u^  to  take  the  long 
view  The  cliildren  born  :n  this  decide  will 
be  parents  of  most  of  the  clilldren  born  in 
the  year  2000.  What  we  do  now  will  have  real 
impact  then  It  is  a  challenge  tliat  Americans 
have  rartlv  been  called  upon  to  face. 

W't  are  not  saving  that  population  growth 
c  'inued  -t  c;.rient  rates  portends  an  im- 
mediate crisis  for  the  coun'rv  There  is  little 
questicn  that  the  United  States  has  the  re- 
sources. If  It  chooses  to  use  them,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  population  growing  at  the 
current  rite  as  well  as  to  correct  •. 'rlcus 
social  and  economic  lUcquii.e.s,  as  t.ie  Presl- 
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dent's  National  Goals  Research  Staff  recently 
indicated  .And  it  is  equally  true  that  our 
social  and  economic  problems  would  not  be 
solved  by  the  ;-tabilization  of  population 
alone  We  are  simply  saying  that  population 
growth  is  important.  It  makes  a  difference. 

The  tension  between  population  and  the 
economv,  population  and  the  environment, 
population  and  government  services,  Is  with 
us  at  all  times  in  different  forms  and  de- 
grees. Whether  we  wish  to  alter  It  or  to  live 
with  It,  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  It.  It  Is 
time  that  population  Issues  were  given  delib- 
erate. Impartial  consideration. 

This  Is  necessarj'  whether  the  birth  rate 
Is  going  up  or  dowm.  Some  Japanese  leaders 
are  publicly  worning  about  the  low  birth 
rale  In  their  nation.  Similar  concerns  have 
been  voiced  by  responsible  leaders  of  several 
eastern  European  countries.  Indeed,  if  birth 
rates  in  the  United  States  were  to  resume 
their  recent  decUne.  in  future  years  we  might 
be  worrying  about  the  same  thing. 
To  confront  the  problems 
In  his  Population  Message  to  Congress, 
President  Nixon  urged  the  Nation  to  con- 
front the  problems  posed  by  national  popu- 
lation growth  and  to  develop  means  o* 
coping  with  them.  At  the  President's  re- 
quest. Congress  established  the  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future — the  first  such  body  ever  appointed 
in  the  United  States — to  examine  the  proba- 
ble course  of  population  growth  and  Internal 
migration  In  the  United  States  between  now 
and  the  year  2000;  to  assess  the  problems 
this  will  pcKse  for  our  government,  our  econ- 
omy, and  our  resources  and  environment; 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  how  the 
Nation  can  best  resolve  these  problems.  (See 
Apj>endlx  C) 

A  year  hence,  in  our  final  report,  we  will 
present  our  findings  and  recommendations. 
Between  now  and  then,  the  Commission 
will  be  gathering  the  facts  on  population  and 
its  probable  future  change,  examining  how 
and  to  what  extent  this  change  Is  likely  to 
affect  the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  States, 
conducting  public  hearings,  reviewing  the 
policy  alternatives  open  to  us,  and  deciding 
which  courses  to  recommend. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  Interim  Report  to 
encourage  a  rational  discourse  on  population 
matters  among  the  American  people.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  report,  we  outline  the  pwp- 
ulation  situation  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Issues  It  poses,  the  questions  we  are 
raising  about  the  probable  Impact  of  future 
population  growth  and  distribution,  and 
how  we  are  going  about  finding  answers  to 
these  questions.  Finally,  the  report  reviews 
.some  of  the  Issues  which  would  be  Involved 
If  the  Nation  were  to  develop  an  explicit 
national  population  policy. 

THE   PROSPECTS   FOR    POPCT.ATION    CHANGE 

Every  day  in  the  United  States  an  average 
of  almost  10.000  babies  are  born,  about  5,000 
persons  die.  and  over  1,000  more  persons 
enter  the  country  than  leave.  This  adds  up 
to  a  net  increase  in  total  population  of  about 
6  000  a  day  or  over  two  million  pers,:)ns  a 
year. 

These  population  numbers  reflect  life  and 
death  and  new  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
vidual. For  society,  the  balance  of  births  and 
deaths  and  migration  Is  profoundly  impor- 
tant; the  effects  are  long  range  and  the  con- 
sequences of  great   significance. 

Recent  Census  Bureau  figures  Indicate  that 
If  families  averaee  three  children  over  the 
next  few  decades  and  Immlpration  continues 
at  present  levels  our  population  will  reach 
300  million  In  1996.  only  a  quart er-cer.f'ry 
from  now.  If  we  average  two  children,  that 
day  will  be  postponed  another  25  years  to 
the  year  2021.  We  are  currently  reproducing 
at  a  rate  roughtly  midway  between  two  and 
three  children,  which  would  bring  us  to  300 
million   around   the   vear  2008. 


The  Census  Bureau  figures  are  not  In- 
tended to  be  forecasts.  The  birth  rate 
changed  so  rapidly  In  the  past  few  years 
that  last  year  the  Census  Bureau  had  to  re- 
vise downward  the  projections  It  had  Issued 
only  three  years  before.  So,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Nation  to  reach  300  million  after 
these  dates,  or  conceivably  before.  But  it  ap- 
pears highly  likely  that  we  will  reach  that 
figure. 

It  may  seem  odd,  when  we  have  only  re- 
cently passed  the  200  million  mark,  to  be 
saying  that  we  are  fairly  well  assured  of 
reaching  300  million.  Population  growth 
tends  to  develop  its  own  momentum  which 
makes  It  difficult  to  stop,  no  matter  how  hard 
the  brakes  are  applied.  Even  If  Immigration 
from  abroad  ceased  and  families  had  only 
two  children  on  the  average — Just  enough  to 
replace  themselves — our  population  would 
continue  to  grow  until  the  year  2037,  when  It 
would  be  a  third  larger  than  It  Is  now. 

This  momentum  Is  the  legacy  of  past  pop- 
ulation growth.  Thirty  years  ago.  in  1940, 
we  had  a  population  of  132  million  people. 
After  all  the  births,  deaths  and  new  Immi- 
grants over  the  following  30  years  were  bal- 
anced out  by  1970  we  had  a  population  of 
204  million  and  a  net  gain  of  72  million. 
Because  of  the  baby  boom,  the  number  of 
persons  now  moving  Into  the  chlldbearlng 
ages  Is  much  larger  than  previous  generations 
of  parents.  In  1975  there  will  be  5 '2  million 
more  people  In  the  prime  chlldbearlng  ages 
of  20  to  29  than  there  were  last  year.  By 
1985,  the  figure  will  have  Jumped  still  an- 
other 5' 2  million.  This  will  exert  strong 
pressure  toward  Increasing  the  number  of 
births. 

Right  now  about  80  percent  of  our  annual 
population  growth  results  from  natural  in- 
crease— the  amount  by  which  births  ex- 
ceed deaths.  About  20  percent  of  our  cur- 
rent growth  is  due  to  net  immigration;  the 
number  has  been  averaging  about  400,000 
annually.  Historically  speaking,  that  is  not 
many.  In  the  years  Just  before  World  War  I. 
the  figures  ran  to  twice  that,  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  had  less  than  half  the 
number  of  people  It  has  now. 

Even  so,  the  long-term  effects  of  Immigra- 
tion are  large.  This  Is  partly  because  most 
Immigrants  enter  the  country  In  young 
adulthood,  at  an  age  when  their  chlldbear- 
lng Is  at  its  peak.  If  the  average  family  (in- 
cluding Immigrants)  had  two  children,  and 
Immigration  continued  at  400.000  per  year, 
the  survivors  and  descendants  of  Immigrants 
in  the  next  30  years  would  number  16  million 
In  the  year  2000,  and  would  have  accounted 
for  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  in- 
crease during  that  period.  Over  the  next  100 
years  Immigrants  and  their  descendants 
would  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  Increase 
In  population  from  204  to  340  million. 

A  fourth  hundred  million? 

If  It  seems  odd  to  be  thinking  now  about 
our  third  hundred  million.  It  may  seem  ab- 
surd to  raise  the  question  of  a  fourth  hun- 
dred million.  However,  whether  we  add  that 
fourth  hundred  million  may  be  determined 
by  what  Americans  do  about  family  size  and 
population  In  the  next  couple  of  decades. 

The  children  born  in  this  decade  will  be 
parents  In  the  year  2000,  and  they  will  con- 
tribute mo.st  of  the  births  occurring  in  that 
year.  So  the  number  of  births  thirty  years 
hence  depends  heavllv  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren born  In  the  1970's  and  the  reproductive 
patterns  they  follow  when  they  come  of  age. 

An  average  of  three  children  per  family  In 
the  future,  as  unlikely  as  that  appears  at  the 
moment,  would  give  us  a  population  of  400 
million  In  the  year  2014,  less  than  a  half- 
century  away.  With  an  average  of  two  chil- 
dren, we  could  forget  about  the  fourth  hun- 
dred million  if  'mmigration  were  not  a  factor. 

When  v.e  speak  of  two  or  three-child  fam- 
ilies we  are  talking  about  averages  which  can 
be  made  up  by  many  possible  combinations 


of  families  of  different  slizes,  ranging  from 
childless  couples  to  those  with  many  chil- 
dren. 

A  vocal  group  of  concerned  citizens  Is  call- 
ing for  population  growth  to  stop  Immedi- 
ately. While  there  are  a  variety  of  paths  to 
ultimate  zero  growth,  none  of  the  feasible 
paths  would  achieve  It  Immediately.  Our 
past  rapid  grovrth  has  given  us  so  many  young 
couples  that  they  would  have  to  limit  their 
chlldbearlng  to  an  average  of  only  about  one 
child  to  produce  the  number  of  births  con- 
sistent with  Immediate  zero  growth.  Ten  years 
from  now,  the  population  under  10  years  old 
would  be  only  43  percent  of  what  it  now  Is, 
with  disruptive  effects  on  the  school  system 
and  ultimately  on  the  number  of  persons 
entering  the  labor  force.  Thereafter,  a  con- 
stant total  population  could  be  maintained 
only  If  this  small  generation  In  turn  had  two 
children  and  their  grandchildren  had  nearly 
three  children  on  the  average.  And  then  the 
process  would  again  have  to  reverse,  so  that 
the  overall  effect  for  many  years  would  be 
that  of  an  accordlon-Uke  mechanism  requir- 
ing contlnuotis  expansion  and  contraction. 
We  doubt  that  such  consequences  are  in- 
tended by  the  advocates  of  Immediate  zero 
population  growth. 

Two-thirds  of  our  people 
The  growth  of  population  in  the  United 
States  has  been  interwoven  with  the  move- 
ment of  our  people  across  the  face  of  the 
land. 

In  1790,  the  four  million  people  of  the 
United  States  occupied  a  narrow  coastal  area 
along  the  Atlantic.  Today,  one-third  of  our 
people  live  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  our 
most  populous  State  Is  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

When  the  United  States  was  forme<l,  95 
percent  of  our  people  were  rural,  living  on 
farms  and  In  towns  and  villages.  Today,  over 
two-thirds  of  our  people  live  In  metropolitan 
areas  and  many  more  live  In  cities  and  towns 
outside  metropolitan  areas. 

In  the  1960's  more  than  three-fourths  of 
our  Nation's  growth  occurred  In  metropoli- 
tan areas,  with  the  suburbs  absorbing  most 
of  it.  Suburbanites  now  outnumber  those 
living  in  central  cities.  The  farm  population 
dropped  from  15  to  10  million,  and  about  one- 
half  of  the  Nation's  three  thousand  counties 
lost  population.  Another  one-fourth  of  the 
counties  had  slow  growth  ratee  because  more 
people  moved  out  than  moved  in.  Migration 
patterns  continued  from  mid-country  out  to 
coastal  aresis. 

In  contemporary  discussion  of  population 
growth  and  Its  effects,  we  hear  the  view  that 
the  population  problems  of  our  society  are 
caused  more  by  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  large  urban  areas  than  by  the  size 
and  growth  of  the  total  population;  that, 
therefore,  we  should  be  worried  leas  about 
the  number  of  people  In  the  United  States 
than  about  the  way  they  are  distributed  geo- 
graphically: and  that  government  efforts 
should  be  devoted  to  achieving  greater  geo- 
granhlcal  dispersion  of  growth. 

The  issue  is  not  that  simple.  Many  of  our 
largest  cities  have  actually  lost  population. 
I":  is  their  suburbs  and  metropolitan  areas 
of  intermediate  size  that  have  grown  rapidly 
in  the  past  decade.  Furthermore,  we  already 
are  a  metropolitan  people.  Two  of  every 
three  Americans  now  live  In  metropolitan 
areas  and  this  trend  Is  continuing.  This 
means  that  the  size  of  the  total  population 
and  the  size  of  the  metropolitan  papulation 
are  becoming  Increasingly  synonymous  and 
tiiat  metropolitan  population  growth  will 
increasingly  reflect  changes  in  national  birth 
r'tes.  Over  the  past  decade  alone,  70  percent 
of  the  growth  of  metropolitan  population 
occurred  as  a  restilt  of  natural  Increase. 
If  there  had  been  no  net  migration  at  a!! 
to  metropolitan  areas,  these  areas  w:uld 
have  experienced  most  of  their  growth 
anvway. 

The  decline  of  many  rural  counties  is  often 
c'*pd  as  cause  for  concern  and  indeed  it  does 
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create  many  problems.  But  the  numerical 
Impact  of  this  process  should  not  be  over- 
eatlmaied.  If  the  1,100  rural  counties  that 
declined  In  population  since  1960  had  ac- 
tually kept  pace  with  the  national  rate  of 
growth,  their  population  in  1970  would  have 
been  only  two  million  greater  than  It  was. 
and  they  would  have  absorbed  only  nine 
percent  of  the  Nations  growth  for  the 
decade. 

The  p>olnt  Is  that  national  population 
growth  and  geographical  distribution  can- 
not be  treated  as  an  elther-or  affair.  The 
distribution  of  population  is  problematic  In 
n.any  ways.  But  the  choice  among  ways  to 
redirect  growth  does  not  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  making  a  choice  about  when 
the  Nation  could  best  accommodate  300 
million  people  or  whether  It  should  accom- 
modate 400  million. 

To  know  where  we  are  going 

Since  knowing  where  we  are  and  have  been 
helps  us  to  know  where  we  are  going,  the 
Commission  Is  using  the  results  of  the  1970 
Census  and  earlier  censuses  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  growth,  transforma- 
tion and  redistribution  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  In  this  century. 

The  Commission's  research  on  prospects 
for  papulation  growth  Includes  projections 
of  fKipulatlon  and  population  characteristics 
and  studies  of  the  Importance  of  unwanted 
chlldb«arlng,  the  demographic  impact  of 
Immigration,  abortion,  voluntary  sterlllza- 
tion  and  family  planning  programs,  the 
future  of  contraceptive  technology,  and  the 
level  of  popular  education  about  population. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  f>opu- 
latlon,  the  Commission  is  preparing  projec- 
tions of  regional  and  metropolitan  growth, 
eicamlnlng  the  Implications  of  economic 
changes  for  redistribution  of  population, 
studying  the  ways  In  which  distribution 
patterns  compound  national  problems,  and 
investigating  the  factors  which  Influence 
Individual  decisions  to  move. 

Appendix  B  liata  the  Commission's  re- 
search projects. 

POPVLATION   AND  THE  QUALTTT  OF  LIFE 

Given  a  likely  population  of  300  million 
sooner  or  later,  the  questions  before  us  are:  Is 
it  in  the  national  Interest  to  reach  that  level 
later  rather  than  sooner?  What  demands  are 
Implied  by  the  growth  that  Is  to  be  expected? 
And,  what  difference  will  It  make  whether  we 
grow  to  400  million  after  that? 

Much  discussion  these  days  implies  that 
population  growth  Is  bad.  just  as  not  very 
long  ago  one  heard,  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  that  It  wew  good.  No  such  simple  Judg- 
ments can  be  made.  To  consider  population 
growth  or  concentration  as  the  root  cause  of 
our  Nation's  social  and  environmental  Ills 
Is  clearly  simplistic.  Such  an  Interpretation 
confuses  how  things  are  done  with  how  many 
people  are  doing  them.  For  example,  rapidly 
rising  levels  of  per  capita  consumption,  and 
technological  mismanagement,  appear  to 
contribute  more  to  environmental  pollution 
than  does  a  gradual  rise  In  total  population. 

More  Importantly,  population  growth  mat- 
ters not  In  its  own  right  but  becaxise  of  Its 
DOtentlal  impact  on  many  values  that  Amerl- 
canB  hold  about  our  environment  and  re- 
sources, our  economy,  our  government  and 
our  social  order.  The  question  Is:  What  does 
population  growth  have  to  do  with  such 
values  and  with  the  systems  necessary  for 
their  achievement? 

JBesources  and  the  environment 
There  Is  little  reason  to  believe  that  popu- 
latloLi  growth  will  cause  food  shortages  In  the 
United  States,  but  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  effects  of  continued 
population  growth  on  our  own  and  the 
world's  resoiirces,  and  on  the  pollution  of  our 
land,  air  and  water.  Even  though  population 
growth  Is  not  the  primary  cause  of  environ- 
mental deterioration,  It  may  well   magnify 


problems  arising  from  the  way  we  use  our 
resources   and   technology. 

At  our  present  level  of  consumption,  a 
continually  growing  population  makes  de- 
mands upou  many  resources,  sc^me  of  which 
are  In  scarce  supply.  There  is  a  question 
whether  continued  growth  will  cause  us  to  ex- 
haust some  Impcrtani  resources,  or  whether 
the  market  system,  with  a  dynamic  economy, 
can  develop  substitutes  for  resources  in  short 
supplv.  For  some  resources,  such  as  wilder- 
ness, there  are  no  substitutes.  Economists 
and  ecologLsts  have  been  enlisted  by  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment of  population  growth,  of  techno- 
logical change  and  of  changes  In  demand 
resulting  from  greater  affluence. 

To  the  extent  that  environmental  prob- 
lems are  aggravated  by  population  growth 
It  Is  important  to  determine  the  envlron- 
menLil  implications  of  the  way  In  which  our 
population  is  distributed— the  effects  of  local 
populaMin  concentration  as  well  as  national 
growth. 

Some  contend  that  the  country  could 
e.X£lly  accommodate  more  people  If  our  pop- 
ulation were  spread  more  evenly.  It  Is  not 
how  many  people  we  have,  they  say,  but  how 
thev  are  distributed  across  the  Nation.  This 
Is  only  a  partial  answer.  Clearly,  some  of  our 
urban  problems  are  due  to  high  concentra- 
tions and  poor  planning.  On  the  other  hand, 
people  consume  resources  wherever  they  live. 
Whether  In  New  York  City  or  a  small  town 
in  the  midwest,  they  stlU  drive  an  auto- 
mobile fabricated  of  steel  produced  in  Pitts- 
burgh using  coal  mined  In  West  Virginia. 
In  the  process,  the  air  of  Pittsburgh  Is  pol- 
luted bv  smoke  and  the  scenery  of  West  Vir- 
ginia by  strip  mining.  Wherever  Americans 
live,  they  make  huge  demands  on  the  Na- 
tion's and  the  world's  resources  and  ecologi- 
cal sy=;tem.s. 

People  in  small  towns  can  despoil  their 
rivers  and  air  lust  as  people  In  New  York 
have  done.  A  large  city  might  actually  be 
better  able  to  afford  ecologically  sound  solu- 
tions to  many  environmental  problems.  So 
simply  redistributing  the  population  might 
not  solve  many  of  the  poptilatlon-related 
problems  we  face. 

Moreover  a  large  population  such  as  ours 
might  not  be  able  to  live  at  Its  present  stand- 
ard of  consumption  without  high  concen- 
trations of  people  and  economic  activity.  We 
could  not  drastically  alter  distribution  pat- 
terns without  radlcAjly  altering  our  way  of 
life.  Even  so,  It  may  be  desirable  to  slow 
or  stop  the  growth  of  very  large  metro- 
politan areas.  And  as  we  have  said.  It  would 
t)e  very  difficult  to  do  this  without  slowing 
the  growth  of  the  total  population. 
The  economy 
There  axe  several  points  of  view  on  how 
different  rates  of  population  growth  might 
affect  the  economy  of  this  country.  In  the 
past,  some  predicted  that  declining  popula- 
tion growth  would  cause  economic  stagna- 
tion, unemployment,  and  a  lower  standard 
of  living.  Some  contemporary  observers 
maintain  that  a  slower  rate  of  population 
growth  would  Increase  the  Nation's  prosper- 
ity while  reducing  the  costs  associated  with 
growth.  Still  others  note  that  our  economy 
Is  flexible  and  has  shown  many  times  that 
It  can  adjust  to  changes  In  demand.  They 
suggest  that  with  proper  economic  policies 
the  rate  of  population  growth  is  largely  Ir- 
relevant to  national  economic  prosperity. 

Regardless  of  the  effects  of  population 
change  on  the  total  economy,  it  Is  clear  that 
some  Industries  and  businesses  will  gain 
and  others  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  changing 
growth  rates  and  shifts  In  age  composition. 
Various  adjustments  within  the  economy  will 
be  necessary,  as  Is  always  the  situation  with 
changes  In  population  growth,  and  we  need 
to  know  what  adjustments  are  likely  to  be 
required. 

In  addition  to  affecting  the  demands  for 
different   product*,   population  growth   also 


affects  production  in  other  ways.  Most  Im- 
portantly, the  number  of  births  ultimately 
affects  the  size  of  the  labor  force  and  its  age 
composition. 

The  effect  of  jKipulatlon  growth  on  various 
private  and  public  sectors  of  the  economy 
Is  being  investigated.  Some  Industries  with 
Important  components  in  the  public  sector 
such  as  education,  health,  housing  and  trans- 
portation, are  strongly  affected  by  popula- 
tion growth  and  redistribution.  The  public 
expenditures  that  will  be  required  to  accom- 
modate expected  growth  In  the  next  30  years 
are  l>elng  assessed.  Changes  In  population 
growth  rates  can  seriously  affect  certain  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  economy  whose  markets 
are  geared  to  particular  age  groups.  Some 
Industries,  such  as  those  In  children's  mar- 
kets, would  be  affected  very  quickly  by  re- 
duced rates  of  growth;  others  would  be  af- 
fected more  slowly. 

Continued  population  increase  has  Impli- 
cations for  the  delivery  of  certain  social  serv- 
ices beyond  simply  their  pocketbook  costs.  In 
some  fields,  further  growth  may  require  con- 
siderable changes  In  methods  of  delivery 
Just  to  maintain  adequate  service  levels. 

For  ex.ample,  even  If  money  were  no  prob- 
lem, various  constraints  affect  health  care. 
It  Is  difficult  to  Increase  the  rate  at  which 
doctors  are  produced.  The  training  is  long, 
difficult,  and  expensive.  Good  medical  schools 
require  costly  equipment  and  highly  skilled 
faculties  commanding  top  salaries.  Because 
of  long  training  and  internship  requirements, 
decisions  that  will  affect  the  future  supply 
of  physicians  must  be  made  years  In  ad- 
vance. It  may  also  be  difficult  to  expand  ade- 
quately the  supply  of  nurses  tmd  trained 
technicians.  Higher  rates  of  population 
growth  magnify  burdens  on  personnel  In 
short  supply,  which  could  lead  to  further 
depersonalization  of  medical  care.  If  health 
care  has  deteriorated  because  of  Inadequate 
facilities  and  overworked  personnel,  higher 
rates  of  population  growth  can  make  these 
problems  more  difficult  to  solve.  In  addition 
to  growth,  the  increasing  concentration  of 
people  and  medical  facilities  In  metropolitan 
areas  has  resulted  In  some  serious  Imbal- 
ances of  population  and  medical  services. 

Government 

What  are  the  governmental  and  political 
Implications  of  population  growth,  over  and 
above  the  costs  of  public  services?  Our  anal- 
ysis Is  concentrated  on  the  possible  Impact 
of  population  growth  on  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  In  the  coming 
decades,  and  upon  the  Individual's  participa- 
tion as  a  citizen. 

At  the  local  level,  the  Influence  of  popula- 
tion growth  upKDn  the  quality  of  government 
seems  clear.  The  quality  of  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment Is  likely  to  depend  on  the  rapidity 
of  population  growth  and  on  the  num.ber  of 
different  governments  attempting  to  meet 
public  service  needs.  For  example,  where 
court  dockets  are  heavily  crowded.  Justice 
is  not  likely  to  flow  In  the  same  fashion  as 
where  they  are  not. 

Much  of  our  research  effort  on  the  Impli- 
cations of  population  growth  for  loc.il  gov- 
ernment concerns  metropolitan  areas,  where 
most  of  our  people  now  live.  We  are  con- 
sidering the  Increasing  complexity  and  lay- 
ering of  local  government  generally  found  In 
such  areas,  the  differences  between  cities 
and  suburbs  with  regard  to  public  service 
needs  and  the  resources  to  meet  them,  and 
the  problems  of  governmental  response  to 
future  expansion  of  metropolitan  areas. 

I;i  studying  the  effects  of  population 
growth  on  Federal  and  State  government 
there  Is  less  to  rely  on  than  at  the  local 
level.  We  hope  to  open  several  new  areas  of 
Inquiry,  such  as  the  effects  of  growth  on  the 
role  of  legislators,  on  the  output  of  State 
legislatures,  and  on  the  ability  of  the  Nation 
to  unite  around  a  national  Issue. 

There  Is  also  a  range  of  questions  about 
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the  effects  of  population  growth  and  move- 
ment on  how  Individuals  participate  as  citi- 
zens The  political  attitudes  of  those  who 
migrate  from  areas  of  rural  poverty  to  urban 
ghettos  are  not  likely  to  remain  the  same, 
nor  are  their  expectations  of  governmental 
services.  The  same  Is  likely  to  be  true  of 
those  who  move  to  the  suburbs.  Place  of 
residence  and  hence  the  relative  growth  of 
different  areas — may  make  a  profound  dif- 
ference in  political  attitudes  and  behavior. 

For  centuries  the  size  of  populatlo  i  and 
national  security  have  been  connected  In 
the  popular  mind.  What  Is  the  relationship 
between  population  and  national  security  In 
the  modern,  technological  society?  How  Is 
this  relationship  affected  by  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  population? 
Society 

The  Commission  is  examining  the  future 
of  the  family  In  the  United  States  as  repro- 
duction comes  increasingly  under  voluntary 
control.  In  what  ways  will  the  family  of  the 
future  differ  from  the  family  of  today?  What 
are  the  implications  for  the  health  and  de- 
velopment of  children  If  family  size  di- 
minishes? 

Changes  In  family  size  will  have  far-reach- 
ing significance  for  a  variety  of  social  proc- 
esses, not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  role  of 
women  in  our  society.  Reductions  In  family 
size  Imply  that  women  will  spend  less  time 
in  chlldbearlng  and  child  rearing  activities 
and  thus  have  more  time  available  for  work 
on  other  Interests.  Basically,  the  effect  of 
such  a  change  would  be  to  Increase  the 
options  available  to  women;  one  such  cation 
would  be  to  devote  more  time  to  fewer  chil- 
dren, perhaps  Improving  the  quality  of  par- 
enthood. We  are  examining  the  effects  of 
changing  birth  rates  on  the  size  of  the  female 
labor  force,  opportunities  for  women  to  have 
careers,  and  greater  equality  and  participa- 
tion of  women  In  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
And,  we  are  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the 
ooln,  the  extent  to  which  current  levels  of 
chlldbearlng — wanted  as  well  as  unwanted 
births — result  from  the  relatively  limited 
range  of  roles  many  women  occupy. 

Some  of  the  Implications  of  the  cessation 
of  population  growth  for  society  are  being 
explored.  A  few  other  nations  that  have  come 
close  to  stabilizing  population  might  serve 
as  models  of  the  future,  although  cultural 
differences  make  such  Inferences  precarious. 
Certainly  one  demographic  consequence  of 
the  decline  of  the  birth  rate  Is  the  aging  of 
the  population.  In  a  population  where  births 
equal  deaths,  at  the  low  levels  of  mortality 
prevailing  In  the  United  States,  the  propor- 
tion of  people  over  60  would  be  the  same  as 
that  under  15  and  the  average  age  of  the 
population  would  be  37  rather  than  28  as  at 
present.  The  implications  of  such  a  differ- 
ence for  rates  of  social  change  and  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  must  be  examined. 

At  local  levels  such  situations  can  be  seen 
In  places  that  have  lost  population.  The 
emptying  out  of  rural  areas  has  meant  a  loss 
of  yrung  adults  and  a  decline  In  the  kinds 
and  quality  of  service  available.  The  Impact 
of  rural-urban  migration  on  those  who  stay 
behind  and  on  the  communities  in  which 
they  live  Is  being  examined.  We  are  also 
evaluating  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  those  who  migrate  to  urban  centers  and 
the  extent  to  which  rural  migrants  contrib- 
ute to  the  problems  of  urban  areas. 

In  sum.  what  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
population  problems  can  be  viewed  more 
profitably  as  environmental,  economic,  po- 
litical and  social  problems  that  are  ag- 
gravated by  population  growth  and  density. 
The  closest  thing  to  a  "population  problem" 
In  the  pure  sense  Is  the  speculation  that  In- 
creases In  the  sheer  density  of  numbers  have 
undesirable  effects  on  social  behavior.  We 
regard  population  growth,  however,  as  an 
Intenslfler  or  multiplier  of  many  problems 


impairing  the  quality  of  life  in  the  United 
Slates. 

POLICY    ISSUES 

The  Commission  is  devoting  its  second  year 
to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  probable 
cju:se  of  population  growth  and  distribution 
and  their  environmental,  economic,  political 
and  social  implications.  The  aim  is  to  deter- 
mine what  population  prospects  Inevitably 
must  be  accommodated  In  the  short  run,  and 
what  kind  of  national  population  policy  Is 
desirable  now  for  the  long  run.  The  concerns 
of  overriding  Importance  are  whether  popu- 
lation stabilization  and  redistribution  of  the 
population  are  desirable. 

The  Commission  views  peculation  policy 
not  as  an  end  In  Itself  but  as  a  means  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  other  social 
goals  desirable  In  their  own  right.  Such 
goals  would  Include  Improvements  In  the 
status  of  women.  In  the  socioeconomic  con- 
ditions of  disadvantaged  minorities,  and  in 
the  health  and  opportunities  of  children  born 
because  they  were  wanted,  as  well  as  well  as 
the  easing  of  pressures  on  our  resources  and 
physical  environment,  health  and  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  the  problems  of  our 
cities. 

The  content  of  a  poptUatlon  policy  would 
not  be  Immutable,  but  would  need  to  be  ad- 
Justed  over  time  In  the  light  of  emerging 
developments,  increased  knowledge,  and 
changing  attitudes  of  both  jHJllcymakers  and 
the  general  public.  Thus,  the  Commission 
sees  national  pKjpulatlon  policy  as  an  evolv- 
ing rather  than  a  static  Instrumentality. 
Freely  to  choose 
A  key  consideration  for  population  policy 
Is  the  current  level  of  unwanted  chlldbear- 
lng. This  Information  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine how  much  movement  toward  the  cessa- 
tion of  population  growth  might  ultimately 
result  simply  from  preventing  unwanted 
births.  The  sum  of  Individuals'  real  prefer- 
ences may  In  fact  coincide  with  the  welfare 
of  society  as  a  whole.  There  is  some  evidence 
(from  the  1965  National  PertlUty  Study)  that 
the  elimination  of  unwanted  births  would 
result  In  fertility  levels  ultimately  commen- 
surate with  near-zero  growth.  If  this  con- 
clusion is  valid  for  1970  (the  1970  National 
Fertility  Study  now  underway  will  provide 
the  basis  for  such  a  Judgment) ,  the  policy 
Implications  can  hardly  be  over-estimated 
because  the  national  objective  could  be  at- 
tained by  enabling  Individuals  to  achieve 
their  own  preferences. 

Estimates  made  In  1986,  based  on  married 
women's  own  reprarta  about  their  chlldbear- 
lng experience,  Indicated  that  one-third  of 
the  married  couples  who  did  not  Intend  to 
have  any  more  children  already  had  at  least 
one  unwanted  child.  In  the  period  1960-«6 
nearly  20  percent  of  all  live  births  were  re- 
ported as  unwanted  by  their  parents.  Only 
one-fourth  of  all  parents  claimed  to  have 
been  oampxletely  successful  In  px-eventlng 
both  unwanted  and  unplanned  pregnancies. 
The  20  p)ercent  of  births  reported  as  un- 
wanted by  their  p>arents  represent  nearly 
five  million  children  born  between  1960  and 
1965  who  theoretically  would  never  have  been 
born  If  their  parents'  desires  had  prevailed. 
Fortunately  many  of  these  unwanted  preg- 
nancies and  births  become  wanted  children. 
But  many  do  not. 

Over  and  above  the  demographic  slg^lfl- 
oance  of  current  levels  of  unwanted  births, 
are  the  serious  costs  for  both  individuals 
and  society.  For  many,  It  means  poor  pros- 
pects for  employment  and  limited  opportu- 
nities for  themselves  and  their  children.  For 
others,  the  costs  are  measured  In  Increased 
family  stress  and  unhapplness,  altered  life 
plans,  and  less  time  and  attention  for  each 
chUd.  Unwanted  pregnancy  sets  off  a  chain 
of  events  which  acutely  forecloses  the  life- 
chances  of  some  young  people;  It  leads  to 
dropping  out  of  school,  precipitous  mar- 
riage or  an  out-of-wedlock  birth.  Unwanted 


child-bearing  Is  associated  with  serious 
b.ealth  consequences  such  as  increa-sed  inci- 
dence of  prematurity,  mental  retardation. 
Infant  and  maternal  mortality,  and  physical 
and  emotional  neglect  and  abuse. 

While  the  Incidence — and  the  oonse- 
quencee — of  unwanted  births  are  esi>eclally 
acute  among  low-income  couples.  It  would 
be  erroneous  to  regard  the  i>roblem  as  one 
associated  only  with  pwverty.  Couples  In  all 
socio-economic  group>8  have  unwanted  preg- 
uanclee  and  exi>erience  Its  cocrts. 

Fortunately,  unwanted  chlldbearlng  Is  a 
problem  we  can  do  something  about.  Volun- 
tary family  planning  has  become  a  prevailing 
p»ttern  in  American  life,  practiced  in  some 
fashion  at  some  time  by  almost  all  couples, 
regardless  of  Income,  class,  religion,  or  color. 
Whether  Americans  are  able  freely  to  choose 
if  and  when  to  have  children  depends  largely 
on  the  priority  which  we  as  a  society  are  will- 
ing to  devote  to  pwlicles,  and  research  and 
educational  programs,  to  reduce  unwanted 
pregnancy. 

In  1970,  the  Congress,  by  overwhelming 
majorities  of  both  House  and  Senate,  adopted 
the  Family  Planning  Services  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act  of  1970  (PX,.  91-572),  a 
measure  signed  Into  law  by  President  Nixon 
this  past  December.  The  Act  encoxu-ages  the 
birth  of  wanted  children  and  assists  couples 
In  preventing  unwanted  conception.  The 
Commission  endorses  this  significant  ad- 
vance toward  the  reduction  of  unwanted 
chlldbearing,  and  beUeves  that  this  policy 
should  be  Implemented  promptly. 

We  shall  return  to  this  question  In  our 
final  repKirt,  to  estimate  the  level  of  gov- 
ernmental and  private  resources — financial, 
manjKJwer  and  Institutional — which  would 
be  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  national 
effort.  We  are  also  examining  State  laws  still 
In  force  which  impede  the  dissemination  of 
family  planning  services  to  certain  classes  of 
Individuals,  and  the  Impact  of  other  policies 
and  programs  on  the  opportunity  for  couples 
to  secure  modern  family  planning  services. 
Not  an  easy  task 
If  it  turns  out  that  the  prevention  of  un- 
wanted births  should  be  the  main  target  of 
a  growth  policy,  the  gopl  would  be  to  max- 
imize popular  information  and  understand- 
ing about  how  to  control  fertility,  and  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive techniques  and  facilities  for  limiting 
chlldl)earlng.  This  will  Involve  the  Commis- 
sion In  further  consideration  of  family  plan- 
ning services  and  education,  contraceptive 
technology,  adoption  and  abortion.  These 
all  iwse  moral  and  ethical  complexities  which 
the  Commission  Is  considering. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  population  stabili- 
zation la  desirable  and  Its  achievement  would 
require  more  than  eliminating  unwanted 
chlldbearlng,  then  additional  measures  can 
be  considered,  such  as  changes  In  tax  laws, 
the  elimination  of  pro-natallst  laws  and  pro- 
grams, and  educational  programs.  Some  of 
the  policy  Issues  that  would  then  be  in- 
volved are  much  more  difficult  and  poten- 
tially more  controversial  than  those  related 
to  the  prevention  of  unwanted  chlldbearlng. 
It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  develop  ac- 
ceptable measures  that  would  lead  to  a  slow- 
ing and  eventual  end  of  population  growth. 
The  best  kind  of  national  p>opulatlon  policy 
would  be  one  that  serves  the  general  welfare 
by  promoting  informed  individual  choice. 

One  obvious  and  fundamental  change  de- 
sirable In  Its  own  right,  quite  aside  from  Its 
demographic  Impact,  is  to  Increase  the  op- 
portunities for  women  to  pursue  activities 
other  than  exclusively  domestic  and  child- 
bearing  roles.  As  the  expjerience  of  other 
countries  indicates,  when  women  are  able  to 
work,  birth  rates  decline. 

As  we  have  seen,  papulation  growth  is  also 
affected  significantly  by  Immigration.  Should 
the  volume  of  Immigration  be  reduced?  The 
historical  role  played  by  immigration  in  the 
growth  of  this  country  and  our  tradition  as 
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an  open   society   make   this   question   espe- 
cially disturbing. 

The  Issues  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  population  arise  from  the  transition 
of  the  United  States  from  an  agrarian  to  an 
industrial  and  service  economy  and  from  a 
rural  to  a  metropolitan  way  of  life.  The 
Commission  seeks  to  identify  the  major 
stress  points  in  this  transition — stresses  gen- 
erated In  the  process  of  regional  redistribu- 
tion., metropolitan  growth,  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  suburbs  and  the  depopulation  of  large 
areas  of  the  country. 

If  it  appears  desirable  to  redirect  growth, 
it  will  be  Imjxxrtant  to  know  how  this  might 
be  done.  The  Commission  is  studying  in- 
ternal migration  and  the  characteristics  of 
migrants,  to  find  out  at  what  stages  in  their 
career  and  life-cycle  people  might  be  re- 
sponsive to  Incentives  to  move  or  stay. 

A  principal  question  is  the  role  that  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  play  in  popula- 
tion affairs.  Although  the  Federal  govern- 
ment does  not  have  an  explicit,  compre- 
hensive population  distribution  policy,  many 
of  Its  policies,  programs  and  statutes  seem  to 
have  an  Impact  on  papulation  distribution 
incidental  to  their  main  objectives.  This  In- 
advertent impact  may  be  seen,  for  example, 
not  only  in  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway 
System,  but  also  In  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration program  and  federal  procure- 
ment policies.  Others,  such  as  the  Economic 
DeveJopment  Administration,  the  New  Com- 
munities Act  and  the  urban  renewal  program 
are  designed  In  part  to  redirect  growth. 

We  also  have  many  laws  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affecting  the  growth  of  pwpulatlon, 
such  Eis  those  governing  Immigration,  mar- 
riage, divorce,  contraception  and  abortion, 
which  require  examination. 

Basic  to  all  population  policy  questions 
are  the  underlying  legal,  ethical  and  po- 
lical  Issues.  Constitutionality  does  not  guar- 
antee ethical  acceptability,  and  Americans 
support  a  broad  variety  of  ethical  views  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  formula- 
tion of  policy. 

This,  then,  Is  the  way  the  Commission 
views  Ita  task.  We  do  not  take  future  popu- 
lation trends  aa  inevitable.  We  believe  that 
there  are  short-run  population  trends  al- 
ready in  process  that  simply  must  be  ac- 
commodated, but  that  the  longer-run  future 
bangs  In  the  balance.  And  it  Is  not  simply 
population  growth  Itself  that  is  the  Issue, 
but  rather  the  quality  of  life  that  can  be  In- 
fluenced so  fundamentally  by  population.  We 
have  the  challenge,  and  Indeed  the  responsi- 
bility, to  prepare  for  the  future  of  coming 
generations  of  Americans. 

Appehdix  a 
sources  of  data 

The  figures  on  future  population  in  this 
report  are  based  on  the  Census  Bureau's 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No. 
448,  "Projections  of  the  Population  of  the 
United  States,  by  Age  and  Sex  (Interim 
Revision)  :  1970  to  2020,"  and  unpublished 
extensions  of  these  projections. 

The  Census  Series  B  projection  Is  used  here 
to  show  how  the  population  would  grow  If 
families  had  an  average  of  3  children.  The 
Census  Series  E  projection  is  used  to  show 
population  growth  if  the  average  were  2 
children  per  family. 

Both  Census  series  assume  that  net  Im- 
migration to  the  United  States  will  continue 
at  recent  levels  of  about  400,000  per  year. 
Both  assume  a  slight  Increase  of  about  I14 
years  in  the  average  expectation  of  life  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000.  They  differ 
in  what  they  assume  about  the  rate  of  child- 
bearing. 

Series  B  assumes  that  In  the  future  women 


which  works  out  to  an  average  of  3.1  chll- 
wUl  be  giving  birth  at  an  "ultimate"  rate 
dren  per  woman  over  her  lifeMme.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  1968  rate  of  2.5  to  the  "ulti- 
mate" future  rate  is  not  instantaneous  in  the 
projections,  but  most  of  the  transition  is  as- 
sumed to  occur  by  1980. 

The  3.1  flgure  is  an  average  for  all  women, 
regardless  of  m.irital  status.  In  the  present- 
day  United  States  almost  all  women  (95'7r) 
marry  at  some  time  In  their  lives,  and  many 
of  those  who  do  not  are  exposed  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  childbearing.  So  the  Series  B  rate 
of  childbearing  represents  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation to  an  average  family  size  of  3 
children. 

Census  Series  E  assumes  an  ultimate  rate 
of  childbearing  that  works  out  to  an  average 
of  2.1  children  per  woman  over  a  lifetime. 
This  is  the  rate  at  which  the  parental  genera- 
tion would  exactly  replace  Itself.  The  extra  .1 
allows  for  mortality  between  birth  and  the 
average  age  of  mothers  at  childbearing,  and 
for  the  fact  that  boy  babies  slightly  outnum- 
ber girl  babies. 

Different  generations  born  In  the  twentieth 
century  have  reproduced  at  widely  varying 
average  levels,  some  exceeding  three  children 
(as  did  the  women  born  in  1930-1935)  and 
some  approaching  two  (aa  did  women  who 
were  born  in  1905-1910).  The  fact  that  ma- 
jor groups  in  otir  modern  history  have  re- 
produced at  each  of  these  levels  lends  credi- 
bility to  projections  based  on  either  of  these 
averages. 

The  sources  of  data  for  charts  in  this  re- 
port are  as  follows: 

Figure  1 :  Data  are  unpublished  Census 
Bureau  projections  of  the  number  of  6-vear- 
olds  enrolled  in  school  each  fall.  The  enroll- 
ment rate,  or  proportion  of  the  6-year-oIds 
enrolled  in  school,  is  assumed  to  Increase 
from  98.5  percent  in  1970  to  99.6  percent  in 
2000.  This  assumption  Is  compatible  with 
the  trends  evident  In  the  enrollment  rates 
since  1950. 

The  projected  numbers  of  6-year-olds  to 
which  the  enrollment  rates  are  applied  are 
consistent  with  Series  B  and  E  as  published 
in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current 
Population  Reports.  Series  P  25.  No.  448. 

Figure  2 :  Estimates  of  the  tot.i.1  ;^opulation. 
1870  to  1900.  are  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United 
States.  Colonial  Times  to  1957.  Estimates  of 
the  total  population.  1900  to  1959.  are  from 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Pop- 
ulation  Reports,  Series   P-25.   No.   311. 

Estimates  and  projections  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. 1960  to  2020.  are  from  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Re- 
ports. Series  P-25.  No.  448.  Projections  of 
the  total  population  beyond  2020  are  unpub- 
lished extensions  of  the-.e  projections. 

Figure  3:  Estimates  of  the  population  20  to 
29  years  of  age,  1950  to  1967.  are  from  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population 
Reports.  Series  P-25.  No.  311.  No.  321,  and 
No.  385. 

Estimates  < '  births,  deaths,  and  total  pop- 
ulation from  1950  to  1960  are  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population 
Reports.  Series  P  25.  No.  442. 

Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-25, 
No.  448  is  the  source  of  estimates  and  pro- 
jections of  the  popuIaUon  20  to  29  years  of 
age  from  1969  to  2000.  the  total  fertility  rate 
(termed  "average  number  of  children  per 
family"  in  this  report)  from  1950  to  2000. 
births  and  deaths  from  1961  to  1991.  and 
total  population  from  1960  to  2000.  Data  on 
births  and  deaths  beyond  1991  are  from  un- 
published Census  Bureau  projections. 

Figure  4:  Data  on  unwanted  c"  ildbearlnt^ 
are  from  L.  Bumpass  and  C  F.  Westoff.  "The 
'Perfect  Contraceptive'  Population."  Science. 
169:  1177-1182,  September  1970. 
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RESEARCH    PROJECTS    AND    PAPERS    OF   THE 
COMMISSION 

The  Commission  plans  to  publish  the  re- 
sults Of  its  research  in  1972. 

Projections    of    population    growth,   charac- 
teristics,  and   distribution 
Projections  to  the  year  2000  of  the; 
Population  of  the  United  States 
Nonwhite  population 
Number  of  persons  enrolled  In  school 
Number  of  households 
Income  distribution  of  families 
Population  of  each  State 
Components    of    metropolitan/nomnetro- 
politan  papulation  growth. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce  Projected  labor  force:  1970  to 
2000. 

Denis  F.  Johnston,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Department  of  Commerce,  Future 
expwinslon  of  metropolitan  areas,  and  their 
projected  p>opulatlon:  1970  to  2000. 

Jerome  Plckard.  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  Urban  Land  Institute. 
Analysis  of  births,  deaths,  immigration  and 
internal  migration 
Growth,  transformation,  and  redistribu- 
tion of  United  States  population  In  the  20th 
century.  Irene  B.  Taeuber.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  Conrad  Taeuber.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
s>is.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Demographic  significance  of  unwanted 
fertility  in  the  United  States:  1970.  Charles 
F.  Westoff,  and  Norman  B.  Ryder,  Princeton 
University. 

Illegitimacy  in  the  United  States.  Phillips 
Cutrlght.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Teen-age  contraceptive  practice  and  preg- 
nancy in  the  United  States.  John  Kantner 
and  Melvin  Zelnlk,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Demographic  significance  of  the  legaliza- 
tion of  abortion.  Attitudes  in  the  United 
States  toward  abortion.  Christopher  Tletze, 
M  D  ,  The  Population  Council. 

Demographic  significance  of  adoption. 
Staff. 

Future  course  of  fertility  in  the  United 
States.  Norman  B.  Ryder,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Foreign  experience  with  replacement  levels 
of  fertility.  Michael  S.  Teitelbaum,  Prince- 
ton University. 

Demographic  paths  to  p>opulation  stabili- 
zation. Ansley  J.  Coale,  Princeton  University. 
Demographic  significance  of  Immigration. 
Richard  Irwin.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Migration  studies.  Incorporating: 
Dimensions  of  the  population  problem  in 
the  United  States. 

The  migration  process. 
Disparities  between  individual  and  collec- 
tive consequences  of  population  movement. 

Impact  of  immigration  on  the  spatial  dis- 
tribution of  population  In  the  United  States. 
Peter  Morrison.  RAND  Corporation. 

Growth  of  the  rural  population.  Calvin 
Beale.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Issues  in  pKipulation  redistribution.  Everett 
S.  Lee.  University  of  Georgia. 

Economic  research 
Impact  of   future  population  growth  and 
Internal   migration  on   demands  for  health, 
education,  transportation  and  welfare  serv- 
ices. RAND  Corporation. 

Impact  of  future  population  growth  and 
internal  migration  on  demands  for  h.iuslng. 
Staff. 

The  effects  of  alternative  patterns  of  fu- 
ture population  growth  for  the  national 
econ^mv:  four  views  Allen  C.  Kelley.  Uni- 
versity   of    Wisconsin.    Harvey    Leibensteln, 
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Harvard  University,  Edmund  S.  Phelps,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Joseph  J.  Spcngler, 
Duke  University.  „.  v     ^    « 

Critiques  of  the  four  views.  Richard  A. 
Easterlin.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Steven 
Enke  G  E  TEMPO  Corporation.  Robert  Dorf- 
man.' Harvard  University.  Warren  C.  Robin- 
son   Pennsvlvanla  State  University. 

Equity  and  welfare  consideration  m  popu- 
lation policy.  Paul  Demeny,  East-West  Cen- 
ter University  of  Hawaii. 

Pro-natalist  influences  in  federal  govern- 
ment fiscal  policies.  Elliott  R.  Morss,  Private 
Consultant. 
Costs  of  children.  Staff. 
Projections  of  gross  national  product  and 
related  variables  for  different  population 
projections.  Office  of  Business  Economics,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  listed  above. 
the  Commission  hopes  to  develop  research  on 
the  effects  of  population  growth  on  specific 
industries,  and  the  changing  functions  of 
Cities  and  the  impUcatlons  for  population 
redi.stribution. 

Enviroiimental  research 
Effects  of   changes   in   papulation   growth 
and  distribution  on  resource  adequacy  and 
on  the  quality  of  the  environment.  Among 
the  specific  areas  to  be  covered  are  the  ef- 
fects of  papulation  growth  and  redistribu- 
tion on: 
The  adequacy  of  major  resource  supplies 
The  adequacy  of  recreation  facilities 
Environmental  pollution 
The  ecological  consequences  of  resource  itse 
and  poUuaon.  Resources  for  the  Future.  Inc. 
Population,    resources    and    environment. 
Paul  R.  E.'irllch.  Stanford  University. 

Popul.uion.  consumption,  technology,  and 
the  environment.  Barry  Con-.moner.  Wa.-=.h- 
inc'.ou  Unlver.slty  at  St.  Louis. 

Earth's  carrying  cap.icity  for  people  and 
how  thi.'i  constrains  our  choices.  Preston 
Cloud.  University  of  California.  Santa 
Barbar.i. 

Polilical  and  goveniviental  rescwcli 
The   impact   of   population   changes   upon 
the  representational  and  policy-inalving  roles 
of    cougrciimen     and    senators.     Robert     L. 
Ciiartraiid,  Library  of  Congress. 

Population  futures  in  legislative  appor- 
tionment. Richard  Lchuue,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. 

Population  and  the  Imernational  system: 
some  implications  for  United  States  policy 
and  planning.  Robert  C.  North,  Stanford 
Uuiverijity. 

Population  changes  and  state  goverrunent. 
John  G.  Grunim.  Wesleyan  University. 

Metropolitan  growth  and  governmental 
fragmentation.  Allen  D.  Wanvel. 

The  reciprocal  impacts  of  population  dis- 
tribution and  metropolitan  government.  Mi- 
chael N.  Danielson.   Princeton  University. 

Adjustment  of  local  government  service  lev- 
els to  population  change.  Robert  F.  Drury. 
In  addition  to  the  projects  listed  above. 
the  Commission  hopes  to  develop  research  on 
several  additional  topics.  These  include  the 
i.Tipaot  of  pKjpulation  changes  up)on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  national  security, 
a:id   the   future   of   the   federal   system. 

Social  research 

Socio-economic  differences  In  mortality. 
Evelyn  Kiiaga'.va.  University  of  Chicago. 

Pro-natalist  pressures  In  the  United 
State.-.  Judith  Blake  Davis,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Occupational  cost.^  and  benefits  of  Immi- 
gration. Judith  Fortney.  Duke  University. 

The  social  aspects  of  a  stationary  popula- 
tion. Lincoln   H.  Day.  United  Nations. 

Changing  status  of  American  women.  Su- 
z.mne   Keller,    Princeton    University. 

The  family  and  population  policy,  with 
special  reference  to  the  United  States.  Klng- 
sley  Davis,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Soclal-psychologlc.il  Implications  of  popu- 


lation density.  Jonathan  Freedman,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Economic  and  social  Impact  of  rural  de- 
population: A  case  study.  W.  LaMar  Bol- 
linger, College  of  Idaho. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  listed  above, 
the  Commission  hop>es  to  develop  research 
on  fertility  and  women  in  the  labor  force. 

Research  on  education  and  information 
programs 

Population  education  In  the  United  States. 
Stephen  Viederman,  The  Population  Coun- 
cil. 

Family  planning  education.  Sol  Gordon, 
Syracuse  University. 

Citizen  attitudes  toward  pK>pulation 
growth,    distribution   and   policy.    Staff. 

Supply  and  demand  for  family  planning 
services  in  the  United  States.  Frederick  S. 
Jaffe,  Planned  Parenthood-World  Population. 

Directions  of  contraceptive  research.  Shel- 
don J.  Segal,  The  Population  Council. 

American  population,  family  size,  com- 
munity preferences  as  idealized  by  Ameri- 
can television.  Richard  Heffner  Associates, 
Inc. 

Policy  research 

Congressional-executive  relations  in  the 
formation  of  explicit  population  policv. 
Phyllis  T.  Piotrow,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Historical  development  of  values  in  the 
American  political-leg-.il  tradition  bearing  on 
population  growth  and  distribution.  Peter 
Brown  and  Institute  of  Society,  Ethics,  and 
the  Life  Sciences. 

Pre:-ent;  and  future  American  ethical 
norms  as  limits  upon  possible  jxjpulation 
policies.  Insiitule  of  Society,  Ethics,  and  the 
Life  Sciences. 

Population  policy-making  and  the  con- 
stitution. Arthur  S.  Miller,  National  Law 
Center.  Tlie  Georpe  Washincton  TTnlven;lty. 

Guarding  again.t  uninteijded  conse- 
quences of  possible  population  policies. 
Thp  >dore  J.  Lowl,  University  of  Chlca[;o. 

Ill  addition  to  the  projects  listed  .Tbove, 
the  Ccmmission  hopes  to  de'.elop  research 
(.  n  ex-iiting  laws  on  contraception,  steriliza- 
tion and  abortion;  po;)u!ation  distribution 
effects  re.sultlng  from  federal  policies;  for- 
eign experience  in  population  redistribution 
policies:  .'^nd  citizen  attitudes  on  population 
is:.uos. 

Appendix  C 

PttBLIC  T.AW  91-213,  91ST  COXCRESS,  S.  2701, 
MARCH    16,     1971 

An  act  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Future 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commi.'islon  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
■American  Future  is  hereby  established  to 
conduct  and  sponsor  such  studies  and  re- 
search and  make  such  recommendations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  information  and 
education  to  all  levels  of  government  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  our  f)eople,  regarding  a 
•broad  range  of  problems  associated  with 
■population  growth  and  their  Impllcatiotis  for 
America's  future. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Future  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission") 
shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
be  members  of  different  political  parties  and 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate; 

!2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
,sentatlves  who  shall  be  members  of  differ- 
ent political  parties  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  twenty  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(b)   The  President  shall  deslgnato  one  of 


the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commls- 

£lon. 

(C)  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  comp>en- 
sation  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  each  receive  $100  per 
diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual  p>erforin- 
ance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(c)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

DUTIES    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  the  following  aspects  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  United  States  and  its 
foreseeable  social  consequences: 

(1)  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth,  internal  migration,  and  related  de- 
mographic developments  between  now  and 
the  year  2000; 

(2)  the  resources  In  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy  that  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  anticipated  grov^th  in  population; 

(3 1  the  ways  in  which  population  growth 
may  affect  the  activities  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government; 

(4)  the  Impact  of  population  growth  on 
environmental  pollution  and  on  the  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources;  and 

(5)  the  various  means  appropriate  to  the 
ethical  values  and  principles  of  this  society 
by  which  our  Nation  can  achieve  a  popula- 
tion level  properly  suited  for  Its  environ- 
mental, natural  resources,  and  other  needs. 

.STAFF   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commissiun  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  and  sitch  other  per- 
sonnel as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service  and  sh.-'.ll 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subtitle  II  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates:  Provided,  That  no  personnel 
so  appointed  shall  receive  compensation  In 
excess  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  by 
section  5332  of  such  title. 

(bi  The  Executive  Director,  with  the 
.Tpproval  of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions rf  section  3109  cf  title  5  of  the  United 
S'tites  Code,  but  a:  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  equiv.alent  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  GS-18  tav  .section  5332  of  such 
title. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Uiio  contracts  with  public  agencle.?.  private 
firms,  institutions,  a:id  ir;divldua!s  for  the 
onduct  cf  re'^carch  ar.d  surveys,  the  prepara- 
tion cf  reports,  and  ether  activities  neces- 
sary to  the  dl-charge  of  its  duties. 

GOVERN- -ME.NT    .'.CENrY    C00PER.4TI0N 

Sec.  G.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  Federal  departme::t  or 
aKo:tcv  anv  lnforniatlo:i  and  a.s-slstance  It 
deems  neces.^ary  to  carry  out  I's  functions; 
a 'id  each  such  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and.  to  The  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  fur- 
nish such  infji-mation  a::d  assistance  to  the 
C  5mmis.slon  upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  a-.y  other  member  when  acting  as 
C:.,i  rnian. 
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ADMINISTBATIVE   SEBVICES 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Services  Admlulstratloa 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

REPORTS    OF    commission:    TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  In  order  that  the  President  and  the 
Congresi  may  be  kept  advised  of  the  progress 
of  Its  work,  the  Commission  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  such  significant  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations as  It  deems  advisable.  The 
Commission  shall  submit  an  interim  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  one  year 
after  it  Is  established  and  shall  submit  Its 
final  report  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  submission 
of  Its  final  report. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Approved  March  16, 1970. 


REGULATION  OP  PUBLIC  EXPOSURE 
TO  SONIC  BOOMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  the  hour  of  10:45  a.m.  having  ar- 
rived, under  the  previous  order,  morning 
business  is  concluded  and  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  unfinished  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1117)  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
public  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

QTJORTJM   CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1117  is  a  bill  which  has  been  authored 
by  me  and  has  been  reported  unanimous- 
ly by  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  It 
provides  for  the  regulation  of  public  ex- 
posure of  sonic  booms  and  provides  that 
any  future  production  models  of  Ameri- 
can SST's  will  comply  with  existing  noise 
standards  applicable  to  new  subsonic 
jets. 

This  bill  is  almost  identical  to  S.  4547, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 2,  1970. 

On  April  15,  1970,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  filed  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  to  ban  civil  supersonic  flight 
overland.  This  proposed  regulation  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
April  16,  1970—35  F.R.  6189.  In  addition 
to  the  filing  of  this  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  regulations,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Trtmsportation.  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration  have 
stated  that  commercial  supersonic  flight 
over  land  will  not  be  allowed.  In  spite 
of  these  assurances,  some  critics  have 
contended  that  the  regulation  might  be 


changed  or  revoked   when  commercial 
supersonic  flight  becomes  a  reality. 

To  dispel  these  unjustified  fears  and 
to  assure  the  American  people  that  there 
will  be  no  overland  flights  in  this  coun- 
try by  supersonic  aircraft  at  speeds  caus- 
ing a  sonic  boom  which  could  reach  the 
earth,  the  bill  would  adopt  the  language 
of  the  Department  of  Tran.sportation's 
proposed  regiilation  as  legislation  and 
make  it  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  prohibition,  by  law,  of  sonic  booms 
caused  by  civil  .iupersonic  aircraft  over 
land — note  that  this  is  civil;  it  does  not 
apply  to  defense  supersonic  planes,  wiiich 
have  already  flown  approximately  500,000 
hours  in  the  pa.st  9  or  10  years — will 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  economic 
\1ability  of  the  U.S.  civil  supersonic 
transport.  The  prototype  program  has 
proceeded  upon  the  assimiption  that 
commercial  supersonic  flight  overland 
would  not  be  allowed  and  all  marketing 
and  economic  projections  have  been 
based  on  this  assumption. 

Once  the  two  protoypes  of  the  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  have  been  developed 
and  tested,  a  decision  must  be  made  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  aircraft  and 
the  airlines  as  to  whether  commercial 
production  of  the  aircraft  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  I  am  confident  that  the 
United  States  "fly  before  you  buy"  proto- 
type program  will  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport  which 
will  be  a  technical,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental success.  The  U.S.  supersonic 
aircraft  program  ha^  had  the  beneflt 
of  years  of  careful  research  and  analysis. 
We  began  the  supersonic  research  some 
11  years  ago,  and  Congre.ss  has  consLst- 
ently  appropriated  money  to  keep  it  go- 
ing. It  was  started  under  the  administra- 
tion of  and  with  the  urging  of  President 
John  Kennedy.  We  have  had  the  benefit 
of  this  cai'eful  research  and  analysis 
which  will  result  in  a  product  which  is 
far  superior  on  all  scores  to  those  now 
imder  production  in  England,  France, 
and  Russia. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  program  and  in  the  capability  of 
the  manufacturers  to  produce  a  superior 
aircraft,  I  feel  that  the  decision  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  airlines  to  enter 
into  commercial  production  after  the 
testing  of  the  two  prototypes  is  a  decision 
in  which  the  public  has  an  interest.  Be- 
cause of  the  public's  interest  in  this  de- 
cision, the  biU  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  a  report  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  prototype  program 
upon  the  completion  of  the  prototype  de- 
velopment and  testing  program. 

The  report  shall  include  a  detailed 
analysis  of  potential  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  international  consequences 
that  may  result  from  production  or  non- 
production  of  a  U.S.  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

The  report  shall  also  make  available 
data  on  all  other  civilian  supersonic  air- 
craft programs — including  the  Con- 
corde and  the  TU-144 — which  are  in  de 
velopment  or  in  commercial  operation 
at  that  time. 

The  report  shall  also  set  forth  any 
recommendations  for  legislation  or  in- 
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ternational  agreements  which  the  Secre- 
tary feels  are  necessary  to  insure  a  bal- 
anced national  transportation  policy 
which  is  efficient,  productive,  economical- 
ly and  environmentally  sound.  The  Sec- 
retary's recommendations  are  not  to  be 
limited  to  the  U.S.  civil  supersonic  pro- 
gram but  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions, where  appropriate,  for  any  neces- 
sary regulation  of  all  civil  supersonic  air- 
crait  that  may  have  any  effect  on  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  such  a  re- 
port, with  legislative  recommendations 
will  go  far  to  assure  the  American  peo- 
ple that  supersonic  aircraft  operations 
will  be  conducted  under  conditions  which 
v.iil  insure  that  such  operations  are  com- 
patible with  this  Nations  environmental 
standards,  that  they  are  economic,  and 
that  they  will  result  in  important  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation's  economy,  to  a  bal- 
anced national  transportation  policy,  and 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  when  S.  4547 
was  being  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  it 
which  was  adopted  which  provide  even 
further  environmental  safeguards  to  the 
pubhc  from  noise  problems  which  could 
result  from  commercial  operations  of 
U.S.  supersonic  transports. 

I  believe  the  most  important  feature  of 
this  legislation  is  the  Incorporation  of 
this  amendment.  Basically,  the  amend- 
ment of  last  year,  which  is  incorporated 
in  this  bill  in  nearly  identical  fashion, 
requires  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  modify  its  contracts  with  the 
contractors  producing  the  SST  proto- 
types to  provide  that  those  contracts  will 
not  be  satisfactorily  completed  until  the 
contractors  can  demonstrate  that  all 
production  models  of  the  U.S.  SST  de- 
veloped from  the  prototype  can  comply 
with  the  noise  level  standards  which 
must  be  met  by  the  new  generation  of 
subsonic  aircraft  soon  to  go  into  service 
such  as  the  McDonnell-Douglas  DC-10 
and  the  Lockheed  L-1011. 

This  means  that  the  contractors  must 
prove  that  the  production  models  of  the 
U.S.  SST  will  be  able  to  meet  the  same 
noise  standards,  measured  on  takeoff, 
descent  and  at  the  sidelines,  which  are 
being  imposed  upon  new  subsonic  air- 
craft. In  more  readily  understandable 
terms,  it  will  mean  that  the  contractors 
must  demonstrate  that  production 
models  of  the  U.S.  SST  will  be  quieter 
than  current  jets  now  In  service  Includ- 
ing the  Boeing  747  which  Is  at  present 
the  quietest  of  the  large  turbo  jet  trans- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  several 
months,  slgniflcant  noise  reduction 
breakthroughs  have  been  made  in  the 
SST  developmental  program.  Under  this 
bill  there  would  have  to  be,  whether  they 
moved  along  faster  with  this  or  not. 
While  in  November  the  Department  and 
the  contractors  expressed  skepticism 
about  developing  SST  production  models 
which  would  meet  the  new  noise  stand- 
ards, recent  new  technological  achieve- 
ments now  make  it  apparent  that  the 
U.S.  SST  can  and  will  be  as  quiet  an  air- 
plane as  any  being  developed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  expired. 
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Under  the  previous  order,  at  this  time, 
further  consideration  of  the  measure  is 
under  controlled  time,  with  debate  on 
the  bill  it.'^elf  to  be  one-half  hour,  divided 
equallv  between  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  minority  leader,  and  with 
amendments  to  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Who  fields  time? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  of  my  time  under 

the  rule.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
in  November  the  Department  and  the 
contractors  were  opposed  to  the  features 
of  this  legislation  because  at  that  time 
they  did  not  believe  the  technology  was 
available  to  satisfy  these  noise  stand- 
ards today  the  Department  and  the  in- 
dustry will  support  this  bill  because  they 
are  confident  that  the  production  models 
of  the  American  SST  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  imposed  by  the  legisla- 
tion. .^  ^  .,, 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  his  bill.  It  is  an  excellent  bill. 
He  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
offering  it.  It  provides  a  vital  safeguard. 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  I  might  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent th.it  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PROXMIRE)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Washington  a  few 
questions  about  the  bill.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  sideline  noise  problem  is  met  in 
the  bill  on  page  4,  lines  9  to  19,  pro- 
viding for  modification  of  contracts  af- 
fecting the  prototype. 

Two  questions  arise  in  that  respect: 
One,  that  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
Concorde  which  would  come  in  at  a  per- 
ceived noise  decibel  of  116,  120,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  It  could  be  twice  as  high 
as  the  American  Jet,  yet  it  would  be  free 
to  use  our  facilities  and  our  airports.  It 
would  have  an  economic  advantage  that 
we  would  not  have  under  this  program, 
because  there  are  costly  economic  sacri- 
fices that  American  planes  would  have  to 
make  to  reduce  the  noise  level. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  say  that  we 
can  only  lecislatc  that  our  own  planes 
be  developed  to  meet  present  U.S.  noise 
standards. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen  I .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  mvself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  V/ashington  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  FAA  may  ap- 


ply this  standard  to  a  foreign  supersonic 
jet;  if  they  did  not  meet  the  standard, 
we  would  not  let  them  land. 

Islr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  require 
that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  law  would  be  adapted  to 
include  that.  The  FAA  will  decide  wheth- 
er the  Concorde  could  come  in. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  can  find  nothing  in 
the  law  now  that  would  require  that. 
There  might  be  such  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  a  for- 
eign government,  that  the  administra- 
tion might  feel,  from  the  standpoint  of 
comity,  they  should  be  able  to  fly  the 
Concorde  in  here  even  if  it  is  too  noisy. 
The  Concorde  builders  have  insisted  that 
they  cannot  reduce  the  noise  level  on  the 
Concorde  to  our  required  decibel  level. 
They  have  admitted  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Th?  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  foreign  SST's  cannot  fly  at 
supersonic  speed  overland. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  one  other 
pro'ok-m  which  is  even  more  .serious.  Is 
is  not  true  that  the  limitation  on  the 
sideline  appUes  only  to  the  prototype? 
What  is  to  prevent  manufacturing  com- 
panies and  airlines  from  going  ahead 
and  bringing  planes  Into  production  that 
do  not  have  this  kind  of  suppressor  on  It, 
thereby  holding  their  costs  down  by 
$1  or  $2  million,  and  which  also  would 
be  holding  down  their  operation  cost? 
All  this  measure  does  is  to  provide  that 
money  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  prototypes  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing unless  the  prototypes  meet  this  sound 
requirement.  There  is  nothing  to  requii-e 
the  production  model — which  is  what  will 
make  the  noise  at  the  airports— to  meet 
the  noise  requirement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  production 
models  will  not  fly  unless  they  meet  these 
standards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  nothing  In 
this  bill  to  prevent  that,  is  there?  Where 
is  there  the  requirement  In  the  law  call- 
ing for  the  production  model  to  comply? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  production 
models  of  the  American  plane  will  be 
required  to  meet  these  standards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  that  applies  only 
to  the  prototypes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  to  all  produc- 
tion models  developed  from  prototype 
aircraft.  We  use  the  words  "production 
model." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  see  that,  but  how 
can  that  have  any  effect?  The  Federal 
Government's  obligation  is  completed 
when  it  discharges  its  financial  require- 
ments to  pay  the  $1,342,000,000  for  the 
development  of  the  two  prototypes. 
Correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understood  it  to 
be  $l,300,000,00a 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Whatever  it  is.  $1.3 
billion,  or  $1,342,000,000,  or  whatever  it 
is.  At  that  point,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  leverage,  no  authority,  no 
power,  certainly  nothing  that  can  be 
given  by  this  particular  provision  in  the 
law,  to  require  that  planes  subsequently 
produced  will  have  to  have  noise  sup- 
pressors and  will  have  to  comply  with 
the  108  perceived  noise  decibel  on  the 
sideline. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WeU,  the  FAA  does 
already  require  this  of  new  subsonic  jets. 
They  have  already  made  that  ruling. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. FAA  could  make  that  ruling.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent 
the  FAA  from  providing  that  they  could 
fly  with  a  115  or  a  120  perceived  noise 
decibel  level. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know,  of 
course,  what  the  FAA  might  do  5  years 
from  now,  or  even  2  or  3  years  from 
now ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  FAA  is  com- 
mitted to  present  noise  standard  levels 
and  will  apply  them  to  production  model 
SST's  when  they  are  built. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  read  what  is 
bothering  me.  It  provides  that  "all  pro- 
duction models  developed  from  the  pro- 
totype aircraft  can  comply  with  the  noise 
level  standards  at  the  noise  measuring 
points  now  specified." 

What  this  provides  Is  that  the  proto- 
type will  indicate  the  production  model 
can  comply,  but  there  Is  nothing  here 
that  would  require  the  production  model 
to  comply.  There  is  nothing  to  mandate 
them  to  do  so.  It  is  much  cheaper  for 
the  manufacturer  or  for  the  airline  to 
buy  airplanes  that  do  not  comply.  It 
would  be  a  strong  economic  incentive 
for  them  to  do  that.  If  they  do  so.  it 
will  mean  that  we  will  have  this  loud 
noise  on  the  sideline  at  the  airports  and 
this  bill  will  not  prevent  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  want  to  change 
the  words  on  page  4  to  "can  comply" — 
we  might  use  the  words  "will  or  might" — 
that  might  make  it  stronger. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  might  make  it 
stronger,  but  unless  we  legislate  a  spe- 
cific limitation  on  the  perceived  noise 
decebel  In  the  sideline  at  all  American 
airports,  if  we  do  that,  that  would  be 
helpful  and  I  would  support  that.  That 
would  be  a  very  helpful  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  this  pres- 
ent regulation  to  do  that  with  new  sub- 
sonic aircraft.  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  am  hopeful  the  FAA  will  make  the 
noise  standard  even  more  strict  as  we 
move  along  and  develop  new  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am,  too. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     This 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yle'd  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  still  have  great  difficulty  with 
this  section  of  the  bill  because  regard- 
less of  what  we  say,  the  production 
model  "can,"  or  "may  do,"  or  "must  do," 
once  the  Federal  Government  has  ex- 
pended its  funds.  The  only  force  that 
this  section  of  the  bill  has  is  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  funds  and  after  that 

point,  we  lose  authority  over 

Mr    MAGNUSON.   But  the  bill   says 


that  production  models  have  to  comply 
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with  the  noise  level  standards  at  the 
noise  measuring  points  now  specified  for 
new  subsonic  jet  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  can  only  apply  to  the  prototypes 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  paying 
for. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  work  out  an  amend- 
ment. On  the  first  point — that  is  the  Con- 
corde— it  is  not  affected.  It  will  be  per- 
mitted to  come  in  even  though  it  makes 
more  noise  on  the  sideline  than  our  jet. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  to  get 
permission  from  the  FAA  to  land. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Where  is  the  provi- 
sion in  here  that  the  FAA  can  keep  out 
those  planes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  FAA  has  that 
general  authority  imder  its  authority  to 
certificate  the  airworthiness  of  all  air- 
craft entering  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  can.  However, 
where  does  this  bill  provide  that  and 
require  FAA  to  hold  down  the  noise  level? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  assume  the  FAA 
will  take  care  of  that  when  they  establish 
noise  requirements  for  the  SST.  I  would 
like  to  leave  a  little  flexibility  because  I 
hope  they  might  even  change  the  regula- 
tions to  make  them  more  strict. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  be  willing  to  accept  a  modi- 
fication of  the  amendment  on  page  4,  line 
19,  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Transportation  shall 
further  take  appropriate  steps  to  require 
that  any  civil  supersonic  aircraft  seeking 
landing  rights  in  the  United  States  comply 
with  the  noise  standards  set  forth  in  sections 
C  36.3  and  C  36.5  (a)  and  (b)  of  appendix 
C  (evaluated  as  prescribed  by  appendix  B)  of 
paragraph  36  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  will  not  be  al- 
lowed in  if  they  cannot  comply  with  the 
regulations  that  are  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  aircraft  go  into  service. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  regulations  would  apply  to 
subsonic  and  not  to  the  Concorde.  And 
they  have  no  possibility  that  they  can 
reduce  the  sideline  noise. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  trying  to 
reduce  this  noise  level  as  low  as  we  can 
with  our  technological  capacity. 

I  think  we  are  making  progress.  This  is 
a  pretty  tough  regulation.  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  going  to 
be  any  less  strict  for  SST's.  The  Senator 
and  I  do  not  know  who  will  be  admin- 
istering the  FAA  5  years  from  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tliat  is  exactly  why 
I  think  we  should  have  a  law  that  would 
mandate  the  noise  standards. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  we  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  Concorde. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  cannot  do  that 
until  they  make  application  for  U.S. 
certification.  Then  we  can  require  any 
regulation  we  want. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  can  control  our 
ouTi  landing  rights. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  they  have  to 
apply  for  U.S.  certification. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  we  do  not  have  a 
provision  in  the  proposed  bill  to  tliat 
effect.  All  we  do  is  provide  that  the  sub- 
sonic prototype  models  shall  meet  the 
perceived  noise  decibel  level. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  ib  also  for  the 
production  models. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  not  say  they 
must. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  put  in  the  word  "will"? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  to  put  in 
more  than  that.  The  whole  situation  is 
based  on  what  the  situation  will  be  even 
2  years  from  now.  And  as  of  this  point, 
the  FAA  has  no  provision  for  enforcing 
it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  putting  into 
the  law  that  U.S.  production  models 
must  be  able  to  meet  the  minimum 
standards  for  new  subsonic  jets  with 
the  hope  that  by  the  time  the  Concorde 
applies  for  U.S.  certification,  there  will 
be  strict  regulations  which  they  must 
meet  regarding  noise  from  SST's.  The 
United  States  can  stop  any  plane  from 
landing  in  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  if  we  do  not  think  it  is 
safe.  They  will  make  the  regulations 
stricter.  I  hope  they  will.  The  Senator 
and  I  caiinot  legislate  about  noise  that 
might  exifct  5  years  from  now.  We  can 
hope  that  there  is  a  tough  minimum 
standard  and  that  new  technology  will 
enable  FAA  to  make  it  even  tougher. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
agree.  We  do  not.  in  the  pending  bill, 
leuislate  on  standards  of  noise  5  years 
from  now.  That  is  what  I  want  to  do. 
If  we  do  not  legislate  on  the  noise  stand- 
ards 5  years  from  now,  we  may  very 
well  have  noise  at  the  airports  which 
greatly  exceeds  what  the  Senator  has 
specified. 

Mr.  President,  this  law  will  not  pre- 
vent the  American  planes,  the  British 
Concorde,  or  the  sub.sonic  planes  from 
greatly  exceeding  the  noise  limits  5  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  established  at  that  time. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  prevents  the 
prototype  from  exceeding  the  noise  lim- 
itation. It  says  that  the  production  mod- 
els can  comply  with  the  noise  level  stand- 
ards. This  is  not  a  limitation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  an  FAA 
regulation  pertaining  to  new  subsonic 
jets  which,  I  presume,  is  not  going  to  be 
repealed.  I  assume  it  will  be  extended  to 
cover  future  SST's. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  limitation  on  the 
."supersonic  planes,  as  I  understand  it, 
from  the  FFA.  that  limits  the  noise  at  the 
sidelines  to  108  perceived  noise  decibels. 
Does  the  Senator  argue  that  this  would 
apply  now  to  the  Concorde? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Future  regulations, 
I  hope,  will  apply  to  all  SST's  including 
the  Concorde. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wasliington  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  except 
for  a  provision  requiring  the  Deimrtment 
of  Tran.-:portation  to  modify  SST  proto- 
type contracts  so  as  to  provide  for  com- 
pliance with  noise  level  standards,  the 
bill,  S.  1117.  is  identical  to  S.  4547  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  on  December  2,  1970. 
A.5  on  that  earlier  occasion,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  M.ACNusoM  ,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  in  presenting 


this  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  was  reported 
favorably  by  our  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  the  recommendation  that  it 
pass.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
were  no  dissenting  votes. 

Similarly,  S.  1117  is  in  response  to  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  entire 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  its 
report  accompanying  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  H.R.  17755.  In  that 
earlier  report,  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee urged  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  develop  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  the  sonic  boom. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  went 
on  to  note  the  following: 

The  law  the  committee  has  in  mind  is  one 
specifically  prohibiting  overland  flights  at 
sonic-boom  producing  speeds  •   •   •. 

In  the  committee's  view,  a  rule,  which  is 
subject  to  arbitrary  cliange.  Is  v.o  substitute 
for  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  *  •  '. 

The  bill,  S.  1117,  therefore,  is  in  re- 
sponse to  this  expressed  concern  and  is 
designed  as  insurance  and  a  safeguard 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  the  danger  of  being  subjected  to 
sonic  booms. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that 
the  bill,  S.  1117,  be  considered  favorably 
and  be  pa.=;sed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statcmeni  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson K 

Tiiere  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Pe.arsons  statement  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ST-i^l-EMrN'T  OF  SEN.MGR  f*EARSON 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able 
to  participate  today  in  the  Senate  action  to 
regulate  public  exposvire  to  sonic  booms.  I 
support  thl.s  legislation  now.  Just  as  I  sup- 
ported it  last  December  and  both  times  it  was 
hpini:  consKlered  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

S  1117  Is  in  re.?ponie  to  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  entire  Senate  Appropriations 
Comnmtec.  of  which  I  was  a  member  at 
that  time,  in  its  report  accompanying  the 
Department  of  Tr.insportation  appropriation 
bill  la-st  ses.sion.  In  1970.  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations  said  the  following: 

"Last  year  1 19691,  'n  providing  funds  for 
ct.>ntinuatlon  of  the  com.merclal  supersonic 
transport  proficram.  the  Committee  urged  the 
Secretary  of  Trariiportatlon  to  develop  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  public  against  the 
sonic  boom. 

"The  law  the  Committee  has  In  mind  Is  one 
specilU-ally  prohibiting  overland  flights  at 
s..>:iic-boom  producing  speeds.  .  .  . 

"Our  Committee  regrets  that  in  place  of 
pre.sslng  for  such  legislation,  the  Secretary 
ha.s  chosen  instead  to  seek  an  agency  rule  to 
deal  with  the  matter. 

"In  the  Committee's  view,  a  rule  which  is 
subject  to  arbitrary  change.  Is  no  substitute 
for  a  law  pas.sed  by  the  Congress. 

"The  Department's  approach  permits  the 
unfortunate  inference  that  the  Department 
St. me  d.^y  may  wi.sh  to  rcUix  it.s  rule  on  over- 
land SST  flights  should  such  flights  be 
deemed  essenilal  to  the  SST's  commercial 
success." 

This  bill  today  would  be  insurance  and  a 
safeguard  lor  tiie  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  protection  written  into  the  law  against 
the  danger  of  being  .subjected  to  sonic 
booms,  and  it  cannot  be  relaxed  except  by 
another  act  of  Congress. 

S.  1117  is  Identical  to  S.  45-17.  which  passed 
the  Senate  imanlmoitsly  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  77  Yeas  to  0  Navs  on  December  2.  1970, 
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but  which  was  never  taken  up  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  the  end  of  the  91st 
Congress  It  amends  section  307  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  by  prohibiting  op- 
eration of  civil  aircraft  at  a  speed  greater 
ihan  sound  over  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska  and  Hawaii,  except  by  authoriza- 
tion of  tiie  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  DOT  to  modify  its 
contracts  with  the  contractors  producing  the 
SST  prototypes  to  provide  that  those  con- 
tracts will  not  be  satisfactorily  completed 
until  the  contractors  can  demonstrate  that 
all  production  models  of  the  SST  developed 
from  the  prototype  can  comply  with  the 
noise  level  standards  which  must  be  met  by 
the  new  generation  of  subsonic  aircraft. 

For  certain  purposes,  the  FAA,  under  this 
bill,  may  permit  flights  operating  at  a  speed 
greater  than  sound  (mach  1).  Supersonic 
flights  may  be  permitted  for  research  and 
development  if  necessary  for  proving  com- 
pliance with  airworthiness  regulations  or  for 
aircraft  development.  Also,  supersonic  flights 
may  be  permitted  if  necessary  to  determine 
the  sonic  boom  characteristics  of  the  air- 
plane, to  establish  means  of  reducing  or  elim- 
inating the  effect  of  sonic  boom,  or  to  de- 
termine conditions  and  limitations  under 
wtiich  sonic  booms  will  not  reach  the  earth's 
surface.  These,  in  my  estimation,  are  very 
logical  and  necessary  situations  when  super- 
sonic flights  should"  be  permitted.  Even  la 
these  cases,  however,  the  PAA  Administra- 
tor could  deny  an  application  for  such  au- 
thorization If  he  felt  that  denial  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  this  legislation  today.  Also,  I  am 
conSdent  that  tlie  House  will  give  S.  1117 
favorable  consideration  within  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Wi-sconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)   5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  •will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
we  will  develop  the  contents  of  the 
amendment  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
commi.ssion  to  be  known  as  the  'Civil  Super- 
sonic Environmental  Study  Commission' 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
nine  members,  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  individuals  with  expertise  in 
the  fields  of  aeronautics  or  the  environment, 
or  both,  and  without  any  previous  active 
InvolvemeiH  in  the  civil  supersonic  program. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  member  of  the 
Commls.slon  as  Chairman  and  one  member 
of  the  Commission  as  Vice  Chairman. 

"(3)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
CommlEslon  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

"(4)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  of  the  President. 

"(cl  (1)  Members  of  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
each  receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission, 


"(2)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

iPfll )  ( 1 )  1  he  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
continuing  study  of  the  Federal  civil  super- 
sonic program  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  deter- 
mining the  probable  and  actual  effects  on  the 
environment  of  the  aircraft  developed  in 
such  program,  and  (B)  making  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  such  program  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  environment. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  at  least 
annually,  on  Its  activities  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  and  containing  Its  recommenda- 
tions. Any  such  report  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  serving  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(f)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  such  title;  and 

"(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
$75  per  day  for  each  day  (including  travel 
lime)  during  which  they  are  engaged  in 
t!ie  actual  performance  of  their  duties  for 
the  Commission.  While  traveling  on  official 
business  in  the  performr;nce  of  duties  for 
the  Commission  such  persons  so  employed 
shall  be  allowed  expenses  of  travel,  includ- 
ing per  diem  instead  of  subsistence,  in  ac- 
c<.rdance  with  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(g)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
any  information  and  assistance  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  functions;  and  such 
department  or  agency  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  and,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law,  furnish  such  Information  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Commission  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman  or  any  other  member 
wlien  acting  as  Chairman. 

"(h)  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  administrative  services  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(i)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  such  sums,  not  in 
excess  of  $27,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  confer  a  bit  on  this  matter  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  think  one  of  the  problems  in 
the  whole  debate  here  has  been  the  in- 
creasing lack  of  confidence  in  the  minds 
of  many  people — including  myself — as 
to  the  intent  of  the  administration  to 
really  make  a  careful  study  of  the  en- 
vironmental implications  of  the  SST. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  not  been  a  part  of  this.  How- 
ever, the  history  is  that  of  a  series  of 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
that  has  destroyed  their  credibility  on 
the  environmental  question. 

The  administration  started  out  with 
an  ad  hoc  committee  in   1969  mostly 


composed  of  Cabinet  members.  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge,  the  President's  science  adviser, 
was  on  that  committee.  Then  the  ad  hoc 
committee  came  out  with  an  evaluation 
tnat  was  in  many  respects  negative  in 
t€rms  of  building  the  SST.  Dr.  DuBridge 
came  to  a  negative  conclusion  on  build- 
ing the  SST.  His  statements  have  been 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  was  not  a 
satisfactory  report  for  the  administra- 
tion to  stand  on  because  there  was  too 
much  criticism  of  the  SST  in  the  ad  hoc 
committee's  statement.  So  they  decided 
to  appoint  another  committee. 

At  the  President's  request  Dr.  Du- 
Bi-idge  appointed  a  scientific  committee. 
He  selected  16  distinguished  scientists 
headed  by  Dr.  Garwin.  Then,  the  ad- 
ministration refused  to  let  people  see 
what  is  in  the  report.  We  asked  for  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  they 
reftised  to  show  what  their  scientific 
committee  reported  to  them. 

Dr.  Garwin  then  appeared  before  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
said  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  tell 
them  what  they  told  the  administration, 
but  that  it  was  his  personal  opinion, 
that  the  SST  should  not  be  built. 

Then,  a  committee  to  study  the  en- 
vironment was  appointed.  Apparently, 
Mr.  Magruder  intends  to  use  some  S20 
million  of  appropriated  funds  to  make 
the  .study.  But  who  is  on  the  study  com- 
mittee? It  is  almost  exclusively  an  "in- 
liouse"  group  with  a  bias  in  favor  of  the 
SST. 

As  we  go  do\\-n  the  list  we  find  there 
is  not  a  distinguished  biologi.'^t  of  any 
kind  on  the  committee.  The  people  ap- 
pointed are  from  HEW.  FAA.  the  Federal 
Aviation  Council,  the  Librar>-  of  Con- 
gi-e-^s.  the  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, the  Associate  Director  for 
Atmospheric  Research,  and  the  senior 
vice  president  for  development  of  the 
Xerox  Corp. 

I  do  not  have  any  confidence  and  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  else  is  going  to  have 
any  confidence  in  a  committee  selected 
in  this  fashion  with  all  but  one  of  the 
members  part  of  this  administration. 

The  administration  wotild  have  carried 
the  day  for  their  cause  if  they  had  simply 
and  firmly  assured  us  that  they  would 
appoint  a  distinguished  and  independent 
scientific  commission  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authorities  in  the  coimtry  on  all 
the  problems  involved  here  and  assured 
us  that  they  would  fund  them  through 
all  of  their  research,  and  that  we  would 
not  proceed,  after  developing  a  proto- 
type, to  permit  another  plane  to  be  btiilt 
until  this  independent  scientific  commit- 
tee completed  its  studies  and  made  its 
report . 

If  thev  had  said  that,  and  if  I  beheved 
tliey  would  do  that.  ?nd  if  I  believed  they 
would  stand  by  their  commitment.  I 
would  vote  to  build  two  prototypes.  But 
they  have  made  it  impossible  to  beheve 
them. 

All  I  have  asked,  as  is  the  ca^e  with 
most  of  us  concerned  about  the  environ- 
ment, is  a  guarantee  that  we  will  not  go 
ahead  until  we  have  assurances  on  the 
en\aronmental  implications  of  the  con- 
struction. All  we  have  had  is  ducking  and 
hiding  by  the  administration,  starting 
with  the  ad  hoc  committee  and  going  to 
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the  scientific  committee.  They  will  not 
show  us  the  Garwin  report  or  give  us  any 
firm  believable  assurances.  Now  we  have 
a  new  administration-loaded  committee 
which  is  going  to  make  the  study.  No  one 
is  going  to  accept  this  committee  as  im- 
biased.  The  administration  has  simply 
designed  and  orchestrated  its  own  defeat 
by  ito  tactics. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  which 
would  in  fact  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  proponents.  I  offer  it  because  if  the 
proponents  should  ultimately  prevail  we 
would  at  least  have  an  independent 
scientific  commission  make  the  study. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  "9  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  in- 
dividuals with  expertise  in  the  fields  of 
aeronautics  and  the  environment,  and 
without  any  previous  active  involvement 
in  the  civil  supersonic  program."  The 
amendment  gives  them  adequate  fund- 
ing and  authorizes  them  to  engage  and 
hire  appropriate  people,  and  expenses 
for  research  and  making  a  report.  I  think 
a  distinguished  scientific  committee  is 
a  must  before  any  serious  consideration 
can  be  given  to  proceeding  further  with 
the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  not 
agree  that  this  kind  of  Independent  com- 
mission should  be  a  necessary  part  of 
his  bill  if  the  country  is  going  to  have  as- 
surances of  an  unbiased  study  in  the 
event  at  some  stage  Congress  does,  in 
fact,  proceed  with  building  the  proto- 
types. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  objection 
to  an  independent  commission.  The  word 
"independent"  is  pretty  difficult  to  de- 
fine in  this  controversy.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  suggested  anyone  who 
had  not  any  previous  active  involvement. 
I  think  nearly  everyone  in  the  country 
has  been  involved  in  this  matter  in  some 
way.  I  do  not  know  how  we  would  get  pro- 
fessors with  a  "neuter  gender"  who  knew 
nothing  about  it,  as  far  as  the  program  is 
concerned.  Also,  it  calls  for  $27  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  use  my  time  on 
the  bill. 

The  President  has  $27  million  to  do  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  he  has  a  loaded 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  President's  committee.  I  am 
saying  he  has  the  money  to  appoint  a 
commission.  The  Senator  says  it  is  loaded 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is.  The  President 
could  stop  them  all  and  appoint  this 
commission.  He  has  $27  million. 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
this  Commission  shoiild  get  the  money 
and  get  it  annually  to  make  a  study. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  would  have  to 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  would  be  an  au- 
thorization. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  have  to  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  so  that 
they  could  take  a  look  at  it.  I  have  no 
objection  to  commissions.  I  hope  we  can 
have  all  the  commissions  possible  until 
we  exhaust  the  idea.  It  depends  on  how 
one  feels  about  it. 

If  someone  is  appointed  who  knows 
something  about  aeronautical  engineer- 
mg  and  says  that  the  SST  is  "flyable," 
then  immediately  someone  pops  up  and 
says  that  he  is  biased  and  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about  because  he  has 
been  involved.  Every  top  aeronautical 
engineer  in  the  United  States  has  been 
involved  in  this  matter.  Every  aircraft 
company  was  in  the  competition  and  they 
have  been  working  on  this  for  years.  I 
would  like  a  commission  with  a  couple  of 
aeronautical  engineers  on  it  because  we 
end  up  with  nothing  but  professors  all 
the  time.  They  get  their  feet  in  concrete 
more  than  anyone  else.  There  is  no 
chan^^e  in  them. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington  whether  it  is  his  intention 
to  acquiesce  in  this  amendment  or  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Very  well.  That  is 
fine. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  cosponsor  a 
bill  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
allow  the  President  to  appoint  an  inde- 
pendent commission  setting  out  the  same 
ideas  the  Senator  has.  I  would  leave  out 
the  Senator's  "previous  active  involve- 
ment." The  Senator  might  end  up  with 
some  people  who  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  at  all,  who  have  no  ideas  about 
it,  and  who  would  not  be  qualified. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  will  note 
the  words  "individuals  with  expertise  in 
the  fields  of  aeronautics  or  the  environ- 
ment, or  both," 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  say  "both" 
and  stop. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Very  well.  My  point  is 
that  I  want  a  good  committee  that  is  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Government. 
This  committee  is  totally  imsatisfactory 
in  the  sense  that,  fine  men  though  they 
may  be,  almost  every  one  of  them  is  in 
the  executive  branch.  I  have  had  enough 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  receives  a  repxart  from  the  scien- 
tific committee  that  was  not  satisfactory 
at  the  White  House  and  they  hid  it  under 
the  rug  and  they  will  not  bring  it  out. 
So  now  they  have  $27  million  in  a  con- 
trolled situation  and  they  come  back  and 
say  that  everything  is  rosy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  had  testimony 
the  other  day.  The  Senator's  colleague 
was  there  and  they  were  all  from  outside 
the  Government.  There  was  a  whole  sheet 
of  them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  These  are  subcommit- 
tees. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  how 
independent  they  are. 

Mr.  NELSON.  These  are  subcommit- 
tees. There  are  some  very  good  men  on 
these  subcommittees,  but  the  main  policy 
committee  is  under  control  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  executive  branch 
has  demonstrated  its  lack  of  intention 


to  give  any  honest  consideration  to  the 

problem.  All  I  am  saying 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
asks  the  Senator  from  Washington  if  he 
is  yielding  Uj  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  how 
much  time  do  I  have  on  the  bill' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  no  t:me  left 
on  the  bill.  On  the  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  used  6  minutes 
of  the  15  minutes  on  the  amend.Tient 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  to  get  as  independ- 
ent a  commission  as  possible,  but  I  have 
had  long  experience  with  commissions  I 
am  like  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin— my 
experience  has  been  bad.  When  somebody 
wants  a  commission,  he  wants  it  making 
findings  in  hLs  behalf ;  otherwise,  it  is  not 
"independent."  If  the  commission  de- 
cides against  him,  the  commission  is  not 
"independent." 

No  matter  what  is  done  on  this  matter, 
we  can  find  some  people  on  both  sides! 
I  have  some  letters.  Just  as  many  of  these 
people  disagree  witli  what  the  Senator's 
colleagues  said  on  radio  or  television.  I 
have  an  unsohcited  sheet  from  top  peo- 
ple. They  are  fine.  The  Senator  does  not 
think  they  are  fine.  So  they  are  not  "in- 
dependent." If  they  had  favored  him, 
they  would  be  "independent"  people. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  the  President  ap- 
points this  commission. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  do  we  not  have 
this  measure  referred  to  the  Commerce 
Committee,  where  it  belongs,  and  I  will 
join  the  Senator  and  we  will  get  an  inde- 
pendent commission  appointed?  We  will 
get  it  as  Independent  as  we  can. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  this  is  the  right 
place  for  it.  because  this  is  a  bill  that  has 
to  pass,  and  anything  else  does  not  have 
to.  I  am  going  to  ask  for  ttie  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment.  I  will  take  my 
"licking"  on  it,  but  I  think  the  Senate 
has  to 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  should  be  put  in  the  position  of 
voting  against  what  the  Senator  wants  to 
do.  It  should  be  a  separate  bill  and  should 
be  written  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
achieve  the  desired  objective.  I  cannot 
agree  now,  without  going  to  my  commit- 
tee, to  authorize  $27  million,  by  myself, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  tried  to 
do  that  sometimes,  but  I  never  got  away 
with  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  if  Mr.  Magruder 
is  going  to  have  $27  million,  we  had  bet- 
ter have  $27  million  to  fight  with.  I  know 
where  he  is  going  with  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  says 
"fight." 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  has  to  be  a  better 
balance.  There  would  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  who  would  subject 
it  to  criticism — a  commission  outside  of 
Government.  That  Is  where  it  should 
have  been  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  and  will  support 
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his  amendment.  I  think  if  the  President 
looked  hard  enough,  he  could  find  aU 
the  scientists  he  needed  who  would  take 
the  same  position  as  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  taken.  I  think  we 
would  end  up  with  a  commission  once 
again  wiuch  would  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion, because,  after  all,  the  Department 
of  iVansportation  is  going  to  do  the  se- 
lectine.  The  President  is  not  going  to  do 
It  personally.  Bill  Magruder  will  once 
again  select  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  recommend  them  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  will  take 
the  recommendation.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
improvement  because  more  would  be 
outside  the  Government. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  was 
going  to  submit  some  names. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  but  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  mandated  to  take  them.  He 
can  take  whomever  he  wants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
3  minutes;  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
experience  with  transportation  matters. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  find  someone  who  is 
independent.  He  would  be  pretty  useless 
if  he  were.  He  would  have  no  definite  idea 
about  anything.  Sometimes  we  use  the 
word  "independent"  because  we  do  not 
want  a  conflict  of  interest,  when  someone 
might  have  a  financial  interest.  It  usu- 
ally ends  up  with  some  professors.  We 
had  a  commission  on  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. There  was  not  a  single  person  on  it 
who  had  swabbed  a  deck,  and  what  they 
came  up  with  was  nothing. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  commission  on 
this  scientific  matter.  I  want  to  join  with 
the  Senator  in  that  effort,  but  I  hope  he 
will  net  put  it  In  this  particular  bill.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  matter  the  Senator 
is  interested  in,  because  I  happen  to  oe 
hearing  all  the  evidence,  and  so  is  his 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  but  some  of 
us  are  not.  I  do  not  know  how  many  com- 
missions there  may  be  on  the  SST;  there 
must  be  six  or  seven.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  sitting  on  them,  but  if  they  arrive  at 
one  finding,  it  is  said  they  are  not  inde- 
pendent. 

We  could  get  this  objective  done.  I 
think  the  need  for  some  kind  of  inde- 
pendent commission  Is  obvious,  but  I  do 
not  tliink  it  should  be  done  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  in  the  event  the  Congress — I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  going  to  do;  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  it — authorizes  the 
SST 


depth  evaluation  of  the  environmental 
problem? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  limit- 
ing it  to  environmental,  and  not  economic 
and  other  matters? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Just  the  envirorunental. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  I  will  join  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then  I  shall  not  insist  on 
a  rollcall,  recognizing  that  we  just 
brought  the  amendment  in  and  that 
many  Senators  are  missing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  insist 
upon  a  rollcall  on  my  amendment,  and  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator.  I  am  very  serious 
about  this. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
con.sin  'Mr.  Proxmirei  that  on  yesterday 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  Representative 
St.^ggers,  my  counterpart  in  the  House. 
He  said  that  I  could  tell  the  Senate  for 
him  that  he  will  bring  this  bill  up  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  very  hopefully 
within  the  next  60  days,  so  we  can  get  it 
done  this  session.  I  want  to  report  that 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
to  say  he  was  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ment, or  simply  not  asking  for  a  rollcall? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  8  minutes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  In  the  event  that  I  need 
some  time  for  additional  comments,  I 
shall  not  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
the  moment,  but  my  intent,  based  on  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, is  not  to  insist  on  a  rollcall  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  insist  on  a  vote? 
Mr.  NELSON.  No. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.   Mr.    President,    I 

yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  back  his 

time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
other  time  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 

Senator  from  Oregon  has  13  minutes  on 

the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  my  time 

on  the  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  am.endment.  All 
in  favor  of  the  amendment- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  simdry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thought  perhaps  I 
had  changed  the  Senator's  mind. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  we  had  an  independ- 
ent commission  that  would  give  us  an 
honest  answer.  I  think  I  might  be  voting 
for  finishing  the  prototype.  I  am  worried 
about  not  getting  an  honest  environ- 
mental answer  because  of  the  Importance 
of  the  issues  involved. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  we  have  an 
honest  answer. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  if  it  is  authorized  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  join  me  in  trjing  to  work  out  a 
bill  that  would  assure  an  honest,  in- 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  will  come  out  of  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
on  my  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 


REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  EXPOSURE 
TO  SONIC  BOOMS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1117)  to  provide 
for  regtilation  of  public  exposure  to  sonic 
booms,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
I  shall  not  press  this  amendment,  but  I 
send  it  to  the  desk  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  a 
brief  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  not  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  4,  line  19,  add  the  following  new 
section  (J)  : 

"The  Department  of  Transportation  shall 
further  take  appropriate  steps  to  require  that 
any  civil  supersonic  aircraft  seeking  landing 
rights  In  the  United  States  comply  with  the 
noise  standards  set  forth  in  sections  C36.3 
and  C36.5  (a)  and  (b)  of  Appendix  C  (eval- 
uated ajB  preficribed  by  Appendix  B)  of  pars. 
36  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton— and  I  should  like  to  read,  very  care- 
fully, just  that  one  short  subparagraph 
from  paragraph  (4)  of  the  Magnuson 
bill — that  I  submit  his  measure  does 
nothing  to  provide  any  real  protection 
against  excessive  sideline  noise.  Let  me 
read  it  slowly  and  carefully: 

The  Department  of  Transportation  shall 
modify  all  appropriate  contracts  for  the  de- 
velopment of  prototype  civil  supersonic 
transport  aircraft  to  provide  that  such  con- 
tracts will  not  be  satisfactorily  completed 
until  the  contractor(s)  demonstrate (s)  that 
aU  production  modela  developed  from  the 
prototype  aircraft  can  comply  with  the  noise 
level  standards  at  the  noise  measuring 
points. 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  what  this 
will  do  is  provide  that  the  prototypes, 
which  will  be  produced  with  about  80 
percent  or  90  percent  Govenmient 
money,  must  be  so  constructed  that  they 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  present  noise 
limitation,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
108  perceived  noise  decibels  on  the  side- 
lines. That  is  true.  It  will  also  mean  that 
it  is  necessary  that  the  prototype  show 
that  production  models  can  be  produced 
that  will  also  meet  that  limitation  of 
108  perceived  noise  decibels.  But  I  sub- 
mit there  is  notliing  in  this  bill  that  will 
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require  that  subsequent  production 
planes  maintain  that  level,  mandating 
and  necessitating  that  they  meet  that 
108  perceived  noise  decibels  limit. 

There  is  a  clear  economic  incentive  to 
go  into  production  with  planes  that  will 
not  achieve  tliat  low  noise  level,  because 
it  is  cheaper  to  produce  planes  if  they 
have  a  higher  noise  level — cheaper  to 
produce  them  and  cheaper  to  operate 
them. 

As  I  say,  all  this  section  does  is  to  say 
that  the  prototype  shall  meet  that  per- 
ceived noise  level;  so  I  submit,  first,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would 
require  the  American  supersonic  trans- 
port to  meet  the  noise  requirement  that 
the  FAA  now  has;  and  second,  because 
this  measure  applies  only  to  the  Ameri- 
can SST,  that  it  wUl  not  affect  the  flight 
of  the  British-Fi-ench  Concorde  in  this 
counti-y,  and  we  all  know  that  the  Brit- 
ish-French Concorde,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
greatly  exceeds  the  noise  limitation  now 
applied  to  subsonic  jets  on  the  sidelines. 

So  under  this  bill,  if  it  passes,  that 
would  mean  two  things:  Number  one, 
that  the  SST  can  stiU  exceed  the  noise 
requirement,  with  all  the  very  serious 
problems  that  would  involve,  including, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  people  who  live 
near  airports,  according  to  some  experts, 
will  have  to  sound-proof  their  homes; 
and.  number  two,  that  the  British- 
French  Concorde,  a  more  immediate 
threat,  will  be  able  to  come  in,  land  at 
our  airports,  and  use  our  airports,  and 
exceed  the  present  noise  limitation  for 
subsonic  jets. 

So,  while  I  am  happy  to  co.sponsor  this 
bill,  which  does  prohibit  a  civil  super- 
sonic flight  over  land  of  the  United 
States — and  I  think  that  is  a  very  good 
provision — I  submit  that  the  last  part  of 
the  bill  does  not  effectively  meet  the  ob- 
jection which  many  experts  have  had 
that  the  supersonic  transport,  when  it  is 
constructed,  will  still  be  able  to  exceed 
the  present  noi.se  level  substantially,  and 
I  think  by  a  level  of  three  or  four  times. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington 
to  what  extent  this  analysis  I  have  just 
given  is  not  the  case.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  provision 
that  he  has  in  his  bill  provides  no  pro- 
tection against  sideline  noise,  or  no  ef- 
fective protection.  All  it  does  is  provide 
that  the  prototypes  will  have  to  be  able  to 
be  constructed  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  limitation  on  noise,  but  after 
that  the  lid  is  off. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  assume,  and 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  assume,  that  the 
FAA  would  regulate  new  noise  standards 
consistent  with  present  standards  relat- 
ing to  subsonic  aircraft. 

I  do  not  suspect  that  everyone  makinc; 
airplanes  is  going  to  try  to  make  them 
noisier.  All  thf  companies  are  trying,'  to 
v.ork  on  the  noise  problem.  The  quieter 
the  airplane,  the  more  salable  it  is,  and 
every  generation  of  airplanes  has  been 
less  noisy  than  the  previous  generalion. 
For  instance,  the  747  is  less  noisy  than 
th?707ortheDC-8. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  that  is  the  Sen- 
ator's intention,  T  suggest  that  he  amend 
his  own  bill,  becau.se  there  is  nothing  in 
tills  language  that  requn-es  the  FAA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  there  is. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Where?  Will  the 
Senator  read  the  language? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  read  it  to  the 
Senator  over  and  over ; 

The  Department  of  Transportation  shali 
modify  all  appropriare  contracts  fur  the  de- 
velopment of  prototype  civil  supersonic 
transport  aircralt  to  provide  that  such  con- 
tracts v^ill  not  be  satisfactorily  completed 
tintll  the  cor.tracrons)  demonstrate i -si  that 
ali  production  models  developed  from  the 
prototype  aircraft  will  comply  with  the  noise 
level  standards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
verb  is  critical.  The  Senator  read  "will 
comply"  and  the  language  of  the  bill  says 
"can  comply." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  change  it  to 
•will"  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
agreeable,  since  he  is  a  cosponsor  with 
me  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator,  if 
he  does  change  it  to  •will,"  how  will  that 
force  the  airplane  manufacturers  to 
comply? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  assiune  the  air- 
plane will  not  be  certificated  unless  it 
can  comply. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tliere  is  nothing  in 
here  that  requires  either  the  Concorde 
or  the  American  supersonic  plane  to 
meet  such  requirements  before  it  can 
land. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  present  law  re- 
quires that  in  order  to  land  or  fly,  you 
have  to  comply  with  the  airworthiness 
requirements  provided  by  FAA  regula- 
tions, which  now  include  limitations  on 
noise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  asserts 
that,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
requires  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But,  I  .-ay,  if  that  is 
the  Senator's  intention,  he  could  add  a 
sentence  saying  that  the  FAA  shall  man- 
date that  all  supersonic  transports,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  must  comply  with  the 
limit  of  108  perceived  noise  decibels  on 
the  sidelines.  If  he  does  that,  I  think  he 
will  have  a  very  good  measure.  He  does 
not  have  that  in  here  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  cannot  make  it 
apply  to  planes  already  developed.  These 
new  regulations  pertain  to  planes  that 
will  be  developed  after  1969. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  to  make  it  apply  to  supersonic 
planes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  will  apply  to  su- 
personic planes.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can 
make  it  any  clearer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  read  the  pro- 
vision. This  Is  paragraph  36.1.  to  which, 
as  I  understand  it.  the  Senator  has  ref- 
erence. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right,  from 
the  Federal  Rearister.  whatever  the  num- 
ber is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  It 
states : 

This  Part  prescribes  noise  standards  for  the 
Issue  of  type  cert;*icate.=;.  and  c/uTiiges  to  those 
certlflcates,  for  subsonic  transport  category 
airplanes,  and  for  subsonic  turbojet  powered 
airplanes  regardless  of  category. 

Then,  in  his  lansuage.  the  Senator  ap- 
plies that  only  to  the  prototypes,  and  he 
says  only  that  the  prototypes  must  show 
that  production  models  can  be  produced 


that  can  also  comply  with  this  require- 
ment, but  he  does  not  mandate  it  for  pro- 
duction and  there  is  no  way  that  I  know 
of  that  he  can  do  it  unless  he  says  that 
the  FAA  must,  in  the  futiu-e,  limit  side- 
line noise  throughout  this  country  to  108 
perceived  noise  decibels,  and  he  is  not 
doing  that  here. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  the  FAA  will 
do  that  by  regulation. 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  H  the  Senator  thinks 
it  should,  why  not  put  that  language  in? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  that  limit  in  here.  We 
say  production  models;  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  make  it  clearer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  says 
••until  the  contractors  demonstrate  that 
all  production  models  developed  from  the 
prototype  aircraft  can  comply." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Until  they  can  com- 
ply. Otherwise  they  will  not  satisfactorily 
complete  their  contracts. 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  It  does  not  .=^ay  they 
Will  not  get  a  licen.se  to  fly  if  they  do  not 
comply.  All  it  says  is  that  the  prototypes 
shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  clear 
that  you  can  build  production  models 
tlrat  will  comply. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  got  to 
comply,  or  they  will  be  in  default. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  mv  amendment.  Before  I  with- 
drav.'  my  amendment,  let  me  say  that  the 
purpose  of  it  was  simply  to  demonstrate 
that  the  la.-t  provision  in  this  bill,  which 
otherwise  is  a  good  bill,  will  not  be  effec- 
tive in  preventing  supersonic  planes  from 
exceeding  the  present  sideline  noise  limi- 
tations. I  do  not  know  how  we  can  ei^cape 
from  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senutor  and  on  the  basis  of  any 
careful  readme  of  that  language. 

I  withdraw  mv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ar^tendnient  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Iet;isUitivc  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  22,  Insert  after  •'aircraft" 
the  following:  "and  after  reviewing  the  re- 
port of  the  Suf>ersonlc  Transport  Review 
Board  established  under  subsection  (1),". 

On  page  4,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

"  "SUPEnSONIC    TRANSPORT    REVIEW    BOARD 

•"(i)(l)  There  is  hereby  ei*,/abUshed  the 
Supersonic  Tr.in.^port  Revie.v  Board  (here- 
inafter referred  to  a-  the  Board) .  which  shall 
consist  of  eleven  members,  as  follows: 

•'■(A)    the  Secretary  of  State; 

'•'(Bi    the   Secretary   of   Commerce: 

"'iC)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency: 

"  '(Di  the  Director  cf  the  OfP.ce  of  Science 
•».rd  Technolot;^  :  and 

•■  "lEi  jcven  public  members  appointed  by 
the  Pre;-ident.  who  shall  be  individual-?  of 
recot-n._-cd  ability  In  relevant  fields,  of  whom 
at  le-.i^-t  three  sha:i  be  per.'^cns  of  outstanding 
competence  in  environmental  fields,  and  none 
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of  whom  mav  be  employed  by,  under  contract 
to  or  serving  as  a  paid  advisor  or  consultant 
to' any  Federal  department  or  agency  or  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  on  any  portion 
of  Uie  supersonic  transport  prototype  pro- 

^^^2)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
aDPOlntment,  designate  one  public  mem- 
ber of  the  Botird  as  Chairman  and  one  such 
member  as  Vice  Chairman. 

•■•(3)  A  majoritv  ol  tlie  members  of  the 
Board  shall  con.nitute  a  quorum,  but  a  les- 
ser number   may   conduct   hearings. 

•••,4)  A  vacancy  m  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  of  the  initial  appointment. 

•■•(5)  (A)  Public  member;  of  the  Board 
shall  each  receive  $125  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged m  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Board.  ^     ,    ,,  w 

•■•(B)  All  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

••  '(6)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  oi 
the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  serving  on   the  Board. 

■  '(7)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  Board  is  authorized— 

•■•(A»  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum rate  for  GS  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  such  title;  and 

•(B)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  day  f'jr  each  day  (Including 
travel  time)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  their  duties  for 
the  Board  While  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness in  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Board  such  per-ons  so  employed  shall  be  al- 
lowed expenses  of  travel,  including  per  diem 
instead  of  subsistence,  in  accordance  with 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

■•(8)  The  Board  shall  monitor  and  review 
all  aspects  of  the  supersonic  transport  proto- 
type development  and  testing  program,  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation its  independent  report  and  evaluation 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  program,  including 
its  analysis  and  recommendations  regarding 
all  of  the  factors  to  be  included  in  the  re- 
port required  under  subsection  (h),  and  any 
other  matters  wh.ch  the  Board  deems  rele- 
vant. 

•••(9)  The  report  of  the  Board  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  pub- 
lic concurrently  with  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  required  under  sub- 
section (h) . 

■  1 10)  All  Federal  agencies  and  contrac- 
tors engaged  m  any  phase  or  aspect  of  the 
supersonic  transport  prototype  program 
shall  make  available  to  the  Board  upon  re- 
que.it  any  and  all  Information  which  the 
B  i.ird  deems  relevant   to  its  review.'  " 

On  pitge  4  at  line  9,  strike  "(l)"  and  Insert 
"(jl". 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  in  effect  for  an  in- 
dependent evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  supersonic  transport  plane 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  prototype  pro- 
gram. 

The  genesis  of  this  amendment  goes 
back  to  the  debate  we  had  in  the  Senate 
last  fall  on  the  supersonic  transport.  At 
that  time,  I  asked  the  question  of  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson  >  as  to  who  would  evaluate 
the  plane.  He  gave  a  very  full  and  com- 
plete answer,  but  that  was  objected  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE),  who  said  he  felt  that  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  public  confi- 
dence if  others  in  the  national  structure 
were  also  to  have  an  opportunity  and  the 
authority  to  give  a  critical  look  at  the 
performance  of  the  plane. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  vei-y 
serious  objection  to  this  kind  of  search- 
ing study.  I  do  not  think  that  a  review 
board  ought  to  be  loaded  in  either  direc- 
tion. I  think  it  ought  to  be  an  impartial 
and  a  fair  kind  of  tribimal — loaded 
neither  for  the  aircraft  industry  and  for 
the  Federal  Government,  nor  against  the 
aircraft  company  and  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  it  ought  to  be  an  objec- 
tive, knowledgeable,  expert  board.  There- 
fore, I  have  provided  by  this  amendment 
that  there  should  be  such  a  board. 

I  might  say  that  the  composition  of 
this  group  differs  from  that  in  the 
amendment  previously  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 
which  was  withdrawn.  We  provide  that 
the  board  shall  consist  of  11  members — 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  seven  public  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who  shall  be 
individuals  of  recognized  ability  in  rel- 
evant fields. 

We  provide  in  the  amendment  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  little 
broader  than  that  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  In  the  withdrawn 
amendment.  We  provide  that  the  board 
can  review  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  the  operation  of  a  supersonic 
plane;  but,  further  than  that,  that  it 
can  monitor  and  review  all  aspects  of  the 
supersonic  transport  prototype  develop- 
ment and  testing  program  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
an  independent  report  and  evaluation  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  program. 

I  think  this  Is  a  necessary  step.  This 
kind  of  independent  evaluation  can  be 
enormously  helpful  to  Congress.  It  can 
be  helpful  to  the  general  public.  It  can  re- 
assure those  who  have  concerns — very  le- 
gitimate and  very  reasonable  concerns — 
in  this  area.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  can 
expose  whatever  defects  there  may  be 
in  the  prototype,  if  there  are  any.  But 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  credible 
report  in  which  the  public  can  have  con- 
fidence is  a  very  important  element  in 
this  whole  question.  I  think  the  question 
of  public  confidence  is  enormously  im- 
portant. 

Of  course,  the  independent  review  I 
propose  does  parallel  in  scope  and  timing 
the  review  and  the  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  which  is  already 
in  the  bill.  This  simply  provides  for  an 
independent  report  to  accompany  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  I  think 
that  Congress  woiHd  do  very  well  to  pro- 
vide for  this  independent  review,  and  I 
think  the  country  would  be  grateful  for 
it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    This    is    a    good 
amendment,  and  I  v^ill  be  happy  to  sup- 
port it.  I  do  have  a  question. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Senator  would 
appoint  a  new  commission,  including  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Plus  seven  independ- 
ent members. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Seven  public  members. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  point 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  is  a  valid  point — that  is.  once 
the  administration,  whether  Democratic 
or  Republican,  regardless  of  its  views  on 
other  things,  comes  down  in  favor  of  a 
particular  program,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  going  to  support  it.  in  all 
likelihood.  Either  they  are  going  to  sup- 
port something  as  Important  as  this  is 
to  the  administration  or  consider  resign- 
ing, or  at  least  resigning  from  this  com- 
mission. 

I  just  wonder  whether  a  commission 
with  11  members,  four  of  whom  are  from 
the  administration,  is  likely  to  give  the 
kind  of  confidence  an  independent  com- 
mission would.  Seven  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  I  wonder 
whether  this  kind  of  commission  would 
inspire  much  confidence,  since  it  is  a 
presidentlally  appointed  commission  and 
four  of  the  members  do  come  from  the 
administration. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  point  the 
Senator  makes  is  a  valid  one.  If  -we  could 
call  down  some  angels  who  would  have 
no  mortal  ties  of  any  kind 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Angels  have  wings, 
and  they  would  be  prejudiced. 
I  Laughter.! 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  could  get  a  totally 
impartial  tribimal. 

I  am  seeking  something  more  objec- 
tive, more  independent  than  the  review 
provided  in  the  bill  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  support  this 
amendment.  I  think  the  addition  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  is  excellent.  He  should  be 
on  the  Commission.  Certainly  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Agency  is  vi- 
tal. It  should  be  represented.  So  I  think 
tills  is  a  real  addition;  it  is  good. 

But,  once  again  I  say  that  I  am  a  little 
skeptical  that  this  is  going  to  give  the 
kind  of  confidence  we  would  like  to  have. 
As  the  Senator  points  out,  there  is  no 
very  good  way  I  can  conceive  in  which 
we  can  get  a  truly  independent  Commis- 
sion. I  think  the  President  is  the  right 
one  to  do  this,  but  he  has  a  position  on 
this. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comment.  It  was  really  from  our 
colloquy  last  fall  that  we  conceived  of 
putting  in  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  as  one  of  the  parties. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  sense  of 
responsibility  of  the  high  officers  of  state 
that  we  have  suggested  should  be  mem- 
bers of  this  board  and  the  sense  of  public 
trust  and  public  responsibility  that  would 
be  generated  by  the  designation  of  the 
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seven  public  members  would  give  us  an 
impartial  study.  But  it  would  at  least  fix 
upon  known  individuals  the  responsi- 
bility for  publicly  stating  ttieir  views.  I 
t-hinic  this  Is  very  important.  It  is  not  a 
report  which  would  rise  up  through  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  It  puts  men  of  honor 
and  credibility — for  I  assume  that  who- 
ever is  President  would  appoint  such 
men — on  the  line. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Back  in  1969.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  asked  his  administration  for 
a  candid  opinion  on  the  supersonic 
transport.  He  received  overwhelming  op- 
position to  it  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, from  the  Labor  Department,  from 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  Inte- 
rior, HEW,  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  others.  They  were  all  op- 
posed to  it.  The  President,  however,  for 
good  reasons,  decided  that  he  was 
going  to  support  the  SST,  anyway. 
Since  that  time,  aU  the  agencies  be- 
lieved opposed  to  it  have  swung  around 
and  now  support  it.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  they  do  so  because  they  are  loyal 
to  the  President.  They  recognize,  as  long 
as  he  is  the  elected  official  and  the  head 
of  Government,  that  he  should  be  given 
support  for  what  he  decides  to  do.  For 
the  same  reason,  I  would  think,  when 
he  has  his  own  Cabinet  officer  on  this 
Commission  and  is  allowed  to  appoint  the 
other  seven,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  even  this  Commission,  good  as 
it  is — and  I  think  it  is  an  improvements- 
will  achieve  the  kind  of  basis  for  public 
confidence  that  it  can  be  objective.  It 
will  be  pro  SST,  in  this  Senator's  view. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  make  a  sug- 
gestion. I  have  been  listening  very  care- 
fully to  this  colloquy.  It  points  up  the 
problem,  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Maryland,  whether  we  can  do  this. 
I  have  no  objection  to  this  kind  of  com- 
mission whatever,  but  as  we  all  know, 
someone  wants  this  fellow,  and  someone 
does  not  want  him,  someone  else  wants 
an  independent,  or  someone  else  wants 
someone  from  the  Government,  and  so 
on.  I  do  not  know  where  we  would  end 
it,  unless  we  all  get  our  "angels"  en  it.  A 
lot  of  testimony  comes  from  individuals. 
When  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
I  went  to  college,  there  were  always  two 
or  three  professors  who  wanted  to  go 
upstream — to  be  independent.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  Is  independ- 
ent. They  have  had  reports  ready  which 
are  good.  But  we  have  to  have  something 
like  that  when  we  get  out  on  the  out- 
side to  the  individuals.  It  is  pretty  hard. 
We  have  to  have  some  people,  for  In- 
stance, who  can  evaluate  an  airplane, 
especially  those  who  are  goine  to  fly  It. 
They  are  going  to  be  responsible.  Then 
there  is  also  the  role  of  the  FAA,  to  lay 
down  the  rules,  which  they  will. 

I  am  srcinEc  to  make  a  suggestion,  and 
I  am  hopeful  to  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  wants,  if  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  introduce  his  amend- 
ment as  a  bill.  It  will  then  be  referred  to 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  I  shall 
promptly  see  whether  I  cannot  get  the 
committee  together  and  work  out  some- 
thing that  would,  somehow,  achieve  this 
objective.  But  I  could  not  accept  it  now. 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
passed  the  bill  as  It  is  now. 


I  will  give  the  Senator  from  Maiyland 
my  personal  word  that  I  think  some- 
thing like  this  should  be  done.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  independence  in  this 
sort  of  Commission. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  I  hope  is  a  happy 
compromise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(Chiles)  .  Who  yields  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present,  and  ask  that  the  time  be  tak- 
en out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
address  an  inquiry  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  he  has  sug- 
gested that  the  pending  amendment  be 
withdrawn  and  that  it  be  introduced  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  so  that  it  could  be 
properly  considered  by  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  chairman. 

I  wonder  whether  he  could  give  us  any 
counsel  and  advice  as  to  how  promptly 
it  might  be  given  committee  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition to  it,  or  the  amount  of  opposition 
that  I  think  will  not  be  there,  we  can  get 
to  it  promptly.  As  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  Just  told  me,  we  meet 
consistently  in  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. We  seem  to  be  in  session  all  the 
time. 

The  Easter  recess  will  soon  be  on  us. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  urgency. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee  has 
to  consider  one  or  two  major  bills.  Two 
of  them  are  out  of  the  way  so  that  I 
would  think,  after  we  come  back  from 
the  Easter  recess,  we  could  bring  up  the 
Senator's  bill  on  any  given  committee 
day.  We  have  an  executive  committee 
meeting  each  week.  We  will  bring  up  the 
bill  and  discuss  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's assurance.  I  know  that  I  can  rely 
on  his  assurance.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
him  that  this  program  will  be  ultimately 
subject  to  independent  review.  I  think 
that  now  is  the  time  to  provide  for  it.  So, 
on  that  assurance  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmon) 
has  an  amendment  to  offer  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  Insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(     )  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  In 


cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prepare  and  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
latlons  to  bring  the  operations  of  military 
supersonic  aircraft  which  may  be  operating 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  as  speedily  and  as  closely  as 
Is  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional defense,  within  the  policy  of  this  Act." 

VNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  5  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
soN  > ,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bUl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr! 
Chiles)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  as  follows :  To 
cause  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  as 
careful  in  authorizing  sonic  booms  in 
military  aircraft  as  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  in  allowing  sonic 
booms  on  civilian  aircraft. 

The  area  of  Oklahoma  where  this  Is  a 
real  problem — and  I  am  sure  in  similar 
areas — is  at  the  Vance  Air  Force  Base, 
where  fighter  pilots  are  trained.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  been  lax  in  allow- 
ing pilots  to  go  out  day  after  day  and 
create  sonic  booms  that  cause  great  dis- 
comfort to  the  residents  of  the  area  there. 
We  have  asked  the  Secretary  about  this 
repeatedly,  to  stop  these  sonic  booms, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  so  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
memorandum  from  McGuire  in  which  he 
says  they  have  no  intention  of  stopping 
it.  It  is  my  feeling  that  if  it  is  important 
not  to  allow  sonic  booms  for  civilian  air- 
craft, except  in  the  case  of  national  de- 
fense, we  should  stop  sonic  booms  on 
military  aircraft  as  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
mentioned  earlier — and  I  say  this  in  all 
seriousness — that  in  all  of  this  talk  about 
sonic  booms  I  have  always  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  flown  500,000 
hours  of  supersonic  military  flight  with- 
out any  dire  effects.  The  military  con- 
tinues to  do  this.  There  might  be  one  fly- 
ing above  us  right  now,  doing  sur- 
veillance, and  so  forth.  I  would  think  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would 
want  to  take  a  look  at  this,  because  they 
are  appropriating  and  authorizing  the 
money  for  supersonic  planes.  They  want 
to  build  the  B-71,  the  big  bomber,  which 
is  supersonic.  But  there  has  been  no  fuss 
raised  on  the  Senate  floor  about  the  mili- 
tary flying  these  things.  As  I  say.  over 
500,000  hours  have  been  flown  already  in 
the  past  8*^2  years.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  is 
here.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
they  would  take  a  look  at  this.  They  do 
an>i;hing  they  want  to  with  their  super- 
sonic airplanes.  We  have  not  been  able — 
without  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
having  to  make  a  decision  on  this — to  do 
anything  about  that.  All  the  fuss  has 
been  about  commercial  supersonic  fllEht. 
The  amazing  thing  is,  last  year,  when  the 
Senate  turned  down  the  money  on  the 
commercial  supersonic — the  day  before, 
we  had  the  big  Defense  bill  on  the  flnor 
of  the  Senate  and  It  had  millions  of  dol- 
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lars  contained  in  the  bill  for  supersonic 
airplanes.  No  one  said  a  word  about  the 
environnif  nl  or  anything  else. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Wu.shington  agree  that 
a  rule  that  is  good  for  the  civilian  air- 
craft induUry  ought  to  be  equally  good 
for  all  oth:rs? 

Mr.  I,IAG^^JSON.  The  Senator  might 
have  sonie  disaureement  on  this  state- 
ment. I  might  agree,  but  there  are  some 
who  will  not.  There  are  those  ^^ lio  want 
their  own  legulations  in  the  concept  of 
defense.  They  fly  them  when  they  want 
and  for  such  time  as  they  want.  I  per- 
sonally agree  with  the  Senator. 

We  note  here  an  amendment  contain- 
ing the  words  "within  the  policy  of  this 
Act. '  I  am  sure,  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Uiat  these 
planes  do  not  meet  the  noL'^e  regulations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  toine? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  as  he  might 
require. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
whether  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not,  although  we  do  have  a  memo- 
randum from  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  in  which  they  express  an  interest 
in  being  allowed  to  continue  to  operate 
the  supersonic  equipment.  They  say  they 
are  willing  to  hold  it  to  an  absolute 
minimum  necessity.  And  that  is  all  that 
we  are  asking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  on  the  Senator's  amendment  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor such  time  as  he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  be  allowed  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  that,  as  I  im- 
derstand  his  amendment,  it  would  give 
the  FAA  authority  over  military  aircraft. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that 
before  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  the  matter. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  feels  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  take 
a  look  at  this  amendment,  I  should  be 
happy  to  have  them  do  so.  So,  if  it  is 
agreeable,  I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment and  submit  it  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 


I  agree  that  it  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  looked  into.  However,  I  feel  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  it^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
pending  legislation  (S.  1117)  to  protect 
our  country  from  the  noise  and  even  po- 
tential physical  damage  from  sonic 
booms  that  someday  may  be  generated 
by  commercial  supersonic  transports. 

The  matter  has  been  one  of  long- 
standing concern  to  me  as  evidenced  by 
the  bills  deaUng  with  sonic  boom  that  I 
have  introduced  in  the  past. 

I  am  glad  my  colleagues  from  the  State 
of  Washington  also  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  principle  of  sonic  boom  control 
established  by  my  past  proposals  and,  fol- 
lowing my  lead,  introduced  the  legisla- 
tion v,e  are  presently  considering. 

To  my  good  colleagues  from  the  State 

of  Washington,  I  say:  welcome  aboard. 

Mr.    PACKWOOD.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 

the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is:  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cantjon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
iNGs) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pulbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampsliire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) would  each  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Pear- 
son), the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  and  Mr.  Goldwater  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Pearson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  71, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  28  Leg.] 

YEAS— 71 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

Mom 

Allen 

EUender 

Nelson 

Allott 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Oambrell 

Pell 

Baiter 

Gravel 

Prouty 

Beall 

Griffin 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Bennett 

H&nwn 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Hartke 

Schwelker 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Brock 

Hughes 

Smith 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Spong 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlta 

Stennle 

Byrd,  -W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Case 

Magnuson 

StevBDBon 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Church 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Cook 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

McGee 

Tunney 

Cotton 

McOovern 

Wllliama 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Bayh 

Harris 

Mundt 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Muskle 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Curtis 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Dole 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Percy 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Fannin 

Long 

Thurmond 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Ful  bright 

Miller 

Weicker 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

So  the  bill  (S.  1117)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1117 

An  act  to  provide  for  regulation  of  public 
expoeure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcntae 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  to  section  307 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"C71\'U  Aircraft  Sonic  Boom 
"(g)    (1)    No  person  may  operate  a  clvU 
aircraft  at  a  true  flight  mach  number  great- 
er than  1  except  In  compliance  wdth  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  in  an  authorization 
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to   exceed    mach    1    Issued    to    the    operator 
under  this  subsection. 

•  I  2)  For  a  research  and  development  flight 
In  a  designated  flight  test  area  an  author- 
ization to  exceed  mach  1  may  be  Issued  If  the 
appUcar.t  sho;vs  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
"(A)  The  flight  Is  necessary  to  show  com- 
pliance with  an  airworthiness  regulation  or 
13  necessary  for  aircraft  development. 

"(B)  The  flight  Is  necessary  to  determine 
the  sonic  boom  characteristics  of  the  air- 
plane, or  Is  necessary  to  establish  means  of 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  effects  of  sonic 
boom. 

••  (C )  The  flight  is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  conditions  and  limitations  under  which 
speeds  greater  than  a  true  flight  mach  num- 
ber 1  will  not  cause  a  sonic  boom  to  reach  the 
surface. 

■•(3)  For  a  flight  outside  of  a  designated 
flight  test  area,  an  authorization  to  exceed 
mach  1  may  be  Issued  If  the  applicant  shows 
conservatively  that  the  flight  will  not  cause 
a  sonic  boom  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
United  States,  excluding  the  territorial  waters 
thereof,  when  operated  under  conditions  and 
limitations  demonstrated  under  paragraph 
(2»  (C),  and  shows  that  those  conditions 
conservatively  represent  all  foreseeable  op- 
erating conditions. 

"(4)  An  application  for  an  authorization 
to  exceed  mach  1  must  be  made  on  a  form 
and  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. In  addition,  for  an  authorization 
covered  by  pargraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
each  application   must  contain: 

"(A)  Information  showing  that  opera- 
tion at  speeds  greater  than  mach  1  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  one  of  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  A  description  of  the  flight  test  area 
proposed  by  the  applicant;  and 

"(C)  Conditions  and  limitations  that  In- 
sure that  no  sonic  boom  will  reach  the  sur- 
face outside  of  the  designated  flight  test 
area. 

"(5)  An  application  for  an  authorization  to 
exceed  mach  1  may  be  denied  If  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that'  such  action  Is  necessary 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  environment. 

•■(6)  An  authorization  to  exceed  mach  1  U 
efTective  until  It  expires,  or  until  it  Is  sur- 
rendered, and  may  be  terminated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator whenever  he  finds  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
environment. 

■'Report  by  the  Secretary 
"(h)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  United 
States  civil  supersonic  program  to  develop 
and  fully  test  two  prototype  aircraft,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
a  report  covering  all  aspects  of  the  prototype 
program.  The  report  shall  Include  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  economic,  international, 
transportation,  and  environmental  conse- 
quences that  could  result  from  the  commer- 
cial production  or  nonproductlon  of  a  United 
States  civil  supersonic  aircraft,  and  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  for  any  legislation  or 
international  agreements  deemed  necessary 
to  Insure  a  balanced  national  transportation 
policy  which  Is  efficient,  productive,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmentally  safe  and  sound. 

"Modlflcatlon  of  Contracts 
"(1)  The  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  modify  all  appropriate  contracts  for  the 
development  of  prototype  civil  supersonic 
transport  aircraft  to  provide  that  such  con- 
tracts win  not  be  satisfactorily  completed 
until  the  contr£urtor(s)  demonstrate(s)  that 
all  production  models  developed  from  the 
prototype  aircraft  can  comply  with  the  noise 
level  standards  at  the  noise  measuring  points 
now  specified  for  new  subsonic  Jet  air- 
craft In  sections  C  36.3  and  C  36.5  (a)  and 
(b)  of  appendix  C  (evaluated  as  prescribed 
by  appendix  B)    of  part  36  of  the  Federal 


Aviation  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection." 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Chiles).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  in  accordance  with  Pub- 
Uc  Law  84-372,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias»,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield^  to 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission. 


REPORT  OF  NOMINATION— AU- 
THORIZATION TO  FILE  REPORT 
BY  MIDNIGHT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  I  report,  with  indi- 
vidual views,  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  the  report,  along 
with   the  individual  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  468,  reported  earlier  today  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  do 
this  so  that  it  may  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows:  House  Joint 
Resolution  468,  making  certain  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  request  is  to  notify  the 
Senate  that  when  it  comes  back  into 
session  on  Tuesday  next,  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  it  will  be  on  this  matter  at 
approximately   12:30  p.m. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  President,  after  consultation  with 
interested  Members  on  both  sides  and 
on  all  sides,  I  wish  to  propound  a 
imanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be- 
ginning at  the  hour  of  12:30  on  Tues- 
day next,  the  time  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  468  be  equally 
divided  from  then  on  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  or  whomever 
they  may  designate,  and  that  if  any 
amendments  are  offered,  there  be  a  lim- 
itation of  1  hour  on  each  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 


chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  Ellender  t  if  he  is  in  dis- 
agieement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  specify  about  the  committee 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  approach 
that  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  is 
the  time  to  be  handled  on  committee 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  to  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  or  whomever  they  may 
designate,  and  the  question  of  commit- 
tee amendments  to  be  discussed  and  dis- 
posed of  next  Tuesday;  on  other  amend- 
ments, 1  hour  on  each  amendment, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  on  the 
basis  already  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object:  I  agree  with  the  request;  but 
it  should  be  clear,  and  it  has  not  been 
stated,  that  this  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  includes  funds  for  the  SST. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
glad  the  minority  whip  made  that  state- 
ment. I  assumed  it  was  imderstood,  but 
I  am  glad  now  that  it  is  on  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 

a.sk  imanimous  consent  that  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  want  the  agreement  in  the  usual 
form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  usual  form. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  final  vote  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  468  occur  at  the  hour  of 
4:30  p.m.  Wednesday  next,  March  24, 
wainng  rule  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  rule  12 
will  be  waived.  Without  objection,  the 
time  for  voting  will  be  at  4:30  p.m. 
Wednesday. 

The  imanlmous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  effective  on  Tuesday,  March 
23,  1971,  beginning  at  12:30  p.m.,  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  468)  making  certain  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  time  for  debate  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  their  designees:  Provided,  That 
If  any  amendment  Is  offered,  except  commit- 
tee amendments,  debate  on  any  such  amend- 
ment will  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  (Mr.  EUender),  if 
he  is  opposed  to  the  amendment,  or  to  the 
minority  leader,  if  Mr.  Ellender  is  In  favor 
of  the  amendment.  Time  for  debate  on  any 
committee  amendment  will  be  determined 
next  Tuesday,  March  23,  1971. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  occur  at  4:30 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  24,  1971.  and  that 
the  vote  on  the  committee  amendment,  in- 
volving the  SST,  as  amended,  if  amended. 
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occur  at  4  p.m.   on  Wednesday,   March   24, 

1971. 

Provided  furthe'-.  That  no  .imendment 
that  Is  not  genn;^ne  to  the  provisions  of  the 
tald  bill  be  received. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ajk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


TR.a.NSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, has  the  majoi'ity  leader  yielded 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  ot  V/est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, seeing  no  Senator  who  wishes  to 
speak  on  the  pending  business,  I  ask 
unanimou.-,  consent  that  there  again  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes,  with  the  pe- 
riod not  to  extend  beyond  15  minutes  at 
this  time,  and  that  the  pending  business 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  period  just  now  set  aside  for 
morning  business,  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MULTIPLE  REFERENCE  OF  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  TRANS- 
PORTATION iH.  DOC.  NO.  92-71) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  Transportation  received  yes- 
terday be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  Pi'esident  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

When  the  early  settlers  first  en- 
coimtered  the  American  wilderness,  a 
man's  mobility  was  dependent  upon  his 
strong   legs    and    the    sharp    axe    with 


which  he  cleared  his  path.  But  even  in 
those  pioneering  times,  Americans  quick- 
ly came  to  realize  that  good  roads  and 
docks  and  bridges  were  community 
concerns. 

Over  the  years,  government  has  be- 
come increasingly  involved  in  improving 
the  Nation's  transportation  systems, 
from  the  building  of  post  roads  and 
canals  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history, 
to  the  construction  of  airports  and  super- 
highways in  recent  years.  The  question 
we  face  today,  therefore,  is  not  whether 
government  should  participate  in  trans- 
portation matters,  but  how  government 
should  participate — and  which  levels  of 
government  should  undertake  which 
responsibilities.  These  are  the  central 
questions  I  am  addressing  in  this  mes- 
sage as  I  outline  a  new  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  for  Transportation. 

GROWING    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEMS 
AND    GROWING    PROBLEMS 

As  the  demand  for  mobility  has  mush- 
roomed and  as  new  means  of  transporta- 
tion have  been  invented  in  recent  years, 
the  size  of  our  transportation  system  has 
reached  staggering  proportions.  It  has 
been  less  than  70  years,  for  example, 
since  the  Wright  brothers  flew  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  In  that  time,  our  aviation  system 
has  grown  to  the  point  that  last  year  it 
served  over  173  million  commercial  pas- 
sengers and  handled  more  than  4  billion 
ton  miles  of  air  freight.  An  open  field 
with  a  wind  sock  was  a  sufficient  airport 
for  most  communities  only  a  few  decades 
ago.  Today  many  airports  are  cities  in 
themselves  and  air  traffic  is  controlled  by 
highly  sophisticated  electronic  systems. 

At  the  turn  of  the  centur>-  there  were 
only  8,000  automobiles  in  America.  By 
1920  nearly  8  million  cars  traveled  our 
highways  and  today  we  have  more  than 
100  million  registered  vehicles  which 
travel  over  one  trillion  miles  annually. 
The  people  of  our  Nation  are  driving 
more  than  twice  as  many  automobiles  as 
they  did  just  20  years  ago. 

These  two  technological  develop- 
ments— the  airplane  and  the  automo- 
bile— give  dramatic  evidence  of  both  the 
successes  and  the  failures  of  American 
transportation.  The  automobile  and  the 
airplane  are  mechanized  masterpieces. 
The  highways  and  airports  which  they 
use  are  often  glowing  displays  of  Amer- 
ica's engineering  genius.  But  behind  the 
mystique  of  jet  travel  and  the  conven- 
ience of  the  family  car  lie  serious  prob- 
lems that  have  been  growing  more  acute 
in  recent  years. 

The  airplane  means  fast  travel  over 
great  distances,  to  be  sure.  But  it  also 
can  mean  harmful  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion, congested  terminals,  misplaced 
luggage  and  airports  that  are  difficult  to 
reach.  Highways  that  speed  motorists 
between  cities  can  become  long  and  nar- 
row parking  lots  where  cars  are  stalled 
for  hours  within  urban  areas.  It  often 
takes  longer  to  move  by  "horseless  car- 
riage" across  our  major  cities  today  as 
it  did  by  horsedrawn  carriage  a  century 
ago.  Efforts  to  improve  this  situation  by 
building  new  highways  often  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  neighborhoods  and 
disrupting  lives.  It  is  estimated,  more- 
over, that  automobiles  are  responsible 
for  almost  half  of  our  air  pollution — a 


growing  problem  that  is  slowly  choking 
our  central  cities. 

And  there  is  another  serious  problem, 
as  well.  For  with  our  heavy  investment 
in  automobiles  and  air  transportation 
has  come  a  sharp  decline  in  rail  passen- 
ger service  and  in  public  ma.ss  transit 
systems. 

The  first  electric  streetcar  lines  and 
the  first  subway  appeared  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  automobile  and.  like 
the  automobile,  they  grew  in  popularity 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  centurj'. 
In  1905,  local  urban  transit  system.^  car- 
ried 5  billion  passengers.  By  1926,  rider- 
ihip  had  more  than  trebled,  but  that  was 
the  peak  of  mass  transit's  popularity — 
except  for  a  brief  period  during  World 
War  II. 

After  1945,  public  transit  rider^hip, 
revenue  and  service  decUned  steadily.  In 
1950,  there  were  still  some  1.400  urban 
transit  companies  operating  87.000  ve- 
hicles and  carrying  17.25  billion  passen- 
gers. By  1970,  however,  there  were  327 
fewer  companies  and  25,500  fewer  ve- 
hicles carrying  onlj-  7.3  billion 
passengers. 

Public  transportation  has  been  caught 
up  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  increasing  costs, 
rising  fares,  shrinking  profits,  decreas- 
ing quality,  and  declining  ridership. 
Ironically,  this  decUne  in  mass  transit 
has  come  at  the  same  time  that  the  need 
for  fast,  convenient,  economical  public 
transportation  has  become  greater  than 
ever  before.  This  Nation  has  the  tech- 
nology to  provide  such  transportation.  If 
we  can  move  three  men  a  quarter  mil- 
lion miles  to  the  moon,  then  surely  we 
can  also  find  ways  to  move  millions  of 
men  and  women  over  short  distances  in 
our  cities.  This  is  another  of  the  great 
transportation  challenges  of  our  time. 

HOW  HAVE  THESE  PROBLEMS  BEEN   MET? 

All  of  these  problems— pollution,  con- 
gestion, inefficiency,  and  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient mass  transit  services — have  been 
recognized  for  years.  And  for  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  working 
to  alleviate  them.  In  the  past  two  years, 
this  administration  has  recommended  a 
number  of  new  programs  to  improve 
American  transportation.  As  a  result,  we 
now  have  an  accelerated  program  to  de- 
velop urban  mass  transit  systems,  new 
authorizations  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  airports  and  airways,  and 
a  quasi-public  corporation  to  operate  a 
national  rail  passenger  sj'stem. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  more  money 
and  more  regulations  alone  will  not  solve 
our  transportation  problems.  Nor  will 
they  make  the  Federal  Government 
more  responsive  to  local  needs  and  local 
aspirations.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
established  relationships  among  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  are  unsuit- 
able for  achieving  the  goals  we  pursue. 

What  are  those  goals?  They  can  be 
usefully  described  under  the  general 
heading  of  "balanced  transportation." 

ACHIEVING    BALANCED    TRANSPORTATION 

A  balanced  transportation  system  is 
essentially  one  that  provides  adequate 
transportation  not  just  for  some  of  the 
people  in  a  community  but  for  all  the 
people  in  a  community.  A  balanced  sys- 
tem also  recognizes  that  an  individual 
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can  have  different  transportation  needs  for  all  cities,  of  all  sizes  and  descrip-  grams  in  my  proposed  budget  for  Fiscal 

at  different  times.  Such  a  system  treats  tions,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Nor  do  Year  1972  is  as  follows: 

speed  as  only  one  of  the  lactors  m  the  the  Federal  officials  who  grant  money  MHUoru 

transportation   equation    and    does   not  for   specific    projects   understand    local  of  dollar, 

ignore  the  importance  of  other  qualities  needs  well  enough  to  Justify  their  strong     Yf        "^'^  transit ,525 

such  as  comfort,  safety,  and  reliability,  influence  over  how  local  projects  should     HiXway^^feiy'Krante f° 

Despite  our  technological  capacity,  we  be  planned  and  run.  Federal  aid  for  highways' "("eVcipt' for 

do  not  enjoy  a  fully  balanced  transpor-  As  I  have  contended  in  a  number  of        ^^^  interstate  system) :...      :  535 

tation  system  in  modern  America,  par-  messages  to  the  Congress  in  the  past  two     Highway  beautiflcation  grants I.    '  eg 

ticularly  in  our  larger  cities.  We  have  years,  our  society  has  become  too  com-                                                              

relied  too  much  in  our  cities  on  cars  and  plex  and  too  diversified  to  profit  from              Total  2.566 

on  highways;  we  have  given  too  little  such  highly  centralized  control.  This  is  r^^  money  for  these  progi-ams  ores 

attention  to  other  modes  of  travel.  Ap-  not  to  deny  that  improving  our  trans-  g^tly  comes  from  three  different  fundiM 

proxiraiitely  94  percent  of  all  travel  in  portation  systems  is  a  national  concern,  sources-  general  tax  revenues  the  Weh 

urbanized  areas  is  by   automobile,  yet  It  is  a  national  concern  and  that  is  why  ^.^y    ^j.^^^^   j^^^j   ^^^    ^^^    airport  and 

only  about  25  percent  of  our  people—  it  should  continue  to  be  funded  m  part  airway  truit  fund.  The  two  trust  funds 

especially  the  old.  the  very  young,  the  from   Federal   tax    resomxes.    But    the  ^.^^^  established  so  that  money  could  be 

poor  and  the  handicapped— do  not  drive  specific  manner  m  which  any  city  or  collerted  directly  from   those  who  use 

a  car.  They  have  been  poorly  sei-/ed  by  metropolitan  area  goes  about  achieving  highways  or  aii-port&— through  special 

our  transportation  strategy.  this  goal  is  not  somethmg  that  can  be  jg^gg  on  gasoline  and  on  air  tickets- 

DisTORTioNs  CAUSFD  BY  MATCHING  ^ost  effectively  determined  at  the  Fed-  ^^d  then  used  to  improve  the  related 

REQUIREMENTS  cral  levcl.  In  fact,  transportation  needs  transportation  mode 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  elements  are  arnong  the  social  and  economic  fac-  ^hig  principle  would  continue  to  be 

in  the  present  transportation  picture  is  tors  «^at  vary  mosf^adcZv  from  one  place  observed  under  Special  Revenue  Sharing. 

the  fact  that  such  inequities  have  often  ^o  another.  That  is  wh>   many  of  our  j^  the  first  year  of  operation.  Special 

been  reinforced  and  even  precipitated  by  Federal    ^raiisportetion    ^  Revenue  Sharing  money  would  be  dra^-n 

the  Federal  Government.  One  reason  is  Profit  ,^0  much  from  com  ersion  to  the  j^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^rust  funds  and  from  gen- 

that  Federal  dollars  have  been  relatively  Special  Revenue  bharing  approacn.  ^^.^^  revenues  in  the  same  proportion  as 

easy  to  obtain  for  highway  building  but  .  ^:''T'f^^'^ ^"^'^^^u^^f^^'Jv^^Znt  under  the  exisUng  categorical  Sant  sys^ 
more  difficult  to  obtain  for  other  trans-  individuals  and  local  unite  of  govei^ment  ^^^_  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^p^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
portation  purposes.  The  Federal  Govern-  should  not  have  to  shout  all  the  way  to  ^^j.^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^       however,  the 
ment  now  paVs  90  percent  of  the  costs  ^ashmgton  for  attontion^  Commu^^^^  p^^lon  of  the  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
for  a  new  interstate  expressway,  for  ex-  ^^^^*^^^  ^'^ '^°"^"'^?  f^^.^P^'fh  °"  Program    for    TransportaUon    derived 
ample,  but  only  67  percent  of  the  coste  gofls  are  changing  and  some  of  those  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^ 
for  a  new  mass  transit  system  and  only  who  only  ^^e  years  ago  welcomed  the  ^  ^^         .^^  ^^  ^^ 
50  percent  of  the  coste  of  building  an  prospect  of  a  new  highway  or  airport  a^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  highways  and  for  aviation- 
airport.  It  is  Uttle  wonder  that  State  and  npw  protesting  ^  front  of  buUdozers.  ^^j^^^  purposes  in  the  preceding  year, 
lockl  planners  are  encouraged  to  cover  T^^jlfJ'^J'^^'^'tfAm^l^^^  '^^  the  money  In  the  trust  funds  would 
the  landscape  with  ribbons  of  concrete.  ^^^"^^.^.^^"''Tit'^^f  .f%"h«n^^^^^^  still  go  to  achieve  the  general  purposes 
Such  distortions  of  local  priorities  are  to  meet  the  ^haller^ge  of  changin^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  established, 
among  the  major  problems  that  this  ad-  munity  values^  msflexiblity  can  best  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
ministration  is  seeking  to  correct.  be  achieved  ^y  concentrating  more  de-  transportation  activities. 

EXCESSIVE  r=,ERAi,  coNTHOL  cislonmaking  power  in  the  States  and  the  ^^  National  System  of  Interstate  and 

But  local  priorities  are  not  only  dis-  °?he'?urpose  of  Special  Revenue  Shar-  Defense  ffighways  would  not  be^i^^^^ 

torted  by  Federal  requlremente  concern-  ing  is  to  focus  Federal  resources  on  major  t^,^^lTf,P^^,\nn  ^y^^^tcfi^Yf  L^^^ 

ing  matehing  funds.  Local  determina-  public  problems  and  at  the  same  time  K^am.  This  42.500-nule  system  Is  now  74 

tions  of  what  is  needed  most  must  con-  maximize  flexibility  of  choice  at  the  State  Percent  finished  and  is  scheduled  for 

stantly  yield  to  Federal  Judgmente  about  and  local  level.   The   Special  Revenue  completion  m  1978.  The  Interstate  hlgh- 

what  a  local  community  should  do  with  sharing    approach    provides    an    ideal  ways  that  have  been  bmlt  under  this  pro- 

the  money  it  receives  from  Washing-  means    for    addressing    national    prob-  ZT^^^Z^n^nf  l^f^r'^^^v^t?^  r^. 

ton.  lems  that  have  local  solutions.  "e''  dimensions  of  intercity  travel  l^e 

rrv.^     TPori<.,.»i     r'ovorr.monf     Vioa     a  iciiiB  uioi,  no       v^  system  has  advanced  the  cause  of  hlgh- 

The     Federal     Government     has     a  ^  spkcial  reventtk-shabing  program  fob  J'          .          j,,       ,  ..                j. 

great     influence     on     the     particular  trahspobtation  *L        ^        ,,  ,  ^  ,  ^    J^  ,  ^«l)«*r, 

mixture  of  transportation  spending  In  ^.  „-^^.  j  ^  submitting  today  ™ttingunparaleled  Individual  mobility^ 

»n,T  i~,=ifl    fn,.  u  /.orofiiiiw  oiin/»ofj»e  nn  ''■"^  proposai  i  am  suDmiiiuig  wjuaj  j^  j^y  judgment,  it  would  not  be  in  the 

3h^f  ?;  ZnX  f^rn^liS^l^.  ^°"^^  establish  a  new  SpeciaJ  Revenue  ^^t^^^^i  ^^^^,^3^  to  alter  the  basic  fund- 

rrL^l^.^f^^^^^  S?|S^ThL^^^g^rr^r?:  in^m^hanlsmfort^^^ 

rSirsfaHnd^fc^'LTer^relTt  \^^lf^TuefZ\^.SZltt  ^¥^^1^^^^^^^^^ 

agencies  frequently  administer  monies  SaSrSS^wSou^ti"  SuTfU"  SfSirsThe  r'^ipfeSve'JrSIn^S' 

which  are  designated  for  different  pi^-  g^al  controls  and  restrainte.  It  signals  a  £  t^n  channel  SefiSsto^ri^^^^ 

poses.  As  a  result,  it  is  extreinely  diffl-  philosophical  return  to  the  days  when  JrorS^  wW?h  meetTublic  t?a^^^^^^ 

cult  to  achieve  sound  intermodal  plan-  |;he  man  who  best  understood  the  locaj  ^oSSs^s  ZSd  include  t^^^^ 

mng   of   comprehensive   trarisportation  terrain  was  the  man  who  blazed  the  trail.  S?baS  bus  ^?tems  thS  arr?^^^^^ 

systems.  There  is  no  single  place  where  ^TT^nr^r  uroan   dus  sysiems  inai  are  p.ivaic., 

sufncient   resources   and   authority   are  ^                  ^^  .  T    a      ^  1  T,..or,„o  """^^  ^""^  operated, 

available  for  making  wise  choices  be-  I  propose  that  the  Special  Revenue  no    State   or   local    matohlng   funds 

tween    various    transportation   alterna-  Sharing  Program  for  Transportation  be-  ^ould  be  required  under  this  program. 

tives    Nor   can   anyone   effectively   co-  come  effective  on  January  1.  1972.  and  -j^e    Federal    Government    would    not 

ordinate  investmente  in  any  one  mode  that  It  be  fimded  initially  at  an  annual  ^^^^^  apportion  funds  among  a  variety 

of  transportation  with  efforte  in  other  leve    of  $2,566  billion    All  lunas  inat  ^^  narrow  transportation  programs  nor 

transportation  fields.  We  err,  in  short,  ^ou^d  be  included  m  this  new  program  j^^j    ^^j^ts. 

by  treating  the  transportation  challenge  ;^^,?,rS^t-ln-a7d'  S^grTms    S^^  Thus  the  Ipeclal  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 

as  a  series  of  separate  problems  rather  Fedeij^  .^*  i^uJder  Ave  Sr  hSd  gram  for  Transportation  would  stimu- 

*t?^l^.d  nar'te  ""'"^                 ""'"'  '"'  Ss    Urban"??irSt2lt  Gr^^L  Tir-  late  State  and  local  govemmente  to  take 

''?^e  hard  fSit  is  that  the  best  mix-  Port   Grante.   Highway   Safety   Grants,  ^he  initiative  in  meetmgtr^^^^^^^^ 

ture    of    transportation    modes    is    not  Federal  Aid  for  Highways  (but  not  the  "««d^- to  experiment  with  ne^vand  rnorc 

something     that     remote     officials     In  Interstate  System) ,  and  Highway  Beau-  creative  projecte  to  Usten  to  local  op  n 

Washington  can  determine  in  advance  tification  Grante.  The  size  of  these  pro-  ion  and  to  mobilize  local  energies  wnicn 
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are  often  stifled  under  present  arrange- 

'"l  would  emphasize  in  addition  that 
each  State  would  receive  at  least  as 
much  monev  from  the  new  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Program  lor  Transporta- 
tion as  it  has  been  receiving  under  the 
cuTent  categorical  grant  programs. 
Each  State  would  thus  be  "held  harm- 
less" against  any  reduction  in  the  overall 
level  of  support  it  receives  from  programs 
which  become  a  part  of  this  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  fund. 

TWO    FtTND    ELEMENTS 

The  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
for  Transportation  would  consist  of  two 
elements,  one  for  General  Transporta- 
tion activities  and  one  for  Mass  Transit 
Capital  Investment. 

GENERAL    TRANSPOBTATION    ELEMENT 

The  General  Transportation  element 
would  total  $2,041  billion  for  the  first  full 
year  of  revenue  sharing.  This  money 
could  be  spent  for  the  planning,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  improvement, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  a  broad 
spectrum  of  transportation  systems  and 
services,  including  highway,  aviation  and 
mass  transit. 

Tlie  money  in  tliis  General  Transpor- 
tation element  would  be  distributed  in 
the  following  manner:  Ten  percent  would 
be  allocated  among  the  States  and  local- 
ities at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  This  money  would  be 
used  to  encourage  planning,  to  fund  re- 
search development  and  demonstration 
projecte,  and  to  finance  other  activities 
related  to  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  national  transportation  ob- 
jectives. 

The  remaining  90  percent  of  this  Gen- 
eral Transportation  element  would  be 
allocated  to  the  States  according  to  the 
following  four-part  formula:  25  percent 
of  this  remainder  would  be  distributed 
according  to  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
total  population  to  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States;  35  percent  would 
go  to  States  according  to  the  ratio  of 
their  population  in  urban  places  (over 
2,500  in  population)  to  the  Nation's  total 
population  in  urban  places;  20  percent 
would  be  given  out  according  to  the  ratio 
of  the  geographic  area  of  each  State  to 
the  total  area  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  remaining  20  percent  would  be  al- 
located according  to  the  ratio  of  each 
State's  star  and  rural  post  route  mileage 
to  the  total  of  that  mileage  In  the 
country. 

This  formula,  which  resembles  for- 
mulas which  are  used  under  current 
categorical  grante,  would  provide  the  best 
means  for  distributing  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  In  a  similar  pattern  as 
under  the  present  system.  In  addition  to 
the  guarantee  that  it  would  be  held 
harmless  against  any  reduction  In  sup- 
port, each  State  would  be  guaranteed  a 
minimum  allocation  of  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  this  General  Transportation 
element. 

As  I  have  noted  above,  a  percentage  of 
the  General  Transportation  element 
would  be  distributed  among  the  States 
according  to  their  share  of  the  Nation's 
population  that  lives  In  urban  areas. 
Each  State  would  be  required  to  pass 


along  ite  share  of  this  money  directly 
to  ite  communities  of  more  than  2.500 
persons  to  spend  as  their  local  govern- 
ments think  best.  If  we  are  to  restore 
confidence  in  local  government  then  we 
must  give  public  officials  at  the  local 
level  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make 
sound  plans  and  courageous  investment 
decisions.  This  means  that  they  must  be 
able  to  rely  upon  a  certain  amount  of 
funding.  Our  "pass-through"  fomiula  is 
designed  to  provide  this  needed  assur- 
ance. 

MASS    TRANSIT    r^iPrr.'L    INVE'i-TMENT    ELEMENT 

The  second  part  of  the  new  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  fund  i.s  the  Mass  Tran- 
sit Capital  Investment  element — which 
would  total  $525  million  for  the  first  full 
year.  Tliis  money  would  be  distributed  to 
each  State  according  to  ite  share  of  the 
Nation's  population  that  lives  in  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSA) .  An  SMS  A  is  defined  as  an  area 
which  contains  a  central  city  or  cities 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  50,000 
or  more  and  those  surrounding  counties 
which  have  a  metropolitan  character  and 
are  socially  and  economically  Integrated 
with  the  central  city.  There  are  247  such 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  in  this 
Mass   Transit  Capital   Investment   ele- 
ment would  be  distributed  according  to 
each  State's  share  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation that  lives  in  SMSAs  of  over  one 
million  persons.  The  remaining  20  per- 
cent would  be  allocated  according  to  each 
State's  share  of  the  Nation's  population 
that  lives  in  SMSAs  of  less  than  one  mil- 
lion persons.  Every  State  would  be  guar- 
anteed a  minimum  allocation  of  $250,000. 
In  the  Mass  Transit  Capital  Invest- 
ment element  as  in  the  General  Trans- 
portation fund  element,  I  propose  that  a 
portion  of  the  funds  be  passed  through 
the  States  directly  to  urban  areas.  Of  the 
80  percent  distributed  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  SMSAs  of  more  than  one  mil- 
lion in  population,  I  propose  that  half  go 
directly  to  the  local  governmente  with- 
in these  SMSAs  to  spend  for  mass  tran- 
sit purposes  as  they  see  fit.  The  other 
half  of  this  money  would  also  have  to 
be    spent    within    these    same    larger 
SMSAs,  but  it  would  be  spent  at  the 
State's  discretion.  Currently,  there  are 
33  SMSAs  with  more  than  a  million  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  and  these  are 
areas  that  would  automatically  receive 
"pass-through"  funds  for  Mass  Transit 
Capital  Investment. 

In  1969. 1  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  for  establishing  an  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  program.  The 
passage  of  that  legislation  helped  to 
create  a  significant  momentum  for  the 
rejuvenation  of  public  transit  systems.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  momentum 
must  not  be  lost  and  that  is  why  I  pro- 
pose that  a  part  of  this  new  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  for  Transpor- 
tation be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

I  believe  that  this  Mass  Transit  Capi- 
tal Investment  element  would  assure 
continued  support  and  enthusiasm  for 
mass  transit  initiatives.  It  would  also 
provide  fast  relief  for  many  systems 
which  now  suffer  from  inadequate  equip- 
ment, allowing  them  to  imdertake  the 


essential  work  of  modernization  with- 
out further  delay. 

COMBINING    OLD    ANT)    NEW    STRENGTHS 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  would 
strengthen  our  transportation  efforte  in 
many  significant  ways  without  sacrific- 
ing the  strengths  of  our  present  pro- 
grams. Any  transportation  project  that 
is  working  well  today  could  be  continued, 
and  in  all  probability  expanded,  under 
the  new  arrangemente.  While  narrow- 
grant  categories  would  be  eliminated, 
none  of  the  programs  which  they  now 
support  need  be  discontinued  if  the 
State  or  locality  believes  they  are 
worthwhile. 

In  recent  years,  govemmente  at  all 
levels — and  private  groups  and  individ- 
uals as  well— have  become  more  sensitive 
to  problems  such  as  transportation  safety 
and  the  environmental  impact  of  trans- 
portation.   Our    whole    society    can   be 
proud,  for  example,  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  fatalities  from  commercial  air- 
line accidente  In  the  United  States  last 
vear.  We  can  be  grateful,  too,  that  de- 
spite increasing  traffic  on  our  highways, 
automobile  fatalities  in  1970  decreased 
significantly  for  the  first  time  since  1958. 
We  have  also  become  more  alert  to  the 
effecte  which  transportation  has  on  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the  quaUty 
of  the  environment.  Our  traditional  eco- 
nomic concerns  have  been  complemented 
by  our  growing  esthetic  concerns  and  the 
result  has  been  a  strong  effort  at  all  levels 
of  society  to  improve  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life.  . 

There  is  no  reason  why  growing  sensi- 
tivity on  matters  such  as  safety  and  en- 
vironmental quaUty  should  not  continue 
to  grow  under  this  new  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  program.  State  and  local  gov- 
emmente, after  all,  have  often  been  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  citizen  pressure  in 
these  areas  and  they  have  frequently 
acted  as  bold  pioneers  in  meeting  these 
concerns.  I  am  confident  that  as  more 
responsibiUty  is  given  to  govemmente 
closer  to  the  people,  the  true  and  abiding 
intereste  of  the  people  will  be  even  bet- 
ter refiected  in  public  policy  decisions. 

I  would  emphasize  again,  as  I  have  in 
presenting  each  of  my  revenue  sharing 
programs,  that  there  could  be  no  discrim- 
ination in  the  use  of  any  of  these  monies. 
All  of  the  funds  included  in  this  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  for  Trans- 
portation would  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Righte  Act 
of  1964. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   PLANNING 

No  transportation  system— on  the  na- 
tional, regional,  or  local  level— can  serve 
the  public  with  maximum  effectiveness 
unless  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coopera- 
tive planning  between  various  modes  of 
conveyance  and  between  various  levels  of 
government.  A  multitude  of  government 
Jurisdictions,  public  authorities  and  pri- 
vate companies  must  leara  to  work  close- 
ly together  if  our  needs  are  to  be  met  in 
a  comprehensive  maimer.  The  legislation 
I  present  to  the  Congress  will  therefore 
require  that  transportation  plans  be  de- 
veloped in  coordination  with  the  devel- 
opment plans  prepared  under  my  pro- 
posed Special  Revenue  Sharing  Programs 
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for  Urban  and  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment. 

RECOGNIZING    DIVERSITY 

Just  as  each  unique  individual  has 
unique  transportation  problems,  so  do 
cities.  States  and  other  governmental 
jurisdictions.  The  single  most  important 
fact  about  our  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  for  Transportation  is  that  it 
recognizes  this  diversity.  It  combines  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  flexibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  provides  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  problems  which  diversity  im- 
plies by  utilizing  the  energies  wiaich  di- 
versity produces. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  18,  1971. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  THE  SST 
AMENDMENT  AT  4  P.M.  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  vote  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  dealing  with  the  SST,  as 
amended,  if  amended,  occur  at  4  o'clock 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  immediately  following  the 
colloquy,  for  which  an  order  has  al- 
ready been  entered,  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Wasliington  <Mr. 
Jackson*  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits) — which  incidentally 
will  deal  with  U.S. -Middle  East  policy — 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  12:30  p.m..  and  that  state- 
ments therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
AT  12:30  P.M.  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business,  to 
wit,  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
pending  business,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, which  by  virtue  of  the  adjournment 
will  have  become  the  unfinished  business, 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OBTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  morning  busine;-s  again 
be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  :all  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrdi  i.s  recog- 
nized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes. 


SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
VOLPES  EFFORTS  TO  SOLVE 
WASHINGTON'S  TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  imagine  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  are  the  favorite  reading 
of  high  officials  of  the  executive  branch. 

More  often  than  not,  when  the  leaders 
of  the  administration  are  mentioned  in 
this  Chamber,  the  remarks  are  critical 
in  nature. 

Today,  however,  I  wish  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  praise  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  A.  Volpe. 

Mr.  Volpe's  job  is  not  an  easy  one.  In 
the  field  of  transportation,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  a  contrary  lot. 

We  insist  on  clogging  the  highways 
with  our  cars,  but  when  new  highways 
are  planned,  we  scream  that  they  will 
ruin  the  environment. 

We  complain  about  the  lack  of  mass 
transportation,  but  when  it  is  available, 
we  do  not  use  it. 

We  weep  over  the  decline  of  rail  pas- 
senger service,  but  we  do  not  use  what 
service  we  have. 

We  want  airports  put  far  from  our 
residential  sections,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  want  instant  access  to  the  8:30  flight 
to  Chicago. 

I  do  not  envy  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, who  must  deal  with  these  con- 
trary traits  in  the  national  psychology. 

I  beheve  that  John  Volpe  is  doing  a 
good  job  of  trying  to  cope  with  our  con- 
flicting needs  and  wishes.  I  particularly 
wish  to  compliment  Mr.  Volpe  for  hi.s 
concern  over  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  Washington  area. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  one  of 
the  two  States  bordering  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  therefore,  I  especially  ap- 
preciate the  Secretary's  interest  in  this 
region. 

On  February  16,  Mr.  Volpe  spoke  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments.  In  that  ad- 
dress, he  made  clear  his  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  complex  problems  of  trans- 
portation in  Washington,  northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  suburban  Mar>iand. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  some  of 
Mr.  Volpe's  ideas  are  opposed  by  some 
of  my  own  corLstituents,  by  some  resi- 
dents of  the  District,  and  by  some  Mary- 
landers. 

However,  one  need  not  support  every 
proposal  advanced  by  the  Secretary  to 
appreciate  the  concern  he  has  shown  for 


the  considerable  transportation  difficul- 
ties in  this  area. 

Mr.  Volpe  made  a  number  of  good 
points  in  his  speech  to  the  council. 
Among  the  be.st,  in  my  view,  were  these: 

First.  There  exists  a  special  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Wasliington  metropolitan  re- 
gion. 

Second.  The  principal  need  in  this  area 
IS  balanced  iran.sportation. 

Third.  The  days  when  highways  alone 
provided  the  answer  to  transportation 
problems  are  gone. 

Fourth.  It  is  vital  that  encouragement 
be  given  to  all  forms  of  public  transit. 

Fifth.  Immediate  efforts  are  needed  to 
relieve  traffic  problems.  We  cannot  ."-tand 
still  while  we  wait  for  the  Metro  subway 
sy.'^tem  to  be  completed. 

Secretary  Volpe  advanced  severpl  con- 
crete proposals  in  his  speech,  some  of 
them  for  the  first  time. 

He  announced  the  award  of  a  grant  of 
$137,000  to  the  Council  of  Governments 
for  a  study  to  help  find  steps  that  may 
be  taken  Immediately  to  improve  transit 
in  the  Washington  area. 

He  also  disclosed  plans  for  extension  of 
the  exclusive  bus  lane  project  on  the 
Shirley  Highway. 

The  Secretary  made  clear  his  support 
for  plans  to  use  existing  railroad  lines  in 
the  area  for  commuter  service.  This  par- 
ticular project  is  one  which  I  personally 
have  advocated  for  many  months. 

Mr.  Volpe  also  announced  that  he 
planned  an  experiment  with  the  tracked 
air  cushioned  vehicle — TACV — as  a 
means  of  access  to  Dulles  International 
Airport.  This  Is  a  bold  and  innovative 
approach  which  may  well  prove  fruitful 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Secretary  told  the  Council  that  he 
has  asked  a  report  from  his  staff  on  the 
feasibility  of  using  the  access  road  to 
Dulles  Airport  for  commuter  buses.  I 
have  loni?  favored  the  idea  of  making  use 
of  this  road  for  commuting  traffic  until 
such  time  as  the  highway  must  be  re- 
stricted, because  of  volume,  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  airport  traffic. 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Volpe  stated  once  again  his  commitment 
to  the  Metro  subway  system,  which  has 
strons  .'^upixiit  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

And,  finally.  Mr.  Volpe  assured  his  lis- 
teners that  he  favors  increased  use  of 
Dulles  Airport,  which  now  is  used  at  less 
than  capacity,  while  Wa.shington  Na- 
tional Airport  is  overcrowded. 

Not  everyone  will  support  all  of  the 
proposals  advanced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  have  .some  reservations 
about  some  of  these  propo.^als  myself. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  I  wi.-h  to 
make  today.  What  I  believe  needs  r-m- 
pha.sis  is  that  Secrptary  Volpe  is  actively 
working  toward  solutions  for  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  the  Washington 
reaion. 

The  Secretary  is  not  afraid  of  innova- 
tion or  of  criticism,  or  he  would  never 
have  made  his  speech. 

I  .salute  John  Volpe.  a  distincui.^hed 
and  able  former  Governor  of  Ma-'^'^achu- 
<;ptts.  for  hi.'?  deen  rnnrern.  his  thonclif- 
ful  approach  and  his  couraee  in  com^n-z 
forth  with  an  honest  effort  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  Washington  area. 
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RESOLLTION    OF    THE    STATE    OF 

ARKANSAS    HONORING    SENATOR 

JOHN  McCLELLAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  one  of  our  colleagues  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  very  unusual  honor. 
I  refer  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Aikansas   (Mr.  McClelland. 

On  February  19,  1971,  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  by  its  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  18,  luianimously 
approved  by  both  Houses,  signed  by  the 
Governor,  a  resolution  commending  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellan  i 
for  his  '29  years  ol  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  when  one  consid- 
ers the  controversial  issues  upon  which  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  must  pass 
judgment,  and  considers  the  fact  that  the 
senior  Senator  Irom  Arkansas  has  been 
meeting  these  responsibilities  for  29 
years,  to  be  unanimously  commended  by 
the  leKislalure  of  his  State,  I  submit,  is 
an  unusual  and  significant  honor. 

The  resolution  provided  for  a  joint 
session  of  the  Arkansas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  to  be  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1971,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  plaque  to  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
lan. 

In  a  lew  moments,  I  will  read  the  text 
of  the  resolution,  but  prior  to  doing  so 
I  want  to  read  two  paragraphs  from  the 
prayer  which  opened  the  joint  session. 
Tlie  prayer  was  given  by  the  Reverend 
R.  D.  Adams,  chaplain  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Senate,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  I  pick 
these  two  sentences  from  the  prayer  be- 
cause in  concise  form  they  emphasize  the 
qualities  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas : 

We  see  thi.i  eminent  gentleman  In  various 
ways:  as  a  flg.Hter  for  decency  and  honor;  as 
the  foe  of  all  things  base,  and  mean,  and  evil; 
as  the  champion  of  the  good,  old-fashioned 
virtues;  as  a  leader  in  tlie  truest  type  of  pa- 
triotism, and  withal,  to  some  of  us  a  personal 
friend  ai.d  a  brother  beloved. 

We  do  not  look  upon  him  as  a  perfect  pat- 
tern, a  deml-god;  but  we  do  see  him  as  one 
who  knows  what  is  right,  lives  accordingly, 
and  teaches  it  to  others. 

Mr.  President,  this  unusual  honor  of  a 
joint  session  of  the  legislature  and  the 
unanimous  resolution  adopted  by  it,  com- 
mendins^  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  his  long  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  is  a  distinction  which  has 
come  to  few,  if  any,  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  18: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  18 
Concurrent  resolution  commending  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan  for  his  dedicated  public 
service  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  and 
America  and  for  his  patriotic  devotion  and 
unstinting  loyalty  to  the  American  way  of 
life;  and  further  providing  for  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  and  Senate  on  February 
26,  1971,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an 
appropriate  plaque  to  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan in  recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  to  the 
Nation 

Wherea.s.  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  has 
tirelessly  represented  our  State  and  Country 
with  distinction  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and 


Whereas,  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  has 
effectively  devoted  his  energies  to  building 
Arkansas  and  creating  economic  opportuni- 
ties and  Jobs  by  which  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas may  realize  a  higher  standard  of 
living;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  has 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  obtaining 
funds  for  public  works  programs  which  have 
materially  advanced  the  development  of  Ar- 
kansas' human  and  natural  resources;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  is  one 
of  America's  most  aggressive  and  outstand- 
ing leaders  In  the  fight  against  crime,  and 
in  the  effort  to  preserve  law  and  order,  so 
tiiat  our  homes  and  our  communities  are 
made  safe  places  in  which  to  live;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  has 
achieved  national  prominence  for  his  leader- 
ship in  exposing  malfeasance,  mismanage- 
ment, and  extra vagence  in  government;  for 
his  relentless  Investigations  of  organized 
and  .syndicated  crime,  corruption  and  gang- 
sieri-sm;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  John  L.  McClellan 
throughout  his  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  In  the  United  States  Congress,  has 
steadfastly  evidenced  his  commitment  to 
the  principles  and  ideals  of  democracy  and 
has  vigorously  promoted  and  protected  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  our  representative 
form  of  government;    and 

Whereas,  despite  open  threats  and  unwar- 
ranted criticism  by  those  who  oppose  and 
by  those  who  abuse  our  system  of  govern- 
nient,  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  has  re- 
mained steadfast  and  unswerving  In  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  our  country  and  way 
of  life;  and  it  is  fitting  and  proper  therefore 
that  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly  pub- 
licly commend  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  for 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  his  effective  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  Arkansas  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  ty  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  68th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  the  Senate  concurring  therein: 

Section.  1.  The  General  .assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  hereby  commends  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan  for  his  many  years  of  de- 
voted public  service  to  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  to  this  Nation  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  for  his  un- 
wavering stand  in  defense  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  his  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and 
for  his  vigorous  and  constant  efforts  to  com- 
bat crime  and  the  forces  of  corruption,  sub- 
version, and  revolution  in  America. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall  cause  an  appropriate  plaque 
to  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan  in  recognition  of  and 
appreciation  for  his  contribtuions  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  development  of  Arkansas'  hu- 
man and  natural  resources,  and  for  his 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  and  tlie  American  way  of  life. 

Sec.  3.  A  Joint  session  of  the  Arkansas 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  shall 
be  held  at  the  House  Chamber  on  February 
26,  1971,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
plaque  to  Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  pro- 
vide Senator  John  L.  McClellan  with  an 
appropriately  prepared  and  certified  copy  of 
this  Resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  served  with 
a  finer  man  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  All  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan recognize  the  validity  of  the 
resolution  that  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  legislature  of  his  State. 

Senator  McClellan  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Arkansas  but  also  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  day  when  there 
seems  to  be  some  lack  of  confidence  in 


many  of  the  elected  leaders — local,  State, 
and  National — there  is  in  John  McClel- 
lan one  elected  leader,  one  elected  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  in  whom  not 
only  his  colleagues  but  also  the  people 
of  the  entire  Nation  have  great  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  House  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Arkan.<=as  Legis- 
lature that  was  unanimously  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  prayer  which  opened  that  joint 
session  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Almighty  and  ever-blessed  Lord  God:  we 
have  gathered  this  morning  for  a  si  ..pie  pur- 
pose: to  do  honor  to  a  preat  and  good  n^an; 
to  reflect  on  some  of  the  things  that  he 
means  to  us,  to  Arkaiisai,  and  to  the  na- 
tion of  which  he  and  we  are  proud  to  be 
citizens. 

We  see  this  eminent  gentleman  in  various; 
ways:  as  a  fighter  for  decency  and  honor:  as 
the  foe  of  all  things  base,  a.id  mean,  and 
evil;  as  the  champun  of  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  virtues;  as  a  leader  in  the  truest 
type  of  patriotism;  and  withal,  to  some  of 
us  a  personal  friend  aud  a  brotlier  beloved. 

We  do  not  look  upon  li;m  as  a  perfect  pat- 
tern, a  deml-god;  but  we  do  see  him  as  one 
who  knows  what  Is  right,  lives  accordingly, 
and  teaches  it  to  others. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  his  life  and 
labor;  we  are  grateful  for  his  unselfibh  devo- 
tion in  his  high  office  in  Washington.  And 
we  pray  that  as  long  as  Thou  dost  give  him 
life  and  strength,  he  may  continue  to  be  a 
credit  to  Arkansas,  an  honor  to  the  Senate, 
and  a  worthy  servant  of  his  Lord.  God  bless 
John  McClellan.  Amen. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
privileged  and  proud  indeed  to  be  able 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  and  be- 
loved colleague,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  paying  tribute  to  a  truly  great 
American.  It  has  been  my  unique  privi- 
lege to  get  to  know  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  very  well. 

Holding  the  high  opinion  that  I  do  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  I  think  it  should  be  pleasmg  to 
all  friends  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  note  and  read  and  ponder — 
as  I  know  we  will — this  very  much  de- 
served and  eloquent  tribute  that  has  been 
paid  to  him  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  have  watched  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  very  closely  in  the  few  short 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  he  has  pursued  a  course  that  re- 
flected his  constant  attention  to  what 
was  best  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  has  a  most  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishment.  The 
resolution,  adopted  imanimously  by  the 
Arkansas  Legislature,  eloquently  attests 
to  that  fact. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd)  has  called  this 
presentation  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  I  am  privileged  to  join  in 
commending  our  colleague  for  this  sin- 
gular honor. 

His  record  of  service  to  his  country 
and  to  his  State  sets  a  standard  which 
is  most  deserving  of  our  best  efforts  to 
emulate.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
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portunity  to  commend  him  for  his  years 
of  faithful  service  and  responsible  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  Pre^iident,  the  sei.ior  SenaU^r  from 
Arkan;-a5  responded  to  the  resolution  in 
his  characteristically  impressive  manner, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  article  from  the  Ar- 
kansas Gazette  of  February  27,  1971,  re- 
porting the  event  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Legislators  Honor  M(<;I.ELL.^N— Senator 
Pleases  Audience 

The  General  Assembly  paid  tribute  Friday 
to  United  States  Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
Arkansas'  senior  senator,  and  McClellan 
pleased  his  audience  by  advocating  the  re- 
turn of  more  governmental  functions  to  the 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  convened  In  joint  session  Friday 
morning  In  the  House  Chamber  to  present  a 
plaque  to  McClellan.  Both  houses  previously 
had  passed  a  resolution  (HCR  18)  calling 
for  the  joint  session  to  honor  McClellan. 
The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Represent- 
atives Charles  L.  Honey  of  Prescott  and  Ros- 
coo  D.  Brown  of  Jonesboro. 

McClellan  received  a  standing  ovation  as 
he  was  escorted  into  the  House  chamber 
by  a  committee  of  legislators.  He  was  ac- 
oompanled  by  his  wife  and  other  members 
of  his  family.  Governor  Bumpers  also  at- 
tended the  ceremony,  which  began  with 
Honey  reading  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  commended  McClellan  "for 
his  many  vears  of  devoted  public  Een,-ice  to 
the  state  of  Arkansas  and  to  this  nation  as  a 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  for  his  unwavering  stand  In  defense  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  his  patriotism  and 
loyalty,  and  for  his  vigorous  and  constant 
efiforts  to  combat  csrlme  and  the  forces  of 
corruption,  subversion  and  revolution  in 
America."  House  Speaker  Ray  S.  Smith  Jr. 
of  Hot  Springs  presented  the  plaque  to  Mc- 
Clellan. 

McClellan  said  he  was  touched  by  the 
legislators'  gesture  and  felt  that  their  com- 
mendation "carries  with  It  at  least  some  con- 
notation that  the  sentiments  which  you 
expressed  in  the  resolution  reflect  the  views 
of  and  are  shared  by  your  constituency." 

McClellan  quoted  Voltaire:  "He  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  In  place  of  one  ren- 
ders a  service  to  the  state." 

"Our  Arkansas  River  navigation  system  of 
which  Mr.  MoClellan  wbb  one  of  the  prime 
sponsors,  now  completed  and  In  operation,  is 
a  monvimental  example  of  making  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before," 
he  said  to  applause.  The  senator  also  men- 
tioned two  bUls  that  he  Introduced  recently 
that  he  said  would  aid  In  Arkansas'  future 
growth  and  conservation  of  its  natural  re- 
sources. One  would  authorize  states  to  en- 
ter Interstate  environmental  compacts  to 
control  pollution.  The  other  would  "revital- 
ize and  develop  our  rural  areas  by  estab- 
lishing a  national  policy  to  encourage  and 
promote  a  better  balanced  pattern  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  of  economic  and  Industrial 
expansion." 

"Our  federal  government  as  we  know,  Is 
alrecwly  overcentrallzed,  unwieldy  and  almost 
iinmanageable,"  McClellan  said.  "Many  met- 
ropolitan areas  are  also  overcrowded,  con- 
gested and  polluted.  Their  relief  rolls  have 
swollen  to  biirdensome  proportions.  These 
conditions  threaten  many  of  our  larger  cities 
with  impending  bankruptcy.  At  least  a  part 
of  the  solution  to  the  distressing  problems 
is  the  decentralization  of  Industry  as  It  fur- 
ther expands,  and  the  return  to  states  and 
localities  wherever  practicable  of  those  gov- 


ernmental functions  and  programs  which 
can  be  better  administered  by  local  author- 
ities than  they  can  by  federal  bureaus  and 
departments  in  Washington."  Applause 
broke  out  again. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
read  from  the  remarks  that  were  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  being  honored 
by  his  home  State.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said,  after  concluding  some  in- 
troductory remarks: 

Excerpts  From  Rkmarks  or  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  Before  the  Arkansas  State 
Uscislatuhb,  JotNT  Session,  Pkbruabt  26, 
1971 

In  the  course  of  my  many  years  of  public 
service.  I  have  received  numerous  honors. 
plaques,  and  awards.  I  cherish  all  of  them. 
because  each  one  Is  quite  meaningful  as  a 
tribute  and  as  an  expression  of  good  will  and 
confidence. 

I  regard  this  tribute  and  the  honor  which 
you,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
from  every  county  and  district  In  our  state, 
bestow  upon  me  today  as  being  most  sin- 
gular. Indeed,  and  of  pleasing  and  slgniflcant 
Importance.  I  feel  that  your  official  com- 
mendation of  my  public  service  carries  with 
It  at  least  some  connotation  that  the  senti- 
ments which  you  expressed  in  the  Resolu- 
tion reflect  the  views  of  and  are  shared  by 
your  constituency.  Needless  to  say.  I  am 
touched  and  moved  to  the  fullest  depth  of 
appreciation  for  this  public  manifestation  of 
your  continuing  trust  and  esteem,  and  I  ac- 
cept this  plaque  with  deep  gratitude  and 
humility. 

Mrs.  McClellan,  who  has  contributed  so 
very  much  to  all  that  I  have  accomplished. 
Joins  with  me  in  these  expressions  of  thanks 
and  appreciation. 

In  cnix  free  society  and  in  our  system  of 
government,  men  are  measured  and  Judged 
by  certain  high  standards  of  quality  and 
worth.  Prom  birth.  It  would  seem,  we  are 
continually  being  assayed,  weighed,  and 
tested. 

Particularly  is  this  true  for  those  of  us 
who  are  in  public  life.  We  are  constantly  be- 
ing exposed — and  rightly  so — to  this  critical 
analytical  process  m  its  severest  appli- 
cation. This  unceasing  examination  and  re- 
view of  our  official  actions  by  the  people  Is 
as  it  should  be.  f„r  f.c  ser-  e  r.s  repr:»5enta- 
tives  of  our  constituency  only  at  their  suf- 
frage and  with  their  continuing  approval. 

As  public  servants,  we  each  have  our  own 
standards,  concepts,  and  idenU.  We  generally 
pursue  and  concentrate  on  our  choeen  spe- 
cific goals  and  objectives.  Voltaire  once  said: 
"He  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
In  place  of  one  renders  a  service  to  the 
State." 

This  philosophy — j)osslbly  far  more  pro- 
found than  its  literal  prcnouncement — is 
one  which  might  well  Inspire  all  of  us  In  the 
performance  of  our  public  duties. 

As  your  Senator.  I  have  tried  with  dili- 
gence to  help  nurture  those  symbolic  blades 
of  grass  here  in  our  state — to  strengthen  thf» 
economy  and  to  advance  the  aspirations  and 
struggle  of  our  people  for  greater  progress 
and  a  better  way  of  life. 

I  think  we  can  say.  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, that  no  state  in  the  nation  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  made  greater 
gains  in  the  conservation  and  development 
of  its  natural  water  resources  than  has  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  inauguration  and  implementation  of 
vast  programs  and  our  tremendous  achieve- 
ments In  this  area  are  to  all  of  us  a  source 
of  much  pride  and  gratification. 

Otir  Arkansas  River  Navigation  System, 
now  completed  and  in  operation.  Is  a 
monumental  example  of  making  "two  blades 
of  grass  grow  in  place  of  one."  Because  of  it 


and  other  water  resource  projects  across  the 
state,  we  are  now  able  to  see  water  where 
once  the  land  was  dry,  to  see  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  where  once  the  land  was 
barren  and  unimproved,  to  see  Industries 
where  none  was  before,  and  to  see  lowiu 
and  communities  that  are  now  flourishing 
where  once  they  were  stagnant  and  de- 
pressed. 

«  «  •  «  • 

We  are  now  witneysing  in  cur  state  and 
throughout  the  South  a  social  and  economic 
transformation  in  the  form  of  growing  pop- 
uation,  rising  family  and  personal  incomes, 
increasing  employment,  greater  educational 
opporturdtiee,  and  substantial  industrial  ex- 
pansion. Indeed,  we  may  well  remember  the 
decade  of  the  sixties  as  the  turning  point  in 
the  social  and  economic  history  of  the  South. 
Certainly  the  decade  of  the  sixties  was 
good  !or  Arkansas.  Our  popularlon  is  up  77 
percent,  our  per  capita  income  is  up  90  per- 
cent, our  manufacturing  employment  is  up 
70  percent,  and  the  average  hourly  wage  Is 
up  53  percent. 

Yes.  Arkansas  is  growing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  but  to  insure  that  her  future 
gro'A'th  win  be  soundly  conceived  and 
thoughtfully  devised,  we  should  take  every 
necessary  step  to  protect  and  conserve  our 
resources,  to  keep  our  waters  clean  and  our 
air  pure,  and  to  use  our  lands  and  natural 
resources  prudently  for  the  enhancement 
and  enrichment  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

With  these  goals  in  mind.  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate  this  week  a  bi!!  to  authorize 
states  to  enter  Into  interstate  environmental 
compacts  This  bill.  I'  enacted,  will  facilitate 
the  Joint  efforts  of  Arkansas  and  her  neigh- 
boring states,  working  cooperatively,  to  pre- 
vent and  to  control  pollution. 

I  also  Introduced  legislation  last  month  to 
revitalize  and  develop  our  rural  areas  by 
establishing  a  national  policy  to  encourage 
and  promote  a  better  balanced  pattern  of 
population  growth  and  of  economic  and  In- 
duitrial  expan~.l.in. 

Our  Federal  Government,  as  wo  know.  Is 
already  overcentrallzed.  unwieldy,  and  al- 
most unmanageable.  Many  metropolitan 
areas  are  also  overcrowded,  congested,  and 
polluted.  Their  relief  rolls  have  swollen  to 
burdensome  proportions.  These  conditions 
threaten  many  of  our  larger  cities  with  im- 
pending bankruptcy.  At  least  a  part  of  the 
solution  to  these  distressing  problems  Is  the 
decentralization  of  Industry  as  it  further 
expands,  and  the  return  to  states  and 
localities  wherever  practicable  of  those  gov- 
ernmental functions  and  programs  which  can 
be  better  administered  by  local  authorities 
than  they  can  by  federal  bureaus  and  de- 
partments  in   Washington. 

«  «  •  •  • 

Some  of  these  changes  to  which  I  have 
alluded  may  well  be  forthcoming — particu- 
larly the  decentralization  of  Industry  and 
the  development  of  rural  America.  These 
changes,  I  believe,  are  Imperative  If  our 
country  is  to  maintain  Its  rate  of  progress 
and  its  economic  power. 

So.  let  us  in  Arkansas  keep  our  fiscal  house 
in  order  and  be  prepared.  Let  us  look  for  the 
opportunities  that  are  presented  in  chal- 
lenges. Let  us  strive  to  create  an  atmosphere 
and  an  attitude  where  hope  pre-empts  de- 
spair, where  visions  Inspire  us  on  to  higher 
goals,  and  where  dreams  can  be  transformed 
into  realities. 

In  this  spirit  and  with  unity  of  purpose, 
we  In  Arkansas  can  go  forward  to  capture 
tomorrow's  promise  of  even  greater  achieve- 
ments, progress,  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  wish  to 
state  it  is  indeed  a  signal  honor  for  me 
to  be  able  to  join  with  the  distingriished 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  paying  respects 
and  testifying  to  my  great  appreciation 


for  the  tremendous  contribution  that 
Senator  John  McClellan  has  made  made 
not  only  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  but  as 
well  to  his  beloved  America. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  share  fully  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator's  time  be  extended  an  additional 
3  minutes  over  and  beyond  the  remain- 
ing 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .=;o  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  express  appreciation  to  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  for  al- 
lowing me  to  join  him  m  commending 
the  very  distinguiohed  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  McClellan). 

It  wa.s  most  fitting  that  the  General 
Ai;5embly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
adopted  the  concurrent  resolution  com- 
mending Senator  McClellan  on  his  serv- 
ices to  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  to 
the  Nation.  It  was  also  most  fitting  that 
the  general  assembly  presented  a  plaque 
to  the  ."^enior  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
this  regard. 

Too  often  the  services  of  men  like 
Senator  McClellan  go  unnoticed;  but  I 
am  glad  that  In  this  instance  the  legis- 
lature of  h;s  State  has  taken  action  to 
recoenize  the  outstanding  ability  of  this 
great  Senator,  and  to  recognize  his 
dedication  to  the  American  way  of  life, 
his  absolute  devotion  to  upholding  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  proper  order, 
and  also  the  contributions  he  has  made 
to  the  various  communities  in  his  State 
in  his  long  service  which  has  extended 
over  a  period  of  30  years  in  Congress. 

Senator  McClellan  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  chairmen  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  particular  reference  at  this  point 
to  his  chairmanship  of  the  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Through  his  service  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee  he  has  proved  to  be  a 
relentless  investigator,  courageous  and 
absolutely  fearless,  but  at  all  times  en- 
tirely objective  and  fair.  He  is  a  very 
Just  man,  he  is  a  compassionate  man, 
but  a  man  of  strong  convictions ;  and  he 
has  always,  in  his  services  in  the  Senate, 
put  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  first  and 
foremost  and  then  the  interest  of  his 
native  State.  I  think  this  is  the  proper 
order  of  priority.  He  has  never  been 
partisan  where  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion have  been  at  stake.  Yet,  he  has  al- 
ways been  cooperative  and  understand- 
ing with  the  leadership,  and  his  word 
has  always  been  his  bond.  What  he  says 
he  will  do,  he  will  do.  He  is  a  man  of  im- 
shakeable  integrity — dependable,  sincere, 
and  honet^t — and  he  is  his  own  man,  in- 
dependent, though  considerate  of  the 
views  of  his  colleagues. 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  grati- 
tude to  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in 
the  fight  against  crime.  In  the  fight 
against  corruption  and  subversion  and 
revolution.  He  hf\s  been  an  I'lspiratlon 


to  me  and  others,  I  am  sure,  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  trust  that  the  people  of  Arkansas  wiU 
continue  to  give  Senator  McClellan  the 
unstinting,  dedicated,  and  loyal  support 
the>  have  in  the  past  so  that  he  may 
continue  in  his  great  work  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  Nation  will  be  benefited  as  well  as 
generations  to  come. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
rising  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to 
the  very  deserved  tribute  which  has  been 
paid  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan). 

It  was  noble  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  entirely  characteristic  of  him 
to  do  this,  and  this,  in  itself,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  also 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen  )  for  participating  in  this  tribute 
today.  He,  too.  is  a  Senator  who  is  quick 
to  recognize  merit  where  it  is  due. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  con- 
cur in  his  statement  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  great  man 
and  a  great  Senator. 

I  conclude  by  saluting  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  and  also  by  saluting 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
for  the  unique  resolution  which  it  unani- 
mously adopted  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 


FURTHER    CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1971 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  tiie  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We^t  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  distinguished  Senator 
yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business  now 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 468,  making  certain  further  contin- 
uing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presidin3  OflBcer.  I 
also  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding 

THE    S3T:     could    IT    INCREASE    THE    INCIDENCE 
OP    SKIN    CANCEK? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago,  Dr.  James  E.  McDonald  of 
the  University  of  Arizona  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  the  SST.  Dr.  McDonald  is  an  at- 
mospheric physicist,  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  he 
was  asked  by  an  Academy  panel  to  look 
into  the  potential  effects  on  the  upper 
atmosphere  from  the  SST. 

In  his  testimony.  Dr.  McDonald  con- 
cluded that  a  fleet  of  SST's  flying  at 
60,000  to  70,000  feet  could  lead  to  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  incidence  of  skin 


cancer  in  the  United  States.  His  conclu- 
sion: 

It  Is  my  present  estimate  that  operation  ol 
SSTs  at  the  now-estimated  fleet  levels  for 
1980  85  could  so  Increase  transmission  of 
solar  ultraviolet  radiation  as  to  cause  some- 
thing of  the  order  of  6,000  to  10,000  addi- 
tional skin  cancer  cases  per  yeax  in  Just  the 
United  States  alone. 

Dr.  McDonald  testified  that  there  were 
several  hnks  in  his  hypothesis.  First,  it 
is  known  that  the  SST  will  emit  vast 
quantities  of  water  vapor  into  the  strat- 
osphere— about  382,000  pounds  per  New 
York  to  Paris  flight.  Second,  water  vapor 
interacts  chemically  with  the  ozone 
which  is  present  in  the  stratosphere,  and 
would  deplete  some  fraction  of  it.  Ozone 
is  essential  to  shield  out  the  sun's  harm- 
ful ultraviolet  radiation;  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  depleted,  there  would  be  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion reaching  the  earth's  surface.  Lastly, 
that  such  an  increase  in  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation could  increase  significantly  the 
incidence  of  skin  cancer. 

Dr.  McDonald's  testimony  was  dra- 
matic; but  it  was  only  the  word  of  one 
scientist.  To  get  an  idea  whether  his 
tiiesis  should  be  taken  seriously,  I 
wanted  to  find  out  how  other  scientists 
would  react. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
not  taken  a  position,  even  though  they 
asked  Dr.  McDonald  to  inquire  into  It. 
This  is  only  his  position; 

I  wanted  to  find  out  how  other  scien- 
tists would  react.  In  particular,  it  was 
important  to  know  whether  meteorolo- 
gists believed  Dr.  McDonald's  theory 
about  the  upper  atmosphere  was  reason- 
able; and  whether  dermatologists  con- 
curred in  what  Dr.  McDonald  had  said 
about  the  coimectlon  between  increased 
ultraviolet  radiation  and  skin  cancer. 
Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  40  of  the  lead- 
ing meteorologists  and  skin  cancer  spe- 
cialists in  the  country,  enclosing  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  McDonald's  testimony,  and 
asking  for  their  reactions. 

As  of  yesterday,  I  had  received  25  re- 
plies. Very  significantly,  none  of  them 
said  Dr.  McDonald  was  wrong.  Almost 
all  said  that  McDonald's  statements  were 
reasonable. 

I  released  the  full  text  of  the  25  lettero 
yesterday.  Later  In  the  day,  the  White 
House  issued  a  statement  that  this  was 
"a  shocking  attempt  to  create  fear,"  al- 
though Press  Secretary  Ziegler  later  in- 
dicated that  "some  questions"  had  been 
raised. 

The  same  charge  was  repeated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  yesterday.  It  was  re- 
peated by  Senators  in  my  presence  today. 
I  just  ask  any  Senator,  What  are  we 
supposed  to  do  under  these  circimi- 
stances?  A  responsible  man,  appointed 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
inquired  into  the  possibility  that  fleets 
of  SST's  could  increase  the  incidence  of 
skin  cancer.  He  testified  before  the  ap- 
propriate House  committee  that  it  could 
cause  thousands  of  cases  of  skin  cancer. 
I  asked  outstanding  authorities  in  the 
country  what  their  opinion  was. 

Since  they  tended  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  McDonald,  what  are  we 
supposed  to  do?  Bury  this  evidence?  Say 
it  is  too  dangerous  for  people  to  know, 
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that  they  mitjht  become  frightened?  Jt 
seems  to  me  \\e  have  a  duty  to  reveal 
these  expert  opinions.  We  have  a  duty  to 
face  up  to  It.  One  of  the  administra- 
tion's witnesses  in  favor  of  the  SST  m 
hearmgs  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  said. 

This  might  only  meiin  that  '.'tie  out  of 
twenty  thousar.d  will  get  skin  cancer. 

Perhaps  one  can  dismiss  tins  finding 
on  that  basis,  but  I  say  we  liave  not  only 
a  right  but  a  duty  to  examine  mto  it. 

This  is  not  a  scare  tactic.  It  is  a  matter 
of  facing  the  facts.  If  any  Senator  can 
argue  with  what  has  been  reasoned  by 
Dr.  McDonald  or  other  scientists  who 
doctmiented  what  I  am  gomg  to  put  into 
the  Record,  let  them  do  it,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting that  not  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  House  has  disputed  the  sub- 
stance of  what  ha*  beta  alleged  here.  All 
they  say  is  that  this  is  a  tea  re  tactic. 

Some  have  argued  about  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald, but  they  have  not  analyzed  or 
disputed  what  he  said.  So  u  seems  to  me 
we  have  a  right  to  consider  it,  because  it 
is  api-ropriate. 

My  press  conference  Wednesday  was 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the  25 
letters  I  had  received.  I  was  joined  by 
three  scientists  who  elaborated  further 
on  the  potential  health  hazard. 

The  three  who  joined  me  were  Dr. 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  chief  of  dermatol- 
ogy, Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Dermatology, 
Harvard  Medical  School;  Dr.  Jule  G. 
Charney.  Alfred  Sloan  professor  of 
meteorology,  MIT;  and  Dr.  Conway 
Leovy,  professor  of  atmospheric  sciences. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

As  I  have  said,  these  eminent  experts 
confirmed  the  substance  of  what  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald said.  They  submitted  themselves 
to  questions  by  members  of  the  press  for 
an  hour. 

These  scientists  not  only  emphasized 
that  .they  took  very  seriously  the  poten- 
tial link  between  full-scale  SST  opera- 
tion and  skin  cancer,  but  they  also  em^- 
phasiz^d  repeatedly  that  the  SST  proto- 
types were  not  neces-sary  to  research  on 
these  problems  and,  in  fact,  would  not 
even  help  solve  these  questions. 

They  also  indicated  very  strongly  that, 
in  all  probability,  we  couM  not  get  tiie 
answers  to  these  qu;'Stion;  in  the  tinie 
between  now  and  when  the  SST  is  sup- 
posed to  s-o  into  production  Tnerefcve, 
if  we  agree  to  fund  the  SST  on  Werlnfs- 
day,  when  we  shall  vote  on  it.  and  the 
Hou.^e  goes  along  with  it.  althoueh  it 
refused  to  do  so  yesterday,  it  v.i'.l  m;an 
production  would  start  before  'ac  would 
know  what  effect  the  S.ST  rouM  havp  on 
radiation-induced  illnes.s. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  all  the  letters  re- 
ceived to  date,  together  with  the  complete 
text  of  the  M  Dona'd  testimony,  be 
printed  in  the  Recort'  ?.i  this  point.  As 
I  have  said.  mo?t  .«igni^i-^ant  of  all.  no 
one — in  the  White  House  or  otherwise — 
has  directly  or  indirectly  contraciictf d 
the  substance  of  Dr.  McDonald's  testi- 
mony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mitp- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


ExKiaiT  1 
Testimony  of  Dr.  J.i.me3  E    McDonald 
Statement    Su!^^arTED    for    the    Record    by 
Dr.  James  E    McDonald,  iNaruvTE  of  At- 
mospheric    PiiYSICS,     t/NlVEUalTY     OF     ARI- 

7.0NA,  Tucson,  Ariz,,  at  Hearings  Before 
THE  Hor,-E  Subcommittee  o.n  Transporta- 
tion .^ppROt'iATioNS.  March  2.  1971.  Con- 
cerning THE  Si-priisoNic  Transport  Pro- 
gram 

(Note— This  version  contains  the  t\-po- 
graphiciU  corrections  and  minor  changes  of 
w  rduiK-  that  were  incorporated  into  the  rec- 
ord c:>py  Inserted  for  publication  In  the 
printed  hearingE.  The  ciiangea  Irom  the 
draft  availalDle  on  March  2,  1971.  are  all 
min(  r  changes  improving  on  the  clarity  of 
that  draft— JEM) 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SUMMARY 

Present  position:  Senior  physicist.  Insti- 
tute of  Atmospheric  Physics,  and  professor, 
Departmpr\t  of  Atmospheric  Sciences.  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  Tucson.  85721. 

Area  of  principal  research  Interest:  At- 
mospheric physics. 

Educational  background.  B  A.  (chemis- 
try),  University  of  Omaha.  1942.  M.S.  imet«- 
orolog>  ) .  Massfchusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
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1 .  introduction 

De'.iljerations  on  the  national  decision  as 
to  whether  to  proceed  now  with  an  SST  pro- 
gram have  brought  into  public  debate  im- 
portant questions  concerning  possible  en- 
'.  ir.>nmental  effects  of  major  SST  fleet  oper- 
ation.-. I  wish  to  summ-rize  here  s<jme  points 
whiLh  I  think  have  been  overlooked  or 
underemphasized  in  recent  dlscu.-sions  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  initiating  a  major  air- 
transport leciinology  in  the  stratosphere 

During  the  past  sever.il  months,  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in 
assessing  certain  specific  questions  as  to  how 
SST  fleet  operations  might  affect  the  ear-lr.-j 
atmosphere  and  thereby  modify  either  cli- 
mate, weather,  or  human  activities  con- 
tingent upon  important  atmospheric  proc- 
esses. Although  my  work  was  undert.'ken  m 
connection  with  current  studies  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences'  Panel  on 
Weather  and  Climate  Modification,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  I  do  not  speak  here  for  our 
Panel,  but  rather  as  an  individual  scientist. 
However,  I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  express 
my  indebtedness  to  many  other  scientific 
colleagues  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
who  have  offered  advice  and  critique  in  vari- 


ous ph..ses  uf  these  analyses.  Although  some 
of  my  viewpoints  and  findings  arc  si  HI  leiita- 
Uve,  all  have  been  laid  before  a  substantial 
total  number  of  workers  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent fields  in  an  effort  to  detect  and  elim- 
inate gross  errors,  so  I  acknowledge  the  help 
and  criticism  reflected  in  what  I  shall  .say 
here. 

Before  examining  in  some  detail  one  .-pe- 
ciflc  SST  atmospheric  effect  and  its  conse- 
quences (ozone  reduction  and  its  eilect  ou 
skin  cancer  incidence),  I  want  to  empha- 
size three  principal  gcne.-:ilizations  that 
strike  me  as  having  strong  bearing  not  only 
on  the  present  SST  decision  but  .also  on  the 
fe.isibillty  of  moving  on  even  farther  toward 
a  still  higher-altitude  mode  of  air  transport 
now  under  engineinng  study,  namely  the 
HST  (hjTJersonic  transport  i  technoloey 
(1,2).  ^' 

To  make  clear  certain  points  that  will 
come  up  repeatedly  below.  It  needs  to  be 
noted  first  that  t)ie  present  generation  of 
.suijsonic  Jets,  such  as  the  707.  DC-8.  747, 
etc.,  which  crulso  at  altitudes  near  35.00() 
feet,  are  sliU  operating  within  the  tropo- 
sphere, the  lowest  major  subdivision  of  the 
atmosphere,  s'-psraied  by  the  thin  tropo- 
p -Uff  layer  from  the  next  higlier  .'.nd  quite 
differen-  region,  the  stratosphrre.  por  pres- 
ent purposes,  we  may  take  the  me.m  al'itude 
of  the  tropopause  as  about  40-43.000  feel 
over  middle  latitudes.  SSTs  and  HSTs  would 
0/  contrast,  operate  well  withi.i  the  stralo- 
spliere  The  proposed  Boeing  SST  would 
cruise  neir  55.000  feet,  while  the  HSTs.  still 
only  on  drawing  boards,  would  crui.se  at  alti- 
tudes that  might  begin  near  80.0O0  feet, 
Wiirklng  upwards  .ts  technology  advanced  to 
ultimate  H.ST  cruise  levels  perhaps  near  150.- 
000  feet  (1,3). 

Although  there  are  military  Jets,  such  .as 
our  U-2  or  our  SR-  71,  which  can  cruise  at 
stratospheric  altitudes,  and  although  a  num- 
ber of  interceptors  have  sliort -duration  alti- 
tude capabilities  of  well  over  50,000  feet,  the 
total  number  of  fllght-hoitrs  per  year  ( or  bet- 
ter,  total  tons  of  fuel  burnt  per  year)  logged 
by  present  and  past  military  aircraft  flying 
;n  the  stratosphere  are  small  (order  of  a  few 
per  cent  as  large),  compared  with  the  pro- 
jected operational  levels  envisaged  for  US 
and  foreign  commercial  SSTs  by  the  1980-85 
;ierlod.  Hence  we  do  not  yet  have  experience 
with  the  en\ironmental  effects  of  fluiva  large 
numbers  of  very  fiigh  poxcered  aircraft  in  the 
stratosphere,  a  point  sometimes  forgotten  or 
even  misrepresented  In  arguments  over  po- 
tential seriousness  of  SST  atmospheric  modi- 
fication effects. 

2.  THREE  IMPORTANT  GENERALIZATIONS  ON  PO- 
TENTIAL ENVIRONMENTAL  SIDE-EFFECTS  O? 
HIGH-ALTITUDE  AIR-TRANSPORT  TECHNOLO- 
GIES 

I  sugge.-^t  that  very  careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  fallowing  three  points, 
as  we  weiL'h  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  pres- 
ent S.-: T  decision : 

( 1  I  The  stratosphere  is  efjertively  about 
100  times  more  sensitive  Ui  technologic  con- 
t.iniinalion  than  is  the  troposphere  because 
its  turnover-time  averages  about  1(X)  times 
longer  than  that  of  the  troposphere. 

(2i  Tlie  strato.sphore  is  a  region  cf  high 
chemical  reactivity,  unlike  the  troposphere, 
in  which  our  current  air  transport  technol- 
ogy now  operates. 

(3)  If  w^  now  start  an  SST  transport  tech- 
nology and  then  later  attempt  to  improve 
range-efficiencies  by  mtxlifving  engine  or 
airframe  designs  to  permit  flying  at  still 
higher  altitudes  for  if  we  move  on  to  an 
advanced  HST  technology),  then  we  shall 
find  that  both  of  the  preceding  difficulttes 
groic  even  more  serious  the  higher  we  try  to 
fly  in  the  stratosphere. 

Tiie  first  of  those  three  generalizations 
hinges  on  the  Important  quantity  known  as 
the    mean    turnover    time    (also   called    the 
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res'dence   time,    exchange    tm.e     or    liolUup 
time).  In   ''■>«'   troptisphere.   into   which   we 
emit  essentially  all  of  our  present  industrial 
and  technologic  pullu-ion.  the  e.tective  turn- 
over time  for  the  major  poUuiantb  averoges 
only  atK)Ut  a  v.eek.  possibly  rather  le^a  tlnui 
that     (4i-    Precipitation    piocesses    rapicCy 
Ecave'iBC  part'culates  and  many  g.iseous  pol- 
lutant,^ frt-m  the  trop(i.>=i)beie,  so  that  con- 
uminants  (even  tliose  from  pres?nt-day  jets 
tlylng  l:i  tUe  upper  troposphere)    are  fairly 
quickly  washed  out  by  rai'i.  But  the  s  rate- 
sphere  enjoy.-;  no  such   crticieii.    .scavenging 
action;    it   lios   no   cioud-and-rain   washout 
mechauisniP   comparable    to   tho.e   that    are 
effective  in  our  troposphere.  Instead,   pases 
or  paniculates  emitted  into  the  iirato.=phere 
rmd    theinceives    in     an     extremely     stable 
region  la  which  removal  hinges  upon  slow 
transport    and    downward    mixit'p    ti    the 
tropopause,   followec:    by    "tropopause    fuiu- 
Ing"  or  other  leakout  mechanism.^  thnt  carry 
the   pollutant    do*n    into    the    troposphere 
where    rain    scave  iging    can    comp'et"    tiie 
removal   proces.-^    (5).  For   the  lower  strato- 
sphere, where  the  pvopMseri  S.STs  would  liy, 
the  average   turnover  lime  is   now  rcgirded 
as  averaging  aHout  two  years  (5,  0.  7.  8),  in 
contrast    to     the     tropospheres    5-6     days 
Hence,  for  any  given  moIUU ion-rate,  steaoy- 
staoe  Rccumulatlons  wni  run  about  loo  times 
greater    in    the    stratosphere    becau.-:©    con- 
tami.-iants  take  ICO  times  long^T  to  be  I'uEhed 
out  if  inserted  into  the  Ijwcr  stratosphere. 
Actually  that  ratio  of  lOO-iold  s^.ould  tie  :  et 
at   an  even   higher   figure,   Fince   the    creat 
stability   of   the    stratosphere    prevents    the 
kind  of  deep  mixing  charr.cteristic  nf  the  far 
more  unstable  troposphere,  with  the  result 
that  the  masE-thickne:s  of  stra'c^^pherlc  air 
effectively  available  lo  dilute  c^ntamina:  t? 
rviiu   about   5   tiinci    Ema"er   than    for    the 
troposphere.  Wilhriut  pursuing  these  matters 
into  lurther  detail,  we  may  say  that  we  '^hall 
probably  be  underestimat^nq  the  seriousitet,;, 
of  this  pctnt  by  here  adapting  the  fgure  of 
100-iol(!  greater  tnrno\er  tir.ic  m  thi,'  strito- 
snhere,  where  the  SSTs  would  be  emitting 
various  exhaust  product  <. 

The  sec  nd  point,  concerning  the  :ar 
greater  degree  of  chemical  reactivity  of  the 
stratosphere  results  fr-om  the  :>resence  there 
of  the  c-:one  layer  (5i.  frc^m  thf  presence  of 
..mall  taut  chemic=tily  quite  slgnihcant  con- 
centrations of  reactive  free  radicals  like  hy- 
droxvls  and  peroxvls.  and  from  the  ptP«»t-ce 
of  an  inten,^r  fliix  cf  solar  iilt'ovolet  radia- 
tion, whose  quanta  have  en -rgy  <-uf;icieatly 
high  to  drive  many  reactions  that  canno^ 
..ccur  in  our  lower  atmoppiitrc  ibecLitisc  such 
energetic  quanta  are  illtered  out  before  th-iy 
can  get  down  Into  the  troposphere,  chiefly 
by  the  ozone  Ir.yer  Itself). 

The  thi-4  generalization  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  If  future  aeronautical  Improve- 
ments in  the  .SST  sh:iuld  nermlt  it  to  flv 
at  higher  altitudes  (attractive  for  rea'"o.is  of 
both  fuel  economic^  and  sonic  boom  mitiga- 
tion), th; ;  would  only  teitd  to  ovacer:3at,e  the 
foregoing  two  dlfficuUiss.  Average  luriover 
times  incrcises  as  one  g.  e:~  to  hlrh''r  alti- 
tudes m  the  stratcs;5here  (a  trend  v,e;'  docu- 
mented f:om  nuclear  homb-test  deb'^is  tracer 
studies)  tirobably  attainiii"  vjitup.^  of  'hf  or- 
der of  10  years  near  100.000  ft  (4  5).  This 
imry,ies  a  tendency  to  build  up  still  hicher 
steadv-.5iate  concentrations  for  any  fixed  rate 
of  injection  of  aircraft  contaminant-,  a.f,  we 
rai.s?  the  iitjectio:i  level  from  the  currently 
projected  e5,000-ft  cniise-level  of  the  first 
SSTs  now  under  coiisideratio".  This  difficulty 
is  further  aesrravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
niMn  peak  of  the  ozone  layer  lies  above  the 
65,000-ft  iovel  lo/oiie  concentrations  attain 
a  broad  maximum  centered  in  about  the  75,- 
000-100.000-fl  Interval,  the  exact  value  de- 
pendi:ig  some'vhat  on  latitude  and  season). 
Relative  concentratio-.s  of  free  radicals  and 
alsD  intensities  of  reaction-etiergi?:ing  solar 
ultraviolet  quanta  not  only  Increase  tipward 
through  the  latter  altitude  zone,  but  go  right 
CXVir 157— P.-irt  6 


on  l.-.creaiiiig  tj  st  li   greater  heights,  such 
as  those  no.v  being  talk>-'d  about  for  HSr  op- 
eraiio'is.  If  there  are   'as  I  believe  to  be  the 
case)     some    .«erious    envir'^r.mema!    conse- 
quences of   starting   an   SST   techtiolotiy  at 
05.000-ft  cruite-level.s,   those  diflicullies  will 
get  wofoe  as  efforts  are  made  to  puili  SST 
cruise-levels  still  higher.  A. id,  -.viihuut  gotni.; 
into  the  point  In  full  detail,  there  will  ccr- 
tal.ly  be  pressures  to  push  for  tho,~e  higher 
altitudes,  since  considerat  iotis  siieli  as  these 
luiderlyintt  the  Breguet   ra'^-'^-onicieiicy  for- 
mula show  tha*  one  will  he  able  to  fly  wirh 
ste.id.ly  lo-Aer  .■^peciuc  fat!   c.jnsiiapno'i   by 
going   higher  und   fa.-jtcr.   That   -sill   tend   to 
put  pressvire  on  to  pu-h  SST  cruise  aitil'idtiS 
upwards  and  later  t  .  .'oliow  them  with  e\--.i 
higher-flying     HSTs.     Then     lotii;  er     holdi'i' 
times  at  thee  higher  leveis  will  tend  towards 
hitther  and  higher  steady-state  contaminan* 
c^^'icentrations.  and.  at  the  same  time,  great- 
er   liAtal    abundaiices    of    roac*i-e    m-^iecii'.es 
aad    ent.Tgetic    quanta    of    s>'lnr     iiliravioiet 
radiation    will    tend    to    tjose    steadily    more 
serious  problems  of  environmental  side  ef- 
fects. This  pulnt  is  not,  I  bclle-e.  widely  ap- 
preciated   In    the    a- ronautical    engii.cering 
world. 

These  three  rather  broad  generalization.- 
I  submit,  need  to  be  weighed  verv  carefully  in 
any  major  national  decision  t"  undertake  an 
S.ST  technology.  Those  three  points  have 
b.'-en  ignored  in  a  .ntimber  of  recent  defenses 
of  the  SSr  program,  with  the  result  that  SST 
exhaust  contaminations  hare  sometimes  been 
made  out  as  of  quite  minor  concern,  whereas 
the  full  implicatioiKs  of  the  long  holdup  time 
and  high  reactivity  of  the  part  of  the-  atmos- 
phere in  which  SSTs  would  operate  have  only 
begun  to  be  explored.  Some  of  the  p.ast  cau.^al 
playing-down  cf  potential  hazards  that  I 
have  encountered  reflects  l.ttle  appreciation 
of  these  complexities. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  iovth  eeneraliza- 
lion  one  might  well  append  to  the  above 
Diree:  Increases  in  the  concentrationr  of 
stratospheric  particulate  concentrations  that 
v.ii!  result  from  SST  exhaust  eml.ssions  and 
•iic'r  reaction-products  (sulfates,  nitrates, 
sn;,5.  hydrocarbon  products)  will  be  intro- 
duced into  a  part  of  the  atnio,:phere  where  it 
is  quite  possible  that  they  can  exert  more 
c'.imatlcally  adverse  effects  than  similar  p,'a-- 
•:culatcs  would  have  in  the  lower  atmos- 
;i'  ere.  This  i"  a  subtle  p;;ln*  (and  one  en- 
tailing some  ■'till  poorly  kn^wn  optical  prop- 
erti""s  cf  pn  ,:-:ble  particttlates  resulting  from 
SST  Ftra+ospher1c  oper.-'ioir-,  ai  -.veil  ss  some 
complex  interactions  with  ether  atmospheric 
prct",.se£) ,  so  I  .-^hall  mention  it  only  In  pa;.?- 
mg — but,  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  necessary 
to  warn  that  long-term  operation  cf  new 
types  of  high-altitude  air  transport  tech- 
nologies might  make  this  stiil  po/-;rly  under- 
stood form  of  envlronm.enial  disturbance  .ts 
serious  as  or  even  more  serious  than  atiy 
o-'tt:-)  r.'-  t-  sfsporrcd. 

3.      SOME     TALLACIES     AND     MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
ABOUT  POrENTIAI.  SST  ATMOSPHERIC  EFFrCTS 

(1)  SSTs  will  cause  persistent  ice-crystal 
veils  which  will  alter  the  earth's  climate. 
Pe.i.rs  that  the  extremely  large  volume  of  wa- 
ter vapor  emitted  from  SST  fuel  combustion 
will  lead  to  contrail -formation  and  hence  to 
development  of  long-persisting  hazy  strato- 
spheric veils  of  slow-falling  ice  crystals  do 
not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  I  have  re- 
viewed again  the  arguments  that  led  me  and 
others  who  prepared  the  1966  NAS  report  on 
weather  and  climate  modification  (9)  to  dis- 
count this  problem  and  we  have  found  no 
reason  to  alter  our  19S6  conclusions  to  the 
eiTect  that  this  will  not  be  a  source  of  any 
significant  climatic  disturbance.  SSTs  will 
not  only  fly  at  altitudes  too  high  to  lead  even 
to  formation  of  contrails  most  of  the  time, 
but,  still  tiore  to  the  point,  they  will  be  fly- 
ing In  a  region  whers;  mean  relative  humidi- 
ties due  to  naturally  occurring  water  vapor 
average  only  about  STc,  so  that  persistence  of 


any  contrails  that  do  occasionally  form  is 
ruled  cu'  by  such  dnness.  Only  rarely,  it 
high  altitudes  m  the  winter,  cr  pos-Ttbly  occu- 
tionallv  al  io\«.  al'iiudes.  is  it  nt  all  probable 
It  at  cl.uiails  wo  ilu  firm  and  persist.  £ei.- 
oui  climatic  disturbance  from  these  coiii- 
paratively  rare  occasions  doc-  not  appear 
likely. 

(2)    Water   vc.pur  addit.on-   :j   i-^e  sf.iito- 
sprierc  w.ll  produce  such  tiny  r,.d,.itions  of 
u:one    that    no    hiAogically    srrij->    cc.i.,e- 
qucnc<-<    will    eriiuc.    ihis    conclusu'n    was 
reiiched  in  the  SCEP  Report  (10),  and  it  was 
also  my  own  liu:iai  conclusior..  HiAve ,'er,  a 
prev.ously  overljoked  hne  of  evi^tnci   now 
appears   to   lead   tj   quite   opposite   conclu- 
sions. The  pobii'.niity   il:ai   oz^^ne  re-uciun 
resuUm:;    from   chemical    interaciicn^     ..ix 
S.3T-exhaust  water  v.ipor  will  be  larf-e  en   ■.,J 
to  yield  serio-is  increases  in  mcldtjue  of  ik.a. 
cancer  o'er  the  estimaijd  cperaring  periL'd  or 
„n   SST  technology  is  a  good  example  of  a 
subtle   and   initially   unre;ogni^eci    er.viroh- 
mental    hazard    noW    callmT    for    the    luo,.! 
searciiing  scrutiny.  I  shall  take  tlii>  example 
of  a  'hiiideu  S^T  problem"  below  utid  ust  .1 
to  show  hC'V  tnere  may  well  be  diifiruli.ct.  .u 
high-altitude  transport  technologic-,  ihe^  we 
nave     'jnly     b.irely    beftan     tu     undeistand. 
Briefly.  11  is  my  present  cstimi-t^  that  oper- 
ation'of  SST.-  a:  the  now-esiiinatei  fieei  lev- 
els  precjcied   for   1930-8,/   cotild   io   mc.w.se 
tr  ■.iismissicn  of  scK.r  ultraviolet  radiation  aa 
to  cause  Sijme;.hing  uf  the  order  of  5-10,000 
j.ddiiiocal  sk.ii  cancer  ct-cs  j-^r  :,ear  in  j.ist 
the    Cn.ied   StaiCo   ulune.    I    rnurn   t.j    this 
point,  below. 

(3)  Watr-  lapjr  added  to  Vie  .-tratosp'i'  re 
by  SST  is  cf  only  trivial  siinificance,  vince 
thiindvrstorms  put  far  viorc  water  into  the 
i,t-i.i^>phe>e  oy  cntncly  natnial  processes. 
This  argument  ha,^  appeartd  m  .c\tral  places 
(12,  13).  In  one  wicieiv  repeated  form.  It 
suggests  tiiat  a  single  tropical  t.'iUuderst'rm 
can  Inject  as  much  .vater  vapor  lut'..  the 
.--jtrai  j.,pherf  as  would  the  entire  SST  fle.t  in 
a  single  di.y.  The  argument  then  u.sually 
toatjLues  with  the  remark  thai,  Xcr  the 
world  as  a  wh^le,  there  may  be  sometiniig 
Ui:e  -iOiX)  tiiunderstorms  per  day,  hence  why 
w,jrry  about  SST  water  vap  ^r  addlt.ons,  iiie 
primary  iailacy  iiere  ii  that  any  auj  all 
natu.  ui  procooits  (lacludaig  i.huuaei&Lc;rmj) 
acc^-uni.ag  ;'or  the  naturally  occurring  w,..ter 
\apur  in  tne  siratu^i-here  are  already  fully 
allowtd  lor  a^  aoou  as  one  iniroducca  iiro  an 
aualya^s  lae  present  estimate  of  the  liit/jge 
natural  water  vapor  content  of  the  strato- 
sphere, now  put  at  abuut  5  ppai  by  volume 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  many  investija- 
tors,  eaj.eciaily  Mastenbi.j^k,  To  ihe  etvteitc 
that  irupical  thuncerstoriiio  are  a  fact^^i  in 
aatural  vapor  >ajection:3  into  the  s  rato- 
sphere,  that  effect  is  taken  into  accotiui  as 
soon  a^  one  Uats  the  a\erage  i-tture  01  a'out 
3  ppai  by  voUa.ie.  I  kuow  or  i^o  anal',  .^.-i  of 
potential  SST  euvlronmental  effects  related 
lu  SST  exhaust  \apor  coniaaanation  >i;  the 
stratosphere  that  ha  e  ii^t  proceeded  from 
just  this  b,isis;  hence  I  can  only  rega,  d  the 
•■ihundc-riturm  argument"  as  inherent'...  mis- 
leading ijL'dukc  u,  o:  cour..e,  makes  tie  un- 
initiated think  tlict  SSr  vapor  addiiioas  are 
coaici.aw  trivial  when  measured  against 
whoUy  natural  effects  and  has  often  been 
made  in  a  context  vaguely  suggestint;  that; 
critics  of  SST  environmental  hazards  aic  ig- 
noring such  thunderstorm  effects.  Tai.t  ia 
unfair  and  misleading  argumentation  cii  the 
part,  of  SST  proponents. 

Furthermore,  the  SST  proponents  who  use 
the  thuuderitorm  argiunent  have,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  backed  up  their  basic 
claims  With  good  observational  data  as  to  (a) 
what  fraction  of  the  several  thousand  thun- 
derstorms per  day  actually  penetrate  the 
tropopause  and  succeed  in  delivering  any 
vapor  to  the  dry  strut jsphcre,  and  as  t  (b) 
jvi£t  how  much  vapor  is  actually  exchanged 
with  the  stratosphere,  even  In  those  cases 
where   a   tliunderstorm   does   penetrate   the 
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lower  siratofcphere  I  would  suggest  that  oniy 
an  extremely  sinall  percentage  of  all  thunder 
heaids  (i.e.,  cumulonimbus  clouds)  build  up 
Into  the  stratosphere  (In  either  middle  or 
low  latltudec)  and  that  the  thunderstorms 
of  the  world  are  actually  a  minor  component 
of  the  overall  meteorologlcsJ  machinery  by 
which  vapor  moves  up  to  the  tropical  strato- 
sphere—most of  It  ascending  slowly  over 
an  enormous  area  In  the  rising  branch  of 
the  Hadley-cell  circulation  near  the  Equator. 
But,  ;n  any  event,  the  all-Important  point 
thai  the  non-meteorologist  should  realize 
in  connection  with  this  Is  that  we  are  al- 
ready taking  Into  acco\uit  aay  and  all  such 
effecis  when  we  start  hazard-analyses  (as  in 
the  skin  cancer  question  below),  with  the 
oosPTved  average  stratospheric  water  vapor 
con:ent  of  about  5  ppm  by  volume.  The 
••thunderstorm  vapor  injection"'  argument  Is 
about  as  misleading  to  public  and  to  Con- 
grees  as  In  the  '•ice  crystal  veU"  argument,  as 
I  now  see  it. 

(4 1  SST  polluticm  ejects  are  unimportant, 
since  they  will  constitute  only  about  one 
per  "ent  of  the  pollution  from  other  tech- 
nologies. This  argument  (13)  haa  several 
fallacies  In  It.  First,  It  takes  as  "SST  pollu- 
tion' only  the  kind  of  particulate  and  gase- 
ous pollutions  that  tend  to  cause  pollution 
difBculUes  in  the  lower  atmosphere  (sulfur 
dioxide,  hydrocarbons,  soots),  and  it  quite 
casually  Ignores  the  point  that,  in  the  strat- 
osphere where  these  emissions  have  to  be 
worried  about,  even  such  a  seemingly  harm- 
less exhaust  product  as  water  vapor  can  lead 
TO  serious  disturbances,  yet  Is  emitted  In 
amounts  about  a  thousand  times  greater. 
Secondly,  It  casually  Ignores  the  point 
stressed  above,  that  the  roughly  100-fold 
grea-er  holdup  time  (turnover  time)  of  the 
stratosphere,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
troposphere  where  other  present  forms  of 
atmwpherlc  pollution  are  occurring,  implies 
that  if  SSTs  put  out  oniy  about  1%  as  much 
pollution  as  all  other  polluting  technologies, 
then  the  100-fold  greater  holdup  time  char- 
acteristic of  the  part  of  our  atmosphere  lii 
which  SSTs  will  cruise  virUl  Just  about  cancel 
out  that  advantage.  That  is,  storing  up  for 
a  hundred  times  as  long  the  emissions  of  an 
SST  technology  emitting  only  l-^n  as  much 
pollution  would  Just  bring  the  SST  pollution- 
levels  up  to  about  par  with  those  of  all  other 
techniques.  I  would  not  wish  to  press  that 
arimment  too  far:  but  it  serves  to  show  how 
incomplete  some  of  the  existing  argumen- 
tation is.  Such  incomplete  argumentation 
can  be  a  soiKce  of  confusion,  as  exemplified 
in  one  recent  statement  made  within  the 
Senate,  where  it  came  out  that  three  auto- 
mobiles going  down  the  highway  at  60  mph 
woulld  emit  more  water  vapor  than  the  entire 
fleet  of  SSTs,  a  multiply-garbled  version  In 
which  several  misunderstandings  and  errors 
became  confounded. 

(5)  //  SSTs  are  going  to  pollute  our  atmos- 
phere, it's  better  to  have  it  polluted  by  U.S. 
SSTs  than  by  the  same  number  of  foreign- 
produced  SSTs. 

Sometimes  it  is  suggested  that  It  is  point- 
less to  debate  the  present  SST  decision  be- 
cause if  we  dont  build  those  SSTs,  somebody 
else  will.  I  believe  a  sounder  viewpoint  is 
this:  Whether  we  build  and  fly  many  hun- 
dreds of  stratospheric  commercial  transports 
or  whether  some  other  country  does,  exactly 
the  same  careful  scientific  assessment  of 
potential  global  (or  hemispheric)  environ- 
mental hazards  has  to  be  conducted.  Entirely 
independent  or  who  builds  a  high-powered 
SST  that  will  contaminate  the  sensitive  and 
reactive  stratosphere,  the  hjuiard-burdens 
will  be  much  the  same,  since  stratospheric 
winds  will  spread  the  effects  over  most  of 
the  (Northern)  hemisphere.  The  real  ques- 
tion at  stake  la  thus  the  question  of  whether 
it  Is  acceptable  to  any  and  all  nations  to 
have  operating  in  the  stratosphere  a  heavy 
alr-tnouport  technology  which  might  impose 
any    globally    unacceptable    environmental 


burde.is  affecting  any  or  all  natioial  inter- 
ests. The  Inherently  International  char- 
acteristic of  the  problem,  when  properly 
appreciated,  requires  that  the  United  States 
or  Russia  view  the  Concorde  program  just  as 
critically  as  the  British  or  Russians  must 
view  the  American  program,  etc.  The  basic 
question  is  whether  the  stratosphere  is  going 
to  be  Just  too  sensitive  to  the  kinds  of 
transport  technology  now  envisaged  by  aero- 
nautical engineers  who  have  made  their  Im- 
pressive advances  without  fully  examining 
environmental  implications  of  the  powerful 
and  fast  vehicles  they  have  been  designing 
with  such  skill. 

(6)  The  sensible  and  conclusive  way  to 
.s'ort  out  all  of  these  questions  abcmt  SST 
environmental  effects  is  to  build  several  pro- 
totypes, fly  them  in  the  stratosphere,  and 
make  direct  measurements  to  settle  all  of  the 
uncertainties.  Although  such  a  suggestion 
has  a  rather  plausible  ring  to  it,  careful 
examination  of  where  the  really  crucial  en- 
vironmental questions  now  lie  shows  rather 
conclusively  that  availability  of  a  new  flying 
SST  prototype  will  do  almost  nothing  to 
settle  these  scientific  controversies.  There 
are  far  more  scientific  uncertainties  than  I 
shall  be  able  to  pinpoint  here;  but,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  the  kind  of  research 
now  needed  to  clairlfy  these  problems  Involve 
laboratory  or  computer  work,  or  biological 
studies  have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  avail- 
ability of  prototype  STI^.  Our  difficulty  Is 
that  we  lack  basic  scientific  understanding 
of  a  number  of  key  questions  raised  by  pro- 
posals to  initiate  high-altitude  transport 
technology.  As  with  all  too  many  past  ex- 
amples, we  have  failed  to  conduct  a  broad 
and  vigorous  program  of  basic  research,  so 
that  we  just  don't  have  all  the  answers  at 
hand  when  technological  change  suddenly 
calls  for  assessing  hazards.  Fljring  models  of 
the  SST  may  be  useful  in  checking  engineer- 
ing-feasibility questions  but  they  will,  un- 
fortunately, be  essentially  viseless  in  provid- 
ing answers  to  most  questions  on  environ- 
mental side-effects  that  have  emerged  from 
recent  Inquiries. 

4.  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  OVERLOOKED  SST  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL H.^ZARD:  INCREASED  INCIDENCE 
or  SKIN  CANCER  FROM  ENHANCEMENT  OF 
SOLAR  ULTRAVIOLET  EXPOSURE  ACCOMPANYING 
DIMINTTTION    OF   STRATOSPHERIC    OZONE 

Past  experience  with  new  technologies  of- 
fers a  number  of  historical  examples  of  the 
general  principle  that  entlrelv  unanticipated 
environmental  difficulties,  often  of  a  rather 
subtle  nature,  may  ultimately  come  to  light 
after  years  of  operation  with  that  new  tech- 
nology (pesticide  technologies,  release  of 
mercury  from  seemingly  harmless  industrial 
processes,  radiation  ha2ard3.  lead  tetraethyl 
gasoline  additives,  etc.) .  Certainly  It  must  be 
agreed  that.  In  trying  to  avoid  many  more 
such  experiences,  we  need  to  find  ways  of 
assessing  new  technologies  far  more  care- 
fully than  we  have  done  In  the  past.  A  recent 
National  Academy  of  sciences  report  on  tech- 
nology assessment  (14)  has  provided  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  these  challenges,  and  ha"? 
drawn  particular  attention  to  the  need  for 
detecting  those  potential  side-effects  of  new 
technologies  before  the  latter  attain  so  ad- 
vanced a  Slate  of  development  that  too  large 
an  economic  and  social  investment  has  been 
made  to  stop  the  new  technology  prior  to 
its  getting  beyond  a  polnt-of-no-return. 
Surely  all  such  considerations  ought  now  to 
)-,e  brought  to  bear  on  the  present  national 
d»<ct-iion  to  initiate  an  entirely  new  form  of 
liigh-aititude  commercial  transpwrt  tech- 
nology that  raises  complex  environmental 
questions  of  an  unprecedented  nature. 

It  was  very  much  in  that  spirit  that  I  have 
reexamined  recently  certain  earlier  conclu- 
sions that  ozone-reductions  due  to  water 
vapor  added  to  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer 
would  be  too  small  tc  have  discernible  bio- 
logical Importance  Although  the  full  argu- 
ment that  has  led  me  to  the  view  that  SSTs 


raii'h;  CAUSf-  adverse  effec's  U.'ge  en  ^ugl.  to 
be  of  publlc-he.ilth  concern  Is  too  lensthy 
to  be  completely  detailed  here?.  I  wish  tD  out- 
line Its  main  features,  since  I  believe  the 
argument  Is  strong  enough  that  it  must  now 
be  carefully  weighed  into  the  present  dec;- 
sions  on  the  SST  program. 

( 1 )  Carcinogenic  effects  of  solar  ultraviolet 
radiation. — That  skin  cancer,  esjjeclally  of 
the  basal  cell  and  squamous  cell  types,  is 
caused  chiefly  by  prolonged  exposure  to  solar 
ultraviolet  radiations  has  now  been  attested 
In  so  many  ways  as  to  be  essentially  beyond 
dispute  (15.  16.  17).  Among  the  Items  of 
evidence  supporting  this  conclusion,  those  of 
particular  concern  relative  to  SST  effects 
Include  the  follcrwlng:  (a)  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  there  Is  a  systematic  tendency  for 
higher  skin  cancer  Incidence  in  regions  char- 
acterized by  low  average  ozone  amounts  over- 
head, by  high  percentage  of  clear  skies,  and 
by  short  airpath  for  incident  solar  rays. 
Briefly,  all  of  these  factors  tend  to  imply 
higher  UV  (ultraviolet)  dosage  rates  at  low 
than  at  high  latitudes,  and  skin  cancer  in- 
cidence Is  found  to  increase  correspondingly 
as  one  moves  from  high  to  lower  latitudes 
(18,  19).  (b)  In  any  given  area,  skin  cancer 
Incidence  Is  known  to  run  much  higher 
among  persons  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
out-of-doors  (farmers,  ranchers,  construction 
workers,  sportsmen,  seamen,  etc.)  (c)  Long- 
standing clinical  experience  shows  that  skin 
cancer  lesions  appear  predominantly  on  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  body;  about  86-90% 
of  all  lesions,  In  fact,  occur  on  head  and  neck 
areas  which  are  least  covered  by  clothing 
(d)  For  the  same  reason,  average  incidence 
for  males  exceeds  that  of  females,  in  essen- 
tially all  parts  of  the  world,  (e)  Llght-com- 
plexloned  persons  exhibit  markedly  higher 
skin  cancer  incidence  than  do  dark-skinned 
p>erson8;  persons  of  Celtic  derivation  seem 
particularly  vtilnerable  according  to  many 
studies  (15.  20),  wbUe  Negroes  exhibit  much 
lower  Incidence  than  do  Caucasians,  (f) 
Albinos  or  persons  homozygous  relative  to 
the  autosomal  recessive  genetic  disease 
xeroderma  pigmentosum  provide  particular- 
ly dramatic  evidence  ( albeit  of  very  distinct- 
ly different  nature  in  those  two  categories) 
of  vulnerability  to  solar  Induction  of  skin 
cancer  (21,22,23).  (g)  Laboratory  Irradiation 
experiments  demonstrate  induction  of  skin 
cancer  at  wavelengths  near  3000  Angstroms, 
(h)  Increasing  incidence  of  skin  cancer  in 
recent  years  appear  explainable  in  terms  of 
changing  recreational  habits  leading  to 
greater  average  solar  exposure  and  in  terms 
of  changing  clothing  habits,  especially  among 
women. 

(2)  Critical  rule  of  the  ozone  layer  in  filter- 
ing solar  UV  (ultraviolet)  .—Despite  the 
seemingly  small  total  amount  of  ozone  In  the 
stratosphere  (equivalent  in  mass  to  a  layer 
of  sea-level  air  only  about  3  millimeters 
thick) ,  the  strong  absorptivity  of  ozone  for 
wavelengths  near  3000  Angstroms  and  below 
serves  to  filter  out  much  of  the  solar  UV; 
so  that,  for  most  ptirposes.  It  is  accurate 
enough  to  say  that  the  ozone  produces  a 
cutoff  near  2900  Angstroms  (34).  It  has  long 
been  known  that  this  filtration  effect  is  of 
critical  biological  Importance  to  all  fornu  -f 
life,  especially  animal  Ufe;  but,  in  just  the 
past  few  years,  there  has  emerged  a  still 
more  impressive  and  still  more  fascinating 
series  of  Indications  that  stratospheric  ozone 
has.  In  fact,  been  a  crucial  limiting  factor 
throughout  most  of  the  evolutionary  his- 
tory of  terrestrial  life.  The  evidence  is  now 
mounting  very  rapidly  that  various  life- 
forms  (ranging  from  microorganisms  to  hu- 
mans) now  survive  In  the  face  of  existing 
solar  UV  exposures  only  because  of  having 
evolved  astonishing  and  fasclnaclng  protec- 
tive mechanisms  or  UV  damage-repair  mech- 
anisms (at  the  cell -biological  level).  I  can- 
not here  do  justice  to  this  impressive  body 
of  biological  evidence;  suffice  It  to  say  that 
DNA  damage  (chiefly  thymine  dlmerizatlon 
that  amounts  to  somatic  mutation)   results 
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from  UV  irradiation,  and  the  more  so  the 
.h,rter  the  active  UV  wavelengths,  since 
DNA  absorption  peaks  near  2600  Angstroms, 
furthermore,  mounting  evidence  implicates 
Thvinlne  dlmerizatlon  In  DNA  as  either  a  con- 
•rolllng  or  a  contributing  factor  In  UV  in- 
duction of  skin  cancer,  some  of  the  most 
conent  evidence  thereof  having  been  turned 
UD  very  recenUy  in  special  studies  dealing 
with   xeroderma    pigmentosum    skin    tissues 

(21,22,23).  _^ 

(31  ImplicaUona  of  the  north-south  gra- 
dient in  skin  cancer  incidence.— Various 
epidemiological  studies  (18,  19,  25)  have 
revealed  a  north-to-south  Increase  In  aver- 
age skin  cancer  incidence  In  the  United 
States  that  amounts  to  about  an  elght-to- 
ten-fold  higher  incidence  (measured  In  num- 
bers of  new  cases  detected  per  year  per  IOC- 
OCX)  total  population,  and  ranging  from 
arouud  25  per  100,000  per  year  averaged 
&cTos,s  the  northern  tier  of  states  to  around 
200-250  per  100,000  for  the  southern  tier 
of  stales).  Strong  corroboration  of  this  kind 
of  'svEtematlc  latitudinal  gradient  of  skin 
cancer  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
(eg..  26,  27).  and  the  gradient  Is  marked 
enough  that  one  can  even  detect  It  In  data 
from  within  a  single  large  state  like  Texas, 
or  within  rather  small  countries  like  Eng- 
land or  Japan. 

This  north -south  gradient  of  incidence  re- 
sults from  the  Interaction  of  a  number  of 
factors,  including  average  annual  number  of 
hours  of  outdoor  exposure,  cloudiness,  solar 
elevation  angles,  and  total  overhead  concen- 
trations of  stratospheric  ozone.  For  fairly 
obvious  reasons,  annual  dosages  are  domi- 
nated by  summertime  exposure;  and  when 
one  examines  data  on  cloudiness  and  effects 
of  sun  angle,  he  flnds  that  these  produce 
fairly  small  latitudinal  effects  in  the  U.8,  A 
larger  gradient  effect  Is  brought  In  by  length 
of  time  per  year  in  which  temperatures  are 
warm  enough  to  permit  appreciable  amounts 
of  out-of-doors  work  and  recreation.  With- 
out reviewing  all  details,  let  me  say  that  con- 
sidering all  of  these  factors  has  led  me  to  as- 
sign no  more  than  half  the  total  dosage  gra- 
dient to  factors  other  than  ozone  differences. 
(I  suspect  this  may  be  underestimating  the 
relative  importance  of  the  ozone  gradients.) 
Taking  that  value  along  with  reported  medi- 
cal data  on  cancer  Incidence  yields  a  rough, 
tut  I  believe  meaningful,  calibration  figure 
of  a  variation  of  abcjt  6  percent  of  skin  can- 
cer incidence  for  every  one  percent  of  varia- 
tion of  columnar  total  ozone  overhead.  Un- 
fortunately, laboratory  studies  using  experi- 
mental animals  have  never  been  carried  out 
in  a  way  permitting  direct  cross-check  on 
this  "amplification  factor"  of  around  6;  but 
such  data  as  are  in  the  literature  (17)  are 
at  least  not  Incompatible  with  such  a  factor. 
There  is  urgent  need  (on  grounds  broader 
than  mere  SST  concerns) to  secure  far  more 
such  data  In  the  near  future. 

(4)  Reductions  of  stratospheric  ozone  by 
chemical  interaction  with  SST  water  vapor. — 
Beginning  about  five  years  ago,  a  series  of  In- 
vestigations (28.  29,  30)  has  revealed  that 
naturally  occurring  stratospheric  water  va- 
por Interacts  with  ozone  to  reduce  its  aver- 
age concentrations  by  a  substantial  amount. 
Still  more  recently  the  theory  of  these  pho- 
tochemical interactions  has  been  employed 
(31.  32)  to  estimate  the  percentage  reduc- 
tion of  average  stratospheric  ozone  that  one 
might  expect  to  result  from  SST  operations. 
These  predictions  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
assumed  numbers  of  SSTs  and  on  certain  at- 
mospheric parameters,  such  as  turnover  time, 
mixing  effects,  etc.  Current  estimates  range 
from  about  2  percent  (31)  to  about  4  percent 
ozone  reduction  ( 32 ) . 

Assuming  an  ultimate  global  SST  fleet  to- 
taling the  equivalent  of  800  American  SSTs 
(500  American  SSTs  plus  the  fuel  equivalent 
of  300  more  operated  by  foreign  countries), 
u«lng  a  figure  or  6  hours/day  in  crulBe-mode 


at  Off  near  65.000  ft.,  assuming  a  turnover 
time  of  1.5  years  and  a  vertical  mixing  depth 
of  150  millibars,  and  assuming  uniform  mix- 
ing over  the  entire  Northern  Hemisphere,  my 
own  present  estimates  yield  an  Incremental 
water  vapor  concentration  of  about  0.6  ppmv 
(parts  per  million  by  volume).  This  SST  In- 
crement would  be  superimposed  upon  the 
present  natural  background  concentration  of 
about  5  ppmv.  a  boost  by  about  12  percent, 
say. 

Using  the  Leovy  model  (30).  one  then  ob- 
tains a  predicted  decreeise  In  columnar  total 
ozone  of  about  4  percent  from  such  a  rise 
of  water  vapor,  a  figure  similar  to  that  ob- 
tsdned  by  Harrison  of  the  Boeing  Research 
(32).  However,  again  in  the  interests  of  con- 
servatism (and  adding  to  what  I  believe  to  be 
several  other  conservative  biases  built  into 
other  parts  of  my  overall  estimates),  I  have 
taken  only  a  1  percent  reduction  for  pur- 
poses of  the  rest  of  the  arg^ument. 

(5)  Estimated  increase  of  skin  cancer  in- 
cidence resulting  from  SST  operations.— 
Considering  Just  the  United  States,  where 
the  present  annual  skin  cancer  incidence 
now  runs  about  120,000  new  cases  per  year, 
the  foregoing  figure  of  a  1  percent  ozone 
decrease,  together  with  the  previously  dis- 
cussed 6-fold  amplification  factor  Inferred 
from  epidemiological  data,  would  Imply  an 
SST  effect  on  national  skin  cancer  incidence 
amounting  to  perhaps  7000  new  cases  per 
year.  If  one  used  Harrison's  4  percent  ozone 
reduction  estimate,  the  corresponding  rise 
of  skin  cancer  Incidence  would  be  estimated 
at  about  30.000  new  cases  per  year.  If  other 
conservative  factors  that  I  have  used  else- 
where In  the  argument  were  dropped,  th's 
figure  might  be  doubled  again.  Here  I  prefer 
a  round-number  estimate  near  10,000  new 
cases  per  year. 

(6)  The  amplification  factor. — Because  the 
literature  on  UV  carcinogenesis  was  found 
to  contain  nothing  like  a  well  established 
mathematical  model  of  skin  cancer  induc- 
tion, and  because  the  roughly  6-fold  ampli- 
fication factor  which  I  ottained  from  con- 
sidering epidemiology  and  related  factors  Is 
rather  crucial  to  these  estimates.  I  have  de- 
voted a  good  deal  of  effort  to  finding  a 
physical  and  biological  basis  for  understand- 
ing whether  such  an  amplification  effect  can 
be  understood.  Without  here  elaborating  the 
point  In  detail,  let  me  merely  rennark  that 
there  does  appear  to  be  an  entirely  plausible 
chain  of  reasoning,  tied  up  wrlth  the  marked 
non-Unearlty  of  absorption  of  the  carcino- 
genic wavelengths,  combined  with  the  ab- 
sorption properties  of  DNA.  Briefly,  I  find 
that  a  6-fold  amplification  Is  just  about  what 
one  should  expect  If  the  peak  of  the  UV 
carcinogenesis  were  narrow  and  fell  near 
2950  Angstroms.  In  reality.  UV  carcinogenesis 
almost  certainly  results  from  an  appreciable 
range  of  wavelengths,  but  nothing  In  the 
biomedical  literature  Is  at  all  Incompatible 
with  an  effective  peak  near  the  cited  w^ave- 
length.  This  tends  to  give  significant  sup- 
port to  the  overall  argument,  I  believe. 

(7)  Present  oonclu^ons  on  the  SST  skin 
cancer  hazard. — I  can  fully  understand  why 
some  persons  might,  on  hearing  that  there 
was  fear  being  expressed  that  Increases  of 
skin  cancer  could  result  from  operating  SSTs 
m  the  stratosphere,  think  that  such  a  sug- 
gestion sounded  ridiculous.  But  though  there 
may  well  be  errors  In  my  analyses  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  problem,  the  prediction 
is  far  from  being  unsupp)orted.  The  evidence 
Is  now  quite  strong  that  modest  variations  of 
stratospheric  water  vapor  concentrations 
could  lead  to  Just  such  modest  ozone 
changes.  And  the  evidence  also  Is  rather 
strong  that  modest  reduction  of  strato- 
spheric ozone  would  be  reflected  In  increased 
average  Incidence-rates  for  skin  cancer.  Pin- 
ally,  the  purely  biological  and  evolutionary 
evidence  that  we,  as  well  as  all  other  life 
forms,  have  evolved  in  ways  leaving  us  only 


marginally  protected  from  highly  adverse  ef- 
fects of  ultraviolet  radiation  is  essentially  in- 
controvertible. One  needs,  perhaps,  to  reflect 
on  other  examples  of  Inadvertent  modifica- 
tions of  our  natural  environment  as  a  result 
of  new  technologies,  to  be  reminded  that  ad- 
verse effects  have  repeatedly  unfolded  as  a 
consequence  of  casual  cliains  that  connect 
seemingly  very  distantly  related  events.  In 
my  own  opinion,  the  present  evidence  points 
rather  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  oper- 
ating a  major  SST  technology  of  the  magni- 
tude now  under  consideration  here  and 
abroad  would,  via  the  ozone-ultravlolet-car- 
clnogenesls  chain,  lead  to  increased  incidence 
of  skin  oancer  of  the  order  of  10,000  new  cases 
per  year  within  the  United  States  alone.  The 
world  total  would  be  somewhat  greater,  of 
course,  but  not  greater  by  a  large  factor,  since 
skin  cancer  la  above  all  an  affliction  of  Cau- 
casians (rather  than  Negroes.  Asiatics,  or 
other  pigmented  ethnic  stocks),  so  consider- 
ations of  world  geography  and  world  clima- 
tology seem  to  Imply  that  the  brunt  of  the 
skin  cancer  burden,  regardless  of  who  builds 
and  flies  them  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
would  necessarily  be  borne  by  the  Caucasian 
papulation  of  this  country,  with  Europe  bear- 
ing most  of  the  remainder  of  the  total 
burden. 

My  suggestion,  based  on  analysis  of  Just 
this  one  SST  environmental  hazard,  is  that 
this  single  side-effect  poses  by  Itself  a  diffi- 
culty of  sufficient  magnitude  to  postjxjne  any 
Immediate  commitments  which  might  tend 
toward  subsequently  Irreversible  pursuit  of 
SST/HST  high-altitude  transport  technolo- 
gies. Until  reliable  answers  can  be  obtained 
through  appropriate  research.  I  would  have 
to  suggest  that  these  present  estimates,  albeit 
tentative,  are  much  too  disturbing  to  war- 
rant further  immediate  moves  toward  SST/ 
HST  technologies.  If  careful  research  Into  all 
of  the  many  factors  underlying  the  above 
estimates  should  disclose  that  an  estimate 
of  some  10,000  new  skin  cancer  cases  per  year 
is  a  gross  overestimate,  then  this  one  of  the 
several  grounds  for  caution  in  the  present 
SST  decision  will  disappear.  My  present  sur- 
mise, however.  Is  that  it  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  on  the  low  side. 
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UN  rvEHSITV    OP    W.'^SHINCTON. 

Seattle.  Wash..  March  8,  1971 
Sscptcr  WIL^:.^^:  Proxmire. 
Committee  on  Eankiig.  liouilng,  and  Urhun 
Affairs,    U.S.    Senate,    Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Pro.vmire:  In  answer  to  your 
iiiq!.:irv  concerning  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Jani'»s  McDonaid  on  the  possible  relationship 
between  SST  operations  and  skin  cancer  inci- 
denre,  I  will  co:  alder  each  assv'mption  in  his 
arg-ament  separately. 

1 .  SST  operat'.or.s  at  th''  rate  of  800  per  day, 
6  hours  per  flight  would  increase  the  strato- 
.)'.  ic  untc'vcp-r  {-intent  b:;  12''.  .Thep~ti- 
inate  is  consistent  v.  ith  oth:  rs.  Because  cf  un- 
cer'.ainties  in  :nter-ht:misphcric  and  vertical 
OMchai-ge,  the  actnal  Increase  w.<uld  probably 
be  in.  the  rai.Ke  10-20'^.' 

2  .471  iTcrposc  in  stratospheric  u\.ter  vapor 
uoiild  reduce  the  ncc  production  ■■ate  of 
osone.  The  evidence  for  this  is  clrctimstan- 
llal:  (1)  The  observert  orone  co-.icentra.ion 
at  altitudes  wliert-  photochemical  production 
and  loss  are  in  b.iUnce  i.-.  too  high  unless  re- 
actions wtih  some  minor  cor..^tiluer.t.".  (e.g.. 
water  vapor,  oxides  of  nitrcce.i)  are  taken 
into  account,-  |2;  Thj  rate  of  production  of 
ozone  over  The  whole  slobe  Is  too  large,  atid 
the  seasonal  change-;  m  clobal  ojono  are 
too  small  compared  with  observations  luiless 
deslrncttoa  of  ozone  i)y  rcacUoi-s  with  water 
vapor,  or  other  minor  constitue.iis  are  taken 
Into  account.'  (3t  Rcrocnt  upper  a'-m'.)£phere 
data  suggests,  althotigh  It  does  not  prove. 
that  oxide;  cf  nit/rg;'-.  rre  net  suTicently 
abundant  in  the  stratosphere  to  accoi-.nt  for 
tiicsc  discrepaiicies,'  (4)  Tlicre  is  qualit^'-tive 
lalX'ratory  evidence  that  the  rate  of  chemical 
destruction  of  czo.ne,  irradiated  at  wave- 
lengths available  in  the  stratosphere.  Is 
strongly  enhanced  by  water  vapor,'  (5)  It  Is 
poss.ble  to  cc  me  up  with  a  plausible  reaction 
scheme.  Involving  water  vapor  and  Its  de- 
composition products,  which  Is  consistent 
with  the  laboratory  ob.'^ervations.  and  which 
accounts  for  the  atmospheric  discrepancies 
noted  above.2  This  scheme  Involves  several 
h'  pothesU'.ed  reactions  which  have  not  been 
directly  measured  in  the  laboratory;  since 
short-lived  free  radicals  are  iiivolved,  they  are 
\erv  difficult  to  measure.  If  wa'er  vapor  does 
indeed  limit  the  net  production  rate  of  ozone, 
the  following  relation  holds: 


Willi  the  hypoihtiized  reaction  scheme, 
the  factor  F  is  auoui  0.20,  and  this  is  about 
the  maxlinum  value  to  be  expected.'  Some 
workers  have  arrived  at  sniallci  values  fur  P 
^London  and  Park  ■  evidently  obtained  a 
value  bet.^een  0,05  and  0.10).  assuming;  that 
v.ater  vupor  exerts  only  partial  control  over 
ozone  ijroducclou,  bui  1  sjt  no  reason  to  pre- 
fer one  value  over  another  within  the  range 
0.05  to  0.20.  McD.uaid  used  values  near  the 
lower  end  of  this  range  in  his  testimony. 

3.  A  decrease  in  net  production  lalc  would 
lead  to  a  corresponding  decrease  in  total 
o^onc  amount.  This  assumption  was  not  ex- 
plicitly btdted  by  McDona.d,  and  its  erfect 
has  not  been  evaluated  in  liii  or  uiher  studiec, 
Oi^one  is  removed  irom  tnc  atmosphere  by 
tiausporc  into  the  troposphere  and  destruc- 
tion at  the  grouiiu.  II  this  lo«,  mechanism 
d'.minatej  loss  by  photocliemical  reaction, 
addca  water  will  Diakc  no  difference.  This 
question  should  be  inves'igated  within  the 
framework  oi  the  most  bopliiiticaied  curreu:.- 
ly  available  models  of  oz,cne  production  and 
irauopo»t.  To  my  knowledge,  such  tests  have 
iiut  yet  been  carried  out.  but  I  have  used  a 
very  crude  model  to  try  to  estimate  the  size 
of  this  effect.  The  results  can  be  summarized 
by  the  following  relation. 

I  Fraclior.al  change  ,:i . p  c  (Fractional  change  in  water  \ 

V        total  ozone        )  \      vapor  concentration      ,' 

Using  the  best  available  dat.i,  on  ozone  loss 
to  ili3  tr!:/posplie,e  and  interhcrnispherlc  ex- 
change of  oz<jne,  I  conclude  that  the  addi- 
tional Itictor  G  has  a  value  between  0,6  and 
0.9.  Tiius  the  effect  of  ozone  transport  Is  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  water  vapor  but  prob- 
ably not  by  very  much.'  Basically,  this  is 
because  photochemical  Iocs  of  ozone  is  as 
large,  or  iart;er,  th.m  loss  by  crantport  to  the 
t.^po&pliere. 

4.  A  decrease  in  o~one  would  ■significantly 
incrtase  the  ultrarwlet  dor  ge  rccexved  by  an 
individual,  ii,  as  McDonald  -sssumes.  It  is  the 
radiation  r^ar  3000  A.  that  ts  primarily  ic- 
.=ponslble  for  skin  cancer  Induction,  on?  can 
reidily  calculate  the  charge  in  ultraviolet  in- 
fensity  an  J  uence  of  dv^suge.'  At  oOOO  .\,.  t!.e 
fr..ctlonal  change  in  dosage  would  be  about 
four  times  the  iractlnnal  change  in  ozone. 
Putting  all  of  these  f.ictcrs  together,  one 
can  estimate  the  dcsage  chancre  due  to  .'-.ST 
operations : 

^Fractional  dosage\  ^«  g  r  /Fractional  walerX 
)     ^'^  '  \  vapor  change  J 


(  Fractional  cha  ige  n  net , 
I      ozone  prodjction 


-F  ( 


FractiOHiil  ch.jige  in  , 
watei  concentratiO!! ' 


V 


change 


One  obtains  a  fractional  dosage  change  at 
3000  Angstroms  ranging  from  2^o  using  all  of 
the  more  ccnservative  values  from  abo\e,  or 
15',  using  a:i  of  the  upper  limits  from  above. 
One  can  tran.slate  this  into  a  protection 
.iriiument  .limii.ir  to  that  iiyed  by  Dr.  Kellogg 
in  his  testimonv  before  your  committee  (I 
di=,agree  with  h:;  niimber.s  as  they  weic  re- 
ported in  the  press  l.  An  individual  could 
protect  agaln.st  the  extra  dosage  hazard  dtie 
to  SST  operations  by  remaining  Indoors 
somewhere  between  one  out  of  .'■■even  and 
one  out  of  50  r,f  the  dnys  on  which  he  wonitl 
otherwise  have  bfon  otitdoors.  This  conclii- 
.^ion  i.s  very  sensitive  to  wavelength.  The  ef- 
fect Is  sra,\;ier  if  longer  wavelengths  are  re- 
sp('n'5ib!e, 

5,  An  increase  in  nltrnvinlet  dosage  would 
increase  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer.  I  can- 
not contment  on  the  medical  aspects  of  this 
que.-.tlon  Evidently  there  is  a  ?trong  relatlcn- 
-^hip  between  both  Incidence  and  mortality 
nf  .ikin  cancer  and  latitude,'"  It  remains  to 
be  determined  tn  whnt  extent  this  Is  due  to 
do.srige  rUf^erencos  which  are  not  caused  by 
culttir^.l  diilerencps.  The  question  of  which 
wavelen,H;'h;  are  most  important  Is  a  cru- 
cial one. 

In  .summary,  I  find  no  disagreement  with 
Dr,  McDonald's  arguments  up  to  the  assump- 
tion of  a  strong  relationship  iDCtween  ultra- 


■.lolent  dosage,  particularly  near  3000  Ang- 
stroms,  and  skin  caticer  Incidence,  a  pom; 
which  I  am  not  qualifted  to  evaluate.  He 
seems  to  have  bee.i  quite  conservative,  bu; 
there  are  several  Improved  assumptions  m 
tae  argument.  In  mcw  of  this,  his  couclusiou 
may  be  st.ited  too  en^phatically.  but  I  believe 
that  the  Issue  he  has  raised  deserves  \ery 
serious  consideration.  Construction  and 
operation  of  prototype  SSTb  will  not  htlp 
auvwer  any  of  the  scientific  questions  raised 
by  ills  testimony. 

I  appreciate  the  way  in  which  you  and  yuur 
colleagues  are  attempting  to  bring  environ- 
mental factors  Into  technological  policy-mak- 
ing before-the-fact,  and  I  hope  that  these 
comments  will  be  n.seful  In  your  dellbera- 
tion.s. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CONW,\Y  B.  TjiOVT, 

/l.s.sociote  Professor,  Atmospheric  Sciencci 
avd  Geophysics. 
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W,,  and  Borden,  T.  "Ozonosonde  Observa- 
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bridge Research  Labora-f^rips  Envir'^nn'ental 
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Independent  estlmn*^?  of  the  total  transport 
loss  by  Brewer  and  Wilson  based  on  obsei-ved 
time  variations  m  tctal  ozone. 

•  Melra,  L,.  J.  Geophys.  Res..  76.  202  (1971). 
Rocket  measurements  of  nitric  oxide  sho'W 
that  the  concent r.-'tion  at  70  km  is  about 
.5  X  10-".  Extrapolating  this  down  to  ozone 
heights  and  r.llowm^  for  all  of  the  fastest 
reactir.ns  in  the  NO-O,  system,  I  have  cal- 
culated the  rate  of  destruction  of  ozone  by 
these  rcac'ions.  The  rate  is  ton  small  to 
account   for   'lie  discrepancies. 

"McGrath,  V/.  and  Norrish.  R,.  Prcc.  Roy. 
Soc.  London.  A..  254.  839   (1960). 

■'  Harriion.  H,.   Ire.  cit. 

■London.  J.  and  P.irk.  J  .  quoted  from  the 
SCEP  report  by  McDonald. 

*  The  model  assumes  net  prociuctitn  N 
equal.s  photochem.ical  (production  (including 
all  photochemical  factors  except  water  vapcr 
reactions),  plus  water  vap-r  re.i'-tion  loss, 
L,.  loss  by  transport  to  the  troposphere,  h... 
and  transport  between  hemispheres  T.  It  as- 
sumes that  both  h_  ai  d  T  depjnd  linearly  on 
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I  the  total  amount  of  ozone;  It  assumes  that 
L  is  prop'.rtional  to  x"  y  ■  where  y  is  the 
wa'er  vapjr  mixing  ratio,  and  m  and  n  are 
ccins-ants,  .  .  ,  For  any  plausible  reaction 
sc'ienie  n'  -,  Brewer  and  Wilson's  data  have 
been  used  "to  estimate  L,,  L,.  and  T.  The 
value  G  is  obtained  in  the  range  0,0  to  0.9. 
'   'L.  .M.ichta,  loc.  cit. 

I'Lee.  J.  and  Merrill,  J,,  Medical  Journal 
of  Australia,  2,  B*6  (1970) 
'  M.\TtcH  11,  1971, 

De.'^R  Sen-^tor  Proxmirk:  I.i  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  8.  we  hat  e  evaluated  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  James  E.  McDonald  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
pe:iding  qi:e-st:on  of  further  funding  of  the 
U  S,  SST  program.  We  have  been  assisted  by 
several  co.,suUa:its  who  represent  recoftnlzed 
excellence  in  their  tield  for  atmospheric  sci- 
ences Thev  are:  Dr.  Wm.  W,  Kellogg,  Asso- 
ciate Director.  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
ptipr-c  Research,  Boulder,  Colo:;  Prof,  Julius 
London,  Dotit.  of  Geo  Astrophysic-i.  Uiiiv,  of 
Colo,  nni: 'er,  Colo,;  Prof.  Zdeneck  Seitera, 
Dcpartnie'.t  of  Meteorology,  UCLA.;  Dr.  Les- 
ter Mach'a,  K.-\t!onal  Oc^anogr.iphic  &  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Wa:hinglon,  D.C. 

Korepidpniiol(;c;y.  thev  are:  Dr.  Sidney  Cut- 
ler. Head.  End  Results  Section.  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  Betheda.  Md,;  Dr.  Marvin 
Schneiderman,  .As.socia'e  Scientific  Director 
for  Derm.itolonv.  National  Cancer  Institute 
BeihP.-drt, 

For  ph.x  jciicnncal  a:id  carcinogenic  effects, 
thev  are:  Dr.  Harold  Blum,  Prof,  of  Biologi- 
cal Sciences.  State  Univ.  i,f  Now  York,  Albany. 
N-Y,;  Dr  Krcdi-rick  Urbach.  Prof,  and  Chair- 
man. Dept,  oi  Dermatolo 'V,  Temple  Univ., 
Philadelphia,  Pa,;  Dr,  Richard  Setlow,  Oak- 
ridce  N.-itional  Laboratorv,  Oaltrid^e,  Teun.; 
Prof.  Melvin  Calvin.  Director,  Laboratory  of 
Chemic-i!  Eiodvv.amic=,  L  i  .■•:'ei,,"e  Raditition 
Laboratoric:,  Berkeley.  Calif.;  Dr,  Philippe 
Shubik.  Direcior,  The  Eppley  Institute,  Univ. 
of  Nebra.ska,  Omaha.  Neb. 

The  siiuatlon  at  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  is  assessed  as  follows: 

1,  The  ultraviolet  (UV)  radiatii'n  (f  the 
Buu  is  almost  completely  shielded  by  the 
07one  layer  in  the  stra.osphere:  only  a  frac- 
tion of  i';  of  the  total  solar  UV  radiation 
reaches  the  ground,  .-Ml  forms  of  life  have 
adapted  to  use  and 'or  survive  this  residual 
radiation.  Currently,  and  despite  dally  and 
seasonal  variations,  the  total  annual  UV  radi- 
ation id  virtually  constant  In  any  geographic 
location;  most  organisms  i,eem  to  have  de- 
veloped defense  mechanisms  Just  barely  ca- 
pable of  Counteracting  this  constant  annual 
dose.  It  is  sate  to  predict  that  significant 
changes  in  'he  ii<itural  radiation  level  will 
have  .significant  biological  effects  cf  chronic 
nature,  such  as.  for  invt.ar.ce.  on  :jkln  cancer 
Ircide.ice. 

2.  The  operation  of  a  fleet  of  300  com- 
mercial SSTs  will  increase  the  water  con- 
tents of  the  stratosphere;  this  i.vill  decrease 
the  ozone  concentration  and,  therefore,  the 
shielding  eTect  asiainst  sol.-'r  UV  radiation. 

The  precl,se  values  cf  the  ensuing  increase 
In  UV  radiation  on  the  ground  depends 
mainly  on  three  f.ictors.  i  e,  the  .specific  wave- 
length considered,  the  angle  of  Incidence  of 
the  sun's  rays,  and  the  thickness  of  the  ozone 
layer  in  the  geographic  location.  Data  are  be- 
ing elaborated,  and  should  be  available  in 
a  matter  of  weeks,  which  shall  give  an  inte- 
grated picture  of  the  global  effects  of  a  given 
ozone  reduction  In  the  stratosphere.  At  the 
present  time,  only  upper  and  lower  estimates 
are  possible.  FV>r  Instance,  If  the  wavelength 
of  2950  A°.  which  Is  typical  of  those  affecting 
biological  processes,  the  following  estimates 
are  made: 

lln  porc»nt| 


3,  It  is  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the 
UV  radiation  is  by  f.»r  the  prevalent  catise 
of  skin  cancer  in  man.  Where  it  h-as  a  cumu- 
lative effect  alter  years  if  exposure.  How- 
ever, virtually  90 '^^    of  the  cases  are  curable. 

Ge^.)grap'nc  distribution  of  the  disease  sug- 
ge,its  that  the  dose /incidence  relationship 
m..y  be  exponential  rather  than  linear.  For 
instance,  tets  'if  available  data  indicate  that 
for  a  ^2  increase  In  UV  radiation  between 
Chicago  <3i  Dallas,  the  skin  cancer  rate  in 
whi^e  males  inc: eases  over  six  times.  Of 
cjurcc,  .t  may  oe  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  aeiaptive  skin  pig- 
meiit.iticn,  living  habits,  total  annual  ex- 
posure, etc.  ,at  the  two  locations.  However, 
a  s'riksng  .similarity  ci  pattern  is  well  docu- 
ment f-i1  in  numerous  epidemiological  and 
laoorut<.'ry  experiments.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
cons.-rvaiiVe  position  to  i*s.-;ume  that  the 
dose  response  relationship  will  be  no  less 
than  linear,  and.  therefore,  a  onefold  In- 
crea;,.?  of  UV  radiation,  at  least  a  onefold 
increase  in  rk.n  cancer  Incidence  may  be  ex- 
pt-ctiid.  We  take  this  position  simply  to  avoid 
aramatiivition  of  e^tlInated  consequences. 

Current  statistics  of  skin  cancer  incidence 
in  tiie  US.  gi  e  approx.  115,000  new  cases  per 
year,  riic  vipper  and  lower  limits  of  new  cases 
that  may  be  et.pected  as  a  coiiiequence  of  full 
fcbi'  ^.perutions  are  as  follows; 


Low 


Ozone  tatjialjon 

UV  radiation  Increase. 


4 
20 


|ln  perce.^'^i 


Lovi« 


Hign 


Ozone  te'Juctian 4  10 

UV  I -ni  ii'-.n- 2C  90 

Isti  liaied  annual  Increase  in  new  skin 

ccncti  cases  in  me  United  Slates 23,000  103,000 


High 


10 
90 


The  probable  increase  could  rest  between 
li^.e  given  tigures,  but  I  should  emphasize 
that  "the  upper  limit  may  be  a  very  con- 
^er\atlve  estimate  if,  as  it  is  re.tsonabie  to 
b-lieve,  the  drse'Tesponse  relaticnship  is 
ntore  than  linear. 

About  other  adverse  effects  that  may  be 
c-ypected.  I  ci'.nnot  provide  a  conclusive  an- 
swer; as  situations  should  be  ociii^idered  case 
bv  .-"se  first,  and  then  for  their  interacti'^ns. 
In  -.lew  of  the  very  delicate  and  precarious 
b'-lance  of  defense  against  UV  damage  in 
most  forms  of  life.  It  Is  prudent  to  conclude 
that  a  measurable  Increase  in  radiation  over 
the  current  constant  annua!  love!  'will  result 
!n  measurable  effects  In  the  biosphere.  The 
imnnct  of  these  changes  should  be  assessed  in 
relation  to  our  knowledge  of  the  powerful 
lethnl  and  damaging  effects  of  UV  radlaMon: 
r  is  difTicu't  to  define  the  nature  of  these 
changes,  but  It  may  be  safe  to  expect  that 
once  establlshPd.  they  will  have  long-term  If 
rot  irreversible  charact,er!stics.  The  increase 
of  skin  cancer  In  man  Is  probably  one  of  the 
s'mpler  and  best  knovfn  effects:  It  may  be 
even  controllable  with  appropriate  public 
hpnlth  measures.  However,  other  more  mo- 
mentous modifications  of  the  environment 
riay  not  turn  out  so  tame. 

Sincerely  your?. 

Dr.  Gto  Gort. 
A'!':oci''fp  Srievti'fc  Direrfrir  for  Program . 

National  Cancer  Ivtifife. 

BFTTtESD,^.  Mr>, 

DEP-'tTV^s-T  or  He«tth, 
EnrcATTON,    «N'n  Wftfa^e, 
Refhesda.  Md..  March  15. 1971. 
Hon    Wit.'T.fM  T.  Ppoxmt^s, 
US.  Senate. 
Wn-^hivnfon .  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  8,  we  have  evaluated  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  James  E,  McDonald  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
pending  question  of  further  funding  of  the 
U.S.  SST  Program.  We  have  been  assisted 
by  several  consultants  'who  represent  recog- 
nized excellence  In  their  fields. 


For  atmc;pheric  science?   they   are: 

Dr,  William  W.  Kellogg,  Asscciate  Director 
of  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research,  Boulder.  Colorado. 

Professor  Julius  Lond..n,  Department  of 
Geoastropiiysics,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder.  Colorado. 

Professor  Zdeneck  Sekera.  Department  of 
Meteorology.  University  of  California.  IjOS 
A..%eles.  Lcs   Angeles,   California, 

Dr,  Lester  Maclita,  Natlon;il  Oceanograpliic 
and  Atmo,~pher:c  Administration,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

F^jT  epidemiology  they  are; 

Dr.  Sidney  Cutler,  Head,  End  Results 
Section,  Na'i"i,r.t:  Cancer  Institute,  National 
Institutes    of    Hc-alth,    Beihesda,    Maryland. 

Dr,  Marvin  Schneiderman,  Associate 
S?.ent!fic  D;;ector  for  Demography,  National 
Caitcer  Institute,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,    Betheida,    Maryland. 

For  pliotochemic!  and  carcinogenic  effects 
the.-  are; 

Dr.  Harold  Blum,  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Aibanv,  New  York. 

Dr.  Frederick  Urbach,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Derinatulcigy,  Temple 
Unlvers.iy,  Health  Sciences  Cen  er.  Skin  and 
Canr-er  Hospitia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Setkw,  Biolou-y  Division, 
cat  Ridge  National  Laboratories.  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenntssfi;.. 

Dr.  Philippe  Shubik.  Director.  The  Eppley 
Inst.tute  for  Rfce.ircii  in  Cancc:,  University 
of  Nebra.ka.  Oriaiia,  Nebraska 

Professor  Mtlvm  C.ilvin,  Director.  Labor- 
atory of  Chentical  Eio'iynanilcs.  Lawrence 
Radiation   Laboratory,   Bvrkeiey,   Callfonua 

Dr.  Thomas  I-.  Nigra.  Clinical  Ai>s;jc;ate. 
National  Canc^r  Ins:,tu-e.  .National  Insti- 
tutes of  :^e.-»ith.  Bethcsda,  Maryland. 

The  sltuatinn.  at  the  cvirrent  s*-afce  of 
knowledge,  is  assessed  as  follows. 

1.  The  -ultraviolet  lUVl  rai:!iat!on  of  the 
sun  Is  aimrist  completely  t-h:elded  by  t'-e 
ozone  layer  in  the  stratosphere;  v-nly  a  frac- 
tion of  I't  cf  the  total  solar  UV  radiation 
reaches  the  ground.  All  for:ns  of  l:fe  have 
adapted  to  use  and  or  survive  this  rfsidu:;! 
radiation.  Currently,  and  despite  daily  and 
seasonal  variations,  the  l"ta;  annual  UV 
radiation  is  virtually  ccnstant  in  a::y  geo- 
graphic loca'icn;  most  organisms  :;ecm  to 
have  developed  a  defense  mechanism  perhaps 
mlnlmaUy  ca;table  of  counteracting  this  con- 
stant annual  dose.  It  Is  likely  that  signifi- 
cant changes  in  this  natural  radiation  level 
will  have  significant  biological  efects  of 
chronic  nature,  such,  .ts,  for  Instance,  on  skin 
cancer  incidence. 

2.  Tlie  operation  of  a  fleet  of  800  com- 
mercial SST's  will  increase  the  water  eon- 
tents  of  the  stratosphere;  this  will  decre.a.se 
the  ozone  concentration  and  therelcre  t:,e 
shielding  eilect  against  solar  UV  radiation. 

Tlie  iirecise  values  of  the  ensuing  increase 
of  UV  radiation  on  the  ground  depend  main- 
ly on  three  factors,  i.e..  the  s-peclf.c  wave- 
length, the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  sun 
rays  and  the  thickness  of  the  ozone  layer 
in  the  geographic  location  considered.  Data 
are  being  elaborated,  and  should  be  available 
In  a  matter  of  weeks,  which  should  tlve  an 
integrated  picture  of  the  global  effects  cf  a 
given  ozone  reduction  in  the  stratobuhere. 
At  the  present  time  only  upper  and  lower 
estimates  are  poosible.  For  ln.stance,  at  the 
wavelength  of  2950A,  ■which  Is  typical  of 
those  affecting  biological  processes,  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  are  made: 
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Low 


High 


Ozone  reduction.       . , 
UV  radiation  increase. 
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3.  It  Is  known  that  UV  radiation  Ifi  the 
prevalent  caiise  of  skin  cancer  In  man,  where 
It  has  a  cumulative  effect  after  years  of 
expoeure:  over  90^^^  of  the  cases  are  curable. 

Geographic  distribution  of  the  disease  sug- 
gest* that  the  dose  Incidence  relationship 
may  be  exponential  rather  than  linear.  For 
Instance,  eeite  of  available  data  Indicate  that 
for  a  one-half  Increase  In  UV  radiation  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Dallas,  the  skin  cancer 
rate  In  white  males  Increases  over  six  times. 
Of  course.  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  Into 
account  such  factors  as  adaptive  skin  pig- 
mentation, living  habits,  total  annual  expos- 
ure, etc.  at  the  two  locations.  However,  a 
striking  similarity  of  pattern  Is  well  docu- 
mented in  numerous  epidemiological  studies 
and  laboratory  experiments.  It  Is  a  conserva- 
tive position  to  assume  that  the  doee /re- 
sponse relationship  will  be  no  less  than  one 
to  two,  and  that  for  a  one-fold  Increae  of 
UV  radiation  at  least  a  two-fold  Increase  In 
skin  cancer  Incidence  may  be  expected.  This 
position  U  taken  simply  to  avoid  dramatiza- 
tion of  estimated  oonsequences. 

Current  statistics  of  skin  cancer  incidence 
in  the  United  States  show  approximately 
1 15.000  new  cases  per  year.  The  upjjer  and 
lower  estimates  of  new  cases  that  may  be 
expected  as  a  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  800  commercial  SST's  are  as  follows: 

I  In  pettentj 


Low 


High 


Ozona  reduction _ \ 

UV  ndiation  mcraasa 5 

Estimated  annual  increase  in  new  skin 

cancer  cases  in  the  United  States 11.500 
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The  probable  Increase  could  rest  between 
the  given  flg\ires.  but  I  should  emphasize 
that  the  upper  limit  may  be  a  conservative 
estimate  if.  as  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  the 
dose/response  relationship  is  more  than  one 
to  two. 

About  other  adverse  biological  effects  that 
may  b«  expected.  I  cannot  provide  a  conclu- 
sive answer,  as  situations  should  be  consid- 
ered case-by-case  first,  and  then  for  their  in- 
teractions. In  view  of  the  possibly  delicate 
and  precarious  balance  of  defense  against  UV 
damage  in  most  forms  of  life,  it  Is  prudent  to 
conclude  that  a  measurable  Increase  in  radi- 
ation over  the  current  constant  aimual  level 
will  reeiilt  In  measurable  effects  in  the  bio- 
sphere. The  impact  of  these  changes  should 
be  assessed  In  relation  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
lethal  and  damaging  effects  of  UV  radiation : 
it  is  dlfllcult  to  define  the  nature  of  these 
changes,  but  it  is  probable  that  once  estab- 
lished, they  will  have  long  term.  If  not  ir- 
reversible characteristics.  The  increase  of 
skin  cancer  In  man  may  be  one  of  the  simpler 
and  well-known  effects,  and  one  that  is  partly 
controllable  with  appropriate  public  health 
measures. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gio  B.  OoRi,  Ph.  D., 
Asaociate  Scientific  Director  for  Program, 

Etiology,    National    Cancer    Institute. 

iNsrrnm  for  ENvaoNUXNTAi, 
Stxtdzks, 

Thb  Untvebstty  or  Wisconsin, 
March  11, 1971. 
Sen.  William  Peoxmire, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Appropriatioru, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Bill:  Fm  glad  to  comment  on  James 
S.  McDonald's  testimony  regarding  the  S8T 
and  environmental  hasords  it  might  po«e^ 
specially  after  having  spent  an  afternoon, 
recently,  listening  to  Boeing's  chief  8ST  en- 
gineer (Swan)  and  their  environmental  apol- 
ogist (Goldberg)  trying  to  defend  the  88T. 
W«  have  had  a  number  of  discussions  among 
the  academic  staff  here  concerning  the  Boe- 


/ 


ing  case  as  they  presented  It.  The  gist  of  the 
discussion  has  been  that  Boeing's  case  was 
weak  on  both  economic  and  environmental 
grounds. 

First,  with  regard  to  James  E.  McDonald, 
himself.  I  have  known  him  for  years,  and 
spent  a  year  at  Arizona  with  him.  He  is  the 
most  meticulous,  thorough  scientist  I  know 
and  is  generally  so  regarded  by  his  profes- 
sion. 

Second,  I  find  his  atmospheric  arguments 
sound. 

Third,  Dr.  Van  R.  Potter  of  the  U.W..  one 
of  the  worlds  leading  cancer  experts,  has  read 
the  testimony  with  regard  to  ultraviolet  and 
skin  cancer.  He  says  It  is  an  absolutely  sound 
eu^ument  based  on  the  best  evidence  avail- 
able. He  will  write  a  note  to  this  effect,  which 
I  will  forward  to  you. 

On  the  economics,  though  we  do  not  have 
the  data  to  do  a  thorough  analysis,  it  would 
appear  from  the  Boeing  peoples  own  account 
that  the  economic  viability  of  the  86T  de- 
pends on  three  assumptions  that  are  not 
obvioiisly  correct:  that  the  price  of  fuel  will 
not  go  up  more  than  two  cents  per  gallon: 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  not  be  more 
than  estimated;  and  that  we  can  use  306 
round-trip  flights  dally  to  Europe,  with  298 
seats  on  each  average  for  the  whole  year. 
That's  90.000  seats  each  way,  each  day  or 
33,174,860  seat  trips  per  year:  And  that's  not 
counting  foreign  carriers  or  normal  jet  flights. 

I  am  personally  most  skeptical  of  the  fuel 
cost.  The  flgxire  they  give  shows  rising  total 
U.S.  consumption  of  petroleum  in  1990.  Ac- 
cording to  the  NAS-NRC  book  "Resources 
and  Man,"  p.  183.  we  will  have  used  up  82 
percent  of  all  domestic  petroleum  reserves. 
I  cant  really  believe  that  with  a  rapidly 
diminishing  supply  that  will  sell  at  such  a 
low  price  (or  that  we  ought  to  use  66  tons/ 
hour/plane). 

Perhaps  this  information  is  too  late,  Judg- 
ing by  the  media,  but  here  it  Is  for  your  file 
in  any  case.  Potter's  letter  is  enclosed. 

Just  a  note  on  the  pressures  away  from 
Congress — when  the  Boeing  people  were  here, 
they  practically  said  flat  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  had  $28  million 
and  If  we  (the  scientists)  would  let  them 
build  the  8ST,  our  research  would  be  funded 
from  that  kitty.  (Nobody  here  bought  that!) . 
Then  a  few  days  later  came  a  long  pleading 
call  from  Seattle,  followed  by  a  visitor  from 
the  Air  Force  saying  they  were  Interested  in 
supporting  my  research  on  paleoclimatology 
(quite  distant  obviously  from  SST  effects), 
followed  by  a  long  call  from  Col.  Stevens  of 
the  Air  Force  who  said  that  he  was  asked  to 
call  by  the  Boeing  people  to  explain  his 
experience  with  no  contrails  at  66.000  feet. 
Incidentally,  though  he  didn't  have  hard 
data,  the  Information  he  discussed  was  what 
had  always  been  denied  me  before  on  the 
grounds  it  was  classified.  You  get  it  worse. 
I'm  sure,  but  it  would  be  nice  to  have  some- 
thing done  once  on  logical  rather  than  emo- 
tional groimdst 

Best  of  luck  I 
Sincerely. 

RSTD  A.  BSTSON, 

Director. 

TncpLB  Univxrsitt. 
Health  Scten-cxs  Center. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  10.  1971. 
Hon.  William  Proxmirx, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Proxmire;  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  6  concerning  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  James  McDonald  relating  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  significant  increase  In  the  inci- 
dence of  skin  cancer  In  the  United  States, 
I  should  like  to  comment  as  follows:  There  is 
at  this  time  no  real  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  basal  ceU  carcinoma  and  squamous  cell 
carcinoma  of  the  skin  Is  directly  due  to  the 
long-range  effect  of  repeated  exposure  to  the 
ultraviolet  radiation  emitted  by  the  sun. 


Since,  as  Dr.  McDonald  and  many  others 
have  pointed  out.  It  Is  the  ozone  layer  !n 
the  atmosphere  above  the  earth  which  is 
primarily  responsible  for  determining  the 
amount  of  biologically  effective  ultraviolet 
radiation  reaching  man.  It  Is  obvious  that 
any  reduction  in  total  ozone  content  will  re- 
sult In  an  increase  of  the  Intensity  and 
amount  of  ultraviolet  radiation  reaching  the 
ground  and  eventually  an  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  skin  cancer  In  man. 

The  substance  of  a  number  of  recent 
studies  show  that  skin  cancer  does  not  arise 
from  Isolated  episodes  of  sunburn,  no  mat- 
ter how  severe,  but  is  related  to  the  accumu- 
lative effect  of  repeated  exposure  to  ultra- 
violet radiation  received  throughout  a  per- 
son's lifetime. 

There  are  two  Important  factors  that  must 
be  made  very  clear: 

1.  There  is  a  rather  considerable  latent 
period  In  the  development  of  skin  cancer  so 
that  any  changes  in  ultraviolet  radiation  will 
not  effect  themselves  for  some  years. 

2.  The  quantitative  amount  of  change  in 
ozone  at  this  point  is  rather  speculative  and 
our  best  estimates  suggest  that  a  decrease 
of  1  %  in  the  ozone  layer,  might  result  some 
years  later  In  an  increase  In  skin  cancer  of 
the  order  of  10  to  15,000  new  cases  per  year 
in  the  United  States. 

This  Is  in  keeping  with  the  estimates  of 
Dr.  McDonald.  However,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  Is  now  p>ossible  to  duplicate  In 
the  laboratory  any  spectrum  of  sunlight  and 
there  are  animals  available  whose  skin  rea- 
sonably models  the  cancer  producing  effect 
of  sunlight  in  man. 

There  Is  more  than  sufficient  time  to  study 
in  detail  what  effects  a  change  in  strato- 
spheric ozone  will  have  on  skin  cancer.  Fur- 
thermore, methods  of  protecting  the  skin  of 
susceptible  persons  are  at  this  time  available. 

Skin  cancer  can  be  totally  prevented  with 
existing  knowledge  and  a  considerable  effort 
in  reeducating  the  people  to  accept  appro- 
priate protection. 

Experiments  in  our  laboratories  suggest 
that  It  is  very  likely  that  we  will  be  able  to 
identify  those  individuals  most  likely  to 
develop  skin  cancer  and  thus  Identify  and 
protect  the  most  sensitive  group  of  people. 

In  summary:  While  the  potential  problem 
resulting  from  a  reduction  In  atmospheric 
ozone  is  very  real,  knowledge  of  these  en- 
vironmental changes  allow  enough  time  lead 
to  carry  out  appropriate  studies  which  can 
result  in  a  fairly  complete  prevention  of  this 
problem  before  It  would  ever  arise. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely. 

filederick  usbach,  m.d. 

State  University  of  New  York 

at  Albany, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  March  9,  1971. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  March  4.  1971  regarding  the 
probability  that  the  development  of  Super- 
Sonic  Transportation  might,  by  Increasing 
ultraviolet  radiation  as  a  result  of  reduction 
of  the  ozone  in  the  strato^here,  increase  the 
incidence  of  skin  cancer  In  man.  Although 
my  name  was  misspelled  in  addressing  the 
letter.  I  am  sure  it  was  Intended  for  me  since 
I  have  been  for  many  years  concerned  with 
research  on  induction  of  cancer  by  ultra- 
violet light  particularly  whUe  with  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

In  the  middle  of  January  this  year  I  was 
contacted  by  telephone  with  regard  to  this 
question,  by  Dr.  David  Elliott  of  the  Aero- 
nautic and  Space  Committee,  OflBce  of  the 
President.  After  our  conversation  I  prepared 
a  letter  for  Dr.  Elliott,  a  «^y  of  which  is  en- 
closed. At  the  time  I  wrote  that  letter  I  did 
not  have  a  written  statement  from  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald, although  he  had  sought  my  opinion 
prior  to  that  time  by  telephone  from  Tucson. 
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You  now  facnd  me  a  copy  of  a  statement  by 
Dr  McDonald;  but  it  is  still  not  altogether 
clear  to  me  on  what  basis  his  estimates  were 
made  I  can  only  state  again  that  with  the 
evldeiice  av:illable  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  an  Increase  In  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion due  to  reduction  of  ozone  In  the  strato- 
sphere would  result  in  an  increase  In  the 
liiddence  of  skin  cancer.  This  would  apply 
pt^tlfularly  to  a  susceptible  portion  of  the 
white  poptilatlon. 

Ultraviolet  l:ght  Is  also  the  cause  of  acute 
3u:iburn,  and  plays  a  role  in  the  aging  of 
skin  although  the  latter  has  been  less  thor- 
ough'.y  studied  than  might  be  wished.  The 
exie:it  of  the  effect  of  these  things  on  human 
heAlih  is  difficult  to  evaluate.  Ultraviolet 
light  also  produces  vitamin  D  which  has 
curative  effect  In  rickets;  but  which  In  ex- 
cess may  have  detrimental  effect,  although 
this  h.as  not  had  sufficient  quantitative  study 
to  pcrml:  estimates  of  the  health  hazard 
that  would  be  entailed  by  an  Increase  In  solar 
ultraviolet. 

The  wide-spread  popular  belief  in  a  gen- 
eral be:ieflcial  effect  of  exposure  to  sunlight 
is  not  substantiated  by  sound  evidence  and 
in  our  present  knowledge  may  be  regarded 
as  lore;  but  it  tends  to  obscure  clearly  dem- 
onstrated harmful  effects. 

As  Dr.  McDonald  points  out,  ultraviolet 
light  can  produce  genetic  change  in  living 
c;lls  which  it  reaches  in  sufficient  amount, 
and  may  also  destroy  cells.  But  only  the  more 
superficial  layers  of  the  skin  and  of  the  eye 
are  reached  by  this  radiation.  Genetic 
changes  in  Man  such  as  may  be  produced  by 
deeper  penetrating  X-rays  and  other  ionizing 
radiation  are  thus  not  to  be  expected.  Some 
of  the  other  effects  of  ultraviolet  light  that 
Dr.  McDonald  cites  would  seem  difficult  with 
our  present  knowledge  to  relate  to  the  im- 
mediate problem.  The  effects  of  ultraviolet 
light  on  higher  plants  has  been  so  little 
studied  that  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
am3unt  of  that  radiation  upon  our  flora 
cannot  be  estimated. 

There  is  obviously  much  we  do  not  know, 
but  It  seems  safe  with  what  we  do  know  to 
emphasize  that  any  change  in  a  component 
of  the  environment  such  as  is  considered 
here  could  have  far-reaching  effects  that 
might  not  be  recognized  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  In  the  meantime  our  predictions 
not  be  too  meaningful. 

I  would  therefore  urge  preliminary  studies 
of  this  problem  rather  than  an  all-out  proj- 
ect which  could  possibly  have  further  ad- 
verse effect  on  an  environment  already 
eravely  mistreated  by  Man.  to  the  point  where 
his  very  survival  may  be  endangered. 

I  am  sending  under  separate  cover  a  recent 
paper  where  certain  aspects  of  this  question 
are  taken  up,  and  other  references  are  given 
In  my  letter  to  Dr.  Elliott.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
further  help  in  this  matter  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  get  In  touch  with  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  F.  Blum. 
Professor  of  Biology. 


Janttary  14,  1971. 
Dr.  David  Elliott, 
Aeronoufir  and  Soace  Committee. 
Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Elliott:  You  telephoned  me  yes- 
terday regarding  the  possibility  that  in- 
crease in  skin  cancer  of  Man  would  result 
from  Increase  in  ultraviolet  radiation  of 
stiniight  due  to  reduction  of  atmospheric 
ozone  by  Super  Sonic  Transportation. 

As  I  told  you  then,  all  the  evidence  of 
which  I  am  aware  converges  to  indicate  that 
an  Increase  in  ultraviolet  wavelengths  of 
sunlight  that  are  greatly  reduced  by  at- 
mospheric ozone,  would  lead  to  an  increase 
In  Bkln  cancer.  That  the  effect  of  these  wave- 
lengths is  accumulative  is  clearly  shown  in 
experiments  on  mice,  the  results  of  whlcli 
correlate  well  with  observations  on  Man.  It 
iB  clear  that  skin  cancer  does  not  arise  from 


a  single  dobe  of  "sunburn",  no  matter  how 
severe,  but  may  arise  from  accumulation  of 
the  effects  of  repeated  doses  of  ultraviolet 
radiation  of  sunlight  or  from  other  sources, 
even  small  ones,  received  throughout  a  per- 
son's lifetime.  Thus  small  Increase  In  the 
ultraviolet  l;i  sunlight  may  be  expected  to 
have  considerable  effect  on  the  Incidence  of 
skin  cancer. 

You  mentioned  estimates  made  by  Doctor 
McDonald  of  Tucson.  Although  I  have  had 
telephone  conversations  with  Dr.  McDon- 
ald within  the  last  few  months,  we  did  not 
discuss  the  estimates  he  has  made  In  any 
detail.  With  regard  to  this  I  suggested  you 
get  In  touch  with  Dr.  Frederick  Urbach, 
Chairman.  Department  of  Dermatology,  Tem- 
ple University  School  of  Medicine.  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  who  is  well  Informed 
on  the  status  of  current  measurements  re- 
garding relaUonahlps  between  incidence  of 
ultraviolet  light  and  incidence  of  skin 
cancer. 

As  I  promised.  I  am  sending  some  reprints 
of  papers  published  in  recent  years.  Earlier 
ones,  chiefly  concerned  with  experimental 
work  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute  tietween  1940  and  1960. 
These  were  summarized  in  1959  In  a  book, 
"Carcinogenesis  by  Ultraviolet  Light",  pub- 
lished by  Princeton  University  Press.  I  should 
warn  you  that  the  model  I  present  there  for 
the  mechanism  of  cancer  Induotlon  I  have 
since  abtmdoned.  having  replaced  it  by  an- 
other which  I  am  now  in  the  process  of 
revising.  But  whatever  the  model,  the  thing 
th^t  stands  out  is  that  the  effects  of  doses 
of  ultraviolet  are  accumulative. 

In  closing  I  should  wish  to  exphasize  that 
any  changes  in  ultraviolet  of  sunlight  due 
to  change  in  atmospheric  ozone,  must  be 
global  in  their  effects,  and  should  not  be 
regarded  narrowly  within  the  confines  of 
our  own  nation. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  help,  please  call 
on  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harold  P.  Blum. 
Professor  of  Biology. 

Massachusetts       iNSTrroTE       of 
Technology, 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  March  12, 1971. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  have  care- 
fully read  through  Dr.  James  McDonald's 
testimony  which  yott  sent  to  me  on  March  3. 
1971.  On  The  specific  point  you  raised— the 
Increased  Incidence  of  cancer  due  to  opera- 
tion of  a  major  SST  technology— I  can  only 
comment  on  the  atmospheric  chemistry  as- 
pects of  his  arguments  since  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  review  the  medical  factors. 

The  values  he  uses  for  change  in  water 
vapor  concentration  and  resulting  decrease 
In  total  ozone  due  to  800  SST's  are  reasonable 
ones  and  would  be  so  accepted  by  most  ex- 
perts. His  values  compare  with  other  esti- 
mates as  follows: 

1.  Change  in  water  vapor  concentration. 
For  800  SST's  Dr.  McDonald  assumes  a  change 
in  water  vapor  concentration  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  of  0.6  ppm.  The  M.I.T.  SCEP  Re- 
port (his  reference  No.  10)  calculated  a  uni- 
form world-wide  average  change  of  0.2  ppm 
and  possible  maximum  change  In  significant 
portions  of  the  stratosphere  of  2  ppm  for  500 
SST's.  This  figure  is  thus  twice  the  world- 
wide average  for  800  SST's.  Boeing  scientists 
predict  1.5  times  the  worldwide  average,  so 
there  is  close  agreement. 

2.  Change  in  ozone  concentration.  The  lat- 
est review  in  the  SCEP  report  predicts  about 
a  2  percent  decrease  in  the  total  ozone  column 
for  0  6  ppm  change  in  water  vapor.  Dr.  Mc- 
n-nald  uses  a  1  percent  change  in  ozone 
column. 

3.  Change  in  UV  transmission.  Using  data 
given  by  Dr.  Lester  Machta  In  his  pape;- 
"Water   Vapor   Pollution   of   the    Upper    At- 


mosphere by  Alrcraff  presented  at  the  re- 
cent SAE/DOT  conference  on  Alrcreft  and 
the  Environment,  a  1  percent  decreaEt  in 
total  ozone  gives  about  a  6  percen'  increase 
in  UV  transmission  at  3000  A  at  a  latitude  of 
45''N.  Dr.  McDonald  claims  this  Is  the  im- 
p.iriant  wavelength.  A  copy  of  this  paper 
is  enclosed.  For  comparison,  at  the  equator 
where  the  normal  total  ozone  Is  30  percent 
lower  than  at  45°N.  the  UV  transmission  at 
3000   A   would   be    100   percent   higher. 

4.  Comparison  with  natural  ozone  fluctua- 
tions. Over  the  U.S.  there  are  short-term 
fluctuations  in  total  ozone — typically  a  :±  15 
per  cent  change  during  a  month.  There  are 
gradients  in  annual  total  ozone  across  the 
U.S. — e.g.,  about  30  higher  total  ozone  in 
Maine  than  in  New  Mexico.  The  SCEP  re- 
port concluded  that  the  predicted  decrease 
In  mean  total  ozone  was  small  in  compari- 
son with  these  natural  fluctuations — which 
it  Is.  The  fact  that  there  are  these  sizable 
fluctuations  with  time  and  position  does  not 
affect  Dr.  Mcdonald's  argument,  however, 
since  he  Is  estimating  the  long-term  effects 
of  a  slight  decrease  in  mean  level  throughout 
most  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  This  argu- 
ment therefore  depends  on  the  effect  of  about 
5  per  cent  increase  in  mean  UV  radiation 
at  ground  level  on  the  Incidence  of  skin 
cancer. 

Some  of  these  atmospheric  problems  were 
reviewed  at  the  recent  SAE/DOT  conference 
I  mentioned  above,  and  at  which  I  organized 
a  session  Eind  workshop  on  dispersion  of  pol- 
lutantfi.  I  enclose  a  oopy  of  my  report  of 
this  workshop  discussion.  Pages  4  and  6  re- 
late to  the  SST  problem.  The  workshop  in- 
cluded scientists  from  Boeing  and  the  DOT. 
Two  points  in  the  discussion  stood  out. 
The  first  was  the  lack  of  agreement  on  the 
likely  steady-state  changes  in  stratospheric 
concentration  as  a  result  of  emissions  from 
a  large  fleet  of  SST's.  A  summary  paper  at 
this  conference  by  Professor  J.  A.  Fay  and 
myself  reviews  this  uncertainty — a  copy  is 
enclosed,  see  pages  14.  15.  16. 

The  second  point  concerned  the  useful- 
ness of  the  two  SST  prototypes  in  evaluating 
these  large-scale  atmospheric  effects.  Both 
Boeing  and  DOT  scientists  agreed  with  the 
meteorologists  present  at  these  discussions 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  prototypes 
Is  obviously  to  test  vehicle  performance  and 
that  emissions  into  the  stratosphere  during 
testing  would  be  much  too  small  to  shed  any 
light  on  possible  large-scale  changes  which 
might  occur  if  the  projected  SST  fleet  was 
in  operation. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  of  some  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  B.  Heywood, 
Associate  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering. 


[Taken  over  telephone.  Mar.   15.   197" 
Oak  Ridoe  National  Laboratories. 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  respond- 
ing to  your  request  for  comments  and  reac- 
tions to  Dr.  McDonald's  conclusion  that  a 
fieet  of  800  SSTs  could  lead  to  a  significant 
increase  in  the  Incidence  of  skin  cancer  In 
the  United  States.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald's conclusion. 

Although  I  am  not  competent  to  judge 
the  impact  of  SSTs  on  the  ozone  level  In  the 
atmosphere.  I  am  competent  to  Judge  the  ef- 
fects of  ozone  on  ultraviolet  radiation  and 
the  effects  of  UV  on  biological  systems  since 
the  latter  has  been  my  field  of  endeavor  for 
the  last  twenty  years. 

I  have  analysed  the  published  experimental 
data  that  related  A)  the  biological  effects  of 
UV  radiation  to  the  UV  In  sunlight.  B)  the 
Incidence  of  skin  cancer  as  a  function  of 
laUtude  and  C)  the  change  in  UV  intensity 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  arising  from 
changes  in  ozone  In  the  atmosphere,  and  I 
conclude  that 
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A  1 '  decreiise  ia  the  atmospheric  crone 
would  lead  to  Increased  incidence  of  sWn 
cancer  f  6000  new  cases  per  year  among  the 
white  population  of  the  United  Staters  (Dr. 
M-Dcnaid  estimated  7000  per  1'"  decrease  in 
ozone) . 

Appendix  one  gives  the  loglc^il  rrgvm.tnt  on 
whic.'i  the  calculation  is  m:ide.  Appendix  2 
gives  the  numbers  on  which  the  calculation 
Is  b'sed  and  Appendix  3  gives  (h:-  calcula- 
tion that  leads  to  ray  conclusion.  The  calcu- 
lation .iSsumes  that  skin  cane- r  is  'he  result 
o'  the  eiTi^cts  of  UV  on  ceiUil.ir  D\A  ';ut 
(loes  net  use  the  ki'.own  nuraborlcal  rfUtlon- 
ship  between  skin  i.'.ncer  and  latitude.  Thus, 
my  ca:c\iUtion  only  depends  on  known  blo- 
logic.il  parameters  and  is  indcnender.t  and 
different  from  that  of  Dr.  McDona'd 
Sincerely, 

Dr.   n.   B.  ?ETLOW, 

BiolcgiC'l  Division.  Scient'ilo  DirectoT 
for  Biophi/.iiC3  and  CeU  Physiolnrjy. 


State  UNivcnsiTY  of  Nrv,*  Vosk  at 
Allamy.  Atmo  ■.pheric  Sciences 

RE5EAE  -11   CeN  lES, 

Si''-t:o..  N.Y.,  Mn-.-ch  10.  1971. 
Hon.  William  Psoxmire-, 
VS.  Seno'e 
Comnittee  on  Appropria'ions, 

Was)  ing'-ju,  DC. 

Deap.  Senateti  PRO.-rMinE;  Thank  you  very 
nr.uei  for  your  mnst  'nformative  leirer  cl^itod 
M?rch  ?nd.  heedless  to  say,  your  concern 
abor.r,  environmental  pr:>blems.  but  specifi- 
cally ;i):'Ut  the  =iuoer?onlc  transport,  is  highly 
app'-e-iated  bv  t!'.c.=o  of  as  who  have  worked 
for  "prs  on  the  improvement  of  en-lron- 
fficnta'  c.uallty.  I  am  deep.'y  impr-^.'^sed  by 
Volt-  '  search  for  truth."  Mv  c-mment.s  on 
Dr.  M-O^nald's  test'.m^inv  are    '^  folU.HT,. 

W:th  o::r  prese:tt  knovledse  al^oiit  the 
siratasphero.  Its  composlMon  and  reacMon.s 
that  ''.,-car  at  that  jlUtuJe  we  ure  unable 
ai  the  prfEcnt  lime  to  either  pr;ve  ^-r  di.=- 
prcvc  any  of  the  claims  fh?t  are  put  forth 
aga:n.st  .SST-induced  chan,r;e.s  in  'he  strat- 
osphere and  the  rrsaltii.ir  effects  at  ground 
lerei.  I  think  that  Dr.  McD'.tna'd's  testimony 
is  a  verv  honest  su:i:mar!2ing  statement  of 
most  f  the  effects  that  scientist;  belte.-e  dn 
occt'r  when  a  fleet  of  SST'r  will  be  operated. 

I  hr.ve  restricted  "^"iv  commen-s  -n  rec'nt 
months  on  the  S3T  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
Whiie  further  d::"C'-:ss;ons  and  specula'ior.'-, 
against  tiie  SST  migh'  increase  public  awnrs- 
nc.  s,  i'.  doe-,  not  help  the  serious  sfientist 
to  find  .-.  scientifically  sound  .answer  to  the 
prob>m.  Ail  possible  et; ects  have  b;^en  stated. 
\V<^  n.x  'tare  to  go  I'p  iiT)  ti;e  rtrrvt'jsphere 
and  mea^iure  thase  components  that  are  un- 
known .ii'^d  uprn  whi^'h  the  output  of  our 
ca'.cu'atioa  depends.  Some  of  thoie  open 
q'les"  ,n:i  are,  a.s  you  firo  v.-.U  aware — the 
st:M*o  pheric  water  vapor  con.  entratlon  .ind 
It-  sertS.->nal  as  well  as  geogra;'>hica!  variation 
aroun:!  th"  globe,  the  oz  ne  concentration, 
the  aer^^o!  concentration,  f."  OH-radl'^al 
concentration,  the  ultraviolet  spectrum,  etc. 
It  l3  nty  belief  that  without  true  mecsure- 
men'  •.  -rs  .ire  un.ible,  .at  the  pr^sen-  time. 
to  mak"  any  statement  in  which  we  could 
say.  "It  '.s  beycnd  any  shad-.-.tv  of  a  doubt 
that  ..." 

I  agree  with  my  follow  scle:iti3ts  that  the 
specu'.a*:ve  argument:;  'I'r-ugl'.t  f  rth  against 
the  S=;T  io  far  are  mor?  than  sulfie:ent  to 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  SST  dependent 
on  the  our  re  me  of  such  a  research  program. 
Whether  the  spcrulativo  arguments  are  suf- 
ficient to  ban  the  SST  completely  at  the 
presen*:  time  only  bpca-.'se  of  its  possible 
detencrat'ng  environmental  effect  is,  in  my 
opinion    doubtful. 

As  far  a5  skin  cancer  from  enhanced  ultra- 
violet radiation  at  ground  level  is  concerned. 
I  am  uaal'.e  to  c:>mnient  on  tills  sinre  I  am 
not  an  epidemiologist.  However,  the  argu- 
ments c:  Dr   McDonald  sound  convincing. 

I  might  o include  by  suylng  that  our  past 
ne'^icc  'n  c>:p\.rlng  t'.ip  strat  sphere  prlcr  to 
any  disc'i^^ion  of  SST  or  HST  operations, 
was   highly   disappointing   to   me.   I   believe 


that  I  was  one  of  the  nrst  tclentUt ;  to  raise 
this  point  years  ago  without  success.  We 
must  do  it  now,  and  we  must  make  any  SST 
operation  dependent  on  the  outcome  of  such 
a  ro.-earch  program, 
i'lncerely, 

Vincent  J.  Schaefeh, 

Director,  A.S.R.C 


National  Center  sor  Atmospheric 
Research,  IjABOPAToaY  of  At- 
mospheric   Sciences, 

Boulder,  Colo.,  Maich  5, 1971. 
Hen.  William  Prcxmihe. 
U.S.Serate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen/to.;  PRoxMfE:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  3,  I  have  reviewed  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  J.  E.  McDonald  •.■.  1th  respect  to 
the  possible  Impact  of  SST's  on  th"  "tmos- 
phere  and  on  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer. 

Although  our  present  knowledge  of  strat- 
ospheric cheaiiitry  and  behavior  is  too 
limited  to  allow  a  reliable  quaniif  a:;lve  esti- 
mate of  the  decrease  In  ozone  which  will  ac- 
company a  oiven  Increase  in  water  vapor 
rr(/rn  SST  exhausts,  the  decrea-e  In  ozone  is 
very  likely  i,o  be  greater  than  Dr.  McDonald's 
estimi.ie.  The  residence  time  of  water  vapor 
and  trace  gases  at  65.000  feet  altitude  may  be 
significantly  longer  than  1.5  years,  a  value 
based  on  particle  tra':'er  studies.  Such  longer 
residence  times  will  give  rise  to  a  lar-^er  in- 
crease in  water  vapor  and  thus  presi'mably 
a  .aiger  d  ;creaae  in  stratospheric  ozone.  In 
addition,  nitric  oxide,  another  SST  exhaust 
tiroduct,  pi^o  reacts  with  ozcne,  decreasing 
its  abundance. 

I  do  uui  feel  competent  to  comment  on 
Dr.  7^cDon aid's  eitlmate  of  i.he  increased 
incidence  of  sl:ln  cancer  related  to  a  given 
decrea-e  in  stratospheric  ozone,  except  to  say 
that  such  an  estimate  is  highly  speculative 
av.d  unlikely  to  '.le  correct.  However,  I  will 
ayi'fcc-  generally  that  ;>n  appreciable  decrease 
In  stratospheric  ozone  undoubtedly  would 
have  som?  adverse  etTects  on  iiuman  health. 
Thereicre  1'.  seems  to  me  to  be  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  gain  a  much  better  under- 
sLa.iding  of  the  possible  luipaci  of  SST's  on 
the  stratospheric  environment  and  the  coii- 
seqaencss  of  such  changes  on  man  before 
'ar:;e  numbe.-s  of  SST's  are  operable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  A.  Martell. 


UNiVERsrrv   OF  Colorado, 
Br^u'.dcr.  Colo.,  March  10, 1971. 
"-ton.  Wn.LiAM  PR'i.xmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa:;)i!':gt^ii.  B.C. 

Deak  5-f;>;ato:'.  Pao.->mi.ie:  This  is  in  re- 
?po-.ase  to  your  letter  of  3  M.irch  a.>king  me 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  testimony  givea 
oefora  fl.e  fIou?e  Appropriation's  Committee 
in  connection  with  possible  funding  lor  the 
U.S.  SST  pr.Jgram. 

In  gener.il,  I  agree  with  Dr.  McDonald's 
testimony  cnceriiing  '-he  p^sdltle  effect  that 
incre.ued  S£T  exhi'.u.t  products  (prjuclp.lly 
water  vapor)  would  have  on  reducing  the 
ozone  concentration  in  the  str.atospixsre  and 
as  a  result  allov/  an  increased  amount  of 
ultraviolet  radiation  to  reach  the  ground. 
Theoretical  studies  beln^  carr.eJ  l;y  a  gr.idu- 
ate  student  and  myrel.'  Indicate  that  .idii- 
tional  water  vapor  and  oxides  of  nitrogen 
that  would  be  injected  into  the  .tratospbere 
along  the  £;cner:!lly  pi-op.>jed  flight  paths 
wou.d  pr.:")ably  r-'.luce  t'-.e  oz.-ne  concen- 
trations at  t!iei2  level.s  and  along  the  prc- 
poiocl  SST  r>.uir;.=  .  If  this  is  s>'.  ihcri  is  no 
question  but  what  the  UV  radiation  in  the 
wave.cngti-  r-:gicii  '23^0  3400  A;..;vstrvinis 
would  he  in'-rea'cd.  An  important,  and  seri- 
ous part  of  the  problem,  however,  is  tiiat  at 
the  pre.sent  lime  we  are  not  i.t  all  sure  of  liC'W 
large  the  c:^one  reduction  and  subsequent 
increased  UV  radiation  at  the  ground  would 
be.  The  czone  reduction  could  vary  from  1 
to  about  5  cr  6'"  r.nd  the  UV  radiitlon  re- 
ceived at  the  ground  at  300O.\  could  be  In- 
creased   by   about    5-10'"      (Incidentally,    it 


should  be  pointed  out  that  although  the  so- 
csalled  'ncrinal'  day  to  day  and  seasonal  ozoae 
varl.ations  are  something  of  the  order  of  20- 
30''o  ilus  l.s  irrelevant  .since  we  i^hould  heie 
be  concerned  with  tlie  long  term  trends  and 
the  average  baseline  values.) 

In  view  of  the  imcertainties  tliat  I've  in- 
dicated above,  I  would  very  strongly  endorse 
Dr.  McDonald's  statement  on  the  bottom  of 
p.  14  and  top  of  p,  15.  We  simply  do  not 
now  have  all  of  the  answers.  Given  a  little 
time,  the  scientific  conmunity  can  cer- 
tainly prortde  better  esuiinales. 

The  part  of  the  testimony  relating  varia- 
tions In  ozoue  ar  d  UV  rad'.aUon  tc  ircidence 
In  skin  cancar  contains  a  number  of  cor- 
rect Ltataments  and  I  believe  naive  infer- 
ences. Since  I  dcn't  k  low  the  data  base  upon 
which  McDcu'.ald  draw.";  some  of  these  In- 
ferences (particularly,  the  f^scond  seatence 
on  p.  21)  I  cann  jt  comment  on  his  corclu- 
Eions.  His  comment  (4)  p.  21-23,  is  essentially 
correct  but  I  svpeci  that  comme-tt  (5)  Is  an 
oversiavemen'^   ibut  I'm  not  sure). 

It  is  my  o;j.iiio;i  that  McDonald  may  have 
presented  a  too  strong  picture  of  the  dan- 
gers attend' ne  an  SST-water  vapor- jzone- 
UV-;kin  cancer  link,  taut  '.he  potiitial  ha;;- 
ard  is  th'-re  and  'here  Is  a  sufliclent  -.umber 
of  scien.ists  alered  at.d  conceried  so  thsi 
f'i.en  just  a  little  time  (I  estimate  approxi- 
mately one  ye.M  )  a  ratio'ial  evaluation  of  this 
problem  can  be  pr^ivided. 

I  ncpe  thru  thete  comments  are  of  some 
lue  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Julius  London,  Prcfessor. 

iJnivebsitv  ot  Colorado. 
Son/'dcr.  Colo..  .''larch   in.  1971. 
Ho:;.  Wiliiim  Pkoxmire. 
V.S.  Scuc-", 
Wan^^irigrov,   D.C. 

De'.r  SrNAioR  Prpxmirfi  This  Is  a  very 
brief  foUow-ui  to  my  letter  to  you  vrrltten 
this  morning.  Since  writir.g  the  earlier  letter, 
I  have  received  from  Dr.  Wliram  Kellogg  a 
copy  of  hl.s  teitimony  delivered  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Transportation  Sub- 
commit  lee  on  3  March. 

Whiie  I  agree  wiUa  most  of  what  Dr. 
Kellogg  said  I  and  said  very  clearly)  there 
is  one  portion  of  his  teitimony  to  which  I 
would  take  exception.  It  is  '.hat  nortioa  deal- 
i.'g  v'ith  iiiferencs  concer!'i:ig  the  wa'^er 
vapor-ozone-UV-skln  cancer  li;ikage. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  SCEP  report  and  as 
stateii  "oy  Dr.  Kellogg,  in  limited  region'-  of 
the  stratosphere  (concentrated  along  the 
proposed  S.Sr  rotiter.)  the  esMmated  increase 
if  wa'er  vapor  1?  v^f  t*!;"  order  .'50-100  "-. 
Therefore,  using  .his  larger  estima'e,  the 
c'ecrease  of  total  ozone  (above  the  surface) 
would  be  5-10';  not  1-2"-  as  stated  bv  Dr, 
Kellogg  (p.  5).  This  change  is  not  Impercep- 
tible and  certainly  can  be  measured,  .'^s  I 
m.er  tloned  In  my  earlier  letter  ^he  claim  that 
there  Induced  changes  are  relatively  u:ilm- 
porta't  compared  to  t'ls  day  to  dry  and 
seasoi'.al  changes  of  ozcne  In  the  "normal" 
atmosrhere  is  fallacious  since  we  are  here 
*, a!ki!ig  about  l'">ng  period  ozone  changes 
and  tlie'r  effeo^i.  Lo'ig  period  "natural" 
changes  in  mid  latitudes  are  of  the  order  of 
l-'2';    per  fav°  yea'  1  Kerval   i  u'l  and  down). 

Incidentally,  as  indicated  earlier,  ir.daced 
ozone  changes  of  the  order  of  .5-10^  could 
rc-ult  in  cha.  :;es  in  UV  radiation  received 
at  the  gromid  giving  an  increase  of  5-10' 
at  low  iatlnido!; — but  as  calctilated  by  Dr. 
Kellogg's  s'aff  avd  ourselves — could  result  in 
an  increase  of  10-20^'r  In  3000  Angstrcm  UV 
rad'.a'ion  in  mid  latitudes! 

The  statement  made  by  Dr.  Kellogg  fp,  6) 
that  there  .should  be  more  UV  received  at 
Denver  than  at  sea  level  is  certainly  cor- 
rect. The  data  (as  you  probably  are  aware) 
indicate  approximatelv  twice  the  num.ber  of 
cases  of  skin  cancer  reported  at  Denver  as 
compared  to  Philadelphia  (approximatelv  the 
same  la'ltude) . 

In  light  of  the  comments  made  above  and 
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m  nv.-  previous  letter,  my  own  conclusions 
lie  diSerent  from  those  of  Dr.  Kellogg. 

I  believe  that  water  vapor  variations  in 
the  ^tratosnhere  (of  the  type  we  are  here 
Learned  wil'n)  coj/'f?  aCfecl  variations  in 
UV  at  the  ground.  These  va'-iaiions  f:-i./'i  be 
cl)  erved  and  viay  not  at  all  be  trivial. 

Bec'iu=e  of  the  need  for  multiple  u=e  of 
subjunctives     in     the     .statement     .above.     I 
nrongiy  urge  bupport  for  a  program  of  .stud\ 
10  pin  down  these  effects. 
Sincerely, 

Julius  London,  Professor. 

National    Oceanic    and    Atmos- 
pheric .•\i).vHNl:>ia,iX10N, 

SiliL'i  Spring,  Md.,  March  4, 1'jTl. 
Hou.  William  PkoaMU'.e. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  DC. 

De.\b  Senatok  Proxmire:  IhanK  ycu  for 
-ilLiwii'"  me  the  opoorl unity  of  ccmn.entmg 
on  the  testimony  of  Prol.  J.  McDcnald  oi  the 
University  of  Arizona  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Com.inittee  on  the  ppndii.f;  que.  - 
fion  of  further  funding  for  the  U.S.  S.ST  pro- 
gram on  Mareli  2.  1971.  My  position  w)ta 
respect  to  the  weather  and  climate  effects  of 
n  flo^t  of  S.'^'T  air'-raft  coincides  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  MIT  SCEP  report  prepared 


last  July   in  Williamstown. 


=  .   I   partici- 


pated with  the  workshop  that  prepared  the 
report.  A  few  additional  biis  of  information 
on  the  sub.ir-ct  hp.'.e  b"en  develoofd  sincp  tie 
SCEP  repnrt.  but  the.>e  have  not.  In  my  view. 
s'enif^enntlv  altered  the  conclusions. 

Tlie  WiUiamttown  .study,  insofar  as  the 
SST  is  concerned,  limited  Its  attention  s'-'lely 
to  weather  end  climate  modilicatinns  and  did 
no^  treat  any  of  the  potent'al  biologicf;!  con- 
sequence?. We  had  no  expert  who  could  ad- 
vise u?  on  ;;kin  cancers.  Both  the  wn'i^ms- 
town  anal'-s'--  fOid  irv  evalratlcn  indicates 
that  there' may  be  an  increase  In  uttra violet 
r?diation  at  tlte  e^fnmd  of  the  ,=emp  order  as 
Pri^f.  M'-D^mld  hn=  sugfr^sted  But  wp  em- 
phasi^er'  many  unrer*ainiie-  in  the  ral"uiri- 
tlons  leadin'T  to  the  increa,<:e  in  nl'ravioVt 
'Rdlation  frcn  an  ircrea.se  <n  strntospheric 
water  vapor.  We  -Iso  f-lt  ^hat  the  nu-riv 
cUmtitlc  effee's  of  an  ozone  decrpase  might 
not  be  rlsnin-ant  1  r-'Sret  tbnt  T  rrr\  in'-n- 
inble  of  ronvort!"-  the  chnn!:"s  In  ultra- 
violet radiation  to  hvpothetlral  Increases  in 
Fk'n  erncer  since  blolosy  lies  outr'de  mv 
realm  ""if  compo'cnce.  You  m.av  wish  to  cor- 
Urt  either  Pr'^f  ,T.  T.ondon  of  the  Untveriat'- 
of  Colorado  or  Pr^f,  Rer^nald  Newell  r-r  \ttt 
for  posr'hlv  vr-n-  in*r'-m'>''''-''a  on  *h"  I'n''  b"- 
twp<-n  ti-e  effnen's  of  the  SST  a-td  th'> 
chans'es  In  predlc'ed  ultraviolet  radlf>fon  pt 
the  ero'ir-i.  Dr  Berber  of  Tr-nanl'^  upi'-p-sMv 
Medical  r-hool,  T  am  advised,  has  also  lork-'d 
Intr)  tt-"-  i^onver^inn  of  ultra'-ioipt  radiaM'-n 
changes  to  ad'Utional  skin  cancers,  if  r.nv. 
You  mav  aire  v.'!sh  to  obtain  the  ed'ico  --f 
irortif-ri  authi^rltles  on  an  Aust-aMan  ^xt^'jp'- 
t'cn  thot  mplaroma*p  arp  flso.  in  par'',  pro- 
(1u"Pd  hv  ultra v'olot  rndlat'cn. 

T  re-gr"-*^  f->nt  T  "P'-k  PNTae'-Mse  In  a  crucial 
nart  of  Prof.  McDonald's  argaiment  to  be 
nblo  *T  oro'^p"!''  9r''"^~  whpthpr  thp^-p  w'^1  b" 
nnr  lilolrc'C"!  pon':''OU"nfes  of  pd'i'^d  T'-'-'tpr 
vnnor  Frd  c^'des  of  n'trr.cpn  i-  fi^e  st'-'^tn. 
sphere 

S'n'-erelv. 

T  E^TEH  ■^I.«.^H•'A, 
Dirpcfo-'.  Air  RcmiTPf:  Lahorafnrie''. 

St  OA-V-K'~'^'"'"Tnvr.  T'^tSTTTT-TE 

"■"T?  CaVCT  PrSE'SCH, 

.Vpjc  yrr!.-.  N  Y.  March  11. 1971. 
i'pnat.er  Wn  lt«.-.t  Proxmire, 
C7..<i.  f!rnnt.r 
Vash-'noton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire-  I  am  responding 
to  vour  letter  of  March  4.  1971.  with  the  en- 
closed testlmonv  cf  Dr,  Jame.':  E.  McDonald 
of  the  Univerfitv  of  .•Vnzona.  I  have  taken 
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the  liberty  of  Including  the  commenti!  ^f  my 
d;. -ague," Dr.  farringtoii  D..n.eli^,  Jr..  who  is 
r-r..ips.scr  of  Medicine  (Dermatology)  and 
llcid  of  the  Derm-itclogy  Divi.'ion  of  Cornell 
U>  iversit\  Medical  Coliege.  Dr.  Daniels  is 
an  esiabiiohed  world  authority  on  ultra- 
•,  i'let  Induced  skin  ciincer. 

Although  I  do  not  have  the  extensive  ex- 
•.cricnc-  t'lat  Dr.  D.uaiels  har,  in  this  field, 
T  eisentiallv  agrfe  with  all  of  his  commert.s 
JlreCoed  to  the  e:fects  of  ultraviole*  radiation 
in  skin  carcin-cr^nesis.  As  Dr.  McDunald  in- 
dicated on  pages  16  to  18,  the  cau;~ative  role 
cf  solar  v.ltraviclct  radi.rion  in  ski-i  car- 
cinogene.-^is  is  a  well  e  tablished  medic-a 
ob:?rv.-t:'n.  The  e'ght  b't?  of  data  he  pive'^ 
,s  ej:dmplps  and  in  support  '^f  thi?  poii- 
tion  are  similarly  accurate  and  well  accepted. 
I  am  limited  in  beine:  able  f'  respond  to  th" 
■  pecli:c  calculations  of  Dr.  McDonald  on  the 
filtraticn  efect  cf  ozone  on  ultraviolet  racii;'- 
tim.  I  do  f-.cccpt  and  appreciate  that  there 
is  such  r.  nit-ation  effect.  I  acknowledge,  ii 
w  'Uld  e\crvonc  "l.-.e.  a  deerea-e  in  filtration 
w;  uld  result  in  an  Incr^as-ed  exposi-re  of 
ultraviolet  r.adiation.  I  am  not  able  to  evalu- 
ate -he  specific  physical  plaenomenon  of 
the  reduction  in  the  ozone  layer  at  a  result 
o'  wf.trr  vap  -r  interaction. 

.^s  Dr.  Daniel.=  pomts  out  with  rcard  to 
i.ltraviolrt  radiation  there  are  still  other 
efects  to  be  considered  e.g.  tlie  pospibility  of 
a  ('.pc'c:.~e  in  radiation  i-s  a  rettilt  of  SST 
pollutants  and  th'^  suioaequt-rt  effects  on  the 
bi  sphere  who^e  present  evolutlorary  p-^ate 
is  d'^pr-nd'nt  in  part,  on  ot-.r  present  level  of 
'iltraviolet  radiation.  A^  Dr.  Danie!.=;  em- 
phasizes, there  are  other  biological  effects 
of  ultravio't  radiation  that  should  be  taken 
in'o  aacount. 

I  would  a'^ref  tliat  "until  reiah'.e  answers 
c.:n  be  obtained  through  appiopriate  re- 
-osrch"  it  ma;-  be  premature  fr-;in  ihe  point 
>-'f  vie-.v  of  biolop;-ni  effects  o  ccmrnll  ofr- 
se'.vc  )  to  thif.   a'Hance  in  technology. 

I  hope  the  enclose-!  inf armatl^.r.  v.'ill  he 
of  some  help. 

S  ;icore:v  vofr^. 

MaHTIV  S.NtN'BERC,  M  D.,  Pli.  D., 

Ch'Ti.  D'v-Ricn  ■:  f  E-:i'crr\7^rl-iqy.  Pro- 
fessor of  Biochemist-'y,  Associate 
Professor  of  M-:(i  c'nc.  Co:rir;i  Vni- 
ve-r.'v 


The  Inev.-  York  Hospital -Cornel;. 
Medical  Center. 

Nile  yck,  .V.y..  .t'arc^i  10.  1971. 
Dr.  ?Iar:in-  3o.\xe.nbero, 
Sloan-Kcttcrinri  Institute, 
Nfi:  Yjrk,  N  Y. 

Dear  Dr.  b'o.NSLXBi.au :  Here  .ire  n.y  onn- 
meni-s  rcki'.ed  to  liie  let'er  frorn  Senator 
Proxmire  unci  Dr  .lames  E.  McDonald's  re- 
port. 

My  comments  are  not  in  order  of  im- 
portance but  are  n.imbered  for  con-.-enienc;' 
1.1  cross  referencin.f.  You  may  incorporate 
anv  of  these  conmients  iiito  yoair  own  lett'-r 
or  attach  mine  to  yours  for  forv;ardlns  to 
.Senator  Proxmire. 

1.  Dr.  McDonald  has  done  a  fine  job  of 
summarizing  the  skin  cancer  data. 

2.  The  portion  of  his  argument  on  which 
I  cannot  pacs  Judgment  i.-;  that  concerning 
his  atmospheric  calculations  and  in  particu- 
lar the  "amplification  factor".  This  Is  crucial 
in  dr-idlnp  whcher  there  will  be  a  biolosical 
problem  or  not.  His  concern  for  the  long 
residence  time  is  extremely  important,  be- 
cause if  harmfi'l  eilects  appear  they  might 
persi.-jt  for  years  or  decade,^  after  the  SST 
plane.^.  were  ^rounded.  As  he  suggests,  ex- 
tensive monitoring  arrangements  must  be 
made  to  detect  harmful  eKiects,  and  a  few 
prototypes  will  not  give  the  ecological  an- 
sv.eri  ^^;llch  mle-ht.  come  from  heavy  use. 

3.  Everyone  concerned  aixsut  the  ozone 
';yer  ?"  ould  read  T'lc  Oxygen  Cycle,  by  Pres- 
;  -a  "loud  and  Aharan  Gibor  In  the  Scien- 
:i.;c  American  for  Sept.  1970.  That  Is  the 
special  issue  devoted  to  the  biosphere.  I  do 
not  know  Dr.  Cloud,  but  I  believe  that  he 


is   probably   one   of   ti-e   people   who  should 
tesiifv  on  the  ozone  layer. 

4.  If  changes  :n  the  ozone  layer  pstnilt  on 
i  crea.'-e  in  ultiavicle"  radiation  arov  id  290 
nanometers  i  290  millimicrons,  or  2900  ang- 
sroms)  reaching  the  earth's  surface  an  in- 
crease in  skin  cancer  among  the  light  skinned 
i  erple  is  Inevitable. 

Tae  ozone  ie.jer  hat;  apparently  protctted 
the  .'iurfi'Ce  of"  the  earth  from  ultravislet 
ladi.  tion  shorter  tiian  290  nf-nn.Teter'  for 
ah^ut  a  billion  years  d'tring  which  time  all 
multicp'led  plants  and  animals  \ia\r-  evolved. 
Tampering  with  this  ryrotect:ve  factor  migV't. 
'on  c  .iisido'ted  as  !>o'enii,.lly  ^erioui  &i  tam- 
pering with  the  concentration  of  salt  In  the 
,fa.  Reducing  the  ultraviolet  transniisslon 
wi; h  particul~ate  or  oMier  .-sbsorbers  would 
:  !<;o  be  of  great  concern,  and  poUullcn  at 
•he  =;  ,wly  -urninp  over  stratosphere  :ihould 
!je  thought  o."  in  ,  anerrii  ttf-nti;  as  well  as 
t  jie  tirwnrv  of  the  i^.ST  decisions. 

6.  RedU'-tion  of  irancmitsiiin  vi  290  te  310 
u.inometer  radiation  might  reduce  the  ivn- 
thesls  of  Vitamin  D  in  animals  and  birds, 
and  rednc*  the  r-mount  of  killlne  of  micro- 
oreanl.sms  in  the  air  on  the  grov.nd  and  in 
water. 

7.  In.ser's  .'-ep  in  ;ie  I'.a.v-. lengths  tf  '  e 
ultraviclct.  .Some  of  the  flowers  they  nolH- 
nato  have  patterns  that  can  be  deteced  in 
tiie  ultraviolet  liiat  we  do  not  :-*e  in  'he 
^•lsible  wavelenp'hs.  M-st  people  hate  insect.s 
without  reali'ii.e  that  thi-  autometieallv 
m?krs  them  a  hater  of  the  bird.-  *hat  feed 
on  lnse,-ts.  and  the  flowers  ihev  oollinate. 
t  do  not  knov.'  of  pxnerimpnt<^  to  see  if  in- 
crcr-.'-.es  In  the  290  nm  ranee  of  VY  would 
daxzle  the  oollinatine  injects  nr  not  plant 
physinloeirts  have  to:d  roe  thht  in  m"nv  rf 
•heir  experiment'-  thev  use  window  class  to 
cut  our  the  290  to  320  nm  radir.'ion  b'-eause 
t!:i.=  radiation  is  har-nfui  *o  rlie  plants. 

«  Moz^  neop>  believp  that  -he  srrbnrn 
ultrruiolet  ;290  ?20-n!n)  Ls  reflected  ofT  of 
"-I'rr  bc^n.-e  of  tl-eir  cxnerien-e  wi'h  '•■n- 
burn  at  the  beach.  However,  ultra vio'et  none- 
tratfs  readilv  Into  water:  the  reason  '."w  get 
sunb-'rnpd  at  'iie  beach  Is  that  sand  is  a 
good  "V  refiec'or,  the  .'-kv  Ir-  open  nrd  a'lout 
half  of  the  sunburn  radiation  reache.'  von  !iv 
Fcaiter,  and  a!?o  vou  nr"  e  ■'led.  M'St  people 
would  not  take  a  four  hour  sunbath  <-\\  a 
tennis  cotirt  on  a  hot  day  becnu.se  ol  the 
heat,  but  at  The  be.-ich  they  are  cooled 

Since  the  nltraviol't  penetrate---  rn..nv  'e^'i 
int.o  water,  an  increase  could  liaT.e  a  harmful 
etftot  on  the  plank'on  which  ini'iat."  the 
food  chains,  and  many  !:q;tat:c  animals  in- 
cluding fish.  ,:nd  whales  are  ea.-ilv  sunburned 
:i  stranded.  Goldfish  in  an  aquarium  can  be 
ea-itv  damaged  with  a  sunlamp  and  It  :s  the 
habit  of  manv  fish  "to  hide"  under  lily  pi.dE, 
logs,  f-nd  the  shadow  of  the  shore,  I  have  no 
speeilc  information  on  tl<e  liazard  to  cotiatic 
life  of  increased  levels  of  ultr-avidet  ra-l:  I'ion 
but  am  sure  that  a  liazard  would  exist. 

9.  Vitamin  D  is  synthesized  In  animals  and 
birds  and  presumably  rentiles  and  a'njihibla 
bv  the  action  of  290  to  320  nltraviole:  on  the 
hf.ir  or  f'.-r.  and  in  the  case  of  man  in  the 
skin.  Tlie  factors  regiilating  the  ainc-.m  .'■■\  n- 
'hrsized  and  absorbed  are  not  known. 
Wiiether  an  Increase  In  ultraviolet  radiation 
;n  the  environment  would  lead  to  an  increase 
■vith  harmful  effects  in  vertebrates  is  not 
known  I  recently  telephoned  Dr.  Hector 
DeLuca  at  Wisconsin  for  his  opinion  on  this 
subject  end  he  told  me  there  Is  no  Informa- 
tion on  which  to  ba':e  an  opinion. 

10.  Manv  na'ural  and  synthetic  molpcnle" 
in  our  environment  photosensitize  the  .^kin. 
.Some  of  these  are  petroleum  and  tar  products 
that  may  produce  cancer  in  combination 
with  uhraviolet  radiation. 

11.  Here  are  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  draft 
of  an  article  I  have  started  WTltlng  that  may 
be  introductory: 

"Amonc  the  worries  expressed  by  ecologlsts 
about  the  long-term  hazards  of  the  SST  has 
been  interference  with  the  ozone  layer  of  the 
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stracosphere.  The  nature  and  functions  ol 
the  atmospheric  ozone  layer  are  therefore  of 
concern  to  everyone.  It  Is  quite  probable  that 
m  the  long  run  the  greatest  benefit  from 
space  exploration  will  be  the  astronaut's  view 
of  earth  shared  wltii  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  by  television  and  photo- 
graphs. The  "water  planet"  has  now  been 
seen  :n  Its  isolation,  its  smallness,  and  Its 
fragility  hinted  at.  Utunanned  Russian  space 
ships  have  sent  back  Information  from  the 
surface  of  Venus  that  the  surface  smd  at- 
mosphere are  totsdly  Incompatible  with  life. 
American  flybles  of  Mars  indicate  that  there 
is  probably  i.o  life  there.  Cosmologlsts  as- 
sume that  there  are  millions  of  planets  In 
the  universe  on  which  life  could  evolve;  how- 
ever the  barrenness  of  the  two  nearest  and 
most  earthlike  planets  give  pause.  The  ac- 
curately pulsed  radio  waves  from  space  have 
been  traced  to  neutron  stars  rather  than 
to  remote  Intelligent  broadcasters. 

In  simulated  primeval  atmospheres  elec- 
tric sparks,  radioactivity  such  as  might 
come  from  the  naturally  radioactive  isotope 
of  potassium,  sound  waves  and  ultraviolet 
radiation  can  all  provide  energy  for  forma- 
tion of  simple  organic  chemicals.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  lightning,  radioactivity,  and 
ultraviolet  radiation  produced  the  simple 
chemicals  (cyanide,  formaldehyde,  and  so 
on)  that  when  aggregated  into  macromole- 
cules  became  the  DNA,  RNA,  and  proteins 
that  carry  the  genetic  code  and  produce 
structures  and  carry  on  the  activities  of  liv- 
ing 'hinKs  on  earth. 

Of  primary  Importance  in  understanding 
"space  ship  earth"  is  the  realization  that  our 
presen.  atmoephere  is  largely  the  product  of 
Mvine  things — oxygen  making  up  a  little  over 
20^;  is  nroduced  by  green  plants,  an'l  the 
major  constituent,  nitrogen,  is  released  by 
the  metabolism  of  sol!  and  other  bacteria. 
Carbon  dioxide  comes  in  part  from  the  res- 
piration of  plants  and  animals  and  from 
decomposition  of  organic  matter. 

In  the  early  atmosphere  ultraviolent  radia- 
tion shorter  than  290  nanometers  reached 
the  earth's  surface  and  would  kill  any  living 
cells  that  It  hit.  After  the  chlorophyll-con- 
taining single  celled  algae  began  using  the 
energy  of  sunlight  to  produce  carbohydrates 
by  combining  water  and  carbon  dioxide  ard 
splitting  off  oxygen,  an  excess  of  oxygen  be- 
gan to  accumulate.  When  the  level  of  oxygen 
reached  about  l'^  of  Us  present  value,  about 
a  billion  years  ago.  ozone  began  to  form  In 
the  upper  atmosphere.  This  Is  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  ultraviolet  radiation  from 
the  sun  shorter  than  180  nanometers.  The 
ozone  in  turn  absorbs  and  Is  broken  down 
to  oxygen  molecules  by  radiation  between  180 
nm  and  290  nm  Thus  radiation  shorter  than 
290  nm  is  Interdicted  from  the  lower  atmos- 
phere and  the  earth's  surface.  When  this  pro- 
tection emerged  about  a  billion  years  ago. 
combined  with  the  more  efficient  metabolism 
made  possible  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  the 
multi-celled  plants  and  animals  arose  rap- 
Idly  from  diverse  single  cell  forms.  In  other 
words,  the  familiar  plants  and  animals 
around  us  have  all  evolved  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ozone  layer." 

I  hope  the  above  comments  and  summary 
wlli  help  you.  As  I  mentioned  above,  every- 
on«  oonoemed  should  read  the  special  Issue 
of  the  Scientific  American  on  the  Biosphere, 
and  In  the  present  context,  particularly  the 
article  on  the  oxygen  cycle  by  Cloud  and 
Oibor. 

Very  truly  yours. 

FAKKmOTON  DANlKLa,  Jr.. 
MX).,  M  J.H., 
Professor    of    Medicine    {Dermatology), 

Head,  Dermatology  Division. 
(B-A.,   M.A.,   Univ.   of  Wlaoonsin,   M.D. 
M.P.H.,  Harvard) 


National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  March  11, 1971. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  5  transmitting  the  In- 
teresting testimony  of  Dr.  James  E.  Mc- 
Donald, That  portion  of  the  testimony  deal- 
ing with  meteorology  agrees  In  essence  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Williamstown 
Study  on  the  Criiical  Problems  of  the  En- 
vironment (SCEP),  the  most  comprehensive 
study  I  am  aware  of  relating  to  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  SST.  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  pass  Judgment  on  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald's hypothesis  concerning  skin  cancer. 
a  subject  that  is  outside  my  area  of  training 
and  professional  experience. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  List, 
Chief,    Air     Resources,    Radioactivity 
Laboratory,  ARL. 

Harvard  Medical  School. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 

Boston,  Mass..  March  12, 1971. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  reply  sooner  to  your 
letter  of  March  4,  concerning  Dr.  McDonald's 
testimony  regarding  the  U.S.  SST  program. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  comments 
and  reactions  on  Dr.  McDonald's  testimony, 
I  can  say  that,  although  hardly  an  expert 
in  the  several  areas  on  which  Dr.  McDonald 
touches  in  his  testimony,  at  no  point  do  I 
find  fault  with  Dr.  McDonald's  statement. 

In  particular,  I  find  no  error  in  the  closely 
reasoned  argument  concerning  the  question 
he  raises  of  an  increased  instance  of  skin 
cancer,  as  outlined  on  pages  15-27  of  his 
testimony.  In  relation  to  the  last  paragraph 
on  p.  15,  for  example,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
even  more  germane  argument,  with  respect 
to  cancer,  of  the  unforeseen  development  of 
bone  cancer  by  the  radium  watch  dial  paint- 
ers In  the  early  part  of  this  century;  who 
would  have  guessed  that  so  apparently  In- 
nocuous a  procedure  as  pointing  the  paint 
brushes  with  the  mouth  and  lips,  to  obtain  a 
good  tip,  vould  subsequently  result  in  bone 
cancer,  originating  from  the  radium  carried 
to  the  body  of  these  workers  in  this  way. 
Another  Instance,  with  respect  to  cancer, 
was  that  of  the  skin  cancer  developed  by  the 
early  workers  with  X-ray  equipment,  who 
did  not  suspect  its  dangers  in  this  respect. 
By  virtue  of  my  own  work  In  trying  to  tm- 
ravel  the  enigma  of  the  curious  geographic 
distribution  of  multiple  sclerosis,  and  Its 
pofislble  geophysical  correlates.  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  material  summarized  by 
Dr.  McDonald  under  the  heading  (bottom  at 
p.  16),  "Carcinogenic  effects  of  solar  ultra- 
violet radiation."  The  points  he  makes  are 
well  known  and  accepted  ones,  and  the  ref- 
erences he  includes  are  standard  ones.  (I  had 
occasion  to  review  several  of  these  same  ref- 
erences in  some  detail  last  year,  skin  cancer 
being  an  example  of  a  disease  whose  prev- 
alence decreases  with  Increasing  latitude, 
whereas  for  multiple  sclerosis  the  trend  is 
generally  the  opposite  ) 

I  am  also  generally  familiar  with  the  mate- 
rial Dr.  McDonald  summarizes  under  the 
heading  (middle  of  p.  18),  "Critical  role  of 
the  zone  layer  in  filtering  solar  UV  (ultra- 
violet)". The  points  are  well  known  ones. 
I  am  also  quite  familiar  with  the  epidemio- 
logical studies  on  skin  cancer  referred  to  by 
Dr.  McDonald  on  the  bottom  of  p.  19,  as  well 
as  with  the  points  made  on  the  subsequent 
page,  which  are  standard  and  generally  ac- 
cepted ones.  Although  not  having  myself  car- 


ried out  the  detailed  kind  of  calculation  that 
Dr.  McDonald  refers  to,  in  the  second  sen- 
tence on  p.  21  (".  .  .  about  [a]  6  percent  of 
skin  cancer  Incidence  for  every  one  percent  of 
variation  of  columnar  total  ozone  over- 
head") ,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  esti- 
mate is  erroneous. 

Based  on  the  preceding  arguments,  Dr 
McDc  iiald  goes  on,  on  p.  23.  to  estimate  that 
there  v.'ould  occur  some  10,000  to  30.000  new 
cases  of  skin  cancer  in  the  United  States 
alone,  as  a  result  of  the  development  and 
application  of  SST  technology.  Again  I  find 
no  fault  in  Dr.  McDonald's  logic  and.  al- 
though not  having  myself  been  through  the 
same  detailed  examination  of  the  case.  I  find 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  estimates  are 
seriously  incorrect.  Dr  McDonald  has  ob- 
viously dug  deeply  into  the  literature  In  a 
range  of  subjects  related  to  the  overall  ques- 
tion, and  although  not  himself  a  biologist, 
his  treatment  of  the  biological  aspects  I  find 
quite  impressive.  Overall,  he  has  obviously 
devoted  considerable  time,  care  and  effort  to 
this  problem. 

I  therefore  would  agree  that  the  points  he 
m.akes  beginning  on  the  bottom  of  p.  24 
(  "Present  conclusions  on  the  SST  skin  can- 
cer hazard")  are  very  well  taken.  I  would, 
however,  suggest  that  he  is  perhaps  conserva- 
tive In  his  remarks,  on  the  top  of  p.  26  with 
respect  to  the  potential  risk  that  a  poeslble 
Increase  of  skin  cancer  incidence  would  pose 
for  peoples  other  than  in  the  United  States. 
Although  It  is  quite  true,  as  Dr,  McDonald 
suggests  at  the  top  of  p.  26,  that  skin  cancer 
is  primarily  an  affliction  cf  peoples  with  light 
skin,  rather  than  of  peoples  of  darker  pig- 
mentation, there  are  nonetheless  very  con- 
siderable areas  primarily  inhabited  by  light- 
skinned  peoples  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
outside  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope (eg.,  the  vast  expanses  of  the  Asian 
portion  of  the  USSR,  as  well  as  extensive 
areas  in  the  southern  hemisphere  (to  which 
Dr.  McDonald  does  not  refer).  Although  the 
available  evidence,  primarily  derived  from 
fallout  measurements  from  atomic  weapon 
testing,  suggest  that  it  would  be  some  years 
before  there  might  tend  to  be  an  increased 
risk  in  skin  cancer  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere (since  stratospheric  equilibration 
processes  between  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  are  very  slow),  nonetheless  one 
would  suppoee  in  time  there  would  be  an 
effect  in  the  southern  hemisphere  from  SSI 
activity  In  the  northern  hemisphere. 

In  summary,  then,  I  personally  find  Dr 
McDonald's  argument  a  most  closely  reasoned 
one  and  believe  that  he  has  raised  a  most 
serious  question  with  respect  to  the  implica- 
tions of  SST  technology. 

For  my  own  part,  in  connection  with  the 
SST  programs,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  in  October 
of  1967  in  connection  with  the  appropria- 
tions bill  at  that  time,  and  In  which  I 
touched  upon  the  SST  program.  Although 
parts  of  the  letter  would  of  course  by  now  be 
out  of  date,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  points 
that  I  made  at  that  time  are  still  relevant. 

More  recently.  I  have  raised  in  my  own 
mind  the  question  of  whether  the  need 
which  the  SST  attempts  to  meet,  namely  that 
of  more  rapid  transportation  between  points 
on  the  earth's  surface,  would  not  better  be 
met  by  a  greater  leap  into  space  age  tech- 
nology than  Is  represented  by  the  SST  pro- 
gram per  se.  One  might  call  such  an  approach 
the  SAT  (for  Super  Atomspherlc  Transport). 
However,  if  the  problems  to  which  Dr. 
McDonald  draws  attention  are  to  be  avoided 
in  such  an  approach,  the  powered  portions 
of  such  flights  would  have  to  be  confined 
primarily  to  the  troposphere,  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  such  an  approach  would  be 
technically  feasible.  In  essence,  the  paths 
would  be  suborbital  onee,  somewhat  in  the 
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manner  of  the  first  suborbital  space  flight,  by 
Alan  Shepard. 
I  hope  that  you  will  And  these  comments 

helpful. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Barlow,  M.D., 
Neurophysiologist,  Neurology  Service. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
Washington,  DC,  March  10,  1971. 
Hon    "WaLiAM  Pfoxmire. 
U  <;  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

De\r  Mr.  Proxmire:  You  have  atked  me  to 
camment  on  the  testimony  given  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald before  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee relating  to  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  U.S.  SST  program.  In  his  testl- 
rr.onv  Dr  McDonald  concluded  that  a  fleet  of 
SSTs  could  lead  to  a  significant  Increase  In 
t'ne  incidence  of  skin  cancer. 

The  argument  of  increased  Incidence  of 
skir.  cancer  is  based  upon  the  following  step- 
wise conclusion: 

The  SST  will  increase  the  water  vapor 
concentration  of  the  stratosphere. 

The  increased  water  vapor  by  chemical  in- 
teraction with  ozone  will  reduce  the  ozone 
concentration,  increasing  the  ultraviolet 
radiation  reaching  the  earth's  surface. 

An  increase  in  ultraviolet  radiation  wdll 
cause  an  increase  in  the  Incidence  of  cancer. 

I  will  comment  only  on  the  first  two  con- 
clusions. I  am  not  familiar  with  the  car- 
cinogenic effects  of  solar  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion. 

There  is  general  agreement  In  the  scientific 
community  that  a  fleet  of  SSTs  fiylng  be- 
tween 60,000  and  70.000  feet  will  increase 
the  water  vapor  concentration  of  the  stratos- 
phere. The  amount  of  Increase  as  stated  by 
McDonald,  assuming  tinlform  mixing  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  a  12-month  resi- 
dence time,  is  consistent  with  other  esti- 
mates. McDonald's  second  conclusion,  that 
an  increEise  m  water  vapor  will  decrease  the 
ozone  concentration  is  based  upon  the  photo- 
chemical hypothesis  for  ozone  equilibrium 
proposed  by  Hampson  In  1964.  The  Hamp- 
Bon  hypothesis  extends  the  classical  theory 
Involving  only  oxygen  reactions  to  Include 
hydrogen-oxygen  reactions,  allowing  for  In- 
teractions with  water  vapor.  The  extent  to 
which  the  hydrogen  compounds  control  the 
ozone  density  in  the  stratosphere  Is  not  de- 
termined at  this  time  due  to  uncertainty  of 
several  of  the  photochemical  reaction  rates 
involved.  Actual  measurements  of  strato- 
spheric water  vapor  and  ozone  to  date  have 
not  established  an  interrelationship  between 
stratospheric  water  vapor  and  ozone,  nor  do 
these  measurements  refute  a  relationship. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  ultraviolet 
radiation  reaching  the  earth's  surface  which 
are  based  upon  Interaction  of  water  vapor 
injected  Into  the  stratosphere  by  SSTs  and 
stratospheric  ozone  must  be  considered  pro- 
visional in  as  much  as  many  of  the  photo- 
chemical reaction  rates  Involved  In  the  Inter- 
action are  Imperfectly  known  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  J.  Mastenbbook. 
Atmospheric  Physics  Branch 

Ocean  Sciences  Division. 


Photochemistry    and    Photobiolocy, 

March  12,  1971. 
Senator  Willi  vm  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Vashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  5  March  1971  asking  for  my 
"comments  and  reactions  on  Dr.  McDonald's 
conclusion,  or  on  any  other  aspect  of  the 
atmospheric  impact  of  the  SST". 

Based  upon  the  few  data  he  presents.  Dr. 
McDonald's  conclusions  appear  quite  reason- 
able to  me  and  to  other  sclentistB  that  I 
have  talked  to  wixo  have  seen  his  preliminary 


report.  When  he  makes  a  calculation  he  uses 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  probability  in 
order  to  err  on  the  conser^'atlve  side.  One 
specialist  in  skin  cancer  has  remarked  to 
me  that  he  has  been  Impressed  by  how 
quickly  Dr.  McDonald  (a  physicist)  has  be- 
come familiar  with  and  grasped  the  impor- 
tance of  the  literature  on  ultraviolet  In- 
duced skin  cancer  I  have  been  pleased  by 
his  insights  into  the  molecular  biology  of 
the  problem.  Although  Dr.  McDonald's  con- 
clusions appear  reasonable,  the  scientific 
community  has  not  had  a  chance  to  see  all 
of  his  data  and  therefore  cannot  put  an  of- 
ficial "stamp  of  approval"  on  his  conclusions 
at  thl.':  time. 

There  has  never  before  t>e€n  an  attempt 
to  i>ring  together  weather  and  atmospheric 
monitoring  data,  medical  and  epidemiologi- 
cal data  and  molecular  biological  data  on 
this  problem.  It  would  take  several  months 
for  a  person  to  go  to  the  literature  and  bring 
himself  Independently  to  the  same  level  of 
thinking  as  that  of  Dr.  McDonald.  I  have 
pleaded  with  Dr.  McDonald  to  quickly  finish 
his  official  scientific  report  so  that  It  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  scientific  community.  As- 
suming that  his  conclusions  are  correct, 
then  his  report  would  be  a  great  help  In 
awakening  people  (including  scientists)  to 
the  unique  role  that  light  plays  In  our  en- 
vironment. The  Importance  of  this  report 
transcends  the  SST  problem. 

I  know  that  you  are  hoping  for  a  simple 
answer  but  I  am  afraid  that,  at  best,  it  is 
several  months  premature  for  a  simple  an- 
swer. About  all  that  can  be  said  at  this  time 
is  that  :/  Dr.  McDonald's  report  is  correct 
( and  superficially  it  does  seem  to  be  correct ) 
then  we  may  expect  severe  changes  In  our 
environment  (Including  Increased  skin  can- 
cer In  man)  as  a  consequence  of  the  SST. 
We  now  have  a  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (1969).  I  do  net  know  the  precise 
v.-ording  of  this  Act,  but  why  can't  It  be 
invoked  to  ensure  that  a  thorough  study  is 
conducted  (by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences?)  Into  the  possible  deleterious  ef- 
fects that  the  SST  may  have  on  our  environ- 
ment? The  Jamaica  Bay  report  should  serve 
as  a  model  for  future  studies  on  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  national  actions. 

In  addition.  I  would  suggest  that  when 
programs  are  funded  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  should  be  used  for  research  to  probe 
more  deeply  into  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  the  particular  action.  This  plan 
might  now  be  Implemented  with  a  rider  on 
the  SST  bill,  for  example,  with  the  funds  to 
be  administered  through  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

Since  the  SST  problem  falls  within  the 
purview  of  photoblology  you  may  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  the  status  of  organized  photo- 
blology In  the  U.S.  I  enclose  a  draft  of  the 
Information  section  of  a  grant  application 
we  plan  to  submit  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Photoblology  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil. This  Committee  is  composed  of  physi- 
cians, chemists,  biologists  and  physicists  who 
are  concerned  with  the  status  and  future  of 
all  phases  of  photoblology. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  than  Just 
photoblology  to  speak  against  the  SST.  The 
current  lobbying  tn  favor  of  the  SST  seeims 
to  be  very  effective  and  I  am  afraid  that  they 
may  win.  If  this  proves  to  be  true  then  the 
next  step  would  be  to  Institute  intensive  re- 
search on  the  possible  deleterlotis  effects  of 
the  SST.  If  it  proves  to  be  deleterious  then 
we  may  hope  to  achieve  International  agree- 
ment not  to  fly  the  SST. 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  attempts  to  de- 
feat  the   SST.   If   I   can   be   of   any   further 
assistance  to  you  please  feel  free  to  contact 
me  or  the  Committee  on  Photoblology. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kendric  C.  Smith. 


Massachusetts  Institttte  or 

Technology, 
March  11,1971. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.«.r  Senator  Proxmire:  I  received  yotir 
letter  of  March  6th  today,  March  11th,  for- 
warded to  me  from  Boulder.  The  meeting  of 
CTAB  Is  to  be  held  March  18-19  to  discuss  Dr. 
McDonald's  work  and  I  believe  he  will  be 
present  to  answer  questions. 

The  questions  Dr.  McDonald  raises  are  out- 
side of  my  competence.  Several  colleagues  are 
at  work  on  the  data  presented  to  provide 
proper  response  for  the  CTAB  Panel  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H>.rriet  L.  Hardy.  M.D., 
Assistant  Medical  Directors  in 
Charge  of  Environmental  Medical  Service. 


Geophysical  FLtjm  Dynamics 

Laboratory, 
Princeton,  NJ.,  March  9. 1971. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire  :  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  3  regarding  Dr. 
James  E.  McDonald's  testimony  on  Implica- 
tions of  SST  activity.  Dr.  Syuktiro  Manabe, 
a  seiUor  scientist  at  the  Geophysical  Fluid 
Dynamics  Laboratory  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  also  re- 
ceived such  an  Inquiry.  Since  his  expertise 
bears  most  directly  on  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised,  my  comments  and  that  of 
another  colleague  of  our  Laboratory,  Dr. 
Jerry  Mehlman,  have  been  incorporated  into 
Manabe's  reply  which  Is  attached. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Smagorinsky, 

Director. 

Geophysical  Fluid 
Dynamics  Laboratory, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  March  9,  1971. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  have  received 
your  letter  requesting  my  comments  on  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  James  E.  McDonald.  For 
lack  of  sufficient  time  to  carefully  evaluate 
the  text  of  his  testimony,  I  can  only  offer 
preliminary  Impressions. 

Dr.  McDonald  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution m  drawing  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  skin 
cancer  resulting  from  the  full-scale  operation 
of  SSTs.  However,  the  quantitative  basis  for 
his  chain  of  argtm:ient,  from  increased  water 
vapor  m  the  stratosphere  to  Increased  ultra- 
violet radiation  at  the  earth's  surface.  Is  not 
secure  enough  to  be  convincing.  In  this  con- 
nection, there  are  some  specific  comments  to 
be  made  on  the  text  of  his  testimony. 

( 1 )  As  Dr.  McDonald  pointed  out,  the  resi- 
dence time  of  water  vapor  or  any  Inert  mate- 
rial in  the  stratosphere  increases  with  In- 
creasing altitude.  If  then  follows  that  water 
vapor  Injected  at  the  altitude  of  SST  flight 
does  not  spread  uniformly  throughout  the 
depth  of  the  stratosphere.  The  latitudinal 
spread  of  water  vapor  Is  controlled  by  the 
complicated  general  circulation  of  the  strato- 
sphere, depending  very  much  upon  the  lati- 
tude and  altitude  of  the  Injection  source. 
Furthermore,  It  has  been  known  that  the 
photochemical  activity  in  the  stratosphere  is 
highly  altitude  and  latitude  dependent. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  know  bow  water 
vapor  will  spread  In  the  stratosphere  in  order 
to  estimate  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  de- 
crease of  ozone  resulting  from  the  Injection 
of  water  vapor  by  SST's.  Unfortunately,  at 
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preient  we  d^  not  have  a  matbematlcal  model 
caL.ub:e  ui  pi-L<lic:'u\^  tl:e  spread  of  any  maie- 
rlnl  wtta  suniclcnt  accuracy. 

(2)  Dr.  McDonald  attributed  more  than 
half  of  latitudinrjl  variation  of  the  dosage  of 
ultraviolet  rad^a'.ion  to  the  laUiudiiiul  v.iri;- 
lio.i  of  toi;.l  o^one  Although  there  v;.ij>  not 
enough  tunc  to  perform  d  retailed  compula- 
tion, a  preliaiinury  estimate  is  that  the  latl- 
tudtuil  variaicn  of  bol.-.r  raUlat'.,->n  and  of 
sclar  zenith  an^le  m:-y  have  a  mucli  larger 
e:Vect  thii>i  the  varlaticn  of  ozcue  anioimt. 

(3)  Our  Impression  is  that  the  quantita- 
tive knowledge  of  ozone  ph:.iochemic  il  re- 
action rntef.  Involvfed  !s  r.ither  uncertain.  It 
Is  therefore  not  clear  whcii;er  the  totui 
amount  ■->!  ozoni?  would  be  decreaEed  by  4 
percent  In  re.'^ponse  to  .i  IS  perctn:  c)  ange 
cf  water  vapor. 

One  Ciiniiol  but  support  Dr.  I.IcD  inlci's 
general  observation  that  the  level  of  tbeoreii- 
c.l  tinflerit.inrling  is  inadequate  to  provide 
t'efinlti.e  i.'.s^^sment  of  ha^nrds  lh.it  miy  ac- 
compnny  tochnr'oglenl  Innovation.  In  the 
present.  !n.-'arce  on?  r:c  rl'-  needs  to  acceler- 
ate rr~enrch  in  a  nitmbor  of  areas: 

'1)  Th?  con.structlon  cf  better  rai'.thematl- 
cal  atmospheric  model*  wi'h  v.-hlch  to  pre- 
dict th?  .=p"oad  of  ma'cdpl  in  the  strato- 
rphere.  Inert  or  *nterp.'"tlve.  and  which  aie 
also  capable  cf  simulatlr-s  climatic  conse- 
quenc?"^ 

(2 1  The  improvement  of  photochemical 
theory 

(3^  The  acquisition  of  more  reliable  meas- 
iireraents  cf  the  amoimt  and  distrili^ttlcn  of 
water  vfpor  and  C'hpr  contaminants  in  the 
stratasphcre 

Sincerely 

.Sy-KURO    M/.X.\BE. 
McApDLE  L'BOR.ATORV  for  C.*NrTT>. 

Reseahch. 
Ma:!i-,ori,Wic..  ^farcll  10  1071. 
Dr  P.FIT)  Bryson. 
Univc-fA*;!  of  Vi' sf'on-in 

r'F.\s  Reid:  T  had  the  .s'aterisnt  by  >Tc- 
Dcnak'  on  skin  cancer.  Hl^  r°ff>7cnces  are  to 
papers  by  good  prjp'e  anc'  '■o  s3t-ifacf:ry 
studies  Blum  is  an  expert  on  UV  cancer  and 
Dr.rn  is  an  e.'spert  .  n  demnvrirhy  of  c-anoer 
(I  bp'.irve  Dcrn  is  now  dcao  and  Blum  may 
be.  if  r.it  he  i.,  re'ired). 

It  Is  well  known  that  there  is  rni  InrrE^a.se 
In  skin  cancer  ?  ^  vou  move  fror.;  n  -rth  to 
^outh  to  the  equator — The  datp  rre  -.videl',- 
acofpted.  All  the  other  statfiicn's  are  al.=  T 
accepted  ones — !  e.  exposed  areas  of  th3  bortv 
are  the  .^4tes  of  .skin  cancer,  t'cndpi  !-.iov' 
susceptible  to  skin  cancer,  farmers  and  sail- 
or- more  than  Inside  workers. 

So  it  is  possible  to  equate  a  certain  Increas? 
In  \J\  wl  h  a  certain  increase  in  sl:lr  cancer 
which  Is  what  he  wanted  to  know. 

I  don't  vouch  for  the  meteorolr.E;y. 

Van  R   Pottt >>.  Ph.  D.. 
Prof csscr  and  Asftistcnt  D-rector. 

Centre  dk  Recherches  Stjr  Les 

Atomes  et  Les   Mol^clt-es. 
Quebec.  Canada.  March  10.  1971. 
Senator  Wii.li.mw  Proxmhii:. 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing. 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  3d.  With  minor  reserva- 
tions, I  believe  Professor  McDonald  has 
presented  a  logical  reasoned  argument. 

My  reservations  are  prompted  by  the 
primitive  state  of  our  knowledge  of  atmo.';- 
pheric  photochemistry,  some  minor  disagree- 
ments with  points  of  detail  in  Professor  Mac- 
Donald's  testimony  and  the  belief  that  the 
testimony  does  not  stress  sufficiently  either 
our  ignorance  of  the  eSect  of  ozone  on  the 
biosphere  or  the  possible  interactions  of  at- 
mospheric contaminants  on  the  photo- 
ciiemlstry  and  energy  balance. 


An  exam, lie  of  the  latter  Is  the  effect  of 
current  changes  in  the  carbun  dioxide  con- 
tent of  the  atmosphere  un  r?.dlative  exchange 
ne:.ir  the  trop  <pau.se  and  the  supply  of  water 
vapot.r  to  the  strutos;ihere.  My  speculatiun  is 
th;it  an  lucicaso  In  CO..  may  change  strato- 
spheric water  vapour  and  ozone  tlnough 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  'ropo- 
P^use  and  the  c(.nut'Uous  region  of  the  lower 
stratoijiiiere.  If  an  incua'>e  lu  carbon  dioxide 
could  lead  inadvertently  to  an  increase  In 
tjtal  uao.ie  one  might  anticipate  that  an  SST 
fleet  might  ameliorate  the  effect  uf  couiDtLS- 
tloii  of  fossil  fuels!  More  detailed  comjnent 
is  given  in  the  attached  note. 

May  I  exprt-a^  the  hope  that  your  de.lberit- 
tionc  Will  fcxpuse  view  points  such  f.s  those 
given  in.  section  (3)  of  Professor  McDonalds 
report  and  lead  to  the  improvemf-nts  in  ob- 
servation, laboratory  investigation  and 
theoretical  analysis  that  are  necessary  and 
can  be  implemented  now. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Hampsok. 

Nation Ai.  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Ni-.iior.AL  Res.'=-..abch  Councu., 
Wasli'ngton,  DC    March  17.  1971. 
Hon.  WttLUM  Proxmire, 
Comviittee  en  Appropriacicnr. . 
U.S   Siuate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  8.  1971.  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  from  Washington,  I  hasten 
to  set  down  some  observations  on  the  t?st:- 
mony  of  Dr.  James  E.  McDonald  before  your 
Committee  on  March  2nd.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Natlo:ial  Academy  of  Science.s'  Panel  on 
Weatlier  and  Climate  Modificatiou,  I  have 
been  more  than  casually  mterested  In  this 
matter. 

In  brief,  three  comments  appear  to  be  :n 
order: 

First,  it  Is  lmp:rtint  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  ?cieatlnc  validity  f  the  questions 
that  Dr  McDonald  raises  and  the  scientific 
vraidity  of  ilie  ccuclusicns  he  reaches  aft^-r 
a,n  e>a^aliI^ttlf  n  of  theiC  questions  The  ques- 
tion cuncerniuc  the  postible  effect  of  SST 
C'iir.ust  on  reducing  the  amount  of  o?one  15 
a  logic-il  one  to  ask.  Concltiiions  regardin;.; 
the  amount  cf  oz ;ne  depletion  are  fraught 
With  uncertp  nr.-  and  v.-ill  require  a  combina- 
tion of  field  experimentation,  laboratory  ex- 
periments, mathematlcai  modeling  and  field 
testing  to  resolt  e.  The  same  may  be  said 
cibi. tit  the  eiTeci  of  tit-pltticn  of  ozone=;  on  the 
ultra-viclet  radiatlcn  reaching  the  eanh — 
althoueii  th?  i;nc?.''"aint;e-  ..ere  are  less  r'  .m 
these  Which  inhibit  valid  conclusions  on  the 
likely  depietion  of  ozone.  Finally,  the  evi- 
dence li  n:cst  lenu.^us  on  the  causal  cn- 
aect'.oni  beti'een  the  etfrcts  'f  aa  SST  on 
the  physical  envlr'-nraent  and  the  conclu- 
sions ih.it  these  efferi.s  v.ill  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  incide;ice  of  skin  c:'.ncer.  Here 
lij-din.  the  question  is  valid,  but  McDonald 
c^  rrectly  entered  the  caveat  that  his  "find- 
ings are  still  tentative." 

Second,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said 
above,  ^icD^  tialcl's  testimony  has  substantia! 
usefulness  in  identifying  questions  th:>t 
merit  study  but  a.s  a  docum'-nt  that  tnirht 
be  useful  in  reso'.vlnf;  the  pu'rlic  conce-n 
over  the  environmental  effects  of  large  .-cale 
SST  operations.  It  is  much  less  than  persua- 
sive. Nor  was  U  ever  the  Intent  of  our  panel 
to  develop  an  authoritative  treatment  that 
would  be  useful  in  establishing  public  pol- 
icy. Our  objective  was  simply  to  iden'^ify 
some  meaningful  question-  and  brine  them 
to  the  attention  of  photochemists.  photo- 
biologists  and  ethers  who  could  bring  to 
bear  the  mat  tire  insight  that  years  cf  study 
leave  with  a  scientist. 

Third,  since  Dr.  McDonald's   biographical 


summary  and  Introduction  make  clear  his 
associaiion  with  c  ur  panel  I  would  like  to 
underscore  tiie  point  he  stressed  that  he  is 
not  speaking  for  our  panel,  "bu'  rather  as 
an  individual  scientist,"  The  Acaoemy  hos  a 
thourhtfuUy  conceivt-d  revlev.-  prccess  for 
reports  of  its  Commit'ees  which  is  intended 
to  serve  the  function  provided  by  referrrts 
who  review  articles  publlihed  In  reg  -lar  'ci- 
entlflc  peri;dlcals.  The  testimony  ct  Dr.  Mc- 
Drntld's  wc,-  ni.t  subjected  tc  such  a  re- 
view. I  am  not  tailing  issue  with  his  rlcht  to 
presou'.  hi-.  re'.ie-??s  but  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  n:'  p. en  I  had  .-^cen  this  testi- 
mony before  it  wf.s  presented. 

In  summary  then  it  !s  my  feeling  that  the 
que.stion.-  raised  in  Dr.  McDonald's  testimony 
are  meanir.gful  qtiestlons  but  the  conclu^irms 
he  reaches — even  though  labeled  as  tenta- 
tive— need  further  examination  before  be- 
coming a  r.-ii.Jor  factor  In  a  decision  un 
p-tblic  policy  that  has  many  ether  rami.'ica- 
tions  bes'des  these  which  pertain  to  the 
envlrrnment. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunif  to 
c.-inmont  upon  the  tnnrcnmental  prob!?m'3 
that  require  further  attention  and  stud"  in 
order  for  definitive  evaluations  on  the  poten- 
tial fttmospher'c  ccnsequc-nces  of  large-scale 
SST  oporatt  jn-j  to  be  realized. 
Sincerely  y.jurs. 

Thomas  F.  ^;ALo^£. 

Cr.TLDRENs  Cancer  Research 

houN'UAriox,  Inc.. 
Bouon.  Mass.,  March  15. 1971. 
Senator  William  Pro;\miee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Ci^mmittee  on  Banking.  Hounng. 
and  I  rban  A/Jairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator   Proxmire;    Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  3  4  71.  I  am  sorry  to  have  'T.-en 
so  laie  in  replyinr.  but  I  have  been  avay 
from  Boston  for  most  of  the  last  two  weeks. 

I  have  recommended  to  your  Staff  -hat 
opinions  on  Dr.  McDonald's  testimony  be  re- 
quested from  Dr.  Urbach  of  Philadelphia  and 
Dr.  W.  Epstfln  of  San  Francisco — both  of 
whom  are  e.<pert  in  the  areas  of  ilu:i  cai.cer 
and  UV  irradiation. 

I  am  enclosing  a  brief  statement  which  I 
hope  will  be  adequately  responsive  tc  your 
requests. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SAMCn.  S.  Epstein,  M.D., 
Chief,  Laboratories  of  Envircnmcnril 
Toxicology  and  Carcinogenesis. 

C0MME>;7£     BY     DR.     SAMUEL     S.     EPSTEi:-:     o:« 

Tit'-   TLSTI^;o;.y   or    Dr.  J.   E.    McD:.n\ij) 
M..p.tH   2.    1971.   AT   Hearings   BETuKi   the 

KOCSE   Sfi^-CoMMKrEE   CN   TRA^ SPORT .ITtOV 

.^ppROP?.I.^TIo^;^ 

1.  I  fully  concur  with  the  general  thesis 
of  Dr.  McDonald  that  questions  reianng  to 
public  health  and  welfare  and  environme.ital 
iafety  must  be  posed  and  sati.sfactoriiy  an- 
s.vered  prior  to  the  introduction  of  techno- 
;  gical  innovations  and  the  generation  of  ir- 
r-"rvert^ib'.e  or  poorly  reversible  economic  roin- 
niit  men's. 

2.  la  the  abser.ce  of  direct  experimental 
evidence.  Dr.  McDonald's  estimate  of  a  2  ?  "• 
reduction  in  stratosphere  oi:;ne  due  to  w,iter 
vapor  addition  from  a  f.eet  of  800  SST's  ap- 
pears reasonable. 

3.  Such  a  reduction  In  stratospheric  ozone 
will  increase  human  exposure  to  short  v.ave 
u'traviolet  licht. 

4.  The  relatio:i-hlp  between  skin  car.ccr 
and  exposure  to  short  wave  ultra',  iolet  light 
13  -^eil  recognized 

5.  Dr.  McDonald's  estimates  of  an^  en- 
hanced incidence  of  skin  c.i,nc€r  in  the  U  S.A. 
and  el.sewhere  from  Increased  exposure  tc 
short  wave  ultraviolet  seems  reasonable,  con- 
servative and  consistent,  with  available  b.o- 
logicai  and  epidemiological  data. 
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r5  For  the.'-e  and  other  rea.-,oiib,  I  fully 
agree  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  McDo.iald 
^at  the  SST  nrogram  p<  -es  potent uU  public 
health  hazards,  including  the  likelihood  of 
ar  increased  incidence  of  human  skin  cancer 
both  in  the  U.S.A.  and  elsewhere, 

M\s-,Ai.iiusErrs    C-enerm.    HosrrrAi,. 

Boston,  March  11,  1071. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Commiuer  o-  Appronriationr-. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wushing'cii.  DC. 

O^Mt  Senator  Pro-^mire-  Tlia'k  you  very 
Di'ich  for  your  letter  of  March  r,,  concerning 
thf  -lei^tion  of  further  fu<:diug  of  the  U.S. 
SST  program. 

I  -lave  discussed  the  question  with  Dr. 
ThJi..as  I-'iispatrick,  Cnief  of  our  Derma' ol- 
ir\  Service,  wlio  tell.s  me  that  he  and  Dr. 
pliiiak  are  preparing  a  report  for  you  in  reply 
to  a  imllar  letter  which  he  has  received.  I 
believe  that  the  best  detailed  ai.i-wer  I  could 
offer  would  be  contained  In  their  report. 

In  addition  to  the  report,  let  mc  3ta*e  most 
envphatic.tUy  that  for  a  .vhole  variety  of  rea- 
sons I  am  ui'ai-erably  opposed  to  the  de'  ol- 
oprnejit  of  the  SST  and  have  so  stated  pab- 
liclv,  privately  and  in  wriang, 

V  r  '    I'c^t    V  ;.-,:. e';-    to    yoU     aod    .-incorest 
thanks  for  asking  me  for  my  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joii-N-  H.  Knowles,  M.D.. 

General  Director. 

1  was  telephoned  today  by  the  scientific 
director  of  the  Boeing  SST  program  and 
asVred  to  lend  my  -.ame  to  a  ftateme  it  i:i  sup- 
port of  tlie  government  funding  lor  SST  pro- 
tott-pe  cuiu.tructio:i  which  he  .said  was  beinti 
circulated  by  the  President's  .science  advisor 
h!m..eif.  My  credentials  are.  therefore,  impec- 
cable. Unforamately,  he  calud  the  wrong 
man.  I  am  strongly  oppo.scd  to  the  cor.tmua- 
tioii  of  the  SST  program  in  any  form  what- 
ever. 

I  have  studied  the  tindinp;  of  Dr,  James  E. 
McDonald  and  find  tiiein  altogether  reason- 
able in  the  light  of  e.Nlsting  knowledge.  v,hich 
all  fcdmit  is  inadequate.  I  have  known  Dr. 
McDonald  for  many  years — particularly 
Ihroi'Bh  hU  outstanding  service  to  the  Panel 
on  Weather  M.)dlfieation  of  the  National 
Academv  of  Scieices — and  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  his  competence,  his  independence 
and  his  ahsoliue  hone.s:y.  He  has  been  in- 
volved in  .scie;itific  contro\-er.sy  precisely  be- 
cause he  is  fearless  m  his  pursuit  of  scien- 
tific truth. 

The  argument  that  the  scientific  sfodies 
needed  *o  jiroperly  a.3se.s3  the  effects  of  SST 
tVi'^'i  ccmbustion  o.a  the  water  vapor  and 
ozone  concentration  in  the  stratosphere  can 
be  earned  out  while  the  prototypes  are  bei.  g 
built  is  falacious.  There  are  so  many  diffi- 
cult 'ibservatio'is.  calculatic.is  and  numerical 
simulations  of  the  c:.a;pling  between  mois- 
ture, ozone-pho'ochem'strv  and  .strato- 
spheric circulation  tha'  it  will  be  at  least  ten 
vears  before  rucepfable  scientific  ai  ,wers  are 
forthcoming.  Long  before  that  time  irresisti- 
ble political  and  economic  pressures  will  h:i'  e 
lead  to  the  mass  production  of  the  SST.  let 
thepjl'tf.on  ai'd  *he  UV  ■•f.diatlon  fall  where 
It  may. 

J.  G.  Charnet. 
Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Professor  of  Meteorology 
at  MIT. 


University  of  Texas, 
Houston,  Tc£  ,  March  15,  1071. 
Hon.  IViLtiAM  Proxmire, 

V.S.  Senate.  Comm:ttec  on  Banking,  H07is- 

:ng,  and  Urban  Affair-;,  Washington,  DC. 

De^r    Sfnator    F»roxmif.e:     Enclosed    is    a 

■Statement  of  my  opinion  on  the  SST  skin 

cancer  problem. 

Dr.  James  McDonald  of  Tucson.  Arlzora, 
called  me  Saturday  evening,  November  7.  He 


de-en'oed  hi.>  w..>rk  as  a  m  mber  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
Panel  on  Weather  and  Clim;ite  ^T,  dificatlon. 
He  needed  population  based  incide-'ce  data 
on  basal  and  squamous  cell  type  careers  <-'f 
the  skin.  Our  re'gistry  at  the  Anderson  Is  the 
only  one  lu  the  United  States  that  collects  .ill 
-kill  cancer.s.  We  have  23  c  n.^cutive  years  of 
every  cancer  from  every  source  in  one-th;rd 
of  "fcxas.  a  population  m  1960  of  over  four 
million.  The  actual  incidence  of  skin  cancer 
is  much  higher  than  any  previous  estlm.at':-s 
.'Uig:^e;t. 

We  arranged  for  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald and  a  photobiology  gr;:up  inciudinc; 
dermatologists,  biochemists,  biologists  and 
ep.dermiologists,  Wednesday,  November  11. 
It  was  a  productive  two  and  a  half  hour  ses- 
sion. It  wa.3  acknowledged  that  a  decrease  in 
:  .7'.ne  concentration  v.-o'ild  can  e  .in  i.icre.-i.e 
in  the  amount  of  ultr.v.-lolet  light  gett'ng 
through.  The  dermatologists  could  har.die 
easilv  an  increa.se  of  10.000  new  cases  of  skin 
cane  ;r  a  year  if  they  came  early.  The  serious- 
ness of  --h;;:  incre.ise  from  the  Indiv-dual's 
viewpoint  is  aiicther  matter. 

I  hope  the  attached  statement  ii  us^lul 
to  you. 

Our  Director,  Dr,  Robcr'  H.cl;c-y.  sends  you 
his  best  wishes. 
Sincc-rely. 

ELEANOa    J.    MfDoNALU, 

Pro/e.sior  of  Epidemiology. 
Soi.AP.   Radiation   and   Skin   Cancer:    Sxate- 

MENT    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

Theie  are  n.r.re  liian  i.enty-five  Cnvsx^c 
-ntities  that  are  either  cau.=eG  by  or  agera- 
viiett  i.lth  exposure  of  the  skin  -o  sunlight. 
These  ranr?  from  the  degenerative  and  neo- 
plastic ch.-inpe.i  to  the  discom.forts  associated 
wuth  drug  iniiuced  phot  jscnsi'ivlty  reac- 
tions. The  enc;-.^c■d  table  aosvractsd  from 
t.ie  chapter  eutitled  'Normal  and  .Abnormal 
Re'ctioii-  ^f  -Man  lu  Liph  ."  by  A.,  .'i.  Path,-ik 
and  J.  H  Epstein  'in  Dermatoloqy  ;n  Gen- 
eral Mrdi^i  r.  T.  E.  Fi«7,patr!.">-  ft  al..  eds.. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  April 
1971.  in  rres.=  )  uicluues  diverse  diaeases  with 
•.aried  mechanism-  re.  po:i.jib!y  for  abnjr- 
.uial  rea;t:oi>s  to  light   in  man. 

The  importance  of  ,  he  biological  elfec>.s  of 
soltr  r.Tdiption  can  hardly  be  o>'tilook<:d. 
Manv  thousands  of  working  hours  are  lost 
yeariv  ro  industry  because  of  discomforts 
■uid  pain  a:-i.:.OL:ated  wuth  ^iinbtrn.  &e\eral 
;i.  iitaiiil  cares  Sx  di.iabling  cruc  pno'Ciei'- 
-.rviiy  r^'.iciijiis  are  rec  .guii-ed  each  year  m 
the  Lni'Pd  Stares  The.^e  mv  jive  a^tverse  cu- 
t.meous  reartions  such  as  exaggerated  sun- 
burn resprnse.  edema,  papules,  '.-eiicles. 
acute  eczematoun  or  uitiearial  reactions.  In 
niost  caios  thes"  abnorm  il  responses  are 
evoked  by  sunlieht  in  the  presence  of  an 
exogenous  aaent  that  wa,  applied  topically 
i.r  adniiniattred  orally.  Aging  .if  i-'au  sKjri, 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "actinic 
c^astosis".  is  undoubiedly  induced  by  ultra- 
violet radiation.  p.Jj  t.rularl'-  in  fair-skinncil 
.:idiv-duals  who  easily  sunburn.  It  Is  esti- 
mate.! that  .-.pproicm-.tely  150.000  ba.al  cell 
carcinomas  and  40.00U  fouamous  cell  car;i- 
nomii.;  occor  iti  ihr  continental  United  States 
e.i.ch  year  an  Nau^nal  Prosiam  ,or  Ueiuna- 
lolopv.  a  report  prepared  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Planning  for  Dermatology,  The 
.■\nierican  Academy  of  Dennatclogj.  In.'., 
1969).  -Ui  direct  surveys  of  the  peculation  in 
.Auitrali.i.  G.rdon  and  Silverstone  have  col- 
lected rtliaole  data  on  the  occurreuce  of 
keratoses  and  skin  tumors  (Med.  J.  .-Vustrulia, 
p.  312,  March  2,  1968;  and  p.  7153.  Oct.  13. 
1966 i.  Their  data  show  taat  of  ail  the  m.ales 
in  Queensland.  Australia  (latitude  10-30°  S>, 
25',  have,  or  have  had  one  v.r  tU'^re  slt.n 
cancers  at  the  age  of  65. 

Wo  shall  confine  our  comments  to  rhc  de- 
genpra*:ive  and  noc'pla.stlc  condltitins  asso- 
ciated with  solar  radiation  and  include  (a) 
basal  cell  carcinoma,  (b)  squamous  cell  car- 


cinoma, ici  malignant  melanoma,  idl  senile 
kfratc'-es  a"d  lei  chronic  actinic  aamage. 

aOLAR    RADIATION    AND    HUMAN    SKIN    PROBT-EMS 

It  is  fortunate  that  man  live  ^n  a  planet 
that  is  not  reached  by  wavelengtlas  thorter 
vhan  2Zb  nm.  Wavelengths  of  295  nm  and 
shorter,  whose  energy  content  cf  the  photons 
IS  more  than  '5  k  Cal  mole  of  quanta,  ctin 
.n.i.iage  £kin  tissue  severely  (trytiiem.a  and 
desquamation),  they  can  Induce  cenature 
pro..;iis  and  enzymes.  Inhibit  DNA,  RNA  and 
protein  synthesis,  evoke  dimerlzatlon  m 
nucleic  acids  and  alter  the  enzymc.=  essential 
for  replication  and  regeneration  of  skin  cells. 
The  entire  photoblcloglc  spectrum  295-700 
nmi  contains  about  75':  of  the  s'cn  raci.ant 
energy;  for  the  nio=t  part,  thi.s  radiant  ener- 
gy l3  blC'logically  cither  useful  c-  ;nn  jC.  ciis 
In  that  It  promotes  such  orderly  chemical 
reactions  such  as  vitamin  D  synthesis,  pie- 
i;ient  darkening,  '-.nd  niclauog^iiesis  (fonna- 
ticn  of  nev.'  inelsTiin  piemen*).  Human  skin 
can  utilize  a  l.irge  part  of  thi.-  --dar  energy 
wiihf  c.X  appreciable  injury;  wlrhin  this  brond 
spectrum.  ho-,vever.  there  is  3.  b.'uid  of  raciia- 
^lor.  bctwetui  295  and  r,20  nm..  thr.t  Is  capable 
o:  lnduc:ng  cutdnecus  sunburn,  carciroper.e- 
sis,  and  phototoxlc  und  photoftilerpic  -e'-c- 
tions  th;it  m.^.y  evoke  abnf  rnial  nanifpsti- 
Tions  as  urticaria,  edema,  and  v-'cular  p-ir- 
purlc.  papular  and  eczematou?  lesions  of  the 
human  skin. 

-  V.nCINOM  \     AND     OTlliCR     CHANGCS     INIiTCLD     EY 
l-r.OlONGFD    E.yPOj'-IiE    TO    SOL\r.    RADlAnON 

Epidemiologic   evidence   clearly   implicates 
solar  radiation  a&  a  factor  m  the  induction 
of    hiinniu    skin    cancer    (Bium.    H.F..    Car- 
cinogensis    by    Uliravuolet    Light.    Princeton 
University  Prea=.  Princeton,  ..'.J.,   i:^53,    Ur- 
o.ich.  F.,  in  Advance.';  in  Biologii  of  Sk:n,  Vol. 
VII.  Carc;nog.niesis    Mont.iit'  a.  W.  and  Dob- 
-on.  R.L  .  eos..  Pcrgin.jn  Prer';,  Oxford.  ly66; 
Gordon.  D.  and  Sllverstone.  Mea.  J.  Australia, 
p.  312.  March  2,  1963,  ana  p.  733.  Oct.  l.a.  i'(66; 
SlUerstone,  H,,  .Skm  Cancer  m  Queensland, 
Australia,    in    '-^epj;-    oi    tue    Airlie    ii>^use 
Conference  on  Sunlight  and   Skin  Cancer," 
National  Instiiute  ■!  Health.  Eethesda.  Md., 
19641.  The  demographic  evidence   that  sun- 
light may  be  a  cau.^c  of  the  cancer  -.f  the  -Inn 
is   based   on   long-.-tanding   clinical   impres- 
sions which  may  be  summarized  a?  follow.- 1 
1.    Cancer   of   the   skin    occurs   more    fre- 
quently on  those  part-.s  of  the  body  habitual- 
ly    exp-jsed     to     s'un'ight.     In     lair-skinned. 
""white"'  cauca.-:  uds  who  ersiiy  sunburn,  those 
cancers  are  limited  almost  excir.tiveiy  to  the 
exposed  parts,  especially    he  face,  head,  neck, 
arm.-  and  h.'-.nds.  Negroid  skin,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  remarkab'.y  rccistant  to  tlie  develop- 
ment ol  skm  cancer  of  the  exposed  surfaces. 
A  Similar  resistance  to  skin  cancer  cf  the  ex- 
posed suriace  is  i-^en  amiing  'he  pigmen  e^. 
Caucasoids.    American    Indians,    and    ether 
races  such  a-s  Orientals   (Urbaeh.  F..  m    The 
Bialog.'  of  Cutc.reoiis  Cancer.  Mcni'graph  No. 
10.  National   Cancer   Ins-itfte.   T  G3  o   Easal 
cell  carcinon -ts  are  relatively  uncommon  .n 
piir.aentcd  races  living  around  the  equator. 
Those  cancers  that  are  reported  in  these  peo- 
ple (squamous  cell  care. noma  i  are  incst  coni- 
monlv    observed    .'n    lower    estremitles    and 
trunk,   and   have  dhferent  etiology   and  are 
not   related   to  the   solar  exposure. 

?  Cancer  of  the  skin  is  more  prevalent 
lamong  outdoor  v.orkers  (f.^rmers.  sailors. 
etc.).  .'Vi.  estimate  of  the  uic.der.ce  rate  of 
b:-.E.il  cell  epitheliomas  at  the  Ne-.v  Yrrk  Skin 
Cancer  Unit  (Gellm  et  cl..  In  Adnnccs  in 
biology  of  Sk}",  Vol.  VII.  Carciiit geu'-si.-,  W. 
Moinagna  and  R.  Dobs-on.  eds..  Pergamon 
Press.  1965)  Indicated  that  there  was  25~= 
irre.i.er  incidence  among  men  than  am.ong 
wome.i.  This  prep-nderauce  is  obviouslv  re- 
lAied  -0  more  "oours  of  outdoor  cxrosure  due 
o  vocTtion  or  sport. 
3.  Disl'ibuti'>n  of  Skin  C-mccr  by  S^r  in 
Clinic  Populanon.  'The  maleifema'e  ra-;io  in 
.skin   cancer   group   shows   an    obvious   male 
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predominance.  Studies  reported  by  Gellln  et  The  following  tables  abstracted  from  Dr. 

al.  In  New  York  (In  Advances  in  Biology  of  P.  Urbach's  publication  entitled  "Geographic 

Skin,  Vol.  VII,  Carcinogenesis,  W.  Montagna  Pathology  of  Skin  Cancer"  (In  The  Biologic 

and  R.  Dobaon,  Pergamon  Press,  Oicford.  1965:  Effects  of  Ultraviolet  Radiation,  P.  Urbach, 

also  in  Arch.  Dermatology,  91:  38.  1965)   re-  ed.,    Pergamon    Press,    1969)     illustrate    ap- 

vealed  that  the  male  Incidence  rate  of  basal  parently  the  high  frequency  of  skin  cancer 

cell  epitheliomas  was  18.9  per  1000;   for  fe-  In  patients  of  Celtic  antecedents, 

males  It  was  13.8  per  1000,  Indicating  a  male:  Prevalence  of  Skin  Cancer  by  Ethnic  Orl- 

female  ratio  of   1:37:1.  Data  of   SUverstone  gin.  Experience  of  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hos- 

(Report  of  the  Alrlle  House  Conference  on  pltal  Tumor   Clinic,  325  patients.   Expected 

Sunlight   and   Skin   Cancer.  National   Inatl-  Percentage    Bases    on    "foreign    born"    cate- 

tutea   of   Health,    Bethesda,   Md.,    1964)    ob-  gory  of   1960  Decennial  Census  for  Greater 

talned  by  direct  examination  of  all  Inhabl-  Philadelphia. 

tants  of  three  small   towns  In  Queensland,  7.  Relationship  betiveen  latitude  arid  prev- 

Australla    also    Indicates    an    obvious    male  alence   of   cutaneous   cancer.   The   data    as- 

predomlnance.  sembled  by  Dr.  Harold  Dorn  of  the  National 

4.  Distribution  of  basal  cell  epitheliomas.  Cancer  Institute  (Public  Health  Reports  59: 
Approximately  80-90%  of  basal  cell  eplthe-  33-68,  65-77,  97-115,  1944)  Is  Interesting  in 
nomas  occur  on  the  head  and  neck,  approxl-  this  regard.  The  most  northern  group  in- 
mately  4-8%  on  the  trunk  and  1-12%  on  the  eluded  cities  of  Chicago,  IJUnols;  Detroit, 
extremities.  The  lesions  of  the  head  and  neck  Michigan:  and  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
are  concentrated  on  the  noae  and  central  Pennsylvania.  The  southern-most  group  In- 
portlona  of  the  cheeks.  In  addition  basal  cell  eludes  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Birmingham.  Ala- 
epitheliomas  are  by  far  the  moat  common  bama;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  and  Fort 
cancers  of  the  eyelids;  they  are  also  more  Worth  and  Dallas,  Texas.  The  middle  latl- 
common  on  the  lower  lid  than  on  the  upper  tude  group  Included  Denver.  Colorado  and 
lid.  and  on  the  medial  than  the  lateral  can-  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  California.  Skin 
thai  areas.  The  dorsa  of  the  hands  also  ap-  cancer  in  both  men  and  women  showed  a 
pear  to  be  more  frequently  Involved  than  definite  relationship  between  latitude  and 
any  other  site  on  the  limbs.  the   incidence;    it   was   much   higher   in   the 

5.  Degenerative  changes  of  the  skin  (wrln-  South  than  in  the  North  and  appears  to  be 
kling.  telangiectasia,  beratoses)  are  signlfl-  related  to  the  spectral  character  of  sunlicht 
cantly  more  frequent  In  white-slilnned  peo-  and  its  variation  with  latitude.  It  should  be 
pie  living  In  areas  where  the  Intensity  of  realized  that  the  variation  of  ultraviolet 
ultraviolet  radiation  in  greater.  A  survey  by  light  (wavelengths  shorter  than  3200  A) 
Eleanor  J.  McDon&ld  (J.  Invest.  Derm.  32:  with  latitude  is  more  than  the  variation  of 
379,  1959,  in  Tumors  of  the  Skin.  Yearbook  teal  sunlight.  Dr.  Frederick  Urbach  has 
Medical  Publication,  Chicago.  1964.)  shows  published  recently  (in  The  Biologic  Effects 
that  the  patients  from  El  Paso  County,  of  Ultraviolet  Radiation.  P  Urbach,  ed.  Per- 
Texas,  where  there  is  80%  possible  sunshine,  gamon  Frees,  Oxford,  1969)  the  prevalence 
the  prevalence  of  carcinoma  was  eight  times  ratios  of  squamous  cell  carcinoma  (sqco  to 
higher  than  In  patients  from  Hartford,  Con-  ^asal  cell  carcinomas  bv  latitude.  The  fol- 
nectlcut,  where  there  Is  59%  possible  sun-  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  abstracted  from  his  ptttalication 
shine 

The  term  solar  (actinic)  degenenitlon  Im-  '""«^[»^«  '^;  relatively  greater  increase  in 

plies  a  group  of  changes  in  the  skin  of  the  Prevalence  of  sqcc  with  decreasing  latitude 

exposed  areas  and  Includes  wrinkling,  atro-  ^'^'^  increasing  exposure. 

phy,     hypermelanotlc     and     hypomelanotlo 

macules,  telangiectasia,   yellow  papules  and  Percent              Percent 

plaques    and    keratoses.    The    furrowed    and  Country  of  origin                             expected                found 

leathery  condition  of  the  skin  Is  seen  par- 

tlcularly  In  persons  who  have  fair  skin,  poor  i^jjj,                                                ^  ^^                2^  5 

tanning  ability,  ard  who  are  constantly  ex-  \ia\ian'.V//////.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.l'.'.              8.3                   ll!9 

posed  to  the  sun  such  as  sailors,  dock  work-      German 3.9  9.5 

ers,  farmers,  etc.  The  moet  conspicuous  and      ^"^V'!^ ?9  l-l 

characteristic  structural  change  In  the  skin         *'"  ^^  "' 

Involves     alteration     of     connective     tissue 

(elastln  as  well  as  collagen).  Sunburn  pro-  Note:  Prevalence  of  Skin  Cancer  by  Ettinlc  Origin.  Data  of 

duclng  spectrum  (390-330  nm)  Is  undoubted-  filverstone  (Report  of  Airlie  House  Conference  of  Sunhgnt  and 

1^     .«fU«%,iHKi«     fX.    tK»     oi«=*y,»i„     „>..„™»..  Skin  Cancer,  f^ational  Institute  of  Healtti,  Bettiesda,  Md.  1964) 

ly    responsible    for    the     elastotlc     changes,  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  Dr.  f.  Urbacb  (in  "Biologic  Effects 

however,    long    wavelength    ultraviolet    and  of  Ultraviolet  Radiation,"  Pergamon  Press.  Oxford,  1969). 

possibly  visible  radiation  (320-420  nm)   that  

can  penetrate  deeply  In  the  dermis,  are  also  ANCESTRY  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  CANCERS 

involved  in  evoking  elastotlc  changes. 

o.  Ethnic  Origin  emd  the  Prevalence  of  Skin  Percentate  with  cancers 

Cancer.   Several   studies   carried   out   In   the  percentage  with  cancers 

United  States  and  elsewhere  (particularly  In  Juha  Creek           Tully            Cabadture 

Australia  and  Ireland)   based  on  the  dlstrl-  18'S  19°S         27°S 

bution   of   local   population    have   Indicated  ^^                 J7                   77 

that  people  of  Celtic  ancestry  develop  skin  Ancestry         Males    males    Males    males    (iflales     males 

cancer  earlier  and  more  frequently  than  ex- . 

pected.  Australia  has  the  highest  prevalence  ,,  i     ,1  o     m  q      a  •,       o  j        a  » 

of  skin  cancer  in  the  world.  The  population     g jgj     j^g     ^-^     ,^^     j^^        II 

is  largely  descendant  from  British  stock  with  c                      14'9      8.3     24^4     12!8      7]5        43 

about   Vt   Celtic,  I.e.  of  Irish.  Scottish,  and  0.i.f,0....'..     0.0      0.0       1.4       1.4      0.0        0.0 

Welsh  extraction  In  whom  there  appears  to     . 

be   a   disproportionately   high   Incidence    of  notes 
skin  cancer.  It  has  been  shown  that  those 

persons  moet  commonly  afflicted   with   skin  A^Matemal  and  paternal  ancestry  both  Scot  and  Irish. 

cancer  In  AuBtraUa  are  those  that  have  fair  ?=2".t^°'.'",  '"^1'  ije  other  Australian.  North  European. 

I,         ..,.1.  M       ■,.,          1.      J          ..  J.  C  =  Both  Australian,  both  North  European  or  one  of  each. 

skin  with  freckles  who  do  not  tan  on  expo-  D  =  One  Mediterranean,  South  Amerkan,  etc;  the  other  Scot, 

sure  to  the  sun  but  who  easily  burn  and  are  insh.  Australian,  or  North  European. 

largely  of  Celtic  extraction.  Similar  findings  ,  ^7°"*  ^°*'  ';''"•  *"sfralian.  North  European;  the  other 

.           i.                 „         J,     .,.,.»,■..   J  CT...^      ^  Asiatic,  Aboriginal,  or  other  pigmented  type.  Also,  both  Medi- 

have  been  confirmed  In  the  United  States  by  terranean  or  South  American. 

Dr.  Urbach    (Philadelphia) ,  E.   J.  McDonald  F  =  0ne    Mediterranean   or    Asiatic:    the   other    Asiatic    or 

(Texas)   and  by  Dr.  Lane-Brown  In  Massa-  '"c^To^h  Aboriginal, 
chusetts. 


Origin  of  data 

Latitude 

Probable  exposure   SQC 

Stockholm 

..  59'N 

..  53.23- N 
..  5r'30'N 
..  50  20'N 
.     50  lO'N 

44-42'N 

40' N 
..  29'30'S 

32°S 

Great 

Sheffield  

Bristol        
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Small 

Moderate  percent.. 
Moderate 

West  Cornwell     .. 
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Philadelphia 
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The  differences  In  the  observed  prevalence 
of  skin  must  also  relate  primarily  to  the 
relative  exposure  conditions  (total  exposure 
or  combination  of  total  exposure  and  dtua- 
tlon).  In  this  regard  the  data  of  Gordon  SU- 
verstone obtained  by  direct  examination  of 
all  Inhabitants  of  three  small  towns  in 
Queensland,  Australia,  are  worth  noting 
(Med.  J.  Austrl.,  p.  312,  March  2,  1963  and 
p.  733,  Oct.  15,  1966).  These  investigators 
collected  data  on  the  occurrence  of  keratoses 
and  skin  tumors  in  persons  who  have  lived 
In  one  of  three  different  areas  for  more  than 
20  years.  Personal  characteristics  such  as 
ancestry,  occupation  and  spare  time  activ- 
ities have  been  shown  to  be  fairly  uniform 
for  the  three  regions:  Cloncurry  (Julia  Creek, 
located  Inland  at  IB'S);  Tully  (located  on 
sea  coast,  latitude  19°S);  and,  the  Brisbane 
(Caboolture,  located  on  seacoast,  latitude  27° 
south ) .  Examination  of  the  records  for  the 
Cloncurry  (Julia  Creek,  18°S)  and  the  Bris- 
bane (Caboolture)  areas,  one  is  amazed  to 
notice  that  at  age  65  years,  more  than  twice 
the  percentage  of  the  population  at  Clon- 
curry relative  to  Brisbane  have  a  history  of 
one  or  more  skin  tumors.  At  age  30—45  years, 
(Jloncurry  reports  a  skin  tumor  frequency 
which  is  more  than  three  times  that  near 
Brisbane.  Thus,  at  any  age,  people  of  Clon- 
curry which  Is  near  to  equator  will  show  at 
least  three  times  as  many  tumors  per  person 
as  Brisbane  which  Is  27 °S. 

8.  W avelength  Dependence.  The  wavelength 
limit  for  carcinogenesis  by  ultraviolet  light 
has  been  established  at  alxiut  3200  A.  ( Blum, 
H.  P.  Ultraviolet  Carcinogenesis,  Princeton 
University  Press,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1959) .  Wave- 
lengths between  2400-3130  A  radiation  are 
generally  considered  to  be  carcinogenic.  The 
relative  effectiveness  of  2537  A  radiation  in 
Inducing  tumors  of  the  skin  in  mice  is  con- 
sidered to  be  less  than  the  wavelength  range 
of  2650  to  3130  A.  There  has  been  no  delib- 
erate production  of  ultraviolet-Induced 
carcinoma  In  human  beings.  Extensive  ex- 
perimental Investigations  have  examined 
various  aspects  of  ultravlolet-llght  induced 
carcinogenesis,  including  dermal-epidermal 
interaction,  time-dose  relationship,  the  In- 
fluence of  temperature  and  other  physical 
modalities,  the  relative  protective  roles  of 
melanin  pignnent  and  the  stratum  corneum, 
and  more  recently  the  relationship  between 
sunlight  and  etiology  of  malignant  mela- 
noma. Correlation  of  these  experimental 
findings  with  sun-Induced  human  skin  can- 
cers can  be  only  Inferential;  however,  the 
evidence  for  a  causal  relationship  of  sunburn 
evoking  natural  ultraviolet  radiation  i290O- 
3200  A)  to  the  prevalence  of  human  squa- 
mous cell  carcinoma  and  basal  cell  epithelio- 
mas is  overwhelming. 

9.  Sunlight  as  a  factor  in  the  aetiology  of 
malignant  melanoma.  The  available  data  on 
age.  sex.  complexion,  latitude  of  residence 
and  personal  exposure  to  sunlight  as  fac- 
tors In  the  aetiology  of  melanoma  have  been 
recently  collected  by  Lee  and  Merrill  (Med. 
J.  Australia.  Oct.  31,  1970,  p.  846).  "A  solar 
circulating  factor"  was  proposed  by  these 
Investigators  as  the  agent  responsible  for 
the  high  incidence  of  melanomas.  The  data 
on  the  Incidence  of  malignant  melanoma  of 


sKln  by  site  per  million  of  population  per 
vear  was  gathered  for  Denmark  (latitude  64- 
58' )  Southwest  England  (60-«2°N),  Con- 
necticut (41-62'N),  New  Zealand  (35-46°S) 
and  Queensland  ( 12-29 "S) .  Within  the  same 
geographic  area,  patient*  with  maJlgnant 
^jel&noma  tend  to  have  a  lighter  complexion 
and  to  spend  more  time  out  of  doors  than 
controls. 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  difficult  to  categorically  deny  the 
validity  of  the  proposition  put  foward  by  Dr. 
McDonald. 

Thomas  B.  PrrzpAXRicK.  MX)., 
Professor,  Harvard   Medical  School,  De- 
partment of  Dermtaology,  Chief,  Der- 
matology Service,  Massachuaett   Gen- 
eral Hospital 

M.  A.  Pathak.  Ph.D., 
Associate  in  Dermatology  and  Associate 
Biologist,  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


THOMAS  E.  DEWEY:   SON  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Michigan's  most  eminent  sons,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Michigan  who 
migrated  to  the  State  of  New  York  where 
he  fashioned  a  brilliant  career  in  law 
and  government  leadership,  is  dead.  Fu- 
neral services  are  scheduled  for  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey,  crime  fighter,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Nation's  then  most  populous 
State  during  some  of  its  most  turbulent 
and  challenging  years,  guiding-light  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  lean  years,  and 
great  patriot,  has  left  many  a  mark  on 
American  history.  All  Americans  are  in 
his  debt. 

The  people  of  Michigan  share  in  the 
Nation's  deep  sense  of  loss  at  his  passing. 

Thomas  Edmtmd  Dewey  was  a  third- 
generation  Republican  bom  in  Owosso, 
Mich.,  69  years  ago  this  month.  He  was 
the  son  of  Publisher-Postmaster  George 
Martin  and  Annie  Thomas  Dewey.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  a  charter  member 
of  the  Republican  Party,  whose  name 
was  George  Dewey. 

Incidentally,  that  charter  member  of 
the  Republican  Party  was  a  third  cousin 
of  Adm.  George  Dewey,  the  hero  of 
Manila  Bay. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey  was  comfortable  in 
th"  company  of  historical  figures.  He  was 
also  comfortable  in  an  environment  of 
hard  work.  Prom  his  early  years  as  a 
newsboy  until  his  last  years,  he  was  a 
vigorous  and  careful  campaigner,  wheth- 
er he  was  working  against  bigtime  crime 
or  a  political  opponent. 

During  his  early  teens,  yoimg  Tom 
earned  enough  from  a  magazine  sales 
agency  which  he  organized  in  Owosso, 
and  by  working  on  a  Michigan  farm,  to 
pay  his  own  way  through  his  first  year 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Subse- 
quently, in  1923,  he  was  awarded  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  Ann  Arbor. 

No  one  who  knew  Tom  Dewey  at 
Ann  Arbor  could  forget  his  rich  baritone 
voice.  During  college  days.  Wolverine 
Glee  Clubs  earned  wide  acclaim  under 
his  leadership  for  2  years.  He  won  a  Mich- 
igan State  singing  contest  one  year,  smd 
finished  third  in  national  competition. 


When  he  moved  on  to  New  York 
to  study  law  at  Columbia,  Tom  Dewey 
helped  pay  his  own  way  through  law 
school  by  his  singing.  For  a  time  he  was 
undecided  whether  to  pursue  music  or 
the  law  as  a  full-time  career. 

As  a  colleague  in  the  law  and  govern- 
ment, I  have  long  been  grateful  that 
Tom  Dewey  made  the  choice  he  did. 

While  failing  himself  in  two  attempts 
at  the  Presidency,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  party  leaders  in  bringing 
the  Republican  nomination  to  General 
Eisenhower  in  1952,  thereby  helping  to 
give  this  Nation  the  leadership  of  one 
of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  20th 
century. 

Mr.  President,  since  Michigan  played 
such  an  important  part  in  launching  the 
career  of  this  great  American,  I  think 
the  Nation  would  especially  appreciate 
reading  three  articles  in  the  March  17 
Detroit  News,  by  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  Jerry  Ter  Horst,  Staff  Writer 
John  Gill,  and  the  Lansing  Bureau  corre- 
spondent, Gary  Schuster,  on  Mr.  Dewey's 
boyhood  days  in  Owosso.  I  ask  unsin- 
imous  consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DxwxT :  A  PoLrriCAL  Saga  Ends 
(By  J.  P.  Ter  Horet) 

Washington. — Good  losers,  like  good  wine, 
mellow  with  age  and  Improve  In  value.  Tom 
Dewey  was  that  kind  of  politician. 

Like  one  or  two  others  of  his  breed.  Mr. 
Dewey  had  an  Importance  In  American  public 
life  that  extended  far  beyond  his  twin  de- 
feats for  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Dewey,  who  died  yesterday  In  Miami 
Beach  of  an  apparent  heart  attack,  was  42 
when  he  ran  against  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt  In 
1944.  He  was  only  46  when  he  suffered  that 
Ignominious  defeat  In  1948  at  the  bands  of 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

They  hooted  and  mocked  Mr.  Dewey  that 
November.  He  was  the  butt  of  nightclub 
humor  and  the  scapegoat  of  his  party's  em- 
bittered leaders. 

But  Mr.  Dewey  pulled  himself  out  of  the 
political  rubble  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
signed and  helped  engineer  the  GOP  nomi- 
nation and  victory  of  Gen.  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower In  1952. 

Had  Mr.  Dewey  won  the  White  House  In 
1944  and  1948,  the  country  might  never  have 
had  Ike  for  president. 

Nor,  If  President  Nixon's  memory  is  correct, 
would  they  have  had  him  In  their  future. 

Jtist  last  week,  Mr.  Nixon  told  a  group  of 
woman  reporters  that  It  was  Mr.  Dewey  who 
first  talked  to  him  about  becoming  Gen. 
Elsenhower's  running  mate  in  1952.  Until 
that  moment,  according  to  Mr.  Nixon,  he  had 
never  given  any  serious  thought  to  running 
for  national  office. 

Mr.  Dewey  shuimed  the  national  spotUght 
after  1948. 

After  he  left  the  New  York  governorship  In 
1953,  he  went  underground. 

It  took  a  special  kind  of  self -appraisal  to  do 
that  after  his  long  years  In  the  public  spot- 
light. He  shrugged  off  Innumerable  chances 
for  Washington  poets  as  philosophically  as  he 
had  shrugged  off  his  presidential  defeats. 

Nor  did  he  seem  to  care  that  people 
thought  of  him  as  a  pompous  son  of  Michi- 
gan who  had  let  New  York  go  to  his  head,  the 
dapper  little  man  who  looked  like  the  doll  od 
the  wedding  cake. 

Elsenhower  tried  vainly  to  lure  Mr.  Dewey 
Into  his  administration,  but  he  preferred  to 


counsel  the  former  general  on  the  Choice  of 
other  men  for  high-ranking  assignments. 

After  Democrat  John  Kennedy's  victory 
over  Mr.  Nixon  In  1960.  Mr.  Dewey  baoame 
one  of  the  OOP  elder  statesmen  who  was 
summoned  to  keep  the  party  on  ooone  dur- 
ing eight  years  of  Republloan  drougbt. 

He  served  on  the  GOP  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tions. 

Perhaps  smelling  disaster  In  advance,  Mr. 
Etewey  kept  his  distance  from  Barry  Gold- 
water's  campaign  in  1964  but  was  big  enough 
to  welcome  the  defeated  Arlzonlan  to  a  con- 
servative seat  on  the  council  the  following 
year. 

That  was  typical  of  Mr.  Dewey. 

His  friends  and  associates  knew  blm  as  a 
kind  man,  even  a  gentle  one,  who  bristled 
only  when  he  spotted  an  act  of  public  In- 
justice. 

Unlike  many  other  political  losers,  Tom 
Dewey  somehow  retained  a  liking  for  news- 
men, Including  those  whose  pap>erE  had  been 
critical  of  him. 

He  was  available  by  telephone  to  those 
who  sought  his  counsel^although  he  usually 
asked  that  his  remark.^  not  be  quoted. 

"I'm  not  especially  fond  of  reading  about 
myself  in  the  papers,"  he  used  to  say. 

But  the  Tom  Deweys  probably  could  not 
survive  In  many  oountrles  other  than 
America. 

"When  you  strike  the  king,  you  must  kUl 
him,"  goes  the  old  proverb. 

Striking  and  losing,  in  other  words,  is  not 
very  healthy  In  other  lands. 

Yet  Mr.  Dewey  struck  twice  at  incumbent 
presidents  and  lost  the  game  but  never  his 
neck. 

Perhaps  that  Is  a  particular  virtue  of  the 
American  system. 

After  his  defeat  by  FDR  in  1940,  Repub- 
lican Wendell  L.  Wilkle  became  an  unofficial 
Roosevelt  envoy  to  many  countries. 

His  1942  book.  "One  World,"  was  the 
beginning  of  International  cooperations  and 
heavily  Influenced  the  shift  of  Michigan's 
Senator  Arthur  P.  Vandenberg  from  laolatlon 
to  bipartisan  support  of  Rooseveltlan  foreign 
policy. 

Despite  double  defeats  by  Elsenhower, 
Democrat  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  played  a  con- 
tinuing leadership  role  In  his  party  and 
then  as  United  Nations  ambassador  under 
Kennedy. 

Ooldwater,  mellowed  by  defeat  In  1964.  Is 
back  In  the  Senate.  So  Is  Mr.  Nixon's  1968 
victim,  Democrat  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Octogenarian  Alf  M.  Landon,  the  1936 
Republican  loeer  and  the  oldest  living  nom- 
inee of  either  party.  Is  available  for  advice 
to  those  who  seek  him  out  on  his  Kansas 
farm. 

Interestingly,  Landon's  political  philos- 
ophy today  Is  considerably  more  progressive 
today  than  that  of  many  Republicans  one- 
third  his  age. 

Mr.  Dewey  and  Landon  chatted  last  week- 
end In  Washington  during  the  annual  Grid- 
Iron  Club  dinner. 

Their  conversation.  Interesting,  con- 
cerned the  (xlds  for  extending  Republican  oc- 
cupancy of  the  White  House  beyond  a  second 
Nixon  term. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  17,  1971] 

Dewet'b  Boot  Taken  to  New  York  roa 

PnivEaAi. 
(By  John  OIU) 

The  death  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  twice  can- 
didate for  president,  three  times  governor  of 
New  York,  crusading  prosecutor  and  skilled 
politician,  removes  from  the  scene  one  of 
Michigan's  most  famous  sons  of  this  century. 

Mr.  Dewey,  68,  who  was  born  In  Owosso, 
near  Flint,  died  yesterday  of  a  heart  attack  In 
his  hotel  apartment  in  Miami  Beach. 

Mr.  Dewey's  body  was  found  by  a  Seaview 
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Hotel  bellboy  sent  to  his  room  by  a  friend 
who  had  become  alarmed  wheii  Mr.  Dewey 
lailed  to  return  an  hor.r  alter  p.inig  up-  cairs 
to  change  clothes  for  a  social  eu  agcment. 

Mr.  Dewey  was  preparing  to  leave  fur  Wash- 
ington to  attend  St.  Patrlcli's  Day  fe.,tiv:tiei 
at  the  White  House. 

Taaiied  and  dapper  as  ever,  Mr.  Dewey,  v.ho 
would  have  been  69  next  Wedne.^day,  playeU 
18  holes  of  golf  yesterday  morning. 

He  attended  a  theater  opening  last  weelc 
and  was  seen  Monday  at  the  Miami  Heart 
In:ititute,  although  a  spokesman  there  .said 
he  wa.s  not  a  patient. 

Mr.  Dewey's  body  is  being  flown  to  New 
York,  where  funeral  arrangements  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  frank  E.  Campbell  Funeral 
Home, 

A  spokesman  for  the  Dewey  family  .sa.d 
\u:.  Dewey  had  talked  with  President  Ni.xon 
yesterday. 

M;-.  Dewey,  who  ar.  the  Repuolican  n'jminee. 
lost  a  campai.in  ior  the  presidency  in  1944  to 
Pre.=-aa;;ut  R^osevf  It  and  m  I'l-iS  a  close  race 
to  President  Truman,  iiad  appeared  in  good 
health  in  leceiii  year.->.  except  for  arthritis. 

Ah  the  annual  Gridiru.i  Club  banquet  in 
Wa.shington.  last  weekend,  Mr.  Dewey  told 
frie.ds  that,  except  for  an  infrequent  bout 
witn  arthritis,  ■  I  ve  ne\er  felt  better." 

At  the  banquet,  he  rat  near  tlie  head  table. 
wn,cd  cheeniy  when  introduced  as  one  of  the 
Repuolican  Party's  notable  "old-timerb"  and 
af- .r  vard  -pent  time  chatti'.g  with  political 
and  newspaper  friends. 

At  -.he  While  House  last  night,  Mr.  Do'.vey 
was  :  o  have  been  a  guext  at  a  party  honoring 
visiting  Irish  Prime  Mlinster  Jack  Lynch  and 
celebrating  both  Mrs.  Nixon's  59th  birthday 
and  the  engagement  of  Tricia  Nixon  to  Ed- 
ward Finch  Cox,  cf  New  York. 

'lo  the  end,  Mr.  Dcwe^  had  kept  the  ^ood 
looks  that  Mrs.  Alice  Roosevelt  Loi.gwijiili 
once  --.^id  resembled  'the  man  on  top  ul  the 
wt^vidms.;  cake.'  Hib  bUiaU  niastache  was  a 
trademark. 

Bora  Liarch  24,  1902,  Mr.  Dewey  was  the 
~ou  .if  a  WL-eki.v  ue'/'-'py;'""  pabl  .-h-'.'  'vvho  wa^i 
a  distant  relative  of  Adm.  George  Dewey,  the 
heru  uf  the  Bai.le  of  Manila  Bay  iu  the 
Spauijii-American  War. 

H-.5  .'iuce- 'r-  wss  cinefl  Fr'iirh  (Hugue- 
not), English  and  Iribh.  On  h:s  paternal 
Side,  he  was  de.scenued  from  English  and 
Irench  stocl'  of  pre-r-c-.'L.i.itionaiv  Davs. 

Hi3  earliest  Amer.can  ance^ter,  'I'homas 
Dewey,  settled   in   Massachusetts  in   1634. 

Hi3  maternal  grandmother  -vvas  born  iu 
Cjuni,'  C.  .-k.Ire'.:.iK' 

In  Owjsso.  Mr.  Dewey's  boyhood  business 
exporionce  was  varied  and  intense.  At  11,  he 
carted  a  new;pape:'  rout,}  and,  at  13,  he  took 
charge  of  a  citywide  niagaiiine  agencv.  cm- 
ploying  several  older   Ixjys  to  help  him. 

Dunns:  World  War  I,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  hlAh  school  boys'  work  reserve  aua 
lab.jred  one  .summer  for  $30  .i  mouth  on  a 
rarra.  Ha  also  did  .^fter-school  chores  around 
hi.i  fathers  O^a-os-o  newspaper  office. 

TlTT-'ph  t  'o  'ic;ht  for  f  jotcall — as  an  fd  ilt 
he  was  5  feet  8V2  aii^i  weighed  around  1G5 — 
he  nevertheless  went  out  tor  the  hit^h  school 
team. 

A  former  teacher  once   ;aid  of  him; 

'He  was  so  small  he  al'vvays  '.vas  getting 
hurt  but  he  always  was  in  tliere  trying." 

Mr  Dewev  grew  up  in  Ovo.'-;o  in  !.  he  use 
at  421  Oliver  WCct  and  a  smaller  one  adjoln- 
inir  It;  he  was  bcrn  in  the  apartment  over 
his  ijrandfather  Thomas'  general  store. 

C'niah .  d  fr.ends  snid  '10  'vas  r,i.>re  in- 
terested In  work  than  play  and  was  even 
e:ip--cted  of  do.ng  his  daily  two  hours  of 
piiiuj  practice  willingly. 

Ar  school  in  Owosso,  he  was  remembered 
Tar  his  perfect  attendance  record  He  en- 
tered the  Centra!  School  when  he  was  f  .uir 
and  spent  13  years  of  cradc  and  high  school 
there. 

In  aU  13  years,  he  never  was  marked  absent 
<x  tardy. 


On  one  occasion,  he  w.is  offered  a  long  trip 
for  breaking  a  record  f.sr  getting  subscrip- 
tions to  a  national  magazine.  He  declined 
the  invitation  'oecj.aso  he  did  not  want  to 
a\i^A  his  record  bj  absenting  hiniiclf  fror.i 
school. 

He  was  a  singer,  choir  solol.st  and  bass  horn 
player  m  high  school. 

He  played  a  character  part  In  one  of  the 
Uni.x;s.ty  of  Michigan  .s  famed  Union 
Operas  while  a  student  thcrr  and  toured 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Midwest  in  1921, 
.-..s  icpiiomors  ;.o.i.'-  at  tl^e  U.  of  ;>.!.,  in  "Tv  p  'O 
the  .Morin',"  an  Irish  mtisical  comedy. 

He  led  the  college  glee  club  for  two  j-cara 
and  won  the  state  singing  contest  one  year, 
then  placed  third  In  national  competition. 

He  graduated  from  the  U.  of  M.  in  19J.t. 

Mr.  Dewey  vvas  encuraged  to  go  to  New 
V.ik  ;j  study  voice,  which  he  did  at  the 
t.imous  singing  school  01  Passy  P-essor  Ste- 
phens Ahlle  studying  law  at  Colur.'':iia  Un;- 
.er.Uty. 

For  a  time,  he  v^as  I'ndecided  vhe^her  to 
f.illow  a  singinr  or  a  law  career  !nit  Step'nen,- 
dr-cided  for  him.  H^  told  the  younj  Drwey 
that  he  tang  "to  intelligently"  and  therefore 
pro'oably  would  never  be  outstanding  in  the 
ipe. atic  world. 

Wluie  he  did  not  find  a  career  In  mtinc,  he 
n:d  rind  a  wlie  as  a  re.ailt  o;  iiis  stuiiy  with 
Stephens.  She  was  Frances  Eleen  Hutt,  of 
Sapiilpa,  Okla.  They  had  two  sons,  Thomas 
rldmund  Jr.  and  Joan  M.irtln.  who  survive. 

.Mis.  Huit  and  Mr.  De.-ey  met  in  Chica^.-« 
.n  1933  where  Stephens  conducted  a  summer- 
music  course.  Mr.  Dewey,  winner  of  a  musical 
scho!a.'ship.  wa;  3p»r.ding  the  summer  as  a 
law  clerk  in  the  Chica,-..>  oC'.ce  of  a  relative. 

Thev  -were  married  June  16,  1933,  in  the 
chapef  01  New  York's  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
Church  and  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  walkup 
apa  -tment. 

Mrv    Dewfy  dieA  last  July  19  of  cancer. 

A  spectacular  record  as  a  racket  buster — 
.'•rpt  as  a  ferter.-il  profecuior  and  later  a.- 
Manhattan's  district  attorney,  brouitht  Mr. 
I>'wey  into  national  prominence. 

From  di.'itrlct  attorney,  he  went  to  the  gov- 
crncr^hi-)  cf  Nca'  Y-rk  lor  three  t.-rm;..  He 
was  the"  front-runner  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  pr-?sident  iu  1940  but  lo.  t  .u 
the  GOP  convention  to  Wendell  Willkie.  He 
Won  t.ie  non.in.iHon  in  1944  and  1948  but 
l..st  the  elections. 

Upon  his  second  defeat  for  the  presi- 
dency— a  surprising  upset  by  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man—he immediately  disavowed  further  am- 
'oitions  for  that  office. 

In  his  hrrt  major  speech  after  the  19-', 8 
eiectian,   he   said: 

■I  have  'oeen  graduated  at  a  comparatively 
rarlv  age  to  'he  ro'lc  of  elder  staiefman, 
which  someone  aptly  defined  as  a  politician 
who  1.^  no  longer  a  candidate  fur  offi.-e." 

In  the  1948  clectie^n  he  was  a  heavy  fa- 
vorite to  defeat  Mr.  Trvunan.  Most  public 
opinion  polls  pointed  to  a  landslide  victory 
for  him.  The  ^eacral  talk  was  that  the 
Democratic  Party  was  'jroke-  isnd  dcinte- 
^;iat'n3. 

But  Mr.  Truman,  .vho  hi'.a  foCC30d?d  "j 
me  ijresldency  when  President  Roosevelt 
died  iu  1945,  got  more  votes — both  popular 
Li-id  olvctor.i! — than   .'.tr.  Dewey. 

Mr.  Dewey  ac'rlbuted  the  result  to  the  loss 
->!  the  M'd-,vest  larnn  vote  and  to  Repui3i;.;an 
•  iferconiidence.  There  were  -..me  v,h.>  -Lhviugh 
I  hat  Mr.  Dewey's  campaign  itself  reflected 
.  nat  over-.';oufiuence  a:id  that  he  should  htvc 
hit  har-ler  in  his  .-pceches. 

Mr.  De.vey  cj.itinuctJ  tc  b?  active  in  the 
yjepublican  Party.  He  commented  on  issues 

;  t'.e  dav.  his  advice  was  sought  by  partv 
'  -aders  over  the  year-:,  and,  in  1950,  he  -.von 
'..s  third  term,  as  New  York's  governor. 
Mr.   De.vey  was  engaged  In  private  prac- 

ce  v. ith  a  New  York  law  nrm  m  ir':i9  wher. 
he  beoanie  acsociateci  .vith  George  L.  Medalie 

■..I   attorney   in  a  civil   suit.  Mr    Detvey   Im- 
pressed Medalie. 


Early  in  1031,  Medalie  was  appointed  US 

attorney  for  tie  .souti-ievn  difrlf  of  \ew 
York  and  he  selected  Mr.  Dewey  as  his  chief 
assistant  to  head  .»  staff  of  52  assistant  prj.s- 
ecutors. 

Mr.  Dewey,  v.ho  had  never  ..■ve:;  TicJ  a 
criminal  case  up  to  that  time,  was  then  29 

For  2!i  years,  Mr.  Dewey  was  a';tive  in 
helping  prosecute  racketeers  through  the 
new  device  of  Income  tax  evasion  charges. 

He  successfully  prosecuted  Irving  Wexler 
alLis  Waxey  Gordon,  a  powerful  Pno,c;vn 
beer  runner  who  got  a  10-year  sentence  oii 
an  income  tax  ciiarge. 

In  1935.  a  New  York  County  grand  Jury 
Investigating  rackets  asked  Gov.  Ilerben  Leh- 
n:,in  to  appoint  a  special  racket.5  prosecu- 
tor  Mr.  Dewey  got  t^e  job. 

He  was  in  his  e.^rly  30'b  when  he  becan  to 
^am  fame  for  sma'^hing  rackets  In  this  new 
position.  When  he  started  out  underworld 
leaders  dubbed  him  "Boy  ,Scout  "  .tocause  of 
his  youth.  They  changed  their  tune  when 
he  began  sending  important  figures  to  Jail. 

As  a  hard-'o.tiitg  special  prosecutor,  he'ob- 
•ained  convictions  of  72  of  73  defendants 
b:ot:gnt  'o  trial,  shattering  a  powerful  web 
of  racketeering. 

He  hrok?  up  orgr.nlzed  prostitution  during 
this  time  m  New  York  City  with  the  convic- 
tion of  Charles  (Lucky)  Luciano,  overlord 
of  vice  and  narcotic.;.,  who  -A-aj,  given  a  prison 
sentence  of  30  to  50  years. 

In  1037,  Mr.  Dewey  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  New  York  County  and  contiu'-ed 
Ills  vigorou.s  drive  on  rackets.  Hi.-  name  .■;;d 
'racket  busier"  became  synonymous  and  h<» 
was  credited  with  bre;iking  tlie  .-traneehold 
of  nrganized  crinie  1:1  /uiierica's  bi-'ge.-it  citv. 

He  prosecuted  James  J.  Hine.s,  powerfui 
Tamuiany  Hall  leader  .accused  of  protecting 
racketeers. 

He  aiso  prosecuted  Fritz  Kuhn,  leader  of 
the  Germ.in-.^merican  Bund,  who  w.is  con- 
victed of  forsery  and  theft  of  funds  from 
the  bund's  treasury. 

Mr.  Dewey  obtained  gr.and  larceny  indict- 
ments against  Richard  Whitney,  stork  broker 
and  fLirmer  pre-;; dent  of  the  Now  York  Stcck 
Exchange,  wailtney  pleaded  guilty  to  botii 
indictments. 

During  his  three  terms  as  New  York's  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Dewey  reduced  its  bonded  debt 
and  got  legislation  Iv^rrlng  racial  and  rell- 
elour,  discrimination  In  employment  nnd  ari- 
mittance  to  colleges.  He  also  got  a  ban  in 
strikes  by  public  employees  and  set  up  a  .*200 
million  state   university  system. 

Mr.  Drwey  returned  to  private  law  prac- 
tice in  New  York  when  he  left  the  gover:-.jr'3 
mansion  in  1953. 

Afterw.irds,  '.e  .spoke  at  state  GOP  meet- 
ings a,id  In  19G5  was  hired  by  the  .state  to 
.ar'jue  legi-.lative  reapportionment  cases  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Otherwise,  he 
remained  an  elder  slatestp.ari. 

He  believed  the  United  States  .should  in- 
volve itfflf  in  'ivorld  aftairs.  He  said: 

"We  Americans  are  completely  agr-'c;! 
upon  on?  proposition — we  do  not  intend  ta 
have  a  tliird  -.vorld  war.  We  know  -.ve  cannot 
make  good  that  resolve  by  any  effort  to  wlth- 
dratv  or  iseiate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

"We  must  not  .it^ain  sit  ;.n  the  .sidelines 
as  mere  observers  or  commentators  while 
future  kaisers  and  fuehrers  and  war  lords 
grow  .-tronjer  and  perfect  their  plans  for 
t.srression." 


Owo.=5so  Recalls  Dewey 
(Dv  Gary  P.  Schuster) 
Ovvo.s:,o — When    Thomas    Edminid   De.vey 
graduated  from  Owosso  High  School  in  1919, 
his  58  classmates  knew  ho  would  be  a  states- 
man some  dav. 

Along.side  his  senior  picture  in  the  red 
paperback  yearbook,  Spic — of  which  Dewey 
wa."  editor— there  is  this  class  prophecy: 
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"First  in  the  council  hall  to  steer  ihe  state; 
and  ever  foremost  in  a  tongue  debate." 

Tc'vev  -vvas  b,.rn  March  24.  1902.  in  his 
mothers  family  home  on  O.vo:so's  main 
street,  on  the  barks  ci  the  Shiawassee  River. 
The   building   is   now    ujed   as   a   furniture 

store. 

Ki3  father,  George  M.  Dev.ey,  mo- ed  iho 
family  to  a  large,  white  frame  home  where 
De-A'ev  spent  his  grade  school  and  high  school 
years,  he  was  an  only  child. 

"Totn  was  .1  very  ami:>itious  fellow."  recalls 
Oeori:e  W.  Campbell,  a  school  chum. 

"After  we  gradaattd  from  high  tohool.  ho 
went  to  the  universl  y  of  Michigan  and  then 
to  Columbia  University  In  New  York  where 
he  received  his  law  degree  lU  3  925.  " 

There  it  only  one  relative  of  Dewey's  ;;tiil 
living  in  Owosi.- — his  cousin,  Mrs.  Sherman 
Welch. 

T.im  end  I  grew  up  together."  she  satd. 
"We  were  hke  brother  and  sister.  We  liad 
lots  of  f'-'U.  We  continued  to  write  and  call 
through  the  ye^rs  and  drop  in  on  each  other 
occaciouiilly. 

"Tom  was  greatly  interested  in  rnuslc  when 
we  were  in  high  school.  Kc  •>v;-S  in  the  school 
band  and  song  club  besides  being  a  top  de- 
bater and  student.  And  even  sang  the 
wedding  march  at  my   vvcdding. 

He  cane  liack  many  times  and  we  v,ou!d 
go  out  and  drive  arou;id  the  tov,n  to  see  Wiq 
changes.  Owosso  nUvays  n'.e-i.nt  a  j  re.'t  deal 
to  him  He  was  a  fine  man  and  friend." 

His  father  was  a  weekly  ne',vsp;.per  pub- 
lisher »  ho  later  became  Owosso 's  postmaster. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cook,  who  dated  De^ey  in 
high  ichool  and  at  the  U.iiversity  cf  Michi- 
gan, remembers  him  ;;»  a  bright  student  who 
sttidied  haid,  but  also  It.ics.-  hov»  to  have  a 
good  time. 

We  v.ent  to  dances  and  got  together  v.ith 
friends  when  he  waj  home  weekends  from 
college."  he-  -aid.  "The  li.st  linie  I  had  con- 
tact witii  him  was  a  couple  of  >eari  .'go  when 
he  sent  me  a  letter  apologizing  for  not  being 
able  to  attend  our  50th  class  reunion  hero 
In  Owosso." 


AUrilORi-'^ATION  FOR   ST'P.\::SSTON 
OF  REPORTS  DURING  AD-JOURi:- 

:.IE^:T 

Mr.  BYRD  cf  West  Virs.ni.i.  Mr.  Pre  i- 
dent.  I  as!:  unanimrus  ■con--piyi.  that  nil 
coninailtees  may  be  permitted  to  .ubmit 
reports  durin'"  the  acij-iunune:it  ol'  the 
Senate  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Tlte  PRESmiN'G  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.)ert;on,  it  i ;  .'^o  ordered. 


FEDERAL  JURY  REFORM 

A:r.  Oi:iFFJN.  Mr.  Pi-esidei,t,  la.st  Tues- 
day. Mt^.ich  16.  1971.  the  Judicial  Con- 
teroiicc  of  the  United  States  voted  to  re- 
duce the  numbtr.s  of  iurors  required  for 
the  ciials  of  civi'  suits  i^t  Fedei.il  district 
courts.  Details  for  implementation  of 
the  'Icciiicn  ai'e  ."^tir.  to  be  wirlted  out. 

I  applaad  thi.i  a^;ti;.i:t  which  was  spear- 
headed by  Chicl  Jtisticf-  Wamni  E.  Bur- 
ger, While  m.^ny  hate  hoen  talking  about 
court  reform,  the  Chief  Ju.stice  has  been 
mnvmg  in  a  commendable  way  to  do 
something  about  it. 

It  is  reported  that  by  reciucir.i  Federal 
juries  from  12  to  six,  the  Government 
could  save  about  $4  millicn  ei?.ch  5'enr. 
In  addition,  civil  trials  would  be  speeded 
up.  thu,s  easinfi  the  congestion  in  most 
Ftdeial  districts. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
Wednesday  that  at  present  three  States — 


Utah,  Vu'uima,  and  Florida — regularly 
dse  juries  u:  les;.;  than  i-  members. 

I  '.viiuld  like  to  draw  attention  to  Mich- 
igan Compiled  Lavs  section  600.1352 
which  bt.ites: 

In  civil  caies  '^rial  siiali  be  by  a  Jury  of  6. 

Since  196o.  Michigan  courts  have  not 
only  employed  six  man  juries  m  civil 
^ases,  but  have  also  received  verdicts 
upon  a.yrcement  of  five  cf  llie  six  jurors. 

Mr.  Presider.t.  the  pmptr  ;Toal  cf  our 
.iU;U':!al  .-ystcm  i*^  .lusticu.  not  speed. 
Nonethelts.':,  I  am  aware  of  no  principle 
stating  that  justice  is  incompatible  with 
tfficiency.  In  fact,  I  would  s'ugiitEL  that 
jusi  the  01  p^ite  is  ti  ue.  Clogged  dockets 
and  intermina'cle  trials  discjurage  poten- 
'tial  l.tiaants  f:om  turning  to  the  co-arts 
lo  settle  disioutes. 

The  Chi:'f  ,7ustico  and  the  Judicial 
Co.iferen;e  aic-  to  be  commended  for 
tailing  this  positive  Gt.'.p  tov.'ard  court 
!  efoi  rn. 

I  a.;k  lurananoiiS  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "U.S.  Judges  Move  to  Cut 
Jury  Size  ior  Civil  Trials."  v^ritten  by 
Fred  P.  Graham,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  17,  1971.  ccdtior.  of  ihe  New  York 
Tin  OS.  be  -r.-iniod  in  the  RECor.n. 

Thtic  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
WI.S  eide'.cd  to  be  tu'n.ted  in  the  R2  oun. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Jo  JOES  MOVF  To  ClT  JUHY  .SIZE  FOR  ClVII. 

Tr.iALS 
(  By  Free!  P.  Graham ) 

W.isnniGTOx,  March  16. — The  JuUlcicl  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  has  voted  "o 
reduce  the  .size  of  juries  in  Federal  ci..'i!  tri;ils 
belov  t;ij  traditional  number  of  12. 

In  a  b-.rt  f.i!nouu'.e;neat  r^laa-ed  -it  the 
.Supreme  Court  tt-d.ty.  Chief  Justice  V.'.i  ton 
E.  Bur^'-r,  chtiirman  of  the  Judivial  Con/cr- 
ence,  dlscosed  that  the  decision  h?d  been 
made  "in  principle"  :aid  that  the  details 
would  be  Worked  o-.i";  later. 

Mr.  Burger  is  a  stio^j  advocate  of  making- 
such  changes  through  the  Supreme  Court  s 
power  'o  L.st.e  rules  of  prowfiure.  but  the 
jtidtciai  Conler^nre  :e  apparently  con.s'der- 
ing  other  oossibtlitles.  whicn  would  include 
cisKlng  Cnrreis  to  make  the  clianv". 

No  si;:e  for  future  juries  was  announced, 
bu'u  s-x-m-ai  lunes  have  'u  eu  iricd  In  a  few 
Fe-der.;l  d.str.ct  ceiiri-s  in  rect-m  .nor.th.?,  rrd 
it  is  consider:-d  llkrly  that  ;;ix-m".n  Juries 
will  become  standard  In  Federal  civil  trials. 

WII1>   itEUUCE  EXPENSE 

The  t;a-member  J  tcUi^la!  Confrrrnce  is  the 
admjnlt-tratlvp  -nd  policy-mahing  arm  of  the 
Federal  jvdiciHr.t.  It  U  comp  ^^C  of  r\r-  ciip^f 
Just  r;e,  "the  chief  j.idge  of  e,.ch  C;rcti:t  Cotut 
of  Appeals,  o.ae  district  judge  irom  each 
circuit,  and  i-ie  chief  judges  ii  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  tiie  Court  of  C.i-t;n»s  and 
Patent  Appeals. 

The  iction  announced  t.-.fl-y,  whi":i  is  ex- 
pected to  r^^uec  the  nnriufl  cxneri=e  of  Tiy- 
inj  Jurors  by  abou-  .s4-milHon  ;:nd  to  make 
jury  trials  speedier  and  less  cumbersome,  i.s 
.ve  t.i  i.-ev.  -fl  j'-d.ri,'.l  rclt)r  n  idoas  thsf  have 
been  ru^gested  lately  by  Mr.  Burger. 

Federal  criminal  juries  are  not  covered  by 
the  action  and  will  continue,  at  iei^t  for  t!;C 
present,  to  contain  12  members.  However, 
there  reportedly  have  been  discus<^ions  wlthi;^ 
the  Federal  judiciary  about  reducine  t^e  F'7e 
,  f  criminal  juries  if  the  current  change  proves 
a  success. 

The  change  is  also  expected  to  touch  off  a 
trend  toward  sm.iller  juries  in  !rtate  trials, 
althotirrh  todav's  action  doe.=  wo',  a^ect  them 
directly. 

At  present,  three  states  regularly  use  Juries 
of  less  than  12  members:  Utah,  eisht  mem- 
bor.s;  Virginia,  five  or  seven,  and  Florida,  six. 


In  37  other  states,  juries  of  less  than  12 
memi-fcrs  can  be  used,  but  tl.ey  larcly  are 
because  of  lawye:s'  and  judse'^■  habit  of 
thir.kiitg  of  juries  ;:;  terms  of  ;j  .nembers. 
Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States  say  how  many  members 
a  jury  sliould  hnve,  but  ttnder  the  cotnmcr. 
la'.v  ii'l'.erited  from  Kiieland.  the  ■uini'ter  12 
was  prescribed.  The  historic  reasons  for  this 
figure  are  mistj,  hut  ,-<,mf  lei^al  historia:.s 
think  the  Idea  stemmed  from  the  12  Apostles 
of  Christ.  In  1970  the  Supreme  Crur-  l.cld. 
;  .  Williams  V.  Florid,  .  t';jat  12-member  Juries 
•Acre  not  required  by  the  Coi.stlf.ition  s  guar- 
antees o;  a  trial  by  j'.fy. 

.\cc3rdi!.:-,  to  tlie  ^....f  iinceir.en;  t.t'.day.  two 
committees  cf  the  Judicial  Conference  now 
v.'l"  c''n.-'d?r  "Wo  best  means  cf  ^^rc- ttatinT 
the  recommendations  for  reduction  in  the 
"ize  of  cit  il  Jf.rle.^." 

In  aiiV  event.  Congress  mav  be  asked  to 
cha-ige  .he  stattite  that  itow  givjs  each  p:irty 
ri  a  civil  suit  tr  lee  ;.'erempt  ..y  cltalleo,rer — 
that  Is,  the  right  to  dismiss  t)t,-eo  prospective 
jurort  without  giving  2  reason.  Seme  lawyer? 
feci  that  this  will  be  tt^o  mtny  if  f^e  nuntiV. t-r 
of  jurors  Is  to  b"  reduced. 

The  Supreme  Court  now  has  on  l^s  docket 
a  case  :ais'nc  tl-e  question  of  whether  or  not 
juri  s'  decisions  mu;;t  be  utiatjlmous.  If  it  Js 
decided  that  verdicts  m.iy  ne  r  ade  by  less 
than  tiiianimcus  votes,  the  Judicial  Co:  i>r- 
or.c?  Is  cxper'-ed  to  crti^'der  Incorporating 
5uch  a  chTige  in*o  the  Federal  .<"yjtcm. 

MOr.E    ClBCtJITS    rOSSlFLH 

In  r<-cent  moot^:^  the  Federal  diS;.r.ct  ci-rt'; 
for  IVTinnesotii,  Kew  ?,.'exico.  Eo'athcn:  niitiois. 
CiT-^iT-Ti  ■»^!or  '''I  nn*^  li;  l-":!?.  have  redt^ed 
the  sizp  cf  civil  Juries  to  .six  r>-iemhrr.?.  This 
was  arc  'mtjli shed  by  orders  issupd  b--  the 
dlstrin.  judges. 

Chief  Justice  Burr:er  also  announced  tVat 
f'urinij  Lite  i  v..-ot;  v  Jud:o*.Tl  CoTiferei'cc  moet- 
ing  that  ended  today,  the  jvidges  approved 
a  bill  to  be  rocommer.cied  to  Congress  for  the 
creation  of  a  12-meml:er  commission  to  "re- 
''xamlne  the  structure  of  the  U  Judicial  cir- 
cuits of  the  U;v;ted  S:?.te-  " 


ORnn  r'OR  R'^Cv:rfS  FPOT  TUP'  • 
DAY  NFTrT  UN'TIL  in  A.M.  ON 
WEDN^SD.AY.  MA,PCH.24.  1971 

:rr.\  EYRD  of  '.Vert  VirTi.ua.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a-sk  .'.naniiiuius  con.^cnt  'hat  vhrn 
the  .Sfnatc  compjeies  its  b'd^iness  on 
Tuesdav  v-rxi.  it  str.nd  iu  reces ;  urti) 
19  a.m.  on  Wedn.?;dav  n?xt. 

The  PRE?^:D.mG  OFFICER.  '.Vithout 
objectic:-!.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  RYRP  of  v;est  Vir-nnia.  Cf  course. 
'.his  order  is  subject  to  change  on 
Tiif>sday. 

A?PO:.VTMEv  ft'  BY  THE  VICE 
PR  EoIDENT 

The  PRE.SIDlNG  OFFICER  iM". 
E.'iCLiriON ' .  Th?  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vico  Pre: 'dent,  p'^isu.int  to  F  il'ic  Lr.>v 
80-810  appoint.-,  the  Sendo''  ir^-ni  So'.it'i 
Carolin?!  '?Tr.  HoiLiNr-s'.  'he  Srna;.or 
from  Florida  'Mr.  "hiles'  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator fro:n  Delaware  'Mr.  Boggs>  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  U,S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  Ch.^ir  a-:  0  anncui'icc';  tlie  app?inT.- 
mer.t.  by  the  cliainnan  of  the  Corrmittee 
on  Armed  Service^,  of  the  Senat'r  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  S.^xbe*  to  be  a  member  of  the 
same  Board. 

The  Chair,  ;:!n  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Public  La.v  8o-42  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  attend 
the  Internarliartentary  Union  :nect:ng 
to  be  held  at  Ctiaoi's.  Veneiuelr.  from 
Apr.;  Stoic,  1971: 
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Messrs.  Williams,  Hartke,  Meicalf, 
HoLLiNGS,  Scott,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and 
Miller. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TUESDAY  AND 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  able  minority  whip  has  noth- 
ing further  at  this  time,  I  shall  proceed  to 
state  the  program  for  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next, 
following  an  adjournment. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order — and  the  transaction  of  any  un- 
objected to  business  on  the  calendar— 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennxdy)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  fol- 
lowing which  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, following  which  there  will  be  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  for  a  colloquy  on  the 
subject  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
the  time  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Brock), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  following  which  there  will  be  a 
colloquy  on  the  subject  of  U.S.-Middle 
East  relations,  the  coUoquy  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  and  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson). 

Following  the  colloquy  conducted  by 
Senators  Jackson  and  Javits,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period 
not  to  extend  beyond  12:30  p.m. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness— at  12:30  pjn. — the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, will  be  automatically  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

Just  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  what 
has  been  agreed  to  with  respect  to  action 
on  the  continuing  resolution  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  12:30  pjn.,  time  will  begin  run- 
ning and  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
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distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  or  their  designees.  Time 
on  any  amendment  will  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Mr.  Ellender,  and 
the  mover  of  the  amendment;  and 
should  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Ellender,  support 
such  amendment,  time  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  will  be  under  the  control 
of  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee. 
There  may  be  rollcall  votes  on  Tuesday. 
In  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
dealing  with  the  SST,  if  amended  as 
amended,  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 
This  will  be  a  rollcall  vote.  It  has  also 
been  agreed  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  have  already 
been  ordered,  on  final  passage  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  at  4:30  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  next.  So  Senators  are  on  no- 
tice that  there  will  be  at  least  two  yea- 
and-nay  rollcall  votes  on  Wednesday 
next,  with  the  possibility  of  roUcalls  on 
Tuesday,  and  a  possibility  of  additional 
roUcalls  on  Wednesday  beyond  those 
which  have  been  referred  to. 
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action   may    be   taken    thereon   by   the 
Senate  at  an  early  date. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10    A.M     ON 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.*  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  March  23,  1971, 
at  10  a.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
CONTINUED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, continuing  with  the  program,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  the  calendar  is  clean. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  calendar  other 
than  the  pending  business  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  think  this  speaks  well 
for  the  Senate.  It  speaks  well  for  Sena- 
tors, in  that  they  have  progressed  so  ex- 
peditiously in  taking  action  on  all  meas- 
ures that  have  been  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar to  date. 

It  is  hoped — and  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and.  for 
that  matter,  for  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side,  since  the  minority  whip  is  here 
and  has  indicated  he  concurs — that  all 
committees  will  work  during  the  ad- 
journment over  to  Tuesdav  to  complete 
action  on  bills  and  resolutions,  so  that 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  calendar  and 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  19.  1971: 

Department  of  Labok 

George  C.  Guenther,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  etiectlve 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law; 
new  position. 

Horace  E.  MenaEco.  of  Washington,  to  ba 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Labor,  vice  Robert  D. 
Moran. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Revixw 
Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission  for  the  terms  Indicated, 
effective  in  accordance  with  the  provlslona 
of  law;  new  positions. 

Alan  P.  Burch.  of  Maryland,  for  a  term  of 
2  years. 

James  P.  Van  Namee,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
a  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  D.  Moran,  of  Massachusetts,  for  a 
term  of  6  vears 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  March  17  (under  authority 
of  the  order  of  March  16) ,  1971 : 

Chester  L.  Mlze,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  16, 
1974,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  January  28,  1971. 
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AFL-CIO  REVIEWS  CHALLENGE  OF 
SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL— OFFERS 
VALID  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
POSITIVE  ACTION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FHday,  March  19,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
collection  and  disposal  or  reuse  of  In- 
creasing qusuitiUes  of  solid  wastes  are 
among  the  most  pressing  environmental 
problems  facing  the  United  States  today. 

It  was  my  responsibility  to  serve  sis  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  Senate-House  con- 
ference on  the  vitally  important  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1970.  I  know  of 


the  commitment  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  accelerating  our  efforts  to 
cope  with  the  menace  of  solid  waste  ma- 
terials. I  believe  the  administration  to  be 
fully  committed  to  this  gigantic  under- 
taking. 

As  our  population  and  our  affluence 
grow,  so  do  the  strains  on  our  capacity 
to  process  the  mountains  of  solid  wastes 
that  threaten  the  health  and  liveability 
of  our  communities. 

Congress  has  approached  this  problem 
directly  In  recent  years  with  legislation 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  new  dis- 
posal and  recycling  technology  and  to 
aid  public  agencies  in  providing  the  nec- 
essary facilities.  We  are  making  progress, 
but  a  substantial  challenge  remains. 

Mr.  President,  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 


Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  re- 
cently adopted  an  enlightened  statement 
containing  a  concise  apprtusal  of  this 
challenge  and  valid  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  ExECtrrrvE 
Council  on   Solto  Waste   Disposal 
Bal  Harbour,  Fla., 

February  18, 1971. 

This  Nation  Is  beginning  at  last  to  take 
some  aflarmatlve  steps  toward  abatement  of 
air  and  water  pollution,  but  It  lags  far 
behind  In  dealing  with  solid  wastes — the  vart 
and  uncontrolled  debris  of  Industrial  expan- 
sion and  papulation   growth. 

Solid  wastes  are  not  merely  local  dilemmas. 
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They  constitute  a  most  serious  national  en- 
vironmental problem.  They  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  air  and  water  pollution,  com- 
plicate land  use,  endanger  public  health, 
spread  esthetic  blight,  and  squander  the 
diminishing  stockpiles  of  natural  resources. 
The  sheer  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
tremendous: 

A  total  of  about  4.3  billion  tons  of  solid 
wastes  are  produced  each  year— mainly  from 
mining  operations,  construction  and  agri- 
culture. 

350  million  tons  come  annually  from  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  sources,  of  which  70% 
are  disposed  by  localities  or  private  con- 
tractors, the  remainder  at  industrial  sites. 
More  than  30  million  tons  of  paper.  30  bil- 
lion glafs  bottles  of  all  types  and  60  billion 
cans  of  all  types  are  Included  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  solid  waste  materials. 

A  particularly  knotty  sector  of  the  solid 
waste  front  is  "the  mushrooming  packaging 
industry  which  accounts  for  about  50  mil- 
lion tons  of  wastes  per  year  from  residential, 
commercial  and  Industrial  sources.  Only  10% 
of  this  tonnage,  however,  is  re-used  or  re- 
cycled, to  be  returned  to  the  industrial 
process  adding  to  the  costs  of  disposal  sys- 
tems, air  and  water  pollution,  and  to  the 
waste  of  natural  resources. 

Americas  annual  bill  for  handling  solid 
wastes  Is  $4.5  billion,  but  94 ''c  of  all  land 
waste  dlspoeal  facilities  and  75  ""^  of  all 
incinerators  are  inadequate,  and  there  is  no 
regular  collection  of  wastes  from  12%  of 
all  households.  To  provide  and  operate  ade- 
quate disposal  facilities  would  increase  pres- 
ent costs  by  20 '"f  excluding  allowances  for 
population  growth,  increasing  per  capiU  gen- 
eration of  solid  wastes  and  rising  invest- 
me- 1  and  operating  costs. 

The  typical  locality  keeps  little  or  no  data 
on  either  the  quality  or  makeup  of  Its  refuse, 
and  what  private  industry  does  in  this  re- 
spect Is  little  known. 

Without  long  range  planning,  cities  all  over 
the  nation,  particularly  the  larger  metropol- 
itan complexes,  will  exhaust  available  dis- 
posal sites. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  placed 
the  federal  government  in  the  picture  for 
the  first  time  with  a  modest  research  and 
development  program,  including  federal 
grants  to  the  states,  to  develop  new  or  im- 
proved disposal  methods. 

Enactment  of  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of 
1970  now  enables  the  federal  government  to 
institute  programs  to  deal  with  separation, 
re-cycling  and  re-use  of  solid  wastes,  and 
to  provide  demonstration,  construction  and 
application  grants  for  states  and  localities. 
Under  this  Act,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Solid 
Waste  Management,  now  shifted  from  the 
Department  of  HEW  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  is  also  authorized  to  is- 
sue guidelines,  governing  all  federal  solid 
waste  activity,  and  to  conduct  a  national 
study  to  find  suitable  sites  for  federal  stor- 
age of  toxic  materials  which  could  endanger 
the  public  health. 

The  Act  sets  up  a  seven-member  commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  President,  to  under- 
take a  national  materials  policy  study,  to 
consider  the  effect  of  Its  recommendations  on 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  protec- 
tion of  the  environment.  Afjpropriatlons  ag- 
gregating $460  million  for  a  three-year  pro- 
gram, ending  with  fiscal  year  1973,  were 
authorized  to  operate  the  Act. 

America  stands  now  at  the  beginning  of  a 
national  attack  on  solid  waste.  A  long  diffi- 
cult road  lies  ahead,  before  America  no 
longer  need  fear  the  danger  of  being  engulfed 
by  this  debris. 
The  APL-CIO  believes  that : 
1.  We  endorse  the  program  set  forth  In  the 
Resources  Recovery  Act  of  1970  as  the  prom- 
ising beginning  of  a  concerted  effort  to  deal 
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with  solid  wastes,  and  we  will  actively  sup- 
port its  full  funding. 

2.  We  urge  the  President  to  appoint  a  rep- 
resentative of  organized  labor  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy,  since  this  Commission's  conclusions 
and  recommendations  could  exert  pervasive 
influence  on  the  course  of  raw  material  tech- 
nology and  future  employment  patterns. 

3.  Solution  of  the  solid  waste  problem  de- 
pends on  development  of  a  broad  and  system- 
atic program,  rather  than  a  fragmented  ap- 
proach like  the  so-called  "ban  the  can"  or 
"ban  the  bottle"  campaigns,  which  are  self- 
defeating. 

Key  to  achievement  of  the  over-all  goal 
Is  the  rapid  development  of  technologies  that 
result  in  efficient,  economical  methods  of 
collection,  separation,  re-cycling  and  re-use 
of  solid  wastes.  Evidence  that  these  meth- 
ods can  be  achieved  in  the  near  future  Is 
particularly  heartening.  This  wlU  make  It 
more  feasible  to  achieve  the  national  goals 
embodied  in  getting  the  solid  waste  disposal 
job  done.  At  the  same  time,  there  should  be 
full  consideration  and  protection  of  the  hu- 
man values  Involved — including  the  jobs  and 
livelihoods  of  workers  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  and  the  effects  of  changing 
solid  waste  management  technologies  on 
workers  employed  in  the  disposal  field. 

Fragmented  and  expedient  proposals  that 
deal  merely  with  the  smaller  and  more  vis- 
ible aspects  of  the  total  problem  will  not  only 
faU  to  achieve  their  stated  alms,  but  they 
will  accomplish  more  in  depriving  workers  of 
jobs  than  in  lessening  the  burdens  of  solid 
waste.  Such  self-defeating  schemes  do  not 
deserve  public  support  and  will  be  vigorous- 
ly opposed  by  all  elements  of  organized  la- 
bor. 

Organized  labor  supports  organizationally 
and  financially  the  construction  efforts  of 
the  National  Center  for  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Inc.,  for  the  re-cycllng  and  reuse  of  solid 
wastes. 

4.  Strengthening  amendments  to  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1970  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to: 

a.  Require  private  Industry  and  public 
agencies  receiving  federal  operating  grants 
for  disposal  facilities,  to  record  and  report 
to  the  federal  government  the  kinds,  quan- 
tities, and  disposal  methods  used. 

b.  Require  that  all  solid  wastes  contain- 
ing toxic  materials  be  spedflcally  reported 
to  the  federal  government  which  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  regulations  governing 
their  collection,  handling,  and  shipment  to 
federal  disposal  sites. 

c.  Provide  that  federal  grants  to  states 
and  muaidpalitles  for  planning  or  opera- 
tion of  disposal  facilities  be  conditioned  on 
regional  design  and  operation  to  lower  costs, 
improve  efficiency,  and  reduce  site  acquisi- 
tion problems. 

6.  We  urge  all  members  of  organized  la- 
bor to  effectively  step  up  their  efforts  to 
help  stop  pollution  and  to  place  high  on 
their  list  the  Increasingly  dangerous  threat 
from  solid  wastes. 

Containers  do  not  litter;  people  litter.  We 
support  practical  programs  for  eliminating 
Utter  of  all  kinds.  A  good  start  Is  to  engage 
in  campaigns  to  clean  up  Utter.  While  we 
engage  In  these  kinds  of  campaigns,  like  the 
Union  Label  Departanent's  drive  to  promote 
the  use  of  litter  bags  In  cars,  we  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  long-term, 
absolutely  essential  solutions  to  the  grave 
problems  of  solid  waste  lie  in  technological 
development  of  re-cycllng  and  reuse. 

Solid  wastes  constitute  a  serious  problem 
which  will  continue  to  become  worse  with- 
out the  total  commitment  of  all  Americans 
to  attack  It  vmremlttlngly  on  all  fronts.  We 
of  organized  labor  must  and  shall  assume  our 
full  share  of  this  responsibility. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  DEAF  STUDENTS 
SEE  CIRCUS 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    north    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  event  that  took  place  last 
month  tn  Winston-Salem,  N.C..  a  part  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent. 

It  is  the  kind  of  event  that  rarely 
makes  headlines,  although  it  was  well 
covered  by  news  media  on  this  occasion, 
and  it  is  also  the  kind  of  event  that  rep- 
resents a  welcome  change  from  most 
of  the  news  fare  we  see  every  day. 

It  is  a  heartwarming  story  that  I  be- 
heve  will  be  of  interest  and  of  benefit  to 
every  Member  of  this  body.  Television 
station  WSJS  in  Winston-Salem  made 
arrangements  last  month  with  the  Ring- 
ling  Brothers-Bamum  and  Bailey  Circus 
to  provide,  free  of  charge,  tickets  to  see 
"The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth"  for  620 
students  at  the  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Morganton, 
N.C.,  News  Herald  tells  the  whole  story 
of  this  adventure,  and  at  this  time  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  this  article  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

At  the  same  time,  I  Include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  sampling  of  the  letters  written  by 
the  students  to  Mr.  Tom  Findley,  promo- 
tion director  at  WSJS-TV,  w  ho  arranged 
the  trip.  The  letters  speak  for  themselves: 
I  Prom  the  Morganton  (N.C.)  News  Herald. 
Feb.   11.  1971] 

It's   Circus   Day   for    Entire   Deaf   School 

Student  Boot 

(By  Edna  Mae  Herman) 

The  faculty  and  staff  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  are  undertaking  a  monu- 
mental task  this  afternoon  .  .  .  moving  the 
entire  student  body  of  the  school  to  Greens- 
boro to  see  a  performance  of  the  RlngUng 
Brothers-Bamum  and  Bailey  Circus  at  the 
Greensboro  Coliseum. 

This  means  chaperoning  a  trip  involving 
620  Students  between  four-and-one-half 
and  20  year,  of  age. 

The  NCSD  student-  and  their  80  chapcr- 
ones  will  be  special  guests  at  the  4  p.m. 
matinee  performance  of  the  circus  today. 

They  will  travel  to  Greensboro  on  17  char- 
tered buses  provided  by  the  circus. 

The  big  event  is  being  made  possible 
through  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  circus 
and  WSJS-TV  in  Winston-Salem. 

The  trip  was  Instigated  by  WSJS-TV 
which  has  a  special  interest  In  the  deaf  and 
has  a  dally  morning  program  of  current 
events  and  special  Interest  features  for  the 
deaf,  with  Miss  Nancy  .\-±'.^y  ser.lrj  ?.:. 
interpreter. 

WSJS  officials  made  arrangements  with 
the  circus  to  provide  free  tickets  and  trans- 
portation for  the  NCSD  students. 

The  television  station  Is  planning  to  film 
the  children's  visit  to  the  circus  for  future 
showing. 

There  will  be  deaf  interpreters  to  help  ex- 
plain to  the  children  what  is  going  on  under 
the  Big  Top. 

For  many  of  the  children  It  will  be  their 
first  circus  performance  and  they  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  experience. 
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The  long  ca.a.aii  of  bviies  lelt,  NUSO  ac 
1:30  tiii-s  aiternoon  wah  a  Uapoy  gri'^p  of 
itudenw  ;iU(l  chaperoue... 

Pe:er  Ripley,  clean  ol  i,>.uden  ■■  at  NCSD, 
wha  has  been  cjordinicing  arrangf-meni . 
irom  the  schjol,  has  "oeeu  a  vury  busy  man. 
Taking  ■.20  young  people  on  a  trip  involving 
ieveral  hour;  and  '.  >  ^uc'i  a  large  p.aCi  .i 
the  Coliseum  involves  a  multitude  of  details. 

Going  to  ihe  clrcu=  Just  wouldn't  be  cum- 
pleie  Wi'ho  .1  popcorn  a;id  hotdogs  and 
other  ;-jjdi;i  U)  eat.  so  Kipley  bus  m-.ac  ar- 
rangements with  the  concession  stands  at 
tne  c^'Uicum  to  be  ready  to  prnide  l.OOu 
e.ich  of  hGvdj&-:.  pjpc^rn  soft  di'inks,  and 
ice  cream. 

N  C  S  D  . 
M vc/anton.  N.C..  February  11,  1071. 
T)E.\?.  Mr..  Fi:<-dley;  Thank  yon  vtry  much. 
I  went  to  circus  yesterday.  It  was  fun  and  we 
were  liappv.  It  Vas  wo.-iderful  and   beauti- 
ful. 

I  also  enjoyed  the  hot  dog  and  aoda. 
We  tco.  must  work  "^  irofully, 
Trulv  yours 

Floyd  McI--.mb. 

Februaiy  11,  I'Jll. 
De.'^r  Mr.  Finhley:  Yesterday  was  the  first 
tiini  I  h.id  ever  been  to  a  circus.  I  liad  a 
Woulc- ...  L.ni^  «nd  I'll  never  forget  it. 

Thank  you  again   for  the  wonderful  trip 
that  you  made  possible.  It  wa.~  a  great  day. 
Your  friend, 

C.\TiIY  Cecu,. 


Dh.ar  Mr.  Pindley:  Thank  you  for  iuvinng 
us  to  the  circus  yesterday. 

We  enjoyed  the  bui  t.-ip.  the  peri'orm.ince 
and  the  food. 

It  will  be  a  diy  to  remember  for  as  long 
as  we  live. 

W?    rre    truly    grateful    for    thoughtful 
frlei->ds  like  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Emm.^  Lee  C;:mmi>.'i..s. 

Feh.  11,  1971. 
Dear  oir.  Thank  you  so  much  for  inviMng 
,.n  of  V-i,  :o  the  clrc.:'  yesterday.  I  surely 
enjoyed  seeing  the  acts  and  beautiful  col- 
ored" costumes.  I  wa.i  really  impre.ssed.  We 
apprec:ated  it  so  much  that  you  invited 
us  to  go.  I  will  recall  it  with  much  plea.sure 
.13  lor.g  as  I  live. 

Yotirs  trulv. 

ToND.\    GiLMORE. 

XC.SD.. 
Mijrgantoii.  N .C ..  February  11, 1971. 
Dea.1    Mu.    Ft.ntjiev:    Hew   are    you!    I   am 
Una.  I  am  In  the  "rd  gr.tde. 
My  n  ime  is  Arnold  Roos. 
I   saw    Mr.s.   Nancy   Ashley  stand   up   and 

sing. 

I  sav;  hcT  on  W.SJS-TX". 

Thank    you    for    the    cir.'us.    We    enjoyed 
it  very  mu"h. 

Trina    Long    lost    her    ring    iu    the    bath- 
r'lom.  ^'he  forgot  it. 
Love, 

Arnold. 


vIAN'S  INHUfTANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 
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Curiimuni.-5l  Nona  V;elnai;i  •-  .-adi.iu- 
cally  practicing  .spuitual  and  mental 
t'envcide  on  uver  1,«:00  A-r:evican  piison- 
ere  of  war  and  their  famUiCo. 

How  lotir '' 


ECONOMIC     PC)LICI£c3    OF    IHE 
ADM1NI3TRATICN 


Ma  nil  I'j,  1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  n^P/cE.-'FNTATIVF? 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chi'd 
a-  k.-;:  -V.'here  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
■•Ho-^v  i;  ray  son?"  A  wife  a.5ks:  "Is  my 
hu.sband  al've  or  depd?" 


m.L  HARRY  F.  3YRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  TliE  -LNATE  OF  THE  arJ-l'lO  STATES 

Friday,  March  19.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Viiginia.  Mr.  President, 
[he  \vail  StiL.t  Journal  ol'  March  18  in- 
cluded an  cxielient  a:id  infori.iative  edi- 
torial on  r,he  econtiniic  policies  o:  the 
Nixoa  administration. 

Tit?  cd.t.'.nal  empha.si.ie-  that  the  pri- 
mary pvoo".  >m  of  tJie  economy  nctv,  as 
Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  Chair.n-n  u?  the  Fed- 
eral Re..ci  ve  Jc^ard,  has  stre;5.ed.  is  busi- 
ness and  consumer  confidence.  I  concur 
in  ihat  vic-\/. 

I  .loui  the  V/a!i  Street  Journal  and 
Dr.  iiumi  in  boUeving  lluit  the  be.  t  way 
to  increr.  ;e  fact  '■•onfidence  emphatically 
is  n^t  to  ret  .-.T  i  frc.>h  tv.-vc  of  iniltion. 
As  Dr.  Buriii  himtelf  lia.s  said,  a  lack  of 
cauL'on  in  monetary  policy  could  release 
a  new  .vave  of  inflationary  forces. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  coi\senL  mat  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Impatience  With 
Gadtu..iiim."  be  primed  in  the  Extcn- 
sion.s  of  P-m^rks. 

Tiierc  beiiio  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordciod  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a:-  follows: 

Thk  Impatience   With   GRAr.tTALiSM 

When  the  Nix  'U  administration  came  to 
.-fflce  a  key  element  •.  f  its  domestic  economic 
policy  wa.i  prr^dualism.  Wnlle  this  was  ;. 
considerable  impmcment  on  the  p  'licies  ol 
its  prcdece-sors.  administration  officials  for 
some  time  h.ive  been  getting  lncreasin;:iy 
imp::-.ent  with  it. 

In  the  past  the  usual  method  for  dealing 
with  inaatitin.  when  it  was  dealt  with  at  all, 
was  to  apply  sudden  and  m  itslve  financial 
restraint.'  This  steemod  the  inflation,  all 
risrt.  but  --sually  at  the  cost  of  a  sharp  drop 
in  economic  .ictivity  and  a  large  rise  in  un- 
empiovment. 

On  the  other  hand,  whni  pollcymaker.s  de- 
cided the  economy  needed  stimulation,  .?uch 
.ictlo.i  al^a  was  usually  sizable  and  abrupt. 
Since  the  early  results  often  were  rather 
intcxi.'ittmjT,  the  stimulation  was  continued 
unui  the  econ-.Tiy  reached  .mother  infla- 
tionary crisis. 

The  N:xon  administration  inherited  that 
sort  of  cri-^is.  and  it  decided  th^'t  it  wanted 
to  e.-^capo  the  old  ;tnp-;:;:o  pattern  rif  the  past. 
It  sought  to  check  inflation  gradually,  and 
thus  to  minimlre  the  resulting  impact  on  eco- 
nomic activity  and  employment. 

The  tranilaticn  of  policy  into  tiction  was 
net  alw.'.ys  smooth,  but  in  a  way  that  only 
helped  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  f;radi;ali.sm. 
As  long  as  tile  instruments  of  economic  pol- 
icy are  Unpertcotiy  under.stood.  the  policy- 
niake:-.3  had  better  handle  them  ''riutlously. 

Nonethele.s.s  the  inflationary  pressures  did 
beg-u  to  stibsirie.  and  by  historical  standards 
th<»  rse  in  unemployment  was  uniisually 
small.  But  before  much  progress  w.as  evident 
to  the  public,  alc-'ig  came  last  fall's  elect. .ms 
and   numerous  d'.feat.s   for   Republicat-.s. 

One  reas.on  that  economic  srcces.=  led  to 
po!it.cal  falJure  wa-s  that  the  administration 
oversold  'be  country,  and  apparently  itself. 


on  the  probable  results  of  gradualism.  An 
audience  that  expect?  to  see  an  elepha.it 
emerge  from  the  magic.ans  hat  isn't  going  to 
ci.eer  a  rabbit. 

Now  the  adm.inlstration  is  pointing  toward 
another  election,  in  November  1972.  And 
although  in  theory  It  is  still  committed  tc 
;^radup.li3m.  in  practice  it  appears  to  be  mov- 
ing away  from  It.  By  Its  own  tradition  it^ 
budget  13  "eypaastonary."  and  Congress  and 
comi'ig  events  qiute  probably  will  make  it 
e'en  more  so.  Arministration  i  fiicials  are 
.also  doing  all  they  can  to  press  the  Federal 
Ke.scrve  System  into  a  much  more  expansion- 
ary monetary  policy. 

Fortunately.  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
."Irihur  Buriis  so  far  is  resisting  such  pres- 
sure. In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  the  other  day,  Mr.  Burns  said  that 
ciutif.n  in  the  monetary  sphere  is  reTiured 
lest  a  fresh  wave  of  Inflationary  forces  ^e 
released  "  with  Incalculable  damage  to  the 
nternat'onal  economic  system. 

If  cnfidence  is  to  be  f-tren'-ihcnen  at  home 
and  ab/orid,  the  chairman  continued,  "the 
pr.  per  course  for  monetary  policy  in  the 
mr>nths  ahead  is  to  coi.tl.iuo  on  the  narrnw 
road  that  we  ha-e  been  trave'.ing — namely  to 
provide  ailcquate  funds  but  guard  against 
xcesbive  rates  of  expansion  in  supplies  of 
rioney  and  credit." 

In  view  of  Mr.  Bur.is"  position.  It  is  a  little 
strange  to  hear  Trea-iury  Secretary  John 
Conr.allT  say  that,  while  the  chairman  Is 
"committed  to  trymg  to  .'.olve  the  problems 
rf  the  economy,  I  don't  know  .  .  .  th.^t  he's 
committed  to  reaching  "  the  administration's 
gop-1  of  a  .^l.f<f!.5  billion  gross  national  product 
in  1971. 

Of  CI  urse  the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  com- 
raitted  to  a)\y  precise  GNP  target.  The  pil- 
mary  problem  of  the  economy  now,  as  Mr. 
.=3urns  has  stressed  repeatedly,  is  bus'ness  and 
consumer  confldence.  And  the  best  way  to 
increase  il-at  confidence  emphatically  Is  net 
to  set  off  a  fresh  -.vave  of  inflation. 

It  Is  in.stead  to  return  the  econcmy  to 
rea.-^iinablo  st.tb'liiy,  ^..l  '.h-.v  b-.:.ii-:  •.:•.. ii 
and  consumers  can  bofn  plan  fcr  "^he  future 
•'•!th  increased  a.ssurance.  The  governm'nt 
can  be^.t  encourage  that  stability  by  mov.ng 
carefully  and  cautiously  in  the  rerlm  of 
economic  policy. 

The  administration,  along  •►'.Ith  Its  critics 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  seems  to  be  giving 
up  or.  gradualism.  Fortunately  for  the  coun- 
try, the  Idea  Is  stUl  popular  at  the  Federal 
Reserve. 


Lr:CT.\LIZING  ABOR'nONS  IS  SICKEN- 
ING AND  3.ADDENING 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAM 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  RF.PRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Manh  IS,  1971 

Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sttite  leds- 
latiirc's  tiiroushout  thi.s  country  have 
been  caught  up  in  heated  coiitrovci'.y 
over  the  introduction  of  legislation  de- 
.aigned  to  legalize  abortion.  The  i.s.sue  has 
been  muddled  with  emotionaU^m,  inac- 
curate statistic.-;,  clashes  bet'.veen  .stand- 
ards of  morality,  and  varying  religious 
philosophies.  Oi-e  aspect  cf  the  argu- 
ment, however,  strikes  me  as  bein-4^  re- 
markably lucid— that  it  cannot  be  right, 
nor  should  it  be  legal  to  end  one  human 
life  for  the  personal  convenience  of  an- 
other human  being. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  7, 
1971,  Joan  Beck,  the  Child-Care  editor, 
devoted  her  column  to  an  analysis  of  the 
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ser'ous  consequt'nces  involved  in  th? 
le??lizatiun  of  aboition.  Since  I  fcand 
this  article  to  be  an  objective  and  lucid 
approach  to  the  issue,  I  reqtiest  that  it 
be  printed  in  tire  Congf.e.ssional  Record 
at  this  point : 

LEU.ALLil.N'G    \!iUKTIO:-rS   IS   SICKEt-'iN'; 
ANIl   SAIIilENlWG 

All  the  seminar.i  and  cocferences  I've  a'- 
tended.  aU  the  arguments  T've  cousiderc-l. 
all  the  book'-,  pamphlets,  medical  1ourn"il.  . 
theological  treaties  and  p.irticiilarly  the 
studie.s  or  f  n.o'.ogy  I've  rear!  :e.id  m-  tr  t.i,^ 
Inescapable  conclusion  that  it  can't  be  right 
to  en  1  one  h.iman  life  f;.r  the  convenience  of 
another  human  bolnR. 

This  is  not  a  popular  ennluslon  today.  It 
is  not  considered  "libera:"  'r  *n  tune  wit'i 
WMir.eit's  !!b(r:"!on  \('.c:^:-,  or  ■Tivil  rightf'"  '^r 
the  new  morality  or  situation  ethics.  It  seems 
to  I'le  ho.vcver,  to  lie  mescapable. 

The  aborticn  controt  e.-:  y  is  so  fogged  b' 
em.'tlonally  lo.ided  v/'-rds.  by  t'-v^ic  c"e 
histories,  by  inriccur.ite  statistics,  by  con- 
flicting standard?  of  sexual  morality,  by 
reili^ioiis  nt"-t"des  and  b't  d'-"r'y  in--r,i''i--''i 
per.=;onai  feelir.tjs  that  It  is  difficult  to  think 
objectively  a)X5Ut  It.  (Abortion  proporents. 
for  examole,  talk  about  ab-irtion  a.s  "medical 
treatment  of  a  problem  piefnnncy"  b':  re- 
moving "a  bit  of  t!s.sue."  Opponents  use  "kill- 
ing '  and  'murder"  and  vivid  deseription-i  o'. 
tlry  mutilated  bodies.] 

But  cutting  thrtt  the  emotional  fofr.  I  cjii''- 
not  help  but  reach  these  conclusions: 

1.  A.;  Uii'o  rn  baby  hn.s  an  'd?n»lt  ■  o''  his 
o'lTn,  lerarate  from  his  m')tit>'r'.-  R'edically 
he  is  distlnct'y  an  Individual  in  his  own 
right.  The  gerietic  novivotevt  of  his  r-'Hs  is 
di^erent  from  that  of  his  viothnr.  H's  budy 
reacts  dlfl'erently  to  certain  drugs  and  viruses 
than  does  hers. 

Medical  b.i.-K,  and  i  .urn'ds  concerned  with 
pregnancy  .?nd  childbirth  frequentlv  rerrl-d 
physicians  that  t^hey  are  denting  with  not 
one  paticn'.  but  two  Ne'."  medical  sj^ecialisi-. 
the  fel-ologists.  ar»  crowing  In  ntimber  nn'l 
'teicliipiiig  a  wii&Ie  new  science  of  treat inp: 
the  unborn.  Intrauterine  blood  transfusions 
are  now  a'mnst  routine  v.h'"-'n  needed.  Drtti? 
treatntent,  .surgery  and  even  the  corr^-ction  of 
genetic  discisea  before  birth  arc  considered 
seriously  ar,  pc.s.sibilities  fur  the   future. 

It  must  take  a  medical  sch!osj;-:-;renio  t  ■■ 
consider  one  unborn  b:i':y  in  this  light --and 
to  abort  another,  for  t;ie  ccnvenience  of  an 
adult.  There  are  Incroasine  reports  from 
state,s  like  Ne:v  "S'ork  wh^re  al>.-rtin!;  -s  legal 
that  many  nurses  and  di.c'ors  are  finc'ing 
this  i'.n  tmb'^-irablc  contradiction. 

2.  Lesallv.  an  tmborn  baby  ;s  pli--:i  ctvisld- 
ered  to  be  a  distinct  person.  He  can  inher't 
property.  He  is  entit'ed  to  seek  redress  for 
injury.  Els  father  can  be  compelled  to  cn- 
tribu:e  t'j  hi-  .stipport.  His  m.'jther  c.^nno'- 
be  execitted  for  a  capital  crime  lest  he  als  - 
die.  The  courts  have  even  held  that  an  un- 
born baby  must  be  pi'-en  inTrautc-ine  b!">"id 
transfusions  despite  his  mother's  ohjecli'' " 
on  religious  grounds  because  the  tmbirn 
b.iby's  right  to  treatment  s'tpercedes  his 
mother's  religious  rights. 

So  how  can  an  unborn  child  be  deprived 
of  life  without  due  process?  .And  why  don't 
civil  righ-s  advocates  defend  hl.^  ri-tht  to 
live^ 

3.  Impr.ved  life  support  systems  for  pre- 
mature babies,  induced  labor  and  Caesarenn 
section  all  tend  to  blu-  the  time  of  birth  it- 
self as  the  be-inning  of  life  and^he  distinc- 
tion between  the  unborn  and  the  born.  If 
birth  is  not  the  beginning  of  life,  but  Just 
a  part  of  a  continuum  of  life,  when  does  life 
Itself  start? 

T.-ierc  is  no  magic  moment  of  "quickening" 
when  an  u:.bo'n  baby  suddenly  become.t 
alive.  "Quickening"  merelv  means  that  a 
pro.speotive  mother  becomes  aware  of  the 
unborn  childs'  activity. 
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An  unborn  Infant  moves,  turns,  kicks, 
somersaults.  swallo'A-s.  swims,  makes  a  fist, 
mav  tven  .-uck  i-is  thumb  long  before  "quick- 
ening." All  of  his  organs  and  features  are 
well  formed,  even  to  fingernails,  eyelids  and 
buds  for  his  permanent  teeth  before  hi^ 
mother  can  feel  hl.m  moving.  He  is  also  defi- 
nitely human  and  d.stinctly  individual,  even 
to  some  family  facial  resemblance. 

Paul  R.unsey.  professor  of  Chrlsti;-.ii  ethics 
at  .r-rirceton  Li.iversity.  ha.  sug'-e.'^ted  that  ll 
the  fertilization  Is  not  the  beginning  of  life, 
the  onlv  otlier  logically  supportable  mile- 
stones would  be  the  t:.ne  )f  impl.:  ital'.on  of 
the  fertilized  ovum  in  the  hni:ic  of  the 
uterus,  or  the  time  (at  about  the  end  of 
eiitht  weeks]  ,'. hen  tho  em'oryo  has  fin. shed 
the  formation  of  organs  and  medically  be- 
comes known  as  a  fettis. 

4.  lllesal  abortion  is  undoubtedly  dangerous 
and  dcgrad.ue  but  there  is  no  good  statis- 
tical evidence  that  It  occurs  in  the  Uni'ed 
Slates  anvwhere  near  the  miihon-a-year  fie- 
quency  claimed  by  abortion  proponents. 

More  to  the  point,  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  legalizing  abortion  does  not 
end  Illegal  abortion.  In  Japan,  tor  example, 
where  abortion  is  legal  and  widely  accep'fd, 
there  were  mo.'-e  than  250.000  illcr.i:  opcia- 
tions  in  1969.  Liberalizing  abortion  laws  in 
Sweden  did  not  reduce  criminal  abortions, 
and  the  experience  has  been  similar  in  sev- 
eral countries  in  eastern  Europe. 

5.  When  abortion  Is  legalized,  it  tends  to 
become  i..sed  increasingly  as  a  method  of  birth 
control.  Repeated  abortions  are  common. 

There  is.  of  course,  an  urgent  need  to  halt 
the  spira'.ing  increase  In  population  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  world  as  a 
whole,  but  abortion  is  a  need'.c^.sly  h:,Zird- 
ous.  rnpleasai.t  and  needlessly  experi=;\e 
m.'th->d  of  birth  control. 

Instead,  grea'er  efforts  shoud  be  d.recleri 
toward  developing  long-term  contracept..  .s 
toward  sterilization  for  couples  who  alread;.- 
have  ail  of  the  children  they  wish  f.nd  :  i- 
v.-ard  v.idespread  efforts  at  making  family 
planning   information  available  to  all. 

6.  Rape  and  incest  as  arguments  for  abor- 
tl'  11  are  v.eak,  indeed.  'When  reported  imtui-- 
diately,  rape  can  almost  always  be  treated 
medicallv  to  prevent  pre^^nancy.  I'lcest  is 
rarely  reported  In  time  to  make  any  conceiv- 
able deadline  for  abortion. 

lie  situ,  t. en  which  comes  closest  to  iii  - 
tiiviivt  abortion  in  my  own  mind  1e  that  in 
which  there  1':  a  cert.anty,  or  probabiiny. 
tha  the  unborn  baby  suffers  irom  serious 
defects.  Sume  oi  the  chromosomal  abnormal- 
ities which  result  in  severe  hand':;;;p-.  like 
mointolism,  can  now  he  diat;no'=ed  v>-i*^h  cr- 
tatn-y  bc'cV,-een  the  12th  and  15th  weekr  of 
pr'-'|--na»irv.  Rubella  e^'rly  In  prepn  incy  car- 
ries erea*  risk  of  multiple  handicaps  includ- 
ir.','  bliiitiness.  cie sfnes.--.  anc'  mental  retarda- 
tion. At  le;ist  a  dozen  other  serious  genetic 
uisea.ses  c.iii  now  be  dt.guosed  lonr;  befor'> 
birth.  More  will   be  in   the  near  future. 

Ph-..sie;aus  end  '.dentists  vvotkiner  o;i  ijte 
frrntiers  of  fetoiogv  with  lAhom  I  have  in;ked 
usuall',-  feel  that  abor. ion  is  j  i.tified  S'.-hen 
the  unborn  Inf.-int  is  abnormal  and  1  'ind 
It  dir.oult  ti  ditagree  Prtnc-on's  R-'.m'^ev. 
however,  makes  the  psint  that  to  be  rational 
and  oral,  any  such  argument  for  feticide 
must  al-o  be  .<n  areumcnt  for  Infam'cide. 
W'nat  has  sudc'eiily  made  abortion  su  ikijj- 
ul-r,  p<-,nils  cut  .John  T.  Noonan  Jr..  professor 
of  law  at  ti-.e  University  of  Californi.i.  B>^-ke- 
ley.  is  the  chanp'ng  code  of  sexual  mor  ditv 
Unre.nrlcte:'  ,accets  to  conti-a^-pptives  is  not 
enouk-h  to  m,ake  full  sexual  freedom  po-ssible 
without  consequences.  Noonan  says,  "Many 
persons  lacked  the  knowie<U;e  many  persons 
resented  tiie  e.ort  involved  and  many  ncr- 
fons  acted  in  a  confident  belief  that  wiiile 
others  "o.^c^ni"  ureg't'-nt  through  nttt-rcouise. 
they  wot'.ld  not.  A  sure  means  of  'backstop- 
ping'  omissions  or  errors  was  necessarr.  . 
.Aburtian  '.vri:  nece.'sary  if  fextral  revoiuttoji 
was  to  succeed.  " 
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But,  argues  Noonan.  "One  person's  free- 
dom to  obte.ln  an  abortion  1-  a  deni.-.i  of 
another  person's  right  to  live."  It  Is  to  avoid 
this  conclusion  that  proponents  of  unre- 
stricted sexual  freedctn  insist  that  the  un- 
born child  is  not  human. 

Says  Noonan  "In  a  society  peculiarly  con- 
.solotis  of  the  dillerence  made  bv  at,e,  it  i.s 
e.isy  to  define  cue  classed  bi-  fge  so  that  it 
is  not  regarded  as  even  hu'uan.  so  tha'  then 
there  can  be  no  cbjection  t-o  elimination  of 
members  of  the  class  whenever  a  member  of 
it  Interferes  with  t'^e  freedom  of  tho'e  who 
are  hum.an  In  liils  case.  then,  there  Is  no 
need  to  bahmce  t'ne  eai:.  in  fr-^edom  of  some 
humans  by  the  loss  to  other  humans." 

"If  widespread  a'ooruon  Is  the  price  of  th.e 
new  se>.u..f  mor.dity.  then  tiie  p.'ice  is  too 
high.  It's  time  to  examine  this  concept  of 
morality.  juL<^t  :t.s  we  have  the  morality  of  var- 
fare  in  Viet  Nam.  racism  and  other  a.spect.s 
of  contemporary  life." 

(Tite  quotations  are  from  the  book  "Tne 
Moralit.-  of  Ab:;rtion:  Ijeca!  and  Hlsiorlcal 
Perspecti'.  ls."  edited  by  Noonan.  Amone 
other  issues,  the  book  di.scus,ses  t.he  legal 
situation  in  v.'hlcii  a  .staiuie  is  ciccl  red  in- 
valid by  a  court  on  the  grou:ids  of  vagueness, 
as  occurred  in  Illinois  last  week  and  earlier 
in  California, 

I  Notes  tiie  b'.x)k.  ".About  ti"e  same  tune 
that  Calilornia  invalidated  Its  law.  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachu-etts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Jersey  found  parallel 
p.hrases  m  their  statutes  en  abortion  to  be 
clearly  under.3tandab:e  by  ordiuan  p<;r^ons. 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  what  Is  com- 
prehensible to  ordinary  m.en  In  Mas'achu- 
sertJ  and  New  Zerv.y  i.'  na.  compreiie^-  .-'e 
to  crdin.arv  men  in  California." 

I  Tne  book,  pu'olished  In  1970  bv  Harvard 
University  Press,  covers  many  more  issues, 
legal  point.s  and  docu!nentatiijn.s  llian  aie 
p^s-sible  here.  I  rec'.mmeiid  it  t-o  anyone  who 
lias  a  inor  ll  or  Ifftal  cr  hum.an  rrncern  for 
abortion.) 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  Saturday  Review,  r'or- 
man  Cousins  denlored  the  increasing  desensl- 
tizatior  of  this  ntitlon  to  violence,  to  the 
exploitation  of  sex  :ind  to  our  declin.e  of 
respect  for  life. 

"What  is  most  damaging  of  all  is  that  the 
proress  itself  obscures  what  is  happ?uinR, 
so  that  our  highest  responses  are  being 
blunted  without  our  knowing  1»."  Cjuslng 
•Arote.  "It  Is  easy  enough  to  be  .'ippalied  by 
the  reports  of  young  Americatis  machlno- 
funniti"  i:  faiits  and  oiher  noncombatants  at 
point-blank  range  In  Viet  Nam,  but  where 
i'^  our  indignation  over  the  auth.orlzed  rock- 
ing of  p.'.werful  explosives  Irom  the  air  on 
villages — or  is  it  proper  to  kill  babies  so  lonj 
as  vou  don't  see  their  faces?" 


COMMTSSIONEP  OF  EDUCATION 
SIDNEY  P.  M\KLAND.  JR., 
STRESSES  CAnEf:R  EDUCATION- 
URGENT  NEED  TO  UPGRADE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WFST    \TRGIN'I.\ 

IN  THE  .SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  19,  1071 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  th" 
American  dream  of  a  higher  education 
for  everyone  may  be  far  off  in  the  future. 
It  escapes  the  reality  that  makmc  every- 
one a  philosopher  leavf^s  nece'^san.-  task- 
undone.  It  is  questionable  whether  end- 
less streams  of  degree-iioIderF  contrib- 
ute to  our  greatnes=.  To  point  out  lhi:> 
fa''t   9\ y  es  cries  oi   rliti.-m   and   anti- 
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Intellectualism.  Yet  we  continue  to  force 
educational  irrelevancies  on  the  unin- 
terested or  incapable,  while  denying 
them  the  necessary  training  to  survive 
in  cur  world.  Almost  every  day  we  read 
articles  on  college  graduates  scratching 
for  jobs,  of  high  school  graduates  defi- 
cient even  in  the  lundamental  skills, 
while  very  oft^n  demands  for  those  with 
skills  in  productive  trades  go  begging. 

Realization  of  the  fact  that  America's 
educational  system  is  not  providing  the 
bulk  of  our  young  people  the  necessary 
tools  to  do  the  job  comes  not  only  in  the 
economic  sector  of  our  society,  but  from 
within  the  high  councils  of  the  educa- 
tional establishment  itself.  The  problem 
they  face  is  that  it  is  difBcult  to  sell  the 
idea  that  any  work  well  done  is  worth 
doing,  and  that  pride  of  craftsmanship  is 
as  essential  to  our  system  as  the  writing 
of  sonnets. 

U.S.  Commissioner  Sidney  P.  Marland, 
Jr.,  has  made  a  significant  step  to  over- 
come this  dlfRculty,  by  focusing  on  the 
need  to  upgrade  vocational  education 
into  "career"  training.  Recently,  he 
pointed  out  that  only  three  of  every  10 
students  now  in  high  school  will  go  on  to 
academic  college-level  work. 

One-third  of  those  will  drop  out  be- 
fore obtaining  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
"That  means,"  said  Commissioner  Mar- 
land:  "that  8  out  of  10  present  high 
school  students  should  be  getting  occu- 
pational training  of  some  sort." 

Mr.  President,  Commissioner  Marland 
has  cogently  delineated  the  problems  be- 
tween academia  and  the  real  world,  and 
given  us  new  insight  into  what  may 
hopefully  become  a  maior  thrust  to- 
ward more  realistic  educational  patterns. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  hLs  recent 
speech  before  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  at  Houston. 
Tex.,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carekr  Education  Now 

(By  Sidney  P.  Mcirland,  Jr.,  Conunlssloner  of 
Education.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare) 

Since  I  Intend  to  devote  a  major  part  of 
my  remarks  today  to  the  subject  of  career 
education.  It  seems  appropriate  to  begin  by 
mentioning  that  I  am  finding  my  new  Job  to 
be  a  richly  rewarding  learning  experience. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  Commissioner's 
place  in  the  Washington  pecking  order.  I 
have  always  held  the  commisslonershlp  to  be 
one  of  the  great  and  ausplcloiis  positions  In 
the  Federal  Government.  So  naturally,  when 
I  learned  that  a  prominent  F'ederal  official  Is 
Issued  a  brand  new  $30,000  bulletproof  lim- 
ousine each  year,  I  Immediately  Inquired  Into 
the  nature  of  the  transportation  furnished 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  turned  out  to  be  rather  basic — a  small, 
misshapen,  used  Rebel.  When  I  asked  for  an 
Improvement,  I  was  sent  a  slightly  newer, 
small.  mlsRhaoen.  used  Rambler. 

I  am  not  discouraged.  I  am  merelv  chas- 
tened It's  really  a  very  nice  car  And,  besides. 
I  have  been  ewsured  that  the  Commissioner 
hardly  ever  ff.£tB  shot  at 

Career  education  Is  an  absorbing  toplr  at 
the  Office  of  Education  lately.  In  essence  we 
are  attempting  to  answer  a  very  large  ques- 
tion: what  Is  right  and  what  is  wrong  with 
vocational  education  in  America  today  and 
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what  can  be  done  to  build  on  our  strengths 
and  eliminate  our  weaknesses? 

I  will  indicate  to  you  In  a  few  moments 
the  major  points  of  our  reply,  ihe  steps  we 
believe  should  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  parilculariy  by  the  Office  of 
Education  to  strensfthen  your  hand  in  re- 
fashioning the  vocational  or  caxeer  cu:tic- 
ulum.  For  we  are  in  whole'; learuKl  a^ee- 
ment  that  It  Is  in  serious  need  of  ruturm  and 
It  is  my  firm  intention  that  vocational  edu- 
cation will  be  one  of  a  very  few  major  em- 
phases of  the  U.S.  Office,  priority  areas  in 
which  we  Intend  to  place  the  maximum 
weight  of  our  concentrated  resources  to  effect 
a  thorough  and  permsoient  Improvement, 

But  let  me  broaden  the  dlscii-sslon  a  bit  at 
this  pwlnt  to  talk  about  career  education  not 
simply  from  the  Federal  p>olnt  of  view  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  you  and  me  and  of 
everyone  who  has  committed  his  life's  work 
to  the  proposition  that  education's  prime 
task  Is  to  seek  and  to  free  the  individual's 
precious  ixrtentlal.  My  concern  with  this  vital 
area  of  edi'catlon  wa.s  virith  me  long  before  I 
came  Into  possession  of  my  bent  Rambler.  It 
Is  the  result  of  more  than  30  years  In  school 
liff>,  ample  time  to  observe  the  vocational 
education  problem  In  such  diverse  settings  as 
New  York  City,  Plttsburrh,  and  Winnetka, 
nitnois.  For  even  in  Winnetka,  archetypal 
suburb,  blessed  In  material  things  far  above 
most  communities  lu  this  country,  there  are 
many  people  who  are  worried  about  the  logic 
and  relevance  of  what  is  being  taught  their 
youngsrers.  particularly  '.vhen  considered  In 
the  light  of  the  amazingly  sophisticated, 
complex,  and  rapidly  changing  career  situa- 
tions they  will  face  upon  graduation  from 
high  school  or  from  college. 

Wlnnetkans,  like  most  Americans,  ask: 
what  are  we  educating  our  children  for? 

Educators,  it  seems  to  me,  have  too  often 
answered:  we  simply  are  not  sure. 

Uncertainty  is  the  hallmark  of  our  era. 
And  because  many  educators  have  been  un- 
sure as  to  how  they  could  best  discharge 
their  dual  responsibility  to  meet  the  stu- 
dent's needs  on  the  one  hand  and  to  satisfy 
the  country's  infinite  social  and  economic 
appetites  on  the  other,  they  have  often  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  to  pKJlnt  a  God- 
like finger  at  vocational  educators  and  damn 
them  for  their  failure  to  meet  the  Nation's 
manpower  requirements  and  doubly  damn 
them  for  their  failure  to  meet  the  young- 
ster's career  requirements,  not  to  mention 
his  personal  fulfillment  as  a  human  being. 

Most  of  you  are  secondary  school  admin- 
istrators. You,  like  me,  have  been  preoccu- 
pied most  of  the  time  with  college  entrance 
expectations.  Vocational-technical  education 
has  been  a  second-level  concern.  The  voca- 
tional education  teachers  and  administrators 
have  been  either  scorned  or  condemned  and 
we  have  been  silent. 

There  Is  llloglc  here  as  well  as  a  massive 
injustice.  How  can  we  blame  vocational  edu- 
cators for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  piti- 
fully incapable  boys  and  girls  who  leave  our 
high  schools  each  year  when  the  truth  is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  these  youngsters 
have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  vocational 
classroom?  They  are  the  unfortunate  In- 
mates, in  most  Instances,  of  a  curriculum 
that  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  neither  truly 
vocational  nor  truly  academic.  We  call  it 
general  education.  I  suggest  we  get  rid  of  it. 

Whatever  interest  we  represent.  Federal, 
State,  or  local,  whether  we  teach  or  admin- 
ister, we  must  perforce  deny  ourselves  the 
sweet  solace  of  knowing  the  other  fellow  Is  In 
the  wrong.  We  share  the  guilt  for  the  gen- 
eralized failure  of  our  public  system  of  edu- 
cation to  equip  our  people  to  get  and  hold 
decent  jobs.  And  the  remedy  likewise  de- 
pends upon  all  of  us.  As  Dr.  Grant  Venn 
said  in  his  book,  Man,  Education,  and  Man- 
power: "If  we  want  an  educational  system 
designed  to  serve  each  Individual  and  to  de- 
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velop  his  creative  potential  in  a  self-direct- 
ing way,  then  we  have  work  to  do  and  atti- 
tudes to  change." 

The  first  attitude  that  we  should  change,  I 
suggest,  Is  our  own.  We  must  purge  ourselves 
of  academic  snobbery.  For  education's  most 
serious  falling  Is  its  self -Induced,  voluntary 
fragmentation,  the  strong  tendency  of  educa- 
tion's several  parts  to  separate  from  one  an- 
other, to  divide  the  entire  enterprise  against 
icself.  The  most  grievous  example  of  these 
Intramural  class  distinctions  is,  of  course, 
the  false  dichotomy  between  things  academic 
and  things  vocational.  As  a  first  step,  I  sug- 
gest we  dispose  of  the  term  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  adopt  the  term  career  education. 
Every  young  person  In  school  belongs  in  that 
category  at  some  point,  whether  engaged  In 
preparing  to  be  a  surgeon,  a  brick  layer,  a 
mother,  or  a  secretary. 

How  absurd  to  suggest  that  general  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake  Is  somehow  superior  to 
useful  knowledge.  "Pedants  sneer  at  an  ed- 
ucation that  is  useful,"  Alfred  North  White- 
head observed.  "But  if  education  Is  not  use- 
ful," he  went  on  to  ask,  "What  is  it?"  The 
answer,  of  course,  Is  that  it  Is  nothing.  All 
education  is  career  education,  or  should  be. 
And  all  our  efforts  as  educators  must  be  bent 
on  preparing  students  either  to  become  prop- 
erly, usefully  employed  immediately  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  or  to  go  on  to 
further  formal  education.  Anything  else  Is 
dangerous  nonsense.  I  propose  that  a  tml- 
versal  goal  of  American  education,  starting 
now,  be  this:  that  every  young  person  com- 
pleting our  school  program  at  grade  12  be 
ready  to  enter  higher  education  or  to  enter 
useful  and   rewarding  employment. 

Contrary  to  all  logic  and  all  expediency 
we  continue  to  treat  vocational  training  as 
education's  poor  cousin.  We  are  thereby  per- 
petuating the  social  quarantine  it  has  been  in 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  before  then.  Since  the  origi- 
nal vocational  fields  were  defined  shortly 
before  World  War  I  as  agriculture.  Industry, 
and  homemaklng,  we  have  too  often  taught 
those  skills  grudgingly — dull  courses  in  dull 
buildings  for  the  benefit  of  what  we  all  knew 
were  young  people  somehow  pre-judged  not 
fit  for  college  as  though  college  were  some- 
thing better  for  everyone.  What  a  pity  and 
how  foolish,  particularly  for  a  country  as 
dependent  upon  her  machines  and  her  tech- 
nology as  America.  The  ancient  Greeks  could 
afford  such  snobbery  at  a  time  when  a  very 
short  course  would  suffice  to  Instruct  a  man 
how  to  imitate  a  beast  of  burden.  We  Amer- 
IcatLs  might  even  have  been  able  to  afford 
It  a  half-century  ago  when  a  boy  might  ob- 
serve the  full  range  of  his  occupational  ex- 
pectations by  walking  beside  his  father  at  the 
time  of  plowing,  by  watching  the  farmers, 
blacksmiths,  and  tradesmen  who  did  business 
In  his  home  town. 

But  how  different  things  are  today  and 
how  grave  our  need  to  reshape  our  system  of 
education  to  meet  the  career  demands  of  the 
astonishingly  complex  technological  society 
we  live  In.  When  we  talk  of  today's  career  de- 
velopment, we  are  not  talking  about  black- 
smlthlng.  We  are  talking  about  the  capacity 
of  our  people  to  sustain  and  accelerate  the 
pace  of  progress  in  this  country  in  every 
respect  during  a  lifetime  of  learning.  And 
nothing  less. 

The  question  seems  to  be  fairly  simple.  If 
we  have  the  courage  and  creativity  to  face 
it :  Shall  we  persevere  In  the  traditional  prac- 
tices that  are  obviously  not  properly  equip- 
ping fully  half  or  more  of  our  young  peo- 
ple or  shall  we  immediately  undertake  the 
reformation  of  our  entire  secondary  educa- 
tion In  order  to  position  it  properly  for  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  our  individual  and  na- 
tional life? 

I  think  our  choice  la  apparent.  Certainly 
continued  Indecision  and  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  can  only  result  in  additional  mil- 
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Uons  of  young  men  and  women  leaving  our 
hleh  schools,  with  or  without  benefit  of  dl- 


ploma. 


unfitted  for  employment,  unable  or 


unwilling  to  go  on  to  college,  and  carrying 
away  little  more  than  an  enduring  distaste 
for  education  in  any  form,  unskilled  and  un- 
schooled. Indeed,  if  we  are  to  ponder 
thoughtfully  the  growing  charge  of  "irrele- 
vance" in  our  schools  and  colleges,  let  us 
look  sharply  at  the  abomination  known  as 
general  education. 

Of  those  students  currently  in  high  school, 
only  three  out  of  10  will  go  on  to  academic 
college-level  work.  One-third  of  those  will 
drop  out  before  getting  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. That  means  that  eight  out  of  10  present 
high  school  students  should  be  getting  occu- 
pational training  of  some  sort.  But  only 
about  two  of  those  eight  students  are.  In 
fact,  getting  such  training.  Consequently, 
half  our  high  school  students,  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000  a  year,  are  being  offered 
what  amounts  to  Irrelevant,  general  educa- 
tional pap! 

In  pained  puzzlement  they  toll  at  watered- 
down  general  algebra,  they  struggle  to  recol- 
lect the  difference  between  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  and  they  juggle  in  their  minds  the 
atomic  weight  of  potassium  in  non-college 
science.  The  liberal  arts  and  sciences  of  our 
traditional  college-preparatory  curriculum 
are  Indeed  desirable  for  those  who  want 
them  and  can  use  them.  But  there  must  be 
de.slre  and  receptivity,  and  for  millions  of  our 
children,  we  must  concede,  such  knowledge 
is  neither  useful  nor  joyful.  They  do  not  love 
It  for  Its  own  sake  and  they  cannot  sell  It  In 
the  career  market  place. 

Small  wonder  so  many  drop  out,  not  be- 
cause they  have  failed,  but  because  we  have 
failed  them.  Who  would  not  at  the  earliest 
convenient  and  legal  moment  leave  an  envi- 
ronment that  is  neither  satisfying,  entertain- 
ing, or  productive?  We  properly  deplore  the 
large  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
who  leave  high  school  before  graduation. 
But,  in  simple  truth,  for  most  of  them  drop- 
ping out  is  the  most  sensible  elective  they 
can  choose.  At  least  they  can  substitute  the 
excitement  of  the  street  corner  for  the  more 
obscure  charms  of  general  mathematics. 

I  want  to  state  my  clear  conviction  that  a 
properly  effective  career  education  requires 
a  new  educational  unity.  It  requires  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  barriers  that  divide  our  edu- 
cational system  into  parochial  enclaves.  Our 
answer  is  that  we  must  blend  our  curricula 
and  our  students  Into  a  single  strong,  sec- 
ondary system.  Let  the  academic  preparation 
be  balanced  with  the  vocational  or  career 
program.  Let  one  student  take  strength  from 
another.  And,  for  the  future  hope  of  educa- 
tion, let  us  end  the  divisive,  snobbish,  de- 
structive distinctions  in  learning  that  do  no 
serviL-e  to  the  cause  of  knowledge,  and  do  no 
honor  to  the  name  of  American  enterprise. 
It  is  terribly  Important  to  teach  a  young- 
ster the  skills  he  needs  to  live,  whether  we 
call  them  academic  or  vocational,  whether  he 
intends  to  make  his  living  with  a  wrench,  or 
a  slide  rule,  or  folio  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
But  It  is  critically  Important  to  equip  that 
youngster  to  live  his  life  as  a  fulfilled  human 
being.  As  Secretary  Richardson  said,  "I  re- 
mind you  that  this  department  of  govern- 
ment more  than  anything  else  is  concerned 
with  humaneness." 

Ted  Bell,  now  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
School  Systems  in  OE,  made  the  point  par- 
ticularly well  in  a  recent  speech  to  a  student 
government  group.  He  was  speculating  on 
the  steps  a  young  person  needs  to  take  not 
just  to  get  a  diploma  or  a  degree  today,  but 
to  make  reasonably  sure  he  will  continue  to 
learn  in  the  years  ahead,  to  be  an  educated 
man  or  woman  in  terms  of  the  future,  a 
personal  future. 

"Here,"  Dr.  Bell  said,  "the  lesson  Is  for 
each  person  to  develop  a  personal  plan  for 
lifelong  learning:  learning  about  the  world 
we  live  In,  the  people  that  Inhabit  It.  the  en- 
vironment— physical  and  social — that  we  find 
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around  tis;  learning  about  the  sciences  the 
arts,  the  literature  we  have  Inherited  and 
are  creating;  but  most  of  all,  learning  the 
way  the  world's  peoples  are  Interacting  with 
one  another.  If  one  educates  himself  In  these 
things,  he  will  have  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
surrtval  and  of  a  good  life." 

In  other  words,  life  and  how  to  live  it  is 
the  primary  vocation  of  all  of  us.  And  the 
ultimate  test  of  our  educational  process, 
on  any  level,  Is  how  close  it  comes  to  prepar- 
ing our  people  to  be  alive  and  active  with 
their  hearts,  and  their  minds,  and,  for  many, 
their  hands  as  well. 

True  and  complete  reform  of  the  high 
school,  viewed  as  a  major  element  of  overall 
preparation  for  life,  cannot  be  achieved  un- 
til general  education  Is  completely  done 
away  with  in  favor  of  contemporary  career 
development  In  a  oomprehenslve  secondary 
education  environment.  This  Is  our  ultimate 
goal  and  we  realize  that  so  sweeping  a 
change  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight, 
involving  as  it  does  approximately  30  mil- 
lion students  and  billions  of  dollars  of  pub- 
lic funds.  Until  we  can  recommend  a  totally 
new  system  we  believe  an  Interim  strategy 
can  be  developed  entailing  four  major 
actloiis : 

First  we  are  planning  improvements  In 
the  vocational  education  program  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  This  program,  as  you 
know.  Involves  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$500,000,000  annually  and  our  intention  is  to 
make  the  administrative  and  programmatic 
changes  that  will  enable  the  States  to  use 
this  money  to  make  thler  vocational  educa- 
tion efforts  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
young  people  who  will  spend  their  lives  In 
careers  in  business  and  Indvirtry.  We  Intend 
to  give  the  States  new  leadership  and  tech- 
nical support  to  enable  them  to  move  pres- 
ent programs  away  from  disproportionate 
eru-oUments  in  low-demand  occupations  to 
those  where  national  shortages  exist  and 
where  future  national  needs  wUl  be  high. 

Right  now  State  training  programs  fill 
only  half  the  jobs  available  each  year.  The 
other  half  are  filled  by  Job  seekers  with  no 
occupational  Job  training  of  any  kind.  We  do 
better  In  some  fields  than  others,  of  course, 
particularly  production  arglculture  where  we 
are  able  to  oome  closer  to  meeting  the  total 
need  because  It  Is  a  relatively  static  Job 
market  with  little  growth  projected.  About 
70  percent  of  the  demand  In  farm  Jobs  will 
be  met  with  trained  help  this  year  compared 
with  only  about  38  percent  In  the  health 
occupations  and  35  percent  In  various  tech- 
nical fields.  This  Is  nice  If  you  happen  to  own 
a  farm,  not  so  nice  If  you  run  a  ho^ltal  or 
laboratory. 

We  obviously  require  greater  emphasis  on 
such  new  vocational  fields  as  computer  pro- 
grammers and  technicians,  laser  technicians, 
and  jet  mechanics.  We  particularly  need 
qualified  people  In  health  occupations  such 
as  certified  laboratory  technologists,  dental 
assistants,  occupational  therapists,  and  the 
like.  And,  of  course,  we  badly  need  men  and 
women  to  capably  service  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing environmental  Industries.  Though  when 
we  speak  of  new  occupations  It  Is  always 
\iseful  to  remalnd  ourselves  that  even  some 
of  the  newest,  such  as  computer  program - 
nUng,  for  example,  will  very  likely  be  obso- 
lete In  20  years  or  so,  affirming  once  again 
the  need  for  a  sound  educational  base  un- 
derlying all  specific  skill  training. 

Second — here  I  speak  of  all  cooperating 
agencies  of  education  and  government — we 
must  provide  far  more  fiexible  options  for 
high  school  graduates  to  continue  on  to 
higher  education  or  to  enter  the  world  of 
work  rather  than  forever  sustain  the  anach- 
ronism that  a  youngster  must  make  his 
career  choice  at  age  14.  This  demands  that  we 
broaden  today's  relatively  narrow  vocational 
program  into  something  approaching  the 
true  career  education  we  would  eventually 
hope  to  realize.  Vocational  students  need 
much  more  than  limited  specific  skills  train- 
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mg  if  they  are  to  go  on  to  post-secondary 
educattrn,  whether  at  the  community  col- 
lege or  lour-year  level.  And  young  people 
presently  drifting  in  the  general  education 
wasteland  need  realistic  exposure  to  the 
world  of  work,  as  well  as  to  the  option  of 
general  post-secondary  schooling. 

Third,  we  can  effect  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  vocational  education  within  cur- 
rent levels  of  expenditures  by  bringing  peo- 
ple from  business,  industry,  and  organized 
labor,  who  know  where  the  career  opportu- 
nities are  going  to  be  and  what  the  real 
world  of  work  Is  like.  Into  far  closer  collabo- 
ration with  the  schools.  Eventually,  further 
subsidies  or  other  encouragement  to  indus- 
try to  increase  cooj)erative  education  and 
work-study  could  greatly  enhance  these 
programs.  Efforts  should  be  made  by  people 
In  educational  institutions  offering  occupa- 
tional courses  to  get  nearby  employers  to 
help  in  the  training.  This  will  not  only  aid 
the  students  but  employers  as  well  by  pro- 
viding these  cooperating  firms  a  ready  sup- 
ply of  skilled  workers  well  prepared  for  the 
specific  demands  of  their  particular  fields. 
I  would  add  only  this  caveat:  that  these 
work  experience  arrangements  be  accepted 
and  operated  as  genuine  educational  oppor- 
tunities, of  a  laboratory  nature,  not  simply 
as  a  source  of  cheap  help  for  the  business  and 
pocket  money  for  the  student.  Youngsters 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  explore 
eight,  ten,  a  dozen  occupations  before  choos- 
ing the  one  pursued  in  depth,  consistent 
with  the  Individual's  ambitions,  skills,  and 
Interests, 

Fourth,  we  must  build  at  all  levels — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local — a  new  leadership  and 
a  new  commitment  to  the  concept  of  a  career 
education  system.  For  we  require  leaders 
willing  to  move  our  schools  into  more  direct 
and  closer  relationships  with  society's  prob- 
lems, opportunities,  and  its  ever-changing 
needs.  I  believe  these  leaders  will  come  pri- 
marily from  the  ranks  of  organizations  such 
as  yours.  Not  only  will  the  present  voca- 
tional-technical education  leaders  be  part- 
ners in  change,  but  general  educators,  long 
dedicated  to  the  old  ways,  must  become  new 
champions  of  the  career  program. 

In  closing,  a  word  about  two  very  prom- 
ising OE  efforts  to  help  strengthen  voca- 
tional-technical education  in  Its  most  cru- 
cial aspect,  personneL 

The  teacher  Is  by  far  the  most  Important 
factor  In  the  school  environment.  We  all 
know  this.  And  we  also  know  that  voc-ed 
teachers  are  in  seriously  short  supply. 

We  are  also  keenly  aware  that  vocational - 
technical  education  Is  starved  for  other 
critical  personnel,  esjieclally  those  qualified  to 
develop  and  swlmlnister  productive  programs. 
The  first  effort,  called  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Awards,  Is  a  doctoral-fellowship  pro- 
gram under  the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act.  It  seeks  to  Identify  and  train  a 
cadre  of  leaders  for  the  vocational -technical 
career  education  field.  As  an  Initial  move 
we  have  made  the  first  group  of  awards  to 
160  experienced  vocational  educators  to  en- 
able them  to  undertake  full-time  study  at 
the  doctoral  level. 

These  men  and  women  are  attending  11 
universities  which  share  an  emphasU  on 
career  education.  These  Institutions  pay 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped;  they  cooperate 
cloeely  with  IndviBtry,  the  States,  and  the 
local  districts;  and  they  have  eetabllshed 
close  working  relationships  with  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Training  lasts  from  two  to  three  years.  It 
is  not  tied  to  the  campus  but  Is  essentially 
an  Intensive  Internship  program  with  op- 
portunities for  research  and  exploration  Into 
the  complexities  of  our  constantly  chang- 
ing occupational  structure. 

We  believe  these  doctoral  candidates 
will  make  a  very  constructive  Imprint  on  the 
world  of  career  education.  But  they  will  not 
be  cast  adrift  upon  graduation  to  search  out 
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their  own  niche  in  that  world.  Their  home 
Slates  will  develop  p  ans  for  the  most 
str-itejlc  Ube  of  the:."  skiils — in  colUges  and 
unlvevciltics  whicli  prepare  career  edncatori", 
iA  State  departments  of  vocational  education, 
in  conimu'.nty  cuUe^'es.  and  at  the  lOc:.'  level 
;^r  development  of  the  entirely  new  approach 
school  systems  must  tu.ke  to  carepr  eu'.- cation 

Our  second  eilort  i?  a  program,  ah-'^-.dy  pro- 
ducing impressive  results,  to  help  tht  States 
atiract  and  ir.ur.  t^'iicht-rs  and  adminis;ra- 
tors  in  v^citlonal-technlca!  educLition.  The 
Leadership  Develjpment  Awards  I  have 
cie.S'-'rihed  will  produce  the  sh  ipers  find  de- 
velupe.-r.  of  the  new  career  r.'ducat;o:i;  thib 
hejond  effort  will  produce  the  te.tthers  to 
Carry  dik  the  realistic  and  tonitniporary 
plans  .i;.d  progip.ms  they  develop. 

We  aie  tundi.ig  ;i  variety  of  State  pl.ius. 
The  nio.ey  is  helping  to  train  personnil  to 
work  with  the  disad  anlagod  r:nd  tho  'i.indi- 
c.'.p."ed,  to  develop  innovative  :.nd  e;;ectlve 
methods  of  exchange  between  teachors  and 
businessmen,  and  Ui  design  and  carry  ou~ 
more  efiecave  vjc.itijnal  guidance,  a  par- 
ticularly cruci.il  rirea.  The  funds  are  also 
being  used  lo  increase  the  namber  of  trades 
and  indut.lry  teachers  i:i  rhc  Lniery;ing  occu- 
pv.ticn.-5  tha:  I  spoke  of  a  few  m:ments  ago. 

The  over-iding  purpose  of  thi;  "VroKram 
IS  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop  iheir 
own  capacities  a;.d  their  own  resources  to 
produce  vocational-technical  te.nchers  In  the 
numbers  we  need  and  of  a  quaUty  vve  need. 
This  new  b'.ood  will  energize  career  educat.on. 
p.irtioularly  in  our  city  .-.chools,  whose  re .  il.'i'- 
izatifsn  is  certainly  education's  first  order  of 
buiine.i. 

Prt-yideut  Nixon  put  the  maMer  wfil  wlier. 
he  said,  "When  educators,  school  boards  and 
government  cflicials  alike  admit  tiiat  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  way  we 
teach,  we  will  begin  to  climb  tiii"  up  rta.r- 
cose  toward  genui.ie  reform." 

We  have,  I  believe,  begun  to  dim!;  that 
stairca&e.  We  have  begun,  at  least  in  part, 
the  difiicult,  continuing  work  of  reform. 
ITiese  recent  tumultuous  yctrs  of  ch.Tllong^ 
and  strife  and  all-cncompa-jsins  chan-;e  have 
Uive.'.  us  Ics.icn"  tc  learr:.  especially  lesions  in 
humility  But  they  have  also  taught  us  tn 
h:jpe  and  to  act.  The  actions  In  vocatijr.,,1 
education  and  teacher  education  tl.at  I  have 
outlined  to  you  today  are  but  the  first  in 
a  series  of  rcfcrm  which  I  Intend  to  Initiate 
pnd  carry  out  within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Fdt;cp.- 
tlon.  I  solicit  your  reactions  to  what  I  have 
said  for  I  particularly  wa-'.t  to  brids'c  the 
gulf  be' ween  the  Federal  Gov_-;.n.ent  aiid 
the  education  leaders  in  the  States,  in  the 
communities,  indeed,  in  pll  the  clas^Tooms  of 
Arterlca. 

With  a  guarantee  of  vour  tolerance  and 
support  I  will  return  to  Washinfrtin  a".d  mv 
new  duties  confident  that  the  ab^-o!uTe  n^^d 
to  develop  a  strong  nev.'  prc£rra:n  of  career 
etlucatlon  is  well  understood  by  y.iu  who 
must  understand  it,  that  you  and  I  aTO" 
on  the  kind  of  action  that  must  be  taken 
and  the  urge  .cy  of  takin:?  it.  I  respK-ct  and 
salute  your  capacity  to  rsf.;?rm  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  land.  In  sum,  the  schools  a-c 
engaged  in  swift  change  bccicae  you  th«- 
educ-tors  ha',  e  chosen  to  change  them.  The 
schools,  I  conclude,  are  in  good  liands. 


SEXITTv'ITY  TRMI-ID.'C  SESSION 
DISRUPTED  EY  ADVERSE  GROUP 
FEEDBACK 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   r-Ol'ISI.^N.\ 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRTISEJTTATIVES 

IhuTsday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  an  account  of  a  recent  speech 
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bv  thf  controversial  Mary  S.  Calderone — 
SIEr^US  director  and  America's  leading 
libertine — whose  claim  to  :;<me  is  break- 
ing the  doc;ncy  barrier  and  maicina  il- 
iicii  ana  abnoimal  .;ex  ncrinai. 

Tne  speecli  fellows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.I  Evening  Str.r, 

March   18,   1971 1 

Pro-Sex  Edt-cation  Spe-iker  Heckled 

(By  Toni  House) 

Dr.  Mary  S.  Calderone,  a  prominent  sex- 
ec'iication  advocate,  cut  Ehoit,  her  speecli  m 
Alexandri.i   last   night   becau.se   of   heckling. 

.^nuoui.cing  slie  did  not  intend  to  be  "part 
of  a  circus.  '  Dr.  Calderone.  director  of  the 
Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of 
liie  United  Stales  isiecus).  turned  from  the 
pidiuni  alter  tnree  or  four  iiecklers  consist- 
ently contracitc; ed  her  from  the  audience. 

Dr.  Calderon..  said  earlier  ia  h-jr  address 
at  T.  C.  Willi.ims  High  Scho.il  that  Siccus 
work'^  a-s  a  consult.mt  ro  commtaiiiies  wish- 
ing 1.3  set  up  se.\  education  curricular. 

"The  deci^^ons  are  left  up  to  the  commu- 
ni:ies.  as  well  they  should  be,"  she  .said. 

.\  man  wh<i  identitted  himseli'  a>  Eo.vard 
P.eed  of  McLean  in.s.sied  SlecUi  liad  estab- 
lished a  sex  education  program  for  New  Y.  irk 
City  in  1964,  as  well  as  in  Annapolis  and 
other  communities. 

Dr.  Calderone  .^aid  Siccus  had  only  been 
a  coi..sulta:it  in  New  York. 

"I'm  a  Quaker  and  a  physican  and  neither 
Quakers  nor  nhysicians  are  known  to  lie," 
she  said. 

"Well.  I'm  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  thevT'e 
not  liars,  either."  retorted  Reed 

Dr.  Calderone  also  re-ected  the  line  of 
questioning  from  a  man  wiio  wanted  to  know 
whe'hrr  Siecus  has  oeew  successful  in  "get- 
ting its  publications  accepted  by  (the  De- 
partment of  I  Health.  Educatirn  and  Wel- 
fare." 

Siecus,  said  Dr.  Calderone.  has  throe  pub- 
Uca'ions — a  monthly  nevvsletier  and  two 
books  aimed  at  professional.;,  one  pviblished 
by  .Scribner  and  Sour,  the  o'her  by  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

Tlie  In; erruptf on.s  had  begu".  erfrllcr  in  the 
evening.  A.=;  Dr.  Calderone  was  discu.s.sing  a 
.studv  on  "normal"  sexual  behavior,  a  man 
who  identifled  himself  a<  William  O.  ColMii." 
of  McLean  ru.^hed  to  the  microphone  and 
asked  "Can't  vou  keep  this  on  a  decent 
level?  This  is  a  disirrace  " 

Dr.  Calderone  replied  she  was  "honoring" 
the  audience  "with  a  scientific  paper."  and 
applau.^e  drowned  cut  Colll"..s'  re'.iuttal. 

After  her  speech,  Dr,  Calcrone  said  she  ad- 
dre~-e.-t  two  or  three  c  ntrntinity  meetings  a 
week  and  is  frequently  heck'ea  bv  member;; 
of  the  Movement  to  Restore  Decency  (Mo- 
torcde) . 

Althotigh  her  antagonists  last  nieht  said 
thev  are  not  afBllated  with  any  specific  orga- 
nization. Motorede  material  was  passed  out 
at  the  door. 

Dr.  Calderone  appeared  under  the  Joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Alexandria  Communitv 
Health  Clinic,  the  bar  and  medical  associa- 
tions and  a  group  of  clergymen. 
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U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD   JR. 

OF    ViaCtNIA 

IN  THE  SE.NATE  OF  TT'E  UNITFO  STATES 

Friday,  March  19.  1971 

M'-.  BYRD  of  Vireinia.  Mr.  President. 
the  Lynchburg.  Va..  News  of  March  17 
published  an  excellent  editorial  critical 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  African  coun- 
try of  Rhodesia. 


I  lontr  have  favored  an  end  to  our 
policy  of  econ':tnic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  The  editorial  li.'^l?  some  of  the 
sound  reasons  for  changing  our  policy. 

I  a.sk  unanmicds  const', it.  ti^ai  -Jie 
editorial,  entitled  "Support  for  Rho- 
desia," be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Lynchburg  News  is 
Mr.  F.  James  Murdock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wuii  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

StPPOnT    i-OK    RHfiDESIA 

Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Jr.  made  a  vigorous 
and  sound  plea  for  the  United  States  to 
"end  its  foolish  policy  agaln.':.t  Rhodesia  and 
rctTime  trade  with  that  nation." 

He  at'ached  tills  plea  to  sonictMng  that 
should  hnv  prevented  the  foolish  policy  ever 
bc-ing  adopted.  C'lrcme  Is  strategic  metal. 
Rliodesin  is  the  best  source  for  if,  and  the 
mo-t  e-'-nom-cnl.  Instead  cf  buying  It  there 
this  Country  gei-s  it  from  the  Ru^.sians  at 
tv.'icc  the  rrice  ir  can  be  obtained  in  Rho- 
desia. 

W.ille  i:  is  whollv  :nerltorlou«'  to  maite 
corfntp  rne  of  the  reasnn.s  for  resuming  re  ;>- 
tlons  wltli  Rhodesia,  there  are  even  better 
ones,  principally  in  recognizing  Rliodesia  as 
v.n  independent  republic  adequately  moi'.- 
vated  In  breaking  away  from  Britain,  as  liiis 
country  did  in  the  .\mprican  RevoUitlon. 

Contr.iry  ro  claims  in  Washington  and  in 
Britain  that  Rhoctosia  would  be  a  Mop  in  Its 
Ftand  as  an  independent  republic,  it  has 
prospered.  But  far  from  what  it  c:.uld  ac- 
complish If  we  officially  recognized  it  and 
rcstmie  !  full  trade. 

Morally,  legally,  economically  and  in  his- 
torical pers])ective,  the  United  States  can 
net  justify  i'E  Kt.::nd  against  Rhodefla.  While 
sp?nding  billions  in  aid  to  less  worthy  coun- 
tries we  liun  both  ourselves  and  Rhodesia 
through  our  prerent  policy.  It  is  long  pa.st 
due  that  we  rectify  this,  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  not  doing  so. 


LAURELS  TO  THE  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    n.LIN0I3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.^ENT.VnVE'-^ 

Thursday,  March  13.  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
gratified  to  learn  last  week  that  the  U.3. 
Tarin  Commi.'sion  ruled  lh'\t  special 
"duminng"  duties  will  be  applied  to  both 
color  and  black-and-white  television  ct? 
imported  from  Jaimn.  This  action  v.ill  u!'- 
fect  sets  .<;old  since  September  igT'"" 

In  its  simplest  form,  damping  means 
*hat  imported  good.^  are  offered  at  whoU- 
s.  le  prices  lower  than  tho<e  charged  in 
the  homo  niprket  or  another  cotintrv.  Va: 
.Vnti-Dumping  Act  of  1921  enables  the 
Treasury  Department  to  levy  a  jpccial 
tax  that  would  erase  the  margin  of 
difi.frence. 

Althoucli  a  deci.-ion  of  this  ty-ve  may 
seem  rather  remote  from  the  interests  of 
most  citizens,  I  believe  that  is  si'-nificsnt 
and  an  imiwrtant  step  that  allows  for 
free  trade  in  tire  world  market.  The 
stakes  involved  are  thou-sands  of  Ameri- 
can iobs  in  electronics  industries  that  are 
falling  to  unfair  competition. 

The  investigation  in  this  case  ha;s  been 
going  on  for  over  3  years  and  was 
initiated  by   a   request  from   the  Elec- 
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tron.f  I..Uu,.=tries  A.5;-ociaiion.  The  charge 
that  djinc.->tic  indust.ies  arc  being  huri 
by  he  dumpiiig  hi-. :  been  subs'i^antiatcd 
by  the  Tr'-  aiury  Department. 

B-osincss  m  dtunpnig-prone  inuu.-trics 
h^r,  long  feit  that  a  clainpdown  has  been 
overdiie"  Japanese  imports  Ia.rt  year,  ac- 
counted for  28  percent  of  Amirican  tele- 
vLion  ^ah'S  and  were  talutid  at  Si:55  mil- 
lion. Tire  percenlase  of  J&pancoC  impori.s 
1,1  IDGf)  was  only  10  jjerctnt  of  the  U.S. 
ni.'rket. 

Ilur.iping  ii  a  very  .subtle  way  for  for- 
eign uitcrests  to  undermine  an  Anvri- 
can  industry  and  eripecially_when  it  is  as 
competitive  a,s  eiectroni^'a.  i^y  under stU- 
iiig  in  this  ceuntry,  Japancic  comuaru..s 
can  slowly  increase  meir  share  ol  the 
mutitctana  e\8ntuail.r  c.iuse  cohtpeUu.  < 
to  ,iU.  A  una!  result  might  be  :.n  oinoy 
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pr;c-s  at  'Aill  Vvilhout  fear  of  any  do- 
mestic company  meeting  the  ch.-Ulense. 

When  one  analyzes  the  track  re.-cid 
of  ioreien  comiianics  in  the  sale.,  ci  sjnail 
eie.lri  nics  "if.ug.-t'.  one  i:\xCa  be  con.c.> 
e'.idenL.  American  compaiues  cannot 
cor.pete.  Foreii^.n  source.^  nc;v  supply  .• ) 
pei.ent  of  th^;  U.S.  tape  recorder  mar- 
ket, GS  percent  of  the  U.S.  radio  sa'es, 
a.;a  .H  i.ei'cent  oi  all  phcnogi'i^ph  ,salci 
in  this  cou.iti>- 

ticcti'cnic  component  sales  by  the  U.S. 
electronics  indastry  have  increa^'ed  Irc.i 
$1  billion  to  $25  billion  since  1S50.  'i'he 
U3.  G./.e.nmcut  provided  fully  two- 
thirds  of  tlhi  re^raich  and  development 
fund.,  a.ed  by  the  l'.c  t-onics  and  com- 
miuncadoi'is  ;nnL.jtii^.s  beivveen  1957  and 
1335  for  a  total  spen'.  cf  S23  billion.  The 
F.-^deral  Government  spent  $3.7  billion 
for  clecuonic  components  in  19C9,  mak- 
iig  it  Oive  of  the  lars^est  purchasers  of 
ele.tronic  equipment. 

Unfca'iunateiy,  tliere  are  thofe  who 
p«ii.'^t  10  tne.'^e  bilhon-dor.ar  fiaures  and 
say  that  the  dtnninng  represents  little 
threat  lo  tiic  c"nno;iiy.  I  disagree  aiid 
ui'/e  that  the  procedure  for  -ubmitting 
an  antidurping  case  be  expedited.  It 
noT  tc»k?s  li  years  to  research  i.nd  pre- 
sent £1  ca-e.  I  vrould  like  to  ses  the.e  pro- 
cedures ;,i-feded  uii  .- o  that  the  action 
can  be  tak':n  within  1  year.  The  tjroper 
application  of  the  antidumping  statute 
will  Rllfvi.'te  pressures  for  extreme  pro- 
tcrlio'iist  moa.'vcs  and  "'ill.  in  fact,  pio- 
mote  free  trade  on  a  fair  rcriprocal 
basis. 


"NO  TWO  MEN  ARE  EQUAL" 
SAYS  MILLARD  BENNETT 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  .SEIJ.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  19.  1971 

Mr.  PANDOL'^'H.  ?\Tr.  President,  the 
oft-qacted  and  misquoted  observation  by 
Geor-e  Orwell,  to  the  erect  that  "all 
aniirirtls  are  equal,  but  some  animals  are 
mjie  equnl  than  others,"  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly valid  today.  Tire  noble  idea  of 
equality  of  opportimity  must  coincide 
with  eouahtv  of  interest  and  ability  to 
make  the  concept  viabl».  These  who 
suggest  this  are  frequently  misinter- 
preted: the  pure  motive  here  is  to  try  to 
prevent  what  has  been  called  "a  great 
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leveling  01  souls."  The  happy  day  wiU 
come  when  man  is  judged  solely  on  hiS 
abihties  and  activities. 

Noted  autiicr,  lecturer,  and  basine.ss 
executive  Millard  Bennett,  of  Santa 
Monica,  Cahf .,  recently  took  note  of  this 
in  a  brief  essay  publislicd  in  th-  Wctt 
Los  A.ngeles  Tribune.  His  words  are 
rele\anl  to  every  pliase  of  our  pohtical, 
economic.  L-o-.ial,  .aid  ac.-dennc  efforts.  I 
ask  tmanirnous  consent  that  Mr.  Ben- 
n^'tfs  article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Rcmarfc^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordcicd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

No  Two  Men  Are  Equal 

I  By  Millard  Bennett) 

Recertly,  while  on  a  ^peaking  trip,  I  heard 

a  .-fi  taker  state,  "The  Declnrt-tion  of  Inde- 

•jen..p  -.CO  says  thai  all  men  are  born  equal," 

P.T.rd,  This  is  ..  ridicu'ous  a^ertion. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  cqrality  !.; 
natur-3.  No  two  snow-flakes  are  of  equ..l 
virel'-^t  rr  ex.-ct  in  dc-.gn.  No  two  blades  of 
gras's  are  identical  and  so  on  fhrouL-hout 
n.-x^'t'e  a;l  inr.nitt  ni. 

The  difTerer.oa  between  htmian  beings  13 
even  more  proncunced.  The  phy-ical  d'ffer- 
ence  '  -  nuviKL-aly  evideul  in  every  contest  of 
strtn;;l\  jklll  and  e;idtii:uice.  Thi;  is  what 
ni.-.kcs  a  fooLb.Ml.  baseball,  'b.-.rketban  gtim.e 
or  prize  fight  nttmctlvo  to  the  spectators. 
They  ijelieve  ^^ctr  favorites  are  su:icrlor. 
L.-erv  cl  ^5sr...:n  'jcars  tertlinony  to  the  men- 
tal dlifererice  and  every  religion  evidence.^; 
our  dlKerence  in  belief. 

Her..dltv  nlus  environment  gives  each 
human  bcine  YiUi  p.rychologlca!  outlook.  Since 
O'Ch  gene  is  different,  so,  too,  is  each  In- 
.ii-  idual  Tl'.eroforc,  since  we  all  differ  geneti- 
cally, we  ."ilso  differ  in  our  p-tentlal  -, ■-tills. 
Fme-'-on.  th3  great  .American  philosopher. 
Slid,  "In  some  way  every  hum.in  being  Is 
mv  superior."  Th'r,  is  a  profound  truth.  Every 
n  rmal  hun-.an  being  lia.s  rrre-a  potentinl  in 
some  area  of  hum.jti  endeavor. 

PsvchoK-girally,  we  knew  'hat  an  individ- 
u.-il's  liking  i-d'h's  ability  runs  paivJlel.  He 
can  do  well  that  which  he  likes  to  do.  The 
wise  individual  will  rccogt;j7>p  Mil"  truth  and 
resolve  to  learn  to  like  a  hue  M  work.  fin6 
ju.'t  a.s  one  lesrns  to  create  a  taste  for  a  jxir- 
ticuLir  food,  ho.  too,  can  one  learn  to  like 
a  line  of  wc^rk.  Then  through  study,  thought 
ai.djjractlce.  he  w:l:  nnpr^vc  himself  i.i  that 
area. 

Many  ve.^rs  ago  as  a  young  salesman  I 
\i.-ited  .'=;"'■' r,  l.jkc  City,  Utth.  I  attended  a 
meeting  in  the  fimnus  Tabernacle,  There  I 
heard  Hebor  .T.  Grant,  then  nrosident  cf  the 
Latter  D.av  Saints  (Mormon)  Church,  make 
a  staun.ent  whiclt  :  nave  never  forgotten: 
"That,  which  we  oor.=^ist  in  doing  becomes 
e.-iiier  to  do,  210:  that  ihc  nature  of  the  thing 
becomes  lc-:S  di.'ficult,  but,  through  do.ag  cur 
p-v,er  tc  do  Increases." 

Mor.alt  Less  talk  a'X)Ut  cquaHty  except  that 
un.ilienal-lo  equality  before  tt;e  law  upon 
v.-hich  this  s.Tcat  nation  was  founded  which 
embrace,  equ.'^.li'y  of  opportunity.  Instead, 
let  ir-  nvit  rr-.at^r  emphasis  upon  intelligent 
and  persistent  effort  for  seU-lmprovement. 
This  is  c\a.iy  individual'.,  only  answer  to  a 
fuller  .:-.ud  richer  life. 


REDUCTION  IN  NUMBER  OF  PA- 
TIENTS OF  VA  HOSPITALS 


HON.  OL!N  E.  TEAGUE 

OF     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  March  18.  1971 
Mr.  TEAGUE  oI  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
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the  aiticle  v,-hi.;h  appc?r.ied  in  th.e  Thurs- 
day, March  18  issue  -i  the  Washington 
Si«r  by  Judith  Randal  entitled,  "Nix- 
on's Pfcifurmance  on  xleaah  Sad."  It  re- 
lates in  some  detail  the  situation  now 
facing  the  veterans  of  this  country  w^ho 
have  been  and  are  eligible  for  care  m 
the  166  itosi^itals  lo'rated  throuthjui  the 
50  States.  The  1972  budget  will  reduce 
t.:e  aveiage  daily  .ensa;  from  the  latc.'.t 
ii'-ure  01  87,000  to  79.000,  There  is  no 
rhvme  or  leason  for  this  except  built-in 
prejudice  among  certain  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Mana;;cment  and  Budget  who. 
unfortunately,  seem  to  have  more  inilu- 
ence  with  the  Pi-e;:  icnt  than  do  ot iters 
who  see  the  true  rttuation  and  are  aware 
of  the  care  given  in  VA  hospitals  and  the 
need  for  the  continuance  of  .'■•uch  care.  I 
am  sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  inc 
Members  of  this  House  will  agree  that 
there  can  be  no  reduction  of  this  magni- 
tude, in  fact,  an  increase  is  w.^rranted. 
Urider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  text  of  Miss  Randal's  un- 
u.-uany  perceptive  article: 

NiXO.-N-'S   PEP.FOP.r.lA.V.  E   ON    HEALTH    S.\D 

For  an  adm'nistrn  ron  that  clearly  hopes 
to  m-ke  Its  record  ,-•>  health  a  sTong  suit  in 
its  1972  campaign.  Presi'lent  Nixon's  surely 
Is  fling  ah,>\it  it  in.  odd  way-  Aside  from 
rhetoric  -circelv  anytltlng  In  the  health  field 
aone  m  the  ■  ame  of  the  'White  House  lately 
cotUd  do  anything  but  make  millions  hop- 
ping mad. 

What  is  th?  sHent  majority  to  thnk.  for 
ins-ance,  ab.'Ut  a  r-^ccnt  budget  directive 
that  would  reduce  the  average  num.ber  of 
patients  treated  dailt  in  Ve'eraiis  .Adminis- 
tration hc^■^ita!s  from  83.000  to  79.i,i00  be- 
ginning In  July — r.-'.rticularly  v.-hen  the  hos- 
pitals are  now  ab'tit  90  percent  full? 

To  bo-  surj.  vtterunr  with  non-sorvlce- 
f  )nnected  rtlssbllUlcs  would  be  the  flr?"  to 
get  the  shove.  But  v.'lth  unem;ro>-ment 
climbing  arf:  medicaid  prc.grams  being  cur- 
tailed, as  la  Ca'.i.^or'iia,  this  will  be  little 
comfort  to  a  jobless  P'c-G.I.  who  finds  hlms-'lf 
s'ck  and  w:;"^ut  eif"er  pri  ate  health  IttS'T- 
ancc  or  access  to  public  care. 

\  s'm'';.r  :.!id' le  Amt-rici  rr- tstitufncy  Is 
i'lfurlated  as  the  Depar-ment  of  Health, 
Edtication  and  Welf-.rr  ?"ck=  *o  divest  itself 
cf  the  eight  i-eneral  hospitals  and  30  out- 
patient clinics  operated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  merchai.t  seamen.  Coa.^t  Gur.rris- 
men  and  certain  retired  military  perso mel. 
(Und«r  legr^ljtl.j-j  enacted  :n  I'iTO.  the  h;>s- 
Ditals  and  clinic  -  c^n  cire  fur  the  potr  as 
well.) 

The  hospitals  and  clinics,  HEW  o'ficials 
.1  sured  c-'iigrrssional  committees  last  -.veck, 
w.r.  be  turned  over  'o  local  t'ovcrnnients, 
medical  schools  or  other  community  orga- 
n.zations,  rather  than  be  closed.  But  HEW's 
own  survey  snows  that  no  one  in  the  places 
w'tere  the'faciltties  are  located  can  afford  to 
I  .ke  on  these  "gift.^" — many  of  them  in  need 
of  rf-  lov.itio;-..-.— atid  that  other  nearby  hos- 
pitals arc,  for  the  mo^t  part,  too  crowded 
'.Ire.ndy  to  absiirb  the  patient  load. 

Nor  w.ll  the  government  save  money  it  the 
transfers  go  through,  since  it  will  conttnuc- 
to  have  U  pay  for  the  care  cf  most  cf  the 
pre-cnt  ben?flc!aries  at  higher  rates  than 
b"f  .re.  Br  the  administration's  owti  admis- 
.sion,  it  probably  wll'  have  to  subsidize  the 
fpc'lit'e-i  in  other  ways. 

Meanwhile,  the  longer  the  issue  hangs  fire, 
the  liwer  the  staff  morale,  making  It  quite 
likely  thf.t  If  direct  orders  from  Washington 
don't  clos'i  the  facilities,  attrition  will.  Re- 
cently, for  example,  all  the  radiologists  at 
the  San  Pranclfco  hospital  quit. 

The  PHS  system  and  the  VA  are  heavily 
depended  on  as  training  grounds  by  many 
tnedical  schools  th:.t  are  .seeking  at  govern- 
ment  urging   to   expand   their   enrollments. 
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What  Is  more,  both  sets  of  hospitals  also  ed- 
ucate physicians'  assistants  and  techni- 
cians— the  very  personnel  categories  the 
Nixon  administration  looks  to  for  relief  of 
the  health  care  crisis.  This  pair  of  paradoxes 
deflee  explanation.  Incidentally,  it  also 
should  be  noted  that  there  Is  $6.6  million 
less  for  the  training  of  badly  needed  nurses 
In  the  1972  White  House  budget  than  there 
was  In  1971. 

The  administration's  footing  In  other 
health  areas  is  equally  shaky.  As  It  Ulks  of 
a  massive  assault  on  cancer,  for  example.  It 
proposes  to  phase  out  the  Chronic  Disease 
Control  Program  and  cut  the  funding  for 
the  Regional  Medical  Program.  The  purpose 
of  the  latter  Is  to  get  therapeutic  advances 
out  of  the  laboratory  and  teaching  hospital 
and  Into  the  hands  of  ordinary  physicians. 

And  while  all  the  money  that  is  needed 
for  cancer  research  Is  said  to  be  forthcoming 
grants  for  the  training  of  young  scientists 
win.  If  the  President  prevails,  all  but  dis- 
appear. Predictably,  thl«  will  have  two  del- 
eterious effects:  (1)  It  will  create  a  "genera- 
tion gap"  In  laboratories.  (2)  Since  scientists 
go  where  the  money  is.  It  will  leave  few 
available  for  medical  research  not  related 
to  cancer. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  matter  of  pro- 
grams enthusiastically  endorsed  on  Capitol 
Hill  which  also  have  received  the  blessing  of 
the  White  House. 

When,  for  example.  Congress  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  9300  million  to  combat 
alcoholism,  the  administration  gave  every 
indication  of  being  eager  to  get  on  with  the 
Job.  But,  in  fact,  only  about  $7  million  Is 
allotted  to  the  t«fik  in  the  Nixon  budget,  and 
even  this  Is  largely  negated  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  counterpart  efforts  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

With  an  estimated  9  million  chronic  al- 
coholics in  the  nation,  the  suggested  outlay 
works  out  to  a  per  capita  medical  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  75  cents — about 
enough  to  buy  each  alcoholic  a  few  beers. 
Certainly,  this  kind  of  financing  will  do 
little  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  af- 
flicted and  their  fiunilles  or  to  reduce  the 
massive  tool  of  death  and  Injury  that  results 
from  alcohol -related  highway  accidents. 

The  cases  cited  here  are  only  a  few  of 
many — all  in  all,  a  rather  sad  commentary 
on  an  administration  said  to  be  dedicated  to 
pragmatism  and  known  to  pride  itself  on 
political  good  sense. 


FOREIGN   STEEL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PKNKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  Just 
released  data  concerning  the  importation 
of  foreign  steel  Into  this  country  for 
January  1971.  The  report  Is  disheart- 
ening and  portends  of  future  disaster. 

Stimulated  perhaps  by  the  threat  of 
a  work  stoppage  in  the  domestic  Indus- 
try this  summer  or  by  the  pending  ex- 
piration of  the  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment, the  foreign  steel  manufacturers 
are  off  and  running. 

According  to  AISI,  the  January  import 
total  was  a  new  monthly  high.  More  than 
1.3  million  tons  came  into  the  Nation 
during  that  month.  The  total  was  more 
than  200,000  tons  above  that  for  Janu- 
ary 1968.  when  imported  steel  was  on 
the  way  to  a  record  high  of  18  million 
tons  for  the  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Domestic  exports  of  steel,  however, 
continued  their  steady  slump  which  be- 
gan last  spring.  The  January  total  was 
254,000  tons,  the  lowest  level  in  nearly  2 
years. 

A  breakdown  of  the  JanuaiT  imp.-^rt 
total  revealed  nearly  530,000  tons  con- 
sisted of  steel  products  extensively  used 
in  t'le  manufacture  of  automobiies  and 
major  high-volume  coiLsumer  appliances. 
This  report  lends  credibility  to  persL-^tent 
rumors  that  nnajor  U.S.  automakers  were 
considering  the  purchase  of  substantial 
quantities  of  steel  abroad  this  year. 

Import  of  stainless  and  alloy  steels  also 
continued  to  mcreafe.  despite  the  prom- 
ise contained  by  member  nations  of  the 
so-called  voluntary  restraint  agreement 
not  to  change  "too  greatly"  the  mix  of 
thoir  product  shipments.  Neprlv  53,000 
ton.*;  of  stainless  and  alloy  steels  came 
into  the  United  States  in  January. 

On  numerous  occasions  during  1969 
ard  1970, 1,  along  with  several  colleagues, 
tried  to  warn  the  Congress  that  our  Na- 
tion's steel  industr>'  was  in  grave  danger 
from  foreign  competitors.  Time  and  time 
again  we  decried  the  hollow  promises 
contained  in  the  restraint  agreement.  We 
predicted  there  would  be  a  shift  to  higher 
priced  products  since  the  agreement  stip- 
ulated only  tonnage  limitations,  not  dol- 
lar limitations. 

We  were  right.  Imports  of  stainless 
steel  in  1970  increased  32  percent  and 
tool  steel  was  up  81  percent  over  the 
agreed  levels.  Japan  showed  a  54-percent 
increase  over  her  stainless  shipments  to 
the  United  States,  despite  her  declara- 
tion she  would  not  change  too  greatly  the 
product  mix.  In  tool  steel  she  was  77 
percent  above  the  previous  flgxire  and  the 
Common  Market  was  up  86  percent. 

My  colleagues  and  I  also  warned  that 
other  nations,  not  party  to  any  agree- 
ment on  limitations,  would  not  hesitate 
to  feather  their  own  nests  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  steel  industry  and  steel- 
worker.  Again,  we  were  right.  Last  year 
more  than  50  percent  of  stainless  im- 
ports to  the  United  States  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  tool  steel  imports  came 
from  nations  who  have  not  si.gned  any 
restraint  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  overestimating 
the  danger  when  I  say  the  .jobs  of  52,000 
steelworkers  in  the  specialty  steel  seg- 
ment of  our  industry  are  in  grave  danger 
from  foreign  imports.  It  is  estimated 
that  20  to  25  percent  of  the  domestic  spe- 
cialty market  already  has  been  lost  to 
overseas  manufacturers  while,  in  spe- 
cific areas,  the  foreign  penetration  is  up 
to  nearly  70  percent. 

Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  president  of 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries  Inc..  has 
prophesied  what  will  happen  to  the 
specialty  steel  Industry  if  help  Is  not  soon 
forthcoming.  He  has  said  America  will 
become  "the  dumping  ground  for  all  the 
world's  economic  surplus";  that  our  Na- 
tion will  be  converted  to  a  "service 
economy  ...  a  vast  national  warehouse 
for  the  storage  of  overseas-produced 
goods."  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  adds,  "When  this 
occurs,  the  American  people  will  lack  the 
resources  to  buy  the  goods  they  store  for 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

Steel  management  is  not  alone  in  its 
requests  for  protection  for  the  industry. 
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Labcir  leaders.  to«^.  are  soiuiding  the  cry. 
Joseph  P.  Moloney,  vice  president  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  has 
pointed  out  that  not  only  is  the  indastry 
and  it^  employees  threatened  by  imn:>rti-, 
but  that  entire  American  communities 
will  cease  to  exist  if  the  invasion  of  im- 
ported products  continues  unchecked. 
Many,  in  fact  most,  esjjecially  steel  com- 
panies are  located  in  small  cities  across 
this  Nation.  Often  these  communities  are 
one-industiy  communities;  th-y  .stand  or 
fall  with  specialty  steel  production. 

Yet,  look  at  what  has  happened  to  our 
domestic  specialty  steel  market  in  just 

4  short  years,  1966-70,  a  period  spanning 
the  life  of  the  so-called  voluntary 
restraint  agreement.  Total  stainless  im- 
ports have  increased  from  13.4  percent 
to  21.2  percent;  tool  steel  from  12.8  per- 
cent to  16  9  percent;  stainles.«  cold  rolled 
sheets  from  20.1  percent  to  34.4  percent; 
stainless  wire  rod  from  42  percent  to  67.1 
percent;  stainless  wire  fi'Oin  21.6  percent 
to  53  percent;  and  stainless  bars  from  3.4 
to  14.6  percent. 

As  Mr.  Moloney  has  stated,  the  lo.=s  of 
a  stockholder's  investment  because  of 
imports  is  grievous;  the  loss  of  a  job  to 
the  worker  is  often  tragic.  But  worst  of 
all  is  the  job  loss  that  may  occur  because 
of  a  plant  closing  in  a  one-industry  com- 
munity, where  alternate  employment  is 
practically  impossible. 

Last  year  the  value  of  imported  steel 
was  nearly  $2  billion,  an  increase  of  $225 
million  over  1969,  despite  a  drop  of  nearly 

5  percent  in  total  import  tonnaKO.  The 
lucrative  target  for  foreign  producers 
was  our  domestic  sTsecialty  steel  market. 
Imports  of  specialty  steel  products  con- 
stituted less  than  4  percent  of  the  total 
tormage  but  accounted  for  more  than  13 
percent  of  the  total  value. 

It  is  incredulous  to  believe.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  in  the  ConTess  can 
hem  and  haw  over  the  lofty  philosophy 
of  free  trade  versus  fair  trade  while  our 
steel  Industry,  the  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion's national  security  and  the  source 
of  income  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  reels  down  the  road  toward  total 
collapse.  Time  is  ruruiing  out.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  do  something  to  protect 
our  industry  and  its  workers.  Delay  cm 
well  mean  disaster. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 


OF    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE-S 

Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  provide  a  10- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  and  Senate  have  acted  prompt- 
ly to  approve  such  an  increase,  even 
though  I  disapprove  of  its  being  tacked 
onto  totally  imrelated  and  somewhat 
controversial  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  in- 
crease will  be  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1971.  but  regret  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee concluded  to  strike  those  provi- 
sions which  set  a  $100  monthly  mini- 
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mum  benefit  and  increased  the  earnings 
limitation  to  $2,400.  I  feel  strongly  that 
these  are  much-needed  changes  in  the 
law  and  hope  that  their  rejection  at  this 
time  is  based  on  the  view  that  amend- 
ments of  this  nature  should  not  be 
rushed  through  and  not  a  result  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  principle.  Hopefully 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  give  full  consideration  to  both 
provisions. 

In  the  Fifth  District  of  Maryland,  my 
district,  senior  citizens  living  on  a  fixed 
retirement  income  such  as  social  secu- 
rity, are  faced  with  living  expenses  with 
which  they  cannot  begin  to  cope.  Ex- 
tremely high  apartment  rentals  and 
property  taxes,  high  medical  costs,  high 
transportation  and  food  costs  have  re- 
duced many  beneficiaries  to  a  state  of 
poverty. 

Even  those  who  are  willing  suid  able 
to  work  to  earn  additional  income  to 
supplement  their  meager  and  inade- 
quate pension,  are  prohibited  from  earn- 
ing more  than  $1,680  per  year  without 
reduction  dollar  for  dollar  in  their  bene- 
fits. We  \re  forcing  these  people  to  be 
resigne'''  co  their  poverty  state  when  we 
should  rje  encouraging  them  to  earn  to 
their  full  potential. 

In  my  bill,  HJi.  4268,  I  have  proposed 
both  the  $100  monthly  minimum  benefit 
and  an  increase  in  the  earnings  limita- 
tion to  $2,400,  which  I  truly  feel  is  com- 
pletely inadequate  but  has  a  more  real- 
istic chance  of  being  approved.  I  urge 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  reevaluate 
the  status  of  our  social  security  retirees 
and  lend  their  support  toward  obtaining 
congressional  action  and  approval  of  one 
or  both  of  these  provisions. 


HOW  DOES  THE  PRESIDENT  REALLY 
FEEL  ABOUT  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION? 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  one  area  of  public  concern  In 
which  partisanship  has  no  place,  it  is 
consumer  protection. 

All  of  us.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
are  consumers,  and  we  all  share  the  same 
Interests  In  quality  and  Integrity  in  the 
marketplace. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  lukewarm  in  its  support 
for  meaningful  consumer  legislation.  As 
a  sponsor  of  bills  to  create  a  separate 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  and  to  per- 
mit consumer  class  action  lawsuits,  I 
must  confess  my  disappointment  in  the 
administration's  attitude. 

The  lack  of  enthusisism  for  solid  con- 
sumer legislation  was  pointed  out  re- 
cently in  a  thoughtful  editorial  in  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  the  text  of  which  I 
Include  at  this  point: 

IProm  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Mar.  1.  19711 
Nixon  &  Consumers 

President  Nixon  has  presented  Congress 
with  a  package  of  consumer  proposals  that 
he  says  is  designed  to  provide  "a  buyer's  bill 
of  rights." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  examination  of  the  P^resident's  recom- 
mended legislation  shows  that  it  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  being  a  bill  of  rights. 

The  best  example  of  the  difference  in 
thinking  between  Nixon  and  more  militant 
consumer  advocates  is  seen  In  the  proposal 
concerning  hazardous  products. 

The  President  prefers  that  a  product  safety 
program  be  Included  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Private  or- 
ganizations would  develop  the  standards 
which  would  oe  enforced  by  HEW. 

In  contrast  to  this  low-key  approach,  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
which  studied  tbe  problem  for  some  time, 
recommended  a  powerful,  independent  agen- 
cy be  created  whose  sole  job  would  be  to  set 
and  enforce  product  safety  standards. 

The  Independent  agency  position  Is  backed 
by  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  a  strong 
backer  of  the  consumer  movement. 

MagnuEon  notes  that  the  HEW's  record  in 
the  product  safety  field  Is  uninspired.  He  re- 
calls the  agency  had  to  be  practically  goaded 
Into  enlordng  a  law  Intended  to  safeguard 
children  from  dangerous  toys. 

An  independent  consumer  agency  In  the 
Federal  government  is  a  leading  aim  of  the 
consumer  movement,  and  the  proposal  heus 
substantial  bipartisan  backing  In  Congress. 
But  the  President  prefers  that  a  consumer 
"advocate"  be  placed  within  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  at  best  a  half-hearted  ap- 
proach. 

The  class  action  lawsuit  concept,  by  which 
consumers  could  band  together  and  sue  If 
they  thought  they  had  been  cheated,  was 
an  important — and  losing — pcu-t  of  last  year's 
consumer  Interest  drive.  The  President  was 
never  very  strong  on  the  Idea  and  has  shown 
no  sign  of  changing  his  mind. 

The  consumer  movement  within  Congress, 
led  by  such  men  as  Magnuson  and  Repre- 
sentative Benjamin  8.  Rosenthal  of  New 
York,  has  more  ambitious  plans  than  those 
expressed  by  the  President. 

In  addition  to  independent  constimer  pro- 
tection and  product  safety  agencies  and 
tough  class  action  leglslatloQ,  consumer-ori- 
ented lawmakers  want  minimum  standards 
for  warranties,  a  strengthening  of  the  flam- 
mable fabrics  act  and  authority  for  obtain- 
ing preliminary  injunctions  against  unfair 
or  deceptive  business  practices. 

Consumer  bills  fared  badly  in  Congress  last 
year,  partly  because  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion provided  vary  little  help.  From  the  look 
of  the  President's  latest  consumer  message, 
it  appears  that  any  Important  consumer 
victories  this  year  will  have  to  be  won  with- 
out White  House  assistance. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  302  OF  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1970  SHOULD  PRECEDE  18-YEAR- 
OLD  VOTE  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
shortly  be  debating  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  18-year-old 
vote  in  accordance  with  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  which  outlines  the  amend- 
ing process.  This  is  what  should  have 
been  done  9  months  ago  when  Con- 
gress in  June  of  1970  passed  a  statate 
which  was  a  usurpation  of  the  amending 
process. 

George  Washington,  with  great  vision 
and   eloquence,   declared  in  his  Fare- 
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well  Address  as  President  of  the  United 
States : 

If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tional powers  be  In  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
which  the  Constitution  delegates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though 
this.  In  one  Instance  may  be  the  Instrument 
of  good,  it  Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  gavernments  are  destroyed. 

Prom  Washington's  native  State  of 
Virginia,  cradle  of  liberty  and  of  our 
constitutional  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, have  come  other  great  men, 
Including  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Mad- 
ison, George  Mason,  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, who  have  made  similar  declarations 
concerning  the  dangers  of  amending  the 
Constitution  by  usurpation  rather  than 
by  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional tunendment  for  the  18-year-old 
vote  which  we  are  to  consider,  if  in  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  it  should  be  placed 
before  the  State  legislatures  for  consid- 
eration for  ratification,  should  have  been 
placed  before  those  legislatures  9  months 
ago  when  on  Jime  17,  1970,  the  91st 
Congress  decided  to  usurp  constitutional 
power  it  did  not  possess  by  enacting 
section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  Congress  was  with- 
out constitutional  power  to  pass  that 
statute.  The  President  signed  the  bill 
that  even  he  regarded  imconstitutional, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  bowed  to  media- 
created  public  opinion  and  by  one  vote 
validated  such  patently  illegal  legislation. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  Congress  to  determine  the  chaos  and 
confusion— in  fact  disaster— which  was 
brought  about  by  the  enactment  of  that 
section  and  its  half  validation  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
very  serious  situation  in  the  States  which 
opens  up  the  road  to  grave  errors  in  vot- 
ing procedures  and  even  provides  the 
groundwork  for  fraud  in  our  elections  if 
the  statute  is  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
statute  books.  It  should  be  repealed  at 
once  as  the  root  of  the  whole  evil.  The 
placing  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  before  the  States  will  not  re- 
move the  cancerous  condition. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  on 
Februarj'  26,  enacted  a  house  joint  reso- 
lution memorializing  all  members  of  its 
delegation  in  Congress  to  initiate  and 
support  legislation  to  repeal  section  302 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970.  A  similar  resolution  is  now  being 
processed  In  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Other  States  should  join  -In  this  move- 
ment to  protect  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try against  violation  of  the  Constitution 
by  Congress. 

A  committee  formed  of  people  of  high 
attainment  in  the  constitutional  field, 
the  "Committee  for  Constitutional  In- 
tegrity," and  dedicated  to  preservation  of 
the  Constitution  from  usurpation  is  plac- 
ing in  the  mail  today  an  individual  leaflet 
to  each  State  legislator  in  the  Nation 
asking  all  State  legislatures  tc  join  with 
the  Virginia  Legislature  to  memorialize 
their  respective  delegations  in  Congress 
to  repeal,  as  usurpative,  section  302  of 
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the  Votin-  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  and  to  take  no  action  on  any  pro- 
posed constitutional  anienclment  lor  18- 
year-old  vote  sent  to  them  for  ratifica- 
tion by  Conj^ress  tmless  and  until  the 
u.sui-patory  statute  t.s  repealed. 

This  iS  altos-pther  proper,  sinre  the 
States  ha\e  no  other  way  in  whith  to 
prctcrt  the  people  as?iin?t  usurpation  ex- 
cept Ly  th.Tt  means. 

Section  302  of  tiie  Voting  Riglit.s  Acl 
Amendments  of  1970  sliould  not  have 
been  parsed.  AUowimk  the  18-year-nld 
V0(e  .hould  have  been  d*  ne  by  amend- 
men''  m  the  fiiJ^t  place.  Su**  ery  i.s  now 
requiied  to  remove  the  cancer  cau--ed  hv 
the  c  'Ustitutionally  uiTer.-.ivc  legislatijn. 
To  alk'W  section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  ".jnendments  of  1970  to  stand  while 
State>  are  to  ratify  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  we  will  consider 
shortly  amc'ints  on  thf?  part  of  Congress 
to  b'.'.ckpas.-inar  by  shifting  the  pressure 
to  State  legislatures  to  rubberstamp  the 
illegal  ACt  of  r?n':re-s.  Ii  Siviie  lec:;s'.a- 
lure-  find  flie  nrc«.<i'.r'?  too  prcat,  and  it 
is  riiPM-  rie-j-e  to  d  >  wh'^.t  their  people 
want,  the'-  can  plwavs  submit  th''  ratifi- 
cat-ion  of  the  amcndni^p.t  to  p-pu'ar  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  Con:rre3S 
shou'rt  lepeai  cecticn  3n?  of  the  Voting 
Risjhts  Act  .^m^ndments  of  1970  so  that 
tiie  ietislators  of  the  Srrite.s  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  r'^r  p-v^ed  arn^ndm^nt  as 
free  ond  de.ib'Tnrivc  men  and  not  as 
men  .'Stampeded  into  act'^n  by  the  con- 
fusion cat:s?d  by  the  u<;urpatory  legisla- 
tioo.  if  ron';re:.=;  ■:,-  validated  v\  cart  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  introduced  HR.  335  to  repeal 
not  on!v  title  3  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  but  to  repeal  the  act  in  its  en- 
tirety inasmuch  as  the  o*^her  sections  are 
discriniinatory  a.'^  applving  onlv  to  that 
rcETlcn  of  the  country  known  ?s  the 
South  and  thereby  denying  citii'ens  of 
f'-.'t  .section  ecjual  protection  of  the 
laws — which  was  the  le^'al  arorument 
used  by  the  judge  in  upholding  section 
302. 

I  insert  a  str.temenf  "n  tlie  13-veiir-i!d 
vote  ;.';<:ue  of  the  C^mnvr^ee  for  Oon'^titu- 
tional  Tntecrity  and  a  copy  of  their  letter 
to  ?'ateln;;islators. 

Gaoup  CoxuzM.va  P.\:.icv:v  Action  on 

18-YEAt  Vtts 

(Statemsnt  by  Coirralttee  for  Constitutional 

Ir.vgrltyi 

"Don't  destroy  the  Intojrity  of  th»  Amend- 
Inij  process  laid  down  in  the  tJ.S  Coxistltn- 
tiO!i  in  a  panic  scramble  tj  achieve  at  once 
the  i8-vear  vote!"  Thl.s  Is  the  theme  of  a 
cimpai'jn  launched  by  the  newly  formed 
Commi'cee   for   Cons'lnnit-nal   Integrity. 

T/ia  CoiuiiiUtee  auucM.uce-  ibe  di.'parch 
cf  letters  to  each  of  more  than  7,500  mem- 
ber.- of  'ho  lt:';'?Iature3  of  all  50  States,  .i.^i--- 
l:\fr  the  legislators: 

I  1 1  to  'irTe  their  r^ipective  legislatures  to 
memoria!;.-p  Con:re  s  req.iesling  the  repeal 
of  the  rons;r.--S--i"ii.'*l  statute  granting  the 
vote  at  18  i  Section  3Q-2  of  the  v'rti-ig  Rights 
Act  Ame'  dments  of  1370*  in  order  to  pre- 
vent that  statute  from  ber-n'-.l'i;?  a  precedent 
juuifylns  acts  of  u:  urpation  In  the  future, 
and 

I  2)  to  uree  their  respective  legislatures  to 
deter  any  action  on  any  proposed  constitu- 
tional aiKendment  dealing  with  the  18-year 
v^to  until  that  contitu'ion.nlly  c'^en?ive 
statute  is  repealed,  so  t'^at  the  legislators 
will    be    able    to    deal    with    the    proposed 
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ameudmeni  ac>  tree  tiud  deiibciative  men 
unci  not  as  men  .^taiupeded  into  actiou  by 
ilie  me.sa  created  h\  the  Congressional  usur- 
patory  legislation. 

Franci.-.  G.  Wilson,  professor  emeritus  of 
political  ^.cience  at  the  University  of  liUiioiS, 
who  la  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional XiuegriLy,  explained  at  a  press 
c-nfcreuci,  toaay  ths  reasons  for  ^hj  Com- 
mittees campaign. 

"We  mu.Jt  bear  In  mind."  said  Prof.  WU- 
;'-n,  that  CtJiigresi  la.-.t  ><'.ii'  eAcecl.d  its 
constitutional  powers  and  coirunitted  an  act 
of  usurpation  in  ennctlng  Section  302  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  ci  1970. 
granting  the  right  to  vote  at  18  in  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  electioru  The  Supreme  Court, 
I'l  a  decision  v.hich  iuii  been  likened  to  the 
Di'ed  Scott  decision  In  its  lack  of  soundness. 
Valid  ;.ted — by  vote  of  5  to  4 — the  grant  of 
the  vote  at  18  in  Federal  elections,  but  held 
invalid  a^  uiiconstituti  jna! — also  by  a  5  to 
4  vote-  -the  statute  a.s  it  applied  u  State 
elections. 

Tuib  partial  validation  and  partial  tn- 
v..Ud.itii)ii  of  the  Congre.-sionj.l  staiule  has 
crct.ted  the  present  voting  mess — duj.!-vot- 
h'.g  lists,  ICfaal  snarls,  enhanced  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud,  etc." 

"We  ciiinot  properly  cure  the  present 
mess,"  Professor  Wilson  emphtwlzed,  "ty  a 
p  iiic  dninpign  to  get  the  States  to  ratify 
the  CongrCiSlonaliy  proposed  constitutional 
amt.ndment  sight  unseen.  Such  .i  procedure, 
in  addition  to  leaving  List  ye'ir's  i'.'-f.ilcd 
Cc:Aj,res?lona!  statute  on  the  books  as  a  prec- 
edent for  ft'.rther  u-urpatici.'s  of  pow?r.  r^bs 
the  State  leglslitures  of  their  r.'sht  (o  .  .x- 
ercise  freedom  of  judgment  in  a  c?lm  rtmos- 
phere. 

"The  proper  procedure  is  for  Congress  to 
r;p2.-l  Immediately  Section  302  ic  that  the 
Stj.te  legislatures  m.'.y  consider  the  proposed 
criastltutlonal  amendment  calmlv  and  care- 
fully. 

"This  is  the  American  way,  the  constltu- 
tioiifl  way  cf  doing  things." 

To  illiistrite  the  itecd  for  careful,  delibern- 
ii"e  action,  the  Commlttoe.  In  Its  letter  to 
'ho  St,ate  legislators,  made  reference  to  a  New 
York  Times  article,  which  indicated  that 
tl-'cre  is  treat  concern  in  tinlvisity  towns 
over  the  possibility  that,  with  the  vcting  .^ge 
lowered  to  18.  ■^tvidents  not  perm,inently  re- 
siding in  the  town?  ind  having  IHtle  knowl- 
edge cf  their  problems,  cotild  neverThele.s.s 
c.ipture  the  town  governments  and  n4se 
taxes  trre.sponsibly. 

"We  do  not  sr,y,"  declared  Professor  Wilson, 
"that  the  amendment  should  be  rejected  on 
this  ground  or  on  any  other  rrourd.  Our 
Committee  takes  no  stind  on  the  question 
whether  Che  voting  age  shtuid  or  should  not 
bvi  lowered  to  13.  But  we  do  fe?l  that  the  is- 
sue rai.sed  in  the  New  York  Times  article,  as 
Well  as  otiier  stib-surf.'.re  issties.  should  be 
iuUy  considered  and  debated  in  rrder  that 
the  I'mal  decision  be  an  inform',  ci  decision." 

Support  for  the  Committee's  approach  lias 
already  heoii  nianilested  by  th.e  St^ite  of  Vir- 
sinia,  whero  the  Gener"!  .Asr-embly  recently 
passed  a  Join*;  resohition  nsVting  Congress  to 
rf»peil  the  vot*-Eit-lS  s'stvite.  A  resolution  to 
tOe  .-;.ime  eiT^rt  is  pending  in  the  legislature 
rr:  M  .ryl.uid.  I'he  Committee  invites  the  leg- 
islatures of  other  48  states  to  pass  similar 
rp.olutions. 

A  copy  of  the  Committee's  letter  to  all  the 
l.tate  legislators  follows. 
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Committee  for 
CoNSTircrnoNAL  Integrity, 
Bcthe$da.  Md.,  March  1.  1971. 
De.ar  M.t.  3t.\te  Lecisi  \tor:   The  Coirunlt- 
Tie   for    Constitutional   Integrity   is   a    non- 
pirtlsun  erouT  that  hiis  been  fornird  to  im- 
plement the  deep  concern  felt  by  all  respon- 
sible  and   informed   .'Americans  for   tlie   de- 
fen.-:e  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  for  the 
protection    of    constitutional    processes    of 


government  in  tlie  States  as  well  r.s  m  the 
.Vation. 

Tiie  Committee  wishes  lo  address  to  you, 
and  to  each  of  tiie  more  than  7,000  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legisLitures  m  all  50  States, 
this  urgent  report  concerning  the  gr.i-.e  cri- 
sis that  nas  arisen  in  our  country  as  a  re- 
:.ult  of  the  18-year  vote  actiou  taken  by 
Congress  litst  year.  This  report  will,  we  are 
co..Udeiit,  demonstrate  to  you  the  impera- 
tive need  for  strong  afSrmative  action  by 
tiie  State  legislatures,  acting  in  tne»r  high 
:«verc.^n  capacity  as  the  imural  protectors 
of  tlie  people,  to  prerervo  Intact  the  i-.itegrlty 
of  our  Constitution  and  to  safegu.ird  cur 
freedoms  against  the  usurpation  which  now 
threatens  them.  We  e,itTcat  you  to  read — 
indeed  study  carefully — this  report  in  view 
oi  the  gravity  of  the  crises. 

We  hold  It  to  be  the  duty  of  all  citizens, 
intl  particularly  of  lsgisl.itors  sworn  to  de- 
fend the  Federal  Cf^nstitutlon  and  the  con- 
.stltutinns  rf  their  respective  States. 

1 1 )  to  inrist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
gretsional  statute  i  Section  302  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  AmendmeuUs  of  1970 1  in  order 
to  prevent  tint  .stu.-Uie  from  ijetoming  i 
precedent,  justifying  acts  of  usurpation  in 
the  future,   and 

(2)  to  urge  their  respective  State  legisla- 
tur«^3  to  defsr  .iny  action  on  any  proposed 
con.stitutional  amendment  ileallng  with  the 
18-year  vote  until  that  constitutionr.Ui/  oflen- 
Sit'3  statute  IS  repealed,  so  that  the  iegisla- 
tijrs  will  be  able  to  d?al  with  tlic  pmpo.sed 
miendmcm  as  free  and  deliberative  men  and 
.lot  as  men  sti.mpeded  into  action  by  the 
msss  cre-tcd  by  the  Congressional  Uiiirpa- 
t.ory  le'r';5Htion. 

To  begin  with,  we  emphasize  that  our 
iroup  is  taking  no  stand  on  whether  18- 
year-olds  should  or  should  not  have  the 
right  to  vote  Cur  interest  Is  solely  that  the 
decision  should  be  made  in  accorda.ico  with 
con.:titutioiial  proces.-,ei,. 

The  Co.igres.s  of  the  United  St-tes  is  rush- 
ing thr^ttgh  .%  proposed  -tinendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  which  it  will  •shortly  sub- 
mit for  ratific.ition  by  the  st»te  lesl^hitures. 
gr.^nting  th:-  \ote  .Tt  18  both  in  State  and 
Pe.^'?rril  electicns.  The  lenders  of  the  drive 
for  thi.s  am(  ndmfnt  hold  that  .in  eme!<»ency 
h.,s  bee^i  rvatcd  by  the  notion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  validating  (by  ;■  5  to  4  vote) 
the  st..^tute  tj.issed  hist  year  granting  the  vote 
at  18  In  Feder.-il  elections,  but  invalidating 
th^it  section  of  th3  l^.w  which  granted  the 
vot(?  at  18  In  State  elections.  They  hold  that 
tlual  vnting  lists  and  the  difflctiltv  cf  dis- 
t:ns;ui,-hing  In  m.any  situations  what  Is  a 
St.;ite  and  wliat  is  .i  Federal  election  (e.g.. 
voting  for  delegates  to  a  State  convention 
that  will  nomlnpte  p.trty  candidates  for  both 
State  and  Federal  o?llces)  will  create  end- 
less c.-.nfusion.  I'gal  snarls,  and  a  he.ivy  a- 
n.-inctal  burd'-n  for  the  State  ele.^t.ion  heard.' 
wh*ch  administer  all  our  elections.  Federal 
as  wen  as  St.ite.  They  have  the'-efore  started 
a  panic  campaign  to  get  you  .and  your  fel- 
Uw  .-tate  ICeTisLitors  to  ratifv  this  proposed 
amendment  in  a  sight  un.seen  mnnner  so 
ihdt    I  njcss  iii  1972  will  be  avoided. 

Wo  hold  that  the  leaders  beliind  the 
amendment  drive  n^t  only  do  utu  ome  to 
you  with  clppn  hands  but  are  asking  you  to 
participate  in  a  rape  of  con.-titutional  proc- 
e-'-ses.  The  fact.-;  are  that  these  same  lead- 
ers last  year  chose  to  circumvent  tlie  US 
Constitution  and  cot  the  Congress,  by  a 
usurpation  of  authority,  to  rnacr  the  !8- 
ycar  vote  (in  both  Federal  and  S'a'e  elec- 
tions) by  simple  statute.  The  plain  words 
of  the  Constitution  leave  to  the  individual 
States  the  power  to  .'=et  voting  qualifications 
not  only  in  their  own  elections  but  in  Fed- 
eral elections  as  well.  The  State-set  quali- 
."cations  can,  of  course,  be  overridden  by 
duly  ratified  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, and  this  has  been  done  seteral 
times  in  our  hi.=  tovv    But  at   no  time,  until 
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the  episode  of  last  year,  did  any  responsible 
ci-otitai-jnai  auihor.ty  venture  to  suggest 
i.iat  Congress  override  the  constitutional 
provision  °or  State-set  age  qualihcatipus  by 
simple  statute.  *^ 

Iii  the  debates  on  last  year's  statute,  the 
leaders  in  Congre.5s  made  it  clear  that  tney 
had  no  iiope  of  bringing  about  an  18-year 
vote  by  ih^  process  ol  prL-pocing  u  cou:-titu- 
tional  amendment  and  getting  ;t  ratified  by 
three  qitarters  of  the  States.  Tney  resorted  to 
the  technique  of  usurpation — granting  to 
18->ear-okis  what  was  UJt  in  the  power  of 
Coiigre-.^  t.)  grant — m  defiance  of  me  ad- 
vice given  by  George  Washington  in  his  Fare- 
well Address  never  to  be  tempted  to  accom- 
pli:,:, tven  u  good  purp.->se  by  violating  the 
Constitution.'-  They  h.jped  tliat  the  Supreme 
Court  (Which  in  recent  years  has  exi'ibitea 
a  great  tendency  to  validate  C;).igres>ional 
actions  witli  whicli  individual  justices  were 
in  political  sympathy)  would  \aiidate  the 
18-year  voting  provisions. 

Tlie  hopes  of  the  Ccngrcssiciial  leaders 
were  almo.n  fulfilled— but  not  quite  By  a 
vote  of  5  to  4,  the  Si;preme  Court  upheld  the 
vote  at  18  in  Federal  elections  but  by  an- 
other vote  of  6  to  4  I  with  Ju'^lice  Black  si'.p- 
phing  tne  swing  vote)  tiie  Court  held  tlie 
statute  unconstitutional  a.^  apply ng  to  State 
elections.  It  Is  highly  s.gnilicant  that  Justice 
Stewart  (v.'ilii  the  concurrence  of  the  Cilief 
Justice  and  Justice  BUckmtm  i  noted  that 
the  opinions  supporting  ti\e  18-ycar  vjt? 
"contain  many  pa^es  devoted  to  a  demon- 
stration of  how  beneficent  are  the  goals  of 
this  legislation,"  and  tliat  "a  casual  reader 
might  get  the  Impression  that  we  are  being 
asked  .  .  .  v.hether  or  not  we  think  allow- 
ing people  18  yeiirs  old  to  vote  is  a  good 
idea." 

In  short.  Justice  Stewart  plainly  hinted 
that  the  pro-vote-at-18  justices  liad  acted 
to  validate  their  political  predilections  rather 
than  to  disinterestedly  consult  ;he  Constitu- 
tion as  to  whether  Congres.?  iiad  authority 
to  enact  the  vote  at  18. 

Wlieu  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  before  your  legislature.  y.ju.  the 
iegitlators.  will  be  in  effect  serving  as  a  jury 
to  determine  whether  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted  or  rejected.  Now  just  as  a  jury 
cam. 01  function  properly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  pan.c  and  political  pre.'-sure  from  the  out- 
side, so  we  believe  that  you  the  legislators 
cannot  exercise  your  judgment  wisely  and 
properly  in  the  atmospliere  of  p.-inic  and 
l)res.-ure  which  has  been  created  by  the  Ill- 
conceived  Congressional  statute  and  Its  half 
validation  a' id  half  invalidation  by  the  Su- 
preme Cour*. 

T;;e  enactment  of  a  constitutional  r.mend- 
ment  providing  tor  an  1 8-year  vote  is  no 
simple  m.atter  that  can  be  decided  at  a 
moment's  glance.  It  involves  complex  ques- 
tions aTecting  the  political  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. By  way  of  illustration,  we  call  your 
attention  to  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  6,  which  cites  the  con- 
cern in  many  quarters  that  an  18-year  vote 
may  enable  students  in  university  "towns  to 
take  over  the  town  governmetits  and  in  the 
manner  of  carpetbaggers  raise  local  taxes 
irresponsibly  and  unconscionably.  In  many 
university  towns  students  (over  21)  are  now 
allowed  to  vote  regardless  of  their  lack  of 
permanent    residence;    in    other    places    the 


>  "If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong. 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  Amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  Constitution  designates  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  thl=,  in  one  instance  may  be  the  in- 
■strument  of  good,  it  is  the  custftmary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

right  of  students  to  vote  is  expected  to  be 
granted  by  the  trend  of  court  dec.sions. 
With  tlie  enormous  inflation  of  the  student 
vote  that  would  be  orought  about  by  a 
lowered  voting  age,  ptoblems  that  are  now 
minor  or  negligible  could  develop  serious 
proportions. 

We  ao  not  ask  you  to  ■.  ote  against  the  18- 
year  amendment  on  this  ground  or  on  any 
otlier  ground.  We  simply  say  that  tills  prob- 
lem and  other  problem^  that  are  below  the 
surface  of  the  18-year  vote  issue  be  properly 
studied  and  appraised  in  a  calm  atmosphere 
before  making  a  decision  pro  or  con  on  the 
question.  The  people  of  the  State  which 
ciioose  you  and  otners  as  legis.aiors  on  their 
behalf  expect  you  not  to  vote  in  haste  (for 
them  to  repent  m  leisure)  and  to  consider 
all  aspects  of  the  question. 

It  seems  to  u.5 — as  it  will  no  doubt  seem 
to  you  wlien  you  consider  the  master — that 
in  order  to  carry  oUt  your  duty  properly 
and  conscientiously  on  the  proposed  18-year 
amendment,  the  present  atmosphere  of 
panic  and  pressure  will  have  to  be  removed. 
And  It  c.n  be  removed  only  by  an  action  of 
Congress  repealing  the  18-year  vote  statute 
and  thus  restoring  the  normal  atmospliere 
whicii  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  ill- 
fated  legislation. 

In  tile  iii:erest  ol  all  cilizenr,  of  this  g.-eat 
Nation — ana  in  your  interest  as  conscien- 
tious legislators  lulfilling  yo(u-  responsibili- 
ties to  the  peojile  who  elected  y.^u- — -we  appeal 
to  you  to  .have  your  legislutares  join  forces 
with  Virginia,  wnose  General  Assembly  las 
pa-sed  a  joiiit  resolution  memoj-ahzmg  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  la-year  voting  statute. 
Tiie  resi  iuiion  should  make  it  ckur  that  y^ur 
State  Will  take  no  action  on  any  amendment 
prop.ised  by  Conitress  until  tiie  constitution- 
ality otrensive  statute  i:;  repealed. 

We  trust  that  vou  will  give  this  c.  ;n!ntinl- 
catlon  the  earnest  attentl  m  which  is  de- 
manded 'oy  the  gravity  of  the  questions  we 
have  discussed. 

respectfully, 

Fk.'.i-.'hs  G.  Wilson. 

Chairman. 

Fn.ANZ   O.   WlLLENBUCHlR. 

Vice  Chairman. 

BEN.IAMIN    GiNZBERG. 

Secretary. 

(iVcJc  ci.jiicerni7ig  the  sigiiers  of  t>iis  c.iw- 
munication.  Francis  G.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  (Stan- 
ford), is  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  .S'ci- 
ence.  University  of  Illinois,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  books  and  numerous  article  on 
political  science,  including  The  Avierjran 
Poliiical  Mind  (McGraw-Hill) .  Franz  O.  Wil- 
LENCUCHEB,  Captain  USN  (Ret.)  is  an  Attor- 
ney at  Law,  whose  doctorate  in  jurisprudence 
f.^om  Georgetown  University  was  awarded 
largely  on  the  basis  of  studies  in  const:t;i- 
tlonal  interpretation.  BENJA^lIN  GiNZBt  p.g, 
Ph.D.  (Harvard),  is  a  former  Researcii  Direc- 
tor of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  I'oe 
U.S.  .Senate,  and  autiior  of  fledecficafioTi  to 
Frpr.clom  (Simon  &  Schuster). 

A    CONDENSED    COPY    OF    VIRGINIA    HOttSE    JOINT 
RESOLtTTION   NO.   66 

Memorializing  the  'Virginia  members  of  the 
Congress  to  Initiate  and  support  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  repeal  Section  302.  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-285,  84  Stat.  314). 

Offered  February  11,  1971. 

Patrons — Messrs.  Phillips  (and  36  other 
patrons). 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  by  the  enactment 
of  Section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-285,  84 
Stat.  314),  attempted  through  legislation,  to 
usurp  power  not  delegated  to  the  Congress 
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by  the  Constitution  but  reserved  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  States  m  Article  I,  Section  2, 
Article  II,  Section  1,  and  by  the  Tenth  and 
Seventeenth  .■Amendments  thereof;  and 

Whereas,  on  December  twenty-one,  nine- 
teen hundred  seventy,  the  Supreiiie  Court  in 
0-egoii  v.  Mitchell,  rendered  what  purported 
to  be  a  5-4  decision  in  which  it  held  the 
Congress  to  be  without  power  to  fix  voting 
age  qualifications  for  persons  to  vote  in  State 
and  local  elections,  but  on  irrational  and 
unsupportable  grounds  held  the  Congress 
possessed  of  power  to  establisli  siicii  qualifi- 
cations for  persons  to  vote  in  national  elec- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  s.iid  usurpatoiy  statutory  pro- 
vision can  remain  effective  only  until  re- 
pealed and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
valid  only  until  overridden;  and 

Whereas,  a^^  George  Was.hington  in  his  fare- 
well address,  as  President  of  fne  United  States 
decli.red,  "If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribation  or  modification  ol  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  11  be  corrected  by  an  Amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  ustirpa.i  n,  for 
though  this,  .u  one  .nstance  may  be  tlie  in- 
s'rument  cf  go:d,  it  is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  de.-.roycnl"; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  tiie  House  o.'  Deleg^ii^s.  the 
Senate  concurring.  Th.at  tlie  incnibsr  of  t;-e 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  Vireinla 
are  hereby  niemonulizcd  to  ini'late,  and  sup- 
port tlie  enactment  of  leg'slation  "o  rei>eeJ 
Section  302  of  tlie  Voting  Rights  hci  .-.meno- 
ments  of  1970  iPulslic  Law  91-235.  £4  Stat. 
314). 

I  Condensed  to  c'.iminafe  certain  rcfcT'  ices 
to  the  enactynent  of  c  proposed  constitutionnl 
ainrndmcnt  b::  Congress  now  7io  longer  vert  i- 
nent.) 


EX-TEXTILE    EMPLOYEES    TO    GET 
GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NOilTII    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleag:ues'  at 
tention  to  a  newspaper  account  related 
to  the  recent  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  that  former  employees  of 
the  .Crista  Mills  Co.  in  'Winst-on-Salem 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  Government  as- 
sistance provided  to  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's trade  agreements  with  foreign 
coimtries. 

The  story,  written  by  Mr.  Bill  Con- 
nelly, the  verj'  able  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
points  to  a  possibility  I  raised  in  this 
Chamber  earlier  this  week.  The  story  'was 
published  on  March  19,  1971. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Connelly's  story  which 
reads: 

The  Tariff  Commission's  ruling  In  the 
Arista  case  could  pave  the  way  for  simi- 
lar decisions  regarding  textile  companies 
that  contend  they  were  put  out  of  busi- 
ness— or  seriously  damaged — by  Import 
competition. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  con- 
sider mj'  proposal  for  textile  quota  legis- 
lation as  they  read  this  newspaper  ac- 
count. 
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I  insert  text  of  Mr.  Connelly's  article 
into  the  Record: 

BiE-AsiSTA  Emplotxs  To  Oet  Aid — U.S. 

CONCXDKB     IMPOSTS     HTTST 

(By  Bill  Connelly) 

Washington. — Tbe  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
ruled  yesterday  that  former  employes  of 
Arista  Mills  Co.  In  Wlnston-Salem  are  eligible 
for  government  assistance  provided  to  work- 
ers who  lose  jobs  because  of  UJB.  foreign 
trade  agreements. 

The  Labor  Department  now  must  decide 
what  type  of  assistance  will  be  provided  and 
which  former  Arista  workers  are  entitled  to 
benefits.  Arista  closed  about  a  year  ago,  elim- 
inating some  350  Jobs. 

Rep.  Wilmer  Mlzell  of  the  6th  District  was 
Informed  of  the  Tariff  Commission  decision, 
the  first  In  which  a  textile  firm's  employes 
have  been  granted  aid  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 


Mlzell  said  the  decision  indicates  ofBclal 
government  recognition  that  textile  Imports 
from  Asian  countries  are  "directly  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  textile  Jobs  In  the  United 
States." 

U.S.    RVLING 

In  another  ruling  last  November,  the  Tariff 
Commission  held  that  the  owners  of  Arista 
Mills  were  eligible  for  government  aid  under 
the  1962  law.  In  January,  three  former  Arista 
workers  filed  a  petition  to  gain  the  same 
right  for  employes. 

The  commission  ruled  yesterday,  in  effect, 
that  concessions  granted  In  U.S.  trade  agree- 
ments led  to  an  infiux  of  directly  competi- 
tive textile  imports  that  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  putting  Arista  employes  out  of  work. 

Arista  Mills  produced  cotton  and  man- 
made  fabrics  used  for  work  shirts  and  sports 
shirts.  The  Tariff  Commission  said  the  com- 
pany had  a  monthly  average  of  350  employes 
during  1969,  its  last  full  year  of  operation. 


THREE     FORMS 

ttnder  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
government  assistance  for  the  employes  can 
take  three  forms:  (1)  job  retraining;  (2) 
relocation;  (3)  a  cash  supplement  to  the 
worker's  unemployment  benefits. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  Labor  E)epartment  to 
determine  which  benefits  are  available  to 
specific  employes.  A  department  spokesman 
told  Mlzell's  office  that  an  Investigation 
would  begin  In  two  to  three  weeks. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department,  an 
employe  must  have  worked  at  Arista  for  26 
weeks  during  the  year  before  the  plant  closed 
and  must  have  earned  at  least  $15  a  week  to 
be  eligible  now  for  government  aid.  Other 
eligibility  rules  will  be  spelled  out  after  the 
department's  inquiry. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  ruling  In  the 
Arista  case  could  pave  the  way  for  similar 
decisions  regarding  textile  compames  that 
contend  they  were  put  out  of  business — or 
seriously  damaged — by  Import  competition. 
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The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ye  shall  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of.— Leviticus  25 :  10. 

"Lord  shelter  the  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Open  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  their  ca^Dtors  that  they  may  be 
restored  to  their  homes  and  loved  ones. 
Each  has  carried  the  burden  of  battle. 
Each  has  discharged  an  obligation  to  his 
country.  Each  has  been  subjected  to 
hazard,  pain,  and  imprisonment  beyond 
the  lot  of  the  soldier. 

'O  Lord,  these  gallant  men  who  bear 
so  great  a  burden  must  not  be  forsaken. 
God  of  justice  to  whom  we  pray.  Thy 
compassion  we  beseech:  Lift  their  bur- 
den, give  them  strength  and  strike  the 
shackles  that  deny  them  freedom."  Amen. 
An  American  Legion  prayer  for  our 
prisoners  of  war. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPELAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  19,  1971,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  March  21,  1971,  as  "NaUonal 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prlaoners  of  War /Missing 
in  Action." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 


following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1117.  An  act  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  public  exposure  to  sonic  hx)ms.  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  granting  of  relief  to  owners  of 
lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-42,  appointed  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
ScoTT,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 
Miller  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  April  8  to  18,  1971. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-816,  appointed  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Bocgs,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-372,  appointed  Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr. 
Hatfield  as  members  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
serve  notice  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  tomorrow  to  bring  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  55)  to  provide  a 
temporary  extension  of  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  interest  rates  and  cost- 
of-living  stabilization. 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COM- 
MISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND  THEIR  IMPLEMENATION 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  waiting  a  long  time — some  may  say 
too  long — to  bring  public  land  policy  into 
the  20th  century.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 


unravel  the  complex  web  that  constitutes 
the  chaotic  legal  jimgle  of  public  land 
laws  that  grew  up  since  the  inception  of 
the  Union. 

As  you  know,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  was  established  in  1964 
and  went  to  work  in  August  of  1965;  it 
completed  its  work  and  presented  its  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  Jime  23,  1970.  Thereafter  we  had  an 
educational  period  during  which  the  re- 
port and  its  recommendation  were  de- 
bated throughout  the  country. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress 
and  start  the  long  road  toward  revision 
of  the  public  land  laws  in  a  logical  man- 
ner so  that  we  would  avoid  pitfalls  of 
the  past.  In  pursuance  of  that  purpose 
I  wrote  to  the  President  on  January  5, 
1971,  urging  that  we  embark  on  a  co- 
operative effort,  and  asking  that  he 
designate  an  individual  to  represent  the 
administration  in  working  with  us  to- 
ward our  mutual  goal  of  avoiding  those 
past  pitfalls  and  assuring  that,  as  legis- 
lation is  scheduled,  we  would  have  an 
administration  position  presented  so  that 
we  could  move  forward  expeditiously. 

At  the  same  time  it  weis  my  conviction 
that  the  Commission  recommendation  to 
merge  the  Forest  Service  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  should  be  the 
first  order  of  business  in  the  logical  con- 
sideration of  the  restructuring  of  our 
land  management  policies,  practices,  and 
procedures. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
believed  must  be  considered,  and  it  prob- 
ably can  be  accomplished  simultaneously 
with  consideration  of  organizational 
changes,  may  be  categorized  as  founda- 
tion legislation.  It  would  constitute  a 
statute  or  a  series  of  statutes  setting 
forth  basic  policy  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  setting  forth  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  such  use — matters  that  are 
unfortunately  absent  today  and  that  have 
caused  public  land  management  to 
drift — without  any  direction  from  the 
policy  making  bo4y:  Congress. 

It  is  now  over  2  months  since  I  wrote 
to  the  President  and,  although  I  have 
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couiteouE  aclinowledgmenls  of  my  letter, 
I  have  had  :io  definitive  reply.  While  we 
have  withheld  introduction  of  legislation, 
iji  deftience  to  the  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  feel  tiiat  a  reasonable  time  has 
now  elapsed  and  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  we  should  proceed  with  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  tried,  in  advance,  to 
establish  a  cooperative  spirit  and  co- 
operative means  of  action. 

We  were  heartened  when  the  President 
proposed,  as  part  of  his  larger  Govern- 
ment reorganization  program,  that  the 
Forest  Service  be  merged  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  into  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  as  had  been 
recommended  previously  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission.  Here, 
again,  however,  while  we  have  similarly 
waited  a  reasonable  time  to  receive  from 
the  President  the  specifics  of  his  pro- 
posal, it  may  be  beneficial  to  have  before 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
legislation  dealing  solely  with  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  which  has 
been  gaining  support  from  many 
quarters. 

My  statement  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
made  mainly  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  that  we  are  receiving  as  to  what 
I,  as  former  Chairman  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  propose  to  do 
about  Implementing  the  Commission's 
recommendations  or,  more  accurately, 
moving  to  obtain  a  meaningful  revision 
of  the  public  land  laws.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing: we  cannot  and  do  not  intend  to  say 
"let  us  hold  off  indefinitely."  We  have 
merely  been  trying  to  establish  a  cordial 
workable  relationship  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  which  Is 
the  key,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  con- 
structive legislative  action.  We  no  longer 
can  or  will  say  that  legislation  proposing 
changes  in  policy  must  await  study  of 
the  Commission's  report;  but  we  will  just 
as  vigorously  insist  that  we  proceed  in  a 
logical  sequential  msinner  in  order  to 
provide  an  integrated  comprehensive 
fabric  of  policy  and  law  that  will  truly 
be  in  the  public  interest  and  be  under- 
stood by  those  affected. 

Let  me.  therefore,  reassure  my  col- 
leaarues,  as  well  as  the  American  people, 
who  own  the  great  public  lands  that 
comprise  one-third  of  the  Nation's  land, 
that  we  are  ready;  that  shortly  we  will 
act  by  introducing  legislation;  that 
thereafter  we  expect  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  to  schedule 
hearings;  and,  that  we  look  forward  to 
perfecting  the  legislation  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  In  which  we  hope  that  all 
concerned  will  participate.  Further,  for 
our  part,  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  and  honor  to  chair,  has  re- 
tained as  its  speical  counsel  on  public 
lands  the  former  Director  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  Milton 
Pearl.  Members  who  are  desirous  of  co- 
operating with  us  in  this  important  en- 
deavor are  urged  to  contact  Mr.  Pearl 
at  the  committee  oflQce  so  that  we  may  all 
work  together  in  securing  legislation  that 
is  truly  In  the  public  interest. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mining, 
Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum  Engineers 
I  spelled  out  generally,  but  in  a  little 
more  detail  than  my  remarks  on  the  floor 
today,  where  we  have  been  and  where 
we  are  going  in  regard  to  the  revision  of 
the  pubhc  land  laws.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  that  my  interested 
colleagues  read  the  remarks  that  I  made 
on  that  occasion  and,  under  permission 
granted  previously,  I  include  those  re- 
marks as  part  of  this  statem-^nt: 
Possible  Impact  of  the  Pttbi-ic  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  Report 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall) 
Last  June  a  report  was  presented  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  of  which  I 
had  the  privilege  to  be  the  Chairman.  Those 
of  you  who  are  not  from  the  West  may  not 
realize  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  the 
Federal  government.  Many  of  you  may  not 
have  been  concerned  with  the  fact  that  this 
Commission  had  carried  out  a  5-year  review 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $7  million. 

Reflecting  the  vastness  of  the  acreage 
owned  by  the  United  States,  the  Cotnmls- 
Bion's  report  is  titled,  "One  Third  of  the  Na- 
tion's Land",  for  that  Is  how  much  land  our 
Federal  government  owns.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  Federal  acreage  Is  In  Alaska. 
Although  about  90  7o  of  the  area  that  Is  not 
In  Alaska  Is  concentrated  in  the  eleven  most 
Western  states,  each  of  us  has  a  vital  Inter- 
est In  how  all  of  the  public  lands  are  utilized. 
The  public  lands  are  varied  In  all  respects. 
Including  the  terrain,  the  diversity  of  cli- 
matic conditions  in  which  they  are  located, 
and.  like  other  lands,  the  values  that  they 
possess  both  on  the  surface  and  beneath  the 
surface. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  policies  and 
laws  applicable  to  these  lands  became  neces- 
sary when  wf  found  ourselves  with  an  exten- 
sive body  of  laws  and  regulations,  some  of 
which  conflict  with  each  other  and  many 
of  which  are  obsolete.  The  review  and  report 
that  have  been  made  contain  recommenda- 
tions, recommendations  that  need  separate 
action  by  either  the  administrators  or  the 
Congress.  Our  estimate  Is  that  approximately 
807p  win  need  legislation  to  become  effective. 
To  accomplish  this  successfully,  we  will  need 
a  coordinated  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches.  I  have 
asked  the  President  to  designate  someone  to 
work  with  us  toward  that  end. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  public  land  policy, 
laws,  and  regulations  today  can  and  will  be 
avoided  for  the  future  if  we  proceed  to  revise 
the  public  land  laws  in  an  orderly  manner 
based  on  a  logical  sequence  In  which  we 
move  from  fundamental  foundation  elements 
to  specific  aspects  of  management  and,  in 
some  instances,  disposition  of  a  limited  part 
of  the  public  lands.  We  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  do  something  that  this  country  never 
could  do  before,  and  I  have  faith  that  we  will 
take  advantage  of  It  and  pass  laws  necessary 
to  provide  the  legal  framework  for  the  use 
of  the  public  lands  In  the  public  Interest. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  expect  to  have 
all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  In  presenting  the  report  to  the 
President,  I  stated,  "We  do  not  ask  unanim- 
ity, but  we  do  believe  that  the  Commission's 
report  and  recommendations  are  a  good 
starting  point  In  an  effort  that  must  be 
undertaken  and  a  task  that  must  be  accom- 
plished." 

Discussing  the  report  In  Its  entirety  In  a 
short  period  is  very  difficult.  I  think  that  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  acted 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  concept  that  any  review 
of  the  public  land  laws  must  fulilll  the  re- 


quirement !h3'  all  the  laws  and  policies  be 
examined  together  Accordingly,  the  report 
hcs  a  oneness  to  It — all  recommendations 
are  related  to  each  other  and  the  report  must 
be  treated  as  a  whole. 

The  dl.iBculty  arises  in  seeking  to  fullill 
this  need  when  dealing  with  approximately 
400  recommendations  At  the  outset,  the 
Commission  proposes  a  Program  For  The 
Future  containing  18  basic  underlying  prin- 
ciples suggested  as  being  applicable  to  all 
public  land  use:  In  the  chapters  of  the  report 
that  follow,  there  are  137  numbered  major 
recommendations  and  250  subsidiary  recom- 
mendations all  designed  to  carry  out  the 
fundamentals  set  forth  in  the  program  for 
the  future. 

In  order  to  fulfill  my  assignment  this 
morning  and  provide  you  with  some  views  as 
to  the  possible  impact  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Commission  It  will  ob- 
viously be  necessary  to  focus  on  broad  sub- 
ject areas.  Inasmuch  as  other  speakers  on  the 
program  today  will  address  themselves  spe- 
cifically to  the  recommendations  dealing 
with  minerals,  it  will  not  be  necessary  t3  go 
into  detail  concerning  these,  which  .ire  of 
primary  interest  to  this  group. 

It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  safe  to  say  that  there 
win  be  many  changes  made  concerning  the 
management  and  disposition  of  the  public 
lands.  The  first  recommendation  made  by 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
in  sketching  the  program  for  the  future,  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  statutory  policy  or  large- 
scale  disposal  of  public  lands  should  be  re- 
vised and  that  disposals  in  the  future  should 
be  selective,  based  on  determination  that  the 
lands  Involved  would  achieve  maximum 
benefit  for  the  general  public  in  non-Federal 
ownership.  Some  who  may  have  sought  to 
obtain  public  lands  In  the  last  10  years  may 
say  that  this  would  not  constitute  much  of  a 
change.  The  basic  and  Important  change  will 
lie  In  the  fact  that  both  policy — which  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish— and  practice  will  be  the  same.  A  person 
should  be  able  to  pursue  a  course  of  action 
with  a  fair  idea  of  the  outcome,  while  at 
the  same  time  being  assured  that  the  policy 
can  not  be  changed  by  administrative  action 
overnight. 

This  leads  us  to  a  second  significant  modi- 
fication, part  of  which  has  alresidy  been  in- 
stituted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
by  administrative  action.  We  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  procedures  that  govern 
the  use  of  public  lands  will,  on  their  face,  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  and  that  this  fair- 
ness will  be  carried  out  In  practice.  When 
government  or  any  seg.ment  of  government 
loses  the  confidence  of  the  people,  all  in- 
volved suffer:  we  continue  to  use  our  ener- 
gies to  quibble  Instead  of  focusing  on  msr- 
ters  of  substance.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  we 
found  In  testimony  and  materials  submit  te  J 
to  the  Commission  that  a  large  percentage  of 
those  who  work  with  the  public  land  man- 
agement agendee  had  lost  confidence  Iti 
those  agencies. 

In  order  to  reassure  the  American  people 
and  to  restore  confidence  In  the  agencies  of 
government  Involved,  there  are  nimaerous 
recommendations  throughout  the  report  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
designed  to  achieve  that  obj3ctlve.  Prod'isd 
by  the  findings  of  the  study  prepared  as 
part  of  the  research  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  already  Instituted 
new  procedures  relating  to  cases  on  appeal 
vrtthln  the  Department.  You  can  expect  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  designed  to 
streamline  the  administrative  procedures  in- 
volving proposed  uses  or  conflicts  over  uses 
of  public  land. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  recent  emergence 
of  environmental  quality  as  an  Issue  to  be 
dealt  with  in  each  of  our  endeavors.  Many  of 
us  have  been  concerned  with  the  environ- 
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ment  for  many  years;  the  -iced  to  protect  t..e 
environment  of  the  pubUc  la-ids  w.^s  'orought 
irilu  the  rc!:earch  progrum  c^rrieU  out  'U'..er 
the  ciirPciiD.:  of  the  s.ati  lo  .5  belcrc  the 
subject  hecr-n?  .".o  pr.rvUr.  Wc  can,  there- 
fore anticipate  co-.~rc.- Lionel  a;iprnvKl  of 
most,  if  HOT  all.  of  the  re.urameadat'.ous 
mrnie  by  the  Public  Laud  Law  Revle* 
m:ss.o:i  regarding  the  enha-icement 
least  th'.-  mai.tpaar.cs  of  Xcl-  f-nviroamont 
on  ar.d  aroTi-id  the  uutlic  lands. 

;.Iamt«iiaj..ce  cf  ;.  qualify  er.vironment  Is 
u;ie  a  tho  underlyuig  prii.Ciplei  and.  in  ad- 
dition, the  Coinnii33:ons  reuort  prj:.a':t3 
uumerous  detailed  reccmmen  iatii  ns  appU- 
catle  to  every  type  of  use  and  some  ap- 
plicable to  specific  uses  only.  In  all.  fnllow- 
In?  ths  un^crlvin'Z  prirclple,  thtre  are  51 
recomuifcndat'.onR  dealing  with  the  environ- 
ment. 

AUhous!b,  as  I  indicated  a  niome.xt  a^o. 
auothrr  sneaker  will  d'scu^s  in  deta  1  pro- 
posals for 'change  iu  the  mi.il  "ig  law.  I  would 
like  to  exam  ri'  tl  "s  subjeC  f»on:  t.ho  view- 
point of  a  Member  of  Congress  and  th?  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  that  will  co.isider 
'vch  legi.-Iation  hi  the  House  of  Repre- 
^,eriiat;ves.  Oue  r.f  the  touchejt,  if  i:.ot  in 
fact  ths  most  difficult,  of  ques'lor.s  to  come 
before  the  Pu.^lic  L  nd  Law  Review  Com- 
mission concerr.ed  itself  with  the  mining  lt.w. 
Virtually  cvr-r.-jvic  agrees  t'lar  tl  ^  mir.in.g 
law  of  1872  which  pre  u-rtlTv  sprakir.s.  covers 
the  se-.rch  frr  and  the  dlfcovrry.  develoo- 
men-.  f>nd  prot'uctlor  of  ha-d  rjcl:  minerals, 
needs  some  ch-iige. 

The  advocates  of  change  range  over  the 
entire  .^pectrimt  of  what  might  be  accm- 
pUshei.  There-  .^^e  thnse  who  wotvld  auicrid 
th"  law  .=oi.?'.y  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  .'»ppUcat;;>:i  cf  jud'O'Sl  and  ar.;mlnlstra- 
tive  ruMn2.s  tnterpretin--  or  im'^ilenventing 
the  ha-ic  law.  The.e  are  others  who  would 
make  major  or  minor  changes  in  the  la.v; 
and  then  there  are  tho-^e  w'ij  advocate  cut- 
rl^ht  repoa'  of  the  m;nm!<  law  and  its  re- 
placement by  r.  miier'.tl  isa-4::g  EVjitm. 

Tl-.e  only  thing  that  I  can  tell  you  with 
any  cprlai'-ity  today  concerning  the  mirung 
Hw  Is  that  legislation  on  this  si'.bject  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  vigorous- 
ly debated  and  contested  legislative  actions. 
From  the  out?et  of  the  work  in  the  Public 
Land  Law  Revu'w  Commis-=ir.n,  it  was  cur  ob- 
jectivi^  to  r.chif-e  a  concensus  rfmong  19  peo- 
ple representing  v.irious  and  divfreent  hack- 
groimds.  philOi'.-phle.s,  and  constituenne-. 
It  was  part  cf  this  endeavor  th.tt  lead  us  to 
recommend  the  enac-ntent  of  a  m.lnln^  law 
that  m  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Comm.i-.sion  will,  if  enacted,  correct  the 
defects  in  the  existing  law  and  remove  the 
otportunity  for  the  unscrupulous  to  abuse 
the  law  by  utili.^ing  it  for  purpo.=es  tmre- 
lated  to  mining.  It  seem?;  to  me.  per.sonally, 
iha*^  critics  of  the  existing  law  should  be 
s;itisfi'-d  With  a  substitute  that  \^,iuld  ac- 
complish these  purposes,  without  insisting 
that  the  minerals  involved  be  brought  tinder 
a  leasing  .'■y,uera.  One  difficulty  we  have  i.o 
that  all  too  frequently  some  p.irticular  term 
or  slogan  replaces  substance  and.  if  that 
happens  in  this  instance,  we  may  lind  .-ome 
people  "n  both  sides  objecting  to  cont- 
promlje  lestlsl.itlon  I  appeal  to  all  concerned 
not  to  let  this  happen:  and  rather  for  them 
to  examine  the  legislation  on  the  merits  as 
to  tho  objectives  sought. 

An  Important  factor  in  this  context  in- 
volve~>  examination  of  our  objectives.  The 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  based 
on  data  suhmitted  to  it.  came  t^  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  would  be  a  signiiicant  in- 
crease in  our  poptilation,  and  al.;o  in  our 
economy,  between  now  and  the  year  2000, 
which  period  cf  time  we  established  as  our 
foreseeable  future.  We  then  recommended 
that  the  public  lands  must  contribute  a 
share  of  the  Increased  demand  that  will 
result  thereby.  In  addition,  we  have  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  there  Is  a  need  for  the  de- 


velopment of  additional  domestic  sources 
of  supply  of  minerals.  Our  recommendations 
are  based  on  these  premise.^,  and  1  have 
confidence  that,  after  the  issue  has  been 
debated,  the  Congress  will  support  the  gen- 
eral  principle   involved. 

In  assessing  the  defects  in  the  existing 
public  land  lav.s.  we  found  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties are  traceable  to  'he  rb  ence  of  ef- 
fective ituldelines  to  pi. in  future  public  land 
use.  The  tirst  ingredient  of  any  system  of 
planmng  the  u.^e  of  public  lands  must  be  the 
establishment  of  gonlr  and  objecti.es  for  the 
use  Ol  th..£e  lands.  Then,  in  tho  planning 
process,  everyone  concerned  should  be 
brought  in  before  the  managing  atrtncy 
iii.ike.-  .iny  tent.itive  or  preliminary  decisions. 
Accordingly,  it  Is  my  plan  to  hitroduce  this 
cvpe  of  legislation  a?  the  initial  step  in  the 
construction  of  a  firm  b.'dy  of  public  land 
la»\.  Once  we  can  reach  agreement  and  em- 
bod^•  in  statute  lav,'  cur  scat-  and  objectives 
for  the  i'.£e  of  puhl!'-  lands,  toijether  witli  a 
proceourc  lur  pl..nning,  wc  will  have  a  foun- 
dation on  which  tve  can  build  and  .set  forth 
the  procedures  to  oe  applicable  tc  specific 
uses. 

Another  difnculty  that  we  found  was  the 
fact  that  there  are  uo  statutory  guidelines 
for  the  establishment  of  priorities  among 
the  sevenl  uses  authorized  ur.dsr  multiple 
use  laws.  We  ha.e  made  only  a  beginning  to- 
ward ilie  end  of  choosin<?  an:o:ig  multiple 
use;-;  but  the  fact  i-.  that  we  ha-,  e  made  a 
start  and  wc  trust  th.-it  all  of  :-ou  wiil  give 
It  considjration.  Reali-stirally.  therefore,  I 
anticipate  that  we  can  and  will.  dunnK  this 
Con^re-s,  enact  lrgisl.\tion  to  c.-tabllsh  goal.-, 
and  obiectives  as  well  as  pii-nninz  procedures 
concernina;  public  lands,  but  that  a  g-reater 
oerlod  will  be  requlr-^d  to  permit  formula- 
tion cf  lefi.-lation  governing  the  priTities 
of  various  uses. 

Before  we  start  considering  any  Ifgisla- 
tiun.  it  would  be  gcod  to  determine,  if  leafi- 
ble,  wnether  the  recommendation  to  merge 
the  Forest  Servi^te  wth  the  Department  of 
tho  Ifterior  can  and  will  be  carried  on*.  This 
recommendatio  1  was  made  by  the  Public 
L.r.v  Review  Cimimi^tlon  and  more  recently 
was  incorporated  in  a  .series  cf  recommenda- 
tion ■  for  government  reorganization  made  by 
the  Presid'-nt.  We  cannot  and  will  not  delay 
indeiinitfly.  B.it  we  will  wait  a  reasonable 
period  because  m.iny  problem-  will  be  solved 
and  c  hers  wiii  ne-er  arise  if  tlte  merger  rec- 
onimendj'ion  is  removed  as  an  i,ssue  in  con- 
nection with  general  public  land  legislation. 
Last  week  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Intulnr  .Affiiirs  of  the  House  of  Reryres^ut  i- 
tlves  completed  its  organ!Z.<)tion.  Tomorrow, 
as  Chain.i.in  of  that  Committee.  I  will  meet 
w^th  all  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  in  or- 
der t/r.  drj,rt  up  otir  pl.ins  for  this  ses.'^lon  of 
Confess.  Tl-.e  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  represent  a  valuable  a.':set,  and  I  .ts- 
-ure  you  that  wc  will  give  a  high  priority  to 
the  consider.ition  of  legislation  to  revi:-e  the 
pubUc  land  laws  c:'  the  United  States. 


PR-.SIDENT  NIXON  TS  TAKING 
AMERICAN  FORCES  OUT  OF  VIET- 
N.\M  AND  DOING  SO  TN  A  RESPON- 
.SIBLE  ORDERLY  WAY 

I  Mr.  MYERS  a.skeci  and  was  slven  per- 
mission to  addrfs.'  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speakei,  President 
Nixon  is  taking  the  American  lorccs  out 
of  Vietnam  and  is  doing  so  in  a  respon- 
sible orderly  way.  Tliis  has  been  accom- 
plished without  prejudicint.'  the  ability 
of  the  non-Communist  South  Vietnamese 
to  resist  aggression  from  the  North,  and 
without  destroying  the  credibility  of 
Americcn  com.mitments  throughout  the 
world. 


In  the  first  months  of  his  administra- 
tion he  announced  the  Vietnamization 
progrnm,  tmdrr  wiiich  vc  are  turning 
our  combnt  rc."--ponsibility  over  to  the 
Vietnrmc-je  and  withdrawing  cur  troops 
in  accordance  with  throe  criteria: 

Prcgres-;  tov;ard  reri.:c  in  Pari.s; 

The  level  ot  enemy  activity  on  the 
grcund  in  Indochina:  and 

The  capability  of  tho  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  hand'e  the  enemy  threi''t. 

There  has  been  no  prepress  in  Paris, 
The  levels  of  enemy  nctivity  in  Cambodia 
r.nd  Lacs  have  nf^ces.'r.itated  extensive 
U 'r.-suppo! ted  military  operation^  in 
the.se  arcns.  Yet  it  has  been  possible, 
because  of  the  prctress  made  by  the 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  with  our  train- 
in -2  ar.d  support,  to  reduce  our  troop 
levels  in  Vietnam  by  over  200,000  men  by 
Jan'iary  1.  That  troop  level  will  have 
been  reclucrfi  b^-  over  26.5.000  men  by 
Afay  I.  This  v  ithdrawal  w'!!  proceed  at 
Icnst  the  same  rate  after  that.  It  is  the 
p-",'den"'-  ''or.l  ^o  take  all  our  men  out, 
but  'vp  will  not  do  so  a.'^  ion'X  as  thr-  North 
Vietnamese  hold  Americans  prisoner. 
Our  men  in  captivity  will  not  be  for?ot- 
tei-.. 

INDOCHINA    'A'lTHDRAWAL 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALiL  asked  and  v. as 
given  pcirni-sioz\  to  add:t\^s  tlie  House 
fi.r  1  minute  and  to  revise  p.nd  e.xtend  his 
rcmart:^.* 

Mr.  KUYKZXDALL.  JT-'.  Spr?ke;-,  the 
rhetoric  surrounding  current  events  in 
Laos  obscure.;  the  tremendous  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  the 
difficult  Situation  in  Indochina  over  the 
paM,  2  yeai.s.  Let,  ino  rocail  that  the  U.S. 
troop  level,  wh.ich  v.as  nearly  550  000  in 
early  1969.  will  fall  bt:lcw  2S4.000  by 
May  1  of  this  vcar.  Tv.o  year:  a- 0  Amer- 
ican casualties  were  over  270  per  week. 
They  dropped  to  a  weekly  avera'te  of  80 
in  1970,  an-i  have  been  sub:  tanuf.lly  kss 
than  that  for  the  fiist  months  of  1971 
de;pitc  the  inter^ified  military  opera- 
tions in  Laos.  Tho  additions'  cost  of 
Vietn".m  was  approximately  $22  billion 
2  yea'o  ago.  It  is  le-s?  than  half  01  that 
today. 

Yet  the  security  in  Vietnam  is  va:?tly 
.superior  todav  to  what  it  wa^;  2  years 
ag.i.  The  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  have 
shov  a  tliat  with  our  air  .support  tliey  can 
siiccestfully  undertake  major  operations 
against  tea.s:oned  troop-^.  of  the  enemy  on 
ground  fainiliar  to  the  latter.  At  the 
same  time  the  Vietnamese  militia  lia  -  as- 
sumed much  of  the  burden  of  pacinca- 
tic-n  within  the  ci  untry.  Vi-nnain  is  n-jv- 
ing  toward  coimtrywide  elections  for  the 
national  p.s.sombly  and  the  Pie.sidciicy 
even  a.-:  the  war  continues.  Price  rises, 
which  v.ere  lunning  TiO  percent  per  year 
have  been  held  to  1  percent  in  the  la.^t  8 
months. 

This  pro  ;ress  has  been  made  possible 
largely  by  the  effort:^  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. We  expect  this  progress  to  con- 
tinue even  as  v.e  withdraw  our  forces. 
But  we  must  not  jeopardize  this  progress 
bv  mindless  or  precipitate  withdrawal.  To 
Ao  so  v.-ould  be  to  betray  the  vast  major- 
ity of  South  Vietnamese,  Lao,  and  Cam- 
bodians who  are  not  Communist.  It 
v.ould  also  be  tc  betray  our  faith  with 
ourselves. 
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THE    SKEPTICS    AND    THE    HOUSE 
VOTE  ON  SST 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  pei-mLssion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives responding  to  pressure  from  the 
doubters,  the  skeptics,  and  the  fear- 
mongers,  regretfully  acted  against  con- 
tinued development  of  the  SST. 

The  actual  substance  of  the  SST  vote 
was  not  as  important  as  what  it  means 
to  America.  Because  with  deep  reg-ret  I 
must  state  that  I  feel  it  is  the  first  step 
down  the  road  toward  achieving  a  second 
class  America. 

I  would  like  to  recall  that  every  single 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  Congress 
that  has  heard  SST  testimony  for  8  years 
has  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it. 
Yet,  the  deluge  of  opinions,  half  truths, 
fabrications,  and  deliberate  lies  has  been 
so  great  that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
public  life  I  have  seen  the  Congress  vote 
against  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  8 
years  accumulated  testimony. 

There  are  those  who  would  run  this 
country  who  demand  that  millions  of 
homes  be  built  and  yet  no  trees  be  cut 
down.  There  are  those  who  would  de- 
mand that  we  have  health  throughout 
the  world  and  yet  would  immediately 
create  hundreds  and  thousands  of  deaths 
by  malaria  by  banning  the  export  of 
DDT.  There  are  those  who  demand  low 
food  prices  on  highly  nutritious  focxi  and 
yet  scream  to  the  heavens  about  farm- 
ing methods  that  have  allowed  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  eat  more  and  better  food 
more  cheaply  then  any  in  the  world. 
There  are  those  who  want  warmth  and 
comfort  and  yet  scream  when  the  coal  is 
mined  that  produces  this  warmth  or 
when  oil  is  produced  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
American  people  must  decide  if  the  skep- 
tics are  going  to  run  this  country.  I  think 
it  is  time  for  the  mass  media  to  decide 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  the  con- 
veyors of  doubt  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  optimist,  no  dreamer  can  possibly  do 
anything  new  for  his  country  because 
there  is  always  more  doubt  than  there  is 
proof. 

Just  remember,  if  the  skeptics  had  had 
their  way  and  the  media  had  been  capa- 
ble of  communicating  those  doubts  we 
would  never  have  built  and  developed  the 
railroad  system  across  this  country;  we 
would  have  had  no  electrical  system  since 
Thomas  Edison  himself  said  the  alter- 
nating current  would  never  work  and 
certainly  the  fearmongers  would  never 
have  allowed  Abraham  Lincoln  to  bring 
the  Civil  War  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  question  now  is.  Who's  in  charge 
here? 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  AN  ALL- 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1971,  there  appeared  on  the 
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editorial  page  of  the  Washington  Post,  a 
column  by  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  en- 
titled "A  Poor  Man's  Army:  The  Case 
Against  an  All-Volunteer  Army."  This  is 
a  very  thought-provoking  editorial 
which,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  the  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, 

Mr.  Califano,  now  a  Washington  attor- 
ney, was  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  special  assistant  to  President 
Johnson. 

The  article  follows : 
A  Poor  Man's  Army:  The  Case  Against  an 

ALL-VOLtTNTEER    AHMT 

(By  Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.) 
The  decision  to  wage  war  Is  usually  the 
most  serious  that  any  national  leader  makes 
during  his  public  career.  True  as  this  has 
been  throughout  history,  in  the  age  of  nu- 
clear weapons  any  such  decision  Is  fraught 
with  catastrophic  undertones.  It  is  thus  Im- 
portant that  every  reasonable  Inhibition  be 
placed  on  those  who  have  the  power  to  make 
the  decisions  of  war  and  peace.  There  should 
be  no  cheap  and  easy  way  to  decide  to  go  to 
war  in  the  1970's. 

The  greatest  inhibition  on  the  decision  of 
a  democratically  elected  leader  to  wage  war 
is  the  need  to  have  the  people's  support.  It 
took  Roosevelt  years  of  persuasion  and  the 
Japanese  sneak  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  to 
bring  the  nation  to  a  point  where  they  were 
willing  to  wage  war  In  the  South  Pacific, 
North  Africa  and  Europe.  Truman's  decision 
to  fight  in  Korea  was  one  he  had  to  make 
with  the  knowledge  that  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, it  would  likely  be  unpopular  and 
costly  to  the  political  fortunes  of  a  party 
that  depended  upon  the  support  of  the 
American  people  In  order  to  retain  control 
of  the  White  House. 

The  concept  of  a  volunteer  army — paid  at 
a  rate  Just  high  enough  to  attract  those  at 
the  lower  economic  levels  of  oiu-  society  and 
ending  a  draft  which  exposes  every  economic 
and  social  level  to  possible  military  service — 
lifts  from  the  President  the  most  potent  In- 
hibition on  a  decision  to  wage  war.  It  Is 
likely  to  produce  a  poor  man's  army  fighting 
for  decisions  made  by  affluent  leaders.  It  is 
unlikely  that  many  of  the  senators,  congress- 
men, presidents,  cabinet  officials  and  na- 
tional security  advisers  who.  In  the  first  In- 
stance make  the  decision  to  wage  war,  will 
have  sons  who  wlU  choose  a  military  career 
because  it  pays  more.  The  economic  incen- 
tives put  forth  by  proponents  of  the  volun- 
teer army  projKisal  are  unlikely  to  attract 
many,  if  any,  middle  and  upper  class  Ameri- 
cans with  higher  paying,  less  dangerous  ca- 
reer alternatives. 

It  Is  remarkable  to  me  that  so  many  doves 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  Joined  In 
support  of  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  a 
volunteer  army.  Indeed,  some  wish  to  put  It 
Into  effect  even  faster  than  the  President 
suggests.  The  broad  base  of  support  against 
the  Vietnam  war  has  come  from  those  col- 
lege students  and  their  middle  and  upper- 
middle  class  American  parents  who  are  per- 
sonally affected  by  the  cold  fact  that  the 
draft  Is  color  blind  as  far  as  economic  and 
social  status  are  concerned.  These  Ameri- 
cans simply  will  not  permit  their  sons  to  die 
waging  a  war  in  which  they  do  not  believe. 

Moreover,  any  President  or  national  leader 
must  constantly  reassess  his  position  today 
on  the  Vietnam  war  and  any  future  adven- 
tures In  armed  conflict  to  make  certain  he 
can  continue  to  make  his  case  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  must  have  some  hope  that 
they  will  be  with  him.  as  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  used  to  say,  on  the  landing  as  well 
as  on  the  take-off. 

This  is  the  critical  defect  in  the  proposal 
for  the  volunteer  army :  It  could  make  It  too 


cheap  and  easy  for  national  leaders  to  make 
the  initial  decision  to  wage  war.  It  is  from 
that  initial  decision  of  one  or  a  few  men  that 
It  Is  so  difficult  for  subsequent  leaders  and 
an  entire  nation  to  retreat,  as  we  have  seen 
through  the  administrations  of  four  presi- 
dents who  have  struggled  with  the  problem  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Much  of  the  attitude  of  supporters  of 
the  voluntary  army  Is  similar  to  the  think- 
ing that  has  degraded  the  original  concept 
of  foreign  aid.  Our  AID  programs  were  be- 
gun as  an  act  of  magnificent  humanity  after 
World  War  II,  when  former  enemies  were  ac- 
corded dignified  treatment  as  human  beings 
and  given  the  assistance  to  rebuild  their 
societies,  preserve  their  national  Integrity 
and  live  in  human  decency.  Piece  by  piece 
and  chip  by  chip,  foreign  aid  finally  reached 
the  point  epitomized  by  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott's  statement  late  last  year 
in  support  of  President  Nixon's  $255  million 
request  for  aid  to  Cambodia:  "The  choice 
here  Is  between  dollars  and  blood."  Put  an- 
other way.  we  can  buy  a  war  that  others  will 
fight  for  us:  In  Scott's  case,  the  Cambodians. 
In  short,  let's  make  It  f^ieir  blood  and  our 
money. 

It  is  largely  this  attitude  which  has  per- 
mitted the  Russians  to  be  so  adventurotis 
since  the  end  of  Wor!''  War  II  with  few  In- 
ternal repercussions.  The  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans  fought,  with  Russian  financing,  in 
the  early  1950's.  The  North  Vietnamese  fight 
with  Russian  and  Chinese  aid  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Egyptians  and  Arabs  fight  with 
Russians  arms  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Sovi- 
ets in  effect  buy  mercenary  "volunteer"  ar- 
mies of  citizens  of  other  covmtrles.  Just  as 
our  AID  program  has  often  been  used  to 
buy  foreign  mercenaries  for  us. 

■There  are  other  problems  with  the  volun- 
teer army,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
enormous  financial  costs  and  the  dangers  to 
a  society  of  harboring  2  or  3  million  men 
dependent  solely  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
most  powerful  military  establishment  In  the 
history  of  mankind. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All- Volunteer  Force, 
chaired  by  former  Defense  Secretary  Thomas 
Gates,  to  attract  a  volunteer  force  of  2  mil- 
lion men,  the  nation  would  have  to  pay  $1.5 
billion  per  year  In  addition  to  what  It  is  now 
paying.  To  support  a  volunteer  force  of  2.5 
million  men,  the  nation  would  have  to  pay 
$2.1  billion  per  year  in  additional  pay  and 
allowances.  To  add  an  additional  500.000  men 
and  support  a  volunteer  force  of  3  million 
men,  the  taxpayers  would  have  to  put  up 
an  additional  $4.6  billion  per  year.  That  20 
per  cent  increase  in  manpower  from  2.5  to 
3  million  men  requires  a  staggering  100  per 
cent  plus  Increase  in  the  cost  to  the  nation, 
from  $2.1  billion  to  $4.6  billion  each  year. 

In  an  age  of  urgent  domestic  needs,  I 
would  prefer  to  spend  that  $4.6  billion  (or 
the  lesser  amounts)  on  any  number  of  needs 
at  home — Improving  the  delivery  of  medical 
services,  housing.  Job  training,  antl-poUu- 
tlon  efforts,  education. 

There  also  should  be  some  concern  In  any 
democratic  society  at  putting  2  or  3  million 
men  throughout  the  most  productive  years 
of  their  lives  In  professional  military  careers. 
Several  military  officials  have  expressed  pre- 
cisely that  concern  to  me.  At  the  policy- 
making level,  civilian  control  of  the  military 
Is  no  easier  than  civilian  control  of  the 
civilian  bureaucracy  or  mayoral  control  of  a 
local  pwUce  force.  As  powerful  and  well  con- 
nected as  the  military  establishment  Is  In 
the  business  community  and  in  the  Con- 
gress, there  is  at  least  the  continuing  check 
of  a  turnover  In  both  the  officer  and  enlisted 
corps  of  scores  of  thousands  of  men  who 
enter  and  leave  the  military  each  year  and 
make  their  careers  In  a  variety  of  civilian 
professions.  To  take  an  extreme  but  actual 
case,  what  would  the  chances  have  been  of 
exposing   the   Mylal    massacre   If   the   only 
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Americans  present  had  been  soldiers  who 
were  totally  dependent  on  the  Army  for  their 
career  and  their  retirement? 

This  Is  not  meant  as  a  commentary  a  la  Ei- 
senhower en  the  mUltory-lndustrla!  complex. 
For  the  dangers  of  parochialism  and  stagna- 
tion from  having  the  same  people  in  the 
same  Jobs  too  long  are  apparent  throughout 
our  society:  ;n  the  steel  Industry,  the  senior- 
ity system  In  the  Congress,  some  labor  un- 
ions and  even  on  automobile  assembly  lines. 
Moreover,  the  learning  process  goes  both 
way.s.  If  any  good  can  be  said  to  come  out  of 
war,  It  Is  from  tho  survivors  (In  and  out  of 
the  military)  whose  experience  tempers 
their  willingness  to  wage  war  again  and 
makes  them  reluctant  to  f)ermlt  their  sons 
to  wage  war.  Finally,  there  Is  more  truth 
than  most  people  would  like  to  admit  In  the 
affirmative  aspects  cf  discipline  and  train- 
ing that  a  military  organization  provides  not 
only  for  many  enlisted  men,  for  a  signif- 
icant number  of  relatively  affluent  college 
graduates  from  middle  America. 

The  arguments  propounded  for  an  all- 
voUmteer  army  are  not  convincing  to  me. 
True,  as  the  Gates  Comnilsslon  points  out. 
we  have  had  volunteer  armies  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  history  except  during  major  wars 
and  since  1948.  But  those  volunteer  forces 
were  substantially  smaller  than  they  are  to- 
day. The  power  and  logistic  capability  of 
Presidents  to  station  them  in  any  part  of 
the  world  and  intervene  in  any  war  ie  mark- 
edly greater  today.  And  hydrogen  bombs  were 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  military  establish- 
ment before  World  War  n. 

True,  as  Senator  Ooldwater  contends.  It  Is 
Increasingly  difficult  to  make  deferment  de- 
terminations in  conscientious  objectors  cases 
since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  last  June. 
But  Judgments  concerning  a  man's  intent 
are  made  every  day  in  the  courts  of  our  land 
and  there  Is  nothing  so  special  about  Judg- 
ing the  sincerity  of  a  man's  intention  in  the 
context  of  the  draft. 

True,  as  so  many  liberal  supporters  of  the 
volunteer  army  argue,  this  proposal  would 
relieve  the  burden  of  military  service  from 
young  men  who  prefer  not  to  have  their 
careers  Interrupted  by  even  a  few  years  serv- 
ice In  the  military.  But  I.  for  one.  do  not 
wish  to  lift  from  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress the  substantial  irritant  and  inhibition 
of  young  men  who  do  not  want  to  be  drafted 
to  fight  in  a  war  unlees  they  are  convinced 
the  cause  is  Just.  Most  presidents  are  both 
lions  and  foxes  and  their  decisions  to  make 
war,  while  founded  in  conscience  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  are  not  taken  without 
significant  measures  of  shrewd  calculations. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  a  society  that  can 
no  longer  Inspire  its  young  men  to  tight  for 
Its  national  security  policies?  Not  simply  (I 
hope)  that  it's  fortunate  that  we  have 
enough  money  to  buy  mercenary  volunteers. 

The  very  concept  of  a  highly  paid  volun- 
teer army  reflects  the  continuing  erosion  of 
the  will  to  sacrifice,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  our  affluent  citizens.  The  prosperity  of 
the  1960's  certainly  must  increase  our  con- 
cern with  the  Impact  of  affluence  on  the 
fiber  of  our  society.  Along  with  Its  vast  bene- 
fits, the  economic  prosperity  of  the  60 's 
brought  self-centered  cries  of  more  and  bet- 
ter and  a  greater  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  affluent  to  sacrifice  for  public  purposes 
and  the  needs  of  our  disadvantaged  citizens. 
The  wealthy  have  been  able  to  leave  the  cen- 
ter city  or  to  live  there  tn  such  protected 
cacoons  that  they  are  immune  to  the  dangers 
of  crime  and  the  human  indignities  of  con- 
gestion and  filth.  Tho  more  affluent  are  able 
to  hire  the  talent  to  avoid  payment  of  fair 
shares  of  Income  taxes;  Indeed,  many  pay  no 
taxes  at  all.  To  say  to  them  that  now  we  will 
lift  from  you  any  oonoem  that  your  sons 
might  have  to  fight  a  war  la  ftirther  to  pander 
to  the  more  selfish,  baser  instincts  of  their 
human  nature. 


What  Is  of  profound  concern  Ls  that  so 
many  cf  o!ir  leaders  eagorly  support  any 
move  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  affluent  and 
make  It  easier  politically  to  engage  in  mili- 
tary adventures  abroad  at  a  time  when  the 
nailon  desperately  need^  a  real  measure  of 
sacrifice  at  home  and  the  strictest  kind  of 
inhibitions  on  further  milltar>  adventures  in 
lar-off  lands. 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  INDOCHINA 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoxise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  worked  harder  than  anyone 
else  to  bring  the  conflict  in  Indochina  to 
an  end  through  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Ambassador  Lodge,  his  former  Vice 
Presidential  running  mate,  assumed 
leadership  of  the  American  delegation  at 
the  Paris  talks  the  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugtiration.  As  early  as  May 
1969  the  President  put  forward  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  peace,  including 
withdrawal  of  all  outside  forces,  inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-fires,  free 
elections,  and  release  of  prisoners  of 
war.  He  txjok  a  number  of  concrete  meas- 
ures, including  a  change  in  orders  given 
to  U.S.  combat  troops,  reduction  of  B- 
52  strikes,  and  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
to  deescalate  the  violence  in  Vietnam 
and  help  bring  about  a  settlement. 

The  President  pursued  the  quest  for 
peace  in  subsequent  months,  seeking 
through  a  variety  of  public  and  private 
channels  to  en.?age  Hanoi  tn  serious 
negotiations,  offering  to  talk  without 
preconditions,  and  promising  to  be  flexi- 
ble in  any  negotiations  that  might  even- 
tuate. In  October  1970  the  President  took 
a  new  step  for  peace  by  offering  a  stand- 
still cease-fire  throughout  Indochina,  a 
political  settlement  in  Vietnam  reflect- 
ing the  existing  balance  of  forces  there, 
and  Immediate  release  cf  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  other  side's  answer  to  these  efforts 
has  been  to  demand  that  we  withdraw 
our  forces  imilaterally  and  throw  out  the 
constitutionally  elected  government  of 
Vietnam  as  we  go.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  such  action  In  international  law. 
There  is  no  justification  for  such  action 
In  the  relative  Commimist  weakness  on 
the  grotmd.  There  is  no  justification  for 
such  action  in  terms  of  the  credibility  of 
the  American  commitment  throughout 
the  world. 


RUSSIAN  SUBMARINE  BASE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  wais  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russians 
imdoubtedly  consider  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  to  be 
extremely  naive.  They  have  constructed 
a  submarine  base  at  Cienfuegos  in  Cuba. 
They  know,  of  course,  that  we  have  pho- 
tographs of  it.  When  the  story  broke  In 
the  press  that  the  Soviets  were  building 
a  base  in  that  coimtry,  our  Government 
lodged  strong  protest  with  the  Russians. 
Later  it  was  reported  to  the  American 


people  that  the  Rassians  had  assured  us 
they  were  not  building  a  base  for  offen- 
sive purposes.  Apparently,  we  have  swal- 
lowed this  and  we  are  now  unconcerned 
about  the  whole  thing.  Or  so  it  would 
seem  to  the  Russians. 

The  fact  is  Russian  submarines  have 
penetrated  the  southeastern  perimeter 
of  the  United  States  with  the  help  of  the 
supply  facility  at  Cienfuegos.  Barracks 
and  naval  support  installations— even 
recreational  facilities — have  been  com- 
pleted there.  At  the  least,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  basing  submarine  tenders  and 
barges  with  which  to  resupply  Soviet 
submarines  at  sea. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  Russian 
submarines  to  make  the  long  trip  back 
home  to  Russian  or  satellite  bases  to  re- 
supply.  They  can  now  remain  on  station 
in  the  Caribbean  for  indefinite  periods, 
confident  they  have  only  to  call  Cien- 
fuegos for  their  needs  to  be  delivered  at 
sea. 

This  Russian  capability  poses  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  With 
it,  Soviet  submarines  can  more  readily 
carry  on  their  surveillance  of  our  naval 
activity  operating  from  Key  West  and 
Mayport,  the  Atlantic  Missile  Test 
Range  at  Cape  Kennedy,  and  the  U.S.  air 
traffic  over  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  In  time  of  war.  the  threat 
would  be  doubly  serious  becaiise  of 
greater  effectiveness  of  Russian  subma- 
rine operations  in  the  Caribbean  and 
gtilf  areas. 

The  story  of  the  expanding  and  mod- 
ern Soviet  fleet  is  known  to  us  all.  More 
and  more,  Russian  merchant  vessels  are 
plying  the  waters  aroimd  Latin  America. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  time  before  Soviet 
naval  vessels  will  be  steaming  into  these 
same  ports  on  courtesy  calls.  All  of  this 
is  part  of  a  very  general  buildup  of  So- 
viet naval  power  throughout  the  world. 

We  must  face  the  facts.  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  is  a  significant  Russian  naval 
presence  in  the  Caribbean.  White  House 
assurances  regarding  "understandings" 
and  "agreements"  will  not  change  that. 
Cienfuegos  should  be  all  the  proof 
needed. 


MEDICAL  CARE 


(Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  close 
personal  friend  of  many  years,  a  doctor, 
has  been  a  successful  practitioner  for  36 
years.  His  name  Is  Dr.  D.  M.  Adams.  His 
father  was  a  physician  before  him.  In- 
terestingly enough,  his  son  and  brother 
also  are  physicians.  They  have  made 
great  contributions  during  a  period 
which  now  is  extending  Into  three  gener- 
ations. I  have  long  respected  Dr.  Adam's 
judgment  and  valued  his  counsel.  He  has 
written  me  a  most  interesting  letter  re- 
garding his  own  ideas  and  conclusions 
about  medical  care  after  36  years  of 
practice.  I  have  asked  his  permission  to 
have  this  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  I  think  it  is  most  Interesting 
and  that  It  offers  very  useful  sugges- 
tions. It  follows: 
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Daniel  M.  Adams,  M.D. 
Panama  City.  Fla.,  February  25, 1971. 
Conxressman  Bob  Sikjes, 
HouTe  of  Rep'esentattves,  Washington,  D.C. 

DSAK  Bob:  I  told  you  that  I  would  try  to 
2lve  you  some  of  my  Ideas  and  conclusions 
Ibout  medical  care  after  36  years  of  prac- 
tice As  you  may  know,  my  father  was  a 
nioneer  physician  here  who  built  the  first 
hospital  in  1924  which  I  operated,  along 
with  my  practice  from  1934  untU  we  closed 
It  in  1967.  Both  my  brother,  Powell,  and  I 
(born  here)  are  physicians  and  my  only  son 
bom  here)  Is  a  physician  (ENT  at 
Ochsner's).  I  have  had  post  graduate  study 
at  Tulane  (a  years  teaching  fellowship  in  the 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine  in  1952- 
1953)  since  which  time  I  have  limited  my 
practice  to  internal  medicine.  Prior  to  that  I 
bad  spent  a  month  at  Harvard  immediately 
after  the  war,  in  obstetrics,  and  a  week  at 
jrra  m  electrocardiography.  I  spent  a  week 
at  Vanderbllt  In  1968,  two  weeks  at  the  U. 
of  Fla.  In  1969,  and  one  month  In  Internal 
Medicine  at  Harvard  in  1970. 

Of  course,  I  was  in  the  Army  about  five 
years,  42  months  with  amphibious  infantry 
in  the  Pacific;  after  11  mos.  at  the  Station 
Hospital  In  Camp  Shelby.  All  in  all,  a  long 
and  varied  background. 

Prom  1924  to  1967  we  operated  the  hospi- 
tal with  no  subsidy  or  help,  except  a  non- 
profit charter,  surrendered  when  Bay  Me- 
morial was  opened  about  1950.  To  my  knowl- 
edge no  one  was  ever  turned  away  from  here 
(or  Llsenby's),  because  of  InabUlty  to  pay. 
or  because  of  race,  color  or  creed.  We  took 
care  of  all  the  charity  when  that  made  up 
most  of  what  we  had.  FERA  paid  the  doctor 
125.00  for  pre  and  post  natal  care  and  de- 
livery, but  I  let  that  go  to  the  hospital  and 
delivered  thoee  free  in  the  hospital.  I  recall 
the  50  cent  office  fee  days. 

In  the  mid  303  I  had  correspondence  with 
Julius  Rosenwald  about  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization for  all  and  ways  to  try  to  work 
out  some  prepayment.  Until  Insurance  came 
In  after  the  war,  most  hospitals  In  medium 
sized  communities  were  built  and  operated 
by  doctors  who  took  care  of  everybody.  The 
advent  of  HlU-Burton  hospitals  saw  the 
decline  of  proprietary  hospitals,  which  those 
on  public  staffs  saw  flt  to  deride,  and  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  hospital  care.  Doctors 
are  generally  not  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Hill-Burton  financed  hos- 
pitals, but  are  receiving  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  skyrocketing  costs.  Most  of  those 
graduated  in  the  past  25  years  know  little  or 
nothing  about  running  hospitals,  or  costs. 
We  were  taught  the  old  "sliding  fee  sched- 
tile"  when  I  was  In  medical  school,  which 
implied  that  the  doctor,  turning  away  no 
one,  charged  the  wealthy  larger  fees  for  the 
same  thing  he  did  free  for  the  poor,  and  for 
the  great  middle  class  fees  were  charged  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  pay,  with  few  objections 
to  being  overcharged.  Doctors  and  patients 
were  much  closer  then,  perhaps.  In  general. 
By  the  time  I  began  practice  the  sliding 
fee  schedule  was  on  Its  way  out  because  of 
the  Great  Depression,  and  the  fact  that  the 
middle  class  was  temporarily  practically 
wiped  out,  leaving  only  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Thanks  to  our  great  government,  its 
wise,  and  devoted  servants,  the  middle  class 
now  makes  up  all  but  the  smaller  percentage 
of  each  extreme. 

One  must  reminisce  and  philosophize  al- 
ways, We  live  by  our  philosophical  principles 
as  well  as  by  the  Inflexible  rules  of  life.  There 
Is  constant  change  and  will  always  be,  though 
In  some  ways  some  principles  and  some  things 
never  change.  So  we  must  adapt  ourselvee  to 
the  changes  as  best  we  can,  philosophically 
In  some  ways,  and  realistically  in  some  ways. 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  changes  In 
population,  communications,  transportation, 
and  industrialization  you  and  I  have  seen  in 


o\ir  life  times,  not  to  mention  those  affect- 
ing the  whole  world  and  mankind,  tlireaten- 
ing  the  existence  of  life. 

We  have  shunned  the  word  "Socialism"  in 
our  country  while  socializing  our  society  as 
rapidly  as  we  practically  can.  yet  stUl  trying 
to  hold  on  to  capitalism  in  all  Its  forms, 
despite  the  changes  it,  too,  has  undergone. 
As  long  as  we  cati  have  a  republic  and  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  of  the  type  we  have, 
we  should  be  able  to  meet  the  necessities 
for  socioeconomic  changes  freely,  boldly  and 
without  being  hypocritical  about  It.  If  our 
government  remains  a  representative  repub- 
lic, and  we  continue  to  try  to  be  aa  democrat- 
ic as  possible,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  a 
strong  centralized  government,  which  Is  what 
we  have  been  necessarily  evolutlng  toward 
all  the  time,  because  of  population  Increase 
and  material  changes?  We  can  not  reasonably 
go  backwards.  There  must  be  controls,  but 
these  can  be  democratic  and  sts  variable  as 
indications  point.  Quality  of  life,  with  equal 
distribution  of  the  necessities,  equal  op- 
portunity, reasonable  freedoms,  shared  fel- 
lowship, and  responsibility  sliared  also,  ac- 
cording to  ability,  with  every  able  bodied  per- 
son contributing  something  no  matter  how 
little  to  the  common  good,  with  the  common 
goal  not  the  calf  of  gold,  Baal  or  Molech,  but 
God's  own  laws  to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self, and  to  have  No  Other  God  but  God;  this 
is  what  Is  Ideal  for  our  country,  and  man- 
kind. 

Law  and  order  should  be  rigidly  enlorced 
while  we  experiment  and  try  to  learn  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  crime  and  violence. 
A  society  which  can  countenance  killing  of 
thousands  of  the  unborn  at  a  whim,  must  be 
realistic  enough  to  enforce  the  death  penalty 
to  the  criminals  of  violence  who  will  not, 
and  can  not,  live  without  threat  to  society. 

Now,  I  believe  our  country  should  be  as 
one  famUy.  and  that  the  laws  of  the  family — 
and  not  the  jungle — should  prevail.  Every 
one  given  citizenstiip.  or  born  in  this  coun- 
try, should  be  entitled  to  the  security  of  it. 
and  be  expected  to  contribute  to  Its  needs 
in  the  best  way  he  can.  Security  surely  means 
food,  clothing,  decent  shelter,  medical  care, 
and  a  sense  of  being  a  part.  Medical  care 
should  not  be  a  conunodlty  but  one  of  the 
necessities  of  life  to  which  every  citizen  is 
equally  entitled,  aa  he  is  equally  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  good  of  the  society. 

First,  there  is  enough  of  everything  if  it 
is  properly  used.  It  is  said  that  perhaps  60% 
of  the  people  who  see  doctors  get  to  see  them 
because  of  conditions  or  complaints  which 
could  be  as  well  cared  for  by  a  well  trained 
conscientious  nurse,  or  paramedical  person. 
Of  the  latter,  tens  of  thousands  have  received 
basic  and  special  training  through  Armed 
Services.  The  emergency  rooms  of  hospitals 
are  filled  at  Eilmost  all  hours  by  patients 
whom  the  doctor  is  expected  to  see.  Except 
In  real  emergencies,  severe  pain  or  Injury,  or 
serious  illness,  most  jjatients  can  be  seen 
and  treated,  or  screened,  by  trained  nursing 
or  paramedical  groups.  The  hospital  board  of 
trustees  should  be  50%  of  doctors  and  these 
people.  50%  of  the  consumers  or  laymen  (for 
lack  of  a  better  word).  The  distributions  of 
doctors  should  be  partly  a  responsibility  of 
the  medical  organizations,  with  facilities  and 
remuneration  a  governmental  responsibility 
where  indicated.  The  doctor  could  choose 
public  or  private  service.  (Practice) 

Hospital  care  should  be  nationalized,  fimds 
for  building,  supply,  and  maintenance  chan- 
neled as  in  the  Armed  Services.  All  people 
should  pay  into  the  government  proportion- 
ate insurance  costs,  with  employers,  or  the 
government  making  up  the  rest. 

Doctors  should  be  paid  and  treated  like 
all  other  highly  and  expensively  trained  peo- 
ple. The  means  used  to  pay  and  furnish 
fringe  benefits  such  as  In  places  like  Ochs- 
ner's Clinic  could  be  used,  or  like  In  the 
Armed  services.  I  think  that  to  treat  them  as 


in  the  Socialist  coumries,  or  Communist 
countries,  however,  is  going  to  result  in  the 
same  standards  of  medical  inefficiency  and 
service  they  have  there. 

People  should  be  encouraged  to  stay  away 
from  hospitals,  except  for  needed  care  or 
tests  that  can  be  done  nowhere  else.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  "Clinics"  or 
doctors  offices  where  all  tests  except  a  very 
few  can  be  much  cheaper  gotten;  and  edu- 
cated to  know  first  aid  and  treatment  for 
minor  Ills.  Those  who  go  to  hospitals  emer- 
gency rooms  for  minor  conditions  at  night, 
on  holidays,  etc.,  should  be  fined  by  a  board, 
or  have  to  pay  the  full  cost  exclusive  of  in- 
surance. 

As  to  prevention,  laws  should  enforce  every 
preventive  measure  possible  against  disease 
and  Injury.  This  could  save  50,000  lives,  and 
a  million  serious  Injuries  annually  where  the 
automobile  alone  Is  concerned,  and  countless 
others  of  Illness  or  violence  where  alcohol  Is 
to  blame.  The  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  requires  the  mutual 
cooperation  between  law  and  medicine.  In 
my  opinion  drug  pushers  should  be  treated 
as  capital  offenders,  and  subject  to  life  Im- 
prisonment or  the  death  penalty. 

I  think  that  the  matter  of  National  medi- 
cal care  Is  big  enough  to  separate  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health  from  HEW.  and  sadd'e  it 
with  recommendations  for  prevention,  and 
also  vrtth  National  health  care.  If  such  a  de- 
partment had  a  bureau  of  standards,  a  sec- 
tion for  procurement  such  as  the  Armed 
Services,  for  the  generally  used  common 
materials  such  as  sheets,  blankets,  beds,  as- 
pirin, etc.,  the  commonly  used  equipment 
and  drugs,  there  should  be  a  possibility  of 
great  savings.  All  hospital  personnel  could  be 
protected  by  Civil  service  standards  if  de- 
sired, and  doctors  could  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice, or  stay  in  private  practice. 

Germany  had  National  health  care  In  about 
1890,  and  produced  more  outstanding  men  In 
medicine  and  surgery  than  any  other  coun- 
try until  after  World  War  II.  They  were  com- 
ing back  until  Hitler  came  Into  power  with 
his  mad  fantasies  and  murderous  actions. 

This  is  surely  enough  for  the  time  being. 
My  Intent  is  to  show  I  have  the  close  back- 
ground and  experience  for  my  ideas  and  con- 
clusions. I  have  given  hospital  care  more 
thought,  and  more  time,  than  most  living 
physicians.  1  think  the  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, which  has  skyrocketed  so,  could  ac- 
tually be  cut  m  %  or  Vi-  If  doctors  can  be 
given  a  choice  of  National  Service  Practice, 
with  security  and  all  the  fringe  benefits  as 
highly  trained  and  skilled  personnel  retire- 
ment like  officers  of  the  government  (or  of- 
ficials of  proper  echelon).  I  think  the  aver- 
age cost  of  doctor's  fees  can  decline  along 
with  the  cost  of  living,  inflation,  etc.  There 
Is  a  lot  to  this,  but  if  the  principles  are 
soimd  and  basic,  and  the  administration  or 
treatment  Is  honest,  fair,  and  equitable,  we 
can  take  a  real  step  forward  to  a  better  life 
for  all,  rather  than  into  a  mess,  eventually 
two  steps  backwards. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  M.  Adams,  M  J3. 


STRENGTHENING     THE     NATION'S 
FORESTRY   PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday, 
March  15,  I  Introduced  for  myself  smd 
others  three  bills  which  are  intended  to 
strengthen  legislation  affecting  the  Na- 
tion's forestry  programs.  Forestry  pro- 
gi-ams  have  not  been  updated  to  meet 
present-day  demands.  It  is  felt  that  the 
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most  pressing  immediate  objectives  are 
spelled  out  in  these  new  measures  which 
are  being  reintroduced  today  in  order  to 
include  the  names  of  additional  co- 
sponsors.  The  total  number  of  cospon- 
sors  to  dace  is  57  and  joining  me  in  the 
introduction  of  some  or  all  of  these  bills 
today  are  the  following  Members  of  the 
House : 

Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Aber- 
NETHY,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 


SPRING  RAINS  ARE  NO  JOY  TO  THE 
STRIP  MINING  REGIONS 

•  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  first  full  day  of 
spring. 

The  spring  rains  bring  joy  to  many 
people  as  they  bring  to  life  roots  which 
have  been  sleeping  during  the  winter 
months. 

But  the  spring  rains  bring  fear  and 
apprehension  to  those  people  who  live 
in  areas  where  strip  mining  has  oc- 
curred. Strip  mining  has  literally  scalped 
the  topsoil  from  the  surface,  ripped  open 
hillsides,  cut  ugly  gullies,  and  polluted 
clear  streams  with  acid  mine  drainage. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
in  supporting  legislation  which  will  out- 
law this  assault  on  our  environment,  and 
this  insult  to  the  God-given  soU,  hills, 
forests  and  streams.  Sixty  Members 
from  22  States  are  cosponsoring  this 
legislation.  The  strippers  are  racing 
against  the  clock  to  expand  and  extend 
their  depradations,  because  they  know 
that  sooner  or  later  a  Federal  law  will 
be  passed.  I  hope  that  more  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation which  I  have  introduced  to  ban 
the  strip  mining  of  coal  and  provide 
assistance  for  the  reclamation  of  lands 
previously  stripped. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  madman  slashed 
the  beautiful  painting  of  the  Framing 
of  the  Constitution  which  hangs  at  the 
head  of  the  main  stairway  to  the  gallery. 
West  Virginia's  Secretary  of  State 
John  D.  Rockefeller  IV  has  very  aptly 
termed  strip  mining  "like  a  knife  slash- 
ing through  a  painting." 

Let  us  stop  the  devastation  of  our  land 
and  enact  legislation  to  ban  the  strip 
mining  oi  coal. 

I  include  the  following: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  20,  19711 

Strip  Mining  on  Trail 

Hardly  ever  does  a  westbound  Jet  leave 
here  on  a  clear  day  that  some  passenger 
doesn't  ask,  after  a  few  minutes  In  the  ftlr. 
"What's  happened  down  there?"  What  has 
happened  Is  that  broad  stretches  of  the  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  hills  have  been  devas- 
tated— stripped  bare  as  If  by  a  giant  hand 
with  a  hundred  fingers  that  has  left  an  ugly 
artistry  of  furrows,  revolting  even  from  a 
height  of  six  miles.  This  Is  the  legacy  of 
strip  mining,  which  baa  forced  people  In 
some  poor  regions  to  choose  between  Jobs 


and  the  preservation  of  a  verdant  environ- 
ment. 

At  l.ist  they  are  deciding  for  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  strip-mining  companies  are 
nervous.  An  astonishing  thing  happened  in 
West  Virginia  the  other  day;  the  state  Sen- 
ate voted  to  prohibit  all  stripping  In  36  of 
the  state's  55  counties  for  a  year,  and  to  re- 
strict these  operations  in  the  19  other  coun- 
ties. Public  revulsion  at  the  spreading  deso- 
lation seems  about  to  counterbalance  the 
long-dominant  power  of  the  mining  Interests. 
In  the  forefront  of  the  campaign  to  ban 
strip  mining  Is  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  West 
Virginia's  Democratic  secretary  of  state  and 
a  leading  contender  for  governor  in  1972. 
He  says  that  surface  mining  is  ru;ning  the 
state,  "like  a  knife  slash  through  a  paint- 
ing," and  he  deserves  considerable  credit  for 
the  Senate's  action.  The  legislation  was 
watered  down  in  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  breakthrough  Rockefeller 
seeks  will  not  came  this  spring,  but  change 
Is  in   the  wind. 

Meanwhile,  here  in  Washington,  Repre- 
sentative Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  is 
convinced  that  only  federal  action  cm  bring 
a  satisfactory  solution.  He  has  a  potent  argu- 
ment: If  West  Virginia  should  freeze  out  the 
strip  miners,  they  would  merely  move  over 
into  other  states  and  ccntlnue  their  depreda- 
tions. The  only  remedy,  as  he  sees  it.  is  a 
uniform  standard  applying  nationwide.  To 
achieve  that,  he  has  introduced  a  bill  with 
the  sharpest  teeth  Imaginable,  and  ha?,  been 
Joined  in  its  sponsorship  by  47  House  mem- 
bers from  17  states. 

This  measure  would  phase  out  all  strip 
mining  in  the  country  within  six  months 
after  its  enactment,  and  authorize  90  per- 
cent federal  matching  assistance  to  states 
for  reclamation  of  land  already  despoiled. 

The  Nixon  administration  also  recom- 
mends legislation  on  strip  mining;  it  would 
allow  the  states  two  years  to  submit  control 
proposals,  and  establish  no  definite  time 
after  that  for  federal  intervention  if  slate 
action  is  disappointing.  Hechler  claims  this 
would  be  a  "toothless  law"  that  would  ac- 
celerate the  devastation.  He  says  the  strip 
miners,  with  the  giant  machines  they  now 
use,  "will  be  hell-bent  for  gouging  out  the 
hills  in  those  two  years."  It  isn't  hard  to 
visualize  such  a  race  to  get  all  the  shallow 
cjal  before  the  final  whistle  is  blown. 

More  than  two  million  acres  already  ha\e 
been  laid  waste,  and  it  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  call  a  halt  and  start  repairing  the  damage. 
Hechler  is  showing  the  way. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18,  1971] 
The  Strip  Mine  Problem 

"Our  cl«iss  has  been  reading  and  discussing 
the  problem  of  strip  mining."  wrote  a  sixth 
grader  from  Coleraln.  Ohio  to  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler  last  month.  "I  think  is  like  a  wildfire 
destroying  the  forests  and  land  in  the  United 
States.  Since  we  live  in  eastern  Ohio,  we 
know  how  It  Is  spreading  and  leaving  scars 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  hope  Con- 
gress doee  not  feed  this  fire"  The  words  are 
only  those  of  a  child,  and  only  one  of  thou- 
sands of  pleas  received  dally  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Yet,  In  the  last  few  years,  public  worry  and 
outrage  over  strip  mining  have  been  twin 
clouds  In  a  gathering  storm.  The  West  Vir- 
ginia Secretary  of  State.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
IV,  recently  stood  behind  a  bill  that  would 
abolish  surface  mining  "completely  and  for- 
ever." Three  large  conservation  groups  have 
filed  suit  against  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  country's  largest  user  of  stripped 
coal.  In  West  Virginia's  largest  5trlp  mine 
county — Boone — a  p>oU  among  residents, 
according  to  Business  Week  magazine 
showed  10  to  1  against  the  practice.  Repre- 
sentative Hechler  has  Introduced  a  bill,  with 
35  co-sponsors  from  16  state-',  that  would 
federally  outlaw  stripping. 

All  this  conoern  Is  well  placed,  and  It  Is  to 


be  hoped  more  citizens  and  Institutions  will 
add  their  voice.  Yet,  however  sad  and  dis- 
gusting the  devastation  is  (nearly  two  mil- 
lion acres  to  date),  dealing  with  the  total 
realities  of  strip  mining— political,  economic 
cultural  and  legal— is  a  major  complexity! 
This  Is  not  unique:  no  environmental  prob- 
lem exists  in  a  vacuum,  solvable  with  the 
simplicity  of  one  approach.  Regarding 
stripping,  for  example,  the  nation  needs  coal 
for  its  electricity  but  It  also  needs  beautiful 
land  for  Its  soul.  Mining  areas  can  use  Jobs 
for  its  citizens,  but  It  can  also  use  Jobs  for 
workers  In  the  tourist  industry — provided 
something  Is  left  of  the  land  to  tour. 

With  the  bulldozers  and  shovels  continuing 
the  gouging  dally,  it  Is  clear  that  this  Con- 
greps  must  produce  legislation  either  to  stop 
the  practice  or  to  require  land-reclamation 
programs  that  really  do  reclaim  the  land. 
Aside  from  Representative  Hechler's  bill— a 
strong  one — several  others  have  been  offered. 
Including  the  administration's  Senator  Nel." 
son's.  Senator  Jackson's,  Representative 
Saylor's,  and  one  soon  from  Representative 
Dlngell  The  Senate  Interior  Committee  is 
preparing  for  hearings. 

Until  now,  the  technology  of  destruction 
has  had  an  almost  open  throttle  In  supply- 
ing coal  by  strip  mining.  Some  small  reclama- 
tion projects  by  the  Appalachian  Regiou.Tl 
Commission  and  a  few  companies  have  been 
operating:  but  usually,  the  land  is  left  for 
dead  once  the  coal  companies  move  on.  Aside 
from  the  barren  land,  a  Buerau  of  Mines 
official  estimates  that  some  5,700  miles  of 
Appalachian  streams  have  been  contaminated 
by  mine  acids.  Instant  solutions  are  of  course 
impossible,  but  no  reason  exists  for  not  hav- 
ing solutions  two  or  three  years  from  now. 
No  reason,  except  if  Congress  chooses  to 
"feed  this  fire"  Instead  of  putting  it  out. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  21,  1971] 

Ripping   Off   Mountaintops   In    Coal-Rich 

Appalachia 

(By  Peter  Bernstein) 

Whitesburg.  Ky. — The  mountain  collapsed 
on  Bert  Caudlll's  place  In  Johnny  Collins 
Hollow  one  night  last  December. 

Tons  of  earth  and  rock  excavated  by  a  strip 
miner's  coal  shovel  suddenly  let  go  on  a 
ridge  above  the  house.  An  angry  mass  of  up- 
rooted trees,  boulders  and  mud  swept  down 
the  slope,  barely  missing  the  house. 

"It  came  a-roarln'  down  the  hill  with  a 
sound  I  ain't  ever  heard  before,"  recalls  Ruby 
Caudlll.  "I  tell  you  I  was  plumb  scared." 

CaudlU  was  In  a  hospital  at  the  time  suf- 
fering from  a  bout  with  black  lung,  which 
he  had  contracted  from  breathing  coal  dust 
In  underground  mines  for  30  years. 

HIS    DREAM 

Today,  the  stripping  is  still  going  on  and 
more  mudslides  threaten  the  three-room 
Caudlll  home   But  they  are  still  living  In  It. 

"I  know  it  ain't  safe,"  Caudlll  says  as  he 
surveys  his  wrecked  property,  a  30-acre  plot 
where  he  had  managed  over  the  last  seven 
years  to  fulfill  his  dream  of  owning  a  small 
farm  with  some  cows,  chickens  and  a  few 
hogs.  "It's  so  that  I  can't  sleep  at  night  wor- 
rying over  my  home.  But  what  can  we  do? 
We  can't  Just  walk  off  and  leave  the  place. 
Where  would  we  go  If  we  did?" 

The  plight  of  the  Caudllls  Is  not  unique. 
Countless  poor  families  are  being  driven  from 
their  homes  by  strip  miners  whose  mecha- 
nized claws  are  devouring  the  land  In  this 
coal-rich  region  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains and  turning  It  into  dunes  of  lifeless 
soil. 

The  carnage  has  been  going  on  since  World 
War  II  in  the  hllltope  and  hollows  of  Ap- 
palachia. But  It  has  Intensified  since  1970. 
when  a  nationwide  fuel  shortage  shot  the 
price  of  coal  from  $6  to  as  high  as  $14  a  ton. 

Hundred    of    small    mine    operators    and 
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heavy  equipment  owners  in  quest  of  quick 
oroflts  went  after  the  deposits  easiest  to 
mine  near  the  surface.  They  merely  had  to 
rip  away  the  covering  layer  of  soil  and  rock 
to  get  to  the  veins  of  coal . 

la  Ketucky  alone,  the  number  of  strip 
mine  operators  nearly  tripled  In  1970,  from 
Ul  the  year  before  to  almost  300.  One  of 
them  from  neighboring  Virginia  obtained  a 
oermlt  from  Kentucky  mining  authorities  to 
RtrlD  the  ridge  overlooking  the  Caudlll  home. 

Work  began  almost  at  once,  despite  Cau- 
dlll's plea  to  revoke  the  operator's  permit, 
soon  there  were  explosions.  Large  boulders 
came  crashing  down  the  ridge.  Coal  mine  acid 
beean  contaminating  the  hollow's  water  sup- 
Dlv  There  was  no  stopping  the  damage,  so 
Caudlll  sold  his  livestock  and  hoped  for  the 

best 

After  the  December  mudslide,  Caudlll  sued 
the  stripper  for  $15,000.  But  so  far  he  hasn't 
been  able  to  collect  or  put  an  end  to  the  dlg- 
BlnK  on  the  ridge. 

Once  confined  to  the  Daniel  Boone  country 
of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  stripping  for 
coal  now  extends  Into  26  states,  from  Ala- 
bama to  Washington  In  the  far  Northwest. 
Its  ugly  scars  are  visible  in  every  region  of 
the  country. 

It  has  become  a  multl-blUion  dollar  busi- 
ness Some  35  percent  of  the  estimated  600 
millions  tons  of  coal  mined  last  year  In  the 
United  States  were  gotten  this  way. 

Strip  mining— and  the  damage  It  Is  doing 
to  the  land— has  been  hidden  from  the  view 
of  the  American  public  to  some  extent  by  the 
big  coal  companies,  coal-burning  utilities 
and  Industries  and  by  land  profiteers,  labor 
unions  and  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

FEW    SEE    IT 

The  blackout  extends  to  virtually  all  sur- 
face mining  for  such  other  minerals  as  Iron 
and  copper,  gold  clay,  phosphate  and  sand 
and  gravel  In  every  state.  The  mining  Is  done 
mostly  In  remote  areas  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
Few  people  see  It 

And  this  accounts.  In  turn,  lor  the  fact 
that  even  though  surface  mining  has  been 
big  business  for  50  years,  there  still  are  no 
federal  regulations  for  stripping  on  privately 
owned  land. 

Moreover,  fewer  than  half  the  states  have 
laws  requiring  strip  miners  to  repair  the 
damage  they  do  to  the  earth. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  still  depends  on 
an  outdated  1965  survey  for  Information 
about  the  extent  of  stripping,  even  though 
strip-mine  operations  have  doubled  In  some 
states. 

In  states  with  reclamation  laws,  enforce- 
ment Is  often  carried  out  by  untrained  In- 
spectors who  got  their  Jobs  through  political 
patronage. 

But  from  the  tragic  experiences  of  people 
like  the  Caudllls,  a  nationwide  movement  to 
regulate  all  strip  mining  Is  starting  to  take 
shape. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  state  legislature  has 
Imposed  a  two-year  prohibition  on  strip  min- 
ing in  22  of  the  state's  55  counties  where  such 
mining  has   not   begrun. 

And  In  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
the  hopes  of  mountain  people  have  been 
buoyed  by  a  court  suit  filed  recently  by  four 
leading  conservation  groups  against  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

The  TVA,  which  purchaees  more  than  a 
third  of  the  stripped  coal  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  Is  the  biggest  coal  user  In  the 
country,  would  be  enjoined  from  buying  coal 
under  a  $78  million  contract  signed  last  fall. 
The  purpose  of  the  suit,  essentially.  Is  to  stop 
strip  mining,  since  the  TVA  Is  a  federal 
agency,  and  Its  purchase  policies  are  certain 
to  Influence  other  coal  users. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  legislation 
that  would  require  all  states  to  reclaim  the 
ravaged  land. 


In  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent said  mining  operations  had  "scarred 
millions  of  acres  of  land"  and  that  problems 
such  as  landslides,  acid  mine  drainage,  and 
destruction  of  aesthetic  values  would  worsen 
unless  mining  Is  controlled. 

His  proposed  Mined  Area  Protection  Act 
would  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  set 
guidelines  for  state  reclamation  programs. 
However,  a  growing  number  of  lawmakers 
believe  the  stripping  problem  requires  strict 
federal  control,  and  that  the  matter  no  long- 
er can  be  left  to  the  states. 

So  far  39  congressmen  have  cosponsored 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Rep.  Ken.  Hechler,  D- 
W.Va.,  that  would  stop  the  stripping  of 
coal  altogether  and  place  federal  regulations 
on  the  surface  mining  of  other  minerals. 

Pitted  against  them,  however,  are  such 
powerful  organizations  as  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  National  Coal 
Association.  A  lobbying  group  representing 
most  strip-mine  operators.  Both  groups  op- 
pose any  outright  ban  on  strip  mining. 

Yet  even  they  concede  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  move  Into  strlp-mlnlng  reg- 
ulation. The  question — and  the  difference  of 
opinion — centers  on  Just  how  far  Congress 
should  move. 

Pew  Congressmen  will  ever  visit  the  hills 
and  hollows  where  the  Caudllls  live,  but 
among  those  who  have  are  men  whose  views 
about  strip  mining  are  changing. 

For  example.  Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker.  R- 
Tenn.,  has  a  personal  financial  stake  In  strip 
mining.  Baker  Is  business  manager  of  the 
44,000-acre  Payne-Baker  Estate  In  Scott 
County,  Tenn.,  under  which  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial bed  of  coad  already  being  stripped. 
Baker  temporarily  suspended  all  stripping 
on  the  estate  earlier  this  year.  He  says  "the 
very  best  efforts  at  reclamation  are  Just 
barely  good  enough,"  and  that  strip  mining 
should  be  prohibited  on  most  steep  slopes. 

There  are  some  people  who  would  disagree 
with  Baker,  but  they  are  mostly  multl-mil- 
Uonalres  like  Richard  Kelly,  a  resident  of 
Hazard.  Ky.,  who  is  founder  of  the  bl;;gest 
stripping   company   In  eastern   Kentucky. 

Says  Kelly:  "The  good  Ix>rd  put  that  coal 
there  to  be  mined.  He  left  It  up  to  the  genius 
of  mankind  to  develop  the  technology  to 
get  It  out.  And  strip  mining  Is  the  best  way 
yet." 

The  stripper  who  devasted  Bert  Caudlll's 
property — and  shattered  his  dreams — said 
almost  the  same  thing.  He  told  Caudlll  after 
the  landslide  occurred  that  he  was  not  to 
blame. 
The  landslide,  he  said,  was  an  act  of  God. 


[From  Environmental  Action,  Mar.  6, 1971] 

In  Congress:   Conservation  Versus  King 

Coal 


(By  Peter  Harnlk) 
Giant  gouging  machines  are  ruthlessly 
ravaging  our  precious  hillsides,  soil  and  for- 
ests, polluting  our  streams  with  acid  mine 
drainage,  and  making  vast  areas  start  to  look 
like  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Because  the 
strip  mining  of  coal  has  caused  the  most  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  environment,  this 
bill  Is  designed  to  phase  out  the  strip  mining 
of  coal  within  six  months  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bill . . ." 

With  these  words.  Representative  Ken 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia's  fourth  district 
Introduced  HJl.  4556,  "a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  control  of  surface  and  underground  coal 
mining  operations  which  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  our  environment."  Hechler  Is  not 
the  first  man  to  try  to  regulate  the  coal  In- 
dustry—his  bin  was  preceded  by  at  least 
half-a-dozen  others  this  year  alone— but  he 
has  taken  the  strongest  stand  and  em«  rged  as 
the  radical  In  what  looks  to  be  one  of  the 
major  upcoming  legislative  battles  of  the 
93nd  Congress. 

The  battle,  moreover,  Is  going  to  be  an  ex- 


tremely Interesting  one.  Involved  in  the  out- 
come are  miners,  mine  operators,  power  com- 
panies, steel  companies,  conservationists,  land 
speculators  and  even  the  consumer  who  wor- 
ries about  his  electric  bills.  Along  with 
Hechler.  some  others  have  a  stake  In  the 
battle,  including  President  Nixon.  Senators 
Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.,  and  Henry  Jackson, 
D-Wash.,  and  Representatives  Lloyd  Meeds, 
D-Wash.,  and  John  Baylor,  R-Pa.  And,  as  the 
battle  shapes  up,  others  are  likely  to  Jump 
on  the  various  bandwagons. 

Coal  In  the  1970s  Is  a  volatile  subject,  and 
Its  regtUatlon  by  Congress  is  not  something 
which  the  Industry— or  the  worker— Is  going 
to  take  lightly.  There  are  simply  too  many 
ramifications  to  such  an  action,  and  a  great 
deal  of  monev  stands  to  be  gained  or  lost. 

Representative  Hectiler  Is  not  the  only  man 
to  stand  up  and  declare  that  humanity  has 
suffered  enough  at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless 
mining  establishment.  He  Is  merely  the  latest 
of  a  long  string  of  eloquent  Appalachians 
who  have  tried— and,  on  the  whole,  failed— 
to  counteract  the  "march  of  progress"  which 
has  left  an  11 -state  region  ever  poorer,  more 
exploited  and  more  psychologically  damaged 
over  the  decades.  ^  „,    * 

Hechler— who  has.  In  fact,  adopted  West 
Virginia  as  his  own  and  Is  not  a  native  Appa- 
lachian—may have  a  larger  constituency 
than  he  realizes.  More  and  more  Americans 
are  finding  that  coal  Is  not  restricted  to  the 
far-off  mountainous  areas  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  but  Is  also  In  their  home 
state— and  often  under  their  own  properties. 
Significant  coal  or  lignite  deposits  are  known 
to  be  in  every  state  of  the  union  except  New 
York  New  Jersey,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Delavirare, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Hawaii. 

Unbelievably  huge  deposits  of  coal  Ue  under 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas.  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ok- 
lahoma, Texas,  Utah  and  Colorado,  not  to 
mention  the  "more  traditional"  Appalachian 
states.  Vast  areas  of  minoU  and  Indiana  have 
already  been  strip  mined  and  acreage  Is  be- 
ing rapidly  bought  up.  One  Indication  of  the 
reality  of  the  widespread  concern  Is  the  fact 
that  H.R.  4556  was  cosponsored  by  33  repre- 

Public  fury,  long  contained  by  the  Amer- 
ican "work  and  progress"  ethic,  Is  slowly  be- 
ing brought  to  bear  on  miners  In  general  and 
strippers  in  particular.  Homeowners  are 
afraid  of  having  to  move  out  In  a  hurry  If 
their  neighbors  sell  their  properties  to  the 
miners.  The  ones  that  hold  out  are  left  with 
huge  coal  refuse  banks,  mammoth  earth 
movers  and  trucks,  coal  fires  and  air  pollu- 
tion, acid  mine  drainage  and  water  pollution. 
Besides  the  environmental  Insults,  there 
are  plentv  of  other  outrages  associated  with 
mining.  According  to  a  housewife  m  Ohio,  the 
former  farm  and  unmarked  Quaker  grave- 
yard of  two  of  President  Nixon's  ancestors, 
William  MUhous,  8r.,  and  Jr.,  are  threatened 
with  being  destroyed  by  miners.  In  West 
Virginia  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of 
houses,  schools  and  churches  being  crushed 
by  boulders  placed  haphazardly  or  carelessly 
on  a  cliff's  edge  by  miners. 

Destruction,  callousness,  financial  consid- 
erations, gruesome  stories  anu  misery  have 
commonly  been  bywords  of  mining.  Why. 
then,  after  over  a  century  of  neglect  Is  the 
subject  of  mining  restrictions  coming  up  In 
the  halls  of  Congress,  In  the  legislatures  of 
several  state  capitals  and — most  Important, 
In  the  minds  of  millions  of  people? 

The  answer,  simply.  Is  that  mining  regtUa- 
tlon Is  an  Idea  "whose  time  has  come." 
More  accurately,  the  current  swelling  of  sen- 
timent for  regulation — or  prohibition- Is  the 
result  of  a  protracted  struggle  between  con- 
servationists and  the  nation's  mining  inter- 
ests. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  "all  power  pol- 
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lutes,"  and  It  has  also  been  obvious  that  coal 
mining  for  the  generation  of  electricity- 
wreaks  havoc  upon  the  environment. 
Throughout  the  19508  and  608.  however,  con- 
servationists did  not  complain  too  loudly 
about  mining  for  three  reasons:  coal  pro- 
duction was  erratic  and  relatively  low  during 
the  period;  no  one  had  any  plans  for  what 
to  da  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
coal  miners  in  the  event  of  coal  legislation; 
and  It  appeared  that  nuclear  power  plants 
were  on  the  verge  of  being  successfully  built, 
thus  removing  the  reliance  on  coal. 

In  actual  fact,  though,  none  of  these  trends 
emerged.  Major  stumbling  bloclss  slowed  the 
development  and  deployment  of  atomic 
power  plants.  Hectrlcal  demand  soared  and 
coal  production  Increased.  And,  because  of 
automation  and  new  methods,  employment 
shrank,  prices  went  up  and  pressure  to  ex- 
pand the  Industry  Increased  in  the  late 
1960s. 

In  the  closing  months  of  1969,  Congress 
dealt  coal  men  a  well-deserved  blow  by 
forcing  them,  for  the  first  time,  to  honestly 
provide  for  the  safety  and  health  of  their 
workers.  Dangerous  and  weak  underground 
mines  were  to  be  strengthened  or  shut  down. 
Proper  ventilation  apparatus  was  to  be  in- 
stalled to  decrease  the  dlsease-c^'jslng  coal 
dust.  Certain  types  of  explosives  were  pro- 
hibited. Fines  were  high.  Ins^ctors  were 
zealous  and  convictions  were  numerous. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Northeast's  power 
shortage  occurred,  raising  the  price  of  coal 
from  the  usual  average  of  $5.00  per  ton  to 
unheard-of  rates  of  910.00  or  912.00  per  ton. 
The  oombinatlon  of  stringent  underground 
safety  precautions  and  high  prices  lured 
many  unscrupulous,  non-miner  businessmen 
into  strip  mining. 

Strip  mining  Is  not  very  difficult.  Even  In 
those  states  with  the  strictest  regulations, 
one  needs  only  a  mining  plan  (for  which  an 
engineer  Is  hired  for  two  weeks) ,  a  permit,  a 
deed  to  the  land  (or  its  mineral  wealth),  a 
small  amount  of  money  to  pest  bond  (assur- 
ing, theoretically,  the  reclamation  and  resto- 
ration of  the  land),  a  bulldozer  and  a  truck. 
The  average  strip  mine  operator  employs  less 
than  five  men,  has  no  fears  of  explosions, 
cave-ins  or  floods,  has  no  overhead  expenses 
(like  electricity),  and  stands  to  make  a  good 
deal  of  money. 

What  remains  after  the  strip  miner  has 
cleared  out,  however,  is  not  so  easy  to  predict. 
It  can  range  from  a  delightful  lake  In  a  re- 
forested park  to  (and  more  often)  a  dismal, 
stinking  swamp  of  sulfurous  water  stagnat- 
ing Bmld  sheer  walls  of  coal,  residue  and 
stone.  Or,  a  mine  refuse  bank  might  Ignite 
and  burn  slowly  and  tortousiy  for  years.  p<:)l- 
lutlng  the  air.  Or,  what  used  to  be  the  top 
and  sides  of  a  majestic  forested  hill  will  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  a  rock-  and  coal-strewn  valley, 
surrounded  by  Its  bare-faced,  eroding  valley 
walls. 

The  scenarios  vary  widely,  but  the  out- 
c<wne  is  usually  the  same — the  coal  men  make 
huge  profits,  the  environment  suffers  and  the 
residents  of  the  area  are  either  driven  out  or 
devastated. 

As  an  alternative  to  stripping,  under- 
ground mining  has  obvious  appeal.  The  un- 
derground mine,  theoretically,  needs  only 
entrance,  has  virtually  no  effect  upxjn  vege- 
tation or  toi>soll,  la  refilled  after  the  opera- 
tion with  refuse  or  crvished  stone,  and  is  then 
sealed. 

Actually,  of  course,  few  or  no  environmen- 
tal safeguards  exist.  In  real  life,  underground 
mines  cause  almost  as  much  damage  as  sur- 
face mines — in  terms  of  the  i>ollutlon  of  the 
water  table,  major  underground  firee,  and 
subsidence  of  surface  lands.  Millions  of  acres 
have  subsided  nationwide,  causing  pipes, 
roods  and  sewers  to  break,  houses  to  col- 
lapse, villages  to  be  rearranged  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly,  mine  fires  have  smoldered 


for  decades,  heating  the  ground,  polluting 
the  air,  and  killing  vegetation. 

Until  fairly  recently,  the  coal  industry  was 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  rapid  growth 
of  strip  mining.  Stripped  coal  Is  generally  in- 
ferior to  deep  mined  coal,  and  underground 
miners  resented  the  resultant  lowering  of  the 
price.  Furthermore,  the  average  surface 
miner  could  nearly  double  his  underground 
counterpart's  production  rate  of  18  tons  of 
coal  a  day,  and  coal  men  were  apprehensive 
that  strippers  would  lower  even  further  the 
public  image  of  the  Industry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  union,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  (UMWA).  was 
quite  pleased  with  the  expansion  of  strip 
mining.  Above  ground  miners,  after  all.  are 
not  as  subject  to  rock  slides,  explosions, 
black  lung  disease.  cave-Ins,  flooding  and 
coal  haulage  accidents  as  are  underground 
miners. 

Slowly,  however,  the  two  groups  began  to 
reverse  their  stands.  As  stripping  grew — it 
now  represents  about  36  percent  of  the  min- 
ing Industry — it  became  unrealistic  for  the 
National  Goal  Association  to  reject  strippers 
from  the  ranks.  Now  coal  men  accept  all 
forms  of  coal  production  as  legitimate.  In- 
cluding auguring — or  the  removal  of  Inac- 
cessible coal  by  using  mammoth  drills — a 
method  which  accounts  for  less  than  four 
{jercent  of  the  Industry. 

The  XJMVf.K,  on  the  other  hand,  begin  to 
get  .somewhat  dl'enchtmted  with  strip  min- 
ing. Although  the  accident  rate  at  a  surface 
mine  l."?  about  half  that  of  the  underground 
mine,  the  stringent  enforcement  of  the  19R9 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  it  13  hoped, 
will  lower  the  death  and  disability  rate  at 
underground  facilities.  The  main  drawback 
of  stripping,  in  the  eyes  of  UMWA,  Is  that  It 
reduces  employment  possibilities,  since  fewer 
men  are  required  at  each  surface  mine. 

At  present,  the  industry  Ls  gearing  up  for 
a  flg^t  on  the  strip  and  underground  mining 
Issues,  both  In  Washington  and  in  several 
of  the  state  capitals.  Its  position  Is  clear — 
coal  is  necessary,  the  public  demands  elec- 
tricity, surface  mining  accounts  for  over  one- 
third  of  the  production,  strip  mined  areas 
are  reclalmable.  The  UMWA  is,  as  usual, 
somewhat  ambiguous  as  to  where  it  stands. 
The  Union  is  concerned  about  the  20.000 
members  who  work  In  strip  mines  (90.000 
others  do  not) ,  and  it  has  attacked  the  Hech- 
ler  bill  as  "so  much  grandstanding."  It  has 
also  attacked  the  Nixon  administration  for 
the  weakness  of  its  approach.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  president,  Tony  Boyle,  con- 
tinues to  call  for  strict  regulations  of  strip 
mining,  although  he  apparently  envisions 
much  of  the  clean-up  and  reclamation  costs 
being  borne  by  the  federal  government. 

While  awaiting  Congressional  action  on 
mining,  the  National  Coal  Association,  the 
UMWA  and  environmentallsta  are  focusing 
on  some  of  the  current  activities  in  Appa- 
lachla.  In  particular,  they  are  watching  Ten- 
nessee, West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

All  Appalachian  states  have  laws  concern- 
ing surface  mining.  Most  of  them.  Including 
the  so-called  "strict"  ones,  are  relatively  or 
totally  Ineffective  at  preventing  or  even  min- 
imizing environmental  damage.  Kentucky, 
reputed  to  have  the  best  mining  regulation 
laws  in  the  country,  has  been  the  outstand- 
ing example  of  a  state  which  has  not  been 
able  to  control  the  problem  through  legisla- 
tion. Last  year.  In  desperation,  several  coun- 
ties In  the  state  took  steps  to  ban  stripping 
under  public  nuisance  statutes,  but  the  ac- 
tions were  overruled  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  state. 

Kentucky's  legislature,  which  la  largely 
dominated  by  coal  money,  meets  for  two 
months  every  two  years.  Last  year,  environ- 
mentalists were  badly  prepared,  and  found 
little  support  in  their  efforts  to  ban  stripping 
in  the  mountainous  eastern  part  of  the  state. 


Next  year,  according  to  Tom  Ramsey  of  the 
Pike  Coimty  Citizens  Association,  they  plan 
to  be  better  equipped  and  prepared.  "I  think 
we  are  seeing."  Ramsey  told  Environmental 
Action,  "a  level  of  seriousness  that  hunt 
existed  before.  The  question  we  have  to  face 
now  is  whether  the  small  organization* 
around  here  will  forget  their  petty  differ- 
ences and  work  together  for  some  meaningful 
advances." 

In  Tennessee,  the  Tennessee  Citizens  for 
Wllderne.ss  Planning  (TCWP)  Is  trying  to  get 
some  changes  In  that  state's  surface  mining 
laws  during  this  year's  legislative  session. 
The  TCWP  has  submitted  legislation  which 
would  stiffen  the  rate  structure  for  acreage 
and  permits,  and  add  a  "reclamation  fee"  of 
10  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined.  The  pro- 
posals require  a  minimum  bond  of  $1000  per 
permit  and  abolish  a  provision  that  those 
with  sufficient  assets  need  not  put  down  any 
bond  to  assure  reclamation. 

TCWP  wants  also  to  b?a  mining  on  certain 
lands  where  reclamation  is  unfeasible  on 
pollution  Inevitable  The  group  would  also 
eliminate  a  rather  remarkable  provision  that 
presently  permits  mining  of  an  area  for  10 
day  before  actually  obtaining  a  permit.  Other 
sections  detail  the  procedure  which  would  be 
required  for  proper  reclamation. 

The  position  that  the  Tennessee  group  has 
taken  Is  not  a  particularly  radical  one.  In 
contrast  with  Its  original  hopes,  the  group 
has  even  backed  off  on  some  of  Its  proposals. 
In  Tennessee,  however,  the  laws  have 
served  only  the  mine  operators  thus  far,  and 
it  Is  FKjlltically  unrealistic  to  aissume  that 
the  situation  can  be  changed  In  one  fell 
swoop. 

The  one-fell-swoop  approach,  however.  Is 
being  tried  in  a  spectacular  way  in  West  Vir- 
ginia— and  by  none  other  than  Secretary  of 
State  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV.  Rockefeller,  to 
the  amazement  of  many,  has  announced  that 
he  is  seeking  nothing  less  than  a  total  ban 
on  strip  mining  in  the  state. 

The  prospects  for  such  a  ban — which  has 
been  likened  to  a  prohibition  of  banking  in 
New  York — are  slim,  but  the  possibility  Is 
there.  West  Virginians  are  a  bit  further  down 
the  road  than  most  Americans — as  their  land 
ha3  been  leveled  around  them,  their  con- 
sciousness has  been  raised.  .Mihough  mining 
is  very  Important  to  the  state's  economy,  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  labor  force  Is  em- 
ployed on  surface  facilities.  A  Rockefeller 
aide  noted  that  the  campaign  has  picked  up 
support  over  the  past  four  weeks.  One  occur- 
rence on  which  Rockefeller  Is  basing  some 
of  his  enthusiasm  Is  a  proposed  1961  legis- 
lative amendment,  which  would  have  efffec- 
tively  banned  stripping  In  the  state.  It  was 
defeated  by  only  one  vote. 

Many  environmentalists,  however,  are 
skeptical  of  a  ban's  chances  They  fear  the 
unemployment  argument  and  the  power  of 
the  coal  lobby  in  Charleston.  Tom  Bethell 
of  Appalachia  Information  pointed  out  to 
Environmental  Action  that  the  highly  popu- 
lar black  lung  bill  was  nearly  defeated  by 
the  coal  industry  and  passed  only  nine  min- 
utes before  the  West  Virginia  legislative  ses- 
sion ended  in  1969. 

Instead  of  facing  the  Rockefeller-backed 
bill  head  on,  the  strip  miners  are  using  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  as  a  screen.  This 
bill  would  give  the  voters  In  each  county  the 
right  to  decide  whether  they  want  to  ban 
strip  mining  in  that  county.  Seemingly  demo- 
cratic, the  bill  actually  is  Just  what  the  strip- 
pers want,  since  it  stipulates  that  25  percent 
of  a  county's  voters  must  call  for  the  ref- 
erendum for  it  to  occur.  All  observers  agree 
that,  because  of  the  terrain,  the  number  of 
tiny  hamlets  and  Isolated  houses,  and  the 
voter  apathy,  the  figure  is  unattainable — es- 
pecially since  each  signature  would  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  coal  men  and  would  have  to 
be  verified. 
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Of  the  six  bills  already  Introduced  In  Con- 
ness  or  announced  publicly,  three  have  been 
J  referred   to   the   House   Interior  Committee, 

ii  two  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 

-ne the    Administration's — has     not    been 

submitted  yet.  Two  of  tne  bills— .Tackson's 
and  Saylor's— EU-e  identical. 

The  leglsltaive  history  of  strip  mining  bills 
is  quite  extraordinary.  The  Say  lor  bill,  the 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act  of  1971  (H.R 
80)  which  is  actually  the  least  stringent 
of  those  introduced,  has  been  submitted  to 
the  House  continuously  for  almost  a  decade. 
And,  although  Baylor  U  and  has  been  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee the  bill  has  never  been  brought  up  or 
dlfiiussed.  In  fact,  Saylor  Introduced  a  bill 
into  the  86th  Congress  (1959),  which  would 
have  authorized  a  study  of  the  effects  of  strip 
mining  and  a  report.  It  was  Ignored. 

The  two  Senators  who  have  mining  legisla- 
tion pending  have  also  submitted  their  bills 
a  number  of  times.  Again,  because  of  the 
philosophical  bent  of  the  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee — Western,  pro-mining, 
pro-land  utilization— the  bills  were  burled. 

This  year,  however,  with  environmental 
pressures  at  a  maximum,  the  committee  will 
have  to  act.  And  with  an  energy  crisis  loom- 
ing, the  committee  will  have  to  make  some 
difficult,  carefully  thought  out  decisions. 
Moreover,  the  days  of  faltering,  path-break- 
ing bills  are  over.  The  Interior  Conmilttees 
will  be  faced  with  the  likes  of  the  Hechler 
bill  and  the  more  moderate — but  still 
lough — Meeds  bill. 

At  present,  it  looks  as  If  the  Administra- 
tion bill  will  be  accepted  as  a  starting  base, 
with  environmentalists  and  coal  interests 
tugging  in  opposite  directions.  Hechler  has 
shown  surprising  early  support  with  33  co- 
sponsors  as  well  as  widespread  acclaim  among 
conservationists.  The  Meeds  bill  (H.R.  32991, 
which  has  been  given  little  publicity  as  yet, 
may  come  on  as  a  strong,  but  fair  com- 
promise. Its  major  virtues  over  the  Nixon 
bill  are  a  far  more  stringent  penalty  scale 
(up  to  SIO.OOO) ,  a  recognition  that  the  states 
have  done  an  extremely  poor  job  of  regulat- 
ing coal  thus  far.  and  a  section  outlining  a 
reclamation  schedule  for  "orphan  mines,"  or 
those  to  which  no  one  lays  claim  once  they 
have  been  mined.  The  Nixon  bill  also  con- 
fidently assumes  that  the  states  will  shape 
up  In  their  enforcement  at  the  Admlnistra- 
Uon's  urging.  One  of  the  bill's  drawbaclcs  Is 
that  it  refers  only  to  coal  mines,  whereas  the 
Administration's  covers  all  minerals. 

This  n.arks  only  the  vi-ry  beginning  of  the 
battle  for  environmental  and  humanitarian 
justice  for  Appalachia  and  other  regions 
which  have  been  devastated  by  the  mining 
industry.  The  groundwork  for  the  battle  has 
been  laid  by  those  groups  who  have  worked 
for  the  miner's  health  and  safety,  and  by 
those  who  have  worked  to  publicize  the  need 
for  envlromnental  sanity  in  the  Immediate 
future.  The.?e  forces  are  now  ready.  It  appears, 
to  challenge  the  notion  of  "King  Coal"  and 
the  claimed  'right"  of  the  miners  to  gouge 
and  destroy  where  they  please. 

[Prom  Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times] 

STBff-MlNE   CONTaOL  Is  UP  TO   CONGRESS 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 
Washington — Federal  control  over  strip- 
mining  of  coal,  until  now  something  of  an 
unnoticed  and  unwanted  child  of  the  eco- 
logical movement,  will  be  up  for  adoption 
soon  In  Congress. 

After  more  than  two  years'  delay  and  after 
substantial  weaklning  changes,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's answer  to  the  regulation  of 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  of  despoiled 
land  will  be  introduced  this  week. 

At  about  the  same  time.  Rep  Ken  Hechler, 
D-W.  Va.,  intends  to  introduce  a  much  more 
radical  proposition — a  total  ban  on  the  strip- 
ping of  coal  and  stiff  regulation  of  the  sur- 
face mining  of  other  minerals. 


Already  awaiting  consideration  Is  a  bill  in- 
troduced last  month  by  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
D-WlB.,  the  father-confeisor  of  the  ecology- 
movement,  whose  proposal  fits  somewhere 
between  the  Nixon  approach  and  the  Hechler 
approach. 

Congressional  sources  believe  other  sur- 
face-mining regulation  proposals  will  even- 
tually be  Introduced  this  year,  with  hearings 
in  the  House  and  Senate  a  probability. 

Nelson's  bill  was  introduced  last  year  but 
no  hearings  were  held.  In  1968  the  Senate 
held  hearings  on  proposed  legislation,  but 
It  died  In  committee.  No  House  hearings 
were  held. 

President  Nixon,  Rep.  Hechler  and  Sen. 
Nelson  all  agree  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  move  into  the  subject  of  strip- 
mine  regulation.  The  question — and  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion — centers  on  just  how  far 
into  the  subject  Congress  should  move. 

•  •  •  envlrorunental  message  on  Feb. 
•  •  •  urged  congressional  action.  The  ad- 
ministration, in  Its  strip-mine  proposal  that 
will  go  in  this  week,  says  "This  legislation 
is  long  overdue.  The  longer  it  is  put  off,  the 
larger  the  ultimate  cost  will  be." 

Sen.  Nelson,  who  has  proposed  controls 
for  four  years,  calls  effective  environmental 
control  Bind  supervision  of  strip-mining  prac- 
tices "an  urgent  national  necessity." 

Hechler's  view  is  that  reclamation  of 
stripped  lar.d  cannot  be  done  effectively. 
"I've  not  seen  It  done  effectively  and  that's 
why  I'm  taJting  such  an  extreme  position," 
he  said. 

Hechler  said  he  feels  public  concern  runs 
high  over  the  ravages  of  surface  mining, 
which  chews  up  about  150,000  acres  every 
year  and  leaves  them  in  varying  states  of 
disarray. 

"Public  demand  Is  much  greater  than 
the  demand  in  Congress,"  Hechler  remarked. 
"TTie  newer  members,  however,  are  Interested 
In  this  kind  of  legislation— I'll  know  better 
next  week  Just  how  interested  they  are." 

"How  far  do  I  think  I  will  get  with  this 
proposal?"  he  said  In  response  to  a  question. 
"You  plant  the  flag  halfway  up  the  hill  this 
year  and  you  keep  trying  until  you  get  it  to 
the  top." 

Whether  Ills  own  proposal  gets  very  far 
or  not.  Hechler  feels  the  administration  leg- 
i-ilatlon  fars  way  short  of  what  the  public 
should  expert.  "I  don't  think  it  will  work." 
he  said.  "They  are  horsing  arovind  with  state 
plans  .  .  .  the  states  have  failed  to  enforce 
the  laws  that  already  are  on  the  books." 

MORTON   NOTED    2   J»BOBLEMS 

Although  advertised  as  a  stringent  ap- 
proach to  the  strip-mine  problem,  a  review 
of  the  administration  plan  suggests  that  It 
win  be  less  than  satisfactory  to  the  Nelsons, 
the  Hechlers  and  rank-and-file  conservation- 
ists. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  McH-ton,  In 
a  message  sent  to  Congress  last  week,  said 
surface  and  underground  mining  present  two 
distinct  problems:  1.  Minimizing  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  preesnt  and  future 
mining  and  2,  healing  the  wounds  Inflicted 
by  past  mining  practices. 

The  admlnlstraUon  bill,  while  It  covers 
both  surface  and  underground  opera- 
tions. Is  directed  only  to  the  first  point.  It 
makes  no  effort  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
disturbed  lands  left  t>ehlnd  from  the  past, 
or  to  rectify  continuing  environmental  prob- 
lems they  cause. 

"The  proposed  bill  recognized  that  the 
initial  responsibility  for  developing  and  en- 
forcing regulations  should  rest  with  the 
states,"  Morton  said. 

But  he  said  that  the  effort  must  be  stand- 
ardized nationaUy  "so  that  Industry  will  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  In  every  state." 

However,  the  wording  of  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon bill  is  sure  to  raise  some  red  flags  on 
Capitol  Hill.  But  frequent  use  of  terms  such 
as  "may"  and  "can"  Instead  of  "shall"  and 
by  a  vagueness  about  timing  and  reclama- 


tion requirements,  questions  likely  will  be 
raised  about  the  admin  istraton's  sense  0(f 
urgency  about  its  proposals. 

For  example,  the  statee  are  giver,  two  ye«« 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law  to  submit  to 
the  Interior  secretary  their  proposals  for 
governing  rmnir.g  operations..  It  provldea 
no  assurance  that  the  states  will  take  action. 
If  a  stale  fails  to  act,  the  law  would  then 
direct  the  secretary  to  "promptly  issue  en- 
vironmental regulations  for  mining  opera- 
Uons"  In  that  state.  But  it  puts  no  Ume  lim- 
it on  the  secretary. 

CUroiXINES   NOT  BINDING 

State  programs,  according  to  the  proposal, 
are  to  be  based  on  galdellnes  Issued  by  the 
secretary.  But  the  guidelines  "shall  attempt 
to  assure  that  state  regulations  provide  the 
op?rator  of  a  mining  operation  sufficient 
flexlblUtv  to  choose  the  most  economically 
efficient  means  of  meeting  the  requirements." 
Guidelines,  critics  are  likely  to  point  out, 
are  not  binding.  Regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  would  be  binding.  But  the  bill 
does  not  addrees  itself  to  that  Issue. 

Moreover,  this  approach  resurrects  the 
economic-feasibility  philosophy  that  some 
in  Congress  felt  waa  adequately  banished 
by  the  air -pollution  control  act  passed  laat 
year.  Alr-poUutlon  critics  argued  that  the 
economic  test  left  the  door  to  Inaction  wide 
open. 

Under  the  Nixon  propoeal,  states  would 
have  the  authority  to  prohibit  mining  In 
areas  where  adequate  reclamation  Is  not 
poeeible.  On  the  other  hand.  It  does  not 
spell  out  the  meaning  of  the  term  "ade- 
quate." 

Another  Issue  not  dealt  with  In  the  pro- 
poeal Is  the  effect  of  one  state's  regula- 
tion on  another  state.  For  example,  the 
acid  mine  drainage  that  poUutes  the  Ohio 
River  in  West  Virginia  has  an  effect  on 
Kentucltiana  who  use  the  river  down- 
stream. 

Still  another  gap  In  the  NUon  propoeal 
shows  up  in  its  proposed  TlUe  HI— en- 
vironmental controls  aa.  mining  operaUons 
on  federal  lands.  The  proposal  does  not  re- 
quire controls  on  the  use  of  federal  land, 
but  rather  "permite"  federal  offlclala  to  es- 
tablish controls. 

Rep.  Hechler  said  his  legislation  will  to- 
tally ben  the  stripping  of  ooal  several  montha 
after  enactment  and  will  require  surface 
miners  of  other  minerals  to  submit  reclama- 
tion plans  for  their  operations. 

In  areas  where  reclamation  is  not  pos- 
sible, the  Hechler  bill  would  prohibit  min- 
ing. Each  state  would  be  given  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  In  which  to  put  forth  its  own 
regulations  for  controlling  surface  mining, 
with  the  federal  government  moving  In  if 
a  state  did  not  do  the  job. 

Under  Hechler's  plan,  the  law  would  be 
administered  not  by  Interior,  but  by  the 
new  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Within  six  months  after  passage,  EPA  would 
he  required  to  publish  regulations — not 
guidelines — for  environmental  controls  on 
surface  mining  and  for  "orphan"  coal  mine 
lands. 


CALLED   'PHONT   ARaUMENT' 

Hechler  said  part  of  his  pvirpose  In  pro- 
posing a  complete  ban  on  stripping  of  coal — 
which  amounts  to  about  a  fifth  of  total 
U.S.  production — Is  to  lend  support  to  a 
stripping  ban  now  being  debated  In  the 
West  Virginia  legislature. 

"But  1  still  feel  that  while  West  Virginia 
may  lead  the  way  en  this,  surface  mining 
Is  a  national  problem."  he  said.  "Other 
states  should  not  have  to  suffer  the  problem 
even  if  West  Virginia  does  take  a  tough 
stance  on  stripping." 

The  Huntington  Democrat  described  the 
economic  argument  being  used  against  the 
West  Virginia  ban  proposal — that  It  will 
put  thousands  out  of  work— as  a  "phony 
argument," 
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"We  have  to  open  more  deep  mines  under- 
ground." he  said.  "I'm  prepared  to  bite  the 
bullet  on  this  one.  With  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  (for  underground  miners),  we  wouldn't 
have  to  face  the  argument  about  strip-min- 
ing being  safer  or  more  economically  feas- 
ible " 

The  Gaylord  Nelson  approach— going  fur- 
ther than  the  administration  bill,  but  not 
as  far  a3  Hechler's — would  ban  surface  min- 
ing In  areas  where  reclamation  Is  not  feasible. 

It  would  provide  for  federal  standards  for 
reclamation,  allowing  the  states  to  conduct 
their  own  programs  but  also  calling  for  fed- 
eral Intervention  If  they  fall  to  do  so. 

Nelson's  bill— as  Is  the  case  with  Hech- 
ler's— is  aimed  at  restoring  previously  mined 
land,  providing  grants  to  states  and  federal 
aid  to  Individual  land  owners  for  reclama- 
tion work. 

House  Bill  Would  Forbid  All  Strip-Mining 
IN  United  States 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washington. — Thirty  House  members,  In- 
cluding some  Republicans  and  Democrats 
from  coal  states,  introduced  a  bill  yesterday 
that  would  totally  ban  the  strip-mining  of 
coal,  which  accounts  for  more  than  a  third 
of  the  nation's  supply. 

Most  observers  give  the  legislation  next 
to  no  chance  of  becoming  law,  but  It  could 
very  well  stimulate  a  spirited  debate  in  Con- 
gress over  the  environmental  damage 
wrought  by  stripping  and  the  need  for  some 
sort  of  federal  reclamation  standards. 

Several  other  less  stringent  proposals,  in- 
cluding a  Nixon  administration  bill  that 
was  two  years  in  preparation,  already  have 
been  sent  to  Congress.  Hearings  are  likely 
In  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  architect  of  the  strip-mine  ban.  Rep. 
Ken  Hechler,  D-W.  Va.,  said  he  thought  the 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  sign  up  20  co- 
sponsors  in  less  than  a  day  indicated  a  grow- 
ing concern  in  the  House  over  problems 
caused  by  surface  mining, 

Hechler  acknowledged  that  his  proposal — 
if  adopted — could  have  a  severe  impact  eco- 
nomically and  socially  across  the  nation,  but 
he  said  the  "ruthless  rape  of  the  environ- 
ment" must  be  stopped. 

Strip-mined  coal  last  year  reached  a  new- 
high,  accounting  for  about  35  per  cent  of  all 
U.S.  production.  The  percentage  in  Kentucky 
was  even  higher — 50  million  of  the  state's 
120  million-ton  production  In  1970  came 
from  strip  and  auger  operations. 

Hechler  and  one  of  his  co-sponsors.  Rep. 
John  Selberllng,  a  Democrat  from  coal- 
producing  Ohio,  met  with  the  press  yester- 
day to  discuss  the  proposed  law  in   detail 

Hechler  said  the  environmental  Impact  of 
stripping — stream  pollution,  and  disturb- 
ance, soil  erosion,  landslides  and  the  de- 
struction of  scenic  values — Is  becoming  so 
great  that  the  entire  system  must  be  sharply 
harnessed. 

"Because  the  strlp-mlnlng  of  coal  has 
caused  the  most  Irreparable  damage  to  our 
environment,  this  bill  Is  designed  to  phase 
out  the  strlpmlnlng  of  coal  within  six  months 
of  enactment,"  Hechler  said. 

SATS    DAMAGES    ARE    RISING 

He  charged  that  the  administration  bill 
"does  not  go  fas  enough."  and  is  so  vague 
and  casual  that  "we  are  inviting  the  same 
old  artful  dodging  and  delay  which  char- 
acterized attempt  to  control  air  pollution 
during  the  19608." 

Hechler  said  strip-mine  damages  "are 
steadily  rising";  noting  that  10  years  ago 
only  29  per  cent  of  the  nation's  coal  came 
from  surface  mines.  The  percentage  has 
gone  up  six  points  during  the  decade  and  Is 
expected  to  increase  In  the  future  as  the  de- 
mand for  coal  Intensifies. 


"The  damages  are  getting  worse  each  time 
the  gouging  machines  get  bigger  and  dead- 
lier," Hechler  said. 

The  West  Virginian  said  he  favors  a  total 
ban  on  coal  stripping  for  several  reasons. 
First,  he  said,  his  own  state  is  now  consider- 
ing such  a  ban.  If  enacted  there,  strict  laws 
would  drive  strippers  to  other  states. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  any  state  suffer  eco- 
nomically Just  because  it  has  the  courage  to 
enact  stiff  and  effective  regulations  to  save 
the  environment,"  he  said. 

Hechler's  second  point  was  that  strip  min- 
ers' promises  of  adequate  reclamation  "sim- 
ply have  not  been  fulfilled."  Existing  state 
reclamation  requirements  have  not  been 
adequate  to  get  the  job  done  either,  he 
added. 

Selberllng,  a  freshman  congressman  from 
Akron,  said  he  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

"Even  if  there  Is  the  will  and  Intent  to 
restore  the  land,  it  is  impossible  in  most 
cases.  Drainage  patterns  are  changed,  rock 
and  soil  are  disturbed  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  restored.  To  me,  strip-mining  Is  destroy- 
ing America  In  the  most  literal  sense,"  he 
added. 

Seiberllng  said  "The  Romans  created  a  des- 
ert and  called  It  peace.  We  create  a  desert 
and  call  it  progress." 

Hechler  rejected  the  argument  that  a  ban 
on  the  stripping  of  coal  would  cause  eco- 
nomic havoc,  putting  thousands  out  of  work 
and  cutting  coal  supplies.  Such  an  argument 
he  said,  "comes  with  ill  grace  from  the  giant 
coal  industry  which  presided  without  blink- 
ing an  eye  over  the  loss  of  some  300.000  Jobs 
when  the  mines  were  mechanized  and  the 
railroads  were  dleselized." 

PUBLIC    CALLED    "SLEEPING    GIANT" 

The  solution  to  the  coal-supply  problem 
that  a  stripping  ban  might  cause,  he  con- 
tinued, will  be  the  opening  of  more  under- 
ground mlne.^,  Hechler  admitted  that  this 
could  cause  other  problems,  but  he  said  they 
would  be  minimized  !f  the  federal  govern- 
ment forcefully  administered  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

"The  despollers  realize  that  they  are  mere- 
ly buying  time,  until  the  sleeping  giant  of 
an  outraged  public  opinion  forces  them  to 
cease  their  decapitation  of  the  hills,"  Hechler 
said. 

"That  Is  why  It  Is  so  Important  to  move 
swiftly,  surely,  forcefully  and  decisively  to 
stop  the  strip  mining  of  coal  before  it  is 
too  late,"  he  added. 

The  Hechler  bill  would  put  administration 
of  the  law  under  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  rather  than  the  Interior  De- 
partment, as  the  administration  proposes.  In 
addition  to  the  stripping  ban,  it  would 
rigidly  control  any  underground  coal  mining 
In  national  forest  areas. 

COSPONSORS  OF  BILL  LISTED 

The  bill  provides  for  citizen  suits  to  assist 
enforcement  and  it  would  give  90  per  cent 
federal  aid  to  states  to  acquire  and  reclaim 
lands  which  EPA  deems  worth  reclaiming  for 
parks  or  recreation.  States  would  have  one 
year  in  which  to  set  up  regulations  for  re- 
claiming disturbed  land  at  active  and  future 
underground  coal  mines. 

The  co-sponsoio  of  the  bill  are; 

Hechler  and  Selberllng;  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham. D-N.T.;  Phillip  Burton,  D-Callf,; 
John  D  Dlngell.  D-Mich.;  John  G.  Dow,  D- 
N.Y.;  Bob  Eckhardt.  D-Texas;  William  D. 
Ford,  D-Mlch.:  Cornelius  E,  Gallagher,  D- 
N,J.;  Seymour  Halpern.  R-N.Y.;  Michael  J. 
Harrington.  D-Mass,;  William  D.  Hathaway, 
D-Maine;  Augustine  F,  Hawkins,  D-Callf.; 
Henry  Helstoskl,  D-N.J.:  Robert  L.  Leggett. 
D-Callf.;  Patsy  Mink,  D-Hawall;  Clarence  D. 
Long,  D-Md,;  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  D-Md,;  F. 
Bradford  Morse,  R-Mass  ;  John  E.  Moss,  D- 
Callf,;   Otis  G,  Pike,  D-N,Y,:   Ogden  R,  Reld. 


R-N.Y.;  J.  Edward  Roush.  D-Ind.:  C.  W  Sand- 
man Jr.,  R-N.J.:  P.  S.  Sarbanes,  D-Md;  Guy 
Vander  Jagt.  R-Mlch  ;  Charles  A.  Vanlk.  D- 
Ohlo;  Lawrence  G.  Williams,  R-Pa  ;  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez.  D-Texas.  and  Abner  J  Mikva, 
D-Ill. 
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Gathering  Storm:     Federal    Strip    Mining 

Curbs  Stir  Hot  Response.  Pro  and  Con 

( By  Ward  Sinclair ) 

Washington. — The  testimonials  are  be- 
ginning to  come  In.  not  Just  from  coal  states, 
but  from  everywhere. 

A  man  In  Anchorage.  Alaska,  wrote  to  say 
he's  "100  percent  In  favor"  of  a  ban  on 
strlp-mlnlng  of  coal.  FYom  California  came 
the  thought  that  stripping  should  never 
have  been  permitted   to  begin  with. 

State  reclamation  laws  don't  work,  wrote 
a  woman  who  lives  amid  strip  mines  in 
Pennsylvania,  "Not  in  my  generation,  nor 
my  son's  will  the  land  be  what  it  once 
was.  she  said. 

A  35-mile- wide  belt  of  "good,  fertile  soil"  is 
being  devastated  by  strip  miners  in  south- 
eastern Illinois,  complained  a  farmer  whose 
property  is  in  the  path  of  the  shovels. 

An  eloquent  letter  from  a  man  at  Boon- 
ville,  Ind,.  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
state,  told  about  moonscapes  being  created 
by  the  strippers,  who  leave  "a  foul  odor  over 
the  land." 

"Only  national  legislation  will  ever  protect 
the  .American  people  from  having  his  land 
systematically  destroyed  and  it  will  relieve 
state  and  local  officials  from  saying  no  to  the 
conglomerates  who  are  buying  up  coal  c  >m- 
panies."  the  Hoosler  wrote. 

And  so  it  goes.  Most  of  the  mail  that  West 
Virginia  Rep  Ken  Hechler  is  receiving  these 
days  is  in  a  similar  vein — mostly  .n  favor  of 
his'  bill  that  would  completely  ban  strip- 
mining  of  coal  in  the  United  States 

Realistically,  Hechler  Isn't  expecting  his 
proposal  to  go  racing  throueh  Congress — 
strip  mining  has  not  yet  become  that 
much  of  a  bogey-man  to  most  people.  But 
his  bill,  co-sponsored  by  more  than  30 
House  members,  already  has  spurred  debate. 

Five  strip-mine  regulation  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  and  a  sixth,  from 
Michigan  Rep,  John  Dingell.  a  favorite  of  the 
conservationists.  Is  expected  to  go  into  the 
hopper  soon.  Still  more  may  come  later  on. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  placed 
surface  mining  legislation  on  its  list  of  major 
thincrs  to  do  this  year.  Committee  staffers  ex- 
pect hearings  to  be  held  within  the  nex'  few 
months. 

Although  other  bills  went  In  first,  the 
major  opening  shot  was  fired  last  week  when 
the  Nixon  administration's  surface-mining 
proposals  were  introduced  by  request  in  the 
Senate  by  Sen.  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.  Va..  with 
Kentucky  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  as 
a  co-sponsor. 

The  administration  bill,  two  full  years  in 
the  making  and  introduced  despite  consld- 
erali'.e  internal  opposition  at  the  Interior 
Department,  appears  to  be  the  least  stringent 
of  the  five  bills  so  far  proposed. 
NO  immediate  hearings 
"The  prospects  for  getting  s-)me  kind  of 
legislation  look  better,  now  that  the  admin- 
istration bin  Is  in,"  commented  Jerry  T, 
Verkler.  staff  director  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee "Prospects  look  better,  but  of  course 
It's  too  early  to  know  what  will  result  in  the 
way  of  legislation  " 

Even  though  hearings  may  be  some  months 
awav.  there  already  are  signs  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  strip-mining  legislation  read  a  good 
deal  of  significance  into  the  slowly-bulIdlng 
sentiment  for  federal  legislation. 

Just  last  week,  for  example,  the  National 
Coal  Association  iNCA)  representing  most 
of  the  country's  largest  coal  producers,  put 
out  a  cautious  statement  accepting,  for  the 
first  time,  federal  regulation. 


Although  NCA  president  Carl  T,  Bagge  did 
not  outline  what  would  be  precisely  accept- 
able to  the  association,  he  did  Indicate  what 
NCA  does  not  want. 

Any  federal  regulations,  he  said,  must  rec- 
oenlze  difference  in  topography,  climate  and 
land-use  objectives  among  the  various  states. 
\nd  state  omcials  must  be  allowed  Hexibillty 
to  set  up  programs  tailored  for  their  o^wn 

problems.  ^     ,     ^  »,  , 

Critics  such  as  Hechler,  Sen.  Gaylord  Nel- 
son and  United  Mine  Workers  (UMW)  presi- 
dent W  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  argue  that  state 
controls,  such  as  they  are,  have  not  produced 
satisfactory  results.        „     ^     ,  ,,    „,  .^ 

Conservationists  In  Kentucky  and  Wert 
Virginia,  for  example,  charge  that  their 
states'  strip-mine  control  laws — said  to  be 
amoni;  the  toughest  in  the  country— have 
failed,  not  because  they  are  not  tough,  but 
because  enforcement  has  not  been  forceful. 

Baege  said  that  the  federal  role  could  be 
one  of  "leadership"  In  research,  training  of 
personnel  and  coordination  of  state  programs. 

The  NCA  president,  a  former  head  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  raised  another 
specter  that  enjoys  a  currency  among  those 
who  caution  a  go-slow  approach  to  the  fed- 
eral regulation. 

He  noted  that  more  than  one  third  of  the 
nation's  coal,  which  Is  being  consumed  in 
ever  Increasing  amounts,  comes  from  strip 
mines  Coal  generates  well  over  half  of  the 
country's  electricity. 

MUCH  KENTUCKY  STRIPPING 

Strip-mining  accounts  for  closer  to  42  per 
cent  of  Kentucky's  coal  production.  In  1970, 
some  120  :nlllion  tons  of  coal  were  mined — 50 
mlMlon  of  it  either  stripped  or  angered. 

'With  sound  reclamation  laws  our  critical 
need  for  coal  can  be  met  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lands  disturbed  can  be  reclaimed  for 
productive  use  in  harmony  with  our  environ- 
ment,"  Bagpe  said. 

The  NC.\  official  called  proposals  to  ban  all 
stripping  'simply  unrealistic,"  not  only  be- 
cause over  35  per  cent  of  US.  coal  comes 
from  strip  mines,  but  because  "it  reflects  a 
lack  of  kinwledge  with  respect  to  land-use 
Improvements  possible  through  reclamation." 

UMW  president  Boyle  echoes  Bagge's  view 
on  the  crucial  role  of  coal  in  the  American 
economy  and,  like  the  NCA,  the  coal-workers 
union  is  proposing  no  specific  legislation. 

CALLS  FOR  UNIFORMITY 

But  the  UMW  opposes  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration bill  because  its  fails  to  Include  fed- 
eral reclamation  standards  and  because  it 
would.  In  Boyle's  words,  "create  state  compe- 
tition at  the  expense  of  the  environment." 

Any  bill,  the  UMW  leader  said,  must  In- 
corporate federal  standards  to  be  applied 
uniformly  in  all  states  and  It  must  Include  a 
fund  to  help  restore  abandoned  lands,  already 
denuded  by  strip-miners. 

The  Hechler  bill — calling  for  a  strlp-mln- 
lng ban — gave  Boyle  an  opportunity  to  ham- 
mer at  his  lons-tlme  antagonist  from  West 
Virginia  He  called  Hechler's  bill  "so  much 
political  grandstanding."  noting  that  most  of 
the  co-sponsors  are  "blg-clty  congressmen 
without  direct  knowledge  of  the  problems  or 
its  solutions." 

"We  are  appalled  at  an  approach  which 
would  cost  the  nation  badly  needed  Jobs 
and  essential  electric  power,"  Boyle  said. 
"There  are  .wme  129  bllllor  tons  of  strlppable 
coal  in  the  U.S.  and  both  economic  electric 
power  and  mine  workers  Jobs  are  dependent 
uf)on  its  extraction." 

Beet  estimates  are  that  approximately 
25,000  men  are  employed  In  the  surface 
mining  of  coal.  Perhaps  half  are  UMW 
members. 

But  the  UMW  has  more  than  Just  a  pass- 
ing Interest  in  strip  mining.  The  union's 
welfare  and  retirement  fund  Is  supported  by 
a  40-cent    royalty   on   every    ton   mined   by 
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union  men.  One  man  In  a  strip  mine  proce- 
dure digs  many  more  tons  of  coal  per  day 
than  one  man  In  an  underground  mine.  The 
fund  obviously  benefits  more  from  a  union- 
ized stripping  operation. 

Last  week,  however,  at  a  meeting  of  aborit 
300  dissident  members  of  the  UMW  here. 
Hechler  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  of  men 
who  support  his  total  ban  on  stripping. 
About  half  of  them — all  union  men — prompt- 
ly raised  their  hands. 

Hechler's  answer  to  the  Job-threat  charge 
is  that  It  "comes  from  111  grace  from  the 
giant  coal  industry  which  presided  without 
blinking  an  eye  over  the  loss  of  some  300,000 
jobs  when  the  mines  were  mechanized  and 
the  railroads  dleselized." 


THROWS    down    GAUNTLET 

"Thousands  of  middle-aged  and  elderly 
miners  and  their  wives  and  families,  de- 
serted by  the  UMW  and  their  heartlese  and 
mismanaged  welfare  and  retirement  fund, 
were  left  to  eke  out  an  existence  on  the  scar- 
torn  land  of  Appalachla,"  he  added. 

Hechler's  position  Is  that  more  under- 
ground coal  mines  will  have  to  be  opened 
to  provide  sufficient  coal  for  the  country. 
"I'm  ready  to  bite  the  bullet  on  this,"  he 
said,  acknowledging  that  he  has  been  one 
of  the  severest  critics  of  safety  conditions 
in  underground  mines. 

"The  despMllers  realize  that  they  were 
merely  buying  time,  until  the  sleeping  giant 
of  an  outraged  public  opinion  forces  them 
to  cease  their  decapitation  of  the  hills."  he 
said. 

Meanwhile,  the  -.tripping  goes  on.  By  1980, 
the  Department  of  Interior  says,  some  5  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  will  have  been  torn  up — 
much  of  il  beyond  repair. 

FIVE  BILLS  FOR  SURF  ACT-MINE  CONTROL 

This  is  a  resume  of  five  bills  Introduced  in 
Congress  so  far  which  would  establish  federal 
regulations  on  the  strip  mining  of  coal  and 
other  materials; 

Nixon  Bill — Applies  to  all  surface-mined 
minerals,  giving  the  states  two  years  in  which 
to  submit  plans  or  regulations  for  environ- 
mental controls.  Federal  controls  take  effect — 
although  the  bill  sets  no  time  limit — If  a 
state  falls  to  meet  its  two-year  deadline. 
States  could  ban  mining  where  "adequate" 
reclamation  is  Impossible,  but  it  does  not 
define  the  term  "adequate."  The  bill  does 
not  cover  reclamation  of  previously  mined 
lands.  It  permits,  but  does  not  require,  con- 
trols of  mining  on  federal  and  Indian  lands. 
Sponsored  by  the  administration. 

Saylor  Bill — Similar  to  the  Nixon  bill, 
allowing  states  two  years  In  which  to  set  up 
regulatory  programs.  If  states  fall  to  do  so 
within  that  time,  the  interior  secretary 
would  Issue  federal  regulations  for  the  states. 
It  also  provides  a  fund  to  pay  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  state  costs  In  a  regulatory  program. 
Sponsored  by  Rep.  John  Saylor,  R-Pa. 

Nelson  Bill — Regulates  present  and  future 
stripping  through  a  federal-state  program 
which  would  set  standards,  enact  laws,  pro- 
vide financial  aid,  acquire  mined  lands  and 
promote  recreations,  flood  control  and  water 
pollution  control.  Allows  the  Interior  secre- 
tary to  ban  stripping  In  areas  where  ter- 
rain makes  adequate  reclamation  impossible. 
Provides  federal  grants  to  states  and  in- 
dividuals to  restore  abandoned  lands.  Spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls. 

Jackson  Bill — The  same  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Johnson  administration  in 
1968,  this  sets  up  a  state-federal  program 
covering  all  surface-mined  lands,  including 
federal  and  Indian  lands.  To  forestall  federal 
Intervention  a  state  must  submit  its  plans 
within  two  years.  Federal  regulation  is  per- 
mitted If  a  state  falls  to  adequately  enforce 
Its  plan.  Up  to  50  per  cent  federal  grants 
would  be  available  to  states.  The  bill  does 
not  call  for  a  ban  on  stripping  In  areas  where 


reclamation  is  unfeasible,  nor  does  It  apply 
to  abandoned  lands.  Sponsored  by  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson,  D-Wash. 

Hechler  BUI— The  most  controversial  of 
the  batch,  this  calls  for  an  outright  ban  on 
the  stripping  of  coal  six  months  after  enact- 
ment. No  other  mineral  Is  affected.  It  gives 
states  one  year  to  submit  environmental 
control  plans  for  underground  mines.  It  pro- 
vides up  to  90  per  cent  federal  aid  for  reclam- 
ing abandoned  lands  and,  unlike  other  bills, 
provides  for  class-action  suits  by  citizens  to 
force  compliance.  Bill  applies  to  all  federal 
and  Indian  lands  and,  also  unlike  other 
proposals,  it  puts  administration  In  the  hands 
of  the  environmental  protection  agency, 
rather  than  the  Interior  Department. 
Sponsored  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  D-W.  Va. 


KEE  SUPPORTS  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  ON  THE  18- YEAR- 
OLD  VOTE 

(Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  that  I  speak  to  my 
collea^es  today— gratitude  to  those 
young  citizens  who  have  shown  the  role 
th^  have  played  in  my  lifetime  equalled 
the  role  played  by  the  18-year-olds  cen- 
turies ago.  For  this  reason  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  tomorrow  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18  in  State  and  local  elections. 

The  constitutional  amendment  is  made 
necessarv  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  which  ruled 
that  the  18-year-olds  could  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  To  have  a  dual  system  of 
voting  is  not  only  confusing,  but  mislead- 
ing. We  owe  the  11  million  citizens  who 
will  be  benefited  by  this  resolution  an 
equal  opportunity  to  vote  in  State  and 
local  contests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S,  Senate  has  aJ- 
ready  passed  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment unanimously.  Therefore,  we  must 
act  swiftly  to  insure  that  State  legisla- 
tures will  have  sufficient  time  to  ratify 
it  before  the  1972  elections. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  have  intro- 
duced similar  resolutions  in  the  last  two 
Congresses  giving  these  young  people  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  not  because  it  will 
save  the  taxpayers  money,  not  because 
the  two-track  system  would  be  difficult 
to  administer,  but  because  I  believe  it  is 
right.  Not  only  for  the  18-year-olds,  but 
for  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  There  are 
times  in  our  history  when  it  is  encum- 
bent to  remember  the  teachings  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers — times  to  make  our 
Democracy  live.  We  will  have  this  oppor- 
tunity tomorrow.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  amendment. 


PIPELINE  DESERVES  PUBLIC 
DEBATE 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  ■> 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  .ioin- 
ing    with    Congressmen    John    Savlor, 
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John  Dtngell,  and  others  today  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  issuance  of  any  permit  for  the 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaikan  pipe- 
line until  that  construction  is  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

I  do  so  because  in  the  last  few  months 
there  has  been  evidence  to  suggest  that 
various  Government  agencies  have  with- 
held information  with  regard  to  the  en- 
vironmental dangers  posed  by  the  con- 
struction of  this  pipeline  through 
Alaska's  interior. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
be  the  orderly  procedure  for  a  decision  on 
projects  such  as  this  to  be  handled  by 
agencies  of  the  administration.  But 
enough  question  has  been  rai.'^ed  about 
the  openness  and  frankness  of  the 
agencies  involved  In  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  decision  that  a  different  yard- 
stick should  be  applied  in  this  case. 

There  is  apparently  no  choice  but  that 
this  decision  receive  the  full  attention  of. 
and  the  debate  of,  the  people's  elected 
Representatives  in  the  Congress. 


NEEDED:  ECONOMIC  GUIDANCE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently the  President  is  leaving  it  to  Con- 
gress to  take  the  lead  in  restoring  na- 
tional economic  stability. 

To  date  the  administration's  economic 
policies  have  been  characterized  by  in- 
decisiveness  and  lack  of  direction.  While 
5.5  million  imemployed  and  persistent 
Inflationary  pressures  are  pushing  the 
Nation's  financial  officers  toward  an  ex- 
pansionary monetary  policy,  the  execu- 
tive branch  refuses  to  implement  a  pol- 
icy to  provide  the  necessary  resistance  to 
further  inflationary  increases  in  prices 
and  wages  which  will  follow  the  mone- 
tary Increase.  The  President's  suspen- 
sion of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  although 
providing  some  indication  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  moving  to  an  incomes 
policy,  was  an  after-the-fact  exercise  in 
price-wage  pressure  and  constituted  dis- 
crimination against  a  single  Industry. 

What  is  needed  is  a  method  of  apply- 
ing price  and  wage  restraints  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  to  industries  and 
unions  whose  price-wage  actions  have  a 
major  significant  impact  upon  the  na- 
tional economy. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  create 
an  Emergency  Guidance  Board  to  set  and 
administer  a  system  of  voluntary  price- 
wage  guidelines  for  certain  concentra- 
ted industries  aind  large  labor  orgsniza- 
tions.  My  proposal  is  being  cosponsored 
by  Messrs.  McFall.  DoNOHtTE.  Boland, 
Burke,  Sikes.  Hechler.  of  West  Virgin- 
ia, Mixva,  Harrington,  Leggett,  and 
SisK.  Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  the 
Board  would  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation,  and  would  rep- 
resent business,  labor,  and  consumers. 
The  Board  would  be  empowered  to  mon- 
itor adherence  to  its  published  guidelines 
by  requiring  industries  and  labor  orga- 
nizations to  file  economic  justifications 


with  the  Board  indicating  how  a  price 
increase  or  wage  settlement  complies  with 
or  departs  from  the  price  and  wage 
guidelines.  The  Board  could  publish  eco- 
nomic justifications  filed  with  it,  nego- 
tiate with  corporations  where  the  guide- 
lines appeared  likely  to  be  breached,  hold 
hearings,  subpena  witnesses  and  rec- 
ords, and  announce  findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  infiationary 
departures  from  its  published  guidelines. 
The  life  of  the  Board  would  be  limited  to 
18  months,  except  that  its  life  could  be 
extended  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress  for  an  additional  18  months. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  18  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  presents  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  administration's 
confused  economic  policies  and  points  up 
the  need  for  an  ordered  and  rational  in- 
comes policy  to  be  administered  by  a 
price-wage  board  similar  to  my  own  pro- 
posal. I  am  inserting  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  fcr  the  ben^^Ct  of  my  colle.igues: 
Disordered  Economic  Policy 

The  decline  In  lndv,.<!trlal  production  last 
month  and  the  slowdown  of  gains  in  In- 
come and  construction  make  It  Increa^lng'.y 
Improbablc  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
will  see  Its  forecast  of  a  $1.065-blllion  Gros.s 
National  Product  realized  this  year. 

It  Is  still  unclear  what  the  Administration 
was  up  to  In  producing  a  forecast  regarded 
as  so  badly  out  of  line  by  virtually  the  en- 
tire economics  fraternity.  Was  it  anticipat- 
ing a  magic  resurgence  of  consumer  and  busi- 
ness spending?  Or  was  It  handing  an  as- 
signment to  the  Federal  Reserve  to  reduce 
unemployment  more  quickly  through  mone- 
tary devices? 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  latter  ex- 
planation. Yet  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Fed  Is  going  to  feed  money  to  the 
system  significantly  faster  than  the  5  to  6 
per  cent  rate  of  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  stronglv  sug- 
gests that  this  Is  not  stimulative  enough, 
although  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  seem3  to  think  that  a  6  per  cent  rate 
of  growth  In  the  money  supply  Is  liist  about 
right. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Bums  continues  to  lecture  the  Administra- 
tion about  the  need  for  a  stronger  Incomes 
policy.  The  C.E.A.,  in  the  person  of  Herbert 
Steln,  says,  "Without  any  grand  announce- 
ment, we  have  now  taken  on  a  large  number 
of  the  Ingredients  of  what  is  looselv  called 
incomes  policy."  But  many  states  "defy  or 
ignore  the  President's  call  for  suspension  of 
their  support  of  construction  Industry  wages. 

Evidently,  the  picture  of  economic  polfcy- 
maklng  within  the  Administration  is  one  of 
disarray.  The  Administration  uses  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  as  a  whipping  boy,  while  doing 
Uttle  itself  to  realize  the  $l,065-billion  tar- 
get-cum-forecast  that  It  Insists  is  essential 
to  a  reasonably  prompt  return  to  full  em- 
ployment. Although  the  unemployment  rate 
has  come  down  a  bit  in  the  past  two  months. 
a  decline  in  the  labor  force  Is  the  main  rea- 
son. Long-term  Joblessness  has  continued  to 
rise. 

With  more  stimulus  clearly  needed.  Con- 
gress has  done  the  Administration — .-ind  the 
economy — a  good  turn  by  raising  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  10  per  cent,  retroactive  to  the 
start  of  this  year,  while  postponing  until 
next  year  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  In- 
come subject  to  payroll  tax.  But  additional 
fiscal  stimulus  Is  still  required  If  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  to  come  closer  to  its  goals. 
Expenditures  should  be  Increased  for  social 
programs,  especially  those  that  would  help 
create  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

While  moving  to  a  more  stimulative  fiscal 


policy,  the  Administration  also  needs  an  In- 
comes policy  to  tamp  down  inflation.  A  wage- 
price  board  administering  an  over-all  advis- 
ory program  designed  to  gain  widespread 
business,  labor  and  public  acceptance  of 
nonlnflatlonary  behavior  would  help  repair 
a  critical  lack  in  pwlicy. 

A  firmer  incomes  approach,  coupled  with 
flexible  flscal  and  monetary  policies,  will  be 
es.senUal  to  deal  with  what  the  Administra- 
tion earlier  called  "the  re-entry  problem" 

the  problem  that  the  economy  will  meet  when 
it  moves  closer  to  full  employment  with  in- 
creased danger  of  a  heating  up  of  inflation. 
The  difficult  maneuvers  necessary  to  get  the 
economy  back  to  price  stability  and  full  em- 
ployment can  scarcely  be  carried  out  without 
stronger  Presidential  leadership  and  belter 
integrated  policy. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  ATOMIC  WASTE 
DUMPING  IN  KANSAS 

<Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permi.'5sion  to  addres.s  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks  e 
press  release  by  Hon.  Robert  Docking  of 
Kansas,  expressing  his  opposition  to  the 
installr.tion  of  an  atomic  waste  dump  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  at  this  time. 

I  am  gratified  with  the  Governor's 
support  of  the  position  I  have  advocated 
for  ne?rl.v  a  vcar,  namely  thpt  th?  prog- 
ress of  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
research  and  development  has  not 
reached  the  stage  at  which  Kansas  peo- 
ple can  be  assured  of  the  safety  of  a 
high-level  nuclear  waste  dump. 

The  Governor's  statement  of  March  16, 
delivered  in  his  behalf  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  by  the  State 
geologist  unequivocally  opposes  even  the 
experimental  burial  of  a  limited  amount 
of  dangerous  waste  imtil  further  studies 
are  carried  out. 

The  Governor's  concern  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that  more  than  one- 
t'nird  of  the  house  and  one-fourth  of  the 
s<>nate  of  the  Kansas  State  LegLslature 
have  cosponsored  legislation  that  calls 
upon  the  Governor,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  to  with- 
hold further  work  on  the  waste  facility 
until  additional  research  is  completed 
that  satisfies  the  entire  scientific  com- 
munity, including  the  Kansas  scientists, 
that  the  dump  will  be  safe  for  mankind 

I  request  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  today's— 
March  19 — ^Washington  Post  titled 
"Atomic  Power  and  a  Kansas  Salt  Mine" 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  Post  editorial  puts  its  finger  on 
the  entire  underlying  situation  by  point- 
ing out  that  there  exists  a  basic  distnist 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
Post  very  correctly  notes  that  in  question 
are  the  AEC's  safety  standards  for  the 
highly  lethal  atomic  waste  burial  ground. 
It  emphasizes  that  If  the  AEC  over- 
whelms the  Kansas  scientists  and  other 
officials  with  its  arguments,  since  it  has 
the  power,  the  money  and  the  talent  to 
persuade  even  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  it  is  always  right  and  its  op- 
ponents always  wrong,  it  may  be  a  phyr- 
ric  victory  for  the  AEC  because  of  the 
distrust  that  will  ensue  on  a  national 
basis. 
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x'he  Post's  editorial  emphasizes  a  point 
I  made  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  earlier  this  week;  namely,  that 
the  AEC's  views  have  become  colored  by 
its  client  relationship  with  the  huge  pri- 
vate utilities  which  it  has  persuaded  to 
construct  expensive  nuclear  powerplants. 
Now  it  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  growing  amounts  of  dangerous 
nuclear  wastes  in  behalf  of  these  utilities. 

The  Post  succinctly  says  that  Congress 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  dual  role  of 
the  AEC  in  promoting  and  regulating 
the  same  industry.  To  that  I  say  amen. 

The  press  release  and  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

PKESS   Release   From   the    Office    of   Gov. 
Robert  Docking 

Governor  Robert  Docking  asked  a  Con- 
gressional co.-nmlttee  on  atomic  energy 
Tuesday  to  defer  funds  for  a  proposed  nuclear 
waste  repository  near  Lyons,  Kansas,  until 
scientific  tests  determining  the  site's  safety 
are  completed. 

William  W.  Hambleton,  director  of  the 
Kansas  Geological  Survey,  represented  Dock- 
ing at  a  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  pro- 
posed storing  low-level  radioactive  wastes  in 
an  abandoned  salt  mine  near  the  city.  High- 
level  waste  materials  will  be  sealed  in  a  mine 
which  will  be  excavated  In  the  same  area, 
according  to  the  AEC. 

The  Governor  has  been  critical  of  the  AEC 
for  not  Initiating  studies  he  said  are  neces- 
sary  to   determine    the   site's   safety. 

Docking  said  it  appears  the  AEC  "has  been 
more  interested  In  convincing  the  public  of 
the  safety  of  the  Lyons  site  rather  than  using 
these  funds  to  carry  needed  studies  to  con- 
clusion. 

■'Adequate  funds  should  be  provided  for 
research  to  answer  many  questions  associ- 
ated with  the  Lyons  site,"  Docking  said. 

He  said  potential  dangers  to  Kansans,  now 
and  In  the  future,  must  be  Investigated  be- 
fore any  radioactive  material  is  placed  in 
Kan£as.  He  also  said  the  Kansas  Geologi- 
cal Survey  must  be  convinced  the  site  is 
safe  before  a  final  decision  to  store  wastes 
at  Lyons  Is  reached. 

Etocking  questioned  the  land  structure 
near  Lyons  and  heat  and  radiological  stresses 
of  nuclear  wastes  the  AEC  plans  to  bury 
In  the  salt  mines.  He  also  raised  questions 
concerning  retrieving  the  burled  wastes  and 
problems  In  transporting  the  nuclear  wastes 
across  Kansas  to  the  mine. 

Governor  Docking  was  critical  of  the  AEC 
and  said  the  commission  has  "exhibited  re- 
markably little  interest"  In  certain  studies 
and  has  not  demonstrated  a  capability  for 
solving  other  problems  the  repository  pre- 
sents. 

Docking  said  the  AEC  has  been  slow  to 
send  requested  reports,  failed  to  Inform 
Kansas  of  other  Investigations  and  "treated 
our  concerns  as  negligible  and  trivial  in  pub- 
lic statements." 

"Funding  of  this  project  should  be  deferred 
until  adequate  study  and  evaluation  of  these 
questions  and  concerns  have  been  com- 
pleted," Docking  said. 

Atomic  Power  and  a  Kansas  Salt  Mine 
The  fight  that  is  brewing  between  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  officials  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  Is  more  than  Just  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot  While  It  directly  In- 
volves only  the  use  by  the  AEC  of  a  salt 
mine  in  Kansas  for  the  burial  of  radioactive 
waste,  the  argument  rises  some  basic  ques- 
tions about  how  the  country's  needs  for  en- 
ergy are  going  to  be  met  in  the  future.  The 
questions  are  nal  easy  to  answer  and  it  is 


Just  as  well  that  a  full-scale  discussion  of 
them  in  Congress  seems  to  be  beginning.  The 
public  has  a  large  stake  In  the  answers  and 
the  problems  of  atcanlc  energy  and  of  the 
nations  energy  needs  have  been  regarded 
too  long  as  ones  best  left  to  the  experts. 

The  Kansas  situation,  like  almost  all  sit- 
uations Involving  atomic  energy  and  radio- 
activity, Is  a  highly  complex  and  technical 
one.  The  question  being  raised  by  many  of 
the  state's  officials,  and  by  almost  all  of  its 
newspapers,  is  whether  the  safety  standards 
set  by  the  AEC  for  its  proposed  atomic  bxirlal 
ground  are  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the 
environment  of  the  area  and  the  people  who 
live  nearby.  Underlying  this,  of  course,  is  a 
basic  distrust  of  the  AEC.  And  that  Is  not 
a  distrust  which  is  cropping  up  for  the  first 
time.  The  State  of  Minnesota  is  in  court 
now  trying  to  impose  higher  salety 
standards  than  the  AEC  requires  on  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  at  Montlcello.  Noises  are 
being  made  In  other  states  about  similar 
action  and  several  members  of  Congress  have 
introduced  blUs  to  specifically  authorize 
states  to  set  more  strict  radiation  standards 
than  the  AEC  has  set. 

Much  of  the  Interest  In  this  sort  of  action 
has  developed  out  of  the  sudden  concern  for 
what  man  Is  doing  to  his  environment. 
Radioactivity  and  the  heat  generated  by  nu- 
clear power  plants  are  as  troubling,  or  more 
BO,  as  the  pollution  produced  by  automobiles 
and  airplanes.  And  some  scientists  have  been 
contending  for  years  that  the  AEC  has 
stressed  Its  role  as  a  developer  of  atomic 
power  at  the  expense  of  its  role  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  public  against  the  bad  side- 
effects  of  nuclear  power  plants.  When  you 
put  these  things  together  with  the  general 
fear  most  people  have  of  radioactivity  and 
their  lack  of  knowledge  about  it,  it  Is  under- 
standable that  the  AEC  is  not  the  govern- 
ments most  trusted  agency. 

The  dangers  in  the  current  situation  as  we 
see  them,  are  either  that  the  AEC  will  win 
all  the  arguments  too  easily,  thus  leaving  a 
deep  residue  of  distrust  and  paving  the  way 
for  a  constant  series  of  future  skirmishes,  or 
that  it  will  lose  the  arguments  too  heavily 
and  the  country  will  pay  the  price  In  future 
power  shortages.  The  latter  situation  could 
arise  because  nobody  wants  to  curtaU  his 
usage  of  electricity  while  everybody  wants 
the  plants  that  produce  It,  be  they  nuclear 
or  fossil  fuel  burning,  to  be  built  someplace 
other  than  near  where  they  live.  And  no  com- 
munity seems  to  relish  the  idea  of  having 
the  radioactive  garbage  of  nuclear  plants 
stored  nearby. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  framework  that  the  battle 
over  the  Kansas  salt  mine  should  be  fought. 
Congress  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  dual  role 
of  the  AEC  In  promoting  and  regulating  the 
same  Industry;  the  question  It  ought  to  try 
to  answer  is  not  whether  the  AEC  can  com- 
petently do  both  but  whether  It  can  do  both 
and  maintain  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  safety  standards  it  sets.  We  suspect  that 
it  cannot  accomplish  the  latter  and  that,  in 
the  long  run.  Its  health  and  safety  regula- 
tory power  will  have  to  be  placed  somewhere 
else  in  government.  In  this  context,  the  an- 
swers to  the  specific  problems  of  that  salt 
mine  in  Kansas  can  do  more  than  Just  meet 
the  needs  of  the  AEC  In  this  one  particular 
case. 


read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a 
report  of  Federal  activities  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  youth  development,  and  re- 
lated fields,  as  required  by  section  408  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
445). 

The  report  covers  the  period  from 
July  1,  1968,  to  June  1970,  and  evaluates 
activities  of  the  Youth  Development  and 
Dehnquency  Prevention  Administration 
(formerly  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Development)  in  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  also  includes  a  description  of  the 
activities  of  other  Federal  agencies  and 
Departments  in  the  field  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

Early  in  1970  It  became  evident  that 
certain  changes  in  direction  and  empha- 
sis in  the  program  of  the  Youth  Devel- 
opment and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration would  be  highly  desirable. 
This  report  also  incoriwrates  these  pro- 
posed changes. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  careful 
attention. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1971. 


FEDERAL  ACTiyiTIES  IN  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY,  YOUTH  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  RELATED  FIELDS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  interest  the  report  released 
by  the  "White  House  from  the  Youth  De- 
velopment and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  President  Nixon  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  existing  programs  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime  are  fragm.entary  and  ineffective. 
A  United  Press  International  wire  said 
that  President  Nixon  called  for  a  new 
approach  toward  this  problem. 

A  very  impressive  list  of  Members  of 
this  body  have  also  called  for  a  new 
approach  and  have  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  which  would  provide  the 
leadership  and  focused  responsibility 
which  is  necessary  for  meaningful  prog- 
ress in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  crime.  Over  100  Members  have 
expressed  their  concern  in  this  area  by 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  create  an  In- 
stitute for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juve- 
nile Justice. 

Sponsors  of  identical  legislation  in  the 
91st  Congress  joined  early  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  45,  46,  and  47  in  the  92d  Congress. 
We  have  recently  been  joined  by  many 
others  of  our  colleagues  and  will  shortly 
introduce  additional  bills  including  these 
cosponsors. 

Last  year  during  brief  hearings  before 
a  Judiciary  Subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin    <Mr.  Kas- 
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TENMEiER) ,  E  witness  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  testi- 
fied that— 

What  Is  needed  Is  not  yet  another  sepa- 
rate authority  In  the  field,  but  a  strength- 
ening of  present  authorities  through  better 
coordination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that 
President  Nixon  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  existing  programs  to  combat  juve- 
nile delincjuency  are  fragmentary  and 
ineffective.  We  have  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
we  have  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. We  have  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  we  have  other  agencies  in- 
terested in  tlie  subject  area  of  youth  and 
crime,  jobs  and  the  like.  But  we  have  no 
single  source  to  look  to  for  coordina- 
tion and  leadership  in  this  field.  What  we 
need  is  not  more  of  the  same,  but  we 
need  a  single  focal  point  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  which  we  can  look 
for  responsible  and  effective  action  and 
leadership. 

The  sponsors  of  H.R.  45  and  related 
identical  bills  sincerely  believe  that  their 
proposal  is  well  designed  and  suited  to 
this  great  purpose;  namely,  to  provide 
one  coordinating  and  unifying  force 
which  can  truly  provide  leadership,  in- 
spiration, and  progress  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Tlie  sponsors  of  this  legislation  seek  to 
establish  an  agency  which  can  expect  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  the  sev- 
eral present  departments  and  agencies 
working  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. We  have  proposed  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Institute  which  would 
be  directed  by  an  Advisory  Commission 
comprised  of  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  Attorney  General,  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Judicial  Center,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  and  14  other 
persons  having  training  and  experience 
in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  be 
chosen  from  law  enforcement  oCQcers, 
juvenile  judges,  probation  personnel, 
correctional  personnel,  private  citizens, 
and  representatives  of  State  agencies. 

The  Institute  would  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  clearinghouse  or  data  bank  for  the 
valuable  information  presently  existing 
but  not  in  any  one  convenient  or  cen- 
tral location  and  also  as  a  training  center 
for  a  multldlscipllnary  curriculum  de- 
signed to  improve  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise of  persons  presently  working  in 
State  and  local  areas  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol juvenile  crime. 

We  share  the  concern  of  the  President 
and  we  would  suggest  that  our  proposal 
could  prove  to  be  the  answer  which  we 
all  seek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include 
a  short  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
our  legislation  in  the  Record  along  with 
the  testimony  which  I  gave  last  year  on 
this  subject: 
Section-bt-Section    Summary    of    Bn.1.    to 

Create    An    Instttutk    for    Contintjino 

STtTDtES  or  JtrVENILK   JUSTICE 

Amend  Part  IV  of  title  18  U.8.C.  to  add  a 
new  chapter  404. 

Sec.  5041.  Establishment;  purpose 
Sec.  5042.  Functions 


Sec.  5043.  Director  and  staff 

Sec.  5044.  Powers 

Sec.  5045.  Advisory  Commission 

Sec.  5046.  Location;  facilities 

Sec.  6047.  Curriculum 

Sec.  5048.  Enrollment 

Sec.  5041.  Creates  the  Institute  to  provide 
a  coordinating  center  for  collecting  useful 
data  re  the  treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile 
offenders;  and  to  provide  training  for  In- 
dividuals In  such  treatment  and  control. 
Sec.  5042.  Authorizes  the  Institute  to: 
(a>  serve  as  an  Information  bank  by  sys- 
tematic collection  of  data  from  all  sources  re 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

(b)  publish  data  In  useful  forms. 

(c)  disseminate  published  data  to  In- 
terested persons 

(d)  conduct  seminars  and  workshlps 

(e)  provide  short-term  training  of  law 
enforcement  officers,  Juvenile  welfare  workers, 
Juvenile  Judges,  probation  officers,  correc- 
tional personnel,  and  other  persons,  Includ- 
ing lay  personnel,  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment and  control  of  Juvenile  offenders. 

if(  send  out  training  teams  to  work  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

Sec.  5043.  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6044.  Authorizes  the  Institute  to 
obtain  data,  personnel,  facilities  and  other 
cooperation  from  Governmental  agencies 
and  departments  (Federal,  State  and  local) 
as  well  as  from  private  Individuals  and 
agencies. 

Sec.  5045.  Provides  for  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  set  policy  and  supervise  operations 
of  the  Institute.  The  Commission  members 
would  consist  of: 

(a)  Director  of  the  Institute 

(b)  Attorney  General  (or  designee) 

(c)  Director  of  U.S.  Judicial  Center  (or 
designee ) 

(d)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (or  designee) 

(e)  Director  of  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  (or  designee) 

(f)  14  persons  having  training  and  experi- 
ence In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  from  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

(1)  law  enforcement  officers  (two  persons) ; 

(2)  Juvenile  Judges  I  two  persons) ; 

(3)  probation  personnel   (two  f>€rsons); 

(4)  correctional  personnel  (two  persons): 

(5)  representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency 
(four  persona) ;  and 

(6)  representatives  of  State  agencies  es- 
tablished under  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  or  under  title  I  of 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (two  persons) . 

Commission  members  would  have  four  year 
staggered  terms. 

Sec.  5046.  Directs  that  a  suitable  location 
be  selected. 

Sec.  5047.  Requires  Advisory  Commission 
to  design  and  supervise  a  curriculum  utiliz- 
ing a  multl-dlsclpUnary  approach  (to  In- 
clude law  enforcement.  Judicial,  probation, 
correctional,  and  welfare  worker  disciplines) 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  Institute's 
enrollees. 

Sec.  5048.  Candidates  for  admission  and 
enrollment  in  the  Institute  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  State  agencies  or  agency  estab- 
lished under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  or  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (title  1)  with  final  decision  con- 
cerning admission  being  made  by  the  In- 
stitute Director. 

recapitulation 

Rather  than  simply  further  study  Juvenile 
delinquency,  this  bill  seeks  to  establish  a 
clearing  house  or  data  bank  for  all  the  val- 
uable information  presently  existing  but 
not  In  any  one  convenient  or  central  loca- 
tion—a  function  which  oould  not  be  easily 


fulfilled  except  at  the  federal  level.  The  other 
main  purpose  is  to  provide  expert  "■graduate" 
or  "continuing"  education  and  training  for 
those  persons  who  are  now  working  to  com- 
bat Juvenile  delinquency  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 


Statement  or  the  Honorable  Tom  Rails- 
back.  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Hocse  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Con- 
cerning H.R.  14950  and  Related  Bills  to 
Establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice,  July  23,  1970 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  very  happy  Indeed  to  be  able  to  ap- 
pear before  you  and  your  Subcommittee 
today.  I  am  confident  that  you  would  yield 
to  no  one  in  your  deep  concern  for  the  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  crime  in  our  nation,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for 
holding  this  public  hearing  on  the  subject 
of  Juvenile  crime  and  a  legislative  proposal, 
of  which  I  am  a  sponsor,  which  would  au- 
thorize a  Federal  program  of  training  and 
equipping  persons  at  the  State  and  local  level 
to  be  more  effective  In  their  efforts  to  combat 
and  control  Juvenile  crime. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  Juvenile  crime  is 
a  subject  area  which  has  received  consid- 
erable study  In  recent  years.  Our  society  has 
witnessed  the  great  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem which  is  revealed  In  the  estimate  that 
in  the  inner-city,  70  percent  of  the  young 
people  find  themselves  In  trouble  with  the 
law  before  their  19th  birthday.  This  observa- 
tion was  contained  In  the  Task  Force  Report: 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime,  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice.  The 
Lengthy  report  was  published  by  the  U  8. 
Government  Printing  Office  in  1967  (see  page 
362). 

A  study  by  the  Justice  Department  has 
revealed  that  the  astounding  total  of  72  per- 
cent of  youths  once  arrested  were  rearrested 
within  five  years.  See  Crime  in  the  United 
States — Uniform  Crime  Report* — 1968,  re- 
leased August  13.  1969  (see  page  35  et  seq). 
This  bears  repeating:  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  youths  once  arrested  and  supposedly 
within  the  reach  of  our  Juvenile  system  were 
rearrested. 

During  the  period  from  1960  to  1968,  the 
number  of  arrests  of  Juveniles  for  serious 
crimes  Increased  by  78  percent.  As  tragic  and 
disheartening  as  this  may  seem,  it  should 
strike  at  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  that  this  rep- 
resents only  the  beginning  of  a  career  In 
crime.  With  a  three-quarters  repeater  rate, 
we  Just  are  not  supporting  careers  in  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  one-half  of  those 
arrested  In  1968  for  criminal  offenses  were 
under  the  age  of  18.  In  other  words,  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  mention  Juvenile 
crime,  is  simply  put,  one-half  of  the  crime 
problem. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
your  committee  and  of  the  sponsors  of  that 
legislation,  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  juve- 
nile crime.  We  have  designed  our  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  new  approach  to  attacking  the  root 
causes  of  recidivism  so  far  as  Juvenile  of- 
fenders are  concerned.  Our  bill  Is  Intended 
to  provide  not  Just  talk,  but  some  very  de- 
finite action. 

We  propose  the  creation  of  the  Institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
As  It  Is  envisioned,  the  Institute  will  provide 
a  two-pronged  attack  on  Juvenile  crime.  The 
Institute  would  provide  expert  education  and 
training  for  persons  working  to  combat  juve- 
nile delinquency  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
The  training  operation  would  be  patterned 
after  the  very  respected  and  successful  FBI 
Academy,  and  would  offer  training  by  ex- 
perts for  local  law  enforcement  officers.  Judi- 
cial personnel,  welfare  officials,  correctional 
officers,  probation  officers,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  and  control  of 
Juvenile  offenders.  A  second  purpose  of  the 
Institute  Is   to  establish   a  data  bank  for 
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noeratlon  of  a  clearinghouse  for  the  valuable 
^formation  on  JuvenUe  delinquency  present- 
l7existmg  but  not  In  any  one  convenient  or 
central  location.  Information  would  be  put 
into  useful  forms  and  disseminated  to  the 
state  and  local  people  who  can  put  it  to  work 
m  their  everyday   dealings   with   the   Juve- 

"""The  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  Is 
Drlmarily  a  local  one.  However,  to  the  extent 
that  there  are  50  States  and  countless  local 
communities  which  are  presently  approach- 
ing the  problem  In  different  ways,  we  believe 
that  some  guidance  and  assistance  should  be 
available  on  a  coordinated  basis  to  these  State 
and  local  governments.  Admittedly,  some 
States  have  done  more  than  others  In  the 
area  of  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
control.  With  the  permission  of  the  Commit- 
tee I  have  a  compilation  of  pertinent  State 
statutory  provisions  which  was  prepared  bv 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  which  can  be 
inserted  in  the  hearing  record  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Committee. 

To  demonstrate  the  varying  laws  among 
the  States  with  respect  to  juveniles,  24  States 
expressly  denv  the  right  to  a  Jury  trial  In 
mvenlle  proceedings.  In  14  other  States,  the 
statutes  make  no  reference  to  Jury  trials  in 
Juvenile    proceedings.    In    the    dozen    other 
States,  a  Jurv  trial  is  guaranteed.  This  dls- 
narltv  in  treatment  of  the  Jury  trial  exists 
in  spite  of  the  O.S   Supreme  Court  decisions 
In  the  ^ases  of  Duncan  v.  Louisiana,  391  U  S. 
145    (1968)    and   Bloom   v.   Illinois.   391    US. 
194    (1968)    in  which   the   Court   gave   very 
strong  hints   that  Jury  trials  would  be  re- 
quired. Earlier  this  past  term,  the  Supreme 
Court  was  asked  to  rule  that  jury  trials  are 
required.  In  the  case  of  DeBacker  v.  Brainard. 
396  U  S,  28,  the  Court  said  only  that  it  would 
not  so  rule  with  respect  to  cases  which  arose 
prior  to  Mav  20.  1968,  the  date  of  the  above 
decisions    Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  Just 
consented  to  hear  argument  during  Its  term 
beginning  next  October  on  the  question  of 
whether   ,i    Jtu-y   trial   must   be    guaranteed 
Juvrnlles.  The  ca.se  is  McKeiver  et  al  v,  Penn- 
sylvania and  It  is  number  322  October  Term 

1970, 

Not  only  do  one-half  of  the  States  deny 
Jury  trials,  even  more  States  do  not  have 
full-time  specialized  Juvenile  Judges  or 
courts.  Only  five  .States  were  found  to  have 
a  complete  system  of  Juvenile  courts.  Some 
16  other  States  had  partial  systems  involv- 
ing specialized  courts  In  some  counties  or 
cities.  In  28  States,  judges  on  regular  circuit 
courts  were  assigned  on  occasions  to  handle 
Juvenile  casrs  In  only  31  States  was  there 
a  guarantee  of  a  ri?-ht  to  counsel  in  express 
terms.  In  short,  with  one-half  of  serious 
crime  perpetrated  by  Juveniles,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  simply  providing  the  law 
and  court  structure  to  effectively  handle 
these  offenders. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  our  juvenile  courts  and 
systems  have  been  undergoing  a  revolution. 
Some  of  this  is  lue  to  the  Impetus  provided 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  additional  stimu- 
lus Is  provided  by  the  enlightened  attitude 
of  Jurists  and  by  the  National  Council  of 
Juvenile  Court  judges,  A  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Jurist.  Orman  W,  Ketcham,  who  has 
had  an  Illustrious  c.ireer  with  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  wrote  an 
outstanding  article  In  the  Summer  1969  Issue 
(Volume  20,  No.  2)  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  Journal.  The  article  Is  entitled  "The 
Changing  Philosophy  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
System."  With  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  entire  article  can  be  Included  in 
the  hearing  record,  but  I  wish  to  quote  from 
the  author's  conclusions: 

"It  seems  Inevitable  that  juvenile  courts, 
In  order  to  become  more  effective,  will  pay 
more  attention  to  administration,  orderliness 
and  legal  procedure.  The  community  wants 
a  court  for  juveniles  which  can  Impose  the 
public's  will,  if  necessary.  Most  citizens  now 


believe  that  gentleness  and  a  helping  hand 
are  justified  In  dealing  with  juveniles,  pro- 
vided public  safety  is  assured." 

Judge  Ketcham  discusses  the  trend  toward 
unification  of  the  court  systems,  and  making 
the  Juvenile  court  an  autonomous  division  of 
the  highest  court  of  general  jurisdiction.  He 
states  that: 

"Such  a  unification  will  facilitate  the  con- 
cept that  all  Indlvldvials,  adults,  Juveniles  or 
children,  are  entitled  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  and  to  due  process  of  law.  It 
should  also  overcome  much  of  the  defensive 
Isolation,  erratic  administration  and  extraor- 
dinary exercises  of  discretion  that  have 
marked  Juvenile  court  history." 

Not  only  the  courts,  but  the  entire  State 
systems  are  undergoing  change.  I  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  a  survey 
of  the  various  States  and  the  ages  at  which 
minors  are  to  be  considered  as  adultE  for  pur- 
poses of  prosecution  under  criminal  laws. 
This  svirvey  was  prepared  by  the  legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  is  dated  September  10,  1969.  As  can  be 
seen,  the  age  runs  generally  from  21  down  to 
16  but  m  some  cases  exceptions  can  bring 
the  age  even  lower.  Considering  that  fact, 
another  survey  of  State  provisions  lor  con- 
finement of  minors  In  adult  detention  facili- 
ties will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Committee.  This 
survey  was  also  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  service  and  is  dated  November  13. 
1968  and  Is  entitled  "Confinement  of  Minors 
in  Adult  Detention  Facilities."  While  most 
States  provide  for  separate  confinement, 
there  Is  a  variation  which  should  be  noted. 

There  Is  a  need  to  upgrade  our  systems  In 
the  field  of  corrections  as  well.  The  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training  pointed  out  recently  two  problems 
present  m  attempting  to  deal  with  any  aspect 
of  the  crime  problem: 

"(1)  Correction  today  Is  characterized  by 
an  overlapping  of  jurisdictions,  a  diversity  of 
philosophies,  and  a  hodge-podge  of  organiza- 
tional structure  which  have  little  contact 
with  one  another;  and  (2)  Lacking  con- 
sistent guidelines  and  the  means  to  test  pro- 
gram effectiveness,  legislators  continue  to 
pass  laws,  executives  mandate  policies,  and 
both  cause  large  sums  of  money  to  be  spent 
on  ineffective  corrective  methods." 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  Indicate 
that  what  we  need  If  we  are  to  achieve  more 
timely  results  is  a  model  or  leader  to  co- 
ordinate activities  in  the  field.  I  believe  that 
the  proposed  Institute  Is  Ideally  designed  to 
fulfill  that  need. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delln- 
quency  has  recommended  "increased  pro- 
fessional training,  and  additional  training 
programs  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  those  al- 
ready m  the  field."  The  President's  Task 
Force  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  said  simply: 
"Personnel  training  is  an  obvious  need. 
The  kind  of  leadership  needed  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  requires  a  better  integration  of 
the  various  disparate  Federal  programs  than 
Is  found  at  present." 

And  the  need  for  such  an  Institution  as 
we  have  proposed  is  recognized  by  Juvenile 
authorities  throughout  the  world.  Even  in 
the  police  states  of  the  Communist-con- 
trolled countries  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 
and  Yugoslavia,  the  oppressive  government 
recognize  the  problem  and  all  require  that 
their  Judges  and  police  receive  special  train- 
ing In  child  handling. 

My  purpose  In  discussing  the  Impact  of 
change  upon  our  Juvenile  systems  Is  not  to 
complain  but  to  demonstrate  the  need  to 
have  a  coordinating  and  unifying  force  ap- 
plied as  a  beneficial  redirection  to  the  sep- 
arate and  presently  uncoordinated  efforts  of 
the  States  and  localities.  We  seek  not  to 
substitute  Federal  Involvement,  but  to  add 
It,  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  supplement  ciir- 
rent  efforts  at  the  local  levels. 

We  have  In  the  various  uncoordinated  ef- 
fort* by  several  levels  of   government  and 


private  institutions,  accumulated  vast 
amounts  of  knowledge  concerning  juvenile 
offenders  and  the  offenses  they  commit,  but 
we  can  always  use  more  and  better  quality 
information,  and  we  simply  have  not  put 
the  available  Information  to  the  beet  use.  It 
must  be  supplied  to  all  those  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  JuvenUe  delinquency.  And 
furthermore,  we  must  assist  in  the  training 
of  individuals  to  cope  with  juvenile  offenders. 
After  consultations  vi-lth  experts,  both  with- 
in and  without  the  government  service,  we 
are  convinced  that  a  multldlscipllnary  ap- 
proach is  needed  In  training  persons  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  juvenile  offenders.  In  other 
words,  what  Is  needed  Is  a  combination  train- 
ing effort  Including  the  viewpoints,  expertise, 
and  disciplines  of  the  law  officer,  the  judge, 
the  correctional,  probatlonal.  parole  and  wel- 
fare personnel,  £is  well  as  other  involved 
persons. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  we  took  note 
of  perhaps  the  most  successful  and  respected 
training  effort  ever  undertaken  in  the  field 
of  crime.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  operated  a  National  Academy  and 
has  provided  training  not  Just  to  Its  own 
agents,  but  to  persons  at  all  levels  of  law 
enforcement.  In  fiscal  1969,  training  was 
afforded  by  the  FBI  to  233,741  municipal, 
county  and  State  law  enforcement  officers 
who  attended  7,804  schools.  Of  the  over 
5,000  graduates  of  the  formal  FBI  training 
Academy,  27  or  28  percent  are  now  the  heads 
of  their  agencies.  We  think  this  Is  a  fine  ex- 
ample to  follow,  and  by  applying  a  similar 
approach  to  trsdnlng  State  and  local  person- 
nel in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  we 
hope  for  very  real  benefit  at  a  reasonable.  If 
not  comparably  Inexpensive  cost.  Fiu-ther- 
more.  we  expect  that  a  "snowball"  effect  can 
be  achieved  by  having  those  who  receive 
training  at  the  Institute,  return  to  their 
localities  and  set  up  local  training  efforts.  To 
quote  from  the  FBI  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Story  of  the  FBI  National  Academy": 

"Is  It  feasible  to  send  all  law  enforcement 
officers  to  take  a  12  week  training  course  In 
Washington?  Certainly  not.  Then  how  can 
the  majority  best  be  reached?  The  obvious 
answer  Is  to  qualify  every  graduate  as  an  in- 
structor or  administrator.  Teach  him  the 
latest  methods  .  .  .  but  prepare  such  a 
course  that  when  the  graduate  returns  to 
his  local  agency,  he  Is  not  only  versed  In  the 
methods  of  teaching  but  Is  also  prepared 
to  organize  and  set  up  .  .  .  schools.  Thus 
his  National  Academy  training  Is  made  avail- 
able to  his  co-workers," 

If  It  pleases  the  Committee,  I  have  the  FBI 
pamphlet  and  a  publication  entitled  "FBI 
Training  Programs"  which  can  be  Included 
in  the  hearing  record. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  predisposition  to 
believe  that  delinquency  was  an  individual 
disorder  which  could  be  prevented  If  Its 
causes  could  be  properly  diagnosed.  Efforts 
were  thus  devised  to  apply  on  an  Individual 
basis,  phychology.  psychiatry,  and  Intense 
social  casework.  Now,  and  particularly  as  It 
applies  to  highly  urbanized  areas,  the  think- 
ing has  shifted  from  an  individual  approach 
to  a  sociological  approach  which  stresses  en- 
vironmental factors  and  the  Importance  of 
changing  conditions  In  the  local  community 
and  works  on  the  social  setting  that  gives  rise 
to  delinquency.  Poverty,  poor  health.  Inad- 
equate education,  emotional  and  family  prob- 
lems are  all  conditions  which  contribute  to 
antl-soclal  behavior  by  young  people.  Thus, 
rather  than  simply  Individualized  counseling 
by  a  psychiatrist,  our  approach  has  changed 
to  one  In  which  welfare  workers,  teachers, 
counselors,  youth  workers,  probation  officers, 
and  others  are  all  Involved  In  trying  to  assist 
the  youth  of  today  to  see  the  potentialities  of 
responsible  citizenship  and  to  resist  the 
stresses  of  their  envlroninent  which  tend  to 
cause  delinquency. 

I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral   legislation    regarding    juvenile    delln- 
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quency  which  was  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service.  I  think  It  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Committee  to  have  the  re- 
port Included  In  the  hearing  record.  The 
report,  entitled  "Federal  Legislation  Relating 
to  the  Problem  of  Juvenile  Delinquency",  is 
dated  November  14,  1969.  It  summarizes  the 
six  major  law3  which  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress  and  which  deal  with  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. A  review  of  these  laws  might  In- 
dicate the  desirability  of  an  Institute  such 
as  we  propose,  to  encompass  several  differ- 
ent disciplines. 

With  the  list  of  present  Federal  efforts  In 
mind,  I  want  to  reassure  the  CX)mmlttee  that 
It  Is  by  no  means  the  Intention  of  our  pro- 
posed legislation  to  take  the  place  of  these 
existing  Federal  efforts.  We  feel  strongly, 
however,  that  some  coordination  will  be  ben- 
eficial to  each  of  the  present  efforts.  To  re- 
peat our  Intention,  we  hope  to  supplement 
and  assist  present  efforts  at  all  levels.  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local.  We  anticipate  that  the 
process  of  information  collection,  evaluation 
and  dissemination  will  be  of  direct,  tangible 
assistance  to  each  of  the  present  efforts,  anJ 
we  are  confident  that  the  program  of  pro- 
viding short  term  training  will  help  to 
strengthen  and  professionalize  the  ranks  of 
those  out  In  the  local  areas  working  to  com- 
bat and  control  Juvenile  delinquency.  And 
we  feel  that  our  proposal  Is  a  very  practi- 
cal approach  which  will  provide  results  at 
relatively  low  cost. 

We  were  heartened.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
testimonial  which  this  legislation  received 
from  Frank  A.  Orlando,  Presiding  Judge, 
Broward  County  Juvenile  Court,  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Florida,  as  part  of  his  overall  testi- 
mony before  another  committee  of  Con- 
gress. Judge  Orlando,  who  has  served  as  an 
advisor  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  on  Juvenile  matters,  had 
the  following  remarks  to  make  about  the 
legislation: 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  legislation  would 
create  the  vehicle  by  which  we  could  provide, 
at  a  national  level,  the  necessary  training  of 
professionals  who  then  could  return  to  their 
States  and  fulfill  their  responsibilities  of 
updating  the  training  and  performance  of 
the  professionals  In  the  area  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment. We  do  not  have  one  single  agency  at 
a  national  level  which  has  as  Its  sole  respon- 
.slblUty  Juv^enlle  delinquency  prevention,  con- 
trol and  treatment.  The  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Development  Is  pri- 
marily a  funding  agency  and  does  not  have 
the  authority  or  the  ability  at  this  time  to 
fulfill  the  functions  which  are  encompassed 
In  Cjngre.:sman  Rallsback's  bill.  There  is  a 
distinct  possibility  that  if  a  national  insti- 
tute was  created  and  made  an  Independent 
Federal  agency,  the  Juvenile  delinquency  re- 
sponsibUltles  now  being  fxilflUed  by  HEW 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  could  both  be 
transferred  to  this  agency  so  we  would  have 
a  comprehensive  Federal  agency  dealing  with 
the  funding  of  State  programs,  one  which 
engaged  In  the  continuing  efforts  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
develop  methods  to  treat  Juveivlle  dellnqueu- 
cy,  and  which  had  the  resources  to  offer 
training  programs  for  the  professionals  in 
the  field. 

We  have  received  favorable  conunents  from 
State  officials  and  from  local  police  officials, 
as  well  as  Juvenile  Court  Judges.  With  the 
ptermlBslon  of  the  Committee  these  letters 
can  be  Included  In  the  hearing  record  follow- 
ing my  testimony.  We  have  also  received  let- 
ters of  support  from  many  private  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  would  be 
broad  support  for  the  mission  which  we  pro- 
pose to  be  undertaken  by  the  Institute.  I 
would  expect  no  significant  opposition  from 
the  State  or  local  levels — they  are  the  ones  we 
seek  to  help. 


I  frankly  anticipate  that  at  the  Federal 
level  there  may  be  suggestions  for  structuring 
:he  Institute  within  an  existing  Department, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Pos&ibly  it  will  be  suggested 
that  It  be  housed  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. The  suggestion  might  also  be  offered 
that  some  existing  governmental  effort  might 
be  simply  expanded  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  proposed  Institute.  I  think  that 
these  polnis,  if  they  are  offered,  go  not  to  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation,  but  to  the  form 
and  administration  of  the  Institute.  But  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  feel  It  has  been 
drafted  so  as  to  guarantee  the  setting  of 
policy  and  operation  of  the  Institute  on  a 
broad-based,  representative  nature.  We 
sought  to  place  the  Institute  on  neutral 
ground  and  to  insist  on  appropriate  coopera- 
tion by  all  Government  Departments  and 
Agencies.  I  would  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  take  a  close  look  at  whatever  suggestions 
are  offered  so  it  can  make  its  own  expert 
Judgment  as  to  where  the  Institute  would 
best  be  located  within  the  Government  struc- 
ture. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  sponsored  by  nearly  100  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  We  are  aware  that  the  crime 
clock  for  1968  reveals  that  there  was  one 
forcible  rape  every  17  minutes;  one  murder 
every  39  minutes;  one  robbery  every  2  min- 
utes; one  aggravated  assault  every  2  minutes; 
one  auto  theft  every  41  seconds,  and  one  bur- 
glary every  17  seconds.  In  fact,  there  was  an 
average  of  one  violent  crime  every  64  seconds. 

The  many  sponsors  of  this  leglslatloii 
know  that  nearly  one-half  of  offenders  ar- 
rested In  1967  and  1968  had  been  Imprisoned 
on  a  prior  charge,  and  that  39  percent  of 
those  arrested  In  either  1967  or  1968  for  a 
crime  Index  offense  had  been  previously 
charged  with  one  or  more  serious  crimes.  We 
cannot  forget  that  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  Juveniles  arrested  will  likely  be  arrested 
again  within  five  years.  We  also  remember 
that  nearly  one-half  of  those  arrested  for 
serious  crimes  are  Juveniles,  and  we  are  de- 
termined to  take  action  to  reduce  these 
tragic  realities. 

Our  legislation  la  not  Just  another  study 
effort.  We  plan  a  two-pronged  attack  by  first, 
disseminating  Information  and  expertise  In 
the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency  treatment 
control,  and  second,  by  training  people  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  in  the  newest  and 
most  effective  methods  of  treatment  and 
control  of  Juvenile  offenders.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  stated  In  1967: 

"America's  best  hope  for  reducing  crime 
Is  to  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime." 

That  is  our  goal. 


A  CAUSE  FOR  CXDNCERN 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
March  23,  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
hold  an  election  for  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  Congress.  The  campaign  is  now 
in  full  swing  and  more  than  260,000  reg- 
istered voters  will  be  eligible  to  cast 
ballots  for  the  first  Representative  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  this 
city  in  a  century.  James  E.  Harris,  Social- 
ist Workers  Party  candidate,  was  inter- 
viewed a  few  days  ago  on  television  as 
part  of  a  series  of  profiles  being  done 
on  the  six  candidates  whose  names  will 
appear  on  the  ballot.  During  the  inter- 
view of  Harris.  I  was  amazed  that  no 
mention  was  made  concerning  the  na- 


ture of  the  Socialist-Workers  Party.  On 
the  contrary,  the  news  commentator  In- 
dicated that  It  was  refreshing  to  hear 
the  views  expressed  by  Harris. 

The  local  Washington  press,  wtiich  lias 
given  extensive  coverage  to  the  forth- 
coming District  election,  added  to  my 
concern  when  I  found  that  although 
several  references  were  made  to  James 
Harris  and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  explain  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  this  party.  As  a  result,  I 
am  sure  that  many  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  have  gained  the 
erroneous  impression  that  James  Haurris 
is  the  candidate  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 
America  which  seeks  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  transition  to  socialism. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  regards  the  Communist  Party 
as  too  mud  and  prefers  to  follow  the  guer- 
1  lUa  warfare  ideology  of  the  Red  Cliinese. 
In  the  way  of  background,  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  a  Communist  splinter 
group,  was  formed  in  1938.  It  maintains 
relations  with  the  Fourth  International, 
an  international  Communist  organiza- 
tion wliich  subscribes  to  the  principles  of 
Marxism  as  interpreted  by  Leon  Trotsky, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion who  was  exiled  when  Stalin  came 
into  power.  Trotsky  was  a  militant  ad- 
vocate of  trying  to  export  the  Russian 
Revolution  to  other  countries.  However, 
he  lost  out  in  a  power  struggle  with 
Stalin  after  the  death  of  Lenin.  As  a  re- 
sult, Trotsky  went  into  exile  in  Mexico 
where  he  was  assassinated  by  a  man  re- 
puted to  have  been  an  agent  of  Stalin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  wiU  read- 
ily agree  that  a  vital  safeguard  to  our 
freedoms  is  not  only  a  free  press  but  a 
vigilant  and  inquiring  press.  It  certainly 
must  be  recognized  that  candidates  like 
James  Harris  come  into  the  political 
arena  volimtarily  and  should  be  pre- 
pared for  close  press  scrutiny.  Granted 
that  Mr.  Harris  may  not  adhere  to  all 
the  tenets  of  his  party  but  I  would  think 
that  a  responsible  and  Informed  press 
would  have  been  delving  into  the  tenets 
of  his  party. 

The  failure  of  the  mass  news  media  to 
inform  its  readers  and  listeners  of  the 
nature  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
points  up  a  problem  which  I  am  sure  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  many  of  the 
residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  cov- 
ering political  campaigns  the  press,  radio, 
and  television  are  of  such  great  Impact 
that  they  must  be  used  prudently  and 
with  factual  balance  if  the  public  Is  to 
arrive  at  a  rational  and  sound  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  the  various  candidates 
stand  for.  If  a  free  society  Is  not  capable 
of  providing  complete  and  factual  news 
coverage  that  meets  basic  needs  then  It 
can  truly  be  said  that  our  society  and 
our  free  traditions  are  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy. 

THE    SOCIAL    SECURITY    BENEFIT 
INCREASE  IS  PROPERLY  FINANCED 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday,  St.  Patrick's 
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Day,  the  President  signed  the  social 
security  benefit  increase  and  in  an  ac- 
companying statement  urged  "Congress 
to  act  promptly  on  a  social  security 
revenue  measure  so  that  the  current  cost 
of  these  increased  benefits  will  be  fl- 
Qanced."  Newspapers  all  across  the  coun- 
try picked  up  the  President's  statement 
and,  as  a  result,  millions  of  people  were 
given  cause  for  unnecessary  worry  that 
the  legislation  left  the  social  security 
system  underfinanced.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  benefit  increase  that 
we  passed  last  week  is  adequately  and 
properly  financed  and  that  the  President 
was  miffed  because  Congress  had  taken 
the  initiative  and  enacted  a  benefit  in- 
crease that  is  more  generous  than  he  ad- 
vocated and  is  financed  in  the  way  Con- 
gress determined  it  should  be,  rather 
than  the  way  the  President  had  sug- 
gested. Congress  acted  to  provide  a  10- 
percent  benefit  increase — rather  than 
the  President's  6-percent  increase — and 
increased  the  tax  base  prospectively  from 
January  1,  1972 — rather  than  retroac- 
tively to  January  1,  1971, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congressman,  for 
one,  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight. 

The  Pre.sident  said: 

The  Congress  has  departed  from  the  car- 
dinal principle  which  should  govern  the 
social  security  system. 

I  propose  that  he  was  misinformed. 
Ever  since  the  social  security  progrsmi 
was  proposed  by  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  appointed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  major  concern 
has  been  how  to  provide  adequate  fi- 
nancing without  at  the  same  time  build- 
ing trust  fund  reserves  that  are  exces- 
sively large.  In  the  more  than  35  years 
since  this  question  was  first  raised,  Con- 
gress has  come  up  with  a  rule  of  thumb 
under  which  social  security  is  adequately 
financed  if : 

First.  In  the  shortrun  income  exceeds 
outgo  by  several  billion  dollajrs  and  the 
assets  in  the  trust  funds  amount  to  some- 
thing between  1  and  2  year's  benefit  pay- 
ments; and 

Second.  Over  the  next  75  years  income 
will  be  sufQcient  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
benefits  promised. 

This  is  the  rule  that  has  been  followed 
in  all  of  the  recent  benefit  increases  that 
have  been  enacted. 

If  one  wishes  to  judge  the  adequacy  of 
the  financing  provided  by  the  bill  as 
passed  last  week,  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  read 
the  conference  report — House  Report  92- 
42 — which  contains  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  President's  own  actuaries  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Those 
actuaries  told  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence that,  under  the  new  law,  the  social 
security  cash  benefit  trust  funds  will  in- 
crease by  an  estimated  $3.4  billion  in 
1971,  $7.2  biUion  in  1972,  $13  billion  in 
1973,  $14.9  billion  in  1974,  and  by  $16.6 
billion  in  1975.  In  other  words,  from  the 
end  of  1971  through  the  end  of  1975,  the 
assets  of  the  fimds  will  increase  from 
$41.4  billion  to  $93.1  billion.  In  1971,  thfe 
outgo  from  the  trust  funds  will  be  about 
$38.4  billion  while  the  year-end  assets 
will  be  about  $41.4  billion.  For  1975,  the 
comparable  figures  will  be  about  $45.7 
billion  outgo  and  assets  of  $93.1  billion. 


For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  what 
more  the  President  could  wish  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  that  the  social  security 
tax  base  should  be  increased  retroac- 
tively, I  would  pwint  out  that  since  the 
program  began,  there  have  been  eight 
benefit  increases.  Five  of  these  benefit 
increases  and  in  only  one  instance  was  a 
tax  base  retroactive,  and  that  one  was 
retroactive  only  by  accident.  That  was  in 
1968,  which  was  retroactive  for  1  day.  In 
December  of  1967,  Congress  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President  a  social  security  bill 
that,  among  other  things,  increased  the 
tax  base  from  $6,600  to  the  present  $7,800 
a  year,  effective  for  January  1,  1968,  and 
President  Johnson  did  not  get  aroimd  to 
signing  the  bill  until  January  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  President 
has  been  misinformed  as  to  the  cardinal 
principles  of  financing  social  security 
benefit  increases. 

Commenting  on  the  same  matter,  none 
other  than  Dr.  Burns.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  advocated  post- 
poning the  administration's  proposed 
increase  in  the  social  security  tax  wage 
base  for  a  year  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  cur- 
rent low  state  of  the  economy.  I  am 
sure  that  the  good  Chairman  was  not 
proposing  something  which  would  seri- 
ously undermine  the  social  security  sys- 
tem of  this  Nation.  I  think  Congress  must 
be  prepared  in  the  absence  of  strong  Ex- 
ecutive guidance  to  employ  any  and  all 
weapons  in  its  fiscal  arsenal  to  get  tiiis 
country  out  of  the  economic  doldrums 
wliich  have  plagued  it  for  so  long  now. 
Delaying  an  increase  in  the  social  se- 
curity tax  wage  base  will  give  the  econ- 
omy a  good  shot  in  the  arm,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  be  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  social  security 
system. 

THE    UNEMPLOYMENT    SITUATION 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.    BURKE    of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  some  more  depressing 
news  was  released  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment about  the  unemployment  situation 
in  this  country.  Instead  of  being  in  the 
nature  of  progress  reports,  these  brief- 
ings have  tended  recently  to  be  crisis  re- 
ports similar  to  those  issued  by  hospitals 
at  regular  intervals  when  a  prominent 
patient  Is  seriously  ill.  New  England  lost 
a  further  117,000  jobs  this  last  month.  I 
wish  to  draw  the  Members'  attention  in 
particular  to  the  fact  that  the  largest 
single   increase   in   unemployment   oc- 
curred in  the  leather  goods  industry  cov- 
ering shoes  and  related  products.  Two 
thousand  100  workers  lost  thetr  jobs  in 
this  industry  in  New  England  in  that 
month.  It  is  figures  like  this  which  are 
behind  the  concerns  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  day  after  day  for  the  last  2 
years  have  been  urging  action  on  a  trade 
reform  bill  with  protection  for  the  shoe 
industry.  How  many  more  months  of 
these  depressing  figures  are  we  supposed 
to  have  before  the  real  emergency  which 
exists  is  apparent  to  each  and  every 
Member  here? 


Wliile  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Lat)or 
Department  briefings,  I  noted  with  dis- 
may in  the  weekend  newspapers  that 
henceforth  there  will  be  no  such  indepth 
briefings.  Are  we  to  take  this  as  a  sign 
that  worse  news  is  yet  to  come?  Is  tlie 
administration  so  embarrassed  about  the 
economic  condition  in  this  country  that 
it  cannot  leave  it  to  qualified,  experi- 
enced civil  servants  to  answer  reporters' 
questions  about  the  figures?  Apparently, 
too  much  of  a  "policy"  riature  is  involved, 
we  are  told.  The  new  poUcy  appears  to  be 
to  keep  everj'one  in  the  dark. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  APPRECIATION 
DINNER 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique 
communitywide  tribute  to  its  law  en- 
forcement agencies  will  take  place 
Wednesday,  March  24,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

At  that  time,  each  policeman  and 
member  of  the  sheriff's  department  in 
Onondaga  County  and  their  wives  will 
be  guests  of  the  community  at  a  dinner 
to  be  held  in  the  huge  Onondaga  County 
War  Memorial  Auditorium. 

The  dinner,  spearheaded  by  the  Syra- 
cuse ChEimber  of  Commerce,  will  show  in 
a  concrete  maimer,  the  appreciation  felt 
by  local  citizens  for  the  vital  work  done 
every  day  by  these  men. 

The  importance  and  commonsense 
thoughtfulness  of  the  effort  desen'es  spe- 
cial recognition  today  when  attacks  upon 
all  levels  of  law  enforcement  are.  unfor- 
tunately, becoming  fashionable. 

Mr.  Charles  'V.  Fenn.  the  president  of 
Carrier  Corp.,  headquartered  in  Syra- 
cuse, is  chairman  of  this  commendable 
effort.  In  discussing  the  dirmer  recently. 
Mr.  Fenn  stated  its  purpose  concisely : 

Citizens  want  to  show  their  appreciation 
for  all  law  enforcement,  particularly  the 
average  policeman  on  the  beat,  a  public 
servant  who  receives  Uttle  or  no  thanlts 
during  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  tribute,  to 
be  called  the  Law  Enforcement  Appre- 
ciation Dirmer,  will  help  put  law  and 
order  in  its  proper  perspective — the 
underlying  principle  of  any  civilized 
progress.. 

CONCERN  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  we  saw  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
problems  facing  the  nearly  20  million 
Americans  who  are  65  or  older.  We  lis- 
tened to  discussions  of  these  problems  in 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
We  followed  the  reports  on  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  as  it  traveled  across  the  Na- 
tion. And  we  were  shocked  by  its  report 
that  one  in  four  of  our  elderly  citizena 
Is  living  below  the  poverty  level. 

That  was  a  time  in  which  we  sought 
the  answers  to  the  problems  of  poverty, 
loneliness,  isolation  and  lack  of  trans- 
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portation  and  adequate  medical  care 
which  are  the  daily  facts  of  existence  for 
far  too  many  of  our  elderly  citizens.  And 
there  were  promises  then,  and  hope  for  a 
national  commitment  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  the  elderly. 

Today  much  of  that  hope  has  been  re- 
placed by  shock  and  disillusionment. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  fol- 
low through  with  its  rhetoric.  Its  budget 
shews  'low  much  concern  it  has  for  the 
elderly  It  has  requested  only  $25.8  mil- 
lion tcv  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
That  i;;  $7.8  million  less  than  the  appro- 
priaticn  for  the  present  fiscal  year — $7.8 
million  less  concern  for  the  elderlj'.  The 
bubble  of  rhetoric  and  false  promises  has 
burst.  We  see  the  facts  and  we  cannot 
accept  them.  We  must  increase  this  ap- 
propriation. 


SST— IS  IT  REALLY  NECESSARY? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  (Mrs.  Grasso)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
on  funding  the  SST  is  over.  The  House 
defeated  this  measure,  and  hopefully 
clear  heads  will  prevail  and  some  per- 
spective may  be  gained  on  the  SST  issue. 

I  have  not  spoken  out  before  this  be- 
cause I  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  dis- 
turbed by  the  tenor  of  debate,  and  the 
gross  distortions  and  exaggerations  of 
fact  in  the  debate.  Fortunately,  the  SST 
was  defeated  because  tlie  program 
lacked  merit,  both  economically  and 
environmentally. 

Even  now.  some  of  the  proponents  of 
this  aircraft  are  claiming  its  defeat  in 
Congress  will  cost  many  workers  their 
livelihood.  It  appears  this  will  be  the 
excuse  used  on  every  occasion  when  a 
job  is  lost  in  this  stagnant  economy. 

If  the  administration  is  so  concerned 
about  the  imemployment  situation  in 
this  coimtry,  it  would  release  the  S 11  bil- 
lion in  appropriations  withheld  by  the 
White  House.  If  the  administration  is  so 
concerned  about  unemployment,  it  would 
support  Increased  public  works — which 
serve  an  Immediate  useful  purpose. 

The  sorry  spectacle  put  on  by  some  of 
the  SST  supporters — their  fast  and  free 
use  of  unsupported  claims — convinces 
me  more  than  ever  that  Congress  was 
correct  in  voting  down  this  economic 
monstrosity. 

The  Judgment  on  the  SST  is  a  matter 
of  priority  and  principle  and  public  good. 
When  the  domestic  priorities  of  our  coun- 
try for  health  and  homes,  education,  and 
transportation  are  diverted  for  the  in- 
vestment of  over  $886  million  of  the  tax- 
payers money  into  a  supersonic  trans- 
port plane  that  will  bring  no  return  in 
dollars  and  jobs  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  decision  must  weigh  the  public  good 
against  the  private  interest  of  the  pro- 
moters. Certainly  if  the  SST  begins  to 
accomplish  for  the  economy  and  the  air- 
spsM:e  industry  what  its  supporters  claim, 
then  private  commercial  investors  should 
be  willing  to  provide  the  remaining  dol- 
lars needed  to  build  a  prototype  that  will 
meet  the  standards  of  environmental 
safety  and  the  market  test  of  airline  de- 
mand for  production. 


The  real  truth  about  jobs  and  SST 
has  been  obscured  by  exaggeration  and 
oversimplification.  By  now  the  invest- 
ment of  over  $800  million  of  the  tax- 
payers "ymgney  should  have  produced 
more  than  ■&  plan  for  a  prototype  that 
will  require  millions  of  dollars  more  be- 
fore it  can  fly  a  few  people  to  Europe 
a  few  hours  faster,  and  will  provide  pos- 
sible employment  10  years  from  now. 

We  need  jobs  today  and  in  Connecti- 
cut the  manufacturers'  talent  and  labor's 
skill  of  our  air-space  industry  is  ready  to 
produce  engines  and  components  for 
the  air  bus,  the  Lockheed  TriStar  LlOll 
that  today  is  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  investment  of  over  $800  million  and 
over  30,000  jobs  because  of  the  Rolls 
Royce  failure. 

Air  travel  needs  low  cost,  low  main- 
tenance facilities;  surface  travel  needs 
expansion  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  turbo 
train  and  other  fast  and  economical  fa- 
cilities of  transportation.  The  country 
needs,  as  well,  bem^fits  of  the  space  tech- 
nology so  that  companies  like  that  ot 
Hamilton  Standard  can  produce  sorely 
needed  medical  equipment  and  devices 
sophisticated  health  treatment  device.- 
like  the  dialysis  kidney  machines  thai 
will  benefit  the  health  needs  of  the 
people. 

These  are  programs  that  will  generate 
jobs  and  profits.  These  are  programs 
that  will  vitalize  the  economy  because 
they  produce  jobs  now  when  they  are 
needed,  not  10  or  20  years  from  now 
when  new  discoveries  and  research  will 
have  made  the  financial  nightmare  of 
the  SST  a  tragic  reminder  of  the  mis- 
use of  public  funds. 

The  follo^iring  statement  by  Servan- 
Schreiber,  former  editor  of  L'Express  and 
a  deputy  to  the  French  National  As- 
sembly from  Lorraine,  was  submitted  to 
Senator  Proxmire,  chairman  of  the 
hearings  on  the  SST.  I  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  as  an  indication 
of  some  of  the  misgivings  now  being  ex- 
pressed about  the  development  of  the 
French-British  Concorde : 
From     Jean-Jacques     Servan-Schreiber — A 

European  View  op  the  Supersonic  Trans- 
port 

(Note. — Servan-Schreiber.  former  editor  of 
L'Express  and  author  of  "The  American  Chal- 
lenge," Is  a  deputy  to  the  French  National 
Assembly  from  Lorraine.  The  following  Is 
excerpted  from  a  statement  he  submitted  to 
Senator  Proxmire,  chairman  of  the  hearings 
on  the  SST. ) 

The  debate  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  supersonic  transport  may  remain  In 
the  history  of  the  Industrial  state  as  the  first 
truly  universal  debate.  The  problem  Is  the 
same  in  each  modern  democracy — man  and 
technology.  Decisions  of  government  and  par- 
liaments In  each  of  our  nations  has  Immedi- 
ate consequences  on  all  others.  In  view  of 
the  SST  debate  there  is  no  such  thing  any 
more  as  "national  Independence."  The  multi- 
national political  decision  at  long  last,  con- 
fronts the  multinational  Industrial  com- 
plex .  .  .  Prance  and  Great  Britain  now  have 
nine  years'  experience  with  supersonic 
transport  and  that  experience  can,  perhaps, 
shed  some  light   on  this  vital  debate. 

E'v'ery  single  cost  analysis  from  the  be- 
ginning haa  proved  to  be  wrong.  The  cost  of 
the  [French-British]  SST  has  multiplied 
here,  as  it  will  everywhere,  four  times  since 
the  Initial  evaluations.  By  all  normal  deci- 
sion-making systems,  it  should  have  been 
canceled  long  ago,  but  the  debate  and  the 


cost  have  for  years  been  kept  from  the  public. 
The  facts  have  not  been  available  until  the 
mijst  recent  mouths  when  they  could  no 
longer  be  hiadcn. 

Now  the  public  eye  Is  on  the  project  and 
what  It  sees  is  bankruptcy.  The  Rolls  Royce 
dlsa.ster  of  last  month  already  looks  sniall 
compared  to  the  finsinlcal  quagmire  of  the 
SST. 

Not  only  those  who  had  doubts  about  the 
project,  but  more  and  more  former  supporters 
of  supersonic  transport  are  now  frightened 
by  the  project.  Mr.  Charles  de  Chambrun,  a 
major  political  figure  of  the  ruling  party  In 
France,  making  a  special  report  for  his  par- 
liamentary committee  declared:  "Even  a 
superficial  analysis  now  reveals  to  us  a  ter- 
rifying truth,  on  purely  prestige  projects 
I  like  the  supersonic  aircraft)  we  are  throw- 
ing away  billions  with  no  hope  whatsoever  of 
any  future  commercial  returns.  So  much  so 
that  we  should  urgently  face  these  problems 
and  If  possible,  before  they  become  public 
srandals.  ■  Former  Conservative  Prime  Mini- 
ster Antolne  Pmay,  a  cautious  ar.d  respected 
man,  who  seldom  speaks  out  in  public,  de- 
cided last  week  that  he  could  no  longer  re- 
main silent  and  came  out  flatly  against  It  as 
un  Immensely  costly  gadget  on  taxpayers 
money  designed  for  an  incredibly  few  rich 
people,  mostly  North  Americans.  The  impact 
of  his  unprecedented  and  violent  attack  is 
shaking  the  establishment  and  prefaces  more 
defections  from  the  pro-SST  ranks  among 
public  figures. 

If  the  number  of  persons  In  America  that 
could  profit  by  SST  flights  is  evaluated, 
officially,  at  0.5  per  cent  of  the  population, 
that  figure  In  France  Is  only  0.3  per  cent— 
thus  an  unavoidable  political  assault,  in  a 
country  like  ours  where  housing,  schools, 
hospitals,  roads,  telephones,  urban  prob- 
lems are  In  such  dramatic  need  of  immedi- 
ate attention.  ...  In  Paris,  for  Instance,  it 
has  been  revealed  that  over  70  per  cent  of 
housing  dates  back  to  1920,  and  only  less 
than  10  per  cent  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  last 
20  years.  Also,  Paris  considered  the  most 
advanced  city  in  France,  52  per  cent  of  hous- 
ing Is  without  central  heating  and  45  per 
cent  has  no  Internal  sanitary  facilities.  Again 
in  Paris,  there  is,  today,  only  one  child  care 
center  for  2.000  working  women  with 
children. 

For  the  first  time  since  General  de  Gaulle 
left  the  public  scene  these  truths  are  rising 
to  the  surface.  A  fundamental  reappraisal 
of  the  whole  range  of  public  appropriations 
Is  the  inevitable  result.  In  face  of  these  so- 
cial scandals  the  SST  has  now  few  defenders. 
Only  those  directly  concerned  by  the  con- 
tracting industries  are  still  openly  in  favor 
of  the  project. 

Even  If  there  were  no  problem  at  all  of 
public  opinion  of  urgent  social  needs,  there 
are  now  even  more  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting the  SST  builders  and  their  clients. 
We  shall  note  here  the  latest  developments 
In  the  first  two  months  of  this  year. 

The  minimum  transport  capacity  of  the 
European  SST  was  con.sldered  to  be.  as  of 
last  year,  for  any  competitive  u?e,  134  pas- 
sengers per  plane.  After  the  first  flight  te.5ts 
'.his  capacity  is  now  being  reduced  to  110. 
or  less.  At  that  level,  the  plane  can  be 
bought  by  Air  France  and  BO.^C  only  if  it 
flies  at  full  capacity  on  every  flight.  An  im- 
possible assumption,  as  any  airline  executive 
kn'jws. 

The  flight  distance  of  the  European  SST 
has  also  been  drastically  decreased.  It  Is  stUi 
considered  able  to  fly  from  Paris  and  London 
to  New  York,  but  it  Is  now  officially  admitted 
that  it  will  not  be  able  to  fly  from  Berlin  to 
New  York  and  not  even  from  Rome.  Ham- 
burg or  Frankfurt  The  use  of  the  SST  for 
European  airlines  Is  shrinking  Practically, 
the  British  and  French  clients  are,  at  this 
point,  left  alone. 

Maintenance  costs  for  the  SST  climbed 
from  the  first  estimated  30  per  cent  margin 


for  present  Jet  planes  to  60  per  cent  at  least, 
in  the  latest  accounting.  The  initial  and 
basic  idea  that  the  fare  for  an  SST  passenger 
would  not  be  more  than  first-class  seat  to- 
day on  normal  Jet  aircraft  is  abandoned. 
The  SST  passenger  will  have  to  pay  at  least 
30  per  cent  more  than  the  first-class  fare. 
At  that  price  level,  company  executives,  not 
paying  for  their  own  travel  expenses,  will  be 
the  only  routine  passengers  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  new  plane 

Finally,  the  latest  requirements  from  air- 
lines to  add  qualitative  changes  In  order  to 
lower  the  noise  level  and  to  make  luxury 
flight  more  comfortable  have  been  fiatly  re- 
fused by  the  builders  as  impossible  within 
the  present  budget .  already  300  per  cent  over 
the  initial  estimations. 

Some  major  leaders  of  the  pro-SST  cru- 
sade have  now  decided  In  my  country  to 
e.xpress  in  public  their  unwillingness  to 
continue  the  project  under  present  con- 
ditions. Among  them  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  SST  program  in  Toulouse  has  con- 
sidered it  to  be  his  duty  to  release,  last 
month,  some  new  facts  and  figures  In  an 
unprecedented  press  conference. 

Since  its  first  test  flight  In  1969,  the  SST 
prototype  has  flown  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  hours  of  test  flight  that 
were  planned  as  a  minimum  for  testing  the 
project.  Also,  he  revealed,  in  anger,  that  the 
budgeted  investments  planned  for  the  mid- 
dle of  last  year  had  still  not  been  allocated 
by  the  government. 

He  made  puiilic  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
late.^t  developments,  a  new  postponement  of 
test  flights  Is  unavoidable.  What  was  planned 
to  be  achieved  in  1973  will  not  be  accom- 
plished before  the  second  half  of  1974.  Fi- 
nally, he  concluded,  that  all  of  this  will  cost 
an  eventual  loss  of  50  S£,r  commercial 
options  per  year  and  that  one  more  delay, 
after  the  deadline  of  1974.  would  simply  see 
the  European  SST  cancel  Itself  out  ol  any 
possible  market. 

The  conclusion  In  France  today,  after  a 
few  weeks  of  publicly  airing  the  facts,  Is 
that  the  project  l.s,  at  a  minimum,  a  commer- 
cial and  ftnancial  disaster.  Technologically 
it  has  lost  most  of  Us  significance  for  two 
reasons.  Fir.;t,  because  the  engineers  and 
scientists  are  not  permitted  to  continue  their 
research  due  to  budget  limitations.  Second, 
the  only  remaining  technological  fallout 
(Supersonic  flight  experience)  has  lost  its 
meaning  since  this  aircraft  will  not  be  the 
fl.'st  of  its  generation  of  planes,  but  the  last. 
To  create  a  new  generation  of  aircraft  a 
varied  geometry  wing  system  and  new  metal 
alloys  were,  and  are,  needed,  but  they  have 
been  abandoned . 

It  is  a  common  belief  among  responsible 
politicians  in  this  country  that  the  concrete 
social  problems  of  dally  life  In  the  cities  of 
Prance  and  the  dramatic  problems  of  bal- 
ance of  payments  In  Great  Britain  are  now 
converging  to  move  public  opinion  In  Europe 
against  projects  that  contradict  the  elemen- 
tary needs  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Ninety 
seven  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Prance 
is  not.  In  the  least,  concerned  by  the  luxury 
cf  super.sonic  flying,  but  In  anguish  with  the 
deterioration  of  urban  life,  the  bankruptcy 
of  public  service  in  every  city. 

The  European  SST  looks  to  us,  on  their  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  like  an  Industrial  Vietnam. 


NA-nONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN 
FOR  OUR  PRISONERS  OF  WAR/ 
MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST   ASIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan),  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3,  this  distinguished  body  unanimously 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  16,  desig- 
nating the  week  of  March  21,  1971  as 
"National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War/Missing  in  Action."  This  resolu- 
tion, introduced  by  Congressman  John 
Anderson,  was  cosponsored  by  more  than 
170  Members,  of  which  I  was  one.  On 
March  5,  it  passed  the  Senate  without  a 
dissenting  vote  and  was  sent  to  the 
President. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  was  privileged  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  for  the  American 
Legion,  a  listing  of  proclamations  by 
State  Governors  and  mayors  who  have 
designated  a  "Prisoner  of  War  Day"  and 
have  urged  all  citizens  to  demonstrate 
their  concern  for  these  brave  young  men 
and  pray  for  their  welfare  and  early  re- 
lease. 

Commencing  today,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  hundreds  of  orga- 
nizations and  groups  throughout  the  Na- 
tion will  participate  in  various  programs 
in  commemoration  of  our  POW's  and 
take  some  positive  action  to  demonstrate 
to  Hanoi  our  concern  for  their  plight.  In 
this  connection,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  chronological  report  of  the 
American  Legion's  activities  concerning 
our  POW's  since  last  September,  includ- 
ing their  future  plans  for  continuation 
of  their  efforts  until  all  of  our  war  pris- 
oners are  returned  home: 

Chronological  Report 
1.  the  american  legion  special  committee 

ON   POW 

Upon  being  elected  National  Commander 
at  the  1970  National  Convention  In  Portland, 
Oregon,  September  3.  Alfred  P.  Chamle  de- 
clared that  his  major  goal  would  be  to  effect 
better  treatment  and  the  speedy  release  from 
captivity  of  our  servicemen  who  are  prls- 
oners-of-war  or  missing  In  action  in  South- 
east Asia.  To  that  end,  Chamle  established 
a  Special  Committee  on  POW's  composed 
of  leading  Legionnaires  and  with  represent- 
atives of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
The  Committee  was  charged  with  Investigat- 
ing ways  In  which  the  Legion  could  effective- 
ly cooperate  with  other  organizations  In  this 
vital  Issue  and  with  developing  programs  to 
assist  In  (a)  alerting  the  American  people 
to  the  necessity  of  active  participation  In 
the  campaign  to  get  better  treatment  for  our 
POW's;  and  (b)  showing  Hanoi  that  the 
American  people  are  united  and  deeply  con- 
cerned over  this  Issue. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Past  National 
Commander  William  R.  Burke,  the  Special 
Committee  met  In  Indianapolis  on  October 
18,  1970.  The  Committee  decided  to  sponsor 
a  POW  prayer  and  proclamation  campaign — 
a  campaign  to  get  governors,  mayors,  and 
other  elected  officials  throughout  the  nation 
to  Issue  proclamations  declaring  a  day,  week, 
or  month  to  be  a  POW  remembrance  period. 
People  throughout  the  country  were  urged 
to  write  letters  or  send  petitions  ico  Hanoi 
and  to  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks  urging  that  North  Viet- 
nam observe  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  prlsoncrs-of- 
war. 

2.  results    of    the    CAMPAIGN 

This  campaign  c»ntlnues.  At  present  the 
Legion  has  received  a  large  number  of  proc- 
lamations from  governors,  and  from  county, 
town,  and  city  officials.  Our  effort  also  stimu- 
lated other  civic  groups  to  obtain  proclama- 
tions similar  to  our  own.  In  addition,  thou- 
sands of  letters  and  signatures  on  petitions 


have  been  received  at  Washington  head- 
quarters. Thousands  more  were  sent  directly 
to  Hanoi  and  to  Paris.  Through  the  assist- 
ance of  Congressman  Thomas  E.  Morgan 
(Pa.)  we  have  had  several  of  the  state  proc- 
lamations and  local  unit  proclamations  re- 
corded In  the  Congressional  Record.  In  this 
way  we  are  seeking  to  Inform  and  Influence 
Hanoi.  These  proclamations,  letters,  and  pe- 
titions should  convince  North  Vietnam  ol 
the  unity  and  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  man  In  the  street  and  his  locally 
elected  officials — over  the  plight  of  our  POW/ 
MIA.  We  plan  to  continue  this  campaign 
until  every  American  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  participate  In  It. 

3.    POW    PRATER 

In  November  1970,  The  American  Legion 
National  Public  Relations  Division  sent 
letters  to  more  than  150  "opinion  leaders"  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad  asking  these 
Individuals  to  use  their  channels  of  com- 
munication for  the  widest  f>osslble  dissemi- 
nation of  the  "Special  American  Legion 
Prayer  for  the  Prisoners  of  War"  (a  copy  of 
the  Prayer  Is  attached).  Recipients  Included 
religious  leaders  of  all  faiths;  ranking  news 
media  representatives;  veterans  and  other 
organization  leaders;  business  and  govern- 
ment executives  and  owners  of  professional 
sports  teams.  The  results  were  most  encour- 
aging. Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  read  the 
Prayer  on  the  "Today"  show,  reaching  a 
nation-wide  television  audience.  The  news 
media  used  the  Prayer  extensively,  often 
featuring  It  In  editorial  space,  and  religious 
groups  of  all  denominations  have  featured 
the  Prayer  In  local  church  bulletin  publica- 
tions and.  frequently,  from  the  pulpit  or  on 
some  other  occasion  when  prayer  was  appro- 
priate. 

4.     PtTBLIC    SERVICE    ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  Legion  National  Public  Relations  Di- 
vision released  a  spot  announcement  In  No- 
vember 1970  featuring  a  slide  depicting  an 
American  POW  In  a  North  Vietnam  prison, 
accompanied  by  a  20  second  dialog.  Response 
has  been  extremely  gratifying,  with  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  free  public  service 
time  donated  to  show  this  slide  by  television 
stations  throughout  the  country. 

5.    other    ACTIVITIES 

The  Legion  has  offered  full  cooperation  to 
other  organizations  committed  to  the  strug- 
gle for  better  treatment  for  our  POW.  We 
have  participated  In  letter  and  petition  cam- 
paigns with  other  groups.  We  are  providing 
free  office  space  and  administrative  services 
In  our  Washington  office  for  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia  for  as  long  as 
the  League  needs  them.  Through  our  liaison 
with  the  Deptartment  of  Defense  and  De- 
partment of  State,  we  are  assisting  In  pro- 
viding speakers,  such  as  former  POW  Colonel 
Norrls  Overly  and  Major  James  Rowe,  for  Le- 
gion regional  and  local  POW  programs  and 
rallies.  We  are  also  providing,  upon  request, 
POW  public  relations  materials  and  other 
informational  materials  to  assist  Americans 
everywhere  to  take  part  in  the  general  cam- 
paign to  help  our  POW/MIA. 

Finally,  we  cooperate  in  promoting  Legion 
participation  in  the  organization  of,  and 
attendance  at,  national,  regional,  and  local 
rallies  for  our  POW  MIA.  To  date,  the  Legion 
has  taken  a  leading  role  in  organizing  two 
national  rallies  in  Washington  and  In  play- 
ing a  major  role  In  others  throughout  the 
country.  We  shall  continue  to  offer  our  help 
In  these  rallies. 

6.    rUTtTHE    PLANS 

At  Its  February  14  meeting,  the  Legion's 
Special  Committee  decided  to  continue  the 
proclamation,  letter,  and  petition  campaign, 
and  to  Initiate  a  new  one.  Ambassador  Bruce, 
the   U.S.   chief   representative   at  the   Paris 
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peace  talks,  has  Indicated  that  he  can  utilize 
whatever  proofs  he  can  obtain  of  the  concern 
of  local  elected  American  officials  over  the 
POW'MIA  issue.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
decided  to  ask  all  elected  officials,  beginning 
with  mayors,  in  the  U.S.  to  sign  a  letter  to 
Ambassador  Bruce  for  use  with  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  letter  will  emphasize  the 
single-minded  support  all  Americana  give 
Ambassador  Bruce  In  his  effort  to  achieve 
the  basic  rights  for  our  POW/MIA — Identifi- 
cation and  correct  treatment,  inspection  of 
prison  facilities,  full  authorized  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  their  families,  and  Im- 
mediate repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

The  campaign  will  eventually  encompass 
more  than  37.000  elected  officials  on  the 
state  and  local  levels.  When  the  majority  of 
signatuers  have  been  obtained,  the  Legion 
will  present  them  to  Ambassador  Bruce  for 
such  use  at  the  peace  talks  as  he  may  deem 
fit. 

In  addition,  the  Legion  will  cooperate  with 
other  veterans  organizations  and  other  In- 
terested groups  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. The  Legion's  attitude  Is  that  the  gen- 
eral objective  of  advancing  the  good  of  tne 
POW/MLA  Is  of  supreme  Importance:  that 
this  objective  requires  the  Joint  efforts  of 
many  groups  In  the  United  States;  and  that 
It  can  best  be  achieved  by  cooperation  among 
them  all.  The  Legion  Is,  therefore,  con- 
stantly 8eel"!ng  new  ways  to  achieve  the 
common  goal  and  Is  always  open  to  sugges- 
tions from  others  on  what  further  programs 
can  be  undertaken  to  help  reach  Its  goal. 

An  Ambrican  Lzgion  Prater  for  Our 
Prisoners  or  War 

Lord,  shelter  the  prisoners  of  war  In  South- 
east Asia.  Open  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
captors  that  they  may  be  restored  to  their 
homes  and  loved  ones.  Each  has  carried  ttie 
burden  of  battle.  Each  has  discharged  an 
obligation  of  his  country.  Each  has  been  sub- 
jected to  hazard,  pain,  and  Imprlsonnaent 
beyond  the  lot  of  the  soldier. 

O  Lord,  these  gallant  men  who  bear  so 
great  a  burden  must  not  be  forsaken.  God  of 
Justice  to  whom  we  pray,  Thy  compassion 
we  beseech:  Lift  their  burden,  give  them 
strength  and  strike  the  shackles  that  deny 
them  freedom. 

The  Abierican  Legion. 

March  11.  1971. 
Hon.  Haix  Bocos, 

Majority  Leader,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Please  extend  the  thanks  of  the  American 
Legion  to  the  Congressional  Membership  for 
their  Joint  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  March  21st  a 
"Week  of  Concern"  for  our  prisoners  of  war/ 
missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  POW  Issue  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
primary  concern  to  Legionnaires  everywhere, 
and  the  focus  of  one  of  our  primary  pro- 
grams. We  believe  your  action  In  this  mat- 
ter will  hasten  the  day  when  these  brave 
unforttinate  men  may  be  reunited  with  their 
families. 

Aured  p.  Chamie, 
National     Commander,     the     American 
Legion. 


REPORT  ON  JUSTICE  IN  BEXAR 
COUNTY,  TEX. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  this  occasion  in  order  to  render  an 
accounting  for  the  transaction  that  oc- 
curred more  than  a  year  ago,  and  which 


directly  or  indirectly  involved  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  House.  I  rise  to  give  a  report 
because  of  the  final  determination  in  this 
particular  case  that  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  and  finally,  exactly  a  week  ago, 
the  Judge  of  first  instance  remanded  the 
two  accused  to  the  penitentiary  to  which 
he  had  sentenced  them,  and  which  sen- 
tence had  been  appealed. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  case  of  one  Eddie 
Moniez  and  one  Albert  Fuentes,  the  lat- 
ter having  been  the  special  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration about  2  years  ago. 

If  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
became  involved  because  the  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Advisory  Committee 
for  Bexar  Comity  conveyed  to  me  the 
information  that  he  had  a  sworn  state- 
ment by  a  young  small  businessman  who 
had  been  approached  by  this  special  as- 
sistant at  a  private  meeting  one  Smiday 
afternoon  together  with  tliis  other  man 
by  the  name  of  Edward  Montez  and  oth- 
ers at  which  time  he  was  informed  that 
a  loan  application  that  had  been  proc- 
essed for  his  small  business  in  the  amount 
of  $10,000  was  not  enough,  that  they 
had  studied  the  potential  of  his  business, 
and  that  if  he  Just  went  along  with  them, 
that  he  could,  through  the  intercession 
of  the  special  assistant  to  the  National 
Director,  obtain  10  times  that  amount  of 
loan,  that  is,  that  he  had  a  potential  of 
up  to  $100,000,  but  that  in  exchange  for 
that,  some  papers  would  be  drawn  up 
so  that  they  could  be  so  written  that  later 
this  special  assistant  would  share  to  the 
amount  of  49  percent  of  the  corporation. 

They  had  with  them  in  the  room  an 
attorney  and  at  least  two  other  persons. 
The  attorney  was  introduced  as  a  friend 
of  the  special  assistant  who  would  know 
how  to  write  the  papers,  because  the  spe- 
cial assistant  stated  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  work  for  the  Government  for- 
ever, and  he  wanted  something  to  fall 
back  on  later  on. 

When  I  read  the  sworn  affidavit,  I  did 
two  things  immediately.  First,  I  tele- 
graphed the  Director  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;  and,  second,  I  wired 
the  chairman  of  .my  committee,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  be- 
cause £is  a  member  of  this  committee,  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  of  this 
governmental  entity,  I  felt  I  had  more 
than  just  a  casual  interest  in  the  matter. 
I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter and,  while  he  was  checking  out  the 
veracity  of  the  affidavit,  to  suspend  the 
Administrator.  I  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  look  into  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  committee, 
because  I  also  had  other  information  that 
similar  approaches  and  Instances  had 
occurred  with  respect  to  at  least  four 
other  businessmen  in  the  area. 

The  Director  of  the  SB  A  became  furi- 
ous. He  refused  to  answer  my  telegram. 
He  denied  that  anything  could  be  wrong, 
and  he  refused  even  to  look  into  the 
matter  until  pressured  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Then  he  refused  to 
turn  over  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee the  results  of  a  preliminary  In- 
vestigation, but  instead  referred  It  to 
the  Justice  Department,  and  this  is  where 
the  whole  matter  really  came  to  a  good 


and  sound  and  healthy  conclusion  from 
the  standpoint  of  good  government. 

The  rest  is  history.  When  the  men  were 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  the  special 
assistant  went  to  San  Antonio,  my  home- 
town, and  accused  me  in  his  words  of 
being  a  liar,  as  if  I  had  been  the  one  that 
had  made  the  charge  and  very  conven- 
iently overlooking  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  had  made  the  affidavit  was  there 
and  upholding  his  story.  The  men  were 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  and  tried  by 
a  jury  of  12  good  men  and  true,  and  con- 
victed and  sentenced.  They  appealed  to 
the  appellate  court  and  were  turned  down 
in  a  formal  opinion  by  the  appellate 
court.  They  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  were  rejected 
there.  Last  week  the  judge  ordered  that 
they  report  to  the  Federal  authorities  by 
Monday  next. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  want  to  point  out 
that  during  the  course  of  the  trial,  the 
defense  attorney  became  insistent  that 
I  be  the  defendant  instead  of  the  defend- 
ants. He  did  everything  he  could  to  try 
to  make  it  a  politic.il  trial.  At  that  time 
the  Congress  was  in  session.  Pressures 
were  placed  upon  me  to  forget  the  fact 
that  I  have  a  perfect  attendance  record 
in  this  House,  and  that  I  waive  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  I  think  the  outcome 
of  the  trial  clearly  shows  the  wisdom  of 
not  succumbing  to  the  pressures  that 
a  Member  of  the  House  can  sometimes 
be  confronted  with  by  a  lawyer  who  is 
anxious  to  try  to  save  a  guilty  defendant. 
In  the  meanwliile,  at  least  one  of  the 
defendants  in  a  protracted  and  system- 
atic way  has  constantly  attempted  to 
harass  me  through  threats,  through  in- 
timidations, and  through  very  few,  but 
definite,  threats  to  my  safety  of  life 
and  Limb.  On  at  least  two  occasions 
during  the  past  12  months,  two  different 
officials,  including  one  officer  of  a  bank, 
have  reported  to  me,  this  one  defendant 
told  them  the  defendants  were  out  to 
get  me  one  way  or  another. 

I  want  this  House  to  fully  understand 
the  tiistory  of  this  case,  because  at  the 
time  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  refused  sum- 
marily and  arbitrarily  to  look  into  the 
matter  himself  and  at  a  time  when  I 
myself  did  not  even  know  if  there  was 
any  criminal  culpability,  I  had  to  ap- 
pear on  the  floor  of  tiiis  House  and  report 
to  this  House  on  at  least  12  distinct  oc- 
casions. This  is  the  penultimate  occasion 
I  intend  to  speak  forth  on  this  matter. 
As  soon  as  I  have  compiled  a  summary  of 
this  case  and  how  it  has  involved  me  and 
how  difficult  it  becomes  for  a  man  in  pub- 
Uc  service  to  stand  up  for  what  is  straight 
and  honest,  I  will  then  appear  for  tiie 
final  report  to  thus  House. 


REPAIRING  DAMAGE  DONE  BY 
STRIP  MINING 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this 
morning,  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  require  strip 
miners  of  coal  in  the  United  States  to 
replace  the  land  that  they  gouge  up  for 


their  operations.  All  States  have  some 
vind  of  legislation,  but  with  the  single 
excepUon  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  State  that  reaUy 
requires  total  reclamation. 

The  House  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  area 
equal  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  size 
which  has  already  been  turned  upside 
down  with  the  acid-bearing  rock  and 
other'  materials  which  wlU  not  support 
vegetation  left  on  top.  With  present 
equipment— and  they  are  getting  bigger 
equipment  evei-y  year— they  can  strip  an 
area  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  put 

The  way  they  are  leaving  this  land  in 
Ohio  at  the  present  time  it  is  as  unpro- 
ductive as  a  desert,  with  100-  or  120-foot 
high  walls  all  around  the  stripped  area, 
and  the  area  stripped  left  with  the  acid- 
bearing  rock  and  other  nonproductive 
elements  on  top. 

My  bill  would  require  them  to  save  the 
top  soil  when  they  take  out  the  coal,  to 
put  the  rock  back  on  the  bottom  and  the 
top  soil  back  on  top,  to  restore  it  to  con- 
tour and  reseed  or  reforest  as  the  Com- 
mission may  decide. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  we  did  this. 
One  strip  operator  in  my  district  said 
to  do  this  would  cost  35  cents  additional 
a  ton.  Most  coal  is  used  to  produce  elec- 
tricity, and  if  the  cost  is  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  it  would  add  about  a  nickel 
a  month  to  the  average  householder's 
electric  bill,  which  I  believe  indeed  would 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  to  insure  that  the 
water  is  not  polluted  and  the  land  is 
restored  and  reseeded  and  reforested 
and  left  in  a  state  which  can  be  used  by 
future  generations. 

I  have  asked  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  give  prompt  hear- 
ings to  this  and  other  similar  biUs.  I 
hope  this  Congress,  which  seems  to  be 
interested  in  ecology,  will  tackle  this 
most  important  phase  of  it. 

May  I  say  to  the  Members,  those  whose 
States  are  not  yet  affected,  if  there  Is 
coal  under  the  ground — and  there  is  in 
most  places— they  can  get  It  out  by 
stripping,  because  in  our  investigation  we 
imcovered  plans  one  company  has  to  go 
2,000  feet  and  remove  all  the  overburden 
to  get  out  the  coal.  So  nothing  is  safe  un- 
less adequate  laws  are  passed. 


last  Spring  at  the  time  of  the  Cambodian 
operation.  The  scholar  said: 

If  the  operation  falls,  it  will  be  tragic.  II 
it  succeeds.  It  will  be  unforgivable. 

The  logic,  if  such  it  is,  has  a  familiar 
ring.  We  cannot  criticize  the  South  Viet- 
namese, as  some  have  done  in  the  past, 
for  letting  America  fight  their  war  for 
them  and  then,  in  the  next  breath,  note 
that  the  situation  has  changed — that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  vigorously  and 
courageously  defending  their  home- 
land— and  condemn  or  criticize  them  for 
that. 

A  man  cannot  be  faulted  for  defend- 
ing his  home.  And  if  those  who  would 
take  tiis  home  are  preparing  their  as- 
sault from  a  vacant  lot  next  door — and 
such  an  analogy  pertains  to  the  enemy- 
occupied  Laos  area  of  operations — the 
man  would  be  foolhardy  to  wait  to  resist 
the  takeover  until  his  attackers  are  in- 
side. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  view  that  Laos 
operation  in  these  terms,  and  to  ask 
themselves  what  they  would  do.  I,  my- 
self, believe  that  a  legitimate  owner  de- 
serves the  support  of  his  fellows. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Nkill)  ,  for  today  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  week  of  March  22.  1971. 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  LAOS 
OPERATION 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  all  know,  no  American  ground 
combat  forces  are  in  Laos.  We  are  pro- 
viding required  air  support,  but  Lamson 
719  is  an  essentially  South  Vietnamese 
operation.  And,  I  must  add.  both  in  the 
planning  of  the  operation  and  In  its  ex- 
ecution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  Pres- 
ident's critics  are  trying  to  have  It  both 
ways,  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  remark 
of  a  Harvard  colleague  to  Mr.  Kissinger 


CITIZENS  PROTEST  OP  ACTIONS  BY 
FOREIGN    POWERS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  the  local  Washing- 
ton press  there  were  a  number  of  citizens 
arrested  over  the  weekend  while  sitting 
down  and  blocking  a  public  street  in 
Wastungtcn,  D.C,  in  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  Soviet  Union  against  Rus- 
sian Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  abhor  what 
the  Russians  have  been  doing  to  the  Jews 
in  Russia  and  the  denial  of  basic  human 
rights,  but  I  submit  that  for  American 
citizens  to  disrupt  other  Americans  rights 
to  use  the  pubUc  streets  and  engage  in 
civil  disobedience  because  of  the  action 
of  a  foreign  power  is  no  way  to  handle 
this  matter. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  those 
involved  will  very  well  find  those 
who  have  been  sympathetic  and  who 
have  been  trying  to  help  the  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia, as  best  we  can  through  our  own  gov- 
ernmental action,  may  well  be  turned  off 
by  such  actions. 

I  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  intend  to  let  the 
friends  of  mine  who  are  of  the  Jewish 
faith  know  that  while  I  stand  ready  to 
help  in  every  way  I  can,  I  do  not  appre- 
ciate American  citizens  obstructing  other 
Americans'  rights  through  civil  dis- 
obedience because  some  foreign  power  Is 
denying  basic  human  rights  to  a  large 
group  of  people  such  as  Russia  is  deny- 
ing to  Russian  Jews.  Yes,  let  us  focus  at- 
tention on  what  Is  happening  In  Russia. 
Yes,  let  us  Insist  that  our  Oovemment 
do  all  it  can.  Yes,  demanstratioDS  are 
In  order  to  direct  the  eyes  of  the  world 
on  the  Russians'  denial  of  human  rights, 
But,  let  us  not  violate  Americuis'  rights 
and  laws  because  of  what  the  Russians 
are  doing. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  weus  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Rangel.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Grasso,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  15  minutes,  on 
March  25.    

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  iiermlsslon  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  SncEs  in  five  instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  ConGHLiN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielsok)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dingell  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHSTJZR  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascxll. 

Mr.  EZLBEHG. 

Mr.  Abourezk  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Haiclton. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BxviLL. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Eduondson. 

Mr.  Celler. 


SENATE  BILIJ3  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1117.  An  act  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
public  exposure  to  aonlc  booms,  and  (or  other 
purposefl;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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S  1181.  An  act  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  granting  of  relief  to  owners  of 
lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. March  23,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

446.  A  communication  from  the  Preeident 
of  the  United  States,  propoeing  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  disas- 
ter relief  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, together  with  a  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (H.  Doc.  92-72);  to  the  Ckjmmlttee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

447.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  "Pees  and  expenses  of  witnesses"  for 
year  1971,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

448.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  rejxirt  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
"Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees  and  Ex-Servicemen  and  Trade  Ad- 
justment Activities,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C 
665;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

449.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  tremsmltting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance"  for  fiscal  year  1971  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

450.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  cer- 
tification that  no  use  was  made  of  funds 
appropriated  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1971,  or  the  MlUtary  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Act,  1971,  during 
July  1  to  December  31,  1970.  to  make  pay- 
ments under  contracts  for  any  activity  In  a 
foreign  country  except  where  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  use  of  currencies  of  such 
country  was  not  feasible;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

451.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certification 
that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  clas- 
sification of  the  lands  in  the  Tualatin  proj- 
ect, Oregon,  has  been  made,  and  that  the 
lands  to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops  by  means 
of  irrigation,  pursuant  to  the  fiscal  year  1954 
Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

452.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1970  of  the  Interim  Compli- 
ance Panel  established  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 


1969;    to   the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

453.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Span- 
ish-Speaking People;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

454.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  the  Consumer  Product  Test 
Methods  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

455.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  be  available 
until  expended  or  for  periods  in  excess  of  1 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

456.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89- 
136;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

457.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  24,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  Beaver  Creek,  Lincoln  County,  Oreg.,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
June  30,  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

458.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  22,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Malheur  River  and  tributaries, 
Oreg.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  March  30,  1955;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Received  Prom   the    Comptroller   General 

459.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmittng  a  re- 
port on  problems  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  program  for 
rehabilitating  housing  to  provide  homes  for 
low-income  families  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    BIESTER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blackburn,      Mr.      Cederbero,      Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Corbktt,  Mr.  CdaoovA, 
Mr.   CouoHLiN.  Mr.  Daniel  of  Vir- 
ginia,   Mr.    Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  F^ood,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Prelinchuysen  and  Mr.  Frenzel)  : 
H.R.  6471.   A   bill   to   prohibit   assaults   on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    RooNET    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 

SaTLOR,  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI,  Mr. 

SCHWENGEL,       Mr.       Sebelxtjs.       Mr. 
Shoup,   Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Teague  of 
California,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Ware,    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr.    Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Wtman,  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H.R.  6472.   A  bill   to   prohibit   assaults   on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.   BRINKLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McDonald  of 

Michigan,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Hilhs.  and 

Mr.  Cleveland)  : 

H.R.  6473.  A   bill   to  incorporate  the  Gold 

Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Biester,    Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  FuQUA.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hansen   of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harvey! 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr! 
HosMER.   Mr.   Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
McClory,     Mr.     McCoLLisTER,     Mr! 
McDade,  Mr.  Madden,   Mr.  Mazzoli! 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr! 
Morse)  : 
H.R.  6474.    A   bill   to   prohibit   assaults  on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial  officers;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  6475.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  samples  of  clgarette.s;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsvlvanla: 
H.R.  6476.  A  bill  to  provide  that  raUroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age 
60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide  that 
such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  not  be  less 
than  one-half  of  the  individual's  average 
monthly  compensation  for  the  5  years  of 
highest  earnings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$2,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  6478.  A  bill  to  amend  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  respecting  in- 
come tax  returns  by  businesses  preparing 
such  returns  for  taxpayers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pelly,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Mailliabd 
and  Mr.  Clark)  : 
H.R.  6479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
of  personnel  on  certain  vessels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.   HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  6480.  A  bill  to  provide  during  times 
of  high  unemployment  for  programs  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
in  providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HR.  6481.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  undertake  a  loan 
guarantee  and  interest  assistance  program  to 
aid  unemployed  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  conversion  from  defense-related  to  civil- 
ian, socially-oriented  research,  development, 
and  engineering  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  6482.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  strip  coal  mining,  for  the  conserva- 
tion, acquisition,  and  reclamation  of  strip 
coal  mining  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Arends)  (by  request) : 
nn.  6483.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5232  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  au- 
thority for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
general  of  Marine  Corps  officers  designated 
under  that  section  for  appropriate  higher 
commands  or  for  performance  of  duties  of 
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great  Importance  and  responsibility;   to  the 
Committee   on    Armed   Services. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brademas, 
Mr.    CONTE,    Mr.    Davis    of    Georgia, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cal- 
ifornia,  Mr.   Edwards   of   Louisiana, 
Mr.  I^ley,  Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier.    Mr.    Madden,    Mr.    Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Pbeyer  of  North  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Rees.  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  6484.   A   bill   to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  surface  and  underground  coal  min- 
ing operations   which    adversely   affect    the 
quality  of  our  environment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AiTairs. 

By    Mr.    HECHLER    of    West   Virginia 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Dono- 
hue,   Mr.   O'Neill.   Mr.    Rosenthal, 
Mr.    Schwengel,   Mr.   Van   Deerlin, 
Mr.   ViGORiTO.   Mr.   Wolff,   and   Mr. 
Yates)  : 
H.R.  6485.   A   bill   to  provide  for   the  con- 
trol of  surface  and  underground  coal  min- 
ing  operations    which    adversely    affect    the 
quality  of  our  environment,   and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  TtERNAN,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Deswinski,  Mr.  De- 
LANEY.  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.   QuiE,   Mr.   Donohue.   Mr.   Hal- 
pern,   Mr.   Metcalfe,   Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,   Mr.   Morse    Mr    Evins   of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Bergland, 
Mr.     Obey,     Mr.     Harrington,     Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Shipley)  : 
H.R.   6486.    A   bill    to    amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution   Control   Act,   as   amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
McDade,    Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    Aspin,    Mr. 
WlLi.r\M    D.   Ford.   Mr.   Broomfield, 
Mr.  Begich.  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Vicorito.  Mr.  Denholm.  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.   Bell,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   Hicks   of 
Washington,   Mr.   Frenzel,   and   Mr. 
Karth)  : 
H.R.   6487.   A   bUl  to   amend   the  Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act,    as    amended, 
and  for  other  purp)oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
H.R.  6488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bacon- 
Davis  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Walsh-HeaJey 
Government  Contracts  Act,  as  amended,  to 
prevent  suspension  of  their  provisions  by  the 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  6489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain 
rivers  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for  potential 
additions  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  6490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for 
the  uniform  application  of  the  position  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rate  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  all 
employees  of  the  Selective  Service  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

H.R.  6491.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  .security  benefit  payments 
and  anntilty  and  pension  payments  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall 
not  be  incUided  as  Income  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or 


widow's  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York : 
H.R.  6492.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 
persons  in  specially  equipped  ambulances: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  6493.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing 
and  Implementing  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lat>or. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  6494.  A  bill  authorizing  payment  un- 
der  medicare   for   services   performed   by   a 
household  aide;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Institute  on  Retirement  In- 
come which  shall  conduct  studies  and  make 
recommendations  designed  to  enable  retired 
individuals  to  enjoy  an  adequate  retirement 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 

RoNCALio.   Mr.   QuTE,   Mr,   Staggers, 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 

Dingell)  : 

H.R.  6496.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 

as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.   Blatnik,  Mr.  Abernethy, 
Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Hun- 
gate,  Mr.   McClure,   Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  McCoRMACK,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt)  : 
H.R.  6497.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  fire  protection;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.F.  6498.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  management;  to  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr.  Abernethy, 
Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Hun- 
gate,  Mr.  McCluke.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, and  Mr.  McCormack)  : 
H.R.  6499.   A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture   to   cooperate   with  and 
furnish    financial    and    other    assistance    to 
States  and  other  public  bodies  and  organi- 
zations   in    providing    an    urt>an    environ- 
mental forestry  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
p)oses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of    benefits    to    a    married    couple   on    their 
combined  earnings  record  where  that  meth- 
od of  computation  produces  a  higher  com- 
bined  benefit;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITZ: 
H.R.  6501.  A  bill  to  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court   and  of   the  district 
courts  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  6502.  A  bill  to  support  the  price 
of  milk  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
the  period  beginning  April  1.  1971.  and  end- 
ing March  31.  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.J.  Res.  484.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 


By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.J.  Res.  485.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week 
beginning  on  May  30,  1971.  and  ending  on 
June  5,  1971,  as  "NaUonal  Peace  Corps  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BURLISON   of   Missouri    (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Collins  of  niinois, 
Mr.     Carney,     Mr.     Stephens,     Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Coluceb,    Mrs. 
Abzug.    and    Mr.    Preyer    of   North 
Carolina)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  217.  Concurrent  resolution;  an- 
nouncement of  Federal  grants  and  contra.  u>; 
to   the    Committee    on    Government    Opera- 
tions. 

By   Mr.    BURLISON   of   Missouri    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Deb- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mrs.    Hicks    of 
Massachusetts.    Mr.     Thompson    of 
Georgia,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Abou- 
REZK,   Mr.   Clark,   Mr.   Roybal,   Mr. 
Giaimo,  and  Mr.  Byrnt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) : 
H.   Con.    Res.   218.  Concurrent   resolution; 
announcement   of  Federal    grants  and  con- 
tracts;   to    the    Ck)mmittee    on   Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    BURLISON   of   Missouri    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Pepper,    Mr.    Forsythe,    Mr.    Aspin. 
Mr.  Roy,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Ran- 
cel,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mathis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Sat- 
tzrfield,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Caffery,  Mr.   Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   Mr.   Stucket,  Mr.  Dono- 
hue,   Mr.    Hawkins,    and   Mr.   Han- 
ley)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   219.  Concurrent   resolution; 
announcement   of  Federal   grants   and   con- 
tracts;   to   the   Committee   on   Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  220.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Br.^demas,    Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.     Corman,     Mr.    Coughlin,    Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr.    Flood,    Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,   Mr.  Hogan,  and  Mr.  Hos- 
meri  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    221.  Concurrent    resolution 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  persuade  the  So- 
viet Union  to  revise  its  official  policies  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  Soviet  JewTy;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Leggett.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCormack, 

Mr.      Mitchell,     Mr.     Morse,     Mr. 

O'Neill.  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 

PoDELL.    Mr.    Powell.    Mr.    Price   of 

Illinois.   Mr.   Rees.   Mr.   Riegle,   Mr. 

Rosenthal.    Mr.    St    Germain,    Mr. 

Sarbanes,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Strat- 

TON.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr. 

Thone.  Mr.  Vanik.  and  Mr.  White)  : 

H.    Con.    Res.    222.  Concurrent    resolution 

requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 

to  take  affirmative  action  to  persuade  the  So- 
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Viet  Union  to  revise  Its  official  policies  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  ^ 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  223.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  Sliates 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  persuade  the  So- 
viet UrUon  to  revise  its  official  policies  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Wiggins)  : 

H.  R«B.  337.   Resolution   to    provide   funds 

for  the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 

authorized  by  House  Resolution  115;  to  the 

Committee  on  House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

75.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  dust  abatement 
on  the  Canyon  Perry  unit,  Helena-Great  Palls 
division,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Montana: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  amd  Insular 
Affairs. 

76.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  public  office  in  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

77.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  Of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  Arcadia 
Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


March  23,  1971 


By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  6505.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
T.  Polesz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN : 
H.R.   6506.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hind    Nicholas    Chaber,    Georgette    Hnnna 
Ohaber,  Jeanette  Hanna  Chaber  and  Violette 
Hanna   Chaber;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  6507.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  L 

Gomes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.   6508.  A   blU   for  the  relief  of  J.  B. 

Riddle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary! 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

73.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  FHA  section  235  Intereet 
subsidy  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

74.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.R.   6503.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Claire  E.   Brou;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  6504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margarida 
Aldora  Correla  dos  Rels;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

46.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Town  Committee,  Scarsdale,  N.Y., 
relative  to  U.S.  war  crimes  and  press  censor- 
ship In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

47.  Also,  petition  of  Clarence  Martlon.  Sr., 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  redress  of  grlev- 
ancee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PARKS  AND  HIGHWAYS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Post  of  Sunday, 
March  7,  1971,  entiUed  "Parks  and  High- 
ways," on  the  decision  in  the  ease  of 
Citizens  To  Preserve  Overton  Park,  Inc., 
et  al.,  against  Volpe,  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  et  al.,  case  No. 
1066,  argued  December  7,  1970,  and  de- 
cided March  2,  1971. 

Both  the  editorial  and  the  very  fine  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  merit  careful  reading  by  all  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  their  en- 
vironment and  the  amenities  of  life  in 
this  Nation  today: 

Parks  and  Highways 

It  should  have  been  self-evident  all  along 
that  a  nation  civilized  enough  to  create 
public  parks  so  as  to  give  beauty  to  Its  cities 
and  provide  them  with  lungs,  as  It  were, 
would  also  hold  these  parka  Inviolate.  But 
It  was  only  after  a  good  many  parks,  rec- 
reation lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges 
and  historic  sites  were  lost  to  or  badly  dam- 
aged by  highways,  that  Congress,  In  1966 
and  again  In  1968,  set  out  to  curb  such 
Irrepcu-able  incursions  by  federally  financed 
bulldozers. 

Well,  surely  at  that  point,  you  would  think 
It  should  have  been  self-evident  that  public 
parkland  cannot  be  taken  for  public  roads, 
unless,  aa  the  law  commands,  "(1)  there  Is 
no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  the 
use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such  program 
includes  all  possible  planning  to  minimize 
harm  to  such  park."  But  In  several  places, 
notably  Overton  Park  In  Memphis,  Bracken- 
ridge  Park  in  San  Antonio,  and  the  park- 
land affected  by  the  proposed  Three  Sisters 


Bridge  In  Washington,  the  dispute  continues. 
It  Is  still  not  self-evident.  It  turns  out.  just 
what  constitutes  a  "feasible  and  prudent" 
alternative  to  the  destruction  of  parkland. 
In  the  end,  legal  and  administrative  tech- 
nicalities aside,  the  highway  builders  and 
the  conservationists  still  differ  on  whether 
the  public  Interest  demands  eflBclent  roads 
or  Inviolate  parks. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
Memphis  dispute  does  not  settle  this  Issue 
because  it  cannot  be  settled  categorically.  .\s 
the  law  prescribes,  disputes  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  alternatives  to  taking  a  park 
are  "feasible  and  prudent"  can  only  be  de- 
cided In  each  Instance  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  In  the  case  of  Memphis,  the 
Supreme  Court  simply  told  the  District  Court 
to  review  the  Secretary's  decision  and  see 
whether  he  made  It  properly  and  In  good 
faith. 

This  will  hardly  cheer  either  the  propo- 
nents or  the  opponents  of  more  freeways. 
Yet,  we  believe  the  decision  Important.  For 
one  thing,  the  highest  court  In  the  land  has 
affirmed  that  government  now  must  take 
seriously  the  complaints  of  concerned  citi- 
zens (in  this  case  the  "Citizens  to  Preserve 
Overton  Park")  who  only  a  few  year  ago 
were  often  dismissed  as  mere  "beautnlks"  and 
troublemakers.  Secondly,  the  court  has  stated 
quite  clearly  that  It  Is  entirely  "prudent"  to 
save  a  park  even  If  that  means  spending 
more  money. 

"There  will  always  be  a  smaller  outlay  re- 
quired from  the  public  purse  when  park- 
land Is  used,"  the  decision  says,  "since  the 
public  already  owns  the  land  and  there  will 
be  no  need  to  pay  for  right-of-way.  And  since 
people  do  not  live  or  work  In  parks,  if  a 
highway  Is  built  on  parkland  no  one  will  have 
to  leave  his  home  or  give  up  his  business." 
Yet  the  court  continued,  protection  of  park- 
land must  be  given  paramount  Importance. 
It  Interprets  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  mean 
that  "the  few  green  havens  that  are  public 
parks  were  not  to  be  lost  unless  there  were 
truly  unusual  factors  preeent  In  a  particular 
case  or  the  cost  or  community  disruption 
resulting  from  alternative  route  reached  ex- 
traordinary magnitude."  In  other  words,  en- 
vironmental benefita  are  to  have  priority  over 
cost  benefits.  That  is  news  In  some  quarters. 


(In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States] 
Syllabus:    CrrizENS    To    Preserve    Overton 
Paek.  Inc..  et  al.  v.  Volpe,  Secretary,  De- 
part.ment  op  Transportation,  et  al. 
(Note:  Where  It  Is  deemed  desirable,  a  syl- 
labus  (headnote)   will  be  released,  as  is  be- 
ing done  in  connection  with  this  case,  at  the 
time  the  opinion  Is  Issued.  The  syllabus  con- 
SLltutes  no  pan  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
but  has  been  prepared  by  the  Reporter  of  De- 
cisions for  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  See 
United    States    v.    Detroit    Lumber    Co.    200 
U.S.  321,337.) 

certiorasi  to  the  i;.s.  court  of  appeals  fob 

THE  SIXTH  CIRCUIT 

(No.  1066  Argued  December  7,  1970 — Decided 
March  2,  1971] 

Under  §  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1966  and  §  138  of  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  not  authorize  use  of 
federal  funds  to  finance  construction  of 
highways  through  public  parks  if  a  "feasible 
and  prudent"  alternative  route  exists.  If  no 
such  route  is  available,  he  may  approve  con- 
struction only  if  there  has  been  "all  pos- 
sible planning  to  minimize  harm"  to  the 
park.  Petitioners  contend  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  violated  these  statutes  by  authoriz- 
ing a  six-lane  Interstate  highway  through  a 
Memphis  public  park.  In  April  1968  the  Secre- 
tary announced  that  he  agreed  with  the 
local  officials  that  the  highway  go  through 
the  park:  In  September  1969  the  State  ac- 
quired the  right-of-way  Inside  the  park; 
and  m  November  1969  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced final  approval,  including  the  design, 
of  the  road.  Neither  announcement  of  the 
Secretary  was  accompanied  by  factual  find- 
ings. Respondents  Introduced  affidavits  In  the 
District  Court,  Indicating  that  the  Secretary 
had  made  the  decision  and  that  It  was  sup- 
portable. Petitioners  filed  counter  affidavits 
and  sought  to  take  the  deposition  of  a  former 
federal  highway  administrator.  The  District 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  found  that 
formal  findings  were  not  required  and  refused 
to  order  the  deposition  of  the  former  admin- 
istrator. Both  courts  held  that  the  affidavit* 
afforded  no  basis  for  determining  that  the 
Secretary  exceeded  his  authority.  Held: 

1.  The  Secretary's  action  is  subject  to  Judl- 
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clal  review  pursuant  to  S  701  of  the  Admln- 
Utratlve  Procedure  Act.  Pp.  6-10. 

(ai  There  is  no  indication  here  that  Con- 
gress sought  to  limit  or  prohibit  Judicial 
review.  P.  7. 

(bi  The  exemption  for  action  "committed 
to  agency  discretion"  does  not  apply  as  the 
Secretary  does  have  "law  to  apply,"  rather 
than  wide-ranging  discretion.  Pp.  7-10. 

2.  Although  under  §  706  of  the  Act  de  novo 
review  Is  not  required  here  and  the  Secre- 
tary's approval  of  the  route  need  not  meet 
the  substantial  evidence  test,  the  review- 
ing court  must  conduct  a  substantial  In- 
quiry and  determine  whether  the  Secretary 
acted  within  the  scope  of  his  authority, 
whether  his  decision  was  within  the  small 
range  of  available  choices,  and  whether  he 
could  have  reasonably  believed  that  there 
were  no  feasible  alternatives.  The  court  must 
find  that  the  actual  choice  was  not  "arbi- 
trary, capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or 
otherwise  not  In  accordance  with  law,"  and 
that  the  Secretary  followed  the  necessary 
procedural  requirements.  Pp.  10-13. 

3.  Formal  findings  by  the  Secretary  were 
not  required  to  this  case.  Pp.  14-16. 

(a)  The  relevant  statutes  do  not  require 
formal  findings,  and  there  Is  no  ambiguity  in 
the  Secretary's  action.  P.  14. 

(b)  Although  a  regulation  requiring  formal 
ilndlngs  was  Issued  after  the  Secretary  had 
approved  the  route,  a  remand  to  him  Is  not 
necessary  as  there  Is  an  administrative  record 
facilitating  full  and  prompt  review  of  the 
Secretary's  action.  Pp.  14-16. 

4.  The  case  Is  remanded  to  the  District 
Court  for  plenary  review  of  the  Secretary's 
decision.  Pp.  16-17. 

(a)  The  lower  courts'  review  was  based  on 
litigation  affidavits,  which  are  not  the  whole 
record  and  are  an  Inadequate  basis  for  re- 
view. P.  16. 

(b)  In  view  of  the  lack  of  formal  findings, 
the  court  may  require  the  administrative  of- 
ficials who  participated  In  the  decision  to 
give  testimony  explaining  their  action  or  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  make  formal  findings. 
P.  17. 

432  P.  2d  1307,  reversed  and  remanded. 

Marshall,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  In  which  Burger,  C.  J.,  and  Harlan, 
Stewart,  White,  and  Blackmun,  JJ.,  Joined. 
Black.  J.,  filed  a  separate  opinion.  In 
which  Brennan,  J.,  Joined.  Blackmun,  J.,  filed 
a  separate  statement.  Douglas  J.,  took  no 
part  In  the  consideration  or  decision  of  this 
case. 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States] 

CmzENS  To  Preservk  Overton  Park.,  Inc.,  ft 
al.,  PETrriONERs  V.  John  A.  Volpe,  Secre- 
tary, Department  or  Transportation,  et 

AL 

[No.  1066.— October  Term.  1970:  On  Writ 
of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  March  2, 
1971] 

1ST.  Justice  Marshall  delivered  th»<oplnlon 
of  the  Court. 

The  growing  public  concern  about  the 
quality  of  our  natural  environment  has 
prompted  Congress  In  recent  years  to  en- 
act legislation'  designed  to  curb  the  ac- 
celerating destruction  of  our  country's  nat- 
ural beauty.  We  are  concerned  In  this  case 
with  5  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1966 »  and  i  138  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Highway  Act  of  1968.'  These 
statutes  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation from  authorizing  the  use  of  federal 
funds  to  finance  the  construction  of  highways 
through  public  parks  If  a  "feasible  and  pru- 
dent"* alternative  route  exists.  If  no  such 
route  Is  available,  the  statutes  allow  him  to 
approve  construction  through  parks  only  If 
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there  has  been  "all  possible  planning  to  min- 
imize harm"  ^  to  the  park. 

Petitioners,  private  citizens  as  well  as  local 
and  national  conservation  organizations, 
contend  that  the  Secretary  has  violated  these 
statutes  by  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
federal  funds '  for  the  construction  of  a  six- 
lane  interstate  highway  through  a  public 
park  In  Memphis,  Tenneessee.  Their  claim 
was  respected  by  the  District  Court,'  which 
granted  the  Secretary's  motion  for  summary 
judgment,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit  affirmed.'  After  oral  argu- 
ment, this  Court  granted  a  stay  that  halted 
construction  and,  treating  the  application 
for  the  stay  as  a  petition  for  certiorari, 
granted  review.'  U.S.  .  We  now  re- 
verse the  Judgment  below  and  remand  for 
further  proceedings  in  the  District  Court. 

Overton  Park  Is  a  342-acre  city  park  lo- 
cated near  the  center  of  Memphis.  The  park 
contains  a  zoo,  a  nine-hole  municipal  golf 
course,  an  outdoor  theatre,  nature  trails,  a 
bridle  path,  an  art  academy,  picnic  areas, 
and  170  acres  of  forest.  The  proposed  high- 
way, which  Is  to  be  six-lane,  high-speed,  ex- 
pressway,'" win  sever  the  aoo  from  the  rest 
of  the  park.  Although  the  roadway  will  be 
depressed  below  ground  level  except  where 
it  crosses  a  small  creek,  26  acres  of  the  p>ark 
will  be  destroyed.  The  highway  Is  to  be  a 
segment  of  Interstate  Highway  No.  1-40,  part 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways.^'  1-40  will  provide  Mem- 
phis with  a  major  east-west  expressway  that 
will  allow  easier  access  to  downtown  Mem- 
phis from  the  residential  areas  on  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  city." 

Although  the  route  through  the  park  was 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In 
1956'"  and  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator In  1966,  the  enactment  of  §  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
prevented  distribution  of  federal  funds  for 
the  section  of  the  highway  designated  to 
go  through  Overton  Park  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  determined  whether 
the  requirements  of  6  4(f)  had  been  met. 
Federal  funding  for  the  rest  of  the  project 
was,  however,  available;  and  the  state  ac- 
quired right-of-way  on  both  sides  of  the 
park.'*  In  April  1968,  the  Secretary  announced 
that  he  concurred  In  the  Judgment  of  local 
officials  that  1-40  should  be  built  through 
the  park.  And  In  September  1969  the  State 
acquired  the  right-of-way  Inside  Overton 
Park  from  the  dty.'^  Final  approval  for  the 
project — the  route  as  well  as  the  design — 
was  not  announced  until  November  1969, 
after  Congress  had  reiterated  In  §  138  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  that  highway  con- 
struction through  public  parks  was  to  be 
restricted.  Neither  announcement  approving 
the  route  and  design  of  1-40  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  of  the  Secretary's  factual 
findings.  He  did  not  Indicate  why  he  be- 
lieved there  were  no  fe.xsible  and  prudent 
alternative  routes  or  why  design  changes 
oould  not  be  made  to  reduce  the  harm  to 
the  park. 

Petitioners  contend  that  the  Secretary's 
action  Is  Invalid  without  such  formal  find- 
ings "  and  that  the  Secretary  did  not  make  an 
Independent  determination  but  merely  relied 
on  the  Judgment  of  the  Memphis  City 
Council.'"  They  also  contend  that  it  would  be 
"feasible  and  prudent"  to  route  1-40  around 
Overton  Park  either  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south.  And  they  argue  that  If  these  alterna- 
tive routes  are  not  "feasible  and  prudent," 
the  present  plan  does  not  Include  "all  pos- 
sible" methods  for  reducing  harm  to  the 
park.  Petitioners  claim  that  1-40  could  be 
built  under  the  park  by  using  either  of  two 
possible  tunneling  methods,"  and  they  claim 
that,  at  a  minimum,  by  using  advanced 
drainage  techniques"  the  expressway  oould 
be  depressed  below  ground  level  along  the 
entire  route  through  the  park  Including  the 
section  that  crosses  the  small  creek. 
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Respondents  argue  that  It  was  unneces- 
sary for  the  Secretary  to  make  formal  find- 
ings and,  that  he  did,  in  fact,  exercise  his  own 
Independent  Judgment  that  was  supported 
by  the  facts.  In  the  District  Court,  respond- 
ents Introduced  affidavits,  prepared  specif- 
ically for  this  litigation,  which  Indicated  that 
the  Secretary  had  made  the  decision  and  that 
the  decision  was  supportable.  These  affidavits 
were  contradicted  by  affidavits  Introduced  by 
petitioners  who  also  sought  to  take  the 
deposition  of  a  former  federal  highway  ad- 
ministrator *  who  had  participated  in  the 
decision  to  route  1^0  through  Overton  Park. 
The  District  Court  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals found  that  formal  findings  by  the  Sec- 
retary were  not  necessary  and  refused  to 
order  the  deposition  of  the  former  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  because  those  courts 
beUeved  that  probing  of  the  mental  processes 
of  an  admtolstratlve  decisionmaker  was  pro- 
hibited. And,  believing  that  the  Secretary's 
authority  was  wide  and  reviewing  courts' 
authority  narrow  In  the  approval  of  highway 
routes,  the  lower  courts  held  that  the  af- 
fidavits contained  no  basis  for  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Secretary  had  exceeded  his 
authority. 

We  agree  that  formal  findings  were  not 
required.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  In  this 
case  Judicial  review  based  solely  on  litiga- 
tion affidavits  was  adequate. 

A  threshold  question — whether  petitioners 
are  entitled  to  any  Judicial  review — Is  easily 
answered.  Section  701  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.  {  701  (Supp.  V.) ,  pro- 
vides that  the  action  of  "each  authority  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  which 
Includes  the  Department  of  Traasportatlon,o 
is  subject  to  Judicial  review  except  where 
there  is  a  statutory  prohibition  on  review  or 
where  "agency  action  Is  committed  to  agency 
discretion  by  "law."  5  U.S.C.  §  701  (Supp.  V). 
In  this  case,  there  Is  no  Indication  that  Con- 
gress sought  to  prohibit  Judicial  review  and 
there  Is  most  certainly  no  "showing  of  'clear 
and  convincing  evidence'  of  a  .  .  .  legislative 
Intent"  to  restrict  access  to  Judicial  review. 
Abbott  Laboratories  v.  Gardner,  387  U.S.  136, 
141  (1967).  Brownell  v.  We  Shung,  362  U.6. 
180,  185   (1956).« 

Similarly,  the  Secretary's  decision  here 
does  not  fall  within  the  exception  for  action 
"committed  to  agency  discretion."  This  Is  a 
very  narrow  exception.^*  Berger.  Administra- 
tive Arbitrariness  and  Judicial  Review,  65 
Col.  L.  Rev.  55  (1965) .  The  legislative  history 
of  the  AdmirUstrallve  Procedure  Act  indicates 
that  It  Is  applicable  In  those  rare  Instances 
where  "statutes  are  drawn  In  such  broad 
terms  that  In  a  given  case  there  Is  no  law 
to  apply."  S.  Rep.  No.  758,  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  79th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  26 
(1945). 

Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  and  {138  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  are  clear  and  specific  directives. 
Both  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
and  the  Federal-Aid  to  Highway  Act  provide 
that  the  Secretary  "shall  not  approve  any 
program  or  project"  that  requires  the  use 
of  any  public  parkland  "unless  (1)  there  Is 
no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  the 
use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such  program 
Includes  all  possible  planning  to  minimize 
harm  to  such  park  .  .  ."  23  U.S.C.  {  138  (Supp. 
V);  49  U.S.C.  i  1653(f)  (Supp.  V).  This 
language  is  a  plain  and  explicit  bar  to  the 
use  of  federal  funds  for  construction  of  high- 
ways through  parks — only  the  most  unusual 
situations  are  exempted. 

Despite  the  clarity  of  the  statutory  lan- 
guage, respondents  argue  that  the  Secretary 
has  vrtde  discretion.  They  recognize  that  the 
requirement  that  there  be  no  "feasible"  al- 
ternative route  admits  of  little  administra- 
tive ijiscretlon.  For  this  exemption  to  apply 
the  Secretary  must  find  that  as  a  matter  of 
sotind  engineering  It  would  not  be  feasible  to 
build  the  highway  along  any  other  route." 
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Respondents  argue,  however,  that  the 
requirement  that  there  be  no  other  "pru- 
dent" route  requires  the  Secretary  to  engage 
In  a  wide-ranging  balancing  of  competing 
mterfjl^^CThey  contend  that  the  Secretary 
should  Weigh  the  detriment  resulting  from 
the  destruction  of  parkland  against  the  cost 
of  other  routes,  safety  considerations,  and 
other  factors,  and  determine  on  the  basis  of 
the  importance  that  he  attaches  to  these 
other  factors  whether,  on  balance,  alterna- 
tive feasible  routes  would  be  "prudent." 

But  no  such  wide-ranging  endeavor  was 
Intended.  It  Is  obvious  that  In  most  cases 
considerations  of  cost,  directness  of  route, 
and  community  disruption  will  Indicate  that 
parkland  should  be  used  for  highway  con- 
struction whenever  possible.  Although  It  may 
be  necessary  to  transfer  funds  from  one 
♦urladlctlon  to  another,*  there  will  always 
be  a  smaller  outlay  required  from  the  pub- 
lic purse"  when  parkland  is  used  since  the 
public  already  owns  the  land  and  there  will 
be  no  need  to  pay  for  right-of-way.  And 
since  people  do  not  live  or  work  In  parks,  If 
a  highway  Is  built  on  parkland  no  one  will 
have  to  leave  his  home  or  give  up  his  busi- 
ness. Such  factors  are  common  to  substanti- 
ally all  highway  construction.  Thus  If  Con- 
gress Intended  these  factors  to  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  preservation  of  park- 
land there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the 
statutes. 

Congress  clearly  did  not  intend  that  cost 
and  disruption  of  the  community  were  to  be 
Ignored "  by  the  Secretary.™  But  the  very 
existence  of  the  statute »  Indicates  that 
protection  of  parkland  was  to  be  given  para- 
mount Importance.  The  few  green  havens 
that  are  public  parks  were  not  to  be  lost 
unless  there  were  truly  unusual  factors  pres- 
ent In  a  particular  case  or  the  cost  or  com- 
munity disruption  resulting  from  alternative 
routes  reached  extraordinary  magnitudes.  If 
the  statutes  are  to  have  any  meaning,  the 
Secretary  cannot  approve  the  destruction  of 
parkland  unless  he  finds  that  alternative 
routes  present  unique  problems. 

Plainly,  there  Is  "law  to  apply"  and  thus 
the  exemption  for  action  "committed  to 
agency  discretion"  Is  inapplicable.  But  the 
existence  of  judicial  review  Is  only  the  start : 
the  standard  for  review  must  also  be  deter- 
mined. For  that  we  must  look  to  {  706  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.  §  706 
(Supp.  V).  which  provides  that  a  "reviewing 
court  shall  .  .  .  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside 
agency  action,  findings  and  conclusions 
found"  not  to  meet  six  separate  standards.* 
In  all  cases  agency  action  must  be  set  aside 
If  the  action  was  "arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  law"  or  If  the  action  failed 
to  meet  statutory,  procedural,  or  constitu- 
tional requirements.  5  U.S.C.  §706(2)  (A) 
(B)(C)(D)  (Supp.  V).  In  certain  narrow, 
specifically  limited  situations,  the  agency 
action  Is  to  be  set  aside  If  the  action  was 
not  supported  by  "substantial  evidence." 
And  In  other  equally  narrow  circumstances 
the  reviewing  court  Is  to  engage  in  a  de  novo 
review  of  the  action  and  set  It  aside  If  It 
was  "unwarranted  by  the  facts."  5  U.S.C. 
§  706(2)  IE)  IP)    (Supp.  V). 

Petitioners  argue  that  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval of  the  construction  of  1-40  through 
Overton  Park  la  subject  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  latter  two  standards  of  limited  ap- 
plicability. First,  they  contend  that  the  "sub- 
stantial evidence"  standards  of  5  706(2)  (E) 
must  be  applied.  In  the  alternative,  they 
claim  that  §  706(2)  (F)  applies  and  that 
there  must  be  a  de  novo  review  to  determine 
If  the  Secretary's  action  was  "unwarranted 
by  the  facta."  Neither  of  these  standards  Is, 
however,  applicable. 

Review  under  the  substantial  evidence  test 
Is  authorized  only  when  the  agency  action  is 
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taken  pursuant  to  a  rulemaking  provision  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  Itself,  5 
U.S.C.  §553  (Supp.  V),  or  when  the  agency 
action  Is  based  on  a  public  adjudicatory 
hearing.  See  5  U.S.C.  §§  556,  557  (Supp.  V). 
The  Secretary's  decision  to  allow  the  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  to  build  1-40  through 
Overton  Park  was  plainly  not  an  exercise  of  a 
rulemaking  function.  See.  K.  Davis,  Admin- 
istrative Law  Treatise  §  5.01  (1958).  And  the 
only  hearing  that  Is  required  by  either  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  or  the  statutes 
regulating  the  distribution  of  federal  funds 
for  highway  construction  is  a  public  hearing 
conducted  *5y  local  officials  for  the  purpose 
of  Informing  the  community  about  the  pro- 
posed project  and  eliciting  community  views 
on  the  design  and  route.  23  U.S.C.  i  128 
(Supp.  V).  The  hearing  Is  nonadjudlcatory, 
qusisl-legislatlve  in  nature.  It  Is  not  designed 
to  pr^^duce  a  record  that  Is  to  be  the  basis  of 
agency  action — the  basic  requirement  for 
substantial  evidence  review.  See  H.  Rep.  No. 
1980,  79th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  reprinted  in  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  Legislative  History 
of  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  279. 

Petitioners'  alternative  argument  also  falls. 
De  novo  review  of  whether  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision was  "unwarranted  by  the  facts"  Is  au- 
thorized by  {  706(2)  (P)  In  only  two  circum- 
stances. First,  such  de  novo  review  is  author- 
ized when  the  action  Is  adjudicatory  in  na- 
ture and  the  agency  factfinding  procedures 
are  Inadequate.  And,  there  may  be  Independ- 
ent Judicial  factfinding  when  Issues  that  were 
not  before  the  agency  are  raised  In  a  proceed- 
ing to  enforce  nonadjudlcatory  agency  action. 
H.  Rep.  No.  1980,  79th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  re- 
printed In  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Leg- 
islative History  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  279.  Neither  situation  exists  here. 

Even  though  there  is  no  de  novo  review 
In  this  case  and  the  Secretary's  approval 
of  the  rout«  of  1-40  does  not  have  ulti- 
mately to  meet  the  substantial  evidence 
test,  the  generally  applicable  standards  of 
5  706  require  the  reviewing  court  to  engage 
In  a  substantial  Inquiry.  Certainly,  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  Is  entitled  to  a  presump- 
tion of  regularity.  See  e.  jr..  Pacific  States 
Box  dt  Basket  Co.  v.  White,  296  U.S.  176,  185 
(1935);  United  States  v.  Chemical  Founda- 
tion. 272  U.S.  1.  14-15  (1926).  But  that  pre- 
sumption is  not  to  shield  his  action  from  a 
thorough,  probing,  in-depth  review. 

The  court  Is  first  required  to  decide 
whether  the  Secretary  acted  within  the 
scope  of  his  authority.  Schilling  v.  Rogers, 
363  U.S.  666,  676-67'7  (1960).  This  deter- 
mination naturally  begins  with  a  delineation 
of  the  scope  of  the  Seoretarv's  authority  and 
discretion.  L.  Jaffe,  Judicial  Control  of  Ad- 
ministrative Action  359  (1965).  As  has  been 
shown,  Congress  has  specified  only  a  small 
range  of  choices  that  the  Secretary  can  make. 
Also  Involved  In  this  Initial  Inquiry  is  a 
determination  of  whether  on  the  facts  the 
Secretary's  decision  can  reasonably  be  said 
to  be  within  that  range.  The  reviewing  court 
must  consider  whether  the  Secretary  prop- 
erly construed  his  authority  to  approve  the 
use  of  parkland  as  limited  to  situations  where 
there  are  no  feasible  alternative  routes  or 
where  feasible  alternative  routes  Involve 
uniquely  difficult  problems.  And  the  review- 
ing court  must  be  able  to  find  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  have  reasonably  believed  that 
In  this  case  there  are  no  feasible  alternatives 
or  that  alternatives  do  Involve  unique  prob- 
lems. 

Scrutiny  of  the  facts  does  not  end.  how- 
ever, with  the  determination  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  acted  within  the  scope  of  his 
statutory  authority.  Section  706(2)  (A)  re- 
quires a  finding  that  the  actual  choice  made 
was  not  "arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law."  5  use.  I  706(2)  (A)  (Supp.  V). 
To  make  this  finding  the  court  must  con- 
sider whether  the  decision  was  based  on  a 
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consideration  of  the  relevant  factors  and 
whether  there  has  been  a  clear  error  of  Judg- 
ment. L.  Jaffe.  supra,  at  182.  See  McBee  v 
Bomar.  296  P.  2d  235.  237  (CA6  1961)-  In 
re  Josep,hson,  218  F.  2d  174,  182  (CAl  1954); 
Western  Addition  Community  Organization 
V.  Weaver.  294  P.  Supp.  433  (ND  Calif.  1968), 
See  also  Wong  Wing  Hang  v.  Immigration  <t 
Naturalization  Serv.,  260  P.  2d  715,  719  (CAa 
1966).  Although  this  Inquiry  Into  the  facts 
Is  to  be  searching  and  careful,  the  ultimate 
standard  of  review  Is  a  narrow  one.  The  court 
Is  not  empowered  to  substitute  Its  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  agency. 

The  final  Inquiry  Is  whether  the  Secretary's 
action  followed  the  necessary  procedural  re- 
quirements. Here  the  only  procedural  error 
alleged  Is  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  make 
formal  findings  and  state  his  reason  for  al- 
lowing the  highway  to  be  built  through  the 
park. 

Undoubtedly,  review  of  the  Secretary's  ac- 
tion Is  hampered  by  his  failure  to  make  such 
findings,  but  the  absence  of  formal  findings 
does  not  necessarily  require  that  the  case  be 
remanded  to  the  Secretary.  Neither  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  nor  the  Ped- 
eral-Ald  Highway  Act  requires  such  formal 
findings.  Moreover,  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  requirements  that  there  be  formal 
findings  In  certain  rulemaking  and  adjudica- 
tory proceedings  do  not  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary's action  here.  See  5  U.S.C.  §  553(a)  (2) 
(Supp.  V):  5  U.S.C.  §  554ia)  (Supp.  V).  And, 
although  formal  findings  may  be  required  In 
some  ca.ses  in  the  absence  of  statutory  direc- 
tives when  the  nature  of  the  agency  action 
is  ambiguous,  those  situations  are  rare.  See 
City  of  Yonkers  v.  United  States,  320  UJS. 
685  (1944);  American  Trucking  Assn.  v. 
United  States,  344  U.S.  298,  320  (1953), 
Plainly,  there  is  no  ambiguity  here:  the  Sec- 
retary has  approved  the  construction  of  1-40 
through  Overton  Park  and  has  approved  a 
specific  design  for  the  project. 

Petitioners  contend  that  although  there 
may  not  be  a  statutory  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  make  formal  findings  and  even 
though  this  may  not  be  a  case  for  the  re- 
viewing court  to  Impose  a  requirement  that 
findings  be  made.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion regulations  require  them.  This  argu- 
ment is  based  on  DOT  Order  5610.1,"  which 
requires  the  Secretary  to  make  formal  find- 
ings when  he  approves  the  use  of  parkland 
for  highway  construction  but  which  was  Is- 
sued after  the  route  for  1-40  was  approved." 
Petitioners  argue  that  even  though  the  order 
was  not  in  effect  at  the  time  approval  was 
given  to  the  Overton  Park  project  and  even 
though  the  order  was  not  Intended  to  have 
retrospective  effect  the  order  represents  the 
law  at  the  time  of  this  Court's  decision  and 
under  Thorpe  v.  Housing  Authority,  393  U.S. 
268.  281-282  (1969) ,  should  be  applied  to  this 
case. 

The  Thorpe  litigation  resulted  from  an  at- 
tempt to  evict  a  teiaant  from  a  federally 
funded  housing  project  under  circum- 
stances that  suggested  that  the  eviction  was 
prompted  by  the  tenant's  objections  to  the 
maixagement  of  the  project.  Despite  repeated 
requests,  the  Housing  Authority  would  not 
give  an  explanation  for  Its  action.  The  ten- 
ant claimed  that  the  eviction  Interfered  with 
her  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights  and 
that  the  failure  to  state  the  reasons  for  the 
eviction  and  to  afford  her  a  hearing  denied 
her  due  process.  After  denial  of  relief  in  the 
state  courts,  this  Covirt  granted  certiorari  "to 
consider  whether  {the  tenant]  was  denied 
due  process  by  the  Housing  Authority's  re- 
fu.sal  to  state  the  reasons  for  her  eviction 
and  to  afford  her  a  hearing  at  which  she 
could  contest  the  sufficiency  of  those  rea- 
sons." 393  U.S.,  at  272. 

While  the  case  was  i>endlng  in  this  Court, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Issued  regulations  requiring  Hous- 
ing   Authority    officials    to    inform    tenants 
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of  the  reasons  for  an  eviction  and  to  give 
a  tenant  the  opportunity  to  reply.  The  case 
was  then  remanded  to  the  state  courts  to 
determine  if  the  HEW  regulations  were  ap- 
plicable to  that  case.  The  state  court  held 
them  not  to  be  applicable  and  this  Court 
reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  general 
rule  Is  "that  an  app)ellate  court  must  ap- 
ply the  law  in  effect  at  the  time  It  renders 
Its  decision." 

While  we  do  not  question  that  DOT  Or- 
der 5610.1  constitutes  the  law  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  our  decision,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Thorpe  compels  us  to  remand  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  formal  findings.'^  Here,  un- 
like the  situation  In  Thorpe,  there  has  been 
B  change  In  circumstances — additional  right- 
of-way  has  been  cleared  and  the  26-acre 
right-of-way  Inside  Overton  Park  has  been 
purchased  by  the  State.  Moreover,  there  Is 
an  administrative  record  that  allows  the  full, 
prompt  review  of  the  Secretary's  action  that 
is  sought  without  additional  delay  which 
would  result  from  having  a  remand  to  the 
Secretary. 

That  administrative  record  is  not.  how- 
ever, before  us.  The  lower  courts  based  their 
review  on  the  litigation  affidavits  that  were 
presented.  These  affidavits  were  merely  "post 
hoc"  rationalizations.  Burlington  Truck  Lines 
V.  United  States,  371  U.S.  156.  168-169  (1962K 
which  have  traditionally  been  found  to  be 
an  inadequate  basis  for  review.  Burlington 
Truck  Lines  v.  United  States,  supra;  SEC  v. 
Chenery  Corp.,  318  U.S.  80,  87  (1943).  And 
they  clearly  do  not  constitute  the  "whole  rec- 
ord" compiled  by  the  agency:  the  basis  for 
review  required  by  §  706  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  See  n.  30.  supra. 

Thus  it  Is  necessary  to  remand  this  case 
to  the  District  Court  for  plenary  review  of 
the  Secretary's  decision.  That  review  Is  to 
be  based  on  the  full  administrative  record 
that  was  before  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
he  made  his  decision."  But  since  the  bare 
record  may  not  disclose  the  factors  that  were 
considered  or  the  Secretary's  construction  of 
the  evidence  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  require  some  explanation  In 
order  to  determine  If  the  Secretary  acted 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority  and  If 
the  Secretary's  action  was  justifiable  under 
the  applicable  standard. 

The  court  may  require  the  administrative 
officials  who  participated  In  the  decision  to 
give  testimony  explaining  their  action.  Of 
course,  such  Inquiry  Into  the  mental  proc- 
esses of  administrative  decisionmakers  Is 
usually  to  be  avoided.  United  States  v.  Afor- 
gan.  313  U.  S.  409,  422  (1941).  And  where 
there  are  administrative  findings  that  were 
made  at  the  same  time  as  the  decision,  as 
was  the  case  in  Morgan,  there  must  be  a 
strong  showing  of  bad  faith  or  Improper  be- 
havior before  such  inquiry  may  be  made.  But 
here  there  are  no  such  formal  findings  and 
It  may  be  that  the  only  way  there  can  be 
effective  judicial  review  Is  by  examining  the 
decisionmakers  themselves.  See  Shaughnessy 
V.  Accardi,  349  U.  S.  280  (1955). 

The  District  Court  Is  not,  however,  re- 
quired to  make  such  an  Inquiry.  It  may  be 
that  the  Secretary  can  prepare  formal  find- 
ings Including  the  Information  required  by 
DOT  Order  5610.1  that  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate explanation  for  his  action.  Such  an 
explanation  will,  to  some  extent,  be  a  "pK>st 
hoc  rationalization"  tmd  thus  must  be  viewed 
critically.  If  the  District  Court  decides  that 
additional  explanation  Is  necessarj',  that 
court  should  consider  which  method  will 
prove  the  most  expeditious  so  that  full  re- 
view may  be  had  as  soon  as  jxjsslble. 
Reversed  and  remanded. 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  took  no  part  In  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  ca«e. 

roOTNOTES 

'  See,  e  g..  The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  42  U.S.C.  5  4321;   Environmental 
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Education  Act,  20  U.S.C.  5  1531;  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967,  42  U.S.C.  §  1857  et  seq.;  En- 
vlronme<tal  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970, 
42  U.S.C.  ii  4372-4374. 

« "It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country- 
side and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  waterf  wl  refuges,  and  historic 
sites.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
cooperate  and  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
ofxment,  and  Agriculture,  and  with  the  States 
in  developing  transportation  plans  and  pro- 
grams that  Include  measuires  to  maintain  or 
enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lands 
traversed.  After  August  23,  1968,  the  Secre- 
tary sJiall  not  appr  Ae  any  program  or  proj- 
ect which  requires  the  use  of  any  publicly 
owned  land  from  a  public  park,  recreation 
area,  or  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge  of 
national.  State,  or  local  significance  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  officials 
having  Jurisdiction  thereof,  or  any  land  from 
a  historic  site  of  national,  State,  or  local 
significance  as  so  detremined  by  such  officials 
tmless  (1)  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  the  use  of  .such  land,  and  (2) 
such  program  Includes  all  possible  planning 
to  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  recreational 
area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  his- 
toric site  resulting  from  such  use."  49  U.S.C. 
§  1653  (f)   (Supp.  V). 

» "It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country- 
side and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic 
site.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
cooperate  and  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  Agriculture,  and  with  the  States 
In  developing  transportation  plans  and  pro- 
grams that  include  measures  to  maintain  or 
enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lands 
traversed.  After  the  effective  date  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  any  program  or  proj- 
ect which  requires  the  use  of  any  publicly 
owned  lands  from  a  public  f)€irk.  recreation 
area,  or  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge  of 
national,  State,  or  local  significance  as  de- 
termined by  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  offi- 
cials having  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  any  land 
from  a  historic  site  of  national.  State,  or 
local  significance  as  so  determined  by  such 
officials  unlets  (1)  there  Is  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land, 
and  (2)  such  program  Includes  all  p>06aible 
planning  to  minimize  harm  to  such  p>ark, 
recreational  area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
refuge,  or  historic  site  resulting  from  such 
use".  23  U.  S.  C.  I  138   (Supp.  V). 

'49  U.S.C.  t  1653(f)  (Supp.  V);  23  U.S.C. 
I  138  (Supp.  V). 

"49  U.S.C.   51653(f)    (Supp.  V);   23  U.S.C. 
§  138  (Supp.  V). 
"  See  23  U.S.C.  §  103. 

'  The  case  originated  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  application  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation It  was  transferred  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Tennessee,  which  entered  the  summary  Judg- 
ment. 

<■ P.  2d (CA6  1970). 

"  The  Court  ordered  the  case  to  be  heard 
on  an  expedited  schedule. 

"The  proposed  right-of-way  will  be  250 
to  450  feet  wide  and  will  follow  the  route  of 
a  presently  existing,  nonaccess  bus  route, 
which  carries  occasional  bus  traffic  along  a 
40-  to  50-foot  right-of-way. 
"See  23  U.S.C.  5  103(d). 
"1-40  win  also  provide  an  express  bypass 
for  east-west  traffic  through  Memphis. 

'»  At  that  time  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
was  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  Act.  49 
U.S.C.   §  1651   et  seq.    (Supp.  V).  which  be- 
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came  effective  on  April  1,  1967,  transferred 
the  Bureau  to  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation 

"The  Secretary  approved  these  acquisi- 
tions in  1967  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
§  4(f). 

'•■  The  State  paid  the  City  $2,000,000  for  the 
26-acre  right-of-way  and  $206,000  to  the 
Memphis  Park  Commission  to  replace  park 
facilities  that  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
highway.  The  city  of  Memphis  has  used 
$1,000,000  of  these  funds  to  pay  for  a  new 
160-acre  park  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  addi- 
tional parkland  will  be  acquired  with  the 
remaining  money. 

'"  Respondents  argue  that  the  only  issue 
raised  by  petitioners'  pleadings  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Secretary  to  make  formal  findings. 
But  when  petitioners'  complaint  is  read  In 
the  revealing  light  of  Conley  v.  Gibson,  365 
U.S.  41  (1957),  it  is  clear  that  petitioners 
have  also  challenged  the  merits  of  the  Secre- 
tary's decision. 

"  Petitioners  contend  that  former  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Brldwell's  account  of 
an  April  3,  1968.  meeting  with  the  Mempnls 
City  Council  given  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  supports  this  charge.  See 
Hearings  on  Urban  Highway  Planning,  loca- 
tion, and  Design  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  90th  Cong.,  1st  and  2d  Sess.,  pt.  2,  at 
478-480  (1968). 

-'•  Petitioners  argue  that  either  a  bored  tun- 
nel or  a  cut-and-cover  tunnel,  which  Is  a 
fully  depressed  route  covered  after  construc- 
tion, could  be  built.  Respondents  contend 
that  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  by  either 
method  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
the  project,  would  create  safety  hazards,  and 
because  of  Increases  In  air  pollution  would 
not  reduce  harm  to  the  park. 

"  Petitioners  contend  that  adequate  drain- 
age could  be  provided  by  using  mechanical 
pumps  or  some  form  of  Inverted  siphon.  They 
claim  that  such  devices  are  often  used  in  ex- 
pressway construction. 

«>  Petitioners  wanted  to  question  former 
Highway  Administrator  Brldwell.  See  n.  17, 
supra. 

» In  addition,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  makes  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  applicable  to  proceedings  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  49 
U.S.C.  ?  1655  (h)   (Supp.  V). 

»  See  also  Rusk  v.  Corf,  369  U.S.  367,  379- 
380  (1962), 

=>  The  scope  of  this  exception  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  commentary.  See,  e.g., 
Berger,  Administrative  Arbitrariness;  A  Syn- 
thesis. 78  Yale  L.  J.  965  (1969):  Safersteln, 
Nonrevlewablllty:  A  Functional  Analysis  of 
"Committed  to  Agency  Discretion."  82  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  367  (1968);  Davis,  Administrative 
Arbitrariness  Is  Not  Always  Reviewable.  51 
Minn.  L.  Rev.  643  (1967):  Berger.  Adminis- 
trative Arbitrariness:  A  Sequel.  51  Minn.  L. 
Rev.  601  (1967). 

-'See  114  Cong.  Rec.  19915  (Statement  by 
Rep.  HoUfield). 
^-  See  n.  15,  supra. 

"See  114  Cong.  Rec.  24037  (Statement  by 
Sen    Yarborough ) . 

="See.  e.g.,  S.  Rep.  No.  1340.  90th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  18-19:  H.  Rep.  No.  1584.  90th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess..  12. 

=*The  legislative  history  Indicates  that 
the  Secretary  is  not  to  limit  his  consideration 
to  Information  supplied  by  state  and  local 
officials  but  Is  to  go  beyond  this  Information 
and  reach  his  own  Independent  decision.  114 
Cong.  Rec.  24036-24037. 

»The  legislative  history  of  both  5  4ff)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act,  49 
U.S.C.  I  1653(f)  (Supp.  V).  and  5  138  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  23  U.S.C.  {  138 
(Supp.  V) .  Is  ambiguous.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee reports  tend  to  support  Respondents' 
view  that  the  statutes  are  merely  generml 
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directives  to  the  Secretary  requiring  him  to 
consider  the  Importance  of  parkland  as  well 
as  cost,  community  disruption,  and  other 
factors.  See,  e.g..  S.  Rep.  No.  1340,  90th  Ccng., 
2A  Sess.,  19;  H.  Rep.  No.  1684,  90th  Con.. 
2d  Bess..  12.  Statements  by  proponents  of  the 
statutes  as  well  as  the  Senate  committee 
report  on  5  4(f)  Indicate,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  was  to  have  limited  authority.  See 
e.g..  114  Cong.  Rec.  24033-24037:  3.  Rep.  No. 
1627,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  22.  See  also  H. 
Conf.  Rep.  No.  2236.  89th  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  25. 
Because  of  this  ambiguity  It  Is  clear  that  we 
must  look  primarily  to  the  statutes  them- 
selves to  find  the  legislative  Intent. 

»  "To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision  and 
when  presented,  the  reviewing  court  shall 
decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law.  Inter- 
pret constitutional  and  statutory  provisions, 
and  determine  the  meaning  or  applicability 
of  the  terms  of  an  agency  action.  The  review- 
ing court  shall — 

"  1 1 )  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed;   and 

"(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 
b«— 

"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  otherwise  not  In  accordance 
with  law; 

"(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right,  pow- 
er, privilege,  or  Immunity; 

"(C)  In  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction, 
authority,  or  limitations,  or  short  of  statu- 
tory right; 

"(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law; 

"(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
In  a  case  subject  to  sections  556  and  557  of 
this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on  the  record 
of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by  statute;  or 

"(P)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court. 
"In  making  the  foregoing  determinations,  the 
court  shall  review  the  whole  record  or  those 
parts  of  It  cited  by  a  party,  and  due  account 
shall  be  taken  of  the  rule  of  prejudicial 
error."  5  tJ.  S.  C.  5  706  (Supp.  V) . 

«i  The  regulation  was  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  11514.  dated  March  5. 
1970,  which  instructed  all  federal  agencle>; 
to  Initiate  procedures  needed  to  direct  their 
policies  and  programs  toward  meeting  na- 
tional environmental  goals. 

*"  DOT  Order  5610.1  was  issued  on  October 
7.  1970. 

"  Even  If  formal  findings  by  the  Secretary 
were  mandatory,  the  proper  course  would  be 
to  remand  the  case  to  the  EMstrlct  Court 
directing  that  court  to  order  the  Secretary 
to  make  formal  findings.  See  R.  Robertson 
&  3.  Klrkham.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  §  446.  at  929 
(Wolfson  &  Kurland,  ed.,  1951)  Of  course, 
the  District  Court  Is  not  prohl*ilted  from 
remanding  the  case  to  the  Secretary.  See 
infra,  at  — . 

"The  So'icltor  General  now  urges  that  In 
order  to  avoid  additional  delay  the  proper 
course  Is  to  remand  the  ca?e  to  the  District 
Court  for  review  of  the  full  administrative 
record. 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States] 
CmzENTS  TO  Preserve  Ovekton  Pahk,  Inc..  et 

AL..    PETrrlONERS.   V.  JOHN   A.   VOLPE.   SECRE- 

TAHY.     Department     op     Transportation, 

ET    AL. 

[No.  1066.— October  Term.  1970:  On  Writ  of 
Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  March  3, 
1971] 

Separate  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black,  with 
whom  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  Joins. 

I  agree  with  the  Court  that  the  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  wrong  and  that  its 
action  should  be  reversed.  I  do  not  agree  that 
the  whole  matter  should  be  remanded  to  the 
IMstrlct  Court.  I  think  the  case  should  be 
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sent  back  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
It  Is  apparent  from  the  Court's  opinion  today 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  com- 
pletely failed  to  comply  with  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  him  by  Congress  not  to  permit  a 
federally-financed  public  highway  to  run 
through  a  public  park  "unless  (1)  there  is  no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of 
such  land,  and  (2)  such  program  Includes  all 
possible  planning  to  minimize  harm  to  such 

park "  23  U.S.C.  5  138;  49  U.8.C.  S  1653(f). 

That  congressional  command  should  not  be 
taken  lightly  by  the  Secretary  or  by  this 
Court.  It  represents  a  solemn  determination 
of  the  highest  law-making  body  of  this  Na- 
tion that  the  beauty  and  health-giving  fa- 
cilities of  our  parks  are  not  to  be  taken  away 
for  public  roads  without  hearings,  fact-find- 
ings and  policy  determinations  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Cabinet  officer — the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  The  Act  of  Congress 
in  connection  with  other  Federal  Highway 
Aid  legislation.'  It  seems  to  me.  calls  for  hear- 
ings, hearings  that  a  court  can  review,  hear- 
ings that  demonstrate  more  than  mere  ar- 
bitrary defiance  by  the  Secretary.  Whether 
the  findings  growing  out  of  such  hearings  are 
labeled  "formal"  or  "Informal"  appears  to  me 
to  be  no  more  than  an  exercise  in  semantics. 
Whatever  the  hearing  requirements  might 
be,  the  Department  of  Transportation  failed 
to  meet  them  In  this  case.  I  regret  that  I  am 
compelled  to  conclude  for  myself  that,  ex- 
cept for  some  too-late  formulations,  appar- 
ently coming  from  the  Solicitor  General's  Of- 
fice, this  record  contains  not  one  word  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Secretary  raised  even  a  finger 
to  comply  with  the  command  of  Congress.  It 
is  our  duty.  I  believe,  to  remand  this  whole 
matter  back  to  the  Secretary  of  Tranisporta- 
tion  for  him  to  give  this  matter  the  hear- 
ing it  deserves  In  full  good-faith  obedience  to 
the  Act  of  Congress.  That  Act  was  obviously 
passed  to  protect  our  public  parks  from 
forays  by  road  builders  except  In  the  most 
extraordinary  and  Imperative  circumstances." 
This  record  does  not  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  such  circumstances.  I  dissent  from 
the  Court's  failure  to  send  the  case  back  to 
the  Secretary,  whose  duty  has  not  yet  been 
performed. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  See  23  U.S.C.  §  128  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  24  Fed.  Reg.  727-730 
(1969). 

»  See  also  Named  Individual  Members  of  the 
San  Antonio  Conservation  Society  v.  Texas 

Highway  Department, U.S. ,  (1970) 

(dissents  from  the  denial  of  certiorari) . 
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[In  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States] 
CmzENS  to  Preserve  Overton  Park.  Inc.,  et 
Ai...  Petitioners  v.  John  \.  Volpe.  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Transportation,  et 

AL. 

[No.  1066. — October  Term,  1970:  On  Writ  of 
Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  March  2, 
1971) 

Mr.  Justice  Blackmun. 

I  fully  Join  the  Court  in  Its  opinion  and 
In  Its  Judgment.  I  merely  wish  to  state  the 
obvious:  (1)  The  case  comes  to  this  Court 
as  the  end  product  of  more  than  a  decade 
of  endeavor  to  solve  the  Interstate  highway 
problem  at  Memphis.  (2)  The  administrative 
decisions  under  attack  here  are  not  those  of 
a  single  Secretary;  some  were  made  by  the 
present  Secretary's  predecessor  and.  before 
him.  by  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  (3)  The  1968  Act  and 
the  1968  Act  have  cut  across  former  methods 
and.  here,  have  Imposed  new  standards  and 
conditions  upon  a  situation  that  already  was 
largely  developed. 

This  undoubtedly  Is  why  the  record  Is 
sketchy  and  less  than  one  would  expect  If 
the  project  were  one  which  had  been  Insti- 
tuted after  the  passage  of  the  1966  Act. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Spealier.  periodi- 
cally I  learn  from  the  news  media  where 
someone,  somewhere  on  high  within  the 
administration  and  equipped  with  a  spe- 
cial gift  for  reading  the  trend  of  the 
Nation's  economic  problems,  issues  glow- 
ing reports  that  all  is  well  on  the  job 
front.  We  are  winning  the  fight  on  all 
fronts,  including  unemployment. 

You  can  imagine,  therefore,  how  dis- 
heartening it  is  for  me  to  learn  that  the 
working  men  and  women,  those  most 
concerned  with  Jobs  and  wages,  do  not 
share  the  optimism  exuding  from  the 
pundits  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Charles  Kerns  for  the 
UE  News,  a  publication  of  the  United 
Electrical  Radio  &  Machine  Workers 
of  America.  Mr.  Kerns  discusses  in  detail 
the  unemployment  threat  with  the  men 
and  women  who  live  with  it  from  day 
to  day.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
its  contents  interesting  and  enlightening. 

The  article  follows: 

Unemployment  Threat 
(By  Charles  Kerns) 

Coming  into  Pittsburgh  from  the  airport 
In  the  winter  the  hills  are  drab,  occasionally 
scarred  by  strip  mining,  but  pretty  much 
as  you  remembered  them  from  four  years 
ago.  Then  the  airport  bus  emerges  from  the 
tunnel  under  Mt.  Washington  and  makes 
its  way  across  the  new  six-lane  bridge  over 
the  Monongahela  River. 

Ahead  is  the  Gateway  Center,  a  complex 
of  modem  office  buildings  which  has  become 
as  much  of  a  landmark  as  the  three  rivers 
themselves,  the  blast  furnace  at  Jones  & 
Laughlln  Steel,  the  old  Port  P>ltt.  or  block- 
house, which  the  complex  now  overwhelms. 

It  Is  only  when  you  get  Into  places  like 
Br.addock.  Sharpsburg,  Wllmerdlng,  Swiss- 
vale,  East  Pittsburgh,  out  Butler  Street  to 
"goat  hill"  that  Pittsburgh  shows  little  or 
no  sign  of  change.  Pittsburgh  is  full  of  "goat 
hills."  the  hillsides  sloping  down  to  the 
plants  in  the  valleys  where  the  people  who 
worlt  In  the  mills  live.  They  havent  changed 
In  four  years,  fourteen  years,  or  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Many  workers  have,  of  course,  moved  out 
to  suburban  areas,  but  all  the  houses  In 
"mill  town."  with  decades  of  dirt  and  dilapi- 
dation added  to  them  are  still  occupied  by 
the  people  who  man  the  giant  industries. 

Today,  in  spite  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  prosperity,  the  people  who  live 
In  these  houses  feel  the  same  Insecurity 
that  their  original  occupants  did.  They  have 
more  comforts  than  the  earlier  tenants,  but 
the  relationship  between  "goat  hill"  and 
Gateway  Center  Is  the  same  as  It  was  when 
the  Frlck  Building  dominated  the  Golden 
Triangle. 

Downtown  Pittsburgh  In  1971  Is  a  monu- 
ment   to    corporate    prosperity   and    power. 

In  February,  1971,  Pittsburgh  Is  haunted 
by  growing  unemployment,  a  monument  to 
corporate  policy. 

On  February  9,  Pennsylvania  became  the 
15th  state  to  extend  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  39  weeks.  Statewide  the  Job- 
less rate  is  5.5  percent. 

How  deep  the  recession  has  become  Is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  the  recent  pick  up 
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in  employment  in  the  steel  Industry  dldnt 
reduce  the  unemployment  claims  at  all. 

Thomas  Parr,  a  machine  operator  at 
WestlnghGUse  Airbrake  with  35  years  service 
and  the  UE  Local  610  assistant  chief  steward 
there,  e.xpl.ained  the  steel  situation  this  way: 
"The  steel  mills  are  only  working  to  build 
up  a  stock,  anticipating  a  strike." 

Statistics  are  not  too  much  different  from 
one  industrial  center  than  another,  and 
don't  reflect  the  real  nature  of  the  current 
recession.  This  is  reflected  in  the  attitudes 
and  words  of  the  people  who  are  facing  lay- 
offs ,  , 

Rose  Shylock,  another  long-service  worker 
at  Air  Brake  and  a  division  steward  of  Local 
610  sees  this  recession  as  "about  the  worst 
we've  had  ■  since  the  end  of  World  War  IL 
"Everybody's  worried,  really.  When  layoffs 
came  before,  people  really  didn't  care  too 
much.  They'd  say,  "I'll  go  east  to  Pittsburgh 
(Westinghouse)  and  get  a  Job,  or  somewhere 
else.  Nobody's  talking  like  that  now.  They're 
frightened." 

One  is  bound  to  run  into  Switch  and 
Signal  workers  at  the  unemployment  office 
In  Braddock.  for  everyone  Is  working  part 
time — three  weeks  on  one  week  off  In  order  to 
divide  up  what  work  Is  left  in  the  plant. 

That's  where  we  found  Harry  Regrut,  a 
section  steward  at  Switch  and  Signal  with 
32  years'  service  with  the  company,  signing 
up  since  this  was  his  week  off. 

"This  place  is  In  bad  shape,"  he  said.  He 
showed,  as  did  many  other  long  service  work- 
ers, particular  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
young  worker.  "A  young  person  today  doesn't 
have  a  chance  to  get  in  any  time  there.  Kids 
come  m  and  work  six  months  or  a  year  and 
they're  dead." 

Other  workers  In  their  flfUes  strongly  ad- 
vocate improved  pension  plans  with  early  re- 
tirement and  medical  Insurance  so  that  older 
workers  can  reUre  to  make  way  for  the  young 
workers.  They  propose  these  adjustments 
both  in  contracts  with  the  company  and  in 
Social  Security  amendments. 

"During  the  24  years  I've  worked  at  Switch, 
this  seems  to  be  the  worst  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed,"  said  steward  Walter  Robinson  from 
the  store  room  who  worked  as  a  truck  driver 
and  brick  layer  before. 

Steward  Stu  Getz  from  the  Electric  Plat- 
ing Dept.,  whose  daughter  was  completely 
laid  off  from  Switch  in  December,  agrees  vrith 
Brother  Robinson.  In  his  29  years  with  the 
company  he  has  never  seen  It  worse.  "We've 
had  short  time  before,  but  they  always  had 
work  coming  in  that  you  could  see  In  the 
future,  but  right  now  it  doesn't  look  good 
with  the  railroads  not  buying." 

Local  610  Chief  Steward  "Chuck"  Brush 
gave  figures  that  summed  up  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  at  Switch : 

"We  have  close  to  1200  people  and  right 

now  we  have  In  the  neighborhood  of  650  .  .  . 

"If  we  have  another  layoff,  we  will  be  up 

to  about  26'2  years  (of  service).  Right  now 

everybody  up  to  ten  years  is  laid  off. 

"We've  also  been  faced  with  100  salaried 
people  laid  off.  So  you're  talking  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  cloee  to  700  people." 

Tom  Qulnn.  business  agent  for  the  local 
which  represents  workers  In  both  the  Switch 
and  Signal  at  Swlssvale  and  the  Airbrake  di- 
vision at  Wllmerdlng,  also  cited  these  figures. 
He  noted,  too,  a  small  but  significant  sign  of 
the  tlmes^a  sign  posted  on  a  washroom 
door  In  the  office  building  which  read,  'Please 
use  washroom  on  the  next  floor.' 

"When  they're  closing  down  the  wash- 
room there,"  Qulnn  said  with  a  smile,  "they're 
reaUy  cutting  back."  He  wasn't  smiling  when 
he  told  of  the  union's  continuing  struggle 
to  get  the  company  to  agree  to  the  three 
weeks  on  and  one  week  off  work  cycle,  rather 
than  greater  layoffs. 

The  union  Is  aware  that  other  measures 
are  needed  to  stop  the  layoffs  and  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  District  6, 
which  covers  all  the  plants  In  Western  Penn- 


sylvania, is  meeting  to  work  out  a  program 
of  mass  political  action  to  present  to  the 
next  District  Council,  for  all  plants  In  the 
area  have  been  hit  with  layoffs.  The  Sylvanla 
plant  In  Emporium  north  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
example,  is  down  from  better  than  a  thou- 
sand workers  to  about  700. 

"We  must  organize  all  the  people  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  politicians."  said  Brush.  "We 
hope  to  get  the  locals  In  District  1  (In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state)  to  cooperate  in  a 
caravan  to  Harrlsburg  (the  state  capital). 
"I  think  we  all  should  take  a  page  for 
the  black  people  in  this  country.  This  is 
what  we  need  to  get  the  right  things  for 
the  working  people  of  this  country." 

All  the  workers  the  UE  News  talked  with 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  major  political 
action  Is  necessary,  for  the  bargaining  table 
has  Its  limitations. 

Rose  Shylock  put  it  this  way:  "The  union 
can  do  only  so  much  because  we  don't  run 
the  place." 

As  layoffs  grow,  the  workers  recall  the  glib 
promises  made  on  TV  during  last  fall's  elec- 
tion campaign.  Said  Sam  Saula  millwright 
and  chief  steward  at  Air  Brake: 

"Sen.  Scott  In  his  election  commercials 
had  this  little  boy,  taking  him  through  a 
steel  mill,  patting  him  on  the  head  and  tell- 
ing him  he'd  never  have  to  worry.  When  hn 
came  of  age  there'd  always  be  Jobs  in  tho 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  He'd  make  Bur«  of 
that. 

"We  should  stop  the  money  that's  being 
invested  overseas  and  spend  it  here.  Some 
of  the  money  that  the  government  Is  spend- 
ing overseas  on  defense  and  things  like  that 
should  be  turned  around  and  spent  here.  I'm 
sure  the  Senator  could  do  something  ahnnt 
that." 

This  idea  was  echoed  by  many  other  work- 
ers. Local  610  President  John  George,  as  did 
others,  laid  the  responsibility  squarelv  on 
the  Administration's  doorstep: 

"I  think,  actually,  this  period  mljzht  flvnn 
be  worse  than  the  other  recession,  because 
when  Nixon  went  in  he  said  he  had  to  have 
unemployment  to  stop  inflation,  but  they 
never  stopped  the  unemployment  and  the 
Inflation  has  never  stopped  .  .  .  and  it  doesnt 
look  like  they're  doing  anything  about  It." 
Brother  George  went  on  to  say.  "One  of  the 
main  things  is  the  money  they're  spending 
on  going  to  the  moon  (mention  of  the  moon 
shot  brought  derisive  snorts  "from  a  number 
of  workers)  and  even  the  war.  Nixon's  talk- 
ing about  stopping  the  war  and  bringing  the 
boys  home,  yet  they're  Increasing  the  flights 
over  Cambodia. 

Beyond  the  general  economic  slump,  the 
situation  at  Air  Brake  and  Switch  is  worsened 
by  the  crisis  in  mass  transportation  and  every 
worker  we  talked  with  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  government  should  subsidize  the 
railroads. 

They  argue  persuasively  that  tax  money 
goes  to  the  highways  and  airports,  so  why 
not  to  mass  transport.  All  defense  Industry, 
they  say,  Is  really  subsidized  with  tax  money 
and  for'  a  far  less  worthy  purpose. 

"Maybe  my  reasons  are  selfish,"  said 
Thomas  Farr,  "but  at  the  same  time,  It's 
my  tax  money  and  if  it's  going  to  give  the 
people  we  represent  work,  then  I'm  all  In 
favor  of  it." 

The  workers  feel  deeply  that  subsidies  to 
the  railroads  are  necessary  but  they  don't 
think  they  should  be  an  unqualified  gift  to 
the  privately  owned  railroads.  Many  see  It 
as  a  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  the  mass 
transit  crisis  In  the  country  and  all  believe 
that  better  services  and  a  more  efficiently  run 
system  should  be  a  prerequisite  of  subsidies. 
Attitudes  on  the  proposition  of  private  rail- 
roads making  profits  on  taxpayer's  money 
varied.  Nobody  liked  that  idea. 

Brother  Regrut  allowed  that  the  railroads 
"have  to  live,  but  let's  not  go  overboard  with 
this  deal  where  they  get  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  profits  and  the  working  man  gets 
nothing." 
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Some  workers  Telt  that  If  the  taxpayers 
are  supporting  the  railroads,  perhaps  the 
government  should  take  them  over.  Bob 
Borgo,  a  division  steward  at  Air  Brake, 
thought  it  over  and  decided  "maybe  that 
would  be  the  l>est  thing  to  do.  On  the  basis 
that  private  companies  are  making  profits 
and  the  taxpayers  are  paying  for  It,  the  gov- 
ernment should  take  It  over.  Yes!  Let  the 
government  take  It  over  and  let  the  profits 
come  back  to  the  taxpayers." 

Brother  Borgo,  as  some  others  had,  then 
took  off  on  a  proposition  that  is  nagging  at 
the  guts  of  many  men  who  have  seen  con- 
stant cycles  of  depressions  and  recessions. 

"The  time  Is  past  due  that  the  govern- 
ment should  step  In  and  control  big  business 
a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  they've  been  do- 
ing. 

"It  seems  to  me  all  they've  been  doing  is 
reaping  their  harvest  on  the  human  being 
and  when  he  can't  produce  anymore  for 
some  reason  or  other,  they  Just  bounce  him 
out  to  pasture  and  say  we  no  longer  need  you 
and  that's  it." 

Brother  Borgo  had  some  pointed  thoughts 
on  Nixon's  policies.  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned." 
he  said,  "all  he's  doing  Is  making  a  lot  of 
noise  and  it's  making  noise  for  the  rich  man 
and  not  for  the  poor  man.  Anymore,  it's 
coming  back  to  the  point  where  working 
man  Is  Just  getting  the  crumbs  that  are  fall- 
ing off  the  table  of  the  rich  man  and  we 
deserve  a  lot  more  than  Just  crumbs  .  .  ." 

James  Nesta.  a  steward  with  seven  years 
service  at  Air  Brake,  Is  23  years  younger  than 
Bob  Borgo,  but  he  sees  many  things  the 
same  way. 

"The  company  uses  you  to  make  their 
money,"  he  declared,  "and  when  they  don't 
need  you.  It's  goodbye.  We  don't  need  you 
anymore.  That's  It.  They  don't  care  what 
happens  to  you.  You're  Just  another  niunber 
that's  all  you  are." 

The  layoffs  have  brought  better  under- 
standing between  the  generations  in  the 
plant,  he  thinks. 

"Before,  at  one  time,  an  old  man  Just 
couldn't  see  a  young  man  coming  In  and 
taking  his  Job  .  .  .  Now  we  see  the  company 
as  the  common  enemy  .  .  ." 

The  constant  uncertainty,  the  Insecurity 
that  both  old  and  young  men  live  with 
brings  forth  many  reactions. 

John  Cowans  Is  also  27  years  old  and  has 
five  years  In  the  machine  shop  at  Air  Brake. 
He  expressed  the  young  workers'  position 
verv  directly. 

"I  look  for  a  layoff  every  week.  It's  hard 
to  plan  a  future  because  I'm  young  and 
haven't  got  much  service  on  my  Job.  I'm 
afraid  to  buy  anything  because  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  pay  for  it."  ^^ 

"The  reason  a  lot  of  men  want  overtime. 
Brother  Nesta  said,  "is  because  they  want 
to  get  a  little  ahead,  because  eventually  they 
know  they're  going  to  get  laid  off.  If  you  can 
get  a  few  extra  bucks,  get  it  while  you  can. 
•That's  the  way  the  company  operates. 
What  are  vou  going  to  do?" 

It's  Just  a  few  miles  from  the  Gateway 
Center  to  the  "goat  hills"  of  the  Industrial 
valleys  surrounding  Pittsburgh  and  the  sub- 
urbs where  workers  live  but  in  many  ways 
thev  are  as  far  apart  as  the  moon  and  the 
earth. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  LARRY  WINN.  JR. 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  man 

enters  Into  conflict  with  his  fellow  man 

a  certain  amount  of  tragedy  has  always 

resulted. 

And  indeed  our  own  conflict  in  South- 
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east  Asia  has  produced  its  share.  But,  no 
tragedy  can  be  as  great  as  that  of  the 
men  described  as  "prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action."  Imagine  if  you  can 
the  young  mother  trying  to  tell  her  child 
of  the  father  it  has  never  known.  Still 
hoping  and  wondering,  is  he  alive?  Is 
he  dead?  And  always  getting  the  same 
answer,  "We  have  no  information  at  this 
time." 

One  such  young  woman  is  Mrs.  Susan 
Mastin,  of  Overland  Park,  Kans.,  whose 
husband  is  held  prisoner  by  the  north. 
There  are  many  Susan  Mastins  in  this 
country  and  we  must  not  break  faith 
with  them. 

We  must  now  take  action.  We  can  no 
longer  leave  our  men  in  enemy  hands 
under  the  present  conditions.  Pressure 
must  be  brought  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  give  satisfactory  prisoner  lists 
and  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
We  must  see  that  our  men  receive  proper 
nutrition,  medical  care,  and  the  other 
rights  afforded  prisoners  of  war. 

AU  Americans  must  unite  in  the  cause 
of  our  POW  MIA. 


THE  COMMUNITY  OF  NOVO  DIVEE- 
VO:  A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  RELIGIOUS   FREEDOM 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  20,  1620 
a  small  group  of  men,  women  and 
children,  totalmg  in  all  102.  landed 
on  a  large  rock  in  Plymouth  Harbor  in 
what  is  now  Provincetown,  Mass.,  and 
brought  to  an  end  a  long  pilgrimage  in 
search  of  religious  freedom.  Unable  to 
reconcile  themselves  with  the  established 
church  of  England  and  imwilling  to 
abandon  the  worship  of  God  as  their  con- 
science dictated,  they  had  forsaken  the 
land  of  their  fathers  and  departed  for 
Holland.  Although  they  were  welcomed 
there  and  permitted  to  exercise  their 
religion  freely,  they  decided  not  to  accept 
this  place  of  refuge  as  their  permanent 
home  but  to  set  off  to  the  new  world 
there  to  establish  a  new  and  permanent 
home  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
Since  that  historic  December  day,  Plym- 
outh Rock  and  the  United  States  itself 
have  become  symbols  of  religious  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Three  centuries  after  this  small  group 
of  people  started  from  the  western  part 
of  Europe  on  their  pilgrimage  in  search 
of  freedom,  another  small  group  of  peo- 
ple started  from  the  eastern  part  on  a 
remarkably  similar  pilgrimage  for  free- 
dom and  like  them  found  their  ultimate 
home  and  haven  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States. 

As  Plymouth  was  a  small  city  in  Eng- 
land, so  Diveevo  was  a  small  village  in 
Russia.  There  during  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century,  a  saintly  leader  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Father  Sera- 
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phim,  built  a  church  and  a  convent, 
which  for  100  years  enjoyed  serenity 
and  tranquility.  Then  came  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Bolshevik  state's  war  against 
religion.  The  church  and  convent  at  Di- 
veevo came  under  the  leadership  of  a 
young,  tall  priest  named  Father  Adrian 
who  had  given  up  a  promising  future  as 
economist  and  engineer  to  devote  his  life 
to  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Diveevo  community. 

For  a  while  the  church  wa.s  permitted 
officially  to  remain  open,  but  attendance 
involved  grave  risks.  Members  of  the 
Communist  Youth  Organization  would 
surround  it  and  throw  stones  at  those 
who  entered.  Services  would  be  inter- 
rupted by  such  actions  as  cutting  the 
electric  wires  leaving  the  congregation 
in  darkness  except  for  the  dim  flicker- 
ing lights  of  votive  candles.  As  time  went 
on,  persecution  of  the  churches  and  of 
those  who  attended  them  grew  in  in- 
tensity. Increasingly  large  niunbers  of 
churches  were  closed,  either  by  direct 
governmental  order  or  by  governmental 
action  making  their  continued  operation 
practically  impossible,  and  man>-  of  these 
were  demolished  by  dynamite!  Father 
Adrian's  church  at  Diveevo  was  one  of 
those  which  were  closed,  but  he  con- 
tinued at  great  personal  risk  to  conduct 
religious  services  secretly  in  his  apart- 
ment. Persons  known  to  or  suspected  of 
attending  found  reprisals  such  as  loss  of 
employment  to  come  quickly  and  surely. 
Father  Adrian  himself  was  imprisoned: 
other  priests,  less  fortunate,  lost  their 
lives. 

In  1941  came  World  War  II  and  the 
German  invasion.  The  flour  from  the  fer- 
tOe  wheat  fields  of  the  Ukraine  was  ex- 
propriated by  Hitler's  armies  and  sent  to 
Germany,  leaving  millions  of  Russians 
to  face  starvation.  Teenagers  too  were 
torn  from  the  families  and  exported  to 
Germany  to  work  in  prison  camps.  Jews 
were  rounded  up  and  slaughtered.  In  this 
carnage  Father  Adrian  stood  out  as  a 
beacon  of  hope.  He  organized  his  follow- 
ers to  feed,  protect,  save  lives  and  to  do 
everything  to  help.  He  converted  a  hos- 
pital into  a  haven  for  hunted  Jews,  and 
on  one  occasion  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  literally  used  his  body  and  the  cross 
he  was  carrying  to  bar  entrance  to  a  gun- 
waving  SS  trooper. 

Life  in  occupied  Russia  became  un- 
bearable, and  Father  Adrian  and  his 
small  congregation  of  40  began  their  long 
pilgrimage  westward.  The  first  stopping 
place  was  Berlin,  where  a  Russian  Ortho- 
dox cathedral  was  still  standing  although 
in  constant  danger  of  destruction  in 
allied  bombing  raids.  There  they  stayed 
for  a  while  combining  religious  services 
with  help  to  the  slave  laborers  from  the 
East.  The  intensification  of  the  bombing 
and  the  approaching  armies  of  the  Soviet 
threatening  the  destruction  of  Berlin 
made  it  necessary  for  Father  Adrian  and 
his  flock  again  to  move  west,  this  time 
to  a  small  village  called  Westerheim  in 
the  southwestern  mountains  of  Germany. 
An  inn  was  taken  over  and  its  hall,  used 
for  wedding  parties,  converted  into  a 
church. 

In  April  of  1945  the  war  came  to 
Westerheim.     American     and    German 
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tanks  duelled  in  its  streets  with  the 
Diveevo  congregation  in  the  middle. 
Again  life  became  impossible  and  the 
pilgrimage  had  to  be  resumed.  A  sym- 
pathetic American  army  lieutenant,  per- 
haps exceeding  somewhat  this  legal  au- 
thority, removed  Father  Adrian  and  his 
flock  to  a  safer  place,  the  village  of 
Wendlineen-am-Neckar,  not  far  from 
Stuttart. 

Here  the  congregation  took  up  quarters 
in  an  abandoned  school  building,  wait- 
ing the  end  of  the  war  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  settle  in 
the  United  States,  the  long-sought  land 
of  hberty.  But  it  was  not  imtil  1949  that 
Father  Adrian  was  allowed  to  bring  his 
congregation  here.  Arriving  in  the  fall, 
without  money,  unable  to  speak  English, 
with  but  few  friends,  he  set  out  in  a 
search  for  a  final  and  permanent  resting 
place  for  his  people,  a  place  where  they 
could  worship  their  God  in  peace,  free- 
dom, and  security. 

Providentially,  Father  Adrian,  soon  to 
be  elevated  to  the  episcopacy  as  Bishop 
Andrei,  heard  that  a  convent  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy  lo- 
cated in  Spring  Valley,  Rockland  County, 
a  short  distance  north  of  New  York  City, 
was  planning  to  move  and  that  its  land 
was  available  for  sale.  The  price  was 
modest,  only  $30,000,  but  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  small  congregation.  Prov- 
idence intervened:  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United 
States,  the  leading  Protestant  Church 
organization,  offered  to  help  finance  the 
purchase.  With  great  hopes  and  excited 
anticipation  Father  Adrian  exerted  al- 
most superhuman  efforts  to  raise  the  ad- 
ditional sums  necessary  to  complete  the 
transaction.  Almost  miraculously  he 
finally  succeeded,  when  disaster  ap- 
proached :  a  private  business  firm  offered 
the  Sister.s  $60,000  for  the  property,  ex- 
actly twice  what  Father  Adrian  was  so 
painfully  able  to  raise. 

But  again  Providence  intervened,  this 
time  in  the  form  of  a  decision  by  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman.  Approached  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  for  advice.  Cardinal 
Spellman  replied: 

It  was  a  Ciirlstlan  Church  and  It  should 
remain  a  Christian  Church. 

In  a  few  days  the  sale  was  closed  and 
the  congregation  ended  its  long  pilgrim- 
age and  started  a  new  life  and  a  new 
freedom  in  the  land  of  freedom,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  land  acquired  was  not  large — a 
mere  33  acres.  But  on  it  Father  Adrian, 
now  Bishop  Andrei,  settled  his  coni- 
mimity.  He  gave  it  the  name  Novo  Di- 
veevo— New  Diveevo — just  as  the  region 
where  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  settled 
three  centuries  earlier  became  known  as 
New  England.  A  church  was  built;  so  too 
were  houses  for  the  sisters  and  monks  and 
houses  for  the  aged  and  infirm — and  a 
cemeterj'.  It  was  the  cemetery  which  be- 
came the  focal  point  of  interest  for  all 
the  Russian  Orthodox  in  the  United 
States.  Here  were  buried  those  who  had 
engaged  in  the  long  and  arduous  struggle 
for  freedom  to  worship  God  as  consci- 
ence dictated.  Former  members  of  the 
Russian  nobility  and  of  the  czarist  fam- 
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ily  were  laid  to  rest  alongside  poor  peas- 
ants and  small  tradesmen  sharing  with 
each  other  little  but  a  passionate  com- 
mitment during  their  lifetime  to  worship 
God  in  accordance  with  their  conscience. 
It  is  therefore  hardly  surprising  that 
annually  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  and  their  non-Orthodox 
friends  make  pilgrimages  to  this  small, 
obscure  cemetery  in  Rockland  County, 
N.Y.,  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  strug- 
gled'so  manfully  for  rehglous  freedom 
and  to  the  Nation  which  gave  it  to  them. 
So  long  as  freedom  of  worship  remains 
embedded  in  our  Constitution  and  our 
txadition.  so  long  will  the  little  cemetery 
of  Novo  Diveevo  remain  a  memorial  to 
those  who  made  the  first  pilgrimage  for 
religious  freedom  in  1620  and  to  all  those 
who  in  the  years  that  followed  made  and 
will  forever  make  the  same  pilgrimage. 
I  feel  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
should  be  aware  of  this  brave  struggle 
and  the  way  in  which  its  memory  lives 
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threat  of  world  communism,"  "trouble  In  the 
Middle  East  '■ 

Interviewing  for  the  lat«st  survey  was  con- 
ducted February  19-21.  A  total  of  1571  adults 
were  Interviewed  In  person  in  more  than  300 
sclentiflcally  selected  localities  across  the 
nation. 

This  question  was  asked  (with  no  list  given 
the  respondent)  : 

What  do  you  think  Is  the  most  Important 
problem  facing  this  country  today? 

Following  are  the  top  concerns  recorded 
in  the  latest  survey,  compared  with  the 
September  figures: 

|ln  percent] 

Now      September 
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ECONOMIC      WORRIES       GREATER 
THAN  AT  ANY  TIME  SINCE   1958 


Vietnam.  Indochina 28 

Economic 24 

Other  international 12 

Crime,  lawlessness 1 

Race  relations  7 

Pollution,  ecology ^ 

Drug  addiction 6 

Division  in  America,  polarization  of 

views - 6 

Poverty,  welfare  _ 5 

Education 2 

Lack  ol  religion,  moral  decay 2 

Other  responses. 6 

No  opinion 2 

Total '114 


26 

11 

15 

5 

11 

6 

8 

8 
2 
2 
2 

7 
4 
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HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March   22,   1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  concerned  about  the 
state  of  the  economy.  After  the  longest 
sustained  period  of  economic  growth  in 
our  history,  we  have  suffered  the  first 
recession  in  almost  a  decade.  Last  year, 
the  gross  national  product  declined  for 
the  first  time  in  12  years.  Consumer 
prices  have  risen  5.5  percent,  the  second 
largest  increase  in  a  19-year  period,  and 
even  worse,  almost  6  percent  of  our  work 
force,  5.4  million  Americans,  are  now 
out  of  work. 

On  Friday,  the  Gallup  poll  reported 
that  next  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
state  of  the  economy  was  the  topic  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  American  people. 
Following  is  the  poll,  as  reported  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  March  19,  1971 : 
The     Gallitp     Poll:      Economic     Worries 

Gre.\ter  Than  at  Any  Time  Since  1958 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princton,  N.J.,  March  17. — Public  con- 
cern over  economic  problems  Is  greater  today 
than  at  any  time  since  the  1958  recession, 
when  unemployemnt  was  named  the  nation's 
top  problem. 

The  Vietnam  war  continues  to  be  named 
the  nation's  most  important  problem  (by  28 
per  cent  of  the  people  In  the  latest  survey), 
but  economic  worries  are  now  a  close  second, 
named  by  24  per  cent. 

This  is  twice  the  percentage  of  persons 
who  cited  economic  troubles  in  the  previous 
survey  dealing  with  the  public's  top  con- 
cerns, conducted  In  September. 

"JOB    SECTTRITT" 

Included  under  the  heading  of  "economic 
worries"  are  the  "high  cost  of  living"  (named 
by  17  per  cent  in  the  latest  survey,  compared 
to  9  per  cent  In  September)  and  "Job  secu- 
rity" (named  by  7  per  cent  now  compared  to 
2  per  cent  in  the  earlier  survey) . 

Named  third  most  often  as  the  top  concern 
(by  12  per  cent)  are  International  problems 
other  than  those  related  to  Indochina.  Under 
this   heading   are   responses   such    as,    "the 


1  Tables  add  to  more  than  100  percent  because  of  multiple 
responses. 

OTHER    POLLS 

The  growing  financial  problems  facing 
American  families  have  been  documented  in 
other  recent  Gallup  surveys. 

The  Gallup  Poll's  cost  of  living  index  in 
January  showed  that  a  family  of  four,  on  the 
average,  needs  a  record  $126  per  week  to 
make  ends  meet — $6  higher  than  the  amount 
specified  last  year  and  825  higher  than  the 
public's  estimate  of  four  years  ago. 

Further  evidence  of  economic  worry  Is 
seen  in  another  current  Gallup  survey.  In 
which  all  pversons  were  asked  to  appraise 
the  state  of  business  in  their  own  communi- 
ties. 

The  percentage  of  people  who  say  that 
local  business  conditions  are  "very  good"  or 
"good"  Is  44  per  cent,  while  49  per  cent  say 
they  are  "not  too  good"  or  "bad." 

The  comparable  percentages  In  August 
were  54  per  cent  and  39  per  cent. 

Still  further  evidence  of  growing  concern 
over  economic  conditions  In  this  country  Is 
seen  In  survey  results,  reported  Sunday, 
showing  support  for  wage-price  controls  at 
the  highest  point  In  five  years. 

Forty-nine  per  cent  in  the  survey 
expressed  support  while  38  per  cent  were 
opposed. 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICTT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  formal  cease-fire  of  August,  1970, 
which  brought  an  end  to  some  three  years 
of  border  clashes,  commando  Incursions  and 
retaliatory  raids,  has  lapsed,  renewing  the 
threat  of  conflict.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
both  Israel  and  the  UAR  are  beginning  to 
define  their  positions  and  their  conditlona 
for  a  settlement. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  the  Middle 
East  represents  the  most  dangerous  problem 
In  U.S.  foreign  policy  because  of  its  potential 
for  drawing  Soviet  and  American  policy  Into 
an  uncontrollable  collision. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  achieve 
serious,  substantive  talks  between  the  Arab 
Nations  and  the  Israelis  as  the  key  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
participation  of  the  Big  Four — the  U.S.,  So- 
viet Union,  France  and  Great  Britain — has 
always  been,  in  our  view,  supplemental  to 
direct  negotiations  between  the  princlF>als. 

Dr.  Gunnar  Jarring,  the  United  Nations 
intermediary  in  the  Middle  East,  has  been 
attempting  to  get  the  UAR  and  Israel  to 
define  their  conditions  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. From  the  UAR  he  has  sought  a  com- 
mitment to  a  peace  settlement  with  Israel, 
with  the  UAR  spelling  out  clearly  the  spe- 
cifics of  that  agreement. 

From  Israel,  he  has  not  sought  a  total 
withdrawal  from  occupied  Arab  territory — as 
has  sometimes  been  reported — but  with- 
drawal to  international  boundaries  with  the 
understanding  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  demilitarized  zones,  espe- 
cially in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  the  security  of 
Sharm  el  Sheikh,  the  strategic  fortress  town 
overlooking  the  Tiran  Strait,  and  freedom  of 
passage  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Breaking  new  ground  in  the  negotiations, 
the  UAR  has  replied  that  it  would  enter 
into  a  peace  agreement  and  would  commit 
Itself  to  ending  all  claims  of  belligerency; 
respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Israel;  assure  Israel  that  acts  of  hos- 
tility would  not  originate  from  the  UAR; 
guarantee  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Strait  of  Tiran;  and  accept  a 
UJ?.  peace-keeping  force  In  Sharm  el  Shlekh. 
While  Israel  has  said  the  UAR  response  to 
the  Jarring  proposal  represents  a  step  for- 
ward, it  has  insisted  on  controlling  Sharm  el 
Shlekh;  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  force, 
Including  Israeli  troops,  to  guarantee  demili- 
tarization of  the  Sinai  Peninsula;  the  control 
of  the  Golan  Heights  and  Jerusalem.  Israel 
also  says  it  will  negotiate  over  the  control  of 
the  West  Bank. 

If  a  political  solution  la  not  reached  soon, 
the  voice  of  radicalism — e.g.  the  Palestinian 
fedayeen  organization — will  become  more 
powerful  In  the  Arab  Nations,  sharply  in- 
creasing the  possibility  of  renewed  fighting 
and  endangering  the  present  moderate  lead- 
ership in  the  UAR.  If  negotiations  falter,  the 
hand  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East  will  be  strengthened,  and  if  the  USSR 
chooses  to  exploit  the  situation,  it  may  bring 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S,  to  the  point 
of  confrontation. 

The  U.S.  believes,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  accept  a  political  settlement  as 
being  In  Its  best  Interests  to  protect  its 
Investment  in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 


Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  following:  A  commentary  on 
the  negotiations  for  a  Middle  East  peace 
settlement. 

Report  to  Ninth  District  Constituents 

(By  OongresBman  Lee  Hamilton, 
9th  District,  Indiana) 
The  negotiations  for  a  Middle  East  peace 
settlement  are  at  a  crucial  stage.  The  con- 
frontation  between   Israel   and   the   United 
Arab  Republic  (UAR)  is  being  viewed  with  a* 
mixture  of  restrained  optimism  and  growing 
concern. 


NATIONAL  PHA  WEEK,  MARCH  28- 
APRIL  3,  1971 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  March  28  through  April  3,  1971, 
Future  Homemakers  throughout  Amer- 
ica will  be  observing  National  PHA 
Week. 
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The  theme  for  the  week  is  "FHA 
Cares."  National  FHA  Week  projects  and 
activities  related  to  this  theme  will  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  to  let  others  know 
and  understand  that  the  youth  who  be- 
long to  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica do  care.  They  care  about  self-im- 
provement, family  unity,  and  community 
service.  They  care  about  citizenship,  good 
health  habits,  future  Jobs  and  careers, 
the  effects  of  litter  and  pollution,  the 
underprivileged,  elderly,  and  handi- 
capped, improving  communication  and 
morals,  good  human  relations,  consumer 
responsibilities  and  other  concerns  of  to- 
day's youth. 

In  my  congressional  district,  there  are 
69  FHA  chapters  and  4.686  members  of 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America.  In 
Alabama,  there  are  more  than  22,000 
FHA'ers  and  600,000  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  offer  my  support  to  this 
fine  organization.  These  outstanding 
young  people  are  contributing  a  great 
deal  toward  enhancing  and  preserving 
the  American  way  of  life. 


OPPOSITION   TO    SST   FUNDING 
SUCCESSFUL 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF   QSOSaiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18,  1971,  I  joined  217  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  oppose  further  funding  for  develop- 
ment of  the  SST.  We  were  successful.  We 
in  the  House  have  done  our  part  to  rescue 
the  $290  million  extra  which  would 
have  been  used  for  this  potential  boon- 
doggle. 

You  might  ask,  "How  can  the  Repre- 
sentative of  a  district  which  contains  the 
Lockheed-Georgia  Co.  vote  against  fur- 
ther spending  on  the  SST?"  We  all  know 
that  an  artificially  inspired  advertising 
campaign  has  been  mustered  in  favor  of 
further  Federal  support  for  this  research 
program.  A  group  called  American  Labor 
and  Industry  for  the  SST  has  contrived 
a  massive  national  campaign  to  drum 
up  public  sentiment  for  the  SST.  They 
have  taken  a  number  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision spots.  They  have  purchased  space 
in  our  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
have  tried  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  among 
our  citizens  about  a  loss  of  jobs  and  loss 
of  international  prestige.  They  have  ral- 
lied around  the  slogan  "SST,  Which  WiU 
It  Be.  Ours  or  Theirs?" 

So-called  American  Labor  and  Indus- 
try for  the  SST  has  attempted  to  panic 
the  people  of  the  seventh  district,  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  the  Nation  into 
blind.  Federal  financial  support  for  a 
project  to  build  two  SST  prototypes 
which  are  of  doubtful  commercial  bene- 
fit. They  say  that  the  American  SST  will 
provide  jobs  for  150,000  American  work- 
ers. They  say  that  It  will  establish  a  rev- 
enue tax  base  worth  up  to  $7  billion.  They 
say  that  It  will  produce  export  sales  to 
foreign  airlines  of  up  to  $10  billion,  to 
help  our  balance  of  payments.  They  an- 
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nounced  that  the  SST  would  keep  world 
aviation  leadersliip  here  in  America.  And 
overriding  all  of  this  they  liinted  at  the 
ominous  prospect  of  the  American  dollar 
having  to  compete  with  the  Russian 
ruble  for  world  trade  and  prestige. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  The  Anaerican 
dollar  will  remain  the  world  standard  so 
long  as  it  is  strengthened  by  prudent  ac- 
tion such  as  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  took  on  March  18.  Consequently,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
reply  to  the  claims  ol  Labor  and  Indus- 
try for  the  SST. 

First,  that  150,000  jobs  will  be  lost  if 
the  SST  program  is  curtailed.  Some  of 
the  most  illustrious  economists  in  Amer- 
ica— among  them  Dr.  Paul  Samuelson, 
a  Nobel  Economist  Laureate  and  the  first 
American  to  achieve  that  distinction — 
pointed  out  that  the  amoimt  of  money  we 
would  spend  on  the  SST  would  provide 
no  more  jobs  than  if  that  amount  of 
money  were  spent  on  any  other  Federal 
project.  Drs.  Walter  Holler,  Milton  Fried- 
man, and  Arthur  Okun,  men  of  widely 
different  political  persuasions,  all  concur. 

Today,  some  5.500  people  are  employed 
at  Boeing-Seattle  on  the  SST  project. 
There  are  2,500  employed  at  General 
Electric  and  subcontractors  throughout 
the  country  list  several  thousand  more. 
Nationallj',  only  about  13,000  people  are 
at  work  on  the  SST.  Employment  on  the 
SST  prototype  by  the  end  of  this  year 
is  expected  to  have  peaked  at  20,000.  By 
the  mid-1970's  it  would  have  declined 
drastically  to  just  a  handful  of  jobs.  The 
SST  production  stage,  slated  for  the  late 
1970's  or  early  1980's  would  employ  about 
50.000  persons  nationwide.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  8  to  10  years  away, 
and  depends  not  only  on  a  final  go- 
ahead  decision  in  1974-75  but  also  on  a 
marketplace  demand  for  the  construc- 
tion of  no  less  than  500  SST's.  The  150.- 
000  Jobs  held  up  so  often  by  SST  pro- 
moters as  jobs  that  will  be  lost,  are 
nothing  but  arbitrary  figures  arrived  at 
by  taking  the  speculative  figure  of  50,000 
SST  jobs  at  the  end  of  this  decade  and 
arbitrarily  tripling  it. 

We  must  keep  the  Jobs  issue  in  per- 
spective: 13.000  people  currently  work 
on  the  SST  program  nationwide — a  far 
cry  from  the  150.000  Jobs  cited  as  lost  if 
we  do  not  go  ahead  with  the  program. 

Second,  SST  promoters  say  the  plane 
will  create  a  revenue  tax  base  worth  up 
to  $7  billion  and  that  the  plane  will  pro- 
duce export  sales  to  foreign  airlines  of 
up  to  $10  billion.  This  figure  is  represent- 
ative of  wishfiU  thinking.  With  the 
enormous  cost  of  SST  development,  the 
Government  stands  to  lose  money  no 
matter  what  happens.  Each  SST  will 
cost  about  $40  million  at  1971  prices. 
Based  on  this  assumption  and  on  the 
plane's  load  factor,  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  planes  sold  would  be  139.  At  that 
number,  the  Government  would  lose 
$1,183  billion  on  the  project.  If  one  as- 
sumes more  planes  sold,  the  Government 
comes  out  a  little  better.  But  the  claim 
of  $7  billion  in  additional  revenue  is 
based  upon  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  the  SST  will  create  150,000  Jobs. 
Again,  these  jobs  simply  do  not  and  will 
not  exist,  under  any  set  of  conditions. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  explore  Is 
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the  issue  of  foreign  competition  and  the 
reputed  loss  of  American  leadership  in 
the  world  aircraft  industry  if  we  do  not 
continue  development  of  the  SST.  In 
1951,  the  U.S.  Senate  authorized  a  sub- 
sidy to  develop  the  first  commercial  jets 
The  Senate  was  told  that  the  British  and 
French  were  already  underway  with 
their  programs  and  that  the  United 
States  would  lose  the  world  aircraft 
market  if  we  failed  to  subsidize  our  own 
industry.  The  House  wisely  refused  to 
support  the  subsidy. 

Have  we  lost  our  position  of  aircraft 
leadership  and  excellence  throughout  the 
world?  Not  at  all.  The  private  sector 
moved  in,  took  over  the  U.S.  aircraft  in- 
dustry and  went  on  to  make  it  the  great- 
est in  the  world — without  direct  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  Now  the  United  States 
dominates  the  world's  commercial  avia- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  if  the  economic 
facts  support  the  value  of  the  SST,  the 
private  sector  will  again  respond  and  the 
project  will  be  financed  by  private  banks 
at  no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

To  return  to  the  current  issue.  What 
are  the  prospects  for  the  economic  success 
of  the  American  SST?  After  all,  it  is  on 
this  question  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' present  rejection  of  the  SST 
program  must  stand.  Frankly,  recent  dis- 
patches from  London  tend  to  confirm 
doubts  about  the  British-French  plane, 
the  Concorde.  British  Overseas  Air 
Corp. — ^BOAC — recently  reported  to  the 
British  Government  that  the  Concorde 
cannot  be  operated  in  an  economic  fash- 
ion. BO  AC'S  calculations  show  that  it  will 
ccst  twice  as  much  per  seat-mile  to  oper- 
ate the  Concorde  as  it  new  costs  to  nm 
the  much  larger  Boeing  747.  The  Ameri- 
can SST  will  have  a  larger  capacity — but 
it  is  far  more  expensive  than  the  Con- 
corde. Additionally,  Air  France,  in  a  re- 
cent study,  showed  the  Concorde  to  be 
an  even  greater  financial  disaster  than 
the  EOAC  study.  We  have  also  heard  ^ 
much  about  the  options  a  number  of  air- 
lines hold  on  the  Concorde.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  can  be  made  competitive 
with  the  747,  and  apparently  the  airlines 
agree.  No  airline  has  yet  placed  a  firm 
order  for  a  Concorde.  And  I  might  add, 
the  deadline  for  exercising  options  has 
been  extended. 

Now,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  Russian  TU-144  prototype.  First  of 
all,  the  Russians  have  never  been  known 
for  their  sound  economics.  In  the  imreal 
world  of  their  planned  economy  it  does 
not  matter  if  the  Russian  SST  costs  a 
mint  and  provides  a  small  return  because 
the  Russian  taxpayer  has  neither  a  voice 
in  the  decisionmaking  nor  a  choice  as  to 
alternatives.  And  the  Soviet  economy 
suffers  accordingly  with  many  unsound 
economic  schemes  whose  cost  can  only  be 
measured  fully  in  terms  of  opportunities 
for  Investment  lost  as  well  as  the  cost 
in  rubles.  Frankly,  the  Russians  have 
never  sold  commercial  aircraft  to  the 
West  on  a  large  scale  and  no  Western  air- 
line has  yet  shown  any  interest  in  the 
TU-144.  The  problem  of  obtaining  spare 
parts  and  service  would  be  serious.  In- 
deed, if  Russian  planes  were  purchased 
by  the  West. 

But  above  aH,  let  us  consider  the  re- 
ality of  the  current  status  of  air  travel 
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and  the  proper  priority  for  Investments 
to  improve  the  quality  of  air  service 
lac  the  people  of  this  Nation.  EarUer  I 
stated  that  prominent  economists — 
some  of  tiie  finest  in  the  United  States — 
have  said  that  the  funds  proposed  for 
the  SST  would  provide  no  more  Jobs 
than  a  similar  amount  invested  in  any 
other  project.  I  would  like  to  elaborate 
on  that  train  of  thought  and  say  that 
if  the  SST  were  not  economically  suc- 
cessful—and we  have  every  indication 
that  it  would  not  be — no  jobs  would  be 
lost  by  cutting  off  Federal  support  for  the 
program.  Let  us  be  honest.  You  cannot 
lose  Jobs  which  never  existed.  These  Jobs 
would  never  have  materialized.  They  are 
a  myth. 

But  I  would  Uke  to  go  further  here 
and  say  that  the  money  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  against  spend- 
ing on  a  doubtful  project  must  not  be 
hoarded  in  the  Treasury.  It  must  be 
spent— on  projects  which  promise  a  sure 
return  for  the  taxpayer's  dollar  in  terms 
of  good  ground  transportation,  improved 
air  traffic  control,  better  passenger  and 
freight  facilities,  and  new  runways  for 
the  Nation's  air  transport  system.  Who 
among  us  has  not  experienced  the  frus- 
tration. Inconvenience — and  yes — even 
real  economic  loss  of  traffic  jams  and 
delays  en  route  to  work,  to  shopping,  to 
home,  and  to  and  from  the  Nation's  air- 
ports, bus  stations,  and  other  traffic 
terminals? 

It  is  sheer  folly  to  invest  more  and 
more  money  in  ever  larger  and  faster 
aircraft — assuming  SST  promoters  are 
correct  in  their  estimates  of  the  craft's 
value — if  we  are  already  In  a  situation 
where  it  often  takes  longer  to  go  from 
the  office  or  home  to  the  local  air  termi- 
nal than  it  takes  to  go  from  the  Seventh 
District  of  Georgia  to  Washington,  D.C., 
Dallas,  Houston,  Chicago,  or  Miami.  If 
the  SST  is  so  big  and  so  fast  that  it 
would  carry  two  or  two  and  a  half  times 
the  number  of  passengers  as  the  giant 
747  in  the  same  amount  of  time,  will  our 
ground  facilities  be  able  to  handle  the 
additional  traffic?  Or  will  they  become 
so  crowded  that  it  will  take  us  as  long 
to  go  from  our  seats  on  the  plane  to  our 
front  door,  with  normal  delays  for  lug- 
gage collection  and  crosstown  traffic,  as  it 
now  takes  to  go  from  Atlanta  to  Los 
Angeles? 

We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  Our 
first  priority  is  here  on  the  ground.  To- 
ward this  end,  I  have  Joined  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  House  Reso- 
lution 335  to  make  mass  ground  trans- 
portation a  prime  national  priority.  I 
also  plan  to  Introduce  legislation  to  com- 
mit the  same  funds  which  would  have 
built  the  two  SST  prototypes  to  invest- 
ment. Instead,  in  ground  transportation 
research  and  production  of  groimd  trans- 
portation equipment.  By  meeting  this 
massive  transportation  need,  a  lucrative 
national  and  international  market  could 
be  fully  recaptured  for  American  indus- 
try by  Lockheed -Georgia  and  similar 
companies  with  invaluable  experience  if 
they  are  given  the  proper  assistance  from 
Government  in  transition,  and,  above  all, 
the  proper  market  through  public  in- 
vestment in  the  future. 
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If  we  are  able  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  within  10  years  of  making  a  firm 
commitment  and  a  concerted  national  ef- 
fort toward  that  end,  then  certainly  we 
can  solve  the  problems  of  transportation, 
housing,  health  services,  and  the  en- 
vironment while  we  create  jobs  during 
the  decades  to  come.  I  see  the  future  of 
American  industry  and  technology  as 
brighter  than  ever  and  without  parallel, 
so  long  as  we  are  willing  to  distinguish 
a  good  investment  from  a  bad  one,  EUid 
make  public  and  private  commitments 
to  effectively  meet  our  needs. 

I  view  my  vote  against  funding  the 
SST  as  being  fully  consistent  with  my 
concern  for  the  health  of  the  American 
economy.  I  know  that  my  position  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  goals  of  my  Con- 
version Research  and  Education  Act  of 
1971  and  with  my  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  conversion  loan  program  for  scien- 
tists and  engineers  so  they  will  not  suffer 
financially  in  their  transition  from  de- 
fense work  to  socially  oriented  efforts.  I 
believe  that  my  vote  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  American  aerospace  and  other 
high-technology  industries.  Do  not  mis- 
take my  position  as  being  detrimental  to 
the  aerospace  industry  or  as  a  fiagging 
of  my  interesting  in  high  speed  trans- 
portation. To  the  contrary,  interpret  it 
as  a  commitment  to  tiu-ning  the  efforts 
of  the  Lockheeds,  Boeings,  smd  others 
increasingly  to  new  endeavors  so  that 
they  may  once  again  flourish,  expand, 
and  prosper.  With  a  greater  commit- 
ment by  Government  and  an  increasing 
interest  and  awareness  of  our  problems 
and  the  solutions  available  to  us  on  the 
part  of  every  individual,  we  can  again 
hope  to  see  this  accomplished. 
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that  those  very  Vietnamese  whom  they 
once  preyed  upon  in  the  Southern  home- 
land have  risen  from  the  ashes  and  can 
now  operate  successfully  beyond  their 
own  borders,  cannot  help  but  be  persua- 
sive in  pointing  out  to  would-be  intrud- 
ers that  negotiation  and  cease-fire  could 
be  more  sensible  than  invasion  and 
aggression. 

Moreover,  the  successful  ARVN  air 
force  operations  against  the  enemy  in 
itself  gives  the  South  Vietnamese  air 
force  a  combat  initiative  which  cannot 
be  denied.  And  the  initiative  itself  has 
had  an  almost  magical  effect  on  raising 
the  spirits  of  the  struggling  new  nation, 
in  a  way  that  even  their  recent  successes 
in  defending  their  own  internal  areas 
from  the  aggressors  could  not  give.  Cur- 
rent interpretations  suggest  that  the  re- 
sults will,  for  example,  allow  more  peace- 
ful and  considered  balloting  in  this  year's 
elections. 

Finally,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  get- 
ting at  their  tormentors  on  groimds  and 
at  times  of  their  owTi  choosing,  rather 
than  his.  That  they  have  viewed  the  re- 
sults of  our  support  of  their  own  air  force 
ii  aeriel  interdiction  assistance,  and  that 
they  take  comfort  from  our  U.S.  artillery 
support,  does  give  them  assurance  that 
partners  have  not  foresaken  them.  But, 
we  must  also  remember  that  they  are 
following  their  own  plans — not  allied 
direction. 

The  true  heart  of  "Vietnamization"  is 
the  Vietnamese  belief  in  their  own  ca- 
pabilities to  succeed  in  being  masters  of 
their  own  fate.  The  added  confidence 
built  up  as  a  result  of  the  Laos  activities 
invigorates  the  will  of  the  ARVN  troopers 
and  their  families  and  neighbors  at  home 
to  handle  their  own  defense  and  develop- 
ment. 


THE   VALUE   OF  THE   •\nETNAMESE 
OPERATIONS  IN  LAOS 


THE  LATE  THOMAS   E.   DEWEY 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE  HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
point  out  the  value  of  the  Vietnamese 
operations  in  Laos,  and  our  appropriate 
support  of  these  operations.  The  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  armed  forces  have  been 
successful  in  a  manner  that  is  even  more 
important  than  the  nimiber  of  weapons 
or  the  tons  of  supplies  that  have  been 
captured.  I  refer  to  the  psychological 
impact  of  the  successes,  making  the 
South  Vietnamese  more  confident — and 
the  North  Vietnamese  less  so. 

The  principal  intent  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese was  to  disrupt  the  enemy  fiow  of 
supplies  and  personnel  from  North  Viet- 
nam over  the  "Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU."  right- 
fully reacting  to  that  intrusion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Laos  which  is  itself  a  long- 
time Communist  violation  of  the  lAOtian 
Accords.  And  the  very  knowledge  of  the 
ARVN  capability  to  attack  them  in  their 
own  lairs  had  an  immense  impact  on  the 
Intruders  from  the  North.  The  resultant 
loss  of  huge  quantities  of  materiel  and 
.devastating  numbers  of  men  set  the 
North  Vietnamese  off  balance.  Knowledge 


OP    MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TSS 

Monday,  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
New  York,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Is  espe- 
cially well  remembered  in  the  city  of  his 
birth  and  boyhood,  Owosso,  Mich.  A  good 
many  of  his  Shiawassee  County  neigh- 
bors still  reside  there  and  easily  recall 
many  Illuminating  details  of  Governor 
Dewey's  early  training  and  character 
which  served  him  so  well  in  later  life 
and  refiect  credit  as  well  upon  his  native 
city.  The  Owosso  Argus  Press  in  an  edi- 
torial Thursday,  March  18,  1971,  in  Its 
warm  appreciation  of  the  man,  stresses 
particularly  the  importance  of  these  out- 
standing human  qualities  and  traits  and 
I  am  pleased  to  make  It  a  part  of  the 
Record  as  the  Nation  expresses  Its 
mourning  at  his  sudden  passing: 
Thomas  Drwer 

From  all  walks  of  life  there  are  mournen 
at  the  passing  of  Thomas  Edmund   IJewey. 

He  was  bom  In  Owoeso  and  went  on  to 
worldwide  fame  as  a  prosecutor  who  was 
firm  enough  of  spirit  to  aspire  to  cbooM 
between  right  and  wrong  and  strong  enough 
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of   mind   and   conviction   to   do   something 
about  it. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey's  mind  was  one  of  the 
nation's  most  priceless  resources  and  we 
are  all  In  his  debt  that  he  turned  his  bril- 
liance toward  lofty  goals. 

He  waa  said  to  have  lacked  the  "flair" 
which  brings  out  votes  at  the  polls,  and  thus 
he  just  missed  the  presidency.  But  to  say 
this  about  Thomas  Dewey  Is  not  an  honest 
assessment  of  the  situation.  Perhaps  It 
should  better  be  said  that  he  was  a  giant 
of  a  man  among  too  many  of  us  who  prefer 
that  Illusive  thing  called  "color"  to  the  ma- 
ture judgment  of  a  Thomas  Dewey. 

There  are  accolades  pouring  out  of  type- 
writers In  the  offices  of  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians. This  is  a  deserving  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  truly  great  man. 

But  we  are  also  mightily  Impressed  by 
the  earthy  comments  of  those  Owossoltes 
who  knew  Thomas  Dewey  at  those  times 
when  he  was  a  participant  on  the  local 
scene.  Their  observations  show  us  an  In- 
sight Into  the  character  of  the  young  man 
who  was  destined  to  rise  to  the  top,  presi- 
dency or  no  presidency. 

As  we  know.  Dewey  was  a  gifted  vocal- 
ist and  debater,  an  enterprising  young  busi- 
nessman and  a  brilliant  student. 

Then  comes  a  classmate  who  observes 
that  Dewey  never  missed  a  football  prac- 
tice. "He  had  a  lot  of  stlck-to-ltlveness." 
That  he  did. 

Another  comments  that  Dewey  was  a  stu- 
dent "from  the  word  go."  He  relentlessly  pur- 
sued knowledge  and  a  key  word  In  his  make- 
up was  "go."' 

And:  "He  was  fun  to  be  with  and  very 
bright  but  a  little  serious." 

Another  of  Deweys  youthful  associates 
recalls  that  "Tom  was  kind  of  high-toned 
but  underneath  he  was  an  ordinary  guy." 

And  that  young  Thomas  Dewey  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  extraordinary  guy  Indeed. 

His  kind  Is  sorely  missed.  There  arent 
nearly  enough  of  them  to  go  around. 


FREEDOM  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  throughout  our  history,  we  as 
Americans  have  expressed  our  sympathy 
and  support  for  oppressed  citizens  of 
other  countries.  While  it  is  true  that  at 
home  we  have  not  always  lived  up  to 
our  deeply  held  ideals  of  freedom,  oppor- 
timity.  equality,  cultural  diversity,  and 
justice  under  law,  we  have,  nevertheless, 
done  much  to  insure  a  greater  enjoyment 
of  these  rights  by  people  in  other  lands. 

Today,  I  and  46  of  my  colleagues  are 
Introducing  a  resolution  which  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  this  history  and 
our  beliefs.  The  resolution  calls  upon  the 
President  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
reafiQrm  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
basic  human  freedoms  and  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  to  grant  its  Jewish 
minority  the  freedom  to  worship  as  they 
choose,  to  enjoy  and  preserve  their  cul- 
tural heritage,  and  to  emigrate  freely 
from  that  country. 

I  have  held  a  number  of  conversations 
with  Jews  who  have  recently  left  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  individuals  indicate 
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that  the  Soviet  Union  is  sensitive  to 
world  opinion  and  that  lawful,  peaceful 
expressions  of  concern  can  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect. 

The  substance  of  the  conversations  has 
been  confirmed  by  reports  that  an  In- 
creasing number  of  exit  visas  are  being 
granted  to  Soviet  Jews.  For  example,  the 
New  York  Times  reports  that  an  average 
of  about  15  Jews  a  day  are  emigrating 
from  the  country,  as  compared  to  about 
two  a  day  in  January  and  six  in  Febru- 
ary. Many  of  us  are  gratified  and  greatly 
encouraged  by  these  developments. 

These  signs  of  progress  must  not  cause 
us  to  relax  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews.  For  if  we  do,  I  am  convinced  the 
Soviet  Union  will  revert  to  its  old  emi- 
gration practices  and  Jews  within  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  be  denied 
their  freedom  to  worship  and  the  right 
to  preserve  their  cultural  heritage. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  seri- 
ously consider  this  resolution  and  that 
efforts  will  not  cease  until  the  Soviet 
Jewry  as  well  as  people  in  other  lands 
are  granted  the  full  rights  enjoyed  by 
citizens  in  all  freedom -loving  nations. 


March  22,  1971 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  TRENCHES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  letter,  "from  the  trenche.s" 
as  it  were,  from  a  young  Marine  lance 
corporal  in  Vietnam.  The  letter  is  not 
very  long  but  it  is  eloquent  in  its  own 
way — it  speaks  for  itself  and  I  ask  Mem- 
bers to  read  it. 

As  for  myself,  I  feel  it  represents  an- 
other side  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

We  have  sent  our  sons  to  fight  a  war 
that  is  opposed  by  a  strident,  vocal  sec- 
tion of  American  society.  This  group  is 
afforded  such  wide  press  and  television 
coverage  one  would  think  the  entire  Na- 
tion is  convinced  that  our  own  Armed 
Forces  are  the  real  enemy  in  Vietnam. 
They  do  not  dwell  on  the  atrocities,  the 
aggression,  and  the  savagery  of  the  real 
enemy  to  the  north. 

Such  an  atmosphere  was  bound  to  re- 
sult in  the  incredible  events  detailed  in 
the  letter  of  Lance  Corporal  De  Pasquale. 
Our  military  has  been  cowed  by  the  wail- 
ings  of  our  neo-appeasers  to  the  point 
where  we  have  seriously  hampered  not 
only  the  capability  of  the  American  sol- 
dier to  fight  but  to  survive. 

I  hope  those  in  this  body  who  were 
hoodwinked  by  Pogo  when  he  said,  "We 
have  seen  the  enemy  and  he  is  us,"  will 
separate  reality  from  the  tragi-comic.  I 
hope  they  will  read  this  flghtingman's 
letter  because  if  those  who  wish  to  see  our 
military  slowly  disintegrated  by  an  on- 
slaught of  destructive  publicity  keep  on 
succeeding,  there  will  be  many  more  Cor- 
poral De  Pasquales  writing  to  many  more 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 


March  1. 
Dear  Congressman  Murphy:  My  name  Is 
Lance  Corporal  Salvatore  DePasquale.  I  am  a 
squad  leader  with  an  81  MM  Mortar  Platoon 
In  Vietnam.  Presently  I  am  with  the  2nd 
Battalion.  5th  Marines  at  Landing  Zone 
Baldy.  During  this  coming  week  I  will  be 
leaving  the  5th  and  going  to  the  1st  Marines 
because  the  5th  Is  pulling  out. 

The  reason  I  am  writing  to  you  is  because 
of  the  way  things  are  going  since  this  Lt. 
Galley  Incident.  The  Marine  Corps  is  afraid 
to  fight  because  of  it.  Its  gotten  so  bad  that 
the  hierarchy  Is  afraid  to  allow  us  to  flight 
back  for  fear  of  hurting  an  innocent  civilian. 
For  instance,  last  week  we  were  catching 
sniper  fire  We  spotted  the  sniper  and  we 
radioed  COG  to  get  permission  to  shoot.  Our 
request  was  denied.  One  of  the  men  from 
the  106  plat'jcn  requested  most.  He  was  told 
that  we  couldn't  get  permLssion  to  .shoot  be- 
because  the  hierarchy  was  afraid  of  another 
My  Lai  incident. 

Sir,  I  am  proud  to  be  here  in  Vietnam  so 
that  I  can  fight  for  my  courtry.  But.  if  my 
country  expects  me  to  come  here  and  be 
pinned  by  a  sniper  and  not  allow  me  to 
fight  back,  then  I  want  no  part  of  Vietnam. 
If  my  country  is  more  concerned  about  the 
Vietnamese  than  they  are  about  me  then 
what  am  I  fighting  for?  Am  I  Just  another 
fool  that's  been  sent  here  to  die? 

My  complaints  don't  only  come  from  the 
incident  that  I've  already  mentioned.  There's 
more.  Prom  October  20-November  5,  I  was 
on  hill  845  In  the  Lue  Son  Mountain.  Its 
better  known  as  LZ  Rainbow.  It  was  during 
the  monsoon  season  and  while  we  were  there 
we  were  hit  with  a  typhoon.  We  had  ten 
straight  days  of  heavy,  miserable  rain.  My- 
self and  three  other  people  from  my  section 
come  down  with  emersion  foot.  The  corps- 
man  checked  everybody's  feet,  on  the  hill, 
and  was  going  to  medevac  the  worse  cases. 
I  wEis  one  of  them.  Well,  the  corpsman  came 
back  about  two  hours  later  and  told  us  that 
we  couldn't  get  medevaced  because  the 
civilians  In  the  valley  were  getting  flooded 
and  had  to  be  evacuated  before  us.  Who 
means  more  to  my  country?  A  Vietnamese 
civilian,  who  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  Viet 
Cong  or  a  United  States  Marine? 

Back  in  December,  while  I  was  on  watch, 
myself  and  the  people  in  my  hole  spotted 
some  gooks  about  200  meters  outside  our 
wire,  after  curfew.  They  had  rifles  but  they 
weren't  going  to  attack  us.  They  were  just 
checking  out  our  area  to  more  or  less  see 
how  alert  we  were.  Well,  the  ofBcer  of  the  day 
wouldn't  allow  us  to  shoot  at  them  because 
they  weren't  Inside  our  wire.  Am  I  supposed 
to  wait  until  I  see  the  slant  In  their  eyes? 

The  Lt.  Galley  trial  Is  the  most  ironic 
thing  I  have  ever  heard  In  my  life.  I  can't 
believe  that  they  could  court  martial  a  man 
for  killing  some  gooks  in  Vietnam.  It's  really 
sad  that  a  Lieutenant  could  be  court  mar- 
tlaled  because  he  cared  more  about  his  men 
than  he  did  about  his  enemy.  I'd  do  anything 
to  have  a  Lieutenant  like  Lt.  Galley.  I'd  feel 
a  lot  safer. 

The  President  said  that  he  will  take  any 
steps  neces.sary  to  protect  the  remaining 
troops  In  Vietnam.  Is  he  talking  about  the 
local  Vlet-Cong  or  the  American  fighting 
men? 

Sir.  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do  or  what 
I  can  do.  I'm  turning  to  you  as  more  or 
less  a  last  resort.  I  have  four  months  left 
over  here.  I'm  short  and  I  want  to  get 
shorter.  I  also  came  here  with  the  Intent  to 
fight.  If  I'm  not  allowed  to  fight  then  please 
get  me  out  of  here. 

If  you  would  care  to  answer  my  letter  you 
could  contact  me  through  my  parents  ad- 
dress. As  I  said  before  I'm  being  transferred 
this  week  and  I  won't  have  my  new  address 
until  I  get  to  my  new  unit.  My  parents  would 
be  glad  to  forward  any  reply  you  may  have 
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for    me.    The     address     is     Mr.     and    Mrs. 

DePasquale,  236  92  St.  Brooklyn  9.  N.Y.  11209. 

Thank  you  sir,  for  taking  the  time  to  read 

mv  letter. 

Yours  truly. 
Lance  Gpl   Salvatore  DePasquale, 

U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


CUTBACKS    IN    SERVICES    TO    THE 
AGING 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  we  saw  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
problems  facing  the  nearly  20  million 
Americans  who  are  65  or  older.  We 
listened  to  discussions  of  these  problems 
in  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Wvi  followed  the  reports  on  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  as  it  traveled  across  the  Nation. 
And  we  were  shocked  by  its  report  that 
1  in  4  of  our  elderly  citizens  is  living 
below  the  poverty  level. 

That  was  a  time  in  which  we  sought  the 
answers  to  the  problems  of  poverty, 
loneliness,  isolation,  and  lack  of  trans- 
portation and  adequate  medical  care 
which  are  the  daily  facts  of  existence  for 
far  too  many  of  our  elderly  citizens.  And 
there  were  promises  then,  and  hope  for 
a  national  commitment  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  the  elderly. 

Today,  much  of  that  hope  has  been  re- 
placed by  shock  and  disillusionment. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  fol- 
low through  with  its  rhetoric.  Its  budg- 
et shows  how  much  concern  it  has  for 
the-  elderly.  It  has  requested  only  $25.8 
million  for  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
That  is  S7.8  million  less  than  the  appro- 
priation for  the  present  fiscal  year — $7.8 
million  less  concern  for  the  elderly.  The 
bubble  of  rhetoric  and  false  promises  has 
burst.  Wp  see  the  facts  and  we  cannot 
accept  them.  We  must  increase  this 
appropriation. 

Under  the  appropriation  requests  for 
the  Administration,  community  pro- 
grams would  suffer  the  sharpest  cut- 
back—from $9.2  to  35. 3  million.  This  40- 
percent  cu>.back  is  especially  shortsighted 
for  this  appropriation  makes  po-ssible 
special  outreach  programs,  senior  ren- 
ters, the  training  of  persons  working 
with  the  elderly  and  the  development  of 
housing  programs  for  the  rural  elderly. 

I  feel  a  special  urge  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly,  for  my  home  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  many  of  the  areas 
in  my  district  have  a  high  concentration 
of  elderly  residents.  Across  the  Nation. 
9  percent  of  the  population  is  over  65. 
In  West  Virginia,  a  State  that  is  losing 
man;  oi  its  young  people,  over  11  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  over  65.  and 
this  is  an  i:-crea.se  of  2  percent  over  the 
1960  census  Now.  in  my  district,  Dod- 
dridge County  has  16.5  percent  of  its 
population  over  65;  Calhoun  County,  14.2 
percent;  and  Gilmer  County.  13.2 
percent. 

These  are  rural  counties  where  many 
elderly  people  are  isolated  by  poor  roads 
and  lack  of  transportation.  These  are 
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counties  which  have  a  shortage  of 
physicians,  in  a  State  where  oflBcials  are 
predicting  a  severe  crisis  in  medical  care. 

But  the  problems  of  the  elderly  are  also 
acute  In  the  urban  counties  of  Harri- 
son and  Ohio.  In  Ohio  County,  where 
the  city  of  Wheeling  is  located,  elderly 
citizens  constitute  13.5  percent  of  the 
population. 

Let  me  give  this  example  of  the  kind  of 
optimism  and  concern  generated  for  the 
elderly  over  the  recent  months.  This  is 
from  a  letter  from  the  Children  and 
Family  Ser'vice  Association  in  Ohio 
County ; 

Prior  to  receiving  the  grant,  little  atten- 
tion was  given  in  our  community  to  the  se- 
rious social,  psychological  and  physiological 
problems  that  confront  the  elderly.  Isola- 
tion, poor  housing,  transportation  and  low 
Income  are  serious  concerns  that  the  elderly 
must  grapple  with  dally.  Through  our 
agency's  Out -Reaching  Program  we  have 
also  helped  the  community  to  be  more  con- 
sciously aware  of  the  unmet  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens.  Volunteers  have  been  gal- 
vanized to  effectively  Intervene  In  meeting 
some  of  these  needs  through  friendly  visit- 
ing, telephone  visiting,  shopping,  contribu- 
tions, etc.  Certainly  these  senior  citizens 
presently  receiving  services  would  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  similar  to  that  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  this  program  If  funds 
were  not  forthcoming. 

The  executive  director  of  that  associa- 
tion, Manuel  J.  Viola,  says  his  associa- 
tion is  reaching  750  elderly  persons  and 
the  demand  is  increasing,  but,  if  the  40- 
percent  reduction  in  appropriations  for 
community  programs  is  allowed  to  slip 
by,  he  says  it  would  eliminate  all  serv- 
ices performed  by  his  association. 

If  this  reduction  in  community  pro- 
grams spending  occurs,  my  State's  .share 
of  Federal  funds  for  such  programs 
would  drop  from  $129,181  to  $76,745. 
The  executive  director  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Commission  on  Aging,  Louise  B 
Gerrard,  has  said  about  this  contem- 
plated reduction,  "We  are  alarmed." 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  an- 
other member  of  the  West  Virginia  Com- 
mission on  Aging,  Thorold  S.  Funk,  who 
is  director  of  the  State  division  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  I  could  not  agree 
more  wholeheartedly  with  his  words: 

If  we  are  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
national  life,  we  must  give  much  more  at- 
tention, not  less,  to  the  welfare  of  older 
people.  One  of  the  most  depressing  aspects 
of  American  society  Is  that  we  treat  older 
people  callously.  'We  deny  them  opportu- 
nity for  full  participation  in  many  activi- 
ties of  normal  life,  including  employment. 
We  do  not  make  adequate  provision  for 
their  special  needs.  We  are  even  allowing 
inflation  to  rob  them  of  their  savings.  To  cut 
back  at  this  time  on  our  modest  efl^orts  on 
behalf  of  the  aging  would  be  tragic. 

I  cannot  impress  upon  my  colleagues 
too  strongly  the  concern  over  this  reduc- 
tion. The  bulk  of  my  mail  comes  from 
elderly  citizens  or  others  concerned  with 
social  security  and  other  such  programs. 
I  cannot  urge  my  colleagues  too  strongly 
that  this  is  an  issue  which  must  be  re- 
solved, a  shortsighted  cutback  in  sorely 
needed  spending  which  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  an  article 
and  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wheeling   News-Register   on   March   8. 
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They  further  demonstrate  the  growing 
public  concern  over  this  issue. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows; 

Conference  on   Aging  Opens  Tuisdat 
(By  Al  Molnar) 

They  are  lonely  . .  . 

Without  cars,  they  have  difficulty  getting 
around  .  . . 

They  need  eyeglasses  and  bearing  aids  but 
can't  afford  them  .  .  . 

They  are  afraid  of  losing  something  .  .  . 

But  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  problema  la 
the  need  for  more  money  and  someone  to 
help  them  get  around  and  enjoy  their  flnal 
days  of  life. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
problems  facing  the  elderly  of  Wheeling  and 
the  Northern  Panhandle.  Their  problem  and 
ways  of  solving  them  will  be  the  topic  of  a 
five-county  conference  tomorrow  from  10 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  at  the  Wheeling  Electric  Co. 
building  in  'Wheeling. 

A  five-member  staff,  headed  by  Miss 
Patricia  Tralnor,  In  the  modest  and  some- 
what cUntered  "Outreach  to  Aged"  office  at 
166  Sixteenth  St.  has  spent  a  year  checking 
into  the  problems  that  face  the  aged  of  Ohio 
County.  The  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
Children  and  Family  Services  Association,  a 
United  Fund  agency. 

"Loneliness  is  a  chronic  problem  but  In- 
come Is  the  greatest  problem,"  explained  Miss 
Tralnor,  supervisor  of  the  program  which  Is 
financed  by  the  state  and  federal  funds  as 
well  as  the  United  Fund. 

"If  they  had  sufficient  Income,  many  of 
the  problems  they  now  face  would  be  solved," 
she  continued. 

What  the  office  needs  more  than  anything, 
however,  is  volunteers. 

"We  need  volunteers  to  take  the  elderly 
to  the  doctor's  office  or  to  town  shopping. 
Many  of  them  can't  read  the  labels  and  there- 
fore have  difficulty  shopping  by  themselves. 
Then,  too,  they  want  company."  Miss  Tralnor 
noted. 

Since  the  office  In  the  converted  two-room 
barber  shop  at  Sixteenth  and  Wood  streets 
opened  a  year  ago,  the  staff  has  contacted 
a  total  of  750  elderly  persons,  most  of  them 
by  going  to  their  homes. 

"Everyone  of  them  has  a  problem  of  some 
kind."  explained  Miss  Tralnor. 

These  problems  and  needs  ■wlU  be  outlined 
and  discussed  at  the  conference  Tuesday  In 
the  'Wheeling  Electric  Co.  auditorium. 

Representatives  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  civic  organizations,  churches,  older 
persons  themselves  and  other  individuals  will 
meet  to  plan  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  In  the  region  which  embraces  Brooke, 
Hancock,  Ohio,  Marshall  and  Wetzel  coun- 
ties. 

The  conference  Is  one  of  nine  being  held 
throughout  the  state  and  the  results  of  these 
will  be  considered  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  Washington.  DC,  on 
May  4. 

Prom  the  contacts  made  In  Ohio  County, 
Miss  Tralnor  said  the  greatest  problem  area 
is  the  elderly  who  receive  t77  to  $120 
monthly  from  Social  Security. 

"This  is  not  enough  to  get  along  on,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  might  have  cataracts 
and  need  special  glasses  or  those  who  must 
be  on  special  diets — but  they  dont  qualify 
for  more,"  Miss  Tralnor  went  on.  "If  they 
receive  over  $76  they  cannot  qualify  for 
welfare." 

Even  though  there  are  low-rent  housing 
projects  In  the  city,  housing  remains  a  criti- 
cal problem.  "Some  of  the  rents  are  ridicu- 
lous." Miss  Tralnor  declared. 

She  cited  the  case  of  an  elderly  man,  who 
just  recently  was  discharged  from  the  in- 
tensive care  section  of  a  hospital  following 
a  heart  attack.  "He  has  to  climb  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  get  to  his  apartment  for  which  he 
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pays  too  much  rent,"  MIm  Trainer  observed. 
"And  he's  about  280th  on  the  list  for  elderly 
housing." 

This  Is  a  case  where  the  volunteers  are 
needed.  Since  the  elderly  man  cannot  keep 
climbing  up  and  down  the  stairway,  some- 
one was  needed  to  get  him  his  medicines,  get 
his  food  stamps  and  his  groceries  and  vir- 
tually all  bis  outside  needs. 

"I  can't  emphasize  enough  the  importance 
of  volunteers.  Bight  now  we  have  a  Wheeling 
College  social  studies  student  out  doing  vol- 
unteer work.  He  Just  took  an  elderly  woman 
to  the  doctor's  oCSce  and  then  took  another 
one  shopping."  she  noted. 

But  men  are  the  biggest  problem,  she  ob- 
served. "They  don't  know  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  But  we  have  more  elderly 
women  than  men,  and  they  are  lonely." 

As  evidence  of  the  loneliness  among  the 
elder  citizens,  Miss  lYainor  noted  that  out 
of  the  760  contacts  she  made  at  their  homes 
or  apartments,  only  two  closed  the  door  in 
her  face. 

"They  Just  want  someone  to  talk  to.  They 
are  afraid  by  themselves.  After  all,"  she 
noted,  "there  are  not  too  many  things 
aroiind  here  geared  for  the  elderly." 

Tr^   Aging  Desxbvk  Beiteb 

Surely  there  Is  enough  "fat"  in  the  mili- 
tary budget  that  could  be  cut  out  to  prevent 
a  proposed  sizeable  reduction  In  the  1971-72 
budget  for  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  $7  million 
cut  in  funds  to  continue  various  federally 
assisted  programs  for  our  elderly  citizens. 
The  slash  would  come  at  a  time  when  the 
needs  of  our  older  Americans  are  Increasing. 
Since  1968,  the  number  of  persons  60  and 
over  falling  below  the  poverty  line  has  In- 
creased by  nearly  200,000. 

West  Vlrlgnia  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
has  taken  the  lead  in  opposing  a  reduction 
of  funds  for  the  Administration  on  Aging 
for  he  has  heard  first  hand  the  problems  of 
the  elderly.  He  had  a  chance  to  get  an  Inti- 
mate picture  of  their  plight  last  year  while 
conducting  hearings  In  West  Virginia  on  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  elderly  for 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

"Too  often  the  needs  of  the  elderly  have 
been  overlooked  or  Ignored,"  Senator  Ran- 
dolph said.  "Too  often  old  age  brings  lone- 
liness and  frustration,  when  It  could  be  a 
time  for  continued  self-development." 

In  Wheeling  we  have  a  special  interest  In 
these  programs  designed  to  benefit  our  older 
citizens  since  a  large  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion falls  in  the  setUor  citizen  category. 
D£any  of  these  citizens  have  their  backs  to 
the  wall  today  because  of  Inflation.  They 
live  on  fixed  incomes  and  find  that  their  few 
dollars  barely  cover  their  essential  needs. 
They  are  deserving  of  all  the  compassion 
we  can  show  them. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  EST  AMERICA 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  As 
in  many  other  nations  of  the  world, 
agriculture  is  this  Nation's  biggest  indus- 
try. Yet,  unlike  other  countries,  Amer- 
ica's giant  technological  steps  now  show 
that  1  hour  of  farm  labor  produces  nearly 
seven  times  as  much  food  as  it  did  in 
1919-21. 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  PASCELL 

or  noRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  advent  of  large  numbers  of  women 
entering  and  returning  to  the  labor  force, 
a  project  of  the  Miami-Dade  Junior  Col- 
lege Council  for  the  Continuing  Educa- 
tion of  Women  is  gaining  nationwide 
attention. 

The  project  is  My  Lady  Pair,  an  an- 
nual exposition  of  career  opportunities 
for  women,  young  and  old.  It  is  designed 
to  motivate  women's  interest  in  business 
and  industry  and  demonstrate  what  tjT>es 
of  employment  are  available. 

Representing  the  Federal  Govermnent 
at  this  year's  fair,  held  over  this  last 
weekend  at  Dade  County's  Dinner  Key 
Auditorium,  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duncan 
Koontz,  Director  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  William  Us- 
sery.  Also  in  attendance  was  Mrs.  June 
Wakeford,  regional  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Women's  Bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Miami  Herald  concerning 
the  national  interest  in  the  1971  My  Lady 
Fair. 

The  article  follows : 
Mt  Lady  Faib  Orows  in  National  Pskstigk 
(By  JoWerne) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  looking 
at  Dade  County's  My  Lady  Pair  as  a  possible 
"pUot  program"  for  other  communities  In  the 
country. 

"The  Department  of  Labor  has  recognized 
that  the  fair  has  evolved  Into  something  that 
Is  not  only  one  of  Its  kind  in  the  nation,  but 
provides  a  very  exciting  spectrum  of  oppor- 
tunities to  the  widest  possible  audience,"  said 
Mrs.  June  Wakeford,  regional  director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
In  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  Wakeford  said  that  her  ofBce  has  re- 
ceived so  many  Inquiries  about  My  Lady  Pair 
that  "we  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
other  areas  of  the  nation  will  have  similar 
fairs," 

She  said  the  fair's  growing  national  Im- 
portance Is  Indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duncan  Koontz,  at  this  year's 
fair.  A  Presidential  appointee,  Mrs.  Koontz 
is  director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Labor. 

Another  "name"  attending  the  fair  will  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Bill  Ussery. 

An  International  visitor  from  Bangkok. 
Thailand  will  add  another  dimension  to  the 
fair.  Miss  Thongterm  Valgarsl  will  be  an 
observer  and  special  guest  at  the  fair  during 
a  visit  to  this  country  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs, 
Department  of  Labor. 

As  chief  of  The  Women's  and  Minors'  Cen- 
ter of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Bangkok, 
Miss  Valgarsl  Is  visiting  the  U.S.  to  study  and 
make  repwrts  on  special  problems  of  female 
and  minor  workers. 

Sponsored  by  the  Council  for  the  Continu- 
ing Education  of  Women  of  Miami-Dade 
Junior  College's  Downtown  Campus.  Mv  Lady 
Pair  will  be  held  Friday  and  Saturday  at 
Dinner  Key  Auditorium.  The  hours  are  10 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Friday  and  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Saturday. 

Mrs.  Wakeford.  Interviewed  by  telephone, 
said  she  also  plans  to  attend  the  fair  and 


added  that  "we  are  extremely  proud  that  It 
is  In  our  region." 

"My  Lady  Pair  appeals  to  both  young  peo- 
ple and  to  mature  women  returning  to  the 
labor  force,  and  to  older  people  who  are  go- 
ing into  new  careers,"  she  said.  "I  think  the 
fair  has  a  tremendous  affect  on  modifying 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  women  and  girls, 
as  well  as  changing  the  attitudes  of  business 
and  Industry. 

"The  result  Is  that  we  are  making  better 
use  of  the  community's  talent,"  she  said. 

This  year's  fair  will  expand  to  Include  a 
Career  Demonstration  Area  covering  6,000 
square  feet  and  divided  into  eight  occupa- 
tional fields — communications;  hotels  and 
restaurants;  general  business;  government 
and  education;  retail  and  food  stores;  medi- 
cal and  hoepltal;  careers  in  finance;  and 
cooperative  vocational  education. 

The  Job  of  filling  the  space — and  without 
funds — fell  to  Bobble  Caraher,  a  personnel 
specialist  for  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Miami. 

"The  Idea  is  to  motivate  students  and 
women  to  show  them  what  types  of  Jobs  are 
available,"  said  Miss  Caraher,  adding  that 
the  employment  area  will  include  two  In- 
formation centers,  staffed  by  counselors  from 
Florida  State  Employment  Service  and  Llnd- 
sey-Hopklns  Adult  Education,  who  will  assist 
Interested  p>ersons  In  their  Job  and  educa- 
tion selections. 

Miss  Caraher  said  she  worked  with  35  In- 
dustries and  all  of  Dade's  educational  In- 
stitutions which  provided  200  photographs 
and  320  slides  showing  women  on  the  Job. 

Each  employment  booth  will  have  a  display 
of  photographs  pertaining  to  that  particular 
field  as  well  as  a  live  demonstration  of  one 
facet  of  the  employment  area,  she  reported. 

The  latest  in  IBM  and  NCR  equipment  will 
be  demonstrated  and.  In  some  instances,  fair- 
goers  will  be  able  to  take  lessons  on  the 
machines. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  •'non- 
traditional  Jobs — Jobs  that  are  not  usually 
open  to  women,  but  are  now  op>enlng,"  said 
Miss  Caraher.  These  Jobs  Include  loan  officer, 
an  of>eratlng  manager  for  a  department  store, 
and  a  traffic  manager  lor  the  telephone 
company. 

My  Lady  Fair  will  also  show  that  there  Is 
growing  communication  between  schools  and 
Industry,  said  Mrs.  Helen  Wooldrldge,  chair- 
man of  the  employment  committee  for  the 
fair. 

"In  the  past,  schools  and  Industry  have 
sometimes  been  at  each  other's  throats  .  .  . 
because  each  felt  It  wasn't  understood.  But  I 
think  we  are  now  having  an  adventure  in 
communication  on  behalf  of  schools  and  in- 
dustry, with  CCEW  acting  as  the  catalyst  to 
bring  the  two  together  to  determine  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  the  people  and  to  program 
ciu-rlculum  to  suit  these  needs,"  said  Mrs. 
Wooldrldge. 

She  said  My  Lady  Fair  also  points  out  all 
the  opportunities  available  for  people  who 
could  not.  or  chose  not  to,  go  to  college. 

"The  fair  also  helps  mature  women  who 
want  to  retiu-n  to  work  but  think  that  their 
skills  are  below  par.  In  many  cases  those 
rusty  skills  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  young 
people  Just  coming  out  of  school."  she  said. 

"And  women  who  have  been  managing 
home  and  famUy  for  many  years  have  really 
been  employed  all  along."  Mrs  Wooldrldge 
added.  "They  Just  don't  know  It." 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  MISSING 
IN  ACTION  WEEK 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  PErvSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  original  cosponsors  of  the  legislation 
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to  proclaim  this  week  Prisoner  of  War/ 
uj^g  m  Action  Week,  it  is  with  a  great 
de^  sincerity  that  I  salute  these  brave 
men  on  the  first  day  of  this  week. 

These  stalwart  heroes  deserve  the 
highest  recognition  for  the  measure  of 
devotion  which  they  have  given  in  serv- 
ice of  their  country. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  pay  national  homage  to  these  brave 
men.  


TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
speech  by  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  calling  upon  industry  to  co- 
operate in  the  development  of  new  cities 
in  the  less  heavily  populated  sections  of 
our  Nation. 

Today  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  another 
speech,  by  the  Honorabl  Francis  T.  Pur- 
cell,  presiding  supervisor  of  the  Town 
of  Hemp.stead,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  included  in  my  Congres.sional  District 
on  Long  Island.  Mr.  Purcell,  who  pre- 
sides over  a  community  with  a  popula- 
tion larger  than  that  of  many  States, 
called  decentralization  of  population  the 
key  to  the  survival  of  over-populated 
areas  like  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs. 
Like  Mr.  Rockefeller,  he  has  advocated 
the  development  of  new  cities,  recom- 
mending Federal  and  State  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  business  and  indus- 
try to  locate  there,  and  to  city  residents 
to  enable  them  to  move  to  new  areas. 

Supervisor  Purcell  spoke  to  a  conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  To\»'ns.  I  commend  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  this  body: 
Speech  Before  the  Members  of  the  New 

York  State  Association  of  Towns.  Feb- 

ECARY  8.  1971,  Hotel  Commodore 

Gentlemen:  "Total  environment" — what 
more  appropriate  keynote  for  a  convention 
of  this  kind.  I'm  here  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  one  municipality — Hempstead  Town — 
which  has  compiled  a  solid  record  in  the  en- 
vironmental field.  Local  government  has  a 
lot  that  it  can  do  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
its  constltuenu.  Don't  downplay  Its  role. 

Hemp.stead  Town  has  been  taking  mean- 
ingful steps  to  help  insure  that  our  life  style 
would  not  be  endangered  by  greedy  develop- 
ers and  unconscionable  Industrialists  for 
many  years. 

In  the  battle  to  protect  the  quality  of  life 
of  our  residents,  we  have  pitted  ourselves 
again-t  the  giants  of  the  aviation  Industry, 
numerous  state  and  federal  agencies,  land 
Bpeculators  and  multi-million  dollar  cor- 
porations, with  one  goal  In  mind — saving 
the  land,  the  air  and  the  water  for  future 
generations  to  walk  upon — to  breathe — and 
to  drink. 

Too  often  government  has  been  criti- 
cized for  acting  too  late.  Well,  It  Isn't  too  late 
to  take  a  stand  to  save  the  environment.  I'd 
like  to  tell  you  how  one  town  tried  to  meet 
the  challenge. 

Some  250.000  residents  of  our  town — al- 
most a  third  of  the  population— live  In  the 
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shadow  of  Kennedy  Airport — to  be  more 
exact,  they  live  somewhere  between  the  black 
exhaust  gasses  and  the  shrill,  deafening 
whine  of  the  Jet  engines  of  the  more  than 
1,200  planes  that  use  the  airport  each  day. 
In  certain  areas  homes  have  the  pleasure  of 
one  plane  per  minute  taking  off  or  landing 
Just  above  their  rooftops. 

In  1962  the  town  Joined  forces  with  ten 
incorporated  villages  in  "Jet  aUey"  and 
formed  TVASNAC,  the  Town  Village  Aircraft 
Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Committee.  It's 
a  hard  name  to  remember,  but  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  a  lot  of  federal  and 
state  agencies  and  air  industry  groups  know 
the  name  well.  We've  made  very  sure  of  that. 
In  1964.  the  town  board  passed  the  fust 
anti-Jet  noise  ordinance  In  the  nation.  The 
industry  reacted  quickly  and  obtained  a 
court  Injunction  prohibiting  the  town  from 
enforcing  the  local  law.  After  a  long  battle 
through  the  courts,  the  law  was  rejected  as 
being  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  town. 
The  opinion  of  the  Judge  was  that  the  law 
was  a  good  one  and  should  be  enforced  but 
by  a  higher  level  of  government.  At  last  the 
courts  had  recognized  Jet  noise  as  a  nuisance. 

What  did  we  accomplish?  A  great  deal. 
First,  we  brought  the  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
AdmliUstration  and  the  airline  Industry.  Sec- 
ond, we  established  a  pattern  in  our  town  of 
fighting  anyone  and  everyone  who  threatened 
our  way  of  life. 

One  immediate  result  of  our  battle  was  a 
move  on  the  floor  of  Congress  to  recognize 
that  Jet  noise  must  be  regulated.  Bills  were 
passed  to  establish  noise  levels  but  the  exHct 
levels  were  left  In  the  hands  of  the  Industry- 
oriented  FAA. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  a  larger  lobby  to 
Washington,  Hempstead  Town  joined  forces 
with  municipalities  across  the  nation  and 
formed  a  national  organization  to  fight  Jet 
noise.  Appropriately,  we  named  the  group 
NOISE  (National  Organization  to  Insure  a 
Sound -controlled  Environment.) 

NOISE  has  Just  completed  its  first  national 
symposium  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  and 
we  are  even  now  in  the  process  of  examlnmg 
some  of  the  anti-noise  programs  that  are 
underway  in  other  parts  of  the  nation  for 
Implementation  here  in  New  York  State. 

Legal  action  with  Hempstead  Town  as  the 
plaintiff  has  been  Instituted  by  State  Attor- 
ney General  Louis  Lefkowitz  against  airlines 
and  the  New  York  Port  Authority  which  op- 
erates Kennedy  Airport.  The  goal  of  the  suit 
Is  to  have  Jet  noise  declsured  a  public  nuisance 
by  the  courts.  Once  this  Is  established  the 
court  •will  be  obliged  to  place  the  bvirden  on 
the  airport  operator  and  the  airlines  to  come 
up  with  a  meaningful  solution  in  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time. 

With  the  cooperation  of  our  congressmen 
and  senators  we  are  hoj>eful  that  we  will  find 
a  solution  to  this  grave  problem.  Only 
through  Joining  forces  with  other  cities  and 
munilclpalities  can  vre  hope  to  exert  the  nec- 
essary pressure  on  the  entire  Congress  to 
pass  meaningful  legislation. 

Scientists  agree  that  people  who  live  in 
New  York  City  and  breathe  the  air  accumu- 
late the  same  amount  of  materials  in  their 
lungs  ae  do  people  who  live  in  a  rural  en- 
vironment and  smoke  one  pack  of  cigarettes 
a  day.  We  are  well  aware  that  our  town  is 
only  a  clean  breath  of  air  away  from  this 
pollution  plagued  city.  With  this  in  mind,  my 
town  board  p>assed  ordinances  controlling  air 
quality  as  far  back  as  1952.  The  local  laws 
forbid  the  bvirnlng  of  leaves,  trash  or  open 
pir  burning  of  any  kind.  We  even  went  so  far 
as  to  require  a  building  permit  for  any  con- 
struction or  major  alteration  and  repair  of 
any  fuel  consuming  devices  so  we  could  regu- 
late the  air  pollution  threat  of  such  opera- 
tions. 

Rapid  growth  of  our  town  made  it  neces- 
sary to  revise  our  air  pollution   ordinance 
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So  m  1969  with  the  cooperation  of  Nassau 
County,  we  enacted  one  of  the  strongest 
measures  in  the  country.  The  new  law  gave 
exact  guidelines  for  measuring  air  purity. 

To  set  an  example,  Hempstead  Town  was 
the  first  municipality  In  the  country  to  com- 
ply with  the  local  law  by  moving  to  install 
In  our  incinerators  electrostatic  precipita- 
tors which  reduce  particle  discharge  by  as 
much  as  96<rc  to  99 "^c .  The  cost  of  the  entire 
project  will  be  over  5  mllUon  dollars.  But 
the  expenditure  Is  weU  worth  It,  when  we 
weigh  it  against  the  removal  of  tons  of  par- 
ticles which  would  otherwise  pollute  the  air 
our  residents  breathe. 

Five  years  ago,  each  person  In  Hempstead 
produced  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  gar- 
bage per  day.  At  the  present,  he  produces  al- 
most five,  and  the  projection  is  that  by  1980 
he  will  be  discarding  anywhere  from  8  to  10 
pounds  per  day.  Thoreau  predicted,  "Men 
wlU  lie  on  their  backs,  talking  about  the  fall 
of  mankind,  and  never  make  an  effort  to 
get  up."  If  we  are  not  careful,  these  men 
will  be  lying  on  a  bed  of  garbage.  We  have 
two  incinerators  in  our  town  and  with  the 
growth  we  have  experienced,  we  will  have  to 
build  more.  This  action  won't  be  popular 
but  the  alternative  is  a  pUe  of  garbage  as 
big  and  as  high  eis  the  Empire  State  Building. 

We  had  hundreds  of  acres  of  landfill  area 
available  10  years  ago;  now  we  are  almost 
down  to  nothing.  Just  a  few  short  years  ago. 
New  York  City  was  considering  emptying  gar- 
bage in  the  huge  open  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia.  I  think  that  now  we  aU 
realize  that  land-fill  is  not  the  ultimate 
answer. 

Everyday  new  Ideas  are  being  introduced 
by  sanitation  experts  throughout  the  world. 
Our  own  specialists  are  examining  these 
alternatives  and  planning  for  the  future. 

Building  incinerators  is  not  the  entire 
answer,  either.  There  must  be  an  aU-out  con- 
sumer education  program  geared  at  inform- 
ing residents  of  these  products  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  problem  in  dlspos«il.  I 
predict  that  mandatory  product  recycling 
projects  will  be  with  us  within  the  next 
lew  years 

Why  mandatory?  The  Town  of  Hempstead 
has  Just  completed  an  experimental  program 
aimed  at  giving  residents  an  opportunity  to 
help  m  the  recycling  of  newspapers  smd  news- 
print. Residents  In  an  area  of  2,800  homes 
v.ere  urged  to  bundle  their  newspapers  and 
leave  them  at  the  curb  once  each  week.  What 
happened?  Less  than  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  people  took  part,  despite  urging  from 
local  civic  groups,  newspapers  and  the  town. 
I  fear  that  only  a  recycling  program  enforced 
by  local  ordinance  can  work.  We  may  well 
have  to  purchase  containerized  garbage 
truciis  which  will  take  newspapers  and  gar- 
bage in  separate  compartments.  Fines  will 
probably  have  to  be  levied  to  force  com- 
pliance. 

This  Is  an  area  where  local  governments 
must  have  the  courage  to  take  a  stand  and 
pass  unpopular  laws  to  Insure  the  survival 
of  their  communities. 

Long  Island  towns  through  sheer  geog- 
raphy, have  a  deep  dependence  on  the  seas 
th.it  surround  them. 

Clamming  boats,  whaling  ships  and  many 
o'her  fishing  vessels  have  for  generations 
made  their  berth  on  L.I.  Nestled  between 
the  shoreline  and  the  barrier  beaches  there 
lies  in  Hempstead  Town  over  twelve  hun- 
dred acres  of  wetlands.  In  1963,  the  Town 
Board  created  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Waterways  to  administer  and  pro- 
tect this  vast  ecological  treasure. 

Since  that  time  the  department,  headed 
by  a  marine  biologist,  has  achieved  nation- 
wide acclaim  for  its  work  in  ooeanographlc 
refenrch,  conservation,  education  and  boater 
protection.  Many  of  the  techniques  devel- 
oped here  In  Hempstead  are  now  being  used 
by  conservationists  throughout  the  nation. 
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The  development  of  artificial  fishing  reef?, 
fishing  piers,  and  a  marine  nature  study  area 
are  but  a  few  of  the  countless  projects  under- 
taken by  the  department 

Recently  the  department's  director,  acting 
as  a  pollution  watchdog  for  the  wetlands, 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  County  of 
Nsissau  to  consider  building  a  pipe  line  far 
out  Into  the  ocean  for  Us  sewage  disposal 
plants.  The  alternative  was  to  empty  the 
wastes  directly  Into  the  Great  South  Bay, 
which  would  have  surely  destroyed  this  rich 
recreational  and  biological  paradise. 

One  year  ago  the  department  opened  its 
marine  nature  study  area  on  the  wetlands  of 
our  township.  The  flity-two  acre  salt  marsh, 
buUt  b;-  hand  with  help  from  Mother  Nature, 
is  a  living  museum  for  those  who  enjoy 
watching  wildlife  In  Its  natural  surroundings. 
It  is  also  an  outdoor  laboratory  for  studenta 
and  biologists  wishing  to  conduct  field  re- 
search in  conservation,  marine  ecology  and 
nature  study. 

The  area  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  performs  a  very  special 
task.  It  invites  the  teacher,  the  student  and 
the  parent  to  visit  the  vast  world  which  lies 
beyond  the  split-level  homes  and  Just  over 
the  marsh  lands. 

All  who  visit  this  area  profit  In  a  very  spe- 
cial way.  First,  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  to  the  delicate  bal- 
ance which  exists  among  its  species.  Most 
Important,  they  have  been  recruited  into  the 
ever-expanding  army  of  conservationists 
whose  goal  is  protection  of  our  environment. 
I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the 
activities  of  Hempstead  Town  In  the  area  of 
environmental  protection.  We  have  struggled 
against  a  sea  of  problems  which  seem  to  be 
ever  increasing. 

I  think  we  in  Hempstead  Town  can  be 
proud  of  the  fight  we've  waged  to  protect  our 
environment,  but,  let's  face  It.  gentlemen, 
we've  been  treating  the  illness,  not  attempt- 
ing to  ctire  It. 

And  let's  make  one  thing  clear:  the  real 
threat  to  environment  Is  posed  by  people — 
too  many  people. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  I  mean  just  take 
a  brief  walk  outside  this  hotel.  You'll  see  a 
city  that  is  decaying  and  dying  because  It  is 
clogged  with  more  people  than  it  can  possibly 
serve.  If  we  don't  move  soon — and  move  dra- 
matically— we're  going  to  lose  even  the  most 
remote  possibility  of  saving  this  and  other 
cities.  And  by  the  way,  of  key  importance  to 
me  is  the  fact  that  the  stirvlval  of  the  suburbs 
is  also  at  stake  in  this  human  crisis. 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  population  decen- 
tralization. Vast  areas  of  our  state  and  our 
nation  are  sparsely  populated  while  people 
live  on  top  of  each  other  here  in  New  York 
City. 

We've  got  to  reach  out,  to  scratch  new 
cities  out  of  undeveloped  reaches  of  land.  We 
can  start  from  the  beginning  and  we  can  do 
it  right  this  time. 

It's  Just  a  concept  but  why  couldn't  we 
offer  federal  and  state  tax  Incentives  to  a 
major  business  to  establish  a  plant — a  Job 
base,  if  you  will — In  a  remote  section  of  the 
state.  The  business  would  be  pollution  free, 
no  peril  to  the  environment. 

Around  the  business  or  businesses  a  new 
city  would  be  created  with  adequate  trans- 
portation and  recreation  facilities  and  other 
municipal  services  pre-planned.  Housing  of 
all  types  would  then  be  established  and  oc- 
cupied on  a  racially-integrated  basis,  giving 
us,  for  the  first  time,  a  truly  Integrated  com- 
munity. 

Some  form  of  financial  assistance  would  be 
provided — again  perhaps  through  Individual 
tax  incentives — to  city  residents  and  others 
to  move  out  to  take  advantage  of  Jobs,  clean 
air  and  clear  skies. 

Assuming  a  significant  decentralization  of 
population  In  the  central  city,  rundown  areas 
could  be  rehabilitated  and  New  York  and 
other  ailing  cities  could  be  reborn. 
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Some  of  you  may  scoff  at  the  impracticality 
of  such  a  suggestion  but  I  argue  that  the 
TO's  is  the  decade  of  challenge,  the  time  to 
dream  big  dreams. 

If  we  don't  move  boldly — and  I'm  talking 
about  government  leadership — there  may  be 
no  tomorrows. 


March  22,  1971 


THE  UNEQUAL  BURDEN  OF  THE 
WAR 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  19,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
Catholic  parish  in  my  District  named 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  In  the  past  5 
years,  11  sons  of  that  church  have  been 
killed  in  'Vietnam.  This  brutal  fact — and 
it  is  not  a  "statistic"  but  a  fact — suggests 
several  disturbing  things.  First,  it  dem- 
onstrates once  again  the  unequal  burden 
of  our  military  adventure  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  not  the  sons  of  the  affluent  who 
are  dying  in  great  numbers  in  Vietnam; 
it  is  boys  like  Eddie  Cervantes  and  other 
sons  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  and  hun- 
dreds of  like  churches  in  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods  around  the  Nation. 

A  second  tragic  effect  of  Eddie  Cer- 
vantes' death  is  its  impact  on  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  Eddie  gave  his 
community  a  rare  gift — faith  in  a  prom- 
ising future.  He  believed  he  would  suc- 
ceed, and  his  neighbors  believe  that  he 
could.  The  war  has  killed  Eddie  Cer- 
vantes, and  with  his  death  has  gone  a 
part  of  that  faith.  A  war  that  destroys 
the  confidence  of  a  nation  and  kills  the 
young  men  who  can  revive  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  too  easy  for  policy 
makers  to  forget  that  the  policy  they 
make  will  have  to  be  carried  out  by  peo- 
ple like  Eddie  Cervantes.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  and  to  feel  the  following 
article  from  tlie  Chicago  Sun  Times  of 
February  26  entitled  "Ex-White  Sox  Bat 
Boy  a  Man  to  Remember": 

Ex-WnnE  Sox  Bat   Boy  a  Man  to 

Remember 

(By  Tom  Fltzpairlck) 

It  was  sunny  Thursday  afternoon  and  the 
kids  were  out  In  the  street  playing  ball  at 
88th  and  Burley  on  Chicago's  South  Side. 

Raoul  Otero,  who  owns  the  Sportsman's 
Bar  on  the  c  jrner.  looked  out  the  window  at 
the  kids.  He  is  a  little  man  and  there  was 
sadness  in  his  face. 

"I  remember  when  Eddie  Cervantes  used 
to  be  out  there  like  that,"  Raoul  said.  "He 
loved  baseball  so  much.  I  remember  how 
proud  we  all  were  in  this  neighborhood  when 
he  was  named  the  bat  boy  of  the  Chicago 
White  Sox." 

Raoul  turned  away  from  the  window  and 
walked  back  behind  the  bar.  his  head  down. 

"Eddie  lived  right  across  the  street,"  he 
said.  "What  a  boy  he  was.  He  was  the  oldest 
brother  In  the  family  and  he  had  seven 
brothers  and  nine  sisters. 

"Can  you  imagine?  They  all  lived  across 
the  street  on  the  upper  floor  In  one  large 
room.  Of  course,  they  had  constructed  psirtl- 
tions  but,  still,  it  was  only  one  large  room.' 

Eddie  Cervantes  is  dead  now.  He  was  killed 
almost  three  years  ago  in  Vietnam  at  the 
age  of  21.  But  he  Is  remembered  in  this 
Mexican-American  neighborhood  because  he 
believed  so  strongly  in  the  American  dream. 

Eddie  believed  that  If  be  worked  hard,  was 


courteous  to  his  elders,  and  kept  out  of  trou- 
ble that  he  would  eventually  become  a  law- 
yer and  make  enough  money  to  buy  a  nice 
house  in  the  suburbs  for  his  mother  and 
father. 

When  you  stand  there  on  the  corner  of  88th 
and  Burley  you  wonder  how  he  could  ever 
have  faith  in  such  a  dream. 

The  streets  are  strewn  with  broken  glass 
Tlie  pollution  from  the  steel  mills  is  so  thick 
you  can  almost  reach  out  into  the  air  and 
clutch  it  In  your  hand.  Even  Thursday,  with 
the  sun  shining  brightly,  there  was  a'  haze 
over  88th  and  Burley. 

When  Eddie  Cervantes  left  his  house  every- 
day he  could  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  see  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  r.r. 
yard.  A  little  further  away,  was  the  Stone 
Container  Corp.  plant. 

Eddie  did  everything  right.  There  was 
nothing,  other  than  an  enemy  bullet,  that 
could  have  stopped  him  from  achieving  his 
dream. 

He  got  up  every  morning  at  4:30  to  deliver 
newspapers.  He  was  the  captain  of  the  patrol 
at  Thorp  Grade  School.  He  was  chosen  as 
White  Sox  bat  boy  by  a  panel  consisting  of 
men  like  Judge  James  B.  Parsons,  former 
Schools  Supt.  Benjamin  C.  Willis  and  Fairfax 
Cone,    the    advertising    executive 

While  he  was  bat  boy,  Eddie  became  the 
darling  of  White  Sox  manager  Al  Lopez  and 
the  club's  star  .'ihortstop.  Luis  Aparlcio. 

."M  the  same  time,  he  never  lost  touch  with 
the  kids  in  the  neighborhood. 

"That  Eddie,"  Raoul  said  now,  "he  was 
really  something.  Let  me  tell  you.  Every 
night  when  it  is  10:30.  Eddie  Is  at  the  door  to 
his  house,  looking  for  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters. 

"He  was  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood." 

Eddie's  neighborhood  was  Our  Lady  of 
OuadaUipe  parish. 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  has  a  lot  to  be 
proud  of  when  It  comes  to  talking  about  con- 
tributions to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  a  monument  has  been  erected  In 
the  church  parking  lot  across  the  street  to 
the  young  men  from  the  parish  who  have 
died  In  Indochina.  There  are  11  names 
chiseled  on  the  stone. 

The  Rev.  Severino  Lopez,  the  pastor,  sat  in 
his  office  In  the  rectory  at  3200  E.  91st  and 
talked  about  what  that  meant  to  his  people. 

"There  are  11  names  there  now,"  he  said. 
'Perhaps  there  will  be  more.  Let  me  see. 
Je.sse  the  barber's  son  Just  came  home.  He 
lost  a  leg.  Phil  Rodriguez  is  back  now,  too. 
He  lost  a  hand.'' 

Father  Lopez  remembers  Eddie  Cervantes 
well. 

"He  had  such  a  big  family,  you  know.  He 
was  always  working  to  get  money  for  them. 
He  used  to  come  into  our  grammer  school 
and  mop  the  floors  and  wax  them." 

Father  Lopez  hesitated. 

"Eddie  had  such  great  plans." 

I  asked  Father  Lopez  if  hl3  parishioners 
weren't  resentrul  that  so  many  of  their 
youngsters  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  v.ar. 

"It's  surprising  the  way  the  attitudes  of 
our  people  has  changed.  "  Father  Lopez  said. 
"Mexicans  are  quiet  In  their  re^entnicn'. 
They  now  see  how  the  minority  groups  are 
being  drained  of  their  life  blood. 

"But  we  are  not  a  people  to  take  part  In 
demonstrations.  We  do  our  demonst,ratiRg 
on  the  field  of  battle.  We  take  pride  in  our 
men  and  their  willingness  to  fight. 

"Now,  however,  I  think  a  lot  of  Mexican- 
Americans  think  they  are  being  taken  advan- 
tage of.  They  wonder  why  the  children  of  the 
rich  are  able  to  go  to  college  when  their  own 
sons  must  go  off  to  fight."  ^ 

It  was  a  sunny  afternoon  and  thoughts  o. 
baseball  and  the  White  Sox  were  on  the 
minds  of  the  young  people. 

But  there  were  also  thoughts  of  Eddie  Cer- 
vantes and  all  the  other  young  men  whose 
names  are  on  that  marble  monument  with 
the  American  flag  waving  In  the  breeze  above 
It. 
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NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR/MISSING  IN 
ACTION 

HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

or    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

n;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  activities  of  this  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/Missing  in  Action"  will  result  in 
better  treatment  of  American  service- 
men being  held  captive  in  Indochina  and 
their  esrly  return  to  this  country. 

I  want  to  commend  all  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  supported  the  bill  that 
designated  this  week  to  express  our  con- 
cern about  these  POW's.  I  commend 
President  Nixon  for  signing  that  bill  into 
law.  I  urge  the  President  to  do  more. 

The  maltreatment  of  prisoners  and 
their  return  to  this  country  is  a  grave 
issue  and  one  that  Is  properly  of  great 
public  concern,  regardless  of  any  differ- 
ences in  opinion  concerning  the  conduct 
and  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Their  concern  is  our  concern.  And  our 
concern  Is  for  their  children — their 
families  and  for  each  of  them  wrongfully 
imprisoned  as  brother  Americans  dedi- 
cated to  the  high  service  of  our  country. 

We  all  share  the  same  grave  concern 
for  the  welfare  and  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  being  held  as  prisoners 
and  all  of  us  are  equally  concerned 
about  their  safe  return  yet  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  on  how  that  can 
be  accomplished. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  safe  return  of 
imprisoned  American  servicemen  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  settlement  of 
our  military  involvement  in  Indochina. 
Article  118  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
provides  that 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  released  and 
repatriated  without  delay  after  the  cessation 
of  active  hostilities. 

Because  prisoners  can  be  "released  and 
repatriated  only  after  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities' '  our  concern  for  them  can  be  most 
meaningful  only  in  terms  of  ending  that 
war. 

So  long  as  those  hostilities  exist — so 
long  as  this  Nation  supports  those  hos- 
tilities— there  is  little  hope  for  the  re- 
lease and  repatriation  of  these  prisoners. 

The  history  of  military  hostilities 
clearly  Indicates  that  ending  a  war  and 
returning  prisoners  is  one  and  the  same 
issue.  Withdrawing  all  of  our  troops, 
while  we  still  support  continued  hostUi- 
ties,  will  not  result  in  the  return  of  the 
unfortunate  Americans  imprisoned  by 
the  Vietcong. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  concern  that 
we  are  demonstrating  this  week  for  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  public  indigna- 
tion concerning  their  fate  will  be  directed 
not  just  at  Hanoi,  but  also  at  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

I  cannot  with  sincerity  express  my 
concern  for  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action  without  express- 
ing my  like  concern  about  the  inade- 
quate treatment  of  those  who  have  been 
wounded  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
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More  than  290,000  Americans  have 
been  wounded  in  Vietnam.  Directors  of 
the  veterans'  hospitals  last  year  sought 
$186  million  more  than  the  administra- 
tion requested  for  operation  of  veterans' 
hospitals  in  this  country.  Congress  au- 
thorized said  appropriated  $105  million  in 
excess  of  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. President  Nixon  vetoed  the  addi- 
tional sum  approved  by  Congress  for  the 
war  wounded. 

In  my  State  of  South  Dakota  the  serv- 
ices of  two  veterans'  hospitals,  at  Sioux 
Falls  and  Hot  Springs,  will  be  seriously 
curtailed  unless  the  administration  can 
be  convinced  to  reverse  its  cutback 
policy. 

Similarly,  our  Nation  is  obligated  to  all 
of  the  veterans  to  provide  meaningful 
programs  for  them  to  reenter  civilian 
i.le. 

If  all  of  the  prisoners  of  war  were  re- 
turned immediately,  many — if  not  all  of 
them — would  require  hospitalization  for 
an  indefinite  time.  The  necessary  care 
and  treatment  essential  to  that  demand 
would  be  administered  to  them  in  hos- 
pitals vmderstaffed  and  underfinanced. 
Can  we  say  that  cutbacks  of  available 
care  and  medical  service  Is  in  their  in- 
terest or  do  we  dare  admit  that  we  shall 
provide  for  them  then  as  we  do  now.  Let 
us  do  what  is  right — for  their  interest 
is  rightly  our  own. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  about  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion we  must  also  be  truly  concerned 
about  their  buddies  who  have  been 
wounded  and  are  here  in  the  United 
States  and  about  all  servicemen  who 
must  make  the  change  from  military  to 
civilian  life.  I  hope  and  pray  that  funds 
provided  for  the  benefits  of  veterans  by 
this  Congress  will  be  administered  by  the 
executive  branch  of  their  Government 
for  the  essential  hospital  facilities  of  care 
and  mercy  to  those  brother  Americans, 
including  prisoners  of  war,  that  have 
pledged  their  lives  in  battles  and  wars — 
that  we  may  live  in  peace. 


RURAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  have  to  look  so  far  afield  as  Indo- 
china to  find  a  "credibility  gap."  It  is 
really  incredible  for  the  President  to 
propose  the  abolition  of  every  major  suc- 
cessful rural  development  program  we 
have,  and  then  turn  around  and  call  this 
wanton  destruction  a  plan  for  rural  de- 
velopment. This  is  nothing  more  than 
Federal  abdication  of  responsibility  for 
rural  development.  This  ridiculous  effort 
to  eliminate  the  tried  and  proven  exist- 
ing programs  to  find  money  for  no 
strings  attached  rural  aid  is  a  futile  ef- 
fort that  should  not  waste  the  time  of 
Congress.  Instead  of  robbing  one  rural 
program  to  create  another,  the  adminis- 
tration ought  to  show  enough  concern 
for  our  rural  families  to  find  significant 
additional  money  for  them.  Perhaps  there 
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are  some  Federal  programs  that  ought 
to  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  giving  money 
directly  to  the  States,  but  the  President's 
plan  has  managed  to  miss  every  bad 
program  and  hit  evej-y  good  one. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  administration 
wants  to  abolish  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  which  has  sen'ed  rural 
America  for  decades.  He  wants  to  abol- 
ish the  agricultural  conservation  prac- 
tices program  which  has  helped  farm 
families  in  every  county  in  the  Nation 
to  conserve  their  land.  He  wants  to  elimi- 
nate the  Economic  Development  Admln- 
ii'tration  which  has  funneled  millions 
of  dollars  into  our  rural  areas  every  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
President  would  propose  a  scheme  so 
patently  absurd  as  this  so-called  special 
revenue  sharing  for  rural  America. 
Frankly,  I  think  he  has  been  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  by  the  computer  kids  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  Perhaps  when  you 
have  been  sitting  in  Washington  loo 
long,  it  looks  like  a  good  idea  to  throw  out 
every  program  that  has  worked  in  rural 
America  and  just  take  the  money  for 
those  successful  programs  and  dump  it  in 
the  States'  laps.  But  when  you  have  been 
out  working  the  land  in  South  Dakota, 
and  counting  on  programs  like  ACP,  EDA, 
the  Extension  Service,  and  others  to  keep 
you  from  l>eing  completely  wiped  out  by 
today's  65  to  70  percent  parity  prices,  the 
abolition  of  those  programs  looks  like 
disaster.  If  the  Secretary  and  his  aides 
■would  spend  some  time  out  in  South 
Dakota  talking  to  the  farmers,  they 
might  learn  something  their  computers 
do  not  tell  them. 

The  argument  that  the  State  legisla- 
tures could  fund  these  programs  with 
the  shared  revenue  is  a  hollow  claim. 
There  is  absolutely  no  requirement  or 
even  any  encouragement,  in  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  for  States  to  retain  the 
proven  programs  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
the  President's  proposal.  The  adminis- 
tration's idea  for  putting  no-strlngs-at- 
tached  money  into  rural  States  is  excel- 
lent, but  the  money  ought  to  be  new 
money,  not  money  stolen  from  our  best 
existing  rural  programs. 

To  eliminate  this  credibility  gap,  the 
administration  must  find  time  to  consult 
rural  people  before  drastically  changing 
rural  programs.  If  only  this  time  could  be 
found,  I  feel  certain  that  we  could  work 
together  toward  a  program  acceptable  to 
all  of  rural  America. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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PROPOSED  NATIONAL  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES CORPORATION  RECEIVES 
EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  IN  WEST 
BEND 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


or  WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  a  bipartisan  group 
of  107  Members  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
an  independent  and  strengthened  legal 
services  program.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
program  now  administered  imder  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  need  for  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion is  editorially  cited  in  metropolitan 
newspapers  this  past  weekend  even 
though  the  bill  is  not  yet  back  from  the 
printers.  But  the  first  editorial  support 
for  the  legislation  has  come,  importantly 
I  think,  from  a  commxmlty  of  only  12.000 
people.  West  Bend.  Wis.  This  editorial 
holds  special  importance  because  It 
serves  as  an  indication  of  Interest  in 
and  support  for  legal  services  help  in 
smaller  cities  and  communities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  West  Bend  News  is  publishing  as 
a  daily  newspaper  this  year  for  the  first 
time  since  its  founding  as  a  weekly  in 
1855.  The  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration was  the  recommendation  of  its 
lead  editorial  last  Wednesday.  March  17: 

For  those  who  really  believe  In  working 
through  the  system,  the  bill  ...  to  shift 
the  federal  legal  services  program  Into  a 
seml-lndependent  corporation  was  a  good 
move. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  the  editorial  "A  Work- 
Through-the-System  Bill,"  by  John 
Torinus.  Jr.,  of  the  West  Bend  News : 

A  Work  Thsotjgh  thk  System  Bn,L 
For  those  who  really  believe  in  working 
through  the  system  and  through  the  courts 
of  the  coxintry,  the  bill  recently  co-sponsored 
by  Rep.  WlUlam  Stelger  to  shift  the  federal 
legal  services  program  Into  a  Eeml-lndep)end- 
ent  corporation  vras  a  good  move. 

The  basic  concept  behind  the  legal  services 
program  Is  that  the  poor  are  entitled  to  the 
same  availability  of  legal  help  as  Is  available 
to   the   well-to-do   elements   of   our   society. 

At  present,  the  legal  services  program, 
which  hires  some  1,800  lawyers,  the  second 
largest  collection  of  legal  talent  In  the  coun- 
try next  to  the  Justice  Department,  Is  housed 
In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

But  Its  existence  there  is  an  uncomfort- 
able one,  because  governors  have  the  right 
of  veto  over  most  OEO  projects  and  gen- 
erally are  unsympathetic  to  an  agency  that 
occasionally  files  suits  against  state  and 
local  officials. 

Thus,  legal  services  has  Incurred  much 
political  heat  from  grass  roots  politicians 
who  find  nothing  debatable  about  the  way 
they  are  administering  the  law. 

The  heat  has  Increased  with  the  repeated 
success  of  OEO  lawyers,  usually  young  men. 
In  challenging  treatment  of  the  poor.  One 
landmark  case  won  by  OEO  was  the  striking 
down  of  residency  rules  used  to  discriminate 
against  those  on  welfare. 

Other  examples  are  legal  pressures  brought 
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to  Insure  that  southern  officials  properly 
use  the  food  programs  that  should  be  avail- 
able to  black  poor  In  the  south. 

This  "working  through  the  system"  via 
federally  funded  lawyers  is  a  program  that 
needs  to  continue  and  needs  to  be  Insulated 
from  the  direct  heat  of  local  poUilcos. 

By  setting  it  up  outside  of  OEO,  with  a 
responsible  board  of  directors.  Including  the 
head  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  this 
insulation  may  be  provided. 

Its  Independence  can  be  guaranteed  If  the 
veto  power  of  governors  over  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  In  their  states  is  eliminated,  aa 
It  should  be. 


AIR    FORCE    COMBAT    COMMANDS 
MARK  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
25  years  ago,  March  1946.  a  year  beiore 
the  Department  of  Air  Force  was  boiTi, 
three  commands;  Air  Defense,  Strategic 
Air.  and  Tactical  Air  were  carved  out  of 
the  old  Army  Air  Force.  Their  achieve- 
ments since  that  date  are  histor>';  un- 
fortuniately  there  are  some  who  do  not 
realize  what  a  great  part  these  com- 
mands will  play  in  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  March  1971  issue  of  Air  Force 
magazine  contains  an  article  which 
graphically  relates  the  background  and 
history  of  this  arm  of  our  defense,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  this  article: 
ADC,  SAC,  AND  TAC:  The  Combat  Commands 
Mark  25  Years 

For  the  three  "old  original"  combat  com- 
mands of  the  United  States  Air  F-,rce.  March 
1971  marks  their  silver  annlve-^ary  of  serv- 
ice. It  was  in  March  1946,  t>.e  year  before 
the  Air  Force  itself  became  -ax  independent 
service,  that  the  Air  (no»  Aerospace)  De- 
fense Command,  the  ^■/ateglc  Air  Com- 
mand, and  the  Tactics'  #lr  Command  were 
born.  Carved  out  of  th*.  r  id  Army  Air  Forces. 
all  three  started  out  pochetically  small  but 
strongly  purposeful.  T  .elr  histories  are.  to 
a  large  degree,  the  hist/  iry  of  America's  post- 
World  War  II  deterreni,  stance. 

ADC 

Air  Defense  Command — which  was  later 
to  change  Its  name  after  Sputnik,  to  bet- 
ter describe  its  mission  In  a  space-age 
world — came  Into  being  at  Mitchell  Field. 
NY.  Its  mission,  then  and  now,  was  to  de- 
fend this  country  and  continent  against 
air  attack.  ADCs  first  commandej-,  Lt.  Oen. 
George  E.  Stratemeyer,  had  little  to  work 
with  in  the  way  of  hardware  in  those  days 
of  Ul-advlsed  enthusiasm  for  rapid  demobili- 
zation. He  started  off  with  a  force  of  fewer 
than  150  fighters  and  some  25.000  people 
to  build  a  defense  against  an  Incubating  So- 
viet bomber  threat.  These  small  forces  grew 
to  an  enormous  air  defense  organization  that 
encircled  the  North  American  continent. 
1957,  the  year  of  the  Soviet  Sputnik,  saw 
an  ADC  with  some  1.500  aircraft  on  twenty- 
four-hour  alert,  plus  an  array  of  search 
radars.  Distant  Early  Warning  Line  sites  in 
the  far  north,  a  fleet  of  picket  ships,  Texas 
Towers,  a  collection  of  Sage  semlautometlc 
command  and  control  centers,  several  squad- 
rons of  airborne  early-warning-and-control 
aircraft,  and  a  total  of  some  100,000  person- 
nel. By  mld-1960,  ADC's  aircraft  inventory 
Included   F-102s,   F-106s.   and   F-lOIs. 
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Today,  headquartered  at  Ent  AFB,  Colo., 
with  a  mission  that  now  Includes  contin- 
uous surveillance  of  all  spaceborne  vehicles 
and  coping  with  a  much-enhanced  Soviet 
bomber  capability,  ADC,  to  the  dismay  of  air- 
defense  experts  within  the  command  and 
outside  it.  le  facing  the  aerospace  threat 
to  this  continent  with  about  half  the  peo- 

pie  It  had  In   1957 — some  54,000  now and 

only  about  250  Interceptor  aircraft  In  regu- 
lar units,  supplemented  by  some  300  Air  Na- 
tlonal  Guard  interceptors.  It  is  still  relying 
on  the  F-102.  F-101,  and  F-108.  The  com- 
mand's budget,  a  victim  of  both  Inflation 
and  down-grading  of  the  air-defense  prob- 
lem  by  higher  authority,  is  reduced.  ADC 
today  Is  trying  to  live  on  less  with  the 
clear  advantage  of  its  highly  trained  man- 
power and  whatever  benefits  may  be  de- 
rived from  such  technological  advances  as 
the  far-north  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warn- 
ing Systems  (BMEWS)  and  the  Over-the- 
Horlzon  radar  that  can  detect  missile 
launches  seconds  after  liftoff — much  earlier 
than  llne-of-slght  BMEWS — as  well  as  the 
new  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Sys- 
tems  (AWACS)  survlvable  alrbome-radar- 
survelllance  platform  which,  when  it  be- 
comes operational  in  the  late  1970b.  will  be 
able  to  detect  Incoming  hostile  bombers  at 
any  altitude  and  deploy  interceptors  to 
meet  them.  ADC  wants,  but  has  not  yet 
gotten,  an  improved  Interceptor  to  replace 
its  aging  F-106.  The  F-15  and  F-14B  are 
being  considered  for  this  role.  While  some 
may  discount  the  threat.  In  the  view  of 
ADC's  current  conunander,  Lt.  Gen.  Thom- 
as K.  McGehee,  aerospace  defense  these  days 
"Is  becoming  more  complex  as  potential  ene- 
mies exploit   the  air  and  space  realms." 

SAC 

When    the    Strategic    Air   Command   was 
created  In  March  1946  out  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces'  old   Continental   Air  Forces,  It  had 
only  three  Jet  aircraft — P-80  "Shooting  Stars" 
that  had  seen  service  during  the  last  days  of 
World  War  11.  Of  Its  600  aircraft,  under  com-        i 
mand  of  SAC's  first  chief.  Gen.  George  C.       I 
Kenney.    some    250    were    bombers:    B-17s,        • 
B  25s.  and  B-29s.  General  Kenney's  people  In- 
ventory numbered  36,800.  First  headquarters 
was  at  Ar.dre',\-s  AFB.  Md.  SAC  was  more  a 
mission  than  a  force. 

The  mission  was  to  develop  a  deterrent 
nuclear  strike  force  to  keep  the  peace.  SAC's 
early  nuclear  muscle  was  demonstrated  the 
same  year  as  Its  birth.  In  the  summer  of  1946, 
SAC  participated  In  the  atomic-bomb  tests 
at  Bikini.  Aa  the  post-World  War  H  years 
rolled  by.  SAC  built  up  gradually  at  first, 
then  rapidly,  particularly  under  the  com- 
mand of  Its  most  famous  chief.  Gen.  Curtis 
E.  LeMay,  Into  the  most  powerful  offensive 
military  force  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Its 
Inventory  of  aircraft  changed,  and  In  1948 
the  newly  Introduced  B-38  l>ecame  its  big 
gun.  In-flight  refueling  extended  aircraft 
range;  overseas  bases  enhanced  the  com- 
mand's worldwide  capabUlty.  By  1949,  the 
transition  had  begun  to  the  first  of  the  Jet 
bombers,  the  B-47.  A  year  later,  the  Korean 
War  put  SAC  to  work  In  combat,  albeit  with 
older  B-SOs.  As  the  tense  19608  wore  on,  the 
command  grew  and  evolved  toward  all-Jet 
capability.  The  B-52  was  phasing  Into  service 
by  1955.  By  the  next  year,  SAC,  now  a  multi- 
bUllon-dollar  operation,  announced  plans  for 
the  phasing  In  of  the  revolutionary  new  mls- 
sUes  The  transition  to  the  mixed  force  came 
under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Thomas  S. 
Power.  SAC  headquarters,  from  small  begin- 
nings at  Andrews  AFB,  had  long  since  moyea 
to  Offuti  AFB,  Neb.  SAC's  might,  clear  to  the 
Soviets  m  1962,  helped  powerfully  to  back  up 
President  Kennedy's  virtual  ultimatum  to 
the  Russians  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis^ 
Not  many  years  later,  the  command  would 
plav  a  major  role  in  Vietnam,  using  Its  strate- 
gic  "b-52s  with  great  success  in  tactlcal-bomB-  t 
ing  roles  over  Jungles.  Today,  Its  B-52s  F&- 
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Ills  KC  135s,  SR71S.  U-2s,  plus  Its  mlssUe 
force  of  Titan  lis.  Minuteman  Is,  lis.  and 
Ills  Its  unequaled  command  and  control 
faculties,  and  its  approximately  166,000  peo- 
Die  under  command  of  Oen.  Bruce  K.  Hollo- 
w-ay.  represent  a  force  that  stands  sturdUy 
as  a  bar  to  general  war. 

TAC 

The  Tactical  Air  Command  actually  had 
two  births  Two  years  after  its  Initial  crea- 
tion in  1946  unaer  command  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
E  R  Quesada,  it  was  absorbed  temporarily 
by  the  Continental  Air  Command.  But  that 
did  not  last.  By  late  1950,  TAC  was  reestab- 
lished as  a  major  command  and  Its  men 
were  deeply  Involved  In  the  Korean  War. 
which  had  created  a  new  recognition  of  the 
need  for  the  kind  of  alrjKJwer  that  would 
be  necessary  for  limited,  rather  than  all-out. 
war  in  the  nuclear  age.  New  doctrines  were 
developing.  WhUe  major  emphasis  still  was 
laid  on  strategic  nuclear  alrpower.  It  was 
beginning  to  be  understood  that  the  nation 
needed  more.  The  usefulness  of  Jets  for  cloee 
support  of  ground  forces  was  recognized,  as 
well  as  the  need  for  airlift  and  a  high  degree 
of  tactical  moblUty  In  a  world  where  the  like- 
lihood of  "brushflre  wars"  was  Increasing  as 
the  superpowers  backed  away  from  direct  nu- 
clear confrontation.  The  idea  of  "packaging" 
forces  and  equipment,  an  idea  that  evolved 
into  the  TAC  Composite  Air  Strike  Force 
(CASF),  took  hold.  By  1954,  TAC  received 
Into  the  inventory  the  first  of  the  Century- 
series  supersonic  Jets,  the  F-100.  Air  refuel- 
ing, a  vital  art.  was  beginning  to  make  a 
crucial  difference  In  terms  of  mobility.  1958 
saw  TAC  CASFs  deployed  to  Lebanon.  1961 
saw  TAC  play  a  major  role  in  the  Berlin 
crisis  when  thousands  of  Air  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  were  recalled.  TAC  helped  in  the 
reconnaissance  over  Cuba  that  showed  the 
installation  of  the  Soviet  missiles  and  stood 
ready  for  war  If  it  came.  In  the  early  19608. 
TAC's  airlift  sorties  evacuated  refugees  from 
the  war-torn  Congo. 

The  command  was  in  Vietnam  practically 
from  the  beginning  of  US  Involvement,  pro- 
viding advisers  and.  in  the  United  States, 
developing  new  techniques  of  airborne  coun- 
terinsurgency  operations  at  the  then-USAF 
Special  Air  Warfare  Center  at  Eglln  AFB, 
Fla.  After  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  in 
1965,  TAC  arrived  in  Southeast  Asia  In  major 
force,  with  fighter-bomber,  forward  air  con- 
trol, tactical  airlift.  Special  Air  Warfare  (now 
Special  Operations ) ,  and  reconnaissance  air- 
craft and  crews.  The  command,  headquar- 
tered at  Langley  AFB,  Va.,  which  had  once 
been  viewed  as  a  stepchild  to  strategic  air- 
power,  is  now  bigger  and  more  important 
than  many  would  have  thought  possible  or 
necessary  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  words  of  the 
current  TAC  commander,  Vietnam-seasoned 
Gen.  William  C.  Momyer,  "Tactical  alrpower 
is  a  decisive  element  in  today's  diplomacy." 


FUNDS   FOR   CENTRAL   UTAH 
PROJECT 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  pages  of  ths  Rec- 
ord the  following  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  39th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Utah  urging  approval  of  funds  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  Central  Utah 
project. 

Earlier  in  tlie  session.  I  exDreared  my 
dissatisfaction  over  the  amount  of  money 
projected  in  this  year's  budget  for  this 
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vital  water  project.  I  feel  we  must  take 
action  now  to  speed  up  construction  of 
the  Central  Utah  project. 
The  resolution  follows: 

A  CONCtTRRENT  RXSOLTmON  OF  THE  39TH  LEC- 

islatttre    of    the    state    of    utah.    the 

Governor  Concitrring  Therein.  Reqttest- 

iNO   THE    Congress,   the    PREsmENT.   teb 

Office  of  Bitoget  and  Management,  and 

THE  Department  of  Interior  of  the  United 

States  To  Makx  Funds  Available  fob  the 

Construction     of    the     Central     Utah 

Project 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein: 

Whereas,  the  growth  of  the  State  of  Utah 
has  been  directly  related  to  the  ability  to 
develop  and  utilize  its  available  water  re- 
sources; Emd. 

Whereas,  water-resource  development  re- 
lieves social  problems  by  permitting  oppor- 
tunities for  full  employment,  rural  develop- 
ment. Improving  the  urban  environment  and 
economic  growth;  and. 

Whereas,  the  continued  growth  of  the 
State  of  Utah  is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  development  and  utilization  of  Its  legal 
entitlement  to  Colorado  River  water,  as  set 
forth  In  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922 
and  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Com- 
pact of  1948,  to  meet  Increasing  municipal. 
Industrial,  recreational,  and  agricultural  re- 
qulremen'^s;  and, 

Whereas,  the  Central  Utah  Project,  which 
Is  now  under  construction.  Is  to  help  meet 
these  Increasing  requirements;   and. 

Whereas,  the  Utah  State  Legislature,  with 
the  Governor  concurring.  In  its  37th  and  38th 
sessions  urged  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  President,  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  appropriate  funds  to  accelerate 
the  planning  and  construction  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Bonneville  Unit,  a  tinlt  of 
the  Central  Utah  Project.  Is  a  multiple  pur- 
pose water-resource  project  designed  to 
meet  municipal  and  Industrial  water  re- 
quirements in  the  most  rapidly  growing  area 
In  the  State  of  Utah;  and. 

Whereas,  the  appropriated  construction 
funds  made  available  In  the  past  for  the 
Bonneville  Unit  have  consistently  been  in- 
adequate for  a  realistic  and  economical  con- 
struction program;  and. 

Whereas,  this  i>ast  history  of  inadequate 
funding  for  construction  has  resulted  in  an 
Increased  cost  of  the  project  and  an  eisso- 
cieted  increase  in  the  repayment  obligation 
on  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah  which 
utilize  these  waters;  and. 

Whereas,  more  than  90%  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  units  of  the  Central  Utah  Project 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
39th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the 
Governor  concurring  therein,  does  hereby 
request  that  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  construction 
of  the  Bonneville  Unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project  for  fiscal  year  1972  be  Increased  to 
a  minimum  of  $20  million,  and  future  ap- 
propriations continued  In  amounts  which 
will  provide  for  a  construction  program  than 
can  be  carried  out  and  completed  In  the  most 
economical  manner  for  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Utah;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  39th  Utah 
Legislature,  with  the  Governor's  concur- 
rence, further  requests  that  the  planning 
and  construction  of  other  Units  of  the  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project  be  accelera  ed  and  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appro- 
priate $1  million  for  construction  of  the 
Jensen  Unit  and  $500,000  to  Initiate  construc- 
tion on  the  Upalco  Un;t  iuring  Fiscal 
Year  1972. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  Utah  be  and  he  hereby  Is 
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directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Management,  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  representing  the 
State  of  Utah  In  Congress. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  KICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  endures,  the 
longer  our  involvement,  the  greater  the 
damage  to  our  institutions,  our  national 
self-confidence,  our  resources,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  men  who  fight,  die,  or  are 
captured  there. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  new  time.  We 
must  realize  it. 

The  wounds  are  deep.  The  balance  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  our 
continued  participation  has  changed.  It 
is  time  to  bring  our  involvement  to  an 
end. 

The  heaviest  burden  of  the  war  has 
been  borne  by  the  1.400  U.S.  military 
men  and  the  40  civilians  captured  or 
missing.  They  have  suffered  and  their 
families  have  suffered.  The  period  of  im- 
prisonment, or  lack  of  information  about 
those  missing,  stretches  in  some  cases  to 
7  years,  a  most  cruel  and  wearing  con- 
dition. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
prisoners-of-war  issue  separated  from 
the  issue  of  the  overall  settlement  of  the 
war.  We  must  recognize,  however,  that 
the  chances  of  this  happening  have  never 
been  favorable. 

There  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  sharp  divi- 
sion of  views  among  Americans  concern- 
ing U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  shared  compassion  on  all  sides 
for  the  American  prisoners  of  war,  the 
missing,  and  their  families. 

Although  it  is  unlikely  that  the  pris- 
oners of  war  will  be  released  without 
overall  negoti&t'on,  there  are  intermedi- 
ate steps  which  can  be  and  have  been 
reasonably  advanced.  Ambassador  Phihp 
Habib  has  requested:  First,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  treat 
our  prisoners  humanely;  second,  that 
they  provide  the  names  of  prisoners; 
third,  that  they  release  the  sick  or  in- 
jured; and  fourth,  that  they  permit  im- 
partial inspection  of  prisoner  facilities. 

The  fate  of  our  prisoners  is  an  urgent, 
gnawing  concern.  We  can  sense  the  mis- 
ery and  the  devastating  psychological 
damage  of  those  who  are  swallowed  up 
by  the  silence  of  imprisonment,  those 
who  wait  in  uncertainty. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  is  aCfected 
for  all  have  sons  in  small  numbers  or 
large  who  are  presently  in  North  Viet- 
namese prisons.  The  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  indicates  that  these  men 
have  been  badly  treated.  Their  plight  Is 
not  forgotten. 

Our  concern  for  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  missing  in  action  is  not  limited 
to  a  week.  It  is  an  on-going  concern.  Our 
concern  extends  to  all  American  .service- 
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men  in  Vietnam  who  dally  run  the  risk 
of  themselves  becoming  statistics  of  war 
and  our  concern  extends  to  the  civilians 
of  Indochina  who  have  paid  an  enormous 
price  in  death  and  destruction  for  a 
generation. 

Yes.  we  have  arrived  at  a  new  time.  We 
must  realize  it.  The  war  must  be  brought 
to  an  end. 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE:  TRIBUTE  TO 
CUB  SCOUT  PACK  216.  BELLEROSE, 
N.Y. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  achievement  of  the 
award-winning  Cub  Scout  Pack  216  lo- 
cated in  my  district  in  Bellerose,  N.Y. 

These  fine  youngsters  decided  to  de- 
vote their  spare  time  and  energies  in 
doing  good  for  others  In  this  vast  coim- 
try  of  ours.  They  did  some  research  as 
to  where  their  talents  might  be  most 
effectively  applied  and,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Indian  Afifairs  in 
New  York,  they  determined  to  assist  the 
destitute  Blackfeet  Indians  in  Browning, 
Mont. 

They  dedicated  themselves  to  collect- 
ing clothing,  blankets,  and  other  supplies 
that  would  mean  so  much  to  these  native 
American.s  on  that  Indian  reservation. 
Individually  and  collectively  the  boys 
gathered  over  700  pounds  of  assorted  es- 
sentials. But  then  the  big  problem  de- 
veloped. How  were  they  going  to  get  the 
materials  out  to  Browning,  Mont. 

They  were  informed  by  postal  au- 
thorities that  there  were  absolutely  no 
provisions  for  reduced  rates  for  such 
shipments.  And  the  youngsters  just  did 
not  have  the  funds  or  the  means  to  ship 
their  worthy  wares. 

Mrs.  Audrey  Tooth,  president  of  the 
troop's  Mother's  Club,  notified  the  dis- 
tricts  city  councilman,  the  distinguished 
and  public-spirited  Matthew  J.  Troy,  Jr., 
of  the  situation  and  he,  in  his  usual 
thoughtful  and  helpful  way  brought  the 
matter  to  my  attention. 

Through  the  ccoperation  of  Uie  Joint 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Pentagon,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  having  both  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  contribute  their  facilities  for 
the  succes.sful  culmination  of  this  effort. 
The  Arm.v  provided  transportation  to 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base  and  from  there 
the  Air  Force  took  over.  The  parcels  were 
airhfted  to  Malstrom  Air  Force  Base  in 
Montana  and  then  delivered  to  Browning. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  for  their  helpful  response 
and  extend  my  enthusiastic  congratula- 
tions to  this  Cub  Scout  Pack  for  a  .nb 
well-done. 

The  compassion  and  dedication  of 
these  boys  confirms  a  deep  feeling  of 
confidence  in  our  youth.  They  typify 
young  America  at  its  best. 

I  have  met  with  these  boys,  and  with 
many  of  their  proud  parents,  and  I  know 
of  the  tremendous  satisfaction  they  all 
derive  from  this  commendable  achieve- 
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ment.  I  trust  it  will  inspire  more  good 
deeds. 

I  am  proud,  indeed,  of  these  wonderful 
young  constituents,  the  members  of  Cub 
Scout  Pack  216,  Bellerose,  N.Y.,  each  of 
whom  contributed  so  valuably  to  this 
worthy  cause,  and  each  of  whom  deserve 
individual  recognition.  They  are; 

Dea  1 ;  Peter  MacKenua,  Harvey  3chro€der, 
Stephen  Orderman.  Kaymjiid  Picl-iett,  Rus- 
sell Berker,  Warren  Becker,  and  Richard 
Coodale 

Den  2:  Chris  Richardson,  Thomas  Hacker, 
Ernest  Nick,  Je.frey  Clint. -.n,  Kenneth  Re- 
dand.  DouL'las  Stormoiit.  and  John  Lukas. 

Den  3:  John  DeRosa,  Paul  Schug,  Robert 
Rey,  James  McQuade,  Richard  Wolf.  Wayne 
Palls,  Jack  WUco.x,  Eric  Hartcorn.  and  Mi- 
chael Havrylkoff. 

VVeblcs:  '  Charles  Schug,  William  Fallon, 
Robert  Mandell.  Donald  Lukas,  Fred  Haw- 
seker.  Jamea  Kelly.  James  Mason,  John  Voss, 
.-Andrew    Laga,    and    Philip    Hanstin. 

Den  7:  P.itrlck  Dennehy.  M:chae!  Burns, 
James  Kaiser,  Mitchell  Drenckhahn,  Walter 
Voss,  and  Bruce  Schmltt. 

B'lys  w^o  have  gone  on  to  Boy  Scouts: 
Scott  Kimmlns.  Chris  Pojr.  Craig  Stormont, 
Ron  Krauss.  and  Robert  Hoffelder. 

It  would  be  remiss  if  apprtipriate  tribute 
was  not  paid  to  the  adult  leaders  of  the 
pack  who  did  so  much  to  Inspire  and  en- 
courage the  boys.  In  particular  I  wish  to 
commend  Cub  Master  Charles  Garrison,  and 
assistant  Cub  Master  Nathaniel  Tooth.  And, 
of  course.  I  cannot  even  begin  to  express 
due  appreciation  and  admiration  to  Mrs. 
Audrey  Tcxjth  for  her  stintless  efforts  and  to 
the  other  dedicated  Den  Mothers  who  helped 
so  much  to  make  this  remarkable  feat  pos- 
sible— Joan  Dennehy,  Rosemarle  MacKenna, 
and  Ruth  Richardson. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  SETTLE  QUES- 
TION OF  "POCKET  VETO"  POW- 
ERS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    2S-EW    YORK 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  17,  1971,  Congressman 
William  M.  McCulloch,  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, joined  me  in  introducing  H.R. 
6225  to  spell  out  the  "pocket  veto"  pow- 
ers of  the  President, 

During  the  5 -day  Christmas  recess  last 
year,  the  President  withheld  approval  of 
two  bills  which  were  not  returned  to  the 
Congress  to  permit  reconsideration.  The 
action  was  characterized  as  a  "pocket 
veto"  under  article  I,  section  7,  of  the 
Constitution. 

Although  the  constitutional  provisions 
appear  clear  and  complete,  experience 
shows  them  to  contain  a  number  of  am- 
biguities. Moreover,  the  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  constitutional  require- 
ments appear  inadequate.  It  is  remark- 
able that  despite  the  importance  of  the 
issues  to  the  distribution  of  powers  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  to  date  there  has  been  no  leg- 
islative implementation  of  the  intent  of 
the  framers.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
furnishes  basic  definitions  and  a  modus 
operandi  to  dispel  doubts  and  confusion 
the  veto  provisions  have  raised. 

Under  the  bill,  the   term  "adjourn- 


ment" is  defined  to  mean  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  terminating  a 
session  of  the  Congress.  If  enacted  into 
law,  the  bill  would  require  the  President 
to  return  disapproved  legislation  to  the 
Congress  until  the  last  constitutional  op- 
portunity to  reconsider  such  legislation 
has  expired. 

The  power  to  veto  grants  to  the  Chief 
Executive  a  significant  role  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  Its  exercise  affects  the  dis- 
tribution of  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion between  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  Although  constitutional  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  veto  jxiwer  appear 
complete  and  clear,  experience  shows 
them  to  contain  a  number  of  latent  am- 
biguities. Moreover,  judicial  construction 
of  the  constitutional  requirements  ap- 
pears Inadequate.  In  the  91st  Congress 
the  President  withheld  his  approval  of 
two  bills— S.  3418.  the  Family  Practice  of 
Medicine  Act,  and  H.R  3571,  a  private 
bill  authorizing  the  Foreign  Clai.ms  Set- 
tlement Commission  to  consider  a  dis- 
pute— which  were  not  returned  to  the 
Congress  to  permit  reccni^ideration.  The 
"pocket  vetoes"  occurred  during  the  5- 
day  Christmas  rece.ss  which  was  said  to 
constitute  an  "adjournment"  in  the  con- 
stitutional sense. 

Article  I,  section  7,  of  the  Constitution 
provides : 

If  any  Bill  shall  mt  be  returned  by  tne 
President  within  ten  Days  (Sundays  e.x- 
cepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law.  In  like  Man- 
ner as  If  he  had  signed  it.  unless  the  Congress 
by  their  Adjournment  prevent  Its  Return.  In 
which  Case  It  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

It  is  remarkable  that  despite  the  im- 
portance of  these  issues  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  to  date  there  has 
been  no  legislative  implementation  of  the 
intent  of  the  framers.  The  bill  which  I 
introduce  furnishes  basic  definitions  and 
a  modus  operandi  to  dispel  doubts  and 
confusion  the  veto  provisions  have 
raised.  Primarily,  the  bill  seeks  to  define 
the  term  "adjournment"  to  mean  the 
sine  die  adjournment  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
terminating  a  session  of  the  Congress.  If 
enacted  into  law,  this  bill  would  require 
the  President  to  return  disapproved  leg- 
islation to  Congress  until  its  last  consti- 
tutional opportunity  to  reconsider  such 
legislation  has  expired.  The  bill  also 
deals  with  a  number  of  other  matters. 
For  example: 

It  authorizes  officers  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  so  designated  to  receive  bills  re- 
turned by  the  President  prior  lo  adjourn- 
ment while  the  body  Is  not  actually  in  ses- 
slon. 

It  makes  clear  that  a  President  n.ay  ap- 
prove or  veto  legislation  submitted  to  his 
predecessor.  This  will  state  legislatively  the 
practice  originated  by  President  Truman 
short Iv  after  taking  office  upon  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt.  It  also  would  apply 
where  an  outgoing  Pre^^ldent  does  not  ap- 
prove legislation  preseiited  to  him  less  than 
tf-n  days  before  the  end  of  his  term. 

I:  states  lc<;l3latively  that  the  President's 
authority  to  approve  lepls'atlon  Is  not  af- 
fected bv  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  This 
adopts  a  1932  Supreme  Court  opinion  which 
overcame  a  custom  that  had  existed  for  al- 
mr..=t  150  vears. 
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The  purposes  of  this  legislation  are  to 
furnish  clarity  and  give  guidance  to  the 
ooeration  of  the  veto  provisions.  It  Is 
a  bipartisan  effort  and  I  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Congressman  William  M.  McColloch, 
in  this  endeavor. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  TRANS- 
ALASKA  PIPELINE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1971 
Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    there 
was  recently  brought  to  my  attention  a 
paper  presenting  compelling  arguments 
as  to  whj'  a  pipeline  through  Canada 
would  be  far  preferable  to  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  The  paper,   en- 
titled  "An    Alternative   to    the    Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline:  Comments  on  the  Draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,"  was  prepared  by 
Prof.  John  Bardach,  School  of  Natural 
Resources,  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Williams,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  physics  and  research  associate  for 
environmental    quality.    University    of 
Michigan.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  aware  of  the 
views  of  these  outstanding  scholars,  I 
include  the  text  of  their  paper,  together 
with  the  text  of  several  supporting  arti- 
cles cited  therein,  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
An  Alternative  to  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line:  Comments  on  the  Draft  Environ- 
mental I.MPACT  Statement  for  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline 
(By  Prof.  John  Bardach  and  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Williams) 
In  the  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Interior  alterna- 
tives to  a  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Val- 
dez  for  transporting   oil   from  the   Alaskan 
North  Slope  to  U.S.  markets  are  not  favored. 
In  particular,  the  alternative  plpeUne  route 
through  Canada  Is  dlsnalssed  as  Impractical 
since  It  would  "require  special  international 
arrangements  and  would  result  In  a  supply 
which  Is  not  wholly  within  the  control  of  the 
United  States."  Yet,  even  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  must  be  regarded  as  a  Canadian- 
American  problem  since  oil  reaching  Valdez 
would  be  shipped  via  tankers  along  Canada's 
west  coast  to  U.S.  markets.  Canadian  exter- 
nal affairs  min.ster  Mitchell  Sharp  has  re- 
cently mdicated   that  Canada  Is  concerned 
about  the   danger   of   oil   spills   in   Canada's 
coastal   waters;    and   Canadian    minister   of 
energy,  .^lines,  and  resources,  J.  J.  Greene, 
who  feels  the  U.S.  oil  industry  was  too  hasty 
lu  its  decision   to  ship  Alaskan  oil   by  sea, 
has  suggested  that  shipment  of  oil  from  the 
Alaskan   North   Slope   via  a  Canadian   pipe- 
line would  be  le.ss  expensive  and  more  prac- 
tical than  the  Prtidhoe  Bay-Valdez-.=ea  route 
currently  under  consideration   {Wall   St-eet 
Journal,  Feb,  16.  1971) . 

We  shall  here  point  out  briefly  some 
edaphlc,  ecologic  and  economic  factors  which 
Indicate  that  the  Canadian  alternative  route 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  before 
any  decision  Is  made  regarding  the  transport 
of  North  Slope  oU.  The  Canadian  alternative 
route  we  shall  consider  extends  from  Prudhoe 
Bay   south    and    east    (through    a    corridor 
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south  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range 
and  north  of  the  Broofcs  Range)  to  Port  Mc- 
pherson near  the  Mackenzie  River,  up  the 
Mackenzie  River  Valley,  or  parallel  to  it,  into 
Alberta,  to  Edmonton,  and  from  there  to 
midwest  U.S.  markets. 

(1)  topographical  considerations 
The  first  argument  we  offer  favoring  the 
Canadian  route  is  its  relative  topographical 
uniformity;  engineering  solutions  to  ecologi- 
cal problems  wUl  therefore  be  more  easily 
found.  As  pointed  out  by  L.  A.  C.  O.  Hunt, 
chief  of  the  Northern  coordination  division 
Of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Northern  Development,  "The  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  pipe  has  no  mountains  to  cross. 
There's   a    natural   grade   all   the    way   Into 
Edmonton."  (Science  News,  May  2.  1970) .  In 
fact    for   a   substantial   part   of   Its   extent 
(from  Fort  McPherson  to  Port  Simpson  in 
the   Mackenzie   River  VaUey),  the  pipeline 
could  likely  be  buUt  on  a  hard,  stable  sub- 
strate  of   gravel    or   granite.    (In    the    river 
valley,  care  must  be  taken  to  substantiaUy 
remove  the  pipeline  from   the  river's  edge, 
and  mechanical  safety  features  must  be  pro- 
vided so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of  spillage 
to  aquatic  life.)  If  the  route  were  to  foUow 
the  river  from  Fort  Simpson  to  Great  Slave 
Lake  it  would  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
engine*  r.   but   from   this  point   south   Into 
Alberta   and  down  to  Edmonton  the  route 
should  '  r"  manageable. 

Cons  <  ration  might  also  be  given  to  plac- 
ing the  ;  rate  In  a  relatively  straight  line  to 
the  Eas;  'f  the  Mackenzie  so  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage ol  terrain  and  substance  which 
might  pose  fewer  permafrost  problems  and 
of  the  essentially  tree-less  conditions  there. 
(The  Mackenzie  River  would  then  have  to  be 
crossed  twice,  but  substantial  river  cross- 
ings were  also  to  be  provided  on  the  Prudhoe 
Bay-Valdez  route.) 

(2)  seismic  activity 
In  the  di-aft  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment it  is  pointed  out  that  several  major 
faults  occur  In  the  seismlcally  active  area 
traversed  by  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line route  and  that,  In  particular,  secondary 
faulting  accompanying  the  Prince  William 
Sound  (near  Valdez)  earthquake  of  1964  pro- 
duced more  than  18  feet  of  vertical  sunace 
displacement!  It  is  highly  tmlikely  that  the 
proposed  Alaskan  pipeline  could  withstand 
shocks  such  as  have  occurred  along  this 
route  in  the  past. 

In  contrast,  the  Canadian  route  traverses 
a  seismlcally  stable  corridor  for  nearly  all  of 
of  its  extent.  Accompanying  this  statement  Is 
a  map  showing  epicenters  for  all  earthquakes 
with    magnitudes    greater   than   4.5    on   the 
Rlchter   scale   which   have   occurred   m   the 
Alaskan-Canadian  area  of  Interest  over  the 
last  ten  years,  with  the  alternative  pipeline 
routes  superposed.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ca- 
nadian route   is  overwhelmingly  preferable 
from  the  point  cf  view  of  seismic  activity. 
(31    ecological   factors 
Because    of    the   emergence    of    Canadian 
Shield    formations    and    the    prevalence    of 
gravel  and  rubble  along  and  near  the  Mac- 
kenzie,  larger  sections  of   the  line   may   be 
buried    than    on    the    Prudhoe    Bay-Valdez 
route.  In  addition,  the  tree-line  dips  from 
the  Northwest  to  the  Southeast,  with  Great 
Slave  Lake  almost  at  the  edge  of  it.  There  is 
less  large  wildlife  In  the  tree-less  flat  to  roll- 
ing Canadian  tundra  than  there  is  in  pre- 
dominantly       tree-covered,        mountainous 
Alaska.   Impacts   on   vegetation   and   terres- 
trial wildlife  would  be  reduced,  though  not 
eliminated,  as  the  Northwest  Territor.es  also 
have  their  migrating  caribou  herds  and  their 
bird   breeding   grounds.   However,   the  main 
seasonal  caribou  migration  routes  are  from 
south  to  north,  and  south  again;   In  other 
words,    parallel    to    the    proposed    pipeline 
rather  than  crossing  it.  Also,  caribou  routes 
are  known  to  shift  occasionally,  with  more 
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leeway  existing  for  such  route  alterations  in 
the  flatter  terrain  of  the  Territories  than  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Alaska. 
(4)  economic  factors 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  ecologi- 
cal threats  attendant  on  potential  oil  spill- 
age in  the  sea  clearly  pinpoint  trana-Alaska 
oil  transport  and  the  subsequent  shipping  aa 
an  international  problem  Involving  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
economic  reasons  why  the  development  of 
Arctic  oil  resourceb  should  be  carried  out  as 
a  Joint  Canadian-American  effort — and  these 
economic  factors  favor  the  Canadian  plpe- 
Une. 

As  shown  In  the  accompanying  resource 
map,  vast  regions  of  the  northern  portions 
of  both  Alaska  and  Canada  are  underlain 
with    rich    oil    reserves.    In    particular,    the 
entire   Mackenzie   River   Valley   lies  In  this 
potential      oll-bearlng     region.      CurrenUy. 
Canadian  oil  exploratory  activity  flourlshea 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river.  In 
fact.   Bechtel   Corporation,   operating   for   a 
consortium    of    Canadian    oil    and    pipeline 
companies   already   plans   to  build   Its   own 
pipeline  from  the  Mackenzie  Delta  to  Edmon- 
ton {Science  News,  May  2,  1970).  A  logisti- 
cal consideration  for  building  this  plpeUne 
to  transport  Delta  oil  to  markets  Is  that  It 
would  traverse  the  potentlaUy  oil-rich  Mac- 
kenzie  Valley   thus    picking   up   any   inter- 
mediate oil  discovered  so  as  to  enhance  the 
economics  of  oil  exploitation  on  the  coastal 
plain   (World  Petroleum,  January,  1969).  It 
appears  highly  likely  that  the  Canadian  oil 
pipeline  will  be  built  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  Alaska  pipeline  is  approved. 

More  advanced  is  the  planning  concerned 
with  the  pipeline  transport  of  natural  gas 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  through  Canada  and  on 
to  U.S.  markets.  Several  consortia  are  com- 
peting for  Canadian  government  approval 
of  their  proposals  to  build  such  a  gas  pii)e- 
line.  The  Canadian  government  has  indi- 
cated that  It  will  allow  only  one  such  gas 
pipeline  to  be  built  through  its  territory 
initially  (The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  August 
31,  1970). 

It  is  highly  likely  that  a  Canadian  gas 
pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  will  be  built  in 
the  near  future  and  that  a  Canadian  oil  pipe- 
line from  the  Mackenzie  Delta  will  be  built 
soon  thereafter.  These  pending  developments 
together  with  the  here-proffered  edaphlc, 
seismic  and  ecological  considerations  favor- 
ing the  Canadian  pipeline  route  should  en- 
ourage  the  U.S.  to  seriously  examine  the 
feasibility  of  cooperating  with  Canada  in 
•rancporting  N„r  h  Slope  oil  via  this  alter- 
native route.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  Ca- 
nadian officials  have  already  expressed  in- 
terest in  such  !i:i  arrangement  {Wall  Street 
Journal,  February    16,    1970). 

Finally,  if  taking  account  of  national 
emergency  contingencies  really  favors  early 
development  cf  the  North  Slope  oil  resources, 
one  would  expect  such  considerations  to  be 
pan  of  a  national  energy  policy.  In  turn, 
one  would  expect  that  such  plans  would  be 
conceived  on  a  contlnentaJ  rather  than  a 
s-rictly  territorial  basis,  especially  as  Canada 
with  her  rich  northern  oil  and  gas  reserves 
lies  interposed  between  Alaska  and  the  48 
States  cf  the  Union;  even  this  consideration 
favors  the  Joint  development  by  the  USA 
and  Canada  of  means  to  transport  southward 
Northern  Slope  and  Mackenzie  Delta  oil. 


I  Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Feb.  16,  19711 
Canada  Wants  Pipeline 

Ottawa — Mitchell  Sharp,  external  affairs 
minister,  reaffirmed  that  the  Canadian  gov- 
er-.ment  wants  a  ga.s  and  oil  pipeline  btillt  to 
transport  Alaskan  North  Slope  '  il  through 
Canada  to  the  contiguous  US 

Mr.  Sharp  said  Canada  Is  concerred  about 
the  risk  of  tanker  accidents  that  could  cause 
pollution  along  the  Canadian  west  coast. 
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Last  week,  J.  J.  Greene,  minister  of  energy, 
mines  and  resources,  said  the  U.S.  oil  Indus- 
try was  "too  hasty"  In  Its  decision  to  ship 
Alaskan  oU  by  sea. 

Mr.  Sharp  discussed  Mr.  Greene's  com- 
ments during  the  House  of  Commons  ques- 
tion period  In  Mr.  Greene's  absence. 

Last  week.  Mr.  Greene  said  shipment  via  a 
Canada  "land  bridge"  pipeline  would  be  less 
exjjenslve  and  more  practical  than  piping  the 
North  Slope  oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez, 
Alaska,  and  then  shipping  It  by  sea  to  receiv- 
ing points  In  the  U.S.  Northwest. 

Mr.  Sharp  yesterday  said  he  hoped  'public 
opinion"  about  the  dangers  of  pollution  in 
both  the  U.S.  and  Canada  would  force  the 
U.S.  oil  Industry  to  drop  its  sea-shipment 
plan. 

Under  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
government  last  year.  Just  one  oil  and  one 
gas  pipeline  could  be  built  down  a  "cor- 
ridor" to  be  established  after  studies  are 
oompleted  on  the  probable  ecological  effects 
on  the  Canadian  north. 

(Prom  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Aug.  31, 1970] 

NoRTHTRN  Drops  NWT;  Goes  for  Slops 

Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Omaha,  has 
dropped  plans  for  a  blg-lnch  gas  trunk  to  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  hitched  Its  star  to 
the  larger  Alaska-U.S.  multlcompany  project 
proposed  by  Alberta  Gas  Trunk  Lines  Ltd. 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Ltd.,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  a  subsidiary  of  Northern  Natural,  orig- 
inally planned  to  bvUld  a  1,700-mlle  line  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories to  connect  with  Northern  facilities  In 
Minnesota.  But  the  plan  was  dropped  when 
development  In  this  area  lagged  and  "would 
not  support  a  large  project  at  this  time." 

The  48-ln  line  proposed  by  Alberta  Gas 
Trunk  from  Prudhoe  Bay  would  connect  with 
that  firm's  existing  facilities  northwest  of 
Edmonton.  A  line  already  proposed  by  North- 
ern Natural — and  awaiting  regulatory  deci- 
sions— would  pick  up  the  gas  from  Alberta 
Gas  Trunk  at  Empress,  Alta..  near  the 
Saskatchewan  border  and  move  it  on  to 
North  Branch,  Minn.  This  segment  would  tie 
Into  existing  Northern  lines  and  displace  gas 
which  would  be  diverted  through  another 
propoeed  pipeline  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to 
western  Ohio — and  eventually  to  the  gas- 
stai^ed  Eastern  Seaboard. 

The  grandiose  scheme  would  cost  approxi- 
mately 92  billion,  require  at  least  3.000  miles 
of  pipeline,  involve  at  least  two  consortiums, 
and  need  the  approval  of  Canadian  and  U.S. 
regulatory  authorities. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  said  It 
won  t  allow  more  than  one  natural-gas  pipe- 
line to  be  laid  through  its  territory  initially. 
The  line  project  Is  thus  in  direct  competition 
with  two  other  proposed  Far  North  projects. 

One.  the  Northwest  Project  Study  Group, 
Is  a  comb'ne  of  TransCanada  Pipe  Line  Ltd., 
Atlantic  Richfield.  Hurr.b!e  Oil  &  Refining, 
Michi^n  Wisconsin  Pipeline,  and  Natural 
Gas  Pipe  Line  Co  Thoy  said  they  will  spend 
$12  mUllon  to  Investigate  the  potential  of 
a  $2.5-bi!lion  pipeline  to  carry  natural  gas 
frjm  Prudhoe  Bay  to  markets  in  Canada  and 
the  US. 

Bechtel  Corp.  and  West  Coast  Transmis- 
sion Co.,  meanwhUe,  are  studvlng  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  81.2-bUllon  line  from  Klngsgate. 
B.C..  on  the  Canada-US.  border,  to  Prudhoe 
Bay  via  Port  Liard.  Northwest  Territories. 

Herbert  M.  Sampson,  vice-president  of 
Northern  and  president  of  Consolidated,  s-'ld 
"before  this  announcement  was  made  the 
producers  (on  the  slope)  made  It  clear  that 
the  study  group  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dedication  of  their  Alaska  reserves."  Humble, 
Atlantic  Rlchfleld.  and  Sohlo  are  producers 
on  the  slope. 

The  first  leg  of  the  Alberta  Gas  Trunk- 
Oonaolldated  et  al  lino,  Sampson  says,  would 
begin  at  Prudhoe  Bay  aiUI  stretch  300  miles 
to  OanadA's  Yukon.  This  segment  would  in- 
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volve  a  consortium  of  American  companies 
which  hasn't  yet  been  formed. 

The  second  and  longest  leg  (1,700  miles) 
would  strecth  from  the  Alaska-Canada  bor- 
der, through  the  Yukon.  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, and  connect  with  Alberta  Gas  Trunk 
facilities  northwest  of  Edmonton. 

It  would  be  built  by  a  group  of  Canadian 
companies  headed  by  Alberta  Gas  Trunk. 

Albert  Gas  Trunk  would  lay  some  line  and 
add  horsepower  heavily  to  move  the  gas  800- 
900  miles  through  Its  system  to  Empress. 

Northern  would  lay  the  final  segment  of 
the  trunk  on  to  North  Branch,  Minn. 

Sampson  says  the  pipeline  could  move  1.5 
billion  cfd  by  1975,  3  billion  cfd  by  1980,  and 
4.5  billion  cfd  at  ultimate  capacity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  estimated  $2-blIllon  cost  for  the 
North  Slope  to  North  Branch  facilities. 
Sampson  says  It  woulc  cost  another  $200 
million  to  lay  the  De.«  alolnes  to  Ohio  seg- 
ment. 

However,  he  says,  the  Des  Molnes-Ohlo  leg 
would  cross  eight  of  the  biggest  lines  In  the 
U.S.  From  Ohio,  he  indicates  that  it  would 
be  no  problem  getting  a  hookup  to  the  East 
Coast. 

He  estimates  that  the  gas  could  be  de- 
livered at  the  Ohio  border  for  roughly  65- 
75^/Mcf — with  the  price  decreasing  "l>i</ 
Mcf  for  each  100  miles  back  to  Des  Moines. 

The  new  line  would  take  advantage  of  In- 
creased drilling  In  Alaska.  Sampson  says.  In 
addition  to  being  available  for  some  3  tril- 
lion cu  ft  of  gas  already  contracted  to  Con- 
solidated In  Alberta.  He  says  the  North  Slope 
already  has  about  20  trillion  cu  ft  of  proved 
reserves. 

Alberta  Gas  Trunk  plans  to  file  application 
with  Canada's  National  Energy  Board  late 
this  year  for  Its  portion.  Sampson  says  dis- 
cussions have  been  held  with  the  Federal 
Power  Conmlsslon  on  the  project,  and  the 
PPC  Is  "extremely  Interested." 

Hearings  on  the  900-mlle  Empress-North 
Branch  pipeline  have  been  completed  be- 
fore the  NEB  and  FPC.  Consolidated  will 
build  the  Canadian  portion  and  Northern 
will  build  the  U.S.  portion.  Both  firms  are 
awaiting  decisions  and  plan  to  have  the  line 
operational  by  1971. 

[From  Science  News.  May  2,  1970) 

Canada's  Bro  tor  Arctic  Oil 

(By  Warren  Romberg) 

There  is  only  one  place  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  anybody  has  laid  a  sec- 
tion of  48-lnch  pipe  on  frozen  tundra  and 
run  hot  oil  through  It  Just  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

It  Is  not.  as  might  be  expected.  In  Alaska, 
where  an  international  consortium  of  cor- 
porations appears  eager  to  run  such  a  pipe 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  permafrost  on  the 
way  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  fields  to  the 
Ice-free  port  of  Valdez  (SN:  4/18,  p.  3891 .  It  Is 
rather  400  miles  east,  at  Inuvlk  In  the  heart 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  River  on  the 
Beaufort  Sea  In  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Canada's  Northwest  Territories. 

Since  early  March  there,  engineers  of  the 
Bechtel  Corp.,  operating  for  a  cor.sortium 
of  Canadian  oil  and  pipeline  companies  un- 
der a  $2  million  contract,  have  been  r.in- 
n!ng  7.000  barrels  of  hented  oil  in  an  end- 
less loop  through  850  feet  of  4S-inch  In- 
sulated steel  pipe  H  ;;f  of  the  pipe  burrows 
through  an  experlme:ual  perm  or  mound  of 
earth  and  gravel:  the  other  h<»lf  completes 
t'le  loop  back  to  the  =torage  tanks  suspended 
above  the  snov»-ccvcred  tundra  b?twe?n 
wooden  piles  driven  deep  Into  the  perma- 
frost. The  loop  Is  constantly  monltoi-<>d  ff^r 
temperatures  In  the  oil  and  the  eround  be- 
low, as  well  as  for  vibration,  flow  rates  rnd 
strains  on  the  pipe  Itself. 

Beneath  the  pipe  Is  18  Inches  to  three 
feet  of  the  permafrost's  active  layer,  the 
region  of  sUt  and  Ice  that  thaws  and  freezes 
with  air  temperatures  that  average   14  de- 
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grees  P.  and  can  hit  a  summer  high  in  the 
50's.  Below  that,  perhaps  for  1,000  feet  is 
the  permafrost:  the  permanently  frozen  de 
posits  prevented  by  an  insulating  surface 
mat  of  a  lichen  caUed  taiga  from  ever  eoln^ 
above  about  27  degrees. 

Destroy  the  mat  or  reduce  the  Insulating 
quality  of  the  active  layer,  and  the  perma- 
frost begins  to  melt  to  whatever  depths  the 
temperatures  demand. 

None  of  the  Bechtel  test  pipe  is  burled 
in  the  permafrost.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended  to  run  a  second  loop,  perhaps  with 
part  burled.  But  the  effect  of  buried  pipe 
carrying  oil  at  some  160  degrees  P.  u  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  would  melt  the  kind 
of  Ice  and  silt  permafrost  that  underlies  the 
Mackenzie  Delta  and  the  Alaskan  sedi- 
mentary basin  as  well,  not  only  creating  & 
massive  bulb-shaped  sump  but  endangering 
the  support  of  the  pipeline  Itself. 

The  test  loop  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe- 
line Research  Group  has  been  operating  only 
a  fraction  of  the  6  to  12  months  it  is  sched- 
uled to  run.  But  some  results  are  already  in, 
and  a  preliminary  report  has  gone  out  to  the 
backers. 

As  might  have  been  expected — privately 
oilmen  are  calling  the  experiments  an  exer- 
cise In  public  relations,  a  demonstration  of 
sincerity  or  a  kind  of  engineered  self-ful- 
filling prophesy — no  serious  eCects  on  the 
environment  within  the  limits  of  the  tests 
have  been  detected:  the  test's  designers  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  the  feasiblUty  of  the 
project. 

Predictably,  the  pipe  in  the  gravel  perm 
gave  up  more  of  Its  heat  to  the  frozen 
ground  two  to  five  feet  below  than  did  the 
suspended  pipe.  And  some  thaw  temperatures 
as  far  down  eis  the  permafrost  layer  have  been 
recorded. 

But  by  and  large.  Bechtel  is  reported  to 
have  informed  its  sponsors,  one  way  or 
another,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  reason 
why  they  can't  go  ahead  and  do  what  they 
want. 

What  they  want  Is  to  build  their  own 
pipeline:  a  string  of  48-lnch  steel  pipe  from 
the  Mackenzie  Delta  1.600  miles — twice  the 
length  of  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line System — down  the  relatively  gentle 
Valley  of  the  Mackenzie  to  Edmonton  In 
Alberta,  for  transport  south  Into  the  oll- 
and-gas-hungry  United  States  markets  In  the 
East  and  Midwest.  Almost  all  of  the  route 
is  over  Canadian  permafrost. 

Ostensibly  the  Canadians  have  an  eye  on 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil.  They  don't  believe  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  ever  be  built.  If 
the  tundra,  permafrost,  Eskimos,  caribou, 
conservationists  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  don't  stop  It,  they  feel,  the  moun- 
tain ranges  between  Prudhoe  Bay  and  Val- 
dez surely  will.  Or  the  plan  will  come  apart 
against  the  costs  of  building  taps,  trans- 
shipping to  tankers  at  Valdez  and  building 
another  massive  pipe  east  across  the  western 
United  States  to  m.ove  the  oil  to  market. 

"The  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe."  says  L  A. 
C.  O.  Hant.  chief  of  the  northern  coordina- 
tion division  of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
"has  no  mountains  to  cross.  There's  a  natu- 
ral grade  all  the  wav  Into  Ecimonto.v  Its  a 
wav  to  bring  competitive  oil  to  the  East 
Coa-st  where  it's  needed  to  compete  with  for- 
eign crude."  He  and  his  countrymen  are  pro- 
posing a  short  link  of  pipe  from  Prudhoe  to 
the  delta,  and  then  south  in  the  Canadian 
pipe, 

Sriipplna:  oil  from  nn  American  source  to 
an  An  e-icfin  niart'C  via  .t  foreign  carrier  is 
currerru-  in  v:cIf<'!on  of  American  law.  "The 
J  IT""  Act  '  wMch  protects  American  carriers) 
will  have  to  be  changed."  savs  Hunt. 

T'lls  i.s  apparently  pan  of  Canadian  na- 
tlonril  policy  In  the  cont'nenta!  energy  policy 
negotiations  currently  goinsc  on  between 
Canada  and  the  Unl'ed  States. 
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It  is  echoed  not  only  by  Hunt  in  Ottawa, 
hilt  bv  Commodore  Owen  C.  S.  Robertson  In 
Montreal  and  Richard  M.  Hill,  director  of  the 
ftanadlan  Government's  laboratories  at  In- 
uvlk Robertson  Is  an  Arctic  specialist  and 
consultant  on  Arctic  navigation  to  both  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  Governments; 
he  skippered  the  first  ship  through  the 
Northwest  Passage,  the  Icebreaker  Labrador 
in  1964  helped  plan  the  onilses  of  the 
Nautilus  and  the  Manhattan,  and  was  In 
charge  of  the  cruise  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine Seadragon  through  the  Passage  under 
the  Arctic  Ice.  Hill  Is  also  mayor  of  Inuvlk 
and  like  moet  Canadian  ofllcials  concerned 
wltli  the  north.  Is  swept  up  by  the  present 

Arctic  oil  fever.  ,      .        .  „   ,„ 

Canada  wanu  not  only  American  oil  In 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline,  but  relaxation 
of  United  States  barriers  to  Imports  of  Ca- 
nadian oil,  which  President  Nixon  recently 
stiffened. 

Canada  has  other  aces  in  the  hole. 

She  Is  claiming  Jurisdiction,  If  not  sover- 
eignty, over  the  Northwest  Passage  and  other 
waterways  among  her  Arctic  islands  tSN: 
4/25,  p.  420). 

And  she  believes  she  has  the  only  pro- 
tected harbor  on  the  Beaufort  Sea,  border- 
ing both  Alaska's  North  Slope  and  the  Ca- 
nadina  Arctic:  Herschel  Island,  near  the 
Alaska  boimdary. 

Not  only  do  the  Canadians  feel  that  the 
troubles  TAPS  is  facing  (SN:  2/14,  p.  177) 
will  force  the  North  Slope  oil  companies  to 
come  through  Canada  to  ship  by  pipe.  But 
they  will  have  to  come  through  Canada,  by 
way  of  a  Herschel  Island  oil  terminal,  to  ship 
by  sea  as  well,  whether  by  surface  or  sub- 
marine tanker. 

Commodore  Robertson,  for  Instance,  from 
what  he  knows  of  wind-driven  Arctic  ice, 
virtually  defies  the  Americans  to  ship  oil 
off  the  Alaskan  littoral.  Any  port  or  marine 
terminal  there  would  be  unsheltered  from 
the  full  force  of  the  wind  blowing  down 
across  the  Beaufort  Sea  from  the  Pole. 

"It's  not  current  that  moves  loe,"  he  ob- 
serves "It's  wind."  He  antlclpatee  that  any 
efforts  to  build  a  protected  oflshore  terminal 
could  cost  as  much  as  projected  $1.5  billion 
costs  of  TAPS  itself,  and  then  might  not 
provide  adequate  shelter. 

The  only  feasible  alternative,  as  he  sees 
It,  Is  Herschel  Island,  which  Is  further  east 
and  under  the  lee  of  the  Arctic  Islands. 

"For  an  oil  terminal,"  says  Robertson,  "the 
Americans  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  us." 
And  Ottawa  is  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
Inevitable  demand  for  a  sheltered  oil  termi- 
nal that  it  has  committed  $600,000  to  a 
study. 

But  Herschel  Island,  like  the  Mackenzie 
Delta,  Is  across  the  Alaskan-Yukon  Inter- 
national boundary.  In  Canada.  Any  pipeline 
link  to  It  from  Prudhoe  would  have  to  cross 
Canadian  soil,  on  the  way  to  the  United 
States  market.  In  violation  of  the  Jones  Act. 
"The  Jones  Act,"  says  Robertson,  echoing 
Hunt,  "would  have  to  be  changed."  And 
Canada  would  have  to  become  a  full  partner 
in  continental  energy  policy,  rather  than  a 
source  of  reserves  to  be  turned  on  and  off  at 
the  whim  of  domestic  United  States  politics. 


[Prom  the  World  Petroleum,  January  19691 

Ai-ASKAN  Oil  Discovert  Reshapes  Canadian 

Exploration  Pattiernb 

Oil  exploration  emphasis  In  Canada  has 
taken  a  significant  change  of  direction  since 
the  possibly  gigantic  Prudhoe  Bay  discovery 
on  the  Alaska  North  Slope. 

The  main  lines  of  effort  now  appear  to  be 
established  In  four  directions.  These  are: 
(1)  an  outburst  of  excitement  about  the 
Arctic  mainland  along  the  coastal  plain  east 
of  Alaska,  especially  around  the  Mackenzie 
River  Delta;  (2)  slightly  less  enthusiasm 
about  the  Arctic  Islands;  (3)  an  accelerated 
program  of  offshore  drilling  on  the  Pacific 
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Coast  and  assurance  that  the  drilling  pro- 
gram on  the  Atlantic  Coast  will  be  carried 
out  as  planned;  and  (4)  the  probability  that 
the  Athabasca  oil  sands  will  retreat  Into  the 
background. 

In  spite  of  the  geographical  8epar««on  of 
some  of  these  areas,  there  is  a  common  de- 
nominator which  ties  them  together.  This 
is  the  possibility  they  hold  for  early  dis- 
coveries and  the  avaUabiUty  of  profitable 
markets  If  oil  is  found. 

OU  la  the  only  attractive  discovery  pros- 
pect for  the  near  or  medium  term.  Natural 
gas  would  have  little  attraction  because  of 
the  extreme  distance  to  markets,  ercept  pos- 
sibly off  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Prudhoe  Bay  has  been  a  catalyst  for  Cana- 
dian oil  plans  in  two  ways.  One  Is  the  vir- 
tual certainty  that  Prudhoe  la  a  very  large 
reserve,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  geological 
Interpretation  of  the  two  wells  seven  miles 
apart.  This  is  going  to  have  a  pronounced 
Impact  on  the  marketing  of  Canadian  crude 
in  the  USA  Pacific  Northwest. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  for  example,  has 
already  announced  plans  to  build  a  100,000 
b/d  refinery  near  Belllngham  on  Puget 
Sound  to  run  crude  from  Alaska.  ARCO  also 
Is  planning  early  construction  of  a  crude  oil 
pipeline  across  the  Brooks  Range  In  eastern 
Alaska  to  tidewater  at  Anchorage  on  Cook 
Inlet.  This  will  give  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  con- 
venient access  to  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  geological 
conditions  on  the  North  Slope  are  believed 
to  be  duplicated  along  the  Canadian  Arctic 
coast,  probably  In  the  nearby  continental 
shelf  and  possibly  farther  out  to  the  east  and 
northeast  In  the  Arctic  Islands. 

If  a  large  discovery  Is  made  on  the  Cana- 
dian side.  It  can  feasibly  be  moved  to  market 
through  a  pipeline  system  extending  up  the 
Mackenzie  River  and  routes  farther  south 
to  connect  with  the  Interprovlnclal  pipeline 
In  Edmonton. 

trsA  market 
The  political  element  in  the  marketing  of 
Canadian  crude  Is  an  Important  feature  of 
such  a  plan. 

It  is  well  known  that  guide-line  directives 
are  arranged  by  Inter-governmental  consulta- 
tion as  well  as  by  consultation  with  the  re- 
finers situated  within  economic  range  of 
Canadian  crude  supply,  setting  periodic 
quotas  for  Canada.  However,  these  figures  are 
relatively  fiexlble  and  In  every  year  since 
the  Informal  consultative  system  has  been 
operating  the  actual  exports  of  Canadian 
crude  to  the  USA  have  exceeded  the 
stipulation. 

In  setting  the  regional  allocations,  the 
Puget  Sound  market  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  Canadian  preserve.  Until  Cook  Inlet 
oil  production  became  a  significant  quantity 
last  year.  Pacific  Northwest  refineries  were 
running  almost  exclusively  Canadian  crude 
obtained  through  the  Trans  Mountain 
pipeline. 

This  situation  Is  changing  because  of  the 
need  for  Cook  Inlet  producers  to  find  a 
market.  So  far.  the  Impact  on  Puget  Sound 
refiners  has  been  less  than  forecast  last 
winter.  Nominations  for  Alberta  crude  for 
January  are  around  145,000  b/d,  not  much 
off  the  long-term  average. 

However,  there  is  a  good  prospect  that 
the  oil  pipeline  to  Cook  Inlet  from  North 
Slope  may  be  completed  as  a  crash  pro- 
gram by  the  end  of  1969  or  through  the 
winter  of  1969-70.  Engineering  design  work 
Is  moving  at  a  fast  pace.  Evaluation  drilling 
programs  around  Prudhoe  Bay  this  winter 
will  be  extensive. 

ARCO  said  recently  that  North  Slope  oil 
probably  will  not  move  south  before  1972. 
But  even  this  later  date  Is  not  far  off,  and 
It  is  likely  that  Puget  Sound  refiners  will 
relatively  soon  give  up  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  supply  they  now  draw  from 
Canada, 
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ouch  a  swing  will  give  Canadian  quota 
negoUators  a  logical  argument  for  pressing 
to  have  the  loss  of  market  in  Puget  Sound 
made  up  by  diversion  to  the  District  11  USA 
Middle  West  market.  This  not  only  has  a 
political  foundation,  but  it  would  satisfy 
the  Great  Lakes  area  refiners  which  are  anx- 
ious to  draw  more  of  their  feedstock  from 
Canadian  sources  and  have  been  clamoring 
for  larger  allooatlons  all  through  1968. 

It  is  possibly  significant  that  Inter- 
provlnclal Pipe  Line  Co.  Is  building  the  ex- 
tension of  its  USA  main  line  loop  from  the 
Chicago  area  to  Samla,  south  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, in  1969,  Instead  of  waiting  until  1970 
as  projected  originally.  This  will  enable  It 
to  carry  oil  Into  Chicago  at  lower  cost,  as 
part  of  a  through  stream  to  Samla.  than 
would  be  possible  through  the  Superior-to- 
Chlcago  extension  alone. 

Most  analysts  beUeve  that  Capllne,  which 
Is  now  moving  Gulf  Coast  crude  to  Dllnols, 
is  not  a  competitor  of  Inter-provlnclal  for 
supply  of  oil  to  Middle  West  markets,  but 
rather  that  both  pipeline  systems  have  tre- 
mendous growtli  potential. 

It  thus  becomes  realistic  to  think  of 
Chicago  as  an  outlet  for  Mackenzie  Delta  oil 
through  an  extension  of  the  present  Canadian 
pipeline  network  to  the  Arctic  Coast,  even 
though  the  distance  from  Inuvlk  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Interprovln- 
clal terminus  at  Edmonton  Is  almost  as  great 
as  the  distance  through  the  Inter-provlnclal 
pipeline  from  Edmonton  to  Chicago. 

FAB   NOBTB  SKARCU 

This  is  the  market  background  against 
which  any  program  of  exploration  In  the  far 
north  must  be  appraised  for  economic  feasi- 
bility In  the  event  of  discovery.  It  was  ap- 
parently one  factor  In  stimulating  several 
major  and  a  number  of  minor  oil  companies 
to  bid  a  total  of  $13  million  In  cash  bonuses 
and  work  commitments  for  exploration  per- 
mits checkerboarded  over  the  northwestern 
Arctic  mainland  In  a  Federal  Government 
Crown  reserve  sale  on  October  31. 

Some  acreage  In  the  Delta  area  went  $15  an 
acre  cash  bonus.  In  contrast  to  Its  availabil- 
ity for  filing  fees  only,  with  no  cash  bonus, 
before  the  Prudhoe  Bay  discoveries. 

There  la  one  compelling  reason  why  the 
Arctic  mainland,  rather  than  the  Arctic 
Islands,  is  Ukely  to  be  the  best  prospect  for 
the  near -term  future:  a  high  propMtlon  of 
the  acreage  Is  held  by  major  Integrated  com- 
panies with  powerful  International  affilia- 
tions, which  have  the  greatest  measure  of 
bargaining  power  in  efforts  to  place  any  oil 
production  on  the  market. 

Practically  every  acre  of  land  for  some  300 
miles  along  the  coastal  plain,  from  the  Alaska 
border  to  a  point  200  miles  east  of  Inuvlk, 
and  extending  for  a  considerable  distance 
offshore,  is  occupied  by  permit  holders,  to  the 
extent  of  some  16  million  acres. 

Imperial  Oil  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  Jersey, 
has  a  huge  swath  along  the  coast  and  well 
o\it  under  the  ocean,  starting  within  50  miles 
of  the  Alaska  border  and  terminating  at 
Liverpool  Bay  near  the  eastern  border  of 
Yukon  Territory.  Its  acreage  also  extends  far 
up  the  Mackenzie  River.  These  holdings  con- 
stitute a  very  large  proportion  of  the  prime 
oil  search  lands. 

Elf  on  Exploration  Co.  Ltd..  a  subsidiary  of 
the  French  Government  companies,  has  a 
large  block,  mostly  onshore,  at  the  north- 
eastern edge  of  the  play.  The  British  Amer- 
ican Oil  Co.  Ltd. — now  Gulf  Canada  Ltd. — 
has  a  large  block  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Mackenzie  Delta  and  another  offshore 
from  the  Delta  beyond  Imperial's  spread. 

Shell  Canada  Ltd.  has  a  big  block  covering 
the  central  and  western  Delta  and  extending 
up-river  for  some  distance  on  the  west  side. 
It  also  has  extensive  holdings  to  the  east  of 
the  Delta.  In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
coastal  basin.  Atlantic  Rlchfleld,  one  of  the 
partners  in  Prudhoe  Bay,  has  a  block,  largely 
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offshore,  tight  agalost  the  Alaska  border  and 
running  for  nearly  50  miles  along  the  Yukon 
Coast. 

Pew  geologists  are  prepared  to  say  cate- 
gorically that  the  mainland  and  the  nearby 
continental  shelf  offer  much  better  prospects 
than  the  Arctic  Islands.  But  the  weight  of 
evidence  from  major  comp>any  activity  sup- 
ports the  theory  that  the  mainland  region 
offers  better  immediate  Incentive  for  explo- 
ration and  drilling  than  the  Arctic  Islands 
play  put  together  by  the  participants  In  Pan 
Arctic  Oils  Ltd. 

There  are  several  mechanical  factors  which 
would  give  preference  to  the  coastal  region, 
even  If  geological  prospects  are  given  equal 
value.  Transportation  by  pipeline  is  qtilte 
feasible,  both  physically  and  In  terms  of  cost. 
from  the  coastal  plain. 

Tanker  transportation  Is  a  chancy  propo- 
sition, especially  from  the  Islands  where  Ice 
conditions  are  severe  and  access  to  many  lo- 
cations may  not  be  possible  In  some  years 
even  during  the  nominal  short  season  of 
open  water. 

DrllUng  through  the  winter  Is  relatively 
easy  on  the  coastal  plain.  In  the  Arctic  Is- 
lands It  has  not  yet  been  found  feasible,  due 
to  high  winds  combined  with  extremely  low 
temperature.  Pipeline  connection  from  the 
Islands  might  be  physically  feasible  along  the 
ocean  floor,  but  the  distances  are  very  long 
and  the  ooet  per  mile  considerably  higher 
than  for  an  onshore  pipeline. 

In  any  case,  the  Pan  Arctic  drilling  prc- 
gram  cannot  start  until  next  summer.  In 
contrast,  there  will  be  at  least  10  and  possi- 
bly up  to  15  drilling  rigs  at  work  In  the 
coastal  plain  this  winter,  compared  to  one 
rig  last  winter. 

There  Is  another  logistical  consideration, 
too,  which  Is  of  considerable  significance. 
This  Is  the  continuity  of  the  great  sedimen- 
tary basin  up  the  Mackenzie  Valley  from  the 
Arctic  coast  past  the  Norman  Wells  oil  field 
to  the  northern  Alberta  oil  region.  A  pipe- 
line up  the  valley  would  be  In  a  position  to 
pick  up  any  Intermediate  oil  discovered.  This 
In  turn  enhances  the  economics  of  exploita- 
tion of  the  coastal  plain. 

OVERALI,    SPENDING    IS    VP 

The  shift  of  exploration  expenditures  of 
the  northwestern  mainland  has  been  notice- 
able. Last  year,  Canadian  operations  In  that 
region  accounted  for  $28  million.  This  year's 
outlay  Is  expected  to  come  close  to  SIOO 
million  and  1969  should  be  more  than  $;50 
million,  with  virtually  the  sky  as  the  limit 
If  a  major  discovery  occurs  this  winter. 

Geologists  Interpret  the  Canadian  coastal 
plain  as  a  continuous  extension  of  the  Alaska 
coastal  plain  and  think  that  the  Trlasslc 
and  Mlsslsslpplan  formations  should  be 
found  productive,  as  well  as  possibly  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  sands  In  which  shows  of 
oil  and  gas  occurred  in  the  wildcat  drilled 
two  years  ago  to  12.000  ft  on  Richards 
Island  In  the  Mackenzie  Delta 

The  same  exploration  team  that  drilled  this 
well.  Shell,  B-A  and  Imnerlal,  Is  now  putting 
down  another  deep  test  wildcat  as  an  ex- 
tremely tight  hole  In  the  Delta. 

Horseback  estimates  of  potential  oil  ca- 
pability on  the  Caiiadl<»n  coastal  plain  run 
from  50  to  150  billion  barrels  of  ultimate 
reserves,  an  enticing  target. 

OTHER    PROSPECTS 

This  volume  of  o'l  Is  sm.ill  compared  to 
the  estimated  600  billion  barrels  of  recover- 
able c!!  in  the  Athabasca  oU  sands,  but  oil 
In  the  Arctic  -s-ould  lack  the  manv  technical 
problems  surrounding  oil  sands  production 

Shell  Canada  has  annoimced  Its  withdrawal 
from  the  Immediate  oil  sands  e.xploitatlon 
contest  by  dropping  Its  application  for  a 
commercial  permit.  The  decision  was  esyte- 
clally  significant  because  of  Shell's  preferred 
position  on  the  list  of  applicants,  bel:ig  first 
m  line  after  Syncrude    Shell  cited  as  major 
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reasons  the  Arctic  prospects  and  Its  Inten- 
tions to  concentrate  more  heavily  on  West 
and  East  Coast  offshore  drilling 

Shell  win  continue  its  drilling  program  In 
Hecate  Strait  between  the  British  Columbia 
maiu  land  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
in  which  it  had  completed  10  dry  holes  and 
spudded  the  eleventh  at  the  beginning  of 
N./vember. 

Shell  IS  also  moving  full  speed  ahead  with 
constniotiou  of  a  second  oJTshnre  drilling 
platform,  twin  of  its  Pacific  coast  platform, 
in  a  Halifax  shipyard.  The  company  will 
carry  out  an  extensive  wildratting  program 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  off  the  Nova 
ikotax  shore,  where  It  has  a  big  spread  of 
subsea  exploration  permits. 

With  Shell  definitely  out  of  the  oil  -sands 
picture  tor  the  near  term,  and  three  oi  tne 
four  participants  in  the  Syncrude  group 
I  Atlantic-RJchfield,  Cities  Service.  Imperial 
Oil  and  Bnii.jh  American)  deeply  involved 
in  the  Arctic,  the  outlook  for  any  further 
efforts  tj  exploit  the  oil  sands  beyond  the 
pending  Syncrude  project  appears  quite 
remote. 

On  the  East  Coast,  a  major  oil  discovery 
would  find  an  immediate  market  In  the 
Atlantic  Provinces,  wliere  two  major  retin- 
eries  and  one  smaller  plant  operate  exclu- 
sively on  imported  crude.  If  large  enough,  it 
could  invade  the  Montreal  luHrket  new  heid 
by  imported  crude. 

On  tae  West  Coa:,t,  with  Shell  the  blanket 
permit  holder,  an  oil  discovery  could  make 
Bnt.sh  CoUimbici  belt-sulTicieut- -it  nov.  has  a 
gap  of  abcut  4U.O00  b  d  between  internal 
production  and  consumption — and  perhaps 
retain  some  cf  the  Piiget  Sound  market  where 
Shell  has  a  refinery  at  Anarcortes. 


DISTRICT  CHILDREN  ARE  GIVEN  IN- 
STRUCTION IN  NATIONALISM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLV.\.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  it  has  become  commonplace  for  a 
radical  minority  to  defile  the  Nation's 
flag  in  immature,  arrogant,  and  insolent 
display  of  dissent,  I  take  the  greatest 
pride  and  pleasure  in  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  two  women  who 
seek  to  instill  in  youngsters  a  love  of  our 
country  and  our  flag. 

I  am  referring  to  Mrs.  Marie  Stewart, 
of  Munhall,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Dolores  Sebas- 
tian, of  Dravosburg,  teachers  in  the  Mif- 
flin Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 
and  residents  of  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Stewart 
teaches  the  ninth  grade  in  the  school; 
Mrs.  Sebastian  the  sixth.  But  they  do 
more  than  instruct  their  students  in 
classwork,  they  encourage  and  develop 
in  them  respect  for  America,  its  flag  and 
its  national  symbols.  They  have  been 
cited  for  their  efforts  by  the  Freedom 
Foundation  in  Valley  Forge. 

Unfortunately,  public  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  patriotic  endeavors  too 
often  is  missed  because  of  the  violent 
acts  of  the  irresponsible,  irreverent  min- 
ority. Therefore,  I  was  most  gratified  to 
see  public  attention  focused  on  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Sebastian 
through  an  article  written  by  Douglas 
Smock,  staff  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Smock's  story  in  the 
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Record  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it.  I  am  sure  when  they  have,  they  will 
join  me  in  commending  these  two  fine 
women  and  holding  them  up  to  the  Na- 
tion as  true  examples  of  true  Americans 

District  Children  Are  Given  Instruction 
IN  Nationalism 

SPLASHING    or    us.    SYMBOLS    IN    CLASS 
XMPHASiZEb    PATRIOTISM 

(By  Douglas  Smock) 
News  casts  flash  scenes  of  American  youths 
burning  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"And  I  wondir  have  I  been  doing  every- 
thing that  I  could  do?"  asks  Marie  Stewart 
head  social  studies  teacher  at  Mifflin  Ele- 
mentary and  Junior  High  School  in  Lincoln 
Place. 

Lack  of  respect  for  national  symbols  and  a 
general  decline  in  patriotism  have  prompted 
Mrs.  Stewart  and  a  colleague  at  Mifflin  :,chool 
Mrs.  Dolores  K.  Sebastian,  a  sixth  grade 
teacher,  to  revive  patriotism  Instruction. 

em    GRADE    ASSEMBLIES 

Mrs.  Stewart  encourages  students  to  par- 
ticipate m  ninth  grade  graduation  assemblies 
featuring  patriotic  themes. 

"I  present  patriotism  to  the  students  be- 
cau.se  I  feel  that  I  have  to.  I  feel  that  we  need 
It,"  Mrs.  Stewart,  a  city  schools  teacher  for 
20  years,  said. 

"Our  assemblies  used  to  have  other  themes, 
like  the  family,  but  In  the  last  few  years,  Ifs 
always  been  patriotism,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Sebastian,  whose  class  displays  in- 
clude lar?;e  presentations  of  American  sym- 
bols, said:  'We  kind  of  splash  with  It  (pa- 
triotism). More  places  should  be  doing  this" 

In  the  heavily  industrial  Lincoln  Place  dis- 
trict, located  In  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  city  next  to  West  MlfHln,  rebellious  move- 
ments haven't  been  strong,  the  teachers  said. 

"In  my  16  years  as  a  teacher,  I've  only  had 
one  student  who  wouldn't  salute  the  flag," 
Mrs  Sebastian  said. 

But  the  students,  like  the  10-year-old  who 
wouldn't  salute  the  flag,  aren't  pressured  to 
conform,  she  said. 

"We  Just  tried  to  create  an  atmosphere  to 
make  him  appreciate  America,"  Mrs.  Stewart, 
who  had  the  student  In  a  later  grade,  said. 

And  the  teachers  said  feelings  toward  pa- 
triotism among  their  students  haven't 
changed  much  In  recent  years. 

CRITICISM  DE^'ELOPS  SLOWLV 

Critical  attitudes  toward  their  country 
don't  really  develop  In  students  until  the 
ninth  grade,  though,  they  said. 

"Ninth  graders  are  beginning  to  resent 
what  la  facing  them,"  Mrs.  Stewart  said. 

She  said,  however,  that  they  are  still  en- 
thusiastic to  perform  in  class  assemblies  with 
heavy  patriotic  overtones. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  of  4108  Superior  St..  Mun- 
hall, and  Mrs.  Sebastian,  of  722  Plttsburgh- 
McKeesport  Road.  Dravosburg,  have  each  won 
Teacher's  Medals  from  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion In  Valley  Forge  for  promotion  of  pa- 
triotism In  the  schools. 


"WE  DO  CARE" 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1971 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May, 
1968.  a  group  of  warm-hearted,  con- 
cerned women  in  Fairview  Park.  Ohio, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
banded  together  to  form  the  "We  Do 
Care"  program. 
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"We  Do  Care"  is  dedicated  to  seeing  to 
it  that  Fairview  Park  servicemen  do  not 
fed  forgotten.  Mothers,  wives,  families, 
friends  and  public -spirited  citizens  meet 
weekly  to  pack  boxes  for  these  young 
men  mailing  them  home-baked  goods, 
candy,  gum,  books,  writing  materials, 
p-oom'lng  aids,  gift  items  and  so  forth. 
Each  man  receives,  through  "We  Do 
Care,"  a  monthly  newsletter,  the  local 
newspaper  and  a  birthday  card. 

Of&ces  of  this  splendid  group  are  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beekman,  22218  Spencer  Lane, 
Fairview  Park,  chairman;  Mrs.  Marge 
Dickey,  20740  Eastwood,  vice  chairman; 
Mrs  Vera  Petras,  20554  Stanford  Ave- 
nue, secretary;  Mrs.  Alice  Karg.  Fairview 
Park  City  Hall,  treasurer.  I  feel  certain 
that  any  of  the.se  outstanding  ladies 
would  be  pleased  to  take  a  moment  to 
an.5wer  requests  for  information  from 
other  communities  interested  in  organiz- 
ing similar  groups.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  "We  Do  Care"  and  I 
can  testify  to  the  devotion  they  show  to 
our  servicemen  during  these  times  of 
great  trial. 

Their  reward  is  in  the  enthusiastic  and 
touching  responses  of  the  young  men 
themselves,  and  I  wi.<=h  to  share  with 
tha=e  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record  the  letters  of  thanks  "We  Do 
Care"  has  received  for  their  recent 
Christmas  packages. 

I  include  the  letters  as  follows: 

De.'.r  "We  Do  Care"  I  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  for  the  delicious  cookies  and  use- 
ful gifts  so  much.  The  West  Life  newspapers 
are  especially  appreciated.  It  sure  Is  good  to 
read  hometown  news  for  a  change. 

I  think  "We  Do  Care"  is  the  best  organiza- 
tion anyone  could  ever  want  to  be  a  part  of. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  and  say  hello  to  Fair- 
view  Park. 

Yours  truly, 

Pfc   John  Gabel. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Your  Christmas  pack- 
age was  received  in  excellent  condition, 
you've  got  to  be  one  of  the  finest  group  of 
people  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  cookies  and  candy  has  already  been 
shared  and  eaten  up  by  the  men  in  the  com- 
pany. Everything  was  delicious.  I  don't  know 
how  you  packed  all  those  goodies  in  that  one 
small  box.  You  must  be  a  master  mind! 

I'm  now  driving  a  5000  gal.  tanker  on  con- 
voy into  the  Central  High  Lands,  my  time  Is 
going  by  much  faster  than  It  was  when  I  was 
pulling  guard  duty.  Have  you  received  all  the 
forms?  I  have  sent  all  of  them  after  the 
package  got  to  me. 

God  Bless  and  take  care, 

Pfc.  Dana  Landreth. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  would  like  to  take 
some  of  this  space  to  try  to  express  my  sin- 
cere feeling  of  thanks  to  all  of  you  back 
there  in  the  world  that  took  the  time  and 
effort  to  help  make  Christmas  over  here  a 
little  better.  It  really  gives  me  a  warm  feel- 
ing In  my  heart  to  know  that  there  are  peo- 
ple back  in  the  world  that  think  about  us 
over  here  other  than  our  wives  and  families. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happv  New  Year  to  all  of  you  back 
In  the  "WORLD". 

Pfc.  James  H.  BtrrcHABT. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Received  my  Christ- 
mas box  and  again  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  sincere  thoughtfulness. 

I  hope  you  all  have  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
Mid  a  prosperous  New  Year. 

Tim  Adams. 

P.S — See  you  all  when  I  get  home! 
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Dear  "We  Do  Care":  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  Christmas  package.  I  really 
appreciated  It.  It  was  an  outstanding  pack- 
age. In  fact  it  was  the  best  package  I've  ever 
received.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  liked 
it.  It  was  almost  like  sitting  In  my  living 
room  opening  presents.  I  can  always  pretend. 
Thanks  again, 

Sp  4  Pked  Benson. 
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Dear  "We  Do  Care":  I  wovUd  like  to  extend 
my  warmest  thanks  for  the  Christmas  pack- 
age. It  Is  good  to  know  that  you're  not  for- 
gotten at  home.  Sometimes  It  Is  hard  to  put 
into  words  what  goes  through  your  mind 
when  you  get  something  from  home.  It  makes 
that  10.070  miles  from  home  seem  short. 

Again  I  would  like  to  thank  everyone  con- 
nected with  "We  Do  Care"  for  showing  they 
do  care. 

Sgt.  Ebwin  R.  Haettick. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  :  I  received  your  pack- 
age tonight  and  was  quite  stirprlsed.  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
thoughtfulness  in  preparing  such  an  elabo- 
rate package  for  us  servicemen.  I'm  sure  that 
each  serviceman  overseas  would  also  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulness  In  bring- 
ing the  Christmas  spirit  to  him. 

Thank  you  once  again  and  I'm  sure  that 
your  consideration  and  care  for  us  service- 
men shall  be  rewarding  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Scott. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care":  Received  the  pack- 
age two  days  ago  and  v.a=  completely  sur- 
prised by  the  contents.  It  was  really  great 
to  receive  all  of  the  Items  It  contained.  Every- 
thing was  very  much  appreciated.  Right  now 
I'm  working  both  day  and  night  !n  the  Per- 
sonnel Office,  so  as  soon  as  work  eases  up,  I'll 
write  a  couple  of  lines  about  Sekwaeblsch 
hp.ll. 

Sp  4  Lawrence  A.  Tr.\ffis. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care  :  Thank  yo*^very  much. 
I;'s  nice  to  know  that  people  In  your  own 
town  care.  Once  again,  thank  you. 

Sgt.    RUSS    MiNERD. 


Again  a  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  you  at 
"We  Do  Care" — probably  the  only  organiza- 
tion In  the  world  that  has  the  true  Christ- 
mas Spirit  365  days  a  year — which  reminds 
me — Merry  Christmas! 

Sp4  Steve  Robbins. 

Hi  FAiRviEwrrES.  Think  Robbie  really 
summed  it  up  pretty  well  how  we  all  feel 
when  a  package  comes  in  from  home,  espe- 
cially around  the  holidays.  We  are  about  300 
miles  from  any  fighting  here  In  Banghoh  and 
the  accommodations  have  to  be  the  best  in 
the  Army.  Even  with  all  these  privileges  and 
luxuries  the  greatest  thing  to  any  of  us  Is 
still  hearing  from  home.  The  Job  you  people 
are  doing  is  really  appreciated  and  I  look 
forward  to  meeting  v.-ith  you  when  I  get  back 
to  "the  world".  Happy  holidays  and  take 
care. 

Sp4  Gregg   DeCrank 

Dear  Hometown  Folks:  Needless  to  say  I 
wM  flabbergasted  when  I  received  your  fan- 
tastic Christmas  package.  Your  thoughtful- 
ness filled  me  with  joy  and  with  pride  In  my 
community.  A  great  deal  of  research  must 
have  been  done  on  the  needs  of  a  serlvceman 
in  Vietnam,  because  everything  In  that  great 
big  box  Is  useful  over  here  and  hard  to  find. 
Even  simple  things  like  a  colored  autumn 
leaf  and  a  pine  cone  possess  a  special  signif- 
icance over  here. 

Most  of  my  friends  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  people  of  my  hometown  have  de- 
voted so  much  time  and  energy  In  remember- 
ing their  servicemen.  I'm  sure  that  all  of 
the  other  fellows  feel  the  same  pride  as  I  do. 
Y'our  kindness  represents  such  an  intangible 
asset  that  all  of  us  an  can  draw  strength 
from  during  our  separation  from  our  family 
a:id  friends.  May  you  all  enjoy  a  joyous  holi- 
day season. 

God  Bless  You  All. 

Lt.  Thomas  R.  Panek. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  and  say  thank  you  to 
you  and  the  We  Do  Care  Committee  for  the 
packages  that  you  are  sending  me  here  in 
Vietnam,   I   really   appreciate   the   packages. 

I  have  been  in  Vietnam  for  two  months 
now,  and  I  have  received  two  packages  from 
the  We  Do  Care  Committee.  Both  packages 
were  outstanding. 

The  thing  I  enjoy  most  about  receiving  the 
packages  is  sharing  them  with  my  friends. 
I  am  always  very  proud  to  explain  to  them 
that  the  packages  are  sent  to  me  from  friends 
in  my  home  town.  I  explain  the  ptirpose  and 
the  objectives  of  the  We  Do  Care  Committee 
and  also  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Fairview  Park.  I  only  wish  that  there  were 
more  organizations  like  the  We  Do  Care 
Committee  supporting  the  men  here  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Again  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtfulne.s.'!  and  generosity. 
Sincerely, 

Sp4  Ceis  Oleba. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Just  a  note  to  ."say  "We 
Do  Thank  You".  Just  received  your  wonder- 
ful Christmas  Package.  Of  Course,  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Sp4  Oregg  DeCrane,  but  we  all  get 
a  bl"^  kick  out  of  the  packages  (.<:ometimes 
old  Gregg  will  even  let  us  open  a  package! — 
just  one  apiece,  though).  Makes  no  differ- 
ence where  your're  from  In  "the  land  of  the 
big  PX"  be  It  Fairview  Park  or  Bangor.  Maine 
(like  ole  Yankee  me)  anything  from  any- 
where In  the  states  is  really  a  slice  of  home 
for  all  of  us.  We  all  have  it  relatively  nice 
in  Thailand,  so  just  think  what  these  pack- 
ages mean  to  the  guys  that  are  really  "up 
front". 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  would  certainly  like 
to  thank  you  for  sending  the  Christmas  pack- 
age to  me  In  Korea.  I  was  sure  surprised  to 
receive  It,  and  I  can  use  and  enjoy  every- 
thing you  sent.  It  sure  Is  a  good  feeling  to 
hear  from  people  back  In  the  world,  and  It 
was  very  thoughtful  of  you.  Many  of  my 
friends  also  shared  and  enjoyed  In  the  bene- 
fits of  your  work.  The  cookies  were  real  good, 
and  enjoyed  by  everyone.  I  sincerely  hope  all 
of  you  and  yours  have  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New  Year. 

GI  on  Location. 

ToM  Prichardson. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Your  box  arrived  In 
good  condition.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Capt.  E.  F.  Larson,  Jr. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Your  box  arrived  In 
good  condition.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SP/4  Tom  Rjchardson. 


Hello  there  "We  Do  Care"  Received  your 
huge  box  of  many  goodies  today  and  for  the 
ftrst  time  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words.  It  sure 
Is  nice  to  get  mall  from  home,  but  I  never 
expected  to  receive  a  whole  box  full  of  Christ- 
mas presents.  I  can't  thank  you  enough,  not 
only  for  your  gift,  but  just  to  know  that 
there  are  some  people  who  do  care.  When 
I  get  home.  I'd  like  to  thank  you  personally, 
but  until  then,  please  accept  this  letter  of 
thanks.  Christmas  day  will  be  a  Merry  Chrls- 
ir.as  after  all. 

Sincerely, 

Capt.  Evert  F.  Larson.  Jr. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  thank  you  people 
for  the  package  which  you  sent  me.  I  did 
like  what  you  sent  me  and  I  felt  great  reading 
some  more  ncwspajjers  from  heme.  I  miss 
the  States,  but  not  as  much  as  I  did  before. 
Well,  that's  it  for  now  I'll  UTlte  when  I  get 
to  my  next  base. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  TueoS. 


7330 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  received  your  package 
and  It  was  really  beautiful.  I  want  you  to 
know  the  package  was  well  appreciated.  You 
must  really  be  a  wonderful  group  to  be  so 
considerate.  I  was  really  surprised  to  get  such 
a  gift.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  I  hop>e  you  and  your  families  have  a 
Happy  Chrlstnms  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
May  Ood  Bleea  and  take  care  of  all  of  you. 
Many  Happy  Returns, 

JoN  E.  Scott. 

Dear  "Wb  Do  Care"  I  received  your  box 
In  good  condition.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Sgt.  Brao  Hellriecal. 

Dear   Mrs.   Beekman    and   "We  Do   Care" 

First;  of  all.  Congratulations  on  receiving  that 
oommendatton  from  the  President!  I  don't 
suppKxe  you  can  get  much  more  recognition 
than  that — down  here  on  earth  anyway.  Good 
show! 

Thanks  for  the  birthday  card! 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Williams. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Thank  you  very  much 
for  my  Christmas  package  find  the  guys  on 
my  lx>at  say  thanlL  you  also.  Fortunately. 
I  will  be  able  to  spend  Christmas  with  my 
wife  In  the  States,  as  we  do  not  leave  for  the 
Western  Pacific  until  January. 

Things  have  improved  quite  a  lot  since  we 
have  left  the  yard  (Mare  Island  Naval  Ship 
Yard)  and  have  gotten  a  new  XO  who  is 
more  on  the  enlisted  men's  side.  That's  all 
for  now.  So  thank  you  again  and  rememlser 
that  we  are  behind  you  all  the  way. 

Merry  Christmas  to  All  and  A  Happy  New 
Year. 

Sincerely, 

STS  2fSS)  A.  P.  Hates.  Jr. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Thank  you  doesn't 
seem  like  very  much  to  say  to  the  city  that 
I  am  proud  of.  Out  of  all  the  people  I  have 
met.  during  my  last  2  years  In  the  service, 
none  of  them  can  say  with  proof  that  their 
city  cares  about  them.  I  can  and  for  that 
I'm  proud  to  say  I  live  in  Palrvlew  Park. 
Ohio. 

I'm  one  of  the  lucky  guys  who  will  be 
home  for  Christmas  this  year.  I'll  only  bo 
home  for  a  few  days,  but  at  least  I'll  be  able 
to  be  home  to  enjoy  Christmas  day. 

My  squadron  Is  due  to  go  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean January  5.  1971  and  return  on  July  3. 
1971.  We  work  12  hours  a  day  and  usually 
sleep  the  other  12  except  for  drills  and  war 
games  which  usually  take  4  hours.  It's  hard 
work  but  we  have  fun. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  package  sind  the 
great  city  I  am  a  part  of. 
Your  truly. 

ACS  Michael  L.  Scbnitz. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't 
havs  enough  words  to  say  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate your  efforts.  It's  still  good  to  think 
that  you  would  take  time  out  of  your  day  to 
heiu  us. 

"Thank  you  very  much, 

PFC  Kenny  Meuseh. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  really  appreciated 
this  package.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  re- 
membering me  and  I  thank  you  for  sending 
It. 

PFC  Prank  A.  Balass. 

Dear  "We  Do  Case"  I  want  to  thank  you 
again  for  your  concern  about  me.  Everything 
sort  of  gave  me  a  funny  feeling  in  my  stom- 
ach knowing  everyone  back  there  cares.  I 
hope  you  all  h&ve  a  very  nice  Christmas  and 
a  great  new  year. 

David  Banker  SP/4. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Your  box  arrived  In 
good  condition.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SP/4  Ross  V.  Bontempo 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dear  "We  Do  Care  '  Hi.  the  box  arrived 
in  good  condition  that  I  received  and  was 
greatly  appreciated  laecause  it  showed  that 
where  ever  the  service  men  from  Palrview 
Bark  go  there  Is  always  someone  at  home 
thinking  about  them.  I  appreciate  the  hours 
that  went  into  making  the  box  possible. 
The  cookies  were  delicious  and  the  two  pa- 
pers Informing.  P>re8ently,  I  am  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  Medlterranlan  tmd  you  never 
know  when  a  mall  plane  Is  going  to  come 
aboard.  Sometimes,  we  have  gone  for  4  or  5 
days  without  mall  and  when  It  finally  does 
oome  It  Is  really  appreciated  especially  If 
there  is  a  letter  or  things  from  the  people 
In  the  home  town. 

Keep  up  the  good  work, 

Thomas  Q.  Stamatis,  AQF2. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  find  it  hard  to  write 
the  words  I  feel  for  this  gift  you  have  given 
me,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  thought  behind 
the  gflft.  Servicemen  in  Vietnam  are  always 
concerned  about  whether  people  really  do 
care  about  them  back  In  the  world.  It  proves 
to  be  a  great  morale  booster  when  a  man 
receives  a  special  gift  from  his  own  Home- 
town. I  am  going  to  share  ttiis  gift  with  my 
buddies,  since  we  are  all  very  close  over  here. 
We  all  thank  you  greatly  for  caring  about 
us  over  here  in  Vietnam. 
Thank  you. 

PFC  Frank  R.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Dear  "We  Do  Carc  "  Your  box  arrived  in 
good  condition.  I  really  enjoyed  the  gifts  I 
received.  Thanks  again  and  please  keep  up 
the  good  work. 

Sgt.  L.  E.  FALQrrr. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Your  box  arrived  In 
good  condition.  You'll  never  know  how 
thankful  I  am  to  the  We  Do  Care  people,  not 
Just  for  sending  packages  or  the  newspa- 
pers, but  mainly  and  mostly  for  the  spirit 
y'all  have,  and  believe  it  or  not  you  do  give 
it  to  us.  So  In  short  thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Ross  A.  Meder. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Your  box  arrived  In 
goc<l  condition.  It  was  reaily  thoughtful  of 
you  but  I  enjoyed  the  leaf  you  enclosed  the 
most.  I  haven't  seen  the  leaves  change  In 
Cleveland  for  2  years  now.  I  laugh  when  I 
think  about  all  of  you  raking  them  but  be- 
lieve me.  I  will  not  complain  about  raking 
them  next  fall  when  I'm  "OUT". 

L  CPL  Jeff  J.  Hurst. 


TO    ALL   TJIOSE    WHO    DO    CAKE    I    thauk    all    Of 

you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  It  wus 
really  nice  of  all  cf  you  to  make  such  a 
beautjful  package.  I  enjoyed  unwrapping 
every  little  thing.  It  had  put  me  in  mind  of 
home  a  lot. 

.My   personal   opinion  of  your  group,  "We 
Do  C.Tre  " — it  is  very  good  and  also  well  or- 
ganized. Yi)u  have  ni.;de  me  very  happy  :aici 
may  God  Bless  and  take  care   n  all  of  you. 
.Ml  mv  love  to  all. 

L.  CPL  JON  E.  Scorr. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care  "  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  "We  Do  Care"  Christ- 
mas package.  There  truly  is  no  place  like 
home  in  our  hearts  overseas  and  its  people 
that  make  up  groups  such  as  yours  that 
remind  us  all  every  day  how  much  home 
means  to  us  and  how  much  we  mean  to 
home. 

Love  to  all  of  you, 

Sgt.  Steve  Cseplo,  USMC. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  would  like  to  know 
who  is  responsible  for  sending  this  package? 
Whoever  It  is  I  would  like  to  say  "Thank 
you  very  kindly"!  Because  it  really  means  a 
iot  to  you  when  yoii  get  a  package  like  thi.s 
in  the  mall!  Because  It  Is  really  something 
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to  know  that  romeone  does  care  back  in  the 
world.  Have  a  Merry  Chrtstnns  and  a  HaDovi 


Thanks, 


Jerry  Setzer  SP/5. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Again  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
the  Christmas  box  from  your  committee 
Everything  In  the  box  will  be  put  to  good 
use.  It's  nice  to  have  a  group  of  people  in 
my  home  town  who  really  care.  I  guess 
that's  why  the  committee  got  its  name  R*. 
celvlng  a  box  like  this  especially  around  this 
time  of  the  year  makes  one's  stay  over  her« 
a  little  more  bearable. 

Thank  you  once  again. 

Sgt.  DouBLAS  E.  Harala. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  box  of  goodies  and  Christmas  pres- 
ents. I  hope  all  of  the  other  servicemen  from 
Palrvlew  appreciate  what  everyone  at  home 
are  doing  for  us  as  much  as  I  do. 
Thank  you  again, 

Jerry  O'Brien  BT3. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care  "  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the 
Christmas  package  that  you  all  took  the  time 
to  send  to  me.  When  I  received  It  hardly  any- 
one could  believe  that  It  was  from  the  peo- 
ple of  my  home  town.  They  had  never  heard 
of  anything  like  It.  You  are  all  something  to 
be  very  proud  of. 

Thankfully  and  Sincerely, 

SN  C.  Bill  Winzig. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  package,  I  really  enjoyed  it.  It  arrived 
exactly  on  the  day  of  my  birthday.  Thank  you 
for  remembering. 

Your  friend, 

Sgt.  Jack  J  Hare  Jr. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  would  like  to  express 
my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  those  who 
contributed  their  time  and  efforts  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Christmas  package.  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  "We  Do  Care"  of 
Fairview  Park,  all  items  In  the  package  were 
in  excellent  condition.  The  intimate 
wrappings  of  each  item  made  It  even  more 
heartwarming  as  I  realize  the  thoughts  that 
went  Into  each  and  every  one.  The  items  were 
very  appropriate  and  useful:  for  example  the 
pocket  books  will  of  course  be  read  and  then 
taken  to  the  local  hospital  where  I'm  sure 
they  will  be  re-read.  The  home  made  cookies 
were  delicious  and  greatly  appreciated. 

Again,  my  sincere  thanks  and  may  every- 
one enjoy  a  healthy  and  happy  1971. 

SMSgt.  John  Provan. 


Dear  "'We  Do  Care"  If  you  only  knew  Just 
how  much  this  little  box  has  meant  to  me, 
Vjy  you  ser.dlng  It  to  me  this  far  away  from 
home. 

To  me  as  an  American  fighting  man  in  Viet- 
nam so  far  away  from  the  ones  that  he  loves 
so  much,  for  you  to  do  this  means  that  at 
least  some  of  the  people  back  home  are  at 
least  thinking  about  him.  The  way  that  life 
is  today  you  really  don't  know  if  the  man  that 
stays  in  the  Army  is  doing  the  Job  that  he 
would  be  doing,  because  the  U.S.  Army  man 
is  given  the  big  Job  of  trying  to  keep  our 
country  free  so  that  our  children  to  come 
may  live  to  be  a  FREE  person  in  the  years 
to  come.  To  me  my  whole  life  is  for  one  reason 
und  that  Is  to  make  sure  that  ray  family, 
friends,  country  are  able  to  stay  FREE,  and  I 
would  even  give  my  life  for  this  Great  Coun- 
try that  we  live  In  today. 

bear  friends  I  am  a  man  of  29  years  old 
and  I  have  a  wife  and  4  children  that  I  hope 
one  day  can  say  that  my  father  was  a  man 
that  believed  that  the  country  that  we  live 
in  today  is  great.  So  you  see  this  little  box 
makes  me  feel  that  you  have  a  heart  of  gold 
to  do  this  little  thing  for  me  and  someday 
may  Ood  show  you  in  his  own  way  how  he 
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feels  about  what  you  have  done  for  thta  one 
man  so  far  from  his  home  and  family.  In 
closing  may  I  say  that  in  my  heart  the  people 
from  Palrvlew  Park.  Ohio  wUl  be  In  my  heart 
and  prayers  forever. 

'^  SSa  Allen  D.  Moore. 


DEAR  "We  Do  Care"  I  would  like  to  ex- 
nress  my  thanks  for  the  Christmas  box.  It's 
very  kind  of  you  to  take  the  effort  »nd  time 
to  do  so.  Much  appreciated. 

Oabt  Webster. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  was  very  delighted 
to  receive  the  very  nice  Christmas  package 
from  you.  The  presents  really  made  my  day. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  being  so  considerate. 
I'm  glad  you  care!  Thanks  again  and  have 
a  Merry  Christmas  too ! 

PPC  Richard  L.  Schwabk. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Thank  you  so  much 
for  all  vou  have  done  for  all  our  servicemen. 
My  husband  is  home  now  from  overseas — 
but  while  he  was  in  Thailand  your  remem- 
bering him  meant  so  much  to  him,  and  to 
me  because  someone  else  was  thinking  of 
him,  too.  And  now,  even  tho  we  are  together 
again  and  in  the  U.S.,  your  remembrance  still 
means  so  much.  A  serviceman's  pay  Is  so 
small,  and  it  looks  like  we  won't  be  able  to 
go  home  for  Christmas  this  year.  When  we 
got  your  box.  it  was  like  being  told  that 
someone  under.etood  and  cared.  Thank  you  so 
much  from  both  of  us  for  the  box  of  goodies 
a!'.d  love. 

Sincerely, 

Vickie  Coleman,  wife  of 

Sgt.  Richard  Coleman. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Thanks  for  remember- 
ing me  with  a  package  of  goodies  for  Xmas. 
I  really  never  expected  one  now  that  I've  re- 
turned from  Vietnam. 

I  wan'  to  expresj  my  appreciation  to  you, 
Mrs.  Beekman,  for  speaking  to  Congressman 
Mlnshall  regarding  a  stateside  assignment 
rather  than  back  over  seas  again.  Here  at  Ft. 
Stewart,  I  work  in  the  I.D.  card  section  and 
handle  "retired  activities",  which  Involves 
processing  applications  and  cards  for  re- 
nted career  men  and  their  dependents  (also 
d:-aoled  veterans*  in  the  S.E.U.S.  (mainly 
Fljrida). 

I  won't  be  able  to  come  home  for  Christ- 
mas, but  plan  to  come  up  over  New  Years. 
for  a  week  or  so. 

Be^t  wishes  for  Happy  Holidays  and  the 
coming  year. 

SP5  Bob  McKee. 

DE.fR  We  Do  Care"  It's  a  gas  to  know  that 
there  are  people  such  as  yourselves  on  earth. 
Right  on,  people!  Give  peace  a  chance — We've 
o'lly  Jus:  began. 

SP'4  Russell  Bierman. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care":  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  box  of  "goodies"  you  sent  me. 
Things  like  this  are  very  much  appreciated 
by  servicemen  especially  overseas.  But  I  am 
married  and  have  my  wife  and  kids  with 
me.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  very  great  favor 
of  you.  There  are  many  men  that  live  In 
the  barracks  who  are  not  married  and  don't 
have  a  family  to  write  to  them.  Could  you 
please  send  my  parcels  to  one  of  these  fellows 
Instead  of  me.  He  doesn't  get  much  mall  and 
is  a  young  fellow  a  long  ways  from  home  and 
very  much  alone.  Please  mall  next  parcel  to 
AlO  M.  W.  Shappell  P.R.  XXX-XX-XXXX  95th 
CES  APO  New  York  09677. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

SSGT.  Jim  R.  Mettlsr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DsAB  "We  Do  Caee":  Your  box  was  re- 
ceived In  very  good  condition.  Your  thought- 
fulness  was  much  appreciated.  I  could  not 
believe  people  back  home  really  cared  that 
much.  I  am  doing  well  but  will  be  glad  to 
see  good  old  Palrvlew  Park  and  North  Oim.- 
sted.  Ohio  next  December  19th. 
Sincerely. 

SP/4  Okralo  a.  Carpxr. 

Dear  "We  Do  Ca»«":  Just  a  few  lines  to 
say  thank  you  for  the  package.  It  Is  really 
nice  of  you  to  remember  me.  Thank  you 
very  much.  It  Is  well  appreciated. 

The  weather  here  for  the  last  couple  of 
days  has  been  nothing  but  rain  and  miser- 
able weather.  It  really  makes  you  miserable 
and  very  unhappy.  But  It  could  be  worse.  The 
holiday  season  will  soon  be  here.  Hope  you 
have  a  wonderful  Thanksgiving  and  a  Joyous 
Christmas  and  New  Year.  Hope  all  goes  well 
for  you  and  your  family. 

My  time  "In  the  long  three  year  night- 
mare" will  soon  be  coming  to  an  end.  At  the 
present  time,  I  have  only  nine  months  and 
days  before  my  discharge.  1971  will  be  the 
year  a  lot  of  guys  get  out  of  the  service  and 
all  of  us  will  be  overjoyed.  Well,  that's  Just 
about  all  I  have  to  say  for  now.  Take  care  and 
God  Bless  You  All. 

Oreo  Rusyniak. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  of  vou  for  Including  my  name  on  your 
mailing  list.  I  can  not  say  that  It  came  as 
any  surprise  as  my  Mother  has  told  me  to 
look  for  it.  It  Is  good  to  know  that  there 
are  people  such  as  yourselves  who  do  care 
about  the  men  In  the  service  who  are  away 
from  home. 

I  work  In  the  Central  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting Office  In  Vietnam.  We  are  located 
at  Long  Benh  which  Is  about  12  miles 
from  Saigon.  I  am  fortunate  In  that  as  far 
as  Vietnam  is  concerned  this  Is  a  very  safe 
spot  to  be.  In  my  work  I  am  responsible  for 
keeping  the  various  checking  accounts  used 
bv  this  office  in  good  order.  I  also  do  the 
final  balancing  and  correcting  of  the  month- 
ly payrolls  and  prepare  the  necessary  docu- 
ments for  shipping  them  to  the  Finance 
Center  in  Indianapolis.  It  keeps  me  very 
busy  for  about  '-j  of  each  month,  but  the 
other  '/2  of  the  month  I  have  very  little  to 
do.  Even  so  I'm  required  to  be  In  the  office 
from  7:30  to  6:00  at  least  6  and  occasionally 
7  days  a  week.  Our  recreation  over  here  con- 
sists of  sports,  leagues  both  within  our  own 
company  and  with  the  other  companies  on 
post,  and  an  outdoor  movie  every  night,  even 
when  It  rains. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
your   thoughtfullness. 

Bob  Shockey  SP'5. 
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I  could  be  here  to  help  them  with   their 
problems,  etc.  They  are  such  great  guys. 

Once  again.  Thank  you.  I'm  remembering 
you  all  in  my  prayers. 
Sincerely, 

JBANNTX   KOVAC. 

Dear  "Wk  Do  Case"  I  received  the  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal  for  Broadcasting  and 
have  been  notified  of  promotion  soon  to  the 
rank  of  Staff  Sergeant.  I  thank  you  and  all 
the  people  of  We  Do  Care  for  their  kind  In- 
terest and  efforts.  Many  aervloemen,  espe- 
cially overseas,  look  forward  to  knowing  that 
the  people  at  home  care  what  happens  to 
them.  Merry  Christmas  and  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  prosperous  new  year  I 

Sgt.  Andrew  E.  Skucs. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  received  your  Christ- 
mas box  m  good  condition.  Although.  I.  my- 
self didn't  consume  all  the  "goodies",  the  kids 
who  did  were  completely  satisfied  and  I  wish 
to  express  their  thanks  as  they  can't  (In 
English) .  Although  it  Isn't  time  yet  for  their 
Xmas  they  were  happy — In  that  Innocsent 
spirit  which  kids  of  all  nations  are,  regard- 
less of  the  time  of  year. 

I  think  that  they  (the  kids)  have  the  right 
Idea,  Christ  and  Christmas  Is  a  24  hour  a 
day,  365  days  a  year  deal  and  I  hope  they 
keep  It,  I  know  I  will.  Merry  Christmas  and 
thanks. 

Peacefully, 

Richard  S.  Struaet,  ETN. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Thanks,  It  was  great 
getting  my  box.  Again  thanks  for  remember- 
ing the  service  man. 

Thanks 

James  R.  Caldwell,  PA. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care":  Your  box  arrived  in 
good  condition.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Lawrence  E.  Brown  IC-2. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  This  little  note  of  grat- 
itude could  never  begin  to  show  you  how 
much  this  package  meant  to  myself  and  my 
friends  that  It  was  shared  with. 

It  really  shows  that  people  back  home  DO 
CARE  about  the  soldiers  overseas. 

SP/4  Greg  D.  Oarris. 

Dear  ""We  Do  Care"  Your  box  arrived  In 
good  condition.  Whoever  made  those  cookies 
Is  the  best! 

Lt.  W.  J.  RIEKE. 

Dear  'We  Do  Care"  Thank  you  for  making 
my  holiday  seem  closer  to  home.  I  would  like 
to  wish  all  the  wonderful  people  of  '"WE  DO 
CARE"'  and  their  families  a  very  Merry 
Christmas.  God  Bless. 

SP4  Mike  Campbell. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  1  am  Indeed  very 
happy  and  thankful  for  receiving  the  pack- 
age that  you  have  sent  me.  It  is  nice  to  know 
that  some  people  care  about  servicemen 
many  miles  away  from  home.  I  received  your 
package  Dec.  7th  In  very  good  condition.  I 
have  also  received  letters  and  gifts  from 
people  all  over  the  city.  It  Is  really  a  great 
feeling  knowing  that  people  "'do  care"!  Again, 
I  thank  everyone. 
Sincerely, 

Sp-4  Bob  Coleman. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Hope  your  holidays 
were  happy  ones.  I'd  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  We  Do  Care  for  thinking  of  me  and 
sending  the  box  of  goodies.  There  were 
many  things  In  It  that  we  girls  can't  get. 
I'm  stationed  as  a  secretary  In  the  boonles 
with  the  1st  Cav  Dlv.  I've  been  In  Vietnam 
almost  six  months.  It's  been  a  real  experi- 
ence for  me.  I'm  sure  every  GI  that  received 
a  package  was  well  pleased.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult tour  for  these  young  men.  I'm  glad 


Dear  "Wk  Do  Care"  Thanks  for  the  pack- 
age you  sent — It  arrived  In  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  paperback  books  will  come  In  han- 
dy when  It's  too  cold  to  ride  a  motorcy- 
cle (my  source  of  transportation) .  The  cook- 
ies are  good  and  going  fast — especially  when 
your  buddies  get  the  word  somehow  that 
you've  recently  received  a  "care  package".  In 
any  case  I'd  like  to  thank  everyone  Involved 
with  the  "We  Do  Care"  program  for  their 
thoughtfulness  and  time. 
Sincerely, 

Sgt.  Bob  Williams. 

Dear  "We  Do  Cakb"  I  wish  you  a  Merry 
Christinas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.  At  this 
Joyous  time  of  the  year,  when  giving  and 
receiving  of  gifts  from  family  and  close 
friends  Is  a  very  happy  event,  nothing  Is 
more  cherished  than  to  be  remembered  by 
others.  I  would  like  to  take  ttils  opportunity 
to  thank  everyone  who  contributed  to  this 
package  of  "goodies".  I  will  be  home  on  leave 
after  Chrtstoias.  so  I  will  try  to  stop  In. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Tibchlkr. 
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DxAX  "Wx  Do  Case"  I  have  no  idea  what 
this  form  Is  or  U  you  want  It  back — but 
you're  getting  it  anyway. 

First  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  the  pack- 
age. Some  of  It  was  a  little  stale  but  all  of 
It  was  eaten  by  me  and  my  friends  down 
here.  I  really  aiq>reclate  knowing  that  some- 
one besides  my  immediate  family  knows  that 
I  am  stuck  in  the  Army.  I  guess  most  of 
you  mothers  have  sons  stuck  In  the  same 
boat  as  I  am.  My  mom  tells  me  that  It's 
Just  as  bad  on  her  as  It  Is  on  me. 

I  have  guys  from  LA.  to  Ouam  and  Bos- 
ton to  Tampa  here  on  my  floor  and  none 
of  them  have  ever  heard  of  any  group  like 
you  have  In  any  of  their  own  towns.  I  am 
qvilte  random  In  writing  but  what  I  mean  Is 
that  I  kind  of  got  the  feeling  that  these 
guys  wished  somebody  else  knew  where  they 
were.  Vor  most  of  these  guys  the  States  are 
as  lonely  as  Vietnam.  Of  course,  there  are 
those  who  wouldn't  care  either  way. 

Well,  that's  about  It.  Thanks  again. 

ROBEBT  M.  LUTSCH. 

Deas  "Wb  Do  Care"  My  family  and  I 
thank  you  all  so  very  much — we  wish  that 
you  all  had  a  very  Merry  Christmas.  Thank 
you  again. 

Obeo  Oraham. 

To  Everyone  donnected  with  "We  Do  Care" 
An    inspirational    message    especially    for 
you: 

One  Solitary  Lite 

He  was  bom  In  an  obscure  village,  the 
child  of  a  peasant  woman. 

He  grew  up  In  still  another  village,  where 
he  worked  In  a  carpenter  shop  until  he  was 
thirty. 

Then  for  three  years  he  was  an  Itinerant 
preacher. 

He  never  wrote  a  book. 

He  never  held  an  office. 

He  never  had  a  family  or  owned  a  house. 

He  didn't  go  to  college. 

He  never  visited  a  big  city. 

He  never  traveled  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  where  he  was  born. 

He  did  none  of  the  things  one  usually  as- 
sociates with  greatness. 

He  had  no  credentials  but  himself. 

He  was  only  thirty-three  when  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  turned  against  him. 

His  friends  ran  away. 

He  was  turned  over  to  his  enemies  and 
went  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial. 

He  was  nailed  to  a  cross  between  two 
thieves. 

While  he  was  dying,  his  executioners  gam- 
bled for  his  clothing,  the  only  property  he 
had  on  earth. 

When  he  was  dead,  he  was  laid  In  a  bor- 
rowed grave  through  the  pity  of  a  friend. 

Nineteen  centuries  have  come  and  gone, 
and  today  he  Is  the  central  figure  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  the  leader  of  mankind's  prog- 
ress. 

All  the  armies  that  ever  marched,  all  the 
navies  that  ever  sailed,  all  the  parliaments 
that  ever  sat,  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned, 
put  together,  have  not  affected  the  life  of 
man  on  this  earth  as  much  as  that  One  Soli- 
tary Life. 

To  wish  you  all  the  Joys  of  Christmas  and 
happiness  for  the  New  Year. 

RmsSd.  William  Cross. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Well,  here  It  Is,  my 
third  and  last  Christmas  In  the  Army,  and 
once  again  you  have  made  my  day  brighter. 
1  will  be  a  civilian  again  Dec.  26.  How  about 
that,  the  day  after  Christmas.  I  guess  I 
can't  win  them  all. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts.  You 
can't  Imagine  how  much  all  of  us  appreciate 
your  concern.  Thank  you  again  and  I  hope 
to  be  "back  on  the  block"  and  see  all  of  you 
soon. 

Yours  truly, 

Sgt.  George  D.  Miller. 
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Dear  "We  Do  Carl  "  Yesterday  my  husband 
and  I  received  your  Christmas  package.  We 
can't  tell  you  how  happy  we  were  to  receive 
it.  We  think  It  Is  such  a  wonderful  thing 
you  are  doing  for  all  of  the  boys  of  Fair- 
view.  Jerry  can  use  everything  you  sent  to 
him.  In  fact,  he  used  your  shoe  brush  al- 
ready last  night.  The  cookies  are  delicious. 
Thank  you  so  very  much.  Your  kindness  and 
generosity  vrtll  always  be  remembered. 

If  Jerry  gets  the  O.K.  from  the  Army,  he'll 
be  out  next  month  for  good  to  start  school 
back  In  Cleveland.  So,  we  should  be  home  in 
January. 

God  Bless  You, 

Linda  &  Jerrt  Schneerer. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  I  can't  thank  you 
people  enough.  Everyone  In  my  barracks  up 
here  wishes  they  were  from  Palrvlew  Park 
so  they  could  get  packages  from  people  they 
don't  know  personally.  I  hope  you  don't 
think  me  greedy  when  I  say  "keep  up  the 
good  work".  Please  tell  Helen  Phillips  111 
see  her  in  April.  Thanks  again. 
Sincerely, 

Sgt.  James  B.  Donnelly. 
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Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Thanks  an  awful  lot. 
I  don't  know  how  I  can  really  ever  say  thank 
you  properly.  Things  are  going  all  right 
for  us;  Beth  CVandevelde)  Is  expecting  our 
second  son  any  day.  It's  two  days  late  now. 
Owen,  Jr.  Is  Just  a  little  over  a  year  now. 
walking  everywhere,  and  trying  to  talk.  I 
wish  I  had  a  picture  for  you. 

Tell  Mr.  King  he  writes  a  fantastic  paper, 
and  It  Is  nice  to  get  It.  We  hear  about  Fair- 
view  so  very  seldom. 
Thanks  again, 

Sgt.  Owen  J.  Ruic. 

Dear  "Wb  Do  Care" — The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  my  son  sent  from  over- 
seas. As  you  can  see  he  was  really  pleased  to 
be  remembered  by  his  community  and  your 
good  work: 

"Talk  about  good  things  happening!  I  also 
received  another  package  today.  This  one  was 
from  the  City  of  Palrvlew  Park,  It's  called, 
'We  Do  Care'  and  It's  a  group  of  Individuals 
that  send  Christmas  packages  to  men  In  the 
armed  forces  overseas.  It  contains  little  es- 
sential Items  as  well  as  popcorn  and  candy. 
They're  all  wrapped  In  Christmas  wrappings. 
This  may  sound  funny,  but  I'm  planning  to 
stay  In  good  old  Palrvlew  Park  If  It's  at  all 
feasible.  There  Isn't  a  better  community  In 
the  whole  of  the  United  States.  I  think  a  Mrs. 
Walter  Beekman  deserves  a  special  note  of 
thanks  since  she's  the  primary  organizer  of 
this  wonderful  organization.  They  have  also 
been  sending  me  a  copy  of  'West  Life"  the 
local  newspaper.  It  may  not  seem  like  much 
but  over  here  it  means  a  lot." 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  Brickman. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"— I  would  like  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  all  those  gifts  you  sent 
me  for  Christmas.  They  were  really  appre- 
ciated. It  was  so  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  re- 
member me.  And  especially  I  appreciated 
those  delicious  Christmas  cookies. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  In  the 
We  Do  Care  program.  Please  do  continue  the 
"We  Do  Care"  program,  especially  for  those 
who  are  overseas,  and  are  vmable  to  get  home 
over  the  Holidays.  I'm  sure  your  remembering 
them  makes  their  Christmas  a  little  brighter. 

I  hope  you  and  your  families  have  a  very 
Blessed  Christmas  and  a  Very  Harry  New 
Year. 

Sincerely, 

Ann  Linda  Heintz. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care" — Thank  you  for  the 
generous  Christmas  package.  We  enjoyed  the 
cookies  which  came  In  perfect  condition.  We 
are  sharing  the  books  and  cookies  with  some 


of  the  guys  Tony  works  with.  Thank  you 
again  for  all  your  time  and  generosity  in  re- 
membering your  servicemen. 

Tony,  Peogy  &  Eileen  Coppola. 

Dear  "Wb  Do  Care" — Thanks  for  the  great 
support.  Sending  my  warmest  season's  greet- 
Ings  and  best  wishes  for  the  coming  year. 

Tom  Panbk. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care" — With  every  good  wish 
for  your  happiness  this  holiday  season. 

Lt.  &  Mrs.  Don  Oibel. 

"Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Many  thanks  to  you, 
your  committee,  and  the  people  of  Palrvlew 
for  their  continued  support. 
God  Bless  you  all, 

Sgt.  James  Abrill,  USMC. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  To  all  of  you  working 
for  "We  Do  Care":  May  all  the  blessings  of 
Christmastlde  be  yours.  Merry  Christinas 
and  thanks  for  caring. 

Dick  and  Vickie  Coleman. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  We  express  our  sincere 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  your  recent 
participation  In  our  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  program  by  providing  Jigsaw 
puzzles  which  were  received  Dec.  3,  1970 
which  will  be  given  to  the  patients  at  Christ- 
mas time.  You  may  be  assured  they  will  de- 
rive great  pleasure  from  your  gift. 

Your  generosity  and  Interest  contributed 
to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  hospital- 
ized veterans. 

Sincerely. 

C.  M.  Jones. 
For  the  Hospital  Director. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  "Thank  you"  for  the 
gifts  you  have  sent  to  Dennis.  He  is  get- 
ting along  fine. 

The  Ma-saitis  Family. 

Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Merry  Christmas  and 
Thank  YOU. 

Midshipman  John  Ball. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  Thank  you  for  every- 
thing. Wishing  you  the  Joy  that  is  Christ- 
mas. 

Karl. 


Dear  "We  Do  Care"  The  nicest  part  of 
Christmas  is  the  welcome  chance  it  brings 
to  wish  you  very  heartily  the  season's  finest 
things! 

Joe  Scott. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  D.\Y 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

of   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25, 
1971,  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence.  Throughout  his- 
tory, the  Greeks  have  been  leaders  in 
man's  endless  quest  to  secure  for  him- 
self the  blessings  of  liberty.  It  is  to  their 
courage  and  indomitable  spirit  that  all 
those  who  value  freedom  pay  tribute  on 
this  occasion. 

Few  people  in  history  have  had  to  un- 
dergo the  hardships  wliich  the  Greeks 
have  endured  for  the  sake  of  freedom. 
From  the  age  of  the  city-state  when  they 
stood  fast  against  the  Persian  invasion, 
through  their  6-year-long  battle  against 
Ottoman  domination,  until  the  present 
when  Greece  stands  as  an  independent 
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nation  on  the  Nation's  very  threshold  of 
the  eradication  of  popular  government, 
their  fight  has  been  long  and  often 
bitter.  But  seldom  in  history  has  the 
noble  cause  of  liberty  had  as  determined 
an  adherent. 

The  concept  of  democracy  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  government  of 
Athens  more  than  2,000  years  ago  has 
had  a  most  profound  effect  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Western  political  theory 
and  practice.  The  Greeks'  emphasis  on 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  Individual, 
and  on  the  rule  of  law,  are  the  most 
basic  and  important  components  of  dem- 
ocratic governments  today. 

I  have  long  valued  the  friendship  and 
counsel  of  the  large  Greek  conununity 
in  Philadelphia  and  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. 

To  these  friends,  and  to  their  Hel- 
lenic brothers  throughout  the  world,  I 
extend  my  sincere  best  wishes  on  this 
important  anniversary. 

At  this  time,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
a  review  of  Greek  history: 
Greece 

i.  history  of  ancient  greece  to  the 
ottoman  empire 

The  foundation  for  the  Greek  culture  which 
was  to  contribute  so  much  to  western  civili- 
zation was  created  during  the  Bronze  Age 
by  the  commingling  of  Mlnoan  and  Myce- 
naean civilizations  with  the  Indo-European 
migrants  entering  Greece  from  Asia  and  the 
Balkans.  The  Trojan  War  (c.  1400  B.C.),  as 
immortalized  by  the  9th  century  B.C.  poet 
Homer,  was  a  reflection  not  only  of  the  vital- 
ity of  the  Greek  culture  of  that  early  era 
but  also  of  the  internecine  conflicts  which 
weakened  Greece  and  allowed  the  12th  cen- 
tury B.C.  Invasions  from  the  Danublan  re- 
gion. Spurred  by  a  religious  revival  and  the 
development  of  militarily  oriented  communi- 
ties among  the  Dorians  of  Crete  and  Laconla, 
Greece  underwent  a  renaissance  in  the  9th 
century  B.C.  Athletic  and  poetry  competi- 
tions, temple  construction,  and  the  writing 
of  the  epic  legends  by  Homer  and  Heslod 
("Worlcs  and  Days'")  bore  witness  to  the 
coming  of  age  of  9th  century  Greece. 

Prom  the  8th  century  B.C.  to  550  B.C.. 
Greece  extended  its  sphere  of  Influence  and 
dominance  through  colonization,  trade  ex- 
pansion, economic  diversification,  and  the 
emergence  of  sea  power.  Increased  prosperity 
caused  both  a  change  from  birth  to  wealth  as 
the  determinant  of  political  status  and  the 
innovation  of  the  Tyrants  as  a  political  In- 
stitution replacing  the  tribal  structvire.  The 
Tyrants  were  soon  replaced  by  the  Oligarchs, 
who  in  tiwn  were  replaced  by  a  more  broadly 
based  system  of  government  Instituted  by 
the  famous  Athenian  law-giver  Solon  (594 
B.C.).  The  Persian  Empire  of  southwest  Asia 
which  had  forced  the  overpopulated  lonlans 
along  the  Asia  Minor  coast  to  colonize  North 
Africa,  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  many  Aegean  Islands  created 
another  threat  to  Greece  In  the  late  5th 
century  B.C.  when  Cyrus  the  Great  and  his 
son  Darius  began  campaigns  Into  Europe. 

After  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  at 
Marathon  (490  B.C.)  and  then  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  Salamls  (480  B.C.),  the  period 
of  the  Peloponneslan  Wars  between  Sparta 
and  Athens  began.  Athens  had  become  a 
democracy  imder  Pericles  while  Sparta,  re- 
taining Its  Dorian  Influence,  continued  as 
a  communal  military  state  under  a  mon- 
archy. The  contemporary  historian  Thucy- 
dldes  described  the  Peloponneslan  Wars  as 
a  power  struggle  between  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  alliance  systems.  This  became  a  war 
of  attrition,  eventually  so  weakening  both 
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sides  that  the  Macedonians,  led  by  Philip  and 
his  son  Alexander,  were  able  to  Inflict  a  crip- 
pling defeat  on  Athene  at  Chaeronea  In  338 
B.C.  The  divided  city-states  of  Greece  could 
not  withstand  the  umfled  nation-state  of 
Macedonia,  and  Greece  became  a  fief  of  the 
northerners. 

Alexander  became  king  of  Macedonia  and 
head  of  the  client  Greek  League  upon  the 
Assassination  of  Philip  In  336  B.C.  Alexan- 
der's meteoric  march  across  the  known  world 
created  an  empire  that  reached  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Nile  and  spread  Greek  culture 
from  the  Sahara  to  the  Steppes  of  Asia.  The 
next  century  (320  to  205  B.C.)  left  Greece 
first  as  a  vassal  of  Macedoma,  then  as  a 
battleground  for  the  squabbles  between  the 
various  successors  to  the  Alexandrian  empire, 
and  finally  as  the  target  of  a  new  invader, 
this  time  one  from  the  west — Rome. 

By  146  B.C..  Rome  had  disbanded  the  sev- 
eral Greek  leagues  and  alliances  and  had 
replaced  the  Greek  democracy  with  Roman 
oligarchy.  The  Spartans,  who  had  suffered 
relatively  little  from  the  Peloponneslan  Wars 
and  who  had  remained  aloof  from  the  later 
alliances,  finally  succumbed  to  the  might  of 
Rome,  but  more  from  internal  collapse  than 
from  external  threat.  Greece  soon  became  a 
center  of  Intrigue  and  a  battleground  for  the 
civil  wars  between  the  aspirants  to  Roman 
power.  Rome's  decline  allowed  a  new  wave  of 
northern  barbarians  to  penetrate  Greece  be- 
ginning in  170  A.D.  The  capture  of  Athens  In 
267  A.D.  by  the  Goths  signalled  the  end 
of  Roman  authority  in  Greece,  although  it 
was  not  until  the  3rd  century  A.D.  that  the 
empire  was  divided  and  the  eastern  capital 
established  at  Constantinople.  By  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  A.D.,  paganism  had  been 
replaced  by  Christianity  in  Greece. 

Another  dark  age  similar  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  Trojan  War  and  the  appearance 
of  Pericles  descended  on  Greece  as  the  bar- 
barians from  the  Balkans  to  the  north  found 
the  undefended  peninsula  easy  prey.  The 
Visigoths  In  395,  Vandals  in  466  and  475,  Os- 
trogoths In  482.  Huns  In  540  and  558,  Avars 
and  Slavs  in  the  7th  century.  Bulgars  in  the 
9th  and  lOth  centuries.  "Vlachs  in  the  11th 
century,  and  Normans  from  Italy  In  several 
waves  all  marched  Into  Greece  to  raid  and 
conquer,  and  sometimes  to  settle.  Crusaders 
entering  Constantinople  In  1204  Introduced 
to  Greece  the  conflict  between  the  Latin  and 
Byzantine  churches.  Greece  continued  to 
be  a  common  meeting  ground  for  rivalry 
among  several  European  states  until  the  14th 
century — the  Venetians,  Catalons,  Aragonese, 
Pranks,  Savoyards,  Italians,  and  others  all 
claiming  Influence  over  Greek  affairs.  But 
the  next  ruler  of  Greece  was  already  threat- 
ening In  the  east:  In  1453,  the  Ottoman 
Turks  captured  Constantinople  and  ended 
Byzantine  authority.  (All  these  groups  left 
their  physical  marks  on  the  country.  One 
of  the  colorful  If  less  well  known  attractions 
of  Greece  as  a  country  to  visit  and  explore 
Is  its  variety  of  medieval  Prankish.  Venetian, 
and  Turkish  ruins — not  to  mention  its  many 
magnificent  Byzantine  churches  and  other 
buildings.) 

Life  m  Greece  under  the  Ottomans  was 
not  totally  calamitous.  The  Turks  allowed 
religious  freedom  under  a  Greek  Patrlach, 
thus  ending  the  Roman-Byzantine  dis- 
putes Introduced  and  aggravated  by  the 
Europeans.  Ottoman  mUlteu-y  pwwer  put  an 
end  to  the  Invasions  from  the  north  and 
the  west  and  established  relative  tranquility 
in  the  country.  Turkish  approval  of  free  trade 
and  Greek  control  of  local  affairs  gave  the 
Greeks  a  great  deal  of  autonomy.  Many 
Greeks  rose  to  positions  of  considerable  au- 
thority through  the  Turkish  political  sys- 
tem, though  the  prestige  of  such  positions 
was  diminished  by  the  obsequiousness  re- 
quired in  achieving  them.  The  Turks  levied 
a  periodic  tax  on  all  their  subject  nations 
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and  collected  male  children  to  be  trained 
for  military  and  administrative  service.  Al- 
though the  "child  tax"  was  ended  In  the 
17th  century,  the  memory  of  Its  effects  on 
Greek  families  was  not  forgotten.  A  second 
Ottoman  Institution  especially  disliked  by 
the  Greeks  was  the  Sultan's  ownership  of 
all  the  land,  which  he  parceled  out  to  his 
chosen  favorites,  thus  denying  property 
rights  to  the  Greeks. 

n.  THE  RISE  or  NATIONALISM  IN   GREECE 

Ottoman  Involvement  In  European  and 
Asian  affairs  had  given  some  of  the  Greek 
people  a  chance  to  view  nationalism,  par- 
ticularly In  Europe.  Another  exposure  was 
through  the  Turkish  system  of  capitulations 
whereby  the  Turks  allowed  privileges  to 
European  nations  to  oversee  or  participate  Ln 
certain  aspects  of  life  In  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Russia  gained  a  capitulatory  protector- 
ate over  the  Greek  Church  and  used  the 
mandate  to  Influence  both  the  secular  and 
the  clerical  life  of  the  Greek  people  with 
appeals  for  Greek  nationalism  and  church 
unity.  A  Russian-Inspired  revolt  protesting 
the  Turkish  land  policy  swept  Greece  in  1770. 
Although  the  rebellion  was  unsuccessful.  It 
did  expose  the  Turldsh  weakness  caused  by 
years  of  external  warfare  and  Internal  cor- 
ruption. The  example  of  the  American  and 
French  revolutions  and  the  rise  of  national- 
ism In  Albania  and  Serbia,  coupled  with  a 
new  appreciation  of  Greek  culture,  history, 
language  and  the  Greek  church,  inspired  the 
Greek  people  to  seek  their  own  national 
Identity. 

Prince  Alexandros  YpsUantls,  leader  of  the 
Phlllkl  Etairela  ("friendly  band"),  who  had 
tried  to  organize  a  revolt  among  the  Danu- 
blan provinces  in  1820,  led  a  rebellion  in  the 
Peloponnesos  in  early  March  1821,  but  was 
defeated.  On  March  25,  1821,  the  generally 
accepted  date  of  Greek  indej>endence,i  a 
series  of  risings  occurred  In  the  Peloponnesos, 
Rumella  (a  division  of  the  Turkish  empire 
including  Macedonia  and  Tliracei.  and  sev- 
eral of  the  Islands.  The  Greeks  could  not  take 
the  Turkish  fortresses  but  did  kill  many 
Muslims.  Turkish  reprisals  led  to  the  killing 
of  many  Greek  civilians  in  return,  and  the 
hanging  of  the  Patriarch  Gregorios  in  Con- 
stantinople. For  the  next  two  years,  the 
Turks  were  unable  to  stop  the  Greek  guerrilla 
bands  which  were  raiding  the  Turkish  gar- 
risons and  harassing  the  Turkish  fleet.  A 
National  Assembly  met  at  E:pidaurus  on 
January  1,  1822,  proclaimed  lnde{>endence. 
and  Introduced  a  constitution  drafted  by 
Alexandros  Mavrokordatos  and  Theodores 
Negrls.  The  Greek  military  leaders  Dimitrios 
YpsUantls,  brother  of  Prince  Alexandros 
YpsUantls.  and  Theodoros  Kolokotronis  con- 
tinued to  fight  the  Turks,  but  political  fac- 
tionalism kept  the  Greeks  from  a  united 
effort. 

Falling  to  break  the  rebellion,  the  Turks 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
Muhammad  All,  an  Ottoman  subject,  in  1824. 
Egj-ptlan  armies  landed  at  the  Peloponnesos 
and  drove  the  Greek  Army  northward:  it 
made  stands  at  Missolonghl  (where  Lord 
Byron  had  died  recently)  and  Athens. 
Though  both  fell  In  April  1826.  they  became 
symbols  of  resistance.  The  Turks  continued 
to  dominate  the  war  until  the  battle  of 
Navarino  on  October  20.  1827,  where  elements 
of  the  British,  French  and  Russian  navies 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  fieet. 
Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey  in  1828  and 
extracted  a  favorable  treaty  of  peace  at 
Adrlanople  on  September  14,  1829,  one  clause 
of  which  called  for  Turkish  recognition  of 
Greek  sovereignty.  The  three  fMDwers  agreed 
on  May  11,  1832,  to  act  as  protectors  of 
Greece,  and  two  months  later  Turkey  rec- 
ognized Greece  as  an  Independent  nation. 


1  March  25  Is  celebrated  In  every  city  and 
village  In  Greece  with  parades  and  patriotic 
exercises. 
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France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  ciiose 
Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria  to  lead  the  new  Greek 
state.  Ruling  as  King  Othon,  the  young  mon- 
arch, with  the  assistance  of  hie  Bavarian  ad- 
visors, turned  Greece  Into  a  virtual  Bavarian 
protectorate  until  Internal  revolts  and  near- 
anarchy  forced  the  appointment  of  the  first 
Greek  mlnUter,  Konstantlnos  Zographos,  in 
1837.  A  bloodless  coup  removed  the  remainder 
of  the  Bavf.rlans  In  1843  and  created  a  na- 
tional assembly  and  a  constitution.  In  1844, 
King  Othon  was  restored  to  the  throne  but 
with  reduced  authority. 

In  1862,  Othon  was  again  deposed,  this 
time  permanently,  to  be  replaced  In  1863  by 
Prince  William  of  Denmark  after  a  year  of 
anarchy  forced  another  three-power  Inter- 
vention. Assuming  the  throne  as  King  George 
r.  the  Danish  Prince,  together  with  the  Greek 
statesmen  Harllaos  Trlkoupls  and  Eleutherlos 
Venlzelos,  led  Greece  through  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic stability,  social  progress,  and  political 
calm  that  lasted  until  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Young  Turk  revolt  of  1909  and  in- 
creased tensions  In  the  Balkans  Involved 
Greece  In  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-1913,  In 
which  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia  defeated 
the  Turks.  As  one  of  the  Allied  powers  aligned 
against  the  Germans  and  the  Turks  In  World 
War  I,  the  Greeks  were  offered  support  for 
the  establishment  of  an  enclave  on  the  Asia 
Minor  Coast,  a  revival  of  the  Ionian  Greek 
presence  of  centuries  past.  But  the  new  state 
of  Turkey,  under  Mustapha  Kemal  Ataturk, 
defeated  the  Greek  army  and  drove  them 
from  Asia  Minor  In  1922.  The  1923  exchange 
of  populations  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
brought  1,500,000  Asian  Greeks  to  the  penin- 
sula. 

The  jserlod  between  the  World  Wars,  be- 
ginning with  the  assassination  of  King 
George  I  In  1913,  was  one  of  political  unrest. 
George's  son  Constantlne  I  reigned  four 
years  before  abdicating  In  favor  of  his  brother 
Alexander,  who  was  more  in  favor  of  Joining 
the  Allied  powers  In  the  war.  Alexander's 
death  In  1920  returned  Oonstantlne  I  to  the 
throne  for  two  years  before  he  w.as  dep>osed 
!n  1922  In  f.'ivor  of  his  son  George  II.  On 
March  25,  1324.  a  republic  was  proclaimed, 
and  George  n  was  removed  from  the  throne. 
General  Theodoros  Pangalos  seized  power  In 
June  1925.  becoming  dictator  the  following 
January.  General  Georglos  Kondylls  engi- 
neered another  coup  in  August  1925.  restored 
the  republic,  he!i  elections,  .nnd  th?n  retired 
In  favor  of  the  newly  elected  cDalltir^n  ec ■> - 
ernment.  Eleutherlos  Venlzelos,  the  he.id  of 
the  Liberals,  became  Prime  Minister  In  1928 
m  opposition  to  the  Populists,  who  were  pri- 
marily monarchists.  To  stop  the  growing 
sympathy  for  the  return  of  the  monarch  after 
the  1933  victory  of  the  Populists,  Venlzelos 
attempted  a  coup  In  March  1935.  Failure  of 
the  coup  left  the  way  clear  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchv  in  November  1935  and 
the  return  of  George  II. 

After  the  Indecisive  elections  of  1036.  the 
Prime  Minister,  General  John  Mcta.xas  m.ide 
himself  a  dlctatjr  with  the  coi'.£cnt  of  the 
King.  While  the  Mjtajiis  reg-lme  stopped  the 
communist  threat,  and  prcbeblr  saved 
Greece  from  anarchy.  It  revl3<Kl  the  repub- 
Ucan-royallst  feud,  a  dispute  thrt  was  cur- 
tailed by  the  Italian  Invasion  In  1940.  On 
October  28,  1940.  Greece  rejected  the  fascist 
ultimatum  for  capitulation,  a  date  remem- 
bered In  the  Okhl  Day  holiday  which  cele- 
brates Greek  determination  to  remain  free,- 
Under  the  leadership  of  General  Alexandres 
Papagos,  the  Greclc  army  stopped  the  Italian 
advance  and  drore  tlie  Italians  from  Grejk 
soil,  onJy  to  be  met  by  a  new  Invasion  by 
the  Germans  Iti  April  1P41.  The  German 
and  Italian  armiee  soon  occup'ed  all  of 
Greece,  forcing  George  n  Into  erlie  .^rd  d-iv- 


»"Okhl!"  ("No!">   was  the  Greek  reply  to 
the  Italian  Fascist  ultimatum. 
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ing  out  the  British  force  which  had  come  to 
the  aid  of  Greece  in  accordance  with  a  1939 
pledge  to  protect  Greek  froniier^. 

Resistance  to  the  German  ujcupatlcn  be- 
gan as  non -cooperation  but  &j.jii  became 
guerrilla  warfare.  Within  Greece  the  Na- 
tional Republicans  Jed  by  Napoleon  Zervas 
and  the  communists  fought  each  other  as 
well  as  the  Germans.  Upon  the  German  with- 
drawal In  October  1944.  a  coalition  govern- 
ment headed  by  Georglos  Papandreou  re- 
turned to  Athens  and  began  the  flght  against 
the  communist  government  located  In  the 
north.  An  agreement  between  the  commu- 
nists and  the  republicans  in  February  1945 
ended  the  civil  war,  Eaectlons  supervised  by 
a  French,  British  and  American  team  re- 
established the  monarchy  and  returned 
George  II  from  exile.  Communist  neighbors 
of  Greece  complained  to  the  United  Nations 
in  December  1946  that  Greece  was  invading 
their  borders.  To  meet  the  Increasing  pres- 
sures against  Greece  President  Harry  S. 
Triiman  announced  on  March  12,  1947  (in 
what  t>ecame  known  as  the  "Truman  Doc- 
trine"), that  the  United  States  would  as- 
sist the  Greek  people  as  well  as  the  Turks 
in  their  flght  against  the  communist  rebels. 
The  combination  ol  Greek  tenacity  and  the 
Yugoslav-Soviet  split  wh;ch  ended  Yugo- 
slav aid  to  the  Greek  co.^^manlst-:  resulted 
In  a  communist  announcement  on  October 
16,  1949.  that  the  hostilities  were  ended 

The  election  of  1952  gave  Alexar.dros  Pap- 
agos a  majority  after  elections  In  tlie  two 
previous  years  failed  to  produce  more  than 
a  plurality.  Greece  became  more  nmTv.  .- 
tlonal  In  outlook  during  these  years.  Joined 
NATO  In  1351.  fighting  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict of  1950-53.  and  signing  in  1959  au  agree- 
ment with  Turkey  for  the  Ir.dependenc  •  of 
Cyprus.  Konstantlnos  Karamanlls  and  *he 
National  Radical  Union  (ERE)  had  won  the 
elections  of  February  1956 — the  first  elec- 
tion In  which  women  were  allowed  to  vote — 
and  had  repeated  in  the  electicii  of  llj.'S, 
Greece's  first-year  plan  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  was  begun  in  1959. 
The  Karamanlls  government  fell  in  in63 
after  King  Paul  (who  had  succeeJcd  hir. 
brother  George  II  on  his  death  in  1947  i  re- 
fused to  cancel  a  trip  to  London,  where  it 
was  feared  Greece  would  suffer  embarr.vs.-- 
ment  from  leftist  demonstrators  protesting 
the  imprisonment  of  comm-mists.  The  Cen- 
ter Union  Party,  led  by  Georgics  Papan.lre  m, 
won  the  elections  of  1964  alter  refusing  f.> 
Join  In  a  coalition  with  the  Communist-front 
EDA  (United  Democratic  Lef  1 1  even  though 
the  1963  elections  had  failed  to  produce  a 
majority.  In  the  summer  of  1965,  King  C..,n- 
stantine  II,  son  of  King  Paul  (wha  dierl  in 
1964)  accepted  an  o.ler  of  resignation  from 
Papandreou  after  the  Prime  Minister  -ue- 
gested  that  the  Defense  Ministry  be  put  im- 
der  his  control.  At  Issue  was  a  reported  at- 
tempt by  several  left-wing  oCBcers.  the  so- 
called  "Asplda"  conspiracy,  to  purge  the 
army  of  all  conservatives;  also  Involved  were 
accu.-atlons  of  corruption  within  the  Kara- 
manlls regime.  A  coalition  government  of 
conservatives  led  Greece  from  September 
1965  until  December  1966.  when  the  govern- 
ment fell  over  a  new  election  bill.  Mean- 
while, the  trial  of  the  accused  plotters  had 
beg'.in  In  November  1966  and  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou, son  of  the  former  Prime  Minister  .and 
(.ne-time  American  citizen,  was  Impl.c-i^ed 
as  the  head  of  the  leftist  conspiracy  .A  care- 
taker government  which  was  serving  Tintil 
elections  were  held  In  May  1967  fell  after  an 
attempt  to  change  the  Immunity  law  for 
members  of  Parliament  was  introduced  by 
the  Center  Union.  Andreas  P.^pandreou  could 
not  be  arrested  until  the  Parliament  was  ad- 
journed for  the  elections;  the  Center  Union 
was  trying  to  extend  his  immunity  through 
the  elections  so  that  he  would  not  be  put  on 
trial  for  the  Asplda  allegations. 

On  the  night  of  April  21.  1967  a  group  of 
conservative  army  officers  seized  control  of 
the  government  because  they  believed  that 
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leftists  were  planning  to  use  the  upcoming 
elections  to  stage  their  own  coup  On  Janu- 
ary 23,  1968.  U.S.  Ambassador  Phillips  Talbot 
paid  an  official  visit  to  Greek  Foreign  Min- 
ister Panaglotls  Plplnells,  thus  reestablish- 
ing formal  relations  between  the  two  nations 
after  an  unofficial  "wait  and  see"  U.S.  policy 
since  the  April  1967  coup. 

rV.     THE     GREEK     CONTRIBtmON 

Modern  man  Is  fortunate  to  have  Inherited 
many  examples  of  Greek  art,  sculpture,  ar- 
chitecture, and  literature.  The  ancient 
Greeks  were  both  Innovators,  originating 
many  of  the  Institutions  which  have  become 
the  bases  of  western  civilization,  and  adap- 
tors, converting  and  altering  many  cultural 
Institutions  which  they  borrowed  from  the 
Middle  East  and  passed  on  to  the  West. 
Greece  served  as  link  between  the  predeces- 
sor cultures  and  those  to  follow  such  as  the 
Roman  and  the  Arab;  these  In  turn  trans- 
mitted Greek  ideas  on  to  our  ovsrn  direct 
ancestors. 

The  Post  and  Lintel  form  of  architectural 
construction  was  borrowed  from  earlier  Mid- 
die  Eastern  civilization  and  perfected  and 
Improved  until  the  design  became  Identi- 
fiable as  G.eck  The  9th  century  BC  re!l- 
g  lu.  revival  prompted  the  Greeks  to  use 
"j'l'ldlngs  for  esthetic  as  well  as  functional 
purposes.  The  simple  Doric  style,  predomi- 
nant on  the  mainland,  and  the  Ionic,  pop- 
ular In  Asia  Minor,  were  combined,  embel- 
1  sued  and  perfected  Into  the  Corinthian 
s.yle  which  became  the  favorite  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Despite  the  centuries,  the 
remaining  examples  of  Greek  architecture  in 
Greece,  Sicily,  North  Africa,  Spain  and  else- 
where continue  to  Inspire  men  Three  of 
the  more  famous  architects  of  5th  century 
B  C— called  the  "Golden  Age,"  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  zenith  of  the  ancient  Greek 
culture— were  Ictlnus  and  CalUcrates,  ar- 
chitects of  the  Parthenon,  and  Mneslcles, 
designer  cf  the  famed  Propylaea  of  the 
Acropolis. 

Greek  art  progressed  through  several  stages 
aj  other  cultures  became  known,  new  tech- 
niques were  developed,  and  the  artists  ex- 
panded their  capacities  for  expression.  Vase 
painting,  murals,  statuary  decoration;  a'lcl 
sculpture  were  their  primary  vehicles.  Early 
geometric  patterns  were  replaced  by  the  less 
svmmetrical  Oriental  style  during  the  colo- 
nial period  of  Greece.  During  the  Golden 
.^ge.  large  sculptures  of  generalized  man 
were  developed  by  such  artists  as  Phidias — 
creator  of  the  Ivory  and  gold  statue  of 
.\thena  in  the  Parthenon — and  Myron  ("Dis- 
cobolus", c,  450  B.C.).  A  more  naturalized 
representation  of  man  followed  In  the  Clas.sl- 
cal  period  (e.g..  the  "Hermes"  of  Praxiteles, 
c.  340  B.C.),  to  be  followed  In  turn  by  the 
Hellenistic  period  when  symbolism  and  the 
poetic  approach  were  dominant.  Many  of  the 
examples  of  Greek  art  extant  today  are 
copies  mp.cie  by  the  Romans,  who  were  as  im- 
pressed w:th  their  neighbors,  the  Greeks,  as 
are  men  of  our  age. 

Groek  writers,  hi.st^rianf,  dramatists  and 
b'lm  rlst.-  are  read  and  studied  today  as  they 
hav,»  been  for  centuries.  Historians  consider 
.Kerjdotus,  Thucydides.  and  Xenophon  lall 
5:h  century  B  C  ) .  and  Plutarcti  ( 1st  century 
.^.D  )  to  be  valuable  sources  for  knowledge 
cf  the  past  as  well  as  masters  of  style.  The 
5th  cnturv  B  C  dramatists'  .\e  chylus. 
.Sophocle.-.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  have 
Inflv.enced  playwrights  and  aurhors  by  both 
the  content  and  the  execution  of  their  plays 
and  satires  CJreek  poets  developed  many  of 
rhp  structural  forms  which  characterize  mod- 
ern western  verse  The  works  of  Aristotle, 
Demosthenes  and  Plato  are  still  read  for 
their  prose  st:.Ie  as  well  as  for  their  substance. 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  Inf.u- 
en-ed  philosophers  through  the  ages,  creat- 
ing the  f-amew5rk  within  which  much  of  the 
reasoning  and  logic  of  their  heirs  has  pro- 
reeded.  Similarly,  other  areas  have  been  af- 
fected and  guided  by  the  early  work  done  by 
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the  Greeks:  Galen  and  Hippocrates  In  medi- 
cine- Euclid  and  Archimedes  in  mathematics; 
Andronicus  in  astronomy;  Basil,  Nestorlus 
md  Socrates  ( the  lawyer)  in  Christian  schol- 
arship; Draco,  Solon,  Cleistneues  and  Pericles 
la  law;  and  Callimachus  in  poetry — to  name 
but  a  few  From  the  Greeks,  who  invented 
democracy,  we  have  learned  how  to  defend  It; 
jiiltlades  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Leonldas 
at  Thermopylaea,  and  the  patriots  of  the 
1820s  proved  that  free  men  would  flght  and 
die  to  preserve  their  liberty.  The  campaigns 
of  Alexander,  Kolokotronis,  and  Papagos,  anu 
a  treatise  on  guerrilla  warfare  by  the  lOtn 
century  AD.  Byzantine  emperor  Nlcephorus 
Phocai.  are  read  Jjy  military  strategists.  Poli- 
ticians still  emulate  Demosthenes,  the  great- 
est of  the  Greek,  orators. 

The  Greeks  h-*\e  not  rested  on  the  laurels 
of  their  ancient  ancestors,  but  have  con- 
tinued to  give  to  the  world  their  talents  and 
abilities.  Domenicos  Theotocopoulos  was 
know  as  El  Greco  when  he  painted  In  Spain. 
In  the  world  ox  music,  Maria  Callas,  Dmitri 
Mltrop.jUlos  and  Mlkis  Thcodorakls  are  rec- 
ognli-ed  i.iT  their  excellence.  Among  a  long 
list  of  '.iteraiv  perscnalUies  are  Kostas  Pala- 
mas  the  p.jet,' authors  Nikos  Kazantzakls  and 
Vassilis  Vubi.hkos,  Nobel  Poet  Laureate 
George  Seferi.-  and  the  playwright  and  poet 
Nlkolaoi  Ge  r/s  Nlkolaidis  (Paul  Nord).  In 
the  1960  Olympic  Games,  the  modern  revival 
of  the  anrieni  G^eek  athletic  competition. 
King  Conbiaxit.ne  II  of  Greece  won  a  gold 
medal  n;  vachtlng 

Greeks  in  the  United  States  have  contrib- 
uted t.i  e.erv  phase  of  this  nation's  life,  from 
the  earlv  explorer  of  Florida,  Dorotheos,  and 
the  diurjverer  of  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Straits, 
Apostol  .s  Valenanos,  to  the  Skouras  brothers 
of  Twentieth-Century  Fox.  Three  early  Immi- 
grants t  J  America  became  famous  through 
their  ei.deavors:  George  Musalas  Cal'orcores- 
sis  was  a  N-'.vy  Cap'aln  fvud  explorer,  a  tradi- 
tion he  \>&i^-.A  on  to  his  son.  Admiral  George 
P  Ca'v  rcoressls,  a  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Andt'iny;  J.)hn  Zachos  was  an  educa- 
tor, j.-iuiiivl:.  •-  inventor,  author,  theologian 
and  a  proponent  of  Negro  education  Just 
after  the  Cr.i;  War,  in  which  he  served;  and 
the  adopted  *).;  ^i  Colonel  J.  P.  Miller  became 
Lo'ikas  Milt. odes  Miller,  Congressman  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  United  States  and  Greece  have  long 
enjoyed  amlcahle  relations,  partly  because  of 
American  respect  for  the  Greek  devution  to 
freedom.  Such  eminent  Americans  as  Henry 
Clay  and  DanisI  Webster  voL-ed  their  ap- 
proval o;  Greek  independence,  us  d  d  two 
early  Pieiidi-nts,  Jair.es  Monroe  and  James 
Madlsjn  During  the  post-W^rld  War  II 
struggle  against  the  commuirst  rebels.  Pres- 
ident Harry  3,  Truman  noted:  "This  val  c 
of  Gree:e  .  ,  .  c:jiivinces  me  thiit  th?  Greek 
people  are  equal  to  the  lask."  President 
DwiBht  D  Elsenhower  said  m  1953,  after 
Greece  had  defeated  t'ne  communists,  at  the 
ceremonies  conferring  the  Legion  of  Merit  on 
King  Paul:  ".  .  .  Greece  asked  no  favor  ex- 
cept the  oijportuuity  to  stand  for  those  rights 
In  A'hlch  i;  believed,  and  it  gave  to  the  world 
an  example  of  battle  ...  a  battle  that 
thrilled  t.'-.e  hearts  of  all  free  men  and  free 
women  evervAherc." 


THE    18-YEAR-OLD    VOTE    AME^fD- 
MENT— A  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring 
to  the  prospect  of  the  chaotic  confusion 
which  will  likely  take  place  on  election 


day  November  7,  1972,  veteran  congres- 
sional columnist  Willard  Edwards  in  his 
column  "Capitol  Views"  of  March  20, 
1971,  sagely  observed: 

Congress  created  this  mess  last  June.  It 
was  so  anxious  to  get  on  the  record  In  favor 
of  lowering  the  voting  age  that  It  adopted 
a  legislative  shortcut  to  achieve  that  goal. 
It  amended  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970, 
spurning  warnings  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  the  proper  procedure. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country  when  re- 
spect for  and  confidence  In  Congress 
has  been  so  low.  Notwithstanding  this, 
instead  of  following  the  constitutionally 
established  amending  process  laid  down 
in  article  V  of  the  Constitution  by  plac- 
ing before  the  States  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  grant  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  n  and  21  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
all  elections,  Congress  last  year  chose 
to  follow  the  siren  cry  of  the  crowd  into 
the  grave  error  of  constitutional  usurpa- 
tion in  attempting  to  do  by  statute  that 
which  only  a  constitutional  amendment 
can  accomplish. 

Now,  recognizing  the  confusion  result- 
ing from  its  rash  action.  Congress  wants 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  States  to  extri- 
cate the  Nation  from  predicted  chaos  en 
election  day,  November  7,  1972. 

Admittedly,  it  takes  character  to  rec- 
ognize and  admit  one's  mistakes.  By  re- 
pealing section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  we  would  be 
admitting  our  irresponsible  action  in  trj-- 
ing  to  accomplish  by  a  regular  law  what 
should  be  done  only  by  the  amending 
process,  and  we  might  even  convince  cur 
fellow  Americans  that  a  majority  of  us  at 
least  stUl  believe  in  rule  by  law  as  well 
as  the  deliberative  lawmaking  process 
and  have  not  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
who  would  bring  about  Instant  govern- 
ment by  yielding  to  the  pressures  of  mob 
rule — the  Constitution  be  hanged. 

I  insert  the  article  of  columnist  Wil- 
lard Edwards  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks: 

CoNGREsa  Shttttles  18  Vote  to  States 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  March  19. — Congress  Is  about 
to  thrust  upon  the  states  responsibility  for 
extricating  the  nation  from  a  nightmarish 
prospect  on  flection  d.iy.  Nov.  7,  1972. 

To  the  other  imponderables  of  next  year's 
Fres^idPhtlal  campaign,  alreE.dy  looming  a? 
cne  of  the  most  exciting  in  history,  will  be 
added    this  question: 

Win  38  of  the  50  states  [the  necessary 
three-fciirthsl  ratify,  in  time,  an  a.-nend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  grar.ting  the  vote 
at  18  In  both  st.ite  and  federal  elections? 

Lacking  that  action,  an  estimated 
11,500,000  voters,  18  to  21,  must  be  hrrded 
apart  from  other  citizens  In  exercising  their 
franchise  for  the  first  time. 

They  can  vote  for  President.  Vice  President 
and  members  of  Congress  but  In  most  states 
not  for  governor,  state  legislator,  mayor  or 
local  officials.  This  absurdity  will  necessitate 
dual  voting  machines  or  separate  paper  bal- 
lots; special  supervisory  personnel  and 
clerks;  dual  sets  of  books. 

The  prospect  has  been  aptly  described  as 
chaotic,  productive  not  only  of  confusion 
and  disorder  but  of  potential  fraud.  It  will 
cost  an  estimated  extra  920  million. 

Congress  created  this  mess  last  June.  It 
was  so  anxious  to  get  on  the  record  In  favor 
of  lowering  the  voting  age  that  It  adopted  a 
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legislative  shortcut  to  achieve  that  goal.  It 
amended  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970, 
spurning  warnings  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  the  proper  procedure. 

In  December,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  a  6 
to  4  decision,  upheld  the  lowered  voting  age 
for  Presidential  and  congressional  elections 
but  ruled  the  change  unconstitutional  as  It 
applied  to  state  and  local  elections. 

Now,  happily  washing  Its  hands  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences  of  Its  haste, 
Oongro&i  Is  scheduled  to  endorse  next  week 
the  constitutional  amendment  It  should  have 
approved  nine  months  ago  and  sent  to  the 
states.  The  delay  has  drastically  shortened 
the  time  remaining  to  act  before  next  year's 
elections. 

Another  threat  to  ratification  has  emerged 
In  a  movement  to  defer  It  until  the  18-year 
voting  rights  measure  has  been  rei>ealed. 

A  newly  formed  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Integrity,  beaded  by  Francis  G.  Wil- 
son, emeritus  professor  of  political  science. 
University  of  Illinois,  Is  sending  letters  to 
each  of  more  than  7,500  members  of  the  legis- 
latures of  all  50  states,  urging  such  a  delay. 
A  number  of  noted  constitutional  scholars, 
including  Franz  O.  Willenbucher  and  Benja- 
min Glnzburg,  former  research  director  of 
the  Senate  constitutional  rights  subcommit- 
tee, have  Joined  Wilson  In  warning  state 
legislatures  of  the  dangers  of  precipitate 
action. 

Virginia,  they  noted,  has  already  acted  by 
petitioning  Congress  to  repeal  the  18-year 
voting  act,  which  It  described  as  "an  act  of 
usurpation" — a  granting  of  powers  by  Con- 
gress not  within  Its  authority  and  standing 
as  a  precedent  for  future  usurpatory  legis- 
lation If  not  remwed  from  the  statute  books. 
Every  state,  they  argue,  should  make  clear 
to  Congress  that  It  will  not  ratify  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  until  the  constitu- 
tionally offensive  statute  Is  repealed. 

Three  states  (Alaska,  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky] already  allow  18-year-olds  to  vote. 
Ten  states  In  the  last  two  years  have  re- 
jected a  lowered  voting  age.  Others  (Indiana 
and  Kansas  among  them)  are  reported  bid- 
ding for  the  honor  of  being  first  to  ratify  the 
26th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

If  precedent  prevails,  the  number  of  ratify- 
ing stat«3  will  mount  rapidly  as  the  months 
pass.  Then  the  pace  will  slow  as  the  magic 
number  of  38  Is  approached. 

Ratification  before  November,  1972,  Is 
deemed  a  "realistic  possibility"  by  some  ob- 
servers; doubtful  by  others.  This  one  could 
prove  a  cUffhanger  In  a  period  already 
fraught  with  political  uncertainties. 


SOMETIMES  THEY  CRY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  nec- 
essary to  reiterate  my  strong  opposition 
to  the  liberalization  of  existing  abortion 
laws.  I  have  offered  several  statements 
regarding  my  concern  and  wish  at  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  cogent  letter. 

In  the  November  1970  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  there 
appeared  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Mr. 
Francis  G.  Dunn,  a  lawyer  from  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak.  In  his  communication,  Mr. 
Dunn  discussed  the  legal  rights  of  an 
imbom  child. 

I  commend  Mr.  Dunn's  letter  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members: 
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Sometimes  They  Cry 

At  a  recent  reception  I  listened  to  a  young 
medical  student  relating  his  experiences  of 
the  day  before  in  a  large  city  hospital.  He 
had  aided  In  ten  abortions  that  day  and  in 
numerous  others  on  previous  days,  and  his 
only  qualm  was  when  pregnancies  had  been 
allowed  to  run  for  four  or  five  months  and 
"sometimes  they  cry". 

The  statement  of  the  young  medical  stu- 
dent has  haunted  me  since.  I  recall  the  great 
concern  that  the  law  has  for  the  unborn 
child  on  property  rights.  The  South  Dakota 
Code.  Section  26.12,  states:  "A  child  con- 
ceived but  not  born  Is  to  be  deemed  an 
existing  person  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Its  Interest  in  the  event  of  Its  subsequent 
birth." 

Provision  is  always  made  for  the  unborn 
child  in  business  transactions  and  Inheri- 
tance matters,  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  an  unborn  child  in  divorce 
cases;  an  action  can  be  maintained  for  the 
Injury  or  death  of  an  unborn  child  through 
the  negligence  of  another.  In  all  cases  enu- 
merated, the  courts  appoint  a  guardian  ad 
litem  to  protect  the  rights  of  this  child 
"conceived  but  not  born,  and  deemed  to  be 
an  existing  person",  and  if  he  has  any  ex- 
isting property  rights,  he  may  be  assured 
that  they  will  be  protected. 

It  would  seem  that  the  law  should  have 
equal  concern  for  the  most  precious  pos- 
session known  to  man — that  of  life  Itself. 
I  make  no  case  for  either  side  In  the  great 
social -religious  dialogue  now  going  on  about 
abortion.  I  do  make  a  case  for  the  legal 
right  of  the  unborn  child  to  be  represented 
at  the  hearing  which  decides  whether  he  Is 
to  be  a  human  being  or  dumped  Into  the 
refuse  barrel  on  a  given  morning  at  the 
hospital. 

For  many  years  the  law  gave  little  thought 
to  the  rights  of  little  chUdren  in  a  divorce 
case.  It  was  thought  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parents  would  automatically  fight  for 
the  rights  of  the  chUdren.  Nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  the  truth  In  many  lnsta.nces.  The 
father  and  the  mother,  hell  bent  on  mann- 
ing someone  else,  gave  little  thought  to  the 
ChUdren,  who  are  the  real  victims  of  divorce. 
It  remained  for  Judge  Robert  Hanson  of  Wis- 
consin to  popularize  the  legal  theory  that 
children  do  have  a  right  to  be  represented 
in  a  divorce  hearing  where  their  lives  are 
being  torn  apart,  their  hopes  for  a  college 
education  are  being  shot  from  under  them, 
and  their  standards  of  living  are  being  dras- 
tically curtailed.  Now  It  Is  fairly  common  for 
children  to  be  represented  in  a  divorce  action 
by  a  guardian  ad  litem  as  to  their  rights  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  that  of  either  the  father 
or  the  mother. 

I  submit  that  the  law  owes  this  same  con- 
sideration for  the  child  "conceived  but  not 
born  and  deemed  to  be  an  existing  person". 
My  whole  legal  conscience  rebels  at  the  theory 
that  "this  Is  a  matter  between  the  mother 
and  her  doctor".  Conceding  for  the  moment 
that  the  doctor  may  be  of  the  highest  Integ- 
rity, and  the  mother  a  mature,  well-in- 
formed, well-adjusted  person  (which  too 
often  is  not  the  case) ,  there  Is  still  one  legal 
person  under  our  law  with  everything  at  stake 
who  is  not  represented  at  the  hearing — the 
unborn  child.  If  the  decision  Is  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
mother,  the  probable  deformities  or  mental 
deficiencies  of  the  unborn  child,  the  social 
and  economic  squalor  into  which  the  child  Is 
to  be  born,  then  let  that  unborn  chUd  be 
represented  and  let  proof  be  produced  to  Jus- 
tify the  fact  that  he  Is  better  off  unborn.  I 
cannot  find  where  the  unborn  child  is  rep- 
resented under  any  of  the  formulas  suggested 
for  legal  abortion  In  the  various  states. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  "sometimes  they  cry"; 
as  of  this  date  theirs  is  the  only  voice  rep- 
resenting them  in  this  so-called  civilized 
government  based  on  law.  It  Is  time  the  legal 
scholars  of  the  country  Joined  in  this  cry 
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for  the  simple  Justice  which  is  denied  to  no 
man  In  this  day  and  age — the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented in  any  proceedings  affecting  his  life 
or  his  property. 


March  22,  1971 


HORTON  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  REV. 
CYRIL  F.  CARTER,  FRIEND  OF 
YOUTH 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Rev. 
Cyril  F.  Carter,  who  was  athletic  director 
at  Aquinas  Institute  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
for  29  years,  was  once  described  by  a 
football  coach  who  worked  with  him  "as 
one  of  those  men  who  was  so  good,  you 
could  not  explain  it." 

Last  Thursday — March  18— Father  Cy, 
as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  his 
friends  and  associates,  died  after  a  year 
of  failing  health.  He  will  be  remembered, 
however,  by  the  many  people — both 
young  and  old — whom  he  inspired  on  the 
sports  field  and  in  the  classroom,  where 
he  taught  mathematics,  often  using  in- 
genious teaching  aids. 

While  Father  Carter  was  athletic  di- 
rector, Aquinas  attained  national  promi- 
nence in  secondary  school  football.  In 
the  six  seasons  from  1946  to  1951, 
Aquinas  won  40  of  its  48  games  and  drew 
crowds  that  established  attendance  rec- 
ords in  the  Rochester  area. 

Just  as  importantly  he  created  a  spirit 
of  sportsmanship  in  all  those  he  directed. 

Althougii  poor  health  forced  Father 
Carter  to  retire  from  the  athletic  post  last 
.spring,  he  continued  as  student  adviser 
until  last  December.  Moved  by  an  in- 
tense interest  in  youth,  he  sought  to  guide 
them  in  as  many  ways  as  he  could. 

I  knew  Father  Carter  for  many  years 
and  he  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
mine.  I  believe  that  he  exemplifies  the 
ideals  of  f airplay  and  sportsmanship 
which  we  want  to  instill  in  our  young 
people  today. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  share 

an  article  about  Father  Carter  which 

appeared  in  the  Rochester  Times-Union 

on  March  18: 

Father  Carter,  57,  Dies:  Heaoes  Aquinas 

Sports 

The  Rev.  Cyril  F.  Carter,  C.S.B.,  former 
athletic  director  and  veteran  teacher  at 
Aquinas  Institute,  died  at  9:55  a.m.  today 
at  St.  Anne's  Home.  He  was  57  years  old. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Aquinas 
faculty  for  29  years.  Father  Carter  retired 
from  the  athletic  post  at  Aquinas  last  spring 
because  of  falling  health.  He  continued  work- 
ing as  student  adviser  until  December  when 
he  entered  the  Infirmary  at  St.  Anne's. 

Father  Carter  had  been  a  diabetic  for  the 
past  30  years  and  had  developed  kidney  com- 
plications last  April. 

"Father  Carter  will  be  remembered  by 
thousands  for  his  gentleness  and  sincerity 
and  foi  his  Intense  Interest  In  youth,"  an 
Aquinas  spokesman  said.  "He  was  ble.ssed 
with  an  extraordinary  memory  and  often  de- 
lighted former  students  by  recalling  their 
names  and  Incidents  from  their  high  school 
days." 

Father  Cy.  as  he  was  called  by  his  friends 
and  associates,  achieved  renown  and  leader- 
ship In  his  youth  playing  football,  baseball 


and  hockey  in  his  native  Owen  Sound,  On- 
tario. Canada,  and  later  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

After  he  graduated  from  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege. Toronto,  he  entered  the  novitiate  of 
the  Baslllan  Fathers  Community.  He  made 
his  theological  studle'5  at  St.  Basils  Seminary 
in  Toronto  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood In  1940. 

He  served  two  years  on  the  faculty  of  St. 
Michael's  College  In  Toronto  and  was  then 
appointed  assistant  athletic  director  and 
mathematics  teacher  at  Aquinas. 

Two  years  later  he  became  director  of 
athletics,  a  post  he  held  until  1970.  In  1958 
he  was  awarded  a  master  of  education  degree 
by  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Under  Father  Carter's  direction.  Aquinas 
soared  to  national  football  prominence  with 
teams  coached  by  Harry  Wright  In  1946,  1947 
and  1948,  and  by  Mickey  Connolly  In  1949, 
1950  and  1951. 

In  those  six  seasons  the  little  Irish  won 
40  of  48  games  and  drew  crowds  that  estab- 
lished new  attendance  records  in  Rochester. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1947  a  game 
agaln.st  Boys  Town  drew  more  than  23,500 
fans  to  Red  Wing  Stadium.  Aquinas'  home 
field  until  its  own  stadium  was  built  in  1949. 

"I'm  pretty  sure  that's  the  biggest  crowd 
that  ever  attended  any  event  In  Rochester," 
Father  Carter  said  after  the  game. 

"I  think  we  could  have  sold  40,000  tickets 
If  we'd  had  the  room.  Everything  was  going 
for  us  then — postw.Tr  prosperity,  young  men 
back  from  military  service,  no  TV  to  give  us 
any  competition  and,  of  course,  a  good  team." 

In  June  1967,  on  the  occasion  of  his  25th 
anniversary  as  an  Aquinas  teacher,  hundreds 
honored  him  at  a  testimonial  dinner  at 
Vlnce's  50  Acres  in  Rush. 

Present  at  the  dinner  were  the  former 
Aquinas  coaches:  Army  Coach  Tom  CahlU; 
Jack  Landry,  who  played  for  Notre  Dame: 
and  Major  Don  Holleder,  an  Aquinas  foot- 
ball player  who  went  on  to  become  an  All- 
American  quarterback  from  Army. 

Holleder  was  killed  four  months  later  In 
Vietnam.  Father  Carter  said  the  mass  for 
him  In  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Father  Carter  Is  survived  by  two  sisters. 
Mrs.  James  Lowe  of  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  and 
Miss  Velma  Carter  of  St.  Catharine's,  Ont. 

Father  Carter  "was  one  of  those  men  who 
was  so  good,  you  couldn't  explain  It." 

That's  the  way  he's  remembered  by  Joe 
Repko  who  coached  football  for  him  for  nine 
years  from  1956  to  1964.  Repko,  former  Bos- 
ton College  star  who  now  operates  Te  Olde 
Coaches  Inn  In  Albion,  said,  "Father  Cy  was 
the  kind  of  man  who'd  rather  hurt  himself 
than  you.  He  was  a  gentleman  all  the  way. 
humble  In  the  true  tradition  of  a  Baslllan 
priest." 

Repko  remembers  one  time  when  "I  was 
chewing  out  the  team  while  watching  some 
game  movies.  We  had  beaten  this  team  the 
Sunday  before  by  two  touchdowns,  but  I  saw 
some  bad  mistakes  In  the  movies.  I  was 
using  some  pretty  tough  language,  really 
sarcastic.  Unbeknown  to  me.  Father  Cy  was 
in  the  darkened  room. 

"The  lights  went  on  and  I  was  shocked 
to  see  him.  He  had  a  big  grin  on  his  face. 
The  only  thing  he  said  to  me  as  he  walked 
out  was,  "What  would  you  have  said  to  'em 
If  the V  had  lost?'  " 


PENALIZING  THE  LAW  ABIDING 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

op    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1971 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
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torial   appearing    on   March    9    in    the 
Detroit,  Mich.,  News. 

The  editorial  entitled  'Penalizing  the 
Law  Abiding"  points  out  the  folly  of  ac- 
tions now  proposed  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
to  seize  privately  owned  handguns  while 
75  percent  of  the  shootings  done  in  De- 
troit are  done  with  unregistered  guns,  a 
violation  of  at  least  two  and  probably 
three  existing  statutes. 

One  must  wonder  why  firearms  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  must  be  taken  up  when 
they  are  duly  and  properly  registered 
under  law,  while  criminals  mW,  of  course, 
be  privileged  to  continue  their  nefarious 
actions  positive  that  the  law  abiding  will 
not  possess  handguns. 

Perhaps  the  authors  of  this  outrageous 
proposed  statute  expect  that  criminals 
will  line  up  to  register  or  turn  in  their 
illegal  guns. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Penalizing  the  Abidino 

When  existing  gun-registration  laws  are 
violated  in  a  wholesale  manner  and  with 
impunity.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  ban- 
ning handguns  In  Detrodt. 

Police,  city  and  legal  officials  met  last  week 
and  took  the  first  steps  toward  outlawing 
handguns  for  everyone  except  police  officers. 
Detroit  Police  CommlBsioner  John  F.  Nich- 
ols theorized  that  "elimination  of  handguns 
would  obviate  65  percent  of  the  murders  In 
Detroit." 

But  then  the  commissioner  went  on  to 
note  that  75  percent  of  the  shootings  are 
done  with  unregistered  guns,  of  which  there 
are  now  500,000  In  Detroit. 

Although  possession  of  unregistered  guns 
is  Illegal,  people  do  own  those  tmreglstered 
gtuis.  If  there  are  now  500,000  unregistered 
guns — all  In  violation  of  present  laws — then 
there  would  be  500,000  guns  in  violation  of 
the  proposed  new  law  prohibiting  ownership 
of  handguns. 

In  short,  the  effect  of  such  a  ban  would  be 
to  penalize  law-abiding  citizens  who  have 
carefully  registered  their  arms,  leaving  them 
at  the  mercy  of  the  owners  of  Ulegal  arms. 

To  obtain  a  handgun  legally  In  Michigan 
today,  you  must  get  a  purchase  permit  from 
local  police,  submit  the  permit  to  the  seller, 
sign  a  federal  affidavit  testifying  that  you 
are  not  a  criminal  or  a  drug-user  and  register 
the  gun  with  local  police. 

If  Detroit  leaders  wish  to  stop  the  illegal 
use  of  firearms,  let  them  concentrate  on  the 
enforcement  of  existing  law. 

Meanwhile,  the  right  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  bear  arms  is  not  merely  an  aljstract 
constitutional  matter.  That  provision  was  put 
in  the  federal  and  state  constitutions  In  the 
very  practical  Interest  of  self-preservation — 
certainly  a  genuine  Issue  when  500.000  per- 
sons In  a  community  possess  firearms  not 
legally  registered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  camps  will  act  in  loco  parentis 
providing  leadership  and  safety  for  the 
children.  Unfortunately,  however,  many 
of  the  11,000  summer  camps  fall  short 
in  many  areas  which  are  of  major  con- 
cern to  parents.  In  many  instances, 
camps  are  run  by  unqualified  staff,  too 
few  in  number  to  provide  adequate  su- 
pervision. Even  more  alarming,  many 
camps  do  not  provide  adequate  sanitary 
kitchens,  flre-protection  equipment,  ef- 
ficient sanitation  disposal  systems,  and 
other  essential  elements  necessary  in 
guaranteeing  the  well-being  of  the  child. 

Most  parents  often  do  not  have  the 
time  to  visit  the  camp  before  their  child 
arrives.  Traditionally,  the  responsibility 
for  inspecting  camp  facilities  has  been 
left  to  the  individual  State.  Unfortunate- 
ly, many  States  have  neglected  their  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area. 

Almost  half  of  the  States  have  little  or 
no  regulations  regarding  summer  camp 
safety.  Only  15  States  have  any  safety 
legislation  applicable  to  camps.  Only  a 
few  have  minimum  qualifications  for 
camp  personnel.  Even  in  those  States 
which  have  safety  legislation,  the  laws 
are  often  unenforced. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
today  legislation  designed  to  insure  the 
safety  of  our  youth  at  summer  camps. 

Key  provisions  of  my  bill  include: 

Setting  Federal  safety  and  health 
standards  with  enforcement  by  either 
Federal  or  State  oflScials,  depending  on 
the  State's  decision; 

Funding  up  to  90  percent  by  Federal 
Government  of  State-run  youth  camp 
programs;  and 

Providing  for  cooperation  with  volun- 
tary camping  associations  and  existing 
State  agencies  involved  with  camp 
standards. 

In  cases  where  the  States  desire  not  to 
assume  responsibility,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  person  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  will 
enforce  such  regulations. 

We  have  delayed  too  long  in  protect- 
ing our  children  from  those  camps  which 
provide  inadequate  supervision  and  un- 
satisfactory health  and  safety  standards. 
This  bill  will  serve  to  eliminate  these 
problems  and  offer  relief  to  the  parents 
of  our  Nation's  youth. 


INCREASING  ASSAULTS  ON  POLICE 
THROUGHOUT  NATION  SHOW 
NEED  FOR  NEW  FEDERAL  LAW 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 


ur    rENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL       in  the  house  op  representatives 


OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
spring  season  begins,  our  thoughts  turn 
toward  making  plans  for  the  siunmer. 
For  over  8  million  youngsters,  the  sum- 
mer season  means  summer  camp  where 
they  will  spend  as  much  as  8  weeks  away 
from  home. 


Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleagues,  Hon.  Edward 
G.  BiESTER  and  myself,  I  speak  for  a  new 
biU  we  have  introduced  today  to  make 
assaults  upon  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcers  a  Federal  crime. 

This  legislation,  we  believe,  is  neces- 
sary because  of  increasing  attacks  and 
the  nationwide  implications  of  assaults 
and  conspiracies.  It  is  a  bill  which  we 
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have  considered  carefully,  weighing  all 
aspects,  before  deciding  on  its  introduc- 
tion. 

Specifically,  this  measure  would  make 
Ic  a  Federal  crime  to  assault,  injure,  or 
kill  any  State  or  local  law  eriforcement 
officer,  fireman,  or  judicial  officer  because 
of  his  official  position.  The  trend  of  rising 
statistics  on  these  types  of  attacks  illus- 
trates the  necessity  for  a  Federal  law 
that  offers  the  broadest  possible  protec- 
tion for  law  enforcement  officers  who  are 
assaulted  or  slain  as  a  result  of  their  offi- 
cial positions. 

The  evidence  that  points  to  a  rise  in 
national  conspiracies,  interstate  use  of 
facilities,  and  transportation  of  weapons 
interstate  used  in  attacks  also  shows  that 
a  new  Federal  law  is  required.  Existing 
laws  cover  Federal  employees  in  the  ca- 
pacities cited  in  this  bill,  but  there  are 
no  similar  provisions  for  State  and  local 
officials. 

This  measure  provides  that  in  any  case 
where  an  individual  has  traveled  in  In- 
terstate commerce  or  used  any  instru- 
mentality of,  or  facility  for,  interstate 
commerce,  with  the  intent  of  assaulting. 
Injuring,  or  killing  such  officials,  or  where 
a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  has  been 
transported  in,  or  is  customarily  dis- 
tributed in,  interstate  commerce,  is  used 
to  committe  the  crime.  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  involved. 

The  legislation  makes  it  a  violation  of 
Federal  law  to  transport  or  aid  another 
to  transport  in  interstate  commerce  any 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  for  the  pur- 
poses cited.  Covered  also  are  conspiracies 
to  kill  or  injure  police  officers,  firemen, 
and  judicial  officers. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  Francis  C. 
Burch,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General,  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Fire- 
fighters. 

The  virulent  Increase  of  vicious  and 
often  fatal  attacks  on  policemen 
throughout  the  country  is  the  cause  of 
grave  concern  among  governmental  offi- 
cials and  fair-minded  citizens.  As  we 
have  moved  to  protect  the  right  of  crim- 
inal defendants,  so  we  must  move  to 
protect  the  rights  of  those  who  risk  life 
and  limb  to  enforce  the  laws  of  society. 
The  news  stories  relate  with  an  ap- 
palling frequency  what  is  happening. 
Policemen  attacked  without  provocation. 
Firemen  assaulted  while  trying  to  quell 
blazes  during  civil  disorders.  A  judge 
kidnaped  and  killed. 

Misguided  persons,  impelled  by  what 
they  feel  are  injustices,  are  perpetrating 
attacks  on  law  enforcement  officers  to 
a  degree  and  frequency  that  we  never 
before  could  have  imagined.  Acting  in 
concert  with  others  in  various  States,  in- 
dividuals are  crossing  State  lines,  trans- 
porting weapons  interstate  and  com- 
mitting outrages  that  threaten  the  lib- 
erties and  rights  of  all  of  us. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 

permit  the  FBI  to  assist  State  and  local 

authorities  in  investigating  these  crimes 

and  tracking  down  criminal  suspects. 

In  1969,  the  latest  year  with  total  fig- 
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ures,  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  show  a 
record  number  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers— 86 — were  killed  by  felonious  crim- 
inal action.  This  is  a  34-percent  increase 
over  1968.  The  previous  high  was  76  in 
1967.  The  tragic  toll  of  561  deaths  was 
totaled  for  the  years  1960-69. 

Percentagev.-ise,  these  attacks  have 
risen  rapidly.  In  1969,  there  were  16.9  as- 
saults for  every  100  officers.  This  was  an 
increase  from  15.8  in  1968  and  13.5  in 
1967. 

Justice  is  a  quantity  to  which  every 
American  is  entitled.  When  a  class  of 
individuals  such  as  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers starts  to  become  a  special  target 
of  antisocial  violence,  then  it  is  time  to 
act  on  the  Federal  level. 

Our  proposed  law  does  just  this  and 
does  not  attempt  to  supplant  existing 
State  and  municipal  statutes.  We  feel 
not  only  that  this  law  is  necessary,  but 
that  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if 
we  did  not  attempt  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  law  enforcement  officials 
engaged  in  performance  of  their  duties. 

We  hope  that  early  hearings  on  this 
bill  will  be  conducted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  what  we  consider  is  im- 
portant legislation.  We  also  hope  that  in 
time  there  will  be  testimony  on  the  ex- 
tent of  fines  and  imprisonment  that 
should  be  imposed  in  various  cases  aris- 
ing under  this  bill. 

To  our  colleagues  who  cosponsored 
this  bipartisan  legislation,  we  offer  our 
thanks  and  we  insert  their  names  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 


List  of  Cosponsors 

Ben  B.  Blackburn,  Republican,  of  Georgia. 

Elford  Cederberg,  Republlsan,  of  Michigan. 

Prank  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  C.  Cleveland,  Republican,  of  New 
Ham  p>s  hire. 

James  M.  Collins,  Republican,  of  Texas. 

Robert  J.  Corbett.  Republican  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Jorge  L.  C6rdova,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

W.  C.  Daniel,  Democrat,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  Davis,  Democrat,  of  Georgia. 

John  H.  Dent,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Marvin  L.  Esch.  Republican,  of  Michigan. 

Edwin  D.  Eshleman,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hamilton  Fish.  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Daniel  J.  Flood,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Walter  Flowers,  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 

Gerald  R.  Ford.  Republican,  of  Michigan. 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Peter  Frellnghuysen,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Bill  Prenzel,  Republican  of  Minnesota. 

James  G.  Fulton,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Don  Puqua,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

George  A.  Goodllng,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ella  T.  Grasso,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 

Seymour  Halpern,  Republican,  of  New 
Tork. 

Orval  Hansen,  Republican,  of  Idaho. 

James  Harvey.  Republican,  of  Michigan. 

Ken  Hechler,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia. 

Craig  Hosmer,  Republican,  of  California. 

Albert  W.  Johnson,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


William  J.  Keating,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Jack  F.  Kemp,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Robert    McClory,    Republican,    of   Illinois! 

John  Y.  McColUster,  Republican,  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Joseph  M.  McDade,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ray  J.  Madden.  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

Romano  L.  Mazzoll,  Democrat,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Ralph  H.  Metcalfe,  Democrat,  of  nUnols. 

Robert  H.  Michel,  Republican,  of  HUnols! 

Bradford  F.  Morse,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Walter  E.  Powell,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Tom  Rallsback,  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Fred  B.  Rooney.  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John  P.  Saylor,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Herman  T.  Schneebell,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Fred  Schwengel,  Republican,  of  Iowa. 

Keith  G.  Sebellus,  Republican,  of  Kansas. 

Richard  G.  Shoup,  Republican,  of  Montana. 

Floyd  Spence,  Republican,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Charles  M.  Teague,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

John  H.  Terry,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson,  Republican,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Guy  Vander  Jagt.  Republican,  of  Michigan. 

John  Ware,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania. 

G.  William  Whitehurst,  Republican  of 
Virginia. 

Lawrence  O.  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Wendell  Wyatt,  Republican,  of  Oregon. 

Louis  C.  Wyman,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Gus  Yatron,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Roger  H.  Zlon,  Republican,  of  Indiana. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Oeorge  Mc- 
GovzRN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  and  Father  of  all  mankind,  im- 
part Thy  grace  and  higher  wisdom  to  all 
in  the  sernce  of  this  country  that  they 
may  be  faithful  to  their  trust  and  by 
their  labors  advance  Thy  kingdom  on 
earth. 

O  God,  whom  prison  walls  carmot  ex- 
clude, be  present  with  all  who  are  held 
as  prisoners  of  war.  In  hours  of  lone- 
liness draw  near  to  them.  Let  thoughts 
of  Thee  be  their  strength  and  stay.  O 
Thou  who  comest  as  a  still,  small  voice, 
speak  to  them  comfortably.  Uphold  them 
in  their  weakness,  whether  of  body,  mind, 
or  spirit.  Give  their  loved  ones  reassur- 
ance concerning  them,  and  temper  the 
acts  and  actions  of  their  keepers  with 
mercifulness;  through  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Great  Deliverer  of  all.  Amen. 


U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT   PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC,  March  23,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 

I  appoint  Hon.  George  McGoveen.  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  South  Etekota.  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MrGOVERN  thereupon  took  the 

chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 


FEDERAL  ACnVITTES  IN  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY,  YOUTH  DEVELOP- 
MENT,   AND    RELATED    FIELDS — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  McGovERN)    laid  before   the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith 
a  report  of  Federal  activities  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  youth  development,  and  re- 
lated fields,  as  required  by  section  408  of 


the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-445). 

The  report  covers  the  period  from  July 
1,  1968,  to  June  1970,  and  evaluates  ac- 
tivities of  the  Youth  Development  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Administration 
(formerly  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Development)  in  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
program.  It  also  includes  a  description 
of  the  activities  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  in  the  field  of  ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Early  in  1970  it  became  evident  that 
certain  changes  in  direction  and  em- 
phasis in  the  program  of  the  Youth  De- 
velopment and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Administration  would  be  hir^hly  de.sir- 
able.  This  report  also  incorporates  thes-e 
proposed  changes. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  careful 
attention. 

RicH.^FD  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  March  22.  1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

Ai;  in  oxecutive  ."^ession,  the  Prc'^ident 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
mes.'jage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
State.?  submitting  the  nomination  of 
Raymond  J  Broderick.  of  Pennsylvania, 
tfl  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
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district  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. ____^^^^^ 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  leading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  19.  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

coMMi':n:EE  meetings  during 

SENATE  session 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniniou.'?  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Stnate  today. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  have 
to  object  to  all  committees  meeting  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today.  Per- 
haps the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  would  amend  his  request  to  in- 
clude all  committees  but  the  Committee 
on  Commerce;  if  so,  I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  doing  so  by  request,  I  assiune. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
amend  my  unanimous-consent  request 
that  all  committees  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  except  for  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
this  morning  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio,  on  behalf  of  someone  else  whom  I 
do  not  know,  whose  name  has  not  been 
revealed,  objected  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  sitting  at  2  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  is  con- 
sidering a  so-called  ceiling  on  campaign 
expenditures.  I  know  there  is  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  who  would 
rather  have  no  bill  at  all.  But  I  think  the 
Record  should  show  that  the  meeting 
was  set  for  10  o'clock  this  morning 
and  over  the  weekend  I  received  a  call 
from  the  distiniruished  Sena.tor  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker)  who  explained 
that  because  there  was  no  session  on 
Monday  many  Senators  would  be  travel- 
ing Tuesday  and  they  could  not  be  here 
by  :o  am  In  order  to  accommodate  him 
I  set  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  at  2  p.m.  instead  of  10  a.m. 

I  hope  we  are  not  getting  into  dilatory 
tactics  with  respect  to  this  bill.  All  I  want 
to  say  at  this  juncture,  and  I  say  It  as 
kindly  as  I  can  say  it,  to  use  a  phrase 
constantly  used  by  Mr.  Nixon.  I  hope  we 
are  not  getting  into  the  game  of  dirty 
pool. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  re- 
scinded.) 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MUSKIE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  after 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
and  the  recognition  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  ^^'as  re- 
scinded.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:40  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9:40  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

THE  SST 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  hour  in  the  debate  over  the  SST  is 
approaching.  The  decision  by  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  hopefully,  will  signal  the  end 
to  Government  underwriting  of  the  cost 
of  the  supersonic  transport.  The  decision 
follows  weeks  of  intensive  lobbying  by 
proponents  of  the  SST. 

We  have  been  tx)mbarded  with  a 
broadside  of  radio  and  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, slick  folders  and  polished 
pamphlets  telling  of  the  glories  of  travel- 
ing to  Paris  at  1,800  miles  ijer  hour.  These 
last-minute  high -pressure  efforts  were 
unsuccessful  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives last  week.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
tiiey  will  have  even  less  effect  here. 

Witnesses  have  traced  the  factual  and 
philosophical  arguments  for  and  against 
the  SST  during  the  pest  several  weeks 
of  hearings  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees.  Unanim- 
ity of  opinion  was  a  rare  visitor  at 
those  sessions.  But  I  believe  these  hear- 
ings have  docimiented  compelling  rea- 
sons why  the  American  taximyer  should 
no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  financing 
the  costs  of  a  plane  which  will  be  barred 
from  supersonic  overland  flight,  a  plane 
which  will  cost  more  than  double  the 
price  of  today's  Jets,  a  plane  which  will 
carry  only  the  intercontinental  com- 
muter. 

First,  the  SST  should  not  be  fimded  be- 
cause it  presents  grave  threats  to  the 
environment,  threats  which  cannot  be 
resolved  until  after  extensive  research 
has  been  completed.  Nearly  every  con- 
servation and  environmental  group  in 
the  Nation  and  scientific  panels  includ- 
ing the  President's  own  advisers  view  the 
atmospheric  pollution,  the  sonic  boom 
and  the  noise  pollution  of  the  SST  with 
deep  and  genuine  concern. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment relates  to  the  upper  atmosphere 
where  the  SST's  wiU  fly.  In  the  50,000  to 
60,000  feet  level  of  the  stratosphere — 


the  thin  dry  layer  of  air  far  above  the 
cruising  altitude  of  today's  commercial 
jets — poDutants  cannot  be  easily  ab- 
sorbed. Accumulating  with  each  flight, 
they  will  remain  between  1  and  3  years. 
Government  witness  Dr.  William  W.  Kel- 
logg, associate  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  testi- 
fied that  each  of  the  four  SST  engines 
will  spew  out  on  the  hour:  5  pounds  of 
soot,  6  to  30  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide,  16 
poimds  of  unused  hydrocarbon  fuel  and 
1,400  pounds  of  nitric  oxide.  He  also 
testified  that  a  fleet  of  SST's  operating  7 
hours  a  day  would  add  10  percent  to  the 
stratospheric  water  vapor  around  the 
globe.  In  the  high  usage  corridors  in  the 
north  Atlantic,  Dr.  Kellogg  said  the  ad- 
ditional water  vapor  could  be  100  percent 
greater  than  it  is  today.  The  impact  of 
those  exhaust  emissions  on  the  climate  of 
earth  and  on  man  himself  is  unclear,  but 
it  cannot  be  dismissed. 

Dr.  Kellogg  was  not  alone  in  calling  for 
more  research.  Perhaps  the  moGt 
frightening  specter  of  commercial  super- 
sonic flight  came  in  investigations  con- 
ducted by  James  McDonald,  senior  phys- 
icist at  the  Institute  of  Atmospheric 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  He 
concluded  that  the  additional  water 
vapor  pumped  into  the  stratosphere  by  a 
fleet  of  SSTs  could  reduce  the  ozone 
which  filters  ultraviolet  rays  from  the 
Bim.  Dr.  McDonald  testified  the  increase 
in  this  ultraviolet  radiation  could  cause 
5,000  to  10,000  more  cases  of  skin  cancer 
in  the  United  States.  A  number  of  cancer 
specialists  and  meteorologists  sub- 
sequently confirmed  the  logic  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald's theories  and  unanimously  en- 
dorsed further  research.  Some  even 
termed  "conservative"  Dr.  McDonald's 
estimate  of  the  probable  increase  in  skin 
cancer. 

William  Ruckelshaus,  Director  of  the 
Bnviroimiental  Protection  Agency,  testi- 
fied at  House  hearings : 

It  iB  my  xmderstandlng  .  .  that  no  defini- 
tive answer  can  be  given  &b  to  the  Impact  of 
water  vapor  on  the  oeone  and  the  amount  of 
that  Impact  or  of  the  resultant  Impact  of 
Increased  radiation  on  the  earth. 

No  one  is  ready  to  say  with  certainty 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment and  on  man's  health  when  a  fleet 
of  SST's  are  working  the  skies. 

Nor  are  all  of  the  answers  avsiilable  on 
the  matter  of  noise  pollution.  Etepart- 
ment  of  Transportation  officials  state  the 
modifications  in  the  engine  design  will 
permit  the  SST  to  meet  the  108  PAA- 
approved  decibel  level  by  1978.  However, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences /Na- 
tional Academy  of  Eiigineering  study 
recommends  that  the  noise  standard  be 
dropped  by  10  decibels  by  1975.  No  one 
has  ever  argued  that  this  is  feasible  for 
the  SST's.  The  engine  modifications  to 
reduce  the  sideline  noise  from  124  to  108 
decibels  already  have  meant  an  increase 
of  50,000  pountte  in  the  takeoff  weight  (rf 
the  SST.  Those  modifications  also  have 
boosted  the  price  l^  several  million  dol- 
leirs.  In  addition,  a  Boeing  executive  has 
testified  that  the  requirement  to  lower 
the  noise  level  could  shorten  the  range 
of  the  plane  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  for 
each  decibel  of  noise  reduction. 
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Thus,  the  question  remains  whether  an 
SST.  ours  or  a  foreign  product,  will  be 
built  at  any  time  in  the  near  future  so 
that  its  noise  level  meets  our  require- 
ments without  impairing  its  economic 
viability.  And  State  legislatures,  includ- 
ing the  legislature  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  are  acting  to  insure  that 
foreign  SST's  meet  the  same  standards 
as  subsonic  jets  if  they  wish  to  land  at 
our  airports. 

The  sonic  boom  also  Is  an  unsettled 
issue  of  concern.  Hopefully,  the  bill 
passed  last  week  by  the  Senate  will  re- 
ceive speedy  consideration  by  the  House 
and  will  be  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  has  not  yet  occurred.  Nor 
have  the  regulations  promised  by  the 
FAA  yet  gone  into  effect.  Neither  has 
there  been  any  conclusive  research  into 
the  ecological  effect  of  supersonic  flight 
over  the  oceans. 

The  envirorunental  issues  of  pollution 
of  the  upper  atmosphere,  of  sonic  boom 
and  noise  pollution  are  unsettled.  Scien- 
tists and  ecology  groups  have  testified 
that  the  SST  presents  extremely  serious 
threats  to  our  environment;  threats  to 
which  no  one  yet  has  an  adequate  re- 
sponse. We  should  find  out  the  answers. 
Research  into  these  matters  should  be 
undertaken. 

But  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  re- 
quires that  two  SST  prototypes  be  built 
in  order  to  find  out  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  As  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  testified: 

I  think  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  we  can 
find  answers  to  the  environmental  questions 
without  going  ahead  with  the  production  of 
the  two  prototypes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  fragile  en- 
virorunent  and  it  is  the  only  one  we 
have.  I  think  that  we  can  protect  it  best 
by  not  going  ahead  with  the  SST. 

Second,  the  notion  is  totally  false  that 
additional  Government  financing  of  the 
SST  is  required  to  safeguard  the  econ- 
omy. SST  proponents  state  flatly  that  the 
SST  win  mean  150.000  jobs  and  a  favor- 
able future  balance  of  pajmients.  Even 
if  those  assertions  were  true,  which  they 
are  not.  the  Government  still  must  decide 
whether  other  Federal  expenditures  could 
provide  even  greater  economic  benefits, 
serve  more  people  and  do  so  without 
harmful  environmental  effects. 

Economists  including  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner Paul  Samuelson,  Dr.  Milton  Fried- 
man, Dr.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Okun,  as  well  as  nearly  every 
other  non-Government  economist,  are 
unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
alleged  economic  justification  for  the 
SST.  Even  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers told  President  Nixon  In  1969  that 
they  viewed  the  SST  as  a  "white 
elephant." 

Some  14,000  persons  are  now  employed 
in  the  SST  prototype  program.  Another 
6,000  are  expected  to  be  employed  at  its 
height  during  the  next  several  years,  a 
total  of  20,000.  If  the  SST  ever  arrives 
at  high  level  production,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  estimates  that  50,000 
persons  will  be  employed.  The  other 
100.000  jobs  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation holds  out  hope  for  are  the 
barbers,  milkmen,  gas  station  attend- 
ants and  salesmen  who  would  be  provid- 


ing services  to  the  SST  employees.  This  Ls 
sheer  propaganda.  Those  same  men  and 
women  would  be  providing  the  same 
services  to  the  same  50.000  persons  who 
could  be  working  in  hospitals,  schools  or 
water  pollution  abatement  projects.  It 
depends  only  on  where  we  decide  to  spend 
Federal  dollars — on  a  plane  for  the  elite 
or  on  services  for  the  majority. 

Funding  the  SST  is  one  of  the  least 
productive  expenditures  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  jobs  that  can  be  produced. 
For  every  dollar  spent  on  the  SST,  many 
more  jobs  could  be  created  if  we  were 
to  spend  that  money  on  health,  educa- 
tion, or  housing. 

Walter  Heller,  former  Chairman  of 
President  Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  said: 

On  strictly  economic  grounds,  the  SST  Is 
an  enormously  ooetly  way  to  create  jobs.  Ex- 
cept by  attaching  some  dubious  and  uii- 
proved  mvUtlpUere  to  the  limited  direct  em- 
ployment on  the  SST.  one  can't  begin  to 
match  the  Job-creating  power  of  a  public 
service  Jobe  prop-am,  or  a  housing  program, 
or  even  a  carefully  selected  program  of  con- 
sumer stimulus  that  could  be  mounted  with 
the  same  funds  that  are  involved  in  the  SST 
program. 

Arthur  Okun,  of  Brookings  said  the 
same: 

There  Is  simply  no  evidence  that  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  on  SST  will  create  more 
Jobs  or  better  jobs  than  expenditures  for 
manpower  programs  or  health  or  urban  re- 
newal. I  submit  that  If  one  asks  where  an 
extra  $290  million  will  do  the  most  to  create 
Jobs,  SST  will  not  be  the  answer. 

Even  the  prospective  production  line 
jobs  in  the  aircraft  industry  will  not  be 
saved  or  lost  by  a  vote  on  the  SST.  Em- 
ployment in  the  aircraft  industry  has 
dropped  as  the  economy  has  declined 
and  an  uneconomic  project  like  the  SST 
cannot  be  the  panacea.  A  strong  econ- 
omy is  the  only  guarantee  for  the  future 
of  the  aircraft  industry  and  for  the  men 
who  build  its  planes. 

The  irrelevancy  of  the  jobs  argument 
to  the  decision  on  the  SST  is  matched 
only  by  the  irrelevancy  of  the  assertion 
that  SST  development  is  vital  to  our 
future  balance  of  pajTnents.  The  calcu- 
lations of  the  alleged  Imbalance  depend 
on  extremely  tenuous  assumptions.  In 
fact,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  in 
1969  argued  against  Government  financ- 
ing of  the  SST  because  their  calculations 
showed  a  net  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments resulting  from  the  SST. 

C.  P.  Kindleberger,  MIT  economics 
professor  and  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
International  trade,  stated: 

I  believe  there  la  very  little  validity  to 
these  estimates  of  the  balance  of  payments 
losses  from   not  building  the  SST. 

He  added: 

This  iB  a  faulty  basis  for  deciding  the  ques- 
tion In  the  first  place. 

Dr.  Kindleberger  has  pointed  to  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  pro-SST  argimient. 
As  with  jobs,  if  the  object  is  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments,  there  axe  bet- 
ter ways  to  do  it  and  the  construction 
of  SST's  cannot  be  justified  for  those 
reasons. 

Third,  the  SST  should  not  be  funded 
because  it  is  an  economically  unsound 


program  for  the  Government,  for  the  air- 
lines, and  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

For  the  Government,  it  means  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad.  Already  $864 
million  has  been  spent  on  the  SST.  Now 
we  are  being  asked  to  spend  $478  million 
more,  which  would  mean  a  cost  of  $1,342 
billion  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  have  unresolved  doubts  about  the 
feasibility  of  the  SST.  We  have  unre- 
solved doubts  about  its  usefulness.  We 
have  unresolved  doubts  about  its  danger 
to  our  environment.  Why  should  the  U.S. 
Government  accept  the  risk  that  the  SST 
will  be  the  world's  fastest  flying  Edsel? 

Dr.  Okun  testified: 

rf  the  SST  Is  nearly  as  good — as  feasible 
technically,  as  .sound  commercially,  and  as 
demonstratively  safe  environmentally — as  Its 
proponents  Insist,  then  the  SST  does  not  need 
public  funds.  If  however,  the  SST  Is  not  at- 
tractive to  private  Investors,  that  should  be 
be  decisive  evidence  that  the  SST  should  not 
be  built  or  further  developed  at  this  time. 
I  see  no  public  interest  In  the  construction 
of  the  SST  that  would  warrant  the  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayers'  money  If  the  project  falls 
to  meet  the  market  test  and  to  attract  pri- 
vate Investors'  funds. 

If  private  industry  wants  the  SST, 
then  let  them  pay  for  it. 

For  the  airlines,  the  SST  is  a  plane  for 
the  future  which  despite  all  of  the  public 
protestations  of  support,  they  surely  do 
not  want  to  buy  today  and  probably  will 
not  be  ready  for  in  1978.  General  E.  R. 
Quesada,  former  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  a  director 
of  American  Airlines,  told  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee : 

I  cant  make  myself  believe  that  the  air 
transportation  industry  at  this  time  longs 
for  this  airplane.  I  think  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry  would  love  to  have  a  breathing 
spell  and  not  be  forced  into  another  round 
of  new  equipment. 

General  Quesada's  comments  should 
not  be  surprising.  The  airlines  industry 
showed  a  net  loss  of  $178.3  million  last 
year  and  their  domestic  revenue  passen- 
ger mileage  has  continued  to  drop  for 
the  past  5  months.  Only  last  week,  the 
CAB  approved  fare  hikes  on  the  profita- 
ble European  routes  to  try  and  ease  the 
financial  doldrums  of  the  airlines.  This 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  an  industry 
that  can  afiford  to  purchase  a  $40  million 
airplane  today,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  an 
industry  that  can  afford  the  $2  to  $5  bil- 
lion cost  of  financing  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  these  planes. 

In  order  to  tempt  the  airlines  to  buy 
a  $40  million  plane  or  invest  billions  of 
dollars  in  its  production,  it  would  have  to 
be  a  sure  thing,  and  the  SST  is  far  from 
that.  It  has  all  of  the  symptoms  and 
characteristics  of  being  a  civilian  ver- 
sion of  the  C-5A,  an  economic  "white 
elephant"  of  the  grandest  and  most  ex- 
pensive proportions  we  have  yet  wit- 
nessed. 

There  are  logical  reasons  why  airlines 
probably  would  like  to  pay  off  their  747 
debt  and  forget  about  the  SST  for  some 
time. 

The  SST  now  costs  over  $40  million, 
double  the  price  of  the  747  and  the  price 
tag  is  expected  to  rise  to  over  $50  mil- 
lion by  the  time  it  actually  moves  down 
the  rimway. 
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The  SST  will  carry  only  298  passengers 
compared  to  350  for  the  747  of  today 
and  an  anticipated  500  for  the  747  of  the 
near  future. 

The  SST  has  a  3.600-  to  4,000-mile 
range  without  refueling  while  the  747 
has  an  ortimum  6.C00-mile  ran?e. 

The  SST  per  passenger  operating  costs 
are  estimated  to  be  substantially  more 
than  the  747.  .        ,  .     ^• 

High  SST  operating  costs  relate  di- 
rectly to  its  voracious  fuel  appetite.  The 
SST  requires  115,000  pounds  of  jet  fuel 
per  hour.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation said  that  by  1990  some  500  million 
barrels  of  fuel  would  be  needed  to  fuel 
a  fleet  of  500  SST's. 

Since  the  SST  consumes  approximate- 
ly twice  the  fuel  per  passenger-mile  as 
a  747,  whenever  delays  in  landing  or 
takeoff  occur — as  they  unfortimately  do 
with  regularity — the  costs  are  greater  to 
the  SST  which  consumes  more  fuel  in 
circling  and  idling  than  its  747  counter- 
part. 

The  magnitude  of  the  SST  appetite  for 
fuel  is  evident  when  one  realizes  that  the 
estimated  production  of  the  proposed 
Alaska  pipeline,  2  million  barrels  a 
day,  would  be  consumed  by  the  1990 
world  fleet  of  SST's.  And  despite  all  of 
the  assertions  to  the  contrary,  this 
gargantuan  fuel  appetite  will  place  an 
additional  pressure  on  the  Nation's  oil 
supply  and  add  to  the  likelihood  of  fu- 
ture oil  price  hikes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  world's  potential  oil  resources 
are  adequate  to  meet  these  needs,  but  our 
past  experience  in  New  England  proves 
that  high  profit  fuels  such  as  jet  fuel  will 
be  produced  from  the  available  crude  oil 
and  the  low  profit  fuels  that  New  Eng- 
land needs  to  heat  its  homes  and  indus- 
tries will  be  in  even  shorter  supply  than 
they  are  today. 

The  tremendous  fuel  costs,  the  high 
operating  costs,  the  inflationary  sales 
price  and  the  likelihood  of  higher  costs 
as  its  designers  struggle  to  meet  noise 
suppression  requirements  all  come  to- 
gether to  label  the  SST— as  did  Dr.  Paul 
Samuelson — "an  economic  and  human 
disaster." 

For  the  American  taxpayer,  the  SST, 
is  an  immensely  costly  mistake.  For  the 
$864  million  of  taxpayers'  dollars  already 
.■^pent  to  be  repaid,  some  216  planes  would 
have  to  be  sold.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
American  taxpayer  has  enough  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  things  work  to  have  a 
healthy  disregard  for  the  assurances  by 
administration  officials  this  year  that 
the  cost  of  production,  the  $2.5  billion 
cost  of  production,  will  not  fall  upon  his 
shoulder.  Under  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Beggs  was  more  honest  Ifist  year 
when  he  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee: 

While  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  private 
financing  would  be  available,  if  it  were  not  at 
that  time,  and  if  we  felt  that  we  had  a  suc- 
cessful SST  program  on  our  hands — that  Is, 
a  successful  transport  after  the  prototype 
testing — and  It  required  some  Government- 
guaranteed  loans,  then  I  would  think  we 
would  so  recommend. 

This  year,  the  administration  officials 
have  emphasized  that  the  production 
phase  always  was  Intended  to  be  through 


private  financing  but  testimony  before 
the  Congress  makes  it  evident  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  being  viewed  as  a 
financier  of  last  resort  if  private  finan- 
cial institutions  decide  the  $2  to  $5  bil- 
lion SST  production  cost  is  too  risky. 

There  is  a  final  reason  why  the  SST 
is  an  uneconomic  investment  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  Approximately,  99 
percent  of  the  American  taxpayers  who 
are  being  asked  to  pay  for  it  will  not  be 
able  to  use  it.  It  will  be  a  high  fare,  first 
class  plane  for  an  expense  account,  first 
class  passenger.  Today,  some  6  million 
passenger  miles  are  flown  internation- 
ally by  U.S.  citizens — which  represents  3 
percent  of  the  population.  Of  those,  be- 
tween 5  and  10  percent  fiy  first  class.  So 
today,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  is  fiying  first  class  on  inter- 
national fiights.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  estimates  that  in  1985, 
when  SST's  are  planned  for  operation, 
25  million  passenger  miles  will  be  fiown 
internationally  by  U.S.  citizens.  Since 
the  SST  will  have  a  surcharge  higher 
than  even  the  first-class  fare  for  subsonic 
jets,  we  can  assume  that  the  percentage 
of  passengers  who  go  SST  will  be  similar 
to  the  percentage  who  fly  first  class  to- 
day. Thus,  perhaps  one  or  two  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population  will  fly  on  the 
SST.  If  that  is  not  a  flying  toy  for  the 
jet  set,  then  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Finally,  I  can  think  of  no  single  deci- 
sion facing  the  Senate  which  will  have  a 
greatei  impact  in  reestablishing  national 
priorities  than  a  decision  tomorrow  to 
halt  Federal  funding  of  the  SST.  Many  of 
us  campaigned  for  re-election  last  fall 
on  a  platform  of  redirecting  the  energies 
of  the  Nation  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  Voting 
for  the  SST  is  a  jarring  disavowal  of  any 
intention  to  readjust  the  direction  of  our 
Government  toward  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  Nation. 

Some  argue  that  $290  million  is  a 
small  part  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 
And  that  the  $478  million  needed  for  the 
prototype  program  also  represents  a  tiny 
portion  of  our  resources.  I  question  that 
line  of  reasoning.  If  that  money  is  to  be 
spent,  I  want  it  aimed  at  other  problems. 
Urban  mass  transit  is  vitally  needed  to 
unsnarl  the  transportation  networks  of 
our  major  cities.  Yet  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration has  frozen  $200  million 
from  a  $600  million  mass  transit  appro- 
priation. There  is  a  $2.2  billion  backlog 
of  applications  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  from  cities  and  counties 
around  the  Nation.  I  would  rather  see 
the  administration  spend  that  $200  mil- 
lion and  more  on  urban  mass  transit 
which  is  needed  today  and  which  will 
benefit  millions  of  Americans,  rather 
than  continuing  the  SST  which  will 
benefit  only  the  International  business 
executive  and  the  affluent  tourist. 

For  fiscal  1971,  the  administration 
asked  for  $290  million  for  the  SST  yet 
the  President  vetoed  the  Hill-Burt<m  hos- 
pital construction  bill  because  It  con- 
tained $350  million  more  than  he  had 
requested. 

To  develop  the  SST  he  asked  for  $290 
million  but  to  fund  the  National  Cancer 


Institute,  he  requested  almost  $90  mil- 
lion less.  To  fund  the  SST.  he  asked  for 
$290  million  but  to  fight  air  pollution 
he  requested  onlv  $115  million.  To  fund 
the  SST  he  asked  for  S290  million  but 
for  the  Older  Americans  Act.  he  request- 
ed $31  million. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  mJsallocations 
of  resom-ces  and  concerns  that  the  SST 
represents. 

As  a  Nation,  we  must  apply  the  skilled 
resources  and  talents  of  om-  scieiitists 
and  engineers  to  the  most  urgent  tasks 
facing  us.  The  funds  that  we  cut  out  of 
the  budget  for  the  SST  should  be  chan- 
nelled to  socially  useful  programs — pro- 
grams which  lead  to  enriching  human 
life.  And  scientists  and  engineers  can 
play  a  vital  role  in  those  new  programs. 
I  have  introduced  S.  32  to  provide  for 
retraining  scientists  and  engineers  to  di- 
rect their  talents  to  social  needs.  In  the 
supplemental    appropriations    bill    this 
year,  I  shall  introduce  an  amendment  to 
shift  $25  million  of  the  money  we  cut 
from  the  SST  into  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  retraining  scientists  and 
engineers  for  research  and  development 
in  social  programs.  In  this  way.  we  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  redirecting 
our  energies  toward  our  most  vital  needs. 
Mr.   President,   if   we   are  concerned 
about  avoiding  an  unnecessray  threat  to 
the  environment  of  man,  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  economic  \iability  of  the 
airlines,  if  we  are  concerned  about  jobs 
and  balance  of  pajTnents,  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  where  this  Nation  places 
its  priorities,  then  we  should  vote  against 
continuing  the  appropriations  for  the 
SST.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
end  the  Federal  SST  subsid>'. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
a  particularly  cogent  analysis  of  the 
economic  implications  of  the  SST  for 
the  TJS.  aviation  industry. 

In  an  article  published  today  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Allen  R.  Ferguson, 
former  Coordinator  for  International 
Aviation  in  the  State  Department  and 
a  consulting  economist,  has  outlined  the 
detrimental  impact  of  the  SST  on  future 
international  fares,  on  futiu'e  interna- 
tional travel,  and  on  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  airlines. 

He  states  that  the  SST  reverses  the 
traditional  U.S.  aviation  position.  Inno- 
vation since  World  War  n,  "Has  typ- 
ically combined  greater  speed,  comfort 
and  range  with  reduced  costs  per  seat- 
mile,"  he  said. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  aviation  industry 
has  dominated  the  world  market. 

But  with  the  SST,  costs  per  seat-mile 
will  be  substantially  higher  than  the  sub- 
sonic jets  it  is  designed  to  replace. 

To  meet  those  costs,  the  airUnes  would 
be  faced  with  a  25-  to  30-percent  fare 
surcharge.  But  Mr.  Ferguson  said  It  w^as 
unlikely  higher  fares  needed  by  the 
SST's  to  operate  economically  would  be 
imposed.  Instead,  as  Government  sub- 
sidies force  political  decisions  to  insure 
SST  sales,  pressure  will  be  placed  on  the 
airlines  to  boost  their  subsonic  Jet  fares 
on  international  flights  to  subsidize  the 
SST. 
The  Impact  of  higher  fares  across  the 
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board  would  be  to  reduce  international 
travel — in  fact,  Mr.  Fergiison  cited  a 
study  showing  that  for  each  1 -percent 
change  in  fares,  a  2 -percent  change  in 
travel  resulted.  He  said: 

If  this  sensitivity  In  the  future  Is  only 
half  Its  estimated  level  In  the  past,  a  20% 
Increase  in  overall  fares  would  cause  a  20  ^7 
drop  In  travel  compared  to  what  It  would  be 
with  a  more  efficient,  subsonic  fleet. 

The  result  would  be  less  travel,  less 
jobs,  and  less  profits  for  the  airline  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Ferguson's  conclusion  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended strongly  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  The  SST  should  not  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  taxpayer.  When 
technological  changes  occur  to  reduce 
the  SST  costs  or  when  other  develop- 
ments obviate  the  need  for  the  SST,  pri- 
vate industry  will  finance  the  economi- 
cally profitable  plane. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  article  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcxjrd, 
as  follows: 

Why  the  SST  Is  Not  Good  Business 
(By  Allen  R.  Pergruson) 

The  question  that  the  Senate  will  settle  to- 
morrow afternoon  U  not  whether  there 
should  someday  be  an  American  SST,  but 
whether  one  should  be  developed  and  built 
before  the  private  sector  Is  prepared  to 
finance  it,  and  hence  whether  the  taxpayers 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  its  development. 

The  basic  economic  fact  about  the  U.S. 
SST  Is  that  If  It  were  e.^cpected  to  be  eco- 
nomical, there  would  be  no  need  to  sub- 
sidize it.  Its  advocates  argue  that  the  Invest- 
ment Is  t>oo  large  and  too  risky  for  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  it  Is  obvious  that  the  pri- 
vate capital  market  could  raise  the  $1.3  bil- 
lion the  administration  plans  to  put  into  the 
development.  Last  year  the  capital  market 
provided  American  Industry  with  more  than 
$30  billion  in  new  debt  and  equity  money. 
That  the  large  financial  Institutions  resist 
fljiandng  the  prototype  development  simply 
Indicates  that  the  SST  is  not  good  busi- 
ness. 

It  Is  eoonjomlcally  unsound  because  it  pcMes 
a  problem  that  is  largely  new  in  aviation. 
Until  the  SST.  InnovaUon  has  typically 
combined  greater  speed,  comfort  and  range 
with  reduced  costs  per  seat-mile.  Since 
World  War  n,  with  the  Introdiiction  flist  of 
the  large  four-englned  piston  aircraft  »nd 
then  with  the  Jete,  the  American  aircraft  in- 
dustry has  dominated  the  airways  of  the 
world.  This  dominance  has  been  based  on 
designing  and  producing  technically  and 
economically  superior  aircraft  that  could  be 
operated  at  lower  unit  cost  thua.  their  for- 
eign rivals.  The  consequent  secular  decline 
in  the  costs  of  air  travel  and  shipment  has, 
of  course,  been  the  major  force  behind  three 
decades  of  spectacular  growth  in  commer- 
cial aviation. 

With  the  SST  the  sltuaUon  is  dlfTerent  In 
a  crucial  way.  Whereas  the  SST  woiUd  offer 
many  technical  advances  and  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  sophisticated  design  and  pro- 
duction capabilities  of  American  Industry. 
It  Is  expected,  even  by  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters,  to  be  more  costly  per  seat-mile 
than  the  subsonic  Jets  It  Is  Intended  to  re- 
place. 

COST   INCREASES 

The  PAA  has  estimated  that  Ideally  the 
seat-mile  costs  of  the  SST  would  approxi- 
mate those  of  present  subsonic  Jets  at  maxi- 
mum range,  but  they  wouM  be  higher  at 
shorter  ranges  and.  of  course,  over  popuJat- 
ed  areas  where,  according  to  preeemt  regula- 
tions. It  would  have  to  fly  at  subsonic  speeds. 
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Thus,  its  average  oost.  even  by  FAA  esil- 
niatee,  would  exceed  these  of  present  Jets. 
However,  In  the  eight  to  ten  rea-^  before 
the  SST  was  in  extensive  service,  there  will 
be  improvements  in  the  wide-bodied  subsonic 
Jets  that  *ill  reduce  their  operating  costs. 
Further,  clearing  up  the  remaining  technical 
problems  and  imposing  any  additional  re- 
strictions on  Its  use,  such  as  restricting  air- 
port operations  at  night,  would  probably 
raise  Its  operating  costs  further.  The  SST 
is  expected  to  coat  one-quarter  to  one-third 
more  per  seat-mile  than  the  then-existing 
fteet  of  B\ib6onlc  Jets. 

This  would  pose  a  serious  problem  of  both 
domestic  and  international  fare  policy  for  the 
government.  A  policy  that  would  be  both  effl- 
clent  and  equitable  would  require  a  fare  pre- 
mlxim  reflecting  the  cost  differential  between 
the  supersonic  and  the  subsonic  vehicles.  If 
the  fares  were  set  25%  to  30%  atwve  the  cor- 
responding fares  of  the  subsonlcs,  SST  pas- 
sengers would  have  to  pay  for  the  speed  ad- 
vantage, and  travelers  at  subsonic  speeds 
would  not  have  to  subsidize  SST  operations 
through  excessive  fares.  The  advantages  of 
each  type  of  service  would  be  available  to 
passengers  In  accordance  with  their  willing- 
ness to  pay.  However,  aviation  experts  simply 
do  not  believe  that  to  most  travelers  super- 
sonic speed  will  be  worth  what  it  costs.  Con- 
sequently a  fare  policy  that  made  broad  eco- 
nomic sense  would  visit  flnanclal  disaster  on 
the  whole  SST  venture. 

If  the  SST  Is  eventually  produced  under 
federal  support  It  Is  likely  to  be  impossible 
for  the  U.S.  government  to  insist  on  rational 
pricing  of  its  services.  Once  the  government 
has  subsidized  its  creation  and  in  various 
ways  Induced  American  and  foreign  carriers 
to  buy  It,  letting  the  U.S.  SST  become  a 
flnanclal  failure  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
politically  difficult.  Obviously,  to  retain  the 
appearance  that  the  American  taxpayers  were 
recouping  their  investment  in  the  SST.  the 
government  would  be  under  great  pressure 
to  force  many  of  them  to  subsidize  the  SST 
through  excessive  fares. 

If,  as  Is  to  be  expected,  there  were  little  or 
no  fare  differential,  travelers  would  presuma- 
bly prefer  the  time-saving  and  would  fly  on 
the  SST.  Payloads  on  subsonlcs  would  tend  to 
be  depressed.  Their  early  retirement  from  the 
affected  routes  would  be  forced  on  the  Indus- 
try. A  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  at  least 
the  trans-ocean  fleets  would  become  super- 
sonic,  and  hence,  to  avoid  losses,  the  fares  on 
those  services  would  have  to  approach  the 
seat-mile  costs  of  the  SST.  Thus,  such  a  fare 
policy  would  almost  certainly  force  fares  on 
virtually  all  types  of  aircraft  substantially 
above  the  level  at  which  they  would  other- 
wise rest. 

Given  the  effect  of  the  SST  on  fares,  the 
implications  of  "success"  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram are  not  hard  to  draw.  First  and  most  ob- 
vious, there  would  be  less  air  travel  than 
otherwise. 

If  air  travel  Is  constricted  there  will  be 
less  employment  in  the  airlines,  fewer  air- 
craft will  be  needed  and.  hence,  eventually 
perhaps  less  employment  even  In  the  aircraft 
Industry. 

DECREASZ  m  AIR  TRAVEL 

How  much  of  a  decrease  In  air  travel  could 
be  expected  Is  impossible  to  predict  with  pre- 
cision, but  in  1964.  when  the  most  recent 
sweeping  reductions  in  trans-Atlantic  rates 
went  Into  effect,  an  average  reduction  of 
about  15%  was  followed  by  a  40%  increase  in 
travel.  A  major  study  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
volume  of  travel  to  fares  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Indicated  that  for  each  one-percent 
change  in  fares  there  had  tended  to  be  a  two- 
percent  change  in  travel.  If  this  sensitivity 
in  the  future  is  only  half  Its  estimated  level 
la  the  past,  a  20%  Increase  In  overall  fares 
would  cause  a  20%  drop  in  travel  compared 
to  what  It  would  be  with  a  more  efficient,  sub- 
sonic, fleet. 

These  are  the  obvious  direct  consequences 


for  the  aviation  industry  of  a  technicaliv 
successful  SST  program.  They  are  at  least 
among  the  reasons  why  many  airline  execu- 
tives privately — and  a  few  publicly— express 
reservations  about  the  SST.  There  are  other 
consequences.  Since  subsonlcs  would  be  dis- 
placed at  a  faster  rate  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  the  obsolescence  of  the  recently 
acquired  wide-bodied  and  other  subsonlcs 
would  be  accelerated;  consequently,  depre- 
ciation and  interest  charges  or  equipment 
write-offs  would  be  increased,  reducing  air- 
line proflts.  The  flnanclal  problems  of  the 
airlines  would  be  aggravated.  TheU  debt  is 
now  at  historic  highs;  major  carriers  are  in- 
curring unprecedented  losses,  such  as  Ameri- 
can AlrUnes'  $10  million  loss  in  the  month  of 
February.  To  burden  present  operations  and 
financing  with  the  prospect  of  billions  ol 
dollars  of  additional  Investment  for  a  basi- 
cally inefficient  vehicle  seems  hardlv  prudent 
There  is  another  serious  adverse  potential 
The  U.S.  International  air  network  is  based 
on  a  traditionally  liberal  structure  of  bilat- 
eral agreements,  which  Impose  relatively  few 
limitations  on  traffic  and  operations.  Opposi- 
tion  to  this  relatively  free  and  expansive  ar- 
rangement  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years  and  has  accelerated  frequently  in  re- 
sponse to  American  innovations  and  to  fl- 
nanclal difficulties  of  foreign  airlines.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  SST  might  Induce  major  re- 
strictions by  foreign  governments,  removing 
one  of  the  foundations  on  which  American 
efficiency  and  pre-eminence  in  world  aviation 
are  based. 

But  what  of  the  "threat"  of  foreign  super- 
sonlcs,  the  British-French  Concorde  and  the 
Russian  TU-144?  Will  the  airlines  of  the 
world  be  forced  to  replace  their  American- 
built  fleets  with  them — as  Is  often  alleged? 
Both  these  foreign  supersonlcs  are  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  SST.  Both  will  probably  prove  tech- 
nically operational.  But  neither  Is  certain. 
More  important,  some  things  about  both  are 
certain.  Neither  wUl  be  able  to  fly  even  New 
York-Rome  non-stop,  to  say  nothing  of  Los 
Angeles-London  or  San  Franclsco-Tokyo. 
Neither  will  be  allowed  to  fly  across  the  U.S. 
or  across  Europe  at  supersonic  speeds  Both 
will  be  extremely  costly  to  operate:  Last  No- 
vember the  British  Aircraft  Corporation  an- 
noimced  that  the  Concorde's  expected  seat- 
mile  cost  would  be  36%  higher  than  that  of 
the  747. 

There  is  simply  no  way  that  such  equip- 
ment can  penetrate  a  large  segment  of  the 
world's  aviation  market.  Whether  it  pene- 
trates any  slgnlflcant  fraction  of  the  U.8.-ln- 
temational  market  at  all  depends  largely  on 
the  policy  of  the  American  government.  Un- 
less the  U.S.  government  permits  fares  in  in- 
ternational travel  (over  which  it  can  exert 
considerable  influence)  to  force  travelers  on 
the  Amerlcan-buUt  subsonlcs  to  subsidize  the 
Concorde  or  the  TU-144,  they  will  have  vir- 
tually no  markets  of  significance — even  if 
their  remaining  technical  and  operational 
problems  are  all  solved. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  American 
"aviation  leadership."  Aviation  leadership 
consists  of  the  leadership  of  our  manufactur- 
ers and  of  our  airlines. 

It  Is  clear  that  within  the  aviation  commu- 
nity both  at  home  and  abroad  the  VB.  would 
certainly  gain  seme  "prestige"  from  produc- 
ing a  superior  and  ultimately  dominant  SST. 
Throughout  the  world  there  are  many  avia- 
tion authorities  afflicted  with  that  form  of 
myopia  which  prevents  their  seeing  beyond 
technological  elegance  to  social  and  economic 
utility.  But  many  aviation  officials  also  do  un- 
derstand and  would  resent  the  economic  and 
flnanclal  strains  that  would  be  imposed  upon 
their  own  carriers  by  artificially  premature 
obsolescence  of  their  Amerlcan-bullt  subsonic 
Jets,  In  the  Interest  of  U.S.  prestige. 

The  consequences  for  U.S.  leadership  in 
aircraft  production  go  much  further.  Now,  the 
U.S.  has  an  indisputable  lead :  The  world  flies 
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-r„r«i=^.sju==sr.?s.s  sj£?.-?.rrsrni?'.M  ^™3i^riHS 

Ss  soundly  based  on  economie  reaUty,  not  »  because  someone  else  won  his  point  educaUon,  and  so  forth  But  lair  to 
SS^,ogicainoveity.Tojeop«dizeitwiu>a  ^^ '^^^^^rrSve.  more  construe-  compare  the  situation  the  moneyed 
^Stive  program  whose  economics  are  »o  P^  J*®^  ™°7  Tbulld^— and  not  be-  the  people  served  as  between  the  SST 
T':^^^'S^^'^:S^^^^^7^^^     ?:,Lrwa.°more^Twreclcer.  and  mass  transit. 

'^  ^O^a  m<^t  Questionable  choice.  m  short,  what  I  am  saying   is   that  thx  situation 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  alrUnes  enjoy  a  highly     whether  in  the  best  of  times  or  worst  of         dtdes  without  mass  transit, 
prestigious,  traditionally  profitable  and  so-     ^^^^^  governing  will  always  mean  choos-         Suburfjs  without  commuter  service, 
^y  functional  position  In  i»t«^"°^"     mg  and  I  hope  the  choices  of  this  Na-         ^^^^  ^^  niass  transit,  but  in  inade- 
.viaaon.TWB.  too^i^b^^o^^^P^^^     tion  wUl  be  survivors  of  test^  of  logic  ^^  ^  dangerous  condition. 

•'Tf^'Sv  t^7hit  theUu^TSLl^-     and  intellect  and  not  products  of  sue-        suburbs  with  commuter  service  but  In 
™mt^'  to  some  intangible  and  rather  esoteric     cessful  ridicule,  fear,  or  untruth.  inadequate  or  dangerous  condition. 

t^T^tages  associated  with  the  employment        pirst,  I  would  like  to  set  my  feelings         Urban  and  suburban  areas  without  bus 
of  an  elaborately  inefficient  vehicle  is,  at     straight  on  many  of  the  arguments  used     service. 
best,  risky.  against  the  SST.  Nonexistent   intercity   passenger   rail 

What  would  be  appropriate  policy,  In  the  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  j^.  ^q^^  be  ecologically      service, 

real  interests  of  ^-S,  f;'**"^'^'  ™;'„2f^*     or  environmentally  unsound.  Airports  without  mass  transit  facilities 

'*'°^P'?,i^'"noI^eSi?^^rd^veS-         I  believe  that  science  and  technology     to  the  areas  they  serve. 
°^„S'St^clvna?^etb^becauseof     must   go   forward,    can   be   compatible         urban  areas  choked  with  automobiles. 
S.1?^  and  reductions  In  the  nature  and  level     with  nature,  and  would  be  so  in  this         Highways,  freeways,  and  tliroughways 
of  defense  expenditures,  partlculariy  the  sec-     instance.  that  are  inadequate  before  they  are  com- 

uiar  decline  in  the  procurement  of  strategic  ^^  j  expect  the  products  of  free  en-  piete.  The  countryside  laid  cold  by  con- 
weaponry  (and  space  equipment).  No  policy  ^  ^^  j^y  ^^j.^  t^an  the  products  of  crete  and  asphalt, 
conceniing  civu  aviaUon  "''^  «>i'%3^"' P^^^  ihA  u  S  Senate  to  be  total  perfection  m  short,  the  mobile  American  whether 
"?•  I'  u  :^'!^«°4Tr?'S  heS  ^i^^r-  from  the  instant  of  their  birth?  No.  I  on  the  move  for  business  or  pleasure  c^ 
"^'/^m^^^^  ^e  «Si«^  ofT«  tax-  do  not.  and  anybody  who  is  trying  to  only  move  if  he  leaves  the  continental 
"'t'rs'r'^ricafaviluor interests  in  ^^e  lis  a  nation  of  instant  perfection-  United  States,  At  home,  he  has  s  owly 
wnerai  The  problems  ol  unemployment  In  ^gj^  ^^^  g,  priority  on  timidity  rather  been  grinding  to  a  halt.  The  machinery 
Se  aerospace  Industry  can  only  be  addressed  ^^^^  achievement.  The  greatness  of  this  of  transportation  is  faster— transporta- 
effecUvely  through  a  national  policy  of  main-  j^„  ^g^  built  on  trial  and  error— on     tion  Is  not. 

talnlng  generally  high  levels  of  employment     ^^    ^^^    ^^^^   ^^^    ^^   women   COUld  thx  money 

and  through  suitable  manpower  programs.         ^^^^  ^^^.^  dreams  tangible  without  fear         por  the  record.  I  am  submitting  an 
SUBSIDIES  AND  uNCESTAiNTHEs  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  rlsked  and  lost,  their  free-     abbreviated  version  of  the  1971-72  budg- 

Second.  appropriate  policy  on  the  SST  for     ^j^^g  qj.  gygjj  y^eir  lives  would  be  for-     gts  for  the  Department  of  Ti-ansporta- 
most  US.  aviation  interests  ^0^1*1°!°;!!     felted.  tion.  The  figures  for  urban  mass  transit. 

°ir^^  Thl  E^Tho^idX^i^w^  to  i^  DO  I  think  the  proponents  of  the  SST  raU  transport,  and  the  SST  look  rather 
^lo^n  due  coS^  «  ^«dmoiogicai  advances  are  insensitive  to  the  weU-belng  of  the  innocuous  until  we  move  on  to  the  next 
In  various  areas  and  changes  in  air  transport     people  of   the  United  States?   No,  I  do     category. 

markets  reduce  the  costs  and  uncertainties  ^^^  .pj^gy  ^j.^  fighting  for  their  beliefs  as  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
now  associated  with  it^-or  produce  other  gyi^jgnced  by  their  project— now  I  am  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
developments  that  obviate  the  "need"  for  ^^^^^  ^  Qg^ii  for  mine  as  evidenced  by  table  which  represents  an  abbreviated 
the  SST.  ,  ,        *_,,  transit  version  of  the  1971-72  budgets  of  the  De- 

Third,  aviation  Interests  shotUd  pr^  for     °^J''^      '  g^^^j  with  their  shortage     partment  of  Transportation. 

T.^^r^r^^r^^^r.^'z^^  otisi^JS'lii^^^^^^i^-   r^^^iz^^Tt^;^!,'^^^ 

aS^riore^n^uiit  vehicles  or,  more  par-  jugg  of  domestic  demands  make  hard-    ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

ticuiariy,  against  travelers  using  subsonic  nosed  choosing  Inevitable.  But  to  be  very     follows: 

eoulpmentr— a  policy  In  the  interest  of  air 

travelers  of  all  naUonaUtles  and  in  the  In-  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  BUDGETS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 > 

terest  of  most  foreign  as  well  as  U.S.  air-  [Dollars  in  thousands] 

Unee. . — 

Fourth,  once  the  U.S.  SST  Is  stopped,  the  ^        ^  f      ,  ij„ 

U.S.  should  pursue  an  international  agree-  '^""'  '^71 FjcansTZ 

ment  to  dlsoonUnue  subsidization  of  SST  de-  pgrcentige  of  Perc«ntag«  of 

velooment  Budget     budget  author-  Budget       budget  author- 

iT^neral  the  self-interest  of  U.S.  airlines  ,„„  authority        It?  (percent)  authority  .t,  (percent) 

and  most  manufacturers  Is  served  by  policies  _ _ . 

that  play  to  their  established  economic  supe-  $290,000  3.71  «35,000  2.78 

riority,  rather  than  to  the  unstructured  ^e  ^7,--^"  (exciudingW)-.:::::.:::::::::::::::::::      i^n^         ]ll\      Jj^;^  lis 

of  competitive  governmental  subsidization.  Highway  transport '"a  mo  36  50  550  .M 

^^^^^^___  RaHtransport i«oo'oOO  495  »600,000  7.10 

— """—"^^^  Urban  mass  transport '  ku.wj '"    ! 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  Total &.0M,570  100.00  8.U7,820  100.00 

PO^  Unde™?  p^Sfo^r.  U?e  tS.'-         .  Budget  r«,uests  for  the  office  o,  the  SKreU^Vi^oast  Guard  and  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  are  ex^uded  fro.  th. 

ator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  is     "rCf^  r" bJdgif.ut' iS l^^h^^^ 

recognized  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed      „,  oc?obef  1970  of  »3.l5o,000,000  war  a  5-year  period.  Levels  stated  reflect  Pre».dent,al  estimates  ,n  l.eu  of  app.oprtations. 

15  minutes.  ^    WEICKER     Mr.   President,    the  road  and  urban  mass  transit  serve  over 

taSSto^ch  I  have  referred  indicates  6  bmion.^e  figure  for  internati^^^^^^^ 

THE  PRIORITY  OF  MASS  TRANSIT  that  m  1971.  3.71  pe^^t  oMhe^rans-  ^^jf.^^^^^^Tt^^J^l''''' 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  for  a  portation  budget  was  for  the  SST  and  ^^  president,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
few  minutes  today  I  would  like  to  bring  4.95  percent  was  for  urban  mass  trans-  ^^^^  -^  ^^^^  printed  in  the  Record  a 
to  life  the  priority  of  mass  transit.  port.  In  fiscal  1972.  2.78  percent  was  lor  ^^^^^  showing  the  estimated  number  of 

I  do  this  because  the  time  is  now  in  the  SST  and  7.1  percent  was  for  urban  y^j^grican  passengers  traveling  by  vari- 

this  Nation  when  peoples'  energies  are  j^ass  transit.  qus  modes  of  transportation, 

best  spent  on  being  "for"  rather  than  ^^^  people  sebved  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

"against."  Frankly.  I  know  I  can  make  a  pr«ident  international  air  travel  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

better  case  against  the  SST  by  using  my  Mr-  ^J^f^l^^^^^^^,^  ,^  ,,,,_  ^^,,.  follows: 

energies  speaking  for  mass  transit.  There  server  uvci  o  uiii»       *--  »- 
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TABLE  ll.-NUMBERS  OF  AM£RICAf(  PASSENGERS  TRAVEL- 
ING BY  VARIOUS  MODES  (ESTIMATE) 


MODE 


Fiscal  1971 


Fiscal  1972 


Air-International 6,450,000 

Railroads; 

Inter  City_ 80,000,000 

Commuter 206,  500.  COJ 

Urban  mass  transit 5,868,000,000 


■7,413.000 

78,  000, 000 

2<j6.  SCO,  000 
5,757,000,000 


'  Appronimately  35  percent  of  all  Americans  flying  interf.i- 
tionaliy  trjvel  to  the  West  Indies,  Canada.  Mexico  or  Cen'rsI 
America,  routes  to  whicti  wojid  appear  to  be  inappropriate  tor 
SST  flight  based  on  projected  sonic-tioom  ind  cost  restriction'. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  6  million  American  passen- 
gers in  international  air  travel  in  fiscal 
1971  and  nearly  6  billion  American  pas- 
sengers in  ground  transportation  in  fiscal 
1971. 

When  related  to  the  previous  table 
this  demonstrates  that  Federal  expend- 
itures per  passenger  for  various  modes 
of  transportation  are  as  indicated  on  the 
following  table  entitled  "Federal  Ex- 
penditures per  Passenger  for  Various 
Modes  of  Transportation,"  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  primed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FEDERAL    EXPENDITURES    PER    PASSEMGER    FOR   VARIOUS 
MODES  OF  TRAf^SPORTATIOH 


Mode 

Fiscal  1971 

Fiscal  1972 

SST. 

Railroads.. 

Urban  mass  transit 

«4.96 
0.10 
0. 07 

$31.68 
0.18 
0,  10 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
full  SST  request  were,  in  fact,  appro- 
priated, we  would  be  spending  3.7  per- 
cent of  the  transportation  budget  on 
somewhat  over  6  million  passengers, 
while  we  would  spend  only  5.3  percent  on 
over  6  billion  passengers  using  aU  forms 
of  surface  mass  transit. 

Put  in  a  different  way,  to  bring  mass 
transit  funding  up  to  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  SST  on  a  per  passenger 
basis — and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
business  of  govermnent — we  would  have 
to  spend  more  than  the  entire  Federal 
budget^$212,755, 000,000. 

Put  the  use  of  the  domestic  traveler 
alongside  the  figures  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et and  the  truth  of  wretched  perform- 
ance becomes  shockingly  clear. 

Even  though  this  administration,  to  its 
credit,  has  upped  the  funding  of  mass 
transit  in  1971-72  budgets,  those  budgets 
like  transportation  itself,  are  inadequate 
because  they  minimize  the  most  impor- 
tant factor — people,  their  increasing 
numbers,  their  changing  life  styles. 

At  the  rate  of  the  1971-72  budgets  mass 
transit  wiU  not  be  grinding  to  a  halt — it 
will  petrify. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  year  of  hard 
choices,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
insist  that  6  billion  travel  happenings  be 
accomplished — be  accomplished  safely — 
be  accomplished  excellently. 

The  real  prestige  of  America  rises  and 
falls  on  how  well  it  does  by  its  people. 

Move  6  billion  people  well  and  you 
know  democracy  works.  Not  just  in  the 


eyes  of  the  world,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
6  billion. 

And  that  is  a  priority— 1971-72  style. 

Tomorrow,  when  I  vote  against  the 
SST,  it  will  be  a  vote  for  mass  transit. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  under  the 
time  allocated  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Weicker)? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Chair  proceed  to  ami  ounce 
the  next  order,  please? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  that 
under  the  previous  order  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  i  Mr.  Dole^  and  others  were 
to  be  recognized  for  colloquy  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  <Mr.  Dolei,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas   (Mr.  McClellan)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkan.-sas  is  rec- 
ognized. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN 
FOR  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  MISS- 
ING IN  ACTION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  this  period  as 
"National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War  Missing  in  Action,"  I  lend  my 
voice,  my  heart,  and  my  ofBce  to  our  men 
held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  men  are  truly  being  tested.  Cut 
off  from  their  units,  their  loved  ones,  and 
from  each  other,  they  alone  know  the  full 
meaning  and  measure  that  their  coimtry 
sometimes  must  demand. 

Though  opinion  may  well  differ  on  the 
reason  for  American  presence  in  Viet- 
nam. Americans  are  as  one  in  our  desire 
to  see  these  men  returned  safely  home 
and  in  our  determination  to  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  see  that  happy 
day. 

Unfortunately,  just  as  the  enemv  takes 
our  lack  of  will  to  win,  and  our  vacillation 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
so  too,  I  fear,  will  they  mistake  our  liu- 
manitarianism — our  concern — and  our 
entreaties  on  behalf  of  our  men  in  cap- 
tivity as  a  further  mark  of  weakness.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  try  to  dispel 
this  erroneous  impression. 

The  tragedies  of  war  take  many  forms. 
We  are  touched  by  all  of  them.  But  none 
imites  us — moves  us — and  steels  our  de- 
termination more  than  the  inhimiane. 
barbaric  treatment  being  inflicted  on  om- 
captured  men  by  other  North  Viet- 
namese. 

The  administration  assures  us  that 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to  se- 
eing humane  treatment  and  the  eventual 
release  of  our  prisoners.  Regrettably, 
these  efforts  have  not  proved  fruitful, 
but  I  urge  the  Government  £ind  the  Pres- 
ident to  continue  to  press  unanimously 
and  unrelentingly  this  issue  until  the  re- 
lease of  our  men  is  procured. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
again  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  this 
body  and  to  my  former  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  their  imanimous  response  to 
legislation  designating  this  week  as  a  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  American 
Prisoners  of  War,  Mining  in  Action.  This 
is  a  week  when  the  American  people 
speak  as  one  voice  in  behalf  of  our  men 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Relating  the  story  of  just  one  brave 
yotmg  wile  of  an  American  fighting  man 
wiio  was  captured  perhaps  best  exilains 
my  deep  concern  for  this  cause  and  why 
I  am  so  grateful  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  making  this 
legislation  possible. 

Mrs.  Wayne  Pullam  is  the  wife  of  Air 
Force  Maj.  Wayne  Fullam,  whose  plane 
was  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  in 
October  1967.  His  parachute  was  .seen 
opening  and  hopefully  he  descended 
safely.  Yet,  no  word  as  to  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him  since  has  ever  been  heard. 

During  those  3  years,  Boony  Fullam 
has  been  both  mother  and  father  to  their 
three  sons,  trying  to  live  a  normal  life, 
knowing  only  that  her  husband  para- 
chuted into  enemy  territory  and  nothing 
more.  She  has  exhibited  a  courage  and 
faith  that  both  inspires  and  humbles, 
while  working  tirelessly  to  secure  a  scrap 
of  information  about  her  husband. 

For  several  years,  on  advice  from  her 
Government,  she  and  1,600  other  families 
of  POW's  and  MIA's  did  not  speak  to  the 
public  of  their  plight.  When  this  tactic 
was  found  to  achieve  no  results,  a  change 
in  approach  was  made. 

World  opinion,  it  seemed,  was  the  only 
weapon  that  might  influence  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  regarding  prisoners 
of  war  or  those  missing  in  action. 

Accepting  her  new  task,  she  made 
hundreds  of  speeches,  solicited  thousands 
of  letters  to  Hanoi  and  traveled  countless 
miles  in  her  efforts  to  aid  her  husband 
and  secure  for  him  better  treatment  and 
early  release. 

She  has  been  counting  so  much  on  this 
week  of  concern — praying  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enlist  the  aid  of  this  entire  Na- 
tion in  a  united  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  the  needless  misery  and  suffering  of 
the  families  of  these  1,600  fighting  men, 
who  know  so  very  little  about  the  welfare 
of  their  loved  ones  held  captive  in  a 
foreign  land. 

And  so  it  is  for  the  Bconcy  Fullams, 
their  children  and  the  other  wivf.s,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  of  the  POW's  and 
MIA's  that  Congress  has  taken  this  ac- 
tion in  the  hope  that  during  this  "Week 
of  Concern,"  a  great  message  will  be 
beamed  to  the  world — expressing  our 
concern  for  those  who  served  this  coun- 
try, wear  her  uniform,  and  are  held  in 
the  land  of  the  enemy. 

Let  us  unite  in  common  cause  for  this 
effort,  for  this  could  well  be  the  message 
that  will  arouse  world  opinion  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  become  impossible  for 
Hanoi  to  continue  to  violate  every  tenet 
of  human  decency  in  their  treatment  cf 
our  prisoners. 
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And  so  again,  I  want  to  express  my 
rleeo  gratitude  for  your  help  in  makmg 
nossible  the  "Week  of  Concern."  Let  us 
h^  that,  to  quote  from  Jeremiah: 

Tbus  salth  the  Lord:  Refrain  thy  voice 
from  weeping  anU  thine  eyes  from  tears;  for 
•  hv  work  shall  be  rewarded  and  ihey  shall 
come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy. 

May  that  day  come  soon. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  uanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  following  my  own 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  THOtsAND  Six  Hundred  Who  Will  Not 
Be  Forgotten 

Mr  Dole  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  solemn 
week  for  .'Vnienca  as  we  pause  to  remember 
approximately  1,600  of  our  fellow  citizens 
whJ  are  held  prisoner  of  war  or  are  listed  as 
missiiig  .n  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  a  time  of  war;  it  is  a  lime  of  anxiety 
and  apprehen--!  n  for  the  families  and  friends 
uf  all  those  brave  men  who  go  off  to  fight  in 
a  distant  la. .a.  It  is  a  time  of  deep  national 
sorrow  aisd  prof  uind  personal  grief  as  the 
flag-d:aned  caskets  are  returned  home  and 
the  las:' call  of  lapj  rings  out  for  the  fallen. 
It  Is  a  time  of  untold  suffering  and  shock  as 
the  wounded  and  tne  disabled  fill  the  Medi- 
vac  cen  ers.  the  hospitals  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion centers.  Death  and  agony  and  shattered 
lives  are  all  around  us  in  this  time  of  war, 
yet  there  is  another  agony,  another  dimen- 
sion of  suffering. 

Some-.vherj  in  North  Vietnam,  In  the  Viet 
Conp  hideaways  of  South  Vietnam,  In  Laos 
and  in  Cambodia,  American  men  are  being 
held.  We  do  not  know  who  all  of  them  are; 
we  do  not  know  how  many.  But  we  do  know 
that  they  are  there.  We  also  know  they  are 
being  subjected  to  Inhumane  living  condl- 
lioiis  Tlie;-  are  being  denied  proper  medical 
attention.  They  are  not  allowed  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  families. 

We  know  all  of  this,  and  we  know  the 
rights  v/hlch  are  due  these  men  in  interna- 
tional law.  We  have  told  the  enemy— in  Paris, 
via  diplomatic  channels  and  through  the 
world  pre.'s— that  we  demand  proper  treat- 
ment lor  -hese  men.  And  still  they  remain. 

.\n<i  in  their  homes  across  the  Nation  the 
doubt  remains  about  their  safety  and  their 
health.  The  uncertainty  lingers  about  their 
very  lives.  But  still  in  those  1  600  homes  and 
in  milli  jHi  of  o'hers  in  every  part  of  America. 
a  determination  burns  on  that  these  brave 
.•imericaps  --haU  not  be  forgotten.  The  wives 
and  mot  .hers  and  fathers,  the  children,  aunts 
and  uncles,  just  iriends  and  even  stranger^ 
to  these  men  have  aroused  the  compassion, 
the  Interest  and  the  anger  of  the  American 
people.  T!ic\  have  raised  a  great,  united  vo.ce 
in  every  city.  In  every  State.  This  voice  cries 
out  not  only  to  the  enemy  but  to  men  of 
conscience  and  good  will  In  every  country. 
The  message  Is  simple;  the  plea  is  sincere: 
Give  our  men  the  humane  treatment  they 
deserve  CJive  them  their  due  under  the  law 
of  nations  Release  their  names.  Allow  them 
to  communicate.  Give  them  adequate  food 
and  pr  jier  medical  care.  Treat  them  as  hu- 
man taeir.gs,  not  a.s  pawns  in  an  international 
prnnn  'ar.cl  >  a  sa'Ut. 

The  enemy's  response  to  ovir  private  pleas 
and  public  declarations  has  been  adamant 
and  Inflexible  The  question  of  prisoners  and 
mlsslns;  men  is  repeatedly  treated  with  cal- 
lous hostility  and  an  Insensitive  disregard 
for  the  humanitarian  principles  which  have 
been  established  to  govern  this  aspect  of 
war.  The  Pre-ldent  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized this  Nation's  desire  to  secure  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides.  He  has 
also  firmly  set  forth  our  commitment  to  the 


release  of  every  American  prisoner — whether 
In  North  Vletnajn,  South  Vietnam,  Laos  or 
Cambodia— before  United  States  forces  are 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam.  As  com- 
mander In  chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  he  feels 
very  heavily  the  responsibility  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  all  the  men  under  his 
command.  By  issuing  his  proclamation  to 
designate  this  week  of  concern  for  prisoners 
of  war  missing  in  action  the  President  has 
again  demonstrated  his  personal  commitment 
and  that  of  the  American  people  to  these 
1 ,600  brave  and  heroic  men. 

This  week  marks  seven  years  since  the  first 
American  was  taken  prisoner  in  Indochina. 
It  Is  an  unfortunate  anniversary.  But  those 
of  us  in  public  life  and  our  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  face  the  coming  year 
with  firm  resolve  and  renewed  dedication 
that  more  and  more  Americans  and  Increased 
numbers  of  those  in  other  nations  will  Join 
our  cause  and  that  we  will  not  forget  those 
1,600  who  have  given  so  much  for  us  and  our 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney) 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gurnet.  Mr.  President.  This  past  Fri- 
day the  President  signed  Into  law  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  week  of  March  21-27.  1971 
national  week  of  concern  for  prisoners  of 
war  missing  In  action.  It  Is  particularly  fit- 
ting to  express  our  concern  at  this  time,  since 
March  26th  marks  the  seventh  year  that  an 
American  serviceman  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Southeast  Asia.  The  number  of 
POWs  Mlas  In  Southeast  Asia  has  now  risen 
to  mere  than  1.600. 

This  is  a  tragic  situation,  Mr.  President. 
The  families  of  our  Vietnam  POW's  know 
that  even  though  hostilities  in  Korea  were 
ended  through  an  Armistice  signed  at  Pan- 
munjom,  In  1953,  North  Koreans  failed  to 
account  for  389  Americans  who  had  been 
known  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  The  families 
of  those  prisoners  of  an  earlier  communist 
foe  in  Asia  still  have  heard  nothing  of  their 
men. 

Whatever  our  views  on  the  war,  we  all 
deplore  the  suffering  and  the  Inhuman  treat- 
ment visited  on  our  men  by  North  Vietnam, 
and  we  extend  our  sympathy  and  our  sup- 
port to  the  families  of  the  POW's  here  at 
home  who  have  suffered  too  much.  For  our 
part,  let  us  continue  to  focus  attention  on 
the  problem  of  men  who  are  either  prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  in  action.  May  I  suggest 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  throtighout 
the  country,  in  additior.  to  those  in  my  liome 
state,  make  it  a  point  to  regularly  print  thio 
appeal  or  appeals  like  It. 

It  has  bten  6  years  and  363  days  since  the 
first  U.S.  serviceman  was  im.prlsoned  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Let  U£  do  our  part  to  free  our  POW's  n  jw! 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayhi  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  B.wii.  Mr.  President,  this  week  Is  a  time 
of  great  significance  for  Congress  and  the 
nation.  At  this  moment,  though  embroiled  in 
controversy  over  a  tragic  American  Involve- 
ment in  the  Southeast  Asian  war,  Americans 
of  all  political  persuasions  have  put  aside 
their  differences  and  focused  the  strength  of 
their  concern  In  an  effort  to  Insure  the  safety 
of  American  servicemen  held  prisoner  or 
missing  In  action  in  Vietnam. 


Though  many  of  us  In  Congress  and  within 
this  nation  have  honestly  expressed  our  dis- 
agreement with  the  objectives  and  tactics  of 
this  terrible  wax,  let  no  nation  mistake  this 
divergence  for  the  absence  of  a  truly  unified 
concern  for  innocent  victims  of  that  conflict. 
For  the  wives  and  families  of  the  missing 
servicemen,  we  In  Congress  can  do  no  less 
■snan  express  our  single-minded  purpose  to 
effect  the  safe  and  swift  return  of  their  loved 
ones.  No  solution  to  this  war  can  fall  to  take 
account  of  the  lives  of  these  men. 

We  appeal  to  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam,  as  members  of  the  commiuilty  of 
nations,  to  afford  our  captured  servicemen 
the  rights  due  them  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. There  can  be  no  Justification  for 
treating  these  men  with  less  than  human 
decency. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  Join  with  their  fel- 
low citizens  In  expressing  to  all  nations  of 
the  world  our  complete  determination  to  see 
these  men  returned  home.  Let  us  not  allow 
this  suffering,  inflicted  upon  American  and 
Asian  alike,  to  contmue.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  unity  of  spirit  fostered  in  this  resolu- 
tion of  concern  extend  beyond  this  week.  Let 
us  seek,  together,  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion so  that  no  more  Americans  may  liave  to 
risk  capture  or  death  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  observance  of  this  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War- 
Missing  in  Action  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  expression  of  national  feeling 
at  every  level;  and  I  am  privileged  to  join 
my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  who  share  the  concern  of  all  our 
people  for  the  plight  of  over  1.600  Amer- 
icans now  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  as 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  To 
be  meaningful  and  effective,  tlie  cancern 
demonstrated  here  today  mu'^t  be  chan- 
neled into  constructive  activities  which 
will  rouse  public  opinion  in  this  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Within  the  civilized  community  of  na- 
tions, certain  rules  and  procedures  have 
developed  over  the  centuries  to  mitigate 
the  brutality  of  war  and  to  introduce 
some  humane  element  into  conflict.  Many 
of  these  rules  center  around  the  rights  of 
prisoners  and  captives.  Today  we  see 
these  basic  principles  flagrantly  violated 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  determined  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  end  mistreatment 
of  our  captive  servicemen  and,  ultimately, 
to  effect  their  release. 

Here  is  a  concern  which  tran^^cends  all 
partisan  prejudice  or  ideological  pa.'^sion, 
a  concern  which  cries  out  for  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  every  American.  It  is 
a  concern  which  should  be  shared  by  all 
men  of  sood  will  in  every  nation  through- 
out the  world.  At  stake  are  the  lives  of 
helpless  prisoners  as  well  as  certain  basic 
principles  of  humanity  honored  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places. 

Let  this  week  of  concern  mark  a  re- 
newal of  dedicated  effort  by  all  the  people 
of  this  land  in  behalf  of  our  men  cap- 
tured or  missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  Above 
all,  let  us  unite  in  prayer  for  a  just  and 
enduring  peace  founded  on  unshakable 
principles  of  right.  The  humanitarian 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  em- 
body the  humane  sentiments  of  man,  re- 
fined through  long  centuries  of  struggle. 
May  this  week  of  concern  inspire  in  us 
all  a  deeper  sense  of  unity,  not  only  with 
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our  fellow  Americans  held  captive  in  a 
foreign  land,  but  with  all  who,  xrnder 
God,    care    for    the    cause    of    human 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  "miss- 
ing in  action" — no  more  tragic  or  terrify- 
ing expression  comes  out  of  the  field  of 
combat  in  all  the  history  of  warfare. 

Has  a  dear  one  perished — or  is  he  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy? 

Have  not  the  nations  of  the  world  pro- 
vided for  these  contingencies  of  war- 
fare? 

Of  course  they  have — and  we  speak 
glibly  of  the  Geneva  Conventions — of  the 
concern  and  care  that  captors  must  give 
their  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  seen  these  conventions  sabo- 
taged by  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  so-called  National  liberation 
Forces  of  South  Vietnam. 

Whatever  differing  views  of  our  Viet- 
nam venture  there  may  be,  the  feelings 
of  all  Americfins  are  outraged  by  the 
callous  savagery  of  Hanoi  toward  the 
prisoners — and  the  savagery  of  silence 
toward  the  distraught  families  of  the 
missing. 

Hanoi  refuses  clearly  to  Identify  the 
Americans  it  holds  prisoner.  It  prohibits 
the  International  Red  Cross  or  other 
worldwide  humanitarian  organizations  to 
inspect  the  prisons. 

The  e\idence  we  have  been  able  to 
elicit — the  documented  stories  of  brutal- 
ity— are  not  merely  wrongs  against  fel- 
low Americans — they  are  crimes  against 
humanity. 

Humiliation,  isolation,  and  abject 
cruelty  describes  the  lot  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  hands  of  Hanoi— more  than 
300  that  we  know  about — and  some 
1,500  missing  altogether. 

Prisoners  not  only  may  not  communi- 
cate with  home — they  cannot  commimi- 
cate  with  one  another. 

True — in  the  past  few  years  some  nine 
prisoners  have  been  released.  They  con- 
firm the  tales  of  torture. 

Hanoi  defies  the  accepted  humane  con- 
ventions of  sovereign  nations.  Conven- 
tional diplomacy  gets  us  nowhere.  We 
camiot  even  secure  the  names  of  the 
prisoners  to  identify  them  and  give  this 
meager  solace  to  their  families. 

Some  of  these  families  have  suffered  5 
years  of  this  savage  silence — ^but  the 
families  do  not  fall  their  loved  ones. 

Hoping  against  hope — ^week  after 
week — month  after  month — year  after 
year — packages,  letters,  photographs  are 
mailed. 

We  hope  that  sometimes  they  get 
throuirh. 

And  there  leaks  through  to  us  the 
tragic  tale  of  torture,  brainwashing,  med- 
ical neglect  that  makes  a  mockery  of  our 
so-called  Paris  peace  talks. 

Now — in  a  special  way — the  American 
people — all  the  American  people — are  go- 
ing to  concentrate  their  concern  for  the 
prisoners  of  war. 

By  resolution  of  the  Congress  and  by 
proclamation  of  the  President,  the  heart 
of  Amierica — this  week — will  turn  in  con- 
cert to  the  plight  of  our  missing  heroes. 

Throughout  this  week,  especially,  let 
the  pressure  of  our  prayers  be  felt. 

Let  our  minds  and  our  wills  vault  the 
miles  to  North  Vietnam. 

Let  us  try  to  imagine  the  dlfBcult  day 


of  the  prisoner — the  skimpy  meal  at  10 
in  the  morning — the  equally  skimpy  meal 
at  4  In  the  afternoon — the  consequent 
hunger  of  the  body  and  the  utter  Isola- 
tion of  the  soul. 

Let  us  then  each  day  of  this  week  of 
special  concern — at  the  hour  of  10  In  the 
morning  and  4  m  the  afternoon — give 
our  special  time  and  thought — and 
prayer  for  our  missing  men. 

And  let  us  add  to  our  prayer  our  sol- 
emn promise  that  their  safe  return  shall 
have  top  priority  in  our  plans. 

Then  let  us  persevere  in  our  purpose 
until  families  are  reunited  as  a  pact  of 
any  negotiations  for  peace. 

No  American  home  can  feel  secure  as 
long  as  a  single  American  home  must 
bear  the  agony  of  silence. 

Mr.  PEIARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
estimation,  there  has  never  been  a  situa- 
tion more  frustrating  to  all  Americans 
than  the  situation  which  exists  with  re- 
gard to  our  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

Many  hundreds  of  American  soldiers, 
airmen,  marines,  and  naval  personnel  are 
at  present  missing  or  captured  in  Viet- 
nam. How  many  of  these  men,  and  which 
ones,  are  in  captivity  is  a  secret  closely 
guarded  by  the  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities. For  each  of  these  men  there 
is  a  wife,  a  child,  a  parent,  who  is  con- 
cerned with  his  fate.  They  are  subjected 
to  imcertainty  and  despair  which  grows 
as  each  day  passes.  At  least  54  of  these 
men  have  relatives  in  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

On  the  shoddy  pretext  that  U.S.  cap- 
tives are  not  prisoners  of  wai*  but  "crimi- 
nals," North  Vietnani  will  not  allow  ncu- 
trai  inspections  of  its  prisons.  Yet,  such 
inspections  are  required  under  the 
Geneva  Conventions,  signed  by  North 
Vietnam  in  1957  and  by  119  otlier  gov- 
ernments. Using  the  "criminal"  charge 
to  mask  its  defiance.  Hanoi  not  only  has 
rejected  inspection  of  its  camps,  but  has 
also  refused  to  identify  the  prisoners  it 
holds;  release  tJie  sick  and  wounded; 
allow  proper  flow  of  letters  and  packages ; 
or  protect  U.S.  prisoners  from  public 
abuse. 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  the  Communists 
have  no  respect  for  intemationaJ  law  or 
basic  standards  or  human  decency. 

There  is  one  thing  the  North  Viet- 
namese do  have  some  respect  for,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  world  public  opinion. 
Their  policies  have  always  been  calcu- 
lated to  evoke  sympathy  abrotid.  Parad- 
ing downed  U.S.  pUots  before  shouting 
civilians  in  Hanoi,  the  great  publicity 
surrounding  the  release  of  a  few  Amer- 
ican prisoners — all  of  this  was  designed 
to  create  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure 
on  the  United  States  to  unilaterally  with- 
draw from  Vietnam.  Their  strategy 
failed,  but  we  have  learned  something 
about  the  realities  of  world  public 
opinion. 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's efforts  on  behalf  of  pris- 
oners shifted  from  the  behind-the- 
scenes  diplomatic  approach,  and  we 
began  to  publicly  protest  the  illegal  and 
inhumane  treatment  of  our  prisoners. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  insti- 
tuted numerous  programs  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  the  plight  of  the 
POW's,    and    is   working    diligently   in 


diplOTiatic  circles  and  at  the  "peace"  ne- 
gotiations in  Paris. 

Both  the  91st  Congress  and  the  pres- 
ent Congress  have  been  equally  active 
and  to  their  credit  have  considered  the 
prisoner  issue  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
The  passage  of  legislation  protecting 
PO Ws  and  their  families;  approval  of 
resolutions  protesting  the  treatment  of 
our  prisoners;  congressional  hearings  de- 
signed to  keep  the  public  informed;  an 
historic  Joint  session  last  September  to 
hear  Col.  Fr&nk  Borman,  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  the  President  on  Prisoners 
of  War;  and  many  thoughtful  speeches 
by  Members  of  both  Houses — all  repre- 
sent some  of  our  actions  to  encourage 
pubUc  pressure  on  North  Vietnam. 

Most  important,  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed their  distress  loudly.  Many  State 
legislatures  have  unanimously  passed 
resolutions  condemning  the  actions  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  On  March  11.  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  such 
a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Kan- 
sas State  Legislature  which  reflects  the 
most  solemn  judgment  of  all  the  people 
of  Kansas. 

In  early  December  1970,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  recognized 
that  the  treatment  accorded  to  prisoners 
of  war  u-as  properly  its  concern  and 
adopted  a  resolution  which  calls  upon 
all  parties  to  any  armed  conflict  to  com- 
ply with  terms  and  provisions  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  in  order  to  in- 
sure humane  treatment  of  all  persons  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  convention 
and  to  permit  regular  inspection  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  convention  of  all 
places  of  detention  of  prisoners  of  war 
by  a  protecting  power  or  humanitarian 
organization  such  as  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  fannilies  of  men  who  may  be 
prisoners  have  even  organized  as  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia, 
to  insure  that  the  plight  of  their  men  is 
not  forgotten  and  that  all  possible  efforts 
to  resolve  the  prisoner-of-war  problem 
are  vigorously  pursued. 

This  week  has  been  designated  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War ' 
Mi.ssing  in  Action."  Observances  are 
taking  place  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  cities  and  hamlets  alike. 

As  David  Lawrence  said  In  his  syndi- 
cated column  in  the  Evening  Star  of  last 
night.  "World  opinion  could  be  mobilized 
and  have  an  impact  on  the  Governments 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China, 
which  exert  a  big  influence  on  the  policies 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Government." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  column  from  the 
March  22  Evening  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon    POW    Plea    Holds    Pkomisk 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

This  could  be  an  Important  week  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  World  opinion  could  be  mobi- 
lized and  have  an  impact  on  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China, 
which  exert  a  big  Influence  on  the  policies 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  government. 
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For  President  Nixon  has  Just  Issued  an 
.ooeal  lor  the  release  of  the  nearly  1.600 
Am^ican  servicemen  and  civilians  captured 
riurlDK  the  last  seven  years  In  Vietnam.  He 
topes  those  missing  wUl  be  IdenUfled  If  In 
ttptlvlty.  Hesays: 

■The  Geneva  prisoner  of  war  convention 
of  1949  sets  forth  the  minimum  standards 
for  humanitarian  treatment  applying  to  all 
nrtfloners  of  war.  Some  125  nations,  includ- 
ing all  of  those  Involved  on  both  sides  In  the 
Smitheast  Asia  hostlUtlM,  have  acceded  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  have  pledged  to 
observe  Its  humane  standards.  And  on  a 
moral  plane  above  and  apart  from  these 
formal  rules,  any  civilized  peoplea  are  subject 
to  the  basic  humanitarian  standards  long 
established  in  international  law  and  custom." 

The  foregoing  words  are  contained  in  a 
proclamation  by  the  President  requested  by 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  It  declares 
March  31  through  March  27  to  be  a  "national 
week  of  concern  for  Americans  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  action."  He 
urges  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  "in  heartfelt  prayer,  and  In 
ceremonies  and  activities  appropriate  to  voice 
deep  concern  for  the  prisoners  and  missing 
men.  to  inspire  their  loved  ones  with  new 
courage  and  hope,  and  to  hasten  the  day 
when  their  ordeal  may  end." 

The  President's  plea  is  addressed  really  to 
peoples  everywhere,  for  there  seldom  has 
been  such  an  instance  of  what  he  terms 
a  "barbaric  attitude."  Nixon  points  out,  for 
example,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not 
Identify  all  the  prisoners,  do  not  allow  them 
to  correspond  regularly  with  their  families, 
and  refuse  to  release  the  seriously  sick  and 
wounded. 

Certainly  It  Is  proper  lor  the  President  to 
tell  this  to  the  world  and  to  emphasize  the 
continuing  disregard  by  North  Vietnam  of 
the  Geneva  Convention.  Even  neutral 
agencies  like  the  International  Red  Cross 
have  not  been  able  to  alter  the  adamant  stand 
of  the  Hanoi  government. 

More  than  70  members  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives  have  Just  sent  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  North  Vietnam  asking  that  "a 
representative  group  from  the  United  States 
Congress"  be  jjermltted  to  inspect  centers 
of  detention  and  meet  with  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
joined  In  the  move.  The  letter  says: 

"By  allowing  this  you  could  allay  the  con- 
cern and  questions  of  millions  ot  people  In 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world." 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  through 
foreign  diplomats  friendly  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  to  establish  some 
kind  of  contact  with  the  prisoners,  but  to 
no  avail.  An  explanation  heard  is  that  the 
Hanoi  authorities  think  this  Is  one  way  to 
force  the  United  States  to  accede  to  their 
demand  for  complete  withdrawal  at  once. 

What  Is  so  mystifying  about  the  situation 
Is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  been  pro- 
viding billions  ol  dollars  to  North  Vietnam 
for  military  supplies,  has  not  seen  the  wis- 
dom of  Intervening  In  a  matter  of  such  In- 
ternational Importance.  The  argument  usu- 
ally made  in  defense  of  the  Soviet  reluctance 
Is  that  Moscow  doesn't  want  to  see  Red  China 
strengthen  its  hand  in  Indochina.  The  rivalry 
Is  well  krown  and  could,  of  course,  have  a 
part  In  the  hesitation  of  Moscow  to  apply 
pressure. 

But  sooner  or  later  the  time  lor  decisive 
steps  will  come.  For  it  is  obvlovis  that  com- 
pletion of  the  "Vletnamizatlon"  program  is 
not  going  to  make  things  easier  lor  North 
Vietnam.  Even  with  the  withdrawal  of  al- 
most all  American  combat  troops,  enough 
supplies  will  be  furnished  and  residual 
units  of  air  forces  will  still  remain  to  assist 
South  Vietnam. 

World  opinion  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
mayed by  the  indlirerence  of  both  Peking  and 
Moscow  to  the  inhumanity  of  their  ally — 
North  Vietnam.  Little  do  the  CommunlEft 
leaders  realize  that  an  action  which  would 


demonstrate  humane  concern  would  help  to- 
ward mtL^n^  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  rightly  has  publicized  the 
prisoner-of-war  issue  throughout  the  world. 
It  certainly  could  afford  an  opportunity  for 
a  constructive  step — the  assurance  of  hu- 
mane treatment  of  all  the  prisoners  ol  war 
and  the  release  of  sick  and  wounded — ^which 
could  be  the  basis  ol  a  new  approach  to 
the  negotiation  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  passed  by  Congress, 
the  President  has  designated  this  week 
as  a  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
I>risoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action." 

It  is  fitting  that  we  use  this  week  as 
a  time  to  again  express  our  concern  over 
the  plight  of  these  brave  Americans  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  efforts  that  will 
help  improve  their  condition  and  soon 
win  their  release. 

It  is  apropriate  that  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  remind  the  world  that  the 
abuse  of  these  men  Is  a  calculated  policy 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Government, 
violating  not  only  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion but  also  the  values  of  all  civilized 
nations. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  I  have  joined  in 
a  number  of  efforts  to  focus  attention  on 
the  prisoner  of  war  problem  and  stim- 
ulate action  by  our  Government  and  the 
United  Nations.  I  believe  that  these  ef- 
forts in  Congress  have  had  a  significant 
impact.  They  have  helped  mobilize  pub- 
lic opinion  and  served  notice  that  this 
issue  has  the  highest  priority  in  Con- 
press.  As  part  of  a  broader  campaign, 
congressional  action  has  contributed  to 
aroustn?  world  opinion  against  North 
Vietnam's  indifference  to  human  life. 

We  must  continue  these  attempts  to 
spotlight  the  tragic  situation  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  If  they  improve  the  lot 
of  even  a  handful  of  these  men,  they 
will  have  served  a  worthwhile  purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  concerned 
not  only  with  the  treatment  of  these  men 
but  also  with  their  return  to  freedom. 
And  while  we  mobilize  public  opinion, 
hoping  to  improve  their  treatment  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  we  should  also  pur- 
sue a  full  program  of  diplomatic  efforts 
and  sustained  inducements  and  pres- 
sures in  support  of  a  negotiated  cease- 
fire and  an  end  to  the  war.  I  am  con- 
vinced, Mr.  President,  that  negotiating 
the  terms  of  a  cease-fire — which  w^ould 
provide  for  the  release  of  prisoners  by 
both  sides — is  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
way  to  get  our  prisoners  of  war  back 
home. 

It  has  been  over  6  months  since  I  ini- 
tiated the  bipartisan  letter,  signed  by 
Senator  Scott  and  28  other  Senators  of 
both  parties,  suggesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent propose  at  the  Paris  negotiations 
an  internationally  supervised  cease-fire 
in  Vietnam,  prompt  free  elections  open 
to  all  parties,  with  safeguards  to  assure 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly  and  the 
press  throughout  South  Vietnam,  release 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  political  prison- 
ers by  both  sides  and  massive  relief  and 
add  for  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

A  month  after  this  the  President  pro- 
posed a  standstill  cease-fire  in  Indochina, 
but  the  foUowthrough  since  then  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

I  believe  we  must  pursue  the  concept 
of  a  negotiated  cease-fire  relentlessly 


and  aggressively  in  the  weeks  ahead.  The 
harder  we  pound  away  at  this  idea,  the 
better  chance  there  is  that  Hanoi  will 
respond  with  serious  counterproposals. 
The  sooner  we  can  negotiate  a  realistic 
agreement,  the  sooner  our  prisoners  of 
war  can  come  home. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  a  recent  development 
regarding  our  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnam — a  development  which 
greatly  intensifies  the  already  heavy 
emotional  burden  being  borne  by  the 
wives  and  families  of  these  men. 

Last  week  I  learned  that  letters  had 
Just  been  returned  to  four  wives  in  the 
Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  area,  letters 
they  had  written  to  their  POW  husbands. 
While  POW  wives  seldom  know  if  their 
letters  are  being  received  by  their  hus- 
bands, this  was  the  first  incidence  of 
them  being  returned,  and  their  reaction 
was,  of  course,  deep  dread  of  what  this 
might  indicate. 

I  immediately  reported  this  develop- 
ment to  the  Air  Force  and  State  Depart- 
ment. They  checked  further  and  reiwrted 
back  that  the  same  thing  had  happened 
in  other  areas  of  the  country.  It  may  well 
be  that  other  wives  and  families  in  Flor- 
ida had  the  same  thing  happen  and  I  just 
have  not  learned  of  it  yet. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  explanation  for 
this  mystifying  situation.  We  can  only 
assume  that  the  apparent  widespread 
nature  of  the  situation  indicates  only 
that  government  leadership  in  Hanoi,  for 
some  self-serving  and  cruel  reason,  has 
chosen  to  initiate  a  new  policy  relative  to 
handling  of  POW  mail. 

These  wives  and  families,  already  over- 
burdened emotionally.  miUst  have  some 
explanation.  I  have  asked  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  military  to  do  every- 
thing possible.  In  turn  I  have  been  told 
by  the  State  Department  that  they  need 
the  envelopes  in  which  the  letters  were 
returned  to  assist  their  investigation.  I 
am  therefore  urging  anyone  who  has  had 
a  letter  returned  to  contact  the  casualty 
assistance  office  at  the  nearest  military 
installation  and  provide  information  and 
envelopes  which  will  then  be  forwarded 
to  Washington  for  use  in  the  in\'estiga- 
tion. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  new  problem 
should  develop  on  the  eve  of  om-  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Americans 
Who  Are  Prisoners  of  War  on  Missing  in 
Action,"  but  it  certainly  serves  to  focus 
our  attention  of  this  special  March  21 
through  27  observance  which  seeks  to  in- 
spire loved  ones  of  these  men  with  new 
courage  and  hope  and  to  hasten  the  day 
when  their  ordeal  may  end. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
today  more  than  1,400  American  boys 
either  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  as  a  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  actions  of  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  regarding  these  men 
has  been  in  direct  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Convention  Ac- 
cords on  Prisoners  of  War,  which  the 
North  Vietnam  Government  signed  in 
1957. 

The  Geneva  accords  call  for  the  fol- 
lowing humanitarian  actions  witli  rela- 
tion to  prisoners  of  war: 

First.  Identification  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  within  a  week  of  capture. 
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Second.  Inspection  of  POW  camps  by 
impartial  parties  periodically. 

Third.  Release  of  prisoners  who  are 
seriously  ill  or  injured. 

Fourth,  Allowing  a  free  flow  of  mail 
between  prisoners  and  their  families. 
'  The  above  requirements  have  been 
blatantly  Ignored  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam.  No  complete  lists  of  pris- 
oners have  been  released.  The  Interna- 
tional Red  Cress  and  other  impartial 
agencies  have  been  refused  access  for 
inspection  of  prison  camps.  Sick  and  in- 
jured prisoners  have  not  been  released 
In  accord  with  international  require- 
ments, nor  has  a  free  flow  of  mail  been 
permitted. 

Ehiring  this  National  Week  of  Concern 
for  Prisoners  of  War 'Missing  in  Action. 
I  call  upon  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  live  up  to  their  own  agree- 
ment under  the  Geneva  accords. 

The  inhumane  treatment  of  these 
American  men  cannot  be  tolerated.  The 
uncertainty  and  grief  experienced  by 
those  families  who  have  been  without 
new.<!  of  their  sons,  husbands,  and 
brothers  must  come  to  an  end.  The  imited 
voice  of  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
millions  of  American  citizens  cannot  go 
unheeded. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  Joining  in  this  nationwide  effort  to 
express  our  concern  over  the  welfare  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Members  of 
Congress,  as  we  have  innumerable  times 
in  the  past,  take  any  step  within  our 
authority  to  support  all  these  efforts. 
I  was  pleased  that  President  Nixon  saw 
fit  to  make  an  official,  Executive  declara- 
tion toward  this  end. 

The  many  organizations  around  the 
country  who  have  been  most  active  in 
musterin?  and  coordinating  expi-es.nons 
of  concern  c^er  this  aponiziug  problem 
deserve  great  credit.  No  cne  of  us  can 
fully  appreciate  the  terrible  uncertainty, 
grief,  and  frustration  experienced  hy 
those  parents,  wives  and  relatives  of  the 
men  who  are  held  captive  by  the  enenn- 
or  listed  as  missing.  Theirs  is  the  great- 
est burden. 

Mr.  President,  just  this  week  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  from 
my  State  of  North  Dakota,  in  which 
he  advised  me  that  a  letter  he  had 
written  to  Minister  Xuan  Thuy.  head  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to  the 
Paris  talks,  had  been  returned  unopened. 
This  clergyman  had,  in  good  faith  and 
in  a  reai^onable.  humble  tone,  attempted 
to  express  his  strong  feelings  on  this 
problem  to  Minister  Xuan.  The  cruel 
and  inhumane  handling  of  this  letter 
indicates  jast  how  difficult  our  prob- 
lem is. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  strongly  .sup- 
ports President  Nixon  in  his  vow  that 
until  all  of  our  prisoners  and  missinsr  In 
action  are  returned  safely,  there  can  hp 
no  total  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  that  area.  My  conscience 
and  the  pleas  of  those  anxious  oarents. 
wives,  sons,  and  dauffht^rs  in  behqlf  of 
their  loved  ones  tell  me  their  safetv  is 
one  thing,  if  the  only  thing,  that  must  be 
accomplished  by  our  involvement  in  that 
tragic  war. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
thought  of  men  living  imprisoned,  with- 
out freedom,  is  a  haunting  one.  particu- 
larly so  when  they  are  m?n  who  lost 
tneir  freedom  in  the  service  oi  their 
country.  To  say,  as  we  are  saying  today, 
that  we  are  concerned  about  the  Ameri- 
can men  missing  in  action  or  held  pris- 
oner in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  state  the  ob- 
vious. Our  hearts  and  our  thoughts  are 
with  them  and  with  the  members  of  their 
families. 

As  of  March  20.  1971.  according  to  the 
Defense  Department,  1,027  men  were 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia :  4C2 
men  are  listed  a^  prisoners.  We  have 
particular  reason  today  to  be  concerned, 
for  as  this  war  is  being  wound  down,  the 
number  of  men  possibly  held  prisoner  is 
increasing. 

The  Defense  Department  informs  me 
that  they  do  not  maintain  statih>tics  on 
the  number  of  men  mi.ssing  due  to  hos- 
tile action  in  the  Laos  operation.  I  think 
it  sufficient,  however,  to  note  that  the 
number  of  men  missing  in  action  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  has  increased 
during  the  past  5  weeks  from  991  on  Feb- 
ruarj'  20  to  1.030  on  March  20— an  in- 
crease of  39  Americans  missing  in  action. 
I  pray  that  these  men  may  soon  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  most  favorable  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  think  also,  as  we  express  our  concern 
over  the  fate  of  these  1,489  American 
men.  we  should  be  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  longer  we  are  engaged  in  com- 
bat in  Southeast  Asia,  the  more  mm  we 
can  expect  to  be  added  to  that  lir.t.  Lind 
the  more  American  families  will  face  the 
anguish  of  imcertainty. 

I  speak  as  one  who  hai;  opposed  our 
military  involvement  in  Southeaft  A.sia. 
But  I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  that 
there  is  no  division  among  Americans  on 
the  prisoner-of-war  question.  I  opposed 
the  unrestrained,  wholesale  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  it  was  in  the  coui.se 
of  those  bombing  operations  that  nian.\ 
of  our  men  became  prisoners.  But  just 
as  I  opposed  the  bombing,  so  do  I  abhor 
the  failure  of  North  Vietnam  to  accord 
those  prisoners  the  protection  and  fair 
treatment  guaranteed  by  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

At  the  25th  General  As.sembly  cf  the 
United  Nations  last  fall,  I  presented  for 
the  United  States  an  appeal  to  the  world 
community  on  behalf  of  our  men  held 
prii.oners  in  North  Vietnam.  I  said  at 
that  time  that  the  failure  of  tlie  North 
Vietnamese  to  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention  has 
unified  within  this  country  supporters 
and  opponents  of  tlie  war  and  has  en- 
couraged only  those  who  would  prolon  r 
and  even  enlarge  the  war.  And  I  asked 
all  nations  to  inform  Hanoi  that  tho^e 
of  us  who  opposed  the  policies  which 
produced  the  capture  of  the  prisoners 
are  as  passionately  concerned  that  their 
rights  be  respected  as  any  others. 

I  urged  then,  at  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  urge  now  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  as  a  minimal  step,  to  permit 
international  inspection  of  its  prLsoner- 
of-war  camps.  North  Vietnam  contends 
that  its  prisoners  are  treated  humanely: 
if  so,  then  Hanoi  has  nothing  to  hide, 
and  nothing  to  fear  from  international 
inspection.  Indeed,  such  an  action  could 


only  increase  the  standing  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  a;n.:ng  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  cruel  un- 
certainty IS  one  of  the  horrible  co.sts  of 
war:  and  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
brought  our  Nation  an  abimdance  of 
uncertainty  and  anxiety. 

For  almost  7  years  the  enemy  has  held 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Now  more  than  1,600  American 
servicemen  are  listed  as  prisoners  of  war 
or  missing  in  action. 

North  Vietnam  has  identified  less  than 
cne- third  of  these  servicemen  as  pris- 
oners. Families  and  friends  of  the  other 
missing  American  servicemen  have  been 
waiting  for  years  to  receive  word  on  the 
fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

North  Vietnam  is  flagrantly  violating 
international  treaties  on  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  It  has  neither  iden- 
tified all  the  prisoners  it  holds  nor  has  it 
provided  humane  treatment  for  these 
prisoners.  North  Vietnam  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  even  the  barest  standards  ex- 
pected of  civilized  nations. 

It  i.-,  incredible  that  the  North  Viet- 
name-p  have  so  little  concern  for  people 
they  will  not  even  identify  those  they 
hold  prisoner.  They  will  not  perform  a 
.  imi^le  act  of  human  decency  to  quiet 
the  anguish  of  wives,  children,  and  par- 
ents who  are  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  war. 

The  mail  flow  into  and  out  of  North 
Vietnam  has  been  agonizingly  slow  and 
restricted.  The  world  has  no  way  of  moni- 
toring how  the  prisoners  are  being 
treated.  The  only  time  the  world  is  al- 
lowed a  glimpse  inside  North  Vietnam 
is  when  it  serves  the  propaganda  pur- 
poses of  the  enemy. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the.=e 
Americans  who  have  suffered  .so  much 
and  for  so  long  in  the  prisons  of  South- 
east Asia.  I  am  concerned  about  their 
loved  ones  who  have  been  so  courageous 
tiirouah  all  this  ordeal. 

It  is  time  for  those  critics  of  the  Amer- 
ican role  in  the  war,  both  inside  cur 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  inhimiane  policy 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  followed  re- 
garding prisoners  of  war. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  ending 
the  costly  struggle  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
North  Vietnamese  must  show  some  signs 
that  they  would  live  up  to  the  terms  of 
a  no:roti;i;ed  settlement.  They  would 
take  a  giant  step  in  this  direction  if 
they  would  .'tart  cbc^erving  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  prisoners  of  war. 

North  Vietnam  must  be  convinced  that 
Americans  have  a  very  deep  commitment 
to  tho~c  men  now  being  held  captive  in 
Southpast  Asia.  The  Sontay  raid  was  a 
demonstration  of  our  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  has  been  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  the  week  when 
all  Americans  should  do  what  they  can 
to  demonstrate  their  concern  for  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action. 
Through  our  letter.'^,  speeches,  and  pray- 
ers we  seek  humanitarian  treatment  for 
these  men  and  reasurrance  for  their 
families. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
wholeheartedly  In  the  spirit  of  this  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War  and  the  Missing  in  Action. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Congress  passed 
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House  Joint  Resolution  16  and  that  the 
President  signed  it  and  declared  this  week 
of  March  21  to  27,  1971  as  the  week  in 
which  we  would  express  our  deep  concern 
for  those  who  are  missing  or  being  held 
captive  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  outraged 
at  the  persistent,  callous  attitude  mani- 
fested toward  the  inhumane  treatment  of 
US.  POW's  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  blatant 
disregard  of  basic  humanitarian  obliga- 
tions, the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  simply  refused  to  adhere  to 
established  norms  of  international  law. 

The  frustrations  that  we  feel  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  grow  daily.  I  think 
that  at  few  times  in  our  history  has  the 
Nation  been  more  united  in  trying  to  find 
the  solution  to  a  pressing  problem. 

I  have  joined,  as  nearly  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  has,  in  resolutions  and  ac- 
tions designed  to  try  to  bring  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Vietcong  and  the  others 
who  hold  prisoners  back  into  the  family 
of  man  so  that  we  can  deal  with  them  in 
the  spirit  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
to  which  they  are  signatories. 

These  resolutions  have  called  upon  all 
nations  of  the  world  to  join  in  condemn- 
ing the  action  of  those  who  hold  our 
POW's. 

These  resolutions  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  request  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  about  compliance  with  Jie  Geneva 
Convention  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  have  personally  set  up  a  system  for 
those  in  New  Hampshire  to  write  directly 
to  Hanoi  protesting  POW  treatment.  I 
have  set  up  this  system  not  to  compete 
with  the  many  worthy  efforts  undertaken 
by  veterans'  organizations,  organizations 
representing  POW's  and  MIA's  but  to 
supplement  what  these  groups  are  doirvg. 
Already  several  himdred  communica- 
tions have  been  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Viet- 
nam through  my  offices  in  Manchester 
and  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  and 
my  office  here  in  Washington. 

Several  members  of  the  Senate  have 
joined  with  me  in  asking  President 
Nbcon  to  consider  the  so-called  propor- 
tional repatriation  or  operation  release 
plan  for  POW  release.  This  would  call 
for  negotiations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  agree  to  releasing  a  set  pro- 
portion of  our  POW's  in  return  for  our 
removing  a  comparable  proportion  of 
our  troops  from  Southeast  Asia.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  proposal  has  had  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Senate  as  it  has 
had  in  the  House. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  major  positive  factors  in  this 
long  struggle  for  our  POW's  has  been 
that  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  re- 
gardless of  differences  over  our  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia,  we  have  been  of  one 
mind  on  this  vital  issue.  This  one  mlnd- 
edness  is  again  revealed  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate today.  We  will  stand  firm  in  our  re- 
solve in  the  futiu-e. 

Nothing  less  can  we  or  will  be  do 
for  those  who  are  among  the  most  ter- 
rible victims  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  pledge,  as  I  know  each  of  us  pledges, 
my  continued,  my  wholehearted,  my 
deep  personal  committment  to  our 
POW's  and  our  MIA's. 

CXVII 463— Part  6 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  all  the  groups  and  individuals 
in  this  country  who  tiave  made  the  effort 
to  inform  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
of  our  strong  national  unity  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
There  is  no  issue  on  which  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  more  united, 
more  concerned,  or  more  determined.  We 
want  prisoners  of  war  treated  humanely. 
We  want  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  re- 
leased now.  We  want  the  early  release  of 
all  prisoners. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  Members  of  the 
Senate  In  participating  in  this  observ- 
ance of  National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Action. 
Although  there  have  been  other  spe- 
cial expressions  of  concern  in  Congress 
about  these  problems,  now,  with  the 
designation  by  the  President  of  this  spe- 
cial we^  beginning  March  21,  1971,  as  a 
special  week  of  observance,  the  entire 
Nation  will  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
out  in  a  single  voice.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  convey  a  message  of  hope  and 
determination  to  prisoners  and  their 
families  and  assure  them  that  they  do 
not  wait  alone  or  hope  alone. 

I  think  that  in  a  larger  sense,  each 
month,  each  week,  each  day  of  the  year 
should  be  a  time  for  corKjem  for  our 
prisoners  of  war.  Nevertheless,  by  setting 
aside  this  particular  week  for  expressing 
our  national  concern,  we  place  special 
emphasis  on  the  plight  of  these  men  and 
their  families  while  never  for  a  moment 
forgetting,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  our 
abiding  and  ever  present  concern  for  the 
plight  of  prisoners  of  war,  those  missing 
in  action,  and  their  families  and  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  President,  the  wives  and  children 
and  parents  of  these  men  have  waited  In 
vain  and  have  literally  begged  for  some 
word  of  their  loved  ones. 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  arrogantly  turn  aside  every  ef- 
fort of  our  Govenunent  and  of  other  gov- 
ernments seeking  to  discuss  the  prisoners 
of  war  problem  or  simply  to  get  a  listing 
of  those  Americans  being  held  in  the 
filthy  CcBiunvmist  jails  and  bamboo 
cages.  In  doing  so,  the  Communist  eneimy 
violates  solemn  covenants  of  civilized  na- 
tions. More  specifically,  hi  1954  the 
North  Vietnamese  government  signed  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  which  provided 
for  hiunane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  This  international  treaty  provides 
for  neutral  inspection  of  prisoners  of  war 
camps  by  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  for  regular  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  families. 

Not  only  has  Hanoi  refused  to  provide 
proper  food  and  care  for  prisoners  of  war, 
but  it  also  has  refused  to  Identify  them 
and  permit  them  the  right  to  send  let- 
ters to  their  families  or  to  receive  mail 
and  packages  in  return.  And  the  enemy 
continues  to  hold  men  who  are  seriously 
ill  and  woimded  and  in  need  of  medical 
treatment. 

Today  more  than  1,600  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  are  missing 
in  action  or  listed  as  prisoners  of  the 
enemy  in  Southeast  Asia.  About  150  of 
these  men  have  been  missing  or  cap- 
tured for  almost  5  years  and  more  than 


300  of  them  have  been  missing  for  sd- 
most  4  years.  Tliis  is  longer  than  any 
U.S.  serviceman  was  held  prisoner  during 
World  War  H. 

According  to  latest  estimates,  approx- 
imately 50  of  these  men  are  from  Ala- 
bama. Families  of  these  men  along  with 
the  families  of  other  U.S.  servicemen 
listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  have  shown  great  spirit  and  hope 
despite  their  sorrow  and  worry  about  the 
safety  of  their  loved  ones. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  for 
lia\lng  stated  that  as  long  as  the  pris- 
oners of  war  issue  is  unresolved,  sis  long 
as  the  North  Vietnamese  have  as  pris- 
oners any  American  soldiers,  we  will 
continue  to  keep  a  residual  force  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  hope  the  President  will  stick 
to  this  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
enemy  must  be  made  to  realize  that  while 
this  prisoners  of  war  issue  is  unresolved 
there  will  never  be  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  South 
Vietnam.  Let  the  enemy  know  in  words 
as  hard  as  cannon  balls  that  we  mean 
business  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
has  been  designated  as  a  National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing 
in  Action.  It  is  hoped  that  during  this 
week,  all  Americans  will  dedicate  their 
voices  and  efforts  to  show  our  deep  con- 
cern for  American  GI's  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam  or  who  are  listed 
as  missing  in  action. 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
have  so  many  Americans  tried  so  hard  to 
achieve  a  goal.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  realized  so  little  success. 

The  shortage  of  results  is  not  caused  by 
a  lack  of  devotion  to  our  efforts  or  to  a 
lack  of  skill.  Rather,  it  can  be  laid  to  the 
implacability  of  the  Communist  enemies 
whose  callousness  is  not  softened  by  the 
most  heartfelt  appeals  for  compassion. 

However,  some  progress  has  been 
made.  Some  mail  is  going  through,  and 
we  now  have  the  identification  of  some 
prisoners  who  a  short  time  ago  were  still 
in  the  terrible  state  of  limbo — missing  in 
action. 

So  the  Nation's  outcry  for  decent  treat- 
ment has  had  some  results.  But,  we  can 
take  scant  consolation  in  them. 

It  is  heartening  to  witness  the  range 
of  sacrifices,  projects,  and  promotions 
which  Americans  are  imdertaking  daily 
in  the  name  of  fair  treatment  of  our  men 
who  are  prisoners.  For  example,  one 
could  not  help  but  be  tremendously  proud 
of  the  schoolchildren  who,  as  recently 
reported  by  the  press,  have  eaten  lunch- 
eons— meals  of  pig  fat  and  pumpkin 
soup — the  same  diet  which  our  prisoners 
are  said  to  be  existing  upon. 

There  are  many  other  equally  moving 
examples  of  concern,  all  the  more  im- 
pressive for  the  sacrifices  which  their 
sponsors  have  volimteered  to  make. 

Now  we  must  intensify  our  efforts,  pub- 
lic and  private.  We  must  try  harder  to 
arouse  world  opinion  to  such  heights 
that  it  will  penetrate  the  iron  curtain 
of  North  Vietnam  indifference,  that  it 
will  induce  humane  consideration  both 
for  imprisoned  men  and  for  their  loved 
ones  at  home. 

We  recently  saw  an  example  of  how 
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an  outraged  free  world  can  dent  the 
armor  of  the  Communist  puppet  govern- 
ments. I  remind  my  colleagues  of  several 
statements  I  made  in  this  Chamber  about 
the  practice  of  the  Czechoslovakian  pup- 
pet government  condoning — ^if  not  spon- 
soring outright — climisy  efforts  to  black- 
mail Czechs  and  Slovaks  who  have 
reached  the  free  world.  The  outrage  at 
this  blackmail  effort  swept  through  the 
European  emigrsuit  commimltles  of  the 
free  world.  In  short  order,  the  Czech 
puppet  government  announced  that  it 
was  calling  upon  the  blackmailers  lo 
desist. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  they  actu- 
ally have  stopped  completely,  but  the 
important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
incident  is  that  the  Communist  satellites 
are  responsive  to  world  opinion. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  Communist 
puppets  in  North  Vietnam  also  are  not 
completely  immune  from  world  opinion. 

It  is  our  job  as  a  nation  to  bring  that 
world  opinion  to  bear  so  heavily  upon 
the  Communist  rulers  In  North  Vietnam 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  provide  hu- 
mane consideration  of  prisoners  and 
their  families. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  important  week  for  Americans. 
It  has  been  designated  as  the  time  dur- 
ing which  we  are  to  convey  our  Joint 
concern  for  the  deplorable  POW  situa- 
tion. I  hope  and  trust  everyone  will  par- 
take in  the  many  observances  which  will 
be  sponsored  this  week  smd  redouble  his 
efforts  to  do  whatever  he  can  do  per- 
sonally to  bring  this  unhappy  chapter 
in  our  Nation's  history  to  a  rapid  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  not  report  pub- 
licly on  the  number  of  men  from  New 
Hampshire  who  are  among  the  1,500 
servicemen  who  have  been  captured  or 
who  are  missing  in  action  In  Vietnam, 
but  I  have  been  told,  and  can  report,  that 
there  are  seven  persons  in  my  State  who 
are  listed  as  primary  or  secondary  next 
of  kind  of  these  men. 

As  long  as  there  is  one  American  fight- 
ing man  who  is  suffering  detention  by 
the  enemy  and  as  long  as  there  Is  one 
next  of  kin  who  must  bear  the  pangs 
of  imcertainty  and  loneliness,  our  duty 
Is  clear. 

We  must  use  every  legitimate  form  of 
diplomatic  bargaining  and  international 
pressure  to  guarantee  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  our  men  and  to  obtain  their 
prompt  release. 

To  the  seven  next  of  kin  In  New 
Hampshire  and  to  the  thousands  of  oth- 
ers who  shEu%  their  deep  personal  dis- 
tress, I  can  say  only  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  Is  still  pledged, 
as  he  always  has  been  and  as  he  was,  too, 
when  he  cosponsored  a  resolution  to 
authorize  this  National  Week  of  Con- 
cern, to  the  principle  that  our  entire 
Nation  wears  chains  sis  long  «is  some  of 
our  sons  do. 

I  pray  for  the  freedom  which  will  re- 
unite us  all. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  in  recognizing 


National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War/Missing  in  Action.  President 
Nixon's  purpose.  In  proclaiming  the 
National  We^  of  Concern  pursuant  to 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  is  to  re- 
affirm our  national  support  for  the  men 
of  our  armed  services  who  are  missing 
or  held  captive  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos.  Euid  Cambodia.  Today  we 
underscore  our  determination  that  these 
prisoners  of  war  will  be  accorded  the 
elemental  rights  provided  for  under  the 
Geneva  accords,  and  that  any  final 
settlement  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
wiU  include  the  return  of  these  men.  V/e 
must  continue  to  focus  the  attention  of 
decent  men  everywhere  on  the  refusal  of 
enemy  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  to  ac- 
count for  Americans  missing  in  action 
who  are.  in  fact,  being  held  prisoner. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  but  we 
in  CVongress  can  utilize  this  week  to  focus 
increased  national  attention  on  the  fate 
of  those  men  and  inspire  a  more  urgent 
sense  of  national  awareness.  There  are 
about  100  families  in  New  York  State 
which  have  husbands  or  sons  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action.  No 
congressional  resolution  alone  can  return 
these  men  to  their  families,  but  it  can 
make  it  clear  to  the  world  that  this 
Nation,  however  varied  its  views  on  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  will  back  every 
effort  bo  achieve  the  deceiit  treatment 
and  ultimate  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence,  the  editor  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  and  among  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  and  respected 
journalists,  has  written  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  POW's  plight.  The  edi- 
torial, published  in  U.S.  News  for  March 
8,  quotes  President  Nixon  at  length.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Cbueltt  ot  North  Vietnam 
( By  David  Lawrence) 

Senators  who  want  to  tie  the  hanls  of 
the  President  and  force  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  by  a  certain 
date  never  seem  to  put  any  conditions  upon 
North  Vietnam  as  a  first  requirement.  Yet 
the  handling  of  prisoners  of  war  by  North 
Vietnam  is  a  story  of  cruelty  rarely  mavched 
in  history.  President  Nixon,  in  his  compre- 
hensive report  to  Congress  on  February  25 
on  U.  8.  foreign  policy,  said: 

"We  have  the  deepest  concern  for  the 
plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war  In  Indo- 
china. Some  1,600  Americans,  including 
pilots  and  soldiers  and  some  40  civilians,  are 
missing  or  held  in  North  Vietnam.  South 
Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodl4  Some  have 
been  held  as  long  as  six  years,  longer  than 
for  any  other  prisoners  of  war  In  our  history. 

"The  enemy  violates  specific  requirements 
of  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention, 
by  which  they  are  bound.  They  violate  com- 
mon standards  of  decency  as  well. 

"They  have  not  permitted  Impartial  inspec- 
tion of  prison  camps  despite  constant  at- 
tempts to  arrange  such  visits.  They  have 
refused  to  repatriate  seriously  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners.  They  have  failed  to  iden- 
tify all  prisoners  and  to  allow  many  of  theiu 
to  correspond  with  their  families. 

"We  and  the  South  Vietnamese  have  made 
Intensive  efforts  this  past  year  to  secure  bet- 
ter treatment  and  the  release  of  allied  pris- 
oners— through    global    diplomacy,    through 


proposals  in  Paris  and  through  the  coura- 
geous raid  at  Son  Tay.  Congressional  expres- 
slo.as  have  been  valuable  In  underlining 
American  public  concern.  The  world  Increag. 
ingly  condemned  the  other  side's  practice*, 
and  the  UN  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion this  fall  which  underscored  the  inter- 
national obligation  to  treat  prisoner*  hu- 
manely. 

"I  repeat  my  October  7  proposal  for  the 
Immediate  and  unconditional  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  both  sides.  All 
prisoners,  journalists  and  other  civilian  cap- 
tives should  be  released  now  to  return  to 
the  place  of  their  choice.  Such  action  would 
not  only  meet  humanitarian  concerns;  U 
might  also  lead  to  progress  on  other  aspects 
of  a  peace  settlement. 

•As  first  steps,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
with  our  support,  has  offered  to  repatriate  ail 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war.  It  has 
unilaterally  returned  groups  of  such  pris- 
oners, despite  North  Vietnam's  refusal  to 
make  orderly  arrangements  for  their  repa- 
triation. And  It  has  proposed  the  release  of 
all  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  in 
return  for  all  tJ.  S.  and  allied  prisoners  In 
Indo-Chlna  and  any  South  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners held  outside  South  Vietnam.  We  pro- 
foundly reeret  the  other  side's  refusal  to  re- 
spond to  these  initiatives. 

"The  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  any- 
where is  not  a  poUtdcal  or  military  Issue,  but 
a  matter  of  simple  hunaaiilty.  .•\s  I  said  on 
October  7: 

"  'War  and  imprisoiunent  should  be  over 
for  all  these  prisoners.  They  and  their  fam- 
ilies have  already  suffered  too  much.' 

"This  government  will  continue  to  take 
all  possible  measures  to  secure  the  end  of 
imprisonment  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  war." 

The  President  lias  declared  that  American 
forces  will  not  be  completely  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  until  every  American  held  prisoner 
by  North  Vietnam  is  released.  But  the  Hanoi 
Government  has  refused  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, even  though  such  a  move  could  help 
in  the  making  of  a  peace  settlement. 

The  cruelty  sliown  in  this  instance  Is  one 
that  is  rare  in  all  history.  The  International 
Red  Cross,  which  for  many  yeers  has  served 
as  a  neutral  agency  to  see  that  prisoners  are 
humanely  treated,  has  noit  been  permitted 
to  visit  the  camps  in  which  these  persons 
are  held.  American  ortjanlaatlona — some  of 
them  unsympathetic  to  the  Vietnam  war  it- 
self— have  sent  representatives  to  Hanoi  and 
Paris,  but  have  gained  little  Information.  The 
Hanoi  Government  has  consistently  declined 
to  reveal  the  names  of  captives,  and  fami- 
lies do  not  know  whether  their  missing  rela- 
tives are  alive  or  dead. 

The  North  Vietnamese  show  no  signs  of 
relenting  and  ajjparently  intend  to  con- 
tinue their  policy  until  the  American  forces 
are  out  of  Indo-Chlna.  Meanwhile,  the  ques- 
tion remains :  How  many  of  the  missing  men 
are   prisoners  and  what  is  their  condition? 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, which  has  a  great  deal  of  influence 
with  the  North  Vietnamese,  oould  not  have 
persuaded  them  to  respect  humanitarian 
princlplea  and  let  the  relatives  of  the  pris- 
oners at  least  know  who  is  alive.  Moscow  has 
been  giving  aid  to  North  Vietnam — a  govern- 
ment which  Is  guilty  of  a  cruelty  in  the  han- 
dling of  American  prisoners  of  war  which 
has  been  condemned  worldwide.  This  ought 
to  have  made  an  impression  on  the  Kremlin. 

For  these  prisoners  are  mostly  Americans, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  professes  to  be  friendly 
to  us. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  Soviets 
to  prevail  upon  Hanoi  at  least  to  disclose  the 
identity  of  the  prisoners  and  to  start  to 
arrange  for  their  release.  This  Is  something 
that  could  be  undertaken  immediately  at 
the  Paxls  peace  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  plight  of  Americans  held  prisoner 
of  war  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
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We  must  not  permit  our  men,  who  are 
held  captive  by  Hanoi,  to  become  the  for- 
gotten men  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  demands  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  prisoners  of  war  are  sim- 
ile and  wholly  reasonable.  We  €isk  only 
that  North  Vietnam  abide  by  the  Ge- 
neva Convention. 

Specifically,  we  ask  for  the  release  of  a 
list  of  prisoners,  inspection  of  POW  fa- 
cilities by  an  impartial  body,  free  flow 
of  communications  between  the  prisoners 
and  their  families,  repatriation  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  eventual  release 
of  all  captives. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  inhumane  than 
the  cruel  treatment  which  Hanoi  has 
given  to  those  Americans  it  holds  pris- 
oner. 

Every  effort  must  be  exerted  to  se- 
cure just  treatment  for  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  has  been  designated  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Miss- 
ing in  Action." 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government's 
treatment  of  our  American  POW's  Is 
without  compassion  or  human  decency. 
Not  only  are  the  prisoners  of  war  being 
denied  human  treatment,  but  the  wives, 
children,  parents,  and  friends  of  Ameri- 
can POW's  aire  going  through  continual 
untold  sufferings  from  being  denied  the 
most  basic  Information  regarding  their 
loved  ones. 

Let  us  all  rededicate  our  support  for 
our  1,600  U.S.  military  captured  or  miss- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  Americans  in 
this  foreign  land  should  be  one  of  our 
most  constant  and  unswerving  commit- 
ments, not  just  this  week,  but  contin- 
ually until  the  North  Vietnamese  abide 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

I  am  hopeful  tliat  this  week  of  concern 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  renewed 
effort  on  behalf  of  these  American  men. 

I*ATION  TTNrrED  ON  BEHALF  OF  AUERICAN 
SERVICKMFN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
1,072  American  servicemen  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  462  held 
captive  in  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  are  of  deepest  con- 
cern to  all  American  citizens. 

Whatever  differences  exist  in  America 
on  the  long  and  bitter  conflict  In  South- 
east Asia,  all  of  us  are  united  in  our  sup- 
port of  both  the  missing  men  and  their 
families.  We  ao-e  also  united  in  efforts  to 
obtain  the  North  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment's  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention regarding  prisoners  of  war. 

North  Vietnam  has  ratified  the  con- 
vention, but  has  not  complied  with  the 
basic  human  standards  agreed  upon: 
Prisoners  should  be  identified;  the  sick 
and  wounded  should  be  released;  pris- 
ons should  be  open  to  impartial  inspec- 
tions: and  prisoners  and  their  families 
should  be  permitted  to  exchange  letters 
freely.  The  failure  of  North  Vietnam  to 
comply  is  a  failure  in  minimum  human 
decency.  The  grief  and  anxiety  of  the 
inunedlate  families  of  Americans  missing 
In  action  and  held  prisoners  Is  the  grief 
and  anxiety  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  our  President 


has  declared  this  week  of  March  21-27 
a  "National  Week  of  Concern  for  Pris- 
oners of  War/Missing  in  Action." 

Our  concern  vtrill  not  stop  when  this 
week  ends.  It  will  continue  as  one  of  our 
most  serious  problems  until  we  have 
made  all  nations  aware  of  the  Inhumane 
treatment  accorded  American  prisoners 
of  war.  It  will  continue  until  our  Nation 
succeeds  in  obtaining  the  release  of  our 
American  servicemen. 

AMERICAN    PRISONERS    OF    WAR    AND    THE    POW^ 
OF   PtTBLIC   OPINION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
nothing  more  painful  or  distressing  to 
Americans  today  than  the  plight  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Soiate  has  taken 
this  opportunity  during  these  days  of 
concern  to  organize  and  set  aside  time 
for  a  colloquy  memorializing  those  who 
are  held  captive  by  our  insidious  and  in- 
humane enemy.  I  was  honored  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  establishing 
this  week  and  am  gratified  to  lend  my 
full  support  to  the  widespread  effort  to 
bring  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
upon  Hanoi  so  as  to  accord  American 
prisoners  their  rights  under  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Since  the  North  Vietnamese  have  re- 
fused openly  to  resolve  the  prisoners  of 
war  Issue  under  rules  of  tntemational 
law,  American  public  opinion  has  possi- 
bly become  a  last  recourse.  I  fervently 
hope  that  our  Joint  efforts  wiU  soon  have 
an  impact  on  the  intransigence  of  that 
government. 

Throughout  history  men  have  engaged 
in  wars,  and  have  attempted  to  mitigate 
the  resultant  pain  of  conflict.  We 
achieved  a  landmark  in  the  pursuit  of 
civilization  through  both  the  Hague  and 
Geneva  Conventions — where  civilized 
men,  realizing  the  neverendlng  immi- 
nence of  conflict,  prescribea  basic  laws  in 
behalf  of  its  victims.  Nations  of  the 
world  have  attempted  to  follow  those 
basic  guidelines  and  until  this  point, 
when  we  face  an  enemy  who  denies  the 
simple  rights  of  life  which  belong  to  any 
human  being — those  of  food,  shelter,  and 
freedom  from  pain  and  discomfort.  These 
rights  are  callously  Ignored  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  North  Vietnam. 
Today,  I  call  upon  the  inhumane  leader- 
ship of  that  nation  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities imder  the  Geneva  Convention  to: 

First.  Make  known  Immediately  the 
names  of  all  American  captives. 

Second.  Grant  American  prisoners  the 
equivalent  of  humane  treatment  which 
their  men  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  allies. 

Today,  I  also  call  upon  our  President, 
Congress,  and  all  Americans  to  pursue 
relentlessly  the  quest  for  fair  treatment 
of  our  prisoners.  The  American  public 
must  force  a  change  in  Hanoi's  attitudes. 

We  are  all  aware  that  many  Ameri- 
cans have  now  spent  as  long  as  7  years 
of  their  lives  in  the  most  degrading  of 
human  circumstances.  How  much  longer 
wiU  we  be  satisfied  to  ignore  the  agony 
of  those  who  have  served  while  the  rest 
of  us  have  remained  safely  at  home?  The 
pressure  of  public  opinion  can  be  a  pow- 
erful tool — and  can  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
arouse  the  indignation  of  all  the  world's 


people,  but  only  if  Americans — all  Ameri- 
cans become  aware  and  act  in  accord- 
ance. 

Perhaps  one  would  say  that  we  have 
begim  a  crusade  with  the  initiation  of 
this  week — a  crusade  to  rescue  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  remain  victims  in 
a  desperate  fight  to  insure  a  small  nation 
the  right  of  its  existence.  We  cannot  for- 
get these  men.  I  join  my  colleagues,  the 
President,  and  all  who  are  concerned 
today  in  a  promise  that  no  stone  will  re- 
main unturned  until  we  have  guaranteed 
a  minimum  of  the  full  rights  of  existence 
for  the  Americans  who  suffer  as  the  pris- 
oners of  this  war. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wholeheartedly  concur  with  today's  ef- 
fort to  Indicate  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  their  views  on  the 
Indochina  war,  are  imited  in  urging 
humane  treatment  for  all  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  contended 
that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  They  argue 
that  although  they  adhered  to  the  con- 
vention in  June  of  1957,  they  are  not 
bound  in  the  present  case  because  of  their 
reser\ation  stating  that — 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
declares  that  prisoners  of  war  prosecuted 
and  convicted  for  war  crimes  or  for  crimes 
against  humanity,  in  accordance  with 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Nuremberg 
Court  of  Justice,  shall  not  benefit  from  the 
present  Convention,  e*  specified  In  Article  86. 

In  line  with  this  principle,  they  main- 
tain that  U.S.  pilots  are  war  criminals 
who  are  not  entitled  to  protection. 

There  is  no  final  arbiter  of  that  issue. 
I  submit,  however,  that  It  need  not  be 
resolved  in  order  to  urge  that  the  terms 
of  the  1949  convention  be  respected  by 
all  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Indochina. 
Those  who  have  agreed  to  respect  it  must 
certainly  recognize  that  it  Is  more  than  a 
narrow  statement  of  legal  obligations.  It 
Is  Instead  an  expression  that  the  exist- 
ence of  an  armed  dispute  between  nations 
is  no  justification  for  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  those  who  are  removed  from  the 
conflict,  who  e>os€  no  threat,  and  who 
have  no  means  of  defending  themselves. 
It  merely  codifles  rules  of  conduct  which 
should  be  honored  by  any  decent  society, 
regardless  of  whether  it  considers  Itself 
legally  bound. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  responded  to  some  extent 
to  such  arguments.  They  do  maintain 
that  prisoners  receive  adequate  food  and 
medical  treatment,  and  that  they  are  not 
physically  and  medically  mistreated. 
Names  have  been  released  *Jirough  the 
Committee  of  Liaison  with  Families  of 
Servicemen  Detained  in  North  Vietnam, 
and  that  organization  has  also  been 
allowed  to  carry  mail  back  to  the  United 
States. 

If  such  steps  are  evidence  of  humanl- 
tsirian  concern  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  then  there  Is  little  justifi- 
cation for  a  continued  failure  to  live  up 
to  the  remaining  Geneva  standards.  In- 
cluding the  regular  flow  of  mail,  the  in- 
spection of  detention  facilities  by  neu- 
tral parties,  and  the  prompt  release  of 
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sick  and  wounded  prisoners.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  to  be  gained  by  putting 
the  prisoners  and  their  families  through 
continued  agony. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  such  admo- 
nitions to  the  North  Vietnamese,  I  think 
concern  for  the  prisoners  also  requires 
a  plea  to  our  own  Government  to  pursue 
actions  which  can  bring  their  release  and 
repatriation. 

In  my  view  that  goal,  along  with  the 
safety  of  our  forces  remaining  in  Viet- 
nam, desei-ves  priority  over  any  other 
objective  we  might  pursue  in  Indochina. 
And  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  achieve 
those  objectives  without  a  negotiated 
settlement.  Indeed,  except  in  the  case  of 
seriously  sick  and  wounded  men.  the 
Geneva  Convention  whose  application  we 
urge  in  Vietnam,  creates  no  obligation 
for  the  return  of  prisoners  until  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  We  can  expect 
that  they  will  continue  to  languish  in 
prison  camps  just  as  long  as  the  war 
Itself  continues,  regardless  of  the  level 
of  American  involvement.  The  early  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  is  a  major  reason 
why  I  have  pressed  for  passage  of  the 
McQovem-Hatfield  amendment  which 
would  end  U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  has  pro- 
posed a  resolution  calling  for  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  prlsoners-of-war  issue. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measiire. 

SACRIFICES  or  AMXSICAN  PBISONXR8  OF  WAB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  wholehearted  support  and  concern 
for  prisoners  of  war  and  men  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  extraor- 
dinary sacrifices  and  suffering  they 
have  borne  for  this  Nation,  as  well  eis 
the  sacrifices  of  their  loved  ones  in  this 
country  deserves  the  utmost  attention, 
concern,  and  an  effort  to  share  this 
burden  by  all  Americans. 

We  must  aJl  continue  to  work  hard  and 
diligently  to  bring  the  pressures  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  those  Communist 
forces  who  continue  to  defile  and  de- 
grade the  human  spirit.  Through  our 
efforts  and  our  prayers,  let  us  speed  their 
return  and  let  them  know  we  are  grate- 
ful and  have  not  forgotten  them. 

These  men  deserve  the  highest  honors 
we  can  bestow  on  them  as  well  as  our  un- 
tiring efforts  in  their  behalf.  They  have 
done  their  duty.  We  must  do  ours. 

After  7  years  of  struggle  since  the  first 
man  was  taken  prisoner  of  war,  we  still 
do  not  know  how  many  men  are  actually 
being  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
known  to  be  dead;  how  many  of  them 
receive  proper  food  and  medical  care, 
and  what  the  actual  conditions  are  under 
which  prisoners  are  held  and  treated. 
The  North  Vietnamese  do  not  accept  Red 
Cross  or  other  international  inspection 
of  prison  facilities.  They  are  unwilling 
to  release  those  who  are  seriously  ill. 

Not  only  have  the  North  Vietntimese 
not  lived  up  to  the  basic  principles  of 
humanity  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
August  12, 1949,  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  they  have  attempted 
to  use  these  men  as  instruments  to  black- 
mail America. 


The  negauve  response  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  the  urgent  cries,  pleas, 
and  the  outrage  of  the  world  should  not 
be  tolerated.  The  tragedy  and  disgrace  of 
what  is  happening  to  our  men  im- 
prisoned by  the  Communists;  the 
cruelty  of  treatment  and  the  violation  of 
every  international  convention  and  evei-y 
humanitarian  principle  should  be  con- 
demned by  all  civilized  nations.  These 
acts  are  acts  against  all  humanity  not 
just  against  the  United  States.  Civilized 
nations  should  join  together  in  concerted 
action  to  try  to  stop  these  practices. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  let  the 
world  know  what  is  really  going  on  and 
to  let  our  men  in  their  lonely  isolation 
and  their  families  know  we  care,  and  that 
their  suffering  and  courage  is  not  in  vain. 
To  this  end,  I  pledge  my  support. 

I  would  hope  that  all  citizens,  as  well 
as  all  nations,  will  voluntarily  and  indi- 
vidually join  others  to  work  for  the  re- 
turn of  our  POWs  and  MIA's.  These 
men  have  given  courageously  of  them- 
selves; we  should  do  no  less. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  at  this  time, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, and  without  prejudice  to  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr.  jAvrrs)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  <  Mr.  Jackson  )  as  pre- 
\iously  entered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLLEGE  CAMPUS  DISORDERS— RE- 
PORT OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
filing  with  the  Senate  today,  a  report  by 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  on  the  subject  of  campus 
disorders.  The  subcommittee  undertook 
this  investigation  as  a  part  of  the  over- 
all study  of  "Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal 
Disorders."  The  subcommittee  has 
reached  some  conclusions  with  respect 
to  these  disorders  and  has  made  recom- 
mendations which  we  hope  will  be  help- 
ful to  college  administrators. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  learning  proc- 
ess, the  most  Important  legitimate  oc- 
cupation of  young  people  in  college,  is 
severely  impeded  when  the  atmosphere 
is  chaotic.  A  vital  task  is  for  the  school 
administration  to  maintain  an  orderly 
climate. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  legitimate  griev- 
ances of  students  or  faculty  members 
should  be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  The 
subcommittee  has  concluded  that  at  any 
institution  where  mechanics  do  not  exist 
for  ea.sy  communication  of  grievances  to 
persons  competent  to  act  on  these  griev- 
ances, the  establishment  of  such  a  mech- 
anism should  be  given  a  high  priority. 
The  complainant  not  only  should  have 
easy  access  to  the  complaint  authority 
but  should  be  informed  of  the  decision 


reached  by  tlie  proper  authority  and  the 
reasons  for  the  decision. 

A  tendency  was  noted  in  instances  in 
which  there  were  a  number  of  arrests, 
that  a  significant  portion  of  those  per- 
sons were  not  students  of  the  institution 
where  the  disturbance  took  place,  and 
many  of  them  were  not  students  any- 
where. This  suggests  the  possibility  of  the 
involvement  of  agitators  from  outside  the 
campus  borders. 

The  subconumttee  has  noted  that  al- 
though tl^ere  is  a  local  flavor  to  each 
major  disorder  that  has  occurred,  there 
also  exist  similaritie.s  in  character  from 
one  campus  to  the  next.  This,  too,  sug- 
gests that  the  disorders  are  not  spon- 
taneous. It  is  frequently  not  productive 
to  look  for  the  same  organization  in  all 
schools — although  some  do  go  from 
school  to  school — primarily  because  the 
names  of  organizationsxhange  with  the 
local  charEwrter  of  the 'disorder.  The  sub- 
committee concluded  that  the  injunc- 
tive process  is  probably  the  most  effec- 
tive remedy  used  so  far  in  containing 
disorders  that  have  already  started. 

The  subcommittee  hopes  that  the  ed- 
ucational institutions  in  this  country  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  reason- 
able grievance  machinery,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  proper  decorum. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  what  I 
intended  to  say  about  this  report,  but 
in  the  light  of  some  comments  made  in 
the  individual  views  of  the  subcommit- 
tee members,  I  feel  I  should  make  addi- 
tional observations. 

At  the  outset  of  the  subcommittee's 
investigation  of  the  civil  disturbances,  it 
seemed  apparent  that  an  acceptable  ap- 
proach to  this  subject,  as  to  any  com- 
plex study,  would  be  to  investigate  a 
number  of  riots  in  some  detail  and  to 
report  separately  on  them.  It  was  felt 
that  by  considering  the  similarities  and 
the  differences  in  one  disturbance,  as 
compared  to  the  next,  then  some  conclu- 
sions might  reasonably  be  drawn.  This 
subcommittee  has  tried  always  to  secure 
facts  and  draw  conclusions  from  them 
and  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  make  a 
decision  and  then  trj'  to  find  facts  to  fit 
it.  Accordingly,  staff  teams  were  sent  to 
a  number  of  cities  where  disturbances 
occurred. 

As  a  result  of  these  preliminary  in- 
qmries,  hearings  were  conducted.  Re- 
ports concerning  a  number  of  these  hear- 
ings were  prepared  on  a  staff  level  and 
submitted  in  due  course  of  time  to  sub- 
committee members.  These  reports  as- 
sembled in  a  compendium  related  to  riots 
in  Newark,  N.J.;  Detroit,  Mich.:  Hous- 
ton, Tex.:  Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  Plain- 
field,  N.J.  This  report  was  distributed  to 
the  subcommittee  members  on  January 
6,  1970.  In  the  past  when  individual 
members  of  the  subcommittee  differed 
with  the  report  submitted,  these  dif- 
ferences were  enumerated  but  the  report 
was  filed  with  the  Senate  and  the  differ- 
ing views  included.  In  the  instance  of 
the  report  I  mention,  one  member  only 
suggested  revisions  and  individual  views. 
Two  members  approved  the  report  as 
written,  no  response  was  received  from 
the  other  members.  Certainly  a  major 
portion  of  any  blame  for  a  timelag  In 
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this  report  lies  with  the  subcommittee 
members. 

After  several  hearings  had  already 
been  held,  subcommittee  members  sug- 
gested that  the  campus  disorders  of  a 
year  or  two  ago  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  general  study  of  disorders.  A  sep- 
rtte  study  was  made  and  hearings  were 
conducted.  A  separate  report  was  pre- 
pared, the  report  I  submit  today.  I  do 
not  believe  that  human  nature  has 
changed  so  much  in  2  years  as  to  make 
this  report  obsolete.  Since  the  study  was 
made  of  disorders,  we  heard  testimony 
from  those  persons  who  could  provide 
information  about  disorders.  Since  dis- 
order is  not  a  chronic  condition  on  any 
campus,  these  same  persons  are  capable 
of  providing  testimony  about  their  peri- 
ods of  tranquillity  also. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  one  other 
thought  expressed  in  some  of  these  in- 
dividual views;  namely,  that  studies 
conducted  by  other  groups  were  not  con- 
sidered in  this  report.  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  nothing  is  reported  in  the  re- 
port wiiich  is  not  contained  in  the  hear- 
ings themselves.  The  results  of  the  delib- 
erations of  other  groups  were  not  un- 
known. However,  if  there  was  any  testi- 
mony taken  under  oath  in  connection 
with  the  campus  disorders  or  in  coruiec- 
tion  with  any  other  disorder,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it.  Our  testimony  was 
elicited  under  oath  from  persons  familiar 
with  the  subject  under  study  and  a  re- 
port was  prepared  from  their  testimony 
and  from  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
testimony.  I  know  of  no  other  soimd 
method  of  approach. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  RESCINDING  ORDER  FOR 
RECESS  UNTIL  9:40  A.M.  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  previously  entered  for  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  from  the  close  of  business 
today  until  9:40  a.m.  tomorrow  be 
vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  RESCINDING  ORDER  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  MUS- 
KIE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous  or- 
der for  recognition  of  the  able  Senator 


from    Maine    (Mr.    Muskie)    tomorrow 
morning  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McGOVERN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  if  there  is  no  objection,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (^Mr.  McGovern)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  which  is  about  to  end  for  morning 
business  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
morning  business  period  which  has  been 
ordered  to  begin  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remaining  minutes  before  11  o'clock  a.m. 
today  be  added  to  the  hour  for  the  col- 
loquy imder  the  order  which  has  already 
been  entered  and  under  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  wiU  be  recognized,  and 
which  is  to  end  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized. 


ISRAEL'S  SECURITY  AND  OUR  OWN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
essential,  if  we  are  to  act  prudently  and 
in  the  interests  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  we  clearly  identify  the  sources 
of  instability  and  the  requirements  for 
a  stable  and  lasting  peace. 


The  central  problem  in  our  Middle 
East  diplomacy  has  been  a  preoccupation 
with  the  notion  that  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  lies  at  the 
core  of  the  instability  we  seek  to  allevi- 
ate. One  result  is  that  we  have  been  far 
too  sanguine  in  our  hopes  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  cooperate  in  resolving 
that  tragic  conflict. 


The  Soviets  realize  that  a  Middle  East 
of  peace  and  harmony,  with  stable  and 
cooperative  Arab-Israeli  relations,  would 
impede  their  access  to  the  continuing 
penetration  of  the  Arab  world.  A  genuine 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  would  diminish 
the  importance  of  Soviet  mihtary  sup- 
port to  Egypt;  Syria  and  Iraq  would  not 
require  large  numbers  of  Soviet  tanks 
any  more  than  Egypt  would  require  the 
presence  of  the  Russian  Air  Force  if  a 
secure  negotiated  settlement  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  truth  is  that  the  Soviets,  far 
from  urging  the  radical  Arab  States  to 
seek  a  genuine  and  stable  peace  with 
Israel,  are  determined  to  keep  tensions 
high. 

In  the  context  of  the  current  diplo- 
matic activity,  the  Soviets  have  acted  to 
impair  the  chances  for  a  lasting  settle- 
ment by  encouraging  the  belief  that  Is- 
rael will  be  forced  against  her  will  to 
accept  the  imposition  of  indefensible 
borders.  The  Soviets  would  doubtless  wel- 
come an  insecure  settlement  that  im- 
posed on  Israel  the  vulnerability  that 
encouraged  war  in  the  past  and  could  be 
counted  upon  to  do  so  again. 

American  policy  in  the  Middle  East  has 
been  insensitive  to  these  considerations. 
We  have  often  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  because  the  Soviets  do  not  want 
all-out  war  in  the  Middle  East,  they  must 
desire  all-out  peace.  It  is  time  we  came 
to  appreciate  that  between  the  desire  to 
avert  war  and  the  desire  for  stable  peace 
there  is  an  enormous  range  of  Soviet 
pwlicy  objectives. 

Nothing  is  so  likely  to  facilitate  Soviet 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  settlement 
that  leaves  Israel  in  the  exposed  and 
vulnerable  position  that  existed  prior  to 
the  6-day  war.  Such  a  settlement  would 
guarantee  that  the  tensions  and  insecu- 
rity on  which  Soviet  policy  is  based  would 
continue  to  be  exploited  with  tragic 
consequences  for  Arabs  and  Israelis 
alike.  We  must  not  be  a  party  to  such  a 
settlement. 

n 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  hope  for  last- 
ing peace  In  the  Middle  East  lies  in 
American  support  for  a  map  of  Israel 
with  secure  and  recognized  borders  whose 
defense  can  be  assured  by  the  Israelis 
themselves.  Such  a  map  would  siu-ely 
provide  first  for  the  continued  control  of 
Sharm  el  Sheik  by  Israel,  and  for  pro- 
vision of  land  access  to  it,  under  Israeli 
control,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Sinai. 

The  importance  of  Sharm  el  Sheik  lies 
in  the  fact  that  possession  of  it  con- 
trols the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  which,  in  txim, 
controls  access  to  Elat,  Israel's  major 
port.  The  fuel  vital  to  Israel's  economy 
and  to  her  national  security  must  flow 
through  Elat.  The  closure  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  thus  puts  Israel's  security  at  grave 
and  immediate  risk.  For  this  reason  the 
question  of  war  or  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  has  in  the  past,  and  could  in  the 
future,  turn  on  possession  of  a  piece  of 
remote  and  unpopulated  desert  at  Sharm 
el  Sheik. 

In  addition,  a  secure  territorial  settle- 
ment w'ould  provide  for  the  total  de- 
militarization of  the  Sinai  so  that  no 
Egyptian   armor,    aircraft,    or   military 
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personnel  would  be  permitted  to  cross  the 
Suez  Canal.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  preserving  the  natural  barrier  of  the 
Suez  Canal  to  the  West  while  leaving 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  Sinai  to  serve 
as  a  buffer  zone  between  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

The  total  demilitarization  of  the  Sinai 
would  enable  Israel  to  cope  with  crises 
without  precipitate  action  and  without 
resort  to  full  scale  mobilization.  In  con- 
trast, if  Egyptian  military  forces  were 
permitted  to  occupy  positions  along  the 
pre-June  1967  border,  Israel  would  be 
forced  to  mobilize  In  response  to  rela- 
tively minor  incidents,  thereby  Inviting 
continuing  instability. 

Moreover,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
demilitarization  of  the  Sinai  would  not 
affect  the  lives  of  the  30.000  or  so  no- 
madic Bedouins  who  are  the  sole  inhabi- 
tants of  that  barren  and  inhospitable 
desert.  Indeed,  the  Bedouins  of  the  Sinai 
do  not  even  enjoy  Egyptian  citizenship. 
The  notion  that  partial  demilitariza- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  border  could  of- 
fer adequate  security  is  wholly  unrealis- 
tic. Nothing  short  of  the  prohibition  of 
all  military  personnel  and  equipment 
anywhere  in  the  Sinai  would  serve  the 
Interests  of  a  stable  peace. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  secure  and 
stabilizing  settlement  would  call  for  the 
phased  withdrawal  of  Russian  military 
personnel  from  Elgypt.  This,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  arrangement,  would 
bring  a  measure  of  stability  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  believe  that  Isrtieli  withdrawal 
to  defensible  borders  should  proceed  in 
parallel  with  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
Egypt. 

A  substantial  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
Egypt  would  immediately  benefit  West- 
ern security  not  only  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Soviet  presence  in 
Egypt  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  and  to  our  NATO  allies.  We  would 
do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  long  history 
of  Russian  imperial  interest  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — an  interest  that  dates  back  to 
Catherine  the  Great.  It  would  be  a  pro- 
found mistake  to  promote  an  agreement 
that  gave  the  appearance  of  settling  dif- 
ferences between  Israel  and  the  Arabs 
while  ignoring  the  chief  source  of  insta- 
bility In  the  Middle  East:  the  large  and 
uncontrolled  Russian  military  presence. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  not  the  United  States,  would  be  the 
beneficiary  of  a  settlement  based  on  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  to  the  vulnerable  bor- 
ders of  Jvme  1967.  It  would  be  seen  not 
as  the  result  of  American  diplomacy,  but 
as  the  result  of  American  retreat  under 
Soviet  pressure.  The  American  position 
in  the  world  would  be  seriously  impaired, 
and  confidence  in  American  assurances 
generally  would  be  badly  shaken,  if  we 
were  to  abandon  our  long  established 
pledge  to  the  security  of  Israel.  The  ef- 
fort to  promote  a  settlement  that  ad- 
versely affects  Israel's  physical  security 
would  be  seen  as  the  abandonment  of 
that  pledge. 

m 

Again.'t  this  backgroimd,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  surprised  at  the  suggestion 
by  our  State  Department  that  we  ought 
to  consider   Soviet   participation   in  a 


force  designed  to  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  an  inherently  insecure  border.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  shortsighted 
and  dangerous  arrangement  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  than  one  that  forces  Israel  back 
to  vulnerable  borders  and  then  installs 
along  these  borders  the  military  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  my  view,  the  administration  is 
courting  disaster  by  considering  a  plan 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  legitimiz- 
ing the  Russian  military  presence  in 
Egypt.  We  should  be  trying  to  get  the 
Russians  out  of  the  Middle  East,  not 
designing  plans  to  dig  them  in.  The  pres- 
ence of  15,000  Russian  personnel  in  Egypt 
seriously  complicates  the  task  of  finding 
a  lasting  solution  to  the  conflict  in  the 
Middle  Elast.  When  such  a  solution  is 
found  it  is  more  likely  to  require  the 
departure  of  Russian  personnel  than  to 
welcome  their  presence. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  presence 
of  American  troops  alongside  Russian 
troops  would  merely  compound  the  prob- 
lem by  adding  new  elements  of  tension 
to  an  already  precarious  arrangement.  It 
would  create  a  condition  in  which  minor 
border  incidents  could  escalate  into  great 
power  crises  threatening  both  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Middle  East  and  the  peace  of 
tht  world. 

Presumably  under  some  version  of  our 
State  Department's  proposal,  an  inter- 
national force  including  Soviet  and 
American  troops  could  be  stationed  at 
Sharm  el  Sheik,  the  stratesric  location 
that  controls  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  the  vital  Israeli  port  of  Elat.  The 
likelihood  that  such  a  detachment  would 
escape  attack  from  terrorists  Is  exceed- 
ingly remote.  In  truth,  such  a  force 
would  be  an  ideal  targei  for  every  move- 
ment, large  or  small,  that  wished  to  pro- 
mote tension  in  the  area. 

More  important,  it  would  be  of  doubt- 
ful reUability  in  precisely  the  situations 
where  it  would  have  to  function  in  order 
to  guarantee  Israeli  access  to  Elat.  If, 
for  example,  Egypt  were  to  order  the 
force  to  vacate  Sharm  el  Sheik,  Is  there 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  relied  upon  to  side  with  Israel 
and  remain  in  defiance  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic?  And  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis  similar  to  that  of  May  1967,  do  we 
really  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  hold- 
ing contested  territory  with  American 
troops  against  an  Egyptian  offensive? 

The  notion  that  the  vulnerability  in- 
herent in  total  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
Sinai  can  be  diminished  by  interna- 
tionalizing local  insecurity  is  short- 
sighted. World  peace  has  too  often  been 
threatened  by  the  precarious  geography 
of  West  Berlin  for  us  to  disregard  the 
lesson  that  insecure  borders  are  an  in- 
vitation to  conflict  and  hostility.  To 
promote  a  Berlin-type  solution  in  the 
Middle  East  would  be  a  clear  abdication 
of  our  respon.sibility  to  the  future  and 
a  guarantee  of  tension  and  Instability  in 
the  present. 

rv 

The  role  of  the  great  powers  in  guar- 
anteeing a  settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  In  my  view  the  proper  role 
of  the  great  powers  lies  in  supplementing 
a   secure    agreement    with    appropriate 


guarantees,  not  in  a  futile  effort  to  cwn- 
pensate  for  an  otherwise  insecure 
settlement. 

I  beUeve  the  Israeli  Government  has 
properly  rejected  the  view  that  external 
guarantees  can  substitute  for  defensible 
borders.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
relinquish  a  geographical  position  on 
which  their  survival  depends. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  insistence  on  total  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  from  Sinai  has  become 
a  major  obstacle  to  the  process  of  nego- 
tiation. It  is  time  to  concede  that  the 
effort  to  get  Israel  to  agree  to  relinquish 
the  whole  of  Sinai  as  a  precondition  for 
negotiation  has  failed.  The  time  has 
come  to  call  upon  the  parties  to  enter 
into  serious  negotiations  without  pre- 
conditions on  either  side.  Such  negotia- 
tions are  essential  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
durable  peace.  Only  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  are  in  a  position  to  establish 
security  arrangements  with  which  they 
feel  they  can  build  a  lasting  stability. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  in  my  own  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS) .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment,  and  invite  comments 
from  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  on  my  view  that  the  central 
point  in  his  statement  is  that  contained 
on  the  last  page  of  his  statement.  I  would 
hke  to  express  my  concurrence  and  de- 
velop it  on  my  own  time;  namely,  his 
statement,  "the  time  has  come  to  call 
upon  the  parties  to  enter  into  serious 
negotiations  without  preconditions  on 
either  side." 

I  think  that  is  the  key  to  the  matter. 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  unfriendly  in- 
volved, I  would  Uke  to  emphasize  this. 
None  of  us  wishes  to  derogate,  or  doi- 
igrate,  the  fine  initiative  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  State — for  a  cease-fire  and  a 
standstill,  and  tlie  offer  of  Egypt,  at  long 
last,  to  make  a  peace  treaty,  all  of  which 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  move  toward 
peace  in  a  veiy  substantial  way. 

We  have  every  right,  as  the  Senator 
has  so  eloquently  pointed  out,  to  indicate 
why  we  do  not  agree  with  the  preccxidi- 
tions  which  have  been  aired.  Inciden- 
tally, the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  offered 
preconditions,  Just  as  Secretary  Rogers 
did. 

I  think  the  essential  point  is  to  bring 
the  parties  to  a  negotiation  without  pre- 
conditions. For  myself,  I  certainly  wel- 
come the  Senator's  view  on  this. 

My  feeling  is  that  in  pointing  out  why 
preconditions  are  invalid,  I  shall  do  es- 
sentially the  same  thing  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  done  In  that  regard.  We  are  not 
being  critical  of  anyone.  We  are  only 
pointing  out  how  this  is  important. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  me  to  talk  about 
a  free  and  open  negotiation  when  pre- 
conditions are  laid  down  prior  to  the 
negotiations.  Everything  should  be  on 
the  table.  I  know  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  desirous  of  reaching  a  settle- 
ment— surely  he  wishes  to  achieve  a  last- 
ing one. 
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Neither  of  us  envies  the  task  that  he 
has  undertaken.  It  is  a  difficult  task.  He 
conscientiously  has  taken  a  certain  po- 
sition regarding  these  negotiations.  We, 
on  our  side,  have  taken  a  position  that 
attempts  to  identify  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  that  must  be  faced  if  we 
are  going  to  reach  a  settlement.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  all  work  together  so 
that  we  can  achieve  a  settlement  that 
will  provide  for  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  believe  very  deeply  that  the  central 
Issue  that  we  must  face  up  to  is  the  So- 
viet drive  for  hegemony  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  the  Senator  knows,  this  is  an 
ancient  Russian  objective  that  goes  back 
many  centuries.  Unless  we  face  up  to 
that  central  Issue,  we  will  not  resolve  the 
problem. 

If  the  dispute  were  only  between  the 
Israelis  and  the  Egyptians,  I  think  this 
matter  could  be  settled— and  could  have 
been  settled  before  now. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  are  deeply  involved.  Certainly 
any  kind  of  a  settlement  that  involves 
the  withdrawal  of  forces  shoiild  Include 
a  phased  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
forces  from  Egypt.  As  long  as  the  Rus- 
sian forces  are  there,  the  threat  to  Is- 
rael is  real.  The  Russian  forces  can  be 
augmented  at  any  time;  and  they  have 
the  power  and  ability  to  destroy  the  Is- 
raeli Air  Force — which  is  essential  to 
the  defense  of  Israel — if  they  decide  to 
do  so. 

If  the  Russians  are  removed  from  the 
area  I  think  we  will  see  a  basis  for  a 
lasting  peace.  I  feel  quite  strongly  that 
the  Egyptians  would  also  like  to  see  the 
Russians  out  of  the  Middle  East.  I  think 
the  Arabs  generally  would  want  them 
out. 

I  hope  that  we  will  encourage  negotia- 
tions In  which  the  Egyptians  and  the  Is- 
raelis can  really  sit  down,  with  the  two 
powers  working  out  a  settlement  that 
will  lay  the  foimdatlon  for  what  we  all 
want — a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mideast. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  my  colleague  on  this  matter  of  the 
Russian  troops  that  there  is  no  question 
In  my  mind  that  that  situation  exists  In 
Egypt  and  that  It  includes  aircraft.  It 
has  very  materially  changed  the  strate- 
gic situation  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Israel's  security 
and  in  a  way  which  could  prejudice  the 
energy  resources  on  which  Europe  de- 
pends from  the  Mideast;  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  American  security,  includ- 
ing potential  jeopardy  of  our  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
Is  not  saying  that  he,  too,  Is  writing  a 
prescription  that  Russian  troops  have  to 
get  out  of  Egypt  in  a  plmsed  withdrawal 
before  there  can  be  a  peace  settlement; 
and  suggest  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  that.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  this  has  a  very  real  bearing  on  what 
kind  of  a  peace  settlement  Israel  is  re- 
quired to  make  and  upon  the  desirability 
of  a  four-power  guarantee  which  might 
emphasize  the  Secretary's  desire — he  did 
not  propose  that — and  might  allow  us 
that  possibility,  to  include  United  States 
and  Russian  troops.  This  is  so  directly 
and  Importantly  affected  by  the  fact  that 


the  Russians  are  in  Egypt  in  a  major 
way.  If  they  get  out  it  could  simplify  the 
problem  of  securing  peace. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
If  the  Israelis  are  to  pull  back,  then  I 
think  that  the  Russians  should  pull  back. 
This  is  central  to  a  settlement  of  the 
whole  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
question  to  ask.  Assuming  that  fighting 
does  break  out  and  the  Russian  air  force 
takes  the  part  of  Egypt  and  in  considera- 
ble force,  would  the  Senator  then  advise 
or  favor  committing  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
to  the  support  of  Israel  in  order  to  create 
a  more  equal  situation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
be  permitted  to  answer  that  question,  I 
think  the  issue  depends  entirely  on  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
forces  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  did  have  a  commitment  with  re- 
spect to  Israel  in  regard  to  the  1957  set- 
tlement. Three  powers  were  involved.  The 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France,  who  gave  assurance  that  the  bor- 
ders would  not  be  changed.  That  may 
have  been  even  earlier.  However,  since 
that  time  it  has  been  said  authoritatively 
and  generally  that  those  assurances 
given  have  become  obsolescent,  because 
of  the  passfi^e  of  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Israelis  would 
invoke  any  such  assurtinces.  I  think  there 
is  grave  doubt  that  it  is  viable  in  terms 
of  diplomatic  agreement.  Thus,  I  think 
that  we  can  leave  out  the  question  of 
obUgatlon  based  on  a  commitment  or  as- 
surance of  old  standing. 

The  question  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
security  and  the  Interest  of  this  country. 
In  my  judgment  that  simply  cannot  be 
decided  imtU  one  sees  the  capability  of 
Israel  to  defend  Itself,  until  one  sees  the 
Jeopardy,  if  any,  to  the  U.S.  fieet  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  thrust,  extent 
and  intent  of  any  Soviet  effort. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  lay  down  any 
such  prescription  in  advance.  I  believe 
If  we  tried  to  do  that,  it  would  only  make 
more  difficult  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict in  the  Mideast  and  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  job  to  which  it  should 
not  be  committed. 

This  is  a  suggestion  that  the  fine 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  certainly  implemented,  to  give 
Israel — a  very  heroic  people  who  have 
shown  every  effort  to  defend  themselves 
— an  opportunity.  If  any  effort  is  made 
to  snuff  out  the  life  of  Israel,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  determine  its  ijolicy 
based  on  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  at  that  time — In  my  judgment  it 
caimot  be  done  in  advance.  It  may  very 
well  also  involve  action  by  the  United 
Nations,  which  would  include  Israel,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Israel  is  really  a 
creature  of  the  United  Nations.  Again, 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
under  our  other  treaty  obligations, 
we  have,  according  to  our  constitutional 
process,  the  right  to  decide  what  we  will 
do  about  using  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 


In  summary,  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  that 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable  or  neces- 
sary to  make  any  axnniitment  with  re- 
spect to  the  reaction  of  the  United  States 
in  advance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  simply  want  to  ask  again  11 
either  of  the  Senator  on  the  floor  now 
believes  that  if  it  appeared  that  Israel 
would  be  defeated  in  a  military  conflict 
would  the  security  of  the  United  States 
be  jeopardized?  Would  Western  Eu- 
rope be  interested  at  all  or  would  they 
look  solely  to  the  United  States  for  bal- 
ancing the  military  strength  against  that 
of  the  Arabs  and  their  Russia  allies? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  due  course.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  supplement 
the  very  fine  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Cwnmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  alluded 
to  section  501  of  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Act  of  last  year  in  which,  by  a  vote 
of  87  to  7,  the  Senate  made  clear  its  op- 
position on  the  Soviet  involvement  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Section  501  provided  that  the  Congress 
viewed  "with  grave  concern  the  deepen- 
ing involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  world  peace  resulting  from 
such  involvement,  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored by  the  United  States."  That  was 
a  preamble  to  the  aid  provision  that  the 
Senate  approved. 

I  am  sure  it  is  the  view  of  the  Senate 
that  involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Middle  East  does  affect  the  vital  na- 
tional seciulty  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  NATO;  It  poses  a  direct 
threat  to  the  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  and  to 
the  soft  underbelly  of  Western  Europe. 

I  must  say  that  what  is  really  needed, 
so  far  £is  our  own  policy  Is  concerned,  is 
for  the  United  States  to  be  absolutely 
clear  in  its  determination  to  protect  our 
vital  national  interest  in  this  area.  We 
cannot  be  equivocal.  If  we  are  equivocal 
the  Russians  are  going  to  be  tempted  to 
intimidate  politically  and  to  make  mili- 
tary moves  directly  against  Israel. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  long  as  we 
maintain  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent — 
and  this  is  what  we  are  ultimately  talk- 
ing about,  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent — 
the  Russians  are  not  about  to  get  in- 
volved in  a  direct  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  over  this  issue;  but  if  we 
equivocate,  and  if  we  are  imsure,  uncer- 
tain, and  convey  to  the  Russians  that 
this  area  of  the  world  is  not  vital  to 
NATO  or  our  vital  national  security  in- 
terests, they  will  take  risks  they  wovQd 
not  otherwise  take. 

So  I  think  it  is  vital  in  all  of  our  nego- 
tiations said  discussions  with  the  Rus- 
sians that  we  make  this  point  abundantly 
clear;  we  will  not  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  obtain  hegemony  over  an  area 
that  is  so  vital  to  NATO  and  our  national 
security  interests. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  fine  statement.  I  only  supplement 
what  I  heretofore  have  said  in  answer  to 
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the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Aiken), 
when  he  posed  his  question,  by  stating 
that  certainly  our  national  interest  and 
our  security  interest  are  directly  involved 
in  this  entire  situation  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  That  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  commit  in  advance  how  we  would 
react  in  any  given  set  of  circumstances 
in  order  to  meet  a  danger  to  our  national 
interests.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
do  so. 

It  has  been  proper  to  state  it  also  would 
be  a  threat  to  Europe  and  NATO,  that  it 
involves  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  nations 
hke  Iran  to  the  east,  and  it  involves 
Japan,  which  draws  an  enormous  amount 
of  energy  resources,  even  more  than  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  our  national  in- 
terests are  heavily  involved  and  another 
to  make  prior  commitments  of  armed  ac- 
tivity in  advance  of  knowing  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

The  whole  thrust  of  what  I  have  to 
say  and  what  I  have  heard  from  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson > 
is  that  we  want  to  be  sure  of  Israel's  via- 
bility to  maintain  itself  is  upheld  as  an 
Important  element  in  the  security  inter- 
est and  national  Interest  of  many  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  is  not  diluted,  blunted,  or  de- 
stroyed by  some  prior  conditions  written 
for  a  peace  settlement,  before  there  is 
any  real  opportunity  to  have  the  parties 
work  one  out. 

I  wish  to  turn  now  to  my  prepared  re- 
marks. 

THE    MIDEAST    DIPLCXMATIC    IMPASSE 

As  a  result  of  Secretary  Rogers'  March 
17  press  conference,  differences  between 
Israel  and  the  State  Department  regard- 
ing Mideast  peace  negotiations  have  be- 
come front  page  news  around  the  world. 
The  mere  fact  of  differences  need  not 
svu-prise  us  nor  even  necessarily  alarm 
us,  for  the  policies  of  the  two  nations  are 
formulated  naturally  from  different  na- 
tional interests.  The  United  States  views 
the  Mideast  from  a  global  perspective.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  United  States,  the  UAR's 
guns  and  missiles  along  the  Suez  and  the 
presence  of  Soviet  military  personnel 
there  are  important  in  terms  of  a  pos- 
sible UJS.-Soviet  confrontation  and  as  a 
threat  to  Europe's  energy  reserves.  At  the 
same  time,  from  Washington,  the  U.N. 
negotiating  table  is  close  and  familiar. 
From  Israel's  perspective,  the  UAR  weap- 
ons and  Soviet  personnel  are  a  direct 
threat  to  its  survival,  while  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat in  New  York  is  remote  and  un- 
friendly. 

Preliminarily,  let  me  say  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  both  Secretary  Rogers  and 
Mrs.  Meir  have  had  to  state  their  posi- 
tions through  the  world  press  unilater- 
ally: consultation  first  would  have  been 
much  better.  For,  nothing  fundamental 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  has 
changed,  so  why  change  the  climate? 

Second,  I  think,  too.  the  time  seems  to 
be  ripe  for  a  peace  settlement  which  could 
be  permanent,  but  this  does  not  mean  a 
time  defined  in  days  as  Secretary  Rogers' 
statement  would  imply.  There  is  still 
room  and  some  time  to  negotiate. 

The  key  question  today  for  Americans 
is  whether  the  approach  outlined  by  Sec- 


retary Rogers  in  his  March  17  press  con- 
ference is  really  a  good  policy  for  the 
United  States.  The  policy  is  epitomized 
in  the  following  statement  by  Secretary 
R-gers: 

There  Is  a  thought  that  geography  Is  the 
sole  Consideration  when  you  are  thinking 
about  .security.  Now,  we  don't  think  that 
geography  is  solely  responsible  for  security, 
or  even  to  a  large  exteiit  responsible  for  se- 
curity. Certainly  In  modern-day  world  situa- 
tions, geography  is  ordinarily  not  important. 
What  is  Important  Is  the  political  arrange- 
ment that  is  made;  the  agreement  itself, 
whether  the  parties  are  belligerent  and  hos- 
tile, or  whether  the  powers  of  the  world  are 
willing  to  take  part  In  guaranteeing  that  the 
agreement  will  be  kept. 

I  have  grave  doubts  that  this  policy 
h.as  been  as  yet  adequately  thought 
through  with  enough  weight  in  relation 
to  Israel's  urgent  national  interest,  as 
well  as  our  own.  I  have  the  impression 
that  Secretary  Rogers  is  talking  about 
concluding  a  Kellogg-Briand  type  pact  to 
outlaw  war  in  the  Mideast.  His  motiva- 
tion is  unexceptionable  but  the  relevance 
and  efDcacy  of  this  approach  is  ques- 
tionable. 

The  essence  of  this  approach  is  con- 
tained in  Secretary  Rogers'  words: 

Certainly  In  modern-day  world  situations, 
geography  1b  ordinarily  not  Important.  What 
Is  Important  is  the  political  arrangement 
that  Is  made;  the  agreement  Itself,  whether 
the  parties  are  belligerent  and  hostile,  or 
whether  they  have  made  an  agreement  that 
Is  understood  by  the  world  community. . . . 

But  this  contradicts  Israel's  experience 
since  early  1957  when  at  the  request  of 
then  President  Eisenhower  supported 
by  then,  Vice  President  Nixon,  Israel 
gave  up  the  Sinai  exactly  as  Israel  is 
asked  to  do  now.  Isra?!  accepted  prom- 
ises backed  by  the  United  States  in  lieu 
of  geography  and  found  itself  frustrated, 
the  promises  broken,  under  siege  from 
guerrillas  and  ultimately  at  war  because 
of  occupation  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public of  precisely  the  very  geography 
surrendered  in  1957  at  our  behest. 

It  is  the  reality,  not  the  illusion,  of 
security  which  Israel  is  seeking — and 
who  can  blame  Israel'? 

Secretary  Rogers,  recognizing  this, 
sought  to  distinguish  between  th-^  cur- 
rent approach  and  the  tragically  ill- 
starred  diplomacy  of  1957.  In  this  regard, 
he  said: 

In  1957 — it  was  a  continuation  of  the 
armistice.  The  parties  still  were  in  a  state 
of  belligerency,  . . .  Now  ...  we  are  talking 
about  a  contractual  agreement  entered  Into 
by  the  parties  with  reciprocally  binding  com- 
mitments, signed,  sealed  and  delivered;  with 
full  agreement  of  all  concerned  that  be- 
ligerency  wUl  cease;  that  they  will  live  in 
peace  with  each  other;  .  . . 

These  are  fine  verbal  concepts  and 
distinctions — drawn  from  formal  19th 
century  European  diplomacy — but  I  am 
very  skeptical  that  they  are  applicable 
to  the  situation  in  the  Mideast  where 
concepts  and  traditions  of  diplomacy. 
statehood,  and  warfare  are  so  different 
from  those  of  19th  century  Europe.  Cer- 
tainly Israel  considers  them  out  of  date, 
and  if  implemented,  endangering  its  very 
survival. 

The  trump  card  in  Secretary  Rogers' 
approach  to  a  Mideast  peace  pact  is  a 


Big  Four  peacekeeping  force  located 
in  areas  that  were  critical.  He  described 
the  propo.sed  peacekeeping  force  as 
the  most  adequate  possible  guaran- 
tee that  you  can  conceive  ot  in  modern 
life.  And  he  pledged  that  the  United 
States  i.s  perfectly  prepared  to  pla^-  a 
leading  role  in  that  guarantee. 

Israel  has  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
does  not  want  to  entrust  its  security— 
and  its  survival — to  a  Big-Four  peace- 
keeping force.  Israel's  reluctance  to  in- 
voke a  Big  Power  guarantee  may  only 
be  exceeded  by  the  reluctance  or  inabil- 
ity of  the  Big  Four  to  make  good  on  such 
a  guarantee. 

The  two  central  points  which  seem 
clear  to  me  are:  First.  Israel  does  not 
want  to  invoke  a  guarantee  which  would 
call  for  U.S.  or  Soviet  forces  to  be  ac- 
tivated on  its  borders;  and,  second,  it 
dee.';  not  want  to  be  the  theater  of  con- 
frontation between  the  forces  of  the  two 
superpowers  in  an  area  alreadly  likely  to 
be  explosive  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It 
would  leave  little  of  Israel's  independence 
if  it  did:  and  it  could  easily  become  a 
ward  or  a  scapegoat. 

Moreover.  I  detect  in  the  Congress  and 
in  our  Nation  a  great  reluctance  to  see 
U.S.  forces  stationed  in  the  Mideast 
flashpoints  with  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  peace.  And  the  experience  of 
1957  to  1967  has  shown  how  inadequate 
it  is  to  rely  on  small-power  units  for 
Mideast  peacekeeping  responsibilities: 
when  President  Nasser  blew  the  whistle 
in  mid- 1967,  U  Thant  pulled  them  out. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  at  least  two  major  deficiencies  in  the 
policy  approach  outlined  by  Secretary 
Rogers. 

First,  there  is  serious  question  whether 
a  treaty  based  on  the  juridical  concept 
of  19th  century  diplomacy  is  sufRciently 
relevant  to  the  Mideast  situation  to  jus- 
tify the  contention  that  '"  ♦  *  in  mod- 
ern-day world  situations  geography  is 
ordinarily  not  important."  Certainly  the 
continual  postwar  struggle  over  Berlin 
would  belie  the  relevance  of  that  asser- 
tion to  Europe  itself. 

The  Mideast  is  an  area  of  ".soft  states" 
in  the  sen.se  Gimnar  Myrdal  has  used 
those  words.  Governments  in  the  Arab 
World  have  proven  to  be  of  doubtful  per- 
manence and  continuity.  Coup  d'etat  has 
followed  coup  d'etat,  and  the  domestic 
writ  of  any  government  of  the  m.;ment 
is  likely  to  be  contested  by  dissident,  ir- 
regular forces  which  follow  policies  of 
their  own.  The  next  20  years  i?  not  hkely 
to  >ee  any  appreciable  abatement  of  the 
rapid  fiux  and  political  and  social  up- 
heaval which  has  characterized  the  Arab 
world — asleep  for  so  long — over  the  past 
20  years. 

In  such  a  situation,  geography  is  of 
very  great  relevance  in  terms  of  peace 
prospects.  Israel's  1967  borders  were  a 
constant  and  standing  inducement  to 
Arabs  to  try  a  military  thrust — of  the 
guerrilla  or  of  an  all-out  nature.  What 
is  needed  now — and  what  Israel  so 
rightly  emphasizes — are  secure  and  rec- 
ognized boimdaries  based,  indeed,  on 
geography  which  reinforces,  rather  than 
undermines,  the  terms  and  pledges  of  a 
peace  treaty. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  assume 
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that  the  pieces  of  a  fragile  peace  pact- 
reflecting  an  indifference  to  geographical 
principles— can  be  held  in  place  by  a  Big 
Pour  peace-keeping  force.  There  are  too 
many  pieces  which  are  too  apt  to  fly 
apart  in  Secretary  Rogers'  plan.  And  if 
the  peace  arrangements  do  break  down, 
United  States  and  Soviet  forces  will  be 
engaged  immediately  in  the  resulting 
hostilities. 

Supposing  the  United  States  and  So- 
viet forces  held  differing  views  as  to 
which  side  attacked  the  other  first— a 
situation  which  might  not  be  hard  to 
judge  in  the  Mideast,  where  irregular 
vrarfare,  sabotage,  and  terrorism— which 
Arab  States  as  such  have  counte- 
jmnced— have  become  accepted  practice. 

In  presenting  these  observations  on 
Secretarv  Rogers'  latest  plan,  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  task  of  peacemaking  in 
the  Mideast  is  an  easy  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  suggest  that  it  is  even  more  dif- 
ficult', laborious,  and  time  consiuning 
than  the  State  Department  seems  to 
think  at  this  time. 

But  I  see  a  danger  in  rushing  ahead 
too  fast,  without  thinking  through  all 
the  implications  of  what  is  being  pro- 
posed. Above  all,  I  wish  to  warn  against 
the  illusion  of  security— that  a  new  sort 
of  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  to  outlaw  war  in 
the  Mideast  can  achieve  peace  there  in  a 
lasting  sense.  Such  an  approach,  in  my 
Judgment,  could  pose  even  graver  dan- 
gers to  world  peace  prospects 

This  is  not  in  any  way  to  gainsay  the 
extraordinarily  gifted  initiative  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  proposing  the 
cease-flre  and  standstill  last  year,  which 
so  far  remains  in  effect  and  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  will  continue 
in  effect,  even  if  only  defacto.  This  is  al- 
ready an  historic  achievement.  It  should 
not  be  marred,  as  it  leads  to  a  peace 
settlement,  by  unnecessary  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  critical  need 
for  steady  diplomatic  effort  and  progress. 
The  present  moment  appears  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  auspicious  since  Novem- 
ber 1967,  for  achieving  a  real  peace 
breakthrough.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  present  hopeful  situation  of 
cease-flre  and  negotiations  is  one  which 
has  httle  chance  to  remain  static.  It  must 
contmue  either  to  advance  toward  a 
peace  agreement  or  deteriorate  back  to- 
ward renewal  of  fighting. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  U.S.  and  Is- 
rael Foreign  Offices  will  refrain  from 
further  mutual  public  recriminations. 
President  Nixon  has  clearly  laid  down 
the  policy  in  his  State  of  the  World  mes- 
sage. The  time  has  come  to  lay  aside 
present  differences  and  to  move  to  other 
aspects  of  the  Mideast  peace  problem 
which  offer  better  hope  of  progress  un- 
der present  circumstances.  The  diversion 
of  energies  into  mutual  recriminations 
needs  to  be  placed  by  a  partnership  of 
effort  to  hammer  out  the  pieces  of  a 
viable  peace  settlement  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  within  the  groimdrules  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  established  for  United 
States-Israel  relations. 

Every  avenue  and  alternative  must  be 
explored — the  "faceless"  Jarring  nego- 
tiation needs  to  be  succeeded  by  direct 
negotiations  between  the  UAR  and  Israel 


or  at  least  by  a  mediator-type  Rhodes 
talks  such  as  produced  the  1949  armis- 
tice under  Ralph  Bunche.  We  have  heard 
discussions  of  some  interim  agreement 
on  say  the  reopening  of  Suez  with  Israel 
having  equal  rights  of  transit;  or,  of  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  negotiations  for 
peace  with  Jordan  while  the  parties  mull 
over  the  UAR-Israel  proposals.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  keep  the  peace  initia- 
tive going  but  not  to  try  to  wrap  it  up 
immediately;  for  such  precipitate  a 
wrapping  up  is  full  of  danger  and  new 
troubles. 

Secretary  Rogers,  in  all  good  faith, 
might  try  to  implement  his  own  sugges- 
tions with  the  idea  that,  if  necessary  and 
if  desired,  the  four  powers  could  give  a 
guarantee;  that  this  guarantee  could 
even  be  safeguarded  by  a  most  unusual 
presence  or  participation  of  both  U.S. 
and  Soviet  troops  in  a  peacekeeping 
force. 

I  think  the  Secretary  made  that  strict- 
ly as  a  suggestion.  He  did  not  offer  it  as 
"the"  answer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
proposal  made  on  an  all  or  nothing  basis 
or  anything  like  that.  But  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  comment  on  the  kind  of  think- 
ing it  represents  because  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic domain.  That  is  what  I  have  tried  to 
do. 

I  give  the  Secretary  the  utmost  credit 
for  good  faith  in  presenting  his  idea,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  substitute,  consider- 
ing the  conditions,  for  some  arrangement 
on  the  groimd  which,  whether  it  is  in 
terms  of  demilitarization  or  some  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  an  area  like 
Sharm  el  Sheikh,  would  give  physical  as- 
surances which  can  be  availed  of  by  the 
parties  themselves,  in  this  case  Israel. 
The  guarantees  of  peace  on  mere  good 
faith,  shown  by  the  offer  to  participate 
directly  in  a  peacekeeping  force,  are  no 
substitute  for  necessary  arrangements  on 
the  ground. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  is,  in  effect,  saying  that 
the  agreement  which  I  believe  Israel  ac- 
cepted, on  withdrawing  to  the  1967  line, 
is  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  Israelis  or 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  no  right  to  and  does  not  say 
anything  about  being  acceptable  to  him. 
That  is  quite  immaterial.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  say  it  Is  unac- 
ceptable to  Israel.  He  does  not  know.  The 
only  thing  the  Senator  from  New  York 
says  is  that  the  U.N.  resolution,  to  which 
the  Senator  refers,  says  no  such  thing. 
That  resolution.  No.  242,  was  com- 
pletely evenly  balanced  as  between  the 
parts.  One  part  of  it  leaned  on  the  other. 
The  part  relating  to  withdrawal  leaned 
on  secured  and  recognized  boundaries. 
The  part  bearing  on  secured  and  recog- 
nized boundaries  leaned  on  withdrawal. 
Neither  could  stand  alone. 

I  think  the  great  difficulty  we  are  hav- 
ing with  these  negotiations  is  inherent 
in  the  fact  that  on  one  side  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Arab  States  would  have 
us  believe  that  withdrawal  was  an  abso- 
lute commitment  with  no  reference  to  se- 
cured and  recognized  boundaries.  And 


they  may  do  this  because  they  carmot 
guarantee  deUvery  of  secured  and  recog- 
nized boundaries  if  there  is  withdrawal. 
They  say  in  the  UAR  message  to  Am- 
bassador Jarring  that  the  most  that  they 
can  offer  is  that  they  will  use  their  "best 
efforts." 

On  the  other  hand,  Israel  says  that  If 
they  cannot  guarantee  secured  and  rec- 
ognized boundaries,  she  cannot  withdraw 
imtil  that  question  is  settled,  too.  If  set- 
tlemen  has  many  parts  that  lean  on 
each  other,  settlement  is  impossible  to 
achieve  results  if  eswsh  side  demands  prior 
fulfillment  of  those  clauses  most  to  its 
hking,  while  reserving  its  position  on  the 
clauses  it  does  not  Uke  so  much. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Secretary  of 
State  came  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  before  he  held  his  press 
conference.  He  went  into  great  detail  as 
to  the  purposes  of  the  administration 
with  regard  to  its  proposal,  which  was 
to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  rather 
than  to  rely  upon,  as  the  Senator  says, 
"geography"  and  the  force  of  arms. 
He  felt  in  the  long  run  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  was  in  the  interest  of  Israel. 

I  personally  feel  the  Secretary's  opin- 
ion is  exactly  correct.  I  think  the  only 
hope  for  survival  of  Israel  over  a  long 
period  of  time  is  a  negotiated  settlement. 
I  also  feel  that  the  principal  reason 
there  has  been  no  progress  on  negotia- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  this  question 
is  the  belief  on  the  part  of  Israel  that 
the  Unied  States  and  the  Senate  will 
back  It.  no  matter  what  position  it  takes. 

I  believe  that  attitude  is  most  un- 
fortunate, because  I  do  not  see  any 
possibiUty  of  negotiation  so  long  as 
Israel  believes  we  are  completely  at  its 
disposal. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  be  at  the  meet- 
ing when  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel  here 
in  the  Senate,  with  a  great  many  Sen- 
ators. Perhaps  there  was  a  different  view 
which  would  be  persuasive  against  the 
administration's  position,  but  I  see 
nothing  that  would  so  indicate. 

I  though  the  inference  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  in  her  statement  that 
"even  if  the  Secretary  was  sincere"  was 
a  most  unusual  statement  to  be  made 
by  any  Prime  Minister  with  regard  to  a 
Secretary  of  State.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  Is  sincere,  and 
the  President  is,  too. 

I  think  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  Israel 
that  we  have  a  negotiated  settlement, 
and  I  very  much  regret  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  seems  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  Israel  is  now  giving  notice  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  withdraw  from 
the  territories  they  took  in  the  last  war. 
That  was  the  essence  of  the  1967 
agreement,  regardless  of  the  technical 
details.  Certainly  everyone  understood 
the  agreement  to  mean  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  by  conquest  Is  not 
acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
nations  of  the  United  Nations,  including 
Israel.  It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  Israel 
agreed  to  that  general  principle  at  the 
time  of  the  1967  cease-fire,  and  I  believe 

the  Secretary  believes  it  as  well. 
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I  think  we  have  here  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  Israel's  long-term  survival.  Is 
it  force  of  arms,  backed  by  the  United 
States,  or  is  It  a  negotiated  diplomatic 
settlement? 

I  honestly  believe  the  second  is  the 
only  hope,  over  the  long  term,  because  I 
do  not  think  Israel  should  take  the 
United  States  so  much  for  granted.  At 
the  moment,  they  do  have  the  influence 
in  Congress  to  support  them,  as  evidenced 
by  several  actions  within  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  But  if  they  create  the  Impression 
of  being  too  determined  not  to  negotiate, 
I  think  they  run  a  great  risk  of  losing 
the  support  that  they  have  heretofore 
had  in  this  whole  affair. 

I  do  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
give  the  administration  and  the  Secre- 
tary greater  credit  for  an  honest  desire 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  that  is  in  the 
interest  of  Israel.  The  administration's 
policy  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  course;  but  I  believe  it  also 
to  be  in  Israel's  Interest.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Israel  can  have  security  simply  by 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  Sinai.  I 
do  not  think,  with  modem  weapons,  that 
territory  constitutes  the  kind  of  security 
It  did  200  or  300  years  ago.  I  think  this  is 
the  essence  of  the  matter. 

I  think  we  ought  to  promote  negotiated 
settlements  in  this  area.  Just  as  I  have 
thought  all  along  that  the  only  hope  for 
peace  in  Indochina  is  a  negotiated  politi- 
cal settlement.  I  think  that  remains 
true.  In  these  days  of  modem  weapons, 
the  idea  that  you  can  maintain  security 
by  occupying  a  certain  piece  of  real  es- 
tate is  an  illusion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  judgment:  What  is 
the  best,  over  the  long  period,  for  the 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel?  I  submit 
that  the  Secretary  is  not  only  in  good 
faith,  but  he  is  also  wise  in  his  state- 
ment of  his  poUtical  Judgment  as  to  what 
is  in  the  Interest  of  Israel  as  well  as  those 
of  the  United  States  and,  I  might  ssiy,  of 
peace  in  general. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  chairman.  If 
it  were  not  for  my  enormous  jespect  for 
him,  I  would  have  interrupted  him  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  for  this  reason :  The 
central  theme  of  my  own  speech  today  is 
negotiation.  The  central  theme  of  my 
speech  is  that  we  should  not  write  a  ticket 
for  negotiation  either  In  favor  of  Israel 
or  in  favor  of  Egypt.  And  yet  the  thrust, 
the  feeling,  the  climate  created  by  the 
airing  of  the  Secretary's  ideas,  unhappily, 
unfortunately,  perhaps  even  unintention- 
ally and  unwittingly,  did  set  such  a  cli- 
mate, that  it  was  a  sine  qua  non  that 
Israel  had  to  get  out,  then  we  could  go 
on  to  negotiate. 

She  cannot  do  that,  any  more  than  the 
Arab  States  can  accept  her  possession 
and  control  of  all  these  territories  before 
they  begin  to  negotiate.  Of  course,  the 
parties  should  insist,  but  no  effort  should 
be  made  in  advance  of  that  negotiation 
to  lay  down  ground  rules  which  mean 
preacceptance  one  or  the  other's  inter- 
pretation of  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion of  1967.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

But  I  am  saying  more  than  that.  I  am 
saying  we  must  proceed  with  an  eye  sin- 
gle to  the  Interest  of  TJS.  security 
and   to   the   peace   of   the   world,   and 


whether  Israel  does  or  does  not  make  out 
under  this  situation  is  something  Israel 
will  have  to  watch. 

In  smswer  to  Senator  Aiken's  question, 
I  made  it  clear  that  before  we  could  think 
of  using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  only  jeopardy  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  the  national  in- 
terest and  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  the  question, 
and  the  only  question,  involved. 

Finally,  I  also  made  it  clear — and  the 
Senator  is  at  liberty  to  read  what  I  have 
said — that  I  applaud  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  initiative  in  bringing  about 
the  standstill  and  the  cease-fire,  in  bring- 
ing about  a  condition  in  which,  at  long 
last,  Eg>-pt  has  agreed  that  it  will  make  a 
juridical  dociunent  out  of  the  peace  set- 
tlement. I  think  tliat  is  all  to  the  good.  I 
am  trying  to  avoid  its  being  marred  now 
by  ideas  aired  abroad,  either  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  the  Israeli  Prime  Minister, 
which  endeavor  to  write  a  ticket  in  ad- 
vance of  the  negotiations. 

Incidentally,  the  Senator  was  verj' 
much  invited  to  our  meeting  the  other 
day.  I  was  very  much  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  attend,  and  I  think  it 
would  have  been  most  fruitful  and  useful 
if  he  had  been  able  to  do  so.  I  know  he 
had  other  reasons  for  not  being  present. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  just  finish  my 
thought. 

Surely,  it  is  a  risk  to  say  they  have 
got  to  negotiate,  whether  it  is  a  Rhodes- 
type  oi  negotiation  or  direct  negotiation, 
but  I  think  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  a 
viable  agreement. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  with- 
drawal. Obviously,  Israel  is  not  going  to 
stay  on  all  these  territories;  everybody 
knows  It.  She  knows  it  and  we  know  it. 
It  is  just  an  illusion.  But  the  use  of  the 
words  "insubstantial  border  adjust- 
ments," the  question  of  absojute  assur- 
ance of  transit  through  the  Suez,  com- 
mand of  Sharm  el  Sheik,  the  demilitari- 
zation question — these  are  subjects  for 
intense  negotiation. 

It  would  be  much  easier  if  we  could 
write  the  ticket  and  the  parties  could 
sign  It:  then  we  would  know  the  nego- 
tiation would  succeed  because  we  would 
have  made  all  the  decisions.  But  these 
are  human  beings,  with  deep  interests 
and  concerns  of  their  own.  and  we  sim- 
ply have  to  run  the  risk  that  now  the  cli- 
mate is  such  that  a  peace  is  possible.  We 
have  got  to.  in  my  judgment,  reduce  the 
rhetoric,  reduce  the  heat,  and  reduce  the 
profile  of  everything  but  the  insistence 
on  negotiations. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  understand  correctly,  it  is  not  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  be- 
fore anything  whatever  is  done,  Israel 
must  physically  withdraw  from  every 
inch  of  territory.  What  he  is  proposing, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  Intense,  as  the 
Senator  says,  negotiating  of  the  details, 
such  as  whether  Sharm  el  Sheik  is  re- 
turned, or  how  much  demilitarization  is 
possible.  Is  that  Israel  accept  in  princi- 
ple withdrawal  from  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories, except  for  insubstantial  changes 
on  the  borders. 


But  this  is  what,  in  my  understanding, 
Israel  adamantly  refuses  to  do,  leaving 
the  impression  that  so  long  as  we  sup- 
port her,  she  will  not  withdraw  from 
anything,  even  an  insubstantial  with- 
drawal. 

That  is  very  vague,  but  it  is  a  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  principle,  in  its  broad 
sense,  as  a  condition  for  negotiation  ol 
the  details. 

We  cannot  know  whether  this  oppor- 
tunity if  missed  now,  will  ever  return.  I 
thought  the  Secretary's  presentation  was 
unanswerable,  that  this  is  the  critical 
time  to  proceed  to  negotiations. 

As  to  these  absolute  guarantees  which 
the  Senator  mentions,  obviously  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  certain  in  this  world 
about  anything,  or  any  country.  But 
when  the  Egyptians  say  in  good  faith 
they  will  do  everything  they  possibly  can 
to  carry  out  these  principles,  which  we 
ourselves  requested  and  which  Mr.  Jar- 
ling  has  submitted,  it  strikes  me  as  most 
unusual  that  the  Israelis  will  not  even 
accept  the  principle  of  the  1967  U.N.  reso- 
lution, which  they  at  that  time,  I  under- 
stand, did  accept. 

There  has  been  a  vei-y  clear  hardening 
of  their  position,  which,  while  none  of  us 
can  prove  It  absolutely,  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  the  Israel  Government  at 
the  moment  has  no  intention  of  with- 
drawing even  in  an  insubstantial  way 
from  the  conquered  territorj'. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  proceed 
to  a  negotiation  unless  you  first  agree  to 
the  prelimmary  proposition  that  you  ac- 
cept these  principles.  What  would  then 
become  of  the  idea  of  the  1967  cease- 
fire? If  these  principles  are  accepted  then 
you  could  get  to  details  such  as  control  of 
Sharm  el  Sheik  and  the  other  particu- 
lar spots  that  will  have  to  be  negotiated. 
I  confess  that  I  am  very  puzzled  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  other  than 
that,  simply,  his  judgment  is  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  geography,  no  substi- 
tute for  geographical  occupation.  If  that 
is  true,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
negotiation.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Arabs,  backed  by  the  Russians,  as  they 
are.  can  be  forced  to  accept  that  kind 
of  complete  abdication,  complete  siir- 
render. 

I  submit  that  if  this  opportunity  is  lost, 
we  will  share  the  blame  for  not  having 
brought  about  a  negotiation,  and  I 
think  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
nations  will  feel  tJiat  we  are  to  a  great 
extent  responsible  for  the  failure  of  a 
good  faith  negotiating  effort  proposed  by 
this  administration.  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  Senator  is  not  able  to  support 
the  administration  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  the  greatest  care  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  find  his 
statement  to  be  very  one  sided.  The  Sen- 
ator said  not  a  single  word  about  the 
other  central  provision  of  the  agreement, 
of  the  United  Nations  resolution,  which 
deals  with  secure  and  recognized  bor- 
ders. This  was  written  and  phrased  and 
developed  exactly  to  be  a  counterpart 
and  counterbalance  to  the  withdrawal 
clause.  The  Egyptian  game  backed  by 
Russia  is  to  get  Israel  to  withdraw  "and 
then  we  will  negotiate."  The  instability 
and  anarchy  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
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and  the  history  of  1957-67.  make  this  an 
unreasonable  requirement. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
oroperly  take  the  position  that.  sure. 
they  will  get  out;  they  will  substantially 
get  out  of  almost  all  of  It.  We  understand 
that  But  the  question  of  secure  and  rec- 
ognized borders,  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  secured,  is  also  Important.  So.  accept 
both  The  Senator  accepts  the  principle 
that  the  Israelis  have  to  have  secure  and 
recognized  borders,  at  least  half— they 
accept  the  other  principle  that,  in  es- 
sence there  has  to  be  withdrawal  from 
what  was  occupied  In  the  1967  war.  Both 
parties  accept  both  principles,  and  then 
go  ahead  and  negotiate.  As  the  Senator 
puts  it— I  do  not  thhik  he  does  It  wit- 
tingly—he  says  to  the  Israelis.  "Get  out. 
and  then  you  will  negotiate."  Why 
should  they  be  the  only  one  to  accept  the 
one  principle  Instead  of  both,  when  the 
other  side  will  not  accept  both? 

I  think  that  is  most  unfair,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  it  would  rep- 
resent loading  the  negotiations  In  ad- 
vance on  a  pro- Arab  basis,  and  therefore 
a  pro-Soviet  basis.  We  have  no  right  to 
do  that  to  the  Israelis  when  they  feel 
their  survival  is  at  stake.  There  we  are 
dealing  with  a  nation  of  two  and  a  half 
million  people  which  is  living  literally  by 
miracles,  and  they  are  facing  a  hundred 
million  Arab  people,  and  an  enormous 
country.  The  Arab  survival  is  not  at 
stake.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of  equal 
weighting  on  both  sides.  We  have  to  be 
human  enough  to  realize  that. 

The  Senator  has  made  the  point  crys- 
tal clear.  The  effort  is  to  interpret  this 
United  Nations  resolution  one  way,  and 
that  Is  not  fair.  That  is  all  I  am  say- 
ing. If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  negotiation, 
let  us  lay  off  the  interpretation;  leave  the 
Interpretation  to  the  parties,  to  fight  it 
out. 

Finally,  may  I  say  this:  The  Senator 
says,  "You  will  never  get  the  Russians  to 
agree."  I  say  to  the  Senator,  "Do  you 
think  you  will  ever  get  the  Israelis  to 
agree?"  It  Is  their  throat  that  Is  at  stake. 
The  Russian  nation  will  go  on  very  nicely, 
no  matter  what  happens  in  the  Mideast, 
and  we  will  do  extremely  well,  but  not 
the  Israelis.  Let  us  not  talk  about  who  Is 
going  to  make  whom  do  what. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  I  do  not  get 
too  emotional  about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator,  I  am  not  a  bit  emotional.  I  am 
speaking  strongly.  But  I  made  it  very 
clear  that  my  first  interest  is  the  secu- 
rity and  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  very  publicly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  first  place, 
It  is  a  complete  distortion  to  say  that  I, 
or  the  Secretary  of  State,  say,  "Get  out 
before  we  do  anything."  That  Is  not  what 
the  Secretary  said.  I  was  not  undertak- 
ing to  relate  here  in  detail  all  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  presented  both  to  the 
committee  and  in  his  public  statement 
The  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  details. 
There  is  not  time  for  me  to  reiterate  all  of 
it.  Neither  he,  nor  I,  nor  anycme  else  sajns, 
"Get  out  before  we  do  anything."  That 
Is  not  the  position  of  the  administration 


nor  Is  it  mine.  It  is  simply  the  accept- 
ance in  princii;rie  of  withdrawal  as  a  basis 
for  further  negotiation  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  defensible  borders. 

Of  counie,  that  Is  assimied.  This  is  what 
the  Secretary  said.  The  difference  lies  In 
what  WHistitutes  a  def aislble  border.  The 
Secretary  took  note  of  and  described  in 
detail  the  question  of  Sharm  el  Sheik— 
that  Is,  the  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  the  transit  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
the  giving  up  the  idea  of  a  state  of 
belligerency. 

I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
iterate all  the  conditions  the  Secre- 
tary laid  down.  I  stibmit  that  the  pro- 
gram he  did  lay  down  is  a  reasonable 
program  for  the  beginning  of  negotia- 
tions. One  of  those  is  the  acceptance 
of  withdrawal.  Of  course,  the  Egyptians 
have  to  accept  also  the  other  principle  of 
these  adjustments  which  are  designed  to 
give  defensible  borders,  insofar  as  they 
can  be  given,  other  than  simply  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  great  desert  territory. 

But  the  key  points  with  regard  to  the 
access  to  their  own  ports  and  to  the 
Straits  of  Tiran  and  through  the  Suez 
Canal  were  all  covered  by  the  Secretary. 
But  the  reason  why  we  talk  about  with- 
drawal is  that  this  Is  one  key  point  on 
which  there  has  been  no  give  what- 
ever. All  the  other  points  In  a  sense  have 
been  agreed  to  in  principle,  in  advance, 
subject  to  further  negotiation  as  to  the 
details.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way 
to  proceed  to  the  negotiations.  All  of  this 
Is  preUminary  to  negotiation. 

If  one  rejects  the  central  and  specific 
imdertaklng  of  the  1967  cease-fire  and 
says,  "No,  we  won't  even  agree  In  prin- 
ciple," then  obviously  no  n^otiations 
can  proceed.  That  is  the  only  reason 
we  emphasize  that. 

It  Is  a  distortion  for  the  Senator  to 
say  that  the  Secretary  Is  saying  that  be- 
fore anything  can  be  done,  they  have  to 
get  out  physically.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing of  what  the  Secretary  said,  and 
it  leaves  a  false  impression  of  what  he 
said  or  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  I  am 
not  trying  to  set  down  new  principles  or 
conditions.  My  position  Is  to  support  the 
very  well  thought  out,  in  my  opinion, 
program  for  proceeding  to  negotiations 
as  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
speaking  for  the  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  reitera- 
tion of  reasonableness  does  not  make  a 
statement  reasonable.  In  short,  what  the 
Senator  is  saying — and  I  do  not  even  ac- 
cuse the  Secretary  of  State  of  saying 
what  the  Senator  is  saying— is  that  the 
Israelis  have  to  «u5cept  the  principle  that 
they  will  withdraw  from  all  the  oc- 
cupied areas  before  they  go  into  nego- 
tiation. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  Egypt  has  to 
accept  the  principle  with  respect  to  se- 
cure and  recognized  borders  and  that 
may  be,  to  some  extent.  Inconsistent 
with  total  withdrawal— Just  as  Israel  has 
to  agree  that  its  view  of  secure  and  rec- 
ognized borders  may  prove  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  withdrawal  clause.  I  do 
not  think  It  is  fair  to  say  to  one  of  the 
parties,  "You  take  one  principle  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  negotiation,"  and 
then  negotiate  about  the  other  from  that 
point. 


i; 


I  end  with  this  plea:  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  United  States  and  IsraeU  foreign 
offices  will  refrain  from  further  mutual 
public  recriminations.  Whatever  the  case 
is,  it  is.  The  Senator  has  stated  it,  I  have 
stated  It,  Secretary  Rogers  has  stated  It, 
and  Mrs.  Melr  has  stated  it.  Let  us  get 
on  with  the  business  of  negotiation. 

That  is  my  plea.  Obviously,  he  and  I 
are  not  going  to  see  eye  to  eye  on  this. 
But  that  is  my  plea,  that  we  get  on  with 
the  business  that  way. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
be  as  fsur  as  possible  in  this  matter.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  Secretary 
Rogers  has  not  at  any  time  undertaken 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  any  settlement 
which  might  be  reached  by  the  parties  in 
disagreement  in  the  Middle  East.  He  has 
strongly  hoped  that  they  would  get  to- 
gether. There  have  been  rather  persistent 
rimiors  that  he  has  insisted  on  a  com- 
plete settlement  over  there.  That  is  not 
true  because  he  has  told  our  committee, 
and  he  has  told  me,  that  he  is  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  step -by -step  approach 
to  ultimate  peace. 

The  United  Nations  may  have  adopted 
a  one-sided  version  and  given  it  to  Am- 
bassador Jarring.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.  But  if  the  United  Nations  is  unfair, 
then  it  is  time  that  we  took  issue  with 
the  United  Nations.  There  would  be  no 
further  purpose  in  our  belonging  to  an 
unfair  organization. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to 
say  this  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Rogers, 
that  I  believe  he  is  doing  the  very  best 
he  can  to  encourage  the  conflicting  par- 
ties in  the  Middle  East  to  get  together 
and  see  if  they  cannot  go  Just  a  little 
way  toward  restoring  peace.  I  do  not 
expect  it  is  going  to  be  done  overnight  or 

all  in  one  meeting,  either. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  time  for  the  colloquy 
on  the  Middle  East  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  already  been 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
moming  business  today,  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  there  are  several  Sena- 
tors who  still  wish  to  be  heard  on  this 
subject,  that  the  order  for  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  moming  busi- 
ness previously  entered,  to  begin  at  12 
o'clock  meridian,  be  delayed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 15  minutes,  and  that  the  collo- 
quy on  the  Middle  East  may  proceed  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think,  in 
order  to  keep  In  focus  at  least  my  own 
reactions,  It  should  be  said  that  I  heard 
the  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  and  I  did 
not  hear  any  criticism  from  him  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  any  complaint  that 
the  United  States  was  exerting  any  xm- 
due  pressure.  No  one  is  more  aware  than 
I  of  the  concern  of  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment and  of  their  right  to  secure  and 
recognized  frontiers.  I  think  it  essential 
that  it  be  pointed  out  a  considerable  part 
of  the  progress  we  have  made  so  far  in 
the  Middle  East,  in  regard  to  the  cease- 
fire and  the  continuance  of  negotiaticaiB, 
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has  been  due  to  the  skill  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  am  certainly  the  last  one  who 
would  want  to  see  his  effectiveness  un- 
dercut in  any  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  best 
solution,  of  course,  would  be  to  have  the 
Israelis  and  the  Egyptians  meet  in  taxx- 
to-face  negotiations.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  United  States  should  or  Indeed  in 
any  way  intend  to  force  any  particular 
formula  or  compromise  settlement  on 
the  parties. 

I  should  like  to  throw  in  something  I 
did  not  hear  discussed  in  this  colloquy 
because  what  the  Egyptians  have  been 
demanding  is  a  return  of  sovereignty  and 
what  the  Israelis  have  been  demanding 
is  security  and  a  presence  particularly 
a  presence  in  the  settlement  in  the  area. 

I  do  suggest  that  if  it  can  be  accom- 
plished and  if  the  parties  will  consider 
it  carefully,  that  a  lease,  a  99-year  lease 
over  that  part  of  the  Sharm  el  Sheik 
area  be  made  which  would  assure  to  the 
Israelis  a  presence  at  this  geographical 
point  which  is  of  such  critical  impor- 
tance to  them,  and  yet  would  still  rec- 
ognize the  sovereignty  of  Egypt. 

I  thought  this  out  as  one  possibility 
for  compromise. 

I  have  heard  the  Secretary  of  State 
say  many  times  that  the  United  States 
will  not  take  a  position  that  any  given 
solution  is  an  American  solution,  that 
they  are  willing  to  consider  any  solution 
which  appeals  to  the  parties.  I  know  that 
such  a  solution  must  involve  recogni- 
tion of  the  concerns  of  both  sides  and 
of  the  necessity  for  the  Israeli  presence 
at  those  ulcer  points  where  a  new  war 
might  break  out.  At  the  same  time,  there 
must  be  at  least  considerable  withdrawal 
from  occupied  territories. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  participants 
will  consider  this  matter  of  a  long  term 
lease  in  the  Sharm  el  Sheik  area,  and 
will  also  consider  any  other  possible  sol- 
ution that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  first, 
may  I  say  that  among  those  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  present  time,  are  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httm- 
PHRBY),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  They 
are  all  men  who  have  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  current  Middle  East 
situation  and  America's  role  and  inter- 
ests there. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), because  no  one  imderstands  the 
relationship  of  the  Middle  East  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  more  than 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson).  I  commend  him, 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Javits),  for  this  colloquy  today, 
which  I  have  followed  with  great  inter- 
est. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  what  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  already  said. 
What  puzzles  me,  however,  are  the  glar- 
ing differences  in  the  statements  that 
Egyptian  President  Sadat  issues  for  for- 


eign consumption,  and  those  pronounce- 
ments he  makes  to  his  own  people.  I  have 
closely  foUowed  his  statements  since  he 
assumed  pK>wer,  and,  franlcly,  I  iiave  yet 
to  find  a  single  instance  where  Sadat  has 
told  his  own  people  that  at  some  point 
they  would  have  to  live  in  peace  with 
Israel. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  now  even  more 
direct  and  ominous  evidMice  of  Egypt's 
lack  of  genuine  peaceful  intentions.  This 
has  come  out  in  the  current  diplomatic 
exchanges  being  conducted  through 
Ambassador  Jarring  in  New  York.  I  have 
learned  that  the  Egj'ptian  representative 
at  the  U.N.,  Muhammed  el-Zayyat,  acting 
on  behalf  of  his  government,  refused  to 
accept  the  Israeli  proposals  of  February 
26  from  Ambassador  Jarring.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  not  generally  known. 
The  reason  for  Egypt's  refusal  to  accept 
this  imp>ortant  document  was  that  it  was 
headed  as  a  conununication  "from  the 
Government  of  Israel  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic." 

At  the  insistence  of  Egypt,  and  in 
order  not  to  delay  his  peace  mission 
any  further,  Ambassador  Jarring  re- 
moved this  "offensive"  title  referring  to 
the  Government  of  Israel.  Then,  and  only 
then,  did  the  Egjrptian  representative 
see  fit  to  touch  this  now  decontaminated 
document.  If  Egypt  is  really  prepared 
to  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist  as  it 
proclaims,  why  wiU  its  representative 
not  accept  even  an  Indirect  communica- 
tion described  as  coming  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel? 

Mr.  President,  what  this  revealing 
episode  demonstrates  about  the  desire  of 
the  Egyptian  leadership  for  peace  and 
their  good  faith  is  obvious.  It  should  be 
equally  obvious  that  current  American 
policies  In  the  Middle  East  should  be 
based  on  reality  rather  than  wishful 
thinking.  This  demonstration  of  Egypt's 
real  attitude  toward  the  Jarring  talks 
is  but  one  indication  of  the  folly  of 
endangering  Israel's  security  by  forcing 
her  return  to  vulnerable  borders.  In 
exchange  for  vague  Arab  and  Soviet  as- 
surances. 

During  his  visit  here  last  week,  Israel 
Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  explained  in 
an  extremely  lucid  and  frank  manner  the 
views  of  his  government  on  the  current 
stalemate.  I  am  pleased  that  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  these  vital  issues  with  Minister 
Eban  personally.  But  to  me,  what  is  of 
more  long-term  significance  than  the 
persuasive  arguments  Mr.  Eban  made 
with  regard  to  Israel's  need  for  defens- 
ible borders,  was  his  strong  and  unequiv- 
ocal statements  that  the  people  of  Israel 
want  to  live  In  peace  and  harmony  with 
their  Arab  neighbors. 

Until  there  is  some  reciprocal  expres- 
sion of  peaceful  intent  by  the  Arab 
States,  the  United  States  must  not  seek 
the  imposition  of  the  same  kind  of  patch- 
work peace  arrangement  that  faDed  so 
dismally  in  the  past,  and  which  could 
only  produce  a  greater  disaster  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  burden 
of  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
present  leadership  in  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  believe  thp.t  Pre.'^ident  Nixon  has  at- 
tempted to  try  to  resolve  these  deep  prob- 


lems with  the  security  interests  of  our 
country  in  mind. 

I  cannot  fault  the  President  on  his  de- 
sire to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  conflict  there.  I  believe  that  the 
President  more  than  the  State  Depart- 
^ment  is  in  a  position  to  realize  what  it 
involved  in  the  Mideast,  and  that  both 
the  security  of  Israel  and  vital  Americaa 
Interests  are  at  stake  in  concluding  any 
peace  arrangements. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  so 
clearly  stated,  should  Israel  be  denied  the 
right  to  negotiate  for  defensible  borders, 
then  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dominate  the  Middle  East.  U.S. 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
NATO,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  would  immediately  be 
threatened. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  have  done 
a  signal  service  to  the  United  States  in 
stating  their  views  so  eloquently  during 
this  colloquy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  well  reasoned  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  central  issue— 
the  Soviet  drive  for  hegemony  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  This  is  the  central 
issue  that  all  Americans  have  to  face  up 
to  if  we  are  going  to  get  a  solution. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  such  an  able  articulation  of  the  fun- 
damental issues  that  go  to  the  heart  of  a 
long  term  solution  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
very  much  my  colleagues  for  their  very 
kind  references  and  for  articulating  so 
clearly  and  eloquently  on  the  centra) 
points  Involved. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
who  has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
grave  problem  we  have  had  to  face  in 
that  paxt  of  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pour 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  colloquy  be  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  next  4  minutes,  as  scheduled, 
but  that  the  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  be  also  recognized 
for  the  first  3  minutes  under  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York,  Washington,  and  Con- 
necticut, particularly  in  their  dialog 
this  morning  and  discussion  of  one  of 
the  most  vital,  if  not  the  most  sensitive, 
issues  facing  this  country — the  critical 
situation  in  the  Mideast. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Mideast  is  a 
powder  keg  with  a  very  short  fuse 
and  ready  to  explode  if  any  one  of  the 
participants  strikes  the  match  of  re- 
newed hostility. 

It  is.  therefore,  imperative  that  every 
effort  be  made  by  this  Government  and 
hopefully  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
strain any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Arab  States  or  Israel  that  might  create 
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a  situation  of  war  and  hostilities  again. 

I  deeply  regret  that  there  has  not  been 
a  renewal  of  the  cease-fire.  Even  though 
the  situation  exists  in  which  there  has 
been  no  combat.  The  renewal  of  the 
cease-fire,  would  be  much  more  reassur- 
ing 

l"  would  note  in  this  instance  that 

the  State  of  Israel  was  prepared  for 
that  renewal  under  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  resolution,  but  the  United 
Arab  Republic  rejected  it. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  clearly 
defined  the  interests  of  this  Nation  in  the 
Mideast.  It  Is  not  just  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  It  Is  the  United  States  and 
her  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
a  matter  of  our  own  national  security  as 
well  as  whatever  our  interests  may  be  In 
the  neighboring  countries  of  that  area. 

The  Senator  has  made  It  very  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  while  not  want- 
ing an  all-out  war,  does  not  want  an  all- 
out  peace.  He  has  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance to  the  Soviets  of  a  policy  of 
maintaining  a  degree  of  tension  in  the 
Mideast. 

Let  me  say  as  one  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  this  question 
both  in  and  out  of  this  body  and  as  one 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
on  this  matter  with  the  Chah-man  of  the 
Secretariat  Council  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  want  Israel 
to  withdraw  back  to  the  armistice  line, 
a  situation  which  existed  prior  to  the 
6-Day  War  in  1967.  That  Is  their  policy. 
That  is  what  they  are  talking  about  now. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  be  a  party 
to  that  policy  which  wUl  make  It  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at 
what  the  other  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  provides — secure  and 
recognized  boundaries. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  on  the 
part  of  this  Nation  if  we  did  not  insist 
upon  negotiations,  and  I  mean  negotia- 
tions that  would  be  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  the  possibility  of  some  results. 

If  Israel  withdraws  prior  to  those 
negotiations,  she  wlU  have  lost  any  bar- 
gaining power  she  may  have.  To  accept 
«ithdrawEil  as  a  matter  of  principle  Is 
not  the  problem.  That  has  been  accepted 
in  the  United  Nations  resolution.  And 
all  arguments  to  the  contrary,  what  is 
now  accepted  in  all  chanceries  of  the 
world  as  the  U.S.  position  Is  that  Israel 
should  withdraw  and  that  after  that  we 
will  do  our  level  beet  to  make  s\xre  that 
she  have  protection  and  guarantees. 
Those  protections  and  guarantees  to 
Israel  are  a  matter  of  history. 

I  was  in  the  United  Nations  as  a  dele- 
gate from  this  body  In  1966.  I  heard 
Golda  Meir,  Foreign  Minister  at  that 
time,  speak  to  the  United  Nations.  Under 
pressure  of  the  United  States  for  total 
withdrawal,  Israel  withdrew.  We  gave 
guarantees.  There  was  a  United  Nations 
peace  force.  In  1967  Nasser  told  the  peace 
force  to  get  out.  The  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General  withdrew  the  peace  force 
and  war  was  inevitable. 

What  Israel  is  asking  for  today  Is  In 
our  national  Interest.  If  we  let  this  situa- 
tion of  1966-67  develop  again,  her  bound- 
aries will  not  be  secure  and  recognized. 
It  will  precipitate  a  horrible  possibility  of 
confrontation  in  the  Mideast  once  again 


between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Our  foreign  policy  shoiold  be  one  of 
trying  to  readjust  Israel's  frontiers  so 
that  there  should  not  be  any  need  for 
American  forces. 

The  argument  has  been  made  here  by 
the  Senators  from  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, Eind  Cormecticut  that  it  is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  of  this  country.  It  is  not 
related  directly  to  only  the  well-being  of 
Israel.  Above  all,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  that  the  Mediterranean  is 
part  of  the  underbelly  of  NATO,  to  which 
we  have  commitments.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  penetrated  into  that  area,  primarily 
the  Middle  East,  far  beyond  its  wildest 
dreams.  What  Catherine  the  Great  failed 
to  do,  Kosygin  and  Brezhnev  wlU  have 
succeeded  in  doing. 

If  we  permit  Soviet  forces  to  remain  in 
Egypt,  we  will  have  a  situation  in  which 
we  have  Soviet  forces  legitimatized  un- 
der the  United  Nations  resolution.  It  will 
only  increase  the  tension  and  provide  an 
excuse  for  the  Soviet  presence  far  beyond 
the  United  Nations  force. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  this  debate  on 

what  needs  to  be  done^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
been  given  his  3  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  his  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  be  glad  to  yield  1  minute  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  add  this  word  about  the  Presi- 
dent. Every  decision  relating  to  the  Mid- 
east has  ultimately  been  made  by  the 
President.  For  some  reason  the  State  De- 
partment gets  befuddled  and  confused  on 
this  issue.  President  Nixon  has  kept  the 
options  open.  He  has  been  eminentiy  fair. 
He  has  done  many  good  things.  We  owe 
him  a  great  deal  of  respect  and,  Indeed, 
of  praise  for  what  he  has  done  this  far. 
I  \irge  upon  the  President  not  to  permit 
other  oflacers  of  Government  to  bind  his 
hands.  The  President  can  use  the  force 
of  his  ofilce  and  the  prestige  of  his  office, 
not  to  dominate  but  to  encourage  nego- 
tiations, and  that  is  what  Is  needed. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  recognize  their  international 
crt)ligations  by  exercising  restraint  on 
those  countries  party  to  the  present  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East 

We  should  keep  our  sights  on  diplo- 
macy and  negotiation,  the  only  way  to 
peaceful  settlement. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  make 
a  supreme  effort  so  that  the  I3arties  to 
the  conflict  will: 
First,  renew  the  cease-fire. 
Second,  continue  active  support  of  and 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Jarring 
mission. 

Third,  present  their  respective  pro- 
posals for  a  peaceful  settiement  to  Am- 
bassador Jarring. 

Fourth,  negotiate  without  precondi- 
tions but  within  the  framework  and  spirit 
of  the  United  Nations  cease-flre  resolu- 
tion of  December  1967. 


Fifth,  require  the  phased  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  mihtary  manpower  along  with 
any  Israel  troop  withdrawal. 

The  only  way  any  settlement  can  pos- 
sibly be  reached  is  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  neighbors.  What  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
do  is  convince  these  countries  of  the 
urgency  and  importance  of  reaching  an 
agreement. 

It  is  essential  to  world  peace  and  secu- 
rity that  the  match  not  be  Ut — we  must 
look  to  Israel,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  its  allies  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
be  sensible  and  recognize  the  responsibil- 
ity they  each  have  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  elements  of  a  lasting  peace  must 
include : 

First,  an  end  of  the  state  of  belliger- 
ency by  the  Arab  States. 

Second,  the  acceptance  and  recognition 
of  Israel  by  her  Arab  neighbors. 

Third,  secure  and  recognized  borders. 

Fourth,  free  and  safeguarded  access  to 
the  Suez  Canal  and  international  waters. 
Including  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Fifth,  international  guarantees  of  bor- 
ders in  the  peace  settlement. 

Sixth,  the  stationing  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces  at  critical  and  sensitive 
border  areas. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  troops  should  con- 
stitute the  peace  force.  On  this  we  should 
be  most  cautious  and  skeptical. 

In  considering  such  a  possibility  we 
ought  to  appreciate  that  this  could  well 
mean  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  could  also  more  directly  involve 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  would  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  with  an  argument  for  legit- 
imatizing Soviet  military  presence  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 


NATIONAL  NUTRITION  SURVEY 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  new  information  on 
the  national  nutrition  survey.  I  hope  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  scientific  commimlty 
and  the  public  at  large. 

I  mention  only  as  brief  background 
that  the  nutrition  survey  was  mandated 
by  Congress  in  an  act  passed  in  Decem- 
ber 1967  to  determine  the  extent  of  mal- 
nutrition and  health-related  problems 
among  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  one  of  the  pro- 
grams now  in  Issue  entitled  "Himger  in 
America"  by  the  CBS  network.  The  Vice 
President  has  said  there  were  some  in- 
accuracies about  hunger  in  America.  The 
fact  Is  that  we  have  had  now  3  years 
of  studies,  of  accuracies.  We  have  been 
in  10  States  at  a  cost  of  $5  million.  The 
Vice  President  and  his  administration, 
when  talking  about  the  accuracy  of  a 
matter  4  years  hence,  are  now  sitting  on, 
obscuring,  and  secreting  the  accurate 
findings  of  an  expert  team  that  has  been 
in  10  States  in  America  and  given  com- 
plete physical  examinations  to  over  70,- 
000  Americans. 
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That  survey  has  been  completed.  All 
the  data  is  now  in.  The  scientists  who 
conducted  the  survey  were  able  to  take 
numerous  measurements.  They  knew 
that  malnutrition  is  indicated  by  three 
basic  symptoms.  These  Include  growth 
retardation,  lower  serum  and  urinary 
excretion  levels  of  various  nutrients,  and 
less  efflcient  performance  at  work  or  in 
school  or  other  physical  or  mentcd  tasks. 


It  should  aLso  be  mentioned  that  of 
the  70,000  Americans  surveyed,  most 
were  poor.  In  fact,  the  design  of  the  sur- 
vey was  to  focus  on  low- income  people 
because  they  stand  the  most  risk  of  suf- 
fering from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
In  general,  the  State-by-State  surveys 
examined  a  higher  proportion  of  poor 
people  in  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia.  The 
median  Income  was  higher  in  California, 


New  York,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
and  Washington  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
national  nutrition  survey  table  which 
shows  the  percent  distribution  of  inter- 
viewed families  by  poverty  income  ratio 
and  an  armual  family  dollar  income. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobd, 
as  follows: 


TABLE   1.— NATIONAL  NUTRITION   SURVEY:    PERCENT   DISTRIBUTION   OF   INTERVIEWED  FAMILIES  BY  POVERTY  INCOME  RATION  AND  ANNUAL  FAMILY  DOLLAR  INCOME 

NNS,  FIRST  5  SURVEYS.   196a-69  (PRELIMINARY) 


Poverty  Income 
ratio 


Annual  family 
Income  (urban 
family  of  4) 


Percent  distribution  of  families 


Texaa 


Loui- 
siana 


New 

York    Kentucky 


Michigan 


Poverty 
income 
ratio 


Annual  family 
Income  (urban 
family  of  4) 


Percent  distribution  of  families 

N.Y.        Call-      South       West       Masu- 
Qty     fornia  Carolina  Viriinia     chusetti 


Walk. 
Incttn 


J0to»0.49 J0to»l,668 19.0  16.1  4.3  23.7 

t50tO$0.99 J1.668  to  J3.334 41.8  30.3  13.7  34.1 

|1.0Oto»1.49 J3435  to  $5,002 18.6  15.5  14.8  19.5 

»1.50to$1.99 $5,003  to  K.669 10.6  11.7  13.7  7.9 

$2.00andover J6.670  and  over 10.0  26.4  53.5  14.8 


13.8 

17.6 
13.5 
36.1) 


JOfoJ.49 »toJl,668 

J0.50  to  $0.99-...  $1,668  to  J3.334... 
$1.00  to  $1.49....  $3,335  to  $5.002... 

.  $5,003  to  $6,669... 

.  $6,670  to  $8.334... 

.  $8,335  and  over... 


.00  to  $1.49.. 
$1.50  to  $1.99.. 
$2.00  to  $2.50.. 
$2.50  and  over. 


2.3 
28.2 
28.5 
14.8 
10.3 
18.2 


3.9 
20.8 
22.4 
15.5 
10.1 
31.2 


37.8 
75.7 
13.9 
5.1 
2.6 
27 


16  0 
43.0 
20.1 
12.7 
8.7 
15.5 


3.7 
21.1 
21.7 
13.3 
12.0 
31.9 


6.7 
26.8 
16.7 
14.3 
11.3 
30.9 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  findings  of  the  survey 
can  be  shown  in  the  following  table — 
table  2 — which  outlines  the  percentage 
of  imacceptable  levels  of  six  key  nutrients 
in  the  human  body.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcord  a 


table  which  outlines  the  percentages  of 
imacceptable  levels  of  six  key  nutrients 
in  the  himian  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TABLE  ll.-NATIONAL  NUTRITION  SURVEY 
[Percent  of  unacceptable  levels) 


State 


Hemoglobin    Vitamin  A  >      Riboflavin      Vitamin  C       Thiamine 


Serum 

albumin 


T«us - - 20 

South  Carolina - 38 

Louisiana - 42 

Kentucky - }f 

West  Virginia 13 

Michigan 19 

Massachusetts » 

New  York.  10 

New  York  City 16 

Washington 10 

California --  '0 


21 

12 

10 

16 

30 

3 

15 

14 

11 

14 

10 

8 

10 

8 

12 

13 

0 

7 

6 

4 

2 

9 

1 

11 

11 

2 

6 

7 

3 

5 

>  Vitamin  A  levels  (in  parentheses)  less  than  25  meg— borderline. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  I  wish  to  comment 
with  respect  to  the  table  as  follows: 

HXMOOLOBIN 

As  we  see  from  the  table,  9  to  42  per- 
cent of  those  sampled  aroimd  the  Nation 
had  unacceptable  levels  of  hemoglobin, 
which  is  an  index  of  anemia.  Anemia  is 
influenced  largely  by  a  deficiency  of  iron. 
We  get  iron  from  liver,  green  leafy  vege- 
tables, dried  fruits,  enriched  cerealss  and 
cereal  products,  molasses,  and  raisins. 
Anemia  results  in  weakness  and  fatlffue, 
listlessness,  and  Inability  to  perform 
optimally  either  mentally  or  physically. 

For  comparison  purposes,  nutrition 
surveys  conducted  from  1965  through 
1967  showed  hemoglobin  deficiencies 
reached  a  high  of  5  percent  in  Honduras. 

Some  shocking  factors  are  revealed. 
For  example,  the  rate  of  anemia  was 
eight  times  greater  in  Louisiana  than  in 
Honduras.  We  all  refer  to  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  hunger  and  we 
refer  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  but 
we  have  this  situation  here  in  America. 

VTTAICIN   A 

Unacceptable  levels  of  vitamin  A 
ranged  from  a  low  of  1  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  State  to  a  high  of 
23  percent  in  Washington  State.  Here, 
although  the  chart  does  not  show  it,  the 


greatest  problems  were  found  among 
children.  Vitamin  A  deficiency  causes 
night  blindness  and,  in  severe  caaes,  per- 
manent blindness.  Vitamin  A  is  essential 
for  the  formation  of  cells,  particularly  in 
the  skin,  as  well  as  for  normal  vision.  It 
helps  the  body  resist  infection.  Deficien- 
cies can  result  in  Bitot  spots  on  the  eyes 
and  dry,  rough  skin.  We  get  Vitamin  A 
from  whole  milk,  whole  milk  products, 
dark  green,  leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables, 
and  liver.  The  problem  was  more  acute 
with  children  than  with  any  other  group 
surveyed.  For  example,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 26  percent  of  those  children  from 
age  1  to  6  were  deficient  in  Vitamin  A. 
In  Michigan,  among  7-  to  9-year-olds,  17 
percent  had  serious  problems.  Eleven 
percent  had  levels  of  less  than  10  micro- 
grams of  vitamin  A  per  100  milliter  of 
blood,  an  extremely  serious  deficiency. 
In  Massachusetts,  17  percent  of  those  in 
the  7-15  age  bracket  needed  treatment. 
For  that  same  age  group  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, 16  percent  were  unacceptable.  In 
New  York  City,  8  percent  of  those  13  to  15 
were  unacceptable.  In  some  cases,  the 
levels  of  vitamin  A  imacceptabillty 
among  children  were  two  and  three  times 
that  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  Agedn, 
these  overall  levels  of  vitamin  A  defi- 


ciency are  similar  to  those  found  in  sur- 
veys of  imderdeveloped  nations.  These 
previous  studies  have  indicated  that, 
where  5  percent  or  more  of  the  sample 
population  has  unacceptable  levels  of 
vitamin  A,  this  amounts  to  evidence 
that  there  is  a  deficiency  within  the 
entire  population. 

VITAMIN  B  CXDMPLEX   (RIBOFLAVIN  AND 
THIAMIN!) 

Unacceptable  levels  of  riboflavin  exist 
in  30  percent  of  the  population  of  South 
Carolina,  which  was  the  high,  to  a  low 
of  4  percent  in  New  York  State.  Ribo- 
flavin is  essential  for  utilization  of  pro- 
tein and  other  metabolic  processes.  Too 
little  of  this  nutrient  can  cause  skin 
changes,  tongue  changes,  and  growth  re- 
tardation. Riboflavin  comes  from  dairy 
products,  meats,  and  green,  leafy  vege- 
tables. Unacceptable  levels  of  thiamine 
ranged  from  a  high  of  12  percent  in  West 
Virginia  to  a  low  of  4  percent  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  Thiamine  af- 
fects physical  growth,  the  function  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  normal  metabolism. 
Without  enough  of  it  in  the  himian  body, 
growth  retardation,  edema,  and  changes 
in  the  nervous  system  can  restflt.  Ad- 
vanced cases  cause  berfberi.  Thiamine 
comes  from  liver,  eggs,  whole  grain  or 
enriched  cereal;  and  lean  meat. 

VITAMnf  c 

From  zero  to  14  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion surveyed,  depending  upon  State,  had 
less  than  acceptable  levels  of  vitamin  C. 
This  again,  is  similar  to  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition in  poorly  nourished  countries. 
Vitamin  C,  as  most  know,  comes  from 
citrus  fruits,  tomatoes,  and  several  oth- 
er vegetables  such  as  cabbage  or  pota- 
toes. This  vitamin  is  essential  to  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  bones  and  teeth ^and 
the  healing  of  woimds  and  resistance  to 
infection.  In  advanced  state,  it  causes 
scurvy. 

SKBTTM    ALBXTMIK 

Some  of  the  samples  taken  by  the  nu- 
trition survey  teams  showed  values  con- 
siderably below  observations  In  under- 
developed countries  where  lack  of  pro- 
tein is  a  known  prcAlem.  The  States  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  showed  the  highest 
concentrations  of  unacceptable  levels  of 
serum  albimaln,  with  16  and  14  percent. 
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respectively,  and  again  the  findings  were 
much  higher  among  children  from  birth 
to  5  years,  due  primarily  to  lack  of 
eating  good  protein.  Protein  is  essential 
for  growth  and  development  of  the  body. 
Severe  protein  malnutrition,  of  which 
11  cases  were  foimd  in  Texas  requiring 
hospitalization,  is  known  as  kwashiorkor 
and  marasmus.  Such  cases  were  not  ex- 
pected to  have  been  found  in  the  United 
States.  As  one  expert  stated,  "These 
severe  cases  of  malnutrition  only  rarely 
are  found  (in  backward  nations) ;  they 
either  are  hospitalized  or  have  died." 

GEOWTH    RTTARDATION 

As  many  as  one- third  of  the  children 
from  infancy  to  6  years  examined  in  the 
survey  have  shown  that  growth  retarda- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  ef- 
fects of  malnutrition.  Results  of  the 
survey  have  shown  that  growth  retarda- 
tion among  the  poor  in  the  United  States 
is  little  different  from  that  of  problem 
areas  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Lathi  America. 
Two  methods  were  used  to  test  for  growth 
retardation:  Wrist  bone  X-ray  and 
height  and  weight  measurements  for  age. 
Wrist  bone  examinations  showed,  for 
example : 

Texas — A  30-percent  retardation 
among  Mexican-American  children.  This 


meant  that  children  who  were  5  years  of 
age  actually  had  skeletal  maturation  of 
only  3.9  years.  Comparatively,  there  was 
a  16- percent  delay  for  Negro  girls. 

Louisiana — ^After  age  3,  there  was  a 
delay  of  10  percent,  or  9  months,  for  Ne- 
gro children,  compared  to  more  than  30 
percent,  or  1.5  years,  for  white  children 
from  bottom  socioeconomic  levels. 

New  York  State— After  age  3.  a  15-per- 
cent or  8-month  delay  In  growth. 

Michigan — ^A  5-percent  or  1.2-month 
retardation  among  Negro  children  from 
infancy  to  2  years.  Among  white  male 
children  from  the  same  age  group,  the 
retardation  was  18  percent  or  4.3  months. 
Over  2  yestfs  of  age,  the  retardation  wsus 
less  but  continued  to  persist. 

Kentucky— A  delay  of  7  to  24  percent 
or  1.2  months  to  13  months. 

The  study  of  height  and  weight  meas- 
urements to  age  showed  a  definite  cor- 
relation between  growth  retardation  and 
poverty  among  children  up  to  6  years 
old.  In  three  of  the  five  States  the  per- 
centage of  retardation  suffered  by  chil- 
dren beneath  the  poverty  level  was  about 
double  that  of  children  living  in  families 
with  incomes  of  slightly  above  poverty  to 
$8,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  \manimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed   in  the  Record  a 


table  showing  growth  retardation  based 
on  height-weight  to  age. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TABLE     3.-NATI0NAL     NUTRITION     SURVEY,     GROVKTH 
RETARDATION  BASED  ON  HEIGHT-WEIGHT  TO  AGE 

[In  percent) 


State 


Children  in  Children  in 

families  with  families  with 

income  under  income  over 

$3,335  $3,335 


Texas 2*.0 

Louisiana. 5-5 

NewYork .5 

AKentucky 3.5 

IWichigan 16-5 

II  5 SUtes  eomblntd 15.0 


14.0 
2.5 

7.75 
10.0 
10.5 
8.75 


Mr.  HOLLINaS.  In  almost  every  case, 
the  sLunmary  of  malnutrition  In  the 
United  States  compares  with  the  results 
of  surveys  conducted  in  other  nations  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  ta- 
ble showing  a  comparison  of  malnutri- 
tion among  foreign  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  4.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  MALNUTRITION  BETWEEN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES' 


Hemoglobin 


Plasma 
vitamin  A 


Serum 
vitamin  C 


Serum 
protein 


Serum 
albumin 


Urinary 
thiamin* 


Urinary 
riboflavin 


CenrralAmertea:  ,  « 

Guatemala,  1%5 ■i-'i 

Honduras,  1966 rx 

El  Salvador,  1965 !•„ 

Nicaragua,  1966 v  « 

Costa  Rica.  1966 !•„ 

Panama.  1967 '•" 

far  East; 

Malaya,  1962 

Thailand,  1960 

South  America: 

Northeast  Braiil,  1963 

Venezuela,  1963 


10.5 

5.0 

3.0 

3.0 

25.0 

22.0 

2.0 

10.0 

3.4 

11.0 

23.0 

8.0 

4.0 

5.1 

2.0 

8.0 

1.0 

3.0 

4.8 

14.0 

17.0 

2.0 

8.0 

17.1 

49.0 

6.0 

6.0 

7.0 

12.3 

48.0 

9.4 

9.4 

3.1 

15.3 

24.5 

36.5 

2.8 

.9 

29.0 

43.5 

41.8 

8.6 

7.5 

3.4 

22.3 

32  8 

14.6 
8.6 

5.5  .... 

1.3 

4.9 

.5 

33.8 

28.9 

33.0 
11.0 
12.0 
4.0 
4.0 
24.0 

43.5 
87.9 

S3. 2 

4.5 

38.1 


1  Percent  participants  with  "unacceptable"  biochemistry  levels. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  to 
summarize,  the  national  nutrition  sur- 
vey has  shown  definite  evidence  of  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States.  Anemia 
Is  an  across-the-board  problem  in  every 
State  surveyed,  and,  therefore,  every 
State  in  the  country  can  be  projected  to 
have  a  problem  within  the  dimensions 
found  by  the  survey. 

Dietary  studies  indicate  that  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  population  is 
not  even  eating  half  of  what  it  should. 
And  when  I  say  this  I  am  talking  about 
less  than  half  of  the  desirable  levels  of 
vitamin  A  and  iron.  And  less  than  a 
fourth  of  what  they  should  be  consuming 
in  the  way  of  thiamine  and  riboflavin. 

The  survey  has  proof  of  growth  re- 
tardatirai,  with  the  highest  concentra- 
tions among  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren in  Texas.  The  population  most  in 
danger  are  Infants  and  preschoolers. 
Blacks  and  Appalachian  whites  are  in 
high-risk  categories. 

Goiter,  believed  eliminated  from  this 
country,  is  back  again.  At  a  rate  of  5 
percent  in  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky,  it  is  cwisldered  endemic.  Cases 
of  enlarged  thyroid  were  found  in  these 
States,  as  well  as  certsdn  counties  in  the 
other  States. 

The  survey  found  additlMisd  evidence 


of  high  prevalence  of  low-birth  weight — 
less  than  5  pounds — infants,  ranging  to 
an  incidence  of  20  percent  among  poor 
groups.  Statistics  in  some  areas  showed 
that  infant  piortality  was  as  high  as  40, 
60,  and  eve^  80  per  1,000  live  births  com- 
pared to  17  per  1,000  on  the  national 
average. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks be  printed,  in  Its  entirety,  a  previ- 
ously impubllclzed  and  tmpublished  re- 
port by  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Schaefer,  head  of 
the  national  nutrition  svirvey,  delivered 
last  year  at  a  symposimn  on  nutrition  at 
Vandertjilt  University,  Nashville,  Term. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Exhibit  1 

StTlCMABT    or    FiBST    FIVE    STATES 

(By  Arnold  E.  Schaefer) 
A  nutrition  Burvoy  1b  a  fairly  compUoated 
epidemiological  study  whlclb  aiao  Involves  ob- 
taining Bodo-econoooic,  eduoatlonal  and 
bealtb  data  wlilch  are  Important  In  deter- 
mining potential  caiuee  and  for  developing 
practical  recommendatlozu. 

I  wont  go  Into  the  detailed  history  that 
prompted  the  National  Nutrition  Survey. 
For  many  yean  we  were  most  deetrous  of  ob- 
taining baaeUne  data  on  the  nutritional 
BbeXvm  of  the  United  Statee  populaUon.  We 
were  unable  to  stimulate  any  sort  of  Federal 


support  to  do  this  untU  the  politics  deaUng 
with  "the  war  on  hunger",  or  "Hunger, 
tr.S.A."  highlighted  the  needs.  From  the 
studies  that  had  been  reported  by  Isolated 
researchers  who  were  Interested  In  anemia, 
or  niacin  or  thiamine  metabolism,  one  cer- 
tainly had  a  forewarning  that  there  were 
problems  of  malnutrition  In  the  VSJi. 

The  data  from  three  surveys  of  Indian  res- 
ervations that  we  were  able  to  conduct  under 
the  aui^iloee  of  the  ICNND  utilizing  Defense 
and  NIAMD  funds  (Navajo  Indians  In  1654, 
the  Alaska  Bsklmoe  and  Tn/»ft^n«  in  1957,  and 
Blackfeet  Indian  reservation  In  19«l-ea) ,  In- 
dicated that  the  findings  were  similar  to  what 
we  are  seeing  today. 

In  December  1967,  Oongreas  passed  the 
Health  Amendment  Act  of  1967  ^rtilch  in- 
cluded the  following  directive  to  the  Secre- 
t€iry  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  "to 
conduct  a  survey  to  detarmine  the  looaitton 
cause  and  {M^evalenoe  of  htinger  and  malnu- 
trition in  the  XJS.A.  and  report  the  flnd- 
Isgs  within  six  months."  It  also  stated,  "but 
there  will  be  no  new  funding." 

Our  goal  was  to  c<Hnplete  the  field  studies 
within  a  two-year  period. 

The  selection  was  made  of  ten  states;  actu- 
ally, our  advisory  ocxnmlttee  bad  said  six- 
teen. Then  we  went  through  the  ustial  hag- 
gle, "Why  oant  you  do  Just  five,  then  two?" 
After  prolonged  argument  as  to  how  and 
what  saii^le  would  be  structured,  I  became 
(Baoouraged  and  said,  "You  pohtleal  epldeml- 
ologl«ta  «'"'<  me  the  one  family  thait  is  truly 
repieeentaitlve  of  the  VS.  population  and  we 
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can   get   the  survey  done   re<il   quickly   and 
cheaply." 

SAMPLE    SELECTION 

The  National  Nutrition  Survey  Is  not  a 
random  sample  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States.  The  ten  states  selected 
were:  Texas,  Louisiana.  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky.  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  New- 
York  (with  New  York  City  separate).  Mas- 
sachusetts, Washlutgon  and  California.  They 
were  subjectively  selected  to  achieve  geo- 
graphic spread  and  to  Include  areas  and 
population  groups  In  which  problems  of 
malnutrition  or  hunger  were  suspected. 
Within  each  state,  probability  sampling  was 
from  a  frame  consisting  of  the  lowest  26 '"c 
of  1960  Census  Enumeration  Districts  (E.D.) 
with  respect  to  percentage  of  households 
with  Income  recorded  as  below  a  poverty 
Index  scaled  to  size  of  household  and  whether 
urban  or  rural.  Within  this  frame  approxi- 
mately 100  E.D.'s  per  state  were  randomly 
selected.  Sampling  within  the  E.D.'s  was  from 
a  highly  clustered  set  of  approximately  60 
occupied  housing  units,  with  20  being  drawn. 

There  are  constraints,  of  course,  to  the 
Interpretation  of  the  findings.  The  findings 
pertain  only  to  the  sample  population 
studied.  It  Is  relevant,  however,  to  remem- 
ber that,  for  decision  making  and  action  to- 
wards resolution  and  prevention  of  prob- 
lems, generalizations  that  provide  a  range 
statement  of  magnitude  of  specific  nutri- 
tional problems  are  Important. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE     SAMPLE     POPULATION 

From  18''  to  61'",  of  the  survey  households 
(who  agreed  to  report  Income)  were  living 
on  Incomes  below  the  poverty  Income  ratio, 
which  is  approximately  $3,334.00  for  an 
urban  family  of  4  with  a  male  as  head  of 
the  household.  The  range  in  Income  was 
tremendous:  from  less  than  $100.00  i>er.  year 
to  over  $130,000.  The  survey  did  Include 
Judges,  teachers,  lawyers  and  even  a  few 
politicians. 

Only  28 1  of  the  households  studied  In 
our  sample  in  New  York  State  were  below 
the  poverty  Income  level.  As  Dr.  Browe,  Head 
of  the  Nutrition  Department,  New  York  State 
Health  Department,  stated:  "In  our  'Welfare 
State'  if  the  (welfare)  program  Is  effective, 
we  should  have  a  small  percentage  below 
the  poverty  level." 

In  general  the  families  that  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  sample  In  these  5  states  sur- 
veyed were  working  poor,  with  Incomes  near 
the  poverty  level,  lived  In  crowded  housing 
conditions,  had  limited  education,  were  fre- 
quently members  of  minority  groups — 
Negro  and  Spanish-speaking — and  the  ma- 
jority did  not  participate  In  food  programs 
and  In  3  of  the  states  (exception:  New  York 
and  Michigan)  received  limited  medical  and 
dental  care, 

StTMMAST    OF    FINDINGS 

In  general,  the  methodology  included  the 
kinds  of  information  collection  that  have 
been  widely  used  In  nutrition  surveys  smd 
In  the  33  international  surveys  conducted 
by  the  ICNND.  Guidelines  for  interpretation 
of  the  biochemical  and  dietary  data  are  like- 
wise similar  to  those  vised  by  the  ICNND.  A 
special  subcommittee  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  Committee  on  Nutrition 
expanded  the  guidelines  to  accommodate  the 
significant  physiological  differences  In  chil- 
dren due  to  sex  and  age  through  16  years 
of  age.  (Reference:  Fed.  Res.  4:  103-106 
(1970).  R.  M.  O'Neal,  O.  C.  Johnson  and  A. 
E.  Schaefer.) 

These  guidelines  are  applicable  to  the 
specific  biochemical  methods  referred  to  in 
Pediatric  Research. 

The  biochemical  data  provide  the  most 
definitive  estimate  of  nutritional  status. 
Again  it  must  be  remembered  that  analyzing 
only  one  blood  sample  does  not  provide  a 
definitive  diagnosis.  However,  the  biochemi- 
cal data  does  provides  a  means  for  estimat- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  population  with 
•uboptlmal   nutrition  or   at   a   "nutritional 


risk"  state.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  ready  to  die  of  malnutrition.  It  places 
them  in  a  "suspect  category"  and  warrants 
attention  so  as  to  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion. The  consumption  of  a  diet  that  is  mar- 
ginal in  protective  nutrients  as  well  as 
calories  or  protein  may  permit  survival  fur 
indefinite  jjeriods.  However,  such  popula- 
tions usually  have  a  lowered  life  expectancy. 
Increased  disease  rates,  lowered  physical  and 
mental  eJBclency,  growth  retardation  In  chil- 
dren and  other  manifestations  of  111  health. 
The  primary  change  in  the  ICNND  inter- 
pretive guidelines  is  for  Vitamin  A,  for  the 
age  group  6  months  to  16  years.  The  unac- 
ceptable level  was  Increased  from  20  to  30 
meg  per  100  ml  serum.  This  was  done  In 
view  of  recent  Vitamin  A  depletion  studies 
which  indicated  cellular  changes  as  well  as 
reduced  dark  adaptation  in  some  individuals 
with  serum  Vitamin  A  values  near  or  above 
the  30  meg  level. 

BIOCHEMICAL 

Anemia:  The  data  on  both  hemoglobin  and 
hematocrit  value  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
appreciable  number  of  undesirably  low 
values  within  the  populations  studied 
(Tables  A  and  B).  Based  on  nearly  14,000 
Individual  hemoglobin  determinations,  one 
out  of  every  four  had  "unacceptable  levels." 
The  lowest  prevalence  in  New  York  still  im- 
plicates one  out  of  10  classified  as  at  least 
mildly  anemic.  However,  the  Negro  popula- 
tion studied  in  New  York  has  a  20.5'. 
prevalence.  The  percentage  of  unacceptable 
hemoglobin  values  is  similar  in  all  age  grovips. 
The  Identification  of  a  high  percent  of  adult 
males  as  mildly  anemic  is  surprising  and 
requires  further  examination.  Are  the  em- 
ployed criteria  for  anemia  for  males  too  high 
or  tor  females  too  low?  (Less  than  14  gms 
for  males,  age  16  and  over,  and  12  gms  for 
females ) . 

The  majority  of  blood  samples  found  to  be 
below  acceptable  values  were  further  ana- 
lyzed by  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Research 
and  Nutrition  Laboratory  at  Denver  for 
serum  Iron,  iron  binding  capacity,  total  serum 
folate  and  red  blood  cell  folate.  A  preliminary 
evaluation  of  data  from  New  York  and  Ken- 
tucky reveals  that  some  40%  of  the  blood 
samples  with  unacceptable  hematocrit  values 
had  low  transferrin  saturation.  Likewise  data 
on  sertim  and  erjrthrocyte  folate  levels 
strongly  suggest  that  the  lack  of  this  nutrient 
may  contribute  to  the  problem  of  anemia 
in  our  population  studied.  Unacceptable  red 
blood  cell  folatee  were  found  in  13  to  15% 
of  subjects  with  unacceptable  hematocrits. 
What  a  dilemma  we  find  ourselves  in!  What 
Is  the  folic  acid  content  of  our  food  supply? 
What  other  nutrients  such  as  vitamin  B,^, 
trace  minerals,  etc.,  may  be  limiting  nutri- 
ents for  optimam  hemoglobin  values? 

Vitamin  A 

The  first  laboratory  reports  we  received  on 
serum  vitamin  A  values,  I  must  confess, 
came  as  a  shock.  Twenty  percent  of  the  val- 
ues were  less  than  20  meg  and  up  to  40%, 
and  higher  in  some  children,  less  than  30 
meg.  When  we  compared  these  findings  of 
values  less  than  20  meg  with  our  survey  data 
from  Jordan,  Pakistan,  Brazil  and  Central 
America  we  were  concerned. 

The  rate  of  unacceptable  vitamin  A  levels 
ranges  from  4%  for  New  York  to  41%  for 
Texas,  with  the  other  states  ranging  between 
15%  and  25%.  Our  control  vitamin  A  serum 
sample  analysis  indicates  that  the  New  York 
laboratory  determined  higher  vitamin  A 
levels  (i.e.,  70  vs.  60  meg  per  100  ml)  than 
the  orther  laboratories.  This  may  be  a  partial 
explanation  and  indicates  that  the  unaccept- 
able vitamin  A  values  for  New  York  (up- 
state) were  underestimated. 

Low  vitamin  A  levels  are  related  to  specific 
age  groups  with  the  problem  being  particu- 
larly severe  in  the  age  group  from  0  to  16 
(Table  C). 

Even  though  the  overall  prevalence  is  low 
In  New  York,  nearly  20%  of  children  lees  than 


10  years  of  age  had  less  than  30  meg  vitamin 
A  per  100  ml  serum.  Negros  and  ^janlsh- 
.speaklng  subjects  of  Texas  had  the  highest 
rates. 

Severe  physical  lesions  of  vitamin  A  defi- 
ciency were  not  observed  ( that  is,  xerophthal. 
mia ) .  However,  follicular  hyperkeratosis 
suggestive  of  vitamin  A  deficiency,  was  noted 
In  1  %  of  all  children  under  six  years  of  age 
examined  with  3.6%  being  recorded  for 
Michigan.  Likewise,  it  was  observed  in  23% 
of  all  subjects  over  six  years  of  age. 

Bitot  spots  were  observed  in  22  subject*  of 
which  20  (under  six  years  of  age)  were  from 
Texas.  Again,  Bitot  spots,  per  se,  are  not  al- 
ways specifically  diagnostic  of  vitamin  A 
deficiency.  In  all  sincerity  we  did  not  expect 
to  see  any. 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  high 
prevalence  of  unacceptable  vitamin  A  serum 
levels,  we  are  bombarded  with  the  question— 
"So  what?  You  didn't  see  a  blind  child  due 
to  vitamin  A  deficiency  or  a  case  of  xeroph- 
thalmia." 

Our  goal  is  prevention  of  disease  and  in- 
surance of  optimal  nutrition.  If  your  child 
had  a  vitamin  A  serum  level  of  20  or  25  or 
28  meg  per  100  ml,  what  would  you  do?  We 
urgently  need  follow-up  evaluation  of  these 
children  to  determine  potential  effects  on 
"dark  adaptation"  and  epithelial  cell  struc- 
ture changes. 

Vitamin  C 

Approximately  lO'r  of  all  blood  samples 
Einalyzed  for  vitamin  C  were  below  0.20  mg 
per  100  ml  or  considered  as  "unacceptable." 
(Table  C)  There  Is  considerable  variation 
among  states,  with  less  than  1  %  found  in 
Michigan.  3".  In  New  York,  and  14%  in 
Louisiana.  Currently,  it  appears  that  vitamin 
C  nutrlture  is  a  regional  problem  related  to 
food  supplies  and  habits.  In  the  Texas  survey, 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  migrants 
during  two  seasons.  There  obviously  is  a  sea- 
sonal variation,  as  reported  by  Dr,  McGanity. 
The  Vitamin  C  problem,  when  It  does  occur, 
appears  not  to  be  related  to  any  specific  age 
group.  In  the  population  groups  having  the 
highest  prevalence  of  unacceptable  vitamin 
C  levels,  the  dentists  reported  a  3  to  5  %  prev- 
alence of  bleeding,  spongy  "scorbutic  type" 
gums. 

Serum  albumin 

Serum  albumin  levels  have  been  relatively 
acceptable  in  3  of  the  6  states,  with  only  3% 
to  4%  of  the  values  in  the  unacceptable 
range,  and  these  values  were  noted  primarily 
in  the  aged  group.  (Table  D)  In  Texas  and 
Louisiana  where  14%  to  16%  of  the  total 
sample  had  low  values,  the  highest  occur- 
rence was  in  the  age  group  50  and  older. 
However,  in  these  2  states  unacceptable 
serum  albumin  values  were  found  in  2%  to 
16%  of  the  one  (1)  to  16  year  age  group. 

Clinical  evidence  of  protein  malnutrition 
was  noted  by  the  several  cases  of  kvrashiorkor 
discovered  during  the  survey.  Likewise,  7 
cases  of  marasmus,  calorie-protein  malnu- 
trition, were  diagnosed,  hospitalized  and 
treated.  Other  physical  lesions,  such  as  dry 
hair,  easily  pluckable  hair,  and  winged 
scapula,  were  observed  In  a  number  of 
children. 

That  in  the  U.S.  such  eases  were  discovered 
In  a  random  sample  (albeit  a  biased  one  as 
regards  the  lower  quartlle  of  income  areas) 
Is  surprising.  All  of  us  would  prefer  to  think 
that  these  cases  would  normally  have  been 
recognized  by  the  family  or  the  neighbors 
and  brought  Into  the  medical  care  syst«n. 
We  too  often  Ignore  the  fact  that  health 
delivery  services  are  non-exisrent  for  many 
in  our  population.  If  they  do  exist,  they  are 
too  few  and  too  far  between.  It  Is  easy  to  say 
that  we  need  to  get  nutrition  Into  our  health 
delivery  system,  but  if  there  is  no  delivery 
system,  then  what? 

Thiamine  and  riboflavin 

The  percent  of  subjects  excreting  unac- 
ceptable  levels   of   thiamine   varied  among 
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states  from  4%  to  11%  with  the  greatest 
nroblem  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Riboflavin 
presented  a  pattern  similar  to  that  found 
with  vitamin  A.  Although  the  rates  of  un- 
acceptable urinary  excretion  are  lower,  4% 
to  21%  of  the  under  16  years  of  age  had  rates 
2  to  3  times  greater  than  in  the  adult  popu- 
lation (Table  E). 

GTOU-th  retardation  in  children  0-6  years 
of  age 
Our  anthropometric  data  have  not  been 
completely  analyzed  to  date.  Preliminary 
analysU  indicates  poor  growth  achievement. 
jV)r  example,  In  Texas  50  percent  of  the 
Spanish-American  children  and  30  percent 
of  the  Negro  children  fell  more  than  one 
standard  deviation  below  the  mean  for 
height.  The  median  height  for  age  curve  falls 
on  the  16th  percentile  level  of  the  Iowa 
growth  curve. 

X-rays  of  the  hand  and  wrist  were  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Stan  Garn.  Instances  of  delayed 

skeletal   maturation   were    found    In    every 

ethnic  group  in  each  of  the  5  states.  It  was 

most  severe  in  the  Spanish -American  chil- 
dren who  showed  a  delay  of  more  than  30%. 
Vitamin  D — rickets 
In  children  under  six  years  of  age  from 

0.4%    to   5%    had   clinical   signs  associated 

with    previous    vitamin    D    deficiency,    i.e. 

bowed  legs,  frontal  bossing  of  the  skull,  and 

beading  of  the  ribs.  Need  I  remind  you  that 

vitamin  D  rickets  were  virtually  eradicated 

30  years  ago  with  the  advent  of  vitamin  D 

enriched  whole  fluid  milk. 
We   were   successful    in    1965   In   getting 

vitamins  A  and  D  added  to  all  dried  skim 

milk  shipped   overseas    through   our   A.I.D 

program.  It  was  not  until  November   1968 

that  dried  skim  milk  distributed  by  USDA 

in  the  Pood  Commodity  Distribution  pro- 
gram required  enrichment  with  vitamins  A 

and  D.  Is  Rickets  reappearing?  What  Is  the 

cause?  Could  it  be  the  fad  to  shift  from  full 

fat  milk  to  skim  milk?  Could  It  be  the  lack 

of  education  of  the  consumer  regarding  the 

necessity  of  insuring  an  optimum  Intake  of 

vitamin  D  for  children?  Who  teaches  nutri- 
tion In  our  school  system? 
Personally  I  am  convinced  that  skim  milk 

for  poor  children  is  a  mighty  poor  Invest- 
ment. As  one  of   my  bureaucratic  friends 

asked,  "Isn't  it  better  than  nothing?"  In  that 

sense,  I  must  admit  to  a  feeble  "yes,"  but 

TABU   A.-SUMMARY:    UNACCEPTABLE    BIOCHEMICAL   VALUES,    PRELIMINARY    DATA,  5 

STATES 

IPercenl  unacceptable) 


with  little  enthusiasm.  For  children  showing 
evidence  of  caloric  insufficiency,  vltmaln  A 
and  D  problems,  the  food  of  choice  U  still 
whole  milk  enriched  with  vitamin  D. 
Goiter 
Again  this  is  a  disease  we  supposedly  erad- 
icated 40  years  ago.  In  fact  it  was  48  years 
ago  that  the  Michigan  Goiter  study  was 
initiated.  Our  findings  that  in  2  states  the 
overall  prevalence  of  enlarged  thyroid  was 
5  %  indicate  that  we  have  failed  to  eradicate 
the  disease.  The  salt  industry  once  thought 
that  I  had  Inadvertently  taken  a  crack  at 
them  by  stating  that  apparently  less  iodized 
salt  was  consumed  today  than  20  years  ago. 
For  example,  in  Michigan  in  1951,  62%  of  all 
table  salt  sold  was  iodized.  This  past  year 
only  51%  was  iodized.  Three  years  ago  we 
made  a  quick  check  of  52  vendors  of  pre- 
pared-prepackaged meals  and  found  only  2 
using  iodized  salt.  The  enrichment  of  salt 
with  iodine  was  based  on  an  average  con- 
sumption of  10  grams  per  day  (added  salt). 
What  is  the  table  salt  consumption  today? 
Current  dietary  surveys  do  not  supply  us 
with  this  information. 

Nutrition  in  preventive  medicine 
I  become  a  little  dlscourtiged  when  I  hear 
people  talk  about  the  delivery  of  health  and 
dental  care,  and  what  is  really  needed  is  to 
stress  prevention,  since  there  aren't  enough 
horses  to  deliver  the  care. 

Delivery  of  care  may  be  possible  if  you 
have  a  child  and  maternal  health  clinic,  or 
a  medical  school  and  a  hospital  available  to 
all.  In  many  of  the  areas  where  we  noted  the 
problems — in  the  rural  poor  areas,  on  the 
Indian  reeervatlons,  in  migrant  workers' 
camps — the  health  delivery  services  are  a  fig- 
ment of  someone's  imagination.  If  you  have 
to  go  50  to  100  miles  to  a  hospital,  and  if  you 
have  a  chance  to  have  your  child  visit  the 
hospital  once  in  five  years,  is  this  delivering 
health  services? 

I  am  convinced  that  nutrition  la  a  health 
problem.  It  Is  In  this  rein  that  we  need  to 
have  it  recognized,  assisted,  talked  about 
and  tavight  by  the  health  profession.  Like- 
wise, we  hope  that  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations coming  out  of  the  Wlilte  House  Con- 
ference vrtll  be  Implemented. 

The  problems  of  malnutrition  In  the 
United  States  are  due  to  a  number  of  causes. 
One  is  inadequate  Income.  You  can  take  any 


viewpoint  you  wish  about  guaranteed  In- 
come. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  are 
people  who  do  not  have  sufficient  food  nor 
money  to  buy  food,  and  we  need  to  develop 
a  system  to  deliver  it.  Current  systems  are 
ineffective. 

Another  thing  the  White  House  Conference 
came  up  with  was  a  series  of  reeonunenda- 
tions  dealing  with  education — education  of 
the  teachers,  the  medical  profession,  and  the 
consumer  (the  public).  This  again  takes 
people  trained  In  how  to  reach  people.  We 
don't  necessarily  need  the  Ph.  D.  biochemist 
and  nutritionist  working  In  the  field,  but 
we  do  need  teachers  to  teach  teachers  to 
teach  workers. 

I  don't  know  of  a  better  system  through 
which  to  reach  our  population  than  our 
current  school  system.  Preventive  medicine 
should  start  with  the  teenage  girl  who  next 
year  or  the  year  after  Is  going  to  be  a  mother, 
and  we  coiUd,  at  least,  start  preventing  the 
kinds  of  malnutrition  we  have  observed. 

What  about  the  mother  who  buys  imita- 
tion milk  without  knowing  that  It  is  exactly 
what  It  says — imitation?  Or,  the  one  who 
will  buy  skim  milk  (without  vitamin  D 
added)  because  it  Is  a  little  cheaper?  There 
is  no  reason  for  a  price  differential  for 
vitamin  D  milk.  I  hope  the  Dairy  Industry 
w^ill  correct  this  situation. 

And  probably  the  most  effective  way  of 
preventing  many  of  the  problems  of  mal- 
nutrition Is  through  the  assistance  of  the 
scientific  community  In  looking  at  the  find- 
ings and  determining  how  we  can  update  our 
food  enrichment  standards. 

There  is  no  reason  we  should  not  be  able 
to  prevent  much  of  the  anemia  we  found. 
At  the  same  time  we  need  to  have  more 
research  to  determine  If  these  anemias  are 
complicated  by  problems  of  folic  acid,  vita- 
min B,„  and  other  nutrients. 

In  the  United  States  I  challenge  you  to 
find  a  chicken  or  a  pig  that  isn't  fed  iodized 
salt;  nor  can  you  find  poultry  or  swine  farms 
not  feeding  a  well  balanced  nutritionally 
sound  ration.  If  the  animal  nutritionists 
can  do  this  Job  to  prevent  malnutrition, 
certainly  it  behooves  us  now  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  sociologists,  nutritionists,  econ- 
omists and  politicians  to  insrure  that  every 
child  in  the  United  States  receives  an  ade- 
quate, nutritious  diet.  For  adults,  sometimes 
I  give  up,  but  for  children  I  won't  give  up. 
Thank  you. 

TABLE  B 
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Hemoplobjn 

Hematocrit 

Vitamin  A 

Vitamin  C 

Riboflavin 

Thiamine  . 
Serum  albumin. 


tal 

New  York 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

Texas 

Louisiana 

?4 

10 

19 

18 

20 

42 

7? 

18 

26 

22 

24 

28 

?4 

4 

9 

17 

3 

in 

3 

0.4 

8 

12 

14 

IS 

4 

13 

10 

21 

15 

ft 

4 

6 

6 

10 

11 

10 

4 

4 

3 

16 

14 

Characteristic 


Hemoglobin 


Hematocrit 


Total  Percent 

known     unacceptable 


Total  Percent 

known       unacceptable 


TABLE  B 
NATIONAL  NUTRITION  SURVEY— 5-STATE  BIOCHEMISTRY  SUMMARY 


Hemoglobin 


Hematocrit 


Characteristic 


Total  Percent 

known     unacceptable 


Total 
known 


Percent 
unacceptable 


Sex  and  age:> 
Male: 

<6  years 

6  to  9  years 

10  to  16  years 

17  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

60  years  and  over. 
Female: 

<6  years 

6  to  9  years  _ 

10  to  16  years 

17  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

60  years  and  over. 


1  Unknowns  excluded. 


835 
973 
1.54< 
1,298 
417 
722 

705 
970 
1,550 
2,771 
67S 
953 


26 

Ml 

24 

983 

at 

I'SS 

23 

1.2>Z 

31 

414 

41 

716 

23 

801 

n 

M7 

IS 

1,91s 

2B 

2,78S 

14 

677 

20 

957 

17 
22 
22 
32 
41 
40 

IS 
29 
U 
24 
U 
19 


TABLE  C 


Total  known 

Male 

Female 

Poverty  income  ratio': 

<0.50       .    

0.50  to  0.99 

1.00  to  1.49 

1.50  to  1.99.. 

2.00  and  over 

Ethnic  (fOup>>: 

Negro 

White '. 


13.418 

24 

13,582 

22 

5,793 
7,625 

27 
22 

5,844 
7,738 

28 
19 
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Vitamin  A 


Vitamin  C 


1.553 
3.057 
1.446 
1.056 
2,642 

5.691 
5,597 


26 

1,566 

24 

3,064 

16 

1.462 

15 

1.076 

13 

2,701 

34 

6,060 

15 

5,706 

25 
24 
22 
22 
19 

27 
19 


Characteristic 


Total  Percent 

known     unacceptable 


Total 
known 


Percent 

unacceptable 


Total  known. 

Male    .- 

Female  


9  328 


24 


8,978 


10 


3  977 
5  351 


28 
21 


3  790 
5  188 


11 

10 
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Vitamin  A 


Vitamin  C 


Serum  albumin 


Serum  protein 


Characteristic 


Total 
known 


Percent 
unacceptable 


Total 
known 


Percent 

unacceptable 


Povtrty  income  ratio: ' 

<0.50 

0.50  to  0.99 

t*      1.00  to  1.19 

1.50  to  1.99 

2.00  ind  over 

Ethnic  groups:  > 

Negro 

White...- 

Sen  and  age:  > 
NUIa: 

<6  years 

6  to  9  years 

10  to  16  ye«rs 

17  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

60  years  and  over. 
K  Female: 

<6  years 

6  to  9  years 

10  to  16  years 

17  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

60  yezrspnd  over. 


1,145 

2,209 

920 

617 

1.392 

4,424 
3,294 


482 
644 
1,176 
769 
268 
638 

372 
631 
1,168 
1.891 
461 
828 


34 
32 
26 
19 
11 

23 

15 


51 

55 

38 

4 

1 

2 

56 

51 

36 

6 

2 

1 


1,035 

2,020 

879 

545 

1,332 

4.249 
3.260 


448 
563 
1.115 
771 
263 
630 

357 
566 

1.153 
1,842 

454 
816 


16 
9 
6 
9 
5 

12 
9 


8 
8 
9 
15 
14 
13 

10 

8 

9 

12 

10 

7 


Characteristic 

Sax  and  age:> 
Male: 

<6  years 

6  to  9  years 

10  to  16  yeai3 

17  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

60  years  and  over. 
Female: 

<6years 

6  to  9  years 

10  to  15  years 

17  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

60  years  and  over. 

>  Unknowns  excluded. 


Total  Percent 

known      unacceptable 


Total 

known 


Percent 
unacceputKa 


305 
451 
937 
619 
217 
527 

234 
409 
959 
1,422 
332 
657 


2 

10 
7 
6 
11 
12 

3 

7 
10 
15 
14 
14 


365 
464 
967 
629 

220 
540 

290 
431 
986 
1.446 
342 
677 


3 

5 
4 

8 
12 
13 

3 
3 
4 

12 
11 
12 


TABLE  E 


NATIONAL  NUTRITION  SURVEY -5-STATE  BIOCHEMISTRY  SUMMARY 


Riboflavin 


Thiamin 


_^     Characteristic 


Total  Percent 

known     unacceptable 


Total 
known 


Percent 
unacceptable 


'.Unknowns  excluded. 


TABLE  D.-NATIONAL  NUTRITION  SURVEY-MTATE  BIOCHEMISTRY  SUMMARY 


Characteristic 


Total  l<nown..- 

Mal« 

Female 

Povarty  Inoom*  ratio:' 

<D.50 

0.50toOJ9 

1.00  to  1.49 

1.50  to  1.99 

2.00  and  ovw 

Ethnic  groups:' 

Negro 

White 


Serum  albumin 

Serum  protein 

Total             Percent 
known     unacceptable 

Total 
known 

Percent 
unacceptable 

7.069                    10 

7,358 

8 

3.056                      8 
4.013                     12 

3,186 
4.172 

7 
8 

927 

1,792 

887 

573 

1.202 

2,608 
2.907 


13 

10 

9 

8 

4 

16 
S 


963 

1,831 

912 

591 

1,247 

2.756 
3.031 


7 
• 
6 
7 
6 

10 
6 


Total  known 

Male - 

Female 

Poverty  income  ratio:  > 

<0.50 

0.50  to  0.99 

1.00  to  1.49 

1.50  to  1.99 

2.00  and  over 

Ethnk:  groups:  > 

Negro 

White 

Sex  and  age:> 
Male: 

<6  years 

6  to  9  years 

10  to  16  years 

17  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

60  years  and  over. 
Female: 

<6  years 

6  to  9  years 

10  to  16  years 

17  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

60  years  and  over. 


6.702 


15 


5,453 


2.947 
3,755 


15 
15 


2,820 
3,633 


808 

1,696 

904 

506 

1,106 

2,358 
2,656 


376 
454 
880 
544 
179 
514 

286 
393 

890 

1,243 

290 

653 


21 

819 

16 

1,687 

IS 

888 

13 

510 

8 

1,065 

21 

2.268 

7 

2,514 

21 

349 

18 

421 

19 

856 

8 

519 

11 

181 

8 

494 

27 

269 

22 

371 

23 

851 

10 

1,220 

7 

287 

8 

635 

11 

12 
9 
7 
i 

13 
S 


5 
8 

16 
S 
4 
6 

4 
9 
13 

5 
6 
6 


>  Unknowns  excluded. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  SENATE  AT 

12:35PJkI. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  not  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  until  12:35  p.m.  today,  and  that 
morning  business  be  continued  until  that 
time.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MoGovERN)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Use  Made  of  Ftjnds  Appboj^iatkd 

Undxb  thb  Depabtment   of  Defxkse   Ap- 

psopuATTON  Act,   1971   Airo  the  Militaey 

CoNBTaucnoN  AppaoPKiATioN  Act,  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalatant  Secretary  of 

Defense,   reporting,   pursuant  to   law,   that 

no  use  was  made  of  funds  appropriated  In 

the   Deipartment   of   Defense   Appropriation 

Act,  1971  (Pli.  91-668)  and  the  Mmtaiy  Con- 

stucUon  Appropriation  Act.  1971    (Pi.  91- 

544) ,  during  the  period  July  1  to  December 

SI,  1970,  to  make  payments  under  contracts 


for  any  program,  project,  or  activity  In  a 
foreign  country  except  where,  after  consul- 
tation with  a  designee  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  it  was  determined  that  the  use, 
by  purchase  from  the  Treasury,  of  currencies 
of  such  country  acquired  pursuant  to  law 
was  not  feasible  for  the  reason  that  the 
Treasury  Department  was  not  holding  excess 
foreign  currencies  in  the  country  Involved; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Rxpoet  on  Gbants  to  State  foe  Public 

Assistance 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  "Grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance"  for  flscal  year 
1971  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  eupplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Approprlatloos. 

Repobt  on  Conclusion  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Plat- 
head    Reservation,    Mont.,    Plaintiff,    v. 
THE  United  States  of  Aiierica,  Defendant 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  un 
the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceedings 
regarding  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kcx)- 
tenal  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
Mont.,    plaintiff,    v.    The    United    States    of 
America,  defendant  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Proposed  Legislation  to  Authorize  Appro- 
priations   TO    Carrt    Out   the   Standard 
Reference  Data  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  leglalatloa 
to    authorize    appropriations    to    carry   out 
the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act  (with  sc- 
companylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Consumer  Product  Test  Methods 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled   "Consumer  Product  Test  Methods 
Act"    (with  accompanying  papers);    to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Authobizi  Appro- 
priations  OF   THE   Department   of   Com- 
merce To  Be  Available  Until  Expended  ob 
FOR  Periods  in  Excess  of  1  Tear 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Comnoerce. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  be  availatole  until  ex- 
pended or  for  periods  in  excess  of  1  year  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Oroahi- 

ZATION    OF    the    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE   DIS- 
TRICT OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  at  the  Oom- 
mlsBlon  on  the  Organization  otf  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  Dtetrlot  of  Columbia  trananlt- 
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ting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Oom- 
miaion    concerning    its    activities    to    date 
(with  accompanying  report);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Peoposed    Legislation    Providiho    for    the 

Sale  of  Forfeitsd  Distilled  Spirits,  Wufcs, 

AND  Beer 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
tnuusmittlng  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
sootlon  5688  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  to 
provide  for  the  sale  of  forfeited  dlstiUed 
rolrlte,  wines,  and  beer  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REPORT  ON  THE  INDONESIAN  DEBT 
RESCHSDULZNO 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Polldea  transmitting 
Its  Special  Report  on  the  Inrtoiaiwlan  Debt 
Beecheduling  (with  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Forel^  Relations. 

REPORT  OF  THE   COMPTROLLER  OBMZRAL 

A  letter  from  the  Oomptrrtler  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  purauant  to 
law,  a  report  on  problems  In  the  Department 
of  Housing   and   urban   Development  pro- 
gram for  rehabUitating  housing  to  provide 
homes  for  low-income  families  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed   Legisi-ation   to   B^xtend   the   Au- 
thorization  OF  THE   Appropriations  for 
the   Cabinet   Committee   on    Opportuni- 
ties FOR  Spanish-8j»eakino  People 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Dlrect<w,  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Opportunity  for  the  Span- 
ish Speaking,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  the  i^proprlationa  for  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speak- 
ing People  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Goivemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  first  review  of  the  phase- 
down  of  UJ9.  mlUtary  activities  in  Vietnam 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  our  defense  Industry  profit 
study,  made  pursuant  to  the  provlaloos  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1970,  approved  No- 
vember 19.  1969  (Public  lAW  91-121).  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  acquisition  of  major 
weapon  systems  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Certification  as  to  Adkquact  of 

Son.     BURVET     AND     tAND     CLASSIFICATTON 

Tualaton  Project,  Oregon 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  certi- 
fication as  to  adequacy  of  soil  survey  and 
land  classification  as  required  by  the  1954 
Appropriation  Act — Tualatin  Project,  Oregon 
(with  accompany  pi^rs) ;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ENVatONMKNTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS  FOB 

C^CTAIN  Legislativx  Provosals 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bnvlroninental  Protection  Agency  trans- 
mitting, pursiiant  to  law,  environmental 
impact  statements  for  the  four  legislative 
proposals  of  the  Knvironmental  Protection 
Agency  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Joint 
Resolution  Establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  as 
Amended 

A  letter  from  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legislation  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  American  Acaoemt  of  Arts 
AND  Lettbs,  1970 
A  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  official  report  of  the 
Academy  for  the  year  1970  (with  acoconpany- 
Ing  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Reports    CoNCERNmo    Visa    Petitions    Ap- 
proved   BY    THE    Immigration    and    the 
Naturalization  Service 
A  letter  from  the   Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration     and     Naturalization     Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  con- 
cerning visa  petitions  whlx^h  the  Service  has 
approved  according  the  benefidanes  of  such 
petitions  third  preference  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence claaslfioation   (with  accompanying  re- 
ports); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
A  letter  from  the  National  Quartermaster, 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  UJ9.A.,  Inc^ 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  flnanrla] 
report  as  of  September  30,  1970,  a  recruiting 
pamphlet,  and  proceedings  of  the  National 
Convention  held  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
October  9-14,  1970  (with  aoootnpanylng  ma- 
terial); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Mujtart  Order  of  thz 

Purple  Heart 
A  letter  fn^n  the  Adjutant  General,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  financial  report  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
U.S.A.  for  fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Interim  Compliance  Panel 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
Interim  Compliance  Panel  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  December  81,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying repMt);  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  I«gislation  for  tecs  Continuation 
OF  Programs  Authorized  Under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunitt  Act  of  1964 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Economic    Opportunity,    transmitting    pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964   (with  ac- 
companying papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfwe. 

Report  of  e;conomic  Development 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
financial,  technical,  and  planning  assistance 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  to  enable  com- 
munities to  overcome  severe  problems  of  high 
unemployment  and  low  family  incotnee,  im- 
plemented by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966,  To  Extend  the  Authorizationb  for 
Titles  I  Through  V  Trrouob  Fiscal  Tear 
1972 
A  letter  fnun  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations for  titles  I  through  V  through 
ascal  year  1972  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETTITONS 
Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McGovERN)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Appropriations: 

"Joint  Rxbolution 
"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  urging  Ooogress  and  all  Involved 
ofllcials  to  implexnrait  the  reoommendations 
of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Indian 
problems. 

"  'Whereas,  the  Montana  governor's  task 
force  on  Indian  problems  has  adopted  the 
foUowlng  rsaolution  concerning  the  alloca- 
tion of  federal  funds : 

"Whereas,  a  majority  of  Amerloan  Indians 
now  live  off  reservations,  andi 

"  "Whereas,  due  to  budgetary  limitations, 
the  services  of  the  B\ireau  of  Imllan  Affairs 
and  Indian  Health  Division  of  the  Publlb 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  Healtlh. 
Education  and  Welfare  have  be«i  limited 
largely  to  residents  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and 

"  'Whereas,  such  limitations  are  gravely 
prejudicial  to  the  devtiopment.  security  and 
wi^are  of  Indians  both  oo  and  off  iceeiva- 
tions, 

'"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Montana  Governor's  Indian  Taak  Force,  meet- 
ing this  4th  day  of  April.  1970.  at  BllUnga, 
Montana,  urge  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
BufDdent  funde  for  the  Bnreau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  [for]  the  Indian  Health  Divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Healtlh  Serrloe  to  [pro- 
vide for  adequate  patient]  services  to  Indians 
residing  off  the  reservations,  as  well  as  those 
living  on  the  reservations,  whether  they  be 
treaty  or  non-treaty  Indians,  to  the  end  that 
the  United  States  meet  Its  responsibilities 
to  the  Indian  people  regardless  of  where 
they  may  live  or  work  or  what  technical  legal 
status  they  may  hold",  and  further,  that 
these  funds  be  supplemental  to  the  funds 
now  being  provided  for  Indian  programs,  and 
"  'Whereas,  in  chapter  819,  laws  of  1969. 
the  Montana  legislative  assembly  declared 
it  a  policy  of  this  state  to  assist  all  Indians 
whether  they  reside  on  reservations  or  not. 
"  'Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

"  "That  they  fully  concur  In  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Governor's  Indian  Task  Force 
and  tirge  Congress  and  all  concerned  or  in- 
volved officials  to  initiate  or  support  any 
legislative  or  other  action  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  recommendations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Task  Force. 

"  'Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Montana  congreasional  delegation,  the 
special  subcommittee  on  Indian  education, 
national  and  area  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Congresswomen  Julia  Butler  Hansen  of 
Washington,  the  President  and  Vloe-Pred- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Indian  Opportunity.' " 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  tiie 
State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Ocanmlttee 
on  Banking.  Hntwlng  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"HOUBB    Concuuuemt    RcsoLUTioir    No.    614 

"A  ooncurrent  resolution,   Memortallrtng 

the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  to  Instruct 
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and  direct  the  Treaaury  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue,  In  conjunction  with 
the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  anlver- 
sary  of  the  United  States,  a  two  dollar  bill 
or  aome  other  denomination  of  the  ciurency 
of  the  United  States  depleting  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial,  "The  Shrine 
of  Democracy",  thereon. 

"Whereas,  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial, located  In  the  scenic  Black  Hills  area 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  has  been  offl- 
claiUy  proclaimed  as  "The  Shrine  of  Democ- 
racy' and  Is  recognized  as  a  national  monu- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has 
played  a  vital  .role  in  the  recognition  and 
financing  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial;   and 

"Whereas,  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial has  been  acclaimed  a  national  and 
International  reputation  and  Is  visited  an- 
nually by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
from  throughout  the  country  and  from 
many  foreign  nations;  and 

"Whereas,  the  portrayal  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  envisaged  our 
national  heritage  and  the  religious,  social 
and  econocnlc  freedoms  for  which  It  stands; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  g^eat  Americans  enshrined 
by  this  Memorial,  Presidents  George  Wash- 
ington, Thcunas  Jefferson,  Abraham  lincoln 
and  TTieodore  Roosevelt,  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  founding  fathers  of  aome  of 
the  most  meaningful  traditions  Incumbent  to 
our  way  of  life;  as  Inspirations  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  preservation  and 
safeguarding  of  a  democratic  society,  and, 
as  courageous  and  faithful  defenders  of  the 
basic  principles  underlying  out  form  of 
government  by  having  dedicated  themselves 
to  overcoming  what  during  their  resi>ectlve 
times  were  considered  and  are  now  recog- 
nized as  some  of  the  greatest  trials  which 
our  system  of  free  democracy  has  confronted; 
and 

"Whereas,  as  was  true  In  the  past  and  la 
now  true  during  present  tlmei  of  national 
and  international  strife  and  conflict,  it  Is 
necessary  and  proper  that  the  symbols  of 
freedom  auid  democracy  be  emphasized  and 
brought  before  the  people  by  their  govern- 
mental representatives;  and 

"Whereas.  It  has  been  the  custom  and 
policy  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  utilize  the  likenesses  of  the 
outstanding  and  Immortal  leaders  of  this 
country  of  various  series  and  denominations 
of  our  currency;  and 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  a  representation  of 
the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial, 
'The  Shrine  of  Detnocrsuiy,"  on  a  two  dollar 
bill  or  some  other  denomination  of  our  cur- 
rency by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  would  serve  as  a  dally  re- 
minder of  the  spirit  and  Ideals  of  all  Amerl- 
tMXs: 

"Whereas,  in  1976  the  United  States  win 
be  celebrating  the  bicentennial  anniversary 
of  its  founding;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  should  play  a  significant  role  In 
the  nation's  observance  of  its  200th  anni- 
versary : 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  C!on- 
gress  of  the  United  States  be  memorialized 
to  take  whatever  action  might  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  the  Jnstructlon  and  di- 
rection of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  issue.  In  conjunction  with 
the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States,  a  two  dollar  bill 
or  some  other  denomination  of  the  currency 
of  the  United  States  depicting  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial,  "The  Shrtne 
of  Democracy,"  thereon:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  if  it  be  deter- 
mined by   the  Treasury  Department  of  the 


United  States  that  it  need  no  instruction  or 
direction  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  this  Resolution,  that  It  Initiate  and  im- 
plement whatever  action  it  might  take  to 
accomplish  Its  objective;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  the  offices 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Spwaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  delegation  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  March  10,  1971. 

"Concurred  in  by  the  Senate  March  12, 
1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Senate   Resolution   No.    13 
"A  resolution  petitioning  the  members  of  the 

United  States  Congress  to  support  a  bill 

introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 

to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 

"Whereas,  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  apply  to  the  Com- 
monjrealth  of  Kentucky;  and 

"whereas,  daylight  saving  time  works  an 
unusual  hardhlp  in  some  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky as  a  result  of  the  State's  geographical 
location;  and 

"Whereas,  Representative  Tim  Lee  Carter, 
In  compliance  with  a  request  from  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Wendell  H.  Ford,  Introduced 
H.R.  15276  in  the  91st  Congress  to  lessen  the 
hardship  of  daylight  saving  time  In  Ken- 
tucky by  shortening  Daylight  Saving  Time  In 
the  United  States  to  the  period  between  Me- 
morial Day  and  Labor  Day;  and 

"Whereas,  H.R.  15276  failed  of  passage  in 
the  91st  Congress:  and 

"Whereas,  Representative  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Joined  by  Representative  Romano  L.  Maz- 
zoll,  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress on  March  9,  1971.  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form lime  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  day- 
light saving  time  begin  on  Memorial  Day 
and  end  on  Labor  Day  of  each  year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  passage  of  Representative 
Carter's  and  Representative  MazzoU's  bill  will 
remove  much  of  the  hardship  created  by 
daylight  saving  time  in  Kentucky; 

"Now,  therefore.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky: 

"1.  That  the  Kentucky  Senate  endorses 
the  provisions  of  Representative  Tim  Lee 
Carter's  and  Representative  Romano  L.  Maz- 
zoU's  bill  and  urges  the  Congroas  of  the 
United  States  to  take  favorable  action  on 
that  bill. 

"2.  That  attested  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
the  House  of  Representativee  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  Kentucky's 
Oongreeaional  delegation." 

A  Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Maaaachueetta:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

'■RESOLtmONS    MZMOalALIZING    THE    CONGRESS 
OF    THE    UnTTED    STATES   TO    ENACT    LEGISLA- 
TION  Phovidino   for  a  Federal   Study   of 
Airport  Noise  and  Operations 
"Whereas.   The   noise   engendered   by   the 
operation  of  airports  has  Impaired  the  physi- 
cal, peychc^oglcal   and  social  well  bedng  of 
Inhabitants    of    airp>oirt    communltiee:    now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  federal  study  of  the 
physical  and  social  effects  of  such  noise  on 


the  Inhabitants  of  airport  communities;  and 
be  It  further 

■'Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  members  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March 
4.  1971. 

"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  March  10 
1971" 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance : 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  adopt  the  President's 
Proposed  Revenue  Sharing  Program  now 
under  its  consideration,  and  citing  the 
need  Tor  immediate  financial  assistance  to 
the  State  and  local  governments  for  meet- 
ing the  critical  problems  Jaclng  tbem 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein; 

"  'Whereas,  the  fiscal  crisis  at  state  and 
local  levels  has  become  the  overriding  prob- 
lem of  Intergovernmental  relations  and  of 
continuing  a  viable  federal  system,  and  the 
very  evident  solution  to  this  problem  is  a 
meaningful  sharing  of  federal  income  tax 
resources;  and 

"  'Whereas,  on  January  22.  1971  President 
Nixon  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  pro- 
posed "that  the  Congress  make  a  $16  MUlon 
Investment  in  renewing  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments," calling  for  (5  billion  In  new  funds 
for  General  Revenue  Sharing  and  approxi- 
mately $10  billion  oT  existing  categorical 
grant-in-aid  monies  and  $1  billion  of  new 
funds  for  8j>ecial  Revenue  Sharing;  and 

"'Whereas,  the  $11  billion  proposed  for 
state  and  local  governments  as  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  would  be  for  the  six  broad  pur- 
poses of  rural  development,  education,  law 
enforcement,  transportation,  Job  training  and 
urban  development  and  within  these  six 
broad  categories  the  states  and  localities 
would  make  decisions  on  how  funds  would  be 
spent  with  few  strings  or  restrlctlonB  at- 
tached: and 

"  "Whereas,  the  President's  program  for 
General  Revenue  Sharing  calling  for  an  esti- 
mated $5  bUlion  for  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
and  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  equal 
to  1.3  per  cent  of  the  federal  individual  In- 
come tax  base;  and 

"  'Whereas,  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  would  provide  for: 

"  ■  ( 1 )  distribution  of  funds  to  the  fifty 
states  on  a  i>er  capita  basis  with  adjustments 
for  revenue  effort:   and 

"  '(2)  inclusion  of  all  cities,  counties  and 
townships  on  the  basis  of  a  clearly  defined 
and  equitable  "passrthrough"  formula:  and 
'"(3)  no  federal  program  or  project  re- 
strictions or  "strings"  connected  with  their 
use;   and 

Whereas,  Immediate  enactment  of  the 
President's  Revenue  Sharing  Program  by  the 
Congress  would  mean  that  South  Dakota 
would  receive  $19  million  as  Its  share  of  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  funds  during  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  of  the  program  which 
would  be  divided  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  among  the  state  and  Its  political  sub- 
divisions: 

"  'Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Rep>resentatlve8  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the 
Legislature  does  hereby  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  imme- 
diate action  to  adopt  the  President's  Pro- 
posed Revenue  Sharing  Program  now  under 
its  consideration  in  order  to  assist  In  meet- 
ing the  Immediate  needs  of  state  and  local 
governments  in  solving  the  critical  problems 
facing  them;  and 

"  'Be  It  further  resolved,  that  adoption  of 
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this  Concurrent  Resolution  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  In  no 
trey  Is  Intended  to  detract  from  or  lessen  the 
legislative  Intent  expressed  by  the  Legis- 
lature In  its  earlier  enactment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  503  calling  on  Congress 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  purpxjse  of  proposing  con- 
stitutional revenue  sharing:    and 

"  'Be  It  further  resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  forth- 
with to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Dnlted  States. 

■"Adopted  by  the  House  March  18,  1971. 

"  'Concurred  In  by  the  Senate  March  18, 

1971.'  " 

A  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"A   joint   resolution    of    the    Senate    and 
HorsE   OF  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Montana  urging  Congress  and  all  in- 
volved officials  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations  of   the   Governor's   Task 
Force  on  Indian  Problems 
"Whereas,    the    Montana    governor's    task 
force  on  Indian  problems  has  adopted  the 
following   resolution    concurring   In   certain 
recommendations  made  by  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  Senate : 

"  'Whereas.  Report  No.  91-501  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  United  States  Senate  made  the  follow- 
ing numbered  recommendations  with  regfird 
to  the  administration  and  funding  of  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act,  to  wit: 

"  •48.  That  each  state  applying  for  a  John- 
son-O'Malley contract  should  be  required  to 
submit  a  definite  plan  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  Its  Indian  students. 

"  '49.  That  better  accountability  and  eval- 
uation procedures  should  be  instituted  at 
state  and  local  levels. 

"  '50.  That  Indians  should  be  Involved  In 
the  planning,  executing  and  evaluating  of 
Johnson-O'Malley  programs.  A  state  or  dis- 
trict's Johnson-O'Malley  plan  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Indian  partici- 
pants. 

■"51.  That  technical  assistants  should  be 
hired  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  work 
with  local  agencies.  State  departments  of 
education  and  Indian  participant  groups  in 
helping  to  identify  special  Indian  needs  and 
In  developing  programs  which  would  meet 
tho.se  needs. 

"  '52.  That  Johnson-O'Malley  funding 
should  not  be  conditioned  by  the  presence 
of  tax-exempt  land. 

"  '53.  That  the  expanded  contracting  au- 
thority authorized  by  the  Act's  1936  amend- 
ment should  be  utilized  for  the  development 
of  curriculum  relevant  to  Indian  culture 
and  the  training  of  teachers  of  Indian 
students. 

"  '54.  That  tribes  and  Indian  communi- 
ties should  be  added  to  the  list  of  agencies 
with  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can 
negotiate  Johnson-O'Malley  contracts  and 
that  full  use  be  made  of  this  new  contract- 
ing authority  to  permit  tribes  to  develop 
their  own  education  and  programs,  and 

"  'Whereas,  the  Governor's  Indian  Task 
Force  of  the  State  of  Montana  meeting  in 
Billings  on  this  4th  day  of  April  1970  con- 
curs in  said  recommendations  and  wishes 
to  expres.s  Its  full  support  of  the  same, 

"  'Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that 
recommendatlcn.-;  numbered  48  through  54 
inclusive,  of  said  report  are  fully  endorsed 
by  the  Governor's  Indian  Task  Force,  and 
the  Task  Pc»rce  further  tirges  all  concerned 
units  and  responsible  officers  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Montana  Legis- 
lature take  appropriate  action  to  implement 
said   recommendations."  " 

"Now.    therefore,    be    it    resolved    bv    the 


Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana : 

"That  they  fully  concur  In  the  resolution 
of  the  governor's  task  force  on  Indian  prob- 
lems and  urge  Congress  and  all  concerned 
or  involved  officials  to  initiate  or  support  any 
legislative  or  other  actdon  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  recommendations  of  the  gov- 
ernor's task  force. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Montana  congressional  delegation,  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  on  infitHn  education,  na- 
tional and  area  offices  of  the  bureau  of  In- 
dian affairs,  the  secretary  of  the  Interior, 
congresswoman  Julia  Butler  Hansen  of 
Washington,  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  national 
council   on   Indian   opportunity." 

A    resolution    of    the    Legislature   of   the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Ooramittee   on   Labor   and    Public   Welfare: 
"Resolutions  Memoralizing   the   Congress 
OF  the  UNrrsD  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion  Providing   for  a   Minimum  Wage  of 

Two   EhSLLARS 

"Whereas,  Every  man  who  labors  Is  worthy 
of  a  decent  living  wage;  and 

"Whereas:,  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
oontintially  from  year  to  year;  therefore  be 
It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachuetts  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
\-ldlng  for  a  minimum  wage  of  two  dollars; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  senit  forthwith  by  the  State  Secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and 
to  each  member  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

"House  of  Repreeentatlves,  adopted,  March 
4,  1971. 

"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  March 
10,  1971." 

A    resolution   of   the   Legislature   of    the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
"Resolutions  Memorializino  the  Congress 

OF  THE  United  States  To  Establish  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  the  Commonwealth 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  right  of  every  veteran 
to  be  accorded  the  honor  of  a  burial  In  a 
national  place  of  honor;  and 

"Whereas,  Out  of  the  ninety-eight  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  none  In  the  New  England  area;  and 

"Whereas,  The  saturation  point  of  these 
cemeteries  is  rapidly  being  reached  and  the 
need  for  new  land  is  pressing:  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  leglsla- 
lon  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  In  the  Commonwealth;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  tlie  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Vbuch 
4.  1971. 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  March  10, 
1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Milwaukee  County  requesting  welfare 
legislation  granting  authority  to  counties  to 
make  limited  use  of  vendor  and  voucher 
payments  In  APDC  without  loss  of  reim- 
bursement of  Federal  share  of  such  aid:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner-O'Day 
Act  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof  to  other 
severely  handicapped  individuals  who  are 
not  blind,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-41). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  795.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  com  feed  grain  bases 
(Rep.  No.  92-43). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

S.  1330.  An  original  bUl  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  funds  for  making  payments  on 
certain  pre-1934  bonds  of  the  Philippines,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-44).  which 
was  read  the  first  and  second  times  and  order- 
ed placed  on  the  calendar. 

riots,  civil  and  criminal  disorders COLLEGE 

CAMPUS  DISORDERS SECOND   DTTZRIM   REPORT 

OF   THE   COMMrrTEE   ON    GOVERNMENT   OPERA- 
TIONS    (S.    REPT.     92-42) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  150,  adopted  August  11,  1967, 
submitted  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  entitled 
"Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders, 
College  Campus  Disorders,  Second  Inter- 
im Report,"  with  additional,  minority, 
and  individual  views,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  81.  A  resolution  authorizing  supple- 
mental expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  Inquiries  and  investigations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMTITEE 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  "Williams),  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare,  I 
submit  the  favorable  report  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Prank  Charles  Carlucd  HI,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  Director  of  the  Oflfice 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 


PTT.T.C;  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

INTRODUCED 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1311.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  privileges 
against  disclosure  of  confidential  Informa- 
tion and  the  sources  of  information  obtained 
by  newsmen.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GUKNET)  : 

S.  1312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  1969,  to  provide  for  an  ertenslon  of 
the  date  on  which  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  shall  submit  Its  final 
report.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BEU.MON)  : 
S.  1313.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Cheyenne -Arapaho  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa.' .'pproved  October  31.  1967   (81   Stat 
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837) .  RefeiTwl  to  the  Oconmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
8.   1314.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Lynn  Oalllmore.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  tlxe  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    hliMelf,    Mr. 
Chttkch,  Mr.  Haxt,  Mr.  Inoutk,  Mr. 
Mathias,  and  Mr.  Pastors)  : 
S.  1315.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed:  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hbuska) : 
S.  1316.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  aa  amended,  so 
as  to  increase  from  60  to  80  per  centtmi  the 
amount  that  may  be  paid  as  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  share  of  the  costs  of  any  ooopera- 
tlve  meat  Inspection  program  carried  out  by 
any  State  under  such  section.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
SMrrH)   (by  request) : 
S.  1317.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  scholarships  to  se- 
lected   persons   for   education    in  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  other  health  professions.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
8.  1318.  A  bill  to  deny  tax  exemption  un- 
der section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  organizations  which  use  any  of 
their  Income  or  funds  for  political  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.   1319.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Elzbleta 
Kuznecka.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett,   Mr.    CnsTis,    Mr.    Dou,    Mr. 
BaviN,  Mr.  Paknin,  Mr.  CSoLOWATxa, 
Mr.  QtraNKT,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
3.  1320.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  separation  of 
Federal   powers   by   am.endlng   the   National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  for  trial  of 
unfair  labor   practice  cases  in  the  United 
States  district  court,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(by  unanimous  consent). 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1331.  A   bin  to  amend   title  37,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  from  1  to  3  years 
the  period  that  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  has  following  his  retirement  to  select 
hlB  home  for  purj>oses  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  under  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1322.  A  bill  to  provide  excess  storm  lose 
reinsurance  for  commercial  fishing  fleets. 
Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1323.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  US.  district  Judges.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE : 
8.  1324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlzuko 
Oklnaka;  and 

8.  1326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Persad 
Morris  and  Zorlna  All  Morris.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  132C.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  607  ol  title 
10  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  re- 
tirement of  clvlltan  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  1327.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Colin  Alvln 
Ward.  Referred  to  the  Oonamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary:  and 

8.  1328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  certain  exceptions 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  while  on  temporary  duty.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL : 

S.  1329.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Natural  Resources  and  Land-use 


Planning  Commission  for  Alaska.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance)  : 
8.  1330.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment  of   the   Republic   of   the   Philippines 
funds  for  making  payments  on  certain  pre- 
1934  bonds  of  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes;   placed  on  calendar. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
8.  1331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden  eligibil- 
ity of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial  as- 
sistance,   to   Improve    the   quality   of   such 
schools,    and    for    other    purposes.    Referred 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK; 
S.  1332.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1333.  A  bill  to  require  the  Comptroller 
General  to  gather  and  compile  Information 
with  respect  to  the  reprogrsimlng  of  ap- 
propriated funds  and  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  Members  of  the  Congrress;  and 

S.  1334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  require  that  the 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year  contain  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  indirect  expenditures 
made  through  the  Federal  tax  system.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mans- 
fTELD,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Hhtjska,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Rrsicorp,  Mr. 
CuRTia,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  PVl- 
■RioHT,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Humphret,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Thxtr- 
mond.  Mr.  Metcalt,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Gttknbt,  Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
McGovEHN,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  iNOtrrB,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Domi- 
NiCK,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bcall,  Mr. 
Hollings,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  GoLSWATsa,  Mr.  BooGS,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Tunnbt.  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  ScRWZiKER,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Fan- 
NXN,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  McInttre,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Proxttt,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  jAvrrs.  liis.  Smith,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Miller)  : 
S.  1335.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Secxirlty  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  : 
8.  1336.  A  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  premium  for  participation  in  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
established  by  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr,  MONDALE: 
S.  1337.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  payment 
(subject  to  any  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
generally  applicable)  for  whole  blood  fur- 
nished an  Individual  under  the  program  of 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    EAGLETON    (by    request): 
8.  1338.  A   bill    to   authorize   the    govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  cer- 
tain fees; 

S.  1339.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  issue  obligations  to  finance  Dis- 


trict capital  programs,  to  provide  Federal 
funds  for  District  of  Columbia  Instltutlona 
of  higher  education,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1955,  relating  to  school  fare  subsidy  for 
transportation  of  schoolchildren  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  fo  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  1341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  grant  for  certain  mass 
transportation  projects  and  to  remove  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  amount  of  grant  as- 
sistance which  may  be  made  available  in  any 
one  State; 

S.  1342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  19S4  to  authorize 
grants  for  comprehensive  long-range  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  balanced  state- 
wide or  regional  transpwrtation  systems;  and 

S.  1343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Tranportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  grants 
to  assure  tuleqtiate  commuter  service,  and 
to  permit  a  State  to  elect  to  use  funds  from 
the  highway  trust  f  imd  to  achieve  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  1344.  A  bill  to  revise  and  improve  na- 
tional transportation  jjrograms.  Ordered  to 
be  held  at  the  desk. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1311.  A  bill  tx)  provide  certain  priv- 
ileges against  disclosure  of  confidential 
information  and  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion obtained  by  newsmen.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    newsmen's   PRIVILEGE   ACT   Or    1B71 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 
of  1971,  a  bill  which  Congress  should 
enact  to  resolve  a  conflict  among  the  U5. 
courts  of  appeals  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  and  supremely  im- 
portant free  press  guarantee  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

This  legislation  provides  that  newsmen 
shall  not  be  required  by  any  court,  grand 
jury,  agency,  department,  or  commission 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  either  House 
of  Congress,  to  disclose  any  confidential 
information  obtained  by  them  in  their 
capacity  as  newsmai.  The  bUl  further 
provides  that  newsmen  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  source  of  any  in- 
formation received  in  a  professiaial 
capacity. 

Under  this  pixjposal,  the  newsmen's 
privilege  to  maintain  the  confidentiality 
of  his  news  sources  is  subject  to  two  rea- 
sonable quallflcatlons:  First,  the  privilege 
does  not  apply  to  the  source  of  any  al- 
legedly defamatory  information  in  a  case 
where  the  defendant,  in  a  civil  action  for 
defamation,  asserts  a  defense  based  upon 
the  source  of  such  information.  Second, 
the  privilege  shall  not  apply  to  the  source 
of  any  information  conceriTing  the  de- 
tails of  any  grand  jury  or  oilier  proceed- 
ing which  was  required  to  be  secret  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Finally, 
the  bill  establishes  procedures  for  divest- 
ing the  privilege  when  there  is  substan- 
tial e\'idence  that  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion held  confidential  by  the  newsman  is 
required  to  prevent  a  threat  to  human 
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life,  of  espionage,  or  of  foreign  aggres- 

SiOZL 

nssr  intbooucxd  bt  senator  cappiz  or 

KAN^,.1.- 

lir.  President,  the  Newsmen's  Privi- 
lege Act  is  of  special  significance  to  me, 
because  it  was  first  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  one  of  my  distinguished  pred- 
ecessors, the  late  Senator  Arthur  Cap- 
per. Senator  Capper  served  Kansas  and 
the  Nation  for  40  years  in  the  seat  which 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  occupy. 

The  original  author  of  this  pro(>osal, 
quite  fittingly,  was  a  newspaperman.  Mr. 
Capper  was  born  In  Gamett,  Kans.,  in 
1865.  He  attended  the  common  and  high 
schools,  learned  the  printing  trade,  and 
subsequently  became  a  newspaper  re- 
porter. Before  entering  public  service, 
Mr.  Capper  became  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  Capper's 
Weekly,  Capper's  Parmer,  the  Household 
magazine,  and  other  publications,  as  well 
as  the  owner  of  two  radio  stations. 

Perhaps  Senator  Capper  was  prompted 
to  Introduce  the  Newsmen's  Privilege 
Act  by  an  incident  which  happened 
In  Topeka — an  incident  widely  reported 
In  the  national  press.  An  editorial  writer 
for  the  Topeka  State  Journal  named  E. 
B.  Chapman  had  been  reporting  on  a 
topic  of  perennial  Interest:  conditions 
of  vice  in  the  city.  Mr.  Chapman  w&s 
hauled  Into  police  court,  and  when  he 
refused  to  divulge  his  confidential 
sources,  claiming  a  first  amendment 
privilege  to  remain  silent,  he  was  fined 
$25. 

While  this  incident  no  doubt  rankled 
the  Senator,  I  rather  suspect  the  News- 
men's Privilege  Act  was  prompted  by 
Mr.  Capper's  long  experience  in  jour- 
nalism, and  his  deep  imderstanding  of 
the  requirements  of  a  truly  free  press. 

THE  CASE  or   JOHN  PETER   ZENGER 

Newsmen  have  been  struggling  with 
courts  over  the  question  of  "privilege" 
since  the  earliest  days.  When  newsmen 
have  been  faced  with  threats  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  refusing  to  divulge 
their  confidential  news  sources,  they 
have  consistently  followed  the  example 
of  the  uncanonized  saint  of  American 
journalism — John  Peter  Zenger. 

Zenger  was  born  in  Germany  in  1697, 
came  to  New  York  in  1711,  learned  the 
printer's  trade,  and  in  1733  began  to 
publish  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal. 

This  paper  was  the  outlet  for  sentiment 
against  Col.  Wi!liam  Co.sby,  Governor  of 
the  Province,  and  Zenger  engaged  in  a 
continual  newspaper  war  with  his  rival, 
the  administration's  Gazette.  As  Zenger 
was  not  good  at  writing  English,  most  of 
his  metenal  was  supplied  by  others  in  the 
antiadministratlon  party. 

Zenger  was  charged — by  Information, 
as  the  grand  .iury  did  not  indict — with 
making  "false  scandalous  malicious  and 
seditious  publication."  No  direct  effort 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  get  him  to 
tell  the  source  of  the  articles — Derhaps 
none  could  be  made,  as  Zenger  himself 
was  a  defendant  and  could  not  be  forced 
to  testify.  Instead,  by  proclamation,  Gov- 
ernor Cosby  offered  £50  "to  such  persons 
who  shall  discover  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  said  scandalous,  virulent  and  se- 
ditious reflections  contained  in  the  said 


journal's  or  printed  newspapers,  to  be 
paid  to  the  person  or  persons  discovering 
the  same,  as  soon  as  such  author  or 
authors  shall  be  convicted." 

Pending  his  trial  Zenger  stayed  in  jail 
for  want  of  £400  bail,  publishing  his 
newspaper  from  his  cell  with  the  help  of 
1-iis  wife.  Two  lawyers  were  disbarred 
when  they  appeared  for  him  and  ob- 
jected to  the  due  commissioning  of  his 
judges,  but  when  his  case  was  finally  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury,  he  was  acquitted  in  "a 
small  time.  " 

Zenger's  case  shows  that  concealment, 
by  a  journalist,  of  the  origin  of  articles 
critical  of  the  Government,  was  an  im- 
portant question  in  the  colonies  200  years 
ago. 

The  issue  has  become  more  important 
as  time  has  passed.  In  1949  the  New  York 
Law  Revision  Commission  collected  and 
l.iublished  dozens  of  cases,  reported  and 
unreported,  in  which  newsmen  have  been 
cited  for  contempt  because  they  have  in- 
sisted that  the  identity  of  tlieir  sources  is 
privileged  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
newsmen  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
keep  confidential  their  sources  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  a  curious  state  of  affairs 
when  newsmen,  in  exercising  their  right 
to  be  part  of  a  "free  press,"  must,  from 
time  to  time,  serve  terms  in  prison  for 
contempt  of  court.  I  beUeve  the  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  right  cannot  be  con- 
temptuous of  Federal  courts,  or  any  other 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Newsmens  Privilege  Act  of  1971  will  serve 
to  perfect  the  promise  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers made,  that  men  cannot  be  free 
without  a  free  and  uninhibited  press  to 
serve  them. 

THE    riRST    AMENDMENT    CCAEANTEE 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  declares  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 
It  is  undisputed  today  that  this  mandate 
proscribes  abridgment  of  free  speech  and 
press  not  only  by  the  legislative  branch, 
but  also  by  the  executive  and  the  judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  President,  newsmen  cannot  meet 
their  obligation  as  members  of  the  press 
without  full  opportunity  to  gather  news- 
worthy information  from  confidential 
sources.  The  gathering  of  pertinent  In- 
formation prior  to  publication  consti- 
tutes an  inseparable  and  indispensible 
phase  of  the  overall  news  effort.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  there  can  be  no  dissemi- 
nation of  information  without  collection 
of  information.  Therefore,  imreasonable 
governmental  interference  with  the  col- 
lection of  newsworthy  information  is  in- 
imical to  a  free  press. 

There  Is  ample  authority  to  support 
this  basic  premise.  The  courts  have  rec- 
ognized that  all  legitimate  activities  in- 
cidental to  dissemination  of  the  news 
must  be  protected  If  freedom  of  the  press 
is  to  remain  Inviolate.  These  activities  In- 
clude, specifically,  the  gathering  of  tiie 
news. 

In  order  to  gather  information  effec- 
tively, the  reporter  must  seek  out  sources 
to  provide  information  for  publication. 
The  importance  of  these  sources  cannot 
be    overemphasized.    As    the    Supreme 


Court  has  suggested,  the  first  amendment 
"rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  information 
from  diverse  and  antagonistic  sources  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
•  and)  that  a  free  press  is  a  condition  of 
a  free  society." 

For  reasons  which  are  entirely  per- 
sonal, citizens  often  wish  to  convey  in- 
formation to  the  public  while  maintain- 
ing anonymity.  The  informant's  motiva- 
tion for  disclosure,  be  it  avarice  or  a  high 
sense  of  civic  duty,  is  usually  unimpor- 
tant to  the  public  which  generally  has  an 
overriding  interest  In  acquiring  an  infor- 
mant's information,  not  his  identity.  Tlie 
press  has  played  an  historic  role  as  an 
intermediary  for  confidential  news 
sources,  and  that  role  is  central  to  the 
first  amendment  concept  of  a  free  press. 

Newsmen,  famous  and  obscure,  skilled 
and  inexperienced,  maintain  that  confi- 
dential sources  are  important  contribu- 
tors of  worthwhile  Information  and  that 
most  confidential  sources  will  refuse  to 
contribute  further  If  exposed.  Walter 
Cronklte,  news  correspondent  with  CBS 
News,  has  made  the  following  statement: 

The  material  that  I  obtain  in  privacy  and 
on  a  confidential  basis  Is  given  to  me  on  that 
basis  because  my  news  sources  have  learned 
to  trust  me  and  can  confide  In  me  with- 
out fear  of  exposure.  ...  I  certainly  could 
not  work  effectively  if  I  had  to  say  to  each 
person  with  whom  I  talk  that  any  informa- 
tion he  gave  me  might  be  tised  against  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Cronklte  reflects  the  collective  Judgment 
of  the  press.  Recognizing  that  informants 
need  assurance  that  their  Identities  will 
not  be  compromised,  the  American  News- 
paper Guild  adopted  a  code  of  ethics 
which,  in  canon  5,  states: 

That  newspapermen  shall  refuse  to  re- 
veal confidences  or  disclose  sources  of  con- 
fidential Information  In  court  or  before  ju- 
dicial or  Investigating  bodies.  .  .  . 

If  repxjrters  and  commentators  were 
alone  In  attesting  to  the  importance  of 
confldentlal  news  sources,  the  argument 
would  be  persuasive  but  perhaps  not  con- 
clusive. In  fact,  at  least  14  States  have 
adopted  legislation  protecting.  In  varying 
degrees,  the  confidentiality  of  the  news- 
man's sources.  These  States  have  deter- 
mined that  newsmen  can  best  serve  the 
public  interest  if  not  required  to  divulge 
their  confidential  sources  In  most  judi- 
cial, administrative,  and  investigative 
proceedings. 

POLICE    INFORMER    PRrVILEGE 

The  press  is  not  the  only  occupational 
group  to  assert  the  value  of  confidential 
informants.  Law  enforcement  officers 
habitually  receive  Information  from  In- 
formers, whose  Identities  they  withhold 
to  promote  their  continued  usefulness 
and  to  protect  the  physical  safety  of  the 
sources.  The  "police  informer  privilege" 
places  society's  interest  in  law  enforce- 
ment above  the  "right"  of  a  criminal  de- 
fendant to  know  his  accuser,  except  in 
cases  where  that  knowledge  is  essential  to 
the  defense.  This  practice  has  been  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court,  notwith- 
standing the  sixth  amendment  right  of 
the  accused  "to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;  (and)  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor." 
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Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  news- 
man's interest  in  maintaining  confiden- 
tial sources  is  analogous  to  the  interest  of 
the  lawman.  The  police  protect  their  in- 
formers in  the  hope  that  future  criminal 
activity  will  be  reported.  The  newsman 
protects  his  sources  in  the  hope  that 
future  information,  of  value  to  the  pub- 
lic, will  be  reported  to  him.  Any  action  by 
government  which  serves  to  defeat  the 
newsman's  efforts  to  gather  the  news,  or 
impairs  his  access  to  the  sources  upon 
which  he  depends,  constitutes  an  abridg- 
ment of  freedom  of  the  press. 

THZ    COMMON    I^W    PRIVILXGES 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  accident  of  his- 
tory that  the  newsman's  privilege  was 
not  recognized  at  common  law.  While 
the  early  courts  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
relevant,  material  testimony  in  order  to 
protect  the  confidential  relationship  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  and  between 
lawyer  and  chent,  the  confidential  re- 
lationship between  newsman  and  soiirce 
was  never  protected.  No  doubt  the  ab- 
horrent practice  of  "licensing"  and  the 
early  view  that  newspapers  should  be 
controlled  by  government  agencies  con- 
tributed to  the  low  esteem  in  which  news- 
men were  held  before  the  bar. 

"Hmes  have  changed  vastly,  and  for 
the  better.  The  New  York  Times  against 
Sullivan  line  of  cases  has  elevated  the 
press  to  its  deserved  position  under  our 
Constitution,  and  thus  made  more  secure 
our  liberties. 

Unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  held  that  newsmen  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  remain  silent  as  to 
their  confidential  sources  of  information. 
or  confidential  information  received  in 
a  professional  capacity. 

Thus  in  about  36  States,  and  in  most 
Federal  district  courts,  newsmen  today 
may  be  called  upon  to  divulge  Informa- 
tion which  they  hold  in  confidence. 
Should  a  newsman  in  one  of  those  States 
or  before  a  Federal  tribunal  follow  the 
canons  of  his  profession,  and  refuse  to 
testify  as  to  his  confidences,  he  may  be 
held  in  contempt  and  fined  or  jailed 
xmtll  he  talks. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  once  remarked, 
if  I  may  paraphrase  him,  there  seems 
to  be  no  better  reason  for  punishing 
newsmen  in  this  fashion  than  that  it 
was  done  that  way  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  n. 

RECENT    DECISIONS    UPHOLD    CONSTITmONAI. 
RIGHT 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  news- 
men's privilege  is  marked  with  irony  and 
tragedy.  Several  States  have  enacted  the 
privilege  in  the  wake  of  public  outcry 
against  the  incarceration  of  a  well- 
known  nev.sman.  Few  newsmen  have 
been  as  fortunate  as  Earl  Caldwell  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Caldwell  had  been  assigned  by  the 
Times  to  cover  radical  groups  in  the  San 
Francisco  area.  Cadlwell's  published  re- 
ports led  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  offi- 
cials to  believe  that  Federal  laws  had 
been  violated  by  members  of  the  so-called 
Black  Panther  Party.  Caldwell  was  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  before  a  grand  Jury, 
presumably  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  the 
Panthers'  activities.  He  petitioned  Judge 
Alfonso  J.  Zirpoli's  Federal  district  court 
for  an  order  quashing  the  subpena, 
claimmg  a  first  amendment  right  to  re- 


main silent  on  any  question  relating  to 
confidential  sources  or  information  gath- 
ered as  a  newsman. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  judiciary.  Judge  Zirpoli  held 
squarely  that  Caldwell  was  entitled  to 
withhold  his  sources  from  the  grand  jury 
on  first  amendment  grounds. 

Judge  Zirpoli's  decision  was  upheld, 
and  his  first  amendment  presumption  of 
privilege  was  affirmed  by  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit in  November  1970. 

Thu.s,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  conflict 
among  the  courts  of  appeals  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  constitutional  basis  for  the 
newsmen's  privilege.  Presumably,  al- 
though we  cannot  know,  at  least  some 
of  the  other  Federal  district  and  appeals 
courts  wotUd  still  follow  the  inflexible 
pattern  of  the  common  law.  and  deny  the 
privilege  to  a  newsman  called  to  testify 
as  to  his  sources. 

On  several  occasions  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  denied  certiorari  in  cases  in- 
volving newsman-contemners  who  have 
unsuccessfully  asserted  the  privilege. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  af- 
flrm  the  constitutional  right  to  protect 
news  sources  from  divulgence,  and  to 
delimit  the  privilege  in  an  appropriate 
fashion  to  protect  public  safety  and  the 
national  security. 

Congress  shares  with  the  courts  the 
duty  to  interpret  the  Constitution.  The 
legislation  which  I  propose  today  will  be 
a  landmark  in  the  continuing  drama  of 
the  relationship  between  government 
and  the  press.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
early  consideration  and  timely  enactment 
of  the  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act  of  1971. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Gurney)  : 

S.  1312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  26,  1969.  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement 
shall  submit  its  flnal  report.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Gurney)  and  myself,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  extend  the  period  within  which 
the  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment mast  make  its  final  report  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  establishing  the  Commission.  Con- 
gress provided  that  the  Commission 
would  make  its  flnal  report  within  2 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act  which  created  it.  This  2-year  period 
ends  on  November  26.  1971.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  for  the  two  Senate 
members  of  the  Commission,  Senator 
GuRNEY  and  myself,  would  require  the 
Commission  to  make  its  final  report  on 
or  before  December  31.  1972. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  which 
created  the  need  for  this  extension.  The 
first  involved  events  over  which  the 
Commission  had  no  control.  Because  of 
delays  in  organizing  and  appointing  the 
Commission,  it  was  unable  to  hold  its 
first  meeting  until  5  month.^  after  Con- 
gress authorized  Its  establishment.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  recruitment  of 
staff  and  development  of  an  overall  study 
plan  w.ould  take  some  time  after  that.  It 
was  last  summer  before  the  Commission 
was  able  to  set  involved  in  the  substance 
of  Its  work. 


The  stccnd  reason  for  the  extension 
stems  from  the  scoiie  of  the  Commis- 
sion's a.ssignment.  Under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  its  chairman,  E.  Perkins  Mc- 
Guire,  the  Commission  is  attempting  to 
concentrate  on  the  most  significant 
problems  in  the  procurement  process. 
Despite  rigorous  attempts  to  narrow  the 
issues,  the  Commission  is  still  con- 
fronted with  a  full  agenda  of  complex 
and  difficult  problems.  It  has  13  task 
forces  at  work  in  key  problem  areas  and 
it  will  take  many  months  for  the  Com- 
mission itself  to  digest  and  evaluate  the 
work  of  these  groups.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic and  unwise  to  ask  the  Commis- 
sion to  produce  a  major  report,  covering 
dozens  of  complex  subjects,  by  next 
November. 

The  proposed  extension  will  give  the 
Commission  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  studies  it  has 
started,  and  develop  sound  recommen- 
dations for  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Gurney  has 
injured  his  eye  and  is  unable  to  be  here 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  he  prepared  regarding  this 
bill  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gurney.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Sen.ttor  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  . 

We  are  today  introducing  a  bill  Identical  to 
that  which  was  Introduced  In  the  House  by 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  on  February  23,  1971  as  H  R. 
4848.  This  bin  will  extend  the  life  of  the  com- 
mission on  government  procurement  and  per- 
mit Us  final  report  and  recommendations  to 
be  filed  with  Congress  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  which  created  the 
commission  on  government  procurement  was 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1969;  however  It  was  not  until  April 
1970  that  the  final  selection  of  members  was 
made  by  the  President.  The  entire  commis- 
sion wus  sworn  In  on  April  3,  1970  at  the 
White  House.  The  first  organizational  meet- 
ing was  held  on  April  22.  1970.  The  commis- 
sion's chairman,  Mr.  E.  Perkins  McGulre.  has, 
in  my  opinion,  done  an  outstanding  job  since 
April  1970  in  gathering  an  outstanding  pro- 
fessional staff.  In  determining  the  scope  and 
dimensions  of  our  Inquiry,  In  planning  the 
organization  and  gathering  task  forces 

We  have  now  begun  the  actual  work  of 
the  commission  and  It  is  truly  an  enormous 
task.  The  chairman,  Mr.  McGuire,  will  appear 
before  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  later  this  month  in  support  of 
S.  4848  and  at  that  time  he  will  give  a  re- 
port on  the  commission's  progress  to  date. 
We  expect  Mr.  McGulre  will  appear  here  in 
the  Senate  In  the  same  role  In  April. 

As  members  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  recognized  from  the  outset 
that  the  commission,  owing  to  its  late  start, 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  to  the  original 
statutory  schedule.  This  bill  will  extend  the 
commission's  life  and  give  us  what  we  con- 
sider sufficient  time  to  discharge  our  impor- 
tant tasks.  I  urge  prompt  action  on  this 
measure. 
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By  Mr.  HARRIS  ( for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Pastore»  : 
S.  1315.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mam- 
mals from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or 
killed:  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


OCEAN    MAMMALS    MIST    BE    PROTECTED 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
warning  given  by  that  great  humanitar- 
ian and  naturalist,  Joseph  'Wood  Krutch, 
before  his  death  is  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion: 

The  70's  mav  be  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
or  the  beginning  of  a  new  civilization.  If  it 
becomes  the  latter.  It  will  not  be  because  we 
liave  walked  on  the  moon  and  learned  how 
to  tinker  with  the  genes  of  unborn  children, 
but  because  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
wealth  power  and  even  knowledge  are  not 
good  in  themselves  but  only  the  instrumentB 
of  good  or  evil. 

As  we  have  become  more  aware  of  the 
delicate  balances  built  into  the  ecological 
patterns  of  our  earth's  resources,  we  are 
more  closely  examining  practices  which 
can  upset  those  balances.  'We  now  see 
that  the  various  species  of  wildlife  are  a 
part  of  our  environment,  and  that  need- 
less killing  of  animals  is  cruel,  unjusti- 
fiable and  even  dangerous  to  our  over- 
all well-being  on  this  planet.  To  limit 
the  brutal  and  unnecessary  killing  of  de- 
fenseless animals,  and  to  maintain  bal- 
ance in  our  ecology,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  protect  the  mammals  of 
the  ocean— whales,  seals,  otters,  por- 
poises, walruses,  sea  lions,  and  polar 
bcErs 

None  of  these  species  belongs  to  any 
one  country,  much  less  to  any  commer- 
cial interest.  And  yet,  for  the  sake  ol 
money— primarily  the  American  dollar— 
these  intelligent,  highly  evolved  animals 
are  subjected  to  massive  brutaUty  and 
slaughter  at  the  hands  of  man.  It  is  time 
to  recognize  that  the  end  result  of  these 
acts,  coupled  with  pollution  of  the  oceans, 
will  be  the  extinction  of  these  animals, 
each  of  which  is  needed  to  keep  oui 
oceans  viable. 

The  far-reaching  consequences  of 
man's  unthinking  slaughter  of  animals 
IS  apparent  right  now  off  the  coast  of 
Calif oriii?.  The  giant  kelp,  mainstay  of 
life  for  the  fish  of  the  area,  is  being  con- 
sumed by  a  burgeoning  sea  urchin  popu- 
lation. In  the  past,  the  urchins  were  con- 
trolled by  the  sea  otter,  an  animal  with 
a  voraciou.s  appetite  for  urchins.  But  the 
fur  hunters  have  effectively  wiped  out  the 
sea  otter.  In  so  doing,  they  have  per- 
formed a  disservice  to  the  earth  and  to 
the  people  who  catch  and  consume  the 
fish. 

Empowered  bv  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
acted  to  ban  the  importation  of  products 
from  a  few  species  of  animals.  However, 
this  is  no  time  to  deal  with  species  one 
by  one.  We  must  offer  a  blanket  of  pro- 
tection to  all  of  the  oceans'  mammals. 
This  is  what  my  bill  will  achieve. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  has 
as  its  aim  the  protection  of  all  ocean 
mamm.-.ls  from  hara.ssment  or  slaughter. 
The  bill  would  prohibit  any  person  or 
vessel  .subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  from  the  taking  of  ocean 
mammals.  The  bill  also  bans  the  import 
into  the  United  States  of  ocean  mammals 
or  any  part  thereof,  including  skins,  both 
raw  or  in  finished  form.  The  ban  on  im- 
ports of  ocean  minimal  product?  will 
serve  to  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  their  slaughter. 


It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  such 
action  be  initiated  by  the  United  States. 
for  it  is  our  affluent  society  which  is  the 
mijor  consumer  of  the  luxury  products 
made  from  the  mammals  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  the  sale  of  the  fur  coat  or  the  suede 
purse  for  the  American  dollar  which  pro- 
vides the  economic  incentive  for  the  kill- 
ing of  liundreds  of  thousands  of  seals  in 
the  Atlantic. 

My  bill  further  provides  that  negotia- 
tions should  be  undertaken  with  foreign 
governments  to  obtain  international 
agreements  to  pro\'lde  a  worldwide  ban 
on  the  slaughter  of  ocean  mammals. 

Special  recognition  is  given  in  the  bill 
to  our  obligations  imder  the  North  Pa- 
cific Pur  Seal  Convention.  This  treaty 
contains  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  kill  15  percent  of  an 
annual  quota  for  Japan  and  15  percent 
for  Canada,  in  exchange  for  their  agree- 
ment not  to  engage  in  pelagic  sealing — 
the  taking  of  seals  in  open  waters.  The 
70-percent  balance  of  this  quota  is  pres- 
ently assigned  to  the  United  States.  Un- 
der my  bill,  no  seals  shall  be  killed  to  fill 
the  U.S.  quota,  and  all  skins  of  the 
Alaskan  fur  seal  are  banned  from  im- 
port into  the  United  States.  Japan  and 
Canada  shall  be  given  the  option  of  tak- 
ing the  average  dollar  value,  over  the 
last  5  years,  of  the  15  percent  of  the  kill 
to  which  each  is  entitled,  or  to  take 
9,000  skins  shipped  directly  to  each  coun- 
try. We  will,  during  the  remaining  term 
of  this  convention,  press  for  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  ban  killing  of  North 
Pacific  fur  seals,  whether  at  sea  or  on 
land. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  an 
agreement  to  forgo  the  killing  of  the 
northern  fur  seal  of  the  Pacific  both  on 
land  and  at  sea  will  be  looked  at  favor- 
ably by  Russia.  That  nation  also  has  an 
agreement  to  kill  seals  on  its  Commander 
Island  rookeries  for  Japan  and  Canada. 
But  Russia  has  announced  that  "there  is 
a  serious  depletion  of  the  once  huge 
herds."  Thus,  the  time  may  have  come 
for  meaningful  negotiation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  species. 

My  bill  would  further  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  as  a 
National  Seal  Rookery  Preserve  and  Bird 
Sanctuary,  to  be  imder  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Oppor- 
tunity shall  be  given  to  the  Native  Aleuts 
to  serve  as  guides  and  rangers.  A  com- 
mission shall  be  established  to  promote 
tourism  and  develop  an  economy  on  the 
islands. 

While  eliminating  commercial  slaugh- 
ter by  all  Americans,  the  bill  protects  the 
culture  and  rights  of  the  native  peoples. 
It  guarantees  the  right  of  the  Indians. 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  who  dwell  on  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Pacific  or  Arctic 
Oceans  to  continue  to  kill  animals — ex- 
cept polar  bears — in  their  traditional 
manner  for  their  own  use.  I  would  also 
urge  that  similar  guarantees  for  the  cus- 
toms of  native  people  in  all  lands  would 
be  incorporated  into  any  international 
treaty  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Tlie  enactment  of  this  bill  would  re- 
move the  threat  of  upsetting  the  balance 
of  nature  in  our  oceans;  it  would  also 


halt  the  brutality  inflicted  upon  these 
helples.s  animals  for  unnecessary  pur- 
poses. I  use  the  word  •unnecessary." 
sin:e  there  is  no  product  from  any  one 
of  these  animals  whicli  is  essential  for 
human  survival  or  welfare.  Each  has  a 
substitute  in  one  form  or  another.  Men 
and  women  can  keep  warm  in  garments 
made  of  cloth  or  artificial  liber  rather 
than  fur.  The  ivory  tusk  of  the  walrus  is 
replaced  by  plastic.  To  kill  a  polar  bear  to 
use  its  skin  as  a  throw  rua  is  held  today 
as  repugnant.  The  ce.ssat;on  of  brutaUty 
to  animals  is  one  step  toward  a  more 
nonviolent  world.  It  is  a  step  which 
should  be  taken  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1315 
A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals  from  being 

pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and  for  other 

purpo.ses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoti-se 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
following  Act  may  be  c.ted  a=  the  Ocean 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

Title  I— FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 
OP  POLICY 

FINDlNCri 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finti  =  -hat  ocean 
mammals  are  being  ruthlessly  pursued, 
harassed  and  killed,  both  at  sea  and  on  land 
by  hunters  of  many  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  n.any  ocean 
mammals  will  become  rare.  If  not  extinct, 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  stop  their  slaughter. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  102.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  all  ocean  mammals  from  harassment 
cr  slaughter. 

(b)  It  !s  hereby  declared  to  be  the  further 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
negotiations  should  be  undertaken  with  for- 
eign governments  and  through  Interested  in- 
ternational organizations  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining a  worldwide  ban  on  the  further 
slaughter  of  ocean  mammals. 

Title  II— GENERAL  PROHIBITIONS 
•feFiNrrioNs 

Sec.   201.  For  the   purposes  of  this  tit!*- 

(a)  "ocean  mammals"  means  all  seal,  whale, 
walrus,  manatee  or  sea  cow,  sea  otter,  sea 
Hon.  polar  bear,  porpoise,  and  dolphin; 

(b)  "person"  Includes  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  and  Federal 
and  State  agencies;   and 

(c^  the  terms  "take"  or  "taking"  or  "taken" 
mean  to  harass,  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  dyna- 
mite, capture,  collect,  kill,  or  attempt  to 
harass,  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  dynamite,  cap- 
ture, collect  or  kin. 

PROHIBFTIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  It  Is  unlawful,  except  as 
provided  in  Section  203  of  this  Title  or 
in  Title  III,  for  any  person  or  vessel  sub- 
ject to  t  he  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  the  taking  of  ocean  mam- 
mals either  on  the  high  seas  or  on  lands  or 
waters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  use  any  port  or  harbor  or  other 
place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  any  purpose  connected  In  any 
way  with  such  taking,  or  for  any  person  to 
transport,  import,  offer  for  sale,  or  possess 
at  any  port  or  place  or  on  any  vessel,  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
ocean  mammals  or  the  parts  of  ocean  mam- 
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mala  taken  after  the  enactmeat  of  thlB  Act, 
Including  but  not  limited  to,  raw,  dressed,  or 
dyed  fur  or  oklns. 

(b)  The  poeseaslon  of  ocean  mam  mala  or 
any  part  thereof  by  any  person  contrary  to 
the  provlslone  of  this  Act  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  that  ocean  mmnmn.!  or 
part  thereof  was  taken,  purchased,  sold,  or 
traiuported  In  violation  of  the  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

KXCZFTTON   FOB   INDIANS,   ALETTTS,    AND   ESKIMOS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  EskJ- 
moa  who  dwell  on  the  ooasts  of  the  North 
Padflc  or  Artlo  oceans  are  permitted  to  take 
ooean  mammals  (except  polar  bears)  for 
their  own  use  but  not  for  sale:  Provided, 
however.  Such  taking  must  be  done  In  ac- 
cordance with  custocnary  traditions  and  as 
an  adjunct  at  the  native  culture. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Bsklmoe  who  are  employed  by  any  p>er9on 
under  the  iM?ovlslons  of  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of 
19<J6  or  Title  m  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  ocean  mammals,  or  who  are  under 
contract  or  agreement  to  deliver  the  skins 
to  any  person. 

EXCEPTIONS    FOR     MEDICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC    RE- 
SEARCH,   AND    FOR    ITUNICIPAL    AMD/OR   OTHER 

NONPBorrr  zoos 

Sec  204.  (a)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  prohibition  against  municipal 
and/or  other  nonproat  aoos  from  obtaining 
■nTitten  consent  from  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  humanely  capture  a  representative  num- 
ber of  the  ocean  mammals  herein  defined  for 
replacement  for  deoecksed  cw  otherwise  ailing 
members  of  theee  apeclee  in  theee  zooe. 

(b)  Further,  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  a  prohibition  ag&lnst  the  hu- 
mane capture  of  a  select  number  of  theee 
si>ecles  of  ocean  mammals  for  cerUfloable 
scientific  and /or  medical  research. 

(c)  Regulations  shall  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  the  purposes  of 
Subsections  fa)  and  (b)  above  as  to  who 
shall  be  granted  permission  and  for  what 
pTirpoees.  F^^rther,  methods  of  capture,  su- 
pervision and  transportation  shall  be  sub- 
jects of  said  regulations  by  the  Secretary. 

FOBFEmrRE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Every  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  Is  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  in  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Title,  In- 
cluding its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  tmd  stores  shall  be  subject  to 
forfeiture  and  all  ocean  mammals  or  parts 
thereof,  taken  or  retained  In  violation  of 
this  title  or  the  monetary  value  thereof  shall 
be  forfeited. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  Judicial  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  a  vessel.  Including  ite 
tackle,  apoarel.  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo  and  stores  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  such  vessel.  Including 
Its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores,  or  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  thereof,  and  remission  of  mitigation  of 
such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  incurred  or  alleged  to  have  been 
Incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  are  ap- 
plicable and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  206.  fa)  Enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  thU  title  Is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State.  Treasury,  Interior. 
Commerce  and  Transportation.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  may  designate  ofB- 
oers  and  employees  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  which  relates  to  persons  or  vessels 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  When  so  designated,  such  officers 
and  employees  are  authorized  to  function  as 
Federal    law-enforcement    agents    for    these 


purposes,  but  they  shall  not  be  held  and 
considered  as  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  any  laws  administered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(b)  The  judges  of  the  UtUted  States  district 
courts  and  the  United  States  Commissioners 
may,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation,  showing 
probable  cause.  Issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process,  including  warrants  or  other  proceee 
Issued  In  admiralty  proceedings  In  Federal 
district  courts,  as  may  be  required  for  en- 
forcement of  this  title  and  any  regulatluns 
Issued  thereunder. 

(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out  en- 
forcement activities  hereunder  shall  have  the 
power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  title. 

(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power — 

(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  In 
his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  title 
or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder; 

(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or  with- 
out a  WEirrant,  if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  any  person  on 
board  is  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  to 
search  such  vessel  and  to  arrest  such  person. 

fe)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  its  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo  and 
stores,  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  or  the  regulations 
Issued  hereunder  or  which  it  reasonably  ap- 
pears has  been  used  or  employed  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  regulations 
issued  hereunder. 

(f)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize. 
whenever  and  wherever  found,  all  ocean 
mammals  or  parts  thereof  taken  or  retained 
in  violation  of  this  title  or  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  and  shall  dispose  of  them 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations. 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretaries  of  State.  Treasury. 
Interior.  Commerce  and  Transportation  are 
authorized  to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  208.  Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  or  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder  shall  on  the  first  offense  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both;  on  conviction  of 
second  and  subsequent  offenses,  the  violator 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Jailed 
for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  208.  Title  in  ("Protection  of  Sea  Ot- 
ters on  the  High  Seas")    of  Public  Law  89- 
702  is  hereby  repealed. 
TITLE  in— NORTH  PACIFIC  FUR  SEALS 

TERMINATION    OF    NORTH    PACIFIC   FtlR    SEAL 
CONVENTION 

Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Convention,  signed 
on  February  9.  1957,  should  not  be  continued 
after  its  current  termination  date  in  1975. 
and  that  the  said  Convention  should  be  per- 
mitted to  expire  in  1976. 

Further,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  Immedi- 
ately notify  the  other  parties  to  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  United  States  does  not  Intend 
to  extend  is  life  beyond  1976. 

Further,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  immedi- 
ately initiate  negotiations  with  the  parties 
to  the  Convention  and  any  other  interested 
States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  inter- 
national agreement  or  agreements  to  ban  all 
kl'llng  of  North  Pacific  fur  seals  whether 
at  sea  or  on  land. 

INTERIM    ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  After  enactment  of  this  Act, 
no  further  North  Pacific  fur  seals  shall  be 
kUled  to  fill  the  U.S.  "quota"   (70%)   under 


the  terms  of  the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Con- 
ventlon;  all  skins  or  parts  thereof  of  the 
Alaskan  fur  seal  shall  be  banned  from  im. 
port  into  the  United  States  or  in  IntersUte 
commerce  between  the  States;  any  agreement 
under  section  104  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of 
1966  for  the  processing  of  skins  in  any  State 
other  than  Alaska  shall  be  terminated. 

(b)  To  honor  our  treaty  provislonsi  be- 
tween the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  ex- 
plration  of  the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Con- 
vention. Japan  and  Canada  shall  be  given 
the  option  of  taking  the  average  dollar  value 
(over  the  last  five  years)  of  the  15%  of  the 
kill  to  which  they  are  entitled  or  to  t-^ft 
9,000  skins  each,  to  be  shipped  directly  from 
the  Pribliof  Islands  to  those  countries.  If 
Japan  or  Canada  elects  to  take  the  skins  th« 
killing  in  the  Pribllofs  shall  be  done  in'  the 
most  humane  manner  and  as  cloee  to  the 
shore  as  possible.  Further,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, such  killings  shall  first  be  of  old  or 
crippled  bachelor  seals  and  second  of  old  or 
crippled  female  seals;  no  seal  under  one  year 
of  age  shall  be  killed. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PRIBBLOr    SEAL    ROOKEBT 

Sec.  303.  The  Pribliof  Islands  shall  be  des- 
ignated  a  national  seal  rookery  preserve 
and  bird  sanctuary  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  and  the  native  Aleuts  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  be  the  rangers  and 
guides  for  this  purpose,  and  they  shall  be 
given  whatever  training  necessary  for  these 
Jobs. 

PBLBILOP  ISLANDS  COMMISSION 

Sec  404.  The  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a 
commission  to  help  in  the  transfer  of  ttie 
Pribliof  Islands  from  a  place  of  killing  into 
a  preserve,  to  help  promote  tourism,  and  to 
develop  an  economy  on  the  island  for  the 
Aleuts  to  take  the  place  of  their  participa- 
tion In  the  slaughter  of  the  seals. 

The  Commission  shall  be  comprised  of  t 
number  of  Pribliof  Aleut  natives,  and  it  shall 
Include  the  Secretaries  or  their  designates 
from  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury. 
Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Oovemor  of 
Alaska,  and  two  Independent  scientists  in  the 
fields  of  ocean  biology  and  ecology. 

REPEALER 

Sec.  405.  Such  provisions  of  the  Fur  Seal 
Act  of  1966  which  are  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed. 

TrrLE-BT-TTTLE         AND         SECTION-BT -SECTION 

Analysis   of   Ocean   Mammal    Protection 
Act  of  1971 

TITLE    I 

Title  I  contains  the  findings  and  declara- 
tions of  policy  by  Congress  with  respect  to 
protection  of  ocean  mammals,  namely  seals, 
walrus,  sea  cow.  sea  otter,  sea  Hon.  polar  bear, 
porpoise,  and  dolphin. 

Section  101  contains  a  finding  by  Congresi 
that  ocean  mammals  are  being  ruthlessly 
pursued  and  killed  and  are  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  becoming  rare.  If  not  extinct. 

Section  102  declares  that  it  is  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  further 
harassment  and  killing  of  ocean  mammals 
not  only  by  unilateral  actions  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  by  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
with  other  nations  for  the  same  purpose. 

TITLE   n 

Title  II  contains  the  general  prohibitions 
against  fxirther  slaughtering  of  ocean  mam- 
mals by  United  States  citizens,  vessels  un- 
der United  States  Jurisdiction,  or  upon  any 
land  or  water  under  United  States  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Section.  201  contains  definitions  of  "ocean 
mammals."  "person,"  and  "take  or  taking." 

Section  202  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son or  vessel  subject  to  United  Stf.tes  juris- 
diction to  engage  In  the  taking  of  ocean  mam- 
mals either  at  sea  or  on  land.  It  also  flatly 
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prohibits  the  Import  or  export  of  the  skins 
or  other  p>arts  of  ocean  mammals  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  whether  proceeaed 
or  unprocessed,  and  regardless  of  where  the 
^^tinsl  was  killed. 

Section  203  exempts  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  thoee  few  ocean  mammals  wlilch  may 
be  killed  by  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos 
for  their  own  use  and  as  a  part  of  their  native 
culture.  There  is,  however,  an  absolute  pro- 
mbltlon  against  the  killing  of  pollar  bean 
by  anyone,  as  these  animals  are  In  danger  of 
becoming  extinct. 

Section  204  exempts  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  the  humane  capture  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  these  species  for  medical  and 
scientlflc  research  and  for  municipal  and/or 
nonprofit  zooe. 

Section  205  relates  to  forfeiture  of  vessels, 
jklns,  etc..  In  cases  of  violations  of  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Section  206  provides  for  enforcement  of 
the  Act  by  the  Secretaries  of  States,  Treas- 
ury. Interior,  Commerce,  and  TranspKwta- 
tton.  and  for  proceedings  In  U.S.  District 
Courts  in  cases  of  alleged  violations  of  the 

Act.  ,   „ 

Section  207  authorizes  the  several  Secre- 
taries (referred  to  in  Section  206)  to  Issue 
regulations  for  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

Section  208  contains  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  Title  II.  Persons  convicted  under  the 
Act  for  a  first  offense  shall  be  subject  to  a 
maximum  fine  of  $6,000,  a  term  of  impris- 
onment not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both;  sec- 
ond offenses  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  up  to 
110,000,  a  Jail  sentence  of  from  one  to  three 
years,  or  both. 

Section  209  contains  a  repealer  of  Title  IH 
of  PL.  89-702.  "Protection  of  Sea  Otters  on 
the  High  Seas,"  as  redundant. 
TITLE   m 

Title  III  of  the  present  Act  deals  specif- 
ically with  the  killing  of  the  North  Pacific 
Pur  Seal  which  Is  currently  subject  to  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States,  U.S.SJI., 
Canada  and  Japan,  which  terminates  In  1976 
unless  extended  by  mutual  agreement. 

Section  301  states  that  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  treaty  should  be  permitted 
to  expire  in  1976,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  Immediately  notify  the  other  signa- 
tories of  Its  Intention  not  to  extend  tiie 
treaty. 

Concurrently,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
urged  to  immediately  open  negotiations  for 
an  entirely  new  treaty  which  would  substi- 
tute a  total  ban  on  killing  in  lieu  of  the  pres- 
ent "harvest"  of  the  Alaskan  seals. 

Section  302  provides  Interim  arrangements 
pending  expiration  of  the  Treaty  In  1976. 
Under  the  treaty,  the  United  States  retains 
70%  of  the  seals  we  kill  on  our  Pribliof  Is- 
lands, and  Canada  and  Japan  gets  15%  each, 
with  a  promise  by  them  not  to  engage  In  any 
pelagic  seeiling.  I.e.,  killing  seals  at  sea. 

Under  the  interim  arrangements  of  Sec- 
tion 302.  the  United  States  "quota"  of  70% 
simply  would  not  be  slaughtered.  Canada 
and  Japan  would  have  a  choice  between  re- 
ceiving their  15%  (approximately  9.000 
skins)  or  the  cash  equivalent  thereof.  If 
those  countries  would  Insist  upon  receiving 
the  skins  they  would  be  shipped  directly  to 
them  from  the  Pribliof  Islands  and  not  by 
way  of  a  processing  plant  In  mainland  U.S.A. 
Further,  the  seals.  If  they  must  be  killed  un- 
til 1976  to  honor  our  treaty  commitments, 
shall  be  killed  In  the  most  humane  manner 
possible. 

Section  303  would  chanse  the  Pribliof  Is- 
lands from  a  place  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  slaiiehter  of  seals  to  a  National  Seal 
Rookery  P>Teserve  and  Bird  Sanctuary  under 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

Section  404  would  establish  a  Pribliof  Is- 
land Commission  to  assist  In  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  set  forth  In  the  preceeding 
sections. 

Section  504  contains  a  repealer  of  such 
provisions  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  present  Act. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
hM  today  Introduced  the  Ocean  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  of  1971,  a  bUl  to  pro- 
tect seals,  walruses,  sea  lions,  polar 
bears,  and  other  like  mammals  from  be- 
ing pursued,  harassed,  killed,  and  ex- 
terminated. I  take  great  pride  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation  which  I  believe  is 
exemplary  in  its  goals  and  worthy  of  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

It  is  a  somber  reflection  of  the  es- 
tranged soul  of  man  that  it  is  necessary 
for  this  Government  to  enact  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  cruel,  unwarranted  slaugh- 
ter of  any  of  God's  creatures.  Yet,  we 
approach  that  duty  today  because  we 
see  that  citizens  of  this  Nation  continue 
to   condone,   and   even  encourage,   the 
mass  destruction  of  ocean  mammals.  In 
its  most  blatant  form,  this  conscious  act 
of  extermination  continues  because  cer- 
tain entrepreneurs  know  that  there  is 
money  to  be  made  in  the  selling  of  seal 
skins  to  persons  who  enjoy  wearing  ex- 
pensive, ornamental  accoutrements.  To 
supply  this  mercantile  market  as  miany 
as    2,500    seals    may    be    clubbed    and 
skinned  in  a  single  day's  outing  on  the 
northern  Pacific  Pribiloff  Islands.  At  the 
same  time  the  delicate  ecological  balance 
amongst  the  species  has  been  seriously 
impaired.   The  harbor   seal   population 
has  declined  by  four-fifths  of  its  number, 
the  blue  whale  by  one-hundredth  of  its 
number,  and  the  polar  bear  is  almost 
extinct. 

The  Pribiloff  Island  natives  employed 
in  these  annual  summer-long  hunts  do 
not  kill  the  ocean  mammals  for  purposes 
of  enjoyment  or  sport.  They  do  so  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  only  available  means 
of  deriving  food  and  shelter  for  their 
families  and  themselves.  The  Ocean 
Mammal  Protection  Act  provides  these 
natives  with  an  alternative  life  style 
which  will  meet  their  economic  needs. 
The  act  establishes  the  islands  as  a  Na- 
tional Seal  Rookery  Preserve  and  Bird 
Sanctuary,  and  it  directs  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  train  and  hire  the  na- 
tives who  remain  on  the  islands  as  rang- 
ers and  guides.  The  act  also  establishes 
an  appointed  Commission  to  "help  In  the 
transfer  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  from  a 
place  of  killing  into  a  preserve,  to  help 
promote  tourism,  and  to  develop  an  econ- 
omy on  the  islands  for  the  Aleuts  to 
take  the  place  of  their  participation  in 
the  slaughter  of  seals." 

The  brutality  that  is  currently  per- 
petrated against  the  mammals  of  the 
ocean  is  a  rank  violation  of  the  covenant 
of  preservation  which  exists  betv/een 
man  and  his  surrounding  world,  his  total 
environment.  We  have  lately  redis- 
covered that  covenant  because  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  through  our  careless 
abrogation  of  this  law  of  nature  we  have 
allowed  our  land,  our  water,  and  our  air 
to  be  poisoned.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
had  we  been  more  aware  of  this  natural 
responsibility  in  the  past,  we  would  not 
be  so  endangered  at  present  by  pervasive 
pollution. 

That  covenant  and  natural  re.spon- 
sibility,  however,  exists  fundamentally 
upon  a  moral  basis,  and  it  extends  to  all 
things  and  all  living  creatures.  We  step 
beyond  our  natural  bounds  if  we  kill  for 
any  other  reason  than  to  protect  our- 
selves and  to  provide  for  our  sustenance. 


This  act  presents  alternative  livelihoods 
for  those  persons  currently  engaged  in 
the  great  mammal  hunts,  and  it  presents 
the  opportunity  for  this  Nation  to  adopt 
a  visibly  humane  purpose.  Further,  It 
presents  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  to  pre- 
serve an  essential  part  of  our  environ- 
ment, a  segment  of  the  animal  kingdom 
that  is  steadily  disappearing.  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  act  promptly  and  favorably  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smtth)  (by  request) : 

S.  1317.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  scholarships  to 
selected  persons  for  education  in  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  other  health  profes- 
sions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
scholarships  to  selected  perscms  for  edu- 
cation in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other 
health  professions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  ccmsideratlon 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Qeneral  Counsel  of 
THE  Department  op  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Spieo  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  A  draft  legislation 
"To  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  scholarships  to  selected  persons  for 
education  In  medicine,  dentistry  and  other 
health  professions"  is  enclosed. 

This  proposal  Is  pert  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Legislative  program  and  the  Office  ct 
Management  and  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  the  pronosal  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  proposal  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  This  proposal  Is  also 
being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

PURI»OSE   OF   the   LEGISI-ATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  Armed 
Forces  He«ath  Professions  Schcdarshlp  Pro- 
gram. The  objective  of  such  a  program  Is  to 
ensure  an  adequate  nvmiber  of  commissioned 
officers  on  active  duty  who  are  qualified  in 
the  various  health  professions  required  In 
order  to  provide  proper  military  medical 
services  for  our  Armed  Foroee. 

The  critical  shortage  of  career  or  long-term 
mUitajy  personnel  who  are  qualified  in  the 
health  professions  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
concern  within  the  Etepartment  of  Defense. 
Of  the  physicians  in  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  for  example, 
over  9,000  of  the  approxlmatley  15.000  such 
officers  on  active  duty  have  less  than  two 
years  of  active  service.  These  officers,  for  the 
most  part.  wlU  be  released  frc«n  active  duty 
under  current  law  when  they  attain  that 
amount  of  service.  Only  800  physicians  in 
the  Medical  Corps  have  between  three  and 
four  years  of  active  service,  ^^•lth  lesser  num- 
bers (for  each  of  the  years  covered)  having 
any  greater  amounts  of  service. 

Each  of  the  Military  Departments  now  has 
a  program  Involving  a  partial  subsidization 
of  medical  education  in  return  for  obligated 
service.  These  programs,  however,  are  small 
and  lack  unllormlty.  The  attached  prci»«ai 
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would  provide  a  sf>eclflc  statutory  basis  for  a 
larger  and  uniform  program  covering  all  the 
health  professions  for  which  there  Is  a  need 
In  the  military  medical  services  and  which 
require  training  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
level. 

Under  the  propo.?al,  quallfted  pcrs->r.;i 
accepted  by  (or  already  attending)  an 
accredited  graduate  school  and  who  are 
pursuing  an  education  In  one  of  the  health 
professions,  would  be  appointed  as  second 
lieutenants  or  ensigns,  ordered  to  active  duty 
with  full  pay  and  allowances  and  stationed 
at  their  respiectlve  civilian  colleges  or  iml- 
versltles.  In  addition,  their  tuition,  bookii 
and  other  educational  fees  would  be  paid  for 
by  the  Government.  In  return  for  this  fi- 
nancial assistance,  participants  would  Incur 
an  active  duty  obligation,  the  amount  of 
which  would  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  proposal  provides,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  prescribe  a  period  of  lees 
than  one  year  for  each  year  of  participation  In 
the  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recognizes  that 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  second  lieuten- 
ant ensign  would  provide  participants  with 
funds  considerably  greater  than  those  now 
generally  available  to  students  in  the  health 
professions  under  various  scholarship  and 
loan  programs.  The  Department  also  recog- 
nizes, however,  that  the  other  loan  and  schol- 
arship programs  now  available  In  Increas- 
ingly large  numbers  do  not  involve  any  obli- 
gation for  military  service  and  that.  In  fact, 
acceptance  of  the  funds  In  question  generally 
involves  no  obligation  whatsoever. 

The  cost  of  an  education  in  the  health 
professions  continues  to  increase.  Yot  many 
gifted  and  deserving  young  people,  the  sub- 
stantial outlay  required  to  complete  such  an 
education  rules  out  tuiy  possibility  of  their 
entering  the  professions  In  question.  The 
establishment  of  the  program  covered  by  this 
proposal  win  offer  these  young  people  an 
opportunity  otherwise  denied  them.  At  the 
same  time,  greater  stability  would  accrue  to 
the  military  medical  services  If  the  program 
Is  successful. 

The  program  contemplated  by  this  proposal 
will  be  partially  successful  If  It  results  In 
slgnlflcant  Improvement  In  the  number  of 
comn:ils6loned  officers  In  the  health  profes- 
Blons  who  serve  on  active  duty  beyond  two 
years.  It  will  be  completely  successful  If  It 
results  In  a  retention  rate,  upon  completion 
of  obligated  service,  of  at  least  10'"  of  those 
who  participate.  The  Department  of  Defense 
believes  that  a  long-term  and  voluntary  ex- 
FKJsure  to  the  military  medical  services,  be- 
ginning as  a  student,  will  have  that  beneficial 
result. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  April  23. 
1970  the  President  Indicated  that  one  of  his 
objectives  Is  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  force 
as  soon  as  such  an  objective  can  be  achieved 
prudently  In  view  of  the  military  manpower 
requirements  necessary  for  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  This  proposal  is 
Intended  to  assist  In  the  attainment  of  that 
objective. 

COST    AND    BtTDCET     D.ITA 

It  is  estimated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal  will  result  In  the  following  addi- 
tional annual  cost  (In  millions)  : 


v«ar 
1972 

Fsca' 
v<?ar 
1973 

your 
1974 

Fiscal 
year 
1975 

Fl5C.1.' 

year 

1975 

Army 

$7.5 

6.0 
6.5 

$15.0 

12.0 
13.0 

$18.8 

15.0 
16.2 

$18.8 

15.0 
16.2 

$18.8 

15.0 
16  2 

Navv  and 

Marine  Corps... 
Air  Force 

Total  .... 

20.0 

40.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

Note-  Funds  have  been  includPd  (or  tlis  purpose  in  the 
President's  budget  fcr  fr.cai  year  1372. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN : 

S.  1318.  A  bill  to  denv  tax  exemption 
under  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  organization.s  which  use 
any  of  their  income  or  fimds  for  political 
purposes.  Relerred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Tues- 
day I  entered  a  statement  m  the  Record 
urging  the  Congress  to  do  a  thorough 
job  of  reform  in  drafting  new  legislation 
to  control  campaign  contributions. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  further  on  the 
subject;  I  want  to  introduce  some  evi- 
dence and  examples  of  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about:  and  I  want  to  introduce  a 
bill  which  would  help  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Congress  would 
consider  campaign  reform  legislation 
without  including  provisions  to  cure  the 
current  abuses  arising  from  union  politi- 
cal activity. 

Union  dues  collected  involuntarily  are 
being  used  to  support  political  cam- 
paigns from  the  local  level  to  the  Presi- 
dency. This  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
many  union  members  who  find  them- 
selves forced  to  help  financially  in  the 
election  of  candidates  they  oppose.  It  is 
also  against  Federal  law. 

As  examples  of  what  I  am  talking 
about,  I  ask  tinanimoas  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point  two 
articles,  one  of  them  from  the  March  17, 
1971,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  other 
from  the  March  18,  1971,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sue  UAW  on  Dues  Spending 
Top  leaders  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
were  charged  with  Illegally  spending  union 
funds  on  political  candidates  and  radical 
causes  in  a  suit  filed  in  Federal  District 
Court  yesterday. 

Twelve  members  of  UAW  Local  558.  includ- 
ing the  local's  recording  secretary,  Bernard 
McNamara,  filed  the  suit.  They  seek  an  ac- 
counting of  members'  dues  and  a  curb  on 
future  political  action  spending  by  Interna- 
tional and  local  UAW  officials. 

Named  In  the  suit  were  Leonard  Woodcock, 
UAW  president:  Emll  Mazey.  international 
secretary  treasurer;  Robert  Johnston,  UAW 
Region  4  director  and  Illinois  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  chairman:  James  Wright,  Chi- 
cago C.  A.  P.  chairman;  and  Gerald  Peterson, 
Local  55.3  financial  secretary. 

DEMAND    REPATMINT 

The  Local  558  members  who  work  In  the 
General  Motors  Corp.'s  Plsher  Body  plant  In 
Willow  Springs  not  only  are  demanding  an 
accounting  of  political  Ideological  expendi- 
tures In  the  last  five  years,  but  damages  and 
repayment  of  all  money  Illegally  spent. 

McNamara's  suit  said  that  each  member 
must  pay  two  hours'  wages  each  month  In 
dues  and  that  3  per  cent  of  the  monev  Is  ear- 
marked for  political  action  funds."  Union 
membership  Is  a  condition  of  employment. 
the  suit  said. 

The  suit  stated  that  Local  558  Is  required 
to  pay  more  than  $10,000  a  year  In  political 
action  contributions  and  that  the  UAW  state 
fund  exceeds  $300,000  a  year.  The  suit  said 
the  local  pays  more  than  $500,000  into  the  in- 
ternational treasury,  which  collects  more 
than  $200  million  a  year  from  members. 
stevi:nsoi>i  rxceived  ah) 

"This  money  or  portions  of  It  are  being 
spent  for  various  organizations  espousing 
Ideological  doctrines  and  causes  totally  un- 


related to.  and  In  many  Instances  antitheti- 
cal, to  Interests  and  welfare  of  the  union  and 
Its  members  " 

Sen.  Stevenson  |D.,  XU.)  was  named  as  a 
recipient  of  union  funds  in  his  Senate  cam- 
paign last  year.  Congressional  and  state  polit- 
ical candidates  also  were  among  beneficiane« 
of  union  funds  but  were  not  named  special 
cally  in  the  suit. 

The  suit  accused  Johnston,  Wright  and 
Peterson  with  Ulegally  financing  state  and 
local  candidates  with  union  funds. 

GAVE    TO    15    CHOUP3 

Woodcock  and  Mazey  were  accused  of 
donating  members'  money  to  15  organiza- 
tions. 

Specifically  named  were  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  Students  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  New  MobUlza- 
tlon  for  Peace,  National  Students  Associa- 
tion. Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

Others  named  were  the  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  Democracy  in  Greece:  United 
World  Federalists,  DuBoIs  Memorial  Commit- 
tee. Turn  Toward  Peace,  Citizens  Committee 
for  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban,  Peace  With  Freedom, 
Inc.,  United  States  Committee  for  the  U.N ! 
the  American  Association  for  the  U.N.  and 
Confederation  of  Spanish  Societies. 

UAW    Local    Members   Allege   Union  Uses 
Dues    roa    Political    Campaigns — Rank- 

AND-FlLERS'  LaWSITT  AsSERTS  LEADERS  ILLE- 
GALLY Supported  STEvtNsoN,  House  Can- 
didates 

Chiwgo — A  do?en  rank  and  file  meml)er8 
of  a  United  Auto  Workers  local  charged  In  a 
lawsuit  that  union  leaders  are  illegally 
si-eT;dir,g  luilon  dues  money  to  support  polit- 
ical campaign^. 

The  suit,  filed  In  federal  district  court  here 
by  members  of  Local  558.  charges  that  UAW 
officials  spent  union  dues  to  support  the  cam- 
paigns of  Adlal  Stevenson  III,  a  successful 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Senate  last 
year,  and  of  various  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  UAW  President  Leonard 
Woodcock  and  Its  secretary-treasurer.  Emil 
.Mazey,  both  were  named  as  defendants  In 
the  civil  action,  along  with  Robert  Johnston. 
a  reg.onal  vice  president  of  the  U.'iW  In  Chi- 
cago, and  Jame-i  Wright  and  Gerald  Peterson, 
two  official.s  of  the  uniou'.^  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  council   in  the   Chicago  area 

The  suit  involves  expetidiiures  of  funds  by 
the  CAP  council,  according  to  Bernard  Mc- 
Namara. leader  of  the  group  that  filed  the 
.■^uit.  -■X  fixed  percentage  of  every  union  mem- 
ber's duei  goes  to  the  C.'VP  council,  an.d  some 
C.^P  funds  are  being  .^pent  to  support  pol.tl- 
cal  causes,  the  suit  alleges.  The  action  asks 
that  union  officers  be  required  to  pay  the 
union  treasury  any  money  used  for  such 
purposes. 

In  Detroit,  a  UAW  spokesman  declined 
comment  on  the  suit,  sayirg  the  details 
hadn't  reached  vr.iton  officials  yet.  The 
spoke.-inan  .-^aid  a  fixed  amount — five  cents  a 
month— rather  tha'i  a  fixed  percentage  of 
each  member's  dues  are  earmarked  for  CAP 
purposes.  "Money  out  of  that  fund  Is  used 
In  state  and  local  campaigr.s  "  he  said,  and 
some  of  the  C.KP  fiuids  are  used  fir  citizen- 
ship education  programs.  But  he  denied  that 
C.^P  funds  are  used  In  campaigns  for  elec- 
tion to  federal  offices. 

The  plalnttfT  group's  Mr.  McNamara  said 
the  U.\W  coi^.stitutlon  calls  for  a  monthly 
C.V?  contributlou  of  five  cer.tr,  a  man.  But 
he  sa.d  the  union  sent  locals  an  adminis- 
trative lener  dlrectm.g  them  to  pay  3'":  of 
dues  to  their  state  C^P  council;  that  prac- 
tice Is  being  followed,  he  asserted. 

The  Lardrum-Oritfin  Act  forbids  contribu- 
tions by  unloiis  to  federal  campaigns  which 
the  suit  alleges  the  UAW  has  been  making  In 
Illinois,  Mr.  McNamara  asserted. 
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He  also  sa;d  his  local  pasted  a  resolution 
l!.  years  ago  stating  the  members  didn't 
wLit  any  of  their  money  to  go  to  any  cam- 
paiT-s,  even  state  or  local  ones.  The  resolu- 
tion also  asserted  that  contributions  of  their 
money  for  such  elections  therefore  would 
violate  the  union  officials'  responsibilities  to 
members. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  prejudge  this  particular  case. 
It  Is  before  the  courts,  and  I  will  w^atch 
with  interest  to  see  how  it  comes  out. 

What  is  so  meaningful  about  this  case 
is  the  fact  that  Members  finally  have  the 
courage  and  the  means  to  challenge  the 
bosses  of  big  unionism. 

It  is  no  secret  that  what  these  imion 
members  allege  has  been  going  on  all 
over  America.  Compulsory  union  dues 
have  been  channeled  into  so-called  polit- 
ical education  committees  or  commu- 
nity action  committees.  And  these  com- 
mittees have  served  to  funnel  a  portion 
of  the  wages  of  millions  of  working  men 
directly  into  political  campaigns. 

In  Chicago,  the  dozen  members  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Local  558  are 
charging  that  part  of  their  union  dues 
went  to  support  one  campaign  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  to  finance  various  other 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  against  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  for  compulsory  union  dues  to  be 
used  for  the  financing  of  campaigns  for 
Federal  office. 

Fiu-thermore,  the  leader  of  the  group 
which  filed  the  suit  in  Chicago  points  out 
that  Local  558  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion more  than  I'/a  years  ago  stating 
that  members  did  not  want  any  of  their 
money  going  into  campaigns.  Not  only 
did  they  oppose  the  spending  of  their 
compulsory  dues  for  elections  to  Fed- 
eral office,  they  also  objected  to  its  use 
in  State  and  local  election  campaigns. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  union 
funds  are  being  used  across  our  Nation 
to  finance  election  campaigns  for  se- 
lected candidates.  Rank  and  file  employ- 
ees of  the  imions  have  virtually  no  voice 
in  saying  where,  when  or  how  this  money 
will  be  used.  The  decisions  are  made  by 
the  big  union  bosses  who  hold  dictatorial 
power. 

The  general  public  is  not  aware  of  the 
great  sums  being  spent  by  the  imions. 
Under  cturent  reporting  laws,  unions 
have  to  report  at  the  Federal  level  only 
the  funds  they  spend  in  campaigns  in- 
volving elections  for  Federal  office. 

These  reports  may  be  deceptive  in 
themselves. 

In  a  report  filed  with  the  House  of 
Representative.?,  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, on  October  10,  1970.  reported  a  $50 
contribution  for  the  campaign  of  John 
J.  Gilligan  who  was  running  for  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio. 

As  I  said,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
the  union  report  to  Congress  what  it 
spends  on  political  campaigns  at  the 
State  or  local  level.  The  report  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  DAW  contribution  to 
the  successful  Gilligan  campaign  was  $50 

But  a  check  with  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  in  Ohio  reveals  a  quite  dif- 
ferent picture. 

Records  show  the  Democratic  candi- 


date received  more  than  $66,000  from 
various  umts  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  these  contributions 
as  recorded  with  the  Ohio  secretary  of 
state. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

peimahy   campaign 

citizens  for  Gilligan  Committee: 
April  16,  1970,  United  Auto  Work- 
ers CAP  Council $5,000 

Hamilton  County  Citizens  for  Gil- 
ligan Committee:  April  23,  1970. 
UAW-CAP    Council 5.000 

Cleveland  Citizens  for  GllUgan 
Committee:  April  15,  1970,  UAW- 
CAP  Cotmcil 5,000 

GENERAL     CAMPAIGN 

GlUlgan  Dinner  Committee:   June 

18.  1970,  UAW-CAP 1,600 

Sponsors'  Dinner  for  GllUgan  Com- 
mittee: 

Jime  13,  1970.  Greater  Spring- 
field  CAP 1,600 

June  13,  1970,  Franklin  County 
CAP  (Columbus) 2,000 

June  13,  1970,  Marlon  Area  CAP 

Council  . 1,500 

June    13.    1970.    Region    No.    2- 

UAW    (Columbus) 600 

Montgomery    County    Citizens   for 

GllUgan :  "July  22,  1970,  UAW  In- 
ternational   (Columbus) 5,000 

GllUgan  for  Governor  Committee: 

August  14,  1970,  Lima-Troy  Area 

CAP     Council 1,532.88 

August    18.    1970,   Stark   County 

CAP    (Canton) 418.06 

August  21.  1970,  Ohio  UAW-CAP 

(Columbus) 10,000 

September    22,    1970,    UAW-CAP 

Council    (Castalla). 877.92 

September     22,     1970,     Greater 

Springfield    UAW-CAP 1.309.92 

November  13,  1970.  Toledo  Area 

CAP  Council 4,180 

September  6,  1970,  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati UAW-CAP  (Norwood) .       711.69 

September  4.  1970,  Butler-War- 
ren-Hlghland  Counties  UAW- 
CAP    (Hamilton) 487.74 

September  4.  1970,  Fostorla  Area 
UAW-CAP  Council  (Plndley)—       657.41 

September  3. 1970.  Dayton  Metro- 
politan UAW-CAP 808.  25 

September  3,  1970,  Defiance  Area 
UAW-CAP  Council 641.04 

September  3.  1970.  Cuyahoga  Me- 
dina Counties  UAW-CAP 
(Cleveland)      6,549.66 

September  3.  1970,  Summlt-Port- 
age-Ashland-Trumbull-Mahon- 
ing  UAW-CAP  (Kent) 1.000 

September  8,  1970,  Greater  Co- 
lumbus-Franklin County  UAW- 
CAP  Council  (Coltmibus) 1,296 

September  8,  1970.  Lorain  County 

UAW-CAP    (VermUUon) $1,254,18 

Lucas   County   Citizens   for   GllU- 
gan:   July    16,    1970,   UAW-CAP 

Council  (Columbus) 5,000 

Friends  of  GlUlgfui  Dinner:   Stark 

Cotmty  UAW-CAP  (Canton) 300 

Cleveland  Friends   of  John   Gilli- 
gan: 

June    15.    1970.    UAW    Region 

No,  2   (Cleveland) l.OOO 

June  16,  1970,  UAW-CAP  (Cleve- 
Und)  6O0 

June   23,    1970,   UAW   No.    1280 

(Cleveland)    200 

June    30,    1870,    UAW    No.    122 

(Twlnsburg)    200 

Gilligan   for   Governor   Committee 
(DC) :   William  Dodds    (Director 

Legislative  Activities,  UAW) 50 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
$66,000  is  about  one-quarter  of  what 
labor  unions  reported  spending  on  the 
campaign  to  make  Mr.  Gilligan  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  And  the  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  reported  by  the  unions  as 
contributions  add  up  to  about  one-fifth 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  Governor  Gilli- 
gan s  campaign. 

Such  a  heavy  contribution  would  put 
any  politician  heavily  in  the  debt  of  the 
union  bosses. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  another  facet. 

The  United  Automobile,  Aerospace, 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America  reported  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  that  in  1970  they  spent  about 
$380,000  cm  pohtical  activities  through 
their  committees. 

When  we  see  that  the  U.^W  spent 
more  than  $66,000  on  the  race  for  Gov- 
ernor in  just  one  State,  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  the  $380,000  figure  repoited 
to  the  House  is  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. 

Union  bosses  are  shelling  out  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  to  political  can- 
didates. Some  of  this  money  is  taken 
from  compulsory  union  dues.  Some  of  it 
comes  from  coercion — union  members 
are  forced  to  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  avoid  harassment  or  loss  of  their 
jobs.  Democracy  goes  out  the  window 
when  it  comes  to  collecting  this  money 
and  deciding  how  it  will  be  used. 

A  popular  charade  played  by  the  union 
bosses  is  the  creation  of  "education"  or 
"community  action"  programs.  Union 
funds  are  used  to  "educate"  voters  to  cast 
ballots  for  the  candidates  who  have  the 
blessing  of  the  union  bosses.  "Commu- 
nity action"  Is  aimed  at  winning  the 
political  points  that  the  union  leader 
wants. 

One  device  is  the  so-called  voter  reg- 
istration drive.  This  is  used  by  the 
union's  political  experts  as  a  door-to- 
door  canva, .-  to  win  votes  for  si^ecified 
candidat-es  and  *o  sign  up  these  voters. 
These  drives  are  bipartisan  in  name 
only.  Most  often  the  drives  are  aimed  at 
re.<?tri!  I'd  areas  liere  union  ,strategists 
have  det^^iTTiiiied  the  added  registration 
will  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  a  given 
candidate  who  l.as  union  endorsement. 

Mr.  Presidi  nt.  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 

This  act  lias  failed  to  keep  union 
bosses  from  using  involuntary  dues  for 
politica";  rurposes.  Furthermore  the  act 
applies  only  to  Federal  elections — not 
State  and  local. 

We  must  take  action  to  stop  the  illegal 
and  unju.st  u.'^e  of  compulsory  union  dues 
for  political  purposes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducincr  today  would 
amend  the  Internal  Rever.ue  Code  to 
deny  tax-exempt  status  to  organizations 
which  use  membership  dues  or  assess- 
ments for  political  purposes. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  organizations 
from  claiming  an  income  tax  exemption : 

For  any  taxable  year  In  which  any  part  of 
Its  Income  or  of  those  amounts  received  for 
Ita  support — Including,  In  the  case  of  a 
membership  organization,  dues,  assessments, 
fees,  compulsory  or  other  charges  imposed 
on  members — Is  used,  directly  or  indirectly — 

(1)  to  support  or  oppose  any  candldJate 
for  public  office, 

(2)  to  support  or  oppose  any  poUtlcal 
party,  or 
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(3)   to  carry  on  any  vot«r  registration. 

This  is  a  fair  bill.  It  treats  union  and 
management  organizations  equally. 

The  bill  also  carries  out  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  The  imderlying  assumption  in 
granting  unions  tax  exemption  obviously 
was  that  they  would  not  engage  in  ac- 
tivities beyond  their  tax  exempt  pur- 
poses. In  other  words,  it  was  assumed 
they  would  not  use  involuntary  dues  for 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  wrong  that  unions 
should  use  compulsory  dues  for  political 
purposes.  This  wrong  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  these  unions  may  main- 
tain their  tax-free  status  under  these 
circumstances. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  discourage 
unions  from  committing  the  compulsory 
dues  Irom  their  members  to  political 
candidates.  It  would  put  some  sanity  and 
equality  Into  the  law  regarding  the  taxa- 
tion of  organizations. 

It  is  not  a  cure-aU  for  the  problems  I 
have  discussed  today.  But  it  Is  a  good 
start. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  deny  tax  exempt 
status  to  labor  organizations  which  use 
compulsory  membership  dues  or  assess- 
ments for  political  purposes. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bennett,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.    Ervin.    Mr.    Fannin.    Mr. 

OoLDWATER,   Mr.   QoRNBY.  and 

Mr.  Thurmond)  ; 
S.  1320.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation 
of  Federal  powers  by  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relaticms  Act  to  provide  for 
trial  of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  in  the 
U.S.  district  court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  (by  imanlmous  consent) . 

tTNFAlB    LABOB    PBACTICK    CASES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  recall  that  last  year  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  remove  jurisdiction  over  unfair  la- 
bor practice  cases  from  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  and  place  this  au- 
thority with  Federal  district  courts.  Prior 
to  introduction  of  the  bUl.  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
of  biased  interpretatlcxi  of  national  la- 
bor policy  by  the  NLRB.  That  was  on 
March  25,  1970.  The  bill  was  Introduced 
April3,  1970.  as  S.  3671. 

I  am  introducing  the  identical  bill  to- 
day along  with  the  support  of  nine  other 
sponsors. 

Without  impugning  the  record  of  the 
present  Board,  I  believe  the  need  for  cor- 
rective action  is  every  bit  as  pressing  to- 
day as  it  has  been  for  years.  When  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  are  inadequate,  no 
subsequent  actions  or  decisions — regard- 
leos  of  how  adequate  in  themselves — can 
ever  fully  rectify  the  Board's  earlier  mis- 
takes. Until  action  is  taken  to  achieve  an 
Institutional  framework  which  will  as- 
sure faithful,  objective  Intrepretation  of 
congresslonally  enunciated  labor  policy, 
there  will  always  be  the  threat  of  biased 
interpretation. 

Although  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
would  divest  the  Board  of  Jurisdiction 
over  imfalr  labor  practice  cases,  it  would 
retain  the  Board's  authority  over  repre- 


sentation matters,  including  authority  to 
investigate  representation  petitions,  liold 
hearings,  conduct  elections,  and  certify 
representatives. 

The  bill  would  abolish  the  office  of 
General  Counsel  and  eliminate  the  posi- 
tions of  trial  examiners  and  attorneys 
who  represent  the  Board  before  the 
courts,  since  there  would  be  no  further 
need  for  these  positions. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  would  be  initiated 
by  a  complaint  filed  in  any  district  court 
"having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties".  The 
bill  specifies  that  district  courts  would 
have  jurisdiction  of  a  labor  organization 
in  the  district  where  it  maintains  its 
principal  office,  or  in  any  district  in 
which  its  officers  or  agents  are  engaged 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  employpp 
members,  or  in  any  district  in  which  the 
unfair  labor  practice  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred. 

Any  oerson  ag^jrieved  by  an  unfair 
labor  practice  could  initiate  a  suit  in 
the  proper  district  court  within  6  months 
after  the  date  on  which  such  unfair  la- 
bor practice  occurred.  He  could  either 
file  and  prosecute  the  complaint  in  the 
court  on  his  own,  or  he  could  file  a 
charge  with  the  U.S.  attorney  and  re- 
quest him  to  file  and  prosecute  a  com- 
plaint. The  latter  option  would  permit 
employees  and  other  parties  who  could 
not  afford  the  expense  of  prosecution  to 
have  it  handled  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
without  cost. 

When  a  charge  is  filed,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney would  be  required  to  notify  the 
person  against  whom  it  was  made  and. 
within  a  reasonable  time,  to  file  a  com- 
plaint in  court  and  to  prosecute  it  in 
the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  person 
filing  the  charge,  imless  he  determines 
that  the  charge  Is  "frivolous,  or  other- 
wise without  basis  In  law  or  fact,"  In 
which  case  he  must  notify  the  parties  of 
such  determination.  The  charging  party 
would  still  have  the  right  to  file  the  com- 
plaint and  prosecute  it  himself. 

Under  this  procedure  every  charging 
party  would  have  the  right  to  a  day  In 
court.  This,  I  feel,  would  be  a  vastly 
preferable  arrangement  to  present  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  party  has  no 
remedy  if  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Board  refuses  to  issue  a  complaint  on 
his  charges. 

Trial  would  be  by  the  court  without  a 
jury.  Where  there  are  issues  of  tact  in- 
volved, the  court  would  appoint  a  master 
to  take  evidence  and  make  findings  of 
fact  and  could  also  direct  him  to  submit 
with  his  report  a  recommended  order. 

The  courts  would  be  authorized  to 
grant  temporary  injunctive  relief  but 
only  after  holding  a  public  hearing  and 
making  findings  that  an  unfair  labor 
practice  has  been  committed  and  will  be 
continued  unless  restrained,  that  sub- 
stantial and  irreparable  injury  to  the 
complainant  will  follow,  that  greater  in- 
Jury  would  be  inflicted  if  injunctive  relief 
is  denied  than  if  it  is  granted,  and  that 
complainant  has  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law. 

If  the  court  finds  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice after  full  hearing  on  the  merits,  it 
Is  directed  to  enjoin  such  practice  and 
to  order  the  party  who  committed  it  to 
take  such  affirmative  cu:tion  as  may  be 


necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
Act,  "including  reinstatement  of  an- 
ployees  with  or  without  back  pay."  The 
court  may  require  back  pay  from  an  em- 
ployer, a  labor  organization,  or  both.  In 
such  proportion  as  the  court  may  assess 
responsibility  for  discrimination  suffered 
by  an  employee. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  were  held  last 
year  on  S.  3671  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  statement  I 
delivered  to  the  subcommittee  at  that 
time  is  timely  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  that 
£m  article,  'Union  Power  and  the  New 
Inflation."  by  Gilbert  Burck,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  1971  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine,  be  also  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  bUl  I  am  introducing  wUl  do 
much  to  correct  the  imbalance  in  bar- 
gaining strength  which  is  contributing 
to  inflation. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  that  this  bill  is 
antilabor.  In  no  way  does  it  touch  or 
change  the  substance  of  labor  law.  What 
Ls  defined  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  in 
law  today  will  be  so  when  this  bill  be- 
comes law.  Its  effect  Is  procedural  only 
and  my  efforts  are  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  assure  that  Congress  maintains  con- 
trol over  national  labor  policy.  Congress 
created  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  If  that  experiment  has  not 
worked  out — and  I  do  not  think  it  has— 
then  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  reassert 
our  constitutional  prerogative  and  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  Bennett.  Cpr- 
Tis.  Dole.  Ervin.  Fannin.  Goldwater. 
Gurnet,  Hruska,  and  Thurmond  have 
indicated  their  interest  in  spon5oring 
this  bill  with  me,  and  I  ask  that  their 
names  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

Since  this  matter  concerns  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  powers  between 
the  three  branches  of  Government.  I  ask 
that  It  be  sent  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers. 

STATEMZirr  OF  Senator  John  Towm 

Senator  EaviN,  distinguished  member*  at 
this  subcommittee,  first,  I  v.ant  to  thank  the 
subcommittee  for  talcing  up  the  subject  of 
S.  3671.  As  I  will  point  out.  this  ta  not  • 
paxtlculaj-ly  new  approach  to  one  aspect  <rf 
labor  law  reform.  But  the  need  for  some 
remedy  to  the  problems  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice adjudication  becomes  clearer  day  by 
day. 

Secondly,  speaking  fw  conetltuenta  In 
Texas,  many  of  whom  have  experienced  prob- 
lem* In  this  area.  I  want  to  express  our  Ap- 
preciation for  the  excellent  job  this  subcom- 
mittee has  done  to  focus  attention  on  the 
conttoulng  problem  of  obtaining  faithful 
admlnlstt^tlve  Interpretation  of  oongresslan- 
al  policy,  especially  as  regards  the  Natlcnal 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Your  hearings  In  1988 
developed  a  wealth  of  Information  on  ttie 
workings  of  Vbe  Board,  and  the  subcommit- 
tee's report  flJed  earlier  this  year  pointed 
the  way  toiward  protecting  th«  prerogatlTei 
of  OongreaB  to  determine  national  labor  pol- 
icy. 

BegartUen  of  the  parUcuUr  fate  of  S  3671, 
I  trust  ttie  Bubcommlttee  has  every  Inten- 
tion of  carrying  forward  its  InvertlgatlOBS 
and  win  look  Into  all  at  the  admlnlMmHT* 
agencies.   Their   unique   poet-Conatltutlonal 
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jjlglDs  demand  that  Congress  review  their 
jctlons  frequently  and  in  depth. 

Insofar  as  S.  3671  la  a  propoaal  to  strip  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  of  Its  judl- 
dil  authority.  It  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  The  pro- 
posal to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  to  Federal  District  Courts 
li  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  persistent  sug- 
gestions made  to  obtain  a  more  objective 
Itearlng  of  cases.  Bills  to  this  effect  were  In- 
troduced in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  as 
early  as  1&39,  four  years  after  passage  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Hearings  at 
that  time  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Kducatlcn  and  Labor  led  to  a  report  In  which 
the  Board  was  found  to  be  unfair  and  biased 
In  its  conduct  due  to  the  "absence  of  Judi- 
cial temperament  and  the  presence  of  radi- 
cal tendencies  in  Board  personnel."  In  19B3 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor recommended  that  the  Board  be  divested 
of  Its  Judicial  functions  and  allowed  to  han- 
dle only  representation  Issues. 

In  1955.  the  second  Hoover  Commission.  In 
recommending  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
ministrative Court  of  the  United  States,  sug- 
gested that  It  contain  a  Labor  Section  to 
hear  cases  involving  unfair  labor  practices. 
This  Subcommittee  Is  also  quite  aware,  I  am 
jure,  of  legislation  which  has  been  proposed 
by  Senator  Qriitin  to  establish  a  separate 
labor  court  to  have  such  Jurisdiction.  I  will 
turn  to  the  Labor  Court  proposal  and  review 
It  later  In  my  remarks. 

In  essence  8.  3371  separates  the  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  functions  of  the  Board  by 
transferring  the  trial  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  to  Federal  district  courts.  It  Is  es- 
sentially the  same  bill  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  In  1954. 
The  Board  is  continued  as  an  administrative 
agency  handling  representation  cases.  In- 
cluding the  conduct  of  representation 
elections. 

S.  3671  would  abolish  the  offices  of  General 
Counsel  of  the  Board  and  examiners.  It  would 
give  complainants  the  alternative  right  to 
present  their  own  oases  before  the  courts  or 
to  have  such  cases  presented  for  them  by  a 
United  States  Attorney.  If  the  United  States 
Attorney  refused  to  prosecute  the  charge,  the 
individual  oould  still  file  his  own  complaint 
with  the  court.  In  the  event  there  are  issues 
of  fa<et  to  be  determined,  the  oourt  Is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  special  master  to  hear 
the  case  and  submit  a  recommended  order. 

In  addition,  the  court  Is  authorized  after 
a  public  hearing.  p>endlng  final  disposition 
of  the  case,  to  Issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order.  Such  a  temporary  restraining  order 
could  be  used,  however,  only  after  a  finding 
of  substantial  and  lrrepajti.ble  injury  to  the 
complainant  and  that  the  complainant  has 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

The  performance  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  throughout  Its  35  years  Is 
best  characterized  as  tragic  Ineptitude.  I  can 
think  of  no  statutory  area  which  has  been 
80  transformed  by  those  entrusted  to  admin- 
ister It.  I  can  think  of  no  area  of  Congres- 
sional policy-making  In  which  the  intent  of 
Congress  has  been  so  fully  Ignored  by  those 
delegated  to  Interpret  It.  If  ambiguities  do 
exist  In  law,  they  are  Insignificant  as  com- 
pared to  the  gross  failure  of  the  Board  faith- 
fully to  carry  out  Its  mandate  when  the  lan- 
guage and  direction  are  clear. 

My  ofllce  receives  a  steady  stream  of  let- 
ters from  employees,  from  employers,  from 
representatives  of  small  unions,  and  from 
members  of  larger  unions  describing  their 
experiences  with  the  Board.  I  can  best  de- 
scribe them  as  filled  with  cynclsm  and  re- 
signed pessimism.  Not  all,  it  Is  true,  have  a 
legitimate  complaint  against  the  Board.  But 
for  those  who  do.  It  Is  instructive  to  see  what 
P»Mes  for  equal  protection  under  the  law 
nowadays  in  adjudication  of  unfair  labor 
I'Tsctlce  cases. 

Reading  over  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  l>efore  this  Subcommit- 
tee In  1968,  criticism  appeared  to  break 
Into  two  main  areas.  There  was  the  charge 


that  the  Board  had  failed  to  falthfuUy  ad- 
here to  the  will  of  Congress,  and  secondly, 
that  Its  decisions  were  biased  In  favor  of 
large  unions.  These  charges  are  related,  of 
course.  In  addition,  there  was  cited  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  delays  In  handing  down 
decisions. 

It  should  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
the  powers  delegated  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  are  fundamentally  different 
than  those  accorded  others  of  the  so-called 
Administrative  Agencies.  The  Wagner  Act. 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  Act  speUed  out  in  definite  terms  con- 
duct which  constitutes  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. The  duty  of  the  Board  Is  to  determine 
through  Investigation  whether  unfair  labor 
practices — acts  enumerated  and  specified  by 
Congress — did  occur.  Congress  has  never  au- 
thorized the  Board  to  determine  the  coun- 
try's labor  policy.  It  gave  the  Board  no  au- 
thority to  decide  what  the  relations  among 
unions,  employers,  or  employees  ought  to  be. 

Ta  quote  the  1954  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

"Other  Federal  Agencies  are  not  so  re- 
stricted. For  instance,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  determines  what  safety  regu- 
lations shall  be  observed  on  airplanes  and  at 
airports;  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission regulates  the  conduct  of  stock  ex- 
changes: the  Federal  Connmunlcations  Com- 
mission has  wide  latitude  In  the  Issuance  o( 
radio  and  television  licenses;  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  sets  standards  for  con- 
struction of  power  lines;  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  discretion  to  deter- 
mine the  rates  a  public  carrier  may  charge. 

"Each  of  these  agencies  necessarily  has  a 
broad  grant  of  policy-making  power  from 
Congress.  The  NLBB  has  none.  It  has  no 
right  to  tell  the  parties  to  unfair  practice 
cases  what  they  ought  to  do  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other.  It  Is  firmly  limited  by 
a  statute  to  a  Judicial  finding  on  whether 
specific  acts  violate  the  well-defined  terms 
of  the  law." 

The  Report  Issued  by  this  Subcommittee 
earlier  this  session  of  Congress  cited  a  num- 
ber of  OELses  supporting  the  contention  that 
the  Board  has  thwarted  Oongression&l  wUl. 
I  shall  briefly  recall  some  of  these,  along  with 
others  which  I  believe  also  Illustrate  the 
ajgument  that  a  double  standard  favoring 
large  unions  Is  evident. 

The  Board's  rule  In  the  well-known  Bonwlt 
Teller  (96  NLRB  608  (1961))  case  suRxyrts 
both  contentions.  Section  8(c)  of  the  amend- 
ed National  lAbor  Relations  Act  was  in- 
cluded to  guarantee  free  speech  for  both 
unions  and  employers  In  connection  with 
campaign  material  -used  during  union  orga- 
nizing drives  or  representation  election  cam- 
paigns with  the  single  provision  that  the 
material  must  contain  "no  threat  of  reprisal 
or  force  or  promise  of  benefit."  Despite  this, 
the  Board  ruled  In  this  and  other  similar 
cases  that  an  employer  may  not  culdrees  his 
workers  on  company  time  and  p>roperty,  even 
though  no  threat  or  promise  was  made,  or 
even  Implied,  without  granting  the  union 
equal  time  to  address  his  workers  on  the 
company's  own  time  and  on  Its  own  prop- 
erty. 

In  a  case  (Maryland  Drydock  88  NLRB  1305 
(1950) )  decided  a  year  earlier,  the  Board  bad 
ruled  that  an  employer  violated  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  by  forbidding  the  distribution  on 
his  own  premises  of  a  union  newspai>er  which 
characterized  the  company's  president  as  a 
"vulture",  a  "doublecrosser"  and  compared 
the  company's  officials  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

As  former  Congressman  F.-ed  Hartley,  Jr., 
one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
was  moved  to  comment  regarding  these  two 
cases:  "It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  re- 
spect to  the  employer  the  Board  flagrantly 
ignored  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  guarantee 
him  his  freedom  of  speech,  whereas  In  r«- 
sp>ect  to  the  union  It  stretched  the  right  to 
the  extreme  point  of  shielding  unlimited  In- 
dulgence in  defamation  and  scurrility  against 
an  employer  of  his  own  property." 


We  should  not  delude  ourselves  Into  think- 
ing that  this  sort  of  conduct  and  decision- 
making by  the  Board  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Two  recent  decisions,  upheld  last  year  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  are  even  more  ptorten- 
tous.  They  are  the  NLRB  vs.  Olssel  Packing 
Co.  and  Sinclair  Company  vs.  NLRB.  These 
cases  concern  the  question  of  fr«e  employee 
and  the  closely  related  Issue  of  free  spesch. 
In  effect  the  Olssel  decision  held  that  the 
NLRB  may  Impose  upon  employees  a  union 
which  they  have  deliberately  rejected  In  a 
secret  ballot  election  if  that  union  has  been 
able  to  amass  the  signatures  of  a  majority  on 
cards  authorizing  It  to  act  as  their  bargain- 
ing agent.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
this  case  rejected  the  contrary  views  of  a 
majority  of  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals.  The 
lower  courts  had  evidenced  a  mistrust  of 
authorization  cards  for  two  reasons:  that 
employees  are  subjected  to  deceptions  and 
that  they  are  exposed  to  pressures  which  they 
would  be  insulated  from  In  the  polling  booth. 

Section  9(c)  of  the  NIAA  (NLR  Act) 
clearly  states  that  secret  ballot  elections  are 
to  be  the  only  criteria  for  resolving  repre- 
sentation elections.  Also,  it  was  the  common 
understanding  In  Congress  at  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  thlB 
section  precluded  the  use  of  authorization 
cards  as  a  means  of  resolving  representation 
questions.  Furthermore,  the  NLRB  expressly 
noted  In  Its  1948  annual  report  that  hence- 
forth secret  ballot  elections  would  have  to 
be  the  "sole  method  of  resolving  a  question 
concerning  representation."  I  think  the 
Board's  failure  to  follow  Its  obvious  Congres- 
sional mandate  Is  clear.  It  represents  a  dras- 
tic Impairment  of  the  principle  of  free  em- 
ployee choice. 

In  the  Sinclair  case,  the  employees  voted 
to  reject  the  union,  but  the  Board  Issued  a 
complaint  charging  election  Interference  and 
refusal  to  bargain  In  good  faith.  It  then  Is- 
sued a  bargaining  order.  The  Board's  Justifi- 
cation for  its  actions  was  a  letter  sent  by 
management  to  the  employees  In  which  It 
was  quite  truthfully  stated  that  the  plant 
was  In  a  precarious  financial  condition  and 
that  If  a  strike  were  called,  as  past  labor 
history  In  the  area  Indicated  It  would,  there 
was  the  possibility  of  a  plant  shut-down.  At 
the  same  time,  assurances  were  given  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  keep  the  plant 
open  whether  there  was  a  strike  or  not.  The 
Board  ruled,  as  we  have  seen,  that  these 
statements  were  unfair  and  made  a  fair  elec- 
tion an  Impossibility.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
question  about  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of 
these  statements.  Thus  the  Sinclair  cise  goes 
alx>ut  as  far  as  It  is  possible  to  go  In  Uniting 
employer  free  speech  and  circumscribes  the 
ability  of  the  employee  to  hear  more  than 
one  side  of  the  Issue. 

Commenting  on  these  cases  recently.  Pro- 
fessor Sylvester  Petro,  who  I  believe  Is  sched- 
uled to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee 
tomorrow,  stated:  If  the  "Sinclair  doctrine 
takes  hold,  the  Board  will  have  power  to 
silence  any  meaningful  challenge  from  em- 
ployers, thus  leaving  employees  exposed  to 
only  one  side  of  the  story.  In  future  organiz- 
ing campaigns  union  organizers  will  be  priv- 
ileged to  exaggerate,  distort,  and  misrepre- 
sent the  merits  of  collective  bargaining,  while 
employers  will  be  required  either  to  main- 
tain s'lence  or  to  confine  thems^ves  to  the 
kind  of  'argument'  which  one  reads  in  chem- 
istry and  physics  Journals." 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  Issue  (rf 
free  speech,  I  want  to  cite  two  other  cases 
which  illustrate  the  use  of  the  double  stand- 
ard. In  Sewel  Manufacturing  Company  (188 
NLRB  66  (1962) ),  the  employer  related  to  • 
group  of  presumably  white  employees  the  role 
that  unions  had  played  In  attempts  at  racial 
Integration.  On  the  basis  of  this,  the  NLRB 
said  the  employer  had  destroyed  "laboratory 
conditions"  necessary  for  a  fair  election  and 
invalidated  the  election  results.  In  the  Archer 
Laundry  Company  case  (150  NLRB  1427 
(1965) )  the  Board  upheld  a  union  which.  In 
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the  course  of  seeking  to  organize  negro  em- 
ployees, hSKl  depicted  management  as  racist 
and  sought  to  convince  the  employees  oi" 
management's  approval  of  the  use  of  brutal 
police  tactics,  dogs  and  firehoses.  The  Board 
found  that  this  was  simply  a  permlssable 
appetU  to  racial  pride. 

The  validity  of  the  use  of  authorization 
cards,  referred  to  earlier,  was  criticized  In  the 
report  filed  by  this  subcommittee  earlier  this 
Congress.  In  it  the  majority  states:  "The 
persistent  use  of  the  card  check  to  replace 
the  election  process  Is  ...  a  violation  of  the 
Board's  obligation  to  enforce  terms  and  In- 
tent of  the  statute."  While  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle seemingly  Innocuous  phrase  on  the  part 
of  an  employer  Is  enough  to  have  the  Beard 
throw  out  the  results  of  an  election  because 
"laboratory  conditions"  supposedly  no  loneer 
obtain,  the  Board  has  rujed  that  authoriza- 
tion cards  must  be  Invalidated  individually 
by  proof  that  they  were  secured  fraudulently 
If  the  Board  Is  to  fall  to  certify  the  union. 
As  an  example  of  the  Board's  seemingly  in- 
exhaustable  patience  with  the  most  doubt- 
ful of  union  organizing  tactics,  consider  the 
following  Instances.  The  Board  has  held  valid 
an  authorization  card  which  was  signed  by 
an  employee's  wife  without  the  employee's 
knowledge;  a  card  bearing  the  name  James 
Robert  whereas  the  employee,  James  Robert 
Smith,  testified  that  he  did  not  sign  his  last 
name  when  he  found  that  the  solicitor  was 
a  union  representative;  cards  signed  by  em- 
ployees who  later  testified  they  would  not 
have  signed  except  for  the  union's  misrep- 
resentation that  a  majority  had  already 
signed;  cards  signed  when  fellow  employees 
threatened  that  those  not  signing  would  lose 
their  Jobs;  and  cards  dated  up  to  four  years 
before  bargaining  was  requested.  It  hsis  cer- 
tified unions  on  the  basis  of  cards  such  as 
these. 

In  the  case  River  Togs.  Inc.  (160  NLRB 
No.  2  (1966))  the  Board  upheld  the  validity 
of  cards  over  the  objections  of  employees  of 
Polish  background  who  could  not  read  En- 
glish and  who  testified  they  thought  signing 
the  cards  entitled  them  to  Long  Island  Duck 
dinners  which  the  union  was  giving  In  its 
organization  campaign.  Apparently  the  Board 
never  felt  that  "laboratory  conditions"  need 
exist  on  both  sides. 

As  Mr.  TheophU  Kammholz,  a  former  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Board  remarked  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  two 
years  ago:  "In  practical  effect  .  .  .  the  em- 
ployee's right  to  a  secret  ballot  election  rises 
and  falls,  not  on  their  own  conduct,  but  on 
their  employers  ability  to  conform  to  the 
Board's  ever-shifting  restrictions  on  em- 
ployer activity." 

As  this  Subcommittee  is  very  much  aware. 
Section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  amended  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
assure  that  employees  have,  in  addition  to 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  the  right  to 
refrain  from  Joining  labor  organizations.  In 
my  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  March  26th 
of  this  year,  I  attempted  to  document  the 
charge  that  the  Board  has  attempted  In 
every  way  possible  to  Ignore  the  language 
added  by  Taft-Hartley.  It  has  sought  In 
numerous  cases  to  Interpret  on  the  basis  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  wherein  employees  were  not 
guaranteed  the  freedom  of  choice  to  Join 
labor  unions  or  not. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  this  again  here.  As 
evidence  of  how  the  Board  continues  to  read 
Its  Congressional  mandate,  I  refer  to  a  fact 
sheet  issued  by  the  Board  on  1  January  1870 
in  which  It  views  Its  duties  thus:  "A  complex 
statute,  the  NLRA  has  a  simple  purpose:  to 
preserve  the  prublic  Interest  by  promoting  the 
full  flow  of  commerce  through  encouracie- 
ment  of  collective  bargaining,  protection  of 
employee  organization,  and  prohibition  of 
unfair  labor  practice  by  employers  and 
unions. 


O^her  witnesses  have  appeared  oeiore  this 
Subconunitiee  :n  the  p.isi  and  v.  lii  be  appear- 
ing this  week  who  will  further  document  the 
ch.irges  that  the  Board  hiis  failed  lu  conline 
Itself  to  Interpreting  the  law  ai.d  that  ii 
places  the  interest  vi  larye  unions  over  the 
rignts  uf  niaiiageinent,  enipluvte:;,  naid  small 
union"..  Instances  of  nu  interpretation  m 
other  areas,  too  niimero'js  c)  nu-ntlon.  h-ive 
already  been  provided.  The  Issues  oi  boycotts, 
tinion  dlsciplinury  actu  ii  agaiiiot  members, 
the  Board's  one-sided  Interpret.itlon  ol  what 
constitutes  bargaining  in  good  faith,  its  pro- 
tection of  featherbedding.  'jrders  holding  1:.- 
nocent  parties  re.sponsible  for  uniair  labor 
practices  committed  bv  ot.hers:  all  these  and 
more  were  reviewed  durin?  the  1'_'68  hearings. 

Now  It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  the  Bo.ird 
could  not  have  been  greatly  In  derelictl.in 
of  Its  duties  since  the  Courts  have  more 
often  than  not  stistained  the  views  of  tl^e 
Board.  1  submit  that  i.hi.s  i:-  dt;e  t^  the  reKic- 
tance  of  the  courts  to  overrule  an  aciinln- 
Istratlve  agency  whlrh  has  been  jet  up  aid 
designated  as  a  body  of  expert.s  en  t.^ie  partlc- 
tilnr  subject  matter  with  i^hich  it  deals,  and 
the  Courts  have  deferred  to  this  alleged 
expertise.  I  might  point  out  that  during  the 
Republican  years  of  the  1950's — u  time  dur- 
ing which  we  might  reasonably  expect  that 
the  Board,  not  being  altogether  isolated  from 
the  winds  of  political  change,  would  issue 
decisions  at  odds  with  Its  decisions  at  other 
times — the  NLRB  did  fare  Just  as  well  before 
the  courts  as  did  predecessor  and  su  -cessor 
boards. 

Now  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to  anticipate 
some  of  the  objections  which  might  be  raised 
to  the  Tower  bill.  In  the  past  critics  of  this 
approach  have  contended  that  the  Federal 
district  courts  lack  expertise  in  labor  matters 
and  that  placing  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
before  the  courts  would  over-burden  them 
to  an  even  greater  degree. 

In  my  remarks  In  the  Senate  of  25  March 
I  stated  In  reply  to  this  question: 

"The  case  has  never  been  proven  to  my 
satisfaction  that  labor  relations  are  any  more 
complex  than  any  other  of  the  thousands  of 
relationships  with  which  the  Judiciary  Is 
called  upon  to  deal  dally.  We  do  not  as.slgn 
Judges  to  cases  on  the  basis  of  their  expertise 
in  aerospace,  when  that  la  involved,  or  medi- 
cine, or  mental  therapy,  or  disputed  contracts 
by  motion  picture  actresses,  or  any  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  relationships. 

"In  fact.  Judges  do  possess  expertise  in  the 
only  area  which  Is  important:  TTiey  are  prac- 
ticed in  art  of  legal  administration.  The 
Judicial  temperment  requires,  to  quote  Pro- 
fessor Petro  aigaln,  'a  strong  but  open  mind: 
a  habit  of  reserving  Judgment  until  all  the 
facts  are  in  and  disinterestedly  evaluated:  a 
willingness  to  listen — really  listen — to  argu- 
ment: patience;  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
other  Judges;  a  good  logical  mtnd  which  will 
readily  distinguish  the  relevant  from  the 
irrelevant  facts  and  the  cogent  from  the 
Illogical  arguments;  an  Inclination  to  start 
out  every  case  believing  that  the  facts,  the 
law  and  the  arguments — not  the  Identity  of 
the  parties — should  determine  the  deci- 
sions." 

It  Is  interesting  that  the  courts  presently 
discharge  their  other  pesponslbilitiea  under 
the  Act — matters  such  as  injunctive  relief, 
national  emergency  proceedings,  breaches 
of  contracts,  damage  suits  for  boycotts,  and 
the  criminal  penalties  for  certain  improper 
money  payments — without  apparent  problem. 
Whatever  expertise  Is  needed  resides,  I  sub- 
mit, more  clearly  In  the  courts  now  than  It 
does  In  the  NLRB. 

With  regard  to  the  argrument  that  the 
courts  are  over  crowded,  by  answer  I  would 
quote  a  portion  of  the  1954  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Edti cation  and  Labor: 

"We  know  there  are  some  who  say  this 


change  is  not  a  wise  one — because  our  fed- 
eral courts  face  a  growing  backlog  of  judj. 
clal  business.  We  review  this  superficial  ob- 
jection with  some  dismay.  For  we  hope  the 
day  will  never  come  when  Congress  will  deny 
any  litigant  his  proper  access  to  our  courts 
simply  because  existing  court  facilities  seem 
to  be  overtaxed.  We  do,  however,  note  the 
present  plight  of  our  Federal  Judiciary,  and 
to  the  extent  that  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  add  to  its  burden,  we  recommend  that 
Congress  promptly  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  Increase  the  number  of  Judges." 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  that  S.  3671  rep- 
resents an  anti-union  bias.  I  think  I  speak 
for  the  co-sponsors  of  S.  3671,  as  well  as  for 
myself,  in  saying  that  collective  bargaining 
was  the  very  natural  and  necessary  out- 
growth of  a  social  movement  toward  a  sys- 
tem based  upon  contract.  As  such,  it  Is  an 
institution  symblotlcally  linked  to  capital- 
ism. On  the  individual  level,  this  Is  the  ulti- 
mate recognition  of  a  system  of  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  anything,  this  legls- 
lation  is  designed  to  improve  collective  bar- 
gaining by  making  its  Institutions  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  its  members,  by 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect 
between  labor  and  management  within  their 
natural  adversary  roles,  and — perhaps  most 
importantly — reassert  Congressional  domi- 
nance   over    the    administrative    framework. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  E.  3671  does  not 
in  any  way  change  substantively  our  body  of 
labor  law.  What  Is  defined  as  an  unfair 
labor  practice  today  will  still  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  at  such  time  as  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  signed  into  law.  It  simply  reas- 
signs Jurisdiction. 

Finally.  I  want  to  mention  the  Griffin  bill 
which  establishes  a  15-member  Labor  Court. 
As  I  indicated  to  Senator  GrlfRn  in  our  col- 
loquy on  the  fioor  on  25  March,  I  am  not 
wedded  to  any  particular  approach  to  the 
problem.  I  do  favor  placing  these  cases  in 
Federal  district  courts  because  I  am  fearful 
that  a  special  court  might  eventually  evolve 
problems  similar  to  those  the  Board  has  de- 
veloped. I  would  not  expect  this  to  occur 
under  S.  3671.  I  hope  the  Subcommittee  will 
keep  this  problem  in  mind.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  imperative  that  some  action  be  taken  to 
alleviate  the  present  Intolerable  situation, 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  work  with 
others  to  develop  the  best  approach. 


(Prom  the  Fortune  magazine,  February  1971] 
Union   Power  .ind  the  New  Inflation 

(By  Gilbert  Burck) 
The  gravest  economic  problem  facing  the 
Western  world  In  the  early  1970's  Is  cost- 
push  Inflation  powered  by  excessive  wage  in- 
creases. Etircpean  economists  have  been 
arguing  this  for  about  a  year,  and  lately 
some  U.S.  economists  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  Its  scope  and  Intensity,  this 
inflation  can  be  regarded  as  a  new  phenome- 
non. By  past  standards,  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently 
said,  the  U.S.  Government  moderately  re- 
strictive monetary  and  fiscal  policies  should 
have  slowed  the  pace  of  wage  Increases,  along 
with  demand  and  business  activity.  But  those 
policies  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  on 
union  settlements,  and  It  looks  as  If  only  In- 
tolerable unemployment  could  tame  them. 
Excessive  wage  increases,  Burns  concluded, 
are  for  practical  purposes  a  new  problem. 
Even  Nobel  Prize  winner  Paul  Samuelson  has 
come  around  to  recognizing  the  current  cost- 
push  Inflation  as  a  "new  disease." 

What  la  happening,  throughout  the  West- 
ern world.  Is  that  organized  labor  Is  over- 
reaching. The  London  Telegraph  last  No- 
vember caught  the  spirit  of  the  movement  la 
a  cartoon  depicting  a  labor  leader  haranguing 
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__,up  of  his  oolleagties:  "Nor  shall  we  reUx 
oS^tBortB.  brothers,  untU  the  lowest  paid 
•orker  is  earning  more  than  the  national 
iverage  wage."  At  times,  indeed,  organized 
l^xff  seems  to  be  chasing  the  delusion  that 
g  loclety  can  consume  more  than  it  produces, 
md  that  everyt>ody  can  prosper  by  beggaring 
ma  neighbor.  But  of  course  a  country's  real 
nces,  or  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
inms,  cannot  possibly  rise  faster,  on  the 
trtrage,  than  over-all  productivity  or  output 
per  man-hour.  Wage  increases  m  excess  of 
productivity  are  inevitably  followed  by  un- 
employment or  price  Increases  or  both — It 
ti  the  unorganized,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
ued  who  pay. 

Most  labor  leaders  know  all  this.  Tet  un- 
ions continue  to  make  excessive  demands. 
0.8.  construction  wages  rose  an  average  of 
about  19  percent  last  year,  and  despite  a  few 
wrist  slaps  by  the  Administration,  construc- 
tion workers  are  demanding  50  to  60  percent 
over  the  next  three  years.  U.S.  auto  workers, 
not  content  vrtth  an  annual  Increase  four 
times  the  rate  of  over-all  productivity  In- 
crease, compounded  the  evil  by  winning  an 
automatic  wage  adjustment  geared  directly 
to  the  cost  of  living.  That  Is  to  say,  they  got 
immunity  from  the  consequences  of  other 
workers'  exorbitant  wage  increase.  The  steel- 
workers  are  confidently  predicting  that  they 
will  shake  the  country  down  for  an  even  bet- 
ter deal. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  in  other 
industrial  nations.  Canada's  program  of  vol- 
untary price  and  wage  restraint,  accorded 
wide  cooperation  by  employers,  was  wrecked 
by  labor's  barefaced  refusal  to  go  along.  In 
Britain,  labor's  exactions  have  reached  a 
crisis  stage.  Although  the  productivity  of 
British  industry  has  recently  been  rising  at 
less  than  2  percent  a  year,  wages  are  rising  at 
something  like  13  percent,  and  prices  are  ac- 
cordingly heading  up  fast.  Japan,  too,  has  Its 
own  peculiar  version  of  the  problem.  Even 
West  Germany,  long  a  bastion  of  monetary 
ftablllty  and  fiscal  rectitude,  has  apparently 
juoctmibed  to  the  disease — wages  are  rising 
about  three  times  as  fact  as  productivity. 

Such  wage  increases  redistribute  income 
by  force,  breaking  down  time-tested  wage  dif- 
ferentials that  eventually  mtxst  be  restored  at 
the  cost  of  more  Inflation.  Labor's  imposi- 
tions are  also  accompanied  by  strikes  and 
slow-downs  that  seriously  reduce  national 
output,  or  by  monetary  policies  calculated  to 
subdue  excessive  demand  by  deliberately  re- 
ducing output.  This  is  a  sorry  spectacle — a 
world  wasting  resources  quarreling  about  the 
division  of  output  Instead  of  expanding  it. 
The  problem,  to  be  sure,  is  getting  expert  at- 
tention; rarely  have  so  many  eminent  and 
accomplished  people  advanced  so  many 
schemes  for  dealing  with  an  econonolc  ail- 
ment. The  trouble  is  that  so  far  none  seems 
to  embody  an  effective  remedy.  The  malady 
Is  a  complex  mixture  of  old  basic  aUmsnts 
and  new  complications,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  cured  by  quick  or  painless  treatment. 

MONOPOLY  ABCT8  MONOPOLT 

The  underlying  trouble  is  a  phenomenon 
so  much  taken  for  granted  that  it  seldom 
gets  the  critical  scrutiny  It  deserves — labor's 
unique  monopoly  power.  "When  you  really 
examine  that  power  today,"  says  an  eminent 
British  economist,  "it  is  quite  fantastic." 
Unions  were  originally  established,  of  course, 
to  protect  workers  from  exploitation  and  to 
advance  their  general  welfare.  It  was  partly 
because  of  the  union's  benign  role  that  the 
Western  world  put  the  Interests  of  people 
u  producers  ahead  of  their  interests  as  con- 
•umers.  Thus  favored,  however,  labor  union 
naturally  sought  to  gain  higher  wages  and 
braeflts  for  their  members  than  they  could 
Kst  in  the  open  market.  They  became  mo- 
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nopolles.  They  rig  the  markets  for  labor  by 
restricting  the  supply,  thereby  raising  the 
price.  Allowed  to  organise  Uke  armies,  tbey 
practice  coercion  and  intimidation,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  disrupt  a  whole  economy  to 
gain  their  ends.  And  because  a  company  with 
great  market  power  can  usually  afford  high- 
er wages  than  it  could  if  it  had  to  compete 
vigorously,  labor  unions  tend  to  abet  busi- 
ness monopoly.  They  even  in  effect  join  their 
employers  in  exacting  tribute  from  the  pub- 
lic, as  In  the  construction  industry  (see  "The 
Building  Trades  Verus  the  People."  Por- 
TTTNE,  October,  1970). 

Paradoxically,  unions  are  all  the  more  difll- 
cult  to  bargain  with  in  the  name  of  the 
public  interest  because  labor  power  Is  so 
fragmented.  When  people  think  of  moncfwly, 
they  tend  to  think  of  bigness,  but  it  Is  not 
by  swinging  big  aggregations  of  power  that 
unions  have  won  monopoly  wages.  One  giant 
union  Mdth  the  power  to  settle  for  all  would 
tend  to  exercise  some  social  responsibility 
if  only  because  It  would  lean  against  exces- 
sive wage  differentials  within  its  ranks.  But 
many  small  or  relatively  small  unions,  each 
dominating  Its  own  market,  have  been  able 
to  gain  more  for  their  members  than  a 
single  big  union  could.  No  country  has  such 
a  union,  with  the  power  to  settle  for  all;  al- 
most everywhere  the  local  unions  are  com- 
pletely autonomous,  often  belligerently  so. 

This  autonomy  leads  to  a  oontewt  in  ir- 
responsibility. Union  leaders  find  themselves 
driven  to  get  a  better  deal  than  their  col- 
leagues. Thus  they  not  only  put  the  interests 
of  labor  in  general  above  the  Interests  of 
consumers,  but  also  put  the  Interests  of  their 
own  unions  above  those  of  labor  In  general. 
Self-restraint  on  their  part  would  open  them 
to  the  charge  of  being  stBtesmen,  and  a 
modern  professional  labor  leader  reeents 
nothing  so  much  as  being  called  a  states- 
man. Only  romantics,  of  course,  expect  him 
to  act  Uke  one. 

The  pattern  is  reinforced  by  a  new  restless- 
ness and  dlsatlsfactlon  in  the  rank  and  file. 
To  begin  with,  workers  almost  everywhere 
want  more  and  believe  they  are  entitled  to 
more.  They  dont  know,  even  if  their  leaden 
do,  that  the  rise  in  the  average  standard  of 
living  is  necessarily  slow,  limited  by  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  real  output  per  capita.  What 
they  don't  know,  unfortunately,  hurts  every- 
body. 

Their  wage  expectations  are  all  the  higher 
becatise  work  satisfactions  in  many  union- 
ized trades  have  declined  over  the  years.  Only 
rarely  does  one  find  a  carpenter  or  othw 
craftsman  who  takes  pride  in  his  work  and 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  a  good  Job.  In  the 
mass-production  industries,  younger  work- 
ers are  Increasingly  alienated  from  their  Jobs: 
for  nismy  of  them,  getting  away  from  the  Job 
counts  as  an  additional  strike  benefit.  And 
some  of  the  pervasive  social  unrest  that  af- 
flicts many  Western  nations  finds  its  ezpnes- 
slon  In  the  insistent  demands  of  organized 
labor. 

A     TBKDENCT    TO    RmXAT 

Several  trends  In  Industrial  nations  have 
conspired  to  increase  the  power  of  unions 
and  weaken  the  countervailing  forces.  Gov- 
ernment ftUl-employment  policies  have  prac- 
tically extinguished  old  fears  of  being  out  of 
a  job  for  a  long  time.  Unemployment  instxr- 
ance  and  other  cushions  provided  by  a  well- 
intentioned  society  take  the  hardship  out  of 
strikes  and  enable  strikers  to  stay  out  in 
relative  comfort  until  the  employer  sur- 
renders. As  workers  develop  a  taste  for  very 
large  pay  increases,  unions  become  more  and 
more  demanding;  some  union  leaders  even 
welcome  press  attacks  on  their  demands  as 
proof  of  their  manliness  and  competence. 
The  further  employers  retreat,  moreover,  the 
more  aggressively  unions  behave. 


And  the  tendency  of  employers  theee 
days  is  to  retreat.  For  one  thing,  everybody 
seems  to  assume  at  the  start  that  labor  is 
entitled  to  anntial  wage  increases  regardless 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  economy.  Prac- 
tically nobody  any  more  argues  that  produc- 
tivity increases  should  be  passed  on  in  the 
form  of  price  reductions.  Everywhere,  or  al- 
most everywhere,  business  awnimiw  that  it 
must  yield  wage  Increases  that  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  over-all  productivity  Inerease. 
Thus,  by  definition,  nearly  all  suoceesful 
strikes  by  large  unions  are  inflationary — i.e., 
they  gain  excessive  wage  Increases.  But  vari- 
ous pressures  operate  to  force  buBlneee  to 
give  In.  There  is  fear  that  customers  or  gov- 
ernment or  the  public  will  blame  the  com- 
pany for  the  strike.  Sitting  out  a  strike  in  a 
capital-intensive  mdustry,  moreover,  can  be 
exceedingly  expensive — capital  charges  go  on, 
of  course,  whether  the  plants  are  working  or 
not.  Again,  signing  an  excessively  generous 
contract  usually  doesn't  make  a  company 
vulnerable  to  oompetltion,  because  its  com- 
petitors have  been  or  Shortly  will  be  bur- 
dened with  much  the  same  settlement.  And 
to  a  great  extent,  employers  have  been  able 
to  pass  the  higher  costs  along  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  It  is  technically  true  that  ex- 
cessive wage  Increases  would  cause  unem- 
ployment and  stagnation  unless  accompanied 
by  appitjpriate  Increases  In  the  money  sup- 
ply, but  bujlneas  knows  that  government, 
wanting  to  avoid  high  unemployment,  will 
probably  ratify  excessive  wage  Increases  with 
inflationary  monetary  policy. 

IJNIONS  VERStrS   LABOR 

Of  all  the  industrial  nations,  Britain  has 
been  suffering  from  the  most  severe  case  of 
economic  malaise  caused  by  excessive  union 
power.  Organized  labor  Is  fragmented  Into 
534  trade  unions.  Their  realms  are  dispersed 
and  overlapping;  many  factories  must  deal 
not  only  wKh  sevetal  unions,  but  with  several 
factions  In  each  union.  Unions  representing 
nine-tenths  of  all  members  are  affiliated  with 
the  Trades  Union  Congress,  but  Its  authority 
is  very  limited. 

The  ability  of  the  unions  to  keep  pushing 
costs  up  has  graveled  Britons  of  many  per- 
suasions, most  notably  the  dogmatic  social- 
ists. The  socialists  championed  unionism 
imder  capitalism,  but  they  have  come  to  see 
that  no  socialist  order  can  tolerate  monop- 
olistic trade  unions,  each  trying  to  outdo  the 
others,  and  each  ready  to  disrupt  the  econ- 
omy to  attain  Its  own  goal.  Perhaps  the  most 
eminent  exponent  of  this  point  of  view  is 
Hungarian-born  economist  Thomas  Balogh, 
Fellow  of  Balllol  College,  Oxford.  Balogh, 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Oxford  studies 
on  which  Sir  William  Beveridge  based  his 
1045  model  for  the  full-employment  state. 
Balogh  rose  to  high  places  In  the  Labor 
party,  served  as  economic  consultant  to 
Prime  Minister  Wilson,  and  in  1968  was  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage.  As  long  Eigo  as  1943 
he  described  British  trade-unionism  as  "one 
of  those  monopolistic  associations  which  Is 
syndicalist  in  its  approach,  i.e.,  Incapable  of 
securing  harmony  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  economic  system."  When  the 
Wilson  government  came  to  power  In  1964.  a 
lot  of  people,  tiord  Balogh  Included,  hoped 
that  somehow  it  would  be  able  to  nudge  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  into  assuming  more 
responsibility  for  labor  relations  and  wage 
policy.  But  the  T.U.C.  never  did,  and  imlon 
belligerence  plagued  the  Wilson  government 
throughout  its  tenure.  When  it  tried  to  push 
a  union-reform  bill  through  Parliament,  for 
example,  the  unions  ganged  up  to  defeat  the 
measiure. 

Far  from  moderating,  the  British  cost-push 
Inflation  really  took  off  late  in  1969.  During 
the  last  few  months  of  the  year,  wages  were 
rising  at  a  9  percent  rate.  The  government 
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then  proceeded  to  do  Its  inflationary  thing  b> 
rapidly  expanding  the  money  supply — at  a 
rate  of  nearly  18  percent  for  a  while.  Last 
summer,  la  the  classic  inflationary  bequeuce, 
both  wages  and  prices  accelerated  sharply, 
and  the  London  flnancial  preso  labeled  the 
situation  the  worst  crisis  since  1931. 

In  October,  Lckrd  Balogh,  now  chairman  oX 
the  Fabian  Society,  discharged  a  cannonade 
In  the  form  of  a  tract  entitled  Labour  and 
Inflation.  It  dumped  practically  all  the  blame 
for  inflation  on  union  leaders.  Distinguishing 
sharply  between  the  interests  of  labor  in  gen- 
eral and  the  interests  of  particular  unions, 
Balogh  argued  that  the  uniona  have  failed 
labor.  The  record  of  twenty>flve  years,  he 
said,  shows  that  unbridled  trade- union  ac- 
tion cannot  improve  the  wage  earners'  share 
of  the  national  cal^e;  it  can  only  ruin  Bri- 
tain's ability  to  compete  abroad,  and  lead 
to  accelerating  price  Increases  and  a  cumula- 
tive debauching  of  the  currency.  T'rade  un- 
ions have  got  to  realize  they  are  no  longer 
weak  representatives  of  the  poor,  llieir 
strength  makes  It  necessary  for  them  to  ac- 
cept duties  and  responaibilltles  to  the  com- 
munity. Balogh 'B  somewhat  vague  solution 
is  a  new  "Social  Contract,"  reinforced  by  an 
independent  review  body  to  deal  with  prices 
and  incomes. 

Union  leaders  denounced  the  Balogh  tract 
savagely.  Jack  Jones,  the  leader  of  the  Trans- 
port and  General  Workers'  Union,  declared 
he  waant  going  to  take  criticism  from  any- 
one, least  of  all  professors  and  Journalists 
who  knew  nothing  about  wage  claims,  "as 
frankly  they've  never  worked  in  their  lives." 
But  British  labor  unions  are  going  to  be  en- 
countering more  than  pamphlets.  The  Heath 
government  is  pushing  through  Parliament  a 
new  oomprehenslve  Industrial  Relations  Act, 
which  profwses  to  overhaul  the  antiquated 
British  negotiating  system,  and  although  the 
unions  are  denouncing  it  as  an  antlstrike 
act,  it  is  expected  to  pass.  The  unions'  scram- 
ble to  outdo  one  another  In  wage  rises  has 
reinforced  a  widespread  feeling  in  Britain 
that  there  is  a  need  for  some  kind  of  Inter- 
vention to  subdue  wage  Inflation. 

THAT    OLD    STABILIT.\TSBEWUSSTSEIN 

For  a  long  time  it  looked  as  if  West  Ger- 
many had  the  right  formula  for  combining 
swift  growth,  full  employment,  and  stable 
prices.  Over  the  five  years  1965-69,  G.NJ. 
rose  at  a  rate  of  7.5  percent  and  consumer 
prices  at  about  2.5  percent;  unemployment 
averaged  less  than  1  percent.  Underlying  this 
enviable  record  was  the  national  fear  of  In- 
flation, dating  back  to  the  great  postwar  in- 
flation of  1920-23  and  the  lesser  but  still 
severe  inflation  of  194&-48.  As  Rudolf  Hen- 
schel,  secretary  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  German  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
(D.G3.),  puts  it,  the  people  of  West  Ger- 
many have  a  Stabilitdtsbewusstsein  (stabil- 
ity consciousness) .  The  average  West  Ger- 
man, recent  public-opinion  p>olIs  suggest,  ac- 
tually understands  that  he  Is  better  oS  with 
a  combination  of  steady  prices  and  small 
wage  raises  than  with  large  raises  and  rising 
prices. 

In  keeping  with  the  stability  conscious- 
ness. West  Germany  has  enjoyed  what  might 
be  called  a  statesmanlike  labor  movement. 
It  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  gear  wage 
demands  to  the  country's  ability  to  pay.  This 
lack  of  belligerence  stems  In  part  from  ar- 
rangements designed  to  give  organized  labor 
a  secure  and  responsible  place  in  the  social 
structure.  A  few  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  coal  and  steel  Industries  agreed 
to  put  union  members  on  corporate  boards 
of  directors.  Later  on,  an  elaborate  proflt- 
sharlng  scheme  was  established  throughout 
the  country.  And  organized  labor  Is  less  frag- 
mented m  West  Germany  than  In  the  U.S. 
and  England.  There  are  only  sixteen  unions. 


and  each  is  represented  m  the  federation. 
Although  they  are  strictly  autonomous, 
they  seem  to  think  pretty  much  alike.  West 
Germany,  moreover.  h;is  imported  two  mil- 
lion "guest  workers,"  mainly  from  Yugo- 
slavia. Turkey,  and  Italy;  while  most  ol  them 
are  union  members,  their  presence  hae  eased 
the  labor  market  and  helped  soften  demands 
for  higher  wages. 

On  top  of  all  this,  Economics  Minister  Karl 
Schiller  about  four  years  ago  imroduced 
what  he  called  Konzertierte  Aktion  (Con- 
certed Action),  it  was  less  vigorous  than  itb 
name  suggests:  a  group  of  representatives 
of  government,  banks,  lat)or,  and  manage- 
ment simply  met  regularly  lor  u  kind  of 
kaffeeklatsch.  In  Schiller's  words,  "It 
amounts  to  a  discussion  of  our  economic 
panorama,  of  our  national  account,  of  our 
alternatives  and  possibilities  for  the  future.  " 
But  if  they  did  not  really  act  in  concert, 
the  participants  did  apparently  get  to  under- 
stand one  another.  For  some  time,  at  least, 
there  api>eared  to  exist  a  working  informal 
consensus  that  helped  to  keep  union  demands 
within  reasonable  limits. 

Then,  In  1969,  the  edifice  of  orderly  give- 
and-take  seemed  to  fall  apart.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  the  country  was  racked  by  a  wave 
of  wildcat  strikes.  Germany,  too,  is  troubled 
by  political  unrest,  and  although  union  offi- 
cials play  down  the  idea,  some  responsible 
people  blame  the  uproar  on  agitators,  includ- 
ing a  group  known  as  the  "Extra-Parliamen- 
tary Opposition,"  organized  and  subsidized  by 
the  "East"  (i.e.,  the  CommuiUst  bloc) .  What- 
ever the  origin  of  their  unrest,  the  wildcat 
strikers  made  much  of  employers'  high  prof- 
its. The  unions  had  agreed  to  moderate  their 
wage  claims  in  the  slowdown  of  1967,  and 
with  proflts  high  the  workers  wanted  more. 

The  practice  of  linking  wage  demands  to 
profit  levels  has  been  troublesome  in  other 
nations  too.  If  they  surpass  productivity 
gains,  wage  increases  geared  to  proflts  are 
just  as  inflationary  as  increases  claimed  on 
other  grounds.  More  important,  the  notion 
that  labor  has  a  right  to  share  in  an  indus- 
try's exceptional  profltabillty  is  dubious  to 
begin  with.  Although  profits  tend  to  fluctuate 
with  productivity,  they  are  only  f>artly  a 
function  of  productivity,  and  depend  on 
many  other  factors  as  well.  The  appropriate, 
equitable  correctives  lor  too-high  proflts  in 
a  given  industry  are  more  employment,  low- 
er prices,  and  more  Investment  In  that  In- 
dustry. Temporary  increases  in  relative  wages 
are  economically  Justified  only  when  needed 
to  attnict  more  workers  to  the  industry;  the 
practice  of  tunneling  abnormally  high  prof- 
its Into  abnormally  high  wages  tends  to 
constrain  efficiency  and  output. 

West  German  workers,  at  all  events,  are 
getting  highly  inflationary  wage  Increases. 
Last  fall  some  four  million  metalworkers 
(steel.  Iron,  vehicles,  etc.),  who  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  modest  3  percent 
gain  In  1969,  won  raises  ranging  between  11 
and  14  percent,  against  a  national  produc- 
tivity Increase  of  4  to  5  percent.  Since  then, 
union  demands  have  swelled  even  larger.  As 
prices  have  gone  up  less  steeply  than  wages 
in  recent  union  settlements,  some  German 
workers  are  for  the  moment  enjoying  con- 
siderably enhanced  purchasing  power;  but 
as  other  workers  get  their  big  increases, 
prices  will  catch  up.  Demand  and  proflts, 
moreover,  are  softening,  tnd  appear  to  be  In 
for  a  sluggish  year  or  two.  Will  unions  that 
got  big  Increases  be  content  with  much 
smaller  ones  next  time  around,  or  will  the 
pressure  from  below  oblige  them  to  demand 
too  much  for  the  health  of  the  economy  and 
society? 

Both  the  Federation  of  German  Indus- 
try and  the  Economics  Ministry  optimis- 
tically hope  that  labor  will  display  some  of 
that    old    Stabilitatabewusstsein.    Their    of- 


ficial prujecuoni  suggest  that  average  wase 
increases  will  taper  off  during  the  next  few 
years  to  a  point  where  consumer  prices  win 
be  rising  at  somewhere  between  1  and  2 
percent.  The  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
piuiesaes  a  similar  optimism,  which  may 
iue:ui  that  the  unions  are  actually  plamang 
lo  exercibc  restraint.  "German  umons  "  sasl 
tcoiioniist  Kari-Heinz  Friedrlclis  of  the 
lutuilworkers'  union,  "want  real  increases 
uul  money  increases." 

But  a  lot  of  fingers  are  cro^secl,  iacludine 
ihose  of  Karl  Klasen,  head  of  the  Bundes- 
bank (Ciermany's  central  bank).  Unlike  the 
U.S.  Federal  Reserve,  the  Bundesbank  would 
nut  dream  of  contracting  the  money  supp'v 
tu  the  point  of  bringing  about  a  slguiflcant 
ri.se  in  unemployment  (now  about  0  5  per- 
cent) .  That,  says  Klasen,  woald  be  "poUtlcal- 
ly  impossible."  So  aside  from  tlghtenine 
credit,  Klasen  can  only  hope,  like  the  Eco- 
nomics Ministry,  that  stabll.ty  consciousness 
•Mil  prevail.  Nearly  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  world  of  organized  labor  since 
World  War  II  has  tended  to  support  the 
late  Henry  Simons'  famous  generalization 
put  forward  in  1944.  that  monopoly  power 
;>us  no  use  except  abuse.  Within  a  year  or 
two  the  world  will  know  whether  West  Ger- 
inun  labor  unions  provide  an  exception. 

A    "RITUAL"    OF    NEUTRALISM 

Economists  aren't  waiting.  They  are  pro- 
posing a  variety  of  remedies,  all  of  which  in 
wie  way  or  another  restrain  or  counter- 
balance the  monopoly  power  of  labor.  Al- 
though It  is  still  fashionable  among  those 
plugging  for  restraints  to  equate  business' 
market  power  with  labor's  monopoly  power, 
the  equation  simply  isn't  valid.  Most  business 
organizations  exercise  nothing  like  the 
market  power  of  organized  labor.  All  U.8. 
companies  are  In  one  way  or  another  subject 
to  the  antitrust  laws.  The  prices  of  natural 
monopolies,  such  as  utilities  and  transporta- 
tion companies,  are  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment. Even  companies  In  highly  concentrated 
Industries,  such  as  steel,  autos,  and  com- 
puters, are  constrained  by  market  discipline 
(the  latest  evidence  Is  an  analysis  conducted 
by  Professor  J.  Fred  Weston  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles).  And  prices  of 
commodities,  of  course,  respond  to  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand.  When  the  copper  sup- 
ply shifted  from  scarcity  to  abundance  not 
long  ago,  the  price  suddenly  began  to  fall. 
Representatives  of  the  producer  countries  and 
their  workers  fared  to  Paris  to  discuss  ways 
of  halting  the  decline,  but  even  while  they 
huffed  and  puffed,  the  price  of  copper  fell 
more  steeply  than  ever.  The  price  of  union 
labor,  however,  never  falls.  It  moves  only 
upward.  And  nowadays  It  moves  upward  even 
when  the  economy  Is  faltering. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  a  mistake  to  Insist  that 
any  restraint  Imposed  on  wages  must  be 
matched  by  a  corresponding  restraint  on 
prices.  This  mistake  Is  an  example  of  what 
economist  George  Terborgh  some  time  ago 
called  "ritual  neutralism."  Last  month  Ed- 
win L.  Dale  Jr.,  economic  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  put  the  case  against 
present-day  ritual  neutralism  this  way: 
"Public  debate  and  discussion  of  the  present 
inflation  Issue  has  been  bedeviled  by  a  fatal 
semantic  error:  the  use  of  the  term  'price  and 
wage  problem.'  It  is  a  wage  problem,  and  it 
win  not  be  solved  until  the  'plague  on  both 
your  houses'  mentality  Is  overcome.  Corporate 
proflts,  no  matter  how  measured,  are  not  the 
culprit  now."  Dale's  proposed  remedy  for  In- 
flation has  a  certain  grandeur  about  it.  but 
It  suffers  from  a  neutralism  of  its  own,  lump- 
ing together  all  kinds  of  earners  and  all 
kinds  of  compensation.  For  the  next  two 
years,  he  suggests,  the  federal  government 
should  prohibit  employers  from  Increasing 
anybody's  compensation  more  than  3  p«r- 
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(jent   a   year.   Prices,    meanwhile,    would  be 
BUbJect  to  no  restraints  except  market  forces. 

VES    FROM    BUSINESS,    NO    fROM    L.\BOR 

Very  few  of  ihe  dozens  of  ideas  that  have 
been  put  forward  in  recent  months  go  any- 
wliere  near  tliis  far  Most,  indeed,  are  rather 
vague.  But  practically  ail  recognize  that  rea- 
sonable fiscal  and  monetary  restraints  alone 
are  not  likely  to  retard  the  current  climb 
111  union  wages.  The  minimal  program,  Just 
or.e  degree  beyond  doing  nothing,  is  "moral 
suasion."  an  elegant  synonym  for  jawboning. 
Even  Raymond  Saulnier.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Elsen- 
hower, argues  that  the  White  House  should 
take  the  lead  in  spelling  out  the  implica- 
tions of  labor-cost  increases  three  or  four 
times  as  great  as  productivity  increases.  The 
most  notable  convert  to  moral  suasion,  con- 
sidering his  past  views  and  his  present  posi- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Government,  is  Arthur  Burns, 
who  In  early  December  proposed  a  high-level 
wage-and-price  review  board  with  broad  au- 
thority to  investigate,  advise,  and  recom- 
mend price  and  wage  changes.  It  would  lay 
down  guidelines,  in  short,  but  would  have 
no  power  to  enforce  them. 

Burns,  as  it  happened,  advanced  his  Idea 
at  an  inauspicious  time.  Only  a  few  days 
before  his  speech.  Canada  abandoned  Its  ex- 
periment with  voiunta^  guidelines.  The  ex- 
periment had  begun  in  June  of  1969,  with 
the  establishment  of  a  prices  and  Incomes 
commission  under  John  H.  Young,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Young,  a  dedicated  and  persua- 
sive man,  patrolled  the  country,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  voluntary  restraint.  Labor,  ar- 
guing that  prices  and  proflts  must  be  re- 
strained first,  refused  to  cooperate. 

Young  took  up  labor's  challenge.  Early  in 
1970.  at  a  conference  on  price  stability,  he 
persuaded  250  of  Canada's  leading  business- 
men to  agree  to  keep  price  increases  "clearly 
below"  cost  increases  for  the  rest  of  tlie  year 
Afterward  he  persuaded  hundreds  of  other 
businessmen  to  Join  the  movement.  The  price 
curve  flattened  out  dramatically. 

But  when  Young's  commission  Indirectly 
tried  again  last  spring  to  persuade  labor  to 
hold  wage  demands  down — ^6  percent  was  the 
recommended  guldepost — labor  again  re- 
fused. Wage  settlements  subsequently  ran  as 
high  as  15  percent.  The  national  government 
itself  was  forced  to  grant  postal  workers  a 
raise  of  close  to  10  percent.  Late  In  the  fall, 
when  Young  and  his  men  again  took  to  the 
road  to  ask  btislnessmen  to  extend  the  pact 
six  months  more,  they  got  a  uniformly  oool 
reception.  The  upshot  was  Young's  an- 
nouncement that  wage-and-price  guidelines 
would  not  be  extended  beyond  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  Canadian  experience  supports  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  say  liat  voluntary 
guideposts  will  not  work.  And  Burns,  among 
others,  has  recognized  that  guldepoets  might 
need  additional  support.  He  has  suggested 
that  Congress  might  have  to  subject  labor 
disputes  Involving  the  public  Interest  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  have  to  suspend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  which  augments  tmlon  power  In  the 
construction  Industry  by  fixing  wage  rates 
on  federally  financed  projects  at  the  highest 
prevaUing  rates. 

Professors  Henry  Walllch  of  Yale  and  Sid- 
ney Welntraub  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
in  Canada  have  Independently  proposed 
using  a  profit  tax  to  "defuse"  union  power. 
To  Induce  employers  to  stand  up  to  excessive 
wage  Increases,  they  woiild  levy  an  extra  tax 
on  the  proflts  of  comp>anles  granting  such 
increases.  Walllch  and  Welntraub  point  out 
that  their  plans  Involve  no  coercion  and  em- 
ploy only  market  forces.  But  such  plans  ooiUd 
also  Impose  additional  burdens  In  the  wrong 
place,  leaving  the  power  of  unions  tmtouched. 

TO  END  THE  FREE-FOR-ALL 

A  good  many  ideas  for  restraining  Infla- 
tion,    appropriately     enough,     are     being 


hatched  In  Britain.  Something  ought  to  be 
done,  many  British  economists  are  beginning 
to  say,  about  the  extreme  decentralization 
of  organl!«d  labor,  which  virtually  compels 
union  leaders  to  keep  on  demanding  exces- 
sive Increases,  Henry  Phelps  Brown,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  London,  recently 
published  In  the  London  Times  a  proposal 
"to  end  the  pay  claims  free-for-all."  Those 
who  make  wage  decisions,  he  argues,  must 
be  confronted  with  the  consequences  of 
those  decisions.  "At  present,"  he  wrote,  "they 
are  not.  Any  one  Inflationary  settlement  Is 
not  followed  immediately  by  a  rise  in  the 
prices  of  what  the  employees  buy.  On  the 
contrary,  their  purchasing  power  rises  ini- 
tially In  full  proportion  to  the  rise  in  their 
pay  .  .  .  This  must  be  so  as  long  as  decisions 
about  pay  are  taken  singly.  Only  when  the 
parties  to  these  decisions  are  brought  to- 
gether on  a  broad  front,  to  consider  rises  In 
a  large  number  of  rates  of  pay  at  the  same 
time,  can  they  see  Inflationary  rises  lor  the 
delusion  that  they  are,  at  the  time  when  the 
rises  are  decided." 

So  Brown  proposes  to  establish  a  National 
Council  for  Pay,  which  would  represent  man- 
agement, employees,  and  the  public,  and 
would  lay  down  general  wage  guidelines. 
Each  sector  of  employment  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  similar  tripartite  council  that 
would  apply  the  guidelines  to  the  particular 
circumstances.  The  decisions  of  the  councils 
would  be  binding.  Although  strikes  would 
continue  to  be  legal,  strikes  that  breached 
the  prescribed  procedures  would  be  denied 
the  normal  protection  of  the  laws. 

All  these  proposals  and  the  many  others 
that  have  been  advanced  are  welcome  signs 
that  the  problem  of  union  monopoly  is  get- 
ting wide  and  thoughtful  attention.  But 
though  they  may  hobble  union  pKJwer  some- 
what, none  of  them  offers  a  convincing  rem- 
edy even  for  the  short  run,  much  less  the 
long.  Time  may  prove  that  there  is  no  rem- 
edy except  a  direct  lefe^slative  assault  on  tlie 
monopoly  power  itself — perhaps,  as  some 
have  proposed,  a  revision  of  the  antitrust 
laws  that  will  put  business  and  union  labor 
on  a  roughly  equal  footing.  The  labor  unions 
were  in  1914  specifically  exempted  from  the 
Clayton  Act  on  the  grounds  that  the  labor 
of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or 
article  of  commerce.  But  many  argue  that 
this  provision  does  not  make  any  sense  these 
days  when  It  is  the  latxar  unions  that  are 
exploiters. 

But  much  will  have  to  happen  before  any 
intervention  so  apocalyptic  comes  to  pass. 
In  the  meantime,  any  effective  program  to 
restrain  cost-push  inflation  must  include 
measures  to  chip  away  at  union  puissance. 
One  step,  for  example,  might  be  to  end  the 
practice  of  letting  strikers  draw  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Another  might  be  to  abol- 
ish union  control  over  the  admission,  train- 
ing, and  certification  of  skilled  workers. 
Still  another  might  be  a  crackdown  by  fed- 
eral and  state  authorities  on  the  unions' 
use  of  violence  in  industrial  disputes. 

THE   TRUE   ECONOMIC    STRUGGLE 

While  such  measures  to  redress  the  balance 
of  power  between  business  and  the  unions 
are  being  talked  about,  hopes  for  reasonable 
price  stability  continue  to  be  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  good  sense  and  states- 
manship of  labor  leaders.  This  is  a  somewhat 
disconcerting  prospect,  but  It  has  a  redeem- 
ing feature.  Unless  labor  does  show  some 
sense  and  statesmanship,  informed  public 
opinion  may  well  get  so  fed  up  with  abuse 
of  union  monopoly  power  that  It  will  in  time 
support  radical  legislation  to  restrain  that 
power.  Labor  still  has  great  j>olitical  strength, 
but,  after  all,  more  than  three-qtiarters  of 
the  U.S.  labor  force  does  not  belong  to  any 
union. 

Tiie  unions  are  already  getting  a  bad  press. 
as  more  and  more  reporters  and  editorial 
writers  blame  inflation  on  union  power  rather 
than  business  power.  These  rumblings  in  the 


papers  may  be  important  signs  of  a  develop- 
ing shift  in  public  opinion.  Perhaps  large 
numbers  of  people  are  coming  to  understand 
that  the  true  economic  struggle  these  days 
is  not  between  workers  and  employers,  but 
between  lat)or  monopoly  power  and  the  com- 
munity. 

There  are  other  signs  of  the  times,  too. 
When  the  city's  taxi  drivers  recently  went 
on  strike.  New  Yorkers  discovered  they  could 
get  along  pretty  well  without  taxis;  and  the 
drivers  discovered  they  weren't  quite  as  indis- 
pensable as  they  thought.  And  In  the  United 
Kingdom  last  December,  some  125,000  elec- 
trical workers,  demanding  a  wage  increase 
of  25  to  30  percent,  decreed  a  work  slowdown 
that  blacked  out  parts  of  the  country  Public 
hostility  rose  to  the  point  where  bartenders 
and  shopkeepers  refused  to  serve  the  strik- 
ers. The  union  backed  down,  and  the  govern- 
ment succeeded  in  referring  Its  demands  to 
a  court  of  inquiry.  If  the  unions  want  to  dis- 
prove the  axiom  that  monopoly  power  has 
no  use  except  abuse,  perhaps  they  had 
better  start  soon. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1321.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  from  1  to  3 
years  the  period  that  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  has  following  his  re- 
tirement to  select  his  home  for  purposes 
of  travel  and  transportation  allowances 
under  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
ix)ses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  would  offer  a  solution 
to  a  small  but  impoitant  personnel  prob- 
lem which  exists  today  in  the  military. 

A  service  member  now  1ms  only  1  year 
to  select  a  home  for  purposes  of  trans- 
porting his  dependents  and  household.  In 
actuality,  more  time  is  often  needed  for 
a  serviceman  to  choose  his  retirement  lo- 
cale. The  first  location  may  very  well  only 
be  a  tentative  one,  while  the  serviceman 
obtains  a  civilian  job  or  finds  a  suitable 
area  for  quiet  retirement.  Since  many  of 
these  career  servicemen  have  been  mov- 
ing around  the  country  and  the  world 
during  their  20  or  more  years  in  the  serv- 
ice, it  may  very  well  take  some  time  for 
them  to  ascertain  to  their  satisfaction 
where  they  will  be  best  suited. 

I  think  that  it  would  not  reaUy  cost  the 
Defense  Department  significantly  more 
to  carry  this  relocation  period  for  an 
additional  2  years,  so  that  the  retired 
serviceman  will  have  adequate  time  to 
make  his  choice  of  a  final  hcane  for  his 
retirement  years.  Consequently,  my  bill 
would  aUow  a  total  of  3  years  for  the  re- 
location period  of  the  retired  serviceman 
under  the  Joint  Travel  Regulations  of  the 
Uniformed  Services. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  examine 
this  question  carefully  in  this  session  of 
Congress  and  make  a  needed  change  in 
this  provision. 

I  also  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
many  small  improvements  we  need  to 
consider  in  order  to  make  military  serv- 
ice more  attractive.  Thus,  my  bill  is  com- 
patible with  overall  efforts  to  encourage 
volunteers  in  the  hope  of  eventually 
achieving  an  all -volunteer  force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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S.  1331 


A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
so  as  to  extend  from  one  to  tbree  yean  the 
p>erlod  that  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
serrlcee    haa   following   hlB   retirement   to 
select  his  home  for  purposes  of  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  under  such  title, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 404(c)   of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three  years". 

(b)  Section  406(g)  of  such  title  la  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "three  years". 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1322.  A  bill  to  provide  excess  storm 
loss  reinsurance  for  commercial  fishing 
fleets.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference  a 
measure  designed  to  give  some  relief  to 
the  owners  and  operators  of  the  Nation's 
fishing  fleet.  I  have  become  concerned 
recently  that  many  fishermen  and 
shrimpers  are  no  longer  able  to  operate 
their  boats  properly,  due  in  large  part 
to  the  ever-increasing  insurance  rates. 
In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  there  have 
been  two  major  hurricanes  in  the  last  3 
years.  As  a  result  of  these  storms,  large 
segments  of  the  fishing  fleet  were  either 
completely  destroyed  or  severely  dsjn- 
aged.  Fortunately,  however,  most  of  that 
damage  was  covered  by  insurance.  The 
real  problem  seems  to  be  that  the  disas- 
ter reserves  that  insurance  companies  In 
the  area  have  kept  for  such  storm  emer- 
gencies are  depleted,  and  the  companies 
are  having  to  raise  premiums  on  this  type 
of  insurance  in  order  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary reserves.  Some  companies  have  even 
stopped  writing  this  type  of  insurance 
altogether,  since  the  risk  of  these  disas- 
ters has  been  so  apyparent  in  the  last  3 
years. 

As  the  price  of  insurance  is  rising,  and 
nearly  every  other  cost  of  doing  business 
is  going  up  at  the  same  time,  the  small 
fisherman  or  shrimper  finds  it  nearly 
impossible  to  insure  his  boat,  even  if  he 
can  find  somebody  to  write  it.  In  fact, 
there  are  currently  only  two  markets  for 
this  type  of  insurance,  and  both  of  them 
seem  to  be  in  danger,  I  feel  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  take  immediate  steps 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  this  most 
Important  industry  in  the  United  States 
in  this  limited,  proper  way. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislative  proposal 
would  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended,  by  creating  a  new 
section,  section  4A,  dealing  with  storm 
reinsurance.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  be  authorized  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  provide  reinsurance  to 
carriers  against  excess  losses  on  claims 
for  losses  resulting  from  dmnage  to  or 
destruction  of  commercial  fishing  prop- 
erty caused  by  storms.  In  carrying  out 
his  authority  xmder  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary- would  establish  the  fishing  fieet 
reinsurance  fund.  In  this  way,  we  would 
not  only  be  helping  to  insure  that  there 
would  be  private  insurance  available  and 
that  the  Government  would  not  have  to 


ultimately  move  into  tliis  field,  as  the 
(Government  of  Canada  lias  found  it 
necessary  to  do  already;  but.  more  liope- 
fully,  we  would  also  help  to  entice  new 
companies  into  this  field  of  insurance 
by  making  it  profitable  again.  At  present, 
a  company  might  only  write  such  a  policy 
for  one  of  its  better  customers  in  order 
to  be  of  assistance  to  that  particular 
customer.  The  fisherman  or  shrimper 
w^ho  has  no  other  insurance,  but  who 
needs  the  protection  for  one  or  a  few 
boats,  lias  little  chance  of  purchasing 
adequate  protection  at  any  price,  much 
less  at  a  cost  which  he  can  afford.  I  hope 
that  after  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
examine  the  record  many  of  my  collegues 
will  Join  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  view  this  as  an 
attempt  to  put  the  Government  irrevo- 
cably into  the  fish  industry  insurance 
business.  Rather,  I  view  this  measure 
as  an  extension  of  the  principle  that  has 
governed  storm  losses  on  land  for  years : 
where  private  companies  are  unable  to 
protect  against  storm  and  storm-related 
losses  at  reasonable  rates.  The  Govern- 
ment has  moved  in  and  underwritten  this 
disaster  insurance.  It  is  now  time  that 
the  Government  provide  the  same  pro- 
tection to  the  man  who  makes  ills  living 
offshore  as  it  already  does  for  the  man 
who  makes  his  living  on  shore.  The  fact 
that  there  are  currently  only  two  con- 
cerns that  even  consider  writing  this 
type  of  insurance  for  the  average  fisher- 
man or  shrimper  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
area  shows  that  we  are  in  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. If  we  should  wait  imtil  after  there 
is  another  storm  in  the  gulf,  there  might 
indeed  be  no  insurance  industry  left  to 
save  and  no  fishing  or  shrimping  fleet 
left  to  worry  about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU 
be  printed  at  this  ix>int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows : 

S.  1322 
A  bin  to  provide  excess  storm  loss  reinsurance 
for  commercial  flshlng  fleets 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (16 
n.S.C.  742a),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  4  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUows: 

"STOBM  BxnrsTraANCs 

"Sxc.  4A.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  reinsurance  to  carriers 
against  excess  losses  on  claims  for  losses  re- 
sulting from  damage  to  or  destruction  of 
commercial  flBhIng  property  caused  by 
storms.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  such 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrangements. 
ui>on  such  terms  Eoid  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  with  such  carriers  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  may  issue  such  regulations  regard- 
ing the  classification,  limitation,  or  rejec- 
tion of  excess  loss  risks  reinsured  by  him 
under  this  subsection  as  he  deems  advis- 
able. 

"(b)  (1)  Reinsurance  under  subsection  (ai 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  carrier  who  is- 
sues insurance  against  (A)  probable  storm 
losses  at  premium  rates  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary consistent  with  the  objective  of  this 
section  to  provide  insurance  against  such 
probable  losses  at  reasonable  costs,  and  (B) 


excess  storm  losses  at  no  premium  cham 
but  subject  to  reinsurance  by  the  Secretary 
under   this  section. 

1 2)  Premium  rates  established  by  the 
Secret.iry  for  probable  loss  coverage  shall 
be — 

I  .^  )  uniform  with  respect  to  similar  clas- 
..rtc.itluiis  of  property  and  risks; 

"(B)  sufllcient  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
coeds  to  pay  all  clalm.s  for  probable  losses 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years;   and 

"(C)  exclusive  of  any  lo«wllng  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section. 

■■(3 1  No  premium  may  be  charged  any  car- 
rier for  excess  lobs  reinsurance  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  carrier's  prob- 
able loss  experience  justifies  the  imposition 
C'f  such  a  premium,  but  In  no  case  shall  as 
excess  loss  reinsurance  premium  exceed  pre- 
...luni  rates  established  under  paragraph  (2. 
or  this  subsection  for  any  classification  of 
property 

(d)  (li  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  Fishing  Fleet  Reinsurance  Pund 
(hereafter  called  the  'fund')  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitations  to 
make  such  payments  as  may  be  required  un- 
der reinsurance  contracts,  agreements,  or 
iither  arrangements  under  this  section. 

■(2)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with  re- 
liLsurance  premiums,  interest  which  may  be 
earned  on  Investments  of  the  fund,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  for  the  fund 
or  advanced  to  the  fund  ftom  appropriations, 
and  receipts  from  any  other  source. 

"(e)    For   the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  'citizen  of  the  United  States'  includes 
a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
which  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  an; 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Colimabla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States: 

"(2)  'carrier'  Includes  private  Insurance 
companies,  associations  of  persons  engaged 
In  the  business  of  commercial  fishing,  asso- 
ciations of  persons  who  own  commercial 
fishing  property,  or  any  combination  thereof; 

"(3)  'commercial  fishing  property'  meazu 
any  real  or  personal  pro{)erty  (Including 
veasels  and  any  machinery,  equipment,  or 
gear  thereon)  of  which  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  Interest  therein  is  owned  by  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  which  is  used 
In  the  business  of  commercial  fishing;  and 

"(4)  'storms'  Includes  hurricanes,  ty- 
phoons, waterspouts,  tidal  waves,  and  any 
other  such  wind  or  water  disturbance, 
whether  or  not  directly  caused  by  meteorolog- 
ical forces,  as  the  Secretary  may  define  by 
regulation  to  be  included  in  the  deflnl- 
ti'^n  of  storms. 

"(f)  No  contract,  agreement,  or  other  ar- 
rangement for  reinsurance  shall  be  Issued 
or  entered  Into  under  this  section  covering 
risks  against  which  Insurance  is  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  other  public  or  pri- 
vate  sources." 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1323.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  U-S.  district 
judges.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  measure  which  would  create 
an  additional  Judgeship  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Texas,  giving  the  area 
seven  in  all.  The  need  for  this  Judgeship 
has  previously  been  recognized  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  should  be  considered,  I  believe,  on 
an  emergency  basis.  The  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  is  comprised  by  100  coun- 
ties and  encompasses  more  than  95,000 
square  miles.  In  this  district,  there  la  a 
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population  of  3,625,739,  which  is  quite  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  figure  for 
1960.  The  district  has  had  only  one  new 
judgeship  since  1961,  whereas  civil  filings 
bftve  risen  110  percent,  crimtnal  filings 
more  than  70  percent,  and  bankruptcy 
cases  more  than  296  percent. 

Prom  these  statistics,  the  case  for  an 
additional  Judgeship  can  easily  be  made, 
but  additional  reasons  exist.  The  north- 
em  district  was  given  Increasing  habeas 
corpus  Jurisdiction  by  a  1966  congres- 
sional act.  These  csises  are,  for  the  most 
part,  complex  and  time  consuming.  An- 
other burden  results  from  the  nature  of 
the  cases  in  the  northern  district,  for 
example.  58  percent  of  all  bankruptcy 
and  more  than  50  percent  of  all  insur- 
ance transactions  in  Texas  occur  In 
the  northern  district. 

The  Bar  Association  of  the  Northern 
District  of  Texas,  along  with  the  presid- 
ing Judges  there  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  are  united 
behind  the  effort  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional judgeship  for  this  area.  The  Pres- 
ident's call  for  Improving  judicial  ma- 
chinery and  the  speedlness  of  trial  and 
our  own  effort  here  for  a  60-day  time 
limit  for  Instituting  trial  In  criminal 
matters,  a  measure  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Ekvin  and  which  I  cosponsor,  call 
attention  to  the  need  for  this  action.  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  give  this  im- 
portant matter  our  speedy  consideration. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  1328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  certain 
exceptions  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  while  on 
temporary  duty.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  for  certain  exceptions  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  while  on  temporary  duty. 

One  of  the  f  imdamental  constitutional 
rights  we  enjoy  as  American  citizens  Is 
the  right  to  carry  and  use  firearms,  as 
sportsmen  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
home.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that 
the  proper  function  of  gun  control  legis- 
lation should  be  to  cope  with  crime  and 
violence  while  not  treading  on  the  rights 
of  those  legitimately  using  guns.  This 
was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  In  pass- 
ing the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  At  the 
time  of  passage,  I  favored  a  cautious 
wait-and-see  attitude  to  determine  how 
well  the  act  would  carry  out  the  above 
intent. 

These  gun  laws  should  be  continuously 
reviewed  for  the  swift  elimination  of 
those  provisions  which  prove  only  an 
annoyance  to  decent  citizens  and  are  not 
useful  to  flght  crime. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  which  would  allow  mem- 
oers  of  the  armed  services  who  are  serv- 
ing at  temporary  duty  locations  to  trans- 
port into  or  purchase  sporting  firearms 
m  the  State  of  their  temporary  duty. 

I  have  introduced  this  measure  because 
1  feel  it  is  unfair  to  prohibit  servicemen 
on  active  duty  for  our  country  from  en- 
joying hunting  and  sportshooting  activi- 


ties on  their  off-duty  hours  merely  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  their  home  State. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.    1328 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  certain  exceptions  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States   while  on   temporary   duty 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Covgress  assembled.  That  section 
925(a)    of   title    18.    United   States   Code,   is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  par- 
agraph ( 6 ) ;  and 

(2)  by  InLsertlng  immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Subject  to  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  sale,  transportation,  shipment,  receipt, 
or  importation  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
which  is  purchased  by  any  member  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  while  serving  on 
temporary  duty  at  the  location  of  such  duty 
and  which  Is  (A)  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  generally  recognized  as  jmrticu- 
larly  suitable  for  sporting  purposes,  and  (B) 
Intended  for  the  personal  use  of  such  mem- 
ber. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  1329.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Joint 
Federal-State  Natural  Resources  and 
Land-Use  Planning  Commission  for 
Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  legislative  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  "Natural  Resources  and  Land-Use 
Planning  Commission  in  Alaska." 

Several  forces  come  together  to  make 
the  timing  propitious  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  organizational  entity  in  Alaska 
devoted  to  a  Joint  Federal-State  ap- 
proach to  wise  planning  and  optimal  use 
of  the  public  land  resources  of  Alaska. 
These  Include : 

First,  the  legislative  expiration  of  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska  on  June  30, 
1971; 

Second,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission — 
"One-third  of  the  Nation's  Land" — 
in  June  1970  to  establish  a  Joint  Federal- 
State  natural  resources  and  regional 
planning  commission  for  Alaska  in  the 
interest  of  the  wise  management,  dis- 
position, and  utilization  of  the  land  re- 
sources of  that  state; 

Third,  the  need  and  opportunity  for 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  land-use 
planning  as  Alaska  continues  selecting 
the  remaining  90  million  acres  provided 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  and  the 
Federal  Government  looks  to  its  alterna- 
tive uses  and  disposition  of  the  balance 
of  the  public  land  resource — still  to  be 
two-thirds  of  the  State  when  the  selec- 
tion process  is  completed; 

Fourth,  the  anticipated  settlement  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Alaska  Native  claims 
issue  with  very  substantial  land -use  im- 
plications ; 

Fifth,  the  imminence  of  oil  pipeline 
and  other  transport  network  develop- 
ment, the  dependence  of  Alaska's  econ- 


omy on  the  land  resource  and  the  In- 
creasing attention  to  environmental 
preservation  matters; 

Sixth,  the  llkeUhood  of  a  "Federal  Re- 
crional  Council"  established  in  Alaska  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  designed 
to  accomplish  progrsan  coordination 
among  line  agencies;  and 

Seventh,  the  interest  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  in  finding  new 
mechanisms  for  solving  intergovernmen- 
tal problems. 

After  the  Federsd  Reconstruction  and 
Development  Planning  Committee  for 
Alaska  completed  its  activities  In  the 
year  immediately  following  the  March 
1964  earthquake,  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee for  Development  Planning  in 
Alaska  was  created  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11182  to  harness  the  longer  term 
development  forces  occasioned  by  th»» 
postearthquake  reconstruction  period.  A 
counterpart  Executive  order  was  signed 
by  the  Governor  of  Alaska  to  make  the 
enterprise  a  Joint  Federal -State  effort. 

The  Federal  Field  Committee  first  re- 
ported to  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Alaska 
and  subsequently  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment— also  a  Cabinet  committee,  and  to 
which  the  Appalachisui  and  so-called 
Title  V  Regional  Action  Planning  Com- 
missions also  report.  The  field  committee 
was  underpinned  by  legislation  in  1967 
and,  like  most  of  the  other  regional  de- 
velopment experiments,  is  due  to  expire 
June  30,  1971.  It  appears  that  there  Is  no 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  extend  its  life  and  the  field  committee 
was  Instructed  last  year  to  prepare  to 
shut  down.  It  has  made  some  valuable 
contributions  over  Its  5-year  existence, 
and  at  least  two  contractor  evaluations 
have  been  made  of  Its  design  and  opera- 
tions. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion performed  an  extensive  Alaska  land 
law  study  in  the  course  of  its  existence, 
and  recently  included  In  Its  final  report — 
June  1970 — seversj  Alaska  recommenda- 
tions. While  It  concluded  that,  generally, 
public  land  laws  should  apply  equally  in 
all  States,  the  situation  Is  entirely  differ- 
ent with  regard  to  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  difference  comes  from  the  fact 
that  State  selection  of  public  lands  Is  to 
continue  to  1984,  and  that  It  Is  essential 
that  there  be  carefully  coordinated  plan- 
ning between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  during  the  period.  The 
PLLRC  also  properly  pointed  up  the  spe- 
cial need  in  Alaska  for  coordination  by 
Federal  land  management  agencies  with 
local  and  State  governments,  and  the 
need  for  the  State  of  Alaska  to  be  given 
a  greater  role  In  plarming  the  future 
u<^es  of  the  public  land  base. 

Finally,  by  way  of  placing  In  perspec- 
tive the  Joint  interest  of  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Governments  In  this  impor- 
tant field,  the  PLLRC  wrote: 

The  emphasis  given  to  the  state's  desires 
and  needs  underscores  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  plan  for  the  retention  and  manage- 
ment or  disposition  of  the  landi  that  it  will 
have  after  the  selection  process  is  completed, 
in  a  manner  not  to  thwart  the  state's  etfort 
to  chart  its  own  destiny. 

I  understand  that  Chairman  Aspinall 
has  indicated  in  public  that  the  first  rec- 
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ommendations  of  the  PLLRC  to  be 
treated  by  the  new  Congress  will  be 
those  dealing  with  the  organization  of 
public  land  agencies  and  the  establish- 
ment of  land  use  planning  objectives  and 
procedures.  A  proposal  such  as  contained 
here  would  seem  to  be  consistent  with 
the  chairman's  legislative  schedule. 

In  informal  conversations  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  there  is  indication 
that  the  administration  would  favor 
such  a  proposal  as  is  here  made  for 
Alaska.  The  BOB  has  long  taken  a  special 
interest  in  Alaska  and  recognizes  the 
importance  of  a  smooth  functioning 
Federal-State  policy  planning  effort. 
Also  since  the  BOB  has  recently  created 
Federal  regional  coimcils  around  the 
country  for  program  coordination  and 
intends  to  establish  a  similar  entity  in 
Alaska — perhaps  related  to  a  "parent" 
Seattle  FRC — the  opportunity  is  there 
for  the  creation  of  a  planning  entity  for 
the  major  remaining  public  policy  issue 
in  Alaska,  that  is,  what  to  do  with  the 
land  resource  in  all  its  varied  aspects. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  itself  is 
now  reviewing  portions  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
including  those  relating  to  regional 
commissions.  The  present  law  allows  for 
the  creation  of  a  title  V  regional  com- 
mission in  Alaska — and  in  Hawaii — but 
this  has  never  been  encouraged  and  it 
appears  this  would  not  be  a  good  direc- 
tion to  pursue.  Note,  too.  that  the  field 
committee  in  the  legislative  process  has 
always  looked  to  the  Interior  commit- 
tees and  not  the  Public  Works  commit- 
tees, and  the  attached  proposal  would 
presumably  have  the  Alaska  Natural 
Resources  and  Land-Use  Plarming  Com- 
mission take  the  same  route.  Since  the 
Alaska  Commission  is  of  limited  dura- 
tion, unique  in  structure,  and  with  a 
well  defined  specific  task,  it  should  re- 
port to  the  President,  which  is  to  say 
a  designated  senior  White  House  staffer. 
To  have  the  Commission  enter  Govern- 
ment through  some  existing  line  agency 
would  be  to  largely  lose  the  full  partici- 
pation of  all  other  Federal  agencies  who 
would  be  members  of  the  Commission. 

The  overall  emphasis,  then,  should  be 
to  encourage  the  fullest  involvement  of 
the  State  government  in  Alaska,  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  di- 
rect participation  and  support  of  the 
Governor.  While  the  Federal  cochair- 
man  would  be  a  Presidential  appointee 
in  order  to  provide  a  base  of  influence 
with  the  member  agencies,  the  person's 
primary  qualification  should  be  profes- 
sionalism and  appropriate  administra- 
tive and  technical  skills  with  minimum 
concern  for  political  affiliation. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
volvement in  Alaska  as  that  involve- 
ment relates  to  the  land  resources,  sev- 
eral scatted  statistics  may  be  instructive. 
For  example,  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
land,  almost  half  of  this  total  acreage 
is  in  Alaska.  Sixty  percent  of  the  In- 
terior's land  holdings  are  in  Alaska,  11 
percent  of  Agriculture's,  and  8  percent 
of  DOD's  holdings.  Other  statistics  indi- 
cating the  appropriateness  of  a  Federal 
concern  for  land-use  planning  include 


the  estimates  that  94  percent — by 
acres — of  national  lakes  and  reservoirs 
for  recreation  are  in  Alaska:  83  per- 
cent— by  miles — of  fishing  streams;  76 
percent  of  the  unsurveyed  lands  of  the 
Nation;  73  percent  of  the  wild  game 
habitat;  and  a  third  of  the  Nation's  big 
game  animals.  This  is  without  any  refer- 
ence, of  course,  to  the  vast  values  in- 
volved in  the  minerals  and  timber  estate. 
The  conclusion  seems  clear  that  both 
the  State  and  Federal  governments  have 
a  mutual  Interest  in  joining  together 
in  a  land  planning  effort  at  a  high  policy 
level  over  the  coming  5  years.  In  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  Gov.  William  A.  Egan 
of  Alaska,  testifying  on  native  claims 
matters  now  before  Congress,  stated  that 
his  administration  was  prepared  to  in- 
troduce counterpart  legislation  in  the 
State  legislature  to  parallel  the  bill  I 
now  introduce  for  appropriate  referral 
and.  I  hope,  early  action.  Governor  Egan 
has  already  introduced  the  counterpart 
legislation  in  Alaska 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS. 

S.  1331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and 
broaden  eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing 
for  financial  assistance,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  such  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
grave  crisis  which  our  Nation  is  experi- 
encing in  the  availability  and  delivery  of 
vital  health  services  is  of  prime  concern 
to  us  all.  Contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  situation  are;  Increased  de- 
mands for  health  care;  inequality  of 
availability  and  access  to  care;  overload 
pressure.s  on  established  health  care  in- 
stitutions forcing  a  decline  in  the  quality 
of  care;  and  as  is  so  often  headlined,  the 
everincreasing  cost  of  health  care. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  are  nei- 
ther ;3imple  nor  easy.  Manpower,  facili- 
tie.-;,  economics,  and  geography  must  all 
be  considered  a.^  we  move  toward  provid- 
ing a  better  system. 

During  the  past  several  months  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  need 
lor  more  doctors  and  dentists.  And  to 
help  provide  the  means  for  training  these 
and  other  health  professionals,  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  expand  the  Health 
Professions  Education  Assistance  Act  so 
that  our  current  and  future  needs  in  tills 
area  can  be  met. 

I  am  disturbed,  however,  that  we  are 
not  hearing  much  said,  either  by  the 
press  or  by  the  present  administration, 
about  the  need  for  more  nurses.  Today, 
there  arc  some  700,000  practicing  regis- 
tered nurses  in  the  United  States  and  it 
IS  estimated  that  this  represents  a  pres- 
ent shortage  of  150.000.  By  1975  it  is 
pro.ierted  that  we  will  need  300.000  more 
nurses  than  are  currently  available  and 
unles;.  we  take  some  dramatic  steps  it 
will  be  impossible  to  meet  that  need. 

In  September  of  1964,  during  the  88th 
Congress,  title  vm,  the  nurse  training"' 
section,  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
was  enacted  and  signed  into  law.  It  was 
amended  in  the  90th  Congress  which  ex- 
tended the  program  for  2  fiscal  years. 


As  presently  written,  the  nurse  train- 
ing title  authorizes  grants  in  aid  to  col- 
legiate, associate  degree,  or  diploma 
schools  of  nursing.  It  provides  for  train- 
eeships  for  the  advanced  training  of 
niirses  and  allocated  money  for  loans  to 
undergraduate  nursing  students.  And,  in 
addition,  it  provides  construction  funds 
for  the  building  of  facilities  for  nurse 
training. 

Since  the  time  the  original  legislation 
took  effect  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  nurses  who 
were  prepared  by  the  Nation's  schools 
of  nursing.  In  1964,  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  nurse  training  act  there  were 
129,269  students  enrolled  in  schools  of 
nursing.  Six  years  after  the  Nurse  Train- 
mg  Act.  in  1970,  there  were  163,743  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  nursing  schools — a  26.6 
percent  increase.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
law,  we  might  have  had  an  even  greater 
shortage  of  nurses  than  currently  exists. 

But.  we  have  found  that  we  still  lack 
the  adequate  resources.  Several  nursing 
schools  are  in  severe  financial  distress. 
Some  State  university  nursing  programs 
have  had  to  restrict  enrollment  because 
they  do  not  have  enough  money  to  con- 
tinue at  present  levels.  And  so,  if  we  are 
to  come  close  to  meeting  the  goal  of  1 
million  nurses  by  1975,  nursing  schools 
and  their  students  must  receive  more 
ample  Federal  assistance  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

On  June  30.  1971  the  current  law  will 
expire.  Thus  we  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  meaningful  steps  so  that 
we  can  overcome  the  deficit  which  now 
exists  in  the  nursing  field. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Nurse 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971  to  extend 
and  to  modify  title  VIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

This  bill,  which  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing,  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Deans  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Nursing,  and  the  Federation  of  Asso- 
ciations of  Schools  of  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions, is  designed  to  overcome  the  crit- 
ical shortage  of  nurses  by  increasing  and 
restructuring  Federal  support  for  the 
training  of  nurses.  The  heart  of  this  bill 
is  the  recognition  that  our  institutions 
for  the  education  of  nurses  are  a  precious 
national  resource  and,  as  such,  they  de- 
serve the  protection  provided  by  a  sub- 
stantial and  predictable  commitment  of 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

First,  the  bill  will  increa.se  construc- 
tion authorizatloris  from  $35  million  in 
fi.scal  year  1971  to  $40  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  $45  milhon  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  In 
addition,  the  maximimi  Federal  share 
would  be  increased  from  66%  to  75  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  major  expansions  of 
training  capacity  and  from  50  to  66*6 
percent  in  the  case  of  other  construction 

Second,  it  would  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  institutional  grants  based  on  a 
capitation  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  nursing  schools.  Each  school 
would  receive  $2,000  per  year  full-tiine 
nursing  student  providing  the  enroll- 
ment of  first-year  students  was  increased 
by  5  percent — or  10  students — over  the 
average  first-year  enrollment  of  the  two 
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Ijlghest  flrst-year  enrollments  over  the 
past  5  years.  Not  only  will  this  section 
provide  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
meeting  the  financial  needs  of  nursing 
schools  but  it  will  provide  the  necessary 
incentive  for  the  schools  to  expand  their 
enrollments  and  thus  increase  the  supply 
of  this  vitally  needed  manpower  resource. 

This  bill  would  substantially  expand 
the  loan  program  for  nursing  students. 
Maximum  annual  loans  would  be  in- 
creased from  $1,500  to  $2,500  and  the 
maximum  limit  on  the  cumulative 
amount  that  may  be  loaned  to  an  indi- 
vidual nursing  student  would  be  in- 
creased from  $6,000  to  $10,000.  An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  loan  provisions 
would  provide  that  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  loan  principal  and  Interest  could  be 
canceled  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  per 
year  if  a  nurse  chooses  to  serve  in  a  non- 
profit agency  or  institution.  This  can- 
cellation rate  could  be  increased  to  33^3 
percent  per  year  when  a  nurse  serves  in 
a  nonprofit  hospital  in  areas  where  there 
Is  a  substantial  shortage  of  nurse  man- 
power. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  include  au- 
thorization for  traineeships  for  the  ad- 
vanced training  of  nurses  and  the  bill 
would  provide  scholarship  grants  at  a 
rate  of  $3,000  multiplied  by  one-tenth 
of  the  full-time  enrollment  of  nursing 
.students. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  all  dismayed 
and  disappointed  when  we  learned  that 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1972  budget  for 
nursing  education  had  been  cut  by  $6.6 
million  from  the  fiscal  year  1971  level. 
This  is  indeed  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand since  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  $90  million  increase  for  educa- 
tion of  other  health  professions. 

In  addition  to  augmenting  the  num- 
ber of  nurses  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  make  it  possible  for  them  to  func- 
tion at  their  optimum  level.  They  must 
be  prepared  to  help  provide  primary 
health  care  to  families,  to  screen  and 
refer  those  in  need  of  special  health  serv- 
ices, and  they  must  be  trained  to  decide 
when  a  physician  needs  to  see  a  patient. 
But  we  cannot  increase  the  quality  of 
nursing  care  imless  we  are  willing  to 
make  a  substantial  Investment  in  the 
training  of  these  personnel. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  acknowledged  by 
the  President,  by  the  Congress,  and  by 
the  people  of  this  Nation  that  our  health 
care  system  is  In  jeopardy,  we  must  pro- 
ceed fvithout  hesitation  to  expand  and 
support  our  nurse  training  facilities  and 
to  allow  for  the  placement  of  these 
nurses  in  the  areas  where  they  are  most 
critically  needed.  I  think  that  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  us  to  accomplish  this  task. 
In  my  judgment,  we  can  afford  to  do  no 
less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  a  brief 
summary  of  Its  provisions  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


S.   1331 

.\  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
.Act  to  continue  and  broaden  ellglblUty 
of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial  assist- 
ance, to  improve  the  quality  of  such 
.'schools,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assem'bled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nurse  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971." 

CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  801  (al  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  (1 )  strik- 
ing out  ■and"  after  "1970",  and  (2)  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  "$40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974." 

(bi  Section  802(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1973". 

(c>  Clause  (A)  of  section  803(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "66%  per 
cei'tum"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "75 
per  centum";  and  clause  (Bi  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "66%  per  centum" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "75  per  centum" 
and  by  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "66^3  per  centum". 

IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  808(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  808.  (a)  For  granta  under  section  805 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.Ju:ie  30,  1973;  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1074." 

( b )  Effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
under  section  808(a)  of  such  Act  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1971,  section 
805(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  sums  available  therefor  from  appro- 
priatloi^s  under  section  808  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  next  fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "appro- 
priations under  section  808(a)". 

INSTrrUTIONAL  GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations under  section  808(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  July  30,  1971,  subsection  (a)  of  section 
860  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  un- 
der section  808(b)  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
schools  with  approved  applications  as  fol- 
lows: Each  school  shall  receive  $2,000  for 
each  full-time  student  enrolled  In  such 
school  in  the  school  year  beginning  In  such 
fiscal  year." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  806  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1970"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973";  and 

(2)  effective  with  respect  to  grants  made 
under  such  section  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1971,  by  striking  out  "July  1. 
1963,  through  June  30,  1968,  by  at  least  avi 
per  centum  of  such  average  first-year  enroll- 
ment, or  by  five  students"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1966,  through  June  30, 
1971.  by  at  least  8  per  centum  of  such  aver- 
age first-year  enrollment,  or  by  ten  students". 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  grants  under 
section  806(a)  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  SO,  1971.  subsection 
(c)(1)  of  section  806  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  Pot  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
part  D,  regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall 


include  provisions  relating  to  determination 
of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  a 
school  or  In  a  particular  year-cla«  in  a 
school,  as  the  case  may  be.  on  the  basis  of 
estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
students  who  were  enrolled  In  a  school  or 
in  a  particular  year -class  In  a  school.  In 
earlier  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  on  other 
such  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  mak- 
ing such  determination,  and  shall  Include 
methods  of  making  such  determination  when 
a  school  or  a  year-class  was  not  In  existence 
in  an  earlier  year." 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  808  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  grants  under  section  806  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  9275,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972; 
$325,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973:  and  $375,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  through 
the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year." 

TRAINKESHIPS 

Sec.  5.  Section  821(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1970.",  and  (2)  by  Inserting 
after  "1971."  the  following:  "$20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $22,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974,". 

LOANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  aca- 
demic years  (or  their  equivalent  as  deter- 
mined iinder  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under  sec- 
tion 823  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  therof  "$2,500". 

(2)  Section  823(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$6,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$10,(X)0". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  any  year  of 
service  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  which  cancellation  of 
all  or  part  of  a  loan  made  under  part  B  of 
title  Vin  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  authorized  under  section  823 (b)(3)  of 
such  Act.  such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  an  amount  up  to  10  per  centum  of 
any  such  loan  (plus  Interest  thereon)  shall 
be  canceled  for  full-time  employment  as  a 
professional  nurse  (Including  teaching  In  any 
of  the  fields  of  nurse  training  and  service 
as  an  administrator,  supervisor,  or  consultant 
In  any  of  the  fields  of  nursing)  In  any  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  Institution  or  agen- 
cy, at  the  rate  of  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  loan  (plus  Interest)  unpaid 
on  the  first  day  of  such  service,  for  each 
complete  year  of  such  service,  except  that 
the  rate  shall  be  SSVs  per  centum  for  each 
complete  year  of  service  as  such  a  nurse  In 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  hospital  In  any 
area  which  Is  determined.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  be  an  area 
which  has  a  substantial  shortage  of  nurses 
at  such  hospitals;". 

fc)  Section  834  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately  after 
"1970,",  (2)  by  striking  out  "and  such  sums 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19T2" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  such  sums  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975",  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  "before  July  1.  1971"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "before  July  1    1974". 

(d)    Section   826  of  such  Act   Is  amended 
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by  strlkliig  out  "1974"  each  place  It  occurs 
and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "1977". 

(6)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  827(a)  ( 1) 
of  iuch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "uert 
three  flscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "next  six  flacal  years". 

SCHOLARSHIP     GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  Effective  with  respect  to  scholarship 
grants  made  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 860  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
flscal  years  beginning  after  Jime  30.  1971 — 

ill  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  Oscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
flscal  years  to  each  such  school  shall  be  equal 
to  $3,000  multiplied  by  one-tenth  of  the 
number  of  full-time  students  of  such  school. 
For  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  flscal  years, 
the  grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  such 
amount  as  may  be  necesBary  to  enable  such 
school  to  continue  making  payments  under 
scholarship  awards  to  students  who  Initially 
received  such  awards  out  of  grants  made  to 
the  school  for  fiscal  years  ending  before 
July  1,  1974.";  and 

\2)  subsection  (c)(1)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  (A)  by  strllting  out  "1970,  and  the 
next  flscal  year"  In  clause  (A)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1972,  and  the  next  two  flscal 
years",  (B)  by  striking  out  "1971"  In  clause 

(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "1972,  and  each  of  the 
three"  in  such  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1975,  and  each  of  the  two". 

Summary  or  Provisions  of  the  Ntjrse  Man- 
power Training  Act  or  1971 

Sec.  1.  The  title  of  the  Act  is  the  "Nurse 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971". 

Sec  2.  The  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  educational  fa- 
cilities for  nurse  training  would  be  $40,000.- 
000  for  flscal  year  1972,  $45,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $50,000,000  for  flscal  year  1974. 
The  maximum  Federal  share  would  be  in- 
creased from  66%  percent  to  75  percent  in 
the  case  of  major  expansions  in  training 
capacity  and  from  50  percent  to  66*^  percent 
In  the  case  of  other  construction. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions for  project  grants  to  Improve  nurse 
training  programs  would  be  $20.000  000  for 
nscal  year  1972,  $25,000,000  for  flscal  vear 
1973.  and  $30,000,000  for  flscal  year  1974. 

Sec.  4.  A  new  program  of  formula  grants 
on  a  per  capita  basLs  would  be  authorized  by 
this  section.  Each  school  would  receive  $2,000 
per  year  per  full-time  nursing  student,  pro- 
viding the  enrollment  of  first-year  students 
was  Increased  by  6  percent  or  10  students, 
whichever  is  greater,  over  the  average  first- 
year  enrollment  of  the  two  highest  first-year 
enrollments  over  the  past  five  years.  The 
authorizations  for  appropriations  would  be 
$275,000,000  for  flscal  year  1972,  $325,000,000 
for  flscal  year  1973  and  $375,000,000  for  flscal 
year  1974. 

Sec  5.  The  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  tralneeablps  for  the  advanced  train- 
ing of  nurses  would  be  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
vear  1972,  $22,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and 
$24,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Sec  6.  The  maximum  annual  loan  per 
nursing  student  would  be  Increased  from 
$1,500  to  $2,600.  The  maximum  limit  on  the 
cumulative  amount  that  may  be  loaned  to  an 
individual  nursing  student  would  be  In- 
creased from  $8,000  to  $10,000.  Up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  loan  principal  plus  Interest  could 
be  cancelled  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  per  year 
for  service  as  a  nurse  in  a  non-profit  agency  or 
institution  and  at  the  rate  of  33 ^  percent  per 
year  for  service  as  a  nurse  in  a  nonprofit  hos- 
pital in  areas  with  a  substantial  shortage  of 
nurses.  The  authorization  for  appropriations 
would  be  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Sec  7.  Grants  for  scholarships  would  be 
authorized  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  multiplied 


hy  one-tenth  of  the  full-time  enrollment  of 
nursing  students. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Magntj- 
soN,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Fulbricht,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mon- 
toya,  Mr.  Thtihmond.  Mr.  Met- 
calf,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Gurney, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Chuuch,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  Tunny,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  MclN- 
TYRE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Miller)  : 
S.  1335.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  insurance 
benefits  thereunder.  Referred  to  the 
Commitee  on  Finance. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  LJBERALIZX  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  DISABILITT  INSURANCE  LAW  FOE 
BLIND  PERSONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
have  introduced  many  measures  to  aid 
blind  people  in  their  valiant  struggle  to 
achieve  a  normal  life,  and  no  actions  I 
have  taken  since  joining  this  distin- 
guished body  have  given  me  greater  sat- 
isfaction than  those  measures  that  are 
now  Federal  law  and  beneficially  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  our  sightless  fellow  citi- 
zens 

Today  I  am  again  Introducing  a  bill  to 
liberalize  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
disability  insurance  law  for  blind  persons 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  1b 
similar  in  all  major  respects  to  S.  2518, 
which,  I  am  very  proud  to  say.  had  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  68  other  Senators  who 
joined  with  me  upon  Introduction.  And  It 
is  identical  to  HM.  14673  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  James  A.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts who  was  joined  by  159  other 
House  cosponsorlng  Members. 

So,  Mr.  President,  229  Members  of  the 
91st  Congress  believed  as  I  did,  as  Con- 
gressman Burke  did,  that  the  Federal 
disability  insurance  law  should  be  liber- 
alized to  benefit  blind  persons. 

And  the  House  and  Senate  both  re- 
sponded to  this  tremendous  demonstra- 
tion of  support  for  the  disability  insur- 
ance for  the  blind  bill: 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  incorporated  a  proposal  of  the 
bill  liberalizing  eligibility  requirements 
for  blind  persons  in  H.R.  17550. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
adopted,  in  full,  S.  2518  as  an  amendment 


to    HJl.     17550,    the    Social    Security 
Amendments  of  1970. 

Of  course,  it  was  most  unfortunate 
that  time  did  not  permit  a  reconciliation 
of  differences  between  Senate  and  House- 
ITassed  socisil  security  measures. 

Millions  of  elderly  and  disabled  peo- 
ple— thousands  of  blind  people — were  the 
losers  by  this  failure. 

Again,  I  am  reintroducing  the  dis- 
ability insurance  for  the  blind  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  finally  and  at  long 
last,  the  92d  Congress  will  enact  this 
measure  into  Federal  law  and  make  its 
beneficial  provisions  available  to  thou- 
sands of  blind  persons  who  have  waited 
so  patiently  for  the  help  thi.s  measure  will 
provide. 

In  summary  this  will  would : 

First,  reduce  the  number  of  quarters 
from  20  of  the  last  40  to  6  anytime 
earned,  during  which  a  blind  person  must 
be  employed  in  social  security  covered 
work  to  qualify  for  disability  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

Under  existing  law,  a  disabled  appli- 
cant must  work  for  5  of  the  last  10  years 
in  social  security  covered  work  to  be 
eligible  for  disability  payments. 

Second,  the  "earnings"  test  In  dlsabU- 
ity  Insurance  would  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated for  blind  persons  applying  for  or 
receiving  disability  payments. 

Under  existing  law,  any  appreciable 
earnings — $140  monthly — disqualifies 
disabled  persons  from  receiving  or  con- 
tinuing to  receive  disability  insurance 
payment-s. 

For  a  more  detailed  consideration  of 
my  bill,  Mr.  President,  for  a  fuller  ex- 
position of  the  issues  this  bill  raises  and 
the  arguments  in  support  of  its  proposals, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  bill,  followed  by  an  ex- 
planatory fact  sheet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1335 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 

Act    so    as    to    liberalize    the    conditions 

governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons  to 

receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  214(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  1» 
amended  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  (4)  — 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  hw 
died  and  who  was  entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
section  223  for  the  month  Isefore  the  month 
In  which  he  died,  6  quarters  of  coverage;". 

(b)  Section  215(b)(1)  of  such  Act  i» 
amended  by  striking  out  "shaU  be  the 
quotient"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
(except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5) )  be  the 
quotient". 

(c)  Section  215(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tho 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
blind  (within  the  meaning  of  "blindness"  u 
defined  in  section  216(1)  (1 1  (B) ) ,  such  in- 
dividuals average  monthly  wage  shall  be  the 
quoUent  obtained  by  dividing  (1)  the  total 
of  his  wages  paid  In,  and  seU-employment 
income  credited  to,  all  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ters which  are  quarters  of  coverage  (as  de- 
fined in  section  213)  and  that  fall  wUhln 
the  period  after  1950  and  prior  to  the  year 
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mectfled  in  clause  (1)  or  clause  (11)  of  para- 
naph  2(C).  by  (11)  the  number  of  months 
in  such  quarters,  except  that  any  such  in- 
dividual who  Is  fully  Insured  (without  re- 
-rd  to  section  214(a)  (4) )  shall  have  his 
werage  monthly  wage  computed  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 
If  such  computation  restUts  in  a  larger  prt- 
njjry  iDflurance  amount." 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  216(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  The  requirements  referred  to  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (U)  of  paragraph  (2)  (C)  are 
satisfied  by  an  Individual  with  respect  to  any 
quarter  only  If—  „  „    .        ^ 

"(A)  he  would  have  been  a  fuUy  Insured 
individual  (as  defined  in  section  214)  had 
he  attained  age  62  (if  a  woman)  or  age  66 
(If  a  man)  and  filed  appUcation  for  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  on  the  first  day  of  such 
quarter,  and  (1)  he  had  not  less  than  20 
quarters  of  coverage  during  the  40-quarter 
period  which  ends  with  such  quarter,  or  (ii) 
If  such  quarter  ends  before  he  attains  (or 
would  attain)  age  31  not  less  than  one- 
half  (and  not  less  than  6)  of  the  quarters 
during  the  period  ending  with  such  quarter 
and  beginning  after  he  attained  the  age  of 
21  were  quarters  of  coverage,  or  (if  the  num- 
ber of  quarters  in  such  period  is  less  than  12) 
not  less  than  6  of  the  quarters  In  the  12- 
quarter  period  ending  with  such  quarter  were 
quarters  of  coverage:  or 

"(B)  he  Is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
blindness'  as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1) 
(B) )  and  has  not  less  than  6  quarters  of 
coverage  in  the  period  which  ends  with  such 
quarter; 

except  that  the  provisions  of  that  part  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  which 
precedes  clause  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
caae  of  an  individual  with  respect  to  whom 
a  period  of  disability  would,  but  for  such 
provisions,  begin  before  1951.  For  purposes  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  when  the  number  of  quarters 
In  any  period  is  an  odd  number,  such  num- 
ber shall  be  reduced  by  one,  and  a  quarter 
shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  any  period 
If  any  part  of  such  quarter  was  included  In 
a  prior  period  of  disability  unless  such  quar- 
ter was  a  quarter  of  coverage." 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222(b)  (1  > 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other 
than  such  an  individual  whose  disability  is 
bllndnees,  as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1) 
(B))"  after  "an  Individual  entitled  to  disa- 
bility Insurance  benefits". 

(f)  Section  a33(a)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  whose  disability  Is  blindness  (as 
defined  in  section  216(1)  (1)  (B)),"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  month  In  which 
he  attains  age  65"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  the  case  of  any  individual  other 
than  an  individual  whose  disability  Is  blind- 
ness (as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1)  (B) ). 
the  month  In  which  he  attains  age  66";  and 

'3)  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(g)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  223(c)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  individual  shall  be  Insured  for 
disability  insurance  benefits  in  anv  month 
If— 

"(A)  he  would  have  been  a  fully  insured 
Individual  (as  defined  in  section  214)  had 
he  attained  age  62  (If  a  woman)  or  age  65 
Mf  a  man)  and  filed  appUcation  for  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  on  the  first  day  of  such 
month,  and  (1)  he  had  not  less  than  20 
•Tiarters  of  coverage  during  the  40-quarter 
period  which  ends  with  the  quarter  In  which 
snch  month  occurred,  or  (11)  If  such  month 
ends  before  the  quarter  In  which  he  attains 
(or  would  attain)  age  31,  not  less  than  one- 
half  (and  not  less  than  6)  of  the  quarters 
during  the  period  ending  with  the  quarter 
in  which  such  month  occurred  and  begin- 


ning after  he  attained  the  age  of  21  were 
quarters  of  coverage,  or  (If  the  number  of 
quarters  In  such  period  Is  less  than  12)  not 
less  than  6  of  the  quarters  In  the  12-quarter 
period  ending  with  such  quarter  were  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  or 

"(B)  he  Is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
•blindness'  as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1)- 
(B) )  and  has  not  less  than  six  quarters  of 
coverage  in  the  period  which  ends  with  the 
quarter  in  which  such  month  occurs. 

"l^)r  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  wlien 
the  number  of  quarters  in  any  period  is  an 
odd  number,  such  number  shall  be  reduced 
by  one,  and  a  quarter  shall  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  any  period  M  any  part  of  such  quarter 
was  Included  In  a  period  of  disability  unless 
such  quarter  was  a  quarter  of  coverage." 

(h)  Section  223(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  blindness  (as  defined  in  section  216 
(1)(1)(B))." 

(i)  llie  second  sentence  of  section  22S(d) 
(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  an  individual  whose  disability 
Is  blindness,  as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1) 
(B))"  Immediately  after  "individual". 

Sec.  2.  In  the  ca£e  of  an  Insured  Indivld- 
vial  who  is  under  a  disability  (as  defined  In 
section  223(d)(1)(B)),  who  Is  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  under  section  202(a)  or 
223  for  a  month  after  the  month  In  wWOh 
this  Act  is  enacted,  and  who  ai^lles  for  a 
recomputatlon  of  his  disability  insurance 
t)eneflt  or  for  a  disability  Insurance  benefit 
(if  he  is  entitled  under  section  202(a))  in 
or  after  the  month  in  Which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted, the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
216(b)  as  amended  by  this  Act,  11  such  re- 
computation  results  in  a  higher  primary  in- 
surance amount. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  and  after  the  second  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 


Improved  DrsABn.rrT  iNStTiANCE  fob  the 

Bl-IKD 

A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  ae  to  Uberalize  the  conditions 
governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  re- 
ceive disability  Instirance  benefits  there- 
under. 

HISTOBT 

Offered  in  the  88th  Congress  by  Senator 
Hulsert  Humphrey  as  fioor  amendment  to 
H.  R.  11865  (Social  Security  bill) ;  adopted  by 
voice  vote  without  a  dissent,  lost  when  So- 
cial Security  conferences  ended  in  deadlock. 

Offered  In  89th  Congress  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  as  S.  1787;  41  co-sponsors;  adopted  as 
fioor  amendment  to  H.  R.  6675  by  78  to  11 
roll  call  vote. 

Offered  in  90th  Oongrees  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke.  ae  S.  1681,  57  co-sponsors.  Including 
nine  of  the  17-member  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; adopted  by  Conunlttee  on  Plnance  as 
amendment  to  H.R.  1280;  one  provlBlon  im- 
proved In  House-Senate  Conference,  making 
the  generaUy  accepted  definition  of  blindness 
(20/200,  etc.)  the  standard  for  visual  loss 
under  the  DlsRbllity  Insurance  Program. 

Offered  in  the  91st  Congress  In  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  as  S.  2518,  68  co- 
sponsors  including  nine  of  the  17  member 
Committee  on  Finance;  adopted  by  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  as  amendment  to  H.  R.  17650; 
offered  in  the  Hotiae  by  Congreesman  Jamies 
A.  Burke,  as  H.  B.  3782  (Identical  to  S.  2518) , 
and.  slightly  modified,  as  H.  R.  14673,  160  co- 
sponsors  Including  eleven  of  the  25-member 
Wajrs  and  Means  Cc«nmlttee:  offered  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Congressman 
Burke:  Committee  adopted  liberalizing  eligi- 
bility proposal  of  H.  R.  14673;  no  further 
action  since  House-Senate  Conference  on 
Social  Security  matters  was  not  held. 


PSOTISXOMS 

Allows  qualification  for  disability  benefits 
under  the  above  definition  If  the  blind  per- 
son has  worked  six  quarters  in  Social  Secu- 
rity-covered work,  rather  than  twenty  of  the 
last  forty  quarters  as  presently  required  to 
be  eligible,  as  in  all  other  disabilities;  con- 
tinuation of  beneflte  irrespective  of  earnings 
so  long  as  bllndnees  lasts,  rather  than  cutting 
off  benefita  if  the  blind  peison  earns  as  little 
as  9140  a  niontb  as  provided  In  existing  law. 

WHAT    CHANOXS   WOXJU)   DO 

The  Disability  Insurance  for  the  Blind  bill 
wotild  transform  the  Disability  Insurance 
Program  providing  only  subsistence  Income 
to  long-time  employed  but  preeently  unem- 
ployable blind  persons  Into  a  system  provld- 
iog  siiort-term  employed  persons  with  inmir- 
aDce  Inoon^  to  off-set  the  eoonomlc  conse- 
quences of  blindness — dlmlnlsbed  earning 
pwwer,  greatly  diminished  employment  op- 
portunities, greatly  Increcksed  cdbts  of  living 
and  working,  blind,  in  a  sight-oriented  econ- 
omy and  society. 

WHY    CHANQKS   NXZDXO 

To  many  blind  persons,  able  to  work,  al- 
though blind,  but  unable  to  secure  work 
because  they  are  blind — or  unable  to  aecure 
work  of  loiiig  and  steady  duration,  because 
they  are  blind — to  these  people  the  reqiilre- 
ment  of  employment  for  a  year  amd  a  half 
in  Social  Security-covered  work,  Instead  of 
the  five  of  the  last  ten  year  requirement  In 
existing  law,  is  much  more  realistic  and  rea- 
sonable under  the  special  and  adverse  cir- 
cumstances facing  blind  persons. 

It  Is  much  more  realistic,  when  consider- 
ing the  misinformed  or  tminformed  atti- 
tudes, the  adverse  and  prejudicial  practices 
which  confront  blind  people  when  they  seek 
work,  when  tbey  are  qualified  by  talent  and 
training  for  work,  when  they  are  skilled  and 
able  to  operate  successfully  with  blindness, 
yet,  are  not  hired  becavise  they  are  believed 
to  be  inoocnpetent  and  Incapable. 

Making  disability  Insurance  payments 
available  when  a  bUnd  poaoci  baa  worked 
six  quarters  In  Social  Security  covered  work 
is  much  more  reasonable  than  the  five  yean' 
requirement,  for  It  would  make  such  pay- 
ments more  readily  available  to  more  persons 
when  the  disaetm-  of  blindness  occura,  when 
the  need  for  the  security  provided  by  regu- 
larly received  dlsablUty  payments  is  great- 
est In  a  worklngman's  life. 

The  bill  recognizes  tbAt  a  person  who  trlee 
to  fxinctlon,  sightless.  In  our  sight-structured 
world,  functions  at  a  financial  disadvantage. 

For  whatever  a  blind  man  would  do,  what- 
ever employment  or  activity  he  would  pur- 
sue, he  has  the  need  for  slg^t  to  assist  him. 

Sighted  family  members  and  friends  may 
be  belpftil,  when  the  Inclination  moves  them 
to  be  helpful,  but  the  blind  vending  stand 
operator,  the  blind  lawyer  or  teacher,  tbe 
blind  piano  tuner,  even  the  blind  housewife 
soon  discovers  that  sight  which  la  hired  Is 
more  reliably  available  than  sight  which  Is 
given  from  kindness. 

So  the  blind  person  who  would  foncUon 
self-dependently,  the  blind  person  who 
would  etu-n  a  Uvlng,  who  would  live  self- 
reeponslbly,  must  not  only  pay  the  usual 
daUy  living  costs  which  his  sighted  feUows 
pay,  but  he  mtist  also  pay  the  extra,  the 
btuxlenlng  expenses  of  bllndneae— the  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  hiring  sight. 

By  allowing  a  blind  person  to  draw  disabil- 
ity Insurance  payments  ao  long  as  he  oon- 
tlnues  bUnd  and  Irrespective  of  his  earnings, 
this  bill  would  provide  to  such  blind  pereon, 
a  regular  source  of  funds  to  ptay  for  sight, 
and  it  would  thus  help  to  reduce  the  eco- 
nomic disadvantages  and  Inequalities  of 
blindness  In  his  life. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  hlmaelf 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1336.  A  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of 
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the  monthly  premium  for  participation 
in  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  established  by  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1337.  A  bil!  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full 
payment — subject  to  any  deductibles  and 
coinsurance  generally  applicable — for 
whole  blood  furnished  an  individual  un- 
der the  program  of  health  Insurance  for 
the  aged.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mf3)IC.*RE    .AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  infla- 
tion is  wrecking  the  lives  of  many  older 
Americans.  Not  only  are  their  fixed  In- 
comes hurt  the  most  by  rising  prices,  but 
they  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of 
some  of  the  fastest  rising  costs  to  our 
economy. 

Nowhere  Is  this  problem  more  severe 
than  in  the  squeeze  between  meager  and 
declining  Incomes  of  senior  citizens,  and 
the  escalating  costs  of  their  medical  care. 

To  a.<;sist  older  Americans  with  these 
medical  costs.  I  am  introducing  amend- 
ments which  will  relieve  a  portion  of  the 
most  inequitable  costs  which  they  now 
bear. 

I  propose  to  reduce  the  medicare  pre- 
mium costs  for  part  B  coverage  for 
professional  care;  second,  I  propose  re- 
moval of  the  obnoxious  reqinrement  that 
medicare  patients  pay  a  blood  deducti- 
ble charge  for  the  flr.'^t  3  pint.s  of  blood 
they  may  require.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  wL-h  to  reemphasize  the  need  to  expand 
medicare  coverage  for  out-of-hospital 
dru?  costs. 

Persons  over  age  65  constitute  only 
about  10  percent  of  our  population.  But 
20  percent  of  the  poor  people  in  the 
United  States  are  over  65. 

■WTiile  inflation  takes  an  increasing  toll, 
the  number  of  persons  between  65  and  70 
who  are  employed  has  fsdlen  by  half  In 
the  last  15  years. 

While  the  number  of  all  poor  persons 
In  the  United  States  fell  36  percent  be- 
tween 1959  and  1968,  the  number  of  poor 
persons  over  65  was  reduced  by  only  16 
percent. 

The  incomes  of  older  Americans  fall 
farther  and  farther  behind  Inflation. 
Only  17  percent  of  retired  Americans 
have  incomes  outside  their  pensions,  and 
in  Minnesota  the  monthly  social  security 
payment  to  retired  workers  averages 
$100. 

In  recent  years,  medlcsil  costs  have 
risen  more  than  33  percent  faster  than 
the  Consumer  Price  Index 

It  wa.";  gratifv-ing  to  see  the  broad  sup- 
port in  the  Congress  for  the  recent  10 
percent  social  security  benefit  Increase. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  economic  situation  for  older  citizens. 
The  legislation  on  medicare  now  pending 
in  the  Hou.'^e  gives  us  another  opportunity 
to  help  senior  citizens. 

In  Minnesota  this  year.  400.000  older 
citizens  will  be  asked  to  pay  more  than 
S31  per  year  more  in  medicare  part  B 
premiums,  for  professional  care,  than  in 
1966  when  the  program  began. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  in- 
creased these  premium  costs  to  partici- 
pants in  medicare  s  supplementai-y  medi- 


cal Insurance  program  by  33  percent  in 
the  last  2  years.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  raised  those 
costs,  originally  $3  per  month,  to  $4  in 
.April    1968,   $5.30   a  month   as  of   July 

1970.  with  another  increase  anticipated 
in  July  of  1971,  to  aroimd  $5.60. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  20  million 
medicare  beneficiaries,  this  last  increase 
is  intolerable.  For,  while  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  further  increase  costs  in 
part  B  premiums  and  has  increased  costs 
by  18  percent  in  deductible  and  i^er  diem 
payments,  they  have  not  sought  com- 
mensurate increa.ses  in  social  security 
payments.  The  increase  of  6  percent  the 
administration  asked  for  this  year  was 
really  no  increase,  but  would  have  just 
kept  up  with  inflation.  Including  the  1970 
social  security  increases,  the  minimum 
benefit  for  a  man  and  his  wife  is  $1,152 
a  year  This  is  les.s  than  one-half  the 
$2,671  per  year  estimated  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  necessary 
to  permit  existence  at  the  poverty  line 
for  a  retired  couple. 

My  amendment  would  roll  back  the 
monthly  premium  to  $4  through  June 

1971.  Effective  July  1,  1971.  my  bill  will 
return  the  monthly  premium  for  part  B 
to  $3  a  month,  as  it  was  in  1966  when 
the  program  was  Initiated.  This  addition- 
al cost  of  about  $230  million  will  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  fund. 

When  this  program  was  established,  it 
was  decided  that  half  of  the  cost  would 
be  borne  out  of  general  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  other  half  was 
to  be  borne  by  the  participants.  Had  the 
cost  of  living  remained  reasonably  stable, 
this  would  have  been  tolerable.  But. 
in  the  face  of  recent  and  continuing 
Inflationary  developments,  we  cannot  ask 
these  poor,  aered  beneficiaries  to  pay  even 
one-half  of  the  increased  physicians' 
charges  that  have  been  experienced  since 
medicare  went  into  effect. 

Seven  million  people  age  65  and  over 
are  ll\ing  in  poverty  or  near  poverty, 
many  of  them  receiving  no  Income  ex- 
cept social  security  benefits.  We  have 
succeeded  in  amending  our  tax  laws  so 
that  some  of  those  living  in  poverty  can 
be  freed  of  Federal  income  taxes.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  levy  an  increa.**  of 
$15.60  a  year  on  a  person  living  in  pov- 
erty jast  because  it  Is  calculated  as  some 
kind  of  "share"  of  the  medical  insurance 
program.  This  has  the  effect  of  saddling 
those  already  In  poverty  with  the  cruel 
casts  of  inflation.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides a  better  way. 

Since  medicare  went  into  eCfect  in 
1966.  there  have  also  been  very  .substan- 
tial increases  In  the  deductible  portions 
of  hospital  and  extended  care  charges 
which  partlcifxints  miLst  pay  For  exam- 
ple, the  hospital  deductible  was  initially 
set  at  $40,  the  pajinent  per  day  after  the 
60th  day  at  $10.  the  individual's  share 
of  the  lifetime  reserve  days  was  S20.  and 
the  payment  per  day  for  extended  care 
facility  charees  after  the  20th  day  was 
$5.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  increased  these 
charges  on  January  1.  1970,  to  $52,  $13. 
$26,  and  $6.50,  respectively. 

Ill  short,  the  administration  lays  the 
full  burden  of  inflationary  medical  costs 
upon  those  who  have  the  greatest  need 


for  medical  care  and  the  lea.st  capacity 
to  meet  these  added  burdens. 

The  increasing  deductibles  and  per  day 
payments  will  constitute  a  nearly  crush- 
ing burden  on  many  of  those  beneficiar- 
ies, who  receive  benefits  at  or  near  the 
minimum,  if  they  must  be  hospitalized. 
For  those  who  have  attempted  to  protect 
themselves  against  this  risk  bv  private 
liealth  insurance  to  supplement  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  coverage  under  medi- 
care, the  picture  is  no  better. 

For  example,  premiums  for  the  medi- 
care supplementai-y  insurance  offered  by 
Blue  Shield  in  Minneapolis  ha\e  recent- 
ly been  increased  from  $7.95  a  month  last 
year  to  $14.90  a  month  today.  Thus, 
these  costs  have  increased  by  87  percent 
in  2  years. 

With  reference  to  the  second  amend- 
ment I  submit  today,  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  insensitive  provisions  of 
medicare  is  the  requirement  that  par- 
ticipants pay  a  "blood  deductible" 
charge  for  the  first  three  pints  of  the 
lifegiving  fiuid  which  they  may  require. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  abolish  this 
absurd  and  inhumane  regulation.  It  is 
difficult  enough  for  older  citizens  to 
maintain  dignity  in  their  lives,  strug- 
gling  aRain.st  inflation  and  rising  medi- 
cal costs  with  limited  incomes  To  sick 
older  citizens  without  money,  and  often 
far  removed  from  possible  family  blood 
donors,  this  blood  deductible  is  a  cruel 
insult.  Tlie  cost  of  my  amendment  i.s 
only  $16  million  per  year,  only  one- 
eighth  the  amoimt  we  recently  approved 
for  1  year  for  an  impractical  space  shut- 
tle station. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate my  support  for  providing  coverage 
of  out-of-hospital  drug  costs  under 
medicare.  As  Senator  Montoya  has 
pointed  out  so  ably  and  so  often,  this  re- 
form is  long  overdue. 

Approximately  3.8  million  persons 
spend  more  than  $100  a  year  on  prescrip- 
tion drugs  alone.  Older  persons  pay  20 
percent  of  all  prescription  drug  costs  in 
America. 

They  cannot  afford  these  expenses.  We 
a:e  all  aware  that  study  after  study,  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  Congress, 
has  recommended  that  medicare  assume 
these  costs. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  this  effect 
in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  urge  the  pas- 
.sage  of  the  Montoya  amendment  at  the 
first  opportunity  this  session. 

The  medicare  amendments  of  1971  of- 
fer the  92d  Congress  a  major  opportu- 
nity to  show  that  human  concerns  come 
fir.st  hi  its  order  of  priorities,  and  that 
the  pressing  needs  of  older  .Americans 
will  be  met. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  i  by  request) : 
S.  1338.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
fix  certain  fees; 

S.  1339.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  issue  obligations  to  fi- 
nance District  capital  programs,  to  pro- 
nde  Federal  funds  for  District  of  Col- 
imibia  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S,  1340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  relating  to  school  fare 
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subsidy  for  transportation  of  schoolchil- 
dren within  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

UlSTFIlT   Of  COI.IMBI.A   LEGISLATION 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  tiie  Ertstrict 
of  Columbia,  I  have  the  honor  to  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  two  bills 
which  have  been  submitted  as  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  legislative  package. 
I  am  also  intioducmg  a  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  WMATA  as  the  local  govern- 
mental authority  responsible  for  public 
transportation  in  the  area.  As  soon  as 
the  city  agencies  and  conmiissions  have 
completed  subinission  of  Uieii-  programs, 
I  intend  to  announce  hearings  on  the 
bills  within  my  subcommittee's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  bill  "To  authorize  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  To  Fix 
Certain  Fees,"  would  allow  the  City 
Council  to  change,  from  lime  to  time, 
a  number  of  relatively  minor  fees  spec- 
ified by  Congress  m  21  separate  statutes. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Capital  Pro- 
gram Finance  Act  of  1971  would  shifts 
on  a  pha-sed  basis— District  public  works 
financing  from  direct  Federal  loans  to 
local  District  of  Columbia  bonds.  This 
would  remove  an  immediate  burden  from 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  for  financing  District 
of  Columbia  public  works  projects  while 
simultaneously  providing  the  District 
vrith  a  financial  management  mech- 
anism of  sufficient  flexibility  so  that  it 
can  respond  to  the  city's  highest  piionty 
needs.  Tlie  other  major  element  of  the 
bill  would  finance  construction  of  per- 
manent campuses  for  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  tlie  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute by  capital  grants  rather  than  the 
loans  now  employed. 

The  third  bOl,  which  I  am  introducing 
on  behalf  of  the  Ti-ansit  Commi.ssion 
ft'ould  extend  for  3  years  the  school  fare 
subsidy  autliorized  in  Public  Law  90-605. 
There  is  now  a  statutory  requirement 
that  the  bus  fare  for  schoolchildren 
going  to  and  from  school  be  no  more 
than  one-half  the  regular  adult  fare.  If 
an  extension  is  not  authorized,  tlie  bur- 
den of  providing  reduced  rates  for  school- 
children will  revert  automatically  to  the 
bus  riders. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  1341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant 
for  certain  mass  tran-sportation  projects 
and  to  remove  certain  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  grant  assistance  which  may 
be  made  available  in  any  one  State: 

S.  1342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
thorize srants  for  comprehensive  long- 
range  planning  for  the  development  of 
balanced  statewide  or  regional  trans- 
portation systems;  and 

S.  1343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
thorize grants  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter service,  and  to  permit  a  State  to 
elect  to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  achieve  a  balanced  transi^orta- 
tion  system.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


S.  1344  A  bill  to  revise  and  improve 
national  transportation  programs.  Or- 
dered by  unanimous  con.spnt  to  be  held 
at  tlie  desk. 

THE    NATIONAL    TRANSPORTATION    POLICT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  durtog  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress,  we 
enacted  several  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  transportation  field.  These 
measures  are  likely  to  have  an  immense 
impact  on  the  shape  of  our  national 
transportation  policy. 

We  passed  and  the  President  signed 
into  law  three  major  pieces  of  legislation: 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act, 
and  the  Airport  Airways  Development 
Act. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act,  passed  by  resoimding  mar- 
gins in  both  bodies  commits  Congress  to 
a  $12  billion  investment  in  mass  trans- 
portation over  the  next  10  years  and  pro- 
vides $3.1  biUion  in  contract  authority 
over  the  next  5  years.  The  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  will  pro- 
vide two-thirds  of  the  costs  of  projects 
to  construct  or  modernize  mass  transit 
systems. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  pro- 
vides for  completion  of  42,500  miles  of 
interstate  highways  by  1978.  It  extends 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  through  fiscal 
1978  and  authorizes  expenditures  from 
the  Trust  Fund  of  $4  billion  through  fis- 
cal 1977.  These  funds  will  finance  the 
Federal  Government's  90  percent  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  Interstate  system,  the 
50  percent  .share  of  the  cost  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  road  system — this 
will  become  70  percent  In  2  years — and 
the  Government's  share  of  certain  other 
programs  related  to  Federal-aid  high- 
ways. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  was  created  15  years  ago 
when  highway-related  excise  taxes  were 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956.  These  taxes  include  manu- 
facturers' taxes  on  casoline  and  lubri- 
cating oil  for  highway  use.  trucks  and 
buse*^,  truck  and  bus  parts,  tires,  tubes, 
and  tread  rubber  for  highway  u.se:  re- 
tailers' taxes  on  die,=;el  and  special  fuels 
for  highway  use:  and  taxes  on  the  use  of 
heav\'  highway  motor  vehicles.  These 
taxe'=  were  extended  by  last  year's  legis- 
lation. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  Congress  has 
actually  authorized  only  $3.1  billion  for 
mass  transit  development  over  a  5-year 
period,  while  it  has  authorized  $4  bil- 
lion a  year,  or  $20  billion  over  5  years. 
for  highway  construction. 

The  .Airport  '.Airways  Development  Act 
creates  an  airport /airways  trust  fund 
to  finance  the  development  of  the  U.S. 
airport  and  airways  system  and  assigns 
revenues  from  fuel,  ticket,  freight,  and 
registration  taxes  to  the  fund.  Congress 
has  committed  itself  to  expenditures  of 
not  less  than  $2.5  billion  over  the  next 
10  years  for  improvement  of  the  airwayr 
system . 

The  legislation  which  I  have  described 
briefly  includes  many  forward-looking 
provisions,  but  it  also  contains  some  dis- 
couraging aspects. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  the 
negative  points. 


While  this  legislation  provides  addi- 
tional funds  for  alternative  means  of 
transportation,  it  tends  to  perpetuate 
the  great  imbalance  in  the  allocation  ol 
our  resources  to  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation. In  the  postwar  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  spent  nearly  $80 
billion  for  domestic  transportation.  Al- 
most three-quarters  of  these  funds  have 
gone  for  highways;  16  percent  has  gonf 
for  aviation;  about  8  percent  has  been 
expended  on  waterways:  the  re- 
mainder— about  1  percent — has  gone  for 
urban  mass  transit  or  high-speed  ground 
transportation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
we  passed  last  year,  we  shall  continue  to 
spend  10  times  more  annually  on  high- 
ways than  on  airports  and  airways  and 
about  seven  times  more  annually  on 
hiehways  than  the  development  of  mass 
transit. 

How  can  this  imbalance  in  transporta- 
tion spending  be  justified  to  the  80  per- 
cent of  our  population  living  in  urban 
areas — a  proportion  that  will  grow  to  90 
percent  by  the  year  2000?  I  submit  that 
we  cannot.  And  it  is  instructive  to  note 
in  this  context  that  the  Bureau  of  Roads 
proposes  that  an  estimated  $95  billion  be 
spent  on  freeway  and  arterial  highway 
construction  in  our  urban  areas  in  the 
next  20  years. 

I  do  not  deny  the  very  great  benefits 
that  residents  of  urban  areas  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  gained  from 
highway  development  nor  do  I  doubt  that 
there  will  be  a  need  for  further  develop- 
ment. But  I  beheve  it  is  also  clear  that 
we  have  an  overwhelming  need  to  develop 
other  modes  of  transportation,  especially 
in  our  cities. 

Automobiles  have  supplied  us  with 
great  mobility,  but  this  mobility  is  be- 
ing greatly  reduced  by  the  escalation  of 
traffic  congestion.  And,  of  course,  a  great 
many  otlier  social  costs  are  involved. 

The  able  Member  of  the  other  body, 
Mr.  Kocn  of  New  York,  has  summarized 
the  basic  is.^ue  very  well : 

■What  our  cities  need  are  not  more  high- 
ways, but  mass  transit.  Our  cities  simply 
don't  have  the  resources  for  large  Intraclty 
highway  networks;  they  don't  have  the  space; 
they  can't  afTord  the  loss  of  housing  de- 
molished to  make  way  for  the  highways;  they 
don't  have  facilities  to  park  the  cars  that 
highways  disgorge  into  the  city's  core  each 
day;  and  their  citizens'  health  cannot  sup- 
port all  the  pollution  spyewed  into  the  air 
Through  auto  emissions 

Our  mass  transit  requirements  are  lit- 
terally  staggering.  The  Institute  of  Rapid 
Transit  computed  the  capital  needs  of 
jtist  19  major  metropohtan  transit  sys- 
tems in  the  coming  decade  to  be  nearly 
«18  billion.  The  American  Transit  As- 
sociation has  concluded  that  the  total 
( apital  and  operating  needs  of  the  tran- 
sit indtistrj-  over  the  next  10  years  will 
average  about  S2  8  billion  a  year  more 
than  is  available  m  current  revenues, 
private  capital  and  local  subsidy  funds. 
Urban  Mass  Transsxirtation  Adminis- 
tration funds  obnously  will  do  little 
more  than  put  a  dent  in  equipment 
needs:  they  do  not.  of  coiu-se.  touch  op- 
erating needs. 

Estimates  prepared  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration 
place  the  total  national  capital  require- 
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ments  for  mass  transit  for  the  decade  at 
between  $28  and  $34  billion.  UMTA  now 
has  applications  pending  which  total  $2  7 
billion,  including  $544  million  in  requests 
from  the  city  of  Chicago 

What  makes  this  situation  even  more 
depressing  is  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  cutting  back 
Federal  commitments  for  mass  transit 
capital  programs  In  fiscal  year  1971  by 
$200  million,  from  the  $600  million  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  $400  million. 
The  UMTA  is  requesting  only  $269.7  mil- 
lion in  new  obligational  authority  for 
capital  facility  grants  in  fiscal  1972. 

All  this  is  taking  place  at  a  time  when 
our  urban  transportation  plant  is  con- 
tinuing to  age,  service  is  deteriorating, 
ridershlp  is  declining,  fares  are  increas- 
ing, smd  companies  are  failing.  It  is 
tragic  to  note  that  258  transit  companies 
have  failed  between  1954  and  1970. 

But  the  imbalance  In  funding  Is  not 
the  sole  reason  for  my  concern  over  the 
legislation  Congress  passed  last  year. 

Congress  decided  In  1970  to  perpetiiate 
the  highway  trust  fund  and  to  create 
a  new  one,  the  airport /airway  trust  fimd. 

The  existence  of  these  separate  trust 
funds  does  not  allow  for  a  rational  allo- 
cation of  resources  among  various  modes 
of  transportation.  They  militate  against 
the  design  and  development  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system. 

The  highway  trust  fund,  for  example, 
provides  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
States  to  build  more  and  more  highways 
that  qualify  as  part  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  No  other  transporta- 
tion program  provides  for  90  percent  of 
the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Gov.  Francis  Sargent  of  Massachusetts 
has  said  in  this  context: 

The  states  have  been  getting  very  heavy 
funding  for  highways  and  states  have  al- 
ways tried  to  get  as  much  of  the  available 
Federal  funds  as  they  could.  There  simply 
hasn't  been  a  reasonable  amount  for  other 
modes. 

The  choice  facing  the  States  is  simply 
to  build  highways  or  to  do  nothing. 

Funds  allocated  to  a  State  from  the 
trust  fund  are  returned  to  the  fvmd  if 
they  are  not  used  for  highways. 

The  result  Is  that  local  choices  are  dis- 
torted: Highways  are  built  and  other 
modes  of  transportation  are  neglected. 
And.  as  a  consequence,  other  forms  of 
urban  and  interurban  groimd  transpor- 
tation have  not  been  given  a  fair  chance 
to  prove  what  drawing  power  they  might 
have  had  if  they  had  been  developed 
with  even  half  the  $50  billion  or  more 
spent  on  highways  since  1958. 

Moreover,  the  presence  of  these  trust 
funds  means  that  our  transportation  sys- 
tem cannot  be  seen  as  an  interrelated 
whole.  Yet.  it  la  undeniable  that  the  de- 
velopment of  one  form  of  transporta- 
tioa — say,  a  mass  transit  facility — re- 
dounds to  the  benefit  of  the  user  cff  an- 
other form — such  as  a  highway  user.  A 
witness  at  hearings  on  transportation 
financing  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government  Indicated  last  year  that 
35  percent  of  the  benefit  of  a  new  sub- 
way would  accrue  to  highway  users. 


It  is  apparent  that  comprehensive 
planning  and  coordination  of  different 
modes  of  transportation — highway,  rail, 
air,  mass  transit,  and  so  on — is  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  that  it  Is  not  stimulated 
by  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Federal  categorical  programs  and 
trust  fund  financing  have  supported  the 
separate  and  isolated  development  of 
each  mode  of  transportation  and  have 
reduced  the  flexibility  of  local  areas  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  that  area. 

Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  of  Maryland, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Committee  of  the  Governors'  Conference, 
feels  that  States  should  be  allowed  to  set 
their  own  trfinsportation  priorities. 

There  Is  a  growing  awareness — 

He  has  said — 
that  transportation  must  be  viewed  as  a 
total  syBtem — planned  and  flnanced  In  co- 
'  oordliiated  fashion — and  not  as  a  serle.=!  of 
unrelated  modes  whose  end  result  1b  clogged 
and  polluted  cities,  unacceeslble  airports,  and 
bankrupt  railroads. 

He  has  m-ged  greater  latitude  for 
States  in  spending  transportation  funds, 
saying ; 

The  transportation  priorities  of  Wyoming 
and  Colorado  are  not  the  transportation  pri- 
orities of  Maryland  or  Massachusetts  or 
California. 

The  legislation  adopted  by  Congress 
last  year  and  actions  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration this  year  provide  us  with 
some  hopeful  signs,  however.  There  are 
indications  tliat  we  are  taking  steps  to 
reverse  the  longtime  nonpolicy  in  the 
iraaisportation  field. 

I  am  thinking  first  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
calling  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  study  the  feasibility  of  £ind  the 
mechanisms  for  providing  Federal  assLst- 
ance  to  help  defray  the  operating  costs 
of  urban  mass  transit  companies.  I  am 
pleased  that  Secretary  Volpe  expects  to 
have  preliminary  data  on  this  subject  in 
June  and  the  full  report  by  October. 

I  also  draw  some  encouragement  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970  that  set  aside  funds  for 
the  construction  of  exclusive  or  prefer- 
ential bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  control 
devices,  £ind  passenger  loading  areas  and 
facilities,  and  fringe  and  transportation 
corridor  parking  facilities  to  serve  bus 
and  other  pubUc  mass  transportation 
passengers.  These  provisions,  plus  those 
calling  upon  the  Secretary  to  study  the 
relationship  between  highway  programs 
and  public  transportation  services  which 
use  highways,  give  some  evidence  of 
movement  toward  a  coordinated  Federal 
transportation  policy. 

This  movement  should  be  given  tre- 
mendous impetus  by  an  extremely  im- 
portant provision  of  the  Airport/Airways 
Development  Act.  It  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  a  national 
transportation  policy  involving — 

The  coordinated  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  all  modas  of  transportation  together 
with  th«  priority  which  shall  be  assigned  U> 
tha  development  and  Improvement  of  each 
mode  of  transportation. 

If  the  Secretary's  report  fulfills  the 


promise  of  this  act,  then  we  will  have 
come  a  long  way  in  devclopinR  a  truly 
coordinated  plan  for  the  development  of 
our  transportation  system. 

.Some  flexibility  also  may  be  introduced 
into  transportation  development  by 
inean.s  of  special  revenue  sharing.  The 
admlni.'^tration  has  proposed  the  combin- 
ing of  all  Federal-aid  highway  programs 
except  the  Interstate  system.  State  and 
local  highway  safety  programs  and  the 
highway  beautiflcation  programs.  Into 
one  special  revenue-sharing  program. 
Grants  made  to  the  States  will  be  spent 
more  in  accordance  with  their  own 
transportation  plans  and  priorities  than 
has  been  true  in  the  past. 

While  all  of  these  developments  are 
very  much  to  the  good,  a  great  deal  re- 
mains to  be  done  if  we  are  to  reduce  the 
imbalance  in  our  transportation  expendi- 
tures.  to  promote  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  and  to  a.ssure  financing  for  this 
development. 

I  am  today  introducing  four  bills 
which  in  combination  represent  a  com- 
.nrehensive  and  far-reaching  program  to 
meet  our  national  transportation  needs. 
On  a  general  level,  these  measures  are 
designed  to  accomplish  five  objectives: 

To  provide  emergency  a.ssistance  to 
mass  transit  aeencles: 

To  provide  immediate  and  long-range 
financial  relief  in  substantial  amounts  to 
those  modes  of  transportation  which 
have  been  short-changed  In  favor  of 
hishways: 

To  provide  for  the  rational  planning 
and  future  development  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system  on  a  regional, 
statewide,  and  national  level; 

To  provide  trust- fund  financing  of 
transportation  development;  and 

To  assure  maximum  flexibility  and 
maximum  fimding  for  transportation  de- 
velopment by  Incorporating  the  highway 
trust  fund  into  the  special  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  for  transportation,  thereby 
creating  a  national  transportation  trust 
fund. 

Now  I  would  like  to  explain  each  of 
my  pronasals  in  more  detail. 

Tlie  first  bill  would  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  to  allow  a 
larger  Federal  .-.hare  of  net  project  cost* 
ind  would  repeal  n  provision  of  that  bill 
l-miling  a  State's  .share  to  not  more  than 
12'  :  percent  of  available  funds.  My  bill 
would  raise  the  Federal  share  of  net  proj- 
ect costs  to  90  percent  if  the  Secretary-  of 
Transportation  found  that  a  particular 
project  were  vital  to  the  implementation 
of  a  State  or  regional  transportation 
plan.  The  Federal  share  of  aU  other  proj- 
ects would  be  raised  to  75  percent.  The 
effects  of  this  legislation  would  be  to 
end  the  discrimination  against  the  large 
more  urbanized  States  with  the  greatest 
need  for  mass  transit  development;  to 
stimulate  comprehensive  planning  by 
State  and  regional  transportation  agen- 
cies, and  to  help  to  equalize  the  funding 
of  transit  and  highway  projects.  More 
funds  would  be  available  to  the  urban 
areas  for  transit,  thus  easing  the  strain 
on  the  limited  resources  of  the  cities. 

Myjsecond  bill  would  amend  the  Urban 
Mass^ansportation  Act  of  1964  by  cre- 
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aLuig  a  program  of  grants  to  State  and 
regional  bodies  to  support  studies  of 
trMi^^poi'tation  needs  and  tlie  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  transportation 
olans  The  bill  spells  out  application  pro- 
cedures m-  well  as  the  minimum  content 
of  State  plan-s.  An  expenditure  of  $2^ 
million  would  be  authorized  for  each  of 
the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

The  thiid  bill  has  two  titles :  The  first 
IS  the  Emergency  Commuter  Rehef  Act, 
which  Senator  Williams  and  I  mtro- 
duced  several  weeks  ago.  The  second 
title  would  give  Governors  the  authority 
to  divert  funds  from  the  highway  tru.-', 
fund  to  support  other  modes  of  traru.- 
portation.  My  purpose  in  tying  Uie  Wil- 
liams-Percy bill  to  the  diversion  of  funds 
•rem  the  highway  trust  fund  is  to 
indicate  that  these  diverted  funds  may 
be  used  to  provide  emergency  relief  to 
transit  lines  suffering  from  operating 
deficits  and  capital  mdebtednes.s. 

Title  n  would  allow  diversion  of  funds 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  any 
legitimate  transportation  purpose.  One- 
half  of  the  money  diverted  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  in  block -grant  form ; 
the  remainder  would  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  provisions  of  various 
transportation  grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  effect  of  this  bUl  would  be  to  give 
Governors  flexibihty  in  allocating  funds 
lor  transportation  purposes  and  to  en- 
courage the  design  of  balanced  trans- 
portation development  programs  suited 
to  the  individual  needs  of  the  States. 

The  last  bill  in  my  transportation 
package  would  create  a  national  trans- 
portation trust  fund.  This  bill  would 
combine  the  revenues  generated  for  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  the  airport 
airways  trust  fimd  with  funds  from 
the  Treasury  equivalent  to  those  now 
authorized  for  programs  for  mass  transit 
and  Federal-aid  highways.  All  specific 
transportation  aid  programs  would  be 
terminated  on  the  date  that  the  new 
trust  fund  was  created. 

My  bill  also  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive national  transportation  develop- 
ment plan,  which  would  Include  formulas 
for  the  allocation  of  trust  fund  moneys  to 
the  States.  In  order  to  receive  an  alloca- 
tion. States  would  have  to  submit  individ- 
ual transportation  development  plans  In- 
dicating the  ways  their  apportionment 
from  the  trust  fund  would  be  used.  While 
new  flexibility  Is  Introduced  by  this  form 
of  revenue  sharing,  accountability  of  the 
States  would  continue  to  be  Insured  by 
the  planning  requirements. 

I  feel  strongly  that  with  a  general  trust 
fund  It  would  be  possible  to  allocate 
funds  rationally  among  transportation 
modes,  choosing  in  each  individual  situa- 
tion the  mode  which  wUl  most  efficiently 
and  effectively  serve  our  need  for  mobil- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  biUs  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


S.  1341 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Maes  Trausporia- 
Uon  Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  grant  for  certain  ni&ss 
transportation  projects  and  to  remove  cer- 
uun  limitations  on  the  amount  of  grant 
assistance  which  may  be  made  available 
lu  any  one  Stale 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rous'; 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmpTK-a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
flfth  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of  the  Urban 
M.^ss  Trnnsportatlon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
U)  rocid  as  fcrtlows:  ■The  Federal  grant  for 
such  a  project  stiaJl  not  exceed  (1)  In  the 
case  of  any  such  project  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
fulfllUug  a  oompffehenslve  Statewide  or  re- 
gional transportation  development  plan 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State 
or  of  States  involved.  90  per  centum  ot  the 
net  project  cost,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  any 
such  project  not  meeting  the  requirements 
of  clause  ill,  75  per  centum  of  the  net 
project  co6t." 

Set.  2  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of    1964   Is  repealed. 

S.  1343 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of   1964  to  authorize  grants  for 
comprehensive  long-range  planning  for  the 
development  of  balanced  Statewide  or  re- 
gional transportation  systems 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ur- 
ban   Mass    Transportation    Act    of    1964    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"COMPREHENSrVB    TKANSPOBTATIOW     PLAWKINO 
QRANTB 

■Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  regional  planning 
agencies  for  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive long-range  plans  for  balanced  transpor- 
tation systems  within  the  areas  served  by 
such  agencies.  Planning  assisted  under  this 
section  shall  Include,  without  being  limited 
to.  the  formulation  of  proposals  for  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  various  and  coordinated 
modes  of  transportation  to  meet  present  and 
foreseeable  needs  and  the  allocation  of  funds 
which  are  available  or  will  become  available 
over  a  period  of  not  less  thckn  five  years  for 
the  constituent  elements  of  such  a  balanced 
transi)ortatlon  system.  A  grant  under  this 
subsection  shall — 

"(1)  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  an  appU- 
catlon,  approved  by  the  Oovemor  or  Gover- 
nors of  the  State  or  States  involved,  setting 
forth  estimates  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
planning  to  be  assisted,  and  mdlcatlng  tbe 
manner  In  which  the  public  and  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies  within  the  area  to  be  served 
wUl  participate  in  such  planning;  and 

"  (2)  not  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  cEu-rylng  out  the  activities  for  whlob  the 
grant  Is  made. 

All  grants  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  grants  provided 
for  In  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  municipality, 
county,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  for  planning  In  connection  with  and 
essential  to  (as  determmed  by  the  Secretary) 
the  development  of  long-range  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  a  balanced  Statewide  or  region- 
al transportation  system.  A  grant  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of 
an  application  meeting  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary  which  Is  submitted  by  the 


municipality,  county,  or  other  political  sub- 
division, or  agency  thereof,  undertaking  the 
planning  activities,  and  has  been  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  the 
locality  is  situated.  No  grant  under  this  sub- 
section shall  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  activities  for  which 
the  grant  is  made. 

■■(C)  To  finance  grants  under  this  section 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
10  exceed  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  first 
three  fiscal  years  commencing  after  June  30, 
1971.  Any  amount  so  appropriated  shaU  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended;  and  any 
amount  authorized  but  not  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fl.Bcal  year." 

S.    1343 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
Uon  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  grants  to  as- 
sure adeqtiate  commuter  service,  and  to 
permit  a  State  to  elect  to  use  fundi>  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced transportation  syatam 
Be  it   enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  UTiited  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLJS    I— EMEROBNCY    ASSISTANCE    TO 
ASSURE   ADEQUATE   MASS   TBANSPOB- 
TATION   SERVICE  IN  URBAN   AREAS 
SHOBT  TTFLX 

Sec.  101.  This  Utle  may  be  cltad  as  the 
'Commuter   Emergency   ReUef   Act". 

rtNDiNoa 

Sec.  102.  The  Congrees  finds — 

(1)  that  over  70  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  lives  In   urban  areas; 

(2)  that  transportation  U  the  Ufeblood  of 
an  urbanized  society  and  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  society  depends  upon  the  pro- 
vision '^f  efficient,  economical,  amd  convenient 
transportation  within  and  between  its  urban 
areas; 

(3)  that  for  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation Industry  satisfied  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  coun- 
try capably  and  profitably; 

(4)  that  in  recent  years  the  maintenance 
of  even  minimal  mass  transportation  servloe 
in  urban  areas  has  become  so  financially 
burdensome  as  to  threaten  the  continuation 
of  this  essential  public  service; 

(6)  that  the  termination  of  such  servloe  or 
the  continued  increase  In  Its  cost  to  tiie  user 
Is  undesirable,  and  may  have  a  i>artictilarly 
serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  •welfare  of 
a  substantial  number  of  lower  Income  per- 
sons; 

(6)  that  some  urban  areas  are  now  en- 
gaged In  developing  preliminary  plans  for,  or 
are  actuaUy  carrying  out,  comprehensive 
projects  to  revitalize  their  mass  transporta- 
tion operations;  and 

( 7 )  that  immediate  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance Is  needed  on  an  interim  basis  to  en- 
able many  mass  transportation  systema  to 
continue  to  provide  vital  service  during  the 
period  reqvilred  to  overhaul  and  revltallae 
mass  tranaportaUon  operations  and  to  {dace 
such  operations  on  a  sound  financial  bads. 

EMERGENCY    ORANTB   TO   PAT    IN UaBTEDNKSS 

Sec.  103.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 

.'Vet  of  1964  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  sections  6  through  16 
as  sections  8  through  18,  r«^pectlv«iy;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  5  a  new  sec- 
tion as  foUowa: 

"EMIBCKNCT     CKANTS    TO     tCAKX     AWITDAl,    DXBT 
PATXKMTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  Statee  and  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  to  assist 
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in  paying  the  yearly  Interest  on  and  dis- 
charging annual  obligations  on  securities, 
equipment  trust  certificates,  or  other  similar 
Instruments  of  indebtedness  which  have 
been  incurred  In  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, reconstruction.  Improvement,  and  leaf- 
ing .exclusive  at  any  charge  lor  operation  or 
maintenance)  ol  facilities  and  equipment 
for  use,  by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  In 
mass  transportation  service  in  urban  areae. 
A  grant  may  not  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
it  Is  essential  to  prevent  { 1)  the  termination 
of  a  significant  part  of  the  transportation 
service  for  a  community,  or  12)  the  occur- 
rence of  a  serious  adverse  eflfect  upon  the 
welfare  of  a  substantial  number  of  lower 
Income  persons  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
transportation  service  of  such  community. 
The  amount  of  any  g^ant  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
ceed twice  the  amount  provided  by  the  grant 
applicant  (from  other  sources  than  current 
revenues  of  a  mass  transportation  system) 
for  use  In  paying  such  interest  or  obligations 
during  the  year  In  which  the  grant  Is  made. 
"(b)  To  finance  grants  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  for  each  of  the  flacal 
years  19r>.  1973.  1974.  1975.  and  1976.  Any 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amount  so  authorized  but 
not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
appropriated  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year." 

INTERIM  ASSISTANCE  TO   ASSUKE  ADEQUATE   MASS 
TRANSPORTATION    SERVICE    IN    URBAN    AREAS 

Sec.  104.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 6  (added  by  section  lOG  of  this  Act)  a 
new  section  ,as  follows: 

"INTERIM    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  7.  lai  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
Interim  assistance  to  assure  adequate  mase 
transportation  service  In  urban  areas,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any 
State  or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof 
to  enable  It  to  assist  any  mass  transjxjrtatlon 
system  which  maintains  maas  transportation 
service  in  an  urban  area  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  defray  annual  net  operating  deficits 
Incurred  as  the  result  of  providing  such  serv- 
ice to  such  areas.  No  grant  shall  be  jwovlded 
under  this  section  unless  ( 1 )  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  mass  transportation 
services  provided  by  the  system  Involved  are 
needed  for  carrying  out  a  program  referred 
to  In  section  4(a),  and  i2)  the  applicant 
State,  public  body,  or  agency,  and  the  opera- 
tor (If  a  different  entity)  of  such  system. 
have  Jointly  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a 
comprehensive  mass  transportation  service 
Improvement  plan  which  is  approved  by  him 
and  which  sets  forth  a  program,  meeting  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary,  for  capital 
or  service  improvements  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  more  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  convenient  mass  transporta- 
tion service  in  an  urban  area,  and  for  plac- 
ing the  mass  transportation  operations  of 
such  system  ou  a  sound  financial  basis. 

"(bi  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
.section  to  a  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  to  defray  the  operating  defi- 
cit of  any  mass  transportation  system  shall 
not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  financial  as- 
sistance provided  by  such  State,  public  body, 
or  agency  to  such  system  to  defray  such 
deficit. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  section  In  an  equitable  and  efficient  man- 
ner. Such  regulatlona  shall  Include  appropri- 
ate definitions  of  (1)  the  items  of  cost  and 
revenue  to  be  uaed  in  determining  ftnmiai 
net  operating  deficits,  and  (2i  the  sources 
or  ypes  of  State  or  local  financial  assistance 
Which  may  be  considered  In  computing  the 
maximum  allowable  Federal  grant. 


"(d)  To  finance  granta  under  this  section, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $75.0O0.0(X)  for  eacli  of  the  fiscal 
years  1972.  1973.  1974.  1975.  and  197R.  Any 
lunouiu  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  exfjended.  and  any  amount  so  au- 
thorized but  not  appropriated  tor  any  fiscal 
year  may  oe  appropriated  lor  any  subsequent 
iiscal  year.  The  Secretary  li  authorized,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3648 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  make  advance  or 
progress  p>aymeuts  on  account  of  any  grant 
made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"le)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  subsidy  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section  comparmg  it  with 
other  operating  subsidy  programs  including 
those  currently  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
Government,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
efficacy  of  such  program  in  assuring  adequate 
mass  transportation  service  in  urban  areas. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  interim  report 
of  his  findings  not  later  than  June  30.  1972. 
and  a  final  report  of  such  tindlngs  and  rec- 
ommendations not  later  than  June  SO,  1974. 

"(f)  No  grants  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  after  June  30.  1976.  except  piu-suant 
to  a  commitment  entered  into  prior  to  such 
date." 

ADumONAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  following  sections  of  the 
Urban  Mass  lYansportation  Act  of  1964  (a.s 
redesignated  by  section  103  of  this  Acti  are 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  7"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  9". 

(2)  Section  4(C)  Is  amended  by  sinking 
out  "7(b),  and  9"  and  "section  12(di  '  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "9(b).  and  11"  and 
"section  14(d)",  respectively. 

(3 1   Section   14(c)    is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4); 

(Bi  by  striking  out  the  period  at,  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  and  Inserilng  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses: 

•■(6)  the  term  'mass  transportation  sys- 
tem' means  any  private  company  or  public 
authority  or  agency  providing  mass  trans- 
portation service;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'annual  net  operating  defi- 
cit' means  that  part  of  the  annual  operattni; 
costs  of  a  mass  transportation  system  which 
could  reasonably  have  been  avoided  by  the 
elimination  of  all  or  part  of  the  mass  trans- 
portation service  In  an  urban  area,  less  the 
.mnual  revenues  derived  by  such  system  from 
the  provision  of  such  service." 

1 4)  Section  14(d)  is  amended  by  adding 
•he  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "No  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  may 
be  used  for  grants  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  or  7.  Grant  assistance  provided  under 
any  section  of  this  Act  shsdl  be  coordinated 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  with  any 
other  financial  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act.  'With  the  specific  exception  of  the 
prohibition  contained  In  section  3(c),  the 
extension  of  financial  assistance  to  a  State 
or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof  under 
any  section  of  this  Act  shall  not  have  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  the  extension  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  such  entity  pursuant  to  any 
other  section  of  this  Act." 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section  15(c) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  3"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3,  6.  7,  or  8". 

(6)  The  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 17  which  precedes  the  first  semicolon 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Grants  made 
under  section  3  (before  July  1.  1970)  and 
grants  made  under  sections  6  or  7  of  this 
Act  (other  than  for  relocation  payments  in 
accordance  with  section  9(b))  for  projects 
in  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  12 Vi  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  grant  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 


propriated pursuant  to  sections  4(b),  6(b), 
and  7(c),  respectively". 

(7)  Section  3(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  13(c)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  15ic)". 

(b)(1)  Section  10  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  6  "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "and  8". 

(2)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "6(a).  9.  and  11"  and  inserting 
111  lieu  thereof  "8(a).  11.  and  13". 

TITLE  II— FLEXIBLE  USE  OF  HIGHWAY 
FUNDS  TO  ACHIEVE  BALANCED  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 

6HORT    TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Transportation  Development  Fi- 
nancing .'\ct  of  1971" 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  202.  For  purposes  of  this  tltle^ — 
1 1 )  The  term  "federal-aid  highway  syatem 
apportionment'  means  an  apportionment  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under  one  of  the  six 
paragraphs  of  section  104(b)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "Interstate  System"  means 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  described  In  subsection  (d) 
of  section  103  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "Governor'"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  tne 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rlco. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary  means  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

EUtcnoN 

Sec  203.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
a.upropriated  to  the  Secretary  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  use  In  each  State  for 
transportation  purposes  the  amount  elected 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes  by  the  Governor 
ot  such  State  under  subsection  (b) . 

I  b )  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  elect  to 
iiave  all  or  part  of  one  or  more  of  such 
State's  Federal-aid  highway  system  appor- 
tionments for  a  fiscal  year  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  making  grants  In  that 
year  to  such  State,  or  to  local  public  bodies 
or  agencies  in  such  Slate.  Such  grants  may 
be  made  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  or  in  accordance  with  any  other  Act 
(if  Congress  authorizing  grants  to  the  States. 
i>r  political  subdivisions  thereof,  for  provid- 
ing transportation  facilities  and  services. 
including  the  development  of  plans  for  bal- 
anced Statewide,  metropolitan,  or  regional 
transportation  systems;  except  that  not  to 
exceed  one- half  of  the  amount  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  making  such  grants  In  any 
St,ate  may.  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  such  State  be  paid  to  such  State,  or  such 
agency  or  agencies  thereof  as  the  Governor 
may  designate,  for  expenditure  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  such  State  for  transporta- 
tion purposes.  Such  election  shall  be  made  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  within  sixty  days  after  he 
certllies  to  the  Governor  pursuant  to  section 
104(e)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the 
sums  apportioned  to  that  State  for  a  fiscal 
year.  In  making  such  election,  the  Governor 
shall  specify  the  amount  to  be  deducted 
from  one  or  more  of  the  State's  Federal-alci 
highway  system  apportionments  In  order  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  amount? 
elected  to  be  used  for  transportation  pur- 
poses. 

ici  If  the  amount  which  a  Governor  ot  a 
State  elects  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to 
have  used  in  a  fiscal  year  for  transportation 
purposes  In  such  State  exceeds  the  sum  of 
amounts  expended  and  obligated  by  the 
Secretary  in  such  t\sc»l  year  in  such  Stale 
from  amounts  appropriated  under  the 
autliorltv  of  subsection  (a) .  then  at  the  end 
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of  sucli  iiscal  year  such  excess  shall  no  longer 
oe  available  for  auch  purposes  and  shall,  on 
January  1  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
be  added  to  the  Slate's  Federal-aid  highway 
system  apportionments  for  the  second  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  such  election.  The  addi- 
tion to  each  ol  a  State's  apportionments 
shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  such  ex- 
cess as  ttie  amount  deducted  (under  the  lasi 
sentence  of  s-ubsection  (b;  )  from  the  corre- 
^.ponding  apportionment  for  tne  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  excess  occurred  bore  to  the 
amount  elected  to  be  used  lor  transportation 
purposes  in  such  fiscal   year. 

liNTtttijT.^li;    Ai'fOHIluWMENr   AUJ  OSIMENTia 

SEC.2U4.  (d)  t'ov  purpose^  ol  ihls  section — 

(1;  the  term  "interstate  apportionmeui 
iiieaus  me  Federal-aid  lughway  ajsLem  ap- 
portionment lor  a  State's  Interstate  system 
as  ceriined  to  ihe  Governor  and  Stale  hlgli- 
A.iy  department  thereof  in  accordance  with 
section  i04(e)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "interstate  apportionment 
udjusimeut "  means  the  amount  by  which  a 
Slate  s  interstate  apporiionment  is  reduced 
ur  increased  (after  certification  under  sec- 
tion 104(e)  of  sucli  title)  in  accordance  with 
bccuoii  209(g)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
ot   1956;  and 

(3  I  the  term  "remainder  available  for  in- 
terstate construction"  means  a  State's  inter- 
state apportionment,  less  the  amount  which 
the  Governor  of  the  State  specilies,  pursuant 
to  the  last  sentence  of  section  203(b)  ol  this 
Act,  is  to  be  deducted  from  that  State's  inter- 
state apportionment  in  order  to  make  such 
amount  available  for  transportation  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  Interstate  apportion- 
ment adjustment,  the  amount  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  transportation  purposes  in 
;i  State  for  a  fiscal  year — 

il)  shall  not  (in  the  case  of  a  downward 
:idjusiment)  be  reduced  by  reason  of  such 
.idjustment,  unless  the  downward  adjust- 
ment exceeds  the  remainder  available  for  In- 
terstate construction;  and 

(2)  shall  (In  the  case  of  an  upward  ad- 
justment) be  Increased,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  amounts  so  available  were  previ- 
ously reduced  under  paragraph  (1 ) 

AMENDMENT   TO    TITLE    23,    UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  104(e)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "State  highway  department"  the  fol- 
lowing "and  the  Governor  or  chief  executive 
wfficer  of  each  State". 

(b)  Section  104(b)(5)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Rules,  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Secretary  for  estimating 
the  cost  of  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  shall  prescribe  a  consistent 
and  equitable  procedure  for  taking  into  ac- 
count amounts  of  apportionments  which  the 
Governor  of  a  State  has  elected  to  have  made 
available  for  transportation  purposes  under 
section  203  of  the  National  Transportation 
Development  Financing  Act  of  1971." 

(c)  Section  118(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "On  and  after"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Sixty  days  after". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    HIGHWAY    REVENUE    ACT 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  a09(f)(l)  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(A)"  before  "making  expendi- 
tures" and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  (B)  for  the  purposes  of 
section  203  of  the  National  Transportation 
Development  Financing  Act  of  1971." 

(b)  Section  209(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"An  election  by  the  Governor  of  a  State  un- 
der section  203(b)  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Development  Financing  Act  of  1971  to 
use  funds  for  transportation  purposes  diall 


not  be  taken  into  account  in  making  any 
adjustment  under  this  section,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  204  of  such  Act." 

AMEN;DMENT    to    urban    mass    TRANSPORTATION 
ACT    OF     1964 

Sec.  207.  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "section  7(b)"  the  following: 
",  and  grants  made  with  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  203(a)  of  the 
National  Transportation  Development  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1971". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  208.  This  title  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  first  certification  of  Pederal-ald  high- 
way system  apportionments  under  section 
104(e)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pas- 
tore  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  392, 
the  Volunteer  Military  Act  of  1971. 

S.    424 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  424,  a  bill  to 
require  that  certain  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  be  permanently  labeled  ■with 
laundering  and  dry  cleaning  instruc- 
tions. 

S.    SU2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  592,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950. 

S.    632 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  632,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
to  include  provision  for  a  national  land 
use  policy. 

S.    834 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  834,  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Act  of  1971. 

S.    B3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  835.  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native 
land  claims. 

S.    853 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  855,  a  bill  to 
correct  certain  inequities  in  the  credit- 
ing of  National  Guard  technician  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment. 

S.    1055 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurneyi 
were  added  as  cosponsor s  of  S.  1055,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  with  respect  to  refusals  to  bargain. 

S.    109B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr,  Ran- 
dolph),   the    Senator    from    Minnesota 


'Mr.  MoNDALEi,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church  I,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Metcalf  i  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1099,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  encourage 
physicians,  dentists,  optometrists,  and 
other  medical  persormel  to  practice  in 
areas  where  shortages  of  such  personnel 
exist,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  me 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 

Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney  > ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1116,  a  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public 
lands. 

S.    1181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1191, 
the  Peacetime  Transition  Act  of  1971. 

S.    1313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 1212, 
a  bill  to  modify  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  section  170(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain contributions  of  ordinary  Income 
property. 

S.    1334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1234,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish limits  on  the  assignment  of  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  a  combat 
zone,  and  for  other  pun)06es. 

S.    1238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1238,  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans, 
coastal  and  other  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1282    AND    S.     1283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
1282,  the  Government  Facilities  Loca- 
tion Act  of  1971;  and  to  S.  1283,  the  Ur- 
ban Education  Improvement  Act  of 
1971. 

S.    1280 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  that  his  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  S.  1290,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    130S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1305,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  establish  a 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S.    1307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
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was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1307,  a 
bill  to  provide  increased  employment  op- 
portimlties  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT   RBBOLUTION    9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Saxbe,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HRuska)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Saxbe,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (.Mr.  Taft)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28,  to  establish  the  Cedar  Swamp  Nation- 
al Monument. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  77— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
EONG  THE  PRINTING  OP  "CON- 
GRESS AND  THE  NATION'S  ENVI- 
RONMENT" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr. 
ALLOTTijJ  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  additional 
copies  of  its  committee  print  entitled 
•'Congress  and  the  Nation's  Environ- 
ment." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Re.s.  77).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  77 
Authorizing  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
additional  copies  of  Its  committee  print  en- 
titled "Congress  and  the  Nation's  Environ- 
ment'*. 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular 
Affairs  eight  hundred  additional  copies  of 
ita  committee  print  of  the  cxirrent  session 
enUtled  "OongresB  and  the  Nation's  Envi- 
ronment", a  report  prepared  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by  the  En- 
vlronmemtal  PoUcy  Division,  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  78— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  "A  RE- 
VIEW OP  EINERGY  ISSUES  AND 
THE  91ST  CONGRESS" 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  .  I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  additional 
copies  of  its  committee  print  entitled  "A 


Review  of  Energy  Issues  and  the  91st 
ConsTGss  " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  78 >.  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration : 
8.  RES.  78 

Authorizing  the  pwlntlng  for  the  use  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
additional  copies  of  Its  committee  print  en- 
titled "A  Review  of  Energy  Iseuee  and  the 
9lBt  Congress". 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  five  thousand  additional  copies  of  Its 
committee  print  of  the  current  session  en- 
titled "A  Review  ot  Bneigy  Issues  and  the 
9l8t  Congress",  a  report  prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by 
the  Environmental  Policy  Divlsian,  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  Library  of  Congress. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  7»— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  NEED  FOR  COMPEN- 
SATION  OF  CERTAIN  ETHNIC 
GERMANS  WHO  HAVE  BECOME 
CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the 
ethnic  Grermans,  now  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  lost  their  savings  and 
property  in  Hungary,  Romania,  and 
Yugoslavia  following  World  War  n.  Al- 
most a  quarter  century  ago  they  were 
forced  to  leave  these  coimtries  simply 
because  of  their  German  ethnic  back- 
ground, despite  the  fact  that  their  fam- 
ilies had  lived  for  generations  in  these 
countries  and  despite  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  and  never  had  been  German 
nationals. 

As  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  dispossessed  ethnic  Germans 
seek  from  their  adopted  government  help 
in  obtaining  compensation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  for  the  losses 
they  suffered  as  a  result  of  expulsion 
from  their  homelands.  They  petition  the 
U.S.  Government  to  act  as  intermediary 
for  them  in  their  efforts  to  negotiate  set- 
tlements for  these  losses. 

As  a  nation  devoted  to  the  protection 
of  individual  rights  and  to  the  pursuance 
of  common  justice,  the  United  States 
should  assist  the  ethnic  Germans  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  toward  this  end.  for  my- 
self and  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
Mr.  Hruska,  I  submit,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
concern  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  plight 
of  the  ethnic  Germans  and  calling  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  for  them  come 
measure  of  compensation. 

The    resolution    iS.   Res.    79 »,    which 
reads    as   follows,   was   referred   to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Rb.  79 

Whereas,  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
II,  p>erBon8  of  Oerman  ancestry  were  ezp>elled 
from  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Romania; 

Whereas  many  of  the  persons  expelled  were 
not  and  had  not  at  any  time  been  Oerman 
nationals; 

Whereas  a  substantial  number  of  these 
persons    have    taken    up    residence    In    the 


United  States  and  become  American  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  the  expulsion  of  these  persons 
from  their  homelands  has  caused  these  citi- 
zens severe  hardships  through  the  loss  of 
savings  and  property:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  expresses  its 
i-aticern  for  the  plight  of  these  citizens  and 
respectfully  requests  the  Secretary  ot  State, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  to  explore  with 
other  nations  the  possibility  of  obtsilning  for 
these  persons  some  measure  of  compensation 
fur  the  losses  which  they  have  sustained. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  80— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OP  "LKJIS- 
LATTVE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FEDER- 
AL CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  ACT" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "Legislative  History  of  the  Fed- 
eral Construction  Safety  Act." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  80),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  Res.  80 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  three  thousand  three  hundred  addi- 
tional capies  of  its  committee  print  of  the 
"Legislative  History,  first  session,  entitled 
Legislative  History  of  the  Federal  Construc- 
tion Safety  Act." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  81— RESOLU- 
TION  AUTHORIZING  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE  FOR  IN- 
QUIRIES AND  INVESTIGATIONS- 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  report, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  an 
original  resolution  authorizing  supple- 
mental expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions, and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
referred  as  requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  81).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  81 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  au- 
thorized to  expend,  through  February  29, 
1972,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
not  to  exceed  C150,000,  In  addition  to  the 
first  amount  and  for  the  purpKtses  stated  In 
Senate  Resolution  25,  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  1,  1971,  such  amount 
having  not  been  Included  In  that  resolution 
because  at  the  time  at  which  that  resolution 
was  considered  there  was  Insufficient  infor- 
mation to  determine  the  total  amount  of 
expenditures  the  committee  would  Incur  In 
conducting  Its  Inquiries  and  investigations. 
Of  such  $150,000,  not  to  exceed  $14,000 
(which  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  amount 
specified  In  section  2(1)  of  such  resolution) 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OP 
A   RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  58, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on 
Impounded  public  works  fimds. 


STUDY  OP  NATIONAL  FUEI^  AND 
ENERGY   POLICY— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     26 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  Resolution  45,  a  resolution  to  au- 
thorize a  study  of  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THERMAL 
POWERPLANT  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  DESERT  AREAS  OP  THE 
PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  in  scheduling  field  hear- 
ings for  May  24.  25,  and  2Q  in  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  on  the  situation  which 
has  resulted  from  the  development  of  a 
thermal  powerplant  complex  in  the  Four 
Corners  area.  The  Pour  Corners  power- 
plant  now  has  units  in  operation  with 
total  installed  capacity  of  2,135  mega- 
watts. The  Mojave  plant  in  southern 
Nevada,  which  has  750  megawatts  of 
capacity  in  operation,  utUizes  coal  from 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  the 
Pour  Corners  area.  At  the  present  time, 
the  2,310  megawatt  Navajo  steamplant 
near  Page,  Ariz.,  and  another  750  mega- 
watt unit  at  the  Mojave  plant  are  under 
construction.  Proposals  are  under  active 
consideration  for  another  10,000  mega- 
watts of  thermal  powerplants  in  the 
southwestern  desert  surrounding  the 
Pour  Corners  area. 

This  massive  installation  of  coal-fired 
thermal  powerplants  has  had  important 
impacts  upon  Uie  region.  Questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  long-range 


tions.  and  transmission  lines  traverse  In- 
dian and  public  lands  as  well. 

In  the  Colorado  River  Baain,  the  Sec- 
retary has  imique  authority  to  act  as 
water  master  in  the  appropriation  of  a 
scarce  and  essential  resource.  Nearly  all 
of  the  water  used  by  the  existing  and 
proposed  powerplants  wlU  Involve  con- 
tracts with  the  Secretary,  and  most 
plants  will  divert  water  from  works  on 
Federal  reclamation  projects.  Pinally, 
the  Secretary  is  an  actual  participant  in 
the  Navajo  steamplant  now  under  con- 
struction near  Page,  Ariz.  One-fourth  of 
the  plants  capsuiity  or  561  megawatts 
will  be  financed  and  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  for  pumping  power  for 
the  Central  Arizona  project.  This  par- 
ticipation was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect Act  of  1968 — 82  Stat.  885— as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  construction  of  hydro- 
electric dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  Federal  Interests 
and  responsibilities  involved  in  the  Pour 
Corners  region,  the  Interior  Committee 
considers  it  essential  that  hearings  be 
held  on  the  status  of  these  various  pro- 
posals, the  actual  effects  of  existing  proj- 
ects, and  the  measures  which  are  being 
taken  to  control  the  Impacts  of  proposed 
projects.  I  am  extending  an  invitation  to 
the  Senators  from  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  who 
are  not  members  of  the  committee  to 
participate  in  the  hearings.  In  addltl(Hi, 
I  cun  inviting  Mvt  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Randolph,  to 
designate  representatives  of  his  commit- 
tee, which  has  handled  the  Federal  air 
and  water  quality  legislation,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  hearings. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing locations: 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  May  24;  Farm- 
ington,  N.  Mex.,  May  25;  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  May  26. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARING  ON  THE   IN- 
TERSTATE   ENVIRONMENT    COM- 
PACT 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 


..^^  .»w^- « . o o-    behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

effects'"o7"operatlons"upon"the"alr~and    clary,  I  desire  to  give  "ot^ce^t^^t  _a  pub 
water  and  the  desert  ecology.  Extensive -      ^  - 


surface  mining  operations  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  necessary  fueJ.  A 
significant  portion  of  the  scarce  water 
resources  of  the  Colorado  Basin  will  be 
consumed  by  the  plants.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  major  industry  will  have  a 
variety  of  social  and  economic  impacts 
upon  the  Indian  people  and  other  citi- 
zens of  the  Pour  Comers  area. 

The  Federal  Government  has  very 
important  interests  and  responsibilities 
in  this  development.  There  are  obvious 
concerns  that  appropriate  air  and  water 
pollution  standards  are  being  met  and 
that  the  highest  reclamation  techniques 
be  applied  to  the  lands  that  are  being 
surface  mined.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  trustee  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indians  has  participated  in  the  contracts 
for  development  of  nearly  all  of  the  coaJ 
which  will  supply  the  plants.  Some  of  the 
plantsites  are  located  on  Indian  reserva- 


lic  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
April  19,  20,  and  21,  1971,  at  10:30  ajn., 
in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  S.  907,  a  bill  to  consent  to  the 
Interstate  Environment  Compact. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  before  the 
full  committee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINO  ON  REORGA- 
NIZATION  PLANS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Government  Research  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  878.  on  Wednesday. 
March  24,  1971.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
in  room  1202  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  at  9:30  a.m. 


CXVII- 


-466— Part  6 


NOTICE    OP    HEARING    ON    A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  £uid  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

John  Finley  Wltherspoon,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  examiner-ln-chief,  UJ3. 
Patent  Office,  vice  James  E.  Keely,  re- 
signed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  March  30,  1971,  any 
representations  or  objectiwas  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  wlilch  may  be  scheduled. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  announces  the  appointment  of 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy: 
The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Nortii  Dakota 
(Mr,  Young),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  The  Chair  also 
annoxmces  the  appointment,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK)  to  be  a  member  of  the 
same  Board. 


ADMINISTRATION  CRITICISM  OF 
NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  administration  is  apparently 
carrying  criticism  of  the  media  to  new 
heights.  I  am  referring  to  the  reports 
that  claim  the  White  House  blamed 
ABC's  the  Dick  Cavett  Show  with  con- 
tributing to  the  defeat  of  the  SST  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  reports 
state  further  that  the  administration 
pressured  the  Dick  Cavett  Show  into 
canceling  a  scheduled  debate  on  the  SST 
and  presenting,  instead.  Just  the  sup- 
porter of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  where  a 
debate  between  SST  Project  Manager 
William  Magruder  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
would  have  been  "unfair."  I  happen  to 
beUeve  that  the  United  States  should 
proceed  with  research  on  the  SST;  but  I 
also  believe  that  opponents  of  the  project 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  meet,  in 
face-to-face  debates,  with  advocates  of 
the  SST — especially  on  television,  where 
debates  do  more  to  involve  the  general 
public  than  they  do  here  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

In  my  limited  experience  of  watching 
television,  I  have  found  the  Dick  Cavett 
Show  to  be  among  the  fairest  and  most 
informative  programs  on  the  air.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  SST,  for  instance,  appeared 
opposite  both  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
on  earUer  shows. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  today  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  Cavett,  urging  him  to 
resist  any  pressure  to  present  only  one 
side  of  any  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
telegram  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recors  as  follows: 
Mr.  Dick  Cavktt, 
American  Broodcatting  Co. 
New  York,  N.Y.: 

Aa  a  supporter  of  the  SST,  I  commend  you 
for  the  fairness  you  have  shown  in  presenting 
both  sides  of  this  very  Important  Issue.  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  pressured  or  Intimidated 
Into  presenting  only  one  side  of  this,  or  any 
other,  Issue. 

Your  responsibilities  to  the  public  are  as 
great  as  are  the   responsibilities  of  elected 
public  otaclals.  There  are  no  options  available 
to  us  In  meeting  those  responsibilities. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  SCTKitor. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ABUSES  OF  THE  METHADONE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  past  3  weeks,  I  have  been  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  answer  from 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  concerning  a  grave  situa- 
tion imperUing  the  youth  of  a  northern 
Virginia  community. 

For  some  period  of  time,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  has  been  issuing 
licenses  to  physicisms  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  elsewhere,  to  dispense  a 
drug  called  methadone.  This  powerful 
and  addictive  substance  is  utilized  in  an 
attempt  to  cure  heroin  addiction,  the 
theory  being  that  the  heroin  addict's  de- 
pendence Is  shifted  to  methadone  addic- 
tion. The  methadone  addict  is  able  to 
obtain  this  synthetic  drug  cheaply  and 
legally,  and  thus  is  not  forced  to  engage 
in  crime  to  support  his  habit.  The  effect 
of  methadone  upon  the  body  is  said  to  be 
far  less  incapacitating  than  is  that  of 
heroin. 

Unfortunately,  this  grim  cure  has  led 
to  some  disastrous  side  effects. 

Methadone  produces  its  own  "high," 
which,  while  not  the  euphoria  of  heroin, 
is  nonetheless  appealing  to  those  who 
seek  to  experiment  with  drugs. 

During  the  last  17  months,  five  north- 
em  Virginia  young  people  have  died  from 
overdoses  of  methadone,  after  obtaining 
this  drug  from  so-called  treatment  cen- 
ters In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Within 
the  last  10  days,  one  more  Fairfax 
County  youth  has  been  critically  ill  from 
an  illegally  obtained  overdose  of  metha- 
done. 

The  Commonwealth  Attorney  of  Pair- 
fax  County,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Horan,  has 
informed  me  that  'Fairfax  County  does 
not  have  a  heroin  problem;  it  has  a 
methadone  problem."  I  know  of  few  law 
enforcement  ofHcials  in  this  country  as 
dedicated  and  knowledgeable  in  the  field 
of  drug  abu.se  as  Mr.  Horan.  He  has 
worked  imtiringly  for  the  last  3  years 
in  coping  with  northern  Virginia's  dnig 
problem  and  has  been  totally  frustrated 


by  the  current  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration inaction. 

For  the  past  several  months,  vainous 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  this  area 
have  been  aware  of  the  traffic  in  metha- 
done, wiilch  is  spreading  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  suburbs.  The 
crux  of  this  problem  is  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  licensed 
certain  physicians  to  dispense  metiia- 
done  as  part  of  their  treatment  programs 
for  heroin  addicts.  That  the  licensing 
procedures  have  failed  to  incorporate 
worthwhile  standards  of  supervision 
seems  obvious. 

Several  months  ago,  a  reporter  for  a 
northern  Virginia  newspaper  entered  the 
oflBce  of  a  physician  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  stated  to  the  doctor  that 
he  was  addicted  to  heroin.  When  the 
doctor  commented  upon  the  absence  of 
needle  scars  on  the  arms  of  the  reporter, 
the  reporter  informed  the  doctor  merely 
that  it  was  his  practice  to  inhale  the 
heroin.  Based  upon  this  information  and 
no  other,  the  doctor  proceeded  to  sell  to 
the  reporter  an  ample  supply  of  the  drug 
methadone.  No  investigation  of  any  value 
was  conducted. 

Law  enforcement  agents,  operating 
clandestinely,  have  added  to  this  tale  of 
insufficient,  or  nonexistent,  investiga- 
tion by  certain  physicians  who  would 
appear  to  be  more  interested  in  charg- 
ing high  prices  for  the  methadone  dis- 
pensed, than  they  are  in  curing  addicts. 

Upon  being  informed  of  this  situation, 
I  directed  a  member  of  my  staff  to  obtain 
Information  for  me  concerning  this 
problem. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  informed  my  office  that  they 
were  aware  of  the  problem  of  the  abuse 
of  methadone  dispensing  ijrivlleges,  and 
that  several  months  ago,  they  had  for- 
warded to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration a  set  of  proposed  regulations 
which  would  provide  for  strict  enforce- 
ment procedures  surrounding  the  dis- 
pensing of  methadone. 

In  contrast,  comments  given  to  my 
office  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration can  on  no  account  be  said  to  be 
satisfactory. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
stated  that  a  physician  may  be  licensed 
to  dispense  methadone  as  part  of  an  ex- 
perimental treatment  plan;  that  the 
physician's  records  would  be  reviewed 
annually. 

I  repeat,  the  PDA  at  this  time  requires 
only  an  annual  review  of  the  doctor's  rec- 
ords. This  policy  of  the  FDA  was  still  in 
effect,  even  after  five  young  people  had 
died,  and  after  well- documented  news 
stories  concerning  the  criminal  abuses  of 
the  methadone  program  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  published. 

On  February  26,  I  wrote  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Edwards,  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  expressing  my 
dismay  and  dissatisfaction  with  this  pro- 
gram. I  asked  him  at  that  time  to  take 
some  Immediate  action  to  Implement  the 
enforcement  regiUations  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  by  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

I  received  no  reply  to  my  letter  to  Dr. 
Edwards,  nor  have  I  ever  received  a 


letter  from  Dr.  Edwards  himself.  On 
March  4,  I  received  what  can  only  be 
described  as  an  "interim"  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Serv- 
ices of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  That 
gentleman  stated  in  his  letter  than  "an 
investigation  of  this  matter  has  been 
initiated." 

In  subsequent  discussions  with  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff,  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Services  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
Lstration  stated  that  they  could  not  un- 
derstand wliy  there  would  be  a  legal 
problem  in  applying  sanction  to  a  phy- 
sician who  abused  his  license  to  dispense 
methadone.  This  position  was  adhered 
to  even  after  the  FDA  spokesman  was 
informed  that  law  enforcement  officials 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  sur- 
rounding jurisdictions  are  agreed  in  their 
view  that  as  long  as  a  physician  is  li- 
censed to  dispense  methadone,  that  he 
has  a  perfect  defense,  even  if  he  abuses 
the  provisions  of  his  license. 

I  fail  to  see  why  this  is  not  apparent 
to  the  officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  They  need  only  to  con- 
sult with  the  Justice  Department  to  have 
it  explained  to  them. 

On  March  12.  1971.  having  received  in- 
formation from  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  con- 
sidering this  matter,  I  telegramed  Sec- 
retary Richardson  and  stated  that  I 
had  been  informed  that  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  has 
been  ready  for  months  to  effect  a  law 
enforcement  program,  and  I  asked  Sec- 
retary Richardson  to  make  a  decision  to 
implement  a  law  enforcement  program 
immediately.  To  this  date,  I  have  re- 
ceived neither  an  answer  nor  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  telegram. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  intoler- 
able situation  has  proceeded  long 
enough.  Young  people  are  being  exposed 
to  a  lifetime  of  misery  and  possible  death, 
while  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
slowly  attempts  to  imderstand  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  explained  to  them 
time  after  time  by  knowledgeable  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Mr.  Horan's  letter  to  me  of  Febru- 
ary 22;  a  letter  addressed  to  Virginia 
Attorney  General  Andrew  P.  Miller,  dated 
March  2,  from  Mr.  P.  John  Kelly,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Virginia's  Council  on 
Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  Control;  and 
a  letter  to  me  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Virginia  dated  March  15.  Each 
of  these  gentlemen  has  sought  my  as- 
sistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letten 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

County  of  FAiarAx, 
Fairfax,  Va.,  February  22,  1971. 
Senator  Harky  P.  Byrd,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byro:  As  you  know  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1971,  a  sixteen  year  old  Fairfax 
County  youth  succumbed  In  this  County 
from  an  overdose  of  the  drug  methadone. 
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This  youngster  represents  the  fifth  metha- 
done fatality  In  this  Jurisdiction  In  the  past 
sixteen  months  and  he  Is  the  second  sixteen 
year  old  to  die  of  a  methadone  overdose  in 
the  last  five  months.  The  drug  methadone 
(dolophlne  hydrochloride)  is  presently  being 
ujBed  in  a  great  number  of  narcotic  addict 
rehabilitation  programs  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington. 

The  Fairfax  County  Police  Department  and 
myself  have  become  Increasingly  concerned 
over  the  past  twelve  lo  eighteen  months  over 
ihe  easy  availability  of  this  narcotic  in  the 
Northern  Virginia  community.  Investigation 
reveals  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  this 
drug  being  found  in  drug  abuse  circles  In 
this  area  has  been  prescribed  for  supposed 
addicts  by  private  practitioners  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  has  absolutely  no  control  over  the 
method  of  dispensing  this  drug  In  the  Dis- 
trict and  it  appears  that  two  major  problems 
are  being  presented  here  because  of  Its  easy 
availability.  Problem  number  one  concerns 
the  diversion  of  this  drug  into  channels 
whereby  a  compound  that  was  originally 
prescribed  for  a  particular  person  as  a  re- 
habilitative measure  is  then  being  sold  or 
delivered  to  others  Illegally.  Problem  num- 
ber two  concerns  the  fact  that  an  Increasing 
number  of  Northern  Virginia  youngsters  have 
begun  ui>lng  this  medical  narcotic  as  the 
abuse  drug  of  choice.  The  recent  subcommit- 
tee repwrt  of  Congressman  Pepper  speaking 
for  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
made  the  following  comment: 

"There  Is  no  question  that  methadone  Is 
an  addictive  drug.  Every  precaution  against 
diversion  must  be  observed.  While  we  believe 
ihe  drug  should  be  reclassified,  we  do  not 
believe  that  individual  private  practitioners 
should  be  allowed  to  prescribe  methadone 
for  prolonged  maintenance  of  Individual 
heroin  addicts."  In  a  footnote  to  that  par- 
ticular passage,  the  Committee  had  this  to 
say:  "Methadone  maintenance  must  be  ac- 
companied by  proper  psychiatric,  social  and 
vocational  services.  Single  practitioners  dis- 
pensing methadone  are  obviously  not 
equipped  to  provide  these  additional  and 
necessary  support  services."  To  that  com- 
ment of  the  Committee,  I  can  only  add  a 
fervent  amen. 

While  on  the  one  hand  I  support  properly 
run  and  controlled  methadone  maintenance 
programs,  I  cannot  stand  Idly  by  and  con- 
tinue to  see  a  growing  abuse  of  this  drug. 
The  Fairfax  County  Police  and  myself  have 
banged  our  heads  against  a  brick  wall  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time  attempting  to 
cope  with  a  source  of  supply  that  is  outside 
our  Jurisdictional  limits.  This  being  so,  I 
now  ask  for  the  help  of  your  good  offices  to  at- 
tempt to  compel  Federal  guidelines  for  the 
methadone  rehabilitation  programs  existing 
among  private  practitioners  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  To  my  knowledge  there  are 
Federal  agencies  with  a  vital  interest  in  this 
problem,  one  being  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  other  being 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnlatration.  Otilde- 
llnes  from  these  agencies  must  be  revised  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  availability  of  this 
physically  addictive  narcotic.  I  would  appre- 
ciate very  much  any  aid  or  assistance  that 
you  nUght  give  us  In  this  regard. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  or  any  member  of  your  staff  If  you 
deem  It  proper. 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Horan,  Jr., 
Commonwealth's  Attorney. 

COMMONWKALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

OmcK  OF  THE  OOVXRNOR, 

Richmond.  Va.,  March  2, 1971. 
Hon.  Andrew  P.  MnxxR, 
Attorney  General  of  Virginia. 
Supreme  Court  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Muxkr:  As  Director  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  CouncU.  one  of  my  official  functions  Is 


to  keep  an  extremely  watchful  eye  on  the 
drug  trends  for  abuse  In  our  State.  Aa  you 
probably  well  know,  the  Commonwealth  has 
experienced  its  fifth  death  from  methadone 
In  Fairfax  County,  In  the  last  eighteen 
months. 

After  talking  with  the  Fairfax  Common- 
wealth Attorney,  Mr.  Robert  Horan,  I  find 
that  the  situation  Is  even  more  severe  than 
it  seems  on  the  surface — If,  In  fact,  anything 
could  be  more  severe  than  the  death  of  five 
teenagers.  The  oldest  was  nineteen,  two  were 
eighteen,  and  two  sixteen  years  of  age.  From 
what  I  can  gather,  the  methadone  Is  being 
acquired  from  "legal"  sources  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  drug  controls  In  the 
District  are  not  at  all  like  the  controls  on 
our  methadone  program  in  Virginia.  General 
practitioners  are  prescribing  the  drug  under 
very  loose  conditions  In  D.C.  Some  of  these 
conditions  are  radically  reprehensible. 

Mr.  Horan  said  that  he,  using  the  services 
of  a  reporter  from  the  Norhern  Virginia  Sun, 
had  the  reporter  checked  medically  and  his 
urine  screened.  Two  of  Mr.  Horan's  detectives 
took  the  reporter  to  a  D.C.  doctor.  The  re- 
porter told  the  doctor  he  was  an  addict.  The 
physician  looked  at  his  arms  and  asked  him 
why  there  was  no  evidence  of  "tracks."  The 
reporter's  only  comment  was,  he  Inhaled 
heroin  throuigh  his  noetrUa  (known  as 
"snorting").  Upon  this  questioning  and  def- 
initely Inadequate  physical,  the  doctor  then 
sold  the  reporter  fifteen  dollars  worth  of 
methadone,  a  dosage  level  high  enough  to  be 
lethal  to  approximately  four  average  people. 

The  deaths  of  these  children  are  tragic  and 
cannot  be  reversed  but  certainly  the  condi- 
tions which  led  to  these  deaths  can  be  al- 
leviated. 

When  several  doctors  in  the  Roanoke  area 
felt  It  was  necessary  to  dispense  methadone 
to  addicts,  the  Federal  Government  quickly 
stopped  them  because  they  did  not  have  an 
IND  Stamp  (Investigative  New  Drug).  Dr. 
George  Bright  flew  to  the  Roanoke  area  where 
he  helped  set  up  a  methadone  clinic  In  one 
of  the  hospitals  on  a  temporary  federal  per- 
mit. 

We  have  a  program,  of  which  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware.  In  Richmond  In  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia,  Department  of  Pharmacy 
Services,  which  is  working  under  strict  fed- 
eral and  State  guidelines.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  quick  to  close  down  an  opera- 
tion which  was  Illegal  in  the  State  and  rightly 
so.  The  State  corrected  these  conditions  with 
a  good  program  but  unaccepta,ble  conditions 
still  exist  In  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
has  tragic  effects  on  VlrgLnlans.  Is  there  some 
direction  the  Commonwealth  can  take  to  con- 
vince the  District  of  Columbia  that  Its  meth- 
adone practices  must  be  strengthened  ac- 
cording to  their  own  federal  guidelines?  Mr. 
Horan  tells  me  that  he  has  exhausted  his 
attempts  in  trying  to  get  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  or  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  take  an  active  role 
in  the  Dlstrtot. 

If  there  Is  any  way  I  may  support  or  facil- 
itate you  In  this,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  John  Kelly. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Office  of  the  Attorney  Oenkral, 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  15,  1971. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  John  Kelly,  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Governor's  CouncU  on 
Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  HIa  letter  re- 
flects growing  concern  In  the  Commonwealth 
over  the  lack  of  control  of  the  drug,  metha- 
done, in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  fully 
understand  the  extent  of  the  heroin  problem 
In  the  District.  Virginia  communities  are  un- 


fortunately also  experiencing  an  Increase  In 
heroin  addiction.  However,  we  feel  that 
methadone  can  be  used  as  a  valuable  tool 
in  the  treatment  of  the  heroin  addict  only 
when  proper  controls  are  implemented  and 
enforced. 

As  you  know,  methadone  Is  Itself  an  ad- 
dicting drug  and  subject  to  great  abuse. 
Treatment  programs  for  addicts  throughout 
the  country  that  have  utilized  methadone 
are  subject  to  strict  federal  controls.  'When 
these  restriciloiis  are  observed,  there  has 
been  significantly  low  incidence  of  the  abuse 
of  this  drug.  Tragedies  such  as  our  citizens 
in  Northern  Virginia  have  recently  experi- 
enced in  this  regard  result  from  loosely  con- 
trolled programs.  It  Is  quite  apparent  that 
tlie  strict  federal  controls  are  not  adequately 
enforced  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  result  tht.t  serious  abuses  occur  both  In 
the  District  and  in  the  stirroundlng  locali- 
ties. The  risk  to  our  citizens  and  those  of 
the  District  is  unnecessary. 

I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  Investigate 
this  particular  situation  and  take  the  ap- 
propriate steps  to  assure  that  corrective  ac- 
tion Is  immediately  Implemented.  If  thla  of- 
fice can  be  of  any  assistance,  please  call  on 
us. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hon.  Andrew  P.  Muluer, 

Attorney  General. 


DANGEROUS  RESIDUES  IN  IM- 
PORTED MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  name 
has  been  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  571 
relating  to  dangerous  residues  in  im- 
ported meat  products,  sponsored  by  my 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson). 

The  bill  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
inspection  of  foreign  meat  which  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  It  would 
do  so  by  requiring  foreign  meat  suppliers 
to  maintain  the  same  rigorous  standards 
for  chemical  and  metal  residues  set  for 
meat  produced  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  imperative  to  me  that  if  we 
are  to  protect  our  consumers  from  eco- 
nomic poisons  such  as  pesticides  and 
herbicides  in  our  food  products,  we  must 
place  foreign  and  domestic  producers  on 
the  same  requirement  base  as  far  as 
residue  standards  are  concerned. 

The  legislation  also  will  eliminate 
whatever  competitive  advantage  a  for- 
eign supplier  might  gain  because  his 
country  maintains  less  stringent  health 
and  environmental  standards  than  we 
do. 

In  his  Introduction,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  pointed  out  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
view Board  established  by  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967  is  not  equipp)ed  to 
perform  adequate  tests  on  foreign  meat. 
The  present  sampling  program  is  not  so 
effective  as  insp)ection  procedures  im- 
posed on  domestic  producers. 

While  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  gives 
the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  au- 
thority to  strengthen  the  program,  it 
seems  to  me  infinitely  better  that  these 
changes  be  dictated  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  therefore,  in  sponsorship  of  this 
measure  to  close  an  important  loophole 
in  an  act  which  has  proved  to  be  an  in- 
valuable tool  in  the  process  of  insuring 
safe  and  reliable  meat  products  for  the 
Nation. 
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ROOTS  OF  INVOLVEMENT 


Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  two 
able  members  of  the  Nation's  news  me- 
dia, Marvin  Kalb,  of  CBS.  and  Elle  Abel, 
formerly  of  NBC  and  currently  dean  of 
the  Colimibia  University  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, have  now  combined  their  knowl- 
edge, their  experience,  and  their  talents 
to  write  a  book  entitled  "Roots  of  In- 
volvement." 

This  absorbing  volume  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished but  will  be  out  shortly;  and  now 
that  I  have  seen  an  advance  copy,  I  can 
say  without  reservation  that  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  present  position  of  the 
United  States  In  this  fast-moving  world 
of  today — where  we  are  now  and  how  we 
got  there — will  find  it  a  difficult  book  to 
put  down. 

With  the  publisher's  permission,  I 
quote  two  paragraphs  from  the  intro- 
duction as  contained  in  "Roots  of  In- 
volvement." They  summarize,  and  illus- 
trate well,  the  penetrating  thoughtful- 
ness  of  its  contents,  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  our  current  status  in  Southeast 
Asia,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  formu- 
lation of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  during  the  present  century. 

The  Vietnam  involvement  was  undertaken 
In  massive  American  ignorance  of  Southeast 
A3la,  compounded  by  failures  of  military 
and  political  Judgment,  questionable  Intel- 
ligence, dubious  and  frequently  overblown 
Presidential  rhetoric,  together  with  a  stead- 
fast refusal  to  recognize  that  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
stretched  to  encompass  the  whole  of  the 
great  blue  globe  without  risking  disaster  at 
home.  (p.  10) 

We  found  no  substantial  evidence  that  the 
United  States  was  driven  by  Imperialist  mo- 
tives— as  the  neo-Marxlsts  would  have  ub  be- 
lieve— to  search  for  markets  and  raw  mate- 
rials— I.e.,  profits — In  Vietnam.  Instead,  we 
found  a  rich,  generous,  and  powerful  nation 
stumbling  step  by  downward  step,  into  the 
longest,  most  costly,  and  most  disruptive  war 
Americans  have  ever  fought.  In  the  mis- 
guided belief  that  when  things  go  wrong 
anywhere  in  the  world  the  commitment  ol 
BiifQcient  American  dollars  and — If  need  be — 
of  American  soldiers,  mxist  surely  put  them 
right,  (p.  11) 


BUILDING  A  MEDICAL  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  20TH 
CENTURY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  says  in  an  editorial 
that— 

President  Nixon  has  put  the  emphasis 
where  It  belongs — on  building  a  medical  de- 
livery system  s\iltable  for  the  20th  Century. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  President  have  for  the 
first  time  placed  their  backing  behind 
basic  reforms  in  the  national  health  care 
system,  aimed  at  transforming  this  sys- 
tem into  an  organization  whose  business 
is  keeping  people  well.  The  President 
spelled  out  the  details  in  his  recent  health 
message  to  Congress.  I  am  encouraged  by 
thought-provoking  articles  like  this  one, 
and  I  believe  It  reflects  the  views  of  many 
Americans. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  editorial  of  February  21,  1971, 
entitled,  "The  President's  Health  Plan 
Is  Aimed  at  the  Right  Target." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKE    PRXSmSMT'S    HXALTB    PLAM    IS    AiMED 

AT  THE  Right  Tsbosi 

President  Nixon's  health  proposal  is  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution  in  American  medi- 
cine. 

For  the  first  time,  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  prestige  of  the 
President  have  been  placed  behind  basic  re- 
forms, aimed  at  turning  the  medical  system 
from  a  cottage  Industry,  composed  of  Inde- 
pendent practitioners,  Into  modern  organi- 
zations, whose  business  is  keeping  people 
well. 

While  the  Insurance  aspects  of  this  com- 
prehensive prosposal  have  won  earliest  at- 
tention— because  of  their  obvious  impor- 
tance to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
no  medical  coverage — the  President's  mes- 
sage makes  it  clear  that  the  U.S.  medical 
crisis  will  be  solved  not  by  insurance  but  by 
reforzn. 

As  a  first  step  in  that  direction,  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  pre-paid  group  prac- 
tice, which  he  calls  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations,  as  the  basic  unit  in  the  med- 
ical system. 

Most  authorities  view  these  organizations 
as  the  wave  of  the  future  because  they 
Integrate  doctors  and  facilities  Into  efficient 
systems  offering  cradle-to-grave  health  care 
for  a  fixed  fee,  paid  under  contract  to  the 
health  plans. 

Under  the  new  systems,  doctors  no  longer 
charge  Individual  fees  for  their  services, 
thereby  shifting  the  emphasis  from  the 
treatment  of  sickness  to  preventive  medi- 
cine. As  the  President  pointed  out  Ln  his 
message,  the  doctor's  income  "grows  not  with 
the  number  of  days  a  person  Is  sick,  but 
with  the  number  of  days  be  Is  well." 

About  eight  mlUlon  Americans  are  already 
enrolled  In  such  plans,  and  the  Administra- 
tion would  stimulate  the  growth  of  HMOs 
throughout  the  country  with  planning  grants 
and  federally  guaranteed  loans. 

His  proposal  will  be  welcomed  In  Philadel- 
phia, where  several  hospitals  have  launched 
an  embryonic  HMO  without  much  help  so  far. 

Other  basic  reforms  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage are  also  aimed  at  improving  the  medical 
delivery  system. 

One  provision  requires  Insurance  coverage 
of  office  care,  thus  discouraging  excessive  use 
of  the  hospitals,  the  most  expensive  unit  In 
the  health  system. 

Another  shifts  regulation  of  insurance 
compajiles  from  the  state  to  the  Federal 
level.  Minimum  standards  set  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  actually  quite  Inclusive, 
ranging  from  well  body  care,  to  outpatient 
care  and  catastrophic  insurance  coverage  up 
to  (60,000  of  medical  expenses. 

To  Increase  the  supply  of  health  personnel, 
the  Administration  would  expand  the  train- 
ing of  health  aaalstants  by  60  percent  and  in- 
fuse new  money  into  hard-pressed  medical 
schools  for  the  purpoee  of  turning  out  more 
doctors. 

Obviously  such  sweeping  programs  as 
these  and  other  provisions  require  detailed 
consideration  both  inside  and  outside  Con- 
gress. And  we  may  be  svure  it  vrtll  be  forth- 
coming, thanks  not  only  to  the  Impact  of  the 
plan  but  to  the  political  momentum  the 
health  issue  is  generating  as  1972  approaches. 

There  will  be  ample  time,  then,  to  the 
specifics  as  the  legislation  is  Introduced  and 
debated. 

The  Important  thing  for  now  Is  the 
President's  recognition  that  the  answer  to 
the  problem  is  not  simply  to  pour  more 
money  into  the  existing  medical  delivery  sys- 
tem. Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  already 
demonstrated  that  this  can  fuel  the  inflation 
of  health  care  costs  by  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  services  without  corresponding  in- 
creases In  the  supply. 


The  answer,  rather,  also  calls  for  funda- 
mental changes  In  the  system  Itself.  With 
those  he  has  proposed,  President  Nixon  has 
put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs — on  build- 
ing a  medical  delivery  sytsem  suitable  for  the 
20tij  century. 


A  SOUND  APPROACH  TO  THE 
PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  some  remarks  by  Professor 
Rene  Dubos,  made  at  a  recent  seminar 
of  the  new  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  Center,  as  many 
Senators  will  know,  is  the  Nation's  offi- 
cial "living  memorial"  to  the  28th  Pres- 
ident, located  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion building  in  Washington. 

Professor  Dubos  is  a  most  distin- 
guished biologist  on  tlie  staff  of  the 
Rockefeller  University  and  an  occasionaJ 
participant  in  Center  seminars.  More 
Uian  that,  he  has  in  recent  years  become 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  thoughtful  and 
articulate  spokesmen  for  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  our  physical  environment.  Well 
known  for  his  many  books.  Dr.  Dubos  is 
a  deeply  committed  humanist,  reflective 
yet  activist,  realist  but  optimist,  a  rare 
blend  of  scientist  and  philosopher.  I  com- 
mend these  remarks,  which  are  typical  of 
his  insight  and  approach,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  to  all  concerned 
citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remasks  of  Rkne  Dubos.  Woodhow  WasoN 

INTZKNATIONAI.  CENTER  POB  SCHOUIRS,  JaN- 
UABT  26.  1971 

I  decided  to  focus  my  remarks  today  on  an 
approach  to  environmental  problems  which 
is  perhaps  not  very  fashionable  and  is  likely 
to  be  criticized  by  ecologists.  Rather  than 
speak  about  cities  I  am  going  to  address  my- 
self to  the  problems  of  the  country — nature 
— as  created  by  man.  If  you  wish  to  have 
some  awareness  of  the  prejudice  with  which 
I  approach  this  subject,  let  me  remind  you 
that  I  was  born  and  raised  not  in  Paris,  but 
in  the  Inner  French  country;  a  countryside 
which  has  been  occupied  and  used  by  man 
for  4,000  years;  a  countryside  in  which  the 
forests  were  destroyed  by  man  4,000  years  ago. 
and  in  which  agriculture — very  Intensive 
agriculture — has  been  conducted  for  40  cen- 
turies. 

My  origins  have  helped  me  to  acquire  the 
conviction  that  man  can  occupy  and  use  the 
land  without  destroying  its  Intrinsic  quali- 
ties. There  \b  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
land  of  Inner  France  Is  richer  now  than  It 
was  4,000  years  ago,  when  It  was  covered  by 
the  primeval  forest.  Moreover,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  toner  French  country  has 
continued  to  be  the  site  of  a  rich  and  con- 
tinuously growing  culture,  which  has  been 
transforming  Itself  while  retaining  some  of 
Its  original  characteristics. 

What  I  say  about  inner  France  applies,  of 
course,  to  many  other  parts  of  the  temperate 
world.  It  applies  to  practically  all  of  Europe. 
It  applies  to  large  parts  of  Asia.  It  applies  in 
this  coimtry  too,  though  the  time  frame  Is 
shorter.  For  example,  certain  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  like  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country  were  created  out  of  the  forest  more 
than  300  years  ago  and  have  been  under  con- 
stant cultivation  ever  since.  Yet  the  coun- 
tryside has  remained  esthetlcally  pleasant 
and  economically  profitable. 
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I  think  this  demonstrates  that  even  though 
many  of  the  older  dvlllzatlons  have  died  as 
t  result  of  the  wearing  out  of  the  land,  this 
If  not  an  Inescapable  consequence  of  human 
occupation.  It  is  possible  for  man  to  trans- 
form the  land  completely,  use  it  contlnuotis- 
ly  and  yet  maintain  It  in  a  desirable  condi- 
tion. This  Is  what  I  would  like  to  speak 
kbout,  and  It  Is  almost  the  opposite  of  con- 
servation. Conservation  means  trying  to 
maintain  the  earth  In  unaltered  form;  that 
M,  unaltered  by  man.  I  believe  there  must 
be  conservation  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth; 
but  I  will  not  speak  about  that. 

I  am  going  to  speak  about  man  trans- 
forming the  world.  The  largest  nvmiber  of 
human  beings  and  the  moet  prosj>erou8  ones 
smong  them  live  In  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  been  completely  transformed  by  man. 
After  all,  the  whole  temperate  world  used  to 
be  covered  by  forests,  and  man  has  from 
the  beginning  of  time  been  an  enemy  of  the 
*<K«et.  Man's  earliest  struggles  were  against 
the  forest,  and  clvUleatlon  as  we  know  It 
emerged  with  the  beginnings  of  the  agricul- 
tural revolution;  that  Is,  when  man  began  to 
cultivate  plants  that  could  not  live  In  the 
forest. 

So  if  you  will  accept  with  me  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  fact  that  man  has  created  the 
natural  enviromnent  in  which  he  lives,  let  us 
oonslder  the  transformations  that  have  taken 
place.  It  Is  perhaps  easiest  to  look  at  these 
In  Europe,  not  because  the  European  situa- 
tion Is  different  than  It  is  In  a  large  part  of 
this  continent,  but  because  Europe  has  a 
longer  history  and  has  gone  through  a  wider 
range  of  changes. 

Parts  of  the  European  forest  have  been 
transformed  Into  highly  managed  state  for- 
ests. Some  of  them  have  been  under  state 
control  for  some  1,000  years  and  are  vastly 
different  from  what  they  were  In  primeval 
times.  Some  of  the  forests  have  been  trans- 
formed Into  an  Immense  vstrlety  of  farm 
lands,  adapted  In  each  area  to  prevailing 
climatic  and  geological  conditions. 

In  this  country,  even  the  prairie  is  very 
likely  the  creation  of  man.  My  friends  who 
are  experts  in  the  natural  ecology  of  the 
United  States  tell  me  that  a  Ituge  part  of 
the  prairie  is  the  result  of  fires  set  by  pre- 
agricultTffe  Indians,  beginning  as  far  back  a.s 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  years  ago.  Wherever 
the  forest  is  allowed  to  come  back,  the  prairie 
disappears. 

Then,  there  is  another  still  more  extraordi- 
nary kind  of  change  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  man:  the  kind  of  landscape  found 
in  the  moor  country  of  Scotland  and  eastern 
England.  All  of  us  have  read  about  the  moors 
and  have  a  vivid  mental  image  of  them  even 
if  we  have  not  seen  them.  But  I  suppose  few 
of  you  know — 1  certainly  did  not  until  a 
couple  of  years  ago — that  the  moors  are  en- 
tirely a  creation  of  man.  The  moor  country 
becMne  established  through  a  progreaslve 
process  which  began  In  the  Bronze  Age  and 
culminated  in  early  Medieval  times.  Recently 
some  English  ecologists  did  an  excellent 
study  of  the  ecological  origin  of  the  moor 
country  and  demonstrated  that  the  trees  that 
used  to  cover  began  to  be  destroyed  by 
Bronze  Age  man.  Then  followed  a  period  of 
grazing.  When  Medieval  monks  began  to  es- 
tablish their  farms  and  started  ndslng  sheep 
on  a  major  scale,  there  came  Into  being  a 
new  ecological  situation  which  we  now  con- 
aider  the  natural  one  for  that  part  of  Britain. 
England  Is  one  of  the  most  telling  demon- 
strations of  the  shaping  of  land  by  man.  All 
of  the  charming  landscape  that  we  consider 
characteristically  ^^g"*^ — ^the  "encloetire" 
type  of  landscape— <latflB  from  the  early  18th 
century. 

So  we  can  accept  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
temperate  world  has  been  shaped  by  man. 
Man  never  leaves  nature  undlatturbed.  If  we 
WMit  to  see  undisturbed  nature  we  have  to 
go  to  the  very  few  parts  of  the  world  in 
wbl«A  man  has  never  lived.  There  are  very 


few  of  these.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  what 
man  has  done,  has  in  many  caaes  resulted 
In  the  creation  of  healthy  ecologies.  More 
than  that,  man  has  been  able  to  bring  out 
of  the  land  qualitiea  that  were  Inherent  In 
It  but  were  not  manifest.  What  man  did 
was  to  existenllalize,  so  to  apeak,  some  of  the 
potentialities  Inherent  In  the  temperate 
world.  In  most  casee,  in  my  opinion,  this 
h.is  resulted  in  an  improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  the  land  as  judged  from  the  vantage 
point  of  man — and  this  Is  the  vantage  point 
which  I  am  using  without  apology  through- 
out this  presentation.  Man  has  Imprwed  the 
land  in  a  manner  that  has  created  fairly 
stable  ecological  systems. 

One  may  ask — one  always  asks — "Well, 
this  is  the  situation  that  has  applied  for  the 
last  2.000  years — in  parts  of  B^urope  for  4.000 
years;  but  can  It  last?  Are  not  the  kinds  of 
transformations  that  are  going  on  now  de- 
structive due  to  the  impact  of  modem  tech- 
nology on  the  land?" 

First  of  all,  we  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  impact  of  technology  is  not  in  and 
of  Itself  destructive.  What  we  object  to  is 
the  impact  of  the  mismanagement  of  tech- 
nology. But  I  shall  not  elaborate  on  this 
here  because  I  believe  there  is  a  more  im- 
portant consideration  which  should  be  rec- 
ognized when  we  speak  of  the  Impact  of 
technology  or.  landscape  and  on  nature  in 
general.  This  has  to  do  vrtth  the  fact  that 
the  qiiantltatlve  Increase  in  technological 
impact  that  we  have  witnessed  during  the 
past  160  years  Is  not  likely  to  continue  for 
very  long.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  continue 
for  very  long — not  because  of  technological 
failures,  but  because  the  laws  of  physics  will 
Impoee  a  celling  on  technological  develop- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion  the  crucial  factor  Is  not  a 
shortage  of  natural  resotiroee;  nor  Is  It  a 
shortage  in  the  potential  supply  of  energy. 
It  is  the  limit  In  the  amoimt  of  energy  that 
can  be  fed  Into  natxiral  systems.  As  you  all 
know,  in  this  country  the  population  Is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  approximately  1  per- 
cent a  year,  whereas  the  consumprtlon  of 
electric  energy  Is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  7  percent  a  year.  Tills  means 
that  energy  consumption  is  doubling  every 
ten  years.  It  is  probable  that  we  can  double 
the  amount  of  electric  energy.  Perhaps  we 
can  even  have  another  doubling  of  it;  but 
I  doubt  that  we  can  go  very  much  beyond 
that — not,  as  I  stated,  because  of  limitations 
of  soxuxjee  of  energy,  fossil  or  nuclear,  but 
becauee  no  matter  how  sophisticated  the 
technology.  It  is  Impossible  to  produce  en- 
ergy without  producing  heat.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  production  of  heat  Is  going  to  In- 
troduce ecological  disorders  that  will  very 
soon,  within  20  or  30  years,  put  a  celling 
on  the  amount  of  energy  we  can  use. 

When  I  state  this  conviction  moet  persons 
feel  that  this  means  technological  develop- 
ment Is  coming  to  an  end;  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  period  of  stagnation  and  perhaps,  even 
probably,  a  period  of  decadence.  Well,  I  feel 
Just  the  opposite.  I  believe  that  once  we  have 
reached  a  celling  In  the  amount  of  energy 
we  can  use  and  In  the  production  of  indtis- 
trlal  goods,  we  can  use  otir  technological  In- 
ventiveness to  change  from  a  preoccupation 
v^th  the  quantitative  Increase  In  techncdogy 
to  a  concern  with  an  Increase  In  Its  quality. 
I  believe  this  is  going  to  demand  much  more 
inventiveness — ^technological  and  soslal — 
than  we  have  exhibited  during  the  150  years 
when  we  have  been  concerned  only  with  an 
increase  In  quantity.  I  believe  in  other  words, 
that  we  are  going  to  enter  a  phase  of  steady 
state — ^but  of  dynaoslo  steady  state  beoauae 
there  will  be  enormous  changes  within  It. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  pessimists 
around  today  who  feel  that  it  Is  all  too  late; 
that  the  destruction  and  degradation  of  the 
environment  has  gone  so  far  that  we  are  be- 
yond the  point  of  possible  return.  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  have  heard  that  it  would  take  ao 


many  hundreds  of  years  even  to  try  to  bring 
back  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Hudson  River 
to  an  acceptable  state.  Well,  I  believe  that 
those  who  make  these  statements  are  not 
aware  of  the  fantastic  resiliency  of  nature. 
As  I  have  looked  around — and  I  have  not 
done  this  for  very  long;  It  is  only  In  the  past 
few  months  that  I  have  begun  to  conceim 
myself  with  this — I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  example  after  example  where  a  situa- 
tion that  appeared  to  be  lost  has  been  com- 
pletely reversed  and  the  environment  has 
been  brought  back  to  a  very  desirable  state. 

The  simplest  and  perhaps  the  most  telling 
example,  and  the  one  that  can  moet  readily 
be  studied  and  has  in  fact  been  studied  Is 
the  story  of  Lake  Washington  in  Seattle.  Ten 
years  ago  Lake  Washington  was  at  least  as 
polluted  as  any  of  the  Oreat  Lakes.  liCany 
people  felt  at  that  time  that  It  was  done  for. 
But  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  after  some  politi- 
cal difficulties,  a  control  was  established  over 
the  pollution  of  Lake  Washington;  this  kind 
of  control  did  not  depend  upon  purifying 
the  lake,  but  simply  preventing  further  pol- 
lution. By  last  year.  Lake  Washington  bad 
returned  to  a  state  essentially  as  good  as  It 
was  when  the  white  man  settled  In  Seattle. 

Some  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  what 
13  happening  In  Sweden.  The  Swedish  Oov- 
enunent  has  undertaken  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  trying  to  save  some  of  the  lakes 
vrhlch  were  being  ^polled  by  drainage  or  by 
the  wood  pulp  or  other  Indtistry,  and  the 
reports  I  have  had  from  the  Swedish  Embassy 
Indicate  that  here  again,  movement  has  taken 
place,  and  several  of  the  lakes  are  being  re- 
stored to  their  initial  state. 

Then,  of  course,  all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  case  of  London,  which  for  200  yean  has 
been  the  most  polluted  city  In  the  world, 
with  regard  to  both  air  and  water  pollution. 
After  the  smog  of  196Q  in  which  some  four 
to  five  thousand  persons  died,  certain  strin- 
gent measures  were  enacted  to  prevent  and 
minimise  air  and  water  pollution,  with  the 
result  that  as  of  last  year  Insolation  in  Lon- 
don was  at  least  50%  higher  than  It  was 
twenty  years  ago.  We  have  all  heard  about 
the  rettim  of  the  songbirds  to  the  parks  of 
London.  We  all  have  read  that  for  the  first 
time  two  years  ago  one  could  again  catch 
fish  In  the  Thames. 

I  was  In  KalamaEoo  the  day  before  yester- 
day and  the  Kalamazoo  River  has  been  one 
of  the  worst  polluted  rivers  In  the  Middle 
West.  But  a  few  years  ago,  upstream  from 
Kalamazoo,  some  beginnings  were  made  at 
controlling  the  pollution.  Last  year,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  pike  were  caught  In  the 
Kalamazoo  River  where  before  one  could 
catch  only  carp. 

The  last  example  I  shall  discuss  will  be 
Jamaica  Bay.  To  me,  Jamaica  Bay  Is  the 
symbol  of  what  can  readily  be  done  and  an 
example  of  a  whole  social  philosophy  of  na- 
ture management.  As  you  all  know,  Jamaica 
Bay  is  Just  adjacent  to  the  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  and  la  part  of  the  wonder- 
ful wet  land  ecology  that  has  made  the  Long 
Island  area  such  a  paradise  for  certain  forms 
of  water  life.  But  as  you  know  the  City  of 
New  Tork  has  used  Jamaica  Bay  as  Its  gar- 
bage dump  for  many  years.  Day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  tremendous  trucks  of  garbage 
have  been  dimiped  Into  the  Bay,  creating  Is- 
lands of  gart>age.  I  need  not  ten  you  the  con- 
sequences of  this  on  the  destruction  of  wild- 
life In  the  wetland  ecology,  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  an  unsightly  condition  It  creat- 
ed near  the  airport.  A  few  years  ago,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  park  department,  Mr.  Herbert 
Johnson,  who  was  there  simply  to  act  as  a 
supervisor  of  the  garbage  dumps,  decided  on 
his  own,  essentially  without  financial  help, 
almost  single-handed,  to  start  planting 
grasses.  Shrubs  and  trees  of  the  kind  which 
he  knew  were  adapted  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  Those  grasses,  shrubs  said  trees  be- 
gan to  grow,  have  grown  beautifully  so  that 
now  one  Is  no  longer  aware  of  the  garbage, 
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but  sees  a  natural  kind  of  vegetation  that  has 
Improved  considerably  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  Bay.  But  then  there  followed 
something  else.  As  soon  as  this  new  vegeta- 
tion began,  and  became  established,  birds  be- 
gan to  settle  on  It  and  on  those  artificial 
garbage  Islands — an  Immense  variety  of  birds 
Including  some  very  valuable  ones  that  had 
been  thought  to  be  extinct,  or  at  any  rate  to 
have  disappeared  from  that  part  of  the  coast, 
such  as  the  snowy  egret,  the  glossy  ibis  and 
the  snowy  owl.  As  a  result.  Jamaica  Bay  is 
now  one  of  the  richest  bird  sanctuaries  on  the 
whole  Atlantic  Coast. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extraordinary 
example:  one  that  should  be  publicized.  I 
have  said  time  and  time  again  that  I  believe 
Herbert  Johnson  should  be  made  one  of  our 
national  heroes,  for  he  has  done  a  nwst  Im- 
portant thing  for  our  time.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  man  can  create  something  posi- 
tive and  desirable  even  out  of  an  ecological 
disaster  If  he  Is  Inventive  enough.  On  top  of 
that,  he  has  Illustrated  once  more  the  im- 
portant fact  that  such  things  can  be  done 
by  private.  Individual  enterprise.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  had  there  been  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  City  of  New  York,  the  same 
result  would  not  have  been  achieved  for 
many  years. 

Jamaica  Bay  faces  us  as  a  society  with  a 
problem  that  I  consider  very  typical:  the  Im- 
portance of  value  Judgments  In  deciding 
what  to  do  with  nature.  Jamaica  Bay.  as  we 
know.  Is  adjacent  to  Kennedy  International 
Airport.  It  Is  no  secret  that  Kennedy  Is  over- 
crowded and  needs  additional  runway  facil- 
ities. There  has  existed  for  several  years  a 
plan  to  expand  the  Kennedy  runways  Into 
Jamaica  Bay.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  been  asked  to  organize  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  effect  of  building  the  run- 
ways on  the  ecology  of  the  Bay.  That  Is  fine 
as  far  as  It  goes.  I  am  In  favor  of  all  the  eco- 
logical studies  one  can  make  of  Jamaica  Bay 
or  any  other  place.  But  an  ecological  study 
alone  cannot  resolve  the  Issue.  Suppose  the 
National  Academy's  study  shows  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  runways  will  do  damage  or 
destroy  the  bird  sanctuary,  as  Is  likely.  At 
that  point,  the  people  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  possibly, 
the  Federal  Government,  are  confronted  with 
a  choice,  a  set  of  value  Judgments:  Do  they 
want  to  Improve  trafBc  at  Kennedy  for  a  few 
years,  or  to  build  a  new  alrix>rt,  or  to  pre- 
serve a  bird  sanctuary  in  the  Bay?  To  these 
questions  the  National  Academy  can  provide 
no  ready  answer.  So  It  Is  with  so  many  ques- 
tions In  this  area.  Objective  scientific  evi- 
dence Is  useful,  but  only  up  to  a  p>olnt.  It 
cannot  give  us  a  ready-made  set  of  values  or 
/  make  for  us  the  critical  decisions  we  must 
make,  and  which  our  values  will  dictate. 

I  believe  that  this  general  principle  ap- 
plies just  as  well  to  that  aspect  of  natural 
history  which  I  dismissed  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks:  the  conversion  of  wilderness. 
It  Is  certain  that  we  cannot  defend  the  con- 
servation of  wilderness  only  In  terms  of 
scientific  value.  There  are  other  values  In- 
volved, humanistic  ones,  which  are  certainly 
as  ImpKjrtant.  and  probably  far  more  Im- 
portant, than  those  based  on  natural  history. 
Only  In  the  past  ten  years  or  so  hrve  we  be- 
come quite  clear  about  the  kind  of  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us.  Not  only  must  we 
use  nature  to  create  environments  that  have 
value  for  biological  man,  but  we  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  another  set  of  values  which  are 
much  more  difficult  to  weigh  but  which  cer- 
tainly are  as  Important  in  human  life,  and 
which  incorporate  an  esthetic,  even  a  subtle 
spiritual  quality. 

Let  me  end  by  not  apologizing  for  taking 
a  purely  anthropomorphic  view  of  the  envi- 
ronmental problem.  I  do  not  need  to  apolo- 
gize because.  In  fact,  for  four  thousand 
years.  In  all  the  temperate  world  in  which 
man  has  lived,  there  Is  not.  figuratively 
speaking,  one  blade  of  grass  which  la  not 
manmade. 


MAYOR  GRIBBS  SUPPORTS   PRESI- 
DENT'S REVENUE-SHARING  PLAN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Roman  S.  Gribbs.  mayor  of  De- 
troit, has  declared  that  he  will  "actively 
and  vigorously  support"  President  Nix- 
on's general  revenue-sharing  plan. 

In  a  statement  delivered  before  the 
Common  Council  of  Detroit  on  Februarv 
23.  1971,  Mayor  Gribbs  said: 

The  proposed  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Is  an  indication  of  the  establishment  of  new- 
national  priorities  and  an  opportunity  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  concept.  For  these  rea- 
sons I   am  supporting  this  proposal. 

Because  he  is  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Action  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  endorsement  of 
Mayor  Gribbs  canies  added  significance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mayor  Gribbs'  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  \n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.^tfment  of  Hon.  Roman  S.  Gribbs. 
Mayor  of  Detroit 

Gentlemen  yesterday  I  began  the  anntial 
series  of  budget  hearings  which  lead  to  the 
pre.sentation  of  the  propo.sed  1971  72  Budget 
to  you  The  mn.st  perplexKig  problem  I  hwe 
faced  as  Mayor  was  evident  throughout  the 
discussions  yesterday  Simply  stated  that 
problem  is  dollars.  How  do  we  get  enough  of 
t^iem,  and  from  where  and  when'  It  is  a 
problem  that  we  will  face  together  in  the 
nexf  few  months. 

Our  5-year  financial  forecast  indicates  that 
Detroit  is  faced  with  a  revenue  shortage  of 
*4.3  million  in  1971-72.  New  revenue  source.^ 
must  be  found  to  provide  that  money.  43 
million  dollar  bills  laid  end  to  end  would 
stretch  some  4,167-miles.  I  am  sure  that  I 
have  traveled  at  least  twice  that  far  in  order 
to  appear  before  stale  and  National  leaders 
to  explain  Detroit's  financial  plight.  You  have 
made  similar  trips  m  order  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  our  problems  and  to  help  generate 
support  for  their  solution. 

The  fiscal  condition  of  Detroit  is  connected 
with  tile  problems  of  other  Michigan  cities 
and  to  urban  area^  across  the  nation.  If  these 
problems  are  to  be  solved  the  solution  must 
come  from  State  Legislatures,  and  especially 
from  Congress  where  a  real  power  of  taxation 
rests. 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  proposals  and 
programs  for  tax  reform  and  revenue  sharing 
which  offer  a  prospect  of  successfully  re- 
.-lolving  our  fiscal  dilemma  We  must  imme- 
diately begin  to  support  tliose  proposal.- 
whlch  have  a  legitimate  chance  for  success 
and  which  logically  address  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  urban  areas 

I  am  here  today  to  inform  you  that  I  will 
actively  and  vigorously  support  the  Presi- 
deii'/s  General  Revenue  .Sihanng  Plan  I  be- 
lieve that  a  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  and  the  Mayor's  Office  w.l!  be  a  val- 
uable tool  in  securing  pa.s.sage  of  this  pro- 
posed program.  I  would  like  to  explain  a 
number  of  logical  and  practical  reasons  for 
supporting  this  program  and  for  initialing 
:his  joint  effort. 

Let  me  begin  by  repeating  some  statistics 
and  information  that  I  am  sure  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  but  which  are  significant  enough 
to  warrant  re-emphasizlng.  .According  to  our 
most  recent  estimates,  Detroit  faces  a  revenue 
gap  of  $43  million  In  1971-72.  'We  have  ex- 
hausted all  local  revenue  sources  and  without 
State  Legislative  approval,  it  will  be  Impossi- 
ble to  significantly  increase  local  financing. 
The  magnitude  of  our  fiscal  problems  is  such 
that  we  cannot  expect  the  State  to  solve  it 
alone.  But.  the  State  of  Michigan  along  with 
the  Federal  Government  can  together  provide 


t!ie  kind  of  revenue  sharing  program  which 
will  be  sufflcient  for  the  task. 

The  Preeldent's  plan  contains  two  basic 
elements.  First,  the  proposal  for  General 
Revenue  Sharing  which  I  vigorously  support 
and  secondly,  the  proposal  for  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  about  which  details  are  not  yet 
available. 

The  main  features  of  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Plan  provides  a  good  foundation  for 
an  equitable  and  effective  program  for  "rev- 
enue return  "  to  State  and  Local  governments 
in  the  future 

This  plan  provides  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  revenue  sharing  will  be  funded  in 
an  amount  equal  to  1.3%  of  the  federal  in- 
dividual income  tax  base.  This  means  tliat 
the  allocation  of  funds  will  automatically 
grow  as  this  base  increases. 

Using  this  formula  the  first  full  year  ap- 
propriation would  be  $5  billion.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  only  $3.75  billion 
will  be  available  in  the  1971-72  fiscal  year 
because  the  plan  will  not  be  operative  before 
October  1,  1971 

Most  importantly,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
this  money  is  not  earmarked  for  any  particu- 
lar program  or  project.  This  means  that  local 
governments  can  use  these  dollars  for  those 
needs  which  have  the  highest  local  priori- 
ties. 

The  only  conditions  which  must  be  met 
in  the  use  of  these  funds  is  that:  current 
state-local  sharing  efforts  must  be  main- 
tained, and  reports  of  expenditures  must  be 
made  in  order  to  prevent  the  discriminatory 
use  of  these  funds. 

Two  criteria  are  used  In  apportioning  the 
shares  allocated  to  each  state.  Population  is 
considered  first.  Then  t^x  efforts  are  eval- 
uated In  order  to  allot  additional  funds  to 
those  states  where  the  maximum  effort  is 
being  made  to  support  expenditures  with 
local  tax  revenues.  Michigan  will  benefit 
from  this  formula  because  our  local  tax  ef- 
fort is  above  the  national  average. 

Under  this  formula,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan would  receive  $229  million  In  the  first 
full  year  of  the  program,  or  almost  $172 
million  In  the  1971-72  fiscal  year.  This  as- 
sumes, of  course,  that  the  state  and  local 
governments  can  agree  on  a  sharing  formal  i 
to  divide  the  full  portion  of  the  federal  fund 
Without  this  formula,  Michigan  would  re- 
ceive only  90';  of  our  federal  allotment.  It 
would  be  totally  inappropriate  to  fall  to  ar- 
rive at  an  equitable  sharing  formula  on  the 
state  level  when  such  a  significant  step  has 
been   taken   by  the  Federal  government. 

Because  we  lack  the  necessary  information, 
it  Is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  revenue 
this  program  will  generate  for  the  City  of 
Detroit.  But  I  am  assuming  that  it  will  be 
large  enough  to  provide  a  significant  initial 
step  toward  alleviating  our  financial  crisis. 

More  importantly  though,  this  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  exemplifies  a 
change  in  direction  by  the  federal  adminis- 
tration. It  means  that  the  problenns  of  Amer- 
ica's urban  areas  are,  at  last,  being  recognized. 
And  it  means  that  a  start  Is  finally  being 
made  to  return  to  urban  areas  the  financial 
resources  they  are  entitled  to,  and  must  have, 
to  solve  their  problems. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  enthusiastically 
supporting  this  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program,  and  will  continue  to  seek  the  sup- 
port of  other  large  city  mayors.  I  think  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  a  first  step  which 
is  long  overdue.  Once  this  program  has  been 
allowed  to  function  for  a  time,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  results  will  answer  the  pres- 
ent critics  of  this  kind  of  approach  to  urban 
finances.  Then  we  will  be  able  to  proceed 
toward  a  goal  of  adequately  funding  all 
phases  of  urt>an  government. 

The  other  portion  of  the  President's  jtfo- 
gram  for  revenue  sharing  is  termed  Special 
Revenue  Sharing.  The  details  of  this  plan  are 
not  fully  formulated  nor  as  readily  available 
as  the  details  of  the  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Plan.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  a  more  de- 
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scriptlve  title  for  this  proposal  would  be 
"Grant  Consolidation  Program"  rather  than 
revenue  sharing.  I  have  some  reservation 
about  this  proposed  program  which  may  be 
understood  better  in  the  context  of  the  fol- 
lowing information  about  the  program. 

The  program  provides  for  appropriations  of 
$11  billion  in  1971-72  for  these  "Consolidated 
Programs."  Of  this  amount,  $10  billion  Is 
obtained  from  already  existing  activities  and 
$1  billion  is  new  money. 

The  process  of  combining  existing  pro- 
grams, their  consolidation  into  a  single  bloc 
grant  mechanism  is  almost  totally  unclear 
at  this  time.  This  lack  of  Information  re- 
quires us  to  be  cautious  In  our  appraisal  of 
the  program.  There  are  too  many  questions 
about  the  level  of  funding,  the  distribution 
mechanism  and  the  possible  restrictions  on 
expendltiires  which  must  be  answered  before 
B  definite  Judgment  can  be  made. 

We  do  not  know  what  existing  categorical 
programs  are  to  be  combined  and  in  many 
instances  we  do  not  know  why  this  'wlU  be 
done. 

Until  we  have  this  information,  we  will  be 
imable  to  determine  whether  Detroit  Is  re- 
ceiving more,  the  same,  or  even  less  funds 
than  we  were  under  the  former,  categorical 
programs. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  size  of  this  plan, 
three  major  federal  programs.  Model  Cities. 
MC-HRD  and  Urban  Renewal,  which  are 
presently  operating  in  Detroit  are  Included 
as  part  of  the  new  consolidated  structure. 

There  is  no  infonnation  about  the  distri- 
bution of  these  funds,  either  the  formula  or 
the  procedure.  This  means  that  we  will  not 
know  what  units  of  government  will  share 
the  funds  and  to  what  extent  that  sharing 
will  be. 

While  General  Revenue  Sharing  Is  sched- 
uled to  start  Octolser  1,  1971,  the  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  Plan  will  not  begin  until 
January  1,  1972.  Such  a  delay  only  intensifies 
the  already  crucial  problems  of  planning  for 
the  activities  of  the  comlg  year.  This  is  espe- 
cially critical  because  of  the  lack  of  details 
concerning  the  program.  This  will  force  action 
without  sufficient  planning  not  only  about 
the  potential  revenue  from  this  program  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  cutbacks  in  existing 
programs. 

There  has  always  been  a  certain  amount 
of  congressional  opposition  to  the  very  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing.  Questions  have  also 
been  raised  about  the  equity  and  effectiveness 
of  the  President's  prop>osals  for  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing.  The  growing  doubt  about  the 
specific  programs  for  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing could,  in  combination  with  the  other 
opposition,  effectively  defeat  all  sharing  pro- 
posals, the  good  and  the  bad. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  comment  on  a 
proposal  offered  by  the  United  Auto  'Workers 
and  others  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
government  should  assume  the  welfare  bur- 
den of  the  states  and  some  cities  rather  than 
engage  in  revenue  sharing. 

I  heartily  agree  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  finance  the  welfare  function. 
I  have  long  held  that  view.  But  I  do  not  see 
it  as  an  alternative  to  revenue  sharing.  The 
two  concepts  are  certainly  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. If  we  allow  attention  to  be  diverted 
to  the  welfare  proposal  or  to  any  of  several 
other  equally  fine  ideas  we  will  be  losing  the 
Impetus  and  the  momentum  that  now  exists. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake.  The  concept  of  General  Revenue 
Sharing  is  a  good  one.  We  must  work  to 
Increase  the  proposed  $5  billion  appropria- 
tion to  at  least  the  $10  bllUon  level  which 
It  is  estimated  Is  required.  Ten  billion  dollars 
Is  the  sum  that  Is  needed  to  effectively  attack 
the  problems  of  modern  urban  life.  But  be- 
cause our  problems  are  such  that  we  need 
$10  billion  nationally,  it  does  not  mean  we 
oppose  the  present  plan  to  fund  at  a  level  of 
»5  billion  per  year.  Perhaps  the  $10  billion 
need  can  be  met  by  coupling  the  General 


Revenue  Sharing  proposal  •with  the  as8\map- 
tion  of  the  welfare  function  by  the  Federal 
government.  The  proposed  General  Revenue 
Sharing  is  an  Indication  of  the  establishment 
of  new  national  priorities  and  an  opp>ortunlty 
to  prove  the  value  of  the  concept.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  supporting  this  proposal. 

I  propose  that  a  coalition  of  Michigan 
Mayors  be  established  to  support  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Proposal.  Support  from 
both  large  and  small  cities  across  the  State 
could  have  a  decisive  effect  on,  at  least,  the 
Michigan  Congressional  delegation. 

I  believe  the  Council  could  provide  valuable 
assistance  in  gaining  what  I  feel  is  critical 
legislation.  By  passage  of  a  resolution  in 
support  of  this  proposal  and  by  exerting  your 
influence  wherever  p>oe8lble,  you  could  be  a 
crttlca'  force  in  obtaining  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing. 


DESIGNATION  OF  LINCOLN  BACK 
COUNTRY  AND  SCAPEGOAT 
MOUNTAIN  AREA  AS  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  £im 
pleased  to  have  received  from  the  Mon- 
tana State  Legislature  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  urging  that 
Congress  approve  Senator  Mansfield's 
and  my  bill  to  designate  as  wilderness 
the  magnificent  Lincoln  Back  Country 
and  Scapegoat  Moimtain  Area. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  the 
nearly  imanimous  support  of  the  people 
of  Montana,  of  their  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  their  State  legislature. 

The  Senate  approved  our  bill,  S.  412, 
in  the  last  Congress  and  Senator  Maits- 
riELD  and  I  hope  for  early  action  by  the 
Senate  as  well  as  by  the  House  In  this 
Congress  on  the  current  bill.  S.  484. 

Other  memorials  which  I  have  re- 
ceived urge  consideration  of  improved 
rules  to  provide  for  reclamation  of  lands 
that  have  been  explored  for  minerals,  a 
hearing  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Finance  Docket  No. 
26486 — abandonment  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  line  between  Roy  Junction 
and  Roy  in  Montana — and  measures  to 
improve  the  aquatic  environment  in  Fort 
Peck  Reservoir  for  the  production  of 
game  fish. 

These  resolutions  all  reflect  Montana's 
needs.  I  hope  they  will  have  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  Montana  Legislature  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Joint  RESOLtmoN 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  Montana  to  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honorable 
Lee  Metcalf,  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Montana;  to  the  Honorable  Richard  Shoup 
and  the  Honorable  John  Melcher,  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Montana,  urg- 
ing that  parts  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Country 
and  Scapegoat  Mountain  area  be  enjoined 
with  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

Whereas,  parts  of  the  Lincoln  'back  country 
and  Scapegoat  Mountain  area  lie  within  the 
national  forest  system  and  are  in  a  natural 
wilderness  condition  at  the  present  time; 
and 

Whereas,  the  area  is  presently  being  heav- 
ily utilized  as  a  natural  recreation  area  for 


horseback  riding,  hiking,  fishing,  hunting, 
camping,  photography,  and  observation  of 
wildlife;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  growing  population  of 
Americans  seeking  high  quality  outdoor  rec-    ' 
reational  opportunities;  and  f 

Whereas,  the  Lincoln  back  country  and 
Scapegoat  Mountain  area  contain  some  of 
the  most  spec'.acular  scenic  and  recreational 
opportunities,  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Slates;  and 

Whereas,  these  outstanding  recreational 
areas,  and  the  wildlife  and  scenic  opportu- 
nities therein  are  of  the  highest  value  in 
attracting  people  to  Montana  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  areas;  and 

Whereas,  Montana  is  one  of  the  few  states 
where  this  type  of  outdoor  recreation  con- 
taining a  complete  wildlife  community  in  its 
natural  environment  can  still  be  enjoyed; 
and 

Whereas,  the  grizzly  bear,  the  majestic  elk. 
the  native  cutthroat  trout,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain goat  and  various  other  species,  some  of 
them  endangered,  abound  In  this  area;  and 

Whereas,  these  areas  should  be  preserved 
and  protected  for  the  enllghtment,  educa- 
tion, and  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana: 

That  the  forty-second  legislative  assembly 
of  the  state  of  Montana  urges  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  the  appropriate 
action  necessary  to  identify  those  parts  of 
the  Lincoln  back  country/Scapegoat  areas 
best  suited  to  optimum  recreational  purposes 
and  Include  them  In  the  National  Wilderness 
System. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation. 


THE  BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
read  a  highly  provocative  article  con- 
cerning the  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. The  article,  entitled  "A  Passive  Bal- 
ance-of-Payments  Strategy  for  the 
United  States,"  authored  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
B.  Krause  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
makes  a  number  of  stimulating  observa- 
tions about  this  situation.  While  I  may 
not  share  all  of  the  positions  taken  in  this 
piece,  certainly  many  of  the  points  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  valid  and  deserving  of 
close  consideration. 

In  arguing  for  a  passive  balance-of- 
payments  policy,  several  benefits  of  such 
a  policy  are  claimed:  such  a  policy  Is  seen 
as  both  more  helpful  than  current  policies 
to  the  performance  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  £dso  sis  improving  the  Interna- 
tional adjustment  mechanism.  The  study 
also  persuasively  argues  against  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  controls  such  as  those  on 
foreign  direct  Investment. 

Such  benefits  could  be  particularly  im- 
portant now.  As  the  study  points  out: 

Relief  from  balance  of  payments  con- 
straints on  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  may 
be  of  partlctilar  Importanoe  for  the  economic 
situation  In  wbiob  the  United  Stutes  now 
finds  Itself — ^underemployed  domestic  re- 
sources combined  with  a  possible  iMJanee  of 
payments  deficit,  a  olasslo  confilct  situation. 

Our  current  balance-of-payments  poli- 
cies certainly  deserve  a  good,  long  look. 
In  an  effort  to  aid  such  analysis,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  published  in  the  Brookings 
Papers  on  Economic  Activity,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A    Passivb    Balancb-of-Patmknts    Stkatect 

roa  THE  United  States 

( By  Lawrence  B.  Krause  • ) 

Wblle  the  International  monetary  system 
Is  constantly  evolving,  most  changes  are  rel- 
atively minor  so  that  certain  period*  of  his- 
tory can  be  characterized  by  a  particular 
monetary  standard.  The  best  description  of 
current  monetary  arrangements  Is  the  dol- 
lar standard.  The  dollar  standard  may  well 
be  the  best  arrangement  for  the  International 
monetary  system  of  today,  but  there  is  little 
reason  to  expect  or  to  desire  it  to  be  main- 
tained Indefinitely  Into  the  future.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  Is  to  examine  the  proper 
balance-of-payments  policy  for  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  the  dollar  stand- 
ard. 

At  the  outset  It  might  be  useful  to  clarify 
what  Is  meant  by  a  U.S.  balance-of -payments 
policy.  A  balance-of -payments  policy  measure 
Is  a  governmental  action  whose  primary  pur- 
pose Is  not  related  to  a  domestic  economic 
need  and  that  would  not  be  undertaken  ex- 
cept for  a  perception  of  a  dlsequlllbrliim  In 
the  balance  of  payments.  This  negative  ap- 
proach to  a  definition  Is  necessary  because  all 
economic  policies  In  one  way  or  another  In- 
fluence the  balance  of  payments;  motivation 
rather  than  consequence  must,  therefore,  be 
the  distinguishing  characteristic.  Thus  the 
1968  tax  surcharge  was  not  a  balance-of - 
payments  policy  by  this  definition  even 
though  It  had  substantial  Impact  on  the  U.S. 
external  position  and  was  even  described  as 
a  btUance-of -payments  measure  by  the  Presi- 
dent.' On  the  other  hand,  the  program  of 
mandatory  controls  on  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment administered  by  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Direct  Investment  (09DI)  Is  a  balance- 
of-payments  measure. 

Not  all  policies  are  easy  to  clsisslfy.  The 
timid  monetary  policy  pursued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  in  the  years  following  the  1960- 
61  recession  may  have  contained  elements  of 
a  balance-of-payments  policy.  However,  one 
can  fully  explain  monetary  conditions  In 
those  yean  In  terms  of  the  inflation-unem- 
ployment prefer«ncea  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  as  revealed  after  the  1B63-M  and 
1957-68  receaaloiu.* 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  consider  more  ex- 
plicitly the  objective  of  UJ3.  balance-of-pay- 
ments policy.  Under  existing  International 
monetary  arrangements,  other  countries  can 
exhaust  their  Intcmatlonal  rssarrea  and 
must,  therefore,  take  policy  aetk>ns  to  avoid 
that  contingency.  All  balance-of-payments 
measures  of  other  coimtrles  can  be  consid- 
ered attempts  to  defend  a  fixed  exchange 
value  of  their  currencies — either  the  existing 
rate  or  a  new  rate.  Canada,  during  both  the 
past  and  current  periods  of  a  fiexlble  ex- 
change rate,  is  an  obvious  exception. 

m  contrast,  the  United  States  cannot  run 
out  of  iBtematlonal  reserves  as  long  as  the 
world  stays  on  the  dollar  standard.  The  dol- 
lar is  the  world's  principal  reserve  currency 
for  other  countries  and  the  United  States 
Itself.  Deficits  on  oflldal  settlements  can  be 
financed  by  Increases  in  U.S.  liabilities  and. 
therefore,  the  finite  size  of  U.S.  reserve  assets 
is  not  an  operative  constraint  on  the  United 
States.  To  be  stire,  at  some  hypothetical  rate 
of  accumulation,  other  countries  will  exer- 
cise their  legal  right  to  convert  their  official 
dollar  holdings  into  gold.  Significant  official 
oonversioas  of  dotlars  to  gold  would  mark  the 
end  of  the  dollar  standard.  The  apocalyptic 
nature  of  dollar-gold  conversions  is  well  un- 
derstood by  indtistrlal  countries  and  this 
knowledge  prevents  large-scale  conversions. 
Flexible  exchange  rates  are  an  altunative  to 
the  dollar  standard  or  any  standard  based  on 
fixed    exchange    rates,    and    their    adoption 
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(even  on  the  crawling  peg-automatic  formula 
basis)  would  end  the  present  arrangement. 
The  tlnlted  States  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
dollar  standard  system,  and  Ite  balance-of- 
payments  objective  Is  to  maintain  the  via- 
bility of  the  system. 

The  dollar  standard  is  quite  different  from 
what  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement  and  in  some  re- 
spects differs  from  the  system  actually  in 
operation  during  much  of  the  postwar  pe- 
riod. The  Bretton  Woods  agreement  viewed 
the  United  States  as  another  country  In  the 
system — different  in  dimensions  but  not  in 
kind.  The  United  States  was  considered  able 
to  control  Its  balance  of  payments  and  was  to 
be  held  accountable  for  it.  The  reserve  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  thought  to 
constrain  U.S.  policy,  either  through  a  loss 
of  reserve  assets  or  through  a  deterioration 
In  the  ratio  of  reserve  assets  to  liquid  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners,  like  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France.  In  the  event  of  a  fundamental 
disequilibrium,  the  dollar  was  expected  to  be 
devalued  or  appreciated.  In  fact,  the  system 
never  worked  in  this  manner  The  problem 
of  recovery  from  World  War  n  proved  too 
great  for  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (IBRD),  and 
the  United  States  stepped  into  the  breach, 
accepting  the  responsibility  for  the  recovery 
of  the  entire  noncommunlst  world.  Even 
after  production  exceeded  prewar  levels  and 
the  recovery  period  per  se  had  ended,  the 
United  States  continued  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  viability  of  the  system  and 
continues  to  do  so.  Thus  despite  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  was  tn  deficit 
for  much  of  the  19506,  the  prevailing  view 
was  that  a  dollar  shortage  was  present  be- 
cause the  system  required  the  dollars  result- 
ing from  the  deficit.  If  the  United  States 
had  been  like  other  countries,  the  balance- 
of-payments  results  would  have  been  inter- 
preted as  a  weakness  requiring  correction. 

Nevertheless,  gold  still  had  an  important 
role  in  the  system.  If  other  countries  on  bal- 
ance accumulated  more  dollars  than  they 
desired,  they  were  expected  to  convert  the 
excess  Into  gold — the  ultimate  reserve  asset 
of  the  system — and  the  U.S.  loss  of  reserve 
assets  would  indicate  to  the  United  States 
the  necessity  of  restraining  the  dollar  out- 
fiow.  TTiere  was  always  some  ambiguity  in 
the  signal  since  actual  gold  conversions  de- 
pended as  much  on  which  countries  were  re- 
serve accumulators — central  banks  had  no- 
ticeably different  reserve  preferences  vis-a- 
vls  gold — as  on  the  aggregate  of  the  outfiow. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  did  r«ep>ond 
to  gold  losses,  both  to  official  and  to  private 
speculators  (following  the  reopening  of  the 
London  gold  market  in  1964).  For  many 
year«  the  system  was  adequate,  as  most  new- 
ly mined  gold  ended  up  in  UjS.  monetary  re- 
serves or  in  the  IMF  as  a  part  of  the  periodic 
quota  increases.  As  long  as  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial and  steady  Increase  in  the  aggregate 
of  monetary  gold,  other  countries  could  ask 
for  and  obtain  gold  conversions  from  the 
United  States  without  weakening  the  sys- 
tem. Even  if  the  United  States  was  a  net 
loser  of  gold,  the  pystem  was  still  viable  be- 
cause U.S.  losses  could  be  recouped  from  in- 
creases In  subsequent  years.  Thus  the  ar- 
rangement could  be  properly  described  as  a 
gold-dollar  standard. 

The  system  was  converted  Into  an  un  • 
hyphenated  dollar  standard  when  gold  no 
longer  could  adequately  perform  its  moi  e- 
tary  role.  If  a  commodity  Is  to  be  useful  as 
money,  its  nonmonetary  value  in  the  ab- 
sence of  monetary  demand  must  be  nil  or  at 
best  u  uch  below  Its  officially  supported  mone- 
tary value.  This  condition  no  longer  exists 
for  gold.  Rising  money  incomes,  new  Indus- 
trial uses  for  gold,  and  the  constant  rise  In 
the  money  costs  of  mining  have  fundamental- 
ly altered  the  private  demand-supply  rela- 
tion so  that  gold  is  no  longer  in  excess  of  pri- 


vate supply  and  has  become  unstable  as 
money.'  This  condition  was  anticipated  by 
private  gold  speculators,  who  through  their 
own  accumulation  of  gold  helped  further  to 
undermine  the  usefulness  of  gold  as  money. 
The  change  took  place  In  the  early  igsoe,  but 
was  not  recognized  until  later  because  of  sub- 
stantial Russian  gold  sales  during  1063-65. 
The  conversion  to  a  pure  dollar  stanc'ird 
evolved  as  the  United  States  became  less  and 
less  willing  to  sell  gold  to  central  banks;  it 
wEis  codified  by  the  Washington  gold  accord 
In  March  1968.  which  set  up  the  two-tier 
gold  market. 

If  the  United  States  is  the  central  country 
in  the  dollar  standard,  what  Is  its  proper 
balance-of-payments  policy  stance  for  pre- 
serving the  system?  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  pursue  a  passive  policy.  By 
this  I  mean  policy  makers  should  refuse  to 
take  any  measure  In  response  to  the  luual 
■signals  of  trouble  from  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments accounts — persistent  change  In  the 
net  reserve  position — but  they  should  display 
a  willingness  to  shore  up  the  system  when  it 
Is  threatened. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  I  wish  to  make 
clear  my  belief  that  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  Its  relative  wealth,  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  real  resources  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  policy  actions  required  to  do  this 
are  straightforward:  appropriations  for  for- 
eign aid  and  a  willingness  to  permit  and  pos- 
sibly even  to  encourage  the  outfiow  of  long- 
term  private  capital.  But  these  are  not  bal- 
ance-of-payments measures. 

TYPES    or    BALANCX-or-PATMENTS    POLICIES 

One  can  view  countries  as  choosing  be- 
tween two  courses  of  action  in  response  to 
balance-of-payments  difficulties,  and  within 
each  of  them,  between  two  major  variants 
of  policy.  They  can  either  adapt  themselves 
to  dlsequlllbrla  or  attempt  to  correct  them. 
If  adaptation  is  chosen,  then  the  country 
can  either  finance  the  disequilibrium  (re- 
duce or  increase  net  international  reserves) 
or  suppress  it,  by  acting  directly  or  indirectly 
on  International  transactions.  If  it  pursues 
suppression,  the  balance-of-payments  bene- 
fits are  not  sustainable  once  the  policy  meas- 
ure Is  relaxed. 

If  correction  is  desired,  then  countries  can 
follow  either  expenditure-reducing  or  ex- 
penditure-switching policies.  Expendtlure-re- 
duclng  policies  require  reduction  of  aggre- 
gate demand  Iselow  full  capacity  levels  and 
the  maintenance  of  this  conditioo  until  com- 
petitive improvement  occurs.  Expenditure- 
switching  policies  require  measures  to  change 
relative  prices  directly  so  that  domestic  re- 
sources are  utilized  rather  than  foreign  re- 
sources.* 

As  with  most  classification  schemes,  the 
distinctions  between  these  courses  are  not 
as  sharp  as  they  may  seem  at  first.  All  bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties  under  fixed  ex- 
change rates  require  some  financing,  because 
time  Is  required  for  corrective  measures  to 
become  effective,  even  If  they  are  begun  im- 
mediately upon  discovery  of  the  problem. 
Thus  only  when  financing  Is  not  associated 
with  any  corrective  measure  Is  the  approach 
adaptive.  TTiere  is  also  some  ambiguity  con- 
cerning measures  to  suppress  dlsequlllbrla. 
Some,  like  temporary  border  charges,  quotas, 
capital  controls,  and  the  like,  are  fairly 
straightforward.  But  another  class  of  meas- 
ures that  act  on  aggregate  demand  to  sup- 
press a  disequilibrium,  like  the  British  "stop- 
go"  policies  of  the  mid-19fl0s.  is  not  easily 
distinguished  from  expenditure-reducing 
corrective  poUciee.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
effect  that  management  of  demand  has  on 
international  comp>etltivene6s  (and  illus- 
trates yet  another  Instance  of  the  way  inter- 
national economics  is  hampered  by  the  In- 
adequacy of  economic  theory — In  this  in- 
stance. Inflation  theory).  In  response  to  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  a  country  might 
reduce  the  level  of  domestic  economic  activ- 
ity   through    monetary    and    fiscal    policies, 
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causing  greater  unemployment  than  It  usu- 
ally considers  desirable.  The  purpose  of  the 
action  would  be  to  reduce  domestic  absorp- 
tion of  tradable  goods  and  services  and  to 
improve  the  international  competitiveness  of 
the  economy  by  reducing  the  rate  of  do- 
mestic price  inflation.  If  it  turns  out  that 
no  competitive  improvement  has  been  ob- 
tained after  domestic  economic  activity  re- 
covers to  a  more  normal  level,  then  the  pol- 
icy has  been  adaptive  rather  than  corrective. 
Indeed,  it  Is  the  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
ing corrective  results  from  expenditure- 
reducing  policies  at  tolerable  costs  that  has 
elevated  expenditure-switching  policies  to 
primary  Importance  throughout  the  postwar 
period.  Without  question,  exchange  rate  ad- 
justments are  the  most  efficient  instrument 
for  effecting  a  policy  of  switching  expendi- 
tures from  abroad  to  home.  To  be  sure, 
exchange  rate  changes  must  be  supported  by 
appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  In 
a  pure  switching  strategy,  however,  these 
measures  are  not  tindertaken  to  change  the 
level  of  domestic  economic  activity,  but  to 
avoid  a  change  resulting  from  the  exchange 
rate  move  Itself.  It  Is  because  exchange 
rate  changes  are  so  important  in  maintaining 
and  restoring  balance-of-payments  equilib- 
rium that  so  much  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  improving  the  mechanism  for  carry- 
ing them  out. 

lATXONALE   rOB,  A   PASSIVX   UJS.    STRATXOT 

A  passive  balance-of-payments  strategy 
would  Involve  only  adaptive  policies  of  the 
financing  variety.  One  may  well  question 
whether  this  is  a  new  strategy  for  the  United 
States  or  why.  If  new,  it  is  appropriate  now. 
While  financing  has  long  played  an  essential 
role  m  the  U.8.  appnwch  to  the  balance  of 
payments,  other  policies — particularly  those 
of  a  deflelt-suppresslng  variety — have  also 
been  very  important.  While  less  emphasis  has 
been  placed  oin  nonflnanclng  policies  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  new  ineas\u-es  of  this 
type  are  still  being  considered. 

In  previous  periods  of  history  when  there 
was  a  well-functioning  international  econ- 
omy with  fixed  exchange  rates,  one  country 
clearly  dominated  the  system.  Outstanding 
examples  are  the  periods  before  1914  when 
the  United  Kingdom  was  dominant  and  after 
World  War  II  when  the  United  States  was 
unchallenged.  The  dominant  country  was 
crucial  to  the  functioning  of  the  system  be- 
cause It  operated  the  adjustment  mechanism 
through  direct  measures.  When  other  coun- 
tries on  balance  were  in  deficit,  it  restored 
equilibrium  in  part  by  forcing  the  deficit 
countries  to  change  their  policies  and  in  part 
by  direct  measures  deliberately  designed  to 
weaken  Its  own  reserve  position,  such  as 
income  transfers  abroad.  When  other  coun- 
tries on  balance  were  In  surplus,  adjust- 
ment was  brought  about  in  p«rt  again  by 
leverage  on  the  policies  of  other  countries 
and  in  part  by  a  deterioration  in  the  Uquldlty 
position  of  the  dominant  country.  The 
United  States  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to 
operate  the  system  in  this  fashion  and  that 
Is  why  a  change  In  strategy  Is  now  required. 

The  weakening  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  other  countries  can  be  attributed  to 
a  number  of  factors.  Probably  in  major  part 
It  Is  due  to  the  natural  catching-up  process 
that  goes  on  in  the  absence  of  caUunitles. 
This  process  may  have  been  accelerated 
somewhat,  however,  by  the  operations  of 
multinational  companies  and  other  develop- 
ments. The  relative  weakening  Is  also  due  to 
the  much  larger  fraction  of  domestic  re- 
^<>urces  devoted  to  unproductive  military  uses 
in  the  United  States.  Among  Industrial  coun- 
triss  the  relationship  between  proportion  of 
income  devoted  to  defense  and  rate  of  per 
c»pita  economic  growth  Is  not  very  strong, 
but  it  is  negative  for  obvious  reasons.  FlnaUy 
the  development  of  exclusive  economic  in- 
stitutions like  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (BBC)  and  the  European  FWe  Trade 


Association  (EFTA)  tends  to  promote  the 
economic  interests  of  member  countries  in 
I>art  at  the  expense  of  nonmembers.  These 
factors  are  in  the  main  not  reversible  and 
it  would  probably  be  undesirable  to  reverse 
them  even  If  It  were  p>osslble  to  do  so. 

A  passive  balance-of-payments  policy 
would  Improve  the  situation  In  two  ways: 
First,  it  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  United 
States  directly  and,  second.  It  would  improve 
the  international  adjustment  mechanism  and 
thus  render  other  countries  less  dependent 
on  the  United  States.  An  enumeration  of  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  policies  that  could  be 
eliminated  with  the  adoption  of  a  passive 
strategy  hints  at  the  possible  cost  savings  to 
the  United  States.  Some  of  these  policies  are 
of  long  standing  and  rather  Innocuous,  like 
the  export  promotion  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  subsldlised 
lending  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  More 
serious,  perhaps,  has  been  the  requirement 
that  U.S.  development  loans  to  less  developed 
countries  be  spent  only  In  the  United 
States — so  called  "tying" — a  practice  that 
sustains  economic  Inefficiency  In  the  United 
States.  The  imposition  of  "addltlonallty  pro- 
visions," which  require  that  aid  funds  be 
not  merely  substitutive  for  nonalded  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States,  has  intensified 
the  Impsust  of  tying.  Some  U.S.  military  ex- 
penditures have  been  directed  to  domestic 
suppliers  even  In  the  face  of  a  50  percent  dif- 
ferentia! in  costs  favoring  foreign  procure- 
ment. This  practice,  for  Instance,  was  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  the  government  between 
$30  million  and  $40  million  In  fiscal  year  1964 
alcne.'  The  generalized  "Buy  America"  pref- 
erences at  all  levels  of  government  are  of  a 
Mmllar,  if  less  extreme,  nature.' 

Since  1963,  the  United  States  has  levied  an 
Interest  equali7:atlon  tax  on  portfolio  invest- 
ment which  discriminates  against  Invest- 
ments in  developed  countries  except  new 
Canadian  issues.  Shortly  thereafter  the  so- 
called  voluntary  program  administered  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  added  to  limit  for- 
eign lending  by  commercial  banks.  At  that 
time  the  companion  voluntary  program  on 
direct  Investment  was  Initiated.  In  1968,  the 
voluntary  program  was  converted  Into  the 
.mandatory  OFDI  program,  with  substantial 
controls  over  the  operations  of  direct  in- 
vestors. 

Even  If  all  of  the  above  policies  and  pro- 
grams were  to  be  abolished,  the  improve- 
ment In  overall  U.S.  economic  performance 
would  be  marginal.  A  further  gain  might 
come  from  improved  management  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  If  decision  makers  did 
not  worry  about  the  balance  of  payments. 
Even  though  no  major  shortcoming  of  de- 
mand management  in  the  United  States 
within  recent  years  can  be  attributed  to  bal- 
ance-of-payments considerations,  some 
minor  Improvements  might  have  been  pos- 
sible In  the  early  1960e. 

Currently  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended a  change  in  corporate  tax  laws  to 
permit  deferral  of  tax  llabUitles  on  export 
.sales.  It  is  also  supporting  on  balance-of- 
payments  grounds  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic commercial  aircraft.  An  even  more  fai-- 
reachlng  proposal,  supposedly  under  con- 
sideration primarily  because  of  its  balance- 
of-payments  effects.  Is  the  conversion  of  the 
corporate  income  tax  and  social  security  tax 
systems  Into  a  value-added  tax  along  Euro- 
pean lines.  All  of  these  proposals  may  have 
some  merit  on  other  grounds,  but  if  they 
were  enacted  for  balance-of-payments  rea- 
sons, then  some  economic  Inefficiency  could 
be  engendered. 

The  second  and  more  Important  rationale 
for  a  passive  balance-of-payments  strategy 
for  the  United  States  Is  the  expected  Im- 
provement in  the  International  adjustment 
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mechanism  that  would  result.  The  most  ef- 
fective Instrument  for  adjustment  (as  dis- 
tinct from  adaptation)  has  been  exchange 
rate  changes,  but  they  have  become  more 
difficult  to  effect  properly  in  recent  years. 
The  freeing  of  capital  movements  from  gov- 
emnvent  restrictions  in  the  1050's,  plus  the 
Increase  In  private  liquid  asset  holdings,  has 
made  currency  speculation  possible,  and 
sometimes  very  rewarding,  for  private  inter- 
ests at  the  expense  of  governments,  when 
they  finally  make  chang^es  in  currency  pari- 
ties. Furthermore,  exchange  rate  changes 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  reflections 
of  falltire  of  economic  policy  rather  than  as 
Instruments  for  achieving  greater  eoonomlc 
efficiency.  As  has  been  widely  recognized,  an 
Improvement  In  the  mechanism  is  required.' 
Clearly  the  mechanism  would  work  better 
if  exchange  rates  were  changed  promptly  In 
response  to  maladjustments;  this  would 
probably  Increase  their  frequency  and  re- 
duce their  average  size. 

A  passive  U.S.  strategy  will  help  improve 
the  mechanism  because  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  be  suppressing  Its  deficit  or 
surplus  and  therefore  will  help  expose  mal- 
adjustments in  the  system  so  that  they  can 
be  more  easUy  corrected  by  others.  Because 
of  the  basic  nature  of  the  dollar  standard, 
the  United  States  cannot  change  the  ex- 
change value  of  Its  currency  and  it  need  not 
do  so  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  United  States  can  change  only  the 
dollar  price  of  gold  and  If  a  return  to  the 
gold-dollar  standard  or  even  to  a  pure  gold 
standard  were  desired,  then  an  Increase  In 
the  price  of  gold  would  be  needed.  But  the 
price  of  gold  and  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  are  logically  distinct  and  should  not 
be  confused.  As  Is  well  known.  In  a  system  at 
N  countries,  only  N — 1  exchange  rates  need 
be  kept  In  equilibrium  for  the  system  as  a 
whole  to  be  In  equilibrium.'  If  all  other  coun- 
tries adjust  their  dollar  exchange  rates,  then 
the  United  States  need  not  exercise  any 
control. 

In  his  paper,  Stephen  Marris  raises  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  United  States  might  Initiate 
a  change  In  exchange  rates  if  it  appears  that 
a  nvmiber  of  Important  countries  ought  to 
appreciate  their  rates  simultaneovisly  against 
the  dollar  (simultaneous  depreciations  have 
not  been  as  much  of  a  problem  In  the  past )  .* 
He  points  out  that  a  single  country  might  be 
reluctant  to  appreciate  against  the  dollar  for 
fear  that  It  might  be  alone  In  correcting  its 
undervaluation  and  thus  that  its  balance-of- 
payments  surplus  might  be  converted  into  a 
deficit  If  it  appreciates  tmilaterally.  Mairis 
argues  that  If  the  U.S.  initiates  the  change, 
then  all  the  surpliu  countries  might  permit 
their  rates  to  appreciate  because  It  would  not 
take  a  positive  action  on  their  part  to  go 
along. 

The  Marris  argument  Is  not  very  convinc- 
ing to  me.  Obviously  the  economic  conse- 
quences wHl  be  much  the  same  no  matter 
who  takes  the  initiative  as  long  as  the  same 
exchange  parity  Is  established.  But  U.S. 
action  destabilizes  reserve  holdings,  since  a 
U.S.  devaluation  Involves  an  Increase  in  the 
price  of  gold,  or  special  drawing  rights 
(SDRs),  or  both.  Furthermore,  as  was  noted 
before,  exchange  rate  adjustments  require 
supporting  monetary  and  fiscal  measures.  The 
countries  Involved  should  be  able  to  pi(A  the 
timing  of  the  rate  change  so  they  can  coordi- 
nate other  policy  actions.  Indeed,  if  countries 
choose  to  adapt  to  disequilibrium  by  financ- 
ing themselves,  that  should  also  be  their 
prerogative.  This  form  of  adaptation,  if  It 
represents  a  long-term,  consistent  pdloy, 
would  impose  no  burden  on  the  system  as  a 
whole  or  on  the  United  States  in  particular, 
if  It  is  following  a  passive  strategy.  If  the  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  is  going  to  be  im- 
proved, governments  will  have  to  get  over 
their  psychological  hangups  about  initiating 
a  change,  although  the  United  States  may 
play  a  useful  role. 
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OPERATING      CHARAfTTESISTICS     OF     THE      SYSTEM 

A  passive  balance-of-payments  strategy 
means  that  In  the  event  of  large  official  settle- 
ment deficits — and  likewise  of  large  sur- 
pluses— the  United  States  would  refrain  from 
any  policy  action.  The  United  States  could 
undertake  special  financing  measures,  and 
even  call  them  mlUtari-  offset  arrangements 
If  that  were  thought  desirable  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  but  they  would  have  no 
economic  significance.  In  reality  the  United 
States  may  not  have  an  alternative  to 
a  passive  strategy  and  the  only  operative 
question  may  be  whether  such  a  strategy  Is 


utilized  to  Its  fullest  advantage.  As  Is  seen 
In  Table  1.  annual  changes  In  the  official 
settlements  balance  since  1064  have  been 
dominated  by  changes  In  the  capital  account, 
primarily  by  fiows  that  are  responsive  to 
shifts  In  monetary  policy.  The  experience  of 
the  United  States  In  recent  years  dictates  that 
the  monetary  Instrument  be  available  for 
domestic  economic  needs  and  not  be  encum- 
bered by  balance-of-payments  conslderatloii.s 
Apart  from  monetary  policy,  anything  that 
might  be  done  to  influence  the  balance  of 
payments  would  be  Inconsequential  Thus  an 
announced  passive  strategy  merely  make.s  a 
virtue  of  a  necessity. 


TABLE  1.     ANNUAL  CHANGES   IN  BALANCES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PAYMENTS.  1960  69 

I  In  millions  ol  dollars| 


Balances 

Annual  changes 

Goods  and 
servicas 

Official 
sartlements 

Goods  and 
services 

Capital 
flows 

Official 
settlements 

Year: 

1960                                .  ... 

5.898 

-3.403 

-1.347 

-2,702 

-2.011 

-1,564 

-1  289 

266 

-3.418 

1.641 

2.708 

i'l89 

-399 
858 

2,374 
-1  171 
-2,447 

-185 
-2,821 

-587 

867' 
-956 

167 
1  927 
1  446 
4  002 
3  499 
7  880 
1.654 

1961 

7  087 

2,056 

19(2                          

6.588 

-  1  355 

1963               

7.546 

691 

1964             

9.920 

447 

1965                  

8  749 

275 

1966          

6.302 

1.555 

1967 

6.117 

-  3  584 

1968                

3.296 

5  059 

1969 

2.709 

1.067 

Source-  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  1969  Business  Statistics  (1970).  p   14   Survey  of  Current 
Business,  Vol.  50  (June  1970  and  August  1970),  pp.  35  and  S3,  respectively 


However,  the  new  virtue  has  concomitant 
obligations.  When  the  United  States  sets  Ita 
domestic  economic  objectives  and  fashions 
Its  policy  Instruments  to  meet  them.  It  must 
keep  the  rest  of  the  world  In  mind.  If  the 
United  States  Is  to  be  the  fixed  point  In  the 
system,  Its  economic  |>erformance  must  be 
reasonably  predictable.  This  means  It  must 
avoid  extremes  of  inflation  and  recession.  To 
reflect  the  interest  of  other  countries  In  U.S. 
economic  policy  decisions,  foreign  govern- 
ments should  have  a  right — Indeed,  an  obll- 
g^aUon — to  state  what  they  believe  are  the 
best  policies  for  achieving  U.S.  goals  as  de- 
termined primarily  by  the  United  States. 
Americans  must  welcome  the  advice  of  other 
countries  both  In  public  and  In  private  and 
some  Institutional  changes  may  be  required 
to  provide  the  proper  forum  for  It.  It  should, 
however,  always  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
beilance  of  payments  Is  not  a  target  of  U.S. 
policy.  Silence  by  other  countries  should  be 
Interpretable  as  assent  to  U.S.  policies. 

The  obligations  of  other  countries  under 
this  system  would  not  be  much  different 
from  what  they  are  today.  First,  governments 
must  recognize  that  their  ability  to  use  mon- 
tary  policy  for  domestic  stabilization  pur- 
poses would  be  greatly  circumscribed.  They 
would  need  to  adapt  their  rate  of  monetary 
expansion  so  that  their  interest  rates  would 
be  compatible  with  those  prevailing  else- 
where, as  determined  primarily  by  U.S.  mon- 
etary conditions.  It  has  to  be  recognized  that 
in  any  system  of  fixed  exchange  rates  with 
freedom  of  private  trade  and  payments,  a 
great  deal  of  monetary  sovereignty  has  al- 
ready necessarily  been  surrendered. ■°  If  In- 
dividual countries  or  groups  of  countries  re- 
quire greater  leeway  for  Independent  use  of 
monetary  InBtruments,  then  some  institu- 
tional changes  in  both  the  structure  of  fi- 
nancial markets  and  their  regulation,  and 
greater  margins  for  fluctuatloiM  in  spot  ex- 
change rates,  are  required.  Secondly,  govern- 
ments shoiUd  be  willing  promptly  to  adjust 
their  exchange  rate  (xtritles  to  balance-of- 
payments  dlsequUlbria.  In  both  an  upward 
and  a  downward  direction.  If  surplus  coun- 
tries choose  to  adapt  rather  than  adjust  to 
undervaluations    of    their    currencies,    they 
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must  be  prepared  to  hold  their  accumulated 
reserves  indefinitely. 

What  other  countries  can  expect  is  that 
the  United  States  will  not  suppress  Its 
balance-of-payments  dlsequUlbria  as  It  does 
now.  They  would  also  be  HI  advised  to  try  to 
suppress  their  own  dlsequUlbria.  for  such  at- 
tempts are  either  Ineffective  or  terribly  ex- 
pensive. 

IMPROVING    THE    ADJfSTMENT     MECHANISM 

While  following  a  passive  balance-of-pay- 
ments strategy  itself  the  United  States  has 
an  obligation,  beyond  accepting  policy  ad- 
vice from  other  countries,  to  do  what  It  can 
to  improve  the  adjustment  mechanism  and 
thereby  strengthen  the  system.  The  United 
States  must  indicate  to  other  countries  when 
it  thinks  that  their  exchange  rates  with  the 
dollar  are  becoming  under-  or  overvalued. 
Both  bilateral  channels,  and  multilateral 
channels  like  Working  Party  3  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Co-operation  and  De- 
velopment (OECD),  might  be  utilized.  .'Vs 
the  defenders  of  the  system,  the  United  Siates 
should  Initiate  discussions  of  exchange  rates 
If  others  do  not,  to  ensure  prompt  ittentk)ii 
to  possible  deviations  from  equilibrium. 
Multilateral  discussions  can  provide  the 
catalyst  for  consideration  of.  and  action  on 
simultaneous  appreciations  or  depreciations 
Fear  of  encouraging  speculation,  which  has 
hindered  frank  exchange  rate  discussions  in 
the  past,  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
paralyze  the  system. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  has  an  obli- 
gation to  do  what  It  can  to  obtain  creation 
of  sufficient  SDRa  by  the  IMP  since.  In  my 
view,  all  permanent  Increases  in  reserves 
should  be  through  SDKs.  If  the  United  States 
is  following  a  monetary  policy  suited  to  its 
domestic  needs,  and  other  countries  on 
balance  are  accumulating  dollars  In  official 
holdings  (not  matched  by  U.S.  accumula- 
tions of  SDRs  above  Its  allocated  amounts) . 
then  Insufficient  SDRs  are  t>elng  created  and 
the  United  States  should  press  for  increases 
In  the  allocations.  It  should  urge  a  reduction 
in  SDR  creation  if  dollar  holdings  on  balance 
are  being  reduced.  Sufficient  liquidity  crea- 
tion Is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  viability 
of  the  system  and.  given  its  role,  the  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  in  the  IMF  in  this 
matter.  In  the  absence  of  alternative  criteria. 


revealed  liquidity  desires  can  be  utilized  as 
the  guide  for  "sufflciency.'"  as  described  above 
Third,  the  United  Stales  must  lie  pre- 
pared ui  extreme  .situations  to  take  uni- 
lateral mekisnre.s  to  shore  up  the  system.  Ii 
i.s  easier  to  look  backward  for  illustrations 
than  to  anticipate  what  will  be  required  in 
'iie  future.  The  kind  of  measvires  I  have  In 
mind  Include  the  unusual  loan  made  to  Italy 
during  its  crisis  In  1963-64,  the  closing  of 
the  London  gold  pool  In  March  1968,  and  the 
.January  1968  balance-of-payments  package. 
Including  the  OFDI  program  Itself.  Each  of 
the.se  measures  was  taken  when  the  system 
vias  under  extreme  strain  that  called  for 
forceful  and  immediate  action.  In  all  cases 
subsequent  measures  were  required,  but  re- 
lieving the  crisis  was  of  Immense  importance 
and  best  handled  unilaterally  by  the  United 
States.  In  response  to  a  crisis  In  the  future, 
the  United  States  might  have  to  act  on  inter- 
national reserves  by  buying  or  selling  large 
amounts  of  SDRs  for  doUar.s  or  gold,  or 
conceivably  complete  the  demonetization  of 
gold,  or  conceivably  complete  the  demonetiz- 
ation of  gold  by  refusing  either  to  buy  or 
sell  monetary  gold.  Also,  temporary  direct 
intervention  in  either  current  account  or 
capital  flows  by  the  United  States  might  be 
the  most  effective  Instrument  for  stabilizing 
the  system  Depending  on  the  circumstances, 
the  United  .States  mu.st  be  prepared  unilater- 
ally to  initiate  a  wide  range  of  measures 
for  temporary  relief,  while  forcing  efficiency- 
promoting  criteria  to  operate  In  the  longer 
run 

VIABILITY    OF    A    PASSIVE    STRATEGY 

Once  the  desirability  of  a  passive  balance- 
of-payments  strategy  by  the  United  States 
is  assumed.  Its  viability  becomes  the  ques- 
tion. The  viability  of  any  system  of  fixed 
exchange  rates  depends  on  the  cooperation 
of  all  of  the  large  countries — called  "play- 
ins;  by  the  rules  of  the  game"  in  a  previous 
era.  Such  cooperation  comes  from  a  recogni- 
tion that  every  country  gains  from  the  sta- 
bility of  the  "system.  The  viability  of  the 
dollar  staiadard  similarly  depends  on  a  be- 
lief by  all  countries  that  they  gain  economi- 
cally from  cooperating.  The  United  States 
■Aould.  therefore,  undermine  the  system  If 
Its  actions  and  policies  convinced  other 
countries  that  cooperation  I.s  no  longer  Justi- 
fied. 

Clearly  the  most  important,  and  probably 
the  overriding,  consideration  in  this  regard 
is  the  economic  performance  of  the  United 
States.  Other  countries  will  expect  the 
United  States  to  follow  economic  policies 
encouraging  reasonably  stable  growth  with 
price  behavior  that  mlnlmlze.s  the  number  of 
required  parity  changes  in  the  system.  The 
price  performance  that  fits  this  requirement 
would  be  about  modal  for  the  system:  that 
is.  price  Increases  that  are  neither  the  great- 
e.st  nor  the  least  among  the  major  countries. 
Such  price  performance  Implies  a  diminish- 
ing U.S.  trade  surplus,  but  a  stable  or  grow- 
ing current  account  balance.  Excessive  price 
increases  by  the  United  States  will  force 
other  countries  to  appreciate  their  currencies 
too  frequently  for  the  system  to  maintain  its 
stability  over  time.  Likewise  too  "favorable" 
price  performance  by  the  United  States  will 
force  too  many  devaluations  on  other  coun- 
tries. Exchange  parities  mtist  also  reflect 
differences  in  national  growth  rates  not  com- 
pensated for  by  offsetting  marginal  propensi- 
ties to  Import  and  export;  however.  U.S.  eco- 
nomic behavior  cannot  be  expected  to  pre- 
vent needed  adjustments  of  this  kind.  No 
reasonable  government  can  expect  the  United 
States  to  keep  to  an  average  path  without 
deviation.  Errors  of  forecasting  will  obviously 
be  made  and  mlsjudgments  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  policy  Instruments  cannot  be  avoided.  But 
serious  and  continuing  deviations  will  cause 
difficulties,  particularly  If  they  are  combined 
with  an  official  unwillingness  to  recognize 
problems  that  exist  or  to  consider  foreign 
recommendations  for  U.S.  policy  actions.  If. 
for  Instance,  Europeans  felt  that  the  United 
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states  needed  an  Incomes  policy  to  moderate 
Its  price  Increases  and  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion refused  to  Invoke  one  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  do  little  good,  then  the  system 
would  be  weakened.  As  long  as  policies  sug- 
gested by  foreigners  are  aimed  at  goals  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States,  the  adminis- 
tration should  go  out  of  its  way  to  accept 
them  unless  they  are  plainly  and  strongly 
counterproductive. 

I  think  the  prospects  are  rather  good  for 
the  United  States  to  experience  the  kind  of 
modal  price  performance  required  to  main- 
tain the  viability  of  the  system.  The  United 
States  has  neither  the  large  structural  Im- 
balances of  the  French  and  British  econo- 
mies, which  require  substantial  inflation  for 
full  capeicity  growth,  nor  the  emotional  and 
political  requirement  of  price  stability  that 
prevails  In  Germany,  which  makes  moderate 
Inflation  hard  to  maintain.  The  condition  of 
labor  markets  in  the  United  States  com- 
pared with  those  In  other  advanced  countries 
Is  likely  to  be  favorable  for  relative  price 
stability  In  the  foreseeable  future.  The  nat- 
ural rate  of  Increase  In  the  labor  force  is 
much  larger  in  the  United  States  than  In 
other  countries  except  Canada.  Further- 
more. Americans  tend  to  be  more  mobile  In 
search  of  Job  opportunities  than  Europeans, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  certain  South- 
ern Europeans  who  accept  temporary  work  In 
Germany.  While  the  United  States  has  a 
much  smaller  reservoir  of  mlsallocated  work- 
ers in  agriculture  and  small-scale  retailing  to 
meet  labor  shortages,  it  has  more  excess 
men  In  the  armed  forces  and  more  unem- 
ployed who  can  be  attracted  to  Job  opportu- 
nities wlh  relatively  little  inflation.  Even  if 
there  has  been  an  outward  shift  In  the  U.S 
Phillips  curve  In  recent  years,  the  phenom- 
enon has  been  quite  general  among  ad- 
vanced countries,  and  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  United  States 
has  changed  The  United  States  has  had  on 
average  about  the  right  amount  of  price  in- 
flation during  the  1960s — a  bit  too  little  In 
the  early  years,  and  a  bit  too  much  in  the 
later  years.  Both  extremes  might  be  avoided 
during  the  1970s,  thus  maintaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  US  average  relative  to  those  of 
other  countries 

The  viability  of  the  system  might  be  upset 
unnecessarily  by  a  conflict  between  reserve 
assets — namely,  dollars  and  gold.  This  does 
not  mean  a  general  rejection  of  dollars  by 
many  important  countries,  for  that  would  be 
the  last  step  toward  the  termination  of  the 
dollar  standard.  Rather,  I  refer  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  dollar  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  most  desirable  reserve  asset,  but 
gold  is  still  widely  held  by  monetary  au- 
thorities. It  is  conceivable  that  the  two-tier 
gold  market  might  begin  to  crack  if  the 
private  price  stayed  much  above  the  official 
price  and  was  rising.  Under  these  circum- 
stances governments  of  some  small  countries 
might  find  a  method  for  arbitrating  between 
the  official  and  private  markets  without  ex- 
cessive embarrassment.  It  Is  conceivable, 
furthermore,  that  another  de  Gaulle  might 
come  to  power  in  a  major  country  and  see 
tactical  political  advantage  in  converting 
dollars  to  gold.  Neither  of  these  eventualities 
Is  very  likely,  but  either  could  occur,  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  system.  Under  these 
circumstances,  gold  would  have  to  be  com- 
pletely demonetized  with  the  United  States 
switching  Its  obligation  within  the  IMP  to 
SDRs.  Even  without  a  crisis,  the  system 
would  be  strengthened  if  there  were  explicit 
recognition  of  the  eventual  demonetization 
of  gold,  possibly  in  a  unilateral  U.S.  declara- 
tion. 

A  third  route  by  which  the  viability  of 
the  system  could  be  undermined  would  be  a 
political  rejection  of  the  United  States  by 
other  major  countries.  If,  for  Instance,  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  were  so 
abhorrent  to  other  countries  that  thev  no 


longer  wanted  to  be  associated  with  them, 
then  they  might  stop  cooperating  In  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system,  even  though 
they  would  suffer  adverse  economic  conse- 
quences. Large  conversions  of  dollars  Into 
gold  might  not  make  economic  sense  for  a 
country,  but  they  might  silence  the  domestic 
critics  who  question  "paying  for  another 
American  Vietnam."  If  America  were  rejected 
by  its  traditional  allies,  the  demise  of  the 
dollar  standard  would  be  among  the  least  im- 
portant consequences,  but  it  might  well  be 
among  the  flrst. 

COUNTER-STRATEGIES    AVAILABLE    TO    OTHERS 

The  adoption  of  a  passive  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  strategy  would  require  only  uni- 
lateral actions:  a  refusal  to  suppress  dls- 
equUlbria and  a  reversal  of  suppressing 
policies  currently  in  force.  But  suppose 
other  countries  wanted  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  suppress  or  "correct"  its  dis- 
equilibrium, how  might  they  respond?  Some 
options  would  seem  to  be  available.  It  might 
be  best  to  think  In  terms  of  the  current 
situation,  in  which  the  United  States  Is 
believed  to  have  a  "worrisome"  deficit.  Other 
countries,  for  Instance,  might  threaten  to 
install  or  to  relmpose  their  own  (and  prob- 
ably harsher)  restrictions  on  American 
direct  investors  as  the  OFDI  program  is  dis- 
mantled. The  legalities  of  discriminating 
solely  against  American  Investors  might 
cause  some  problems,  but  discrimination  can 
be  carried  out  If  it  Is  sufficiently  desired. 
Some  Europeans  are  honestly  worried  about 
the  strength  of  the  dollar,  but  probably  an 
even  larger  number  are  worried  about  the 
growing  Influence  of  American  business  In 
their  economies  and  would  welcome  an  ex- 
cuse to  restrain  It. 

Unless  other  countries  are  willing  to 
initiate  a  massive  International  economic 
conflict,  attempts  to  restrict  American  direct 
investors  are  highly  unlikely  to  be  very 
successful  either  in  slowing  the  Inflow  of 
"unwanted"  dollars  or  in  limiting  the  scope 
of  American  business  penetration.  Capital 
flows  can  take  many  forms  and  cannot  be 
effectively  prevented  without  complete  ex- 
change controls;  even  their  effectiveness  Is 
doubtful.  The  money  flow  aspect,  therefore, 
can  be  dismissed  out  of  hand.  Many  govern- 
ments can  easily  prevent  new  direct  invest- 
ment, particularly  if  It  Involves  the  purchase 
of  an  existing  enterprise,  but  such  restric- 
tions will  not  achieve  the  desired  results. 
With  the  notable  exception  of  Japan, 
American  firms  are  already  well  established 
within  the  economies  in  which  they  want  lo 
operate. 

Furihermore.  with  the  freeing  of  inter- 
national trade  in  goods,  a  market  can  fre- 
quently be  served  almost  as  easily  from  a 
neighboring  countiy  (or  from  the  United 
States  itself)  as  from  within,  and  thus  the 
restriction  of  new  investment  would  come 
to  nought.  To  affect  the  present  situation 
greatly,  many  countries  In  unison  would 
have  to  roll  back  the  existing  American 
presence:  their  actions  would  have  to  in- 
clude restrictions  on  output,  sales,  and  in- 
\estment  of  flrms  legally  Incorporated  as 
domestic  citizens,  as  well  as  many  new  trade 
barriers.  Reasonable  governments  will  not 
want  to  embark  on  this  course,  for  It  Is  sure 
to  lead  to  the  strongest  retaliation  from  the 
United  States  and  undermine  foreign  invest- 
ment everywhere. 

Alternatively,  other  countries  might 
threaten  to  restrict  their  exports  to  the 
United  States  to  prevent  the  earning  of  un- 
wanted dollars.  The  exports  would  have  to 
be  very  special  Indeed  for  the  United  States 
to  feel  much  deprivation  from  their  absence. 
Furthermore,  the  exporting  Interests  In  the 
restricting  country  will  be  hurt  directly  and 
will  probably  force  a  change  In  government 
policy  long  before  It  forces  the  United  States 
to  consider  suppressing  Its  deficit.  If  coun- 
tries  are   accumulating  unwanted   reserves. 


they  can  make  the  optimum  response  and 
appreciate  their  currencies. 

If  they  are  greatly  dUsatisfled  with  the  U.S. 
strategy,  the  most  likely  response  of  other 
countries  would  be  selective  sniping  at  U.S. 
gold  stock — not  enough  conversions  to 
threaten  the  system,  but  enough  to  get  the 
message  across.  No  doubt  this  would  caiise 
some  uneasiness  at  certain  levels  within  the 
U.S  government,  but  the  anxiety  should  be 
easily  overcome.  To  maintain  confidence,  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  use  its 
reserve  assets  from  time  to  time.  Simple  wel- 
fare considerations  would  suggest  that  the 
United  States  would  gain  from  using  SDRs 
that  pay  low  interest  to  retire  some  dollar 
liabilities  that  pay  higher  Interest.  Further- 
more, the  credibility  of  the  eventual  demon- 
etization of  gold  can  be  established  only 
If  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  reduce  Its 
gold  stock  when  It  can  gain  an  advantage 
from  doing  so.  There  may  be  opportunities 
for  the  United  States  to  retire  dollar  11a- 
bUltles,  which.  If  initiated  by  the  United 
States  itself,  would  enhance  foreign  belief 
m  U.S.  self-confidence  and  thereby  forestall 
sniping  against  the  dollar.  But  if  sniping 
should  start,  the  passive  strategy  requires 
that  the  United  States  not  respond  adversely 
to  small  gold  conversions,  as  sensitivity  to 
losses  can  only  encourage  them. 

The  most  effective  tactic  available  to  other 
countries  to  counter  a  passive  strategy  by 
the  United  States  would  be  an  appeal  to  the 
"better  nature"  of  American  officials.  This 
is  the  strategy  of  negotiating  from  weakness 
frequently  employed  by  friendly  countries 
against  the  United  States.  The  appeal  begins 
with  an  explicit  recognition  that  other  coun- 
tries will  be  forced  to  accede  to  U.S.  desires 
even  if  they  do  not  believe  it  is  In  their  own 
self-interest.  This  is  followed  by  a  "how- 
ever" paragraph:  Doesn't  America  want  to 
pay  her  own  way  in  the  world?  Is  it  really 
fair  for  American  flrms  to  buy  out  European 
business  with  dollars  that  European  central 
banks  are  subsequently  forced  to  hold  agalnat 
their  better  judgment?  Shouldn't  the  United 
States  also  bear  some  of  the  burden  of  ad- 
justment when  it  Is  in  deficit  even  though 
It  bears  less  btirden  than  other  countries? 

Such  an  appeal,  when  skillfully  employed. 
Is  an  effective  strategy  against  the  United 
States.  Americans  have  a  strong  sense  of 
moral  conviction  and  many  officials  have  be- 
lieved in  the  past  that  deficits  are  sinful, 
.\fter  many  years  of  preaching  about  the  need 
to  correct  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit, a  failure  to  do  so  appears  to  reflect  a 
lack  of  American  will.  Furthermore,  the  ap- 
peal is  flattering  to  many  Americans  for  It 
exaggerates  U.S.  power  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  world  economy.  The  vision 
of  the  early  postwar  years  Is  re-created:  If 
the  United  States  can  overcome  a  massive 
surplus,  why  not  a  modest  deficit? 

The  proper  response  by  the  United  States 
to  this  attack  is  to  recognize  the  realities 
of  the  situation  and  to  evaluate  correctly 
its  responsibilities  and  Its  ability  to  meet 
them.  An  American  deficit.  If  It  did  exist,  can 
be  perpetuated  only  If  other  countries  main- 
tain undervalued  currencies  relative  to  the 
dollar.  Unlike  the  United  States,  other  coun- 
tries can  change  their  exchange  rates.  If 
they  want  to  end  a  U.S.  deficit,  they  can  do 
so;  but  If  they  want  to  maintain  under- 
valued currencies,  there  Is  no  effective  US 
policy  to  force  an  end  to  their  surpluses, 
Americans  can  buy  foreign  assets  at  bar- 
gain prices  only  because  of  a  lack  of  competi- 
tion by  foreigners  for  their  own  assets  or 
because  of  undervalued  currencies.  Both  con- 
ditions are  correctable  only  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  United  States  unquestlonablv 
will  bear  a  burden  when  a  deflclt  is  ad-  o 
Justed,  for  Americans  will  be  able  to  absorb 
fewer  real  resources  from  abroad:  only  the 
mechanism  for  effectuating  the  adjustment  is 
in  dispute.  The  real  burden  that  the  United 
States  must  shoulder  should  not  be  confused 
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»lth  the  problem  of  Invoking  the  adjust- 
ment mechanism,  which  does  fall  to  others. 
Finally,  the  United  States  must  recognize  Its 
primary  economic  rcsponalblUty  to  maximize 
the  economic  welfare  of  Its  own  citizens.  It 
cannot  do  this  for  the  entire  world  even 
If  It  wanted  to  try.  If  the  United  States  can 
meet  Its  domestic  needs  while  avoiding  ex- 
tremes of  economic  performance,  then  It  will 
also  serve  the  rest  of  the  world  very  well.  If 
better  economic  policy  will  result  from  a 
passive  balance-of-payments  strategy  by  the 
United  States,  this  strategy  Is  to  be  greatly 
preferred. 

EVOLUTIONART    DEVELOPMENTS    POSSIBLX   IN 
THX   rUTUXX 

Ona  can  speculate  on  how  the  dollar  stand- 
ard might  evolve  in  the  future.  It  oould  be 
replaced  by  a  flexible  exchange  rate  arrange- 
ment as  countries  become  more  expert  at, 
and  comfortable  with,  parity  changes,  but 
this  la  quite  unlikely.  Alternatively,  the  dol- 
lar stand&txl  could  evolve  Into  a  substantially 
different  system  of  fixed  exchange  rates.  The 
passive  strategy,  as  I  envisage  It.  implies  a 
mechanism  for  evolution,  as  all  reserve 
growth  over  time  would  be  provided  by  SDRa; 
this  development  would  soon  lead  to  a  dol- 
lar-SDB  standard.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  Impede  this  development 
since  It  Is  paying  market  rates  of  Interest  on 
Its  official  dollar  llabUitlee  and  Is  thus  not 
earning  any  seigniorage  on  its  own  creation 
of  International  money.  Forced  replacement 
of  dollars  by  SORs  In  reserves  might,  how- 
ever, involve  undue  windfalls  to  the  United 
States. 

As  more  and  more  SDRa  enter  the  system, 
the  IMP  will  have  to  take  a  more  active  role 
In  advising  individual  countries  on  the  man- 
agement of  their  ofQcial  reserves.  This  could 
be  the  mechanism  whereby  the  IMF  evolves 
into  a  real  central  bank,  such  as  discussed 
by  WUllam  MeChesney  Martin.'^  In  time,  the 
management  of  the  IMF  could  become  the 
oontroUers  of  SOR  creation,  reducing  the  role 
of  the  member  countries  to  the  establisbera 
of  guidelines  for  the  IMF's  managing  direc- 
tor. The  IMP  could  also  easily  expand  its  role 
in  the  determination  of  exchange  rates  with- 
in a  system  of  fixed  exchange  rates.  If  its 
studies  Indicated  that  a  currency  was  under- 
or  overvalued,  the  managing  director  at  his 
own  initiative  could  open  discussions  with 
the  oountry  with  the  aim  of  effectuating  a 
p>arlty  change.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  TMT* 
could  exert  some  leverage  by  making  a  parity 
change  a  necessary  condition  for  use  of  Its 
facilities.  Even  further  down  the  rood,  the 
IMP  could  contemplate  open  market  opera- 
tions in  financial  markets  of  member  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  reaching  monetary 
targets  cooperatively  decided  upon.  At  the 
end  of  this  development,  the  world  might 
have  a  pure  SDR  standard. 

Another  line  of  evolution  might  come  in 
Europe  with  the  development  of  monetary 
union  within  the  Eiuropean  Economic  Com- 
munity. While  the  1980  target  date  for  the 
completion  of  monetary  union  seems  totally 
unrealistic,  particularly  If  the  conuaunlty 
expands  to  Include  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  countries,  real  monetary  union 
might  be  possible  at  some  stage.  If  it  should 
come  about,  the  European  currency  would 
be  as  useful  as  the  dollar  for  most  interna- 
tional purposes  and  probably  much  better 
tat  the  Interna ilonal  trade  of  goods.  By  then 
the  EEC  will  probably  account  for  over  60 
percent  of  world  trade  (inclusive  of  Intra- 
communlty  trade) .  While  little  can  be  antic- 
ipated at  this  juncture,  nothing  In  these 
developments  per  se  woxild  adversely  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

coN'CLtrsioN :  thk  xcomomics  and  thk 
pounca 
The   rationale   for   the   adoption   by   the 
United  States  of  a  passive  balance-of-pay- 
ments strategy  rests  on  two  main  economic 
argiunenU:   It  would  lead  directly  and  in- 


directly to  somewhat  better  economic  per- 
formance for  the  United  States  and  it  would 
help  improve  the  International  adjustment 
mechanism.  Relief  from  balance-of-pay- 
ments constraints  on  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  may  be  of  particular  importance  for 
the  economic  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  now  finds  Itself — underemployed  do- 
mestic resources  combined  with  a  possible 
balance-of-payraents  deficit,  a  classic  con- 
flict situation.  Policy  makers  In  the  United 
States  should  design  meftbures  to  meet  Us 
domestic  needs — a  very  ulfflcult  task  In  It- 
self— and  let  other  c(  uutrles  control  the 
International  consequences.  The  interna- 
tional adjustment  mechanism  itself  will  be 
strengthened  If  the  United  States  ceases  Its 
attempts  to  suppress  Its  deficit,  attempts 
that  In  any  event  are  ineffective.  The  mech- 
anism will  be  Improved  If  the  obligation  to 
act  is  placed  on  those  who  have  effective 
policy  Instruments  at  their  disposal. 

Some  Americans  are  reluctant  to  endorse 
explicitly  a  passive  balance-of-payments 
strategy  or  even  to  recognize  the  realities  of 
the  dollar  standard.  Their  argument,  based 
on  political  considerations,  is  that  the 
United  States  would  appear  arrogant,  ir- 
responsible, and  unconcerned  about  other 
countries  If  It  took  such  a  stand.  It  might 
anger  our  European  friends,  some  of  whom 
still  cherish  the  m.vth  that  the  international 
monetary  system  is  or  should  be  lllce  the 
original  Bretton  Woods  conception. 

The  concept  of  a  passive  balance-of-pay- 
ments strategy  did  not  grow  out  of  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  United  States,  but  out  of  the 
recognition  of  its  relative  weakness.  The 
mechanism  essentially  tries  to  match  obliga- 
tions with  ability  to  act.  It  would  appear 
suppressing  a  balance-of-payments  deficit 
would  be  the  irresponsible  act,  and  exposing 
It  the  first  Important  step  toward  correction. 
The  United  States  does  care  about  other 
countries;  the  totality  of  its  policies  amply 
demonstrates  this  truth.  But  It  cannot  let 
concern  over  foreign  feelings  prevent  ef- 
fective action  that  is  generally  desirable 

The  difficulty  Involved  In  making  the  pas- 
sive strategy  understood  and  acceptable  to 
other  countries  can,  perhaps,  be  moderated 
by  stressing  the  positive  political  gains  to 
be  expected  from  It.  The  United  States  need 
no  longer  subject  less  developed  countries 
to  aid-tying  agreements.  Aid  tying,  par- 
ticularly with  addltlonaUty  requirements.  In- 
volves the  United  States  very  deeply  In  the 
economic  planning  of  aid  recipients — to 
benefit  Itself,  not  the  recipients.  The  demise 
of  this  destructive  practice  will  Improve  in- 
ternational relations.  Furthermore,  U.8.  se- 
curity commitments  abroad  have  been  sub- 
jected to  balance-of-payments  constraints, 
particularly  in  Europe.  While  all  defense  ex- 
penditures should  be  subjected  to  the  cost- 
benefit  analysis  of  the  budget  process,  they 
should  not  be  judged  In  terms  of  their  bal- 
ance-of-payments Impact  A  passive  strategy 
would  bring  this  desired  principle  closer  to 
reality  and  thus  would  improve  political 
relations  with  European  governments.  No 
doubt  other  political  gains  would  also  fol- 
low, and,  therefore,  general  acceptance  of 
the  policy  may  not  be  as  difficult  to  achieve 
as  it  first  appears. 

FOOTNOTXa 

*I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  com- 
ments of  Walter  Salant  on  an  earlier  draft  of 
ihls  paper. 
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ALASKA   NATIVE   CLAIMS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
distinguished  constituents  is  Miss  Angle 
Debo  of  Marshall.  Okla.  Miss  Debo,  who 
is  a  very  young  octogenarian,  is  a  highly 
respected  historian  of  American  Indian 
affairs  and  the  author  of  "A  History  of 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States,"  pub- 
lished last  year  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  Miss  Debo  has  won 
wide  acclaim  for  her  fine  book,  and  her 
voice  is  especially  to  be  respected  as  we 
turn  our  attention  to  Alaskan  Native 
land  claims  settlement  legislation. 

Miss  Debo  is  a  strong  advocate  of  a 
just  and  generous  settlement  of  Alaskan 
Native  claims — a  settlement  which  rec- 
ognizes the  fundamental  property  rights 
of  the  Natives  in  Alaskan  land,  and  as- 
sures them  not  only  generous  compensa- 
tion for  lands  surrendered  but  an  ade- 
quate land  base  for  their  future  as  proud 
and  self-reliant  Americans. 

In  this  cormectlon,  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  a  statement  submitted 
last  fall  by  Miss  Debo  in  response  to  Sen- 
ate passage  of  S.  1830.  which  has  been 
Introduced  as  S.  35  in  this  Congress,  and 
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which  several  Senators  and  1  hope  to  im- 
prove very  substantially. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Miss  Debo's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

concebning  the  alaska  native  claims 

Settlement  Act  of  1970 

(Statement  of  Dr.  Angle  Debo) 

In  my  study  of  Indian  history  I  have  found 
au  invariable  pattern.  ( 1 )  Take  away  the 
Indians'  land,  sometimes  even  paying  them 
for  it,  but  destroying  their  economic  case. 
(2 1  Place  their  diminished  property  under 
Government  control  rather  than  their  own 
collective  management — i.e  paternalism.  (3) 
Set  a  date  for  dividing  their  prcpirty  Into 
Individual  shares — and  subsequent  loss  and 
impoverishment.  (4)  "Termination.  '  This  is 
the  last  blow.  The  Indians  of  the  Lower  48 
know  what  this  means. 

I  had  hnpod  history  would  not  repeat  itself 
With  th»  natives  of  Alaska,  but  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  Is  an  exact  recapitulation  of 
thrse  three  ;ind  a  half  centuries  of  explolta- 
i.on  o!'  blundering.  (1)  These  natives  sup- 
port themselves  mainly  by  subsistence  bunt- 
ing, uslns  eighty  million  acres  of  land.  (It 
take.'  a  lot  of  tundra  to  feed  a  caribou.) 
They  are  asking  title  to  forty  million,  an 
absolute  minimum,  about  one-tenth  of  the 
state  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  population. 
The  Senate  bill  cuts  this  amount  to  about 
ten  million.  This  simply  will  not  support 
them  Why  do  they  not  find  Jobs  In  Indus- 
try? Perhaps  they  will  some  day,  but  the  Jobs 
are  not  available  now.  (2)  The  Senate  bill  Is 
said  to  be  "generous"  in  Its  payment  for  the 
land  taken  away  from  the  natives.  But  who 
Implements  it?  An  appointed  Commission 
with  a  majority  of  non-native  members. 
"Father  knows  best."  (3)  After  fifteen  years 
this  corporate  property  will  be  divided  Into 
Individual  shares  subject  to  sale.  Why  would 
they  sell?  To  keep  from  starving,  stripped  of 
their  land  base.  We  have  seen  this  happen, 
tribe  after  tribe.  In  the  Lower  48.  (Inciden- 
tally, how  long  would  our  collective  prop- 
erty— national,  state,  local — remain  Intact  If 
any  citizen  could  claim  his  share  and  dis- 
pose of  It?)  (4)  "Termination,"  after  five 
years.  Then  comes  the  relief  and  welfare 
burden.  After  we  have  Impoverished  a  people. 
we  do  not  let  them  starve. 

Why  repeat  this  tragic  cycle?  We  have  a 
new  chance  to  do  It  right.  But  the  onlv  hope 
lies  with  the  next  Congress,  which  may  come 
up  with  a  better  bill. 


EUROPEAN  SECURITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
spent  2  days  at  the  Eighth  International 
Wehrkunde  Conference  on  European  Se- 
curity. This  is  an  armual  meeting  of  men 
interested  In  the  immense  problems 
posed  by  East-West  confrontation  in 
Europe.  Since  this  Is  not  an  official 
NATO  meeting,  these  men  are  free  to 
express  their  own  opinions  about  how 
to  best  insure  our  collective  security. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  two  papers 
that  I  feel  are  particularly  useful  to 
students  of  European  security.  The  first 
by  Lord  Balnlel  Is  titled  "European  De- 
fence and  European  Security";  the  sec- 
ond, by  Dr.  Manfred  Worner,  is  entitled 
"Strategic  Balance  and  the  Alliance." 
They  are  both  helpful  in  understanding 
the  European  point  of  view  on  our  com- 
mon problem,  a  point  of  view  that  Is  In 
many  cases  similar  to  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  Lord  Balnlel 


and  Dr.  Worner  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  oWcction,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  p;  inted  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
8th  International   ./ehrkunde  Encounter. 

European     Defence    and     European     Se- 

cuRrrY 

(By  Lord  Balnlel) 

IKX  CBAMGIMC   V/ORIM 

No  one  can  consider  the  question  of  Euro- 
pean security  and  European  defence  without 
taking  account  of  three  Important  ways  In 
which  the  world  has  changed  over  the  last 
few  years. 

In  the  first  place,  the  days  when  the 
North  Atlantic  AlUance  posessed  overwhelm- 
ing nuclear  superiority  have  passed. 

Immedlatley  after  the  second  world  war, 
and  throughout  the  1960'8.  NATO  could  rely 
upon  the  fact  that  the  strategic  nuclear 
might  of  the  United  States  was  so  immense- 
ly superior  to  anything  possessed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  that  by  itaeU  it  constituted 
a  fully  credible  deterrent  to  any  adventure  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case  and  the  advent  of  an  era  of  nuclear 
parity  presents  the  West  with  a  series  of 
probleme  different  from  those  faced  In  the 
past. 

Second,  the  peoples  of  the  west  feel  a 
growing  atmosphere  of  detente.  The  years 
immediately  foUowlng  the  second  world  war 
are  forgotten — or  were  never  known — by  a 
large  part  of  the  eleotorates  of  the  western 
countries.  Many  peoples  nowadays  regard 
the  threat  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  uiu«al — 
and  this  feeling  Is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  east  and  west  are  seen  to  be  negotia- 
ting or  talking  openly  about  many  matters 
in  a  way  which  seems  to  Indicate  a  relaxation 
of  tension.  The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
talks,  the  idea  of  mutual  and  balanced  forced 
reductions,  the  Ostpolltik.  proposals  for  a 
European  Security  Conference — all  these  add 
to  the  general  air  of  detente.  And  this  feel- 
ing is  reinforced  by  the  ever  increasing  pres- 
sures upMDn  governments  in  the  West  to  in- 
crease their  spending  on  social  services  and 
correspondingly  to  reduce  defence  expendi- 
ture. 

Finally  there  Is  the  prospective  enlarge- 
ment of  the  European  Economic  Community 
and,  in  particular,  the  accession  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  This  will  give  added  Impetus 
to  cooperation  in  many  spheres,  not  least  In 
defence,  and  is  likely  to  encourage  closer 
political  and  defence  cooperation  In  the 
same  way  as  it  will  clearly  Increase  coopera- 
tion in  the  economic  sphere.  As  the  economic 
union  of  Western  Europe  beocnnes  a  reality, 
it  Is  bound  to  point  the  way  towards  po- 
litical and  defence  union  in  the  longer  term 
and  to  have  immediate  effects  upon  day  to 
day  defence  cooperation  In  the  shorter  term. 

All  three  of  these  factors  are  relatively 
new.  Together  they  present  a  backcloth  to 
the  problems  of  European  defence  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  existed  ten  jrears 
ago.  It  Is  this  new  backcloth  that  we  must 
use  for  considering  European  defence  for  the 
next  decade  at  least. 

STABTTNG   POINT  VOB  LOOKDfO    AT  TBX 
CRANOIItO  WORLD 

The  days  when  individual  European  coun- 
tries could  defend  themselves  against  all 
comers  have  long  since  passed — If  tbey  ever 
existed.  No  single  ocmntry  In  Buroi>e  can  hope 
to  be  able  to  defend  hnaeU  alone  In  the 
modem  world  of  the  Super  power.  Quite  apart 
from  the  degree  of  economic  saerlfloe  that 
nations  are  prepared  to  tindertake  In  peace- 
time, no  cotintry  In  Europe  has  the  men  or 
the  money  which  would  be  needed  to  produce 
even  the  resemblance  of  self  defense  agftlnst 
a  Super  power.  Suropean  nations  can  only 
hope  to  achieve  security  through  a  Joint  ef- 
fort— as  members  of  an  ATllimoe  such  as 
NATO — where  their  combined  efforts  can  en- 


able them  to  live  In  a  world  of  super  power 
without  either  becoming  satellites  or  lapsing 
into  an  Insecure  neutrality. 

And  although  there  Is  In  some  circles  a 
tendency  to  disregard  or  even  to  denigrate 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation,  this 
Is  the  Alliance  which  exists  today  and  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  Western  European 
nations  belong.  Moreover,  it  has  existed  for 
twenty  one  years  and  has  In  that  time  suc- 
cessfully provided  security  for  Western  Su- 
rope.  21  years  ago  not  everyone  would  have 
wagered  on  that.  WhM  Is  more,  NATO  has 
just  enjoyed  what  In  many  respects  has  been 
one  of  its  most  successful  yean  for  a  long 
whUe. 

Most  of  the  year  has  been  tpant  carrying 
out.  against  a  very  tight  timetable,  the  Study 
of  Alliance  Defense  Problems  for  the  lB70s — 
known  In  I'fATO  as  AD70.  This  Study  really 
stemmed  from  President  Nixon's  Statement 
on  Foreign  Policy  to  Congress  In  Febroary  of 
last  year.  In  that  Statement  be  urged  tiuA 
the  time  had  come  "to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  our  strategy  for  the  defence  of  west- 
em  Europe  Including  a  full  and  candid  ex- 
change with  our  Allies"  and  be  went  on  to 
list  some  of  the  matters  that  needed  study: 
the  threat,  a  realistic  analysis  of  NATO's  oon- 
ventlonal  capability,  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  so  on.  This  was  promptly 
taken  up  by  NATO,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
AD70  study  was  completed  in  time  for  the 
NATO  Ministerial  meetings  in  December  1970. 
As  followers  of  these  events  will  know,  there 
was  a  long  communique  giving  the  gist  OX 
this  very  comprehensive  report. 

Another  question  which  President  Nixon's 
Statement  highlighted  was  that  of  the  rela- 
tive shares  of  the  cost  of  NATO  defence  bome 
by  the  partners  on  the  two  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic: "A  more  balanced  association  and  a 
more  genuine  partnerahlp  are  In  Amerloa's 
Interest.  As  this  process  advances,  the  bal- 
ance of  burdens  and  responsibilities  must 
gradually  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  eooncunle 
and  political  realities  of  Etiropecm  progress". 

These  remarks  placed  new  emphasis  on  an 
old  problem  and  gave  rise  to  the  so  called 
"Burden  sharing"  exercise  which  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  Eurogroup  of  NATO  coun- 
tries. In  many  ways  this  was  the  real  bap- 
tism of  fire  for  the  Xorogroup.  It  ended  suc- 
cessfully, in  December  1070,  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  European  Defense  Im- 
provement Programme  (EDIP).  Ilils  pro- 
gramme is  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Improve- 
ments to  national  forces  declared  to  NATO 
and  an  increased  contribution  to  NATO  in- 
frastructure funds  to  enable  two  Important 
NATO  defense  projects — ^tbe  NATO  Integrated 
Communications  System  and  the  aircraft 
shelter  programme — to  be  speeded  up.  Al- 
together it  Is  reckoned  that  EDIP  will  cost 
about  1  billion  over  the  next  5  years  alone. 
Along  with  the  announcement  of  AD70'8 
conclusions  and  the  European  Defense  Im- 
provement programme  came  the  annotmce- 
ment  by  the  US  Administration  that  "given  a 
similar  approach  by  the  other  Allies,  the 
United  States  would  maintain  and  Improve 
Its  own  forces  In  Europe  and  would  not  re- 
duce them  except  in  the  context  of  reciprocal 
Bast-West  action".  This  was  a  welcome  and 
Important  pledge  by  the  US.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  closely  related 
to  reciprocal  aotlon  by  Europe  and  therefore 
depends  greatly  on  EDIP  and  further  action 
of  a  similar  kind:  I  shall  rettim  to  this  point 
below.  But  it  has  brought  to  an  end — at  least 
for  the  time  being — continuing  speculation 
that  large  scale  US  troop  withdrawals  were 
Imminent.  It  was  a  courageous  act  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  the  face  of  Congressional  pres- 
sure  for  reduction  of  the  US  contribution  and 
It  has  bought  valuable  time  for  Europe. 

Finally,  along  with  these  successes,  we  have 
seen  the  first  fruits  of  the  Oerman  Ostpolltik 
In  the  form  of  the  RentmelAtlon  of  Force 
Agreement  and  the  German/Polish  Treaty. 

So  It  was  a  good  year  for  NATO:  AD70,  the 
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European  Defence  Improvement  Programme, 

the  US  guarantee  on  force  levels  In  Europe, 
the  first  successes  of  the  Ostpolltlk.  What 
then  is  there  to  worry  about  In  European  De- 
fence? The  most  obvious  cause  for  worry  is 
the  temptation  to  sit  back  and  bask  in  com- 
placent self  satisfaction.  Although  NATO  haa 
kept  Europe  secure  for  21  years  and  has  Just 
had  one  of  Its  best  years  for  a  long  time,  it 
is  not  a  time  for  complacency.  In  this  era  of 
nuclear  parity,  the  Alliance  faces  what  may 
prove  to  be  Its  most  critical  test  yet. 

NUdXAB  PAKITY   AND  rrS   IMPLICATIONS 

Nuclear  parity  between  the  US  and  the 
USSR  now  exlats,  in  the  sense  that  both  the 
US  and  the  USSR  possess  an  assured  second 
strike  destructive  capability.  The  west  can 
no  longer  rely  on  the  threat  of  massive 
nuclear  retaliation  against  each  and  every 
aggressive  act  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  we 
could — or  so  it  was  generally  believed — during 
the  1960s. 

The  old  strategy  of  the  tripwire  is  now  so 
dlscre<llted — because  so  incredible — that  It 
has  ceased  to  be  an  option  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. No  sane  politician  could  ever 
undertake  to  agree  to  a  full  scale  nuclear  re- 
sponse to  every  Incursion;  and  no  one  would 
believe  him  If  he  did.  As  a  result  there  is  at 
present  no  real  alternative  to  NATO's  cur- 
rent strategy  of  flexibility  in  response  which 
envisages  the  Alliance  taking  from  its  com- 
prehensive armoury  the  appropriate  weapons 
and  capability  needed  to  meet  an  Incursion 
of  any  kind. 

Nuclear  weapons  form  an  essential  part  of 
our  system  of  deterrence  and  defence  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  use  them  if  necessary.  But 
in  present  circumstances  conventional  forces 
have  a  much  more  Important  role  than  they 
had  under  the  tripwire  strategy.  They  must 
be  able  to  defeat  any  minor  probe  or  inva- 
sion, perhaps  designed  to  test  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Alliance,  anywhere  in  the  NATO 
area.  They  must  also  be  able  to  cope  for  a 
reasonable  period  with  an  all-out  conven- 
tional assault.  We  could  not  hope  to  defeat 
such  an  assault  If  it  were  maintained,  and  to 
restore  the  previous  position,  wholly  by  con- 
ventional means.  But  we  must  be  strong 
enough  to  show  an  aggressor  that  we  were 
determined  and  able  to  resist  him  no  matter 
the  scale  of  his  attack,  and  to  give  him  time 
to  regain  his  sanity  and  recognise  that  he 
had  miscalculated,  before  the  moment  arose 
at  which  we  had  to  initiate  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  requirements 
of  forward  defence  increase  the  level  of  con- 
ventional forces  that  we  need.  No  matter  at 
which  points  an  aggressor  attacked — and  he 
would  have  the  Initiative  In  choosing  them — 
we  could  not  afford  to  give  up  large  areas  of 
ground.  We  cannot  plan  to  trade  the  terri- 
tory of  NATO  member  countries  for  the  time 
that  we  could  need.  Indeed,  even  If  the  con- 
ventional strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  were 
greatly  reduced,  there  would  still  be  a  mini- 
mum level  of  NATO  forces,  determined  by 
geography,  required  for  forward  defence. 

One  can  argue — and  argue  legitimately— 
that  not  all  of  the  Warsaw  Pact's  enormous 
conventional  capability  Is  pointed  toward 
the  west:  that  much  of  It  is  necessarily  need- 
ed to  maintain  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  and 
that  even  more  of  it  Is  pointed  towards  the 
east.  But  even  when  all  the  discounting  is 
done — and  he  would.  Incidentally,  be  a  brave 
military  planner  who  was  prepared  to  as- 
sume that  the  "Brezhnev  doctrine"  forces 
and  the  non-Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
would  not  take  part  In  any  fighting  against 
the  West — the  conventional  superiority  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  Is  substantial  even  if  It  is 
not  subject  to  precise  quantification.  And  it 
tends  to  grow  rather  than  the  reverse,  for 
while  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  defence 
spending  increases  annually  by  about  6%  in 
real  terms,  NATO  spending  falls — and  the 
number  of  NATO  forces  has  declined  too.  To 


some  extent  this  is  offset  by  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  NATO  weapons  systems — 
but  of  course  the  quality  of  Soviet  systems  is 
not  static. 

The  road  of  precise  comparisons  Is  full  of 
pit  holes  and  I  do  not  prop)Ose  to  try  to 
follow  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  NATO  can 
111  afford  to  see  any  further  diminution  of 
Its  conventional  capability  other  than  In 
the  context  of  mutual  and  balanced  reduc- 
tions. 

It  Ls  not  only  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 
that  Russian  conventional  power  poses  its 
threat.  One  of  the  more  striking  develop- 
ments of  recent  years  has  been  the  Impres- 
sive growth  of  Russian  maritime  power  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  In  the  Atlantic— 
both  within  and  outside  the  NATO  Treaty 
area — as  well  as  further  afield  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Par  East.  At  present,  of 
course,  the  closure  of  the  Suez  canal  inhibits 
Soviet  naval  deployment,  but  if  and  when 
the  caniil  reojjens,  the  situation  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  likely  to  cause  even  more 
uneasiness  I  do  not  believe  that  NATO  can 
afford  to  take  a  complacent  view  of  Soviet 
maritime  expansion  outside  the  NATO  area 
any  more  than  it  can  about  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned with  stability  in  the  world  and  we  are 
all  in  some  degree  defjendent  on  vital  trade 
routes  leading  to  and  from  the  NATO  area 

It  Is  certainly  important  that  NATO 
should  do  all  it  can  to  strengthen  Its  con- 
ventional capability,  and  AD70  has  made  a 
valuable  start  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
deficiencies  which  exist  at  present.  But  say- 
ing what  is  wrong — although  an  imp<5rtant 
Ingredient — Is  n  >t  the  whole  recl{)e  for  put- 
ting the  shortcomings  right.  And  that  Is  the 
important  task  which  now  faces  the  Alliance. 
The  European  Defence  Improvement  Pro- 
gramme is  .1  start.  As  Mr.  Laird  said  at  Brus- 
sels in  December  it  is  ;tn  historic  step  In  the 
lilstory  of  the  Alliance.  But  even  historic 
steps  can  be  small  ones -even  when  tliey 
cost  1  billion — and  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done.  And  it  will  need,  very  largely,  to 
be  done  by  the  European.s.  for  there  can. 
I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  Europe  will  need 
to  take  on  an  ever  Increasing  share  of  the 
burden  of  NATO  defence  in  the  future. 

We  are  all  deeply  appreciative  of  ;lie  Presi- 
dents  pledge  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
current  US  force  capability  in  Europe.  But 
we  cannot  depend  on — or  indeed  reasonably 
expect — U.S.  support  of  this  magnitude  for- 
ever. The  days  of  tlie  late  1940's  and  early 
1950s  when  we  in  Europe  depended  on  the 
US  not  only  lor  our  defense  but  for  our 
economic  survival  as  well  are  now  far  away, 
but  we  liave  been  slow  to  assume  the  defense 
burden  that  our  restored  economic  capability 
would  allow.  At  last.  Europe  has  realized  the 
challenge  and  begun  to  do  something  about 
it.  But  EDIP  is  not  the  end  of  the  road,  only 
the  beginning  of  the  process  whereby  Europe 
must  increasingly  take  on  added  respon.si- 
blllty  for  Western  defense.  The  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  AD70  study 
need  to  be  followed  up  with  vigor  and  a 
sense  of  urgency,  and  we  European  countries 
will  need  to  show  by  deeds  and  mt  Just 
words  that  we  are  in  earnest  about  remedy- 
ing the  deficiencies  in  our  own  defen.se  to 
which  this  study  has  drawn  attention  And 
In  doing  so.  we  must  be  very  clear  in  our 
minds  regarding  the  form  that  our  responsi- 
bilities will  take  in  the  atmosphere  of  detente 
engendered  by  West  Europe's  own  efforts  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  the  countries 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

DETENTE  AND  rrS  IMPLICATIONS 

At  this  point  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
make  my  meaning  quite  clear.  The  British 
Government  shares  fully  in  the  general  and 
genuine  desire  of  the  NATO  countries,  exem- 
plified by  the  Federal  Government's  Ostpoll- 
tik.  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  powers.  Nor  am  I  suggesting 
that  we  should  not  continue  to  look  for  any 


opportunity  for  genuinely  balanced  reduc- 
tions that  will  preserve,  at  a  lower  level  of 
forces,  the  balance  of  security  t>etween  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Any  such  suggestion 
would  be  absurd  NATO  is  a  defensive  alli- 
ance of  peacelovlng  stares  Its  essential  ami 
IS  to  prevent  war.  At  present  it  seeks  to 
achieve  this  through  a  strategy  of  deterrence. 
Bui  we  sliould  naturally  prefer  to  seek  se- 
curity by  more  civilized  means  if  we  felt  it 
safe  to  do  so.  So  an  agreement  with  liie 
Warsaw  Pact  powers  which  allowed  all  of  us 
to  reduce  tlie  level  ol  our  forces  would  repre- 
sent a  large  step  towards  achieving  NATO's 
ultimate  aim.  The  saving  t>f  money  would  be 
alnio.-it  the  least  of  the  rewards.  Obviously 
we  would  all  like  to  spend  less  on  defense 
and  more  on  &.x;ial  programs  which  would 
enable  us  to  eliminate  poverty  and  allow  our 
peoples  to  live  lulier  lives;  and  a  significant 
reduction  of  the  level  at  which  the  East-West 
military  balance  is  now  held  would  help  us 
to  do  this.  But  far  more  important,  a  i;en- 
iiine  and  lasting  relaxation  of  the  tensions 
and  stresses  which  have  distorted  our  lives 
for  the  ijast  quarter  of  a  century  would  rep- 
resent an  aciiievement  of  whlcli  we  could  be 
pr,)ud  and  for  whicli  we  might  even  ask  the 
next  generation  to  be  grateful. 

However,  experience  has  taught  us  that 
in  this  area  it  is  fatal  to  confuse  ends  with 
means.  It  would  be  an  act  at  folly  to  attempt 
to  prove  our  desire  for  peace  by  reducing 
unilaterally  our  capacity  for  self-defense.  We 
are  dealing  with  adversaries  who  see  no  In- 
consistency between  amiable  words  and  hoe- 
tile  actions.  Pour  power  talks  on  Berlin  are 
conducted  to  the  accompaniment  of  harass- 
ment on  the  autobahn.  It  Is  platitudinous 
(Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  It  Is 
incontestably  true)  to  say  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  negotiate  successfully  with  the 
Russians  if  we  first  weaken  ourselves.  It  Is 
equally  true  that  negotiations  without  point, 
purpose  or  prospect  of  success  will  achieve 
nothing  And  it  should  go  without  saying 
that  the  members  of  NATO  must  In  advance 
t^e  clear  in  their  minds,  and  united,  about 
the  outcomes  of  negotiations  that  they  could 
accept  as  being  genuine  moves  toward  peace 
and  toward  greater,  not  less,  security. 

Tliese  are  the  key  considerations  on  which 
NATO  must  base  its  approach  to  the  Issue 
of  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions 
(MBFR) .  Certainly  we  would  be  glad  to  Join 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  in  working 
out  means  of  ensuring  peace  in  Europe.  But 
first  we  need  some  tangible  sign  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  would  enter  these  consultations 
with  the  honest  aim  of  securing  a  peaceful 
solution  of  our  problems. 

While  the  Eastern  bloc  talks  peace  it  de- 
votes a  high  proportion  of  its  resources  to 
widening  its  already  formidable  lead  over 
The  West  in  conventional  armaments  and.  of 
course,  to  catching  up  with  the  United  States 
in  nuclear  armaments — not  to  mention  the 
establishment  of  a  new,  world-wide  and 
truly  formidable  naval  capability.  We  are  en- 
titled to  ask  what  Is  the  purpose  trf  this 
growing  array  of  military  strength. 

MBFR  present  a  problem  of  enormous  diffi- 
culty Ijecause  the  Soviets  start  with  all  the 
advantages  on  their  side;  so  that  almost  any 
proposition  which  Is  compatible  with  the  es- 
sential security  requirements  of  the  West 
almost  inevitably  presents  the  appearance  of 
t>eing  weighted  aglanst  the  East.  For  pre- 
cisely this  reason  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  book  by  making  of- 
fers, or  starting  negotiations,  for  propaganda 
purposes.  That  is  a  game  we  cannot  win,  be- 
cause in  the  free  and  Independent  societies 
of  the  West  we  have  to  take  account  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  do.  If  we  launch 
.some  kind  of  disarmament  campaign  we 
must  be  ready  to  see  It  through  to  the  end. 
Public  opinion,  here  In  W.  Ehirope,  would 
not  countenance  a  cynical  Into  life.  For  my 
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part  I  am  glad  that,  so  far,  NATO  has  shown 
a  firm  disposition  to  be  guided  by  these 
facts  of  life,  awkward  and  unwelcome  as 
some  of  them  may  be;  and  the  signs,  as  I 
read  them,  are  that  we  shall  continue  to 
pursue  our  search  for  peace  along  the  bard 
paths  of  reality,  refusing  to  be  tempted  Into 
easier  roads  that  lead  nowhere. 

E.E.C.    AND    ITS    IMPLICATIONS 

So  far  I  have  painted  a  rather  gloomy — 
though  I  would  prefer  to  say  realistic — pic- 
ture and  I  must  add  a  further  sombre  tint. 
There  is  a  disposition  In  some  quarters  to 
argue  that  while  It  Is  true  that  we  must  aim 
to  maintain  an  effective  military  balance 
with  tlie  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  we  can 
achieve  this  paimessly— that  is,  with  no  in- 
crease in  our  present  defence  efforts — if  only 
we  will  pool  our  resources  and  rationalise 
our  equipment  procurement  programmes. 
We  win  then  reap  the  benefits  of  shared  re- 
search and  development  costs,  and  of  long 
production  runs  of  standardised  equipments. 

I  should  not  like  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
subscribe  fully  to  the  aim  of  moving  towards 
progressive  integration  of  the  defence  efforts 
of  Western  European  nations  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  European  Defence  Community. 
This  must  be  part  of  our  long  term  think- 
ing. Nor  do  I  question  the  undoubted  attrac- 
tions of  integrated  effort.  To  do  so  would 
ignore  everything  that  modern  technology 
and  modern  financial  and  management  tech- 
alques  have  to  teach  us.  But  I  do  beg  leave 
to  doubt  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
3  or  4  years,  this  kind  of  approach  is  going 
to  provide  all  the  answers.  It  Is  easy  to  un- 
derestimate both  the  length  of  the  lead  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  established 
in  conventional  armaments  and  the  obstacles 
that  have  to  be  overcome  before  properly 
integrated  defence  production  programmes 
can  be  established.  Certainly  improvement 
and  rationalisation  in  procurement  and 
logistics  must  be  our  aims  and  we  must  spare 
no  effort  to  surmount  the  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  achievement.  But 
while  schemes  for  rationalising  West  Euro- 
pean defence  are  coming  to  fruition,  there 
will  be  no  effective  substitute  for  improving 
Western  Europe's  present  defence  effort  and 
making  better  use  of  our  defence  resources 
within  the  NATO  framework  that  exists  at 
present 

I  suggest — and  I  imagine  that  this  is  an 
aim  to  which  we  can  all  subscribe — that  the 
ftrst  and  most  obvious  step  towards  strength- 
ening the  defence  of  Western  Europe  Is  to 
work  for  closer  co-operation  between  France 
and  other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. France  Is  indispensable  to  the  de- 
fence of  Western  Europe,  and  with  goodwill 
on  both  sides  I  am  sure  that  some  way  will 
be  found  of  achieving  this.  The  Improved  at- 
mosphere that  we  hope  will  result  from  en- 
largement of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity should  help. 

I  am  not  though  one  of  those  who  believes 
that  enlargement  of  the  EEC  will  lead  auto- 
matically to  the  establishment  of  a  defence 
community.  It  would  certainly  simplify  some 
of  the  problems  which  at  present  bedevil  our 
attempts  at  defence  co-operation.  I  hope  that 
some  useful  progress  In  oo-operatlon  will  be 
possible  quite  rapidly.  However,  I  suspect 
personally  that  the  path  towards  defence 
integration  will  lead  by  way  of  closer  poli- 
tical co-operation.  Establishing  some  Iden- 
tity of  political  alms  and  political  policies 
must,  I  thnk,  come  first.  It  Is  no  use  starting 
at  the  bottom — I.e.,  with  defence  projects — 
and  trying  to  work  upwards.  Pully  effective 
defence  collaboration  must  depend  on  the 
merging  and  harmonlsatlon  of  wider  political 
ahna.  When  that  has  been  achieved  I  think 
we  can  begin  to  talk  reallstlcaUy  In  terms  of 
the  twin  pillars — Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States— which  the  late  President 
Kennedy  saw  as  the  essential  supports  of 
Western  defence. 


CONCLUSION 

In  short,  I  am  saying  that  I  see  no  soft 
options  for  the  Defence  Ministers  of  Western 
Europe  today.  We  shall  get  what  we  are  pre- 
pared to  work  for  and  pay  for.  NATO  must 
continue  to  provide  the  framework  of  se- 
curity for  our  way  of  life.  And  although 
NATO  has  withstood  all  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  the  past  21  years  in  a  way  which 
would  have  seemed  the  height  of  optimism 
back  in  1950,  it  faces  perhaps  Its  severest 
test  today.  The  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have 
achieved  nuclear  parity  while  retaining  a 
formidable  lead  In  conventional  armaments. 
In  the  West  impatience  with  an  apparently 
permanent  state  of  confrontation  and  de- 
mands for  reductions  of  huge  expenditures 
in  armaments  continue  as  strong  as  ever. 

However,  in  the  last  12  months  there  has 
been  heartening  evidence  that  the  Alliance 
is  ready  to  take  the  measure  of  Its  tasks  and 
apply  itself  to  solving  them.  We  have  reached 
agreement  in  the  identification  of  the  major 
deficiencies  In  our  military  forces  and  dis- 
positions; we  have  set  In  train  a  programme 
of  studies  designed  to  rectify  them  so  far 
as  this  Is  feasible  within  our  resources;  we — 
the  Europeans — have  launched  a  defence  im- 
provement programme  involving  substantial 
extra  expenditure  over  the  next  5  years; 
and  we  have  reached  a  cordial  agreement 
with  our  American  friends  that  reciprocity  of 
effort  must  be  the  keynote  for  the  future. 

Our  object  now  must  be  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  complacency  and  im- 
I>etuosity.  We  must  preserve  what  is  good 
In  our  present  European  defence  arrange- 
ments ( where  the  good  already  far  outweighs 
the  bad)  but  be  ready  to  adjust  them  to  the 
evolutionary  changes  which  are  undoubtedly 
going  to  take  place  in  Western  Ehirope  over 
the  next  10  years.  We  must  think  hard  and 
imaginatively  about  the  changes  which  we 
want  to  make  In  NATO  to  reflect  these  wider 
developments;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
grapple  with  the  problems  which  confront 
us  in  the  short  term  and  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  paper. 
Above  all  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  that 
imaginative  Ideas  about  the  future  of  the 
Western  Alliance  are  any  substitute  for  the 
positive  action  that  has  to  be  taken  to  cope 
with  Its  immediate  problems.  As  with  na- 
tional defence  policy,  effective  action  at  the 
international  level  depends  on  striking  the 
right  balance  between  grappling  honestly 
and  realistically  with  present  problems  and 
providing  for  what  Is  foreseeable  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Eighth     International     WEHaKUNDE     En- 
counter, Strategic  Balance  and  Alluncx 
(By  Dr.  Manfred  Worner,  MdB) 

STRATEGIC   BALANCE   AND   THE   ALLIANCE 

in  our  days,  p>eace  depends  on  the  balance 
power.  The  main  future  threat  to  that  bal- 
ance is  going  to  emanate  from  Europe.  New 
technological  advances,  the  conventional  su- 
periority of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  offen- 
sive policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  threaten  that 
balance  and  thus  Jeopardize  peace.  This  sit- 
uation calls  for  Intensified  political  and 
military  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  if  balance  is  to  be  maintained  and 
peace  remain  to  be  ensured.  In  the  present 
situation  It  would.  In  particular  be  Irrespnan- 
slble  to  reduce  the  American  forces  In 
Europe  and  to  diminish  the  defense  burden 
of  the  Western  World.  The  military  efforts 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  acceleration  of 
political,  economic  and  military  integration. 
The  Strategy  of  the  United  States 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  can  be  sub- 
divided Into  three  distinct  phases  of  strate- 
gic planning: 

Prom  1947  to  1959  the  foreign  policy  was 
one  of  the  containment  of  Communism  In 
pursuance  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the 
attempt  at   "roll  back"  envisaged  by  John 


Foster  Dulles  on  the  basis  of  US  nuclear 
monopoly.  Prom  1960  to  1969  US  foreign  pol- 
icy was  characterized  by  the  concept  of  bi- 
polarity  on  the  basis  of  the  nuclear  parity 
between  the  USA  (including  NATO)  and  the 
USSR  (including  the  Warsaw  Pact).  Since 
1969  we  have  been  witnessing  a  reorientation 
of  US  foreign  poUcy  in  the  direction  of 
multl-f>olarity  (in  pursuance  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine)  which  takes  account  of  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  a 
super  power.  Among  the  most  Important  fac- 
tors, which  occasioned  that  reassessment  aX 
American  px>licy  ultimately  leading  to  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  of  July,  1969,  we  must  above 
all  list  the  fcllowing: 

The  absolute  priority  accorded  to  the  pre- 
vention of  war  by  nuclear  deterrence  re- 
stricted America's  freedom  of  action  and  re- 
sulted in  a  clash  of  interests  with  the  Euro- 
pean allies  (the  critical  stage  in  Oerman- 
Amerlcan  relations  from  1961  to  1963  and  the 
crisis  In  the  Franco-American  relations  from 
1961  to  1968),  The  rigid  bipolarlty  of  that 
conception  brought  in  its  train  the  accentu- 
ation of  hegemonlal  structures  within  the 
two  systems  of  alliance  and — by  way  of  re- 
action— a  renewed  emphasis  on  national  in- 
dependence in  France  and  Ronmanla, 

The  Soviet  Union  showed  a  readiness  to 
cooperate  oiily  if  its  agreements  necessitated 
merely  insignificant  concessions  to  the  USA, 
whereas  the  American  compromises  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  her  allies  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  non-proliferation  agreement] . 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  endeavoured 
to  change  the  strategic  situation  in  her  fa- 
vor. Russia  shortened  the  deployment  dis- 
tance by  occupying  Czechoslovakia  and  tries 
to  outfiaok  western  Europe  at  sea. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  can  be  reduced  to  a 
simple  formula:  America  no  longer  wants  to 
be  one  of  two  world  powers  but  merely  one 
among  several.  The  changed  attitude  towards 
international  poUiics  underlying  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  and  the  reassessment  of  the  role 
the  USA  IS  to  play  in  this  world  naturally 
have  a  long-term  bearing  on  the  relationship 
between  the  USA  and  Europe. 

First  of  all,  the  USA  has  the  comprehensive 
desire  for  a  further  diminution  of  the  nu- 
clear risk. 

The  more  tlie  Americans  feel  that  their 
own  territory  is  threatened  by  the  strategic 
arms  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  less  probable 
will  it  be  that  American  nuclear  arms  will 
be  employed  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  The 
nuclear  threshold  in  Europe  is  on  the  rise. 
This  situation  practically  also  entails  a  re- 
duction of  the  conventional  efforts  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  NATO  countries  so  that  the 
resulting  security  gap  might  In  the  long  run 
jeopardize  the  strategy  of  "flexible  response". 

Second,  there  Is  a  growing  tendency  In  the 
USA  to  withdraw  additional  troops  from  Eu- 
rope. It  is  quite  true  that  the  present  Amer- 
ican Administration  has  unequivocally  de- 
clared its  firm  resolve  to  undertake  no  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  US-forces  stationed  in 
Europe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  that  pledge  and  its  fulfillment. 
But  In  my  mind  there  is  equally  no  doubt 
that  the  tremendous  domestic  and  foreign 
burdens  of  the  USA  are  In  the  long  run  more 
likely  to  strengthen  than  to  lessen  the  pres- 
sure of  American  demand  for  a  reduction  of 
US  commitments  in  Europe.  In  view  of  the 
present  state  of  Europe  it  Is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  Europe  Is  willing  and  able  to 
close  the  long-term  security  gap  through  an 
intensification  of  her  defense  efforts. 
The  Strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union 

While  the  world-wide  objective  of  American 
policy  Is  either  disengagement  or  the  preser- 
vation of  the  status  quo  (such  as  In  Europe) , 
the  political  and  military  policy  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  of  a  dynamic  nature  and  alma 
at  changing  the  status  quo.  This  policy  la 
screened  by  written  and  oral  statements  pay- 
ing Up  service  to  detente.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  admitted  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  some 
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Jiuitlfloatlon  to  expect  that  Uie  rexUneas  of 
the  western  demcxsnusles  to  delend  them- 
aelves  and  that  the  cohesion  of  the  AlUanoe 
diminish  at  the  same  rate  as  the  fear  of  ag- 
gression. In  the  last  analysis,  the  so-called 
co-exlatence  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
nothing  but  a  continuation  of  Its  offensive 
policy  by  other  means.  The  opponent's  readi- 
ness to  resist  Is  lulled  while  one's  own  posi- 
tion of  power  Is  syBtemattcally  reinforced 
In  a  double-handed  attempt  to  change  the  In- 
ternational balance  of  power  In  one's  own 
favour. 

The  Idea  of  a  European  Security  Couference 
Is  a  perfect  case  In  point.  It  amovmta  to  a 
large-scale  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
TTnlon  to  replace  the  Suropean  conception  of 
the  West  by  the  Soviet  one,  and  to  supersede 
the  Atlantic  security  system  by  an  exclu- 
sively Eurc^>ean  system  within  which  the  So- 
viet Union  might  perpetuate  its  predomina- 
tion and  even  rise  to  an  unchallenged  hege- 
monlal  position. 

The  Soviet  Union's  endeavour  to  assert  her 
own  European  conception  dates  baciE  to  the 
declaration  presented  by  the  Polish  Foreign 
Minister,  Rapackl,  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  In  December.  1964  and 
which  contained  the  first  plan  for  a  Euro- 
pean conference.  The  first  clear  statement  of 
that  policy  was  found  In  the  declaration  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  on  Europeem  se- 
curity of  July  6,  1968.  It  defined  the  Euro- 
pean conception  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Im- 
posed the  joint  pursuit  of  that  policy  on  all 
esist  European  countries  In  the  following 
terms: 

•Recognition  of  the  territorial  and  politi- 
cal status  quo  in  B^irope,  I.e.  recognition  of 
all  existing  frontiers,  of  the  existence  of  two 
German  States  and  of  the  separate  political 
entity  of  West-Berlin  as  defined  by  Inter- 
national law:  dissolution  of  the  military  al- 
liances In  East  and  West,  or  at  least  dissolu- 
tion of  their  military  organisations;  convoca- 
tion of  a  conference  of  all  States  Interested  In 
the  discussion  and  solution  of  European 
problems." 

The  political  principles  of  this  declaration 
substantially  still  form  the  basis  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  today.  As  evidenced  among 
others  by  its  Berlin  policy,  the  Soviet  Union 
lias  carried  forward  its  diplomatic  offensive 
in  Europe  without  the  least  readiness  to 
compromise  In  practical  Issues.  With  the  aid 
of  the  inexorable  Breshnev  Doctrine  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  her  own  power  system 
air-tight  within.  The  "Policy  of  Delimitation'' 
which  la  at  present  loudly  and  with  growing 
insistence  proclaimed  by  the  propaganda 
machinery  of  the  ODR  is  designed  to  Im- 
munize the  East  German  population  against 
the  undesirable  effects  of  detente  policy. 

The  principal  object  of  Soviet  European 
policy  Is  to  impair  the  cohesion  between  the 
USA  and  Europe,  to  Isolate  the  USA  and — In 
the  long  run — cause  America  to  withdraw 
from  Europe  which  would  then  be  controlled 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  though  Moscow  has  dropped  Its  Ini- 
tial objections  against  the  participation  of 
the  USA  and  Canada  in  the  envisaged  Secu- 
rity Oonferenoe,  It  still  tries  to  persiiade  the 
Europeans  that  the  Security  Conference 
might  present  an  opportunity  to  free  them- 
selves from  American  tutelage.  The  Soviet 
invitation  to  Intensify  the  contacts  and  co- 
operation among  all  European  nations  Is 
the  positive  paraphrase  for  their  intention 
to  sow  discord  between  the  USA  and  Europe. 
"European  security"  In  the  Russian  under- 
standing of  that  term  is  synonymoxis  with  the 
"battle  against  all  outside  Influence  and  In- 
tervention." It  Is  really  quite  remarkable  to 
observe  how  often  the  Soviet  Union  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "Eiiropean  power"  In  Russian 
speeches  and  publications. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  at- 
tempts to  prevent  a  more  comprehensive 
political,  economic  and  military  Integration 


of  the  West.  Among  others  Russia  contraists 
the  strict  prerequisites  for  accession  to  the 
Common  Market  with  the  possibilities  of  Eu- 
rop>eaii  collaboration  without  discrimination. 
The  neutral  nations  are  advised  to  give  pref- 
erence to  the  "energetic  advance  of  economic 
^scientific  and  technological  cooperation  with- 
out discrimination  on  an  all-European  basis" 
rather  than  to  join  the  "jwUtlco-economlc 
bloc  of  the  West."  The  European  Security 
Conference  Is  designed  to  destroy  once  and 
for  all  the  "myth  of  a  threat  from  the  East" 
and  thus  to  eliminate  the  psychological 
motivation  for  the  existing  or  future  union 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  cohesion  of  the 
Alliance.  Nevertheless  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  permit  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence to  prejudice  Russian  preeminence  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  Rus- 
sia regards  the  "unity  and  close  cohesion 
of  the  Socialist  community"  as  a  prerequisite 
for  European  security  and  dStente.  Soviet 
policy  In  reference  to  Germany,  such  as  it 
finds  expression  in  the  Moscow  Agreement 
and  In  the  attitude  towards  Berlin,  fits  most 
anugly  Into  the  overall  conception  of  the 
Russian  diplomatic  offensive  la  Europe. 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  had  in  the  past 
been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  denigrate  and 
thus  Isolate  the  Federal  Republic  among  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe  as  an 
enemy  of  detente  and  the  main  cause  of  ten- 
sion, it  now  uses  its  policy  of  rapproache- 
ment  as  a  means  to  form  closer  ties  with  the 
Federal  Republic  with  a  view  to  Impair  the 
cohesion  of  the  West.  In  doing  so  the  Soviet 
Union  biUlds  on  those  Germans  who  are  still 
fascinated  by  the  vision  that  some  day  the 
Federal  Republic  might  onoe  more  serve  as  a 
bridge  between  East  and  West.  The  Soviet 
Union  moreover  plans  to  set  the  nations  of 
Europe  against  one  another  in  the  course  of 
bilateral  talks  and  negotiations  and  to  Imi- 
tate a  sort  of  race  to  Moscow  In  an  attempt 
to  shift  the  Western  European  nations'  polit- 
ical center  of  gravity  from  the  West  to  the 
East. 

And  finally  Moscow's  f>oUcy  regards  the 
Oerman-Sovlet  agreement  as  a  gateway  to 
Interference  with  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
Federal  Republic.  Today,  already,  those  who 
oppose  the  above  agreement  for  reasons  of 
domestic  ptolicy  are  attacked  as  violators  of 
the  spirit  of  this  Moscow  Treaty. 

The  recognition  of  the  Soviet  posseaslond, 
the  Indirect  confirmatlou  of  the  Soviets' 
hegemonlal  poeltlon  In  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  absence  of  any  equivalent  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  provided  In  the 
Moscow  Agreement  tend  to  strengthen  the 
Russian  position  and  to  shift  the  balance  of 
power. 

The  present  situation  In  Berlin  clearly 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  hopes  of  the 
German  Federal  Qovemment  for  a  real  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
lieve existing  tensions  have  been  deceived. 
Quite  evidently  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  even 
Inollned  to  acknowledge  and  guarantee  the 
present  realities  in  Berlin  Insofar  as  they 
favour  the  West.  Its  declared  Intention  re- 
mains the  establishment  of  an  "independent 
entity  of  West-Berlin"  and  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  the  political  presence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent,  a  process  which  would 
try  up  the  life-blood  of  Berlin.  If  anybody 
anywhere  had  still  needed  proof  that  the 
political  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  by 
no  means  the  status  quo  and  Its  perpetua- 
tion but  that  the  Soviet  Union  regards  the 
recognition  of  the  statxis  quo  merely  as  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  advance  Its  posi- 
tion— well,  that  proof  is  being  furnished  in 
Berlin,  and  no  one  ought  to  delude  himself 
that  Berlin  occasions  fundamental  diver- 
gences or  even  clashes  of  opinion  between 
Ulbricht  and  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin. 

Moscow's  consistent  coupling  of  Its  policy 
towards  Germany  and  Its  plans  for  a  Euro- 
pean Security  ConferezMse  also  emerged  In 


the  combination  of  the  two  Issues  during  the 
Moscow  negotiations.  In  Section  10  of  the 
so-called  "Bahr  Paper "  both  Governments 
welcome  the  plan  for  a  conference  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  consolidation  of  se- 
curity and  cooperation  in  Europe  and  de- 
clare their  intention  to  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  prepare  and  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  conference. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  NATO  reeolutlons 
In  Brussels  of  Deoemtoer,  1970  have  mean- 
while brought  about  a  clarification  of  the 
positions  and  conditions  which  I  deem  both 
necessary  and  useful. 

Over  and  above  the  conditions  listed  In  the 
above  resolutions  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
a  conference  on  Europ>ean  security  will  be 
useful  only,  U  first,  there  are  indications  for 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  SALT,  second.  If 
the  readiness  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  fair 
solution  of  MBFR  seems  reasonably  guaran- 
teed, third,  the  Soviet  Union  shows  her  readi- 
ness to  discuss  the  political  causes  of  existing 
tensions  and  possibilities  for  their  elimina- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  Union  undertakes  purposeful 
efforts  to  build  up  the  strength  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  p>olltlcai  Intentions.  The  con- 
sistent expan^on  of  Soviet  military  power 
bespeaks  the  offensive  objectives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  more  distinctly  than  anything  else. 
Russian  armaments  do  not  aim  at  preserving 
the  status  quo  but  rather  at  advancing  be- 
yond It.  The  Soviet  Union  undertakes  gigantic 
efforts  to  break  the  nuclear  stalemate  and  to 
gain  absolute  nuclear  superiority  as  the 
world's  nuclear  power  No.  1.  The  Intensified 
enlargement  of  Soviet  naval  power,  which 
has  been  observed  In  recent  years,  stands  In 
the  service  of  a  global  naval  strategy  which 
1.S  In  lull  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
worldwide  political  alms. 

A  military  Inventory  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1971  shows  that  the  strategic  Ijal- 
ance  between  East  and  West  still  exists  on  a 
precarious  margin  but  Is  In  extreme  jeopardy. 

In  the  nuclear  area,  the  USSR  quadrupled 
its  megaton  capability  and  quintupled  Its 
carrier  capability  between  1965  and  1970. 
During  the  same  period  the  megaton  capa- 
bility of  the  USA  decreased  by  a  relative  40%. 
The  capability  score  of  IBM's  Is  at  present 
1 .300  to  1 .064  In  favour  of  the  USSR  but  the 
multiple  warheads  make  accurate  compari- 
-son  increasingly  difficult.  The  Polaris  capa- 
bility of  the  USA  will  preserve  nuclear  parity 
for  another  three  or  five  years  at  the  very 
best.  The  U.S.A.  will  not  only  have  to  main- 
tain nuclear  redundancy  like  the  USSR  but 
must  also  enter  the  next  race;  To  Improve  the 
carrier  systems  with  a  view  to  achieve  greater 
target  precision  and  better  penetration  of 
enemy  defense  systems  above  all  through  the 
use  of  multiple  warheads.  The  Soviet  Union 
enjoys  unquestioned  superiority  In  the  field 
of  Intermediate  range  missiles.  It  has  700  of 
them  (630  of  which  are  aimed  at  Europe) 
which  have  great  bearing  on  the  military 
situation  In  Europe  because  NATO  has  noth- 
ing equivalent  to  show  on  the  European 
theater. 

A  second  race  for  strategic  nuclear  su- 
periority will  place  a  huge  financial  burden 
on  NATO  and  above  all  the  USA.  The  United 
States  already  ctirtalled  the  funds  earmarked 
for  conventional  armament  In  1971  In  favor 
of  strategic  armament.  But  the  official  NATO 
Doctrine  of  "flexible  response"  Is  based  on 
conventional  armaments  ever  since  the  USSR 
closed  the  gap  of  strategic  nuclear  capability 
and  forced  NATO  to  give  up  Its  strategy  of 
massive  retaliation. 

Let  me  add  only  a  few  remarks  on  the 
comparison  of  conventional  capabilities  here 
In  Eiu?ope: 

On  the  northern  flank  of  NATO  the  Soviet 
Union  has  In  the  past  few  years  built  up  a 
strong  and  still  growing  military  capability 
on  land,  at  sea  and  In  the  air  which  Is  based 
on  the  pwnlnsula  of  Kola.  I.e.  on  its  own  terri- 
tory.  At  present  the  Soviet  ground  forces 
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and  naval  forces  outniunber  the  NATO  forces 
stationed  In  that  area  while  Russian  air  su- 
periority Is  seven-fold.  That  Is  all  the  more 
remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  Norwegian 
territory  bordering  on  the  Riisslan  frontier 
is  practically  devoid  of  human  habitation  so 
that  the  Norwegian  side  of  the  border  Is 
practically  iinfortlfied. 

Similar  efforts  are  being  undertaken  by  the 
3ovlet  Union,  Poland  and  the  USSR  in  and 
on  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  NATO  fleet  faces  there 
a  naval  superiority  of  more  than  1,000  units, 
from  the  heavy  cruiser  down  to  the  mine- 
layer. If  NATO  simis  up  the  situation  cor- 
rectly we  should  have  to  expect  that  a  con- 
centrated and  combined  action  carried 
through  by  the  army,  navy  and  air  fcM-ce  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  would  result  In  opening  the 
way  out  of  the  Baltic  and  Into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Today,  the  Soviet  Union  is  already 
the  second  largest  naval  power  of  the  world 
and  only  about  one  percent  of  Its  vessels  are 
older  than  20  years. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  too,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  been  able  to  strengthen  its  position 
quite  considerably.  Although  the  6th  U.S. 
Fleet  still  has  the  situation  under  control, 
the  Soviet  array  of  foriy  surface  units  and 
a  doeen  submarines  presents  a  serious 
challenge. 

Central  Europe  presents  a  similar  picture 
(A  strong  Eastern  conventional  superiority: 
the  East  has  three  times  as  many  tanks  and 
twice  as  many  tactical  aircraft  and  divisions 
as  the  West.  NATO  judges  that  the  fire 
powers  and  mobility  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  are  twice  as  great  as  Its  own.  Since 
1966,  the  number  of  Soviet  troops  stationed 
in  the  countries  of  the  East  Bloc  have  In- 
creased by  170,000  men. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  has  asEembled  the  strong- 
est oonventlonal  military  power  known  to 
history. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  forces  facing  the  Federal 
Eepubllc  are  today  stronger  thau  at  any 
other  moment  since  the  end  o£  the  war,  and 
the  exercise  "Companions  at  Arms",  which 
took  place  sons  weeks  ago,  was  the  biggest 
ao  far  undertaken  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  full  Import  of  that  situation  becomes 
clear  only  when  one  considers  that  by  virtue 
of  their  strong  air  and  amplilbian  component, 
of  their  high  degree  of  mobility,  the  existing 
ialra-structure  and  the  logistic  facilities, 
their  training  and  strategic  conception  tlM 
forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  bear  not  a  de- 
fensive but  an  oSexMlve  character,  and  when 
one  moreover  temembftrs  that  the  high  com- 
bat readiness  and  excellent  training  of  those 
units  reduces  the  time  span  In  which  the 
West  can  prepare  Its  defense.  The  total 
strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  exceeds  many 
times  over  the  military  power  necessary  to 
ward  off  a  tkAorctlcal  NATO  attack  against 
the  territory  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  26  >'ears 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II  a  full  SC^^ 
of  Soviet  military  power  Is  Btlll  facing  against 
the  West. 

The  picture  becomes  even  darker  for  NATO 
whan  one  remembers  that  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  earmark  a  steadily  dlmlnlshr 
ing  shar*  of  their  gross  national  Income  for 
defense  purposes.  According  to  the  asoess- 
meats  of  the  NATO  communique  of  Decsm- 
ber.  1970  the  decrease  of  the  defense  expendi- 
ture of  the  European  NATO  member  states 
amountd  to  a  real  47o  from  1A64  to  1968. 
In  contrast  to  these  figures  the  same  com- 
munique evaluates  the  real  annual  increase 
of  the  direct  and  Indirect  defense  expendi- 
ture of  the  Sdvlet  Union  at  an  average  of  6''r 
to  flfj  for  tlie  period  between  1B65  to  1969. 
TMs  means  In  other  words  that  the  NATO 
Alliance  has  In  the  course  of  the  last  years 
engaged  In  a  eontlnuoiie — and,  what  is  more, 
one-sided — pMrooess  of  disarmament  through 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  slackening 
of  Its  defense  efforts.  Expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  on  the  one 
hand — diminution  of  the  defease  efCorts 
In  the  West:  ithen  one  regards  those  con- 


tradictory tendencies  of  armaments  in  East 
and  West  one  will  soon  come  to  see  that  the 
juncture  Is  imminent  at  which  the  only  al- 
ternative remaining  to  the  Alliance  will 
either  be  relinquish  its  strategy  of  deterrence 
or  else  to  intensify  Its  defense  efforts  If  it 
should  prove  Impossible  to  achieve  a  reason- 
able agreement  on  armaments  limitation  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

Even  now  Europe  has  reached  the  lowest 
point  of  conventional  capability  which  still 
furnishes  a  minimum  of  justification  for  our 
conc«ptlon  of  "fiexlble  response."  Therefore,  a 
further  thinnlng-out  of  our  troops  cannot 
be  tolerated  if  we  are  to  preserve  at  least  a 
semblance  of  credibility  for  strategy  of  deter- 
rence. 

But  there  is  still  another  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  comparison  of  the  present 
capabilities  of  the  East  and  the  West.  A  mas- 
sive conventional  attack  against  Europe  can- 
not either  now  or  In  the  f<»eseeat>le  future 
be  warded  off  with  conventional  means  alone. 
Deterrence  In  Europe  la,  therefore,  not  cred- 
ible without  a  nuclear  component.  The  nu- 
clear element  alone  provides  a  chance  for 
defense  at  whatever  level  necessary  and  con- 
fronts an  aggressor  with  an  incalculable  risk. 
The  presence  of  real  nuclear  weapons  In  Eu- 
rope Is,  therefore,  wholly  Indispensable. 

The  two  'above-mentioned  factors  Justify 
the  conclusion — that  for  the  fetreseeable  fu- 
ture— a  defense  of  Europe  and  a  policy  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of-  peace  can  be 
pursued  successfully  only  on  ^Sxe  condition 
that  a  sufficient  presence — and  that  means 
full  present  complement — of  US  forces  with 
nuclear  weapons  is  maintained.  There  is  an 
indissohibte  Connection  between  the  conven- 
tional and  the  nuclear  commitment  of  the 
USA  in  Europe.  A  further  withdrawal  of  US- 
troops  or  the  reduction  of  the  nuclear  com- 
ponent would  Inevitably  have  devastating 
cohftequences  for  the  Alliance  and  would  nec- 
e'ssarily  entatt  a  new  orientation  of  the  for- 
eign pollclefi  of  the  European  States  which 
are-  exposed  to  the  tensions  of  the  confiict 
between  Bast  and  West.  An  active  policy  of 
maintaining  pebce  by  disarmament  can  be 
engaged  In  oAly  as  long  as  there' Is  a  Masen- 
able  balance  of  power.  All  member  states  of 
NATO  must  be  aware  that  the  chances  for 
disarmament — which  are  small  enough  as  It 
Is — diminish  along  with  the  weakening  posi- 
tion of  the  Alliance  and  the  sinking  "ex- 
change value"  of  deterrence. 

As  regards  MBFR.  I  must  call  attention  to 
the  following  problfems:  A  purely  schematic 
reduction  of  troops  expressed  tn  percentages 
would  be  bound  to  endanger  balance  of  dis- 
armament. And  so  NATO  will  have  to  strive 
for  an  arrangement  which  reduces  acrma- 
ments  bllateratty  without  shifting  the  rela- 
tive proportions.  For  the  above-listed  rea- 
sons one  will  have  to  exclude  the  tactical 
nuclear  arms  of  the  West  at  lea^t  from  the 
first  few  phases  of  MBFR.  An  Inclusion  of 
those  weapoils  systems  will  be  possible  only  if 
and  when — 

a)  t^e  rt^Uon  of  conventional  capabilities 
ensures  the  successful  defense  against  any 
sort  of  conventional  aggression  regardless  of 
scale  and  thus  guarantees  the  continued 
existence  of  deterrence, 

b)  the  danger  of  nuclear  blackmail  of  Eu- 
rope through  the  USSR  Is  excluded. 

Tbls  statement  sheds  Ugbt  on  the  close 
Interconnection  between  SALT  and  MBFR. 
Without  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  SALT 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  successful  talks 
and  negotiations  on  MBFR. 

At  this  moment  It  Is  Impossible  to  predict 
whether  SALT  will  produce  results  which  are 
equally  acceptable  for  both  sides.  There  Is  a 
vast  divergence  between  the  objectives  of  the 
two  negotiating  parties.  While  the  USA  strives 
to  perpetuate  the  present  sttsteglc  balance 
It  would  at  present  seem  that  the  USSR 
rather  treats  SALT  as  a  means  to  raise 
hopes,  to  beat  up  tbs  conflict  between  con- 
tradlotory  vlem  on  domeBtto  issues  In  Amer- 


ica and  thvks  to  gain  time  for  Impairing  or 
even  eliminating  the  "capacity  of  aeoond 
strike"  of  the  USA. 

In  this  context  the  medium-range  missiles 
of  the  USSR  pj-esent  a  particular  problem. 
After  all  one  has  heard  it  would  seem  that 
the  Soviet  Union  excludes  those  missiles 
from  the  talks,  particularly  since  Washing- 
ton has  no  adequate  article  of  exchange  to 
offer.  Should  the  Americans  oonaent  to  agree- 
ments, which  would  prevent  them  from  neu- 
tralizing those  medium-range  missiles,  they 
would  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear blackmail  In  Europe.  For  this  reason 
the  Interest  o:'  joint  NATO  defense  demands 
that  medium-range  missiles  be  Included  in 
the  dlsarmam'ant  talks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1970's  there  was 
still  bright  hope  that  the  era  of  oonfronta- 
tlon  might  gradually  make  room  for  a  new 
era  of  cooperation.  But  the  disappointments 
of  the  past  year  have  done  much  to  dim 
those  bright  expectations.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  premature  to  say  that  this  political  aim 
has  proved  unattainable  alttaeugh  there  are 
many  who  fear  that  the  world  Is  once  more 
headed  for  a  period  of  hard  confrontation 
and  mounting  tensions.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  It  will  be  long 
before  the  second  dimension  of  NATO — the 
maintenance  of  peace  by  political  means — 
win  be  able  to  supersede  its  first  dimension 
of  military  defense  and  deterrence. 

But,  Inversely,  It  must  also  be  clear  that 
the  uneasy  balance  of  military  power  makes 
a  pkolltlcal  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
preservation  of  peace  Imperative.  And  that 
all  Uie  more  so  as  the  future  development 
of  nuclear  systems  is  likely  to  'insettle  the 
system  of  deterrence  to  a  dangerous  degree. 
Advances  in  the  field  of  nuclear  military 
technology  will  rather  be  to  the  detriment  of 
security  policy.  Therefore,  It  appears  indis- 
pensable that  the  whole  Alliance  should 
engage  in  an  active  policy  of  detente.  But 
this  policy  will  only  be  successful  If  It  Is 
based  on : 

a)  the  principle  of  "do  ut  des", 

b)  on  the  streiigthenlng  of  the  European 
oomjxment  of  NATO 

q)  a  common  political  conception  of  NATO 
for  a  Suropean  ptace  order  which  embodies 
the  Western  ideas  of  a  future  European 
way  of  life. 

Elemants  of  such  a  conception  are  present 
la  Section  12  of  the  final  comnauniqu^  of 
the  meeting  of  NATO  Ministerial  Coimcll 
In  i;>ecepiber,  iS70. 

.  I^  this  face  of  the  persistently  totalitarian 
structure  and  political  administration  of  an 
opponent  who  has  clearly  defined  Ideological 
alms  and  who  In  their  pursuit  activates — 
If  need  be,  with  sheer  force — all  his  capacities 
Bad  rasouiceS)  It  remains  a  vital  question 
for  the  free  world  bow  many  efforts,  sacri- 
fices and  burdens  it  can  Impose  on  a  society 
oonatituted  In  freedom  and  based  on  the  free 
will  of  Its  oltlaens. 


WASTED  PEOP12E 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presideot.  Ameri- 
caiu  are  agonizingly  aware  of  the  terri- 
ble IdBs  of  American  blood  and  treasure 
in  Indochina.  Too  often,  however,  we 
have  failed  to  see  the  even  greater  toD 
that  has  been  taken  among  the  Indo- 
chinese  people  themselves. 

Much  of  the  Information  available  on 
this  important  subject  has  been  devel- 
oped through  the  sustained  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Refugees,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Krw- 
NEDY).  Through  the  subcommittee's 
work,  we  now  know  something  of  the 
total  human  cost  of  the  Indocl^aa  war — 
and  we  know  something  ftbout  the  ma»- 
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sive  task  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  that 
confronts  the  entire  region. 

More  important,  Mr.  President,  we 
know  by  the  continued  high  level  of 
refugees  and  civilian  victims  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  that 
the  war  in  Indochina  is  not  winding 
down  for  the  native  people  involved.  The 
return  home  of  thousands  of  American 
combat  troops  does  not  in  itself  reduce 
for  the  Vietnamese,  or  the  Laotians,  or 
the  Cambodians,  or  the  various  hill  peo- 
ples of  the  area,  the  continuing  destruc- 
tion caused  by  oiu-  bombs  and  ordnance. 
These  human  costs  cannot  be  wished 
away,  reclassified  or  ignored.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  subcommittee's  reports  and  a 
series  of  recent  newspaper  articles  have 
again  focused  our  attention  on  the  in- 
discriminate slaughter  that  brands  the 
continiiing  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing selected  newspaper  articles  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Uie  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16,  1971] 
The  "Wasth)  •  Piopu: 


^By  Herbert  Mitgang) 
Washington. — Becavise  of  the  ground  lu- 
vaalocs  into  populous  areas  ol  CambodlA  and 
Lmx  and  the  poundings  from  tbe  air  tbat 
have  reached  a  tempo  of  a  thousand  sorties  a 
day,  a  new  vale  ol  tears  Is  flowing  across 
Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Kennedy's  Subcommittee  on  Bef- 
ugees  estimates  that  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  the  last  two  years  has  resulted  In  an  addi- 
tional half-million  civilian  casualties  and 
generated  three  million  refugees.  Supporting 
evidence  tor  these  figures  can  be  found  in 
audits  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
certain  secret  field  reports  from  several 
sources  in  Washington. 

The  precise  numbers  of  these  "wasted" 
people  (to  borrow  a  grisly  word  from  the 
Mylal  trial)  can  never  be  known.  Their  wel- 
fare and  whereabouts  are  not  of  prime  con- 
cern In  the  Vietnamlzatlon  program;  nor  do 
the  tbre^  nations  tlvlng  tmder  American 
bombers  keep  track  of  families  attempting 
to  flee  the  main  business  of  war.  But  even  if 
these  numbers  are  arbitrarily  cut  In  half,  the 
dl!^>laced  persons  still  exceed  by  far  the  mil- 
lion Palestinians  who  have  been  stumbling- 
blocks  to  peace  in  another  sensitive  area  of 
the  world  for  two  decades. 

American  casualty  figures  are  imbedded 
In  mind:  46,000  dead,  300,000  wounded.  But 
foreign  nonmllltary  losses  are  overlooked 
and  burled  officially.  The  Senate  Buticommit- 
tee  on  Refugees  says  that  there  have  been 
one  million  civilian  casualties  and  Ave  mil- 
lion refugees  in  South  Vietnam;  tens  of 
thousands  of  civilian  casualties  and  nearly 
one  minion  refugees  in  Laos;  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  civilian  casualties  and  more  than 
one  and  a  balf-mlUlon  refugees  In  Cambodia. 
In  Washington,  officials  have  attempted 
to  show  tttat  the  refugee  problem  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  nearly  solved.  But  unfavorable 
documents  from  the  battle  areas  not  shared 
with  the  American  public  about  bombed-out 
civilians  Indicate  otherwise.  Villages  are  up- 
rooted so  that  "unrestricted  military  strike 
operations"  can  be  carried  out  by  American 
bombers.  People  themselves  are  in  a  sense 
military  objectives:  the  phrase  actually  Is 
"to  deny  population  resources  to  the  enemy." 
Semantic  games  have  been  played  to  make 
htindreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  dlsai^>ear 
so  that  budgets  could  be  cut  for  their  health 
and  rehabilitation.  Some  have  stopped  being 
refugees  and  emerged  as  "war  victims."  No 
longer  are  they  "resettled";  Instead  they  are 
"resettled  in  place."  When  this  pbrase  was 


disputed  by  the  subcommittee  counsel  as 
a  misnomer  describing  the  actual  conditions 
under  wtiich  refugees  lived,  "resettled  in 
place"  became  "resettled  in  place,  with  de- 
ficiencies." 

One  phrase  that  is  no  louger  heard  around 
Washington  is  "voting  with  their  feet."  That 
referred  to  the  scores  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees who  had  fied  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  supposedly  to  reach  the  demo- 
cratic havens  of  the  Saigon  Oovernment. 
But  after  the  war  was  extended  into  Cam- 
bodia and  Loas,  refugees  "voted'  to  go  any- 
where, including  some  Communist-held 
areas,  to  escape  United  States  B-Sas,  frag- 
mentation t>ombs,  gunshlps  and  napalm. 
Looking  skyward,  they  have  become  human 
shuttlecocks. 

Ironically,  while  the  General  Accounting 
Office  confirms  Senate  Subcommittee  staff  re- 
ports hndings  that  "official  statistics  on  refu- 
gees and  civilian  war  casualties  have  been 
misleading  and  grossly  understated,"  their 
treatment  lias  been  placed  in  "the  lowest 
category"  of  American  A.IX).  health  cxm- 
cerns.  The  new  budget  of  the  one  Govern- 
ment agency  directly  concerned  with  public 
health  and  social  welfare  of  the  war's  vic- 
tims facei  6evere  cuts. 

In  ills  office  a  few  days  ago.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy described  the  refugees,  civilian  cas- 
ualties and  destroyed  homes  as  "a  regional 
crisis  of  millions  of  people."  He  urged  that 
such  centers  as  those  of  the  World  Be- 
habilltation  Fund  in  Saigon,  Danang  and 
elsewhere  to  rebuild  limbs  and  lives  be  multi- 
plied. South  Vietnam's  civilian  population 
of  fourteen  million  has  only  400  of  its  own 
nonmllltary  doctots.  Senator  Kennedy  en- 
vUlons  an  International  war  relief  under 
United  Nations  auspices. 

Long  after  the  B-62  vapor  trails  have  dla- 
api>eared  in  the  deceptive  skies  and  defoli- 
ation of  the  coiintryslde  has  ended,  millions 
of  civlllAn  casualties  and  refugees  will  re- 
main as  testimony  to  the  human  destruction 
caused  by  the  great  engines  of  war.  Bight 
now,  however,  these  wasted  people  are  (to 
borrow  another  Mylal  phrase)  "no  big  deal." 

(NoTK. — Herbert  Mitgang  is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  bocuxl  of  The  Times.) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Maxch  15.  1971] 

Kennedy    Pxns   Viktnam    Civilian    Dead   at 

25.000  £N   1970 

(By  Neil  Sheehan) 

Washington,  March  14. — Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  has  estimated  that  at  least  25,000 
civilians  were  killed  in  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  last  year  and  that  100,000  were 
wounded. 

The  Senator's  estimate,  which  was  based 
on  official  figures,  is  not  disputed  by  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

"By  tills  yardstick  alone,  we  can  see  that 
the  war  in  Indochina  is  not  "winding  down' 
for  the  peoples  of  the  area,"  Senator  Ken- 
nedy said. 

He  gave  tiis  estimate  recently  In  respoiise 
to  a  rejKMter's  inquiry.  He  questioned  how 
much  the  general  level  of  violence  had  de- 
clined in  South  Vietnam  and.  In  effect,  how 
much  real  physical  security  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  today. 

In  his  State  of  the  World  Message  two 
and  a  half  weeks  ago,  Preeldent  Nixon  said 
tljat  "roughly  80  per  cent"  of  South  Viet- 
nam's population  of  17  million  people  lived 
In  secure.  Government-controlled  areas.  He 
cited  the  figure  to  support  a  statement  that 
there  has  been  major  progress  In  the  pacifica- 
tion program  in  South  Vietnam  since  he 
took  office  two  years  ago. 

"Now,  Willie  there  are  still  many  danger- 
ous pockets,"  the  President  said,  "the  vast 
bulk  of  the  country  is  sectue." 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  staff  of  his  Senate 
Sut>committee  on  Refugees  do  not  dispute 
that  the  war  has  diminished  over  the  last 
year.  Official  admissions  of  wounded  civilians 


to  ht>spiial.s  declined  by  about  25  per  cent 
from  the  1969  total,  and  the  Senator's  staff 
believes  the  decline  in  the  oivlllan  death 
rate  from  1969  has  been  even  greater. 

Staff  members  say  the  death  rate  was  prob- 
ably reduced  by  half  In  1970  as  a  result  of 
the  diverhiou  of  American  bombing  raids 
irom  S<-)Uth  Vietnam  Into  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
Bombing  has  always  accoimted  for  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  civilian  war  caiiualties  in 
the  South. 

But  Sen.uor  Kennedy  and  ills  staff  iissert 
that  the  level  of  violence  continues  high  and 
tliey  question  precisely  how  solid  the  re- 
ported pacification  gains  have  been. 

Senator  Kennedy  arrived  at  his  civilian 
casualty  estimate  by  extrapolating  from  offi- 
cial figures  on  the  number  of  civilian  war 
wounded  admitted  to  hospluis  in  South 
Vietnam  last  year— 50,882.  He  used  one  of 
several  formulas  he  and  the  staff  subcom- 
mittee have  worked  out  over  the  years  to 
calculate  the  full  extent  of  civil  casualties, 

BSTIMATE    OF    CASUALTIES 

This  formula  consists  of  counting  one 
civilian  war  wounded  not  admitted  to  a  hos- 
pital for  each  one  who  Is,  and  then  calculat- 
ing that  a  quarter  to  a  third  more  civilians 
were  killed  outright  or  died  before  they  could 
reach  a  liospital.  By  this  reckoning,  for  about 
50,000  hospital  admissions,  there  would  be 
about  50,000  wounded  not  tabulated  and  at 
least  another  25,000  dead. 

The  rough  over-all  toll  for  1970  Is  126,000 
to  150,000  civilian  casualties  from  military 
action  by  both  sides.  Including  25,000  to 
35,000  dead,  the  Senator  says. 

Official  hospital  admissions  for  1969  ran 
to  67,767  civilian  war  wounded. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, which  compiles  the  statistics  on  hoe- 
prital  admissions,  has  declined  to  estimate 
total  civilian  war  wounded  and  dead  ever 
since  the  chief  of  Its  civilian  medical  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam  made  an  estimate  in  1967 
and  aroiised  the  displeasure  of  senior  offi- 
cials In  the  Johnson  Administration.  His  esti- 
mate, l>aaed  on  a  formula  similar  to  the  one 
used  by  Senator  Kennedy,  was  26,000  dead 
for  1967. 

Over  the  years,  A.I.D.  officials  and  doctors 
in  Vietnam  have  privately  not  disputed  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  estimates.  One  official  with 
wide  experience  in  Vietnam  privately  esti- 
mated civilian  war  dead  last  year  at  30,000. 

After  a  field  study  of  the  problem  In  Viet- 
nam last  summer  for  Senator  Kennedy,  the 
Oenercd  Accounting  Office  said  that  hospital 
admissions  mlsleadlngly  understated  the  ex- 
tent of  civilian  casualties. 

While  down  significantly  from  1969,  the 
number  of  admissions  of  civilian  war  wound- 
ed to  hospitals  In  1970  was  still  reported 
to   be  slightly  higher  than  the   1967  level. 

"Nothing  more  accurately  documents  the 
intensity  of  warfare  or  the  level  of  military 
operations  better  than  the  little  reported 
numbers  of  civilians  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  war,"  Mr.  Kennedy  said  In  a  statement. 

It  Is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion of  the  civilian  casualties  is  Infiicted  by 
each  side  In  the  war.  The  allies  have  been 
considered  responsible  for  the  majority  be- 
cause of  their  greater  firepower.  But  the 
enemy  proportion  Is  l)elleved  to  be  rising  as 
a  result  of  mcHl»r  and  rocket  attacks  on  Gov- 
ernment-held centers. 

TOLL    IS    LAOS   RISES 

The  subcommittee  staS  said  that  the  In- 
tensification of  air  raids  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  had  increased  civilian  casualties  in  those 
countries.  They  estimated  that  civilian 
casualties  In  Laos,  a  country  with  a  popula- 
tion of  atxiut  three  million,  were  now  ex- 
ceeding 30.000  a  year,  including  more  than 
10.000  dead. 

Other  official  statistics  gathered  from  the 
Pentagon  showed  tliat  the  number  of  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  killed  In  action  last  year, 
and  the  number  of  Oovernmfint  officials  and 
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supporters  killed  by  the  Communists  In  ter- 
rorist acts,  also  continued  at  a  high  rate  in 
the  South. 

Pentagon  officials  said  that  20,914  South 
Vietnamese  servicemen  died  in  combat  last 
year,  nearly  equal  to  the  21,833  killed  in  1969. 
Officials  estimated  that  the  extension  of  the 
ground  war  into  Cambodia  accounted  for 
only  about  1,000  of  the  1970  combat  deaths. 

The  number  of  Government  officials,  sup- 
porters and  innocent  bystanders  killed  In  ter- 
rorist attacks  last  year  amounted  to  5,951. 
Pentagon  officials  said,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
6,202  reported  killed  In  1969.  Kldnaplngs  by 
the  enemy  In  1970  Increased  slightly  from 
those  in  1969.  from  6,289  to  6,872. 

Meanwhile,  American  war  deaths,  refiect- 
ing  the  reduction  of  United  States  forces,  de- 
clined from  9,367  in  1969  to  4.183  In  1970 — 
about  a  sixth  the  number  of  the  civilians 
Senator  Kennedy  estimated  were  killed  in 
South  Vietnam  last  year. 

"STILL     HAS     A     WAE" 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  said  he 
cuuld  not  readily  explain  why  reported  gains 
in  pacification  did  not  appear  to  reflect  far 
greater  physical  secvnlty  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

"We  would  not  claim  from  here  Just  from 
the  pacification  figures  that  everything  Is 
rosy  out  there."  he  said.  "The  ARVN  (Army 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam)  still  has 
a  war  on  Its  hands." 

He  noted  that  wliile  actions  of  l>attalion 
size  or  larger  had  declined  in  the  South, 
smaller-scale  clashes  in  the  countryside  were 
continuing  "and  the  level  of  terrorist  attacks 
is  still  up."  But  "there  Is  greater  Govern- 
ment control  and  greater  security  from  the 
big  war,"  he  said. 


I  From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe, 

Mar.  14,  1971) 

A  Grtat  Awakxning 

In  an  exclusive  Intervew  granted  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times,  President 
Nixon  expressed  wonder  as  to  the  change  he 
has  detected  In  the  American  people's  view 
of  the  war  In  Indochina. 

"I  am  certain,"  he  said,  "that  a  Gallup 
Poll  would  show  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  want  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam." 
iThe  President  Is  correct  In  this,  but  It  is 
probably  too  much  to  hope  he  will  be  gov- 
ertied  by  it.  A  January  poll  showed  that  73 
percent  want  the  troops  home  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  a  dramatic  Increase  frotti  last 
September's  55  percent.  The  percentage  prob- 
ably would  be  higher  now,  Inasmuch  as  a 
Feb.  28  polls  shows  that  the  people,  by  two 
to  one,  fear  the  Laos  invasion  will  lengthen 
the  war.  And  It  Is  not  only  the  deaths  of 
US  Ols  that  Is  sickening  Americans.  It  Is 
also  the  mindless  killing  of  others  on  the 
apparent  theory  that  an  Asian  is  something 
less  than  a  liuman  being.) 

Mr.  Nixon,  rujnlnatlng  on  what  he  views 
as  a  phenomeoori,  asked  at  one  point,  "Why 
has  this  happened?"  And  again,  "Somewhere 
a  great  change  has  taken  place."  And  still 
again,  as  he  thought  aloud  about  the  public 
attitude,  "I  am  not  talking  about  my  critics, 
but  about  a  basic,  strange  sickness  that  ap- 
pears to  have  spread  among  those  who 
usually,  In  this  country,  can  be  expected  to 
see  clearly  ahead  Into  the  future." 

But  perhaps  It  Is  the  President  who  docs 
not  see  clearly.  There  Is  no  "strange  sick- 
ness" spreading  amongst  the  people.  The 
reverse  Is  true.  The  American  people  are 
recovering,  at  long  last,  from  the  malaise 
which  had  blinded  so  many  to  the  terrible 
wrongs  being  done  in  their  name  to  the 
people  of  three  small  countries,  the  two 
VIetnams,  Cambodia  and  Laos,  none  of  whom 
could,  would  or  did  threaten  the  United 
States  In  any  way  at  any  time. 

It  lias  taken  more  than  a  decade  for  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  to  pick  their 
way  through  the  official  fiction  that  this  na- 


tion's vital  Interests  were  at  stake  In  Viet- 
nam and  that  we  were  legally  there.  But 
they  finally  have  arrived  at  the  awful  Judg- 
ment that  the  war  Is  not  only  foolhardy 
from  every  point  of  view,  but,  infinitely 
worse,  a  grossly  immoral  act  In  the  perform- 
ance of  which  more  than  53,000  of  their  own 
young  have  been  sacrificed  so  f  ar^ — with  more 
awaiting  their  turn  on  the  altar. 

And  for  what? 

There  have  been  more  than  a  million  cas- 
ualties, more  than  300,000  dead  peasants  in 
South  Vietnam  alone,  a  nation  of  16  million. 
.\  third  of  the  people  are  refugees,  with  more 
being  "generated"  at  the  rate  of  30,000  a 
month  as  American-dictated  "free  fire  zones" 
devastate  the  land. 

None  can  say  how  many  died  or  are  home- 
less In  North  Vietnam. 

In  Laos,  no  one  bothers  with  casualty  lists. 
There  Isn't  time,  and  no  one  seems  to  care 
They  are  Just  more  "gooks."  But  one-tlilrd 
of  the  peasants  are  now  refugees,  and  one 
tribe  of  400.000,  the  Meo  Tribe,  a  CIA  tool, 
has  been  almoet  wiped  out. 

In  Oembodia,  one-fourth  of  the  6  million 
population  are  refugees,  and  here,  too,  no 
one  has  Ixjthered  to  count  the  dead'  and 
wounded  as  our  unrestricted  bombing  over 
the  whole  of  Indochina  continues  apaoe  with 
more  than  1000  sorties  on  an  average  day. 
leaving  the  countryside  pockmarked  with 
craters,  and  leaving  the  "friendltes"  desfrts- 
ing  us  as  much  as  does  "the  enemy." 

Enemy?  We  had  none  there  until  we  ar- 
rived brandishing  the  sword,  putting  the 
torch  to  peasant  villages,  asserting  a  feudal 
right  to  determine  who  shall  govern,  who 
shall  live,  who  shall  die. 

"When  you  kill  enough  people,"  retired 
Air  Force  Gen.  Curtis  Lrtiay  has  said,  "thfr 
other  Bide  quits." 

But  how  many  more  do  we  have  to  kill,  not 
including  our  own,  but  Just  "Oriental  human 
beings,"  as  the  first  "reports  on  the  My  Lai 
massacre  described  the  Innocent  victims? 

There  are  no  estimates,  according  to  Daniel 
Ellsberg,  who  for  six  years  was  one  of  the 
high  level  decision  makers  In  Washington 
and  Is  now  one  of  the  war's  most  outspoken 
critics. 

"The  President  does  not  have  an  estimate," 
Mr.  EllSberg  has  written  in  the  March  11 
New  York  Review  of  Books.  "He  has  not 
asked  Henry  Kissinger  and  Klsslngvr  bas  not 
asked  the  Pesftagon,  and  none  of  these  officers 
has  ever  seen  an  answer  . . .  and  none  of  them 
differs  in  this  from  His  predsoeesors.  Systems 
analysts-  make  estimates  as  best  they  oan 
of  factors  pertinent  to  policy:  'costs,'  'bene- 
fits,' 'Inputs,'  'outputs.'  The  deaths  of  'non- 
combatant  people'  have  never  been  regarded 
as  being  relevant  to  any  of  these  oategorlss." 

It  Is  this  cavalier  approach  to  th«  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  human  beings,  AsDMis  as 
well  as  American  soldiers,  that  Americans 
have  come  to  view  as  unspeakable  butchery. 
Immoral,  too,  was  the  President's  '.decision, 
upon  taking  office,  to  continue  the  war  for 
seeming  polltleai  reasons.  Tlw  shocking  dis- 
closure was  made  by  The  Nation  In  its  re- 
port of  what  were  supposed  to  be  oS-tbe-^ 
record  remarks  tjy  Mr.  Kissinger  at  a  recent 
"backgrounder." 

"If  Mr.  Nixon  had  withdrawn  Immediately 
from  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Kissinger  Is  quoted  as 
saying,  "the  domestic  response  from  the 
right  wing  might  have  been  overwhelming." 

The  late  President  Kennedy  was  reported 
to  have  made  a  similar  decision,  planning, 
as  reported  by  one  of  his  intimates,  Kenneth 
P.  O'Donnell,  to  withdraw  the  troops  after  he 
had  been  re-elected,  but  believing  it  to  be 
politically  unwise  to  do  so  t>efore  that. 

Such  is  the  crisis  atmosphere  in  Which  Mr. 
Ellsberg  says  Presidents  are  required  to  make 
declslonB,  especially  new  Presidents  who  are 
handed  "position  papeia,"  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  even  before  they  have 
a  clianoe  to  sit  down  at  the  presidential  desk 
in  the  oval  office. 
All  of  this,  but  especially  the  senseless  kill- 


ings. Is  part  of  the  immorality  of  the  war.  It 
is  unjust  by  all  of  the  criteria  put  forth  by 
the  great  theologians  all  the  way  back  to 
Saints  Augustine  and  Aquinas  and  the  16th 
century's  Francisco  de  Vltorla.  It  Is  In  vio- 
lation of  International  law,  as  put  forth  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Telford  Taylor.  US  chief  counsel 
at  Nuremberg, 

And  It  Is  Immoral,  also,  for  the  reasons  so 
tellingly  set  down  by  retired  Marine  Col. 
James  A.  Donovan: 

"The  highly  trained  career  officers  of  the 
Army  and  other  services  have  found  the  Viet- 
nam war  a  frustrating  but  fascinating  pro- 
fessional challenge.  The  very  size  and  scope 
of  the  American  military  force  has  generated 
unceasing  pressures  to  satisfy  such  military 
demands  as  trying  out  new  weapons  and 
using  the  war  as  a  military  testing  ground 
and  laboratory.  Helicopter  assault  theories, 
air  mobile  operations  concepts,  new  helicop- 
ter types,  new  weapons  and  organizations  and 
counterinsurgency  tactics  were  all  ready  for 
trial  by  the  Army  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  a 
llfe-or-death  war  In  defense  of  the  United 
States,  but  rather  a  remote  and  limited  con- 
fiict  where  training  and  equipment  can  be 
tested  and  combat  experience  renewed  or  at- 
tained by  professionals." 

It  is  not  "a  strange  sickness"  when  the 
American  people  are  revulsed  by  all  this.  It 
is  a  great  awakening.  We  hoj;)e  the  new  focus 
of  the  anti-war  forces  will  be  on  the  immo- 
rality of  kiUlng  people.  Asians  or  Americans, 
they  are  human  beings. 


WILLIAM  C.  FOSTER  ON  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
11,  1971,  wmiam  C.  Poster,  the  distin- 
guished former  director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  made 
an  important  address  in  the  Department 
of  State  auditorium  to  the  Oi^anization 
of  Difdomatic  and  Counsellor  OfBcers 
Retired. 

In  hijs  address,  Mr.  Foster  urged  nego- 
tiation ol  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  testing 
and  a  zero  level  of  ABM.  He  also  stated 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  ban  the  test- 
ing,   production,    and    deployment    of 

MIRV. 

I  commend  his  address  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Addbess  ST  William  C.  Fostbb 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  my  privUege  to  meet 
with  students  and  faculty  at  Pairleigh  Dick- 
inson University  to  explore  the  probabilities 
of  arms  control  and  the  possllJilitlee  of  ulti- 
mate disarmament.  As  you  know,  there  is  a 
fairly  large  school  of  those  concerned  with 
our  young  people  who  believe  that  a  major 
reason  for  their  unrest  is  the  question  of 
survival.  They  ask  whether  they  have  any 
future— any  physical  future  to  say  nothing 
of  moral  and  economic  futtxre — In  a  world 
armed  to  the  nuclear  teeth,  and  in  which 
many  of  the  elders  In  the  varlotis  nations  are 
eyeing  the  outside  world  with  a  gaze  which 
at  any  moment  could  turn  Into  a  glare. 

Bo  I  was  under  compulsion  to  sort  out  the 
labyrinth  of  arms  control  positions  and  dis- 
armament negotiations  and  to  try  and  come 
up  with  some  hope.  And  I  must  confess  that 
in  this  sorting  out  process  I  did  not  myself 
emerge  too  full  of  cheer. 

Yet  as  I  reviewed  the  picture  several  things 
stood  out: 

Plret.  the  leaders  among  the  superpowers 
know>Ki«Hy  well  the  potentials  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Secondly,  nobody  knowing  those  potentials 
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could  pofiAibly  want,  under  any  circum- 
st&no«s,  to  release  nuclear  war.  Nobody  could 
win. 

Third,  there  already  exists  among  the 
superpowers  an  almost  InOulte  potential  of 
overltlU  now.  Further  buildup  can  have  no 
Ju«tlflcatlon  In  even  the  worst  human 
designs. 

So,  I  went  bade  to  the  drawing  board,  as 
the  saying  goes,  and  sought  for  a  reasonable 
solution.  A  very  simple  one  occurred  to  me, 
and  I  mentioned  It — mentioned  U  almost  In 
passing — at  Palrlelgh  Dickinson:  the  results 
were  surprising.  The  news  media  carried  It 
around  the  world.  The  noted  columnist,  Ros- 
coe  Drummond  seized  upon  It  as  one  of  the 
brlghast  Ideas  he  had  come  across  In  recent 
times. 

The  New  York  Times  considered  It  Impor- 
tant enough  to  check  with  a  high  official  of 
the  tr.S.  Government,  not  otherwise  Identi- 
fied, who  In  effect  poo-pooed  the  Idea,  say- 
ing It  was  not  official  policy,  which  of  course 
It  isn't,  and  that  I  was  speaking  only  from 
a  personal  viewpoint,  which  Indeed  Is  true. 
It  Is  one  man's  Idea,  and  so  let  it  stand. 

However,  all  this  Interest  encouraged  me 
to  round  qut  the  Idea  a  little  more  for  you 
tonight,  because  I  confeso  a  familiar  human 
falling,  the  more  I  reflect  on  my  Idea  the 
better  I  like  It. 

X  won't  keep  you  In  suspense.  My  sugges- 
tion, shorn  of  elaboration.  Is  simply  this: 
BAN  ALL  NUCLEAR  TESTING. 

We  already  have  agreed  with  the  Russians 
and  many  others  to  ban  nuclear  testing  In 
the  atmosphere,  under  the  sea,  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground;  but  not  underground.  Let  us 
now  ban  It  underground.  Ban  all  nuclear 
testing. 

Now,  that  Is  the  bare  bones.  With  your 
ponnlssloo  I  shall  try  to  flesh  It  out  and  to 
demonstrate  for  you  why  I  think  this  simple 
answer  may  be  THE  answer  that  will  asfure 
Youth,  to  say  nothing  of  ourselves,  a  future. 
Thete  are  a  number  of  arms  controls  Ideas 
being  considered  at  this  time.  I  could  men- 
tion the  Idea  of  updating  Geneva  Protocdls, 
Umltattons  en  Chemical  and  Bacterial  weap- 
ons, limitations  on  herbicides,  limitations 
on  sales  of  arms  to  developing  oountrise, 
mutual  balanced  force  reductions,  etc.  They 
are  all  timely  important  apd  constructive. 

Howevsr,  It  Is  clear  that  the  major  threat 
to  htunan  ^ttrvlval  lies  In  the  advanced  tech- 
nologfcaj  capacity  for  massive  destruction 
Inherent  In  nuclear  weapons.  Therefore,  I 
coDdnde  that  a  comprehensive  test  ban  can 
haVe  the  broadest  effect. 

Let  me  begin  by  examining  the  American 
approach  to  anns  ooqtrol,  and  then  compare 
this  wit^  Russian  attitudes. 

Tlie  American  approach  has  of  course 
evolved  a  good  deal. 

In  the  lats  IBM's  we  placed  our  hopes 
In  wide-ranging  conceptual  planning  for 
peaoe — as  ex«npUfied  by  the  Baruch  Plan. 
And  dsfpite  the  magnitude  of  the  disappoint- 
ments which  we  experienced  In  those  early 
days  of  the  United  Nations,  this  "oornxfte- 
Iwnslve"  approacli,  as  you  might  call  It, 
continued  even  into  the  early  l&60's.  As 
late  as  1063,  you  may  recall  the  United  States 
followed  the  Soviet  Union  In  presenting  at 
the  Geneva  disarmament  conference,  an  out- 
line plan  for  "general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment." 

We  In  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  had  a  good  deal  of  mud  slung  at 
us  over  that  one.  The  John  Birch  Society 
thought  that  It  was  some  aort  of  plan  for 
unilateral  disarmament — a  sellout;  while 
more  moderate  opinion  inclined  to  regard 
the  plan  as  Utopian.  The  flrst  view,  of  course, 
was  absurd,  since  the  agency  has  always  stood 
against  unilateral  disarmament.  And  even 
the  second  was  a  bit  over -drawn  . 

Our  plan  was  not  quite  as  Ut<^lan  as 
some  people  thought.  Let  me  remind  you. 
as  I  remind  myself  not  without  remem- 
bered   pain,   that   U.S.   proposals   for    arms 


control  pasts  face  a  difficult  trip  through 
U.S.  security  representatives  before  it  cau 
have  Presidential  approval  for  presentation 
to  our  Allies  and  ultimately  to  the  Soviets 
and  other  interested  nations  for  considera- 
tion. 

It  Isn't  easy  for  the  United  States  to  lay 
something  on  the  table,  and  perhaps  thlt> 
contributed  to  the  propaganda  success  the 
Russians  enjoyed  with  the  'general  and 
complete  disarmament"  proposals.  It  look  us 
some  time  to  work  through  the  process  and 
come  up  with  alternatives. 

Our  document  was  not  Just  an  exercise 
in  cynicism.  It  is  and  was  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  piece  of  work,  which  has  proven 
Its  worth  over  the  years  as  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for   long-range   planning. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  arms  control  measures 
which  have  either  been  negotiated  or  are 
now  current  will  be  found  in  Stage  I  of  that 
1962  plan.  Filially,  as  the  name  we  gave  to  it 
suggests,  we  did  not  conceive  of  this  plan 
as  a  device  for  the  Instant  subllnuLtlon  of 
world  realities.  We  called  It:  "Outline  of 
Basic  Provisions  for  a  Treaty  on  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  World." 
The  wtprds  "in  a  Peaceful  World"  should  be 
emphaabMd.  We  reoognlaed  that  the  world 
would  luure  to  be  quite  dlSerent,  i>olitlaaUy, 
before  such  a  sweeping  plan  oould  be  car- 
ried out. 

However  that  may  be,  our  1063  Outline  was 
the  last  example  of  wide-ranging  conceptual 
planning  for  peace  which  had  oharaeterlzed 
the  early  years  after  World  War  IL  One  still 
hears  fairly  frequent  references  to  "general 
and  complete  disarmament"  in  the  multi- 
lateral arms  control  negotiations  in  Geneva 
ao4;New  York;  but  I  think  It  has  oome  to 
be  vldely  reoognlaed  as  most  lm(>robat>le  that 
we  could  bring  about  world  peaoe  tbrough 
the  ncgotlatton  of  such  a  single,  aU-embrac- 
ing  Inatrument.  Long  before  1063,  In  fact,  we 
t^iMt  b«cun  to  evcdve  a,  quite  different  school 
of  thought  in  arms  control,  which  was  to  be- 
come dominant  in  o\ir  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject durii^  the  IQWb  and  up  to  the  present. 
I  would  say  the  key  word  Is  describing  this 
new  school  ot  thought  in  arms  oontrd,  which 
emerged  in  the  late  1060's,  was  "pragmatism  " 
It  reeiUted  In  a  shift  In  emphasU  from  great 
wlderowtglng  schemes  to  the  negotiation  of 
more  limited  measures  which  seemed  ripe  for 
negotlatloBL 

At  the  same  time,  major  emphasis  was 
placed  unabashedly  on  national  seeurlty, 
wlt4t  both  dtfenae  measui«a  and  arms  oontrol 
belsg  viewed  as  complementary  means  for 
promoting  national  security  objectives. 

In  this  contest  I  would  like  to  add  that 
over  tlM  jatn  the  AnoM  Oontrol  and  Ols- 
armAment  Asitaej — ACZ>Ai — has  had  Increas- 
ingly vHid  and  produatibve  reOatlonshlps  with 
oMmlNC*  of  Um  military  establiahms&t.  Al- 
tbough  la  tbe  beginning,  aa  was  natural, 
mllUary  people  tended  to  regard  us  as 
"rlvals.'f.I  would  say  it  has  now  come  to  be 
widely  uodarstood  that  dafense  and  arms 
ooatrol,  are  slmyty  two  meaas  to  the  saoM 
end:  National  security.  The  fact  that  arms 
oootrol  studies  are  now  offered  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  ous  serrtce  war  colleges  would 
seem  to  attest  to  this. 

Anyway,  it  has  been  under  the  banner  of 
"pTagMoaxUnx"  that  wa  have  achieved  the 
actual  results  iu  arms  control  which  have 
been  scored  up  to  aowi  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  "Hot-line" 
coianeotlng  Wasiiingtoa  and  Moscow,  the 
Outer-space  Treaty,  the  Non-ProUfera41on 
TnBkty.  tba  Seabed  Arms  Oontrol  Treaty, 
and  finally  the  beglnalnga  of  the  Strateglo 
Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

"Pragmatism"  of  course,  la  something  that 
sits  w^  with  us  as  Amerieans.  Owing  to 
early  conditions  of  life  on  this  oontinent,  it 
was  an  outlook  already  well  entren^ed  when 
Benjamin  nranklin  became  its  eiemplar — 
although  I  gather  tbat,  curiously,  the  toord 
"pragmatism"  was  unknown  until  William 


James  put  it  into  circulation  early  in  this 
century,  calling  it  "a  new  name  for  some  old 
ways  of  thinking." 

Now.  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  de- 
velopment of  Rusblan  attitudes.  I  Uilnk  our 
concept  Is  quite  foreign  to  the  Russians — 
as  indeed  it  Is  to  many  other  peoples  on  this 
earth.  I  do  not  think  the  Russians  really 
know  what  pragmatism  means:  Just  as  I  un- 
derstand that  In  their  language  there  is  no 
way  of  expressing  the  term  "arnw  control" 
as  we  mean  it.  Again  like  some  others,  I 
would  say,  the  Russians  tend  to  think,  or  at 
least  to  express  themselves,  In  terms  of  gen- 
eral and  sometimes  lofty  ideas — even  when 
they  don't  brieve  them. 

When  we  think  we  are  being  practical, 
therefore,  they  are  apt  to  think  we  are  Just 
offering  crumbs — or  worse,  stalling.  This  also 
means  that  even  when  American  and  Rus- 
sian negotiators,  after  much  close  contact, 
have  arrived  at  an  understanding,  the  Rus- 
.stans  still  have  a  problem  In  communicating 
the  idea  to  their  own  people.  And  this  prob- 
leni  Is  compounded,  of  course,  by  the  tightly 
group-conscious  ethos  of  Soviet  society, 
wherein  new  Ideas  are  not  accorded  an  auto- 
matic welcome,  to  say  the  least. 

There  is,  however,  a  way  to  penetrate  this 
cultural  barrier  through  human  emotions — 
and  I  use  the  term  advisedly.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  add  a  musician,  poet, 
and  painter  to  the  American  arms  control 
delegations.  I  am  suggesting  that  when  oiu' 
thoughts  and  proposals  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  catch  the  human  imagination,  and 
when  it  is  apparent  that  we  sincerely  mean 
them,  we  have  a  good  chance  of  gettlag 
through — to  most  people,  but  perhaps  espe- 
cially bo  the  Russians. 

But  I  can  think  of  another  reason  for  tiav- 
Ing  the  United  States  take  bold  imtiatives 
In  arms  control;  and  that  is  that  If  we  don't 
It  Is  hard  to  see  who  else  will.  'When  you  con- 
sider the  relative  political  sophistication  of 
the  United  States — where  there  Is  free  dis- 
cussion, a  free  press,  and  tolerated  political 
opposition  and  compare  it  to  the  mental  stag- 
nation of  Soviet  orthodoxy,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  which  Is  the  country  that  should 
take  the  lead? 

So  much  for  the  development  of  American 
and  Russian  attitudes,  and  where  they  have 
brought  us,  let  me  turn  now  to  a  review  of 
SALT  and  where  we  are,  and  why  I  feel  a  dra- 
matic breakthrough  is  needed  at  this  time. 
Two  main  considerations  i4)pear  to  loom  at 
SALT.  Both  concern  the  latest  weapons  in  the 
arms  race.  These  items  of  hardware  and  con- 
tention and  grave  concern  are  the  ABM's — 
anti  ballsUc  missiles — and  MIRV's — multiple 
independent^y-targetable  re-entry  vehicles. 
Another  Item  which  the  press  states  has  con- 
cerned the  Russians  has  to  do  vrlth  our  tacti- 
cal aircraft  in  Europe.  But  more  about  that 
later. 

In  your  newspapers,  you  have  noted  that 
together  with  certain  about  SALT,  occasion- 
ally there  has  been  some  statement  of  fttct 
by  constituted  authority.  One  such  state- 
ment emanated  from  a  White  Bouse  briefing 
last  summer,  when  It  was  revealed  that  the 
United  States  had  expressed  willingness  to  go 
either  to  low-level  ABM  or  to  zero-level— in 
other  words,  no  ABM— U  the  Soviets  In  turn 
would  accept  this  and  also  accept  limita- 
tions on  giant  missiles,  like  their  SS-O. 

While  the  arguments  for  having  a  limited 
ABM  system  have  been  forcefully  stated  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  the  case  for  liavlng  no 
ABM's  on  either  side  has  received  less  public 
attention.  However,  there  have  been  set  forth 
by  certain  qualified  scientists  the  advantages 
which  might  accrue  from  a  zero-level  ABM. 
First  of  all,  they  say,  the  zero-level  Idea 
ought  to  be  negotiable.  The  Soviets  have 
come  a  long  way  from  their  original  views 
on  ABM's,  when  they  apparently  regarded 
theirs  as  a  purely  defensive  weapon  which 
need  call  for  no  reaction,  on  our  port.  It  is 
true  that  In  accepting  a  zero-level  they- would 
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bsve  to  scrap  their  existing  ABM  lystem 
around  Moscow — and  It  is  always  politically 
difficult  to  Junk  something  In  which  repu- 
tations, careers  and  economic  intereets  have 
a  llngeriiag  investment.  At  the  same  time 
they  must  realize  that  their  existing  ABM 
doesn't  really  enhance  their  sectirlty  very 
much.  Moreover,  under  a  zero-ABM  agree- 
ment we  also  would  kave  to  write  off  our 
ABM  investment,  which  is  not  Inconsider- 
able. 

In  this  connection,  both  sides  could  save 
mormons  expenditures  In  going  to  a  zero- 
ABM,  thereby  releasing  resources  for  badly- 
needed  social  programs. 

A  zero-level  ABM  would  give  both  sides 
maximum  confidence  in  the  long-term  main- 
tenance of  their  deterrent  retaliatory  capa- 
trfllty,  amd  wotdd  thereby  remove  an  im- 
portant incentive  for  further  development 
of  offensive  forces. 

It  would  seem  from  my  outside  viewpoint 
that  a  complete  ban  on  ABM  deployment, 
production  and  testing  would  be  a  clear,  un- 
equivocal expression  of  Intent,  requiring  no 
complex  flneprlnt. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  MIRV's. 
There  are  some  who  believe  we  have  reached 
s  point  of  no  return — developments  on  both 
Bides  having  carried  us  to  the  point  where  a 
MIRV  ban  would  no  longer  be  possible.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  few  experts  who  believe  it 
Is  not  too  late  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
a  ban  on  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  MIRVb. 

The  mala  point  In  this  question  is  that 
the  American  MIRV  program  Is  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  Soviet  program  and  we  have 
actually  begun  MIRV  deployments. 

In  view  of  this.  It  would  seem  possible  for 
us  to  monitor  a  halt  in  the  uncompleted 
Soviet  program  by  means  other  than  on-site 
Inspections,  through  a  ban  on  MIRV  tests. 
The  Soviets  could  monitor  a  halt  In  our 
MIRV  deployment  through  a  l)an  on  produc- 
tion. Needless  to  say,  they  could  learn  of  any 
American  violation  of  a  production  ban  by 
amply  consulting  the  American  press  or  the 
Congressional  Record. 

It  Is  obvioiis  that  trying  to  negotiate  a 
MIRV  ban  runs  Into  obstacles.  From  the  So- 
viet view  ixrtnt.  we  would  be  asking  them  to 
forgo  a  program  in  which  they  have  not  yet 
carried  out  nearly  as  much  testing  as  we 
have.  And  on  our  side  there  Is  a  whole  series 
of  emotional  and  academic  Interests  of  the 
kind  I  referred  to  earlier.  Nevertheless,  there 
fa  at  least  a  chance,  tbat  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  a  MIRV  ban  should 
be  ruled  out  without  a  vlgcroue  try. 

As  to  Forward  Based  Aircraft,  which  as 
Senator  Percy  rightly  points  out  Is  a  matter 
of  great  moment  to  the  Soviets:  They  say 
that  tnu-  tactical  huolear  aircraft  are  stra- 
tegic since  they  can  strike  Soviet  territory. 
Thsse  aircraft  are  also  perhaps  strategic  in 
the  opinion  of  our  Allies  in  Western  Europe 
since  they  are  some  off-set  to  the  Russian 
mSM's  and  MRBM's  wtilch  are  not  strategic 
as  far  as  the  U.S.  malnand  Is  concerned. 

The  Senator  has  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  subject  in  his  broader  proposals, 
and  his  suggestions  deserve  careful  consider- 
ation. 

No  doubt  you  heard  President  Nixon  the 
other  night  emphaslw  the  need  fcM'  having 
limits  ooi  botti  offensive  and  defNiMve  mili- 
tary hardware. 

I  dont  wl«h  m  any  sense  to  minimize  the 
exhaustive  studies  referred  to  in  the  Presi- 
dent's "State  of  the  World"  message,  and 
most  certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  take  away 
one  lota  ftom  the  arduous  and  even  'brilliant 
work  by  AmbesBSdor  Smith  and  his  One 
team  tn  developing  their  positions,  explain- 
ing tbem  and  wotVng  with  the  utmost  dedi- 
cation to  ease  the  nutdear  ttireat. 

Undoubtedly  the  U,8.  negotiating  position 
has  been  assisted  by  I^resldent  Nixon's  plan 
ot,  in  effect,  8Upt>lylng  Ambassador  Bmlth 
with  a  certain  number  of  building  blocks 


which  can  be  arranged,  or  re-arranged,  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  talks.  But  there  is  a 
problem  in  ttiW  while  these  blocks  are  fine 
as  they  emerge  from  the  White  House,  the 
fact  is  that  the  scientists  are  oonstantly 
cominjj  forth  vrlth  situations  that  require 
new  Mocks.  So  far  the  developers  of  new 
weapons  have  kept  a  little  ahead  of  the  de- 
signers of  new  controls. 

I  have  talked  about  all  this  In  detail  be- 
cause I  know  this  is  what  you  have  been 
reading  about  In  your  newspapers  and  hear- 
ing about  over  the  TV  and  radio.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  you  are  agreeing  with  me  that  it  la 
a  "pretty  complicated  kettle  of  fish." 

Moreover,  we  are  talking  about  hardware, 
when  the  clear  fact  Is  that  we  must  deal 
with  motives  and  objectives;  for  once  In 
our  Uvea  we  must  deal  with  ends  and  not 
just  the  ways  and  means.  This  brings  us 
the  proposal  that  I  mentioned  earlier — a 
complete  ban  on  all  nuclear  testing. 

I  develop  the  proposal  now,  here  tonight, 
because  I  feel  that  Vhe  time  has  oome  for  a 
break  through.  It  takes  no  semantic  exercise 
of  the  BngUs  language,  or  the  Russian,  to 
propose  a  complete,  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban.  It  Is  impossible  to  misstate  and 
ml  stmderstand . 

This  proposal  Is  not  new.  We  have  long 
been  committed  to  work  toward  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  by  the  language  of  two 
treaties  which  we  have  ratified,  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Noo-Prollferatlon 
Treaty.  Some  have  predicted  that  It  may  be- 
come poeslble  if  there  are  positive  results 
from  the  SALT  talks. 

Well,  my  idea  Is  that  we  should  not  wait 
for  that.  First  of  all,  because  I  believe  a  com- 
prehensive ban  on  nuclear  tests  could  be  a 
stimulus  to  the  SALT  talks.  Let  me  try  to 
explain  wby. 

It  was  agreed  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Oovemments  that  they  would 
not  discuss  the  substantive  aspects  of  the 
SALT  talks  publicly.  This  Is  a  sound  idea 
from  the  standiwlnt  of  negotiations;  for 
when  negotiating  parties  go  public  they  then 
have  to  dig  in  ttielr  heels  and  defend  their 
public  positions,  thereby  losing  negotiating 
flexibility.  From  another  viewpoint,  however, 
this  privacy  ts  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  for 
It  means  tbat  to  a  considerable  extent  these 
vital  but  hlgMy  complex  talks  become  the 
private  reserve  of  technicians,  civilian  and 
military,  vrtio  are  not  answerable  to  the  pub- 
lic. And  given  the  mlstnut  which  has  grown 
up  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  over  the  years,  this  means  that  ad- 
versary technicians  thus  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  nibble  away  at  vrhatever  proposals 
are  made  and  almost  literally  to  study  them 
to  death,  while  a  concerned  public  is  left  In 
the  dark. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  Is  happening: 
but  I  am  Saying  that  It  could  happen,  and  I 
think  that  one  vrey  to  prevent  this  would  be 
to  Inject — publicly — a  new  note  of  moral 
uplift  and  purpose  Into  the  whole  arms  con- 
trol picture.  1  believe  that  If  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  governments,  at  the  highest  level,  I 
repeat,  at  the  highest  level,  could  agree  fairly 
quickly  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  It 
would  provide  a  valuable  uplift  to  the  cli- 
mate which  underlies  all  of  our  arms  control 
negotiations.  Including  SALT. 

Let  me  emphasize  this.  It  is  fully  within 
otu-  scientific  competence  to  monitor  ade- 
quately sucih  a  total  test  ban. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years  I  strongly 
Insisted  to  my  Soviet  and  other  conferees 
that  the  TT.N.  and  the  BNDC  that  for  the  VS. 
to  accept  a  comprehensive  test  ban  we  needed 
an  agreement  allowing  us,  on  a  limited  basis 
to  inspect  the  suspicious  underground  event, 
so  we  can  determine  whether  it  was  earth- 
quake or  clandestine  nuclear  test.  This  ha^ 
always  been  restated  by  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives, who  said  Inspection  was  not  nec- 
essary for  two  reasons;  first,  that  If  they 
signed   a   treaty   forbidding    such   tests    of 


course  they  would  adhere;  second,  they  l>e- 
Ueved  our  national  means  of  observation 
would  protect  us. 

As  to  the  first  reason,  it  is  clear  that  on 
a  matter  of  basic  national  security  we  could 
not  take  for  granted  that  they  would  adhere 
strictly  to  the  treaty.  On  the  second,  fhey 
were  obvlouslv  ahead  of  our  technological  de- 
velopments. However,  the  U.S.  has  had  for 
the  past  15  years  or  so  a  vigorous  program 
of  selsmologlcal  research.  Tills  has  steadily 
Improved  our  capability  to  detect  and  iden- 
tify underground  phenonomena.  While  I 
concede  that  with  a  great  deal  of  preparation 
and  considerable  risk  It  might  be  possible  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  conceal  one  or  two  or 
three  very  small  nuclear  exploalons  under- 
ground our  risks  of  their  attaining  a  signif- 
icant military  or  scientific  advantage  from 
this  wovQd,  in  my  opinion,  be  insignificant. 

Our  risk  in  failing  to  reach  agreement  to 
limit  nuclear  arms  development  in  my  opin- 
ion would  be  infinitely  greater  based  on  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  seismology. 

That  Is  why  my  present  view  Is  in  favor  of 
a  comprehensive  ban  without  Inspection. 

I  believe  that  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  teetlng. 
In  addition  to  serving  the  immediate  purpose 
I  referred  to,  would  also  deal  a  blow  at  the 
very  heart  at  the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  the 
near  term  It  might  have  relatively  little  effect 
on  the  on-going  weapons  programs  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  but  tn 
the  long  range,  it  would  slow  do'wn  and 
ultimately  end  Innovations  in  nuclear  war- 
heads. For  it  would  be  like  taking  the  test 
tube  away  from  the  obemist. 

Furthermore,  it  lifts  the  responsibility 
for  making  moral  decisions  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  scientists.  Just  as  Olemen- 
ceau  once  remarked  war  was  too  important 
to  leave  to  the  generals,  so  I  think  It  is 
\infair  and  tmwise  to  burden  scientists  with 
the  declskms  and  tlw  job  of  producing  ever 
moce  mtirderous  weapons. 

By  this  one  simple  step,  which  would  be 
readily  comprebenslble  to  all,  we  could  ring 
down  the  otfftain  on  many  further  wasted 
investments  in  mass  destruction. 

'When  Averell  Harrlman  was  talking  about 
arms  control  to  BXtrushchsv  one  time  he 
said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  fbr  you  to  get 
more  things  for  a  better  life  for  your  people 
Is  to  sign  the  Test  Ban  Treaty." 

Khrushchev  banged  the  table  (not  with  his 
shoe)  and  ex(dalmed.  "You  are  right." 

In  other  words — as  Mr.  Khrufihchev  seems 
to  have  realized — ^there  is  much  that  can  be 
acoompllfihed  through  forthright  ideas  that 
Immediately  catch  the  imagination.  As  one 
oonsequenee,  we  got  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Maybe  we  need  another  summit. 

We  have  been  working  towards  realistic 
arms  control  ftar  n»any  years,  but  up  to  now 
we  have  many  times  been  diverted  by  undue 
emphasis  on  technical  detail.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  for  us  to  desnonstrate  that  we  are  not 
Just  expert  technlclatiB  but  that  we  are  also 
human  beings — that  we  have  the  moral 
courage  and  Imagination  to  get  off  this 
moving  train  whicSi  is  taking  us  nowhere 
but  to  obllTlon. 


REVENUE  SHARINO— REMARKS  BY 
SENATOR  MUSKCE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22  the  Senator  frwn  Maine  (Mr. 
Mttskie)  ,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  spoke  to 
the  leaders  of  our  Nation's  cities  about 
revenue  sharing.  The  Senator  Is  no 
stranger  to  the  wibject.  Last  year  the  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  his  rerenue- 
sharing  proposals.  In  this  speech.  Sena- 
tor MrSKii  outlined  proposed  legislation 
to  be  submitted  this  year.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
me  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Senator  Edmund  8.  Muskie  to 

THE     CONCRESSlONAL-ClTY      CONFEaENCE      OP 

THx  National  Leagite  or  Cittes  and  the 

U.S.  CONRSZNCE  or  Matoss 

Some  years  ago,  a  resolution  was  said  to 
have  been  Introduced  at  a  town  council  meet- 
ing in  my  state.  Ite  provisions  were  these: 

1.  That  our  town  build  a  new  Jail. 

2.  That  our  town  build  the  new  Jail  from 
the  materials  of  the  old  Jail. 

3.  That  our  town  continue  to  use  the  old 
Jail  until  the  new  Jail  U  built. 

If  any  one  group  has  heard  that  kind  of 
resolution  before,  It  Is  the  mayors  of  America. 

In  the  1960'B,  Americans  embraced  the 
c&ufl«  of  reaching  the  moon.  In  the  1970*8,  we 
must  embrace  a  cause  of  equal  vision,  per- 
haps of  even  greater  challenge — the  cause  of 
reaching  each  other. 

Nowhere  Is  that  cause  more  urgent  than 
in  and  around  our  cities.  Pot  If  we  fall  to  pro- 
vide the  public  services  i)eople  need  in  urban 
America,  if  we  allow  worn  and  dilapidated 
neighborhoods  to  go  unredeemed,  if  we  stand 
passively  by  while  cities  breed  crime  and 
deprivation  and  despair,  then  we  will  become 
two  societies — the  suburban  affluent  and  the 
urban  poor,  bacIi  fearful  and  suspicious  of 
the  other,  each  bitter  and  hostile  toward 
the  other. 

Plato  once  wrote,  "Until  the  philosophers 
are  kings  .  .  .  cities  will  never  have  rest  from 
their  evils  .  .  ." 

That  may  or  may  not  be  inevitable.  But 
you  know  as  well  as  I  that  If  that  is  to  be 
avoided,  cities  today  need  more  than  philos- 
ophy. Cities  need  more  than  expressions  of 
oonoem  for  the  so-called  "urban  crisis." 
Cities  need  money,  and  they  need  money  now. 

Money  may  not  be  the  answer  to  all  the 
problems  of  our  cltlee.  But  without  money, 
none  of  the  talk  of  a  so-called  "New  American 
Revolution"  will  bring  anything  but  further 
frustration  and  disappointment. 

I  know  many  of  you  support  the  concept 
of  revenue  'Sharing,  and  so  do  I. 

But  I  Ob  not  support  a  revenue  sharing 
plan  which  would  gut  essential  categorical 
aid  programs. 

I  do  not  support  a  revenue  sharing  plan 
which  falls  to  allocate  funds  for  the  cities 
which  need  them  the  moet. 

I  do  not  support  a  revenue  sharing  plan 
which  provides  inadequate  safeguards  against 
the  use  of  fundtl  to  perpetuate  discrimina- 
tion. 

Therefore,  the  Administration's  revenue 
sharing  proposals,  as  they  are  presently  con- 
stituted, do  not  meet  my  objectives  and  do 
not  have  my  support. 

TTnder  the  Admtnlstration's  general  rev- 
enue sharing  bill.  Beverly  Hills  would  be  en- 
titled to  twice  as  much  per  capita  as  New 
York,  and  four  times  as  much  per  capita 
as  Clrveland. 

Under  the  Administration's  Law  Enforce- 
ment revenue  sharing  bill,  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  pass-through  of  funds  to  the 
cities,  where  the  greatest  crime  problem 
exists. 

Under  the  Administration's  general  and 
special  revenue  sharing  prop>osals,  reliance  1.- 
placed  on  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  f 
protection  against  discrimination.  But  that 
reliance  is  not  enough,  certainly  not  when 
we  have  an  Administration  whose  enforce- 
ment of  Title  VI  iias^  left  something  to  be 
desired. 

Revenue  sharing  which  overcomes  these 
objections  would  be  sound,  it  would  have 
m^  saprport,  and  we  can  work  together  toward 
tbMend. 

However,  as  a  practical  political  matter,  I 
hSTe  serious  doubts  that  a  meaningful  pro- 


grum  of  revenue  sharing  has  as  good  a  pros- 
pect in  this  session  of  Congress  as  other 
measures  which  are  also  worthwhile. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  consider  federal 
assumption  of  welfare — which  Is  another 
form  of  revenue  sharing,  and  a  good  one,  as 
a  viable  political  objective  In  this  session  o: 
Congress,  which  we  can  adapt  to  your  needs 
if  we  work  ac  It. 

Federalization  of  welfare,  even  under  the 
present  inadequate  system,  would  relieve 
the  states  and  cities  of  7»4  billion  dollars  In 
welfare  costs  they  will  spend  this  year.  That 
figure  is  expected  to  climb  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  above  9'i  billion  dollars. 

But  even  more  important,  federalization  of 
welfare  can  give  us  the  opportunity  to  reform 
and  to  humanize,  our  archaic  welfare  system, 
under  which  payment  levels  vary  from  state 
to  state,  and  are  Inadequate  for  all.  It  can 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  lot 
o.  9  million  persons  who  presently  receive 
some  form  of  federal  welfare  assistance,  and 
of  millions  of  others  who  do  not  but  should. 

Federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs  should 
Include  welfare  reform.  It  should  provide  for 
a  decent  minimum  annual  Income  for  every 
family  receiving  welfare  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion. It  shouldd  provide  that  Washington 
will  ultimately  pay  for  the  cost-of-living  sup- 
plements which  states  and  localities  now 
provide. 

Granted,  there  is  no  assurance  that  States, 
which  pay  most  welfare  costs,  would  pass 
on  their  savings  to  hard-pressed  cities  and 
towns.  But  we  must  devise  incentives  for 
having  them  do  exactly  that. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  help  the 
cities,  and  we  should  not  pretend  there  is. 
But  the  federal  government  must  do  much 
more  to  save  the  most  vital  places  on  the 
face  of  our  national  map. 

The  only  answer  available  to  most  cities 
acting  by  themselves  does  not  work  any- 
more. The  cities  can  continue  to  increase 
property  taxes  and  business  taxes  and  income 
taxes,  but  as  they  do,  they  will  be  emptied 
of  the  white,  the  affluent  and  the  young,  and 
of  the  businesses  which  are  so  vital  to  their 
health. 

That  is  a  trend  this  nation  cannot  long 
endure.  Nor  can  we  expect  our  cities,  large 
or  small,  to  reverse  that  trend  by  themselves 
They  have  been  the  step-chlldrea  of  the 
federal  system  for  too  many  years,  and  they 
simply  lack  the  resources  to  improve  their 
inheritance. 

Part  of  the  answer  may  lie  in  a  rational 
revenue  sharing  plan,  or  federalization  of 
welfare. 

Part  of  the  answer  clearly  lies  In  getting 
our  economy  back  on  its  feet.  In  a  growing. 
v!goroi:s  economy  the  States  and  cities  can 
generate  more  of  the  revenue  they  need  to 
meet  their  rising  costs. 

Only  la^  year,  the  combination  of  unem- 
ployment. Inflation  and  a  sUgnant  economy 
placed  an  additional  burden  of  10  billion 
dollars  on  State  and  local  governments,  $4 
billion  in  lost  revenues,  $3  billion  in  In- 
creased costs  for  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation,  and  $3  billion  lu  extra  ex- 
penses due  to  Inflation. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  Nlxon  Ad- 
ministration have  added  two  and  a  half 
million  people  to  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. They  have  added  a  full  point  to  the 
rate  of  inflation.  They  have  caused  corporate 
Incomes  to  fall  in  1970.  9.6  billion  dollars 
below  what  they  were  in  1969. 

That  is  why  the  welfare  rolls  are  longer. 
That  is  why  wage  settlements  are  harder. 
Tnat  is  why  city  and  State  finances  are 
weaker. 

I  believe  we  must  take  these  initial  steps: 

First,  we  must  Invest  the  600  million 
dollars  which  Congress  appropriated  last 
year  fbr  housing,  for  water  and  sewer  Im- 
provements, for  urban  mass  transit,  but 
Which     the     Administration     continues     to 


withhold.  Tills  is  not  a  new  commitment  the 
cities  seek,  but  an  old  promise  which  the 
Administration    has    not   kept. 

Second,  we  must  keep  other  old  promises 
for  Federal  support  of  community  programs 

You  don't  keep  old  promises  by  wiping 
out  of  law  enforcement  assistance  legisla- 
tion the  only  provision  that  assures  the 
cities  a  fair  share  of  Federal  funds. 

You  don't  demonstrate  commitment  to 
the  cities  by  gutting  Model  Cities,  one  of 
ihe  new  Federal  programs  which  deals  with 
the  most  blighted  parts  of  our  urban  areas. 

You  don't  demonstrate  commitments  to 
the  cities  by  falling  to  appropriate  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  air  and  water 
pollution  legislation. 

You  don't  demonstrate  commitment  to  the 
cities  by  reducing  summer  Job  funds  for 
young  people  by  32  million  dollars,  or  by 
doubling  the  proportion  cities  will  have  to 
pay  under  these  programs. 

And  above  all,  you  don't  demonstrate  the 
commitment  that  must  be  made  to  our  cities 
by  continuing  and  expanding  a  disastrous 
war  in  Indochina  or  by  adding  4.2  billion  in 
new  obllgat:onal  authority  to  the  defense 
budget. 

Third,  we  must  accelerate  some  of  the  per- 
t,onal  income  tax  cuts  now  scheduled  for  1972 
and  1973.  to  Increase  consumer  buying  power 
and  to  encourage  the  creation  of  at  least  half 
a  million  Jobs, 

Fourth,  we  must  enact  an  on-going  pro- 
gram of  public  service  employment.  Jobs  in 
public  safety  and  health  care  and  pollution 
control  are  not  leafraklng  Jobs.  They  deserve 
not  to  be  characterized  as  "dead  end",  cer- 
tainly not  by  a  President  who  Insisted  on 
Jobs  for  welfare  recipients. 

So  I  Intend  to  support  a  rational  system  of 
revenue  sharing  and  federalization  of  wel- 
fare. 

But  I  shall  work  as  well  for  making  good  on 
our  old  promises  and  for  continuing  the 
categorled  programs  which  direct  assistance 
to  people  who  have  been  left  out  in  the  past, 

I  Intend  to  submit  the  following  proposals 
to  the  Congress: 

First,  I  will  submit  a  revenue  sharing  bill 
similar  to  one  which  I  proposed  In  the  last 
Congres.'i,  That  legislation  allocates  Federal 
assistance  to  states  and  cities  on  the  basis 
of  relative  need.  It  provides  an  effective  way 
to  reduce  the  Imbalance  in  revenue  distribu- 
tion, and  it  improves  the  chances  for  equal 
opportunity  without  regard  to  geographic 
location.  In  addition,  the  legislation  I  win 
offer  could  encourage  tax  reform  at  the  state 
and  local  level,  shifting  the  tax  burden  from 
regressive  sales  and  property  taxes  to  the 
progressive  Income  tax. 

Second.  I  will  submit  an  Intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation  bill,  similar  to  the  one  I  in- 
troduced last  year.  This  bill  would  provide 
for  consolidation  and  Joint-funding  of  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  for  establishing  uniform 
reporting  procedures,  and  for  periodic  Con- 
gressional review  to  determine  if  these  pro- 
grams are  accomplishing  their  purposes. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation  is 
obvious.  A  governor  or  nu«yor  should  not 
have  to  deal  Independently  with  a  dozen  or 
more  Federal  agencies  before  he  can  get  a 
comprehensive  program  of  assistance  ap- 
proved for  his  state  or  city.  Nor  ahould  he 
have  to  hire  a  specialist  to  steer  him  through 
complicated  application  and  reporting  proce- 
dures every  time  he  seeks  to  obtain  a  new 
Federal  grant. 

Third,  I  will  submit  a  bill  to  create  a  state 
and  lu-ban  fellows  program,  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  outstanding  young  people  into 
state  and  local  government  in  greater  num- 
bers. This  legislation  would  expand  the  l»ene- 
flts  of  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Aet 
which  we  enacted  last  year. 

Pourth,  I  will  support  federallsation  of 
welfare  asaistance.  Cities  need  help,  not  Just 
to  make  people  more  affluent  or  less  dlscon- 
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tent.  Cities  need  help  to  give  people  who  live 
and  work  there  a  sense  of  freedom  in  a 
healthy  environment. 

We  think  of  the  environment  as  air  and 
water  and  natural  resources,  which  it  is  and 
which  we  must  conserve  and  improve.  But  a 
healthy  environment  for  man  is  also  some- 
thing else.  It  is  a  tenement  house  free  of  rats. 
It  Is  a  neighborhood  free  of  deprivation  and 
decay.  It  is  a  city  street  free  of  fear. 

I  believe  no  matter  how  long  it  may  take 
or  how  much  money,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  ultimate  goal — where  we  have  cities 
of  lively  promise,  of  beauty,  of  spaciousness, 
where  men  and  women  are  truly  free  to  de- 
termine how  they  will  live. 

The  freedom  to  escape  to  the  suburbs  is 
not  a  real  choice.  People  will  live  In  the  cities 
if  they  are  placed  which  bring  out  the  best 
In  man  and  not  the  worst.  People  will  live 
m  cities  If  they  are  places  of  confidence  and 
not  of  uncertaln'ty. 

This  much  Is  certain.  The  goal  of  urban 
revival  in  the  1970*8  must  be  our  goal  as  a 
nation.  The  goal  of  providing  a  more  hope- 
ful life  in  our  cities  and  a  more  tolerable  en- 
vironment for  oilr  people  must  be  our  gocU 
as  a  nation. 

There  is  no  other  choice.  Let  us  be  able  to 
say  by  the  end  ot  this  decade  that  we  recog- 
nized the  choice  and  acted  upon  It.  Let  us  be 
able  to  say  with  a  sense  of  achievement  and 
continuing  purpose  what  Thomas  Wolfe 
once  said: 

"To  every  man  his  chance — ^to  every  man, 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity — ^to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — ^thls  ...  Is  the 
promise  of  America." 


We  say  "may.  *  This  Is  because  there  is  no 
assurance  that  spending  an  extra  $100  mil- 
lion, as  Mr.  Nixon  proposes,  on  top  of  the 
$300  million  that  Is  already  scheduled  to  be 
spent  will  produce  a  cure.  People  should  not 
have  false  expectations. 

As  Praser  Kent,  Plain  Dealer  medical  writer, 
stated  in  an  article,  cancer  Is  the  least  Tinder- 
stood  disease  and  each  type  of  cancer  has  its 
own  chtuTicterlstlcs.  Should  researchers  be 
succesaftil  In  conquering  one  type  of  cancer, 
their  methods  may  prove  totally  inapplicable 
to  some  other  type. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
spending  a  lot  of  money  on  intensive  research 
devoted  to  a  single  objective  will  mean  that 
the  objective  will  be  reached.  Many  of  the 
most  significant  resettfch  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  accident  by  researchers  trying 
to  solve  an  unrelated  problem. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  search  for 
a  cure  (or  cures)  should  not  be  continued  and 
intensified.  The  federal  government  Is  the 
only  entity  with  the  financial  resources  to 
back  the  effort  and  it  Is  good  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  called  for  an  all-out  push. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  CANCER  CURE 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 870  people  in  the  United  States 
will  die  of  cancer  each  day  this  year.  It  Is 
probably  the  most  feared  disease  in  the 
country.  President  Nixon  in  his  recent 
health  message  has  called  for  an  all-out 
ofTensive  against  this  cruel  killer.  The 
President  Is  asking  for  an  effort  similar 
to  those  of  our  moon  landings, 

A  newspaper  editorial  in  Cleveland 
states: 

The  Pederal  government  Is  the  only  entity 
with  the  financial  resources  to  back  the  ef- 
fort and  It  Is  good  that  the  President  has 
called,  for  an  all-out  push. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  editorial  of  February  23, 
1971,  entitled  "Beaching  for  a  Cancer 
Cure." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a?  follows: 

Seabchino  fob  a  Cances  Cure 

All  America  welcomes  anything  that  will 
help  hasten  the  day  when  thM's  Is  a  cure  for 
cancer.  Thus,  we  are  glad  that  President 
Nlxon  has  committed  the  federal  government 
to  a  massive  prog;ram  of  cancer  research. 

Eight  hundred  and  seventy  people  In  the 
United  States  will  die  of  cancer  each  day  this 
year.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  feared  dis- 
ease In  America. 

It  l3  not  as  though  there  has  not  been  can- 
cer research  until  now.  There  has  been  and 
there  has  been  some  progress.  Advances  in 
detection,  diagnosis,  surgery,  drugs  and  radi- 
ation therapy  have  made  It  poesfble  for  40% 
of  those  In  whom  a  malignancy  is  found  to 
survive  at  least  five  years. 

But  medical  scientists  stlU  have  much  to 
learn  about  cancer.  New  research  funds  may 
help  them. 


A  NEW  ECONOMIC  COMMANDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  7,  1971,  con- 
tained a  letter  to  the  editor  signed  by 
E>r.  Erwin  Miller,  associate  professor  of 
finance,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr.  Miller  In'vltes  our  attention  to  the 
moral  side  of  present  economic  policy 
which  has  burdened  the  Nation  and  all 
too  many  of  our  people  with  the  crushing 
blow  of  unemployment. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  letter  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  Professor 
Miller's  letter  to  the  editor  suggests  a 
new  ethical  commandment.  It  should 
read: 

Under  present  Institutional  arrangements, 
thou  Shalt  not  cause  another  to  be  unem- 
ployed to  keep  prices  from  rising. 

Professor  Miller's  letter  Is  a  thoughtful 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  both  the 
economic  and  psychological  damage  of 
unemplosrment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  letter  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Febbttabt  25,  1971. 
The  Editob. 
The  New  York  Times 
New  York.  N.Y.: 

A  high  Federal  Reserve  official  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  recently  that  the  best 
economic  recovery  wotild  be  a  gradual  one, 
which  might  even  Involve  unemployment 
rising  for  a  while  before  falling  slowly.  At 
about  the  same  time  a  fonner  high  official 
of  the  Nlxon  Administration  was  reported 
to  have  warned  against  a  too  rapid  recovery 
planned  by  the  Administration. 

Both  of  these  speeches  (as  reported  In  the 
press)  point  up  a  oommonly-held  position 
of  government  officials,  one  shared  by  many 
business  executive  and  academic  economists 
as  well  as  others  in  relatively  unemployment- 
proof  occupations,  namely,  tbat  unemploy- 
ment is  a  legitimate  weapon  with  which  to 
strike  at  Inflation.  A  full  rebuttal  to  such  a 
position  must  be  multi-faceted,  ranging  from 
Impersonal,  aggregatlTe  eooQomlc  analysis  to 
examination  of  personal,  human  conse- 
quences. At  the  aggregative  economic  level 
the  Issues  are  comiHex.  For  examine,  are  the 
costs  of  losses  of  output  from  sulJstantlal 
unemployment  really  less  to  society  than  the 


costs  of  inflation  at,  say,  6%  per  year?  Is  It 
sensible  to  put  people  out  of  work,  giving 
them  money  from  the  public  till  (unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  relief)  to  do  nothing 
when  society's  needs  are  great  and  they 
might  have  been  paid  for  producing? 

Setting  aside  discussion  of  Impersonal  ag- 
gregative economic  analysis,  let  us  turn  to 
some  human  aspects  of  using  unemployment 
as  a  vehicle  to  control  Inflation.  First,  It  Is 
almost  never  a  serious  threat  to  the  author- 
ities who  propose  it  and  to  their  supporters. 
They  may  or  may  not  suffer  some  reduction 
In  Income  as  a  result  of  It,  but  their  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  not  significantly  threatened. 
Tliey  essentially  are  on  the  firing  line,  while 
on  the  target  line  are  those  least  able  to 
bear  It. 

At  the  human  level,  to  those  significantly 
affected,  the  costs  range  from  minor  to  bit- 
ter. There  is  the  belt-tightening  in  acquir- 
ing luxury  goods.  More  Important,  there  is 
belt-tightening  In  necessities,  e.g.,  clothing, 
medical  attention,  and  food.  Of  more  perma- 
nent character,  children  are  deprived  of  a 
college  education  l>ecau8e  one  or  both  par- 
ents are  made  fully  or  partially  unemployed. 
Indeed,  even  after  re-employment,  It  may 
take  a  long  time  for  a  family  to  regain  Its 
full  economic  health  and  children  reaching 
college  age  even  then  may  also  be  deprived 
of  further  education.  How  many  teen-age 
citizens  have  had  their  futures  perma- 
nently impaired  as  a  result  of  the  unem- 
plo\Tnent  of  1970-71? 

It  is  immoral  to  use  unemployment  as  a 
device  to  overcome  price-behavior  ills  under 
present  institutional  arrangements.  No  one 
should  have  the  right  to  require  another 
and  his  family  to  eat  less,  to  have  poorer 
health,  to  have  less  clothing,  to  accept  lees 
education  and  a  permanently  lowered  posi- 
tion in  the  socio-economic  scale  for  the  sake 
of  Inhibiting  price  rises.  Everyone  should 
have  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  and  a  Job  to  make  the 
last  of  the  preceding  possible.  A  new  ethical 
commandment  Is  needed:  Under  present 
institutional  arrangements,  thou  shalt  not 
cause  another  to  be  unemployed  to  keep 
prices  from  rising.  If  one  nevertlieless  la  a 
party  to  the  use  of  unemployment  to  com- 
bat Inflation,  he  has  the  moral  duty  him- 
self to  lead  the  way,  relinquishing  his  Job  or 
alternatively  contributing  his  Income  to  the 
support  of  the  involuntarily  unemployed.  His 
.<;upporters  too  should  work  vigorously  to 
change  the  present  institutional  arrange- 
ments and  require  society  to  contribute  mas- 
sively to  those  on  the  target  line.  Indeed,  If 
to  the  moral  aspects  one  adds  the  psycho- 
logical costs  of  unemployment  and  the  pos- 
sible damage  to  skills  of  those  Involved,  one 
probably  should  conclude  that  the  entire 
monetary  cost  of  unemployment  should  be 
borne  by  those  who  remain  employed,  or  have 
adequate  Incomes,  with  no  monetary  cost  to 
those  involuntarily  unemployed. 

Ebvin  Milleb, 
Associate  Professor  of  Finance. 


J.  WILLARD  MARRIOTT:  A 
WASHINQTON  LEGEND 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Wash- 
ington has  long  been  famous  for  the 
legendary  political  leaders  who  have 
risen  to  power  here.  However,  living  to- 
day in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  a  business- 
man who  Invested  a  little  money  and  a 
lot  of  faith  in  this  same  city  more  than 
40  years  ago  and  today  is  a  Washington 
legend  In  his  own  right.  I  am  speaking 
of  J.  Willard  Marriott,  Sr.,  foimder  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Marriott  Corp. 

The  unique  thing  about  Bill  Marriott — 
a  good  personal  friend  whose  roots,  like 
mine,  began  in  Utah — Is  not  that  he  is  a 
self-made  man  who  has  built  a  business 
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empire,  though  certainly  this  Is  true. 
Rather,  it  is  In  his  marvelous  philosophy 
of  life  and  his  dedication  to  using  his 
financial  assets  not  as  an  end  in  them- 
selves, but  as  a  means  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  others. 

A  recent  article  sheds  some  light  on  J. 
Willard  Marriott  and  how  he  has  put 
into  practice  this  philosophy.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article,  pub- 
lldied  in  the  March  Issue  of  Nation's 
Business,  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
J.  Willard  Marriott.  Sr.,  or  Marriott  Corp.: 

MONZT    AS    A    MKANS   TO    AN    END 

There's  one  thing  that's  Immediately  ob- 
vious about  J.  Willard  Marriott,  8r.  He's  an 
Innately  kind  man. 

And  fate  has  been  kind  to  Mr.  Marriott. 

The  company  he  founded  and  has  guided 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  feeders  of 
people  In  the  United  States — largely,  he  be- 
lieves, because  of  good  employee  and  cus- 
tomer relations 

"I  am  a  people-oriented  fellow,"  he's  fond 
of  saying. 

After  20  years  In  the  Marriott  Corp.,  an 
employee  may  well  retire  with  an  income  In 
excess  of  his  regular  salary  This  Is  because 
Mr.  Marriott  has  for  long  shared  handsome 
profits  with  his  employees,  maintained  a  re- 
tirement plan  of  grand  proportions,  sold 
stock  to  employees  at  cheap  prices  and  pro- 
vided many  another  benefit. 

Marriott  Corp.  has  had  few  moments  of 
serious  trouble  with  those  who  work  for  It. 

The  company  began  In  1927  with  a  tiny 
root  beer  stand  In  Washlntgon,  D.C. 

Today.  It  has  28.000  employees,  and  Its 
annual  sales  exceed  $300  million.  Its  enter- 
prises Include  Marriott  In-fllte  Services. 
Palrfleld  Inns,  Hot  Shoppes  and  Jr.  Hot 
Shoppes,  Big  Boy  Coffee  Shops  and  Roy  Ro- 
gers Family  Restaurants,  a  string  of  Marriott 
Motor  Hotels,  the  elegant  Essex  House  In 
Manhattan,  the  Camelback  Inn  In  Arizona 
and  the  Marriott  Acapulco  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Marriott,  who  Is  tall  and  slim.  Is  70 
but  looks  15  years  younger. 

That  Isn't  because  things  have  always  gone 
smoothly  for  him. 

There  was  the  time,  for  example,  when 
circumstances  forced  him  to  borrow  money 
from  his  mother-in-law  before  he  could  go 
on  his  honeymoon. 

He  tells  about  this  Incident,  and  others 
beginning  with  his  boyhood  In  Utah  and 
running  right  up  to  the  present,  in  this 
Nation's  Btrsnress  Interview  conducted  on 
the  sun  porch  of  his  comfortable  but  un- 
ostentatious home  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Marriott,  have  you  ever  stepped  to 
think  that  you  would  need  a  full  year  to 
eat  your  way  around  the  Marriott  circuit — 
that  is,  have  oneoneal  In  each  of  your  own 
and   your   franchlsed   restaurants? 

I  suppose  I  have  been  too  busy  to  actually 
realize  how  much  we  have  grgwn.  That's  one 
thing  about  America:  When  you  start  out 
you  never  know  where  you  are  going  to  end 
up.  This  Is  a  great  country  with  unlimited 
opportunities. 

Wh»n  I  finished  college  my  friends  said 
there  were  no  more  opportunities  because  all 
the  land  had  been  homesteaded  and  the 
frontiers  were  gone.  But  the  potentials  were 
like  huge  icebergs  hidden  beneath  the  sur- 
face. I  might  add.  tbe  sltuaUon  U  no  differ- 
ent today.  I  didn't  dream  of  any  gr«at  em- 
pire when  I  started.  What  I  was  interested  In 
WM  finding  something  to  do  irhere  there 
seemed  to  be  a  challenge  and  a  future. 

At  what  point  did  you  re«UM  tive  Marriott 
Corp.  was  going  to  become  trsmendous? 

I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  one  point. 
I  could  see  that  there  were  great  possibilities 


In  our  business  because  we  were  catering  to 
the  automobile  tfade. 

We  put  In  drlve-ln  service.  Up  until  the 
late  19306,  about  tbe  only  drlve-ln  food  busi- 
ness was  In  the  South  and  Far  West,  where 
people  drove  up  to  corner  drvigstores  in  small 
towns  to  get  sodas  or  sandwlchee. 

Then,  a  man  named  McOinley  down  In 
Texas  Invented  the  curb  service  tray  to  hang 
on  the  side  of  the  car.  He  got  patents  and 
he's    still    making    that    tray. 

A  fellow  named  Allen,  In  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  and  another  man  named  Wright 
worked  out  a  formula  for  five-cent  root  beer 
which  they  called  A&W. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  during  my  last  year  In 
college  at  the  University  of  Utah,  a  couple 
of  root  beer  places  opened.  They  were  so 
successful  that  drivers  lined  up  all  the  way 
around  the  block  trying  to  buy  a  flve-cent 
glass  of  Ice  cold  root  beer. 

I  decided  to  buy  the  franchise  for  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  PhUadelphla  and  Rich- 
mond, and  go  east.  I  knew  that  Washington 
got  awfully  hot  In  the  summertime,  and  I 
thought  It  would  be  a  great  climate  for  Ice 
cold  root  beer. 

Before  I  started  east,  I  spent  a  year  teach- 
ing at  Weber  State  College  In  Ogden.  Utah. 
I  did  a  lot  of  things  In  that  little  college— 
I  was  treasurer,  and  I  nm  a  theater — ^untll 
about  March  of  1927.  Then  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  opened  my  root  beer  stand.  In 
June.  I  flew  back  home  and  got  married. 

Not  many  people  were  flying  In  those  days. 

No.  But  I  flew  out  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 
marry  my  little  girl  who  had  Just  graduated 
from  my  same  college. 

At  6  a.m.  on  my  wedding  day  I  went  to  a 
woolen  mill  In  northern  Utah,  which  I  had 
sold  for.  and  tried  to  collect  $3,000  owed  me 
During  the  previous  summer  45  salesmen, 
under  my  supervision,  sold  woolen  goods  In 
California  logging  camps.  I  got  a  commission 
on  their  sales. 

The  company  said,  "Well,  you  have  been 
away  quite  a  whUe;  wt  are  not  going  to  pay 
you."  So  instead  of  getting  my  $3,000.  I  got 
nothing.  I  was  out  of  money. 

I  rushed  back  to  the  Mormon  Temple  In 
Salt  Lake  City— two  hours  late  for  my  wed- 
ding. A  very  ijirorrled  bride  and  her  mother 
were  there  waiting. 

Instead  ©f  having  a  reception,  my  wonder- 
ful widowed  mother-in-law  ga,ve  us  $200 
to  get  back  to  Washington.  So  we  got  In  my 
Model  T  Ford— I  had  left  It  In  Utah— and 
headed  for  the  East. 

It  took  us  11  days.  It  rained  almost  con- 
stantly, so  most  of  the  roads  were  mud.  We 
got  stuck  several  times.  Every  time  we'd  go 
35  miles  an  hour,  the  engine  would  boll 
over.  Every  time  we'd  go  over  a  hill.  It 
would  boll  again.  What  a  trip! 

Did  the  mill  ever  pay  you  the  $3,000? 

Yes,  the  next  year.  After  a  lot  of  threat- 
ening to  sue.  they  finally  paid  me.  That 
was  a  lot  of  money,  then,  and  It  came  In 
very  handy  to  help  open  another  root  beer 
stand. 

My  father  couldnt  help  because  he  had 
Just  suffered  tremendous  financial  difficul- 
ties. At  the  etid  of  World  War  I  he  owned 
about  14,000  head  of  sheep  with  a  bank  mort- 
gage. The  price  on  sheep  dropped  from  $14 
down  to  $4  a  head. 

Like  practically  every  sheepman  In  Utah, 
he  went  broke. 

But  I  had  saved  and  borrowed  $3,000.  A 
friend  of  mine.  Hugh  Colton,  who  was  at- 
tending law  school  In  Washington.  D.C.  pro- 
vided another  $3,000.  This  supplied  the 
-capital  to  operate  two  AScVf  stores. 

Then  came  the  terrlUe  1929  crash.  Short- 
ly before  the  crash  a  friend  at  the  bank 
acroee  the  street  from  our  first  place  asked 
me  not  to  withdraw  our  deposits.  So.  being 
loyal  to  him,  I  dldnt.  After  closing,  th«  bank 
finally  paid  off  about  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

By  then  my  partner  had  become  a  lawyer 
and  wanted  no  more  part  of  a  tough  root 
beer  business. 


When  our  first  winter  came  we  couldn't 

.sell  root  beer,  so  we  added  some  hot  Items 

chill  con  carnc.  tamales  and  barbecue.  The 
Mexican  Embassy  was  close  by  and  Its  chef 
gave  us  recipes. 

Our  first  Uttle  unit  was  a  root  beer  stand 
one  night,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  a 
■'Hot  Shoppe."  We  stayed  up  all  night,  put 
some  stools  In.  took  the  big  orange  barrel 
out  of  the  window,  and  put  a  little  barbecue 
machine  In  Its  place.  We  left  the  sawdust 
on  the  floor. 

Soon  we  opened  a  drlve-ln.  the  first  In 
Washington. 

We  passed  out  free  root  beer  tickets  at 
street  Intersections.  This  brought  us  more 
people  than  we  could  take  care  of. 

We  Just  kept  enlarging — getting  more  lo- 
cations, adding  to  our  menu — tmtll  today 
we  have  almost  every  type  of  restaurant  In 
America.  We  have  over  350  company-owned 
units  and  over  700  franchlsed  units. 

Before  telling  us  more  about  today's  Mar- 
riott Corp.,  are  there  other  incidents  from 
your  early  business  experience  that  stand 
out  In  your  mind? 

If  you  want  me  to  reminisce.  Ill  go  back  to 
1915. 

This  was  my  first  business  deal:  to  sell  a 
tralnload  of  my  father's  sheep  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  was  14  and  my  father  put  me  on  a 
sheep  train  at  Ogden.  Utah,  going  to  San 
Francisco. 

We  had  been  running  sheep  In  the  desert 
in  the  wintertime  and  In  the  mountains  In 
the  summer. 

My  father  wanted  to  get  early  lambs  to  the 
world's  fair.  He  put  the  sheep  aboard  and 
me  m  the  caboose. 

Every  time  the  train  would  Jolt  to  a  sud- 
den stop,  my  Job  was  to  Jump  off.  take  a  long 
pole  and  run  alongside  the  cars  and  Jab 
lambs  that  had  been  knocked  off  their  feet 
and  were  all  piled  up,  suffocating. 

After  I  got  them  up  I  would  get  on  top 
of  the  train  and  run  back  to  the  cabooee 
while  the  train  was  In  motion.  This  was 
scary  business. 

The  next  year,  my  father  sent  me  to  Oma- 
ha with  more  sheep.  When  we  got  to  Chey- 
enne the  train  inspector  said,  "We  dont  al- 
low anybody  on  this  train  under  18.  Oet  off." 
So  I  had  to  take  a  passenger  train  to  Omaha. 

When  I  got  there,  I  waited  two  days  but 
my  sheep  didn't  arrive.  After  three  days,  we 
finally  found  them  back  In  Wyoming  In  a 
feed  lot.  Somebody  had  neglected  to  send 
them  on.  There  were  about  3,000  head  and 
when  we  finally  got  them  to  Omaha  some 
greenhorn  In  the  stockyard  turned  my  sheep 
right  In  with  somebody  else's,  mixed  them 
all  up  with  a  whole  band  of  sheep  from 
Texas.  Tliose  Texas  sheep  weren't  nearly  as 
large  as  our  Utah  sheep. 

My  father  had  bought  these  sheep  at  the 
stockyard  In  Ogden.  They  had  various  brands 
on  them,  so  1  couldn't  tell  vs^leh  were  ours. 
It  came  out  all  right,  though.  We  ran  them 
through  the  chute  and  I  cut  out  the  Mggest 
ones.  ** 

I  kept  going  on  sheep  tripe.  My  father 
u.sed  to  tell  me,  "Never  send  a  boy  to  mill." 
But  he  always  sent  me  to  mill  when  I  was  a 
boy. 

Mr.  Marriott,  yodr  company  feeds  millions 
nowadays.  Just  who  are  they? 

We  feed  everybody  who  eats  out — the  fam- 
ily, the  teen-agers,  executives,  tourists.  .  .  . 

Airline  passenger  feeding  has  become  a 
large  part  of  our  business.  I  don^  think  I 
mentioned  cafeterias  In  Industrial  plants  and 
office  buildings.  We  also  cater  to  hospitals 
and  colleges,  and  airline  terminal  and  toll 
road  restaurants. 

Would  you  say  that  preparing  over  350 
meals  for  one  Jumbo  Jet  Is  the  biggest  carry- 
out  operation  In  tbe  world? 

I  don't  know  any  other  single  ont  that's 
bigger.  But  we  planned  spnclal  equipment  to 
do  this  and  wa  can  oomplstsly  serve  one 
of  theee  giants  In  30  minutes. 
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What  general  rules  do  you  observe  In  de- 
ciding whether  to  build  a  large  new  faculty? 
We  don't  take  anything  that  Isnt  first  a 
prime  location.  We  believe  a  top  location  Is 
absolutely  vital.  We  study  the  environment 
of  the  area,  the  competition,  the  potential, 
the  need  for  a  restaurant  or  hotel,  what- 
ever It  may  be. 

We  won't  take  a  location  because  the  rent 
is  low.  Most  of  our  locations  are  In  expen- 
sive rent  areas.  We  want  to  be  where  the 
people  are — where  we  can  do  a  voltime  busi- 
ness. An  extensive  questionnaire  Is  filled 
Dirt  by  our  real  estate  department  and  studied 
thoroughly  before  we  decide  on  a  location. 

Does  It  take  much  nerve  to  order  the  buUd- 
ing  of  a  huge  hotel  at  times  like  these,  when 
wages  and  other  costs  are  skyrocketing? 

It  has  to  be  an  awfully  good  location  with 
real  potential  and  a  reasonable  rental  base. 
We  do  have  some  extensive  expansion  plans 
which  we  are  watching  very  closely.  But  we 
can't  stop  without  serious  results  to  our 
profits  and  personiMl. 

As  an  example,  we  have  a  1,000-room  ho- 
tel next  to  the  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port we  have  been  planning  for  three  years. 
We  have  a  big  one  under  way  in  New  Or- 
leans. And  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  with 
others  In  Denver.  St.  Louis  and  Miami. 
Building  costs  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
10  to  12  per  cent  a  year,  so  If  we  wait,  our 
costs  may  be  more — even  If  money  Is  cheaper. 
Would  you  describe  some  particularly 
nerve-racking  periods  for  the  Marriott  Corp.? 
I  suppose  the  most  critical  period  was 
during  World  War  II  when  gasoline  was  ra- 
tioned and  cars  couldnt  be  operated  except 
for  business  purposes.  It  was  touch  and  go 
because  we  were  depending  almost  entirely 
on  automobUe  traffic  to  get  our  customers. 
But  we  were  far  better  off  than  some  of  our 
competitors  who  were  out  on  the  highways. 
All  our  locations  were  In  cities  close  to  busi- 
ness and  residential  areas. 

What  about  your  decision  to  go  Into  the 
hotel  business  back  In  th«  Fifties? 

W»  had  a  very  unusual  location  on  the 
Potomac,  next  to  the  Pentagon.  It  was  on 
U.S.  Route  1.  which  was  carrying  110,000 
cars  a  day,  and  Washington  National  Airport 
was  close  by.  We  had  obtained  this  property 
for  our  future  office  headquarters.  But  we 
felt  It  was  a  natural  for  a  good  hotel,  so  we 
changed  our  plana. 

We  hadnt  been  In  the  hotel  business,  but 
it  was  related  to  the  food  and  service  busi- 
ness. I  was  skeptical  of  the  downtown  tyi>e 
hotel,  having  lived  through  a  period  when 
most  of  them  failed.  So  we  built  for  the  auto- 
mobile traveler — the  motel  concept — as  well 
as  for  the  businessman. 

Tour  fixed-price,  do-it-yourself  Ice  cream 
bar  Is  one  of  yotir  latest  Innovations.  Dont 
customers  eat  you  out  of  house  and  home 
on  a  hot  day? 

I  was  watching  some  of  them  recently.  I 
noticed  the  kids  and  older  folks  were  having 
a  great  time  fixing  their  own  ice  cream 
sundaes,  piling  up  the  nttts. 

Don't  you  go  broke  passing  out  all  thoee 
nuts? 

Well,  a  lot  of  people  dont  like  nuts.  There 
Is  also  a  practical  limit,  since  they  can  only 
get  so  much  In  a  cup.  But  this  is  an  added 
attraction  we  Charge  to  advertising. 

You've  done  quite  a  lot  of  innovating, 
haven't  you? 

Well,  I  guess  the  urge  to  earn  a  living 
made  It  necessary  to  be  Innovative.  When 
you  work  for  yoursefl  you  become  an  In- 
novator or  you  dont  eat. 

I  have  traveled  a  lot  to  see  what  competi- 
tors are  doing.  I've  never  been  satisfied  with 
anything  we've  ever  built.  I've  felt  that  dis- 
satisfaction is  the  basis  of  progress.  When 
we  become  sktlsfled  m  business  we  become 
obsolete. 

So  we  have  tiled  to  keep  current,  and  a 
little  m  front  of  our  competition.  • 


We  make  five-  and  10-year  plans  and 
keep  changing  them  as  we  look  at  future 
market  pro6p)ects. 

Mr.  Marriott,  as  a  Mormon,  how  do  you 
feel  about  serving  whiskey  and  beer,  and 
selling  cigarets.  In  your  restaurants? 

Well,  I  don't  have  to  drink  the  stuff  or 
smoke  the  clgarets.  Our  business  demands 
that  sort  of  service,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
be  m  this  kind  of  buslne&s.  we  must  sell 
the  things  our  customers  require. 

I  feel  that  If  we  operate  in  a  first-class 
manner  and  maintain  a  reputable  business 
we  are  rendering  a  good  service  to  the  public. 
Is  your  family  In  the  business? 
Yes,  but  we're  pretty  large  now — we're  not 
really  a  family  business.  My  oldest  scm,  38, 
Is  president  of  the  oomp«my  and  my  other 
son,  32,  heads  oiu  architecture  and  construc- 
tion division.  But  we're  decentraU2sed  Into 
some  16  divisions — and  none  of  their  vice 
presidents   Is   a   member   of  the  family. 

Do  you  feel  the  tu-ge  now  and  again  to 
look  over  yovu-  son's  shoulder  as  he  runs 
the  company? 

I  get  Involved  In  policy  making,  and  In 
our  expansion  program.  This  means  check- 
ing locations  for  a  large  hotel,  or  getting 
Into  major  financing  problems.  I  also  check 
our  operations  for  service  and  food  quality. 
Fortunately,  my  son  has  a  mind  of  his  own 
and  Is  not  afraid  to  make  decisions.  Ha 
has  freedom  to  operate  the  business. 

You  and  President  Nixon  are  old  friends. 
How  did  this  friendship  begin? 

I  became  acquainted  with  him  when  he 
came  to  Washington  as  a  Congressman  In  the 
late  19406.  I  suppose  my  friendship  with 
Republicans  began  in  1929  when  my  wife's 
mother  came  to  visit  us.  She  had  been  a 
widow  10  years.  We  introduced  her  to  Sen. 
Beed  Smoot  of  Utah,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance CoraniiUee.  It  was  almost  love  at  first 
sight.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman.  His  wife 
had  died  a  couple  of  years  before. 

They  got  married  and  spent  their  honey- 
moon at  the  White  House  as  the  guests  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 

So,  through  the  Senator,  1  became  well 
acquainted  with  Republicans  and  when  Mr. 
Nixon  came  I  became  acquainted  wUh  him. 

I  had  never  been  engaged  in  politics  in  any 
way  until  President  Nixon  named  me  chair- 
man of  his  Inaugural  Committee,  I  have  al- 
ways supported  the  Republican  Party,  but  I 
also  have  a  lot  of  wonderful  friends  who  are 
Democrats. 

How  do  you  spend  most  of  your  time  these 
days? 

Visiting  our  hotels  and  other  operations 
and  doing  civic  and  church  work.  Last  year 
I  was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Honor  America  Day,  on  July  4.  It  took  al- 
most my  full  time  for  six  weeks. 

I  like  people  and  I  get  a  great  thrill  out 
of  going  to  our  shops  and  hotels.  I  dont 
like  the  office.  I  like  to  work  with  people. 

You're  a  happy  man,  then? 

Well,  I'd  say  so;  as  happy  as  one  can  be 
facing  the  problems  of  a  hotel-restaurant 
business. 

Which  lines  of  your  business  do  you  feel 
closest  to? 

I  dont  know  that  I  hate  any  favorltiee. 
They  an  use  a  lot  of  peopla,  so  I  am  happy 
helping  to  keep  our  morale- iit  a  high  pitch 
In  any  kind  of  operation. 

We  try  hard  to  maintain  a  friendly  and 
customer-oriented  employee.  We  have  a 
lot  of  employee  parties  at  our  company  farm 
in  Virginia.  We've  built  a  large  pavlUlon 
there,  and  they  have  outings,  bartaeciMS, 
horseback  riding  and  dancing. 

There  are  trains  and  ponies  for  Vaa  kiddies 
as  well  as  hay  rides  In  the  mountains. 

I  spend  my  ttnw»  these  »utlngs  renewing 
old  acquaintances  and  making  new  ones.  It's 
really  quite  toucklng  to  aae  amploTMs  who 
have  been  wltb  our  company  through  tbe 
years — some  as  many  as  40  years — all  the 
time  serving  with  great  loyalty.  Tliey  are  as 


Interested  In  the  business  as  If  they  owned 
It.  OJ  course,  most  of  them  do  own  part  of 
It.   They   have   stock   m   the   company. 

What  is  It  like  being  rich? 

If  you're  rich,  you  still  get  arthrttls,  head- 
aches and  stomacbe-aches — possibly  more 
so  than  the  poor  guy.  A  Chinese  philosopher 
once  said  a  rich  man  can  only  eat  so  much, 
and  that's  about  the  way  It  Is. 

I  believe  money  should  only  be  a  means  to 
an  end.  If  we  do  good  with  It,  help  those  In 
need,  provide  an  opportunity  for  others  to 
have  some  of  the  good  things  In  life,  con- 
tribute to  worthy  causes,  do  things  that  make 
others  happy,  then  money  Is  a  great  blessing. 

Otherwise.  If  we  are  selfish,  it  becomes  a 
curse  and  provides  no  happiness  for  anyone. 

I  suppose  we  all  fall  short  of  our  objectives, 
but  I've  tried  to  be  constmctlve — to  do  some 
things  that  Involve  accomplishment. 

We  treat  our  people  right.  Just  like  they're 
members  of  our  family.  There's  nothing  with- 
in our  power  we  won't  do  for  the  people  who 
work  for  us. 

If  someone  gets  sick,  we  look  after  them. 
We  have  a  profit-sharing  plan  where  we  give 
a  good  percentage  of  our  profits  to  employees 
and  they  also  contribute  some  of  their  earn- 
ings. Most  of  our  employees  who  have  been 
In  this  plan  for  20  years  or  more  will  retire 
with  as  great  an  Income  as  they  had  while 
working. 

And  all  our  executives  own  a  considerable 
amount  of  our  stock.  I've  always  believed 
that  those  resptonslble  for  management 
should  have  an  ownership  Interest.  A  lot  of 
our  executives  have  retired  as  multimillion- 
aires. 

In  an  attempt  to  upgrade  workers,  we  have 
adopted  an  Incentive  plan  for  all  employees. 
We  tell  them,  "O.K.  You  do  a  good  job  for 
three  months  and  yonll  have  a  chance  to  be 
promoted."  We  call  this  our  career  progres- 
sion program. 

This  bas  a  particularly  good  effect  among 
minorities.  No  testa,  no  formalities — Just  give 
them  a  chance  to  Jump  up  a  couple  of  grades. 
For  maybe  two  hours  a  day,  we  let  them  see 
if  they  can  do  the  higher-paid  Job.  They 
then  feel  the  way  la  open. 

We  want  our  people  to  reallsse  they  have 
a  future  to  work  for. 


FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  personal  disappointment 
over  the  President's  recommended  cut 
in  funds  for  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  beginning  to 
confront  the  variety  of  problems  facing 
senior  citizens,  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  we  were  to  cut  back,  rather 
than  expand,  financial  support  for  those 
programs  which  have  already  proved 
their  usefulness. 

The  President's  budget  calls  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  $25,830,000  for  the  Admini- 
stration on  Aging.  This  is  $79,000,000 
under  what  Congress  had  authorised  and 
$7,800  less  than  what  was  appropriated 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  programs  affected  Is  Poster 
Grandparents.  The  President  has  called 
for  funding  of  this  program  at  a  level  of 
$7.5  million,  less  than  a  third  the  amount 
authorized  by  Congress  and  a  full  $3 
million  under  what  the  program  operated 
on  last  year. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  personal  confi- 
dence in  the  Poster  Orjuidparents  pro- 
grswn  and  I  have  been  extremely  im- 
pressed with  the  resiflts  achieved  so  far. 
Initiated  under  OEO  in  1965,  Poster 
Grandparent  rests  on  two  basic  facts: 
America  has  hundreds  of  children  in  in- 
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stitutions  without  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
periencing a  close  personal  relationship; 
America  also  has  thousands  of  persons 
60  years  or  older  whose  lives  have  be- 
come essentially  meaningless  because 
they  no  longer  have  a  close  personal  re- 
lationship. Poster  Grandparents  oper- 
ates on  the  belief  that  the  needs  of  both 
groups  can  be  satisfied  by  close  and  sus- 
tained mutual  encounters. 

For  the  most  part,  the  children  in- 
volved in  the  program  are  under  15  years 
of  age.  They  are  assigned  to  a  foster 
grandparent  in  settings  such  as  pediatric 
wards  of  general  hospitals,  homes  for 
dependent  and  deprived  children,  cor- 
rectional institutions,  and  institutions 
for  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally 
disturbed  children. 

The  foster  grandparent  is  generally  a 
person  of  60  or  older  who  is  living  on  an 
income  below  that  established  by  OEO 
as  the  poverty  level.  In  essence,  a  foster 
grandparent  acts  as  a  parent  substitute 
for  a  child  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a 
normal  relationship  with  parents  or  older 
persons.  Foster  grandparents  talk.  listen, 
read,  and  play  with  their  children  and 
oflfer  them  support  and  assistance  in 
learning  the  therapy  situations.  They  are 
paid  on  an  average  of  $1.50  an  hour  for 
a  period  of  2  hours  a  day  of  individual 
contact  with  a  child. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  foster 
grandparents  program  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Operating  from  Larconia  State 
School,  the  program  has  approximately 
100  young  children  and  52  foster  grand- 
parents. Since  the  program's  inception  in 
1965,  foster  grandparents  have  invested 
almost  165,000  man-hours  of  employment 
caring  for  young  retarded  children. 

I  think  this  represents  a  tremendous 
outpouring  of  energy  and  faith  on  the 
part  of  all  involved.  From  all  reports  I 
have  received,  the  results  have  proved  to 
be  well  worth  th^  effort.  Both  grand- 
parents and  children  have  testified  to 
the  benefits  they  are  deriving.  Almost  all 
grandparents  have  expressed  salHsfaction 
over  seeing  their  children  progress;  most 
grandparents  have  expressed  pleasure  at 
being  involved  in  something  meaningful. 
As  one  older  citizen  wrote: 

The  roster  grandparents  project  gives  me 
the  ability  to  earn  my  living  rather  than 
receive  aid  to  the  disabled;  it  gives  me  a 
feeling  or  userulness;  since  I  think  I  can  do 
the  children  some  good:  It  has  opened  up  a 
whole  new  life  for  me  and  mv  grandchildren: 
and,  r  feel  needed  again. 

Even  more  heartening  to  me  have  been 
reports  from  the  staff  at  Laconia  State 
School  detailing  the  progress  of  children 
Involved.  Most  of  the  children  have  be- 
come more  aware  of  themselves  as  dis- 
tinct individuals  and  have  evidenced  an 
ability  to  interact  socially  with  one  an- 
other. They  have  developed  essential 
self-help  skills  and  have  Increased  their 
capacity  for  learning.  And  above  all.  the 
children,  secure  in  the  affection  and 
understanding  of  a  foster  grandparent, 
have  begun  to  respond  more  fully  to  life 
around' them. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  to  raise  ap- 
propriations for  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  then  the  foster  grandparents 
program  at  Laconia  State  School  and 
hundreds  of  similar  program,s  across  the 
country  will  be  severely  impaired.  Fur- 
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thennore,  those  children  and  senior  citi- 
7.ens  who  might  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  foster  grandparents  will 
now  be  deprived  of  that  opportunity.  I 
urge  Congress  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  prevent  this  eventuality. 


DECLINE    IN    U.S.    MACHINE    TOOL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
difficult  times  for  our  economy.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  Nixon  administration  have 
helped  greatly  to  lessen  the  problems  of 
inflation,  stagnation,  and  tight  money, 
but  many  challenges  remain. 

One  area  of  continuing  concern  is  our 
deteriorating  international  trade  bal- 
ance in  manufactiu-ed  goods.  At  the 
present  time  American  producers  are 
struggling  desperately  to  retain  their  po- 
sition in  export  and  domestic  markets  in 
the  face  of  growing  foreign  competition. 
In  this  struggle  to  hold  American  job.s 
one  of  the  most  important  weapons  at 
our  disposal  is  an  adequate  supply  of  ef- 
ficient productive  equipment.  Yet  today 
American  builders  of  machine  tools  are 
being  forced  to  cut  back  their  opera- 
tions, with  a  resulting  loss  of  trained  em- 
ployees and  curtailment  of  valuable  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

Orders  in  the  machine  tool  industry 
have  recently  fallen  to  depression  lev- 
els. For  the  first  time  in  recent  history, 
the  United  States  has  lost  its  world  lead 
in  shipments  of  machine  tools.  And  the 
future  holds  little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment. Loss  of  delivery  capabilities  due  to 
curtailment  of  operations  may  well 
thwart  the  attempts  to  maintain  even 
our  share  of  the  U.S.  market  when  an 
upturn  does  come. 

This  critical  situation  in  the  Ameri- 
can machine  tool  industry  demands  that 
we  take  appropriate  action  before  it  is 
too  late.  The  establishment  of  the  20- 
percent  shorter  guidelines  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  reserve  ratio  test  was  a 
hopeful  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
this  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  through 
administrative  action.  Several  other  pos- 
sible com-ses  of  action  merit  our  serious 
consideration. 

A  7-percent  investment  credit  to  cover 
new  orders  for  capital  equipment  placed 
this  year  would  provide  a  short-term 
incentive  to  Inspire  investment  decisions, 
aid  the  machine  tool  industry  and  gen- 
erally promote  economic  recovery.  It  is 
important  that  such  an  incentive  be  made 
retroactive  to  a  past  date  to  prevent  su.s- 
pension  of  present  ordering. 

Lesislation  Implementing  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Business  T&xation  would  also  help 
greatly  to  restore  the  vitality  of  the  Na- 
tion's capital  goods  industry. 

In  the  event  that  these  approaches 
prove  inadequate,  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  explore  others.  The  seriousness  of  the 
problem  demands  our  Immediate  and 
continuing  attention. 


U.S.    RELATIONSHIPS   WITH    LATIN 
AMERICAN    COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
these  days  when  much  of  our  attention 


is  focused  upon  the  critical  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, we  are  prone  to  forget  the  im- 
portance of  our  relationships  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Nevertheless,  those  relationships 
are  critical  and  basic  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  to  the  development  of  th" 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Recently,  Mr.  William  D.  Rogers,  for- 
mer deputy  U.S.  coordinator  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  president  of  the 
Center  for  Inter- American  Relations,  de- 
livered a  very  thoughtful,  perceptive,  and 
candid  address  entitled  "Latin  America 
and  the  United  States :  Change  and  Per- 
plexity." 

Mr.  William  Rogers  has  analyzed  what 
is  happening  to  U.S.  policy  in  Latin 
America.  He  has  reminded  us  of  the 
dangers  which  are  inherent  in  the  so- 
called  Nixon  low-profile  posture  as  it 
relates  to  our  relationships  with  our 
South  American  neighbors.  Mr.  Rogers 
correctly  notes  that  much  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  has  been  jettisoned  or 
forgotten  by  the  Nixon  administration 
and  he  properly  calls  to  our  attention  the 
dangei-s  inherent  in  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  hi.s 
frank  and  revealing  commentai-y.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  deserves  the  care- 
ful attention  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
American  freign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  William  D.  Rogers'  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrcs.-? 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

L.4TIN  America  and  the  U.S.  Chance 

AND   Perpuooty 

( By  WUllam  D.  Rogers) 

It  was  on  March  13,  1961,  In  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House,  that  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  met  with  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  free  nations  of  the  Americas  to 
announce  his  proposal  ror  an  AlJlance  for 
Progress:— a  "vast  cooperative  effort  unpar- 
alleled in  magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose. 
tti  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  homes,  work  and  land,  health  and 
schools,  techo.  trabajo  y  tierra,  salud  y 
escvela." 

Now.  almost  ten  years  to  the  day,  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  Is  dead. 

It.  was,  while  It  lasted,  a  generous  and 
compassionate  partnership  effort  to  meet  the 
storm  of  change — aoclal,  economic  and  po- 
litical— sweeping  aorosa  Latin  America.  The 
rate  of  change  has  quickened  in  these  last 
ten  years  In  Latin  America.  Yet  the  Alliance 
is  now  dead. 

First,  a  word  about  the  ways  In  which 
Latin  America  Is  changing.  And  then  to  the 
Nixon   Administrations   perplexed   response 

Extraordinary  rises  in  population,  rapid 
grrowth  of  cities,  unemployment,  grievous 
gaps  In  housing,  schools  and  medical  sen- 
Ices — all  lines  on  the  social  fever  chart  of  a 
Hemisphere;  each  one  more  disturbing  than 
In  1961.  No  nation  in  the  Hemisphere  can 
claim  It  Is  on  the  way  to  a  social  s(Hutlon. 
In  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Alliance,  the 
number  of  school  children  Increased  fifty 
percent — but  there  are  more  adults  who  can- 
not read  In  Latin  America  today  than  ever 
In  its  history. 

On  the  economic  side  of  the  ledger,  mat- 
ters are  a  bit  brighter.  Due  in  no  small  way 
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to  Alliance  aid,  industrial  output  Is  up. 
Though  agriculture  Is  a  disappointment  and 
the  free  trade  movement  is  stalled,  the  Hem- 
isphere's economies — led,  of  course,  by  Mexi- 
co and  Brazil — are  stronger  than  a  decade 
ago. 

In  matters  political,  though,  the  Alliance 
aspiration  for  fundamental  reform  through 
democratic  processes  seems  almost  as  fai 
from  our  grasp  as  in  1961.  Tax  and  land  ten- 
ure systems  have  been  modernized  in  some 
countries.  But  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  South  America  live  under  military  gov- 
ernments. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  dramatic  which  catches 
the  eye  and,  in  the  case  of  Latin  America, 
the  dramatic  is  the  guerrilla,  the  kidnapper 
and  the  terrorist.  I  believe,  however,  that 
these  are  transitory  phenomena.  Uruguay  Is 
more  embarrassed  than  staggered  by  the 
Tupamaros.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
trouble  spwts  of  local  Insurgency — Guate- 
mala and  Argentina,  for  example.  But  for  the 
moment  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  incum- 
bent Latin  American  governments  can  han- 
dle these  insurgencies.  In  ten  years  there 
has  never  been  a  successful  revolution 
against  the  structure  of  authority,  and  I  do 
not  expect  any  now. 

It  Is  also  clear  to  me  that  the  sense  of 
unity  within  Latin  America — never  very 
strong  in  any  event — is  wearing  thin.  The 
nations  of  Latin  America  are  moving  off 
in  a  variety  of  different  Ideological  direc- 
tions. Argentina's  army  government.  Chile's 
newly-elected  Marxist  administration  and 
Peru's  military  populist  generals  eye  each 
other  nervously — though  not  with  quite  the 
bitter  hatred  of  Salvador  and  Honduras, 
which  erupted  last  year  into  the  first  inter- 
national war  in  Latin  America  In  modern 
times. 

New  types  of  nationalism,  some  military, 
some  radical  revolutionary,  some  reformist, 
some  deriving  from  older  conventional  dema- 
gogic political  styles,  are  springing  up. 
The  differences  within  Latin  America  are 
becoming  even  more  marked. 

Cuba  Is  no  longer  an  example  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  Hemisphere  may  be  tempted  to 
repair.  Its  economy  Is  In  chaos.  The  Soviets 
in  alliance  with  technocrats  In  Casrtro's  re- 
gime are  evidently  intervening  rather  di- 
rectly. Fidel's  adventurism  Is  now  pretty  well 
limited  to  speeches. 

But  elaborate  generalizations  about 
politics,  economics  and  sociology  are  all  very 
well.  Remember,  though,  one  thing  before 
all  else  about  Latin  America:  the  great  bulk 
of  its  270  million  people  are  still  poor — poor 
in  ways  almost  Incomprehensible  to  this 
nation. 

Yet  they  are  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  If  we,  the  rich,  are  ever  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  cooperative  effort  for  economic, 
political  and  social  development  in  the 
LDC's  we  will  succeed  first  in  Latin  America. 

Yet  the  Nixon  Administration  has  killed 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years, 
there  Is  no  separate  line  Item  for  the  Al- 
liance In  the  Administration's  aid  author- 
ization request.  Congress  will  have  no  op- 
portunity to  vote  Alliance  aid.  up  or  down. 

In  his  massive  State  of  the  World  message 
to  Congress  last  wee*,  the  President  ignored 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  entirely. 

The  USIA.  the  State  Department  and  AID 
never  mention  It,  either  here  or  In  Latin 
•America. 

The  Administration  decided  to  do  this,  not 
becaruse  that  program  no  longer  represented 
the  highest  and  best  aspirations  of  the 
American  Republics  for  eoonomlc.  social  and 
political  development,  but  for  plain  domestic 
politics.  It  was  an  awkward  reminder  of 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

What  has  the  Administration  Invented  to 
take  its  place?  For  the  Alliance  blueprint 
of  cooperative  development.  It  has  substi- 
tuted Instead  the  Low  Profile.  Low  Profile — 


this  means  the  avoidance  of  commitment . .  ■ 
cool  It  .  .  .  duck.  Low  Profile  may  be  fine  for 
Martha  Mitchell,  but  It  hardly  strikes  one 
as  a  serious  and  inspiring  policy  for  a  great 
nation  In  Its  home  hemisphere.  Neglect,  for 
once.  Is  raised  to  a  principle  of  diplomacy. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  not  that  the  Ad- 
ministration should  not  change  anything. 
Each  new  President  may  be  exj>ected  to  put 
his  stamp  on  foreign  policy.  But  look  what 
was  lost  In  the  process.  The  Alliance — build- 
ing, I  would  emphasize,  on  foundations  laid 
down  during  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
such  as  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund — 
brought  it  all  together  in  a  comprehensive 
program  in  the  1961  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  of  reform  and  self-help  within  each 
Latin  American  country,  free  trade  through- 
out Latin  America  and  aid,  private  Invest- 
ment and  trade  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  other  rich  nations,  all  di- 
rected to  the  development  goals  which  the 
Latins  had  set  for  themselves.  It  was,  in 
short,  a  real  alliance. 

In  killing  off  this  policy.  It  has  done  away 
with  something  more  substantial  than  a 
Democratic  Party  slogan.  It  has  snuffed  out 
something  which  was  the  convmunlty's. 

Latin  America  had  begun  to  caU  the  Alli- 
ance, "Our  Alliance."  The  program  did  not 
belong  to  the  United  States.  It  belonged  to 
all  the  nations  which  had  signed  the  1961 
charter. 

Moreover,  the  Administration  turned  its 
back  on  our  part  of  the  Alliance  bargain: — 
the  commitment  to  vigorous,  long-term  part- 
nership to  spur  reform  and  development 
throughout  Latin  America.  It  has  muted  our 
support  for  political  forms  of  democracy,  our 
special  relationship  with  democratic  ele- 
ments and  with  the  struggle  for  elementary 
civil  liberties.  And  It  has  lost  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  for  continuity  In  the 
development  effort  In  the  Hemisphere. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  In  Justification 
for  the  Low  Profile  is  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  genuinely  perplexed  and  baffled  by 
the  winds  of  change  sweeping  across  Latin 
America,  and  that  It  had  hoped  to  buy  time 
In  order  to  concentrate  on  other  questions 
and  figure  out  what  It  could  do  In  Latin 
America.  In  the  meanwhile,  though,  there 
has  been  no  innvovatlon.  nothing  new.  no 
building  on  the  efforts  of  the  60's. 

I  do  not  mean  to  discredit  the  participa- 
tion of  the  US  In  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  some  projects  of  our  bi- 
lateral program  and  the  continued  support 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  But  beyond  these  older 
programs,  nothing  has  happened. 

This.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Adminis- 
tration began  with  an  almost  frantic  search 
for  a  coherent  overall  Latin  American  policy. 
Governor  RockefeUer,  you  will  recall,  made 
a  series  of  lightning  visits  as  the  President's 
personal  representative  in  1969.  The  venture 
went  rather  badly.  The  Governor  was  un- 
able to  visit  some  of  the  more  important 
countries.  And  at  the  time.  It  seemed  more 
show  biz  than  substance,  at  least  to  many 
Latin  Americans.  But  he  did  finally  hand  in 
t»  the  President  a  full-scale  serious  report, 
proposing  a  real  policy  alternative  to  the 
Alliance.  With  a  minor  exception  or  two,  the 
Rockefeller  Report  has  been  ignored  by  the 
Nixon   Administration. 

The  Low  Profile,  which  the  Administration 
prefers.  Is  a  non-policy.  Without  a  general 
program,  we  respond  to  each  problem  when 
it  comes  along.  And  the  responses  have 
varied  across  a  fairly  narrow  sjjectrum,  from 
the  merely  Indifferent  to  the  downright 
mean  and  tactless.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
examples: — Dr.  Kissinger's  briefing  news- 
piaper  editors  that  President  Allende's  vic- 
tory In  Chile  would  actually  pose  a  security 
threat  to  Argentina;  the  Impolite  rebuff  last 
week  of  Allende's  Invltatlcn  for  a  courtesy 
visit  by  our  nuclear  carrier,  the  Enterprise, 
to  Chile;  and  so  forth. 


Latin  America.  I  regret  to  say.  Is  replying 
In  kind.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  disillu- 
sioned and  cynical  with  Washington.  Hemi- 
sphere relations  are  never  easy.  But  now,  per- 
suaded that  we  are  treating  them  like  a  lost 
continent,  and  that  our  Interest  In  Internal 
reform  and  democratic  development  has 
dropped  to  zero,  Latin  America  is  organizing 
Itself  to  deal  as  a  single  bloc  with  the  United 
States.  We  are  excluded  from  important 
Hemisphere  questions  in  the  Special  Com- 
mittee for  Latin  American  Coordination — 
the  CECLA.  The  United  States  Is  Increasingly 
Isolated  In  its  home  Hemisphere.  Our  influ- 
ence, our  leadership  has  never  been  at  lower 
ebb — and.  might  I  add.  the  same  is  true  of 
morale  in  State  and  AID. 

When  I  first  suggested  that  the  AUlance 
was  dead  In  my  review  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  the  excellent  Levlnson  de  Onls  book 
on  the  Alliance,  UPI  reported  (and  I  quote)  : 

"Nixon  administration  officials  Immedi- 
ately took  issue  with  this  statement.  They 
said  that  while  Rogers  was  coordinator  of  the 
Alliance,  'there  was  lots  of  rhetoric  and  little 
action  while  now  there  is  less  rhetoric  and 
more  action.' 

"The  officials  said  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  wish  to  get  involved  'In  an 
argument  over  whether  the  Alliance  is  dead. 
dVlng,  stagnated  or  whatever." 

"  'But  It  seems  to  us  that  those  people  who 
are  now  saying  the  Alliance  is  dead  have  sud- 
denly become  myopic  to  what  is  happening 
m  Latin  America,"  they  added." 

Whether  the  Administration  spokesman 
was  Dr.  Kissinger  or  not.  I  do  not  know. 
I  doubt  If  it  was  my  namesake.  But  no 
matter. 

In  one  sense,  I  have  to  agree.  There  Is 
plenty  of  action  on  the  Inter-American  scene 
these  days — a  22-0-vote  against  the  United 
States  last  month  In  the  CAS  on  an  unprec- 
edented charge  that  we  had  committed  eco- 
nomic coercion;  the  expulsion  of  our  DCM 
from  Ooeta  Rica  on  grounds  that  we  had 
plotted  the  overthrow  of  newly-elected  Pres- 
ident Plgueras;  Ecuador's  seizure  last  week 
of  the  twenty-fifth  American  tuna  boat  this 
year;  the  six-nation  walkout  from  the  OAS 
in  protest  against  our  hijacking  treaty:  com- 
plaints of  trade  discrimination;  expropria- 
tions; kidnappings.  Action  indeed  there  is. 

In  a  Hemisphere  changing  as  rapidly  as 
ours,  no  relationship  can  remain  static.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  what  was 
laid  down  ten  years  ago  this  month  is  the 
ultimate  wisdom  for  all  time.  But  I  do  say 
that  some  policy  and  a  sense  of  purpose  are 
essential. 

It  Is  Dr.  Kissinger's  grand  overview  that 
the  superpower  contest  Is  the  only  thing  that 
really  matters  In  today's  world.  A  nation 
that  believes  that  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
a  perplexed  non-policy  for  Latin  America. 
For  It  Is  true  that  no  area  Is  less  Important 
to  our  security. 

But  If  Latin  America  la  not  significant  to 
our  security,  it  Is  vital  to  our  hopes — our 
hopes,  If  you  will,  for  a  different  world.  And 
this  In  the  long  run  may  be  more  lmpc«1«nt. 

Latin  America  Is  the  most  developed  of  the 
underdeveloped.  In  the  TO's,  the  nations  of 
this  Hemisphere  will  move  pellmell  to  more 
industrialization,  greater  population  pres- 
sures, expanded  communications  and  travel. 
They  will  chew  up  more  of  their  natural  en- 
dowment, generate  greater  demands  on  the 
world's  non-renewable  resources  and  con- 
tribute more  and  more  poison  to  the  air  and 
water. 

In  the  process.  Latin  America  will  demon- 
strate— to  VIS  and  to  Asia  and  Africa  as 
well — whetlier  In  this  century  growth  and 
change  are  pweslble,  whether  the  world  will 
tolerate  a  wide  variety  of  political  commtml- 
tles;  whether  we  oen  solve  the  problems  of 
human  fecundity  and  environmental  destruc- 
tion, whether  cooperation  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  can  yet  open  the  way  for  a 
decent  life  for  all  peoples. 
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We  have  a  vital  stake  In  thla.  though  It 
change  the  Cold  War  not  a  whit. 

Lo>w  Profile  wUl  not  do.  It  is  Impoosible 
tor  the  United  States— with  13  billion  dol- 
lars of  Investment  and  a  music,  literature 
and  film  which  spread  to  every  comer  of 
Latin  America — to  pretend  It  can  keep  Its 
head  dovra.  But  more  Important,  keeping  our 
head  down  will  not  contribute  much  to  de- 
velopment. 

We  are  In  the  Hemisphere.  For  better  or  for 
worse. 

LAtln  America  is  transforming  Itself,  with 
agony,  from  traditional  to  modem  societies. 
The  Alliance  was  a  design  to  participate  in. 
to  influence,  to  help  shape  the  forces  of 
change  for  the  common  betterment  of  our 
Hemisphere.  I  mourn  Ite  death. 


PRIORITIES  AND  THE  SST 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  tomorrow  on 
additional  money  for  the  SST  program. 

I  begin  my  comments  by  acknowledg- 
ing that  we  iiave  invested  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  some  $864  million,  in 
two  prototypes.  Only  time  will  tell  wheth- 
er we  have  made  a  good  investment.  But 
the  fact  that  we  have  spent  nearly  $1 
billion  In  public  funds  does  not,  in  my 
estimation,  Justify  the  spending  of  ad- 
ditional money  at  this  time. 

If  the  SST  is  all  that  it  is  cracked  up 
to  be,  and  that  is  possible,  then  our  free 
enterprise  system  will  see  to  It  that  it 
is  built.  A«  I  see  it,  Uncle  Sam  has  done 
his  job.  He  has  started  the  ball  rolling, 
and  now  it  is  time  for  the  Nation's  fi- 
nancial cownunity  to  evaluate  what  has 
been  done  and  the  road  that  lies  ahead. 

I  realize  th«t  thousands  of  Jobs  may  be 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Some  of  these 
are  in  my  home  State  of  Oregon.  But 
there  is  a  greater  issue  than  two  pro- 
totypes of  a  huge  plane  and  the  jobs 
that  come  witlj  their  construction.  At 
issue  is  a  matter  of  priorities. 

when  I  look  at  the  aocompUshments 
of  this  country  and  when  I  look  at  its 
failures,  I  cannot  h^p  singling  out  our 
transportation  system  as  one  of  the  most 
dismal  failures.  In  my  home  State  of 
Oregon,  I  can  leave  Portland  by  air  and 
be  halfway  across  the  country  before  I 
can  be  to  many  communities  in  my  State 
only  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  away.  The 
Bends  and  Medlords  of  Oregon  are  every- 
where in  the  Nation.  Yet  we  ignore  these 
and  instead  choose  to  focus  on  being  able 
to  fly  to  a  foreign  land  at  faster  than  the 
speed  of  "sound.  Thus,  we  have  a  case  of 
misplaced  priorities  where  we  concen- 
trate on  making  a  good  service  great  so 
that  less  than  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion can  use  it  while  Ignoring  another 
service  which  is  crying  for  help. 

How  many  State  capitals  do  we  have  in 
this  country  that  are  away  from  the  large 
areas  of  popiilatlon?  In  the  West  there 
are  numerous  examples:  Olympia,  in  the 
State  of  Washington;  Carson  City,  in  the 
State  of  Nevada ;  and  Salem,  in  my  home 
State  of  Oregon.  Now,  would  It  not  be  an 
excellent  investment  to  have  high-speed 
trains  running  at  frequent  intervals 
from,  say,  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  Olym- 
pia in  the  State  of  Washington,  from 
Reno  to  Carson  City  in  Nevada,  and  from 


Portland  to  Salem  in  Oregon?  In  this 
way  government  could  be  brought  closer 
to  the  people  because  it  would  be  more 
accessible.  Just  as  important,  pollution 
would  be  reduced,  the  tension  on  frayed 
nerves  would  be  lessened,  and  highways 
might  be  imclogged  to  some  degree.  I 
cite  this  as  only  one  example  of  how  we 
could  better  order  our  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
projects  such  as  the  SST  to  stand  on  their 
merit  and  for  them  to  be  built  with  pri- 
vate money  if  they  are  to  be  built.  The 
investment  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  in 
such  projects  cannot  be  Justified. 


NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
ELECTION  PROCESS 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  believe  some  improvement 
should  be  made  in  the  election  process. 
Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  reformed  certain 
aspects  of  the  way  media  is  used  in  elec- 
tion campaigns.  Regretfully  the  President 
vetoed  that  legislation.  But  in  so  doing 
he  suggested  that  reform  should  be  more 
comprehensive. 

Tills  year  I  have  attempted  to  follow 
that  advice.  Together  with  many  other 
Senators,  I  have  introduced  S.  1.  which 
would  represent  a  broad-based  reform  in 
the  election  process.  I  have  also  intro- 
duced 8.  9,  which  would  shift  the  burden 
of  financing  campaigns  where  it  belongs, 
to  the  people  who  must  live  with  the 
results — the  general  public. 

When  we  talk  about  campaign  reform, 
we  are  talking  about  a  very  fundamental 
change  in  the  democratic  process,  a 
change  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  But  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  many  of  the  organi- 
zations which  have  a  legitimate  interest 
and  deep  concern  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  elect  public  officials,  have  welcomed 
this  change. 

Recently,  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education  of  the  AFL-CIO  devoted  an 
entire  page  of  its  national  newsletter  to 
the  question  of  campaign  reform.  COPE 
was  positive  in  its  position  that  reforms 
are  needed  and  they  must  be  wide- 
raiding. 

I  congratulate  COPE  for  taking  this 
position  and  for  attempting  to  develop 
support  for  the  cause  of  campaign  re- 
form. It  is  a  move  that  reflects  a  positive 
and  realistic  approach,  and  I  hope  that 
all  organizations  that  contribute  funds 
to  candidates  and  actively  care  about  the 
kind  of  representation  that  people  have 
in  government  take  note  of  this  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  COPE  on 
campaign  reform  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Make    Votinc   Easikr,   Curb   Campaign 
Costs — Council 

Two  "basic  deflciencles"  In  the  p>olltlcal 
process  must  be  corrected  "If  democratic 
ideals  are  to  be  brought  to  full  fruition," 
the  APL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  stated. 


1.  "Artificial  barriers  to  voting  must  be 
eliminated  to  pernil'  the  preatest  possible 
participation  In  all  elections." 

2.  "Provisions  must  be  made  for  meeting 
election  costs  in  ways  that  will  give  major 
party  candidates  equitable  opportunities  to 
reach  the  voters  while  at  the  same  time 
minimizing  dependence  on  wealthy  individ- 
ual contributors." 

The  basic  democratic  precepts  which 
Bhould  underlie  election  reform,  the  Council 
said,  are: 

"First,  the  purpose  of  elections  is  to  as- 
certain the  win  of  the  majority.  The  basis  of 
the  authority  exercised  by  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Members  of  Congress  are  the 
choice  of  the  people,  as  expressed  In  free 
and  open  democratic  contests.  Obviously, 
then,  all  feasible  steps  should  t>e  taken  to 
facilitate  the  right  of  every  eligible  voter 
to  cast  his  ballot.  The  smaller  the  percent- 
age of  voters,  the  less  responsive  the  govern- 
ment Is  to  the  wishes  of  the  country. 

"Second,  an  election  campaign  is  a  debate 
as  to  who  can  best  serve  the  voters.  The  ac- 
cepted norm  in  debates  is  that  each  side  is 
accorded  an  equal  opportunity  to  present 
Its  arguments  to  those  who  will  decide  the 
Issue.  This  standard  should  likewise  be  the 
objective  lu  election  campaigns.  Election 
regulation  should  Insure  that  major  party 
candidates  have  at  least  a  roughly  equal 
opportunity  to  present  their  message  to  the 
public.  This  condition  must  be  fulfilled  to 
assure  that  elections  are  being  decided  on 
the  merits,  and  not  simply  on  the  basis  of 
which  candidate  has  the  money  to  monopo- 
lize the  media." 

The  coots  of  reaching  the  voters  are  high, 
and  getting  higher,  the  Council  pointed  out! 
A  major  factor  Is  the  Increasing  use  and  the 
increaatng  cost  of  television. 

"It  is  Ironic  that  the  air  waves,  which  are 
the  property  of  aU  the  people,  should  have 
been  made  the  most  costly  media  for  reach- 
ing the  peoplt  ...  It  is  clearly  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  that  the  voters  hear  both  sides 
of  the  campaign— not  just  the  side  of  the 
party  that  can  aSord  exorbitant  TV  costs" 
the  Council  said. 

It  said  the  essential  goals  of  regulation  of 
election  campaigns  must  be  (1)  to  maximize 
me  number  of  eligible  voters  who  go  to  the 
polls,  (2)  to  Insure  that  major  party  candi- 
dates have  a  fair  opportunity  to  reach  those 
voters  with  their  message,  and  (3)  finally, 
to  prevent  any  group  from  utilizing  Its  eco- 
nomic resoinxjcs  to  secure  political  domi- 
nance. 

"There  are  two  things  Congress  could  and 
\vc  think  should  do  to  expand  the  franchise 
Congress  has  already  enacted  certain  voting 
standards,  applicable  to  both  federal  and 
state  elections,  such  as  outlawing  literacy 
tests  and  fixing  lei^th  of  residence  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voUng.  CoDgresB  should  in  addi- 
tiou  require  employetrs  to  provide  time  off 
with  pay  to  vote,  and  should  establish  a  uni- 
form and  simple  systfltn  for  absentee  voting. 
Nextt  Congress  should  establish  a  federal 
agency  to  work  with  the  «tates  to  stimulate 
and  facUltate  registration  and  v»tlng.  For 
the  present,  Itowever,  the  prlmairy  reepoDsi- 
biUty  for  ex(MrMtod  exercise  of  the  frantdJlse 
will  continue  to  reet  with  tbe  states,  and  ve 
urge  our  affiliates  In  each  state  and  locality 
to  pursue  vlgoroualy  the  goals  aC  simplified 
and  permanent  voter  registration  and  ex- 
panded exercise  of  the  franchise." 

Beyond  that,  the  CouncU  said,  federal  legis- 
lation Ml  campaign  financing  la  "urgently 
needed."  The  abuses  of  financing  by  wealthy 
laRlltiduals — wtu>  are  often  candidates  thexB- 
selves— must  be  cnrbed.  Ceilings  ahould  be 
placed  on  expenditures  by  candidates  from 
their  own  resources  and  those  of  their  fami- 
lies;  and  ceilings  should  be  placed  on  the 
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total .  aggregate  contributions  individuals  and 
their  families  may  make  to  candidates  or 
political  committees. 

Tbe  Council  declared,  "A  substitute  must 
be  found  for  the  present  dependence  on  con- 
tributions by  wealthy  individuals.  The  AFL- 
CIO  has  long  favored  some  from  of  federal 
subsidy  for  elections.  This  subsidy  should 
take  a  variety  of  forms.  There  should  be 
direct  treasury  grants  to  political  parties, 
with  a  formula  allocating  specific  sums  to 
Presidential,  Senatorial  and  House  nominees. 
Free  TV  and  radio  time  should  be  provided 
for  Preeidential  and  Senatorial  nominees.  A 
special  election  frank  permitting  free  maU- 
ing  by  nominees  for  the  Senate  and  House 
should  be  established. 

■Finally,  there  are  some  very  evident  gaps 
in  the  present  reporting  requlremenU  which 
should  be  cloeed.  State  as  weU  as  interstate 
political  committees  should  be  required  to 
report  on  spending  In  federal  elections,  If 
they  exceed  some  fixed  minimum.  Wealthy 
individuals  who,  together  with  their  families, 
contribute  more  than  a  fixed  minimum 
should  likewise  be  required  to  report." 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  TROOPS  PROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HATFTKT-P  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Gwen  T. 
Cofan,  editor  of  the  Wallowa  County 
Chief  tan,  Enterprise,  Oreg.,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  commonsense  approaches  I 
have  seen  on  the  need  to  completely 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Way  To  WrrHDRAW  Is  To  WrrHDRAW 

Seven  years  after  becoming  heavily  in- 
volved In  the  Vietnam  war  we  are  told  by 
President  Nixon,  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
and  the  general*  at  the  Pentagon  that  we 
have,  in  effect,  achieved  oiur  objectives  of 
checking  commuoist  aggression  and  threats 
to  American  security  In  southeast  Asia  and 
we  are  withdrawing.  But  we  are  wlthdraw- 
liig  slowly,  we  are  iuformed,  because  a  little 
more  time  is  needed  for  a  million  Squth  Viet- 
namese soldiers  to  develop  the  skill  to  cope 
with  half  a  mtllion  North  Vietnamese  aud 
Viet  Cong  troops.  After  seven  years  of  assist- 
ance aud  instruction  from  U.S.  army  two 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  don't  quite  equal 
oan  North  Vietnamese. 

Jhls  reminds  us  of  the  old  arithmetic  books 
used  for  years  after  the  ClvU  War  which  often 
used  problems  lOte  this:  "If  one  Union  sol- 
dier can  lick  three  Confederate  soldiers,  how 
naaay  Confederate  soldiers  can  15  Union 
soldiers  lick?" 

But  while  the  American  people  are  trying 
to  digest  the  assertion  that  twice  as  many 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  as  North  Vietna- 
moeiB  caitaQt  turn  back  the  enemy  without 
massive  assistance  from  thie  U.S.,  we  are  re- 
assured that  tine  South  Vietnamese  army  is 
now  a  crack  outfit  and  is  ready  to  defend 
democracy  at  home  and  elsewhere  In  south- 
east Asia  Onee  we  have  pulled  back  to  our 
own  frontiers.  They   are  brave   and  deter- 


mined soldiers,  patriotic  and  loyal  to  the 
Thieu-Ky  popular  and  democratic  regime. 
But  a  lot  of  people  are  not  buying  it. 

The  real  test  of  credibility  and  guUlbility. 
however,  comes  in  the  explanation  that  we 
are  withdrawing  American  troops  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  them  out  of  Vietnam  without  ex- 
posing our  departing  troops,  and  those  wait- 
ing to  leave,  to  danger  of  annihilation.  This 
explanation  supposes  that  we  are  in  a  sort 
of  Battle  of  Britain  Dunkirk  situation  in 
which  the  enemy  is  hovering  around  the 
perimeter  of  our  troop  concentrations  with 
vast  destructive  power  ready  to  rain  death 
and  destruction  on  our  men  once  they  have 
turned  their  backs  ou  the  Juugle  and  headed 
toward  the  sea. 

It  Is  more  realistic  to  suppose  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  would 
gladly  sit  on  their  bands  and  watch  us  go, 
glad  to  see  the  whole  American  army  depart 
Intact.  It  Is  not  Improbable  that  they  would 
agree  to  do  notlilng  If  we  gave  them  a  time- 
table for  total  withdrawal.  In  fact,  this  Is 
what  they  have  repeatedly  said  they  would 
do, 

So  tbe  Idea  that  we  are  fighting  a  sort  of 
delaying  and  rear  gtiard  action  to  give  our 
main  forces  time  to  get  out  seems  to  be  sheer 
nonsense  too.  We  could  probably  arrange 
terms  to  nwre  them  aU  out  In  a  month  with- 
out Incurring  a  single  casualty  If  this  was 
what  we  chose  to  do. 

Actually  an  extension  of  the  war  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  deep  Into  Laos,  while  we  are 
allegedly  winding  down  the  war.  makes  sense 
only  on  the  premise  that  we  are  not  going 
to  give  the  world,  and  particularly  the  Amer- 
ican people,  a  picture  of  American  mlUtory 
fruatatlon  or  defeat  by  a  precipitous  with- 
drawal. An  annotmced  withdrawal  on  a  grad- 
ual basis  enables  us  to  maintain  that  we  have 
defeated  tbe  enemy,  won  the  war,  achieved 
our  objectives,  and  ore  leaving  the  battle- 
field with  "honor".  It  Is  costing  a  lot  of  lives, 
and  money  to  pronaotc  this  concept,  but  It  is 
deemed  to  be  worth  It  politically.  To  admit 
an  error  or  a  lost  cause  is  too  much  for  most 
people  and  particularly  for  the  president,  the 
geuoer^ls  and  Congress. 

Bock  In  the  post-Civil  War  era  when  Con- 
gress was  debating  how  and  when  the  coun- 
try should  return  to  the  exchanging  of  gold 
for  paper  currency,  or  as  they  referred  to  it 
in  those  reconstruction  days,  "the  resiunp- 
tlqu  of  specie  payments '.  the  debates  waxed 
long'  and  violent  In  Congress  over  the  Issue. 
Filially  one  brilliant  senator  rose  on  tbe  fioor 
a^d  said:  "The  way  to  resume  Is  to  resumel " 
at}4  tJban  h^  tot  down.  This  overwhelmlug 
slmpW  logic  carried  tbe  day. 

AppUed  to  the  present  It  might  be  changed 
to  state,  "The  way  to  withdraw  Is  to  with- 
draw." 

IX  we  xteed  to-^eel  better  about  the  whole 
thing,  we  con  announoe  that  we  have  won 
the  war,  defeated  comn>unism,  made  the 
world  safe  agolu  Xpr  democracy,  apd  the  war 
Is  over.  Eveiji  U  we  are  not  entirely  oon- 
vlnced,  it  Is  an  "honorable"  way  out. 


OOimrS  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OP 

ORIMB 

Mr.  RIBICHD£^.  Mr.  President^'  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Nation  Is  facing 
a  serious  crisis  in  criminal  activity.  Ev- 


ery morning  we  open  the  paper  to  find 
more  evidence  that  personal  aud  prop- 
erty crimes  are  on  the  Increase  across 
the  Nation.  Unfortunately,  many  Amer- 
icans, politicians  and  private  citizens 
alike,  have  taken  the  easy  way  out  and 
have  attacked  the  Nation's  Judicial  sys- 
tems, especially  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  U3.  courts  of  appeals,  as  the  cause 
of  this  increase. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Apjpeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  in  recent  years 
borne  the  brunt  of  much  of  this  criticism. 
It  Is  constantly  under  attack  for  being 
too  liberal  and  for  being  overly  conscious 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused thereby  allowing  criminals  to  walk 
the  streets. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  time  to  in- 
vestigate the  record  of  the  local  court 
of  appeals  knows,  however,  that  in  re- 
cent years  it  has  reversed  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  criminal  convicUoDs  than  the 
average  for  the  Nation's  other  11  appeals 
courts.  In  fact,  there  are  many  courts, 
such  as  the  third  circuit,  which  have 
consistently  reversed  a  higher  percent- 
age of  cases. 

Barry  Klalb.  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  has  studied  the  records  for  the 
last  few  years  and  has  come  up  with  some 
surprising  statistics. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court's  reversal  rate  in  criminal 
cases  was  above  the  national  average — 
20.1  percent  to  16.9  percent  to  the  aver- 
age of  14.4  percent.  This  trend  continued 
as,  in  the  next  3  years,  the  rate  of  the 
local  court  was  below  the  national  aver- 
age. By  1969  the  national  average  was 
13.7  percent,  while  in  the  District  tt  was 
a  low  8.8  percent.  Last  year  only  H.l 
percent  of  the  cases  in  the  District  were 
reversed. 

These  figures  are  all  meaningless,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  not  a  crime  for  a  court  to 
reverse  a  lower  court's  decision.  The  men 
and  women  who  make  these  decisions 
have  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  and  honor 
the  Constitution  and  are  simply  insuring 
that  other  authorities  do  the  same. 

We  are  never  going  to  stop  criminals 
by  attacking  our  own  judicial  institu- 
tions, for  suoh  attacks  only  serve  to 
lessen  the  respect  our  law  enforcement 
and  judicial  authorities  have  in  the  com- 
munity. It  would  be  far  more  productive 
to  attack  the  roots  of  the  problem — the 
poverty,  the  poor  schools,  the  racism,  the 
governmental  indifference  which  allow 
and  encourage  criminal  actiTlty  to 
fiourish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
detailing  the  reversal  i^tes  in  criminal 
cases  of  the  UJS.  courts  of  appeals  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


PWCI(fT*6E  Of  CtlMINAL  CASBS  REVERSED   0*  BENIEO   IN  THE  UftlTEO  STATES  COURTS  OF  APPEALS,  FISCAL  YEARS   1965  TO   1»70— Coeti»u«* 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

AMdrcutti. _.. 

DiMrkt  of  CstumMa 

16.9 

.y.                20.  1 

'.'. 13.6" 

10 
20.4 

14.4 
14.9 
31.0  .. 
8.2 

2ao 

U.8 

13.5 

ll.O 

16.0 
14.9 
14.7 

6.6 
23.8 

8.9 

13.7 
8.8 

16.0 
9.2 

26.2 
8.2 

16.6 
11.2 
11.1 
5.7 
28.3 
17.2 

5th  circuit 

6tli  circuit 

11.9 
..   .             8.7 

19.5 
111 
12.7 
6.8 
9.8 
25.0 

U.9 
16.3 
12.1 
10.8 
B.5 
M.3 

23.9 
tt.8 
25.0 
16.7 
13.0 
14» 

16.6 
16.3 
26.4 
9.9 
14.3 
H.O 

21.9 
U.4 

lit  circuit  .. 

7thcUcuit...J. 

8tJ»  dTcalt. .  

:;:::;     W 

26.4 

2d  circuit.. 

8.7 
19.1 

8.6 

22.1 

Mckcuft 

9th  circuit 

..— -.         16.7 
.„.„         19. 1 

17.3 

4«icircu«.      .  , 

10th  circuit 

25.9 
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INTERVIEW  OP  SENATOR  SCOTT  BY 
MILES  BENSON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott  )  was  interviewed  recently 
by  Miles  Benson,  reporter  for  the  New- 
house  News  Service.  He  spoke  candidly 
and  seriously  about  matters  of  national 
concern.  So  that  others  may  know  the 
recent  thinking  of  our  Republican  mi- 
nority leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  thl^  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SxNAToa  Fails  To  Emoobse — os  Oppose — Ac- 

NEW  FOR  Renomination  :  NntON  Must  Rdn 

A  DirriKENT  Race  fob  Second  Tkhm,  Scott 

3at8 

(By  Miles  B«nson) 

Washington. — Senate  Republican  Leader 
Hugh  Soott  belleyes  President  Nlxon  must 
run  a  far  different  campaign  for  a  second 
term  in  the  White  House  than  bis  party  did 
in  last  year's  Congressional  election. 

In  an  exclusive  Interview,  Scott  failed  to 
endorse  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  for  re- 
nomination — nor  did  he  oppose  him — but 
made  It  clear  he  considers  the  heated  rhetor- 
ic of  the  1970  campaign  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  leading  OOP  moderate,  Scott  placed  on 
the  record  his  own  views  on  subjects  which 
many  Republicans  discuss  candidly  only 
privately — concerns  about  the  war  lu  Indo- 
china. Agnew,  the  economy,  the  Democratic 
opposition,  the  President's  civil  rights  policies 
and  the  1972  election  outloolc. 

The  Pennsylvania  senator  said: 

"It  will  not  be  enough  for  President  Nix- 
on to  stop  the  war.  He  eJso  must  rescue  the 
economy  or  risk  the  fate  of  Great  Britain's 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who  was  turned  out 
of  ofllce  after  World  War  II  because  of 
pocketbook  concerns. 

Agnew  will  have  to  change  his  "belliger- 
ent" personal  style  of  campaigning  If  he 
remains  on  the  GOP  ticket,  which  Scott 
considers  likely. 

The  President  has  done  more  for  black 
Americans  than  he  receives  credit  for — but 
has  not  done  enough. 

The  "Southern  strategy"  is  as  dead  as  the 
"brawling"   tactics  of   the   last   campaign 

The  Nlxon  administration  has  been  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  many  liberals  and 
moderates,  whether  they  admit  it  or  not. 

In  an  unusually  rough  attack.  Scott  dis- 
cussed the  war  policy  candor  of  former 
Prealdeots  John  F.  Kennedy  aiid  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  declared: 

"We  have  had  a  decade  of  deceit.  We  have 
had  elegant  deceit  and  we  have  had  awkward 
deceit — two  varieties  of  deceit— and  I  will 
not  elaborate  further." 

In  contrast.  Scott  said,  President  Nlxon 
"has  kept  dvery  pro«iUBe  he  made.  The  people 
are  not  quite  used  to  this.  It  comes  as  a 
surprise." 

Scott  also  claimed  a  superior  record  for  the 
Nlxon  administration  m  "the  betterment  of 
black  people"  than  aliy  previous  administra- 
tion. 

Here  la  an  edited  transcript  of  the  New- 
house  News  Servkie  Interview  with  Sen. 
Scott: 

(Q)  What  do  you  think  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and,  In  particular,  on  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces? 

Scott.  The  commitment  Is,  of  course 
Irreversible.  I  think  the  de-escalation  U 
proceeding  rather  well.  I  would  favor  every 
means  by  which  we  could  accelerate  that  de- 
escalation,  consistent  with  safety. 

"I  could  not  support  a  U.S.  ground  opera- 
tion— with  U.S.  Infantry — In  either  Laos  or 
Cambodia.  I  couldn't  support  it  because  I 
dont  think  It  would  be  wise  to  do  It,  and 


beyond  that,  politically,  the  country  would 
not  support  It. 

■I  think  it  is  a  miserable  war,  of 
course.  .  .  ." 

(Q)  Do  you  believe  the  Nlxon  adininl.si ra- 
tion Is  taking  a  more  successful  approach  in 
Vietnam  than  Johnson  did? 

ScoTr.  I  do.  I  do  indeed.  I  think  Nlxon 
reversed  the  entire  war-making  proces.s  from 
a  trend  of  escalation  to  disengagement, 

"I  get  letters  from  people  who  want  to  ^ee 
us  out  right  away.  Well,  when  you  are  down 
to  the  last  100.000  men  and  the  enemy  .send.s 
down  a  force  to  destroy  them,  we  will  want 
to  do  all  we  can  to  save  tlie  100,000.  Certainly 
that  demand  was  present  In  England  at  the 
time  of  Dunkirk  There  wasn't  a  living 
Englishman  who  wouldn't  have  wanted  those 
troops  out  of  there. 

"I  would  hate  to  see  us  in  that  situation — 
where  you  think  you  are  Just  about  out.  and 
then  you're  back  In  horse,  foot  and  dragoon. 
It  Is  better  to  disengage  with  the  finality  that 
iias  been  used." 

(Q)  Do  you  think  such  acts  as  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  Capitol  represent  a  renewed  op- 
position to  Nlxon  and  to  the  war? 

Scott.  The  bombing  of  the  Capitol  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  action  of  terrorists  and  Is 
probably  bad  news  for  the  peaceful  protest- 
ers. It  may  well  shoot  down  the  April  24 
Peace  MobUlzation,  the  Peace  Move. 

As  far  as  criticism  of  the  President  goes, 
I  think  the  President  has  proven  two  things : 

First,  he  proved  that  he  kept  every  promise 
he  made.  The  people  are  not  quite  used  to 
this.  It  comes  as  a  surprise.  We  have  had  a 
decade  of  deceit.  We  have  had  elegant  deceit 
and  we  have  had  awkwsuxl  deceit — two  va- 
rieties of  deceit,  and  I  will  not  further 
elaborate. 

After  the  people  have  been  lied  to  In  the 
two  previous  administrations,  the  truth  Is 
rather  tingracloualy  accepted  by  the  public. 
The  attitude  Is,  "Whoever  would  think  Nlxon 
would  tell  the  truth  while  those  other  guys 
Med  to  us?" 

The  second  reason  Is  even  simpler — the 
draft.  He  (Nlxon)  has  reduced  the  UabUlty  in 
the  draft  from  seven  years  to  one,  so  aside 
from  the  19-year-old3.  the  rest  of  the  young 
people  now  know  that  the  fear  of  being 
killed  has  been  largely  removed. 

Much  of  the  protest — every  pious  and  ar- 
ticulate argument  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing— is  based  on  the  fear  of  being  killed, 
which  is  a  well-known  human  emotion.  The 
fear  of  being  killed  Is  what  brought  these 
guys  here,  It  Is  what  makes  parents  write 
violent  letters  to  me  ...  It  Is  what  orgahlzed 
Harvard  professors,  It  Is  what  organized  the 
demonstrations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  people 
are  sitting  in  judgment,  and  they  are  reserv- 
ing Judgment.  If  the  Laos  thing  fteOB,  then 
certainly  we  would  all  be  in  the  bucket  aa 
far  as  any  attempt  to  Jtirtlfy  further  Involve- 
ment In  Indochina  Is  conoamed. 

(Q)  Will  the  war  be  a  positive  or  a  nega- 
tive issue  for  Nlxon  in  1973^ 

Scott.  I  think  with  regard  to  the  benefits, 
the  innate  fairness  of  the  American  people 
will  be  brqught  Into  play,  and  theyni  have 
to  balance  the  books.  Tbajll  have  to  balance 
the  books  on  a  four-year  basis. 

(Q)  What  are  bis  dunces  of  solving  the 
economic  problems? 

Scott.  They're  better  than  good.  He's  tak- 
ing the  hard  knocks  early.  Some  of  his 
economists  have  been  wrong  several  times. 
They  have  not  allowed  for  the  time  lag,  the 
economic  time  lag.  They  have  proved  to  be 
the  same  kind  of  optimists  that  politicians 
are. 

We  think  of  economic  crises  as  having 
a  six-month  lag.  This  turned  out  to  h.ive  a 
nlne-to-18-month  lag. 

Now  there's  a  sense  of  haste  about  It,  a 
feeling  that  whatever  It  Is  they  are  going  to 
be  doing,  they'd  better  be  doing  it.  That  was 
not  present  a  year  ago.  Before  they  had  the 


attitude  that  "we  know  what  we're  doing  and 
in  six  months  tlie  economy  will  turn  around" 
Now  it's  "we  hope  to  God  we  know  what  were 
doing  but  It  will  take  12  to  18  months  to 
mrn  it  around." 

Probably  it  will  turn  around  visibly  and 
.ippreclably  and  vlably  in  the  summer  o/ 
72  .  .  . 

He  (Nixon)  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
make  some  hard  decisions-  the  fact  that  he 
look  on  the  construction  Industry.  His  wiU- 
uigness  to  take  on  what  he  has  constantly  re- 
lerred  to  us  our  friends,  I  think,  shows  cour- 
age, because  he  feels  the  construction  indus- 
try has  been  more  amiably  disposed  towards 
Republicans  than  any  other  broad  umon 
group. 

(Q)  Are  you  satisfied  with  what  the  ad- 
mtnlBtration  is  doing  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  problems?  The  broad  aspect  of  social 
problems? 

Scott.  Well,  I  think  every  administration 
(.an  do  better.  The  Kennedy  admimstration 
did  nothing  except  to  provide  a  great  deal  o! 
style,  and  everybody  liked  this  stylish  nega- 
tivism. Oh,  it  had  all  the  advantages  ol  a 
b.-a-less  tlat-chested  woman.  You  thought 
you  saw  .something  and  enjoyed  what  you 
thought  you  saw,  but  you  really  weren't 
looking  .\i  anything.  That  was  the  net  result 
)1  Uie  Ke:medy  Administration. 

Well,  the  Johnson  Administration  on  the 
'ther  hand  was  a  good  deal  like  walking 
ilirough  a  series  of  bordellos.  You  may  not 
have  been  sure  it  was  good  for  you,  but  you 
>ure  were  enjoying  it. 

And  so  now  we've  hit  maybe  some  back- 
waters, some  pleasures  and  some  disappoint- 
ments. I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  admims- 
tration's  orlgmal  approach  to  civil  rights. 
the   voting  rights  bill. 

I  am  pleased  as  a  moderate,  and  I'm  pleased 
.16  the  leader,  that  the  President  has  dared 
10  propose  such  bold  and  new  things  as  wel- 
fare reform  and  draft  reform,  and  the  re- 
organization of  Congress,  reform  of  criminal 
law,  manpower  utilization,  and  Social  Se- 
L  iiruy  cost-of-living  provisions. 

I  think  the  Nlxon  proposals  for  the  92nd 
Congress  are  so  thoroughly  Justified  and  so 
desirable  that  they  have  left  the  Democratic 
Party  gaspmg  for  alternatives.  I  think  It  Is 
significant  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
no  alternative  to  the  President's  health  pro- 
posal except  to  abolish  the  present  system 
and  start  over  again  at  twice  the  cost.  This  is 
fundamentally  the  Kennedy  proposal. 

They  have  no  alternatives  to  revenue  shar- 
ing but  to  take  all  the  money  In  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  continue  the  present 
programs,  too,  and  thereby  continue  all  the 
present  evils  and  add  to  them  the  cost  of  the 
new  program.  They  have  no  alternatives  to 
family  assistance  other  than  to  turn  the 
whole  cost  over  to  the  federal  goveriunent 
which  thereby  gives  outrageous  benefits  to 
three  states  at  the  expense  of  others.  New 
York,  California  and  Massachusetts — they'd 
get  51  per  cent. 

(Q)  You  mentioned  the  tactics  of  the  last 
campaign.  One  of  the  central  Issues  of  that 
campaign  was  Vice  President  Agnew.  Wbat 
is  your  view  of  him? 

Scott.  I  think  the  Vice  President  is  con- 
fining himself  largely  to  such  things  as  reve- 
nue sharmg  dealing  mainly  with  the  gov- 
ernors and  the  mayors.  This  Is  an  area  where 
hs  possesses  considerable  background  and  ex- 
pertise. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  comment  on  that  be- 
yond, other  than  to  say  that  his  method  ol 
doing  It  may  be  different  from  mine.  His 
kind  of  rhetorical  approach  differs.  He  has 
certainly  proven  to  be  a  catalyst.  He  has 
stirred  reactions,  and  rather  useful  talk,  pro 
and  con,  I  think. 

He  certainly  revealed  that  the  reportage 

of  the  war  on  television  networks  was  grossly 

one-sided,  and  has  brought  about  a  better 

reportage,  a  better  coverage  of  the  war. 

(Q)   Do  you  think.  In  net  balance  In  1972, 
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ihBt  Agnew  will  be  a  positive  political  advan- 
tage to  the  ticket? 

Scott.  I  don't  know.  Time  will  tell  that. 
The  President  will   make  that  decision. 

(Q)  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  whether 
you  want  him  to  remain  on  the  ticket  or  not? 

Scott.  No,  but  I  consider  It  likely  that  111 
be  chairman  of  the  third  largest  delegation 
at  the  convention  and  I  woxUd  expect  to 
caucus  with  the  other  delegates  and  see  what 
they  thought.  I  think  the  administration  is 
well  aware  that  I  will  probably  be  chairman 
of  the  third  biggest  delegation,  and  therefore 
I  would  expect  to  be  consulted  in  advance 
on  the  personnel  who  are  chosen  to  run  the 
convention,  the  permanent  chairman,  the 
platform  committee. 

(Ql  Do  you  detect  any  high  degree  of  op- 
position to  Agnew's  renomlnatdon  within 
the  party,  and  are  you  satisfied  with  liis  per- 
formance to  date? 

SCOTT.  I  don't  think  there  Is  a  very  high 
degree  of  oppwaltlon  to  the  vice  president. 
There  surely  Is  some.  There  were  some  candi- 
dates who  campaigned  away  from  the  veep 
last  time. 

There's  nothing  very  hopeful,  nothing  very 
serious  being  sounded  at  this  time  that  I  am 
aware  of.  I  myself  have  said  I'm  going  to  re- 
serve what  I  am  going  to  do,  dependent  on 
what  the  President  wants  done  and  what 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  wants. 

(Q)  It's  been  suggested  that  the  Vice 
Presidents  work  in  revenue  sharing  and 
health  is  intended  to  rehabilitate  his  image. 
Do  you  share  this  view  and  If  he  fails  to  re- 
habilitate his  Image,  what  Implications  do 
vou  see? 

ScoTT.  Only  time  will  tell.  The  President 
wUl  give  the  vice  president  a  lot  of  assign- 
ments and  If  he  does  them  well,  It  may 
strengthen  him  as  a  candidate. 

(Q)  Then  you  mean  If  we  don't  see  a  new 
candidate  for  Vice  President  In  1972,  we  will 
see  a  new  Agnew? 

Scott,  Well,  everybody  could  use  a  face 
lift  every  two  years,  when  political  tactics 
change.  I  don't  think  anybody's  going  to 
ask  the  vice  president  to  undergo  a  meta- 
morphosis, but  If  he  stuck  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  adnUnlsitratlon  and  his  part 
in  It,  that  would  be  oonstruotlve  campaign- 
ing and  I  would  encourage  him  to  do  It. 

(Q)  If  he  exhibited  signs  before  the  con- 
vention of  returning  to  the  1970  style,  would 
you  feel  compelled  to  oppose  his  renomina- 
tion? 

Bctyrr.  That's  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  called 
an  Iffy  question.  I'm  spteaklng  very  candidly 
without  In  any  sense  giving  offense,  I  just 
thmk  that  we  all  learn  from  mistakes,  as  I 
do,  and  there  are  certain  things  In  a  cam- 
paign that  are  not  productive.  I  think  I 
could  have  predicted  that  If  I'd  been  asked 
I  wasnt.  Now  that  they  have  demonstrably 
been  proven  unproductive,  I  doubt  that 
they'll  be  repeated. 

(Q)  Who  do  you  think  would  be  the  strong- 
est potential  Democratic  candidate  to  run 
against  the  President  in  1972? 

Scott.  Well,  In  a  four-mile  race  the  run- 
ners are  apt  to  change  places.  I  don't  know 
who's  ooTOlng  down  the  stretch.  But  cer- 
tainly on  the  back  part  of  the  track,  Muskie 
seems  to  be  ahead  and  he  seems  to  be  the 
favorite.  Someone  else  may  come  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  or  the  public  ear. 

I  think  Hubert  Humphrey's  the  most  pop- 
ular candidate  smong  the  professlonalSi  I 
feel  he's  still  the  most  admired.  But  he 
is  not  equipped  with  the  same  organization 
that's  begun  to  form  up  around  the  others. 

I  think  McGovern  Is  a  sure  loser  because 
he  Is  tailoring  his  appeal  to  the  far,  far  left 
and  there's  Just  not  enough  people  over 
there  on  the  gooney  bird  section  of  the 
bleachers. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ship  of  S.  1290,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  on  March 
19  on  behedf  of  the  administration  to  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  for  an  additional  2 
years  after  its  expiration  this  June  30. 
In  view  of  the  contradictory  rumors 
which  have  found  their  way  out  of  the 
executive  branch  over  the  past  months, 
this  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Etdmin- 
istration  Is  a  welcome  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  to  preserve  a  sepa- 
rate poverty  agency  within  the  Federal 
Government  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  the 
poor  and  the  downtrodden  and  to  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  representation  of  the 
interests  of  those  without  political  or 
economic  power  within  our  system. 

However,  although  I  strongly  favor 
extension  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  for  another  2  years,  I  want  to  make 
perfectly  clear  that  my  cosponsorshlp 
of  this  bill  does  not  in  any  way  imply  my 
acceptance  of  the  statement  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  presenting  it  that  that  act  should  be 
extended  without  amendment.  Indeed,  on 
the  same  day  S.  1290  was  introduced  I 
joined  with  Senator  Mondale  and  other 
Senators  in  sponsoring  S.  1306  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
which  would  add  a  title  Dt  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  And  I  expect  to 
be  supporting  extensive  amendments  to 
that  act  with  respect  to  Headstart  and 
child  devtiopment,  as  well  as  economic 
devdopment. 

With  that  caveat,  I  join  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  support  of  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  OEO  and  the  poverty  program 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
administration,  Chairman  Nelson  of  the 
Employment  Manpower  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee  and  Senator  Javits  to  de- 
velop the  most  effective  legislative  frame- 
work for  continuation  and  expansion  of 
the  urgent  fight  to  eliminate  poverty 
from  our  land. 


RATE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  I  introduced  S,  1092,  the  Modern 
Railway  Transportation  Act.  One  of  the 
key  provisions  of  the  bill  outlaws  any  rate 
discrimination  in  oUl  transportation. 

A  blatant  exaniiJle  of  rate  discrimina- 
tion recently  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Task  Force  demon- 
strates the  need  for  this  legislation. 

The  shipment  of  synthetic  rubber  by 
rail  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Toledo  for  export  exem- 
plified the  absurdity  of  the  present  rate 
structure.  The  rate  from  Louisville  to 
Net«r  York,  834  miles,  in  1970  wa«  95  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  from 
Louisville  to  Chicago,  291  mUes,  was  68 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  But,  the 
freight  rate  from  Louisville  to  Toledo, 


298  miles,  was  set  at  $1.18  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Why  it  should  cost  more  to  ship  rubber 
298  miles  than  834  miles  is  a  secret  locked 
v.'ithin  the  bureaucratic  tangles  of  the 
ICC. 

As  this  e.xample  graphically  illustrates, 
the  ICC  has  succeeded  in  turning  out  the 
lights  of  reason.  The  time  for  reform  is 
at  hand. 


ADMINISTRATION     MUZZLES 
UNEMPLOYMENT  EXPERTS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  "...  is  about  to  muzzle 
the  nonpolitical  technicians  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  their  attempt 
to  help  the  public  understand  what  is 
happening  to  unempioyment." 

Last  evening  I  released  a  letter  .o 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  Hodgson  ask- 
ing him  to  explain  the  basis  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  regularly  scheduled  news 
conference  on  unemployment  and  con- 
sumer price  developments.  In  the  letter 
I  question  whether  the  Department  of 
Labor  "may  now  be  in  the  process 
of  spoon  feeding  the  American  people" 
and  say  that  a  "reversal"  of  the  policy 
'would  be  the  only  convincing  an- 
swer you  could  give  to  this  question." 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  instead  of 
acting  vigorously  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, the  administration  has  figuratively 
decided  to  shoot  the  messenger  who 
bi-ought  the  bad  news. 

Now  we  shall  find  administration  pol- 
iticians describing  economic  trends  in 
whatever  way  they  find  most  convenient 
to  the  Executive.  They  will  shout  from 
the  housetop  when  they  get  favorable 
information  and  tJiey  will  retreat  to  the 
cellar  when  trends  are  not  going  their 
way. 

What  is  happening  to  employment, 
unemployment,  and  prices  represents  the 
most  timely  information  provided  by  the 
Grovernment  on  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. For  almost  20  years  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  held  regularly  monthly 
public  news  briefings  on  these  most  im- 
portant subjects. 

In  all  of  this  time,  the  BL8  has  built 
and  retained  its  reputation  for  absolute 
impartiality,  highly  professional  com- 
petence, and  a  completely  nonpartisan 
approach.  The  BLS  has  epitomized  the 
iTile  that  to  make  useful  judgments  we 
must  have  absolutely  honest  statistics. 

For  these  many  years  the  news  con- 
ference approach,  which  involved  the  ex- 
planation by  technical  experts  of  price 
and  employment  development,  has  been 
recognized  as  a  most  effective  way  of 
communicating  to  the  news  media  and 
hence  to  the  general  public  what  was 
the  current  state  of  the  economy,  free 
from  the  political  slant  which  could  eas- 
ily be  applied  to  such  facts. 

The  Joint  Economit;  Committee  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress  to  see  that 
economic  facts  are  not  treated  as  pawns 
for  partisan  political  msuiipulatlon  of 
the  public.  Just  because  some  political 
appointee's  hair  is  ruffled  is  ho  reason  to 
depart  from  a  sensible  approach  to  in- 
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forming  the  public  about  what  is  hap- 
pening on  the  economic  front.  I  am  con- 
vinced this  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  this  case.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to 
prevail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  an  editorial  on  this  subject,  entitled 
"The  BLS — Another  Outpost  Overrun." 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
Monday,  March  22,  1971,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Hon.  Jamks  D.  Hoocson, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Woihington,  D.C. 

Dx\K  Mb.  Secretary:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Jcjlnt  Economic  Committee,  reeponslble  to 
Congress  to  keep  It  Informed  on  a  timely  and 
ImpexUal  Interpretation  of  economic  develop- 
ments. I  am  disturbed  by  reports  that  you 
have  sbQllsbed  the  news  conference  pro- 
cedure of  having  technically  knowledgeable 
economists  explain  to  the  news  media  and 
the  public  what  is  happening  on  the  employ- 
ment and  inflation  fronts. 

Would  yxju  supply  answers  to  our  Commit- 
tee 'With  respect  to  the  following  questions? 

1.  When  was  the  liews  conference  approach 
initUtttd  by  the  Labor  Department  as  a 
metiiod  of  informing  the  public  aboxit  con- 
sumer price  and  unemployment  develop- 
ments? 

2.  What  were  the  antecedent  factors  lead- 
ing up  to  this  decision? 

3.  Why  have  you  now  decided  to  discon- 
tinue existing  procedures? 

I  am  most  concerned  that  your  Department 
m*7  now  be  In  the  procees  of  spoon-feeding 
th«  American  people.  Will  you  make  it  clear 
t»  the  Congress,  this,  ComnUttee  and  the 
Amartnan  people  that  news  on  such  im{}or- 
tant  developments  as  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment will  be  forthrlghtly  and  objectively 
placed  in  tbe  public  record?  It  Is  my  firm 
cooTletion  that  a  reversal  of  your  apparently 
recent  decision  to  ban  technically-led  news 
conferences  on  consumer  price  and  employ- 
ment developments  would  be  the  only  con- 
vljocln^  answer  you  oould  give  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(S)      Bill  Proxmlr*,'- 

Wn,LIAM    PROXMntE. 

'  Chairman. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1971 1 
Thb  BLJ3 — .^woTHE8  Outpost  Overrun 

Por  more  years  than  we  care  to  remember, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  one 
of  those  government  agencies  you  could  count 
on  for  straight  talk — a  llttie  on  the  dry 
side,  perhaps,  but  straight.  It  could  operate 
no  other  way,  given  the  political  aiMl  psf- 
chologieal  dynamite  In  its  economic  indices 
on  prices  and  wages  and  Jobs.  Elsewhere  in 
the  government — at  the  White  House,  for  in- 
stance— you  expected  to  get  no  end  of  self- 
serving  Interpretations  of  the  economic 
trends,  garlsfaly  rose-tinted  for  their  politi- 
cal Impact.  At  BI£,  you  got  unvarnished 
facta  wlttk  only  the  moet  cautious,  balanced 
elaboration  by  trained  teclviicians. 

The  Bureau  could  oot  perforna  Its  Job  In 
any  other  way;  enormously  Important  deci- 
sions, both  pubhc  and  private,  by  businesses 
and  labor  unions  as  well  as  the  government. 
depend  on  the  Integrity  of  the  monthly  BLS 
measurements  of  economic  treads;  under 
esealator  clauses,  tb^  wages  of  hundreds  of 
thouujuU  of  Wijrksrs  are  pegged  automati- 
cally to  movenaents  in  the  BLfi  price  index. 
Not  that  there  haven't  been  efforts  In  the 
past  to  exploit  this  information  for  political 
effect;  there  is  always  heavy  pressure  from 
the   politicians   In   power,    for    example,   to 


speed  up  the  release  of  a  favorable  BLS  Had- 
ing on  prices  or  employment  so  as  to  make  it 
public  Just  before  election  day.  But  resist- 
ance to  this  sort  of  political  hanky-panky 
has  also  always  been  strong;  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, when  he  was  Secretary  of  Labor,  felt  so 
keenly  the  need  to  resist  such  temptations 
that  he  flxed,  and  announced  a  full  year  In 
advance,  the  schedule  of  release  dates  for 
BLS  reports  In  order  to  foreclose  their  pre- 
mature publication  for  political  purposes. 

Just  because  of  Its  Integrity,  over  the  years 
serious  students  of  the  subject  have  come  to 
set  &  high  store  on  the  public  press  briefings 
at  which  the  bureau's  statlstos  and  Indices 
have  been  released.  Although  It  was  pretty 
desiccated  stuff,  you  bad  the  feeling  that  you 
could  count  on  the  BLS  commissioners  and 
their  expert  assistants  to  give  you  a  sort 
of  bench-mark  against  which  all  the  other 
appraisals  oould  be  measured. 

So  It  is  disappointing,  not  to  say  disquiet- 
ing, to  hear  that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  decided  to  muzzle  the  BL8.  The  bureau 
will  still  grind  out  the  raw  dala  every  month, 
but  without  the  public  briefings  by  the  men 
who  actually  compile  the  flgtues  and  are  ac- 
cordingly in  the  best  pmsltlon  to  explain  to 
a  confused  and  anxious  public  what  may  or 
may  not  have  accounted  for  this  or  that 
movement  In  prices  or  wages  or  employment 
levels  and  what  it  all  portends.  BLS  experts, 
we  understand,  will  still  be  available  to  re- 
porters for  questioning — but  under  wraps, 
presumably  as  anonymous  "Informed 
sources"  whose  unattrlbutable  opinions  will 
lose  a  lot  of  their  authority.  The  loudest 
voice,  putting  the  most  favorable  spin  on 
things,  will  be  that  of  Mr.  Ronald  Zlegler  at 
tlie  White  House. 

It  Is  being  said  in  aome  quarters  that  this 
change  was  made  because  the  BL£  in  Its 
starchy  addiction  to  the  facts,  has  occasional- 
ly undercut  some  of  the  Jilxon  admlnlstra- 
tlon**  *ie«*  efforts  to  tell  us  wbat  it  thinks 
we  would  most  like  to  hear  about  the  state 
of  the  economy.  This  flgtuva — from  an  ad- 
ministration that  has  establlabad  Its  own 
communications  czar,  iq  Mr.  Herbert  Klein, 
and  demonstrated  so  marked  a  tendency  to 
embar]go  the  bad  news  and  mechandize  the 
good.  But  mottves  are  always  hard  to  estab- 
llstt  In  these  matters  and  w4iBt  Is  Important, 
in  any  case,  is  tUe  effect.  The  effect  in  this 
li^Btance  is  to  mufltar  a  potential  source  of 
dissent— not  on  poUey,  \rtaloh  is  eometimes 
understandable,  but  on  ^he  meaning  of 
events  which  matter  enormously  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  continuing — some  would  say  los- 
ing—struggle for  the  greatest  posalWe  free- 
dom of  Information  from  the  govermnent. 
another  outpost  has  been  overrun. 


STEWART  MOTT  REPLIES  TO 
JOSEPH  CALIPANO  STATEMENT 
TO  COMMERCE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in^ 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce Joseph  A.  Califjmo,  general  coun- 
sel to  the  Democratic  iJational  Commit- 
tee, addressed,  the  general  subject  of 
campaign  reform. 

A  portion  of  his  testimony  dwelled  on 
allegations  concerning  Stewart  Mott  and 
Senator  Humphrey  during  the  1968  pres- 
idential campaign. 

Mr.. Mott  has  responded  to  Mr.  Cali- 
fano's  statements  and  their  subsequent 
interpretation  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
John  PastOre,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr. .  Mott's  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd'. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Senator  John  Pastobx. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  Exactly  two  weekii 
ago,  your  subcommittee  received  a  state- 
ment— In  which  my  name  was  cited — from 
Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr.,  Oeneral  Counsel  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  in 
which  be  said  he  was  speaking  as  attorney 
for  the  DNO  and  indicated  that  his  views  re- 
flected those  of  Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien 
and  Treasurer  Rot>ert  Strauss. 

In  his  statement,  he  referred  to  the  "dan- 
ger of  abuse."  the  "potential  for  corruption  of 
ofHolal  Integrity,"  and  went  on  to  say  that 
"substantially  more  Insidious  Is  the  danger 
that  large  contributors,  by  reason  of  their 
enormous  wealth  alone,  can  influence  foreign 
or  domestic  policy  to  suit  their  personal  prej- 
udices."'  Citing  me,  and  me  alone,  he  claimed 
that  I  "attempted  to  purchase  (my)  own  for- 
eign policy  for  200  mUllon  Americans. " 

As  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Callfano's  state- 
ment, various  headlines  appeared  in  the 
press  such  as  "Effort  To  Bribe  Humphrey  Al- 
leged" (Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
3/3 /71>  and  "HHH  Was  Offered  95  Million  to 
be  A  Dove"  (Detroit  Free  Press,  front  page, 
3/5  71).  Of  course  neither  you  nor  Mr.  Call- 
fano could  control  what  the  press  would  say 
in  reporting  Mr.  Callfano's  statement,  but 
when  I  read  the  text  of  what  Mr.  Calllano 
actually  said — "corruption  .  .  .  danger  of 
abuse  .  .  .  Insidious  .  .  .  personal  prej- 
udices .  .  .  ptu'chase  his  own  foreign  pol- 
icy"— It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Callfano's  In- 
ference was  that  Indeed  I  did  attempt  to 
bribe  Mr.  Humphrey. 

In  view  of  such  outright  calumny,  I  am 
herewith  requesting,  as  a  point  oif  personal 
privilege,  your  permission  to  offer  my  reply 
to  Mr.  Callfano  and  have  It  printed  and  in- 
corporated into  the  official  record  of  your 
hearings.  If  It  i.s  too  late  and  you  are  unable 
to  do  so.  then  at  the  very  least  I  am  request- 
ing that  you  have  it  entered  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Callfauo 
cited  only  four  examples  of  Individuals  who 
allegedly  sought  improper  benefits  from  cam- 
paign contrlbutloDfl.  Three  of  tliem  were  Re- 
publicans. WUllam  J.  Casey.  Pred  J.  Russell, 
and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  In  each  of 
those  three  cases,  I  concur  with  Mr.  Callfano 
that  the  alleged  beneflts  sought  were  Indeed 
of  a  personal  character  and  could  be  con- 
strued to  be  highly  Improper.  To  give  balance 
to  his  presentation.  I  assume,  he  decided  to 
cite  an  example  of  an  Improper  Democratic 
donation.  The  fact  that  he  choee  me  both 
puzzles  and  amuses  me — for  the  following 
reasons : 

A)  I  am  a  registered  Republican. 

B )  the  meeting  wltb  Htunphrey  never  took 
place 

C)  no  money  was  ever  donated  by  me  or 
my  assoclanwe 

D )  the  candidate  was  never  elected 

E)  no  foreign  or  domestic  policy  was  ever 
itUluenoed. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Caltfano  and  his  associates 
O'Brien  and  Strauss  are  all  clever  men.  If  in- 
deed they  had  wanted  to  cite  an  example  of 
an  Improper  Democratic  donation,  I  am  sure 
tha;t  In  their  quite  recent  memory  they  could 
find  literally  hundreds  of  good  example* 
whlota  lUuBtrate  the  point  quite  vividly.  Ex- 
amples of  .large  donations  from  wealthy  Indi- 
viduals or  labor  unions,  donations  which 
were  actually  given,  to  candidates  who  were 
actually  elected,  where  an  Influence  on  for- 
elgpi  or  domestic  policy  was  clearly  evident, 
and  most  eei>eclally.  where  substantial  per- 
sonal gain  was  Involved. 

It^  very  curious,  Isn't  It.  that  Messers. 
Oallfano,  O'Brien,  and  Strausa  cbose  not  to 
cite  any  such  concrete  examples.  Bxamples 
such  as  defense  contractors  who  benefit  from 
supersonic  transports,  ABM  systems,  and 
Vietnam  munitions  supply.  Examples  such  as 
oil  executives  who  benefit  from  protective  oil 
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legislation.  Examples  sucfa  aa  ma}or  tknaen 
who  benefit  from  agrloultoral  BulMtdloa. 

No,  Mr.  Callfano  choae  not  to  cite  any  such 
Ijenioeratlo  contributor  by  name.  No  doubt 
be  and  hla  asaoolatea  O'Brien  and  Straun 
continue  to  rely  upon  them  for  funds  to 
flnanoe  tbe  debts  of  the  bankrupt  DNC.  rm 
not  suiprlaed.  I'm  sure  the  list  of  polltloal 
bribes  and  pay-offs  tot  personal  economic 
gain  would  be  longer  tlian  tbe  entire  traa- 
■crlpt  of  yotu:  subooounlttee'a  hearings.  And 
I  have  a  buneh  tbat  a  good  many  criminal 
prosecutions  might  result  If  Mr.  Callfano 
ohoae  to  speak  forthzlgliUy  about  Improper 
Democratlo  Party  donations. 

I'm  not  at  all  sure  Why  tbe  DNC  chose  to 
olte  me,  Stewart  Mott,  as  their  prime  case 
of  an  Improper  Demorcatlc  Party  donation — 
Even  If  tbe  Alleged  Facts  Were  True  I 

Let's  review  the  facts.  Yes,  I  did  write  a 
letter  to  Hubert  Him^hrey  proposing  a 
nweting.  But  It's  quite  olsar  that  Mr.  Callfano 
never  botbared  to  read  that  letter.  Instead, 
be  quoted  frtKn  Fortune  magazine  which  in- 
oorreotly  rspozted  tbe  story.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Callfano  oould  have  checked  his  facts  If  be 
bad  wanted  to;  be  oould  bav«  obtained  a 
oopy  of  tbe  original  letter  either  from  me 
or  from  Mr.  H\unphr«y.  But  no,  the  Fortune 
article  more  i^tly  suMed  bis  purposes  be- 
cause It  inoorractly  steted  that  I  "made  It 
clear  that  tbe  presidential  camdldats  would 
have  to  modify  bis  views  on  Vleteam  bafoie 
be  could  eipeet  any  financial  support  from 
tbU  group." 

"Modify"  la  tbe  kay  word  bere.  In  my  letter 
to  Humpbrey,  dated  10/18/08,  wblcb  I  have 
Just  re-read,  tbere  is  not  tbe  Slightest  Im- 
plication or  intimation  that  Mr.  Humpbrey 
would  be  sipeotsd  to  modify  bis  Vietnam 
views  In  order  to  i^ease  my  fancy  and  earn 
my  campaign  donation.  The  tone  of  my  letter 
suggested  no  "buy-a-dove  attitude."  There 
are  no  grounds  wbatsoever  for  alleging  that 
I  attempted  to  purobase  my  own  foreign 
policy  for  300  million  Americans. 

As  I  am  sure  Mr.  Oallfano  can  reoaU,  tbere 
was  considerable  speculation  In  mid-October 
1M8  as  to  the  ezaot  nature  of  Mr.  Hiun- 
pbrey's  views  on  Vietnam.  Some  psople  were 
referring  to  bis  Ottt  Lake  Olty  speech  as  a 
major  alilft  In  bis  position.  Others  denied  it. 
In  retrospect,  looking  back  over  tbe  past 
three  yean,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  tbat  Mr. 
Humpbr«y*s  Vietnam  news  have  been  Tarta- 
Ue,  shifting  and  speculative  continuously — 
depending  tisually  upon  tbe  degree  of  In- 
fluence wblcb  tbe  DNO  and  Mr,  Lyndon 
JOhnsoQ  brought  to  bear  upon  h'"* 

In  short,  on  10/18/68,  no  one  seemed  to 
be  sure  Just  where  Humpbrvy  stood  on  Viet- 
nam, not  even  the  candidate  himself.  Tbe 
proposed  meeting  had  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion— clartflcatlon — of  his  views  on  Viet- 
nam (and  other  Issues  of  national  impar- 
taoce),  not  a  modification  of  bis  views. 
There  was  do  presumption  whatsoever  tbat 
Mr.  Humphrey  would  suddenly  and  dramat- 
ically change  hla  views  as  a  result  of  that 
propoeed  meeting.  To  call  It  a  "purchase  of 
forelgb  poMcy"  1b  ridiculous. 

It  may  very  well  be,  however,  that  both 
Mr.  Callfano  and  Mr.  Humpbrey  perceived 
tbe  proposed  meeting  as  an  attempted  bribe. 
Certainly  they  must  have  become  accustomed 
to  thinking  in  such  terms.  In  fact,  during 
that  campaign  both  candidates  bad  fvmd- 
ralsers  workljog  for  tbem  who  were  quick  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  government  service 
for  those  wbo  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions. In  June  of  1868  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Maurice  Stans,  financier  for  tbe  Nlzon 
campaign;  an^  In  October  I  bad  a  conversa- 
tion with  Robert  Short,  financier  for  Hum- 
phrey. Both  conversations  had  one  striking 
stmllartty.  In  both  Instances  tbe  fund-r«4««r 
was  looking  fpr  a  donation  from  me.  and  both 
men  asked  mp  whether  I  bad  ever  given  soma 
thought  to.  government  service,  working  in 
Washington,  or  words  to  tbat  affect.  In  botb 


instances  my  response  was  negative  and  I 
was  thoroughly  disgusted  by  their  oblique 
suggestions  of  a  political  appointment  in 
thanks  for  a  campaign  donation. 

So  perhaps  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  that 
Mr.  Callfano  would  perceive  that  propoeed 
meeting  In  bis  own  terms.  But  he  Is  patently 
wrong  botb  as  to  tbe  facts  and  the  Intent  of 
that  never-consununated  meeting  and  dona- 
tion. 

It  Is  a  sad  day  for  American  politics  when 
an  Individual  citizen  such  as  myself,  seeking 
no  personal  economic  benefit  or  aggrandize- 
ment whatsoever,  cannot  speak  out  on  major 
Issues  and  give  campaign  money  to  the  can- 
didates of  his  choice  and  carry  on  a  rational 
dialogue  with  a  presidential  asplrant^-wlth- 
out  risking  tbe  calumny  wblcb  Joseph  Call- 
fano (and  the  press)  heaped  upon  me  March 
3rd  at  your  subcommittee. 

It  Is  even  more  sad  when  the  slander  orig- 
inates from  tbe  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, a  party  which  has  brought  forth 
some  excellent  candidates  whom  I  have  been 
greatly  pleased  to  support.  Tou  and  your 
subcommittee  may  ask  any  of  the  candidates 
whom  I  have  supported  during  the  i>ast  dec- 
ade whether  my  donations  have  represented 
an  "Insidious  danger"  to  the  welfare  of  our 
nation.  And  you  may  ask  whether  I  have  ever 
once  sought  to  Infiuence  foreign  or  domestic 
policy  In  favor  of  personal  financial  gain. 

The  DNC  retJly  ought  to  be  encouraging 
an  open  debate,  a  free  discussion  of  the 
Issues,  not  only  among  candidates  but  also 
among  contributors,  and  particularly  be- 
tween candidates  and  supporters.  But  if  tbe 
DNC  thinks  It  can  muzzle  Into  silence  either 
candidates  or  contributors.  It  will  continue 
to  lose  elections  and  It  will  never  receive  a 
dime  from  me. 

Senator  Pastore,  I'm  sorry  for  the  delay  In 
writing  this  letter.  Actually,  I  didn't  want 
to  attempt  to  reply  to  Callfano's  remarks 
solely  on  the  basis  of  tbe  press  reports  about 
what  he  said.  He  himself  made  tbat  mistake 
by  quoting  an  erroneovis  Fortune  article.  I 
waited  until  I  received  a  transcript  of  bis 
remarks. 

The  sweet  Irony  in  this  episode  Is  tbat  dur- 
ing this  past  vireek  I've  received  two  different 
invltatlona  to  attend  a  fund-raising  event 
here  In  NTC;  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Strauss,  and 
Humphrey  are  Inviting  me  to  Arthur  Kim's 
home  to  shell  out  a  cool  $5000  per  table  to 
help  the  DNC  pay  off  Htmiphrey's  colossal 
campaign  debt  of  1968.  I  think  ni  pass  up 
their  kind  Invitation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sttwart  R.  Mott. 


FEDERAL  BXJTT.niNGS   URGED  POR 
BLIGHTED  URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  In  the  Chamber  on  March  9,  I 
urged  that  historic  buildings  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  be  saved  from  the  wreck- 
er's boll. 

The  Interest  which  that  statement 
aroused  Indicates  that  there  are  many 
who  are  concerned  that  our  haste  to 
modernize  has  made  as  heedless  of  a 
great  heritage.  There  is  muckof  our  past 
which  has  significance  for  Ihe  present 
and  the  future.  It  should  be  preserved 
and  promoted,  rather  than  destroyed, 

Por  more  than  2  years,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  "Wai^hlngton's  landmarks  has 
stood  vacant.  The  Wlllard  Hotel,  where 
the  great  and  near-great  have  stayed, 
has  played  a  prominent  role  In  the  politi- 
cal an(k  so(dal  past  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Allowing  one  of  his  visits,  Carl 
Sandburg  said  tbat — 

The  WUlard  Hotel  more  Justly  could  be 
called  the  center  of  Washington  than  either 


the  C^ltol  or  the  White  House  or  tbe  State 
Department. 

Not  only  does  the  Wlllard  have  senti- 
mental significance ;  It  also  represents  an 
excellent  sample  of  architecture  and  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings. Neither  claim  can  be  made  for  most 
buildings  constructed  tn  recent  years. 

I  have  been  among  those  who  have 
suggested  that  the  Wlllard  could  be  re- 
tained as  a  museum.  So  much  of  our  his- 
tory has  occunred  within  its  walls  that 
it  would  be  ideal  for  such  a  purpose. 

There  is,  however,  another  valuable  use 
to  which  the  building  oould  be  put — one 
which  would  do  even  more  honor  to  Its 
past  glory. 

On  February  27,  1970,  President  Nixon 
issued  an  Executive  order  directing  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  de- 
velop plans  for  the  acquisition  suid  leas- 
ing of  space  for  Pederal  offices  In  areas 
where  such  offices  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  improving  social  and  eco- 
nomic c(»)dltions. 

In  a  press  conference  which  was  held 
on  the  same  day,  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan 
said: 

Tbe  present  Executive  order  takes  the 
concept  beyond  tbe  imposition  of  some  order 
within  tbe  priorities  of  different  Depart- 
ments in  the  OoTsmment  and  aeknowl- 
sdges  what  hM  baen  tha  fact — whatbar  you 
wish  to  aoknowladga  tt  or  not — namely,  that 
whara  tba  Pedaral  OovammaBt  looatas  its 
offices,  Its  plants,  its  tuctoriat,  has  very  great 
consaquanoas  for  people,  not  just  for  tha 
Govenunent;  that  this  has  extraordinary  im- 
pact on  the  devalopmant  of  cities,  different 
parts  of  dtles,  dlffarent  regions  of  tha  ooun* 
try,  dlffarant  parta  of  thoaa  regions. 

Tblfl  Is  one  of  tba  moat  Important  real 
options  the  Federal  aovamment  has  In  aaak* 
ing  to  bring  about  a  kind  of  puxposaful,  ra- 
tional growth  poUay. 

At  the  same  press  conference,  Admin- 
istrator Robert  L.  Kunalg  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  stated: 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  double  duty  for  Fsdaral  doUars.  Not  only 
wlU  tbe  doUars  be  used  to  buUd  tbe  buUd- 
Ing,  but  they  will  alao  be  used  to  assist  and 
aid  in  tbe  economic  development,  or  urban 
redevelopment. 

The  past  few  years,  however,  have 
seen  an  increasing  decentralization  of 
Pederal  office  buildings  to  the  suboits. 
We  pay  a  high  price  for  this  trend,  not 
only  because  of  the  exorbitant  rents 
which  are  charged,  but  also  because 
there  is  an  enormous  need  within  the 
District  for  Jobs. 

No  Federal  City  Bicentennial  Corpora- 
tion, such  as  the  one  which  has  been 
proposed  to  restore  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  area  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House,  wUI  have  any  stgolfi- 
cant  impact  on  the  revltallzation  of 
Washington  unless  we  act  to  make  this 
a  good  place  in  which  to  work  and  to  live. 
The  Pederal  Government  has  the  power 
to  spur  employment  and  economic  vital- 
ity by  constructing  office  buildings  in 
depressed  areas  of  the  District.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  President's  Executive  order 
of  1  year  ago  has  not  been  implemented 
in  Washington. 

I  would  urge  that  the  GSA  undertake 
a  survey  of  the  Wlllard  Hotel,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  easiest 
way  to  tear  it  down,  but  rather  for  the 
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purpose  of  determining  the  suitability  of 
the  Wiliard  as  a  Federal  office  building. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  study. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  the 
WiUard  in  a  revitalized  Washington.  I 
also  believe  that  it  is  time  that  action 
was  taken  to  restore  burned  out  and 
blighted  areas  of  the  Capital,  not  by  dis- 
placing small  businessmen  and  not  by  a 
wholesale  destruction  of  historic  build- 
ings, but  by  moving  resolutely  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  Executive  order  of 
February  27.  1970. 

The  Washington  Post  put  its  editorial 
finger  on  the  real  issue  when  it  said  on 
January  11.  1971: 

When,  back  In  the  1950's.  federal  govern- 
ment ofBces  began  to  move  out  Into  the 
suburbs,  it  was  a  matter  of  national  policy. 
Ttie  government  was  to  be  dispersed  to 
minimize  disruption  In  the  event  of  an 
atomic  attack.  No  one  gave  much  thought 
to  the  fact  that  low  income  and  minority 
employees  were  left  behind  In  the  city  be- 
cause there  was  no  housing  for  them  out 
there.  But  the  policy  became  obsolete,  or 
at  least  Implausible,  with  the  advent  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Now.  for  a  variety  of  new  reasons,  govern- 
mem  dlsf>ersal  has  become  something  else; 
it  has  become  a  way  of  evading  national  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  President  Nixon's 
Executive  order  of  February  27,  1970: 
the  transcript  of  the  White  House  news 
conference  of  the  same  date;  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  of  January  H,  1971. 
entitled  "Jobs  That  Move  Away";  and 
an  article  entitled  "Federal  Office  Leas- 
ing Policies  Questioned"  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  December  4,  1970  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FtANNrNC.    AC<?iri31T10N.    AKD    MANAGIMENT 

OP  Federal  Space 
(White  House  Executive  Order) 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
by  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  as 
Presideni  of  the  United  States,  it  la  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (hereinafter  termed  "the  Adminis- 
trator") shall  Initiate  and  maintain  plans 
and  programs  for  the  effective  and  efflcient 
acquisition  and  utilization  of  federally 
owned  and  leased  space  located  In  the  States 
of  the  United  States  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  Puerto  Rico  (hereinafter 
termed  "in  the  United  States") .  and  for  which 
the  .\dminlstrat3r  Is  responsible.  The  Admln- 
l.-itraior  shall  prepare  and  issue  standards 
and  criteria  for  the  use  of  such  space  and 
shall  periodically  undertalce  surveys  of  space 
requirements  and  space  utilization  In  the 
executive  agencies  and  Initiate  actions  and 
foprmulate  programs  to  meet  the  essential 
space  requirements  of  executive  agencies. 
In  carrying  out  these  functions,  the  Admln- 
Lstrator  shall  (a)  coordinate  proposed  pro- 
grams and  plans  for  buildings  and  space 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  (b)  obtain 
from  the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  the  Of- 
fice of  Bmprgency  Preparedness,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  any  Information  In  the 
possession  of  those  agencies  which  may  bear 
upon  such  pro«<rama  and  plans,  (c)  coordi- 
nate proposed  programs  and  plans  for  build- 
ings and  space  in  a  manner  designed  to 
exert  a  positive  economic  and  social  Influ- 
ence on  the  development  or  redevelopment 
of  the  areas  In  which  such  facilities  will  be 
located,    (di    seek    the    cooperation    of   the 


heads  of  the  executive  agencies  concerned 
with  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  (e)  annuall\ 
submit  long-range  plane  and  progrunM  for 
the  acquisition,  modernization,  and  use  ol 
space  for  approval   by  the  President. 

Sec.  2.  (a I  The  Administrator,  and  the 
heads  of  execuUve  agencies,  .shall  be  guided 
by  the  following  policies  for  the  acquisition, 
assignment,  reassignment,  and  utilization 
of  office  buildings  and  space  in  the  United 
••atates: 

( 1 1  Material  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  efficient  performance  of  the  missions 
and  programs  of  the  executive  agencies  and 
the  nature  of  fimctlon  of  the  facilities  in- 
volved, with  due  regard  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public  served  and  the  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions  for  employees: 

(2)  Consideration  shall  be  given  In  the 
selection  of  sites  for  Federal  facilities  to 
the  need  for  development  and  redevelopment 
of  areas  and  the  development  of  new  com- 
munities, and  the  impact  a  selection  will 
have  on  improving  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  area  In  determining  these 
conditions  the  Administrator  shall  consult 
with  and  recel\e  advice  from  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  and  others,  as 
appropriate; 

(3)  Maximum  use  shall  be  made  of  exist- 
ing Government-owned  permanent  buildings 
which  are  adequate  or  economically  adapt- 
;ible  to  the  space  needs  of  executive  agencies: 

(4)  Suitable  privately  owned  space  shall 
be  acquired  only  when  satisfactory  Govern- 
ment-owned space  IS  not  available,  and  only 
at  rental  charges  which  are  consistent  with 
prevailing  rates  In  the  community  for  com- 
parable facilities: 

( 5 »  Space  planning  and  assignments  shall 
take  Into  account  the  objective  of  consoli- 
dating agencies  and  constituent  parts  there- 
of in  common  or  adjacent  space  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  management  and 
administration; 

i6i  The  availability  of  adequate  low  and 
moder.ite  income  housing,  adequate  access 
from  other  areas  of  the  urban  center,  and 
adequacy  of  parking  will  be  considered;  and 

(7i  Proposed  developments  shall  be  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicably  conaistent 
with  State,  regional,  and  local  plans  and  pro- 
grams; and  Governors,  local  elected  officials, 
and  regional  comprehensive  planning  agen- 
cies shall  be  consulted  in  the  planning  of 
such  developments. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  plan,  acquire 
and  manage  space  in  the  United  States 
upon  his  determination  that  such  actions 
will  serve  to  Improve  the  management  and 
administration  of  governmental  actlvtUes  and 
services,  and  will  foster  the  programs  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  Prior 
to  making  such  determinations  the  Adinlnis- 
tracor  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  the 
executive  agencies  concerned  and  take  Into 
account  their  requirements,  consistent  with 
the  criteria  stated  here  and  his  other  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Administrator  shall  ad- 
vise the  agency  head  in  wrlUng  of  his  In- 
tended course  of  action  and  notify  him  that 
in  the  event  of  disagreement  the  affected 
agency  head  may  within  thirty  days  make 
a  written  request  for  review  of  the  matter 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  The  heads  of  executive  agencies 
shall  (a I  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  carrying  out  his  responglbill- 
ties  respecting  buildings  and  space,  (b) 
take  measures  to  give  the  Administrator 
early  notice  of  new  or  changing  space  re- 
quirements, (c)  seek  to  economize  to  their 
requirements  for  space,  and  (d)  review 
continuously  their  needs  for  space  in  and 
near  the  District  of  Columbia,  taking  Into 
account  the  feasibility  of  decentralizing 
senMces  or  activities  which  can  be  carried 


on  elsewhere  without  excessive  coats  or  alg- 
niflcant  loss  of  efficiency. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  order  shall  be 
subject  to  applicable  provisions  of  law  (in- 
fludlug  applicable  provisions  of  any  reorga- 
nizatioii  plan) . 

Sec.  5  Exetutlve  Order  No.  11035  of  July 
9.  1962.  is  hereby  superseded. 

RiCHABo  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  Febrtiary  27, 1970. 

The  White  House  Press  Conference. 
February  27.   1970 

( Ruben    L.    Kunzig.    Administrator.   General 
Se;\  ices  .^dmmistratlon;  Dr.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan.    Counsellor    to    the    President; 
John  R.   Price.  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
Urban  Affairs  Council;   and  Jerry  Warren. 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President) 
Mr.    Warren    Fir.sl.   I    would   like   to  draw 
your   attention    to   the   Execnllve   Order  on 
Planning.   Acquisition,   and   Management  of 
Federal  Space.  I  know  you  haven't  had  too 
much    time    to   read    It,   but    we   have  some 
gentlemen    here    who    will    be    able    to    g.i 
through  it  with  you     Robert  Kunzig,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  .Services  Administra- 
tion;   John   R.   Price,   who  is.  as   you   know. 
Executive    Secretary    to    tlie    Urban    Affairs 
Council,  and  the  Rural  Affairs  Council,  and 
n  Special  Assistant  to  the  President;  and  our 
good  Counsellor.  Dr.  Moynihan. 

So  I  will  turn  It  over  to  John  Price. 
Mr.  Price.  Thank  you  very  much.  Jerry 
T.ie  Executive  Order  sunersedes  one  that 
was  signed  in  1962.  11035.  And  the  reason 
for  your  having  this  one  here  today  is  that 
1(1  early  December.  December  5.  there  was  a 
meeting  ot  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  at 
wliich  the  whole  question  was  raised  of  how 
better  use  could  be  made  of  some  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  in  ihe 
field  of  social  and  economic  development  and 
re-development. 

It  was  pretty  obvious  that  one  of  the 
things  «iiich  loomed  large  In  the  Federal 
budget  and  in  terms  of  employment  and  so 
forth  was  the  construction  and  the  location 
and  leasing  of  Federal  facilities.  Ajid  at  that 
time,  the  Administrator  described  a  little 
bit  to  us  about  the  kind  of  resources  thai 
would  be  available  over  the  next  five  years 
We  find  that  something  In  excess  of  100 
projects,  which  have  already  been  authorized 
in  one  way  or  another,  will  have  potential 
for  developing  or  re-developing  urban  areas. 
These  projects  will  employ  as  mauy  as  140.000 
emyloyers  between  now  and  1975. 

Su  it  is  fairly  clear  that  we  had  substantial 
dollar  Impact  and  employment  Impact  here 
.\nd  the  question  was  whether  or  not  the 
existing  authoritv  under  which  the  Adminis- 
trator made  his  decisions  was  adequate  to  do 
the  Job.  The  decision  was  that  It  was  not. 

I  call  your  attention,  as  he  will  in  more 
detail,  to  Section  2(a)  (2)  on  the  bottom  of 
page  1  of  the  Executive  Order.  This  Is  really 
the  key  paragraph  for  you  to  pay  attention 
to.  Here  we  say  that  consideration  Is  going 
to  be  given  to  the  Impact  the  selection  of  the 
site  Is  going  to  have  on  Improving  social  and 
economic  conditions  In  the  area  and  provid- 
ing a  potential  use  for  the  stimulation  of 
new  community  development  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  turn  the  meeting  over,  first 
to  Dr.  Moynihan.  who  might  explain  t»  some 
extent  how  this  would  fit  Into  a  national 
growth  policy,  and  then  to  the  Administra- 
tor, who  could  describe  in  more  detail  how 
the  operation  will  take  place. 
Dr.  MoTNiHAN.  I  have  very  little  to  say. 
The  order,  as  Is  rarely  the  occasion,  speaks 
for  Itself.  11035  came  at  a  period  when,  after 
a  prolonged  hiatus  in  Federal  building  proj- 
ects In  the  depression,  the  War,  rearmament. 
Cold  War,  and  a  buildup  of  a  tremendous 
backlog  of  Federal  activities,  a  fairly  chaotic, 
almost  political  situation  In  which  Cabinet 
Officers  Just  sort  of  negotiated  themselves 
with  the  Presldetft.  This  was  tin  effort  to  give 
to  the  Administrator  of  OSA  the  basic  re- 
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sponslblllty  for  assigning  priorities  within 
the  Government  to  which  buildings  would  be 
built  and  for  whom  and,  to  some  extent, 
where. 

The  present  Executive  Order  takes  that 
concept  beyond  the  imposition  of  some  order 
within  the  priorities  of  different  Departments 
la  the  Government  and  acknowledges  what 
has  been  the  fact — whether  you  wish  to 
acknowledge  It  or  not — namely,  that  where 
tbe  Federal  Government  locates  Its  offices.  Its 
plants.  Its  factories,  has  very  great  conse- 
quences for  people,  not  Just  for  the  Govern- 
ment; that  this  has  extraordinary  lmf>aot  on 
tbe  development  of  cities,  different  parts  of 
cities,  different  regions  of  the  country,  differ- 
ent parts  of  those  regions. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  Important  real 
options  the  Federal  Government  has  In  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  a  kind  of  purposeful, 
rational  growth  policy. 

In  the  National  Urban  Policy,  which  we 
began  to  evolve  last  year,  one  of  the  ffrst 
principles,  not  one  of  tbe  ten  main  points, 
but  one  of  the  first  principles  we  talked 
about  was  the  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  attention  to  its  hidden  policies, 
its  hidden  urban  polldea. 

It  says,  "There  Is  hardly  a  Department  or 
agency  of  the  National  Government  whose 
programs  do  not  in  some  way  have  impor- 
tant consequences  for  the  life  of  dtles  and 
those  who  live  in  them."  Frequently  one  Is 
tempted  to  say  normally  the  political  ap- 
pointees and  career  executives  concerned  do 
not  see  themselves  involved  with,  much  less 
responsible  for,  the  urban  consequences  ol 
their  programs  and  p>olicles.  They  are  to  their 
minds  simply  building  liighways,  gruarantee- 
ing  mortgages,  advancing  agriculture  or 
whatever. 

No  one  has  made  clear  to  them  that  they 
are  simultaneously  redistributing  employ- 
ment  opportunities,  segregating  neighbor- 
hoods, or  desegregating  tbem,  et  cetera. 

All  of  these  things  are  the  second  and 
third  order  consequences  erf  normally  unre- 
lated programs. 

Of  all  of  these  activities,  the  one  that  di- 
rectly would  seem  to  have  this  effect  is  the 
location  of  Federal  facilities.  Tbe  President 
accepted  this  Idea  right  away  as  part  of  his 
general  position.  Mr.  Kunzig  has  been  ener- 
getic beyond  the  demand  of  any  Federal 
Presidential  appointee  in  Acknowledging  the 
fact  in  sorting  out  the  details  and  has  ccme 
lonmrtt  wltb  an  Eat^utlve  Order  wtUcb  re- 
quires of  him  in  tbe  future  to  take  Into 
consideration  not  Just  the  Immediate  bene- 
fits to  tbe  Oovemment.  but  the  long-run 
and  general  ooneequences  to  tbe  oonmranl- 
tiM,  to  the  regions  Involved  In  bis  oholoe  of 
sites  for  the  very  great  range  of  activities 
which  he  is  responsible  for. 

We  have  been  much  Iiiipressed  with  his 
efforts.  The  President  Is  very  happy  to  sign 
this.  He  regards -this  as  a  concrete,  speeUc 
and  general  undertaking  which  Is  to  make 
the  Federal  Oovemment  realize  what  it  Is 
doing  and  do  what  It  Intends  to  do.  Because 
whether  you  have  a  policy  or  not,  the  ac- 
tivities, the  normal  aotlvitles  of  tbe  Oov- 
emment, have  the  consequence  of  policy. 

Here  is  a  very  prime  example,  and  we  feel 
this  Important  event  Is  Ukoly  to  have  con- 
siderable oonoequenoes  in,  of  course,  the 
decade  to  come. 

Mr.  Kunzig, 

Mr.  Ktntzra.  Oentlamen,  and  ladles: 

Two  major  points  here  speoUlcally  have 
been  touched  iqwn. 

To  olartfy  thla.  perbftpe,  tbe  Item  ben 
down  under  Seotton  a<«)(l),  you  see  the 
words,  "Material  oonsldeistlon  shall  b«  given 
to  tbe  efllolent  parfomiAnoe  of  the  mlHlons 
and  progmns  of  the  axacutive  agencies,"  and 
so  fonb.  It  uaad  ta  read  "primary  oonsldera- 
tlon."  The  iwott  of  tlMt  WM  that  primary 
Qooaidaratlon  meant  that  If  an  agency  want- 
ed a  kuUdlng  ban  at  the  oomar  of  aaocmd 
and  Dterket,  whatever  it  was.  that  Is  where 


the  building  went.  Prlnuuy  means  they  made 
the  decision  where  it  would  go. 

This  has  changed  now  to  material  consid- 
eration. It  means  we  are  still  giving  great 
consideration,  of  course,  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Oovemment  operation.  Nobody  Is  try- 
ing to  make  a  Oovemment  operation  Inef- 
ficient or  not  able  to  work.  But  it  is  no  longer 
tbe  primary  consideration.  It  Is  the  mfaterlal 
consideration.  That  Is  a  definite  coming 
down  from  the  word  "primary." 

Then  the  new  portion  is  the  Section  2(a) 
(2),  where  It  says.  "Consideration  shall  be 
given  In  the  selection  of  sites  for  P^ederal  fs- 
ollltlee" — and  this  Is  new — "to  the  need  for 
development  and  redevelopment  of  areas  and 
the  development  of  new  communities,  and 
the  Impact  a  selection  will  have  on  Improv- 
ing sodal  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
area.  In  determining  these  conditions  the 
Adminlsrtrator  will  consult  with  and  receive 
advice  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  others,  as  appropriate." 

Most  of  the  rest  of  this  Is  the  same,  but 
number  6.  which  Is  about  a  page  further 
down,  says  another  Item  which  will  be  con- 
sidered when  you  are  deciding  where  to 
put  buildings  is  "The  availability  of  ade- 
quate low  and  moderate  Income  housing, 
adequate  access  from  other  areas  of  the  urban 
center,  and  adequacy  of  parking  will  be  con- 
sidered." and  so  forth. 

They  are  the  new  elements.  In  other  words. 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  double  duty  for 
Federal  dollars.  Not  only  will  the  dollars  be 
used  to  build  the  building,  but  they  will 
also  be  used  to  assist  and  aid  In  the  economic 
development,  or  urban  redevelopment,  what- 
ever It  may  be,  new  towns.  All  of  these  things 
will  now  be  considered.  That  Is  really  tbe 
basis  of  the  whole  thing. 

You  might  be  Interested  In  what  types  of 
things  are  included  here.  These  are  build- 
ings that  come  imder  08A,  such  as  general 
purpose  office  buildings.  When  you  see  a  big 
Federal  office  building,  storage  buildings. 
United  States  Courts,  Federal  buildings  with 
postal  facilities,  when  they  are  together, 
customs  houses  and  so  forth.  Federal  build- 
ings that  the  OSA  builds,  also  special  pur- 
pose buildings  where  we  build  for  others. 
Food  and  Drug  laboratories  or  Public  Health 
hospitals  where  they  ask  us  to  build  them, 
which  they  usually  do,  and  we  build  the 
buildings,  they  are  Included  also. 

Excluded  would  be  military  facilities. 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
special  buildings  such  as  NASA  and  things 
of  that  nature. 

That  is  the  general  picture. 

Q.  Mr.  Kunzig.  in  Section  3.  that  last 
part  of  that  sentence  (d)  about  the  District 
of  Columbia,  would  that  indicate  one.  no 
more.  If  possible,  new  Federal  buildings  In 
the  District — I  am  speaking  of  the  feasibility 
of  decentralizing — or  does  It  mean  that 
therein  lies  the  possibility  that  there  v^ill  be 
further  decentralization  of  Oovemment  that 
Is  now  In  Washington? 

Mr.  KtTNZio.  I  think  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  that  these  various  Items  will 
be  given  consideration.  Some  of  them,  as  you 
can  see,  are  different  Items.  Sometimes  one 
win  receive  more.  The  vote  will  go  more 
over  here  and  more  there  depending  upon  the 
situation.  I  wouldn't  say  It  means  there 
would  be  no  decentralization  ever  again,  but 
It  also  doesn't  mean  that  everything  Is  going 
to  be  decentralized. 

The  best  esample  I  can  give  you:  We  put 
out  this  new  rtile  many  months  back  that 
buildings  should  be  dose  to  the  homes  of  the 
workers  of  low-Income  g^traps  when  they  are 
principally  the  people  working  In  the  build- 
ings, unless  there  Is  adequate  transporta- 
tion. The  best  example  of  that,  where  the 
change  was  made,  was  you  read  a  lot  about 
the  Oovemment  Printing  Office.  They  were 
going  to  move  way  out.  Now,  they  are  re- 


considering. The  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
Is  not  moving  way  out.  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  find  a  place  In  town  near  the  homes 
of  the  workers  who  work  In  that  type  of 
work. 

Q.  Also,  that  Section  6  you  referred  to  Is  a 
new  element.  Does  adequate  access  Include 
transportation?  You  dont  make  any  men- 
tion of  transportation.  You  speak  of  giving 
him  parking  space. 

Mr.  KtTNZic.  Yes,  that  would  be  transpor- 
tation. Again,  all  of  It  considered  the  beet 
way  poaslble.  There  can  never  be  perfection 
in  everything. 

Q.  Mr.  Kunzig,  do  I  understand  that  Exec- 
utive Order  pretty  must  is  like  the  earlier 
one,  except  for  Section  2(a)  (1)  and  (2)  and 
Section  6? 

Mr.  KxjNziG.  Yea.  the  parts  I  read;  most  of 
it  Is  the  same  as  before,  which  was  put  out  In 
1962.  This  now  supersedes  the  order  of  '62, 
and  gives  us  for  the  first  time  the  right  not 
to  have  to  give  absolute  primary  considera- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  agency  and  the  right 
to  consider  for  the  first  time  social  and  eco- 
nomic things  and  Items  in  the  decision  of 
where  a  building  goes. 

Q.  Would  It  be  fair  to  conclude  that  be- 
cause of  this  Executive  Order  more  Federal 
facilities  now  would  be  built,  say.  in  center- 
city  areas  and  low-income  areas  than  has 
been  the  custom  In  the  past? 

Mr.  KtTNZio.  I  would  say  some  might,  but 
I  don't  think  you  could  say  that  aU  the 
way,  because,  for  example,  new  cities,  new 
towns— euppoee,  for  example,  proposals  came 
up  that  a  Government  agency  might  well  go 
to,  let's  take  one  purely  hypothetlcally,  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland.  Suppose  a  new  Federal 
building  were  to  go  into  Columbia,  Maryland, 
to  add  further  to  a  new  town  with  adequate 
transportation  to  come  In,  homes  there  for 
the  wcM-kers.  That  would  not  be  In  the  heart 
of  a  big  city.  It  would  be  in  a  new  town.  I 
think  It  is  all  of  these  things.  It  is  urban 
redevelopment,  and  new  towns. 

Q.  Wouldn't  this  new  program  give  tbe  pol- 
iticians a  little  more  leeway  to  work  on  you. 
l^ecause,  after  all.  you  bad  only  that  one 
criterion  to  start  with,  and  you  could  say  to 
them,  "We  are  sorry,  but  this  has  to  be  the 
primary  rule."  Now  they  can  say.  "Look  at 
aU  of  these  other  things,"  vaA  give  you  a 
harder  time  In  trying  to  get  the  thing  In 
their  district. 

Mr.  KuNzio.  The  polltloians  have  never 
worked  on  me.  It  Is  all  new  to  me.  (Laughter.) 

Dr.  MOTNIBAN.  Tills  Executive  Order  Is  not 
going  to  make  the  life  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  hap- 
pier or  probably  even  longer,  but  It  will  make 
the  Job  more  important. 

Q.  What  consideration  have  you  given  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commiaelon's  recommenda- 
tion of  a  few  days  ago  that  you  locate  new 
facilities  In  such  a  way  that  tbe 

Mr.  KuMziG.  I  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Low  and  middle  Income  employees  can 
live  there? 

Mr.  KimziG.  I  am  afraid,  without  any  dis- 
respect for  tbe  distinguished  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  that  they  totally  Ignored  tbe 
fact  that  the  Nixon  Administration,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Nixon,  bad  put  tbe  order  Into  effect  many 
months  ago.  They  actually  made  reference 
to  It,  although  we  bad  to  point  It  out  to 
tbem.  In  their  report,  but  didn't  In  their 
press  briefing  which  they  had.  They  were 
saying  "Why  doesn't  tbe  OSA  do  what  the 
GSA  has  been  doing  for  many  months  since 
the  Administration  came  Into  power?" 

I  can't  speak  for  them,  but  I  gather  they 
wanted  to  go  further,  which  Is  something.  I 
guess,  that  should  be  considered.  They  are 
talking  about  over  all  the  whole  Goverrmieni, 
you  see.  We  are  talking  about  the  buildings 
i  listed  to  you  that  we  GSA  people  have  some 
control  over. 

Dr.  MoTKiHAN.  Could  I  Jtist  speak  on  be- 
half, as  It  were,  of  the  Administrator  here. 
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It  !s  a  matier  of  very  explicit  record  that  the 
GSA  presented  to  the  Urban  Affairs  Council 
on  December  5 — we  spent  almost  an  entire 
meeting  of  the  Urban  Affairs  CkjuncU  on  this 
subject,  outlining  the  issues  that  ought  to 
be  raised  m  locating  tacUUles.  There  Is  one 
particular  city  in  a  State  that  I  won't  name, 
which  has  a  very  specific  issue  of  this  kind 
Involved. 

The  Administrator  laid  out  the  pressures 
on  him.  the  gains  and  losses  of  any  of  the 
about  three  or  four  possible  decisions,  pro- 
posed the  criteria  that  are  In  this  Executive 
Order,  and  subsequently,  as  Is  the  practice, 
the  President  made  his  decision  to  go  this 
way. 

Here  we  have  the  Executive  Order,  and 
meaning  no  disrespect  whatsoever  to  the 
CivU  Rights  Commission,  we  were  not  aware 
that  they  were  working  on  tbU  Issue  at  all 
at  the  time.  The  08A  has  been  In  thla;  It  was 
In  this  matter  first.  It  has  been  expUcH. 

Mr.  KT7I4ZIG.  It  was  May.  '69,  last  May  was 
when  our  order  went  out  for  all  Government 
buildings  that  we  control  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  not  Just  Washington,  but 
the  entire  country.  Again,  the  Printing  OfiSce 
l3  the  best  example  at  the  moment  of  that. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 

fProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.   11.  1971) 
Jobs  That  Movx  Away 

When,  back  in  the  1965'8,  federal  govern- 
ment oSloes  began  to  move  out  Into  the  sub- 
urbe.  It  was  a  matter  of  national  policy.  The 
government  was  to  be  dispersed  to  minimize 
disruption  in  the  event  of  an  atx>mlc  attack. 
No  one  g«ve  much  thought  to  the  fact  that 
low  Income  and  minority  employees  were  left 
behind  in  the  city  because  there  was  no 
houstng  for  them  out  there.  But  the  policy 
became  obeolete,  or  at  least  Implausible,  with 
the  Cdvent  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Mow,  for  a  variety  of  new  reasons,  govern- 
ment dispersal  has  become  something  else: 
It  has  become  a  way  of  evading  national 
policy.  One  begins  with  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's aanounoed  policy  of  drastically 
curbing  the  construction  of  federal  office 
buildings.  Since  this  policy  does  not  curb  the 
need  tat  more  oOBce  space,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  taasee  space  from  private 
bullden.  And  atnce  lalvate  builders  i>refer 
to  build  where  the  land  Is  cheaper  and  the 
laAd  Is  cheaper  out  In  th«  suburbs,  the  gov- 
erhment  is  stUl  dispersing  into  such  hximan 
filing  oaMnets  as  Parklawh,  neaf  RockvlUe. 
or  crystal  City  in  Arlington.  And  since  there 
Is  BtlU  not  mtMh  lOw  cost  housing  there,  the 
low-lnoome  and  liilnorlty  employees  are  still 
left  behind  in  the  city. 

N»w,  President  Nixon,  more  than  ten 
mOatSls  ago,  you  may  remember,  directed 
otherwise.  And  the  Department  ctf  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  so  directed,  prom- 
ised "aSnnatlve  action."  And  the  General 
Services  Admlnl8tratk«i  said  that  "adequate  " 
housing  for  workers  at  the  GS7  level  or  lower 
and  their  famlHes  would  "be  considered. ' 
But  fair  housing  groups  think  that  these 
pronouncements  are  much  too  vague.  They 
Insist  that  subuitMUi  homes  for  all  employees 
who  want  them  must  be  aseured  before  their 
Jobs  move  away  from  them.  The  Washington 
Planning  and  Housing  Association  favors 
creation  of  a  National  Capital  Affairs  Office 
In  the  White  House  which  would  b«i8e  federal 
relocation  decisions  not  on  the  whims  of 
speculative  builders  but  on  the  needs  of  the 
capital  regfon.  We  think  this  suggestion 
merits  careftfl  oonskteratkm. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Xrenlng  Star. 

Dec.  4,  1070] 

VntoiNiA  Now  Leads  Dmucr:  VB»aAi, 

Officx  Lsasivo  Policiss  Quxstionsd 

(By  Christopher  Wright) 

The  federal   government   should  increase 

the   price   it   Is   wtlUng   to   pay  for   rented 

office  space  and  become  "more  competitive 


for  uentral  city  rents"  in  Washington,  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  has  told  the  federal 
planning    agency. 

Pointing  out  that  the  General  Services 
Administration,  property  manager  for  the 
government,  has  insisted  on  a  tS-a-square- 
foot  ceiling  on  general  office  rents  here, 
executive  director  Charles  Conrad  told  the 
commission  yesterday  the  government  has 
priced  Itself  out  of  the  rental  market  In  the 
city. 

The  result,  Conrad  Implied,  has  been  a 
bonanza  for  surburban  builders  and  a  fur- 
ther blow  for  Washington's  faltering  down- 
town economy. 

Conrad's  comments  came  as  the  panel  of 
planners  questioned  the  commission  staff  on 
a  report  on  government  leasing  which  out- 
lined a  marked  increase  in  suburban  govern- 
ment complexes  within  the  last  two  years. 
A  GSA  representative  and  ex-offlclo  mem- 
ber of  the  coQunlsslon,  John  C.  Dye,  had 
Just  told  the  body  that  the  spread  of  govern- 
ment offices  to  the  subiuias  had  been  "more 
or  less  the  result  of  trying  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem" rather  than  a  district  policy  decision. 
The  government's  latest  big  move,  when 
more  than  9,000  Navy  Department  employes 
were  shifted  to  Arlington's  Crystal  City  after 
temporary  buildings  on  the  Mall  were  de- 
stroyed, was  an  accident  of  economics,  said 
Dye. 

"Had  there  been  economical  space  to  rent 
within  the  city  it  would  have  been  rented." 
Dye  told  fellow  commission  members.  "It 
was  not  our  intention  to  move  outside  the 
city  necessarily.'" 

But  city  rents,  said  Dye,  are  "probably 
more  than  we  can  pay"  in  most  cases  because 
of  inner  ctly  construction  costs.  He  also  said 
the  SS  rent  ceiling,  though  not  an  absolute 
maximum,  requires  special  GSA  action  be- 
fore it  can  be  waived. 

GSA  18  currenUy  In  court  with  the  Wash- 
ington Planning  and  Honslng  Association 
over  the  removal  of  the  Navy  complex  to 
Crystal  City.  WPHA  contends  the  action  was 
discriminatory  and  Illegal.  GSA  says,  how- 
ever, that  large  Ijlocks  of  rental  property  are 
nearly  impossible  to  obtain  Inside  the 
District. 

The  government  has  consumed  roughly  a 
million  square  feet  of  office  space  annually 
in  recent  years — the  equivalent  of  one  major 
building  a  year.  In  May.  as  evidence  of  this 
requirement.  QS.K  called  through  newspaper 
advertisements  for  listings  from  developers 
for  500.000-square-foot  office  buildings 
which  might  be  available  for  occupancy  next 
September  within  the  District. 

The  million-foot  a-year  requirement  hat. 
given  added  impetus  to  rebuilding  plans  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  downtown,  both 
of  which  anticipate  a  large  amount  of  federal 
employment  through  leased  office  space. 

However,  much  of  the  needed  space  is 
being  found  In  the  suburbs  because  08A  has 
balked  at  paying  the  going  rate  inside  the 
city — which  may  be  as  much  as  •7.60-a-foot 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  »10-a-foot  in 
L'Enfant  Center. 

The  staff  report  to  the  planning  commis- 
sion, which  chairman  G.  Franklin  Edwards 
said  "raises  very  fundamental  questions  as 
to  our  system  as  a  whole  and  as  to  the  ase 
of  land  and  private  property,'*  detailed  the 
federal  spread  to  the  suburbs  since  19SQ. 

Pointing  out  that  government  leasing  only 
began  In  quantity  after  Congress  balked  at 
federal  construction  budgeto  In  the  early 
1960s,  the  report  shows  the  bulk  of  rented 
space  Is  now  In  Virginia. 

Until  March  of  this  year,  the  District  led 
all  Jurisdictions  with  6.6  million  square  feet 
of  leased  space.  Bowever,  with  the  move  of 
the  Navy  en^iloyes  this  summer,  Virginia 
jumped  to  the  top  with  7.86  million.  Most  of 
the  Virginia  ooncentratlon  is  In  Arllngtott 
County,  where  some  27,000  employes  Work 
principally  in  the  Rosslyn  area  and  the  Jeffer- 
son Davis  (Route  1)  corridor. 


Maryland  trails  the  three  Jurisdictions  with 
a  mere  3.7  million  square  feet  of  office  space, 
almoet  all  of  which  is  in  Montgomery  County! 

The  government  now  rents  almoet  hall  at 
much  space  as  it  owns  outright,  the  report 
added. 

The  Thursday  staff  presentation  is  the 
latest  item  in  a  series  of  studies  the  plan- 
ning commission  Is  doing  on  the  impact  of 
federal  employment  on  the  Washington  area. 

An  earlier  study,  made  in  June  by  the 
local  consulting  firm  of  George  Schermer  As- 
sociates, called  for  direct  control  of  federal 
office  leasing  by  NCPC  In  addition  to  the 
agency's  existing  Jurisdiction  over  federal 
construction  In  the  area. 

Sharply  criticizing  the  government  for 
scattering  Its  rented  office  faclUtleB  through- 
out the  area,  the  Schermer  report  urged  tht 
government  and  the  NCPC  to  tie  office  com- 
plexes  to  housing  and  transp>ortaiClon  fadl- 
Itlee. 

The  government  has  be«i  steadily  dispers- 
ing its  agency  operations  since  1960,  when 
planners,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Korean 
War  and  the  McCarthy  Investigations,  began 
decentralizing  the  government  in  the  Inter- 
est of  national  security,  the  report  says.  In 
spite  of  definite  decisions  during  the  Ken- 
nedy years  to  reverse  this  trend,  the  cost  of 
land  and  the  destruction  of  the  '"tempoe"  like 
the  old  Navy  building  have  forced  the  agen- 
cies Into  the  suburbs. 

Oontemjrtatlng  theee  facts,  architect  Paul 
Thiry,  a  commission  member,  commented 
that  federal  leasing  policies  seemed  like  'the 
dog  la  following  the  tall.-  Why,  he  ssked, 
should  the  government  run  to  suburban  de- 
velopers when  It  found  it  could  not  get  spec* 
inside  the  city. 

In  an  exchange  with  Dye  and  Bdwaid 
Hromanlk  of  the  commission  staff,  the  com- 
mission suggested  that  the  government 
might  consider  taking  long-term  leaaee  on 
buildings  to  obtain  office  space  where  it 
wanted,  rather  than  where  the  developers 
wanted. 

Pointing  to  New  York's  Rockefeller  Center 
.1^  a  prime  example  of  a  major  office  develop- 
ment constructed  on  leased  land  (Columbia 
University  owns  the  real  estate),  Cbnrad  L 
Wirth  suggested  this  might  be  one  way  to 
••get  the  bnfldlng  you  want,  where  you  want 
it." 


BARRON'S  ON  AN  AM^VOLTJNTEER 
ARMED  FORCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pi«6ldent,  tiw 
stage  Is  being  set  for  debate  within  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  whether  the  draft 
should  be  extended  or  whether  we  should 
return  to  voluntarism  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  I  thtak  1^  s]«nlficant 
that  virtually  every  sector  of  our  society 
has  indicated  an  interest  in  this  issue. 
I  commend  to  the  Senate  an  editorial 
puUished  in  the  March  8  edition  of 
Barron's  National  Business  and  Finan- 
cial Weekly  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rkgrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oniered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

Taps  foe  thi  Dbajt?  :  A  Fa««  Socsrrr  Shodld 
Opt  rem  a  VotTrrmttt  Aainr 

'"Hiey  ha've  set  up  separate  companies  for 
men  who  have  refused  to  go  out  into  the 
Qeid.  It  Is  no  big  thing  here  any  more  to 
refuse  to  go.  If  a  maa  is  oMlered  to  go  sucb 
and  such  place  lie  d6  Iodcct  goes  through 
Uie  hassle  of  ref  lulng:  be  Jost  pacta  his  dilrt 
and  goes  Tint  some  buiMUea  at  aaother  haee 
camp.  Operations  have  beotnne  Inoretfbly 
ragtag  ., .'.  Many  gu)«  don't  liven  put  on 
their  nnlforms  any  more.  .' .  .  The  AmerteaD 
garrlaons  on  the  Isu^iier  bases  are  vlrtQaHy  nn- 
ana«d.  The  Ilfsn  have  taken  our  "w— pons 
from  us  and  put  them  under  lock  and  k«y. 
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.  .  One  black  locked  and  loaded  on  the 
battalion  CO  recently  because  they  were  try- 
ing to  send  him  into  the  field.  About  10  oth- 
ers backed  him  up.  .  .  .  There  have  also  been 
quite  a  few  frag  Incidents  In  the  battalion." 

The  foregoing  Is  part  of  a  letter  from  an 
American  soldier  stationed  in  Cu  Chi,  as 
quoted  recently  In  The  New  York  Times; 
more  powerftilly  than  the  front-line  dis- 
patches. It  underscores  the  breakdown  of 
discipline  In  Vietnam.  It  also  suggests  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  qulcUy,  If  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  to  retain  the  capability 
of  defending  the  nation.  Thwe  Is  no  dearth  of 
proposals.  When  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  resitmes  debate  this  week  on  ex- 
tending the  draft.  It  will  have  before  It  sev- 
eral alternatives.  One,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  would  give  the  draft  a  new 
lease  on  life  but  limit  Inductions  to  150,000 
men  per  year.  It  stands  virtually  no  chance  of 
adoption.  Neither  does  a  proposal  to  repeal 
the  Selective  Service  Act  outright.  Bated  as 
havmg  an  outside  chanoe,  however.  Is  the 
Hatfield-Goldwater  Bill;  It  follows  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Gates  Commission,  set  up 
In  1969  to  study  the  matter,  which  came  out 
four-square  Tor  an  all-voluuteer  armed  serv- 
ice. Essentially,  the  bill  calls  for  expendi- 
ture of  about  $3  billion  to  boost  soldiers'  pay 
to  a  level  thought  likely  to  attract  the  neoee- 
sary  volunteers.  That  would  mean  $300  a 
month  for  raw  recruits,  compared  to  the  $184 
offered  now.  It  would  keep  the  struotur*  of 
Selective  Service  Intact.  Men  still  would  reg. 
ister,  and  draft  boards  would  stay  on  the  job; 
if  enough  volunteers  failed  to  respond,  con- 
scription could  quickly  fill  the  gap. 

Until  the  war  In  Vletiuun  finally  ends,  some 
such  standby  atrthorlty  Is  doubtless  needed. 
Nevertheless,  the  Hatfield-Goldwater  bill 
would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction — 
toward  an  all-volunteer  military  establish- 
ment. Contrary  to  the  objections  voiced  by 
Senator  Kennedy  and  other  critics.  It  would 
not  place  the  burden  of  fighting  U.S.  wars 
on  "the  poor  and  the  black,"  surely  no  more 
than  Is  now  the  case,  nor  would  It  create  a 
new  military  elite.  It  would  be  a  great  reaffir- 
mation of  IndlvldiuQ  rights.  That  argument 
was  set  forth  In  these  columns  In  IBM,  when 
Barron's  first  advocated  an  aU-volunteer 
army.  "The  strongest  obJecUon  to  the  draft," 
he  said  then,  "Is  philosophic:  for  the  sake  of 
the  majority.  It  Imposes  a  heavy  saorlfloe 
upon  what  might  aJUnoet  be  called  an  op- 
pressed minority.  In  the  process.  It  cannot 
fail  to  stamp  on  the  minds  of  young  adults 
a  vivid  Impression  of  the  power  of  the  state, 
a  totalitarian  image  whlob  those  "wlM  argue 
for  a  free  society  may  spend  a  lUatlme  trying 
to  erase." 

Prior  to  November  1968.  Blobard  Nlzon 
took  a  similar  stand:  "Today,  an  across  our 
country,  we  faoe  a  crUls  ct  confidence,"  he 
declared.  "Nowhere  la  It  more  acute  than 
among  our  young  people.  They  recognise  the 
draft  as  an  Infringement  on  their  liberty, 
which  it  is.  To  them.  It  represents  a  govern- 
ment inseoslUve  to  their  rlg^lits,  a  govern- 
ment callous  to  their  status  as  free  men." 
Now,  however,  the  President  insists  the  time 
U  not  yet  ripe.  He  has  asked  Congrssi  to 
extend  the  draft  another  two  yeans  beyond 
June  30,  when  It  is  due  to  expire.  Dtiring  that 
time,  the  Pentagon  wlU  try  to  make  military 
service  more  palatable  to  the  nation's  youth — 
eliminating  uselees  work  detaUs,  pvrtting  t)p 
curtains  In  the  barracks — and  soldiers'  pay 
Is  to  be  raised  again.  A  latuistton  campiOgn 
of  TV  commercials,  coettitg  ISO  million,  will 
seu  young  men  on  the  Idea  that  army  Ufe 
is  fun.  By  such  means,  plus  the  constant 
threat  that  If  tb«y  dont  join  up  they  wlU  be 
drafted  anyway^  the  Prealdent  tusfn  to  gat 
enough  volimteers  to  make  zero  draft  calls 
feasible,  at  least  by  next  election  time. 

Cleatly,  that's  not  good  enough.  A  ^*^° 
draft  call  is  not  the  same  thing  as  no  draft- 
The  element  of  compulsion  remains;  Ifs  like 


the  sergeant  barking,  "I  want  three  volun- 
teers— you,  you  and  you."  For  evidence  that 
an  all-volunteer  army  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  national  defense,  the  U.S.  need  look 
no  farther  than  acroes  Its  northern  border. 
True,  Canada's  armed  forces  ntimber  a  scant 
90,0(K)  men,  but  they  are  under  no  compul- 
sion; volunteers  from  the  start,  they  can 
quit  the  service  at  will.  A  recent  television 
documentary  by  ABC  found  that  the  Cana- 
dian Army  turns  away  three  would-be 
soldiers  for  every  one  it  accepts.  The  strategic 
Ingredient,  of  course.  Is  money:  raw  recnilts 
earn  $250  a  month,  and  a  corporal  starting 
his  second  five-year  hitch  can  make  up  to 
$698  a  month.  Similarly,  the  British  army  has 
been  a  volunteer  force  since  1957,  with  400.000 
men  under  arms.  Whitehall  says  the  system 
is  working  well. 

Opponents  of  an  all -volunteer  mUltary 
service  in  Congress  make  some  specious 
claims.  Senator  Kennedy,  as  noted,  objects 
that  under  such  a  system  the  defense  burden 
would  fall  disproportionately  upon  the  poor 
and  the  black,  who  would  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  recruits.  Since  most  well-to-do  youths 
now  avoid  the  draft  by  staying  In  college,  that 
wouldn't  change  anything.  Under  the  pay 
scales  contemplated  for  the  voliuiteer  army, 
the  poor  who  enlisted  at  least  would  be  on  the 
road  to  affluence.  Another  argument  Is  that  a 
volunteer  force  would  be  made  up  of  "mer- 
cenaries" ready  to  follow  any  would-be  dicta- 
tor on  the  General  Staff.  Yet,  fiUly  half  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces  now  are  "true" 
volunteers,  Including  aU  the  officers.  So  far. 
the  "lifers"  have  resisted  any  temptation  to 
overthrow  the  government. 

Currently,  all  the  services  are  on  a  volun- 
teer basis  except  the  army,  which  also  has  a 
high  proportion  of  enlistees.  Only  4%  of 
army  volunteers,  however,  sign  up  for  In- 
fantry, artUlery  or  tanker  outfits;  hence,  the 
Pentagon  says  It  still  needs  the  draft  to  fill 
their  ranks,  even  though  bonuses  of  up  to 
$3,000  will  be  paid  for  such  service.  Conceiv- 
ably, what  U  needed  is  a  change  In  tactics, 
particularly  to  eliminate  what  GIs  call 
"chicken" — the  whole  fabric  of  regulaUons 
that  demean  the  common  eoldler.  MUltary 
service  also  oould  be  made  Infinitely  more  at- 
tractive if  educational  opportunlttes  were 
broadened.  There  Is  no  dearth  of  applicants 
for  the  service  academies,  even  though  cadets 
are  weU  aware  that,  on  graduation,  they  will 
quickly  be  shipped  off  to  front-line  duty  In 
Vietnam.  Last  year,  for  example,  over  6,000 
voung  men  took  the  exams  at  West  Point — 
to  fill  1,376  openings.  For  leas  than  the  gov- 
ernment has  budgeted  for  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  vocational  traming  next  year,  it 
could  give  every  GI  the  equivalent  of  a  col- 
lege education  or  teach  him  a  trade. 

Whatever  the  Induoaments  offered  en- 
listees, there  should  be  no  delay  In  tooling 
up  for  volunteers.  The  annual  cost,  says  the 
Gates  Commission,  would  run  to  less  than  $3 
billion;  for  halfway  measures  which,  crtt- 
Ica  daim.  are  zeaUy  designed  to  perpetuate 
our  freedoms,  remove  an  Inequity  now  im- 
$14  billion.  Wouldn't  It  be  better  to  go  all 
out?  As  the  cominlaslon  report  says,  "A  re- 
turn to  an  aU-younteer  force  will  str$ngthen 
our  freedcMns,  remove  an  Ineqtilty  now  im- 
posed on  the  expression  of  the  patriotism 
that  has  never  been  lacking  among  our 
youth,  promote  the  effldeincy  of  the  armed 
foroas,  and  enhance  their  dignity." 


AETNA  UFE  AND  CASUALTY  SUP- 
PORTS NO-FAULT  AUTO  INSUR- 
ANCS. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  and  avallabUlty  of  autbmoblle  in- 
surance Is  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
aggravating  problems  facing  our  citizens 
today. 

One  of  the  most  widely  discussed,  and 


controversial,  proposals  to  meet  this 
problem  is  to  replace  the  present  court- 
oriented  reparations  system  with  a  sys- 
tem of  "no-fault"  automobile  insurance. 

In  Jfinuary  of  this  year.  Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty,  the  world's  largest  multiple 
line  insurance  company,  with  many  years 
of  experience  in  automobile  insurance 
under  the  present  system,  Issued  a  re- 
port on  this  matter.  TTie  report  explains 
in  simple  language  the  outline  of  the 
problem  and  the  proposed  solution. 

The  report  also  expresses  Aetna's  im- 
equivocal  support  for  this  limovatiTe 
Dlan — whether  embodied,  as  it  is,  in  pro- 
posed Federal  legislation  by  Senator 
Hakt,  or  in  State  legislation,  such  as  that 
recently  enacted  by  Massachusetts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Public  Affairs  Bulletin) 
A  Report  on  No-Pault  AtrroMOBiLE 

iNStTHANCE 

Aetna  Lite  Sc  CAStJALTT. 

January,  1971. 

The  pace  of  events  leading  toward  a  de- 
cision on  "no-fault"  automobile  Insurance 
has  quickened  In  recent  months.  "No-fault" 
plans  may  be  proposed  to  legislatures  in  sev- 
eral states  In  the  near  future.  A  partial  "no- 
fault"  plan  went  Into  effect  In  Massachusetts 
on  January  1,  1971. 

This  report  will  furnish  you  with  back- 
ground information  on  "no-fault"  cover- 
age— why  it  is  needed  and  how  it  works.  It 
assumes  a  wide  variance  in  familiarity  with 
the  problem  among  readers  and  will  try, 
therefore,  to  supply  some  background,  touch 
upwn  the  more  significant  current  develop- 
ments, describe  progress  made  to  date  In 
gaining  public  acceptance  for  the  concept 
and  voice  Aetna's  stance  on  various  proposals 
which  have  come  forward. 

BACKaROUNO 

When  auto  Insurance  was  Introduced 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Its  purpose 
was  to  protect  a  few  thotuand  drivers  from 
financial  liability  arising  from  their  own  neg- 
ligence. Fault  had  to  be  proved  before  the 
benefits  could  be  paid.  For  many  years  the 
system  worked  well,  but  no  longer. 

Today,  more  than  5  million  Americans  are 
killed  or  injured  each  year  in  automobUe 
accidents.  In  1960  economic  loss  from  traffic 
accidents  exceeded  $16.5  billion,  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  an  assessment  of  $80  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country.  Courts  in 
many  Jurisdictions  cannot  hear  auto  dam- 
age cases  for  months  or  even  years  and  the 
system  no  longer  serves  the  needs  of  a  mobile 
society  or  satisfies  apparent  public  demand 
for  a  responsive  accident  reparations  system. 
lA  large  metropolitan  areas  where  traffic  oon- 
gesUon  produces  high  accident  frequencies, 
necessary  auto  liability  Insurance  protection 
often  ooste  more  than  the  motorist  can 
afford. 

THK  FEXaXNT  STSTSM 

Under  the  existing  system,  benefits  are 
paid  to  aoddent  victims  by  the  insurer  or 
the  driver  determined  to  have  been  negli- 
gent. If  negligence  cannot  be  established,  the 
victim  goes  uncompensated.  Further,  the  cost 
of  Investigation,  legal  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses eats  into  the  premium  -dollar  so  that 
leas  than  30  cents  of  that  dollar  is  available 
to  cover  the  economic  loss  of  the  accident 
victim.  Moreover,  studies  have  shown  that 
the  present  system  generally  produces  over- 
payments to  people  with  minor  losses,  while 
those  with  larger  losses  are  undercompen- 
sated. 
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COMMXNTS    BY    W.    O.    BAILXY,    SXKIOR    VICX 
PRCSIDCNT 

Pertinent  to  thiB  discussion  are  the  follow- 
Uxg  excerpts  from  a  recent  address  by  Senior 
Vice  President,  William  O.  Bailey,  before  the 
Central  CaroUnas  Chapter,  C.P.C.U.: 

"The  single  greatest  problem  of  automobile 
Insurance  today  Is  that  it  Is  required  to 
operate  under  a  legal  system  of  reparations 
which  is  no  longer  desired  by  the  public." 

"Increasingly,  we  are  coming  to  realise 
that  our  insurance  system  cannot  do  the  Job 
of  establishing  responsibility  and  penalties 
for  negligent  conduct  in  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles in  a  highly  mobile  society." 

"The  serious  injury  study  released  last 
spring  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  again  exposed  the  harsh  truth  that  per- 
sons who  sustain  the  most  serious  injuries  In 
automobile  accidents  recover  much  lees  than 
half  of  their  total  economic  loss  from  all 
sources,  including  automobile  insiutmce." 

"Automobile  insurance  will  last  as  long  as 
the  automobile  does.  The  threat  of  the  70*8 
is  only  that  automobile  iruurers  may  vanish 
unless  meaningful  reform  can  be  achieved 
before  others  assume  responsibility  for  us." 

PTTOLIC  OPINION  StTBVEY  EKSULTS 

A  number  of  public  opinion  surveys  on 
the  "no-fault"  question  have  been  under- 
taken in  recent  months  by  government  re- 
searchers or  by  those  opposing  or  favoring 
the  concept. 

The  surveys,  with  one  exception,  indicated 
a  definite  preference  for  "no-fault"  type 
coverage  among  respondents  when  it  was  ade- 
quately described  to  them.  Also,  this  view 
was  strengthened  as  they  become  more  fully 
Informed. 

A  study  by  the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation determined  that  72%  of  those  queried 
favored  the  "no-fault"  proposal. 

Two  newspaper  surveys,  in  Minnesota  and 
Connecticut,  found  that  the  majority  of 
those  polled  approved  of  the  new  concept. 

University  of  Illinois  researchers  found  a 
71  %  preference  as  did  University  of  Michigan 
pollsters  commissioned  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Contrary  results  were  reported  by  the  State 
Farm  Insurance  Company,  an  opponent  of 
the  "no-fault"  plans,  following  a  surrey 
among  its  policyholders.  That  study,  which 
has  been  criticized  by  professional  re- 
searchers for  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
was  presented  and  the  manner  In  which 
questions  were  phrased,  reported  that  94% 
of  the  respondents  favored  retention  of  the 
fault  system. 

THK     AIA     "no-fault"    FLAN 

Aetna  has  endorsed  the  AIA  "no-fault" 
plan  In  which : 

1.  All  drivers  would  be  required  to  buy 
"no-fault"  insurance.  Since  this  plan  re- 
quires that  all  motorists  In  the  state  re- 
linquish the  right  to  sue  for  damages,  as 
under  the  fault  system,  special  legislation  la 
required  for  adoption  of  the  "no-fault"  sys- 
tem. 

a.  Benefits  would  be  paid  Immediately  and 
directly  to  all  auto  accident  Tlctlms  regard- 
less of  who  was  to  blame. 

3.  Medical  and  hospital  expenses,  rehabili- 
tation costs,  lost  income  and  property  loeses 
would  be  reimbursed  by  the  victim's  ovra  in- 
surance company. 

4.  The  plan  does  not  compensate  victims 
for  so-called  pain  and  suffering. 

5.  Savings  up  to  30%  are  considered  pos- 
sible. 

TESTIMONY  BY  SECRETART  JOHN  A.  TOLPE U.S. 

DB>AXTMXNT    OP    TItANS!>OKTATION 

Secretary  of  Transportation.  John  A.  Volpe, 
whose  staff  has  been  studying  automobile 
Insurance  for  two  years,  in  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  stated 
that  the  facts  demonstrate  that  changes  m 
the  present  system  are  needed.  "The  exist- 
ing system,"  he  said,  "Is  not  serving  the  ac- 


cident victim,  the  insuring  public  and  so- 
ciety as  well  as  it  should." 

Main  points 

1.  The  accident  victim  with  large  economic 
losses  and  large  intangible  losses  has  a  far 
poorer  chance  of  receiving  full  compensation 
for  economic  loss,  let  alone  intangible  losses, 
than  the  less  seriously  Injiired  victim. 

2.  "The  tort  liability  insurance  system  .  .  . 
has  a  very  high  cost/ benefit  ratio  compared  to 
any  other  major  reparations  systenx." 

3.  The  tort  liability  system  apportions  ben- 
efits unevenly,  in  some  cases  paying  too  late 
and  in  others  too  soon;  It  is  still  often  quite 
blow  and  can  operate  to  discourage  early  re- 
habilitative efforts.  "The  system  pays  most 
slowly  in  cases  where  the  need  for  timely 
payment  is  greatest.  I.e.,  cases  of  permanent 
Impairment  and  disfigurement." 

4.  Auto  accident  disputes  are  placing  se- 
vere strain  on  the  nation's  Judiciary  and  the 
tort  liability  system  has  exerted  great  strains 
on  the  system  of  state  regulation  of  Insur- 
ance. 

5.  "The  extensive  study  we  have  conducted 
dramatically  demonstrates  that  the  scale  of 
the  auto  accident  problem  has  simply  be- 
come BO  immense  that  the  techniques  which 
may  at  one  time  have  been  adequate  may  be 
no  longer  sufficient.  In  every  respect,  to  pres- 
ent-day realities." 

6.  Basic  principles  by  which  change  in  the 
system  should  be  giilded  are : 

a.  "Overriding  goal  should  be  a  compen- 
sation system  that  is  efficient,  offers  greater 
flexibility  and  choice,  is  fair,  gives  maximum 
incentives  to  loss  reduction,  and  .  .  .  does  a 
better  Job  of  reparatlng  victims'  losses  than 
the  one  we  have  today." 

b.  The  system  should  cover  the  bulk  of 
economic  losses  at  levels  designed  to  prevent 
serious  economic  dislocation  for  the  victim. 

c.  Much  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  rehabilitation. 

d.  We  should  continue  to  rely  upon  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  operate  the  auto  accident 
compensation  system. 

e.  Reform  should  be  accomplished  at  the 
state  level,  perhaps  with  Federal  guidelines. 

Although  the  Secretary  made  no  specific 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  auto- 
mobile reparations  system.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Department's  proposals  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  early  1971  and  that  they  will  in- 
clude: 

a.  Adoption  of  the  "no-fault"  concept. 

b.  Increasing  emphasis  on  accident  reduc- 
tion and  loss  reduction  efforts. 

c.  Ballance  on  the  private  sector  to  ad- 
minister the  new  system  under  state  controls 
made  more  uniform  by  means  of  Federal 
guidelines  and  Incentives. 

UXnSLATIVX  FBOPOSALS  Of  SXNATOB 
PHILIP  A.  HAST    (D.-MICH.) 

The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee chaired  by  Senator  Hart  recently 
concluded  an  extensive  study  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  automobile  insurance  marketing, 
capacity  and  costs.  The  study  has  prompted 
Senator  Hart  to  Introduce  several  bills  on 
these  matters,  one  of  which  proposes  a  no- 
fatilt  type  reparations  system  as  outlined 
below. 

Uniform  Automobile  Inrurance  Act  ( S.  ^39 ) 
Highlights  of  the  Senator's  proposal: 

a.  Does  away  with  the  "fault"  system  for 
all  but  the  permanently  disabled  or  disfig- 
ured or  those  who  suffer  excessive  financial 
loss. 

b.  Guarantees  non-cancellable  policies  to 
all  licensed  drivers. 

c.  Reimburses  totally  for  medical  re- 
habilitation and  incidental  expenses  as  in- 
curred. Replaces  lost  Income  up  to  f  1.000  a 
month  for  30  months.  Has  a  death  limit  of 
$30,000. 

d.  Authorizes  the  sale  of  group  auto  insur- 
ance in  the  36  states  which  now  prohibit 
such  sales. 


The  Han  bill  is  m  accord  with  the  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Association  proposal  which 
Aetna  supports  except  where  it  retains  the 
lault  recovery  concept  In  cases  ot  cata- 
strophic loss.  Our  long  experience  In  handling 
liabUlty  claims  suggests  that  claimwlse  liti- 
gants suffering  minor  injuries  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate  subjective  symptoms  which 
would  earn  them  undeserved  benefits.  Also, 
there  is  no  known  standard  against  which  to 
evaluate  the  worth  of  such  subjective  dam- 
ages. Therefore,  we  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  system  could  be  administered  effectively, 
and  it  might  cost  the  motorist  substantially 
more. 

Aetna's  position  is  that  tlie  syotem  aliouid 
go  as  far  as  it  can  to  compensate  auto  acci- 
dent victims  for  both  present  and  future  eco- 
nomic loss  without  regard  to  fault.  We  sup- 
port the  thrust  of  Senator  Hall's  bill,  there- 
fore, but  feel  that  it  stops  short  of  the  ideal 
"no-fault"  system. 

MASSACHUSETTS    "PERSONAL    INJURY 
PROTECTION"      (PIP  I      PLAN 

In  Massachusetts,  a  limited  "no-fault" 
plan  went  Into  effect  on  January  i.  1971. 
Called  "Personal  Injury  Protection"  (PIP) 
this  plan  differs  somewhat  from  the  AIA-en- 
dorsed  system: 

1.  The  plan  covers  bodily  injury  claims 
only  up  to  a  $2,000  maximum  In  medical, 
hospital  and  actual  wage-loss  benefits. 

2.  The  plan  does  not  cover  property  dam- 
age liability. 

3.  The  driver  retains  the  right  to  claim 
against  the  other  party  for  any  loss  exceed- 
ing $2,000.  This  means,  of  course,  establishing 
that  the  other  party  was  at  fault.  The  party 
would  still  collect  losses  up  to  the  $2,000 
maximum.  As  a  result,  Massachusetts  drivers 
are  still  required  to  carry  bodily  injury  pro- 
tection of  at  least  $5,000-$10,000. 

4.  The  rates  for  compulsory  bodily  injury 
liability  coverage  have  been  reduced  by  15"; . 
Under  the  old  plan,  rates  would  have  been 
increased  by  at  least  22%  In  1971. 

5.  The  PIP  protects  Massachusetts  resi- 
dents outside  as  well  as  Inside  the  state. 

Aetna  supports  this  Innovative  plan.  While 
the  PIP  doesn't  Include  all  of  the  features  of 
the  ALA'S  no-fault  plan,  it  Is  an  Important 
step  forward  in  correcting  the  inequities  of 
the  present  fault  system  of  accident  repara- 
tions. Aetna  will  strive  to  help  make  Personal 
Injury  Protection  a  meaningful  and  success- 
ful start  in  automobile  Insurance  reform. 

CONCLUSION 

Through  the  efforts  of  AIA  and  other  pro- 
ponents of  the  "no -fault"  reparations  sys- 
tem, such  plans  wUl  be  proposed  this  year  in 
a  number  of  other  states  where  receptivity  Is 
Judged  to  be  favorable.  Aetna  will  support 
such  efforts  diligently  in  the  belief  that  no- 
fault  type  autocnobile  Insurance  will  best 
serve  all  concerned:  companies,  producers 
and  the  insuring  public. 


NEED   FOR   PAIR   FORMULA   FOR 
REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  Senators  who 
are  cosponsors  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  bill.  S.  680,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  serious  defects  in  its  formula  for 
the  intrastate  distribution  of  funds. 

The  present  formula  is  premised  upon 
the  concept  of  local  tax  effort.  Within  the 
context  of  the  bill,  tax  effort  is  basically 
equated  with  tax  productivity.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  existing  formula  gives  a 
preference  to  those  communities  which 
have  a  large  tax  base,  in  contrast  to  those 
poorer  communities  which  do  not. 

This  problem  can  be  illustrated  with- 
in my  home  county  in  Ohio.  The  city  of 
St.  Bernard,  which  Is  the  site  of  the  large 
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Procter  &  Gamble  plant,  will  receive 
$25.41  per  capita  under  general  revenue 
sharing.  By  contrast,  Mount  Healthy, 
which  does  not  have  a  large  tax  base,  will 
receive  $1.99  per  capita. 

Under  the  existing  formula,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  will  receive  $24.40  per  capita, 
and  Lincoln  Heights,  Ohio,  a  commu- 
nity which  is  largely  black  and  relative- 
ly poor,  will  receive  only  $2.38  per  capita. 

In  contrast  to  the  $2.38  per  capita  for 
Lincoln  Heights,  the  nearby  vUlage  of 
Evendale,  which  is  the  site  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  plant,  will  receive  $79.74  per 
capita. 

I  am  sure  that  these  problems  did  not 
occur  to  the  administration  and  those 
of  us  who  have  cosponsored  this  legis- 
lation. Unquestionably,  the  proposed 
formula  is  not  workable  and  will  have  to 
be  substantially  revised  to  afford  a  fair 
division  of  these  dollars  among  our  lo- 
cal communities. 

The  importance  of  having  a  fair  dis- 
tribution formula  under  general  revenue 
sharing  is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that 
over  80  percent  of  the  new  money  under 
the  revenue  sharing  proposals  is  in  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  as  opposed  to  the 
special  revenue  sharing  measures. 

Before  we  are  all  hung  in  our  own 
noose,  I  suggest  that  we  analyze  alter- 
nate formulas  which  may  better  reflect 
the  intent  of  those  of  us  who  are  firmly 
committed  to  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing. 

CUSTOM,  LAW,  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  spoke  of  the  growing  interna- 
tional concern  that  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  should  be  guaranteed 
by  law.  So  powerful  are  these  sentiments 
that  one  could  say  that  there  has  evolved 
a  customary  law  of  international  human 
rights. 

Nations  should  recognize,  I  submit,  a 
moral  responsibility  for  their  actions  to 
the  world  community,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  past  decade,  there  has  de- 
eloped  a  general  recognition  that  inter- 
national peace  requires  an  International 
commitment.  This  commitment,  if  It  is 
to  affect  the  actions  of  men  and  their 
governments,  must  be  firmly  rooted  In 
the  traditions  and  the  morals  of  nations. 
Yet  this  commitment,  if  It  Is  to  be  effec- 
tively implemented,  must  depend  upon 
signed  treaties  and  not  alone  on  custom 
or  intention. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  history 
of  preserving  the  fundamental  human 
rights  of  Its  citizens,  and  in  fact  has 
often  lent  a  hand  overseas  for  the  better- 
ment of  fellow  nations.  It  is  this  proud 
tradition  that  we  must  sustain.  By  falling 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention,  and 
for  that  matter,  almost  all  the  ottier 
human  rights  conventions  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  have  failed  to  sustain  oui 
traditions  of  respect  for  international 
human  rights. 

The  United  States  must  lead  the  fight 
for  the  recognition  of  human  rights 
everywhere.  We  have  promoted  human 
rights  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  protect  human  rights 
further  by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


SUNRIVER.    AN  ECOLOGICALLY 
BASED  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  solve  our  environmental  problems 
on  a  long-range  basis,  we  must  begin 
to  rethink  our  concepts  of  development. 
The  time  has  passed  in  America  when 
the  recognition  of  the  use  of  ecology  In 
planning  was  considered  a  luxury.  We 
must  start  with  the  realization  tnat  fos- 
tering our  environment  is  a  prime  con- 
sideration when  developing  our  resources 
and  planning  for  the  future. 

In  the  mountains  of  central  Oregon, 
a  planned  community  has  based  its  de- 
velopment on  just  this  premise:  that  a 
desirable,  and  even  profitable,  new  com- 
munity starts  with  a  base  of  firm  en- 
vironmental protection.  Simriver,  Greg., 
represents  the  forefront  of  the  eco- 
logically based  community  of  the  future 
and  an  example  for  us  to  learn  by.  In 
the  January  issue  of  American  Home, 
Sunriver  was  featured  as  "The  Health- 
iest New  Town  in  America."  In  order  that 
we  may  all  profit  from  these  thoughts 
on  development  and  planning,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hjealthixst  New  Town  in  Auzrica 
(By  Dolly  Connelly) 

Do  you  suppoee  it  can  happen?  That  a 
sophisticated  Oregon  real-estate  develop- 
ment can  survive  on  the  premise  that  what's 
good  for  the  red-shafted  filckers  and  the 
Deschutes  River  otters  is  also  good  for  Sun- 
river  residents?  And,  more  crassly,  for  busi- 
ness? It  sounds  like  a  Utopian  dream — that 
Is,  until  you  talk  with  Sunrlver's  ecologlst- 
In-resldence,  Jim  Anderson  or  sit  in  on  a 
Sunriver  discussion  ranging  from  the  re- 
productive rate  of  the  Oambusia  guppy 
(used  for  mosquito  control)  to  the  healthy 
Incidence  of  twin  fawns  among  ihe  mule 
deer  of  surrounding  Deschutes  National 
Fy>rest. 

Oulding  spirits  of  Sunriver,  a  community 
development  of  private  homes  and  condo- 
miniums keyed  to  environmental  living,  are 
two  Oregonlans  who  have  maintained  an 
abiding  determination  that  their  state  con- 
tinue to  dwell  in  beauty.  Donald  V.  McCal- 
luni.  former  head  of  the  Portland  Title  and 
Triist  Co..  is  president  of  Sunriver  Properties, 
Inc.  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  John  Gray, 
president  of  a  saw -chain  manufacturing 
company  with  plants  worldwide.  Constantly 
on  the  go  internationally,  Oray  still  knows 
bis  heme  state  with  <a  backpacker's  familiar- 
ity. He  is  known  best  to  Oregonlans  as  the 
creator  of  their  gem  resort  on  the  coast, 
Sallsh&n,  a  vibrant  example  of  Cray's  resolve 
"to  use  this  land  better,  to  set  an  example." 

The  two  visionaries  came  together  over  Mc- 
Callum'B  search  for  a  secluded  location  for 
a  fishing  cabin.  He  turned  up  the  6-by-2i'i- 
mlle  Sunriver  site,  used  during  World  War 
II  as  a-  tralalng  base  for  the  Army  Corp  of 
Engineers.  MoCalltim  knew  that  he'd  found 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  fishing  hole.  He 
took  color  slides  and  maps  to  Oray,  who  saw 
the  lyrically  lovely  land  as  a  new  challenge, 
as  a  fresh  posslWUty  for  "an  exciting  mpde 
of  lUe." 

Sunriver:— 5,500  acrss  of  sun-wasbed  sub- 
alplne  meadow  necklaced  with  8^  mllM  of 
the  meandering  Deschutes  River — is  a  geo- 
logic accident,  a  lake  basin  formed  some 
2.000  years  ago  in  the  wake  of  an  Immense 
lava  flow  that  spilled  from  Lava  Butte,  a 
5,016-foot  cinder  cone  a  few  miles  south  of 
Bend  in  central  Oregon.  Indians  camped  in 


the  ancient  lake .  basin,  and  eventually 
trappers,  explorers,  hunters  and  >tcckmen 
came  to  this  high  plateau-transition  region 
(4,200  feet)  with  its  ponderosa-plne  forests 
and  open  meadows  within  full  view  of  the 
snowy  Cascade  Range. 

The  Sunrivev  development,  which  now  in- 
cludes weekenders,  vacationers  and  year- 
round  residents,  was  opened  on  June  28, 1968. 
with  a  20-yeaLr  prognosis  for  completion.  Tha: 
the  completion  span  now  appears  to  have 
shortened  to  12-15  years  indicates  no  lessen- 
ing of  ecological  vigilance,  but  rather  an 
astonishing  response  from  people  who  want 
to  breathe  clean,  crisp  air,  walk  gently  in 
the  woods  and  live  in  an  environment  con- 
trolled for  the  benefit  of  man,  pine  tree  and 
red-tailed  hawk. 

Ecologlst  Jim  Anderson,  employed  full  time 
as  Sunrlver's  naturalist,  consultant  in  plan- 
ning for  protection  of  the  environment  and 
overseer  of  the  community's  wildlife  sanc- 
tuary, explains  it  another  way.  Says  Ander- 
son, "We  don't  have  to  manage  wildlife.  We 
manage  the  people.  We  protect  the  habitat, 
smd  from  there  on  nature  does  the  rest." 

A  young  man  of  tremendous  zeal,  Jim  lopes 
happily  from  marshland  to  rimrock  in  work 
boots  and  dusty  pants,  forever  enlarging  the 
definition  of  his  extraordinary  Job.  Often  he 
is  accompanied  by  a  friend  known  simpy  as 
"Owl" — because  that  is  what  he  is,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  great-horned  variety.  Jim's 
Nature  Study  Center,  a  fascinating  hodge- 
podge of  outdoor  photographs,  field-trip 
paraphernalia,  a  tarantula,  snakes,  mice  and 
Owl,  soon  wlU  be  moved  to  an  "ecologium," 
an  ambitious  nature-interpretation  center. 
Of  it  he  says,  "The  ecologium  will  function 
for  people  and  for  the  very  nature  we're  here 
to  enjoy.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  community  development  has 
ever  taken  this  step. 

"I'm  employed  to  function  in  the  planning 
of  the  area  and  to  interpret  its  nature  to  the 
inhabitants.  This  is  done  through  regular 
evening  programs,  saddle  trips,  canoe  drifts, 
rock  hounding,  fossil  hunting,  nature  walks, 
bird  counts — the  whole  bit.  The  more  nature 
and  wildlife  activity  people  see,  the  more 
aware  they  wUl  become  of  this  tremendous 
asset  and  the  more  they  will  respect  It. 

"As  for  Industry  In  Sunriver,  we'U  be  en- 
couraging the  so-called  'clean'  industries  to 
come  here — 'brain'  Industries,  research  com- 
panies, not  the  smoke  belchers.  When  that 
happens  we'll  have  a  greater  economic  cross- 
section.  Weekenders,  svunmer  people,  re- 
tlreds.  skiers  will  be  balanced  by  working 
people." 

Anderson's  twice-weekly  evening  nature 
lectures  orlg^inally  were  scheduled  in  the  Na- 
ture Study  Center  conference  room  in  the 
hope  that  his  bird-banding  youngsters  and 
college  ecology  majors  might  turn  up  two 
dozen  strong.  Programs  have  now  been 
shifted  to  the  Oreat  Hall,  the  Immense  log- 
beamed,  onetime  Army  officers'  club  where  an 
overflow  of  mesmerized  children  sprawl  on 
the  floor  and  adults  fill  every  chair. 

The  end  result  of  all  this  passionate  con- 
cern is  a  perfect  environment  for  families, 
best  expressed  by  Robert  and  Mary  Glass, 
who,  with  their  three  young  boys,  spend  their 
weekends  and  summers  in  Sunriver.  Robert 
is  a  dentist  in  Eugene  and  a  skier  who  knows 
the  value  of  nearby  9,600-foot  Mount  Bache- 
lor. 

"Sunriver  U  going  to  give  us  five  more 
years  with  our  boys  than  is  the  norm  to- 
day. Mary  and  I  have  seen  too  many  of  our 
friends'  children  start  to  go  their  own  way 
as  soon  as  they  hit  the  teens,  bored  with 
the  family  beach  or  mountain  cabin,  cutting 
off  their  parents.  At  Sunriver  there's  a  youth- 
ful freedom  and  so  much  to  do  that  every 
age  has  Its  companions  and  activities. 

■There's  a  good  deal  of  luxtiry  here,  but 
lite  has  some  aspiects  of  comfcsi^ble  camp- 
ing.  We   walk   and  Jog   and   bicycle.   Many 
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families  lock  up  their  can  on  arrival  and 
take  to  foot  on  the  25  miles  of  cart  paths. 
Moat  of  the  property  here  Is  being  purchased 
by  Oregonlans.  And  that's  the  way  we  want 
It  to  remain — Oregonlan." 

(The  rash  of  sun -seeking  developments  In 
the  ares  has  shaken  up  many  an  oldtlmer. 
But  resldeata  of  Bend,  IS  miles  to  the  north, 
admit.  "If  Sunriver  had  to  happen,  thank 
Ood  It's  Oregonlan,  and  double  thanks  that 
It's  the  work  of  John  Qray  and  Don  IiCcOal- 
lum.") 

McCallum  has  discovered  that  Sunrlyer's 
spell  has  also  taken  bold  of  famines  with 
sons  and  daughters  In  their  20's,  like  his. 

"Our  family  will  remain  a  good  deal  closer 
lor  the  rest  of  our  lives  because  we  live  here. 
There's  too  much  to  do  ever  to  grow  bored. 
We  listed  the  sports  activities  alone  and 
came  up  with  golf,  tennis,  boating,  skUng, 
flshlng.  Ice  skating,  swimming,  hunting,  ez- 
plortng,  horseback  riding,  hllE[ng,  mountain 
climbing,  sky  diving,  flying,  saddle  trlpa^ 
and  Tve  probably  left  something  out." 

John  Oray  sounds  a  cautious  note.  "Sun- 
river  Is  a  ootnpoelte  of  the  thinking  of  many 
people.  It's  an  experiment — there's  no  ques- 
tlooi  about  this.  No  one  can  predict  the  fu- 
ture wHQi  certainty." 

The  basic  plan  of  Sunriver  Is  flexible.  It 
can  be  adapted  without  destruotlcm  of  the 
environment.  Sunriver  Properties  t\ims  the 
clustered  communities  over  to  their  residents 
when  90  percent  of  the  land  la  developed 
or  when  the  developer  declares  that  It  Is 
virtually  complete  or,  at  the  latest,  by  the 
year  1999.  I  believe  Sunriver's  eventual  6,000 
families  will  want  to  retain  a  quality  project 
utilizing  the  best  of  the  environment." 

Peter  Walsh,  who  works  in  Portland, 
charter  flies  to  the  Sunriver  Airport  to  Join 
his  wife.  Lindy,  and  two  daughters  at  their 
condominium.  Peter,  who  admits  that  the 
handyman  act  Is  "not  my  bag,"  wants  reltof 
from  all  the  worries  of  absentee  homeowner- 
ship. 

"T'he  oondomlnium  concept  appeals  to 
me — no  headaches.  It's  amartng  how  easy 
it  Is  to  live  here.  We're  at  Sunriver  primarily 
for  the  recreation.  I've  been  a  golfer  all  my 
life  and  like  tennis  before  breakfast.  I  also 
like  to  fish  and  hunt  and  some  of  us  ski  and 
ride  and  explore.  The  only  thing  miMiTtg  ig 
the  ocean,  but  we've  got  great  sailing  lakes. 
We  take  our  boat  up  on  the  high  lakes  on 
Century  Drive.  Then  there's  the  airport — 
only  a  50-minute  flight  from  Portland." 

Lindy  Walsh  was  hostessing  a  half-doeen 
of  her  older  daughter's  college  friends  when 
we  visited  her.  She  said,  "It's  simple  to  en- 
tertain here  becaiise  there's  so  much  for 
people  to  do.  You  don't  really  'entertain' 
them — you  Just  give  them  opportxuiity  to  do 
exactly  as  they  please." 

Peter,  whose  front-porch  view  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains  Is  endlessly  spectacular,  sums 
It  up:  "I  can't  think  of  anything  they've 
left  out  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  They've 
made  a  tremendous  investment  here,  some 
$13,000,000  plus  land  and  operating  costs. 
and  yet  the  main  Interest  doesn't  appear  to 
be  making  money,  but  in  creating  a  way  of 
life." 

Private  homes  already  completed  range 
In  value  from  $15,000  to  $100,000.  The  lots 
vary  from  about  Vg  to  %  acre  with  a  value 
spread  from  $5,700  to  $23,000.  Residential 
condominiums  range  from  $29,950  to  $43,000. 
land  Included.  The  Design  Committee  must 
approve  house  plans,  which  are  required 
to  blend  naturally  Into  the  environment 
with  BO  clash  of  exterior  material.  Natural 
landscaping  Is  the  rule,  and  special  jjermls- 
alon  must  be  obtained  tor  removal  of  any 
tree  larger  than  three  Inohes  in  diameter. 
Fences  at  property  lines,  urban  lawns,  pav- 
ing, planting  of  any  growth  not  Indigenous 
t.i  the  area  are  restricted. 

The  monthly  maintenance  charge,  levied 
un  all  residents.  Is  $10  and  includes  Are  and 


polios  protection.  The  fee  entitles  homeown- 
ers to  unlimited  use  of  the  swimming  poi 
tennis  courts,  children's  playground  .ind 
pajrs  for  the  upkeep.  It  also  gives  them  a  prtct 
break  on  family  use  of  the  18-hole  goH 
course,  soon  to  be  augmented  by  another. 

Nonresidents  can  also  Join  the  Sunriver 
experience.  Scattered  throughout  the  devel- 
opment are  23  guest  lodges,  open  year- 
round,  where  vacationers  can  bed  down  be- 
tween trips  to  the  wilds  or  the  ski  slopes.  In 
the  main  Sunriver  Lodge,  teen-agers  have 
their  own  place.  The  Establishment,  a  noon- 
to-mldnlght  Jukebox,  soda-fountain  and 
psychedelic-postered  recreation  center  Into 
which  adults  cannot  step  after  7  p.m.  unless 
accompanied  by  their  young. 

Ask  residents  what  they  like  about  Sun- 
river and  the  answers  are  sure  to  vary 
Canoeists  reply,  "It's  the  8i^  miles  of  the 
Deschutes  winding  through  Sunriver.  the 
trout — the  big  Oermans  browns,  the  rainbows 
and  the  brookles." 

Judy  King,  a  member  of  Sunriver's  bird- 
watching  clan,  found  It  easy  to  answer 
"We've  lived  In  cities.  We've  lived  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  here  I  can  see  hundreds  of 
wild  birds — look  at  them  bathing  In  my 
pool." 

Judy  and  husband  Kenneth  King,  a  re- 
tired Denver  businessman,  worry  over  "the 
thin  line  seperatlng  practical  considerations 
and  idealism."  Says  Judy,  "Whether  Sunriver 
can  remain  under  control  with  today's  pres- 
sures of  population  and  technology  is  un- 
known. It's  still  a  real-estate  sales  program. 
The  company  cannot  develop  the  project 
solely  to  keep  deer  healthy  and  attract  wild 
birds.  Can  It  be  environmentally  attractive 
and  yet  make  of  money? 

"Jim  Anderson  Is  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
young  people  to  the  beauty  of  the  land. 
They'll  be  willing  to  protect  It.  But  can  Sun- 
river remain  a  sanctuary  \intll  these  young 
people  serve  on  the  boards  that  assist  in  the 

planning?" 

This  unique  development  has  been  put  in 
capable  hands.  Sunriver  may  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration to  other  community  planners  to  go 
forth  and  do  likewise.  It  Isnt  unrealistic  to 
hope  that  the  day  may  come  when  real -estate 
development  begins  not  with  the  snarl  ol 
bulldozers,  but  with  the  laugh  of  a  child, 
the  song  of  a  bird,  the  splash  of  a  silvery 
trout  in  clean  water — In  short,  with  ecological 
research  into  the  living  relationship  between 
man  and  other  endangered  species. 


BUDGET  REQUESTS  FOR  HIRSH- 
HORN  MUSEUM  AND  SCULPTURE 
GARDEN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  present  a  state- 
ment to  the  Stfiate  Appfoprlatlcns  Sub- 
committee conducting  bearings  on 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1972  for 
the  D^eu^nent  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies.  My  spedflc  concem  re- 
lated to  budget  requests  for  the  Hlrsh- 
hom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden.  I 
believe  the  subject  matter  Is  of  Inter- 
est to  all  Senators.  For  this  reason.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
and  an  appoidlz  In  the  form  of  an  arti- 
cle dated  March  17, 1971,  prepared  by  the 
distinguished  national  CQlumnist  Clark 
MoUenliofl  be  printed  in  the  RscaKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  artide  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoto,  as  follows: 

Statxmknt  or  Bxnatob  Jauss  B.  Aixen 

Mr.  Obalrman,  excavations  for  the  sub- 
structure of  the  Joseph  H.  HlWtihnm  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Oarden  are  under  way. 
Only  minor  work  baa  been  dona  thus  far  on 


the  sculpture  garden  but  it  has  been  reported 
that  "major  digging  is  slated  to  start  late 
this  Spring."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  additional  work  on  tbiM 
project  should  be  temporarily  terminated.  It 
IS  my  Intention  to  Introduce  In  the  near  fu- 
ture a  Senate  Joint  Resolution  to  effect  that 
end.  Let  me  briefly  explain  some  of  the  rea- 
sons underlying  my  opinion  and  Judgment  In 
this  matter. 

Last  Friday,  March  19.  1971,  the  Vf^os^in^. 
ton  Post  printed  an  article  appropriately  en- 
titled, "The  Hirshhom  Hassle."  The  article 
deals  generally  with  the  subject  of  an  alter- 
nate location  for  the  oonstructlon  of  the 
sculpture  garden  feature  of  the  Hirshhom 
Museum.  The  article  quotes  Mr.  8.  DUlon 
Ripley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  in  part 
as  follows:  "The  (new)  design  Is  a  sUgbt 
change  In  our  contract  authority  and  does 
not    affect    our    permission    from    Congress 

.  ."  In  another  place  Mr.  Ripley  conoedss 
that  the  design,  ".  .  .  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract  with  Hirshhom  .  .  ."  and  that  "Any  re- 
design is  contingent  on  the  abUlty  of  th« 
Smithsonian  to  meet  the  cost."  We  learn 
farther  that.  "A  sketch  of  the  new  design 
had  not  been  submitted  to  Hirshhom  but  It 
hEMl  been  discussed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  examine  a  few  of 
the  Implications  derived  from  these  remarks. 
The  implications  point  to  the  very  heart  of  a 
very  Important  problem. 

If  Mr.  Ripley  Is  correct  In  his  conclusions, 
then  this  Congress  Is  confronted  with  a 
situation  where  a  private  citizen  who  is  also 
a  prospective  douor  of  works  of  art  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  must  be  consulted 
for  approval  of  any  changes  In  the  design  of 
the  building  and  grounds,  located  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  Washington  Mall,  but  Owi- 
gress  need  not  be  consulted.  Congress,  It  Is 
contended,  can  only  accept  such  changes  in 
design  as  might  be  agreed  to  by  the  prospec- 
tive donor.  Yet,  aocordlng  to  Mr.  Ripley, 
whether  or  not  the  alterations  in  design  are 
actually  effected  depends  on  additional  fund- 
ing, presumably  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  assume  that  Mr.  Ripley 
Is  right  In  all  of  his  conclusions,  la  It  not 
natural  that  cltlezns  should  Inquire  as  to 
how  Congress  got  Itself  Into  such  a  mess? 

Let  me  briefly  list  some  of  the  facets  of 
this  mess,  but  first  let's  put  the  problem  Ixi 
perspective.  We  are  considering  a  disposition 
by  Congress  of  part  of  the  real  property 
located  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Washing- 
ton Mall,  the  preservation  of  which  Is  surely 
an  Important  public  trust  affecting  posterity 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  but  oonsldsr 
the  pfoprlBty  and  legality  of  appropriating 
these  lands  In  perpetuity  for  a  single  use 
and  to  honor  in  perpetuity  the  memory  of  a 
single  donor  of  a  collection  of  works  of  arts. 

Then,  too,  problems  are  presented  which 
Invoke  questions  concerning  the  integrity  of 
the  legislative  process.  For  example.  Congress 
is  concerned  with  what  I  consider  a  unique 
situation  best  described  as  legislation  enacted 
pursuant  to  contract.  In  this  case  the  con- 
traat  is  between  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  a  private  citizen  and  his  private  founda- 
tion. I  dar^  say  that  few  will  champion  the 
Idea  of  "legislation  pursuant  to  contract"  and 
particularly  contracts  with  private  citizens 
lavomng  the  appropriation  of  public  landi 
In  perpetuity. 

Then,  too,  we  are  confronted  with  serious 
allegations  of  undue  pressures  and  irregular- 
lU«s  In  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
which  Is  the  basis  of  the  request  for  further 
funding  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  inlSe^ty  of 
the  legislatTve  ptocess  it  may  be  relevant 
to  consider  ^|«*setlons  rMsM  «onoeming  Con- 
gressional authority  and  responslhOIlty  for 
legMatlvf  orersiglxt.  For  example,  have  In- 
herent powers  of  oversight  in  Congress  been 
clrcumsaorlbed  by  the  terms  of  the  Hirsh- 
hom contract?  Can  this  Congress  accept  as  a 
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precedent  legislation  enacted  pursuant  to 
contract  when  the  terms  of  the  contract 
require  that  one  Congress  bind  another  in 
perpetuity  including  an  obligation  to  make 
open-endc<l  appropriations  to  honor  the 
memory  of  an  individual  In  perpetuity? 

But  more  than  questions  of  legislative 
integrity  are  iiivolved.  legal  and  ethical  ques- 
tions are  also  involved.  Congress  Is  pre- 
sented with  questions  concerning  the  sale, 
exchange,  and  gift  of  works  of  art  by  a  pri- 
vate citizen  dealing  with  his  own  private 
tax  exempt  foundation  and  questions  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  cost  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  income  tax  deductions  which 
may  result  from  such  transactions. 

Then  there  have  been  charges  of  possible 
conflict  of  interest  involving  an  architect  who 
designed  the  project. 

And  questions  have  been  ralf^ed  concem- 
;ng  the  eligibility  of  the  contractor  to  bid 
(n  the  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden. 

And  questions  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  legality  of  actions  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  obligate  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  Congressional  authorizations. 

We  are  confronted  with  demands  by  some 
that  this  Congress  reject  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contract  under  which  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  accepted  gifts  con- 
ditioned on  specific  performance  by  Congress, 
and  some  demand  that  Congress  repudiate 
such  terms  and  conditions  to  the  extent 
that  tliey  are  incorporated  in  the  statute  of 
Implementation    (PL.   89-788). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  prejudge  the 
charges  nor  express  an  opinion  or  Judgment 
on  the  validity  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised. 

In  fairness  to  all  concerned,  I  believe  that 
each  individual  who  has  been  In  any  way  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  the  Joseph 
H.  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Oar- 
den, from  Its  inoeptlon  until  today,  should 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  answer  to 
Congress  and  to  the  public  aU  valid  ques- 
tions which  have  been  and  which  might  be 
presented  concerning  the  origin,  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  plans  for  es- 
ubllshlng  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Oarden.  Such  Individuals  are 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  to  an  opportimity  to 
Justify  any  actions  which  might  have  given 
rise  to  some  of  the  questions  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Until  such  time,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  further  construction  on  the 
project  shotild  be  suspended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  these  remarks  I  have 
only  attempted  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
legal,  moral,  and  ethical  questions  which 
should  be  explored.  In  this  connection,  the 
hi^y  respected  national  coliunnist,  Clark 
MoUenhoff,  elaborated  on  some  of  these  ques- 
tions in  an  article  published  on  March  7, 
1971.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  the  Mol- 
lenhoff  article  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
these  remarks. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  (Mr.  Ife- 
Clelian)  has  designated  me  Acting  Chairman 
to  hold  hearings  on  8.J.  Bes.  45  which  seeks 
to  amend  PJL.  88-788.  As  you  know.  Pi.  89- 
788  Is  the  statute  which  establishes  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirahhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden.  t7nder  the  circumstances,  I  thought 
It  proper  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  our 
plan  to  conduct  hearings  on  S.J.  Bea.  45  and 
to  the  possibility  of  developing  evidence 
which  may  be  relevant  to  the  question  of 
current  budgetary  requests  by  the  Smithson- 
ian Instlution  for  additional  fimds  to  be  ex- 
pended for  continuing  construction  of  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden. 


Bush  Museum  Dxaprra  Puaoa 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washinotok,  D.C. — The  Piraccl  Construc- 
tion Co.  is  pushing  work  on  the  $15  million 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Memorial  Garden  and 
Musevun  at  a  fever  pitch. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion has  engaged  In  delaying  tactics  to  keep 
Congress  from  acting  to  amend  the  law 
under  which  it  Is  erecting  the  museum. 

Smithsonian  ofllcials  and  the  construction 
company  have  the  same  goal:  To  complete  as 
much  work  as  possible  before  Congress  can 
halt  or  modify  the  project. 

Bulldozers  and  excavation  equipment  cur- 
rently are  at  work  digging  and  laying  foun- 
dations for  the  museum. 

LBJ   FUSBXD  PBOJSCT 

Former  President  Lyndon  Johnson  pushed 
the  project  to  demonstrate  that  a  Texan 
could  be  as  Interested  In  art  and  culture  as 
the  Kennedy  family.  President  Nixon  fears 
that  any  move  to  reject  the  Hirshhom  col- 
lection would  be  used  to  picture  him  as 
anti-culture. 

Two  House  committees  and  a  Senate  com- 
mittee have  been  asked  to  examine  the  ap- 
proval of  the  musevun,  the  background  of 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhom,  and  the  legislation  that 
passed  in  1966  to  permit  Hlrshhom's  name 
to  appear  on  the  museiun. 

Last  week.  Senator  George  Aiken  (Rep., 
Vt.)  declared,  "I  do  mA  believe  that  any 
man  should  be  permitted  to  buy  a  place  of 
honor  on  the  Mall." 

Senator  Aiken  said  he  favors  a  move  by 
Senator  James  Allen  (Dem.,  Ala.)  to  halt 
work  on  the  project  pending  an  investigation 
by  the  Senate  permanent  inveetigatlng  sub- 
committee headed  by  Chairman  John  Mc- 
Clellan  (Dem.,  Ark.). 

"I  am  sure  this  project  could  never  pass 
through  the  Congress  today,"  Allen  said. 

There  are  no  vocal  defenders  of  the  Hirsh- 
hom project  In  the  Nixon  administration, 
except  for  the  officials  who  took  part  In  the 
Johnson  administration's  decision  that  was 
ap>proved  by  Congress  in  1966. 

SKrrRBONIAN   ROLX 

8.  DUlon  Ripley,  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, was  an  active  participant  In  the  proj- 
ect at  that  time,  and  Is  now  Involved  in  what 
some  consider  delaying  tactics  to  keep  Con- 
gress from  acting  to  halt  oonstructlon. 

Hirshhom  was  twloe  oonTleted  on  foreign 
exchange  violations  In  Canada, 

Ripley  has  oonflimed  that  the  art  ooUec- 
tlon  cost  Hirshhom  between  $4  w^ntmi  and 
$6  million,  and  'tatlmated  that  Blxshhom 
wlU  probably  get  a  tax  wrlte-oa  of  between 
•40  mlUlon  and  950  mllHon  tor  taie  eoUeetlon. 

This  Is  the  flast  tiae  tiM  federal  gorvm- 
ment  has  flnanoert  tbe  bousing  for  an  art 
odleotlon.  Past  donon  have  paid  for  the 
buUdlngs. 

A  report  by  the  House  administration 
subcommittee  on  libraries  and  memorials  Is 
critical  of  the  manner  In  which  President 
Johnson  and  Ripley  moved  the  project 
through  a  pnUtc  wocki  Bubaommtttoe  beaded 
by  Representative  Ken  Gray  (Dem..  111.) . 

Oray  said  his  ootmnlttee  "was  used"  by 
the  White  House,  and  that  he  was  negligent 
In  not  sending  the  project  to  tbe  House 
Administration  Cbmmlttee  for  dlacuaalon  of 
whether  Htrahhom  was  a  proifer  penon  to 
be  memonallBed. 

Oray  said  that  Blpley  had  told  him  Hlrsh- 
hom'k  law  violations  were  petty  and  should 
not  Interfere  with  aoceptanoe  Ot  the  Hirsh- 
hom collection. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  that,  and  I 
think  that  the  donor  has  to  meaaure  up  to  a 
pretty  high  standard  If  we  are  going  to 
memorialize  him  with  Washington  and 
Lincoln."  Oray  said. 


Oray  said  ha  beUeves  Blpley  has  been 
moved  too  much  by  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining the  Hirshhom  ooUectlon,  and  that 
he  is  "too  much  afraid  that  this  thing  Is 
going  to  get  away." 

Oray  said  he  beUeves  It  would  be  better 
If  the  Hottse  Administration  Committee 
called  Hirshhom. 

Representative  Ited  Schwengel  (Bep.,  La. ) 
helped  manage  the  investigation  that  re- 
sulted in  the  derogatory  report. 

In  recent  weeks,  Hirshhom  and  Blpley  have 
cited  articles  by  art  critics  that  emphasltw 
these  points: 

1.  The  museum  does  not  honor  Hirahhorn 
so  much  as  It  Is  a  convenient  way  of  obtaining 
a  fine  art  oollactlon  for  aU  tbe  people. 

2.  If  the  United  States  government  does 
not  go  ahead  with  Its  agreement  it  will  be 
"welshing  on  a  deal"  and  Hirshhom  Jtist 
might  pick  tq;>  his  art  eoUeotlon  and  go  home. 

3.  Hlrshhom's  ooUeotlon  should  not  be 
rejected  simply  because  he  has  a  questionable 
background,  for  many  of  the  great  art  ooUeo- 
tions  have  come  from  men  with  ■eamter  pasts. 

Schwengel  said,  "No  one  quarrels  with 
the  value  of  tbe  art,  and  we  would  all  like 
to  have  it  If  the  price  was  right." 

Here  are  some  other  factors  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  Hirahhorn  project: 

1.  The  architect  on  the  project  Is  Oordon 
Bimsbaft,  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Oom- 
misslon  that  appixxved  the  design  submitted 
by  Btinshaft's  arohitectural  firm  of  Skid- 
more.  Owings,  and  Merrill.  That  firm  wUl  re- 
ceive an  initial  commission  of  more  than 
(650,000  on  a  project  base  of  about  $12  mil- 
lion, but  will  also  receive  fees  that  will  bring 
the  total  to  about  $900,000. 

Bunshaft  contends  he  avoided  any  "con- 
flict d  interest"  by  stepping  out  of  the  room 
when  the  project  was  dlsoussed,  and  he  noted 
he  receives  no  money  for  his  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the   commission. 

2.  The  Piraccl  Construction  (3o.  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Is  owned  by  Dominic  A.  Piraccl,  a 
twice  convicted  felon.  He  was  convicted  on 
a  fraud  count  in  Baltimore  in  1954  In  con- 
nection with  a  parking  garage  scandal,  and 
In  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  oonvleted 
under  a  federal  bribery  statute. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
(OSA)  permitted  Piraccl  to  resign  control 
of  the  company  so  the  firm  would  be  "a 
responsible  bidder"  for  the  Hirshhom  con- 
tract. 

"Piraccl  Irrevocably  removed  himself  from 
any  oontrol  of  the  operations  of  that  corpo- 
ration for  a  period  ot  time  which  will  ex- 
tend six  months  beyond  the  octnpletlon  of 
the  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Oar- 
den," the  OSA  explained  in  1969. 

COMJPLAIK   am   ALTXaXB 

Congress  and  competitors  have  complained 
that  Piraccl  was  permitted  to  oorreot  \X*  low 
bid  at  $11,874,000  on  the  contention  that  a 
"clerical  error"  had  resulted  In  omitting 
$764,000  from  a  base  figure.  The  addition  of 
the  $754,000  still  kept  Piraccl  Just  lower  than 
the  next  high  bidder  on  the  project. 

Ollmore  D.  Clarke  of  New  York,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fine  Arts  Com  ml  salon  from  1932 
to  1960,  called  the  Hirshhom  Museum  a 
"thoroughly  disgraceful  intruaion  on  Wash- 
ington's distlngtOshed  central  composition — 
the  Mali." 

"I  firmly  believe,  an  opinion  that  Is  widely 
supported,  that  no  collection  of  works  of 
art — ^no  matter  how  in^xMtant  It  may  ap- 
pear to  be— Justifies  the  permanent  impair- 
ment of  a  nuK^  more  Important  and  gen- 
erally acknowledged  work  at  dvlc  art,  the 
greatest  single  element  at  monumental  olvlo 
design  in  the  United  States  of  Amarloa,  tiM 
Mall,"  aarke  said. 

Btmshaft  tHTUshed  off  the  criticism  by 
stating,    "I'm   told    that    Clarke    made   his 
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comments  on  the  basis  of  aerial  photographs 
and  drawings.  He's  a  man  of  eighty. 

"I  didn't  get  where  I  aai  by  wrecking  the 
environment." 


THE  BLOOD  DONOR  RECORD  OF 
THE  PORTSMOUTH,  N.H.,  NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  fate 
of  the  Portbmouth  Naval  Shipyard  has 
been  hanging  flre  for  much  too  long,  and 
occasionally  I  have  received  reports  that 
the  lack  of  definite  information  about  the 
future  of  the  yard  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  personnel 
there. 

K  so,  it  would  be  understandable. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  though,  that 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  is  a 
fighter,  and  even  while  it  has  been  taking 
its  knocks,  it  has  been  steadfastly  refus- 
ing to  do  less  than  its  absolute  best  in 
any  endeavor,  whether  it  be  production 
or  some  community  project. 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  matter  wliich  illustrates  my  point. 

In  the  last  calendar  year,  the  blood 
donations  of  the  employees  and  military 
personnel  at  the  yard  to  the  visiting  Red 
Cross  bloodmobiles  surpassed  those  of 
any  other  industrial  facility  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

The  yard's  newspaper,  the  Portsmouth 
Periscope,  published  an  article  on  this 
.subject,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Accompanying  the  article  was  a  pic- 
ture showing  Charles  T.  Mazza.  assistant 
adrainisti-ator  of  the  Vermont-New 
Hampshire  Red  Cross  Regional  Blood 
Center,  presenting  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion to  Capt.  Donald  H.  Kern,  who  ac- 
cepted the  letter  for  all  of  the  blood 
donors. 

In  the  group,  too,  representing  the 
Portsmouth  blood  donors,  were  Earl  F. 
Frost  and  Robert  P.  Hopley,  members 
of  the  10-Gallon  Blood  Donor  Club. 

Also  pictured  was  Maurice  Bedard,  the 
shipyard's  leading  donor  with  86  pints 
credited  to  his  blood  donor  record  card. 

I  commend  all  of  the  shipyard  person- 
nel who  helped  contribute  to  the  out- 
standing blood  donor  record  and  I  sub- 
mit that  their  accomplishment  is  another 
demonstration  of  their  ability,  determi- 
nation, and  spirit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Portsmouth's  Blood  Donations  in  1970  at 

All  TiMii:  Hick;    Shipyard  Lxaos  All  In- 
dustries IN  Vehmont-New  Hampshire 

Blo<^d  donations  by  employees  and  military 
per«nnnel  on  the  monthly  visits  of  the  Red 
Cross  BloodmobUe  during  the  calender  year 
1970  surpa.'?sed  donation'?  in  all  Indu.'itrlal 
facilities  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  A 
t-)tal  of  2,115  pints  of  blood  were  donated  at 
PN.S  during  1970.  an  average  of  178  pints  of 
blood  each  month  This  Is  an  all  time  high 
for  blood  donors  at  Portsmouth.  Previous 
record  high  was  in  1966.  with  2.072  plnta  of 
blood  donaced. 

Shlpyarders  consistent  support  of  the 
Blood  Program  was  recognized  Tueaday  morn- 
ing, December  15,  at  a  ceremony  held  in  the 
-■Vdminlstration  Bldg..  when  Charles  T.  Maz- 
za. Assistant  .Xdinlnistralor,  Vermont-New 
Hampshire  Red  Cross  Regional  Blood  Center, 
presented  a  letter  of  commendation  to  Cap- 


tain Donald  H.  Kern,  Shipyard  Commander, 
whj  accepted  the  citation  lor  all  PNS  blood 
donors.  Mazza  added  his  personal  commen- 
dation, pointing  out  mat  accoiades  were  also 
m  order  to  volunteers  who  turn  out  to  donate 
and  are  unable  to  do  so  because  they  cannot 
meet  medical  standards  for  giving  blood. 

Representing  all  blood  donors  at  the  cere- 
mony were  Earl  F  Frost,  Shop  72  and  Robert 
P  Hopley,  Planning.  They  are  among  the 
leading  donors,  each  employee  having  do- 
nated 10  eallois  of  blood.  Maurice  Bedard, 
also  a  10  gallon  donor,  was  unable  to  attend. 
He  :s  Che  Shii)yard's  top  donor,  with  86  pints 
of  blood  credited  to  his  official  Blood  Donor 
Record  card. 

Among  Shipyard  officials  In  attendance 
were  Donald  K.  Holster,  Director  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  and  Administrator  oi  the 
Shipyards  Blo.xl  Program;  and  Kenneth  C. 
Clement,  Employee  Services,  who  is  Coordi- 
nator. 

The  letter  of  commendation,  signed  by 
Edward  R.  Steam.  Administrator.  Vt.-N.H. 
Red  Cross  Blood  Program,  with  headquarters 
in  Burlington.  Vl  ,  Is  quoted: 

"Officials  of  the  Vermont-New  Hampshire 
Red  Cross  Blood  Program  throughout  the 
region  Join  me  In  extending  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  the  outstanding  blood  draw- 
ing held  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
December  2.  As  you  may  know,  the  206 
pints  donated  that  day  brought  the  total 
for  the  calendar  year  1970  to  2,115  pints, 
an  all  time  high  for  this  Installation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  also  a  new  12-month 
record  for  any  group,  plant  or  other  facility 
in  our  entire  region. 

"The  total  donated  on  December  2  could 
not  have  arrived  at  a  better  time,  since  our 
blood  drawing  for  the  preceding  week  had 
been  curtailed  by  the  Th&nlcsglvlng  holiday 
and  with  no  drawing  being  held  on  the  day 
following.  Thanks  to  the  response  of  Ship- 
yard employees,  however,  we  were  able  to 
meet  all  demands.  Including  exactly  100 
pints  sent  to  Just  one  of  our  hospitals  over 
a  three  day  period  from  Saturday  through 
Monday. 

"A  quick  check  of  our  records  indicates 
that  In  the  208  blood  drawings  held  at  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  from  September 
1953  through  December  1970,  there  have 
been  27,774  pints  of  blood  donated.  In  itself 
this  total  is  outstanding,  but  we  believe 
there  are  two  lACtors  that  make  this  flgure 
even  more  significant.  The  first  Is  that  do- 
nations are  on  the  rise  rather  than  declining. 
The  second  Is  tluit  every  request  we  have 
made  for  rare  types  of  blood  to  meet  special 
situations  such  as  open  heart  surgery,  aneu- 
rysms, etc..  have,  wltbout  exception,  been 
exceeded  by  a  substantial  margin. 

"All  of  us  Involved  in  the  day  to  day  opera- 
tion of  this  program  are  aware  of  the  time 
and  effort  required  to  achieve  the  results 
enumerated  above.  Please  convey  our  sincere 
thanks  to  Donald  E.  Holster,  Director,  In- 
dustrial Relations  Office  and  Kenneth  C. 
Clement,  Blood  Program  Coordinator,  for  the 
planning  and  direction  they  have  given  this 
program  over  the  years. 

"We  trust  that  all  others  who  have  helped 
in  any  way  In  achieving  this  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishment  are  aware  of  how 
much  their  support  Is  appreciated  by  our 
hospital  paUents  and  their  families.  Needless 
to  say,  we  are  aware  that  this  Increase  in 
donations  in  recent  years  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  your  personal  In- 
terest and  support." 


S.  1305— NATIONAL  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
great  honor  to  have  Joined  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minne.sota  i  Mr.  Mondale>  ,  and 
so  distinguished  and  bipartisan  a  group 
of  cosponsors,  in  introducing  S.  1305  on 


March  19.  This  bill  amends  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  title 
IX  to  create  a  National  Legal  Services 
Corp. — a  private,  nonprofit  program 
independent  of  any  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  by  providing  the  poor  with 
some  of  the  vital  tools  they  need  to  help 
themselves,  has  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  war  on  poverty  programs. 
In  my  own  State  of  California  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  tremendous  impact  of  the 
legal  services  program.  Successful  at- 
tacks upon  the  established  order  have  re- 
sulted in  makmg  food  available  to  himgry 
people  in  every  county  in  the  State; 
senior  citizens  have  been  afforded  essen- 
tial health  care  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled; various  consumer  fraud  schemes 
have  been  successfully  halted;  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  is  being  coun- 
tered; and  in  one  outstanding  case  before 
the  California  Supreme  Court.  80,000 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  were  enfran- 
chised by  the  elimination  of  an  English 
literacy  requirement  for  voting.  I  have 
joined  in  introducing  this  bill  because  I 
believe  its  adoption  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  independence,  integrity,  and 
initiative  of  thus  outstanding  program 
for  providing  equal  justice  under  law  for 
the  poor. 

Although  there  have  been  many  suc- 
cesses under  the  present  legal  services 
program,  recent  events  have  convinced 
me  that  the  integrity  and  effectiveness 
of  the  program  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  growing  political 
pressures  from  all  sides. 

The  OEO  legal  services  program  has 
.suivived  three  major  blows  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half — but  it  is  staggering 
under  their  cumulative  effect.  The  first 
was  the  unsuccessful  effort  to  give  Gov- 
ernors absolute  veto  power  over  programs 
in  their  States.  Such  a  move  would  have 
permitted  the  very  governmental  "estab- 
lishment," which  often  has  been  respon- 
.sible  for  the  grievances  of  the  poor,  to 
determine  the  type  of  legal  assistance 
to  which  the  poor  would  be  entitled. 

The  second  blow  was  the  attempt  to 
undercut  the  program  through  reglonal- 
ization.  a  move  which  would  have  taken 
legal  services  from  the  able  leadership 
of  its  Washington-based  attorneys  and 
dispersed  it  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  10 
regional  administrators,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  not  even  lawyers.  The  third 
blow  was  the  ousting  of  the  program's 
director  and  deputy  director,  Terry  Lenz- 
ner  and  Frank  Jones.  These  men.  It  Is 
ftldely  held,  were  most  responsible  for 
the  recent  growth  and  success  of  the 
program. 

And  most  recently,  we  have  witnessed 
an  attempt  to  destroy  what  has  been 
rated  the  most  effective  legal  services  op- 
eration in  the  Nation,  the  California 
rural  legal  assistance  program.  Knowl- 
edgeable observers  fear  that  the  compro- 
mise to  refimd  the  program  for  only  6 
months  while  an  "independent  study"  is 
made.  Is  tin  attempt  to  kill  the  program 
slowly  rather  than  all  at  once. 

Because  I  believe  that  these  and  future 
pressures  to  blunt  the  effectiveness  of  the 
OEO  legal  services  program  must  be 
resisted,  I  have  worked  closely  with  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE  in  developing  the  National 
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Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1971. 
This  act  would  authorize  the  creation  of 
a  private,  nonprofit  corporation,  free 
from  political  interference,  to  Increase 
the  availability  and  quality  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
especially   low -income   persons. 

The  very  integrity  of  the  adversary  sys- 
tem of  justice  in  the  United  States,  and 
indeed,  of  the  attorney-client  relation- 
ship, requires  that  the  performance  and 
provision  of  legal  services  be  free  from 
these  interferences.  These  recent  blows  to 
the  legal  services  program  indicate  that 
such  freedom  cannot  be  guaranteed  while 
the  legal  services  program  remains 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, subject  to  the  heavy  hand  of  poUtics 
and  political  gamesmanship. 

Therefore,  I  propose  this  alternative, 
modeled  on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration Act.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  under  the  trusteeship 
of  the  president  and  president-elect  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Law  Schools,  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association.  After  incorpora- 
tion the  program  would  be  carried  out 
under  a  Board  of  Directors  comprised  of 
an  Executive  Director  appointed  by  the 
Board,  six  public  members — five  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  Senate 
confirmation  suid  one  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice— six  representatives  of  clients  and 
project  attorneys,  and  the  six  initial  in- 
corporators and  their  successors  as  orga- 
nization leaders.  They  would  generally 
serve  up  to  3-year  terms. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  corpora- 
tion to  make  grants  and  contracts  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  programs  fur- 
nishing legal  services  to  the  poor  and 
others  who  cannot  afford  counsel. 

Although  the  bill  stresses  continuation 
of  existing  legal  services  programs  which 
.lave  provided  economical,  effective  and 
comprehensive  legal  services  to  the  client 
community,  it  does  not  specify  the  types 
of  programs  which  would  be  funded. 
Thus,  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration could,  if  it  chose,  fund  various 
types  of  programs  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices to  low-income  persons  including 
judicare. 

Nor  does  the  bill  establish  any  restric- 
tions on  the  types  of  cases  which  legal 
services  attorneys  could  bring.  Rather, 
the  bUl  specifically  requires  that  the  cor- 
poration must  insure  that  legal  services 
attorneys  carry  out  the  same  duties  to 
their  clients  sind  enjoy  the  same  protec- 
tions from  interference  as  privately  paid 
attorneys. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  insure 
accountability  for  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  the  records  of  the  corpo- 
ration would  be  subject  to  disclosure  im- 
der  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  as 
long  as  consistent  with  t^e  canons  of 
ethics  and  the  ABA  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility,  and  annucd  independent 
audit  of  the  corporation's  finEUicial 
records  would  be  required.  In  addition, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  would  be 
authorized  to  make  annual  audits  of  the 


corporation,  copies  of  which  would  be 
required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
The  corporation  would  be  funded 
through  appropriations  made  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  as 
authorized  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  A  reservation 
of  funds— $140  million  in  fiscal  1972  and 
$170  million  in  fiscal  1973 — would  be 
added  to  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act 
to  be  available  only  for  the  purposes  of 
transfer  to  the  corporation.  This  level 
of  funding  should  permit  a  program  of 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  present  legal 
services  program,  taking  into  account 
inflation  and  administrative  costs  of  the 
corporation  and  of  the  legal  services 
programs  themselves  that  previously 
were  borne  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  suid  its  grantees. 

Generally,  the  corporation  could  carry 
out  the  same  activities  and  programs  as 
are  presently  carried  out  under  the  Of- 
fice of  EconcHnic  Opportunity  by  the  Le- 
gal Services  Office:  certain  restrictions 
with  respect  to  the  types  of  services  pro- 
vided would  be  eliminated.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  corpoi-ation  would  be  empow- 
eted  to  carry  out  research,  training, 
technical  assistance,  and  law  school  clin- 
ical assistance,  to  improve  the  provision 
of  services  to  low-income  clients.  It 
would  also  attempt  to  increase  opportu- 
nity for  legal  education  for  individuals 
who  are  economically  disadvantaged  or 
who  are  members  of  minority  groups. 
And  it  would  prohibit  Federal  control 
over  the  corporation  or  its  employees. 

In  summary,  the  keystone  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  bill  is  succinctly  set 
forth  in  the  purpose  section:  insuring 
the  integrity  of  the  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship and  keeping  the  provision  of 
legal  services  free  from  political  inter- 
ference. 

The  worst  example  of  poUtical  inter- 
ference with  legal  services  was  the  re- 
cent CRLA  veto  by  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  sustaining  of  that  veto  by  the 
Director  of  OEO,  and  the  process  by 
which  that  totally  unjustified  decision 
was  reached. 

This  tragic  case  has  made  manifestly 
clear  to  all  supporters  of  legal  services 
for  the  poor  that  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram, as  presently  constituted,  cannot 
.survive  within  the  governmental/politi- 
cal process.  Tbe  legal  services  program, 
as  epitomized  by  CRLA,  has  grown  too 
effective  to  suit  the  tastes  of  those  with 
the  political  power  of  life  and  death 
over  It.  It  has  won  too  many  important 
cases  against  the  establishment.  In  short, 
it  now  threatens  the  power  structure, 
which  is  inevitable  when  the  rights  of 
the  poor  are  being  denied. 

Those  being  brought  before  the  bar  of 
justice  and  found  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  this  land  can 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  this  program  and  impose  the  death 
sentence  on  it. 

Thus,  we  Join  In  proposing  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  operate  outside 
Government  control  in  providing  legal 
services.  Tlie  bipartisan  nature  of  the 
sponsorship  of  this  bill  and  the  ▼ar3rlng 
phllosoiAies  of  its  sponsors  from  both 
parties  dramatize  the  nonpolltical  ap- 
proach we  are  proposing  to  this  problem. 


There  is,  thus,  very  broad  consensus 
that  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  poor 
under  the  Coristitution  and  laws  of  the 
land  must  not  be  subjected  to  varying 
partisan  pressures  and  interests.  It  must 
be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  attorney- 
client  relationship  under  the  legal  pro- 
fession's canons  of  ethics. 

This  basic  consensus  has  formed  be- 
hind the  most  fundamental  of  concepts 
in  our  democratic  system — that  the  test 
of  the  system  is  its  capacity  to  remedy 
inequity  and  injustice  witliin  its  legal 
and  judicial  processes. 

We  must  remove  the  politics  and  po- 
litical gamesmanship  from  legal  serv- 
ices. Otherwise,  we  run  a  serious  risk  of 
permitting  this  last  access  to  orderly 
change  to  be  closed  off. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  bill  their  careful  consideration 
and  strong  support.  The  continued  effec- 
tiveness of  the  legal  services  program 
rests  with  our  prompt  passage  of  this 
vital  legislation.  I  pledge  myself  to  do 
all  I  can  to  work  with  Senator  Mondale 
and  the  other  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  move  it  through  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  and  to  the 
Senate  floor  as,  quickly  as  possible  as  part 
of  the  bill  to  extend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  which 
expires  tJlus  June  30. 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  22,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  S.  696,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national 
boating  safety  program. 

There  is  a  need  for  such  legislation 
and  the  current  bill  is  a  revised  form  of 
earlier  versions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  section-by -section 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  Rittenhouse.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  is 
director  of  the  Oregon  Marine  Board  and 
is  a  recognized  leader  in  State  groups 
across  the  country.  Last  year,  Mr.  Rit- 
tenhouse served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boating  Law 
Administrators . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  S.  696,  to 
PaovmE  roE  a  Coordinated  National  Boat- 
ing SAFirrT  Pbogram 

FEDERAL  BOAT  SAPETY  ACT  OF  1971 

Sec.  2 :  Policy  and  Purpose 

Sec.  3 :  Definltione  for  the  following  terms : 
"boat",  "vessel",  "undocumented  vessel", 
"use",  "passenger",  "owner",  "manufacturer", 
■'associated  equipment",  "Secretary"  (Depart- 
ment in  which  Coast  Guard  Is  operating), 
"State  '  (includes  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
Oviam  and  D.C),  and  "eligible  State"  (de- 
fined as  "one  that  has  an  accepted  State 
boating  safety  program".  This  daflnition  af- 
fects the  allocation  of  Federal  ttinds  under 
sections  26  and  27.) 

Sec.  4:  Act  applies  to  vessels  in  the  Untted 
States  and  owned  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept foreign  vessels,  nonrecreatlonal  public  or 
mllitaxy  vessels,  nonrecreatlonal  vessels  own- 
ed by  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof,  and 
ship's  lifeboats. 

Sec.  5:  Secretary  shall  Issue  performance 
standards  for  boats   and  associated  equip- 
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ment,  prohlblttng  tbe  lioe  of  equipment 
which  cioes  not  meet  safety  standards.  Regu- 
lation Issued  shall  becotna  eSective  between 
180  days  and  18  months  from  the  date  oi 
Issuance,  depending  upon  necessary  changes 
m  the  manufactxiTlng  process.  Compliance 
with  the  date  or  regulation  shall  be  deter- 
mliMd  by  the  Secretary.  Regulations  must  be 
consistent  with  the  sanitation  equipment  re- 
quirements of  tbe  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act.  of  1970. 

S«c.  6:  In  prescribing  standards,  the  Secre- 
tary Bkhall  consider  their  need,  their  reason- 
ableness, all  available  data,  and  shall  consult 
the  Boating  Safety  Advlaory  Oouncll. 

Sec.  7:  Secretary  may  require  or  permit 
the  display  of  inalgnlas  indicating  com- 
pliance with  the  A.ot. 

Sao.  8:  Secretary  may  delegate  zMponal- 
billties  for  Inspection  and  testing  under  sec- 
tions 6  and  6. 

Sec.  9:  Secretary  may  issue  exemptions  to 
the  Act,  conditional  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  10:  Provide  uniformity  In  law  by  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  State  law,  except  when  a 
State  standard  is  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
for  uniquely  hazardous  conditions. 

Sec.  11 :  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  authorize  imports  conditioned 
by  assurances  of  eventual  compliance  with 
safety  standards. 

Sec.  13:  Boats  and  equipment  cannot  be 
manufactured  or  sold  unless  they  meet  aaXety 
standards,  or  are  Intended  solely  for  eiqwrt. 
No  liability  will  be  imposed  for  good  faith 
reliance  on  certificates  of  compliance,  or  for 
defects  beyond  an  Individual's  control.  Pro- 
hibits the  use  of  a  false  insignia  of  compli- 
ance, the  use  of  a  vessel  in  violation  of  the 
Act,  the  use  of  a  vessel  in  a  negligent  manner 
and  the  use  of  certain  vessels  for  carrying 
passengers  lor  hire  under  the  charge  of  an 
unlicensed  person  (unless  the  vessel  Is  used 
for  bona  flde  dealer  demonstrations  furnished 
without  fee ) . 

Sec.  13 :  Coast  Guard  may  order  vessels  op- 
erating hazardoualy  to  take  corrective  action, 
including  an  order  to  return  to  their  moor- 
ing. Present  Coast  Ouard  authority  In  such 
cases  is  limited  to  arrest. 

Sec.  14:  Provides  record  keeping  require- 
ments for  an  inspection  of  manufacturers 
subject  to  the  Act. 

Sec.  16 :  Requires  manufacturers  to  fximlsh 
notlfleatlon  of  boat  defects. 

Sec.  16:  "Oood  Samaritan"  provision  re- 
moving liability  for  civil  damages  when  ren- 
dering assistance. 

Sec.  17:  Requires  the  numbering  of  un- 
(documented  vessels  with  propulsion  ma- 
chinery. 

Sec.  18:  Secretary  shall  eertabUah  a  stand- 
ard numbering  system.  A  state  with  an  ^- 
provM  syitem  shall  be  the  ISBUlng  authority. 
States  under  tbe  19M  Act  may  oonttnua  un- 
der that  Act  for  up  to  three  years.  Provides 
for  reciprocity  among  tbe  States  and  Federal 
government. 

Sec.  19:  Iteulng  authority  (Secretary  or  the 
approved  State)  may  exempt  vessels  or 
classes  of  vessels  from  tbe  numbering  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

Sec.  30:  Deacnption  and  requirements  for 
use  of  certlfloatea  Off  ntmiber. 

Sec.  31:  Baqulres  number  to  be  displayed 
on  forward  half  of  vessel. 

Sec.  aa :  State  may  require  vessel  operator 
to  hold  a  license. 

Sec.  33:  TwnllTig  authority  may  prescribe 
regnhtttona  and  feea  to  carry  out  sectlona 
17-24  and  laotlon  37. 

Sec.  34:  ISBraliig  autbcrtty  may  stipply,  for 
a  fee,  information  on  numbering  gyitema  for 
saftty  purpoaea  to  a  mannf aoturvr. 

Sec.  SB:  BMabUSbmem  and  aocepifeanoe  of 
State  boBtliig  safety  programs.  Acceptance 
Is  necessary  for  a  State  to  receive  ftill  rather 
than  partial  Federal  financial  »«iiift^rif^  Also 
provides  for  availability  of  funds  to  national 
nonprofit  public  oervloe  organlzatlona. 


Sec.  36:  Requires  Secretary  to  accept  State 
programs  which:  have  a  numbering  system, 
include  the  substance  of  the  NASBLA  Model 
State  Boat  Act,  provide  for  adequate  enforce- 
ment and  boating  safety  education  programs, 
and  designate  a  State  administering  aotbor- 
Ity. 

Sec.  37:  Allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

The  new  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  is  set  out  below: 

nsCAI.  TKABS,  1,  a,  3 

1.  During  first  three  fiscal  years  funds  are 
available — the  funds  shall  be  allocated 
among  applying  States  which  have  a  boating 
safety  program,  or  which  indicate  their  In- 
tention to  establish  boating  safety  programs 
In  accordance  with  Sec.  25. 

a.  %  the  funds  to  be  allocated  equally 
among  the  applying  States,  and  the  other  Vj 
to  each  applying  State  In  the  same  ratio  as 
tbe  number  of  vessels  propelled  by  ma- 
chinery numbered  In  that  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  vessels  numbered  in  all  ap- 
plying eligible  States. 

nsCAI.  TZAES,  «,  5 

Tbe  monies  shall  be  allocated  among  ap- 
plying States. 

1.  Vi  allocated  each  year  equally  among 
applying  States. 

a.  5-3  allocated  so  that  the  amount  each 
year  to  each  applying  eUglble  State  will  be 
in  the  same  ratio  aa  the  number  of  vessels 
numbered  In  that  State,  under  a  numbering 
system  approved  under  this  Act,  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  vessels  numbered  In  all  ap- 
plying eligible  States. 

3.  The  remaining  '-^  shall  be  allocated  so 
that  the  amount  each  year  to  each  applying 
eligible  State  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  State  funds  expended  or  obligated  for  the 
State  boating  safety  program  during  the 
previous  FY  by  a  State  bears  to  the  total 
State  fund. 

Sec.  28:  Provides  a  descending  scale  of  lim- 
itations on  the  Federal  share  of  the  total 
cost  for  each  of  the  years  in  which  funds  are 
made  available.  Also  provides  for  the  use  of 
unobligated  or  unallocated  funds. 

Sec.  29:  Secretary  shall  establish  a  basis  for 
determining  the  expenditures  of  State  funds 
obligated  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Sec.  30:  Authorizes  7.5  million  per  year  for 
five  years. 

Sec.  31 :  Provides  for  the  computation  and 
payment  of  fimds  allocated  under  Sec.  27. 

Sec.  32:  Provides  for  consultation  and  co- 
operation between  the  Secretary  and  State 
and  local  governments  and  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Sea  33:  Establishes  a  National  Boating 
Safety  Advisory  Council  of  twenty-one 
members. 

Sec.  34:  Criminal  penalties. 

Sec.  36:  ClvU  penalties. 

Sec.  36:  Injunctive  proceedings. 

Sec.  87:  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  uni- 
form casualty  reporting  system  for  vessels 
subject  to  the  Act. 

Sec.  38:  Authorizes  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  administer  the  Act. 

Sec.  39 :  Repeal  and  amendment  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940, 
tbe  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1968,  Pi.  8&-S9e, 
and  P.L.  87-171. 

Stats  liasiini  Boab9, 

OmCXK  OF  THX  DOECTOK, 

SaUn,  Oreg..  March  18. 1071. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  HA-rvmo, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.O. 

OmJkM.  SBrsTOK  Hatsielo:  First,  let  jxm  say 
that  when  I  reed  In  tbe  local  papers  that  you 
are  now  a  member  of  tbe  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  I  was  quite  pleased,  as  this 
committee  will  aoQn  be  considering  legtada- 
tlon  In  which  we  are  interested  and  sun>ort. 

It  Is  my  tmderstanding  that  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Merchant  Marine  will  be  holding 
a  hearing  on  S.  696  on  March  22.  As  you 
know,  S.  696  is  Identical  to  HJl.  16041,  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  shortly 
before  last  year's  adjoiu-nment.  Considerable 
work  went  into  the  preparation  of  HJl.  16041 
by  representatives  of  the  various  states 
through  tbe  National  Association  of  State 
Boating  Law  Administrators,  representatives 
of  industry  and  tbe  Coast  Ouard.  I  know  of 
no  serious  opposition  to  this  legislation  in  its 
present  form,  and  we  believe  it  Is  a  very 
definite  Improvement  over  the  Federal  Boat- 
ing Act  of  1958  by  which  we  are  now  guided. 

There  are  several  specific  features  of  this 
bin  which  we  feel  are  Important  and  would 
benefit  the  Oregon  boaters  as  well  as  those 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  Sec- 
tions 6  and  6  would  provide  for  passenger 
and  maximum  weight  load  capacity  plates: 
require  improved  stability  In  design  and  oon- 
struction  as  well  as  installation  of  fioatage 
materials  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  boats 
upright  when  filled  with  water. 

Last  year  27  fatalities  occurred  in  Oregon, 
caused  by  capsizing  of  small,  C4>en  boats.  The 
1970  national  statistics  are  not  yet  available: 
however,  during  1969  there  were  687  fatalities 
throughout  the  country  that  were  caused  by 
capsizing,  out  of  a  total  of  1360  fatalities. 
This  Indicates  that  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
capsizing  contributes  to  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  total  boating  fatalities.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
parts  of  the  bill. 

Another  desirable  feature  of  the  bill  is 
Section  27  whloh  covers  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  encourage  and  assist  the  states 
In  the  development  of  boating  safety  pro- 
grams. This  financial  assistance  will  very 
definite!. V  stimulate  and  Improve  boating 
.safety  in  Oregon  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

We  also  strongly  endorse  Section  33  which 
provides  for  a  Boating  Safety  Advisory  Coun- 
cU,  of  which  one-third  of  the  members  will 
be  state  officials  responsible  for  boating 
safety  programs.  It  Is  altogether  proper  that 
the  states  have  a  strong  voice  In  a  national 
boating  safety  program  for  the  states  will 
have  a  lion's  share  of  the  reeponslbUlty  in 
administering  the  new  law  and  programs  at 
the  state  level. 

We  do  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  wUl  act  on  this  bill  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Oregon  and  many  of  the  other  states 
will  have  to  enact  some  legislation  at  state 
level  to  be  compatible  with  this  new  Federal 
Act.  As  you  well  know,  many  of  tbe  state 
legislatures  are  now  In  seaBioin.  Hopefully,  we 
win  be  able  to  act  at  the  state  level  prior  to 
adjotimment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROBBrr  F.   RrrrxirHOtrsc, 

Director. 


THE  SMITHSONIAN  AND  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE  IN  PLIGHT  AND  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

Mr.  GOIiDWATER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  privilege  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Stibcom- 
mlttee  of  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblb)  Is  the 
Chairman.  It  was  my  purpose  to  point 
out  the  very  special  role  Whl<^  two  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  leading  mu- 
seums win  have  In  America's  future  In 
flight  and  the  environment,  respectively. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  my 
request  for  proper  financing  of  both  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  and 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
was  warmly  received.  The  chairman  and 
the  i>anklng  Republican  member,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois   (1^. 
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Pbrct)  each  indicated  thetr  considered 
support  for  full  funding  of  these  two 
units. 

In  order  that  all  Senators  may  be 
aware  of  the  convincing  reasons  which 
Justify  their  backing  for  the  entire 
amount  of  appropriations  sought  by 
these  deserving  national  museums,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
which  I  presented  on  their  behalf  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statsmint  by  Senator  Baret  Ooldwatct  of 
.Ajuzona  Before  the  Senate  SuBCOMMrrriE 
ON  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
THE  Interior  and  Related  Agenctes,  March 
22,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  purpose  today  to 
ask  that  the  Committee  give  its  resounding 
approval  to  tbe  full  appropriations  soxigbt 
by  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  Also 
I  shall  verify  the  need  for  substantial  In- 
creases in  support  at  another  important 
Smithsonian  component,  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  when  a  House  Sub- 
committee conducted  tbe  first  far-reaching 
tnvestlgatloQ  of  the  Smithsonian  In  over  a 
century,  I  presented  documented  evidence 
establishing  a  serious  decline  In  support  for 
these  two  museums.  My  testimony  pointed 
out  the  strange  happening  that  during  a 
period  when  the  total  Federal  budget  for  the 
Institution  had  doubled  within  six  years, 
when  the  number  of  full-time  employees  had 
Jumped  by  more  than  700  positions,  and 
when  the  Smithsonian  had  plunged  into  the 
creation  of  whole  new  units,  such  as  tbe 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  in  New  York,  the 
Archives  of  American  Art.  the  Office  of  Aca- 
demic Programs,  and  a  IMvlsion  of  Perform- 
ing Arts,  tbe  National  Air  and  ^ace  Museum 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  were 
falling  dowatdU  in  tbe  degree  of  support  they 
received  from  the  Institution. 

For  example,  at  tbe  end  of  the  1970  fiscal 
year,  tbe  moaeum  of  aigbt  bad  only  31  em- 
ployees, yet  Congress  had  appropriated  funds 
for  41.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  Museum  of 
Natural  HUtory  bad  108  scientists  supported 
by  87  technicians.  Three  years  earlier  tbe 
Museum  had  111  scientists  and  90  techni- 
cians. 

The  Air  and  Space  Museum  was  without 
a  director  for  18  months  even  though  the  last 
director  had  given  notice  at  his  retirement 
13  months  In  advanoe.  MeanwbUe,  over  at 
tbe  Museum  of  Natural  History,  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Vertebrate  Zoology  suffered  such  a 
drastic  cut  in  funds  that  it  oould  not  even 
offer  its  scientists  a  rssearoh  aUotment  as 
high  as  that  provided  to  graduate  students. 
WbUe  I  do  not  mtend  to  rekindle  tluse 
old  coaU  today,  I  do  feel  K  Is  essential  the 
requested  mcreases  for  these  museums  should 
be  viewed  agattist  tiie  biudtdrop  of  yeazs  of 
inadequate  suppoit. 

It  Is  true  that  since  the  summer  of  1970 
the  outlook  for  these  two  units  has  Im- 
proved. The  Air  and  Space  Museum  has  aa 
outstanding  director  waiting  In  the  wtngs 
with  former  sAtronaut  >«ft^»*i  Oolllns  about 
to  take  chsige.  And  me  museum  has  finally 
been  given  tbe  go-abted  by  the  iSmltbsoi^an 
to  fill  its  full  allotment  of  41  employees,  lbs 
Mxiseum  of  Natural  Elstoiry.  i^  turn,  lias 
been  allowed  to  request  a  budget  Increase 
lai^  enough  to  restore  most  of  Its  lost  po- 
sitions and  revitalize  its  basic  research  abil- 
ities. 

The  one  essential  ingredient  ot  this  zecon- 
Btnictlon  (MOgram,  however,  ts'the  wUlng- 
nees  Of  Coagrees  t«  appropriate  the  added 
mcMiles  which  these  museums  have  asked  for. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Vb»  top  priority  Item  in  tbe 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  budget  Is 


the  tl.9  mUlion  earmarked  for  planning  and 
redesign  of  a  new  museiun  building.  Tills 
request  is  combined  with  the  firm  desftHne 
of  July  4,  1976,  which  tbe  Smithsonian  has 
selected  for  the  opening  of  tbe  new  structure. 
The  building  project  has  been  on  dead  cen- 
ter for  five  years  now,  though  Congress  pro- 
vided authority  for  It  m  19M.  Land  Is  set 
aside  on  the  Mall  and  a  complete  set  of  blue- 
prints are  in  hand,  ready  for  use;  but  a  com- 
bination of  resistance  by  the  budget  bureau 
and  a  recommendation  from  the  Senate  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  have 
held  the  building  back. 

The  authorization  statute  ItseU  does  not 
contain  any  limitation.  Nor  did  the  House 
of  Representatives  offer  any  reservations.  The 
only  legislative  restraint  on  the  project  is  a 
sentence  inserted  In  tbe  Senate  Committee 
report  in  the  1960  authorization  law. 

The  language  simply  reads:  "Tbs  Commit- 
tee ezpsessly  reconunenA  .  .  .  that  appro- 
priations should  not  be  requested  pursuant 
to  HJl.  6126  unless  and  imtll  there  Is  a  sub- 
stsnMal  reduction  In  our  military  expend- 
itures In  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lief this  language  is  no  longer  binding.  Cer- 
tainly It  has  no  effeot  sit  all  on  any  actlOD 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  might 
take.  Also,  I  feel  it  has  been  superseded  by 
intervening  events. 

For  one  thing,  It  was  written  before  ttte 
first  manned  l\inar  landing,  which  did  so 
much  to  excite  public  Interest  In  America's 
space  exploits.  Another  thing  we  should  con- 
sider is. that  Oongiees  did  not  add  any  similar 
restriction  In  recent  years  wbsn  It  approved 
•2.9  million  for  renovating  tbe  Smithsonian's 
newly  acquired  Renwlek  OsUery.  Or  When 
it  gave  the  Smithsonian  $2.6  million  to  re- 
furbish the  original  S.I.  building. 

Nor- did  Congress  Impose  any  tie  between 
Vietnam  and  tbe  $7  million  it  appropriated 
for  restoration  work  on  the  National  Por- 
trait Oallery  of  tbe  Smithsonian  or  tbe  #16 
mUllon  it  is  laying  out  for  construction  of 
the  Hlrshbom  Musetmi. 

Why  the  National  Air  and  Spsce  Museum 
should  be  singled  out  from  an  other  Smith- 
sonian projects  and  told  Its  construettcm 
must  be  deferssd  is  beyond  me.  In  any  event, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rtfles  and  Ad- 
ministration has  rsosntly  announced  It  does 
not  object  to  the  Bmlttasonlanls  request  fbr 
redesign  funds,  so  we  will  teat  run  Into  any 
jurisdictional  oonfllet  at  this  time. 

Which  brti^  me  to  ttie  fundamental  tjues- 
tlon  of  why  a  national  museum  of  flight  is 
needed  In  Ameriaa,  In  sbort,  it  win  tell  the 
story  ofi  America's  monumental  acbleve- 
ments  In  flight.  It  will  offer  a  mztare  of 
regular  and  shifting  exhibits  of  original 
aircraft  and  spacecraft  from  which  tbe 
avecage  cttteen  oszi  see  for  himself  tibatt  sig- 
mfloant  tateaktbrooghs  In'  flight  and  what 
Has  beyond. 

As  Dr.  Daniel  Boorsttn,  detector  of  th4  Na- 
tional Mussum  of  History  and  Technology, 
so  brilliantly  pointed  out  in  a  reeent  address, 
America  is  once  again  in  n^ed  of  the  In- 
spirational lift  which  comee  from  experienc- 
ing the  oinknown  and  ftom  embarking  on 
this  venture  In  commtmity  with  our  fenow 
people.  With  our  nation  expandSd  dmost 
to  the  limits  of  Its  explorsMe  land,  tbe  stray 
of  siMujaptoneertbg  tokt  at  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum  Bright  be  an  exoeOent  means  for 
cechaiglng  oui'  national  energies. 

.The  need  for  a  central  museum  of  air  and 
space  objeetvltas  never  been  in  doubt  among 
o«t  friends  in  Europe.  Tor  starters,  Britain 
has  an  outstanding  aeroepaoe  dl^Iay  oh  an 
entire  floor  of  Its  Lraidou  Science  Museum.  In 
addition,  a  separate  RAF  Museum  bufldDng 
is  neariy  completed.  Also,  tbe-  Deutche 
Museum  in  Munich  eohCalns  a  huge  ball  de- 
voted to  sir  and  space  displays  neariy  as 
estenflve  is  our  own.  Vor  their  part,  tbe 
French- have  on  display  In  Paris  six  to  ten 
times  as  many  original  alroraft  and  flight 


objects  as  we  do.  Italy  U  InstaUlng  a  saajor 
Air  and  Astro  Museimi  at  Turin  m  a  mag- 
nificent pavilion  erected  during  their  1961 
Centennial.  Even  small  Swltaerland  Is  de- 
veloping an  impressive  Museum  of  Ttans- 
portatlon  at  .Laoeme,  which  can  compete  on 
close  terms  with  what  tbe  United  SUtes  now 
presents  in  the  air  and  space  field. 

An  American  citizen  returning  from  a  tour 
of  these  museums,  situated  in  nations  one- 
fourth  tbe  size  of  our  own.  might  easUy  feel 
a  sense  of  embai  resnment  at  bow  ttils  coun- 
try oomparss.  He  might  look  at  the  World 
War  I  hangar  In  whldh  tbe  United  StsAes 
fUgbt  ooUeotlon  has  been  displayed  since 
1910.  Or  he  might  go  thiou^  tbe  SO-year  old 
Arts  and  Indnetrtee  building  In  whlcb  other 
air  and  space  exhibits  have  been  booieed  on  a 
"temporary"  basis  since  1014.  One-third  of 
the  people  who  visit  the  Bmltiisnnlan  do. 

As  Interesting  as  these  exhibits  are,  they 
are  badly  boused  and  Ineomplete.  Tbe 
Smithsonian  itself  admitted  at  tbe  1B70  fiscal 
year  hearings  that  XbM  air  and  space  ex- 
hibits "are  outdated  and  shabby." 

While  the  need  for  biUldlng  a  suitable  and 
permanent  home  tat  Mm  telling  of  America's 
accomplishments  In  flight  ssams  nigh  In- 
disputable, there  Is  a  dlfllciilt  question  to  re- 
solve about  tbe  size  and  cost  of  the  buUdlng. 
Since  the  structure  wss  authoriasd  In  IMS 
the  estimated  expenss  has  gcme  up  by  lei^s 
and  bounds.  From  a  projected  coat  of  940 
milUon  wben  the  project  was  first  authoriasd, 
I  am  tdd  it  has  cUmhed  to  9T0  million. 

And  yet  the  onglneMlng  and  aroblteotural 
plans  are  totaUy  completed.  It  Is  a  beautiful 
design,  one  which  bas  been  aH>roved  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commlsslaii.  It  is  a  plan 
which  architects  generally  believe  would  be 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  nation's  capital.  It 
received  l^s  highest  pratse  from  the  ardd- 
teetural  erttles  of  the  Wsshlngtrai  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times— sursly  a  singular  oc- 
casion whsn  their  view  eolndded  with  mine. 
Should  ws  go  ahead  with  the  orlgtaal  plan? 
Or  should  we  seek  to  reduce  the  soale  d  the 
project  so  It  will  And  room  In  the  natUinal 
budget? 

Mr.  caialrman«  tor  reasons  of  basic  praetloal 
sense,  I  have  deoldad  to  sumiert  the  lequest 
for  redsslgn  ss  ths  sorssl  and  swiftest  routs 
toward  oocnpletlwi  of  the  psofeot.  '11m  aroM- 
teet.  Oyo  Obata.  eoulauds  tt  tofsMlbto  to  de- 
velop a  proper  museum  at  a  KWer  eoet.  Ih 
fact,  he  has  esttmatad  the  rough  dlmeoHiOQS 
which  sueh  a  scaled-down  buUdlng  might 
base. 

Its  length  win  be  nearly  the  same,  780  to 
760  feet  eompared  with  the  original  784.  The 
height  win  stay  near  97  feet,  which  la  hn- 
portant  because  this  would  preserve  the  op- 
portunity for  installing  some  fUl-stasd  rock- 
ets or  Tockst  sections  Inside  the  exhibit  afea. 
Most  of  the  reduced  scale  would  come  out  of 
the  width.  The  new  buUdlng  nflght  be  188- te 
190  fosk  wide  compared  with  '960  feet  for  «he 
or^^lnal  plan. 

While  this  would  msan  tte  flooraiW  %odld 
be  cut  Ut  %Mirt  I  am  told  the  aetoal  e>* 
hibltlon  area  would  be  reduced  by  IcM  4han 
one-fifth,  leaving  264,600  square  feet  lor'Otte 
prime  purpose.  TWs  is  moM  Chalt  fhrs^  t6nee 
greater  than  the  maxUnum  area  whlcK  oBnOA 
be  usM  for  exhibits  In  the  two  bundlngB 
wbl<di  presentty  house  flight  Ol^layB. 

Assuming  the  groond  might  be  hreksn  by 
sometime  In  calendar  year  1973,  ounslruotlun 
itself  oould 'he  held  at  s  cost  hel«w  840  mll- 
Hoo.  ' 

From  whatl  hav*  lesMMd,  the  revised  plan 
retains  so  much  of  ihe  cclglna!  form  at  a 
lowered  oost,  I  believe  It  Is  Just  what  Is 
needed  to  get  the  miisenm  off^  dead  center. 
My  only  reservation  oonoems  whether  It 
is  neoessary  to  6Maln  respproval  of  th^  btilld- 
nug  from  a\  the  planning  and  art  sad  traOe 
commissions  whUdi  have  a  hand  In  VMeral 
construction.  But  if  these  bureaucratic  ave- 
nues ^onld  threaten  to  stifle  the  project  In 
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a  web  of  red  tape,  I  know  Congress  could 
shortcut  this  route  by  Miactlng  overriding 
legislation  or  even  by  returning  to  the  orig- 
inal, approved  design. 

Also,  in  endorsing  the  proposal  for  a  re- 
design, I  am  expecting  the  opportunity  for  a 
new  look  at  the  size  erf  the  building  will  not 
be  taken  as  an  excuse  by  critics  of  techno- 
logical museums  to  prevent  the  museum  from 
displaying  full-sised  original  hardware.  To  be 
sure,  the  new  museum  can  draw  heavily  on 
modern  techniques  of  display,  such  as  a 
mock-up  of  an  Apollo  Command  module 
which  families  can  enter  and  operate,  and 
thereby  gain  some  small  degree  of  compre- 
hension of  what  flight  Is  all  about.  But  these 
techniques  should  supplement,  and  never 
replace,  the  showing  of  some  original  aircraft, 
space  objects,  and  boosters.  The  art  and  tea 
crowd  had  better  take  heed  right  here  and 
now  that  I  Intend  to  scrutinize  the  museiun's 
redesign  carefully  In  order  to  make  certain  no 
one  destroys  Its  fundamental  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  redesign.  I  would  like  to 
convey  some  impression  of  exactly  what  It  is 
Congress  will  be  spending  lu  money  for.  The 
primary  object,  of  course,  will  be  to  develop 
a  complete  set  of  working  plans  whlcii  can 
be  turned  over  to  the  construction  builder. 
Over  600  drawings  will  be  made,  pinpointing 
every  detail  from  the  location  of  thousands 
of  electrical  outlets  to  the  placement  of  sewer 
lines.  Lighting,  heating,  air  conditioning, 
utilities,  site  landscaping,  and  the  results  of 
stress  and  strain  studies  will  all  be  specified 
in  the  redesign.  In  essence,  the  product  will 
be  a  creative,  enormous  undertaking  which 
Is  the  Indispensible  foundation  of  the  entire 
project. 

Accepting  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with 
the  design,  the  new  museum  cannot  fulfill 
Its  purpose  without  a  team  of  employees 
reculy  and  able -to  man  It.  This  includes  the 
Preservation  and  Restoration  Division  at  Sli- 
ver Hill  which  must  be  given  the  hands  and 
funds  essential  to  conserve  the  historic  air- 
craft and  spaceware  which  makes  up  the 
heart  of  the  muaeum's  program. 

Believe  vae.  the  n^uaeum  could  use  some 
additional  manpower.  The  total  number  of 
employees  on  board,  counting  administrators, 
secretaries,  cioat^rs,  aott^the  crew  at  Silver 
HUl  is  stlU  under  40.  Thts  I0  incredible  when 
asm  ooBSldenqtb*  needs  of  a  national  mu- 
seum. Tbes*  f  ew  penooa  aasemhie  and  cata- 
logue hundreds  of  aircraft  and  astronautlcal 
speotmena;  run  a  major  reference  library, 
answer  over  9.000  public  InquMea  a  year, 
and  administer  an  exhibit  program  which  Is 
currently  viewed  by  nearly  4.8  million  visitors 
each  year.  These  work  requirements  will 
double  or  tdple  once  the  larger  museum  Is 
opened. 

The  museum  has  requested  an  Increase  of 
•106,000  for  carrying  out  its  operations  In 
1073,  and  I  can  confirm  this  amount  Is  boo- 
estJly  required.  K^n  it  the  full  amount  of 
staff  and  program  funds  are  appropriated. 
the  museum  will  receive  only  1.1%  of  *he 
overall  Smithsonian  Federal  /budget:  It  is 
my  j^ixcere  hope  tbe  CocnmitAee  will  not 
ou^  one^penny  out  of  this  already  minlscnel 
aUoiment. 

Mr.  Chattman.  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
tuza  my  attention  to  another  imlt  of' the 
Smithsonian  which  deserves  your  attention. 
This  Is  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  which 
has  come  upon  some  pretty  rough  times  of 
late. 

Prom  the  early  years,  when  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian,  Joseph  Henry,  made 
pioneering  diseoverlee  in  science,  the  Institu- 
tion has  ge^rally  held  pure  scientific  re- 
search In  hl^  regard.  Diirlngthemld-lMtQ's. 
however,  the  course  of  tbe  Knlthsonuin's 
prlorltlw  began  to  shift.  As  Paul  Oebser 
wdtes  in  his  recent  history  ol  the  Institu- 
tion; "Today.  In  oontrast,  the  hujoanltles  are 
demandlBg  an  increasing  role  In  amW.hHonlan 
programs  ..." 

It  Is  duzla«;  Uiis  period  that  tha  ICuaeum 


of  Natural  History  began  to  slip  back.  Doctor 
Richard  Cowan,  director  of  the  musevun  doc- 
umented this  problem  publicly  at  the 
House  Subconunlttee  hearings  last  summer. 

Dr.  Cowan  testified  that  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate technical  assistance  for  his  scientists 
results  in  an  almost  "criminal  mismanage- 
ment of  human  resources"  because  highly 
trained  scientists  are  required  to  waste  their 
time  doing  routine  chores. 

He  also  confirmed  that  the  employment 
picture  at  the  museimi  Is  worse  than  several 
years  ago.  Dr.  Cowan  charged : 

■The  available  pairs  of  hands,  both  pro- 
fessional and  supportive,  are  fewer  now  than 
four  years  ago." 

His  statement  was  backed  by  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  the  cannibalism  which  ate  away 
one-third  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology  at  the  same  time  Its  work- 
load was  soaring. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Cowan  expwsed  the  severe 
and  sudden  drain  on  his  museum's  budget 
caused  by  a  shift  in  Smithsonian  policies 
which  makes  the  museum  purchase  items 
that  formerly  had  been  provided  to  it  with- 
out cost  out  of  the  Institution's  Supply  Di- 
vision. 

As  strange  as  It  seems,  the  museum  must 
now  purchase-  storage  bottles  and  cases  and 
some  400  other  Items  which  are  essential  for 
Its  op>eratlon  and  were  formerly  supplied  at 
no  cost  to  the  museum.  Why  the  museum 
must  even  purchase  many  of  Its  reference 
books  because  the  main  Smithsonian  Library 
cannot  supply  them.  Olven  this  unusual  sit- 
uation. I  must  observe  that  the  Institution's 
decision  to  request  an  Increase  of  $80,000 
for  personnel  and  only  $66,000  for  books  at 
its  main  Library  is  most  curious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  best  estimate  that 
tbe  change  in  supply  and  service  practices 
Instituted  by  the  Smithsonian  management 
has  chopped  non-salary  operating  funds  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  aUnoet 
30%.  For  example,  the  purchase  of  specimen 
storage  cases,  which  is  one  of  the  items  tbe 
museum  must  purchase  for  Itself,  may  repre- 
sent the  largest  single  expenditure  of  each 
science  department.  This  expense  presently 
exceeds  $6,000  in  one  department  alone. 

Accordingly,  the  requested  increases  In  the 
budget  of  Natural  History  should  be  viewed 
not  csly  from  the  perspective  of  tbe  need 
for  correcting  several  years  of  decline,  but 
also  with  ■t.he  reallEatlon  the  museum  has 
been  loaded  down  by  new  and  unexpected 
expenses  for  which  It  has  been  given  no  addi- 
tional funds. 

Another  item  for  which  the  museum  is 
seeking  additional  funds  is  the  hiring  of 
more  technical  aids.  The  Smithsonian  man- 
agement was  Informed  of  the  need  for  addi- 
tional technicians  as  far  back  as  1966,  but 
this  l8  the  first  year  the  museum  has  been 
permitted  to  ask  for  them.  The  Increase 
sought  would  leave  the  museum  vlth  a  ratio 
of  only  1.8  technicians  to  every  1  scientist, 
which  is  still  below  the  very  minimum  stand- 
ard set  by  scientific  organisations  through- 
out tbe  Oovemment  and  country. 

Nevertheless,  these  increases  will  be  a  big 
factor  In  helping  the  scientists  perform  their 
true  role  of  basic  research,  and  this  leads 
to  another  area  In  which  the  museum  Is 
seeking  an  increase.  For  a  major  portion  of 
Its  research  Is  in  tbe  field  of  ecvlionmental 
sciences.  Though  it  may  not  be  widely  known, 
right  here,  right  now  In  Washington,  we 
have  the  world's  greatest  coUeotlon  of  base 
data  for  information  on  the  chemical  make- 
up, structure,  and  ecology  of  th»  world's 
plants  and  animals. 

There  are  over  50  million  specimens  In 
the  National  Collections  stored  at  tbe  Muse- 
um of  NUiural  History.  Often  this  Is  our 
nation's  only  resource  tor  documenting  our 
knowledge  of  earth's  environment  and  the 
probable  consequences  of  enTlromnenttC 
manipulations.  The  Importance  of  these 
samples  Is  revealed  In  the  fact  that  two- 


thirds  of  aU  tbe  collections  borrowed  from 
all  museums  for  study  come  from  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

Their  value  lies  In  this.  The  data  inherent 
in  these  specimens  provide  an  Irreplaceable 
ha.«e  line  for  knowing  the  composition  ol 
pi  nits  and  creatures  on  earth  before  pollu- 
tion from  pesticides,  automobiles,  and  In- 
dustrial sources  reached  threatening  propor- 
tions. 

By  examining  the  makeup  of  organisms 
..nd  plants  before  modern  changes  occurred 
.11  the  natural  environment,  we  can  know 
such  things  as  whether  water  pollution  ac- 
tually exists  and  what  pure  water  really 
means.  If  the  effects  of  man-made  pollutants 
are  to  be  understood,  we  must  also  tuider- 
stand  those  that  nature  supplies.  How  can  we 
restore  quality  if  we  do  not  know  In  what 
manner   something   has   been   degraded? 

In  other  words,  these  millions  of  Items 
which  are  -stored,  cared  for,  and  studied  by 
the  Natviral  History  scientists  hold  the  key 
to  providing  the  fundamental  Information 
Ahich  is  essential  to  develop  environmental 
standards,  restore  quality  where  It  has  been 
damaged,  and  assess  the  probable  effects  of 
luture  activities  by  man. 

Therefore,  the  identification  and  protec- 
tion of  the  specimens  In  the  National  Col- 
lections and  the  Increased  distribution  ol 
information  about  them  must  be  given  the 
highest  priority  In  connection  with  our  na- 
tion's environmental  programs.  The  nation's 
research  and  work  In  the  environmental  sci- 
ences cannot  succeed  unless  they  are  tied  to 
the  collections,  data,  and  Information  avall- 
uhle   from   the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

This  Is  why  I  support  so  earnestly  the  new 
environmental  research  projects  for  which 
Increased  funds  are  requested,  as  well  as 
the  extra  technical  support  which  will  al- 
low the  scientists  to  successfully  achieve 
that  research.  It  is  also  why  I  point  to  the 
directly  related  electronic  data  processing 
program  of  the  museum  as  a  necessary  ad- 
tunct  of  the  museum's  research  projects. 
Research  will  not  serve  Its  purpoee  If  Its  re- 
sults are  not  available.  By  converting  manual- 
ly recorded  data  Into  computer  cataloging, 
the  computer  program  will  provide  Immedi- 
ate and  mass  distribution  of  Information  to 
all  those  who  are  engaged  or  Interested  In 
the  museiun's  scientific  investigations. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  completes  my  com- 
ments on  the  Smithsonian's  Federal  budget. 
Tho  only  advice  I  might  add  Is  the  sugges- 
tion the  Committee  may  wish  to  request  a 
full  disclosure  from  the  Smithsonian  on  Its 
private  financing.  An  examination  of  this 
data  might  show  Congress  whether  the  In- 
rlltiilion  could  be  doing  more  for  itself  In 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  programs  it  asks 
Congress  to  support. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  pool  of  private 
in\eRtment6,  gifts,  and  grants  now  brings  In 
about  $18  million  annually  and  It  seems  fair 
to  inquire  whether  this  sum  la  being  spent 
wl  elv  so  as  to  keep  Federal  expenditures  at 
an  utwolute  minimum.  For  example.  Is  the 
Smithsonian  getting  a  sen»llrie  return  on  Its 
holdings  of  over  $32  million  in  stocks,  bonds, 
and  endawmeut  funds?  Is  the  Income  growth 
uniform  aniong  Its  various  funds?  Could 
tfyore  privately  funded  employees  be  en- 
gaged at  units  which  seriously  need  them, 
auch  as  the  Air  and  Space  and  Natural  His- 
tory Museums?  Might  the  Institution  ac- 
tively be  seeking  more  restricted  gifts  for 
those  museums  which  have  the  greatest 
need? 

The  Committee  can  probably  add  several 
questions  of  Its  own  to  this  list,  and  these 
are  simply  offered  as  reminders  of  what  use- 
ful Information  might  be  acquired  from  » 
detailed  dlscloeure  of  the  Institution's  pri- 
vate financing.  This  type  of  report  was  given 
to  the  House  invesUgatlng  sijUacommlttee 
last  Biumner,  and  I  think  It  would  be  help- 
ful If  you  would  Institute  the  practice  on 
a  regular  basis. 
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Mr.   Chairman,    this   concludes  my  state- 
ment. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  been  urging  and  suc- 
ceeding in  United  Nations  mediated 
negotiations  in  the  Middle  East.  Anyone 
concerned  with  the  problems  faced  In 
that  part  of  the  world  and  the  dimensions 
ol  the  dilemma  facing  the  countries  in- 
volved cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  long 
role  the  United  Nations  has  played  there. 
It  has  had  its  successes  and  its  failures 
in  the  Middle  East  and  hopefully  the 
present  negotiations  will  bear  the  fruit  of 
a  just  peace. 

In  the  January  1971  "Current  His- 
tory." Dr.  Harry  N.  Howard,  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  Middle  East  studies,  School  of 
International  Service,  American  Univer- 
sity, presented  an  article  on  the  role  of 
tbe  United  Nations  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  article  is  the  best  summary  on  the 
subject  matter  that  I  have  encountered 
I  highly  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNrrED  Nations  in  the  Middle  East 
(By  Harry  N.  Howard.  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Middle  East  Studies,  School  of  Internation- 
al Service,  American  University) 
"Since  tbe  submission  of  the  | Palestine] 
problem  to  the  United  Nations  by  the  British 
government  on  April  2,  1947,  It  has  proved 
to  be  .  .  .  the  most  unyielding  problem  yet 
to  confront  members  of  the  United  Nations." 
Now  that  the  United  Nations  has  passed 
its  twenty-fifth  birthday,  it  Is  poeelble  to 
assess  Its  successes  and  failures,  Its  limita- 
tions and  shortcomings  as  an  International 
organization  designed  to  contribute  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  As  the  chsu"- 
ter  was  elaborated  at  San  Francisco,  the 
United  Nations  was  established  to  "save  suc- 
ceeding generations  from  the  scourge  of  war," 
to  "reafllrm  faith  in  fundamental  himian 
rights,"  to  establish  conditions  under  which 
Justice  and  respect  for  obligations  could 
be  maintained,  and  to  "promote  social  prog- 
ress and  better  standards  of  life  In  larger 
freedom." 

Theee  Ideals  could  not  be  achieved  in  such 
a  short  ijerlod  of  the  long  human  story  any- 
where In  the  world,  particularly  not  In  the 
Middle  East,  becau.se  of  the  complex  problems 
Involved.  While  the  United  Nations  has  been 
able  to  meet  some  basic  Issues,  It  has  failed 
to  meet  others,  notably  in  the  Instance  of  the 
unyielding  problem  of  Palestine.  For  this 
reason.  It  has  been  distrusted  by  the  Arabs, 
Palestinian  and  others,  and  often  scorned, 
vilified  and  held  In  open  contempt  by  the 
state  of  Israel.  Tet  It  should  be  recalled  that 
the  soldiers  and  diplomats  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  played  a  vital  role  In  the  Arab- 
laraeH  conflict  and  that  a  United  Nations 
peace-keeping  force,  since  1964.  has  held  the 
ring  between  contending  Greek  and  Turkish 
ethnic  elements  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
Whatever  its  obvious  structural  and  pOlltlcBl 
weaknesses,  the  United  Nations  remains  the 
only  instrument  of  international  order  and 
Justice  at  the  disposal  of  the  peoples  of  the 
wortd. 

"Hie  trmted  Nations  has  been  confronted 
with  more  persistent  problems  In  the  Middle 
Ewt  than  In  any  other  part  of  a  troubled 
world.  Even  at  tbe  San  Francisco  Confer- 


ence on  International  Organization,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  the  charter 
and  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Inter- 
national organization,  not  to  tbe  consider- 
ation or  solution  of  substantive  problems, 
issues  bearing  on  the  Middle  East  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  various  dele- 
gations. Middle  East  problems  were  discussed 
at  times  In  committees,  more  often  in  the 
corridors.  This  was  true  of  the  question  ol 
the  withdrawal  of  Anglo-French  troops  from 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  and  the  question  of 
Soviet  pressures  on  Turkey.  But  It  was  es- 
pecially true  of  tbe  problem  ol  Palestine, 
particularly  In  its  relationship  to  the  new 
trusteeship  system  which  was  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  United  Nations.  At  one 
point.  United  States  Secretary  of  State  Ed- 
ward R.  Stettlnlus  observed  that  "the  Pales- 
tine question  was  dangerous.  A  combination 
of  Palestine  and  the  Arab  League  was  dyna- 
mite ready  to  explode."  Still  another  issue 
was  that  of  the  relationship  of  the  newly 
formed  League  of  Arab  States  (March  22. 
1945)  to  tbe  new  international  organization. 
Ultimately,  It  was  to  take  Its  place  loosely 
within  the  United  Nations  framework,  along 
with  other  regional  arrangements,  essentially 
under  Articles  52-64  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.' 

The  basic  Issues  troubling  the  Middle  East 
have  endured  and  the  United  Nations  has 
played  an  Important  role  In  the  area  In  the 
fields  of  social  and  economic  development, 
relief  and  technical  assistance,  as  well  as  In 
the  field  of  international  security.  Some 
problems  have  defied  solution — those  of 
Cyprus  :md  Palestine,  for  example.  As  early 
a?  February,  1946,  the  Lebanese  and  Syrian 
governments  brought  to  tbe  attention  of  the 
Security  Council  the  problem  of  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  Anglo-French  troops  in 
their  countries.  A  satisfactory  solution  was 
worked  out  by  the  parties  directly  concerned 
but  met  a  Soviet  veto,  largely  on  the  ground 
that  Great  Britain  was  not  sufficiently  chas- 
tised. The  problem  was  later  solved  by  the 
parties  themselves. 

Similarly,  in  1948,  the  Iranian  government 
complained  against  Soviet  intervention  In 
Iran  and  the  Soviet  failure  to  withdraw  lt> 
troops  from  northern  Iran.  Ultimately  So- 
viet forces  were  withdrawn,  and  Iran  as- 
sumed control  In  Azerbaijan  in  December 
1946.'  The  problem  of  Libya,  Involving  the 
disposition  of  former  Italian  colonies  after 
World  War  II.  first  came  before  the  Genera! 
Assembly  In  September,  1948.  After  long 
deliberation,  on  November  21,  1949,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recommended  that  Libya 
(Cyrcnalca.  Trlpolltanla  and  Fezzan)  become 
an  independent  state  as  soon  as  possible  and. 
In  any  event,  not  later  than  January  1,  1952, 
\  U,N.  Commissioner  and  a  Council  were 
appointed  to  assist  In  the  processes  leading 
toward  Independence  and,  in  fact,  Libyan 
independence  was  declared  on  December  24. 
1951.' 

The  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Greek  ease,  1947-1952.  was  much  more  sig- 
nificant and  enduring,  and  It  Involved  the 
United  Nations  not  only  In  attempts  at  con- 
ciliation and  political  adjustment,  but  In  the 
establishment  of  investigatory  and  observa- 
tional machinery.  Observation  groups  sta- 
tioned along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece 
set  a  precedent  for  later  United  Nations  ac- 
t Unties.*  Tbe  actions  taken  had  much  sig- 
nificance not  only  for  Greece  in  that  difficult 
period  Immediately  after  World  War  11  but 
for  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  Turkey  and 
the  Middle  East  as  a  whole. 

The  case  came  before  tbe  United  Nations 
In  the  fall  of  1946  on  8  complaint  of  the 
Greek  government  that  Communist -domi- 
nated guerrillas  ware  crossing  and  orlsecroes- 
Ing  the  northern  frontiers  of  Albania.  Yugo- 
slavia and  Bulgaria,  where  they  found  twth 
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sanctuary  and  training.  On  December  19, 
1946,  tbe  Security  OouncU  established  an  11- 
member  Commission  of  Investigation  Con- 
cerning Incidents  Along  tbe  Northern  Fron- 
tiers of  Greece,  representing  all  members  of 
the  Council.  The  commission  duly  reported 
In  the  spring  of  1947,  found  that  the  charges 
were  justified,  and  recommended  mainte- 
nance of  a  commission  in  Greece  and  the 
Balkan  area  to  continue  observation.  This 
proposal  met  with  five  resounding  Soviet 
vetoes.  As  a  result,  on  November  21,  1947,  tbe 
General  Assembly  established  a  uif.  Special 
Committee  on  tbe  Balkans,  with  investigatory 
and  observational  functions.  That  body  re- 
mained in  being  until  November,  1951.  when 
It  was  replaced  by  a  Balkan  Subcommlsslon 
of  the  Peace  Observation  Commission,  the 
problem  having  been  solved  In  the  mean- 
while. 

It  is  true  that  the  Greek  army,  letralned 
and  equipped  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  eliminated  tbe  Greek  guer- 
rilla effort  to  overthrow  the  Greek  govern- 
ment an  establish  a  "people's  democracy," 
after  the  Balkan  models.  But  It  is  not  less 
true  that  the  United  Nations  commissions 
rendered  a  great  service  In  gathering  evidence 
pinpointing  the  essential  facta,  and  high- 
lighting the  Issues.  Had  Greece  fallen,  per- 
haps to  become  a  Soviet  satellite,  as  United 
States  President  Harry  Truman  advised  the 
Congress  on  March  12.  1947.  "the  effect  upon 
its  neighbor.  Turkey,  would  be  Immediate 
and  serious.  Confusion  and  disorder  might 
well  spread  throughout  the  entire  Middle 
East."  This,  at  least,  was  the  view  In  West 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  It  was 
the  ]x>s8lbillty  that  these  wider  Implications 
were  involved  that  led  to  the  elaboration 
of  tbe  Truman  Doctrine  concerning  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.^ 

In  Lebanon,  when  revolt  broke  out  against 
the  regime  of  President  CamlUe  Cbamoun 
during  May-September.  1958,  there  were 
charges  of  massive  intervention  In  that  coun- 
try on  the  part  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
On  June  11,  1958,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolved  to  send  an  observation  group 
(UNOGIL),  composed  of  some  600  soldiers 
under  the  direction  of  Galo  Plaza,  former 
President  of  Ecuador,  Rajeshwar  Dayal  of 
India,  and  Major  General  Odd  Bull  of  Norway, 
to  investigate  and  repeat,  and  to  "ensure  that 
there"  was  "no  Illegal  Infiltration  of  person- 
uel  or  supply  of  arms  or  other  material  across 
the  Lebanese  borders." 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  presence  of 
some  15,000  United  States  troops,  who  began 
landing  on  July  15  in  response  to  the  urgent 
aopeal  of  the  Lebanese  government,  calmed 
the  ituation  and  enabled  the  Lebanese  to 
choose  a  successor  In  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional processes.  But  it  would  also  ap- 
pear, despite  restrictions  on  tbe  movement 
of  UNOGIL  personnel  and  the  fact  that  it 
could  find  little  evidence  of  massive  Inter- 
vention, that  UNOGIL  rendered  a  very  useful 
service.  Its  principal  contribution  to  the 
.settlement  of  tbe  crisis  lay  In  Its  moral  In- 
fluence and  in  Its  contribution  to  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  which  helped  to  sepa- 
rate the  domestic  crisis  from  the  external 
complications.  During  difficulties  In  Jordan 
In  the  same  general  p>erlod,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  symbolic  U.N.  presence  had  a 
salutary  psychological  Impact.  While  the  DJ(. 
presence  remained  In  Jordan  for  some  years. 
United  States  forces  left  Lebanon  on  October 
35  and  British  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
Jordan  on  November  2,  1SS8.* 

The  United  Nations  action  In  Teman,  fol- 
lowing the  overthrow  of  the  Imam  In  Sep- 
tember, 1962,  involved  somewhat  similar,  M 
more  limited,  operations.  The  problem  of 
Yemen  was  serious,  not  only  because  of  Its 
proximity  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  oil-rich  areas, 
but  because  of  Its  strategic  location  on  the 
Red  Sea.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
volt, both  the  U.AJI.  and  Saudi  AraT>la  t>e- 
came   involved   In  support,   respectively,   of 
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the  republican  and  royalist  tiements,  and 
the  UAJl.  dispatched  an  estimated  80,000- 
50,000  troops  to  the  area.  While  the  UJT. 
Secretary  Oeneral  sent  UJf.  Under  Secre- 
tary Ralph  Bno^e  to  Yemen  as  early  as 
February,  1963,  and  aaked  UNTSO  Chief  of 
Staff  Oeneral  Carl  von  Horn  to  examine  the 
problffins  of  U  J7.  observation.  It  was  not  until 
July  4,  1983,  that  the  United  Nations  Temen 
Observation  Mission  (UMTOM).  composed 
of  some  200  offloer-observers,  began  to  func- 
tion under  Oeneral  von  Horn. 

The  easential  UITTOM  function  was  to 
sapetTlse  the  Implementation  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  VJiSt.  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  worked  out  by  United  Btatee  Am- 
bassador BUsworth  Bunker,  to  withdraw  as- 
sistance to  the  contending  parties  and  not  to 
attempt  political  settlement  or  peaoe-keep- 
Ing.  While  the  task  of  fact-finding  was  well 
implemented,  the  task  of  mediation  and  oon- 
clliatlon  proved  impossible.  The  mission  was 
terminated  on  September  4, 1964.  In  evaluat- 
ing the  work  of  UNTOM,  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  mission  was  small  In  numbers;  the 
terrain  was  very  rugged;  the  physical  condi- 
tions were  severe;  and  local  supplies  and 
facilities  were  meager.  VJS.  personnel  and 
equipment,  moreover,  were  often  subject  to 
gunfire  and  were  frequently  In  danger. 
Nevertheless,  It  was  dear  to  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  that  the  mission  had  "exercised  an 
Important  restraining  influence  on  hostile 
activities  In  the  area" — which  was  a  primary 
reason  for  sending  it  to  Yemen.' 
SOLE  IN  cmva 

The  United  Nations  did  not  begin  to  play 
a  role  in  Oypms  untn  1M4,  although  Infor- 
mally the  question  had  come  before  varloiis 
bodies  In  the  United  Nations  as  early  as  1860. 
While  an  independent  republic  of  Oypms  was 
established  In  1960,  the  Oreek  and  Turkish 
Cyprlot  communities,  to  say  nothing  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  were  imable  to  resolve 
thetr  proWema  relative  to  the  island.  During 
1948-1964.  further  open  conflict  threatened, 
with  all  the  Implications  which  It  might  have 
for  NATO,  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Middle  East.  As  a  result,  on  MaxtSh  4, 
1964.  '-he  Security  Council  unanimously  re- 
solved to  establish  the  thuted  Nations  Force 
In  Cyprus  (UNPIOYP),  under  the  command 
of  UNBF  Oeneral  P.  S.  Qyanl  and  oompoeed 
of  some  6.000  troops  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  Finland,  Ireland  and  Sweden. 
Attempts  at  mediation  and  conciliation,  both 
within  and  oftslde  the  United  Nations,  were 
unsuccessful.  Tbe  Secretary  Oeneral  reported 
In  September,  1970,  that  "no  algnlflcant 
change"  had  occurred  during  the  year,  but, 
"by  and  large."  "peace  and  quiet"  had  ob- 
tained on  the  islands.  The  elements  for  a 
political  settlement  existed,  and  despite  fl- 
xianclal  difficulties,  the  UNFICYP  had  "stead- 
fastly continued  Its  efforts  to  Tn*int4^in 
quiet  on  the  Island  and  to  return  the  life  of 
Its  cltlsens  to  normality,"  which,  however, 
would  "not  be  possible  until  the  parties  And 
a  solution  to  the  basic  Isroea." ' 

TRX   PAI^SmnC   PIOBLXM 

like  the  Cyprus  problem,  ttte  question  of 
Palestine  lnv<^ve<l  intractable  Issues  of  con- 
tending nationalisms  over  the  same  piece  of 
land.  Since  the  submission  of  the  problem 
to  the  United  Nations  by  the  Brltlab  govern- 
ment (which  held  the  mandate  o<  the  League 
of  Nations)  It  haa  proved  to  be  ttie  most 
complex  and  the  most  unyielding  problem 
yet  to  confront  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  one  fonn  or  another,  the  PalesMne 
issne  has  been  before  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  Of  the  United  Na- 
tions more  consistently,  more  reg^ularly  "*ii 
more  frequently  than  any  other  ^ngle  ques- 
tion during  the  past  25  years,  and  no  "solu- 
tion" Is  even  yet  In  sight.  The  origins  of  the 
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problem  as  we  know  It  today  may  be  traced 
to  the  Oeneral  Assembly^  resolution  of  No- 
vember 29,  1947.  which  had  recommended 
the  partition  of  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  and 
an  Arab  state,  with  Jerusalem  and  its  Holy 
Places  sacred  to  Jews,  Christians  and  Mus- 
lims as  an  International  oorpiu  separatum, 
and  cooperation  between  the  two  commu- 
nities. 

One  result  of  the  recommendation  was  the 
Intensification  of  the  conflict  between  Jews 
and  Arabs  In  Palestine,  beginning  In  the 
spring  of  1948.  Subsequently,  President  Tru- 
man, during  March-April,  1948,  sought  to 
backtrack  Into  a  United  Nations  trusteeship 
over  Palestine  when  he  saw  that  the  partition 
plan  could  not  be  Implemented  peacefully.-' 
The  conflict  continued  throughout  1948  and, 
basically.  It  has  continued  more  or  less  vio- 
lently (1956.  1967)  to  the  present.  Count 
Polke  Bernadotte.  as  United  Nation  Media- 
tor, sought  unsuccessfully  to  conciliate  the 
parties  and  paid  with  his  life — at  the  hands 
of  Jewish  terrorists — in  the  process,  although 
Ralph  Bunche.  as  .\ctlng  United  Nations 
Mediator,  worked  out  a  series  of  armistice 
agreements  during  Pebruary-July,  1949. 

During  the  same  period  United  Nations 
peace-keeping  and  peace-observation  ma- 
chinery was  established — the  United  Na- 
tions Truce  Supervision  Organization — to 
keep  watch  over  violations  of  the  truce  and 
armistice  agreements.  Drawn  from  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  a  number  of  states — the  United 
States,  Prance.  Canada,  Sweden.  Norway,  Ire- 
land, and  so  forth — and  numbering  at  vari- 
ous times  some  700  personnel,  the  UNTSO 
performed  Indispensable  services  In  arrang- 
ing cease-fires  and  presenting  unbiased  re- 
ports to  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil as  a  basis  for  resolutions  which  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  continuing  conflict.  Despite 
the  severe  restrictions  which  were  often 
placed  on  the  movements  of  the  UNTSO,  that 
body  was  able  to  act  as  a  deterrent,  limiting 
the  hostile  activities  of  both  parties  to  the 
conflict.  The  Mixed  Armistice  Commissions 
(Israeli-Lebanese.  Israeli-Syrian.  laraell- 
Jordanlan.  and  Israeli-Egyptians)  served.  In 
effect,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  UNTSO  ma- 
chinery. While  there  has  been  much  propa- 
ganda against  the  UNTSO.  its  work  needs 
to  be  put  into  perspective,  and  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  substantially  since  1961  the 
Israeli  government  reXused  to  cooperate  wltli 
the  Israeli -Syrian  Mixed  Armistice  Commis- 
sion, as  It  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
Israell-EgypUan  MAC  after  igse.'" 

Similarly,  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  (UNKF),  established  In 
November,  1956,  in  the  immediate  wake  of 
the  Israeli-Anglo-French  attack  against 
Egypt,  needs  to  be  put  into  perspective.  With 
some  5.000-6.000  soldiers,  drawn  largely  from 
"neutral"  states,  this  body  performed  injst 
effectively  In  the  Oaza  Strip  and  on  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  in  maintaining  the  peace 
along  the  Israeli-Egyptian  demarcation  lines 
and  Its  success  there  probably  contributed  to 
easing  the  situation  elsewhere.  It  was  with- 
drawn on  May  18,  1967,  on  Egyptian  de- 
mand. Immediately  prior  to  the  June.  1967. 
Blitzkrieg.  But  in  fact  Israel  had  never 
permitted  it  to  function  on  Israeli-held  ter- 
ritory, on  the  ground  that  such  action  wotUd 
prejudice  Israel's  sovereignty. 

The  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine, 
established  In  January,  1949,  and  composed 
of  representatives  of  France,  Turkey  and  the 
United  States,  set  forth  comprehensive  pro- 
posals for  peace  during  1949-I9S1.  which 
neither  Israel  nor  the  Arab  states  accepted. 
After  1961,  It  was  able  only  to  bring  about 
the  unfreetlng  of  Arab  blocked  accounts  In 
banks  in  Israel  (some  (10.000.000).  Despite 
the  efforts  of  Special  Representative  Joseph 
B.  Johnson  during  1961-1962.  It  could  do 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  Arab 
refugee  repatriation,  or  resettlement  with 
compensation,    under    a    free    and  realistic 


choice  for  the  refugees,  since  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment rejected  any  substantial  repatria- 
tion and  the  Arab  governments  were  skep- 
tical as  to  resettlement.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Arab  governments  did  a  great  deal  to  as- 
sist the  refugees,  providing  some  $130  million 
m  direct  aud  Indirect  assistance  over  the 
years,  while  UNRWA  continued  to  provide 
relief,  health  and  education  services  to  ?onie 
1.400,000  refugees. 

The  Conciliation  Commission  Is  now  sub- 
stantially out  of  the  picture;  after  the  June. 
1967.  conflict  the  problem  was  placed  in  other 
hands.  On  November  22.  1967,  the  United 
Natioufl  Security  Council  laid  down  the  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  a  possible  general  settle- 
ment, which  stressed  the  Inadmisslbllliy  of 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  force  and  the 
need  to  work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
which  every  state  In  the  area  oould  live  In 
peace  and  security."  A  just  and  lasting  peace 
application  of  two  basic  principles:  D  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  from 
territories  occupied  In  the  conflict;  and  2i 
the  termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  territorial  Integrity  and 
political  Independence  of  every  state  In  the 
area  and  Its  right  to  live  peacefully  within 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries. 

The  resolution  also  affirmed  the  neces- 
sity of  1)  guaranteeing  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion through  International  waterways  In  the 
area;  2)  achieving  a  Just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem;  and  3)  guaranteeing  the 
territorial  inviolability  and  political  In- 
dependence of  every  state  In  the  area, 
through  measures  Including  the  establish- 
ment of  demllltarissed  zones. 

United  Nations  Ambassador  Gunnar  V. 
Jarring  was  chosen  as  the  Secretary  Gencral'.'= 
emissary  to  bring  the  parties  together  for 
peaceful  adjustment,  but  he  has  thus  far 
been  unable  to  do  so.  Since  the  spring  of 
1960,  discussions  have  taken  place  (for  the 
most  part  within  the  United  Nations  frame- 
work) among  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and 
on  June  25,  1970.  the  United  States  revealed 
a  new  Initiative,  suggesting  a  cease-fire  based 
nn  the  principles  of  the  UJT.  resolution  of 
November  22,  1967.  These  were  steps  In  the 
right  direction  and  they  were  accepted  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Jordan  and  Israel. 
A  90-day  cease-flre  began  on  August  7.  The 
United  States  proposals  were  flawed  in  their 
failure  to  make  explicit  provision  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Palestinian  demand  for 
participation  in  any  dtscuaslons  and  for  self- 
determination.  Subsequently,  there  was  re- 
ne/fed  violence  In  Jordan  during  September- 
October,  1970,  and  serious  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  cease-fire  violations  were 
made  both  by  Israel  and  by  the  Arab  states. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  long- 
standing conflict.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
Palestinian  demand  for  self-determination 
based  on  free  and  realistic  choice  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored.'*  Similarly,  whatever  the 
skepticism  and  mistrust,  the  united  Nations 
will  have  to  play  a  oontlnnlng  role  in  new 
security  arrangements,  either  through  an 
enlaiged  and  strengthened  UNTSO,  or  a 
force  like  that  of  UNSF.  While  some  observers 
have  proposed  an  additional  special  United 
States  guarantee  to  Israel  within  this  frame- 
work. It  Is  possible  ttiat  the  Locarno  formula, 
with  guarantcee  against  a  possl&ie  ■ggressor, 
might  prove  less  prejudicial  in  concept  and 
more  acceptable  Inpractlce.*' 

From  the  cases  examined,  it  would  appear 
that  the  United  Na;tlons  has  had  limited  suc- 
cess In  dealing  with  problems  in  Lebanon, 
Syria  and  Iran  In  1940;  its  Investlgatcry  and 
observational  functions  were  well  performed 
in  Greece,  and  somewhat  less  well  in  Yemen. 
In  the  Instance  of  Cyprus,  the  United  Natlciu 
Force  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  degree  of  stability  and  order, 
even  if  the  solution  of  basic  problems  of  na- 
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tional  and  commtmal  conflict  has  not  been 
achieved. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  succeeded  in 
achieving  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  Pales- 
tine problem,  largely  because  of  the  very 
complicated  Issues  centering  around  the  en- 
during conflict  of  two  nationalisms  over  the 
same  territory  and  the  Inability  of  the 
ereater  powers  to  face  this  conflict  frankly. 
Nevertheless,  the  UNTSO  and  UNEF  have 
rendered  very  useful  services  in  the  seciu^ty 
field.  w.^Ue  UNRWA  has  served  the  Arab 
refugees  in  the  fields  of  relief,  health  and 
education.  The  General  Assembly  considered 
the  Palestine  problem — the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict—in the  fall  of  1970.  It  seemed  clear  to 
thoughtful  and  Informed  observers  that.  If 
there  were  to  be  any  hope  of  i>eaceul  ad- 
justment In  this  area  of  conflict,  with  all  Its 
potential  for  uncontrolled  escalation,  the 
United  Nations  would  have  to  reassert  the 
interests  of  the  International  community, 
make  appropriate  recommendations  and  de- 
cisions, and  take  constructive  action." 
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UPBAN    TRANSPORTATION: 
A  SOLUTION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  problems  confronting  contempo- 
rarj'  America,  urban  transportation  i.s 
one  of  the  most  critical.  E\'ery  morning 
and  evening,  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zen-s  experience  the  frustrations,  crowd- 
ing, and  pollution  of  inadequate,  smog- 
ridden  transportation  systems. 

Mr.  Stewart  F.  Taylor,  a  transporta- 
tion expert,  has  offered  a  realistic  solu- 
tion in  an  article  appearing  in  Traffic 
Quarterly,  of  October  1970.  Entitled  "The 
Rapid  Tiamway:  A  Feasible  Solution 
to  the  Urban  Transportation  Problem," 
Mr.  Taylor's  article  makes  a  strong  case 
for  a  new  look  at  the  tramway  to  provide 
clean,  efficient,  and  fast  urban  trans- 
portation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Bapib  TsANsrr  Tramway:  A  Pkasible 
Solution  to  the  Urban  Thanspoktation 
Probi.j;m 

(By  Stewart  F.  Taylor) 
(Note. — ^Mr.  Taylor  Is  Project  Manager — 
Transportation  with  Day  and  Zimmerman  n 
Consulting  Services,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  holds  a  B.A.  degree  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  a  J.D.  degree  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  also  studied  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  the  Harvard  School  of  Businees. 
He  has  participated  In  transportation  studies 
for  federal,  regional,  and  municipal  agen- 
cies as  well  as  private  firms,  and  pre- 
viously held  a  number  of  staff  and  ad- 
ministrative positions  with  the  former  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  In  addition  to  preparing 
papers  on  various  aspects  of  urban  trans- 
portation, he  is  editor  of  the  Transporta- 
tion  Division   Newsletter   of   the   American 


Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers.  He  Is  a 
memt)er  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.) 

The  problem  of  urban  transportation  in 
America  has  endured  for  so  many  years  that 
it  Is  assumiug  the  characteristics  of  an  un- 
fortunate but  inieparable  component  of  our 
national  life.  If  it  stood  apart,  the  problem 
might  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary  cost  of  the 
country's  enviable  achievements.  Current 
events  Indicate,  however,  that  the  short- 
comings of  transportation  hinder  the  remedy 
of  other  Ills  which  threaten  our  urbanized 
society. 

The  search  for  solutions  has  also  been  long. 
Governments  at  all  levels  have  expended 
billions  of  dollars  In  enlarging  and  Improv- 
ing our  networks  of  public  streets  and  high- 
ways. Hundreds  of  millions  more  have  been 
committed  to  Improving  or,  at  the  very  least, 
resuscitating  the  mass  transit  industry,  and 
its  transition  from  private  to  public  owner- 
ship has  moved  rapidly.  Legal  structures  have 
been  altered  to  Improve  the  financial  and 
operating  climate  for  public  transportation. 
In  the  aresis  of  conceptualization  and  plan- 
ning, activity  has  been  equally  vigorous. 
Scores  of  proposals  for  new  transportation 
techniques  and  hardware — from  the  conven- 
tional to  the  visionary — have  received  seri- 
ous consideration.  Nearly  every  large  city  In 
the  United  States  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
plan  emphasizing  the  role  of  one  or  more 
transportation  modes. 

Few  will  gainsay  the  tangible  accomplish- 
ments to  date.  Some  critics  complain  that 
fiscal  emphasis  on  highway  development  ha.s 
only  intensified  the  problem,  but  other  au- 
thorities have  marshaled  statistics  demon- 
strating these  programs  as  appropriate  re- 
sponses to  the  massive  shift  In  demand  from 
public  to  private  transportation.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  In  spite  of  obvious 
Improvements  there  Is  almost  universal  dis- 
satisfaction with  today's  urban  transporta- 
tion. The  critical  issue  Is.  therefore,  what 
courses  of  future  action  can  produce  effec- 
tive solutions. 

conventional  answers  oiscrebited 
In  recent  years  a  vast  array  of  concepts 
have  been  offered  as  instruments  for  achiev- 
ing  plan   objectives.    Many   rlalm   technical 
tuid  economic  superiority  over  a  wide  range 
of  circumstances.  It  must  be  recognlBed,  how- 
ever, that  preeminence  in  these  areas  is  often 
Irrelevant  to  the  problems  of  today.  Not  long 
ago  technology  stood  as  the  challenge  as  well 
as  the  touchstone  for  commercial  develop- 
ment of  new  transportation  schemes.  On  the 
other  hand,  evidence  seems  to  Indicate  that 
sociological  factors  now  predominate — with 
economic  criteria  playing  an  important  but 
lesser  role.  The  most  formidable  victim  of 
the  new  environment  is  the  urban  highway 
program.   For   decades   most    transportation 
experts  have  held  out  the  public  road  as  the 
panacea  for  our  increasingly  dispersed  and 
automobile-oriented   lu-ban  society.   Yet  in 
spite  of  an  abundance  of  Impressive  cost- 
benefit  statistics  vital  freeway  projects  have 
been  arrested  for  years  or  Irrevocably  an- 
nulled in  such  important  cities  as  San  Fran- 
cisco. New  Orleans,  Philadelphia.  New  York, 
and  Boston.  This  has  been  achieved  by  local 
interests   in  spite   of  full   recognition   that 
their  direct  funding  burden  would  be  in- 
significant. Construction  programs  will  con- 
tinue In  the  years   ahead,  but   the  recent, 
widely    separated   defeats    are    not    Isolated 
aberrations.  The  popularity  of  this  approach 
has  unquestionably  waned. 

Mass  transit  proponents  have  been 
heartened  by  the  growing  disillusionment 
with  automobile-based  programs,  yet  their 
efforts  have  been  less  rewarding.  In  the  rail 
transit  field  only  one  totally  new  system  has 
been  completed  since  World  War  H,  and  In 
the  minus  column  laborious  proposals  have 
been  overturned  by  taxpajrer  referendums  In 
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Seattle,  San  Francisco,'  Loa  Angeles,  and 
Atlanta.  The  prlxnary  Issue  In  each  of  theee 
defeats  was  obviously  economic:  the  In- 
dividual citizen  recognized  his  personal  coct 
burden  and  was  vinwllllng  to  carry  it;  but 
the  diversity  of  clrcunistances  suggests  that 
sociological  factors  also  influenced  the  out- 
come. It  Is  all  too  evident  that  the  nation 
must  simultaneously  cope  with  more  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad  than  its  resouroea 
will  allow.  Taxes  have  been  Increased,  but  at 
the  same  time  prlorltlea  for  the  appUoatlon 
of  public  revenues  have,  perforce,  been  estab- 
lished. It  must  be  acknowledged  that  '^eae 
rapid  transit  proposala — of  such  elabcrate- 
ness  and  complexity  as  to  entail  billions  In 
capital  constructlou  cost — could  not  match 
such  claims  as  national  defense,  space,  crime, 
and  poverty.  Requiring  support  from  all,  they 
were  viewed  as  exorbitant  luxuries  for  the 
relatively  few  who  found  them  convenient. 

New  schemes  for  bus  transit  have  been  sim- 
ilarly frustrated.  In  spite  of  decades  of  ad- 
vocacy and  trivial  capital  requirements,  re- 
served busways  in  city  streets  have  never 
gained  wide  acceptance.  Optimum  economics 
are  beside  the  point  to  motorists  observing 
unencxunbered  and  seemingly  underutilized 
thoroughfares  forbidden  to  them  while  they 
are  confined  to  plodding  in  overburdened 
lanes.  Practical  reality  also  points  to  the  difll- 
culty  of  policing  curbaide  street  space,  which 
Is  essential  to  local  bus  operations.  More  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  surge  of  Interest  in 
reserved  expressway  lanes.  This  concept  has 
merit  as  a  solution  to  the  line-haul  segment 
of  bus  service.'  The  question  remains,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  downtown  distribution  func- 
tion. Even  if  allocated  street  lanes  can  be 
guaranteed  a  high  degree  of  Immunity  from 
parallel  traffic.  Central  Business  District 
(CBO)  Intersection  delays  are  less  amenable 
to  solution.  Grade  separation  would  obviate 
the  problem,  but  to  date  no  bus  stibway 
scheme  has  been  carried  beyond  the  stage  of 
cost  estimation.  Paramount  among  several 
adverse  factors  Is  the  high  capital  construc- 
tion requirement  for  a  mode  of  limited  capac- 
ity: 6,000  to  8,000  r>assengers  per  peak  hour 
per  direction  In  contrast  with  46,000  to  66,000 
for  rapid  transit. 

If  oonventlonat  approaches  are  msettng 
with  disfavor,  wbat  of  tbe  xnom  minaoaa. 
schemes  for  ImproTlng  urban  tnuoqrartetlonT 
The  reoonl  of  suoceas  Is  squaUx  tpan.  Vat 
more  than  a  decade  a  panda  of  oonoapta 
have  been  winning  profeaslonal  raoogalUon. 
Some  hava  anjoyed  substantial  tsdsral  sap- 
port.  HowsTW,  whUs  the  need  ia  nov,  noaia 
has  matarlaUxed  Into  oammnrolaUy  aoospt- 
able  operation.  Nor  does  the  near  fntnre 
hold  promise  for  greater  success.  A  forward 
look  becomes  oonjscture.  but  tbe  Impadl- 
mants  to  most  of  these  sehemos — thslr  tach- 
nlcal  problems  aside  appear  to  have  con- 
tinuing validity.  Most  new  concepts  can  b« 
divided  Into  two  categodss:  the  guldad  tran- 
sit capsule  and  the  guided  pereonal  vi^de. 
The  common  denominator  Is  the  fixed  path- 
way to  permit  automated  control  which.  In 
turn,  provldea  high  spaed,  eloas  spacing,  and 
maximum  capacity  with  safety.  Total  segre- 
gation from  tree-flowing  tnUBo  Is  mandatory, 
so  a  choice  m\iat  be  made  toatwaesi  subtest 


1  This  was  a  rejection  by  city  voters  on 
November  8,  1906  of  a  tM.6  million  bond  pro- 
gram initiating  a  940S  million  comprehensive 
modemlaatlon  (intiudlng  new  subways)  of 
the  San  Pranclsco  Municipal  Railway  and 
was  unrelated  to  prevtotu  three-oounty  ap- 
proval of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District. 

»  While  only  a  modicum  of  freeway  mileage 
has  been  opened  for  practical  tests  of  this 
approach,  it  has  already  been  subject  to  com- 
promise. Tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation  recently  contracted  for  a  feas- 
ibility study  of  sharing  freeway  bus  lanes 
with  car-pool  vehicles,  i.e  ,  those  carrying  one 
or  more  paseengeri. 


ranean  and  elevated  planes.  The  provision 
of  orlgln-and-destlnation  oonvanlenoe  proxi- 
mately equal  to  the  automobile  would  re- 
quire a  large  and  complex  network  of  lines. 
As  a  consequence,  the  tunneling  necessary  in 
a  Central  Business  District  for  trunk  lines, 
feeders.  Junctions,  and  drop-off  points  severe- 
ly tests  the  Imagination.  On  tha  other  hand, 
It  Is  dllllcult  to  envision  community  accept- 
ance of  overhead  guldewaya  lacing  a  metro- 
politan area  when  elevated  highways  and 
railways  have  become  anathema. 

Transit  capsules  oifer  greater  frequency  ol 
service  than  train  systems.  Against  this,  hov^  - 
ever,  must  be  measured  the  safety  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  no  oa-board  attendant, 
lesser  capacity,  and  the  greater  problems  aris- 
ing from  tnalfuiictions.  Their  outstanding 
characteristic — autoniated  control — Is  hardly 
revolutionary.  This  technology  will  soon  be 
demonstrated  in  commercial  service  on  the 
San  Francisco- Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tem. The  guided  personal  vehicle  raises  Its 
own  set  of  questions.  If  tbe  conveyance  is 
designed  exclusively  for  "tracked"  operation, 
what  liicentlve  Is  there  to  purchase  (or  rent) 
ior  such  a  limited  scope  of  travel — partic- 
ularly if  it  successfully  accomplishes  Its  ob- 
jective of  reducing  conventional  highway 
congestion?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  envisage  a  completely  versatile  dual-mode 
car  oSered  commercially  at  a  price  competi- 
tive with  a  new  or  used  automobile.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  current  social  goal  Is 
to  provide  conveyance  for  all  segments  of  the 
urban  population  Including  those  who  can- 
not aSord  private  transportation.  Moreover, 
irrespective  of  cost,  those  handicapped  mil- 
lions who  are  unable  to  drive  because  of 
age  or  infirmity  can  never  benefit  from  ad- 
vancements In  this  technology. 

TUK  aaru  xaaicwaT  comckpt 

Stress  upon  the  drawbacks  of  revolution- 
ary concepts  Is  not  Intended  to  discredit 
their  eventual  utility.  It  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  predict  the  technological  and  socio- 
logical environment  of  znetn^olitan  areas 
toward  the  end  ot  this  century.  Tbe  point  is 
that  a  present  need  ezlste  for  faster,  safer, 
more  reliable  and  harmonious  urban  trans- 
portation. It  has  already  been  noted,  how- 
ever, that  conventional  concepts  faoa  aari- 
ous  resistance.  What,  then.  Is  the  answer? 
One  near-term  technology  that  has  attracted 
little  Interest  In  this  country  but  has  aaen 
wide  adoption  on  the  continent  of  Kurope 
Is  tbe  rapid  tramway.*  a  mass  transit  con- 
cept which  can  ba  simply  described  as  an  In- 
novative fusion  of  conventional  technol- 
ogies.* SaUent  features  consist  of  lightweight, 
electrically  powwed  vehicles  with  flangad 
whetia  operating  singly  or  In  train*  on  dual 
raU  trackage.  Separation  from  other  trafflo 
Is  matartal  to  optlnuun  iierformanoa.  This 
Is  accomplished  by  subways  in  oMitnU  urban 
areas  and  by  suilaca  segregation  on  highway 
medians  or  along  sejtarate  routes  In  less  con- 
gested peripheral  dlMrlcts.  Charactarlttlcs  of 
the  concept  suggest  a  broad  range  of  appli- 
cation: 1)  lower  cost  and  less  envlroiunsntal 
inrtrualoii  than  oonvantlonal  rapid  transit;  3) 
a  promising  Instrument  for  Integrating  ur- 
ban mass  transportation;  and  8)  a  capabil- 
ity for  upgrading  and  conversion  to  the  high- 
est levels  of  automation  and  passenger-carry- 
ing capacity.  Saoh  will  be  briefly  considered. 

Lower  Cort  and  Lest  Environmental  In- 
truaUm  than  Rapid  TratiAt.  A  basic  ohar- 


'  Tbe  cono^t  and  Its  close  variations  have 
been  identified  by  a  number  of  terms.  Among 
th*  man  comoton  are  "Umltad  (or)  Express 
Tramway,"  "Ught  Ri^ild  Transit."  "Subway- 
Surface  System,"  "8aml  Metro"  and  "Inter- 
mediate Capacity  Rapid  Transit." 

<  For  a  detallad  description  of  an  anteced- 
ent approach  see  Henry  D.  Qulnby.  "A  New 
Concept  In  Transit,"  Trafflo  Qttmrterlv,  April 
1963. 


actensiic  of  the  rapid  tramway  is  overhead 
power  collection.  In  addition  to  Its  relative- 
ly low  capital  cj.-i  and  greater  ease  of  maia- 
leuauce  compared  with  third-rail  systems,  it 
opens  the  door  to  other  benefits.  As  wst 
stated  earlier,  separation  from  other  circu- 
lation systems  is  Important,  but  total  iso- 
lation— required  of  the  dangerous  powered- 
rail  configuration — is  unnecessary.  Outside 
of  the  CBD,  land  values  permit  conventional 
rapid  transit  to  be  located  In  the  open,  but 
the  third  rail  dictates  a  high  degree  of  prop- 
erty protection  as  well  as  separation  of  un- 
attended grade  crossings.  The  latter  is  ac- 
complished by  a  depressed  or  elevated  right- 
of-way.  Both  approaches  present  problems. 
Cuts  entail  special  drainage  systems,  and 
unless  substantial  retaining  walls  are  em- 
ployed land-use  requirements  are  trebled  for 
a  typical  two-tract  line.  Aerial  structures  are 
more  costly,  while  they — as  well  as  earth- 
fills — obtrude  conspicuously  Into  the  com- 
munities through  which  they  pass. 

Abv.'Ve  a  certain  intensity  of  laud  use,  open- 
cut  or  elevated  construction  for  rapid  tran- 
iilt  Is  either  too  costly  or  aesthetically  un- 
ucceptaoie,  and  suUwuy  operation  becomes 
maiidatory.  Tramways,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  inoSensive  and  function  eSeotlvely 
on  the  surface  In  reserved  rights-of-way  of 
boulevards  or  parkways  pasalng  through  ur- 
ban sectors  of  similar  density.  Hence,  while 
both  forms  must  operate  undergrotmd 
through  core  areas,  the  tramway  may  be 
brought  to  the  surface  sooner  In  a  radial  di- 
rection. This  can  reduce  overall  subway  re- 
quirements, the  construction  oosts  of  whloh 
are  at  least  five  times  as  great  as  open  rights- 
of-way. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  median  strip 
operation  on  other  than  limited-access  high- 
ways Introduces  the  cross  movement  of  other 
traffic  at  grade,  leading  to  slower  operation 
and  the  posaiblllty  of  schedule  interruption. 
Steps  can  be  taken  to  mlnlmly,e  these  draw- 
backs: train-oontrolled  traffic  signals,  tbe 
oloslng  cA  minor  cross  streets,  prohibiting 
left-hand  turns,  and  employing  as  yat  un- 
tried designs  of  low  cost,  modular  ooDstruc- 
tlon  overpasses.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
this  type  of  operation  can  only  be  marginally 
aatisfactary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tram- 
way mode  is  also  employed  in  other  configu- 
rations with  superior  characteristics.  And 
while  median  strip  running  is  less  effective 
than  pure  rapid  transit.  It  Is  a  vast  improve- 
ment to  rtish-boiir  circulation  of  general 
traffic  on  most  lirban  arteries.  More  impor- 
tantly, as  this  type  of  operation  is  unavail- 
able to  conventional  rapid  transit,  paying  the 
price  of  lower  speed  and  reliability  over  lim- 
ited sectkms  of  a  oomprehensive  system  can 
spell  the  difference  between  realising  s 
broadly  attractive  mode  or  no  effective  mass 
transit  at  all. 

A  more  desirable  method  of  stirface  opera- 
tion can  be  achieved  at  lees  cost  by  exploit- 
ing little-used  or  abandoned  rallrocul  rights- 
of-way.  Svery  city  In  the  United  States  with 
a  population  in  excess  of  a  quarter  mllllcn  U 
the  focal  point  of  railroad  lines  radiating  la 
several  directions.  With  the  vast  corporate 
merger  movement  in  progress  and  the 
shrinkage  of  passenger  business  to  less  than 
600  scheduled  Intercity  trains  a  day  throiigb- 
out  the  natlcD,  the  utlllzatloa  of  all  or  por- 
tions of  surplus  rights-of-way  becomes  in- 
creasingly plausible.*  High  voltage  power 
transmlaaton  Unas  also  frequently  require 
property  tracts  of  sufflclent  width  to  be 
suitable  for  sharing  with  a  fixed-rail  trans- 
port system. 
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■In  July  1069,  the  former  MetrOpollun 
Transit  Authc^ty  of  Boston  Inaugurated 
rapid  tramway  service  on  B.4  miles  of  dis- 
continued dieeel  railroad  line  which  was  oon- 
verted  to  electrified,  signal-protected  opera- 
tion for  a  turnkey  cost  of  $6,994,000. 


A  neceeeary  adjunct  to  any  safe  and  effi- 
cient urban  rail  operation  Is  a  train  control 
system.  Again,  the  requirements  for  tram- 
ways are  lees  burdensome  than  those  of  full- 
fledged  rapid  transit.  Lower  maximum  speeds 
(oa.  50  laph  vs.  75  mph)  and  higher  braking 
power  made  possible  by  shorter  and  Ilghter- 
wrtght  trains  reduce  the  structure  of  essen- 
Ual  safeguards.  Sectional  division  of  lines 
into  protective  "blocks"  demarcated  by  train 
actuated  wayside  signals  is  a  minimal  re- 
quirement, but  automatic  train  control, 
overriding  train  stop  or  on-board  signal  In- 
dicators are  superfluous  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. Obviously  the  performance  and 
oapaclty  of  any  system  has  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  extent  that  these  latter  devices 
are  employed,  but  route  segregation  Is  the 
principal  factor  permitting  muVtlple-unlt 
train  operation  and  pMDint-to-polnt  speeds 
lubstantlaly  higher  than  rush-hour  general 
traffic.  Less  pronounced  Is  the  degree  of  im- 
provement over  the  tramway  provided  by 
rapid  transit  with  Us  mofe  complex  and  cost- 
ly ttfety  equipment. 

Aside  from  roadway  and  track  the  largest 
segment  of  capital  required  lor  rapid  tran- 
sit fixed  facilltleB  Is  ordinarily  allocated  to 
statloiis.  In  rapid  tramway  development  this 
figure  can  be  materially  reduced.  Vertical 
dimensions  for  platforms  can  be  selected 
ITom  a  range  of  options.  Those  designed  to 
be  level  wltix  car  floors  obviate  steps  and 
thereby  reduce  station  dwell  time.  This  Lb 
Uuportant  at  high  loading  points,  but  in 
outlying  areas  of  lighter  traffic  density  they 
caa  be  lowered,  and  requirements  for  stair- 
ways, structural  members,  and  foundations 
are  correspondingly  reduced.  Variations  in 
height  within  the  same  system  have  been 
made  feasible  by  a  car-mounted  davioe — ^utl- 
Uaed  by  several  European  transit  systems — 
vhich  enables  the  operator  to  adjust  the 
number  of  exposed  boarding  stepe  from  sta- 
tion to  station.  Typically  close  operating 
headways  minimise  passenger  waiting,  and 
the  need  for  elaborate  shelters  Is  also  elimi- 
nated. 

Cost  characlerlstlos  of  rapid  tramway 
vehicles  correspond  to  those  of  the  system's 
fixed  facilities.  They  oSer  a  lower,  narrower 
configuration  and  carry  less  undercarriage 
gear  than  standard  rapid  transit  rolling 
•tock.  This  results  in  less  weight  per  unit 
of  linear  dimension,  and  propulsion  require- 
ments are  correspondingly  reduced.  Traffic- 
inducing  performance  levels  can  thereby  be 
achit'ved  at  relatively  lower  first  cost  and 
with  leas  power  consumption.  At  the  same 
time,  standard  production  tramcars  display 
acceleration  and  braking  potentials  corre- 
sponding to  maximum  levels  of  rider  accept- 
ability. Their  movement  is  also  as  free  of 
vertical  and  lateral  vibration  as  the  most 
advanced  blgh-capaciiy  vehicles. 

A  Promuslng  Approach  to  Integrated  Mats 
Tranaportqition.  An  important  characteristic 
of  the  rapid  tramway  Is  close  station  spacing 
within  the  CBD.  Subway  designs  for  five 
European  systems  call  for  an  average  of 
1.600  to  2,000  feet  between  stops.  This  Intense 
covfrage  exists  only  in  sectOl-s  of  highest 
population  density.  Station  Intervals 
lengthen  as  distance  from  the  CBD  Increases 
until  a  typical  suburban  surface  running 
pattern  will  call  for  spacing  of  2,800  to  3,300 
feet.  In  no  instance  Is  the  central  area  of  any 
city — irrespective  of  Its  s1b»— to  be  served  by 
a  single  line.  However,  the  universal  modus 
operandi  Is  to  construct  and  open  tor  service 
one  tunnel  (or  only  a  portion  thereof)  at 
such  a  time  as  moneys  are  periodically 
appropriated.  This  provldas,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  an  incentive  to  sustain  the 
patronage  of  regular  riders  as  well  as  a 
tangible  demonstration  of  the  potential 
worth  of  a  well-planned  public  transpor- 
tation system.  Beyond  the  core  area  a  pre- 
viously described  advantage  obtains:  The 
lower  cost  of  right-of-way  construction  per- 
mits the  development  of  more  and/or  longer 


routes  for  each  dollar  of  available  capital, 
and  greater  geographical  coverage  is  effec- 
tuated than  is  possible  with  totally  segre- 
gated rapid  transit. 

The  concert  of  these  two  features  offers 
an  attractive  level  of  convenience  to  most 
population  strata  of  a  metropolitan  area.  In 
the  CBD,  pedestrian  travel  from  a  tramway 
stop  to  any  destination  can  be  a  practical 
reality.  In  peripheral  areas  walking  becomes 
feasible  for  a  greater  prc^>ortlon  of  the 
population,  while  accessory  transportation  by 
private  or  public  means  can  be  quicker 
and  more  convenient.  But  the  principal  vir- 
tue lies  In  combining  the  speed  and  reliabil- 
ity of  rapid  transit  with  the  convenience  of 
the  bus  to  achieve  a  genuinely  integ^rated 
public  transportation  system  performing 
three  essential  functions  of  collectlou,  line 
haul,  and  distribution.  The  boon  of  this 
concept  is  tbe  reduction  in  passenger-trans- 
ferring, a  task  raiiglng  from  Inconvenient  to 
onerous.  The  only  auxiliary  requirement  is 
a  thin  network  of  feeder  bus  routes.  For  ex- 
ample, upon  completion  of  projected  tram- 
way tunneling  in  Cologne,  Germany  (popu- 
lation; 1,400,000),  the  CBD  of  approximately 
1.7  square  miles  will  be  served  by  surface 
transit  (buses)  operating  on  only  one  street. 

A  Capability  for  Upgrading  to  the  Highest 
Levels  of  Automation  and  Passenger  Capacity. 
Events  iii  Europe  make  clear  that  develop- 
ment of  the  rapid  tramway  does  not  require 
an  Irrevocable  commitment  to  this  tech- 
nology. To  the  contrary,  it  can  be — and  is 
frequently — a  preliminary  step  toward  the 
implementation  of  conventional  rapid  trans- 
sit.  Permanent  way  structures,  such  aa  track, 
tunnels,  and  stations  can  be  so  constructed 
to  serve  ultimately  as  maximum  capacity 
facilities  merely  by  the  introduction  of  faster 
and  more  capckcious  rolling  stock.  The  In- 
verted "T"-shape  design  of  the  continuously 
welded  running  rails  for  the  precedent - 
breaking  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  is  virtually  identical  with  those  of 
tramway  systems  operating  on  the  CJontlnent. 
Other  devices,  such  as  oentrallzed,  auto- 
mated train  monitoring  and  control  can  be 
added  In  a  building  block  pattam.  Requisite 
segregation  of  the  rlghtH>f-way  can  be 
•aohlsved  by  a  stagad  prooadure.  Surface 
routes  can  be  depressed,  alevsted,  or  tun- 
neled In  segments  irtisre  the  needs  are  great- 
est, tJoA  the  gradual  conversion  will  turthei 
enhance  the  pre-axlstlng  service.  Several  sys- 
tems currently  In  construction  or  operation 
are  designated  "Pre-Matro,"  signifying  that 
tbe  Initial  service  is  only  prelimlnu^  to  a 
metropolitan  railway,  the  European  term  for 
tull-acale  rapid  tnmitt. 

THE  CUROPEAN   CXPZRXSNCK 

Table  I  Is  a  list  of  European  cities  where 
rapid  tramway  systems  are  either  planned, 
under  .construction,  or  In  operation.  While 
this  demonstrates  a  widespread  adoption  of 
the  technology,  it  is  worthwhile  to  examine 
five  differing  sltuetions  in  some  detail.  Popu- 
lations of  the  cities  to  be  discussed  are  in- 
dicated in  the  table. 

Gothenburg,  Sweden.  This  Industrial  and 
maritime  center  \s  the  second  largest  city  In 
this  prosperous  Scandinavian  nation.  It  Is 
served  by  a  public  transportation  network 
of  65  route-miles  of  tramway  and  162  of 
bus.  The  rail  system,  66  percent  of  which 
lies  in  reserved  rights-of-way,  carries  70  per- 
cent of  tbe  annual  passenger  volume.  Only 
two  of  the  33  bus  Uoes  pass  through  the 
CBD:  the  function  of  the  latter  mode  ia  prin- 
cipally oriented  toward  tramway  feeder 
service.  The  predominance  of  rail  transporta- 
tion cannot  be  attributed  to  a  paucity  of 
motor  vehicles  or  to  a  capttve  mass  transit 
market.  A  total  of  128,000  vehicles  are  reg- 
istered In  the  city,  and  the  ratio  of  4.0 
persons  per  passenger  car  compares  with  a 
3.5  average  for  the  ten  largest  dtles  of  the 
United  States. 

The  tramway  network  has  been  gradually 
expanded  since  World  War  n.  and  plans  call 


for  a.i  addiaonal  eight  percent  increase  in 
mileage  over  the  next  five  years.  The  delivery 
this  year  of  60  new  units  will  expand  the 
rail  oar  fleet  by  16  percent.  A  notable  land- 
mark was  the  opening  late  last  year  of  a 
5.1 -mile  line  constructed  on  the  roadbed  of 
an  abandoned  railroad.  Trains  have  a  start- 
to-stop  schedule  of  exactly  ten  minutes  for 
the  entire  route,  including  discharge  and 
pickup  at  an  intermediate  station.  This  serv- 
vice  will  be  performed  by  regeared  conven- 
trional  vehicles  In  trains  of  up  t»  four  cars 
with  a  total  seating  and  standing  capacity  of 
496  passengers.  They  wlH  be  operated  by  a 
single  employee. 

Rotterdam.  Netherlandt.  Intenslw  destruc- 
tion of  the  CBD  dxulng  World  War  U  enabled 
planners  to  execrute  a  thorough  restructuring 
of  Its  traffic  arteries.  The  prtivcipal  boule- 
vards are  sufficiently  wide  to  accommodate 
stx  lanes  of  automobile  and  cosamerctal  traf- 
fic, motor/bicycle  lanee.  wide  sidewalks,  two 
or  three  tramway  tracks,  commodious  load- 
ing platforms  as  well  as  extensive  landscap- 
ing between  transit  stops.  This  has  resulted 
In  the  placement  of  49  percent  of  tbe  tram- 
way system — totaling  62  Une-nUles — In  re- 
served rights-of-way. 

In  early  19ti8,  service  was  inaugurated  on 
an  impreasive,  high -capacity  (36,000  passen- 
gers/hour/direction  j  double-track  rapid 
transit  line.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
3.6-mlle  route  lies  underground  and  the  bal- 
ance on  a  reinforced  concrete  aerial  structure. 
The  total  cost,  excluding  rolling  stock;  $81.5 
million.  Since  then  two  new  rapid  tramway 
lines  have  opened.  One  acts  largely  as  a 
suburban  feeder  to  the  rapid  transit.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  six-mile  lateral  line  Is  new 
and  situated  on  separated  right-of-way.  Rail 
underpasses  avoid  several  active  intersec- 
tions. A  half-mile  branch  is  under  construc- 
tion, and  the  remaining  20  percent  will  be 
relocated  away  from  general  traffic.  The  other 
line  Is  a  radial  extension  of  a  route  originat- 
ing In  the  CBD,  entirely  separated  from  other 
traffic.  This  was  accomplished  most  notice- 
ably by  a  3,000-root  viaduct  spanning  a 
canal  and  other  intercity  transportation  fa- 
culties. The  line  totals  five  miles  of  single 
track  and  cost  $4,760,000.  Paasenger  traffic 
has  Increased  12  percent  over  that  of  the  bus 
line  which  was  replaced.  These  two  capital 
projects  are  an  Indication  that  rapid  tram- 
way technology  la  not  confined  to  tbe  role 
of  substituting  for  pre-existing  street  rail- 
way operations. 

Brussels,  Belgium.  Over  950  streetcars  and 
half  as  many  buses  provide  frequent  but 
slow  transit  service  In  this  capital  city.  Since 
its  origins  as  a  center  of  commercial  activity 
can  be  traced  back  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
most  downtown  streets  are  narrow  and  111- 
suiied  for  a  full  range  of  transportation 
modes.  As  the  Initial  step  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  Improvliig  public  transportation 
which  will  extend  over  two  decades,  the  first 
section  of  a  contemplated  36-mlle  metropoli- 
tan railway  system  was  opened  In  December. 
1963.  The  "cornerstone"  is  a  subway  2.2 
miles  in  length  which  serves  In  a  pre-metro 
phase  as  a  funnel  for  several  surface  lines 
radiating  at  both  ends.  Plff  of  the  newest 
streetcars  have  been  equipped  with  high- 
speed, overhead  current  collectors  and  auto- 
matic train  stop  devices  to  override  driver 
failure.  Another  fifty-five  173-passenger  ve- 
hicles are  on  order.  A  .second  tunnel  approxi- 
mately two  miles  long  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
analogous  service  toward  the  end  of  this 
year. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  full-scale 
rapid  transit  rolling  stock  was  to  have  been 
ordered  late  last  year,  but  available  funds 
under  a  national  program  affecting  the  five 
largest  Belgian  cities  were  redirected  to  Ini- 
tiate the  conetructlon  of  a  tram  subway  sye- 
•.em  In  Antwerp.  Tramcars  will,  therefore, 
serve  the  Brussels  subway  system  for  an  In- 
definite period  of  time.  When  these  vehicles 
are  eventually  phased  out.  they  will  be  as- 
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signed  to  a  planned  network  ol  42  mllea 
of  rapid  tramway — Including  a  mile  of  sub- 
way— largely  In  peripheral  areas. 

Cologne,  Germany.  Encompassing  210 
square  miles,  this  metropolitan  canter  h«5 
been  enhanced  by  the  development  of  a  prime 
example  of  the  rapid  tramway  concept.  Sub- 
way construction  was  Initiated  In  1963,  and 
the  first  section  of  4,600  feet  wa«  opened  In 
the  spring  of  1968.  A  second  section  of  fi,300 
feet,  intecaeotlng  tlie  first,  began  revenue 
service  In  October,  1960.  The  third,  ezteiulliig 
operauons  another  4.000  feet,  wlU  he  brought 
"on  stream"  late  this  year,  and  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  by  1974  approximately  six  miles 
of  tramline  will  be  located  In  tunnels  or  on 
aerial  structures.  Arithmetic  projections  are 
simplified  by  a  straightforward  capital  pro- 
gram: By  a  ratio  of  60%-30%-ao%,  raspec- 
tlTely,  the  federal,  land  (state),  and  mu- 
nicipal govermnents  will  contribute  $16,000.- 
000  annually  for  the  oonatruotlon  of  approxi- 
mately 1.3  miles  of  double- track  subway. 
TTltimately,  IS  percent  of  the  total  system 
will  lie  underground.  The  present  186-mlle 
network  of  surface  routes,  two-thirds  of 
which  He  in  reserved  zones,  is  in  the  gradual 
process  of  extension  and  upgrading  by  reloca- 
tion in  underpasses  or  on  viaducts. 

Five  tramlines  operate  in  the  present  sub- 
way sections.  At  the  temporary  underground 
terminal  for  all  routes,  the  operators  of  each 
vehicle  manipulates  a  wayside  control  before 
starting  on  his  run.  This  device  not  only  op- 
erates all  track  switches  and  signals  to  guide 
and  protect  the  vehicle  along  Its  assigned 
route,  but  it  also  actuates  highly  visible 
signs  over  all  subway  platforms  to  display 
the  route  number  and  destination  of  the  ap- 
proaching car.*  When  the  temporary  termi- 
nal is  nullified  by  the  opening  of  the  next 
tunnel  section,  this  function  will  be  taken 
over  by  a  central  dispatcher  who  can  pres- 
ently monitor  the  exact  location  and  direc- 
tion of  every  train.  As  is  the  case  with  many 
European  systems,  all  tramcars  are  equipped 
with  on-board  automatic  fare  collection  de- 
vices, public  address  systems,  and  two-way 
radios. 

Bonn,  Germany.  The  status  of  public 
transportation  in  this  seat  of  federal  govern- 
ment is  particularly  relevant  to  a  large 
stratum  of  urban  areas  in  the  United  States. 
On  August  1,  1969,  by  political  annexation 
of  surrounding  communities  the  city  ex- 
panded its  population  from  144.000  to  ap- 
proximately 300,000.  It  is  now  comparable 
to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  which  is  forty-second 
In  this  country  in  the  number  of  inhabi- 


*  Radio  transmitters  carried  on  the  rapid 
tramcars  of  Prankf\irt,  Germany,  are  preset 
at  the  start  of  a  run  to  the  assigned  route 
number  and  automatically  operate,  In  suc- 
cession, the  same  wayside  equipment  by  re- 
mote control. 


tants.  In  addition  to  a  handful  of  motor  and 
trolley  bus  routes  the  area  Is  served  by  a 
tramway  system  consisting  of  31  miles  of 
urban  and  suburban  line  and  a  fleet  of  72 
cars. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  it. 
stUl  modest  size  the  city  will  open  a  three- 
mile  subway  this  year  which  will  remove 
most  rail  operations  from  the  narrow  streei.; 
of  the  CBD.  K  second  tunnel  branching  from 
the  first  will  complete  the  traixsilion.  Ihe 
initial  undertaking  links  the  older  city  with 
the  government  quarter  to  the  south.  As  the 
reunification  of  Germany  has  become  more 
distant,  an  extensive  office-building  program 
and  restructuring  of  the  traffic  system  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  new  administrative 
district.  The  principal  north-south  artery  has 
been  upgraded  in  speed  and  capacity,  and  a 
reserved  median  strip  provided  for  the  tram- 
line. Pedestrian  access  to  several  stations  can 
only  be  gained  by  underground  passageways 
which  also  serve  as  avenue  crosswalks. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  caplial 
projects  have  not  been  confined  to  improving 
existing  rail  operations.  Nearly  a  mile  of  new- 
line  wtw  opened  In  1966;  more  than  two  miles 
are  planned  In  connection  with  a  new  Rhine 
River  bridge;  and  discussion  has  dealt  with 
replacing  a  suburban  bus  route  with  rail 
semce.  Together,  the  various  programs  and 
undertakings  initiated  by  Bonn  demonstrate 
that  rapid  tramway  technology  has  practical 
application  for  urban  areas  other  than  the 
largest  metropolitan  centers. 

POTENTIAL  APPLICATION  IN  AMERICA 

Undoubtedly  the  European  milieu  In  which 
the  rapid  tramway  has  developed  differs  on 
many  counts  from  that  of  the  United  States. 
Among  other  conditions,  urban  population 
densities  are  higher  and  private  car  owner- 
ship lower.  These  factors  do  not.  however, 
negate  the  soundness  of  the  rapid  tramway 
concept  and,  in  fact,  encourage  a  thorough, 
practical  appraisal  of  Its  applicability.  Highei- 
motor  vehicle  populations  make  grade-sepa- 
rated transit  systems  all  the  more  compelling, 
while  the  increasing  dispersion  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  militates  against  high-capacity, 
high-cost  rapid  transit. 

What  kinds  of  urban  traffic  corridors  are 
suitable  iot  rapid  tramway  application  In 
the  United  States?  WhUe  it  lies  across  our 
border,  Toronto,  Canada,  offers  a  valid  ex- 
ample for  larger  population  centers.  The 
Toronto  Transportation  Commission,  an 
unquestioned  leader  In  accomplishing  im- 
provements In  all  modes  of  public  trans- 
portation— Including  conventional  rapid 
transit — plans  to  construct  an  eight-mile 
rapid  tramway  as  a  northeastward  extension 
of  the  recently  opened  Bloor-Danforth  sub- 
way. The  Une  will  run  through  medium- 
density  residential  areas  and  terminate  at 
a  future  housing  development  for  40,000 
residents.  Commission  planners  observe  that 
the  tramway  bridges  a  service  gap  between 
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low-capaciiy  buses  and  subways  which  do 
not  become  economical  until  patronage 
reaches  20.000  per  hour.  It  is  expected  that 
ilie  line  will  attract  peak  loads  of  10,ooo 
to  15.000  passengers  per  hour.  If  successful 
the  line  will  be  e.xiended  in  a  35-mile  clr- 
cumteremial  lot;p  around  the  northern  and 
wesieru  portions  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
For  smuUer  cities  the  Regional  Transpor- 
lailou  Plan  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  pertinent.  It 
propose:,  a  nine-mile  "rapid  transit"  line  in 
a  corridor  linking  the  two  fastest  growing 
suburban  quadrants  (northwest  and  south- 
east) with  the  CBD.  "While  a  conventional, 
high-platform  subway  or  elevated  facility  is 
described  as  undesirable  for  the  foreseeable 
future  because  of  its  high  capital  cost,  the 
study  looks  with  favor  on  a  lightweight, 
semigrade  separated  system  to  serve  as  the 
"backbone"'  of  public  transportation  for  this 
metropolitan  area  of  approximately  750,000 
population. 

CONCLUSION 

The  need  for  more  efficient  and  attractive 
urban  transportation  In  America  has  never 
been  greater,  yet  current  trends  suggest, 
that  the  possibility  of  widespread  improve- 
ment is  remote.  Sociological  forces  are  im- 
peding massive  highway  programs  as  well  as 
the  broad  development  of  costly  rail  rapid 
transit  systems.  On  the  other  hand.  In  spite 
of  strenuous  research  effort  the  practical 
success  of  more  technically  advanced  con- 
cepts remains  elusive.  "Without  doubt  this 
nation  Is  capable  of  establishing  new  trans- 
portation media  which  will  markedly  Im- 
prove urban  life,  but  the  necessity  to  arrest 
a  rapid  and  already  profound  deterioration 
Is  immediate. 

Recent  developments  beyond  our  national 
boundaries  suggest  that  the  situation  Is  not 
hopeless.  Numerous  European  cities  of  vary- 
ing size  are  meeting  problems  analogous  to 
those  in  the  United  States  with  an  evolu- 
tionary technology  known  as  the  rapid  tram- 
way. This  concept  displays  the  following 
characteristics  which  are  essential  to  an  anti- 
dote for  our  urban  transportation  malaise: 

1.  An  independent  physical  plant  of  mini- 
mal unit  cost  and  a  capability  for  staged  de- 
velopment which  establish  the  plausibility 
of  community  acceptance. 

2.  Segregated  rights-of-way  In  areas  of  po- 
tential traffic  conflict  and  congestion  to 
ensure  speed,  safety,  and  reliability. 

3.  Vehicles  which  are  totally  pollution-free 
today. 

4.  Versatility  in  operation  and  physical 
plant  configuration  making  possible  Its  ex- 
ploitation as  a  fully  integrated  system  tot 
performing  the  roles  of  collection,  line  haul 
and  distribution. 

5.  Engineering  and  design  which  are  not 
locked  into  a  given  technology. 

Together  these  factors  offer  a  promise  of 
early  improvement  and  a  footing  for  more 
distant  technological  achievement. 


City 


Populatioa 

served    Current  status  > 


Underground  Mr8S> 


New  extensions  of  surface 
lines  > 


Future  role  of  metropolitan  railways  (heavy 
rapid  transit) 


Amsterdam. 

Antwerp 

Basie 

Belgrade.. - 
Bern...  . 
Bielefeld... 
Boehum 


Bonn 

Bremen.. 
Brussels. 


Charleroi. 
Cologne.. 


854,000    In  operation Plans  not  finalized...- Plans  not  finalized .  Plans  not  finalizad. 

700  000  do  Under  constnictian Long-range  possiWIIfy Conversion  to  Metro  is  only  long-range  goal. 

345,000  do  .  ..do    Planned.. Rapid  tramway  only. 

850  000  do  do  Long-range  plans  uncertain. 

210.000  .      .do.  In'operation Planned Rapid  tramway  only. 

170,000    Under  construction Under  constnietion _     Do. ,   „  ,.     „„      ,.,  ^   „.,i 

1,117,000    tnoperaUon  Planned  Under eonttrucUon Planned   Integration   with   Ruhr  Valley  hlgh-$p««o 

Planned network. 

300,000 do Under     construction do Rapid  tramway  only. 

PlamMd 

596,000  do do Planned .  Lon^range  conversion  plans. 

1090,000  do  Inoperatlon  None Conversion  of  urban  lines  but  preservation  ot  rapio 

tramway  suburban  feeders. 

Under  construction 

Planned „    ,^  ^ 

161,000    Planned do None Rapid  tramway  only. 

1,400,000    Inoperatlon Inoperatlon Planned Do. 

Under  construction 

Planned 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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City 


Dortmund. 


Population 

served    Current  status' 


774,00       Inoperatlon — continued 


Dulsburg. 
Essen  . .  - 


4%,  000 
729  000 


Fnnkturt X.m.m 


..do. 
-do. 


.do. 


Underground  lines  i 


Planned — Continued 

do 

In  operation 

Under  con  St  ruction 

Planned... 

In  operation 

Under  construction 


New  extensions  of  surface 
lines: 


Future  role  of  metropolitan  raihnrays  (heavy 
rapid  transit) 


Planned  Planned   integration  with  Ruhr  Valley  high-speed 

network. 

do  Do. 

Do. 


'None".'.'."".-"."!"-!!"-'-"-  --'-  Hybrid  Metr>Tramway  plus  rapid  tramway. 


Geneva 

Gkaat 

Sethenburg. 


299.000    Planned 

246,000 do 

422,000    In  operation - 


'"'""So'' :';".:::::;:  Rapid  tramway  only, 

So  :::::::::::::::::"""■:-:"--•-- °° 

Under  construction 


None. 


Do. 


The  Hague- 
Hanover.... 


685,000 
743,000 


.do. 
.do. 


Planned. 

do. 

None... 


Do. 
Do. 


Kosiee 

Lalpiig.-- 

Leningrad 

L^wlgshafen 


102,000  do 

850,000 do 

3,300,000    Planned 

173,000  Inoperatlon. 


Minnheim — 

Milan 

Oslo 

tome 

Rotterdam — 
Stirttgart 


330 
1.583  .. 

483  -. 
2,500  .. 

897  .. 

870  . 


Vienoa. 


1.780 


...do  . 
...do.. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


.do. 


do -- 

Under  construction 

Planned 

None 

Planned 

I!?Spirition::::;::::::::;:::::::::::":::::-:----'-----R'pwir«'"wayoniy. 

Planned - •  -  — „„ 

None  -   Planned - „     "°-.     .    „. 

Favored'but  no  specific  plans do    Conversion  to  Metro, 

In  operation 

Planned - Planned 

None Under  construction 

I  n  operation — do 

Under  construction - 

Planned - 

.  In  operation 

Under  construction 

Planned 


Do. 
Do, 

Both  systems  will  be  employed. 


Long-range  conversion  plans. 
Both  systems  will  be  employed 

Do. 
Rapid  tramway  only. 

Long-range  conversion  plans. 


1  This  refers  to  segments  of  each  transmit  system. 

!  All  stages  are  Indicated. 

SOURCES:  Modern  Tramway,  Ian  Allan,  Ltd.,  Shepperlpn  Middlesex  E"8'«"d-J°J^  ^6  0963) 
.(^  29  32  (1966-69).  Reynaert  P  .  A  Consideration  of  Underground  Urban  Transport  Systeins 
Metropolitan  Railway,  Underground  Tramway  or  Motorbus  Tunnels?,  a  paper  presented  to  the  37th 


international  Concress  of  the  International  Union  of  Public  T  ansport.  Barcelona    967  Statistics 
of  Urban  Public  Transport,  The  International  Union  of  Public  Transport,  B  ""fli.  B'lguim^ 
fidition  1968  Tchebotarev  E  V   Study  of  New  Systems  of  Public  Transport:  Air  Cushion  Vehicles, 
Sor  ^ekI%norahrRopew,y^ 

of  The  International  Union  of  Public  Transport,  London.  1969.  Van  Der  Gragt,  F.,  Europe  s  Greatest 
Tramway  Netvirark,  Leiden,  Netherlands,  E.  J.  Brill,  1968. 


RETIREMENT  OF  NORMAN  E.  ROW- 
LEY FROM  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  an 
Oklahoman  who  has  gained  a  wide  rep- 
utation as  one  of  our  State's  most  ex- 
perienced and  better  known  conserva- 
tionists retired  tliis  month  after  36  years 
of  service  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  tributes 
that  have  been  expressed  in  behalf  of 
Norman  E.  Rowley,  whose  contributions 
as  an  educator  and  a  dedicated  pro- 
moter of  wise  soil  and  land  use  practices 
have  earned  him  widespread  respect  and 
admiration. 

Both  his  immediate  superior,  State 
Conservationist  William  L.  Vaught,  and 
State  ASCS  Director  Harold  Hunter  have 
spoken  highly  of  the  work  Mr.  Rowley 
has  done. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  published  re- 
cently by  the  Stillwater  News-Press  tells 
the  story  of  Mr.  Rowley's  career.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  recognition  of 
the  accomplishments  of  this  outstanding 
public  servant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoaMAV  RowLXT  Dux  RmaEMZNT 
Norman  E.  Rowley,  one  of  Oklahoma's  moat 
expenenoed  and  well  known  oonserratlonlsts, 
win  retire  from  USDA's  SoU  CJonaervatlon 
Service  on  Marcb  12,  aeoordlng  to  State  Oon- 
serratlonlat  William  Tm  Taught. 

Vaue^t  stated  in  making  tbe  announce- 
ment that  Rowley's  leadanhlp,  imagination 
and  his  unusnal  abllltlee  In  dealing  with 
people  had  won  him  the  reepect  of  oonser- 
vatlonlsts  and  others  throughout  Oklahoma 
and  the  entire  nation. 

Rowley  Is  state  resource  oonBervatlonlst  on 
the  State  SOS  staff  In  StUlwatar,  a  position 
he  has  held  since  19M. 


A  Roger  Mllla  County  native,  the  cozuwrva- 
tlonlst  received  his  B.S.  degree  In  agricultural 
education  tibta.  Oklahoma  fittate  Unlveralty  in 
1930.  Pollowtog  graduation,  he  taught  voca- 
tional agrlc\ilture  at  Rush  Springs  and  Tut- 
tle  for  five  years. 

Rowley  launched  hla  38-year-long  oareer 
with  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  at  Broken 
Arrow.  He  has  serred  as  a  soil  conservationist, 
regional  training  officer,  tacbnldan  In  land 
utilization  projects,  administrator  for  26  soil 
erosion  Civilian  Oonaervatlon  Corps  Oampe, 
assistant  state  coordinator,  and  assistant 
state  conservationist.  In  addition  to  Broken 
Arrow  and  Stillwater,  Rowley  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Sallna,  Kansas;  Port  Worth,  Texas; 
and  Hugo  and  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

In  his  present  position  as  state  resource 
oonservatkmlst,  he  has  staff  leadership  for 
conservation  planning,  plant  science  and  bio- 
logical science  technology,  research  needs, 
recreational  developments,  and  liaison  re- 
sponsibility with  the  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program  section  of  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation and  stabilization  serviee. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America 
named  Rowley  a  fellow  of  the  organization 
at  Its  a5th  itt'W"*-!  meeting  In  the  summer 
of  1970.  An  80BA  member  for  34  years,  he  was 
president  of  the  StUlwater  chapter  In  1988 
and  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Council  of 
SCSA  Chapters  In  1967. 

He  is  a  member  of  Lions  International, 
Oklahoma  State  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  Alpha  Gamma  Rho  social  fra- 
ternity. 

The  Rowley^  have  two  daughters — Mrs.  U. 
B.  (Joyce)  Woolaey,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  (Diane)  Featherly,  Oklahoma 
Cltv. 


GOVERNOR  OGILVIE'S  MESSAGE 
ON  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  special  mes- 
sage on  conservatian  delivered  to  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  of  Gov.  Rich- 
ard Ogilvle.  Governor  Ogllvie  has 
launched  a  broad  program  for  develop- 


ment of  parks  and  recreation  areas  In 
the  State.  His  message  very  appropri- 
ately points  out  that  niinolfi  has  5.6  per- 
cent of  the  country's  total  population, 
but  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  outdoor  recreation  lands.  Illinois 
has  devoted  only  1.58  percent  of  its  total 
land  area  to  recreation  purposes. 

Through  the  Governor's  program,  how- 
ever, the  current  budget  request  will  al- 
locate $20  million  to  park  land  acquisi- 
tion. Seven  new  State  parks  have  been 
opened  and  six  more  are  named  for  de- 
velopment. To  insure  that  valuable  river 
valleys  are  preserved,  proposed  State 
legislation  calls  for  a  Scenic  and  Recre- 
ational Preserves  Act  to  designate  cer- 
tain areas  for  protection  against  devel- 
opment that  would  damage  their  present 
qualities.  The  Governor  has  also  called 
for  new  legislation  to  ban  strip  mining 
where  reclamatlMi  is  not  possible  and  to 
toughen  reclamation  standards. 

These  State  efforts  are  vitally  Impor- 
tant. They  will  not  be  enoo^  however. 
In  my  opinion,  we  must  establish  Na- 
tional Park  Service  areas  within  Illinois. 
Once  these  sites  are  authorized  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  to  see  that  they  are  ap- 
propriately funded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gover- 
nor Ogllvie's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcowx 
as  follows: 
Special  Mkss&ok  on  Consehvation,  Ricbabo 

B.  Ooilvb,  Qovirnob  of  Illinois,  to  the 

77th  General  Absemblt,  F^idat,  Pebrtj- 

ART  2«,  1971 

Nick  slipped  off  his  pack  and  lay  down 
In  the  shade.  He  lay  on  his  back  and  looked 
up  Into  the  pine  trees  His  neck  and  back 
and   the   smsdl    of   his   back   rested   as   he 
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stretched.  The  earth  felt  gcxxl  against  his 
back.  He  looked  up  at  the  sky,  through  the 
branches,  and  then  shut  his  eyes.  He  opened 
them  and  looked  up  again.  There  was  a  wind 
high  up  in  the  branches.  He  shut  his  eyes 
again  and  went  to  sleep. — Himingwat.  Big 
Two-Hearted  River 

Nick  Adams  knew  the  feel  of  an  outdoor 
moment.  For  him  It  was  easy.  He  put  on  his 
pack  and  he  walked  and  he  was  there. 

For  us.  It  Is  increasingly  difficult.  Our 
open  spaces  are  too  few  and  too  far  away. 
Their  value  Is  too  often  forgotten — even  as 
we  automate  and  computerize,  adding  hours 
of  leisure  to  each  week. 

Two  years  ago,  I  pledged  to  protect  our 
open  spaces  and  to  provide  land  for  our 
leisure.  Much  has  been  accomplished.  We  are 
no  longer  quitclaiming  our  open  spaces  by 
inaction  and  neglect  But  much  remains  to 
be  done. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  urgency  and  some 
pride  that  I  present  to  the  General  Assembly 
this  message  on  the  Administration's  con- 
servation program. 

Only  the  state  can  provide  the  parks  and 
open  spaces  our  people  need  as  we  become 
increasingly  urbanized.  The  counties  and 
the  cities  are  limited  by  geography.  The  fed- 
eral government  is  limited  to  sites  of  na- 
tional or  historic  interest 

For  too  long  in  Illinois,  however,  the 
state's  critical  role  was  neglected.  The  state 
failed  to  Xeep  pace  with  the  Lncrea-sing  ne«d« 
and  It  failed  to  maintain  exHtlng  parks.  Al- 
most at  random,  roads  were  built,  rivers  were 
dammed  and  streams  were  channelized  The 
public  interest  In  open  space  was  not  pro- 
tected. 

Even  II  a  governor  had  the  fiscal  means 
ao*  wam«d  to  do  somet^ng  for  the  state's 
park  system,  the  only  Information  be  had 
was  occaBlonal  and  limited.  He  had  no  pro- 
fesefotml  aa^ssfaetrt  of  the  neetls  and  the  re- 
soure**  neoesBary  t«  me^tlieee  needs.  Parka 
w«OB  aaquimi  by  pblttlcai  iMctdtot.'not  by 
proteBBlonal  plma.  .       .,  ■     ■ 

A»  a  rosuU.  lUlnole  parks  deterlopated  both 
In  quantityr*^  la  qjiallty.  While  the  popu- 
latlan.,grew  And  became  more  urbanized,  the 
parks,gr6w  smaller  and  mofe^niral.  For  ten 
yedrt,  the  parks  acquinfl  by.  nimols  were 
small  p«rc<as  that  wotdrf  have  made  nice 
county  parte.  Lalraa  w«r»  bnllt.  and  a  few 

1^^'''"'^"*°^  ^"""  ***•  ^  *****  cioeer  to 
h««»e.  omyoae  m«(Jqr  awpHBltlon  w  oom- 
ptafced,  ajod  that  was  a.etnp-oyne  in  aouth- 
ern  lUtoote.that  .wlU  be  dlflloiUt  to  develop 
Into  a  ueabl©  .fl^irk. 

Meairtrtiiie,  near  the  ferowing  population 
centers,  avAilafble  open  a^JiK^e  was  blotted  otrt 
by  <x>iKrete  and  lookBllk*- homee  What  few 
P«i1tt.'were  available  were  neglaeted. 

4r£JtM9r  atBTvad.Rook  State  Park,  one  of 
tu^  tfm>.  s^te,  parka  wltfeln  iqq  mUee  of  the 
state's  most  poixujpus  area,,  aiul  failea  Into 
rulij.  B^)ad»,  trajis,  aod  campeltea  «w« 
orumbnng,  The  legendary  rock— which  com- 
mands the  tllltlots  River  and  the  meadow 
wttere  9tin-  Miwquette  (*«febrated  the  first 
Ma«  in.  nuabfl*— had  become  almoet  tnac- 
cetBlUa. 

C^W  state,  (noe  qi  tb*  nation's  leaders  m 
virtually  every  signifloaat  social  azKi  eco- 
nov^c  Index,  ranked,  dead  last  in  the  num- 
ber of  park  acres  per  cai>lta.  Although  we 
had  abQut  5.8  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, w*^  had  only  bne-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  natton'a  otjtd»«>  reoreatten  lands 
While  the  nation  as  a  whole  devoted  12,2  per 
cent  of  Its  land -to  owreatltm.  nunols  dedi- 
cated only  i.iWf  per.  c^t. 

-Mso  contnbutlng'to  the  need  for  Immedi- 
ate action  were  the  backward  geography  of 
the  existing  parks  and  the  r&pldly  Increas- 
ing cost  of  vacant  land.  What  few  parks  we 
did  have  were  unreachable  Six  ralUlon  Cook 
County  residents  had  their  choice  of  thj«e 
parka — ^nilnoU  Beach,  Chain  bXakes,  and 
McHenrj-  Dam,  with  3,435  acres — while  121,- 
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000   residents   of   six   rural    oo\mtl«a   could 
choose  from  five  parks  with  3.763  acres. 

The  ntmiber  of  city  and  suburban  residents 
was  growing.  Across  the  state,  nearly  96  per 
cent  of  our  population  growth  was  being 
registered  In  our  urban  areas,  and  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  our  people  lived  In  these  areas. 
More  of  their  time  was  devoted  to  leisure  and 
recreation.  When  compared  with  national 
averages,  Illinois'  urban  residents  were 
younger,  had  greater  disposable  Income,  and 
worked  In  occupations  which  permitted  more 
leisure. 

While  the  leisure  hours  grew,  the  cost  of  a 
place  to  enjoy  them  was  soaring.  Any  open 
space  is  a  prize  to  be  protected.  But  In  our 
urban  areas,  the  protection  becomes  more 
difficult.  Increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
seven  per  cent,  the  value  of  land  now  dou- 
bles every  ten  years.  In  most  areas,  the  pace 
Is  even  quicker.  Farmland  on  the  urban 
fringe  can  be  expected  to  increase  in  value 
by  10  to  15  per  cent  each  year,  pushing  up  the 
cost  of  park  acquisition  100  pw  cent  In  only 
seven  years. 

Faced  with  these  facts,  our  Job  was  clear 
We  undertook  the  most  aggressive  park  land 
acquisition  program  In  the  nation.  We  multi- 
plied our  efforts  to  develop  and  maintain  our 
parks.  And  we  professionalized  the  manage- 
ment of  Illinois'  natural  resources. 

LAND    ACQUISmON 

In  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  my  admin- 
istration, we  spent  *14.a  million  for  park 
acquisition.  In  the  current  year  we  will  spend 
$18.1  million  for  parks.  In  the  next  budget, 
we  will  present  another  request  for  more  than 
$20  million  to  continue  our  acquisition  pro- 
gram. 

These  investments  In  the  environment  con- 
stftute  the  most  aggressive  land  acquisition 
program  e*%r  tmdertaken  in  minols,  or  in  any 
other  state.  As  of  today,  we  have  added  41,456 
acres  to  the  state's  park  system,  an  increase 
of  more  than  85  per  cent.  In  two  years  The 
$20  million  In  the  1972  budget  will  sMow  ac- 
quteltlon  of  anothw  17,000  acres. 

Through  this  program  we  are  bringing 
parks  cioeer  to  the  people.  We  are  expanding 
recreational  opportunities,  and  protecting 
important  eccdogleal  phenomena. 

Until  we  began,  the  areas  with  the  highest 
p<H»ulatlon  had  the  fewest  parks.  A  four- 
sidied  area  stretching  from  Chicago  to  Dan- 
vlUe  to  Sprtngfleld  to  Rockford  had  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  population,  but  less 
than  22  per  cent  of  the  park  acreage.  Of  the 
4 J, 000  acres  we  have  acquired,  more  tbaa  half 
are  wtthln  a  two-hour  drl\-«  of  metropolitan 
Chicago. 

To  relieve  the  congestion  that  was  destroy- 
ing Starved  Rock  State  Park,  we  purchased 
a.aoo  nearby  acres  along  the  nilnols  Hlver. 
This  additional  acreage  provides  a  total  of 
8  000  acres  for  camping,  hiking  and  boating 
The  acquisition  will  further  protect  the 
scento  beauty  of  the  nilnoU  River. 

Lake  OePue  in  Bureau  County  wUl  provide 
excallant  boating,  hunting  and  fishing  Imme- 
dlattfly  adjacent  to  Interstate  80  and  close  to 
several  popiUatlon  centers. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Silver  Springs  State 
Park,  a  134t-acre  tract  In  Kendall  County, 
will  also  add  to  the  open  space  In  Northern 
minols.  The  existing  faculties  In  this  beau- 
tiful area  along  the  lower  Pox  allowed  us  to 
oiwn  the  park. 'for  daytime  use  Mid  natoie 
study  without  extensive  development.  This 
park  has  already  beooane  an  environmental 
classroom  for  schoolchildren. 

We  are  nearly  douWlng  the  state-owned 
shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan,  addlM  2  7  more 
mllee  dt  -preeiou^'iakeTpoBt  at  IJllnots  iSaeh 
State  Park,  the  state's  miMt  haavily  used 
park.  We  i\ow  have  six  miles  of  beach  and 
dunes  along  the  lakeshore  there.  Another 
248  acres  will  be  added  to  nilnols  Beach 
when  the  NaUonal  Ouard  vacates  Camp 
Logan. 
Ast  Chain  CLakes  State  Park,  we  are  add- 


ing 2,000  acres  to  the  existing  park  and  con- 
servation area.  Increasing  the  total  avaUable 
land  up  to  6,700  acres,  including  the  state'* 
largest  camping  facility.  These  new  acres  will 
add  new  fishing  ponds  and  will  protect 
against  overcrowding  this  popular  park. 

We  have  also  protected  Important  ecologi- 
cal phenomena  from  the  bulldozer.  In  1869 
the  only  virgin  prairie  left  In  the  Midwest 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  an  Industrlsl 
park.  Now  it  Is  a  state  park.  The  aoqulslUon 
of  Goose  Lake  Prairie  will  give  succeeding 
generations  a  look  at  the  grassy  swales  that 
once  prevailed  in  many  areas.  In  the  oomlng 
months,  we  will  be  acquiring  additional  land 
around  the  prairie  to  accommodate  the  many 
visitors  expected  at  this  remarkable  site. 

In  the  Castle  Rock  area,  picturesque  for- 
matlons  on  the  upper  Rock  River  were  sim- 
ilarly endangered.  These  also  were  acquired. 
Although  immediate  development  is  not 
necessary,  inaction  would  have  made  sub- 
sequent development  Impossible. 

Near  McHenry,  we  are  acquiring  Lake  De- 
fluiice.  an  unspoiled  90-acre  glacial  lake  con- 
tainlng  a  rare  leatherleaf  bog  and  several 
natural  marshes  which  provide  excellent 
wildlife  habitat  and  spawning  ground  for 
northern  pike.  We  also  acquired  enough  land 
around  the  Volo  Bog  to  protect  the  sute'g 
only  mature  tamarack  forest,  as  well  as  the 
unique  Wilson  and  Brandenburg  bogs. 

With  the  help  of  the  special  concern  of 
this  Assembly  and  the  federal  government 
most  of  the  Edgewater  site  in  Chicago  was 
saved  from  the  developers.  This  is  the  most 
significant  state  contribution  in  history  to 
open  space  In  the  city  Itself. 

Other  acquisitions  have  made  small  exist- 
ing parcels  into  viable  parks  or  added  to 
mu'  uaventory  for  future  development.  In 
McLean  County  we  added  843  acres  to  a 
county  conservation  area  to  allow  develop- 
ment as  a  modern,  multi-purpose  sUte  park. 

In  Calhovm  County,  we  acquired  1,231 
acres  of  frontage  on  the  Mississippi  .Wver. 
The  recent  acquisition  of  additional  property 
at  nearby  Pere  Marquette  State  Park  makes 
Immediate  development  of  this  new  land 
unnecessary,  but  it  is  an  excellent  Invest- 
nieut  111  the  future,  near  the  growing  popii- 
Uiilon  of  the  Metro  Bast  area.  After  years  of 
public  demand,  Horseshoe  Lake  Ui  tlie  heart 
of  the  Madison-St.  Clair  population  center 
Is  finally  being  acquired  and  developed. 

in  Southern  Illinois,  we  are  making  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  realize  the  potential  of  th« 
great  reservoirs  of  Carlyle,  Bend  Lake  and 
ShelbyvlUe.  Development  of  parks  and  re- 
creation facilities  along  their  shores  wUl  pro- 
vide access  which  multiples  the  opportunity 
to  explore  and  enjoy  these  great,  unfolding 
lakes. 

These  examples  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
investments  we  are  making  to  expand  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  the  people  of  nil- 
nols. We  have  added  more  park  land  in  the 
last  two  years  than  the  stale  acquired  in  the 
previous  12  years.  At  a  time  when  our  peo- 
ple see  their  great  natural  environment  de- 
teriorating around  them,  there  is  no  more 
far-sighted  in'.estment  we  can  make. 

DEVELOPMENT    AND    PLANNING 

Already  we  have  opened  seven  new  state 
parks.  Next  month,  we  will  request  an  appro- 
priation that  will  allow  us  to  open  six  more 

At  the  sam*  tWne,  we  have  been'-erpaadlng 
and  rebuilding  the  faoUlUes  at  existing  park; 
Long  neglect  made  immediate  ,act  ion  eseen- 
tlal  to  iM>eeerve  and  restore  our  exlrtlnR 
properties. 

In  undertaking  tha»  projects  we  have  em- 
ployed planning  that  vlU  produce  maximum 
beneflti  to  the  people  of  nilnols.  Development 
alternatives  are  now  evaluated  by  a  planning 
.staff  trained  to  obtain  a  maximum  recreation 
return  oo  the  Investment  In  land. 

Traditionally,  the  plans  developed  by  the 
state  have  too  often  been  based  oo  the  needs 
of  the  people  mmnaging  the  parks  rather  than 
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on  the  needs  of  those  tising  the  parka.  We 
will  not  permit  that  to  happen  any  more  in 
Illinois.  I  have  ordered  the  planning  staff  In 
the  Department  of  Conservation  to  anticipate 
public  recreation  needs  and  to  pl;in  our  de- 
velopment program  to  meet  them. 

The  University  6f  Illinois  Is  now  develop- 
ing for  the  department  a  comprehensive. 
long-range  plan  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  state  parks.  Detailed  data  on  park 
use,  land  prices  and  population  density  are 
being  gathered  and  analyzed.  From  this  base 
we  will  be  able  to  make  the  decisions  that 
will  protect  our  open  spaces  for  generations 
to  come. 

The  most  Immediate  needs  are  already 
being  met.  At  Starved  Rock,  for  example,  the 
loads,  trails,  picnic  areas  and  camping  facili- 
ties will  be  rebuilt  by  the  time  the  summer 
season  opens. 

In  other  parks,  more  than  2,800  new  harcl- 
jurfsce  camping  pads  have  been  Installed  to 
meet  the  Increasing  demands  cf  campers 
New  roads  have  been  built  at  18  state  park.s 
and  coiwervatlon  areas.  Sewage  treatment 
plants  have  been  completed  at  two  major 
parks,  and  another  five  are  under  design. 
Modem  toilet  facilities  are  under  construc- 
tion m  18  parks. 

More  far-reaching  developments  are  also 
proceeding.  A  new  dam  was  recently  com- 
pleted at  Morrlson-Rockwood  State  Park  to 
provide  another  fishing  lake,  and  another 
dam  iB  under  construction  at  Sam  Parr  State 
Park. 

Early  development  at  the  massive  Oarlyle 
Besenolr  is  already  under  way.  including 
camping,  boating  and  picnic  facilities.  Simi- 
lar development  will  begin  this  spring  at  two 
other  reservoir  sites — ShelbyvlUe  and  Rend 
Lake.  We  have  also  added  more  than  4,000 
acres  of  wildlife  habitat  In  the  waterfall  areas 
below  various  dams. 

In  the  oomlng  year,  new  facilities  will  be 
installed  at  seven  new  parks,  including  a 
new  dam  and  lake  in  DeKalb  County,  an  In- 
terpretive education  building  at  Goose  Lake 
Prairie,  and  new  campgrounds  and  picnic 
facilities  at  Silver  Springs.  At  ten  existing 
parks,  we  will  repair  roads  that  were  built  in 
the  ISSOs  and  which  are  so  Impassable  during 
spring  thaws  that  the  parks  must  be  closed. 
Campground  Improvements  will  be  Installed 
at  six  parks.  Development  will  continue  at 
the  three  large  federal  reservoirs.  Including 
boating  and  campground  facilities. 

PROFBSSIONAI,    STATVIWO 

Additional  acres  and  vig^irous  plans  are 
not  enough.  To  complete  the  Job  of  protecting 
awe  open  spaces,  we  also  need  a  dedicated, 
professional  staff,  m  two  years,  we  have  es- 
tablished new  posttioiLs  and  new  standards 
Which  will  guarantee  protection  for  our 
natural  resources. 

Our  superintendent  of  parks  Is  a  profes- 
sional park  administrator.  He  has  hired  11 
district  managers,  all  with  bachelor  of  sdenoe 
degrees  In  forestry,  landscape  architecture  or 
an  allied  field.  All  have  at  least  three  years 
experience  in  park  management.  New  stand- 
ards have  also  been  established  for  park 
rangers,  the  men  In  charge  of  each  park's 
operations. 

Our  planning  staff  Is  equally  qualified.  Its 
dedication  Is  to  the  future  and  its  talent  will 
allow  ns  to  obtain  maximum  benefit  for  otir 
land  acquisition  dollar. 

LXaXSUITION 

Prom  tbls  Assembly  we  will  request  enact- 
ment of  the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  program.  In  addition,  I  propose  the 
following  logUlaittim  to  oomptemsttt  the 
state's  acquisition  efforts. 

1.  PrMmfvailoH  of  scenic  md  reortaUemat 
areas 

W«  caimot  pieeeiie  all  of  oar  important 
open  areas  by  a  atate  aoquliltlan  program. 
The  Job  Is  too  big;  there  are  not  enotigh 
funds  to  do  It  all  at  once. 

But  we  can  act  now  to  prevent  exploita- 


tion ot  remaining  scenic  and  recreational 
areas  of  nilnols.  I  propoae  that  we  start  this 
year  by  enacting  a  Soenlc  and  Becteatlaiial 
Preserves  Act,  In  which  this  Assembly  desig- 
nates certain  scenic  and  recreational  river 
valleys  and  prohibits  further  development 
damaging  their  present  qualities.  Other 
states  have  dome  this  Buccessfully,  and  re- 
cent court  deetatons  have  upheld  this  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations. 

The  designation  of  extensive  areas  for  pres- 
ervation requires  the  sort  of  policy  determi- 
nation that  should  be  made  by  this  Legis- 
lature, as  contemplated  by  the  law  I  prc^>06e. 
The  act  wUl  also  vest  the  Department  of 
Conservation  with  authority  to  administer 
the  restriotloDs  on  development,  under  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Legislature. 

On  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, I  recommend  that  we  begin  with 
the  stlU-scenlc  reaches  of  the  Pox.  Embarass, 
Apple,  Rock.  Kankakee,  Ifacklnaw,  Ltisk  and 
Spoon  rivers.  I  also  recommend  that  the  his- 
toric Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  be  pre- 
served as  a  unique  resource  for  hiking,  boat- 
ing and  bicycling. 

2.  Authority  to  take  scenic  easemenU 
Preservation  of  scenic  and  historical  quall- 
tiea  and  prohibition  of  the  development  of 
op>en  lands  can  be  acoomplished  In  many 
cases  by  taking  easements  which  control  lees 
than  full,  fee-simple  ownerahip  of  the  land. 
The  extent  of  the  state's  authority  to 
acquire  such  easements  Is  presently  unclear. 
This  authority  should  be  clarified  and  ex- 
panded, and  the  DeiMirtment  of  Conserva- 
tion should  be  given  power  to  take  ease* 
ments  by  condemnation,  just  as  It  has  power 
of  condemnation  to  take  fee  ownership. 
3.  Stronger  strip  mine  reclamation 
The  state's  and  the  public's  concern  with 
strip  mining  is  natural  and  compelling.  We 
are  Increasingly  aware  of  the  extenalve 
acreage  in  Illinois  that  is  scarred  with  vn- 
natural  ridges  and  denuded  slopes — a  bleak 
and  barren  land.  Trees  cut.  Shrubs  and  grass 
stripped.  Topsoil  scraped  away.  Flooding  ag- 
gravated by  the  run-off.  Mine  acids  which 
sour  streams  and  ground  waters. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  this  unsightly  land- 
scape was  exploited  and  despoiled  before 
nimols  enacted  legislation  to  require  recla- 
mation. But  in  our  determination  to  improve 
the  eiaviromnent  and  to  insist  on  better  care 
and  use  of  the  land,  we  must  reexamine  and 
Improve  our  program  of  regulation  to  secure 
maximum  practical  enhancement  of  re- 
claimed areas  for  agriculture,  forestry,  wild- 
life habitat  and  recreation. 

If  we  do  not  arrive  at  an  improved  program 
of  strip  mine  regulation  and  reclamation — 
practical  and  enforceable — then  we  would 
face  the  alternative  of  banning  surface  min- 
ing altogether — an  alternative  being  pressed 
seriously  in  other  states. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  strip  mine  re- 
forms. They  will  ensure  that  stripped  land  is 
returned  to  productive  use.  New  legislation 
would  eliminate  forever  creation  of  Incurable 
scars  on  our  land  by  providing  power  to  ban 
strip  mining  entirely  In  areas  where  satis- 
factory reclamation  is  impossible.  It  would 
also  toughen  land  reclamation  standards,  re- 
quiring restoration  of  natural  topography 
and.retrieval  of  original  value. 

We  can  all  share  a  meastire  of  pride  In 
what  w«  havs  accomplished  In  the  past  two 
years.  We  turned  from  neglect  to  action — 
action  that  someday  will  help  our  children 
feel  the  thrill  and  know  the  renewal  that 
Nick  Adams  found. 

When  we  take  Uie  Journey  to  nature,  each 
of  us,  with  Thoreau,  may  "stop  to  the  music 
which  he  hears,  however  measured  or  far 
away."  But  to  preserve  that  opportunity  for 
individual  self-renewal  through  nature,  we 
must  Joint  together  and  act  now. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  with  me  to  sustain  the 
momentum  we  have  started  and  to  achieve 
the  new  initiatives  which  I  propose. 


THE  GYPSY  MOTH 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  hardwood  forests  of  West 
Virginia  and  nearby  States  are  in  grave 
danger  from  Uie  gypsy  moth,  an  Insect 
that  strips  hardwood  trees  of  their  leaves. 
Mr.  President,  this  harmful  insect  was 
imported  into  Massachusetts  in  the 
1800's.  The  moth,  being  in  a  climate 
colder  thsm  its  native  home,  was  slow  to 
reproduce.  However,  the  insect  did  adapt 
to  the  northern  climate  and  soon  be- 
came a  villain  to  hardwood  forests.  By 
the  time  the  insect  had  oecome  economi- 
cally damaging,  lead  arsenate  was  in 
widespread  use  as  a  pesticide  and  was 
effective  in  controlling  the  moth.  But 
this  solution  was  to  be  short-lived.  Labor 
costs  increased  and  the  moth  began  to 
show  signs  of  immunity  to  the  pesticide. 
The  next  weapon  that  came  into  use 
was  DDT,  and  the  control  gocd  became 
one  of  eradicaUon.  DDT  proved  so  ef- 
fective that  the  insect  was  o-adlcated 
from  New  Jersey  in  the  mid-1950"s  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  moth  would  be 
driven  into  the  ocean. 

Then  came  the  public  controversy  over 
the  use  of  DDT  and  its  dangers  to  the 
environment.  When  the  aerial  spraying 
of  DDT  was  discontinued,  the  gypsy 
moth  again  proliferated. 

To  date,  no  truly  effective  and  safe  in- 
secticide has  been  found  to  combat  this 
insidious  threat  to  our  forests. 

As  the  moth  moves  southward,  it  more 
nearly  approaches  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  its  native  home.  The  increased 
activity  that  can  be  expected  of  the  in- 
sect in  a  warmer  climate  could  spell  dis- 
aster for  West  Virginia's  hardwood  for- 
ests. Many  of  our  trees  are  in  poor  vigor 
anyway,  due  to  drought  and  other  con- 
ditions; and  a  single  defoliation,  result- 
ing from  the  moth,  could  result  In  the 
death  of  the  hardwoods. 

Mr.  President,  the  research  and  con- 
trol dealing  vpith  this  problem  are  split 
between  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  These 
agencies  have  Jointly  developed  a  5-year 
research  program  that  should  provide 
the  solution  to  the  control  problem.  The 
proposed  program  could  be  Implemented 
for  $825,000  a  jrear  for  5  years.  Planning 
would  require  $425,000  for  the  first  year. 
Including  $275,000  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  $150,000  for  the  AR8.  The  sec- 
ond year,  an  additional  $400,000  would 
be  added  to  make  up  the  total  of  $825.- 
000.  This  would  be  needed  for  3  addi- 
tional years  and  would  be  split  on  the 
basis  of  $550,000  for  the  Forest  Service 
and  $275,000  for  the  ARS. 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  all  of 
us  who  are  greatly  concerned  about  this 
threat  to  our  hardwood  forests,  budget 
ofQclals  have  chosen  to  delete  any  re- 
quests In  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  fo- 
this  vital  research  program. 

We  cannot  sit  back  and  invite  a  dis- 
aster to  the  hardwood  forests  of  the  East- 
em  United  States.  Excellent  laboratory 
facilities  are  available  and  the  research- 
ers of  the  ARS  and  the  Forest  Service 
are  ready  to  embark  on  the  task  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  The  5-year  crash  research 
proposal  is  the  product  of  over  2  years  of 
preliminary  thinking  by  the  people  who 
would  ultimately  handle  the  project.  All 
are  confident  of  success. 
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I  plan  to  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to 
.see  that  proper  funding  for  thi.s  essential 
research  is  provided.  I  shall  be  alert  t-. 
the  need  for  appropriations  in  this  direc- 
tion when  the  pertinent  bills  are  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  amount  of  money  needed  for  this 
project  is  negligible  when  compared  with 
the  devastating  economic  losses  that  will 
be  incurred  if  the  gypsy  moth  is  allowed 
to  attack  our  precious  hardwood  forests. 

The  gypsy  moth  is  already  out  of  con- 
trol. The  hands  of  the  ARS  and  Forest 
Service  are  tied  until  the  funds  are  made 
available.  A  response  must  come  that  will 
enable  us  to  control  this  dangerous  pest. 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS  TESTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  my  longstanding  interest  in 
amateur  radio  operations  I  should  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  1971  Armed  Forces  Day 
communications  tests.  Each  year,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  third  Saturday  in  May. 
the  Department  of  Defense  sponsors  the 
observance  of  Armed  Forces  Day.  As  a 
part  of  this  observance  the  Departments 


of  the  Anny,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  annual- 
ly conduct  communication  tests  designed 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  close 
partnership  and  mutual  respect  enjoyed 
between  U.S.  amateur  radio  operators 
and  the  U.S.  military.  This  year's  pro- 
gram will  be  conducted  on  Saturday. 
May  15, 1971,  and  all  licensed  radio  ama- 
teurs are  encouraged  to  participate. 

The  radio  amateur's  contributions  to 
communication  training,  international 
good  will,  military  morale,  and  emergen- 
cy services  are  recognized  by  every  eche- 
lon of  the  military  services.  The  Armed 
Forces  Day  communication  tests  are  de- 
signed to  be  a  tangible  demonstration  of 
the  firm  and  longstanding  Department 
of  Defense  policy  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port amateur  radio  activity.  On  this  22d 
observance  of  Armed  Forces  Day,  all  ra- 
dio amateurs  are  invited  to  participate 
and  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  close 
partnership  and  mutual  respect  that  U.S. 
amateurs  and  U.S.  military  enjoy. 

Once  again  this  year,  several  military 
radio  stations  will  participate  in  commu- 
nication tests  which  include  military-to- 
amateur  crossband  operations  and  re- 
ceiving contests  for  both  continuotis 
wavp — CW— and  radioteletypewriter— 
RTTY— modes  of  operation. 


Special  QSL  cards  confirming  cross- 
band  communications  will  be  forwarded 
to  those  amateurs  who  establish  two-way 
contact  with  participating  military  sta- 
tions. Certificates  will  be  awarded  to 
those  who  aptly  demonstrate  their  op- 
erating ability  and  technical  skill  by  re- 
ceiving a  perfect  copy  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  originated  "CW"  and/or 
"RTTY"  message  transmitted  during 
the  receiving  contest  portion  of  the  com- 
munication tests.  Interception  by  short 
wave  listeners — SWL — will  not  qualify 
for  a  QSL  card  in  confirmation  of  cross- 
band  communications.  However,  anyone 
who  has  the  equipment  and  abilities  may 
copy  the  Secretary  of  Defense  messages 
and  receive  a  certificate. 

MILITARY-TO-AMATEtm    CROSSBAND    TEST 

Military  radio  stations  WAR,  NSS, 
NPG,  and  AIR  will  be  on  the  air  from  15/ 
1400  GMT  to  16  0245  GMT.  During  this 
test  of  crossband  operations,  the  mili- 
tary stations  will  transmit  on  spec- 
ified military  frequencies  while  ama- 
teur stations  will  transmit  in  the  indi- 
cated portions  of  the  amateur  bands. 
Contacts  will  consist  of  a  brief  exchange 
of  locations  and  signal  reports.  No  traf- 
fic handling  will  be  permitted. 


Slation 


WAR  (Army  Radio  Washington,  D.C.) 

NSS  (Naval  Communication  Washington.  DC.).. 


NPG  (Naval  Communication  Station    San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.)     . 


Military 

frequency 

Appropriate 

t<Hz  unless 

Emis- 

amateur 

ctherw'se  noted 

sion 

band  (MHz) 

4001.5 

CW 

3.5-    3.8 

6997.5 

CW 

7.0-    7.2 

14,  405 

CW 

14.0  -  14.2 

3385 

CW 

3.5-    3.65 

4012.  5 

RATI 

3.65-    3.8 

4040 

LSB 

3.8  -    4.0 

6970 

LSB 

7.2  -    7.25 

17301 

CW 

7.1  -    7.2 

7380 

RATI 

7.0-    7.2 

7385 

CW 

7.0-    7.1 

13,827.5 

RATI 

14.0  -  14.1 

14,385 

USB 

14.2  -  14.35 

14,400 

CW 

14.0  -  14.2 

"21,500 

CW 

21.0  -  21.25 

"27,900 

USB 

28. 5  -  29. 7 

'  49,  692 

AM 

50. 1  -  54. 0 

>  143,  820 

AM 

144.0  -146.0 

4001.5 

LSB 

3.  8-  4. 0 

4005 

CW 

3.  5-  3. 65 

4016.  5 

CW 

3.65-3.8 

Station 


Military 
frequency 
KHz  unless     Emis- 
otherwise  noted    sion 


Apiiropnale 

amateur 

band  (MHz) 


AIR  (Air  Force  Radio,  Washington,  O.C.) 


6971.5 

CW 

7  0-  7,1 

7301. 5 

LSB 

7.2-7.3 

7365 

CW 

7.1-  7.2 

7347.5 

RATT 

7.0-7.2 

13,922.5 
14,356 

RATI 

14.0-14.1 

LSB 

14.2    -14.275 

14.375 

CW 

14.1     -14.2 

14,389 

LSB 

14.275-14.35 

20,983 

CW 

21.0    -21.15 

21,475 

CW 

21.15  -21.25 

21.600 

LSB 

21.25  -21.45 

'143.700MHz 

AM 

144      -148 

M4g.410MH2 

FM 

144      -118 

4025 

LSB 

3.8    ^.0 

7305 

LSB 

7.2    -7.3 

7315 

CW 

7.0    -7.2 

13.995 

CW 

14.0    -14.2 

14,397 

USB 

14.2    -14  35 

?0. 994 

CW 

21.  U      21  1 

•143.950  MHz 

AM 

144         Ufi 

I  To  be  operated  from  15,1400  G.m.t.  to  15/2200  G  m  t 

-  To  be  operated  from  15,7200  G.m.t.  to  16/0245  G  m.t. 

»  Provided  It  is  consistent  with  operational  and  training  commitments,  this  frequency  will  be 
keyed  from  a  U.S.  Navy  aircraft  flying  between  Washington,  D.C  .  and  Maine,  during  the  ma|or 
portion  of  the  time  allotted  for  military  to  amateur  crossband  contacts.  The  call  sign  NSSAM  will 
be  utilized  on  the  aircraft 

"  Provided  it  is  consistent  with  operational  and  training  commitments,  this  trequeiicy  will  be 


keyed  from  a  US.  Navy  aircraft  flying  between  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Seattle  Wash.,  during  the 
major  portion  of  the  time  allotted  for  military  lo  amateur  crossband  contracts.  The  call  sign 
NPGAM  wil  be  utilized  on  the  aircraft. 

'  To  be  operated  from  Mt  Diablo. 

'  Provided  it  is  consistent  with  operational  and  training  commitments,  this  frequency  will  b( 
keyed  from  a  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  flying  between  Virginia,  and  M.iine,  during  the  ma  or  portion 
ol  the  time  allotted  for  raililary  to  amateur  crossband  contacts. 


CW  RECEIVING  CONTEST 

A  "CW  receiving  contest  will  be  con- 
ducted for  any  person  capable  of  copying 
International  Morse  Code  at  25  words 
per  minute.  The  "CW"  broadcast  will 
consist  of  a  special  Armed  Forces  Day 
message  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
addressed  to  all  radio  amateurs  and  other 
participants.  The  schedule  for  this 
broadcast  is  as  follows : 


Time 


May  15,1971; 
16 '0300  G.m.t. 

157300  fDST. 

157000  POST. 


Transmlttin' 
station 


WAR    Army. 
NSS -Navy.     . 
NPG- Navy    .. 
AIR- Air  Force. 


Frequencies 
(JfMi) 


4001.5,6997.5. 

14,405. 
3385. 7385, 

14,400  21,500 
4005  6971.5, 

14,375,  20,983. 
7305,  13,995. 


RTTY    RECEIVING    CONTEST 

A  radioteletypewriter  "RTTY"  receiv- 
ing contest  will  be  conducted  for  any  in- 
dividual amateur  or  station  possessing 
the  required  equipment.  This  is  a  test 
of  the  operator's  technical  skill  in  align- 
ing and  adjusting  his  equipment,  and 
.serves  to  demonstrate  the  growing  num- 
ber of  amateurs  becoming  skilled  in  this 
method  of  rapid  communications.  The 
RTTY"  broadcast  will  consist  of  a  spe- 
cial Armed  Forces  Day  message  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  all  radiotele- 
typewriter enthusiasts.  The  message  will 
be  transmitted  at  60  words  per  minute 
in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 


Time 

May  15,  1971: 
16'0335G.m.t. 

15/2335  tOST. 

15/2035  POST  . 


Transmitting 
station 


Frequtncies 
(KHz) 


WAR  Army 
NSS-Nlvy. 
NPG-Navy ... 

AIR    Air  Foree. 


4001.5,6997.5, 

14,405. 
4012.5,  7380. 

13.827.5. 
7347.5, 13,922.5 

Z1.600, 
.      I4S.410  MHZ. 

FM. 
7305, 13.995. 


STTBMISSION   OF   COIrtPETmON    ENTaiZS 

Transcriptions  should  be  submitted  "as 
received."  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  correct  possible  transmission  errors. 

Time,  frequency,  and  call  sign  of  the 
station  copied  as  weU  as  the  name,  call 
sign — if  any — and  address  of  the  indi- 
vidual submitting  the  entry  must  be  in- 
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dlcated  on  the  page  containing  the  text. 
Each  year  a  large  number  of  perfect 
copies  are  received  with  insuflflcient  in- 
formation, thereby  precluding  the  is- 
suance of  a  certificate. 

Completed  entries  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Armed  Forces  Day  Contest: 
ATTN:  Chief,  Air  Force  MARS,  Head- 
quarters. U.S.  Air  Force  (PRCOM), 
Washington,  D.C.  20330,  and  postmarked 
no  later  than  May  31,  1971. 


PENTAGON  CONCEALS  FACTS  ON  $3 
BILLION  ELECTRONIC  BATTLE- 
FIELD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pentagon  is  concealing  essential  facts  re- 
garding its  expenditure  of  more  than  S3 
billion  on  the  electronic  battlefield. 

Recent  Pentagon  testimony  before  a 
Special  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcwn- 
mittee.  merely  lifts  a  corner  on  the  veil 
of  secrecy  which  has  surrounded  this 
program  from  its  inception. 

The  subcommittee,  which  is  ably 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon!  concluded  in  a  report  re- 
leased March  1,  that  $3.25  billion  has 
been  spent  thus  far  on  the  program, 
which  in  its  Southeast  Asia  application 
utUizes  sensors,  laser  target  designators, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  data  relay  and 
processing  devices  to  Improve  battlefield 
surveillance  of  enemy  movements. 

The  Defense  Department  has  con- 
cealed the  facts  concerning  the  overall 
costs,  the  intended  future  costs,  and  the 
present  Ineffectiveness  of  this  program. 

When  I  charged  last  summer  that  over 
$2  billion  had  already  been  spent  on  these 
then  undefined  electronic  battlefield  pro- 
grams, I  was  accused  of  exaggeration.  It 
now  seems  clear  that  my  estimate  was  too 
conservative. 

But  even  this  new  estimate  of  $3.25 
billion  may  not  include  various  Army 
research  and  Air  Force  munitions  costs, 
or  all  the  costs  of  supplying  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  countries  with 
electronic  systems. 

It  admittedly  does  not  include  almost 
$700  million  originally  appropriated  for 
electronic  battlefield  systems  but  later 
reprogramed  by  the  Pentagon  for  totally 
unrelated  work. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Pentagon 
failed  to  disclose  more  than  barest  out- 
lines of  its  plans  for  developing  new  sur- 
veillance systems  for  application  in  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

One  Pentagon  witness  speculated 
about  the  use  of  sensors  for  broader  sur- 
veillance and  the  countering  of  large- 
scale  enemy  forces  in  Europe. 

On  which  gide  of  the  border  do  we  pro- 
pose to  deploy  these  sensors,  at  what 
cost  In  increased  interi.ational  tensions, 
and  for*  what  intelligence  gains  in  this 
clearly  non Jungle  environment? 

And  do  we  really  propose  to  turn  the 
whole  battlefield  into  a  seismic  or  acous- 
tic Christmas  tree,  at  what  costs  both  in 
sensors  and  data-processing  gear,  and  at 
what  risks  if  a  central  computer  should 
suddenly  break  down  or  be  eliminated 
by  enemy  attack? 


I  do  not  object  to  the  piu"suit  of  pro- 
grams which  increase  battlefield  intel- 
ligence of  enemy  tactics.  But  we  must 
guard  against  mindless  applications  of 
new  technology  just  because  it  exists, 
applications  which  have  little  or  no 
chance  of  success. 

I  question  the  Pentagon's  assertions 
that  Southeast  Asian  applications  of 
sensor  technology  have  been  uniformly 
successful.  The  McNamara  Wall — a 
sensor  and  obstacle  course  barrier  system 
along  the  DMZ — was  abandoned  as  a 
failure  soon  after  it  was  initiated. 

And  how  about  the  alleged  success  of 
the  Air  Force  sensor  system,  designed  to 
impede,  enemy  supply  shipments  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  through  Laos? 

The  best  indication  of  the  effective- 
ness of  this  system  would  be  proof  that 
it  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  move- 
ment and  supplies  from  one  end  of  the 
trail  to  the  other.  There  is  no  concrete 
evidence  of  a  reduced  flow  cited  in  Air 
Force  testimony. 

And  why  if  this  system  has  been  so  ef- 
fective in  disrupting  enemy  supply  lines 
are  we  now  engaged  in  the  support  of 
South  Vietnamese  ground  operations  de- 
signed to  disrupt  those  same  supply 
lines? 

It  is  imperative  to  have  close  congres- 
sional scrutiny  of  future  electronic 
battlefield  expenditures. 

While  wartime  conditions  in  South- 
east Asia  may  perhaps  have  justified 
some  of  the  secrecy  and  some  of  the  trial 
and  error  experimentation  which  have 
characterized  the  initiation  of  this  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
we  cannot  now  proceed  far  more  visibly 
and  far  more  cautiously  in  its  continued 
development. 

Mr.  President,  the  special  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  established  last  sum- 
mer to  study  the  Defense  Department's 
electronic  battlefield  program  recently  is- 
sued a  report  on  the  results  of  Its  in- 
vestigation That  report,  together  with 
the  hearing  transcript  on  which  it  was 
based,  at  least  lifts  the  corner  on  the  veil 
of  secrecy  which  has  surrounded  this 
program  from  its  Inception. 

I  am  gratified  that  many  of  the  basic 
facts  surrounding  this  program  have  now 
been  placed  in  the  public  record.  Better 
information  regarding  the  program  was 
my  primary  objective  when  I  raised  it  as 
an  issue  on  the  fioor  last  year.  Press 
reports  had  come  to  my  attention  indi- 
cating that  up  to  $2  billion  had  already 
been  invested  in  the  program,  despite  the 
fact  that  few  Members  of  Congress  knew 
very  much  about  it  or  were  even  aware  of 
its  existence.  I  did  not  want  to  prejudge 
the  merits  of  the  program.  But  I  did  feel 
it  was  high  time,  especially  in  light  of 
claims  that  the  program  would  ultimate- 
ly revolutionize  modem  warfare,  that  the 
American  people  learned  some  basic  facts 
about  it. 

What  exactly  was  the  program?  How 
much  had  we  actually  spent  upon  it? 
How  effective  did  It  appear  to  be?  What 

future  applications  were  foreseen,  where, 
by  whom,  and  at  what  costs? 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 


non >  and  the  other  members  of  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee,  some  of  these  ques- 
tions can  now  be  answered.  They  did  a 
marvelous  job  of  imcoverlng  information 
and  making  it  available  to  us. 

Regretfully,  however,  I  carmot  myself 
share  the  great  enthusiasm  about  the 
program  reflected  in  the  subcommittee's 
report.  My  own  reading  of  that  report 
and  the  hearing  trsuiscript  leads  me  to 
the  following  conclusions : 

That  the  electronic  battlefield  program 
is  not  so  much  a  single  program  as  a 
series  of  separate  technologies  and  pro- 
grams with  a  common  objective,  the  in- 
strumented or  electronic  battlefield  of 
the  future; 

That  not  just  $2  billion,  but  far  in  ex- 
cess of  $3  billion — more,  in  fact,  than 
the  subcommittee  itself  imcovered — has 
been  spent  to  date  in  pursuit  of  this 
objective: 

That  while  some  of  this  money  has 
been  spent  productively,  even  more  has 
perhaps  been  wasted,  especially  the  funds 
devoted  to  the  Air  I\)rce  an ti -infiltration 
program,  which  itself  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  investigation; 

That  future  program  costs  may  be  far 
more  than  the  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion per  year  estimated  by  the  subcom- 
mittee; and 

That  both  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Congress  face  a  major  challenge 
in  the  years  ahead  in  seeing  to  It  that 
new  electronic  battlefield  technologies 
and  programs  are  managed  and  moni- 
tored effectively. 

Let  me  now  indicate  in  greater  depth 
the  facts  on  which  these  conclusions  are 
based. 

THE     SCOPE     or    THE     ELECTRONIC     BATTLEFIELD 
PROGRAM 

One  of  the  obvious  and  uncontested 
facts  now  on  the  record  is  the  fact  that 
tiiere  is  no  electronic  battlefield  program 
as  such.  Instead,  an  instrumented  or  elec- 
tronic battlefield  is  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  a  .series  of  separate  technologies 
and  programs  with  a  common  conceptual 
seal.  That  goal,  expressed  simply,  is  to 
■find  and  fix  the  enemy." 

First.  DCPG  systems.  One  set  of  pro- 
iii-ams  is  \he  sensor-aided  combat-sur- 
veillance systems  developed  in  the  past  5 
years  by  the  Defense  Communications 
Planning  Group — DCPG — an  Off.ce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  level  organiza- 
tion which  to  date  has  had  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  our  sensor-related  activ- 
ities. While  its  own  staff  and  direct  ex- 
penditures have  been  small,  it  has  had 
the  authority  to  require  the  military  serv- 
ices to  follow  its  directives  and  to  set 
aside  large  portions  of  their  individual 
budgets  in  support  of  its  sensor  pro- 
grams. 

The  DCPG  has  developed  several 
sensor-aided  systems.  All  of  them  con- 
sist basically  of  the  following  compo- 
nents: detection  devices,  in  the  form  of 
seismic  or  acoustic  sensors,  which  pick 
up  the  movement  of  enemy  vehicles  or 
troops;  communications  links,  usually 
radio,  from  the  sensors  to  readout  de- 
vices; the  readout  devices  themselves, 
which  receive  sensor  transmissions  and 
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show  when  individual  sensors  are  picking 
up  potential  targets;  and  various  types 
of  data  handling  equipment  to  assist  in 
counting  the  targets  and  determining 
their  direction  and  rate  of  movement. 

The  two  most  important  systems  de- 
veloped by  the  IX7PG  are  the  ground  tac- 
tical system  of  the  Army  and  the  air- 
supported  anti-infiltration  system  of  the 
Air  For(«,  both  now  deployed  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  former  is  used  to  protect  oui"  fire 
bases  and  other  fixed-point  installations 
from  possible  enemy  attack.  Sensors  are 
ground  emplaced  along  the  often  very 
limited  access  routes  to  these  installa- 
tions, and  their  activation  serves  as  a 
warning  of  impending  enemy  actions. 

The  latter  system  is  designed  to  moni- 
tor the  movement  of  enemy  trucks  and 
supplies  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  in 
Laos.  It  is  by  far  the  more  complicated 
of  the  two  systems.  Its  sensors  are  air- 
delivered  by  specially  equipped  planes. 
Specially  developed  airplanes  are  used 
for  data-relay  purposes.  Data  interpreta- 
tion is  handled  by  a  highly  computerized 
ground  facility  operated  by  several  hun- 
dreds of  men,  and  special  munitions  have 
been  developed  for  use  against  target.s 
identified  by  the  system. 

Second.  Individual  service  programs  to 
date.  DCPQ-dlrected  programs  have 
been  specifically  designed  to  improve  our 
sensor-aided  combat  system  capabilities 
in  VletiKim  itself.  Already,  however,  the 
services  have  been  at  work  designing 
sensor  programs  of  their  own  with  world- 
wide applications.  They  have  also  been 
developing  other  kinds  of  technology  de- 
signed to  "find  and  fix  the  enemy."  While 
the  Navy  has  been  relatively  quiescent  in 
this  regard,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
have  been  quite  active. 


ABUT 

The  Army,  for  example,  has  established 
a  surveillance,  target  acquisition,  and 
night  observation — STANO — program, 
where  it  is  working  on  such  things  as 
night  vision  systems,  thermal  imaging, 
and  new  kinds  of  radar,  together  with 
observation  planes  and  helicopters  in- 
corporating these  devices. 

The  Army  is  also  concerned  about  its 
ability  to  integrate  Into  useful  informa- 
tion the  Increasing  variety  of  data  turned 
up  by  its  new  devices.  As  Army  witnesses 
testified  before  the  subcommittee,  present 
Army  information  processing  procedures 
are  essentially  manual  in  nature,  with 
usable  information  reaching  high  level 
commanders  only  after  it  is  hours  old.  To 
better  enable  it  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing information  It  expects  to  receive 
in  the  future,  the  Army  is  prepared  to 
embark  on  the  development  of  its 
integrated  battlefield  control  system,  its 
version  of  the  electronic  battlefield  of  the 
future. 

Unfortunately,  virtually  all  details 
regarding  this  new  system  have  yet  to 
appear  on  the  public  record.  The  sub- 
committee contended  itself  with  public 
disclosure  of  the  fact  that  this  program 
"is  presently  in  the  concept  formulation 
stage"  and  that  several  "ongoing  pro- 
grams for  tactical  automated  data 
processing  systems  are  to  be  integrated 
into  the  overall  concept,  such  as  TOS. 
TACPIRE,  TSQ-73,  and  SAFOC.'  Even 
these  ongoing  programs,  however,  are 
referred  to  only  by  acronym.  Not  a  word 
of  explanation  is  publicly  offered  about 
them. 

AIR  roses 

The  Air  Force,  meanwhile,  has  itself 
been  pursuing  work  on  new  kinds  of 
detection    devices,    highly    classified    iti 

BUMET  DISTRIBUTION,  BY  SYSTEMS 
(In  TTillllon  of  dollarsi 


nature,  as  well  as  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  la«er  target  designators,  laser 
guided  bombs,  and  other  special  types  of 
munitions  intcfrral  to  its  future  surveil- 
lance programs. 

It,  too,  is  looking  forwaid  to  world- 
wide apphcation  of  its  sensor  systems. 
Deemed  necessary  for  this  are  battery 
design  improvements  to  allow  operation 
in  colder  weather,  the  identification  of  a 
frequency  band  which  will  allow  world- 
wide applications,  new  relay  platforms 
less  vulnerable  to  enemy  action,  protec- 
tion in  communications  against  the 
jamming  techniques  of  more  sophisti- 
cated enemy  devices,  and  a  variety  of 
improved  sensor-delivery  and  data-relay 
aircraft. 

Such  then  in  brief  scope  are  the  major 
technologies  and  programs  designed  to 
bring  us  to  the  age  of  the  electronic 
battlefield.  Many  of  them  remain 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  but  at  least  their 
outlines  are  now  on  public  record.  Per- 
haps some  Inkling  of  their  future  poten- 
tial and  costs  can  be  gathered  from  an 
analysis  of  present  systems  to  date. 

THE    COST    or    EUXTTRIC    BATTXiriELD    PROGRAMS 
TO    DATS 

When  I  charged  last  summer  that  over 
$2  billion  had  already  been  spent  cmi 
these  then  undefined  electronic  battle- 
field programs.  I  was  accused  of  exagger- 
ation. It  now  seems  clear  that  I  was  quite 
con.servatlve,  and  that  no  one  In  Con- 
gress had  the  faintest  idea  of  Just  how 
much  we  had  invested  in  them.  Let  us 
examine  the  record  on  this  score. 

First.  DCPO  systems.  These  system.s 
alone,  as  indicated  in  the  tables  below, 
taken  from,  the  subconmiittee  report, 
have  consumed  about  $1.7  billion  in  tax 
dollars : 


'iscal  years 

5-year 
total 

Fiscal  years 

5-year 
total 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Conventional  barrier 

system.. 

Alr-suw)Oft«d  system... 
Ground  tactical  system  ... 

116 
137.4 

16.9 
182.4 

12.1 
212.6 

424.0 

2.3 
175.6 
174.2 
59.6 

411.7 

0.3 
92.4 
81.1 
39.2 

213.0 

4.3 
118.8 
128.3 

50.0 

301.9 

39.4 

706.6 

396.2 

'538.4 

1.680.6 

Air  Force.   

DCPG  Headquarters.. 

Total. _  

Budget  distribution,  by 
appropriations  cate^tofv 

R.D.T  4E  

Procurement 

0«M    ..       

MILCON 

Total ..... 

91.7 
7.3, 

330.0 

138.6 
22.4 

2iai 

16.5 
4U.7 

124.3 
14.5 

161.0 
15.7 

25.77 
76.4 

n3L0 

801.9 

1.680.  t 

Munitioos 

177.0 
330.0 

Total 

51.6 
250.2 

in.  5 

17.7 

28.8 

■!00.2 
35.0 

66.6 

301.6 

43.6 

41.2 
117.3 
54.5 

45.0 

203.7 

53.2 

293.1 

1.173.0 

196  8 

17.7 

Budnt  distribgtion,  by 
military  service: 
Army 

165.6 
65.4 

222.4 
40.6 

160.7 
24.4 

52.2 

22.0 

99.3 

25.9 

700.2 
178.3 

fJavy 

330.0 

424.0 

411.7 

213.0 

301.9 

1  680  6 

<  Assodated  with  the  air-supported  system 

In  a  very  real  sense,  they  have  cost  us 
even  more.  OrlglnaSy,  over  $2  billion  was 
appropriated  for  these  systems.  Accord- 
ing to  the  subcommittee's  report,  how- 
ever: 

Aa  the  prognun  developed  and  more  knowl- 
edge became  available,  It  was  poealble  for  the 
DCPO  to  retnm  $078  million  of  the  $3,848 
bnilon  that  wu  ^ipToprUted  fOr  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  where  were  these  funds  returned? 
Not  to  the  taxpayers,  one  can  rest  as- 
sured. Instead  these  almost  $700  million 
of  DCPG-<5ontrolled  funds  In  the  services' 


budgets  were  given  on  a  no-strings-at- 
tached basis  to  the  services  themselves, 
who  programed  them  for  work  not 
requested  in  their  original  budgets. 

Which  leads  one  to  a  question  asked 
repeatedly  during  the  hearings  by  a  sub- 
committee interrogator  but  unfortunate- 
ly not  followed  up  on  in  the  hearing 
report: 

Why  ootad  these  funda  not  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  DOPO  and  used  to  reduce  Ita 
budget  request  for  the  following  flacal  yev 
Instead  of  being  retmmed  outright  to  the 
servloes? 


That,  of  course,  would  have  been  the 
best  way  to  pass  these  alleged  savings  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Second.  Individual  service  programs. 
But  this  $1.7  bUlion— or  $2.4  billion-^ 
DCPO  funds  Is  only  a  part  of  total  ex- 
penditures to  date  on  electronic  battle- 
field programs. 

The  subcommittee  also  uncovered  an 
additional  $1.1  billion  of  Army  STANO 
expenditures,  $450  million  of  Air  Force 
expenditures,  and  $2  minion  of  Navy 
fimdlng  as  well,  as  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  its  report. 
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1967 


196S 


1969 


1970 


1971 
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Total 


R.D.T.  «  E: 

Total 72.0  102.4  78.2  49.9  44.0 

DCPG (20.7)  (30.0)  (21.8)  (9.2)  (10.0) 

PEMA. 

Total - 305.7  422.8  337.0  159.9  172.2 

DCPG (144.9)  (192.4)  (131.4)  (35.4)  (78.0) 

OMA 

Total - 

OCPG 

Total       

OCPG  

Other  than  DCPG 


346.5 
(91.7) 

1.397.6 
(582.1) 


0 

0 

6.9 

0 

7.5 
(7.5) 

11.2 
(7.6) 

17.5 
(9.3) 

43.1 

(24.4) 

377.7 
(165.6) 

532.1 
(222.4) 

422.7 
(160.7) 

221.0 
(52.2) 

233.7 
(97.3) 

1,787.2 

(698.2) 

1,089.0 


Note:  The  figures  for  DCPG  in  parenthesis  are  a  part  of  the  total  funds  In  the  figure  listed  directly  above  each  parenthetical  figure. 

AIR  FORCE— NON-IGLOO  WHITE  SENSOR  AND  SENSOR-REUTED  ITEM  COSTS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years 


1967 


Tropic  moon  I,  II,  III  (A-1E/B-57G). 

User  target  designator 

Liier,guidad  bomb 

SBialiips(AC-47A19/130) 

Black  spot  (C-123) 

Total 


1.4 
5.8 
2.1 
7.9 
7.8 


1968 


3a  1 

4.5 

6.1 

119.3 

.6 


1969 


1970 


1971 


25.0 


160.6 


47.4  0.2 

12.3  1.7.. 

25.7  23.7                    42.2 

38.1  72.3 

1.0 

124.5  97.9                     42.2 


Tout 


79.1 

24.3 

99.8 

237.6 

9.4 


45a2 


NAVY-REMOTE  SENSOR  PROGRAM  FUNDING  ALLOCATIONS 


R.D.T.  t  E. 


OPN 


jl  year— 

1^69  - -  -■  '  $600,000 

1)70... - 3  920.000 


« $560,000 


>  Riverine  and  special  warfare. 

)  Riverine  and  spacial  wartart  (TSOR  38-17). 

■  Prwurement  of  MIDS. 

Note:  Use  of  funds  (planned). 

Taken  together,  these  programs  yield 
total  costs  to  date  of  $3.25  or  $3.95  bil- 
lion on  electronic  battlefield  programs, 
depenciing  on  how  one  treats  the  almost 
$700  million  of  excess  DCPG  funds. 

The  subcommittee  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  digging  deep,  finding  these  ad- 
ditional costs,  and  msiking  them  known 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

But  even  these  figiu-es  may  not  be 
complete.  Perhaps  answers  to  at  least 
some  of  the  following  questions  would 
yield  additional  costs  which  should  jus- 
tifiably be  included  in  a  record  of  those 
costs. 

First.  How  much  have  we  spent  on 
TOS,  TACFIRE,  TSQ-73,  and  SAFOC, 
on-going  programs  ultimately  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  integrated  battle- 
field control  system?  These  programs 
may  not  themselves  produce  additional 
surveillance  data,  but  if  they  are  needed 
to  make  adequate  use  of  data  produced 
by  other  programs  they  must  be  regarded 
as  an  Integral  part  of  our  "find  the  en- 
emy" programs. 

Second.  At  present  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  sensors  in  the  ground  tac- 
tical system  in  Vietnam  are  controlled 
by  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  Navy  and 
Air  Force  items  are  also  being  turned 
over  to  them.  The  subcommittee  report 
Indicates  that  the  $301  million  fiscal  1971 
budget  for  the  DCPG  Included  support 


for  the  sensor  requirements  of  the  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces.  What  have  been 
the  total  costs  to  date  of  equipping  the 
South  Vietnamese  Govenunent  with 
ground  and  air  sensor  capabilities  and 
other  related  technologies — not  only  the 
sensors  themselves,  but  delivery,  com- 
munications, readout  and  data  process- 
ing capabilities,  associated  munititms, 
and  STANO-type  items — and  if  all  of 
these  costs  have  not  been  included  in  the 
fiscal  1971  and  prior  DCPG  system  budg- 
ets, where  have  they  been  funded? 

Third.  To  what  governments  or  other 
entities  m  addition  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  sensor  capabilities  and  re- 
lated items  been  made  available?  What 
costs  have  these  programs  entailed  and 
where  have  they  been  funded? 

Fourth.  I  also  wonder  whether  all  sep- 
arately funded  Air  Force  surveillance 
expenditures  have  been  Included  in 
reaching  the  $450  million  Air  Force  to- 
tal. The  variety  of  special  Air  Force  Items 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  testimony  by 
Air  Force  witnesses  is  almost  mind-bog- 
gling, but  let  me  raise  two  particular 
points: 

On  page  164  of  the  bearing  transcript 
there  is  a  table  covering  several  Air  Force 
munitions,  referred  to  in  the  text  above 
the  table  as  surveillance  capability-re- 
lated and  exclusively  Air  Force  funded 
That  table,  repr<xiuced  below,  shows  mu- 
nitions costs  of  almost  $100  million. 


[Dollars  in  mUlionsI 


Dtvelop- 
mntoost 

Procuretnant  cost 

Munition 

FlacH 
year 

Amount 

CBU-^4/49 

CBU-46 

CBU-52 

$L32 

7 

1.263 

1989 
IMS 
1969 
1970 
1970 

$1.14 

33.0 
7.0 

CBU-38... 

CBU-58 

1.3 

25 

3.S7 
4«.CS5 

Have  these  costs  been  included  in  the 
table  depicting  $450  million  In  separate 
Air  Force  expenditures,  and  if  so,  in 
which  of  the  five  line  items  of  that  table? 

(b)  The  transcript  also  refers  from' 
time-to-time  to  the  specially-equipped 
squadron  of  F-4  aircraft  used  by  the  Air 
Force  specifically  for  sensor  ddlTCrles 
and  therefore  an  integral  part  of  its  sur- 
velHance  operations.  The  cost  of  these 
aircraft  is  clearly  not  included  in  the 
table  of  $450  million  in  separate  Air 
Force'  expenditures,  and  since  the  air- 
craft procurement  funds  of  the  Air  Force 
DCPG  budget  are  not  broken  d<»wn  into 
specific  aircraft  buys,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  their  cost  Is  included  there. 
What  has  been  the  cost  of  this  squadron, 
and  where  was  it  funded? 

Let  me  assure  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  fMr.  CAWTfow')  that  I 
ask  these  questions  of  him.  as  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee,  not  to  disparage 
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his  own  investigation  but  because  I 
strongly  doubt,  even  after  his  fine  work, 
that  we  have  yet  identifled  all  our  elec- 
tronic battlefield  program  costs  to  date. 
THK  irpKCTivi:>n:ss  of  our  pkograms  to  date 

According  to  the  subcommittee,  our 
presently  deployed  systems  have  been 
highly  effective  and  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  saving  the  lives  of  our 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

My  own  feeling.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
we  could  best  save  lives — American  and 
Asian — by  bringing  this  tragic  war  to  a 
prompt  and  complete  conclusion  as  soon 
as  possible  and  hopefully  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  But  within  the  context  of  our 
present  policies,  which  require  a  con- 
tinued presence  of  our  troops  in  Indo- 
china— just  how  effective  have  these  sys- 
tems been  in  reducing  allied  casualties? 

On  this  point  I  cannot  share  the  high- 
ly optimistic  conclusions  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  is  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord that  the  "McNamara  Wall" — a  sen- 
sor and  obstacle  course  barrier  system 
along  the  DMZ — was  abandoned  as  a 
failure  soon  after  it  was  initiated.  And 
on  any  fair  reading  of  the  hearing  tran- 
script, the  effectiveness  ratings  given  the 
•  irmy's  ground  tactical  and  the  Air 
Force's  anti-inllltration  systems  would 
have  to  vary  greatly. 

The  ground  tactical  .«:ystem.  the  sub- 
committee concluded,  has  proved  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Subject  to  doubts  ex- 
pressed below,  I  must  admit  in  all  can- 
dor that  I  accept  this  conclusion.  The 
hearing  transcript  details  many  instance.s 
In  which  this  system  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  saving  allied  lives.  'Jsed 
defensively,  to  warn  allied  troops  located 
at  a  given  point  of  impending  enemy  at- 
tacks upon  them,  it  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  effective.  When  the  lives  saved  are 
considered,  together  with  the  eouipment 
at  various  Installations  which  might  have 
been  destroyed  had  the  attacks  suc- 
ceeded, our  expenditures  on  this  system 
appear  well  worth  the  cost. 

My  lingering  doubts  concern  the  sen- 
sors' discrimination  capabilities.  The 
hearing  transcript  does  Indicate  that 
considerable  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  the  early  days  of  sensor  use  In  dis- 
criminating between  enemy  troop  activity 
and  activities  of  a  very  diflferent  kind— 
the  falling  of  heavy  rains,  movements  of 
birds  and  other  animals,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dlflQculty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween enemy  troops  and  a  group  of  wood- 
cutters coming  back  down  the  trail.  I 
was  myself  informed,  in  mail  received 
last  summer  from  a  former  Army  lieu- 
tenant familiar  with  the  sensor  system, 
that  on  several  occasions  after  heavy 
sensor  activation  the  night  before,  morn- 
ing patrols  sent  out  in  search  of  enemy 
bodies  foimd  dead  water  buffalo  instead. 
The  Army  contends,  and  for  the  sake 
of  argimient  I  am  willing  to  accept,  that 
experience  in  sensor  use  led  to  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  frequency  of  such  false 
alarms — or  nontargetable  activations,  as 
the  Army  prefers  to  call  them.  I  would 
feel  better,  however,  had  more  probing 
questions  been  asked  about  the  technical 
reasons  for  this  alleged  improvement 
and  also  about  the  precautions  taken  to 
avoid  targeting  civilians,  especially 
around  areas  such  as  the  outskirts  of 


Saigon,  where  their  presence  presumably 
could  not  always  be  ruled  out. 

But  my  verdict  on  the  Air  Force's 
anti-infiltration  system  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. This,  I  deeply  fear,  may  have  been 
a  gigantic  waste  of  money. 

The  purpose  of  this  system  has  been 
to  cut  the  flow  of  North  Vietnamese  sup- 
plies to  its  forces  in  the  South.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  single  most  effective  cri- 
terion of  the  effectivenes  of  tlie  system 
would  be  the  changes  it  has  effected  in 
the  movement  of  supplies. 

But  not  once  was  the  obvious  question 
a.sked:  Just  what  changes  have  occurred 
from  year  to  year  since  the  Air  Force  sys- 
tem was  instituted — from  one  dry  season 
to  another  and  from  one  wet  season  to 
another — in  the  number  of  trucks  which 
have  made  it  from  one  end  of  the  supply 
.system  to  another? 

The  hearing  transcript  consumes 
reams  of  paper  addressing  the  teclmolog- 
ical  wonders  of  the  new  Air  Force  sensors, 
the  relay  aircraft,  and  associated  muni- 
tions. But  the  really  crucial  Issue  was 
never  faced  directly,  and  when  one  in- 
terrogator at  least  managed  to  skirt  it, 
by  asking  about  the  flow  of  supplies  dur- 
ing one  very  short  and  recent  period,  the 
only  answer  allowed  to  stand  on  the  pub- 
lic record  was  the  following: 

Out  of  (deleted)  trucks  that  he  started 
with,  he  got  (deleted)    Into  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  got  on  the  pub- 
lic record  a  concrete  picture  of  what  our 
interdiction  campaigns  li.  Laos  over  the 
past  several  years  have  actually  accom- 
plished, in  terms  of  the  clearly  most  rel- 
evant criterion — the  movement  of  sup- 
plies over  comparable  periods  from  one 
end  of  the  pipeline  to  the  other. 

And  whj',  if  this  sy.^tem  has  been  .so  ef- 
fective in  disrupting  enemy  .«upply  lines, 
are  we  now  engaged  in  the  support  of 
South  Vietnamese  ground  operations 
designed  to  disrupt  these  same  supply 
lines.  What  I  fear  we  might  then  see  is 
that  our  bombing  policies  have  In  fact 
accomplished  nothing — that  the  enemy 
has  been  able  by  simple  changes  In  tactics 
to  offset  every  increase  in  our  bombing 
and  truck  destruction  capability  In  such 
a  way  as  to  k6ep  undiminished  the  same 
flow  of  supplies. 

The  tactics  of  the  enemy  are  clear  from 
the  hearing  transcript.  He  has  multiplied 
the  nimiber  of  usable  roads  perhaps  ten- 
fold, as  the  maps  on  pages  109  and  110 
clearly  indicate.  He  has  also  multiplied 
greatly  the  number  of  trucks  at  his  dis- 
posal: 

In  1967-68,  we  estimated  trucks  In  the 
system  to  number  around  (deleted).  Our 
latest  Intelligence  estimate  Is  almost  (de- 
leted) times  that  many,  for  a  total  of  (de- 
leted) trucks. 

And  he  has  also  erected  more  numer- 
ous, heavier  antiaircraft  defenses. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  interdiction  poUcy 
would  have  been  explored  by  the  sub- 
committee in  considerably  greater  depth. 
I  intend  to  address  this  issue  separately 
in  the  near  future. 
TH*  nrrxTRK  implications  or  tbx  klxctkonic 

BATTUEnXLD  PKOCRAM 

For  now,  however,  my  point  is  only 
this.  From  all  that  we  have  on  the  public 
record,   we  have   no   way   of   knowing 


whether  the  Air  Force  system  has  been 
effective  or  not,  whether  it  may  not  really 
oe  an  object  lesson  of  tiie  dangers  which 
must  be  guarded  against  a.K  we  develop 
the  "electronic  battlefield." 

I  do  not  object  to  the  pursuit  of  pro- 
Kianis  and  technologies  which  increase 
our  ability  to  find  and  fix  the  enemy.  I 
recognize  that  our  battlefield  Intelligence 
of  enemy  tactics  has  always  lagged  be- 
hind our  ability  tc  bring  our  fire  power  to 
biar  once  he  is  found.  Even  large-scale 
expenditures  would  be  justified  for  usable 
improvements  in  our  .surveillance  capa- 
bilities. 

But  we  mu.st  guard  against  mindles.'^ 
applications  of  new  tecimology  juit  be- 
cau.se  it  exists,  applications  which  have 
little  or  no  chance  of  success. 

That  is  why  more  information  is 
needed  about  future  "electronic  battle- 
field" programs. 

Tiie  Army's  STANO  and  Integrated 
Batllefield  Control  Systems — IBCS — are 
i\<!\\  being  developed,  but  only  the  broad- 
est ouihnes  of  their  nature  and  applica- 
tions are  suggested  on  the  public  record. 

There  is  speculation  in  the  hearing 
tran.scri|)t  about  the  u;se  of  sensors  for 
border  surveillance  in  Western  Europe. 
On  which  side  of  the  border  do  we  pro- 
pc'sp  to  deploy  these  sensors,  at  what  cost 
in  mcrea'od  international  tensions,  and 
U>v  \\h-\X  intelligence  gains  In  this  clearly 
nonjungle  environment? 

Tliere  is  speculation  also  about  the  use 
of  advanced  sensors  to  counter  large 
foice.s  on  the  battlefield  in  a  full-scale 
conventional  war.  Do  we  really  propose  to 
turn  the  whole  battlefield  into  a  seismic 
>)r  acoustic  Christmas  tree,  at  whai  costs 
both  in  .sensors  and  data-processing  gear, 
and  at  what  risks  if  a  central  computer 
should  .suddenly  break  down? 

I  am  even  skeptical  about  the  use  of 
.sensors  in  nonjungle  environments  for 
pu.ely  defensive  purposes,  similar  to 
those  of  the  ground  tactical  system  in 
Vietuian.  Area-s  remote  from  population 
vill  be  more  difficult  to  find  in  Europe, 
.-!.'.  than  Vietnam.  The  Armv  admits  this 
piublem  and  .suggests  a  pos.sible  solu- 
I  a  11-  -adding  to  a  seismic  intrusion  device 
unable  to  diftinguish  between  friend  and 
loe  a  magnetic  device  capable  of  picking 
u  >  weapons  or  ammunition.  But  such  a 
di-''ice  would  probably  be  similar  to  the 
inameiic  detectois  now  used  in  airport 
ir.'ssengcr  checks,  which  themselves  can- 
•K  I  d";t!nguish  between  different  types  of 
me  ?;1  objects  At  airports  these  limita- 
tion.s  do  not  matter,  but  on  the  battle- 
field what  of  "woodcutters,  coming  back 
down  the  trail?" 

Tlie  Air  Force,  meanwhile,  has  a  5- 
year  development  plan  looking  to  its 
^^•orldwlde  surveillance  ssrstem  of  the 
future.  Plans  have  not  been  made  final, 
but  one  Air  Force  spokesman  talked  of  a 
full-fiedged  hardware  system,  deployed 
in  the  United  States  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  and  caoa- 
ble  of  emergency  deployment  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Before  large-scale  expenditures  on 
these  programs  can  be  justified,  we  will 
need  more  information  on  their  nature 
and  rationale.  Many  of  the  technical 
details  will  have  to  be  kept  classified,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  our  programs.  But 
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surely  more  public  information  Is  needed 
than  we  have  now. 

In  its  own  discussion  of  the  f  utuie  costs 
of  these  programs,  the  subcommittee  re- 
port is  no  doubt  a  vast  underestimate.  Its 
estimate  of  approximately  $150  million 
per  year  is  expressly  not  meant  to  in- 
clude long-range  program  costs  either  of 
STANO,  the  Integrated  Battlefield  Con- 
trol System,  or  the  new  Air  Force  system. 
If  these  programs  ever  generate  large- 
scale  production  and  operation  require- 
ments, the  aimual  costs  will  significantly 
balloon. 

But  even  over  the  near  term.  $150  mil- 
lion annually  seems  far  too  low  an  esti- 
mate. What  it  envisages  Is  a  drop  in  over- 
all electronic  battlefield  program  fund- 
ing of  approximately  $330  million  in 
fiscal  1972  from  the  fiscal  1971  funding  of 
$480.5  million,  a  figure  which  itself  fails 
to  Include  the  costs  of  TOS.  TACFIRE, 
T8Q-73,  and  SAFOC  programs  identified 
to  date  by  these  acronyms  only. 

Tlie  only  things  included  in  the  roughly 
$150  million  estimate  are  Army  IBCS/ 
STANO  costs  of  $125-$150  million.  Air 
Force  costs  of  $4  million.  Marine  Corps 
costs  of  less  than  $3  mlUion,  and  Navy 
costs  too  negligible  to  mention.  Consider 
these  projections  for  a  moment. 

The  Army  IBCS /STANO  costs  con- 
ceivably might  be  accurate.  In  the  past, 
however,  the  Army  budget  has  not  iden- 
tified STANO  programs  as  such,  except 
in  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  account.  The  sub- 
committee insisted  on  such  an  identifi- 
cation in  the  course  of  Its  recent  hearings 
and  in  tlie  process  hundreds  of  millions 
In  unsuspected  costs  turned  up.  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  make  as  vigilant  and 
as  insistent  an  examination  of  the  fiscal 
1972  budget  as  it  has  just  made  of  past 
budgets. 

The  Air  Force  estimate  of  $4  million 
is  clearly  only  an  R.D.T.  &  E.  estimate. 
On  page  165  of  the  hearing  transcript, 
the  Air  Force  projected  a  total  fiscal  1972 
budget  of  [deleted!  million,  of  which  the 
$4  miUion  was  stated  to  be  only  a  part. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  expenditures 
have  always  been  small,  but  fiscal  1971 
costs  of  $21  million  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  $3  million  plus  projection. 
One  perhaps  significant  difficulty 
which  may  exist  in  tracking  fiscal  1972 
funds  is  the  apparently  pending  dissolu- 
tion in  June  of  this  year  of  the  DCPG. 
This  organization,  established  in  1966  to 
coordinate  "electronic  battlefield"  pro- 
grams in  the  early  yeare  of  their  develop- 
ment, appears  to  be  being  phased  out, 
with  the  individual  services  to  run  their 
own  programs.  Its  activities,  however, 
will  continue  and  will  have  to  be  tracked 
in  the  fiscal  1972  budget. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
doubts  about  the  $150  million  estimate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Electronic  Battlefield  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  Ught  it  has  shed  on  this 
undeniably  complex  area. 

I  hope  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  continue  this  work  in  the 
months  ahead. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  demand 
frMn  the  Pentagon  and  present  to  the 
Senate  a  clearer  Indication  of  what  long- 
range  "electronic  battlefield"  programs 
are  pointing  at,  together  with  evidence 


that  the  services  are  proceeding  cau- 
tiously and  with  sound  planning  proce- 
dures on  these  long-range  programs. 

I  hope  that  it  will  satisfy  itself  and 
demonstrate  to  the  Senate  that  the  De- 
fense Department,  if  the  DCPG  is  to  be 
dissolved,  has  established  alternative  co- 
ordination procedures  both  to  avoid  the 
present  duplication  in  the  development 
of  service  programs  and  to  insure  their 
use  can  be  coordinated  on  any  future 
battlefield. 

I  hope,  also,  that  the  committee  will  de- 
velop and  present  to  the  Senate  a  clear- 
er picture  of  fiscal  1972  and  also  long- 
range    funding    on    "electronic    battle- 
field" programs.  I  see  no  reason  why  fis- 
cal 1972  figures  could  not  be  broken  out 
for  each  of  the  services  into  the  RX>.T.  & 
E.,  procurement,  and  O.  &  M.  appropria- 
tions, with  the  specific  program  elements, 
hardware  purchases,  and  the  like,  them- 
selves veiy  clearly  Indicated,  except  for 
legitimate  classified  items  for  which  only 
costs  were  shown.  Ball  park  estimates  of 
long-term    program    costs    for    IBCS/ 
STANO  and  the  new  Air  Force  system- 
showing  perhaps  a  low  range  and  a  high 
range  of  what  these  costs  could  be— also 
should  be  possible. 

The  three  actions  I  have  just  suggested 
are,  in  my  opinion,  consistent  with  and 
clearly  required  to  implement  the  three 
sound  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee report. 

While  wartime  conditions  in  South- 
east Asia  may  perhaps  have  justified 
some  of  the  secrecy  and  some  of  the  trial 
and  error  experimentation  which  has 
characterized  the  initiation  of  this  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
we  cannot  now  proceed  far  more  visibly 
and  far  more  cautiously  In  Its  continued 
development. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pre.=idenf.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  four  house  con- 
current resolutions  adopted  by  the  46th 
legLslative  session  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  South  Dakota  Str.te 
Legislature  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  CoNCuaaENT  Resolution  No.  504 
A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  for  a  study  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  relative  to  the  feaslbllltT  of 
developing  an  automobile  fuel  by  blending 
gasoline  with  graUi  alcohol  In  order  to  re- 
duce atr  pollution,  which  study  was  ap- 
proved as  an  expression  of  legislative  Intent 
in  the  House  debate  on  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970 

Whereas,  the  major  source  of  air  pollution 
is  from  automobUe  exhausts,  and  our  na- 
tion ifl  aware  of  the  urgent  need  to  clear  up 
and  protect  our  environment;  and 

Whereas,  we  have  an  urgent  need  to  use 
our  greatest  weapon  for  peace — our  willing- 
ness to  share  our  abundance  with  developing 
nations  of  the  world— to  fight  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  and  also  the  need  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  fight  hunger  and  malnutrition 
iu  our  own  country;  and 

vmeraM,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  find 
new  markets  for  wlieat  and  other  grain.  M»d 


a  possible  answer  to  all  three  of  the  alore- 
menUoned  problems  is  the  substitution  of 
grain  alcohol  for  lead  In  gasoline  fuel  for 
automobiles: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sixth  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein,  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  hereby  urges 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  vmdertake  such  a 
study  and  expresses  the  hope  that  should  a 
pUot  demonstration  project  be  involved  in 
the  study,  that  such  project  be  located  in 
the  state  of  South  Dakota  as  a  major  wheat 
producing  state;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  tliat  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  hereby 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  each  member  of  the  South  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
Adopted  by  the  House:  February  23,  1971 
Concurred  in  by  the  Senate:  March  8,  1971 

House  Concurkent  Resolution  No.  503 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate the  necessary  funds  and  to  direct 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  to  set  up  a 
weather  forecasting  station  In  Miles  City. 
Montana 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  during  the  past  several  years, 
ranchers  in  South  Dakota  have  suflered  se- 
vere economic  losses  through  the  loss  of 
livestock  during  winter  storms;  and 

Whereas,  much  of  this  loss  may  be  related 
to  a  lack  of  adequate  weather  forecasting 
facilities  within  the  area;  and 

Whereas,  much  of  this  livestock  loss  may 
have  been  avoided  had  adequate  weather 
forecasting  facilities  been  available  within 
the  area;  and 

Whereas.  Improved  weather  forecasting  fa- 
cilities and  services  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  citizens  of  this  area  as  well  as  travel- 
ers through  the  area;  and 

Whereas,  the  most  feasible  location  for 
an  adequate  weather  forecasting  station  for 
this  area,  is  In  Miles  City,  Montona: 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  respectfuUy  urged  and 
requested  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
and  to  direct  the  Weather  Btireau  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  to 
set  up  an  adequate  weather  forecasting  sta- 
tion in  MUes  City,  Montana;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  South  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  interatate  and  foreign  commerce  of 
the  House  at  RepresentatlTea  of  Um  United 
States,  each  member  at  the  Congrenional 
Delegations  of  the  statee  of  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota.  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and 
to  the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans.  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. ,  ,^_, 
Adopted  by  the  House  February  5, 1971. 
Concurred  in  by  the  Senate  March  4,  1971. 


House  Oonctj«««nt  RtaoLvnott  No.  611 
A  concurrent  resolution,  urging  the  united 

States    Congress   and   the   administration 

to  make  more  funds  available  for  Parmere 

Home  Administration  loans 

Be  Is  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 
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Wberaaa,  it  U  In  th«  bMc  tnUreai  ol  all 
thm  olUcaos  of  our  aiaxt  uid  MsUoa  Uiat 
mors  of  our  people  rvmaln  in  rural  ootn- 
munltl«e,  both  from  tbe  standpoint  at  ata- 
bUiMlng  x,h»  aoclAl  and  000000010  Ufe  of  Mm 
rural  areas  and  of  alleviating  aome  of  the 
problems  oaus«d  by  populAtton  pre«ura  in 
urban  oantars;  and 

WberMs,  12  the  family  >lae  fann  Is  to  re- 
main In  ezistaQce,  It  la  neoeeaary  that  ade- 
quate flnandng  be  avaUable  to  enable  young 
farmers  to  beoome  estabUflbed  and,  oneo 
eatabllabed,  to  renaaln  oompetitlTe;  and 

Whereas,  the  Parmera  Home  Administra- 
tion Is  one  of  the  prlnotpal  souroee  of  crwllt 
for  the  family  farmer  in  South  "f'^^a;  and 

Whereas,  the  demand  for  oredlt  fior  both 
real  estate  and  operating  purpoaae  Car  ez- 
oeada  the  funds  tb»  F^rtutn  Home  Admln- 
utraUon  has  available  for  tbeae  purpoeee; 
and 

Whereas,  the  siae  of  the  flamlly  farm  has 
Increased  and  the  Investment  neeeaaary  in 
both  real  estate  and  equipment  to  remain 
competlUve  has  greatly  increased,  thereby 
creating  more  demand  for  farm  oredit;  and 

Whereas,  the  funding  for  the  Farm  Owner- 
ship Loan  Program  of  the  Farman  Home 
Adminlstratioa  has  been  cut  bank  by  over 
twenty-two  percent  in  tbe  past  two  yaara, 
thereby  reducing  abaiply  tbe  amount  of 
credit  available  to  the  family  farmer  tat  tana 
ownwalilp  purpoeee;  and 

Whereas,  the  Operating  Locui  Program  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  been 
funded  at  the  same  level  for  the  past  several 
years,  which  has  not  taken  into  account 
the  Increased  costs  and  inveetment  neceesfu? 
Ill  modern  farming  operations : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
iiouse  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  conciirrlng  therein,  that  the  United 
States  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
urged  to  Increase  the  insured  loan  authoriza- 
tion for  Farm  Ownership  loans  by  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  the  remainder  of 
the  1071  fiscal  year  and  that  an  increase  of 
at  least  that  amount  be  included  in  the 
budget  proposal  for  the  1972  fiscal  year;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  urged  to  provide 
seventy-five  million  dollars  in  additional  op- 
erating loan  funds  for  the  balance  of  the 

1971  fiscal  year  and  to  provide  one  hundred 
million  dollars  In  additional  funds  for  the 

1972  fiscal  year:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  in  the  Ulilted  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  each  member  of  the  South 
Dakota  Congressional  Delegation. 
Adopted  by  tbe  House  February  24,  1971 
Concurred  in  by  the  Senate  March  3,  1971 

Honax  OoNctnaxHT  SaaoLinioN  No.  616 
A  concurrent  rusolutlon.  To  the  Oongreas  of 
tbe  United  Statea.  South  Dakota  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  Interior  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  Intolor  Com- 
mittee and  the  Interior  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Repreaentatives  re- 
questing the  passage  of  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations supporting  the  construction 
of  a  iBzge  magnetohydrodynamlcs  (MHD) 
pilot  power  plant  to  Implemeijt  the  tech- 
niques which  have  been  developed  through 
Intensive  research  since  1957 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  tbe  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 


Whereas,  magnetohydrodynamles  (MHD) 
power  generation  would  provide  new  op- 
portunities for  utilizing  the  vast,  untouched 
coui  resources  uf  the  state  oX  South  Dakota 
and  the  northwest  region;  and 

Whereas,  MHD  power  generating  plants 
operate  without  the  need  for  the  large 
amounts  of  water  required  by  conventional 
steam  and  turbine  systems,  MHD  electric 
power  generating  plants  would  offer  new  op- 
portunities for  developing  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  and 
other  areas  lacking  water  needed  to  sustain 
conventional  generating  systems:  and 

Whereas,  the  MHD  method  of  producing 
electrical  energy  would  raise  the  efficiency 
use  of  coal  from  forty  percent  (40%  )  by  con- 
ventional methods  to  sixty  percent  (80%); 
and 

Whereas,  there  are  present  or  planned  con- 
ventional power  generating  plants  in  the  re- 
gion to  which  a  MHD  pilot  plant  could  be 
attached  for  experimental  testing  as  well  as 
switchyard  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  this  more  economical  method  of 
producing  electrical  energy  is  also  being  ad- 
vanced by  other  nations  such  as  Japan.  West 
Germany  and  Russia  where  a  pilot  plant  la 
now  Hearing  completion;  and 

Whereas,  the  MHD  electric  generating  sys- 
tem eliminates  water  and  air  pollution  com- 
mon to  conventional  steam  turbine  and  nu- 
clear systems  and  reduces  air  pollution  to  a 
.nliilmum : 

Now,  therefore,  l>e  it  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sixth  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales  appropriate  funds  for  the 
development  work  leading  to  the  construc- 
tion, at  the  earliest  possible  time,  of  a  MHD 
pilot  plant. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  Joe  forwarded  by  the 
Chief  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee  of  tbe  United 
States  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  and  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Houae  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  South  Dakota  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  House:  February  26,  1971 

Concurred  in  by  the  Senate:  March  10, 
1971. 


WHITNEY  YOUNG:   A  BLACK  MAN 
WHO  CARED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  with 
other  Americans,  I  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
gallant  leader,  Whitney  Yotmg.  In  a  time 
of  extremes,  he  advocated  restraint;  in  a 
time  of  impatience,  patience.  Those  qual- 
ities, seemingly  too  slow  and  ineffective, 
are  in  fact  the  key  to  the  success  of  this 
dedicated  black  man.  In  his  scheme  of 
thiixgs,  no  pei-sonal  sacrifice  was  too 
great  and  no  injustice  too  small  to  gear 
up  his  amazing  energy  and  intelligence 
for  finding  jobs,  for  training  the  un- 
skilled, for  locating  housing,  food,  and 
all  the  needs  that  afflicted  his  people  so 
acutely.  For  that,  all  of  us  are  in  his 
debt.  And  we  share  in  a  legacy  of  com- 
mitment and  devotion  to  our  fellow  hu- 
man beings  that  is  indeed  a  treasure. 

Mrs.  McOovern  and  I  express  our  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Young  and  her  family,  and 
we  express  our  appreciation  for  Whitney 
Young's  enduring  contributions  to  our 
society.  As  Carl  Rowan  stated  so  well  In 
his  column  of  March  17,  Mr.  Young's 
warning  is  a  legacy,  a  lasting  challenge 


to  "the  establishment."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  from  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  be  printed  at  tliis  point  in 
the  RfcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscois, 
as  follows : 

Wkitnxy  Youno's  Chaiaxmoe  Awaits  AcnoN 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan j 

This  is  a  society  that  devours  its  leaders. 

"If  you  want  something  done,  ask  a  busy 
man  to  do  It"  is  a  rule  of  life  that  throws 
man -killing  burdens  on  those  who  lUustrate 
by  deed  that  they  care  about  this  nation 
and  their  lelluwmau. 

The  burdens  and  respousibiUtles  are  piled 
on  mercilessly  when  it  is  a  black  man  who 
cares,  who  is  selfless,  articulate.  Intelligent. 

It  is  a  speech  here  tonight,  a  breakfast 
meeting  there  tomorroiv;  it  is  a  seminar  here 
in  the  forenoon,  a  presidential  commissioB 
meeting  on  some  btirning  issue  In  the  after- 
noon, assistance  for  some  charity  drive  or 
attendance  at  some  benefit  In  the  evening. 

With  tragic  frequency,  the  big-hearted  men 
who  Uke  on  these  burdens  find  their  hearts 
giving  out  too  soon. 

And  that  Is  how  this  troubled  nation  has 
drained  life  away  from  Whitney  Young  at 
tbe  untimely  age  of  49. 

Young  drove  himself  beyond  the  point  of 
survival  t>eoause  he  had  commitment;  he 
felt  a  compulalon  to  do  thoae  things  that,  left 
undone,  would  leave  both  the  nation  and 
mankind  poorer. 

It  is  80  typical  that  the  Urban  League  lead- 
ers  heart  gave  out  while  he  was  on  a  mis- 
sion to  improve  relations  between  Afrlcani 
and  Americans.  He  sensed,  as  many  Amer- 
icans do,  that  in  American  governmental  and 
private  circles,  Africa  is  back-burner,  whether 
It  comes  to  aid  or  attention. 

Whitney  Young  was  one  of  my  oldest 
friends.  I  often  saw  him  bone-weary,  but  I 
never  heard  him  complain  about  how  much 
he  had  to  go  and  go,  give  and  give.  I  only 
heard  him  express  fear  that,  even  after  ao 
much  sacrificing  and  struggling  by  himself 
and  others,  the  nation  still  would  not  rise 
up  to  its  great  social  challenges. 

He  watched  his  old  friend,  Roy  Wilkins, 
executive  director  of  the  NAACP.  sacrifice 
days  on  the  Kerner  Commlaslon,  trying  to 
show  the  nation  the  path  away  from  civil 
strife.  Then  Americans  turned  In  petulance 
and  Ignored  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Young  himself  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  helping  the  Pentagon  wipe  out 
racial  discrimination  In  the  armed  forces. 

Yotmg  pointed  the  way  and  he  got  prom- 
ises, but  the  boM  steps  were  never  taken, 
and  racial  antagonisms  are  today  a  festering 
cancer  Inalde  the  armed  forces. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  Young  might 
have  given  up  the  faith  and  turned  to  the 
rhetoric  of  anger  and  deipair  that  would  have 
caused  newspapers  to  cease  referring  to  him 
as  a  "moderate"  and  left  him  with  a  bigger 
hero's  mantle  among  allenaited  blacks. 

But  TouBg  clung  to  the  belief  that  there 
had  to  be  a  major  Ingredient  of  Intellect, 
of  articulation,  of  persuasion  If  the  black 
man  ever  was  to  achieve  flrat-class  cltteen- 
shlp  in  America. 

Some  months  ago,  when  Young  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Four  Freedoms  Foundation,  I 
said:  "What  caught  my  attention  even  23 
year«  ago  was  Yoimg's  aWUty  to  teU  the 
American  power  strueture  the  unpalatable 
truth  and  make  that  power  atructure  listen. 
For  two  decades  now  Whitney  Young  has  said 
this  to  those  white  Americans  who  have  the 
capacity  to  change  things: 

All  Tight,  sit  on  your  derrieres  and  ignore 
the  black  man's  grievances  and  frustrations: 
count    on    the    police   force,    the   National 


Guard,  to  put  down  the  black  revolutifm;  on 
a  white  backlash  to  suppress  and  oppress 
black  people  uhen  the  cnips  are  down.  Do 
you  Know  who  u~ill  wind  up  losing  in  the 
long  lun?  You  of  the  white  power  structurel 
You,  u-Ilo  have  the  most  to  lose  because  you 
possess  the  most  of  all  that  is  deemed  good 
in  this  affluent  society? 

Obviously,  not  eiusugh  Americans  listened 
to  Toung.  If  they  had,  we  would  not  face  the 
mees  that  our  urban  areas  are  in  today. 

But  Young's  warning  is  a  legacy,  a  lasting 
challenge  to  "the  estabUahment." 

And  this  wise  and  perceptive  leader  has  alao 
left  a  vital  legacy  to  young  blacks.  He  ex- 
emplified a  new  measure  of  manhood.  He 
helped  them  to  understand  that  It  may  not 
take  nearly  as  big  a  man  to  stand  in  tbe  street 
and  curse  whltey  as  It  does  to  walk  into  the 
White  House  or  the  board  rooms  of  great 
corporations  and  speak  rtoquently  those 
truths  that  the  leaders  of  government  and 
industry  would  rather  not  hear. 

Yes,  we  weep  at  this  loss  of  a  good  friend 
»nd  great  leader.  And  we  weep  for  a  nation 
that  needed  him  so  desperately — but  stUl 
seems  unable  to  comprehend  the  wisdom  of 
bia  counsel. 

RESOLUTIONS  OP  GEORGIA  LEGIS- 
LATURE RELATING  TO  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions  relating  to 
this  country's  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war,  which  were  recently  adopted  by 
ihe  Georgia  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  think  it  is  of  particular  significance 
10  note  tliat  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
resolutions  were  State  Senator  Max 
Cleland  and  State  Representative  Walter 
Russell,  Jr.,  and  it  will  be  of  particular 
laterest  to  Members  of  this  body  that 
Representative  Russell  is  the  nephew  of 
the  late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of 
(ieorgia. 

Representative  Russell  is  41  years  of 
age.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1951,  served  in  the  Korean  war  and 
became  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  suffered  a  paralyzing  head 
wound  in  Vietnam  and  has  been  retired 
with  100-percent  disability  since  1966. 
Among  hLs  decorations  for  bravery,  he 
has  received  the  Silver  Star,  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  Since  his  discharge  from  the  Ar- 
my, he  has  completed  law  school  at 
Emory  University,  where  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body.  He  is  also  a 
Democrat,  having  been  elected  to  his  first 
public  office  in  last  year's  general  elec- 
tion. 

fienator  Cleland  is  28  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  be- 
came a  triple  cunputee  as  a  result  of 
wounds,  he  suffered  when  he  shielded 
members  of  his  unit  in  Vietnam  from  an 
exploding  enemy  bandgjenade.  For  his 
bravery  he  has  been  decorated  with  the 
Silver  Star. 

Aa  a  result  of  his  woimd^  he  will  be 
cccfliKd  to  a  wfaeel-rctaair  for  ttie  balance 
of  his  Ufe.  Since  his  discharge  from  the 
Anas,  he  has  reoelved  his  masters  degree 
ta  political  science  from  Emory  Univer- 
sity, He  Is  a  Democrat  and  was  elected  to 
bis  first  public  office  in  last  year's  general 
election. 


The  res(4utions  offered  by  tiiese  men 
are  substantially  identical  in  terms  and 
intent.  They  put  the  Georgia  State  Sen- 
ate and  the  Georgia  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  record  as  favoring  negotia- 
tions toward  an  early  end  of  the  hostili- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia  including  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  a  day  certain  for 
withdrawal  of  ground  troops  and  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  of  war.  One  sug- 
gests that  If  the  President  has  tried  to 
accomplish  this  and  has  decided  that 
such  action  is  inadvisable  or  impossible 
to  accomplish,  then  he  should,  within  the 
limits  of  national  security,  explain  why 
this  cannot  be  accomplished. 

Both  Colonel  Russell  and  Captain  Cle- 
land are  personal  friends  of  mine.  They 
are  quiet,  sincere,  and  humble  men.  They 
represent  a  heroic  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  paid  dearly  for  the  mis- 
management of  this  country's  commit- 
ment to  combat  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Americans  of  the 
generation  of  these  two  men,  who  have 
paid  the  price  in  Vietnam,  deserve  to  be 
heard  in  their  own  voices.  The  credibility 
of  those  who  have  been  in  positions  of 
power  and  responsibility  during  the  pe- 
riod of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is 
necessarily  impaired.  The  responsible 
tone  of  these  resolutions,  carefuUy 
drawn,  and  deliberately  presented  for 
adoption  in  a  regular  way,  appeals  to  me. 
We  have  much  to  learn  from  such  men. 
I  commend  them  and  their  approach  to 
this  difficult  problem  to  the  leaders  of 
this  Senate  and  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RXbOLUXlON 

A  resolution  supporting  negotiations  to 
obtain  a  further  withdrawal  of  American 
land  forces  from  Vietnam  In  exchange  for 
a  battlefield  cease-flre  and  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war;  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  afiected 
every  cuuniy,  city  and  community  In  Geor- 
gia:  and 

Whereas,  almost  1,500  Georgians  liave  lost 
their  lives  in  the  war;   and 

Whereas,  thousands  ol  Georgians  have 
been  wounded,  and  at  leasrt  67  Georgia  fam- 
ilies have  fathers  or  sons  listed  as  prisoners 
uf  war  or  missing  in  action;  and 

Whereas,  ttie  United  States  is  beginning 
its  second  decade  of  Involvement  iu  the  long- 
est war  in  our  history;  and 

Whereas,  the  Vietnam  War  Is  exceeded 
only  by  World  War  II  as  the  most  expensive 
m  our  history;   and 

Whereas,  tbe  Vietnam  war  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  two  world  wars  and  the  Civil  War  In 
casualties;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  has  stated  that  we  do  not  seek  a 
military  victory  In  this  war  and  has  com- 
mitted us  to  a  policy  of  military  withdrawal; 
and 

Whereas,  American  men  are  still  being 
killed  and  maimed,  and  Americans  are  still 
being  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  reaolvad  by  tbe  Senate 
that  this  body  hereby  supports  negotiations 
to  obtain  a  further  withdrawal  of  American 
land  forces  from  Vietnam  and,  if  necessary, 
to  set  a  date  certain  for  such  withdrawal,  in 
exchange  for  a  battlefield  cease-fire  and 
return  of  our  priflonera  of  war. 

Be  It  further  reaoJved  that  the  Secretary 


of  the  Senate  is  hereby  authorteed  and 
directed  to  transmit  appropriate  copies  of 
this  Resolution  to  tbe  Prealdent  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
.-eiitatives  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Rksolction 
A  resolution  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives  on  tbe 
manner  and  t'"'''"g  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the    armed   forces   of   the    United   States 
from  Vietnam;  and  for  other  purpoees 
Whereas,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  affected 
every  county,  city,  and  citlnen  of  Georgia, 
to  some  degree;  and 

Whereas,  Georgia  has  had  almost  lAOO  of 
her  citteens  killed  and  many  thousands 
wouiuled,  and  at  least  67  famUles  in  Georgia 
have  loved  ones  who  are  prisoners  or  missing 
as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  beginning 
the  second  decade  of  tbe  longest  war  In  its 
history;  and 

Whereas,  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  by  tbe  two  world  wars  and  the 
ClvU  War  In  terms  of  human  sacrlfloo;  and 
Whereas,  it  la  the  pvtfoUdy  announced 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  seek  a 
miUtary  victory  In  Vietnam,  to  cease  tbe 
bombing,  and  to  withdraw  Its  armed  forces, 
apparently  without  any  reciprocal  concession 
on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  Georgians  are  stin  being  kiUed, 
wounded  and  CH>tured,  and  there  appMn  to 
be  no  progress  being  made  in  tbe  peace 
negotiations  now  teklng  plaoe  In  Paris;  and 
Whereas,  tbe  Georgia  Bouse  of  Repreaenta- 
tives feels  that  it  baa  tbe  rlfl^t,  If  not  tbe 
duty,  to  express  an  c^inlon  on  such  a  vital 
matter  affecting  tbe  people  of  this  State. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  reeOlved  by  tbe  house 
of  representatives  that  tbls  body  hereby 
recommends  that  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  attempt  to  obtain,  through  negotia- 
tions, a  cease-fire  and  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  war  and.  If  necessary,  set  a  date  certain 
for  the  withdrawal  of  American  groimd 
troops  from  Vietnam  in  order  to  bring  tbls 
about;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  House  of  Representa- 
tives recognizes  that  tbe  President  might 
have  already  attempted  tbls,  but,  because  of 
classified  information  avaUable  only  to  bim 
might  have  decided  that  such  action  is  in- 
advisable or  Impossible  to  accompUab. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  further  resolved  that 
If  such  a  situation  does  exist,  this  body 
hereby  requests  tbat  tbe  Presldwtt  explain, 
insofar  as  It  doea  not  aSect  national  security, 
why  this  cannot  be  accompllabed. 

Be  it  fiirtber  resolved  tbat  tbls  Beaolutlon 
is  in  no  way  to  be  taken  to  support  tbe  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  or  to  reflect  on 
military  actions  by  members  of  the  armed 
f  oroes  of  tbe  United  States  who  are  now  serv- 
ing, or  who  have  served,  in  Vietnam. 

Be  It  further  resolved  tbat  tbe  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  appropriate 
copies  of  this  ReacHutlon  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  tbe  State  of  Georgia. 


STRONGER  DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS 
NEEDED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1,  1970,  the  Agriculture  D^art- 
ment  set  dairy  prioe  siQ>p<Nrt8  for  the 

ensuing  year  at  $4.66  per  hundredweight 
of  milk.  At  the  time  of  this  annomice- 
ment — April  1,  1970 — this  amounted  to 
85  percent  of  parity.  During  the  ensuing 
year,   however,   increaalDg   farm   costs 
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have  caused  the  $4.66  price  to  drop  to 
about  80  percent  of  parity. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  re- 
cently announced  that  the  price  support 
level  would  be  changed.  If  present  trends 
continue  this  would  mean  that  April  1. 
1972,  dairy  supports  would  drop  to  75 
percent  of  parity. 

Together  with  the  Senator  fi-om  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators  I  have  introduced  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  that  dairy 
price  supports  for  the  next  dairy  market- 
ing year — starting  April  1,  1971 — should 
be  at  least  at  85  percent  of  parity.  This 
would  increase  the  support  level  from 
$4.66  to  close  to  $5  per  hundred  pounds 
of  milk. 

This  measure  would  merely  retain  the 
support  level  at  the  same  percentage  as 
was  established  a  year  ago.  It  would  in- 
sure that  dairy  farmers  are  not  made  to 
bear  the  heaviest  burden  resulting  from 
the  current  Inflation. 

At  the  moment,  dairy  prices  to  farmers 
are  at  approximately  the  projected  sup- 
port level  of  85  percent  of  parity.  There- 
fore this  measure  could  now  be  taken 
without  increasing  consumer  prices.  But, 
unless  the  support  prices  are  increased, 
milk  prices  are  expected  to  drop  sharply 
soon.  This  could  mean  a  loss  of  $300  to 
$500  million  in  dairy  farm  income  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  when  the  ad- 
ministration claims  it  wants  to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  that  it  should  further 
threaten  the  ability  of  dairy  farmers  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.s- 
ident,  I  ask  that  morning  business  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  morning  business  is  closed. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  imflnished  busi- 
ness. The  time  is  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees. 

The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  ihe 
Joint  resolution,  as  ftdlows :  House  Joint 
Resolution  468.  making  certain  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

QUORUM    CAJJ. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  quorimi  call,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need.  I  shall 
probably  speak  for  10  minutes. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  is 
scheduled  as  the  leadoff  floor  advocate  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  468.  He  is  de- 
tained At  a  policy  committee  meeting, 
and  he  has  sent  me  a  message  asking 
that  I  proceed,  and  I  anticipate  that  he 
will  be  here  very  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  afternoon  we 
will  vote  on  the  committee  amendment 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  468  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  tlie  civil  supersonic 
transport  prototype  program.  Tliis  sub- 
ject has  been  a  matter  of  national  debate 
and  great  concern  in  the  Senate  since 
August  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  it  is  about 
time  that  we — the  highest  legislative 
body  of  the  most  progressive  nation  in 
the  world — separated  emotionalism  from 
realism,  sensationalism  from  fact,  and 
rhetoric  from  commonsense. 

We  are  faced  with  an  issue  which  has 
become  so  clouded  by  words,  allegations, 
and  clamor  that  the  bare  simple  facts, 
and  the  options  we  face  have,  unfor- 
tunately, been  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

We  Americans  have  always  been  and 
still  are,  the  most  ingenius  and  Inven- 
tive people  this  world  has  ever  known. 
We  have  become  masters  at  science  and 
technology — it  is  a  way  of  life  for  us 
and  we  are  proud  of  it.  We  have  always 
prided  ourselves  in  being  able  to  find 
a  better  way  of  doing  just  about  any- 
thing. The  high  standards  of  living  the 
American  people  enjoy  today  are  a  di- 
rect product  of  purposeful  and  Intelligent 
decisions  on  technological  development. 

Innovations  In  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion have  brought  us  lasting  fame.  Clip- 
per ships,  steamboats,  and  railroads  are 
as  much  a  part  of  American  folklore  as 
are  pioneers,  Indians,  and  the  great 
western  movement. 

The  automobile,  jet  liners,  and  space 
vehicles  are  now  an  integral  part  of  our 
daily  life.  Yet  every  schoolboy  knows  of 
Pulton's  Folly,  the  preposterous  claims 
of  disaster  associated  with  Ihe  early  rail- 
roads, and  unfounded  fears  that  accom- 
panied the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Each  and  every  innovation  in  trans- 
portation has  been  plagued  by  Its  share 


of  critics — Its  prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom.  Cooler  heads  have  always  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  the  problems  have 
been  solved  one  by  one  through  the  in- 
genulty  of  talented  Americans.  Indeed, 
we  liave  already  seen.  In  the  case  of  the 
American  supersonic  transport,  many  of 
Llie  so-called  problems  disappear  through 
better  understanding,  research,  and  ad- 
vanced design.  As  the  critics  see  their 
arguments  drop  by  the  wayside,  the.v 
invent  new  ones — they  demand  absolute 
proofs  of  solutions  even  when  little  or 
no  evidence  exists  that  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem. In  my  view,  this  Is  not  an  appropri- 
ate or  reasonable  standard  when  the  Issue 
is  funding  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  two — and  only  two — prototype 
aircraft. 

The  efHclency  and  productivity  which 
lias  always  accompanied  speed  has  made 
the  era  of  supersonic  air  travel  as  In- 
evitable as  the  railroad.  People  have  his- 
torically always  shown  a  preference  for 
speed.  Time  has  always  been  man's  most 
precious  commodity — time  to  be  more 
productive — time  to  relax — time  to  spend 
with  ones  family.  Time  spent  traveling 
is  not  productive;  hence,  speed  in  travel 
increases  our  ability  to  utilize  our  pre- 
cious time  in  the  best  possible  manner 
Each  of  us  here  has  firsthand  knowledge 
of  how  necessary  this  is  today. 

We  need  an  SST  for  the  same  reasons 
we  have  always  needed  faster,  better,  and 
.safer  transportation. 

Our  decision  here  today  Is  not  whether 
or  not  we  build  a  better  subsonic  air- 
plane— it  is  whether  or  not  we  build  a 
better,  safer,  environmentally  clean,  more 
productive  supersonic  airliner — truly  a 
new  generation  of  air  transportation. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  is  that 
domestic  and  international  airlines  will 
buy  a  foreign  product.  Why,  at  this  stage 
in  history,  are  we  so  willing  to  accept 
second  best?  Are  we  so  enthralled  with 
our  technical  capablUty  that  we  do  not 
believe  someone  else  can  do  It?  I  believe 
we  have  had  ample  evidence  in  space, 
electronics,  automobiles,  and  surface 
trains  to  know  this  Is  not  realistic.  The 
proof  is  in  our  pocketbook — in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  accounts,  in  employ- 
ment for  American  workers,  and  In  the 
strength  of  American  companies. 

Let  us  examine  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do — we  are  being  asked  to  give 
American  scientists,  technicians,  and 
working  men  the  opportunity  and  the 
tools  to  do  a  better  job.  We  are  not  being 
asked  to  provide  funds  for  a  fleet  of  air- 
planes. All  we  are  talking  about  Is  con- 
tinued fimding  of  two  prototype  aircraft 
on  which  to  exercise  American  science 
technology,  and  Ingenuity.  Nine  years  ago 
we  started  a  slow,  carefully  designed  pro- 
gram to  develop  two  prototypjes.  We  have 
with  great  deliberation,  proceeded  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down  the  road  to  suc- 
cessful development.  Twelve  long  years  of 
research,  design,  redesign,  and  now  de- 
velopment are  Involved  In  this  effort.  The 
program  is  directly  employing  the  talents 
of  some  14,000  Americans  right  now.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  program  is  con- 
tinued, more  than  20,000  skilled  workers 
spread  all  over  the  country  will  be  de- 
voting their  expertise  to  keeping  America 
a  world  leader. 
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We  have  backed  this  team  solidly  up 
to  this  point  with  $864  million.  Yet  now, 
with  the  attainment  of  our  objectives  on 
tbe  horizon  we  are  seriously  qiieatlon- 
ing  our  capability  and  our  success.  It  la 
neither  logical  nor  is  it  flfically  respon- 
sible to  throw  away  the  monetary,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  human  Investment 
at  this  point. 

Completion  of  the  prototype  program 
requires  a  total  Government  investment 
of  $1,342  miUion;  if  we  refuse  further 
funding  the  Government  will  have  in- 
vested $983  million  Including  payback 
to  the  contractors  and  airlines.  In  other 
words  it  will  cost  us  only  $359  mUllon 
more  to  finish  the  job  we  set  out  to  do 
g  years  ago  than  to  quit  today. 

If  wc  stop  now  we  are  certain  of  los- 
ing at  least  $1.1  billion  in  Government 
«nd  private  Investment — and  we  will 
have  thrown  away  the  opportunity  of 
atUlnlng  the  final  payoff  of  success. 

There  is  no  substantiated  reason  to 
do  this.  We  are  legislators,  as  Members  of 
the  Senate,  will  have  failed— not  our  en- 
gineers, scientists,  and  working  men  and 
women  All  they  need  is  the  chance  to 
prove  they  can  do  now  what  they  have 
always  done— keep  the  United  States  a 
leader — a  leader  in  technology,  a  leader 
In  environmental  protection,  and  a  lead- 
er in  world  aviation.  To  withdraw  our 
faith  and  support  now  is  neither  in  the 
national  Interest  nor  does  It  conform  to 
American  tradition. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  as  the  acting  chairman 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
bill  in  the  last  Congress,  I  must  say  In 
all  candor  that  the  facts  do  not  support 
termination  of  this  program.  The  facts, 
when  studied  and  analyzed,  do  not  pro- 
vide a  basis  on  which  to  vote  against  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  March  30,  1971, 
the  Federal  investment  in  the  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  development  program  will 
be  $864  million.  This  consists  of  the  $70R 
million  appropriated  between  fiscal  years 
1962  through  1970;  and  $156  million  in 
temporary  continuing  wjpropriatioDS 
through  March  30,  1971.  as  provided  un- 
der the  $210  million  rate  contained  in 
Public  Law  91-645.  The  record  clearly 
shows  that  an  additional  Federal  Invest- 
ment of  $478  million  to  provide  a  total 
of  $1,342  million  would  complete  the  con- 
struction of  two  prototypes  and  100  hours 
of  flight  testing  with  the  first  flight  to  be 
made  In  March  1973.  In  addition  to  the 
Federal  cost  of  $1,342  million,  there 
would  be  additional  cost  sharing  of  $381 
million  to  be  provided  by  the  Industry 
and  airlines  for  a  total  of  $1,723  million 
to  complete  the  prototype  phase. 

In  the  event  it  was  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  to  terminate  the  program  rather 
than  provide  additional  funding  after 
March  30.  it  was  testified  that  a  mini- 
mum additional  appropriation  of  $97 
million  would  be  required,  ccuisisting  of 
$85  million  in  contractors'  shares  and 
$12  million  m  miscellaneous  liQuldatlon 
or  termination  costs. 

Over  and  above  this  $87  million  wpro- 
priatlon,  there  is  the  probable  refund  of 
the  $22  million  ah-line  deUvery  deposit 


escrows  and  the  question  as  to  refund  of 
the  $59  miUlon  in  airline  risk  capital  In- 
vestment. In  all,  this  could  amount  to 
$178  million.  This  amount,  together  with 
the  $864  million  provided  through  March 
30  would  total  $1,042  million  In  Federal 
funds,  approximately  $300  mllUon  less 
than  the  amount  estimated  to  complete 
the  Federal  share  producing  the  proto- 
types. It  should  be  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee recommendation,  $289,965,000, 
would  provide  an  additional  $134  million 
over  the  $156  million  already  provided 
through  March  30. 

In  other  words.  If  this  \&  allowed,  and 
the  committee's  recommendation  is  ap- 
proved, there  wiU  be  $135  million  pro- 
vided for  the  next  3  months  and  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Information  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Office  of  Supersonic  Transport  indicates 
that  with  the  allowance  of  the  1971 
budget  amount  they  would  try  to  regain 
time  lost  to  keep  the  schedule  of  a  first- 
quarter  1973  first  flight  and  hold  the 
program  costs  so  that  the  Government 
share  will  not  be  greater  than  $1,342 
million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  resolution, 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  reported  by 
your  committee.  Includes  language  to 
preclude  the  obligation  of  any  funds  for 
the  commercial  production  of  a  civil 
supersonic  aircraft.  The  authorizations 
under  which  the  prototypes  are  funded 
are  not  sufllclent  authority  for  any  type 
of  production  financing  so  the  present 
Federal  commitment  carmot  be  extended 
to  include  the  financing  of  commercial 
aircraft  production. 

That  is  an  important  point  because  it 
Is  one  that  came  up  frequently  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
committee  asked  as  to  the  availability 
of  product  financing  from  the  private 
sector,  and  in  the  record  will  be  found 
correspondence  that  states : 


At  a  time  m  the  future  when  the  aero- 
space and  transportation  InduBtrles  are  both 
viable,  and  the  abnormal  hazards  InvolTCd 
In  the  development  of  a  state  of  the  art 
craft  are  behind  us.  It  seemB  proper  that 
private  enterprise  can  and  wlU  support  SST 
production  and  sales. 


It  was  also  testified  that  the  financial 
community  will  respond  to  the  combina- 
tion of  a  proven  product,  willing  buyers, 
and  a  healthy  industry. 

I  have  confidence  that  American  In- 
genuity can  overcome  any  problems  and 
create  a  plane  which  will  have  no  dam- 
aging rffect  on  the  earth's  environment. 
Completion  of  the  final  2  years  of  this 
12 -year  program  will  answer  remaining 
questions.  Without  the  experimental  pro- 
gram we  will  have  lost  our  opportunity 
to  test  the  technical,  environmental,  and 
economic  feasibility  of  this  plane. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support 
the  committee  recommendation  and  that 
the  test  program  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  after  line  4.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

'Ssc.  2.  During  the  period  from  March  30, 
1971.  activities  under  the  appropriation 
"Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft  Development"  may 
be  conducted  at  a  rate  for  operations  not 
exceeding  $288,966,000,  but  otherwise  to  the 
esctent  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  Ui 
the  bill  (HJl.  17766,  Ninety-first  Oongreas). 
as  modified  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatlvee 
on  December  15. 1970.";  and  at  the  beginning 
of  line  12.  strike  out  "S»c.  2."  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  per- 
mit a  parUamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire whether  this  committee  amend- 
ment which  Is  pending  now  Is  the  amend- 
ment on  which  there  will  be  a  vote,  ac- 
cording to  the  imanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, at  4  o'clock  tomorrow,  and  that 
no  action  will  be  taken  under  the  agree- 
ment until  that  time.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gba- 
VEL).  That  is  the  vote  which  will  occur 
tomorrow  at  4  o'clock,  but  the  amend- 
ment could  be  amended  prior  to  that 
time,  in  which  case  the  vote  at  4  o'clock 
would  be  on  the  committee  amendment 
as  amended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  But 
under  the  agreement  there  will  be  no  ac- 
tion taken  before  that  time;  it  will  be 
uimecessary  for  any  Senator  to  be  con- 
cerned about  guarding  the  floor  or  any- 
thing like  that;  no  action  will  be  taken, 
under  the  agreement,  until  4  o'clock, 
when  the  amendment  or  the  modified 
amendment  will  be  acted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless  the 
agreement  is  changed,  there  will  be  no 
final  action  on  the  amendment  until  4 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  in  connection  with  to- 
morrow's scheduled  vote  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 468  is  the  completion  of  two  proto- 
type supersonic  aircraft  in  which  more 
than  $1  billion  of  precious  nationcd  re- 
sources have  already  been  invested.  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  give  American  science  and 
technology  a  chance  to  complete  this  Im- 
portant and  revolutionary  transporta- 
tion development.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  give 
our  working  men  and  women  a  chance  to 
compete  on  the  world  labor  market  and 
to  show  their  skills  In  building  a  better, 
a  safer,  a  more  efficient,  and  productive 
cdrcraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
consider last  December's  vote  on  this  is- 
sue in  light  of  the  new  facts,  the  new 
evidence  which  was  heard  by  both  the 
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House  and  Senate  committees  over  the 
past  few  weeks. 

When  the  facts,  all  of  the  facts,  are 
honestly  and  objectively  considered.  1 
believe  that  only  one  answer  can  be  jus- 
tified. That  answer  is  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  the  prototypes. 

The  building  of  two  prototypes  will  pro- 
vide us  a  sound  basis  upon  which  we  can 
judge  whether  to  proceed  into  the  pro- 
duction phase.  It  will  provide  a  rational 
basis  on  which  to  determine  whether 
regulation  of  foreign  supersonic  air- 
craft is  necessary  or  justifiable.  The  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  this  Important 
program  will  allow  us  to  keep  open 
America's  option  to  compete  In  the  world 
market  for  supersonic  commercial  trans- 
ports. The  issue  is  that  simple.  But.  let 
us  look  at  what  keeping  that  option  open 
means  to  us  in  terms  of  the  national  good 
for  the  country. 

Millions  of  Americans  take  our  coun- 
try's economic  progress  and  strength  for 
granted.  They  should  not.  Today's 
strength  and  the  high  standard  of  living 
we  enjoy  was  hard  earned.  Since  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  the  advent  of 
mass  production,  the  greatness  of  this 
country  has  come  largely  because  we  have 
excelled  in  advanced  technology.  We 
have  built  better  products  more  efficient- 
ly than  anyone  else.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially true  in  the  aerospace  field.  We 
build  the  best  and  the  safest  aircraft 
in  the  world. 

The  SST  will  mean  thousands  of  jobs 
for  American  workers.  It  will  strengthen 
U.S.  aerospace  industries  for  the  future. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  segments  of  the 
world's  cormnerce  in  which  American 
indiistries  can  compete  with  other  na- 
tiorvs  and  still  maintain  wage  levels  to 
give  Americans  the  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing we  all  enjoy.  It  is  estimated  that 
$100  billion  worth  of. new  aircraft  will 
be  constructed  between  now  and  1990. 
The  SST  share  of  this  market  will  be 
at  least  25  percent.  This  kind  of  business 
cannot  be  ignored  or  written  off  by  re- 
spoiisible  representatives  of  the  public  on 
the  basis  of  the  factual  record  we  have 
before  us. 

These  jobs  will  last  over  a  pt^riod  of 
at  least  15  years  and  ^-m  increase  as  the 
market  increases  in  the  future.  These 
SST  jobs  will  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Nation.  This  is  already  starting  as 
work  on  the  engines  and  prototype  air- 
craft accelerates.  In  all.  the  SST  produc- 
tion program  will  involve  some  150.000 
people  and  this  does  not  include  the  im- 
pact of  the  supersonic  air  transports  in 
creating  jobs  for  Americans  in  the  air- 
line industry's  cHjeration. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  true  expert  on  jobs.  He  is  not  an 
economist  speaking  from  text  book 
theory  about  the  operations  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. He  is  a  sell -made  man  who 
rose  through  the  ranks  of  labor  to  his 
present  position  representing  over  16 
million  union  members. 

During  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings  earlier  this  month. 
George  Meajiy,  President  of  the  APL- 
CIO,  presented  the  most  reasonable, 
commonsense  statement  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  SST  to  the  Nation  that  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  hear. 


George  Meany  said : 

The  AFLtGIO  takes  pride  In  Us  record  ol 
support  for  programs  and  policies  that  bene- 
fit all  people. 

He  continues: 

The  decision  that  this  Conmiltiee  and 
eventually  the  whole  Congress  must  make 
is  fi  decision  that  Involves  much  more  than 
the  mere  funding  of  two  SST  prototypes.  It 
Involves  the  future  of  the  American  aero- 
space industry  .  .  .  Too  many  Americans  have 
become  complacent  about  the  development 
of  U.S.  production  and  the  loss  of  American 
Jobs.  They  have  hardly  noticed  the  extent  to 
which  producers  In  other  nations  .  .  .  have 
eroded  the  job  opportunities  of  American 
workers.  At  one  time,  for  example.  America 
was  the  world  leader  In  the  production  oJ 
electronic  goods.  Today,  electronic  plants 
have  either  closed  or  are  closing  all  over  the 
country.  Aerospace  Is  still  potentially  one  of 
the  strongest  of  America's  remaining  indus- 
tries. But  If  America  lets  It  slip  away  .  . 
this  country  will  lose  more  employment  op- 
portunities for  its  people  and  a  source  of 
overseas  earning  power.  America  will  lose  a 
critical  national  resource.  And  America  will 
deprive  Itself  of  the  highly  skilled,  inten- 
sively trained  research,  development,  and 
production  teams  that  are  so  vitally  neces- 
sEiry  to  national  security. 

George  Meany  concluded  by  stating. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  handout.  We  are 
asking  Congress  to  fund  a  program  which 
will  not  only  keep  people  off  unemployment 
and  welfare  rolls,  but  which  will  create  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  aew  revenues 
We  are  trying  to  Insure  that  America  main- 
tains its  technological  lead  in  its  most  so- 
phisticated Industry.  We  do  not  view  the 
SST  as  a  •plaything  for  the  international 
Jet  set  "  but  as  the  top  of  a  product  line  that 
can  help  to  stem  and  reverse  the  nation's 
dollar  drain. 

Mr.  President,  taking  into  account  the 
return  of  the  Government's  investment 
in  the  development  of  the  SST,  through 
royalties  on  sales  if  it  is  decided  to  pro- 
duce the  plane  in  quantity,  the  favorable 
impact  on  balance  of  trade,  and  the  tax 
returns  from  workers  and  manufactur- 
ers, the  Department  of  Transportation 
foresees  a  net  benefit  of  over  $30  billion 
that  flows  back  to  the  people— to  all  the 
taxpayers  who  are  paying  the  costs  of 
the  development  program,  not  just  the 
pa.ssengers  who  will  fly  In  the  SST.  That 
is  the  option  that  is  being  kept  open  by 
continuing  the  prototype  program.  Kill 
this  option  and  we  will  have  squandered 
a  billion  of  our  taxpayers'  money  without 
allowing  the  plane  to  prove  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot.  I  will  not  as- 
sociate myself  with  this  kind  of  irrespon- 
sibility and  waste  of  hard-to-come-by 
taxpayers'  dollars.  We  cannot  and  should 
not  stop  this  program  when  it  is  two- 
thirds  completed. 

Advancements  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy are  fundamental  and  basic  to  the 
economic  progress  of  the  country.  The 
mass  of  social  programs  needed  by  this 
country  to  overcome  poverty,  illness,  and 
himger  can  only  be  accomplished  as  a 
result  of  the  Nation's  continued  economic 
procrress  and  strength.  On  the  scale  of 
national  priority,  the  SST  program  is 
not — as  some  have  characterized  it — an 
alternative  to  the  support  of  social  pro- 
grams. It  is  only  as  a  result  of  the 
Nation's  business  prosperity,  favorable 
international   trade  positions,   and    in- 


creasing job  opportunities  that  resources 
to  support  and  pay  for  important  and 
necessary  national  social  programs  can 
be  provided.  The  SST  program  is  an 
investment  in  the  future  well-being  of 
these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearing  records  of 
the  House  and  Senate  are  detailed  and 
thoroughly  cover  the  program  and  the 
latest  information  available.  A  general 
conclusion  was  well  put  by  Dr.  Singer, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  chairman  of  the  En- 
vironmental Advisory  Committee,  in  his 
statement  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tioris  Committee  earlier  this  month.  As 
a  recognized  expert,  he  concluded: 

Leis  then  put  matters  into  perspective 
There  Is  no  question  whatsoever  that  many 
human  activities  are  affecting  the  environ- 
ment, are  changing  the  atmosphere,  and  ttt 
putting  out  pollutants  that  are  spread 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  SST  Is  going  to  release  some  pol- 
lutants into  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  will  be  of  any  slgniflcance 
In  the  balance,  I  believe  that  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  an 
SST  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomics, with  environmental  effects  having 
a  very  small  weight  indeed.  If  the  SST  U 
going  to  be  turned  down,  let's  not  turn  ii 
down  for  ti^e  wrong  reasons. 

Dr.  Beranek.  a  foremost  expert  in 
noise  and  acoustics,  testified  that  the 
SST  can  meet  the  noise  levels  of  new 
subsonic  jets.  He  concluded: 

There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  tech- 
nical reaiions  why  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport  cannot  be  built  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable with  regard  to  noise. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  would  expect 
that  those  who  have  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  the  SST  on  the  basis  of  its 
being  an  "environmental  monster"  and 
making  a  "terrible  racket"  would  be 
pleased  with  the  considerable  research 
and  technological  improvements  that 
have  been  made  since  last  fall.  I  thought 
the  opponents  would  be  pleased  with  the 
breakthroughs  in  the  noise  area  and 
with  the  objective  analysis  of  upper  at- 
mospheric effects.  Apparently,  however, 
th-?y  are  not.  The  arguments  used  have 
only  shifted  to  different  areas  and  I  caii 
only  assume  the  opponents  have  their 
minds  made  up  and  cannot  be  swayed 
by  recent  developments. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  fully  funding  this  impor- 
tant program  and,  given  another  chance, 
it  will  clear  the  other  body  as  well.  I  have 
confidence  in  our  American  democratic 
procedures,  and  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  will  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion on  this  important  issue  and  make 
the  right  decision  when  the  chips  are 
down. 

Mr.  President,  the  chips  are  now 
down  on  the  SST.  I  urgently  implore  noj' 
colleagues  not  to  stop  in  midstream  on 
this  vitally  important  program.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  other  body  as  well 
as  in  this  Chamber  to  keep  open  the  op- 
tion of  having  an  economically  viable, 
environmentally  acceptable  SST.  An 
American  SST.  History  is  being  made  on 
this  decision.  Let  us  not  look  back  on 
March  24,  1971.  as  the  date  when  we 
hamstrung  America's  aerospace  leader- 
ship. Instead,  let  us  look  back  upon  it  as 
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the  day  that  we  accepted  the  challenge 
of  our  new  era  of  social  awareness,  of 
environmental  awareness,  of  directing 
technology  to  serve  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

We  must  preserve  our  option  for  the 
future  and  vote  for  the  continuation  of 
funding  this  nationally  vital  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  March  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT      OP      GEORGE      MEANV,      PRESIDENT. 
AFL-CIO 

We  in  the  APL-CIO  are  here  today  to  tell 
you  why  we  believe  that  continued  develop- 
ment of  two  prototypes  of  a  made-ln-the- 
USA  supersonic  transport  is  decldely  In  the 
Iniersst  of  America. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  fight  over  the  appro- 
priation needed  to  complete  these  two  pro- 
totypes has  stirred  up  serious  opposition 
among  many  individuals  and  groups  with 
whom  we  are  normally  allied.  Conservatlon- 
IsU  fear  that  the  SST  wUl  create  tmforeseen 
risks  to  the  environipent.  Many  liberals  be- 
lieve that  we  should  forego  further  develop- 
ment In  favor  of  a  general  reshaping  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  AFL-CIO  takes  pride  In 
Its  record  of  support  for  programs  and  poli- 
cies that  benefit  all  the  people. 

And  so  we  have  looked  at  the  SST  closely 
from  that  viewpoint.  We  have  studied  the 
evidence  now  available  on  the  probable  eco- 
logical effects  of  supersonic  flights.  On  the 
basis  of  our  inquiries,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  opposition  of  the  conservationists  Is 
based  more  on  emotion  than  on  fact.  At  least 
two  government  studies  have  concluded  after 
extensive  tests  that  there  Is  no  concrete  evi- 
dence that  a  fleet  of  supersonic  airline's  will 
damage  or  threaten  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

If  the  envlronmentEillsts  feel  that  the  dan- 
gers are  as  great  as  they  contend,  then  it 
seems  to  me  they  should  be  pursuing  a  cam- 
paign for  International  agreement  to  abolish 
the  SST  everywhere.  Unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States,  against  an  American  SST, 
would  not  protect  the  world's  environment. 
Only  complete  abolition  woiUd  do  the  Job 
and  that  would  require  International  agree- 
ment. 

And,  of  course,  no  possible  environmental 
risk  can  come  from  the  completion  of  the 
two  prototypes. 

We  have  also  considered  the  "reordering 
of  national  priorities"  arguments.  We  have 
long  maintained  that  America  needs  to  do 
much  more  In  the  future  than  It  has  done 
in  the  past  or  Is  doing  now  to  meet  the 
nation's  deficiencies  in  housliig,  education, 
health,  recreation,  pyollutlon  control,  mass 
transit  and  the  like.  But  we  are  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  solutions  of  social 
problems  depends  in  large  part  on  solution 
of  economic  problems.  We  cannot  hope  to 
construct  a  better  social  environment  with- 
out a  strong  economic  foundation.  I  will 
touch  on  this  In  a  little  more  detail  In  a 
moment.  At  this  point  Just  let  me  note  that 
aerospace  is  vitally  Important  to  the  coun- 
try's economic  base.  When  It  operated  at 
full  capacity  aerospace  directly  and  Indirectly 
employed  the  skills  of  a  great  percentage  of 
the  workers  in  manufacturing.  Moreover,  the 
sale  of  American-made  aircraft  has  been  one 
of  the  nation's  primary  sources  of  export  In- 
come. Last  year,  for  example,  we  sold  $3.4 
billion  worth  of  aerospace  products  over- 
seas—Including $1.5  billion  in  commercial 
transport  planes  alone.  Without  these  sales, 


the  United  States  would  have  had  a  sizable 
deficit  In  Its  balance  of  trade. 

This  Is  why  I  say  that  aerospace  is  impor- 
tant to  the  total  economy.  Its  needs  extend 
to — and  create  Jobs  within — thousands  of 
factories  and  hundreds  of  conununities  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  But 
Just  as  aerospace  is  Important  to  the  econ- 
omy, the  SST  Is  Important  to  the  aerospace 
industry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is 
the  plane  of  the  future.  The  question  Is  not 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  an  SST.  That 
question  has  already  been  answered  by  the 
French,  the  British  and  the  Russians. 

This  plane  will  not  only  be  built  but  it 
will  be  flown. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  fact,  they  have 
only  to  look  at  this  two-page  ad  In  the 
December  28,  1970,  Issue  of  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology.  The  Russians  are 
already  advertising  for  sale  "in  any  part  of 
world"  the  Supersonic  TV-144  airliner— 
their  version  of  the  SST. 

Though  air  travel  Is  now  In  a  slump,  be- 
cause of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  econ- 
omy generally,  all  forecasts  project  long 
range  Increases  In  over-the-ocean  air  flights. 
Air  travel  doubled  In  the  1960's.  According  to 
informed  projections,  it  is  exi>ected  to  triple 
by  the  end  of  the  1970s.  To  accommodate 
increased  travel,  the  world's  air  lines  wlU 
continue  to  Increase  their  capacity  not  only 
with  more  planes  but  bigger  and  faster 
planes. 

What  I'm  saying.  In  short,  is  that  the  air 
lines  of  the  world — Including  American  car- 
riers— will  fly  the  best  planes  available.  In 
the  past  they  have  purchased  such  planes 
from  U.S. -based  producers.  But  if  they  can- 
not get  them  with  a  made-ln-the-U.S.A. 
label,  they  will  get  them  elsewhere.  This 
would  mean  a  long  term  loss  In  U.S  balance 
of  trade  compo.sed  of  sales  of  American  air- 
craft overseas  that  would  not  be  made  as 
well  as  spending  by  domestic  air  lines  to 
purchase  foreign-made  SST's. 

In  effect,  then,  the  decision  that  this  com- 
mittee and  eventually  the  whole  Congress 
must  make  is  a  decision  that  involves  much 
more  than  the  mere  funding  of  two  SST 
prototypes.  It  Involves  the  future  of  the 
American  aerospace  industry- 

Unfortunately,  the  industry  Is  already  in 
a  stale  of  economic  shock.  If  the  state  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole  can  be  termed  a  reces- 
sion, with  unemployment  ai  6';  of  the  wotk 
force  and  the  number  of  serious  and  chroni- 
cally depressed  areas  up  from  40  to  45  In 
the  last  month  alone,  then  the  slate  of  the 
aerospace  industry  can  only  be  described  as 
a  depression. 

Bad  as  conditions  are  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  they  are  even  worse  in  centers  of 
aerospace  production.  As  Floyd  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers told  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee last  week,  "The  nation's  aerospace  centers 
have  been  disaster  areas."  It  doesn't  take 
much  digging  into  the  facts  to  verify  this 
description.  In  Connecticut,  where  United 
Aircraft  Is  the  major  manufacturing  em- 
ployer, unemployment  Is  7V4%.  In  Califor- 
nia, in  communities  surrounding  Lockheed, 
McDonnell-Douglas  and  Aero  Jet-General  the 
Jobless  rate  is  almost  9'"; .  In  Seattle  and  Its 
suburbs,  the  home  base  of  Boeing,  unem- 
ployment has  risen  to  almost  twice  the  na- 
tional  average. 

In  the  past,  when  aerospace  has  experi- 
enced periodic  declines,  the  companies  have 
always  tried  to  keep  their  pools  of  technolo- 
gical expertise  Intact.  The  axe  generally  has 
fallen  heaviest  on  production  workers.  They 
have  felt  it  heaviest  again  this  time.  But 
now,  for  the  first  time,  hard-to-replace  teams 
of  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians  are 
also  being  chopped  off. 

During  the  last  18  months  alone,  300,000 
people  have  been  let  go  In  aerospace  plants 


around  the  country.  This  includes  18.3%  of 
the  technicians.  12.9 'c  of  the  scientists  and 
engineers  and  37i^'c  of  the  production 
workers. 

Declines  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be  ©at- 
ily  and  quickly  absorbed  by  other  industries. 
In  fact,  the  shock  waves  of  aerospace  un- 
employment have  hit  employers  In  other  in- 
dustries. In  Seattle  alone,  71.500  people  are 
out  of  work.  And  not  all  of  them  are  aero- 
space workers.  New  and  used  oar  dealers  re- 
port that  their  sales  have  fallen  from  30% 
to  50 ',0.  As  a  result  more  than  a  dozen  have 
already  gone  out  of  business.  Hundreds  ol 
other  small  businessmen  are  suffering.  Apart- 
ment vacancies  are  running  as  high  as  40  9r 
in  some  suburbs. 

The  general  economic  anemia  that  afflicts 
the  community  as  a  whole  has  created  a 
crisis  In  public  assistance.  Some  66.000  i>eo- 
ple  are  on  welfare  and  72,000  are  drawing 
food  stamps.  For  every  child  who  was  re- 
ceiving a  free  school  lunch  two  years  ago, 
50  are  getting  it  today.  And  yet,  while  such 
needs  are  growing  the  revenues — and  thus 
the  ablUty  of  local  and  state  governments 
to  respond — are  declining. 

Seattle  may  have  been  hit  harder  than 
other  commuulUes  by  the  current  depression 
in  aerospace  but  human  suffering-— due  to 
widespread  aerospace  unemployment — Is  not 
confined  to  Seattle.  It  can  be  found  In  cen- 
ters of  aerospace  production  everywhere. 

I  realize  that  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
are  not  unaware  of — or  unmoved  by — the  hu- 
man toll  that  the  depression  in  aerospace 
has  caused.  But  some  of  the  arguments  from 
opponents  of  further  development  of  the 
SST,  that  the  skills  of  unemployed  aerospace 
workers  be  converted  to  programs  that  wlli 
meet  the  nation's  deficiencies  in  education, 
health,  pwllution  control,  mass  transit  and 
the  like.  Just  don't  stand  up. 

We  In  the  AFL-CIO  Insist  on  the  need  for 
greater  eflorts  in  all  of  these — and  majiy  oth- 
er— areas.  But.  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  we 
cannot  base  a  healthy  social  environment  on 
a  sick  economy.  We  need  basic  Industries 
that  provide  Jobs  and  create  dollar  earnings 
in  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Aero- 
space is  one  of  the  nation's  basic  Indus- 
tries. It  creates  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
taxable  revenues  and  It  is  from  such  reve- 
nues that  the  nation  finances  public  efforu 
In  education,  health,  pollution  control,  mass 
transit  and  all  these  other  needed  programs 
To  help  this  industry — and  to  Insure  Its 
future — we  are  asking  this  Congress  to  make 
ail  appropriation  that  amounts  to  lees  than 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  total  federal 
budget  and  less  than  3  percent  of  the  budget 
request  for  other  forms  of  transportation. 
Prom  this  relatively  small  Investment  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  nation  will  re- 
ceive back  at  least  $6  billion  to  $7  billion 
in  taxes  over  the  next  20  years.  The  Congress 
can  provide  a  lot  of  education,  health,  pollu- 
tion control  and  mass  transit  with  that  kind 
of  money.  And  this  does  not  Include  all  the 
other  economic  activity  that  will  be  gen- 
erated by  the  purchasing  power  of  the  work- 
ers who  will  be  directly  and  Indirectly  em- 
ployed on  the  SST. 

Having  said  all  this  let  me  very  candidly 
admit  that  continued  development  of  two 
SST  prototypes — which  is  the  Immediate  Is- 
sue here — will  not  restore  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry to  health.  In  fact,  the  Immediate  Im- 
pact will  be  small.  The  appropriation  we  are 
seeking  will  provide  only  14.000  direct  and 
28,000  Indirect  jobs.  That's  only  a  drop  In  the 
total  pool  of  aerospace  unemployment.  But 
what's  really  Involved  here  is  not  just  these 
two  prototypes.  It  Is  the  future  of  the  aero- 
space Industry. 

We're  already  behind  In  the  race  to  pro- 
vide the  air  lines  of  the  world  with  the  SST's. 
they  will  start  flying  sometime  in  the  1970's. 
The  Russians  are  well  along — so  far  along. 
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in  fact,  that  w«  kaow  their  TU-144  has  been 
flown  supersomcally.  The  French  and  BrUlsh- 
bullt  Concordes  have  already  gone  through 
400  hours  of  flight  testing  Includulng  90 
hours  at  sup>er5onlc  speeds  and  16  hours  at 
twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

So  their  planes  are  almost  ready.  And  we 
know  we  cannot  oatch  up  in  time  for  the 
arst  generacion  SST's — the  SST's  of  the  late 
I970's.  But  we  can  still  enter  the  competi- 
tion for  the  second  generation — the  SST's  of 
the  1980's  and  1990*8.  And  I  am  confident  that 
if  we  can  build  them,  we  can  sell  them.  U.S. 
aeropp>ace  technology  was  good  enough  to 
capture  world  markets  In  the  past.  Since  we 
know  that  the  American  8ST  is  bigger,  bet- 
ter and  faster  than  either  the  Concorde  or 
the  TU-144,  we  should  be  able  to  recapture 
them  In  the  future. 

Once  we  get  by  the  prototype  development 
and  testing  state,  we  can  get  Into  production. 
And  that's  when  this  Investment — the  In- 
vestment that  this  appropriation  represents — 
will  pay  off. 

According  to  Informed  estimates,  the  SST 
will  eventually  provide  60,000  direct  Jobs  in 
the  aerospace  Industry  as  well  as  160,000  in- 
direct Jobe  In  electronics,  basic  metals,  ma- 
chine tooling  and  scores  of  other  subcon- 
tracting Industries  throughout  the  country. 
The  benefits — In  payrolls,  business  activity 
and  public  revenues — will  filter  tliroughout 
local  communities  in  at  least  40  states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  concern  about  the  SST 
and  the  future  of  the  American  aerospace  in- 
dustry is  p*rt  of  otir  larger  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  nation's  economy.  Too  many 
Americans  have  become  complacent  about 
the  development  of  U.S.  production  and  the 
loss  of  American  jobs.  They  have  hardly 
noticed  the  extent  to  which  prodncers  In 
other  nations — ^wltb  the  help  of  planned 
economies,  subsidized  industries  and  U.S. 
multi-national  companies — have  eroded  the 
Job  opportunities  of  American  workers.  At 
one  time,  for  example,  America  was  the  larg- 
est shipbuilding  nation  in  the  world.  Today 
the  U.S.  shipbuilding  Industry  is  in  a  state 
of  decay.  No  less  than  10  other  countries 
build  more  ships  than  American  yards  do. 

At  one  time — not  too  long  ago— America 
was  the  world  leader  In  the  production  of 
electronic  goods.  Today,  electronic  plants 
have  either  closed  or  are  closing  all  over  the 
country.  Aerospace  Is  still  potentially  one  of 
the  strongest  of  America's  remaining  indus- 
tries. But  If  America  lets  it  slip  away — as  It 
has  other  Important  Industries — this  coun- 
try win  lose  more  employment  opportunities 
for  Its  people  and  a  source  of  overseas  earn- 
ing power.  America  will  lose  a  critical  na- 
tional resource.  All  America  will  deprive  it- 
self of  the  highly  skilled,  intensively  trained 
research,  development  and  production  teams 
that  are  so  vitally  necessary  to  national  se- 
curi^. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issues  In  this  fight 
for  this  relatively  small  aj^>ropriation  go  far 
beyond  the  quieetlon  of  merely  keeping  the 
SST  alive. 

We're  not  merely  fighting  for  42,000  Jobs 
now  and  ISO.OOO  in  the  future.  We're  fight- 
ing to  conserve  one  of  America'is  most  Im- 
{x>rtant  industrlee. 

We're  not  asking  for  a  handout.  We're  ask- 
ing Congrctes  to  fund  a  program  which  will 
not  only  keep  people  off  unemployment  and 
welfare  rolls  but  which  will  create  bllllonB 
of  dollars  worth  of  new  revenues. 

We're  not  trying  to  make  work  for  work- 
ers, engineers,  technicians  and  scientists  m 
aerospace.  We're  trying  to  insure  that  Amer- 
ica maintains  its  technological  lead  in  its 
most  sophisticated  industry. 

We  do  not  view  the  SST  as  a  "plaything 
for  the  izUiernatlonal  jet  set"  but  as  the  top  of 
a  product  line  that  can  help  to  stem  and  re- 
verse the  nation's  dollar  drain. 

For  these  reasons,  the  AFL-CIO  believes 
that  continued  development  of  the  SST  is 


in  the  national  interest.  And  for  these  rea- 
sons I  urge  this  Subcommittee — and  the  Sen- 
ate— to  approve  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  both 
sides . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  if  he  will 
yield  me  time. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield  25  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

PRtVILZGE    OF    THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  distingmshed  ma- 
jority whip,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  to  this — to  permit 
Richard  Wegman,  who  Is  my  staff  as- 
sistant and  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  this  matter,  to  be  on  the  floor 
tomorrow,  if  that  is  permissible. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  have  reference  to  the  period 
during  the  rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  that 
permission.  If  the  Senator  objects,  I  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  have  one  clerk  on  the 
floor  tomorrow  without  imanimous  con- 
s«at,  but  he  would  require  unanimous 
consent  to  retain  that  clerk  on  the  floor 
during  the  rollcall;  if  that  is  what  he 
wishes,  I  will  have  no  objection,  because 
he  is  the  leading  opponent  to  the  SST. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  I  would 
like.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senate  voted 
by  a  52-to-41  margin  to  reject  the  funds 
for  the  supersonic  transport  last  year, 
there  have  been  new  develc^ments,  new 
evidence,  and  new  testimony  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. I  submit  that  the  new  evidence 
is  overwhelmingly  against  going  ahead 
with  the  supersonic  transport  at  thLs 
time.  This  is  true  of  the  environmental 
Information,  and  it  is  also  true  of  the 
economic  developments  since  that  time. 

I  should  first  like  to  address  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised  by  many  Sen- 
ators as  to  why  we  cannot  Just  go  ahead 
with  a  prototype  program.  They  argue 
that  a  supersonic  transport  will  not  have 
Euiy  serious  environmental  effects  if  it  t/i 
confined  to  two  prototypes  and  that  'iie 
prototypes  could  answer  some  questions 
about  the  atmosphere  that  we  need  to 
know.  This  was  put  to  rest  emphatically 


m  my  view  by  Mr.  RuckeLshaus,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pohcy, 
Admmistration,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  In  that 
testimony,  he  said  the  prototype  was  not 
necessary  and  would  not  provide  signifi- 
cant answers  so  far  as  determimng  the 
adverse  effect  of  supersonic  transports  or 
a  fleet  of  supersonic  transports  on  the 
atmosphere  was  concerned. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  long-range,  cimiulative 
impact  in  the  upper  atmosphere  and  we 
cannot  possibly  determine  the  effect  of 
the  impact  of  500  American  planes  and 
300  foreign  planes  flying  four  flights  daily 
with  two  prototypes.  The  plans  are  to  fly 
the  two  prototypes  only  100  hours  before 
they  go  Into  making  a  decision  on  pro- 
duction. That  100  hours  would  be  grossly 
inadequate  to  provide  the  technical  an- 
swers. The  answers  can  come  from  re- 
search, but  they  should  come  from  the 
research  we  are  providing  by  the  $27  mil- 
lion, which  all  of  us,  I  think,  approve  of 
in  that  program.  If  that  program  shows 
that  the  adverse  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment by  a  fleet  of  SST's  are  not  signif- 
icant, then  this  whole  environmental 
argument  will  disappear. 

In  this  respect,  several  Senators  have 
raised  the  question,  "How  can  we  argue 
that  we  could  have  50  or  800  SST's  which 
would  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
atmosphere?"  It  has  been  stated  that  our 
military  planes  have  flown  438,000  hours 
in  the  past  20  years.  As  has  been  said,  no 
one  has  charged  that  this  has  polluted 
the  atmosphere,  or  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  skin  cancer. 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  those  planes 
have  been  flying  over  a  20-year  period; 
but,  in  only  20  weeks,  a  fleet  of  super- 
sonic transports  that  we  are  talking 
about  now,  would  fly  more  hours  than 
those  military  planes  did  In  20  years. 

That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  new  com- 
mercial SST  would  fly  in  regular  air  cor- 
ridors at  an  altitude  of  65.000  feet.  And 
it  is  at  that  high  level  that  the  atmos- 
pheric pollution  takes  place.  While  some 
military  planes  have  been  flying  at  that 
level,  ttiey  have  flown  at  all  different 
levels.  So  the  comparison  is  not  one  that 
would  make  one  feel  that  the  fact  we 
have  had  military  supersonic  planes  for 
20  years  flying  a  fewer  number  of  hours 
proves  that,  if  we  have  supersonic  planes 
flying  many  times  more,  that  this  could 
not  have  an  adverse  effect. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  what  I  believe  is  a  devastating 
argument  on  these  points,  which  was 
published  in  this  morning's  New  York 
■nmes,  in  an  editorial  entitled,  "SST: 
The  Prototype  Fallacy." 

It  reads: 

Under  pressure  of  repeated  defeats  In  the 
Senate  last  December  and  In  the  House  last 
week,  the  Nixon  Administration  and  other 
advocates  of  the  supersonic  transport  have 
retreated  to  what  they  hope  is  a  defensible 
position.  As  the  Senate  prepares  to  cast  what 
could  be  the  final  vote  on  this  question  to- 
morrow, SST  advocates  are  contending  that 
nothing  more  la  at  stake  than  the  building 
of  two  SST  prototypes.  Surely,  they  argue, 
there  cannot  be  any  harm  in  going  ahead 
with  a  couple  of  test  models  to  obtain  re- 
search data  on  disputed  issues. 
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This  prototype  argument  sounds  open- 
minded  and  reasonable  In  the  best  pragmatic 
American  tradition,  but  In  this  context — as 
Its  proponents  well  know— it  is  fundamen- 
tally misleading  and  irrelevant. 

If  the  supersonic  transport  were  In  regu- 
Ur  use,  it  Is  possible — not  certain  but  possi- 
ble—that it  might  eventually  produce  a 
sharp  increase  In  the  incidence  of  skin  can- 
cer. If  this  came  about.  It  would  be  because 
the  engine  vapor  Introduced  Into  the  thin 
air  of  the  stratosphere  reduced  the  protective 
oBone,  thereby  permitting  more  ultraviolet 
rays  to  reach  the  earth.  This  result  could 
not  occur  immediately  but  only  after  several 
hundred  SST's  had  been  flying  every  day  for 
some  years.  For  the  purpose  of  flndlng  out  the 
cumulative  effect  of  a  huge  fleet  of  planes, 
a  few  test  flights  by  only  two  planes  would 
be  clearly  Irrelevant.  Careful  atmoepherlc  re- 
search could  find  out  the  desired  answers, 
but  academic  scientific  experts  believe  that 
ten  years  would  be  needed. 

Tlie  Boeing  Company,  chief  contractor  for 
the  SST,  envisages  selling  500  or  more  planes, 
ir  that  many  planes  were  In  regular  use, 
they  would  poeslbly  derange  the  life  patterns 
of  migratory  birds  and  have  Incalculable 
effects  on  marine  life  Birds,  like  humans, 
can  withstand  the  Isolated  shock  of  one  sonic 
boom,  but  that  Is  entirely  different  from  ad- 
justing— If  adjustment  is  possible — to  a  sonic 
boom  every  half-hour  or  every  hour.  Two 
prototypes  could  not  provide  quick  answers 
to  these  Imponderables. 

The  severe  sideline  noise  produced  by  an 
SST  on  takeoff  Is  another  major  argument 
against  the  SST,  as  no  less  an  air  enthxislast 
and  expert  than  Gen.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
has  pointed  out.  It  Is  unneceesary  to  build 
two  prototypes  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  sideline  noise  can  be  reduced  to  108 
decibels.  It  can  be  brought  down  to  that 
level  If  Boeing  Is  willing  to  sacrlfloe  some 
of  the  plnne's  cruising  range  or  otherwise 
reduce  Its  cost  efficiency.  But  108  decibels  is 
not  a  satisfactory  long-term  value.  As  a 
Presidential  commission  observed  in  a  report 
on  noise  pollution  released  over  the  week- 
end, existing  noise  levels  are  dangerous  to 
health  and  becoming  intolerable. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday  last,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson)  intro- 
duced a  bill,  which  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor,  which  would  prohibit  flights  of 
commercial  aircraft  over  the  United 
States  at  supersonic  speeds.  As  I  say,  that 
was  a  good  provision  In  that  bill  but.  at 
the  end  of  the  blU  there  Is  a  require- 
ment that  prototype  must  be  able  to 
be  produced  in  such  a  way  that  the  per- 
ceived noise  decibels  would  be  at  most 
108  In  order  to  comply  with  what  the 
subsonic  jets  now  have. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  the  weak- 
ness of  that  provision  is  that  It  applies 
to  prototypes.  It  does  not  apply  and  can- 
not apply  to  the  production  planes. 
Sound  suppression  is  very  expensive.  At 
least  $1  million  or  $2  million  more  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  the  plane  with 
sound  suppressors.  The  operating  costs 
would  increase.  The  range  would  de- 
crease. Passenger  payload  would  de- 
crease. So,  for  all  these  very  serious  eco- 
nomic reasons.  It  Is  dear  to  me  that  it 
is  unlikely  production  planes  will  be 
made  with  sound  suppressors  unless  they 
were  required  by  law  of  Congress.  That 
bill  we  passed  does  not  provide  that.  It 
applies  to  the  prototype,  but  not  to  the 
foreign  planes  and  not  to  the  planes  that 
would  be  produced  in  production. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 


Two  prototypes  are  unnecessary  to  decide 
the  economic  argument  against  the  SST.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  that  it  would  require  an- 
other $4'.'7  million  to  build  them.  That  Is  in 
addition  to  $884  million  In  Oovemment 
funds  already  spent.  Unless  private  financ- 
ing can  be  found,  another  tS  billion  would 
be  necessary  to  pay  production  costs.  Repu- 
table economists  have  repeatedly  testified 
that  It  Is  highly  improbable  that  enough 
planes  could  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would 
reimburse  the  taxpayer  for  these  enormous 
sums. 

Since  an  Anglo-French  combine  has  al- 
ready built  prototypes  of  the  Concorde,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Boeing  could 
produce  a  plane  that  would  fly  and  be  tech- 
nically feasible.  But  feasible  prototypes  do 
not  resolve  market-place  doubts  about  proflt- 
ablUtv.  The  president  of  Continental  Air- 
lines has  already  told  a  Senate  committee 
that  the  Concorde  Is  a  fine  plane  but  he 
would  not  buy  It  because  he  could  not  make 
money  with  It  on  the  Callfornla-to-Hawall 
run.  Its  seat-mile  cost  ratios  are  simply  not 
pood  enough. 

The  prototype  argument  Is  a  fallacy.  Pro- 
totypes could  not  test  out  the  environmental 
Issues  and  are  not  needed  to  test  the  eco- 
nomic Issues.  More  tests  are  not  the  answer. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  say — 
"Enough  is  enough.  Let  us  lay  this  white 
elephant  to  rest.'' 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  dis- 
pute between  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents of  this  plane  with  resnect  to  the 
termination  costs.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  spent  $864  million.  If  we  go  ahead 
with  it,  we  will  have  to  spend  $1,342  bil- 
lion according  to  the  testimony  by  the 
Department  of  Trarsportatlon.  Part  of 
that  difference  would  be  diminished  If 
we  go  ahead.  It  is  true,  beca"se  termina- 
tion costs  are  Involved. 

Those  direct  termination  costs  are  $97 
million.  So,  there  would  be  an  additional 
$71  million  that  might  be  required,  al- 
though part  of  that  $81  million  would 
be  a  return  to  the  airlines  which  was  not 
a  taxpayer's  outlay  but  would  be  a  matter 
of  what  some  peonle  might  construe  as 
a  moral  obligation  to  pay  back  to  the 
airlines  what  they  had  paid  in  good  faith 
when  they  reserved  positions  for  the 
SST. 

One  of  the  most  telling  points  made 
by  Profes.<;or  Samuelson,  a  Nobel  econ- 
omist, and  others,  is  that  the  great  loss 
the  Govemmeht  suffers  Is  because  they 
do  not  understand  when  they  have  made 
a  mistake  and  should  cut  their  losses. 
They  go  on  and  on  and  on.  We  have 
seen  In  the  Senate  in  recent  years  how 
when  bad  and  wasteful  programs  have 
been  started,  we  have  felt  that  we  had 
put  so  much  Into  the  pot  thet  we  hated 
to  (ret  out  of  the  game. 

This  Is  a  clear  example  of  the  fatal 
big  Government  weakness.  The  fact  Is 
that  if  we  stay  In  we  are  not  going  to 
lose  an  additional  $350  million,  the  dif- 
ference between  cutting  It  off  and  going 
ahead,  but  we  stand  to  lose  what  compe- 
tent neople  have  testified  would  be  be- 
tween $4  billion  and  $5  billion  because 
the  Government  will  be  required  to  go 
ahead  with  a  substantial  part  of  the 
production  costs. 

1  come  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  parts  of  the  argument  on  this 
issue.  It  is  a  point  that  has  to  be  raised. 
When  it  is  raised,  those  who  favor  the 
SST  say  that  it  Is  a  scare  tactic,  that  it 


is  unfair  and  emotional.  I  am  trying  to 
make  this  as  factual  as  I  can. 

We  have  discussed  the  potential  effects 
of  the  SST  on  skin  cancer.  We  have  to 
point  out  that  when  we  say  skin  cancer, 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  kind  of  can- 
cer that  is  as  deadly  as  internal  cancer. 
The  majority  of  people  who  have  skin 
cancer  are  not  killed  by  it.  It  is  true  that 
between  5  and  8  percent  of  the  people 
who  suffer  from  it  die  as  a  result.  It  is 
disfiguring  and  painful.  However,  it  is  not 
like  stomach  cancer  or  cancer  of  the  lung. 
It  can  be  prevented  rather  easily.  There 
are  known  techniques  that  can  protect 
anv  person  who  would  take  precautions 
with  respect  to  skin  cancer,  primarily 
shielding  himself  from  the  sim. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  whether 
the  SST  continues  to  fly  or  not,  many 
people  will  continue  to  get  skin  cancer 
because  they  do  not  take  precautions. 

But  recognizing  aU  of  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  we  not  have  a  responsibility  to 
inquire  into  whether  or  not  a  responsible 
scientist  who  has  charged  that  a  large 
fleet  of  SST's  could  Increase  skin  cancer 
is  valid.  What  does  environmental  con- 
cern mean  if  we  do  not  weigh  this  charge 
before  we  decide  on  the  SST?  If  the 
charge  is  valid  it  should  weigh  against 
the  SST.  If  the  charge  is  invalid  it  should 
not. 

To  determine  the  validity  of  the  charge. 
I  sent  it  to  40  of  the  outstanding  mete- 
orologists and  skin  cancer  specialists  in 
America.  And  I  would  like  to  discuss  what 
thev  found. 

Dr.  James  McDonald  was  asked  by  a 
panel  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sci- 
entists to  look  into  the  matter.  Inci- 
dentally, the  Academy  has  not  taken  a 
position  on  this;  they  do  not  sav  that  his 
position  is  right  or  wrong,  but  they  asked 
him  to  look  into  it. 

Dr.  McDonald  testified  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  this 
matter.  To  secure  an  evaluation  of  that 
testimony  I  sent  it  to  competent  scientists 
to  ask  their  opinions.  I  want  to  sum- 
marize them. 

But  first  let  me  say.  Dr.  James  E.  Mc- 
Donald is  a  competent  man.  He  is  senior 
physicist.  Institute  of  Atmospheric  Phys- 
ics and  professor,  Department  of  At- 
mospheric Sciences,  University  of  Ari- 
zona, Tucson,  Ariz.  He  has  a  B.A..  an 
M.S.,  and  a  Ki.  D.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  weather 
and  climate  modification.  He  Is  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nitv.  He  testified  in  part  as  follows: 

Briefly,  It  is  my  present  estimates  that 
operation  of  SSTs  at  the  now-eatlmated  fleet 
levels  predicted  for  1980-85  oould  eo  increase 
transmission  of  solar  ultraviolet  radiation  as 
to  cause  soinetliing  of  the  order  of  6-10.000 
additional  skin  cancer  cases  per  yew  In  Just 
the  United  States  alone.  I  return  to  this  point 

below.  .  .  - 

In  my  own  opinion,  the  present  evidence 
points  rather  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
opemtlng  a  major  SST  technology  of  the 
magnitude  now  under  consideration  here  and 
abroad  would,  via  the  ozone-ultravlolet-car- 
cln««eneel8  chain,  lead  to  Inoieased  incidence 
of  akin  cancer  of  the  order  of  10/)00  pew 
cases  per  year  within  the  United  States 
alone.  The  world  total  would  be  somewhat 
greater,  of  course,  but  not  greater  by  a  large 
factor,  sfnoe  skin  cancer  Is  above  all  an  affile- 
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tlon  ol  Caucasians  (rather  than  Negroee), 
Asiatics,  or  other  pigmented  ethnic  stocks. 
so  considerations  of  world  geography  and 
world  climatology  seem  to  Imply  that  th« 
brunt  of  the  skin  cancer  burden,  regardlest 
of  who  builds  and  flies  them  in  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere,  would  necessarily  be  borne 
by  the  Caucasian  population  of  this  country, 
with  Europe  bearing  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  total.  .  .  . 

Then  Dr.  McDonald  continues: 
If  caxeful  research  Into  all  of  the  many 
factors  underlying  the  above  estimates 
should  disclose  that  an  estimate  of  some 
10,000  new  skin  cancer  cases  per  year  Is  a 
gross  overestimate,  then  this  one  of  the  sev- 
eral grounds  for  caution  In  the  present  SST 
decision  will  disappear.  My  present  surmise, 
however.  Is  that  It  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  on  the  low  side. 

This  is  an  estimate  that  I  sent  out  to 
competent  people,  recognized  experts  in 
the  field.  Some  of  the  statements  and 
reactions  I  got  back  indicated  that  they 
felt  Dr.  McDonald  had  gone  too  far. 
Some  felt  he  might  have  overstated  the 
case  in  some  respects.  But  none  of  the 
people  said  he  was  wrong.  Most  of  them, 
the  overwhelming  majority,  said  he  was 
right.  A  large  number  said  he  was  under- 
stating the  case. 

One  man  that  I  wrote  was  an  associate 
professor  of  atmospheric  sciences  and 
geophysics  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington at  Seattle,  Wash.  He  is  a  man 
who  comes  from  a  part  of  the  country 
that  is  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the 
SST. 

This  man's  name  is  Conway  B.  Leovy. 
He  was  one  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  appeared  at  a  press  conference  with 
me  on  this  subject  a  week  ago. 

This  is  what  Professor  Leovy,  a  profes- 
sor from  Seattle,  Wash.,  said: 

Ih  summary,  I  find  no  disagreement  with 
Dr.  McDonald's  arguments  up  to  the  assump- 
tion of  a  strong  relationship  between  ultra- 
violet dosage,  particularly  near  3000 
Angstroms,  and  skin  cancer  Incidence,  a 
point  which  I  am  not  qualified  to  evaluate. 
He  seems  to  have  been  quite  conservative, 
but  there  are  several  Improved  assumptions 
In  tjne  argument.  In  view  of  this,  his  con- 
clusion may  be  stated  too  emphatically,  but 
I  believe  that  the  Issue  he  has  raised  de- 
serves very  serious  consideration.  Construc- 
tion and  opera' Ion  of  prototype  SSTs  will 
not  help  answer  any  of  the  scientific  ques- 
tions raised  by  his  testimony. 

Dr.  Leovy  has  been  consulted  by  both 
sides  in  this  matter.  He  is  an  eminent 
meteorologist.  He  makes  the  same  point 
that  the  others  have  made,  that  we  do 
not  need  to  have  the  prototype  to  dis- 
cover whether  this  will  have  adverse 
consequences. 

Another  man  I  wrote  wa,s  Qio  B.  Gori, 
a  Ph.  D.  and  associate  scientific  director 
for  program,  Etiology,  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

I  asked  Dr.  Gorl  to  appear  at  a  press 
conference  last  week.  He  first  said  he 
would.  He  said  that  only  a  direct  refusal 
by  his  superior  would  prevent  him  from 
coming.  He  was  told  not  to  come.  How- 
ever, he  wrote  two  letters.  One  letter  in- 
dicated that  Dr.  McDonald's  statement 
and  testimony  was  too  conservative  and 
that  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer  would 
be  much  greater.  His  second  letter  was 
to    the   effect   that   while    McDonald's 


testimony  was  conservative,  it  was  not 
as  conservative  as  he  first  stated.  The 
second  letter  was  less  favorable  to  my 
side,  but  I  will  read  parts  of  that  letter: 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  8,  we  have 
evaluated  the  testimony  of  Dr.  James  E.  Mc- 
Etonald  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  pending  question  of  fur- 
ther funding  of  the  U.S.  SST  Program.  We 
have  been  assisted  by  several  consultants 
who  represent  recognized  excellence  In  their 
fields. 

For  atmospheric  sciences  they  are: 
Dr.  William  W.  Kellogg,  Associate  Director 
of  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search, Boulder.  Colorado. 

Dr.  Kellogg,  incidentally,  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Magruder  to  serve  on  his  panel  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  SST  would 
be  likely  to  have  adverse  environmental 
effects,  and  Dr.  Kellogg  is  one  of  the 
men  Dr.  Gori  consulted. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Dr.  Gori's 
letter: 

Professor  JuUub  London,  Department  of 
Geoastrophyslcs,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder.  Colorado. 

Professor  Zdeneck  Sekera,  Department  of 
Meteorology,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Dr.  Lester  Machta.  National  Oceaiiographlc 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

For  epidemiology  they  are: 

Dr.  Sidney  Cutler,  Head,  End  Results  Sec- 
tion, National  Cancern  Institute,  National 
Institutes    of    Health,    Bethesda.    Maryland. 

Dr.  Marvin  Schnelderman,  Associate  Scien- 
tific Director  for  Demography,  National 
Cancer  Institute.  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Bethesda.  Maryland. 

For  photochemical  and  carcinogenic  effects 
they  are: 

Dr.  Harold  Blum,  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences,  State  University  of  New  York. 
Albany,  New  York. 

Dr.  Frederick  Urbach.  Professor  and  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Dermatology,  Temple 
University,  Health  Sciences  Center,  Skin  and 
Cancer  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Setlow,  Biology  Division, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories,  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee. 

Dr.  Philippe  Shublg.  Director,  The  Eppley 
Institute  for  Research  In  Cancer,  University 
of  Nebraska.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Professor  Melvin  Calvin,  Director,  Labora- 
tory of  Chemical  Blodynamlcs,  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  California. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Nigra,  Clinical  Associate, 
National  Cancer  Institute,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

As  a  result  of  this  inquiry  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  experts  and  the 
men  they  brought  in,  this  is  what  Dr. 
Gori  found : 

The  upper  and  lower  estimates  of  new  cases 
that  may  be  expected  as  a  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  800  commercial  SSTs  are  as 
follows: 

i  In  percent! 


Low 


High 


Ozone  reduction 1  3 

UV  radiation  increase .  5  27 

Estimated  annual  increase  in  new  skin  can- 
cer cases  rn  ttie  United  States..  .  ...  11.  SOU  62,000 

The  probable  Increase  could  rest  between 
the  given  figures,  but  I  should  emphasize 
that  the  upper  limit  may  be  a  conservative 
estimate  If,  as  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe,  the 
dose  'response  relation  Is  more  than  one  to 
two. 


Then,  another  man  who  was  consulted 
was  Dr.  Reid  A.  Bryson,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis! 
He  made  a  very  concise  response : 

First,  with  regard  tf)  James  E.  McDonald, 
himself.  I  have  known  him  for  years,  and 
spent  a  year  at  Arizona  with  him.  He  Is  the 
most  meticulous,  thorough  scientist  I  know 
and  Is  generally  so  regarded  by  his  profes- 
sion. 

Second,  I  find  his  atmospheric  arguments 
sound. 

Third,  Dr.  Van  R.  Potter  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  worlds  leading  cancer 
experts,  has  read  the  testimony  with  regard 
to  ultraviolet  and  skin  cancer.  He  says  it  la 
an  absolutely  sound  argument  based  on  the 
be.'?t  evidence  available.  He  will  write  a  note 
to  this  effect,  which  I  will  forward  to  you. 

Then.  Dr.  Frederick  Urbach,  Temple 
University,  Health  Sciences  Center, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wrote: 

since,  as  Dr.  McDonald  and  many  others 
have  pointed  out.  It  Is  the  ozone  layer  in  the 
atmosphere  above  the  earth  which  Is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  determining  the 
amount  of  biologically  effective  ultraviolet 
radiation  reaching  man,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  reduction  In  total  ozone  content  will 
result  in  an  Increase  of  the  Intensity  and 
amount  of  ultraviolet  radiation  reaching  the 
ground  and  eventually  an  Increase  In  the  in- 
cidence of  skin  cancer  In  man.  .  .  . 

The  quantitative  amount  of  change 
in  ozone  at  this  point  Is  rather  speculative 
and  our  best  estimates  suggest  that  a  de- 
crease of  1  percent  In  the  ozone  layer  might 
result  some  years  later  in  an  Increase  In  skin 
cancer  of  the  order  of  10,000  to  15.000  new 
cases  per  year  In  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

In  summary:  While  the  potential  prob- 
lem resulting  from  a  reduction  In  atmos- 
pheric ozone  lb  very  real,  knowledge  of  these 
environmental  changes  allow  enough  time 
lead  to  carry  out  appropriate  studies  which 
can  result  In  a  fairly  complete  prevention 
of  this  problem   before  it   would  ever  arise. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Urbach.  He 
may  be  right  and  we  hope  and  pray  he 
will  be.  His  argument  Is  that  if  we  use  our 
good  sense,  preventive  medicine,  and 
take  the  precautions  we  should,  we  can 
prevent  skin  cancer.  I  would  not  be  one 
who  would  be  willing  to  say  the  odds  are 
1  to  10  that  we  will.  We  could  have  done 
it,  I  hope  we  do  it,  and  if  we  do  not  do  it 
it  seems  clear  that  the  opinion  of  this 
man,  together  with  others,  is  that  the 
SST  might  increase  incidents  of  skin 
cancer  on  the  order  of  10,000  to  15,000 
new  cases  a  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  some  documents 
relating  to  the  subject  which  the  Sena- 
tor frcan  Wisconsin  has  raised.  These  are 
documents  by  very  distinguished  scien- 
tists. I  could  name  them  and  state  the 
degrees  they  have.  They  have  reputations 
and  educational  backgrounds  that  would 
qualify  them  to  discuss  and  dispute  some 
of  the  conclusions  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  evidence  of  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  the  scientists,  who  admit  they  know 
very  little  about  this  subject,  to  come  to 
any  conclusions. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin this  question.  Of  course,  all  of  us 
know  that  ultraviolet  rays  can  cause 
skin   cancer.   That   has   '^een   common 
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knowledge  for  a  long  time.  People  who 
stay  in  the  sun  too  long  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  it  than  others,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  I  know  about  that  would 
suggest  that  this  airplane  will  actually 
enhance  those  possibilities. 

The  different  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
differences  in  the  north-south  latitude 
the  differences  in  the  weather,  and  even 
sunspots  will  change  the  amount  of  ultra- 
violet that  reaches  the  earth  in  a  given 
day  and  sometimes  in  a  yearly  cycle. 
There  is  more  susceptibility  to  ultraviolet 
according  to  skin  color  and  according  to 
local  weather  conditions.  In  some  areas 
it  is  not  much  of  a  problem,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  and  particularly  there 
has  not  been  any  valid,  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  the  SST  will  actu- 
ally cause  additional  cases  of  skin  cancer. 
I  know  these  people  are  concerned 
about  it  and  no  one  is  more  concerned 
about  cancer  than  I  am. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  will  speak  out  again  later  on 
my  own  time. 

I  think  it  was  shocking,  and  I  said  so, 
that  these  people  did  not  come  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We  gave 
everyone  ample  notice.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  had  a  chance  to  bring  Dr. 
James  McDonald  before  the  committee,  If 
he  wanted,  as  his  witness.  I  would  have 
even  agreed  to  a  longer  hearing  for  tliat 
purpose. 

But  the  implication  is  being  made  that 
people  who  are  for  the  SST  might  be  im- 
plicated also  as  being  for  cancer.  I  estab- 
lished the  Cancer  Institute;  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  it  enabling  legislation  back  in 
1938.  I  do  not  know  how  many  millions 
of  dollars  I  have  appropriated,  as  a 
member  of  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, for  the  Cancer  Institute.  I  have 
some  other  personal  reasons  for  being 
against  cancer,  too. 

I  do  not  want  there  to  be  any  implica- 
tion that  we  who  are  for  American  air 
superiority  and  for  the  SST  are  "soft  on 
cancer."  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  op- 
pose the  SST,  if  I  thought  some  of  these 
things  were  actually  true.  I  think  the 
Senator  should  have  brought  Dr.  McDon- 
ald in  and  he  could  have  brought  in  other 
.scientists,  too;  so  that  the  committee 
members  could  have  cross  examined 
these  scientists. 

The  Senator  referred  to  Dr.  McDonald 
as  his  expert.  I  do  not  question  his  sin- 
cerity. I  was  a  little  bit  skeptical  of  Dr. 
McDonald  when  he  suggested  that  flying 
saucers  caused  a  blackout  in  New  York 
and  that  flying  saucers  were  manned  by 
humanoids.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  indicates  Dr. 
McDonald's  views  on  flying  saucers  ajnd 
UFO's. 

That  does  not  mean  he  is  insincere. 
Everybody  is  v.'orking  on  cancer.  I  sup- 
pose that  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  all  of  those  of  us 
on  the  floor,  one  of  the  happiest  days 
of  our  lives  will  be  the  day  we  pick  up 
a  newspaper  some  morning  with  a  head- 
line, "Cure  Pound  for  Cancer."  That 
would  be  the  greatest  headline  for  all 
mankind  that  we  could  ever  read. 


The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  could 
stand  here  for  20  days  or  30  days,  and 
I  could  get  one  fellow  to  say  one  thing, 
and  another  fellow  would  say  the  oppo- 
site, and  we  would  not  know  any  more 
when  we  got  through  than  we  know  now. 
I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  1 
want  to  find  out  the  answers  by  building 
the  SST. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  dedication 
and  sincerity  of  the  persons  the  Senator 
names.  We  have  some  others  who  say 
just  the  opposite. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  disavow  any 
implications  that  those  of  us  who  are  for 
the  SST  do  not  care  whether  it  causes 
additional  skin  cancer  cases;  which  I  do 
not  honestly  believe  it  will. 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  have  not  said  that,  but  there  is 
the  hard  fact  that  leading  scientists,  with 
the  most  competent  qualifications,  have 
the  opinion  that  a  large  fieet  of  SST's 
veiT  likely  will  increase  the  incidence  of 
skin  cancer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  did  not  the 
Senator  bring  these  people  before  the 
committee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  have,  but  we 
did  not  have  Dr.  McDonald's  testimony. 
He  testified  before  the  House  committee. 
After  that,  we  sent  his  testimony  to  the 
other  experts.  We  did  not  get  their  re- 
phes  back  until  after  the  Senate  commit- 
tee met. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord what  Dr.  McDonald  said  when  he 
was  talking  about  flying  saucers.  He 
talked  about  humanoid  occupants  of  fly- 
ing saucers  and  went  on  to  say  it  caused 
the  blackout  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  I 
will  put  it  in  the  Record.  Maybe  he  is 
right.  I  do  not  think  many  scientists 
agree  with  him  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  scientific  com- 
mimity  ovenvhelmingly  rejected  his  con- 
clusion or  his  opinion  about  nonterres- 
trial  life  being  on  flying  saucers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  run- 
ning. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senators 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vield  some  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.^in.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  consent  to  my  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  as  soon  as  I 
am  through. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  be  through 
in  a  minute. 

I  am  a  great  devotee  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  read  the  Sunday  Times  thor- 
oughly, EUid  I  get  many  ideas  from  it; 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  1  week  be- 
fore the  Wright  brothers  took  off  in  an 
airplane  at  Kitty  Hawk  the  New  York 
Times  editorially  advised  Samuel  Lang- 
ley,  one  of  the  Wright  brothers'  chief 
competitors,  to  turn  his  talents  to  "more 
useful  employment."  At  that  time  people 
believed  that.  They  did  not  think  people 
could  fly.  They  believed  that  man  was 


not  created  to  fly.  He  was  not  bom  with 
wings;  therefore,  he  should  not  fly. 

It  just  goes  to  show  that  so  many 
things  are  pure  speculation. 

I  cannot  challenge  scientists.  I  am  not 
a  scientist.  But  I  know  they  pooh- 
poohed  many  things,  because  there  were 
some  imknowns  Involved. 

The  Panama  Canal  would  never  have 
been  built  if  the  editorials  had  been 
heeded  and  if  Theodore  Roosevelt  had 
not  gone  ahead  to  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Edison  was  told  to  stay  out  of  New 
York  because  electricity  might  do  harm- 
ful damage  to  pregnant  women  and 
might  even  electrify  them. 

Two  circuses  were  in  my  childhood, 
great  competitors.  There  was  great  ri- 
valry' between  Barnum  &  Bailey  and 
RingUng  Bros.  Mr.  Barniun  advertised 
that  he  was  going  to  bring  his  circus  to 
New  York  and  he  was  going  to  have,  lo 
and  behold,  electric  lights.  His  competi- 
tors said.  "Do  not  go.  You  will  all  get 
electrified  and  there  will  be  horrible 
phj'sical  results  from  electric  lights.  Go 
to  the  circus  that  only  has  lami>s." 

All  of  this  is  a  part  of  our  history.  We 
could  name  many  other  such  instances. 
So  what  we  are  talking  about  in  these 
matters  are  unknowns.  I  could  get  just 
as  many  people,  if  I  wanted  to,  to  state 
the  opposite  of  what  is  being  alleged 
about  the  Impact  of  the  SST,  but  it  would 
not  prove  anything.  We  could  put  all  the 
experts  in  this  room  and  they  would  just 
get  into  an  argument  about  these  mat- 
Uei-s.  This  is  true  of  the  debate  on  almost 
flny  new  technology. 

Some  people  may  suggest  that  progress 
is  a  relative  term ;  it  depends  on  how  one 
looks  at  it.  I  have  been  Involved  in  prob- 
lems of  enviroiunent  for  years.  I  think 
the  Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  passed  more  bills  relating 
to  the  environment  than  has  any  other 
committee  of  the  Congress.  Now  a  new 
joint  committee  is  going  to  consider  such 
matters. 

I  do  not  discount  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  said.  If  I  thought  it 
was  true,  I  would  join  him  tomorrow.  I 
might  get  a  chapter  in  "Profiles  in  Cour- 
age" if  I  did,  but  I  would  join  him  If  I 
thought  it  was  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  Dr.  McDon- 
ald's statement  on  flying  saucers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ."state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Dr.  McDonald 
On  July  29,  1968.  when  Mr.  McDonald  ap- 
peared as  a  panelist  on  a  UFO  symposium 
bponsored  by  Congresoman  J.  Edward  Roush, 
of  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
nUttee  he  dlsuibuted  a  prepared  statement 
ou  UFO  creatures.  I  want  to  quote  verbatim 
the  whole  paragraph. 

"An  extremely  unusual  category  of  cases. 
those  Involving  reports  of  humanoid  occu- 
pants of  landed  UlPO's.  ...  I  have  tended  to 
.skirt  such  cases  on  tactical  grounds;  the  re- 
ports are  bizarre. .  .  .  Ftor  the  record,  I  should 
have  to  state  that  my  interviewing  resulta 
dispose  me  toward  acceptance  of  the  exlst- 
e.ice  of  humanoid  occupants  In  some  UFOs. 
.  .  .  My'tfTorts  over  the  past  two  years  being 
aimed  at  arousing  a  new  degree  of  scientific 
Interest  among  my  colleagves  In  the  physical 
sciences,  have  led  me  to  play  down  even  the 
little  that  I  do  know  about  occupant  sight- 
ings. One  or  two  early  attempts  to  touch  upon 
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that  point  within  the  time  limits  of  a  one- 
hour  colloquium  taught  me  that  one  loses 
more  than  be  gains  in  speaking  briefly  about 
UTO  occupants.  .  .  .  But  occupants  there 
seem  to  be,  and  contact  (with  them)  of  a 
limited  sort  may  well  have  occurred.  .  .  ."' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcord  a 
letter  written  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  to  President  Andrew 
Jackson  on  January  1.  1829,  in  which  he 
said,  among  other  things: 

"Railroad"  carriages  are  pulled  at  the 
enormoua  speed  of  16  miles  per  hour  by  en- 
gines, which  in  addition  to  endangering  life 
and  limb  of  passengers,  roar  and  snort  their 
way  through  the  countryside,  setting  fire  to 
the  crops,  scaring  livestock  and  frightening 
women  and  children.  The  Almighty  never  in- 
tended that  people  should  travel  at  such 
breakneck  speeds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DxAK  Mr.  PREsmeNT:  The  canal  system  of 
this  country  Is  being  threatened  by  the 
spread  of  a  new  form  of  transportation 
known  as  "Railroads".  Th«..y«deral  Govern- 
ment must  preserve  the  canals  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons; 

1.  If  canal  boats  are  supplanted  by  "Ball- 
roads"  serious  unemployment  will  result. 
Cantalns,  cooks,  drivers,  hostlers,  repairmen 
and  lock  tenders  will  be  left  without  means 
of  livelihood,  not  to  mention  the  numerous 
farmers  now  employed  In  growing  hay  for 
horses. 

a.  BoatbuUders  would  suffer  and  tow  line, 
whip  and  harness  makers  would  be  left  des- 
titute. 

3.  Canal  boats  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  defense  of  the  U.S.  In  event  of  the  ex- 
pected trouble  with  England,  the  Erie  Canal 
would  be  the  only  means  by  which  we  could 
ever  move  the  supplies  so  vital  to  waging 
modern  war. 

Por  the  above  mentioned  reasons,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  create  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  the  evils  of  "Railroads"  and  to 
preserve  the  canals  for  posterity. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  President.  "Rail- 
road" carriages  are  pulled  at  the  enormous 
speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  by  engines,  which 
In  addition  to  endangering  life  and  limb  of 
passengers,  roar  and  snort  their  way  through 
the  country  side,  setting  are  to  the  crops, 
scaring  livestock  and  frightening  women  and 
children.  The  Almighty  never  Intended  that 
people  should  travel  at  such  break-neck 
speeds. 

M.*RTiN  Van  Busen. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  Van 
Buren  believed  that,  but  if  It  had  not 
been  for  the  railroad,  people  would  not 
have  been  able  to  get  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. I  would  never  have  made  it.  I  would 
have  had  to  wait  for  the  ice  to  come  to 
walk  across. 

A  lot  of  these  matters  are  speculative, 
and  we  have  to  learn  about  them.  The 
success  of  America  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  said,  "Let  us  go  ahead  and  And 
out."  When  we  did  not  find  out,  we  moved 
on.  That  is  the  case  here. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senato'  from  California.  When 
the  Senator  from  California  Is  through, 
I  want  to  put  Into  the  Record  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  involved  in  California  and  the 
fact  that  nearly  $6  billion  of  procurement 
potential  exists  to  the  State  of  Calif orma 
if  the  SST  la  produced.  That  certainly 
will  create  a  lot  of  Jobs  for  California's 
aircraft  subcontractors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California,  let 
me  say  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  McDonald 
with  respect  to  extraterrestrial  life  on 
flying  saucers  is  well  known  in  the  scien- 
tific community.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  scientific  community  dis- 
agree with  him.  But  they  say  this  is  typi- 
cal of  Dr.  McDonald.  He  does  not  care  if 
it  affects  his  reputation;  he  speaks 
honestly.  It  is  characteristic  that  he 
would  have  that  kind  of  opinion  even  if 
he  thought  It  might  affect  the  attitude  of 
his  colleagues. 

However,  when  we  get  down  to  the  tes- 
timony of  a  man  selected  by  the  panel 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
look  into  the  possible  effects  of  the  SST's 
on  skin  cancer,  and  then  take  what  he 
says  and  give  It  to  the  leading  mete- 
orologists and  leading  skin  cancer  spe- 
cialists in  the  country  and  ask  their 
opinion  of  Dr.  McDonald's  findings,  and 
they  go  so  overwhelmingly  on  the  side 
that  he  has  taken,  what  are  we  supposed 
to  do?  Say,  "At  one  time  he  had  an 
opinion  about  flying  saucers  with  which 
I  do  not  agree,  and  therefore  he  Is  a  nut 
and  I  will  not  accept  it"? 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  we  should  take  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts in  a  scientific  area  where  we  are 
not  qualified.  I  am  not  qualified,  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  not  quali- 
fied, as  a  meteorologist  or  a  skin  cancer 
specialist.  We  guess,  unless  we  take  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shaU  put  the 
names  of  other  experts  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  gone  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  says  he  has 
great  ftdth.  and  have  asked  the  Asso- 
ciate Scientific  Director,  who  says  he  has 
consulted  the  leading  meteorologist,  the 
leading  skin  cancer  specialist,  and  other 
leading  experts  In  the  area,  and  they  say 
Dr.  McDonald  is  too  conservative.  They 
say  it  is  not  5.000  or  10,000  cases.  It  is 
11,000  to  66,000  cases.  That  is  their 
opinion. 

I  have  gone  to  a  number  of  scientists 
who  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  McDonald,  but 
none  of  them  are  sure.  I  do  not  know. 
Nobody  knows.  But  they  say  the  evidence 
is  sufficiently  persuasive  and  circumstan- 
tial to  persuade  us  that  we  should  not 
go  ahead  until  we  have  much  further 
research;  that  we  do  not  need  the  pro- 
totypes for  that  kind  of  research;  and 
that,  furthermore,  we  probably  are  not 
going  to  get  the  answers  for  a  number 
of  years — long  after  we  would  have  gone 
Into  production  on  the  SST's  If  we  con- 
tinue this  program. 

That  Is  why  this  Is  relevant,  and  why 
it  makes  sense.  The  Senator  can  say, 
"Oh,  in  the  past,  if  we  had  listened  to 
Martin  Van  Buren,  we  never  would  have 
built  the  railroads."  But  I  say  that  when 
people  come  up  with  technology  that  may 
be  polluting  the  environment,  we  should 
go  to  the  scientists  and  get  their  opinion. 

To  say  that  because  one  of  the  scien- 
tists had  a  Tlew  which  was  unpopular 
and  probably  wrong  about  imldentlfled 
fl3rtng  objects,  therefore  everything  else 
he  says  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  wrong 
and  should  be  derided  or  ridiculed,  does 
not  make  much  sense. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  never  said  he  was 
right  or  wrong.  I  said  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  the  Senator 


brought  up  to  the  fact  that  this  man  at 
one  time  talked  about  unidentified  fiying 
objects  and  that  they  probably  had  ex- 
traterrestrial life  on  them,  which  I  think 
is  probably  an  absurd  conclusion  and 
probably  wrong,  and  most  of  the  people 
in  the  scientific  community  come  to  the 
same  conclusion;  but  I  say  that  should 
not  disqualify  him  in  these  other  areas, 
when  what  he  has  found  Is  submitted  to 
the  scientific  community  and  they  come 
up  with  the  preponderant  opinion  that 
Dr.  McDonald's  estimates  are  probably 
correct,  smd  conservative. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  following  the  colloquy  a 
report  made  by  Dr,  Pltzpatrlck  and  Dr. 
Pathak  on  the  subject  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Solar  Radiation  and  Skin  Cancer:  A  Brict 
Review 

solar  radiation  and  SKtN  CANCER: 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

There  are  more  than  twenty-flve  disease 
entitles  that  are  either  caused  by  or  aggra- 
vated with  expKJsure  of  the  skin  to  sunlight. 
These  range  from  the  degenerative  and  neo- 
plastic changes  to  the  discomforts  associated 
with  drug  Induced  photosensitivity  reactions. 
The  enclosed  table  (17-4)  abstracted  from 
the  chapter  entitled  "Normal  and  Abnormal 
Reactions  of  Man  to  Light,"  by  M.  A.  Pathak 
and  J.  H.  Epstein  (in  Dermatology  in  Gen- 
eral Medicine,  T.  B.  Pltzpatrlck  et  al.  eds., 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  April  197l! 
In  press)  Includes  diverse  diseases  with 
varied  mechanisms  responsible  for  abnormal 
reactions  to  light  In  man. 

The  Importance  of  the  biological  effects  of 
solar  radiation  can  hardly  be  overlooked. 
Many  thousands  of  working  hoiars  are  lost 
yearly  to  Industry  because  of  discomforts  and 
pain  associated  with  sunburn.  Several  thou- 
sand cases  of  disabling  drug  photosensitivity 
reactions  are  recognized  each  year  In  the 
United  States.  These  Involve  adverse  cutane- 
ous reactions  such  as  exaggerated  sunburn 
response,  edema,  papules,  vesicles,  acute 
eczematoxis  or  urticarial  reactions.  In  most 
cases  these  abnormal  responses  are  evoked 
by  sunlight  In  the  presence  of  an  exogenous 
agent  that  was  applied  topically  or  adminis- 
tered orally.  Aging  of  the  skin,  what  is  com- 
monJy  referred  to  as  "actinic  elastosls".  Is 
xmdoubtedly  Induced  by  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion, particularly  In  falr-sklnned  individuals 
who  easily  sunburn.  It  Is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 150.000  basal  cell  carcinomas 
and  40,000  squamous  cell  carcinomas  occur 
in  the  oontlnentaJ  United  States  each  year 
(in  National  Program  for  Dermatology,  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Planning  lot  Dermatology,  The  American 
Academy  of  Dermatology,  Inc.,  1969) .  In  di- 
rect surveys  of  the  population  In  Australia. 
Gordon  and  SUverstone  have  collected  re- 
liable data  on  the  occurrence  of  keratoses 
and  skin  tiunors  (Med.  J.  Australia,  p.  313, 
March  2,  1968;  and  p.  733.  October  15.  1966). 
Their  data  show  that  of  all  the  males  In 
Queensland,  Australia  (latitude  10-30'  S). 
25%  have,  or  have  had  one  or  more  skin 
cancers  at  the  age  of  65. 

We  shall  confine  our  comments  to  the  de- 
generative and  neoplastic  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  solar  radiation  and  Include  (a) 
basal  cell  carcinoma,  (b)  squamous  cell  car- 
cinoma, (c)  malignant  melanoma,  (d)  senile 
keratoses,  and   (e)    chronic  actinic  damage. 

SOLAR    RADIATION    AND    HTTMAN    SKIN    PROBLEMS 

It  Is  fortunate  that  man  lives  on  a  planet 
that  is  not  reached  by  wavelengths  shorter 
than  295  nm.  Wavelengths  of  295  nm  and 
shorter,  whose  energy  content  of  the  photons 
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Is  more  than  96  k  Cal/mole  of  quanta,  can 
damage  skin  tissue  severely  (erythema  and 
desquamation),  they  can  Induce  mutation, 
denature  proteins  and  enzymes,  inhibit  DNA, 
BNA  and  protein  synthesis,  evoke  dlmerlza- 
tlon  m  nucleic  acids  and  alter  the  enzymes 
essential  for  replication  and  regeneration  of 
Bkln  cells.  The  entire  photoblologlc  spec- 
trum (295-700  nm)  contains  about  75%  of 
the  sun's  radiant  energy:  for  the  most  part, 
this  radiant  energy  is  biologically  either  use- 
ful or  Innocuous  in  that  It  promotes  such 
orderly  chemical  reactions  such  as  vitamin  D 
synthesis,  pigment  darkening,  and  melano- 
genesls  (formation  of  new  melanin  pig- 
ment ) .  Human  skin  can  utilize  a  large  part 
of  this  solar  energy  without  appreciable  In- 
jury; within  this  broad  spectrum,  however, 
there  is  a  band  of  radiation  between  295  and 
320  nm.  that  Is  capable  of  inducing  cutaneous 
sunburn,  carcinogenesis,  and  phototoxlc  and 
photoallergic  reactions  that  may  evoke  ab- 
normal manifestations  as  urticaria,  edema, 
Bnd  vesicular,  purpuric,  papular  and  ecze- 
matous  lesions  of  the  human  skin. 

CARCINOMA    AND    OTHEK    CHANGES    INDUCED    BT 
PROLONGED    EXPOSURE   TO    SOLAR   RADIATION 

Epidemiologic  evidence  clearly  Implicates 
solar  radiation  as  a  factor  In  the  induction  of 
human    skin   cancer    (Blum.  H.F.,   Carcino- 
genesis by  Ultraviolet  Light,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1959;  Urbach, 
F.,  m  Advances  in  Biology  of  Skin,  Vol.  VTI, 
Carcinogenesis,  W.  Montagna  and  R.  L.  Dob- 
son,  eds.,  Pergamon  Press,  Oxford,  1966;  Gor- 
don, D.  and  SUverstone,  Med.  J.  Australia, 
p.  312,  March  2,  1963,  and  p.  733,  Oct.  15, 1966; 
SUverstone,  H..  Skin  Cancer  in  Queensland, 
Australia,   In   "Report   of    the   Alrlle   House 
(Conference  on  Sunlight  and  Skin  Cancer." 
National  Institute  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md., 
1964).  The  demographic  evidence  that  sun- 
light may  be  a  cause  of  the  cancer  of  the  skin 
Is  based   on  long-standing  clinical   Impres- 
sions which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
1.  Cancer    of  the  skin   occurs   more   fre- 
quently on  those  parts  of  the  body  habitually 
exposed  to  sunlight.  In  falr-sklnned,  "white" 
Cancasolds  wljo  easily  sunburn,  these  can- 
cers are  limited  almost   exclusively  to  the 
exposed  parts,  especially  the  face,  head,  neck, 
arms  and  hands.  Negroid  skin,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  remarkably  resistant  to  the  develop- 
ment of  skin  cancer  of  the  exposed  surfaces. 
A  similar  resistance  to  skin  cancer  of  the 
exposed  surface  is  seen  among  the  pigmented 
Caucasoids,    American    Indians,    and    other 
races  such  as  Orientals  (Urbach,  T.,  in  The 
Biology  of  Cutaneous  Cancer,  Monograph  No. 
10:  National  Cancer  Institute,   1963).  Basal 
cell  carcinomas  are  relatively  uncommon  In 
pigmented  races  living  around  the  equator. 
Those   cancers   that   are   reported   In   *,hese 
people  (squamous  cell  carcinoma)  are  most 
conunonly  observed  on  lower  extremities  and 


trunk,  and  have  different  etiology  and  are 
not  related  to  the  solar  exposure. 

2.  Cancer  of  the  skin  Is  more  prevalent 
among  outdoor  workers  (farmers,  sailors, 
etc.).  An  estimate  of  the  Incidence  rate  of 
basal  cell  epitheliomas  at  the  New  York  Skin 
Cancer  Unit  (Gellln  et  al.  In  Advances  in 
Biology  of  Skin,  Vol.  Vn,  Carcinogenesis,  W. 
Montagna  and  R.  Dobson,  eds.,  Pergamon 
Press,  1966)  Indicated  that  there  was  25", 
greater  Incidence  among  men  than  among 
women.  This  preponderance  Is  obviously  re- 
lated to  more  hours  of  outdoor  exposure  due 
to  vocation  or  sjx)rt. 

3.  Distribution  of  SMn  Cancer  by  Sex  in 
Clinic  Population.  The  male:  female  ratio  in 
skin  cancer  group  shows  an  obvious  male 
predominance.  Studies  reported  by  Oellln 
et  al.  In  New  York  (In  Advances  in  Biology 
of  Skin,  Vol.  Vn,  Carcinogenesis,  W.  Mon- 
tagna and  R.  Dobson,  Pergamon  Press,  Ox- 
ford, 1965;  also  In  Arch.  Dermatology  91:  38, 
1965)  revealed  that  the  male  Incidence  rate 
of  basal  cell  epitheliomas  was  18.9  per  1000; 
for  females  It  was  13.8  per  1000,  Indicating 
a  male  :  female  ratio  of  1:37:1.  Data  of 
SUverstone  (Report  of  the  Alrlle  House  Con- 
ference on  Sunlight  and  Skin  Cancer,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.. 
1964)  obtained  by  direct  examination  of  all 
inhabitants  of  three  small  towns  in  Queens- 
land, Australia  also  Indicated  an  obvious 
male  predominance. 

4.  Distribution  of  basal  cell  epitheliomas. 
Approximately  80-90%  of  basal  cell  epi- 
theliomas occur  on  the  head  and  neck,  ap- 
proximately 4-8%  on  the  trunk  and  1-12% 
on  the  extremities.  The  lesloi  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  concentrated  on  the  nose  and 
central  portions  of  the  cheeks.  In  addition 
basal  cell  epitheliomas  are  by  far  the  most 
common  cancers  of  the  eyelids;  th3y  are  also 
more  common  on  the  lower  Ud  than  on  the 
upper  lid.  and  on  the  medial  than  the  lateral 
can  thai  areas.  The  dorsa  of  the  hands  also 
appear  to  be  more  frequently  Involved  than 
any  other  site  on  the  limbs. 

5.  Degenerative  changes  of  the  skin 
(wrinkling,  telangiectasia,  keratoses)  are 
significantly  more  frequent  In  white-skinned 
people  living  In  areas  where  the  Intensity  of 
ultraviolet  radiation  Is  greater.  A  survey  by 
Eleanor  J.  MacDonald  (J.  Invest.  Derm.  32: 
379,  1969,  In  Tumors  of  the  Skin,  Yearbook 
Medical  Publication,  Chicago,  1964)  show* 
that  the  patients  from  El  Paso  County,  Texas, 
where  there  Is  80%  possible  sunshine,  the 
prevalence  of  carcinoma  was  eight  times 
higher  than  in  patients  from  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut, where  there  Is  59%  possible  sun- 
shine. 

The  term  solar  (actinic)  degeneration  Im- 
plies a  group  of  changes  In  the  skin  of  the 
exposed  areas  and  Includes  WTlnkling. 
atrc^hy.  hypermelanotlo  macules,  telan- 
giectasia,  yellow   papules   and   plaques    and 


keratoses  The  furrowed  and  leathery  con- 
dition of  the  skin  is  seen  particularly  In 
persons  who  have  fair  skin,  p)oor  tanning 
ability,  and  who  are  constantly  exposed  to 
the  sun  such  as  sailors,  dock  workers,  farm- 
ers, etc.  The  most  conspicuous  and  charac- 
teristic structural  change  In  the  skin  Involves 
alteration  of  connective  tissue  (elastln  as 
well  as  collagen) .  Biochemical  studies  also 
have  demonstrated  the  profound  Irreversi- 
ble changes  In  chronically  sun-exposed  skin. 
Sun-damaged  skin  has  markedly  Increased 
ground  substance,  Increased  elastln.  and  de- 
ceased collagen.  Sunburn  producing  spectrum 
(290-320  nm)  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
the  elastotlc  changes:  however,  long  wave- 
length ultraviolet  and  possibly  visible  radi- 
ation (320-420  nm)  that  can  penetrate 
deeply  In  the  dermis,  are  also  Involved  in 
evoking  elastotlc  changes. 

6.  Ethnic  Origin  and  the  Prevalence  of 
Skin  Cancer.  Several  studies  carried  out  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  (particularly 
in  Australia  and  Ireland)  based  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  local  population  have  Indicated 
that  jjeople  of  Celtic  ancestry  develop  skin 
cancer  earlier  and  more  frequently  than  ex- 
pected. Australia  has  the  highest  prevalence 
of  skin  cancer  In  the  world.  The  popula- 
tion Is  largely  descendant  from  British  stock 
with  about  H  Celtic.  I.e.  of  Irish,  Scottish 
and  Welsh  extraction  In  whom  there  appears 
to  be  a  disproportionately  high  incidence 
of  skin  cancer.  It  has  been  shown  that  those 
persons  most  commonly  afflicted  with  skin 
cancer  In  Australia  are  those  that  have  fair 
skin  with  freckles  who  do  not  tan  on  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  but  who  easily  burn  and 
are  largely  of  Celtic  extraction.  Similar  find- 
ings have  been  confirmed  In  the  United 
States  by  Dr.  Urbach  (Philadelphia) .  E.  J. 
MacDonald  (Texas)  and  by  Dr  Lane-Brown, 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  following  tables  abstracted  from  Dr. 
P.  Urbach's  publication  entitled  "Geographic 
Pathology  of  Skin  Cancer"  (In  The  Biologic 
Effects  of  Ultraviolet  Radiation,  P.  Urbach, 
ed.,  Pergamon  Press,  1969)  Illustrate  appar- 
ently the  high  frequency  of  skin  cancer  In 
patients  of  Celtic  antecedents. 

TABLE    1,-PREVALENCE    OF    CMN    CANCER    "^Y    ETHNIC 
ORIGIN  I 


Country  ot  origin 

Percent 
expected 

Percent 
loond 

Irish..     ._ 

Italian              

3.45 

8.3 

25.  b 
11.9 

German                   .         ........ 

3.9 

9.5 

.....          5.0 

7.7 

English 

4.6 

6.9 

'  Experience  of  the  SKin  and  Cencer  Hospital  Tumor  Clinic, 
325  pitientJ.  Expected  percentage  bases  on  "fareign  born" 
C3tegory  ot  1960  decennial  census  lor  Greater  Philadelphia. 


TABLE  ll.-PREVALENCE  OF  SKIN  CANCER  BY  ETHNIC  ORIGIN  (DATA  OF  SILVERSTONE)-ANCESTRY  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  CANCERS 


Percantate  with  canctfs  

JuuTcrMk  U°S  Tally  19°S  Ciboollure  27°$ 

^^g,^  -  WUlTs      "Females  Mates  Females  Males  Females 

Maternal  and  paternal  ancestry  both  Scot  and  Irish 32.4  21.9  10.9  6.3  .  ^.^^ 

IScotorlrish.theother  Australian.  North  European 16.4  '^-^  «•'  "J  ,-,  -j 

Both  Auslralian.  both  North  European,  or  1  ot  each - vi.:-  "•' 

1  Mediterranean.  South  American,  etc.;  the  other  Scot,  Irish.  Australian,  or  North  Eurepeen— 1  Scot. 
Irish,  Australian,  North  European :  the  other  Asiatic.  Aboriginal  or  other  pigm«nted  type.  Aho,  both 

Mediterranean  or  South  American- 1  Mediterranean  or  Asiatic:  the  other  Asiatic  ot  Aboriginal—                                                                                      ,.                      q                       -j 
both  Aboriginal - - - - 0  "  '■*  '•  

Note-  Report  of  Airlie  House  Conference  on  Sunlight  and  Skin  Cancer,  National  »M«tute»  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md..  1964,  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  Or.  F.  Urbach  (in  Biologic  Eflecls  of  Ultra- 
vk)let  Radiation,  Pergamon,  Press,  Oiford,  1969). 

7.  Relationship  between  Latitude  and  Prev-  Michigan;  and  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  cancer  m  both  men  ':^f„^°'"^°  ,^|5°*'*^_^ 

alence  of  Cutaneous  Cancer.  The  data  as-  Pennsylvania,  The  southern-most  group  In-  definite  relationship  ^^'^!«" .  *"^"'*,*„  *°° 

sembled  by  Dr.  Harold  Dorn  of  the  National  eludes  Atlanta,  Georgia;   Blxmlngham,  Ala-  Uie  Incidence;    It  ^"  ^"^^ .  ^^"L|  Vb! 

Cancer  Institute  (Public  Health  Reports  59:  bama;    New    Orleans,   Louisiana;    and    Port  South  than  in  the  North  and  appears  to  be 

33-68,  65-77    97-115,  1944)   Is  Inter^tlng  In  Worth  and  Dallas.  Texas.  The  middle  latl-  related  ^o  the  spectral  character  of  sunlight 

this  regard.  The  most  northern   group  In-  tude  group  Included  Denver,  Colorado  and  f"^  l^s  variation  with  latl  ude.Slmnar  ^^^^^ 

eluded    cities    of    Chicago,   Illinois;    Detroit,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  California.  Skin  Ings  have  been  compiled  b>  Dr.  Eleanor  Mac- 
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Donald  of  Texas.  It  should  be  realized  that 
the  variation  of  ultraviolel  light  t  wave- 
lengths shorter  than  3200  A)  with  latitude  is 
more  than  the  variation  of  total  sunlight. 
Dr  Frederick  Urbach  has  published  recently 
(In  The  Biologic  Effects  of  Ultraviolet  Radia- 
tion, F.  Urbach,  ed.  Pergamon  Press.  Oxford. 
1969)  the  prevalence  ratios  of  squamous  cell 
carcinoma  i  SQCC )  to  ba.-ul  cell  carcinomas 
by  latitude.  The  following  table  abstracted 
from  his  publication  illustrates  the  relatively 
greater  Increase  in  prevalence  of  SQCC  with 
decreasing  latitude  and  increasing  exposure. 


Origin  of  data 


Latitude 


Ratio 

Probable 

SQCC 

e           exposure 

ecc 

Great 

0.21 

Small 

.07 

.  Moderate 

.17 

-   .   -do 

.12 

Great 

.30 

Moderate 

.21 

Small 

.09 

.  Great 

.55 

do 

.i 

StocktioJm 59''N 

Sheffield 53=25N 

Bristol 51'30'N. 

Plymouth 50-ZO'N 

W.  Cornwell      ..     .    .  SCION 

New  York  State    ...  .  44-42'N 

Philadelphia 40'N  . 

Houston 29'30'$. 

Perth 32^S.... 


The  difference?  In  the  observed  prevalence 
of  skin  must  also  relate  primarily  to  the 
relative  exposure  conditions  (total  exposure 
or  combination  of  total  exposure  and  dura- 
tion) .  In  this  regard  the  data  of  Gordon  and 
Sllverstone  obtained  by  direct  examination 
of  all  Inhabitants  of  three  small  towns  in 
Queensland,  Australia,  are  worth  noting 
(Med.  J.  Austrl.,  p.  312,  March  2,  1963,  and  p. 
733,  Oct.  15,  19661.  These  Investigators  col- 
lected data  on  the  occurrence  of  keratoses 
and  skin  tumors  In  persons  who  have  lived  In 
one  of  three  different  areas  for  more  than  20 
years.  Personal  characteristics  such  as  an- 
cestry, occupation  and  spare  time  activities 
have  been  shown  to  be  fairly  uniform  for  the 
three  regions:  Cloncurry  (Julia  Creek,  lo- 
cated Inland  at  18°  S) ;  TuUy  (located  on 
seacoast,  latitude  19'  S);  and  the  Brisbane 
(Caboolture,  located  on  seacoast,  latitude  27* 
S) .  Examination  of  the  records  for  the  Clon- 
curry (Julia  Creek,  18"  S)  and  the  Brisbane 
(Caboolture)  areas,  one  Is  amazed  to  notice 
that  at  age  65  years  more  than  twice  the 
percentage  of  the  population  at  Cloncurry 
relative  to  Brisbane  have  a  history  of  one  or 
more  skin  tumors  At  age  30-45  years,  Clon- 
currv  reports  a  skin  tumor  frequency  which 
is  more  than  three  times  that  near  Brisbane. 
Thus,  at  any  age,  people  of  Cloncurry  which 
Is  near  to  the  equator  will  show  at  least 
three  times  as  many  tumors  per  person  as 
Brisbane  which  Is  27°  S. 

8.  Wavelength  Dependence.  The  wave- 
length limit  for  carcinogenesis  by  ultraviolet 
light  has  been  established  at  about  3200  A. 
(Blum,  H.  F.  Ultraviolet  Carcinogenesis. 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.J. 
1959).  Wavelengths  between  2400-3130  A 
radiation  are  generally  considered  to  be  car- 
cinogenic. The  relative  effectivenes  of  2637  A 
radiation  In  Inducing  tumors  of  the  skin  in 
mice  is  considered  to  be  less  than  the  wave- 
length range  of  2650  to  3130  A.  There  has 
been  no  deliberate  production  of  ultraviolet- 
Induced  carcinoma  in  human  belnps.  Exten- 
sl-ve  experimental  investigations  have  ex- 
amined various  aspects  of  ultraviolet-light 
induced  carcinogenesis.  Including  dermal- 
epidermal  Interaction,  time-dose  relation- 
ship, the  Influence  of  temperature  and  other 
physical  modalities,  the  relative  protective 
role's  of  melanin  pigment  and  the  stratum 
corneum,  and  more  recently  the  relationship 
between  sunlight  and  etiology  of  malignant 
melanoma.  Correlation  of  these  experimental 
findings  with  sun-Induced  human  skin  can- 
cers can  be  only  inferential:  however,  the 
evidence  for  a  casual  relationship  of  sun- 
burn evoking  natural  ultraviolet  radiation 
(2900-3200  A)  to  the  prevalence  of  htunan 
squamous  cell  carcinoma  and  basal  cell 
epitheliomas  Is  overwhelming. 


Special  dependence  of  DNA  by  ultraviolet 
h^hi-  ui  bacterial  system  occurs  maximally  in 
liie  range  of  260nim  (2600  A)  and  the  action 
-pi'ctra  for  bacteri:\  (lethality  and  mutation) 
ti:  rather  closely  to  the  absorption  spectra 
for  b.icterial  DNA,  suggesting  that  photons 
ab-sorbed  by  DNA  ( 250-260  nm)  are  respon- 
sible tor  the  cellular  damage.  The  action 
spectra  studies  with  mammalian  cells  Indi- 
c.tte  tha.  the  maximum  sensitivity  is  in  the 
r.Uige  of  270  am  and  do  not  give  any  clear 
indication  of  the  sensitive  target  for  the 
ultraviolet  light  etfects;  both  DNA  and  pro- 
tein are  implicated  Recent  investigations  in 
our  laboratory  oa  the  formation  of  thymine 
dimers  by  ultraviolet  light  In  vivo  on  mam- 
malian sjtiu  suggest  that  wavelengths  be- 
tween 2850-3200  A.  which  are  less  absorbed 
by  ozjiie,  da  indeed  evoke  thymine  dimers 
lu  DN.\.  Thui  even  if  ozone  couceiitratlon  is 
reduced  by  one  percent,  or  increased  by  one 
percent,  tliere  is  no  way  we  can  reduce  the 
effects  of  2dO  320  nm  radiation  unless  we 
artlficiaily  protect  the  skin  by  topical  sun- 
screens. The  wavelength  dependency  of  car- 
cinogenesis has  also  been  investigated.  It  is 
not  at  2800  .\.  Although  the  precise  action 
..pectra  studies  with  monocliromatic  radia- 
tion are  lacking,  the  e.\perlmentai  evidence 
does  not  fnvor  2800  .\  radiation  for  carcino- 
genesis; w.i  .elengths  between  2900-3200  A 
that  evoke  sunburn  response  are  Indeed  car- 
cinogenic The  question  therefore  resolve.s 
on:  lai  whether  depletion  of  ozone  result.s 
■;i  increased  penetration  of  2900-3100  A  ra- 
diation, and  thui  leads  t  >  Increased  carcino- 
genesis; and  (b)  Is  the  carcinogenesis  related 
primarily  to  the  alteration  in  DNA  produced 
by  ultraviolet  radiation  or  inability  to  carry 
)u:  the  repair  of  the  damage  evoked  In  the 
DN.^  'due  to  either  the  lack  of  or  reduced 
levels  of  excision-repair  enzyme). 

9  Sunlight  a3  a  factor  in  the  aetiology  of 
'nalignant  viclanoma.  The  available  data  on 
ige,  sex,  complexion,  latitude  of  residence 
;ind  personal  exposure  to  sunlight  as  factors 
in  the  aetiology  of  melanoma  have  been  re- 
cently collected  by  Lee  and  Merrill  (Med.  J. 
Australia,  Oct.  31,  1970,  p.  846).  A  solar  cir- 
culating factor  was  proposed  by  these  inves- 
•igators  as  the  agent  responsible  for  the  high 
incidence  of  melanomas.  The  data  on  the 
incidence  of  malignant  melanoma  of  skin  by 
site  per  million  of  population  per  year  was 
'.gathered  for  Denmark  (latitude  Si-SS^N), 
Southwest  England  (50-52''N),  Connecticut 
141-62  Ni,  New  Zealand  (35-46°S)  and 
Queensland  (12-39S).  Within  the  same  geo- 
fjraphic  area,  patients  with  mallgiiant  mela- 
noma tend  to  have  a  lighter  complexion  and 
to  spend  more  time  out  of  doors  than 
controls. 

THE  OEI'LETION  OF  rLTRAVTOt.ET  RADI.\TTON 
BT  ATMOSPHERIC  OZONE 

The  lowest  wavelength  of  solar  radiation 
recorded  at  sea  level,  even  at  the  time  of 
high  solar  elevation,  is  about  290  nm.  Al- 
though In  space  at  altitudes  above  40  km 
one  can  And  ultrartolet  up  to  200  nm  at  sea- 
level,  however,  there  Is  practically  no  radia- 
tion below  295  nm.  This  sharp  cut  off  be- 
tween the  sea  level  and  extraterrestrial  dis- 
tribution In  the  ultraviolet  spectrum  is  large- 
ly, If  not  exclusively,  due  to  the  absorption 
of  the  radiation  by  ozone.  Thus  ozone  Is  a 
very  strong  absorber  for  wavelengths  to 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  Is  quite 
transparent  and  Is,  therefore,  one  of  the  moet 
essential  ingredients  of  our  outer  atmosphere 
for  the  absence  of  radiation  shorter  than  295 
nm  at  the  siu-face  of  our  earth.  The  signifi- 
cant spectral  regions  for  o2»ne  absorption  In 
the  ultraviolet  spectrum  are  the  adjoining 
Hugglns  bands  (320-360  nm)  and  Hartley 
bands  (220-320  nm).  The  maximum  absorp- 
tion band  Is  at  255  nm  (Howard,  J.  N.  &t  al. 
Handbook  of  Geophysics.  Macmlllan  and  Co., 
New  York.  1960),  A  layer  of  approximately 
0.1  mm  thick  of  pure  ozone,  at  standard  tem- 
perattu^  and  preesure.  would  reduce  255  nm 


radiation  to  one-half  its  intensity  as  it  pene- 
trates the  ozone  layer, 

Tlie  amount  and  kind  of  solar  radiation 
tliat  reaches  a  given  part  of  the  earth  at  any 
given  time  are  determined  by  great  variety 
of  factors,  such  as  latitude,  time  of  day, 
season,  geograpliic  altitude  (elevation  above 
sea  level)  local  atmospheric  conditions 
I  cloudiness,  haze,  smoke,  dust,  fog,  humidity, 
aerosol  particles,  etc.)  and  the  thickness 
(quantity)  of  the  ozone  layer  in  the  strato- 
sphere. The  Intensity  of  sunlight  is  pri- 
marily a  function  of  the  height  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon  but  Is  also  related  to  the 
differences  In  the  distance  between  the  su-i 
and  the  earth  and  to  changes  In  the  atm*. 
phere. 

Ozone  Variation.  Ozone  Is  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  is 
lornied  photochemlcally  as  a  result  of  ab- 
sorption of  ultraviolet  energy  by  molecular 
oxygen  and  Its  subsequent  dissociation. 
Ozone  can  be  destroyed  in  the  free  air  by 
photochemical  dissociation  mechanism  or 
l)y  collision  with  atomic  oxygen.  But  this 
process  of  dissociation  Is  usually  operating 
above  25  km;  below  25  km  the  ultraviolet 
radiation  necessary  for  photodlssodation  of 
O,  (the  Hartley  bands)  and  oxygen  atoms 
are  almost  lacking.  Thus  ozone  molecules 
liave  relatively  long  life  at  altitudes  below 
25  km.  It  is  also  Important  to  bear  In  mind 
tiiat  the  total  amount  of  ozone  In  the  earth's 
atmosphere  has  large  seasonal  and  geographic 
variation.  Ozone  concentration  is  reported 
to  be  maximum  during  spring  and  minimum 
during  the  fall  season.  Furthermore,  the 
total  amount  of  ozone  and  the  seasonal  range 
iu'reases  witli  increasing  latitude.  Data  of 
the  geographic  distributions  and  of  the  sea- 
sonal and  latitudinal  variations  concerning 
ozone  concentration  have  recently  been  dis- 
cussed by  London  (London.  J.,  Beltr.  Phys. 
Atmosphare  36:  254,  1963;  Space  Research 
7.  1967). 

Worldwide  distribution  of  ozone  at  differ- 
ent levclo  and  Its  variation  with  season  have 
been  studied  by  DUtsch;  Hering  and  Borden 
and  London  (Diitsch,  H.  U.,  National  Center 
for  Atmospheric  Research  1-34,  1964;  Hering. 
W.  S.  and  Borden,  T.  R.,  Jr.,  Environmental 
Research  Papers  No.  162.  Air  Force,  Cam- 
biidge  Re.search  Laboratories  19  pp.  1965; 
London,  J.,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
International  Space-Science  Symposium. 
COSPAR,  Vienna.  Space  Research  7.  1967). 
The  vertical  distribution  of  molecular  ozone 
density  for  the  equator  and  45°  latitude,  for 
txnli  summer  and  winter,  has  been  estimated 
ijy  I-oudon.  His  data  indicate  that  the  region 
of  significant  ozone  concentration  Is  be- 
tween 10-40  km.  with  a  maximum  in  the 
lower  stratosphere  (20-25  km)  where  the 
ratio  is  about  10  ppm  (ozone  density  about 
f"  X  10'=  mclecules/cm'') .  The  vertical  dlscrlbu- 
tion  of  ozone  at  10  km,  20  km,  30  km  and  40 
km  was  respectively  of  the  order  of  5  x  10", 
5  X  10'^  6.5  X  10"  and  8  x  10"  molecules/cm«. 
His  data  also  Indicates  that  ozone  Is  produced 
in  the  equatorial  stratosphere  and  trans- 
ported to  higher  latitudes.  Thus  ozone  con- 
centration in  terms  of  space,  time,  season  and 
latitude  appears  to  be  variable  and  Is  gov- 
erned by  complex  processes  which  among 
others  include  photochemical  formation  and 
dissociation,  atmospheric  circulation,  mete- 
orological transport  processes,  etc. 

THE  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION  OF  SOLAR  RADIATION 
INTO  THE  ATMOSPHERE  DtTE  TO  VARIATION  IN 
OZONE 

Penetration  through  the  atmosphere  of  di- 
rect solar  radiation  of  wavelengths  300-320 
nm  Is  related  to  the  variation  In  total  ozone. 
The  penetration  depth  of  solar  ultraviolet 
rfidlatlon  has  been  computed  by  London  (in 
The  Biologic  Effects  of  Ultraviolet  Radiation. 
Pergamon  Press,  Oxford.  1969,  P.  Urbach,  ed) 
In  computing  the  spectral  variation  of  the 
depth  of  jjenetratlon  and  transmission  values 
of  solar  radiation  for  different  wavelengths. 
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London's  observations  Indicate  that  the 
ozone  concentration  does  play  a  major  role. 
If  ozone  concentration  decreases,  the  quality 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion reaching  the  earth's  surface  would  cer- 
tainly be  altered.  More  erythemogenic  radia- 
tion (290-320)  that  is  Implicated  in  carcino- 
genesis would  be  reaching  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

Ozone  is  not  the  only  factor  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  absence  of  radiation  shorter 
than  295  nm  at  sea  level.  Rayleigh-scatterlng 
by  the  gaseous  molecules  of  the  atmosphere 
Is  significantly  resjxinslble  for  attenuation  of 
ultraviolet  In  the  atmosphere.  The  radiation 
is  scattered  in  ail  directions  and  the  scatter- 
ing is  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  wavelength.  Therefore,  short- 
wave end  of  the  spectrum  is  .scattered  more 
than  the  longer  wavelengths.  Rayleigh  scat- 
tering is  effective  throughout  the  entire  8 
km  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  addition,  the  atmosphere  contains  nu- 
merous fine  particles  (aerosols)  whose  size 
may  range  10—10-^  microns.  Attenuation  of 
solar  radiation  by  aerosol  is  generally  most 
effective  In  the  few  kilometer  close  to  the 
earth's  surface. 

For  wavelengths  shorter  than  3000  A 
attenuation  coefficients  of  ultraviolet  rsidla- 
tion  by  Rayleigh's  law  and  by  aerosol*  are 
comparable.  Tlie  relative  roles  of  these  ultra- 
violet attenuating  factors  can  be  stated  as 
follows 

1.  Up  to  about  5  km  above  sea  level  aero- 
sols play  a  significant  role  In  attenuating 
ultraviolet  radiation.  The  attenuating  effect 
of  aerosols  becomes  small  at  heights  over  5 
km. 

2  The  ozone  content  Is  maximum  at  20 
to  30  km.  Above  40  km  the  ozone  content 
decreases  significantly  and  therefore  attenua- 
tion of  ultraviolet  light  above  40  km  also 
becomes  very  small.  Absorption  of  ultra- 
violet Is  Uierefore  very  significant  up  to  30 
km. 

3  Scattering  of  ultraviolet  radiation  by 
Rayleigh's  law  is  significant  at  altitudes  be- 
tw»r-n  20  and  40  km.  Aljove  40  km  most  of 
the  attenuation  of  viltravlolet  light  is  due 
to  Raylelph  scattering. 

These  factors  are  pointed  out  primarily 
with  a  view  to  tndlcnte  that  attenuation  of 
short  wavelength  ultraviolet  radiation  will 
continue  to  play  Its  role  In  filtering  the 
harmful  radiation.  Gases  and  particles 
emitted  into  the  stratosphere  by  S.S.T.'s 
would  additionally  contribute  to  such  an 
attenuation . 

One  has  to  also  bear  In  mind  that  the 
lf>tal  amount  of  ozone  has  a  large  seasonal 
knri  geographic  variation.  Ozone  concentra- 
tion Is  believed  to  be  maximum  during  the 
spring  and  less  during  the  fall.  Further- 
more the  total  amount  of  ozone  and  the 
seasonal  range  Increases  with  Increasing  lati- 
tude. Data  of  the  geographic  distributions 
and  of  the  seasonal  and  latitudinal  varia- 
tions concerning  ozone  concentration  have 
recently  been  dlsctissed  by  London  (Lon- 
don. J.  Beltr.  Ptoys.  Atmosphere  36:  254,  1963; 
In  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  International 
Space  Science  Symposium  COSPAR,  Vienna, 
Space  Research  7,  1987) .  Thus  it  appears  that 
ozone  concentration.  Irrespective  of  S.S.T. 
effects,  is  variable  in  terms  of  space,  time, 
eea«on.  latitude,  and  is  governed  by  natural 
complex  proce<^ses  which  among  others  In- 
clude photochemical  processes,  atmospheric 
circulation,  meteorological  transport  proces-s. 
etc.  The  effect  of  the  pollutants  on  solar 
ultraviolet  energy  and  Its  day  to  variation 
"ill  in  a  limited  manner  contribute  to  the 
filtering  effect  of  erythemogenic  radiation. 
It  Is  hard  for  us;  therefore,  to  entirely  agree 
with  the  views  presented  by  Dr,  James  Mc- 
Donald of  the  University  of  Arizona  for  the 
following  additional  reasons: 

1.  The  process  of  cancer  Induction  by 
I'ltravlclet  light  appears  to  be  cumulative 
and  hence  the  total  amount  of  exposure  be- 


comes a  very  important  factor  rather  than  a 
single  Or  a  lew  severe  exposures.  The  in- 
crease HI  the  habit  of  sunbathing  in  oiu- 
affluent  society  alone  (creating  more  actual 
sunshine  hours)  would  tend  to  shift  the 
incidence  of  cancer  of  the  skin  irrespective 
of  whether  the  spectral  quality  of  solar 
radiation  changes  as  a  result  of  S.S.T.  fleet 
(  peratlons. 

2.  The  cancers  of  skin,  particularly  basal 
cell  epitheliomas  and  squamous  cell  car- 
ciiiunios  are  curable  conditions.  Skin  can- 
cer accounts  for,  at  the  most,  two  percent  of 
all  cancer  deatlis. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  M.-'.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  reactions  of  ouUstanding 
skin  specialists  and  meteorologists  and 
others  to  the  statement  from  the  scien- 
tists from  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  the  effect  that  the  SST's  could 
have  an  effect  on  the  increase  of  skin 
cancer. 

ITiis  is  a  very  fundamental  issue  that 
goes  beyond  the  SST.  On  the  basis  of 
the  debate  here  and  in  the  House  when 
the  matter  came  up  before  the  House, 
the  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
listen  to  the  scientists  when  they  speak 
on  scientific  subjects  or  deride  them.  The 
question  is  whether  we  should  reject 
scientific  oppo.^ition  to  a  particular  kind 
of  teclinological  effort  on  the  ground 
that  technology  is  always  right,  that  we 
do  not  rare  what  .■scientists  sav,  that  we 
believe  in  technology  and  we  should  go 
ahead  without  a.'=king  people  who  are 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  very  shortsight- 
ed. There  are  Senators  who  say  thev  are 
outraged  that  we  are  bnn?ing  up  this 
subject  of  skin  cancer.  It  is  beyond  me 
how  anyone  could  be  outraged  because 
we  are  bringing  up  an  issue  gone  into 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  by  a  preix)nderant  portion  of  the  ex- 
perts on  the  sub.lect  who  say  that  they 
generally  agree  with  Dr.  McDonald 
but  that  they  think  he  's  too  conserva- 
tive on  this  issue. 

Senators  say  thev  are  outraged.  What 
do  they  want  us  to  do?  Do  they  want 
us  to  bury  the  evidence,  the  expert  opin- 
ion and  forget  it  because  it  affects  hu- 
man life  and  they  say  it  is  too  emotional 
and  too  vital  an  issue  to  be  discussed  on 
the  Senate  floor? 

That  attitude  makes  no  sen.se  to  me 
However,  it  is  an  attitude  that  certain 
Senators  seem  to  sincerely  believe 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  with 
this  kind  of  a  situation  except  meet  it 
head  on  and  talk  directly  about  it.  That 
is  why  I  want  to  go  ahead  and  put  into 
the  Record  opinions  of  other  distin- 
guished experts  in  this  field. 

Dr,  Harold  F.  Blum,  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  the  State  University  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  said: 

You  now  send  me  a  copy  of  a  statement  by 
Dr,  McDonald;  but  it  is  still  not  altogether 
clear  to  me  on  what  basis  his  estimates  were 
made.  I  can  only  state  again  that  with  the 
evidence  available  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  aii  increase  in  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion due  to  reduction  of  ozone  In  the  strato- 
sphere would  result  in  an  Increase  in  the 
incidence  of  skin  cancer.  This  would  apply 
particularly  to  a  susceptible  portion  of  the 
white  population. 

Prof.  John  B.  Heywood.  associate 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at 


the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge,  Mass,,  said: 

As  to  the  usefulness  of  the  two  SST  proto- 
types in  evaluating  these  large-scale  atmos- 
pheric effects,  both  Boeing  and  DOT  scien- 
tists agreed  with  the  meteorologists  present 
at  these  discussions  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  prototypes  is  obviously  to  test  vehicle 
performance  and  that  emissions  into  the 
stratosphere  during  testing  would  be  much 
too  small  to  shed  any  light  on  possible  large- 
scale  changes  which  might  occur  If  the  pro- 
jected SST  fleet  was  in  operation. 

This  is  a  critical  point,  because  those 
who  favor  the  SST  say  we  need  the  proto- 
type to  determine  whether  the  SST  will 
be  detrimental.  The  argiunent  of  the  Boe- 
ing Co.,  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation scientists  is  that  they  agree 
that  the  prototype  will  be  useful  in 
determining  vehicle  performance,  but  not 
in  determining  what  effect  a  fleet  of 
SST's  will  have  on  the  atmosphere. 

Dr,  R,  B.  Setlow  of  the  biological  di- 
vision, scientiflc  director  for  biophysics 
and  cell  physiolog>'  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratories.  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn., 
said: 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  respond- 
ing to  vour  request  for  comments  and  reac- 
tions to  Dr,  McDonald's  conclusion  that  a 
fleet  of  800  SSTs  could  lead  to  a  significant 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer  in 
tlie  United  States.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald's conclusion. 

Although  I  am  not  competent  to  judge 
the  impact  of  SSTs  on  the  ozone  level  in 
the  atmosphere,  I  am  competent  to  Judge 
the  effects  of  ozone  on  ultraviolet  radiation 
and  the  effecs  of  XTV  on  biological  systems 
oince  the  latter  has  been  my  field  of  endeavor 
for  the  last  twenty  years, 

Vincent  J.  Schaefer,  director  of  the 
Atmospheric  Sciences  Research  Center, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  said: 

I  think  that  Dr.  McDonald's  testimony  is 
a  very  honest  summarizing  statement  of 
most  "of  the  effects  that  sclentistc  believe  do 
occur  when  a  fleet  of  SSTs  will  be  operated. 

Some  of  those  open  questions  are,  as  you 
are  well  aware — the  stratospheric  water  vapor 
concentration  and  Its  seasonal  as  well  as 
geographical  variation  around  the  globe,  the 
ozone  concentration,  the  aerosol  concentra- 
tion, the  OH-radical  concentration,  the  ul- 
traviolet spectrum,  etc.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
without  true  measurements  we  are  unable, 
at  the  present  time,  to  make  any  statement 
In  which  we  could  say,  "It  Is  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  .  .  ." 

I  agree  with  my  fellow  scientists  that  tHe 
speculative  arguments  brought  forth  against 
the  SST  so  far  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  SST  dependent 
on  the  outcome  of  such  a  research  program. 
Whether  the  speculative  arguments  are  suf- 
ficient to  ban  the  SST  completely  at  the 
present  time  only  because  of  Its  possible 
deteriorating  environmental  effect  Is.  In  my 
opinion,  doubtful. 

As  far  as  skin  cancer  from  enhanced  ul- 
traviolet radiation  at  ground  level  Is  con- 
cerned, I  am  unable  to  comment  on  this 
since  I  am  not  an  epidemiologist.  However, 
the  arguments  of  Dr.  McDonald  sound  con- 
vincing. 

I  might  conclude  by  saying  that  our  past 
neglect  In  exploring  the  stratosphere  prior 
to  any  discussion  of  SST  of  HST  operations, 
was  highly  disappointing  to  me.  I  believe  that 
I  was  one  of  the  scientists  to  raise  this  point 
rears  ago  without  success  We  must  do  It 
now,  and  we  mu.'st  make  anv  SST  operation 
dependent  on  the  ou^<jome  of  such  a  research 
program. 
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The  next  letter  was  from  Mr.  E.  A. 
Martell,  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research,  Laboratory  of  Atmospheric 
Sciences,  Boulder.  Colo.  He  stated: 

Although  our  present  knowledge  of  strat- 
OBDherlc  chemistry  and  behavior  Is  too 
limited  to  allow  a  reliable  quantitative  esti- 
mate of  the  decrease  In  ozone  which  will 
accompany  a  given  Increase  In  water  vapor 
from  S8T  exhausts,  the  decrease  In  ozone 
Is  very  likely  to  be  greater  than  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald's estimate.  The  residence  time  of 
water  vapor  and  trace  gases  at  65.000  feet 
altitude  may  be  slimlflcantly  loneer  than  1 .5 
years,  a  value  based  on  particle  tracer  studies. 
Such  longer  residence  times  will  give  rise  to 
a  larger  Increase  In  water  vapor  and  thus 
presumably  a  larger  decrease  In  stratospheric 
ozone.  In  swldltlon.  nitric  oxide,  another 
SST  exhaust  product,  also  reacts  with  ozone, 
decreasing  its  abundance.  .  .  . 

Therefore  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  gain  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  the  po68lble  Impact  of  SSTs  on 
the  stratospheric  environment  and  the  con- 
sequences of  such  changes  on  man  before 
large  numbers  of  SSTs  are  operable. 

Then,  two  or  three  letters  were  excep- 
tions. They  were  critical  of  Dr.  McDon- 
ald. One  such  letter  was  from  Dr.  Julius 
London,  professor.  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Colo.  He  stated: 

It  is  mv  opinion  that  McDonald  may  have 
presented  a  too  strong  picture  of  the  dangers 
attending  an  SST-water  vapor-ozone -X7V- 
skln  cancer  link,  but  the  potential  ha?ard  Is 
there  and  there  !s  a  sufficient  number  of 
scientists  alerted  and  concerned  so  that  given 
Just  a  little  time  (I  estimate  approximately 
one  year)  a  rational  evaluation  of  this  prob- 
lem can  be  provided.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  water  vapor  variations  In  the 
stratosphere  (of  the  type  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with)  could  affect  Tarlatlons  In  UV 
at  the  ground.  These  variations  could  be 
observed  and  may  not  at  all  be  trivial. 

Because  of  the  need  for  multiple  use  of 
sublunctlves  In  the  statement  above.  I 
strongly  urge  support  for  a  program  of  study 
to  pin  down  these  effeeta. 

So  although  Dr.  London  does  not  agree 
with  Dr.  McEtonald  and  thinks  he  over- 
stated the  matter,  he  think.';  there  should 
be  research  first. 

Lester  Machta.  Director.  Air  Resources 
Laboratories,  National  Oceanic  anrl  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Silver  Sprlns:. 
Md..  stated: 

Both  the  Wllllamstown  analysis  and  my 
evaluation  Indicates  that  there  may  be  an 
Increase  In  ultraviolet  radiation  at  the 
ground  of  the  same  order  as  Profeesnr 
McDonald  has  sugKested.  But  we  emphasized 
many  uncertainties  In  the  calculations 
leading  to  the  Increase  In  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion from  an  Increase  In  stratospheric  water 
vapor. 

Martin  Sonenberg.  who  is  an  M.D.  and 
a  Ph.  D..  chief,  division  of  endocri- 
nolorv.  professor  of  biochemistry,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  medicine,  ComeU  Uni- 
versity, Sloan-Ketterlnsf  Institute  for 
Canr^r  Research,  New  York.  N.Y.. 
stated: 

Although  I  do  not  have  the  extensive  expe- 
rience that  Dr.  Daniels  has  In  this  field,  I 
essentially  agree  with  all  of  his  comments  di- 
rected to  the  effects  of  ultraviolet  radiation 
in  skin  carcinogenesis.  As  Dr.  McDonald  In- 
dicated on  pages  16  to  18,  the  causative  role 
of  solar  ultraviolet  radiation  la  skin  carclno- 
geaeals  Is  a  well -established  medical  observa- 
tion. The  eight  bits  of  data  he  gives  as  ex- 
amples and  In  support  of  this  poelUon  are 
similarly  accurate  and  well   accepted. 


Farrlngton  Daniels,  Jr.,  M.D.,  and 
MPH,  professor  of  medicine — derma- 
tologv — head,  dermatology  division,  the 
New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Cen- 
ter, New  York.  N.Y.,  stated: 

Dr.  McDonald  has  done  a  fine  Job  of  sum- 
marizing the  skin  cancer  data. 

The  f)ort!on  of  his  argument  on  which  I 
cannot  pass  Judgment  is  that  concerning  his 
atmospheric  calculations  and  In  particular 
the  "amplification  factor."  This  Is  crucial  In 
deciding  whether  there  will  be  a  biological 
problem  or  not.  His  concern  for  the  long 
residence  time  is  extremely  Important,  be- 
cause if  harmful  effects  appear  they  might 
persist  for  years  or  decades  after  the  SST 
planes  were  grounded.  As  he  suggests,  exten- 
sive monitoring  arrangement  must  be  made 
to  detect  harmful  effects,  and  a  few  proto- 
types will  not  give  the  ecological  answers 
which  might  come  from  hea^-y  use. 

If  changes  in  the  ozone  layer  permit  an 
increase  In  ultraviolet  radiation  around  290 
nanometers  (290  millimicrons,  or  2900 
ansTstroms)  re.'ichlng  the  earth's  siirface  an 
Increase  in  skin  cancer  among  the  light- 
skinned  people  Is  Inevitable. 

John  S.  Barlow.  M.D.,  neurophysiolo- 
gist.  Neurology  Service,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Boston,  Mass..  stated: 

In  resoonse  to  vour  request  for  comments 
and  rf^actlons  on  Dr.  McDonald's  testimony. 
I  can  say  tbn*.  airhoutjh  hardlv  an  expert  In 
the  several  areas  rn  which  Dr  McDonald 
touches  In  his  testimony,  at  no  point  do  I 
find  faiil*  with  Dr   MrDonald's  statement. 

In  particular.  I  find  no  error  In  the  closely 
reasoned  areiiment  concerning  the  question 
he  raises  of  an  increased  instance  of  skin 
cancer,  as  outlined  on  pages  15-27  of  his 
testimony.  .  .  . 

Based  on  the  precedlne:  arguments.  Dr 
McDonald  goes  nn.  on  page  23.  to  estimate 
that  there  would  occur  S'^me  10.000  to  30.000 
now  cases  of  skin  cancer  in  the  United  State'^ 
alone,  as  a  result  of  the  develonment  and 
application  of  SST  technology  Again  I  find 
no  fault  in  Dr.  McDonald's  logic  and.  al- 
though not  having  myself  been  through  the 
same  detailed  examination  of  the  rase,  I  find 
no  reason  to  siipnose  that  his  estimates  are 
seriouslv  Incorrect.  Dr  McDonald  has  obvi- 
ously dug  deenlv  In'o  the  literature  In  a 
range  of  FUblects  related  to  the  overall  ques- 
tion, and  althoueh  not  himself  a  biologist, 
his  treatment  of  th«»  biological  aspects  I  find 
quite  lmpre5Btve.  Overall,  he  has  obvtouslv 
devoted  considerable  time.  care,  and  effort  to 
this  problem 

Dr.  Kendric  C.  Smith.  Department  of 
RRdiolog\'.  Stanford  University  of  Medi- 
cine Stanford.  Calif.,  and  executive  edi- 
tor, photochemi-strv  and  photoblologv — 
an  international  journal — published  by 
Pergamon  Press,  Oxford.  London.  New 
York,  Paris,  stated: 

Based  upon  the  few  data  he  presents.  Dr. 
McDonald's  conclusions  appwar  quite  reason- 
able t-o  me  ftr>d  to  other  scientists  that  I  have 
talked  to  who  have  seen  his  preliminary  re- 
part.  When  he  makfs  a  calculation  he  uses 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  probability  In 
order  to  err  on  the  conservative  side.  One 
sneclallst  in  «kin  cancer  has  remarked  to  me 
that  he  has  been  impressed  by  how  quickly 
Dr.  McDonald  (a  phvsiclst)  has  become  fa- 
miliar with  and  grasped  the  Importance  of 
the  lltera'ure  on  ultraviolet  induced  skin 
cancer.  I  have  been  pleased  by  his  insights 
into  the  molecular  biology  of  the  problem 
Although  Dr.  McDonald's  conclusions  appear 
reasonable  the  scientific  community  has  not 
had  a  chanca  to  see  all  of  his  data  and  there- 
fore cannot  put  an  official  'stamp  of  ap- 
proval" on  his  conclusions  at  this  time. 


Then,  there  is  one  other  letter  from  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Svukuro  Manabe, 
Geophysical  Fluid  Dynamics  Laboratory, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  which  was  also  critical 
of  Dr.  McDonald.  He  stated: 

Dr.  McDonald  has  made  an  Important  con- 
tribution m  drawing  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  skin 
cancer  resulting  from  the  full-scale  opera- 
tion of  SST's.  However,  the  quantitative  basis 
for  his  chain  of  argument,  from  Increased 
water  vapor  in  the  stratosphere  to  increased 
ultraviolet  radiation  at  the  earth's  surface. 
Is  not  secure  enough  to  be  convincing.  In 
this  connection,  there  are  some  specific  com- 
ments to  be  made  on  the  text  of  his  testi- 
mony. .  .  . 

One  cannot  but  support  Dr.  McDonald's 
general  observation  that  the  level  of  theoreti- 
cal understanding  is  Inadequate  to  provide 
definite  assessment  of  hazards  that  may  ac- 
company technological  Innovation.  In  the 
pre.sent  instance,  one  clearly  needs  to  ac- 
celerate research  In  a  number  of  areas. 

Here  is  a  man  reluctant  to  agree  with 
Dr.  McDonald  but  he  agrees  whole- 
heartedly that  we  need  more  research  be- 
fore we  go  ahead.  We  do  not  get  that 
from  prototypes  but  from  other  research 
efforts. 

Then,  there  is  a  letter  from  Van  R. 
Potter,  Ph.  D.,  professor  and  assistant 
director,  McArdle  Laboratory  for  Cancer 
Research.  Madipon,  WLs.,  who  stated: 

1  had  the  statement  on  McDonald  on  skin 
cancer.  His  preferences  are  to  pajjers  by  good 
people  and  to  satisfactory  studies.  Blum  is 
an  expert  on  UV  cancel  and  Dorn  is  an  expert 
on  demography  of  cancer. 

John  Hampson,  Centre  de  Recherches 
sur  les  Atomes  et  les  Molecules,  Quebec, 
Canada,  wrote: 

with  minor  reservations.  I  believe  Profes- 
sor McDonald  has  presented  a  logical  rea- 
.soned  argument. 

Thomas  F.  Malone,  National  Arademv 
of  Sciences.  National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.C.,  stated: 

In  summary  then  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
questions  raised  In  Dr.  McDonald's  testi- 
mony are  meaningful  questions  but  the  con- 
clusions he  reaches — even  though  labeled  as 
tentative — need  further  examination  before 
becoming  a  major  factor  In  a  decision  on 
public  policy  that  has  many  other  ramifica- 
tions besides  those  which  pertain  to  the 
environment. 

Samuel  S.  Epstein.  M.D.,  chief.  Labo- 
ratories of  Environmental  Toxicology 
Carcinogenesis.  Children's  Cancer  Re- 
search Foundation,  Boston,  Mass., 
stated: 

I  fully  concur  with  the  general  thesis  of 
Dr.  McDonald  that  questions  relating  to 
public  health  and  welfare  and  environmental 
safety  must  be  posed  and  satisfactorily 
answered  prtor  to  the  Introduction  of  tech- 
nogollcal  Innovations  and  the  generation  of 
Irreversible  or  poorly  reversible  economic 
commitments. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  experimental  evi- 
dence. Dr.  McDonald's  estimate  of  a  2-4 
percent  reduction  in  stratosphere  ozone  due 
to  water  vapor  addition  from  a  fleet  of  800 
SSTs    appears    rea.sonable. 

Such  a  reduction  in  stratospheric  ozone 
will  Increase  human  exposure  to  short  wave 
ultraviolet   light. 

The  relationship  between  skin  cancer  and 
exposure  to  short  wave  ultraviolet  light  is 
well  recognised. 

Dr.  McDonald's  estimates  of  an  enhanced 
Incidence  of  skin  cancer  In  the  U.S.A.  and 
elsewhere  from  Increased  exposure  to  short 
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wave  ultraviolet  seems  reasonable,  conserva- 
tive and  consistent  with  avaUable  biological 
and  epidemiological  data. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  fully  agree 
with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  McDonald  that  the 
SST  program  poses  potential  public  health 
hazards,  including  the  likelihood  of  an  in- 
creased incidence  of  human  skin  cancer 
both   la   the   U.S.A   and   elsewhere. 

Then,  there  is  a  letter  from  Dr. 
John  H.  Knowles,  general  director, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass  He  was  the  man  nominated  as 
the  head  of  the  health  section  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  and  then  his 
nomination  was  withdrawn.  He  stated: 

In  aCdUlon  to  the  report,  let  me  state  most 
emphatically  that  for  a  whole  variety  of 
reasons  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
development  of  tbe  SST  and  have  so  stated 
Dublicly.  privately  and  in  writing. 

Very  best  wishes  to  you  and  sinceresi 
thanks  lor  asking  me  for  my  views. 

J  G.  Charney,  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Pro- 
fessor of  Meteorology,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  stated: 

I  was  telephoned  today  by  the  scientific 
director  of  the  Boeing  SST  program  and 
asked  to  lend  my  name  to  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  government  funding  for  SST 
orototype  construction  which  he  said  was 
being  circulated  by  the  President's  science 
advisor  himself.  My  credentials  are,  there- 
lore  impeccable.  Unfortunately,  he  called 
the 'wrong  man.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
the  continuation  of  the  SST  program  in 
any  form  whatever.  ,  „  . 

I  have  studied  the  flndmgs  of  Dr.  James 
E  McDonald  and  find  them  altogether  rea- 
sonable in  the  Ught  of  existing  knowledge, 
which  all  admit  Is  inadequate.  I  have  known 
Dr  McDonald  for  many  years— particularly 
through  his  outstanding  service  to  the  Panel 
on  Weather  Modification  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science*— and  have  been  Im- 
pressed oy  his  competence.  hU  independence 
and  his  absolute  honesty.  He  has  been  m- 
volved  m  scientific  controversy  precisely  be- 
cause he  is  fearless  In  his  pursuit  of  scien- 
tific truth. 

The  argument  that  the  scientific  studies 
needed  to  properly  assavs  the  effects  of  SST 
fuel  combustion  on  the  water  vapor  and 
ozone  concentration  In  the  stratosphere  can 
be  carried  out  while  the  prototypes  are  being 
built  is  fallacious.  There  are  so  many  diffi- 
cult observations,  calculations  and  numeri- 
cal simulations  of  the  coupling  between 
moisture,  ozone-photochemUtry  and  strato- 
spheric circulation  that  It  wlU  be  at  least 
ten  years  before  acceptable  scientific  answers 
are  forthcoming.  Long  before  that  time  Ir- 
reslsUble  political  and  economic  pressures 
wUl  have  led  to  the  mass  production  of  the 
SST.  let  the  poUutlon  and  the  UV  radiation 
tall  where  It  may. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  addi- 
tional letters  since  the  other  day  when  I 
put  the  ones  I  had  in  the  Record,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  further  letter  from  Dr.  Richard 
B,  SeUow.  Scientific  Director  for  Bio- 
physics and  Cell  Physiology,  Biology 
Division  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory; a  letter  from  Arnold  Goldberg, 
chief  scientist.  Supersonic  Transport 
Division,  Boeing  Co.;  and  a  letter  from 
Helmut  K.  Weickmann,  Director,  Atmos- 
pheric Physics  and  Chemistry  Labora- 
tory, UiS.  Department  of  Commerce,  Na- 


tional Oceanic  and  AUnosplieric  Admin- 
istration, Environmental  Research  Lao- 
oratories,  at  Boulder,  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oak  RmcE  Naiional  L-ABORArohV, 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  March  io,  1971. 
Senator  Wiuoam  Peoxmi««, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Comviittee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 

AfffUrB, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmikk:  1  am  responding 
to  your  request  for  comments  and  reactions 
to  Doctor  McDonald's  conclusion  that  a  fl«et 
of  800  SST's  could  lead  to  a  significant  In- 
crease in  the  Incidence  of  skin  cancer  In  the 
United  States.  I  agree  with  Dr.  McDonald's 
conclusion. 

Although  I  am  not  competent  to  Judge 
the  impact  of  SST's  on  the  ozone  level  In  the 
atmosphere,  I  am  competent  to  Judge  the 
effects  of  ozone  on  ultraviolet  radiation  (UV) 
and  the  effects  of  UV  on  biological  systems, 
since  the  latter  has  been  my  field  of  endeavor 
for  the  past  20  years. 

I  have  analyzed  the  published  experimental 
data  that  relate 

(a)  the  biological  effects  of  ultraviolet 
radiation  to  the  UV  In  sunlight, 

(b)  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer  as  a  func- 
tion of  latitude,  and 

(c)  the  change  In  UV  intensity  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  arising  from  changes  In 
ozone  m  the  atmosphere,  and  I  conclude 
that  a  1  ''c  decrease  In  the  atmospheric  ozone 
would  lead  to  an  increased  Incidence  of  skin 
cancer  of  6000  new  cases  per  year  among  the 
white  population  of  the  United  States.  (Dr. 
McDonald  estimated  7000  per  1%  decrease 
In  ozone.) 

Appendix  1  gives  the  logical  argument  on 
which  the  calculation  Is  made; 

Appendix  2  gives  the  numbers  on  which  the 
calculation  Is  based;  and 

Appendix  3  gives  the  calculation  that  leads 
to  my  conclusion.  The  calculation  asstimes 
that  skin  cancer  Is  the  result  of  the  effects  of 
UV  on  cellular  DNA  but  does  not  use  the 
known  numerical  relationship  between  skin 
cancer  and  latitude.  Thus  my  calculation 
only  depends  on  known  biological  parameters 
and  is  Independent  and  different  from  that 
of  Dr.  McDonald. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  B.  Setlow, 
Scientific    Director    for    Biophysics    and 
Cell  Physiology,  Biology  Division. 
appendix  1 
The  logic  that  relates  skin  cancer  to  ozone 
levels: 

1.  Skin  oancer  In  the  white  population  Is 
associated  with  exposure  to  sunlight,  and 
the  experimental  work  summarized  by  Blum 
(Ref.  1)  Indicates  that  It  Is  the  short  wave- 
length xrv  In  sunlight  that  Is  the  effective 
agent.  Individuals  with  the  genetic  disease, 
Xeroderma  pigmentosum,  are  supersensi- 
tive to  light-induced  cancer.  Such  Indlvld- 
ualB  are  defective  In  their  ablUty  to  repair 
UV  damage  to  their  DNA.  From  this  obser- 
vation and  from  our  extensive  knowledge  of 
UV  damage  In  microbial  systems,  we  infer 
that  Ught-lnduced  skin  cancer  arises  from 
damage  to  the  DNA  of  skin  ceUs. 

2.  Ught-lnduoed  skin  cancer  depends  on 
many  variables — most  of  which  are  poorly 
understood.  The  variables  are  the  Intensity 
of  the  light,  the  fraction  of  the  shorter  wave- 
lengths in  the  light,  the  length  of  Individual 
expxjBuree,  and  the  Interval  between  Indlvld- 
\ial  exposures.  (All  the  exposures  usually  en- 
compass a  number  of  years.)  The  ethnic  ori- 
gin of  Individuals  is  also  important,  because 
such  origin  determines,  presumably,  the  de- 
gree of  penetration  of  sunlight  Into  the  skin. 
For  example.  In  several  towns  in  Northern 


Australia  at  X8'  South  latitude,  20%  of  In- 
dividuals of  North  European  origin  have  or 
have  had  skin  oancer,  whereas  only  1%  of 
individuals  of  Mediterranean  or  mixed  North 
European-Mediterranean  origin  are  affected. 

3.  For  United  States  whites  the  Incidence 
of  bKiu  cancer  Increases  4-fold  as  the  lati- 
tude decreases  10'  (Ref.  2). 

4.  As  latitude  decreases  there  Is  a  decrease 
la  the  thickness  of  the  ozone  layer  above 
ground  level.  A  decrease  in  ozone  means  less 
light  absorption  and  hence  an  Increase  in 
the  intensity  of  tJV  arriving  at  the  earth's 
surface  (Ref.  3j . 

6.  Therefore  any  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  ozone  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  latitude 
or  as  a  result  of  depletion  of  the  ozone  in 
the  upper  atmosphere  will  result  in  an  in- 
creased incidence  of  skin  cancer. 

AFPEMniX    2 

Experimental  data  used  to  calculate  the 
effect  0/  deoreased  ozone  concentration  on 
sicin  cancer  incidence: 

1.  Tne  effect  of  UV  on  the  biological  activi- 
ties of  DNA  decreases  rapidly  with  increasing 
wavelength.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  use- 
ful data  for  skin  cancer,  and  I  must  rely  on 
data  relating  the  kiiling  of  bacteria  and 
viruses,  mutation  in  bacteria  and  the  fonna- 
uon  of  damaged  regions  In  purified  DNA. 
Ihese  data  are  summarized  in  Figure  1.  They 
agree  among  themselves  remarkably  well. 

2.  The  amount  of  UV  striking  the  earth's 
surface  is  critically  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  ozone,  because  ozone  is  the  prmclpal  ab- 
sorbing component  at  wavelengths  below  300 
nm.  The  sun's  spectrum  at  the  earth's  sur- 
ioce  is  calculated  (Ref.  3)  for  two  different 
thicknesses  of  atmospheric  ozone,  and  is  com- 
pared to  measured  values  (Figure  2).  ('rne 
two  thicknesses  differ  by  0.6  mm  of  ozor»e — 
u  value  that  would  be  20%  of  the  2.5  mm 
that  holds  for  Washington,  D.C,  In  winter.) 

3.  The  outer  layer  of  the  skin  is  not  uni- 
iormly  transparent  to  ultraviolet  radiation. 
The  shorter  the  wavelength,  the  less  light 
transmitted.  Typical  values  are  also  shown  in 
Figure  2.  (Data  In  Ref.  1.) 

4.  The  biological  effect  of  sunlight  on  skin 
will  depend  upon  the  product  of  the  three 
types  of  curves  shown  m  Figures  1  and  2. 
The  product  is  shown  In  Flgtue  3.  The  most 
effective  UV  wavelengths  In  simllght  are 
around  295  to  300  nm.  ( Although  DNA  Is  most 
sensitive  at  short  wavelengths,  there  Is  a 
negligible  amount  of  short  wavelength  UV  In 
simlight,  and  though  there  Is  lots  of  long 
wavelength  in  simllght,  biological  systems 
are  very  insensitive  at  such  wavelengths.)  A 
20  ■"  decrease  In  ozone  changes  the  relative 
pffect  by  a  factor  of  2.  Note  that  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  we  consider  a  real 
atmosphere  or  one  only  with  ozone  in  It. 

APFXNOIX   3 

The  increase  in  the  average  incidence  rate 
of  skin  cancer  for  a  1%  decrease  <n  the 
amount  of  ozone: 

1.  The  relative  biological  effect  of  sunlight 
depends  critically  on  the  amount  of  ozone. 
As  Indicated  In  Flgtire  3.  a  20%  decrease  In 
oBone  Increases  the  net  biological  effect  by 
2-fold  (a  100%  increase).  Thus  a  1%  de- 
crease results  In  a  5%  increase  In  biological 
effect.  If  skin  cancer  arises  from  the  waoe- 
lengths  that  affect  cellular  DNA,  then  a  1% 
decrease  in  ozone  concentration  results  in  a 
5%  increase  in  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer. 

2.  If  the  average  Incidence  rate  for  skin 
cancer  In  the  white  jwpulatlon  Is  60  per 
100,000  per  year,  the  estimated  Increase  of 
STc  tor  a  l"7o  decrease  in  ozone  would  amotmt 
to  30  cases  per  1,000,000  per  year.  The  product 
of  this  number  times  the  population  of  the 
country — 300  million — gives  6,(X>0  new  cases 
per  year. 

3.  It  Is  of  scientific  and  medical  Interest  to 
relate  the  above  calculation  to  the  obaerva- 
Uon  that  a  10*  decraaae  in  latitude  rwulta 
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In  an  average  decrease  of  ^10%  In  ozone 
(for  the  monttis  of  April-August  In  the 
Washington  area,  Ret.  3)  and  a  4-l!old  In- 
crease In  the  Incidence  of  skin  cancer  (Ref. 
2). 

A  10%  decrease  in  ozone  results  in  a  1.5- 
fold  change  (50'"-^  Increase)  In  biological 
effectiveness.  The  remainder  of  the  4-fold 
change.  3.7  =  4.0.1.5,  Is  presumed  to  arise 
from  the  longer  times  spent  In  the  sun  at 
lower  latitudes. 
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The  Boeing  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  March  16,  1971. 
Hon.   Wn.LiAM   Proxmke. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Dr.  H.  Harrison 
of  our  Boeing  Scientific  Research  Labora- 
tories has  called  your  letter  of  5  March  to  my 
attention.  Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
scientific  community  with  whom  we  have 
been  working  on  stratospheric  SST  Interac- 
tions have  told  me  that  they  too  were  con- 
tacted. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Boeing  Sci- 
entific Research  Laboratories  prog^ram  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  technical  Informa- 
tion contained  In  the  replies.  I  am  sure  we 
can  count  on  your  office  for  this  help. 
Thank  you, 

Arnold  Goujbebg, 

Chief  Scientist, 
Supersonic  Transport  Division. 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  March  16,  1971. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
US.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Dr.  Kuhn  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  to  him 
regarding  Dr.  McDonald's  statement  on  the 
akin  cancer  danger  In  connection  with  SST 
operations. 

Dr.  Kuhn  Is  a  member  of  the  NOAA  lab- 
oratory which  Is  under  my  direction.  Both 
of  us,  as  well  as  Dr.  McDonald,  are  atmos- 
pheric scientists  and  therefore  appreciate  the 
extreme  complexity  of  the  Interrelationship 
in  the  system  of  the  atmosphere,  radiation, 
and  biology.  We  both  know  Dr.  McDonald 
personally  and  respect  him  as  an  atmos- 
pheric physicist. 

In  his  statement.  Dr.  McDonald  postulates 
a  net  decrease  of  one  percent  in  total  atmos- 
pheric ozone  content  as  a  result  of  projected 
SST  operations.  Analyses  of  the  long-term 
trend  of  atmospheric  ozone  which  are  being 
carried  out  In  my  laboratory  show  an  in- 
crease of  six  percent,  as  the  average  during 
the  past  decade.  Clearly,  this  natural  trend. 
If  It  continued,  would  completely  overpower 
the  effect  of  the  SST's.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
expect  the  natural  trend  to  continue  Indefi- 
nitely; the  important  point  I  wish  to  make 
Is  that  the  effect  postulated  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald Is  considerably  smaller  than  the  var- 
iations which  nature  produces  within  pe- 
riods as  short  as  one  or  two  years. 

Finally.  I  believe  Dr.  McDonald's  argu- 
ment does  not  take  Into  proper  account  the 
full  complexity  of  the  biological  effects  of 
UV  radiation  and  he  falls  a  victim  to  "in- 
complete argumentation".  We  have  to  reallfse 
that  there  exist  considerable  beneficial  effects 


of  UV  radiation  as  well;  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  matter  would  have  to  weigh  all  these 
effeccb.  Ill  biophysics  at  least  three  impor- 
tant effects  of  UV  radiation  are  distin- 
guished, il)  the  lorumLion  of  erythema  fol- 
lowing prolonged  skin  exposure  to  UV.  (2) 
Ihe  formation  of  vitamin  D.  and  (3)  bac- 
tericidal effects.  Skin  cancer  will  be  related 
to  the  first  mentioned  effect.  The  formation 
of  vitamin  D  by  UV  radiation  was  discovered 
in  1919  and  has  been  the  main  reason  for  the 
extended  therapeutic  application  of  UV  radi- 
ation. Vitamin  D  forms  from  ergosterln 
through  absorption  of  UV;  the  range  of 
absorption  of  ergosterln  begins  at  wave- 
lengths of  3100  A  and  has  a  maxima  at  2800 
and  2700  A.  Ergosterln  13  related  to  choles- 
terln,  both  are  present  in  the  surface  layers 
of  the  epidermis;  vitamin  D  consequently 
forms  through  activation  of  ergosterln  if  the 
skin  is  subjected  to  UV  radiation.  Vitamin 
D  Is  antl-rlckets  and,  since  It  is  built  up  in 
the  human  body  through  the  UV  absorption, 
UV  in  this  case  has  a  definite  beneficial 
effect. 

The  same  Is  true  for  the  bactericidal  ef- 
fects of  UV  radiation  for  all  wavelengths  be- 
low 3000  A.  The  effect  has  a  maximum  be- 
tween 2800  and  2500  A.  A  great  number  of 
investigations  exist  of  UV  irradiation  effects 
on  bacteria  and  viruses,  as  well  as  on  eggs 
of  Insects  such  as  the  fruit  fiy  idrosophlla 
melanogaster) ;  3  hours-old  eggs  of  drosophila 
were  killed  through  UV  radiation  !n  the 
range  3022-2894  A.  i  Langendorff  and  Som- 
mermeyer.  Strahlentheraple  67,  110,  1940). 
Forty  percent  of  a  population  of  the  bacterial 
3taphylococcu.s  aureus  were  killed  by  irradia- 
tion with  2970  A  at  an  Intensity  of  1.2  x  10  •' 
cal  cm-,  (Gates.  Journ.  Oen.  Physiol.  14,  31, 
1931).  an  Intensity  which  would  accumulate 
at  the  earth  surface  In  a  few  minutes. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  relate  the  significance 
of  these  UV  effects  to  Dr.  McDonald's  SST 
argument,  f  >r  example  by  estimating  how 
noany  cases  of  flu  epidemics  could  be  pre- 
vented due  to  the  Increased  UV  radiation 
and  consequent  increased  kill  of  bacteria;  I 
only  wish  to  cite  them  as  examples  for  the 
need  lo  con.slder  radiation  effect  through  the 
operation  of  SST  on  a  much  broader  basis 
than  Dr.  McDonald  does,  since  there  Is  a 
whole  gamut  of  beneficial  and  adverse  effects. 

I  trust  the  above  Information  is  helpful  In 
appraising  the  SST  skin  cancer  problem. 
Sincerely. 

Hti.MfT  K.  Weickmann. 
Director,      Atmospheric      Physics      and 
Chemistry  Laboratory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  read  briefly 
because  I  have  not  before  given  any  in- 
formation by  Dr.  Weickmann.  He  said: 

We  both  know  Dr.  McDonald  personally 
and  respect  him  as  an  atmospheric  physicist. 

In  his  statement.  Dr.  McDonald  postulates 
a  net  decrease  of  one  percent  In  total  at- 
mospheric ozone  content  as  a  result  of  pro- 
jected SST  operations.  Analyses  of  the  long- 
term  trend  of  atmospheric  ozone  which  are 
being  carried  out  in  my  laboratory  show  an 
Increase  of  six  percent,  as  the  average,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Clearly,  this  natural 
trend,  if  It  continued,  would  completely 
overpower  the  effect  of  the  SST's.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  expect  the  nattu-al  trend  to  con- 
tinue Indefinitely;  the  Important  point  I 
wish  to  make  Is  that  the  effect  postulated 
by  Dr.  McDonald  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  variations  which  nature  produces 
within  periods  as  short  as  one  or  two  years. 

So  here  is  one  of  the  few  people  who 
disagree  with  Dr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  Professor  Michael  McElroy.  profes- 
sor, Atmospheric  Sciences,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge.  Mass.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  said  before.  He  writes: 


I  read  Dr.  McDonald's  testimony  ana 
thought  that  his  arguments,  in  general,  are 
;^ound.  Tliere  Is  little  doubt  ultraviolet  solar 
radiation  plays  a  major  role  In  some  forms 
of  skin  cancer.  The  precise  mechanism  is 
uncertain,  however.  If  the  Important  wave 
lengths  are  longward  of  3100  A,  then  a 
rhange  in  atmospheric  ozone  will  not 
markedly  affect  the  Incidence  rate  for  skin 
canoer.  If,  however,  shorter  wave  lengths  are 
ciucially  involved,  and  I  believe  that  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  suggests  they  are, 
then  a  decrease  in  atmospheric  ozone  may 
have  serious  consequences.  It  Is  entLrely 
possible  that  a  1%  change  In  ozone  could 
result  in  a  fi%  change  In  the  incidence  ol 
bkin  cancer.  As  McDonald  points  out,  thu 
percentage  tran.slates  Into  10,000  new  cases 
per  year  within  the  United  States. 

It  Is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  quantitative 
estimate  for  the  effect  of  the  SST  on  ozone. 
The  estimates  which  have  been  made  are 
unreliable  In  my  opinion,  although  the 
trend  Is  undoubtedly  correct,  i.e..  that  the 
SST  will  decrease  the  column  density  ol 
ozone.  Tlie  key  chemical  reactions  In  the 
water  oxygen  chemical  scheme  are  uncertain 
and  the  Loudon-Park  calculations  used  by 
McDonald  made  reasonable  guesses  which 
could,  however,  lead  to  significant  error.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  concerned  that  all  of 
the  work  to  date  may  be  substantially  in 
error  due  to  a  neglect  of  chemistry  involving 
iiitro<;en  oxides  released  by  the  SST.  If  my 
preliminary  estimates  arc  valid,  I  would 
expect  that  the  resulting  chemistry  should 
also  lead  to  a  decrease  In  ozone,  and  the 
effect  might  be  larger  than  that  considered 
by  McDonald. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  possible  con- 
sequences of  a  projected  fleet  of  800  SSTs 
flying  at  altitudes  of  60  to  70,000  feet. 

I  read  Dr.  McDonald's  testimony  and 
thought  that  his  arguments,  in  general,  are 
sound.  There  is  little  doubt  ultraviolet  solar 
radiation  play.s  a  major  role  in  some  forma  of 
skin  cancer.  The  precise  mechanism  Is  un- 
certain, however.  If  the  important  wave 
lengths  are  longward  of  3100  A.,  then  a 
change  In  atmospheric  ozone  will  not  mark- 
edly affect  the  Incidence  rate  for  skin  can- 
cer. If,  however,  shorter  wave  lengths  are 
crucially  Involved,  and  I  believe  that  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  suggests  they  are, 
then  a  decrease  in  atmospheric  ozone  may 
have  serious  consequences.  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  a  l'''o  change  In  ozone  could  result 
In  a  67r  change  In  the  Incidence  of  skin 
cancer.  As  McDonald  points  out,  this  per- 
centage translates  Into  10,000  new  cases  per 
year  within  the  United  States. 

It  Is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  quantitative 
estimate  for  the  effect  of  the  SST  on  ozone. 
The  estimates  which  have  been  made  are  un- 
reliable In  my  opinion,  although  the  trend 
is  undoubtedly  correct.  I.e.,  that  the  SST 
will  decrease  the  column  density  of  ozone. 
The  key  chemical  reactions  In  the  water  oxy- 
gen chemical  scheme  are  uncertain  and  the 
London-Park  calculations  used  by  McDonald 
made  reasonable  guesses  which  could,  how- 
ever, lead  to  significant  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  concerned  that  all  of  the  work 
to  date  may  be  substantially  In  error  due  to 
a  neglect  of  chemistry  Involving  nitrogen 
oxides  released  by  the  SST.  If  my  preliminary 
estimates  are  valid.  I  would  expect  that  the 
resulting  chemistry  should  also  lead  to  a 
decrease  In  ozone,  and  the  effect  might  be 
larger  than  that  considered  by  McDonald. 

I  estimate  that  the  SST  could  provide  a 
source  of  nitrogen  oxides  In  exceae  of  the 
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natural  level  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  ten.    reprinted  in  the  New  York  Times  and 

In  addition  to  the  effects  on  ozone,  I  am      '    '        •-•-'-  '  ""'^ 

concerned  that  there  may  also  be  conse- 
quences at  higher  altitudes.  Nitric  oxide  is  a 
minor  atmospheric  constituent.  It  plays  a 
dominant  role  in  the  chemistry  of  the  low- 
er Ionosphere,  however,  and  I  am  concerned 
that  a  major  perturbation  In  the  oxide  level 
of  the  stratosphere  may  also  perturb  the 
Ionospheric  balance.  I  am  reluctant  to 
speculate  on  possible  effects  on  radio  com- 
munication. I  consider  It  Important  that 
this  matter  should  also  be  carefully  explored 
before  this  nation  commits  Itself  to  a  vigorous 
SST  technology. 

I  am  aware  of  the  various  concerns  ex- 
pressed regarding  effects  on  climate.  Clima- 
tology Is  not  a  well  developed  science.  The 

whole  earth  Is  currently  getting  colder  and 

there  is  evidence  for  long  period,  forty  year. 

cycles   in    climate.    These    matters    are    not 

understood  nor  do  we  yet  understand  why 

ice  ages    occurred    In    our    earlier    cllmato- 

loglcal  history.  We  cannot  explicitly  exclude 

the    possibility     of    serious     cllmatologlcal 

effects,  although   I   think  that  this   matter 

Is  less  serious  than  others  mentioned  in  the 

letter. 
I  think  that  many  llladvlsed  statements 

have  been  made  on  both  sides  of  the  SST 

controversy,  and  I  hope  my  letter  has  not 

further  conuised  matters.  I  do  feel  that,  at 

least,  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  for 

a   possibly    serious    effect    on    atmospheric 

ozone.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there 

may  be  consequent  biomedical  effects,  and 

we  should  anticipate  and  study  these  mat- 
ters thoroughly  before  we  embark  on  a  new 

technology.  The  answers  to  some  of  the  im- 
mediate   questions    can    be    obtained    with 

modest  research  expenditures.  This  research 

should  be  urgently  initiated  whether  or  not 

the  current  SST  program  Is  approved. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  McEuROif. 
Professor,    Atmospheric    Sciences,    Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mr.  PROXMraE.  Now  let  me  deal  more 
brieflj-  with  some  of  the  other  arguments 
in  this  area.  I  have  said  that  the  prin- 
cipal argument  in  favor  of  the  SST  now 
is  the  competitive  argument:  If  we  do 
not  build  it  the  other  countries  will.  If 
we  do  not  build  it,  the  other  countries 
will  win  control  of  the  production  and 
sale  of  commercial  aircraft,  an  area  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  pre- 
dominant. 

This  is  based  on  the  assumption.  No.  1, 
that  the  Concorde  is  a  threat.  In  the  last 
few  weeks  that  threat  has  been  com- 
pletely exploded.  The  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corp.  analysis  showed  that  the 
Concorde  would  cost  twice  as  much  per 
passenger-mile  to  operate  as  subsonic 
jets.  The  whole  history  of  aviation  has 
been  that  more  economical  planes  on  a 
per-mile-per-paisenger  basis  have  dis- 
placed the  less  economical  planes.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  from  the  economic 
standpoint  to  expect  that  a  less  eco- 
nomical plane,  which  the  British-French 
Concorde  Is,  will  efTectively  displace  a 
plane  that  Is  much  more  economical. 

The  argtmient  of  Air  Prance,  which 
was  even  more  devastating  against  the 
Concorde  than  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corp.,  silso  points  to  the  devastating  cost 
disadvantage  of  the  Concorde. 

Mr.  Servan-Schreiber,  a  man  who 
knows  a  great  deal  about  technology, 
and  wrote  one  of  the  great  economic - 
technology  books.  "The  Challenge  of 
America,"  made  a  devastating  statement 
in  a  recent  cable  to  me  which  has  been 


the  Washington  Post,  in  which  he  called 
the  supersonic  air  transport  an  "indus- 
trial Vietnam."  He  said  costs  are  now 
four  times  original  estimates.  He  argues 
that  this  plane  can  make  a  profit  only 
if  it  is  at  full  capacity  on  every  flight, 
which  is  an  impossible  assumption. 

The  latest  information  appeared  2 
days  ago  on  the  front  page  of  the  Lon- 
don Observer,  on  Sunday.  March  21, 
which  gave  this  intelligence  and  I  read 
the  first  three  paragraphs: 

Britain  will  refuse  French  demands  for  a 
go-ahead  on  quantity  production  of  the 
supersonic  Concorde  when  the  Minister  of 
Aviation  Supply,  Mr.  D.  Corfleld.  meets  his 
French  oppvoslte  number,  M.  Jean  Chamant, 
in  London  a  week  tomorrow. 

The  Ministerial  meeting  was  to  have  been 
for  a  'final  review'  of  the  Anglo-French 
project.  But  It  Is  now  clear  that,  so  far  from 
committing  itself,  the  British  Government 
is  determined  to  keep  its  freedom  of  action. 

Members  of  the  Government,  Including, 
it  Is  believed,  both  Mr.  Corfield  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Trade  and  Industry, 
Mr.  John  Davles,  haw  been  profoundly  dis- 
turbed by  the  figures  submitted  by  BOAC 
showing  that  Concorde  can  be  flown  only 
at  a  loss. 

I  ask  imaninious  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Observer,  Loudon,  England,  Mar 

21,    1971] 

Toi'CHLR   Line   With   France  on    Concorde 

(By  Andrew  Wilson) 

Britain  will  refuse  French  demands  for 
a  go-ahead  on  quantity  production  of  the 
supersonic  Concorde  when  the  Minister  of 
Aviation  Supply.  Mr.  D.  Corfleld,  meets  his 
French  opposite  number,  M.  Jean  Chamant, 
in  London  a  week  tomorrow. 

The  Ministerial  meeting  was  to  have  been 
for  a  'final  review'  of  the  Anglo-French  proj- 
ect. But  it  Is  now  clear  that,  so  far  from  com- 
mitting Itself,  the  British  Government  Is  de- 
termined to  keep  Its  freedom  of  action. 

Members  of  the  Government,  Including.  It 
is  believed,  both  Mr.  Corfield  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Trade  and  Indttstry,  Mr. 
John  Davles,  have  been  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  figiu-es  submitted  by  BOAC  showing 
that  Cor»carde  can  be  flown  only  at  a  loss. 

Following  the  criteria  laid  down  by  the 
Labour  Government,  the  Cabinet  Is  refus- 
ing to  authorise  production  without  clear 
evidence  that  airlines  are  willing  to  buy  the 
plane.  The  minimum  number  of  orders 
thought  necessary  to  give  Concorde  a  £12 
million  price  tag  ($30  million)  is  .\bout  100. 

At  present  there  are  no  orders — only 
■options'  on  74  aircraft,  taken  out  four  to 
six  years  ago  and  in  no  way  binding  on  the 
airlines  concerned. 

Up  to  last  week  supporters  of  the  Concorde 
m  the  Ministry  of  Aviation  Supply  apparently 
hoped  to  convince  Mr.  Corfield  that  BOAC's 
figures  were  unduly  pessimistic. 

While  admitting  that  they  still  need  time 
to  check  BOAC's  sums,  they  advanced  the 
argument  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
real  live  airline  orders  before  opening  the 
production  run. 

It  was  enough,  they  said,  to  know  that  com- 
peting airlines  would  have  to  order  the  plane 
If  BOAC  and  Air  France  ordered,  which  they 
could  be  made  to  do  with  a  Government  sub- 
sidy If  necessary. 

But  Mr.  Corfleld  and  the  Treasury  have  not 
accepted  this  argument.  On  the  contrary, 
for  the  first  time  since  Labour's  abortive  at- 


tempt to  cancel  the  Concorde  In  1964,  White- 
tiall  officials  are  now  studying  the  legal  Impli- 
cations of  a  British  withdrawal  from  the 
programme. 

In  1964,  the  Law  Officers  advised  that  Brit- 
ain could  be  sued  for  damages  In  the  Inter- 
national Court  with  which  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  had  been  deposited  two  years  be- 
fore. It  is  thought  unlikely  that  this  would 
be  so  If  Britain  withdrew  from  the  production 
programme — because  the  agreement  provides 
only  for  the  development  of  the  Concorde  and 
the  building  of  prototypes. 

An  Immediate  problem  Is  the  effect  cancel- 
lation would  have  on  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation, especially  If  the  RB-211  cannot  be  re- 
vived. Another  is  the  relationship  of  Concorde 
to  Britain's  application  to  Join  the  Common 
Market. 

To  cancel  now  would  gravely  endanger  re- 
lations with  Prance  on  the  matter;  but  to 
commit  Britain  to  continuing  without  any 
quid  pro  quo  vrould  be  to  throw  away  a  valu- 
able bargaining  counter. 

This  has  determined  the  Government  to 
postpone  a  decision  on  Concorde  until  the 
stunmer,  when  Britain  is  expected  to  resume 
the  Common  Market  talks  frustrated  by 
French  resenations  earlier  this  month. 

The  most  Mr.  Corfleld  can  agree  to— and 
even  this  Is  now  In  considerable  doubt — is 
the  authorisation  of  preliminary  work  on 
four  production  aircraft  in  addition  to  the 
six  on  which  preliminary  w^ork  was  started 
last  year. 

There  is  no  question  of  gtrtng  the  green 
light  to  the  Concorde.  It  al.so  seems  that  in 
the  event  of  any  fm-ther  delay  on  the  Com- 
mon Market  the  Cabinet  Intends  to  review 
the  spending  of  £1  million  a  week  on  an  air- 
craft that  may  never  go  Into  service. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  argument  has 
been  made  that  the  Soviets  are  boimd  to 
put  the  supersonic  transport  into  pro- 
duction and  outsell  us. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  argument  is 
taken  very  seriously  by  the  proponents  of 
the  SST.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  in 
view  of  the  history  of  the  Russians  in 
selling  commercial  planes.  They  have  sold 
very,  very  few  commercial  planes  to  the 
free  world.  They  have  made  good  planes, 
but  we  have  not  bought  them.  A  good, 
solid  reason  why  they  have  not  been 
bought  is  that  if  the  Russians  sold  the 
plane — and  I  think  everybody  recognizes 
it  and  realizes  that  this  could  be  done 
for  political  reasons — spare  parts  and 
maintenance  would  be  necessary,  and  we 
could  not  rely  upon  the  Russians  to  pro- 
vide them. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  written  by  Anthony 
Astrachan,  Washington  Post  Foreign 
Service  writer,  which  announced  that  the 
Soviets  appear  nearer  to  production  of 
the  supersonic  transport.  In  this  article 
the  following  is  pointed  out: 

No  date  has  been  publicly  set  for  the  Soviet 
plane  to  start  service.  In  1968.  Soviet  officials 
predicted  a  start  in  March  1970 — 

That  is  this  year — 

In  1969,  they  put  the  date  at  early  1973. 
A  year  ago  they  put  It  at  1975.  Nothing  has 
been  heard  since  on  an  official  basis. 

Moscow  observers  are  almost  unanimous 
that  the  TU-144  will  solve  neither  the  eco- 
logical nor  the  economic  problems  that  seem 
likely  to  abort  the  Western  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

TTiey  feel  that  those  factors,  combined  with 
traditional  Soviet  marketing  dlsabUlttes,  will 
prevent  the  U.8.8JI.  from  selling  many  TU- 
144«  to  Western  airlines.  Warnings  from 
American  aviation  officials  that  the  Sovlota 
will  sell  many  planes  appear  from  here  to 
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be  part  of  the  lobbying  effort  tor  congreaBlon- 
al  approval  of  the  Boeing  SST  rather  than 
prudent  concluslona  drawn  from  available 
facta. 

It  Is  true  that  Avlaexport,  the  Soviet  orga- 
nization for  selling  aircraft  abroad,  has  been 
advertising  the  Tn-144  in  such  publications 
as  Aviation  Week  and  Jane's  Directory  of 
World  Aircraft. 

In  fact,  one  Senator  held  up  this  ad- 
vertisement and  showed  it  to  us  last 
December — 

Moscow  observers  And  three  probable  mo- 
tivations for  this:  an  Intent  or  wishful 
thought  of  actual  sales;  a  desire  to  build 
Soviet  prestige  when  Western  manufacturers 
cannot  yet  advertise  supersonic  transports, 
and  a  desire  to  fuel  the  American  lobbying 
effort  for  the  SST. 

The  last  possibility  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  aircraft  industry  has  no  guaran- 
tee of  the  preclM  dimensions  of  Its  slice  of  the 
resource  pie.  If  the  U.8.  Congress  appropriates 
more  money  for  the  SST.  Soviet  aircraft 
amkers  can  turn  to  the  Kremlin  and  say,  in 
effect,  "You  have  to  give  us  the  rubles  to 
finish  the  TU-144  because  the  Americans 
are  going  ahead." 

Then  the  article  goes  on  to  say : 
One  rumor  now  being  heard  says  that  the 
TU-144  will  go  Into  service  on  the  Moscow- 
Khabarovsk  run  in  October.  Efforts  to  trace 
the  rumor  to  Its  source  have  wound  up  In 
Washington  and  Paris  more  than  m  Soviet 
officialdom. 

The  article  also  says : 

Moscow  observers  are  convinced  that  the 
TtJ-144  in  fact  will  have  costs  comparable 
to  the  Concordes — 

Which  I  have  pointed  out  is  uneconomic 
and  will  cost  twice  as  much  per  passen- 
ger as  the  subsonic  jet — 

An  American  study  put  the  operating  costs 
of  the  Concorde  per  passenger  mile  at  40 
percent  more  than  existing  4-engln«  jets — 

That  was  before  the  most  recent  study, 
which  indicates  it  is  higher  than  that. 
This  article  says  it  would  require  at  least 
a  25-percent  sul"charge  on  regular  pas- 
senger fares. 

The  article  says  further : 

However  good  the  plane  Is.  Soviet  market- 
ing disabilities  remain  a  factor.  The  first  Is 
a  penchant  for  secrecy  that  might  prevent 
Western  civil  aviation  authorities  from  learn- 
ing what  they  want  to  know  about  how  an 
aircraft  is  made  as  well  as  how  it  performs. 
The  Soviets  have  seldom  If  ever  permitted 
foreigners  to  make  a  thorough  Inspection  of 
an  aircraft  factory. 

Deaplta  the  signs  of  Soviet  interest  in 
Western  sales,  the  Avlaexport  advertising  Is 
rich  in  colors  and  poor  in  specifications.  So 
little  Is  known  about  the  Tn-144  that  West- 
ern sources  report  nose-to-tall  lengths  vary- 
ing from  188  ft.  6  in,  to  196  ft.  10  in.,  and 
wing  spans  from  72  ft.  to  88  ft.  3  in.  The  dif- 
ferences may  reflect  modifications  in  design 
that  have  also  been  rumored,  but  Soviet 
sources  have  not  said  which  are  the  latest 
figures. 

The  second  marketing  problem  Is  the  tra- 
ditional Soviet  ".nablllty  to  provide  service 
and  spare  parts  on  a  basis  acceptable  to  the 
West.  Only  the  defense  Industry  produces 
adequate  service  systems  or  spare  parts  here. 
Foreign  buyers  do  get  preference,  as  In  the 
case  of  Volga  cars  sold  abroad,  because  the 
Soviets  usually  try  to  live  up  to  contracts. 
Users  In  Nigeria  and  Finland  still  have  not 
found  Soviet  jjerformance  equal  to  the 
West's. 

COST    KSTIMATKS 

Third  is  the  fact  that  Soviet  accounting 
methods  lead  to  what  Westerners  regard  as 


inaccurate  cost  estimates,  even  if  there  Is  no 
conscious  intention  to  cheat. 

Fourth  Is  the  simple  fact  that  Soviet  Inter- 
national aircraft  have  never  been  as  com- 
fortable for  passengers  ar.  their  Western 
equivalents,  thoxigh  Tupolev  rated  passenger 
comfort  a  prime  consideration  in  the  design 
of  the  TU-144. 

All  these  factors  led  to  dissatisfaction  with 
the  performance  of  Soviet  Hyushln  aircraft 
sold  to  Ghana  over  10  years  ago.  Romania 
bought  British  BAC-llls  when  it  presum- 
ably could  have  had  Soviet  planes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  21,  1971) 

Soviets  Appeab  Nearer  to  Production 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

Moscow,  March  20. — Soviet  pilots  "will 
start  mastering"  the  Tupolev-144  supersonic 
transport  this  year,  according  to  the  Soviet 
minister  of  civil  aviation. 

The  TU-144  thus  appears  closer  to  produc- 
tion and  use  than  either  of  Its  troubled 
Western  competitors,  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde or  the  American  SST. 

But  no  date  has  been  publicly  set  for  the 
Soviet  plane  to  start  service.  In  1968,  Soviet 
officials  predicted  a  start  in  March  1970.  In 
1969,  they  put  the  date  at  early  1973.  A  year 
ago  they  put  it  at  1975.  Nothing  has  been 
heard  since  on  an  official  basis. 

Moscow  observers  are  almost  unanimous 
that  the  TU-144  will  solve  neither  the 
ecological  nor  the  economic  problems  that 
seem  likely  to  abort  the  Western  supersonic 
transports. 

They  feel  that  those  factors,  combined  with 
traditional  Soviet  marketing  disabilities, 
wlU  prevent  the  U.S.S.H.  from  selling  many 
TU-144S  to  Western  airlines.  Warnings  from 
American  aviation  officials  that  the  Soviets 
win  sell  many  planes  appear  from  here  to  be 
part  of  the  lobbying  effort  for  congressional 
approval  of  the  Boeing  SST  rather  than  pru- 
dent conclusions  drawn  from  available  facts. 

It  is  true  that  Avlaexport,  the  Soviet  or- 
ganization for  selling  aircraft  abroad,  has 
been  advertising  the  TU-144  In  such  publi- 
cations as  Aviation  Week  and  Jane's  Direc- 
tory of  World  Aircraft. 

THREE    KOTrVATIONS 

Moscow  observers  find  three  probable  mo- 
tivations for  this:  an  intent  or  wishful 
thought  of  actual  sales;  a  desire  to  build 
Soviet  prestige  when  Western  manufacturers 
cannot  yet  advertise  supersonic  transports, 
and  a  desire  to  fuel  the  American  lobbying 
effort  for  the  SST. 

The  last  possibility  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  aircraft  industry  has  no  guaran- 
tee of  the  precise  dimensions  of  Its  slice  of 
the  resource  pie.  If  the  U.S.  Congress  ap- 
propriates more  money  for  the  SST,  Soviet 
aircraft  makers  can  turn  to  the  Kremlin  and 
say.  In  effect,  "You  have  to  give  us  the  ru- 
bles to  finish  the  TU-144  because  the  Amer- 
icans are  going  ahead." 

Efforts  of  the  kind  made  on  behalf  of  the 
SST  by  men  like  Najeeb  Halaby  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  astronaut  Nell 
Armstrong  are  known  to  be  used  by  their 
Soviet  equivalents  in  the  Kremlin's  inter- 
nal lobbying. 

So  far  as  the  ecological  problem  goes,  the 
Soviets  have  made  public  no  facts  about  the 
TU-1443  sonic  boom  except  for  statements 
by  a  test  pilot  and  test-flight  passengers 
that  they  could  not  hear  it. 

POLLUTION    PROBLEMS 

The  U.S.S.R.  U  much  less  pollutlon-oon- 
scloiis  than  the  West.  Both  Its  pollution  and 
Its  relatively  feeble  efforts  to  solve  pollution 


problems  are  concentrated  more  on  water 
than  on  air.  In  Soviet  society,  citizens  are  not 
allowed  to  organize  pressure  groups  against 
Kremlin-approved  projects  like  the  TU-144 
of  the  kind  that  encouraged  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  stop  funds  for  the  SST  last  year,  and  the 
House  to  cut  off  funds  this  past  week. 

The  sonlo-boom  problem  is  smaller  here 
than  in  the  West  because  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  sparsely  populated,  compcured  to  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Aeroflot 
oould  conceivably  route  planes  around  urban 
areas  and  minimize  the  effect  of  booms  more 
thoroughly  than  Is  possible  in  the  West. 

That  depends  on  the  routes  chosen  Alexel 
A.  Tupolev,  designer  of  the  TU-144,  said  two 
years  ago  that  It  would  operate  on  routes 
over  1 ,200  miles  long.  Most  Moscow  observen 
think  It  would  be  uneconomical  on  routes 
under  2,000  miles. 

That  would  still  allow  a  TU-144  to  fly 
eastward  from  Moscow,  Kiev  or  Leningrad 
to  Alma  Ata,  Novosibirsk,  Irkutsk  or  Khab- 
arovsk, approximately  4,000  mUee  from  Mos- 
cow In  the  Soviet  Far  East. 

One  rumor  now  being  heard  says  that  the 
TU-144  will  go  into  service  on  the  Moscow- 
Khabarovsk  run  in  October.  Effca-ts  to  trace 
the  rumor  to  its  source  have  wound  up  In 
Washington  and  Paris  more  than  in  Soviet 
officialdom. 

rORXIGN  smvicE 
The  same  is  true  of  rumors  of  Imminent 
supersonic  services  to  Karachi,  New  Delhi 
and  Calcutta.  Soviet  officials  spoke  two  or 
three  years  ago  of  TU-144  flights  to  Tokyo 
and  New  York.  Thoee  flights  would  demand 
at  least  one  stop  en  route  because  Tokyo 
and  New  York  are  beyond  the  craft's  4,040- 
mile  range  from  Moscow. 

All  these  flights  would  Involve  flying,  pre- 
sumably at  subsonic  speeds,  over  thickly 
populated  areas  like  the  U.S.S.R.  west  of 
Moscow,  Western  Europe  and  northern  India. 
Yet  Toipolev  said  the  TU-144  was  designed 
to  travel  at  supersonic  speed  "almost  during 
the  entire  flight  time." 

On  the  economic  side,  the  Soviets  have 
said  only,  "Economists  have  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  a  flight  on  the  TU-144  will  not 
exceed  that  on  subsonic  planes." 

Moscow  observers  are  convinced  that  the 
TU-144  In  fact  vrlU  have  costs  comparable  to 
the  Concorde's.  An  American  study  put  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Concorde  per  passen- 
ger mile  at  40  per  cent  more  than  existing 
four-engine  Jets,  which  in  turn  would  re- 
quire at  least  a  25  per  cent  surcharge  on  reg- 
ular passenger  fares. 

If  that  is  true  of  the  TU-144,  the  Soviet 
statement  becomes  simply  a  promise  that 
the  government  will  absorb  these  extra  costs. 
It  already  absorbs  much  of  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing and  public  transport.  Including  existing 
rail  and  plane  fares,  as  necessary  social  serv- 
ices. 

PASSKMCER   SEATING 

Cost  estimates  start  with  the  fact  that  the 
TU-144  will  carry  up  to  120  passengers  in 
rows  of  three  seats  on  one  side  and  two  on 
the  other,  compared  to  128  to  144  in  pairs 
of  seats  on  the  Concorde.  The  Boeing  SST, 
which  vrtU  carry  SOO  passengers  If  It  is  ever 
built.  Is  not  strictly  comparable. 

Tupolev  said  the  TU-144  seating  arrange- 
ment in  a  plane  roughly  the  same  size  as  the 
Concorde  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
the  main  ufldefcarrlage  of  the  TU-144  re- 
tracts Into  the  wings  In  the  direction  of 
flight,  while  that  of  the  Concorde  retracts 
Into  the  fuselage  at  right  angles  to  flight, 
i.e.  in  line  with  the  wingspan.  Tupolev  sug- 
gested this  meant  less  drag  on  his  aircraft. 

The  maximum  raUd  speed  of  th«  TU-144 
is  1,550  mph  at  68,000  feet;  the  maximum  it 
has  been  reported  as  reaching  was  1,458  mph 
at  51,000  feet  in  a  test  last  Nov.  13.  The  Con- 
corde Is  rated  at  1,450  mph  at  64,000  feet 

The  TU-144  will  have  a  range  of  4,040  miles 
compared  to  3,600  for  the  Concorde. 
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The  Soviet  engine  thrust  Is  ■Imllar  to  the 
Concorde— 36,000  to  40,000  pounds,  according 
to  Halaby.  who  saw  the  TU-144  two  years 
«o.  The  TU-144's  four  engines  are  clustered 
together  In  the  center  of  the  plane  under  the 
fuselage,  while  the  Concorde's  are  located  In 
pairs  under  the  wings.  Tupolev  said  the  So- 
viet design  means  that  if  one  engine  faUs,  It 
will  be  easier  to  prevent  Inadvertent  turns  of 
the  aircraft. 

COMPARATIVE  WEIGHTS 

The  Concorde  takeoff  weight  will  be  385,000 
pounds,  compared  to  330,000  for  the  TU-144. 

Both  planes  have  bent  noses  like  a  bird's 
beak— the  Tupolev  slightly  more  so.  Alexel 
Tupolev  said  this  was  to  maximize  the  cock- 
pit field  of  vision  whUe  eliminating  the  tra- 
ditional 'canopy"  to  reduce  drag. 

The  performance  of  the  TU-144  Is  un- 
known except  in  the  most  general  terms. 
Halaby  and  Armstrong  praised  it  without 
welng  It  in  flight.  Its  chief  test  pilot.  Ed- 
ward Yelyan,  said  the  plane  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  "much  easier  to  control  than  sub- 
sonic aircraft." 

Yelyan  added  that  all  flight  characteristics 
had  "proved  better  than  the  designed  ones." 
He  said  the  plane  generated  less  noise  than 
a  conventional  Jet  inside  the  passenger 
cabin. 

The  plane  "trembled  slightly"  as  it  exceed- 
ed the  speed  of  sound,  but  Yelyan  said  this 
WM  not  Ukely  to  be  noticed  in  the  passenger 
compartment.  Western  passengers  on  all  So- 
viet aircraft — prop,  turbojet  and  Jet — have 
noticed  more  vibration  than  oo  ttielr  West- 
am  equivalents.  ThU  Is  no  reflection  on  their 
safety  but  it  reduces  passenger  comfort  and 
might  conceivably  reflect  factors  that  would 
shorten  aircraft  life. 

ON-BOARD    COMPUTER 

Up  to  90  per  cent  of  TU-144  flight  opera- 
tions are  performed  by  an  on-board  com- 
puter "that  calculates  the  course  and  the 
best  trajectory  and  prepares  the  necessary 
information  for  landing."  The  plane  will 
therefore  carry  no  navigator  and  have  only 
three  people  In  the  cockpit — pilot,  copilot, 
and  flight  engineer  to  check  the  equip- 
ment. 

This  may  be  a  tribute  to  Soviet  technol- 
ogy. But  Soviet  scientists  have  said  that 
their  computers  are  5  to  15  years  behind  the 
West's,  for  reasons  including  poor  compo- 
nent reliability,  and  specialists  will  be 
watching  to  see  how  the  TU-144  con'vputer 
cheolu  out  Ln  performance. 

However  pood  the  plane  Is,  Soviet  market- 
ing disabilities  remain  a  factor.  The  first  is 
a  pefichant  for  secrecy  that  might  prevent 
western  clvU  aviation  atithorltles  from 
learning  what  they  want  to  know  about  how 
aa  alrci;aft  Is  made  as  well  as  how  It  per- 
forms. The  Soviets  have  seldom  If  ever  per- 
mitte<l  foreigners  to  make  a  thorough  In- 
spection of  an  alrcfaft  factory. 

Despite  the  signs  of  Sorviet  interest  in 
Western  salos,  the  Avlaexport  advertising  is 
nab  in  colors  and  poor  in  specifications.  So 
Uttle  Is  known  about  the  TU-144  that  West- 
em  tources  report  no8»-to-tail  lengths  vary- 
ing from  188  ft.  6  In.  to  196  ft.  10  in.,  and 
wing  ^>ans  from  73  ft  to  88  ft.  8  in.  The 
differences  may  refiect  modifications  in  design 
that  have  also  been  rximored,  but  Soviet 
.sources  have  not  said  which  are  the  latest 
figures 

The  second  marketing  problem  is  the  tra- 
ditional Soviet  Inability  to  provide  service 
sod  spare  parts  on  a  bMts  acceptable  to  the 
West.  Only  the  defaaee  indostry  picMooes 
adequate  service  systems  or  spare  parts  here. 
FoTfdgn  buyers  do  get  preference,  as  In  the 
case  of  Volga  cars  sold  abroad,  because  the 
Soviets  usually  do  try  to  live  up  to  contracts. 
Users  in  Nigeria  and  Finland  still  have  not 

found    Soviet    performance    equal    to    the 

West's. 


COST    ESTIMATES 

Third  is  the  fact  that  Soviet  accounting 
methods  lead  to  what  Westerners  regard  as 
Inaccurate  cost  estimates,  even  If  there  is 
no  conscious  intention  to  cheat. 

Fourth  is  the  simple  fact  that  Soviet  In- 
ternational aircraft  have  never  been  as  com- 
fortable for  passengers  as  their  Western 
equivalents,  though  Tupolev  rated  passenger 
comfort  a  prime  consideration  In  the  design 
of  the  TU-144. 

All  these  factors  led  to  dissatisfaction  with 
the  performance  of  Soviet  Ilyushln  aircraft 
sold  to  Ghana  over  10  years  ago.  Romania 
bought  British  BAC-llls  when  It  presum- 
ably could  have  had  Soviet  planes.  Western 
airlines  will  be  watching  with  interest  the 
performance  of  YAK-40  medlvun-range  Jets 
recently  sold  to  Italy,  to  see  how  these  prob- 
lems have  been  overcome. 

Some  observers  believe  that  If  the  TU-144 
is  successful,  competition  In  world  markets 
will  come  lebs  from  attempts  to  sell  the  craft 
to  Western  airlines  than  from  selling  faster 
service  to  that  handful  of  passengers  that 
would  rather  cross  the  Atlantic  in  two  hours 
Instead  of  seven,  or  Siberia  in  three  hours 

instead  of  10. 

The  standard  of  service  on  Aeroflot  makes 
Westerners  think  the  latter  choice  would 
well  be  worth  a  surcharge.  Such  reactions 
warn  against  overrating  Soviet  competition 
for  passenger-miles.  But  the  Soviet  airline, 
which  now  serves  60  countries,  Is  extending 
its  International  routes.  Its  standards  may 
go  up  as  It  moves  into  more  competitive 
routes — although  the  cancellation  for  Scan- 
dinavian Airlines  training  for  40  Aeroflot 
hostesses  Is  not  a  good  omen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  the  argument  that  if  we  do  not 
fund  this  prototype,  we  lose — the  figures 
vary  from  150.000  to  500,000— jobs.  The 
fact  is  that  if  we  do  not  fund  this  proto- 
type, we  do  not  lose  500,000,  not  150,000, 
not  50.000,  not  20,000  jobs,  but  6,000  at 
Boeing,  3,500  at  GE,  and  at  the  sub- 
contractors a  small  additional  number; 
the  total  is  13.000  nationwide. 

Spending  $290  million  elsewhere  could 
create  as  many  or  more  Jobs.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Arthur 
Okun,  the  distinguished  economist.  Dr. 
Paul  Samuelson  of  MIT,  and  Dr.  MUton 
Priedman--who  disagrees  with  Samuel- 
son  on  everything  except  the  SST,  as  far 
as  I  can  tell — and  I  challenge  Mr. 
Magruder  to  show  us  that  spending  $290 
million  here  would  provide  a  single  addi- 
tional Job,  inope  than  would  be  pro'vided 
by  sijending  the  same  amoimt  elsewhere. 
Henry  Wallach,  another  outstanding 
scientist,  has  been  cited  as  supporting  the 
SST,  but  Wallach  Supports  it  on  balance- 
of-payments  groimds  rather  than  job 
grounds. 

Pui'thermore.  there  is  a  fascinating 
article  by  a  oompetent  economist  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  today  which  points 
out  that  if  we  go  ahead  with  supersonic 
flight,  there  are  Jrood  reasons  to  feel  that 
it  will  reduce  the  number  of  Jobs  in  the 
ln<*il8tl:V  over  the  long  run,  not  increase 
them. 

All  of  us.  of  course,  have  sympathy  for 
the  people  who  would  be  discharged. 
Though  It  is  easy  for  me  to  say  that  only 
13,000  Jobs  would  be  lost,  that  is  still  a  lot 
of  Jobs  and  a  lot  of  men  who  would  be 
out  of  work.  We  have  to  consider  their 
well-being.  That  Is  v^y  I  think  the  pro- 
posals by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 


Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
•  Mr.  Eagleton)  are  logical  and  long 
overdue,  and  we  ought  to  get  to  work  on 
them  promptly,  to  allow  people  In  the 
aerosi>ace  industry  to  do  the  kind  of  con- 
structive work  they  can  do  elsewhere  in 
or  economy.  It  should  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  intelligence  or  imagination  to 
recognize  that  there  are  areas  where 
these  trained  people  could  be  much  more 
useful  than  in  providing  a  plane  which 
would  fly  a  little  faster  to  Europe. 

Mr,  President,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  the  SST  is  the  cleanest  mode 
of  transportation,  that  it  emits  less  pol- 
lutants than  other  aircraft.  This  just  is 
not  true.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion itself,  which  is  pushing  the  SST. 
supplied  information  with  a  table  that 
showed  that  sis  to  every  signficant  pollu- 
tant, on  a  passenger-mile  basis  between 
New  York  and  Paris,  the  number  of 
pounds  of  the  pollutant  for  the  SST 
would  be  substantially  higher  than  for 
the  707  or  the  747.  By  substantially  I 
mean  something  Uke  2^2  times  higher, 
in  the  case  of  one  pollutant,  and  3  or  4 
times  as  high  in  others. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  practically 
through,  but  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me  what  is  the  date  on  that  report 
from  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  received 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation 

last  year.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  For  the  Senator's 
information,  General  Electric  has  com- 
pletely redesigned  the  engines  for  the 
SST.  They  are  not  going  to  use  an  after- 
burner. It  will  now  put  out  70,000  pounds 
of  thrust,  compared  with  the  old  65,000. 
It  will  not  need  100  percent  of  power  for 
takeoff,  and  it  will  actually  put  out  less 
pollutant  than  am  Jet  we  have  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ai>preciate  that  in- 
formation. I  h(n>e  the  Senator  will  give 
us  the  figures  in  terms  of  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  water  vapor,  and 
nitrogen  oxide.  If  he  will  do  that,  it  will 
be  very  helpful  for  comparison.  The 
number  of  pounds  on  a  New  York  to 

Paris  flight.         

Mr.  OOLDWATKR.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  that  when  they  finish  the  engine 
and  are  able  to  test  it.  The  engine  I  am 
taJLklng  about  has  never  been  built  and 
tested.  Like  a  lot  of  the  scientists  who 
come  here  and  testify,  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  I 
would  not  say  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  until  I  see  the  thing  run.  But  the 
engineers  claim  it  will  be  the  best  en- 
gine yet  developed,  much  cleaner,  and  of 
course  much  more  powerful.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  the  information  when 
the  tests  are  run. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  ask  what 
we  are  getting  for  this  $1  billion  we  have 
been  Investing.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  Government  will  get  its  money  back 
with  a  4  Vs -percent  return  by  1990,  and 
that,  because  it  is  a  long  period,  this  could 
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amount  to  $1  billion  additional — that  is, 
in  the  amount  we  will  get  at  4  '/a  percent, 
considering  the  amoimt  we  put  In  and 
the  length  of  time  we  have  to  wait. 

But  we  will  only  get  it  back  if  a  series 
of  very  unlikely  events  occur.  One  is  If  we 
solve  the  noise  problem.  We  are  far  from 
home  in  determining  that  this  can  be 
done  economically,  without  sacrificing 
range — the  estimate  by  Boeing  itself  is 
that  we  would  sacrifice  about  800  miles 
in  range — without  sacrificing  passenger 
load — no  one  can  tell  me  that  you  can  put 
on  800.000  additional  pounds  in  sound 
suppressors  without  sacrificing  some  of 
your  payload — and  without  very  substan- 
tial additional  fuel  consumption,  which 
of  course  would  make  the  planes  more 
expensive  to  operate. 

This  plane  will  be  successful  only  If  the 
economy  rebounds  and  we  have  the  kind 
of  orderly  and  unremitting  prosperity 
that  we  had  in  the  1960's.  We  may  have 
that  In  the  future.  I  think  we  probably 
wUl.  But  that  is  a  condition  which,  of 
course,  we  have  to  have  if  the  SST  Is  to 
be  a  success. 

Airline  traffic  will  have  to  quadruple,  to 
increase  fourfold  over  the  next  20  years. 
This  will  have  to  happen.  If  it  only  dou- 
bles, the  SST  will  be  a  failure. 

The  airlines  will  have  to  get  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws.  Mr.  Halaby, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways,  testified  that  that  is  essen- 
tial. They  will  have  to  operate  with  com- 
petition from  only  one  or  two  foreign 
carriers,  if  they  are  to  be  successful.  Of 
course,  whether  Congress  is  willing  to  re- 
peal the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  airlines  is  a  big  question.  Maybe  they 
will.  I  think  there  is  only  about  one 
chance  in  four  of  that. 

We  wUl  get  the  return  only  if  upper 
atmospheric  problems  are  solved,  if  the 
SST  does  not  require  prohibitive  sur- 
i  charges,  and  a  number  of  other  matters 
which  have  to  develop  If  the  SST  is  to 
be  a  success.  I  think  the  odds  are  very, 
very  small  indeed,  that  all  these  con- 
tingencies, every  single  one  has  to  be 
achieved  if  the  SST  is  to  get  off  the  tax- 
payers' back. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  further  arti- 
cle to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention — a 
fascinating  article  entitled  "Why  the 
SST  Is  Not  Good  Business,"  written  by 
Allen  R.  Ferguson,  which  appeared  only 
today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Ferguson  says: 

The  question  that  the  Senate  will  settle 
tomorrow  afternoon  Is  not  whether  there 
should  someday  be  an  American  SST,  hut 
whether  one  should  be  developed  and  built 
before  the  private  sector  Is  prepared  to  fi- 
nance It,  and  hence  whether  the  taxpayers 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  Its  develop- 
ment. 

The  basic  economic  fact  about  the  tJ.S. 
SST  Is  that  If  it  were  expected  to  be  eco- 
nomical, there  would  be  no  need  to  subsidize 
It.  Its  advocates  argue  that  the  Investment 
Is  too  large  and  too  risky  for  the  private 
sector,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  the  private  capi- 
tal market  could  raise  the  tl.3  billion  the 
administration  plans  to  put  Into  the  devel- 
opment. Last  year  the  capital  market  pro- 
vided American  Industry  with  more  than 
830  billion  In  new  debt  and  equity  money. 
That  the  large  financial  Institutions  resist 
financing  the  prototype  development  simply 
indicates  that  the  SST  is  not  a  good  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  economically  unsound  because  It  poses 


a  problem  that  Is  largely  new  In  aviation. 
UntU  the  SST,  innovation  has  typically  com- 
bined greater  speed,  comfort  and  range  with 
reduced  costs  per  seat-mile.  Since  World 
War  II,  with  the  introduction  first  of  the 
large  four-englned  piston  aircraft  and  then 
with  the  Jets,  the  American  aircraft  industry 
has  dominated  the  airways  of  the  world.  This 
dominance  has  been  based  on  designing  and 
producing  technically  and  economically  su- 
perior aircraft  that  could  be  operated  at 
lower  unit  cost  than  their  foreign  rivals.  The 
consequent  secular  decline  in  the  costs  of  air 
travel  and  shipment  haf5.  of  course,  been  the 
major  force  behind  three  decades  of  spectac- 
ular  growth   In   commercial   aviation. 

With  the  SST  the  situation  is  different  in 
a  crucial  way.  Whereas  the  SST  would  offer 
many  technical  advances  and  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  sophisticated  design  and  produc- 
tion capabilities  of  American  industry,  It  is 
expected,  even  by  its  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters, to  be  more  costly  per  seat-mile  than 
the  subsonic  Jets  it  is  intended  to  replace. 

COST   INCREASES 

The  FAA  has  estimated  that  ide<my  the 
seat-mile  costs  of  the  SST  would  approximate 
those  of  present  subsonic  Jets  at  maximum 
range,  but  they  would  be  higher  at  shorter 
ranges  and,  of  course,  over  populated  areas 
where,  according  to  present  regulations,  It 
would  have  to  fiy  at  subsonic  speeds.  Thus,  its 
average  cost,  even  by  FAA  estimates,  would 
exceed  those  of  present  jets.  However,  in  the 
eight  to  ten  years  before  the  SST  was  In  ex- 
tensive service,  there  will  be  Improvements 
in  the  wlde-bodled  subsonic  Jets  that  will 
reduce  their  operating  costs.  Further,  clear- 
ing up  the  remaining  technical  problems  and 
Imposing  any  additional  restrictions  on  its 
use,  such  as  restricting  airport  operations  at 
night,  wovild  probably  raise  its  operating 
costs  further.  The  SST  Is  exjiected  to  cost 
one-quarter  to  one-third  more  per  seat-mile 
than  the  then-existing  fleet  of  subsonic  Jets. 

This  would  poee  a  serious  problem  of  both 
domestic  and  international  fare  policy  for  the 
goverzunent. 

What  Mr.  Ferguson  points  out  very 
tellingly — and  I  think  it  has  not  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
before — is  that  the  only  way  the  SST 
can  be  economical  Is  to  do  one  of  two 
things — either  to  provide  surcharges, 
meaning  that  you  would  have  to  pay  25 
percent,  30  percent,  40  percent,  or  50 
percent  more  to  travel  on  the  SST,  or  re- 
quire the  subsonic  jets  to  charge  more 
so  that  the  SST  would  be  comparable 
without  the  surcharges. 

Mr.  President,  what  Mr.  Ferguson 
points  out  is  that  we  have  had  this  great 
increase  in  air  travel  in  the  past  be- 
cause the  cost  of  air  travel  has  been 
reduced.  It  has  been  either  stable  or  has 
gone  down  in  spite  of  inflatioa  almost 
everywhere  else. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ferguson  that 
because  the  SST  is  more  expensive  to  op- 
erate, it  v^  be  necessary,  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  charge  more;  and  as  you  charge 
more,  the  amount  of  air  travel  will  dimin- 
ish; and  as  it  diminishes,  your  whole  pro 
SST  job  argument  goes  out  the  window, 
because  it  means  that  we  will  produce 
less  planes  of  any  type.  There  will  be  less 
pilots,  less  stewardesses,  less  people 
servicing  them.  The  industry  will  be  less 
active,  less  expansive,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  people  In  it. 

So  that  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  SST  being  a  bad  investment  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  providing 
more  jobs  in  the  industry,  the  SST  is  one 
way  of  going  in  reverse,  because  it  means 
more  expensive  air  travel  one  way  or  the 


other.  Either  you  charge  more  for  travel 
on  the  SST,  as  I  say,  or  you  charge  more 
on  all  planes  flying  overseas;  and  if  you 
do  that,  it  means  you  will  have  fewer 
people  flying. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  sim- 
ply reading  the  last  part  of  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's article: 

What  would  be  appropriate  policy,  lu  the 
real  Interests  of  U.S.  aviation?  First,  the 
aerospace  Industry  is  facing  its  present  seri- 
ous problems,  not  because  of  any  develop- 
ments in  the  civil  air  market  but  because  of 
shifts  and  reductions  In  the  nature  and  level 
of  defense  expenditures,  particularly  the  sec- 
ular decline  in  the  procurement  of  strategic 
weaponry  ^and  space  equipment) .  No  policy 
concerning  clvU  aviation  can  solve  its  prob- 
lem. It  is  clearly  not  appropriate  to  undertake 
half  measures  to  try  to  help  some  aircraft 
companies  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  or 
American  aviation  interests  in  general.  The 
problems  of  unemployment  In  the  aerospace 
Industry  can  only  be  addressed  effectively 
through  a  national  policy  of  maintaining  gen- 
erally high  levels  of  employment  and  through 
suitable  manpower  programs. 

suBamns  and  uncebtaxnths 

Second,  appropriate  policy  on  the  SST  lor 
most  U.S.  aviation  interests  wotold  involve  op- 
posing the  prseeut  program  to  subsidizes  the 
SST.  The  SST  should  be  allowed  to  develop  in 
due  course  as  technological  advances  in  var- 
ious areas  and  changes  In  air  transport  mar- 
kets reduce  the  costs  and  uncertainties  nou 
associated  with  it — or  produce  other  develop- 
ments that  obviate  the  "need"  for  the  SST. 

Third,  aviation  interests  should  press  for 
an  early  statement  that  American  policy  on 
fares  will  not  permit  discrimination  either 
against  foreign-built  vehicles  or,  more  partic- 
ularly, against  travelers  using  subsonic  equip- 
ment— a  policy  In  the  Interest  of  air  travelers 
of  all  nationalities  and  in  the  interest  of  most 
foreign  as  well  as  U.S.  airlines. 

Fourth,  once  the  U.S.  SST  is  stopped,  the 
U.S.  should  pursue  an  International  agree- 
ment to  discontinue  subsidization  of  SST 
development. 

In  general  the  self-interest  of  U.S.  airlines 
and  most  manufacturers  is  served  by  policies 
that  play  to  their  established  economic  supe- 
riority, rather  than  to  the  unstructured  game 
of  competitive  governmental  subsidization. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article  by 
Mr.  Ferguson  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  23, 1971) 

Why  ths  SST  Is  Nor  Good  BxrsnncsB 

(By  Allen  R.  Ferguson) 

The  qiieatlon  that  the  Senate  will  settle  to- 
morrow afternoon  is  not  whether  there 
should  someday  be  an  American  SST,  but 
whether  one  should  be  developed  and  buUt 
before  the  private  sector  la  prepared  to  fi- 
nance It,  and  hence  whether  the  taxpayers 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  Its  develop- 
ment. 

The  basic  economic  fact  about  the  U.S. 
SST  is  that  if  it  were  expected  to  be  econom- 
ical, there  would  be  no  need  to  subsidize  it. 
Its  advocates  argue  that  the  Investment  Is  too 
large  and  too  risky  for  the  private  sector,  but 
it  Is  obvious  that  the  private  capital  market 
could  raise  the  91.8  blUlon  the  Bdmlnistration 
plans  to  put  Into  the  development.  Last  year 
the  capital  market  provided  American  indus- 
try with  more  than  $30  biUlon  In  new  debt 
and  equity  money.  That  the  large  financial 
institutions  resist  financing  the  prototype 
development  simply  Indicates  that  the  SST 
Is  not  a  good  business. 

It  is  economically  unsound  because  It  poses 
a  problem  that  Is  largely  new  in  aviation. 
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Until  the  SST,  innovation  has  typically  com- 
bined greater  speed,  comfort  and  range  with 
reduced  costs  per  seat-mile.  Since  World  War 
n,  with  the  Introduction  first  of  the  large 
four-engine  piston  aircraft  and  then  with 
the  Jets,  the  American  aircraft  Industry  has 
dominated  the  airways  of  the  world.  This 
dominance  has  been  based  on  designing  and 
producing  technically  and  economically  su- 
perior aircraft  that  could  be  operated  at  lower 
unit  cost  than  their  foreign  rivals.  The  con- 
sequent secular  decline  in  the  costs  of  air 
travel  and  shipment  has,  of  course,  been  the 
major  force  behind  three  decades  of  spec- 
tacular growth  In  commercial  aviation. 

With  the  SST  the  situation  is  different  in  a 
crucial  way.  Whereas  the  SST  would  offer 
many  technical  advances  and  be  a  monument 
to  the  sophisticated  design  and  production 
capabilities  of  American  industry,  it  Is  ex- 
pected, even  by  Its  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters, to  be  more  costly  per  seat-mile  than 
the  subsonic  Jets  It  is  intended  to  replace. 

COST    INCEKASES 

The  FAA  has  estimated  that  ideally  the 
seat-mile  costs  of  the  SST  would  approxi- 
mate those  of  present  subsonic  Jets  at  maxi- 
mum range,  but  they  would  be  higher  at 
shorter  ranges  and,  of  course,  over  populated 
areas  where,  according  to  present  regulations. 
It  would  have  to  fly  at  subsonic  speeds.  Thus, 
its  average  cost,  even  by  FAA  estimates, 
would  exceed  those  of  present  Jets.  How- 
ever, in  the  eight  to  ten  years  before  the 
SST  was  in  extensive  service,  there  will  be 
Improvements  in  the  wlde-bodled  subsonic 
jets  that  will  reduce  their  operating  costs. 
Further,  clearing  up  the  remaining  technical 
problems  and  imposing  any  additional  re- 
strictions on  its  use,  such  as  restricting  air- 
port operations  at  night,  would  probably 
raise  its  operating  costs  further.  The  SST  is 
expected  to  cost  one-quarter  to  one-third 
more  per  seat-mile  than  the  then-existing 
fleet  of  subsonic  Jets. 

This  would  pose  a  serious  problem  of  both 
domestic  and  international  fare  policy  for 
the  government.  A  policy  that  would  be  both 
efficient  and  equitable  would  require  a  fare 
premium  reflecting  the  cost  diSerentlal  be- 
tween the  supersonic  and  the  subeonic  vehi- 
cles. If  the  fares  were  set  25%  to  30%  above 
the  corresponding  fares  of  the  subsonics,  SST 
passengers  would  have  to  pay  for  the  speed 
advantage,  and  travelers  at  subsonic  speeds 
would  not  have  to  subsidize  SST  operations 
through  excessive  fares.  The  advantages  of 
each  type  of  service  would  be  available  to 
passengers  In  accordance  with  their  willing- 
ness to  pay.  However,  aviation  experts  sim- 
ply do  not  believe  that  to  most  travelers 
supersonic  speed  wUI  be  worth  what  it  costs. 
Consequently  a  fare  policy  that  made  broad 
economic  sense  would  visit  financial  disaster 
on  the  whole  SST  venture. 

If  the  SST  Is  eventually  produced  under 
federal  support  It  Is  likely  to  be  impossible  for 
the  U.S.  government  to  insist  on  rational  pric- 
ing of  Its  services.  Onoe  the  government  has 
subsidized  its  creation  and  In  various  ways 
Induced  American  and  foreign  carriers  to 
buy  it,  letting  the  U.S.  SST  become  a  finan- 
cial failure  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  politi- 
cally difficult.  Obviously,  to  retain  the  appear- 
ance that  the  American  taxpayers  were  re- 
couping their  Investment  In  the  SST,  the 
government  would  be  under  {^eat  pressure 
to  force  many  of  them  to  subsidize  the  SST 
through  excessive  fares. 

If,  as  U  to  be  expected,  there  were  little  or 
no  fare  differential,  travelers  would  presum- 
ably prefer  the  time-saving  and  would  fly  on 
the  SST.  Payloada  on  subeonlcs  would  tend  to 
be  depressed.  Their  early  retirement  from  the 
affected  routes  would  be  forced  on  the  indtis- 
try.  A  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  at  least 
the  trans-ocean  fleets  would  become  super- 
sonic, and  hence,  to  avoid  losses,  the  faree 
on  those  services  would  have  to  approach  the 
seat-mile  costs  of  the  88T.  Thtis,  such  a  fan 
policy  would  almost  certainly  force  faree  on 


virtually  all  types  of  aircraft  substantially 
above  the  level  at  which  they  would  other- 
wise rest. 

Given  the  effect  of  the  SST  on  fares,  the 
Implications  of  "success"  of  the  SST  program 
are  not  hard  to  draw.  First  and  moet  obvious, 
there  would  be  less  air  travel  than  otherwise. 

If  air  travel  is  constricted  there  will  be  less 
employment  in  the  airlines,  fewer  aircraft 
will  be  needed  and,  hence,  eventually  per- 
haps less  employment  even  In  the  aircraft 
industry. 

DECREASE     IN     AIB     TBAVEL 

How  much  of  a  decrease  In  air  travel  could 
be  expected  is  impossible  to  predict  with 
precision,  but  in  1964,  when  the  moet  recent 
sweeping  reductions  in  trans-Atlantic  rates 
went  Into  effect,  an  average  reduction  of 
about  15%  was  followed  by  a  40%  increase  in 
travel.  A  major  study  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
volume  of  travel  to  fares  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Indicated  that  for  each  one-percent 
change  in  fares  there  had  tended  to  be  a 
two-percent  change  In  travel.  If  this  sensi- 
tivity in  the  future  is  only  half  its  estimated 
level  in  the  past,  a  20%  Increase  In  overall 
fares  would  cause  a  20%  drop  In  travel  com- 
pared to  what  it  would  be  with  a  more  ef- 
ficient, subsonic  fleet. 

These  are  the  obvious  direct  consequences 
for  the  aviation  industry  of  a  technically 
successful  SST  program.  They  are  at  least 
among  the  reasons  why  many  airline  execu- 
tives privately — and  a  few  publicly — express 
reservations  about  the  SST.  There  are  other 
consequences.  Since  subsonics  would  be  dis- 
placed at  a  faster  rate  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  the  obsolescence  of  the  recently 
acquired  wlde-bodled  and  other  subsonics 
would  be  accelerated;  consequently,  depre- 
ciation and  interest  charges  or  equipment 
virrite-offs  would  be  increased,  reducing  air- 
line profits.  The  financial  problems  at  the 
airlines  would  be  aggravated.  Their  debt  is 
now  at  historic  highs;  major  carriers  are  in- 
curring unprecedented  losses,  such  as  Amerl- 
ican  Airlines'  810  million  loss  In  the  month 
of  February.  To  burden  present  operations 
and  financing  with  the  prospect  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  additional  Investment  for  a  basi- 
cally Inefficient  vehicle  seems  hardly  prudent. 

There  is  another  serious  adverse  potential. 
The  U.S.  international  air  network  Is  based 
on  a  traditionally  liberal  structure  of  bilat- 
eral agreements,  which  Impose  relatively  few 
limitations  on  traffic  and  operations.  Opposi- 
tion to  this  relatively  free  and  expensive  ar- 
rangement has  been  increasing  In  recent 
years  and  has  accelerated  frequently  In  re- 
sponse to  American  Innovations  and  to  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  foreign  airlines.  The  Intro- 
duction of  the  SST  might  induce  major  re- 
strictions by  foreign  governments,  removing 
one  of  the  foundations  on  which  American 
efficiency  and  pre-eminence  In  world  avia- 
tion are  based. 

But  what  of  the  "threat"  of  foreign  super- 
sonics,  the  Bntisb-Prench  Concorde  and  the 
Russian  TU-144?  Win  the  airlines  of  the 
world  be  forced  to  replace  their  American- 
built  fleets  with  them — as  is  often  alleged? 
Both  these  foreign  supersonics  are  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  SST.  Both  will  probably  prove  tech- 
nically operational.  But  neither  Is  certain. 
More  Important,  some  things  about  both  are 
certain.  Neither  will  be  able  to  fly  even  New 
York-Rome  non-stop,  to  say  nothing  of  Los 
Angeles-London  or  San  Franclsco-Tokyo. 
Neither  will  be  allowed  to  fly  across  the  U.8. 
or  across  Europe  at  supersonic  speeds.  Both 
win  be  extremely  costly  to  operate:  Last 
November  the  British  Aircraft  Corporation 
announced  that  the  Concorde's  expected 
seat-mile  cost  would  be  30%  higher  than  that 
of  the  747. 

There  is  simply  no  way  that  such  equip- 
ment can  penetrate  a  large  segment  of  the 
world's  aviation  market.  Whether  It  pene- 
trates any  significant  fraction  of  the  UJB.-ln- 
ternatlonal  market  at  all  depends  largely  on 
the  policy  of  the  American  government.  Un- 
less the  U.S.  government  permits  fares  In  In- 


ternational travel  (over  which  It  can  exert 
considerable  influence)  to  force  travelera  on 
the  American-built  subsonics  to  subsidize  the 
Concorde  or  the  TU-144,  they  will  have  vir- 
tually no  markets  of  significance — even  IX 
their  remaining  technical  and  operational 
problems  are  all  solved. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  American 
"aviation  leadership."  Aviation  leadership 
consists  of  the  leadership  of  our  manufactur- 
ers and  of  our  airlines. 

It  Is  clear  that  within  the  aviation  com- 
munity both  at  home  and  abroad  the  VS. 
would  certainly  gain  some  "prestige"  from 
producing  a  superior  and  ultimately  domi- 
nant SST.  Throughout  the  world  there  are 
many  aviation  authcaltles  afflicted  with  that 
form  of  myopia  which  prevents  their  seeing 
beyond  technological  elegance  to  social  and 
economic  utility.  But  many  aviation  officials 
also  do  understand  and  would  resent  the 
economic  and  financial  strains  that  would  be 
impoeed  upon  their  own  carriers  by  artlfl- 
daUy  premature  obsolescence  of  their  Amerl- 
can-bullt  subsonic  Jets,  In  the  Interest  of 
U.S.  prestige. 

The  consequences  for  U.S.  leadership  in 
aircraft  {M-oductlon  go  much  further.  Now, 
the  \SS.  has  an  Indisputable  lead.  The  world 
flies  American  equipment.  The  British  failed 
to  capture  any  significant  fraction  of  the 
market  wiUi  the  technically  premature 
Comet  or  the  luxurious  but  costly  VC-10. 
The  U.S.  leadership  Is  soundly  based  on  eco- 
nomic reality,  not  technological  novelty.  To 
jeopardize  it  with  a  speculative  program 
whose  economics  are  so  unpromising  that 
the  private  sector  eechews  its  opportunities 
to  participate  fully  would  be,  at  least,  a  most 
questionable  choice. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  airlines  enjoy  a  highly 
prestigious,  traditionally  profitable  and  so- 
cially functional  position  in  international 
aviation.  This,  too,  Is  based  more  on  superior 
economic  efficiency  than  on  any  other  single 
factor.  To  try  to  shift  the  basis  of  this  lead- 
ership to  some  intangible  and  rather  esoteric 
advantages  associated  with  the  employment 
of  an  elaborately  Inefficient  vehicle  is,  at 
best,  risky. 

What  would  be  appropriate  policy.  In 
the  real  Interests  of  U.S.  aviation?  First,  the 
aerospace  Industry  Is  facing  its  present  seri- 
ous problems,  not  because  of  any  develop- 
ments In  the  civil  air  market  but  because  of 
shifts  and  reductions  In  the  nature  and  level 
of  defense  expendlturee,  particularly  the  sec- 
ular decline  in  the  procurement  of  strategic 
weaponry  (and  space  equipment).  No  poUcy 
concerning  civil  aviation  can  solve  Its  prob- 
lem. It  Is  clearly  not  appropriate  to  under- 
take half  measures  to  try  to  help  some  air- 
craft companies  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers or  American  aviation  Interests  In  gen- 
esal.  The  proUems  of  uneinployinent  In  the 
aero^aoe  Industry  can  only  be  addressed 
effectively  through  a  national  policy  of  main- 
taining generally  high  levels  of  employment 
and  through  stiltable  manpower  programs. 

STTBSmnES    AND    UNCKXTAINTmS 

Second,  appropriate  policy  on  the  SST  for 
most  U.8.  aviation  Interests  would  Involve  op- 
posing the  present  program  to  subsidize  the 
SST.  The  SST  should  be  allowed  to  develop 
In  due  coiuae  as  technological  advances  in 
various  areas  and  changes  in  air  transport 
markets  reduce  the  costs  and  uncertainties 
now  associated  with  It — or  produce  other 
developments  that  obviate  the  "need"  for 
the  SST. 

Third,  aviation  Interests  should  press  for 
an  early  statement  that  American  policy  on 
fares  will  not  permit  discrimination  either 
against  foreign-built  vehicles  or,  more  par- 
ticularly, against  travelers  using  subsonic 
equipment — a  policy  in  the  Interest  of  air 
travelers  of  all  nationalities  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  most  foreign  as  well  as  VS.  airlines. 

Fourth,  once  the  U.8.  SST  is  stopped,  the 
U.S.  should  pursue  an  international  agree- 
ment to  discontinue  subsidization  of  SST 
development. 
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In  general  the  self-interest  of  U.S.  airlines 
and  most  manvifacturers  Is  served  by  poUclea 
that  play  to  tbelr  establlsbed  economic  supe- 
riority, rather  than  to  the  unstructured  game 
of  competitive  governmental   subsidization. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  a  consulting  economist  In 
Betbesda,  Md.,  has  specialized  In  transpor- 
tation and  government  policy  and  was  for- 
merly coordinator  for  international  aviation 
In  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  my  remarks,  I  should  lilte  to  say, 
that  I  am  very  sorry  that,  in  one  cA  my 
first  speeches  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  should 
have  to  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  a  man  whom  I  hold  in  the 
highest  possible  regard,  and  who  I  con- 
sider has  done  many  good  things  for  this 
country.  He  has  done  much  to  promote 
msmy  good  programs,  including  pro- 
grams for  cancer  research  such  as  he  has 
just  mentioned. 

However.  I  feel  that  this  is  one  of 
those  issues  upon  which  one  must  make 
a  decision  based  on  conscience,  and  my 
conscience  tells  me  that  now  is  the  time 
to  speak  out  on  my  opinion  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  the  SST  currently  is 
being  propelled  on  a  $300,000  propa- 
ganda campaign  that  it  will  create  Jobs 
and  keep  the  United  States  ahead  of 
other  nations  in  the  thin  outer  reaches 
of  the  atmosphere.  Extravagant  expecta- 
tions have  been  raised  about  the  aircraft, 
but  most  are  easily  deflated  by  the  facts. 

Before  I  had  a  chance  fully  to  examine 
all  the  e\1dence  about  the  SST,  I  thought 
it  might  offer  some  shortcut  to  recovery 
for  our  economy  generally  and  for  the 
ailing  aerospace  industry  in  particular. 
But  I  was  wrong,  and  I  continue  to 
oppose  the  SST. 

Having  heard  all  the  pros  and  cons,  all 
the  various  arguments,  and  having  been 
deluged  by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
letters  on  both  sides,  I  am  convinced  the 
SST  would  be  wrong  for  our  Nation,  for 
our  economy,  for  the  aerospace  Industry 
and,  specifically,  for  California. 

For  one  thing,  the  SST  seriously  dis- 
torts our  national  prioi-itles  and  makes 
the  gleam  and  bigness  of  the  giant  air- 
ci'aft  appear  a  worthwhile  goal  in  itsielf . 
I  do  not  believe  it  is,  any  more  than  I  be- 
lieve our  Nation's  taxpayers  should  sub- 
sidize Detroit  each  year  merely  to  turn 
out  flashier  and  bigger  cars. 

For  another.  It  raises  false  and  dan- 
gerous hot>es  of  easy  leadership  in  world 
affairs,  as  U  wllb  enough  BffTa  we  will 
be  supreme  over  the  Soviets.  What  mis- 
leading nonsense.  Our  strength  interna- 
tionally Is  based  not  on  some  showy  com- 
petition amcmg  aircraft,  but  rather  on 
the  spirit  and  solidarity  of  our  Nation 
Itself.  It  Is  not  determined  by  a  race 
through  the  stratosphere,  but  by  wheth- 
er we  live  up  to  the  founding  principles 
of  our  country  for  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Our  claim  to  world  leadership  Is  going 
to  be  validated  right  here  at  groimd  zero 
in  our  country — on  our  city  streets,  along 
tiie  waterways  and  throu^out  the  coun- 
tryside. Squadrons  of  SSTTs  are  not  going 
to  preserve  our  prestige  If  we  fritter  It 
away  through  continued  disorder  on  our 
streets  and  further  pollution  of  our  air 
and  water. 

My  objections  to  the  SST  actually 
come  down  to  three  main  points: 


First.  It  distorts  our  national  priorities 
and  will  take  countless  millions  from 
pressing  domestic  needs. 

Second.  It  offers  little  more  than  some 
dubious  beneflts  to  aerospace  without 
really  mobilizing  that  industry  for 
broader  national  goals. 

Third.  It  rsiises  serious  and,  as  yet, 
unmeasured  hazards  to  our  environment 
and  to  humankind. 

Our  Nation  must  always  maintain  an 
adequate  defense  and.  obviously,  must 
muster  its  imagination  for  continuing 
exploration  beyond  the  present  horizons 
of  science  and  knowledge.  But  the  SST 
will  add  nothing  to  our  defense  or  our 
knowledge  of  stratospheric  flying.  New 
jet  bombers  and  a  variety  of  experi- 
mental aircraft  already  are  cruising  at 
60,000  feet  and  higher,  and  are  sden- 
tlflcally  and  systematically  gathering 
data  useful  to  our  venturesome  space  and 
aerodynamic  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  SST,  will  with- 
draw effort  and  divert  money  that  other- 
wise would  be  spent  making  our  dtles 
more  liveable  and  our  dally  life  more 
tolerable  and  productive.  The  nations 
most  eminent  economists  emphatloally 
agree  that  the  billions  spent  on  the  SST 
would  create  more  luting  smd  statole 
employment  if  spent  on  truly  vital  do- 
mestic programs. 

Clearly,  the  SST  distracts  the  aero- 
space industry  with  the  prospect  of  vast 
subsidies  from  Its  far  more  urgent  task 
of  converting  Its  incredible  technology  to 
the  great  challenges  right  here  at  home. 
There  is  enormous  potential  within  the 
industry  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rapid  transit.  Improve  health 
care,  and  develop  effective  controls  for 
water  and  air  pollutants. 

Only  through  such  long-range  diversi- 
fication will  the  industry  be  able  to  hire 
back  the  tens  of  thousands  of  scientists 
and  technicians  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  in  the  current  recession,  and, 
in  fact,  to  resume  its  growth  and  assure 
its  profits.  In  fact,  according  to  the  host 
of  economists  who  have  studied  the 
■S6T — among  them  Richard  R.  Nelson  of 
Yale.  Walter  HeUer,  and  Arthur  M.  Okun, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Paxil  Samuelson — the  SST  would  create 
relatively  few  Jobs.  One  expert  prediction 
is  that  it  will  add  only  about  3.000  work- 
ers over  the  next  several  years  to  the 
4,800  now  employed  on  the  project  at 
Boeing  and  the  9,000  or  so  directly  in- 
volved in  related  companies  or  throni^ 
subcontractors. 

At  best,  the  economists  figure,  the  SST 
in  full  production  almost  a  decade  hence 
would  involve  a  total  work  force  of 
50.000 — all  of  whom,  the  economlstB  In- 
sist, would  be  more  swiftly  hired  and 
more  steadily  employed  if  the  money  that 
would  go  to  the  SST  went.  Instead,  Into 
the  development  of  rapid  transit  and 
other  urgent  domestic  technology. 

A  more  immediate  economic  danger 
comes  from  the  grim  certainty  that  SST 
would  undercut  construction  of  McDon- 
nell-Douglas' DC-10  and  Lockheed's 
L-1011  airbuses.  Presently,  McDonnell- 
Douglas  has  some  40,000  employees  work- 
ing on  its  airbus  at  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
and  Lockheed  has  some  16,000  working 
on  its. 


Lockheed,  stimned  by  the  collapse  of 
Rolls-Royce  in  Great  Britain,  has  warned 
it  will  go  bankrupt  if  its  airbus  does  not 
get  off  the  ground,  jeopardizing  a  total 
employment  of  83,000 — 45,000  of  them  In 
my  home  State  of  California. 

These  statistics  confirm  why  I  believe 
the  SST  is  so  terribly  wrong  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  present,  the  two  airbus  manufac- 
turers believe,  on  the  basis  of  options  and 
orders  already  received,  they  can  sell 
some  1,200  of  the  aircraft  over  the  next 
two  decades  for  a  minimum  total  of  $18 
billion  into  our  economy.  The  SST  holds 
no  such  realistic  promise.  Even  its  pro- 
ponents insist  they  will  have  to  sell  300 
of  them  for  approximately  $16.5  billion 
for  the  Government  to  break  even  on  its 
investment,  and  there  Is  nothing  now  on 
the  order  books  to  conclude  that  they  will. 
Rather,  the  SST  presents  an  inescapable 
either  or  choice  between  it  and  the  air- 
buses. Prom  the  financial  reports  of  the 
major  airlines,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
they,  with  their  swelling  debts,  cannot 
afford  anything  like  a  total  of  $34.5  bil- 
lion for  the  simultaneous  purchase  of 
SSTs  and  airbuses.  Most  airlines  cur- 
rently are  laying  off  personnel  in  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  cut  costs  and  restore 
profits — totally,  the  12  major  lines  lost  an 
estimated  $97  million  in  1970 — and  It 
simply  is  not  possible  in  today's  distorted 
inflationary  economy  for  airlines  to  have 
their  airbuses  and  their  SST's,  too. 

Already,  some  420  airbuises  are  on  op- 
tion or  order,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
projected  total  over  the  next  20  years — 
a  sure  sign  of  the  fiscal  feasibility  of  the 
program  and  the  sustained  impact  It  will 
have  on  the  economy  of  California  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Any  subversion 
of  this  program  by  the  SST  would  be 
catastrophic  and  could  devastate  the  al- 
ready weakened  aerospace  industry  in 
California  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  are  doing  subcontract  work. 

Economically  and  environmentally,  all 
the  SST  would  do  is  take  the  California 
aerospace  industry  on  a  bad  trip. 

Prom  every  aspect  of  sound  American 
business,  the  SST  is  risky  and  uncertain. 
It  merely  dumps  billions  Into  a  single, 
monopolistic  project  and  provides  no  in- 
centives or  competitive  assistance  for  the 
aircraft  Industry  as  a  whole.  For  four 
decades  the  United  States  has  been  the 
principal  airplane  builder  for  the  world, 
but  that  preeminence  is  increasingly 
being  challenged  by  the  rising  Industrial 
strength  of  France,  Britain,  Japan,  and 
Russia. 

The  goal  of  our  Nation  should  not 
merely  be  the  production  of  a  particular 
aircraft  by  a  single  manufacturer  but 
rather  the  strengthening  of  the  com- 
mercial air  transport  Industry  in  total.  If 
there  Is  a  single  point  to  be  made  In  the 
agitated  debate  over  the  SST,  It  is  this: 

The  Government,  possibly  through  In- 
terest-free development  loans,  shbuld 
foster  competition  for  the  development 
of  more  economic  subsonic  aircraft  and 
safer  and  more  effective  air  and  ground 
equipment.  Congress,  sometime  soon, 
should  evaluate  Industrywide  programs 
that  offer  promise  of  sustaining  our  com- 
mercial dominance.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  SST  does. 
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The  Nation's  major  economists  agree 
the  SST  will  be  economically  disastrous 
in  that  it  never  remotely  will  pay  its  way. 
Congress,  I  believe,  instead  of  placing  all 
its  eggs  in  the  dubious  basket  of  the 
SST,  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
interest-free  development  loans  that  will 
be  repaid  on  successful  programs.  In  this 
way,  the  whole  industry  would  be  given 
new  vigor  and  greater  vision,  and  far 
more  Jobs  will  be  created  throughout  all 
the  aircraft  companies  than  by  the  one- 
shot  gamble  on  SST. 

All  in  all,  the  SST  is  a  make-shift  and 
frail  crutch  for  an  industry  whose  re- 
vltalization  depends  on  increased  pro- 
duction by  each  of  its  manufacturers  and 
whose  lasting  rehabilitation  lies  in  far- 
reaching  conversion  of  its  space  and  mis- 
sile capabilities.  To  spur  this  permanent 
renaissance  in  the  industry,  I  support  the 
National  Conversion  Assistance  Act, 
which  would  make  $500  million  available 
over  a  3-year  period.  Additionally,  in  an 
effort  to  set  new  directions  for  skilled 
aerospace  know-how.  I  favor  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Environmental  Labo- 
ratory with  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$1  biUlon. 

Additionally,  of  course,  I  stand  with 
long-range  programs  for  assisting  per- 
sons in  the  aerospace  Industry,  who,  be- 
cause of  the  current  recession  or  Govern- 
ment cutbacks  or  whatever,  find  them- 
selves out  of  work.  These  programs  in- 
clude an  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation,  the  establishment  of  a 
placement  service  for  skilled  personnel, 
and  funds  for  study  in  related  fields  of 
engineering  and  technology  where  Jobs 
exist. 

On  a  rigorous  and  prudent  dollar-and- 
cents  basis,  the  SST  Is  an  economic  alba- 
tross for  the  Nation.  Not  only  will  It 
cost  at  least  $1,343  billion  to  construct 
two  prototypes,  of  which  $864  million  al- 
ready has  been  spent,  but  also,  it  will 
take  additional  billions  to  keep  them  In 
the  air.  Boeing  Itself  has  yet  to  offer  a 
financing  plan  for  Its  dream  child  and 
will  not,  It  now  estimates,  until  June  of 
next  year,  4  years  after  It  originally 
promised  one.  But  from  all  that  Is  known 
about  the  SST,  it  seems  clear  it  will  be 
so  expensive  to  fly  that  normal  fares 
will  not  sustain  it.  The  French  already 
estimate  that  they  will  have  to  charge 
from  30  to  150  percent  more  than  pres- 
ent trans- Atlantic  fares  for  seats  aboard 
their  Concorde,  which,  by  the  way,  has 
exceeded  original  cost  estimates  by  an 
incredible  400  percent 

Presently,  the  Federal  Govemment^- 
that  is,  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation— is 
carrying  between  80  and  90  perceirt  of 
the  total  costs  for  the  SST — a  clear  in- 
dication It  cannot  stand  on  its  own  fi- 
nancially. It  appears  pure  plpedream 
when  sane  SST  advocates  predict  some 
300  will  be  sold  overeeas— In  addition 
to  500  domestically — to  help  correct  our 
Natkm's  bcdance  of  payments.  This  Na- 
tion, since  1958,  has  sold  only  850— It  Is 
a  very  large  number — of  what  has  proved 
the  most  effective  Jet  airliner  In  history, 
tte  Boeing  707,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  Is  gdng  to  be  any 
run  on  the  market  for  a  larger  plane 
that  cannot  be  flown  at  a  profit. 

Prom  the  economic  evidence  accumu- 


lating in  Britain  and  France  on  the 
Concorde,  it  appears  that  what  they 
hoped  would  be  an  international  finan- 
cial advantage  is  c<^ap6ing  into  a  serious 
disadvantage  as  their  economies  are 
stretched  to  sidisldize  the  oostly  craft. 

In  their  pursuit  of  a  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  vapor  trail,  they  have  foimd 
nothing  but  infiating  costs  and  spiral- 
ing  demands  for  more  and  more  govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Our  economy,  already  debilitated  by 
incredible  inflation  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment, should  not  be  further  drained  by 
the  anemia  of  the  profitless  and  the 
voraciously  consumptive  SST. 

Furthermore,  grave  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  horrific  effect  of 
the  SST  on  our  environment  and  on  the 
health  and  peace  of  mind  of  Americans. 

Medical  scientists  have  claimed  that 
flights  of  SST's  will  tatter  the  delicate 
atmospheric  screen  that  shields  us  from 
cancer-producing  ultraviolet  rays  from 
outer  space.  Tht  claim  may  be  hyper- 
bolic, and  It  may  be  false,  but  it  cer- 
tainly merits  meticulous  study,  in  my 
opinion,  before  we  loft  SST's  to  a  pos- 
sible hazard  to  the  health  of  millions. 

Additionally,  there  is  the  probability 
that  fuel  and  other  emissions  from  SST 
will  stain  the  stratosphere  a  permanent 
dirty  grey  Injismuch  as  in  those  lofty 
altitudes,  the  air  is  thin  and  unmoving. 
It  is  predicted  that  the  emissions  would 
remain  undisturbed  for  months  and 
would  chemically  interact  with  atmos- 
pheric substances. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  factor 
that  will  most  shatteringly  affect  each 
of  us — the  sheer  noise  of  the  plane's  Jets 
and  the  reverberations  of  Its  sonic 
booms,  if  it  should,  in  fact,  ever  be  able 
to  fly  over  land  areas.  In  this  connection, 
I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  introducing  a  measure  which 
passed  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  which 
if  enacted  will  prevent  supersonic  flights 
over  our  country. 

When  all  the  facts  are  considered,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  United  States 
does  not  need  an  SST  any  more  than  It 
needs  a  pyramid  to  prove  Its  bigness  or 
to  sustain  its  economy. 

What  she  needs  is  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  her  self-interest  and  the  sure  faith 
that  she  is  going  to  maintain  her  leader- 
ship in  the  world  not  because  her  air- 
planes are  enormous,  but  rather  because 
she  can  house,  feed,  educate,  challenge, 
arid  sustain  her  citizens  unlike  any  other 
society  on  earth. 

I  have  confidence  she  can  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmiri)  for  yielding  me  Uils  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  for  a 
few  observations? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washlzigton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact,  is  he  not,  that  the 
airlines  have  deposited  $22  million  for 
delivery  positions  to  buy  the  SST,  and 
have  contributed  $59  million  toward  de- 
velopment of  the  SST? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  also 


familiar,  is  he  not,  with  the  fact  that  all 
the  airplane  manufacturers  are  busy  de- 
veloping a  new  generation  of  subsonic 
planes?  The  new  generation,  small 
planes,  do  not  cwnpete  with  one  an- 
other. They  are  in  a  completely  different 
competitive  category.  The  SST  will  be 
the  queen  of  the  long-haul,  overwater 
routes. 

I  also  want  to  apprise  the  Senator  of 
another  fact,  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  did  not  start  the  SST.  It 
started  some  11  years  ago.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  one  that 
wanted  us  to  get  into  it.  saying  that  we 
were  behind  and  that  we  muart  build  this 
type  of  airplane. 

Of  course,  it  Is  a  big  airplane  proj- 
ect. It  is  so  big  that  one  country  in 
Europe  could  not  build  it  alone.  Now 
they  have  a  third  country.  West  Ger- 
many, as  a  possible  second-generation 
partner  for  the  Concorde.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  research  and  development 
is  being  financed  by  the  Government  and 
25  percent  by  private  contribution.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  percentage  is — about 
the  same  as  President  Kermedy  pre- 
dicted. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  little 
more  private  than  he  anticipated. 

Now  I  am  a  great  believer  in  this  idea 
of  having  prcnwr  priorities.  I  have  han- 
dled appropriations  for  housing,  for 
rapid  transit,  and  for  the  cancer  insti- 
tute. I  still  handle  all  of  HEW,  which  la 
the  second  largest  appropriation  meas- 
ure next  to  defense.  I  seem  unable  to 
understand  why  people  think  that  If  we 
stopped  the  SST  tomorrow  that  the 
money  would  move  over  to  some  other 
program.  It  does  not  work  that  way. 
All  projects  stand  on  their  own.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  stopped  the  SST 
tomorrow,  we  would  not  have  any  money 
to  place  elsewhere  because  the  sever- 
ance costs  will  be  equal  to  the  amount 
that  Is  being  asked  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

We  may  make  some  think  a  gesture 
is  belnff  made  regarding  priorities.  In 
the  bill  we  will  be  considering  tomorrow, 
there  is  almost  $1  billion  for  airports 
and  airways  and  other  things  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  and  I  are  talking 
about.  We  doubled  the  amount  for  rapid 
transit.  The  SST  is  only  3  percent  of  the 
DOT  bill  and  only  one-sixth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  nati(xmi  budget.  That  will 
not  shake  our  fiscal  foundations,  I  do 
not  believe. 

There  are  many  worthwhile  things  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
and  I  believe  in.  We  are  ining  to  have 
these  Important  domestic  projects.  We 
should  have  the  SST,  too. 

If  the  amoimt  of  money  to  be  apjpro- 
prlated  for  the  SST  was  going  to  be 
moved  over  to  scxne  other  program,  I 
might  believe  them.  But,  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  I  know 
that  this  Is  simply  not  the  case. 

We  doubled  the  amoimt  for  rapid 
transit  In  the  bill  last  year.  I  think  that 
all  these  things  should  be  done.  But, 
someone  has  got  to  go  to  work  to  make 
the  wages  to  pay  for  the  social  reforms. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  the  sub- 
sonic airplanes  but  they  will  be  along  in 
due  time  and  will  serve  a  different  mar- 
ket than  wUl  the  SST, 
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There  is  one  strange  thing  about  air- 
planes, competitive- wise — even  the  707 
is  now  losing  some  of  Its  economic  com- 
petitive advantages  due  to  the  747  and 
the  stretch-jets.  A  comparison  can  be 
made  with  the  development  of  automo- 
biles. 

In  all  of  this  discussion,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  situation  4  or  5  years  from 
now.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
now.  I  am  sorry  there  are  so  many  mis- 
understandings about  this  situation. 
Psychologically,  I  know  it  has  become  a 
symbol.  It  has  been  warped  out  of  shape 
regarding  its  relative  cost.  If  this  were 
the  beginning  of  the  SST,  I  would  say, 
let  us  be  very  thorough;  but  we  have 
been  working  now  for  9  years  and  no  one 
said  much  about  the  SST  until  last  year. 
There  is  not  much  left  to  be  done  and  I 
believe  we  should  finish.  There  Is  also 
the  payback  we  have  to  consider  and  I 
cannot  believe  we  are  willing  to  throw 
away  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

The  Senator  from  California  was  quot- 
ing Dr.  Samuelson.  He  is  an  eminent 
economist.  But  there  are  many  other 
economists  who  disagree  with  hJm.  Put 
a  bunch  of  economists  in  a  room  together 
and  if  we  can  get  a  unanimous  opinion 
out  of  them,  I  will  eat  that  desk.  They 
are  all  sincere  and  honest  men.  Dr. 
Samuelson  said  in  his  testimony  that 
funding  the  SST  would  be  like  subsldlz- 
mg  the  merchant  marine,  because  It  has 
no  value  to  us  for  defense  and  therefore 
it  should  be  done  privately. 

Well.  I  never  heard  an  economist  in 
my  life  make  a  statement  like  that, 
when  we  all  know  the  merchant  marine 
is  the  fourth  arm  of  defense  for  this 
country,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  get- 
ting any  subsidy.  We  subsidize  the  rail- 
roads. We  also  subsidize  the  airlines. 

One  further  point  I  want  to  make  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  California 
does  not  think  that  this  is  true — I  know 
I  do  not — and  I  hope  he  does  not.  I  know 
the  present  position  of  the  airlines.  We 
recently  had  a  month  of  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  but  if 
I  were  to  believe  that  5  years  from  now 
they  would  be  in  the  same  financial 
shape.  I  would  agree  with  the  Senator, 
but  I  believe  that  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  economy  should  be  greatly  improved 
by  1977.  If  the  airlines  are  in  the  same 
shape  5  years  from  now  then  they  will 
not  buy  an  SST's  nor  will  they  buy  the 
E>C-10,  was  that  the  plane  you  men- 
tioned. Senator? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  DC-10. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  There  just  will 
not  be  any  airplane  market.  I  have  to 
think  of  the  growth  factor  In  this  Indus- 
try. When  we  think  that  only  about  4 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  world 
has  ever  flown  in  an  airplane,  and  only 
about  29  percent  of  Americans  fly  in 
airplanes  regularly,  we  know  that  there 
will  be  60  percent  more  citizens  flying 
in  5  to  10  years,  and  we  have  to  prepare 
for  that  situation. 

I  am  not  an  airplane  economist.  All  I 
know  is  that  16  airlines,  led  by  Pan 
American,  say  they  want  to  buy  the  SST. 
Many  have  taken  an  actual  position 
costing  $200,000  a  piece. 

I  suppose  if  the  Senator  from  Califor- 


nia was  told  that  Lockheed  had  got  the 
SST  contract,  I  would  be  just  as  strongly 
for  it.  With  Boeing,  the  amazing  thing 
i.s — and  we  have  the  exact  figures — 77 
percent  is  subcontracted  out,  much  to 
companies  in  California — Rohr  and 
other  companies — these  companies  are 
expecting  to  make  parts  and  assemble 
them  for  the  SST. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  California  feels  deeply  about  the 
unemployment  problem  in  the  aerospace 
industry.  It  i.s  very  bad  in  California.  It 
is  also  bad  in  my  State  of  Washington, 
where  there  are  89,000  people  walking  the 
streets  looking  for  work.  That  does  not 
justify  the  SST.  but  It  just  makes  me 
think  that  if  the  SST  is  voted  down 
tomorrow,  it  will  mean  that  on  next 
Monday  11,000  to  12,000  people  will  be 
added  to  the  89.000  unemployed  In  my 
State,  That  is  pretty  much  a  concern  of 
mine,  as  I  am  sure  it  Is  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Unemployment  insurance  for  those 
people  over  a  50-week  period  will  amount 
to  almost  half  the  appropriation  we  are 
talking  about  here — unemployment  In- 
surance that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
out  to  them. 

We  can  shift  them  elsewhere  some  day. 
but  not  overnight.  We  do  not  take  an 
engineer  who  may  come  from  California, 
who  has  worked  for  Lockheed  or  Doug- 
las, when  they  have  a  shutdown — we  do 
not  shift  that  person  overnight  to  a  job 
on  Philadelphia  helping  them  with  their 
mass-transit  problems.  I  wish  that  we 
could.  Maybe  we  will  some  day.  But  it 
becomes  a  serious  problem  with  some  of 
us — especially  with  me.  I  do  not  justify 
the  SST  on  that  basis.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  when  there  are  100.000  peo- 
ple getting  unemployment  insurance 
over  a  52-week  period — or  50  weeks 
now — 48  or  50 — that  Is  almost  half  this 
appropriation  that  we  will  have  to  pay 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

So  all  of  those  things  had  better  be 
considered  In  analyzing  the  economy, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Samuelson.  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect.  He  even  ad- 
mits he  is  not  always  right.  I  have  a 
fight  with  economists  about  once  a  week. 
Half  of  the  time  I  am  right  and  half  of 
the  time  they  are  right.  But  one  has  to 
respect  him.  He  is  a  great  man. 

Has  the  Senator  read  what  our  econo- 
mists have  had  to  say? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  do  not  agree. 
They  are  all  speculating.  The  people  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  It.  The  people 
who  are  responsible  are  the  ones  who 
count  and  not  someone  who  is  specula- 
ting or  theorizing. 

I  can  understand  what  the  Senator 
says.  I  know  there  will  be  all  kinds  of 
subsonic  flights.  I  think  that  airplane 
travel  will  be  doubled.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  grow  at  the  rate  of  about  25  percent 
a  year,  with  the  exception  of  this  past 
yew. 

The  foreign  airlines  did  not  have  as 
many  problems  as  we  had.  I  think  there 
is  a  place  for  all  of  these  things,  just  as 
there  is  a  place  for  all  kinds  of  different 
automobiles.  They  serve  different  piu"- 
poses. 


None  of  the  economists  know  anymore 
about  it,  any  more  than  they  did  about 
the  first  jets.  We  heard  the  same  story 
then.  The  people  will  have  to  pay  the  bill 
In  the  long  run  if  we  do  not  have  more 
productive  alrcrafts. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  I  think  the 
Senator  knows  that  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  him  personally.  I  respect  the 
way  in  which  he  fights  for  his  region.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  have  my  state- 
ment interpreted  by  the  Senator  as  re- 
gional warfare  because  it  certainly  is  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  competition 
has  been  healthy  for  California  and 
Washington.  I  think  we  have  all  bene- 
fited by  our  little  warfare  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  TUNNETy.  My  remarks  today  are 
not  based  on  regional  warfare.  They  are 
based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  issue  as 
best  I  can  evaluate  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that. 
I  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator. 
He  and  I  have  known  each  other  for  a 
long  time.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  mutual 
respect  for  one  another. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  say,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  position  of  some  22  eminently  well- 
qualified  economists.  They  take  the  op- 
po.site  position  of  Dr.  Samuelson.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  position  of  an  econo- 
mist from  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Position  Paper  of  22  Economists 

Economists  across  the  nation  have  en- 
dorsed the  V.S.  Supersonic  Transport  (SST) 
prognun  In  response  to  charges  that  the  SST 
will  not  be  economically  feasible. 

A  brief  aampUng  early  this  week  revealed 
that  more  than  30  economists  from  universi- 
ties, oollegee  and  private  organizations 
.strongly  support  the  program. 

All  agreed  that  "recent  technical  Informa- 
tion presented  to  Congreos  has  demonstrated 
the  high  probability  that  the  SST  will  oper- 
ate well  within  environmental  standards:  de- 
velopment of  the  U.S.  SST  through  the  pro- 
totype stage  will  permit  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  commercial  economic  viability  of  the 
SST,"  and  the  potential  favorable  Impact  on 
the  United  States  economy  Is  highly  signifi- 
cant. 

"The  U.S.  SST  should  Increase  employment 
by  adding  a  substantial  number  of  new  direct 
Jobs."  and  "contribute  desperately  needed 
dollars  to  assist  this  country's  balance  of 
payments  problem,"  they  said. 

F'oUowlng  is  the  statement  all  endorsed 
along  with  a  partial  'Istlng  of  those  support- 
ing the  SST  program.  As  this  listing  was 
printed,  more  calls  In  support  of  America's 
supersonic  transport  were  being  received. 

We,  the  undersigned,  favor  continuation  of 
the  development  of  two  U.S.  S8T  prototypes 
through  completion  of  the  planned  flight  tes' 
program  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Reoent  technical  Information  presented 
to  Congress  has  demonstrated  the  high  prob- 
ablUty  that  the  SST  wUl  operate  well  within 
environmental  standards. 

3.  Development  of  the  U.S.  SST  through 
the  prototype  stage  will  permit  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  occnmerclal  economic  via- 
bility of  the  SST  and  wUl  generate  invalu- 
able data  for  use  in  the  production  program. 

3.  The  potential  favorable  Impact  on  the 
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XJB.  economy  Is  highly  signiflc&nt.  The  U.S. 
gST  should  Increase  U.S.  employment  by 
adding  a  substantial  number  of  new  direct 
jobs;  contribute  desperately  needed  dollars 
to  assist  in  the  U.S.  bcdance  of  payments 
problem;  and  support  the  VS.  aerospace  in- 
dustry, our  nation's  largest  industry,  in 
worldwide  civil  aviation  comp>«tltlon. 

SIGNATORIES 

Martin  T.  Ferris.  Ph.  D.,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity. 

J.  C.  D.  Blaine,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  North 
OaroUna. 

Edward  Smylcay.  Ph.  D.,  Michigan  State 
Oniverslty. 

Hugh  8.  Norton,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

Stanley  Brewer,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Boy  J.  Sampson,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Oregon. 

Hale  Bartlett,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  L.  Frye,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Warren  Rose,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Hous- 
ton. 

George  W.  James,  Ph.  D..  Chief  Economist, 
Air  Transport  Assn. 

Prank  L.  Hendrix,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Tennessee. 

James  E.  Suelflow,  Ph.  D..  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Buford  Brandis,  Ph.  D.,  Industrial  Econom- 
ist 

Grant  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Auburn  University. 

Peter  Lynagh,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

William  P.  Carlln.  Industrial  Economist. 

J.  Richard  Jones,  D.B.A.,  University  of 
Georgia. 

George  Horton,  Ph.  D.,  Auburn  University. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Smith,  Southern  minola  Uni- 
versity. 

Lamont  K.  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Consulting 
Economist. 

Allan  Skaggs,  AIA  Chief  Economist. 

Paul  Cherlngton,  Prof.  Transportation - 
Economics,  Harvard  University. 

Henry  C.  Waluch  and  thk  SST 

Henry  C.  Wallich,  Ph.  D.,  nationally  recog- 
nized Professor  of  Economics  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  a  former  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  today 
repudiated  an  alleged  statement  of  his  op- 
position to  the  SST  as  distributed  by  the 
Coalition  Against  the  SST  last  week. 

Dr.  Wallich  asserted  that  "we  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  up  the  project  at  this  point.  I 
want  to  clarify  my  position  on  the  SST.  I 
favor  construction  of  two  prototypes  and 
therefore  urge  Congress  to  vote  for  their 
budgetary  appropriation." 

The  Coalition  is  spearheading  a  lobbying 
effort  to  defeat  the  SST  and  claimed  Dr. 
Walllch's  support  for  their  position. 

Asserting  that  his  position  was  not  cor- 
rectly represented  by  the  Coalition,  Dr.  Wal- 
lich maintained  that  "if  foreign  countries 
build,  and  we  do  not,  we  shall  lose  not  only 
the  opportunity  of  putting  our  supersonic 
plane  into  the  sky  instead  of  theirs.  It  is 
bard  to  believe  that  foreign  leadership  in  so 
major  a  project  should  leave  unaffected  our 
leadership  in  aircraft  manufacture  gen- 
erally." 

Pointing  out  that  his  position  had  not 
been  properly  represented  he  released  his 
full  statement  given  to  the  Coalition  on 
March  8th  as  follows: 

"I  continue  to  believe  that  the  key  to  the 
right  decision  on  the  SST  is  the  outlook  for 
the  Concorde.  If  we  are  sure  that  the  Con- 
corde wUl  not  fly  commercially,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  terminating  the  SST 
program.  If  the  Concorde  is  viable,  we  stand 
to  looe  a  great  deal  economically. 

"I  have  heard  nothing  to  make  me  beUeve 
that  the  Concorde  haa  been  stopped.  Rumors, 
press  reporta,  and  even  statements  by  air- 


lines about  our  prospective  purchases  need 
to  be  heavily  discounted.  That  countries  of 
the  technological  capablUties  of  the  U.K. 
and  Prance  should  permanently  write  off  the 
construction  of  a  supersonic  plane  seems 
very  unlikely  to  me. 

"If  foreign  countries  build,  and  we  do  not, 
we  shaU  lose  not  only  the  opportunity  of 
putting  our  supersonic  plane  into  the  sky  in- 
stead of  theirs.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
foreign  leadership  in  so  major  a  project 
should  leave  unaffected  our  leadership  in 
aircraft  manufacture  generally. 

"We  are  now  told  that  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  balance  of  payments,  official  state- 
ments about  the  economics  of  the  Concorde 
are  all  wrong,  the  unemployment  in  Seattle 
could  be  dealt  with  by  other  means.  One  can 
find  some  basis  for  all  these  claims.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  write  off  our  international 
financial  relations,  we  cannot  Ignore  our  posi- 
tion in  a  prime  area  of  modern  technology, 
we  cEmnot  Ignore  domestic  realities.  We  can 
and  probably  should  delay  commercial  pro- 
duction as  long  as  feasible.  We  should  focus 
as  much  as  possible  on  technological  im- 
provements before  we  build.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  the  project  at  this  point." 

He  added  "I  want  to  clarify  my  position  on 
the  SST  to  avoid  further  misinterpretation. 
I  favor  construction  of  two  prototype  and 
therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  vote  for  their 
budgetary  appropriation." 


RAILPAX  PLAN  AND  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration announced  the  details  of  the 
unified  passenger  system,  I  was  amazed 
and  shocked  with  the  total  lack  of  un- 
derstanding and  consideration  given  to 
the  less  populated,  rural  States  in  the 
Nation. 

When  Congress  enacted  legislation  es- 
tablishing this  new  Corporation,  It  was 
done  to  bring  about  a  new  vigorous  ap- 
proach to  railroad  pa.ssenger  service  as 
a  replacement  for  the  deteriorating  and 
stagnant  passenger  service  provided  by 
the  majority  of  the  railroads  In  the  coim- 
try.  Railroad  passenger  service  has  been 
reduced  to  such  a  state  that  something 
had  to  be  done  to  preserve  this  mode  of 
transportation.  If  this  recent  announce- 
ment Is  any  indication,  the  Corporation 
is  merely  perpetuating  what  we  had 
hoped  to  replace. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  passenger  service 
was  available  on  three  transcontinental 
railroads  through  Montana.  In  recent 
years,  this  has  been  reduced  to  service  on 
the  old  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  Lines.  Under  the  Rallpax  plan, 
the  only  passenger  service  woiild  be  on 
the  Great  Northern  Line,  across  the 
northern  edge  of  Montana.  Two-thirds 
of  the  State  will  be  without  rail  passenger 
service,  Montana's  six  largest  cities  will 
not  have  acceee  to  rail  service  and  It  will 
be  over  300  miles  from  any  point  in  Mon- 
tana to  a  rail  depot. 

In  the  past  several  years  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  the 
migration  of  Americans  from  rural  areas 
to  metropolitan  centers.  If  we  are  to 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  reverse  this 
trend,  the  Rallpax  plan  is  not  going  to 
help.  The  route  selected  through  Mon- 
tana gives  every  indication  of  what  I 
feared  might  happen.  It  gives  primary 
consideration  to  the  railroad  corporation, 
not  the  needs  of  the  traveling  public. 
This    route   through    Montana    is    the 


shortest  and  the  least  costly  to  maintain. 
This  supports  my  fear  that  the  Biur- 
lington  Northern  views  Montana  as  a 
necessary  roadbed  between  uhe  Twin 
Cities  and  Seattle.  I  fear  that  there  will 
now  be  reductions  in  freight  service  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Lines,  now  that  they 
will  not  be  required  to  maintain  these 
roads  for  passenger  trains. 

As  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate 
know,  I  have  been  objecting  to  the  re- 
duced services  offered  by  the  railroads 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  stUl  believe  they 
have  purposely  reduced  their  services  and 
discouraged  public  use  of  their  lines,  In 
an  effort  to  bring  about  abandonment  of 
their  responsibllties  In  passenger  service. 

The  Rallpax  plan  appears  to  support 
this  philosophy  and  I  do  not  see  how  It 
can  provide  a  suitable  sdtematlve. 

It  is  quite  ironic  that  Congress  is  con- 
sidering the  appropriation  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  supersonic  transport  to 
fly  people  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  in  less  than  4  hours,  when  It 
will  be  virtually  impossible  to  get  out  of 
Montana  by  public  surface  transporta- 
tion In  order  to  take  advantage  of  super- 
sonic travel.  The  Corporation  officials 
may  feel  that  the  remainder  of  Montana 
has  adequate  alternatives  of  public  trans- 
portation. However,  I  wish  to  remind 
these  officials  that  air  service  does  not 
include  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
at  some  points,  the  airlines  are  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  their  schedule.  Bus  lines 
offer  about  50  percent  less  public  trans- 
portation than  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 
Under  the  Rallpax  plan,  Montana  does 
have  one  line  which  will  be  available  to 
very  few  people,  but  I  am  certain  tJiat 
constituents  In  the  States  of  Idsdio,  Wy- 
oming, and  South  Dakota,  find  this  plan 
even  less  comforting. 

Originally  I  had  felt  that  the  National 
RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation  could  be 
the  answer  to  the  deteriorating  surface 
transportation  needs  of  our  Nation,  I 
realize,  that  we  can  economically  main- 
tain railroad  passenger  service  now 
available  without  a  tightened  up  system 
aided  by  Improved  service  for  the  travel- 
ing public. 

In  the  State  of  Montana,  we  could  have 
survived  reasonably  well,  with  alternate- 
day  service  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  Lines,  between  the  Twin 
Cities  and  p>olnts  In  Montana,  even  If 
on  a  reduced  beisis.  Also,  In  looking  at 
the  map  of  the  new  Improved  i>assenger 
routes,  there  Is  not  one  north-south  con- 
nection between  Chicago  and  the  west 
coast.  The  Corporation  thoroughly  ig- 
nored such  existing  routes  from  Butte  to 
Salt  Lake  City. 

For  sometime  I  have  been  considering 
a  plan  to  require  the  railroads  to  abide 
by  their  public  responsibilities  and  today 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
require  railroads  who  benefited  by  land 
grants,  to  return  all  these  lands  to  the 
Federal  Government,  where  they  have 
abandoned  rail  services.  On  the  surface, 
this  may  appear  to  be  a  drastic  measure, 
but  these  railroads  were  given  the  orig- 
inal land  grants  as  an  Incentive  to  pro- 
vide railroad  services  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  they  abandon  this  In- 
tention, I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
benefit  from  the  land  grants.  It  is  my 
distinct  Impression,  that  in  many  in- 
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stances,  the  railroads  are  more  Interested 
in  investments  and  benefits  associated 
with  these  lands,  than  they  are  with  the 
business  of  running  a  railroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  have  printed  with  this  part  of 
my  remarks,  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Railroad  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House  o/ 
ReTpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cnnpress  assembled.  That  title 
IV  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  406.  Pttblic  Consideration  in  Return 

FOR  DiSCONTINTJANCT  OK  SERVICK. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act  no  railroad  holding 
title  of  any  kind  to  lands,  other  than  rights 
of  way,  which  were  received  as  a  enrant  (not 
including  any  purchase)  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  shall  discontinue,  after  May  1, 
1971,  any  passenger  or  freight  service  regu- 
larly provided  prior  to  such  date  unless  such 
railroad  reconveys  to  the  United  States  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  (Including  mineral 
lights)  held  by  such  railroad  In  an  amount 
of  such  land  equal  to  one  hundred  acres  for 
each  mile  of  service  discontinued. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'rights  of  way'  means  land  within  300 
feet  on  either  side  of  a  railroad  track  regu- 
larly used  on  May  1,  1971,  for  the  provision 
of  freight  or  passenger  transportation  serv- 
ice to  the  public." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore concluding  my  remarks  today,  I 
wish  to  express  my  opposition  and  views 
on  another  matter.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  authorized  east- 
em  and  western  railroads  to  increase 
their  current  freight  rates  by  about  11.8 
percent,  without  any  comments  or  con- 
trols over  deteriorating  service.  Here 
again,  we  see  an  example  of  the  reason 
why  I  have  advocated  the  abolishment  of 
this  regulatory  agency,  or  at  least  a  com- 
prehensive overhauling  of  the  agency. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  joint 
resolution  <S.J.  Res.  7)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older. 


FURTHER       CONTINUINa       APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  468)  making  certain  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller). 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  fMr. 
Weicxbr).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  Is 
r^ognlzed  for  6  minutes. 


AGAINST    THE    .SST 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  after  most 
careful  review  of  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  SST.  I  voted  against 
the  appropriation  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  the  two  prototype  models  of  the 
SST  when  this  question  was  last  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  I  have  continued  to 
closely  follow  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments advanced  since  that  time,  and  my 
ixeitlon  remains  unchanged. 

It  appears  that  the  sideline  noise  prob- 
lem may  be  favorably  resolved.  Also,  I 
recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  proponents 
when  they  state  that  all  they  wish  to  do 
is  proceed  with  development  of  two  pro- 
totype models  so  that  adequate  testing 
and  research  can  be  carried  out  to  de- 
termine whether  there  would,  in  fact, 
be  harmful  effects  on  the  environment 
as  a  result  of  large  numbers  of  SST  air- 
craft: that  if  such  testing  and  research 
indicates  seriously  harmful  effects  on  the 
environment,  that  will  be  the  end  of 
the  SST. 

My  concern,  however,  goes  deeper. 
Even  if  the  sideline  noise  problem  is  met, 
and  even  if  the  testing  and  research  on 
two  prototype  models  answers  the  en- 
vironmental questions  satisfactorily,  I 
cannot  support  this  appropriation.  Ovei- 
the  past  few  years,  we  as  a  Nation  have 
come  to  realize  that  our  money  and  re- 
sources are  far  more  limited  than  most 
of  us  appreciated  In  previous  years.  The 
necessity  for  establishing  priorities  in  the 
commitment  of  money  and  resources  has 
become  the  fact  of  life  of  the  seventies. 
To  me,  the  vast  amount  of  not  only  Grov- 
ernment  money  but  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  money  and  resources 
from  the  private  sector,  not  to  mention 
the  large  amount  of  professional  and 
.'^killed  manpower,  committed  to  a  project 
that  will  save  two  or  three  hours  of  fly- 
ing time  over  the  Atlantic  to  London  and 
Paris  is  not  a  prudent  ordering  of  pri- 
orities. 

Possibly  at  a  different  time  in  our  his- 
tory, the  problem  of  priorities  would  not 
be  as  serious  as  it  now  is.  But  today  we 
face  serious  needs  for  national  defense 
to  maintain  an  adequate  deterrent  capa- 
bility vis-a-vis  the  Soviets — not  Just  for 
today,  but  for  years  into  the  future.  After 
all,  if  we  lose  the  security  of  oiu-  coimtry, 
we  lose  everjrthing.  We  face  growing  de- 
mands to  meet  the  needs  of  education, 
health,  welfare  reform,  rural  develop- 
ment, rebuilding  our  cities  and  building 
new  ones,  public  transportation,  clean 
air  and  good  water.  Surely  these  needs 
take  priority  over  saving  2  or  3  hours' 
flying  time  to  London  and  Paris  for  a 
small  fraction  of  our  population. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  serious 
doubt  that  there  will  be  the  consumer 
demand  needed  to  make  the  SST  a 
profitable  venture.  Projections  Indicate 
that,  as  finally  developed,  the  plane 
would  cost  $50  million  per  copy.  That 
is  an  exorbitant  amount  of  Investment 
for  the  sake  of  saving  2  or  3  bom's'  flying 
time  over  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps  the 
Soviet  Union  will  develop  an  SST  and, 
with  the  built-in  subsidy  of  the  Soviet 
economic  system,  be  able  to  sell  a  quan- 
tity of  these  planes.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  never  been  known  to  give 
away  anything — for  tery  loDC. 


There  are  those  who  say  that  we  must 
not  surrender  first  place  to  any  other 
country  in  supersonic  commercial  avia- 
tion. This,  of  course,  assumes  that  there 
will  be  a  profitable  supersonic  commer- 
cial aviation  market.  No  one  knows,  be- 
cause the  estimates  cover  the  time-frame 
1978-90,  and  crystal  ball  gazing  that 
far  into  the  future  is  terribly  difQcult. 
Nevertheless,  in  arranging  our  own  na- 
tional priorities,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  first  in  everything. 
Surrendering  first  place  in  supersonic 
commercial  aviation  certainly  does  not 
have  to  mean  sturrendering  first  place  in 
other  and  vastly  more  important  areas 
of  commercial  aviation. 

Either  way  one  votes  on  this  question, 
hardship  will  follow.  A  vote  for  the  SST 
implies  the  hardship  of  commitment  of 
vast  sums  of  money  and  resources  to  a 
low-priority  benefit  for  our  society.  A  vote 
against  the  SST  implies  hardship  to  af- 
fected workers  and  their  families — at 
least  temporarily  until  conversion  to 
other  activities  takes  place.  There  are 
sincere  and  dedicated  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  However,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given,  I  shall  again  vote 
against  continuation  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

THR    SST    AND    THE    CNVIRONMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  the  lengthy  and 
heated  debate  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  construct  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, the  Members  of  this  body  mast  have 
been  extremely  confused  many  times  b,v 
hearing  the  use  of  terms  so  technological 
that  they  were  unable  to  understand 
them.  In  fact,  the  jargon  of  the  aviator  is 
dis.slmllar  to  the  jargon  of  any  other 
profession,  and  having  spent  41  years  of 
my  life  in  aviation,  I  thought  It  would 
not  be  Improper  for  me  to  offer  an  ex- 
planation during  the  course  of  this  short 
debate  on  the  SST  of  some  of  the  terms 
that  we  will  encounter. 

At  the  same  time,  I  hope  to  correct 
some  of  the  false  impressions  which  have 
been  left  on  this  subject.  I  must  say. 
there  arc  many.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
have  time  to  correct  such  false  impres- 
sions if  I  had  a  year  to  correct  them  and 
take  out  of  the  Record  all  the  mislead- 
ing statements  which  have  been  made. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  made  of 
the  effect  of  the  SST  on  the  environ- 
ment. In  fact.  I  think  I  can  boil  it  down 
to  two  points  that  people  are  concerned 
about.  One  is  economic.  I  do  not  care  to 
touch  on  that  today  other  than  to  say 
that  every  mode  of  transportation  we 
b.ave  ever  gone  into  In  tliis  country  ha.^ 
appeared  to  be  uneconomical  at  the  out- 
set.' 

We  can  recall  that  when  the  inland 
canals  were  first  sucgested  to  transport 
grain,  it  was  considered  uneconomical 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  build  them.  When  it  was  sug- 
E^ested  t^at  the  railroads  might  go  off 
west,  it  took  the  gift  of  great  sections  of 
land  for  the  railroads  to  get  them  to  go. 
It  was  said  that  to  complete  a  transcon- 
tinental railroad  across  this  country 
would  be  uneconomical.  I  also  remember 
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these  very  same  precise  arguments  that 
I  hear  on  the  floor  today  in  an  economic 
way  having  been  directed  toward  com- 
panies who  had  the  temerity  to  buy  a  few- 
airplanes  and  .say  that  they  could  ever 
stay  in  the  airline  business  in  this  coun- 
try- .  ...»  ^ 
Mr.    President.    I    have    justified    air 

transportation  as  far  back  as  the  1930's. 
The  skeptics  who  filled  the  room  said  we 
could  not  make  it  pay.  It  has  worked. 
Now  we  hear  that  the  SST  will  be  un- 
economical. Let  us  say  that  It  will  be.  T 
am  not  going  to  argue  that  it  will  not  be. 
I  think  the  fact  that  we  are  confronted 
vrith  a  challenge  to  keep  America  first 
in  the  aviation  business  far  overrides  the 
fact  that  the  economies  of  the  situation 
might  be  detrimental. 

I  might  sav  relative  to  the  rumor  that 
Russia  might  .=;ell  the  TU-144  that,  as  I 
understand  it,  Russia  will  rent  the  TU- 
144.  That  is  a  different  horse  than  sell- 
ing it.  Thev  intend  to  rent  it  with  the 
crews  to  the  different  companies  and 
Russia  wUl  fiy  the  aircraft  to  whatever 
coimtries  the  different  companie.";  want. 

To  get  back  to  mv  discussion  of  the 
effect  the  SST  might  have  en  the  en- 
vironment, we  heard  it  repeated  again  to- 
day that  it  would  have  an  effect.  I  di 
not  speak  as  a  scienti<;t.  I  am  a  well- 
known  dropout.  However.  I  have  learned 
a  lot  of  things  that  some  scientists  have 
not  had  the  chance  to  learn. 

Much  of  this  opposition  has  come  from 
scientists,  extremely  well  trained  but  also 
extremely  lacking  in  close  contact  with 
the  very  problem  they  propose  to  discus.^. 
I  know  Dr.  McDonald.  He  Is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  In  his  field  in  the 
world.  However,  he  Is  discussing  a  hypo- 
thetical situation  to  an  extent  that  Is  im- 
possible. I  cannot  believe  that  he  would 
do  such  a  thing. 

I  can  remember  when  we  put  in  the 
silos  around  Tucson.  He  blew  up.  He  said 
that  this  was  one  of  the  worst  things  that 
could  happen  to  Tucson,  that  they  would 
blow  up  and  kill  everybody  In  Tucson.  He 
has  forgotten  about  that.  It  was  some 
time  ago. 

I  do  not  speak  as  a  scientist,  but  I 
?peak  as  one  who  has  flown  83,000  feet 
at  a  speed  of  mach  3. 1  have  flown  faster 
than  sound  so  many  times  that  I  have 
long  since  lost  track  of  the  number. 

We  have  heard  some  people  talk  about 
the  supersonic  transport  causing  in- 
creased water  vapor  In  the  stratosphere 
that  would  result  In  all  sorts  of  environ- 
mental problems. 

I  do  not  imderstand  what  all  the  fuss 
is  about.  We  have  been  flying  super- 
sonlcally  for  over  24  years  and  have  ac- 
cui^ulated  more  than  600.000  supersonic 
engine  hours.  That  is  only  the  time  that 
has  been  kept  track  of  by  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  The  Army  and  the  Navy 
do  not  keep  track  of  It.  We  have  been  fly- 
ing them  in  the  United  States  for  years. 
We  have  more  than  8,000.  There  have 
been  no  identifiable  weather  changes  as 
a  result  of  these  airplanes  flying  for  the 
past  24  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  briefiy  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 

Senator  makes  a  very  Interesting  point. 


I  think  a  lot  of  people  are  puzzled  over 
why  we  make  a  fuss  when  we  have  had 
the  military  flights  for  more  than  20 
years  and  for  more  than  500,000  hours 
of  military  flight. 

The  argument  made  by  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  SST  Is  that  In  only  20  weeks 
there  would  be  as  much  supersonic  flight 
with  a  fleet  of  500  SET'S  as  there  have 
been  In  the  more  than  20  years  we  have 
had  the  military  planes. 

The  pollutants  put  out  10,  15,  and  20 
years  ago  have  dissipated.  However,  they 
do  stay  In  the  upper  atmosphere  as  long 
as  a  year  and  perhaps  longer.  The  mili- 
tary flights  havo  had  much  less  effect  on 
the  atmosphere,  understandably  a  great 
deal  less,  in  the  last  20  years  of  the  mili- 
tary flights,  than  the  commercial  SST's 
would  have  in  a  few  months. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  was  In  the 
Chamber  when  I  started.  I  stated  that 
the  600,000  supersonic  hours  are  only 
those  recorded  by  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. The  Tactical  Air  Command,  I  dare 
say,  has  flown  two  or  three  times  that 
number  of  hours.  The  engines  that  were 
flown  In  these  fUghts  were  dirty  engines. 
The  fact  Is  that  at  the  very  start  It  was 
a  dirty  engine.  However,  it  has  now  been 
fairly  well  cleaned  up  However,  nobody 
has  complained  of  it  yet.  I  have  not  heard 
of  anyone  In  Arizona,  where  most  of 
these  occur,  complain  about  an  increase 
of  skin  cancer.  All  of  the  desert  rats  who 
live  in  the  desert  have  skin  cancer.  We 
get  these  freckles  all  over  our  heads. 

I  live  near  Flagstaff.  I  would  be  sub- 
jected to  far  less  ozone  change  than  If 
we  covered  the  earth's  atmosphere  with 
enough  water  to  affect  an  ozone  change. 
In  all  of  the  Western  States  skin  cancer 
is  something  we  live  with.  Yet,  I  have  not 
heard  any  scientists  or  doctors  say  that 
because  of  the  supersonic  flights  that 
have  occurred  we  have  had  an  Increase 
in  skin  cancer  or  a  measurable  change  In 
the  weather. 

Dr.  S.  Fred  Singer,  Chairman  of  the 
SST  Envirormiental  Advisory  Committee, 
and  a  highly  recognized  geophysiclst  and 
expert.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  related 
that  thunderstorms  put  water  vapor  In 
the  stratosphere  and  they  take  It  out  In 
the  process  that  has  been  going  on  since 
the  beginning.  By  the  same  process,  any 
small  amount  of  water  vapor  put  In  by 
the  SST's  Is  Infinitesimal  and  will  be 
taken  out  by  the  normal  process.  The 
thunderstorms  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence In  water  vapor. 

A  Library  of  Congress  report  points  out 
that  the  stratosphere  possesses  natural 
mechanisms  which  tend  to  hold  Its  con- 
ditions fairly  constant.  The  higher  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  are  not  Inmiune  from 
the  effects  of  low-altltude  weather.  The 
stratosphere  Is  dry  not  because  It  lacks 
exposure  to  huge  quantities  of  water  but 
because  natural  mechimisms  tend  to  un- 
load excesses  so  as  to  stabilize  Its  water 
content  at  a  low  leveL 

The  National  Academy  of  Science  re- 
ports that  a  single  large  cumulonim- 
bus— thunderstorm — can  inject  as  much 
water  vajxir  into  the  stratosphere  as 
would  a  fleet  of  SST's  making  1.600 
flights  on  a  given  day. 


I  have  to  ask  again  why  there  is  all 
the  fuss  about  supersonic  flights  result- 
ing In  water  vapor.  I  recall  when  I 
sUrted  to  fly,  the  meteorologists  told  us 
we  would  never  find  cumulonimbus  above 
40,000  feet  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  get  a  laugh  out  of  It  every  time  I  am 
50,000  feet  up  and  I  look  up  and  there 
is  the  rascal  getting  ready  to  raise  all 
kinds  of  cain  with  the  atmosphere. 

The  scientist  who  tells  us  that  we  are 
going  to  encounter  more  skin  cancer  be- 
cause of  the  fiights  of  the  SST,  is  oper- 
ating. In  my  opinion,  outside  the  realm 
of  scientlflc  reasoning.  If  we  were  plan- 
ning to  put  enough  SSTs  together  to 
completely  cover,  say,  the  area  between 
the  equator  and  the  North  Pole  and  fly 
them  all  at  one  time,  and  if  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  were  such  that  they 
did  emit  a  trail,  then  possibly  we  could 
find  out  if  the  scientist's  hypothesis  rela- 
tive to  skin  cancer  might  be  right. 

I  constantly  hear  the  figure  that  there 
will  be  a  fleet  of  500.  No  one  has  ever  said 
anything  about  500.  I  hope  that  we  can 
have  500  some  day.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  practicaUties  of  operating  a  fleet  of 
500  over  any  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 

f  SlCC 

We  have  recommendatiorus  that  have 
come  out  of  the  supersonic  flights  made 
as  a  result  of  the  experimentation  with 
the  B-70S.  It  has  been  recommended 
that  there  be  an  air  separation  of  10,000 

feet 

Iri  the  course  of  my  argtunent  I  am 
going  to  show  that  flight  above  60,000 
feet  probably  will  not  be  experienced  by 
people  because  of  the  problems.  However 
try  to  imagine  a  number  of  aircraft 
across  the  ocean  that  have  to  have  a 
separatitm  of  10.000  feet.  Then  remem- 
ber that  the  subsonic  have  to  have  2,000 
feet  separation. 

I  doubt  500  aircraft  could  be  put  m 
the  air  at  one  time  all  around  the  earth, 
but  if  there  were  500  SST's  wlngtlp  to 
wingtip  the  line  would  be  7  to  8  miles 
long.  It'  would  be  like  scratching  a  bil- 
liard ball  with  a  needle  to  try  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  effect  of  this  over  the  North 
Atlantic  when  we  speak  of  7  or  8  mUes  of 
aircraft  emitting  this  vapor  or  extraneous 

gases.  .  J  !■.  1    * 

I  am  demonstrating  how  stupid  it  is  to 
talk  about  a  fleet  of  500  airplanes.  I  do 
not  think  at  any  one  time,  counting  com- 
mercial and  private  flights,  we  would 
find  over  150  aircraft  flying  over  the 
North  Atlantic.  I  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  those  figures. 

But  to  imagine  that  one  flight  of  an 
SST  flying  from  Paris  to  New  York,  or 
another  flying  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, could  cause  this  kind  of  disturbance 
is  utterly  ridiculous  to  me. 

It  appalls  me  that  men  of  sclentinc 
background,  men  like  Dr.  McDonald, 
would  inject  into  the  minds  of  people 
that  the  SST  is  going  to  cause  skin  can- 
cer I  am  surprised.  He  Is  not  that  kind 
of  man.  He  is  not  given  to  wild  state- 
ments, but  he  Is  out  in  the  wild  blue 
yonder  on  this  if  he  thinks  one,  two,  or 
10  flights  going  across  the  North  Atlantic 
could  put  enouf^  water  vapor  In  the  air 
to  create  the  condition  he  describes. 

To  begin  v?lth,  we  Imagine  that  these 
airplanes  will  fly  at  altitudes  In  excess  of 
50,000  feet  and  while  this  is  the  hypoth- 
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esis  at  the  present  time.  I  wish  to  raise 
some  doubt  as  to  how  much  above  50,000 
feet  we  will  fly.  This  gets  into  my  argu- 
ment against  the  cluttering  up  of  the 
atmosphere  by  vapor  trails  caused  by 
water  or  any  extraneous  gases  leaving 
the  engine  of  the  SST.  Airplanes  flying 
in  excess  of  75,000  feet,  or  in  excess  of 
60,000  feet  have  encountered  extreme 
turbulence.  Let  me  explain  the  word 
■turbulence." 

Many  air  travelers  refer  to  turbulence 
as  airpockets  and  I  wish  to  remind  them 
that  there  is  no  such  an  occurrence. 
Turbulence  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
undulations  of  the  air  caused  by  high 
winds  or  by  vertical  winds  which,  in 
turn,  are  caused  by  heat  or  the  lack  of 
heat.  At  extreme  altitudes  where  the 
temperature  generally  remains  the  same, 
we  encounter  sheers  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  abrupt  change  of 
temperature  causing  a  very  severe  and 
immediate  shock  or  turbulence.  Turbu- 
lence caused  by  wind  is  the  most  com- 
mon experience  at  extremely  high  alti- 
tudes as  we  witness  when  we  enter  or 
leave  a  Jetstream.  Generally  Jetstream 
turbulence  is  found  between  33.000  feet 
and  45,000  feet.  These  lower  level  Jet- 
streams  move  from  the  West  to  the  East 
but  the  pilots  of  the  XB-70  discovered 
that  there  are  stronger  Jetstreams  com- 
ing out  of  the  East  and  flowing  to  the 
West  at  the  higher  altitudes.  They  have 
also  discovered  that  there  is  turbulence 
at  these  high  altitudes  and  when  the  tur- 
bulence occurs  it  is  usually  more  violent 
than  that  experienced  at  altitudes  be- 
low 50,000  feet. 

In  fact.  Captain  White,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  B-70,  told  me  turbu- 
lence would  be  so  violent  he  would  drop 
from  mach  3  to  mach  2.  If  one  can 
imagine  150  passengers  all  of  a  sudden 
experiencing  that  and  having  them  all 
pushed  up  in  the  cabin,  I  do  not  think 
we  would  find  those  airplanes  being  used 
until  we  knew  more  about  high  altitudes 
and  developing  clear  radar  with  which 
we  could  see  turbulence  ahead.  I  wish  we 
were  making  greater  progress  in  that 
field  but  we  are  not. 

The  summary  of  the  preliminary  eval- 
uation of  the  SB-70  airplane  encoun- 
tered with  high  altitude  turbulence 
written  by  Eldon  E.  Kordes  and  Betty  J. 
Love  of  the  Plight  Research  Center  of 
NASA  comes  up  with  this  summary: 

Measurements  of  airplane  response  to  clear 
air  turbulence  were  obtained  during  super- 
sonic flights  of  the  SB-70  airplane  to  an 
altitude  of  seventy-four  thousand  feet  over 
the  Western  United  States.  In  general,  the 
results  were  76,750  miles  of  operation  above 
forty  thousand  feet  altitudes  show  that  tur- 
bulence was  encountered  an  average  of  7.2 
per  cent  of  the  miles  flown  between  forty 
thousand  feet  and  sljrty-flve  thousand  feet 
and  an  average  of  3.8  per  cent  of  the  miles 
above  slxty-flve  thousand  feet  with  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  their  turbulent  areas  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  miles  in  length. 

The  reason  I  have  gone  into  such  de- 
tail In  explaining  turbulence  at  tills  point 
is  to  carry  on  my  argument  against  the 
eminent  physicists  who  have  appeared 
before  the  various  subcommittees  stating 
that  extreme  damage  could  be  done  to 
the  environment  by  the  flight  of  the  SST 
at  these  high  altitudes. 


The  new  engine  for  the  SST  Is  a  com- 
pletely different  engine  than  we  talked 
about  last  year  and  has  almost  elim- 
inated all  extraneous  gases.  There  will 
be  some  water  vapor  emitted  but  not  of 
any  consequence. 

To  begin  with,  if  these  engines  do  emit 
any  quantity  of  vapor,  be  it  water  or 
gases,  and  turbulence  is  encountered 
caused  either  by  high  winds  or  by  tem- 
perature changes,  these  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  atmosphere  will  cleanse 
the  atmosphere  of  any  of  these  particles. 
The  argument  that  these  particles  will 
remain  susp>ended  indefinitely  in  the  at- 
mosphere just  does  not  hold  up  when 
we  realize  that  turbulence  does  exist  at 
those  altitudes.  And  whether  this  tur- 
bulence is  constant,  whether  it  is  only 
encountered,  say,  7  to  10  percent  of  the 
time,  matters  very  little  because  if  It  only 
occurred  1  percent  of  the  time,  that  1 
percent  could  cleanse  the  atmosphere  of 
anything  the  engines  might  possibly 
leave.  To  further  the  argimient,  let  me 
offer  the  example  we  are  now  witnessing 
of  jet  aircraft  whose  engines  used  to 
emit  dense,  dark  clouds  of  smoke  on  take- 
off and  approaches  and  are  now  being 
cleansed  of  this  effect  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  kit  which  when  built  into  the 
engine  eliminates  all  smoke  or  vapor  on 
takeoff  or  landing  or  at  cruise. 

To  get  back  to  the  new  engine,  all  Jet 
aircraft  engines  today  require  about  100 
percent  of  power  for  takeoff  and  climb. 
Some  do  not  require  all  of  that  and 
some  require  more  than  100  percent.  But 
this  new  engine  developed  by  General 
Electric  is  so  efficient  It  has  eliminated 
the  need  for  the  afterburner  which 
caused  most  of  the  noise  and  the  engine 
can  be  run  at  93  or  94  percent  for  take- 
off, which  eliminated  sideline  noise 
In  fact,  the  decibel  limit  on  take- 
off will  be  less  than  any  jet  aircraft  fly- 
ing today  on  commercial  flights:  and  the 
community  envelope  pattern  will  be  less 
than  any  Jet  aircraft  flying  in. the  United 
States  or  around  the  world  today. 

When  one  sees  a  vapor  trail  at  high 
altitudes  it  is  generally  caused  by  the 
heat  created  In  the  engines  being  emitted 
into  extremely  cold  surroundings  causing 
a  trail. 

AU  of  us  who  .«:erved  in  World  War  n, 
in  Korea,  and  in  Vietnam,  or  even  the 
civilians  of  this  country,  are  well  aware 
of  the  jet  trails.  We  see  them  every  day. 
We  remember  the  heavy  concentration 
of  jet  trails  over  Europe  in  World  War 
II  bombing  raids.  The  clouds  that  those 
planes  formed  rapidly  disapjpeared,  just 
as  they  do  at  extremely  high  altitudes. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  fact  we 
do  not  always  find  jet  trails  today.  I 
flew  the  SR-71.  a  mach  2  aircraft,  and 
I  have  seen  other  jets,  and  I  have  never 
.seen  them  leave  a  contrail  yet.  The  SR- 
71  ha.s  one  of  its  test  flights  over  my 
home  in  Arizona.  I  can  feel  the  sonic 
booms  when  they  go  over  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  the  aircraft  or  any  trail 
it  has  been  leaving,  which  carries  out  my 
belief  that  we  will  see  fewer  above 
55.000  to  60.000  feet  than  we  find  below. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  small  parti- 
cles of  water  but  these  have  never  caused 
any  disturbance  or  any  problem  at  all 
in  altitudes  extending  above  55,000  feet. 


Although  the  time  for  debate  will  be 
short,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  discuss  some 
of  the  other  so-called  problcm.s.  i  had 
mentioned  sideline  noite.  We  have  .sonic 
boom  and  other  aspects  of  engine  and 
aircraft  noise  which  have  been  raised 
during  this  debate.  I  welcome  the  ques- 
tions of  any  of  my  colleagues  as  to  my 
experience  in  this  general  field.  I  do  not 
pose  as  a  scientist.  But  when  someone 
tells  me  something  is  going  to  happen 
at  80,000  feet  and  he  has  not  been  up 
there  but  Just  found  out  about  it  from  a 
lest  tube  or  from  a  book,  I  have  to  rely 
on  the  man  who  has  been  up  there. 

I  have  done  that,  and  there  have  been 
many,  many  other  pilots  who  have  done 
that  and  would  give  my  colleagues  the 
same  report. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  repeat  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  500  or  300  SST's. 
We  are  talking  about  the  construction 
of  two  prototypes.  I  think  these  two  pro- 
totjijes  can  answer  all  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  on  the  floor  and 
elsewhere.  I  think  the  prototypes,  flying 
in  conjunction  with  a  continued  research 
program  carried  on  by  the  Air  Force,  can 
quickly  answer  these  questions.  But  I, 
for  one,  have  not  been  convinced,  re- 
LTardless  of  the  achievement  of  the  sci- 
entists who  have  made  the  statements, 
that  we  are  going  to  harm  the  environ- 
ment, that  we  are  going  to  cause  irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  upper  atmosphere. 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  going  to  happen. 
I  hope  to  be  around  when  some  of  the 
people  v.ho  .<:ay  it  will  happen  will  have 
to  stand  up  and  say  they  are  sorry  they 
made  that  mistake. 

I  personally  think  the  United  States 
would  make  a  fatal  error  If  It  failed  to 
complete  these  two  so  that  we  could  con- 
tinue our  leadership  of  the  world  in  the 
fields  of  technology  whether  it  be  applied 
to  getting  to  the  moon,  flying  at  super- 
sonic speeds  or  making  progress  here  on 
earth  on  the  many  problems  which  we 
face.  If  America  does  not  accept  this 
challenge,  I  am  afraid  that  America  will 
begin  to  settle  alongside  of  Europe  as  a 
country  who  has  lived  its  time  and  is  now 
going  to  be  happy  growing  into  a  de- 
cadent state. 

I  do  not  discount  for  a  minute  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Soviets  to  take  over  the  sale 
of  SST's  on  the  world  market.  I  think 
their  Idea  of  renting  the  planes  with 
their  crews  would  make  their  operation 
far  more  feasible  and  practical  than  hav- 
ing the  countries  purchase  them  out- 
right. 

There  are  many  things  I  want  to  touch 
upon  in  the  relatively  few  hours  left.  I 
will  stay  up  a  little  late  tonight  to  see 
if  I  can  get  my  thoughts  together  on  this 
and  some  of  the  other  matters  that  the 
American  people  have  been  misinformed 
on. 

Frankly.  I  think  one  of  the  worst  dis- 
services to  the  American  people  has  been 
headlines  that  talk  about  skin  cancer, 
when  nobody  can  prove  It,  when  after 
600,000  hours  of  flight  no  scientist  or 
doctor  has  pointed  out  one  single  case  of 
skin  cancer  caused  by  supersonic  trans- 
ports. 

I  was  shocked  that  the  Washington 
Post  carried  this  story  in  October  or  No- 
vember, I  said.  "How  long  Is  it  going  to 
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be  before  It  becomes  an  accepted  fact?" 
I  have  to  say,  from  the  letters  I  am  get- 
ting, not  only  do  they  say  it  would  cause 
skin  cancer,  but  every  other  kind  of  can- 
cer known  to  mankind,  and  diseases  some 
of  which  I  have  not  even  heard  of.  I  call 
the  whole  matter  an  unfortimate  thing 
by  men  who  should  know  better,  by  scien- 
tists who  know  one  does  not  midce  posi- 
tive statements  unless  he  has  done  ex- 
perimentation. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  discuss  on  the 
project  today.  I  certainly  expect  to  vote 
for  it  as  I  have  in  the  past,  because  I 
would  hate  to  see  this  country  make  the 
mistake  of  going  back. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  on  his  very  excellent  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  issue  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  know  that  there  is  no 
man  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  whole  subject  that  he  has, 
and  if  I  had  to  depend  on  the  knowledge 
of  any  one  person,  I  would  rather  depend 
on  the  knowledge  of  Barry  Goldwater  In 
this  area  than  that  of  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 


SENATOR  BELLMON  IN  STEP  WITH 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin  my  remarks  on  the  SST,  I  have 
just  seen  an  article  In  the  Frederick  Daily 
Leader  of  March  18,  1971,  relating  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  ,  entitled  "Senator  Bellmon  In 
Step  With  People." 

The  article  points  out  that  Senator 
Bellmon  is  not  one  who  grabs  for  head- 
lines and  is  always  grabbing  the  fioor 
for  oratory,  but  when  he  speaks  he  usu- 
ally has  something  to  say,  in  that  he  is 
In  step  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Oklahoma. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Bellmon  in  Stsp  With  Peopli 
(By  Bill  Kennedy) 

Washington. — At  a  recent  reception  for 
newly-Installed  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  an 
Oklahoma  farmer  from  the  weetern  part  of 
the  state  was  talking  to  a  small  group  In  a 
corner  of  the  room  about  another  member 
of  the  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation. 

"Henry  Bellmon  is  just  a  fanner  like  me," 
the  speaker  said.  "He  knows  the  problems  of 
Oklahoma,  and  during  his  short  time  In 
Washington,  I  think  he's  doing  a  bang-up 
job  In  looking  after  those  problems." 

This  kind  of  talk  Is  heard  often  wherever 
Oklahomans  congregate.  As  junior  senator 
from  that  state,  Henry  Bellmon  seems  to  be 
in  step  with  the  people  who  elected  him. 

After  serving  four  years  as  Oklahoma's  flrst 
Republican  governor,  Bellmon  went  against 
the  advice  of  most  of  the  state's  political 
pros,  and  took  on  veteran  Sen.  Mike  Mon- 
roney  and  defeated  him. 

"Henry's  the  kind  of  man  who  bites  ofT 
more  than  he  can  chew,  then  goes  ahead  and 
chews  it."  one  friend  remarked. 

During  his  flrst  two  years  In  the  Senate, 
Bellmon  has  set  a  fast  pace  for  himself,  spon- 
sored numerous  pieces  of  legislation  of  spe- 
cial significance  to  Oklahoma,  and  has  earned 
the  respect  of  administration  and  Senate 
leaders. 


During  the  9l8t  Congress,  BeUmon  com- 
piled an  85  percent  voting  record,  unmatched 
by  the  vast  majority  of  senators. 

NEWS    ANALYSIS 

Senator  Bellmon  Is  not  one  who  grabs  for 
headline.?  In  oratory  from  the  chamber  floor. 
But  when  he  speaks  he  Is  listened  to.  Said 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield: 

The  senator  from  Oklahoma  speaks  rarely 
but  when  he  does,  he  usually  has  something 
and  Interesting  to  say." 
How  to  classify  the  Bellmon  voting  record? 
While  he  has  not  voted  the  "straight  OOP 
line,"  Bellmon  has  backed  up  Republican 
principles  more  often  than  not.  On  Issues 
where  President  Nixon  took  a  stand.  Bellmon 
was  In  agreement  85  percent  of  the  time. 

On  votes  regarding  fiscal  responsibility  and 
the  economy,  Bellmon  received  an  83.3  per- 
cent favorable  rating  in  an  analysis  done  by 
the  National  Association  of  Businessmen. 

The  American  Security  Oouncll  gave  the 
senator  a  100  percent  rating  on  key  national 
security  votes  during  the  91st  Congress.  And 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
rated  Bellmon's  voting  record  75  percent  as 
upholding  constitutional  principles,  while 
the  left-wing  group,  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  gave  him  only  a  17  percent 
rating. 

Bellmon  has  had  his  name  on  80  pieces  of 
legislation  since  coming  to  the  Senate,  10  as 
primary  sponsor,  and  70  as  co-sponsor.  These 
tmis  Include  authorization  for  Indians  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  elect  their  own  offi- 
cers, bills  to  benefit  taxpayers,  postal  reform, 
Indian  affairs,  agriculture. 

Even  though  he  Is  present  dtirlng  most 
votes,  Bellmon  does  get  to  the  state  often. 
During  his  flrst  two  years  here,  he  visited 
Oklahoma  48  times — averaging  two  trips  a 
month.  He  spent  about  226  days  In  Oklahoma 
during  the  period. 

Some  of  the  Oklahoma  progrars  Bellmon 
has  sjjonsored  over  the  past  two  years  Include 
his  arranging  of  a  meeting  at  Goodwell  to 
discuss  the  salt  water  problem  In  the  Pan- 
handle: met  with  families  of  prisoners  of 
war;  sponsored  a  college  youth  seminar  at 
Tulsa  University;  sponsored  farmers  forums. 
Industrial  meetings  and  other  activities. 

It  is  said  that  Sen.  Bellmon  maintains  the 
closest  working  relationship  with  the  White 
House  of  any  from  the  Oklahoma  delegation. 
Already  In  the  92nd  Congress,  Bellmon  has 
Introduced  18  bills,  and  cosponsored  several 
others.  His  own  measures  Include  legislation 
dealing  vrith  FHA  loans,  prison  reform,  em- 
ployment, revenue-sharing.  Income  taxes,  and 
other  matters. 

Bellmon  Is  getting  his  share  of  time  sitting 
In  the  seat  of  the  presiding  officer  In  the 
Senate — Vice  President  Agnew. 

He  takes  the  chair  about  once  a  week.  Dur- 
ing 1970,  he  presided  70  hours  and  20  min- 
utes, ranking  sixth  among  senators  to  occupy 
the  chair,  and  ahead  of  all  other  Republicans. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Johit  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  468) 
making  certain  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

PRIVILEGE    OF   THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  James  Sander- 
son, a  member  of  my  staff,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  SST  has  attained  the 
status  of  a  symbol. 

Much — not  all,  but  much — of  the  pas- 


sion behind  the  anti-SST  movement 
derives  from  the  use  of  the  SST  as  a  sym- 
bol  of  disappointed  hopes  and  vague 
fears.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  are  currently  depressed  by 
what  they  take  to  be  the  abject  failure 
of  science — science  in  general — to  deliver 
on  the  hopes  they  had  for  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  Americans  feel  a 
vague  but  nonetheless  real  fear  that 
science  and  technology  have  become 
autonomous  and  menacing  forces  in  the 
last  half  of  the  20th  century. 

These  disappointed  hopes  and  vague 
fears  have  found  expression  in  some 
forms  of  the  environmental  concern  that 
has  been  growing  during  the  last  few 
years.  Most  environmentalists  are  dedi- 
cated and  serious  students  of  complex 
practical  problems.  But  some  persons  are 
using  the  environmentalist  movement  as 
a  vehicle  for  wide-ranging  critique  of 
America's  scientifically  based  and  tech- 
nologically advanced  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  our  time  that  so  many  people  who 
describe  themselves  as  progressives  de- 
vote so  much  time  to  hankering  after  the 
past  and  denying  the  future.  I  am  end- 
lessly Intrigued  by  persons  whose  idea 
of  the  pastoral  Is  Central  Park  but  who, 
from  residencies  in  the  upper  West  Side 
of  Manhattan,  celebrate  the  Joys  of  a 
preindustrial  age. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  polemics 
against  technology  which  issue  from 
Momingside  Heights.  What  could  be 
more  paradoxical  than  the  way  Ameri- 
can universities  have  attracted  swajrms 
of  persons  who  actively  broadcast  their 
fears  of  the  consequences  of  knowledge? 

These  are  commonplace  features  of 
the  times.  But  we  should  not  become  Im- 
mime  to  the  contradictions  that  abound 
therein. 

In  a  March  10  column  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Mr.  William  H.  Stringer 
addressed  himself  to  this  problem.  He 
said  the  following: 

Some  observers  of  the  •70'8  lee  the  Unltsd 
states  as  forsaking  Its  loyalty  to  science  and 
scientific  research.  The  sclentiflc  community 
Is  denounced  for  having  let  a  lot  of  nonre- 
turnable  genii  out  of  the  research  bottlee. 

The  time  has  come,  it  is  argued,  to  spend 
money  on  other  urgencies:  poverty  rather 
than  aerospace,  pollution  rather  than  iner- 
tlal  guidance.  And  anyway,  it  is  said,  we 
should  return  to  simpler  living,  avoiding  the 
dehumanizing  dictates  of  an  ever  more  oon- 
formlst,  science-spawned  technology. 

The  trouble  with  this  viewpoint  is  that 
It's  against  the  American  nature,  indeed 
against  the  nature  of  civilized  mankind,  to 
forswear  exploration  on  the  frontian  of 
knowledge.  One  can  argue  also  that  tt  IB 
against  the  interests  of  national  sec\irlty — 
security  In  its  broadest,  beyond-military 
sense,  for  a  great  nation  to  subside  Into 
second-  or  third-rate  excellence. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  only  an 
economically  strong  and  growing  Ameri- 
ca will  be  able  to  pay  the  enormous  cost 
we  must  and  should  pay  in  order  to  Im- 
prove our  environment.  I  bdieve  that 
only  through  major  emphasis  on  tech- 
nology— which  is,  after  all,  applied  sci- 
ence— will  America  find  the  means  for 
making  this  strong  economy  compatible 
with  a  decent  environment. 

This  is  why  I  think  the  use  of  the  SST 
as  a  symbol  is  a  disservice  to  the  real  en- 
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vlromnentaliat  cause.  If  we  destroy  the 
SST  we  will  destroy  our  own  SST.  We 
will  not  damage  the  British-French  SST 
or  the  Russian  SST.  We  will  decisively 
damage  our  current  dominance  In  the 
world  commercial  aircraft  market,  a 
dominance  that  contributes  greatly  to 
our  overall  economic  strength. 

This  is  why  we  all  should  be  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  the  antl-SST  cause  has 
tapped,  harnessed,  and  fueled  a  danger- 
ous undercurrent  of  general  hostility  to 
science.  This  hostility,  which  is  growing, 
is  a  form  of  anti-intellectuallsm,  a  fear  of 
knowledge  and  experiment  at  a  time 
when  the  world  Is  desperately  in  need 
of  major  breakthroughs  in  countless 
areas  of  vital  research. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  about  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  op- 
ponents of  the  SST  partake  of  this  gen- 
eral hostility  toward  science.  But  I  do 
think  that  those  who  are  not  hostile  to- 
ward science,  but  who  have  made  com- 
mon cause  with  those  who  are  hostile,  are 
culpable  for  waking  a  demon  which  will 
not  be  easily  laid  to  rest  tomorrow,  next 
week,  or  in  the  months  or  years  to  come. 

You  cannot  turn  scientific  effort  on 
and  off  like  a  water  tap.  You  cannot 
wave  a  wand,  or  a  Senate  vote,  and  shift 
large  numbers  of  trained  people  from 
one  project  to  another.  The  world  of  ad- 
vanced science  is  not  that  frlctlonle&s 
When  you  eliminate  support  for  a  pro- 
gram which  has  brought  together  the 
concentrated  talents  of  a  large  number  of 
people,  you  lose  a  lot  of  scientific  energy 
That  is  right — ^you  lose  energy.  It  takes 
tlm6  and  plaiuilng  and  a  lot  of  invest- 
ment in  resources  Just  to  get  these  tal- 
ented people  reallocated  and  reorganized 
and  redirected.  It  takes  time  and  energy. 
and  a  lot  of  investment,  to  ever  reas- 
semble the  talent  which  has  been  as- 
sembled for  a  project  of  this  kind.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  frivolous  than 
the  suggestion  that  one  can  effect  a 
simple  transfer  of  trained  talent — such 
as  that  currently  employed  on  the  SST 
program — into  some  other  unrelated 
field. 

Those  opposing  the  SST  should  not  be 
allowed  the  comfort  of  soothing  nonsense 
about  simply  redirecting  assembled  SST 
talent.  If  the  SST  prtotype  program  Is 
destroyed,  much  of  the  talent  assembled 
on  its  behalf  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  had  occasion 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  vital  need 
for  a  continuing  high  level  of  support  for 
science  and  technology  In  the  United 
States.  This  was  in  an  address  at  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search in  Colorado.  Later  in  my  remarks 
I  Shan  refer  to  the  associate  director  of 
NCAR,  Dr.  Kellogg,  who  testified  before 
our  committee.  This  address  came  to  the 
attention  of  Prof.  R.  H.  Dicke  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcohs  my  address  at 
NCAR  and  a  subsequent  exchange  of  let- 
ters with  Professor  IMcke. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

SPXICH  DELtVERTD  BT  HOM.  OORDON  L.  ALLOTT 

It  Is  a  reaf  pleasure  to  be  back  again  at 
NCAR  on  tbis  bappy  occasion.  Your  faculties 


and  your  reputation  continue  to  grow,  and 
this  Is  as  It  should  be. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  bad  pun.  I  think 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  NCAR  and  similar  In- 
stitutions are  headed  for  a  period  or  lui- 
usually  fair  weather.  NCAR  is  about  to  enjoy 
Its  moment  In  the  sun — and  I  hope  it  will 
be  more  than  just  a  moment. 

We  are  currently  In  the  midst  of  a  great 
upsurge  of  Interest  In  the  full  spectrin:!  of 
environment  problems.  I  applaud  this  in- 
terest. But  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
altogether  optimistic  about  the  long-run 
tone  and  direction  of  what  is  now  being 
called  the  "envlronnient  movement." 

I  often  wonder  what  men  and  women  such 
as  you  must  think  about  some  of  the  instant 
experts  and  crusaders  who  get  instant  fame 
and  publicity  tbrotigh  their  flamboyant 
treatment  of  environment  questions. 

Environmental  matters  should  not  be 
treated  as  political  footballs  for  some  move- 
ment or  other.  As  people  like  you  know — as 
people  like  you  prove — environmental  prob- 
lems are  the  very  stuff  of  an  established 
disciplined  science. 

You  are  equipped  by  training  and  experi- 
ence to  know  that  In  matters  of  real  science, 
sincerity  and  good  Intentions  are  not 
enough.  There  is  no  substitute  for  training 
and  orderly  procedure. 

Today  there  is  extraordinary  questioning — 
especially  among  the  young — about  the  re- 
lationship between  man  and  nature.  This  Is 
altogether  proper.  The  unexamined  life  Is 
not  worth  living,  for  men  or  nations,  and  It 
Is  especially  necessary  for  this  changing  na- 
tion to  continually  examine  the  price  of 
progress.  But  today  there  Is  a  fundamental 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  have  properly  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  "progress"  In  the  past 
and  whether  there  Is  a  satisfactory  modern 
understanding  of  "progress."  Further,  and 
unhappily,  this  questioning  sometimes  In- 
volves a  reaction  against  science  Itself.  Some 
people  harbor  the  suspicion  that  science  Is 
no  longer  responsive  to  himoan  needs,  ano 
that  science  constitutes  systematic  disrespect 
for  natvire. 

Now  I  for  one  think  that  much  of  this 
questioning  Is  misdirected.  But  neither  you 
nor  I  nor  any  other  friend  of  advanced 
scientific  research  can  afford  to  dismiss  this 
questioning.  The  restiveness  and  doubt  that 
prompt  the  questioning  are  real  enough. 
And  the  antl-sclenti.Hc  spirit  can  be  danger- 
ous even  if — perhaps  especially — It  is  mls- 
KUlded. 

As  an  active  participant  in  public  life  I 
am  In  a  position  to  see  that  science  is  being 
used  as  a  whipping  boy  for  the  failures  of 
others.  Scientists  and  science  Itself  is  being 
blamed  for  a  general  social  failure  to  use 
lunowledge  Intelligently.  In  this  regard  I 
would  remind  all  Americans  of  Einstein's 
famous  remark.  He  said  that  the  world  Is 
more  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  bad  politics 
than  physics.  That  is  still  true. 

Here  at  NCAR.  you  are  well  placed  to  dem- 
onstrate something  that  has  an  Impor- 
tance beyond  the  substance  of  NCAR's  par- 
ticular research.  You  can  demonstrate  that 
science  continues  to  be  the  ally  of  man 
against  the  threats  of  an  untamed  world.  You 
can  demonstrate  the  relevance  of  science  to 
the  most  pressing  problem  of  the  day. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  crucial  demonstra- 
tion. A  fear  of  science  is  a  fear  of  truth 
;u)d  knowledge.  It  is  literally  uncivilized. 

You  know  where  I  stand.  I  stand  com- 
mitted to  the  continuing  generous  public 
support  of  basic  research,  and  of  tech- 
nolog\-  assessment.  I  stand  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  Intelligence  with  the  minimum  of 
flamboyance  In  approaching  the  great 
scientific  questions  of  this  century.  This 
question  Is  "How  can  we  reconcile  man's 
achievements  with  his  environment?"  In 
short.  I  am  proud  to  stand  behind  you  as 
you  make  your  pioneering  contributions  to 
the  ultimate  science — ^tbe  science  of  making 


science  and  Its  applications  a  blessing  for 
coming  generations. 

We  also  know  that  science  Is  no  longer  the 
plaything  of  lonely  prophets  thinking  in 
basement  laboratories.  Science  has  grown 
too  complex- -and  too  expensive  for  that.  We 
now  know  that  science  needs  and  deserves 
public  funds.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
public  has  a  large  and  growing  stake  in 
science,  and  sliould  pay  generously  for  the 
rewards  of  science.  And  you  and  I  know  that 
NCAR  and  related  institutions  have  an  in- 
creasingly prominent  role  to  play  In  the 
emerging  science  of  the  1970's  and  1980'8. 

As  you  know,  some  critics  of  science  charge 
that  science  Is  only  useful  In  producing 
weapons.  Of  course,  the  .scientific  com- 
munity has  enabled  us  to  produce  weapons. 
And  it  is  thanks  to  these  weapwns  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  are  free  today 
.American  scientists  have  produced  the  ar- 
senal of  freedom,  and  free  men  everywhere 
L.we  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

But  In  the  process  of  producing  these  grim 
but  necessary  Instruments,  the  scientific 
community  has  become  the  target  of  abuse 
from  some  shrill  minorities.  No  one  likes  be- 
ing abused,  and  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  us  all 
for  the  sdentlflc  community  to  be  given  an 
opporttmlty  to  re-furbish  Its  Image.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  decade  will  see  such  a 
refurbishment,  and  that  It  wU  come  about 
by  means  of  scientific  contributions  In  the 
environment  area. 

Por  this  I  am  profoundly  grateful.  And  I 
know  the  Nation  will  have  occasion  to  dem- 
onstrate its  gratitude  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity by  means  of  generous  suppwrt.  That 
is  why  I  am  confident  that  the  forecast  toe 
NCAR  and  related  institutions  is  "clearing 
and  fair  weather"  for  the  future.  It  could 
not  happen  to  a  more  deserving  group  of 
dedicated  men  and  women. 
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Princeton  UNrvERSrrT, 
Department  or  Physics: 
Joseph  Henvt  Laboratories, 
Princeton,  NJ.,  February  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Gordon  Aixott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WasMngton,  DC. 

deab  Senator  Aixott:  I  was  very  favora- 
bly impressed  by  the  account  that  I  saw  of 
vour  Denver  talk.  It  Is  good  to  see  that  mM 
members  of  the  Congress  understand  the  re- 
lation of  science  to  our  society. 

As  a  physicist  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  I  am  becoming  Increas- 
ingly distressed  by  the  signs  of  Imminent 
serious  damage  to  our  scientific  organiza- 
tion, hence  harm  to  the  country.  WhUe  the 
President's  Budget  contains  a  substantial  In- 
crease for  the  N.S.F..  most  of  this  Is  allo- 
cated to  "problems  of  society"  and  there  Is 
relatively  little  extra  for  real  basic  science 
most  of  which  Is  conducted  In  universities. 
.After  taking  Into  account  the  serious  cut- 
backs In  NASA  and  the  AEC  and  the  neces- 
sity for  picking  up  some  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  research  being  dropped  by  these  agen- 
cies, and  an  allowance  for  Inflation  there 
may  be  little  If  any  extra  support  for  new 
basic  (I.e.  fundamental)  science  In  the  N.S.P. 
budget.  In  any  case  the  bright  young  people 
are  being  discouraged  out  of  science  at  the 
very  time  the  support  of  education  In  science 
!s  being  severely  cut.  I  believe  that  wa  are 
headed  for  a  severe  cut-back  In  the  produc- 
tion of  new  scientists  5  years  from  now. 

You  may  be  Interested  In  my  address  to 
the  Amerloan  Physical  Society  esrllar  this 
month,  copy  encloeed. 
Sincerely, 

R.  H.  Dicks. 

Prof.   ROBBBT  H.   DiCKX. 

Joseph.  Henry  Laboratories,  Physics  Depart- 
ment.  Princeton   University,  Princeton, 
NJ. 
Dear  Prorssor  Dickx:   Thank  you  very 

much  for  your  letter  of  February  24,  concern- 


ing my  recent  remarks  on  the  need  for  a 
continuing  high  level  national  commitment 
to  basic  research. 

I  agree  that  we  cannot  allow  fog  of  rhetoric 
about  the  "problems  of  society"  to  distract 
us  from  the  need  to  fund  a  full  range  of  sci- 
entific enterprises. 

In  this  regard,  I  must  ofier  a  word  of  criti- 
cism for  the  science  community.  When  people 
talk  looeely  about  "re-orderlng  our  prlorlUes" 
they  often  are  talking  about  lowering  the 
priority  of  basic  research.  The  hard  facts  of 
the  Federal  budget  are  that  you  can  only 
take  so  much  from  defense  spending. 

Further,  It  Is  Inevitable  that,  after  years  of 
uninformed  chatter  about  the  evils  of  tech- 
nology and  the  de-humanlzing  role  of  sci- 
ence, the  basic  social  commitment  to  science 
will  weaken. 

I  do  not  think  the  scientific  community 
has  been  sufficiently  alert  to  its  own  self- 
interest,  or  to  the  Interest  of  the  Nation. 
Members  of  the  aclentlflc  commumty  have 
allied  themselves  with  some  groupe  and  some 
positions  that  undermine  the  stature  of  sci- 
ence "in  general."  I  am  thinking  particularly 
of  some  environmental  groups,  and  especially 
of  the  recent  attack  on  the  SST. 

The  SST  Is  a  project  about  which  honor- 
able men  of  good  will  can  and  do  vigorously 
disagree.  But  I  have  been  astonished  and 
appalled  by  the  collaboration  of  scientists 
with  antl-SST  groups  which  treat  the  SST  as 
a  symbol  of  all  the  evils  that  allegedly  attend 
advanced  science. 

In  short,  regardless  otf  the  opinions  of 
various  scientist*  on  particular  lasues.  they 
should  quit  collaborating  with  their  enemies. 
As  you  say  In  your  APS  address,  "it  Is  the 
duty  of  every  physicist  In  the  country  to  do 
what  he  can  to  educate  the  non-Bclentlst  m 
the  nature  of  science  and  its  importance  lor 
the  country." 

Again,  thank  you  for  writing.  I  hope  you 
will  share  with  me  your  concern,  and  your 
suggestions,  as  we  pursue  our  mutual  Inter- 
est In  a  strong  national  science  effort. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gordon  Alloit, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  all  Senators  can  consider 
the  origins  and  probable  consequences  of 
any  decline  of  American  science,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  "The  Senseless 
War  on  Science"  from  the  March  1971, 
Fortune,  and  an  article  headlined,  "Rus- 
sia Quietly  Pushes  Its  Space  Technology, 
Threatens  UJB.  Lead"  from  the  March  10 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TuK  SXNSEJ.CSS  Waa  on  Scibnck 
(By  Lawrence  Lesslng) 
"niat  classic  of  science  fiction,  A  Connect- 
icut Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court,  might 
well  serve  as  a  parable  of  the  present-day 
predicament  of  science  and  technology. 
Everyone  will  recall  how  the  hero,  super- 
intendent of  a  small-arms  plant  In  East  Hskrt- 
ford  whisked  back  Into  the  sixth  century, 
saves  his  own  life  and  establishes  his  power 
over  the  sorcerer  Merlin  by  using  as  a  threat 
the  handy  occurrence  of  a  solar  ecllpee.  He 
then  secretly  teaches  the  serfs  some 
rudiments  of  science  and  mechanics,  and 
reinvents  for  them  such  amenities  as  the 
telephone,  machine  tools,  movable  type, 
safety  matches,  soap,  and  sanitation — of 
which  they  are  In  g^eat  need.  And  he  places 
his  aptest  pupUs  In  a  factory,  where  he  pro- 
poses, m  his  late-nlneteenth-oentury  inno- 
cence, "to  turn  groping  and  grubbing  auto- 
mata Into  men." 


One  day.  after  having  restored  the  waters 
of  a  holy  fountain  that  had  run  dry,  by  a 
simple  application  of  hydraulics,  he  returns 
to  find  the  monks  and  pilgrims  piously  agog 
over  an  itinerant  magician  from  the  East, 
who,  "mowing,  and  mumbling,  and  gestic- 
ulating, and  drawing  mystical  figures  in  the 
air,"  purports  to  be  able  to  tell  what  any 
man  is  doing  anywhere  on  the  globe  at  any 
moment.  When  the  rationalist  from  East 
Hartford  suggests  that  this  Is  a  fraud  the 
assembly  turns  upon  him  In  fear  and  distress 
He  manages  to  surmount  the  situation,  but 
he  ic  shaken.  "Think  of  that!"  he  muses. 
"Ot)Berve  how  much  a  reputation  was  worth 
In  such  a  country." 

A     ORXAT     ODTBSKT     0I8PARAQED 

American  aoientlsta  and  technologists  to- 
day are  suffering  a  similar  reversal  and  re- 
cession. At  the  precise  moment  when  a  new 
and  more  sensitive  high  level  of  sdeuoe  U 
needed,  a  great  disenchantment  has  settled 
over  the  field,  after  a  period  of  unparalleled 
accomplishments.  Over  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury, despite  dips  and  lags,  science  and  the 
TT.S.  economy  together  have  had  the  longest 
period  of  sustained  growth,  discovery.  Inno- 
vation, and  new  industry  In  recent  history. 
While  none  of  this  has  brought  on  the  mil- 
lennium— Indeed,  science's  very  success  has 
acerbated  some  age-old  problems  and  created 
new  ones— etui  It  has  measurably  widened 
the  options  and  potentials  at  human  life  on 
earth.  Perhaps  the  pinnacle  of  this  period 
was  reached  when  man  stuped  on  the  moon, 
a  feat  that  will  rank  In  history  among  the 
few  clear,  large,  and  positive  achievements 
of  the  last  decade,  a  great  human  feat  that 
once  would  have  swelled  the  lyrics  of  a 
,  Homer.  Yet  nothing  is  currently  more  dis- 
paraged or  discounted,  often  by  the  most 
determined  humanists,  than  the  odyssey  of 
man  in  space. 

The  assaults  on  science  and  technology 
have  developed  a  variety  of  themes  and  come 
from  many  directions.  Technology  Is  pictured 
as  a  powerful  Juggernaut,  with  an  Internal 
momentum  of  its  own,  relentlesly  pressing 
on  with  Irresponsible  develojMnonts,  out  of 
control.  On  the  other  hand  tbli  Juggernaut  Is 
also  seen  to  be  so  weak  that  It  Is  suffering 
all  sorts  of  breakdowns — In  power,  transpor- 
tation, and  telephone  services  in  our  cities, 
for  example.  In  one  breath,  science  Is  said 
to  be  progressively  more  abstract  and  Ir- 
relevant to  society;  In  the  next.  It  Is  urged 
that  this  "irrelevant"  activity  Is  a  threat  that 
must  be  curbed.  Almost  as  reflex,  funds  have 
been  damaglngly  cut  In  such  basic  areas  as 
the  life  and  medical  sciences,  which  could 
reduce  costs  and  care,  while  a  large  amount 
of  advanced  but  abstract  technology,  which 
could  begin  to  eolve  the  problems  of  over- 
crowding, energy,  pollution,  transportation, 
and  waste  that  cloud  men's  sky  and  vision, 
is  going  neglected. 

Iliere  is  a  new  hostility  to  science  and 
technology — though  not  closely  couJ>led,  the 
two  cannot  be  separated — In  many  quarters 
that  can  only  be  loosely  categorized.  Many 
ordinary  Americans,  Increasingly  worried  by 
science's  growing  complexity,  cost,  and  ac- 
celerating change,  think  #e  might  do  with 
less  science,  and  provide  an  opportunity  for 
budget  cutting.  The  prevalent  attitude  to- 
ward science,  as  Robert  O.  Loewy  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Rochester  puta  It.  Is,  "What  have 
you  done  for  me  lately?"  Tb\i  hostility  has 
been  made  IntelleotuaUy  respectable  by  some 
thinkers  of  the  New  Left,  who  have  em- 
braced a  glorlfled  IrratlonaUty  that  Is  the 
antitheels  of  all  sctenoe. 

The  attack  cornea  even  from  within  sclenoe 
Itself.  The  last  meetings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advanoement  of  Sele&oe 
were  loudly  and  riotously  disrupted  by  tBe 
now  inevitable  small  band  of  young  grad- 
uate-student activists,  demanding,  in  that 
cabalistic  oatohword  of  the  times,  relevance 


CAST     AS     DR.     BTaANOKLOVS 

Xore  serious  and  disturbing  than  these 
"revolutlonarlee"  la  a  rumbling  InteUectual 
attack  on  sclenoe,  seizing  this  troubled  Junc- 
ture to  revive  the  old,  false  antagonisms  be- 
tween the  arts  and  sclenoee.  The  lateet,  moat 
prepossessing  broadside  In  this  ancient  battle 
is  The  Pentagon  of  Poti>er  by  the  noted  archi- 
tectural and  urban  critic  Lewis  Mumford.  m 
this  treatise  the  whole  humanistic  history  of 
science  Is  warped  to  the  thesis  that  the  evils 
of  the  modem  wwld  go  back  to  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  and  Newton,  whose  earth -dlq>laclng 
view  of  the  eolar  system  waa  the  beginning  of 
that  dehumanized,  mechanistic  world  view 
that  today  has  put  at  the  center  of  the  power 
system  "the  lateet  I.B.M.  computer,  zealously 
programmed  by  Dr.  Strangelove  and  his  asso- 
ciates." Other  voices,  ranging  from  the  myetic 
to  the  nihilistic,  have  elaborated  a  whole  new 
demonology  of  science  and  technology. 

The  moet  visible  embodiment  of  these  phl- 
ioeophles  Is  In  the  new  youth  culture,  or 
counterculture,  which  turns  away  from  hard 
BdeOBce  to  the  softer,  rtlU  forming  social  sd- 
encee,  the  arts  and  handicrafts,  the  primi- 
tive and  a  retum-to-nature  i  la  Rousseau — 
and  ravels  out  In  aetrology,  drugs,  and  those 
Eastern  mysticisms  that  for  centurlee  have 
held  whole  continents  impoverished.  While 
this  movement  has  brought  a  fresh,  rebel- 
Uous  spirit  into  the  nation,  and  represents 
a  reaction  to  real  social  Ills,  a  warm  reee- 
sertlon  of  some  easoitlal  human  valuee,  It  is 
a  very  mixed  phenomenon.  Avowedly  antl- 
sclence,  its  culture  rests  squarely  on  thoee 
electrical  scieacec  that  power  Its  amplifiers, 
electric  gultan,  and  stereo  rigs,  and  on  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  chemical  agents  that  give 
It  instant  visions.  Its  commvines  are  never 
far  from  the  sujjermarket,  that  base  of 
modem  food  technology,  and  It  does  not 
eschew  motorcycles  or  motorcars.  It  aocepta. 
In  other  words,  the  science  and  technology 
that  please  It,  but  would  destroy  those  that 
do  not. 

But  sclenoe  Is  Indivisible,  a  seamless  web 
of  accumulated  knowledge,  and  to  destroy 
a  part  would  rip  the  whole  fabric.  The  bene- 
ficial and  pleasing  effects  of  science  cannot 
really  be  separated  from  the  potential  harms. 
No  drug  to  save  lives  can  be  secured,  for  in- 
stance, that  is  entirely  vrithout  risks  or  side 
effects,  for  all  drugs  are  by  nature  toxic 
agents  and  therefore  subject  to  mlstise.  Every 
discovery  or  invention  of  man  has  this  dual 
aspect.  And  It  does  no  good  to  try  to  retreat 
to  the  nineteenth  century  or  the  sixth.  Kon- 
rad  Lorenz,  the  famed  naturalist  and  animal 
behaviorlst,  has  been  going  about  warning 
hostile  student  audiences  that  If  they  tear 
down  man's  store  of  knowledge  and  start 
afresh,  they  will  backslide  not  a  few  centmrles 
but  two  hundred  thousand  years.  "Watch 
out! ""he  gays.  "If  you  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
things,  you  won't  go  back  to  the  Stone  Age, 
because  you're  there  already,  but  to  well  be- 
fore the  Stone  Age."  ,, 

This  apocalyptic  inood  has  been  stirred, 
of  course,  by  some  very  palpaUe  social  mis- 
carriages of  science  and  technology.  The 
leading  bne  ts  the  oontlsulng  IndocdUna  war. 
From  the  early  selective  saturation  bamMng 
of  a  peasant  people  to  the  later  defoliation 
of  a  large  part  of  their  land,  using  vast  quan- 
tities ^  advanced  machines  and  chemical 
agents.  It  represents  to  more  and  more  peo- 
ple the  biggest  mlfluae  of  technology  In  re- 
cent history.  A  eloee  second,  which  may  yet 
be  first.  Is  the  environmental  crleU.  Through 
carejeseness,  the  mlmianagecnent,  misuse,  or 
neglect  of  IndustrUa-uitwn  technology  In 
an  Inereaslngty  crowded  world,  the  deterio- 
rating air,  earth,  and  water  suddenly  raise 
a  threat  to  man's  continuing  life  on  earth. 
Together  these  crlsee  have  wWpped  up  a 
wholly  new  oonservatlonlst  attack  on  sclenoe. 
At  Its  emotional  extreme.  It  reduces  Itself 
to  the  propoeltlon  that  America  needs  less 
growth,  lees  knowledge,  lees  skUl,  lass 
progrees. 
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Scientists  and  engineers  are  Increasingly 
oast  as  tbe  rlllalnfl  of  tbls  emotional  drama. 
They  are  blamed  by  ImpUoatlon  and  truts- 
ferenoe,  as  epitomized  In  tbe  cry  of  tbe 
French  writers,  Oeorges  Bemanoe,  In  tbe 
last  great  war:  "You  go  on  supplying  tbe 
killing  machines!"  But  It  should  be  obvious 
that  science  by  Its  nature  and  structure  can 
offer  sodety  only  options.  Scientists  do  not 
sit  In  the  seats  of  power  or  decision  In  mat- 
ters of  war,  government,  or  Indxistrlal  man- 
agement. Traditionally,  their  role.  If  any, 
IB  advisory,  and  as  often  as  not  tbelr  advice 
Is  Ignored.  "Scientists  can  no  more  be  blamed 
for  tbe  misuses  to  which  their  dlsooverles 
or  devices  are  put,"  says  Harvard's  noted 
obemist  Oeorge  B.  Klstlakowsky,  former 
science  adviser  to  President  Elsenhower, 
"than  artists  and  writers  can  be  blamed  for 
tbe  misuses  to  which  their  arts  are  put  on 
Madison  Avenue." 

The  height  of  the  new  folly  Is  tbe  rising 
call  upon  scientists  and  technicians  to  fore- 
see all  the  ooneequences  of  their  actions  and 
to  make  a  mocal  oommltm«nt  to  suppress 
work  on  any  discovery  that  might  someday 
be  dangerous,  which  is  to  demand  that  they 
be  not  only  scientists  but  certified  clairvoy- 
ants and  saints.  Too  often,  all  this  only  tonds 
to  deflect  Uame  from  where  It  belongs.  "I 
would  put  It  this  way."  says  the  noted  Brit- 
ish Immunologlst  Sir  Peter  Medawar,  Nobel 
Prize  winner  In  medicine,  "that  In  tbe  man- 
agement of  our  affairs  we  have  too  often  been 
bad  workmen,  and  like  all  bad  workmen  we 
blame  oiu*  tools." 

INTO  TRK  ECOIfOlOO  BDfS 

As  If  thlB  sodophllosopblcal  tanglefoot 
were  not  enough.  UjB.  science  also  finds  It- 
self, as  a  direct  consequence  of  prolonged 
war,  Inflation,  and  a  now  contracted  econ- 
omy, contending  with  a  severe  cutback  in 
research  and  development.  Since  1967,  total 
federal  expenditures  In  this  field  have  de- 
clined In  real  dollars  by  more  than  20  per- 
cant.  TblB  has  loppad  off  whole  programs, 
sharply  curtailed  others,  and  disrupted  tbe 
feed  lines  to  new  developments.  Many  scien- 
tists believe  this  endangers  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  science.  "If  we  continue  to  cut  down 
at  10  percent  a  year,"  sajrs  Dr.  PbUlp  Abelaon, 
editor  of  Science  and  new  head  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  "the  17,8.  la  going  to  b«  a 
second-class  nation  In  scientific  enterprise." 

In  the  Northeast  and  on  tbe  West  Ooast, 
where  most  of  this  enterprise  is  concen- 
trated, newspapers  are  full  of  itorlee  of  engi- 
neers vainly  seeking  Jobs  and  young  physi- 
cists driving  taxis.  The  exact  extent  of  un- 
employment is  unknown.  But  for  a  relatively 
small  but  vital  profession — there  are  some 
SOOjOOO  n.S.  scientists  in  research  and  teach- 
ing, and  about  twice  that  many  engineers — 
a  10  percent  yearly  decline  in  funds  hits 
hard. 

Scientists  attempting  to  shore  up  the 
"cnmibllng"  sdentlflo  enterprise,  as  Philip 
Handler,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
at  Sdenoea.  oharacterlxes  it.  have  been  at- 
tacked for  their  efforts.  One  leader  of  the 
attack  is  Daniel  8.  Qreenberg.  recently  re- 
signed news  editor  of  Scienee,  who  has  made 
a  career  out  of  flndlng  that  sotentlsts  play 
politics,  seek  grants,  btilld  small  empires, 
occasionally  stumble,  ox  otherwise  act  hu- 
man. H«  and  others  mainfatin  that  there  is 
no  serious  crisis  in  UB.  science,  only  a  wring- 
ing out  of  "fat,"  a  transitory  shift  in  priori- 
ties. Scientists,  they  say,  simply  want  more 
money. 

It  Is  true  that  this  year's  federal  Htenoe 
and  development  budget  sttU  stands  at  a 
substantial  |1B  billion.  But  this  figure  bides 
imbalances  and  a  steady  real  decline,  masked 
by  inflation.  If  the  decline  continues,  it  wlU 
have  a  delayed,  dlsaatious  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy, says  the  TTnlverelty  of  Rochester's 
Robert  Loewy,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  Applied  Science  tmd  former  chief 
scientist  of  tbe  U.S.  Air  Force:  "Deqtlte  our 


nation's  purported  lead  in  science,  the  UJ3.  is 
only  coasting  on  an  advantage  we  have  had 
since  World  War  II." 

A  RATHER  DISORDERLY   GROWTH 

Out  of  World  War  II,  In  what  has  been 
called  the  greatest  mobilization  of  scien- 
tists and  technologists  In  history,  came  a 
great  victory  over  a  clearly  evil  tyranny, 
and  a  cornucopia  of  great  techiiloal  devel- 
opments to  build  and  keep  the  peace.  None 
of  these  developments  could  be  economi- 
cally "afforded"  in  the  long,  lagging,  de- 
pressed Thirties,  but  In  war  the  men  and 
wherewithal  were  quickly  found  to  develop 
them,  largely  out  of  the  banked-up  store  of 
European  science.  Prom  these  wartime  proj- 
ects in  due  time  came  the  antibiotics,  atomic 
power,  cryogenics,  computers.  Jet  planes, 
rocket  vehicles,  radar,  transistors,  masers. 
lasers,  and  other  products  that  became  the 
new  Industrial  face  of  the  mid-century.  More 
important,  out  of  the  war  came  the  impetus 
to  get  the  U.S.  fully  engaged  In  dadng  basic 
science  of  its  own.  Prom  having  won  only  a 
sparse  dozen  Nobel  Prizes  In  the  forty  years 
up  to  1940,  U.S.  scientists  went  on  In  tbe  next 
thirty  years  to  win  forty-five,  and  take  first 
place  among  tbe  nations. 

The  feat  was  not  accomplished  without 
some  typical  disorder  and  conflict.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  there  was  no  civilian  agency 
to  take  over  the  supj>ort  of  basic  science, 
and  Congress  lagged  In  adopting  the  pro- 
posal of  Vannevar  Bush,  the  Y.-mkee  M.I.T 
engineer  who  had  brilliantly  headed  the  sci- 
entific war  effort,  that  a  National  Science 
Foundation  be  set  up  to  do  the  Job.  The 
Defense  Department  leaped  in  to  support  ba- 
sic research,  mainly  in  physics,  across  the 
board.  At  the  same  time,  other  departments 
moved  In  on  their  own  fields  of  interest. 
And  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  atomic  scien- 
tists fought  to  get  atomic  development  out 
of  military  control  and  Into  a  civilian  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  When  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  bill  finally  reached  Presi- 
dent Truman's  desk  in  1947.  he  vetoed  it. 
contending  that  it  lacked  proper  govern- 
mental control.  Another  three  years  passed 
before  a  compromise  N.S.F.  came  into  being 
with  a  minimum  of  politics  In  its  make-up 
and  minimal  funds.  It  continued  to  be  much 
easier  to  get  large  funds  out  of  Congress 
for  basic  research  marked  for  defense,  much 
of  it  having  little  or  no  military  relevance, 
than  for  purely  civilian  research. 

This  set  the  pattern  through  the  Fifties, 
when,  under  cold-war  pressures,  the  federal 
research  and  development  budget  began  Its 
exponential  climb.  Over  three-fourths  of  the 
growing  budget  however,  went  to  the  De- 
fense Department  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— whose  charter  required  It  to  sup- 
ply "free"  nuclear  weapons  to  the  military. 
The  1967  launching  of  the  Soviet  Sputnik  I 
into  space  set  off  another  burst  of  growth. 
creaUng  the  new  civilian  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  formalizing 
the  office  of  science  adviser  to  the  President, 
and  generating  a  large  effort  to  expand  sci- 
ence education. 

As  the  federal  research  and  development 
budget  passed  113  billion  in  1963,  toward 
a  peak  of  over  $17  billion,  Congress  nervously 
began  to  seek  cuts.  Trying  to  maintain  de- 
fense spending,  it  fastened  first  on  NASA. 
And  NASA,  In  order  to  keep  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration's oonmaltment  of  a  manned 
lunar  landing  by  1970,  was  forced  to  cut  back 
its  Bclentlflo  and  forward-development  pro- 
grams. 

With  the  ascendancy  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
U.S.  federal  science  structure,  never  very  well 
organized,  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Wary  of 
the  northeastern  "establishment"  that  had 
dominated  Washington's  scientific  affairs 
since  World  War  n,  Johnson  set  In  motion 
two  populist  currents,  congenial  to  Congress, 
that    had    ultimately    dubious   effects.    The 


first  was  designed  to  spread  research  funds 
more  evenly  over  the  country,  particularly, 
to  build  up  more  mldwestern  university  cen- 
ters. The  second  Involved  a  switch  in  em- 
phasis to  the  "practical,"  away  from  the  more 
tenuous  regions  of  basic  research,  a  policy 
that  hit  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
with  devastating  effect.  With  money  growing 
tighter,  funds  were  spread  thinner  and 
thinner  with  fewer  results. 

APPOINTMXNTS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

There  had  been  some  hope  In  scientific  cir- 
cles that  when  Richard  M.  Nixon  took  office 
things  might  change  In  the  handling  of  sci- 
ence. He  came  into  the  White  House  with  an 
earnest  campaign  pledge  to  reverse  the 
downtrend  in  basic  science,  and  with  an  im- 
peccable choice  as  his  science  adviser — ^Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  retiring  president  of  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Tebnologry  and  the  dis- 
tinguished World  War  II  director  of  MJ.T.'s 
great  radar-developing  Radiation  Laboratory. 
And,  in  fact,  Nixon's  fiscal  1971-72  budget* 
show  a  rise  in  basic  research  funds;  how- 
ever, the  rise  is  not  nearly  enough  to  cancel 
out  the  effects  of  inflation  and  prior  cuts. 
Unfortunately,  Nixon's  relations  with  the 
scientific  community  were  somewhat  poisoned 
by  the  sequence  of  events  surrounding 
some  appointments.  First,  there  was  the 
matter  of  naming  Cornell  University's  Dr. 
Franklin  A.  Long,  to  head  the  N.SJ".;  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  written  an  ar- 
ticle opposing  the  antlballlstlc  missile,  he 
was  precipitously  dropped.  Then  the  appoint- 
ment of  Caltech's  Dr.  Oeorge  S.  Hammond 
to  be  N.S.F.  deputy  director  was  scotched 
when  ii  was  found  he  had  made  a  speech 
critical  of  the  Cambodian  Invasion.  Later 
there  was  the  unceremonious  dumping  of 
Dr.  John  Knowlea,  scheduled  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
when  he  drew  the  potent  political  opposition 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Suddenly,  late  last  summer,  Lee  DuBrldge 
resigned  to  ent«r  retirement.  In  DuBridge's 
place,  President  Nixon  named  a  younger,  rel- 
atively unknown  industrial  scientist.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  David  Jr.,  who  had  been  director  of 
communication-systems  research  at  Bell 
Laboratories.  A  brilliant  worker  In  acoustics 
and  electronics,  but  an  unknown  quality  In 
forming  high  Federal  science  policy,  David 
faces  two  hard  tasks;  reassessing  national 
science  priorities  and  establishing  better 
communications  between  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  the  White  House. 

David's  Job  is  not  made  easier  by  a  prlclUy 
Congress,  which  has  arbitrarily  cut  research 
funds  In  some  instances,  and  late  In  1960 
enacted  legislation  that  has  wreaked  some 
havoc.  The  damage  was  done  by  the  so-called 
Mansfield  Amendment,  which  ordered  the 
Defense  Department  to  cut  off  all  research 
not  related  to  specific  military  operations. 
Even  most  scientists  opposed  to  the  Vietnam 
war  protested  stripping  the  Pentagon  of  all 
basic  research.  Since  the  times  of  Archi- 
medes and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  scientists  have 
aided  military  invention  to  protect  their  so- 
cieties, and  in  a  still  dangerous  world  the 
military  needs  a  reasonable  amount  of  basic 
research,  reasonably  applied,  to  keep  Its 
technology  from  growing  sterile. 

One  relatively  minor  result  of  the  Mans- 
field Amendment  was  to  cut  some  $8  million 
in  basic  research  out  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's fiscal  1970  budget.  But  Its  more  dam- 
aging effect  was  indirect:  it  induced  other 
departments  to  cut  back  in  like  fashion,  for 
another  net  loss  In  basic  research.  Moreover, 
the  defense  cuts  plus  continuing  large  cuts 
in  the  NASA  program  combined  to  cripple 
the  U.S.  aerospace  industry  and  begin  the 
dismantling  of  the  great  space  structure, 
which  ranges  from  the  promotion  of  basic 
science  education  to  the  development  of  the 
most  advanced  technology.  All  of  which  hap- 
pened without  any  forethought  as  to  the 
human     employment     problems     associated 


with  the  cuts.  Most  of  the  thousands  of  un- 
employed aerospace  engineers,  says  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  are  unlikely 
ever  to  find  employment  in  their  profession 
again 

WHERE    THE    LAGS    ARE 

While  men  and  talent  are  thus  going  to 
waste,  the  things  that  need  doing,  which  we 
are  not  doing  or  doing  only  Insufficiently, 
keep  piling  up.  All  through  the  late  Sixties 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  Issu- 
ing a  series  of  ponderous,  largely  ignored 
surveys,  evaluating  where  we  stand  In  the 
basic  sciences— and  finding  that  deficiencies 
were  beginning  to  develop.  Washington's  re- 
peatedly expressed  view  now  is  that  we  can't 
expect  to  be  first  in  everything,  which  Is  true 
enough.  But  unless  we  try,  we  will  soon  be 
coming  in  second  or  third  almost  every- 
where, and  many  in  the  sciences  believe  we 
are  at  or  near  that  danger  point. 

Sptice  does  not  permit  a  comprehensive  list 
ol  the  lacks  and  lags,  but  here  are  a  few 
significant  ones.  They  may  stiggest  something 
about  what  is  ultimately  at  stake  in  the  war 
between  U.S.  science  and  those  now  mind- 
lessly assailing  it. 

In  high-energy  physics,  Europe  in  the  late 
Sixties  took  the  lead  in  developing  so-called 
oollldlng-beam  electron  accelerators,  the  lat- 
est In  Big  Machines  for  Investigating  the 
sub-atomic  propyertles  of  matter.  Prom  one  of 
these  machines  In  Italy  late  last  year  came 
the  report  of  a  discovery — now  being  excited- 
ly tested  by  others  In  Prance,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Switzerland — of  what  may  be  a 
new  phenomenon  In  the  creation  of  matter 
from  energy,  which  seems  to  go  beyond  pres- 
ent physical  theory,  and  which  may  herald 
the  tapping  of  the  most  powerful  Inner  force 
in  nature.  The  U.S.  now  has  only  one  such 
machine  near  of>eratlon  at  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  its  operating  budget  has 
been  cut.  Belatedly  in  development  are  two 
more  powerful  machines  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  in  Weston,  Illinois,  expected  to 
be  started  up  within  a  year  or  so. 

In  radio  astronomy,  the  U.S.,  after  a  strong 
surge  to  a  leadership  position  In  the  late 
Fifties,  Is  rapidly  losing  its  place.  For  five 
years  the  radio  astronomers  have  been  un- 
able to  get  funds  to  complete  three  big, 
advanced  radio  telescopes,  all  together  esti- 
mated to  cost  some  $115  million.  Meanwhile, 
some  older  Installations  have  lost  Air  Force 
support  under  the  Mansfield  Amendment,  and 
are  being  hard  pressed  to  function  ftilly. 
Abroad,  however,  large  advanced  radio  arrays 
have  been  going  up  In  England,  Germany, 
Holland,  Rtissla,  and  even  India,  to  pursue 
investigations  into  two  of  the  major  discov- 
eries of  radio  astronomy:  the  mysterious, 
high-energy  quasars,  starlike  galaxies  that 
may  be  the  most  distant  bodies  In  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  more  recently  found  pulsars, 
giving  off  huge  bursts  of  radio  waves  at 
precise  intervals. 

In  plasma  ph3r8lcs,  the  latest  big  break- 
through in  the  containment  of  thermonu- 
clear power  was  made  in  1968  in  tbe  So- 
viet Union's  so-called  Tokamak  devices.  Later 
there  were  confirming  experiments  in  the 
U.S.  and  Britain,  setting  off  the  current  op- 
timism that  the  harnessing  of  this  almost 
limitless,  poUutlonless  source  of  energy  may 
be  nearer  than  was  once  expected.  But  the 
US.  thermonuclear  research  effort  is  being 
funded  at  a  level,  cut  back  again  this  year, 
that  could  put  off  this  development  as  much 
as  twenty-five  to  fifty  years.  The  Soviet 
authorities  are  spending  about  twice  as  much 
money  and  employing  about  three  tlmee  eis 
many  people  In  controlled  fusion  reeearch 
as  the  U.S. 

In  conventional  energy  reaearch,  the  So- 
viet Union  this  year  Is  also  starting  up  the 
first  large-scale,  prototype  magnetohydrody- 
namlc  or  MHD  electric  plant,  burning  fo«il 
fuels,  but  generating  electricity  directly  and 
more  efficiently  than  the  old  steam-turbine 
cycle,  from  a  supersonio  stream  of  high-tem- 


perature Ionized  gases  (see  "New  Ways  to 
More  Power  with  Less  Pollution,"  Postcne, 
November,  1070).  No  such  project  is  yet  in 
sight  in  the  U.S.  Since  much  of  our  electric 
power  will  continue  to  come  for  a  long  time 
from  conventional  fuels,  particularly  the  still 
large  reserves  of  coal,  we  are  neglecting  basic 
research  In  this  area  at  the  expense  of  a 
cleaner  environment.  While  a  small  program 
goes  on  In  this  direction  In  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  half  a  dozen  promising,  advanced 
methods  of  blgh-pressvu-e  coal  distillation 
and  gasification  are  being  widely  developed 
in  Europe.  In  combination  with  gas  turbines 
or  MHD,  such  systems  could  produce  the 
clean,  more  economic  hybrid  ohemlcal-and- 
power  plant  complex  of  the  future. 

In  apace  science,  our  present  position  was 
tersely  put  by  Dr.  George  M.  Low,  NASA's 
acting  administrator  since  Thomas  O.  Paine 
quit  six  months  ago  to  return  to  General 
Electric:  "The  U.S.  leads  today,  but  we  are 
rapidly  losing  the  capabUlty  that  made  us 
first."  With  two  of  the  later,  more  scientifi- 
cally oriented  Apollo  moon  flights  canceled, 
though  the  eqvUpment  is  long  bought  and 
paid  for,  work  on  NASA's  forward-looking 
space  station,  nuclear-powered  rocket,  and 
unmanned  planetary  exploration  vehicles  has 
been  so  cut  back  that  after  1975  almost  noth- 
ing will  be  scheduled. 

In  froTwporfotlon,  while  U.S  road  vehicles 
continue  to  Increase  in  numbers  twice  as 
fast  as  the  human  population,  the  creation 
of  new  mass  transportation  systems  to  relieve 
our  choking  roads  lags  far  behind — though 
not  for  lack  of  abundant  new  technology. 
Japan's  sleek  high-speed  Tokaldo  train  sys- 
tem is  expanding;  Europe's  fast  new  train 
networks  are  multiplying,  with  the  future 
already  appearing  In  advanced  prototype  gas- 
turbine  and  alr-cushlon  vehicles;  and  even 
Mexico  City  has  buUt  a  new  subway  system 
that  Is  both  a  great  feat  of  engineering, 
smooth,  noiseless,  and  computer-controlled, 
and  a  work  of  art.  But  In  the  U.S.  only  a 
token  part  remains  of  the  ambitious  1965 
Northeast  Corridor  Project  to  revitalize  tbe 
raUs  (see  "The  400-Mph  Passenger  Train." 
Fortune,  April  1966). 

In  the  life  sciences,  reports  the  latest  sur- 
vey of  the  National  Academy,  research  funds 
are  still  lagging  some  20  percent,  or  at  least 
$250  million  per  year,  behind  research  ca- 
pacity. This  is  happening  in  an  area  which 
is  in  a  tremendous  stage  of  growt.i.  similar  to 
that  In  atomic  physics  In  the  Thirties,  and 
which,  with  reasonable  support,  could  bring 
forth  a  host  of  epochal  developments.  The 
range  of  the  revolution  in  molecular  biology 
is  especially  wide.  It  Includes  such  Items 
as  Insect  hormones,  whose  Isolation  and  syn- 
thesis in  many  analogue  compounds  promise 
much  safer  biological  insecticides — which  are 
now  being  developed  rapidly  enough  to  re- 
place toxic  products.  The  biological  revolu- 
tion, through  its  now  complete  decoding  of 
the  genetic  code  of  life,  also  promises  a  way 
to  the  genetic  repair  of  congenlUl  defects, 
and  to  a  basic  attack  on  those  little  under- 
stood degenerative  ills,  such  as  cancer  and 
heart  diseases,  that  whittle  away  men's  lives. 
toward  technological  assessment 
Over  much  of  the  last  decade,  a  plethora  of 
studies  and  reports  on  how  the  tangled  struc- 
ture of  U.S.  science  might  be  better  bal- 
anced and  organized  has  flowed  out  of  Wash- 
ington's scientific  hierarchy,  executive  agen- 
cies and  offices,  and  congressional  commit- 
tees. Proposals  have  ranged  from  one  to  put 
all  science  in  a  single  huge  federal  depart- 
ment to  more  modest  reorganizatians  built 
around  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
But  most  scientists  are  wary  of  any  more 
centralization  than  we  already  have,  and 
United  Nations  in-depth  studies  of  national 
science  organizations  have  in  general  found 
the  U.S.'8  pluralism  and  sometimes  wasteful 
and  tintldy  freedom  Its  major  source  of 
strength. 

The   organization  problem,  It  should  be 


noted.  Is  quite  different  In  basic  science  from 
the  problems  in  technology.  Basic  science, 
while  Intellectually  quite  orderly.  Is  often  dis- 
orderly In  its  operations;  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  researchers  in  basic  science  to  set 
priorities  or  scales  of  relevance.  In  techno- 
logical reeearch,  however,  there  Is  an  urgent 
need,  recognized  In  a  dozen  studies,  for  some 
means  of  technological  assessment  before 
development.  The  assessment  would  make 
possible  democratic  control  over  tbe  excesses 
and  misuses  of  rapidly  advancing  tech- 
nologies. 

Proposals  for  setting  up  technological  as- 
sessment operations  range  from  some  that 
Involve  a  separate  agency,  attached  to  Con- 
gress, to  some  others  creating  a  kind  of  high 
court,  without  legal  trappings,  that  would 
hear  different  contentions  and  render  a  bal- 
anced report  of  the  available  options.  But 
many  scientists  fear  that  this  would  only 
add  another  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  the  prob- 
lem. Carroll  Wilson,  professor  of  manage- 
ment at  M.I.T.  and  once  right-hand  aide  to 
Vannevar  Bush,  favors  a  more  ad  hoc  ar- 
rangement that  would  pull  together  multi- 
disciplined  conferences  on  a  given  problem. 
He  organized  a  prototjrpe  last  summer  In  a 
large  International  meeting  that  In  one 
month  developed  a  hardheaded  report  on 
major  global  pollutants. 

Rational  assessment  programs  might,  then, 
take  a  variety  of  forms.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  organizational  form  Is  probably  less  im- 
portant than  the  spirit  in  which  any  such 
undertaking  Is  launched.  On  the  record  of 
recent  years.  It  Is  hard  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  spirit.  We  can  only  hope  the  strange  and 
Irrational  assaults  on  U.S.  science  end  soon. 

Closing  the  Gap:  Russia  Qubetlt  Pushes 
Irs  Space  Technology,  Threatens  U.S. 
Lead 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washington. — Almost  unnoticed  iu  the 
excitement  over  American  lunsir  exploits,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  making  significant  strides  In 
space— and  threatening  to  outdo  the  U.S.  In 
years  ahead. 

Though  the  Russians'  achievements  are 
less  dramatic  than  putting  men  on  the  moon, 
they're  chalking  up  solid  progress  in  the 
number  and  duration  of  space  flights  and  In 
the  development  of  sophisticated  hardware. 

"Unless  we  reverse  the  current  trends  In 
the  U.S.  space  program,  we  must  l>e  prepared 
to  give  up  our  lead,"  acting  space  adminis- 
trator George  Low  warns.  "I  wotUdn't  be  sur- 
prised to  see  a  whole  string  of  (Russian) 
space  firsts, "  adds  a  Defense  Department 
official. 

what  are  RUSSIANS  DP  TO? 

Russian  intentions  are  .difficult  to  divine, 
but  U.S.  space  specialists  speculate: 

— Instruments  may  be  landed  on  Mars  to 
acquire  information  on  the  planet's  chemical 
composition  and  on  surface  conditions  that 
might  help  determine  the  possibilities  of  life 
there.  The  Russians,  it's  felt,  might  achieve 
this  landing  well  in  advance  of  U.S.  efforts, 
which  are  planned  for  1976.  Soviet  scientists 
predict  that  roving,  remotely  controlled  sur- 
face exploration  vehicles  will  be  dispatched 
to  Ventis  and  Mars  sometime  In  the  future. 

— Manned  earth-orbital  flights  in  tbe 
Soytus  spaceship  may  extend  as  long  as  30 
days,  about  twice  the  Apollo  craft's  current 
capabilities.  The  Russian  voyages  would  be 
aimed  at  developing  tbe  technology  for  oper- 
ating a  permanent  space  station,  which  might 
be  formed  In  orbit  by  Joining  together  a 
number  of  spaceships. 

— Ihe  Russians  may  achieve  a  manned 
landing  on  the  moon  within  a  few  years,  per- 
haps by  rendezvousing  lunar  spacecraft  com- 
ponents In  orbit  about  the  earth,  rather  than 
the  moon  as  the  U.S.  has  done.  Meanwhile, 
Soviet  exploration  of  the  moon  will  be  con- 
ducted by  automated  craft  that  can  rove  the 
stirface  and  return  small  amounts  of  moon 
material  to  earth. 
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Though  Moscow's  military  space  ventures 
are  even  more  obscured  from  U.8.  view,  ex- 
perts expect  the  Russians  will  continue  de- 
velopment of  an  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem, designed  to  avoid  U.S.  radar  defences, 
and  a  spacebome  satelllte-lnspeotion  system. 
What  worries  U.S.  military  men  more  Is  the 
uncertainty  over  what  else  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts are  up  to. 

llie  eq>reaeed  concern  of  Waablngton  oiB- 
alAl5.  both  olvlllan  and  military,  ftbout  the 
Russian  space  program  Isnt  exactly  seUlMa. 
During  moat  of  the  last  decade  the  UjB.- 
Sovlet  "race"  to  the  moon  sustained  a  high 
level  of  public  Interest — and  heavy  congres- 
sional appropnatlona  for  the  National  Aero> 
nautlca  aiul  Space  Admlnlatratlon.  Now 
NASA's  dollars  are  dwindling,  and  ofHelals 
hope  to  reverse  the  decline. 

The  Russian  progress,  in  any  case,  la  real 
enough.  In  1970,  the  Soviets  launched  no  lees 
than  88  spacecraft,  manned  and  unmanned, 
agalnat  30  for  this  country.  (Until  the  mld- 
1960e,  the  U.S.  enjoyed  a  two-to-one  advan- 
tage In  space  launchlngs.)  llie  Soyiiz  space- 
ship has  made  the  longest  manned  flight.  IB 
days  in  earth  orbit.  Lunokhod  1,  an  auto- 
mated roving  explorer  now  on  the  moon,  and 
Luna  16,  an  unmanned  craft  that  has 
brought  back  material  from  the  moon,  are 
more  sophisticated  than  any  probes  the  n.S. 
has  developed. 

"Both  countries  have  strong  programs, 
roughly  the  same,  but  different  In  detail.  At 
this  point  their  program  Is  going  stronger  in 
flight  hardware,"  sums  up  Charles  Sheldon 
Jr.,  the  Library  of  CX>ngress'  space  q>eelaUst 
who  closely  monitors  Soviet  eSorta. 

a    $7.a    BILLION    PBOaSAM 

"The  USSR  has  kept  pace  with  the  UJ3.  in 
the  continued  development  and  improve- 
ment of  general  capabilities  that  made  pos- 
sible the  U.S.  moon  landing,"  Foy  D.  Eohler, 
former  ambassador  to  Moscow,  and  Dodd  I. 
Harvey  of  the  University  of  Miami  recently 
wrote  in  Science  magazine. 

While  exact  flgures  are  hard  to  come  by, 
the  Soviet  civilian  space  budget  Is  believed 
to  be  86  billion  a  year,  compared  with  cur- 
rent NASA  outlays  of  83  bilUon.  If  military 
space  actlvittee  are  added,  Soviet  space 
spending  probably  equals  the  peak  UB.  out- 
lays of  87.5  billion  In  1966.  Total  UjS.  space 
spending  now  Is  about  84. S  billion  a  year, 
and  It  will  probably  drop  further. 

Soviet  progress  has  made  poeelble  the  first 
meaningful  cooperation  in  space  between  the 
two  nations.  Besides  an  exchange  of  lunar 
soil  samples,  an  agreement  was  recently 
reached  to  develop  compatible  rendeEVOUS 
and  docking  systems  for  spacecraft.  Both  na- 
tlona  uM  a  anout-llke  proi>e  on  one  craft  to 
fit  into  a  receptacle  on  the  other,  but  the 
dlmenaions  are  dilferent. 

"The  docking  talks  seem  to  have  Indicated 
a  new  approach  ...  a  reasonably  funda- 
mental change  in  our  relationship  to  date," 
says  one  U.S.  official.  The  Soviets  have  al- 
ready provided  detailed  engineering  and  de- 
sign Ukformatlon  on  some  of  their  space 
hardware,  disclosures  that  they  rigorously 
resisted  IC  the  post.  In  the  early  1B60B,  when 
the  U.S.  sought  space  agreements  with  Mos- 
ccnv,  only  a  modest  exchange  of  weather  pic- 
tures and  other  data  ensued.  Some  experts 
theorize  the  Russians  may  be  more  coopera- 
fjve  now  because  they  are  Increasingly  oon- 
fldsat  of  their  space  capabilities. 

.M^^mous  Jonrx  evtobts 
The  docking  arrangements  could  lead  to- 
ward ambitious  Joint  efforts,  like  plans  for 
apace  rescue  operations  or  exploration  of  the 
moon  and  planets.  NASA  men  conceive  of  a 
U.S.-Sovlet  space  station  In  orbit  about  the 
moon  for  months  at  a  time:  it  could  launch 
missions  to  .'-escue  astronauts  of  any  nation 
stranded  on  the  moon.  But  such  initiatives 
are  far  In  the  future  and  will  depend  mainly 
on  International  political  considerations. 


Unlike  NASA's  well-publicized  civilian 
operations,  the  Soviet  spwce  program  Is  con- 
ducted under  military  supt-rvlslon .  and  many 
details  remain  secret  "The  Inlcicmatlon  com- 
ing to  the  free  wj>rld  Ls  minimal,"  says  one 
U.S.  analyst.  Tlie  Rus&ians  don't  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  specific  launches  or  reveal 
their  future  plans  except  In  broad  outline. 
Tliey  tell  especially  little  about  their  rockets, 
all  of  which  apparently  have  some  military 
application.  Prom  the  Western  world,  only 
FYench  emissaries  have  been  allowed  to  visit 
Soviet  launch  sites. 

Even  though  the  U.S.  has  won  the  race, 
H.u!)sia  is  believed  still  Interested  in  putting 
a  mau  on  the  moon.  Their  timetable  may 
have  been  slowed  by  the  US.  success,  how- 
ever. "I  think  it  won't  be  too  long  before 
they  go  to  the  moon,"  asserts  Charles 
Mathews,  a  NASA  official. 

But  the  Russians'  14.300-p^)und  Soyuz 
craft  lacks  complex  electronic  navigation  and 
guidance  systems,  and  it  Isn't  adequate  for 
manned  (light  to  the  moon.  More  sigiilflcant- 
ly,  the  Soviets  lack  a  mammoth  booster 
rocket,  like  the  U.S.  Saturn  V  that  launched 
the  Ap>ollo  spaceships. 

The  So%'letB  say  their  manned  space  pro- 
gram now  Is  focused  on  orbital  flight  de- 
signed to  develop  space  stations  and  apace 
launching  platforms  They  mention  a  variety 
of  objectives,  Including  weather  obeervaUonE, 
mapping  of  the  earth,  mineral  surveys,  repair 
ct  other  spacecraft  and  btudy  of  the  stars  and 
interstellar  space. 

"For  the  present  time  tliere  are  no  rigid 
timetables  for  man's  flight  t<j  the  moon:  our 
main  purpose  is  the  construction  of  tlie  or- 
bital stations,"  Vltali  I.  Sevastyanov,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Soyuz  8  crew,  recently  told  a  press 
conference  In  Houston 

Indeed,  the  Russians  now  may  be  farther 
aJong  In  space-station  work  than  the  U.S., 
which  plans  to  launch  a  three-man  station 
called  Skylab  in  1973.  More  than  two  years 
ago.  two  manned  Soyuz  craft  were  linked  In 
earth  orbit,  forming,  in  effect,  a  primitive 
space  station. 

Like  Apollo,  the  Soyuz  spaceship  consists  of 
three  units;  the  crewmen  Uve  and  work  in 
two,  while  the  third  provides  propulsion  and 
supplies.  Defense  Department  experts  sus- 
pect the  Soyuz  spacecraft  might  be  used  to 
detect  Intercontlnental-mlsslle  launches  and 
to  perform  other  military  duties. 

Many  of  the  Russians'  unmanned  Cosmos 
flights  (there  have  been  399  to  date)  are 
sent  aloft  for  military  purposes.  The  Soviets 
continue  periodically  to  test  a  Fractional 
Orbital  Bombardment  System  designed  to 
avoid  U.S.  radar  defenses,  which  are  posi- 
tioned to  guard  against  missiles  coming  from 
the  north.  This  lethal  satellite  would  ap- 
proach from  the  south,  discharging  its  war- 
head before  a  full  orbit  was  completed  and 
thus  apparently  circumventing  the  Interna- 
tional ban  on  weapons  In  space.  Its  limita- 
tions are  lack  of  accuracy  and  a  smaller  pay- 
load  capacity  than  missiles  that  take  a  short- 
er over-the-pole  route. 

The  Russians  also  appear  Interested  in  de- 
veloping earth  satellites  to  detect  and  destroy 
enemy  spacecraft.  Six  Cosmos  flights  have 
been  directly  devoted  to  testing  a  space  in- 
spection system.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  experi- 
mented with  a  similar  project  several  years 
ago  but  canceled  It  for  lack  of  money. 

On  the  civilian  side,  Soviet  scientists  pre- 
dict more  sophisticated  Instruments,  includ- 
ing optical  telescopes,  will  ultimately  be 
placed  on  the  moon's  surface,  an  Ideal  ob- 
serving post  free  of  the  distortions  caused  by 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  "Lunokhod  I  Is  the 
first  step  toward  such  a  lunar  observatory." 
writes  a  Russian  academician  In  Soviet  Life, 
an  English-language  propaganda  magazine. 

Though  starting  only  in  1965.  several  years 
later  than  the  U.S.,  Russian  spacemen  have 
successfully  developed  communications  and 
weather  satellites.  The  Soviets'  equipment 
may  be  less  reliable,  but  U.S.  experts  are  im- 


pressed. "They  are  behind  very  little,  if  at 
all,"  inatsts  Leonard  Jaffe  who  heads  NASA's 
work  in  these  areas.  Recently  the  Russians  re- 
quested permission  from  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  to  operate  satel- 
lites over  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  sign  of  their 
increasing  Interest  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  once  upon 
a  time  alchemists  tried  to  turn  lead  Into 
gold.  Of  course  they  failed.  Everyone 
knows  that  mankind  has  a  sorry  record 
of  doing  the  reverse. 

Were  the  United  States  now  to  aban- 
don its  investment  In  the  SST.  this  act  of 
extraordinary  shortsightedness  will  stand 
out  as  an  unhappy  standard  of  reverse 
social  alchemy.  If  at  this  late  date  the 
United  States  decides  to  abandon  a  proj- 
ect that  is  near  fruition,  and  thereby  opts 
out  of  the  lucrative  international  com- 
mercial aiixraft  market  which  we  have 
so  thoroughly  dominated  in  the  postwar 
era,  then  the  United  States  will  tum  a 
grolden  Investment  in  a  golden  industry 
into  lead. 

This  is  not  widely  understood  because 
it  is  not  widely  understood  just  what 
it  is  that  is  subject  to  a  Senate  vote. 
People  are  talking  mi  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  500  SST's.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  talking  about  two  SST's.  We  are 
talking  about  two  prototypes — that  and 
nothing  else. 

We  are  voting  about  money.  That 
much  is  generally  recognized  by  the  pub- 
lic which  has  been  inundated  with  infor- 
mation and  misinformation  on  some  real 
and  many  imreal  features  of  the  SST 
program.  But  there  is  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  general  public  concerning 
exactly  what  amount  of  money  Is  In- 
volved in  the  vote  we  are  approaching. 
It  is  important  that  we  get  the  facts 
clear  now. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  having  to  do 
with  the  tangled  legislative  history  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1971 — reasons 
familiar  to  those  who  have  followed  the 
protracted  debate  on  the  SST— we  are 
just  now  voting  on  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  funds  originally  pro- 
posed for  the  SST.  This  means  we  are 
voting  on  the  funds  necessary  to  com- 
plete funding  of  the  SST  prototype  pro- 
gram through  the  remaining  3  months 
of  fiscal  year  1971.  That  Is  all  we  are 
voting  on.  The  amount  of  money  involved 
in  $134  million. 

That  Is  the  basic  figure  to  bear  in 
mind,  but  that  figure  does  not  teU  the 
full  story  of  the  possible  costs  of  the 
possible  actions  we  can  take  with  regard 
to  the  SST. 

If  we  vote  to  fund  the  SST  through 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971.  we  will 
be  spending  the  $134  million.  But  if  we 
do  not  vote  this,  the  Government  must 
Immediately  begin  to  pay  the  various 
obligatory  costs  of  closing  down  this  pro- 
gram. 

Consider  these  costs: 

The  Government  will  have  to  pay  $85 
million  to  Boeing  and  General  Electric 

The  Government  will  have  to  pay  $10 
million  for  terminating  contract  lia- 
bilities. 

This  brings  ttie  total  of  $95  million 
and  that  is  not  the  full  total. 

The  Government  will  also  have  to  pay 
$2  million  in  administrative  costs  and 
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$22  million  to  the  airlines  as  repayment 
for  received  down  payments  on  SST's, 

lius  comes  to  a  grand  total  of  $119 
million  just  to  stop  this  program  that 
bas  come  so  far  toward  fruition.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  the  $119  mUlion  total  as 
the  cost  of  terminating  the  program 
now  is  a  rock-bottom  minimum.  It  may 
well  be  imrealistically  conservative.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Government  will  feel 
i  and  will  be  morally  obligated  to  make 
more  substantial  restitutlMi  to  the  many 
parties  who  will  be  abandoned  oo  the 
verge  of  a  successful  prototype  develop- 
j      xnent. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  am  speak- 
ing particularly  about  the  status  of  $59 
minion  advanced  by  the  airlines  toward 
this  whole  program,  which  is  now  in  a 
legal  never-never  land.  Whether  or  not 
we  shall  have  a  legal  obligation  with 
respect  to  that  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  do  know  this,  because  I  was  a 
part  of  It:  The  airlines  put  up  that 
money  in  the  anticipation  and  with  the 
implied  promise  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  already  had  gone  along 
with  this  program  for  several  years  up 
to  that  time,  was  going  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  an  SST. 

So  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  a 
legal  obligation  with  respect  to  that  $59 
million  or  not;  but  I  do  know  that  I  feel 
we  have  a  deep,  moral  obligation.  If  I 
were  a  stockholder  in  an  airline,  I  would 
feel  that  the  president  or  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  airline  had  a  definite 
obligation  to  pursue  complete  legal  re- 
course against  the  Federal  Government. 
But  let  us  work  for  a  moment  with  the 
figure  of  $119  mllUon.  If  we  subtract  the 
$119  million  in  terminating  costs  from 
the  $134  million  total  being  voted  on  now, 
we  are  left  with  the  total  of  $15  million. 
That  Is  the  difference  between  the  two 
fttnoimts  which  our  possible  actions  on 
the  SST  can  require  us  to  pay. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  If  we  vote  the  SST  funds,  we  will 
incur  an  expense  only  $15  million  more 
than  the  minimum  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  closing  down  the  SST  program. 

How  foolish  can  we  be?  This  $15  mil- 
lion is  enoiuih  to  pay  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  for  6V^  hours.  In 
other  words,  by  the  time  the  11  o'clock 
television  news  carries  a  report  of  the 
vote  on  this  question  tomorrow,  the  real 
money  at  issue  here  will  have  been  con- 
sumed as  interest  on  the  national  debt  in 
the  hours  since  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  mini- 
mize the  Importance  of  $134  million — 
which  would  pay  the  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  for  sUghtly  less  than  60 
hours — or  of  $15  million  or  of  any  sum 
of  the  taxpayer's  dollars.  But  if  we  are 
to  make  a  sensible  decision,  and  if  the 
public  is  to  understand  the  real  stakes 
of  this  debate,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  pay  attention  to  the  economic 
facts.  And  it  is  especially  important  that 
we  not  lose  sight  of  the  most  significant 
economic  fact  about  the  SST  program. 
This  is  the  fact  that  the  pi-ogram  does 
not  call  for  the  Government  to  sp^id 
money  in  the  normal  sense. 

The  Government's  role  in  the  SST  pro- 
gram Is  an  Investing  partner  with  private 
capital  sources.  ITiat  Is,  the  return  pro- 
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visions  of  the  program  insure  that  the 
Govenmient  will  get  back  every  penny 
it  has  invested — plus  a  substantial  gain 
through  royalties  on  sale,  trade  losses 
avoided,  and  favorable  trade  balances 
achieved. 

This  Is  why,  Mr.  President,  the  $15 
million  difference  between  the  total  we 
are  voting  on  and  the  minimum  cost  of 
terminating  the  program  is  not  the  only 
important  figure  to  bear  in  mind. 

If  we  destroy  the  SST  program  now. 
we  will  be  turning  our  backs  on  a  proto- 
type program  that  has  been  brought  near 
to  completion  by  previous  expenditures 
of  over  a  bilUon  dollars,  including  $864 
mlUion  of  Federal  support.  If  we  figure 
in  the  $119  million  in  minimum  termina- 
tion costs,  we  see  that  destroying  the 
program  now  will  mean  forfeiting  the 
fruits  of  $983  million  in  Government  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  destroy  the  SST 
program  now,  we  will  surely  lose  more 
than  a  bilUon  dollars  in  Federal  and  pri- 
vate Investment.  But  even  these  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  If  we  are  to 
understand  the  real  stakes  of  the  SST 
debate,  we  must  also  consider  what  the 
Government  stands  to  lose  by  losing  the 
option  to  go  beyond  the  prototype  stage 
In  SST  development. 

If  we  opt  out  of  SST  competition,  we 
stand  to  lose  $31  billion. 

The  components  of  this  $31  billion 
loss  are  not  mysterious.  We  stand  to  suf- 
fer a  $12  billion  loss  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments from  American  purchases  of  for- 
eign SST's.  We  stand  to  lose  $10  billion 
in  sales  of  American  SST's  to  foreign 
airlines.  We  stand  to  lose  $6.7  billion  In 
State  and  Federal  tax  revenues  that 
would  be  generated  by  a  competitive 
American  SST  aircraft  Industry.  We 
stand  Xo  lose  $1.3  billion  In  return  on 
the  initial  Federal  Investment  in  the 
program.  And  we  stand  to  lose  another 
bilUon  doUars  in  Government  royalities 
from  SST  sales. 

Against  aU  these  economic  facts  the 
SST  opponents  try  several  arguments. 

They  argue  that  U.S.  airlines  are  too 
weak  financially  at  the  moment  to  pur- 
chase SST's.  There  are  two  polntf  which 
refute  the  relevance  of  this  contention. 
First,  although  UJS.  airlines  are  feeling 
economic  pressures  at  the  moment,  this 
does  not  mean  they  wiU  be  experiencing 
similar  pressures  when  the  SST  comes 
on  the  market,  if  it  does.  We  must  con- 
sider the  airlines'  situation  through  the 
next  two  decades.  Does  anybne  doubt 
that  we  are  going  to  have  airlines  flying 
planes  through  the  next  two  decades — 
healthy,  economically  viable  airlines? 
That  Is  when  the  alrUnes  will  be  join- 
ing their  foreign  competitors  in  shifting 
to  SST's. 

Second,  if  SST  opponents  think  U.S. 
airlines  have  problems  now,  they  should 
try  to  Imagine  the  problems  the  airlines 
wUl  have  if  they  go  Into  the  Tate  XSlO's 
and  early  198I)'s  equipped  Only  with  air- 
craft which  oatfered  service  two  decades 
earUer,  whUe  foreign  competlUou  Is 
equipped  with  a  spectacular  new  genera- 
tion of  aircraft — aircraft  which  will  not 
have  generated  one  job  or  one  penny  of 
tax  revenue  for  our  State  or  Federal 
Governments. 


Of  couise,  SST  opponents  dodge  con- 
sideration of  these  problems  by  assert- 
ing that  SST's  will  not  be  economically 
viable,  and  therefore  no  one  wiU  seU 
enough  of  them  to  damage  our  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world  aircraft  mar- 
ket. But  they  have  trouble  mustering 
much  conviction  for  this  hypothesis. 

Throughout  this  long  and  properly 
thorough  debate,  tlie  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  SST  opponents  have  been 
plagued  by  a  crushing  contradiction.  The 
opponents'  case  boils  down  to  this:  the 
SST  will  be  so  uneconomical  that  no  one 
wUl  buy  it,  and  so  many  will  be  flying 
that  they  wlU  destroy  the  environment. 
If  no  one  is  going  to  buy  it,  how  in  the 
world  is  it  going  to  destroy  the  environ- 
ment? 

Mr.  President,  the  SST  opponents  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  They  mu.3t  avoid 
the  almost  comic  confusion  -manifested 
in  one  of  the  most  recent  New  York 
Times  editorials  against  the  SST.  In  this 
editorial  March  17.  the  Times  divided 
its  fm-y  between  denimciations  of  the 
SST  as  a  bad  investment,  and  denunci- 
ations of  the  SST  as  a  menace  to  the 
envii'onment  because  transatlantic  SST 
traffic  wUl  be  heavy— one  flight  every 
half  hour,  according  to  the  Times. 

Clearly,  the  anti-SST  case  is  suffering 
a  case  of  bad  logic.  In  their  lust  after 
any  grab  bag  of  anti-SST  arguments, 
the  SST  opponents  have  come  up  with  an 
Illogical  tossed  salad.  They  should  back 
off  a  bit  and  decide  which  of  their  fero- 
ciously advocated  doctrines  they  would 
like  to  cling  to  In  these  last  hours  of 
debate. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  they  have 
stumbled  upon  the  truth  in  their  esti- 
mate that  the  SST  wUl  be  widely  used  in 
the  years  ahead.  Therefore,  I  respectfully 
advise  them  to  hang  their  case  on  the 
superstition  that  the  SST  will  cause  the 
melting  of  polar  ice  caps,  or  the  arrival 
of  a  new  Ice  age,  or  whatever  environ- 
ment accusation  stUl  attracts  attention. 
This  is  not  much  for  them  to  rely  on. 
but  it  is  the  best  weapon  they  have  re- 
maining in  their  depleted  arsenal.  They 
are  fresh  out  of  barricades  and  wiU  have 
to  make  do  with  cobwebs. 

Mr.  President,  when  Frederick  the 
Great  decided  to  seize  Vienna,  he  was 
told  by  his  advisers  that  public  opUilon 
would  never  permit  such  a  move.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  is  said  to  have  rolled: 
My  soldiers  will  UJte  VUnna  and  my  pro- 
fessors at  Heidelberg  will  explain  the  reasons 
why. 


Recent  events  in  the  ongoing  debate 
about  the  SST  have  caUed  this  story  to 
mind.  Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  they 
can  block  the  SST  and  count  on  some 
pliable  professors  to  rationaUze  the  move. 

For  example,  consider  the  matter  of 
envlronmentel  worries  about  the  SST. 

Mr.'  President,  gome  of  those  who  are 
most  vigorous  in  their  oppo8lti<Mi  to  the 
SST  claim  that  the-SST  will  do  substan- 
tial and  Irreparable  harm  to  the  en- 
vironment. So  certain  are  they  that  this 
16  true  that  they  do  not  even  want  to 
baud  two  prototypes  of  the  SST  with 
which  we  might  test  some  of  their  wor- 
ries and  theories. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  It  Is 
oh  which  they  base  their  confidence.  One 
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answer  is  professors.  And  one  thing  is 
clear:  Not  all  professors  are  equally  con- 
vincing. 

We  have  recently  been  treated  to  a  very 
interesting  glimpse  of  one  of  these  pro- 
fessors. Several  weeks  ago  a  congres- 
sional committee  heard  testimony  from 
a  professor  who  insisted,  with  all  the 
certainty  one  has  come  to  expect  from 
SST  opponents,  that  a  fleet  of  SST's 
would  affect  the  atmosphere  In  such  a 
way  as  to  increase  the  risk  of  skin  cancer. 

This  professor  was  serenely  promul- 
gating this  tale  of  terror  when  a  (Con- 
gressman interrupted  to  ask  a  most  em- 
barraslng  question.  He  asked  if  the  pro- 
fessor was  the  man  who  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  massive  New  York  power 
failure  of  1965  was  caused  by  uniden- 
tified flying  objects. 

The  professor  admitted  that  he  was 
the  same  man. 

I  think  this  suimission  raises  some  in- 
teresting questions  about  the  nature  of 
one  aspect  of  the  campaign  against  the 
SST.  particularly  since  much  of  the  case 
of  the  antl-SST's  upon  the  floor  this 
afternoon  has  been  made  based  on  the 
testimony  regarding  skin  cancer  by  this 
same  man,  the  same  man  who  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  massive  New  York 
power  failure  of  1965  may  have  been 
caused  by  imidentified  flying  objects. 
This  suggests  that  we  need  to  be  a  little 
more  critical  In  evaluating  the  profes- 
sional competence — or  at  least  the  rele- 
vance of  the  professional  competence — 
of  some  of  those  academic  experts  who 
are  brought  before  Congress  to  testify. 

When  we  come  to  the  next  vote  on  this 
vital  and  deserving  program.  I  hope  that 
all  Senators  will  pause  to  examine  the 
source  of  all  testimony  that  has  made 
an  impression  on  their  thinking. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  especially  unfortu- 
nate that  the  credibility  of  expert  wit- 
nesses should  have  been  rendered  suspect 
at  a  moment  when  public  attention  was 
focused  on  the  highly  charged  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  SST  might  contribute 
to  a  rise  in  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer. 
But  it  Is  fortunate  that  we  now  have  a 
balanced  assessment  of  the  testimony  of 
the  man — a  Professor  McDonald  from 
the  University  of  Arizona — who  origi- 
nally raised  the  specter  of  sldn  cancer. 

Dr.  Harriet  Hardy,  assistant  medical 
director,  Environmental  Medical  Serv- 
ice. M£issachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, recently  commissioned  M.  A.  Pathak, 
Ph.  D.,  principal  associate  in  dermatol- 
ogy, Harvard  Medical  School  and  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  Thomas 
B.  Fitzpatrick,  MID.,  professor  of  derma- 
tology. Harvard  Medical  School  and 
Chief  of  Dermatology  Service,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  to  prepare  a  paper 
dealing  with  solar  radiation  and  skin 
cancer.  The  report  is  quite  complex.  I 
direct  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  re- 
port's siumnary  of  findings  that  relate 
to  the  SST.  The  summary  includes  this 
passage: 

Tbtu.  It  appears  that  osone  concentration , 
trreapectlve  of  SST  effects,  Lb  variable  In  terms 
or  space,  time,  season,  latitude,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  natural  complex  processes,  which 
among  others  Include  photochemical  proc- 
esses, atmospheric  circulation,  meteorological 
transport  process,  etc.  The  effect  of  the  pol- 
lutants on  solar  ultraviolet  energy  and  Its 


day  to  day  variation  will  In  a  limited  manner 
contribute  to  the  Altering  effect  of  erythemo- 
genlc  radiation.  It  Is  hard  for  us,  therefore, 
to  entirely  agree  with  the  views  presented  by 
Dr.  James  McDonald  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  for  the  following  additional  reasons: 

1.  Tlie  process  of  cancer  Induction  by  xxltra- 
vlolet  light  appears  to  be  cumulative  and 
hence  the  total  amount  of  exposure  becomes 
a  very  Important  factor  rather  than  a  single 
or  a  few  severe  exposures.  The  Increase  In  the 
habit  of  sunbathing  in  our  afflueut  society 
alone  (creating  more  actual  sunshine  hours) 
would  tend  to  shift  the  Incidence  of  cancer 
of  the  skin  irrespective  of  whether  the  spec- 
tral quality  of  solar  radiation  changes  as  a 
result  of  SST  fleet  operations. 

3.  The  cancers  of  stdn.  particularly  basal 
ceU  epitheliomas  and  sqeunous  ceU  carci- 
nomas are  curable  conditions.  Skin  cancer 
accounts  for.  at  the  most,  two  percent  of  all 
cancer  deaths. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  now  to 
refer  to  the  Senate  hearings  which  I  had 
the  opportunity,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  to  attend.  I  refer  to  page 
427  and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Kellogg.  I 
recommend  his  remarks  to  all  Senators. 
They  begin  on  page  422. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  as- 
sociate director  of  the  National  Center 
for  Atmospheric  Research  at  Boulder, 
Colo.,  ar  institute  which  is  almost  com- 
pletely financed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation — although  it  also  receives 
contributions  from  universities.  Over  500 
scientists  work  at  NCAR  on  atmospheric 
research  so  I  believe  Just  stating  this 
man's  position  entitles  him  to  great  cred- 
ibility as  much  as  anyone  else  in  the 
country. 

He  says  in  part: 

I  thlnlc  the  atmoepherlc  science  commu- 
nity has  done  Its  homework  a  little  better  at 
this  point  than  the  medical  people,  who  are 
just  starting  to  work  on  this. 

In  his  commentary  highlighting  his 
testimony,  commentary  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  committee  so  that  It 
could  conclude  its  work  that  night,  he 
said,  in  part: 

But  I  think  it  would  also,  lest  this  idea 
terrify  us  too  much,  we  should  put  this  sort 
of  thing  Into  perspective.  For  example,  when 
Senator  Allott  and  I  go  home  to  Colorado, 
we  g^o  to  a  somewhat  higher  elevation,  and 
we  go  through  at  least  2  percent  of  the 
ozone,  which  Is  what  we  are  talking  about  In 
the  case  of  the  SST.  So.  In  effect,  we  are 
producing  an  SST  effect  every  time  we  go 
home.  The  person  living  50  to  100  miles  far- 
ther south  also  has  this  same  difference  In 
exposure  to  ultraviolet  radiation. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  17  the  New 
York  Times  carried  an  editorial  ex- 
pressing its  well-known  opposition  to 
the  SST.  On  March  18, 1  sent  a  rebuttal 
to  the  Times.  On  March  19,  I  received 
word  that  the  rebuttal  was  "too  long" 
for  the  letters  to  the  editor  column.  I 
was  also  told  that  it  was  "inappropriate' 
for  the  Times  "op  ed"  page  which  is 
given  over  to  longelr  contributions  on 
various  subjects. 

On  the  day  that  I  learned  of  the  "In- 
approprlateness"  of  my  remarks,  the  "op 
ed"  page  in  the  Times  carried  a  column 
which  evidently  represents  the  Times' 
judgment  of  what  Is  "appropriate"  com- 
ment on  the  SST.  This  was  a  column  by 
a  British  philosopher  who  laced  his  dis- 
quisition on  airline  economics  with  con- 
fident assertions  concerning  how  many 


broken  window  panes — 10,000 — cases  of 
permanent  deafness — 1,000 — and  cases 
of  permanent  insanity — 100 — would  re- 
sult from  one  SST  flight. 

Can  one  imagine  such  a  statement? 
Yet  they  could  not  flnd  an  "appropriate" 
place  to  publish  a  point-by-point  argu- 
ment against  the  rather  hysterical  edito- 
rial they  had  published. 

The  philosopher's  exercise  in  hysteria 
is  what  the  Times  considers  appropriate 
comment  on  the  SST. 

I  do  not  think  tills  philosopher's  com- 
mentary merits  serious  scrutiny.  But  it 
is  still  worthwhile  to  take  issue  with 
some  of  the  more  significant  errors  In  the 
Times  editorial  of  March  17.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  that  editorial, 
and  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  the  Times 
which  was  not  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Votes  on  SST 

As  a  vote  in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  supersonic  transport  plane 
nears,  the  Administration  and  Its  buBlneas 
in  .1  major  propaganda  drive  to  squash  th« 
public  doubts 

Yet  no  new  facts  have  been  brought  for- 
ward. The  monstrous  difficulties  and  dan- 
eer.s  of  the  SST  remain.  The  first  difficulty 
is  th.it  the  plane  produces  a  sonic  boom  ol 
si'.ch  terrifying,  excruciating  loudness  that  it 
cannot  be  flown  over  land,  at  least  not  In 
any  free  country  where  the  victims  can  also 
vote.  Secondly,  the  plane  on  takeoffs  Is  much 
louder  than  normal  jets. 

The  pro-SST  lobby  has  cleverly  attempted 
to  suggest  In  recent  weeks  that  the  nolM 
problem  has  been  "solved"  by  releasing  ex- 
pert opinions  that  certain  modlflcatlons  In 
the  plane  could  reduce  the  noise  level  from 
124  declbles  to  108  decibels.  There  are  two 
things  wrong  with  this  solution:  the  design 
changes  Incresise  the  weight  of  the  plane, 
reduce  its  cost  efllciency  and  thereby  fur- 
ther jeopardize  the  profit  prospects  which 
have  never  been  better  than  marginal.  The 
other  thing  wrong  is  that  108  decibels  is  still 
much  too  loud.  Noise  pollution  is  a  worsen- 
ing problem  In  every  sizable  commimlty. 
Even  at  108  declbles.  the  SST  would  barely 
reach  the  interim  standard  set  by  the  y.A.A. 
In  December  1969.  The  National  Academy  ot 
Sciences  has  recently  recommended  that 
the  limit  for  Kennedy  Airport  should  be 
reduced  to  the  more  reasonable  level  of  98 
declbles  by  1975. 

In  addition  to  sonic  booms  and  Intolerable 
ground  noise,  the  SST  would  pose  risks  to 
the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere.  In  routine 
operation  on  the  New  Tork-to-Paris  run, 
planes  flying  ai  supersonic  speed  would  car- 
pet more  than  half  the  North  Atlantic  with 
sonic  booms  of  an  intensity  of  2  and  4 
pounds  per  square  foot  as  often  as  every 
half-hour  during  peak  summer  travel.  What 
would  be  the  effect  over  ten  or  twenty  years 
of  repeated  sonic  booms,  day  and  night,  on 
migratory  birds,  on  flsh  and  other  marine 
life,  on  the  ocean  itself?  No  one  knows  the 
answer.  But  the  nation's  foremost  oceanog- 
raphers  and  marine  scientists  have  joined  m 
a  petition  warning  Congress  against  the  easy 
assumption  that  supersonic  flight  across  the 
oceans  poses  no  risk. 

An  SST  discharges  vapor  into  the  thin 
air  of  the  stratosphere.  The  climatic  and 
health  effects  are  unknown  at  this  time.  At- 
mospheric research  over  a  period  of  ten  to 
twenty  years  would  be  required  to  flnd  some 
of  the  answers.  If  the  effect  of  the  SST  were 
to  permit  even  a  slight  Increase  In  the 
amount    of    ultra-violet    rays   reaching  the 
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earth,  the  number  of  cases  of  skin  cancer 
would  increase  dramatically.  It  is  OrwelUan 
that  men  are  prepared  to  take  these  risks,  to 
manipulate  mankind's  only  livable  planet 
and  Its  precious  envelope  of  air  for  something 
so  trivial  as  cutting  the  travel  time  to  Paris 
by  three  hours. 

The  pro-SST  lobby  has  put  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  economic  argument.  But  to  Invest 
certainly  $2  billion  and  more  likely  upward 
of  $5  billion  of  Government  funds  in  this 
project  would  be  wildly  Irresponsible  when 
there  are  so  many  urgent  hunxan  needs  that 
could  be  met  with  the  same  amount  of 
money.  Almost  every  well-known  economist 
Is  on  record  against  the  SST  on  economic 
grounds.  If  the  objective  Is  to  create  jobs 
for  the  unemployed  or  to  Improve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  there  are  quicker,  cheaper, 
more  direct  alternatives. 

The  final  argument  is  prestige.  But  where 
is  the  prestige  if  the  plane  proves  to  be  one 
which  no  airline  can  operate  at  a  profit? 
The  Anglo-French  Concorde  has  so  far  ex- 
ceeded cost  estimates  that  its  future  Is  still 
uncertain  even  though  prototypes  have  been 
successfully  fiown.  No  airline  In  Western 
countries  has  ever  bought  a  plane  from  the 
Soviet  Union  because  spare  parts  and  re- 
placements from  the  U.S.S.R.  are  subject  to 
political  control.  There  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  airlines  will  change  policy 
with  regard  to  a  Russian-built  SST. 

m  summary,  there  is  no  public  demand  for 
an  SST,  no  social  or  human  need  to  be  met. 
If  It  is  approved.  It  will  be  a  triumph  for  a 
small  group  of  companies  with  tremendous 
political  pull.  Any  member  of  Congress  who 
votes  for  the  SST  will  be  voting  against  the 
weight  of  scientific  opinion  and  of  economic 
opinion. 

A  vote  in  favor  is  a  vote  to  waste  public 
funds  and  to  endanger  mankind's  environ- 
ment. The  materialistic,  prestige-obsessed 
Communist  bureaucrats  in  the  Kremlin  can 
proceed  with  this  dangerous,  expensive  toy 
because  they  can  ignore  their  own  public 
opinion.  The  representatives  of  a  free  people 
can  be  expected  to  act  in  a  more  responsive 
and  respoublble  manner. 


MaacH  18.  1971. 
Editor, 

The  New  York  Times, 
Sew  York,  N.Y.: 

The  New  York  Times  has  campaigned  long 
and  hard  against  the  SST  development  pro- 
gram, acceding  to  all  of  the  opponent's  fears 
and  claims  and  conceding  none  of  the  pro- 
ponents' arguments — arguments  which  have 
lad  three  administrations  and  24  congres- 
sional committees  to  support  SST  develop- 
ment as  being  in  the  public  interest. 

In  your  emotional  and  almost  desperate 
editorial  'Congress  Votes  on  SST"  (March 
17)  the  Times  deplores  what  they  call  a 
"propaganda  drive"  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  "squash  the  public's  doubta" 
on  the  SST.  Yet  the  Times  engages  in  prop- 
aganda of  the  worst  sort:  Reporting  as- 
Bumpilon  as  fact,  half-truth  as  whole-truth, 
and  addressing  only  one  side  of  all  complex 
Issues. 

Taking  a  position  on  any  Issue  Is  a  news- 
paper's prerogative,  and  an  editorial  page 
function.  But  when  a  newspaper  presumes 
that  all  arguments  which  conflict  with  its 
passions  are  "propaganda,"  then  that  news- 
paper Is  abusing  Its  editorial  responsibilities. 

The  editorial  "Congress  Votes  on  SST"  is. 
I  submit,  bald  propaganda.  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  this  assessment: 

Item  1:  The  Times  described  the  Bonlc 
boom  as  being  of  such  "excruciating  loud- 
ness" that  the  SST  cannot  be  flown  over 
land.  I  ask  the  Times  writer:  "Have  you 
heard  a  sonic  boom  from  the  SST?"  You.  do 
not  acknowledge  In  your  editorial  that  the 
government  has  pledged  not  to  allow  SST 
flights  over  land.  Further,  you  do  not  tell 


the  reader  that  the  government  Is  backing 
that  pledge  with  an  PAA  reg^ulatlon  and  the 
Congress  is  free  to  write  this  Into  law.  I  am 
supporttag  the  SST  and  I  would  support  such 
a  law. 

Item  2:  You  assert  that  the  plane  on  take- 
off win  be  "much  louder  than  normal  jets." 
This  Is  false.  It  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear  In  testimony  before  the  Congress  that 
the  noise  will  be  brought  within  acceptable 
Umlts  before  the  SST  Is  flown  commercially 
or  we  will  not  allow  It  to  fly.  There  are  no 
strings  attached  to  that  pledge. 

Item  3:  Last  year,  in  fact  last  month,  the 
Times  and  other  opponents  of  SST  develop- 
ment clamored  for  compliance  with  the  PAA 
rule  setting  108  decibels  as  the  noise  al- 
lowance for  new  subsonic  jet  aircraft.  Now 
that  the  108  level  U  In  sight  for  the  SST, 
critics  have  suddenly  reversed  themselves 
and  decided  that  such  complUnce  Is  not  good 
enough.  The  Times  advocates  that  the  "level 
for  Kennedy  Airport  should  be  reduced  to 
the  more  reasonable  level  ol  98  decibels  by 
1975."  This  Is  a  frivolous  suggestion.  If  the 
"reasonable  level"  of  98  is  enforced,  there  will 
be  no  commercial  jet  traffic  in  or  out  of  New 
York  City.  Needless  to  say,  without  access  to 
air  transportation,  more  business  will  leave 
New  York  City,  and  the  decline  of  your  city, 
about  which  the  Times  so  frequently  wor- 
ries, will  accelerate. 

Item  4:  The  Times  ridicules  the  economy 
of  the  SST.  claiming  "no  public  demand"  yet 
In  decrying  the  sonic  booms  over  the  ocean, 
the  Times  writer  suggests  that  the  booms 
would  occur  "as  often  as  every  half  hotir  diu-- 
Ing  peak  summer  travel."  A  flight  to  or  from 
Europe  every  half  hour  does  not  strike  me 
as  mdlcating  a  lack  of  public  demand.  As 
for  the  sonic  boom,  there  Is  not  one  shred 
ol  evidence  that  sonic  booms  are  harmful  to 
marine  Ufe.  Military  aircraft  have  been  fly- 
ing over  the  oceans  at  supersonic  speeds  for 
25  years,  with  no  claims  or  even  any  evidence 
of  detrimental  effects. 

Item  S:  Of  all  the  environmental  fears 
concocted  to  retard  development  of  the  SST, 
the  spectre  of  increased  skin  cancer  Is  the 
most  specious.  Highly  qualified  scientists 
testifled  before  the  congress  on  the  odds 
against  the  SST  having  anything  to  do  with 
susceptibility  to  skin  cancer.  The  odds  are  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  a  man  going  out  in 
the  sun  every  day  ol  his  life  could  offset  the 
theoretically  Increased  danger  of  Incurring 
skin  cancer  by  wearing  a  hat  one  day  in  his 
Ufe.  If  he  goes  out  in  the  sun  only  on  week- 
ends he  would  have  to  wear  his  hat  only  once 
in  200  years.  And  that  Is  asstmUng  that  SST 
flights  would  erode  the  ozone  shield,  which 
Is  a  highly  speculative  and  dubious  assump- 
tion. But  the  Times  accepts  the  charge  at 
face  value. 

Item  6:  The  Times,  like  other  irresponsible 
antagonists  ol  the  SST  program,  continually 
uses  the  flgure  ol  "upwards  ol  $5  billion"  as 
the  implied  cost  to  the  government.  There 
is  absolutely  no  justlflcatlon  lor  any  flgure 
greater  than  $1.34  billion,  a  simi  that  Is 
lully  recoverable  through  the  succeseful  pro- 
duction program  which  the  Times  assumes 
in  discussing  heavy  transatlantic  traffic.  The 
Times  never  acknowledges  the  recovery  pro- 
vision, although  It  Is  a  unique  element  of 
the  SST  contract.  The  Times  also  deplores 
the  investment  In  the  SST  "at  a  time  when 
there  are  so  many  urgent  needs  that  could 
be  met  with  the  same  amount  of  money," 
but  never  suggests  where  the  funds  to  carry 
out  all  of  the  government's  "urgent  needs " 
are  going  to  come  from  In  the  future  11  the 
economy  Is  not  kept  ■vibrant. 

Item  7:  The  Time*  calls  prestige  "the  final 
argument."  Here  the  Times  Is  boldly  skewer- 
ing a  strawman  ol  Its  own  creation.  Prestige 
never  has  been  an  argument  or  a  motivation 
lor  the  SST  program.  Aviation  leadership  is 
a  reason  lor  prototype  development  ol  the 
SST.  We  need  to  keep  our  option  open  on 
the    supersonic     transport     market    which 


will  certainly  develop  in  this  decade. 
The  Times  would  have  us  concede  that  mar- 
ket to  the  British,  The  French  and  the  Rus- 
sians. What  would  the  Times  suggest  we 
foster  as  a  replacement  for  loss  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  balance  of  trade  that  this 
would  cause? 

Item  8:  The  Times  concludes  that  "any 
member  of  Congress  who  votes  for  the  SST 
will  be  voting  against  the  weight  of  scientific 
and  economic  opinion."  The  truth  is  that 
learned  opinion  is  divided  on  the  SST — as  on 
most  complex  programs.  There  are  many 
unproved  assumptions  in  this  debate.  The 
environmental  facts  will  emerge  in  the  course 
of  the  aggressive  research  program  now  going 
forward.  The  economic  argument  cannot  be 
settled  without  information  that  will  come 
from  prototype  performance.  The  prototype 
program  is  not  a  commitment  to  commercial 
service,  or  to  SST  production.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity— in  fact,  the  only  means  avail- 
able— for  the  congress  and  the  public  to  re- 
place unproved  assumptions  with  hard  data. 

The  real  puzzle  is  why  the  Times  is  so 
anxious  to  kill  the  SST  before  the  proto- 
type program  begins  to  yield  hard  data  on 
the  subjects  about  which  it  now  speculates 
so  freely.  Is  It  possible  that  the  Times  is 
afraid  that  there  is  an  inherent  confilct  be- 
tween its  current  passions  and  the  facts 
that  will  emerge  Irom  additional  research  on 
the  SST? 

CoBDOM  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  SST,  many  people  have 
asked  why  the  Oovemment  must  lend  a 
hand  in  financing  this  project.  They  have 
wondered  why  the  private  capital  market 
carmot  cope  with  the  task  of  providing 
the  backing. 

These  are  legitimate  questions  and 
they  have  been  dealt  with  at  a  number 
of  times  and  places  during  the  many 
hours  of  hearings  we  have  had  on  this 
subject.  Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  several  concise 
statements  on  the  need  for  Oovemment 
aid  in  this  area  of  general  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  also 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  during  the  course  of  the  years  of  the 
development  of  financing  of  the  SST 
project  there  were  16  separate  panels 
and  committees  which  considered  vari- 
ous and  sundry  ways  of  financing  the 
project.  And  out  of  all  of  the  suggested 
ways,  the  panel  suggested  and  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  precise  method  that 
has  been  used  to  finance  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  statement 
comes  in  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Ellender.  The  letter  is 
from  two  men  of  great  distinction  and 
experience  in  tthe  field  of  finance,  Mr. 
Eugene  R.  Black  and  Mr.  James  P. 
Mitchell. 

Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Mitchell  are  careful 
to  focus  attention  on  the  real  subject  of 
today's  debate — the  development  of  two 
prototypes.  They  correctly  assert  that 
the  purpose  of  the  prototype  program  Is 
"to  prove  out  the  general  body  of  theory 
which  now  would  indicate  the  probable 
feasibility,  technologically,  economically, 
and  ecologically." 

Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Mitchell  acknowl- 
edge the  obvious  pctot  that  private  sec- 
tor financing  for  this  massive  undertak- 
ing is  not  a  certainty.  But  they  say  the 
following: 
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Tbe  gr«y  are*  of  uncertalaty  as  to  100% 
private  sector  financing  stems  largely  from 
the  very  Immensity  of  tbe  Investment  re- 
quired and  the  related  capacity  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  handle  this.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  private  sector  Is  occasionally  as- 
sisted In  sound  commercial  projects  that 
are  too  large  for  private  fvinds  to  handle. 
The  Export-Import  Bank,  for  example,  by  Its 
export  loan  guarantee  program  has  generated 
billions  of  dollars  of  export  sales  quite  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  private  sector  to 
handle,  thus  contributing  tremendously  to 
the  economy  and,  Incidentally,  doing  quite 
handsomely  In  the  process,  as  Its  Balance 
Sheet  and  Income  Statement  will  attest  I 
Should  It  be  possible,  therefore,  that  a  gov- 
ernmental supplemental  assist  Is  necessary 
to  meet  the  peak  S8T  production  financing 
requirements,  It  would  not  be  Illogical  in  our 
opinion  to  make  possible,  by  such  means, 
a  program  of  such  presiimed  general  attrac- 
tion to  the  U.S.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
SST  funding  is  undertaken  on  a  basis 
that  it  will  not  cost  the  Government  a 
penny  over  the  life  of  the  investment. 
The  point  is  that  the  Government  partic- 
ipation in  the  program  is  an  investment. 
It  is  a  way  for  the  Government  to  make 
money  for  a  change  while  it  is  spending 
money. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
study  the  thinking  of  Mr.  Black  and  Mr. 
Mitchell,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
their  letter  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tetter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows : 

March  17,  1971. 

Hon.  ALJ.XN  J.  EI.LEN0B8, 

Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  'EtLENDER :  The  Issue  before 
the  house  is  tlie  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  to  continue  and  complete — on  a  cost 
shared  basis — the  developmental  and  test 
prototype  phase  of  the  SST.  Tibe  purpose  Is 
to  prove  out  the  general  body  of  theory 
which  now  would  Indicate  the  probable  feasi- 
bility, technologically,  economically  and  ecol- 
ogically. In  addition,  the  developmental 
phase  Is  Intended  to  preserve  to  the  United 
States  the  option  of  continuing  In  the  In- 
ternational competition  and  of  not  being 
phased  out  of  tbe  field  we  have  dominated 
for  so  many  years  to  our  considerable  eco- 
nomic benefit,  merely  by  being  unprepaired 
In  the  basic  neoessary  preliminary  work,  and 
therefore  finding  ourselves  so  far  behind 
time-wise  that  the  race  would  be  lost. 

While  it  has  no  real  bearing  on  the  logic 
of  completing  the  development  work  author- 
iaad  by  the  Current  and  the  previous  three 
Presidential  Administrations,  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  an  SST  produc- 
tion program  can  be  financed  in  Ita  en- 
tirety by  the  private  sector — the  related  In- 
ference apparently  being  that  It  wotUd  be  un- 
wise per  se  If  this  were  not  the  case. 

The  thought  of  the  tremendous  Inventory 
Investment  alone,  in  an  assembly  line  of 
planes  to  be  priced  at' roughly  $00  million 
apiece,  taxes  tbe  Imagination  and  clearly  pre- 
sents extremely  large  financing  requirements. 
Time-wise  these  would  occur  7-8  years  from 
now,  assuming  that  a  production  program 
was  immedlatery  to  follow  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  prototype  test  phase.  To  provide 
a  proper  basis  for  Judgment  as  to  these  fu- 
ture pooMbUmes,  It  woBld  be  interesting  to 
review  the  past.  At  the  time  the  $136,000  OC-3 
or  even,  more  reoently,  the  original  $4-6  mil- 
lion 7078  w«re  in  production,  the  thought  of 
a  $20  mUlion  747.  and  tbe  ftnaaelng  of  Its 
assembly-line  production,  wotUd  also  have 
staggered  the  imagination,  and  almost  oer- 
tatnly  have  invited  skepticism  that  the  pri- 


vate sector  could  have  handled  this.  Yet,  tbe 
747  production  was  undertaken  and  financed 
prU-ately  as  has  been  the  case  to  date  also 
for  tbe  $16-16  mUlion  OC-IO  and  LlOll  proj- 
ects. And  the  aviation  industry  currently  Is 
certainly  not  In  tbe  most  robust  health! 

The  presumed  very  existence  of  an  SST 
production  program  following  a  successful 
test  prototype  phase  also  presumes. 

1.  Indicated  economic  leaslbllUy  of  the 
design, 

2.  Airline  customer  Uemanci  and  contract- 
ua,i  respuuslblUty  lu  n  sufflcleut  quantity  ot 
orders,  and 

3.  Demonstrated  proof  of  the  acceptability 
of  tbe  plane  from  an  ecological  point  of 
view. 

Qlven  all  of  these  factors,  tUeie  would 
obvk>ufll>-  be  strong  motivation  for  private 
sector  financing  such  as  has  been  demon- 
strated in  all  previous  commercial  transport 
prognuos. 

It  might,  therefore,  seem  at  lea^t  theoreti- 
cally possible  that  the  private  sector  could 
some  7  or  a  years  iroai  now.  Against  the 
uncertainties  of  the  future,  however,  and 
the  extremely  large  luveutory  Investment, 
required  of  the  manu/aoturers.  It  obviously 
caaaot  be  said  positively  that  this  can  be 
done.  It  is  clear  though  that  the  very  doubts 
which  must  obtain  today  would  at  least  be 
considerably  clarified  by  the  successful 
demonauatlon  of  tbe  test  prototype  program. 
The  grey  area  of  uncertainty  as  to  lOO'/o 
private  sector  financing  stems  largely  from 
the  very  immensity  of  the  Investment  re- 
quired and  the  related  capacity  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  handle  this.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  private  sector  is  occnsloually  as- 
sisted lu  sound  commercial  projects  t*^t^^  are 
too  large  for  private  funds  to  handle.  The 
Export-Import  Bank,  for  example,  by  lis 
export  loan  guarantee  program  has  generat- 
ed bUlions  of  dollars  of  export  sales  quite 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  private  sector 
to  handle,  thus  contributing  tremendously 
to  the  economy  and.  Incidentally,  doing 
quite  handsomely  lu  the  process,  as  Its  Bal- 
ance Sheet  and  Income  Statement  will  at- 
test. Should  it  be  possible,  therefore,  that 
a  governmental  supplemental  assist  la  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  peak  SST  production  fi- 
nancing requirements.  It  would  not  be  il- 
logical in  our  opinion  to  make  possible,  by 
such  means,  a  program  of  such  presumed 
general  attraction  to  the  U.S..  and  this 
could  be  done  for  example,  m  the  form 
of  V-type  flexible-percentage,  guaranteed 
loan  financing  such  as  was  widely  used  dur- 
ing WW  11.  In  this  method  the  assistance 
provided  could  be  varied  according  to  the 
need  and  would  only  supplement,  not  sup- 
plant, the  private  sector  contribution. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene  R.  Black, 
James  P.  MrrcHEtL. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  second 
statement  of  Interest  comes  from  Mr.  G. 
Robert  Truex.,  Jr,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  America.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  Mr.  William  Magru- 
der.  Director  of  SST  Development  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Truex  acknowledges  that  our  cur- 
rent position  of  dominance  In  the  world 
commercial  aircraft  msirket  resulted 
primarily  from  privately  financed  efforts. 
He  points  out  that  the  various  aircraft 
that  won  for  us  this  dominance  were  not 
exclusively  the  result  of  private  capital: 

WbUe  it  U  true  that  those  aircraft  have 
been  cblefly  privately  financed,  the  develop- 
mental capabUlty  existed  because  tlie  monu- 
factiu'ers  were  at  tbe  same  time  developing 
military  aircraft  requiring  the  tame  advance- 
ments in  tbe  state  of  tbe  art. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
study  Mr.  Truex's  thoughtful  letter,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  for  It  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho.  as 
follows : 

Bank  or  Ajcxbica, 

March  3.  1871 
Mr.  W.  M.  Magruokk, 

Director.  SST  Development.  Office  o/  the 
Secretary  o/  Transportation,  Wathitxa. 
ton.  D£.  ^ 

DXA«  Mb.  Maobcdxr:  With  respect  to  your 
letter  of  February  19,  here  U  my  penooai 
reaction  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  United  SUtes'  SST  Development  Pro- 
gram should  be  financed  entirely  within  the 
private  sector. 

The  accomplishments  of  our  private  enter- 
prise system  in  the  development  of  our  com- 
mercial transports  are  well  attested  to  by  the 
aircraft  fiown  throughout  tbe  world  which 
are  domlnantly  of  American  manufactuie. 
While  It  is  true  that  these  aircraft  have  been 
chiefiy  privately  financed,  the  developmental 
capability  existed  because  the  manufacturers 
were  at  the  same  time  developing  military 
aircraft  requiring  the  same  advancements  in 
the  state  of  the  art.  Thus,  the  public,  both 
as  tax  payers  and  as  air  passengers,  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  this  mutual  sharing  of  de- 
velopment facilities  and  overhead  costs,  an-1 
the  maintenance  of  a  continuing  capability 
in  the  field. 

In  spite  of  the  sharing  of  costs  and  capa- 
bilities mentioned  above,  the  crises  which 
confronted  General  Dynamics  in  the  880/990 
prograzn,  the  pressures  on  Douglas  Aircraft 
in  the  DC-8-9  programs  of  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  and  those  now  being  experienced  by 
Lockheed,  provide  testimony  of  tbe  enormity 
of  tbe  hazards  of  the  airframe  manufacturers 
IQ  the  new  air  transport  programs.  Certainly 
today's  problems  In  tbe  airline  and  aero- 
space Industry  are  of  such  a  magnitude  that 
neither  the  Issuance  of  public  securities  nor 
the  placing  of  debt  with  the  financial  institu- 
tions can  be  accomplished  to  finance  an  SST 
program.  Today  we  are  confronted  with  a 
partially  completed  program  which,  In  some 
measure  at  least,  is  competing  with  SSTb 
sponsored  on  tbe  one  hand  by  the  British  and 
French  governments,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Russian  government.  It  has  been  announced 
that  in  October  of  this  year,  Russia  plana  to 
Introduce  Its  SST  on  Aeroflot  commercial 
flights.  Three  or  four  years  later  the  Anglo- 
French  Concorde  is  expected  to  go  Into  opera- 
tion. 

In  recent  history  the  United  SUtes  has 
managed  to  retain  Its  balance  of  trade  posi- 
tion largely  because  of  its  ability  to  seU  its 
technology,  although  we  have,  in  fact,  lost 
a  large  i»rt  of  our  International  position  In 
tbe  automobile  and  electronics,  industrlea 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  faster  air  trans- 
port, at  standards  which  will  satisfy  the 
ecologlsts,  will  not  be  forthcoming  In  future 
years.  To  take  advftntage  of  efiorts  already 
expended  In  tbe  development  of  a  United 
States  SST  the  program  should  be  continued 
at  a  pace  compatible  with  other  requirements 
and  priorities  of  our  airlines.  In  today's  en- 
vironment this  can  be  accomplished  only 
with  Government  support. 

At  a  time  in  the  future  when  the  aerospace 
and  air  transport  industries  are  both  viable, 
and  tbe  abnormal  hazards  involved  in  tbe  de- 
velopment of  a  state  of  tbe  art  craft  are  be- 
hind us,  it  seems  proper  that  private  enter- 
prise can  and  wlU  support  SST  production 
and  sales. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

O.  R.  TEUMt. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Truex's  letter  Is  relevant  to  one  matter 
that  has  been  especially  puzzling  to  me 
during  the  debate  on  the  SST,  A  number 
of  persons  have  testified  or  otherwise  an- 
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nounced  that  they  would  be  in  favor  of 
developing  the  SST  if  it  was  primarily 
intended  for  military  benefit.  There  are 
two  points  which  should  be  made  with 
considerable  emphasis. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Laird,  has  stated  that  he  favors  develop- 
ment of  the  SST,  because  he  believes  that 
the  technological  sophistication  w^hlch 
development  will  distill  will  have  a  very 
direct  and  positive  impact  upon  U.S.  de- 
fense capabilities. 

Second,  even  if  this  development  pro- 
gram did  not  promise  to  contribute  to 
our  defease  capabilities,  that  would  hai-d- 
ly  constitute  grounds  for  dismantling  the 
program. 

I  deplore  the  argument  that  a  military 
relevance,  however,  tangential,  confers 
upon  a  program  a  priority  unattainable 
by  a  program  which  does  not  have  such 
relevance. 

In  fact.  I  am  especially  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  the  attack  on  the  SST  comes 
In  the  middle  of,  and  often  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  an  explosion  of  Interest  in 
"reordering  our  priorities."  I  should 
have  thought  that  this  development  in  a 
civilian-related  Industry  would  be  es- 
pecially gratifying  to  thase  who  feel  that 
military  projects  have  been  alKtted  an 
excessive  share  of  public  support  in  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  12,  1971,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  reeui  into 

the     CONORKSSIOHAL     RECORD     What     hc 

characterized  as  a  "Polnt-By-Polnf '  re- 
buttal on  the  SST  debate.  Senator  Jack- 
son subsequently  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  prepare  a 
factual  statement  on  each  of  the  10 
points  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thte  polnt-by-polnt  factual  rebutal 
and  clarification  be  reprinted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
economists  who  has  been  quoted  re- 
peatedly from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
the  past  few  months  with  respect  to  the 
SST  Is  Dr.  Henry  C.  WaDlch,  a  nation- 
ally recognized  professor  of  economics  at 
Yale  University,  and  a  former  member 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  He  has  repudiated  an  alleged 
statement  of  his  opposition  to  the  SST, 
a  statement  distributed  by  the  coftUtlon 
p gainst  the  SST  la.^t  week. 

Dr.  Walllch  asserted  that — 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  project 
at  this  point.  I  want  to  clarify  my  position 
on  the  SST.  I  favor  construction  of  two 
prototypes  and  therefore  urge  Congress  to 
vote  for  their  budgetary  appropriation. 

The  coalition  is  spearheading  a  lobby- 
ing effort  to  defeat  the  SST  and  claimed 
Dr.  Walllch's  support  for  their  position. 

Asserting  that  his  position  was  mis- 
represented by  the  coalition,  Dr.  Walllch 
maintained  that — 

If  foreign  countries  build,  and  we  do  not, 
we  shall  lose  not  only  the  opportunity  of 
putting  our  supersonic  plane  Into  the  sky 
Instead  of  theirs.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
foreign  leadership  In  so  major  a  project 
should  leave  unaffected  our  leadership  in  air- 
craft manufacture  generally. 


Pointing  out  that  his  position  had  been 
distorted,  he  released  his  full  statement 
given  to  the  Coalition  on  March  8  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  key  to  the 
right  decision  on  the  SST  is  the  ouUook  for 
the  Concorde.  If  we  are  sure  that  tbe  Con- 
corde will  not  fly  commercially,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  terminating  the  SST  program. 
If  the  Concorde  is  viable,  we  sund  to  lose 
a  great  deal  eoonomioally. 

I  have  heard  nothing  to  make  me  believe 
that  the  Concorde  has  been  stopped.  Rumors, 
press  reports,  and  even  statements  by  air- 
lines about  our  prospective  purchases  need 
to  be  heavily  discounted.  That  countries  of 
the  technological  capabilities  of  tbe  U.K.  and 
France  should  permanently  write  off  tbe  con- 
struction of  a  supersonic  plane  seems  very 
unlikely  to  me. 

If  foreign  countries  build,  and  we  do  not, 
we  shall  lose  not  only  the  opportunity  of  put- 
ting our  supersonic  plane  Into  the  sky  In- 
stead of  theirs.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
foreign  leadership  In  so  major  a  project 
should  leave  unaffected  our  leadership  in  air- 
craft manufacture  generally. 

We  are  now  told  that  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  balance  of  payments,  ofBclal  state- 
ments about  the  economics  of  the  Concorde 
are  all  wrong,  the  unemployment  In  Seattle 
could  be  dealt  with  by  other  means.  One  can 
find  some  basis  for  all  these  claims.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  write  off  otir  International 
financial  relations,  wo  cannot  ignore  our  po- 
sition in  a  prime  area  of  modern  technology, 
we  cannot  Ignore  domestic  realities.  We  can 
and  probably  should  delay  commercial  pro- 
duction as  long  as  feasible.  We  should  focus 
as  much  as  possible  on  technological  Im- 
provements before  we  build.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  the  project  at  this  point. 

He  added : 

I  want  to  clarify  my  position  on  the  SST 
to  avoid  further  misinterpretation.  I  favor 
construction  of  two  prototype  and  therefore 
urge  the  Congress  to  vote  for  their  budgetary 
appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  state- 
ment is  of  great  interest,  because  his 
statements  have  been  used  for  a  long 
time  by  those  who  were  against  the  SST. 

Ml-.  President,  we  are  nearlng  the  end 
of  another  stage  in  a  long,  historic,  and 
unfiiiished  debate. 

The  debate  about  the  supersonic  trans- 
port is  ovpr  a  decade  old.  Nothing  we 
do  here  will  end  the  debate.  Nothing  we 
do  here  will  pSrevent  the  production  and 
extensive  use  of  SST's  be  they  Russian 
or  Euiopcan.  Our  power  here  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  power  to  do  one  of 
two  things.  We  can  fund  continued  work 
on  th6  SST  protdtype  program  through 
the  next  3  months.  Or  we  can  destroy 
the  SST  program — a  program  which  has 
enjoyed  the  consistent  support  of  three 
administrations,  24  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  a  solid  majority  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
over  the  past  decade. 

The  Senate  today  can  either  Vote  the 
$134  million  for  continued  prototype 
di*velopment,  or  It  can  refuse  further 
funds,  thereby  r'equirlng  the  Government 
to  begin  spending  at  16ast  $119  million 
in  termination  costs.  If  the  Senate  votes 
to  deny  funds  to  the  SST  program,  then 
the  Congress  will  have  killed  the  Amer- 
ican SST.  If  the  Congress  kills  the  SST 
program  it  will  destroy  three  kinds  of 
things.  First,  It  will  kill  the  prototypes 
which  are  nearlng  completion.  Second,  It 
wlH  destroy  the  option  of  building  SST's 
In  the  future.  TTilrd,  It  will  destroy  Amer- 


ica's hold  on  83  percent  of  the  world 
commercial  aircraft  market. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  foolish  gesture 
than  the  destruction  of  this  program. 
That  would  relegate  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  plans  and  drawings  to  some 
warehouse,  leaving  them  for  someone  to 
dust  off  in  the  eternity  to  come. 

In  all  this  destruction  the  Congress 
also  will  have  created  three  things.  First, 
it  will  have  created  unemployment.  It 
will  have  created  havoc  in  a  sophisticated 
organization  of  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical talent.  Third,  it  will  have  created 
numerous  costs,  ranging  from  termina- 
tion costs  in  the  immediate  future  to  bal- 
ance-of-pasmients  problems  extending 
into  the  indefinite  future. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  deluded  by 
a  false  sense  of  our  own  power.  Let  us 
have  a  clear  imderstanding  of  our  real 
options.  The  US.  Government  is  power- 
less to  stop  the  development  of  SST's  in 
other  nations.  This  powerlessness  is  im- 
derscored  by  the  fact  that  two  different 
foreign  SST  models  are  already  flying. 
The  most  the  U£.  Government  can  do  Is 
attack  the  SST  with  two  lines  of  coercive 
action. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  can  try  to  make  the 
economic  rewards  of  foreign  SST's  haz- 
ardous. On  the  other  hand,  it  can  en- 
deavor to  keep  American  citizens  from 
flying  on  SST's.  Obviously,  the  latter 
would  accomplish  the  former.  But  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  any  measure  effec- 
tive in  keeping  American  citizens  off  for- 
eign SST's  will  require  Intolerable  coer- 
cions and  intrusions  Into  the  sphere  of 
free  choice,  an  intrusion  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  tolerate.  This  is  signi- 
ficant, because  everything  we  know  about 
airline  econ<Mnlcs  indicates  that  only  such 
coercions  and  intrusions  will  be  able  to 
keep  passengers  from  choosing  SST  serv- 
ice over  slower  service. 

In  addition,  any  attempt  to  undermine 
the  economic  viability  of  foreign  SST's 
will  Invite— indeed.  It  will  guarantee — 
reciprocal  action.  I  have  even  heard  It 
suggested  that  we  simply  ban  foreign 
SST's  from  landing  at  American  airports. 
Of  course  all  this  would  do  1b  provoke 
restrictions  on  American  landing  rights 
in  the  nations  concerned. 

Those  who  want  to  kill  the  American 
SST  should  not  comfort  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  their  action  will  make  the 
world  safe  from  SSTs.  In  fact  should 
they  kill  the  American  SST,  they  would 
only  have  succeeded  in  making  foreign 
alrdrafi  producers  safe— for  the  first  time 
in  history — from  American  competition. 
Mr.  President,  these  are  unpleasant 
details.  But  it  Is  time  we  came  to  grips 
with  them.  I  know  th^t  the  opponents  of 
the  SST  have  worked  hard  to  get  Sena- 
tors to  look  at  what  SST  opponents  call 
the  "big  picture."  I  know  that  tbe  vig- 
orous coalition  of  lobbies  opposing  the 
SST  think — correctly —  that  the  success 
of  their  crusade  depends  on  their  ability 
to  get  S«iators  to  vote  on  a  variety  of 
things  which  actually  are  not  at  issue  in 
the  vote  that  we  are  about  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  a  passion  for  consider- 
ing the  "big  picture"  often  indicates  a 
reluctance  to  come  to  grins  with  the  rele- 
vant details  of  a  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
resist  the  efforts  of  SST  opponents  to 
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artificially  widen,  and  therebv  distort  the 
focus  of  this  debate. 

Let  us  clear  the  air.  our  minds,  and  the 
record.  Let  us  focus  on  the  very  limited 
issue  before  us. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  should 
launch  a  fleet  of  SST's  with  unknown  and 
perhaps  menacing  features.  The  issue  is 
a  very  limited  program  for  building  and 
testing  two  prototypes. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  want  to 
demonstrate  a  general  willingness  to  re- 
think existing  programs.  The  issue  Is 
whether  we  want  to  side  with  the  three 
Presidents,  24  congressional  committees, 
and  the  majority  of  all  Congressmen  over 
the  last  decade  who  have  strongly  fa- 
vored development  of  SST  prototypes. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  away  vast  sums  for  an 
unknown  quantity.  The  issue  is  whether 
or  not  the  Government  should  make  a 
limited  investment  in  a  prototype  pro- 
gram which  can  lead  to  dramatic  re- 
muneration for  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  that,  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  effort  to  portray  this  vote 
as  a  general  referendum  on  en\'ironmen- 
tal  concern,  this  vote  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  This  is  not  a  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  darken  the  slties  with  a  fleet  ol 
lethal  aircraft  that  would  poison  the 
air,  addle  wildlife,  deafen  humanity, 
smash  windows,  destroy  the  upper  atmos- 
phere, increase  skin  cancer,  and  cause  a 
new  ice  age — or,  alternatively,  depend- 
ing on  which  SST  opponent  suits  your 
fancy,  that  would  melt  the  polar  ice 
caps,  thereby  flooding  all  the  world's 
coastal  cities. 

To  repeat,  the  vote  we  are  approaching 
is  not  a  referendum  on  Armageddon.  It 
is  not  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  for- 
mulate determined  environmental  pol- 
icies. And  just  as  this  Impending  vote 
should  not  be  portrayed  as  a  referendum 
on  whether  or  not  to  destroy  the  envi- 
ronment, neither  should  it  be  exploited 
as  an  opportunity  for  striking  poses 
pleasing  to  the  glazed  eyes  of  the  most 
fantastical  and  irresponsible  environ- 
mentalists. 

We  must  all  face  the  fact  that  the  antl- 
SST  cause  has  attracted  to  its  banner  a 
significant  nimiber  of  moral  exhibition- 
ists for  whom  this  crusade  is  nothing 
more  than  an  exercise  in  the  mortifica- 
tion of  other  people's  flesh. 

By  all  means  let  us  do  everything  prac- 
tical to  improve  the  quality  of  life  In 
Am^lca.  But  let  us  avoid  posturing.  Let 
us  not  substitute  morsd  exhibitionism  for 
thoughtful  action.  Let  us  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  quixotic  charges  at  symbolic 
issues. 

Crippling  a  basic  and  unoffending  In- 
dustry is  a  clumsy  way  to  demonstrate 
good  intentions  about  the  environment. 
Undermining  otu-  scientific  community  is 
an  Imprudent  first  step  for  a  war  on  com- 
plex envlrorunent  problems  which  will 
be  solved  by  science  or  not  at  all. 

And  weakening  the  economy  and  In- 
creasing imemployment  is  an  odd  way  to 
express  one's  concern  for  the  quality  of 
life  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  no  charade  with  inef- 
fectual resolutions  and  expressions  of 
"concern"  can  obscure  the  costs — eco- 


nomic, scientific,  and  human — ^that  will 
result  from  destruction  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram and  that  will  extend  at  least 
through  the  next  two  decades.  And  the 
simple  truth  Is  that  there  is  no  solid  rea- 
son for  embarking  on  this  destructive 
course  now.  There  are  unsettled  argu- 
ments about  the  SST.  We  should  finish 
the  arguments,  not  the  SST.  And  we  can 
intelligently  settle  the  argimients  only  if 
we  avoid  destroying  the  SST. 

Learned  opinion  on  the  probable  en- 
vlroimiental  effects  of  the  SST  Is  divided. 

Learned  opinion  on  the  probable  SST 
performance  is  divided. 

Learned  opinion  on  the  projected  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  SST  is  divided. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  raging  con- 
troversy about  matters  of  keen  scientific 
interest  and  high  economic  Importance. 
In  short,  we  have  a  situation  which  chal- 
lenges SST  skeptics  to  help  us  resolve  the 
controversy  with  additional  research  and 
development  of  the  sort  Involved  In  the 
prototype  program. 

Mr.  President,  where  there  is  such 
division  of  learned  opinion,  there  surely 
is  a  need  for  further  evidence.  We  sup- 
porters of  the  SST  welcome  controversy 
about  the  program.  And  we  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  press  on  with  the  research 
and  development  program  that  Is  the 
only  possible  soiu-ce  of  solid  answers  to 
the  vexing  questions  which  are  In 
dispute. 

We  who  support  the  SST  prototype 
program  are  puzzled  by  the  passionate 
desire  of  the  SST  opponents  to  kill  the 
program  before  it  can  begin  to  help  us 
arrive  at  those  solid  answers.  The  ques- 
tions which  every  Senator  must  now  ask 
himself  Include  these: 

Why  are  the  most  passionate  oppo- 
nents of  the  SST  so  desperately  anxious 
to  kill  the  prototype  program,  and  dis- 
perse the  scientific  talent  assembled  for 
It.  at  this  point? 

Why  are  the  most  passionate  oppo- 
nents of  the  SST  so  anxious  to  dismantle 
the  program  now,  just  before  the  proto- 
type program  equips  us  with  resd  SST's — 
as  distinguished  from  the  hypothetical 
SST's  about  which  the  SST  opponent"? 
have  been  so  freely  speculating? 

Mr.  President,  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  some  SST  opponents  are 
afraid  the  existence  of  prototypes  will 
cramp  their  critical  style.  At  this  point 
the  opposition  to  the  SST  thrives  on 
surmise,  speculation  and  hypotheses. 
Further  research  and  development  of  the 
sort  Involved  In  the  prototype  program 
will  be  very  Inhibiting  and  Inconvenient 
for  some  people.  It  will  enable  us  to 
replace  surmise  with  fact,  speculation 
with  hard  data,  and  hypotheses  with 
conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  frank  to  confess 
that  I  do  not  know  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty how  all  of  my  Judgments  about 
the  SST  will  fare  in  the  cold  light  of 
expanded  experience  with  prototypes. 
But  I  am  also  frank  to  say  that  I  would 
be  irresponsible  If  I  attempted  to  shield 
my  judgments  from  the  bracing  chal- 
lenge of  prototjTie  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  press  ahead 
with  prototype  development  so  that  we 
all  can  put  otu-  judgments  to  the  test 
I  want  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  costly 
damage  to  the  Nation's  precious  scien- 


tific capabilities.  I  want  to  protect  the 
Nation's  options  in  the  swiftly  changing 
world  aircraft  market.  I  want  to  protect 
the  Nation's  economic  and  technological 
strength  which  we  so  urgently  need  as 
we  tackle  the  costly  and  complex  prob- 
lems of  improving  our  envirormient. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I 
support  continuation  of  research  and 
development  in  the  SST  prototype 
program. 

I  want  us  to  press  forward  so  that  if 
the  time  comes  when  foreign  SSTs  are 
landing  on  cur  shores,  and  some  people 
say,  "No,  no,  you  caimot  land  them  be- 
cause they  are  environmentally  danger- 
ous to  us,"  I  can  say  answer  these  fears 
with  evidence  gained  from  our  two  proto- 
types. I  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
have  run  exhaustive  and  expensive  tests 
and  we  know  what  we  are  doing." 

There  will  be  no  answer  to  such  fears 
if  we  do  not  produce  and  test  these  pro- 
totypes. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  make  two  or 
three  additional  points.  I  recall  very  well 
when  President  Kennedy  spoke  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy  in  1962,  when  he  first 
annoimced  his  resolve  to  produce  an  SST 
in  this  country. 

Even  before  that  time,  in  1961,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN ) ,  chainnan  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and 
I  had  been  instrumental  in  providing 
money  in  that  bill  to  start  research  for 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  interest  In 
this  program.  I  have  no  stock  in  it.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is 
not  one  dollar's  worth  of  business  from 
this  whole  program  which  will  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  time  when  the 
leaders  of  this  coimtry  must  extend  their 
mental  horizons. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lie  back.  We  must 
be  willing  to  take  some  chances.  The  risk 
here  Is  not  environmental.  We  are  not 
going  to  pollute  the  world  with  two  pro- 
totypes. We  have  got  to  be  willing  to  take 
some  cheuices  so  that  we  can  keep  our 
position  of  pre-eminence  and  leadership, 
and  keep  that  position  throughout  the 
rest  of  this  century. 

I  believe  that  in  the  1980's  and  the 
1990's  people  will  be  traveling  in  SST's. 
I  probably  will  fiy  in  them,  and  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  jet  set.  But  today  we  are 
hearing  the  same  thing  that  was  said 
about  the  jet  liners  when  they  came  out 
in  the  late  1950's.  Then  It  was  said  that 
just  a  few  rich  people  who  could  afford  to 
pay  a  little  extra  fare  would  be  riding 
on  them.  But  these  planes  became  so  effl- 
clent,  such  wonderful  and  quick  means 
of  transportation,  that  they  quickly  drove 
prop-driven  planes  out  of  the  sky. 

So  I  want  to  say  here  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  trying  to  look  into  the 
future  scientifically  and  technologically. 
I  want  the  people  to  know  that  in  thi.s 
critical  time  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
fought  fo  preserve  for  this  country  its 
position  of  leadership  in  science  and 
technology  and  In  a  great  industry.  In 
addition,  people  wUl  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  did  not  allow  a  few 
specious  argtmients  to  turn  him  against 
the  future. 
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Exhibit  1 
Jobs  and  the  SST 


PaOXMIKE'S  STATKMKNT 

That  150,000  Jobs  will  be  lost  II  the  SST 
program  falls  to  go  ahead  Is  simply  not 
irue  In  any  sense. 

FACT 

Blr.  President,  Senator  Proxmlre  Is  merely 
repeating  over  and  over  the  same  theme  he 
lias  been   broadcasting  over   the   past   year 

relative  to  the  employment  situation.  He 
refuses  to  accept  two  verj'  pertinent  facts. 
First  the  areospace  Industry  Is  in  serious 
trouble  right  now — this  segment  of  the 
American  work  force  Is  vital  to  our  economy, 
our  defense,  and  our  ability  to  hold  our  own 
in  technological  achievement  In  a  highly 
competitive  world  market.  It  is  the  second 
largest  industry  In  this  country  and  as  such, 
has  a  direct  influence  on  a  large  segment 
of  our  papulation  throughout  the  nation; 
because  of  this  the  Investment  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  here  can  and  will  provide 
a  stimulus  that  goes  far  beyond  the  prime 
Industry.  ^     . 

Secondly,  we  are  talking  about  producing 
a  useful  exportable  product  which  will  gen- 
erate revenue  with  which  to  support  hun- 
dreds of  other  programs  that  are  vitally 
necessary,  but  consume  revenue.  We  can- 
not accommodate  for  long  these  latter  types 
If  we  do  not  provide  for  programs  that  In- 
crease the  flow  of  dollars  back  to  the  gov- 
ernment. This  Is  a  long  term  productive 
effort  spanning  over  17  years  (1973  to  1990). 

The  Senator  demands  complete  assurance 
that  the  Investment  will  pay  ofl^no  one 
can  give  him  that  assurance  with  100' 
confidence:  however.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  SST  Is  not  a  dream.  It  Is  here  now  In 
a  form  which  Is  ready  to  go  Into  commercial 
service  by  the  end  of  this  year   (The  TU- 

144). 

The  only  question  Is  can  we  produce  a 
better,  quieter,  safer,  environmentally  clean 
and  more  productive  product.  History  says- 
we  can;  hence  the  probability  of  Invest- 
ment return  Is  higher  than  any  other  simi- 
lar program  has  ever  been  at  this  stage  of 
development.  This  Is  fact  not  fiction  and 
has  been  t«8tlfled  to  by  those  beet  qualified 
to  know. 

Now  relative  to  the  gainful  employment 
of  thousands  of  Americans  which  the  Sen- 
ator chooses  to  believe  Is  optimistic  and 
*hlch  he  tries  to  support  with  very  weak 
theories.  The  economists  he  cites  are  cer- 
tainly eminent  in  their  fields. 

They  are  not,  however,  and  I  repeat,  they 
are  not  experts  in  aircraft  production,  air- 
craft demand,  or  aircraft  sales.  None  of  those 
cited  have  ever  taken  the  time  or  trouble  to 
go  to  either  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion or  the  Contractors  and  get  first  hand 
the  information  necessary  to  provide  a  legit- 
imate base  for  their  statements.  The  Sen- 
a'or  chooses  to  criticize  Mr.  Magruder  be- 
cause he  has  relied  on  economic  studies,  and 
I  might  add  numerous  studies,  performed — 
not  by  Individuals  but  by  groups  of  people 
who  are  Intimately  familiar  with  the  design, 
production,  and  operation  of  commercial  air- 
craft—namely, the  sellers  and  the  buyers. 
the  companies  and  the  airlines  have  Invested 
approximately  $246  mlUloD  to  date  as  an  in- 
dication of  faith  In  the  program..  The  Congress 
certainly  must  be  more  attentive  to  such 
thoroughly  Integrated  economic  analyaes  by 
highly  qualified  groups  than  It  Is  to  Indivi- 
dual opinions  based  on  elementary  text  book 
theory  that  i^umes  there  Is  no  unemploy- 
ment. It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  Individual  economists,  regard- 
less of  eminence,  have  not  been  noted  for 
accuracy  or  agreement  with  actual  perform- 
ance. 

The  Senator  says  that  there  are  leas  than 
5%  of  the  economists  who  support  the  SST — 
5%  of  what.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  Infer 


that  he  has  polled  every  economist  In  the 
country?  II  this  Is  true,  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late Mr.  Magruder — he  is  not  being  paid,  nor 
Is  his  very  able  staff,  to  run  around  the  coun- 
try conducting  popularity  polls.  He  Is  being 
paid  to  do  exactly  what  he  has  done  I.e.,  to 
put  together  the  most  meaningful  economic 
analysis  poaslble  utilizing  the  best  conglomer- 
ate of  talent  available.  The  Senator's  criti- 
cism Is  unwarranted,  misleading,  and  appears 
designed  only  to  try  to  establish  credibility 
for  very  weak  Individual  opinions.  I  will 
wager  Mr.  Magruder  could  probably  find  as 
many  Individuals  to  support  his  tu-guments 
If  he  were  permitted  to  waste  the  taxpayers 
money  In  this  manner. 

Now  let's  get  back  to  the  employment 
situation.  The  appropriations  commltt-ees  of 
both  houses  have  heard  taestlmony  from  Mr. 
George  P.  Meany,  heiul  of  the  APL/CTO 
and  Mr.  Floyd  Smith  International  Pres- 
ident of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  that  the 
150,000  Job  prediction  is  In  fact  very  low. 
Their  predictions  approach  600,000.  The 
Senator  has  Inserted  In  the  record  a  letter 
from  the  Oil  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union  whloh  he  would  have 
us  believe  Is  more  meaningful  Mr.  President, 
this  Union  represents  lees  than  180.000 
workers  as  opposed  to  the  over  14  million 
represented  by  Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Smith — 
Senator  Proxmlre  cannot  really  believe  that 
we,  the  highest  legislative  body  In  the  na- 
tion, are  going  to  be  so  naive  a&  to  accept 
as  representative,  a  letter  from  a  relatively 
small  disassociated  union  as  opposed  to  ac- 
tual testimony  by  the  presidents  nf  the 
largest  unions  in  the  country  representing 
over  14  million  American  workers.  As  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the  Sen- 
ator's argument  it  should  be  noted  that  al- 
most half  of  the  Senator's  rebuttal  In  the 
employment  area  Is  devoted  to  this  letter. 

No  one  has  ever  Indicated  that  there  are 
no  other  ways  that  the  government  can 
stimulate  a  like  number  of  Jobs  for  a  like 
amount  of  dollars.  The  SST  program  Is  not 
the  answer  to  all  the  country's  problems, 
but  It  does  represent  a  significant  part  of  the 
unemployment  problem,  now  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, by  the  nation's  second  largest  Indus- 
try. It  does  offer  an  Investment  opportu- 
nity which  holds  a  high  probability  of  re- 
turning the  whole  investment — plus  Interest 
as  well  as  a  profit  to  the  taxpayer,  and  at 
the  same  time,  produce  an  Internationally 
consumable  product.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  Senator  chooees  to  make  this  program 
a  whipping  poet,  yet  advances  no  like  oppor- 
tunity to  this  body.  We  can  build  subways, 
dams,  roads,  conduct  environmental  research, 
Hnd  support  welfare  programs  only  with 
many  programs  like  the  SST.  It's  time  we 
started  to  look  for  a  few  more  productive 
revenue  producing  programs  and  stop  try- 
ing to  kill  thoee  we  have.  The  alternative 
might  weU  turn  out  to  be  having  a  large 
part  of  our  population  living  off  the  efforts 
of  a  few.  This  won't  work  now  any  better 
than  it  has  In  the  past. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  Join  the  rest  of 
us  In  making  the  SST  program  as  successful 
as  our  technology  can  achieve  In  all  areas 
and  stop  trying  to  make  It  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  entire  social  and  economic  future. 
raoxatniB'a  btatembnt 
DOT'S  claim  of  double  productivity  Ignores 
the  fact  that  the  SST  will  cost  at  least  twice 
what  the  747  cost — $40  million  versus  $20 
million. 

FACT 

The  productivity  of  the  SST  la  not  affected 
by  the  cost  or  sales  price,  which  Is  computed 
as  part  of  the  total  operating  expense  and 
primarily  affects  depreciation  and  Insurance 
expense.  Por  trana-Atlantlc  flights,  the  total 
operating  cost  of  the  88T  Is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  747,  and  In  the  1980*8  should 


be  better  than  the  747.  Purthermore,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  first  Boeing  707  sold 
for  about  $6,000,000,  or  about  2.2  times  the 
DC-7C  cost  of  $2,260,000,  yet  the  707  was 
many  times  more  profitable  than  the  DC-7C. 
proxmire's  statement 
When  Jets  were  first  Introduced  In  the 
1950's,  the  707  flew  twice  as  fast  and  carried 
twice  the  passenger  load  as  the  DC-7,  the 
last  of  the  propeller-driven  planes.  Accord- 
ingly, the  new  Jets  of  the  1960'8  were  four 
times  as  productive  as  their  predecessors 
Thus,  even  If  the  DOT  statement  about  pro- 
ductivity were  correct,  (SST  twice  the  747) 
which  It  Is  not.  the  SST  would  represent  orUy 
half  as  much  of  an  advance  as  the  step  from 
the  prop  plane  to  the  Jets. 

FACT 

The  FAA  report  entitled,  "Direct  Operat- 
ing Costs  of  Transport  Aircraft  In  1660  Air- 
line Service",  gives  the  following  data  for  the 
707  and  the  DC-7C: 


Ratio  707 
707        0C-7C     to  0C-7C 


Pissenger  seats...   123.9  65.6         1.89:1 

Block  speed,  miles  per  hour.       473.0         28b.  I  l.bS.l 


Productivity  of  the  707  is  3.2  that  of  the 
DC-7C,  based  on  1.89  times  1.69.  However, 
on  the  same  calculation,  the  SST  would  be 
19.2  times  the  DC-7C,  and  6.2  times  the  707, 
based  on  281  seats  and  1,285  miles  per  hour. 
It  Is  more  reasonable  to  compare  the  SSTs 
productivity  with  the  first  of  the  subsonic 
jets,  than  with  the  747.  which  Is  last  of  the 
subsonic  Jet  generation,  because  of  airport 
runway  limitations  for  aircraft  with  greater 
weight  and  takeoff  requirements.  Moreover, 
there  will  be  many  Improvements  to  SST 
designs,  of  which  the  2707-300  Is  the  first, 
which  should  make  the  SST  even  more 
f  iperlor  to  the  747. 

proxmibe's  statement 

DOT  recently  confirmed  that  fuel  usage  by 
the  SST  fleet  would  approach  nearly  5  per- 
cent of  the  world's  oil  reserve. 

FACT 

Evidently  the  Senator  has  misread  or  mis- 
understood the  study  prepared  by  DOT  on 
fuel  usage.  The  entire  civilian  aircraft  fleet, 
of  which  the  SST  will  be  only  a  small  por- 
tion, win  consume  only  5  percent  of  the 
■v^rld's  oil  reserves. 

proxmire's  statement 

Recent  newspaper  accounts  report  that 
BOAC.  the  British  Overseas  Airline,  has  found 
that  the  seat-mile  operating  costs  of  the 
Concorde  will  be  twice  the  seat-mile  oper- 
ating cost  of  the  747.  It  (BOAC)  hae  not 
denied  that  seat-mile  operating  costs  wotild 
be  double  the  costs  for  the  subsonic  Jets. 

FACT 

There  Is  speculation  by  Informed  observers 
that  the  BOAC  story  In  the  London  Observer 
had  no  basis  In  fact  and  was  written  by  an 
anti-Concorde  Journalist  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  causing  embarrassment  to  the  manufac- 
ttirers  of  the  Ooncorde  and  the  U.S.  SST. 
BOAC  strongly  denied  telling  the  Oovem- 
ment  It  could  see  no  way  of  operating  the 
plane  at  a  profit  and  therefore  did  not  want 
It. 

As  for  the  statement  that  Ooncorde  total 
operating  costs  per  seat  mile  would  be  double 
747  costs,  DOT  computations  indicate  that 
whereas  Ooncorde  direct  operating  oosta 
would  be  about  88  percent  higher  than  the 
747.  total  operating  costs  per  seat  mile  would 
be  about  30  percent  higher.  At  a  55  percent 
load  factor  and  15  percent  fare  surcharge,  the 
Concorde  should  be  able  to  make  a  reason- 
able return  on  Investment.  At  a  76  percent 
load  factor,  however,  and  with  a  15  percent 
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surcbargv,  Uie  Concorde  should  b«  able  to 
earu  »  nigtaar  aanual  operating  profit  than 
the  747  at  a  66  percent  load  factor. 

PROZMIKE'S  BTATXMKNT 

Yesterday  we  had  testimony  by  Dr.  8am- 
uelson  and  Dr.  Rathjens,  two  eminent  econ- 
omlste.  They  are  convinced  that  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  S8T  would  be  leoa  and  that 
the  plane  would  be  an  eoonomlo  disaster. 

FACT 

First,  Dr.  Rathjeos  la  not  an  eoonomlst, 
but  obtained  his  doctorate  In  chemistry  and 
teaches  political  science.  Both  be  and  Dr. 
Samuelson  made  dire  predictions  about  the 
economics  at  the  SST,  but  neither  produced 
any  data  showing  the  ooni^>utatloxis  on  which 
their  conclusions  were  based.  Furthermore, 
Dr.  SamuelBon  stated  on  cross-examination 
that  he  bad  formed  his  opinions  on  the  SST 
about  five  or  Six  years  ago.  Blnoe  that  time, 
the  design  has  changed  as  well  as  the  char- 
acteristics and  performance  of  competitive 
aircraft.  Dr.  Samuelson  testified  also  that 
going  ahead  on  construction  of  two  proto- 
types is  wasteful  because  the  88T  will  be 
uneconomic  and  only  BO  ^^i>*»*A  of  BOO  can 
be  sold.  It  Is  dUBcult  to  know  how  he  can  be 
so  sure  of  his  oondTulona  when  prortoc  the 
performance,  economics  and  mafkettng  are 
the  primary  reasons  for  building  and  testing 
the  prototypes.  It  would  appear,  on  balance, 
that  a  stronger  case  for  constructing  the  two 
prototypes  was  made  by  Dr.  Paul  McCracken, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers.  who  stated  his  opinion  to  Secretary 
Voipe  on  36  February  1971,  as  follows: 

"It  appears,  on  the  basis  of  information 
preaenUy  available,  that  the  SST  baa  a  rea- 
sonable probability  of  being  commercially 
viable  and  able  to  repay  its  reaaarch  and 
development  costs  to  Uia  Federal  treasury. 
We  recognize,  however,  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable uncertainty  about  many  of  the 
crucial  factota  related  to  the  SST's  com- 
mercial viability,  in  particular  about  its 
construction  and  operating  coats  and  the 
way  that  these  will  be  aiffected  by  any  modi- 
fications neoeaaltated  by  concern  over  aolse 
levels  and  other  envtzonmantal  effects.  Those 
uncertainties  can  best  be  reaotved  by  actual 
testing  of  prototype  aircraft.  Once  such  a 
testing  Is  completed,  the  economic  viability 
of  the  SST  can  be  more  definitively  aaseaaed, 
and  the  burden  of  the  decision  on  whether  to 
proceed  to  full  scale  development  of  the 
SST  can  then  properly  be  shifted  to  the 
private  sector." 

PSOXMISE'S   STATKMZNT 

Third,  that  there  will  be  a  market  of  10 
percent  of  the  American  population  for  the 
SST  by  1988. 

This  10  percent  argument  Is  based  on  the 
premise  that  8  minion  passengers  that  flew 
internationally  last  year  will  grow  to  25 
million  passengers  by  1985.  This  reasoning 
has  two  Inherent  fallacies.  First,  percent  of 
passengers  and  percent  of  population  are 
far  from  being  the  same  thing.  Six  million 
passengers  fiylng  overseas  last  year  is  not  the 
same  as  6  million  people  flying  over  seas. 

r»cT 

Senator  Proxmire's  theory  Is  correct,  his 
figures  are  wrong.  In  1970  there  were  over  18 
qUlUon  overseas  trips  taken  between  tr.S. 
and  foreign  ports.  Of  these  more  than  6 
million  were  business  trips.  This  equates  to 
more  than  6^  million  individual  Amarlcans 
who  availed  themselves  of  this  a«rvloe. 

By  1985  the  forecast  is  that  there  will  be 
59  million  annual  overseas  tripe  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  ports  Including  16  million 
business  trips,  tills  means  that  over  36 
million  Individual  American  pe<q)le  will  be 
making  these  trips. 

Faoncon^  STATBMxinr 
The  SST  will  be  a  premium  fare  airplane; 
esttmates  range  as  high  aa  80  percent  abors 


current  flrat  class  fares  for  the  SST.  Because 
of  these  high  fares,  the  31  day  economy  pack- 
age traveler  la  hardly  going  to  opt  for  the 
SST — be  will  choose  the  cheapest  way  of 
getting  there.  The  relevant  market  for  the 
SST  Is  the  regular  overseas  passenger — the 
businessman  or  the  wealthy  tourist — to 
whom  the  time  saving  might  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

racT 

The  U.S.  SST  does  not  require  a  premlunl 
fare.  The  load  factor  required  to  break  even 
(pay  total  oosU)  on  a  flight  from  New  York 
to  Parts  Is  36.8%  with  present  day  fares 
(no  surcharge).  This  Is  based  on  an  Interior 
configuration  which  seats  38  first  class  pas- 
sengers and  363  economy  class  passengers. 
Today's  one  way  fares  are  $797  for  first  class 
and  i467  for  economy  class.  This  means  that 
only  98'4  passengers  out  of  the  total  ca- 
pacity of  281  seats  will  pay  the  total  costs. 
Last  year  on  the  North  Atlantic  the  average 
load  factor  was  54.7%. 

The  only  reason  for  a  surcharge  to  be 
imposed  would  be  to  "protect"  the  subsonic 
jets.  More  than  ten  years  ago  the  lATA  air- 
lines Imposed  a  surcharge  on  the  new  jet 
transports  to  "protect"  the  piston  englned 
transports.  But  the  passengers — "Jet  Set- 
ters" and  ordinary  tourists  alike  still  opted 
for  the  Jet  transports  because  they  cut  the 
flying  time  In  half,  were  more  comfortable 
and  less  tiring.  The  same  thmg  will  happen 
again  and  for  the  same  reasons  with  the  In- 
troduction of  the  SST. 

PROXMIRK'S    STATEMENT 

We  still  have  nearly  $500  million  to  go. 
That  is  the  minimum,  and  it  assumes  there 
Is  no  infiatlon,  no  overrun,  no  hitches  In 
the  plan,  and  most  Important,  no  trouble 
getting  private  financing  for  the  production 
of  the  SST. 

What  If  private  financing  failed  to  ma- 
terialize? Under  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Beggs  has  indicated  that  If  that  happened 
the  Qovemment  is  prepared  to  make  avail- 
able an  additional  $1  blUlon  in  loan  guaran- 
tees to  keep  the  program  going. 

FACT 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  program 
critics  speculation  that  additional  funds 
over  the  $478  million  to  go  will  be  neces- 
sary. We  are  maintaining  the  late  1972  mile- 
stones In  our  contracts,  and  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  hold  the  contractors  to  their 
latest  estimates  which  are  less  than  our  cur- 
rent jMDjectlon. 

With  regard  to  financing  the  SST  produc- 
tion phase  Mr.  Beggs  In  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  when  ques- 
tioned on  whether  he  would  or  would  not 
give  assurance  that  the  Oovemment  will  not 
go  ahead  with  financing  part  of  the  SST 
production  stated : 

"ISx.  Chairman,  I  am  on  record,  as  I  think 
Mr.  Tates  stated.  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  the  statement  that  while  I  was 
of  the  opinion  that  private  financing  would 
be  available.  If  It  were  not  at  that  time,  and 
If  we  felt  that  we  had  a  successful  SST  pro- 
gnun  on  our  hands — that  Is,  a  successful 
transport  after  the  prototype  testing — and 
It  reqttlred  some  Oovemment-gUaranteed 
loans,  then  I  would  think  that  we  would  so 
recommend." 

When  further  asked  whether  "sky"  was  the 
limit  of  "$«  to  $7  billion  at  any  rate?  He 
replied : 

"We  have  not  yet  proceeded  with  the  fi- 
nancial study  as  to  what  will  be  required — 
that  Is,  what  the  net  cash  requirement  will 
be  to  bring  the  airplane  from  the  proto- 
type to  the  production  stage — but  the  Indi- 
cation from  the  studies  we  have  made  thus 
far  Is  that  about  a  billion  dollars  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  It  from  that  point  on. 
But  these  would  be  in  the  form  of  loans 
which  would  be  liquidated  as  the  aircraft 
proceeded  from  that  phase  to  operations." 


"However,  we  did  consult  with  Mr.  Eugene 
Black,  a  very  experienced  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  banking  community.  We  have 
cjuaulted  with  him  several  times  on  thl* 
program,  and  he  has  assured  us  that  if  «« 
have  a  successful  prototype  program  on  our 
hands  that  he  feels  confident  that  the  pri- 
vate  financing  would  be  available. 

"Now,  we  have  spoken  with  a  number  of 
people  In  the  financial  community.  Last  year 
Mr.  Shaffer,  the  Administrator  of  the  PAA, 
went  to  New  York  to  discuss  specifically  thta 
question  with  the  Society  of  Air  Line  Aas- 
lysts,  who.  as  you  know,  la  made  up  of  » 
very  experienced  group  of  Investment  bank- 
ers  In  the  New  York  community.  And  they 
felt  very  confident  again  that  If  we  have  t 
successful  prototype  program  on  our  handj 
that  the  necessary  funding  will  be  available 
to  pursue  this  program  through  the  pro- 
ductlon  phase." 

In  summary,  two  essentials  for  prtrate 
financing  under  normal  circumstances  al- 
ready exist : 

X  Willing  Buyer — The  airlines  have  put 
forward  $81  million  and  have,  in  writing, 
expressed  their  enthusiasm  for  this  program. 

A  Proven  Product— By  definition  the  pro- 
totype program  will  prove  a  commerclaUy 
viable  product  or  the  project  will  be  ter- 
minated. 

Normally  this  would  be  all  that  would  be 
required  to  attract  private  capital.  In  the 
present  atmosphere  of  a  depressed  economy, 
temporarily  lowered  airline  earnings  and  % 
manufacturing  industry  suffering  from  hl^ 
debts  and  depressed  workload  from  reduced 
military  and  civil  programs  with  consequent 
lowered  earnings,  it  Is  not  practical  to  project 
4  years  ahead  with  the  necessary  accuracy. 
The  financing  plan  therefore  must  necea- 
sarlly  consider  the  health  of  the  Industry 
as  a  whole.  Discussion  with  labor  leaders, 
the  airline  presidents,  manufacturing  lead- 
ers, and  the  regxilatory  authorities  have  been 
underway  since  April.  When  the  time  comes, 
the  airlines  and  the  manufacturers  must 
have  good  prospects  of  reasonable  profits  In 
order  to  attract  private  financing  even  with 
the  other  two  essentials  accomplished. 

PBOX MIRE'S  STATEMENT 

Incidentally,  the  original  contract  between 
Boeing  and  the  Oovernment  called  for  Boeing 
to  submit  a  fluanclng  plan  for  production  by 
June  30,  1968.  That  date  was  later  postponed 
to  December  31,  1969.  To  date,  no  financing 
plan  has  been  submitted.  It  la  now  promised 
In  June  1972 — a  4-year  slippage. 

FACT 

In  responding  to  questions  about  the  fi- 
nancing plan  Mr.  Magruder  has  stated  that 
there  la  a  financial  plan  due  June  30,  1972. 
There  has  been  some  question  as  to  why  this 
plan  has  not  been  made  available.  We  are 
buUdlng  a  prototype.  Nothing  would  be  more 
dllBcult  or  more  unwise  than  to  produce  a  11- 
nanclal  plan  four  or  five  years  before  vou  get 
your  prototype. 

What  is  going  to  attract  private  financing 
Is  three  things:  A  proven  article  to  sell— that 
la  what  the  prototype  does.  A  willing  buyer— 
that  is  airlines  with  their  $82  million.  The 
third  thing  that  Is  missing— Is  a  healthy 
profit-making  Industry.  The  vray  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  a  healthy  profit-makmg  Industry 
Is  for  the  labor,  the  CAB,  the  Industry,  and 
the  Government  to  work  together  with  alac- 
rity and  dedication  to  make  sure  that  we 
dont  have  the  same  tbing  happen  to  air 
transport  that  has  happened  to  railroads  In 
the  United  States. 

That  does  not  mean  a  subsidy.  There  is  no 
Bubaldy  on  the  SST.  It  Is  a  payback  program 
with  a  cost-share. 

FBOXMSIE'S  STATEMENT 

Other  estimates  forecast  still  higher  Fed- 
eral costs.  Oea.  Elwood  Quesada,  the  former 
PAA  bead  who  now  serves  as  a  director  for 
American  Airlines,  predicted  that  the  Oov- 
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ernment's  coat  on  the  SST  program  oould 
eventually  go  to  $3  to  $6  blUlon. 

Dr.  Richard  Oarwlu,  member  of  the  Science 
Advisory  Board  under  three  administrations, 
agreed  with  this  estimate. 

FACT 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  program 
critics'  spaculatlon  regarding  cost  overruns  or 
cost  "soaring"  to  $3  to  $5  billion  or  similar 
"guesses"  on  SST  program  costs  to  the  Oov- 
ermnent.  In  fact,  this  was  brought  out  in 
testimony  by  program  critics  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Conunlttee.  When  chal- 
lenged by  members  of  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Transportation  the  testimony  sliows  there 
were  no  facts  to  support  the  high  estimates 
and  they  wore  admittedly  speculative. 

Although  there  is  no  one  who  knows  what 
the  final  precise  cost  will  be  for  the  program, 
this  certainly  Is  not  Intended  to  Imply  that 
an  Increase  of  this  magnitude  over  present 
estimates,  such  as  Oeueral  Quesada  suggests. 
Is  reasonabWi.  The  precise  source  of  General 
Quesada's  or  Dr.  Garwln's  estimates  are 
unknown  and  In  the  absence  of  such  Informa- 
tion It  does  not  appear  reasonable  that  much 
credence  should  be  afforded  such  specula- 
tions. 

PROXMIRE'S    STATEMENT 

Mr.  President,  when  this  program  got  un- 
derway In  1988,  President  Kennedy  told  Con- 
gress that  "In  no  event  will  the  Government's 
share  of  the  SST  program  go  above  $750  mll- 
Uon". 

We  are  already  $100  million  above  that 
ceUlng  and  In  all  likelihood  the  end  U  no- 
where in  sight. 

raoT 

In  1963,  when  the  Presidant  initiated  tba 
SST  Program  and  indicated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cost  would  not  exceed  $750  million, 
he  ftirther  said:  "The  cost  of  such  a  program 
Is  large — It  could  be  as  great  as  one  billion 
dollars  for  a  development  program  01  about 
six  years." 

When  President  Johnson  took  Offloa,  he 
estobllshed  the  PrealdenU  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  SST.  This  Committee,  during  Its 
deliberations  changed  the  nature  and  tim- 
ing of  the  SST  Program.  T^ls  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  cost  of  the  program,  but  more 
Importantly  on  the  economic  viability  of  the 
American  SST.  In  1903  the  plana  had  called 
for  6  to  12  months  of  competition  prior  to 
prototype  development  and  then  fljrlng  the 
prototype  within  six  years  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  first  genai»tion  Concorde.  Tb« 
aircraft  was  small  having  a  payload  of  about 
150  passengera  and  a  gross  weight  of  approx- 
imately 360,000  pounds.  The  Johnson  Ad- 
mlzOstratlon  decided  that  the  American  S6T 
should  provide  slgniaeantly  better  c^Miating 
eoonomloB  than  the  Ooneorde  and  decided 
not  to  attempt  to  be  tn>«ervloe  at  the  Ume 
of  the  British  and  French  entry.  Accord- 
ingly, they  extended  the  oottpatlttrs  period 
to  80  moBths  to  enable  the  Amarioan  manu- 
facturers to  design  a  larger,  more  eoonooolcal 
aST.  As  a  reault  of  ttala  oompetltion,  which 
cost  approximately  $300  mllUon.  the  alee  of 
the  payload  and  gross  weight  doubled.  This 
enables  the  Amarioan  BBT  to  hava  attractive 
airttne  econotalea — ^the  Oonoorde  operating 
costs  will  be  about  S7%  hlgbcr. 

The  ctirremt  estimate  la  that  the  SST  pro- 
totype program  vrlll  cost  $1342  million  when 
concluded  In  1074.  By  de-«aBalatlng  this  fig- 
ure to  1960  doUara  It  Is  $1,040  million  dol- 
lars.. 

Another  major  cost  factor  la  that  the  oost 
sharing  plai^  outlined  by  President  Kennedy 
was  based  on  76-26  percentage  split  with 
Industry.  In  the  final  agreement  the  govern- 
ment agreed  to  finance  90%  of  the  prototype 
program.  Adjusting  the  $1,040  mUllon  to  a 
78%  of  the  total  cost,  instead  of  the  current 
90%  and  It  becomes  $786  mHUon  In  19«3 
dollars. 


This  figure  does  not  IXKlude  the  added  eoat 
of  the  30  months  of  competition  Instead  of 
the  original  6  to  12  months.  The  total  cost  of 
this  phase  of  the  program  was  almost  $800 
million. 

Taking  only  ^%  of  this  cost  from  the 
above  figure  and  you  have  an  adjusted  $080 
million  in  1062  dollars. 

When  yoa  Xodk.  at  the  oost  management  In 
Its  complete  parapeotlve  you  can  see  that  the 
current  program  ooata  relate  very  favorably 
with  the  original  planned  cost  of  $760  In 
1962. 

PROXMIRE'S  STATEMENT 

Fifth,  It  Is  said  that  the  SSTs  impact  on 
the  upper  atmo.sphere  is  trivial,  and  of  little 
or  no  concern. 

FACT 

Sena'-or  Proxmire  says  that  statements 
like;  'One  SST  carrying  300  passengers  at 
1,780  miles  per  hour  will  emit  no  more 
pollutants  per  mile  than  three  autos  travel- 
ing at  60  miles  per  hoiu:;"  or,  "a  total  of 
1,000  SST  flights  a  day  would  put  about  as 
much  water  Into  the  stratosphere  as  a  single 
large  thunderstorm"  are  specious  and  mis- 
leading. 

The  comparisons  are  not  specious  and 
misleading.  They  tend  to  establish  a  proper 
perspective  concerning  the  effects  of  SST's 
on  our  environment.  Opponents  of  the  pro- 
gram neglect  to  make  such  meaningful  com- 
parisons. They  choose  to  use  large  number 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  public's  lack 
of  understanding  of  technical  Information  to 
generate  unfounded  fears  to  accomplish  their 
purposes. 

For  example.  Senator  Proxmire  says  with- 
out ozone  It  would  be  imijossible  for  life  to 
exist  on  this  planet.  This  statement  certain- 
ly Is  misleading.  Of  course,  life  on  our  planet 
is  dependent  upon  many  factors  such  as  wa- 
ter, sunlight,  oxygen  and  ozone.  But  no 
scientist  has  said  that  SST's  &re  going  to 
remove  an  of  the  ozone.  The  fact  is  that 
chemical  theory  shows  that  the  direct  ef- 
fect of  water  vapor  injected  in  the  strato- 
sphere would  be  to  reduce  the  ozone  con- 
tent by  a  small  amount. 

Opponents  of  the  program,  however,  have 
cleverly  used  this  Information  to  make  It 
appear  that  water  vapor  from  SST's  might 
produce  a  hazardous  efl^ect.  Environmental 
scientists  who  have  seriously  considered  the 
effect  of  water  vapor  on  ozone  find  that  the 
SST  effects  on  ozone  will  be  Imperceptible 
due  to  the  variation  of  ozone  from  natural 
causes.  In  the  real  world  It  has  aot  yet 
been  established  that  an  Increase  In  water 
vapor  will  cause  a  decrease  In  ozone.  Let's 
look  at  some  real  world  data.  The  Naval.  Re- 
search Laboratory's  J.  Mastenbrook  has  been 
making  accurate  water  vapor  measurements 
in  the  stratosphere  since  the  early  1960'6  (a 
difficult  measurement  due  to  the  very  dry 
atmosphere  there) ,  and  there  has  been  an 
upward  trend  from  2  ppm  to  3  ppm  over 
Anacostla,  or  an  increase  of  50  percent.  No 
global  decrease  In  total  ozone  has  been  re- 
ported for  this  same  period. 
.  Senator  Proxmire  goes  on  to  say  that  Dr. 
James  McDoaald  Is  a  member  of  the  Natloual 
Academy  of  Sdances  and  was  named  by 
tba  AoMdamy  to  looklnto  the  questliMi  of 
Qooua.  dcpletloB  aa4 .  lUtravlolat  radiation. 
Here  again,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
hla  fa^ta^tvisted.  Dn  U^ponald  Is  not  a  mam- 
bar  of  ilia  National  Academy.  Be  served  on 
a  subgroup  on  weatb^r  and  ollmatla  tuodi- 
fication  lor  tha  Academies  Oommittae  on  At- 
mospbai^  Ocleopes,  Tbe  wort  of  that  Com- 
mittee haa  Bo't  ^(MB  issued  yat,  and  accord- 
ing to. Dr.  McDotiald  it  will  4JOt  be  for  two 
or  three  months.  Incidentally,  if  McDonald  lt> 
right  about  the  effects  of  additional  ultra- 
violet on  skin  cancer  then  cleaning  up  air 
pollution  will  Increase  the  skin  cancer  rate. 
That  la  something  to  think  about. 

Senator  Proxmire  tries,  of  course,  to  dis- 


credit the  SST  Environmental  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Its  Chairman  was  appointed  not  be- 
cause he  favors  the  SST.  Dr.  Fred  Singer  is 
no  partisan  of  the  SST  project;  In  fact,  he 
had  previously  opposed  the  flight  of  an  SST 
over  land  because  of  sonic  boom.  He  was  ap- 
pointed because  he  happens  to  be  an  expert 
atmospheric  scientist  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  of 
the  Amwican  Geophysical  Union  which  la  the 
major  professional  organization  dealing  with 
environmental  problems.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  book  on  global  effects  of  environ- 
mental pollution,  has  served  as  the  Dean  of 
a  School  of  Environmental  Sciences,  and  has 
a  distinguished  record  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment as  an  advocate  for  a  cleaner  envl- 
ronmant. 

The  members  of  his  Committee  aa  dis- 
tinguished scientists  in  their  own  right.  Dr. 
Kellogg,  for  example,  was  Chairman  of  the 
MIT-sponsored  Study  of  CriUcal  Environ- 
mental Problems  which  carefully  estimated 
the  environmental  Inputs  of  the  SST  into  the 
stratosphere.  He  Is  also  the  Associate  Director 
of  the  National  Center  for  Atmoepheric  Re- 
search. The  members  of  the  Committee  were 
chosen  without  regard  for  their  peraonal 
views  about  the  SST,  and  without  regard 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Sierra  Club. 
They  were  chosen  for  their  expertise. 

Senator  Proxmire  evidently  dldnt  listen  to 
Dr.  Singer's  testimony  and  quoted  him, 
therefore,  out  of  context  The  thrust  of  his 
testlmonv  was  that  by  the  time  a  decision 
on  an  SOT  fleet  Is  to  be  made — and  that  can 
only  be  after  the  prototype  has  been  tested — 
the  environmental  concerns  should  have  been 
resolved.  The  whole  thrust  of  the  DOT  re- 
search program  which  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Is  shaping  Is  to  narrow  the  environ- 
mental uncertainties  so  that  we  predict  with 
full  confidence  whether  harmful  environ- 
mental effects  exist.  Yet  Senator  Proxmire 
would  have  us  turn  down  the  development  of 
SST  prototypes  before  we  have  even  got  the 
answers  to  these  environmental  concerns. 
And  concerns  is  all  they  are. 

There  Is  no  hard  evidence  whatsoever  of 
any  harmful  effects  on  the  climate.  Yet 
these  concerns  have  been  exaggerated  all  out 
of  pw^ortlon  by  those  who  oppose  the  SST 
for  their  own  reasons,  other  than  environ- 
mental reasons.  I  can  do  no  better  here  than 
cite  the  remarks  of  Admiral  Rlckover:  ".  .  .  . 
He  said  half  truths  are  like  half  tirtcks,  they 
can  be  thrown  further.  He  also  warned  that 
such  statements  should  be  confirmed  or 
disproved  before  taking  action  to  stop  prog- 
ress." 

Senator  Proxmire  would  have  us  put  his 
own  experts  on  the  Advisory  Committee.  Not 
a  single  one  of  the  names  he  mentioned  Is 
an  expert  in  atmoapherto  science,  but  they 
have  a  record  of  opposition  to  the  SST.  Now 
I  ask  you  la  this  the  way  to  obtain  an  Im- 
partial Advisory  Committee?  It  is  Interest- 
ing tliat  Senator  Proxmire  doesn't  ask  why 
Dr.  Jamee  McDonald  Is  not  on  the  Advisory 
Committee.  He  is  a  known  opponent  of  the 
SST  and  an  atmoepheric  expert  at  the  eame 
time.  Because  of  his  expertness,  his  opinions 
have  been  taken  very  aerlously  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  Dr.  Singer  so  ex- 
preeeed  hUnself  in  hla  testimony  to  the 
House,  In  fact,  he  fl«w  out  to  Tucson  to  oon- 
svUt  with  McDonald.  I  want  to  introduce  here 
into  the  record  a  brief  report  from  Dr.  Singer 
to  Mr.  Magruder. 

In  regard  to  an  alleged  Increase  In  skin 
cancer  rate  produced  by  SST  operattons.  Dr. 
Singer  says, 

"Profesaor  James  McDonald  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  has  hypothesized  that  opera- 
tion of  a  fleet  of  500  SST's  will  lead  to  the 
production  of  10,000  additional  cates  of  skin 
cancer  per  year  In  the  United  States.  A  pre- 
liminary evaluation  suggests  that  this  allega- 
tion is  greatly  exaggerated  since  It  depende 
on    a    number    of   concurrent    assumptions. 
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Nevertheless.  It  should  be  considered  seri- 
ously. I  therefore  advise  that,  pending  scien- 
tific review  by  the  National  Academy  oi 
Sciences'  Panel  on  Weather  Modification,  our 
own  Advisory  Committee,  the  CTAB  Panel, 
and  perhaps  by  others,  we  immediately  move 
to  set  up  an  experimental  program  to  verify 
some  crucial  assumptions  in  Professor  Mc- 
Donald's chain  of  reesonlug. 

"Stated  concisely,  McDonald  finds  that  the 
U.S.  skin  cancer  rate  varies  by  a  factor  of  8. 
from  about  200  per  100,000  In  the  South  to 
25  per  100.000  in  the  North — over  a  latitude 
range  of  about  15°.  The  average  ozone  con- 
tent Is  less  by  about  10  percent  In  the  South 
than  In  the  North.  McDonald  then  ascribes 
about  half  of  the  skin  cancer  variation  to 
the  variation  of  ozone,  and  further  argues 
that  If  the  ozone  Is  reduced  by  the  SST,  It 
will  lead  to  additional  cases  of  skin  cancer. 
He  presenta  arguments  to  make  this  cor- 
relation plausible,  but  no  hard,  direct  evi- 
dence whatsoever. 

Following  McDonalds  presentation  to  the 
House  Subcommattee.  I  traveled  to  Tucson 
on  March  7  In  order  to  examine  firsthand  any 
evidence  and  talk  with  McDonald  directly. 
I  did  noi  find  much  beyond  what  he  pre- 
sented. 

First  of  all.  let  us  asaume  with  McDonald 
that  water  vapor  from  SST  operations  would 
Indeed  reduce  the  ozone  content  in  the 
stratosphere  by  1  percent.  Such  a  decrease 
has  not  been  verified,  but  Is  suggested  by 
theoretical  calculations.  (Experimentally, 
however,  we  find  naturally  occurlng  ozone 
variations  which  can  range  to  about  50  per- 
cent or  even  more,  during  different  parts  of 
the  year  and  from  place  to  place,  that  are  not 
related  to  water  vapor  changes.)  Let  ua  also 
accept  that  skin  cancer  Is  produced  In  sus- 
ceptible Individuals  by  expos\ire  to  solar  ra- 
diation, with  ultraviolet  radiation  probably 
most  Important. 

"I  am  lead  to  believe  that  McDonald  has 
greatly  overestimated  the  Importance  of 
ozone.  (1)  He  himself  observes  that  the  dif- 
ference In  cancer  rates  must  have  something 
to  do  with  outdoor  exposure  to  sunshine,  and 
that  the  exposure  rate  Is  much  higher  In  the 
South  where  people  are  outdoors  more  often 
and— most  Important— where  the  clothing 
cover  18  very  light.  (2)  He  has  not  adequately 
considered  the  effect  of  sun  angle:  1  e..  that 
the  larger  average  sun  angle  In  the  North 
means  that  the  solar  radiation  wUl  be  filt- 
ered through  a  greater  effective  thickness  of 
ozone  and  therefore  that  le.ss  ultraviolet  will 
reach  the  surface.  This  greatly  Increases  the 
South 'North  difference  In  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion. (3)  Another  factor  Inadecruatelv  con- 
sidered Is  cloudiness.  McDonald  pointed  out 
to  me  that  mean  summertime  dallv  hours  of 
sunshine  are  only  slightly  higher  In  the  North 
than  In  the  South,  but  that  must  rnrelv  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  days  are  longer  In  the 
North  than  In  the  South  In  the  summer.  This 
means  also  that  the  sun  angle  In  the  North 
during  a  cloudless  hour  will  be  typically 
much  lower,  andjjjerefore  Ineffective  In  get- 
ting ultraviolet  radiation  to  sea  level.  (4) 
Next,  the  effects  of  various  kinds  of  air  pol- 
hrtlon  must  be  carefullr  considered  since 
OBone  is  not  the  onlv  abeorlwnt  for  solar 
ultraviolet  radiation.  (S)  mnaTlv.  many  older 
persons  wlio  are  Caucasians  and  nartlculartv 
susceptible  to  skin  cancer  have  moved  to  the 
!;unnv  South,  from  Florida  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. How  much  of  the  difference  in  skin 
csnrer  rate  is  due  to  this  migration' 

"tn  8t>1t*  of  all  these  considerations  mv 
advice  still  Is  that  we  Immediate! v  commence 
an  ultraviolet  monltortng  nrogram  at  a  num- 
ber of  surface  locations  to  observe  the  amen t 
of  radiation  reaching  the  surface  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  amount  of  ozone  In  the  atmos- 
phere. In  this  way  we  can  learn  In  a  few 
months  to  what  extent  ozone  changes  really 


control  the  average  ultraviolet  radiation  ex- 
posure. 

"I  might  add  that  the  words  'skin  cancer' 
has  an  emotional  connotation.  While  U  Is 
Hot  a  pleasant  dlsetise.  skin  cancer  Is  rarelv 
fatal.  We  experience  120.000  new  cases  ever'' 
year,  according  to  McDonald,  which  averages 
to  about  1  In  1.000  for  the  popvUatlon  of 
European  ancestry  which  Is  susceptible.  That 
number  could  be  reduced  very  simply  by 
■staying  out  of  the  sun  more  often." 

I  don't  think  you  will  find  any  evidence 
oi  bias  here  either  for  or  against  the  SST. 
The  Advisory  Committee  is  simply  trying 
to  establish  the  facts,  and  where  the  facts 
cannot  be  established  to  see  that  the  neces- 
sary research  is  done  to  obtain  them.  All 
reputable  sclentlsst  who  have  an  Input  to 
make  are  heard  and.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
contacted  directly. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  acted  very 
responsibly  in  reviewing  all  available  studies 
and  they  have  concluded:  11)  That  the  In- 
jections from  the  SST  fleet  would  be  well 
within  the  natural  variations  of  strato- 
spheric composition.  (2)  They  have  noted 
that  all  present  estimates  are  quite  con- 
servative and  therefore  on  the  safe  side. 
When  the  precise  measurement  program  is 
completed,  we  will  have  numbers  which  will 
be  In  all  likelihood  much  smaller  but  surer. 
(3)  They  have  noted  that  there  are  offsetting 
effects  where  one  kind  of  pollution  over- 
comes the  effects  of  another  kind  of  pollu- 
tion. For  example,  we  heard  from  Ru.ssel! 
Train  about  the  water  vapor  which  will  cool 
the  stratosphere,  but  we  also  heard  from 
the  SCEP  Study  about  the  particles  which 
win  heat  the  stratosphere.  The  net  result 
might  well  be  close  to  zero.  (4)  Tlie  Com- 
mittee has  concluded  that  there  are  other 
human  Influences  on  the  stratosphere  which 
will  become  more  and  more  Important  with 
or  without  an  SST.  One  of  the  interesting 
effects  is  the  production  of  water  vapor  from 
methane  gases  which  comes  from  the  Earth's 
surface,  and  partly  also  from  Wisconsin 
cows.  When  It  reaches  the  stratosphere,  the 
methane  turns  Into  water  vapor  which  looks 
Just  like  the  water  vapor  from  an  SST,  and 
it  would  have  exactly  the  same  effect  ou 
ozone.  (5)  Finally,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
alternatives.  If  air  traffic  Increases,  as  it 
will,  and  we  do  not  fly  SST's.  then  we  m\ist 
carry  the  traffic  In  subsonic  Jets,  and  thev 
could  produce  serious  effects  on  the  climate 

Why  do  Senator  Proxmire  and  others  'whd 
'ppose  the  SST  so  conveniently  forget  that 
the  SST  produces  few  If  any  contrails  tn 
cruise  flight  but  that  707s  and  747's  do 
and  that  if  enough  of  them  fly.  they  could 
enshroud  the  Earth  In  a  haze  which  cuts 
down  the  amount  of  solar  radiation  reach- 
ing the  surface.  On  this  matter  of  the 
climatic  effects  of  subsonic  planes  we  want 
to  quote  directly  from  Senator  Proxmlre's 
atmospheric  authority.  Dr.  James  McDonald 
in  the  statement  which  Proxmire  Introduced 
into  the  record  where  McDonald  says  as 
follows : 

"Pears  that  the  extremely  large  volumes  of 
wat^r  vapor  emitted  from  SST  fuel  combus- 
tion will  lead  to  contrail  formation  and 
hence  to  development  of  long-persisting  hasy 
stratospheric  veils  of  slow  falling  Ice  crystals 
do  not  appear  to  be  well  founded."  (Italics  by 
McDonald.) 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  SST's  will  fly  at  al- 
titudes too  high  to  lead  even  to  fttrmation  of 
contrtrils  and  that  serious  climatic  dlsturlj- 
ance  from  these  does  not  api^ear  likely.  What 
McDonald  does  not  spell  out,  howeTer,  Is 
spelled  ont  by  Professor  Reld  A.  Bryaon,  De- 
partment of  Meteorology,  tTnlverslty  of  Wis- 
consin. Jn  an  article  entitled  "Cllniatlc  Ef- 
fects of  Atmospheric  Pollution"  sponsored  by 
a  National  Science  Foundation  grant  and 
published  In  the  volume  Global  Sffectt  of 


Environmental    Pollution,    Springer-Verlag, 
New  York,  1970.  Bryson  says  as  follows: 

Since  1940  the  effect  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
atmospheric  turbidity  appears  to  have  ex- 
tpeded  the  effect  of  rising  carbon  dioxide,  re- 
.siilting  in  a  rapid  downward  trend  of  tem- 
perature." 

Part  of  the  contribution  to  worldwide 
firbidlty  comes  from  the  effects  of  contrails 
which  are  produced  by  subsonic  planes  flying 
below  the  stratosphere.  Professor  Bryson  then 
calculates  that  with  3000  Jet  aircraft  In  the 
air  averaging  500  miles  per  hour  we  will  ex- 
perience a  5  to  10  percent  Increase  In  cirrus 
cover  In  the  North  Amerlcan-Atlantlc-Euro- 
pean  area.  He  warns:  "This  Is  not  negligible!" 
I  must  conclude  that  there  are  many  people 
who  oppose  the  SST  and  that  they  will  use 
any  device,  including  environmental  con- 
cerns, m  order  to  fight  It.  But  I  believe  that 
from  all  we  can  tell  now  the  environmental 
Issue  Is  a  red  herring. 

Senator  Proxmire  also  says  the  development 
of  the  prototypes  should  be  postponed  until 
environmental  questions  are  resolved.  The 
environmental  questions  that  concern  us  per- 
tain only  to  large-scale  operation  of  com- 
mercial SST's— not  prototypes.  Research  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  environmental 
impact  of  a  fleet  of  SS'Fs  will  be  accom- 
plished before  decisions  are  made  for  com- 
mercial production  of  a  U.S.  SST.  The  pro- 
totype program,  rather  than  a  threat.  Is  a 
means  by  which  environmental  questions 
can  be  answered  and  uncertainties  resolved. 

If  the  research  program  to  be  conducted 
by  our  Government  clearly  Identifies  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  climatic  effect,  then  we  In 
the  United  States  would  want  to  Influence 
other  countries  already  developing  the  SST 
to  prohibit  fleet  operation  of  their  aircrtft. 
Of  course,  this  would  have  a  major  econom- 
ical Impact  on  these  countries  and  they  are 
also  well  ahead  of  ua  In  their  supersonic 
transport  development  efforts.  We  would  need 
irrefutable  proof  to  make  our  arguments  con- 
vincing. The  fact  that  we  have  two  proto- 
types in  operation,  coupled  with  the  data 
obtained  from  our  research  program  in- 
volving laboratory  tests  and  use  of  smaller 
supersonic  or  high  altitude  aircraft  we  would 
be  in  an  excellent  Influential  position.  With- 
out the  two  prototypes,  our  arguments  would 
l>e  considerably  weaker  as  the  other  three 
countries  Involved  In  supersonic  transport 
development  would  have  hundreds  of  hours 
of  actual  SST  operation  while  we  would  only 
have  the  limited  data  obtained  from  our  con- 
current research  program.  There  Is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  SST  prototype  aircraft  will  be 
extremely  useful  In  confirming  the  climatic 
effects  answers  derived  from  the  research 
program,  rhe  degree  of  data  extrapolation 
would,  of  course,  be  significantly  reducjed  re- 
sulting In  a  major  increase  In  the  confidence 
we  would  have  In  our  answer. 

Delaying  the  U.S.  SST  program  to  wait  for 
the  results  of  environmental  research  pro- 
grams would  not  remove  the  potential  envi- 
ronmental Imjjects.  since  other  countries  are 
now  developing  SST's  for  commercial  pro- 
duction and  because  of  the  existence  of  mili- 
tary supersonic  aviation.  It  Is  expected  that 
sales  of  these  foreign -produced  aircraft  will 
n'-cur  to  United  States  and  foreign  airlines 
A  hether  or  not  there  are  U.S.  SST's  available. 

Thus  a  delay  In  producing  U.S.  SST  proto- 
ts-pe  could  produce  significant  economic 
losses  for  the  United  States  without  any  de- 
crease In  potential  environmental  Impair- 
ments arising  from  large-scale  SST  flights 
The  risk  to  the  Government  would  be  signifi- 
cantly Increased  since  later  market  introduc- 
tion would  find  the  U.S.  SST  seven  years  be- 
hind the  Concorde  and  in  competition  with 
advanced  versions  of  the  Concorde.  Delaying 
the  present  program  would  result  In  dlspers- 
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ing  the  present  SST  engineers  and  manufac- 
turing teams  requiring  their  reassembly  later 
at  a  slgulflcani  cost.  The  manufacturers 
would  probably  also  be  unwilling  to  cost 
share  in  such  a  venture  and  a  significant 
fundamental  cost  Increase  would  result  over 
and  above  the  Increase  In  cost  from  the  delay. 
If  we  follow  Senator  Proxmlre's  advice,  we 
would  be  fiushlng  $1.1  bUUon  in  taxpayers' 
money  down  the  drain  without  proof  that  It 
was  a  bad  investment. 

PROXMlaa'S    STATEMXNT 

Sixth,  that  the  SST  produces  less  emis- 
sions than  any  other  type  of  transportation. 

PACT 

It  has  never  been  the  claim  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  the  exhaust 
emissions  from  the  SST  would  be  less  than 
from  other  Jet-propelled  aircraft.  What  is 
true  Is  that  the  gas  turbine  engines  used  In 
all  Jet-propelled  aircraft,  subsonic  as  well  as 
the  SST.  produce  less  pollution  per  pound  of 
fuel  burned  than  do  the  engines  for  any  other 
type  of  transportation. 

PROXMIRB'S    STATEMENT 

Seventh,  that  the  problem  of  sideline  noise 
is  now  under  control. 

FACT 

The  effort  made  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  two  major  contrac- 
tors, Boeing  and  General  Electric,  In  reduc- 
ing the  production  SST  noise  level  to  meet 
PAR  36  Is  a  clear  case  of  the  Government  and 
its  contractors  being  responsive  to  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  public.  This  response 
has  been  made  even  though  it  requires  noise 
levels  below  those  agreed  to  In  the  develop- 
ment contracts. 

The  effect  of  meeting  the  noise  levels  of 
FAR  36  does  not  have  to  be  the  simple  one 
of  reducing  range  to  keep  the  same  payload 
or  of  reducing  the  payload  (number  of  pas- 
sengers) to  keep  the  range.  Both  the  range 
and  the  payload  can  be  met  with  a  small  In- 
crease In  the  takeoff  gross  weight  of  the  air- 
plane, with  no  more  than  minor  effects.  If 
any.  on  airplane  economics. 

The  trade-off  of  50  njnl.  per  PNdB  quoted 
is  an  obsolete  approximation  and  doesn't 
apply  for  large  changes  In  noise  suppression 
when  the  afterburner  Is  removed  from  the 
engine  and  the  newly  developed  noise  sup- 
pression system  Is  employed.  With  present- 
day  knowledge  the  previous  range/payload 
capability  will  be  retained  by  a  nominal  In- 
crease In  takeoff  gross  weight  to  less  than 
800.000  lbs.  With  further  development  It  is 
anticipated  a  net  Increase  In  weight  may  not 
be  required  at  the  time  of  aircraft  delivery. 

PaOXMIKE'S    STATEMENT 

Eighth,  that  there  Is  going  to  be  an  SST 
anyway,  so  we  have  no  choice  but  to  pro- 
ceed with  our  program. 

Tills  Is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
this  argument.  Back  In  1061,  Senator  Mon- 
roney  Introduced  legislation  to  subsidize  de- 
velopment of  the  first  coounerclal  Jets.  The 
Senate  was  told  that  the  British  and  French 
were  already  underway  with  their  programs, 
and  would  beat  tis  out  of  the  market  If  we 
failed  to  subsidize  the  American  aircraft 
Industry. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Monroney  bill,  but 
the  House  wisely  rejected  it.  It  never  passed. 

Did  we  lose  our  leadership  tliroughout  the 
world?  Not  a  bit.  The  private  sector  moved 
in  and  took  over  the  U.8.  aircraft  Industry, 
went  on  to  become  the  greatest  in  the  world — 
without  direct  Government  subsidy.  We 
now  dominate  commercial  aviation.  We  sup- 
ply 86  percent  of  all  commercial  Jets  through- 
out the  world,  because  we  did  not  have  the 
Federal  Government  Involved  in  it. 

The  SST  represents  the  first  time  the  Gov- 
ernment Lb  directly  subaldlzing  development 


of  a  conameiclal  aircraft.  In  my  opinion, 
we  would  be  far  wiaer  to  follow  the  precedent 
we  set  in  1961  and  reject  the  subsidy. 

FACT 

Boeing  built  their  "Dadt  80"  prototype  in 
the  period  1961-1054  on  approximately  llS 
million  of  compcmy  funds  partially  offset  by 
tax  write-off.  The  USAF  announced  the  pur- 
chase of  the  KC-ISSA  tanker  in  Axigust  1964 
and  the  first  production  aircraft  flew  In 
August  1956.  200  KC-lS6A's  were  delivered 
by  December  1958  and  eventually  820  of  this 
military  version  of  the  B-707  were  built.  The 
first  commercial  B-707  received  Ita  FAA  cer- 
tificate on  September  23, 1958. 

Examples  of  improved  air  transportation 
resulting  from  U.S.  Government  support  are: 
Aircraft  type,  year,  and  improvement 

1.  Ford  Trl-Motor,  1926;  all-metal  con- 
struction, multi-engine  reliability. 

2.  Boeing  247.  DC-2,  DC-3  (Oooney  Bird) , 
1933-36;  longer  range;  higher  speed  and  pay- 
load;   l^T  aluminum. 

3.  DC-4  (C-54  Derivative),  1946;  higher 
speed  and  payload;  overwater  operations; 
longer  range;  four-engine  reliability;  24ST 
aluminum. 

4.  Constellation,  DC-6  (C-69,  CUBA'S), 
1946-47;  higher  speed  and  payload;  pressuri- 
zatlon;  longer  range;  higher  cruise  altitude. 

5.  Super  Constellation,  DC-7,  DC-7C,  1953- 
56;  higher  speed,  payload,  and  range;  trans- 
continental flight  time  under  8  hours;  76ST 
aluminum. 

6.  Electra  (Orion  Patrol  Bombers) ,  1956- 
59;  turbine  power;  less  vibration  and  noise; 
higher  speed. 

7.  B-707,  DC-8,  (B-47,  B-52,  C-135,  R6D. 
B66),  1958-59;  Jet  power;  speed;  better  pas- 
senger comfort;  7078S  aluminum. 

8.  B-747  (C5A),  1970;  wide-body  capacity; 
hlgh-bypass-ratlo  engines. 

Each  of  these  technological  advances  was 
preceded  by  a  period  of  research  and  devel- 
opment, largely  funded  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  In  many  cases  accompanied  by 
major  U.S.  Government  prociu-ement  pro- 
grams. For  example,  a  consistent  Ingredient 
to  each  Improvement  was  the  development 
of  new  powerplants  which  were  developed 
under  U.S.  Government  auspices  for  mili- 
tary programs.  Cabin  pressurlzatlon,  one  of 
the  major  advances,  was  initially  developed 
In  the  mid-1930's  through  Government- 
funded  programs.  Military  R&D  efforts  for 
lighter,  high  strength,  long  fatigue  life  ma- 
terial have  been  directly  applied  to  com- 
mercial aircraft  programs. 

This  is  only  an  abbreviated  record  of  U.S. 
Government  Involvement  In  commercial 
aviation.  The  list  goes  on  and  on — component 
design,  hydraulic  and  electrical  systems,  air- 
borne and  ground  communications,  naviga- 
tion and  air  traffic  control  systems  ure  a  few 
of  the  other  aspects  that  have  been  6upjX>rted 
by   U.S.   Government   funding. 

PBOXMlaE'S    STATEMENT 

Ninth,  that  the  Government  wlU  recoup 
Its  money  with  $1  billion  profit  on  the  SST. 

Tbe  return  of  (1  billion — ^whl(ai  assumes 
the  sale  of  BOO  planes — represents  a  return  of 
only  4.3  percent  on  the  Government's  money. 
With  the  Government  paying  6  percent  to  use 
its  money,  the  return  of  $1  billion  would 
represent  an  actual  loss  as  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  concerned. 

Uncle  Sam  Is  going  to  lose  money  no  mat- 
ter what  happens.  If  It  does  not  work  out  and 
if  we  do  n6t  sell  500  planes,  we  will  lose  all  of 
our  Investment. 

FACT 

The  accusation  has  been  unfairly  made 
that  even  if  the  plane  is  a  big  success,  the 
Government  gets  its  money  back  with  only 
4.3  percent  interest — less  than  the  Federal 


Qovenunent  pays  for  money  it  borrows. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  the  Government  does 
not  compete  with  financial  agencies  on  the 
rate  of  loans,  the  following  points  are  made: 

1.  The  4.3%  represents  only  the  royalty  re- 
turn to  the  Government,  considering  the 
time  value  of  money.  In  strict  dollar  terms, 
this  Is  a  $2.3  billion  return  for  a  $1.3  billion 
Investment  or  nearly  50%. 

2.  Direct  tax  benefits  of  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion are  not  included.  Considering  this  aspect, 
the  return  is  16.7%  on  sales  of  600  aircraft. 

3.  The  related  l>eneflt8  of  150,000  Jobs,  over 
$22  billion  swing  In  positive  balance  of  trade, 
of  technological  fallout,  of  reduced  adverse 
environmental  effects  as  opposed  to  all  SSTs 
built  by  foreign  nations,  of  the  international 
marketing  advantage  of  demonstrated  avia- 
tion leadership,  are  not  Included. 

pboxmire's  statement 
Walgreen  uses  other  assumptions  and  ar- 
rives at  225  planes  sold  and  443  planes  sold, 
respectively.  If  226  are  sold,  the  Government 
will  lose  $652  million,  while  manufacturers 
will  come  out  ahead  $1,680  billion. 

Finally,  if  443  planes  are  sold,  the  Govern- 
ment comes  out  $1.05  billion  ahead;  that  is 
where  the  FAA  gets  Its  estimate.  But  while 
the  Government  Is  struggling  to  make  Its  $1 
billion,  the  manufacturers  are  raking  In  a 
cool  $6,495  billion.  Some  sharing.  ThU  is  a 
heads  I  win.  tails  you  lo«e  proposition,  with 
the  taxpayer  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
stick. 

FACT 

The  above  profit  figures  are  obvloualy 
absurd,  since  they  indicate  either  $10.8  mil- 
lion or  $14.4  million  profit  per  airplane,  de- 
pending on  what  flgtires  are  used.  However, 
no  aircraft  manufacturer  In  the  past  has 
been  able  to  breakdown  on  less  than  200  or 
250  airplanes. 

Boeing's  profit  for  a  600-8ST  Program  is 
estimated  at  a  maximum  of  $4  million  per 
airplane  before  taxes,  after  allowing  for  in- 
terest and  commercal  expenses.  ITils  Is  re- 
duced to  $2  million  after  taxes,  or  about  a  6% 
margin,  which  Is  less  than  most  manufac- 
turing Industries  would  be  willing  or  able  to 
make  and  stay  In  business.  The  profit  level  Is 
only  applicable  to  600  units  because  the  non- 
reoccurrlng  cost  Is  allocated  over  those  unite. 
For  fewer  units  the  profit  per  unit  would  be 
even  less. 

The  Senator's  statement  seems  to  Imply 
that  It  would  be  wrong  for  Boeing  to  realize 
a  profit,  after  Investing  Its  own  funds,  facil- 
ities and  key  personnel  for  over  15  years  with- 
out getting  back  one  penny  In  return.  If 
profits  were  not  available,  the  various  levels 
of  government  would  have  no  tax  funds  to 
support  the  many  health  and  education  jJio- 
grams  In  existence  today  and  Into  the  future. 
Placing  the  aircraft  Industry  in  a  second-rate 
position  will  only  reduce  the  source  of  tax 
revenues  In  the  future. 

pboxmire's  statement 

Tenth,  that  the  SST  prototypes  should  be 
built  so  that  we  can  get  the  answers  to  the 
environmental  questions. 

FACT 

The  prototype  aircraft  will  be  useful  in 
assessing  the  noise  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
dtjctlon  aircraft  from  a  total  system  view- 
point. Operational  characteristics  of  the 
aircraft,  of  course,  infiuence  the  noise  pat- 
tern. The  need  for  extrapolation  of  data 
obtained  from  an  engine  on  a  ground  test 
stand  to  that  predicted  for  four-engines 
mounted  on  an  aircraft  with  the  associated 
Inlet,  cowling,  and  nozzle  hardware  would  be 
eliminated. 

More  accurate  confirmation  of  the  sonic 
boom  characteristics  of  the  aircraft  can  be 
achieved. 
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IS  tbe  research  program  to  be  conducted 
by  our  Oovemment  clearly  Identifies  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  climatic  effect,  then  we  Iti 
the  Dnlted  States  would  want  to  Influence 
other  countries  already  developing  the  8ST 
to  prohibit  fleet  operation  of  their  aircraft. 
Of  course,  this  wouid  have  a  major  eco- 
nomical impact  on  these  countrle*  and  they 
are  also  well  ahead  of  us  In  their  supersonic 
tracjport  development  efforts.  We  would 
need  Irrefutable  proof  to  make  our  argu- 
ments convincing.  The  fact  that  we  have 
two  prototypes  in  operation,  coupled  with 
the  data  obtained  from  our  research  program 
Involving  laboratory  tests  and  use  of  smaller 
supersonic  or  high  eJtitude  aircraft  we 
would  be  In  an  excellent  infiuential  position. 
Without  the  two  prototypes,  our  arguments 
would  be  considerably  weaker  as  the  other 
three  countries  Involved  in  supersonic  trans- 
port development  would  have  hundreds  of 
hours  of  actual  88T  operation  while  we 
woiild  only  have  the  limited  data  obtained 
fron.    our  concurrent   research   program. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  SST  pro- 
totype aircraft  wUl  be  extremely  useftil  in 
confirming  the  climatic  effects  answers  de- 
rived from  the  research  program.  The  degree 
of  data  extrapolation  would,  of  course,  be 
significantly  redueed  resulting  in  a  major 
increaae  in  the  Confidence  we  would  have  in 
our  answers. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  simply  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  one  of  the 
moet  powerf 111,  and  far-reaching  speeches 
on  the  subject  that  I  have  heard  since 
I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  I  know  he 
has  worked  in  this  f^eld  since  1961,  and 
perhaps  earlier  than  that,  but  at  least 
since  that  time,  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, where  this  item  came  for  re- 
view and  Justification. 

I  think  liis  well- reasoned  speech  is 
the  best  argument  for  the  continuation 
of  the  two  prototsrpes  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  prototype  program  that 
I  have  ever  heard.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  it  and  I  hcmpe  he  calls 
it  to  the  attention  of  as  many  of  our 
wavering  colleagues  as  he  can  find.  If 
they  wlU  read  it  and  read  it  carefully,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  they  will  be  per- 
suaded by  the  logic  and  power  of  liis 
argument. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  1  thank  the  distin- 
gitfsbed  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mx.  SAX^  Mr.  President,  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  fund- 
ing for  two  prototypes  of  the  supersonic 
transport.  The  two  prototype  aircraft  in 
themselves  will  have  no  significant  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  environment.  Only 
the  testing  of  prototype  planes  can  prove, 
one  way  or  another,  the  argtunents  about 
the  effects  of  the  SST.  Should  the  de- 
velopment of  prototype  models,  com- 
bined with  ongoing  environmental  re- 
saaich,  show  seiious  ecological  threats 
from  commercial  SST  flights,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  call  a  halt.  However,  I  feel 
that  the  SST  will  prove  itself.  Although 
the  opponents  of  the  SST  are  well- 
intended,  they  are  often  misinformed. 

One  of  the  hottest  controversies  con- 
cerns the  effect  of  the  SST  on  the  strato- 
sphere. Cruising  at  60,000  feet,  it  would 
deposit  water,  csu-bon  dioxide,  and  other 
gasses  into  the  stratosphere.  Opponents 
fear  that  the  SST  would  destroy  some  of 


the  ozone  in  the  upper  atmosphere  re- 
ducing Its  capacity  to  shield  us  from  the 
ultraviolet  rays  of  the  sun  causing  the 
earth's  surface  temiwratures  to  rise,  or 
taking  the  opposite  view,  it  could  form 
a  cloud  blocking  the  sim's  rays,  thus 
threatening  to  dangerously  lower  surface 
temperatures.  Proponents  of  the  SST 
deny  both  contentions.  Military  super- 
sonic aircraft  such  as  the  UF-12  and  the 
RS-71  have  logged  over  one- third  of  a 
million  hours  in  supersonic  flight  in  the 
stratosphere.  Careful  investigation  has 
demonstrated  no  ill  effects  from  these 
flights,  which  have  crossed  the  United 
States  thousands  of  times.  There  has 
been  no  increased  moisture  in  the  strato- 
sphere, no  burning  of  ozone,  and  no  in- 
creased radiation  or  other  damage  to  the 
upper  atmosphere.  The  quantities  of  par- 
ticulate matter  exhausted  by  the  SST  are 
not  significant  when  compared  to  the 
stratospheric  dust  resulting  from  natural 
causes.  Volcanic  action  puts  hundreds  of 
times  more  dust  into  the  stratosphere 
than  is  potentially  possible  from  an  en- 
tire world  fleet  of  SST's.  Three  volcanic 
eruptions  alone  have  injected  more  par- 
ticulate matter  into  the  atmosphere  than 
all  of  man's  activities.  Contribution  of 
water  to  the  stratosphere  would  be  in- 
significant. A  total  of  1,600  transoceanic 
SST  flights  a  day  would  put  about  as 
much  water  into  the  stratosphere  as  a 
single  large  thunderstorm,  and  there  are 
3.000  to  6,000  such  storms  around  the 
world  every  day. 

Opponents  of  the  SST  claim  that  noise 
created  in  the  vicinity  of  airports  smd 
the  sonic  boom  will  be  Intolerable.  The 
SST  is  not  built  to  fly  supersonically  at 
low  altitudes.  It  is  designed  to  perform 
around  airports  Just  like  subsonic  Jets, 
and  normally  will  not  achieve  super- 
sonic speed  until  100  miles  after  take- 
off. Because  its  boom,  although  not  de- 
structive to  property,  might  armoy  peo- 
ple on  the  groimd.  the  SST  will  fly  over 
land  at  the  speed  of  about  700  m.p.h. 
This  Is  too  Blow  to  create  a  boom  eJTect. 
Over  oceans,  the  boom  will  be  mild.  Fly- 
ing supersonically  over  the  oceans  at  80,- 
000  feet,  the  SST  will  create  a  boom  with 
an  overpressure  of  2.5  pounds  per  square 
foot.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure 
of  a  half -inch  ripple  on  the  surface  and  ^ 
would  not  be  noticed  by  most  passengers  ^ 
on  a  ship  and  would  not  be  harmful  to 
aquatic  life.  The  SST  will  be  quieter  than 
today's  aircraft  during  takeoff  and  land- 
inc  The  major  effort  now  underway  is 
directed  at  reducing  sideline  noise.  Wil- 
liam Magruder,  8ST  i»t>1ect  director,  has 
announced  that  $30  million  already  has 
been  spent  to  make  the  SST  engines 
quieter  than  the  74Ts  and  that  new  noise 
.•suppressors  *wfU  accomplWh  this. 

Opponents  have  also  charged  that  pas- 
sengers will  suffer  from  exposure  to  ul- 
traviolet radiation  In  the  stratoepliere. 
Cosmic  radiation  Is  not  an  SST  envlran- 
mental  program.  For  more  than  2  years 
specially  Instrumented  aircraft  have  been 
flying  at  supersonic  cruise  altitudes  to 
collect  radiation  data.  The  findings  indi- 
cate radiation  lev^  for  crews  and  pas- 
sengers on  the  SST  will  be  the  same  or 
less  than  that  now  experienced  on  sub- 
sonic aircraft. 


Environmental  fallacies  have  not  been 
the  only  misconceptions  about  the  88T. 
It  has  been  charged  that  there  is  no 
real  need  for  commercial  air  travel  at 
supersonic  speed.  The  SST  will  have  a 
high  earning  power.  Productivity  in  air 
travel  is  measured  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  available  seats  per  airplane 
by  the  speed.  On  this  basis,  the  U.S.  SST 
will  be  three  times  as  productive  as  the 
British-French  Concorde,  twice  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  large  Jumbo  Jet  and  four 
times  as  productive  as  the  basic  Jet  in 
the  subsonic  fleet.  The  SST  is  designed 
to  handle  the  tremendous  growth  In  air 
travel  which  is  forecast  for  the  1980'8 
and  the  1990's  and  to  keep  the  cost  of  air 
travel  within  the  means  of  Uie  average 
American.  There  were  4,500  transports 
in  the  world's  airline  fleets  in  1958.  "To- 
day, with  five  times  as  much  traffic  as 
in  1958,  3,500  subsonic  Jet  transports 
with  their  increased  productivity  over 
piston-powered  transports  are  twcom- 
pllshlng  the  Job.  Had  the  industry  not 
pressed  ahead  with  the  Jet  age,  in  spite 
of  all  the  outcry  of  the  critics  of  progress 
of  the  early  fifties,  we  would  today  be 
choking  the  airways  and  airports  with 
piston  aircraft  and  would  be  causing  sig- 
nificant environmental  degradation.  It 
is  estimated  that  air  travel  will  increase 
200  percent  by  1980  and  400  percent  by 
1990.  It  is  projected  that  almost  75  per- 
cent of  all  intercontinental  fiights  will  be 
SST's  by  1985.  This  would  require  about 
720  additional  747's  or  about  1,200  Con- 
cordes to  do  the  job  of  423  SST's.  The 
SST  productivity  will  be  necessary  to 
relieve  air  traffic  oongestion. 

Opponents  have  argued  that  we  should 
bo  spending  money  to  fight  poverty  and 
to  advance  other  social  and  human  re- 
source programs.  I  agree  that  these  pro- 
grams should  have  top  priority.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  the  cost  of  the  SST  is 
justified.  Royalties  are  due  the  Govern- 
ment on  every  SST  sold.  With  the  sale 
of  300  aircraft,  all  of  the  Government's 
investment  will  be  returned.  When  500 
aircraft  are  sold,  the  Government  will 
receive  over  $1  billion  more  than  Its  in- 
vestment. On  tlie  other  hand,  to  cancel 
.JtEe  program  at  this  time  would  mean 
^he  loss  of  all  of  the  $708  million  ap- 
/propriated  to  date  plus  approximately 
'  $60  million  in  termination  costs.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  both  the  British- 
French  Concorde  and  the  Russian  TU- 
144  are  entirely  funded  by  their  Govern- 
ments. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  SST  will  become 
a  prime  national  asSet,  far  beyond  its 
primary  mission  of  advancing  ah-  trans- 
portation. The  effect  of  the  SST  on  our 
rconomy  will  be  dramatic.  The  recent 
unemployment  has  caused  me  great  con- 
cern. The  eST  represents  employment 
potential  for  more  than  150,000  persons. 
Many  of  these  Jobs  would  go  to  Ohioans. 
Historically,  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
Is  nationally  desirable.  The  U.S.  trade 
advantage  in  oUier  product  areas  has 
been  diminishing.  The  aircraft  account 
has  been  strong,  and  the  SST  exports 
will  strengthen  the  account  further  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  fact  of  commercial  supersonic 
flight   is  upon   us.  The  British-French 
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Concorde  and  the  Russian  TU-144  will 
be  in  service  years  before  an  American 
SST  could  be  available.  The  question  is 
whether  the  United  States  is  going  to 
participate.  To  sum  it  up  tlie  SST  can 
contribute:  Jobs:  a  potential  return  to 
the  Government  of  $1  billion:  tax  rev- 
enues; major  support  to  our  foreign 
trade  balsmce;  the  s£kfest,  most  comfort- 
able, fastest,  and  cleanest  transportation 
ever  built;  and  continued  technological 
and  scientific  advances  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
fascinated  to  read  the  lead  editorial  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  dealing 
with  the  setting  of  priorities  for  the 
supersonic  trazispofrt  plane.  The  editorial 
left  the  clear  impressiixi  that  somehow 
the  priority  poeition — whether  the  SST 
Is  No.  1  or  No.  8  or  9 — or  some  other  nimi- 
ber  in  our  scale  of  national  priorities — 
was  set  by  President  lUchard  M.  Nixon. 

Whatever  the  priority  placed  on  the 
SST— and  I  do  not  feel  a  numerical 
order  can  be  placed  aa  it— that  priority 
was  created  long  before  the  present 
administration  came  to  office.  Indeed, 
Ur.  President,  that  priority,  that  deci- 
sion, was  first  set  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  back  in  1961  when  he  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  SST. 

For  fiscal  1962,  President  Kennedy 
asked  and  got  $11  million  to  begin  the 
design  work  on  the  SST.  'Bf  the  time  of 
his  death  President  Kennedy  hsMl  al- 
ready committed  nearly  $100  million — 
a  little  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  total 
oost— to  the  project.  By  the  time  Presi- 
dent Nixon  tooJc  office  there  was  no 
k>n^  a  choice  as  to  priorities.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  proposed  budget  for 
the  SST  had  ah-eady  been  spent.  No 
prudent  man  woUd  toss  aside  with 
cavalier  indifference,  as  one  would  a 
womout  slimwr.  nearly  a  billioQ  d(dlBrB 
{f.  tax  moneys  already  committed  to  a 
project.  Mr.  Johnson  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  project.  Mr.  Nixon  determined 
to  continue  the  project;  that  is,  the  con- 
struction of  two  prototype  aina^t.  And 
I  would  renynd  my  colleaffuee  that  this  is 
ftU  this  debate  is  about — two  prototype 
Blroraf  t,  Hoi  a  flaet  ol  them. 

The  big  gamble  had  already  been 
Bnde  by  the  time  the  in^esent  admin- 
istration took  office.  Most  ^  the  money 
bts  already  been  ^lent.  If  I  may  use  a 
HiBlte,  the  dice  had  already  been  out 
and  th«  natKaod  bsts  made. 

I  do  not  eboon  to  dissent  from  anyone 
as  to 'What  level  of  priority  has  been  set 
for  the  fiST.  I  simply  wish  to  point  out 
to  Senattnv  who  have  read  this  editorial 
that  whatever  the  level  of  priority,  it  was 
»t  9  years  ago,  and  not  an  January  21, 
1969. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

"I^e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
iHW^ced  that  on  today,  March  ?S.  1971, 
he  signed  the  foUowlng  eiurolled  joint 
waolution,  which  bad  previotisly  been 
signed  by  the.^Speakw  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

BhT.  Res.  7.  Joint  rMoIittion  propoeliie  an 
uwodmant  to  tlM  CoostltuUon  of  the  United 
S^tet  KrtwidlQg  the  zl^t  to  vote  to  ettlMiu 
18  years  of  age  or  older. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  r^?orted 
that  on  today,  March  23,  1971,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Servlcee  Admlnlstraticm  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

8J.  Bee.  7.  Joint  reeolutlon  propoalng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  or  older. 

I 


FURTHER  CONTmuINQ  APPROPRIA. 
TIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
468)  making  certain  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1911. 
and  for  other  purposes.  ^ 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  reoogniaed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  soon 
after  the  Congress  convened  in  January, 
I  felt  that,  since  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion would  be  up  for  debate  before 
March  30,  it  would  be  well  for  the  AiH>ro- 
prtations  Committee  to  hold  further 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  development. 

So,  on  March  10  and  11,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  held  hearings.  It 
was  my  intmtion  to  develop  new  insights, 
new  knowledge,  and  new  information  on 
the  subject. 

My  good  friend  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  had  previously  held  several  we^cs 
0^  hearings  last  year.  I  sts^dled  mucib  of 
the  record, oompileid  at  tJ^t  time.  Ilie 
meetings  tha^  we  had  earlier  in  March 
were  very  fruitful.  We  had  eminent  sci- 
entists before  us,  and  fine  representatives 
from  the  airline  industry.  All  of  them 
were  in  acreement  that  we  should  go 
forward  with  ttie  production  of  these  two 
prototype  planes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  statements  made  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  SST  program.  I. am 
proud  to  say  that  I  was  on  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Subcommittee,  when  we  had 
the  first  discussions  about  the  advlsahU- 
ity  of  constructing  a  supersonic  aircraft. 
Authority  for  such  development  stems 
from  a  provision  included  in  the  Fedecal 
Aviation  Act«<  1958,  section  312(b) .  The 
p(rint  is  that  the  program  has  been  with 
us  for  almost  10  years,  in  fact..!  was  on 
the  committee  when  we  appropriated  tte 
original  funds  toiitart  this  work. 

That  first  appropriation,  $11  mllUon, 
was  actually  made  available  in  1962,  and 
$20  millloa  in  1963.  Those  moneys  were 
for  research,  i^iich  was  carried  out  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  AgeiM^,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Much  of  the  research  work  that  re- 
sulteiCl  in  the  devekHWient  of  this  plane 
was  undertaken  previomly  1^  the  De- 
fense Departipenti  PeoonUiy,  I  think  It 
would  be  a  shame— alqioet  a  calanaity — 
for  us  to  permit  other  nations  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  production  of  these  planes. 
Today,  as  was  stated  by  my  .good  ^end 
from  Colorado,  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  commercial  aircraft  in  the  world 
was  produced  in  the  United  Sfatee.  That 
export  business  has  brought  to  oar  na- 


tional economy  in  excess  of  $10  billion 
in  the  last  5  years.  Certainly  if  an- 
other nation  l)egin8  to  produce  a  bet- 
ter plane  than  what  we  have  available 
on  the  marketplace,  they  will  get  the 
business.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  provide  these  funds,  and  complete 
the  construction  of  these  two  prototyxws. 
Much  has  been  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  required  or  expected  to 
provide  the  funds  to  build  the  produc- 
tion plane  after  the  prototypes  are  built 
and  the  100  hours  of  flight  testing  are 
completed.  Mr.  President,  neither  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  or  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering  provides  authority  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  continue 
spending  money  on  the  production  model 
of  this  plane.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  authority  in  the  law  to  spend  any 
more  money  beyond  devdopment  of  the 
two  prototypes.  In  the  pending  measure 
there  is  also  a  clause  which  reads  as 
follows: 

8ec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
Joint  resolution  ahAlI  be  available  for  the 
execution  of  a  program  for  oommarclal  pro- 
duction of  a  civil  superaonlc  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  statement  from  the  President 
of  ttie  United  States  in  his  fiscal  1972 
budget  message  to  t^e  Congress.  What 
did  he  say?  I  read  from  it,  on  page  128: 

The  manufacture  and  aAsembly  of  two  pro- 
totype superaonlc  transports  will  nev  com- 
pletion la  1972.  These  two  aircraft  will  be 
completed  and  flight  tested  during  1078.  Fed- 
eral funds  wlU  not  be  required  after  the 
flight  testing  since  the  experience  gained 
f rcun  this  program  should  enable  the  avlatloii 
industry  to  proceed  to  the  production  of  an 
economlcaUy  efficient  aircraft  that  will  not 
create  adverse  envlromnental  effects. 

■niat  is  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  should  a  request,  or  should  any 
effort,  be  made  to  provide  funds  beyond 
the  development  of  the  two  prototypes, 
the  proponents  will  have  to  come  back  to 
Congress,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concemed, 
I  would  join  the  opponents  of  further 
funding. 

Mr.  President,  tUs  development  financ- 
ing is  nothing  new.  In.  the  defense  pn>- 
gram,'  we  have-  had  many  compcmies 
which  have  had  the  advantage  of  re- 
search and  development  in  ether  fields. 
This  is  a  more  or  less  one  sbot  affair,  in 
carder  to  provide  opportuniUeB  forprtvate 
emterpicise  to  i»roceed  and  produce,  on  a 
oomwiercial  basis,  supetfonic  atrplaoes. 

Mr.  President,  unlese  we  do  ttoti,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  a  6Ui?er- 
sonic  airiHane  is  produced  by  ot^er  coun- 
tries'—and I  am  sure  it  will  be— we  will 
lose  the  markets  we  have  had  in  the 
pest. 

I  repeat  that  those  markets  have 
Iieliied  iis  in  our  balance  of  payments  to 
the  tune  of  more  than  $10  billion  in  the 
last  5  years.  Certainly  we  should  try  to 
keep  that  going. 

Mr.  iPrea&Atsai,  X  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thatia  taUip  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  headed 
"Balance  of  "trade— Sow  the  UiSA.  Is 
Doing"  be  Included  in  the  Ricoro  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to,  be  printed  in  the  JI«cord,  as 
follows: 
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1965   1966   1967   1968   1969 


1970 


Other  Industrial  machinery  and  parts 2. 1 

Civilian  aircral!  engines  and  parts 1.0 

Chemicals,  excluding  medicinals 1.4 

Construction  and  non-tarm  machinery 1.6 

Hides,  minerals,  woods,  etc 1.3 

Electrical,  electronic  machinery  parts 8 

Business  and  office  machines,  :omputers...         .5 

Tobacco  manulactured .3 

Scientific,  protessional  equipment 3 

Consumer  goods,  except  autos —1.5 

Fuels  and  lubricanb —1.3 

Automttive  vehicles,  parts  and  engines 1.0 


2.2 

2.2 

2.4 

2.6 

3.9 

1.0 

1.5 

2.1 

2.0 

2.5 

1.6 

1.7 

2.0 

2.1 

2.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.3 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

.7 

.7 

.9 

1.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.5 

-1.9 

-2.1 

-3.0 

-3.9 

-4.8 

-1.3 

-1.1 

-1.4 

-1.7 

-1.5 

.5 

.2 

-.8 

-1.4 

-2.3 

Building  materials,  except  metals 
Tires,  rubtMr,  resins,  gums,  etc 

Iron  and  steel  products 

Other  metals 

Paper  and  paper  base  stocks... 
Foods,  leeds,  and  beverages.  . 
Textile  supplies  and  materials. 

Steelmaking  materials     

Other 

Total 4.9 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

s -U.6 

-.7 

-0.8 

-.7 

-.6 

-1.0 

-.8 

1.0 

-.3 

-.4 

.3 

-0 
-1 

8 

-1.1 
-1.2 

-1.2 
-1.0 
-.8 
-.8 
-.7 
-.5 
-.3 
-.2 

-0.9 

-.6 

-.7 

-.7 

1.0 

=i 

-.1 

-.4 

2 

3.9 


3.9 


.6 


.7 


2.1 


Sourc«:  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  these  cost  estimates  are 
based  upon  firm  contracts.  The  entire 
amount  that  will  have  been  spent  by  the 
Qovenmient,  through  1973,  in  order  to 
construct  these  two  planes,  to  operate 
them,  and  to  fly  them  for  100  hours,  Is 
$1,342  billion.  Boeing  will  have  spent  $228 
million.  General  Electric  wiU  have  spent 
$94  million,  and  the  airlines  $59  million, 
for  a  total  of  $1,723  billion. 

This  is  partially  set  out  in  a  table 
which  appears  on  page  6  of  Report  No. 
97-40  of  the  Senate  Ck>mmlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  Included  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GOVERNMENT  AND  INDUSTRY  COST  SHARINl. 
'in  million!  ot  dollars! 


Govern- 
ment 

ndus- 
trv 

Air- 
lines       Total 

ThwughMar.  30.  1971....        864 
Additional  to  complete 478 

217 
95  .. 

'  59        1. 140 
583 

Total  through  proto- 
type phase 1,342 

322 

'  59        1, 723 

>  Excludes  y2,00U,0O0   m   delivery 
Treasury. 

deposits 

— in   escrow   at 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  Incumbent  on  th«  Senate  to  provide 
the  entire  amount  that  is  being  re- 
quested, for  1971,  which  Is  about  $134 
million  in  addition  to  the  $156  million 
provided  under  prior  temporary  continu- 
ing appropriations. 

If  Uie  moaey  is  to  be  forthcoming  later 
from  some  source,  or  even  from  Congress, 
all  the  contracts  would  be  subject  to  re- 
negotiation, which  could  add  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  to  the  cost  of  these 
planes.  These  estimates  are  Arm.  They 
were  made  years  ago  and  confirmed  In 
the  recent  hearings. 

I  believe  that  the  building  of  these  two 
prototypes  has  gone  far  enough  to  as- 
sure us  that  they  can  be  completed  and 
flown  for  the  amoimt  mentioned.  Prior 
to  2  or  3  years  ago,  there  was  very  little 
vocal  opposition  to  the  program  in  tiie 
congress  or  the  country.  Recently  we 
have  developed  a  stronir  public  concern 
over  the  environment,  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  I  believe  that  our  concern 
must  be  Informed  If  it  is  to  be  effective, 
however,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good 
deal  of  tjie  information  we  have  received 
on  this  subject  cannot  be  siibstantiated 


in  fact.  No  scientist  of  repute  has  been 
able  to  state  with  certainty  what  will 
happen.  But  at  the  hearings  that  were 
concluded  on  March  10,  we  heard  a  very 
eminent  scientist,  Dr.  Leo  Beranek,  who 
is  a  renowned  scientist  in  noLse  abate- 
ment work.  I  read  from  his  testimony: 
In  summary,  based  on  the  flndinga  of  tbe 
SST  Community  Noise  Advisory  Committee, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  technical 
reasons  why  a  commercial  supersonic  trans- 
port cannot  be  built  which  will  be  accept- 
able with  regard  to  noise.  The  airlines  are 
presently  evaluating  two  SST  design  con- 
figurations which  can  meet  the  noise  stand- 
ards of  FAR-36.  Out  of  these  airline  evalua- 
tions and  others  which  undoubtedly  wlU  oc- 
cur, we  feel  certain  that  a  viable  SST  can 
result. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Volpe,  who  is  now  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  wherein  he  states,  in 
effect,  that  imder  no  condition  will  these 
planes  be  permitted  to  fly  if  in  any  man- 
ner they  endsmger  our  environment.  This 
is  his  language: 

If  testing  of  the  two  prototypes  or  tlie 
concurrent  environmental  research  show  that 
the  SST  will  do  Irreparable  harm  to  our  en- 
vironment, I  WiU  do  everything  pto^sible  to 
insure  that  a  U.S.  SST  does  not  fiy  In  com- 
mercial service,  and  this  Is  a  commitment 
I  make  on  behalf  of  this  Administration. 

In  addition  to  this  noise  abatement 
expert,  we  had  Dr.  Fred  Singer,  who 
testified  that  we  have  enoiigh  technology 
now  to  treat  any  adverse  effect  that  may 
possibly  arise  from  SST  operations.  We 
also  had  Dr.  William  Kellogg.  They  are 
three  eminent  scientists. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  spent  $864  million. 
We  should  not  let  that  go  to  waste. 
Under  the  contracts  we  now  have  with 
pdvate  enterprise,  if  as  many  as  500  of 
these  planes  are  manufactured,  the  Oov- 
emment  will  not  only  get  back  all  its 
investment  but  also  will  make  a  profit 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  That  is 
Important,  but  the  first,  most  essential 
thing  is  for  us  to  take  step  1  and  com- 
plete the  development  of  these  two 
planes  so  that  we  can  test  them  and  find 
out  whether  the  dire  results  that  have 
been  predicted  by  the  opponents  will 
come  to  pass. 

I  am  very  hopefnl,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  for  this  resolution  as 
presented  to  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Sen- 
ator Proxmtfp  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Before  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee leaves  the  Chamber,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  have  great  respect  for  the  tone 
of  this  debate,  for  the  way  it  has  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  way  it  has  gone  along 
rational  rather  than  emotional  lines.  But 
I  should  like  to  repeat  the  offer  I  made 
once  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 
I  will  wager  with  any  Senator,  regardless 
of  his  age,  that  if  he  ever  sees,  in  his 
lifetime  or  in  our  lifetimes,  this  billion 
dollars  ever  come  back  to  the  UB.  Gov- 
ernment, I  will  give  him  2-to-l  odds,  I 
win  give  him  3-to-l  odds,  I  will  give  him 
10-to-l  odds  on  a  limited  amount  of 
wager,  for  the  spirit,  not  the  money  In- 
volved in  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  very 
generous. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  calculated  that 
the  odds  are,  conservatively,  256  to  1 
against  the  Federal  Oovemment  getting 
its  money  back. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Then,  the  10-to-l  odds  Is 
again  putting  me  in  the  category  of  being 
a  fiscal  conservative. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate approaches  what  may  well  be  the  last, 
crucial  vote  on  the  controversial  SST 
program,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the 
impact  this  long  and  heated  debate  has 
had  on  the  Nation's  press  and  public. 
Despite  the  volume  and  intensity  of  ef- 
forts to  secure  Federal  funding,  there 
seems  to  be  an  Increasing  commitment 
to  end  this  wasteful  project  and  turn  our 
attention,  our  energies,  and  our  financial 
resources  to  areas  of  surer  and  broader 
benefits  to  the  public. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  recent  edi- 
torials, columns,  polls,  and  news  articles 
reveals  why  the  proponents  of  the  SST 
have  had  to  gecu:  up  their  campaign;  no 
one  seems  to  want  the  SST,  except  per- 
haps the  aerospace  companies,  their 
workers,  and  a  handful  of  travelers. 

In  a  column  that  appeared  last  week 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
other  newspapers  throughout  the  coim- 
try,  James  Reston  called  the  pro-SST 
campaign  "one  of  the  most  vicious  and 
misleading  debates  of  the  year."  Mr.  Res- 
ton  observed  that  the  pro-SST  coalition 
is  "paying  little  attention  to  the  evidence 
of  the  economists  and  scientists  who  op- 
pose the  project,  but  is  using  every  argu- 
ment, no  matter  how  feeble  or  false,  to 
overwhelm  rather  than  to  persuade  the 
opposition." 

Only  today,  three  of  the  most  respected 
dally  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
devoted  considerable  space  on  their  re- 
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spective  editorial  pages,  pointing  out  the 
foUy  of  continuing  with  the  SST. 

Writing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
economist  Allen  R.  Fergtison,  formerly 
coordinator  for  international  aviation  in 
the  State  Department,  states  clearly  and 
forcefully  why  the  SST  is  not  good  busi- 
ness. 

The  basic  economic  fact  about  the  U.S. 
SST  is  that  if  It  were  expected  to  be  economi- 
cal, there  would  be  no  need  to  subsidize  it. 

The  New  York  Times  analyzed  the 
argument  that  the  prototypes  are  needed 
for  research  without  themselves  posing 
any  hazard  to  the  environment  and  found 
it  wanting. 

This  prototype  argument  sounds  open- 
minded  and  reasonable  in  the  best  pragmatic 
American  tradition,  but  In  this  context — as 
Its  proponents  well  know — It  is  fundamental- 
ly misleading  and  irrelevant. 

The  Times  concludes: 

The  prototype  argument  is  a  fallacy.  Proto- 
types could  not  test  out  the  environmental 
Issues  and  are  not  needed  to  test  the  eco- 
nomic Issues.  More  tests  are  not  the  answer. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  say — 
"Enough  Is  enough.  Let  us  lay  this  white 
elephant  to  rest." 

In  today's  lead  editorial,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  hits  upon  what  is  perhaps  the 
crucial  point  in  the  argument  over  the 
SST:  where  it  stands  in  our  system  of 
national  priorities,  "the  values  that  a 
government  attaches  to  things." 

The  Post  concludes: 

What  Is  troublesome  to  us,  and  what  Is 
also  so  demoralizing  about  It  to  those  who  are 
resisting  It  (the  SST)  (is)  thU  sense  that 
the  government  must  finance  this  gamble 
as  a  matter  of  top  priority  at  a  time  when 
there  is  so  much  else  to  be  done. 

Last  week,  in  urging  that  we  ground 
the  SST,  Life  magazine  said: 

What  finally  swings  the  balance  strongly 
against  the  SST,  however,  is  the  attitude  of 
the  airlines  that  would  have  to  fly  it.  Elwood 
R.  Quesada,  the  former  head  of  the  FAA  who 
Is  now  a  director  of  American  Airlines,  says, 
•The  airlines  privately  wish  the  SST  would 
go  away." 

Department  of  Transportation  spokes- 
men, in  urging  continued  development  of 
our  SST,  have  stressed  the  competition 
posed  by  the  British-French  Concorde 
and  the  Russian  TU-144.  Japan  Air  Lines 
Is  often  painted  by  them  sis  one  of  the 
most  eager  to  operate  the  SST  and  the 
most  likely  to  purchase  the  Russian 
plane.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  the  first 
two  paragraphs  of  an  important  dis- 
patch by  Samuel  Jameson,  chief  of  the 
Tokyo  Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribime. 
Mr.  Jameson's  article,  datelined  Sunday, 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Tribune: 

As  far  as  SMzuma  Matsuo,  president  of 
Japan  Air  Unes  Is  concerned,  aircraft  manu- 
f«cttirers  can  forget  about  developing  the 
Concorde  and  other  supersonic  transports. 

Airline  companies  are  being  spun  around 
in  circles  by  the  manufacturers  who  keep 
coming  up  with  new  planes. 

Matsuo  said  in  an  interview  here. 
It's  all  right  with  mo  if  they  don't  make 
any  supersonlcs. 

In  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post  the 
dlstingtdshed  French  author  and  states- 
man Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schreiber 
concluded  his  analysis  of  the  Concorde 
this  way: 


The  European  SST  locAs  to  us,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  like  an  industrial  Vietnam. 

Yesterday,  in  commenting  editorially 
on  Du  Font's  announced  decision  to  take 
its  losses  and  discontinue  Corfam,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  drew  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  demise  of  that  expensive 
leather-substitute  and  the  likelihood  of 
failure  for  the  SST.  Like  the  SST  follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  the  707,  DC-8,  747 
subsonics,  in  the  shoe  market  Corfam 
was  more  dazzling,  in  many  ways  better, 
and  more  expensive  than  lt£  predecessor, 
leather.  But  competition  and  a  price- 
conscious  public  drove  Corfam,  which 
was  to  "do  for  shoes  what  nylon  did  for 
stockings"  off  the  market. 

Lately  the  SST  proponents  have  talked 
about  having  laid  the  environmental  is- 
sues to  rest,  the  impUcation  being  that 
all  the  answers  are  in  hand  or  Just 
around  the  comer.  This  is  far  from  the 
truth.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
heard  one  of  the  most  distinguished  at- 
mospheric scientists  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Reginald  E.  Newall  of  MIT,  suggest  that 
it  would  take  10  years  to  get  the  answers 
to  the  questions  about  stratospheric  con- 
tamination and  weather  interference. 

The  New  York  Times  last  week,  March 
17,  editorialized  on  tlie  claim  that  the 
sideline  noise  problem  has  been  solved, 
pointing  out  that : 

The  design  changes  increase  the  weight  of 
the  plane,  reduce  its  cost  efficiency,  and 
thereby  further  Jeopardize  the  profit  pros- 
pects which  have  never  been  better  than 
marginaL 

The  Times  also  observed  that  the 
promised  goal  of  108  decibels,  heralded 
as  a  great  technological  and  environmen- 
tal breakthrough,  is  much  too  loud  and 
follows  on  the  heels  of  a  recent  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  recommendation 
that  the  noise  limits  for  Kennedy  Air- 
port should  be  reduced  to  98  decibels  by 
1975,  3  years  before  the  American  SST 
would  make  its  first  commercial  flight. 

And,  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News  edi- 
torialized just  last  week,  March  15: 

There's  no  separating  the  environmental 
and  economic  aspects,  for  it's  the  sonic 
boom — only  one  of  the  environmental  draw- 
backs— that  rules  out  the  prospect  that  the 
SST  can  be  a  moneymaker.  If  it  can't  fly 
faster  than  sound  except  over  water  and 
frozen  wastes,  then  it  loses  its  chief  reason 
for  being,  which  is  superspeed. 

Writing  in  Chicago  Today,  March  3, 
columnist  Jack  Mabley  has  calculated 
that  the  $1.3  billion  minimum  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  for  the  SST  comes  to  $50  ver 
family  in  Illinois.  What  will  those  Illi- 
nois families  get  in  return?  Very  little,  as 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  public  now 
flies  internationally.  As  Mr.  Mabley  ob- 
serves : 

What  the  whole  stupid  project  still  bolls 
down  to  Is  a  means  of  getting  a  handful  of 
well-to-do  travelers  across  the  ocean  or  across 
the  country  a  couple  of  hours  faster  than 
they  can  make  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  what  our 
youth  thinks  about  the  SST  is  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  before  this  Con- 
gress. TTie  SST  Is  heralded  by  Its  propo- 
nents as  the  plane  of  the  future,  the  avia- 
tion workhorse  of  the  1980's  and  1990's, 
the  decades  when  our  young  people  will 
be  coping  with  the  world  they  have  in- 


herited from  us.  Last  month  the  Chicago 
Tribime  published  the  results  of  a  Uni- 
versity Index  survey  which  polled  1,097 
students  at  43  colleges  and  imlverslties 
around  the  country.  The  students  were 
asked  to  describe  their  attitude  about 
continued  development  of  the  SST  and 
to  explain  their  reasons.  The  results  are 
illuminating. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  students  polled 
opposed  SST  development.  "Very  unfav- 
orable" was  the  largest  category  with 
41.3  percoit,  and  "somewhat  unfavor- 
able" next  at  28.8  percent.  Only  16.6 
percent  called  themselves  even  "some- 
what favorable,"  and  a  minuscule  4.7 
percent  "very  favorable." 

According  to  the  poll: 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  those  students 
who  were  against  production  of  the  trans- 
port, the  plane's  potential  noise  and  air  pol- 
lution outnumbered  all  other  arguments  by 
a  margin  of  nearly  two  to  one. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
may  feel  confident  the  environmental  Is- 
sues have  been  laid  to  rest,  but  that  con- 
fidence is  not  shared  by  those  who  will 
have  to  live  with  the  SST,  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  texts  of  these 
recent  editorials  and  columns  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  In  them  I  find,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  majority  of  Senators  will  find, 
ample  reason  to  vote  against  continued 
subsidization  of  an  sdrplane  with  which 
the  American  people  have  grown  Increas- 
ingly disenchanted. 

There  being  no  (Ajection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  lix  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Umx.  17, 1971] 

Pro-SST  Propaganda  Runs  Wild 

(By  James  Beston) 

The  most  serious  problem  in  Washington 
today — because  it  afiects  most  other  prob- 
lems— is  the  decline  in  honest  argument. 

There  has  always,  of  course,  been  an  ele- 
ment of  propaganda  In  most  political  discus- 
sion, but  now  the  techniques  of  advertising 
seem  to  be  overwhelming  the  normal  proce- 
dures of  congressional  debate,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  the  capital  is  more  inflated  than  the 
currency. 

In  Its  efiorts  to  win  congressional  approval 
for  the  continued  development  of  the  U.S. 
supersonic  transport  airplane,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, with  powerful  support  from  the 
aerospace  Industry  and  the  unions,  is  now 
paying  little  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the 
economists  and  scientists  who  oppose  the 
project,  but  is  using  every  argument,  no 
matter  how  feeble  or  false,  to  overwhelm 
rather  than  to  persuade  the  opposition. 

On  the  scientific  front,  a  $350,000  advertis- 
ing campaign  has  been  lauinched  by  an  or- 
ganization called  "American  Labor  and  In- 
dustry for  the  SST,"  with  the  ads  appealing 
to  fear  of  Soviet  domination  of  the  interna- 
tional airways,  and  claiming  that  the  SST, 
moving  at  1,780  miles  an  hour  "will  emit  no 
more  pollutants  per  mile  than  three  compact 
automobiles  traveling  at  60  miles  an  hour." 

At  sea,  the  ads  say,  the  boom  effect  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters  will  be  "comparable  to 
the  lmi>act  of  a  fisherman's  si^lnniag  lure 
hitting  the  water." 

On  the  economic  front,  William  M.  ICa- 
gruder,  director  of  supersonic  transport 
development  In  the  Nixon  administration's 
Department  of  TranspOTtatlon,  argued  be- 
fore the  House  Transportation  subcommit- 
tee that  building  the  SST  was  going  to  be  a 
good  Investment  for  the  U.S.  government, 
create  as  many  as  200,000  jobs  in  the  de- 
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pressed  aerospMM  Induatry,  and  beip  the  na- 
Uec'B  International  i>alaiice  of  paymenta. 

From  right  to  lett,  some  o^  the  nation's 
moat  dlstlngulflbed  economists  have  de- 
nounced blB  testimony  as  a  misleading  fraud. 
The  president  of  the  American  Economics 
Association,  Wasslly  L>*oBtlef,  a  Harvard 
Professor,  estimates  that  the  project  would 
create  lees  than  3,000  Jolw  la  the  next  few 
years,  and  that  it  would  take  10  to  16  ywurs 
before  it  would  create  300,000  jobs. 

"I  And  it  disgraceful,"  said  Milton  Fried- 
man, professor  of  economics  at  the  Dnlver- 
Htty  of  Chicago,  "that  knowledgeable  govern* 
ment  officials  should  use  arguments  .  .  . 
that  ar«  demonstrable  fallaolea  and  have 
boon  ao  dBmonstmtad. 

"The  econonxlo  atiacUoaa  of  Mr.  Magruder's 
testimony  are  special  plsadlng  of  the  most 
blatant  kind.  They  display  a  willingness  to 
drag  in  any  argument,  however  disreputable, 
so  long  as  it  appears  to  support  a  pre-ordain- 
ed conclusion.  This  is  propaganda,  noi  the 
honest  and  reasonable  presentation  of  rel- 
evant evidence  and  argument  that  the  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  from  the  servants  It  hires." 

Walter  W.  Heller  of  the  Unlveivlty  of  Min- 
nesota, former  chairman  of  the  Oounoll  of 
Economic  Advisers,  ts  more  spedflo  in  bis 
opposition.  "If  the  88T  is  such  a  profitable 
undertaking,"  he  asks,  "why  does  the  TTJB. 
govamnMnt,  Le.  th*  taxpayer,  have  to  put 
up  BO-80  percent  of  the  development  ooata? 

"As  of  March  80,  the  VS.  government  has 
put  up  9864  million  of  the  $\M0  bllUon  thus 
far  Invested  In  this  program. 

"If  private  industry  oan't  even  take  it 
from  here  .  .  .  one  can  only  conolude  that 
the  8ST  dismally  fMls  the  fundamental  test 
of  the  markatplaM.  .  .  .  Tiie  S8T  approach 
to  job  sreatlon  bmow  U)  say  that  no  matter 
haw  quesUooable  the  priority  of  this  pro)eot. 
let's  push  ahead  with  it  because  it  preserves 
Jobs  in  areas  where  aerospace  unemployment 
lsbl«h. 

"Thars  i  Uttle  like  saying  that,  as  Viet- 
nam winds  down,  we  should  start  another 
war  to  restore  emptoyment  in  the  defense 
Industries  and  the  Pentagon.  .  .  ." 

Richard  R.  Nelson  of  Tale  calls  Magrudar's 
argument  on  productivity  "an  intellectual 
scandal."  Arthur  M.  Okun,  of  Bro<Alngs,  an- 
other former  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  characterizes  the  admin- 
istration's Job-creating  argument  as  "non- 
sense and  palpable  nonsense." 
Paul  Semuelson,  profeasor  of  economies  at 
MIT,  says:  "We  are  faced  here  with  a  colossal 
economic  folly. 

"In  this  day,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  pyra- 
mid-building to  make  work,  and  add  to  the 
nation's  spurious  glory  .  .  .  Any  realistic 
cofft-beneflt  analysis  will  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  evvry  stage  In  the  history  of 
this  project,  nonpolltical  commissions  have 
arrived — namely,  that  government  subsidy  of 
the  88T  or  similar  supersonic  aircraft  is  at 
this  stage  of  technology  and  economic  de- 
velopment both  an  economic  and  a  human 
disaster." 

It  is  true,  of  oouise,  that  opponenta  of 
the  SST  have  created  their  own  lobby  and 
their  own  selected  evidence  to  place  before 
the  Congress,  but  the  point  Is  that  the  con- 
tradictory testimony,  under  present  diouin- 
stances,  is  not  being  carefully  analysed  and 
debated,  and  the  SETT  argimiant  Is  only  the 
latest  example  of  the  general  corruption. 

The  more  the  evidence  has  piled  up  against 
the  aST,  the  more  the  admlnlstiatlon,  and 
its  indiiatrlal  and  labor  backers,  have  turned 
on  the  propaganda.  It  Is  the  old  qimfUon  of 
special  Interests  and  reglonalnlnterartB,  which 
stand  to  gain  by  a  projeot,  lobbying  far  votes 
with  prtxnlaas  and  poUtloal  thraate,  aad  tte 
pro-SST  campaign  is  obviously  making  prog- 
rea«. 

In  the  end  the  vote  will  be  very  oloM,  but 
either  way,  the  democratic  jnooeaa  Is  likely 
to  be  the  loser.  For  this  has  been  one  of  tbe 


most  vicious  and  misleading  debates  of  the 
year  and  most  of  the  time,  the  national  In- 
terest has  been  lost  in  the  turmoil. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  23, 1971 1 

Wht  th«  aST  Is  Not  Oood  Btjsikkss 

(By  Allen  R.  Ferguson) 

The  question  that  the  Senate  will  settle 
tomorrow  afternoon  is  not  whether  there 
should  someday  be  an  American  SST,  but 
whether  one  should  be  developed  and  built 
before  the  private  sector  is  prepared  to  fii- 
nance  it.  and  hence  whether  the  taxpayers 
should  l>e  required  to  pay  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  basic  economic  fact  about  the  U.S.  SST 
Is  that  if  it  were  expected  to  be  economical, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  subsidize  It.  Its 
advocates  argue  that  the  Investment  is  too 
large  and  too  risky  for  the  private  sector,  but 
It  is  obvious  that  the  private  capital  market 
co\ild  raise  the  $1.8  billion  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  put  into  the  development.  lAst 
year  the  capital  market  provided  American 
industry  with  more  than  (30  billion  in  new 
debt  and  equity  money.  That  the  large  flnan- 
ctal  institutions  resist  financing  the  proto- 
type development  simply  indicates  that  the 
SST  Is  not  a  good  buslnesa. 

It  is  economically  unsound  because  it  poses 
a  problem  that  is  largely  t^w  in  aviation. 
Until  the  BST,  innovation  has  typically  com- 
bined greater  speed,  comfort  and  range  with 
reduced  costs  per  seat-mile.  Since  World  War 
n,  with  the  introduction  first  of  the  large 
foiir-englned  piston  aircraft  and  then  with 
the  jets,  the  American  aircraft  industry  has 
dominated  the  airways  of  the  world.  This 
dominance  has  been  based  on  designing  and 
producing  technically  and  economically  su- 
perior aircraft  that  could  be  operated  at 
lower  unit  cost  than  their  foreign  rivals.  The 
consequent  secular  decline  In  the  costs  of  air 
travel  and  shipment  has,  of  course,  been  the 
mbjor  force  behind  three  decadee  of  spec- 
tacular growth  in  commercial  aviation. 

With  the  SST  the  situation  is  different  in 
a  crucial  way.  Whereas  the  SST  would  offer 
many  technical  advances  and  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  sophisticated  design  and  pro- 
dtKStlon  CB«pabllltles  of  American  industry,  it 
is  expected,  even  by  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters,  to  be  more  costly  per  seat-mile 
than  the  subsonic  jets  it  is  Intended  to  re- 
place. 

COST    INCaEASES 

The  FAA  has  estimated  that  ideally  the 
seat-mile  costs  of  the  SST  would  approxi- 
mate those  of  present  subsonic  jets  at  maxl- 
ratun  range,  but  they  would  l>e  higher  at 
shorter  ranges  and,  of  course,  over  populated 
areas  where,  according  to  present  regula- 
tions. It  would  have  to  fly  at  subsonic  speeds. 
Thus,  its  average  cost,  even  by  FAA  estimates, 
would  exceed  those  of  present  jets.  However, 
in  the  eight  to  ten  years  before  the  BST  was 
in  extensive  service,  there  will  be  improve- 
ments in  the  wide-bodied  subsonic  jets  that 
will  reduce  their  operating  costs.  Further, 
clearing  up  the  remaining  technical  prob- 
lems and  Imposing  any  additional  restric- 
tions on  its  use,  such  as  restricting  airport 
operations  at  night,  would  probably  raise  its 
operating  oosta  further.  The  SST  is  expected 
to  cost  one-quarter  to  one-third  more  per 
seat-mile  than  the  then-existing  fleet  of 
subsonic  jets. 

This  would  pose  a  serious  problem  of  both 
domestic  and  international  fare  policy  for 
the  government.  A  policy  that  would  be  both 
efficient  and  equitable  would  require  a  fare 
premium  reflecting  the  cost  dlfferestial  be- 
tween the  dupersonii:  and  the  subsonic  ve- 
hicles. If  the  fares  were  aet  28%  to  80% 
above  the  eorreepondlng  fares  of  the  sub- 
Bonles.  SST  pasMogers  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  speed  advantage,  and  travelers  at 
subsonic  speedo  would  not  have  to  subsidize 
SST  operations  through  excessive  fares  The 


pressed  aerospace  Industry,  and  help  the  na- 
available  to  passengers  In  accordance  with 
their  Willingness  to  pay.  However,  aviation 
experts  simply  do  not  believe  that  to  most 
tras-elers  supersonic  speed  will  be  worth 
what  it  costs.  Consequently  a  fare  policy  that 
made  broad  economic  sense  would  visit  fi- 
nancial disaster  on  the  whole  SST  venture. 

If  the  SST  Is  eventually  reduced  under 
federal  support  it  is  likely  to  be  impossible 
for  the  U.S.  government  to  insist  on  rational 
pricing  of  its  services.  Once  the  government 
has  sulMldized  its  creation  and  in  various 
ways  induced  American  and  foreign  carriers 
to  buy  it,  letting  the  U.S.  SST  become  a  fl- 
imncial  failure  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
politically  difficult.  Obvloualy,  to  retain  the 
appearance  that  the  American  taxpayers  were 
recouping  their  investment  In  the  SST,  the 
government  would  be  under  great  pressure 
to  force  many  of  them  to  subsidize  the  SST 
through  excessive  fares. 

If,  as  Is  to  be  expected,  there  were  little 
or  no  fare  differential,  travelers  would  pre- 
sumably prefer  the  time-saving  and  would 
fly  on  the  SST.  Payloada  on  subeonlcs  would 
tend  to  be  depressed.  Their  early  retirement 
from  the  affected  routes  would  be  forced  on 
the  industry.  A  larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  at  least  the  trans-ocean  fleets  would  be- 
come supersonic,  and  hence,  to  avoid  losses, 
the  fares  on  those  services  would  have  to 
approach  the  seat-mile  costs  of  the  SST. 
Thus,  such  a  fare  policy  would  almost  cer- 
tainly force  fares  on  virtually  all  types  of 
aircraft  substantially  above  the  level  at  which 
they  would  otherwise  rest. 

Oiven  the  effect  of  the  SST  on  fares,  the 
implications  of  "success"  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram are  not  hard  to  draw.  First  and  most 
obvious,  there  would  be  less  air  travel  than 
otherwise. 

If  air  travel  is  constricted  there  will  be 
less  employment  in  the  airlines,  fewer  air- 
craft will  be  needed  and,  hence,  eventually 
perhaps  less  employment  even  In  the  aircraft 
Industry. 

DKCKEASZ    IN    AW  TRAVXl, 

How  much,  of  f  decrease  in  air  travel  could 
be  expected  Is  Impbssitile  to  predict  with 
precision,  but  In  1964.  when  the  most  recent 
sweeping  reductions  in  trans-Atlantic  rates 
went  into  effect,  an  average  reduction  of 
about  \6%  was  followed  by  a  407o  increase  in 
travel.  A  major  study  of  the  sensitivity  of 
the  volume  of  travel  to  fares  In  the  North 
Atlantic  indicated  that  for  each  one-percent 
change  in  fares  there  had  tended  to  be  a 
two-percent  change  in  travel.  If  this  sejisi- 
tivity  In  the  future  is  only  half  its  estimated 
level  m  the  past,  a  20%  increase  in  overall 
fares  would  cause  m  20%  drop  in  travel  com- 
pared to  what  it  woxild  be  with  a  more  effi- 
cient, subsonic  fleet. 

These  ore  the  obvious  direct  consequences 
for  the  aviation  Industry  of  a  technically 
succesafiU  SST  program.  They  are  at  least 
among  the  reasons  why  many  ainthe  execu- 
tives privately — and  a  few  publicly — express 
reservations  about  the  SST  There  are  other 
consequences.  Since  subsonlcs  would  be  dis- 
placed at  a  faster  rate  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  the  obsolescence  of  the  recently 
acquired  vrtde-bodied  and  other  subsonlcs 
would  be  accelerated;  consequently,  depre- 
ciation and  Interest  charges  or  equipment 
vsTlte-offs  would  be  increased,  reducing  air- 
line profits.  The  financial  problems  of  the 
airlines  would  be  aggravated.  Their  debt  is 
now  at  historic  highs;  major  carriers  arfl  in- 
ciUTlng  unprecedented  losses,  such  as  Amer- 
ican Airlines'  «10  million  loss  in  the  month 
of  February.  To  burden ,  present  operaUons 
and  financing  with  the  prospect  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  additional  Investment  for  a 
basically  inefficient  vehicle  seems  hardly 
prudent. 

There  Is  another  serious  adverse  potential 
The  U.S.  International  air  network  Is  based 
on   a  traditionally  liberal   stmcture  of  bl- 
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lateral  agreements,  which  impose  relatively 
few  limitations  on  traffic  and  operatlona 
Opposition  to  this  relatively  free  and  expan- 
sive arrangement  has  been  increasing  in  re- 
cent years  and  ha.s  accelerated  frequently  in 
r«ponse  to  American  innovations  and  to 
fliumclal  difficulties  of  foreign  airlines.  The 
latroductlon  of  the  SST  might  Induce  major 
r«trlctlons  by  foreign  goverrmients,  remov- 
ing one  of  the  foundations  on  which  Ameri- 
can efficiency  and  pre-eminence  in  world 
aviation  are  based. 

But  what  of  the  "threat"  of  foreign  super- 
sDnlcs,  the  British-French  Concorde  and  the 
Russian  TU-144?  Will  the  airlines  of  the 
world  be  forced  to  replace  tlielr  American- 
built  fleets  with  them — as  Is  often  alleged? 
Both  these  foreign  supersonlcs  are  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  EST.  Both  will  probably  prove  tech- 
nically operational  But  neither  is  certain. 
More  Important,  some  things  about  both  are 
certain.  Neither  will  be  able  to  fiy  even  New 
Tork-Rome  non-stop,  to  say  nothing  of 
Los  Angeles-London  or  San  Francisco-Tokyo. 
Melther  will  be  allowed  to  fly  across  the  U.S. 
or  across  Europe  at  supersonic  speeds.  Both 
vrtll  be  extremely  co'?tly  to  operate:  Last 
November  the  British  Aircraft  Corporation 
snnouuced  that  tho  Concorde's  expected 
seat-mile  cost  would  be  36'';  higher  than 
that  of  the  747. 

There  is  simply  no  way  that  such  equip- 
ment can  penetrate  a  large  segment  of  the 
world's  aviation  market.  Whether  it  pene- 
trates any  significant  fraction  of  the  U.S. -in- 
ternational market  at  all  depends  largely  on 
the  policy  of  the  American  government.  Un- 
less the  U.S.  government  permits  fares  In  In- 
ternational travel  (over  wlilch  it  can  exert 
considerable  Influence)  to  force  travelers  on 
the  American-built  subsonlcs  to  subsidize  the 
Concore  or  the  TU-144,  they  will  have  vir- 
tually no  markets  of  signiflcance — even  If 
tlielr  remaining  technical  and  operational 
problems  are  all  solved. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  American 
"aviation  leadership."  Aviation  leadership 
consists  of  the  leadership  of  our  manufactur- 
ers and  of  our  airlines. 

It  is  clear  that  within  the  aviation  commu- 
nity both  at  home  and  abroad  the  U.S.  would 
certainly  gain  some  "prestige"  from  produc- 
ing a  superior  and  ultimately  dominant  SST. 
Throughout  the  world  there  are  many  avia- 
tion authorities  afflicted  with  that  form  of 
myopia  which  prevents  their  seeing  beyond 
technoligical  elegance  to  social  and  economic 
utility.  But  many  aviation  officials  also  do 
understand  and  would  resent  the  economic 
and  financial  strains  that  would  be  Imposed 
upon  their  own  carriers  by  artificially  pre- 
mature obsolescence  of  their  American-built 
lubsonic  jets,  in  the  interest  of  U.S.  prestige. 
The  consequences  for  U.S.  leadership  in 
aircraft  production  go  much  further.  Now. 
the  U.S.  has  an  indisputable  lead:  The  world 
flies  American  equipment.  The  British  failed 
to  capture  any  slgmlficant  fraction  of  the 
market  with  the  technloally  premature  Comet 
or  the  luxtirious  but  costly  VC-10.  The  U.S. 
leadership  Is  soiuidly  based  on  economic  real- 
ity, not  technological  novelty.  To  jeopardize 
It  with  a  sp>eculative  program  whose  econom- 
ics are  so  unpromising  that  the  private  sec- 
tor eschews  Its  opportunities  to  participate 
fully  would  be,  at  least,  a  most  questionable 
choice. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  airUnes  enjoy  a  highly 
prestigious,  traditionally  profitable  and  so- 
cially functional  position  in  international 
aviation.  This,  too,  is  based  more  on  superior 
eeonomlc  efficiency  thtm  on  any  other  single 
factor.  To  try  to  shift  the  basis  of  this  leader- 
(hlp  to  some  Intangible  and  rather  esoteric 
advantages  associated  with  the  employment 
or  an  elaborately  Inefficient  vehicle  is,  at  best, 
risky. 

What  would  be  appropriate  policy.  In  the 
real  interests  of  UJ3.  aviation?  First,  the 
aerospace  Industry  is  facing  Its  present  se- 


rious problems,  not  because  of  siny  develop- 
ments in  the  civil  air  market  but  because  of 
shifts  and  reductions  in  the  nature  and  level 
at  defense  expenditures,  particularly  the  sec- 
ular decline  In  the  procurement  of  strategic 
weaponry  (and  space  equipment).  No  policy 
concerning  civil  aviation  can  solve  its  prob- 
lem. It  is  clearly  not  appropriate  to  under- 
take half  measures  to  try  to  help  some  air- 
craft companies  at  the  expense  at  the  tax- 
payers or  American  aviation  mterests  in 
general.  The  problms  of  unemployment  In 
the  aerospace  industry  can  only  be  addressed 
effectively  through  a  national  poUcy  of  main- 
taining generally  high  levels  of  employment 
and  through  suitable  manpower  programs. 

SUBSIDIES    AND    UNCERTAINTIZS 

Second,  appropriate  policy  on  the  SST  for 
most  U.S.  aviation  interest*  would  Involve 
opposing  the  present  program  to  subsidize 
the  SST.  The  SST  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop in  due  course  as  technological  advances 
in  various  areas  and  changes  In  air  transport 
markets  reduce  the  costs  and  uncertainties 
now  associated  with  it — or  produce  other  de- 
velopments that  obviate  the  "need"  for  the 
SSI. 

Third,  aviation  interests  should  press  for 
an  early  statement  that  American  policy  on 
fares  will  not  permit  discrimination  either 
against  foreign-built  vehicles  or,  more  par- 
ticularly, against  travelers  using  subsonic 
equipment — a  policy  in  the  interest  of  air 
travelers  of  all  nationalities  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  most  foreign  as  well  as  U.S.  airlines. 

Fourth,  once  the  U.S.  SST  Is  stopped,  the 
U.S.  should  pursue  an  international  agree- 
ment to  discontinue  subsidization  of  SST  de- 
velopment. 

In  general  the  self-interest  of  U.S.  airlines 
and  most  manufacturers  is  served  by  policies 
that  play  to  their  established  economic  su- 
periority, rather  than  to  the  unstructured 
same  of  competitive  governmental  subsi- 
dization. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  19711 
SST:  Thz  Protottpe  Faixact 
Under  pressure  of  repeated  defeats  in  the 
Senate  last  December  and  in  the  Hoiise  last 
week,  the  Nixon  Administration  and  other 
advocates  of  the  supersonic  transport  have 
retreated  to  what  they  hope  is  a  defensible 
position.  As  the  Senate  prepares  to  cast  what 
could  be  the  final  vote  on  this  question 
tomorrow,  SST  advocates  are  contending 
that  nothing  more  Is  at  stake  than  the  build- 
ing of  two  SST  prototypes.  Surely,  they 
argue,  there  cannot  be  any  harm  in  going 
ahead  with  a  couple  of  test  models  to  ob- 
tain research  data  on  disputed  issues. 

This  prototype  argument  sounds  open- 
minded  and  reasonable  in  the  best  pragmatic 
American  tradition,  but  in  this  context — 
as  its  proponents  well  know — ^It  is  funda- 
mentally misleading  and  Irrelevant. 

If  the  supersonic  transport  were  In  regular 
use,  it  Is  poaalble— not  certain  but  possible — 
that  It  might  eventually  produce  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer.  If  this 
came  about,  tt  would  be  because  the  engine 
vapor  introduced  into  the  thin  air  of  the 
stratosphere  reduced  the  protective  ozone, 
thereby  permitting  more  ultraviolet  rays  to 
reach  the  earth.  This  result  could  not  occur 
Immediately  but  only  after  several  hundred 
SST's  had  been  flying  every  day  for  some 
years.  For  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the 
cvuniUative  effect  of  a  huge  fieet  of  planes,  a 
few  test  flights  by  only  two  planes  would  be 
clearly  Irrelevant.  Careful  atmospheric  re- 
search could  find  out  the  desired  answers, 
but  academic  scientific  experts  believe  that 
ten  years  would  be  needed. 

The  Boeing  Company,  chief  contractor  for 
the  SST,  envisages  selling  600  or  more 
planes.  If  that  many  planes  were  in  regular 
use,  they  would  possibly  derange  the  life 
patterns   of  migratory  birds  and   have   In- 


calculable effects  on  marine  life.  Birds,  like 
humans,  can  withstand  the  isolated  shock  of 
one  sonic  boom,  but  that  is  entirely  different 
from  adjusting — if  adjustment  Is  possible — 
to  a  sonic  boom  every  half-hour  of  every 
hour.  Two  prototypes  could  not  provide  quick 
answers  to  these  imponderables. 

The  severe  sldeilne  noise  produced  by  an 
SST  on  takeoff  is  another  major  argument 
against  the  SST,  as  no  leas  an  air  enthusiast 
and  expert  than  Gen.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
has  pointed  out.  It  is  tinnecessary  to  build 
two  prototypes  to  convince  the  public  tJiat 
the  sideline  noUe  can  be  reduced  to  108 
decibels.  It  can  be  brought  down  to  that 
level  if  Boeing  is  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of 
the  plane's  cruising  range  or  otherwise  re- 
duce its  cost  efllclency.  But  108  decibels  is 
not  a  satisfactory  long-term  value.  As  a 
Presidential  commilsslon  observed  in  a  report 
on  noise  pollution  released  over  the  weekend, 
existing  noise  levels  are  dangerous  to  health 
and  becoming  intolerable. 

Two  prototypes  are  unnecessary  to  decide 
the  economic  argument  against  the  SST.  It 
is  beyond  dispute  that  it  would  require  an- 
other $477  million  to  build  them.  That  is  in 
addition  to  $884  million  in  Government 
funds  already  spent.  Unless  private  financing 
can  be  found,  another  86  billion  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  production  costs.  Reputable 
economists  have  rei>eatedly  testified  that  it 
Is  highly  Improbable  that  enough  planes 
could  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would  reim- 
burse the  taxpayer  for  these  enormous  sums. 

Since  an  Anglo-French  combine  has  al- 
ready built  prototype  of  the  Concorde,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Boeing  could  pro- 
duce a  plane  that  would  fiy  and  be  techni- 
cally feasible.  But  feasible  prototypes  do  not 
resolve  market-place  doubts  about  profitabil- 
ity. The  president  of  Continental  Airlines  has 
already  told  a  Senate  committee  that  the 
Concorde  Is  a  fine  plane  but  he  would  not 
buy  it  because  he  could  not  make  money 
with  it  on  the  Californla-to-Hawaii  run.  Its 
seat-mile  cost  ratios  are  simply  not  good 
enough. 

The  prototype  argument  is  a  fallacy.  Pro- 
totj'pes  could  not  test  out  the  environmental 
Issues  and  are  not  needed  to  test  the  eco- 
nomic issues.  More  tests  are  not  the  answer. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  say — 
"Enough  is  enough.  Let  us  lay  this  white 
elephant  to  rest." 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1971] 
The  LnT  or  a  Drivino  SST 
There  are  limits  to  the  amount  of  political 
capital  that  Presidents,  however  popular, 
have  available  to  spend  for  the  things  they 
want  from  Congress  and  so  it  is  always 
instructive  to  see  how  they  ration  it,  and 
on  which  Issues  they  are  prepared  to  plunge 
most  heavily.  With  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, for  example,  the  really  big  expendi- 
tures— the  massive,  no  holds  barred  lobby- 
ing efforts — have  been  on  behalf  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile,  and  the  President's  unfet- 
tered freedom  to  wage  war  any  way  he  likes 
anywhere  in  Indochina,  and  Jtidge  G.  Har- 
rold  Carswell.  Which  brings  ua  now  to  the 
SST,  for  the  real  question  In  this  conflict 
over  government  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport  comes  down, 
in  the  end,  to  a  matter  of  priorities.  It  Isn't 
just  the  money — what's  left  to  be  spent  by 
the  government  and  the  taxpayer  on  this 
project  is  not  very  much.  And  It  Isnt  just 
the  unanswered  questions  having  to  do  with 
the  economics  of  the  project  or  the  environ- 
mental risks,  althou^  these  are  obviously 
Imponderables  that  have  to  be  taken  Into 
account.  But  more  than  all  of  this.  It  Is  the 
symbolism  Involved,  the  message  you  send 
forth,  the  kind  of  leadership  you  are  offer- 
ing, the  sense  of  values  you  are  demonstrat- 
ing to  this  country  and  to  the  world  at 
large. 
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Here,  In  lact,  wu  a  glittering  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  give  ua  tliat  lilt  of  a 
driving  dream  that  be  haa  talked  so  much 
about;  here  he  could  have  placed  hlmseU 
In  the  vanguard  of  thoee  whose  flrst  concern 
Is  to  preserve  this  planet  as  a  place  flt  to 
Inhabit  and  to  Improve  the  lot  of  humanity. 
Instead  he  has  unleashed  his  legislative  liai- 
son men  to  do  battle  for  a  project  which 
can  enhance  the  lives  of  a  minute  fraction 
of  our  populace.  Some  3  percent  of  Amer- 
icans travel  by  air  Internationally,  by  some 
arbitrary  estimate,  that  figure  is  supposed 
to  grow  to  10  per  cent  by  1985.  But  even 
If  you  accept  that  projection,  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  Is  not  tourists  but  a 
far  smaller  slice  of  International  air  trav- 
elers— businessmen  who  already  have  It  made 
and  are  merely  In  a  hurry  to  make  more;  It 
Is  said  that  their  time  and  talent  are  prec- 
ious and  that  supersonic  speeds  wlU  allow 
them  to  arrive  In  Paris  or  Rome  or  Tokyo 
clear-headed  and  ready  to  do  business  with- 
out the  awful  Inconveniences  of  "Jet  lag." 

So  that  Is  where  we  come  out  value-wise, 
as  It  were.  Our  national  security  is  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  ease  with  which 
a  few  men  can  do  International  business — 
that  and  this  matter  of  our  continued  su- 
premacy as  a  world  producer  of  aircraft.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  scared  into  doing  this 
thing  by  the  threat  that  the  British,  with 
the  Concorde  which  they  are  Jointly  build- 
ing with  the  French,  or  the  Russians  with 
their  TTT-144,  will  sweep  the  boards.  Well, 
oiu-  reading  of  European  enthusiasm  for  this 
venture  Is  considerably  closer  to  that  of  Mr. 
Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schrleber  as  set  forth 
In  an  article  on  this  page  the  other  day;  the 
way  he  tells  It.  the  French  are  also  begin- 
ning to  question  the  sense  of  priorities  Im- 
plicit In  an  SST.  Our  own  hunch  Is  that 
-American  leadership  could  send  the  SST  the 
way  of  the  dirigible — that  the  British  and 
the  French  aren't  all  that  eager  to  produce 
their  SST  and  that  the  Russians  are  not 
likely  to  take  over  the  world  market  with 
theirs.  And  frankly,  we  doubt  that  this  coun- 
try's International  stature  would  be  dimin- 
ished much  even  if  the  TU-144  scored  some 
modest  success,  because  this  sort  of  prestige 
Item  doesn't  pull  people  very  much,  not  in 
the  ghettos  of  America,  and  still  less  In  the 
favelUu  of  Latin  America,  or  the  slums  of 
Africa.  Nor  Is  supersonic  travel  what  Is  on 
the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  government  In 
the  Third  World  where  the  plight  of  people 
and  the  development  of  new  nations  Is  the 
principal  concern. 

But  what  of  progress,  and  of  the  advance 
of  science  and  technology?  Our  answer  Is 
that  this  Is  a  faulty  argument;  If  you  be- 
lieve the  backers  of  the  SST,  we  already 
know  how  to  make  It  ecologically  safe  and 
economically  sound.  As  for  "progress."  the 
atomic  bomb  was  progress,  but  that  does 
not  Incline  us  against  the  need  for  arms  con- 
trol and  for  a  reduction  of  our  arms  burden 
In  favor  of  more  urgent  needs.  The  super- 
powered  automobile  was  "progress,"  but  we 
have  pretty  much  agreed,  for  our  own  safety, 
on  upper  limits  on  the  speed  and  horse- 
power of  passenger  cars.  So  to  be  against  the 
SST  Is  not  to  be  against  technological  ad- 
vance but  to  raise  the  question  about  Its 
pace  and  direction  and  to  observe  that  there 
is  ample  scope  for  progress  elsewhere — In 
housing  and  rapid  transit  and  health  care 
and  all  the  rest. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
campaign  for  the  SST  Is  being  waged  by  spe- 
cial Interests  concerned  with  Jobs  and  profits 
and  sales,  which  Is  fair  enough  and  basic  to 
our  system.  So  basic,  in  fact,  that  we  would 
not  object  if  the  private  enterprise  system 
were  to  pursue  this  project  with  private 
financing,  under  adequate  and  strict  federal 
safeguards. 

But  we  would  not  welcome  it,  either,  be- 
cause we  do  not  see  the  need.  That  Is  what 
Is  troublesome  to  us  about  the  campaign  in 
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Congress  on  behalf  of  the  SST.  .and  what  Is 
also  so  demoralizing  about  It  to  those  who 
are  resisting  It — this  sense  that  the  govern- 
ment must  finance  this  gamble  as  a  matter 
of  top  priority  at  a  time  when  tiiere  is  so 
much  else  to  be  done.  It  may  be  ihat  ihe  op- 
ponents are  overstating  their  fears — though 
no  more  recklessly,  we  would  Judge,  than  the 
proponents  are  recklessly  overstating  their 
hopes.  But  what  Is  distinctive  about  the 
arguments  of  the  opponents  (and  we  would 
like  to  emphasize  this  point  today,  because 
the  last  time  we  argued  It  In  this  space 
"distinctive"  came  out  as  "destructive")  is 
that  their  concern  Is  not  narrowly  tied  to 
one  industry's  fate  or  to  our  national  self- 
esteem;  It  Is  tied  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
the  welfare  of  peoples  and  the  values  that 
a  government  attaches  to  things. 

The  Nixon  administration  promises  us  a 
dream.  And  It  gives  us  the  lift  of  a  driving 
SST. 

(Prom  Life  magazine | 
Let's  Grodnd  the  SST 

After  a  respite  of  only  two  months,  the 
Nixon  administration  Is  back  trj-lng  to  pin 
wings  on  the  SST.  The  Senate  In  December 
voted  52  to  41  to  halt  further  funds  for 
building  two  test  models  of  the  1,800-mph 
supersonic  airplane,  but  a  compromise  kept 
the  project  going  until  the  end  of  this  month. 
Now  the  SST  forces  are  again  asking  Con- 
gress for  money,  and  the  anti-SST  forces  are 
vowing  to  kill  It  for  good. 

The  time  to  decide  the  Issue  clearly  Is  now. 
The  project  Is  at  a  good  "stopping  place," 
with  actual  construction  of  the  airplanes 
Just  getting  vmder  way  at  Boeing  Co.,  the 
SST's  prime  contractor.  Already  the  federal 
government  has  spent  $864  million  on  the 
project — putting  up  90%  of  the  money  for 
the  prototype  phase,  to  be  repaid  by  the  con- 
tractors later  If  SST's  are  produced  In  quan- 
tity. By  current  estimates.  It  will  require 
only  $476  million  more  to  build  and  test-fly 
the  two  prototypes.  Halting  the  project 
doesn't  create  big  savings  right  now,  for  the 
government  might  have  to  pay  $100  mil- 
lion to  $300  million  In  termination  costs  and 
refunds  to  the  contractors. 

Despite  this  arithmetic,  the  government 
should  stop  putting  taxpayers'  money  Into 
the  nST.  Its  advocates  argue  that  the  U.S. 
must  stay  competitive  with  the  Russians, 
whose  supersonic  Tu-144  is  slated  to  begin 
schedtiled  flights  later  this  year,  and  with 
the  British  and  French,  whose  Jointly  de- 
veloped Concorde  has  recenUy  been  teet- 
flown.  Otherwise,  they  darkly  predict,  for- 
elgn-bullt  supersonic  planes  wUl  someday 
reign  supreme  on  the  world's  airways.  Both 
the  Concorde  and  the  1^1-144,  however,  show 
signs  of  being  economic  white  elephants.  The 
seat-mile  operating  costs  on  the  Concords, 
for  example,  may  run  anywhere  from  50%  to 
100%  higher  than  on  the  Boeing  747,  and 
passengers  may  have  to  pay  stiff  surcharge 
Neither  plane  looks  like  a  real  threat  to  this 
country's  dominant  world  position  in  Jet  air- 
craft manufacture,  or  to  our  ability  to  keep 
up  with  "the  state  of  the  art"  In  airplane 
design. 

Some  of  the  environmental  arguments 
against  the  SST  can  be  overcome,  yet  only 
by  crimping  the  SST's  style.  Sonic  booms  are 
a  major  problem,  but  the  government  has 
ah-eady  agreed  that  the  plane  will  fly  at  su- 
personic speeds  only  over  the  oceans,  and 
Congress  could  quell  remaining  fears  on  this 
score  by  banning  forever  any  overland  com- 
mercial flights  capable  of  creating  the  thun- 
derclaps. Somewhat  scarier  is  the  posslbUlty 
that  the  enormous  amounts  of  water  vapor 
emitted  by  hundreds  of  SSTs  flying  through 
the  stratosphere  might  deplete  the  ozone 
•what  shields  us  from  excessive  ultraviolet 
rays. 

What  anally  swings  the  balance  strongly 
against  the  SST,  however,  la  the  attitude  of 
the  airlines  that  would  have  to  fly  It.  Elwood 


R.  Quesada,  the  former  head  of  the  FAA  who 
IS  now  a  director  of  American  Airlines,  sayi. 
The  airline^  privately  wish  the  SST  wotiid 
g.j  uAa.N."  Someday,  says  Quesada,  an  SST 
will  make  sense,  bui  right  now  the  airlines 
have  euouth  troubles  fllllug  their  new  747s 
AUh  pa:=.»e..gers.  and  they  need  a  fairly  long 
brea,thint'  .■>pell  m  v^hlch  to  pay  off  these 
giaat  craft.  By  Boeings  own  figures,  the  UU- 
tial  opLTatiug  costs  per  seat-mile  for  the 
SST  would  be  15  ,  to  20  <,  higher  than  on 
a  747,  and  though  Boeing  thinks  the  SST 
would  be  truly  competitive  with  the  slower 
747..  by  the  mid-1980s,  this  Is  a  far  cry  from 
the  inuiiediate  cost-cutting  bonanza  enjoyed 
by  the  airlines  when  they  switched  over  from 
piston  airplanes  to  subsonic  Jets  In  the  Uta 
li>50s. 

la  short,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  solid 
economic  payoff  that  would  Justify  the  fur- 
tlier  gambling  of  government  funds.  If  ther« 
were  such  a  prospect,  the  airlines  would  b« 
clamoring  loudly  for  the  SST— which  they 
are  not.  Funds  for  Us  development,  moreover 
could  be  raised  privately,  and  If  not  there 
would  at  least  be  a  stronger  case  for  govern- 
luent  support  than  exisu  now.  Besides,  costt 
In  such  untried  areas  keep  getting  out  at 
hand.  The  British  and  French  governments 
have  already  spent  $2.4  billion  on  the  Con- 
corde,  far  more  than  originally  foreseen,  and 
the  U.S.  could  very  easily  find  Itself  guar- 
anteeing up  to  $3  bUllon  of  private  loans  be- 
fore our  first  passenger-carrying  sST  ever 
look  oil. 

The  beuehts  of  this  huge  governmental 
tiamble  would  be  enjoyed  by  amazingly  few. 
Only  3 ' ,.  of  Americans  fly  overseas  each  year 
on  routes  on  which  supersonic  flights  would 
be  allowed.  Those  who  fly  frequently  on  such 
routes — business  travelers,  for  example,  who 
might  }ieed  to  get  from  New  York  to  London 
Hi  three  hours  instead  of  seven — constitute 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  population. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  22,  1971) 

Japan  Aib  Lines  Doesn't  Want  an  SST 
( By  Samuel  Jameson ) 

Tokyo,  March  21.— As  far  as  Shizums 
Matsuo,  president  of  Japan  Air  Unes,  is  con- 
cerned, aircraft  manufacturers  can  forget 
about  developing  the  Concorde  and  other 
supersonic  transports. 

"Airline  companies  are  being  spun  around 
In  circles  by  the  manufacturers  who  keep 
coming  up  with  new  planes,"  Matsuo  said  in 
an  interview  here.  "It's  aU  right  with  me  If 
they  don't  make  any  sup)er8onlc8." 

Matsuo  said  J.  A.  L.  had  placed  orders  for 
three  British-French  Concordes  "only  to 
make  sure  we  remain  competitive."  Whether 
It  will  purchase  them  is  another  matter,  he 
said. 

ALL    WILL    FOLLOW    SUIT 

"If  one  company  buys  one  of  the  new 
planes,  all  of  the  airlines  are  forced  to  foUow 
suit  In  order  to  compete.  That  piles  up  debts, 
Intensifies  competition  and  often  leads  to 
operating  deficits,"  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  Pan-American,  which 
competes  with  J.  A.  L.  m  the  Pacific  area, 
has  ordered  16  Concordes,  and  said: 

"If  Pan-Am  doesn't  buy  the  Concordes,  we 
won't  either." 

J.  A.  L.  has  placed  an  order  for  five  Ameri- 
can supersonic  Jets  with  the  same  thinking 
In  mind,  he  said. 

FEARS    THEY'RE    UNECONOMICAL 

In  addition  to  the  noise  problem,  Con- 
cordes probably  could  not  be  operated  econ- 
omically, Matsuo  said.  If  they  were  put  Into 
operation,  special  fares  would  be  necessary, 
he  added. 

Matsuo.  68,  will  step  down  after  10  years 
as  J.  A.  L.  president  to  become  chairman  of 
the  airline  In  June.  He  said  the  airline,  which 
is  50  per  cent  owned  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, would  undoubtedly  continue  to  press 
for  landing  rights  in  Chicago  even  after  he 
leaves  the  presidency. 
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A  diplomatic  source  revealed  that  the  Jap- 
anese government  is  seeking  to  win  Chicago 
landing  rights  as  part  of  a  deal  In  which  the 
United  States  will  return  American-con- 
trolled Okinawa  to  Japan,  probably  in  1972. 
The  Japanese  proposal  would  allow  North- 
west, Trans- World  Airlines  and  Micronesia 
Airlines  |a  subsidiary  of  Continental  Air- 
lines) to  continue  their  present  rights  to  fly 
into  Naha,  capital  of  Okinawa. 

WOULD    LOSE    aTATUS 

After  reversion,  the  Naha  stop  would  lose 
us  present  International  status. 

Matsuo  admitted  that  J.  A.  L.'s  bid  for 
Chicago  landing  rlghU,  which  has  been 
brought  up  four  times  In  governmental  ne- 
gotiations, has  made  little  progress. 

•There  is  nothing  else  left  for  Japan  to 
concede  to  American  carriers,"  said  Matsuo, 
who  has  opposed  an  American  bid  to  Increase 
the  number  of  unscheduled  flights  by  sup- 
plementarv  carriers  Into  Je^pan. 

He  said  he  didn't  think  It  "fair  to  the 
commercial  airlines  which  have  spent  years 
building  up  their  scheduled  services"  to  give 
extra  business  to  supplementary  carriers. 


jProm  the  Wa&hlngtou  Post.  March  21.  19711 
A  European  View  of  the  Supersonic 

Transport 
I  By  Jean-Jacques  Servau-Sclirelber) 
(Note. — Servan-Schrelber.  former  editor  of 
L'Express  and  author  of  "The  American 
Challenge,"  Is  a  deputy  to  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly  from  Lorraine.  The  following 
Is  excerpted  from  a  statement  he  submitted 
to  Senator  Proxmire,  chairman  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  SST, ) 

The  debate  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  supersonic  transport  may  remain 
In  the  history  of  the  industrial  state  as  the 
flrst  truly  universal  debate.  Tlie  problem  Is 
the  same  In  each  modern  democracy — man 
and  technology.  Decisions  of  government  and 
parliaments  In  each  of  our  nations  has  Im- 
mediate consequences  on  all  others.  In  view 
of  the  SST  debate  there  Is  no  such  thing 
any  more  as  "natural  Independence."  The 
multlnaUonal  political  decision  at  long  last, 
confronts  the  multinational  Industrial  com- 
plex. .  .  Prance  and  Great  Britain  now 
have  nine  years'  experience  with  supersonic 
transport  and  that  experience  can,  perh^s, 
shed  some  Ught  on  this  vital  debate. 

Every  single  cost  analysis  from  the  begin- 
ning has  proved  to  be  virrong.  The  cost  of  the 
1  French-British]  SST  has  mulUpUed  here,  as 
a  win  everywhere,  four  times  since  the  Initial 
evaluations.  By  all  normal  decision-making 
systems.  It  should  have  been  canceled  long 
ago,  but  the  debate  and  the  cost  have  for 
years  been  kept  from  the  public.  The  facts 
have  not  been  available  until  the  most  recent 
months  when  they  could  no  longer  be  hidden. 
Now  the  public  eye  is  on  the  project  and 
what  It  sees  Is  bankruptcy.  The  RoUs  Royce 
disaster  of  last  month  already  looks  small 
compared  to  the  financial  quagmire  of  the 
SST. 

Not  only  those  who  had  doubts  about  the 
project,  but  more  and  more  former  sup- 
porters of  supersonic  transport  are  now 
frightened  by  the  project.  Mr.  Charles  de 
Chambrun,  a  major  political  figure  of  the 
nillng  party  In  France,  making  a  special  re- 
port for  his  parliamentary  committee  de- 
clared: "Even  a  superficial  analysis  now 
reveals  to  us  the  terrifying  truth,  on  purely 
prestige  projects  (like  the  supersonic  air- 
craft) we  are  throwing  away  blUlons  with 
no  hope  whatsoever  of  any  future  commer- 
cial returns.  So  much  so  that  we  should 
urgently  face  these  problems  and  If  possible 
before  they  become  public  scandals."  Former 
Conservative  Prime  Minister  Antolne  Plnay, 
a  cautious  and  respected  man,  who  seldom 
speaks  out  In  public,  decided  last  week  that 
he  could  no  longer  remain  sUent  and  came 
out  flatly  against  It  as  an  immensely  costly 


gadget  on  taxpayers  money  designed  for  an 
incredibly  lew  rich  people,  mostly  North 
Americans.  The  Impact  of  his  unprecedented 
and  violent  attack  Is  shaking  the  establish- 
ment and  prefaces  more  defections  from  the 
pro-SST  ranks  among  public  flguroe. 

If  the  number  of  persons  in  America  that 
could  profit  by  SST  flights  is  evaluated,  offi- 
cially, at  0.5  per  cent  of  the  population,  that 
figure  in  France  Is  only  0.3  per  cent— thus 
an  unavoidable  political  assault.  In  a  country 
like  ours  where  housing,  schools,  hospitals, 
roads,  telephone,  urban  problems  are  In  such 
dramatic  need  of  immediate  attention.  .  .  . 
In  Paris,  for  instance.  It  has  been  revealed 
that  over  70  per  cent  of  housing  dates  back 
to  1920,  and  only  less  than  10  per  cent  has 
been  rebuilt  In  the  last  20  years.  Also,  Paris, 
considered  the  most  advanced  city  In  France. 
52  per  cent  of  housing  is  without  central 
heating  and  45  per  cent  has  no  Internal  sani- 
tary facilities.  Again  In  Paris,  there  Is,  today, 
one  child  care  center  for  2,000  working  women 
with  children. 

Fi.r  the  first  time  since  General  de  Gaulle 
left  the  public  scene  these  truths  are  rising 
to  the  surface.  A  fundamental  reappraisal  of 
the  whole  range  of  public  appropriations  Is 
the  inevitable  result.  In  face  of  these  social 
c.ntiiils  the  SST  has  now  few  defenders.  Only 
those  directly  concerned  by  the  contracting 
industries  are  still  openly  in  favor  of  the 
project. 

Even  if  there  were  no  problem  at  all  of  pub- 
lic opinion  of  urgent  social  needs,  there  are 
now  even  more  pressing  problems  confronting 
the  SST  builders  and  their  clients.  We  shall 
note  here  the  latest  developments  In  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year. 

The  minimum  transport  capacity  of  the 
European  SST  was  considered  to  be,  as  of  last 
vear.  for  any  competitive  use,  134  passengers 
per  plane.  After  the  first  fiight  tests  this  ca- 
pacity Is  now  being  reduced  to  110.  or  less. 
At  that  level,  the  plane  can  be  bought  by  Air 
France  and  BOAC  only  If  It  files  at  full  ca- 
Daclty  on  every  fiight.  An  impossible  assump- 
tion, as  any  airline  executive  knows. 

The  flight  distance  of  the  European  SST 
has  also  been  drastically  decreased.  It  Is 
still  considered  able  to  fiy  from  Parts  and 
London  to  New  York,  but  It  Is  now  officially 
admitted  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  fly  from 
Berlin  to  New  York  and  not  even  from  Rome, 
Hamburg  or  Frankfurt.  The  use  of  the  SST 
for  European  airlines  Is  shrinking.  Practical- 
ly, the  British  and  French  clients  are,  at  this 
point,  left  alone. 

Maintenance  costs  for  the  SST  climbed  from 
the  first  estimated  30  per  cent  margin  for 
present  Jet  planes  to  60  per  cent  at  least.  In 
the  latest  accounting.  The  Initial  and  basic 
idea  that  the  fare  for  an  SST  passenger  would 
not  be  more  than  the  flrst-class  seat  today  on 
normal  Jet  aircraft  Is  abandoned.  The  SST 
passenger  will  have  to  pay  at  least  30  per  cent 
more  than  the  flrst-class  fare.  At  that  price 
level,  company  executives,  not  paying  for 
their  own  travel  expenses,  will  be  the  only 
routine  passengers  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  plane. 

Finally,  the  latest  requirements  from  air- 
lines to  add  qualitative  changes  In  order  to 
lower  the  noise  level  and  to  make  luxury 
flight  more  comfortable  have  been  flatly  re- 
fused by  the  builders  as  Impossible  within 
the  present  budget,  already  300  per  cent  over 
the  Initial  estimations. 

Some  major  leaders  of  the  pro-SST  cru- 
sade have  now  decided  In  my  country  to  ex- 
press in  public  their  unullllngness  to  con- 
tinue the  project  under  present  conditions. 
Among  them  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
SST  program  In  Toulouse  has  considered  It 
to  be  his  duty  to  release.  lEist  month,  some 
new  facts  and  figures  In  an  unprecedented 
press  conference. 

Since  its  first  test  flight  In  1969,  the  SST 
prototype  has  Sown  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  hours  of  test  flight  that 
were    planned    as   a   minimum   foe    testing 


the  project.  Also,  he  revealed.  In  anger,  that 
the  budgeted  investments  planned  for  the 
middle  of  last  year  had  still  not  been  al- 
located by  the  guvernmeut. 

He  m.tQe  public  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  developments,  a  new  postponement 
of  test  mghts  IS  unavoidable.  What  was 
planned  to  be  achieved  iu  1973  will  not  be 
iiccomplished  before  the  second  half  of  1974. 
Finally,  he  concluded,  that  all  of  this  will 
cost  an  eventual  loss  of  50  SST  commer- 
cial options  per  year  and  Uiat  one  more 
delay,  alter  the  deadline  of  1974,  would  sim- 
ply see  the  European  SST  cancel  Itself  out 
of  any  possible  market. 

The  conclusion  iu  Prance  today,  after  a 
few  weeks  of  publicly  airing  the  facts.  Is 
that  the  project  Is,  at  a  minimum,  a  com- 
mercial and  financial  disaster.  Technologl- 
caiiy  it  has  lost  most  of  its  significance  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  the  engineers 
and  scientists  are  not  permitted  to  continue 
their  research  due  to  budget  UmltaUons. 
Seccud,  the  only  remaining  technological 
f.Ulout  (iupersouic  flight  experience)  has 
lost  its  meaning  since  this  aircraft  will  not 
lye  ihe  flrst  of  Us  generation  of  planes,  but 
the  Itot.  To  create  a  new  generation  of  air- 
craft a  varied  geometry  wing  system  and 
new  metal  alloys  were,  and  are,  needed,  but 
Uiey  have  been  abandoned. 

It  Is  a  coirmion  belief  among  responsible 
poliUclans  in  tliis  coimtry  that  the  concrete 
;.'x;ial  problems  of  dally  life  in  the  cities  of 
Fr.uice  and  the  dramatic  problems  of  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  Great  Britain  are  now 
ci^nverging  to  move  public  opinion  In  Eu- 
rope against  projects  that  contradict  tlie  ele- 
mentary needs  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Ninety  seven  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
France  Is  not.  In  the  leust,  concerned  by 
the  luxury  of  supersonic  flying,  but  In 
anguish  with  the  deterlorailcn  of  urban  life, 
ihe  bankruptcy  of  public  service  in  every 
city. 

Tlie  European  S:iT  look;s  to  tis,  on  this 
.-.ide  of  the  Atlantic,  like  an  industrial  Viet- 
nam. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  22,  19711 
Op  Shoes  anu  Supersonic  Planis 
The  demise  of  Corf  am,  the  Du  Pont  Oo. 
leather  substitute,  came  as  Congress  prepared 
to  decide  the  future  of  federal  subsidies  for 
the  supersonic  transport.  It  Isn't  stretching 
things  much  to  suggest  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  developments. 

Corfam  was  originally  Introduced  In  1964, 
rnd  il.i  prospects  seemed  auspicious.  Du  Pont, 
after  all,  was  the  same  company  that  brought 
out  nylon,  the  fiber  that  was  to  make  silk 
stockmgs  obsolete.  Corfam,  the  Du  Pont 
marketing  men  promised,  would  "do  for  shoes 
what  nylon  did  for  stockmgs." 

Hardly  anyone  questioned  that  Corfam 
was  a  superior  product.  It  was  durable,  water 
repellent,  easy  to  take  care  of.  Although  Its 
price  was  fairly  high.  It  was  quite  competi- 
tive with  better-grade  leathers.  Yet  It 
bombed. 

Oh,  a  great  many  i>eople  bought  corfam 
shoes.  Du  Pont  estimates  that  there  are  now 
between  75  million  and  100  mlUlon  pairs  m 
use.  But  competitors  appeared,  claiming  to 
offer  Corfam's  virtues  for  less  money.  Shoe 
buyers  became  more  prlce-consclous,  and 
thus  less  vrtlllng  to  pay  for  the  higher-priced 
Corfam  shoes.  So  Du  Pont  finally  decided  to 
take  Its  losses  and  quit  the  field. 

Now,  nobody  questions  that  supersonic 
flight  eventually  will  have  a  wide  appeal.  Any 
reasonable  man,  moreover,  must  assume  that 
American  technology  can  turn  out  a  super- 
sonic transport  that  wUl  fly. 

That  leaves  the  question  of  cost  and 
timing.  With  the  timetable  largely  deter- 
mined by  federally  subsidized  development, 
would  an  American  SST  reach  the  market  at 
the  right  Ume?  Would  It  sell  enough  Uckets, 
at  high  enough  prices,  to  make  the  plane 
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ecanomlof  Tbe  Housa  vote  to  end  federal 
■ubaldy  muct  reflsct  doubta  on  thAt  aoore. 

The  current  troubles  of  tbe  alrUnee 
acATcely  indicate  that  the  Industry  Is  ready 
to  absorb  a  whole  new  class  of  planea.  The 
S8T  doesn't  really  seem  designed  to  draw 
the  masB  market  that  most  analysts  think 
the  airline  industry  needs. 

For  our  part,  we'd  like  to  see  research  con- 
tinue, but  we'd  rather  have  private  InduJtry 
decide  when  and  whether  actually  to  buUd 
an  SST.  That  mlfht  delay  matters,  but  It  also 
might  make  it  lees  likely  that  the  supereonlo 
transport  would  crash  like  Corfam. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea,  March  17,  1071] 
CoNoaxsa  Vons  on  SST 

As  a  vote  In  both  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  Approprlatlonji  Com- 
mittee on  the  supersonic  transport  plane 
nears,  the  Administration  and  Ita  business 
and  labor  union  allies  In  the  aircraft  Indus- 
try have  Joined  In  a  major  propaganda  drive 
to  squash  the  public's  doubts. 

Yet  no  new  facts  have  been  brought  for- 
ward. The  monstrous  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  SST  remain.  The  first  difficulty  Is  that 
the  plane  produces  a  sonic  boom  of  such 
terrifying,  excruciating  loudness  that  It  can- 
notr  be  flown  over  land,  at  least  not  In  any 
fr^  country  where  the  victims  can  also 
vote.  Secondly,  the  plane  on  takeoSs  is  much 
louder  than  normal  jets. 

The  pro-SST  lobby  has  cleverly  attempted 
to  suggest  In  recent  weeks  that  the  noise 
problem  has  been  "solved"  by  releasing  ex- 
pert opinions  that  certain  modifications  In 
the  plane  could  reduce  the  noise  level  from 
124  decibels  to  108  decibels.  There  are  two 
things  wrong  with  this  solution:  the  design 
changes  Increase  the  weight  of  the  plane, 
reduce  Its  cost  efficiency  and  thereby  further 
Jeopardize  the  profit  prospects  which  have 
never  been  better  than  marginal.  The  other 
thing  wrong  Is  that  108  decibels  Is  still  much 
too  loud.  Noise  pollution  Ls  a  worsening 
problem  In  every  sizable  community.  Sven 
at  108  decibels,  the  SST  would  barely  reach 
the  Interim  standard  set  by  the  FAA.  in 
December  1969.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  recently  recommended  that  the 
limit  for  Kennedy  Airport  should  be  reduced 
to  the  more  reasonable  level  of  98  decibels 
by  1976. 

In  addition  to  sonic  booms  and  Intolerable 
ground  noise,  the  SST  wotUd  pose  risks  to 
the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere.  In  routine 
operation  on  the  New  York-to-Parls  run, 
planes  flying  at  supersonic  speed  would  car- 
pet more  than  half  the  North  Atlantic  with 
sonic  booms  of  an  Intensity  of  2  to  4  poiinds 
per  square  foot  as  often  as  every  half-hour 
during  peak  summer  travel.  What  would  be 
the  effect  over  ten  or  twenty  years  of  re- 
peated sonlo  booms,  day  and  night,  on  mig- 
ratory birds,  on  fish  and  other  "marine  life, 
on  the  ocean  Itself?  No  one  knows  the  an- 
swer. But  the  nation's  foremost  oceanog- 
raphers  and  marine  scientists  have  Joined 
In  a  petition  warning  Congress  against  the 
easy  assumption  that  supersonic  flight  across 
the  oceans  poses  no  risk. 

An  SST  discharges  vapor  into  the  thin  air 
of  the  stratosphere.  The  climatic  and  health 
effects  are  unknown  at  this  time.  Atmospheric 
research  over  a  period  of  ten  to  twenty  years 
would  be  required  to  find  some  of  the  an- 
swers. If  the  effect  of  the  SST  were  to  permit 
even  a  slight  Increase  In  the  amount  of  ultra- 
violet rays  reaching  the  earth,  the  number 
of  cases  of  skin  cancer  would  increase  drama- 
tically. It  Is  Orwelllan  that  men  are  prepared 
to  take  these  risks,  to  manipulate  mankind's 
only  livable  planet  and  its  precious  envelope 
of  air  for  something  so  trivial  as  cutting  the 
travel  time  to  Paris  by  three  hours. 

The  pro-SST  lobby  has  put  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  economic  argument.  But  to  Invest 
certainly  $2  billion  and  more  likely  upward 
of  $6  bUlkm  of  Government  funds  In  this 


project  would  be  wUdly  irresponsible  when 
there  are  so  many  urgent  human  needs  that 
could  be  met  with  the  same  amount  of 
money.  Almost  every  well-known  economist 
is  on  record  against  the  SST  on  economic 
grounds.  If  the  objective  Is  to  create  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  or  to  Improve  the  balance  of 
payments,  there  are  quicker,  cheaper,  more 
direct  alternatives. 

The  flnal  argument  is  prestige.  But  where 
Is  the  prestige  If  the  plane  proves  to  be  one 
which  no  airline  cau  operate  at  a  profit?  The 
Anglo-French  Concorde  has  so  far  exceeded 
cost  estimates  that  Its  future  Is  still  uncer- 
tain even  though  prototypes  have  been  suc- 
cessfully fiown.  No  airline  In  Western  coun- 
tries has  ever  bought  a  plane  from  the  So- 
viet Union  because  speure  parts  and  replace- 
ments from  the  U.S.S.R.  are  subject  to  po- 
litical control.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  airlines  will  change  policy  with  re- 
gard to  a  Russian-built  SST. 

In  summary,  there  Is  no  public  demand  for 
an  SST,  no  social  or  human  need  to  be  met. 
If  it  Is  approved,  It  will  be  a  triumph  for  a 
small  group  of  companies  with  tremendous 
political  pull.  Any  member  of  Congress  who 
votes  for  the  SST  will  be  voting  against  the 
weight  of  scientific  opinion  and  of  economic 
opinion. 

A  vote  In  favor  Is  a  vote  to  waste  public 
funds  and  to  endanger  mankind's  environ- 
ment. The  materialistic,  prestige-obsessed 
Communist  bureaucrats  In  the  Kremlin  can 
proceed  with  this  dangerous,  expensive  toy 
because  they  can  Ignore  their  own  public 
opinion.  The  representatives  of  a  free  people 
can  be  expected  to  act  In  a  more  responsive 
and  responsible  manner. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Mar.  16, 1971) 
FAsmr  Whitk  EIlkphant 

To  build  or  not  to  build  the  SST:  The 
question  requires  an  answer  from  Congress 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  for  the  funding 
of  the  supersonic  transport  runs  out  then. 
Last  year,  Congress — grudgingly,  agreed  to  a 
three-month  extension  into  1971,  and  then 
only  because  tbe  issue  had  become  so  hot 
It  interfered  with  adjournment. 

It's  still  hot,  and  the  vote  Is  likely  to  be 
close.  But  as  more  evidence  plies  up  In  Sen- 
ate hearings,  it  reinforces  our  opinion  that 
no  more  public  money  should  be  spent  on 
the  SST. 

It  Isnt  good  enough  to  say  that  we  might 
as  well  go  ahead  and  build  two  prototypes 
of  the  plane  in  order  to  find  out  how  much 
they  would  pollute  the  air  with  gas  and 
noise,  and  whether  they  could  operate  eco- 
nomically. Even  If  the  pollution  factors  are 
mlxUmiaed — and  the  administration  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  minimize  them — 
the  odds  against  economic  success  for  this 
venture  are  mounting. 

Actually,  there's  no  separating  the  envl- 
ronmetal  and  economic  aspects,  for  it's  the 
sonic  boom — only  one  of  the  environmental 
drawbacks — that  rules  out  the  prospect  that 
the  SST  can  be  a  money  maker.  If  It  can't 
fly  faster  than  sound  except  over  water  and 
froeen  wastes,  then  it  loees  its  chief  reason 
for  being,  which  Is  superspeed.  The  time 
saved  in  transoceanic  flights  would  be  too 
little  to  Justify  the  enormoiu  extra  cost. 

The  aircraft  industry  has  of  course  led 
the  fight  to  build  the  SST,  but  the  hard- 
preesed  airlines  themselves  concede  they 
can't  see  the  day  when  they  could  afford  to 
buy  and  operate  them.  Their  problem  now 
Is  an  oversupply  of  space  for  passengers  In 
their  new  generation  of  Jumbo  subsonic  Jets. 
Air  travel  will  doubtless  resume  Its  growth 
m  the  future,  but  It  could  be  a  long,  long 
time  before  there  Is  any  demand  for  a  plane 
that  carries  fewer  passengers  at  a  much 
higher  cost.  And  by  that  time,  perhaps  tbe 
air  transport  industry  can  finance  Its  own 
development  Instead  of  depending  on  the 
public  to  do  it. 

By    that   time,    too,    an    impending    fuel 


shortage  may  clinch  tbe  argument  agalast 
the  SST  as  the  least  efficient  form  of  tnsa 
transportation  known  to  man.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  in  terms  of  peoplt 
or  cargo  hauled  per  mile  per  gallon  of  fuel, 
the  SST  Is  In  a  wasteful  league  all  Its  own. 
It  would  carry  only  13.6  passengers  per  mu« 
per  gallon,  compared  with  22  for  tbe  jumbo 
Boeing  747  (and  compared  with  200  for  i 
double-deck  passenger  train). 

So  enormous  is  the  SST's  appetite  for  fuel 
that  if  the  government's  dream  is  realised 
and  600  of  them  are  In  the  air  by  1990,  th* 
fleet  would  consume  40  billion  gallons  a  you 
A  little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  all  fomu 
of  transportation  In  the  United  States  put 
together  used  not  much  more  than  that  in  i 
year. 

The  more  that  is  learned  about  tbe  B8T, 
the  lees  attractive  it  becomes  from  any  eoigle. 
The  thing  to  do.  It  seems  to  us,  is  to  put  it 
on  the  shelf  and  study  it,  at  least  for  a  while, 
rather  than  sink  more  money  into  whst 
could  be  the  fastest  white  elephant  In  th« 
world. 


(From  Chicago  Today,  Mar.  3, 1971  ] 

How  Much  Wnx  You  Pat  fo»  SST? 

(By  Jack  Mabley) 

The  planemakers  and  subcontractors  and 
politicians  trying  to  ram  the  supersonic 
transport  subsidy  thru  Congress  are  trying 
to  wear  down  the  opposition.  With  problenu 
like  the  war  and  inflation  and  crime  and  bad 
schools,  the  SST  isnt  the  sexiest  problem  to 
come  down  the  pike  this  year. 

Maybe  interest  would  sharpen  If  we  knew 
how  much  each  of  us  must  pay  for  the  plane. 
The  minimal  cost  to  taxpayers  is  $1.3  billion. 
Xlllnols'  share  of  that  Is  $116.7  million.  That 
comes  to  about  $10  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  the  state,  or  $60  for  an  average 
family. 

We  won't  get  a  bill  from  the  government 
marked  "$80  for  Development  of  B8T."  But 
we'll  pay,  every  one  of  us.  There  Is  no  other 
source. 

What  the  whole  stupid  project  still  boll* 
down  to  Is  a  means  of  getting  a  handful  of 
well-to-do  travelers  across  the  ocean  or  across 
the  country  a  couple  of  hours  faster  than 
they  can  make  It  now. 

The  arguments  about  stimulating  the 
economy,  providing  needed  Jobs,  aiding  the 
balance  of  payments  and  competing  with  the 
French  and  British  have  been  demolished  by 
the  most  objective  and  well-informed  people 
in  these  fields. 

Milton  Friedman,  University  of  Chicago 
economist,  and  John  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
Harvard  economist,  don't  agree  on  many  is- 
sues. But  here's  what  they  say  about  the 
SST: 

Friedman:  "I  oppose  government  flianc- 
Ing  of  the  SST  as  I  oppose  almost  all  other 
government  subsidies.  If  the  SST  is  worth 
building,  the  market  will  make  It  In  Boeing's 
interest  to  build  without  a  subsidy;  if  a  sub- 
sidy Is  needed,  the  SST  should  not  be  built." 

Qalbraith:  "All  Jugments  on  the  balance 
of  payment  effects  of  building  the  SST  are 
purely  speculative.  By  choosing  the  figures 
and  selecting  the  assumptions,  one  can  reach 
whatever  results  he  wants — there  can  be  s 
big  adverse  effect  from  an  adverse  tourist 
balance  or  a  favorable  effect  from  the  planes 
sold. 

"The  truth  Is  that  these  calculations  are 
strictly  fraudulent  and  should  detain  no 
one.  What  Is  certain  Is  that  the  SST  will  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  that  Is  needed  for 
other  things,  and  that  It  Isn't  needed." 

Paul  Samuelson,  M.  I.  T.  economist  whose 
thinking  won  him  the  Nobel  I*rlze,  states, 
"The  strongest  political  argument  they  can 
make  for  the  SST  Is  that  it  will  make  Jobs. 
Any  way  that  the  U.S.  government  or  anyone 
else  spends  a  billion  dollars  on  g^oods  will 
make  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  Jobs,  and  It 
would  be  a  return  to  the  outmoded  depres- 
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t    •„  —»,(->,  »r.«n  rt*«tnArt  more  eruciai  to  the  country,  such  as  speaks  as  the  leader  of  this  large  and 

,,uphUosoph>^o^makewor^^^^^^^^  ?"c^S.«!S  S^v'Sy -d  poUutio^  efl^ve  citizens'  lobby,  we  have  even 

•",  ^^d  filling  SuiagfTn"  incrlasl  Most   fxe^ienUy  menttoned  by  sttidenU  greater  cause  to  Usten. 

fTnnd  nSichlsii  powM  "  Who  favored  the  development  of  the  SST  wm  j  commend  Mr.  Gardner's  testimony  to 

^^Nixon^s^pS^^i  argue  that  the  govern-  the  increased  ^^'f'^'^^'ZJ^e-  the  attention  and  consideration  of  my 

Jnt^^wJy  h"  spent  $860  million  on  the  the  pune  would  ^^'^•8~°P*^^7*  f!*'  colleagues,  and  stk  unanimous  consent 

^T   «>d  the  moneVwllI  be  wasted  if  Con-      quenUy  »/*^X J;^«  Pf^'^  ,^!SSf £      that  it  be  printed  in  the  R.CORD. 

^  doesn't  appropriate   another  $210   for     co^vm^y  t^'^^^  ^i    IT^Z  T^iere   being   no  objection,   the   testl- 

^'^tlxorprovi?^"7S:^ent  for  that     '^^'o^U^T^^lu.^  '^''^^^^L     ^°^  '"  °/r«**  ^  **  '''^'^  '°  "^ 

«r;.i  w«L  MO  ^en  hVhSted  work  on     ments.  Many  students  also  cited  the  added     Record,  as  follows: 
SI  cross-Florida  canal  after  more  than  $80     prestige  and  competitiveness  "»e  plane  would  rbmaeks  or  John  W.  Gasdnek 

SSllon  had  been  spent,  because  a  reexaml-     bring  to  the  U.S.  in  world  markets  "ITbe  five  submitting  this  statement  on  behalf 

So^o?The  facu  Shows  the  negatives  out-      ^^^^-^'^^''^^l^.'^^'^^^^.J^^.       of  C^^on  Cause%  rapidly  growing  citizens' 
wMgh  the  positives  In  building  the  canal.         students,  both  pro  and  con.  are  listed  below,      ^^.^^j^^^j^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^uan  100,000  members. 
If  we  were  an  economically  healthy  na-  akoumknts  roa  thk  bst  ^^  purpose  Is  to  work  for  changed  national 

Uon,  and  had  little  poverty,  and  had  schools  ^  Technological  progress  which  might  ac-  priorities,  the  most  basic  of  which  is  reform 
tbat  ranked  with  the  best  in  the  world,  and      ^     "   ^^y  the  development  of  the  SST.  and  renewal  of  our  institutions  of  govern- 

U»d  a  death  rate  lower  than  most  clvUlseo  ^  xhe  maintenance  of  U.S.  competitive-  ment.  Common  Cause  has  been  active  In 
nations,  and  the  cities  were  In  good  shape,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  countries  in  aircraft  develop-  pressing  for  changes  in  Congressional  pro- 
and  our  debt  were  going  down,  and  the  lea-      ^^^^  cedurea  reform  of  election  laws,  improvement 

etal  budget  were  not  deep  In  the  red— ^e         g    f^creased  speed  In  long-range  flights.  of  the  welfare  system  and  an  end  to  the  war 

could  afford  the  SST.  with  the  understana-  Economic  benefits  to  the  country  (more      m  mdochlna. 

Ing  It  would  be  abandoned  If  it  were  founa  ^^  There  Is  no  more  illuminative  exa;nple  of 

that  the  sonic  boom  could  not  be  controUed  ^  "The  solution  of  ceruin  air  and  noise  this  nation's  need  to  reorder  Its  budgetary 
or  that  the  plane  would  pollute  the  atmos-  jj^j^j^     problems     through     SST-related      priorities  than  that  this  Committee  should 

phere.  ..    »    ».    ^„„.       research  be  hearing  testimony  on  the  Administration's 

But  there  Is  so  much  that  needs  to  be  done,     "=«•*  reouest    for   another   $290   mUUon   for    the 

that  giving  priority  to  something  as  frivolous  aroumxnt  against  th«  bst  supersonic  transport.  To  oppose  the  request 

H  a  plane  on  which  private  industry  won  t  j    possible  Increases  In  air  and  noise  pollu-      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  opponents  have 

risk  money  is  governmental  madness.  tlon  by  SST's.  soueht)   to  prove  that  the  supersonic  trans- 

The  SST  is  politically  sensitive,  and  the         g.  Large  expenditures  required  In  develop-  »     '  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  validity.  It  Is 

vote  In  Congress  may  be  close.  This  would  be     ^^  ^^  transport.  ^  matter  of  priorities.  We  stand  at  a  moment 

s  fine  time  for  people  who  care  enough  about  g  Funds  for  the  BST  could  be  better  spent  ^^  ^^^  national  life  when  grave  domestic 
that  $60  per  famUy  to  give  their  congressman     m  other  areas  (poverty,  pollution,  etc.).  problems    are    going    unsolved    for    lack    of 

t  nudge  thru  the  U.S.  postal  service.  4,  The  apparent  need  for  an  SST  Is  already      J^^^^  Every  new  spending  proposal  must  be 

being  filled  by  existing  aircraft  (Boeing  747,      .^g,  j^^  against  competing  national  needs. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  «.  1B711        ^^^^_  ^^^^  against  that  background  that  we  must 

OMNiON   ON   THS   Campus:    SST   Plah   Has         6.  The  Increased  speed  of  the  SST  is  not      ^^^^  ^^^  proposal  that  we  spend  a  mlnl- 

Lrnxs     Sui-POBT     AKONO     U.S.     Oollmm     reaUy  aU  that  necessary.  mum  of  1.3  bUUon  tax  dollars  (and  vlrtuaUy 

Students  Students  holding  Republican  *^rty  P™*'-      everyone  agrees  that  the  cost  wlU  go  much 

/R,  naniei  c  Bemts  and  Henry  A.  Oopeiand)      f>aew  were  more  Inclined  to  support  SOT  de-     j^j  ^^    ^   qq  ^  project  which  is  not  only  of 

(By  Daniel  C.  Beffis  and  "•'^''- "fP*        '      yeiopment   than   were  their  Democratic  or        ^^^^K^^^ble  tichiilcai  and  economic  merit. 

While  arguments  for  and  against  twsna-     ..in(iBp«,ndent"  oounterparto,  tiio  a  slight  ma-     ^       involves  possibly   grave  envlronmenUl 

tlon's  development  of  a  supersonic  trani^rt      j^rlty  of  the  B^ublttMS   161%1   w««  op-      S^*ers 

are  waged  vigorously  by  projwnente  and  crlt-  ^^^  ^  ^^  transport.  However,  ttiose  ""j/ogt  proponents  of  the  SST  reflect  an  atU- 
ics  of  the  project,  a  recent  ?«>"  ^^^ws  mat  the       ^^^^^^  j^oiamg  either  Democratlo  or  In-  which  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  out- 

proposal  wUl  find  littie  support  »m?n«  f^r  dependent  phUoeophles  TOted  against  SOT  ^^^^.  ^  ^^^^^  condemn  them  very  harshly 
nation's  college  students.  O***"  P""J»«" J"     development  by  a  margin  of  five  to  one.  f^^.  ^^^  attitude,  because  most  of  us  once 

government     «*P«°fJ*y^'     P^"''^^     ^  thk  B»r :  A  kattb  or  PUoarHM  shared  It-but  let  me  try  to  describe  it  to  you. 

sonic  booms  weighed  heavfly  on  eoneglans  ^J^i^   „,   t>«..Mpnt   m  March         For  a  long  time  in  this  country,  we  were 

minds  in  opposing  the  project.  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  <m  ^^f^         '"J    with  technology  for  the  sake  of  tech- 

Interviewers  at  43  representative  colleges      iq  ^nd  11.  the  Appropriations  Commit-      ^"^  'ojf  ^'^^  t^^/o^g^^^'  ^  admltted-in 
sud  universities  poUedl/»7  students  by  teto-      j^  ^f  the  Senate  held  hearings  on  the     J;°';°*^ti^   bigness  and  speed  and  newness. 
phone  for  the  ^.o*' "<»'^*  ^°i!«"*!j„"^     S0T.  John  Gardner,  chairman  of  Com-     ^^^j  ^,^3^  of  ^u.  perhaps,  we  were  in  love 
Burvey  <l°^JP^*^ ^^''^^J'^  '*^^    mon  Cause,  had  been  invited  to  testify     ^-nh  the  idea  that  America  must  be  first  in 
The   students   were   asked   the   foUowing     ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  schedule  an  appear-     everything. 

question:  reouest  he  has  made  avail-         But  today  we  are  re-examining  thoee  attt- 

"There  have  been  several  arguments  for  «nce.  Al  ?^.  JZ^"  „  T "  ^oH  r.t««ir«1  for  tudes  Typically  some  of  our  citizens  are 
and  against  development  of  this  oountrTs  able  the  testimony  he  had  prepared  for  tud«.  ^^JP^"'^'^ -^^^  ^^^^^  extreme-to  hate 
supersonic  transport    (SST].  Arguments  in     these  hearings.  anvthlne  smacking  of  technological  advance 

favor  of  the  SST  cite  the  development  of  ^^  Gkurdner's  reputation  precedes  ^^^  to  look  back  nostalgically  to  a  simpler, 
slmUar  planes  by  other  countries  and  the  In-      ^^^  ^^  stature  does  not  require  dOCU-      ^r,Ta  primitive  time. 

creased  eptxH  provided  i^Jf*'^^"^*?^  mentation  when  he  addresses  this  body  ^  ^e  are  reaUy  ready  to  behave  like  adults 
and  intercontinental  J^^-  ~5^™  on  the  8ST  In  the  same  incisive  manner  m  this  matter— and  that  question  remains 
sgalnst  center  on  tiie  high  cost  of  develop-  ^  "If.  "Jf  V  ^^^g__<,  fhe  need  to  re-  open— we  will  welcome  technological  ad- 
ment  and  the  increased  pollution  of  the  at-     In  which  he  addressed  tne  neea  ^rc-     °P^  human   needs.   We   win 

mosphere.  Which  of  the  following  would  best  order  national  priorities  in  his  rec^t  ^"^  ^^^^^^/^^ologSjal  propiess 
describe  your  attitude  toward  continued  book.  "The  Recovery  Of  Confidence,  he  |^^»  ^  ^jj  ^^^  j^j  ^  ^^  whether  the 
development  of  the  SST?"  advises  the  Senate  that—  progress   is  being  achieved   at  the  cost   of 

(In  percent  1  There  is  no  more  lllumlnaUve  example  of     other  values,  never  fall  to  ask  what  a  specific 

Very  favorable       *•''     this  nation's  need  to  reonler  its  budgetary      technological  "gain"  may  mean  for  the  qxial- 

Somewhat  favorable —  l«-8     priorities  than  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  request  for  an-     ity  of  life,  never  faU  to  consider  what  kind 

IndlfferentAindeclded B3     oqmf  $390  mlUKm  for  the  stipMeonlc  trans-     of  society  we  really  want. 

Somewhat  unfavorable 28.8     port.  80  we  cannot  listen  with  uncrlttMil  ac- 

Very  unfavorable - «■*  ,  ...  _,_.  vi.     eeptance  when  proponents  of  the  SST  in- 

No  opimon  8*        I  Shall  not  attempt  to  summarlae  his    ^j^*;  ^^^  ^^  1,  t^e  essential  next  step  m 

._.      , .  ^     _^,.,^     testimony.   John  Gardner  remains  his     technological  progress,  and  that  therefore 

The  collegians  then  were  wAed  to  '>m»^  ^eg^  spokesman.   Howcver,  I  shaU      we  must  take  it.  Tt  con  be  built;  therefore 

their  reasons  for  el^r  ,«"PI«rtl^  «  ^     ^  f^the  RwXMU)  that  the  vleWB  he  ex-      It  must  be  built." 
posing  the  continued  development  of  the  SST     note  lor  kuc  f'f*'^'"  Tr";  rr«.-v«-  »«  fv»»         Monaense 

in  thta  country.  Among  the  i«a«>ns  gi^  by     presses  and  the  position  ,^e  takes  on  toe        «:^^»«^-        ^  ^^^  g^.,      tatlve 

those  students  who  were  against  production  SST  are  those  of  himself  and  of  Com-  .^*^'^°  ilj'blv  era'«  dlsadvantaget- 
of  the  transport,  the  plan?s  potential  noise  mon  Cause  the  lOO.OOO-plUS  member  or-  ^^^  u  rtSSd  In  c^^e  erf  national 
and  air  pollution  outnumbered  all  other  ar-  ganlzation  committed  to  changing  na-  -rtoritles  We  must  ask  whether,  at  a  time 
guments  by  a  margin  of  nearly  two  to  one^  tlonal  priorities  through  changes  in  con-  ^j^^  ^^  nation  Is  suBertng  grievous  do- 
aecond  most  frequently  cited  was  tne  "ah-  g^eggional  procedures,  election  laws,  and  ^^^^^  problems,  we  wish  to  spend  our  tax 
stantlal  expense  eutaiied  In  «»"«»2*^i^  legislation.  In  my  Judgment,  when  John  resources  buUdlng  an  enormously  costly 
plane.  Coupled  with  this  was  "»  feeling  'iSSnwSD^kTLm  individual,  that  is  machine  to  cut  a  few  hours  off  trans-Atlantic 
S^'^uirrsSSt^S^m'^'^LS:     S^'S^fo^S^toTlstenj^benhe     nights.  Even  the  interests  of  those  who  make 
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3uch  trips  would  be  better  served,  dollar 
for  dollar,  with  improvements  In  airpon 
access. 

Proponents  of  the  SST  have  made  much  of 
the  argument  that  we  cannot  afford  to  f.U! 
behind  other  nations  in  this  field.  It  Is  true 
that  SST  prototypes  developed  by  the  British 
and  French  governments  and  the  USSR  are 
flying.  These  are  aircraft  of  aluminum  rather 
than  titanium,  which  Is  to  be  used  In  tho 
American  version;  and  they  are  smaller  and 
flower  than  the  U.S.  craft  Is  planned  to  be 
Backers  of  the  American  SST  argue  that  al- 
though we  can  no  longer  be  first  chrom  - 
logically,  we  can  put  the  best  SST  Into  thr 
air.  They  argue  further,  that  this  Is  necessary 
to  the  American  Industry's  future,  that  ir 
will  produce  great  profits  and  contribute 
positively  to  our  International  trade  ac- 
counts. 

To  deal  with  the  last  point  first,  even  as- 
sunEilng  substantial  foreign  sales  (and  that's 
a  bl5  assumption) .  there  Is  no  economic  case 
for  subsidy  of  exports  to  aid  mteriiatlonft! 
payments.  Milton  Friedman  calls  the  balanct' 
of  payments  case  for  the  SST  a  "red  her- 
ring". Most  of  the  fifteen  economists  who 
made  statements  of  opposition  to  the  SST 
voiced  the  same   view. 

With  regard  to  the  broader  question  of 
prestige,  no  one  Is  asking  that  America  de- 
fault her  leadership  in  aviation.  We  have 
already  proved  that  we  can  develop  super- 
sonic craft.  We  will  still  lead  the  world  in 
sales  of  the  much  more  economic.Tl  sub- 
sonic Jet  aircraft. 

The  Anglo-French  SST  (The  Concorde)  Is 
In  serious  financial  and  technical  dlfflculty. 
Its  operating  costs  are  estimated  at  double 
those  of  subsonic  Jets.  No  Russian  aircraft 
has  ever  been  marketed  In  any  significant 
numbers  In  the  non-communist  world,  and 
the  TU-144.  also  a  marginal  airplane  tech- 
nically and  economically,  will  almost  surely 
be  no  exception. 

.Americas  international  prestige  does  not 
hinge  on  so  marginal  a  commercial  achieve- 
ment as  the  SST. 

SST  proponents  argue  that  more  than  600 
aircraft  will  be  sold  at  some  $40-$50  million 
each. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  optimistic  as- 
sumptions were  used  In  arriving  at  this  level 
of  projected  sales.  The  plain  truth,  recog- 
nized by  everyone  in  the  Industry,  is  that  no 
one  knows  how  many  could  be  sold.  And  the 
costs  are  going  up,  which  could  mean  even 
fewer  sales.  If  the  costs  of  environmental  pro- 
tection devices  (Including  development  costs 
of  quieter  engines)  are  added  to  the  selling 
price  of  the  planes,  as  they  should  be,  cost  per 
plane  will  be  substantially  greater,  and  sales 
lower.  (The  government  has  argued  that  It 
would  be  possible  to  have  an  SST  as  quiet  as 
a  subsonic  Jet.  but  has  not  yet  said  wbo  Is 
going  to  pay  for  this  very  expensive  devel- 
opment.! Another  factor  Is  that  the  aviation 
industry  stands  in  sxihstantial  overcapacity 
and  that  the  airlines  themselves  have  mis- 
givings about  the  plane — Its  cost,  range,  pay- 
load,  premium  fare  and  noise,  plus  the  pos- 
sibility It  may  be  banned  from  airports 
around  the  world. 

Proponents  point  out  that  the  production 
level  implied  In  the  estimate  of  500  aircraft 
would  create  150,000  Jobs.  (Later  estimates 
escalate  this  figure  to  500/)00 — which  is  the 
sheerest  fantasy.)  We  have  already  pointed 
out  the  shaklness  of  the  500  aircraft  estimate. 
As  of  today,  between  12.000  and  17.000  are 
employed  on  the  development  of  a  prototype. 
These  are  the  Jobs  that  are  directly  at  stake. 

The  loss  of  any  Job  hurts.  But  there  are 
many  other  ways  that  the  talents  of  these 
workers  can  be  tised.  notably  in  mass  transit 
aiid  the  antt-poUutlon  field.  Gtovemment  and 
private  Industry  should  cooperate  in  working 
out  this  conversion. 

The  cities  and  states,  financially  strapped, 
cannot  provld«  all  the  eervlces  the  public 
r.eeds    But  on  grounds  of  eoo:.omizlng.  Pres- 


ident Nixon  vetoed  a  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment bill  that  would  have  financed  250.000 
sorely  needed  Jobs  in  public  agencies.  Each 
of  those  Jobs  could  have  been  created  at  only 
a  fraction  of  the  publlo  cost  of  the  SST  Jobs 
which  are  now  the  subject  of  so  much  debate. 

One  piece  of  pro-SST  literature  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  makes  the  following 
claim.  The  SST  will  be:  "The  safest,  moet 
comfortable  and  fastest  transportation  ever 
devised.  The  cleanest  transportation  ever 
built,  from  the  pollution  standpoint.  The 
quietest  commercial  aircraft  over  built."  This 
kind  of  public  relations  puffery  must  test  the 
patience  of  reasonable  men.  The  U.S.  SST — 
as  it  Is  now  planned — would  be  the  fastest 
commercial  craft.  But  Its  safety  perform- 
ance cannot  yet  be  established.  It  would 
offer  cramped  quarters  by  comparison  with 
the  Jumbo  Jets — though  Indeed  the  dis- 
comfort would  be  shorter-lived.  The  state- 
ment that  it  would  be  "the  cleanest"  is 
bewildering.  Perhaps  they  are  referring  to  the 
fact  that  because  of  faster  turn-around  time 
on  trips,  fewer  aircraft  would  be  in  the  air 
at  any  one  time.  But  what  is  Important  Is 
pollution  per  passenger  mile.  SSTs,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Rice  of  Oamegle-Mellon  Uni- 
versity, would  produce  less  than  half  as 
many  passenger  miles  per  gallon  of  fuel  than 
the  automobile,  and  only  about  one-fifteenth 
the  fuel  efQciency  of  double-decker  suburban 
trains.  SST  fuel  efficiency  Is  said  to  be  only 
half  that  of  the  Boeing  747.  so  that  a  fleet 
of  500  SST's  would  require  the  equivalent 
of  another  major  oilfield  and  another  Trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline. 

There  remains  much  to  be  proven  about 
passible  atmospheric  dangers.  We  cannot 
evaluate  the  dangers,  other  than  to  say  that 
they  have  been  asserted  by  reputable  scien- 
tists and  not  adequately  rebutted  by  the 
government.  A  scientific  advisory  panel  to 
the  President's  Science  Advisor  submitted 
a  report  on  the  subject,  but  the  President 
never  released  It  to  the  public.  One  wonders 
why.  This  circumstance  does  not  build  our 
confidence  that  the  government's  first  prior- 
ity Is  environmental  protection. 

But  there  Is  one  environmental  conse- 
quence of  the  SST  that  is  virtually  certain. 
and  that  is  noise  pollution.  Even  the  pro- 
ponent Department  of  Transportation  agrees 
and  has  offered  operating  stipulations  to 
ease  this  threat.  The  problem  Is  that  de- 
velopment of  quieter  engines  may  cost  from 
$60  to  $120  million,  and  that  efforts  to  re- 
coup these  costs  from  users  wUl  cut  Into  sales 
dramatically.  Just  as  will  the  restriction  on 
flight  over  populated  areas  at  speeds  that 
would  produce  a  sonic  boom.  The  counsel  of- 
fered by  Charles  A.  Llndberg  is  worth  repeat- 
ing: "I  do  not  now  see  any  practical  way  to 
avoid  the  disturbance  that  would  be  caused 
by  regular  sonic  booms.  As  a  citizen,  I  feel 
we  are  already  subjected  to  more  than  enough 
technological  noises,  and  my  vote  will  be 
against  adding  to  the  present  noise  level  in 
any  unnecessary  way.  I  do  not  accept  as 
practical  or  lasting  the  Idea  that  supersonic 
transports  would  be  flown  at  supersonic 
speeds  only  over  water." 

The  government  says  that  BST's  will  not 
be  produced  and  flown  If  they  are  environ- 
mentally damaging,  but  In  the  same  breath 
It  argues  that  the  program  is  a  good  public 
Investment  because  some  500  of  the  aircraft 
will  be  sold.  If  this  is  anything  more  than 
double  talk.  It  says  that  500  planes  will  be 
sold  despite  the  unpredictably  higher  costs 
of  the  quieter  version.  That  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  seriotis  estimate.  It  Is  a  propa- 
gandlstlc  guess. 

President  Nixon  says  It  would  cost  $277 
million  to  terminate  the  SST  contract.  The 
amount  Is  debatable — the  Administration 
has  not  provided  detailed  docnmsntatlon  of 
Its  figure.  Opponents  say  $80  million  Is  a 
likelier  figure.  But  even  If  the  Nation  paid 
out  $377  million.  It  wovild  save  $300  million 
now  and  more  In  the  future  by  terminating 


the  project.  Moreover,  the  coats  of  certify, 
ing  the  safety  and  feasibility  of  the  plane 
are  estimated  at  $600  million.  If  private 
capital  for  production  is  not  forthcoming— 
and  it  now  appears  quite  doubtful — then 
several  billion  dollars  more  will  be  requested 
of  the  government. 

If  development  were  carried  to  the  pro- 
duction stage,  we  would  have  spent  even 
more  money  and  It  would  be  just  that 
much  harder  to  extalcate  ourselves.  The 
temptation  would  be  even  stronger  to  ig. 
nore  threats  to  the  environment.  Ignore 
the  uncertain  market  for  the  plane,  and 
plunge  ahead  in  order  to  get  back  some  of 
the  taxpayers'  Investment.  The  project 
should  be  ended  now  and  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  aid  the  conveision  of 
affected  workers  to  other  uses  of  their 
talents  . 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Committee  for  in- 
viting me  to  present  the  views  of  Common 
Cause  on  this  Important  issue.  We  hope 
they  will  help  the  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress In  reaching  a  wise  decision. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  debated  at  great  length  the  Presi- 
dent's 1971  fiscal  year  request  for  money 
to  support  the  supersonic  transport 
prototype  program.  The  waning  days  of 
the  91st  Congress  were  largely  consumed 
in  those  discussions.  The  debate  ranged 
from  questions  of  national  priorities  to 
environmental  concerns  about  the  SST. 
Both  sides  of  those  issues  were  addressed 
extensively  and  eloquently.  It  seemed 
then  that  everything  that  could  be  said 
about  the  suiier.sonic  transport  had  been 
said. 

But  the  exhaustive  debate.s  on  the 
supersonic  transport  that  have  taken 
t)lace  in  this  body  to  date  have  been  in- 
complete in  at  least  one  vital  respect. 
At  no  time  has  debate  considered  pre- 
cisely what  the  American  public  is  being 
asked  to  forgo  in  return  for  the  proto- 
type supersonic  transport. 

If  we  approve  the  President's  request, 
we  must  make  a  clear-cut  choice  between 
proceeding  with  the  supersonic  trans- 
port and  pursuing  other  goals. 

What  are  sorhe  of  the  alternatives— 
the  things  we  are  deciding  not  to  do  If 
we  build  the  SST?  What  else  could  we  do 
v;ith  the  money  and  manpower  we  are 
a.'^ked  to  Invest  in  a  supersonic  transport? 

This  body  must  answer  these  questions 
if  it  is  to  claim  fiscal  responsibility. 
Leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  ai-sle  will 
agree  with  President  Nixon  who  said, 
as  a  candidate,  in  1968: 

Perhaps  the  current  Administration's 
greates-  failure  has  been  Its  disinclination 
or  inability  to  take  on  the  hardest  Job  In 
government — the  setting  of  priorities.  As  a 
re.^uH.  the  aggregate  size  of  the  Federal 
Budget  has  risen  'o  unacceptable  levels  .  .  . 
In  thl.=;  disciplined  context,  the  entire  budget 
needs  exhaustive  review  from  which  major 
expenditure  savings  and  revised  emphases 
will  surely  follow  Some  programs  like  post- 
Apollo  space,  highways,  public  works,  the 
SST — mu.st  accept  less  than  maximum 
funding;  .  .  .  every  major  program,  defense 
Included,  must  be  scoured  for  econo- 
mies .  .  ."  (Bu.iinea^  Week,  September  27, 
1968) 

Today.  I  want  to  set  forth  jtist  one 
alternate  opportunity  for  the  use  of  the 
SST  funds. 

It  is  a  here  and  now  proposltlon- 
not  pie  In  the  sky. 

It  would  use  existing  facilities  and 
existing     manpower     which     are     now 
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underutilized  to  remedy  existing  prob- 
lems— not  create  the  possibility  of  new 
problems. 

It  would  spread  the  benefits  of  the 
expenditure  we  are  about  to  make 
through  many  States,  rather  than  con- 
centrating it  in  a  few. 

Rather  than  feathering  the  nest  of  a 
supersonic  jet  set.  it  would  meet  the  real 
problems  that  beset  Americans  in  their 
everyday  lives — the  needs  of  people  who 
are  old,  or  sick,  or  oppressed  by  a  fouled 
environment,  or  Just  plain  tired  of  pay- 
ing out  tax  dollars  and  getting  no  real 
benefits. 

I  think  the  American  people  could  use 
some  down-to-earth  solutions  for  a 
change 

What  I  propose  is  creatively  to  use  our 
existing  national  laboratories,  as  well  as 
university-related,  federally  funded  lab- 
oratories and  aerospace  companies — 
and  all  the  trained  people  who  go  with 
them— in  a  high  priority  program  to  ap- 
ply our  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology to  human  needs. 

I  propose  that  we  use  the  unspent 
portion  of  the  1971  SST  appropriation— 
about  $134  million — as  well  as  the  Pres- 
ident's 1972  request  of  $290  million,  for 
purposes  such  as  research  and  develop- 
ment work  on  urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, health  care  delivery  systems,  ways 
of  controlling  land,  air.  and  water  pol- 
lution, research  on  crime  control,  energy 
sources  and  needs  and  other  similar 
areas. 

For  the  years  following  fiscal  1972,  I 
suggest  that  we  commit  no  less  public 
monev  to  this  effort  than  would  have 
been  silent  on  the  SST.  Thereafter,  ex- 
penditures should  be  sustained  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  the  demon- 
strated benefits  of  the  program. 

This  proposal  would  be  pie  in  the  sky 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  vehicle  for  a 
quick  start  on  these  and  other  problems 
already  exists.  It  Is  ready  and  waiting. 
It  is  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
new  unit  called  Research  Applied  to  Na- 
tional Needs — RANN — which  Is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  stimulate  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  technology  to  down- 
to-earth  problems. 

Commenting  on  the  reason  why  RANN 
was  established,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  said: 

The  National  SclMice  Foundation  has  as  Its 
central  objective  to  support  basic  research 
and  science  education.  In  addition,  how- 
ever. It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  that 
the  Foundation  has  an  important  and  per- 
haps crucial  role  to  play,  through  the  con- 
tribution of  new  scientific  knowledge,  in 
the  struggle  to  alleviate  a  niunber  of  pres- 
sing national  needs  and  problems.  While 
we  have  had  an  on-going  program  of  re- 
search on  a  variety  of  such  problems.  It  Is 
now  apparent  that  a  broader  euid  more  con- 
centrated effort  must  he  made  towards  their 
solution. 

Mr.  President,  the  RANN  project  Is  a 
plan  for  action — ^now.  In  selecting  proj- 
ects to  be  conducted  through  RANN, 
N8P  focuses  on  those  problems  for  which 
government,  academic,  and  industry 
capabilities  already  exist — today — to 
mount  successful  research  programs. 
RANN  will  focus  its  efforts  on  concen- 
trations of  governmental,  academic,  and 
industrial  capabilities  that  already  exist 
and  where  there  Is  skilled,  but  at  present 


Idle  or  under-utilized,  manpower  ready  to 
go  to  work. 

I  want  to  contrast  what  I  have  pro- 
posed with  the  SST  prototype  program. 

The  proponents  of  Federal  funding  of 
prototype  development  for  the  SST  rest 
a  part  of  their  case  on  the  need  to  rebuild 
a  healthy  economy.  No  one  would  deny 
that  the  aerospace  industry  has  been 
among  the  most  hard-hit  In  the  current 
economic  slump.  Unemployment  is  high. 
Thousands  of  people  have  been  laid  off 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Eteclines  of  this 
magnitude  cannot  easily  be  absorbed  by 
any  industry. 

Unlike  past  declines  that  the  aero- 
.space  industry'  has  weathered,  this  one 
has  resulted  in  the  breakup  and  disper- 
sion of  expert  teams  of  skilled  people  with 
proven  abiUty.  Teams  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  have  been 
among  the  hardest-hit  groups. 

And  the  slow-down  is  not  confined  to 
private  industry. 

Highly  trained  individuals  in  govern- 
mental laboratories  and  in  universities, 
as  well  as  private  industry,  find  them- 
.selves  in  "holding  patterns."  Too  many 
of  them  are  doing  make-work  projects  of 
little  consequence  to  them  and  of  Uttle 
consequence  to  society  at  large.  They 
wait  for  a  time  when  money  will  be  avail- 
able to  do  work  that  is  rewarding  to  them 
and  rewarding  to  all  of  us.  Many  leave 
the  fields  of  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
search entirely.  With  their  jobs,  many 
have  lost  their  self-esteem  and  pride. 
And  some  may  have  lost  the  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  creativity  that  has  char- 
acterized their  work  in  the  past — their 
capacity  to  think  In  daring  terms  and  to 
pursue  those  thoughts  to  fruition. 

Development  and  production  of  an 
SST  Is  not  the  most  effective  way  to 
create  jobs.  Both  Nobel  laureate  Paul 
Samuelson  and  Prof.  Milton  Friedman 
acree  on  this  point. 
Samuelson  says: 

In  terms  of  the  creation  of  American  Jobs, 
the  sums  squandered  will  be  relatively  in- 
effective. The  same  totals  of  expendlttire  can 
be  applied  in  alternative  directions  so  to 
better  effect  not  only  in  terms  of  overall  em- 
ployment biit  also  in  terms  of  alleviation  of 
stu-pluses  of  workers  In  particular  occupa- 
tional and  regional  categories. 

Friedman  concurs: 


On  strictly  economic  grounds,  the  SST  Is 
an  enormously  costly  way  to  create  Jobs.  Ex- 
cept by  attaching  some  dubious  and  un- 
proved multipliers  to  the  limited  direct 
employment  on  the  SST,  one  can't  begin  to 
match  the  Job-creating  power  of  a  public 
service  jobs  program,  or  a  housing  program, 
or  even  a  carefully  selected  program  of  con- 
sumer stlmultis  that  could  be  mounted  with 
the  same  funds  that  are  Involved  In  the  SST 
program. 

My  proposal  faces  up  to  today's  hard 
economic  facts.  It  would  put  to  work  the 
highly  trained  and  skilled  available 
manpower  in  the  aerospace  industry  EUid 
other  high-technology  areas.  Moreover, 
it  would  Insure  that  proved  teams  of 
highly  trained  Individuals  would  be 
available  to  serve  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try when  that  Industry  needs  their  ca- 
pabilities— M  It  undoubtedly  will. 

What  could  we  actually  accomplish? 

Let  me  give  you  several  examples  de- 
scribing the  track  record  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  national  labora- 


tories, Govemment-fimded  university- 
related  laboratories,  and  the  aerospace 
industry. 

Argonne  National  Laboratory,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  AEC's  fine  laboratory  system, 
has  conducted  research  that  includes 
work  on  a  battery  for  vehicular  propul- 
sion and  on  a  fluidized  bed  treatment  of 
coal,  looking  toward  solutions  to  the 
looming  national  energy  crisis.  It  also 
has  worked  on  artificial  kidney  research, 
research  on  a  braille  reader,  and  research 
on  an  implantable  secondary  battery  for 
tiiomedical  uses. 

The  AEC's  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  has  conducted  research 
ranging  from  work  on  chemical  dissec- 
tion and  therapy  of  brain  disorders  to 
research  on  ozone  treatment  of  acid 
mine  drainage  that  has  destroyed  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  streams  and 
rivers  in  the  United  States.  About  250 
people  will  lose  their  jobs  at  Brookhaven 
on  June  30. 

AEC's  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory's efforts  range  from  work  on  auto- 
mated analysis  of  polluted  water  to  solid 
waste  disposal  and  smoking  and  health. 
Yet  at  Oak  Ridge,  350  fewer  people  will 
be  working  after  June  30. 

AEC's  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Univer- 
sities complex  has  conducted  research  on 
whole-body  irradiation  used  to  treat 
cancer. 

AEC's  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory 
has  done  research  on  uranium  mining 
hazards,  as  has  the  AEC's  University 
of  Rochester  atomic  energy  project. 

These  are  but  a  dozen  or  so  of  68 
environmental  and  health  related  proj- 
ects being  carried  out  in  AEC  laborato- 
ries. 

A  similar  story  can  be  told  for  Gov- 
ernment-funded, university-related  lab- 
oratories. 

Since  1965  the  Applied  Physics  Labora- 
tory of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has, 
for  instance,  done  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  transportation  and 
automotive  systems,  and  is  working  on 
design,  fabrication,  and  installation  of 
an  automated  radar  system  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Harbor.  This  will  help  prevent 
recurrence  of  the  recent  disastrous  ship 
collision  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
resulting  pollution.  It  has  submitted 
proposals  in  cancer  patient  care,  air 
trafiQc  control,  and  in  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  arteriosclerosis.  None  of 
these  proposed  programs  would  cost 
more  than  $500,000  per  year. 

Numerous  other  programs  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Applied 
Physics  Laboratory  but  not  funded.  Ex- 
amples are  an  implantable  artificial 
heart,  a  project  for  the  diagnosis  and 
monitoring  of  cardiac  disease,  a  perma- 
nently implantable  heart  pacemaker,  a 
program  for  the  study  of  air  pollution, 
and  finally  an  investigation  into  the  use 
of  educational  technology  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped  children. 

I  have  cited  but  a  few  random  exam- 
ples, both  in  AEC  National  Laboratories 
and  in  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory. 
APL  is  but  one  of  many  similar  in- 
stallations. The  Lincoln  Laboratories  In 
Lexington,  Mass.,  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  in  Llvermore,  Calif.,  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  In  Los 
Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  Jet  Propulsion 
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Laboratory  In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  all  have 
similar  capabilities. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  belief  that  Oov- 
emment-funded  laboratories  have  a 
imlque  capability  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  most  pressing 
domestic  problems.  As  long  ago  as  1969, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
Dr.  Foster,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
John  Chafee,  all  encouraged  the  greater 
use  for  tiie  benefit  of  society  at  large  of 
the  capabilities  in  the  national  labora- 
tories whose  principal  mission  was  de- 
fense-oriented. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  three  letters  be  inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  the  suggestions 
that  I  offer  today  do  not  conflict  with, 
nor  ase  they  offered  as  substitutes  for, 
the  several  retraining  and  manpower 
conversion  proposals  that  have  been  in- 
troduced. What  I  propose  will  comple- 
ment the  retraining  and  manpower  con- 
version proposals  in  several  respects. 

If  my  suggestions  are  acted  on,  scien- 
tists and  engineers  can  be  put  to  work 
almost  immediately  developing  a  base  of 
new  ideas  and  concepts  Uiat  will  gen- 
erate a  need  for  people  to  carry  Uiem 
out — creating  the  all-important  demand 
for  people  retrained  in  manpower  con- 
version programs. 

Let  me  re-emphasize,  however,  that 
there  are  many  individuals  and  teams  in 
governmental,  academic,  and  industrial 
organizations  with  existing  capabilities 
to  mount  successful  research  programs. 
Many  of  them  require  little  or  no  retrain- 
ing. Given  the  financial  resources,  they 
could  begin  work  tomorrow.  These  teams 
and  individuals  must  not  be  Ignored  as 
we  try  to  redirect  our  skilled  manpower 
into  new  areas.  They  represent  a  quick- 
start,  early  payoff  capability.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  individuals  and 
teams  vrtll  be  called  upon  in  the  near 
future  to  begin  work  on  precisely  the 
kinds  of  questions  and  problems  that 
RANN  proposes  to  attack.  The  question 
before  this  body  is  simply  how  soon  and 
how  much — ^and  time  Is  short. 

The  proponents  of  taxpayer  financing 
of  the  supersonic  transport  rest  smother 
part  of  their  case  on  the  value  of  tech- 
nological "spin-off"  and  "fall-out."  They 
assert  that  the  SST  prototype  program, 
like  the  space  program  and  a  number  of 
military  weapons  programs,  will  produce 
spin-off's  that  will  provide  benefits  for 
all  Americans.  Teflon  frying  pans  seem 
to  be  a  favorite  example. 

The  real  value  of  technological  spin- 
off from  past  space  and  military  pro- 
grams has  been  seriously  questioned  by 
some  students  of  those  programs.  I  also 
understand  that  this  administration  has 
been  advised  by  one  of  Its  own  advisory 
groups  that  the  SST  would  provide  little 
in  the  way  of  spin-off's  beyond  those  al- 
ready anticipated  from  other  military 
and  space  programs.         ' 

The  real  question,  however.  Is  whether 
we  can  afford  to  wait  patientJy  for  spln- 
6ft  that  may  just  happen  along,  or 
whether  we  should  make  a  positive  effort 


to  capitalize  on  the  abundant  product  of 
past  research  to  benefit  the  citizens  who 
paid  for  it. 

Technological  spin-offs  are  crumbs. 
They  fall  to  those  waiting  below  the 
table.  The  overriding  purpose  of  the  meal 
clearly  is  not  to  make  crumbs  for  those 
who  wait,  but  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  those  who  feeist  around  the  table. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  seated  at  the  table. 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  the  American  public 
to  continue  to  pay  for  the  meal,  but  only 
receive  the  crumbs  from  it. 

Only  .5  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  alive  today  would  ever 
ride  the  SST.  The  few  crumbs  of  tech- 
nological spinoff  that  may  fall  to  the 
rest  of  us  in  return  for  the  use  of  our 
funds  in  the  SST  prototype  program  are 
just  not  enough  to  justify  our  investment. 
I  daresay,  moreover,  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  American  public  will  get 
any  financial  dividend  from  a  project  our 
most  astute  bankers  will  not  touch. 

If  the  Senate  decided  to  reorder  our 
national  priorities  and  to  proceed  on  the 
general  premise  that  the  approximately 
$430  million  now  programed  for  SST  pro- 
totype development  could  be  used  to  pro- 
vide greater  benefits  to  more  people,  then 
these  would  be  the  results  as  I  see  them : 

First.  Answers  to  some  of  the  urgent 
problems  that  affect  all  Americans. 

Second.  Creation  of  Jobs  for  workers 
now  In  defense-related  laboratories  and 
aerospace  Industries,  and  prepared  de- 
velopment of  manpower  retraining  and 
conversion  programs. 

Third.  Maintenance  of  scientific  and 
engineering  teams  for  future  aerospace 
needs  when  private  capital  becomes 
available. 

There  are.  in  my  judgment,  more  ad- 
vantages for  more  people  under  my  pro  ■ 
posal.  It  is  a  positive  alternative  to  the 
SST  prototype  development. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  American  SST. 
If  the  American  SST  becomes  an  eco- 
nomically, technically,  sind  environmen- 
tally sound  project,  Boeing,  Genersd 
Electric,  and  the  great  American  finan- 
cial institutions  will  build  and  sell  Amer- 
ican SSTs.  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  that  will  happen.  In  the  meantime, 
my  choice  is  to  defer  further  Govern- 
ment sponsorship  of  SST  prototype  de- 
velopment and  instead  to  use  that  money 
on  problems  which  affect  all  Americans. 

I  will  vote  against  further  funding  for 
the  sup)ersonlc  transport  and  will  Instead 
press  for  the  Implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  the  sort  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  to  me  from  W.  H. 
Mautz,  Assistant  Director  of  APL,  along 
with  a  complete  list  of  the  ongoing  proj- 
ects there,  and  a  list  of  environmental 
and  health-related  research  projects 
being  conducted  in  AEC  laboratories.  Mr. 
Mautz's  letter  is  particularly  interesting 
for  Its  discussion  of  the  application  of 
advanced  technology  to  social  needs.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  civil -sec- 
tor-related contracts  performed  by  de- 
fense-related organizations  and  two  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  March  12, 
1971.  issue  of  Science:  The  first,  "Inter- 
disciplinary Problem-Oriented  Research 


in  the  University,"  by  F.  A.  Long,  and  the 
second,  "Unemployment:  What  Nixon 
Is/Isn't  Doing  To  Help  Jobless  Scien- 
tists,"  by  Philip  M.  Boffey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appemduc  a 

The  Johns  Hopkins  UNivKasrry, 
Silver  Spring,  Mi..  March  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  Mr.  lAuren  Wal- 
ters of  your  staff  Informs  us  that  you  are 
interested  In  the  difficulties  associated  with 
the  entry  of  Institutions  which  have  been 
doing  defense  and  aerospace  work  into  pro- 
gram.s  aimed  at  understanding  and  alleviating 
critical  civil  and  social  problems.  Mr.  Walters 
felt  that  we  might  be  of  help  In  the  particu- 
lar case  of  university  affiliated  laboratories. 
In  order  to  provide  this  assistance  we  have 
discussed  below  some  of  the  central  problems 
which  arise  when  a  university  afOllated  non- 
profit organization  attempts  to  Initiate  work 
on  civil  and  social  problems.  We  are  Includ- 
ing the  names  of  a  few  possible  contacts  at 
similar  laboratories  which  may  be  helpful  to 
you.  In  addition,  to  give  you  a  feeling  for  our 
program  In  this  area  I  have  attached  lists  of 
programs  In  progress,  programs  for  which  we 
submitted  proposals  but  which  were  not 
funded,  and  programs  for  which  we  have 
submitted  proposals  but  which  have  not  been 
acted  upon  at  this  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  make 
the  movement  Into  these  aresis  rather  com- 
plicated and  slower  than  most  of  us  would 
desire.  Of  course,  the  shortage  of  funds  avail- 
able to  research  In  many  of  the  socially  re- 
lated areas  Is  very  Important;  however,  It  Is 
by  no  means  the  only  major  factor.  The  suc- 
cessful evolution  of  research  and  development 
programs  In  a  mlsslon-orlented  area  requires 
the  delineation  of  fairly  clear  objectives  Into 
a  well  planned  and  systematic  approach.  Poi 
many  of  the  social  problems  the  fractionation 
nf  responsibility  among  a  multitude  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  often  makes  the  pulling 
together  of  a  cohesive  program  most  difficult. 
Most  of  the  agencies  concerned  have  not  had 
the  experience  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  NASA  have  had  In  organizing  com- 
plex efforts  on  a  large  scale  and  have  been 
more  concerned.  In  their  more  limited  efforta, 
with  the  support  of  research  on  an  Individual 
investigator  basis  rather  than  on  the  concept 
of  integrated  Interdisciplinary  teams  can7- 
Ing  a  systematic  development  through  to  a 
pilot  operation  stage.  Tlie  result  Is  that  the 
methods  of  focusing  modern  technological 
approaches  on  our  social  and  environmental 
problems  are  ones  that  will  take  time  and 
major  effort  to  evolve. 

Another  Item  which  I  feel  should  concern 
you  Is  the  problem  of  "matching  funds".  As 
you  are  probably  aware,  many  of  the  agen- 
cies such  as  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion or  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  for 
example,  operate  under  the  requirement  Im- 
posed by  Congress  for  cost-sharing  by  the 
recipients  of  grants.  In  the  case  of  the  non- 
profit Institutions  In  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly so-called  Federal  Contract  Research 
Centers  like  our  Laboratory,  which  are  de- 
voted entirely  to  carrying  out  work  for  the 
United  States  Government,  this  poses  a  very 
serious  difficulty  because  there  are.  In  gen- 
eral, no  nonfederally  derived  funds  available 
to  cost-share.  There  Is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Congress  has  given  the  execu- 
tive agencies  the  authority  to  alleviate  this 
problem  In  attempting  to  put  oragnlzatlons 
."^iich  as  APL/JHTJ  to  work  on  problems  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  urgency.  It  Is  self- 
defeating  to  urge,  on  the  one  hand,  such 
organizations  to  devote  more  effort  to  civilian 
areas  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  Impose  rules 
that  make  It  most  difficult  to  do  that  very 
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thing   In  our  medical  programs,  which  you 
will  nnd  are  a  major  part  of  our  Joint  activity 
with  the  other  divisions  of  the  University, 
our  cost-sharing  has  been  achieved  by  the 
contribution  of  the  time  and  support  of  our 
coUaborators  In  the  School  of  Medicine.  Since 
the  School  of  Medicine  is  in  fact  "running 
In  the  red",  this  mechanism  is  in  some  dan- 
ger and  certainly  Is   not  easily  expandable 
beyond  Us  present  level.  In  some  of  the  other 
areas   In    which    we    are   Interested,    but   in 
which    there    is    no    particular   profesaional 
competence  already  In  endowed  divisions  of 
the  University,  the  mechanism  wUl  not  be 
available  at  all.  We  are  facing  this  problem 
head-on  in  terms  of  various  programs  we  are 
trving  to  initiate  in  areas  such  as  education 
of"  retarded  and  culturally  deprived  children. 
Another  factor  which  Is  acute  for  the  Uni- 
versity affiliated  nonprofit  Institution  Is  the 
lack  of  resources  for  supporting  the  sequen- 
tial steps  necessary  to  enter  the  newly  em- 
phasized critical  problem  areas.  In  order  to 
institute   programs   In    these    areas,    flexible 
support  must  be  available  to  allow  a  sequence 
of  prerequisite  steps: 

(1)  Orientation  In  the  new  area.  Under- 
standing basic  problem.'^  and  relation  to 
symptoms,  etc. 

(2)  Selection  of  a  problem  for  which  the 
Laboratory  has  high  prospects  of  making  a 
significant  contribution. 

(3)  The  organization  of  collaborative  In- 
terdisciplinary teams  If  the  nature  of  the 
problem  requires  dlsclpUnes  from  other  Uni- 
versity divisions  or  other  institutions. 

(4)  The  generation  of  a  specific  viable 
program. 

(5 )  Writing  of  a  research  proposal,  and 
(61  Waiting  the  6-8  months  between  sub- 
mission and  support  of  a  successful  proposal. 

You  wUl  note  that  even  In  an  area  where 
the  Laboratory  has  the  background  experi- 
ence and  the  neceasary  dlaclpllnes.  »*•?•*-« 
must  still  be  supported  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion in  these  national  problem  areas.  FW  uni- 
versity affiliated  nonprofits,  such  as  the  Ap- 
plied Physlca  Laboratory,  the  suppOTt  m- 
house"  for  these  activities  Is  very  limited. 

We  hope  that  this  broad  statement  oT 
"some  of  the  problems  faced  by  University 
associated  research  centers"  may  be  hripful 
to  you.  Many  of  these  obeervatlona  are  prob- 
ably applicable  to  other  free-standing  non- 
profit organizations  as  well  as  Industrial 
organizations. 

With  respect  to  the  Defense  sponsored 
R&D  centers,  we  believe  you  wlU  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  positive  position  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  his  letter  <rf  Btorch 
4  1969  to  other  Cabinet  Officers  suggesting 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  Defense  spon- 
sored Federal  Contract  Centers  might  assist 
those  Departments  In  alleviating  some  of  our 
serious  domestic  problems.  Memoranda  from 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering to  the  MUltary  Departments  and  the 
heads  ol  Defense  FCRC's  In  this  regard  are 
also  Included. 

As  Mr.  Walters  Is  aware  the  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory,  as  a  Division  of  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  has  since  late  1966  been 
developing  programs  to  bring  the  fruits  of 
advanced  defense  technology  to  bear  on  prob- 
lems of  civilian  concern,  first  with  NASA  and 
shortly  thereafter  with  collaborative  work 
with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Institutions, 
and  programs  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. ESSA,  NTH,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Coast  Guard,  and  HEW.  In  our  fiscal 
yeax  of  19B6  approzlmat^y  7.8%  of  the  staff 
was  working  on  clrlllan  programs.  Currently 
about  17.5%  of  the  staff  are  engaged  on  such 
programs. 

I  hope  these  materials  will  be  helpful  to 
you.  Please  call  us  If  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  Mautz. 
Assistant  Director. 


Active  Programs 

The  Johns  Hopkins  UNiVKaarrY. 

Applikd  Physics  Laboeatoby. 

Nuclear  Medicine— $300,000  (5  years)  — 
Radionuclide  Imaging  system  evaJuaUon  and 
optimization  in  collaboration  with  the  JHU 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  Sup- 
ported by  National  InsUtute  of  General  Med- 
ical Sciences. 

Myocardial  Infarction  Research  Unit— 
$750,000  (5  years) — Development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  patient  data  management,  sen- 
sors and  data  processing  for  on-line  patient 
monitoring.  Supported  by  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute. 

Neuroaenaorj/  interdiiciplinary  Research 
Program-— $1,126,000  (6  years)— Development 
search  on  neuromtiscular  applications  and 
human  communication.  Supported  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke. 
Retinal  Cinematography — $86,000  (3  years) 

^Development  of  a  Fundus  Camera  for  R«t- 

Inal  Cinematography  In  collaboration  with 
JHU  School  of  Medicine.  Supported  by  the 
National  Eye  Institute. 

Prosthetic  Arm-Hand— $300,000  (3  years)  — 
Interdisciplinary  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  an  externally  powered  upper  limb 
prosthesis  In  collaboration  with  the  JHU 
School  of  Medicine.  Supported  by  the  Veter- 
ans Administration. 

Three-Dimenslonal  Radiography — $300,000 
(2  years) — Development  of  prototype  clini- 
cal equipment  for  three-dimensional  radio- 
graphic imaging  In  collaboratloo  with  the 
JHU  School  of  Medicine.  Supported  by  Na- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences. 
Advanced  Transportation  Systems — $635,- 
000  per  year: 

Screening  of  proposed  transportation  sys- 
tems which  show  promise  for  the  solution 
of  mass  transportation  problems.  Supported 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation;  and 
Assistance  In  defining  control  system,  com- 
ponents and  performance  criteria  for  the  In- 
stallation of  an  automatic  system  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia  (subcontract  to  sys- 
tem manager  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory)  or 
$200,000. 

Advanced  Automotive  Propulsion  Systems — 
$159,000  per  year — Study  and  development 
program  for  the  application  of  flywheels  to 
advanced  automotive  propulsion  systems. 
Supported  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

Fire  Research — $470,000  (2  years )— Re- 
search and  synthesis  of  existing  knowledge  on 
flres;  the  development  of  engineering  tech- 
nology and  education  In  fire  management. 
Supported  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Marine  Truffle  System— $960,000  (ai/j 
years )  — Design,  fabricate  and  Install  an  auto- 
mated radar  system  for  traffic  advisory  service 
In  San  Francisco  Harbor.  This  system  will 
help  prevent  ship  collisions  and  will  thereby 
also  help  prevent  pollution  spills.  Supported 
by  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Data  Buoy  Location  System — $27,000  (1 
year) — Design  a  satellite  receiving  system 
ifor  use  aboard  free-floating  data  aqulsltlon 
buoys  to  provide  position  Information.  Sup- 
port pending  but  expected  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
National  Data  Buoy  Program. 

River  and  Harbor  Position  Location— 
$49,000  (1  year) — Development  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  capabilities  required  In  a  river 
and  harbor  position  location  system.  Sup- 
ported by  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Loron  Asaist  Techniques— *48,00<y— De- 
velopment of  equipment  to  be  used  In  con- 
junction with  LORAN  to  provide  navigational 
information.  Supported  by  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 


PBOPOftALS  BVEUmZD  BUT  NOT  TTT  ACTED  UPOK 

Interdisciplinary  Ophthalmotogical  ««- 
seoroh— $1,260,000  (6  years)- Program  of  re- 
search and  development  In  the  understanding 
of  basic  ophthiOmologlcal  phenonemna  In 
the  application  at  this  understanding  to 
clinical  use.  Support  requested  from  the  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute. 

Cancer  PaUent  Core— $300,000  (4  years)  — 
Application  of  technical  and  sdentlflc  ex- 
pertise to  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  man- 
agement of  patients  with  cancer  In  ooUabora- 
tlon  with  the  JHU  School  of  Medicine  and  to 
be  submitted  to  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Developmrat. 

Air  Traffic  Control— $600,000  per  year— De- 
velopment   and    implementation    ot    ni^ 

slgnkl  processing  and  «»*^P'f«^^  *2Sii5 
TnJfic  Control.  Submitted  to  the  ^""J 
Aviation     Administration.     Department     ol 

per  ^-Development  of  new  l^f™»«^ 
and  Clinical  devices  for  P«««f?  »^  ^^S^ 
under  existing  grants  in  the  ^^^^^"^ 
Medical  institutions.  Various  funding  agen- 

''citnlcaZ  Engineering  y«'^-W?'0«',  ^^ 
vear-Supply  technological  support  to  John* 
^Tpms  &tal  to  use  modem  sy«^«'^«  f^"^"*, 
instruments  to  handle  Pa"e°*l '^"^P^'''h* 
^ta  reduce  health  care  costs.  Supported  by 

the  Johns  Hopkins  Hoeplt^-       .^-tosclero- 
nptection  and  Prevention  o/  Arteriosciero 
,*,,     »^  000  (6  year8)-Dwelop  new  instru- 

cols  for  the  prevention  of  arteriosclerosis. 

PROPOSALS  TO  BE  STTBMTrrn) 

crj^bo^^t^w^e^rr^^^ 

^^ubmltteTto  Uie  National  Science  Found- 
ation (1971).  

PROcaAMS  stTBMmxD  Btrr  not  rwiaa 
Short-Uved  Radiopharmaceuticals— Vi^ 
314  000  (5  years) -Development  of  new 
^hort^ved  ridiopharmaceuUcals  for  bio- 
Sca"l'?esearch''u.lng  cycl°"o^''^u-d 
nuclides  in  collaboration  with  JHU  Sch«>fi 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  HeaUh.  ^^md^d  by 
?he  National  Institute  of  0«°«^  ,**??^?^ 
Sciences  (1966)  contingent  upon  a  facilities 
request  being  funded. 

JHU/APL  Radiopharmaceutical  K"««;^'i 
Ce-ter— $490,000— Construction  of  a  bulld- 
fnTt^  W^  the  «^-t-llved  radlopharma- 
ceutlcal  research  faclUty.  Submitted  t^  ^e 
Division  of  Research  Resources,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (1966) .  Not  funded^ 

InstrumentaUon  for  Monitoring  Cardiac 
DetHces— $69,000— Development  of  trans- 
ducer and  telemetry  Instrumentation  for 
prSiure  monitoring  of  artificial  hearts  «^^ 
cardiac  assist  devices  in  coUaboratlon  with 
the  JHU  School  of  Medicine.  Submitted 
(1967)   to  the  National  Heart  Institute.  Not 

Blood  note  /nsfnimentaWon— $94.000— De- 
velopment of  Blood  Flow  Instrumentation 
for  clinical  application  In  collaboration  with 
the  JHU  School  of  Medicine.  Suhmltted  to 
the   National   Heart   Institute    (1968).   Not 

funded.  ^  „^^  ---  ,- 

Implantable  Artificial  Heart— $3,800,000  (6 
years) -Development  of  ambuUtory  eter- 
nally powered  Implanted  artificial  blood 
pump  (heart)  In  collaboration  with  JHTT 
School  of  Medicine.  First  proposed  to  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute.  Judged  as  engineer- 
ing rather  than  research.  Support  sought 
from  Hartford  Foundation  without  success. 
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Presently,  we  are  seeking  support  from  health 
supply  Industry.  Profit  possibilities  not  at- 
tractive to  Industry. 

Intrathoracic  Pump — $157,000  (1  year)  — 
Development  of  an  Intrathoracic  pumping 
device  for  temporary  total  left  heart  bypass 
In  collaboration  with  JHU  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Subltted  In  1969  to  the  National  Heart 
Institute.  Not  funded. 

Dioffnosis  and  Monitoring  of  Cardiac  Dis- 
ease— $1,034,000  (5  years) — Interdisciplinary 
development  of  clinical  procedures  and  de- 
vices for  dlagnoslB  and  monitoring  of  cardiac 
disease  In  collaboration  with  JHU  School  of 
Medicine.  Submitted  to  the  Center  for  Health 
Care  Research  and  Development  (HEW  1969) . 
Not  funded. 

Permanently  Implanted  Pacemaker  — 
$149,500  (2  years) — Development  of  a  per- 
manently implanted  externally  adjustable 
demand  pacemaker.  Submitted  (1969)  to  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
and  Development  (HEW) .  Not  funded. 

Two  proposals  above  were  submitted  to  the 
then  relatively  new  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Development.  One  on  an 


aajustable  demand  heart  pacemaker  and  the 
other  on  monitoring  and  diagnosis  of  heart 
disease.  The  submission  of  the  pacemaker 
proposal  was  enthusiastically  encouraged  by 
personnel  of  the  Center.  There  was  no  ex- 
planation a.s  to  why  they  were  not  funded 

Vinual  Prosthesis — $315,000  (2  years)- - 
Development  of  a  Visual  Prosthesis  In  col- 
laboration with  JHU  School  of  Medicine. 
Submitted  (1970)  to  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Dlsea.ses  and  Stroke.  The  Insti- 
tute requested  that  a  revised  proposal  wiiii 
reduced  scope  be  submitted 

Biomedical  Image  Processiiicj  ■»!  230  000 
(5  years) — Proposal  for  study  of  computer 
processing  of  Biomedical  Data  ;ind  Iinflee.<i 
in  collaboration  with  the  JHU  School  ol 
Medicine.  Submitted  to  Division  of  Research 
(NIH).  Not  f\inded.  Related  proposal  later 
.submitted  to  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences.  Not  funded.  The  reviewing 
group  recommended  that  one  part  of  the 
proposal,  the  Three-Dlmenslonal  Radiog- 
raphy Project,  be  supported  under  contract. 
Eighteen  months  later  (after  the  submission 
of  a  third  proposal)    the  National  Institute 


of  General  Medical  Sciences  funded  the 
Three-Dlmenslonal  Radiography  Project  as 
a  contract 

Air  Pollution — $1,200,000  (5  years)— An 
experimental  .study  d  air  pollution  using 
remote  elect  ri)n)as;iietlc  probing  and  direct 
meii.surement.s  of  contaminant  dlfTuslon. 
Program  Is  In  collaboration  with  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.  Submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (1970).  Not 
tiinded. 

Fducational  Technology —$15,000  (first 
\  oar  I  — An  investigation  of  the  use  of  educa- 
tional technology  in  special  education  in 
cjUabnratlon  with  staff  members  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  University  of  Maryland,  George 
Wa.shlngton  University  and  several  Institu- 
tioas  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped children.  Proposal  for  planning  gran' 
submitted  to  National  Science  Foundation 
(  1970).  Not  funded. 

Weather  Radar  Signal  Processing — $uo.- 
000 — Application  of  pulse  doppler  radar  proc- 
essor to  the  study  of  rainstorm  turbulence. 
Submitted  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration (1969)    Not  funded:  lack  of  funds. 


APPENDIX  B 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  HEALTH  REIATED  RESEARCH  FOR  OTHERS  AT  AEC  LABORATORIES 


Sponsor 


Title 


Estimated 
fiscal  year 
1971  costs 


Sponsor 


Title 


Estimated 
tiscal  year 
1971  costs 


Argonne  National  Laboratory: 
Department  ot  Defense 
(DOD). 

Do . 

Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA). 
Do 

Do 

Do .. 

Do 

Do 

Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (HEW). 

Do 

Do 

Coordlnatint  Research 
Coundl.  Inc  (CRC). 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory: 

Department  of  Defense 

Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Do 

Department  ot  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
Do . 

Department  ot  the  Interior 

(^01). 
National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration 

(NASA). 
National  Science  Foundation 

(NSF). 
Department  of 

transportation  (DOT) 

American  Heart  Association 

(AHA). 
The  Population  Clinic,  Rocke- 
feller University. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory — 
Beriieiey: 
National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 


Battery  for  Vehicular  Propulsion $150,000 


2  Phase  MHD  System 

A  Study  of  the  Fate  of  Carbon  Monoxide  in  the 
Atmosphere. 

Air  Pollution  Episode  Control  Planning  Agree- 
ment No.  690003. 

Air  Pollution  Land-Use  Planning 

Chicago  Air  Model 

Development  of  the  Integrated  Puff  Atmospheric 
Disperaion  Model  Computer  System. 

Fluidlied  Bed  Treatment  of  Coal 

Artificial  Kidney 


Braille  Reader 

Implantable  Secondary  Battery 

A  Study  of  the  Fate  of  Carbon  Monoxide  in  the 
Atmosphere. 


Studies  on  Meningococcus  polysaccharides 
Ozone  Treatment  of  Acid  Mine  Drainage  .. 


Stable  Tracers  for  SOi.    

Chemical    Dissection    and    Therapy    of    Brjin 

Disorders. 
Radiation  Studies  re  Cancer  snd  Radiobiolojy 

Training  Grant. 
Concrete  Polymer 


Low  g  Effects  on  Tradescantia . 


Superconducting  Electrical  Power  Transmission 
Studies. 

Development  and  Use  of  the  BNL  Dose  Equiva- 
lent Meter  for  Measurement  of  Radiation 
Levels  at  Elevations  ot  20,000-70,000  Feet 

Environmental  Genetic  Interactions  in  Hyper- 
tension. 

Effects  of  Progestogens  on  Serum 


Heme  Catabolism. 


70.000 
29,  000 

118,000 

74,000 
11,000 
60,000 

383, 000 
125,  000 

146,000 
192.000 
63,000 


25.000 

20,  noc 

119,000 
108,000 

50,000 

285.  000 

83,  000 

40,000 
30,000 

12,000 
26,  000 

27,000 


Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 

Department  ot  Health,  Frtu 
cation,  and  Welfare. 


Do 

On 


Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
Environmental  Protection 
Agency, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Department  ot  Health,  E  I  ■ 
cation,  and  Weltare. 
Do  .  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory. 
Department  ot  Defense 
Environmental  Protection 

Agency. 
Department  ot  Health.  I 
cation  and  Welfare. 
Do 
Puerto  Rico  Nuclear  Cenlei 
Department  ol  Agriculture 
(DOA). 
Savannah  River  Operations  ntlc  ,■ 
Environmental  Proteclio' 
Agency. 
University  of  Rochester  Atomic 
Energy  Project: 
Department  ot  Health    Eilu- 
cation  and  Weltare. 

Total  for  the  68  projeils 
listed.    . 


Anplicationpt  High  Speed  Flow-System  Methods  J150,  W 

ot  Cell  Analysis  and  SortinR  to  Cancer. Related 

Ceil  Populations. 

Microfluorometry  ol  Cell  Cultuies.     .  78,  00(j 

Study  ol  Potential  ol  Reversibly-Arrested  Cell  17.000 

Populations  lor  the  Screening  of  Certain  Anti- 

Neopiastic  Agents 

Application  of  Cross-Flow  Filtration  to  Pollution  lu2,  000 

Control  Problems. 

Automated  Analysis  of  Polluted  Water 74, 000 

Cooperative  Gas  Aerosol  Study . .  13,  000 

Hydrodynamic  Control  ot  Flux  of  Cellulose  Ace-  82  000 

tate  Membranes  Used  in  Hyperfiltration  of 

Municipal  Sewage  Effluents. 

Hyperfiltration  of  Sewage  Effluent  80,000 

SO.  Absorbers 31,000 

The  Development  of  Electrochemical  Air  Men-  25,000 

itors  for  Chlorine  and  Chlorides. 

Biological  Separations 563,000 

Clinical  Analyzer 271,00(3 

Co-Carcinogenesis 1,717,000 

Desalting  Protein  Solutions 32,  OOu 

Election  Microscopy . 121,000 

Envroiimen'a!  Mutagen  Information  Center  20.000 

Cri'i'al  Atmospheric  Turbulence  114,000 

iNational  Precipitation  Washout  ol  Sultur  Dioxide  94,  OOO 

Dissipiimn  o(  Heat     , 35,000 

Uranium  Mining  Hazards. 421,000 

liradialion  Control  ol  Sugarcane  Borer     .   6,000 

Construction  ol  6  Stream  Channels 4J.0OU 

Uranium  Mining  Hazards 119,000 

ll,424,0OU 


RECENT  CIVIL  SECTOR  SYSTEM-RELATED  CONTRACTS  PERFORMED  BY  DEFENSE-RELATED  ORGANIZATIONS 


Contractor 


Description 


Customer 


Completion 
date  and  or 
duration 


Contract 
amount 


Aerojet-General  (Von  Karman  Center) California  waste  management. 


Do Solid  waste  study,  compilation  of  information 

Oo .      Solid  waste  management  study  for  Fresno  area 

Aerojet-General  (AERTON  and  Von  Kar-    Industrial  waste  water  pollution  treatment  (demonstra- 

man  Center).                                              tion  plant). 
Aerajat-GenenI ..  Salinity  balance  model  for  Santa  Ana  River  Basin 

Do Special  equipment  for  recording  dam  bank  pressures...  

Do Data  for  Elko.  Nev.  weather  modifieatwn  experiment Desert  Research  Institute,  University  of  Nevada 

Aerojet-General  (AETRON) South  Bay  aoueduct  control  model California  Department  of  Water  Resources 

Do Automated  snip  control  systems Jacksonville  Shipyards 

Do... do Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.- April  1%8 

AerojeWienersI Sack-parcel sortar US.  postoflice 0)    


California  Department  ol  Health.. 6  months,  August 

1965. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 7  months 

California  Department  of  Public  Health 24  months 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration    15  months.  May 

1968. 

Southern  California  Regional  Pollution  Control  Board 

California  Department  of  Water  Resources. 


(|) 

12  months. 

Late  1967.. 

do. 


$100,000 

60,000 
175,000 
323,  500 

0) 

30,  000 

772,000 

700,000 

350.000 

5,  400,  000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Conti  actor 


Description 


Customer 


Completion 
date  and  or 
duration 


Aeroiet-General. 


Management   and   intormation   system   (or  community 

action  piogiams. 
Total  education  inloimation  system 
Pievention  and  control  of  crime  and  delinquency.    . 

Wellare  report 

Coal  vapoiizing  lesearch  study  through  pilot  plant.     . 

Letter-sorter.. .... 

Feasibility  study  of  a  prototype  safety  car  program 

Phase  II  development  prototype  safety  car  program. 

G.iiiett  Corp  (Airseaich  Division) Feasibility   ot   linear   induction    motors   in   high-speed 

Riound  transportation. 

Blue  Mesa  Dam,  Colo,  supervisory  control  Digital  telem- 
etry and  closed  circuit  TV  system. 

Liteiature  survey  on  the  command  contioi  ol  high-speed 
ground  tianspoilation  systems. 

Sonic  boom.  .   .         ..       .... 

Air  traffic  control  (Noith  Atlantic  area) . 

Air  travel  demand  1970  90  (SST). 

PPB  for  universities. . .      

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  administrative  manage- 
ment program  i  ntormation  system. 

Law  enforcement  and  criminal  lustice .  


Sacramento  Area  Economic  Council C). 


Do  -     .  ... 

Aerojet-General  (Spac»  General) 

Do.. 
AVCO  Coip 
Burroughs  Corp. 

Fairchild  Hiilcr  (Republic  Aviation  D 
■iion) 

Do 


Giilton  Industries  .    . 

Hughes  Aucralt  Co. 

Institute  for  Defense  Aijlyses. 
Do.. 

;)o.. 

Oo    .  ...^ 

Do  


California  Department  ot  Education 

California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency. 
California  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  .  . 
Inteiior  Department,  Office  ol  Coal  Research.. 

US.  post  olfice.-  . 

New  York  State  Department  ot  Motor  Vehicles. 


0) 

luly  1965... 
March  1967. 
(|) 

1966;'."'.!! 


do. 


U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.. 

U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce  (OHSGT). 


1967..      . 

12  months. 


Summer  1%6. 
1965 


Do 


Litton  industries Appalachian  regional  development    ..    

Do Economic  land  use. --  . 

Lockheed  Missile^  4  Space  Co Design  of  a  statewide  information  system  for  California.. 

Do Analysis  ol  a  statewide  information  system 

Do ...-...—.,-, Information  system  . 

Do 1.. Regional  education  technology  laboratory 

Oo'  ' Analysis  ot  professional  and  vocational  training  standards 


U.S.  Depattment  ol  Commerce .*.... 

Federal  Awation  Agency 

do.  . 

American  Council  on  Education  (Ford  Foendation  grant). 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

President's  Commission  on  Law   Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 
US.  Department  ot  Commerce,  Area  Redevelopment  .. 

Greek  Government 

California  Department  of  Finance x . 


Nov.  30,1964. 
June  3D,  1%5. 
Dec.31,  1966.. 
June  30,1%5. 
Feb.  28. 1966- 

Apr  30, 1967. 


no  . Medical  service  infoiniation  system 

Do  ............. Disaster  casually  management  system... ,.•....... 

Oo  ...^ .  Blood  bank  infoiniation  system  

Do I.. • do 

Do , -         do  .. 

Do..        Conceptual  design  ot  a  50  m.g.p.d.  desalination  plant. 

Lockhee<)  International  .  .  Tiansportation  system  in  the  Sudan      .. 

Melpar  Instrumentation  equipment  and  research  lor  lest  cats  .. 

MevA  Cnip Regional  econon-ic  impact  of  Budge  and  Maible  Canyon 

Dam. 

Do Domestic  water  use  planning     .     . 

Do... .-  System  concept  for  Pilot  River  Basin 

Do' -  .-  Pilot  program  for  Pilot  River  Basin..  ... 

Do    t Design  of  flood  control  center 

Do  .      - Study  ol  automobile  rear-end  collisions  .    

I^ITRE  Coip  - Technical  support  ol  major  system  programs..  -       .. 

Oc  Systems  engineering  support  for  the  National  Airspace 

System. 

Do Technical    support   for    Office   of    High   Speed    Ground 

Transportation 

North  American  Aviation Design  of  a  study  to  develop  an  integrated  Iranspotlation 

system  tor  CalifonnH 

North  American  Aviation  (Subcontractor    Develop  personnel  training  system 

to  Burns  &  Roe). 

Do Develop  educational  reference  resource  center 

Do  -  - Develop  management  system  for  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 

ministration. 

OO— , - Research  on  ke  formation  in  HjO 

Do Use  of  biomass  systems  in  watar  renovation... 

Northrop  Co.  Page  Communications      .  .  Satellite  earth  stations  instaHation,  and  some  operating 

activities;  and  telecommunications  systems  design. 

Philco-Ford Computer  model  of  poverty  

Do - Automated  education  system 

Do ZIP  code  readers 

Do South  Bay  Aqueduct  control  system— 2d  phase 

Oo Aqueduct  control  center— engineering  contract 

Sperry  Rand  Corp Trafflc  control  system 

System  Development  Corp Education  data  systems  reouirements  study 

Do Technical  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  4  aerospace 

systems  contrscb. 

Do Criminal  justice  identification  and  intelligence  system  — 

Do Police  information  system  design  study . 

Oo. ; Study  of  traffic  flow  patterns  and  characteritics.. 

Do Evaluation  of  automated  comprehensive  planning  and 

programing  systems. 

Do. National  information  system  in  science  and  technology, 

background  study. 

Do Manpower  information  system... 

TRW  Systems Edmonton  heallh  sciences  canter  planning 

Do Regional  medical  Information  system 

Do High-speed  ground  transporation  systems  engineering 

studies. 
Do Santa  Clara  land  use  information  study 


Massachusetts 

Alaska .   .  .   . 

U  S.  Office  of  Education. . . 

California   Department  of   Professional  and   Vocational 

Schools 
Mayo  clinic. .  ... 

Texas  Hospital  Association . 

Los  Angeles    ... 

Sacramento..  ... 

Contra  Costa  County      .., 

Office  of  Saline  Water  '.. 

Agency  tor  International  Development 

U.S.  Departmont  of  Commerce. .        

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.     ...   . 

California  Department  of  Water  Resources 


0).     . 

4  months,  1966    .. 
6  months,  July  30, 
1965 

June  30, 1966 

(').         

September  1967... 

0) 


12  months,  1968. 

(')-- 

0) 

0) 

0).  -  

(■). 

32  months 

28  months 

1965 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.S.  Geological  Survey.. 

Calilornia  Department  of  Water  Resources. 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce... 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 


U  S.  Depaitment  ol  Transportation. 
California  Division  of  Highways 


6  month';,  Oct,  1, 
1965. 

1966  

1966 

1966 . 

24  months,  1%6  68 

(') 

1  year,  December 

I%7. 
January  1967- 

February  1%8. 
6  months, 

September  15, 

1965. 


Colorado  State  Department  of  Education — C)- 

Pfiiladelphia  School  System -.. (')- 

U.S.  postoflice (')- 

California  Department  ot  Water  Resources 

do. - - - 

NewYorkClty ,.  .^^ 

U.S.  Office  of  Education.. 12  months,  1965. 

California - - 6  months,  1965. 


New  YorV  State **  months 

CItyof  Los  Angeles... 6  months,  1966. 

U.S.  Bureau  ot  Public  Roads.. 36  months     ... 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urtjan  Development 8  months 

Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology 15  months 


Do San  Bernardino  water  resource  study 

United  Aircraft  Corp Lease  ol  2  TMT-30  turbine-driven  MU  trains. 

United  Aircraft  Corp.  (United   Aircraft    Feasibility  of  tunneling  by  fiame  jet 

Research  Laboratories). 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 12  months.  1967. 

Dominion  of  Canada - - 9  to  12  monffls... 

State  of  Vermont -  October  1967^ 

U.S.  Departmottt  of  Commerce,  Office  of  High  Speed    December  1968.. 

Ground  Transportation. 
California  Department  of  Finance. 15  moytl".  "'> 

San  Bernardino  Metropolitan  Water  District August  1966 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce *2  months 

do .  0) 


'  Not  available. 

'  No  contract  amount  expended. 


s  Additional  funding  of  {38,000  requested. 
<  (7  to  $12,000,000  a  year. 
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Contract 
amount 


}24, 000 

89.900 

100,000 

225.000 

1  821,000 

6  123,  532 

75,000 

285, 000 

72.943 

106, 000 

2.  50C 

65,000 
137,000 
219,500 
>  28  000 
194,  000 

«  498, 000 


27,  000 

(') 

5,000 

5  000 

343,  OOC- 

165, 000 

2,043,000 

170,000 

100,000 


California  Department  of  Water  Resources Mid-1968 --         1,900,000 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 1  year - 

Bonneville  Authority,  Department  of  Interior 1st  phase,  6  months.. 

Olfice  of  Saline  Water 1  year. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare -do.. - 

Comsat  (Jorp.,  and  others — (') - 


177,000 
70,000 

200,000 

91,000 

0) 

1,300,060 

3,  500,  000 
349,700 
385,000 

5,  400, 000 

153,045 

30,000 

1,027,000 

50,000 

509,  263 

48,000 

106,00 

299.605 

650,000 

40,000 

2,900,000 

220,000 

20,000 

2,159,626 

164, 921 
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Contractor 


Description 


Customer 


Completion 
date  anil  or 
duration 


Ionics,  Inc. 


I.I.T.  Research  Institute. 


Buildini  System  Development  Corp College  facility  design 

Celestial  Research  Corp Analysis  and  feasibility  ot  cryopumping  techniques  for 

tubular  vehicles  propulsion. 

Environmental  Science  Services Electronic  communications  for  HSGT  feasibility  study 

General  Electric Study  of  power  collection  at  high  speeds  by  nonsteering 

ground  vehicles. 

General  Motors  Research  Laboratory Study  of  the  potential  for  HOVAIR  for  HSGT 

Hydronautics.  Inc Study  of  rock  tunnefingby  high-speed  water  lets  utilizing 

cavitation  damage  principle. 

Preliminary  technical  and  economic  evaluation  of  the 

electrodialysis  process  on  a  synthetic  irrigation  drain- 
age return  flow  water. 

.    .  Dynamic   simulation   of    rail   transport   for   autos   and 

passengers. 

Kimball  Systems,  Inc Data-lag  supplies  and   lease  of    EOP  equipmeni  for  . 

passengers. 

Messactiusetts  Institute  of  Technology...  Continuation  of  engineering  feasibility  study  of  HSGT 

Do Continuation  of  study  on  system  analysis  of  short-haul  air 

transportation. 

McKinsey  S  Co Managameal  information  system 

Midwest  Research  Institute System  design  for  development  of  monitoring  program 

to  detect  and  evaluate  pesticide  residue  levels  In 
humans. 

Do Systems  study  of  centralized  processing  for  selected 

library  function  in  State  of  Nebraska. 

Do Study  of  packaging,  materials,  and  waste  disposal. 

Oo Traffic  simulation  tor  the  design  of  uniform  service  roads 

in  mountainous  terrain. 

New  York  City Develop,  design,  and  test  the  design  of  a  PP8  system 

Oceanics.  Inc... Continue  research  on  aerodynamics,  etc.,  of  tubular 

vehicles. 

Do - Perform  aerodynamics  study  on  tubular  vehicles 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn Computer  simulation  model  of  urban  police  system 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute Extension  of  study  of  air-supported  vehicles  in  a  non- 
evacuated  tube. 

Oo .  Feasibility  study  of  air-supported  vehicles  in  a  nonevacu- 

ated  tube. 

Sdiool  Construction  Systems  Develop-    School  construction  system  development  project 

ment 

Tillana  University Contract  between  the  division  of  medical  computing 

Sciences  of  the  Tulane  Scfiool  of  Medicine  and  the 
Division  of  Hospltab  and  Medical  Facilities  of  the  US 
Public  Health  Services,  for  analysis  of  physical  charac- 
teristics of  input-output  devices  lor  computers  in 
hospitals. 

University  of  Calilornia  (Los  Angelas) Simulation  analysis  of  Pennsylvania  RR.  operations  be- 
tween Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City. 

Westinghouse Design  and  demonstration  of  a  transit  expressway  system 


Stale  of  California O 

U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce 18  months. 


.do. 
.do. 


8: 


.do 9  months. 

-do - 7  months. 


Office  of  Saline  Water 


(')- 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 6  months... 

— do 39  months 


.do 10  months. 

.do 13  months. 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 1966-67 

Public  Healtit  Service Dec.  5, 1966. 


State  of  Nebraska June  30, 1967. 

Public  Health  Service Jan.  18, 1968 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads..  ,  July  31, 1968.. 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development (') 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.. (i) 


do 13months..     .      . 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice 2  years;  completion 

Aug.  31, 1968. 
US.  Department  of  Commerce .  30  months 

.do.   .     12  months 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratory  (Ford  Foundation) 1961-67 

Public  Health  Service (i) 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 4'<  months. 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development (i) 


Contract 
amount 


«6,000 

13.000 
135.735 

71,500 
37,000 

(') 

31.075 

I  107,907 

486,000 
68  306 

135,000 
59,500 

7,075 

53,884 
9S.3}t 

50,000 
85,000 

29.090 
43,000 

323,000 

225,000 

750,000 

134,000 


30,000 
5,000,000 


i.Not  available. 


Affkndiz  D 

[From  Science.  Mar.  12, 1971] 

Intbrdibcipunabt  Pbobi^m-Orixnthj 

Resxarch  in  thz  Univexsttt 

The  societal  probleiru  that  face  ub  today 
are  thorny  ones.  Even  though  meet  ot  them 
have  large  scientific  and  technological  com- 
ponents, their  solutions  more  often  than  not 
demand  the  aimnltaneoua  and  interactive 
efforts  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  talented  profee- 
■lonala:  scientists,  engln«er8,  social  scien- 
tists, political  Bcientlsts.  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
to  name  only  the  most  obTious.  These  are 
the  efforts  that  we  have  In  mind  when  we 
•peak  of  interdisciplinary  research. 

Neither  the  concept  nor  the  practice  of 
Interdisciplinary  research  is  new.  Oovem- 
mant  laboratories,  industrial  laboratories, 
and  nonprofit  research  groups  like  the  Rand 
Corporation  have  been  engaging  in  inter- 
disciplinary research  for  years— often,  how- 
eTer,  oriented  tnward  defense  problems.  What 
Is  new  is  the  reftllsatlon  that  a  similar  but 
vastly  expanded  approach  must  be  directed 
toward  society's  problems.  This  realization 
has  resulted  in  urgent  calls  for  new  research 
institutions:  National  Environmental  Labo- 
ratories, Institutes  for  Health  and  Medicine, 
reoriented  National  Laboratories,  and  so  on. 
In  such  rosters  of  needed  organizations,  the 
universities  are  often  missing.  Apparently 
there  Is  a  conunon  conviction  that  univer- 
sities are  not  the  place  to  obtain  effective 
Interdisciplinary  research  on  societal  prob- 
lems. In  my  judgment  this  belief  is  both 
wrong  and  dangerous. 

The  reasons  that  are  given  for  counting  the 
universities  out  are  well  known.  The  univer- 
sitlee,    it    is    said,    are    discipline-oriented 


Source:  John  Gilmore,  John  Ryan,  et  al.,  Denver  Research  Institute,  Defense  Systems  Resources 
in  the  Civil  Sector,  Prepared  for  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agencyj  (Washington  DC, 
1967),  pp  148-53. 


(physics,  agronomy,  sociology),  an  orienta- 
tion inimical  to  interdisciplinary  research. 
Furthermore,  universities  are  oriented  to- 
ward basic  research,  while  the  current  need 
Is  for  applied  research.  Finally,  the  pace  of 
university  research  Is  too  slow  to  be  effective. 
There  is  a  germ  of  truth  In  each  of  these 
points,  but  they  do  not  encompass  the  whcde 
truth  and,  in  sum,  are  grossly  misleading. 
Try,  for  example,  to  persuade  a  College  of 
Agriculture  or  Engineering  that  It  is  not  in- 
terested In  applied  research  I 

Why  should  one  turn  to  the  universities 
for  interdisciplinary  research?  First,  the  uni- 
versities are  repositories  of  much  of  the 
necessary  brain-power  and  knowledge.  The 
ecologists,  political  scientists,  and  sociologists 
who  are  essential  to  these  interdisciplinary 
studies  are,  in  large  measure,  to  be  found  In 
the  universltlefl. 

Second,  the  universities  have  a  deep  con- 
cern. Faculty,  and  especially  students,  are 
sensitive  to  social  problems,  are  eager  to  work 
on  them,  and  are  often  prepared  to  change 
their  previous  ways  of  life  to  do  so.  The  pres- 
sures of  discipline  orientation  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  individual  scholarship  are  strong 
among  faculty  members,  biut  not  strong 
enough  to  counter  the  pressures  of  social 
concern.  tTnlversities  are  changing  rapidly 
and  will  change  much  more. 

But  the  most  Important  reason  why  the 
universities  must  become  involved  in  inter- 
disciplinary research — and  the  central  reason 
why  society  must  insist  on  their  participa- 
tion— is  their  obligation  to  youth.  Coming 
generations  must  be  taught  about  society's 
problems  and  about  the  best  ways  to  solve 
them.  College  students  must  learn  a  genuine- 
ly interdisciplinary  approach;  this  can  only 


happen  when  their  professors  have  pwsonal 
knowledge  of  and  commitment  to  Interdls- 
clpllnary  research  and  when  there  are  pro- 
grams wherein  students  can  learn  by  doing— 
In  short,  when  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
F>erraeates  the  universities. 

Pressure  the  universities  If  you  will;  casti- 
gate their  occasionally  overly  narrow  be- 
havior; insist  on  changed  structures  and  re- 
ward mechanisms.  But  for  earth's  sake,  dont 
count  them  out.  Without  their  active  in- 
v'jlvement,  the  future  will  be  a  good  deal  dim- 
mer than  it  might  otherwise  appear.— F.  A. 
Long.  Cornell  University 

[From  Science,  Mar.  12, 1971] 
News  and  Comment — XJnxmplotmxnt:  What 

Nixon    Is /Isn't    Doing   To   Help    Joblxss 

RcrEifnsTs 

The  plight  of  some  60,000  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers  received  high-level 
attention  in  Washington  last  week,  but  there 
was  no  indication  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration intends  to  launch  a  major  program 
to  put  the  Jobless  professionals  back  to 
work. 

Top  federal  ofBcials  held  a  day-long  work- 
ing conference  on  3  March  with  leaders  from 
professional  societies,  industry,  and  the  uni- 
versities to  discuss  plans  for  alleviating  the 
unemployment  crisis  caused  by  cutbacks  in 
the  aeroepace  and  defense  indtistrles.  The 
only  new  announcement  made  at  the  meet- 
ing was  that  the  Departments  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  of  Labor  will 
conduct  a  $1  2-mllllon  pilot  program  to  put 
some  400  to  600  unemployed  scientists  and 
technicians  to  work  on  urban  problems.  If 
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the  program   is   suooeseful,   It   will   be   ex- 
panded to  serve  upward  of  2000  persons. 

President  Nlxou  himself  was  scheduled  at 
one  point  to  drop  In  on  the  conference,  but 
this  manifestation  oi  high-level  ooncem  fell 
through  at  the  last  minute.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  enough  top  administrators  on 
hand  to  satisfy  most  participants.  The  con- 
ference was  chaired  by  Edward  B.  David,  Jr., 
the  President's  science  adviser,  and  it  was 
opened  by  Secretary  of  Labor  James  Hodg- 
son. Late  in  the  afternoon  David  and  another 
key  participant — Malcolm  J.  Lovell,  Jr.,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  labor  for  manpower — 
were  whisked  over  to  the  White  House  to 
summarize  the  thrust  oif  the  conference  at 
the  daily  4  p.m.  briefing  for  White  House 
correspondents.  Judging  by  the  lack  of  cov- 
erage accorded  the  matter  in  some  of  the 
nation's  top  papers,  the  press  corps  was  not 
greatly  excited  by  the  story.  But  David  sought 
to  underline  the  Admlnlxtratlon's  desire  to 
help  alleviate  the  misery  of  unemployed 
Ph.D.'s  by  announcing:  'The  meeting  was 
called  at  the  initiative  of  the  President,  who 
is  very  much  concerned  about  unemployment 
generally,  but  also  about  unemployment 
among  scientists  and  engineers." 

The  conference  was  billed  as  an  "informa- 
tional" effort  to  make  the  scientific  and 
engineering  communities  more  aware  of  fed- 
eral employment  programs  that  are  already 
under  way  or  are  in  the  planning  stages.  One 
of  the  key  points  that  became  apparent  as 
the  conference  wore  on  vras  that  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  propose  to  provide 
emergency  "handouts"  (beyond  the  normal 
unemployment  compensation  program)  ear- 
marked specially  for  unemployed  scientists 
and  engineers.  Nor,  according  to  some  partic- 
ipants at  the  closed  sessions,  does  the  Admin- 
istration plan  to  put  much  "pump  priming" 
money  Into  the  economy  in  an  effort  to  en- 
courage private  or  public  employers  that 
don't  now  uae  many  scientists  or  engfineers 
to  expand  their  research  and  development 
efforts.  Instead,  the  government's  effort  will 
center  on  disseminating  Job  information, 
counseling  unemployed  p>rofesslonalB  on  how 
to  find  a  Job,  and  funding  various  demonstra- 
tion training  programs  aimed  at  converting 
the  unemployed  professionals  to  new  careers. 
As  Lovell  expressed  it  in  a  speech  prepared 
for  the  conference :  "Providing  engineers  and 
scientists  witli  solid  information  at>out  Job 
opportunltlee.  Job  requirements.  Job  loca- 
tions, and  Job  trends — where  the  action  is — 
Is  the  moet  important  thing  that  we  can  do 
(or  them  in  the  long  run.  Because,  in  the 
final  analysis,  these  are  educated  and  Intelli- 
gent men  who  can  take  care  of  themselves 
once  they  have  the  facts  to  work  with." 

Figures  were  presented  to  the  conference 
indicating  that  unemployment  in  the  tech- 
nical communities  has  grown  rapidly  worse, 
but  that  the  numbers  involved  are  still  very 
small  compared  with  the  nationwide  unem- 
ployment problem.  Lovell  said  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  engineers  Increased  tnxn  less 
than  1  percent  in  November  1960  to  more 
than  2.5  percent  In  November  1970 — a  period 
when  overall  unemployment  Jumped  from  3.6 
to  6.8  percent.  He  estimated  that  some  60,000 
to  65,000  engineers,  scientists,  and  tech- 
nicians who  formerly  worked  in  defense  and 
aerospace  Jobs  are  now  out  of  work — a  rela- 
tively small  slice  of  the  ai^roxlmately  5  mil- 
lion people  from  all  occupations  who  are  cur- 
rently Jobless.  The  chief  problems,  Lovell 
said,  seem  to  be  located  in  about  12  areas 
where  defense  and  aerospace  engineers  have 
been  displaced — namely,  Seattle;  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  Counties  In  California;  liong 
Island,  N.Y.;  Wichita;  Cape  Kennedy;  Hunts- 
ville;  St.  LouU;  Boston;  Atlanta;  Philadel- 
phia; and  Dallas. 

The  chief  causes  of  unemployment  among 
scientists  and  engineers  are  f&lrly  well 
known.  As  Labor  Secretary  Hodgson  put  It: 
"Defense  and  space  spending  has  declined 
as  the  nation  reorders  its  priorities  .  .  .  Col- 
leges and  universities,  oau^t  in  an  economic 


squeeze,  have  slowed  down  on  hiring  faculty 
members — or  have  sometimes  reduced  their 
staffs.  And  all  this  has  bapjiAned  at  a  time 
ui  economic  slowdown  tliat  has  affected  em- 
ployment m  all  sectors  of  the  economy." 
The  particularly  devastating  effect  of  the  de- 
fense cutbacks  associated  with  the  alleged 
winding  down  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  de- 
scribed by  Barry  J.  Shllllto,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense  for  Installations  and  logistics. 
Shllllto  said  that  between  June  1968  and 
December  1970  the  number  of  Jobs  directly 
attributable  to  defense  dollars  decreased  by 
1.9  million  and  the  number  of  civilian  "sup- 
port Jobs"  dropped  by  1.6  million,  for  a  total 
decrease  of  3JS  million.  Since  the  increase 
in  unemployment  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
was  only  2.1  million,  he  aald.  this  gives  "a 
significant  indication  of  the  impact  that  de- 
fense expenditures  have  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket." 

AOMINIBTaATION     »»mwiw».« 

What's  being  done  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem? According  to  Science  Adviser  David,  In 
remarks  made  at  the  press  conference  and 
in  a  recent  speech,  the  Adnalnlstratlon  is 
trying  to  provide  placement  and  retraining 
services;  it  U  "trying  to  cut  back  on  the  rate 
of  Increase  of  the  pool  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers;" it  is  trying  to  increase  the  rate  at 
which  activity  is  shifted  from  defense  and 
aerospace  to  civilian  problems;  and  "most 
important  of  all,  we  are  putting  a  good  deal 
of  additional  funds  Into  the  R&D  efforts 
of  the  country  in  FT  '72  so  that  the  base  of 
R&D  activities  will  expand.  We  think  that 
is  the  most  fundamentally  best  way  to  cure 
this  problem." 

Much  of  the  oonfarence  was  devoted  to 
description  of  specific  federal  programs  aimed 
at  finding  Jobe  for,  and  sometimes  retraining, 
unemployed  scientlste  and  engineers.  The 
Labor  Department  reported  that  there  are 
already  a  number  of  Job  openings  available 
if  the  right  candidates  can  be  matched  up 
with  them.  As  of  81  January,  Lovell  said, 
state  employment  agencies  reported  6023  un- 
filled openings  in  scientific  and  engineering 
occupations — hardly  enough  to  satisfy  the 
total  demand  for  Jobs,  but  still  a  significant 
chunk.  In  an  effort  to  help  displaced  profes- 
sionals find  vrork,  the  Department  of  Labor 
haa  set  up  a  National  Registry  for  Scientists 
and  Engineers  (in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Society  ol  Professional  Engineers  and 
the  State  of  California  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Agency)  to  provide  a  central 
clearingtiouse  for  applications  and  Job  open- 
ings. The  Labor  Department,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics,  is  also  supporting  work- 
shops in  34  cities  which  provide  counseling 
in  Job  search  methods  and  information  on 
Job  opportvmltles.  And  the  Depcfftment,  in 
cooperation  with  state  employment  services, 
has  established  "Job  b«nks"  In  80  areas  of  the 
country  \^lch  provide  daily  computerized 
listings  of  Job  opp<»tunltles.  Information  on 
these,  and  other  government  programs  aimed 
at  assisting  Jobless  scientists  and  engineers, 
oan  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  nearest 
local  otHsx  of  the  state  employment  service 
or  to  various  professional  societies.  Still,  even 
federal  officials  acknowledge  that  their  efforts 
are  "not  nearly  enough."  As  Lovell  expressed 
it  at  the  press  conference:  "I  think  one  cA 
the  problems  we  face,  frankly,  is  that  nobody 
really  does  have  any  foolproof,  soxmd  ideas." 
However,  he  added  hopefully  that,  "We  have 
probably  reeu^bed  a  point  where  tbe  layoffs  of 
englnens  and  sdentlsts  are  about  ended  in 
terms  of  the  defenae  and  space  effort.  So  we 
dont  see  the  problem  getting  any  worse." 

The  relatively  small  number  of  scientists 
and  engineers  who  are  out  of  work  has  raised 
questions  as  to  why  the  federal  government 
should  do  anything  more  to  help  them  out 
than  it  ts  already  doing  for  other  groups.  Re- 
porters attending  tbe  press  conference  indi- 
cated they  thought  some  aspects  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  to  help  scientists 
amounted  almost  to  special  class  legislation. 


One  reporter,  for  ex&mple,  suggested  that  the 
new  $1.2  million  program  to  help  scientists 
Is  "philosophically  at  odds"  with  President 
Nixon's  drive  to  reduce  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams. (The  very  next  day.  In  fact,  Nixon 
suggested  that  $2  billion  be  sp>ent  for  man- 
power activities  under  his  proposed  new  reve- 
nue-sharing plan  In  order  to  rescue  man- 
power programs  from  "a  thicket  of  narrow 
categories.")  The  answer  tbe  reporter  got  was 
that  revenue-sharing  Is  not  yet  here,  so  tbe 
Administration  will  contmue  to  act  in  the 
meantime  under  a  centralized  system.  An- 
other reporter  noted  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  "Job  bank"  for  scientists  and  engineers  and 
he  wondered  If  there  were  any  for  "the  ordi- 
nary working  Joe."  He  was  told  there  were 
not. 

The  reason  for  almmg  sp>eclal  help  at  the 
scientists  and  engineers,  according  to  federal 
officials,  is  that  they  are  employable,  In  con- 
trast to  many  of  the  unemployed;  they  have 
skills  which  should  be  put  to  use  on  crucial 
problems;  they  are  unaccustomed  to  being 
out  of  work  and  hence  dont  know  how  to 
find  a  Job;  and  their  services  will  be  badly 
needed  in  the  coming  decade.  Tbe  Labor  De- 
partment estimates  that  some  1.6  million 
engmeers  will  be  needed  by  1980 — a  Jump  of 
50  percent  from  today's  level.  Thus  tbe  ex- 
isting talent  must  be  put  to  work  and  addi- 
tional talent  must  be  attracted  Into  tbe  pro- 
fession. As  Lovell  told  the  press  conference: 
"We  anticipate  over  the  next  decade  a  need 
of  probably  70,000  to  80,000  scientists  and 
engineers  every  year  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  the  economy  as  it  grows.  We  are  produc- 
ing currently  at  the  rate  of  about  36,000  a 
year  from  college.  So  we  are  facing  a  shortage 
situation  that  would  Just  be  tragic  if  young 
kids  start  making  career  decisions  on  tbe 
basis  of  the  current  situation  which  is  not 
a  permanent  situation." 

That  analysis,  which  was  seconded  by  lAbor 
Secretary  Hodgson  and  Science  Adviser  David, 
raises  the  interesting  question  of  why  the  Ad- 
ministration, if  it  really  believes  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  talent  later  In  this  decade, 
has  nevertheless  sharply  cut  back  on  tbe 
n\imber  of  tralneeablpe  and  fellowships  for 
science  and  engineering  students.  Tbe  an- 
swer to  that,  according  to  David,  is  that  the 
Administration  has  not  cut  back  its  support 
ot  students — it  has  simply  changed  tbe 
mechanism  of  support,  from  traineeships  and 
fellowabips  to  research  grants,  "We  estimate 
that  we  will  be  supporting  as  many  students, 
graduate  students,  next  year  through  re- 
search asslstantahipe,  fellowships,  and 
traineeships,  and  so  forth  as  we  were  this 
year,"  David  claimed,  "even  though  we  have 
shifted  funds  from  traineeships  and  fellow- 
ships into  research."  David  said  it  is  "very 
appropriate  that  people  go  into  the  fields  in 
which  research  is  being  done  in  univer- 
sities— thlA  is  a  way  of  steering  them  into 
tbe  places,  into  tbe  fields  where  there  is  im- 
portant work  to  be  done."  The  fields  In  which 
David  expects  a  particular  need  for  trained 
manpower  to  develop  over  the  next  decade 
include  computers,  health,  educational 
planning  and  technology,  and  energy. 

Some  representatives  of  professional  so- 
cieties who  attended  the  day-long  conference 
said  later  that  they  were  unhappy  with  the 
Administration's  apparent  unwillingness  to 
spend  much  money  to  spur  oonvenion  of 
aerospace  talents  to  domestic  needs.  Some  of 
these  professionals  are  no  doubt  pinning 
their  hopes  on  legislation  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.)  and  In  the  House  by  Rep.  Robert  N. 
Glaimo  (D-Conn.)  and  Rep.  John  W.  Davis 
(D-Oa.).  Tbe  legislation  would  appropriate 
some  9450  to  $500  million  over  a  S-year 
period  to  finance  retraining  programs,  pro- 
vide grants  to  small  businesses,  fund  research 
and  planning  of  conversion  programs,  and 
establish  nonprofit  commtmlty  corporations 
which  wotild  hire  unemployed  professionals 
and  put  them  to  work  on  domestic  problems. 
Although  similar  legislation  was  bypassed  In 
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the  closing  rush  ol  the  laat  Congress,  spon- 
sors cl&lm  It  has  a  much  better  chance  at 
succeeding  this  year. 

Phh-ip  M.  BorrsT. 

Exhibit  1 
The  SECRirrART  of  Detknss, 
WashiTigton,  DC.  March  4,  1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrzt.ary  :  During  recent  months 
the  Deptu-tment  of  Defense  has  studied  care- 
fully ways  In  which  we  can  assist  In  alleviat- 
ing some  of  ovir  serious  domestic  problems 
without  adversely  affecting  our  military  ef- 
fectiveness. I  believe  that  our  resources  can 
be  postured  In  a  manner  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  makes  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  this  essential  national  effort. 

One  of  the  areas  which  appears  to  us  to 
have  significant  potential  benefits  Is  the 
transfer  of  Defense-developed  technical  ex- 
perience to  the  civilian  sector.  I  am  writing 
to  you  about  one  particular  set  of  unique  ca- 
pabilities which  may  be  of  assistance  to  your 
department  In  its  efforts  to  overcome  our 
domestic  problems. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  depended 
for  some  years  on  a  group  of  organlaatlons 
collectively  referred  to  as  Federal  Contract 
Research  Centers  (FCRC's).  Organizations 
such  as  RAND.  Mitre  Corporation  and  the 
Lincoln  Laboratory  at  MIT  are  within  this 
category.  In  the  past  these  organizations  gen- 
erally have  not  participated  In  non-Defense 
activities  largely  because  the  Dep«utment  of 
Defense  felt  that  such  "diversification" 
might  dilute  the  effort  assigned  to  critical 
national  security  work.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  position  determined  that  in  many 
cases  the  I"ORC's  have  skills  which  might  be 
used  quite  fruitfully  by  other  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  state 
and  city  governments.  I  hope  that  this  letter 
win  open  a  constructive  review  of  the  oppor- 
tunities In  which  your  department  can  effec- 
tively employ  the  skills  of  the  FORC's.  I  have 
attached  a  list  of  all  FCBC's  and  brief  sum- 
maries of  their  Interests  and  sizes  to  assist 
you  In  making  this  evaluation. 

In  order  for  you  to  establish  productive  re- 
lationships with  the  FORC's,  I  believe  that  It 
is  essential  that  you  clearly  understand  the 
Department  of  Defense's  overall  position  on 
administrative  arrangements.  We  do  not  In- 
tend to  fund  the  FORC's  for  programs  de- 
signed primarily  to  solve  domestic  problems. 
We  do  not  expect  that  the  total  annual  non- 
DOD  activity  at  any  one  PCRC  would  exceed 
more  than  approximately  one-flfth  of  their 
total  annual  effort.  Although  we  do  not  see 
a  need  for  DOD  to  act  as  a  "middle-man"  as 
you  explore  possible  programs,  we  will  be 
glad  to  assist  you  In  assessing  various  tech- 
nical and  administrative  alternatives.  I  sug- 
gest you  assign  someone  In  your  Immediate 
office  to  serve  as  a  central  point  of  contact 
In  conversations  as  needed  with  Or.  John  S. 
Poster,  Director,  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, and  members  of  his  staff,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Military  Departments  which 
provide  most  of  the  funding  to  the  FORC's, 
and  with  those  FCRC's  which  you  contact. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  received 
great  benefits  from  the  skills  developed  and 
maintained  by  the  FCRC's.  I  sincerely  hope 
that,  through  this  action  and  our  continued 
cooperation,  your  department  can  also  bene- 
fit from  their  expertise. 
Sincerely  yours, 

IfiLTnr  w.  ItuoLD. 


DiRXcroa    or    Dxfknse    Rxsearch 

AND   ENCnCEESING, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  5, 1969. 
Memorandum  for  Secretaries  of  Military  De- 
partments, Directors  of  Defense  Agencies. 
Subject:    Policy   on   Non-Defense   Work   by 
FCRC's. 
Aa  you  may  recall,  we  have  reconaldered 


recently  the  question  of  whether  the  De- 
fense-supported Federal  Contract  Research 
Centers  (FCRC's)  should  be  permitted  to 
participate  more  heavily  in  the  complex  tech- 
nological and  systems  mauagemeut  problems 
faced  In  domestic  programs. 

Secretary  Laird  has  decided  that  the  mos' 
direct,  appropriate  way  to  achieve  his  goal 
is  by  simply  informing  the  FCRC's  that  we 
will  encourage  them  to  consider  undertaking 
non-Defense  sponsored  work  whenever  their 
capabilities  are  suitable  to  a  non-I>oD  client, 
subject  to  the  following  guidelines;  (a)  In 
general,  no  more  than  about  20';  of  an 
FCRC's  annual  work  should  be  supported 
by  non-DoD  agencies;  (b)  such  non-DoD- 
sponsored  work  will  not  affect  the  ceilings 
established  annually  for  DoD-sponsored 
work;  and  (c)  each  FCRC  must  keep  its 
principal  DoD  sponsor  informed  about  non- 
DoD  activity. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  commems  on 
this  general  matter,  and  on  any  additional 
guidelines  you  believe  are  desirable,  by  April 
1.  In  some  cases,  for  example,  there  may  be 
contractual  Implications  in  au  FCRC's  de- 
cision to  take  on  non-DoD  programs,  and  1 
hope  you  will  examine  such  issues  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

I  have  attached  copies  of  Secretary  Laird's 
letter  to  the  Federal  departments  and  my 
memorandum  to  the  FCRC's  ou  this  matter. 
John  S.  Poster,  Jr. 


Director  of  Defense  Research 

AND  EnGINXXRING. 

Washington,  DC.  March  5. 1969. 
Memorandum  for  The  FTesldents  of  Defense 
Department-Sponsored  Federal  Contract 
Research  Centers. 
Subject;  Policy  on  Non-Defense  Activity. 

During  recent  months,  the  Department  has 
considered  ways  lu  which  we  can  help  to 
solve  some  of  the  country's  pressing  domestic 
problems  without  detracting  from  our  pri- 
mary defense  mission,  I  am  writing  to  you, 
on  behalf  of  Secretary  Laird,  because  we  have 
evaluated  a  number  of  suggestions  for  Im- 
proving the  transfer  of  Defense-developed 
technical  experience   to  the   civilian  sector. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
discourage  organizations  such  as  yours  from 
participating  heavily  in  non-Defense  ac- 
tivities— largely  because  we  felt  such  "di- 
versification" might  dilute  the  effort  assigned 
to  critical  national  security  work.  But  follow- 
ing the  recent,  careful  examination.  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  DoD-supported  Federal 
Contract  Research  Centers  have  capabilities 
which  might  be  used  fruitfully  by  other  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  by  state  and  city  governments.  Thus 
this  letter  is  intended  to  serve  as  official 
approval  and  stimulus  for  you  to  review  your 
opportunities  to  help  with  domestic  needs 
such  as  transportation,  urban  redevelopment, 
housing,  pollution  control,  medical  services 
and  other  fields. 

I  wish  to  be  quite  clear  about  our  overall 
position  on  adrolnistrative  arrangements.  We 
do  not  intend  to  fund  programs  designed  pri- 
marily to  solve  domestic  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  Intend  to  reduce  our 
FCRC  funding,  and  the  ceilings  set  for  this 
funding  will  be  determined  solely  in  terms 
of  our  past  criteria  regarding  our  needs  and 
FCRC  capabilities.  In  general,  we  would  not 
expect  the  total  annual  non-DoD  ac- 
tivity at  each  PCRC  In  the  future  to  exceed 
20%  of  its  annual  effort,  without  the  gen- 
eral concurrence  of  the  principal  DoD  spon- 
sor of  the  FCRC. 

We  do  not  see  a  need  for  DoD  to  act  as  a 
permanent  "middle-man"  sis  you  explore  pos- 
sible programs  with  prospective  sponsors. 
You  should  regard  this  letter  as  official  en- 
couragement for  you  to  "diversify"  in  what- 
ever selected  ways,  if  at  all,  you  believe  to  be 


appropriate.  We  do  expect  you  to  keep  yout 
principal  DoD  sponsor  Informed  about  your 
plans  and  activities. 

1  have  attached  copies  of  Secretary  Lalid's 
related  correspondence  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  my  memorandum  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Military  Departments  on  tnis 
matter.  If  you  wish,  my  staff  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  this  policy  with  you. 

John  S.  Postxr,  J». 

DEf artment  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9. 1969. 
Memorandum    for    the    Director   of   Defense 

Reeearch  and  Engineering. 
Subject :    Policy    on    Non-Defence    Work   by 
FCRCs 

Your  memorandum  on  this  subject,  dated 
5  March  1969,  asked  for  comment  on  the 
policy  of  encouraging  the  Defense -sponsored 
Federal  Contract  Research  Centers  to  under- 
take work  for  other  sponsors,  In  areas  related 
to  our  serious  domestic  problems.  Three  gen- 
eral and  preliminary  guidelines  for  such  ac- 
tivity were  enunciated. 

My  general  reaction  to  the  concept  is  fa- 
vorable. Where  possible,  we  should  assist  In, 
the  solution  of  urgent  domestic  problems, 
and  I  believe  that  the  talents  that  have 
grown  in  the  Navy  FCRC's  can  contribute. 
Some  diversification  of  the  activities  of  the 
organizations  will  not  be  detrimental  to 
their  performance  on  Navy  work,  .rnd  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  broadened  experience  may  as- 
sist In  the  solution  of  our  own  problems,  both 
technically  and  In  the  Increased  flexibility 
it  win  give  the  partlcpatlng  orgaazatlons.  In 
stating  this  jjosltlon,  I  am  assuming  that  the 
new  non-Defense  work  will  be  entirely  In 
addition  to  the  normal  work  load  and  that 
the  available  facilities  will  be  adequate  to 
accommodate  the  increased  staff. 

There  are  certain  questions  that  should  be 
resolved  before  plans  to  expand  the  function 
of  the  Navy  FCRC's  proceed  much  further. 
The  first  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  to- 
ward the  growth  in  FCRC's  that  will  be 
necessary.  The  second  pertains  particularly 
to  the  Navy  group,  all  of  which  are  operated 
for  us  by  universities  as  a  public  service; 
whiit  is  the  attitude  of  the  universities  to- 
ward Increasing  their  Federal  Involvement  In 
this  fashion,  under  operating  rules  that  will 
have  to  be  somewhat  changed  from  the  ex- 
isting pattern? 

There  are  also  several  problems  relating  to 
the  details  of  Implementation.  I  believe  they 
axe  soluble,  but  of  sufficient  moment  to  war- 
rant Inclusion  here. 

a.  We  shall  need  an  opinion  on  the  legality 
of  using  faculties  provided  by  the  Navy  In 
support  of  any  contracts  with  non-Federal 
agencies,  such  as  municipalities.  If  luch  use 
is  legal,  there  muat  be  a  satisfactory  mecha- 
nism for  reimbursing  the  Oovemment  for 
that  use. 

b.  The  Navy  has  bad  a  firm  policy  against 
our  FCRC's  bidding  competitively  for  work 
to  be  done  under  any  sponsorship,  either  De- 
fense or  non-Defense.  We  have  seen  no  other 
way  to  deal  with  a  Oovarnment-supported, 
tax-exempt  institution.  We  shall  have  to 
resolve  conflicts  between  that  policy  and  the 
deslrea  of  both  potential  sponsoring  agencies 
and  the  parent  tinlversitles. 

c.  Our  common  practice  has  been  to  han- 
dle all  work  assigned  to  each  FCRC  through 
a  single  contract,  thus  retaining  a  measure 
of  control  over  the  size  of  the  organization 
and  the  type  of  activity  in  which  it  engages. 
Our  expectation  is  that  we  would  wish  to 
continue  that  practice,  although  deviations 
are  perfectly  feasible  In  particular  cases. 

Despite  the  few  dlfflcultlea  and  the  neces- 
sary conditions  I  have  listed,  I  belleva  the 
new  policy  can  result  in  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  welfare. 

John  H.  Chaixx, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart>,  and  other  Senators  for  the 
purpose  of  making  statements  and  con- 
ducting a  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi'.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  upon  the  completion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  McGcvern),  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclu.sion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  tomorrow,  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  charged  to  which  side? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  time 
will  be  charged  to  the  time  under  the 
control  of  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  10  A.M.  THURS- 
DAY, MARCH  25.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
on  tomorrow,  It  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  a.m.  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  1-HOUR  PERIOD 
FOR  COLLOQUY  ON  THURSDAY 
MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hour  colloquy  on 
Thursday,  the  order  for  which  has  just 
been  entered,  and  which  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  others,  there  be  1 
hour  for  a  colloquy,  the  time  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  following  Senators: 
Senators  Percy,  Javits,  Brock,  Scott, 
Griffin,  and  others.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS  AND  ORDER  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  THURS- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  1  hour  which  will  be 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Percy  and 
other  Senators  on  Thursday  next  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  colloquy,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  be  recognized  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  1-HOUR  PERIOD  FOR 
COLLOQUY  ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  next  immediately  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  HxiMPHiunr),  the 


REVISION    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF 
NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 

PROGRAMS— BILL   HELD   AT   THE 
DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
1344,  a  bill  to  revise  and  improve  nation- 
al transportation  programs,  introduced 
today  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  held  at  the  desk 
imtll  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  aju. 
following  a  recess.  Immediately  following 
approval  of  the  Journal,  if  there  is  no 
objection,  and  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders,  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovxrn)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  fol- 
lowing which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  the  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  unfinished 
business  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  controlled  time  will  begin. 

The  time  on  the  resolution  will  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nori^  leader  or  their  designees,  and  the 
time  on  any  amendment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  committee  eunendments,  will 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellendkh)  ,  and  the  mover 
of  such  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  previous  or- 
der a  vote  will  occur — and  it  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote— at  4  pjn.  on  tomorrow  on 
the  amendment,  as  amended  if  amended 
with  respect  to  the  SST. 

A  yea-and-nay  vote  has  been  ordered 
on  final  passage  of  the  resolution,  and  it 
will  occur  at  4:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  Senators  are  on  notice,  therefore, 
that  there  will  be  at  least  two  yea-and- 
nay  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  authorized  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  state 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
on  tomorrow  evening  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  nomination  which  is  pres- 
ently on  the  Executive  Calendar — the 
nomination  of  William  J.  Casey,  of  New 
York,  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission — and  that  nomination  will 
be  considered  on  Thursday  next. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow  it  will  stand  in  ad- 
journment under  the  order,  until  10  ajn. 
on  Thursday.  This  order,  of  course.  Is 
subject  to  change  on  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  CONTROLLED 
TIME  TO  START  EVENLY  ON 
TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
controlled  time  on  tomorrow  on  the  bill 
start  evenly  so  that  both  sides  on  the 
bill  will  have  the  same  amount  of  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  clesu^  this  re- 
quest witli  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtll  10  o'clock 
am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, March  24,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 

Senate  March  23, 1971 : 

U.S.  District  Couaxs 
Raymond  J.  Broderlck,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  UJ3.  district  Judge  for  the  eaatem 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved 
June  2, 1970. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Chester  E.  Swor,  director,  Chris- 
tian Life  Crusade,  Jackson,  Miss.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God.  tfiat  giveth  to  all  men  liber- 
ally,  and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be 
given  him,. — James  1:5. 

Let  us  pray. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  gift  of  minds  with  which  to  reason. 
May  we  enlink  our  finite  minds  today  to 
Thy  infinite  wisdom,  that  we  may  think 
unerringly. 

We  thank  Thee  for  souls,  out  of  which 
conscience  speaks  to  guide  us.  Permeate 
us  with  Thy  righteousness,  that  we  may 
decide  honestly. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  endowment  of 
willpower  to  act  as  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness have  taught. 

May  we  today  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the 
hills  from  which  cometh  divine  help,  and 
to  act  80  that  the  destiny  of  our  beloved 
Nation  may  stand  on  the  solid  rock  of 
wisdom,  and  not  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
expediency.  Bless  our  President,  our 
Congress,  our  Nation. 

We  pray  humbly,  urgently.  Amen. 


Please  be  kind  to  the  seals  and  don't  let 
them  kill  anymore. 

Today  we  begin  the  effort  to  translate 
the  wisdom  of  that  6-year-old  boy  into 
legislative  action. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPELAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  Isist  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION  TO 
ELIMINATE  SENSELESS  SLAUGH- 
TER OP  BABY  SEALS  AND  OTHER 
OCEAN  MAMMALS 

(Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Fred  Harris  and  several  of  otir  House 
colleagues  in  introducing  a  bill  today  to 
eliminate  the  senseless  slaughter  of  baby 
.^eals  and  other  ocean  mammals. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  today  is 
not  merely  a  conservation  act  to  stop  the 
brutaUty  perpetrated  on  our  ocean's 
mammals.  Rather  in  a  larger  sense,  what 
we  are  doing  is  to  initiate  within  the 
councils  of  our  own  Government,  and 
hopefully  throughout  the  world,  a  halt 
to  the  spiral  of  brutality  which  is  too 
much  within  us  all  throughout  the  world 
today.  A  former  U.S.  Senator  once  so 
aptly  said: 

We  are  dealing  wltb  more  tlian  the  mere 
brutallzatlon  of  animals;  we  are  dealing  with 
the  brutal&tatlon  of  peoples  who  allow  the 
perpetration  of  these  acts. 

Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  6-year-old  constituent  soliciting  my 
help  In  the  movement  we  are  beginning 
on  Capitol  Hill  today.  In  words  so  simple 
they  cut  right  to  the  substance,  be 
begged: 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PROVISIONS  OP  LAW  RELAT- 
ING TO  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
COST-OF-LIVING    STABILIZAnON 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  to  explain  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  I  shall 
make  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know.  HJl.  4246 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  381  yeas  to 
19  nays  on  March  10.  1971.  This  bill  ex- 
tended regulation  Q  authority  to  March 
31.  1973.  and  the  discretionary  author- 
ity for  the  President  to  impose  wage- 
price  controls  imtil  March  31,  1973.  Au- 
thority under  the  regulation  Q  provisions 
of  law  expired  effective  midnight  March 
21.  1971,  and  authority  under  the  dis- 
cretionary wage -price  controls  expire,  if 
H.R.  4246  is  not  enacted  on  March  31, 
1971. 

H.R.  4246  passed  the  House  on  March 
10  and  was  referred  to  the  other  body. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  lilatus  before 
final  enactment  into  law  of  HJl.  4246.  the 
Senate,  on  March  2,  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55 
which.  If  enacted,  would  provide  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  regulation  Q  and 
discretionary  wage-price  controls  until 
June  1,  1971.  This  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion was  authored  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  majority  memt>er  of  the  Senate 
Conmiittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Mr.  Sparkman  and  Mr.  Proxvire,  and  the 
ranking  and  second  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Tower 
and  Mr.  BmNExr. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  temporary  extend- 
ing resolution  should  be  enacted  if  for 
no  other  reason  in  this  instance,  the  fi- 
nancial commimity  would  like  to  see  reg- 
ulation Q  authority  extended  so  that 
any  possibility  of  chaos  ensuing  from  a 
temporary  cease  of  authority  would  be 
avoided. 

This  resolution  provides  for  no  new 
laws  which  have  not  been  previously 
considered  by  the  Congress.  It  merely 
will  bridge  the  gap  between  the  cutoff  pe- 
riod of  March  21.  for  regulation  Q  con- 
trol and  March  31  for  discretionary 
wage-price  authority. 

The  basic  legislation  of  HJl.  4246  was 
fully  endorsed  by  the  administration  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  temporary  reso- 
lution should  not  be  adopted. 


eiation  of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution 
iS.J.  Res.  55;  to  provide  a  temporary 
extension  of  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Interest  rates  and  cost-of- 
living  stabilization. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  object— 
I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  gentle- 
man's latest  horror  and  chaos  story. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP  CER- 
TAIN PROVISIONS  OP  LAW  RE- 
LATING TO  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
COST-OF-LIVING    STABILIZATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consld- 


WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR  POW'S 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heart  of 
oa;-  Nation  beats  with  sympathy  for  our 
nearly  1.600  American  servicemen  held 
captive  or  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Tliis  week  of  national  concern  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  their  sacrifices  and  commits 
us  to  their  continuing  support. 

During  these  past  years  and  increas- 
ingly in  recent  months  our  concern  has 
mounted  over  the  plight  of  these  men. 
We  are  very  proud  of  their  conduct  and 
their  faithful  adherence  to  the  high 
standards  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Code  of 
Conduct.  The  great  fortitude  our  men 
have  displayed,  while  enduring  the  un- 
speakable mental  and  physical  hard- 
shlfK  of  captivity,  is  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  armed  services 
and  our  country.  They  deserve  our  pray- 
ers and  support. 

The  attention  of  all  Americans  centers 
on  these  men  as  we  Join  together  in 
prayer  that  they  will  soon  be  returned  to 
their  families  and  loved  ones.  We  seek 
to  give  visible  evidence  of  this  country's 
determination  to  gain  their  freedom. 
Oui-  dedication  should  be  manifested  by 
continuous  pressures  for  their  release 
through  every  possible  channel.  The  first 
step  is  to  press  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
provide  all  POW's  tbe  humane  treatment 
required  under  the  rules  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  We  must  serve  notice  on 
Hanoi  that  we  are  united  in  our  determi- 
nation to  secure  their  release.  Our  coun- 
try is  committed  to  this  objective. 


BAD 


WESTERN     UNION     SERVICE: 
AND  GETTING  WORSE 

fMr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June  25, 
I  made  a  statement  in  the  Rzcord  under 
the  title,  "Western  Union  Service  to 
Congress  Lags."  The  point  was  that  In- 
formation which  I  needed  on  legislation 
that  was  pending  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  did  not  reach  me  In  time,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  telegram  had  been  sent 
in  plenty  of  time. 

Western  Union  sent  a  representative  to 
investigate,  and  in  a  few  days  I  received 
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an  apology.  This  was  coupled  with  the 
statement  that  things  would  surely  get 
better. 

Last  week,  a.s  well  &5  many  times  since 
last  June,  there  was  yet  another  example 
that  Western  Union  service  has  not  only 
failed  to  provide  the  swift  delivery  of 
messages  which  they  advertise,  they  have 
gotten  worse.  The  vote  on  the  SST  came 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  March  18.  The 
next  morning  I  received  a  telegram  seek- 
ing ray  support  for  the  SST  from  a  con- 
stituent, "fhis  telegram  had  been  .slipped 
through  the  mail  chute  in  my  office 
sometime  during  the  night  of  the  18th. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  telegram 
was  sent  from  Seattle  at  10 :30  that  morn- 
ing and  was  stamped  as  received  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  3:50  p.m.  To  me 
this  is  not  only  a  poor  service  to  us  here 
in  the  Congress,  it  is  deplorable  that  the 
person  paying  the  money  to  send  the 
me.ssage  with  the  thought  that  It  will 
.swiftly  reach  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
intended  should  be  so  deceived. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  senders 
of  telegrams  should  receive  their  money 
back  when  their  messages  are  delayed  for 
such  a  long  period  of  time. 


TR.^NSIT  REVOLUTION 

I  Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  January 
issue  of  Railway  Age  magazine  terms 
1971  the  year  of  the  transit  revolution. 
The  reasons  for  this  heralding  of  a  new 
era  are  listed  as:  a  new  Federal  mone- 
tary commitment  to  mass  transit,  con- 
struction of  the  world's  most  modem 
urban  rail  system  in  San  Francisco,  a 
Federal  executive  administration  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation  dedi- 
cated solely  to  mass  transit,  and  the  new 
Metro  system  underway  in  Washington. 

If  the  President's  special  revenue- 
sharing  fund  for  trtnsportatlon  is 
adopted,  1971  could  become  year  one  of 
the  transiJortation  revolution  and  I  sup- 
port revenue  sharing  in  theory. 

Many  think  of  transportation  revenue 
sharing  as  aid  for  urban  mass  transit 
systems.  I  hope  it  is  more  than  that. 
State  and  local  governments  should  be 
strengthened.  Local  communities  should 
decide  how  to  spend  the  Federal  tax  dol- 
lar. Transportation  systems  should  be  de- 
veloped according  to  need.  And  the  prin- 
cipal responsibilities  for  decisionmaking 
shpuld  return  to  our  State  capitals. 

The  transportation  needs  and  public 
attitudes  differ  in  each  one  throughout 
the  country.  In  our  cities  people  are  pro- 
testing highway  construction.  In  the 
suburbs  citizens  are  urging  more  road 
construction.  Tliese  diverse  attitudes  and 
needs  cannot  be  accurately  gaged  and 
satisfied  by  isolated  Washington  plan- 
ners. 

I  support  the  President's  revenue-shar- 
ine  legislation  and  I  urge  this  Congress 
to  act  favorably  upon  it. 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  comity  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  observe  with  restraint 
the  other  body's  exercise  of  its  parlia- 
mentary and  substantive  lesponsibilities. 

With  that  in  mind  I  will  not  comment 
on  the  hearings  conducted  in  connection 
with  action  on  tne  confirmation  of  a  new- 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

I  do  wish,  however,  for  my  colleagues 
to  know  the  outstanding  qualities  and 
talents  of  the  gentleman  under  con- 
sideration, Mr.  William  Casey,  of  New 
Yoik. 

Mr.  Casey  is  personally  known  to  me. 
and  to  all  who  know  him,  to  be  a  person 
of  the  highest  integrity — one  whose  hfe 
story  is  in  the  exciting  tradition  of  a 
Horatio  Alger,  eminently  successfully 
in  business,  deeply  dedicated  to  his  fel- 
low man  in  his  philanthropy  and  com- 
munity work  and  one  with  a  record  of 
devoted  service  to  his  country. 

In  his  return  to  Government  service 
Mr.  Casey  brings  this  brilliant  record, 
broad  experience,  and  keen  mind  from 
the  private  sector  to  the  public  sector  at 
great  sacrifice  and  financial  loss  to  him- 
.self .  Those  who  know  the  great  man.  Bill 
Ca.sey,  trust  his  confiimation  will  be 
expeditious  and  unanimous. 


CONFIRMATION     OF    NEW     SECUR- 
ITIES AND  EXCHANGE  CHAIRMAN 

■Mr    GROVER   asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


PRISONER-OF-WAR  HEARINGS 

«Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
;nission  to  address  the  Houoe  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rrorning 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  had  some  hearings  on 
ihc  prisoners-of-war  issue.  The  first  wit- 
ness was  Colonel  Oberly  who  wa.i  a  pris- 
oner in  North  Vietnam.  I  \^ish  every 
Member  of  the  House  could  have  heard 
his  testimony. 

I  asked  the  colonel  these  questions: 

■Js  it  not  true  that  in  1968  the  North 
Vietnamese  said  that  if  the  bombing 
were  stopped,  they  would  talk  about  the 
prisoner-of-war  issue?" 

He  said.  "It  was." 

I  said,  -Have  they?  " 

Of  course,  his  answer  was,  "No. 

I  said,  "Well,  now  they  are  -aying  if 
we  withdraw  our  troops  and  set  a  date 
that  they  will  talk  of  the  pri.soner-of-war 
issue.  Do  you  believe  they  will?" 

Again,  of  course,  his  answer  was,  "No. 

I  do  not  beUeve  everything  that  this 
administration  or  any  administration 
.^avi.  but  I  believe  a  lot  more  what  Mi . 
Nixon  says  than  I  do  what  Hanoi  says. 


The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  149 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  3,  1971, 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  20  of  the  Nlnety-sec- 
oud  Congress  incurred  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  acting  as  a  vliole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $150,000.  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assls.ance,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  b; 
the  chairman  tnereof  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  meetings  held 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  fund;?  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
I.endltvre  in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  ,'f  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Vettrans'  Affairs 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Infoi-matlon  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from   such  funds. 

Sec,  4.  Funds  autnorlzed  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading!.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oojection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

committee  amendments;  On  page  1,  line 
6.  Immediately  following  "experts."  insert 
•'r-nnsultants," 

On  page  1,  line  10,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  Not  to  exceed  $13,000  of  the 
.imount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(11  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary 
limitation  oB  the  procurement  of  such  serv'- 
ices  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
fjr  any   other   authorized   purpose. 

The     committee     amendmentc     were 
agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE    RESOLUTION    20 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  iRept.  No.  92-45)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  149)  to  provide 
'"imd:>  for  the  expenses  of  the  investiga- 
t'on  and  study  authorized  by  House  Re^- 
oH'tion  CO,  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideiation  of  the  resolution. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 

MrrrEE  on  the  judiciary 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Admhilstration,  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-46)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  175)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H,  Ees.   175 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3,  1971. 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
Investigations  authorized  by  H.  Res.  161  of 
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th«  Ninety-second  CongreM.  Incurred  by  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$360,000  IncludlnK  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  experts,  special  counsel,  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
exp>enses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engag«d  In  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  by  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investl^tlon  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
l.ivestlgated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man Qt  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shall  fumlah  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  All  of 
these  reports  were  filed  on  March  17  and 
have  been  available  for  review  since  that 
date. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMnTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  1,  line 
7,  immediately  before  the  last  comma  Insert 
"and  consultants". 

On  p«ge  1,  line  13,  Immediately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  following : 

"Not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) ;  but  this  monetary  limita- 
tion on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
anj*  other  authorized  purpose." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
if  all  of  the  committee  amendments  for 
all  of  these  resolutions  for  the  committee 
work  of  the  House  are  in  conformance 
with  the  new  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  for  the  House  of  1970? 

Mr.  THOMl»SON  of  New  Jersey.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
answer  is  in  the  af&rmatlve.  "Yes." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  re.'^olutlon  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

•Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Nev.  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-47)  on 
the  resolution  iH.  Res.  202',  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  201,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    Res.    202 

Resolved.  That  effective  from  January  i. 
1971,  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
201.  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  (300,000,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  special  counsel,  consult- 
ants, investigators,  attorneys,  experts,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration.  Of 
such  amount,  not  to  exceed  S25.000  shall  be 
available  for  the  employment  of  consultants 
and  consulting  organizations;  but  nothing 
'.II  this  sentence  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
rhe  exp>endituie  of  all  or  part  of  such  •2S,000 
to  cover  any  other  expenses  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  resolution. 

Ml .  THOMPSON  Of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading!.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  immedi- 
ately below  line  6  add  the  following  new 
sections: 

•'Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  amy  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpoee  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 


on  Hou.se  Administration.  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-48)  on  the 
resolution  iH.  Res.  210'  providing  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res   210 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3.  i97i, 
;;i  carrying  out  Its  duties  during  the  Nlnety- 
.><econd  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is 
authorized  to  incur  such  expenses  (not  In 
excess  of  $5,000)  as  it  deems  advisable.  Such 
expenc^s  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
luiid  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  approved  by  such  conunlttee,  and  signed 
by  the  chairman   thereof. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading ) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTTTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1.  imme- 
diately below  line  7.  add  the  following  new 

■ectlon: 

"Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
t'.oa  shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  reguli- 
tiuiis  established  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Hoiue 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
lo. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  218 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
.Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  I  submit 
a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-49)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  218)  to  provide 
funds  for  tlie  expenses  of  the  investi- 
gations and  studies  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  218. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reiolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1971. 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  31. 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Uartne  and 
Plsherles.  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, not  to  exceed  $266,500  including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  servloee  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1846  (8  U.S.C.  72a(l)):  but 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement 


of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use 
of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vest'.gatloj  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chalr- 
nifin  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  In- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line 
5,  strike  out  "$266,600"  and  Insert  "$291,500.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATONS  AND  STUDIES 
BY    COMMITTEE    ON    WAYS    AND 

MEANS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-50)  on 
the  ref.olution  (H.  Res.  225)  providing 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  226 


Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  ComnJttee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
investigators,  attorneys,  Individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$76,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  res- 
olution may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  Indivldtial 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Becrganization  Act  of  1946  (2  XJS.O.  738(1) ) ; 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
piupose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shaU  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  in- 
\  estigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  ptirsuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing  the   reading  i .   Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  weis  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  STUDIES,  INVESTIGATIONB, 
AND  INQUIRIES  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  114 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-51)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  226)  providing  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investi- 
gations, and  inquiries  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  114. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  226 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  expeiises  of  conducting  the  Investi- 
gations and  studies  to  be  conducted  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  114,  Ninety-second  Congress, 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $976,000  for  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress,  Including  expendi- 
tures for  employment,  travel,  and  subsistence 
of  Investigators,  attorneys,  individual  oon- 
siiltants  or  organiaztlons  thereof,  and  cleri- 
cal, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration.  However,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000  of  the  amotint  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  tised  to  procure  the  tempo- 
rary or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Xjeglslatlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i)); 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  fvinds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study  or 
Investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sac.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Ckjmmittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration under  existing  law. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeraey? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  will 
not  object — I  would  like  to  say  at  this 
point  that  the  committee  has  done  a  very 
good  job.  Comparing  the  operations  of 
this  committee  of  the  House  with  the 
operations  of  the  committee  of  the  other 
body,  it  is  very  favorable. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accoimts,  on  which  I  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
conducts  searching  studies  into  activities 


of  the  committees  which  come  before  us 
in  support  of  their  investigative  funding 
resolutions. 

Our  purpose  Is  to  evaluate  the  requests 
in  terms  of  the  duties  of  these  commit- 
tees imder  their  legislative,  oversight, 
and  related  responsibilities,  to  be  as- 
sured they  have  the  resources  to  perform 
adequately  and  effectively.  Special  effort 
is  made  In  each  instance  to  obtain  assur- 
ances from  the  minority  membership  of 
the  various  committees  that  they  have 
the  staff  to  participate  fully  and  ade- 
quately in  their  committee  activities. 

Saving  money  is  of  course  always  an 
overriding  concern,  but  we  also  approach 
the  task  from  the  point  of  view  that 
committees  should  have  the  means  to  do 
their  jobs  properly  and  efllclently.  Pro- 
viding adequate  funding  brings  returns 
to  the  House  in  the  form  of  having  the 
committees  equipped  to  do  a  better  job 
for  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  in  pro- 
viding good  government  responsive  to 
the  peoples'  needs  and  wishes. 

Beyond  this.  Members  of  the  House 
will  find  it  of  interest  to  evaluate  these 
resolutions  in  terms  of  how  they  cc«n- 
pare  with  funding  provided  for  commit- 
tees in  the  other  body.  There  are  14  res- 
olutions before  the  House  today  to  pro- 
vide ftmding  for  standing  House 
conunittees.  The  fxmding  provided  in 
these  measures  total  just  over  $6  million 
and  there  are  a  few  resolutions  for 
standing  committees  yet  to  come  which 
are  expected  to  total  about  a  million  and 
a  half  more. 

By  comijariiion,  the  other  body  has  ap- 
proved resolutions  totaling  over  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  Senate  standing  committees 
that  have  requested  funding.  Broken 
down  as  to  committees  the  Senate  pro- 
vided AS  follows:  Armed  Services,  $420.- 
000;  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, $330,000;  Commerce,  $1,233,800; 
District  of  Columbia,  $155,850;  Foreign 
Relations,  $325,000;  Government  Opera- 
tions, $1,582,200;  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  $200,000;  Judiciary,  $3,881,300; 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  $1,540,000; 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  $225,000; 
Public  Works,  $600,000;  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, $113,000;  and  Appropria- 
tions, $50,000. 

The  committees  of  the  House  carry  a 
major  legislative  load  in  the  Congress  in 
coaaucting  hearings,  evaluating  and  re- 
porting legislation,  performing  studies, 
and  counUftss  related  activities.  They 
serve  a  membership  of  435  Members  of 
Congress  who,  in  turn,  serve  that  many 
congressional  districts  across  the  Nation. 
They  need  the  resources  to  do  their  work. 
As  you  can  see,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  coequal  body  to  the  Senate  and 
carry  a  workload  of  great  or  greater  pro- 
portions, the  funding  contained  in  these 
resolutions  compares  very  favorably  with 
that  provided  Senate  committees. 

The  House  Administration  Committee 
tries  consistently  to  keep  the  amounts  of 
funding  provided  committees  down  to 
reasonable  and  sound  limits  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  succeeded.  The  member- 
ship of  the  House  can  support  these  res- 
olutions with  the  knowledge  that  needed 
funding  is  being  provided  and  that  at 
the  same  time  the  resolutions  have  been 
scrutinized  with  prudence  and  care. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  resen'a- 
lion  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
total  cost  of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thi^  resolution  totals  $975,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  • 
this  compare  with  the  costs  of  the  com- 
mittee for  last  year? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
an  increase  from  $681,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
thj  House  the  justification  for  approxi- 
mately a  one-third  increase,  from  $600,- 
000  to  $900,000  in  round  figures? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  try.  I 
will  say  that  reflected  in  this  increase  is 
the  statutory  pay  increase  of  6  percent 
and  the  cost  of  increased  subcommittee 
staffing  and  additional  funds  which  the 
committee  requested  and  justified,  we 
felt,  for  considerably  more  oversight 
hearings  as  required  by  the  amendments 
to  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  6-percent  pay  in- 
creasK  is  any  substantial  part  of  the  in- 
crease, there  must  be  a  veritable  army 
employed  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
have  a  considerable  number  of  em- 
ployees. There  are  46  employees,  a  large 
number  of  which  are  in  the  Housing 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  that  get 
$975,000? 

Is  that  the  figure — almost  a  million 
dollars? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
there  are.  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  believe, 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  I,  being  new  as  chairman  of 
this  Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  have 
gone  into  this  in  great  detail  and  com- 
pared it,  jurisdiction  by  jurisdiction, 
with  the  committees  in  the  other  body, 
and  I  find  they  have  vastly  more  in 
tormt.  of  dollars  and  in  terms  of  em- 
ployees for  the  same  jurisdictional  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  recall 
whether  this  committee  got  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  last  year? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  is  that  they  did  not.  I  will  say 
ro  the  gentleman  from  Iowa:  and.  in  fact, 
they  turned  back  a  small  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  being  the  case,  why 
do  they  need  an  increase  from  $600,000 
to  $995,000.  or  approximately  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  turned  back  a  total  of 
$92,000  last  year.  House  Resolution  783. 
91st  Coneres.s.  provided  $331,000  for  the 
full  Banking  and  Currency  Committee: 
House  Resolution  784, 91st  Congress,  pro- 
vided $350,000  for  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee for  a  combined  total  of  $681,000 
for  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee in  1970.  Thus  the  Increase  is  from 
.$681,000  to  $975,000 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  evidently 
had  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  last 
vear,  if  it  turned  money  back. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
did.  I  might  say  that  they  did  not  have 
the  requirement  which  we  now  have  in 
ail  the  committees  for  intensive  over- 
sight. They  did  not  have,  in  our  judg- 
ment, adequate  staffing  for  the  subcom- 
mittees. Funds  for  additional  staff  for 
the  subcommittees  and  for  the  minority 
have  been  provided  for  all  committees 
making  such  requests. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  attended  the 
subcommittee  hearing  briefly  this  morn- 
ing. They  were  hearing  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  which  was 
asking  for  a  million  dollars.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  questioning,  and  right- 
fully so.  and  a  rather  thorough  discus- 
sion of  what  they  planned  to  do  with 
the  money. 

The  committee  has  oversight  at  the 
Pentagon,  among  other  things,  about  ex- 
penditures there.  I  calculated  that  while 
we  were  quibbling  up  there  about  giving 
them  a  million  dollars  the  Pentagon 
got  rid  of  $50  million  in  that  hour. 

They  admitted  they  really  cannot  over- 
see these  agencies. 

Let  me  give  another  example.  The 
chairman  of  tlie  Judiciary  Committee 
was  before  us  the  other  day,  and  he 
surted  his  presentation  by  saying: 

My  counterpart  committee  in  the  other 
body  has  asked  and  received  $3  6  million.  I 
am  only  asking  for  J350.0O0.  That  is  a  big 
argument  as  to  why  I  should  get  It. 

I  said: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  Ju.^t  one  observa- 
;ion;  Either  they  are  wasting  a  lot  of  money 
or  you  are  not  doing  as  much  as  you  otight 
to.  and  I  think  probably  a  little  of  each  Is 
correct. 

When  we  have  a  committee  trying  to 
give  oversight  to  these  Government  agen- 
cies, last  year  they  ran  us  $17  bilUon  in 
debt.  $17  billion  more  than  we  took  in, 
and  we  are  talking  about  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  a  measly 
million  dollars  to  oversee  a  $200  billion 
budget.  I  think  we  are  being  pemiywise 
and  pound  foolish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  in  favor  of  inten- 
.sive  oversight.  I  would  hope,  however, 
that  someday  oversight  would  begin  to 
show  some  results.  Up  to  this  point  I  do 
not  believe  it  has  shown  real  results. 

I  am  not  going  to  contest  this  resolu- 
tion for  this  money  for  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  some  results  for  the  money  wc 
are  expending. 

Mr.  HAYS.  So  would  I. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther on  that  point,  I  coul  not  agree  more 
thoroughly. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentlenian  from 
.'\labama  iMr.  Dickinson)  and  I  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
Impressed  upon  the  committee  chair- 
men their  responsibility  and  the  abso- 


lute requirement  that  they  do  the  over- 
sight required  by  the  law.  If  they  do  not 
do  it  I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  when 
they  come  back  for  funds  that  will  'ot 
taken  into  rareful  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
i^fntleman  yield? 

'■A  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  In  line  with  what 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson  )  said,  I  should  like  to  reiter- 
ate and  reaffirm  that  we  have  tried  to 
impress  upon  each  of  the  committee 
chairmen  and  subcommittee  chairmen 
who  have  come  before  us  we  are  not  tr>- 
ing  to  clamp  down  on  them  so  far  as  ex- 
penditure of  funds  per  se  is  concerned, 
but  we  are  trying  to  impress  upon  them 
that  what  we  want  is  a  good  return  on 
the  money  we  invest  and  a  good  and  pru- 
dent expenditure,  when  we  give  them 
whatever  they  need. 

I  would  like  to  say  It  would  help 
me  considerably,  sitting  on  that  sub- 
committee, and  I  know  it  would  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  anyone 
who  ha.s  any  objections  or  knows  of 
any  areas  of  waste  would  come  to  our 
hearings,  point  out  such  areas,  and  not 
just  rai.se  an  inquiry.  I  mean  no  criti- 
cism of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who 
Is  holding  the  floor,  but  it  would  be  very- 
beneficial  to  us  if  an  individual  commit- 
tee member  who  knew  of  areas  where 
improvements  could  be  made,  would 
communicate  this  to  us  or  if  he  would 
come  to  our  committee  hearings  and  par- 
ticipate. In  that  way  I  believe  wc  could 
do  a  belter  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  one  ii  more  violently 
oppo.sed  to  $17  billion  deficits  than  I  am. 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  very 
much  about  it.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
my  friend  'Mr.  Hays'  .-^peaks  of  the  De- 
fense Department  gettmg  rid  of  $1  mil- 
lion m  the  snap  of  a  finger.  I  can  tell 
him  that  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  that  good  old  foreign 
handout  agency,  can  get  nd  of  it  as  fast 
as  the  Pentagon  does.  Yes.  I  hope  some- 
\  here  along  the  line  we  can  put  a  stop  to 
these  $17  biUion  deficits. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
could  not  agree  more.  I  want  only  to  re- 
state our  determination  that  the  over- 
sight be  done  and  that  it  be  done  expedi- 
tiously and  that  it  be  done  well,  because 
:'■  it  is  not  done,  then  these  committees 
•.\  ill  not  be  funded  at  this  level. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gentlc- 
mnn. 

Mr,  HAYS.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  the 
-icntleman  I  agree  with  him  tliat  the  for- 
eign aid  people  can  spend  money  as  fast 
as  anybody.  The  only  difference  is  we  do 
not  give  them  as  much,  and  that  is  the 
only  thmg  that  slows  them  down. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  clear 
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up  one  fact  if  I  mav  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration  that  is  handling 
House  Resolution  '^26  on  the  floor.  This 
Committee  on  B.uiking  and  Currency 
does  h.ive  a  separate  means  for  addi- 
tional fmiding.  and  historically  and  tra- 
ditionally It  doe.s  come  back  for  an  addi- 
tional appropriation.  The  Congressional 
Record  will  show  that  this  point  was  dis- 
cus.sed  at  length  the  last  time  that  the 
additional  funding  was  brought  up  and. 
as  I  rejall,  an  agreement  was  reached 
thit  in  the  future  such  additional  re- 
quests would  be  amalgamated  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. My  question,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is,  Does  this  involve  their  total 
funding  for  the  year,  barring  an  emer- 
gency, or  i.s  this  committee  coming  back 
through  the  same  or  diverse  but  routine 
channels:  and,  conversely,  do  we  now 
avoid  coming  back  not  necessarily  under 
a  supplemental  appropriation  but  under 
some  other  authorization  for  additional 
funds? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
does  contem'}late  full  funding  for  the 
committee  for  the  year.  If  it  develops 
that  it  is  insufficient — and  in  the  past  it 
has  not — they  would  have  to  come  back 
through  the  same  process  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  and  then 
back  to  the  floor  for  additional  money. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  It 
is  very  reassuring.  I  hope  we  would  be 
alerted  for  some  ruse  or  device  for  un- 
necessary foreign  travel  or  other  expend- 
itures bv  this  narticular  committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  we  are  looking 
at  those  matters  with  great  care. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdrpw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  but  I  shall 
not  object. 

As  a  former  member  of  this  committee 
I  have  an  observation  that  I  hope  will 
be  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  in- 
tended. The  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  has  from  time  to  time  been 
criticized  for  not  exercising  the  oversight 
which  some  feel  they  should  exercise  in 
various  programs.  Throughout  the  years 
I  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration it  was  my  observation — 
and  I  made  this  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman  over  and  over  again — 
'hat  rather  than  asking  for  too  much 
money,  it  wa^  my  opinion  that  they  were 
asking  for  too  little  money  for  specific 
reasons.  Specifically,  they  were  not  ask- 
ing for  enough  money  with  which  to  ex- 
ercise the  oversight  which  they  should 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  programs  that 
we  here  in  the  Congress  enact  are  being 
carried  out  and  are  being  carried  for- 
ward according  to  congressional  intent. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  then  and  I  say  now 
that  every  single  legislative  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives — and  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  other  body — but  by 
comparison  there  is  certainly  an  element 


of  truth  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  said  about  them  spend- 
ing too  much  on  occasion  and  the  House 
spending  too  little.  But  I  believe  sincerely 
that  if  this  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  coequal  and  if  it  is 
going  to  rescue  itself  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  other  body  on  occasion, 
as  someone  has  just  said,  that  this  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  should  grant 
to  each  of  its  legislative  committees  suffi- 
cient money  with  which  to  hire  sufficient 
stafT  to  draft  legislation  that  we  as  legis- 
lators feel  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
country  so  that  we  can  avoid  the  dicta - 
lion  of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  draft  nearly  as 
much  of  the  legislation  here  on  the  Hill 
as  we  .should.  More  often  than  not  we 
just  introduce  legislation  t  lat  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Ihp  Government  feels  is 
needed.  I  believe  every  committee  in  this 
House  ought  to  have  the  capability 
within  its  own  staff  to  draft  the  legisla- 
tion it  needs  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
prams  that  we  feel  this  country  ought  to 
have.  I  want  to  encourage  them  to  quit 
asking  for  less  and  start  asking  for  more 
so  that  we  can  free  ourselves  from  the 
domination  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

In  this  particular  resolution  most  of 
this  additional  money  they  are  asking 
for — and  they  arc  asking  for  none  for 
additional  staff  as  I  understand  it.  but 
they  simply  want  a  piddling  $60,000  more 
to  do  field  investigations  within  the 
United  States  to  see  if  congressional  in- 
tent is  being  adhered  to.  If  we  do  not  ask 
for  a  beefing  up  of  the  staffs,  then  we  will 
be  in  the  same  position  as  we  have  been 
in  the  past,  but  we  should  not  have  to 
take  our  legislative  recommendations 
from  the  executive  branch  downtown. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Let  me  Indicate,  first  of  all,  that 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
chairman  and  for  the  members  of  the 
committee.  But  I  must  observe  that  in- 
sofar as  the  staffing  of  that  committee 
and  other  committees  of  the  House  is 
concerned,  we  observe  a  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  blacks  and  other  minorities  on 
the  staffs  of  these  various  committees  of 
the  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  mat- 
ter ha=;  been  brought  before  this  honor- 
able body  before,  and  it  is  my  further 
understanding  that  this  honorable  body 
has  simply  ignored  the  matter  of  either 
the  exclusion  of  blacks  or  minorities  from 
these  various  committees  of  the  House. 
Even  worse,  the  House  has  gone  along 
with  a  token  expression  of  representa- 
tion of  blacks  and  other  minorities  on 
the  various  committees. 

I  would  simply  indicate,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  this  honorable 
body  makes  a  mockery  out  of  all  its  com- 
mitments, it  makes  a  mockery  out  of  all 


its  pledges,  and  it  makes  a  mockery  out 
of  all  Its  efforts  when  it  pushes  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Government  to  hire 
on  an  equal  opportunity  basis  and  it  does 
not  hire  on  the  same  basis.  Further,  it 
makes  a  mockery  out  of  its  efforts  to  push 
the  private  sector  to  do  this,  wliile  this 
very  honorable  body  excludes  blacks  or 
minorities  from  the  committee  staffs  or 
treats  them  in  a  token  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jcrscv? 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  an- 
other minority.  As  RepubUcans  we  would 
like  to  have  our  equal  share  of  the  com- 
mittee funds  and  committee  staffing  also. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
very  briefly,  we  would  be  glad  to  do  so 
if  we  could  find  some  black  Republicans. 
We  would  be  glad  to  treat  all  in  a  fair 
manner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  8, 
Immedlatelv  after  the  period  Insert  the 
following: 

•Not  to  exceed  $390,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Houslnf; 
.Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution  which  shall  be  paid  on  vouchers 
r.uthorized  by  such  subcommittee,  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  such  subcommittee  or 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  fdur- 
ing  the  reading^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  committee  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  <Rept.  No.  92-52  >  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  236>  to  pronde  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
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standards  of  OfiQclal  Conduct,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rxs.  236 

Resolved,  That  (a)  effective  January  3, 
1971.  the  Committee  on  StAzulards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  18  authorized,  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions  and  duties  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  to  Incur  such  exf>en8es.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,000,  as  the  committee  considers  ap- 
propriate, including  expendintures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  committee  staff 
personnel; 

1 2 1  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  oganlzatlons  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1 ) ) ;  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  72a(j) ) , 
of  committee  staff  personnel  performing  pro- 
feeslonal  and  nonclerleaJ  functions. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Bouse  on  Touchers  au- 
thorized by  such  conunlttee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $13,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganisations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
U)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  of  such  total  amount  may  be  used 
to  provide  for  specialized  training,  pursuant 
to  section  20a(J)  of  such  Act  (2  n.S.C.  72a 
( ] ) ) ,  of  staff  personnel  of  th«  oommlttee  per- 
forming professional  and  nonclerlcal  func- 
tions; but  neither  of  these  monetary  limita- 
tions shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sac.  2.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
tabUahed  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVTDING  FUNDS  FOR  TJlE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  22 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-53)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  253)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  authorized  by  H.  Res.  22, 
and  asked  for  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rjcs.  253 
Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1971.  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
22,  by  the  ComnUttee  on  Agriculture,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$360,000,  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Investigators,  attorneys.  Indi- 
vidual oonsultahts  or  arganlaatlons  thereof, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  voucheTS  authorized 
by  such  oommlttee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  EKnue  Administration.  How- 
erar.  not  to  exceed  $36,000  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  intermittent  services 


of  Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  .section  202  ( 1)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  12  U  8.C 
72a(U  ) ;  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Adminlstrat  ion 
Information  with  respect  to  any  study  or  In- 
vestigation Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
fuada. 

Sec.  3  Poinds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  exfjended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Art- 
ministration  under  existing  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES 
INCURRED  PURSUANT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  213 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-54)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  272 1  providing  for 
the  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
213,  and  ask  for  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rbs.  272 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3.  1971, 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
213,  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $1400.000.  Including  exjiendl- 
tures  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  conttngent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Of  such  amount  $85,000 
shall  be  available  for  each  of  seven  standing 
subcommittees  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  of  tb«  amount  provided  by  this  res- 
olution may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  IndlvldusU 
consultant^  or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)); 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  tlie  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpoee  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Ccsnmlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  infomuttlon  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  In- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Punds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

With,  the  follov/ing  committee  amend- 
ment; 


On  i.>8g(>  1.  line  4.  .strike  out  "$1,100,000" 
and   Insert   in   lieu   thereof  "$1,250,000" 

The  committee  amendmont  was  ngreed 
to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  take  thi.s  opportunity  to  clarify 
the  legislative  history  with  respect  to  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  the  minority 

While  not  exprrssly  stating  such  in 
the  introduced  version  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 272.  it  was  contemplated  that  the 
minority  would  be  allocated  $220,000  for 
all  minority  expenses — including  investi- 
gative staff  salaries,  travel,  and  other 
expenses.  In  amending  the  resolution  to 
provide  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  an  additional  $150,000,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee's  intention  was 
that  the  minority  be  provided  an  addi- 
tional $60,000. 

In  conformity  then  with  the  intention 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee. 
and  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  which  require  that  I  al- 
locate a  portion  of  our  committee  budget 
to  cover  all  minoritv  expenses,  a  total  of 
$280,000  will  be  allocated  to  the  minority. 

BXPl.ANATION   OP   RESEHVATTON    OF   EUNDS   FOB 
MlNOHrTT 

Under  the  resolution  submitted,  origi- 
nally, the  minority  was  to  receive  $220,000 
or  20  percent  of  the  total  amoimt  re- 
quested by  the  committee  of  $1,100,000. 

Under  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  the 
overall  budget  of  the  committee  was  in- 
creased to  $1,250,000. 

The  increase  of  $150,000  provided  by 
the  House  Administration  Committee  is 
to  be  allocated  ps  follows:  $90,000  to 
majority  full  i^ommittee  and  $60,000  to 
the  minoritv. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  mlnoritj 
is  now  to  receive  a  total  of  $280,000  for 
the  first  session;  that  is,  $220,000  pro- 
vided in  the  original  resolution  plus  the 
$60,000  added  by  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee. 

TTie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  war  Inld  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  279 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Fouse  Administration.  I  submit  a 
pririleged  report  iRept.  No.  92-551  on 
the  resolution  fH.  Res.  2791  to  provide 
fimds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  217.  and  ask  for  immediate 
rnnsideratlon  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  restJutlon,  as  fol- 
lows : 

R.  Res.  379 

Re^'olved,  That  effective  January  3,  1971. 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  CMiductdd  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 217,  by  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $633,000,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys.  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shal!  be  paid 


out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorlaed  by  such  committee, 
■igoed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Comnalttee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organlzatloiu  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  at  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  (2  UJ3.C.  72a(l));  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
luch  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose 

SEC.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice shall  furnish  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Punds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION   18 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  dirertion  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  92-56)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  285 >  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations 
and  studies  authorized  by  H.  Res.  18,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows; 

H  Res.  285 
Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1971.  The  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res 
13.  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
not  to  exceed  $478,000.  Including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  Investigators. 
aliorneys.  Individual  consultants  or  organl- 
zatlins  thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
However,  not  to  exceed  $15,000  of  the  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  oriiraiilza- 
Tions  thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  19*6 
CS  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) :  but  this  monetary  llmlU- 
tion  on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  fund?  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  ot 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 


Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  170 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
en  House  Administration,  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  92-57)  on 
the  resoluUon  (H.  Res.  290)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  authorized  by  House  Res- 
olution 170,  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  290 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3. 
1971.  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res 
170.  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  acting  as  a  whole  ot  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $989,000.  Including 
pxpendltures  for  the  employment  of  Inves- 
tigators, attorneys,  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
•jraphlc.  and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  conunlttee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$60.{X)0  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  individual  con- 
sultant or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  (2  U.SC.  7aa(l)):  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  bv 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tleatlon  of  any  subject  which  Is  being  inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  cm  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  ntudy  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
eptabllshed  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wa*  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Rxs.   301 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1971, 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $400,0(X),  Including 
expendlttires  for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical.  Bfcenogi«phlc. 
and  other  assistants,  and  for  the  procure- 
ment of  services  of  individual  oonsvUtants 
or  orgaiUzatlons  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  UjS.C.  72a{l)).  shaU  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  t8BX)00  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  tised  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  ptirsuant  bo  section  202 
(l!  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  (2  use.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  prevent  th£  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  purpoee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  TNVESnGATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  BY  THE  COMMITI'EE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speeker,  by  direction  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  House  Administration,  I  submit  a 
privileged  repqrt  (Rept.  No.  92-58)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  301)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  and  ask  for  Im- 
mediate oonsideraUon  of  the  resolutloi}. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aM  Members  may  have  3  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  several  resolutions  Just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCTEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  TO 
BE  HELD  ON  OTlARA-McNAMARA 
SERVICE  CONTRACT  ACT  OF  1965 

I  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  annoimce 
to  ray  colleagues  that  the  SpfecteJ  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  will  begin  oversight 
hearings  on  the  OUara-McNamara  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  of  1965  on  March  30. 

The  Service  Contract  Act  wa«  dedgned 
to  provide  a  measure  of  waet  protection 
for  employees  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  such  as  maids,  Janitors, 
restaurant  workers,  guards,  and  other 
service  employees  who  were  employed 
under  Government  contratrts.  It  was  idso 
intended  to  stabilize  labor-management 
relations  In  the  highly  competitive  serv- 
ice Industry. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  at  recent  re- 
ports that  the  administration  la  attempt- 
ing to  convert  this  wage-protection  bUl 
for  service  employees  into  a  wage  freeze 
and  In  swne  cases,  wage  reduction 
mechanism.  I  hope  it  is  not  true  that  this 
economically  vulnerable  group  of  pe(«)le 
have  become  the  latest  unwilling  con- 
scripts In  the  President's  economic  game 
plan. 
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We  are  also  disturbed  that  the  con- 
tractor turnover  rate  for  Federal  service 
contracts  is  reportedly  in  excess  of  90 
percent,  resulting  in  extra  costs  to  the 
Government  and  the  erosion  of  the  sta- 
bility of  labor-management  relations  in 
this  industry.  Even  more  disturbing  are 
recent  press  reports  that  a  notorious  and 
repeated  violator  of  the  act  is  about  to 
be  relieved  from  the  act's  provisions  that 
violators  be  placed  on  an  ineligible  bid- 
ders' list. 

We  intend  to  explore  all  of  these  mat- 
ters fully  and  welcome  testimony  or 
statements  from  our  colleagues. 


tlonal  priorities.  I  hope  that  this  vote 
signals  the  beginning  of  an  increased 
citizen  awareness  and  participation  in 
sovernment. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  338. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows 

H.  Res.  338 
Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Tuesday,  April  20. 
1971.  for  the  celebration  of  Pan-American 
Day.  on  which  day.  after  the  reading  of  the 
Jouriial.  remarks  appropriate  to  such  occa- 
sion may  occur. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wtis  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION    FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASED  CITIZEN'S  CONCERN 
OVER  DIRECTION  OP  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday,  business  in  Chicago  pre- 
vented me  from  returning  to  Washing- 
ton in  time  to  participate  in  either  of 
the  two  votes  on  the  Yates'  amendment 
striking  SST  fimds  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Appropriation.  If 
present,  I  would  have  voted  for  this 
amendment.  I  am  on  record  as  paired 
for  the  amendment. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate my  good  friend  and  Chicago  neigh- 
bor, Sn)  Yates,  for  his  persistence  in 
leading  this  fight  against  a  strong  and 
well-financed  opposition.  As  one  who  has 
only  recently  changed  his  mind  on  the 
necessity  of  Government  sponsorship  of 
the  SST,  I  would  agree  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates),  when  he  says  that  this  victory 
is  the  result  of  an  increased  citizen's 
concern  over  the  direction  of  our  na- 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  223' 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  i.s  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  261 
.Ashley  Edward.s.  La        Martin 

Blanion  Foley  Metcalie 

Brown.  Mich        Ford.  Mink 

Chlsholni  WllUain.  D       O'Hara 

Clark  Fraser  Pelly 

r.av  Gallagher  Price,  in 

Collier  Ooldwater  Ransjel 

CjlUns.  ni.  Green.  Pa.  Rees 

C'orbett  Hanna  Roberts 

c.irman  Hawkins  Rooney.  N  Y 

Delaney  Hubert  Rnsentlial 

Dellums  Hoqan  Scheupr 

Dent  Howard  Scott 

Dlsgs  Jannan  Steele 

Dlngell  Jones.  Tenn         Stephens 

Dowdy  Keatini;  Teaijue.  Calif 

Drlnan  Landnrebe  Tlernan 

Dwyer  I/Cggett 

Edwards.  Calif.  McCulloch 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE 
TO  18 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TKE    COMMTTTKE    OP    THI    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  223)  with  Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Celler)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  rather  happy 
occasion  for  me  to  sponsor  and  cospon- 
sor  the  so-called  26th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
heretofore  to  cosponsor  the  23d — extend- 
ing the  right  to  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions to  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— 24th— abolishing  the  poll  tax 
in  Federal  elections — and  the  25th— 
dealing  with  Presidential  inability  and 
.succession — amendments,  three  constitu- 
tional amendments,  and  if  this  26th 
amendment  is  ratified  I  will  lay  claim 
to  sponsoring  and  cosponsoring  four 
constitutional  amendments.  I  say  with  all 
due  modesty  this  is  rather  an  achieve- 
ment, and  an  achievement  that  I  am 
extremely  proud  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  government  of.  by, 
and  for  the  people  should  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  right  to  vote.  ThLs  right 
i.s  the  moot  basic  of  all. 

The  ballot  box  is  the  mechanism  bv 
which  the  will  of  the  people  shapes  gov- 
ernment. Drmocracy  draws  its  strength 
and  assures  its  survival  through  the  exer- 
ci.se  of  the  vote. 

Throughout  our  history-  a  continuing 
question  has  occupied  tlie  attention  of 
Amprican.s :  Who,  among  our  citizens, 
shall  be  eligible  to  participate  as  voters'' 
On  at  least  four  occasions  our  Constitu- 
tion has  been  amended  to  enlarge  or 
protect  political  participation.  The  15th 
amendment — removing  the  test  of  color 
from  the  ballot  box;  the  19th  amend- 
ment— woman's  suffrage;  the  23d  amend- 
ment— District  of  Columbia  I'ot^  for 
President  and  Vice  President;  and  the 
24th  amendment— abolition  of  the  poll 
tax.  In  recent  years  the  Congress  has 
vigorously  acted  to  assure  the  free 
exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  The  pro- 
pcscd  26th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
223  represents  another  step  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  enlarging  thp  franchise 

Members  will  recall  that  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  lowered  the  minimum  voting  age  to 
18  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  primary 
and  general  elections.  The  measure  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Some  of  us  expressed  reser- 
vations about  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  thp  Congress  to  modify  voting  age 
qualifications  by  statute.  Nevertheless,  we 
confidently  expected  a  prompt  resolution 
nf  the  question  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Six  months  after  its  enactment,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  its  decLsion  on  the 
constitutionality  of  various  provisions  of 
the  act.  It  upheld  all  provisions  of  the  act 
save  tho^e  reducing  the  minimum  voting 
age  in  all  elections.  By  a  5  to  4  decision 
the  Court  upheld  the  lower  voting  age  for 
national  elections  but  invalidated  the 
statute  insofar  as  it  attempted  to  lower 
the  minimum  voting  age  in  State  and 
local  elections.  As  a  result  of  the  Court's 
decision  two  sets  of  electoral  machinery 
must  be  established  in  47  States  which  to 
date  have  not  lowered  the  voting  age  to 
18  for  State  and  local  elections.  This  dual 
voting  age  system  is  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Certsus  to  affect  well  over 
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10  million  potential  voters,  or  approxi- 
mately 8.5  percent  of  the  resident  popu- 
lation 18  or  over. 

Although  nine  States  today  permit 
persons  under  21  to  vote  in  all  elections, 
only  three.  Alaska,  Georgia,  and  Ken- 
tucky, permit  18-year-olds  to  vote — 
Mas-sachusetts.  Minnesota,  and  Montana 
require  at  lea,st  19  years  of  age;  Hawaii, 
Maine,  and  Nebraska  require  at  least  20 
years  of  age.  A  dual-age  voting  system 
will  be  expensive  and  administratively 
burdensome  to  operate.  A  recent  nation- 
wide survey  among  election  officials  in- 
dicates that  separate  electoral  facilities 
and  procedures  will  have  to  he  devel- 
oped ;  separate  Federal  ballots  would  have 
to  be  prepared  for  each  congressional 
district.  Separate  ref?istration.  .separate 
voting  and  .separate  counting  of  the  new- 
ly enfranchised  present  serious  threats 
J  of  uncertainty  and  delay  in  the  tabula- 
lion  of  the  election  results  in  1972.  Ad- 
ditional voting  machines  may  have  to 
be  purchased  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  18-to-20-ycar-old  voter  who  at  -pres- 
ent is  only  permitted  to  vote  in  national 
elections.  .Mternatively,  mechanisms  to 
lock  levers  in  voting  machines  under 
State  and  local  offices  may  have  to  be 
installed,  or  separate  paper  ballots  list- 
ing only  Federal  candidates  may  have  to 
be  used.  Resort  to  one  or  more  of  the.se 
procedures  would  involve  additional  per- 
sonnel, additional  training,  and  addi- 
tional expenses. 

To  suggest  that  these  problems  were 
"caused"  by  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral statute  or  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  doe^  not  offer  a  con- 
structive remedv  to  the  nrohlems  States 
and  localities  now  confront. 

Whatever  new  .sr'parate  procedures  and 
facilities  ultimately  are  established,  elec- 
tion oflflcials  estimate  that  the  added 
costs  to  State  and  local  governments  will 
be  .';ubstAntial.  Estimate.s  of  the<:e  ex- 
penses suggest  a  nationwide  c^st  of  ap- 
proximately $20  million. 

Although  recent  ref  erendums  In  several 
Stnt'^s  indicate  popular  disapproval  of 
the  18-year-old  vote,  these  decisions  were 
made  before  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  18-year-old  vote  in  Federal  elections. 
Now  confronted  witli  duai-a?e  "cting 
and  the  substantial  administrative  diffi- 
eOlti'^s  and  expenses  thnt  suoh  a  system 
Involves.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  cit:- 
wns  across  the  Nation  would  now  opt 
for  a  dual  voting  system . 

Indeed,  many  State  legislatures  today 
are  attempting  to  bring  their  votin7,  age 
quallflcatirns  into  line  with  the  Fcdernl 
standa^-c^s  in  time  for  the  1972  elections. 
In  New  York  Stat°,  for  example,  a  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  voting  age  is  .scheduled 
to  be  voted  on  in  a  popular  referendum 
later  this  year  T  am  advi.sed  that  similar 
referendums  appear  also  to  be  scheduled 
later  this  year  in  the  States  of  Kansas. 
Maine,  and  New  Mexico.  In  other  St^tps. 
however,  snrh  efforts  may  fail  tr)  pro- 
duce the  desired  voting  sltc  uniformity 
in  time. 

A  revision  of  the  State  voting  age 
qualification  apparently  reculres  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  in 
everv'  State.  Proces.sing  .'^uch  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  differs  from  jurisdic- 


tion to  jurisdiction.  In  at  least  16  States 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  requires 
approval  by  two  separate  sessions  of  the 
State  legislature  to  be  followed  by  a 
referendum.  Becau.«ie  not  all  State  legis- 
lature.s  meet  annually  and  a  numt>er  of 
States  require  approval  by  two  sessions 
of  the  legislature  and  because  every  State 
except  Delaware  requires  a  referendum 
to  be  held  on  a  proposed  amendment,  it 
appears  that  more  than  20  States  will  be 
unable  to  lower  the  voting  age  prior  to 
November  1972. 

Only  an  amendment  to  the  US.  Con- 
stitution of  the  type  embodied  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  223  can  guarantee  the 
uniformity  of  State  and  Federal  voting 
age  requirements  by  the  next  national 
election. 

Although  individual  State  efforts  to 
achieve  national  voting  age  uniformity 
by  1972  by  State  constitutional  amend- 
ment seem  futile,  there  is  a  realistic  pos- 
sibility that  by  the  next  national  elec- 
tion the  proposed  new  article  of  amend- 
ment now  before  the  House  may  be  rati- 
fied. More  than  45  State  legislatures  are 
meeting  this  year.  Approximately  half 
that  number  are  scheduled  to  meet  in 
1972,  and  it  is  likely  that  special  ses- 
.-^ions  in  the  fall  of  1971  and  the  spring 
of  1972  will  be  held  to  deal  with  the  is- 
sue of  reapportionment.  A  reasonable 
period,  therefore,  exists  within  which  the 
State  legislatures  may  ratify  the  pro- 
posed new  article. 

ACTION  BT  THE   OTHER   BODY 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
formed a  Senate  resolution  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  223  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
Senate  resolution,  which  is  identical  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  223.  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  other  body — 
94  to  0 — on  Wednesday,  March  10.  Fi- 
nal action  on  the  Senate  resolution  in  this 
Chamber  will  permit  prompt  transmittal 
of  the  proposed  26th  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE   RESOLtmON 

The  resolution  contains  the  customary 
provision  that  the  proposed  new  article 
to  the  Constitution  shall  be  valid  as  part 
of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  within  7  years  after  it  has  been 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Congress. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  new  article 
would  prohibit  the  United  States  or  any 
State  from  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  on  account  of  age  if  such  citizens  arc 
18  years  of  age  or  older.  This  provision 
is  modeled  after  similar  provisions  in  the 
15th  amendment,  which  outlawed  racial 
discrimination  at  the  polls,  and  the 
19th  amendment,  which  enfranchised 
women.  The  reference  to  "State"  en- 
compasses other  governmental  bodies 
within  the  State  such  as  municipalities, 
sanitary  districts,  and  school  boards.  The 
section  contemplates  that  the  term 
"vote"  includes  all  action  necessary  to 
make  a  vote  effective  in  any  primary, 
special  or  general  election  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  registration  or  other  ac- 
tion required  by  law  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing, casting  a  ballot,  or  having  such  bal- 
lot counted  properly  and  included  in  the 


totals  of  votes  cast  with  respect  to  can- 
didates for  public  or  party  office  and 
propositions  for  which  votes  are  received 
in  an  election. 

Section  2  confers  on  Congress  the 
power  to  enforce  the  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  Any  exercise  of  power 
under  this  section  must  not  only  be  "ap- 
propriate" to  the  effectuation  of  the  arti- 
cle, but  also  must  be  consistent  with  the 
Constitution.  This  section  does  not  pre- 
clude States  from  enacting  legislation 
implementing  the  amendment  so  long  as 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  congressional 
legislation.  The  power  conferred  upon 
Congress  by  this  section  jjarallels  the 
reserve  power  granted  to  the  Congress 
by  numerous  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  26th 
amendment  is  part  of  a  constitutional 
tradition  of  enlarging  participation  in 
our  political  processes.  Its  approval  will 
eliminate  substantial  administrative  bur- 
dens and  costs  which  would  otherwise 
be  incurred  by  the  States  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  dual  voting  system.  It  will  avoid 
the  dangers  of  uncertainty,  delay  and 
confusion  inherent  in  such  a  system. 
For  these  reasons.  T  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  now.  I  am  cOTifldent  that  the 
States  will  ratify  before  the  presidential 
elections  of  1972. 

I  am  informed  that  a  number  of  the 
States,  as  it  were,  are  waiting  In  the 
wings  to  make  their  bow  by  way  of  rati- 
fication of  this  so-called  26th  amend- 
ment. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there 
is  a  great  ground  swell  for  the  18-year- 
old  voting  amendment.  This  movement 
for  voting  by  youths  cannot  be  squashed. 
f»ny  effort  to  stop  the  wave  for  the  18- 
year-old  vote  would  be  as  useless  as  a 
telescope  to  a  blind  man.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, even  the  august  body  called  the 
Senate  approved  the  proposed  amend- 
ment unanimously.  Our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee approved  the  resolution  32  to  2. 

Nor  is  it  anomalous  that  I.  the  eldest 
in  this  body  in  service,  should  pump  for 
voWng  for  our  youth.  Youth  will  be 
served.  That  is  an  old,  ancient  saying, 
which  is  quite  true  today. 

You  V-now,  youth  wanes  by  Increasing 
-ears,  but  the  increase  usually  brings  wis- 
dom. Of  course.  I  cannot  be  young  again 
bv  anv  manner  of  means  any  more  save 
in  spirit.  But  maybe  be  offering  this 
amendment  T  can  at  least  wear,  shall  I 
■^ay.  the  rose  of  youth. 

The  youth  of  America  is  cur  oldest  tra- 
dition. That  tradition  Yias  feeen  in  exist- 
eiT-e  for  over  three  centuries.  Let  us  offer 
it  our  respect  bv  a  favorable  vote. 

I  do  not  believe  that  youth  will  fail  us 
if  v.e  offer  our  youth  the  privilege  and 
'•esccnsibility  of  the  ballot.  It  has  been 
.said  that  in  the  lexicon  of  youth  there  is 
no  .":uch  word  as  "fail."  They  will  not 
•fail "  us.  Some  of  our  youth  have  disap- 
pointed us.  but  the  preponderant  ma- 
jority are  as  sound  of  mind  as  they  are 
strong  in  body.  In  the  Icng  run  our  vot- 
ing youth  will  not  betrav  their  elders. 

Indeed,  eventually  we  all  must  resign 
ourselves  to  their  care  as  we  grow  older. 
Thus,  let  us  prepare  them  early  by  giving 
them  the  ballot. 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Popf)  . 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
.self  5  minutes. 

Last  year  when  this  issue  came  into 
focus  I  announced  my  support  of  a  con- 
.stitutional  amendment.  I  reaffirm  my 
position.  It  is  too  bad  the  Congress  did 
not  proceed  initially  on  that  course,  be- 
cause the  result  of  the  course  that  was 
chosen  has  been  near  disastrous.  The 
Congress  erred  in  failing  to  take  the 
constitutional  amendment  route,  and 
tben  in  the  drafting  of  the  statute  itself. 
the  Congress  erred  in  at  least  two  par- 
ticulars. The  first  error  was  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  clause  addressed  to  the  18- 
year-old  franchise.  That  language  limits 
its  thrust  and  effect  to  primaries  and 
elections.  In  doing  so,  it  excludes  from  its 
imtact  other  anterior  steps  in  the  voting 
process,  including  nomination,  either  by 
petition  or  by  convention. 

Finally  the  Congress  erred  in  confining 
the  impact  of  its  statute  to  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote,  when,  in  fact,  if  the 
House  intended  to  be  thorough,  it  should 
have  also  proscribed  the  abridgement  of 
that  right. 

Now,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Court's  de- 
cision, we  are  confronted  with  what  is 
called,  in  shorthand  terminology,  dual 
age  voting.  As  the  chairman  has  indi- 
cated, we  do  face  next  year,  unless  this 
proWem  is  promptly  and  effectively  oor- 
reoted.  confusion,  chaos,  and  possibly 
other  dilScultics  at  the  polls. 

We  have  three  options  as  we  choose  a 
solution.  We  have  only  three.  One  would 
be  to  repeal  the  faulty  statute  we  passed 
last  year  and  thereby  restandardize 
within  each  State  the  voting  age  in  both 
3tate  and  Federal  elections.  The  second 
would  be  to  allow  the  Individual  States 
izidlvidually  to  decide  whether  they  could 
live  with  the  duality  problem  or  should 
adjust  their  own  laws  to  standardize  the 
voting  a^e  at  18.  And,  finally,  we  can 
standardize  the  voting  age  at  18  by  ap- 
proving this  constitutional  amendment. 
The  first  of  those  alternatives,  let  us  face 
It,  is  absolutely  unrealistic.  The  secood  is 
altogether  tmllkdy.  The  third  is  the  only 
reasonable,  feasible,  functional  choice. 

As  responsible,  legislators  we  must 
noalte  that  decision  today.  We  must  pro- 
pose this  constitutional  amendment 
promptly  and  allow  the  individual  States, 
as  the  Constitution  explicitly  provides, 
to  make  Ihelr  own  decisions  whether  the 
Nation  should  attempt  to  live  with  this 
problem  of  dual  voting  or  solve  it  by  this 
change,  in  our  Federal  Constitution. 

Let  me  suggest  that  that  change  in  no 
way  offends  our  federtdlsm.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  accords  with  it,  because  the 
States  are  given  the  opportunity  in  the 
amending  process  to  make  their  own 
judgments.  I  repeat.  It  is  the  only  mech- 
anism by  which  the  States  can  effectively 
resolve  the  dual  age  voting  problem. 

It  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so  season- 
ably. Jt  will  not  be  long  before  the  pri- 
maries are  upon  us  and  the  State  l^iis- 
latures  must  act.  U  they  are  to  do  so 
effectively,  sometime  before  early  spring 
of  1972. 

The  time  frame  seems  to  be  very  ab- 
breviated, but  let  me  suggest  that  of  the 


15  constitutional  amendments  after  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  10  were  ratified  In  a  time 
frame  of  lesss  than  14  months.  So  if  we 
move  promptlj",  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  we  can  conclude  this  job  in  a  time- 
ly fashion. 

Forty- three  of  the  State  legislatures 
are  in  session  this  year,  and  about  half 
that  number  will  be  in  session  early  next 
year.  In  addition  to  that,  largely  because 
of  the  problems  connected  with  the  de- 
cennial census  and  redistrictlng  and  re- 
apportionment of  the  State  legislatures, 
there  are  likely  to  be  a  number  of  spe- 
cial sessions  of  the  legislatures  in  many 
of  our  States  this  fall,  and  early  next 
year,  so  it  is  realistic  to  expect  that  we 
can,  if  we  act  now  favorably,  accomplish 
this  goal  in  time  to  permit  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  voting  process  next  year. 

Last  year,  I  believed  thet  the  Congress 
was  taking  an  unwise  and  unconstitu- 
tional approach  in  attempting  to  lower 
age  qualifications  for  voting  in  48  States 
by  Federal  statute.  It  was  argued  on  the 
floor  in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body 
that  the  legislation  was  '.upported  by  the 
14th  amendment. 

Wlien  the  Supreme  Court  was  con- 
fronted with  this  vexing  question,  a  ma- 
jority agreed  that  Congress  could  not 
lower  age  qualifications  for  voting  by 
statute  under  the  14th  amendment.  How- 
ever, although  a  majority  of  five  Justices 
found  the  Congress  in  error  regarding  it*: 
legal  theory,  four  Justices  agreed  with 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Justice  Black,  one  oi 
the  five  Justiceo  who  said  that  the  14th 
amendment  did  not  uphold  the  statute, 
found  that  the  statute  was  valid — but 
cnly  for  Federal  elections—  under  sec- 
tion 4,  article  I  of  the  Constitution.  And 
thus,  ironically,  a  view  e^poiised  by  only 
one  Justice  was  combined  with  the  views 
of  four  dissenting  Justice.?  to  produce  the 
result  that  the  statute  was  in  pari  coua- 
titutional  and  in  part  unconstitutional. 
In  a  sense  eight  Justice-s  dissented  from 
the  holding  in  the  case. 

The  result  is  the  problem  of  dnal-age 
voting.  The  18-year-old  citizen  may  vote 
for  candidates  for  the  House,  the  Senate 
and  the  presidency,  but  he  may  not — im- 
less  he  resides  in  Alaska,  Kentucky,  or 
Georgia — vote  for  candidates  for  any 
other  office. 

Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
correct  this  problem.  I  believe  that  the 
age  qualifications  for  voting  in  any  and 
all  elections  shoiild  be  lowered  to  18  be- 
cause that  portion  of  our  citizenry  be- 
tween 18  and  21  years  of  age  has  a  vital 
.stake  in  the  decisions  which  guide  this 
Nation,  has  demonstrated  an  Increasing 
awareness  of  the  problems  before  us.  and 
is  more  know'edgeable  than  any  such 
previous  group  in  our  history.  Moreover, 
the  right  to  vote  an  anterior  to  all  other 
rights.  It  is  so  important  that  it  should 
be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  any  legis- 
lature either  to  deny  or  to  abridge  it.  The 
vice  of  the  statutory  approach  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Congress  is  free  to 
change  its  mind  and  each  is  capable  of 
doing  so  quickly,  and  what  was  easily 
given  might  easily  be  taken  away. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
correct  the  mistake  of  last  year.  On 
March   10,  each  Ivlember  of  the  other 


body — all  100 — went  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age.  And  the  adminis- 
tration has  indicated  its  unqualified  sup- 
port for  .'^uch  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

What  does  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  accomplish?  It  does  not 
grant  the  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older.  Rather,  it  guaran- 
tees that  citizens  who  are  18  years  of  age 
or  older  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  age.  Just  as  the 
15th  amendment  prohibits  racial  dis- 
crimination in  voting  and  just  as  the 
19th  amendment  prohibits  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  voting,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  age  discrimination 
in  voting,  but  only  against  those  citizens 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older.  In  this 
regai-d.  the  proposed  amendment  would 
protect  not  only  an  18-year-old,  but  also 
the  88-year-old.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  still  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  for  valid  reasons,  but  such  reasons 
may  not  be  race,  sex,  or  age — If  he  Is 
18  years  of  age  or  older.  For  example,  a 
State  law  that  prohibits  convicted  felons 
from  voting  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  amendment.  Just  as  black 
felons  and  female  felons  are  not  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  vote  by  the  15th 
and  19th  amendments,  felons  who  are 
18  years  of  age  or  older  would  not  be 
guaranteed  the  right  to  vote  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment  in  fulfilling 
its  purpose  would  produce  a  considera- 
ble overlap  with  State  laws  which  may 
appear  purely  redundant,  but  which 
makes  clear  the  true  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal. Today,  the  citizen  who  Is  21  years 
of  age  may  vote  in  any  State.  Yet,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  bestow  an 
additional  constitutional  right  upon 
such  citizen — the  right  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  on  account  of  his 
age.  However,  in  doing  so,  I  believe  that 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  no  Intent 
to  change  that  citizen's  status  in  any 
way.  If  State  law  today  requires  that 
such  citizen  register  in  order  to  vote,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  iwt  grant  a 
constitutional  right  to  ignore  the  State- 
imposed  precondition.  If  State  law  today 
requires  that  such  citizen  have  registered 
for  the  last  election  in  order  to  have 
the  right  to  initiate  legislation  by  sign- 
ing a  petition,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  not  grant  a  constitutional  right 
to  ignore  the  State-Imposed  precondi- 
tion. There  is  no  intention  to  change  the 
status  of  that  21-year-old  citlsen  by 
me?ins  of  the  pi-oposed  amendment.  If 
such  citizen's  right  to  vote  is  being 
denied  or  abridged.  It  is  obviously  not  on 
account  of  his  age.  If  he  claims  that  his 
right  to  vote  is  being  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  State-imposed  preconditions,  that 
claim  must  be  resolved  by  other  prin- 
ciples and  provisions  of  law. 

What  the  proposed  amendment  will  do 
is  to  place  the  18-year-old  citizen  in  the 
shoes  of  the  21-year-old  citizen  in  the 
above  instances.  The  status  of  the  18- 
year-old  citizen  is  changed.  He  is  to  be 
treated  imder  the  State  voting  laws  as 
the  21-year-old  citizen  was  prior  to  the 
ratification  of  the  proposed  amendment 
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Hence,  the  overlap  of  the  proposed 
amendment  serves  to  make  clear  its  cen- 
tral purpose — to  bestow  on  those  18  years 
of  age  and  older  the  voting  rights  en- 
joyed imder  State  law  by  those  who  to- 
day meet  the  State  age  qualifications  for 
voting.  No  more  is  intended;  and  no  leas. 

Thus,  the  projxmed  amendment,  rather 
than  establishing  an  absolute  right  to 
vote,  prohibits  only  a  certain  kind  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  amendment 
does  not  establish  that  age  qualifications 
for  voting  must  be  set  at  18.  It  does  ban 
age  qualifications  above  the  age  of  18.  It 
does  not  ban  age  qualifications  below  the 
age  of  18.  Thus,  a  State  legislature  could 
lower  the  voting  age  for  elections  held 
within  the  State  to  an  age  below  18.  And 
so  long  as  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Oregon  against  Mitchell  stands,  the 
Congress  could  lower  the  voting  age  for 
eo-called  Federal  elections  to  an  age  be- 
low 18. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
tect citizens  who  are  18  years  of  age  or 
older  against  age  discrimination.  I  have 
not  found  any  attempt  in  the  reports  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  either  this 
body  or  tlie  other  body  to  define  what  Is 
meant  by  a  "citizen."  The  reason  for  the 
silence  in  these  reports  is  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  rests  on  prior  law.  in- 
cluding section  1  of  the  14th  amendment, 
for  the  meaning  of  citizenship.  Let  me 
say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  intention 
to  tamper  with  such  law.  That  is  true  in 
spite  of  what  is  to  me  the  inartful  form 
of  the  operative  clause  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  which  reads: 

The  nght  of  citlzeofi  of  tb«  T7Blted  States. 
vho  ar«  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
»ge. 

Altliough  the  use  of  commas  in  that 
clause  might  lead  one  to  infer  that  one 
must  be  18  years  of  age  or  older  to  be  a 
citizen,  the  members  of  the  committee 
reporting  this  legislation  had  no  inten- 
tentlon  to  establish  any  such  standard 
I  believe  that  our  purpose  would  have 
been  better  reflected  by  reporting  House 
Joint  Resolution  401,  whicl^,  I  cospon- 
sored.  Its  operative  clause  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  right  to  vote  of  dtlzens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  el^teen  years  of  age  or  cdder 
shaa  not  be  denied  c^  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State'  on  acoovmt  of  ^ge. 

I  find  tbat  language  truer  to  our  pur- 
pose. I  hope  that  it  wiU  remain  clear  to  all 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  491  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  223  are  identical 
in  scope  and  meaning. 

If  House  Joint  Resolution  223  becomes 
ratlfle*  in  law,  it  will  do  nwre  than  sim- 
ply constitutionalize  title  m  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970;  it 
will  do  more  than  simply  correct  last 
year's  mistake.  To  illustrate  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  statute  and  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  let  me 
underscore  the  following  points. 

First,  the  statute  was  limited  to  the 
right  to  vote  "in  any  primary  or  in  any 
election."  The  proposed  amendment  is 
not  so  limited;  it  protects  the  "right  to 
vote"  not  only   in  such  elections   but 


otherwise.  The  "right  to  vote"  is  a  con- 
stitutional phrase  of  art  whose  scope  em- 
braces the  entire  process  by  which  the 
people  make  their  political  choices.  This 
Includes  not  only  the  right  to  vote  for 
a  Congressman  or  a  mayor  In  a  general. 
special,  or  a  primary  election,  but  also 
the  right  to  nominate  by  petition  or 
convention  or  the  right  to  participate 
in  procedures  such  as  initiative  or  recall 
where  they  have  been  adopted.  In  the 
words  of  the  committee's  report: 

The  proposal  embodied  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  223  confers  a  plenary  right  on 
citizens  18  years  ot  age  or  older  to  participate 
in  the  i>olitlcal  process,  free  of  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  age. 

This  plenary  right,  of  course,  refers  to 
citizen's  right  to  make  political  choices 
and  not  to  the  right  to  be  a  choice:  that 
is,  a  candidate  for  office. 

Second,  whereas  the  statute  protected 
only  against  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
protect  against  either  the  denial  or  the 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  limited  protection 
of  the  statute  was  the  result  of  a  con- 
scious rational  Judgment.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  also  correct  this 
error.  Since  so  much  of  our  constitu- 
tional law  and  our  statutory  law  hereto- 
fore distinguished  denials  and  abridge- 
ments of  the  right  to  vote,  the  oversight 
in  the  statute  might  have  proved  to  be 
a  source  of  mischief. 

Since  at  every  turn  we  find  that  the 
proposed  amendment  is  an  improvement 
over  present  law,  one  might  reach  the 
conclusion  that  support  for  this  measure 
wouldibe  unanimous.  However,  there  are 
some  who  oppose  this  measure  on  the 
grounds  of  the  States  rights  doctrine. 
The  argument  cannot  be  predicated  On 
a  legal  basis  because  the  Constitution 
itself  allocates  rights  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Gtovemments  and  what- 
ever becomes  part  of  the  Constitution 
also   shares   in    allocating   rights.    The 
argument  must   rather  rest  on  policy 
grounds.  It  is  argued  that  It  would  be 
better  to  allow  each  State  to  decide  this 
issue  for  Itself.  But,  in  the  other  body, 
where  States  are  represented  as  such, 
that    argtmient    was    unanimously   re- 
jected. Why?  Because  Oregon   against 
Mitchell  has  created  an  emergency  In 
the  administration  of  elections  so  ttiat 
the  States  are  no  longer  free  tb  contem- 
plate   these    noble    questions    at    their 
leisure.  If  something  Is  not  done  before 
the  1972  elections,  chaos  and  confusion 
will  grip  the  polling  booths  across  the 
country.  And  the  overwhelming  majority 
01  the  States  find  it  impossible  to  help 
themselves  in  this  emergency.  We  have 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  they  want 
help.  If  we  are  wrong,  it  will  take  only  the 
silence,  inaction,  or  rejection  on  the  part 
of  13  legislative  bodies  in  separate  States 
to  tell  OS.  And  remember  that  there  are 
99  legislative  bodies  tbat  will  be  pre- 
."^ented  with  the  question  of  what  Is  best 
for  the  States.  It  will  only  take  13  to 
block   ratification.   I   bellere   that   the 
States  should  decide  what  is  best  for 
them.  But  without  the  stdimiasion  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment,  the 
Sta'ucs  are  not  able  to  choose  effectively. 


I  do  not  find  it  persuasive  to  argue  the 
right  of  the  State  to  chooee  where,  in 
fact,  the  law  in  most  IMates  makes  a 
choice  impossible. 

Ftor  these  reasons  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  223. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  s^eld 
some  time,  because  one  or  two  of  the 
genUemen  to  whom  I  propose  to  yield 
time  are  not  present. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson). 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
labor  under  no  illusion  that  this  propo- 
sition is  in  the  least  part  In  jeopardy  be- 
fore this  House.  I  anticipate  that  It  will 
be  adopted  by  the  requisite  two-thirds 
vote  of  this  House  this  afternoon  and 
before  the  afternoon  is  very  much  older. 
I  may  say  that  personally  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  18-year-old  franchise.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  two  States  which  have 
had  reasonably  long  experience  with  it.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  younger 
voters— the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old 
voters — are  eUt}sorfoed  into  the  general 
pattern  and  there  is  no  disruption  that 
should  cause  anybody  any  trouble. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  decided  In 
my  best  conscience  that  I  must  vote 
against  this  proposal  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause the  people  of  Michigan  so  deci- 
sively in  the  last  election  voted  It  down. 
In  1970,  only  39  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  voted  in  favor 
of  amending  oiu:  State  constitution  to 
extend  the  voting  franchise  to  those  16 
years  of  age  and  older.  Only  39  percent 
were  in  favor.  In  my  own  district,  only 
37  percent  of  the  people  voted  for  it 
In  fact,  the  issue  carried  in  only  nine 
precincts  out  of  the  261  precincts  in  my 
district. 

It  occtu-s  to  me  that  if  ever  ttiere  was 
a  mandate  at  the  ballot  box  on  an  Issue 
certainly  here  is  that  mandate. 

i  know  the  argiunent  is  made  there 
has  been  an  additional  ingredient  added 
into  the  situation,  in  that  last  December 
the  Supreme  Court  in  effect  wrote  a  law 
different  from  that  \»thlch  thp  Congress 
voted  and  extended  the  right  to  vote  to 
18-year-olds  only  in  national  elections. 
Congress  never  passed  any  such  law.  The 
congressional  act  was  intended  to  cover 
all  eleotlons.  But  thi^  Supreme  Court  says 
what  we  did  was  to  act  only  in  national 
Sections. 

I  know  tiiat  additional  ingredient  has 
been  added  into  this  situation  since  the 
1070  elections,  but  at  the  time  the  people 
of  Michigan  voted  on  this  issue  Congress 
had  already  spoken.  The  President  had 
already  signed  into  law  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970,  which  Included  titie 
Til,  which  purported  to  extend  the  right 
to  vote  in  all  elections  across  the  board. 
State  and  local,  as  we^  as  Eederal. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  of  my  State 
resbundinsly  said  "No!'  and  the  poasAt 
of  my  district  reaouodlneAy  said  "No." 
So  under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  my- 
self mandated  to  represent  them  here. 

So  ottea  I  have  people  say  to  me 
"What  good  does  It  do  to  vote?"  I  sas 
to  you  that  if  the  decision  of  the  people 
made  at  the  ballot  box  is  to  be  completely 
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ignored,  indeed  that  question  becomes 
awfully  hard  to  answer. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  that  the  people  of 
Michigan  have  by  a  resounding  vote 
turned  down  the  vote  for  18-year-olds. 
Would  the  gentleman  venture  a  guess  as 
to  what  the  outcome  might  have  been  if 
indeed  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  had 
been  permitted  to  vote  on  that  propo- 
sition? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  dare  say  that  the 
result  would  not  have  been  different  in 
Michigan  nor  would  it  have  been  differ- 
ent in  my  district,  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  so  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  the  question  is 
was  it  defeated  by  those  who  are  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  terms  of  permission  to 
do  so.  If  we  had  permitted  18-,  19-,  or 
20-year-olds  to  vote  on  this  particular 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  permitted  hereafter  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions, do  you  think  the  outcome  would 
have  been  different? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  No;  I  think  the 
outcome  would  have  been  the  same. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

I  Mr.  POAGE). 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  any  mandate.  It  has  been  some  years 
since  the  people  of  Texas  voted  on  this 
question.  They  rejected  it  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do  in  the 
future.  I  am  not  trying  to  say  what  my 
State  or  any  State  should  do  within  its 
own  jurisdiction,  nor  am  I  trsring  to  pass 
upon  whether  18-,  19-,  or  20-year-olds 
or  16-year-oldB  or  12-year-olds  should 
vote.  I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that 
we  would  do  well  to  maintain  our  system 
of  a  federal  union  with  the  States  hav- 
ing some  voice  in  their  own  internal  af- 
fairs, and  certainly  retaining  the  right 
to  fix  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  lo- 
cal office. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a  strong 
argument  made  that  now  the  States  must 
maintain  two  se{>arate  accounts  to  deter- 
mine who  may  vote  only  for  Federal  of- 
ficials and  who  may  vote  for  State  and 
local  officials,  such  as  for  justices  of  the 
peace.  True,  as  a  result  of  legislation  and 
of  court  decisions  the  State  election  of- 
ficials have  to  keep  two  separate  sets  of 
ballots  and  it  is  expensive.  I  heard  the 
argimient  made  that  In  one  of  the  States 
in  the  Northeast  it  cost  them  $700,000 
to  meet  this  double  standard  and  the 
argument  is  made  that  to  avoid  that 
expense  we  should  pass  this  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Why  do  we  have  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  if,  let  us  say,  in  Texas 
they  want  citizens  to  vote  at  18?  Con- 
gress does  not  have  to  submit  to  any 
kind  of  amendment.  If  Maine  oi'  Okla- 
homa WEUits  tb  allow  18-year-blds  to  vote 
they  can  allow  it  without  any  action  by 
this  body.  That  can  be  determined  by 
th«  home  State  as  it  should  be.  The  leg- 
islators of  any  State  can  right  now  sub- 
mit amendments  to  the  State  Constitu- 


tion and  if  the  people  of  the  State  in- 
volved want  it,  they  can  pass  it.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  that.  If  Ohio  wants  to 
give  the  ballot  to  16-year-olds  that  is 
their  right  but  I  do  not  want  Ohio  or  any 
other  State  to  tell  Texas  what  we  must 
do,  nor  do  I  want  Texas  to  try  to  control 
the  local  affairs  of  any  other  State.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  be  dictated  to  by 
some  other  States,  even  though  three- 
fourths  of  the  other  States  want  some 
other  age  limit. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  our 
business  here  to  deny  the  people  of  any 
State  the  right  to  determine  who  are 
the  voters  in  their  States  for  State  of- 
fices. The  Supreme  Court  held  that  is 
the  privilege  of  the  States  at  the  present 
time.  Now  we  propose  to  come  along  and 
say  if  a  three-fourths  majority  of  the 
States  decide  that  they  want  to  make 
some  other  State  give  the  ballot  in  lo- 
cal elections  to  someone  18  years  of  age, 
that  this  majority  is  justified  in  impos- 
ing their  will  on  the  States  which  may 
have  a  different  view.  I  do  not  believe 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  if  Virginia 
wants  to  give  the  ballot  to  12-year-olds, 
it  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me,  but  I 
do  not  want  it  in  Texas,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  Texas  want  it. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  any  of  the 
business  of  this  Congress  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  what  qualifications  they 
shall  set  for  local  elections.  That  is  all 
that  you  do  if  you  adopt  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  if  it  is  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

That  is  all  that  you  will  have  accom- 
plished. You  will  not  have  given  any 
freedom  of  choice  to  anybody,  because 
every  State  in  the  Union  today  has  that 
freedom  within  its  own  boundaries. 
Every  State  right  now  has  the  right  to 
let  18-year-olds  vote  or  has  the  right  to 
cut  this  down  and  only  give  people  48 
years  old  the  right  to  vote  if  they  want 
to.  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to 
be.  Each  State  should  have  the  right  to 
decide  who  is  going  to  vote  in  their  local 
elections. 

Now,  why  do  you  want  to  do  this?  Is 
there  any  good  reason  for  doing  thih, 
other  than  a  mean  desire  to  interfere 
with  your  neighbor's  business?  I  think 
we  have  had  enough  of  this  matter  of  in- 
terfering with  the  business  of  everyone 
else.  If  we  will  go  home  and  attend  to  our 
own  business,  I  believe  this  country 
would  get  along  a  whole  lot  better.  If 
there  is  a  Member  on  this  floor  who  can 
give  any  reason  for  denying  each  State 
the  right  to  decide  this  matter  of  age  of 
electors  in  local  elections  I  would  re- 
spectfully invite  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  McClory  > . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  urg- 
ing overwhelming  approval  today  of  the 
proposed  constitutioriaj  amendment  ex- 
tending voting  rights  to  our  young  cit- 
izens 18,  19,  and  20  years  of  age — I  want 
to  recall  that  I  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported this  measure  in  earlier  Congresses. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  short- 
cut route  of  extending  voting  rights  to 
these  younger  citizens  by  way  of  legisla- 


tion— in  contrast  to  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution — might  satisfy 
the  constitutional  requirements. 

It  now  appears  that  the  constitutional 
requirement  was  satisfied  by  our  action 
at  the  last  session  insofar  as  Federal 
elections  are  concerned.  However,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Ore- 
gon against  Mitchell,  ruled  on  December 
1,  1970.  that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  essential  to  lower  the 
voting  age  for  State  and  local  elections. 

Our  present  dilemma  results  from  the 
action  which  we  took  in  the  last  Congress 
as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
other  words,  we  will  now  have  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  voting — one  applicable  to  State 
and  local  elections — and  the  other  appli- 
cable to  elections  of  Federal  offices. 

According  to  a  report  filed  in  the  other 
body  lust  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  shown 
that  in  my  State  of  Illinois  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  W.  Lewis,  estimates 
that  there  could  be  a  40-  to  50-percent 
increase  in  election  costs  because  of  the 
need  to  keep  two  ."^ets  of  registration 
books  and  two  sets  of  ballots.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  estimated  the  additional 
cost  for  the  city  of  Chicago  as  ranging 
from  $150,000  to  $200,000  at  each  general 
election. 

By  acting  speedily  here  today  and  sub- 
mittng  that  constitutional  change  to  the 
States  for  ratification,  the  confusion,  the 
threatened  additional  expense,  and  the 
distinct  possibility  of  voting  irregulari- 
ties— and  fraud — can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  occasion  to  com- 
municate with  the  county  clerk  of  Lake 
County,  Mrs.  Grace  Mary  Stem,  who  ad- 
vised that  the  permanent  registration 
records  were  being  equipped  with  tabs 
to  identify  the  voters  who  are  less  than 
21  years  of  age.  As  the  voters  attain 
their  21st  birthday,  the  tabs  are  removed 
in  order  that  full  voting  rights  can  be 
accorded  these  young  voters.  She  indi- 
cated also  that  the  electronic  voting  sys- 
tem would,  require  some  modification  in 
order  to  limit  the  right  of  younger  voters 
to  cast  votes  for  Federal  offices.  She  is 
endeavoring  to  reduce  added  expense  as 
fully  as  possible  but  Indicates  that  some 
additional  expense  would  be  incurred,  in 
addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fu.sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  county  clerk  of  Mc- 
Henry  County,  Mr.  Vernon  Kays,  indi- 
cates that  unless  we  are  able  to  provide 
uniformity  of  voting  rights  as  between 
citizens  between  1 8  and  2 1  years  of  age — 
and  those  above  that  age,  McHenry 
County  will  be  subjected  to  substantial 
additional  expense — and  much  con- 
fusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  is  in  session  at  this  time,  and, 
according  to  my  advice,  will  act  promptly 
to  ratify  this  constitutional  change.  Ear- 
lier. I  indicated  my  feeling  that  speedier 
action  by  the  States  might  occur  through 
State  conventions  convened  for  this  pur- 
pose. However,  my  information  is  that 
the  State  legislatures,  for  the  most  part, 
are  waiting  for  us  to  act  and  will  under- 
take ratification  without  delay.  In  fact, 
I  would  expect  this  constitutional  amend- 
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ment  to  be  ratified  in  record  time 
through  affirmative  action  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the  18-year- 
old  vote  all  the  way.  but.  more  impor- 
tantly, at  this  juncture.  I  vxa.  for  the 
elimination  of  the  discrepancy  which 
now  exists  in  the  voting  rights  of  those 
who  are  alwve  and  below  the  21 -year-age 
mark.  The  action  we  take  today  can  be 
the  most  important  step  in  eliminating 
this  discrepancy.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey <Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very,  very  happy  that  this  legislation 
concerning  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  the  18-year-old  vote  is  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  today. 

In  the  90th  Congress  I  was  the  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  18  which 
would  have  provided  for  an  18-year-old 
vote  in  America. 

In  the  91st  Congress  I  was  the  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  18  which, 
again,  would  have  provided  for  an  18- 
year-old  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  the  past 
history  on  this  legislation.  We  are  aware 
that  we  did  pa.ss  legislation  for  an  18- 
year-old  vote  which  the  Supreme  Court 
detei-mined  could  only  apply  in  Federal 
elections. 

We  are  today  going  to  pass  I  ana  sure 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  will 
provide  for  the  18-year-old  vote  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  believe  that  this  is  fail", 
that  this  is  just,  that  this  is  something 
that  our  country  should  do  in  order  to 
recognize  that  our  18-year-olds,  our  19- 
year-olds,  and  20-year-olds  are  adults 
in  America. 

But,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  believe  that  the 
most  important  thing  that  we  should 
concem  ourselves  with  today  is  to  see 
that,  in  reality,  our  20-,  19-.  and  18-3^ear- 
olds  do  actually  vote  m  America  ui  all 
elections. 

As  we  all  know,  this  legislation  must 
be  accepted  by  38  State  legislatures 
throughout  the  country.  We  also  know 
that  many,  perhaps,  two  dozen  States  in 
past  years  have  voted  down  on  referen- 
dums  the  18-  or  19-year-old  vote  pro 
posal.  I  feel  that  imless  we  improve  this 
legislation,  unless  we  make  it  acceptable 
to  people  throughout  the  country,  we  will 
never  get  the  38  States  to  agree.  There- 
fore, we  will  not  have  a  truly  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-old  vote  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  offer  at  the 
proper  time  an  amendment  to  this  legis- 
lation which  involves  a  bill  I  introduced 
several  weeks  ago  to  provide  for  a  moving 
do%-n  from  21  to  18  the  age  of  majority 
in  this  Nation  under  all  law. 

This  is  the  way  Great  Britain  recently 
handled  the  18-year-old  vote.  They  said, 
yes,  we  will  give  all  of  the  privileges  of 
adults  to  people  who  are  20,  19,  and  18. 
but  we  will  also  give  them  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  adults  at  ages  20,  19,  and  18. 
and  that  means  responsibility  for  sign- 
ing contracts  and  many  other  things. 

There  is  an  indication  that  perhaps 
this  amendment  may  be  out  of  order; 
that  a   point   of   order   may   be  made 


against  this  amendment  because  it  is 
not  germane.  I  feel  that  it  is  absolutely 
germane.  In  this  legislation  we  are  talk- 
ing about  privileges  and  responsibilities 
being  given  to  people  who  are  20,  19,  and 

18.  My  amendment  reducing  the  age  of 
majority  from  21  to  18  will  do  exactly 
the  same  thing — it  will  deal  with  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  people  20, 

19,  and  18  years  of  age. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  considered, 
becauee  I  feel  many  people  in  the  House 
and  perhaps  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  who  may  not  be 
in  favor  of  an  18-year-old  vote  are  well 
aware  that  we  can  pass  this  today.  We 
can  say  we  did  it  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  got  a  two-thirds  vote 
on  it,  and  so  we  are  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  voting  age,  knowing  that  many 
State  legislatures  will  not  bite  the  bul- 
let, will  not,  in  view  of  the  recent  ref- 
erendum which  they  have  had  on  this 
issue,  agree,  and  in  reality  we  will  not 
have  an  across-the-board  18-.  19-,  and 
20-year-old  vote  in  this  country.  But  I 
feel  if  we  add  this  amendment  to  the 
provision,  if  we  say  yes  to  the  young 
people,  we  not  only  want  to  give  you  the 
vote,  we  not  only  think  you  can  handle 
the  vote,  but  we  also  think  you  are  adult 
enough  to  be  able  to  handle  responsibil- 
ities of  majority  in  this  Nation,  then  1 
feel  that  we  will  be  able  to  see  in  a  very 
short  time  38  States  agree  with  what  the 
Senate  did  a  short  while  ago,  and  what 
we  are  about  to  do  here  today,  we  may 
then  really  .say  to  the  young  people,  we 
believe  that  you  are  truly  adult. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  there  will 
not  be  a  point  of  order  made  against  the 
amendment.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted,  because  I  feel  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  assure  that  we  will  see 
an  18-year-old  vote  in  America. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  and  I  want  to  commend  a 
group  of  young  people  that  I  think  have 
demonstrated  what  young  people  can  do 
by  working  within  the  system,  and  by  a 
tremendous  effort  on  their  part,  to  per- 
suade enough  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. They  are  the  members  of  the  Youth 
Franchise  Coalition,  which  is  a  group  of 
young  people  who  have  really  tirelessly 
lobbied  on  behalf  of  this  proposition 
which  they  believe  in  very  strongly. 

I  am  hopeful  and  I  am  expectant  that 
all  of  their  work  is  today  going  to  bear 
results,  and  I  congratulate  them. 

I  want  to  say  this — that  I  think  the 
amendment  that  was  talked  about  by  the 
earlier  speaker,  although  I  know  it  is  very 
well  intentioned,  and  well  motivated, 
might  have  the  effect,  instead  of  helping, 
of  clouding  what  otherwise  is  a  very  clear 
issue,  because  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  stated  so  well,  we  are  legislating 
today  not  only  for  our  own  legislative 
purposes,  but  really  in  response  to  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  frustrating  what  had  been  our 
purpose  when  we  passed  the  statute  low- 
ering the  voting  age  sometime  ago.  I 


think  that  the  issue  right  now  is  very 
clear  that  wUl  be  presented  to  the  var- 
ious State  legislatures  for  proposed 
ratification. 

I  think  to  include  as  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  a  provision  that 
would  affect  contract  rights  and  property 
rights  might  well  have  the  imintended 
effect  of  hurting  our  cause. 

So  when  the  gentleman  offers  his 
amendment,  I,  for  one,  will  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  last  May  during  our 
consideration  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1970,  I  suggested  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  let  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  determine  whether  we  had 
the  power  and  authority  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  by  simple  statute  rather 
than  by  constitutional  amendment. 

On  December  21,  1970,  the  Supreme 
Court  answered  that  question  "yes  and 
no."  In  the  cases  of  Oregon  against 
Mitchell;  Texas  against  Mitchell;  Unit- 
ed States  against  Arizona;  and  United 
States  against  Idaho,  the  Court,  in  its 
opinions  decided  that  Congress  could  in- 
deed lower  the  age  by  statute  with  re- 
spect only  to  Federal  elections,  but  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  was  neces- 
sary to  lower  it  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions— in  the  absence  of  a  State  statute. 

At  the  present  time  only  three  States — 
Alaska.  Georgia,  and  Kentucky  have  set 
their  minimum  voting  age  at  18.  Mon- 
tana and  Massachusetts  adopted  a  19- 
year-old  standard,  and  Maine  and  Ne- 
braska have  set  the  age  at  20.  The  other 
Slates  are  either  in  the  process  of  lower- 
ing their  voting  age  minimums  or  are  still 
at  age  21. 

Since  only  three  States  now  have  18- 
year-old  voting,  the  other  47  States  must 
face  the  problem  of  providing  separate 
registration  and  voting  for  persons  in 
elections  for  President  and  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  addition  to  regis- 
tration and  voting  for  State  and  local 
officials.  Also,  there  will  be  some  people 
who  are  only  qualified  to  vote  for  Fed- 
eral candidates. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  include 
pertinent  portions  of  an  excellent  review 
and  analysis  of  the  situation  as  made  by 
Johnny  H.  Killian,  legislative  attorney, 
.American  Law  Division,  Library  of  Con- 
gress: 
Prospects,  Implications,  and  Ramifications 

Any  decision  of  the  Court,  but  especlally 
declslons  of  a  constitutional  nature,  has 
myriad  radiations,  leading  off  into  practical 
consequences,  doctrinal  implicatloas,  prece- 
dential bases  for  subsequent  decisions,  and 
dicta  which  is  never  developed  further. 
Where  the  Court  is  as  fragmented  as  It  was 
In  this  decision,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  sep- 
arate one  radiation  from  another.  But  some 
things  can  be  said,  some  with  certainty, 
others  less  assuredly. 

Slate  Election  Practices — As  a  matter  of 
immediate,  practical  effects,  the  decision  will 
require  the  States  to  institute  some  changes 
In  their  electoral  practices.  Since  only  three 
States  presently  set  the  voting  age  at  18,  47 
Stales  must  provide  for  separate  registration 
and  separate  voting  for  some  persons  l*'  elec- 
tions for  President  and  For  Senators  and 
Ftepresentatlves  who  are  not  qualified  to  vote 
for  state  and  local  officials.  Additionally,  be- 
cause of  the  residency  provisions  of  the  Act. 
there    will    be   some   persons   who   are   only 
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qualified  to  voM  for  presidential  electara.' 
Since  most  of  tbe  Slates  conduct  electtons 
for  federal  and  for  state  and  local  officials 
simultaneously,  there  will  be  problems  related 
to  furnisblng  ballota  to  persons  not  qualified 
to  vote  on  every  office  and  especially  prob- 
lems reTated  to  equipping  voting  machines. 

Too.  there  will  no  doubt  arise  problems  of 
Interpretation  relating  to  Titles  n  and  III. 
For  example,  the  residency  provisions  of  Title 
n  clearly  relate  only  to  the  vote  for  presl- 
dentUl  electors,  but  Title  n  applies  "In  any 
primary  or  In  any  election".  The  Court's 
decision  qualifies  the  "any"  to  mean  any 
congressional  or  presidential  primary  election 
or  election.  Clearly,  voters  between  the  ages 
18  to  31  will  be  able  to  vote  for  presidential 
electors  In  the  NoTember  election.  The  word- 
ing should  m«tkn  th«y  will  be  able  to  vote  in 
prMldentlal  preference  primaries.  In  States 
In  which  slates  of  delegates  compete  In  an 
election  to  be  sent  to  the  presidential  nomi- 
nating conventions,  should  not  voters  of  this 
age  group  be  allowed  to  vote?  But  what  Is  to 
be  the  case  in  States  where  delegates  to  the 
state  conventions  are  elected  and  the  state 
conventions  select  the  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional oonventlons?  Is  the  result  to  be  the 
same  If  tbe  state  conventions  only  select 
delegates  to  the  national  conventions  and 
transact  no  other  business  or.  on  the  other 
hand.  If  the  taste  conventions  also  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  state  offices  or  endorse 
state  candidates  for  later  party  primary  elec- 
tions and  adopt  party  platforms?  What  is  to 
be  the  case  In  States  where.  Instead  of  elec- 
tions. stBte  conventions  we  the  result  of  a 
progression  of  conventions  or  caucuses  at  the 
precinct,  oounty,  and  district  level?  Is  this 
age  group  to  participate?  Regardless  of  the 
number  or  types  of  functions  performed  by 
the  conventions?  If  the  conventions  also  se- 
lect state  and  local  party  officials  to  serve  for 
the  next  two  or  four  years  regardless  of  presi- 
dential politics?  The  practical  problems  may 
be  numerous.' 

No  help  in  solving  these  problems  Is  to  be 
expected  from  tbe  legislative  history  because 
Congress  Intended  that  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
olds  should  participate  In  the  entire  elec- 
toral process,  federal,  state,  and  local.  It  did 
not  have  to  face  questions  related  to  when 
the  federal  and  state  processes  were  Inter- 
related, inasmuch  as  It  was  tbe  Court's  de- 
dslon  whliCb  permits  the  voters  of  that  age 
group  to  participate  in  one  process  and  not  in 
the  other. 

,  FOOTNOTES 

'*'Thls  comment,  of  course,  assumes  that 
state  residency  laws,  currently  under  ex- 
tended attack,  iftfra,  pp.  43-47.  are  not  short- 
ened Mtber  as  a  result  ol  coiirt  decisions  or 
metvly  u  a  result  of  purely  voluntary  state 
action.  Tbe  foregoing  comments  assume  also 
that  age  minimums  above  18  are  not  struck 
down  or  changed  by  state  or  federal  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

'  The  complexities  of  the  processes  by 
which  we  nominate  our  presidential  candi- 
dates is  set  out  in  detail  in  Paul  David,  et  al.. 
The  PoHtica  of  NatiOTMl  Party  Conventioru 
I  Washington:  IMO),  and  Nelson  Polsby  & 
Aaron  Wlldavsky,  Presidential  Electiona: 
Strategies  of  American  Electoral  Politics 
I  New  Tork:  3d  ed.  1968).  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  In  very  few  States  are  national  conven- 
tion delegates  selected  In  primary  elections 
associated  with  presidential  candidates:  in 
the  other  States,  tbe  selectloo  is  a  blend  of 
elections,  caucuses,  and  conventions,  in  which 
both  national  and  state  political  Issues  are 
Inextricably  scrambled.  If  the  States  are  re- 
quired to  permit  the  18  to  31  age  group  to 
participate  partially  in  this  system,  the  prob- 
lems of  separating  the  strands  will  dwarf  the 
dual  registration  and  voting  problems  of  the 
general  election.  Pnrtber  complications  are 
possible  because  the  nominating  process  la 
regulated  only  partly  by  state  laws;  pMrts  of 


the  process  are  subject  only  to  party  rules, 
giving  rise  to  possible  state  action"  limita- 
tions under  ihe  Puurteeiith  Amendment.  But 
Inasmuch  as  the  nominating  process  Is  an 
Kitegral  part  of  the  election  process,  the  par- 
ties might  be  held  affected  by  state  action, 
under  the  "white  primary"  rationale.  So  far 
as  the  Act  under  consideration  Is  concerned. 
Congress  may  in  any  event  as  an  exercise  of 
it.s  necessary  and  proper  powers  have  author- 
ity to  reach  private  action  in  order  to  regu- 
late adequately  the  state-directed  processes. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  and  serious 
problems  created  by  the  act  of  Congress 
and  the  decision  and  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  I  Joined  with  several  col- 
leagues in  urging  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  be  offered  to  the  States  for 
ratification  which  would  permit  them  to 
avoid  most  of  the  problems  created  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
with  respect  to  the  18-year-old  vote  mat- 
ter. 

Several  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced to  accomplish  this  result,  includ- 
ing: House  Joint  Resolution  223,  spon- 
sored by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Cel- 
LER.  It  was  this  resolution  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  reported — House 
Report  92-37— under  date  of  March  9. 
1971,  and  it  is  this  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  March  10  by  a  vote 
of  94  to  0. 

As  with  other  recent  offerings,  it  per- 
mits the  ratification  within  7  years  by 
thi-ee-fourths  of  the  several  States,  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that — 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
age. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report — 
page  6 — substantial  added  costs  to  State 
and  local  governments  are  involved  in 
maintaining  separate  procedures  for 
those  between  18  to  21  and  those  over  21. 
Reports  and  estimates  submitted  to  the 
committee  were  as  follows:  Connecticut, 
$1.3  million;  New  York  City,  $5  million; 
St.  Louis,  $2.5  million;  New  Jersey.  $1.5 
million;  Dade  County,  Fla.,  $400,000: 
Washington  State,  $200,000;  and  Chi- 
cago, $200,000. 

No  doubt  similar  reports  would  be  ob- 
tainable from  juilsdictions  across  the 
country.  The  secretary  of  state  of  Illi- 
nois,  John  W.  Lewis,  has  estimated  that 
it  would  cau.se  an  increase  of  from  40  to 
50  percent  in  election  costs  for  our  State 

In  House  Joint  Resolution  223,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Celler,  we  have 
a  proposal  that  would  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  in  all  elections.  It  is  the  product 
o£  houi-s  of  testimony  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  careful  con.?idera- 
tion  of  the  evidence  by  members  of  that 
committee.  It  deserves  early  considera- 
tion in  this  session  and,  in  iny  opinion, 
strong  support. 

The  Dltemative — failure  by  Congress 
to  make  voting  standards  uniform  in  all 
elections — is  grim  to  contemplate.  Siz- 
able ntv  6Xi;enditures.  confusion,  and 
electoral  delay.,  are  all  highly  probable  if 
States  aiid  localities  are  forced  to  create 
a  dual- age  sy.stem  of  voting.  The  cost? 


of  adaptmg  existing  procedures  to  two 
different  standards  for  voting,  one  for 
State  and  local  elections,  the  other  for 
Federal  elections  in  the  47  States  which 
do  not  permit  18-year-clds  to  vcte  is  ex- 
pected to  run  between  $10  and  $20  mil. 
lion. 

The  States  have  shown  themselves  as 
lavoring  an  18-year-old  vote.  Governors 
have  strongly  encouraged  such  action. 
At  least  34  States  either  have  or  will 
.shortly  have  proposals  in  their  legisla- 
tures to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  But 
only  25  of  the  47  States  which  do  not 
allow  18-year-olds  to  vote  could  lower 
their  voting  age  before  the  1972  elec- 
tions without  resorting  to  some  ex- 
traordinary procedure,  such  as  a  special 
statewide  election.  Twenty-two  States 
face  pixicedural  delays  in  tiieir  amend- 
ment process  that  would  prevent  final 
miction  to  lower  the  voting  age  by  1972. 

A  P'ederal  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  only  realistic  hope  in  most 
States  for  18-year-old  voting  before  the 
1972  elections.  It  took  the  States  an  aver- 
age of  15  months  to  ratify  each  of  the 
last  three  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. An  amendment  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  would  stand  an  excellent  chance 
of  ratification  within  a  similar  period. 

Adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
223  is  a  reasonable— and  highly  practi- 
cal— means  of  eliminating  the  wasteful 
and  unjustifiable  costs  of  a  dual-age  vot- 
ing system. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

My  principal  concern  with  this  par- 
ticular measure  is  one  that  has  to  do 
with  permitting  18-year-olds  to  vote,  for 
instance,  in  local  and  municipal  elec- 
tions in  college  towns.  For  example  what 
would  happen  In  a  community  like 
Urbana,  111.,  with  an  influx  of  20,000  or 
25,000  students  from  outside  the  State 
coming  into  that  community  and  being 
;4iven  the  opportunity  to  vote  at  18  years 
of  age?  For  goodness  sakes,  we  could 
have  these  transients  actually  con- 
trolling the  elections,  voting  city  councils 
and  mayors  in  or  out  of  oflace  in  a  town 
in  which  they  have  a  dominant  voice. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  this  is  bad.  We 
have  seen  evidence  of  this  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  in  one  local  election  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
were  able  to  band  together  and  elect  sev- 
eral officials  who  could  care  less  how  the 
city  was  run  and  who  have  no  responsi- 
bility whatsoever  about  taxes  which 
have  to  be  raised  to  fund  certain  munic- 
ipal functions  in  the  city. 

What  should  my  position  be  if  I  am 
opposed  to  that  kind  of  thing  coming 
about  aiid  am  opposed  to  encouraging 
this  result  in  any  one  of  the  college 
towns  aroimd  the  country? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I^et  rae  just  tell  you 
my  feelings  about  that.  I  hope  some  of 
the  other  Members  will  feel  free  to  par- 
ticipate. 

My  belief  is  that  the  general  laws  re- 
lating to  residence  should  apply.  This 
involves  certain  criteria  which  includes 
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among  other  things  the  Intention  of  the 
person;  that  is,  where  the  person  in- 
tends to  reside,  and  where  he  does  his 
banking,  pays  his  taxes  and  whether  he 
Is  in  effect  a  transient,  which  would 
mean  his  residence  would  be  his  per- 
manent home  or  where  he  intends  to 
return  and  all  of  these  things.  There 
are  a  number  of  criteria. 

I  would  say  before  a  person  or  before  a 
student  should  be  permitted  to  register  to 
vote  in  a  community  where  he  is  attend- 
ing college,  that  he  would  have  to  express 
to  the  saUsfactlon  of  the  registrar  there 
that  this  was  Indeed  going  to  be  his  per- 
manent residence.  This  should  be  under 
oath.  I  think  the  laws  have  been  frus- 
trated in  some  Instances.  In  other  words, 
I  think  there  are  students  right  now  try- 
ing to  register  and  vote  in  certain  com- 
munities who  should  definitely  not  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  that  area.  What  you 
have  to  do  Is  to  look  at  all  of  the  cri- 
teria—where they  do  their  banking  and 
where  they  pay  their  taxes,  and  if  they 
would  still  be  living  with  their  parents 
where  their  parent?  live  and  all  of  these 
different  criteria. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  you  know  in 
the  taking  of  the  census  this  past  year 
our  two  boys  who  were  away  at  school 
were  considered  to  be  residents  for  cen- 
sus purposes  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  rather 
than  Peoria,  111.  I  thought  that  was 
wTong.  I  thought  that  their  residence 
ought  to  be  the  residence  of  their  tax- 
paying  parents.  All  our  local  and  State 
programs  that  are  dependent  on  these 
population  factors  are  hurt  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  considered  to  be  residents 
of  some  place  other  than  their  home- 
town. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  As  I  mentioned.  I 
think  that  the  laws  of  residence  are  very, 
very  clear.  They  have  been  established 
by  a  whole  series  of  precedents.  My  own 
belief  Is  that  these  precedents  have  been 
frustrated  in  certain  Instances  where 
students  have  been  permitted  apparently 
in  large  numbers  to  register  in  their  col- 
lege community.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
wrong  because  the  chances  are  that  they 
are  going  to  return  to  their  own  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  do  because  youngsters  nor- 
mally stay  in  school  for  4  years.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  register  in  the  first  year 
in  college,  and  then  there  are  3  or  4 
years  when  It  would  be  no  problem  at  all 
for  them  to  meet  the  requirements  as  to 
residency. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  coming  home 
during  the  summer  months — a  student 
could  register  there  as  well  and  so  for 
all  practical  purpKJses  be  eligible  to  vote 
twice. 

I.  too,  feel  that  this  is  wrong,  but  the 
fact  that  we  both  feel  this  way  is  not 
going  to  provide  much  comfort  to  the 
residents  of  some  of  our  small  college 
towns  around  the  country  when  they  are 
confronted  with  this  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  ns  he  might  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carney). 


Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  on 
the  joint  resolution  prop>osing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18.  There  are  several  compelling 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
in  all  elections. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  argument 
for  the  right  of  18-  to  21-year-olds  to 
vote  is  that  if  they  are  old  enough  to 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  their  coim- 
trv.  they  are  old  enough  to  vote.  It  seems 
bdsic  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  a  man 
can  be  sent  to  a  far-off  land  to  fight  and 
die  for  his  country,  under  a  democratic 
system  of  government  he  should  have  a 
voice  in  selecting  the  officials  who  make 
these  \1tal  decisions. 

Seccxid,  I  believe  that  18-  to  21-year- 
old  citizens  are,  on  the  whole,  as  in- 
formed and  as  concerned  as  their  elders 
about  the  problems  facing  our  country. 
Moreover.  America's  youth  are  better 
educated  than  at  any  time  in  our  history 
;ind  perhaps  better  educated  than  the 
vouth  of  any  nation  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  According  to  a  recent  report  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  only  one  out 
of  every  100  Americans  over  the  age  of 
14  cannot  read  and  write. 

Third,  if  we  permit  our  young  people 
to  participate  in  the  political  process,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  will  re- 
s'lond  by  working  constructively  within 
the  system  rather  than  going  outside  the 
svstem  and  resorting  to  acts  of  violence 
to  achieve  their  goils.  In  this  way,  the 
political  alienation  of  our  youth  will  be 
significantly  reduced. 

Fourth,  our  young  people  will  bring 
fre:.h  ideas  and  high  ideals  into  the  po- 
litlcai  s.vstem  about  how  we  can  create  a 
more  decent  America  and  a  more  decent 
world. 

Piii.iUy,  there  i.')  an  important  prac- 
tical reason  why  Congress  should  pass 
the  joint  re.-olution  proposing  a  constltu- 
ticnai   amendment  extending  the  right 
to  vote  to  18-ye«r-olds.  The  recent  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  on  the  Federal  law 
o.Ktending  the  right  to  vote  to  18-year- 
olds  uuheld  the  application  of  this  law 
111  national  elections,  but  declared  it  un- 
constitutional in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  any  State  which  fails  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  In  State  and  local 
elections  before   1972   will   have  to  in- 
stitute dual  voting  and  registration  pro- 
teduies.  It  has  been  estimated  that  these 
dual  procedures  will  cost  an  additional 
S750,000  in  my  own  State  of  Ohio;  $1.3 
million  in  Connecticut;  $5  mlUlon  in  New 
York  Citv;  $2.5  million  in  St.  Louis;  $1.5 
minion  In  New  Jersey;  $400,000  in  Dade 
County.  Fla.;    $200,000   in   Washington 
State;  and,  $200,000  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  immediate,  favorable 
action  by  Congress  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  extending  the  right  to  vote 
in  all  elections  to  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older,  and  ratification  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  as 
.oon  as  possible,  is  the  only  reasonable 
alternative  to  a  costly  and  chaotic  situa- 
tion. I.  therefore,  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitutional  amendment. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr    Chairman.  I  yield 


3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  I  voted  for  the  legislation 
authorizing  those  18  through  20  years  old 
a  vote  in  local  and  State  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral elections  last  year.  Now,  with  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  give  the  non-Federal  vot- 
ing right  to  these  citizens  by  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we,  I  am  sure,  are 
hardly  aware  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  unfairness  of  men  18,  10,  and  20 
years  of  age  being  sent  to  war,  many  of 
them  to  die,  many  of  them  to  be 
grievously  wounded,  by  Presidents  and 
Congresses  for  which  they  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote.  That  is  still 
because  neither  the  President  nor  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  been  voted 
upon  under  the  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject adopted  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  properly  a  matter  of  Federal  action 
and  responsibility.  The  voting  privilege 
for  those  18  to  20  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  best  generations  of  young 
people  we  have  ever  had.  Some  of  them 
have  been  misguided,  but  many  of  them 
have  had  the  very  sincere  feeling  of  frus- 
tration that  the  establishment  was 
against  them:  that  they  had  no  voice  in 
the  decisions  of  their  country:  and  the 
only  way  they  could  make  themselves 
heard  was  by  dissent  that  erupted  In 
forms  of  violence. 

When  this  amendment  which  we  pro- 
pose today  becomes  effective  by  the  rati- 
fication of  the  States,  every  person  18, 
19  and  20  vears  of  age,  as  well  as  every- 
one over  21,  shall  have  the  same  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  Congress  and  in  the 
election  of  the  President,  and  In  deter- 
mining the  policies  of  our  country.  I 
think  that  is  a  sharing  with  these  young 
citizens  of  privilege  and  responsibility 
that  thev  deserve  and  should  enjoy. 

One  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  What 
we  propose  to  do  in  the  Federal  enfran- 
chisement of  those  18,  19,  and  20  years 
of  age  is  exactly  what  we  did  in  enfran- 
chising the  black  slaves  with  the  15th 
amendment  and  exactly  what  ve  did  in 
enfranchising  women  in  t^e  country  with 
the  19th  amendment.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  proposed  amendment  is 
perfectly  In  consonance  with  those  prece- 
dents. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  think  we  are  today  moving  toward 
giving  the  privilege  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  carrjring  on  of  this  great 
Republic  into  the  glories  of  the  future 
to  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  all  of 
our  groups  of  citizens,  those  who  have 
borne  the  burdens  of  its  wars,  and  in 
whose  hearts  are  the  hopes  and  promises 
of  our  long  years  ahead, 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  giving  the  Statec  the  right  to 
enfranchise  young  people  is  what  should 
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have  been  done  by  us  piior  to  putting 
through  in  a  hur>j:^  hurr>'.  hurry  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  somHhing  that  now  will 
put  more  or  less  pressUie  on  the  States 
Now  we  aie  followiBK''the  processes  of 
the  Constitution.  '^ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  \At  least  we  are  now 
achievmg  our  objective  by  proceeding 
through  constitutiohal  amendment. 

Mr.  POFP,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  quite  simple.  It  contains 
few,  if  any.  ambiguities.  But  I  think  for 
purposes  of  legislative  history,  we  should 
discuss  at  least  a  few  matters.  One  thing 
we  should  discuss  is  age  as  a  standard 
of  voting.  It  is  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment, if  ratified  by  the  States,  to  estab- 
lish a  national  age  standard  for  voting 
at  18  years  of  age  or  over. 

Since  the  right  to  vote  cannot  be 
denied,  according  to  the  amendment,  to 
any  citizen  otherwise  qualified  who  has 
attained  that  age,  it  is  implicit  that  no 
upper  age  limit  of  voting  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  or  by  any  State. 
Doubtless  a  rational  case  might  be  made 
to  deny  the  franchise  to  the  very  elderly 
or  to  the  senile,  for  example,  using  many 
of  the  same  arguments  which  are  used 
to  support  this  amendment.  Such  an 
upper  age  limit,  however,  would  not  be 
permissible,  as  I  read  this  amendment. 

We  all  know  that  the  current  proposal 
has  gained  wide  acceptance  on  the 
strength  of  the  popular  non  sequitur, 
"Old  enough  to  fight,  old  enough  to  vote." 
It  is  perhaps  a  paradox,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  "Too  old 
to  fight,  too  old  to  vote,"  will  not  be 
possible  under  the  proposed  amendment. 

A  fair  reading  of  the  amendment 
would  appear  to  permit  States  or  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  lower  voting  age 
than  18  years,  if  they  so  desire.  The 
injunction  that  voting  may  not  be 
"denied  or  abridged"  would  reasonably 
not  be  a  bar  to  extending  or  granting 
the  franchise  to  younger  citizens.  Al- 
though no  debate  on  this  occurred  in  the 
committee,  I  understand  there  is  no 
constitutional  bar  to  17-year-old  voting 
if  that  be  the  desire  of  the  States  or  of 
the  Congress. 

The  amendment  is  addressed  to  the 
single  political  act  of  voting.  It  does  not 
deal  expressly  with  age  qualifications  to 
be  an  ofiBceholder,  for  example.  As  I  read 
the  amendment,  States  may  if  they  wish 
follow  the  Federal  pattern  and  impose 
more  restrictive  age  standards — but 
otherwise  nondiscriminatory  qualifica- 
tions— for  holding  any  elective  office. 

The  act  of  voting,  to  which  the  amend- 
ment is  addressed,  encompasses,  as  I 
read  it,  the  full  range  of  rights  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  process.  It  is 
anticipated  that  18-year-olds  could  not 
be  denied  the  right  to  participate  fully 
in  the  nominating  process,  whether  by 
signing  nominating  petitions,  voting  at 
party  conventions,  or  participating  in  the 
selection  of  delegates  thereto. 

The  right  to  vote  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  age  after  reaching  age 
18.  as  I  read  this  amendment.  Is  Intended 
to  reach  all  elections.  Distinctions  be- 
tween   voters    in    State    and    National 


elections.  State  and  local  elections,  pri- 
mary and  general  elections,  school  board 
contests,  bond  issue  elections,  whatever — 
no  such  distinctions  may  be  made  in  any 
such  elections  on  the  basis  of  age. 
A  qualified  voter  in  any  election  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  qualified  voter  in  all 
elections. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  language  "by  any 
State"  in  the  amendment  is  intended  to 
reach  all  of  the  political  subdivisions 
within  a  State  as  well. 

The  amendment  in  my  view  is  not 
without  technical  imperfections.  I  would 
have  preferred  that  it  follow  the  pattern 
of  the  18th  amendment  and  commenced 
with  the  words  "After  1  year  tiom  the 
ratification  of  this  article." 

If  the  38th  State  ratifies  this  amend- 
ment within  weeks  of  a  scheduled  bond 
issue  election  in  another  State,  or  a 
scheduled  municipal  election,  for  ex- 
ample, who  can  say  that  such  election 
will  be  certified  as  valid  if  18-year-olds 
did  not  have  the  time  to  register  and 
participate  in  that  election?  I  regret 
hearings  were  not  held  by  my  Judiciary 
Committee  so  as  to  give  proper  consid- 
eration to  such  real  and  ominous 
problems.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  any  amendment  would  not 
prevail  today  and,  indeed,  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

As  the  Chairman  and  the  Members 
know,  I  oppose  the  amendment.  I  do  so 
because  I  believe  it  is  unwise  and  com- 
pletely unnecessary  My  opposition,  how- 
ever, is  not  based  upon  age.  I  have  urged 
my  own  State  legislature  to  lower  the 
voting  age  in  California.  My  opposition  is 
contained  more  fully  in  the  dissenting 
views  which  are  printed  in  the  commit- 
tee leporl,  and  when  we  go  back  into  the 
House  I  will  a=;k  unanimous  consent  to 
include  those  dissenting  views  at  this 
point  in  the  REconn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  following 
material: 

Dissenting  Views 

We  cespeetfully  dissent  from  the  judgment 
of  our  Judiciary  Committee  colleagues  that 
the  United  States  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  permit  citizens  18  years  old  or 
o%'er  to  vote  in  all  elections.  State  or  Federal. 

At  the  outset  It  should  be  understood  that 
we  do  not  oppose  a  reduction  in  the  voting 
ai;e  if  that  be  the  will  of  the  people  within 
those  J\irlsdlctions  affected.  Each  of  us  has 
urged  a  lowering  of  the  voting  age  In  our 
respective  States.  We  do  oppose  however, 
the  Imposition  of  an  unwanted  voting  stand- 
ard In  State  and  local  elections  by  others  un- 
affected by  that  standard.  In  short,  as  the 
law  is  presently  Interpreted,  States  have  the 
r-ght  to  nx  non-discrlmlnatory  voter  quali- 
ticatlor.s  for  their  own  elections  and  we  be- 
lieve it  should  remain  that  way. 

On  March  2.  :971,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  to  report  this  amendment  favorably 
to  the  House.  It  did  so  after  a  discussion 
( which  could  not  fairly  be  characterized  as 
.1  debate*  of  less  than  one  hour.  The  amend- 
I'lt;  resolution  had  not  been  favored  by  prior 
hearings  before  any  House  committee  in  this 
Congress  or  any  preceding  Congress  since 
1943. 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  enormous  re- 
sponsibility H  ''ommlttee  shoulders  in  rec- 
ommending a  change  in  our  fundanii  ata! 
law.  It  musi  be  acknowledged  thai  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  actcfl  precipltatplv  In   this 


rase  Its  efforts  are  wholly  out  of  character 
wuh  lis  previous  careful  deliberations  of 
proposed  constitutional  amendments 

Tlie  primary  causes  of  this  unfortunate 
reversal  of  form  are  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1970  and  the  Supreme  Court's  interpreta- 
tion  thereof  in  Oregon  v.   Mitchell. 

In  the  91st  Congre.s.s.  it  will  be  recalled 
the  House  accepted  a  Senate  amendment  to 
tl'.e  Voting  Rights  Act  which  authorized  18- 
year-old  voting  In  all  elections.  Many  in 
thi.s  House  resisted  that  amendment  on  con- 
siltutlonal  and  policy  grotmds.  The  Su- 
preme Court  might  have  re.solved  our  ques- 
tion.s,  but  it  did  not.  Mitchell  v.  Oregon 
satisfied  no  one,  esjjecially  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  future 
elections  It  Is  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
turmoil  wiilch  now  forces  the  Congress  to 
consider  action  is  wholly  of  its  own  making 
True  the  Supreme  Court  compounded  our 
problems,  but  It  did  so  in  respon.se  to  an 
.ict  of  Congress  whicli  132  of  us  regarded 
as  Improvident  and  unconstitutional  in  the 
first  place. 

We  are  asked  to  support  the  proposed 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  It  will  elim- 
inate the  prospect  of  confusion  and  expense 
In  maintaining  dual  voter  lists  for  future 
elections.  The  amendment's  supporters  be- 
lieve that  It  provides  the  best  escape  from  the 
problems  which  the  Congress  and  the  Court 
joined  to  create.  It  could  with  equal  logic 
be  argued  that  this  should  be  accomplished 
by  a  simple  repeal  of  the  Senate  amendment 
which  thrust  duality  upon  us.  We  reject 
L-ach  of  these  proposals 

There  Is  a  better  way 

There  are  few  attributes  of  State  sover- 
tlgnty  more  fundamental  than  the  right  to 
determine  the  qu,Jlficatlons  of  those  who 
may  participate  In  the  voting  process.  It  Is 
a  right  granted  in  the  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  recognlzeti  as  recently  as  the  Mitch- 
tHl  case  Itself  Justice  Black,  who  tipped  the 
scitJes  in  that  decision  In  favor  of  the  Federal 
right  to  determine  age  qualifications  In  na- 
tional elections,  spoke  powerfully  of  the 
Slate's  right  to  establish  similar  qualifica- 
tions for  their  own  elecUon.s.  He  said 

"No  function  Is  more  essential  to  the  sepa- 
rate and  Independent  existence  of  the  States 
and  their  governments  than  the  power  to  de- 
termine within  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion the  qualifications  of  their  own  voters 
for  State,  county,  and  municipal  offices  and 
the  nature  of  their  owii  machinery  for  liillug 
local  public  offices."  Mitchell  v.  Oregon  (No. 
43.  Dec.  21.  1970,  p.  9.) 

Other  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  have 
indicated  a  renewed  Interest  iti  the  vitality  of 
the  Federal  system.  In  Younger  v.  Harris,  for 
example,  decided  only  a  few  days  ago.  Justice 
Black  spoke  for  a  more  united  Court  when  he 
caJled  for: 

.  a  recognulun  ol  the  faci  that  the  entire 
country  Is  made  up  of  a  Union  of  separate 
stite  governments,  and  a  continuance  of  the 
belief  that  the  National  Government  will  fare 
best  if  the  States  and  tholr  institutions  are 
left  free  to  perform  their  separat*  functions 
m  their  separate  ways.  This,  perhaps  for  lack 
ot  a  belter  and  clearer  way  to  describe  It.  is 
reiered  to  by  many  as  "Our  Federalism."  and 
one  familiar  vrtth  the  profound  debates  that 
ushered  our  Federal  Constitution  Into  exist- 
ence is  bound  to  respect  those  who  remain 
loyal  to  the  Ideals  and  dreams  of  'Our  Fed- 
eralism." The  concept  doe^  not  mean  blind 
deference  to  "States'  Rights"  any  more  than 
it  means  centralization  of  control  over  every 
important  Issue  in  our  National  Government 
and  Its  courts.  The  Framers  rejected  both 
these  courses.  What  the  concept  dees  repre- 
semt  Is  a  system  In  which  there  I"?  sensitivity 
to  the  legitimate  intarests  of  both  State  and 
National  Governments,  and  In  which  the  Na- 
tional Gcn-ernment,  anxious  though  It  may 
be  to  vindicate  and  protect  federal  rights  and 
federal  interest'-,  always  endea\or?  to  do  :>o  m 
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ways  that  wiU  xiot  unduly  Interfere  with  the 
legitimate  actlvlUee  of  the  States.  It  ahoiUd 
never  be  forgotten  that  thla  slogan.  "Our 
Pederallam, "  born  In  tlie  early  struggling 
d»y8  of  our  Union  of  States,  occupies  a  high- 
ly "Important  place  In  our  Nation's  history 
and  Its  futtire." 

The  President,  too.  Is  fashioning  programs 
which  are  designed  to  return  power  to  the 
States  and  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  oen- 
trallBlng  authority  in  the  national  gOTem- 

ment. 

All  of  these  efforts,  by  the  Administration 
and  the  Judiciary,  represent  a  wholesome 
trend. 

The  pending  amendment,  however.  Is  a 
step  backward  which  should  not  be  taken. 

The  contemplated  amendment  may  have 
superficial  appeal  to  some  because.  If  rati- 
fied, It  would  avoid  the  Inevitable  confusion 
and  expense  of  dual  age  voting.  But  State* 
need  not  suffer  the  confusion  and  expense 
if  they  wish  to  avoid  It.  They  may  change 
their  laws  to  conform  to  the  Federal  stand- 
ards. Some  States,  however,  may  wish  to  en- 
dure these  admitted  problems  as  the  price 
of  adhering  to  a  policy  concerning  voting 
age  contrary  to  that  expressed  In  the  amend- 
ment. No  State  should  be  denied  that  right. 
As  we  take  these  preliminary  steps  toward 
Imposing  an  i8-year-old  voting  standard  on 
the  Nation,  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  few  la  apparently  not  shared 
by  the  many. 

Only  three  SUtes  now  permit  18-year-olds 
to  vote;  47  do  not. 

Several  BUtee  (Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Monuna.  and  Nebraska)  have 
recsntly  adjusted  their  voting  standards 
downward,  but  have  refused  to  accept  the 
18-year-old  standard  sought  to  be  Imposed 
by  this  amendment.  Only  the  voters  In 
Alaslu  adopted  the  IS-year-oId  standards  In 
a  recent  referendum. 

Even  more  States  (Colorado,  Florida,  Ha- 
waii, Idaho,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Wyoming)  have 
Oatly  refused  to  make  any  change  at  all, 
when  given  the  recent  opportunity  to  lower 
their  age  standards  for  voting.  The  policy  of 
these  States  la  to  be  thwarted  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

In  summary,  we  are  convinced  that  this 
republic  will  be  better  served  In  the  long  run 
If  the  sovereignty  of  our  States  is  not  ftip- 
ther  eroded  by  denying  to  them  the  power 
to  fix  non-dUcrlmlnatory  quallflcatlons  for 
voting  In  their  own  dAOtlons. 
We  uise  a  "No"  vote  on  the  amendment. 
CKAKI.S8  X.  Wioanra. 
WnxT  Matits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fundamentally  this 
amendment  is  offered  suid  will  pass  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  the  young 
people  affected  by  it  insist  on  its  passage, 
and,  we  lack  the  collective  will  to  say 
"no"  to  them. 

In  this  we  sadly  mirror  the  permissive- 
ness  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  William 

D.  PORD) . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 
I  have  been  a  cospaasoT  of  this  resolution 
ever  since  coming  to  the  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckllih), 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
members  of  Ws  committee  for  the  dis- 
patch with  which  they  have  handled  this 
matter,  giving  us  an  c^^wrtunity  to  vote 
on  this  important  issue  so  efU'ly  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing a  House  joint  resolution  which  X..have 
cosponaored  that  iMroposes  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18  in  State,  local,  and  Federal  elec- 
tions. The  Senate  has  recently  wwroved 
an  Identical  resolution  by  a  imanimous 
vote  of  94  to  0,  and  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  do  the  same  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  lasrt.  year  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  enfranchised  the  voters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  20  with  full 
voting  rights  in  all  elections.  However, 
on  December  21,  1970,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  on  the  ccaistitutionality  of 
this  law.  While  it  upheld  the  granting  of 
voting  rights  for  18-year-olds  by  statute 
in  congrressional  and  presidential  elec- 
tions, the  Court  struck  down  the  pro- 
vision for  voting  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

We  are  now  left  in  a  very  precarious 
position.  Presently,  there  are  only  three 
States  which  permit  18-year-olds  to  vote 
in  State  and  local  elections — Kentucky, 
Oeorgla,  and  Alaska.  This  means  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  47  of  our  50  States 
to  maintain  separate  voter  registration 
lists  and  separate  balloting  procedures. 

Needless  to  say,  the  result  is  extra  and 
unnecessary  administrative  expenditures 
to  our  States  and  municipalities  at  the 
very  time  when  these  units  of  govern- 
ment are  literally  crying  out  for  more 
funds.  In  many  instances  these  extra 
expenditiu-es  are  extremely  costly.  For 
instance,  it  is  estimated  that  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  voting  ages  will  cost  New 
York  City  alone  approximately  $5  mil- 
lion. While  the  full  impact  on  the  State 
of  Michigan  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired merely  to  provide  adaptors  for 
the  State's  8.000  voting  machines. 

To  avoid  ttiis  additional  cost  and  po- 
tential confusion,  either  CongTess  must 
pass  n  constitutional  amendment  or  the 
States  must  act  individually  to  lower  the 
voting  age.  However,  becaiBe  of  State 
requirements  for  amending  State  con- 
stitutions, 22  States  cannot  act  to  lower 
their  voting  age  prior  to  November  1972. 
An  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
would  make  it  ixtssible  to  avoid  this  and 
lower  the  voting  age  in  time  for  the  1972 
elections. 

Aside  from  the  confusion  and  obvious 
inequities  which  presently  exist  and  aside 
from  the  additional  costs  involved,  there 
are  additional  reasons  why  Congress 
should  pass  this  resolution  today.  In  my 
own  State  alone  there  are  approximately 
500,000  young  men  nad  women  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  20  who  will  be  voting 
for  the  first  time  in  1972.  It  simply  does 
not  make  good  sense  to  allow  our  new 
young  voters  to  participate  in  national 
elections  which  predictably  Involve  the 
most  distant,  complex,  and  far-reaching 
issues  of  the  day,  and  then  deny  them 
the  ri^t  to  participate  in  local  Sections 
involving  issues  with  which  they  are 
much  more  familiar,  and,  in  most  cases, 
which  are  much  less  complex. 

For  these  reasons,  once  again,  I  would 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  afBrma- 


tively  today.  The  time  is  long  past  due 
for  all  Amencans  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  20  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  the  people  who  represent  them 
on  the  local  levels  of  government  as  well 
as  the  national. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli)  . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  echo  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  conveyed  earlier  today  concerning 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Cillir)  for  his  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  amendment.  The  gentleman 
has  made  a  most  distinguished  record, 
really  a  very  historic  record,  since  he 
has  been  in  this  House,  and  I  should  like 
again  to  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  which  has  had  the  priv- 
ilege and  honor  to  recognize  the  talent, 
usefulness,  and  devotion  of  young  people 
by  granting  them  the  right  of  franchise 
at  age  18  for  the  past  16  years. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
today.  This  will  be  continued  today. 
There  will  be  newsletters  written  and 
there  will  be  radio  broadcasts  and  tele- 
vision annoimcements  of  all  the  great 
concerns  many  of  my  colleagues  feel,  in 
good  faith,  concerning  the  constitutional 
questions  that  this  tjnpe  of  proposal 
arouses. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  has  worked  in  the  political  con- 
text of  Kentucky  and  has  been  active  in 
politics  in  Kentucky  for  the  past  4  years, 
we  have  found,  and  I  have  personally 
found,  that  the  young  people  of  America 
in  the  course  of  their  activities  in  poll- 
tics  have  really  infused  new  blood,  in- 
fused new  thoughts,  infused  a  much 
needed  new  enthusiasm  into  the  political 
process.  They  have  brought  to  the  politi- 
cal process  in  Kentucky,  and  in  all  other 
States  that  have  permitted  18-year-olds 
to  vote  the  idealism  that  sometimes  we, 
as  their  elders,  have  allowed  to  dissipate. 
They  have  brought  to  the  political  proc- 
ess the  willingness  to  do  the  hard  and 
mundane  and  drudge  work  that  com- 
prises the  btilk  of  politics.  They  have 
worked  uncomplidnlngly  in  situations 
which  many  of  our  contemporaries  sim- 
ply refuse  to  work  in. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  Chairman  Celler. 
and  Members  of  this  august  body  in 
which  I  have  now  the  privilege  to  serve, 
I  should  like  to  urge  that  you  do  pass  this 
proposal  today.  I  shoiUd  like  to  urge  that 
in  your  communications  to  constituents 
you  indicate  the  usefulness  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment,  the  wisdom  of  It,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  produced  good  in 
our  State  and  will  produce  good  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
concluded  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  I 
do  so  with  some  reluctance,  not  because 
I  am  perturbed  by  the  thought  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote;  in  fact,  I  voted  for  that  as 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  my 
own  State  over  20  years  ago. 
But  I  am  concerned  about  the  method 
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whereby  we  have  arrived  at  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  today, 
and  still  more  by  the  implications  of 
where  we  may  go  from  here  if  we  follow 
the  constitutional  guidance  of  some  of 
the  opinions  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  which  passed 
on  the  validity  of  the  statute  which  we 
adopted  last  year. 

The  Congress  has  contributed  to  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  by 
trying  to  impose  an  18-year-old  vote  by 
statute  without  reference  to  any  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  voted  against  that  effort  last  ses- 
sion because,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution,  it  was 
plainly  unconstitutional.  The  Court, 
really  by  the  decision  of  one  member 
whose  views  were  not  shared  by  any 
other  member  of  the  Court,  has,  In  a 
rather  strange  decision,  which  is  not  one 
of  those  most  distinguished  on  the  part 
of  the  Court,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  come 
up  with  an  anomalous  situation  whereby 
it  has  been  held  that  we  could  constitu- 
tionally do  this  by  statute  as  to  Federal 
offices  but  not  as  to  State  offices.  Hence 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  particular 
concern,  I  say,  about  the  age  for  voting. 
I  think  a  man  could  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion anywhere  at  ages  between  18  and  21 
with  fair  reasonableness.  You  have  t» 
draw  a  line  somewhere,  and  I  am  content 
to  see  it  drawn  anywhere  in  a  reason- 
able area,  but  I  am  concerned  with  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Constitution  which  tor- 
ture it  out  of  shape. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  his  opinion  which 
led  to  this  hybrid  situation  in  which  he 
upheld  our  statute  as  to  Federal  elec- 
tions and  not  as  to  State  elections,  has 
taken  one  part  of  the  Constitution  which 
talks  about  times,  places,  and  manners  of 
holding  elections  and  which  gives  some 
Federal  power  as  to  such  subjects  and  has 
equated  it  with  another  section  which 
ts^ks  about  the  qualifications  of  voters 
and  which  leaves  that  completely  to  the 
States,  just  as  if  these  obviously  deter- 
rent things  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
However,  the  real  threat  to  our  federal 
system  lies  in  the  decision  by  Justices 
Brennan  and  Douglas  that  under  the 
14th  amendment,  as  they  claim  it  Is  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
deny  the  vote  to  people  18  years  of  age. 
I  submit,  If  that  its  true,  then  it  is  Just 
as  much  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  deny  a  vote  to  people  17  years 
of  age.  Even  Justice  Black  does  not  buy 
that  solution  for  our  problem. 

What  I  suggest  to  you  is  this:  We  have 
a  situation  in  a  few  States  which  voted 
for  18  years  of  age  and  we  have  a  few 
which  voted  for  19  and  20  years  of  age  as 
the  legal  age  at  which  to  vote,  and  al- 
though it  may  make  a  local  difference 
here  and  there  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
the  Republic  is  going  to  survive  wherever 
we  draw  that  age  line.  The  Republic  vrtll 
not  be  destroyed  or  saved  by  the  18-year- 
old  vote,  but  the  Republic  is  very  likely 
to  be  destroyed,  or  at  any  rate  Its  consti- 
tutional basis  Is  very  likely  to  be  perma- 
nently changed  and  altered.  If  we  follow 
the  constitutional  theory  which  is  laid 


down  by  Justices  Douglas  and  Brennan 
in  their  opinion  in  Oregon  against 
Mitchell.  I  suggest  to  my  professional  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House,  and  also  to 
all  others  who  are  concerned,  that  they 
read  thoae  opinions  and  that  they  think 
very  carefully  on  the  question  of  where 
we  may  be  going  in  this  so-called  Federal 
RepubUc.  At  this  point  Mr.  Chairmfm,  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  my  individual 
views  found  in  the  report  on  the  resolu- 
tion, House  Joint  Resolution  223 : 

INDIVIDUAI.    VHWS    OF    HON.    DAVID   W.    DENNIS 
or  INDIANA 

1.  I  tiave  never  believed  Lhat  grantiug  tiie 
vote  to  those  between  18  and  21  years  or  age 
would,  over  the  long  run,  either  bave  or  ruiu 
the  RepubUc.  The  question,  on  Its  own 
merits  as  a  matter  ol  puUcy,  has  achieved  a 
sort  ol  symbolism  which,  I  believe,  exceeds  Its 
intrinsic  Importance.  Some  individuals  should 
certainly  vote  at  18,  others  make  Incompetent 
voters  at  any  age,  and  a  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere.  The  general  area  of  18-21  oeems 
to  be  a  reasonable  area  in  which  to  make 
demarcation;  and,  for  my  part,  I  believe  that 
men  of  good  wlU  and  good  Judgment  could 
honestly  dlfier  on  the  exact  year  to  pick, 
and  that  no  decision  made  would  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  meritorious  than  another. 

2.  Federal  action  In  this  aeld,  however,  is 
another  matter,  lor,  regardless  of  the  degree 
uf  importance  which  one  may  attach  to  the 
question  of  the  18-year  vote,  as  such,  an> 
attempt  to  resolve  the  issue  on  the  Federal 
level  necessarily  involves  Constitutional 
questions  and  problems  of  Federalism,  the 
importance  and  sweep  of  which  may  far  out- 
strip that  of  the  Immediate  problem  of  set* 
ting  the  most  desirable  voting  age. 

I  have  never  had  any  serious  doubt  that, 
under  our  Constitutional  system,  voting 
qualifications  in  general,  and  age  quaimca- 
tlons  in  particular,  were  basically  matters 
for  determination  by  the  several  States  oi 
the  Union,  and  were  not  to  be  determined 
by  the  Federal  government. 

On  this  basis  I  voted  against  the  Voting 
Hlghte  Act  Amendmenu  of  1070,  Public  Law 
91-285,  84  Stat.  314,  because  I  believed  that 
several  provisions  of  this  statute  were  un- 
constitutional— and  notably  that  Its  provi- 
sions which  purported  to  set  18  years  of  age 
aa  the  legal  voting  age  in  aU  elections  were 
quite  plainly  unconstitutional. 

Briefly,  I  based  this  belief  on  the  provisions 
of  Article  I,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  reading  as  follows : 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shaU  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Tear  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  in  each  State  sli&U  have  the 
Qualifications  reqiUslte  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture;" on  that  provision  of  the  17th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  provides  that:  "The  electors  [for  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  ]  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  in  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislatures;"  on  the  language  in  Sec- 
tion a  of  the  14th  Amendment,  which,  by 
providing  a  p>enalty  for  State  denial  of  the 
vote  to  any  male  inhabitant  "being  twenty- 
one  years  of  age",  assumes  that  the  State 
has  the  power  and  right  to  deny  the  vote  to 
a  male  Inhabitant  who  Is  less  tlian  21  years 
old;  and,  finally,  on  the  uniform  practice  over 
the  years  which  not  only  left  the  determi- 
nation of  over  qualifications  to  the  laws  of 
the  several  States,  but  which.  unlformJy, 
adopted  the  route  of  amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  whenever  it  was  desired  to 
change  voting  qualifications  through  Federal 
action — as  in  the  cases  of  Federal  abolition 
of  State  restrictions  on  voting  by  reason  of 
race   (15th  Amendment),  sex  (19th  Amend- 


ment ) .  and.  with  respect  to  Federal  elections, 
ihe  failure  to  pay  poll  taxes  (24th  Amend- 
ment  i . 

I  will  add  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  oi"  the  United  States  in  Oregon  v. 
.Mitchell  on  December  21.  1970,  Is  not  one 
whicn  greatly  impresses  ine  or  which  operates 
to  alter  my  basic  thinking  about  the  proper 
nature  of  our  Federal  system. 

I  accept  the  decision,  of  course,  as  the  law 
of  the  case  and  as  the  law  governing  the  par- 
ticular problem  and  situation  with  which  we 
are  now  faced;  but,  like  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  respect  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
like  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  his  very  able  dis- 
sent In  Oregon  v.  Mitchell  I  take  a  generally 
dim  view  of  the  underlying  approach  upon 
which  this  decision  seems  to  operate  and  of 
the  possible  further  extension  of  the  Con- 
stitutional point  of  view  upon  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  based. 

Nor  is  one's  respect  for  the  result  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that,  In  essence  and  In 
practical  effect,  this  result  represents  the 
views  of  Just  one  member  of  the  nlue-member 
Court.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black 
clearly  discloses  an  acute  perception  of  the 
dangers  to  Federalism  inherent  in  the  views 
of  his  four  Colleagues  who,  with  him,  make 
up  the  flve-man  majority  in  respect  to  the 
validity  of  the  18-year-old  vote  provisions  of 
Public  Law  91-286  as  to  Federal  elections.  Yet 
he  has  sustained  these  provisions  as  to  Fed- 
eral elections  by  what,  with  all  respect,  must 
surely  be  regarded  as  a  tortured  view  of  Ar- 
ticle I.  Section  4  of  the  Constitution,  whereby 
be  equates  regiUations  as  to  "the  Times, 
Places,  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections" 
with  regulations  respecting  "the  Qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  Electors",  which  are  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  I,  Section  2. 

Plnally,  I  do  not  agre^  that  there  is  any- 
tlUng  in  our  Constitutional  history  to  indi- 
cate that  denial  of  the  vote  to  those  18  years 
of  age — any  more  than  the  continuing  denial 
of  the  vote  to  those  17  years  of  age — 1b  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  tliat 
Section  5  of  the  14th  Amendment  grants  to 
the  Congress  any  power  to  adopt  legislation 
against  such  an  alleged  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection. 

I  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
when  he  says,  in  his  dissenting  opinion:  "Ex- 
cept for  those  who  are  wUUng  to  close  their 
eyes  to  constitutional  history  In  making  con- 
stitutional Interpretations  or  who  read  such 
hiBtnry  with  a  preconceived  determination  to 
attain  a  particiUar  constitutional  goal.  I 
think  that  the  history  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  makes  it  clear  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  no  part  of  the  legislation 
now  under  review  can  be  upheld  as  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  congressional  power  under 
that  Amendment." 

The  question  remains,  wliat  do  we  do  now? 

The  Court  has  spoken,  and  the  Congress 
U  now  taking  the  proper  route^lt  it  wishes 
to  act  in  this  field — of  proceeding  by  way  of 
Constitutional  Amendment,  as  Congress 
ought  to  have  done  In  the  first  instance. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  hybrid  eleoUon 
system  caused  by  the  Cotirfs  decision,  wlU 
pose  problems  of  complication  and  expenses 
to  the  several  States  in  the  conduct  and  hold- 
ing of  elections,  which  a  uniform  voting 
age,  applicable  to  aU  elections,  will  serve  to 
obviate. 

On  the  other  hand  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  States  can,  In  due  course,  correct  this 
situation  by  action  on  their  own  part,  if 
they  wish  to  do  so — and  U  they  do  not  so 
wish,  it  Is  at  least  a  fair  question  whether 
the  Congress  should  attempt  to  force  the 
Issue  by  proposing  an  amendment  In  a  field 
which  has  always  been  one  particularly  re- 
served for  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  several 
States. 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  States,  at  any  time,  could  hav» 
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jcted  to  lower  the  legal  voting  age,  had  It  so 
desired;  but  only  a  few  States  had  done  so 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  91- 
286.  The  decision  of  the  Court,  and  its  prac- 
tical effect,  may  or  may  not  Impel  addi- 
tional State  action.  There  is  nothing  un- 
thinkable about  leaving  this  decision  solely 
U3  the  several  States.  Nor  has  there,  as  yet. 
Ijeen  any  manifestation  of  a  great  demand. 
»lthln  the  several  States  (as  distinct  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Congress)  for  a  lowering  of 
the  voting  age. 

Submission  of  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, however.  Is  an  appropriate  and  legal 
procedure,  which  still  leaves  the  ultimate 
question  of  ratification  of  the  amendment 
to  action  by  the  several  States,  in  accordance 
with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

We  are,  therefore,  now  presented  with  a 
Constitutional  approach  to  this  problem; 
and  certainly  a  man  could  support  the  pro- 
posed 18-year-old  vote  amendment  who 
could  not.  for  Constitutional  reasons  (IB- 
year  vote  and/or  otherwise)  support  or  vote 
for  Public  Law  91-285. 

One  final  word:  the  question  of  passage 
and  ratification — or  the  reverse — of  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  is.  to  my  mind,  much 
less  Important  than  are  the  broad  Constitu- 
tional questions  raised  and  discussed  In  the 
several  opinions  In  Oregon  v.  Mitchell.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  future  covirse 
of  our  Republic,  and  the  whole  question  ol 
Its  continued  Federal  character,  may  be  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  views  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  as 
expressed  in  Oregon  v.  Mitchell  may.  in  the 
future,  prevail  over  the  Judicial  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan. 

Davto  W.  Dennis. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  longtime  supporter  of  the  proposal  to 
enfranchise  all  Americans  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  20,  I  rise  In  supi?ort  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  223,  which  would, 
by  constitutional  amendment,  lower  the 
minimum  voting  age  to  18  years  in  State 
and  local  elections,  as  well  as  in  Federal 
elections. 

The  legislation  we  are  now  considering 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  a  5-to-4  de- 
cision rendered  on  December  21,  1970. 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Oregon  against  Mitchell.  The  High  Court 
in  that  case  upheld  the  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970 — 
Public  Law  91-285— lowering  the  mini- 
mum voting  age  to  18  for  Federal  elec- 
Uons,  but  Invalidated  such  provisions 
with  respect  to  State  and  local  elections. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  has  left 
most  States  in  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion in  which  18-  to  20-year-olds  may 
vote  for  their  President,  but  not  their 
Governor;  for  their  U.S.  Senator  and 
Congressman,  but  not  their  State  or  local 
legislators,  or  even  their  hometown 
mayor. 

The  present  situation  is  neither  realis- 
tic nor  sensible.  The  47  States  which  do 
not  allow  18-year-olds  to  vote  are  fac- 
ing an  intolerable  burden.  Either  these 
States  must  quickly  enact  their  own  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  allow  these 
young  voters  to  participate  in  State  and 
local  elections,  or  some  form  of  dual 
voting  methods  will  have  to  be  designed 
and  installed.  If,  as  Is  probable,  each  of 
the  47  States  adopts  a  different  method 
of  dual  voting,  future  elections  in  our 


highly  mobile  society  could  be  strangled 
by  a  jungle  of  procedural  red  tape.  This 
truly  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970. 

Moreover,  It  is  clear  that  these  young 
voters  have  earned  the  right  to  fvill  par- 
ticipation in  our  political  system.  They 
are  better  equipped  today  than  ever  in 
the  past  to  be  entrusted  with  all  of  the 
responsibilities  and  privil^es  of  citi- 
zenship. Their  demonstrated  intelligence, 
enthusiastic  Interest,  and  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  affairs  at  all  levels 
exemplify  the  highest  qualities  of  ma- 
ture citizenship. 

Today's  young  voters  have  a  great  deal 
to  contribute  to  our  society.  Although 
some  of  the  student  unrest  of  recent 
years  has  led  to  deplorable  violence,  much 
of  this  unrest  reflects  the  concern  of  to- 
day's youth  about  the  important  issues  of 
our  time.  We  must  direct  these  energies 
into  our  political  system  and  give  our 
young  people  genuine  opportunities  to 
influence  our  society  in  peaceful  and  con- 
structive ways. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  doquently  described  the  rela- 
tionship between  campus  unrest  and  the 
inability  of  our  yoimger  citizens  to  take 
a  constructive  part  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. The  Commission  stated,  in  pertinent 
part: 

The  anachronistic  voting-age  limitation 
tends  to  alienate  them  from  systematic  polit- 
ical processes  and  to  drive  them  Into  a 
search  for  an  alternative,  sometimes  violent, 
means  to  express  their  frustrations  over  the 
gap  l>etween  the  Nation's  Ideals  and  actions. 
Lowering  the  voting  age  wUl  provide  them 
with  a  direct,  constructive,  and  democratic 
channel  for  making  their  views  felt  and  for 
giving  them  a  responsible  stake  In  the  future 
of  the  Nation. 


Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  extend  the  vote  to  18-year- 
olds  in  all  elections — because  they  are 
mature  enough  in  every  way  to  exercise 
the  franchise,  because  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  vote  by  bearing  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  and  because  our 
society  has  so  much  to  gain  by  bringing 
the  force  of  their  enthusiastic  Idealism 
into  the  constructive  mechanisms  of  elec- 
tive government. 

These  considerations  were  given  over- 
whelming support  by  the  other  body  on 
March  10,  1971,  when,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  94  to  0,  It  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion. This  distinguished  body  should  do 
no  less  for  the  yoimg  people  of  our  coun- 
try. I  urge  a  imanimous  vote  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  223. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
asked  today  to  chaJige  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  resolution  proposed  is  one  which 
very  clearly  erodes  traditional  concepts 
of  federalism  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  based. 

Surely,  if  any  power  is  to  be  reserved 
to  the  States,  it  should  be  the  power  to 
determine  the  age  at  which  a  citizen 
becomes  eligible  to  vote  in  State  and 


local  elections.  This  has  been  firmly  es- 
Ublished  in  our  law  since  the  foimding 
of  the  Republic  and  had  remained  un- 
challenged until  the  Senate  last  year 
amended  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970 
to  authorize  18-year-olds  In  all,  not  just 
Federal,  elections  to  vote.  A  majority  of 
the  House  unwisely  accepted  this  amend- 
ment over  the  objection  of  Members 
who  then  warned  that  it  was  clearly 
unconstitutional.  And  the  Supreme 
Court  promptly  so  held  insofar  as  State 
and  local  elections  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  Mitchell 
against  Oregon  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  act's  setting  of  voting  quali- 
fications in  Federal  elections,  but  struck 
down  the  statutory  attempt  to  force  18- 
year-old  voting  in  State  elections. 
Though  thus  rebuffed  by  the  High  Court, 
it  was  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that 
those  who  led  the  Congress  down  the 
primrose  path  of  imconstitutionality  last 
year  might  become  somewhat  less  asser- 
tive of  leadership  in  the  continuing  ef- 
fort to  blanket  younger  age  groups  into 
tile  franchise. 

But  tile  rest  of  us  should  at  least  be 
sobered  by  the  thought  that  on  the  rec- 
ord thus  far  the  proponents  of  this  re- 
solution have  proved  to  be  something 
less  than  omniscient  in  matters  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

They  have  renewed  their  attack  upon 
the  federal  system,  and  I  protest  that 
they  do  so  with  unseemly  and  unneces- 
sary haste. 

The  resolution  we  consider  today  was 
reported  out  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  March  2  with  less  than  an  hour's 
discussion  and  barely  a  week  after  or- 
ganization of  the  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 23. 

"There  were  no  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  any  other 
committee  of  this  Congress,  or  any  pre- 
ceding Congress  since  1943.  Is  this  the 
kind  of  careful  deliberation  and  Inves- 
tigation which  any  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  should  merit  at  the 
hands  of  a  responsible  legislative  body. 
I  think  not.  Why  the  big  hurry?  Why  are 
we  in  effect  falling  all  over  ourselves  in 
the  rush  to  thrust  the  vote  upon  the  very 
young?  Can  it  be  in  some  way  related 
to  our  knowledge  that  18-year-olds  as- 
suredly will  be  voting  for  Members  of 
Congress  in  the  next  congressional  elec- 
tions? Can  it  be  that  we  are  ready  to 
surrender  the  federal  system  without  a 
whimper  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
offending  this  large  3 -year  class  of  new 
voters,  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds? 
I  hope  not. 

Lobbying  groups  are  already  hinting 
that  they  have  the  soon-to-be  enfran- 
chised in  their  pocket,  and  will  turn  them 
against  Congressmen  who  now  refuse  to 
go  along.  But  those  who  think  these 
young  voters  will  applaud  and  reward  a 
fawning  and  precipitous  congressional 
approach  to  this  important  resolution 
may  be  In  for  a  rude  disappointment.  It 
has  been  my  Impression  that  today's 
18-year-olds  know  a  good  deal  more 
about  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment than  many  of  us  give  them  credit 
for.  If  they  are  as  well  informed  as  I 
think  they  are,  they  will  not  appreciate 
a  currying  of  their  favor  by  passing  this 
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bill  at  the  expense  of  the  federal  system. 
They  know  that  under  that  system  cer- 
tain powers  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
and  that  foremost  among  these  has  been 
the  exclusive  right  to  prescribe  reason- 
able regulations  for  the  conduct  of  State 
and  local  elections,  including  the  deter- 
mination of  qualifications  for  voters  in 
those  elections. 

In  the  "Federalist  No.  59."  Alexander 
Hamilton  strongly  upheld  and  made 
abundantly  clear  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  to  proscribe  amy 
Federal  Government  meddling  in  State 
and  local  elections,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  Introduced 
Into  the  Constitution,  empowering  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  elections  for  the  par- 
ticular States,  would  any  man  have  hesi- 
tated to  condemn  It,  both  as  an  unwarranta- 
ble transposition  of  power,  and  as  a  premed- 
itated engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  State 
governments?  The  violation  of  principle  In 
ttus  case  would  have  required  no  conmient; 
and  to  an  unbiased  observer,  it  will  not  be 
less  apparent  In  the  project  of  subjecting  the 
existence  of  the  National  Oovemmont.  In  a 
similar  respect  to  the  pleasiu*  of  the  State 
governments.  An  impartial  view  of  the  mat- 
ter cannot  fail  to  result  In  a  conviction,  that 
each,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  depend  on 
Itself  for  its  own  preservation. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  my  col- 
leagues, what  is  mounted  today  is  indeed 
"an  unwarrantable  transposition  of 
power:  and  just  such  an  "engine  for  the 
destruction  of  the  State  governments"  as 
Hamilton  contended  no  man  should  hesi- 
tate to  condemn.  It  is  a  direct  assault 
upon  the  federal  system. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  National  Oov- 
emment  to  prescribe  voting  qualifica- 
tions in  national  elections,  but  quite  an- 
other for  it  to  say  who  shall  vote  in 
State  and  local  elections,  for  such  ofiBcers 
as  members  of  city  councils,  school 
boards,  and  county  boards  of  supervisors. 
If  high  school  students  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  school  bond  issues,  then 
certainly  this  decision  should  be  made 
closer  to  home  than  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  personally  favor  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture giving  the  vote  to  18-year-olds,  and 
I  have  urged  them  to  so  vote,  and  I 
would  so  vote  if  a  member  of  that  body 
myself.  But  this  is  a  matter  for  State, 
not  Federal  action. 

Five  States — Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Nebraska — 
have  recently  adjusted  ther  voting 
standards  downward,  but  have  refused  to 
go  so  far  as  to  enfranchise  18-ye8u--olds. 
TTirough  referendimis  14  more  States — 
Colorado,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming — have  refused  to 
make  any  change  at  all  when  asked  to 
lower  their  age  standards  for  voting. 
Thu.s  we  have  a  situation  in  which  the 
people  of  19  States  have  already  re- 
jected 18-year-old  voting  by  referen- 
dum. But  if  this  resolution  which  we 
are  considering  today  is  passed  and  the 
amendment  is  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  barely  38  States — 
nnthout  approval  by  the  people  of  each 
Statr  in  referendum — then  the  other  12 
States  vvould  have  no  choice  but  to  com- 
ply. 


If  federalism  means  anything  my  col-  an  extension  of  the  voting  population 
leagues,  it  means  that  no  State  In  the  has  steadily  grown.  The  result  is  that 
Union  should  be  forced  to  permit  voting  the  current  controversy  centers  not  on 
by  18-year-olds  in  its  local  and  State  whether  the  18-year-old  should  have  the 
elections  when  a  majority  of  its  own  citi-     unequivocal  right  to  vote  in  all  elections, 


zens  have  shown  their  opposition  to  such 
action  by  referendum.  True  federalism 
would  require  the  defeat  of  the  pending 
amendment,  so  that  each  State  can  con- 
tinue to  decide  for  itself,  in  conjunction 
with  the  people  in  each  of  the  49  States 
that  require  submission  of  amendments 
to  the  State  constitution  to  referendum, 
what  the  minimum  age  for  voting  in  its 
State  and  local  elections  shall  be. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve, not  weaken,  our  federal  system, 
by  voting  "no." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Abzug)  one-half  minute. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  move  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  a  min- 
ute in  the  Rbcoro. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  say  I  think 
it  is  terribly  important  for  18-year-oldB 
to  be  able  to  vote  on  the  question  of  mak- 
ing war  and  peace  as  well  to  have  the 
power  to  determine  who  wUl  be  the  sheriff 
maintaining  the  peace.  I  think  that  is  the 
significance  of  the  18-year-old  amend- 
ment that  we  are  seeking  here  today. 

The  political  system  needs  the  18-year- 
olds  just  as  we  need  more  young  people 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
believe  the  right  of  the  18-  to  21-year- 
olds  to  vote  will  strengthen  our  power 
structure.  I  think  many  of  the  programs 
and  the  direction  of  our  country,  would 
be  changed — Not  only  the  emphasis  upon 
the  illegal  war  in  the  Indochina  and  our 
economy  of  war,  but  our  failure  to  pro- 
tect the  country's  resources,  and  provide 
for  its  Inhabitants  all  would  be  con- 
siderably changed  by  the  Introduction  of 
the  18-year-olds  to  all  parts  of  our  po- 
litical processes:  at  the  congressional 
level  as  well  as  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  The  House  of  Representatives 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  Govern- 
ment is  intended  to  be  the  direct  voice  of 
the  people.  And  in  a  nation  which  Is  get- 
ting younger  all  the  time,  there  are  no 
young  people  in  Congress.  The  youngest 
Member  of  the  House  is  30,  although  un- 
der the  Constitution  you  can  run  for  the 
House  at  age  25,  and  the  age  range  goes 
up  to  82.  The  average  age  of  Members  of 
the  House  is  51.9  years,  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate it  Is  over  56.  We  need  the  18-  to  21- 
year-old  votes  to  begin  to  make  a  change 
in  this  body,  in  its  shape  and  in  its  re- 
sponsiveness. 

I  believe  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cellkr),  who 
has  presented  this  amendment  for  our 
consideration  today,  deserves  great  ap- 
preciation on  our  part  for  bringing  this 
issue  before  us. 

The  time  for  the  total  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  18-year-old  citizen  is  now. 
Since  1942,  when  the  first  resolution  to 
amend  the  Federal  Constitution  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  for  all  elections  was 
introduced,  national  sentiment  for  such 


but  rather,  how  that  right  should  be 
granted. 

The  11  million  18-  to  21-year-olds 
of  today  are  generally  better  educated 
and  more  prepared,  more  capable  and 
more  aware  than  their  counterparts  of 
ye.^rs  ago.  They  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  tremendously  significant  partici- 
pation in  the  selection  of  elective  officials 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  Federal  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  sooner  extend  on  a  national 
.scale  the  18-year-old  vote  than  would 
alternative  measures.  It  would  sooner 
eliminate  the  high  costs  of  maintaining 
the  dual  suffrage  system  necessitated  by 
18 -year-olds  presently  being  able  to  vote 
in  Federal  but  not  State  or  local  elec- 
tions. Finally,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  sooner  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  confusion  and  delay  resulting 
from  this  dual  voting  system. 

But.  imless  this  amendment  is  made 
effective  as  soon  as  possible,  the  unjust, 
costly,  said  urmecessary  situation  now 
existing  wUl  prevail  for  some  time  to 
come.  This  is  so  because  of  the  State 
constitutional  mandates  restricting  the 
respective  States  as  to  how  so<hi  they 
can  act  on  their  own. 

I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  the  effort  to 
extend  the  18-year-old  vote  through  a 
Federal  constitutional  amendment.  It  is 
the  most  practical  and  far-reaching 
method  of  achieving  a  goal  sought  by 
many,  and,  as  yet,  achieved  by  only  a 
few. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  t2ie  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MiKVA). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
for  an  idea  comes  for  strange  and  won- 
derous  reasons  and  for  many  different 
reasons. 

Some  will  be  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment because  of  the  fiscal  crisis  that 
faces  the  States  because  of  the  dual  age 
requirements  that  will  be  involved  in  the 
1972  elections. 

Some  will  be  voting  for  it  because  they 
have  been  for  the  18-year-olds  voting  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

Some  will  be  for  it  because  they  rec- 
ognize the  difficulties  that  our  younger 
generation  faces  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity to  make  them  a  part  of  the  action 
at  an  earlier  age. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  time  for  this  Idea  has  come. 

When  we  are  talking  of  amending  the 
basic  document  under  which  we  live,  it 
is  only  fit  and  proper  that  there  be  differ- 
ent reasons  for  getting  together  the  kind 
of  consensus  that  is  needed  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  everybody  in  the 
Chamber  or.  Indeed,  for  everybody  in  all 
the  States  to  feel  that  the  action  which 
was  taken  by  the  Congress  in  the  last 
session  was  wise.  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
voted  for  that  statute  and  believed  that 
it  was  wise.  It  is  not  necessary  for  every- 
one In  this  Chamber  to  agree  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  this  subject 
was  wise.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  thinks 
that  decision  was  not  wise. 
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It  is  not  necessary  in  short  that  all  of 
us  agree  on  all  the  reasons  why  18-year- 
olds  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  all 
elections. 

What  is  Important  Is  that  this  consen- 
sus has  been  reached. 

I  think  It  Is  a  tribute  to  our  beloved 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yort:, 
that  this  came  through  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary  almost  without  dissent. 
I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  our  Speaker 
that  this  is  being  put  before  this  Cham- 
ber at  a  time  when  most  of  the  States 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  ratify  it  or 
to  decide  not  to  ratify  It  in  time  for  the 
1972  election. 

I>erhaps  it  is  premature  for  us  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  for  finally  achieving 
that  which  justice  and  equity  require, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  by  approvhig 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
and  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  to  all 
citizens  in  all  elections  to  people  who  are 
over  18  years  of  age,  the  Congress  will 
have  carried  out  its  responsibility;  from 
here  on  in.  it  is  up  to  the  States  to  make 
the  final  decision,  which  would  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  those  18  years  of  age 
and  older  will  be  voting  in  all  elections. 

To  those  who  complain  that  it  was 
Improper  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
reach  for  this  decision  on  its  own,  I 
would  point  out  that  only  if  three-fourths 
of  the  States  agree  will  this  decision  be 
binding  upon  the  entire  country. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  who  would 
argue  that  it  is  not  right  to  impose  this 
decision  on  those  States  that  may  not 
agree,  or  to  impose  this  decision  on  those 
people  who  might  not  agree,  that  the 
means  by  which  we  choose  an  electorate 
are  the  most  difficult  problems  for  any 
democracy. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  than  by  making 
it  a  part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  country, 
to  once  and  for  all  resolve  this  dispute 
which  has  been  before  the  country  for 
so  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  will  lend 
credibility  to  the  notion  that  200  million 
people  can  rule  themselves  In  a  demo- 
cratic and  equitable  manner  when  the 
House  today  gives  its  approval  to  what 
we  hope  will  be  the  26th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
Ume  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Keating)  . 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
vote  on  the  House  floor  on  the  question 
whether  18-year-olds  can  vote  in  the 
next  national  election  is  truly  a  historic 
and  brave  decision  on  the  part  of  my 
eolleagues  in  the  House. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  steps  that 
oomld  mean  11  million  yoimg  Americans 
win  \x  able  to  have  a  voice  in  the  presi- 
dential, congresslcmal,  and  State  and 
local  elections  a  year  from  next  Novem- 
ber. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  a  member 
oi  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  voted 
this  bill  favorably  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Aside  from  the  election  administrative 
nightmare  which  must  be  remedied  as 
qtiH*ly  as  powdble,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  importance  of 
this  Issue. 


The  latest  figures  show  there  are  11.5 
million  persons  between  the  age  of  18 
and  24;  4.1  million  are  in  the  labor  force; 
800,000  are  hi  the  Armed  Forces;  4.9  mil- 
lion are  in  high  school  and  college;  1 
million  are  housewives;  80  percent  of  the 
total  are  high  school  graduates;  46  per- 
cent are  eoUege  students.  These  younger 
voters  should  be  given  the  right  to  full 
participation  in  our  political  system  be- 
cause they  will  contribute  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  to  our  society. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  our  young  citi- 
zens of  today  are  mentally  and  emotion- 
ally capable  of  full  participtaion  in  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Under  the  criminal  laws  of  more  than 
49  States,  18-year-olds  are  treated  as 
adults.  They  are  also  subject  to  military 
induction.  I  might  add  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  Federal  Civil  Service  also 
treat  them  as  adults. 

I  welcome  this  new  potential  group  of 
voters.  They  must  have  a  voice  as  to 
who  is  to  be  elected  as  their  dty  council - 
men,  city  judge,  State  representatives, 
county  commissioner,  Congressman, 
Senator,  and  Governor  and  most  hn- 
portantly  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ScHiCTz) . 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  all  heard  many  reasons  for  voting 
"no"  on  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  worth  abiding  by,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  gild  the  lily  at  this  pohit.  What 
I  am  going  to  do  Is  to  address  myself 
to  the  so  far  unmentionable  option,  and 
that  is  repeal  of  title  m  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  Of  course,  passage 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  would 
definitely  prejudice  my  legislation  which 
has  been  Introduced  as  H.R.  2633,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  going  to  speak  of  the  un- 
mentionable option. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  to  speak  on  behalf  of  repeal 
of  the  statute  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18,  I  appeared  on  behalf  of  St.  Jude, 
who  is  the  patron  stdnt  of  lost  causes. 
But  sifter  giving  mon  thought  to  the 
subject,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  a  Marine  Jet  iHlot,  I  am  aware 
that  this  may  be  the  only  time  and 
opportunity  I  shall  have  for  kamlksize. 
Nevertheless,  those  who  have  spoken 
against  this  amendment  on  the  ground 
ttoat  they  are  ror  the  rl^t  of  18-year- 
old  yottths  to  vote  but  have  some  consti- 
tutional questions  about  It  will  at  least 
feel  they  will  now  be  considered  in  a 
more  moderate  position  after  I  have 
given  my  pitch  for  the  unmentionable 
option,  which  is  repeal  of  the  former 
legislation. 

Mao  Tse  Tung  and  I  have  one  thing 
in  «omm«n;  Both  of  us  think  favorably 
of  Sun  Soon  Loo,  the  ancient  Chinese 
writer,  who  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  su- 
preme sucoees  in  warfare  Ife  not  winning 
all  your  battles,  but  to  having  an  enemy 
surrender  before  going  into  battle.  "Lest 
it  be  said  that  I  surrendered  here  before 
going  into  battle,  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
why,  as  some  n)eakers  have  said,  it  is  In- 
conceivable to  repeal  this  section;  name- 


ly, the  act  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18? 
Why  is  it  absolutely  unrealistic?  This  is 
what  the  people  want.  In  poll  after  poll 
and  in  election  after  election  they  have 
expressed  their  wishes.  They  do  not  want 
the  voting  age  lowered  to  18.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  decision  last  Decem- 
ber did  not  find  that  18-year-olds  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  vote.  What  they 
found — and  I  disagree  with  their  deci- 
sion— but  what  they  found  is  that  this 
body  or  this  Legislature  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  set  the  voting  age  by  stat- 
ute for  Federal  elections.  The  Supreme 
Court  did  not  say  we  had  to  set  it  at  18 
years  of  age. 

In  the  light  of  the  election  stace  the 
passage  of  that  statute,  five  States,  when 
given  a  chance  to  express  their  opinion, 
turned  it  down.  Is  it  not  quite  obvious 
that  the  people  do  not  want  it? 

Also,  we  in  this  body  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  as  a  simple, 
clear-cut  issue.  It  was  an  amendment 
added  by  the  other  body  to  a  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Even  now  we  are  not  voting  on  the 
question  as  a  clear-cut  Issue.  We  have 
the  problem  of  acceptance  of  dual  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  nUnols. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Are  you  concerned  that 
the  legislatures  of  the  38  States  that  arc 
needed  to  ratify  this  amendment  will  be 
speaking  the  wishes  of  their  own  people 
in  ratifying  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  that  question  at  this  time.  There  Is 
an  organization,  for  example,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Integrity,  which 
has  started  a  campaign  to  fight  this  bat- 
tle to  the  State  legislatures.  Let  me  potot 
out  how  simple  it  would  be  if  we  should 
allow  the  States  to  do  this  on  their  own, 
each  State  decldtog  for  Itself  througii  its 
legislators.  I  am  siue  most  of  the  States, 
as  to  the  case  of  CallfOTnia,  bring  about 
chetfiges  to  their  State  constitutlans  by 
submitting  the  question  to  the  people  for 
a  vote.  But  they  do  not  have  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
to  the  people  for  a  vote.  There  is  the 
difference. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  realise  that.  Bat  that 
was  also  true  when  women  were  granted 
the  right  to  vote.  Would  you  like  to  re- 
peal that  amendment,  also? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Do  not  put  me  on  the 
spot  on  that  one.  I  might  give  you  an 
answer  you  did  not  expect. 

Getttog  down  to  this  resolution,  we 
have  heard  many  arguments  that  if  they 
are  old  enough  to  fight,  they  are  old 
enough  to  vote,  but  I  have  not  seen  any- 
one take  the  viewpotat  or  ask  for  the 
vote  only  for  those  to  the  combat  zone. 

People  have  said  there  Is  nothtog 
magic  about  the  age  21.  but  there  is  also 
nothing  magic  about  the  age  of  18. 

One  of  the  arguments  many  have  given 
for  lowering  the  vottog  age  is  that  young 
people  are  to  school  longer  nowadays.  But 
as  a  former  college  Instructor,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  maturity,  which  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  giving  the  right 
to  vote,  Is  not  attatoed  by  those  who  have 
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never  left  the  ivory  tower.  Maturity 
comes  from  getting  out  In  the  world  and 
cutting  one's  own  path. 

I  see  no  reason  for  lowering  the  voting 
age.  There  is  a  legend  that  Harry  Tru- 
man used  to  say,  when  he  was  asked  If 
he  was  In  favor  of  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18,  "Heck  no  " — or  as  close  to 
"heck"  as  Harry  Truman  got — "It  ought 
to  be  raised  to  24."  Now,  I  am  a  moderate 
on  this  position,  tmd  I  am  neither  In 
favor  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
nor  raising  It  to  24.  I  think  we  ought  to 
keep  it  at  21. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  vote  down  this 
resolution.  We  can  do  it.  I  hope  next 
year  or  the  year  after,  when  the  States 
do  turn  down  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment— if  it  is  passed,  smd  I  hope  It  is 
not — that  we  will  come  back  and  give 
some  consideration  at  that  time  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  people  want  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable or  impossible — in  fact.  It  Is 
the  will  of  the  people  that  we  not  do  so. 
If  we  fall  as  legislators  to  consider  the 
will  of  the  people,  we  are  acting  in  tun 
absolutely  imreasonable  and  unrealistic 
manner.  I  maintain  then  we  are  in  pretty 
bad  shape. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Cooirt  has  upheld  the 
constltutionahty  of  allowing  18-year-olds 
to  vote  in  national  elections.  Now  it  is 
only  logical  and  right  that  we  make  18- 
year-olds  eligible  to  vote  In  State  and 
local  elections  as  well. 

Last  year  when  the  Congress  was  con- 
sidering legislating  the  18 -year-old  vote 
by  statute  I  favored  that  legislation  al- 
through  I  also  favored  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  accomplish  that  pmrpose. 
What  I  feared  would  happen  If  we  took 
the  statutory  route  came  to  pass.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  permitting  18- 
year-old  voting  only  in  national  elec- 
tions has  produced  a  chaotic  situation. 

We  now  must  remedy  that  situation. 
We  must  move  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  by  quickly — and  overwhelming- 
ly— approving  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  in 
all  elections.  In  1966  and  again  in  1970, 
I  favored  the  State  constitutional 
amendment  in  Michigan  for  the  18- 
year-old  vote. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion which  would  amend  the  constitution 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  in  State 
and  local  as  well  as  national  elections. 

The  constitutional  amendment  before 
us  affords  today's  youth  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  Its  Influence,  to  make 
its  voice  heard  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. Our  yovmg  pe<5ple  deserve  that 
opportunity. 

Today's  young  people  are  better  edu- 
cated and  better  informed  than  the  gen- 
erations that  have  gone  before  them 
through  the  same  age  span.  I  believe  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  looking  for  a 
chance  to  work  through  the  system  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  give  our 
young  people  an  opportunity  and  an  ob- 
ligation to  take  part  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. It  is  not  enough  to  allow  them  to 


\  ote  in  national  elections.  They  must  be 
fully  enfranchised. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  is  one  of 
the  most  important  legislative  acts  we 
will  take  this  year.  It  is  an  act  of  faith 
In  the  local  political  process. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  oonsimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizill)  . 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  rise  at  this  time  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  extend  voting  rights  to 
young  Americans  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21. 

Last  year,  I  was  concerned  that  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress,  giving  the  vote  to 
18-year-olds  In  all  elections,  might  go 
beyond  our  constitutional  limits. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  this 
was  indeed  the  case  when  it  ruled  last 
December  that  such  legislation  could  be 
enforced  in  Federal  elections,  but  that 
State  governments  still  reserved  the 
right  to  grant  or  deny  voting  rights  to 
the  under-21  age  group  in  State  and 
local  elections. 

Since  that  time,  local  election  com- 
missions have  been  in  constant  turmoil. 
Forty-eight  of  the  fifty  States  under 
present  conditions  would  be  forced  to 
compile  two  separate  registration  rolls 
and  perhaps  even  two  separate  kinds  of 
voting  apparatus. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  glad  to  see  we 
have  finally  decided  to  apply  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  to  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem. 

The  young  people  of  the  Fifth  District 
of  North  Carolina,  which  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  greatly  concerned  with  the  Issues  fac- 
ing the  Nation  today,  and  just  as  con- 
cerned with  finding  reasonable  and  ef- 
fective solutions  to  our  problems.  They 
believe,  as  I  do  and  as  the  majority  of 
yoimg  people  throughout  America  do, 
that  violent  demonstrations  are  not  only 
illegal — they  are  pointless  and  detrimen- 
tal to  constructive  efforts  that  must  be 
made  to  Improve  our  national  life. 

I  find  it  tragic  that  this  fine  generation 
of  young  people  is  too  many  times  over- 
shadowed by  the  misled  and  Irrespon- 
sible minority  that  claims  the  headlines 
in  our  newspapers  and  the  lead  stories  on 
our  television  news  shows. 

We  are  constantly  exposed  to  drug  ad- 
diction among  the  young,  to  juvenile 
delinquency  and  to  the  thousands  of 
young  people  who  march  behind  a  Vlet- 
cong  flag.  But  rarely  do  we  hear  about 
the  young  people  who  have  excelled  in 
sports  or  In  scholastics  or  of  those  who 
are  actively  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  Nation's  social  lUs  through  the  thou- 
sands of  service  organizations  In  our 
schools  and  churches. 

I  believe  It  Is  time  to  recognize  that 
these  young  people  are  fully  capable,  by 
reason  of  education  and  Improved  mass 
communications,  of  casting  well-in- 
formed and  valuable  expressions  of  opin- 
ions through  the  ballot  box. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  election  day. 
1972,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  young  people  will  prove  that 
they  are  responsible  and  thoughtful  in- 
dividuals, and  not  radical  in  the  least. 

I  welcome  the  opportimity  to  vote  for 


this  constitutional  amendment,  and  I 
hope  State  governments  will  join  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  this  movement  to 
enfranchise  18-year-olds  In  Federal. 
State,  and  local  elections  by  1972. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  considerable 
reservations  about  permitting  18-year- 
olds  to  vote  and  as  the  record  will  show, 
did  vote  against  the  provision  in  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  last  year  to  permit 
those  between  1 8  to  21  to  vote  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections.  One  basis  for 
the  vote  at  that  time  is  a  belief  that  vot- 
ing age  is  a  matter  to  be  detemined  by  the 
State  rather  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  the  Constitution  so 
provides.  However,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  now  decided  that  Congress  by  general 
legislation  can  regulate  the  voting  age  in 
Federal  elections  but  not  in  State  and 
local  elections.  The  result  of  the  recent 
decision  of  our  highest  Federal  court  Is 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  voters  and, 
apparently,  those  States  which  have  not 
reduced  the  voting  age  to  18  must  keep 
separate  voting  lists.  Moreover,  the 
counting  of  ballots  would  be  complicated 
if  the  present  condition  of  the  law  con- 
tinues to  exist.  Therefore,  I  intend  to 
support  the  present  resolution  which, 
when  ratified  by  38  States  of  the  Union, 
will  make  uniform  the  voting  age  for  cit- 
izens within  our  States  as  well  as 
throughout  the  country.  The  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  my  opinion,  has 
deprived  us,  as  well  as  the  individual 
States,  of  the  opportunity  to  decide  the 
question  of  whether  18-year-olds  should 
vote  on  its  merits.  We  have  to  approve 
the  resolution  to  obtain  orderly  elec- 
toral procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  md  its  rati- 
fication by  the  State  legislatures  will  pro- 
vide a  new  dimension  in  the  electoral 
process.  The  youth  vote  is  an  unknown 
factor  to  be  dealt  with.  I  believe  it  im- 
poses an  additional  challenge  on  older 
adults  and  added  responsibility  upon 
them  for  the  guidance  and  the  direction 
of  our  youth.  I  understand  that  when  this 
measure  becomes  effective  the  young  peo- 
ple 18  to  21  will  constitute  approximately 
81,2  percent  of  the  entire  electorate.  I 
would  hope  that  they  will  be  prepared  to 
cast  an  intelligent  and  an  informed 
vote — that  they  will  study  the  issues- 
learn  about  the  candidates  and  thereby 
will  be  able  to  vote  responsibly.  Older 
people  hkve  a  responsibility  to  guide  and 
direct  our  young  people  to  assume  this 
added  responsibility,  being  mindful  of  the 
admonition  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go. 

Mr.  CKT.T.ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Grien^. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  ask  two  questions.  I  think  it 
is  seldom  that  any  constituency  gives 
such  a  clear-cut  mandate  on  any  legis- 
lative issue  as  my  State  did  on  the  19- 
year-old  vote  when  they  voted  better 
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than  2  to  1  in  defeating  that  proposal 
last  year  when  it  was  on  the  Oregon 
ballot. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  direct  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  or  to 
whomever  wants  to  answer  it  is,  first, 
we  have  a  30-day  residency  requirement 
lor  Federal  elections.  I  presume  any 
State  would  be  able  to  establish  any  res- 
idency requirement  it  wishes  for  the 
State  and  local  elections. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  that  she  Is  correct.  Recent 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  establish  a  30-day  ceiling  on 
residency  requirements  for  voting  for 
President  or  Vice  President. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  certainly  in  a  hopeless  mess, 
because  the  States  will  have  dual  elec- 
tion sheets  and  machinery  and  every- 
thing else  for  the  Federal  elections  and 
for  the  local  elections.  It  would  be  Incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  most  States  would 
have  Just  a  30-day  residency  requirement 
for  State  and  local  elections.  So.  In  fact, 
are  we  not  still  going  to  have  dual  or 
double  election  machinery  for  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  local  elections  whether  or 
aot  we  pass  this  amendment?  My  ques- 
tion goes  not  to  the  pros  or  cons  of  grant- 
ing 18-year-olds  the  vote,  but  rather  to 
the  argument  made  that  this  amendment 
will  eliminate  dual  election  procediu:es 
at  the  polling  booths. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  there  are  several  reasons  why  dual- 
voting-age  requirements  present  more 
complex  problems  than  dual  residency 
requirements : 

Ftot,  fewer  local  voters  will  be  affected 
by  the  special  presidential  election  resi- 
dency requirements;  approximately  2 
million  as  compared  to  10  million  affected 
by  this  18-to-21-year-old  dichotomy. 

Second,  special  residence  requirements 
apply  only  every  4  years  In  presidential 
elections,  whereas  dual  age  qualifications 
apply  every  2  years. 

Third.  31  States  already  have  special 
residency  laws  on  elections  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  Therefore,  fewer 
States  will  have  to  revise  their  proce- 
dures to  Implement  the  new  Federal  re- 
quirements. 

Finally,  only  one  special  ballot  need 
be  printed  for  statewide  purposes  to 
comply  with  special  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  for  President,  but  un- 
der a  dual-age  voting  system,  each  con- 
gressional district  would  need  a  separate 
ballot. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  ac- 
tually running  an  election  for  two  sepa- 
rata sets  of  voters,  in  effect  two  separate 
sets  of  dectlons,  in  every  congressional 
district  in  the  country,  not  just  in  States 
which  have  not  adopted  a  30-day  resi- 
dence requirement  for  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Preddent. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  accept  the 
distinction  between  2-year  and  the  4- 
year  presidential  elections.  The  gentle- 
man Is  right  there.  But  In  terms  of  tiie 
4-year  elections  it  aeems  to  me  It  would 


require  more  than  a  dual  registration 
list.  As  people  come  in  to  vote,  would 
there  not  have  to  be  dual  procedures? 
Would  they  not  have  to  maintain  sepa- 
rate markoffs  and  everything  else?  Would 
they  not  need  procedures  for  Federal 
elections  requiring  only  30-day  residency 
sq;>arate  from  procedures  for  State  and 
local  electl<Mis  requiring  3  or  6  months' 
residency? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  say  that  31  States 
have  previously  adopted  a  special  resi- 
dency requirement  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections  and  have  been  function- 
ing under  it  with  very  little  difficulty.  My 
own  State  of  Illinois  had  that  in  the  1968 
election  and  had  no  difficulty  with  it 
whatsoever.  However,  county  officials  in 
lUhiols  estimate  if  we  do  not  correct  the 
present  age  dichotomy  there  would  be 
some  $6  million  in  additional  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  My  second 
question  pertains  to  college  towns.  I 
wonder  if  the  committee  discussed  this. 
We  have  many  towns  In  the  United  States 
that  have  populations  of  a  few  thousand 
and  have  student  bodies  of  15,000  or 
20,000  population  or  even  more.  If  the 
vote  is  extended  to  the  18-year-olds  then 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  student  body 
composed  larger  of  18-  to  21-year-olds, 
could  outvote  the  permanent  residents 
who  own  the  pn^Jerty  and  are  left  with 
the  responsibility  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
assume  all  other  responsibilities  required 
by  the  vote.  I  am  not  saying  they  are 
going  to  be  irresponsible,  but  there  is 
this  possibility.  Is  there  not:  and  has 
that  been  discussed? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  s^eld? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  jrield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  There  was  discussion  on 
this  question  earlier  in  the  debate;  that 
is,  what  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments will  decide  to  do  about  college 
students.  There  is  nothing  In  this  pro- 
posed new  article  of  amendment  which 
requires  States  to  pass  any  residency  re- 
quirement whatever. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  if  it  is 
lowered  to  18  these  are  very  special  prob- 
lems for  small  college  towns. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  We  do  not  affect  resi- 
dency requiranents.  That  Issue  is  left  to 
the  States  and  local  governments,  as  it 
is  now. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  imderstand 
that.  Regtwdless  of  the  residency,  wheth- 
er it  is  30  days  or  6  months,  if  the  vote 
age  is  now  lowered  to  18.  we  would  find 
that  the  college  voting  p<9Ulati(m  of  X 
college  in  many  places,  many  towns, 
would  have  far  more  votes  than  the 
people  who  live  In  the  town  and  own 
the  property  and  carry  the  burden. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  they  satisfy  the  resi- 
dency requirement  of  that  town  obvi- 
ously they  would  be  entitled  to  vote.  I 
wo;ild  point  out  to  the  gentlewoman  that 
at  present  U  they  satisfy  the  residency 
requirement  those  over  the  age  of  21  are 
allowed  to  vote  and  In  many  college  towns 
that  group  also  is  a  majority. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  To  change  the 
voting  age  from  21  to  18  would  change 
the  composition  of  the  voting  group  im- 
measurably. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  It  Is  up  to  the  residency 
requirement  established  by  local  gov- 
ernments and  State  governments.  They 
make  that  decision. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  Baker 
amendment  would  help  by  requiring 
18-year-olds  at  the  same  time  that  they 
receive  the  vote  to  assume  Jill  the  respon- 
sibilities required  of  other  adult  citizens. 
I  hope  the  Baker  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. It  just  makes  sense  to  me  that 
the  vote  is  a  right  that  must  be  associ- 
ated with  responsibilities.  I  beUeve  that 
the  Baker  amendment  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant help  to  Oregonians,  and  to  the 
Oregon  Legislature  In  particular,  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  ratify  in  the  face  of 
last  year's  rejection  of  the  19-year-old 
vote  by  such  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr,  PISH.  lix.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  propcwed  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

I  have  supported  the  concept  of  ex- 
tending the  franchise  to  18-year-olds  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  supported  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1970,  which  hicluded 
a  provision  to  legalize  this  concept.  I 
voted  with  the  majority  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  favorably 
report  this  amendment  to  the  floor. 

The  history  of  America  has  been  one 
of  a  steady  broadening  and  deepening  of 
the  franchise.  Over  the  years,  more  and 
more  of  our  people  have  been  given  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment through  the  ballot.  I  feel  the  good 
which  over  the  years  will  flow  from  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  will  enrich  our 
land  quite  as  much  as  our  society  has 
been  enriched  by  the  energy,  ability,  and 
public  awareness  of  women  which  flowed 
from  passage  of  the  19th  amendment 
after  which  House  Joint  Resolution  223 
was  modeled. 

In  my  view,  p>assage  of  the  amendment 
is  also  essential  to  clear  up  a  number  of 
problems  which  have  arisen  from  last 
year's  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
The  Intent  of  that  act  was  to  give  the  vote 
to  18-year-old8  In  all  States  In  all  elec- 
tions. The  problem  arose  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  ruled 
that  the  voting  age  provisions  of  this  act 
could  constitutionally  apply  only  to  Fed- 
eral elections  while  States  would  con- 
tinue to  set  voting  age  requlronents  for 
State  and  local  elections.  Thus  for  the 
flrst  time,  a  dual  election  system  has  been 
created  in  this  cotmtry. 

The  complications  arising  from  the 
creation  of  such  a  dual  system  are  many. 
The  cost  to  States  and  localities  to  create 
dual  voting  procedures  is  staggering.  Yet. 
even  should  every  State  move  at  maxi- 
mum speed  to  adjust  their  State  consti- 
tutions to  fit  the  new  Federal  voting  age 
standard  established  by  the  1970  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, some  22  States  could  not  legally 
make  such  a  change  prior  to  the  1972 
Federal  elections,  the  flrst  time  18-,  19-. 
and  20-year-olds  will  vote  and  the  earli- 
est the  problems  caused  by  the  creation 
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of  this  dual  standard  will  affect  the  50 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  223  is  the  cor- 
rect method  to  do  two  things:  First,  clear 
up  the  problems  arising  from  the  present 
dual  voting  system;  and,  second,  prop- 
erly and  legally  enfranchise  all  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-olds  in  our  country.  If  this 
amendment  is  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
rasOorlty  of  both  Housco  of  Congress,  and 
is  then  passed  by  three-quarters  of  the 
State  legislatures,  every  American  in  any 
State  when  he  or  she  reaches  18  will  have 
a  voice  in  his  government,  not  only  on 
the  Federal  level  as  provided  by  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1970,  but  on  the  im- 
portant State  and  locsd  levels  also. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Rhode    Island     (Mr. 

TiERWAN ) . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Jamis  V. 
Sta.vton  ) . 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  time  has  come  for  this  Con- 
gress and  the  States  to  grant  to  18-year- 
olds  the  right  to  vote  in  all  Federal. 
State,  and  local  elections.  Enactment  of 
the  propcjsed  constitutional  amendment 
now  before  the  House  will  complete  the 
job  begxm  by  the  91st  Congress  when  It 
established,  through  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970.  the  18 -year-old  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections. 

To  grant  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote 
in  State  and  local  elections  is  a  matter 
of  simple  justice.  In  our  country  today 
young  people  have  adult  responsibilities 
in  almoat  all  aspects  of  life.  Many  of 
them  are  married  and  raising  families, 
working  for  a  living,  paying  taxes,  and 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  fact, 
over  3  million  people  of  age  18  to  21  are 
full  time  empJovees  and  taxpayers.  Be- 
cause they  are  so  active  and  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  our  society,  the  decisions 
of  Government  have  a  great  impcust 
upon  their  lives.  They  ought  logically  to 
have  a  role  in  the  maWng  of  these  de- 
cisiooa. 

There  is  not.  I  believe,  any  question 
about  the  maturity  or  competence  of 
these  young  people.  Surely  they  could 
not  shoulder  all  of  the  responBlbilltles  I 
have  mentioned  if  they  did  not  possess 
soimd  jtidgmenL  Those  of  age  IS  to  21 
are  also  better  educated  now  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  Nearly  80  percent 
of  them  have  high  school  d^lomas,  and 
more  than  half  are  receiving  some  form 
of  higher  education.  And  so  it  is  dear 
that  young  people  deserve  the  vote,  and 
are  able  to  exercise  this  rlg^t  with  judg- 
ment and  intelllgenoe. 

Another  major  reason  for  adopting 
this  amendment  is  a  very  practical  one. 
If  the  States  are  forced  to  establish  dual 
registration  and  voting  syartems,  the 
costs  both  in  financial  terms  and  in 
terms  of  added  confusion  and  paperwork 
will  be  tremendous.  Under  present  law. 
separate  procedures  for  those  18  to  21 
would  be  needed,  as  they  are  eligible  to 


vote  only  for  President.  U.S.  Senator 
and  Congressman.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  extra  cost  to  the  States  will  be 
$20  million  per  year,  and  Oovemor  Oil- 
llgan  has  stated  tlmt  Ohio  will  have  to 
spend  $750,000  to  comply  with  the  new 
law.  But  more  Important  than  the  extra 
cost  is  the  fact  that  such  complications 
in  the  voting  process  will  inevitably  dis- 
courage from  voting  many  who  other- 
wise would  have  cast  a  ballot.  We  in  Con- 
gress ought  to  now  rectify  this  situation 
before  smy  harmful  effects  are  felt. 

For  the  above  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
the  amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  offer  my  support 
to  the  joint  resolution  which  will  submit 
to  the  States  a  constitutional  amendment 
extending  the  light  to  vote  in  all  elections 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

A  constitutional  amendment  ought  to 
be  neither  frivoloiis  nor  marginal  in  its 
scope  and  consequences.  An  amendment 
ought,  moreover,  to  be  neither  impulsive 
nor  fadish.  In  this  Instance  we  are  con- 
sidering an  amendment  which  is  broad  in 
its  reach,  integral  to  the  very  conceptions 
of  citizenship  and  the  public  interest,  and 
deeply  pondered  and  thoroughly  debated 
over  a  number  of  yeai-s.  And  it  comes  at 
a  moment  of  history  when  the  extension 
of  the  vote  to  age  1 B  is  fully  commensu- 
rate with  the  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions undertaken  by  those  aged  18  to  21. 
By  every  measure  an  18-year-old  is  en- 
titled to  the  right  to  vote.  I  support  it  un- 
reservedly. 

Apart  from  the  powerful  arguments  in- 
herently favortng  this  constitutional  up- 
datin'-i.  there  are  strong  practical  reasons 
for  action  now.  The  18-year-old  vote  in 
Federal  elections  is  an  established  fact, 
reinforced  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  To  have  now  dual  sys- 
tems of  voting  whereby  there  are  differ- 
ent voting  lists  for  national  and  local 
elections  makes  no  sense.  Such  a  system 
is  expensive,  cumbersome,  and  dlsniptlve. 
In  the  next  Federal  election  alone,  the 
additional  cost  in  Iowa  would  run  as 
much  as  $150,000  in  addition  to  much 
higher  registration  costs.  Nor  could 
action  by  the  State  alone  remedy  the 
two-track  system  earlier  than  the  1976 
election. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  owe  over 
130,000  Iowa  citizens  newly  eligible  to 
vote  In  Federal  electiona  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  In  State  and  local  contests. 

All  of  us  Imow  that  21  is  not  a  magi- 
cal formula.  Its  origins  as  a  cutoff  point 
are  obsolescent.  No  one  today  seriously 
believes  that  we  should  continue  to  ad- 
here to  an  11th  century  standard  that 
a  young  man  cannot  become  a  participat- 
ing member  of  society  until  he  is  strong 
enough  to  wear  a  suit  of  armor,  a 
strength  generally  not  attained  until  the 
age  of  21.  Today,  the  large  majority 
of  18-year-olds  are  high  school  grad- 
uates, more  than  half  are  In  or  soon  to 
enter  college,  and  all  are  potentially  eli- 
gible for  military  service.  Of  the  11  mil- 
lion 18-  to  21-year-olds,  almost  1'^  mil- 
lion are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
more  than  3  million  hold  full-time  jobs, 


more  than  8  million  pay  taxes.  Practi- 
cally all  are  considered  adult  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law;  the  vast  majority  are  con- 
tributing to  and  participating  actively  In 
our  society.  And  no  one  who  visits  our 
schools  and  colleges  can  doubt  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  interest  which  an  on- 
precedently  large  number  of  students 
have  in  public  affairs  and  the  issue 
which  elections  help  to  decide.  I  have 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  vote  be- 
ginning at  18  will  add  vitality  to  the  po- 
litical process  and  stimulate  those  of  as 
in  public  ofQce  to  higher  and  wider 
standards  of  accountability  and  perform- 
ance. 

We  know  from  some  of  our  States  and 
from  some  countries  abroad  that  a  low- 
ered voting  age  fully  accords  with  the 
realities  of  our  contemporary  society.  We 
know  too  that  the  energies  and  ideal- 
ism of  young  people  find  new  channels 
of  constructive  expression  and  partici- 
pation and  that  the  common  Interest  is 
enlarged.  We  know  Anally  the  reservoir 
of  ability  and  public  vision  wliich  is 
ready  for  release.  We  have  this  op- 
portunity today.  Let  us  act  uix>n  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  giving  18-year -olds  the 
right  to  vote  in  State  and  local  elections. 
I  support  It,  because  I  believe  it  is  right. 
It  is  a  goal  that  I  have  worked  for  over 
a  sreat  number  of  years.  We  need  the 
energy,  vision,  dedication,  and  commit- 
ment of  young  people  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  build  a  viable  democratic  society 
in  America.  There  is  ample  justification 
for  allowing  the  nearly  11.5  million 
young  Americans  to  vote  In  State  and 
local  elections,  particularly  since  Con- 
gress gave  them  the  right  to  vote  for  Fed- 
eral officials  under  terms  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970. 

The  great  majority  of  our  young  peo- 
ple are  mature  and  responsible  citizens. 
They  are  the  most  highly  ediwated  of  any 
generation  in  our  Nation's  history.  Near- 
ly 1  million  young  men  and  women  from 
18  through  20  are  serving  with  horwr 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation.  More 
than  3  millicKi  work  at  full-time  jobs, 
and  countless  others  serve  tis  part-time 
employees.  They  are  considered  adults 
by  State  penal  codes. 

While  we  do  not  have  voting  with  us 
today  our  distinguished  Speaker  John 
McCormack,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be 
a  strong  advocate  of  this  legislation.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  outspoken  leaders 
for  voting  reform  during  his  years  here 
In  Congress.  I  remember  well  his  articu- 
late support  of  a  similar  measure  last 
year.  I  know  that  he  still  maintains  this 
conviction.  The  gentleman  from  Maaa- 
chusetts  may  have  retired  but  he  Is  young 
at  heart  and  In  spirit  and  is  concerned 
for  those  young  in  years. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  aline  niyself 
with  this  great  American  on  this  Hsue 
of  such  importance  to  so  many  of  our 
voung  people. 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
Nation  teaches  In  its  schools  and  pro- 
fesses to  believe  that  Americans  are  a 
people  who  know  freedom,  opportimlty, 
equality,  and  justice  imder  the  law.  To 
deny  to  11.5  million  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  IS  and  21  the  fall  right  to 
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vote  is  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  cher- 
ished beliefs. 

I  stand  in  support  of  the  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age. 

The  distinction  our  society  makes  be- 
tween its  citizens  before  and  after  their 
21st  birthday  Is  at  best  an  arbitrary  one, 
based  on  irrational  medieval  practices.  It 
has  no  true  place  in  a  modem  society. 
The  retention  of  21  as  the  standard  vot- 
ing age  without  contemporary  justlflca- 
tlon  of  any  sort,  serves  only  to  imder- 
score  the  lack  of  faith  in  our  institutions 
80  prevalent  among  the  young. 

To  those  of  you  who  ask  "Why  18?"  we 
say  that  18  Is  the  year  that  many  Ameri- 
cans truly  come  of  age.  It  Is  the  year  in 
which  4.1  million  Americans  enter  the 
full-time  labor  force,  being  taxed  regu- 
larly without  representation.  At  18,  800.- 
000  Americans  become  eligible  for  con- 
scription into  the  armed  services,  with- 
out a  voice  representing  them  in  every 
avenue  of  government.  The  18-year-olds 
are  subject  to  the  full  crimhaal  law  of 
49  States,  without  an  opportunity  to 
shape  that  law. 

Recognized  as  adults  by  the  military, 
the  Federal  Civil  Service,  and  insurance 
companies,  among  others.  U.5  million 
Americans  between  18  and  21  can  no 
longer  be  told  that  they  are  ineligible  for 
what  the  Coiistitution  mandates  for 
those  with  whom  they  share  equal  social, 
economic,  and  legal  status. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  a  unique 
gaieratlon.  Today  18-year-olds  are  far 
better  prepared  for  the  tasks  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  than  any  past 
generation  of  any  nation.  They  are  bet- 
ter equipped  physically  and  Intellec- 
tually. They  are  politically  aware  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  It  Is  the  young  of  this 
Nation  who  are  challenging  the  prac- 
tices and  the  empty  rhetoric  of  Govern- 
ment; our  young  people  who  have 
manned  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
programs;  who  have  galvanized  the  civil 
rights  movement;  who  have  brought  the 
disaster  of  Vietnam  to  the  forefront  of 
national  debate;  who,  last  April  22,  dra- 
matically warned  us  that  there  is  preci- 
ous little  time  remaining  to  save  our 
environment. 

Their  ideas  and  actlMis,  their  maturity 
and  compassion  have  r^resented  the 
best  In  us.  Their  desire  to  influence  the 
system  is  deeply  held  and  utterly  sincere. 
We  must  not.  through  an  inability  to  re- 
late to  the  urgent  needs  and  demands  of 
the  times,  force  them  to  seek  alternative 
means  to  this  legitimate  Influence  on  in- 
stitutions and  events.  They  must  iu>t  be 
denied  the  most  equitable,  rational  way 
for  their  voice  and  commitments  to  be 
heard,  at  the  polls.  While  their  Interests. 
Ideals,  and  energies  are  at  their  very 
peak,  they  must  be  allowed  to  express 
their  views,  at  the  polls,  in  local.  State, 
and  national  p^itlcal  contests  and  de- 
bate. 

We  recognize  that  there  exists,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  actions  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, a  broad-based  consensus  of  sup- 
port for  the  extension  of  voting  rights  to 
18-year-olds.  In  the  last  session,  by 
amendment  to  the  1970  Voting  Rights 
Act.  the  franchise  was  granted  to  all  clt- 
teens  of  18  years  of  age  in  all  elections. 


On  December  10,  1970,  the  SiQireme 
Court,  in  Oregon  against  IflltcheU,  sus- 
tained the  act.  insofar  as  it  applied  to  na- 
tional elections,  but  ruled  that  Congress 
coiild  not  legislate  the  voting  standards 
for  State  and  local  elections. 

The  Court's  ruling  left  this  Nation  with 
a  choice  between  two  distinct  courses  of 
su;tion:  Separate  measures  by  the  indi- 
vidual States  to  lower  the  voting  age,  or 
an  amendment  to  the  UJ3.  Constitution. 
To  leave  this  issue  to  the  hands  of  the 
individual  States  is  to  invite  cbaos,  con- 
fusion, delay,  and  added  expense,  which 
few  States,  confronted  by  fiscal  crisis, 
can  afford.  A  significant  segment  of  the 
18-  to  21 -year-old  dtlsens  might  not  be 
granted  the  franchise  for  some  time  to 
come.  More  than  20  States  could  not 
amend  their  constitutions  prior  to  No- 
vember 1972.  Separate  absentee  ballots, 
registration  list,  and  voting  rolls  would 
be  required.  Additional  staff  personnel, 
new  voting  machines,   separate  voting 
booths  or  polling  places  for  IS-year-olds 
would  also  have  to  be  provided.  This 
wasteful     and     confusing     duplication 
would  be  expensive  as  well.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  procedures  would  cost 
Coimectlcut  $1.3  million.  New  Jersey  $1.5 
million,  St.  Louis  $2.5  milUon,  New  York 
City  $5  million.  Similar  costs  would  be 
Incurred  across  the  Nation.  For  at  least 
these  States  and  prdbably  more,  1972 
election  procedures  would  be  chaotic  as 
well  as  expensive. 

Moreover,  if  some  States  lowered  the 
voting  age  to  18  while  others  did  not. 
the  basic  democratic  right  to  vote  In  all 
elections  would  be  determined  by  where 
the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  lived.  A 
young  person  in  one  State  would  be 
able  to  vote  In  all  elections,  while  his 
counterpart  of  equal  age  In  a  neighbor- 
ing State  could  participate  only  in  na- 
tional elections,  fully  qualified  to  elect 
a  President  and  a  Vice  President,  but  not 
a  mayor  or  a  city  coimcilman.  TTie  cost, 
the  chaos,  and  the  confusion  of  this 
course  of  action,  coupled  with  Its  In- 
equities make  it  clearly  unacceptable. 
For  this  to  take  place  in  America  would 
be  a  clear  mockery  of  our  democratic 
principles. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
only  viable  solution.  It  would  apply  the 
18-year-old  voting  standard  to  every 
State.  Passage  now.  while  there  is  still 
time  for  three-fomi;hs  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures to  Insure  ratification  before  the 
1972  elections  is  the  simplest  procedure 
for  establishing  uniform  voting  rights 
throughout  this  Nation,  and  for  signal- 
ing to  all  of  America  that  Indeed  we 
in  the  Congress  are  beginning  to  listen. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  223, 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
18-year-olds  to  vote  In  State  and  local 
elections. 

I  know  that  some  Members  have  and 
will  focus  on  the  additional  costs  of  not 
allowing  18-year-olds  to  vote  In  State  and 
local  elections.  The  costs  of  separate  vot- 
ing booths  or  paper  ballots  for  18-year- 
olds  permitted  to  vote  In  Federal,  but  not 
State  and  local  elections  is  admittedly 


high;  but  the  Issue  lor  me  goes  beyond 
these  costly  mechanical  problems.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  Nation  will  be  strengthened 
bv  the  extension  of  the  18-year-old  vote. 
It  is  this  belief  that  convinced  me  that 
my  first  legislative  act  in  Congress  would 
be  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  extend  the  vote 
for  18-year-olds  In  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. At  this  point  in  my  statement.  I 
include  my  speech  made  when  I  intro- 
duced my  bill: 

A  Jonrr  Resoltjtion  Allowtno  18-Y»a«-Oi-d 

CiTBSKNS  To  VOTB  l*f  LOCAL  AND  STAT*  ILEC- 
TIONB 

Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  3pealcer,  today  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  Introducing 
a  Joint  resolution  that  will  enlranchlae  our 
18-year-old  oltlzens  for  local  and  State  elec- 
tions. 

I  am  aware  that  reasonable  men  have  hon- 
est differences  over  the  advisability  of  allow- 
ing our  younger  citizens  to  vote.  The  Con- 
gress in  the  last  session  paaaed  a  bUl  which 
was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  en- 
franclsed  our  young  citizens  for  Federal  and 
State  elections. 

The  Supreme  Court  taking  a  narrow  view 
of  the  Constitution  limitations  struck  down 
the  provision  of  that  part  of  the  act  that  en- 
franclaed  the  yoimg  voters  for  State  and 
local  elections.  I  do  not  question  the  author- 
ity of  the  High  Court  to  strike  down  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  but  I  do  feel 
that  the  Congress  has  the  otoUgation  to  place 
this  crucial  subject  before  the  American  peo- 
ple again.  This  time,  the  means  wUl  be  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  State  and  local  governmental  units 
are  the  most  readily  acoeaslble  to  ova  citi- 
zens. It  seems  to  be  contPBdlctory  to  allow 
these  yoimg  citizens  to  vote  for  natloxial 
elections  and  deny  them  the  ballot  for  State 
and  local  elections.  A  responsible  Govern- 
ment must  have  the  participation  of  all  the 
citizens. 

By  1972,  it  is  estimated  that  11.6  million 
citizens  will  be  between  18  and  21.  This  Is  8 
percent  of  the  voting  population.  The  influx 
of  young  voters  has  been  treated  by  some 
people  as  a  plague  that  must  b«  stovfied.  I 
disagree. 

The  concept  at  participatory  democracy — 
which  iMU  served  us  so  well  for  almost  200 
years — will  be  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  young  voters.  My  contact  with  young  peo- 
ple has  convinced  me  that  on  balance  their 
Idealism  and  concern  will  be  beneficial  to  tlie 
myriad  of  problems  that  now  ooofroBt  our 
local  governmental  instltuttoDS, 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  body 
has  officially  gone  on  record  in  support 
of  the  right  of  18-.  19-,  and  20-year-olds 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections.  That  right 
now  must  be  extended  to  all  elections 
through  the  constitutional  amendment 
procedure. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  group 
of  yotmg  people  today  are  quite  capable 
of  handling  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship. They  have  fought  honorably  and 
well  in  a  difficult  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  vast  majority  have  worked  for  re- 
sponsible change  in  our  society  within 
the  framework  provided  by  law. 

Now  we  must  extend  their  ability  to 
contribute  to  building  a  better  America 
by  permitting  them  to  participate  In 
State  and  local  dections. 

The  passage  of  the  18-year-old  voting 
law  last  year  and  Its  subsequent  approval 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  Federal  elec- 
tions caused  trennendous  havoc  for  State 
election  ofBcials.  Moet  States  are  faced 
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with  setting  up  dual  election  rolls — one 
for  Federal  elections  and  one  for  State 
electloofi.  Also  separate  polling  booths 
will  probably  be  needed  in  many  loca- 
tions. 

Sevo^  States  are  now  seeking  ap- 
proval of  18-year-old  voting  rights  under 
State  law.  However,  in  numerous  cases 
the  procedure  is  too  cumbersome  to  as- 
sure action  in  time  for  the  1972  elections. 
The  constitutional  amendment  route 
would  still  permit  adequate  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  States  while  at  the 
same  time  speeding  up  the  changeover 
process. 

I  have  personally  met  with  numerous 
young  people  In  my  district  and  have 
found  them  to  be  fully  ready  to  handle 
the  responsibilities  of  participatory  de- 
mocracy. In  fact  by  extending  this  right 
to  the  local  level,  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  the  youth  of  America  will  see  this 
avenue  as  a  far  more  successful  means 
to  change  our  society  for  the  better. 

The  resulting  challenge  by  our  sroung 
people  and  their  ideas  might  even  in- 
crease the  participation  in  the  political 
process  by  our  more  apathetic  adults. 
In  the  final  analysis,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  amendment  will  result  in  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  government 
and  politics  in  America. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
United  States  the  right  to  determine  who 
shall  represent  the  people  and  thus  who 
shall  make  the  policy  decisions  which 
effect  the  people  Is  the  keystone  of  our 
democracy.  Since  we  do  not  have  a  di- 
rect democracy,  the  closest  each  citizen 
may  come  to  shaping  policy  decisions  is 
to  vote  for  those  candidates  who  most 
closely  share  his  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, his  approach  to  solving  problems, 
or  his  stated  position  on  selected  Issues. 

The  issue  before  us  today  will  not 
change  our  principles,  only  our  appli- 
cation of  those  principles.  What  we  seek 
Is  to  establish  a  uniform,  constructive, 
and  just  standard  to  determine  who  shall 
and  Shan  not  vote  in  relation  to  the  age 
of  the  Individual. 

House  Joint  Resoluti(Hi  223  would  es- 
tabllsb  the  age  level  at  which  all  quali- 
fied citizens  may  vote  at  18  years  of  age. 
By  statute  this  has  been  established  as 
the  age  requirement  in  all  Federal  elec- 
tions. However,  in  the  50  States  there  is 
no  uniform  standard  for  age.  Ratifica- 
tion of  this  constitutional  amendment 
by  the  States  would  bring  about  a  uni- 
formity in  this  respect. 

This  constitutional  amendment  would 
also  bring  sJxtut  another  significant 
change  in  that  it  would  bring  into  bal- 
ance the  age  at  which  our  citizens  may 
responsibily  participate  in  determining 
those  laws.  In  recent  years  this  argument 
has  been  put  forward  by  those  who  have 
reasoned  "If  a  i^ung  man  is  old  enough 
to  die  for  his  coimtry,  he  is  old  enough 
to  vote."  I  do  not  reject  this  argument, 
but  I  feel  that  it  does  not  laid  itself  to 
uniform  application.  It  U  similar  to  treat- 
ing a  symptom  of  disease  and  Ignoring 
both  the  disease  and  its  cause. 

At  18  years  of  age  each  citizen  Is  held 
to  be  responsible  for  his  actions  before 
the  law  and  is  treated  as  an  adult.  It  Is 
unimportant  whether  this  is  a  draft  law 
which  affects  only  the  male  population, 


or  the  income  tax  which  pays  for  the 
system  of  priorities  established  by  the 
people's  elected  representatives,  or  the 
criminal  law  which  regulates  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  society.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  not  Just  one,  but  every 
facet  of  the  individual's  life  is  regulated 
by  his  elected  representatives  and  he  is 
accountable  for  his  observance  of  these 
standards  at  age  18. 

To  bring  the  age  of  responsibility  into 
alinement  with  the  age  of  accountability 
would  go  a  long  way  in  making  our 
present  system  more  Just  and  more  pro- 
ductive. We  must  give  those  individuals 
who  are  affected  by  a  governmental  deci- 
sion a  chance  to  participate  in  the  mak- 
ing of  that  decision.  We  must  do  this  not 
simply  because  it  is  Just,  although  it  is, 
but  because  it  provides  those  who  must 
make  the  decision  with  the  most  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  ramifications  of 
their  decision. 

An  example  where  this  has  proven  to 
be  a  workable  approach  to  leclsionmak- 
ing  may  be  seen  on  the  college  campuses 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  ironical  that  this  is 
also  the  place  where  the  opponents  of 
the  18-year-old  vote  choose  to  point. 
However,  both  sides  look  at  different  re- 
sults of  the  same  overall  picture.  In  those 
universities  where  students  have  little 
or  no  say  in  the  policy  development  of 
the  university  there  has  been  a  signif- 
icantly greater  incidence  of  violence 
than  in  those  universities  where  the  stu- 
dents have  an  effective  means  to  com- 
municate their  viewpoints  to  those  who 
make  policy. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  a 
college  where  the  student  does  not  make 
the  decision  but  knows  his  viewpoint  has 
been  fully  considered  and  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral Government  where  an  elected  rep- 
resentative makes  the  decision  on  the 
basis  of  the  views  expressed  by  his  con- 
stituents at  the  ballot  box.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  this  constitutional  amendment 
has  the  potential  to  greatly  lessen  the 
tension  of  the  yoimger  members  of  our 
society  which  has  resulted  from  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  them  accountable  with- 
out allowing  them  responsible  participa- 
tion. At  present  there  is  no  effective  way 
for  those  individuals  between  the  age  of 
18  and  21  to  directly  relate  to  the  Gov- 
ernment oflScers  who  make  the  decisions 
which  affect  them.  In  the  past  this  has 
led  to  Indifference,  alienation,  and  re- 
bellion. It  has  led  to  demonstrations  as 
a  means  of  commimlcation,  because  it 
was  the  only  means  available. 

The  desire  to  be  heard,  the  desire  to 
participate  in  a  meaningful  way,  and  the 
desire  to  share  responsibilities  are  not 
something  new  that  hsis  come  from  those 
seeking  the  vote  at  age  18.  It  is  a  phe- 
nomenon that  has  occurred  repeatedly 
throughout  our  history  each  time  a  mi- 
nority of  citizens  has  been  excluded  from 
participation  in  their  govermnent.  It  ha« 
appeared  in  the  past  in  terms  of  religion, 
race,  and  sex.  It  appears  now  as  a  mat- 
ter of  Justice  and  good  soimd  government 
In  the  form  of  age.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  setting  aside  this 
unjust  barrier  to  participation  in  our 
Government  as  we  turned  asdde  other 
barriers  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.   Mr.   Chairman, 


the  House  this  week  has  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment  of 
major  importance — the  enfranchisement 
of  18-year-olds  for  all  elections. 

On  January  14,  1971,  I  Joined  with 
three  other  House  colleagues  in  asking 
tor  cosponsors  to  this  amendment.  More 
than  90  House  Members  put  their  names 
on  the  amendment  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  year.  The  Congress  ha^  acted 
quickly,  and,  if  the  amendment  passes 
the  House,  the  States  will  be  able  to 
ratify  it  in  time  for  the  1972  elections. 
.As  we  all  know,  the  Senate  voted  unani- 
mously last  week  to  pass  this  measure 
I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  dem- 
onstrate its  overwhelming  approval  this 
week. 

There  should  be  no  argument  against 
the  18-year-old  vote.  The  18-year-olds 
are  mature  enough  to  vote.  Our  choice  of 
age  21  is  the  result  of  an  11th  century 
edict  that  21  was  the  age  at  which  most 
males  were  capable  of  carrying  armor. 
We  are  sending  men  far  younger  to  fight 
an  imconscionable  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Their  armor  is  more  modem,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same. 

There  are  more  than  11  mUhon  18-  to 
21 -year-olds  in  this  country  today.  About 
half  of  these  are  married  and  more  than 
1  million  are  raising  famihes.  An  addi- 
tional 1,400,000  are  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  thousands  have  died  .so  far  in  Indo- 
china. 

Today,  more  than  3  million  people  age.<: 
18  to  21  are  full-time  employees  and  tax- 
payers. As  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  has  stated: 

We  s\ibject  10-12  million  young  citizens 
between  17  and  21  years  of  age  to  taxation 
without  representation.  This  Is  four  times  the 
population  of  the  Colonies  the  night  the  tea 
was  dumped  In  Boston  harbor.  ...  It  exceeds 
the  population  of  all  but  several  of  the  States 
cf  the  Union. 

If  we  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to 
a.sk  those  between  18  and  21  to  pay  taxes, 
.«\ipport  the  Government,  and  die  in  an 
undeclared  war,  then  we  owe  them  the 
ri':;ht  to  a  direct,  constructive,  and  demo- 
cratic channel  for  making  their  views 
folt  and  for  givlnpr  them  a  stake  In  the 
f''turr  of  the  country. 

The  fight  for  the  18-year-old  vote  is 
nnt  a  recent  phenomenon.  In  my  State 
of  Massachusetts  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  introduced  in  the  gen- 
eral court  In  1943  to  lower  the  age  to  18 
It  died  in  committee.  Similar  proposals 
were  reported  favorably,  but  did  not  come 
to  the  floor  vote  In  1951,  failed  in  commit- 
tee in  1952,  and  were  again  favorably  re- 
ported, but  did  not  come  to  the  floor  In 
1953. 

In  his  annual  message  of  January  6. 
1954,  Gov.  Christian  Herter  endorsed  the 
move  to  extend  the  vote  to  18-year-olds. 
In  the  same  year,  the  proposal  reached 
the  floor  of  the  State  senate,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1955,  a  similar  measure  was 
taken  as  far  as  the  Joint  session  of  the 
Gjeneral  court  only  to  fall.  Similar  at- 
tempts were  made  in  years  following,  but 
with  no  success  imtil  1970. 

In  1970,  the  general  court  acted  fa- 
vorably for  the  required  second  time  on 
a  proposed  amendment  for  19-year-olds 
and  the  citizens  of  the  State  ratified  the 
amendment  at  the  polls.  Thus,  Massa- 
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chusetts  has  a  19-year-old  vote  in  all 
elections,  and  an  18-year-old  vote  in  na- 
tional elections.  The  general  court  also 
last  year  gave  first  approval  to  the  18- 
year-old  vote.  They  must  approve  it 
again,  and  again  set  it  before  the  voters. 
Such  a  procedure  is  expensive,  unneces- 
sary and  complicated.  Even  if  it  succeeds, 
18-year-olds  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote 
until  January  1,  1973.  We  can  solve  part 
of  the  problem  today  by  passing  the  con- 
stltutionsQ  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  declaring 
that  18-year-olds  have  the  right  to  vote 
in  national,  but  not  State  elections  has 
created  a  chaotic  and  expensive  problem. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
it  will  cost  New  York  City  an  additional 
$5  million  to  print,  distribute,  and  count 
the  separate  ballots  which  will  be  needed 
in  the  1972  election  if  the  constitutional 
amendment  before  us  today  is  not  passed 
and  ratified  by  the  necessary  number  of 

Of afpc 

Even  with  its  19-year-old  voting  age, 
Massachusetts  still  has  almost  100,000 
voters  who  are  18  and  would  thus  be  pre- 
cluded from  voting  on  the  State  level.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  new  ballots  for 
yoimger  voters  should  not  cost  more  than 
$40,000.  But  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the 
luckier  States.  Nevertheless,  unless  we 
pass  the  amendment  before  us  today, 
Massachusetts  18-year-olds  wUl  have  no 
chance  of  voting  on  the  State  level  in 
1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  now  to  extend  the  franchise  to 
18-year-olds  in  all  elections.  They  are 
mature  enough.  They  have  earned  the 
right  to  vote  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
responsible  citizens.  Our  society  has 
much  to  gain  by  bringing  the  force  of  the 
idealism  and  concern  and  energy  of  the 
18-year-olds  into  the  constructive  mech- 
anism of  elective  government.  I  look 
forward  to  voting  for  this  amendment. 
Mrs.  GRASSO.  Bdr.  Chairman,  I  whole 
heartedly  support  the  proposal  before  us 
today  for  a  constltutionsd  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age  nationwide  to  18  for 
all  elections. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  House  favorably 
pass  on  this  measure  in  hopes  that 
States  will  have  sxiflBclent  time  to  ratify 
the  proposed  amendment  in  time  for  the 
1972  elections.  As  we  all  know,  the  last 
Congress  extended  the  franchise  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  age  and  older  in  both 
Federal  and  State  elections  with  passage 
of  the  Voting  Righta  Act  Amendments 
of  1970.  However,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  mis  legislation  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional as  It  applied  to  State  electtans. 
necessitating  a  constitutional  chsmge  to 
fulfill  Congress'  original  Intent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Court  decision 
has  presented  most  of  the  State  with  a 
dilemma.  The  constitutional  amendment 
proposal  Is  essential  for  my  State  of 
Connecticut,  even  though  the  State's 
electorate  turned  down  by  a  small  mar- 
gin a  State  referendum  on  the  issue  this 
past  November,  as  we  must  now  consider 
the  utter  confusion  and  substantial  cost 
of  maintaining  dual  balloting  procedures 
resulting  from  the  Court  decision.  The 
Connecticut  General  Assembly  substan- 


tiated its  concern  for  passage  of  this 
amendment  proposal  on  Mareh  3  by  be- 
coming the  first  leglBlatiu?e  in  the  Nation 
to  approve  a  resolution  memorializing 
the  Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

I  have  watched  with  great  pride  the 
development  of  the  18-year-old  vote  is- 
sue throu^  the  continuing  efforts  of 
many  young  people  in  my  State  as  well 
as  throughout  the  coimtxy.  The  cogent 
argimients  which  to  me  have  long  estab- 
lished the  validity  and  Justice  of  en- 
franchising 18-  to  20-year-olds  still  ap- 
ply. However,  at  this  time  the  crucial 
need  for  successful  passage  of  this 
amendment  proposal  must  go  beyond  the 
ideal  to  the  reality  of  unnecessary  addi- 
tional State  government  spending  and 
impending  confusion  at  the  polls  if  the 
Constitution  is  not  amended  on  the  18- 
year-old  vote  Issue  before  the  1972  elec- 
tions. 

The  young  people  of  America  are  lock- 
ing with  hope  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives today  to  register  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  our  Nation's  youth 
to  meaningfully  participate  in  the  de- 
cision-making process  in  our  democracy 
which  affects  all  our  Uves.  I  am  sure  they 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  strongly  support  the  Joint  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutions^  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  in  State, 
local,  and  Federal  elections. 

I  have  long  favored  granting  the  vote 
to  18-year-olds  across  the  country,  and 
in  light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, the  action  we  are  taking  today,  In 
amending  the  Constitution,  is  clearly 
necessary  and  germane. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  extending 
the  vote  to  18-year-olds.  Their  qualifica- 
tions, in  my  view,  are  as  strong  as  21- 
year-olds;  they  are  knowledgeable,  they 
are  deeply  concerned,  they  are  Just  as 
interested  in,  and  more  willing  to  direct- 
ly participate  in,  the  poUtical  processes, 
than  many  of  their  elders. 

Above  all,  18-year-olds  are  Just  as 
closely  affected  by  the  policies  of  their 
Govermnent  as  are  their  parents  and 
their  grandparents.  "Old  Enough  to 
Fight:  Old  Enough  to  Vote"  still  holds — 
perhaps  pcdgnantly,  when  viewed  in  rda- 
tlon  to  many  of  the  50,000  Americans  who 
have  died  in  Southeast  Asia  but  who  have 
never  cast  a  ballot  for  the  country  they 
gave  their  life  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
this  amendment,  and  to  grant  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-olds  the  rights  that  have 
been  too  long  denied  them. 

The  18-year-old  vote  caii^tart  to  make 
our  system  of  Government  truly  respon- 
sive and  it  will  help  dissolve  the  distrust 
many  hold. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
wake  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
affirming  the  right  of  18-year-61ds  to 
vote  in  Federal,  but  not  State  or  local 
elections,  it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
act  quickly  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  granting  them  suffrage  in  all 
elections.  President  Johnson  proposed 
such  an  amendment  In  1968. 1  was  ;«"oud 
to  give  it  my  strong  support  then,  and 


I  am  happy  to  be  the  sponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  195,  identical  to  the  bill 
now  before  the  House. 

There  are  basically  two  crucially  im- 
portant reasons  behind  the  urgent  need 
for  granting  the  vote  to  our  18-year-old 
citizens.  One  is  philosophical  or  moral; 
the  other  practical. 

First,  our  dranocratic  society  is  com- 
mitted to  the  notion  that  government 
must  be  as  representative  of,  and  respon- 
sive to,  its  citizens  as  possible.  Thus  we 
have  seen  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
diiring  our  history  to  the  unpropertled,  to 
women,  and  to  minority  groups. 

It  Is  a  simple  fact  that  our  young 
citizens  today  are  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally capable  of  full  participation  in 
oinr  democratic  form  of  government.  To- 
day, more  than  half  of  the  18-to-21- 
year-olds  are  receiving  some  type  of 
higher  education.  Nearly  80  percent  of 
these  young  people  are  high  school 
gradviates.  They  are  more  knowledgeable 
and  aware  of  the  issues  and  processes  of 
government  than  any  previous  genera- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  today's  l8-to-21 -year- 
olds  already  bear  all  or  most  of  an  adult 
citizen's  responsibilities.  About  half  are 
married,  and  more  than  a  nulUon  of 
them  have  children.  Another  1,400,000 
are  serving  their  country — serving  all  of 
us — in  the  Armed  Forces. 

More  than  3,000,000  are  full-time  em- 
ployees and  taxpayers,  subjected  to  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  In  26  States 
persons  of  18  years  can  make  wills.  In 
every  State  except  California,  they  are 
treated  as  adults  in  criminal  courts. 

Surely,  a  citizen's  rights  in  our  society 
ought  to  be  commensurate  with  his 
responsibilities.  By  their  willingness  to 
shoulder  adult  responsibilities,  our  young 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
have  clearly  earned  the  right  to  vote  In 
all  elections.  Furthermore,  they  have  a 
great  deal  to  contribute  to  our  society. 
We  must  channel  their  ideahsm  and  con- 
cern for  the  important  issues  ol  our  time 
into  our  poUtical  system  and  give  yoimg 
people  real  opportunities  to  influence  our 
society  in  a  r>eaceful  and  constructive 
manner. 

Practically  speaking,  it  is  absurd  to 
maintain  that  young  people  are  mature 
enough  to  vote  in  Federal  elections,  but 
not  in  State  or  local  elections.  All  of  the 
arguments  advanced  In  favor  of  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  apply  with  equal  force 
to  State  and  local  elections.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  areas  in  which  yovmg  people  have 
expressed  the  greatest  interest — ^for  ex- 
ample, the  quality  of  education  and  the 
state  of  the  enviroimient — are  primarily 
matters  of  local  concern. 

Second,  the  administrative  problems 
of  creating  and  maintaining  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  voting  raise  the  danger  of  pro- 
found confusion,  delay,  and  added  ex- 
pense in  the  electoral  process.  In  the  47 
States  which  have  not  yet  extended  the 
franchise  to  18-year-olds,  separate  sys- 
tems of  registration  tmd  voting  must  be 
estabUshed  for  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
previous  voting-age  population — more 
than  10  mlUlon  young  people.  Many 
State  legislatures  have  already  begun 
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aetiOD  to  lower  their  voting  age  to  18 
years,  but  only  eight  expect  to  complete 
action  in  time  for  ttie  1972  elections. 
Thus,  a  Federal  constitutional  amend- 
ment offers  the  only  realistic  hope  for 
18-year-olds  voting  In  the  State  and  local 
elections  of  1972. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has 
come  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  in 
every  election  across  the  land — because  it 
is  right  to  do  so.  And,  if  the  many  prob- 
lems of  dual-age  voting  force  us  to  con- 
front the  question  more  promptly,  so 
much  the  better.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
complete  action  on  this  bill  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  so  that  the  amendment 
may  soon  be  sent  to  the  States  for  early 
ratiflcatlDn. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
223  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  for  all 
elections.  As  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  res- 
olution. House  Joint  Resolution  146,  I 
have  long  held  the  opinion  that  our  an- 
tiquated and  arbitrary  21-year-old  limit 
should  be  changed. 

Today,  thanks  to  what  the  Supreme 
Court  Irft  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970,  all  18-year-olds  can  vote  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office.  Now,  in  order  to 
extend  this  privilege  to  all  elections — 
local  and  State — and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  costly  and  inevitably  confusing  dual 
system  of  voting  in  1972,  we  must  adopt 
tiais  resolution  caDing  for  a  canstitu- 
ttonal  amendment. 

The  young  people  of  our  country  cer- 
tainly possess  the  maturity  to  vote.  They 
also  possess  the  mental  and  emotional 
capabilities  to  exercise  their  voting  priv- 
ilege. Presently,  over  hail  of  the  18-  to 
21-year-olds  are  receiving  some  form  of 
hightf  education.  Over  75  percent  of 
them  are  high  school  graduates.  This 
contrasts  with  1920  flgiu-es  when  only  20 
percent  were  high  school  graduates. 

Eighteen-year-olds  besu-  most  of  the 
adult  responsibilities  today;  Of  the  11 
million  young  citizens  we  are  discussing 
today.  o«cr  half  are  married.  A  million 
and  a  half  are  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  the  majority  of  States,  18- 
year-olds  can  make  wills.  In  49  States, 
they  are  treated  as  adults  by  criminal 
courts.  The  inconsistency  of  the  logic 
that  a  young  person  is  an  adult  when  he 
may  commit  a  crime  but  be  is  not  to  be 
considered  an  adult  in  the  electoral 
process  Is  patently  obvious. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  young  people  can  ihake  a  great 
contribution  to  our  political  system  and 
society.  The  headlines  are  grabbed  by 
some  violent,  troublemaking  youths — 
who  comprise  such  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  young  population.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  people  are 
engaged  in  peaceful,  thoiightful  at- 
tempts to  better  our  society.  They  are 
striving  for  the  Ideals  of  peace,  under- 
standing and  a  perfect  environment.  We 
need  these  people  and  their  Ideals  and 
we  need  them  In  our  system.  We  must 
let  them  know  that  their  voices  can  and 
are  being  heard.  We  cannot  afford  to 
shot  them  out. 

Aside  from  the  merits  of  letting  18- 
year-olds  vote,  we  have  the  problem  of 
establishing  a  dual  system  of  voting. 
Pragmatically,  how  can  we  expect  the 


States  of  the  Union  to  run  a  dual  system 
in  1972.  Eighteen-year-olds  will  be  able 
to  line  up  for  President  but  not  for  Gov- 
ernor. It  is  estimated  that  the  costs  in- 
volved may  rim  up  to  $20  million.  As  it  is 
now,  election  officials  have  a  difficult  time 
handling  the  voters  during  the  peak 
hours  in  the  morning  and  late  afternoon. 
Without  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
I  see  long  lines  of  people  waiting  at  the 
polling  places  all  day  long — confused, 
tired,  and  upset. 

I  trust  that  the  50  State  legislatures 
will  act  promptly  to  correct  this  incon- 
sistency in  voting  rights  and  by  1972, 
18-year-olds  will  be  able  to  vote  in  all 
elections. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  extend  the  right 
to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and 
older. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  opposed  legisla- 
tion in  the  91st  Congress  which  would 
have  allowed  the  18-year-old  vote.  I 
argued  at  that  time  that  the  Congress 
lacked  power  to  accomplish  this  change 
by  statute  and  that  it  was  taking  a  short- 
sighted detour  by  tn^ing  to  lower  the 
voting  age  by  legislation.  I  opposed  the 
legislation  because  it  woitid  have  forced 
the  varioas  States  to  maintain  dual 
registrations  and  imposed  additional 
complications  and  expenses  of  the  States 
In  the  conduct  and  holding  of  elections. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
proper  legal  procedure,  however,  under 
which  the  several  States  still  maintain 
the  right  to  ratify  the  change  while 
eliminating  substantial  administrative 
burdens  and  costs  which  would  other- 
wise be  incurred  by  the  States  and  avoid- 
ing the  dangers  of  uncertainty,  delay, 
and  confusion  inherent  in  such  a  system 

Would  that  the  Congress  had  approved 
this  constitutional  approach  la.«t  year. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
the  Congress  saw  fit  to  glva  the  vote  to 
those  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21.  The  Supreme  Court  interpreted  this 
right  of  the  franchise  to  apply  in  Federal 
but  not  State  and  local  elections  because, 
the  Court  said,  Congress  could  not  estab- 
lish a  voting  age  for  the  States  except 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

That  decision  has  posed  what '  could 
become  a  confusing  and  expensive  prob- 
lem for  many  States  and  localities,  A 
solutlota  to  that  problem  Is  the  proposed 
amendment  we  are  considering  in  the 
House  today  which  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  give  the  franchise  to 
those  18  years  or  older  In  all  elections 
In  the  interest  at  ending  the  confusion 
and  warding  off  the  probability  of  sepa- 
rate elections  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials,  it  Is  important  that  this  amend- 
ment be  acted  upon  soon  by  the  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  £tate  legislatures. 

Officials  have  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  conducting  separate  elections  would 
be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $10-$20  mil- 
lion. This  burden  would  have  to  be  as- 
smned  by  the  States,  with  no  guarantee 
that  it  could  not  be  greater. 

These  enormous  costs  result  largely 
from  the  large  amount  of  paperwork  in- 
volved. Some  State  officials  also  say  that 
along  with  the  added  paperwork,  they 
might  have  to  add  new  voting  machines. 


or  else  use  other  voting  methods  such  as 
paper  ballots. 

If  we  do  not  art  to  correct  this  con- 
fusion, 47  of  our  States  would  require 
special  procedures  for  the  voters  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21,  who  make  up  10 
percent  of  these  States'  previous  voting 
age  population. 

Among  these  procedures  are  the  mixed 
u.se  of  paper  ballots  and  voting  machines 
for  different  age  groups,  or  special  "lock 
out "  systems  which  would  allow  for  the 
polling  place  to  adjust  the  voting  ma- 
chine to  the  qualifications  of  the  voter. 
Unfortunately  these  systems  have  a 
drawback  which  is  Inherent  when  stand- 
ard voting  systems  are  tampered  with— 
the  possibility  of  voting  error  and  elec- 
tion fraud. 

Even  if  we  overlook  these  potential 
problems  we  caiuiot  Ignore  the  fact  that 
in  registering  and  taking  ballots  from  an 
electorate  which  has  two  different  sets  of 
qualifications,  voters  could  face  delays  of 
a  major  sort,  delays  which  in  the  end 
could  reduce  the  niunber  of  our  citizens 
who  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 

That  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
democracy  is  all  about. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
has,  in  recent  years,  gained  broad,  na- 
tional support  from  all  segments  of  the 
political  and  Ideological  spectnmi.  Re- 
sponding and  participating  in  the  emerg- 
ing consensus,  the  91st  Congress  enacted 
title  in  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  in  all  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  elections,  primary 
and  general.  However,  on  December  21, 
1970,  under  the  constitutional  interpre- 
tation that  Congress  lacks  power  to  lower 
the  voting  age  by  Federal  statute  in  State 
and  local  elections,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  Oregon  against  Mitchell,  ruled  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  constitutional 
only  insofar  as  it  applies  to  Federal  elec- 
tion. Since  December,  the  decision  has 
been  considered  a  grave  obstacle  to  the 
reality  of  18-year-old  vote. 

However,  the  Oregon  against  Mitchell 
court  decision  must  not  be  misinter- 
preted. The  decision  was  a  block  to  the 
extension  of  congressional  power  into 
the  States — it  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
block  against  the  general  principle  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  Conse- 
quently, today  the  question  of  allowing 
IB-vear-olds  to  vote  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  whether,  but  of  when  and  how. 

Very  few  will  contend  that  peoi^e  who 
may  already  -vote  for  the  President 
;^Ould  not  have  the  power  to  vote  for 
•county  sheriff  or  State  assemblyman.  All 
of  the  arguments  In  favor  of  lowering 
the  voting  age  are  equally  as  applicable 
to  State  and  local  elections  as  to  Fed- 
eml  tieetftons. 

If  yoxmg  people  are  mature  enough  to 
vote  on  Federal  issues,  they  are  no  leas 
mature  In  State  and  local  Issues.  If  young 
people  have  earned  the  right  to  vote  by 
bearing  the  Federal  responsibilities  of 
Citizenship,  they  have  borne  no  less  of 
State  and  local  pespwnslbilltles.  If  we 
need  the  energy  and  Idealism  of  the 
yoimg  channeled  into  elective  politics,  we 
need  It  no  less  it  ttie  State  and  local 
level.  Many  feel  that  the  young  people's 
concerns  of   envlroimieiit,    civil   rights, 
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and  education  are  in  fact  more  relevant 
to  the  local  and  State  levels. 

Thus,  the  problem  is  no  IcHiger  one  of 
pbiloeophical  preferences,  but  only   of 
the  mechanism  needed  to  Insure  a  uni- 
form voting  age  by  1972.  Since  the  Su- 
preme   Court    detemfiined    the    Voting 
Rights  Act  to  be  appUcable  only  to  Fed- 
eral elections,  a  prodigious  burden  has 
been  placed  on  State  and  local  officials 
due  to  the  dual-age  system  of  registra- 
tion and  voting.  The  system  will  be  "con- 
fusing, expensive,  and  subject  to  other 
serious  problems."  First  of  all,  apedal, 
separate  facilities  and  procedures  will 
have  to  be  developed  for  younger  voters 
who  are  eligible  only  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections.  This  will  not  be  a  small  teusk — 
47  States  will  have  to  deal  specially  with 
at  least  10  million  potential  voters,  "nils 
separation  of  voters  into  two  classes  will 
have  to  be  done  in  at  least  two  different 
stages — at  registration  and  each  time 
the  voters  come  to  the  polls.  Thus,  this 
dual  system  of  voting  will  cause  much 
confusion  for  poll  workers,  cause  defl- 
ciencies  in  the  use  of  voting  machines  and 
cause  an  Increase  in  the  time  it  takes  to 
vote. 

Adding  to  this  burden  of  confusion 
and  work,  put  upon  the  States,  wUl  be 
the  burden  of  increased  expense.  Oregon 
Attorney  General  Lee  Johnson  assessed 
the  expense  to  be  basically  of  two  types : 
Initial  expenses  for  new  physical  equip- 
ment required  to  liandle  two  classes  ol  voters, 
and  the  ongoing  expenses  of  sustaining  and 
mainfAining  two  sets  Of  registration  books, 
election  supervisors,  and  the  like. 

The  costs  will  naturally  vary  from 
State  to  State,  but  eiecticoi  officials  now 
suggest  that  the  nationwide  cost  Involved 
Lb  no  less  than  $10  to  $20  million.  In  Cali- 
fornia alone,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
to  keep  separate  files  for  under-21  voters 
and  over-21  voters  will  be  an  additional 
$5  mllUon. 

Obviously,  this  chaotic  and  expensive 
situation  in  the  States  must  be  sdlevi- 
ated.  The  dual-age  system  must  be  ter- 
minated before  the  1972  election.  Pres- 
ently, such  termination  is  being  left  up 
to  the  States.  In  ahnost  all  the  States,  it 
would  take  a  State  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age.  However, 
very  few  of  the  47  States  consider  it 
possible  to  complete  such  action  In  time 
for  the  1972  elections.  Only  eight  States 
reported  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
lower  their  voting  age  by  amending  the 
State  constitution  before  the  1972  elec- 
tions. Only  eight  States  reported  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  lower  their  voting 
age  by  amoiding  the  State  constitution 
before  the  1972  election  without  resort- 
ing to  some  extraordinary  procedure  such 
as  a  specially  called  election. 

As  I  see  it,  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  remains  the  only  real- 
istic possibility  of  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18  for  all  elections  before  1972.  Cur- 
rently, it  appears  that  at  least  35  State 
legislatures  are  required  by  law  to  meet 
in  1972;  and  another  five  legislatures 
could  easily  meet  without  the  calUng 
of  a  special  session.  The  time  is  late — 
very  late-^ut  there  is  stlU  enough  time 
to  accomplish  the  necessary  amendment 


procedures  prior  to  State  and  Federal 
elections  in  1972.  In  the  past,  constitu- 
tional amendments  have  often  been  rati- 
fied in  a  year  or  less.  For  example,  the 
12th  amendment  was  ratified  in  8  months 
and  the  23d  amendment  was  ratified  in 
9  months. 

As  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  may  have  been 
correct;  however,  the  result  is  morally 
indefensible.  There  is  no  basis  whatao- 
ever  in  poUcy  or  in  logic  lor  donylng 
young  citizens  the  right  to  vote  in  State 
and  local  elections.  As  Theodore  Soren- 
sen  so  aptiy  stated: 

The  very  essence  of  democracy  requires 
that  iw  electoral  base  be  as  broad  as  the 
standards  of  fairness  and  logic  permit. 


In  all  fairness  and  logic,  the  US.  Con- 
stitution must  be  amended  In  order  to  as- 
sure the  equaUty  of  18-year  vote  in  local, 
State,  and  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  are  considering  a  questiwi  vital 
to  the  growth  and  expanded  participa- 
tion in  our  national  life  by  a  knowledge- 
able, thoughtful,  concerned  group  of  citi- 
zens—those 18  to  21  years  old. 

As  part  of  my  experience  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting,  talking  with,  and  answering  the 
questions  of  hundreds  of  young  people  in 
this  age  group.  These  conversations  have 
reinforced  my  belief  that  the  majority 
of  today's  18-year-olds  are  equally,  or 
more,  constructively  aware,  concerned, 
and  serious  about  the  state  of  their  com- 
munity. Nation,  and  world  as  the  21- 
year-olds  of  even  two  decades  ago  were. 
The  voting  age  was  established  at  21 
many  years  ago — for  reasons  that  no 
longer  exist.  It  is  my  feeling  that  when 
the  reason  for  the  rule  no  longer  exists, 
then  the  rule  should  be  changed.  That  is 
why  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Constitution  of  this  great 
Nation  be  amended  to  give  the  right, 
privilege,  and  responsibility  of  the  ballot 
in  all  elections  to  those  persons  who  have 
reached  their  18th  birthdav. 

Young  people  are  drafted  into  our  mili- 
tary services  today  at  18  and  expected  to 
be  willing  to  make  the  final  sacrifice  for 
the  freedom  of  our  country. 

Eighteen-year-olds  are  allowed  to 
marry  and  take  on  the  extensive  respon- 
sibilities of  a  family.  They  may  take  in- 
dependent legal  actions  at  the  age  of  W. 
And  they  are  held  responsible  In  court 
cit  the  age  of  18. 

It  Is  to  me  untenable  that  these  same 
18-year-olds  should  be  held  not  suffi- 
ciently mature  to  make  their  wishes 
known  at  the  ballot  box  on  the  officials 
and  the  policies  which  will  represent 
them  at  all  levels  of  government. 

On  January  22,  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  giving  the  right  of  the 
ballot  in  elections  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  citizens  who  have  reached  their 
18th  birthday. 

Since  that  time  I  have  talked  with 
many  young  persons  who  are  at  this  age, 
or  who  will  be  18  within  the  next  3  years. 
Their  interest  in  the  course  being  charted 
through  history  by  this  Nation  and  theh: 
constructive  attitude  In  this  area  has 


strengthened  my  resolve  to  support  this 
change  in  our  Nation's  Constitutiwi. 

I  urge  and  implore  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  joined  me  in  recog- 
nizing the  maturity  and  value  of  the  con- 
tributions theae  young  people  can  make. 
to  do  so  at  this  time.  Vote  to  give  them 
the  privilege  of  the  ballot. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  grant  18-year- 
olds  the  right  to  vote  in  any  election. 
The  need  for  this  amendment  is  clear. 

When  the  U.S.  Suprane  Court  decided 
in  December  that  18-year-olds  are  eligi- 
ble to  vote  in  national  elections,  the 
Court  declined  to  accept  a  lower  voting 
age  for  State  and  local  elections.  This 
decision,  while  proper,  has  created  a  good 
amount  of  confusion  for  election  officials 
and  yoimg  people  alike.  The  Court  ac- 
tion has  clearly  demonstrated  the  need 
for  Congress  to  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  can  be  submitted  to 
the  States  for  ratification. 

Last  June  when  this  body  approved  the 
statutory  lowering  of  the  voting  age,  I 
urged  that  we  act  not  by  statute  of  Con- 
gress but  by  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  Is  the  right  way  to  achieve  our 
goal.  Constitutional  Integrity  requires  an 
amendment  to  the  DJS.  Constitution. 

The  merits  of  the  proposal  are  also 
evident.  Throughout  our  Nation's  history 
we  have  enlarged  the  number  of  citizens 
eligible  to  vote. 

I  believe  that  the  voting  age  should  be 
lowered  to  18  because  young  people  can 
intelligenUy  participate  as  voters.  In  the 
United  States  18-year-olds  are  consid- 
ered adults.  They  are  accountable  for 
their  actions.  Most  may  sue  and  be  sued. 
Many  of  those  in  the  age  group  18  to  21 
are  working,  raising  families,  paying 
Uxes,  and  leading  productive  lives.  Most 
are  keenly  aware  and  interested  In  the 
world  around  them  and  are  anxious  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  govern- 
mental policy  through  the  traditional 
vehicle  of  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  support  the  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  I  hope  it  Is 
promptly  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  38  States  needed 
for  ratification. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  which  I  was 
proud  to  cosponsor  on  the  first  day  of 
the  92d  Congress.  Speedy  enactment  of 
this  legislation  represents  not  only  a  re- 
iteration of  the  principle  embodied  in  last 
year's  voting  rights  legislation  but  also 
a  recognition  that  a  dual  voting  age  sys- 
tem would  be  an  unwarranted  and  costly 
administrative  burden  for  oiu-  States  to 
assume. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  is  one  of 
the  last  steps  in  what  has  been  an  unduly 
prolonged  effort  to  give  full  voting  rights 
to  Americans  18  years  and  older.  It  was 
my  privilege,  as  a  delegate  to  New  York 
State's  constitutional  convention  in  1967 
to  support  an  18-year-old  vote  provision 
to  the  proposed  constitution  which  un- 
fortunately was  defeated  at  the  polls. 

As  cochairman  of  a  newly  launched 
registration  drive  aimed  at  promoting 
full  electoral  participation  of  our  younger 
voters  in  New  York,  I  am  convinced  that 
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by  enacting  tills  legislation  we  can  make 
great  strides  toward  healing  the  wounds 
and  closing  the  divisions  which  has  ap- 
peared within  our  society  in  recent  years. 

Only  by  correcting  the  injustice  In  our 
present  electorsil  system  can  we  give  mil- 
lions of  our  younger  citizens  the  realistic 
hope  that  governmental  institutions  can 
respond  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people. 

The  overwhelming  majorities  in  both 
House  and  Senate  last  year  for  the  18- 
year-old  vote  provision  is  sufScient  evi- 
dence that  at  long  last  the  Congrress  ac- 
knowledges the  ability  of  these  yoxmg 
people  to  exercise  the  franchise  privilege. 
Our  action  here  today  will  not  only  re- 
affirm that  recognition  but  eiuible  it  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  poUtlca] 
system  by  the  next  general  election. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  deserves 
the  strong  support  I  am  confident  oui 
colleagues  will  give  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  favor  the  pass- 
age of  House  Joint  Resolution  223,  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  to 
extend  voting  rights  to  Americans  18 
years  of  age  and  older.  I  have  been  a 
cosponsor  of  this  proposal  in  this  and 
in  the  previous  Congress. 

The  House  has  already  expressed  its 
support  for  the  18-year-old  vote  with 
the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970.  At  the  time  this  legislation  was 
agreed  to  here  last  year,  I  felt  strongly 
that  there  was  inadequate  time  for  full 
debate.  I  also  believed  that  there  was 
a  serious  constitutional  question  involved 
and  that  this  was  a  matter  requiring  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  which 
this  law  was  tested  has  resulted  in  the 
approval  of  the  18-year-old  vote  for 
Federal  elections  and  the  retention  of 
existing  State  requirements  for  State 
and  local  elections.  This  is  an  inequitable 
situation,  indeed,  and  places  a  burden 
on  the  States  who  have  not  adopted  the 
18-year-old  vote  which  will  be  both 
costly  and  confusing. 

First,  the  present  situation  presents 
an  inequity  for  young  voters.  If  18-year- 
olds  have  been  adjudged  mature  and  re- 
sponsible enough  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, should  not  these  same  qualifica- 
tions entitle  them  to  vote  in  State  and 
local  elections?  As  a  result,  we  have  an 
absurd  situation  where  the  18-year-old 
citizen  now  may  cast  his  vote  for  pres- 
idential candidates,  but  is  denied  a  vote 
in  a  local  sheriff's  race.  He  may  partic- 
ipate in  selecting  who  represents  him  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  but  he  may  not  partic- 
ipate in  choosing  a  Governor  of  his 
State. 

Among  the  elements  of  confusion 
which  the  States  now  face  in  conducting 
elections  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
dual  system  of  voting.  At  the  present 
time,  only  three  States  permit  18-year- 
olds  to  vote.  For  the  other  47  States, 
dual-age  voting  would  be  required  as 
a  result  of  the  existing  Federal  law  and 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  regarding 
it.  This  would  entail  the  establishment 
of  broad  new  procedures,  additional  elec- 
tion officials  and  costly  voting  machines. 
Additional  costs  of  establishing  separate 


procedures  and  facilities  for  Federal  and 
State  and  local  voting  have  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  $5  million  in  New 
York  City,  $2.5  million  for  St.  Louis, 
and  $1.5  million  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  No  State  or  municipality  can  af- 
ford such  a  tremendous  increase  in  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  this  reason  which  imposes  an 
urgency  in  enacting  this  change  before 
the  1972  general  election.  The  only  real- 
istic way  in  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished is  by  amending  the  Constitution. 
Most  State  legislatures  are  meeting  this 
year  and  could  act  on  this  proposal 
without  delay. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  last  week 
passed  this  resolution  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  just  as  conclusively 
so  that  its  consideration  by  the  State 
legislatures  can  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  give 
18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote  in  State 
and  local  elections  as  well  as  in  national 
elections  for  Federal  ofiBceholders  is  an 
important  one. 

The  91st  Congress,  by  extraordinary 
majorities  in  each  Chamber,  approved  a 
Federal  statute  designed  to  lower  the 
minimum  voting  age  to  18  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections.  This  action  ex- 
pressed a  congressional  judgment  that 
the  educational  level  reached  by  18 -year- 
olds,  their  civic  and  military  obligations, 
and  their  readiness  and  capacity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  political  process  rendered 
unreasonable  a  minimum  voting  age 
classification  above  18. 

Congressional  action  with  regard  to 
Federal  elections  has  been  upheld  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  this  has  not 
been  the  case  with  provisions  concerning 
State  and  local  elections. 

At  this  time  nine  States  permit  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age  to  vote,  but 
only  three — Alaska,  Georgia,  and  Ken- 
tucky— permit  18-year-olds  to  vote.  As 
a  result,  47  States  now  confront  a  dual 
voting  age  system  wherein  18-year-olds 
may  vote  in  Federal  elections  but  not  in 
State  elections. 

Recently,  a  nationwide  survey  among 
election  officials  indicated  that  a  dual 
system  would  be  expensive  and  adminis- 
tratively burdensome  to  operate.  In  ad- 
dition, it  carries  with  it  the  potential  for 
confusion  in  the  tabulation  of  election 
results  and  the  possibility  that  separate 
election  faculties  and  procedures  will 
have  to  be  developed. 

Whatever  new  separate  procedures  and 
facilities  are  ultimately  established,  elec- 
tion officials  expect  that  substantial 
added  costs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  involved.  Estimates  of  these 
additional  expenses  are  as  follows:  Con- 
necticut, $1.3  million;  New  York  City, 
$5  million;  St.  Louis,  $2.5  million;  New 
Jersey.  $1.5  million;  Dade  County.  Pla., 
$400,000;  Washington  State.  $200,000: 
Chicago.  $200,000. 

At  this  time  msmy  State  legislatures 
are  currently  attempting  to  bring  their 
voting  age  qualifications  into  line  with 
the  Federal  standards  in  time  for  the 
1972  elections.  In  my  own  State  of  New 


York,  for  example,  a  proposal  to  lower 
the  voting  age  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  State  legislature  and  is  scheduled 
to  be  voted  on  in  a  popular  referendum 
later  this  year.  Similar  referendums  on 
the  question  appear  also  to  be  scheduled 
later  this  year  in  the  States  of  Kansas, 
Maine,  and  New  Mexico.  In  other  States, 
however,  such  efforts  may  fail  to  produce 
the  desired  voting  age  uniformity  in  time. 
Revision  of  the  State  voting  age  quali- 
fications seems  to  require  an  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  in  every  State. 
Processing  such  an  amendment  differs 
from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction,  but  at 
least  16  States  make  provision  for  the 
submission  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
two  separate  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
to  be  followed  by  a  referendum.  Because 
not  all  State  legislatures  meet  armually. 
and  for  related  reasons  of  procedure,  it 
appears  that  more  than  20  States  will  be 
unable  to  lower  the  State  voting  age  prior 
to  November  1972. 

Although  individual  State  efforts  to 
achieve  national  voting  age  uniformity 
by  1972  by  State  constitutional  amend- 
ment seem  futile,  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed new  article  embodied  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  223  seems  to  be  a  real- 
istic possibility  by  the  next  national 
election. 

Since  more  than  45  State  legislatures 
are  meeting  this  year — and  approxi- 
mately half  that  number  are  scheduled 
to  meet  in  1972  and  special  sessions  in 
tlie  fall  of  1971  and  in  the  spring  of 
1972 — and  will  probably  deal  with  the 
issue  of  reapportionment,  a  reasonable 
period  exists  within  which  the  State  leg- 
islatures may  act  to  ratify  the  proposed 
new  article  of  amendment. 

This  proposed  amendment  seeks  to 
accomplish  a  very  important  national 
purpose;  namely,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  all  elections  to  millions  of 
American  citizens  fully  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation  and  the  States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  young  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  have 
proven  their  own  ability  to  participate  in 
our  political  processes.  To  some  it  may 
appear  a  fairly  new  trend,  but  in  my  own 
district,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the  Idea 
of  involving  young  people  in  poUtlCB 
began  more  than  16  years  ago  when 
school  superintendent  Joseph  Manch 
was  an  assistant  superintendent  for 
pupil  personnel  services. 

It  was  Dr.  Manch's  belief  then  and 
now  that  young  people  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  forxun  where  they  could 
exchange  ideas,  develop  student-initi- 
ated codes,  and  encourage  active  par- 
ticipation in  school  affairs. 

This  belief  gave  birth  to  the  inter- 
high  school  student  council  In  1954 
which  gained  nationwide  attention  al- 
most overnight  with  its  "Dress  Right" 
code.  The  code,  initiated  and  approved 
by  students,  was  Initiated  throughout 
the  country. 

Student  involvement  has  grown 
steadily  over  these  16  years  In  Buffalo. 
In  1967,  Dr.  Manch  first  proposed  stu- 
dent involvement  in  curriculum  plan- 
ning. It  began  work  in  the  siumner  of 
1968  and  by  last  July  more  than  50 
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students  were  working  with  the  faculty- 
student  curriculum  committees  at  Pill- 
more  Middle  School.  Thirty-three  sep- 
arate committees  worked  on  different 
areas  of  the  curriculum,  one  of  them  on 
a  reference  giude  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse,  alcohol,  and  tobacco. 

Today  there  are  six  distinct  programs 
that  involve  Buffalo  public  school  stu- 
dents in  the  operation  of  their  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  student  council  and 
faculty-student  currlculimi  committees, 
students  participate  In  Interracial  clubs, 
the  school-community  advisory  commit- 
tee, student-teacher  career  guidance 
committees,  and  student- teacher  text- 
book and  supply  review  committees. 

Writing  about  this  program,  Paul  Price 
said  the  following  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 

Whatever  the  program,  It  reflects  a  basic 
phllceophy  held  by  Dr.  Manch :  Give  students 
a  chance  to  make  decisions  that  affect  them 
and  they  will  act  responsibly. 

Dr.  Manch  himself  stated  that — 
We  have  witnessed  a  responsible — though 
Increasingly  vocal — demand  for  a  more  active 
role  In  school  affairs.  The  easy  and  dangerous 
solution  to  these  dena&nds  Is  to  promise 
everything  and  deliver  nothing,  a  pattern 
sometimes  followed  with  disastrous  reexUts. 
Once  you  recognize  that  students  will  be  In- 
ventive, responsible  members  of  the  school 
community,  you  begin  to  deal  with  problems 
effectively,  drawing  youngsters  mto  the 
mainstream  of  education. 

I  believe  In  the  yoimg  people  of  this 
Nation.  They  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  brave  soldiers  in  Vietnam  and  idealis- 
tic crusaders  for  a  better  society  here  at 
home.  As  with  those  in  all  other  age 
groups,  there  are  responsible  young  peo- 
ple and  irresponsible  ones.  It  is  unfair  to 
criticize  the  majority  of  the  young  people 
for  the  sins  of  a  few,  and  as  long  eus  our 
society  makes  demands  upon  those 
within  the  18-  to  21 -year- age  group,  it 
has  some  obligation  to  give  them  a  role 
in  choosing  their  government.  Anything 
else  sounds  dangerously  like  taxation 
witliout  representation  or,  in  the  case  of 
military  service,  of  involuntary  servitude. 

Only  when  all  of  us,  young  and  old 
together,  join  hands  in  working  for  a 
better,  more  equitable  society  can  our 
gocUs  be  achieved.  This  amendment  will 
see  to  it  that  all  Americans  have  an  equal 
staie  in  our  society  and  will  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  dual  voting  lists,  in  which  a 
citizen  is  deemed  competent  to  elect  his 
Congressman  and  Senator,  but  not  his 
city  councilman. 

I  am  confident  that  young  people  will 
meet  their  responsibilities  just  as  others 
in  our  society  have  done.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  believe  it  essential  that  this 
amendment  be  passed. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
today  a  few  thoughts  on  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
allow  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote  In 
all  elections.  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
I  have  had  strong  feelings  for  a  long 
time. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  majority 
of  young  people  between  18  and  21  years 
of  age  is  mature  enough  and  responsible 
enough  to  vote  as  wisely  as  their  elders. 
In  fact,  in  many  instances  they  are  prob- 
ably more  qualified. 


We,  as  a  society,  demand  much  of  our 
young  people  today,  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  over  18  being  highly  pro- 
ductive citizens.  Besides  their  contribu- 
tions through  the  various  trades  and 
professions,  these  young  people  are  also 
called  upon  to  serve  in  many  other  ways. 
A  case  in  point  is  their  contribution 
to  the  defense  of  our  country  through 
their  service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Ac- 
cording to  Defense  Department  statistics 
of  June  1968,  persons  imder  21  years  of 
age  accounted  for  983,000  members  of 
our  total  defense  force  of  3,510,000. 

Just  for  the  record  it  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  service  to  their  country, 
again  a  sizable  percentage  were  un- 
der 21. 

Another  point  to  consider  £is  we  act 
upon  the  amendment  before  us  is  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  did  in  fact 
permit  those  18  or  older  to  vote  in  na- 
tional elections.  This  right  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  national  elections  because 
the  Supreme  Court  last  December  ruled 
that  the  States  would  have  to  make  their 
own  lowered  age  requirements  for  State 
and  local  elections. 

Because  of  this  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  it 
could  cost  between  $10  and  $20  million 
if  the  various  States  were  forced  to  con- 
duct the  1972  elections  under  a  system 
of  dual-age  voting;  that  Is,  18-year-olds 
voting  for  Federal  but  not  State  offices. 
The  complications  and  confusion  that 
could  come  about  from  such  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  voting  would  in  all  probability 
contribute  to  much  havoc  and  many 
irregularities  in  next  year's  elections.  We 
have  had  enough  voting  irreg;ilarities  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  in  years 
past,  and  I  shudder  to  think  what  could 
happen  if  the  voting  process  were  fur- 
ther complicated. 

There  are  many  arguments  for  extend- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds,  but 
the  most  compelling  one,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that  the  majority  of  this  age  group 
works,  pays  taxes,  raises  families,  and 
is  subject  to  military  service.  They  are 
most  deserving  of  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  whether  it  be  National, 
State,  or  local. 

I  was  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 256,  which  also  provided  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  extend- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds. 
Therefore,  I  must  csist  my  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure — House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 223— which  is  before  us  today. 

The  earlier  this  matter  is  passed  by 
the  Congress,  and  submitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification,  the  earlier  the  right  to 
vote  for  18-year-olds  will  become  a  real- 
ity. It  is  a  deserved  right  and  privilege 
which  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling 
we  in  the  legislative  branch  are,  hi  ef- 
fect, forced  to  adopt  this  constitutional 
amendment.  In  turn,  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures  will  be  forced  to 
ratify  it.  I  have  consistently  favored  18- 
year-old  voting,  but  regret  that  we  are 
achieving  a  good  end  through  clearly  im- 
proper means. 

Believing  very  strongly  in  legitimate 
States"  rights,  I  feel  the  decision  to  lower 


the  voting  age  should  have  been  reserved 
to  each  of  the  50  State  legislatures.  Over 
a  period  of  time,  I  am  convinced  there 
would  have  been  a  constant  trend  of 
lowering  the  voting  age. 

In  my  opinion,  the  voting  pattern  of 
the  18-  through  21-year-old  group  will 
be  comparable  to  that  of  the  pubUc  as  a 
whole.  Contrary  to  the  fears  or  visions  of 
many  political  officials,  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  produce  dramatic  rlianges  in  elec- 
tion results. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reempha- 
size  my  view  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision forces  us  to  take  this  action  and 
that  the  State  legislatures  will,  under 
duress,  process  it  and  18-year-olds  will 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  1972  elec- 
tions. 

I  believe  they  will  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  political  decisions  and,  hope- 
fully, along  with  the  responsibility  of 
voting,  their  contributions  will  also  re- 
flect appreciation  and  knowledge  of  our 
governmental  system. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman  the  91st 
Congress  showed  its  clear  intent  to  lower 
the  voting  sige  to  18  when  it  passed  HJl. 
4249  last  June.  Section  III  established  the 
voting  age  at  18  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  elections,  except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  prohibited  low- 
ering the  voting  age  for  State  and  local 
elections. 

We  are,  therefore,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  every  State,  except  Georgia, 
Hawaii,  and  Kentucky,  having  to  estab- 
lish separate  ballots,  records,  and  voting 
procedures  for  the  18-  to  20-year-old 
voters.  Few  States  are  in  a  position  to 
pass  constitutional  amendments  of  their 
own  prior  to  the  general  election  of  1972. 
My  own  State  of  Minnesota  is  one  in 
which  the  costs  of  a  bilevel  election  would 
be  prohibitive,  and,  without  a  special 
election,  also  costly,  no  referendum  Is 
possible  until  1972. 

The  need  Is  obvious.  The  responsi- 
bility lies  with  the  Congress.  By  passing 
House  Joint  Resolution  223  we  can  do 
properly  what  was  intended  last  June. 
We  can  help  deliver  the  equity  of  the 
18-year-old  franchise,  and  we  can  give 
the  States  a  way  to  choose  economy,  a 
way  to  avoid  the  costs  of  a  two-level 
voting  system. 

We  are  taking  nothing  away  from  the 
States.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  ratify,  if  they 
will,  the  lowered  voting  age. 

As  the  proud  author  of  a  successful 
State  constitutional  amendment  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  in  Mirmesota,  I  urge 
an  afflrmative  vote  on  this  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  intended  to 
make  uniform  the  voting  age  require- 
ments. These  were  sdtered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  \(Wch 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  18. 

I  sponsored  and  supported  that  legis- 
lation, and  I  believe  it  was  the  intention 
of  those  who  voted  for  the  provision  that 
the  lowering  of  the  voting  age  would  ap- 
ply to  all  elections. 
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As  we  are  well  aware,  the  Supreme  just  begun  if  we  are  truly  committed  to  what  la  newsworthy,  and  the  sensational 

Court  has  Interpreted  the  law  to  apply  the  youth  franchise.  I  think  we  can  offer  will  alwayp  attract  the  cameras  and  the 

only  to  Federal  elections.  While  thla  de-  a  great  assist  to  our  counterparts  in  the  ratings.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  Is 

cision  is  undoubtedly  sound  legally,  its  State  legislatures  by  continuing  to  run  not  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many 

practical  effect  is  to  create  a  dual  sys-  with  the  ball  rather  than  dropping  it  like  of  the  general  public  have  become  anti- 

tem  of  elections  and  a  different  constit-  a  hot  potato.  youth  and  antistudent,  and,  therefore, 

uency  for  Federal  as  opposed  to  State        I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  wliy  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  gram 

and  local  elections.  educate  the  people  on  this  issue  and  to  young  people  the  vote. 

The  course  of  action  which  most  of  dispel  some  of  the  myths  which  have  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 

our  colleagues  would  have  preferred  Is  contributed  to  the  youth  backlash.  I  like  we  will  have  to  explode  some  of  the 

the   one    we    are    considering    today —  to  begin  by  reminding  my  own  constit-  popular  myths  about  young  people  if  we 

amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  uents  that  of  the  11  million  young  peo-  are  to  succeed  in  amending  the  Constitu- 

States.  I  sponsored  legislation  for  that  pie.  18  to  20.  over  half  are  already  part  tion  to  lower  the  voting  age.  And  I  would 

purpose  in  the  last  two  Congresses.  of    the    civilian    labor    force,    another  urge  my  colleagues  to  assist  their  coun- 

In  our  desire  to  respond  more  directly  800,000  are  in  the  military.  1.1  million  terpturts  at  the  State  level  In  dispelling 

to  the  need  to  enfranchise  our  young  citi-  are  housewives,  and  about  one-fourth  these  myths  and  selling  the  youth  vote. 

zens.  we  chose  the  more  expedient  route  are  enrolled  in  various  schools.  I  am  At  this  point  in  the  Ricord  I  include 

of  amending  the  extension  of  the  Voting  amazed  at  how  many  people  think  that  several  items  relating  to  my  remarks  in- 

Rights  Act.  most  yoimg  adults  between  ages  of  18  eluding  the  Gallup  survey  on  extremists, 

Now  that  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  and  20  are  college  students,  and  of  the  a  Gallup  analysis  of  the  18  to  20  age 

decision  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  nee-  radical  variety  at  that.  group,  a  New  York  Times  report  on  Dr. 

essary  action  should  be  apparent.  Be-        The  second  myth  which  we  must  ex-  McGill's  speech,  and  a  Times  article  on 

sides   being   logically   questionable,   the  plode  is  that  college  students  are  com-  the  youth  vote  and  the  States.  The  ma- 

ir.aintenance  of  a  dual  system  of  elec-  mitted   to  extremist  causes.   A   recent  terial  follows : 

tions  would  be  costly  and  burdensome  to  Gallup  poll  compared  student  and  adult  iProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7.  i97i] 

administer.  attitudes     toward     various     extremist  college  Sttjmnts  Shun  extrimists:  qallcp 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the  groupe  and  concluded  that  with  both  survey  Finds  most  avoid  ths  right  and 

United  States  has  made  its  position  clear  students  aad  adults  extremist  groups  on  Lsn 

in  the  matter  of  enfranchising  18-year-  the  right  and  left  have  very  little  appeal.  Extremist  groups  in  America,  on  the  lax 

olds  in  all  elections.  The  merits  of  the  in  the  case  of  the  John  Birch  Society  right  and  the  far  left,  have  almost  as  utue 

issue  are  equally  persuasive  today.  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  less  than  5  per-  appeal  among  the  nation's  college  students 

Our   early    acUon   on    this   proposed  cent  of  both  the  students  and  adults  ^  ^^^^  ^°  Among  the  adult  population  as  a 

amendment  would  mean  that  our  origi-  polled  gave  "highly  favorable"  ratings;  l^^^-  ^^/y«''^ean  sUgSw^mofe  to  th; 

nal  intent  would  be  legaUy  realized  as  and  in  the  case  of  the  SDS.  Black  Pan-  f^,^^^  theTrratin^  of  th'e se  groTps  t^n  So 

soon  aa  possible.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  thers,  and  Weathermen,  less   than    10  the  rest  of  the  nation, 

can  avoid  the  experience  of  a  national  percent  of  both  groups  gave  favorable  Less  than  5  per  cent  of  both  students  and 

election   under  the  dual  system  whicli  ratings.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  adults  give  two  rightist  organizauons — the 

presently  exists.  the  overwhelming   majority   of  Ameri-  John  Birch  Society  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan— 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Bir.  Chair-  cans  both  students  and  their  elders,  re-  »  "highly  favorable"  rating.  At  the  same 

man,  with  the  passage  of  House  Joint  ject  extremism  on  both  the  left  and  the  "'^e-  ifss  tjian  lo  per  cent  of  both  students 

Resolution  223  in  this  bcKiy  today   the  right.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col-  ^trrtisro%^anStiJfns^°udentsira 

CMigreM  haa  completed  its  half  of  the  leagues  to  the  pubUshed  report  of  the  Democratic  society  and  the  Black  Panthers 

constituticHial  amendment  process  to  en-  Gallup  survey  which  will  appear  at  the  some  slight  divergence  in  views  is  found 

franchise  IB-year-olds  in  all  elections.  It  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  m  the  caae  of  the  Black  Panthers.  Fewer 

is  now  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  State         One  must  ask  how  it  is  such  a  small  students  proportionately  give  this  organiza- 

leglalatures  to  ratify  this  resolution  be-  band  of  extremists  can  give  their  entire  tion  a  'highly  unfavorable"  rating  than  1= 

fore  it  can  become  an  amendment  to  our  peer  group  a  bad  image  in  the  pubUc  "ue  among  the  rest  of  the  general  public. 

Constitution.  mind.  One  possible  and  plausible  answer  ?,?l«!fj-,„"f  °^«  ^  ^^".^ol'Zth"™^ 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  States  will  act  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  William  J.  ^^'i^^fed                              ^          ^ 

favorably  on  this  though  I  am  aware  McGill,  president  of  Columbia  Unlver-  Another  leftist  organization— the  Weath- 

that  this  proposition  has  not  fared  well  sity.  who  maintains  that  outbreaks  on  erman— is  given  an  overwhelmingly  negative 

at  the  State  level  in  recent  times.  In  my  campuses   were  "artificially   contrived"  rating   by   students.    No   ocmparisons   are 

own  State  of  Illinois  last  December  vot-  and  were  "phenomena  of  nmss  commu-  available  with  views  of  the  adult  population 

ers  rejected  an  18-year-old  vote  amend-  nication."  Student  unrest,  according  to     as  a  whole.  

ment  to  the  new  State  constitution  by  a  Dr.  McGill.  is  "a  shimmering  image  con-  ^J^^f!^,,^^  ^h'  ft^  t^  SS*^"?^ 

6-to-5  margin.  Washington  and  Oregon  jured  up  by  very  able  and  astute  stu-  ''XTtl^^^'J^Zlt'S^llX  i^lL'Srab" 

have  had  similar  experiences.  These  set-  dent  leaders  who  seek  to  capitalize  on  regarded  by  coUege  seniors  and  graduate 

backs  to  the  youth  vote  run  contrary  to  techniques  of  mass  communication  to  .students,  who  are  attending  private  insti- 

the  Gallup  findings  in  Deconber  of  1969  generate    the    appearance    of    a    mass  tutions  in  the  East  and  who  come  from 

that  63  percent  of  the  American  people  movement."  upper-income  homes, 

favor  granting  the  vote  to  18-  to  20-year-        Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  time  when  To  obtain  the  findings  reported  today  a 

olds  while  only  34  percent  oppose  it.  the  common   expression   was,   "I   only  ,'°'*^  "^^•'^^  students,  representing  61  coi- 

Many  observers  have  suggested  ttiat  know  what  I  read  in  the  new.pape«."  le^ge^and^univ^^^^^^^       were  i^enjewed  in^a 

these  referendum  defeats  are  in  reaction  Now  it  Is  more  common  to  hear,    I  only  y^^^^g  qj  t^e  adult  population  as  a  whole 

to  campus  riots  and  war  protest  demon-  know  what  I  see  on  the  television,"  and  ,^ere  recorded  in  a  national  survey  con- 

strations.  Judging  from  some  of  the  mall  I  think  Dr.  McGill  does  make  a  valid  ducted  last  summer,  in  which  a  total  of 

1  have  received  on  tills  issue,  I  would  point  of  distinguishing  between  mass  1.513  adults  21  and  older  were  reached  in 

have  to  agree  tliat  there  is  an  element  movements  and  techniques  of  mass  com-  person. 

of  truth  In  that  observation.  In  fact,  the  munication   designed   to    generate    the  The  following  ubies  compare  the  ratings 

mistaken  notion  that  the  vast  majority  "appearance"    of    a    mass    movement,  given  by  students  with  those  of  the  adult 

of  our  young  people  are  radicals,  revolu-  When  campus  demonstrations  are  the  population  as  a  whole : 

tionaries  or  hiwjies  may  be  the  major  only  campus  happenings  carried  by  the  john  bibch  socirrY 

obstacle  to  overcome  In  the  ensuing  cam-  television  networks,  it  is  not  long  be-  Highly  favorable 

paign  to  seU  the  18-year-old  vote  at  the  fore  people  begin  to  think  that  college  Percent 

State  level.  And  I  would  suggest  to  my  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of    students    .      — -  ^ 

colleagues  that  wliile  our  constitutional  demonstrations  and  college  students  are    ^i*"**  puoiic 

responsibilities  in  this  amendment  proc-  aU  full-time  demonstrators.  I  am  not  Highly  unfavorable 

ess  have  been  fulfilled  by  our  action  to-  saying  this  In  criticism  of  the  networks;    students  ** 

day,  our  leadership  responsibilities  have  they  have  to  make  the  decision  as  to    General  public 38 
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Highly  favorable  the  ratio  Is  somewhat  smaller  than  for  adults  that  they  shouia  nave  a  say   > 

percent  u,  the  population  21  years  of  age  a^d  older.  ^'^PP^^^^.^^^iency  exists  on  campus  to 

Students    .- I  White,  number  9.1  miUlon  in  t^g^uE^  ^^^f^^SwflSu^'th^Se^  major W- 

Oeneral    pubUc --  3  whUe  blacks  and  other  non-whites  number  ^^^^^  '°^^^°„^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  students  who  de- 

Highly  unfavorable  1.4  mllUou.  ,.    .v.  »  i  „,„,!,,»  ♦>,•  «;^rihe  themselves  as  mdependent  In  poUtlcs 

Students    .-'-'- BO  J^^l^^^tl '^^^T^^UonV^l  ^-^^^^^^^  ''TI^^^^ 

oeneral  public-  - 76  ^T.^lgnjll  effect  In  any  but  a  very  --*   PUt^^^S^'^X^^^o^tT'L^ 

^•°-^-  close  elecuon.  While  this  age  group  com-  52  per  c^^*  J^*- ^"  "JSsr  cent  who  Indl- 

Highly  favorable  prises  8  per  cent  of  the  total  populaUon  18  ^°^„^^*  "X'fe^^e  th^elS  rf  opSon 

Percent  ^^  older,  they  would  unquestionably  make  ''^^^f  P^^^  P//'"^'^;;?!!^  ^ 

Students    — - 6  up  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  vote  In  a  n»-  sUghtly  favors  the  Democrats. 

Q«.eral  P"^^-;-";-.  --" '     ^S^f  ^^ey  data  Indicates  that  about       [Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Fe^TJ^TI] 

Highly  unfavorame  ^^^  p^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  p^^_  mcGill  Sees  a  New  Time  or  Fhuont 

Students    dentlal  election  as  conyjared  with  the  70  per  (By  Peter  Klhss) 

General    public - cent  among  those  25  and  older.  Assuming  the  Columbia  University's  pr«ld«nt  declared 

BLACK  PANTHERS  proportion  of  18. 19,  and  ao-year  olds  Ukely  to  .     ^  ^  t^t  that  "Western  society  stands  on 

Highly  favorable  vote  U  the  same  as  among  ai-24-year  olds.  threshold  of  a  new  era  niled  with  fer- 

Percent  then  about  6  per  cent  of  the  popuUr  vote  m  ^^^^   simplistic  philosophy  and  rejections." 

Students    ^  a  Presidential  election  would  be  by  18,  18.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^  ^j  the  outbreaks  on 

Oeneral  public 2  and  20-year  olds  and  94  per  cent  would  he  ^.^jj^p^ggg  jjad  been  "artlftolally  contrived" 

Highly  unfavorable  those  21  and  older.  ^^  .^^^  "phenomena  of  mass  communloa- 

^    "      '                                42  A  recent  release  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen-  »"  ^  „ 

Students    — .- gyg  reported  voting  parUclpatlon  based  upon  •             ^j^^  student  unrest  over  the  last 

oeneral    public ^g   ^^  ^^^  20-year  olds  In  Georgia  and  Ken-  ^^  willlam  J.  McQUl,  the  Colum- 

waATKKMKN  ^^^y  ^g  ^nd  20-year  olds  In  Alaska  and  20-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  psychologist,  assertwd  Is  "a 

Highly  favorable  year  olds  In  HawaU,  where  they  are  already  gj^^jm^ermg  image  conjured  up  by  very  able 

Percent  enfranchised.  In  this  age  group  33  per  cent  ^^^  astute  student  leaders  who  seek  to  oi^l- 

Students    ^  of  those  interviewed  reported  voting  m  the  ^^^^^  ^^  techniques  of  mass  communication 

Highly  unfavorable  1968    Presidential    election.    This    compares  generate  the  appearance  of  a  mass  move- 
Students      — --- —    *''  with  a  43  per  cent  voting  rate  among  all  those  ^^e ,. .. 

»   ^.        i„  tv,.  c„r  Of  voting  age  in  these  states  In  1968.  "That  is  why,"  he  contended,  "the  effecU 

One  of  the  Interesting  ^^^^^S^  ^, Ivf-  wi  The  relatively  poor  voting  record  of  young  periodic  excitement  on  campus  buUd  up 

vey  is  that  among  college  radicals  of  the  left  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  explained  to  some  extent  by  and  dissipate  rapidly.  Beneath  it  all  there  Is 

»nd  right,  there  la  an  aPPf*^*  »PP«*'  )°  their  relatively  high  mobiUty  and  restrictive  ^^^^  ^j^j^  a  society  grown  too  complex  for 

extremism  for  its   own  sake,   among  otner  ^^^^^^^^5^  requirements  for  voUng.  In  some  understanding,  but  there  U  no  commitment 

factors.  35  of  the  60  states  one  year  of  residence  is  ^^  violence." 

For  example,  a  significant  proportion  01  m^g^j  before  a  person  can  register  to  vote.  .^^^  Columbia  president  offered  his  analy- 

students  who  describe  their  political  pmioso-  ^gt  survey  data  have  indicated  that  more  ^^^  j^  ^^  address  prepared  for  the  BTth  an- 

phy  as  "far  left"  give  a  highly  ^ajo'**"^  "T  than  one-third  (37  per  cent)  of  young  adults  ^^^  banquet  of  the  New  York  chapter  of 

Ini  to  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  K^K-^-  j^ave  changed  their  place  of  residence  during  ^^^  American  Institute  of  Banking,  held  by 

Similarly,  a  sizeable  percentage  of  students  ^j^e  last  year.  the    nonprofit    educational    institution    for 

who  classify  themselves  as  "far  n^t     give  y^^e  little  survey  evidence  exists  to  show  j,ank  employes  at  the  Americana  Hotel, 

a  highly  favorable  rating  to  the  8.D.a.,  tne  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  20-year  olds  as  a  group  would  j,^^  social  forces  now  operating,  he  said. 

Weathermen  and  the  Black  Panthers.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  obtamed  by  noting  ^ay  cause  future  historians  to  describe  theee 

patterns  of  voting  preferences  by  age  groups  tjnies  "In  terms  similar  to  those  we  now  use 

If  18,  19,  20  Year  Ou)S  Coitld  Vott  ...  A  among  those  21  and  older.  for    the    Renaissance    and    the    Industrial 

Public  Opinion  Analysis  j^  ^^^  jast  five  Presidential  elections  young  Revolution." 

(By  George  Gallup,  Jr..  Paul  K.  Perry)  voters  voted  in  larger  proporUon  for  the  Dem-  The  growth  of  "a  technological  "^P*"***® 

Tf  fhp  infi  minion  Americana  who  are  18,  ocratlc  candidate  than  did  older  voters.  For  smce  World  War  H.  Dr.  McGill  wld,  has  re- 

„"  ^/ri              iT^h^fn  n^ripht  to  vot^  examnle  in  1968  among  those  under  30  who  quired  longer  and  more  complex  training  for 

19,  and  20-yeaxs  old  obta^  the  right  to  vote  l^^^^'l^^^^^^  ^r.  Humphrey  as  ^ver-narro^r   careers.   The   stretching    out 

S^'luit  oTc^ee^ectlo^suchli  the  1968     I^St  38'^ir  cent  who  chose  Mr.  Nixon,     of  the  educational  process,  he  said,  has  been 

SL^S^'  el^t^ot  whTn'Sh^d  NUon     ^mong  pers^  50  and  <^,«i"  "^«  P-"«'^X     ''^"''*^*"'  "  "'*"'*'"'  '***  ^ 

r  ?,"a'TS  T^Tr.rZr^n^     ri^^SdTpS^'t'^'^^^^o?:^  ''Xdents  -have  tried  to  find  some  n-an- 

only  514,155  vo^  (1  Pf^J^^^^.^^^  ^^T     ^^^mSilTpattem  hM  also  been  ob-     mg  for  their  own  lives."  with  no  assurance 
'T  ^^  f^lZ^  nST  w«f^DS5  S     ser^i?trTote  fJi  cLSdates  m  the  House      h|t  the  future  world  wUl  be  worth  living  in, 

-MS^^tiraletUbeenf^usM^^^     -SiBnTSSSs  raS^li     ^^^^^i^^l^^^^^lSS^^^o 

Soi«-n^;sfr[re^^s^}~5^.  ^^^uEiki^T^^e^^^sz  ^rx?^rrn/Zo^rs^oTe-r 
S3S^SLi:  ^^^^^^^£  s3i>^or^.SmVrnj^S2; 

Sion  S  t^  what^e  the  available  facts     ter^  -^^^^:^^-Zn'S.:S'^i!i^L^ii  '^^     '^^!.T^e:es.,  Dr.  McGill  said,  he  believe. 

^rr^ne  in  three  civUlans  18    19.  and  e^-t^^^^^^^^^  ITouS^lJlT.oL^' ^oo^'^\J^^. 

20  years  old  are  currently  enroUed  in  col-  candidates  1^  natl^l  ^^^"p                j^^  co^ld  b^  ascribed  to  "clever  manipulation  of 

leges  and  unlversitlee.  Two  persons  in  three  Surveys   show   that    voting    P^'^"  ,  °         onlnlon  by  young  petjple  conditioned 

(7  mimon  or  66  per  cent)   have  completed  increases  w^^h  education  so  It ^  «Monahle  ^^^'°^''°  "y^y^J^^lai.  movements."  He 

four  years  of  hlgh^chool;  about  2.9  million  to  assume  that  ^°f  ^«  "^^f^^^^^^^p^ro!  Sfere^  th^vl^w^  a  o^^r  to  a  concept  of 

(28  per  cent)   have  completed  one  to  tlnree  18,  19.  and  20-yearoid8  wiU  have  a  d^pro  ^^^^^^^^^  of    revolution     with     sustamed 

yea«  of  high  school  while  600.000  have  had  portlonate   effect  j»^the   vote  In   mis   age  tne    »-»" 

leas  education.  group.   In   view  of  thto  1*  »«^P°^JJ^^  ^%^e  are  dealing  with  manipulation  of 

Dau  in  a  January.  1970  Bureau  of  Labo,  ««^Jf «  ,^^lf /  .ffj^^^' ^t^iefe^^^^  opinion  t^oujhm^  communication."  Dr. 

Statistics  report   Indicated   that  about  6.9  aad  habits  °'  *^«  ^P°^*  ^"^f clJmans  McGlU  contended,  "then  violence  used  by 

minion  18,  19,  and  20-year8  olds  were  in  the  who  comprise  roughly  a  third  of  the  civilians  Mcum  cont^^  ^^^  ^^        disorders  is  not 

clvuian  labor  force.  Of  this  ntunb«rabout  in  the  18-20  age  fOJJPS-  ^    unnecessary.  It  gives  special  advantages 

5 J  mUllon  we™  employed  and  600  000  un-  What  Is  likely  to  be  the  ^^^°4^"X  ?f  ca^pus7evXtloi^es  ^  seek  to  fo»t« 

employed.  Another  800,000  were  m  the  armed  studenU  on  society  in  Uie  y^rs  ahead/  ine  "j*"^  „ 

forces.  Two  million  five  hundred  thousand  answer  may  be  Involved  In  the  "fcwtalnty  '"°'f'^^^-                  campus  bids  for  marches 

^  going  to  school,  1.1  mmion  w.«  young  of  Vietnam.  G^up J^;«y«  Sg'e^ey  «e  orf  SashlngtSx  to  prt^sT  ^SdentXon's 

women  keeping  house;    some  300,000  were  D»o«tstu'lentoYe  eager  fcH- chaise  T^^^^  ^ovemto  CambodlS  and  to  denounce  shoot- 

otherwise  cUssifled.   Males  and  females   m  '^^^^}°.^'L^'^^^^%1^^- ^^  lug  of  students  at  Kent  State  umverslty,  b« 

this  age  group  are  approximately  equal  In  the  war  to  a  great  aegree  iuu*.  iu»  "*«~  o 
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said,  "political  action  has  diminished  and  a 
cynical,  almost  somber  mood"  has  developed. 
Dr.  McQlll  noted  an  "Inconsistency  Im- 
plied m  the  ready  use  of  techniques  of  pub- 
lic relations  by  students  seeking  to  attack 
the  hypocrisy  of  a  social  order  baaed  on  pub- 
lic relations." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,  19711 

18-Ybar-Old  National  Vote  Stalled 

(By  David  A.  Andelman) 

The  18-year-old  vote,  resolved  for  national 
elections  by  Federal  legislation  and  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Is  still  a  controversial 
and  imresolved  issue  at  the  state  level  across 
the  country. 

The  factors  Involved  range  across  the  entire 
field  of  American  political  fears  and  Expira- 
tions— the  black  vote  In  the  South,  violence 
on  college  campuses  and  the  tax  squeeze  In 
the  cities  and  suburbs. 

The  Supreme  Court  last  Dec.  22  cleared  the 
way  for  11.5  million  young  Americans  to  vote 
for  President  and  members  of  Congress  when 
It  upheld  legislation  providing  for  voting  by 
persons  18  years  old  an  up  In  Federal 
elections. 

At  the  same  time  the  Covirt  said  that  Con- 
gress had  acted  unconstitutionally  when  it 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  18  for  state  and 
local  elections.  This  left  it  up  to  each  state  to 
decide  whether  to  permit  voting  at  18  in  the 
state  as  well  as  Federal  elections  or  to  accept 
a  system  with  different  age  groups  voting  In 
two  separate  election  procedures. 

Only  Alaska,  Georgia  and  Kentucky  now 
allow  18-year-olds  to  vote  and  in  only  five 
other  states  does  approval  by  the  legislature 
appear  certain  to  enfranchise  these  voters 
this  year.  In  the  remainder,  the  question  Is 
bottled  up  by  complex  procedures  for  state 
constitutional  amendments  and  statewide 
referendums. 

DEXATS  BEYOND   1972 

In  at  least  20  other  states,  the  necessity 
of  approval  by  two  successive  state  legislative 
sessions  and  a  subsequent  statewide  referen- 
dum make  It  virtually  impossible  for  young 
voters  to  cast  their  ballots  In  1972  for  any 
local  ofDcee. 

The  question  cf  the  youth  vote  goes  be- 
yond mere  partisan  boundaries,  although  in 
no  state  do  politicians  believe  that  the  Re- 
publican party  will  benefit  from  the  votes 
cast  by  18.  19,  and  20-year-old  voters.  But 
in  only  a  few  states  do  these  politicians  be- 
lieve that  the  vote  will  substantially  benefit 
the  Democrats. 

"I  don't  know  whether  there  will  be  any 
substaintlve  change,"  commented  State  Rep- 
reeontatlve  Andrew  Varley  of  Iowa,  a  Re- 
publican. 'They  are  not  going  to  vote  as  a 
bloc.  They'll  split  loyalties  like  everyone  else." 

In  the  deep  south,  the  concerns  are  racial. 
Jimmy  Swan,  who  has  never  stopped  running 
for  ^Vtisslsslppl  Governor  since  he  finished  a 
BurprlaiAg  third  in  the  1967  contest,  opposes 
the  lower  voting  age  because  it  would  add 
black  voters. 

"For  the  young  whites,  I  don't  think  It 
would  make  much  difference,"  he  said.  "1 
think  they'd  vote  about  like  their  mammies 
and  papples.  They're  not  too  concerned  about 
the  vote.  But — and  I'm  talking  to  you  as  an 
or  Mississippi  redneck  now — you  know  our 
problem  is  with  the  young  militant  blacks. 
That's  where  we'd  have  the  troubles." 
QTrnrr  death  fobeseen 

It  l3  Mr.  Swan  and  scores  of  legislators  In 
Mississippi  who  believe  as  he  does  that  make 
the  18-year-old  vote  appear  doomed  to  a 
quiet  death  In  the  state's  House  Constitution 
Committee. 

In  most  states,  legislators  appear  most 
anxious  to  leave  the  decision  on  voting  at  18 
up  to  Che  voters  at  large  In  referendum. 

Where  these  voters  have  rejected  lower 
voting  age  proposals  In  the  past,  the  over- 


riding reason  seemed  to  be  a  reaction  against 
\;Dlence  on  the  campus. 

In  Wlscoiisln,  the  State  Assembly  floor 
leader.  Representative  Norman  C.  Anderson, 
a  Democrat,  said  of  the  18-year-old  vote: 
"My  guess  13  that  it  will  win  statewide  ap- 
proval If  there  are  no  student  riots  Just  be- 
fore the  voting." 

Last  November.  Washington  state  voters 
rejected  a  referendum  lowering  the  voting 
age  from  21  to  19.  The  vote  followed  months 
of  severe  radical  student  outbreaks  In  Seattle 
a  id  other  cities. 

Most  politicians  blamed  these  outbreaks 
fur  the  outcome  of  the  youth  vote  referen- 
dum last  year  and  forecast  continued  diffi- 
culty in  passage  in  the  coming  years,  despite 
strong  support  by  Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans,  a 
Republican. 

Politicians  also  fear  large  blocs  of  student 
voters  in  states  where  the  election  statutes 
provide  for  students  to  vote  not  In  their  own 
towns  but  where  they  attend  college. 

Madison.  Wis.,  seat  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  with  35.000  students  out  of  a  total 
popvilatlou  of  172,000,  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  students  taking  over  the  City 
Council. 

Paul  J.  Sherwln,  New  Jersey's  Secretary  of 
State  and  a  top  political  adviser  to  Gov.  Wil- 
liam T.  Cahlll,  said,  "They  could  be  a  real 
factor,  especially  if  the  courts  uphold  the 
rights  of  kids  attending  college  to  vote  In 
the  states  where  they  are  attending  school. 
They  could  have  a  fantastic  Impact  on  the 
vote  In  Princeton  (Princeton  University)  or 
New  Brunswick  (Rutgers  University). 

Taxes  are  another  problem,  particularly  la 
the  more  urbanized  states  with  heavy  prop- 
erty taxes  supporting  local  school  boards  and 
other  municipal  services.  Assemblyman  John 
Stull  of  California,  chairman  of  the  Assembly 
Republican  Caucus,  said  he  expected  a  num- 
ber of  fellow  Republican  legislators  to  Join 
him  in  opposing  the  18-year-old  vote  because 
of  property  taxes. 

"A  lot  of  people  would  be  making  decisions 
on  property  owners  that  shouldn't  be."  he 
asserted. 

In  some  states,  the  state  political  apparatus 
Is  already  gearing  up  for  the  expected  Influx 
of  the  18-year-old  voter.  If  It  may  be  as  much 
as  two  to  three  years  away. 

Keith  Whltely,  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma 
Young  Democrats,  said  that  new  voters  could 
"walk  away"  with  local  precinct  elections  If 
enough  young  people  attended.  Attendance 
at  party  precinct  meetings  Is  usually  small. 
"It  is  not  outside  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  an  18-year-old  could  become  chairman 
of  the  state  party."  he  added. 

In  fact,  four  days  after  the  Federal  legis- 
lation went  Into  effect  last  month,  the  Nas- 
sau County.  L.I.,  Democratic  party  named  Its 
first  19-year-old,  a  Hofstra  University  stu- 
dent, Patrick  W.  Doherty,  to  the  County 
Democratic  Commltee. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  when  the 
young  voters  first  go  to  the  polls  in  1972  or 
later,  the  dual  Federal-state  standards  ex- 
pected to  persist  in  many  states  for  some 
years  will  cost  the  older  voter  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

"We're  not  worrying  about  It  yet  here  in 
New  York,"  said  a  spokesman  for  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Elections.  "We're  hoping 
18-year-olds  will  be  able  to  vote  In  the  state 
by  1972.  But  if  we  do  need  two  sets  of  voter 
lists,  It  will  be  expensive." 

Most  voting  machines  are  not  capable  of 
handling  two  different  sets  of  voters,  and 
duplicate  paper  ballots  for  the  two  age 
brackets,  as  well  as  duplicate  registration 
books  will  cost  anywhere  from  $50,000  In 
smaller  states  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  In  larger  ones. 

In  an  effort  to  get  around  this.  Kansas  is 
considering  a  special  election  to  enfranchise 
the  young  voters.  And  that  special  election 
will  cost  $500,000. 


Mr.  ADAJVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  variety 
of  excellent  reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  in  all 
elections  by  means  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  most  telling  of  these 
are,  in  my  opinion:  the  unreasonable 
stale  of  affairs  stemming  from  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Oregon  agsdnst 
Mitchell,  in  which  18-  to  20-year-olds  can 
vote  for  Senator  but  not  sheriff,  magis- 
trate, or  mayor;  the  burdens  of  citizen- 
ship, including  taxation,  criminal  liabil- 
ity, and  the  draft,  imposed  on  our  young 
people  without  the  redeeming  privilege  of 
the  ballot;  and  the  unappropriated  and 
inappropriate  expense  of  maintaining  a 
dual  system  of  voter  registration  and 
participation. 

Since  I  beheve  that  the  points  which 
have  been  made  for  the  18-year-old  vote 
have  been  made  well,  I  will  not  belabor 
the  usual  ones  here.  Instead,  I  would 
like  to  consider  the  view  that  21  Is  a  fit 
and  proper,  meet  and  just  age  for  fran- 
chise. It  has  been  held  that  no  tampering 
should  be  done  with  the  voting  age,  no 
matter  what  the  election,  because  21  is 
the  age  at  which  most  young  adults 
graduate  from  college,  assume  financial 
responsibility,  and  "fly  from  the  nest" 
of  their  parents.  Although  Congress  In- 
dicated by  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970  that  it  collectively  thought 
this  view  less  than  compelling,  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  may  well  be  based  In  this 
attitude. 

The  idea  that  most  young  people 
graduate  from  college  at  the  age  of  21 
is  exceedingly  optimistic.  In  fact,  al- 
though America  has  the  highest  percent- 
age of  college  graduates  of  any  country 
in  the  world,  "most  young  Americans- 
more  than  55  percent — still  do  not  go  to 
coUege.  Many  of  them  enter  the  labor 
force  or  the  Armed  Forces  upon  gradu- 
ation from  high  school,  only  to  endure 
a  legal  and  electoral  limbo  lasting  up- 
ward of  3  years.  Of  those  who  do  go  to 
college,  some  leave  before  graduation 
and  others  continue  their  education  far 
beyond  their  21st  year.  Lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  would  be  much  more 
consistent  with  present  education  pat- 
terns, for  compulsory  education  has 
made  high  school  graduates  of  80  per- 
cent of  our  young,  most  of  them  being 
graduated  at  or  near  age  18. 

As  to  financial  responsibility,  almost 
half  of  the  young  people  between  18  and 
21  are  in  the  labor  force,  not  Including 
the  1  million  women  whose  occupation  is 
housewife.  For  many,  the  burden  of  self- 
support  is  carried  well  in  advance  of 
their  21st  birthday,  while  for  others  fi- 
nancial dependency  is  a  lifelong  condi- 
tion. 

Testimonials  abound  to  the  influence 
that  young  Americans  have  had  in  bring- 
ing this  Nation  to  believe  that  it  has  a 
conscience.  Urged  on  by  the  abundant 
Idealism  of  their  offspring,  it  has  often 
been  parents  who  have  left  the  nest  for 
a  first  flight  in  citizen  participation. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  18- 
year-olds  today  are  better  informed  and 
more  openly  committed  to  a  compassion- 
ate and  just  future  for  our  country  than 
at  any  previous  time.  They  have  become 
hooked  on  the  American  dream.  I  think 
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we  should  welcome  these  people,  our 
children,  into  the  electorate,  and  I  urge 
passage  of  Congressman  Celler's  House 
Joint  Resolution  223. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  eagerly  awaits  our  ap- 
proval of  this  Joint  resolution.  We  desire 
to  be  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  ratify 
this  very  important  constitutional 
amendment  and  our  State  legislature  is 
ready  at  this  very  moment  to  suspend 
all  business  in  order  to  do  so.  The  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Jackie  Vaughn  III,  has  al- 
ready gone  through  the  appropriate 
committee  and  now  lays  on  the  speak- 
er's desk  for  our  word  of  approval.  I  wish 
to  commend  Michigan's  secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  rlichard  Austin,  who,  as  our 
chief  election  official,  issued  a  call  to  the 
State  legislature  urging  that  it  be  the 
first  to  ratify.  I  would  hope  that  the 
several  States  will  follow  the  lead  of 
Michigan  so  that  this  constitutional 
amendment  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18  vears  may  go  into  effect  before  No- 
vember of  1972. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970,  Congress  announced  loud 
and  clear  its  conviction  that  young 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  possess  the  capabiUties  for  making  hi- 
formed  and  intelUgent  decisions  concern- 
ing the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
the  highest  positions  in  the  land.  That 
these  young  Americans  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  vote  in  elections  of  na- 
tional and  international  consequence  but 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  State  and  local  elections  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  commonsense.  And  yet,  that 
Is  the  situation  which  exists  today. 

Both  reason  and  fairmindedness  argue 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  18-year-olds 
in  local  and  State  elections.  The  18-year- 
old  bears  the  responsibility  of  citizens, 
and  in  all  but  one  of  the  States,  18-year- 
olds  are  considered  to  be  legally  capable 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong  and 
are  held  responsible  for  their  criminal 
acts.  Then  there  are  taxes.  The  circum- 
stance of  their  youth  does  not  exempt 
18-  to  21 -year-olds  from  State  taxation. 
Granted  that  the  pursuit  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  strongly  speaks  toward  low- 
ering the  voting  age  to  18,  the  question 
that  arises  is  what  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious way  for  this  to  be  done.  While  in 
many  States  there  are  plans  underway 
to  implement  the  18-year-old  vote,  in 
only  25  of  the  47  States  which  do  not 
grant  suffrage  to  18-year-olds  could  the 
voting  age  be  lowered  in  time  for  the 
next  general  election.  For  those  States 
which  carmot  meet  the  deadline  the  out- 
look is  clouded  by  potential  cost  and  con- 
fusion  arising    from    the   necessity    of 
maintaining  and  administering  a  dual 
system  for  voting  in  Federal  and  State 
elections.  The  Wisconsin  constitution,  for 
example,  requires  any  proposed  amend- 
ment to  be  voted  on  by  the  electorate  at 
the  next  general  election  which  is  sched- 
uled for  November  1972.  Therefore,  Wis- 
consin will  be  forced  to  deal  separately 
with  the  208,000  voters  under  21  In  the 
1972  general  election  in  the  absence  of 


congressional  passage  and  ratification  by 
the  States  of  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  Estimates  of  the  ad- 
ditional cost  for  just  the  1972  elections 
run  from  $10  to  $20  milhon,  these  costs 
coming  at  a  time  when  many  States  are 
being  forced  to  decide  between  the  cur- 
tailment of  some  essential  services  or 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beheve  that  at  this 
point  the  only  practical  way  to  effect  the 
18-year-old  vote  is  by  means  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. I  urge  my  fellow  Congressmen  to 
support  om-  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  ,  in 
voting  for  his  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  House  Joint  Resolution  223. 
Although  the  time  is  growing  short,  the 
chances  are  still  good  that  the  States 
could  ratify  an  amendment  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18,  were  the  amendment 
acted  upon  now.  Let  us  restore  the  faith 
of  our  young  people  in  our  political  sys- 
tem by  granting  them  full  representation 
in  it. 

Mr.  BURXE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
two  House  joint  resolutions,  Nos.  91  and 
195,  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older.  Today,  I  wish  to 
indicate    my    enthusiastic    support    of 
House  Joint  Resolution  223,  which  would 
accomplish  the  same  thing  and  is  the 
resolution  under  consideration  by  the 
House  today.  If  action  is  accomplished 
today,  then  the  proposed  26th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  be  before  the  various  State 
legislatures  for  ratification  well  before 
the  Easter  recess.  The  concept  of  extend- 
ing the  vote  to  the  18-year-olds  is  not 
something  which  needs  extensive  debate 
and  discussion  today.  A  few  years  back, 
this  might  have  been  the  case,  but  sud- 
denly  the  strong  opposition  seems  to 
have  disappeared  and  today  hardly  a 
voice  of  opposition  can  be  heard.  To- 
day's favorable  action  by  this  House  will 
complete  the  work  begun  last  session.  In 
fact,  today's  vote  is  more  in  the  nature 
of   unfinished   business   than  anything 
else.  As  a  result  of  last  year's  action,  we 
are  confronted  with  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion on  the  State  level  where  millions  of 
potential  voters  will  be  permitted  to  vote 
for  Federal  officials,  but  not  local  offi- 
cials.  The   chaos,   confusion,   and   cost 
which  looms  over  the  next  election  as  a 
result  is  something  which  requires  im- 
mediate attention  and  solution.  Those  of 
us  who  have  labored  over  the  years  on 
behalf  of  this  concept  are  entitled  to  feel 
justifiably  proud  today  as  we  witness  the 
culmination  of  all  our  efforts. 

Looking  beyond  today's  vote,  it  only 
remains  to  say  that  hopefully  all  those 
that  vrtll  be  completely  enfranchised  as 
a  result  of  today's  actions  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  and  register 
and  then  vote.  It  Is  only  then  that  this 
great  body  of  our  citizenry  will  really 
cease  to  be  second-class  citizens. 

Congress  will  have  done  Its  part  to- 
day. What  happens  tomorrow  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

Mr.  BROYHTT.L  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, today,  I  am  rising  hi  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  lower 
the  voting  age  in  all  States  and  in  all 
elections  to  18.  This  amendment  has 
become  necessary  for  two  main  reasons, 
both  resulting  from  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
which  held  tliat  the  section  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Amendments  of  1970  lowering  the 
voting  age  in  all  elections  to  18  was  con- 
stitutional only  insofar  as  it  applied  to 
Federal  elections,  but  not  State  and  local 
elections. 

The  first  reason  for  my  support  of  this 
amendment  is  that  it  is  the  only  positive 
and  eflacacious  manner  by  which  we  may 
enact  into  law  the  express  judgment  and 
will  of  Congress — that  citizens  18  years 
of  age  and  older  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  all  elections,  Federal,  State,  and 
local.  The  second  reason  is  that  a  Fed- 
eral constitutional  amendment  Is  the 
only  method  for  extending  the  lower 
voting  age  to  State  and  local  elections 
which  has  a  chance  of  being  enacted 
across  the  United  States  by  the  1972 
elections,  in  time  to  avert  the  adminis- 
trative confusion  and  fiscal  nightmare  of 
double  Teglstration  and  dual  ballots. 
Estunates  rendered  by  the  States  of  the 
possible  costs  of  such  procedures  have 
run  into  the  milUons  of  dollars  across 
the  country. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  each  of  these 
reasons  in  greater  detail. 

First,  the  will  of  Congress  1ms  been 
expressed  that  all  citizens  of  age  18 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  all  elections, 
not  just  Federal  elections.  Reasons  foi 
allowing  18-year-olds  to  vote  are  many. 
For  exsmiple,  the  freshness,  enthusiasm, 
and  idealism  of  youth  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  overall  quality  of  the  electorate 
of  our  great  Nation.  How  sorrowful  it 
would  be  if  we  allowed  these  fine  qual- 
ities, best  exempUfied  by  the  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA,  to  atrophy  from  disuse,  or 
explode  from  the  frustration  of  having 
no  constructive  outlet. 

Next,  young  people  receive  far  better 
education  than  our  grandparents. 
Seventy-nine  percent  of  our  population 
graduates  from  high  school  at  this  time, 
as  compared  with  17  percent  50  years 
ago;  47  percent  of  these  high  school 
graduates  go  on  to  college,  as  opposed  to 
only  8  percent  50  years  ago.  Radio,  tele- 
vision, and  newspaper  coverage  of  every 
significant  event  in  the  world  has  im- 
proved so  greatly  in  recent  years  that 
everyone,  and  especially  the  young.  Is 
much  better  informed  than  a  generation 
ago,  and  the  excuse  that  youth  are  not 
suflaciently  informed  to  cast  a  respon- 
sible vote  is  no  longer  appUcable. 

Finally,  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  are  largely  responsible  for 
flghthig  this  Nation's  wars;  they  must 
pay  income  taxes;  they  lose  the  protec- 
tion of  child  labor  laws;  and  they  may 
be  tried  as  adults  for  felonies.  These  are 
suflQcient  Indicia  of  maturity  to  warrant 
granthig  them  the  right  to  vote.  There- 
fore, if  these  reasons  provide  ample 
justification  for  allowing  18-year-olds  to 
vote  for  Federal  officers — President,  Vice 
President,  Representative,  and  Sena- 
tor—how little  sense  It  makes  to  deny 
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them  the  right  to  vote  for  State  and  local 
officers. 

But,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
Congress  does  not  have  the  power  to  en- 
act a  lower  voting  age  for  State  and 
local  elections,  except  by  constitutional 
amendment.  This  was  my  position  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  con- 
sidering the  Voting  Rights  Amendments 
of  1970,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  now 
sustiiined  it.  Now  we  must  get  about  the 
business  of  passing  the  amendment,  and 
introducing  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

My  second  maiia  reason  in  support  of 
this  amendment  is  that  Congress  must 
act  quickly  to  avoid  the  tremendous  cost , 
and  confusion  which  will  develop  in  the 
47  States  where  the  voting  age  Is  above 
18  for  State  and  local  elections.  These 
States  will  have  to  provide  two  separate 
types  of  registration,  and  two  separate 
types  of  ballots,  to  accommodate  both 
those  who  may  vote  in  all  elections  and 
those  who  may  vote  only  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. This  will  affect  more  than  10  mil- 
lion voters  across  the  Nation;  it  will 
necessitate  the  ordering  of  thousands  of 
extra  voting  machines  and  altering  exist- 
ing voting  machines,  or  providing  special 
paper  ballots;  it  will  cause  problems  in 
counting,  tallying,  and  canvassing  the 
votes;  it  will  cause  delays  in  voting  and  in 
tabulating  the  results;  it  will  introduce 
the  possibility  of  fraud;  and  it  will  cost 
an  estimated  $10  to  $20  million  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  been  speculated 
that  the  expected  delays  and  confusion 
could  discourage  some  potential  voters 
from  bothering  to  go  to  the  polls.  This  is 
diametrically  counterproductive  to  the 
orderly  workings  of  a  democracy. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  this  dilemma  is 
to  provide  a  uniform  voting  age  for  all 
elections,  and  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  not  the  only  method  which  might 
be  employed.  Congress  could  allow  the  in- 
dividual States  to  change  their  own  vot- 
ing age.  But  I  would  like  to  demonstrate 
that  the  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
vastly  superior  procedure. 

Individual  action  by  each  State  is  far 
too  slow  and  unpredictable  to  guarantee 
that  the  problems  caused  by  two  voting 
ages  will  be  solved  by  the  1972  elections. 
First,  nearly  every  State  has  its  voting 
age  set  in  its  Constitution.  To  change  a 
State  constitution  Is  a  ponderous  process. 
Every  State  but  Delaware  requires  a 
referendum  after  passage  of  the  proposed 
amendment  in  the  legislature.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  here,  that  out  of  the  30 
referendums  held  since  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  in  the  States,  only  eight  have 
passed.  Sixteen  States  require  passage  of 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  in 
two  separate  sessions  of  the  legislature. 
Many  of  these  have  only  biennial  ses- 
sions, and  could  not  pass  the  proposal 
twice  and  conduct  a  referendum  before 
1972,  or  by  a  reasonable  time  before  the 
1972  elections  so  as  to  provide  for  regis- 
tration of  newly  eligible  voters. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Piederal  consti- 
tutional amendment  can  proceed  swiftly, 
and  provide  uniformity  oj^ce  ratified.  For 
example,  four  out  of  the  seven  most  re- 
cent amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  have  been  ratified  by 


three- fourths  of  the  States  within  1  year 
after  introduction.  An  amendment  low- 
ering the  voting  age  in  all  elections  to  18 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  ratification 
before  the  1972  elections,  in  time  to  avert 
a  financial  and  administrative  crisis  in 
the  States. 

However,  Congress  must  act  swiftly  to 
pass  the  proposal  and  introduce  it  to  the 
States  for  ratification.  There  is  little  time 
to  lose.  Most  State  legislatures  are  in 
session  right  now  and  could  vote  on  the 
question  of  ratification.  By  the  end  of 
March,  however,  at  least  10  States,  by 
law,  must  have  completed  their  legislative 
sessions.  Another  three  might  have 
woimd  up  their  1971  session  by  that  time. 
It  only  takes  a  rejection  by  13  States  to 
doom  a  constitutional  Eimendment.  Fur- 
ther, another  11  States  are  likely  to  have 
completed  their  sessions  by  the  end  of 
August.  Thei-ef  ore,  at  least  24  States  have 
early  deadlines  for  closing  out  their  leg- 
islative sessions,  and  about  half  of  these 
might  not  reconvene,  barring  a  special 
session,  until  1973.  Congress  precipitated 
an  unfortimate  and  unexpected  situation 
in  the  States  by  attempting  to  lower  the 
voting  age  by  statute.  Now  Congress 
should  recognize  an  obligation  to  act  with 
speed  to  help  the  States  avoid  this  situ- 
ation. 

I  have  thus  explained  why  I  support 
early  congressional  action  on  this  amend- 
ment, because  of  what  it  will  do  to  alle- 
viate the  potential  confusion  and  cost  to 
the  States.  Now  I  would  like  to  express 
my  disappointment  over  what  the 
amendment  will  not  do;  namely,  extend 
all  forms  of  social  and  legal  responsi- 
bility to  18-year-olds  besides  just  the 
privilege  of  voting.  I  would  propose  not 
only  lowering  the  voting  sige  to  18,  but 
also  lowering  to  18  the  age  of  contractual 
capacity,  the  age  at  which  a  person  may 
make  a  valid  will,  the  age  at  which  a 
male  may  get  married  without  parental 
consent,  and  the  age  at  which  there  is 
any  remaining  disability,  restriction,  or 
contractual  protection,  so  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  accompanied  with  each  and 
every  vestige  of  social  and  legal  respon- 
sibility which  characterizes  full  adult- 
hood. 

If  we  deem  it  proper  that  an  18-year- 
old  contribute  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  we  should  also  make  sure 
that  he  has  the  same  responsibility  in 
handling  his  own  private  affairs.  Fur- 
ther, I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  the 
youth  of  America  agrees  with  me  on  this 
point.  Yoimg  people  have  worked  fever- 
ishly in  the  States  to  win  the  right  to 
vote,  so  that  they  may  demonstate  their 
concern  and  responsibility  in  the  affairs 
of  their  country,  their  State,  and  their 
locality.  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
equally  desire  to  have  full  responsibil- 
ity in  all  their  dealings,  and  we  should 
bend  every  effort  to  grant  them  that 
desire, 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  In  support  of  the  pending 
legislation.  House  Joint  Resolution  223, 
to  lower  to  18  the  voting  age  for  citizens 
in  State,  local,  and  Federal  elections. 

As  an  orlglnial  sponsor  of  similar  leg- 
islation, and  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  which  ap- 


proved it,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we 
act  immediately  to  finish  the  half-com- 
pleted task  we  accomplished  with  the  en- 
actment ii.  the  last  Congress  of  this  meas- 
ure m  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Late  last  year  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
on  the  constitutionality  of  our  action  in 
the  last  Congress.  It  upheld  the  greuiting 
of  the  18-year-old  vote  by  statute  in 
presidential  and  congressional  elections, 
but  denied  those  provisions  lowering  the 
age  to  18  for  voting  in  State  and  local 
elections. 

The  majority  of  Congress  considered 
it  wise  and  right  to  give  the  full  right  to 
vote  to  our  yoimg  people  at  the  age  of  18, 
so  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  again 
detail  all  the  meritorious  reasons  for  do- 
ing so.  They  are  as  valid  today  as  before, 
and  even  more  so.  We  should  approve  this 
bill  for  rational  and  equitable  reasoos, 
and  also  because  of  the  chaotic  situation 
and  the  adnainistrative  and  financial 
burdens  that  lack  of  such  a  ooostitu- 
tlonal  amendment  would  create  if  the 
States  have  to  maintain  separate  voter 
registration  lists  and  establish  separate 
election  procedures. 

I  most  strongly  urge  the  House  to  act, 
as  the  Senate  already  has,  to  give  the  full 
right  of  franchise  to  our  18-year-old  cit- 
izens. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  mean- 
ingful citizen  participation  in  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  a  society  Is  a  hallmark  of 
a  society  that  is  democratic,  dynamic— 
culturally,  socially,  politically,  eco- 
nomically— and  relatively  stable,  and 
that  simultaneously  promotes  the  growth 
of  fimdamental  rights  and  social 
progress. 

By  passing  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  Congress  reflected 
the  consensus  in  our  coimtry  that  the 
participation  of  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
olds  in  our  electoral  process  should  in- 
clude the  right  to  vote.  As  we  know,  the 
Supreme  Court  subsequently  ruled  in- 
valid the  provisions  of  that  law  lowering 
the  mlnimimi  voting  age  to  18  in  State 
and  local  elections.  Passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  223  and  ratification  of 
it  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  will 
mean  that  all  citizens  who  are  18  yean 
of  age  or  older  will  be  able  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  elections. 

The  administrative  nightmare  that 
has  been  forced  upon  State  and  local 
governments  by  the  1970  law  and  the 
Supreme  Court's  niling  Is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  this  constitutional  amendment. 
Nationwide,  "dual-age  voting"  will  cost 
local  governments  an  additional  $10  to 
$20  million.  Many  States  cannot  revise 
their  constitutions — even  If  they  desire 
to — In  time  to  eliminate  "dual-age  vot- 
ing" In  the  1972  elections.  But,  as  waste- 
ful as  this  age-quallflcatlon  morass 
would  be  of  our  scarce  national  re- 
sources. It  Is  not  my  primary  reason  for 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Our  action  today  will  be  primarily  of 
symbolic  importance.  It  will  offer  to  our 
concerned  youth  the  hope  that  they  may 
make  a  difference  In  local  and  State 
policies. 

There  Is  grave  danger  In  this  action  as 
well.  We  have  already  held  out  a  similar 
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hooe  concerning  national  policies  by  pro- 
Tl(«ng  for  18-year-old  voting  In  Federal 
elections.  The  young  people  have  wit- 
nessed and  participated  In  peaceful  as- 
semblies and  other  aspects  of  our  demo- 
cratic process.  But  they  have  seen  this 
protest,  these  activities  and  polls  show- 
ing overwhelming  public  sentiment  for 
withdrawal  from  Indochina  produce  only 
minor  changes  In  our  Southeast  Asian 

''^The  president  of  Stanford  University. 
Richard  W.  Lyman,  has  written: 

Eight  years  of  war  abroad  have  produced 
,  marked  deterioration  In  the  political  Ufe 
of  our  own  country.  Thla  deterioration  la  no- 
where more  marked  than  on  the  leading  cam- 
Duses  where  the  argument  that  only  force 
counts  18  heard  from  young  people  whose 
cynicism  In  this  regard  U  a  deadly  threat  to 
the  future  of  a  democratic  polity. 


As  a  result,  there  are  "Ineradicable 
wounds"  to  our  society. 

The  granting  of  universal  18-year-old 
franchise  and  the  Imminent  exercise  of 
that  franchise  by  our  youth  In  local. 
State,  and  Federal  elections  must  result 
In  changes  in  our  policies  at  home  and 
In  Southeast  Asia.  If  not,  an  already 
grievous  social  problem — alienated 
youth— will  be  severely  aggravated. 

Our  action  today  must  be  seen  not 
simply  as  approval  of  the  18-year-old 
vote  in  local  and  State  elections.  It  also 
must  be  an  expression  of  congressional 
support  for  new  initiatives  to  make  of 
our  Nation  what  It  has  the  resources  and 
desire  to  become. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  my  first  acts  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
12  years  ago  was  to  Introduce  legislation 
providing  for  the  right  to  vote  at  18.  I 
have  testified  repeatedly  on  various  pro- 
posals and  I  have  Introduced  similar  bUls 
In  each  subsequent  session  of  Congress. 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  right  to 
vote  at  the  age  of  21  represented  an  out- 
moded and  wholly  arbitrary  limit  which 
failed  to  encompass  current  reality. 
"   We  now  see  brave  yoimg  Americans  on 
the  battlefield  of  Vietnam,  and  so  I  think 
that   the    argument    about    being    old 
enough  to  vote  If  you  are  old  enough  to 
fight  makes  special  sense  at  this  time.  In 
addition  we  all  agree  that  this  generation 
of  young  people  Is  better  educated  and 
inore  aware  of  world  problems  than  any 
previous  one.  I  believe  that  by  bringing 
the  activism  of  youth  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  politics  we  may  well 
cut  down  on  those  who  take  such  dread- 
ful actions  against  politics  and  the  so- 
called  Establishment. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fulfill  an  am- 
bition I  have  had  since  I  first  entered 
this  Chamber  by  voting  for  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  allow  all  Americans 
to  vote  in  all  elections  at  the  age  of  18. 
It  may  well  represent  a  coming  of  age  of 
America  herself. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  pride  for  me  to 
sponsor  and  vote  for  the  bill  which  gave 
our  young  people  the  privilege  of  voting 
In  national  elections  at  the  age  of  18 
years.  I  have  not  regretted  my  action, 
but  I  have  been  proud  to  see  the  response 
we  received. 


Each  month  In  my  district  young  peo- 
ple are  going  to  the  courthouses  to  show 
their  credentials  and  to  get  their  names 
on  the  rolls  of  qualified  voters. 

However,  we  must  go  a  little  further  if 
these  young  people  are  allowed  to  vote  on 
all  Issues  that  affect  them  and  for  candi- 
dates in  every  election.  Thus.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  that  Is  before  us  today  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  insure  the  18 -year-olds 
the  right  to  vote  In  State  and  local  elec- 
tions as  well  as  in  national  elections. 

Prom  my  personal  observation  from 
day  to  day  and  from  my  experience  as 
a  mayor  and  as  a  Congressman  working 
with  thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  I  know 
that  they  are  better  Informed  than  my 
generation  was  at  the  end  of  our  teen- 
age years.  We  have  In  this  country  today 
the  finest  generation  of  young  people 
ever. 

Not  only  are  they  Interested  hi  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation  and  our  world,  but 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  Improve- 
ments. If  we  will  listen,  we  can  get  some 
great  idetus  from  these  men  and  women. 
Already  w«  are  changing  our  way  of 
life  under  the  Influence  of  their  num- 
bers and  buying  power.  Manufacturers 
have  Ustened  to  these  young  people  and 
continued  profitably. 

Without  doubt  the  oncoming  genera- 
tions are  changing  the  scope  of  our 
population  so  that  an  ever-rising  per- 
centage of  our  citizens  are  under  25 
years.  These  men  and  women  are  very 
knowledgeable  and  their  ideas  are  vital. 
One  of  the  best  ways  for  us  to  gather 
their  opinions  and  to  give  them  an  active 
voice  is  to  offer  them  the  chance  to  vote 
In  all  elections. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  few  make  a  lot 
of  noise,  but  they  do  not  speak  for  the 
majority.  The  downgraders  of  America 
try  to  say  there  Is  a  serious  moral  gap 
between  the  yoimg  and  their  parents, 
but  It  Is  not  80.  There  Is,  and  always  will 
be.  the  normal  age  gap.  but  this  Is  no 
serious  problem.  In  general,  parents  and 
the  young  people  value  and  respect  the 
opinions  of  each  other. 

I  have  great  confidence  In  the  18- 
year-olds  of  this  Nation.  We  trust  them 
to  carry  out  great  responsibilities,  even 
fighting  our  wars  and  protecting  freedom 
around  the  world. 

Tills  measure  to  extend  the  privilege 
of  voting  to  about  10  million  citizens 
between  18  and  25  years  of  age  has  my 
wholehearted  support,  and  once  again  I 
wUl  count  It  an  honor  to  cast  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  America's  youth  by  voting 
for  this  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  sponsor  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  resolution  before 
the  House  today. 

Campus  unrest  and  student  violence 
have  upset  and  disturbed  all  of  us  and 
because  of  the  Irresponsible  actions  of  the 
radical  and  militant  few,  we  tend  to  lose 
sight  of  the  high  caliber  of  the  majority 
of  our  young  people.  Better  educated 
than  most  of  us  at  their  age,  they  are 


vitally  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  desire  to  have  a  say  in  deter- 
mining Its  course.  I  feel  they  deserve  this 
privilege  and  trust  and  will  use  it  re- 
sponsibly. ,  _,^  . 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  clarifying 
the  legislation  CMigress  approved  last 
year  to  lower  the  voting  age  has  served 
only  to  make  the  situation  much  more 
complex.  It  Is  important  that  we  approve 
this  constitutional  amendment  today  and 
send  the  matter  to  the  State  legislatures 
for  final  determination.  I  urge  the  House 
to  vote  favorably  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor  and  iidvocator  of  similar  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  being  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Conunlttee  that  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and  favorably  reported 
this  bill,  I  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope 
that  the  House  will  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove this  pending  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  392.  designed  to  prohibit 
the  United  States  or  any  State  from 
denying  or  abridghig  the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  because 
of  age  If  such  citizens  are  18  years  of 
age  or  older. 

Legislative  action  In  this  maimer  and 
through  this  resolution  is  required  In 
order  to  remove  Intolerable  finance  costs 
and  administrative  burdens  that  would 
otherwise  be  Imposed  upon  the  several 
States  m  trying  to  operate  a  dual  voting 
system  which  would  result  because  of  the 
invalidation,  by  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
those  provisions  of  the  Federal  statute 
we  adopted.  In  the  last  Congress,  that 
lowered   the    minimum    voting   age   In 
State  and  local  elections  to  18;  at  the 
same  time,  the  court;  upheld  the  provi- 
sions lowering  the  minimum  voting  age 
to  18  In  Federal  elections.  Certainly  and 
obviously    if    our    American    youth    is 
learned   enough   and  sensible   enough, 
from  the  age  of  18  up,  to  vote  In  national 
elections  they  should  be  entitled  to  vote, 
at  the  same  age.  In  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. ^  ^ 
I  personally  and  earnestly  believe  that 
the  great  preponderance  of  authorita- 
tive testimony  and  evldasce,  as  well  as 
my  own  observations,  demonstrate  that 
the  average  American  youth  of  18  years 
to  21,  In  this  country  today,  Is  better  edu- 
cated and  more  mature  and  possesses  a 
higher  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
sound  judgment  and  concerned  Involve- 
ment than  ever  before. 

Through  our  ever-expanding  educa- 
tional Institutions,  libraries,  public  for- 
ums, news  media  and  other  Informatltm 
avenues,  knowledge,  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  gain  It,  Is  Increasing  at  an  unpar- 
alleled rate. 

Because  of  these  fsustors  American 
youth,  today,  Is  extraordinarily  knowl- 
edgeable about  national  Issues,  excep- 
tionally articulate  In  -their  convictions 
and  predominantly  committed  to  the  bet- 
terment of  our  society. 

Prom  the  age  of  18  up  they  have  been 
and  are  being  called  upon,  In  these  times, 
to  help  to  shoulder  the  tremendous  bur- 
dens that  plague  our  society;  in  the 
greatest  majority,  they  have  responded 
with  sound  judgment;  they  also  are  re- 
quired to  pay  income  and  property  tax 
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and  to  bear  arms.  Certainly,  then,  un- 
der these  changing  circumstances  our 
youth  should  be  extended  every  consid- 
eration in  their  right  to  participate  in 
the  decisions  of  Government  that  estab- 
lish local,  State,  and  National  policy. 

One  of  the  most  basic  premises  of  our 
democracy  Is  the  assumption  that  all 
those  who  help  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
our  society  have  the  inherent  right  to 
take  part  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
of  Government  at  all  levels.  In  order  to 
insure  that  our  modern  and  exception- 
ally learned  and  dedicated  youth  are 
granted  their  rightful  share  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking of  American  government  at 
all  levels  I  again  urge  this  House  to  re- 
soundingly approve  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  The  need  for 
it  is  plain — indeed,  so  strikingly  obvious 
that  it  hardly  warrants  mention  here. 
The  Supreme  Court,  as  you  know,  has 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  provision  granting  the 
vote  to  18-year-olds.  But  the  Court,  In  a 
judicial  decision  that  was  not  wholly  un- 
expected, ruled  that  the  18-year-old  vote 
is  valid  only  for  Federal  elections.  So 
America's  young  people  now  face  this 
almost  ludicrous  irony :  they  can  vote  in 
elections  for  the  highest  Federal  oflQces, 
but  not  in  elections  for  State  and  local 
ofiBces  ranging  from  Governor  to  dog- 
catcher. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  Is 
eminently  worthy  of  redress.  And  the 
constitutional  amendment  now  before 
us — legislation  that  plainly  and  explicitly 
spells  out  any  18-year-old's  right  to  vote 
in  any  election — ^provides  Just  such 
redress. 

If  passed  promptly  today,  House  Jctot 
Resolution  223  stands  a  remarkably  good 
chance  of  being  enacted  into  law  in  time 
for  the  1972  elections. 

It  seems  clear — almost  beyond  dispute, 
in  fact — that  today's  18-year-olds  are  far 
better  educated  and  far  more  sophisti- 
cated than  those  of  even  a  generation 
ago.  It  can  be  cu-gued  convincingly,  I 
think,  that  contemporary  American 
young  people  are  more  keenly  aware  of 
the  problems  confronting  American  soci- 
ety and  more  ardently  committed  to  solv- 
ing those  problems  than  many  of  their 
elders.  At  the  age  of  18,  young  men  and 
women  have  completed  their  secondary 
education.  They  are  entering  college, 
joining  the  Armed  Forces,  taking  jobs. 
They  are  more  intellectually  mature  and 
more  politically  responsible  than  any 
generation  in  this  country's  history.  It 
was  nearly  two  centuries  ago — In  a  smaU, 
rural,  agrarian  society — that  most  States 
set  the  voting  age  at  21.  It  made  sense 
then.  It  no  longer  makes  sense  today. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
ican youth  want  to  work  within  what 
Is  called  "the  system,"  seeking  their  po- 
litical goals  through  the  traditional  in- 
stitutions of  our  democracy.  They  are 
frustrated,  however,  merely  because  they 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  American 
yoimg  people  are  a  powerful  force  for 
good  in  our  society.  Granted,  a  minority 
so  small  that  It  can  be  accurately  termed 
"trival"  has  embraced  radicalism  and 


revolution.  But — I  cannot  emphasize  this 
point  strongly  enough — most  young  peo- 
ple border  on  exemplary  citizens.  They 
are  bright.  They  are  responsible.  They 
are  conscientious. 

They  deserve  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  permitting  18-year-olds  to  vote  in 
national  elections  was  an  Important  and 
necessary  step.  But  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  It  left  the  decision  on  State  and 
local  elections  to  the  individual  States. 
This  structure  creates  the  necessity  for 
dual  voting  and  registration  procedures 
and  will  inevitably  be  costly  and  chaotic 
for  most  of  the  States. 

There  is  no  need  to  reiterate  the  rea- 
sons for  the  18-year-old  vote.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  recognized  the  maturity 
and  intelligence  of  today's  18-  to  20- 
year-olds  by  its  decision.  What  we  must 
look  at  now  is  the  financial  predicament 
that  the  States  wUl  find  themselves  in  at 
a  time  when  State  governments  are  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  prevent  bankruptcy. 
In  Ohio,  it  is  estimated  that  it  could  cost 
up  to  $750,000  to  register  18-  to  20-year- 
olds.  Washington  State  anticipates  a  cost 
of  $357,000  to  implement  separate  bal- 
lots for  18-  to  20-year-old  voters.  New 
York  City  alone  estimates  an  additional 
expense  of  $5  million.  In  Connecticut,  $1,- 
new  voting  machines  and  In  California, 
new  voting  machines  and  in  California 
not  including  the  cost  of  new  equipment, 
$5  million  must  be  spent. 

Immediate  action  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  only  reasonable  an- 
swer to  this  situation.  An  amendment 
must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures.  If  we  can  submit  the 
amendment  to  the  States  early  this  year, 
it  could  be  ratified  before  the  general 
elections  of  1972.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  forestall  the  chaos  that  will  ensue  in 
1972.  I  urge  unanimous  support  for  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 223,  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  In  State  and 
local  elections. 

When  the  91st  Congress  voted  last 
year  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
and  to  enfranchise  18-year-olds,  I  was 
opposed  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  felt 
that  this  enfranchisement  was  being 
rushed  through  the  House  without  ade- 
quate debate,  especially  considering  the 
seriousness  of  the  issues  Involved.  I  also 
felt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  18  to  21  age 
group  was  not  responsible  and  socially 
aware  enough  to  be  given  the  vote. 
Studies  have  shown  that  even  when  en- 
franchised, the  turnout  of  this  age  group 
tends  to  run  about  half  of  the  normal 
voter  turnout.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
States  which  had  considered  lowering  the 
voting  age  had  found  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  opposed  this  fiction  in 
statewide  referendums. 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  found 
that  the  enfranchisement  is  legal  only 
for  Federal  elections,  leaving  a  rather 
chaotic  situation  as  regards  State  and 
local  elections.  In  another  mad  rush  we 
are   attempting   to   remedy   this  situa- 


tion— again  without  a  really  adequate 
exploration  of  the  issues  involved  and 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  am  most  concerned  about  this  in- 
fringement on  the  expressed  will  of  the 
AmericEUi  people,  and  the  States'  rights, 
at  this  point.  The  high  rejection  rate  of 
the  18-year-old  vote  at  the  State  level 
is  a  clear  mandate  for  the  Congress,  a 
mandate  which  we  are  now  ignoring  for 
the  second  time.  How  much  further  is 
this  erosion  of  the  wiU  of  the  people 
going  to  continue? 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  youth 
of  America.  I  have  foimd  them  consist- 
ently aware,  knowledgeable,  and  con- 
cerned. But  this  particular  combination 
is  not  neoe.ssarily  conducive  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  politically  and  socially  aware 
and  responsible  electorate — namely,  the 
fact  that  the  voting  turnout  among  21- 
to  30-year-olds  is  still  markedly  lower 
than  the  national  average. 

It  takes  more  than  education  and 
idealistic  principles  to  make  a  responsi- 
ble American  and  a  sood  voter.  It  takes 
a  pragmatic  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  our  society,  a  knowledge  that  only 
comes  throueh  experience,  maturity,  and 
involvement.  Paying  taxes,  raising  chil- 
dren, seeing  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acts  upon  our  daily  lives — I  consid- 
er these  more  important  requisites  lor 
good  citizenship  than  an  academic  edu- 
cation. The  anger  with  the  Government 
which  stems  from  experience  with  its 
redtai^e  is  a  much  more  valid  and  pro- 
ductive anger  than  one  based  on  nega- 
tivistic  idealism. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  will 
be  more  responsive  to  the  wishes  and 
needs  of  the  American  people  than  this 
Congress  has  been,  and  will  fail  to  ratify 
House  Joint  Resolution  233. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
223,  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment extending  the  right  to  vote  in  all 
elections  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or 
older. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  extend  the  franchise  to  the 
11  million  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21.  Nearly  80  percent  of  these 
young  people  are  high  school  graduates. 
Tliey  keep  up  with  the  news  and  are  keen 
observers  of  American  life;  they  are  at 
least  as  informed  and  certainly  as  con- 
cerned as  their  parents  about  the  so- 
cial and  political  problems  from  which 
our  election  Issues  evolve. 

In  addition  to  being  well  prepared  to 
exercise  their  voting  responsibilities,  our 
18-year-old  citizens  have  earned  the 
right  to  vote  because  they  bear  most  of 
an  adult  citizen's  responsibilities.  They 
are  drafted  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces; 
many  of  them  have  died  in  battle.  Near- 
ly half  of  our  citizens  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  are  married;  more  than  1 
million  of  them  are  responsible  for  rais- 
ing families.  More  than  3  million  are  full- 
time  employees  and  taxpayers.  In  Jio^t 
States,  18-year-olds  are  treated  as  adults 
in  criminal  courts  of  law. 

Like  many  other  public  officials,  I  also 
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feel  that  our  18-to-21-year-old  Citizens 
will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  our  so- 
ciety and  to  the  elective  process  if  they 
are  given  the  right  to  vote.  They  have 
already  demonstrated  their  interest  in 
and  concern  over  our  social  and  political 
problems.  Exercise  of  the  franchise  would 
channel  their  interests  and  energies  into 
our  political  system  and  give  young  peo- 
ple a  constructive  means  for  influencing 
public  decisions. 

Finally,  adoption  of  this  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  practical  from  a 
financial  point  of  view.  Last  year,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  granting  of 
the  18-year-old  vote  by  statute  in  presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections,  but 
struck  the  provision  for  voting  in  State 
and  local  elections.  Since  only  three 
States  presently   have   an   18-year-old 
voting  age,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
other  47   States   to   maintain   separate 
voter  registration  lists  and  separate  bal- 
loting procedures  for  Federal,  as  opposed 
to  State  and  local,  elections.  This  will 
result  in  extra  administrative  burdens 
and  expenses  which  would  amount  to  $5 
million  for  New  York  City,  for  example. 
The  numerical  age  of  an  individual  Is 
not  any  indication  of  his  Intellectual  age, 
and  therefore  the  arbitrary  determina- 
tion of  21  as  the  age  of  reason  is  certainly 
not  a  valid  one.  In  my  Judgment,  18 
would  be  a  valid  age,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  people  reach  intellectual  maturity 
at  an  earlier  age  now  than  ever  before. 
Clearly,  then,  we  should  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  for  all  elections,  both  be- 
cause It  is  right  and  because  It  is  prac- 
tical. The  most  expeditious  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  goal  is  through  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  we  have  imder 
consideration;  this  Is  the  only  method 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  lower  the 
voting  age  in  time  for  the  1972  elections. 
I  lu-ge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chahrnan,  I 
support    the    proposed    constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
in  State  and  local  elections. 

When  the  question  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  came  before  the  01st 
Congress  in  June  of  last  year^  I  stated 
my  view  that  the  question  of  whether  the 
age  should  be  reduced  for  aatlonal,  State 
and  local  elections  should  be  decided  by 
constitutional  amendment  rather  than 
by  mere  bill.  My  view  was  grounded  on 
the  strong  conviction  that  Congress  has 
no  authority  by  case  law  or  by  the  VS. 
Constitution  to  set  voting  laws,  m  fact 
the  Constitution  Itself  states  that  the 
States  rather  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  the  primary  authority  to  es- 
tablish voting  age  limitations. 

Desnite  my  objections  to  and  my  vote 
against  lowering  the  voting  age  by  bill. 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  became  law.  Subsequently,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  law's  constitutionality  was 
raised  in  several  State  law  suits  includ- 
ing ore  in  my  home  State  of  Texas, 
Texas  against  Mitchell. 

The  issue  reached  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Oregon  agalr^t 
Mitchell,  and  the  court  ruled  that  all  of 
the  provisions  in  the  new  law  were  con- 
stitutional except  for  title  in,  which 
lowered  the  minimum  voting  age  in  all 


elections.  The  Court,  In  a  5-to-4  decision, 

upheld  provisions  of  the  new  Federal  law 
lowering  the  minimum  voting  age  for 
Federal  elections,   but  invalidated   the 
provisions  which  lowered  the  minimum 
age  in  State  and  local  elections.  What 
actually  happened  was  this:  Four  Judges, 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  Justices  Blackmun, 
Harlan,  and  Stewart  thought  title  m 
was  completely  unconstitutional.   Four 
other  Judges,  Justices  Brennan,  Douglas. 
Marshall,  and  White  thought  title  m 
was  completely  constitutional.  The  ninth 
Judge,  Justice  Hugo  Black  sided  on  the 
Stite  and  lo^al  election  o.uestlon  with  the 
four  who  thought  the  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional.   On    the    Federal    elections 
aucstion.  Black    agreed  with  the  four 
Justices  who  thought  the  law  was  valid. 
This  split  decision  by  the  Court  created 
a  .situation  wherein  the  47  States  which 
have  not  already  lowered  the  voting  age 
to  18,  have  to  bear  the  costly  and  ad- 
ministratively   burdensome    process    of 
setting  up   two   sets   of  electoral   ma- 
chinery, one  for  Federal  elections  and 
one  lor  State   and  local  elections.  In 
States  such  as  Texas  that  are  financially 
floundering    for    v.-ant   of    money,    this 
would  extend  State  resources  beyond  the 
b'-eaking  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  unacceptable  situa- 
tion could  be  best  remedied  by  Con- 
gress passing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  giving  the  States  an  oppor- 
tunltT'  to  make  their  own  decision  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  believe  like 
some  that  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
will  save  the  Republic.  Neither  do  I  share 
the  views  of  those  who  contend  that 
lowering  the  voting  age  will  vweck  the 
Republic.  There  are  individuals  who.  by 
virtue  of  Interest,  concern,  and  knowl- 
edge, will  make  very  competent  voters 
at  the  age  of  18:  there  are  others  who 
win  make  Incompetent  voters  no  matter 
how  old  they  are.  Thus,  although  draw- 
ing the  line  at  18  Is  necessarily  an  arbi- 
trary dividing  line.  It  Is  one  I  think  that 
has  a  very  real  basis  In  everyday  life.  I 
,  believe  18  reflects  a  real  beginning  of 
adult  responsibilities  In  terms  of  educa- 
tion, gainful  employment.  Federal  In- 
come   taxes,    military    obligations,    and 
civle  responsibilities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  MINI8H.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  last  June  to 
lower  the  voting  age  In  all  elections  by 
statute  to  the  age  of  18.  The  same  vote 
provision  was  passed  in  the  Senate  as  a 
rider  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Hcrwever, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  this  past  De- 
cember ruled  on  the  constitutionality  of 
this  enactment,  the  court  upheld  the 
vote  granted  to  18-year-oldB  In  presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections,  but 
struck  down  provisions  for  State  and 
local  elections. 

The  confusing  effect  of  this  decision  is 
to  bar  citizens  aged  18  to  21  from  voting 
in  State  and  local  elections  in  almost  all 
the  States,  while  permitting  them  to 
vote  In  national  elections.  While  the 
States  are  presently  attempting  to  bring 
their  voting  age  qualiflcatlons  in  line 


with  the  Federal  standards  in  time  for 
the  1972  elections,  more  than  20  States 
will  l)e  unable  to  lower  the  State  voting 
age  prior  to  November  1972.  Not  all  State 
legislatures  meet  annually,  and  a  num- 
ber of  States  require  that  a  proposed 
State  constitutional  amendment  must  be 
approved  by  two  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Moreover,  almost  all  the  States  re- 
quire that  a  referendiun  be  held  on  a 
proposed  amendment. 

Ratification  of  the  new  article  of  the 
Constitution  embodied  hi  House  Joint 
Resolution  223  would  make  uniform  vot- 
ing qualiflcatlons  for  the  next  national 
election  a  possibility.  It  might  also  save 
the  States  tlie  extra  admhiistrative  bur- 
den and  expense  of  maintaining  separate 
voter  registration  lists  and  separate  bal- 
loting procedures,  which  It  Is  estimated 
would  cost  an  additional  $1.5  million  In 
New  Jersey  alone. 

I  therefore  believe  it  most  important 
that  Congress  move  promptly  and  favor- 
ably on  House  Joint  Resolution  223  to 
give  the  States  the  opportunity  to  act 
before  the  next  national  election. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long 
supported  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 
I  have  also  advocated  that  this  change 
be  effected  by  the  States.  The  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  we  propose  today 
woiUd  extend  the  voting  franchise  to 
18-year-olds,  but  would  not  be  effective 
until  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the 
State  legislatures.  Thus,  this  measure 
respects  the  authority  of  the  States,  and 
I  support  Its  passage  wholeheartedly.  It 
is  a  States  rights  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  most  confus- 
ing and  expensive  to  maintain  a  dual 
svstem  of  voting  ages,  one  for  State  elec- 
tions and  one  for  Federal  offices.  The 
action  we  propose  today  will  avoid  such 
confusion  by  providing  for  voting  at  age 
18  In  all  elections. 

But  the  most  Important  reason  I  sup- 
port this-proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  is  because  it  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  When  our  18-year-olds 
wear  the  military  uniform  of  the  United 
States    they    are    our    representatives 
abroad.  When  they  risk  their  lives  on 
the  field  of  battie  they  are  our  defenders. 
Surely  they  should  be  able  to  participate 
fully  in  the  political  process.  Surely  they 
f^hould'be  able  to  vote  fof  their  local  and 
State  officials  as  well  as  for  the  men  Who 
v'rite  the  draft  laws.  They  should  be  able 
to  pass  Judgment  on  all  public  officials. 
This  proposed  amendment  Is  also  a 
good    citizenship    bill,    Mr.    Chairman. 
Many  of  our  young  people  go  away  to 
college  or  to  military  service  before  they 
reach  age  21,  and  since  they  are  then 
not  old  enough  to  vote,  tend  to  lose  con- 
tact with  theh:  local  and  State  poUtical 
process,  AUowlnpr  them  to  vote  In  all 
elections  at  age  18  would  facilitate  an 
early  contact  with  the  process  of  self- 
government  and  might  help  avoid  later 
periods  of  political  apathy. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  the  pending  reso- 
lution. House  Joint  Resolution  223,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  years. 
During  the  91st  Congress,  I  cospon- 
sored  such  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
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tutlon  Inasmuch  as  I  support  lowering  the 
voting  age  and  felt  an  amendment  to  be 
the  proper  approach  to  achieve  this 
change. 

At  that  time  I  was  pleased  to  partici- 
pate viith  21  other  House  Republicans  in 
a  tour  of  college  campuses.  In  our  report 
to  President  Nixon,  we  stated  that: 

Active  Involvement  In  the  political  process 
can  constructively  focus  (youthful)  Idealism 
on  the  most  effective  means  of  change  In  a 
free  society. 

This  Is.  to  me,  a  most  important  and 
valid  Justification  for  extension  of  the 
voting  franchise  to  18-year-olds,  and  we 
so  recommended  to  President  Nixon.  We 
clamor  these  days  that  this  country  must 
channel  the  energies  of  our  youth  to 
operate  within  the  system  rather  than 
outside  it.  Giving  these  young  people  an 
active  role  In  our  elective  system  will 
demonstrate  most  effectively  to  disbe- 
lievers and  dissenters  that  progressive 
change  is  possible  within  our  governmen- 
tal system. 

By  extending  the  franchise  to  18-year- 
olds,  we  will  go  a  long  way  toward  main- 
taining the  early  political  interests  of  our 
youth  throughout  their  years  of  young 
adulthood  when  their  creativity  and  orig- 
inality are  at  their  peak. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  adults  in 
our  society  to  get  our  young  people  per- 
sonally Involved  in  helping  to  solve  our 
problems.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of 
elected  ofiQclals  who  can  influence  the 
course  of  this  Nation's  progress.  We  must 
convince  them  that  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  passed  on  to  us  by  the  founders  of 
this  Nation  was  the  mechanism  for 
changing  and  improving  our  society  in  a 
peaceful,  orderly  way.  That  mechanism 
is  politics.  Politics  Is  the  only  way  to 
strike  out  against  the  deficiencies  in  our 
society  without  destroying  the  system  it- 
self. It  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  inadequacies  within  the  existing 
structure  without  undermining  its  foun- 
dations. 

So  to  those  young  people  who  cry  for 
the  destruction  of  the  system,  we  must 
say: 

Destroy  tbia  syatem  and  you  wUl  destroy 
not  only  th«  hopp«  of  America,  but  of  all 
mankind.  tTse  thlB  mechanism  \rltbln  our 
system  to  make  changes,  to  make  thU  a 
better  country  and  to  make  this  a  better 
world. 

We  must  convince  our  young  people  to 
accept  this  challenge  and  opportunity 
and  thereby  have  a  tremendous  Influence 
on  the  kind  of  world  they're  going  to 
live  in. 

More  than  ever  before  In  our  history, 
young  people  are  getting  Involved,  reially 
Involved  in  the  exercise  of  good  citizen- 
ship through  political  action.  This  is  the 
best  possible  sign  of  the  vltalty  of  our 
system. 

Purthennore,  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional approval  and  enactment  Into  law 
last  year  of  an  extension  of  the  vote  to 
18-year-olds  in  Federal,  State  and  local 
elections  by  statute,  and  the  resulting 
Supreme  Court  decision  rendering  It  In- 
valid so  far  as  State  and  local  elections 
are  concerned,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  this  country  to  approve 


a  constitutional  amendment  in  this  mat- 
ter for  State  ratification. 

The  present  State  of  the  law,  requiring 
a  dual  voting  system,  burdens  most 
States  with  added  expense  and  compli- 
cations. The  lowering  of  the  voting  age 
to  18  enfranchises  more  than  200,000  ad- 
ditional voters  in  my  home  State  of 
Maryland.  The  maintenance  of  a  sepa- 
rate registry  and  the  printing  of  separate 
absentee  ballots  for  those  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  years  pre- 
sents a  financial  problem  for  the  State. 
Since  Maryland  votes  by  machine,  addi- 
tional funds  would  also  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  make  the  necessary  mechanical 
adjustments  to  adapt  the  voting  ma- 
chines to  different  types  of  electors. 

I  supported  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
efforts  to  promptly  report  this  resolution 
to  the  House  for  full  consideration.  It 
Is  my  view  that  Congress  should  act  now 
to  approve  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  State  ratification  in  order  that 
the  conflict,  confusion  and  added  ex- 
penses that  now  exist  may  be  put  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  possible  and  18-year-olds 
may  be  given  a  complete  extension  of 
voting  privileges  encompassing  all 
elected  offices. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
always  supported  the  proposal  that  citi- 
zens 18  years  and  older  have  the  right  to 
vote.  In  1950,  during  my  first  year  In 
Congress.  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  for  an  18-year-old  vote. 
In  1969,  I  served  as  one  of  two  cochair- 
men  for  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Vote 
18  in  New  Jersey.  This  January  22,  I 
introduced  Hotise  Joint  Rescrfution  189. 
which  proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  right  to  vote  for  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older,  the  same  proposal 
we  are  voting  on  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  on  record 
for  the  past  22  years  in  support  of  18- 
year-old  suffrage. 

And  finally  the  time  has  come  to  pass 
when  It  appears  today  that  Congress  will 
say  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  give  people  18  years  of  age 
and  older  that  right. 

In  1950, 1  felt  that  the  18  year  old  was 
ready  to  vote.  In  1971,  I  feel  that  she  or 
he  is  more  ready  than  ever.  Eighteen-  to 
20-year-olds  can  drive  cars,  own  prop- 
erty, marry  in  any  State,  pay  taxes,  be 
tried  In  adult  courts  and  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  Is  time  we  acknowledged 
that  these  citizens  have  a  vital  social  and 
economic  interest  in  the  policies  of  theli 
local.  State  and  Federal  governments. 

While  these  citizens  have  a  real  In- 
terest, we  must  also  recognize  that  they 
are  fully  qualified  to  make  the  Judg- 
ments upon  which  they  will  base  their 
vote.  Eighty -one  percent  of  the  18-  to 
20-year-olds  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  nearly  50  percent  have  gone 
on  to  college. 

Young  people  have  greater  access  than 
ever  to  information  on  public  affairs. 
Thorough  reporting  of  state  £ind  national 
affairs  pervades  the  Nation  through  tele- 
vision and  radio,  syndicated  calnmnlsts, 
news  services,  national  publications,  and 
appearances  In  highly  publicized  forums 
by  knowledgeable  speakers.  The  aware- 
ness of  yoimg  men  and  women  about  the 


issues  Is  reflected  by  their  growing  par- 
ticipation within  the  political  process. 

In  all  fairness,  we  must  admit  that  this 
political  process  has  not  always  been  re- 
sponsive to  their  participation.  Lacktag 
a  voice  at  the  polls,  some  of  these  young 
citizens  have  raised  their  voices  In  other 
places  and  in  other  ways.  The  many  re- 
ports on  unrest  among  young  people  in- 
dicate that  a  main  cause  of  these  dis- 
turbances is  the  frustration  that  our 
young  people  experience  in  trying  to  in- 
fluence the  governmental  institutions 
that  guide  their  lives.  The  vote  will  pro- 
vide them  with  the  fullest  means  of  le- 
gitimate political  expression. 

Both  our  new  voters  and  our  Oovem- 
ment  will  benefit  from  the  extension  of 
the  right  to  vote.  Our  young  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  the  public  policies  that  affect 
their  lives,  public  policies  that  in  many 
cases  have  too  long  been  determined 
without  the  contributions  of  those  most 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  Govern- 
ment will  be  enriched  by  the  freshness, 
vitality,  and  insight  of  youth. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  today  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  223.  My  only 
regret  is  that  this  vote  occurs  today  and 
not  two  decades  ago. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  223,  which 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citir-ens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  Last 
June,  in  my  opinion,  we  followed  an  un- 
wise course  because  we  had  exactly  1 
hour  of  debate  to  consider  the  voting 
rights  extension,  and  also  attached  to 
that  was  the  voting  age  amendment, 
which  in  my  opinion  precluded  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  fix  their  own  voting  age 
limits.  I  explained  my  position  at  that 
time  In  my  remarks  as  they  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volimie  116, 
part  15,  page  20194,  I  tried  to  demon- 
strate the  lack  of  wisdom  of  our  action 
at  that  time. 

Now,  of  course,  it  Is  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  Supreme  Court  on  December  21, 
1970  held  that  the  18-year-old  voting 
age  as  prescribed  in  Public  Law  91-285 
was  valid  In  the  case  of  election  to  a  na- 
tional office,  but  could  not  be  applied  to 
the  election  of  State  and  local  ofBce 
seekers,  or  to  local  referenda. 

Last  summer,  shortly  after  the  June 
decision  on  18-year-old  voting  had  been 
completed  In  the  Hoiise,  a  group  of  very 
fine  young  people  who  were  members  of 
the  4-H  organization  In  our  congres- 
sional district  came  to  Washington  on 
their  annual  tiijx  We  all  assembled  on 
tlie  Capitol  steps  for  a  picture  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case  wltii  visiting  con- 
stituents, and  I  so  clearly  recall  how  dis- 
appointed some  of  the  young  people  were 
In  my  opposition  to  the  effort  of  the  Con- 
gress to  fix  the  voting  age  without  any 
State  action.  When  these  fine  young 
people  told  me  that  they  were  disap- 
pointed, I  said: 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  wry  much  afraid 
that  you  are  going  to  be  the  ones  who  will 
be  disappointed. 

I  went  further  and  hazarded  the  pre- 
diction that  before  all  was  said  and  done 
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on  the  right  of  18-year-olds  to  vote,  they 
would  not  only  be  disappointed  but  per- 
haps even  embittered. 

Just  a  week  or  two  after  our  vote  on 
Public  Law  91-285, 1  predicted  that  even 
if  It  should  happen  that  the  Court  would 
say  that  the  Congress  can  prescribe  vot- 
ing rights  as  to  Federal  elections,  it  Is 
most  doubtful  if  any  court,  even  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  order  the  States  to  per- 
mit all  of  those  electors  18  years  of  age 
or  older  to  vote  in  State,  county,  city, 
and  school  elections. 

Well,  it  is  always  a  big  gamble  to  ever 
predict  what  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will 
do,  but  if  I  had  laid  a  wager  last  summer 
when  I  discussed  this  matter  with  our 
young  constituents.  I  would  have  won 
the  wager  and  my  prediction  would  have 
come  true.  In  essence  the  Supreme  Court 
did  exacUy  what  I  predicted.  The  Court 
ruled  the  act  of  Congress  was  valid  as 
to  the  vote  for  President.  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senator,  and  U.S.  Representative. 
Period.  The  decision  of  the  Court  means 
almost  exactly  what  I  explained  to  my 
young  friends  would  happen.  They  can 
walk  into  the  polling  place  and  cast  their 
vote  for  two  or  three  offices,  and  must 
turn  right  around  and  walk  out,  being 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  those  offices 
closest  to  home. 

There  have  not  been  many  elections 
since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  I  remain  convinced  that  my  predic- 
tion was  accurate  in  that  these  young 
people  will  be  disappointed  and  embit- 
tered, because  they  have  not  really  been 
given  a  right,  but  only  a  small  part  of  a 
right.  They  will  sisk  again  and  again, 
"Why  am  I  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  members  of  our  legislature,  our 
judges,  even  our  city  councilmen  and 
members  of  our  local  school  boards,  if 
I  have  the  right  to  vote  for  President, 
Vice  President,  Senator,  and  Congress- 
man? 


As  things  stand  now  only  three  States 
have  enfranchised  18-year-olds:  Alaska, 
Georgia,  and  Kentucky.  With  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  decision  of  December  21, 
1970,   in    the   case   of   Oregon   against 
Mitchell,  all  of  our  States  and  the  local 
subdivisions  thereof  have  staring  them 
in  the  face  the  requirement  for  double 
sets  of  ballots,  or  in  the  case  of  voting 
machines,  (Rouble  voting  machines.  In  all 
dupllc&te  voting  records  and  voting  reg- 
istration must  be  maintained.  Confusion 
Is  one  thing.  Cost  Is  another.  It  will  not 
take  much  imagination  to  immediately 
envision  the  confusion  which  will  arise, 
of  one  group  coming  into  the  polling 
place  to  vote  one  kind  of  ballot  wJiile  mn- 
other  group  will  have  a  different  kind  of 
ballot.  Then,  too,  the  cost  could  add  up 
to  a  very  staggering  expense  for  the 
already  hard-pressed  subdivisions  of  gov- 
ernment, who  are  Imploring  us  in  this 
new  Congress  to  find  some  way  to  approve 
revenue  sharing  in  order  that  they  can 
have  some  more  Federal  money  with  no 
strings  attached. 

I  have  no  way  to  estimate  what  the 
cost  would  be  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
In  New  York  State  it  has  been  estimated 
it  would  range  from  $8  to  $10  million.  In 


our  own  State  of  Missouri  it  is  my  own 
estimate  that  it  could  run  as  much  as 
$3  to  $5  million.  The  report  which  accom- 
panies House  Joint  Resolution  223  points 
out  that  the  cost  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
alone  would  be  $2.5  million. 

But  our  action  today,  meaning  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  bringing  to 
the  floor  a  means  by  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  be 
amended,  is  somewhat  of  a  departure 
from  the  custom  of  this  Congress  In  re- 
cent years.  Our  action  today  indicates 
that  we  want  to  submit  this  issue  of  18- 
year-old  voting  to  the  States.  By  House 
Joint  Resolution  223  we  say,  in  effect,  we 
want  to  uphold  States  rights.  Certainly 
the  trend  in  former  years  has  been  in  the 
other  direction. 

So  I  suppose  it  could  be  said  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  223  is  in  fact  a 
States  rights  measure.  While  it  does  not 
let  the  voters  of  each  State  pass  upon 
18-year-old  voting,  it  does  enable  the 
members  of  the  legislature  of  each  State 
to  respond  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  the 
judgment  of  the  citizens  whom  they  rep- 
resent, as  to  whether  or  not  the  young 
people  in  their  midst  are  mature  and 
qualified  enough  to  help  select  the  men 
and  women  who  run  their  government. 
Mr.    Chairman,    I    am    not    certain 
whether  this  constitutional  amendment, 
even  if  it  is  ratified  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  States  to  become  valid,  will  cure 
all  the  problems  which  respect  to  18- 
year-old   voting.   There   may  be  some 
State  laws  which  restrict  voting  on  the 
basis  of  age,  where  candidates  are  nomi- 
nated by  petition,  or  where  there  are 
certain  referendum  procedures  that  in- 
volve issues  rather  than  candidates.  It  is 
quite  possible  there  may  be  other  laws 
governing  non-Federal  elections  in  the 
various  States,  which  will  have  to  be 
changed  to  prevent  conflict  with  the  pro- 
posed intent  of  this  amendment.  That  is 
why.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  long  ago  that 
the  best  way  to  accord  the  18-year-olds 
the  right  to  vote  is  to  have  a  carefully 
worded  proposition  placed  on  the  ballot 
in  each  State,  which  would  be  tailored 
to  the  needs  in  each  State,  and  let  every- 
one in  that  State  have  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining this  important  Issue. 

I  have  never  opposed  the  concept  of 
the  right  of  18-year-olds  to  vote,  al- 
though the  results  of  an  opinion  poll 
circulated  a  year  or  two  ago  In  our  con- 
gressional district  revealed  that  our  con- 
stituents were  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  the  concept  of  18-year-old  voting.  I 
suppose  that  was  because  of  student  un- 
rest on  our  campuses,  and  a  growing  im- 
patience with  the  militant  attitude  of 
youth  who  were  more  Interested  in  dem- 
onstrations than  in  getting  an  education. 
But  even  at  that  time  I  said  I  thought 
the  Issue  of  18-year-old  voting  should  be 
settled  by  th-  electorate  of  each  State, 
that  they  should  have  a  right  to  deter- 
mine by  a  clear  choice  on  the  ballot 
whether  these  young  people  should  vote 
or  not. 

I  am  sure  we  all  hope  and  expect  this 
resolution  to  be  approved  by  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  of  this  body,  but 
there  is  a  need  for  prompt  action.  Many 
of  our  State  legislatures  are  now  In  ses- 


sion. There  remains  some  question  as  to 
whether  there  can  be  a  vote  by  enough 
of  oMi  legislatures  in  a  sufBclent  number 
of  States,  in  time  to  make  this  amend- 
ment operative  In  the  1972  elections. 

Of  course  there  will  be  some  fiho  will 
say  that  to  avoid  confusion  and  the  ex- 
pense of  a  dual  age  voting  system  is  only 
a  superficial  appeal,  and  that  there  need 
be  no  confusion  and  expense  if  each 
State  proceeds  to  change  Its  own  law. 
The  procedure  that  we  are  about  to 
employ   will,    however,    foreclose   upon 
some  States  who  may  wish  to  endure 
these  adndtted  problems  of  confusion 
and  cost  as  a  price  of  adhering  to  their 
own   State's   policy   concerning   voting 
age.  That  could  very  well  be  a  policy  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  this  amoidment. 
and  of  covirse  If  this  amendment  Is  ap- 
proved by  a  sufficient  number  of  States 
then  It  win  apply  to  those  who  disap- 
prove It  as  well  as  those  who  approve  It 
I  suppose  there  may  be  those  who  will 
vote  "no"  on  this  effort  to  amend  the 
Constltutiwa.  largely  upon  the  basis  that 
the  sovereignty  of  our  States  should  not 
be  ftu-tber  eroded  by  denying  to  every 
one  of  them  the  right  to  set  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  In  their  own  elections. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  comes  a  time 
that  every  one  of  us  cannot  be  Indulged 
In  his  own  preferences  and  for  his  own 
convenience.  Someone  has  said  that  Just 
a  slight  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  polling 
officials  by  permitting  an  18-year-old  to 
vote,  Just  one  or  two  or  three  in  a  bond 
election,  could  invalidate  the  entire  elec- 
tion. If  the  bond  council  ever  found  out 
there  had  been  Just  one  error,  they  would 
never  approve  the  bonds,  and  then  think 
of  the  expense  to  have  to  hold  the  Sec- 
tion again. 

A  while  ago  I  said  there  would  be  con- 
fusion. Once  again  let  ik  think  of  the 
expense.  There  will  be  separate  Federal 
ballots  for  each  congressional  district. 
There  will  have  to  be  separate  registra- 
tion, separate  voting,  and  separate  count- 
ing of  these  newly  enfrahchlsed  youth. 
When  voting  is  complete,  there  will  be  an 
uncertainty  and  delay  In  tabulation  of 
the  election  results  In  1972.  m  order 
to  Implement  a  dual  voting  age  system 
where  machines  are  used,  there  will  have 
to  be  separate  machines,  one  with  a  com- 
plete ballot,  another  listing  pnly  Federal 
candidates.  It  will  be  hard  to  calculate  a 
way  to  lock  the  levers  under  State  and 
local  offices  when  a  young  voter  lees  a 
machtae  that  contains  a  full  list  of  candi- 
dates. In  those  areas  using  paper  ballots, 
there  will  have  tp  be  two  sets,  one  listing 
only  Federal  candidates,  and  the  other 
listing  all  candidates. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  hope  and 
trust  that  we  may  have  a  two-thirds  vote 
today  to  submit  this  amendment  at  a 
very  early  date,  which  will  certainly  be  a 
step  toward  dispelling  the  conf\;ision  that 
would  exist  without  this  change.  It  would 
be  my  Judgment  that  most  Members  will 
approve  this  resolution,  and  those  who 
do  not,  of  course  must  accept  the  tre- 
mendous extra  cost  of  a  dual  election 
system  in  the  belief  that  this  is  a  price 
worth  paying  for  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  set  the  age  of  suffrage  in 
their  own  areas. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
today's  effort  to  lower  the  voting  age  in 
elections  In  the  United  States  to  age  18. 
The  Joint  resolution  before  us  today, 
which  must  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  lowers  the  voting  age  to  18  in 
State,  local  and  Federal  elections.  The 
week  before  last  the  Senate  passed  an 
Identical  resolution  by  a  vote  of  94  to  0.  It 
is  my  hope  that  today's  vote  in  the  House 
will  be  a  similar  demonstration  of  our 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our 
Nation's  youth  to  participate  In  their 
government. 

Last  year  the  Congress  provided  for  a 
lower  voting  age  in  all  elections  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  In  December  of 
last  year  the  Supreme  Court  passed  on 
the  constitutionality  of  that  act  in  its 
decision,  Oregon  against  Mitchell.  The 
Court  ruled  that  the  act  was  constitu- 
tional insofar  as  it  lowered  the  voting  age 
for  Federal  elections.  The  Court  ruled 
however,  that  Congress  could  not  by 
simple  statute  lower  the  voting  age  for 
State  and  local  elections.  The  decision  of 
the  Court  is  a  remarkable  one  for  the 
number  of  Justices  who  dissented  or 
wrote  concurring  opinions.  The  Court 
was  badly  split  on  each  of  the  questions  it 
was  asked  to  decide.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, that  we  provide  clearer  constitution- 
al guidance  and  support  in  this  area 
through  a  constitutional  amendment 
rather  than  a  simple  statute.  There  is 
logic  to  the  argument  that  if  it  took  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  allow  all 
citizens  to  vote  regardless  of  color,  to 
allow  women  to  vote,  and  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax.  then  we  should  provide  for  a 
lower  voting  age  through  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  Court's  decision  in  Oregon  against 
Mitchell  means  that  in  the  47  States 
which  have  a  higher-than-18  voting  age 
requirement,  the  group  of  citizens  be- 
tween 18  8md  21  will  only  be  able  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections.  This  means  that 
those  States  will  nee<*  to  maintain  sepa- 
rate voter  registration  lists  and  ballot- 
ing procedures.  This  will  result  in  a  fan- 
tastic amount  of  extra  administrative 
burden  and  expense.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  lack  of  uniformity  would  cost  New 
York  City  an  additional  $5  million  alone. 
In  my  State  of  Ohio,  the  Hamilton 
County  Board  of  Elections — which  in- 
cludes Cincinnati — has  predict^  that  it 
will  have  to  spend  approximately  $50,- 
000  extra  to  take  care  of  the  seoarate 
sets  of  registration  cards  and  other  rec- 
ords. In  Cuvahoea  county,  which  includes 
Cleveland  and  its  many  suburbs,  the 
board  of  elections  has  estimated  that  the 
dual  registration  of  90,000  new  voters 
would  cost  between  $40,000  and  $50,000 
As  the  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  has  pre- 
dicted, there  will  be  confusion  to  the 
voter  and  confusion  at  the  polling  place 
for  the  precinct  elections  ofScials. 

If  this  additional  co-st  and  confusion  is 
to  be  avoided,  the  State*'  must  act  Indi- 
vlduallv  to  lower  the  voting  age  or  Con- 
gress must  pass  a  con'«tltutional  nmend- 
meaat.  But  becjiuse  of  State  requirements 
for  amending  State  constitutions,  it  is 
apparent  that  22  State.s — many  of  whom 
are  interested  in  acting  in  this  area — 


cannot  act  to  lower  their  voting  age  be- 
fore the  November  1972  elections.  A  Na- 
tional constitutional  amendment  would 
avoid  this  dilemma  and  enable  the  en- 
tire Nation  to  move  to  a  lower  voting 
age  in  time  for  the  presidential  elections. 

But  I  would  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  be 
arguing  for  a  measure  of  this  import- 
ance on  the  grounds  of  convenience 
alone.  I  am  for  this  amendment  because 
I  believe  it  is  right. 

Today  there  are  some  3  million  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  full-time  employees, 
about  983,000  members  of  the  armed 
.services,  and  more  than  5  million  Ameri- 
cans pursuing  higher  education  that  are 
denied  their  right  to  vote.  Altogether, 
some  10.5  million  yoimg  Americans,  for 
the  most  part  sharing  the  same  civic 
and  personal  responsibilities  as  voting 
citizens  are  disenfranchised  merely  by 
reason  of  age.  In  many  States  young  peo- 
ple under  21  are  permitted  to  cari-y  and 
in  most  18-  to  21 -year-olds  are  liable  In 
criminal  and  civil  actions.  The  States 
themselves  have  thus  recognized  this 
age  group  as  responsible.  The  famous  so- 
cial scientist.  Margaret  Mead  has  said 
that  this  age  .n;roup  is:  "Better  educated 
than  any  other  group  and  more  mature 
than  young  people  in  the  past. 

On  the  whole  81  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans graduated  from  high  school  before 
the  age  of  18  and  more  than  half  of  all 
18-  to  21 -year-olds  have  gone  on  to 
higher  education.  It  is  clear  that  this 
age  group  does  have  the  capacity  for 
intelligent  and  rational  civic  choice. 

Furthermore,  the  enfranchisement  of 
these  young  Americans  would  greatly 
benefit  local  government — especially  in 
light  of  the  widespread  interest  of  to- 
day's youth  for  public  .service,  educa- 
tion reform,  and  improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

It  is  time  to  extend  the  vote  to  18- 
year-olds  in  all  elections;  it  is  time  to 
establish  the  principle  in  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  maturity  and  will- 
ingness of  today's  youth  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  is  certainly 
and  without  question  deserving  of  the 
light  of  franchise. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Clialrman.  I 
ri-e  ill  supi'ort  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  give  18-year-olds 
the  right  to  vote  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions as  well  as  Federal  elections. 

Our  young  aie  better  educated  and 
better  informed  than  any  picviou.,  -^tA- 
craLion.  Thev  have  taken  a  deep  interest 
ill  the  poUcie.^  cl'  cur  Government.  Tlicy 
have  fcugiit  our  war.  We  can  no  longer 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  dGmocratic  process '.  we  can  no 
lotige/  deny  ouijehes  the  promise  of  ncv.- 
ideas  and  fre.^  approaches. 

The  Supreme  Court  recogni/ed  these 
tacts  in  sanoiioning  tlie  18-ycai-old  vote 
for  Federal  elections.  Tliey  lield,  liow- 
cver.  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  be  required  to  extend  the  fianthii>e 
to  State  and  local  elc  lions.  Conac- 
quentiv.  under  the  present  ruling  18- 
year-olds  will  te  able  to  \.>Le  lor  P/esi- 
dent  and  for  Cou^ie.j.s,  but  not  for  their 
Governors,  mayors,  or  State  legi&latoro. 

This  leaves  u.s  with  an  almost  unwork- 
able .set  of  voting  Ip.w.s— nt  least,  as  they 
relate  to  18-ycar  olds.  Most  States  will  be 


forced  to  set  up  dual  balloting  and  regis- 
tration procedures  at  substantial  costs  to 
themselves.  We  cannot  begin  to  estimate 
the  confusion  a  system  like  this  will  cause 
among  the  voters. 

Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that, 
if  18-year-olds  are  felt  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Court  to  be  responsible  enough 
to  vote  for  Federal  offices,  then  certainly 
they  are  responsible  enough  to  vote  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  A  dual  system 
would  be  as  un.iust  as  it  was  unworkable. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  be 
aware  that  ratification  of  the  amendment 
by  the  States  is  going  to  take  some  time. 
If  18-year-olds  are  to  vote  in  the  1972 
elections  this  amendment  must  be  ap- 
proved immediately  by  the  Congress.  It 
has  my  full  support. 

Mr.  PODEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  in  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral elections.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
Senate  approve  an  identical  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  94-0. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
long  been  a  vociferous  and  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  lowering  the  voting  age  and 
on  February  4,  1969,  when  I  introduced 
my  resolution  proposing  such  a  change 
I  said  then  it  was  a  matter  of  gravest 
urgency. 

Now  a  little  more  than  2  years  later 
we  are  showing  those  who  do  not  have 
the  franchise  in  all  elections,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  believes  they 
are  worthy  and  capable  of  voting  for 
their  elected  ofBclals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  yesterday  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  greet  the  first 
young  person  under  21  to  register  in  my 
congressional  district.  There  were  more 
than  800  registrants  who  patiently  await- 
ed the  opportunity  to  sign  up  during  that 
first  day,  I  want  to  now  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  sentiments  of  one  youth- 
ful voter  in  my  district  who  expresses 
disillusionment  to  the  way  our  country 
has  proceeded  with  its  foreign  policy  and 
how  he  has  determined  to  make  his  voice 
heard.  This  college  student  said: 

.\fter  reading  your  views  (of  the  neces- 
sity for  18-21  year  olds  to  be  permitted  to 
vote)  I  then  went  down  to  the  Board  of 
Elections  and  registered  to  vote.  You  have 
renewed  mr  faith  In  trying  to  help  correct 
our  mlstakos  we  have  made  In  the  past  so 
that  this  country  can  once  a^aln  take  Its 
place  as  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

There  Is  no  question  but  the  majority 
wants  ta  work  witiiin  the  system  to  affect 
the  necessary  changes  for  us  to  remain 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  an  old  battle  for  me  and 
legislatively  at  least  it  ends  in  victory 
with  our  approval  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  I  cosponsored. 

As  far  back  as  1966  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  ap- 
proved my  bill  which  would  reduce  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  the  State.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Republican-dominated  sen- 
ate Judiciary  committee  refused  to  report 
out  the  bill, 

•But  the  goal  permitting  18-year-olds 
the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections  will  not 
be  an  easy  one  to  obtain.  A  constitutional 
amendment  following  approval  by  the 
Congress  must  now  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures.  And  If 
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past  experience  in  New  York  State  is  an 
indication,  then  it  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  final  ratification.  Yet, 
I  feel  certain  following  last  year's  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  of  the  bill  permit- 
ting to  18-  to  21-year-olds  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  that  now  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislatures  will  eventually 
grant  this  age  group  the  franchise. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  posi- 
tive action  today  Is  a  manifestation  of 
our  desire  to  welcome  into  the  demo- 
cratic process  today's  young  people. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  1970  Voting  Rights  Act  pro- 
vision extending  the  franchise  to  18- 
year-olds,  it  ruled  that  the  law  was 
binding  only  upon  elections  for  Federal 
office.  We  were  thus  confronted  by  an 
ironic  situation:  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  considered  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  20  sufficiently 
mature  to  participate  in  the  election  of  a 
man  to  the  highest  office  in  Government; 
but  most  States,  unless  they  acted 
promptly  to  revise  their  voting  laws, 
would  not  consider  them  discerning 
enough  to  discriminate  between  candid- 
ates for  State,  county,  or  local  offices. 

I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
States  and  to  these  newly  enfranchised 
citizens  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  extend  the  right  to 
vote  in  every  election  to  citizens  18  years 
of  age  and  older.  By  adopting  House 
Joint  Resolution  223,  we  have  con- 
firmed this  Nation's  voting  policies  and 
cleared  up  any  questions  or  confusion 
that  would  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision. 

When  the  original  States  set  21  as  the 
voting  age  almost  200  years  ago,  we  were 
a  small,  agrarian  Nation,  with  low  levels 
of  education  and  poor  means  of  com- 
munication. Today,  our  Nation's  young 
people  are  better  educated,  better  in- 
formed, and  better  able  to  grapple  with 
the  sophisticated  concepts  of  government 
than  those  of  even  a  generation  ago. 
They  are  entering  the  armed  services, 
undertaking  family  obligations,  and  ac- 
cepting responsibility  for  their  own  sup- 
port. They  have  already  entered  the 
mainstream  of  political  life  by  giving  of 
their  time  and  talent  working  for  those 
issues  and  candidates  they  support.  By 
denying  them  the  full  franchise,  we  are 
denying  them  expression  of  commitments 
they  have  volimtarily  undertaken.  Thus 
we  serve  only  to  frustrate  their  energies, 
enthusiasm,  and  sense  of  purpose.  The 
time  is  therefore  ripe  to  permit  their  in- 
clusion In  the  total  electoral  procass. 

For  that  reason  I  voted  "yea"  on>Bouse 
Joint  Resolution  223.  I  hope  that  the 
States  will  act  swiftly,  as  several  already 
have,  to  ratify  this  proposed  amendment 
so  that  we  will  have,  by  the  time  of  the 
1972  elections,  extended  the  full  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  franchise  to 
Americans  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  18. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  rtquesta  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Reaolved  by  the  Senati  and  Hovae  of  Rep- 
reaentativu  of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  cusembled  {tu>o-tMrds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  tJnlted  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intenta  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submlsalon  by  the  Congreaa: 

"AKTIOUi  — 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.     HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard  :  Page 
2,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  have  the  effect  of  treating  as  other  than 
a  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  legal 
majority  and  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  withhold 
my  point  of  order  and  reserve  it  until  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
plained his  proposed  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
In  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
f  Mr.  Celler)  reserving  his  point  of  order 
in  order  to  provide  me  with  time  to  ex- 
plain this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment.  I  feel. 
Is  the  only  opportunity  we  will  have  in 
this  country  this  year  to  provide  the  18-, 
19-,  and  20 -year-olds  In  America  with 
the  opportunity  to  vote  in  all  elections. 
I  believe  it  Is  necessary  for  this  amend- 
ment to  pass,  which  merely  states  that 
not  only  will  we  give  the  18-,  19-,  and 
20-year-oldB  in  the  Nation  the  priv- 
ileges of  adults  and  the  responsibilities 
as  far  as  voting  is  concerned  but  that  we 
will  give  to  them  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  everything  under  the 
law  which  is  deemed  necessary  for  people 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  majority. 

It  h£w  been  mentioned  here  before  that 
14  States  recently  voted  down  referenda 
concerning  the  lowering  of  the  voting 
age  to  18  and  5  others  turned  down  ref- 
eren<}a  which  would  have  lowered  the 
Vbtin^  age  to  19.  This  is  a  total  of  19 
States,  which  leave^  only  31  State  legisla- 
tures that  vWll  be  faced  with  this  proposi- 
tion, where  they  have  not'  had  an  op- 
portunity for  the  pfeople  to  vote  against 
the  referendum  either  for  an  18-  or  a  19- 
year-old  vote. 

However,  I  believe  much  of  the  objec- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  referendums 
^roughout  the  country  to  this  is  that 
they  object  to  our  saying  to  the  yoimg 
people  of  America  that  we  consid^  you 
adults  only  on  election  day  birt  we  do  not 
consider  you  to  be  «ulult  enough  to  take 


the  responsIblUties  of  majority.  This 
amendment  would  take  care  of  that  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  for  this  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  and  have  been  in  favor  of  an 
18-year-old  vote  since  I  arrived  in  Con- 
gress in  the  89th  Congress.  I  was  the 
State  cochairman  for  a  campaign  for  an 
18-year-old  vote  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  2  years  ago,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  we  do  not  drop  the  ball  after  it 
leaves  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
merely  say  that  we  took  care  of  it  here 
in  Congress.  The  real  issue  and  the  in- 
tent that  we  should  have  is  to  have  an 
18-year-old  vote. 

Our  young  people  are  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  certainly  they  are  do- 
ing adult  work  there.  They  have  shown 
and  demonstrated  over  the  past  years 
that  they  are  concerned  with  others  and 
with  America.  As  we  talk  with  young  peo- 
ple, they  are  concerned  with  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  educating  people  In 
the  future;  they  are  concerned  about 
peace  and  concerned  about  helping  and 
working  with  the  poor;  they  are  con- 
cerned about  narcotics  control.  Truly,  I 
do  not  know  how  we  did  it,  but  this  gen- 
eration of  American  adults,  of  American 
young  adults,  which  we  have  raised  is  the 
best  generation  that  has  ever  been  raised 
in  any  country  at  any  time.  Truly  we 
have  given  them  a  lot  of  things  such  as 
clothing  and  automobiles. 

Sometimes  we  get  upset  with  them  and 
we  say  how  can  they  be  so  ungrateful, 
because  we  have  given  them  everything. 
We  heard  the  voices  coming  back  to  us, 
"Yes,  but  It  was  the  wrong  kind  of  every- 
thing. We  need  the  intangibles;  we  need 
improvement  for  the  future,  Improve- 
ment for  the  young  and  the  poor,"  I 
believe  that  they  should  have  a  voice  In 
making  these  decisions.  It  can  only  be 
done  through  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment. 

And,  so,  if  we  truly  want  an  18-year- 
old  vote  in  this  country,  I  urge  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment.  Let  the 
House  work  Its  will.  Let  us  accept  this 
amendment.  The  only  way  we  can  do  that 
is  through  the  kindness  and  generosity 
and  foresight  of  the  chairman  (rf  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  whom  I 
humbly  appeal  to  to  please  withdraw  his 
point  of  order  against  this  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  caiair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  propoeal  is  not  germane  to 
the  resolution  at  hand,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  does 
more  than  extend  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  By  its 
terms  It  prohibits  the  United  States  or 
any  State  from  making  or  enforcing: 

Any  law  which  shall  have  the  effect  of 
treating  as  other  than  a  person  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  legal  majority  any  cltleen 
of  the  United  States  who  Is  18  yeara  of  age 
or  older. 

Apparently  this  would  entail  a  far- 
ranging  revision  of  all  State  and  Federal 
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laws  In  which  age  distinctions  play  a  role. 
For  example,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  prohibit  age  distinctions  In  laws 
dealing  with  criminal  responsibility  such 
as  youthful  offender  statutes;  it  would 
alter  State  restrictions  on  liquor  con- 
stmiptlon.  It  would  affect  adoption  and 
guardianship  laws  and  laws  relating  to 
the  management  of  estates  and  the  right 
to  contract  and  the  age  to  marry.  It 
would  probably  affect  a  variety  of  State 
and  Federal  licensing  statutes  and  sup- 
port laws.  I  suspect  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  affect  regulations  and 
statutes  In  a  number  of  fields  which  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  himself 
may  be  unaware. 

The  House  Joint  Resolution,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
embodies  a  new  article  of  amendment  to 
standardize  the  minimum  voting  age  for 
Federal  as  well  as  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. It  deals  only  with  access  to  the 
franchise.  It  does  not  touch  on  the  wide 
variety  of  subjects  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  on  the  point  of 
order  on  the  groimds  that  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  nongermane  to  the  n6w 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
now  tmder  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  spoken 
OQ  the  factual  aspects  of  this  amend- 
ment as  to  why  I  feel  it  shonld  be 
adopted.  So,  I  shall  speak  now  as  to  the 
germaneness  of  the  amendment. 

I  feel  quite  presiuiptuous  In  doing  this, 
as  a  former  elementary  schoolteacher, 
to  debate  this  Issue  with  one  of  the  most 
renowned  attorneys  In  the  United  States 
of  America  on  what  may  be  a  point  of  law 
here.  But  I  would  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  matter  which  we  are  debating  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon  Ytas  to  do  with  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  age  20, 19  or  18,  and 
what  privileges  and  responsibilities  we 
feel  tlkat  they  should  obtain. 

Mr.Chalrmwi,  my  amendment  deals 
only  yith  American  dtteens  who  are  20, 
19,  and  18  yiears  of  age  and  what  priv- 
ileges and  responsibilities  they  should  be 
given. 

lt\s  exactly  the  same  idea.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  germane.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  stated  that 
this  would  have  Implications  concem- 
inir  court  actions  In  this  country.  Well, 
for  6  years  while  T  traveled  around  my 
own  State  and  oOier  Btates  ttrgti^  18- 
yiear-<^d  doting  in  America,  I  said  that 
one  of  the  things  that  was  wrong  was 
that  peofiile  could  not  votebelov  the  age 
of  21.  But  yet  the  criminal  courts  them- 
selves consider  them  to  be  adults  at  18. 
In  other  words.  If  a  person  is  arrested 
at  age  18  and  If  he  is  Indcted  and  tried 
and  if  he  is  found  guUty  he  can  be  sen- 
tenced as  an  adiilt..  T^bAb  amendment 
would  not  change  that  at  aU.  «< 

TtM  gentleman  frcm  New  Yotk  men- 
tioned liquor  consumptioh.  Whether  we 
have  a  voting  age  at  21  or  18,  I  do  not 
kaow  of  many  peoiide  }8  years  of  age  or 


older  who  desire  to  have  a  beer  in  this 
country  will  be  changed  as  long  as  they 
have  the  funds  to  pay  for  It. 

The  chairman  also  mentioned  guardi- 
anship and  support.  This  Is  another  area 
that  has  already  been  determined,  that 
18-year-oIds  are  adults. 

When  a  person  receives  help  as  a  young 
child,  whether  It  be  under  welfare  pro- 
grams or  alimony,  or  anything  else,  any 
other  kind  of  support,  that  support  stops 
at  age  18  unless  someone  Is  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped. 

The  Government  Itself  has  said  they 
get  no  more  help  after  18.  Why  would 
that  be?  It  must  be  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  that  at  18  they  are 
ready  to  fend  for  themselves,  they  are 
adults. 

So  my  amendment  would  merely  ex- 
tend this  subject.  Just  exactly  the  same 
as  what  we  have  before  the  House  today. 
And  I  submit  it  is  germane,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  so  decided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  BoLLrNC) .  The 
Chair  Is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  makes  the  polijt  of  order  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  thp  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  that  It 
is  not  germane.  Clearly  the  amendment 
Is  not  germane.  One  individual  proposi- 
tion may  not  be  amended  by  another  In- 
dividual proposition,  even  though  the 
two  may  belong  to  the  same  class.  There- 
fore the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  (^airman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  or  two  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cellkr)  . 

Does  the  gentleman  contemplate  at  an 
early  date  bringing  forth  legislation 
from  his  committee  to  provide  all  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship for  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old 
voters  this  resolution  seeks  to  enfran- 
chise? 

Mr.  CELLEJl.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  that  appropriately  must  be  left 
to  ihe  States  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government.  .- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Left  tp  the  States? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  Is  content  to  make  second- 
class  citizens  out  of  the  young. people 
the  gentleman  would  enfranchise  by  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
proper  conclusion. 

Mr.  OBOSS.  M^y  I  ask  the  gentleman 
.another  question? 

Would  18-yeac-old  Indians  be  ablia  to 
vote?- ;         ; 

Mr.  CELLBR.  I  think  the  (mly  ones 
who  can  vote  are  cltlzmis.  If  they  are 
citizens,  and  they  are  18  years  of  age 
they  woiild  be  able  to  vote, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  woidd  an  18-year- 
old  Indian  living  on  a  reservation  be  able 
to  vote  un4er  the  terms  of  the>es61utlon? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  proposed  new  article 
of  amendment  simply  forbids  denial  of 
suffrage  on  the  ground  of  |Lge  to  citizens 
who  ^ye  attained  the  ag^  fill^. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  are  they  cltlsens, 
the  18-year-old  Indians  who  are  living 
on  a  reservation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  hope  that  some  of  my 
Indians  in  my  district  are  citizens,  but  I 
am  afraid  they  are  not  the  Indians  that 
the  gentleman  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  they  are  not, 
either. 

Is  there  any  denial  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  the  franchise  for  Indians 
of  any  age  who  are  living  on  reserva- 
tions? 

Mr.  CJELLER.  There  Is  nothing  specific 
in  the  resolution  itself,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  no  denial  of 
Indians  who  live  on  a  reservation  who 
are  18  years  old,  or  of  any  age,  no  de- 
nial of  their  right  to  vote  under  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act:  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man Is  saying? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  he  is  a  citizen,  and 
he  Is  18  years  old,  and  he  Is  otherwise 
qualified,  of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  say  to  the  House  that  I  am  opposed 
to  this  resolution  for  I  believe  that  exten- 
sion of  voting  rights  for  18-,  19-,  and 
20-year-old  youths  should  be  left  ex- 
clusively to  each  of  the  50  States. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Representatives  Maynk,  of 
Iowa,  and  Wicows,  of  California,  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
produced  this  legislation: 

We  are  convinced  this  Republic  wlU  be 
better  served  In  the  long  run  U  the  sover- 
eignty of  our  States  Is  not  further  eroded 
by  denying  them  the  power  to  fix  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory  qualifications  for  voting  In  their 
own  elections. 

I  share  the  doubts  and  misgivings  of 
Representative  Edith  Grken,  of  Oregon, 
the  residency  claims  of  18-year-old  col- 
lege students  and  their  participation  in 
all  forms  of  local  elections  as  well  as 
those  for  Federal  and  State  offices. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  when  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
olds  are  made  adults  in  the  matter  of 
voting  they  should  also  be  made  to  as- 
sume all  the  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations of  full  citizenship  under  the  laws 
of  this  land. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  authorized  an 
18-year-old  vote  proposal,  House  Joint 
Resolution  476,  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment {UTopoeed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  in  that  it  would  confer  full 
citizenslilp  an  the  new  voter. 

I  was  sorely  disappointed  that  the 
chairmanifelt  It  necessary  to  raise  Qie 
iTOuaof  germaneness  and  that  now  the 
Members  Qf  this  body  are  denied  the  op- 
portunitsr- to  vote  on  a  meastre  which 
would  grant  not  only  the  vote  but  also 
the  jesponsiblhtles  of  citizenship. 

Last  June,  the  media-generated  "pub- 
lic opinion"  of  the  hour  so  clouded  rea- 
son that  musj  Members  Ignored  the 
constitutional  questions  presented,  and 
passed  the  buck  to  t&e  President.  The 
President  of  "the  United  -States,  while 
openly  stating  that  the  IS-S^ear-old  vote 
bill  was  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
nevertheless  signed  the  bill  and  again 
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passed  the  buck  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  turn  by  one  vote,  a  5-to-4  decision, 
expediently  compromised  the  bill  by 
holding  that  the  act  of  Congress  amended 
the  Constitution  as  to  Federal  voter 
qualifications  but  was  invalid  as  to  the 
States. 

Ever  since,  confusion  has  resulted  with 
the  States  now  facing  the  dilemma  of 
dual  voter  qualifications;  that  is,  those 
qualified  to  vote  in  State  elections  and 
those  qualified  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. And,  as  If  to  solve  the  problem  that 
this  body  originally  helped  create,  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  go  back  and  cor- 
rect the  situation  by  passing  a  "guide- 
line-like constitutional  amendment  for 
the  States  to  ratify — wliich  could  take 
up  to  7  years  or  never  be  ratified." 

I  suggest  that  the  pressing  issue  at 
hand  Is  not  whether  or  not  18-year-olds 
are  given  the  vote,  but  rather  whether 
or  not  we  as  representatives  of  our  peo- 
ple will  run  the  Government  within  due 
bounds  as  provided  in  the  Constitution 
and  as  entrusted  to  us,  or  if  we  will  again 
submit  to  emotion  and  hysteria,  to  Justify 
our  actions  merely  to  appease  pressure 
groups. 

And  to  those  pious  souls  who  can  but 
come  forward  with  pleasant  rhetorical 
rationalizations  to  Justify  voting  "yes" 
without  admitting  that  it  is  because  they 
fear  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds — al- 
ready Federal  voters  who  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  next  congressional  elec- 
tion— I  would  remind  them  that  statis- 
tics are  oftentimes  misleading.  They  may 
well  be  making  a  mistake  If  they  feel 
that  all  of  the  teenagers'  vote  can  be 
captured  mere^  because  of  a  "yes"  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

After  all,  it  is  the  Government  and 
Constitution  of  l&-year-olds  also,  and 
I  believe  teenagers  understand  that  what 
Congress  has  given  one  day,  Congress  can 
take  away  another  day.  Only  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  Intended  to  protect 
the  individual  from  panic  reaction  by 
future  leglslax)rs. 

After  all,  this  vote  gives  them  nottiing. 
The  determination  of  giving  18-year- 
olds  the  right  to  vote  in  State  and  local 
elections  still  rests  with  the  States — 
which  could  have  given  what  we  purport 
to  give  at  any  time  and  even  without 
this  amendment.  At  most  we  are,  but 
playing  politics  with  both  national 
parties  vying  to  out  do  each  other  in 
trying  to  make  the  young  people  think 
tiiey  are  receiving  something. 

In  fact,  to  face  up  to  our  responsibility 
as  sworn,  we  should  first  repeal  the  sec- 
tion 320  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  and  then  properly 
bring  up  for  consideration  the  question 
of  amending  the  constitution  as  provided 
in  article  V  of  that  document. 

To  be  considered  in  our  deliberation 
there  should  be  more  than  a  simple  pro- 
posal to  grant  the  vote  to  the  18-year- 
old.  Why  should  his  new  citizenship  be 
limited  exclusively  to  the  vote?  K  age  is 
to  be  the  sole  qualifying  fiactor  and  he  Is 
considered  intelligoit  enough,  mature 
enough,  and  informed  enough  to  vote,  it 
would  certainly  sewn  that  the  18-year- 


old  should  be  fully  emancipated  from  all 
Federal  and  State,  civil  and  criminal 
disabilities  and  be  awarded  full  equal 
citizenship  just  as  any  other  adult  under 
existing  laws.  If  the  18-year-old  is  going 
to  be  able  to  help  choose  lawmakers,  why 
should  he  be  protected  as  a  privileged 
class  not  subject  to  the  equal  protection 
of  laws  he  will  be  helping  to  make 
through  the  power  of  his  vote? 

While  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 223.  limited  only  to  granting  the 
right  to  vote,  offers  a  solution  to  but 
one  of  the  pressing  desires  of  youth  to 
get  involved  in  the  action,  I  suggest  it 
will  but  create  additional  problems  and 
inequities.  If  the  teenager  is  old  enough 
to  vote,  he  should  be  old  enough  to  own 
property,  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  his  own 
n&me,  to  give  consent  to  marry  or  to 
have  an  abortion,  to  own  an  automo- 
bile, or  carry  a  firearm,  to  run  for  Con- 
gress and  be  able  to  buy  a  drink  of  liard 
liquor.  By  limiting  this  amendment  to 
merely  suffrage,  are  we  not  opening  a 
pandora's  box  for  "causes"  and  "cru- 
sades?" 

Since  we  are  limiting  the  vote  to  youth 
18  and  above,  can  it  not  be  ttiat  we  will 
later  be  accused  of  discriminating  against 
those  16  or  even  14  years  of  age?  If  age 
18  was  selected  merely  because  it  was 
easy  to  adopt  an  argimient  for,  because 
they  can  be  forced  into  military  service, 
"old  enough  to  fight — old  enough  to 
vote,"  then  could  we  not  ask,  "Why  not 
reduce  the  voting  age  to  16  or  14  years 
of  age?"  After  all,  I  know  many  school 
children  even  6  years  of  age  who  do  not 
like  being  forced  to  attend  sc1k)o1  and 
who  would  lilie  to  be  able  to  vote  so  they 
could  vote  against  their  school  board 
members  just  as  it  is  suggested  that  the 
18-ycar-olds  will  be  mobilized  to  vote 
against  the  draft  in  the  expectation  that 
by  so  doing  they  will  end  the  war. 

If,  as  responsible  representatives  of 
our  people,  we  are  going  to  give  the  18- 
year-old  the  right-to-vote  portion  of  citi- 
zenship, then  why  should  they  not  be 
given  full  citizenship — the  responsibili- 
ties of  American  citizens  as  well  as  a 
privileged  right  to  use  the  vote  to  pro- 
test against  the  Government  but  escape 
accountability?  We  should  not  leave 
them  half  teenager  and  half  citizen. 
What  more  equitable  proposal  for  full 
citizenship  could  be  considered  by  us 
than  by  amending  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 223  to  provide  an  additional  section 
that  "neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  have  the  effect  of  treating  as 
other  than  an  adult — a  person  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  legal  majority — any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  18 
years  of  age  or  older"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  ttie  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  Uie  joint 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  223)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 


to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  299,  he  re- 
ported the  Joint  resolution  beck  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

MOnON  TO  BXCOIUUT  OTmMD  BT  lO.  sciuun 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  nnommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  ScBKRK  movee  to  reoonunlt  the  Joint 
Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  223)  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mi*.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  401,  nays  19.  not  voting  12,  as 
follows: 

iRoll  No.  27  J 
YEAS— JWl 


Abbitt 

Brotzman 

Dellenback 

Abemelhy 

Brown,  Mloh. 

DeUunu 

Abourertt 

Brown,  Ohio 

Denholm 

Abzug 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Dennis 

Adams 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Derwlnskl 

Addabbo 

Buch&naa 

Devlne 

Alexander 

Burke,  Pla. 

Dickinson 

Anderson, 

Burke,  Maes. 

Diggs 

Callt. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Dlng^ 

Anderson,  lU. 

Burton 

Donohue 

Anderson, 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dom 

Tenn. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dow 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Byron 

Downing 

Andrews, 

CabeU 

Drlnan 

N.  Dak. 

Caffery 

Dulskl 

Annunzlo 

Camp 

Duncan 

Archer 

Carey,  N.Y. 

duPont 

Arends 

Carney 

Dwyer 

Ashbrook 

Carter 

Eckhardt 

Ashley 

Casey,  Tex. 

Edmondson 

Asp  In 

Cederberg 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Asplnall 

Celler 

Edwards,  Calif. 

BadUlo 

Chamberlain 

EUberg 

Baiter 

ChappeU 

Erlenbom 

Baring 

Chlsholm 

Esch 

Barrett 

Clancy 

Eshlenum 

Eeglch 

Clark 

Evaq«,  Oolo. 

Belcher 

Claiisen, 

Evin*.  Tenn. 

BeU 

DonH. 

FasceU 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Flndley 

Bergland 

CoUler 

FlBh 

Betts 

CoUlns.  lU. 

Flood 

DevlU 

Collins,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Btaggl 

Colnaer 

Plynt 

Blester 

Conable 

Koley 

Bingham 

Conte 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Blackburn 

Conyers 

Ford. 

Blanton 

Corman 

WlUlam  D. 

Blatnlk 

Cotter 

Forsythe 

Boggs 

Coughlln 

Bolaud 

Crane 

Fraser 

Boiling 

Culver 

Prellnghuyaen 

Bow 

Daniel,  Va. 

Frenael 

Brademas 

Daniels,  NJ. 

Prey 

Brasco 

Danlelson 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Bray 

Davis,  Oa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Brinkley 

Davis.  Wis. 

Puqua 

Brooks 

de  la  Garsa 

Galiflanakls 

Broomfleld 

Delaney 

Gallagher 
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Gannatz 
Oftydos 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
GoDzalez 
GoodlUig 
Grasao 
Gray 
Grtffln 
Orlfflth* 
Grover 
Gubaer 
Oude 
Hagan 
Hale; 
Halpern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaiio 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harslia 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wuh. 
HUllS 
Hogan 
Hoimeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howanl 
Hull 

Hungata 
Hunt 
I chord 
Jacobs 
Jann*n 
Johnson,  CalU. 
Johnson,  P». 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.O. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Kazan 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuyfcendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
l.pggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
r.ong.  La. 
Long.  Ud. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCoUlster 
McConnaOk 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McE^ren 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevItt 
McKlnney 


Burleson.  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Fisher 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 


McMillan 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

MathU,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 
Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

ONeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnlo 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Beld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

HoncaJlo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

NAYS— 19 

Hall 

Hubert 

Hutchinson 

Mayne 

Michel 

Poage 

Rarlck 


Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

.Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwen^el 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllnii 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis 
Thone 
Tiernan 
UdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rousselot 
Schmltz 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Wiggins 
Wyatt 


NOT  VOTINO — 13 
Clay  Edwards.  La.       McCulloch 

Corbett  Green,  Pa.  Mink 

Dent  Hanna  Roberts 

Dowdy  Landgrebe  Rooney,  N.Y. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  the  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Land- 
grebe. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  rule,  I  call  up  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 7,  a  measure  identical  to  that 
which  the  House  has  just  approved,  for 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  7 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {ttoo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Abticlb  — 

'•Secttion  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Boggs>  . 
The  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

PARLIAMENTART    INgUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKTRR  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  Joint  resolution  is  identical  to 
the  House  joint  resolution  just  passed  by 
the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  so  stated 
when  he  called  up  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res 
223)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  223,  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
of  18  years  of  age  or  older,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
fact  that  assurances  were  given  by  the 
leadership  that  there  would  be  no  vote 
on  Tuesday,  March  16.  I  had  committed 
myself  to  business  which  kept  me  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  was  therefore  ab- 
sent from  rollcall  No.  20,  the  conference 
report  on  the  debt  limit  and  social  se- 
curity. Had  I  been  present,  as  I  would 
have  been  had  those  assurances  not  been 
given,  I  should  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
conference  report.  I  would  like  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  Record. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY  PASSED  BY  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  AND  FOUND  TRULY  EN- 
ROLLED, NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
ea-,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  not- 
withstanding the  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  tomorrow,  the  clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  tiTily  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  POLICY:  FROM  "EVEN- 
HANDED"  TO  "HEAVYHANDED  ■ 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
■evenhanded"  was  once  used  to  describe 
U.S.  policy  In  the  Middle  East.  Our  pres- 
ent actions  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ments in  that  area  have  confirmed  my 
long-held  conviction  that  the  title  was  a 
serious  misnomer.  "Heavyhanded"  might 
have  been  a  more  appropriate  descrip- 
tion. 

In  return  for  vague  assurances  of  se- 
curity, the  United  States  is  pressing  Is- 
rael to  withdraw  its  troops  from  all  the 
territories  acquired  in  1967.  I  strongly 
believe  that  this  unilateral  American  ini- 
tiative will  have  unfortunate  conse- 
quences for  the  achievement  of  any  set- 


tlement in  the  Middle  East  and  for  the 
security  and  survival  of  Israel. 

In  the  last  months,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  changed  from  a  pledge 
to  support  Israel's  need  for  secure  bor- 
ders to  yesterday's  insistence  on  with- 
drawal. Israel  is  now  feeling  the  weight 
of  that  heavy  hand. 

What  has  taken  place  in  the  interim  to 
account  for  this  change  of  American  posi- 
tion? Has  Egypt  suddenly  promised  to 
abide  by  any  peaceful  settlement?  Has 
Russian  presence  in  the  area  been  re- 
moved? Has  Egypt  declared  that  IsraeU 
ships  would  be  allowed  access  to  the 
Suez  Canal  in  the  event  of  its  reopening? 
Has  she  made  the  most  basic  concession 
for  peace — the  renewal  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement?  To  all  these  questions,  I 
must  answer,  no. 

What  concessions  have  the  Arabs  made 
to  give  Israel  reason  to  sign  away  all  this 
territory  as  she  mistakenly  did  in  1957? 
None.  Indeed,  what  Incentive  would  there 
be  for  any  Arab  concessions  after  Israel 
gives  up  these  claims?  I  must  give  the 
same  answer. 

In  return,  Israel  is  being  promised  the 
security  that  comes  from  the  presence 
of  an  International  peacekeeping  force. 
But  unless  Secretary  Rogers  has  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  than  I  do  of  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  1967  war,  I 
cannot  see  how  such  a  guarantee  can  be 
taken  seriously  by  Israel.  Ten  years  after 
Israel  gave  up  the  territory  she  had  won 
in  1956  her  citizens  were  again  forced 
to  fight  when  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  left  so  precipitously.  A  set- 
tlement must  be  worked  out  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  conflict. 

U.S.  action  in  this  is  worthy  of  ex- 
amination. In  1957.  in  a  memorandum 
to  Abba  Eban.  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  wrote  that— 

The  United  States  beUeves  the  Gulf  of 
Aquaba  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran  to  constitute 
international  waters,  and  uo  nation  has  the 
right  to  prevent  free  and  innocent  passage  of 
these. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  appears  that 
no  nation  will  act  in  the  event  that  there 
is  a  violation  of  this  principle.  After 
the  United  Nations  Force  left  that  area 
In  1967,  the  United  States  did  nothing  to 
assure  Israeli  access  to  these  waterways. 
Israel  seems  justified  then  in  her  skepti- 
cism that  such  access  will  be  assured  in 
the  l970's. 

In  addition,  the  Rogers  declaration  of 
a  nation's  security  slu  something  unre- 
lated to  her  geographical  boundaries  is 
an  interesting  one.  but  quite  inconsistent 
in  the  light  of  past  events.  I  recall,  and 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  do,  America's  reac- 
tion when  Russian  missiles  began  to  be 
installed  in  Cuba  in  1962.  President  Ken- 
nedy's initiative  in  tliat  matter  was  en- 
tirely justified,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
supported  that  initiative. 

Yet,  I  recaU  that  one  of  the  most 
salient  arguments  given  at  that  time  was 
that  Cuba  was  only  90  miles  away  from 
the  U.S.  territorial  boundaries.  It  then 
appears  that  we  are  using  arguments  as 
they  suit  our  particular  purpose  at  a 
given  time,  and  I  for  one  think  this  weak- 
ens our  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  not  to  mention  the  well-being  of 
our  allies. 


The  strategic  importance  of  this  area 
id  well  known.  And  it  should  by  this  time 
be  recognized  that  a  strong  Israel  is  the 
one  guarantee  of  peace  in  the  region.  It 
should  also  be  obvious  from  past  history 
that  for  peace  to  be  meaningful,  it  will 
have  to  be  achieved  by  give-and-take 
among  the  parties — not  by  the  heavy- 
handed  imposition  of  conditions  for  set- 
tlement from  the  outside. 

Israel  has  repeatedly  dtated  that  she 
will  be  willing  to  give  up  most  of  the  ter- 
ritory she  acquired.  Is  it  not  right  that 
she  be  allowed  to  bargain  as  to  how- 
much  and  in  return  for  what  assurances? 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  HI -conceived 
declaration  by  the  State  Department 
does  not  irreparably  Injure  Israel's 
chances  for  a  just  settlement. 


This  communication  must  be  a  two-way 
street.  First,  the  citizen  must  convey  his 
views  to  his  elected  official.  Second,  each 
legislator  should  be  obliged  to  reveal, 
and  explain,  to  his  constituents  his  votes 
on  current  issues.  While  under  previous 
congressional  rules  the  former  was  pos- 
sible, House  Members  were  able  to  mask 
their  views  behind  the  cloak  of  nonre- 
corded  teller  votes.  This  screen  having 
been  removed,  a  majority  of  Representa- 
tives last  Thursday  communicated  their 
agreement  with  what  apparently  was 
then-  constituents'  sentlmenta. 

As  one  whose  vote  contravened — and 
rightly  so,  I  believe— the  («)lnlon  of  a 
majority  of  those  contacting  me  regard- 
ing the  SST,  my  communication  role 
now  begins  in  earnest. 


RETURN  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
long-time  supporter  of  the  SST  I 
naturally  was  disappointed  at  the  out- 
come of  last  Thursday's  vote.  In  my 
opinion,  termiiuting  the  SST  prototype 
piogram  will,  in  the  long  run,  adversely 
affect  our  Nation's  economy. 

Nevertheless,  my  frustration  was  more 
than  assuaged  by  the  fact  that  political 
scientists  someday  may  term  Thursday's 
proceedings  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  congressional  history.  Indeed,  thanks 
to  last  year's  rule  changes,  March  18, 
1971,  wiU  be  remembered  as  the  day 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
returned  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  previous  House  rules,  when 
amendments  were  decided  on  nonre- 
corded  head  counts,  some  Members'  de- 
cisions often  were  based  upon  anticipated 
colleague  reaction  to  their  vote.  Conse- 
quently, rather  than  offend  their  party 
leaders  and  committee  chairmen — or 
ranking  minority  members — upon  whose 
favor  they  often  must  rely,  these  Mem- 
bers found  it  convenient  either  to  avoid  a 
teller  vote  or,  worse,  vote  against  their 
convictions.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that,  heretofore,  most  controversial 
amendments  frequently  were  decided  by 
the  votes  of  fewer  than  100  Members. 

Thanks  to  the  new  House  rule,  voting 
motivation  has  changed.  Now  that  he 
must  go  on  record,  each  Representative 
will  cast  his  teller  vote  on  the  basis  of 
constituent,  rather  than  colleague  con- 
siderations. This  fact  accomplishes  two 
important  objectives. 

First,  it  materially  dissipates  the  grip 
of  the  seniority  system.  Last  Thursday, 
for  example,  a  majority  of  this  body  re- 
fused to  follow  the  example  of  the  House 
Majority  Leader,  the  Minority  Leader, 
Minority  Whip,  and  18  of  21  committee 
chairmen. 

Second,  this  new  voting  rationale  In- 
evitably makes  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives more  truly  responsive  to  the  con- 
stituency which  It  was  elected  to  serve 
Communication  is  the  essential  in- 
gredient of  representative  government 


RAILPAX  BYPASSES  CLEVELAND 

cMr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  along 
with  many  others  in  the  northern  tier  of 
Ohio  was  greatly  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed that  the  RaUpax  bypassed  the 
city  of  Cleveland  in  the  RaDpax's  route 
system  announced  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Inconceivable  that 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities  be 
omitted  from  the  system,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  entire  northern  tier  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
5  million  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Railpax  Corporation  would  conduct  an 
immediate  rehearing  on  this  matter  and 
give  Cleveland  the  rail  transportation 
that  it  and  the  surrounding  communities 
need 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  23, 1971. 
Hon.  David  W.  Kendall. 

Chairmaii,  The  Incorporators  of  the  National 
Railroad,  Passenger  Corporation,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Kendall:  This  is  to  register  mj 
extreme  shock  and  disappointment  at  the 
hypas.slng  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  In  the 
rail  passenger  route  system  announced  yes- 
terday. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  cities  be  omitted  from  the  system,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  entire  northern  tier  of  th" 
State  of  Ohio  with  a  population  In  excess 
of  five  million  people.  I  strongly  urge  that 
you  immediately  reconsider  this  decision  and 
wouold  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  dlscuss- 
Ing  this  matter  with  you  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Minshall, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  ^ 

House  o»  Reprebentatwbs,  ' 

Washington,  D.O.,  March  11, 1971. 
Mr.  David  Kendall, 

Chairman.  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  In  Bup- 
port  of  the  proposal  submitted  to  you  by 
U.S.  Representative  Walt«  E.  Powell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Miami  Valley  Congressional 
CouncU,  proposing  certain  routes  for  Rail- 
pax.  We  feel  that  the  liatlonal  Interest  and 
the  success  of  RaUpax  dictate  that  Cincin- 
nati be  made  the  principal  route  lor  pas- 
senger travel  from  the  Midwest  to  Florida. 
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la  support  ot  tbAt  recommendation,  we  sub- 
mit that  connecting  lines  from  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  Dayton  are  needed  to  service  this 
gateway.  We^e  further  recommending  that 
Olnclnnatt  and  Dayton  be  linked  with  the 
New  York-KanMM  City  train,  and  that 
Washlngton-St.  Louis  should  be  operated 
through  Cincinnati. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  Council, 
this  letter  Is  being  signed  by  other  Inter- 
ested Ohio  Congressmen  who  have  areas 
that  would  be  favorably  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed connecting  routes. 

We   respectfully   urge    your    Inclusion   of 
these  proposed  routes  In  youz  March  15  deci- 
sion, both  to  Insure  adequate  service  to  Ohio 
and  to  assist  In  the  flnanolal  success  of  the 
National  Rail  Passenger  Corpoiratlon. 
RaspeetftiUy, 
William  M.  McCulloch,  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
William     Mlnshall,     Donald     Clancy, 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  Walter  E.  Powell. 
William   B.    Saxbe,    Bobert   Taft,    Jr., 
Delbert  Latta,  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.. 
Clarence  Brown,  William  J.  Keating. 


RAILPAX  ROUTES 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
came  on  the  House  floor  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  speaking  about  the 
Railpaz.  I,  too,  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  been  bombarded  by  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  protests  about  thi> 
Railpaz  and  their  choosing  of  routes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  intentions  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  Congress  nor  have  they  fol- 
lowed the  law  of  the  land  In  some  of  the 
things  that  they  have  done.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive leaving  out  a  city  of  the  size  of 
Cleveland  and  bypassing  it  completely — 
a  city  that  is  one  of  the  hubs  of  the  West. 
as  they  have  done  in  many  other  regions. 

I  can  say  that  in  my  own  situation  back 
home,  they  have  cut  out  all  rail  pa.ssenger 
traflBc  through  that  area  where  it  is 
needed  just  as  bfwlly  if  not  more  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  system,  as 
announced,  puts  Washington  on  a  side 
track  as  far  as  Pittsburgh.  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  the  industrial  midwest  Is  con- 
cerned. Two  routes  are  suggested,  both 
detours.  One  goes  south  to  Charlottes- 
ville, thence  west  to  Cincinnati  and  In- 
dianapolis, and  finally  north  to  Chicago. 
The  other  detours  north  to  Baltimore, 
thence  to  Harrisburg,  then  west  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  finally  zigzags  on  to  Chicago. 
Either  route  sounds  about  as  practical  as 
a  horse  and  buggy  layout. 

The  logicEd  and  preferred  routes  would 
nm  directly  west,  through  Cumberland 
to  St.  Louis  or  Cumberland  to  Chicago, 
via  the  B.  ft  O.  They  are  the  shortest  and 
quickest  routes. 

Rallpax  oSers  th£  following  as  reasons 
for  failing  to  select  these  preferred 
routes,  and  I  quote: 

The  route  via  Cumberland  was  not  chosen 
principally  because:  (1)  Specially  suspended 
cars  are  required  because  of  severe  ciirvature 
tratic,  and  because  tracks  In  some  areas  are 
so  eloee  together  that  soft-sprung  cars  run 
fb»  danger  of  slde-svrlplng  trains  on  other 
tracks;  (2)  Population  along  the  Baltimore 
route  Is  five  times  as  high;  (3)  A  diacult  con- 
nection at  Pittsburgh  requires  at  least  30 
minutes;  (4)  Train  could  not  be  consolidated 
With  the  premier  'Broadway  Limited'  at  Har- 


risburg   uiileas    operated    over    the    recom- 
mended route. 

Rejecting  reasons  three  and  four  as 
imworthy  of  consideration  by  anybody 
except  one  who  wishes  to  rationalize  a 
mistake,  I  should  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  the  other  assigned  reasons. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  not  select- 
ing the  B.  &  O.  route  was  because  of  the 
tracks.  However,  some  of  the  money 
made  available  to  Rallpax  is  to  be 
used  for  track  and  equipment  changes 
if  necessary. 

The  segment  between  Washington  and 
Cincinnati  through  Clarksburg  was  not 
chosen  because  of  low  current  ridershlp 
and  low  population.  I  think  that  other 
factors  should  have  been  considered. 

One  of  the  criteria  for  route  selection 
was  the  adequacy  of  other  travel  modes. 
Transportation  is  now.  and  has  always 
been  one  of  the  major  problems  in  West 
Virginia.  The  lack  of  good  highways 
through  the  mountains  and  areas  avail- 
able for  airports  certainly  should  have 
been  considered  as  a  plus  for  using  rail 
routes  through  West  Virginia. 

Another  plus  should  have  been  the  fact 
that  there  are  10  colleges  located  between 
Washington  and  Parkersburg  which 
could  have  been  served  by  a  B.  &  O.  route 
through  West  Virginia. 

Thousands  of  citizens  have  business  in 
Washington  every  day.  Many  of  them 
would  use  the  rails  if  service  was  ade- 
quate, convenient,  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity. At  present,  railway  service  is  incred- 
ibly poor.  Under  present  conditions, 
passengers  wiU  choose  the  air.  That  will 
be  no  help  to  the  railroads. 

I  have  had  literally  thousands  of  com- 
plaints from  people  along  the  B.  &  O.  and 
from  other  Congressmen. 

Congress  usually  gets  the  blame,  but  I 
feel  the  fault  lies  with  the  railroad  man- 
agement who  are  primarily  interested  in 
dropping  as  many  passenger  trains  as 
possible. 

The  Rallpax  system  is  being  supported 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  au- 
thorized by  congressional  action,  and 
was  designed  to  serve  Grovemment  needs 
as  well  as  the  general  public.  The  system 
was  further  designed  as  a  prop  for  rail 
financial  embarrassment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  way  it  is  set  up  now  that  it 
will  do  any  one  of  these  three. 

If  I  had  thought  it  was  going  to  turn 
out  like  this,  I  would  never  have  worked 
so  hard  to  get  this  legislation  through 
the  House.  I  think  the  way  it  is  set  up 
now  it  will  practically  destroy  essential 
and  vital  passenger  service  in  many  areas 
of  the  country.  Congress  should  not  put 
one  more  cent  into  Penn  Central  or  any 
other  railroad  if  this  is  what  happens 
when  you  try  to  help  them. 

I  am  sure  the  situation  is  worse  than 
we  realize  when  you  consider  the  com- 
plaints I  have  had  from  people  and  at 
least  50  to  100  Congressmen  by  letters, 
calls  and  so  chi  who  have  said  they  do 
not  think  the  distribution  was  fair. 

I  do  not  believe  It  was  fair  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  decision  was  as  the  com- 
mittee intended  It  to  be  or  the  Congress 
Intended  it  to  be. 

Because  of  the  many  complaints.  I  will 
reopen  the  hearings  on  the  entire  Rall- 
pax system  and  will  endeavor  to  see 


why  so  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
dissatisfied  with  this  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Rallpax.  Since  then  I  have  received 
I  would  say  25  calls  from  Members  of 
Congress  about  it.  Several  of  them  have 
said  that  they  cannot  imderstand  the 
reasoning  of  those  on  the  committee  who 
made  the  decision. 

Far  instance,  two  cities  in  Texas  were 
missed,  one  of  them  the  largest  city  in 
the  State.  Dallas,  was  completely  by- 
passed and  Austin  was  bypassed  and 
would  have  no  railroad  service  there.  In 
addition,  they  have  no  connections  at  all 
with  Mexico. 

Certainly,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
was  not  good  reasoning  back  of  this  and 
insofar  as  I  know  there  is  no  direct  con- 
nection with  Canada. 

So,  I  just  think  that  it  is  time  that, 
perhaps,  the  Congress  take  a  look  at  this 
situation  to  see  what  did  happen  and 
who  did  make  the  decisions  and  how 
and  why  they  made  the  decisions. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  I  think  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
take  a  look  at  this  problem  to  see  what  it 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
for  the  action  that  he  and  his  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
are  going  to  take.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  we  should  have  a 
rail  route  directly  connecting  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  as  well  as  one  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  In  south  Texas,  and  particularly 
myself  who  is  honored  to  represent  the 
city  of  Laredo,  which  is  the  main  inter- 
national gateway  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  certainly  urge  the 
committee  to  look  into  tlie  Railpax  sys- 
tem and  make  sure  that  there  is  a  north- 
south  route  coming  through  Austin  and 
San  Antonio  and  connecting  with  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  at  Laredo 
on  the  border. 
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ARCADIA  RESERVOIR  SHOULD  BE 
STARTED  NOW 

^Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Okmulgee  County  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  has  joined  the  grow- 
ing list  of  responsible  Oklahoma  groups 
to  urge  that  the  United  States  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  begin  construction  of 
the  Arcadia  Reservoir. 

By  resolution,  this  group  has  put  the 
"top  priority"  tag  on  this  project,  and  1 
concur  with  the  District's  judgment. 
This  resolution,  which  I  would  like  to 
have  appear  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks,  sets  forth  clear  and  compelling 


i-eaeons  why  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
begin  construction  of  this  reservoir,  but 
reasons  that  we  are  losing  money  every 
month  we  delay  the  start^and  thus  the 
completion— of  this  project. 

The  Arcadia  Reservoir,  wiiich  has  an 
exceptionally  good  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
1  to  1.4.  was  authorized  by  Congress  last 
year  but  the  administration  has  not 
budgeted  funds  for  either  plarming  or 
construcUon.  I  hope  the  Congress,  in  its 
review  of  the  budget,  will  correct  this 
situation  and  appropriate  the  funds  to 
begin  this  project  without  further  delay. 
Resolution  To  Give  Arcadia  Reservoir  Top 
Priobitv-Bv  Individuals,  Firms  and 
Groups 

Whereas.  The  President  has  proposed  a  full 
employment  budget  for  fiscal  1972,  and 

Whereas.  Construction  of  Arcadia  Reser- 
voir was  not  Included,  and 

Whereas.  The  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  House  of  wnich  Congressman  Ed  Ed- 
mondson  of  Oklahoma  is  a  member  declared 
on  December  3,  1970.  that  floods  in  the  Deep 
Pork  Valley  cause  damages  of  about  $791,000 
annually,  axid 

Whereas,  Construction  of  Arcadia  Reser- 
ve r  would  provide  benefits  estimated  to  be 
$230,000  annuaUy  from  flood  damages  pre- 
vented and  the  restoration  of  thousands  ol 
acres  to  belter  land  use.  and 

Wherea.s,  A  spirit  of  hopelessness  now  ex- 
ists which  .'ould  be  turned  into  a  gigantic 
ur&e  of  self-help  when  the  headwaters  of 
the  raging  Deep  Pork  are  curbed  whicn  is 
now  beyoiici  the  control  of  landowners  and  Is 
the  most  depressive  factor  in  the  economic 
and  spirlttml  well-being  of  the  entire  valley, 

and 

Whereas,  Other  benefits  would  Include 
$222,000  annually  for  a  municipal  water  sup- 
ply for  the  city  of  Edmond,  also  $411,000 
annual  benefits  for  recreation,  and  $208,000 
for  area  re-development  which  is  vital  for 
full  employment,  and  finally  $1,158,000  for 
water  quality  control,  and 

Whereiis,  The  annual  benefits  from  the 
above  five  sources  have  been  declared  to  be 
$2,229,000,  and 

Whereas,  The  annual  charges  against  these 
benefits  have  been  estimated  to  be  only 
11,558,000  which  provides  a  benefit  to  cost 
ratio  of  1.4,  as  calculated  by  said  Committee, 
and 

Whereas,  Public  Law  566  retardation  damo 
could  never  be  expected  to  provide  adequate 
protection  because  of  rapid  run-off  plus  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
area,  and 

Whtreas,  This  budget  will  be  debated  in 
mtmy  hearings  and  In  associations  and  con- 
ferences related  to  water  development  dur- 
ing the  year  1971, 

Now  therefore,  be  U  resolved  by  the  Ok- 
mulgee County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  that  It  endorse (s)  the  program  of 
the  Deep  Pork  Watershed  Association  to  ask 
the  Oklahoma  delegation  In  Congress  to  give 
top  priority  for  funding  the  start  of  Arcadia 
Reservoir  in  the  fiscal  1972  budget,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  bent  to  the  Executive-secretary 
ot  the  Deep  Fork  Watershed  Association  to 
be  used  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 


day  renewing  my  call  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  impose  a  moratorium  on  the 
shipment  of  any  further  American  re- 
placement troops  to  Vietnam  effective 
May  1. 

Recently  I  introduced  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  calling  for  such  a  mora- 
torium, and  it  is  my  hope  that  this  res- 
olution will  be  considered  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

My  resolution  in  no  way  affects  our 
present  policy  of  rotating  American 
troops  back  to  the  United  States  at  the 
ronclusion  of  1  year  of  service  in  Viet- 
nam. 

What  my  resolution  does  is  merely 
urfie  the  President  to  aimounce  to  the 
w^rld  that  as  American  troops  are 
routed  back  home  they  will  not  be  re- 
placed so  that  in  1  year  all  American 
troops  would  be  out  of  Vietnam. 

1  have  reason  to  believe  that  just  as 
the  cessation  of  American  bombing  raids 
on  North  Vietnam  2  years  ago  broke  the 
deadlock  and  opened  the  way  for  peace 
talks  in  Pai'is,  so  would  an  armounce- 
ment  by  the  President  of  a  moratorium 
on  any  further  troop  movements  to  Viet- 
nam at  this  time  lead  to  a  release  of 
American  POW's  and  negotiation  of  a 
cease-fire  for  the  orderly  v;ithdrawal  of 
our  troops. 

I  believe  th.i.t  such  a  moratorium  is 
vDith  the  risk  for  American  disengage- 
ment from  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

If  I  were  not  absolutely  certain  that 
tiie  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  now 
moie  than  capable  of  carrjing  on  the 
defense  ol  their  homelaaid.  I  would  not 
be  making  this  suggestion. 

But  the  confident  statements  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  command  as  to  the 
success  of  its  mission  into  Laos;  the 
predictions  of  President  Tliieu  that  they 
are  now  strong  enough  to  seriously  con- 
,;ider  invadinp  North  Vietnam,  and  all 
of  the  other  statements  being  made  by 
Sautli  VieUiamese  authorities,  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  rest  of  this  con- 
flict is  limited  to  the  South  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces. 

The  United  States  iias  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion—it  has  given  South  Vietnam  the 
time  tins  nation  needed  to  develop  its 
own  defense  capabilities,  and  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  acLV  fm-ther  American 
casualties  in  Vietnam  are  not  only  need- 
less, but  senseless. 

I  fervently  hope  the  President  will  an- 
noimce  such  a  moratorium  as  a  signif- 
icant gesture  toward  disengaging  Amer- 
ica's combat  role  in  Southeast  Asia. 


LEGISLATIVE  OVERSIGHT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


MORATORIUM  ON  AMERICAN 
TROOP  MOVEMENTS  TO  VIET- 
NAM 

I  Mr  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
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(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  had  a  particularly  gratifying 
experience  this  morning  as  the  House 
went  into  session  when,  for  the  first  time, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  had  the  honor  to  bring 
forward  a  number  of  resolutions  to  pro- 
vide money  for  the  committees. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  take  time,  I 
regret,  to  express  to  the  Members  of  my 
subcommittee  arul  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
I  Mr.  Hays)  my  appreciation  for  their 
cooperation  and  support. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama    'Mr. 
DicKinsoN)    Is    the    ranking    minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clkvk- 
LAND)   and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Crane  )  are  members  of  the  minor- 
ity. On  the  majority  side  there  are  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
Dent),  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  ,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Podell),  and  the  gentleman 
from   Illinois    (Mr.    Awmmzio),   all   of 
whom,  in  addition  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Dkvink),  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  chairman  (Mr.  Hays)  were  in 
attendance  and  cooperated  splendidly. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
recollection    all    the    ranking    minority 
members  of  all  the  committees,  aU  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  prospective 
subcommittee  chairmen,  were  contacted 
by  members  of  thfe  committee  to  deter- 
mine their  needs  in  terms  of  staffing. 
Their  needs  were  realistic  and  necessary, 
and  in  every  instance  are  justified. 

I  had  a  colloquy  this  morning  with  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross),  and  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall) — Dr.  Hall 
being  Mr.  Gross'  personal  physician.  1 
am  delighted  to  be  able  to  report  that  I 
have  determined  the  good  state  of  health 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  as  certified 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

In  our  colloquy  we  discussed  the  over- 
sight responsibilities  of  the  legislative 
committees. 

In  each  and  every  instance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  majority  and  minority  of 
the  committees  have  been  advised  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
their  oversight  responsibilities.  They 
have  pledged  that  they  will  exercise  that 
responsibility  and  report  back.  They 
have  been  notified  that  in  the  future,  in 
the  event  their  oversight  responsibihties 
are  not  fulfilled,  they  cannot  expect  the 
staffing  at  the  present  level. 

I  am  confident  that  these  committees 
will  exercise  their  oversight  responsibil- 
ities, and  I  might  expect  that  as  they 
get  into  these  vei-y  substantive  matters 
involving  the  total  Federal  commitment 
and  expenditures  they  might  well  come 
back  for  additional  staff  help  which,  if 
justified,  and  only  if  justified  in  each 
instance,  will  be  forthcoming. 

Tills  is  in  a  sense.  I  believe,  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  brought  about  by  the  re- 
vision passed  last  summer  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  under  which 
the  committees  are  instructed  to  concen- 
trate more  on  oversight  and  perhaps,  we 
may  hope,  less  on  legislation  itself. 

Again  I  reiterate  my  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  the  job  he 
has  done  and  say  that  until  this  hour  I 
had  never  believed  brother  Friedel  would 
ever  be  replaced  with  as  able  a  man  in 
explaining  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  I  regret 
very  much  I  am  not  as  articulate  as  our 
former  colleague  and  friend  from  Balti- 
more, or  as  persuasive,  but  I  learned  at 
his  feet. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Reference  was  made  a 
moment  ago  to  one  of  our  colleagues 
from  Missouri,  and  from  Iowa.  It  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  that  our  col- 
league (Dr.  Hall)  wants  to  have  a  really 
good  physician.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  or  not, 
but  it  was  just  discovered  that  at  an 
earlier  operation  his  tonsillectomy  had 
not  been  completed. 

So  on  the  advice  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  he  has  just  now  had  his  ton- 
sils removed  for  a  second  time,  and  we 
are  glad  he  is  back  with  us  today.  I  am 
happy  to  have  him  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  min- 
ute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  unable  to 
grant  the  request,  as  much  as  the  Chair 
would  like  to  do  so  and  is  willing  to  do 
so  now. 

'Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  elad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  1 
thank  my  friend  from  Iowa  for  yielding 

I  must  say  I  was  very  heartened  this 
morning  when  I  called  Dr.  Hall's  office 
and  inquired  of  the  health  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  to  learn  that  his  most 
recent  physical  had  described  him  as  a 
man  of  infinitely  fewer  years  than  his 
chronological  years  both  in  health  and 
in  spirit.  It  was  just  a  ven-  heartening 
thing  to  me. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri would  hke  to  add  any  details  such 
as  the  blood  pressure,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  but  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  since  I 
am  under  the  tender  care  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Dr.  Hall)  I  have 
regained  my  youth. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
very  good  news  to  us. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  am  hoping  and  I 
understand  it  is  the  case,  but  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  dlstingiUshed  gentle- 
man from  southwest  Missouri  did  not 
encounter  the  trouble  in  his  tonsillec- 
tomy that  it  was  said  developed  in  the 
case  of  an  administrator  of  a  Govern - 
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ment  agency  many  years  ago  who  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
already  had  his  tonsils  removed  when  he 
was  at  an  earlier  age.  However,  it  seemed 
they  missed  them  and  had  to  take  them 
out.  When  they  took  him  to  go  to  the 
operating  room  they  had  a  regular  serv- 
ice sheet  that  they  put  on  people  who 
have  their  tonsils  out.  I  guess  mo.st  peo- 
ple who  have  their  tonsils  out  run  about 
8  to  10  years  of  age,  and  this  sheet  that 
they  placed  over  him  did  not  reach  his 
nether  extremities.  When  they  came  to 
wheel  him  into  the  operating  room  he 
asked  them  if  they  were  sure  they  knew 
where  his  tonsils  were. 


RUSSIAN  MILITARY  THREAT 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.! 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  sure 
every  Member  of  this  House  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  numerous  reports 
that  we  get  about  the  continuing  expan- 
sion of  the  SoTiet  military  forces  and 
the  continuing  aggressive  reach  of  their 
military  power  in  many,  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  of 
those  to  ourselves  is  their  penetration  into 
the  Atlantic  and  especially  the  Carib- 
bean and  their  reported  establishment  of 
a  submarine  base  in  Cuba.  We  all  know 
the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  make  the 
Russian  submarines  very  much  more 
effective  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
in  the  Caribbean  and  gulf  area  because 
they  will  not  have  to  go  all  the  way  back 
to  Russia  in  order  to  be  resupplied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  information  we 
get  is  that  in  the  realm  of  space  the 
Russians  are  going  steadily  upward  and 
forward.  In  the  building  of  their  defense 
forces  in  some  areas  they  have  already 
exceeded  our  capacity.  For  example, 
they  are  building  submarines  of  a  nu- 
clear character  two  or  three  times  as  fast 
as  we  are;  even  two  or  three  times  be- 
yond our  capacity,  according  to  infor- 
mation that  we  derive  from  certain  quar- 
ters. It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is 
here  and  it  is  long  past  due  when  with 
respect  to  the  Russian  penetration  into 
the  area  of  Cuba  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean—and a  little  while  ago  they  had  a 
submarine  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— that 
the  administration  must  tell  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  what  the  facts 
are.  Then,  if  they  are  penetrating  Into 
our  area  with  nuclear  weapons  or  the 
potential  for  the  employment  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  must  face  the  Rus- 
sians and  demand  that  they  get  out  as 
we  did  in  1962.  And  the  time  is  now,  be- 
cause there  are  many  who  think  that  a 
year  from  now  the  Russian  power  will  be 
so  much  greater  than  it  now  is,  even  ex- 
celling ours,  that  they  will  not  yield  as 
they  did  in  1962  to  a  confrontation. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  our  adminis- 
tration, from  the  great  knowledge  that 
it  has,  the  information  that  it  can 
acquire,  will  ascertain  the  facts  about 
Russian  penetration  Into  the  Caribbean 
and  Cuba  and  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  and  take  that  action  in  the 
face  of  this  threat  which  is  consistent 
with  our  national  security. 


RAILPAX         DECISION        BYPASSES 
CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

<Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission «o  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  i 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
1  year,  many  of  us  in  CTeveland  have 
tried  to  prevent  the  cutoff  of  passenger 
rail  service  to  and  from  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. Yesterday,  my  city  of  Cleveland  wa.s 
completely  bypassed  under  the  proposed 
plan  submitted  by  the  Railpax  Corp.  It  is 
indefensible  that  a  city  the  size  of  Cleve- 
land should  be  totally  overlooked:  it  is 
the  Nation's  largest  city  so  neglected.  It 
IS  indefensible  that  no  passenger  rail 
service  is  provided  in  any  manner  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  between  Buffalo 
and  Cleveland.  The  nearest  passenger 
terminal  for  national  rail  service  will  be 
in  Canton.  Ohio,  60  miles  south  of  our 
city. 

As  long  ago  as  June  9, 1  objected  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  at- 
tempts to  cease  all  pas.^enger  rail  traffic 
to  and  from  our  city.  Our  hope  at  that 
time  was  that  the  national  policy  for  a 
defensible  passenger  policy  for  the  rail- 
roads of  America  would  by  necessity  and 
wisdom  include  our  city  ol  Cleveland.  My 
telegram  was  as  follows: 

Oppose  termination  of  rail  service  rrom 
Cleveland.  Urge  your  decision  be  deferred  un- 
lil  Congress  can  develop  a  national  policy  on 
rail  transportation  service.  Action  is  pending. 
Your  commission  and  railroads  have  obli- 
gation to  continue  service  until  Congress 
acts.  Start-up  costs  aft«r  service  Is  discon- 
tinued would  be  overwhelming  and  self-de- 
feating. America  needs  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation s>.- tern.  Help  preserve  it  until  Congress 
can  act 

Therefore,  the  decision  rendered  by 
Railpax  yesterday  is  in  shocking  disre- 
gard, not  only  of  Cleveland's  central 
location  to  a  population  of  over  5  million 
Iieople,  but  of  already  existing  pa.ssenger 
facilities  and  the  crying  need  for  ade- 
quate, convenient,  and  efficient  surface 
tran.sportation.  I  have  advocated  strong- 
ly a  unified  pa.ssenger  railroad  program. 
However,  this  decision  indicates  a  need 
to  rchtudy  the  efficacy  of  the  program 
which  has  resulted. 

I  wi.sh  to  in.sert  the  recommendations 
made  on  December  23,  1970,  submitted 
to  the  Secretarj'  of  Transportation  on 
three  major  lines  through  Ohio  which 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  to  go 
through  the  city  of  Cleveland.  This  re- 
port was  prepared  and  submitted  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  Railpax  proposal  must  be 
amended  to  include  Cleveland  on  its  basic 
routes  so  that  the  millions  of  people  of 
northern  Ohio  can  be  served.  Otherwise, 
the  efficacy  of  this  program  is  seriously 
ui  doubt.  I  am  communicating  my  strong 
objections  to  this  proposal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  to  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committees 
in  the  Congress.  The  Ohio  Utilities  Com- 
mission report  excerpts  are  as  follows: 

A  New  Ynrk  to  Chicago  route  via  Pitts- 
burgh. Young-.town.  Cleveland.  Toledo.  South 
Bend  and  Gary  would  tie  together  the  Indus- 
trial heartland  of  the  nation  Along  this 
rouie  lie  the  production  facilities  and  .sup- 
porting Industries  of  Americas  autjmobile 
business.  The  provision  of  connecting  service 
between  Detroit  and  Toledo  would  not  only 
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jjjjjpleie  ih;s  neiwork  but  also  provide  ac- 
cess from  Deirolt  to  the  East  to  support 
passenger  travel  through  Pittsburgh  to  New 
York  and  Washington.  D.C.,  Plttabtirgh 
Cleveland.  Detroit  and  Chicago  all  boast 
major  league  football  and  baseball  teams. 
Eight  SMriA  s  exceeding  500,000  people  would 
be  linlced  in  a  corridor  only  400  miles  long. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

^Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  was  unable  to  be  in  attendance  for  the 
vote  last  Thursday,  March  18,  1971,  re- 
garding continued  funding  for  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane.  Had  I  been  present 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  vote  was 
taken,  however,  I  would  have  voted 
■  Yea. "  That  is,  I  would  have  voted  to 
delete  funding  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

I  oppo.se  continued  Federal  appropri- 
ation because,  aside  from  the  allegations 
of  contributing  to  air  and  noise  pollution, 
I  believe  this  represents  a  spending  of 
the  taxpayers'  fimds  where  private  capi- 
tal should  be  allowed  to  operate. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  OUR  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  AND  MISSING  IN  AC- 
TION   IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     'Mr 
Matstnaca  ( .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Mr.  Myers  >  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  partic- 
ularly proud  to  take  part  in  this  program 
today  in  which  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  our  support  for 
the  more  than  1,600  Americans  im- 
prisoned or  believed  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia.  They  desei've  our  vocal  and  prayer- 
ful support  to  demonstrate  to  them  and 
to  their  captors  that  they  have  not  been 
forgotten. 

It  was  on  September  22,  1970.  that  I 
first  introduced  a  resolution  which  would 
have  designated  November  11,  1970,  as  a 
National  Day  of  Support  for  U.S. 
Prisoners  of  War.  November  11  is  a  day 
of  special  .significance  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  served  their  country 
in  the  armed  services  f.nd  it  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  me  that  we  should  dedicate 
last  year's  observance  of  Veterans'  Day 
in  honor  of  those  Americans  imprisoned 
or  mi-ssing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

While  that  resolution  was  not  acted  on. 
our  efforts  in  its  behalf  did  culminate  in 
the  introduction  on  the  first  day  of  the 
92d  Congress  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  American 
Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in  Action. 
Representatives  John  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois and  Roger  Zion  of  Indiana  joined 
with  me  as  prime  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion which  eventually  was  cosponsored 
by  more  than  150  of  our  collegues  in  the 
House.  A  similar  resolution  sponsored  by 
Senator  William  Brock  was  sponsored 
by  67  Senators  in  that  other  body. 

The  House  of  Representatives  unan- 
imously approved  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 16  on  March  3  and  th€  other 
body     followed     with     its     unanimous 


approval  March  5.  President  Nixon 
signed  the  resolution  during  special 
White  House  ceremonies  last  Friday. 

Those  of  us  who  support  this  resolu- 
tion have  no  illusions  about  its  passage 
leading  to  the  immediate  repatriation  ol 
our  prisoners  or  significant  information 
regarding  those  men  now  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action.  But  we  do  believe  that  this 
Expression  of  National  Support  for  the 
POW's  MIA's  will  serve  to  focus  world 
attention  on  the  issue  with  the  hope 
Hanoi  will  get  the  message  and  enter  into 
serious  negotiation  of  the  Prisoner  of 
War  issue. 

According  to  the  latest  reports.  Indiana 
has  26  POW's  MIA's  who  are  being 
treated  in  violation  of  international 
law.  Their  captors  have  refused  to  pro- 
vide proper  nourishment  for  them; 
refused  to  provide  information  on  their 
camps  or  access  to  the  camps  by  neutral 
observers;  they  have  refused  to  identify 
all  prisoners :  they  have  denied  them  the 
simple  right  to  communicate  regularly 
with  their  families,  and  have  detained 
the  seriously  ill  or  woimded,  all  of  which 
are  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

This  National  Week  of  concern  will 
serve  to  call  attention  to  Hanoi's  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
their  continued  refusal  to  negotiate  the 
POW  issue.  All  this  despite  President 
Nixon's  October  7  offer  of  an  immediate 
an  unconditional  release  of  all  prisoners 
being  held  in  Indochina.  As  the  President 
put  it: 

War  and  Imprisonment  should  be  o\er  for 
all  these  prisoners.  They  and  their  families 
have  already  suffered  too  much. 

The  week  of  March  21  has  historical 
significance.  It  was  on  March  26,  1964, 
that  an  American  adviser.  Capt.  Floyd  J. 
Thompson,  was  captured  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  thus  became  the  first  American 
POW.  Today,  nearly  7  years  later.  Cap- 
tain Thomp.son  still  is  listed  among  this 
group  ol  prisoners  of  war  and  missing. 

Many  groups  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion for  their  continuing  efforts  to  bring 
the  pressure  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on 
Hanoi  by  keeping  the  POW  problem  front 
stage.  Certainly  the  Indiana  chapter.  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Beecher.  Jr.,  of 
Terre  Haute,  has  set  the  pace  in  this 
effort. 

If  there  are  those  who  question  the 
strength  of  character  of  this  Nation,  they 
have  only  to  look  at  these  wives  and  fam- 
ilies for  an  example  of  hope  and  in- 
tegrity and  love  that  would  befit  all  of 
us.  We  must  not  let  these  families  wait 
alone,  without  hope. 

I  personally  delivered  to  President 
Nixon  last  fall  petitions  with  the  signa- 
tures of  more  than  8.000  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  residents  urging  renewed 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  POW's.  Most  of 
these  signatures  were  collected  at  the 
Putnam  County  Fair. 

I  am  certain  that  the  expression  of 
concern  from  Hoosiers  combined  with 
similar  outcries  from  Americans  across 
this  land  led  to  our  increased  activity  to 
win  the  relea«:e  of  American  prisoners, 
both  at  the  negotiating  table  in  Paris 


and  through  rescue  efforts  conducted  in- 
to enemy  territory. 

It  was  just  last  week  that  President 
Nixon  addressed  himself  to  the  POW  is- 
sue in  a  statement  delivered  at  the 
Gridiron  Club  dinner  in  Washington.  The 
President  said ; 

There  are  many  kinds  of  heroism  In  war- 
time; the  raw  courage  of  the  soldier  in  the 
field;  the  skill  under  pressure  of  the  air 
crew  In  combat:  the  dedication  of  the  corps- 
men  going  after  the  wounded  under  fire. 
Another  kind  of  heroism  Is  that  Imposed  In 
meeting  the  ordeal  of  prolonged  captivity. 

Our  program  here  today  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  bringing  the  pressure 
of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  if  we  hope  to  win  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war.  We 
must  not  dismiss  the  force  of  world  opin- 
ion in  accomplishing  this  goal. 

Hanoi  may  be  falsely  interpreting  dis- 
sident opinion  over  the  course  of  the 
war  as  an  indication  of  American  opin- 
ion about  the  POW's.  Hanoi  should  not 
be  permitted  to  doubt  that  civilized  na- 
tions throughout  the  world,  led  by  an 
America  truly  imited  on  the  treatment  of 
our  prisoners  and  missing  in  action,  will 
hold  the  enemy  fully  accountable  for 
these  courageous  Americans. 

The  most  persistent  and  widespread 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  secure  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  and  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  these  prisoners  and 
those  missing  in  action,  have  been  bar- 
baricaily  ignored  or  rejected  by  Hanoi. 

An  end  to  the  war  and  end  to  impris- 
onment are  the  goals  behind  which  we 
all  are  imited,  as  the  President,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  as  Americans.  Let 
us  pray  that  the  observance  of  a  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War  ind  Missing  in  Action  will  direct  the 
spotlight  of  world  attention  on  the  plight 
of  our  POW's  and  serve  notice  in  this 
country  that  our  POW's  are  not  forgotten 
Americans  and  that  we  shall  not  rest 
imtil  they  have  all  been  returned  to  +heir 
homeland  and  their  famiUes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  who  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  efforts  to  secure 
the  release  of  and  more  information 
a'oout  prisoners  of  war,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  three  gentlemen  for  spon- 
soring this  special  order  this  afternoon 
on  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those  listed 
as  missing  in  action.  I  also  commend 
them  for  coauthoring  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 16  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War  Missing  in  Action. 

Seven  years  ago  this  coming  Friday, 
the  first  American  became  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Since  that 
time  some  1,600  U.S.  servicemen  have 
been  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action.  The  fate  of  these  men  is  un- 
certain at  this  time  since  the  North  Viet- 
n?.mese,  Vietcong,  and  Pathet  Lao  have 
refused  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  have  shown  no  sincere  inclina- 
tion to  negotiate  the  prisoner  issue  In 
either  official  or  unofficial  talks. 

This  morning  two  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself  sponsored  an  off-the-record  brief- 
ing on  the  POW  'MIA  .situation.  Bringing 
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us  up-to-date  information  on  the  situa- 
tion were  representatives  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  National  League  of  Families. 
The  brleflng  this  morning  reinforced  my 
belief  that  1971  is  the  critical  year  for 
om-  prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  In 
action. 

As  Members  of  Congress  and  as  Ameri- 
can citizens.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  and 
responsibility'  to  explore  every  possible 
avenue  of  seeking  a  solution  to  the  POW 
MIA  problem.  We  must  never  allow  our 
prisoners  of  war  to  become  just  a  topic 
of  conversation  similar  to  the  weather 
where  everybody  talks  about  it,  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  it. 

I  often  ask  myself  "Am  I  really  doing 
everything  I  possibly  can  for  our  POW's.' 
MIA's?"  I  believe  the  Congress  needs  to 
ask  itself  the  same  question.  I  am  afraid 
our  answer  would  be  far  less  than  a  re- 
sounding yes.  We  need  to  take  the  lead 
in  coordinating  efforts  of  the  legislative 
branch,  executive  branch,  and  private 
organizations  such  as  the  National 
League  of  Families. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  key  word  is  coordi- 
nation. At  present  there  are  several 
different  groups,  both  private  and  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  individuals  exerting 
concerned  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
POW's  'MIA's.  But  no  one  group  or  indi- 
vidual appears  to  know  what  the  others 
are  doing.  We  need  to  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts in  order  to  achieve  more  effective 
results  and  maximize  the  time  spent  on 
the  prisoner  of  war  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  letter  we  will  be  sending  to  the 
President  of  North  Vietnam  in  the  near 
future.  The  essence  of  the  letter  is  a  pro- 
posal that  North  Vietnam  allow  a  repre- 
sentative group  from  the  Congress  to  in- 
spect all  the  POW  camps  In  North  Viet- 
nam. This  proposal  is  being  made  since 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  refused  to 
allow  an  inspection  by  the  International 
Red  Cross.  I  would  urge  those  Members 
who  have  not  called  my  office  or  Con- 
gressman Frey's  office  Indicating  their 
desire  to  sign  the  letter  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
have  been  indications  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  an  inspection  visit  by  a  group 
from  the  Congress  and  I  feel  we  should 
pursue  the  matter  to  the  best  of  our  abili- 
ties. Joining  with  us  in  securing  signa- 
tures are  Congressmen  Jim  Howard  and 
Jcma  Dellemback. 

Through  a  coordinated  and  expanded 
effort,  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  find  a 
solution  to  securing  the  release  of  our 
prisoners.  We  can  do  no  less  than  exert 
every  possible  effort  toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bucha- 
nan ) . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  the  deepest  concern  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  this  week  in 
making  speeches,  statements,  and  pleas 
that  I  profouruJly  wish  did  not  have  to 
be  made,  on  a  situation  which  I  pro- 
foundly wish  did  not  exist 

This  deplorable  situation  concerns,  of 
course,  the  more  than  1,500  American 


servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
plight  of  these  courageous  fighting  men 
weighs  heavily  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  concerned  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  for  which  these  brave  men 
have  risked  .so  much  to  preserve  are  par- 
ticularly saddened  by  their  continued 
captivity  and  particularly  angered  over 
the  refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

The  American  people  have  continuous- 
ly indicated  their  deep  concern  through 
letters  to  public  officials  both  here  and 
in  North  Vietnam.  Countless  organiza- 
tions and  groups  throughout  the  Nation 
have  expressed  similar  concern  through 
the  passage  of  resolutions  and  the  cir- 
culation of  petitions.  There  have  also 
been  commendable  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  by  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  and  other 
like  groups.  I  am  heartened  and  gratified 
by  all  of  these  efforts,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
profoundly  hope  that  they  shall  not  prove 
to  be  In  vain. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  designat- 
ing this  week,  the  week  of  March  21. 
1971,  as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in  Action"  is 
certainly  al.<:o  gratifying.  This  week's  ob- 
servance is  a  very  timely  one  since 
March  26,  1971,  will  mark  the  7th  year 
since  the  first  American  was  taken  into 
captivity  in  Southeast  Asin.  Together 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  I  have  cosponsored  this  and  nu- 
merous other  bills  on  behalf  of  these 
American  servicemen  in  an  attempt  to 
underline  and  bring  into  focus  our  very 
grave  concern  for  their  safety.  Through 
sucli  actions  we  hope  to  further  stimu- 
late an  aroused  world  public  opinion  suf- 
ficient to  bring  about  pressure  to  change 
this  terrible  situation. 

During  this  week  the  conimittee  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  is  also  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  prisoner  of  war 
situation  in  Southeast  A&ia.  The  testi- 
mony given  at  these  and  previous  hear- 
ings before  the  committee  has  served 
to  dramatize  the  terrible  treatment 
which  our  prisoners  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  As  I 
have  previously  indicated  on  numerous 
occasions,  such  treatment  is  directly 
counter  to  the  Geneva  Convention's  pris- 
oner-of-war provisions. 

In  further  disregard  for  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  tlie  North 
Vietnamese  have  consistently  refused  to 
give  complete  and  accurate  releases  of 
the  names  of  cu'  prisoners  of  war,  to 
permit  the  regular  flow  of  mail  to  or 
from  those  prisoners,  or  to  permit  in- 
spection of  the  facilities  in  which  those 
prisoners  are  held. 

These  actions  have  resulted  in  the 
tragic  situation  whereby  the  families  of 
these  men  often  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  dead  or  alive.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
hearts  go  out  to  these  men  and  to  t.'ieir 
loved  ones  here  in  the  United  States 

It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  convey  this  concern  and  match 


our  words  with  more  for  regulation. 
These  courageous  Americans  deserve 
noUiin'?  less  than  the  moit  and  the  best 
we  can  do  toward  their  humane  treat- 
ment and  early  release.  We  will  not  have 
done  enough  in  their  behalf  imtil  they 
are  safely  home. 

During  this  week  of  national  concern 
for  their  unfortunate  plight,  I  join  with 
millions  oi  Americans  and  freedom-lov- 
ing people  throughout  the  world  in  reit- 
erating an  urgent  idea  to  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to 
comply  with  the  tenets  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Our  concern,  our  efforts, 
and  our  pleeis,  furthermore,  shall  not 
cease  until  these  men  are  released  from 
captivity. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan  ) ,  has  been  one  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  who  have  spoken  numerous 
times  on  the  atrocities  that  are  alleged 
to  have  occurred  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  prison  camps. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii,  who  knows  firsthand  the  prob- 
lems of  our  young  men  who  are  being 
held  captive. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Myers),  for  his  leadership 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  those  missing  in  action 
in  the  Indochina  war  and  to  their  fam- 
ilies. It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  sympathy 
and  gratitude  that  I  join  in  honoring 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  on  many 
occasions,  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
become  the  most  divisive  force  in  Amer- 
ican society.  There  is,  however,  one 
aspect  of  the  conflict  on  which  all  Amer- 
icans are  united.  We  deplore  and  con- 
denm  the  mistreatment  of  American 
servicemen  who  are  being  held  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  consistently  flouted  the  covenants  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  had  agreed  in  1957 
to  abide  by  such  covenants. 

As  a  sponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  122,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  today  in  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  complj' 
with  foiu'  simple  mandates  of  that  1949 
convention : 

First,  impartial  inspection  of  POW 
camps  must  be  permitted; 

Second,  seriously  ill  or  injured  prison- 
ers must  be  released; 

Third,  free  mail  exchange  between 
prisoners  and  their  families  must  be 
allowed:  and 

Foiu-th,  all  prisoners  of  war  miist  be 
identified. 

Tlie  adamant  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Hanoi  to  identify  formally  all  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  it  holds  Inflicts  grievous 
mental  and  spiritual  anguish  upon  their 
families  at  home  in  this  country.  Cer- 
tainly, there  can  be  no  military  advan- 
tage in  merely  maintaining  the  secrecy 
of  the  names  of  prisoners  being  held. 
Why,  then,  is  Hanoi  stubbornly  refusing 
to  release  even  the  names  of  American 
POWs? 
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Unfortunately,  our  American  prisoners 
of  war  have  become  the  pawns  in  a  chess 
game  of  war  and  politics:  Hanoi  is  say- 
ing it  will  not  release  our  men  until  we 
withdraw  all  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam; we  are  saying  we  will  not  withdraw 
all  our  troops  until  Hanoi  releases  all 
Americans  held  as  prisoners.  Which  is  it 
going  to  be?  It  is  a  chicken-or-the-eg?: 
situation. 

There  is  one  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding, and  some  clarification 
might  be  in  order.  No  provision  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  requires  a  na- 
tion to  return  captured  enemy  soldiers 
before  the  fighting  ceases.  Article  118  of 
the  Convention  provides  as  follows: 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  released  and  re- 
patriated without  delay  after  the  ce.ssatioTi 
of  active  hostiHtiea.  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  North 
Vietnam  is  under  no  obligation  under  the 
Geneva  covenants  to  return  our  POW's 
untU  the  war  is  over.  Judging  from 
Hanoi's  past  attitude,  so  long  as  hostili- 
ties continue  with  American  participa- 
tion, therefore,  there  is  little  hope  for 
the  release  and  repatriation  of  our  pris- 
oners. 

If  50,000  American  troops  are  to  re- 
main in  Vietnam  at  the  end  of  1972,  as 
the  President  has  indicated,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  North  Vietnamese  to  continue 
to  hold  American  POW's.  Right  now,  it 
appears  that  negotiations  for  the  return 
of  our  captured  men  are  at  a  complete 
standstill.  Why  cannot  we  Initiate  a  move 
which  may  alter  the  situation?  What  can 
we  lose? 

Let  us  propose  to  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment that  we  will  withdraw  all  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  by  a  date 
certain,  if  it  will  release  all  American 
POW's  by  that  same  date.  Let  us  propose 
the  date  of  December  31,  1971,  or  any 
reasonable  date — but  a  date  certain. 

By  setting  such  a  deadline,  we  would 
also  serve  notice  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese leaders  that  they  must  acceler- 
ate and  seriously  imdertake  their  role 
in  the  Vietnamization  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Week  of  Concern 
for  POW's,  MIA's.  and  their  families  is 
to  mean  anything,  we  must  endorse  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  two  separate 
actions: 

First.  We  must  call  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  comply  with  the  provisiCMis 
of  the  1949  Geneva  covenants  and  the 
most  basic  tenets  of  civilized  human  be- 
havior: Identify  our  prisoners;  release 
the  sick  and  injured;  permit  impartial 
Inspection ;  allow  free  mall  exchange. 

Second.  We  must  call  on  our  own 
President  to  set  a  date  certain  for  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  all  our  troops  and 
proceed  from  that  position  to  negotiate 
for  the  release  of  all  Americans  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  Friday  will  mark  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the 
first  American  who  is  still  being  held 
prisoner.  Seven  years  of  needless  humsm 
suffering  both  by  the  prisoner  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  end  the  suf- 
fering has  come. 


Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
only  appropriate  that  I  join  with  my 
many  other  colleagues  who  have  coqx>n- 
sored  House  Joint  Resolution  16  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  a  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/Missing  in  Action."  We  are,  of 
course,  all  grateful  to  President  Richard 
Nixon  for  so  proclaiming  the  week  of 
March  21  through  March  27  as  such  a 
s>jecial  occasion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  way  to  remember 
these  men  is  to  send  special  units  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  Air  Force,  or  whatever 
units  are  needed,  to  go  in  and  secure 
thjir  freedom.  This  is  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion and  recognition  they  deserve.  I  be- 
lieve the  first  search  and  rescue  effort  of 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  to  obtain 
the  freedom  of  these  men  was  appropriate 
and  these  missions  should  be  continued 
immediately.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
prisoners-of-war  camps  in  which  our 
men  are  now  being  held  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  Southeast  Asia  are  of  a  different 
type  and  nature  than  those  maintained 
by  the  Nazis,  or  our  other  enemies  in  pre- 
vious wars  in  that  the  camps  are  moved 
from  location  to  location  and  are  buried 
in  a  land  of  jungle  areas  making  them 
difficult  to  find,  I  have  confidence  in  the 
overall  capability  of  our  military  units  to 
seek  out  and  free  these  men.  This  would 
be  the  real  answer  to  the  pleas  of  the 
wives  and  families  of  these  fine  men 
vho  have  served  our  country.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  run  the 
risks  involved  in  forcefully  freeing  these 
men  than  to  allow  them  to  rot  in  the 
unbelievably  Inhumane  conditions  in 
North  Vietnamese  prisons  as  they  are 
now  doing. 

Let  me  compliment  the  leaders  who 
have  joined  in  this  effort  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  these  men  are  not  for- 
gotten Americans,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  John  Anderson, 
and  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  John 
Myers  and  Roger  Zion.  by  obtaining  this 
s'-ecial  order  today  so  that  we  may  all 
exnress  the  feelings  of  99  percent  of  our 
constituents,  who  want  to  see  an  end  to 
this  long  vigil,  the  wives,  children,  moth- 
ers, and  fathers  of  these  men  have  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Staggers  > . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Myers,  for  the  statement  he 
has  made.  I  -was  leaving  the  floor  when  I 
heard  the  gentleman  start  his  speech,  so 
I  came  back  to  listm. 

I  asree  with  what  the  gentleman  ha.s 
said.  I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that  I 
entered  in  the  Record  today  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
West  Virginia,  bearing  on  just  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  has  said.  It  will  be  in 
the  Record  tomorrow. 
I  think  the  barbaric  conditions  under 


which  our  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
held  during  these  times  of  modem  civili- 
zation will  long  be  remembered  by  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  contribution. 

I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Randaix*. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  First,  let  me 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  reserving  time  for  this  special  order. 

When  his  letter  went  out  on  March  12, 
I  wrote  a  note  across  the  top  of  that 
letter  calling  attention  to  my  adminis- 
trative assistant  that  this  was  not  just 
another  "dear  colleague '  letter,  but  the 
request  to  discuss  the  plight  of  POW's 
was  something  very  important.  It  was 
not  a  routine  matter,  but  something  very 
special. 

We  are  here  today,  because  House  Joint 
Resolution  16  authorized  the  President 
to  proclaim  March  21-27  as  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Our  Prisoners  of 
War  and  Those  Missing  in  Action. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  it  is 
easy  to  be  concerned  about  something 
and  easy  to  raise  questions,  but  it  is 
awfully  difficult  to  propose  solutions.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
propose  any  solution  to  the  plight  of  our 
brave  men  who  are  being  held  prisoners 
or  who  are  listed  as  missing  in  action. 
It  seems  to  me  that  pending  such  time  as 
we  are  able  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  of  our  prisoners,  we  should 
never  fail  by  events  of  this  kind  and  by 
efforts  of  those  who  journey  to  try  to  see 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  in 
Paris,  and  by  letters  written  to  Hanoi  or 
by  whatever  means  or  method — to  let  the 
impression  prevail  we  have  forgotten  or 
lost  interest  in  these  men.  For  their  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  their  relatives,  we 
must  not  ever  let  the  world  believe  they 
have  been  forgotten,  and  although  we 
may  despair,  we  carmot  ever  stop  try- 
int;  to  help  these  brave  men — now  held 
prisoners. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  the  enemy 
holds  these  men  as  hostages.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  we  have  a  long  road  ahead 
of  us  before  we  can  see  any  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel.  But  I  repeat  again  It 
seems  to  me  the  value  of  this  special 
order  today  is  to  once  again  express  our 
concern  for  the  plight  of  these  1,500  or 
1,600  men.  We  must  continually  remind 
the  world  of  their  deplorable  situation. 

We  must  let  these  men  know  they 
have  not  been  forgotten  and  that  they 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

l!i  the  view  of  our  prisoners  captors, 
life  is  cheap,  including  the  lives  of  their 
own  countrymen.  The  reliable  reports 
on  treatment  accorded  imprisoned  Amer- 
ican fightingmen  provide  stark  proof 
of  this.  But  in  the  more  enlightened, 
more  compassionate  view  of  this  coun- 
try, for  whom  1,€00  of  our  men  are  in 
enem.v  prisons,  or  missing  in  action  or 
perhaps  dead,  their  pll«rhts  rpprc-s'jnt 
profound  suffering  in  brhalf  of  their 
country's  honor. 

These  are  not  just  l:60f)  men.  There 
may  now  repose  in  some  dirty,  dingy 
prison  in  Nortii  Vjirtnam  the  man  who 
can  bind  up  the  wounds  of  this  country 
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and  provide  the  leadorship  that  will,  in- 
deed, bring  us  together  again:  bridging 
the  gaps  of  understanding  between  men 
and  classes  of  men.  But,  also,  among 
those  prisoners  of  war  and  included  in 
the  missing  in  action  rolls,  there  art- 
hundreds  of  just  ordinary  men  of  tho 
kind  that  provide  the  steady  backbone 
of  American  productiveness  and  patriotic 
support. 

Included  on  the  roster  of  m?n  w'hom 
we  honor  today  is  th?  name  of  one 
man  who  has  now  been  held  for  7 
years — more  than  twice  as  long  as  any 
American  was  h?ld  prisoner  of  war  in 
World  War  IT.  Many  of  these  men  have 
been  unaccounted  for  in  more  than  6 
years.  Back  home  they  have  children 
they  have  never  seen.  In  some  cases 
their  children  have  grown  into  adulthood 
since  last  they  were  seen.  Their  loved 
ones  have  passed  away.  Even  now,  there 
are  wives,  or  parents,  or  others  of  th^se 
men's  families  who  lie  ill  and  for  whom 
just  one  hopeful  word  from  those  so  long 
silent  would  be  of  greater  therapeutic 
value  than  all  the  attention  modem 
medical  science  can  give  them. 

Physical  torture  and  improper  diet  are 
the  mainstays  of  those  now  incarcerated 
In  North  Vietnam.  Those  comparatively 
few  of  our  men  who  have  been  released 
from  captivity  have  brought  back  stories 
of  the  pork  fat  and  pumpkin  soup  that 
constitutes  their  bill  of  fare.  Th-^se  same 
men  have  told  stories  of  unending  dedi- 
cation to  and  love  for  their  country  by 
the  imprisoned. 

There  has  never  been  a  reliable  list 
of  our  men  the  enemy  now  holds  in  pris- 
on, or  of  those  who  are  sick  or  injured. 
No  impartial  inspection  of  the  prisons 
has  ever  been  permitted.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  complying  with 
the  articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
having  to  do  with  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

In  propaganda  packed  interviews  film 
clips  have  provided  fleeting  glimpses  of 
some  of  our  men.  We  know  that  these 
films  were  made  under  "staged"  condi- 
tions contrived  to  show  far  better  condi- 
tions than  those  actually  existing  in  the 
prisons. 

What  we  do  here  today  may  seem 
empty  and  helpless.  But  at  the  highest 
level  of  our  Government — by  Presidential 
proclamation  and  by  the  speeches  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress — it  is  being  shown  that 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  our  mm  who  are  now  prisoners 
of  war,  or  who  are  missing  in  action.  Tho 
least  that  can  be  accomplished  is  an 
arousement  of  worldwide  denouncement 
of  those  who  hold  our  men  in  prisons. 
Perhaps  in  this  way  the  court  of  world 
opinion  can  force  upon  their  captors  a 
more  humane  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  Ha- 
noi's representatives  in  Paris  will  be  in- 
fluenced to  positions  more  favorable  to 
humane  treatment  in  prisons  or  stock- 
ades, or  that  they  will  be  moved  to  a 
greater  sincerity  around  the  conference 
table.  But  somehow  and  sometime,  those 
men  who  have  been  captured  while  fight- 
ing for  the  American  cause  may  come  to 
know  of  oiu-  deep  national  concern  for 


their  plight.  Meanwhile,  the  observance 
of  this  Week  of  Concern  POW  MIA's  can 
hopefully  provide  the  extra  encourage- 
ment for  those  who  still  fight  for  us.  and 
move  the  entire  war  effort  towards  a  suc- 
cessful and  earlier  conclusion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  compliment  the  Members  who 
have  Joined  in  this  special  order  for  this 
very  worthwhile  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  proclaimed,  pursuant  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  16,  this  week 
from  March  21  to  March  27  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Those  Mi.ssing  in  Action." 

The  fate  of  the  over  1.600  of  oui- 
brothers,  fathers,  and  sons  who  are  oris- 
oners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam cries  out  for  the  concern  of  every 
person  in  this  Nation  and  for  the  concern 
of  humanity  everywhere.  Their  captors 
in  North  Vietnam  have  truculently  and 
constantly  refused  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  which  they 
.subscribed  and  have  continued  to  treat 
these  American  prisoners  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  people  missing  in  action  a.s 
pawns  in  a  cold  and  calculated  political 
game  designed  to  win  victories  and  con- 
cessions which  they  cannot  win  on  the 
battlefield. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  cal- 
culating North  Vietnamese  invaders  of 
their  neighboring  countries  of  South 
Vietnam,  of  Cambodia,  of  Laos,  should 
also  show  contempt  for  their  agreed  word 
and  for  mankind  in  their  illegal  and  in- 
humane treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  in  concealing  from  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  are  prisoners  or  are 
missing  in  action  whatever  knowledge 
they  may  have.  The  fact  of  this  inhu- 
manity, however,  cries  out  for  the  con- 
carn  of  all  peoples  everywhere.  The 
weight  of  this  concern,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  concerned,  will  be  felt  by  the  brutal 
masters  of  Hanoi. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Terry  i  who  has  a 
very  personal  interest  in  this  mo.st  seri- 
ous situation. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  declaring  this 
week  the  National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in  Action.  It 
was  done  to  focus  attention  on  the  tragic 
and  shameful  status  of  1.600  of  this 
country's  finest  men;  men  who  despite 
the  tumult  of  discord  in  their  own  coun- 
try, willingly  supported  their  govern- 
ment's foreign  policy. 

This  week  has  been  chosen  becau.se  it 
marks  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
first  man  captured  in  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  also  marks  the  sev- 
enth anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  ig- 
nominious policies  ever  adopted  by  a 
country;  the  policy  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  use  our  men  as  poker  chips 
on  the  table  of  negotiations  to  end  the 
conflict. 
Through    the   magnificent   efforts   of 


such  groups  as  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  the  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  our  Nation's 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  1,600  men 
has  been  awakened. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  elements  in 
tlvs  tountry  who  would  wish  the  prison- 
er issue  would  go  away.  It  is  an  embar- 
ra-^sment  to  their  pious  pronouncements 
about  the  integrity  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  to  see  publicity 
eiven  to  the  callous  treatment  of  our  men 
held  in  the  cages  and  pens  of  the  Hanoi 
pri.sons. 

No  one  can  deny  today  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  extracted  a  terrible  toll 
in  American  lives,  dollars,  and  spirit.  But 
to  turn  our  backs  on  the  men  held  in 
the.se  enemy  prisons  would  be  the  most 
devastating  blow  ever  .struck  at  the  heart 
of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  tried 
to  justify  the  North  Vietnamese  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  on  the  basis  of 
other  issues  in  the  war.  What  many  fail 
to  realize  is  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  totally  disregarded  the  Geneva 
agreements  by  which  128  nations  agreed 
to  abide,  with  regard  to  treatment  of 
prisoners. 

Some  of  the  erstwhile  "peaceniks  "  have 
justified  the  North  Vietnamese  pa'^ition 
because  neither  side  has  officially  de- 
clared war.  One  need  only  look  at  articles 
of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  to  see 
that  this  is  no  justification  for  the  treat- 
ment t>eing  given  to  our  men.  The  agree- 
ment applies  to  any  armed  conflict  that 
'may  arise  t>etween  two  or  more  of  the 
contracting  parties  even  if  the  stale  of 
war  is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them." 

The  North  Vietnamese  chief  supplier  in 
the  war  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the.v 
supported  the  Geneva  Conventions  re- 
cently during  the  1969  meeting  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  held  at  Istan- 
b-al.  Turkey.  The  North  Vietnamese  did 
not  attend  the  meeting,  but  other  Com- 
munist nations  did  and  there  were  no 
dissenting  votes  on  the  resolution. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  disregard  for 
an  international  agreement  is  not  enough 
to  justify  the  anger  and  outrage  of  the 
American  people,  then  one  need  only 
think  of  the  moral  and  humane  aspects 
of  the  situation. 

How  long  can  we  expect  to  wait  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  even  agree  to 
a  neutral  examination  of  the  pri.soii 
camps.  If  they  have  nothing  to  hide, 
then  what  is  the  reason  for  prohibiting; 
an  inspection.  This  inspection  does  not 
have  to  t>e  accomplished  by  American 
military  o.  civilian  personnel.  It  can  be 
done  by  disinterested  parties  whose  only 
concern  is  the  humane  treatment  of  their 
fellow  human  beings.  This  and  a  final 
exchange  of  prisoners  can  be  handled 
in  thLs  manner,  as  performed  by  India 
during  the  Korean  confiict — also  an  un- 
declared war. 

Are  we  asking  too  much  that  the  com- 
mon standards  of  humanity  be  applied  in 
this  situation?  Are  we  asking  too  much 
that  the  suffering  ignorance  of  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones  by  many  families  be 
brought  to  an  end? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  slogan  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  has  been,  "Don't  Let 
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Them  Be  Forgotten."  In  our  efforts  to 
bring  this  tragic  war  to  a  close,  we  must 
not  permit  these  men  who  have  given 
so  much  to  be  cast  aside  as  an  unimpor- 
tant and  easily  discarded  vestige  of  an 
unpopular  conflict.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not forget  them. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Terry),  whose  son- 
in-law  today  is  one  of  the  more  than 
1.600  prisoners  of  war  with  which  we  are 
concerned  here. 

I  now  yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McEwen). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joining  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  speaking  on  a  very 
vital  issue,  hoping  to  focus  world  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  the  more  than  1,600 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  service- 
men missing  in  action.  I  feel  that, 
through  continued  public  expressions  of 
this  type,  we  shall  keep  this  most  shock- 
ing situation  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

Having  spoken  and  met  with  the  wife 
of  an  Air  Force  major  who  has  been 
missing  since  1966,  and  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  their  children, 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
they  are  bolstered  by  their  faith  and  the 
faith  of  their  neighbors  and  friends. 

On  November  14,  1969,  I  testifled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy  and  Scientiflc  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

V'hat  I  said  then  is  just  as  relevant 
today.  I  said  that  while  we  in  the  Con- 
gress cannot  direct  nor  control  the 
actions  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  I 
.-trongly  feel  that  we  can  continue  to 
bring  attention  to  the  uncivilized  con- 
duct of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  end 
that  we  may  aid  in  molding  public  opin- 
ion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the 
point  that  it  might,  hopefully,  influence 
for  change  the  conduct  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  conduct  of  Hanoi  is  inhumane  and 
in  'omplete  and  total  disregard  for 
human  decency.  Not  only  is  their  con- 
duct illegal  and  outrageous,  but  the 
conduct  is  morally  corrupt,  indecent,  and 
without  any  regard  for  the  most  basic 
rules  of  human  t>ehavior.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  North  Vietnamese  could  ever  be 
forgiven  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  for  their  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  their  ob'vlous 
lack  of  respect  for  their  own  commitment 
to  that  convention. 

Wives  of  these  servicemen  are  forced 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  to  live  in 
atmospheres  of  imcertainty  and  worry. 
They  know  not  if  their  husbands  are 
injured  or  well,  prisoner  or  free,  tortured 
or  not,  and,  yes,  even  dead  or  alive.  The 
fact  that  these  women  have  been  able  to 
maintain  normal  lives  and  homes  for 
their  children — as  normal  as  possible 
without  the  beneflt  of  a  husband  and 
father — is  a  tribute  to  their  determina- 
tion and  brave  spirit. 

They  and  their  innocent  children  are 
being  severely  pimished  by  our  enemies 
in  North  Vietnam. 

My  heart,  like  the  hearts  of  all  free 
Jnen.  grieves  for  these  families. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  eyes  of  tiie  world  are  upon 
the  Congress  today  as  we  unanimously 
rise  to  express  our  concern  for  Amer- 
icans held  prisoner  of  war  or  missing  In 
action  in  Vietnam. 

Nobody  in  this  entire  Nation,  no  matter 
what  their  views  on  the  war  itself,  can 
feel  anything  but  revtilsion  over  the  vio- 
lation of  all  humane  standards  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  It  is  simple  barbarism 
to  hold  these  men  incommunicado  for 
years  on  end,  with  no  communication 
with  their  loved  ones  at  home  must  suffer 
the  double  pangs  of  not  knowing  whether 
a  husband,  a  son,  a  father,  is  alive  or 
dead. 

TTie  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  and  the  President 
have  joined  in  declaring  this  a  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Missing  in  Action.  The  world  must 
witness  our  unanimity  and  press  with  us 
for  humane  treatment  for  these  men  in 
accord  with  international  agreements  on 
prisoners  of  war. 

All  civilized  peoples  agree  that  war  is 
tragic  enough  without  imposing  suffering 
on  civilians.  And  yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  North  Vietnamese  are  doing  in 
withholding  the  names  of  American 
prisoners.  Mothers  and  children  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  war  have 
suffered  the  tortures  of  uncertainty  long 
enough.  In  the  name  of  basic  decency, 
we  urge  Hanoi  to  end  this  unconscion- 
able game  in  which  the  lives  of  missing 
men  and  the  sanity  of  their  families  are 
the  pawns. 

Some  day  the  war  in  Indochina  will  be 
over,  and  we  will  work  as  we  have 
throughout  our  history  for  a  reconcila- 
tion  of  nations.  But  the  scars  deepening 
every  day  in  the  hearts  of  bereaved  par- 
ents, wives,  and  sons  and  daughters  will 
never  be  erased.  We  earnestly  beseech 
Hanoi  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science and  humanity. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  divided  this  Nation 
as  sharply  as  any  issue  or  any  event 
in  our  history  and  this  is  a  lamentable 
fact. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  original 
premise  upon  which  we  entered  the  war 
was  in  the  best  tradition  of  this  Nation, 
to  protect  and  defend  those  unable  to 
protect  and  defend  themselves  from  cruel 
oppressors.  By  the  same  token,  I  wholly 
agree  that  the  war  has  been  mismanaged 
in  an  incredible  fashion.  Thousands  of 
Americans  have  died,  scores  of  thousands 
have  been  wounded  and  we  have  squan- 
dered uncountable  billions  in  an  endless 
conflict  we  have  had  neither  the  deter- 
mination nor  the  courage  to  win.  And 
this  has  been  and  is  today  a  disgrace. 

But  all  that  aside,  for  it  is  a  separate 
topic,  there  is  one  subject  upon  which 
all  decent  men  and  women  can  agree  and 
that  is  the  deplorable,  inhumane  and 
unconscienable  treatment  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war  and  those  missing  in  action. 

I  pray  daily  for  their  release  or  at 
the  very  least,  some  assurance  that  their 
imprisonment  is  not  the  horror  we  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is. 

I  have  joined  every  effort,  both  offi- 
cially as  a  Congressman  and  personally  as 
an  individual  citizen,  to  help  persuade 


the  enemy  to  guarantee  this  humanity, 
to  permit  correspondence  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  loved  ones  and  to 
abide  by  the  minimal  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  Convention  is  a  humane  docu- 
ment, of  some  age  and  considerable  mor- 
al value.  There  have  been  exceptions  to 
it,  Grod  knows,  and  I  deplore  every  one. 
But  it  is  a  fimdamental  concept  that 
decent  men  abide  by.  The  difficulty  is 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  decent  men 
in  Hanoi.  We  have  pleaded  with  them  as 
a  Government,  we  have  pleaded  with 
them  through  special  committees,  we 
have  pleaded  as  individuals.  All  our  en- 
treaties have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

I  weep  for  these  men.  I  weep  for  each 
daughter,  each  son,  each  wife,  parent 
and  friend.  If  there  is  any  cause  I  can 
join  which  I  have  not  joined,  any  act 
within  my  power  to  perform  it.  I  ask  only 
to  be  told  and  I  will  do  it. 

If  this  Congress  can,  in  its  wisdom,  ar- 
rive at  any  course  of  action  to  alleviate 
this  sorrowful  condition,  it  will  have  my 
entire  support.  There  is  no  length  to 
which  I  will  not  go. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  stood  beside 
the  desk  of  President  Richard  Nixon  this 
past  Friday  as  he  signed  House  Joint 
Resolution  16  designating  March  21-27 
as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prison- 
ers of  War/Missing  in  Action".  The  act 
of  signing  was  only  the  culmination  of  a 
great  deal  of  dedicated  effort  by  many 
concerned  people,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress. 

Were  I  to  attempt  to  recognize  all  of 
those  who  have  played  a  part  in  gaining 
recognition  for  this  week  of  concern,  I 
would  consume  far  too  much  of  the  valu- 
able time  of  this  body.  Most  of  the  par- 
ties involved  do  not  seek  any  form  of  rec- 
ognition. They  are  content  with  knowing 
that  their  roles  may  have  contributed  to 
the  future  life  and  happiness  of  men  now 
languishing  in  stinking  prison  cells  in  a 
faraway  land,  or  to  the  future  peace  and 
joy  of  their  families  who  wait  in  the 
shadows. 

The  national  week  of  concern  is  a 
product  of  many  hearts  and  many  con- 
sciences actively  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  American  sons  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Countless  efforts  have  been 
made  to  compel  Hanoi,  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  and  the  Pathet  Lao  to 
comply  with  Geneva  Convention  provi- 
sions and  generally  recognized  interna- 
tional standards  of  conduct  with  ref- 
erence to  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
Basic  to  all  of  these  requests  has  been  the 
simple  plea  that  families  of  these  men 
learn  with  a  certainty  whether  or  not 
their  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers  are 
even  alive.  All  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived either  with  callous  indifference  or 
with  out-of-date,  inaccurate  compila- 
tions. And,  as  for  the  other  elements  of 
the  Geneva  standards  for  prisoner  care, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  any  sub- 
stantial compliance  has  taken  place  and 
we  have  very  reason  to  believe  our  men. 
where  they  still  live,  exist  in  the  most 
sut)standard  of  conditions. 

America  is  beginning  to  respond  to 
this  issue.  The  ennui  that  afflicts  so  many 
of  our  people  on  so  many  issues  has  been 
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brushed  aside  by  the  growing  realiza- 
tion that  young  American  men  may  never 
find  their  way  to  freedom  8«ain. 

No  small  part  of  this  growing  national 
concern  over  our  POW/MIA's  is  due  to 
the  hard  work  and  dedication  by  my  col- 
lesigues  in  the  Congress.  It  has  been 
deeply  gratifying  to  witness  the  swift 
and  bipartisan  response  to  humanitar- 
ian appeals  on  behalf  of  America's  sons. 
Last  summer  I  requested  House  col- 
leagues to  sign  my  letter  to  the  Premier 
of  North  Vietnam  seeing  Geneva  Con- 
vention compliance.  The  response  was  as 
near  a  unanimous  effort  as  I  have  per- 
sonally ever  witnessed  to  a  "dear  col- 
league" letter.  I  was  able  to  go  to  Paris 
armed  with  a  letter  signed  by  well  over 
400  Members  of  this  House.  The  leader- 
ship of  North  Vietnam  cannot  fail  to 
have  noted  this  resolution  of  purpose  by 
so  many  representatives  of  the  American 
people. 

Since  that  Paris  trip,  a  host  of  other  en- 
deavors have  begun  and  have  been  pros- 
ecuted to  successful  conclusions.  The 
stage  has  been  broadened  considerably 
from  the  early  beginnings  and  we  now 
seek  to  Involve  the  world  community  in 
this  plea  for  humanitarian  treatment  of 
our  men. 

But,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  we  tend 
to  be  a  fickle  people  who  burn  our  candles 
a  little  while  In  the  night  and  retire  to 
our  apathy.  This  candle  of  concern  must 
not  be  extinguished;  this  cause  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
seized  this  issue  and  has  run  with  it.  My 
colleagues,  with  few  exceptions,  need 
apologize  to  no  one  for  any  lack  of  con- 
cern or  effort.  This  week  of  concern 
that  we  mark  today  was  the  product  of 
nearly  half  of  this  body  who  joined  in 
cosponsoring  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  so  designate  this  week 
Anything  that  might  humanly  be  under- 
taken by  this  legislative  assembly  ha? 
been  done. 

Now  Congress  must,  in  turn,  look  tc 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue this  expression  of  concern.  The 
passing  of  this  flame  must  be  carried  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  In  every  rural 
hamlet  and  urban  metropolis  throughout 
the  broad  reaches  of  our  land.  On  the 
floor  of  Congress  we  have  echoed  the 
question  that  must  cry  out  from  the 
heart  and  soul  of  every  American  son  im- 
prisoned In  Southeast  Asia;  Is  anybody 
there?  Does  anybody  care?  I  have  heard 
the  re^onse  of  Congress  to  this  cry 
Now.  In  this  national  week  of  concern. 
I  await  the  answering  response  from  the 
people  who  must  not  afford  to  care  less 
or  to  do  dare  less  for  our  sons.  Congress, 
by  Its  resolution,  has  now  passed  the 
torch  to  the  people  we  represent.  Future 
homanlty  will  Judge  the  quality  and 
quantify  of  this  response. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
early  days  of  the  present  war  In  Indo- 
china .when  our  men  were  there  to  coun- 
sel, to  advise  and  then  to  supervise,  more 
and  more  the  full  weight  of  the  war  has 
been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
American  fighting  men.  Today  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  these  renewed  ef- 
forts to  direct  the  attention  of  all  Uie 


world  to  the  sad  plight  of  the  hundreds 
of  American  servicemen  who  are  now 
prisoners  of  war  or  among  the  missing 
in  Vietnam. 

During  the  last  Congress  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense carried  language  which  I  wrote, 
calling  for  the  "support  of  free  world  or 
local  forces  in  actions  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or 
disengagement  of  U.S.  Forces  from 
Southeast  Asia"  and  "to  aid  in  the  re- 
lease of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war."  Eariier  this  year  I  cosponsored 
legislation  protesting  the  treatment  of 
U.S.  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  calling  on  them  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion—and further  urging  efforts  by  our 
Government,  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Red  Cross,  and  other  lead- 
ers and  peoples  of  the  world  to  obtain 
humane  treatment  and  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
allies,  whoever  they  are,  care  anything 
about  world  opinion,  they  should  act 
immediately  to  end  this  Impasse.  There 
are  so  many  good  reasons  why  Hanoi 
should  yield  our  prisoners,  but  none  more 
compelling  than  the  simple  humane  act 
of  restoring  these  lonely  men  to  the 
warmth  of  their  loved  ones. 

Certainly,  the  unanimous  support 
given  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  period  March 
21-27  as  "National  Week  of  Conoem 
for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action" 
is  significant  of  the  anxiety  of  our  entire 
Nation  as  to  the  plight  of  these  brave 
men,  and  should  inspire  a  concerted 
movement  throughout  the  universe  to 
help  in  our  efforts. 

Again.  I  wish  to  express  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  war  will  soon  end  and  our 
young  men  can  be  reunited  with  their 
families,  reaping  the  benefits  of  their 
labors  and  contributing  their  fine  wortii 
to  our  Nation  here  at  home. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  official  congressional  observ- 
ance of  the  first  and  I  pray  the  last  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War  and  Those  Missing  in  Action.  This 
observrmce  comes  as  the  result  of  legis- 
lative action  by  the  House  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  approving  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 16  and  the  signature  of  the  President 
to  this  law. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  ceremony  Ls 
to  place  the  spotlight  of  world  attention 
on  the  tragic  and  uncivilized  treatment 
of  ttie  more  than  1,500  prisoners  of  war/ 
massing  in  action  and  the  cruel  hardships 
which  their  families  must  suffer  as  the 
result  of  that  treatment.  The  POW,  MIA 
issue  transcends  politics.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  we  believe  in  tliis  Nation's 
Vietnam  policy,  the  wisdom  of  our  initial 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  whether 
we  agree  on  the  exact  day  of  oui-  final  in- 
volvement. The  POW/MIA  issue  is  a  hu- 
man rights  issue,  deeply  rooted  in  inter- 
national law  and  the  basic  rights  of  man. 

As  a  humanitarian  issue  we  look  to 
world  opinion  to  work  its  will  on  those 
who  can  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem. This  week  marks  the  anniversary  of 


the  seventh  year  in  which  a  U.S.  service- 
man has  been  held  captive  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Many  of  the  more  than  1.500  serv- 
icemen in  the  POW/MIA  category  have 
been  missing  for  3,  4  or  more  years.  It  is 
certainly  beyond  justification  to  realire 
that  many  of  their  familes  remain  with- 
out a  clue  as  to  their  health  or  very  exist- 
ence at  this  late  date. 

The  POW/MIA  issue  can  be  dealt  with 
separate  and  apart  from  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on 
Prisoners  of  War  can  be  discussed  and 
debated  between  the  parties  to  the  Indo- 
china war  without  further  delay. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  already 
written  to  the  leaders  of  other  nations 
expressing  their  deep  concern  about  this 
issue.  That  effort  must  continue  in  the 
hope  that  Uie  broad  base  of  .support  fcr 
the  POW  MI  As  will  bring  about  a 
change  in  policy.  The  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  are  joining 
that  campaign  today  by  this  special  ap- 
peal for  humane  treatment  and  for  the 
recognition  of  basic  elements  of  inter- 
national law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to  aslc 
all  who  are  listening  or  reading  tiiis 
Record  of  the  Congress  today  to  think 
about  the  plight  of  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  POW/MIA's.  These  are  the 
unfortunate  people  who  must  .suffer  be- 
cause of  the  uncivilized  action^  of  a  few. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  deares  of  literally 
biUion*  throughout  the  world  will  bring 
about  a  reconsideration  of  thnt  policy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  speak  out  today  as  part  of  a 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War  and  Missing  in  Action.  I  hope  that 
participation  in  this  week  of  special  at- 
tention to  this  grave  question  will  not 
give  anyone  at  home  or  abroad  the  idea 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
not  concerned  every  day  of  every  week 
with  the  plight  of  our  brave  men  im- 
prisoned in  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  concerned  at  all  times  and  shall 
continue  to  be  concerned  unUl  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  adheres  to 
its  responsibilities  as  a  signer  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Convention  in  1957. 

It  is  incredible  to  think  that  the  first 
American  pilot  was  shot  down  and  cap- 
tured by  North  Vietnam  in  1964.  Acced- 
ing to  the  best  evidence  available,  tills 
airman  is  still  a  prisoner — over  6 '.a  years 
later. 

It  i£  estimated  tliat  more  than  1,500 
American  servicemen  are  considered 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia.  About  460  are 
listed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
captured,  but  we  cannot  be  absolutely 
sure  since  contrary  to  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong  have  not  given  us  a  list  of  those 
captured. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  declared  as  early  as  1965  tliat 
the  Geneva  Conventions  are  fully  in  force 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  that  all  par- 
ties are  bound  to  adhere  to  their  terms. 

Nobody  outside  the  Communist  world 
would  accept  North  Vietnam's  conten- 
tion that  captured  American  pilots  are 
criminals,  rather  than  prisoners  of  war. 

Certainly  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  does  not  accept  the 
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contention.  Article  2  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention says  very  clearly  that  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  "all  cases  of  declared  war  of 
any  other  armed  conflict  which  may  arise 
between  two  or  moie  of  the  parties  to 
the  Convention,  even  If  the  state  of  war 
IS  not  recognized  by  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  available  reports  tell  us 
that  Amerii;an  prisoners  of  war  are  being 
treated  brutally.  How  many  have  been 
executed?  How  many  have  been  starved 
to  death?  How  many  are  critically  Ul? 

We  cannot  answer  these  questions,  be- 
cause the  Government  of  Noa'th  Viet- 
nam, so  adored  by  some  of  the  lunatic 
Jeftlsts  in  tills  country,  will  not  release 
information  on  its  prisoners.  We  do  not 
itnow  who  they  have  or  how  many  they 
have. 

Those  who  suffer  most  from  this  des- 
picable action  are  the  mothers,  fathers, 
wives,  and  children  of  these  brave  Amer- 
icans. Those  of  us  who  have  not  experi- 
enced the  agony  of  not  knowing  whether 
a  loved  one  Is  alive  or  dead — an  agony 
which  has  lasted  for  6  years  in  some 
cases — can  only  imagine  the  slow  torture 
the  famihes  of  Imprisoned  and  missing 
servicemen  are  suffering. 

Surely,  all  of  us  in  Congress,  regard- 
less of  our  views  on  the  Vietnam  war  per 
se,  are  vitally  ccncerned  about  Ameri- 
cans being  held  captive  In  North  Viet- 
nam, and  under  the  most  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Resolutions  calling  on  North  Vietnam 
to  cease  Its  Inhumane  treatment  of 
Americans  held  captive  have  received 
virtual  unanimous  approval  when  offered 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  am  concerned,  and  I  know  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  are  con- 
cerned. We  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
apply  every  possible  pressure  on  the 
enemy  to  abide  by  the  tenets  of  the  Gene- 
va Convention.  Thus  far,  they  have  vio- 
lated practically  every  provision. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  we  had  moved 
swiftly  for  a  military  victory  in  this 
bloody  war,  we  would  not  be  faced  with 
the  prisoner  of  war  situation.  We  would 
have  long  i-go  liberated  our  men. 

In  fact,  there  probably  would  have 
been  very  few  to  liberate  to  bepin  with. 
We  would  have  snashed  this  little  sec- 
ond-rate country  in  short  oi-der,  and  all 
of  our  men  would  be  home  right  now. 

However,  this  administration  has  fol- 
lowed the  folly  of  the  last  one  and  we  are 
bogged  down  in  a  self-defeating  war  of 
gradualism  to  which  our  own  President 
has  publicly  vov,'ed  not  to  seek  a  militan,- 
solution. 

Given  this  situation.  It  is  therefore  Im- 
perative that  the  President  exert  every 
passible  effort  to  see  that  our  men  he'd 
prisoners  in  the  camps  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong  are  identified,  humane- 
ly treated,  and  released 

We  in  Congress  must  continue  to  exert 
maximum  pressure  to  turn  the  interna- 
tionp]  community  of  nations  against  the 
barbaric  POW  policies  of  the  Republic 
of  North  Vietnam,  so  that  hopefully  the 
basic  humanity  embodied  In  the  Geneva 
Accords  will  once  again  mean  something 
to  Hanoi. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 


that  we  have  chosen  this  special  day  and 
this  special  week  to  express  our  concern 
for  American  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
missing  in  action  In  no  way  reflects  a 
temporal  limitation  on  our  sense  of  out- 
rage over  their  treatment. 

Tills  National  Week  of  Concern  is  a — 
hopefully  effective  method — which  pro- 
vides a  forum  for  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  our  Nation  to  focus  world  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  more  than  1,500 
men.  These  are  men  who  wanted  only  to 
live  in  peace  at  home  with  their  families, 
but  who  have  become  instead  the  unfor- 
tunate and  unwilling  pawns  of  a  foreign 
nation. 

I  think  it  is  encouraging  that  despite 
differences  of  viewpoint  on  other  aspects 
of  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  in 
th"  United  States  are  united  In  genuine 
concern  for  the  prisoners  of  war,  some  of 
whom  ha.e  been  held  captive  for  many 
years. 

The  particular  relevance  of  tliis  week 
i>  by  now  well  known.  We  are  marking 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  capture 
of  Capt.  Floyd  J.  Thompson,  who  is  still 
listed  as  one  of  the  more  than  1.500 
men  who  aic  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government 
has  been  callous  to  all  humane  requests 
concerning  these  men.  They  have  refused 
to  negotiate  the  issue.  They  have  refused 
to  identify  or  release  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed. They  have  cruelly  restricted  mail 
privileges  and  refased  inspection  of  POW 
facilities  by  impartial  humanitarian  or- 
ganisations 

These  actions  have  been  in  blatant 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  signed  in  1957. 

There  have  been  many  Innocent  vic- 
tims in  this  tragic  war.  Perhaps  the  most 
tortuous  cruelty  has  been  Inflicted  on 
the  families  of  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
missing  in  action.  Since  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  will  not  provide  a 
complete  listing  of  the  men  whom  they 
are  holding,  many  of  these  families  have 
nothing  more  than  simple  faith  to  sus- 
tain them  that  their  loved  ones  are  alive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  are  all  Americans,  I  am 
ver>-  distressed  about  the  situation  with 
respect  to  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  mi.ssing  in  action.  However,  the 
activities  and  discussions  during  this 
special  week  will  multiply  the  increasing 
pressure  of  world  opinion  on  North  Viet- 
nam to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  participate  In  this  program  to 
center  attention  on  the  plight  of  more 
than  1,500  brave  American  men  being 
held  prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia  or  miss- 
ing in  action  against  the  Communist 
forces  of  North  Vietnam. 

This  is  our  way  of  letting  the  entire 
world  know  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
these  men  arid  do  not  intend  to  sacrifice 
them  In  any  agreement  with  the  enemy 
to  end  the  war. 

It  was  Congress,  indirectly  at  least, 
that  has  upheld  the  policy  which  sent 
these  men  Into  combat.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  do  all  that  It  can 


possibly  do  to  gaip  their  release  and  to 
help  their  loved  ones  in  this  time  of 
travail. 

In  this  humane  undertaking,  there  can 
be  no  doves  and  no  hawks,  no  Democrats 
and  no  Republicans.  It  transcends  politi- 
cal beliefs  and  personal  feelings.  These 
imprisoned  heroes  were  not  serving  as 
Republicans  or  as  Democrats.  a£  hawks 
or  as  doves.  They  were  serving  Uie  cause 
of  America,  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  In  our  efforts  to 
obtain  theii'  freedom. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  Congress  unanimous  approval 
of  the  resoluticn  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  this  week  as  '  National 
Week  of  Ccncern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
Missing  in  Action,"  and  the  President's 
subsequent  response,  were  most  gratify- 
ing to  the  manj'  tliousands  of  Americans 
desiring  to  speak  out  in  one  voice  for  hu- 
mane treatment  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
^  f  prisoners  of  war. 

The  dates  March  21  through  27  are 
significant,  for  they  mark  the  anniver- 
sary cf  the  time,  6  years  ago,  when  the 
first  U,S.  serviceman  was  made  captive  in 
North  Vietnam.  Today,  some  1,600  young 
Americans  fill  the  detention  camps  in 
that  land,  while,  their  brave  families 
await  their  return,  hoping  in  the  mean- 
time, and  too  often  in  vain,  fur  some  indi- 
cation of  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  om-  effort  this  week  Is  an 
indication  these  families  do  not  wait 
alone.  It  is  an  indication  that  all  Ameri- 
ca Is  but  one  large  family  awaltiiu;  the 
return  of  its  servicemen  sons.  We  must 
hope  and  pray  that  this  imited  expres- 
sion of  concern  will  reverberate  in  Hanoi 
and  that  It  will  have  positive  results. 

Mr.  McCUUiOCH,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  here  in  Congress  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  missing  In  action.  This 
concern  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
unanimous  approval  by  Congress  of  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  this  week  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War,/Mlssing  in 
Action." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  this  action  diemon- 
strate  that  we  have  not  and  will  not 
abandon  our  brave  men.  Let  us  armoimce 
to  the  world  that  America  will  not  forget 
her  .sons  who  are  held  prisoners  by  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  21st  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Istanbul 
In  1969.  adopted  resolutions  which  urged 
that  prisoners  of  war  be  given  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Geneva  Convention's  tenets 
on  the  treatment  of  war  prisoners.  The 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  was  one  of 
mmmon  concern  for  the  fate  cf  the 
POW'MIA'.s.  urging  Congress  to  support 
the  77  governments  which  unajiimously 
ndopted  the^'e  r^-solutions  and  f  n<»lly  was 
a  signatory  of  th<^t  convention.  However. 
Instead  of  abiding  to  these  tenets,  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  has  crim- 
inally disregarded  not  onlv  the  rules  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  but  the  rules  of 
common  human  decency. 

The  Government  of  Nrrth  Vietnam  has 
refused  to  cooperate,  time  and  again 
with  the  Red  Cross.  They  have  refused 
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to  permit  Inspection  of  their  prison 
camps.  They  have  refused  to  release  the 
sick  and  wounded.  They  have  refused  to 
permit  a  proper  exchange  of  letters  and 
packages.  They  have  refused  to  accu- 
rately report  the  names  of  the  prisoners. 
As  we  go  about  our  daily  activities,  we 
must  not  forget  these  men  who  are  be- 
ing held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia.  Let 
our  conscience  not  be  dulled  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  Let  the  word  be  carried  to 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  to  those  brave 
men  who  are  missing  In  action  that  their 
country  has  not  forsaken  them.  Let  it  be 
known  th^t  America  will  not  rest  until 
these  men  are  released. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  we 
speak  here  today  may  be  of  little  com- 
fort to  the  loved  ones  of  our  prisoners  of 
war.  Neither  will  our  words  provide  sol- 
ace to  the  prisoners  themselves  for  they, 
no  doubt,  are  being  told  by  their  captors 
that  America  has  forgotten  them. 

But  our  words  today  can  and  should  be 
directed  at  the  North  Vietnamese  them- 
selves and  to  the  court  of  world  opinion 
in  the  hope  that  some  thought — some 
phrase — some  Idea,  will  filter  through 
to  the  Communist  mind  and  bring  forth 
the  realization  that  America  has  never 
and  will  never  forget  those  men  being 
held  in  confinement  from  their  families 
and  their  Nation. 

I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  adver- 
saries in  North  Vietnam  have  misjudged 
us  as  a  people.  They  seem  to  harbor  the 
idea  that  Americans  are  as  unconcerned 
as  they  to  human  suffering  or  that  we 
will  bow  to  their  tactic  of  using  prisoners 
as  political  and  diplomatic  pawns. 

Con^rress  and  all  America  must  con- 
tinue to  speak  with  one  voice  on  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue.  Let  not  our  enemies 
take  comfort  In  their  misguided  judg- 
ment which  tells  them  that  honest  dif- 
ferences among  honest  men  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  is  also  a  signal  of  differ- 
ences concerning  the  fate  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

Let  not  the  Vietnam  government  in  the 
North  think  they  are  witnessing  a  split 
in  our  ranks  over  prisoners  when  they 
witness  sincere  debate  over  policy. 

There  is  no  difference  in  this  Nation 
over  our  determination  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  Americans  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  We  are  one  people 
on  that  issue,  and  I  pray  this  message  is 
sounded  loud  and  clear  in  this  chamber 
today. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  26,  1964,  an  AmericEin  Army  ad- 
viser, Capt.  Floyd  J.  Thompson,  was 
captured  in  South  Vietnam  and  had  the 
misfortune  of  becoming  the  first  Ameri- 
can POW.  Nearly  7  years  later.  Captain 
Thompson  is  still  listed,  along  with 
nearly  1,600  other  Americans. 

I  have  received  letters  from  my  home 
State  of  Wyonning  from  persons  of  all 
political  persuasions  who  have  voiced 
the  national  effort  toward  a  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
Missing  in  Action."  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Kiwtmis 
Club  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  on  Pebruarv- 
4.1971: 


Our  Government  has  been  denied  any 
reliable  Information  regarding  servicemen 
held  as  POWs  by  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese,  or  any  reliable  Informa- 
iiLin  regarding  many  of  our  serviceman  listed 
as  mlssins  in  action  In  Vietnam:  although 
repealed  deniand.s  have  been  made  upon  the 
Vietcone  and  the  North  Vietnamese  to  pro- 
vide proper  treatment  for  the  POWs  and  to 
release  reliable  information  as  to  the  POWs 
and  MIAs  Efforts  of  the  families  c'  the  POWs 
and  MIAs  Efforts  of  the  families  of  the  POW.s 
treatment  for  these  men.  have  been  to  no 
aval',  but  have  been,  in  lact.  turned  into 
prjpayarida  tools  for  the  benefit  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  our  Congress,  to  take  ;i  definite 
stand  in  this  matter  to  obtain  the  ret\irn  of 
all  POWs  and  complete  information  on  aK 
of  our  servlremen  listed  as  mls.slr.g  in  action 

I  would  like  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  following  letter  to  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  of  North  Vietnam  which 
was  signed  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Winter  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Casper.  Wyo.: 
His  Excellency  Pham  Van  Dong.  Premier. 
Democratic  Republican  of  Vietnam, 
Hanoi.    North    Vietnam 

Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  As  ooncerned 
Christians  and  United  States  citizens  we  are 
appealUng  to  your  humanity,  and  that  of 
your  nation  in  regard  to  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  our  men  mi.ssing  in  action. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  we  call  for 
Hanoi  to  relea.se  tlie  names  of  all  prisoners 
you  hold,  and  to  urge  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  do  the  same.  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity we  call  for  the  assurance  of  proper 
detention  facilities,  food  and  medical  care 
of  Prisoners  of  war  In  the  name  of  human- 
ity we  call  for  unhampered  correspondence 
with  prisoners  of  war's  families.  In  the  name 
of  humanity  we  call  for  repatriation  of  .sick 
or  wounded  who  might  not  survive  captivity. 
In  the  name  of  humanity  we  call  for  the 
International  Red  Cross  or  International 
Control  Commission  to  be  permitted  to  In- 
spect the  prison  camps  in  North  Vietnam  as 
has  been  done  In  the  South.  In  the  name  of 
humanity  we  call  for  an  honoring  by  Hanoi 
of  her  legal  obligations  under  the  Geneva 
Convention  which  she  signed  in  1957. 

It  is  my  sincere  liope  that  we  can  con- 
tinue work  on  this  problem  throughout 
the  yew.  and  not  forget  it  as  quickly 
as  this  'week  of  concern"  will  pass.  We 
miLSt  double  our  efforts  in  this  legisla- 
tive body  so  that  a  National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  Missing 
in  Action  will  not  become  an  annual 
event. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  when  the  President 
signed  House  Joint  Resolution  21  declar- 
ing this  week  as  "National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in 
Action,"  I  was  in  my  home  State,  North 
D  ikota,  to  address  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  International  Club  at 
North  Dakota  State  University  in  Fargo. 
Thev.  and  all  North  Dakotans,  are  deep- 
ly concerned  about  our  men  who  are 
being  held  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  another  facet  of  this  overdrawn 
wir  which  has  confused  Americans  for 
years.  I  am  glad  that  this  Congress  is 
considering  possibilities  as  to  what  is  the 
fairest  and  most  efficient  system  to  main- 
tain an  army  in  America.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President's  schedule  for 


withdrawals  will  take  us  out  of  this  war. 
But  the  problem  of  getting  back  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  of  finding  out  In- 
formation on  our  men  mi.ssing  in  action 
still  plagues  us. 

None  of  us  can  realize  the  anguish  and 
qiie.-tioning  families  and  friends  of  these 
men  have  experienced,  wondering  where 
thev  may  be  and  how  they  are  being 
treated. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Leland  Torkelson.  Crosby,  N.  Dak.  Her 
son  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  since  April 
1967.  She  has  asked  that  Congress  act 
upon  House  Resolution  517  and  562. 
which  would  exempt  the  earnings  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  a  soldier  missing  in 
action  from  Federal  income  tax  for  as 
long  as  he  has  this  status.  I,  too,  urge 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
bring  these  two  bills  to  our  Chamber. 
Exempting  them  from  paying  Federal 
income  tax  Is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
these  men  who  have  served  above  what 
they  were  called  to  do. 

My  hope  is  that  this  week  will  focus 
attention  on  the  fact  that  there  are  over 
1.600  Americans  listed  as  POW's  and 
MIA's  My  hope  is  that  our  people's 
voiced  concern  will  serve  to  awaken  the 
numbered  conscience  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  observe  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
which  they  signed  in  1957.  And  my  hope 
is  that  this  week  will  unite  all  of  us  as 
Americans,  bringing  our  varied  lives  to- 
gether Into  one  heart,  one  mind,  demand- 
ing that  justice  be  given  to  our  men  in 
Vietnam — that  this  1  week  will  dem- 
onstrate to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that 
this  Nation  is  still  united  and  Is  still 
concerned  about  the  life  of  each  one  of 
Us  members 
Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker- 
He  serves  me  most  who  serves  his  coun- 
try be.st. 

These  words  from  the  "Iliad  of  Homer 
Book  X,"  express  precisely  the  feeling  of 
the  average  American  citizen  toward 
tho.se  who  h&ve  fought  on  battlefields  all 
over  the  world  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Veterans  of  military  service  fall  into 
various  categories. 

Tliere  are  those  who  have  escaped  the 
lia'zards  of  the  battlefield  and  who  are 
among  the  living,  both  with  and  without 
the  scars  of  war.  These  are  character- 
ized by  the  servicemen  who  fought  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  as  well  as  the 
various  emergency  actions  immediately 
following  the  Ifist  World  War  and  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  present 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  those  who  have  given  their 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  their 
country  and  who  are.  in  deep  reverence, 
referred  to  as  our  "honored  dead."  The<c 
are  remembered  as  tho.'^e  servicemen  en- 
tombed in  the  hulls  of  sunken  vessels 
as  a  result  of  a  sneak  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  those  who  rest  in  peace  in 
the  fields  of  Europe  and  the  rice  paddies 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  been 
captured  on  the  battlefield  and  who  are 
listed  either  as  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
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ing  in  action.  The.se  are  represented  by 
the  nearly  1,600  young  men  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  fought 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

They  are  American  lads  who  have 
been  placed  in  bamboo  cages  and  put  on 
public  exhibition  in  enemy  lands,  who 
have  been  locked  up  in  filthy  cells  and 
supplied  only  meager  fare  for  subsist- 
ence, and  who  have  been  denied  by  their 
captors  the  rules  of  humane  treatment 
that  have  been  spelled  out  for  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  Geneva  Convention.  In 
short,  these  are  the  men  who  have  paid 
an  extremely  dear  price  for  their  coun- 
trj'  and  who  every  day  are  bearing  hard- 
ships occasioned  because  they  fought  to 
make  men  free.  These,  truly  then,  are 
our  "honored  li\ing." 

It  is  for  us  who  are  removed  from  the 
thtmder  of  the  battlefield  to  give  assur- 
ance to  our  "honored  living"  that  they 
will  not  be  forgotten  as  they  languish 
in  dark  cells  in  remote  corners  of  the 
world. 

In  this,  we  must  charge  ourselves  to 
remember  that  this  group  of  "honored 
living"  takes  many  forms. 

They  are  of  many  different  religions 
and  philosophies.  Some  of  them  go  to 
church  as  Catholics,  some  as  Jews  and 
some  as  Protestants.  Some  of  them  might 
not  go  to  any  church  but,  nonetheless, 
carry  the  precepts  of  the  golden  rule 
deep  within  their  hearts. 

They  come  from  every  walk  of  life, 
some  of  them  being  the  sons  of  farmers 
and  others  having  parents  who  work  in 
the  various  ranks  of  the  white  and  the 
blue  collar. 

Politically,  these  individuals  might  be 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  and,  philo- 
sophically, they  could  be  of  either  con- 
servative or  liberal  letuiing.  They  also 
might  be  in  dead  center,  politically  and 
philosophically. 

Before  going  into  the  service  these  im- 
prisoned servicemen  did  many  different 
things,  extending  all  the  way  from  work- 
ing at  a  hot  dog  stand  to  taking  a  pre- 
medical  course  in  preparation  for  becom- 
ing a  doctor. 

As  diverse  as  their  backgrounds  might 
be.  there  is  one  thing  they  have  strongly 
in  common;  that  is,  a  sheer  dedication  to 
fight  for  the  principles  that  mean  so  very 
much  to  free  men. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  course  of  our  every- 
day living  pause  frequently  to  express 
our  deep  respect  for  those  "honored  liv- 
ing." Let  us  also  resolve  to  press  relent- 
lessly forward  to  have  their  North  Viet- 
namese captors  give  these  American 
servicemen  the  dignified  treatment  to 
wliich  they  are,  without  reservation, 
eminently  entitled. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
privileged  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
an  attempt  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
fate  of  over  1,600  American  prisoners-of- 
war  and  missing  in  action. 

The  week  of  March  21  to  27  has  been 
proclaimed  "National  Week  of  Concern 
for  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Ac- 
tion" because  7  years  ago  at  this  time- 
on  March  26.  1964— Capt.  Floyd  J. 
Thompson  was  captured  in  South  Viet- 
nam,  and   became   the   first  American 


POW  of  the  war.  Today,  he  remains  a 
tragic  statistic  on  D?fense  Department 
rerords.  along  with  far  too  many  other 
Amcri'^ans. 

It  is  o.uite  obvious  that  until  man  can 
dis-nver  and  implement  a  more  rational 
method  for  settling  differences  than 
bloodshed,  we  will  not  escape  the  conse- 
quences which  befall  individuals  such  as 
Captain  Thompson.  This  issue — perhaps 
the  most  discouraging — raises  a  multi- 
tude of  legal,  humanitarian,  moral,  po- 
litical, and  social  questions  which  must  be 
answered  by  the  Communists.  Hopefully, 
our  actions  on  the  House  fioor  today  will 
ccmpel  them  to  respond. 

Since  the  intial  capture  of  an  Ameri- 
can .serviceman  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  has  made  ev3ry  effort  to  identify 
al'  prisoners,  establish  communications 
between  prisoners  and  *heir  families,  en- 
rourage  repatriation  of  the  wounded  and 
seriously  ill,  and  have  impartial  observers 
inspect  the  POW  camps.  However.  Hanoi 
has  been  operating  under  the  misinter- 
pretation that  not  responding  to  our  re- 
quests will  -work  to  its  advantage,  and 
thus  our  efforts  have  been  thwarted  at 
almost  every  turn.  I  am  certain  it  is  lit- 
tle ronsolatim  to  the  families  of  tho.se 
mls.'ing  that  tiie  majority  of  people  sur- 
veyed approved  of  thf  raid  on  Sontay. 
Their  relatives  are  still  not  home. 

In  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  the 
nations  of  the  world  attempted  to  make 
w^arfare  as  humane  as  possible  for  those 
who  could  no  longer  pose  a  threat  in  an 
existing  conflict.  This  convention,  legally 
binding  the  signatory  parties,  applies  to 
"all  cases  of  declared  war  or  any  other 
armed  :onflict  which  may  arise  between 
two  or  more  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties, even  if  the  state  of  war  is  not  rec- 
ognized by  one  of  them."  Since  the  United 
States  ratified  it  in  1955.  and  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  acceded  in  1953  and 
North  Vietnam  in  1957,  North  Vietnam's 
ir-ositicn  that  the  Convention  is  not  ap- 
plicable because  war  has  not  been  de- 
clared is  illegal  and  unjustifiable. 

Yet,  as  we  know  too  well,  Hanoi  has 
consistently  refused  all  attempts  by  our 
Government  to  di.scuss  the  issue.  Repre- 
scn'.atives  of  their  government  have  re- 
sponded to  the  desperate  pleas  of  wives 
and  mothers  of  Americans  by  stating 
these  women  should  return  home  and 
demcnstrate  against  the  war.  Only  in 
this  w.-iy.  say  the  Communists,  will  the 
confli-.t  be  ended  and  will  their  husbands 
and  sens  be  returned. 

Although  we  have  little  information 
about  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  these 
servicemen,  we  do  know  some  very  tragic 
facts  concerning  them.  Only  about  175 
families  have  even  received  communica- 
tions from  their  relatives,  and  the  aver- 
age frequency  of  such  communications 
is  less  than  two  a  year.  American  serv- 
icemen were  marched  down  the  streets 
of  Hanoi  in  19G6  and  threatened  with 
execution  as  war  criminals.  Frank  Bor- 
man  reported,  "we  have  dociunented 
cases  of  19  of  your  fellow  prisoners  be- 
ing muidered  or  allowed  to  die  in  South 
Vietnam  and  just  recently  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  spoken  of  five  deaths 
in  their  prisons." 


Major  Rowe  explained  that  an  Ameri- 
can prisoner  of  war  is  isolated  and  a 
serious  attempt  is  made  to  convince  him 
that  he  is  completely  alone  and  helpless, 
totally  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  complete  mercy 
of  his  Communist  captors.  Such  brutal 
treatment,  the  failure  to  identify  pris- 
oners, and  the  lack  of  POW  camps  are 
an  affront  to  those  who  believe  in  com- 
mon standards  of  decency  and  civiliza- 
tion— and  certainly  are  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War. 

President  Nixon  has  denounced  the 
Communist  treatment  of  POW's  as  "one 
of  the  most  unconrcionable  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare,"  and  both  he  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  have  stated  that 
until  the  prisoners  are  released  there 
will  not  be  total  and  complete  with- 
drawal of  the  American  presence  in  Viet- 
nam." 

The  leaders  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world  are  giving  the  POW/MIA  problem 
the  highest  priority.  At  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks  Ambassador  Bruce  speaks  of  it 
almost  daily.  The  Congress  has  held 
joint  sessions  exclusively  on  the  prob- 
lem. Numerous  Congressmen  have  pro- 
po,sed  new  law.s  to  provide  additional 
benefits  to  families  of  POW's  and  MIA's. 

The  Red  Cross  and  the  United  Nations 
have  intervened,  asking  that  the  tenets 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  be  upheld. 
Various  groups  and  individuals  such  as 
H.  Ross  Perot,  whose  efforts  thus  far 
have  been  termed  "propaganda"  by  the 
enemy,  have  offered  ransom  money  for 
the  prisoners. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  send  a  letter, 
with  at  least  85  of  my  House  colleagues, 
to  the  President  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  requesting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  POW  prisons  in  North 
Vietnam.  If  we  cannot  secure  our  serv- 
icemen's release,  we  in  the  Congress  can 
attempt  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
being  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  Con\'ention  on  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War. 

One  thing  that  desperately  needs  to 
be  done  is  for  U.S  officials,  Congressmen, 
and  the  American  people  to  stress 
equally  the  need  for  information  about 
the  many  Americans  who  are  also  being 
held  captive  in  South  Vietnam.  Too  of- 
ten we  have  stressed  the  plight  of  those 
held  by  Hanoi  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
NLP.  In  fact  we  know  much  less  about 
the  latter  category  of  prisoners.  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  help  these  brave  indi- 
viduals also.  Their  numbers  certainly 
match  those  of  the  men  held  in  North 
ViPtnam,  and,  unfortunately,  only  one 
of  them  has  even  been  permitted  to  write 
a  letter.  Therefore,  their  fate  Is  quite 
obscure  and  distressing. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  plight  of  all  U.S.  servicemen  be- 
ing held  prisoners  of  war  or  listed  as 
missing  in  action.  The  following  table 
shows  the  actual  numbers  in  various 
categories  and  suggests  how  so  many 
American  lives  have  been  touched  by 
this  tragedy — but  numbers  alone  can 
never  reflect  the  grief  endured  by  them 
or  their  loved  ones. 

The  table  follows: 
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Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  to  conunemorate  this  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
Missing  in  Action.  We  have  chose  the 
week  of  Maixh  21  through  27  because  it 
marks  the  seventh  juinlversary  of  our 
first  prisoner  of  war.  Capt.  Floyd  Thomp- 
sono.  an  American  adviser,  was  captured 
March  26,  1964. 

Today  there  are  over  1.500  men  who 
aje  either  prisoners  or  are  missing  in  ac- 
Ucn.  Many  of  these  men  are  listed  as 
missing  because  North  Vietnam  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Convention 
which  reauires  all  countries  to  make  a 
list  of  names  of  men  that  have  been  cap- 
tured. North  Vietnam  also  refuses  to  re- 
lease the  sick  and  wounded  and  ^^ill  not 
permit  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
Inspect  the  prison  cfimps. 

We  have  heard  of  these  deplorable 
conditions  in  which  our  prisoners  are 
kept  and  the  American  people  are  grow- 
ing impatient  with  North  Vietnam's 
stalling  tactics.  We  have  witnessed  pub- 
lic rallies,  resolutions  in  the  Congress, 
and  pleas  to  the  United  Nation  by  con- 
cerned American  citizens. 

I  hope  this  week  of  National  Concern 
will  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  these 
are  not  forgotten  Americans  and  that 
world  opinion  in  return  will  convince 
North  Vietnam  to  release  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  many  of  our  colleagues  know, 
I  w8hs  a  prisoner  of  war  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  My  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  our  men  held  captive 
today  can  survive  the  long,  miserable  and 
lonely  hours  and  days  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  if  only  they  are  convinced  the 
American  people  care. 


It  is  hard  for  a  man  in  a  prison  cell 
to  feel  any  tangible  evidence  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  others.  But,  just  as  Ameri- 
can bombers  flying  overhead  once  gave 
me  and  my  cellmates  the  proof  we  needed 
that  our  Nation  had  not  forgotten  us; 
that  our  fellow  Americans  were  still 
fighting  to  rescue  us,  I  believe  word  of 
Son  Tay  and  the  rescue  attempt  there 
must  have  reached  our  captive  men,  and 
word  will  also  reach  them  that  we  are 
setting  aside  this  week  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  Missing 
in  Action." 

It  may  be  diCBcult  for  the  barbarians 
in  Hanoi,  who  so  cruelly  use  our  captive 
servicemen  as  pawns  in  the  game  they 
are  playing  at  the  so-called  peace  ta- 
ble, to  understand  our  free  society.  They 
may  often  misread  our  intentions  when 
they  hear  thot  seme  of  our  leaders  criti- 
cize the  conduct  of  this  miserable  war 
or  disagree  with  the  President's  timetable 
for  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam.  But  we  must  not  let  them  mis- 
read the  united  determination  of  the 
American  people  that  this  Nation  will 
never  desert  the  American  men  they  per- 
secute so  brutally. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  violating 
international  law,  and  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  as  well  as  in  the  executive 
branch,  must  demonstrate  to  them  that 
we  are  united  in  our  demand  that  they 
cease  and  desist.  We  must  continually 
remind  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
of  their  atrocities,  and  insist  that  every 
nation  which  pays  decent  human  be- 
havior more  than  lip  service  stand  with 
us  in  our  demand  that  they  cease  and 
desist.  We  must  insist  on  unrelenting 
pressure  from  every  world  capitol  until 
the  Hanoi  barbarians  give  us  the  name, 
rank  and  serial  number  of  every  man 
they  hold  prisoner,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion concerning  his  health  and  well- 
being.  We  must  also  insist  that  they 
begin  immediately  returning  our  men  as 
we  are  committed  to  returning  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  concerned. 
The  Members  of  this  House  are  con- 
cerned. I  urge  with  all  the  conviction  I 
can  muster  that  every  Member  rise  and 
say  so  today;  that  every  Member  of  the 
other  Body  likewise  rise  and  say  so:  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  name  of  all  the  American  people 
convey  to  the  Hanoi  Government  this 
unanimous  message  of  concern. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  spirit 
of  deep  concern,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  making  a  straightfor- 
ward appeal  of  the  utmost  serlousnes.s 
and  urgency.  It  is  an  appeal  that  tran- 
scends politics  and  policy,  an  appeal  that 
goes  far  beyond  any  possible  questions 
of  the  merit  of  present  military  activities 
In  Southeast  Asia.  For  the  appeal  we 
make  today  is  an  appeal  for  international 
justice.  Even  more,  it  is  an  appeal  for 
common  decency,  for  the  most  basic 
standards  of  human  morality.  In  sum, 
it  is  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  dignity 
of  human  life  itself. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  have  proclaimed  the 
week  of  March  21  through  27  as  a  'Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern"  for  American 
prlsoners-of-war   and  men   missing-in- 


action. We  sincerely  hope  that  by  doing 
so.  we  will  help  to  focus  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  nation  but  of  the  entire 
world  on  the  plight  of  our  men  and 
women  now  held  prisoners  in  Southeast 
Asia,  in  addition  to  the  unspeakable  an- 
guiih  of  hundreds  of  their  families  here 
al  home. 

At  last  count,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
1.600  Americans  were  listed  either  as  cap- 
tives of  the  North  Vietnamese  or  men 
missing-in-actlon.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  prisoners  now  for  more  than  5 
years,  and  Friday  will  mark  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  first 
American  still  being  held.  In  all  of  that 
time,  only  10  men  have  been  released. 
The  remainder  continue  to  exist  under 
the  most  horrifying  conditions  imagin- 
able— treated  with  disregard  and  con- 
tempt, subjected  to  inhumane  condltion.s 
both  mentally  and  physically,  deprived 
of  adequate  medical  care  and  diet.  This. 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  every  indication  and 
report  that  we  have.  And,  perhaps  the 
most  terrifying  aspect  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion Is  that,  for  the  most  part,  we  simply 
do  not  know  what  the  situation  really  Is, 

For  despite  intense  diplomatic  efforts 
during  these  last  5  years,  the  Govern- 
ments of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong 
have  refused  even  minimal  cooperation- 
cooperation  asked  not  only  by  the  United 
States,  but  by  the  United  Nations  as  well. 
In  addition  to  tlie  International  Red 
Cross  and  similar  organizations.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  refused  not  only 
to  release  American  prisoners,  but  even 
to  Identify  the  prisoners  they  hold.  Con- 
sistently, they  have  refused  to  have  their 
prisoner-of-war  camps  Inspected  by  neu- 
tral observers,  such  as  the  International 
Red  Cross.  They  have  refused  to  reles.se 
prisoners  who  are  seriously  sick  or 
wounded.  And  they  have  refused  to  per- 
mit even  the  free  flow  of  mall  to  and  from 
prisoners,  allowing  i-'crhaps  only  100  men 
even  to  write  home. 

All  of  these  actions.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
In  direct  violation  of  the  accords  reached 
at  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
treatment  of  prlsoners-of-war.  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  signed  in  1957.  We 
appeal  today  for  what  is  recognized  the 
wor'd  over  as  just  and  decent,  what 
Hanoi  Itself,  in  signing  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, has  said  that  it  recognizes  as  Just 
and  decent. 

We  appeal  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  at 
the  very  least,  to  release  the  names  of  the 
prisoners  whom  they  hold.  Across  this 
coimtry,  hundreds  of  families  are  gratu- 
itously subjected  to  overwhelming  an- 
guish and  frustration,  not  knowing 
whether  their  husbends.  fathers,  and 
sons  are  dead  or  alive.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance, we  appeal  to  all  governments  to 
honor  the  accords  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention— to  acknowledge  and  respect  the 
simple  dignity  of  human  life. 

Only  when  this  Is  accomplished,  Mr 
Speaker,  will  we  lower  our  voices  of  out- 
rage and  protest.  Until  that  day,  our  dis- 
gust at  mankind's  inhumanity  to  itself 
must  be  proclaimed  again  and  again 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  is  very  special  in  the  hearts 
and  mtads  of  Americans  everywhere.  By 
Presidential  proclamation,  the  country 
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is  observing  "National  Week  of  Concern 
for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  In  Action" 
from  March  21  to  27.  To  some,  this  pe- 
riod will  have  a  highly  personal  signifi- 
cance, dramatized  by  the  absence  of  a 
loved  one  who  Is  In  this  tragic  category. 
But  to  all  Americans  and  to  free  peoples 
everywhere,  it  will  bear  an  importance 
which  stems  from  a  fundamental  dedi- 
cation to  hiunanitarlan  principles. 

Nearly  7  years  ago — on  March  26,  1964, 
the  first  American  serviceman  was  cap- 
tured In  South  Vietnam  by  the  enemy. 
Even  today,  he  Is  Included  with  over 
1,500  other  Americans  who  are  classified 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  action. 
Although  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  regarding  humane  treatment 
for  prisoners,  North  Vietnam  has  disre- 
garded those  provisions  repeatedly  and 
blatantly.  They  have  failed  to  release  a 
complete  list  of  Americans  which  they 
hold  captive;  they  have  refused  to  re- 
lease the  seriously  ill  and  injured  sol- 
diers; they  have  not  been  willing  to  allow 
the  free  exchange  of  mail ;  and  they  have 
not  permitted  Impartial  inspection  of 
their  prison  facilities.  All  these  actions 
have  been  flagrant  violations  of  the  In- 
ternational agreement  which  supposedly 
was  to  insure  the  merciful  treatment  of 
imprisoned  soldiers. 

As  I  reflected  on  the  historical  distinc- 
tion of  the  dates  selected  for  this  ob- 
servance, the  time  of  year  came  to  mind. 
On  March  21  each  year,  citizens  hail  the 
coming  of  spring.  Whatever  the  weather 
on  that  date,  it  is  known  that  the  season 
of  warmth  and  beauty  Is  nigh.  Tradi- 
tionally, spring  Is  a  time  of  rebirth. 
Plants  burst  from  the  ground;  trees  and 
flowers  blossom;  many  farm  animals  give 
birth  to  their  young.  But.  the  most  re- 
freshing aspect  of  springtime  is  the  all- 
pervasive  feeling  of  hope  and  anticipa- 
tion which  fills  the  air. 

Thus,  as  we  acknowledge  this  first 
week  of  spring.  It  is  appropriate  to  re- 
assert our  outrage  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  over  their 
failure  to  accord  captive  American  .serv- 
icemen the  type  of  care  demanded  by  all 
those  who  cherish  human  life.  Let  us — a.-- 
Americans — renew  our  pledge  to  main- 
tain a  national  protest  until  these  men 
are  granted  humane  respect.  In  so  doing, 
let  as  remind  the  world  that  American? 
stand  united  and  firm  behind  our  Im- 
prisoned servicemen,  who  have  been 
stripped  by  the  enemy  of  human  dignity. 
But  most  Importantly,  let  us  reassure  our 
men  in  Southeast  Asia  that  the  status 
of  American  POW's  and  MIA's  is  ever  in 
our  minds  and  actions.  Let  us  reafllrm 
a  national  commitment  to  seek  the  re- 
lease of  these  men,  so  that  American 
words  cannot  be  used  as  propagsmdlzlng 
tools  of  torture  against  our  imprisoned 
men.  Public  uproar  must  not  cease  until 
the  enemy  allows  these  Americans  to 
come  home  to  their  loved  ones  and  to  the 
country  which  they  have  served  so  well 
Concern  over  the  plight  of  American 
servicemen  who  languish  in  steamy 
Jungles  thousands  of  miles  from  home 
trEinscends  petty  partisanship.  A  soldier 
writhing  In  an  enemy  prison  camp  Is  the 
ward  of  neither  Democrat  nor  Republi- 
can, for  his  well-being  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  Americans — of  all  free  peo- 


ples the  world  over.  Especially  during 
this  week,  let  us  demonstrate  to  the  world 
our  solidarity  behind  the  ideals  of  hu- 
man decency. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  Nation  must  not  overlook  the  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones  of  the  POW's  and 
MIA's.  They,  too,  are  the  victims  of  a 
ruthless  enemy.  By  falling  to  relea.se  the 
names  of  those  whom  they  hold  and  who 
have  died  in  captivity,  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  extending  the  war  to  our 
very  shores,  toying  with  the  minds  and 
emotions  of  these  countless  citizens. 

Thus,  as  a  sponsor  of  the  resolution 
which  gave  birth  to  this  observance,  it 
is  my  hope  that  Americans  everywhere 
will  pause  in  their  dally  routines — 
whether  It  be  In  formal  ceremonies  and 
activities  or  merely  In  a  concerned 
thought — and  pay  tribute  to  the  brave 
men  and  their  families  who  have  borne 
a  disproix)rtlonate  share  of  the  burden 
of  this  war. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Pi'isoners  of  War  and  Miss- 
ing in  Action,  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
Is  on  the  prisoners  and  their  families. 

Appreciating  the  degree  of  heartache 
experienced  by  the  families  of  those 
POW/'MIA's  is  difficult  enough.  Imag- 
ining the  Inhumane  and  miserable 
conditions  which  these  brave  men  have 
endured— some  for  many  years — Is 
beyond  our  ability  as  we  go  about  our 
daily  lives. 

In  honoring  those  in  North  Vietnamese 
:  ilsous,  we  honor,  too.  the  brave  women 
who  are  their  wives  and  mothers.  They 
have  been  used  as  pawns  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  as  have  their  husbands. 
Love  for  their  husbands  and  sons  has 
t>een  played  against  their  love  of  coun- 
tiy.  We  all  owe  them  the  same  loyalty 
and  devotion  they  have  shown  us.  We 
must  do  everything  In  our  power  to  gain 
foi-  the  Americans  being  held  prisoner 
humane  treatment  and  direct  contact 
with  their  families.  We  can  do  no  less. 

Perhaps  we  can  do  more,  however. 
;he  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
united  in  opposing  the  wretched  treat- 
ment accorded  to  American  prisoners. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  sent  peti- 
tions and  letters  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese Goverrunent  urging  humane 
treatment.  I  have  joined  nearly  100  of 
my  colleagues  this  month  in  writing  to 
Ton  Doc  Thang,  President  of  the  Demo- 
cratic RepubUc  of  Vietnam  to  plead  the 
prisoners'  case  for  humane  treatment. 

Literally  hundreds  of  resolutions  on 
behalf  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
have  been  sponsored,  and  the  entire  91st 
Congress,  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  better 
treatment  for  prisoners.  President  Nixon 
has  pressed  for  negotiation  of  the 
prisoner-of-war  issue  since  he  took  of- 
fice, and  he  has  worked  through  foreign 
governments  and  our  own  official  envoys 
to  assure  their  humane  treatment.  Con- 
gress has  voted  to  continue  the  pay, 
promotions,  and  benefits  of  those  men 
mi-i&ing  and  imprisoned,  and  to  compen- 
sate them  for  Inadequate  care  by  the 
enemy 

Yet  the  North  Vietnamese  Govenunent, 
while  a  signatory  to  the   1949  Geneva 


Convention,  has  refused  to  accord  the 
status  of  prisoner  of  war  to  our  soldiers 
who  have  been  captured.  I  propose  that 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  ad- 
here to  its  treaty  obligations  in  recog- 
nizing these  American  soldiers  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Perhaps  a  new  convention  could  be 
drawn  up  to  limit  the  time  prisoners 
can  be  held  before  being  repatriated,  and 
to  define  the  treatment  which  must  be 
maintained  during  the  prisoner's  cap- 
tivity. Certainly,  in  modem  warfare, 
where  protracted  struggles  such  as  this 
may  be  common,  such  guarantees  should 
be  internationally  e6tabli«hed. 

America  Is  asking  Haooi  this  week, 
and  always,  that  their  prisoners — our 
citizens — be  granted  the  hmnan  right 
to  medical  treatment  for  their  injuries 
and  the  simple  right  to  communicate 
with  those  they  love. 

The  prisoners  and  their  families  de- 
serve our  compassion.  They  deserve  our 
constant  work  to  assure  them  humane 
treatment  and  early  release. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  fellow 
Americans  who  are  proud  of  our  fighting 
men  who  are  enduring  the  tiring  and 
dangerous  Vietnam  war,  I  feel  we  must 
bring  to  bear  all  the  pressure  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  American  public  and  all  world 
opinion  possible  to  force  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  free  American  prisoners  and 
comply  with  the  Geneva  Convention  ac- 
cordis  which  that  Government  signed  In 
1957. 

This  National  Week  of  Concern  for  our 
Prisoners  of  War  and  missing  In  action 
must  set  the  stage  for  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  pec^Jlcs  of  this  Nation 
to  join  in  voicing  the  demand  upon  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  act  to  halt  the  cap- 
tivity, inhumane  treatment,  and  lack  of 
commimicatlon  with  American  prisoners. 
I  request,  on  behalf  of  the  families  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  men  listed 
as  missing  in  action  and  for  all  human- 
ity, that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  Identify  al!  prisoners  of  war 
they  hold  in  captivity,  permit  impartial 
mspection  of  their  POW  camps,  release 
seriously  Injured  or  sick  prisoners  and 
permit  the  free  exchange  of  mail  between 
prisoners  and  Uieir  families. 

Many  of  these  American  men  are  being 
mistreated  and  I  urge  that  our  efforts  to- 
day, this  week,  and  in  the  following 
months  not  go  imheeded  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  Vietcong,  or  any  nation's 
people  so  that  our  American  fighting  men 
who  are  prisoners  will  have  hcq^e  of  being 
freed. 

Most  of  us  today  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  met  often  and  talked 
with  the  families  of  our  captured  patriots 
and  the  men  listed  as  missing  In  tuition 
I  hope  today  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
for  all  people  under  which  America  was 
formed  by  our  forefathers  will  be  the 
spirit  with  which  our  words  today  will 
reach  the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  hope  the  North  Vietnamese  in  Hanoi 
will  experience  a  large  dose  of  that  spirit. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
solemn  occafiion,  for  we  gather  here  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives today  both  to  pay  a  tribute  of  es- 
teem to  the  American  troops  who  are 
being  held  captive  In  North  Vietnam,  and 
to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  their  release. 
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This  morning  in  a  briefing  on  the  sit- 
uation, an  interesting  proposal  arose,  one 
which  I  personally  intend  to  follow  up. 
I  propose  that  the  Congress  form  a  Joint 
committee  to  sit  as  long  as  the  POW 
situation  lasts  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attempting  to  find  a  resolution  to  the 
problem.  I  propose  that  both  public  and 
Oovemment  witnesses  be  invited  to  offer 
their  ideas  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  POW  and  MIA's  cast 
a  long  silent  shadow  over  the  entire 
United  States.  We  cannot  rest  while  they 
suffer;  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  them 
or  on  their  families  and  loved  ones. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  Join  with  me 
in  this  resolution.  I  urge  them  also  to 
join  with  me  in  the  prayerful  hope  that 
the  day  of  liberation  is  not  far  removed. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
register  my  deep  concern  for  the  nearly 
1,600  American  servicemen  who  are  cur- 
rently being  held  captive  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  that  a  week  of  concern  will 
help  keep  national  and  world  attention 
focused  squarely  upon  this  tragic  prob- 
lem. Hopefully,  it  will  continue  to  bring 
the  full  weight  of  international  opinion 
to  bear  upon  the  North  Vietnamese,  who 
have  mistreated  American  prisoners  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

Every  government  has  a  moral  and 
legal  obligation  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a 
responsible  manner.  As  a  signatory  to 
the  Geneva  Convention,  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  should  accord  our  men 
fair  and  humane  treatment.  Hanoi 
should  identify  all  prisoners  being  held, 
release  those  who  are  ill  or  injured,  per- 
mit international  inspection  of  its  pris- 
oner-of-war facilities,  and  allow  the  free 
exchange  of  mail  between  prisoners  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  my  House 
colleagues  and  my  fellow  Americans  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  these  serv- 
icemen will  be  reunited  with  their  loved 
ones,  and  I  pray  that  elusive  dream  wUl 
soon  become  a  reality. 

Mr,  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tlie 
most  tragic  episodes  of  our  time  concerns 
the  plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Communists  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  has  been  more  than  6  years  since  the 
American  Government  first  asked  for.  at 
lea*t,  a  list  of  those  held  captive.  We  still 
do^not  know  even  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war.  The  families  and 
loved  ones  of  these  men  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  if  they  are  still  alive. 

In  May  1969,  President  Nixon  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  publicize  the  plight  of 
these  American  prisoners  in  hopes  that 
the  force  of  world  opinion  would  encour- 
age more  humanitarian  treatment  of 
them  and  lead  to  their  early  release.  The 
releases  made  since  then  have  almost 
always  been  timed  and  planned  to  obtain 
the  maximum  of  political  advantage. 

We  need  to  continue  our  efiforts  to 
mobilize  world  opinion  In  support  of 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  con- 
tinued efforts  will  convince  the  North 
Vietnamese  of  our  sincerity  in  this  regard 


and  ol  the  need  to  separate  the  political 
question  of  peace  in  Vietnam  from  the 
humanitarian  treatment  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately the  plight  of  the  American  mili- 
tary men  being  lield  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  still  will  have  to  be  re- 
solved by  worldwide  public  support.  As 
a  Nation  we  must  seize  the  initiative  and 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  we  will  not 
.stand  by  any  lonaer  and  tolerate  the  in- 
humane treatment  perpetrated  on  our 
brave  men.  Negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists to  learn  the  names  of  the  pris- 
oners and  those  still  listed  as  missing  in 
action  over  the  past  5  years  has  been 
fruitless. 

The  last  Department  of  Defense  fig- 
ures show  104  primary  and  secondary 
next  of  kin  of  missing  and  captured 
servicemen  in  the  State  of  Oliio 

It  is  a  chilling  thought  to  visualize  the 
conditions  in  an  enemy  piisoner  of  war 
camp — the  mental  anguish,  .solitary  con- 
finement, inadequate  diet,  public  spec- 
tacle and  humiliation  as  the  prisoners 
are  paraded  through  North  Vietnam  vil- 
lage.s — and  most  of  all.  the  heart-rending 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  being  unable  to 
communicate  with  their  loved  ones. 
Many  of  the.se  men.  Air  Force  and  Navy 
pilot.s.  have  not  made  contact  with  their 
wives  or  cliildren  for  .some  5-6  years  be- 
cause the  North  Vietnamese  have  refused 
mail  to  go  out  of  the  prison  camps. 

So  far  tlie  most  effective  bargaining 
power  has  been  the  brave  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  wives  who  have  negotiated  tire- 
lessly with  Hanoi  representatives  in  Paris 
and  with  Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow. 

This  effort,  however,  has  been  wrapised 
in  suspicion  as  the  Communists  have 
told  these  fine  young  ladies  that  they 
must  go  home  and  participate  in  the 
mass  demons;.rations  to  end  the  war. 

North  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  123  .sign- 
er of  the  Geneva  Convention  which 
deals  with  humane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers. 

The  Hanoi  government  so  far  has  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  this.  They  have  re- 
fused to  allow  a  neutral  nation  to  go  in 
and  inspect  detention  camps.  They  have 
refused  to  hand  over  a  list  of  prisoners 
and  they  have  refused  all  efforts  to  de- 
liver mail  between  the  prisoners  and  their 
families. 

Most  of  the  wives  and  next  of  kin  are 
members  of  the  "National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  in  South 
east  Asia,'  This  group  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  tireless  energy  to  cor- 
rect a  grave  wrongdoing. 

It  is  a  little  known  fact  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEW  has  donated  more  than 
$12,000  to  the  league  from  royalties  he  re- 
ceived from  two  firms  that  are  producing 
Spiro  watches  and  sweatshirts  bearing 
his  caricature, 

I  am  privileged  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  a  "National  Week  of  Concern 
of  Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in  Action." 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  such  an  obser- 
vation will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
many  individuals  and  organizations  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  world  in 
support  of  Americans  being  held  captive 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  men  deserve  our  vocal  and  pray- 


erful  support   to   demonstrate   to   them 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten, 

A  strong  national  response  will  en- 
courage reciprocal  acts  of  justice  and 
humane  treatment  on  the  part  oi  tlie 
Communists. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wars  are 
an  ever-pre.sent  cur.se  of  mankind  in 
I' very  age.  In  past  eras,  pure  barbarism 
'•.  as  tiie  order  of  the  day.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  is  still  li'H',  for  the  institution 
vl  armed  conflict  itself  is  a  birbaric 
•hiowback  to  ni.ins  primitive  beginnings. 

Yet  over  the  ages  of  hum  in  develop- 
ment, there  has  evolved  an  effort  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  fcuiht  and  how  it?  victims  are 
treated.  Thi.>  includes  civilians  innocent- 
ly caught  'U  Its  turmoil  and  coir.bitants 
int..\tricably  intertwined  in  its  upheaval-^. 

If  there  is  one  significant  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  human  hisfjiy,  it  i^ 
this  evolution,  institutionalized  in  a  series 
of  signed  conventions.  All  natiani, 
whether  they  arc  si'matories  to  such 
documents  or  not,  are  influenced  m  tlie 
strongest  pjssib-e  manner  to  at  least  at- 
tempt to  abide  by  their  provisions. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  modern  era 
and  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  At  present 
there  are  upward  of  some  1,600  Ameri- 
can i  'ho  lie  being  detained  ;>s  prisoners 
m  Indocuma.  Mo.-.t  of  them  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. In  most  cases,  all  we  knov^'  of  them 
1.^  that  they  are  missing  in  a  combat  zone, 
Liltle  nore  is  know  :i  by  Government  and 
most  imiiortant  of  all,  the  families  of  the 
in.ssing  men. 

There  are,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  in- 
ternaticn.il  rules  to  be  abided  by  all 
parties  to  an.,-  conflict.  This  includes 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  Statcv,.  The  most  elementary  one 
of  ail  is  to  at  least  notify  the  opposing 
side  of  the  fact  that  you  have  a  certain 
number  of  their  personnel  in  custody 
Ti.cir  names,  ranks  and  identifying  mili- 
t.uy  numbers  should  be  included  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  alive  or  not.  This  is 
elementary  international  courtesy  to  an 
opponent.  Ideology  does  not  enter  into  it. 
Negotiations  toward  settlement  of  the 
conflict  do  not  figure  in  this  poition  of 
t!ic  equation,  either.  It  is  simply  an  in- 
ternational courtesy  exchanged  by  op- 
ponents. 

To  this  date  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  tlie  families  of  those  who  are  un- 
accoimted  for  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
conflict  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever 
of  the  true  fate  of  their  loved  ones.  Their 
agony  has  continued  now  for  several 
years,  compounded  by  succeeding  devel- 
opments. 

It  is  unforgiveable,  to  say  the  least,  to 
set  such  a  precedent  for  lack  of  infor- 
mation on  prisoners.  And  I  say  this  com- 
pletely apart  from  the  debate  on  the  war, 
with  which  I  have  taken  issue  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Elementary  assurances  of  basic  treat- 
ment are  also  in  order,  such  as  no  tor- 
ture, no  deprivation  of  basic  decencies 
and  amenities  of  life  and  the  right  to 
communicate  periodically  with  their 
loved  ones. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  invest  a  cent  in  such 
treatment.  The  Government  and  people 
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of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
eagerly  step  forward  with  all  that  is 
needed  to  carry  out  these  functions.  It 
would  not  even  cost  North  Vietnam  the 
price  of  a  postage  stamp  or  a  grain  of 
rice.  I  am  also  certain  that  few  if  any 
voices  would  be  raised  across  the  breadth 
of  America  to  such  a  process. 

All  we  need  is  the  acquiescence  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prisoners  of  war  on 
both  sides  have  one  basic  right  that 
has  been  infringed  upon.  That  is  not  to 
be  used  as  pawns  in  the  game  of  inter- 
national politics.  They  have  committed 
themselves  on  behalf  of  their  govern- 
ments and  the  respective  policies  en- 
gaged in  by  them.  In  the  process  they 
suffered  the  misfortunes  of  war  result- 
ing in  capture  by  the  enemy.  For  them 
combat  should  and  must  be  over.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  left  alone,  treated  de- 
cently and  freed.  To  allow  them  to  be- 
come elements  In  the  equation  of  war 
once  again  is  unconscionable. 

These  men  should  be  allowed  to  know 
that  no  matter  what  other  considera- 
tions there  may  be  surrounding  this 
conflict,  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
They  dwell  ever  in  our  hearts,  and  we 
shall  not  rest  until  each  and  every  one 
of  them  is  free,  returned  to  the  circle 
of  home  and  family  and  embarked  upon 
a  new  endeavor. 

Mr,  O'HARA,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
not  allow  controversy  over  this  Nation's 
involvement  in  Vietnam  to  obscure  the 
personal  sacrifices  that  that  conflict  con- 
tinually demands  of  our  servicemen 
there.  Tragically,  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  young  men  have  had  to  sacrifice  their 
lives.  Others  are  having  to  make  sacri- 
fices short  of — but  only  just  short  of — 
death  itself.  Among  these  are  the  more 
than  1.500  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
are  mi.ssing  in  action  and  presiuned  to  be 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  agony  of  their  confinement  is  not 
limited  to  the  prisoners  themselves.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  lai-ge  Air  Force  instal- 
lation in  my  district.  Many  of  the  fami- 
lies in  my  constituency  are  service  peo- 
ple. Among  them  are  wives  of  men  who 
are  known  to  be  prisoners  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam.  I  have  talked  with  some 
of  these  brave  women;  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  others.  I  know  of  the  deep 
concern  for  their  loved  ones  that  presses 
upon  them  without  letup,  day  in  and 
day  out.  I  appreciate  the  feelings  of  an- 
guish that  have  become  a  part  of  their 
lives  because  they  learn  so  little  about  the 
health  and  well-being  of  their  men. 

Their  anguish  would  be  alleviated 
somewhat  if  they  know  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention  were  in- 
deed governing  the  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans by  their  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong captors.  As  we  all  know,  those  pro- 
visions—which all  of  the  nations  partici- 
pating in  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia  on 
both  sides  have  agreed  to  abide  by— are 
not  now  being  observed  by  our  enemies. 

Recognizing  this,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  February  16.  1971. 
by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

I  respectfully  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues In  this  House. 


A    CONCURRENT    RFSOLUTION    ON    PRISONERS 
OP    WAR 

Whereas,  The  Unknown  Soldier  Is  not  sole- 
ly represented  among  the  dead,  where  for 
generations  tho.se  imknown  sacrifices  to  their 
countries'  service  have  beer,  publicly  and 
ceremoniously  honored  and  g^reat  monuments 
;ire  erected  to  their  memory.  During  this  dec- 
ude  and  now.  there  has  been  a  return  to 
barbarism  in  the  treatment  of  n.aBy  hun- 
dreds of  unknown  soldiers  among  the  living; 
and 

Whereas,  Known  prisoners  of  war  and  many 
"Missing  In  Action  "  who  are  unknown  pris- 
oners of  war  are  daily,  hourly,  suffering  and 
dying  of  cruel  and  barbarously  inhumane 
treatment  by  their  North  Vietnam  captors  in 
contemptuous  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention — which  Hanoi  signed  in 
1957  as  solemn  pledge  of  agreement  to  provide 
humane  treatment  to  all  captives  taken  in 
wartime;  and 

Whereas.  Proof  has  been  obtained  of  these 
extreme  cruelties  practiced  daily;  and  for 
the  thousands  of  relatives  and  friends  of  such 
living  sacrifices,  these  facts  bring  a  never- 
ending  anguish  Not  only  are  barbarities  of 
extreme  abuse  and  corrosive  public  ridicule 
inflicted,  but  Hanoi  thus  far  refuses  to  re- 
lease any  listing  of  prisoners  of  war,  delib- 
erately spreading  anguish  among  families  of 
American  service  personnel  and  thereby  com- 
pounding Communist  barbarities;   and 

Whereas,  Although  the  contention  as  to 
whether  America  should  continue  her  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia  is  currently  dividing 
this  Nation,  that  contention  should  neither 
divert  nor  delay  the  compelling  need  for  im- 
mediate action  concerning  American  prison- 
ers of  war.  By  any  civilized  standard,  by  any 
claim  to  humane  decencies,  this  Nation, 
through  her  public,  demands  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  hereby  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  memorial- 
ized, requesting  that  immediate  and  effec- 
tive measures  be  taken  to  obtain  identifica- 
tion of  POW  and  MIA  personnel;  to  compel 
treatment  for  such  prisoners  according  to 
Hanoi's  signatory  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion articles  with  humane  treatment;  to  Im- 
pose impartial  inspection  by  authorized  agen- 
cies of  prison  facilities;  to  effect  Immediate 
repatriation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  prison- 
ers; and.  without  exception,  to  establish  and 
sustain  the  right  of  communication  between 
poisoners  and  their  families;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  each  of  the 
sister  State  Legislatures;  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Michigan  delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
1  he  United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  February  16,  1971. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  16.  1971. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  express  my  strong  approval 
of  the  Presidential  proclamation  by 
which  this  has  been  designated  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action.  As  a  sponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  which  sets  aside  this 
week  to  express  concern  for  our  men  who 
are  missing  in  action  and  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war,  I  want  to  reaflfirm  my  per- 
sonal disbelief  that  there  should  exist 
today  such  unconcern  for  the  human 
values  which  are  involved  in  the  lives  of 
our  POW's  and  MIA's  and  their  families, 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  possible  end  can 
be  achieved  through  mistreatment  of  men 


who  have  fallen  into  enemy  hands — and 
what  valid  reason  can  justify  the  North 
Vietnamese  authorities  in  refusing  to 
identify  and  divulge  the  names  of  those 
who  are  held  as  prisoners? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  case  of  my  own 
constituents,  I  have  three  particular  ex- 
amples which  have  caused  untold  sorrow 
and  distress.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only 
human  and  just  that  information  should 
be  supplied  regarding  the  welfare  of  our 
men,  or  at  least  information  as  to  wheth- 
er they  are  being  held  as  prisoners  of 
war — or  not.  Maj.  Crosley  Fitton,  Jr., 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Stone,  Jr.. 
of  Libertyville,  111.,  has  been  missing  in 
action  since  February  9,  1968,  when  he 
was  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam.  His 
parachute  was  seen  to  open  and  there  is 
convincing  evidence  that  he  lEinded  safe- 
ly in  enemy  territory.  However,  no  re- 
port or  information  regarding  his  welfare 
has  been  forthcoming  fix)m  the  North 
Vietnamese  authorities.  Special  Forces 
Sgt.  Jolin  Young,  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Erica  Young,  has  been  missing  in  action 
since  January  1968.  His  wife  and  his 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Young,  all  of  Lake  Villa,  Dl.,  have 
sought  information  about  Sgt.  John 
Young — but  to  no  avail.  Navy  Comdr. 
Robert  Doremus,  brother  of  Mrs.  James 
Courter  of  Deerfleld,  III.,  appears  def- 
initely to  be  r  POW.  However,  the  com- 
munications regarding  his  whereabouts 
and  his  welfare  are  so  sparce  and  uncer- 
tain as  to  cause  continuing  concern  to 
his  sister  as  well  as  to  other  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  just  end  to  be  served  by  withholding 
information  regarding  these  unfortunate 
victims  of  war.  In  addition  to  the  reports 
of  mistreatment  of  our  men  held  in  cap- 
tivity by  the  North  Vietnamese,  justice 
and  himfianity  dictate  that  they  should 
be  free  to  communicate  with  their  loved 
ones  and  that  they  should  be  provided 
with  food  and  lodging  consistent  with 
human  needs  and  with  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  by  custom  and  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
any  amount  of  pleading  or  importuning 
will  change  the  attitude  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  authorities.  However,  our  ef- 
forts must  persist  and  be  supplemented 
by  our  prayers  that  human  compassion, 
decency  and  respect  will  indeed  prevail 
and  that  the  North  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties will  respond  with  information  and 
with  improved  treatment  of  those  whom 
they  hold  captive  within  their  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Roger  Zion  of  Indiana 
and  Congressman  Sonny  Montgomery 
of  Mississippi,  and  all  who  have  assumed 
leadership  in  this  cause.  While  I  deplore 
what  has  transpired  in  the  lives  and 
homes  of  these  families  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  men  missing  in  action,  I  ex- 
press the  profound  hope  and  indeed  the 
expectation  that  the  messages  which  we 
transmit  today  may  receive  favorable  at- 
tention by  the  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  :ne  that  we 
should  establish  a  joint  committee  to 
pursue  the  interests  of  our  prisoners  of 
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war  and  men  missing  in  action.  Such  a 
joint  committee  will  give  oCBcial  status 
to  the  action  which  is  sought  by  most 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  men  and  their 
families  who  are  missing  in  action  or  who 
are  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  creation  of  such 
a  Joint  committee  with  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  It  can  lead  to  the  release 
of  the  Americans  now  in  enemy  hands 
and  that  It  can  provide  a  comforting  and 
reassuring  response  to  the  families  of 
these  brave  and  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday  wUl 
be  the  seventh  year  of  the  capture  of  the 
first  American  still  being  held  captive 
in  the  conflict  In  Indochina. 

His  plight  and  that  of  all  the  other 
men  held  captive  is  a  ."source  of  suffering 
for  their  families  and  cause  for  great  sad- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  inhuman  and  uncivilized  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  continue  to  flaunt 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion regarding  identif  cation,  inspections, 
correspondence,  and  the  release  of  the 
seriously  sick  and  wounded. 

Each  violation  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment is  inexcusable. 

We  owe  it  to  these  men  and  their  fami- 
lies to  support  this  "Week  of  Concern' 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Simple  human  dignity  should  requiie 
information  for  the  families  of  these 
men.  Inspection  of  POW  camps  by  a  neu- 
tral nation  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
simple  act  of  human  beings. 

Nearly  1,600  Americans  are  held  pris- 
oner or  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

Having  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  wives  smd  families  of  some  of  these 
men  is  a  heartrending  experien:e.  Theirs 
is  a  life  of  never  knowing  if  their  loved 
one  is  alive  or  dead— If  their  children 
have  a  father  or  are  orphans. 

I  join  most  fervently  in  those  state- 
ments of  concern  being  made  today.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Pre.sident  that  th's  Na- 
tion enter  into  heartfelt  prayer  for  these 
men  should  be  commended  to  every  man 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  Americans  have  expressed  their 
strong  desires  to  obtain  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  held  in  North  Vietnam  un- 
der conditions  which  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  international  agreement.  Our 
fellow  citizens  have  written  letters  and 
signed  petitions  to  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  and  to  leaders  of  other  nations, 
seeking  humane  treatment  and  release 
for  our  prisoners  and  information  on 
those  missing  in  action.  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  representatives  of  the 
Remember  Our  POW's'MIA"s  group  in 
Rochester,  N.Y..  have  collected  more 
than  70,000  letters  and  names  which  they 
plan  to  present  next  month  to  both  the 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  delegations 
to  the  peace  negotiations  in  Paris.  More 
than  1,500  Americans  are  prisoners  or 
missing  in  action,  and  some  of  our  pris- 
oners have  been  held  more  than  6  years. 
It  is  appropriate  that  Congress  also 
participate  in  these  efforts  because  the 
force  of  world  opinion  can  effect  changes 
in  North  Vietnamese  policies.  I  hope  the 


proclfiunation  of  the  week  of  March  21- 
27  as  National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in  Action  will 
produce  strong  support  of  this  cause 
throughout  our  country. 

North  Vietnam  agreed  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War  in  1949.  The  convention 
provides  for  exchange  of  information  on 
prisoners,  passage  of  mail  and  packages, 
humane  treatment  and  similar  arrange- 
ments, but  the  Noith  Vietnamese  have 
failed  to  honor  these  provisions  to  any 
responsible  degree.  Certainly  we  carmot 
permit  this  conduct  to  go  unchallenged, 
and  must  continue  to  draw  the  world's 
attention  to  It. 

The  fate  of  American  prisoners  re- 
mains a  key  consideration  in  our  plans 
to  reduce  our  military  commitment  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  has  proposed  a 
complete  exchange  of  prisoners  by  both 
sides  in  Vietnam.  Such  an  exchange 
would  result  In  the  release  of  10  times 
as  manv  men  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
as  to  our  side,  but  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  refused  to  agree  to  this  humane 
act.  The  President  has  declared,  how- 
ever, that  we  will  not  completely  with- 
draw our  forces  from  Vietnam  without 
release  of  all  our  prisoners.  One  of  the 
most  positive  steps  to  be  taken  toward 
peace  can  be  initiated  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese if  they  will  take  the  simple  hu- 
mane action  of  exchanging  prisoners 
and  information  about  thase  mi.ssing  in 
action. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
to  express  my  great  disappointment  that 
it  is  still  necessary  for  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  discuss  the  prisoner-of- 
war  Issue.  Despite  hundreds  of  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
thousands  of  diplomatic  negotiations 
and  contacts  and  millions  of  letters  to 
the  answerable  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  officials,  the  situation  is  still 
almost  the  same  as  it  was  7  years  ago 
when  the  first  American  was  captured — 
no  absolutely  definite  list  of  prisoners 
held  by  the  North  and  by  their  allies 
has  yet  been  made  available;  free  ex- 
change of  mall  has  not  yet  been  allowed: 
intemationaJ  inspection  of  prisoner  facil- 
ities has  not  yet  been  authorized;  pris- 
oner exchange  of  those  who  are  sick  or 
wounded  has  not  yet  been  effected. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  allies  are  still  not  living 
up  to  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  accords  on 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  join  in  this  special  order  today  for 
several  reasons.  First,  I  want  to  express 
once  again  my  personal  interest,  concern, 
and  deep  commitment  to  the  cause  of  re- 
turning American  POW's  to  their  loved 
ones  and  families.  Second,  I  believe  this 
overwhelming  expression  of  official  con- 
cern serves  as  an  additional  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  Nation  to  these 
men  and  their  families  who  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much.  Third,  I  believe  that  the 
public  attention  given  to  this  Issue  and 
the  massive  public  outcry  which  has  been 
accorded  the  lack  of  humanity  shown  by 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  has. 
in  fact,  had  some  beneficial  effect.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  released  a  list 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  i.^^  not 
complete  or  entirely  accurate — but  it  is 


at  least  a  small  recognition  on  their  part 
to  their  international  obligations.  Some 
mail  Is  getting  through — not  as  much  as 
is  Ruaranteed  in  the  Geneva  accords,  but 
at  least  a  few  letters  and  packages. 

There  have  been  some  minor  signs  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  willing  to 
talk— they  are  faint  at  best,  but  they  are 
better  than  absolute  silence  on  the  issue. 
While  there  are  faint  signs  of  hope  in 
dealing  with  the  North  Vietnamese,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  absolutely  no  signs 
at  all  from  the  Vietcong  or  from  the 
Communist  forces  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. If  North  Vietnam  Is  to  be  ac- 
corded any  respect  In  the  commuiuty  of 
nations,  it  must  require  its  allies  to  also 
begin  to  discuss  this  situation  seriously. 
As  an  absolute  minimum,  all  the  forces 
Involved  should  live  up  to  their  interna- 
tional commitments  to  release  names  of 
those  held,  to  allow  international  inspec- 
tion of  prison  facilities  and  exchange  of 
mail  between  those  who  are  in  prison 
and  their  loved  ones  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  nations 
of  good  will  join  with  the  United  States 
In  urging  the  other  side  to  live  up  to  its 
international  obligations.  I  have,  there- 
fore, proposed  that  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Hiunan  Rights  assert 
leadership  in  securing  genuine  negotia- 
tions on  this  Issue  between  the  United 
States,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
allies,  and  South  Vietnam.  An  impartial 
and  imblased  international  forum,  the 
United  Nations  can  well  serve  to  bring 
hostile  nations  together  to  discuss  this 
issue  of  humanity  to  man. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
.saddest  aspects  of  our  involvement  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  war  is  the  prolonged 
imprisonment  under  inhuman  conditions 
of  as  many  as  1,600  American  soldiers. 
Those  few  who  are  releaised  return  to 
this  coimtry  and  relate  tales  of  horror. 
Some  are  made  to  walk  in  the  streets  on 
display  as  a  captured  war  prize.  Others 
must  live  in  subhuman  cells  and  bear 
cruel  torture. 

The  Hanoi  regime  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  They  have  refused 
to  permit  a  Red  Cross  team  to  inspect 
the  prison  conditions.  In  many  cases 
they  have  refused  or  hampered  efforts 
by  the  families  to  wTlte  to  their  loved 
ones. 

But  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  is 
getting  to  them.  Where  once  they  were 
totally  unwilling  to  even  discuss  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue,  they  have  now 
shown  a  crack  in  the  cold  facade.  Last 
December  the  North  Vietname.se  Govern- 
ment released  a  list  of  339  prisoners  they 
said  they  were  holding  captive. 

Now  the  efforts  must  be  intensified. 
No  peace  settlement  is  possible  unless 
the  prisoner  of  war  issue  Is  resolved 
The  first  step  Is  for  Hanoi  to  release  the 
names  of  all  prisoners  held  whether  in 
North  Vietnam.  Laos,  Calnbodla,  or 
South  Vietnam.  They  should  likewise  re- 
quire their  puppet  government  in  South 
Vietnam  to  do  the  same. 

Next  they  should  indicate  their  desire 
to   adhere   to   the'  Geneva   Convention 
rules  on  treatment  of  prisoners  and  per- 
mit an  inspection  team  to  visit  the  cells. 
Bevond  that,  definite  conditions  under 
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which  the  American  prisoners  will  be 
returned  to  this  country  must  be  settled 

The  involvement  of  this  Nation  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  war  Is  drawing  to  a 
close.  But  I  for  one  will  not  close  the 
book  on  this  chapter  in  American  history 
until  every  last  American  soldier  Is 
brought  back.  The  Congress  gave  the 
President  the  authority  to  expand  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  Now  this  Congress  must 
see  that  the  consequences  of  that  au- 
thority are  not  swept  under  the  mat. 

To  forget  these  men  would  be  to  for- 
get our  humanity.  We  cannot  leave  them 
to  languish  in  a  foreign  prison.  Our  con- 
cern for  their  safe  return  should  be  as 
deep  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  us  being 

held  there.  „  „    *w 

I  have  written  to  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Communist  chiefs  in 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  ask- 
ing that  they  release  Americans  being 
held  prisoner.  I  have  also  promised  them 
that  they  can  look  forward  to  long  and 
continued  fighting  unless  this  issue  is 
settled.  As  a  representative  of  a  half  a 
million  Americans  I  hope  they  will  take 
heed.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  write 
to  these  men  also.  When  they  realize 
further  procrastination  is  hopeless,  we 
may  then  be  able  to  work  toward  a  set- 
tlement of  both  the  prisoner  of  war  is- 
sue and  the  end  to  conflict.  Only  then 
will  real  peace  be  possible. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Minnesota's  Third  District  join  in  the 
actlvltlefi  of  the  "National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  POW's  and  MIA's"  by  register- 
ing their  protest  against  the  treatment  of 
U.S.  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam.  We  re- 
sent this  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  we  reafllrm  our  demands 
that  humane  treatment  be  given  to  our 
men,  and  to  all  prisoners.  Further,  we 
reafBrm  our  demands  that  the  names  of 
all  prisoners  be  released  and  that  they  be 
allowed  free  communication  with  their 
families. 

We  hope  this  wedc  of  concern  will  com- 
municate to  the  North  Vietnamese  how 
strongly  we  stand  on  this  issue.  Efforts  to 
establish  an  effective  exchange  between 
the  two  sides  must  be  Increased.  We  must 
have  reciprocal  agreements  for  the  fair 
treatment  and  exchange  of  aU  POW's. 

Our  concern  for  Ufl.  POWs-MIA's  is 
not  a  justification,  nor  is  it  necessarily 
related,  for  escalation,  or  deescalation  of 
our  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  con- 
cern for  POWs  and  MIA's  transcends 
other  policies  of  any  coimtries  in  that 
area.  We  dedicate  ourselves  to  finding  a 
way  for  the  exchange  and  safe  return  of 
all  prisoners. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
speak  not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
but  as  men  pleading  for  the  lives  of  our 
fellow  men.  Dixring  this  week  of  concern 
for  the  nearly  1,600  Americans  being  held 
prisoner  or  listed  as  missing  In  action  In 
Indochina,  our  Nation  is  united  la  our 
prayers  and  our  pleas  for  the  safety  of 
these  men. 

In  one  imited  voice  we  ask  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  North  Vietnam  to  Identify  all 
those  held  in  captivity,  and  to  release 
those  men  who  are  seriously  sick  and 


wounded.  We  ask  that  they  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  by 
allowing  the  prisoners  to  correspond  reg- 
ularly with  their  families  and  by  treating 
these  men  humanely. 

But,  more  Inurartant  than  this,  we 
must  now  rededlcate  ourselves  to  bring- 
ing these  men  home.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  consistently  stated  they  will 
not  negotiate  the  release  of  prisoners  un- 
til the  United  States  has  set  a  date  for 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  lltUe  hope  that  they 
will  change  this  stand. 

So  let  us  not  hide  behind  this  week  of 
concern  in  order  to  divert  attention  from 
our  failure  to  end  this  war.  Our  con- 
tinued Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  is 
prolonging  the  prisoners'  period  of  cap- 
tivity. Let  us  show  oiu-  true  concern  for 
these  men  by  ending  the  war  and  bring- 
ing them  home. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years  ago 
this  week  the  first  American  prisoner  of 
war  was  taken  captive  in  Vietnam.  Today 
this  man  Is  one  of  1,500  Americans  listed 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  misfrtng  In  action. 
One  man  from  my  district  has  been 
missing  since  1967.  There  have  been  no 
letters  or  word  from  him  since  that  time. 
Another  family  In  my  district  had  heard 
nothing  from  their  father,  a  prisoner  of 
war  since  1967,  until  Just  recmtly  when 
the  first  letter  arrived. 

Congress  has  passed  several  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  prisoners  of  war, 
but  we  must  continue  to  press  this  issue. 
We  in  Congress  must  take  the  lead  in 
showing  North  Vietnam  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  these  men,  that  we  care, 
that  we  are  very  deeply  concerned.  No 
matter  what  our  individual  thoughts  on 
the  war  are,  we  must  be  tmlted  in  a  non- 
partisan effort  to  sissure  the  POW's  hu- 
manitarian treatment  and  prompt  re- 
lease. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  with  Ambassador  Bruce  in 
Paris.  As  a  resiUt  of  this  meeting,  I  have 
joined  with  three  of  my  colleagues — Gil- 
lespie V.  MONTGOMERT,  JAICES  J.  HOW- 
ARD, and  JOHH  IteLLziTBACX — in  a  resolu- 
tion addressed  to  the  President  of  North 
Vietnam.  Many  of  you  have  Joined  us  in 
this  resohition.  We  are  prc^xjslng  to  the 
President  of  North  Vietnam  that  a  group 
of  us,  or  at  least  one  or  two,  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  detention  camps  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Our  purpose  Is  twofold.  First,  it  Is  only 
by  personal  inspection  that  we  can  see 
how  our  men  are  treated  and  hopefully 
identify  those  In  the  camps.  Second,  oinr 
trip — and  our  request — will  focus  world 
opinion  on  this  pn^lem.  Americans  are 
becoming  more  and  more  concerned 
about  our  POWs.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
pressures  of  world  opinion  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Hanoi  for  compliance 
with  the  1949  Geneva  Convention.  Al- 
though North  Vietnam  rattfled  that  con- 
vention In  1957,  it  has  refused  to  release 
the  names  of  those  being  held  captive,  it 
has  refused  to  release  the  sick  and 
wounded,  it  has  refused  to  permit  Im- 
partial inspections  of  prisoner  ftudllties, 
and  it  has  refused  to  permit  the  free  ex- 
change of  mail  between  prisoners  fuid 


their  famiUes.  World  opinion  is  a  power- 
ful force,  even  to  a  Communist  nation. 
It  can  and  has  swayed  actions  of  govern- 
ments. 

Congress  must  take  the  lead.  We  must 
take  the  lead  in  pressing  the  case  for 
humanitarian  treatment  for  the  POWs. 
We  must  take  the  lead  In  focusing  not 
only  American  opinion,  but  world  oipinion 
on  this  problem.  The  North  Vietnamese 
must  never  believe  that  we  In  the  United 
States  do  not  care  or  have  forgotten  our 
P»OWs  and  MIA's. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can servlootnen  being  held  by  the  North 
'Vietnamese  Communists.  The  treatment 
of  our  men  has  been  deiq>lcable.  The  suf- 
fering undergone  by  the  families  of  these 
men  is  heartrending.  The  actions  of  some 
In  our  own  Nation  who  9xe  attempting 
to  prove  that  UJ3.  servicemen  are.  In  fact, 
actually  war  criminals  as  the  Commu- 
nists claim,  is  sickening.  The  attempts 
of  groups  such  as  the  Cocmnittee  of 
liaison  to  use  the  families  of  the  pris- 
oners as  weapons  in  the  Communist  war 
to  subjugate  Southeast  Asia  \&  beyond 
contempt,  but  hopefully  not  beyond  the 
notice  of  the  agencies  responsible  for 
punishing  this  t3T?e  of  activity. 

The  question  is,  how  can  the  Congress, 
and  individual  Congressmen,  best  con- 
tribute to  the  efforts  designed  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  our  men.  To  my  mind 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  for  numerous 
Representatives  to  go  on  record  as  being 
wlllhig  to  back  the  President's  use  of  all 
the  force  which  he  feels  Is  necessary  to 
secure  freedom  for  our  Imprisoned  serv- 
icemen and  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  up 
to  and  including  removing  from  power 
the  current  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment which  is  the  cause  of  the  whole 
situation. 

Toward  this  end  I  have  already  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 71,  which  calls  for  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  unless  all  U.S.  servicemen  are 
released  within  30  days  of  psissage  of  the 
resolution  and  the  enemy  begins  the 
large-scale  withdrawal  of  his  armies 
from  the  territory  of  his  neighbors 
within  the  same  time  period.  This  ap- 
proach tdls  the  enemy  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  time  Is  no  longer  on  his  side ; 
that  his  continued  intransigence  and 
uncivilized  behavior  will  cost  him  more 
than  Just  the  loss  of  his  expeditionary 
force,  but  the  loss  of  his  power  over  the 
North  Vietnamese  people. 

Congressional  Initiatives  calling  for  an 
abrupt  withdrawal  of  UJB.  military  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia,  forces  which  are 
our  primary  bargaining  tool,  may  well 
have  encouraged  the  North  Vletiiamese 
to  continue  lighting.  It  is  high  time  that 
a  number  of  Congressman  adopt  a  posi- 
tion which  will  have  a  deterrent  rather 
thsin  an  encouraging  effect  on  the  enemy. 
We  must  put  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists on  notice  that  as  they  continue 
to  expand  and  intensify  the  conflict,  con- 
tinue to  use  our  servic«nen  as  pawns  in 
their  effort  to  subdue  the  non-Commu- 
nist peoples  of  Southeast  Asia,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  authorizes 
the   Commander   in   Chief   to   use   all 
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the  force  necessary  to  rapidly  and  radi- 
cally alter  the  existing  statiu  quo  and, 
normalize  the  situation  in  Indochina, 
and  secure  the  release  of  our  men. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
must  be  convinced  that  we  are  willing 
to  significantly  up  the  price  which  they 
must  i>ay  for  continued  aggression 
and  mistreatment  of  our  men  unless 
they  become  a  great  deal  more  amenable 
than  they  have  been  previously.  Amen- 
able to  the  point  of  freeing  the  Ameri- 
cans they  hold  and  getting  their  armies 
back  behind  their  own  borders. 

If  several  of  my  colleagues  will  either 
cosponsor  House  Joint  Resolution  71  or 
introduce  their  own  resolutions  author- 
izing the  President  in  advance  to  use 
sufficient  force  to  bring  our  men  being 
held  by  the  enemy  home  and  insure  a 
truly  lasting  peace  in  Southeast  Asia, 
this  will  be  a  big  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d 
Congress  will  not  consider  another  Issue 
as  important  as  the  one  we  are  discuss- 
ing. 

As  we  hopefully  watch  the  continued 
Vietnamization  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  sensing  optimism  of  a  new  kind 
with  more  and  more  Americans  return- 
ing to  their  families,  there  are  also 
Americans  without  hope. 

Languishing  in  pens  and  cages  14,000 
miles  from  this  Chamber  are  hundreds 
of  U.S.  citizens.  They  are  sons.  They  are 
fathers,  some  of  whom  have  not  seen 
babies  almost  ready  for  junior  high 
school.  They  are  neighbors  back  home  in 
Richardson.  Tex. — back  home  in  New 
York  City,  Denver,  Seattle,  and  dozens  of 
communities. 

What  have  we  done  about  it  in  this 
room?  We  have  passed  resolutions.  We 
have  made  speeches  just  like  the  one  I 
am  making  right  now.  We  have  heard  an 
ex-astronaut  say  the  same  things  to  a 
joint  session.  I  do  not  say  that  to  dis- 
credit one  word  of  what  he  said  to  us. 
Members  have  gone  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Others  have  gone  to  Paris.  Where,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  official  policy  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States? 

Where  is  the  action  this  Oovemment 
owes  its  mothers,  its  wives,  its  fatherless 
children  who  hang  on  ever>'  word  that  is 
said  about  the  Vietnam  war? 

These  folks,  powerless  themselves  in  a 
world  of  diplomacy  and  international 
bargaining,  are  desperate  beyond  words. 
They  cannot  get  their  men  back— that  Is 
what  they  have  been  asking  us  to  do. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  little 
more  to  show  thf  t  a  batch  of  Congres- 
sional Record  inserts  paraphrasing  In 
hundreds  of  ways  the  fact  that  we  want 
our  men  treated  like  they  should  be. 

I  do  not  want  to  think  nothing  is  be- 
ing done  through  the  Departments  of 
Defense  or  State.  But  day  by  day  the 
thought  grows  more  real. 

Brave  men  locked  up  in  North  Vietnam 
literally  breathe  on  faith  that  they  will 
one  day  return  home.  Their  families  have 
pleaded  in  the  same  faith  for  something 
to  be  done  to  bring  them  home. 

It  has  not  been  done.  I  am  not  talking 
to  Hanoi.  I  am  talking  to  this  House,  to 
the  Senate,  the  President— to  the  entire 
stnicture  of  the  Ctovemment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  better  get  caught 
trying — soon. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Si^eak- 
er,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion designating  this  week  as  a  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War' 
Missing  in  Action,  it  is  my  hope  that  by 
focusing  the  attention  of  all  nations  on 
their  pUght  we  may  hasten  the  day 
when  their  ordeal  is  ended. 

We  hope  that  it  will  inspire  their 
families  and  strengthen  their  courage. 

Seven  years  ago  this  week.  Capt.  Floyd 
F.  Thompson  was  captured  in  Vietnam, 
becoming  the  first  American  prisoner  of 
war  in  this  conflict.  There  are  now  over 
1,500  other  Americans  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  in  action. 

Hanoi's  flagrant  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  is  tragic.  All  civilized 
nations  are  expected  to  follow  the  rules 
of  human  decency  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  taken  during  wartime.  Other- 
wise, all  will  return  to  the  barbaric  cus- 
toms of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
intolerable  tortures  being  Inflicted  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  on  American  prisoners 
of  war  continue  to  be  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  all  of  us,  I  believe  it  Is  most 
awropriate  that  Congress  has  desig- 
nated this  week  a  "Week  of  Concern"  for 
our  POW's  and  MIA's. 

This  April's  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
contains  a  shocking  article  drawn  from 
Interviews  with  men  who  have  been 
released,  as  well  as  reports  of  Informed 
sources  here,  In  Paris,  and  in  Saigon.  The 
article  vividly  describes  the  mistreat- 
ment to  which  American  POW's  are  sub- 
jected. 

The  article  reports  that  before  prison- 
ers are  moved  to  Hanoi,  they  are  either 
tethered  or  caged  like  ftnimaig  and  pa- 
raded through  villages  so  villagers  can 
file  by  and  insiilt  or  spit  upon  them. 

Once  incarcerated  In  the  Infamous 
"Hanoi  Hilton,"  prisoners  are  Isolated  In 
tiny  cells,  fed  the  same  tasteless  bread 
and  watery  soup  twice  a  day  every  day 
and  subjected  to  2  hours  of  "reeducation" 
from  Hanoi  Harmah  each  day  over  the 
prison  loudspeaker. 

The  meals  which  prisoners  receive 
contain  no  meat,  nothing  sweet,  and 
nothing  green.  POW's  not  only  have 
severe  vitamin  deficiencies,  but  also  suf- 
fer from  skin  diseases.  Intestinal  worms, 
and  even  tuberculosis.  North  Vietnam 
has  refused  to  observe  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions which  require  that  sick  or 
wounded  prisoners  be  repatriated  and 
has  refused  to  provide  adequate  medical 
care  to  seriously  111  or  Injured  prisoners. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  not  permit  Inspections 
by  the  Red  Cross.  It  Is  galling  that  when 
antiwar  groups  or  friendly  foreign  re- 
porters ask  questions  about  prison  con- 
ditions, the  regime  brings  out  one  or  two 
of  the  most  healthy  prisoners,  freshly 
shaven,  and  wearing  new  clothes  to  par- 
rot rehearsed  information. 

I  respectfully  contend,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  regardless  of  the  original  reasons 
for  this  country's  Involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  and  regardless  of  do- 
mestic disagreement  about  what  steps 
shoiild  be  taken  to  reduce  our  involve- 
ment, we  cannot  forget  these  acts  of  tor- 


ture. We  must  continue  to  let  the  North 
Vietnamese  know  through  leters  and 
telegrams  that  we  are  enraged  by  their 
acts.  We  must  seek  the  release  of  these 
men  in  every  way  possible.  But  we  can- 
not accept  any  settlement  in  this  conflict 
that  compromises  the  immediate  welfare 
or   final  safe   return   of  our  American 

Of  equally  great  concern  to  me  and  my 
colleagues  is  the  fate  of  those  gallant 
men  who  are  simply  listed  as  "missing  in 
action."  The  suffering  and  hardship 
which  they  are  undergoing  is  certainly 
.shared  by  all  of  us  who  are  unaware  of 
their  fate. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  we  observe  this  week  of  con- 
cern for  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  is  a  significant  time,  for  It 
marks  a  special  period  when  we,  eis  a 
nation,  pause  to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  our  servicemen  held  captive  by 
the  Communists. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  which 
has  made  this  observance  possible,  for 
I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  clearly 
demonstrate  that  we  are  united  in  our 
concern  for  the  release  of  these  men. 

Furthermore,  this  time  also  serves  as 
a  reaffirmation  of  our  concern  to  the 
families  of  the  POW's  and  MIA's  and  it 
shows  them  that  we  share,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  the  heartache  and  disap- 
pointment that  they  so  bravely  live  with 
each  passing  day. 

There  can  be  Uttle  if  any  doubt  that 
all  Americans  strongly  support  the  re- 
lease of  those  held  captive,  and  that  we 
believe  in  the  dignity,  the  value,  and  the 
worth  of  every  living  human  being. 

The  pUght  of  our  prisoners  and  those 
missing  In  action  Is  not  a  political  issue. 
It  is  strictly  a  himiane  issue — and  all  the 
laws  of  human  decency  are  involved. 

The  barbaric  and  inhumane  treatment 
accorded  captured  servicemen  by  the 
Commimlsts  has  been  verified  and  un- 
derscored by  the  nine  former  POW's  who 
have  been  repatriated  by  Hanoi. 

It  was  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird,  who  at  the  time  of  a  press  con- 
ference hi  1969  at  which  two  freed  Amer- 
icans gave  a  terrifying  account  of  brutal- 
ity and  torture  at  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  said: 

There  Is  clear  evidence  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  violated  the  most  fundamental 
standards  of  human  decency. 

As  of  February  28  of  this  year,  there 
were  406  known  prisoners  of  war,  and 
1,145  others  who  were  listed  as  missing 
in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  what  kind  of  persons 
are  these  Americans  who  are  being  so 
cruelly  treated? 

Collectively,  the  American  POW  Is  a 
man  of  many  faces.  He  could  be  the  fel- 
low next  door,  or  the  guy  across  the 
country. 

He  is  of  many  faiths.  He  worships  as 
a  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  or  perhaps 
in  some  other  manner.  He  could  be  black, 
or  he  could  be  white,  brown,  red,  or 
yellow. 

His  education  could  range  from  very 
little  to  college  graduate.  His  political 
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philosophy  may  be  anything  from  liberal 
to  conservative  to  somewhere  in  between. 

He  could  be  the  last  child  of  a  large 
family,  or  the  only  child  of  a  small  fam- 
ily. He  could  be  the  teenager  who  left 
the  neighborhood  hamburger  drive-in — 
or  the  father  who,  as  a  career  mihtary 
man,  left  his  wife  and  children  to  go  to 
a  distant  land. 

Whatever  one  may  say  about  him,  sim- 
ply put,  he  is  an  American — an  American 
who  loves  his  country,  loves  his  family, 
who  has  the  same  desires,  aspirations, 
and  dreams  that  we  do,  and  who  most  of 
all,  and  probably  above  all  else  right  now. 
hopes  to  sonie  day  soon  return  to  his 
loved  ones  and  his  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  oiu-  Eighth 
District  have  long  been  concerned  over 
the  fate  of  our  captured  men.  And  they 
have  shared  too,  at  lesist  to  some  degree, 
the  emotions,  the  anxiety,  and  the  heart- 
ache of  the  relatives  of  these  men. 

In  August  1970,  petitions  bearing  the 
signatures  of  3,834  citizens  of  the  Eighth 
District  were  presented  to  me  at  the 
Huron  County  Courthouse  at  Bad  Axe, 
Mich.  These  people  were  tangibly  ex- 
pressing their  concern  over  the  treat- 
ment of  our  men.  They  petitioned  that  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  be  called  to  in- 
sist on  humanitarian  treatment.  And,  to 
my  knowledge,  tills  was  the  first  time 
that  this  proposal  was  made. 

After  returning  to  Washington  shortly 
thereafter,  I  hand  delivered  a  set  of  these 
petitions  to  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  and  to  then  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack.  I  discussed  with  them  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  joint  session.  And,  I 
introduced  a  House  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  this  joint  session  of  Congress. 
It  was  just  a  few  days  thereafter,  when 
It  was  announced  that  the  joint  session 
would  be  held. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  some  small 
part  in  helping  to  bring  about  that  joint 
session  then,  just  as  I  am  honored  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  this  special  week  of 
emphasis  and  concern  now. 

I  would  hope  that  our  fellow  Americans 
all  across  the  land  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  appropriate  attention  on 
our  POW's  and  MIA's  through  various 
community  activities.  And  certainly, 
above  all  else,  to  remember  these  men 
and  their  families  in  their  prayers. 

The  only  precedent  in  civilized  times 
for  the  actions  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
occurred  in  the  1950's  during  the  Korean 
war.  More  than  7,000  allied  servicemen 
were  captured  by  the  North  Koreans  and 
the  Red  Chinese.  Of  this  total,  only  4,428 
manged  to  sm'vive  the  Communist 
atrocities. 

It  is  a  known  fact,  that  to  date  at  least 
17  Americans  have  been  murdered  or 
have  died  in  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camps. 

Yet,  despite  the  awful  conditions  and 
the  horrible  treatment  our  men  are  re- 
ceiving there,  these  Americans  cling  to 
the  only  thing  at  their  disposal — hope. 
And  it  is  our  duty,  our  responsibility,  to 
see  that  they  have  reason  for  this  hope. 

While  it  is  appropriate  to  devote  1 
week  of  special  emphasis  In  support  of 
their  release  and  return  to  their  loved 
ones,  this  action  must  not  lead  to  a  re- 


laxation of  our  efforts  in  their  behalf 
during  the  other  51  weeks  of  the  year. 

We  cannot,  and  we  will  not  let  these 
men  be  forgotten. 

1  would  conclude  by  inserting  at  this 
point  a  special  prayer  for  these  young 
men,  which  appeared  in  the  March  18 
edition  of  the  Tuscola  County  Advertiser, 
Caro,  Mich.: 

A  Prayer  For  Our  Captive  Sons 

Throughout  America  Sunday,  many 
churches  offered  special  prayers  for  o\\i  young 
men  who  are  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  following  Is  a  special 
litany  which  we  believe  should  be  the  prayer 
of  Americans  everywhere: 

Let  us  now  pray,  all  of  us  together. 
For  our  (>eople  who  are  prisoners  of  war. 
For  our  people  who  are  missing  In  action, 
Lost  In  a  strange,  strange  land. 
Lord,  our  L«rd,  In  Your  mercy 
Hear  our  prayer! 

Lord,  sustain  them  with  Yourself, 

Your  own  love  in  a  day's  bread  and  a  day's 

care. 
Give  them  to  find  in  Your  own  hand 
Meaning  in  this  maze  of  suffering: 
Hear  their  prayer! 

■Warm  even  the  hearts  of  their  captors; 

Remind  them  of  their  bond  of  humannes-s. 

And  from  all  hatred  of  Communist  Indo- 
china 

Holding  secret  the  names  of  our  sons  and 
brothers  and  fathers: 

Free  us  in  Your  forgiveness,  Our  Lord! 

Give  our  leaders  Your  own  wisdom 
To  speed  the  freeing  of  our  loved  ones 
From  strange  coldness  of  an  Asian  war  that 

seems  so  terribly  far  away : 
Deliver  them.  Our  Lord! 

-Mmighty  Father,   their  silent  Partner  in  a 

thousand  cells, 
Jesus  Christ,  Eternal  Savior  of  Your  People, 
Holy  Spirit,  Redeemer.  Peeler  of  all  Human 

anguish : 
For  Your  own  sake,  Release  Them ! 

To  those  who  wait  here  helplessly 

Grant  faith  not  to  question  the  quietness. 

Or  lose  their  sight  of  You  In  separation — 

But  know  that  You  are  here 

Even  to  the  end  of  the  World 

Comfort  us  who  wait.  Our  lord! 

May  millions  of  Your  people  come  today. 

Begging  Your  benediction  of  peace,  of  free- 
dom 

May  our  Litany  fill  the  hidden  corners  of  the 
globe 

With  the  fresh  new  Joy  of  hope  and  love 

And  faith  I  And  faith  In  spite  of  all ! 

Fin  us  with  faith.  Our  Lord! 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
I  speak  not  only  for  those  of  us  here  In 
this  hall,  but  also  for  all  the  decent 
American  people  in  the  country  at  large, 
when  I  say  that  we  are  duty-bound  to 
keep  the  faith  with  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  men  missing  In  action  during  the 
long  twilight  years  of  a  war  which  all  of 
us  hoped  to  avoid  and  now  wish  to  see 
quickly  and  honorably  ended.  I  have  my- 
self had  the  honor  of  cosponsoring,  both 
in  this  Congress  and  the  last,  resolutions 
protesting  the  Inhimiane  treatment  by 
North  Vietnam  of  our  many,  many 
POW's  and  MIA's.  The  most  recent  of 
these,  House  Joint  Resolution  22,  called 
for  such  a  National  Week  of  Concern, 
on  their  behalf,  as  this. 

I  know  I  speak  for  most  of  my  constit- 
uents when  I  identify  a  national  showing 
of  support  for  our  POW's  and  MIA's  as 


a  great  psirt  of  the  moral  burden  we 
bear  as  a  free  people.  Our  POW's  and 
MIA's,  as  well  as  their  long-suffering 
families,  have  paid,  are  paying,  and  un- 
fortimately  will  perhaps  long  continue 
to  pay  an  extremely  high  price  for  our 
freedom.  In  fact,  they  suffer  that  we 
should  not  suffer;  and  to  Ignore  them, 
to  show  a  lack  of  sensitivity  toward  their 
pain  and  what  we  owe  them  for  bearing 
it  in  the  name  of  our  freedom,  would  be  to 
evince  in  the  rest  of  us  a  sort  of  gross 
ingratitude  which  does  not  deserve  free- 
dom. 

We  therefore  honor  and  show  om- 
support  for  our  POW's  and  MIA's  this 
week,  as  a  national  demonstration  of  the 
duty  we  bear  because  others  than  our- 
selves find  it  their  lot  to  pay  a  conthiu- 
ous  terrible  price  for  the  greater  glory 
of  their  coimtry  and  the  freedom  of  man 
in  general.  I  urge  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can to  do  so  with  all  the  fervency  his 
heart  and  soul  can  muster.  To  quote  the 
words  used  by  Winston  Churchill  in  an- 
other connection : 

Never  in  the  field  of  human  confllcta  was 
.so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few. 

In  addition  to  our  continued  support 
for  the  various  programs  calculated  to 
promote  world  concern  and  opinion  In 
favor  of  humane  treatment  and  release, 
let  each  of  us  call  upon  the  mercy  of  Di- 
vine Providence  through  daily  prayer  for 
their  deliverance.  We  can  and  should  do 
no  less. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  our  prisoners  of  war  is  certainly 
the  most  heartrending,  and,  in  many 
respects,  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  of 
all  our  prc)blems  in  the  very  difficult  sit- 
uations presented  by  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Even  when  civilized  treatment  is  af- 
forded and  when  treaty  obligations  are 
strictly  followed,  the  lot  of  the  prisoner 
of  war  is  hard.  When  the  conditions  of 
imprisonment  are  inhumane,  when  com- 
munication Is  denied,  and  when  the  de- 
taining power  refuses  information  as  to 
the  names,  identity,  and  status  of  the 
prisoners  it  holds,  hardship  is  aggra- 
vated and  warfare  is  needlessly  made 
even  more  cruel  than  its  basic  nature 
demands. 

There  is  little  we  can  do  here  today 
but  make  our  record  clear  again  that 
these  American  prisoners  of  war  are  not 
and  will  not  be  forgotten,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, hold  the  spotlight  of  puljlicity  on 
the  barbaric  and  revolting  character  and 
conduct  of  our  enemy. 

For  the  future,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we 
can  best  serve  the  cause  of  these  gallant 
and  imprisoned  Americans  if  we  stand 
firmly  behind  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  determination  to  end  the 
war  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  forth 
some  hope  of  peace  for  the  future;  and 
specifically,  in  this  connection,  that  we 
support  him  in  his  declared  position  that 
some  American  troops  will  remain  in 
Vietnam  at  least  imtil  such  time  as  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  Ls  definitely  as- 
sured. 

The  prisoners  of  war  are  Americans 
who  have  done  their  full  duty;  we  at 
home  ow6  them  the  obligation  to  do  our 
duty  also. 
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Mr.  STTAQQERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  ef- 
fort to  gain  infonnatlon  in  regard  to  our 
known  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen 

missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia  can 
be  considered  as  useless  or  wasted.  Ex- 
pressions of  concern  from  individuals 
and  from  organizations  can  be  expected 
to  have  a  cumulative  effect  to  which  the 
conscience  of  Hsoiol  must  eventually  re- 
spond. We  do  well,  In  my  opinion,  to  give 
these  expressions  as  wide  publicity  as 
possible. 

I  am  accordingly  submitting  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  recenUy  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  West  Virginia.  It  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Louise  Leonard  of  Harpers 
Perry  and  Senator  WUUam  R.  Sharpe,  Jr., 
of  Weston.  These  energetic  and  capable 
members  have  produced  a  document 
which  is  as  explicit  and  forceful  tn  its 
appeal  as  anyttilng  I  have  seen.  It  has 
been  commended  to  me  by  the  White 
House,  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  West  Virginia. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  a  measure 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress,  and  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  117  pres- 
ently before  the  Congress.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  latter  will  not  gain 
universal  approval. 

West  Virgjinia  has  a  proud  record  of 
support  for  the  Oovemment  of  this 
united  Nation.  Her  stais  have  fallen  on 
many  a  battlefield,  some  of  them  in  un- 
marked and  unknown  graves.  Only  in 
this  war  has  the  fate  of  the  missing  men 
been  deliberately  withheld  by  the  enemy. 
A  sense  of  common  humanity  demands 
that  information  be  conveyed  to  the  an- 
guished families  and  friends. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  the  resolutian 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Leonard  and  Btfr. 
Sharpe  may  bring  the  day  of  acceptance 
of  the  common  rules  of  war  by  Hanoi  a 
little  nearer  that  I  include  their  resolu- 
tion In  the  Record. 

SxN&Tx  CoNctnuKirr  RBaoLunoN  No.  M 
Resolution  expresalng  concern  and  sympfttby 

to  the  famlllee  ot  West  Virginians,  and  to 

the  families  of  aU  Americans,  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  In  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas,  AU  captured  American  personnel 
held  In  Southeast  Asia  suffer  privation  and 
hardship;  and 

Whereas,  Prisoners  held  In  North  Vietnam 
are  existing  under  particularly  harsh  cir- 
cumstances; and 

Whereas.  Itany  of  theee  prlsosera  are  ooo- 
fined  m  a  primitive  Jungle  envlronmeiit  to 
Vietnam,  Laos  or  O&mbodla;  and 

Whereas,  These  prlsonetB  ate  primarily 
members  of  the  United  State*  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Faroe  and  Iilarlne  Cori>3;  and 

Whereas,  These  prisoners  Include  Ameri- 
can civilians;  and 

Whereas,  The  enemy's  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge publicly  the  presence  at  all  prtsoners 
In  theee  areas,  and  the  enemy's  refusal  to 
permit  o«taln  prisoners  to  eorreepond  with 
their  famUlee,  have  Increased  the  burden  at 
anxiety  and  concern  on  the  families  of 
prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  The  Oovemment  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned  with  continuing  ellorta  to  bring 
national  and  world  public  opinion  to  bear  in 
securing  himiane  treatment  for,  and  the  re- 
lease of,  our  beloved  sons  of  West  Virginia, 
and  all  captured  American  personnel;  and 

Whereas.  The  National  League  of  FamlUea 
of  American  Prisoners  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  recognizes  that  the  Prisoner  of  War 


issue  Is  not  a  political  issue,  but  is  a  hu- 
manitarian issue;  and 

Whereas.  The  West  Virginia  State  Coordi- 
nator of  the  National  League  of  PamiUes  of 
American  Prisoners  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  received  permlssiou  from  a  few  families 
to  furnish  names  of  certain  West  Virginians 
who  are  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  Lieutenant  Commander  William 
Hardman,  U.S.  Navy,  son  of  Mrs.  Sadie  M. 
Thompians,  St.  Albans,  West  Virginia;  Major 
Glenn  H.  Wilson.  U.S.  Air  Force,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Wilson,  St.  Albans.  West 
VlrginiB;  and  Major  Hubert  Kelley  Flesher, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  nei>haw  of  Mrs.  Charles  Car- 
son, Jane  Lew,  West  Virginia  are  prisoners 
in  Hanoi;  and 

Whereas.  Sergeant  Albert  H.  Altizer.  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Altizer.  Squire, 
West  Virginia,  and  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Joseph  A.  Rose,  U.S.  Army,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Rose,  Morgantown.  West  Vir- 
ginia, are  believed  to  be  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred Americans  known  to  be  missing  or 
prisoners;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: 

That  the  members  of  the  Senate  express 
their  deep  concern  and  sympathy  for  the 
families  of  aU  West  Virginians  held  by  hostUe 
forces  In  Southeast  Asia;  and,  be  it 

Resolved  fvrtKer,  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate  express  their  deep  concern  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  families  of  all  Americans  held 
by  hostile  forces  In  Southeast  Asia;  and,  be  It 

Resolved  further.  That  the  members  of 
the  Senate  are  mindful  of  the  sacrifice  of 
West  Virginians  and  many  Americans  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  Vle^inam  War, 
and  that  the  Senate  of  West  Virginia  ex- 
presses sympathy  to  the  families  of  thoM 
who  will  not  return,  and,  be  It 

Resolved  ftirther.  That  the  Senate  of  West 
Virginia  urges  humane  treatment  for,  com- 
munication with,  and  the  release  of,  all  pris- 
oners of  war;  and,  be  It 

Resolved  further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  Is  hereby  directed  to  forwHrd  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  famlllee  of  the  West 
Virginians  named  herein  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  or  who  are  known  to  be  mimiing  and 
to  The  Honorable  Blchard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C.; 
The  Honorable  Ton  Due  Thang,  President, 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam, 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam;  The  Honorable  David 
K.  E.  Bruce,  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Paris 
Meeting,  U.S.  Embassy,  3  Avenue  Oabrlel, 
Paris,  Prance;  Minister  Xuan  Thuy,  8  Ave- 
nue General  Le  Clerc,  94  Cholsy-Le-Rol,  Paris, 
France;  Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  39  Avenue 
Oeorges  Mandell,  Paris  16,  France;  and  Mra 
Bobby  O.  Vinson,  National  Coordinator,  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American  Prla- 
onars  Bdoalng  In  Southeast  Asia,  1  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  Join  in  this 
special  order  to  focus  concern  and  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  American  prisoners 
being  held  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  my 
privilege  on  the  opening  day  of  this  Con- 
gress to  Introduce  leglslatioci  designating 
this  as  a  week  of  conoezn  for  these  men. 
and  I  was  gratified  at  the  overwhelming 
support  and  swift  action  it  received  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

When  President  Nixon  signed  House 
Joint  ResolutioQ  16  into  law  last  Fri- 
day, he  noted  that  cif  all  the  proclama- 
tions he  has  signed,  "There  is  none  that 
has  a  deeper  meaning"  than  this  one.  And 
he  called  on  all  Americans  to  Join  in 
heartfelt  prayer  and  approuriate  activ- 
ities this  week,  in  his  words: 


To  voice  deep  concern  for  the  prisoners 
and  missing  men,  to  inspire  their  loved  ones 
with  new  courage  and  hope,  and  to  hasten 
the  day  when  their  ordeal  may  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  morning  I 
joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  TiAGOB),  in  hosting  a  reception  for 
the  National  League  of  Fajmilles  of  those 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  action. 
As  I  stood  in  that  room  and  watched 
these  ladles  greet  the  many  Members  of 
this  body  who  attended,  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  quiet  courage  and  hope 
reflected  in  their  faces  despite  the 
lengthy  ordeal  so  many  have  endured. 
I  was  reminded  that  it  was  7  years  ago 
this  week  that  the  first  American 
prisoner  was  taken  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  that  for  many  of  these  families  it 
has  been  over  6  years  that  their  men 
have  been  listed  as  missing  in  action. 
Many  of  these  wives  do  not  know  whether 
their  husbands  are  alive  or  dead  because 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  even  refused 
to  release  a  complete  list  of  those  men 
being  held  prisoner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  their  actions  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  Inflicted  a  most  cruel 
and  inhumane  punishment  on  both  the 
prisoners  and  their  families.  They  have 
violated  every  provision  of  the  1M9 
Oeneva  C<Hiventlon  on  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  even  though  they  signed  that 
convention  in  1957.  In  addition  to  re- 
fusing to  release  the  names  of  all  those 
being  held  captive,  they  have  refused  to 
release  the  sick  and  woimded,  have  re- 
fused to  permit  International  inspection 
of  prisoner-of-war  facilities,  and  have 
refused  to  permit  the  free  flow  of  cor- 
respondence between  prisoners  and  their 
families.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  in  this 
context  to  point  out  that  on  December  9, 
1970.  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  which,  "calls 
upon  all  parties  to  any  armed  confiict  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  pro\^onB  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war."  I  think 
the  UU.  resolution  clearly  recognizes 
that  this  is  a  problem  of  international 
humanitarian  character  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  a  responsibility  of  the  inter- 
national community  to  press  for  its  solu- 
tion. It  is  our  hope  that  this  Week  of 
Concern  will  not  only  stimulate  interest 
and  activity  In  this  country,  but  will 
impress  upon  all  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world  our  collective  responsibility 
in  securing  the  hiunanltarian  treatment 
of  all  those  being  held  prisoner  as  a 
result  of  armed  conflict.  This  is  truly  an 
issue  which  transcends  politics.  Ideolo- 
gies, and  nationalisms. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  two  points  which  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  this  We^  of 
Concern.  There  are  some  who  say  we 
have  already  talked  this  issue  to  death 
and  that  our  words  are  worthless.  I 
would  strongly  disagree  with  that  opin- 
ion on  two  counts.  First,  we  have  done 
more  than  talk.  Generous  offers  have 
been  made  by  the  President  for  the  im- 
conditional  release  of  all  prisoners  on 
both  sides — offers  which  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  North  Vietnamese.  And  we 
have  also  made  attempts  to  rescue  these 
prisoners.  But  beyond  that,  I  think  we 
must  keep  talking  lest  our  silence  be  mis- 
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construed  as  a  lack  of  concern  or  that  we 
bave  forgotten  about  these  men.  Let  me 
ay  that  we  have  not  forgotten  and  we 
gball  not  forget  and  we  shall  not  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  forget  so  long  as  there 
Is  even  one  American  being  held  prisoner 
by  the  Communists.  President  Nlzon 
noted  in  his  statement  to  the  annual 
Gridiron  Club  dinner  that,  in  his  words: 
Some  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  obtaining  information  about  those  cap- 
tured in  Southeast  Asia  results  from  the 
awakening  of  public  opinion. 

I  firmly  believe  that  further  progress 
will  come  through  the  sustained  pressures 
of  public  opinion  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  that  we  would  be  derelict  in 
our  responsibility  to  these  prisoners  if, 
by  our  silence,  we  allowed  this  problem 
to  drop  from  public  view. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point.  There 
«re  some  who  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  have 
a  week  of  concern  for  It  will  then  be 
tempting  to  forget  about  this  problem 
the  other  51  weeks  of  the  year.  I  would 
agree  that  we  cannot  let  this  haiH>en, 
and  it  was  certainly  not  our  intention  to 
make  this  week  an  end  in  Itself — a  time 
to  get  all  our  concern  off  our  chests  and 
then  be  done  with  it.  That  is  certainly 
not  what  we  had  in  mind.  Rather  we  vis- 
ualized this  week  as  a  time  for  rededlca- 
tion  to  a  sustained  concern  for  tlie  pris- 
oners and  to  all  efforts  to  secure  their 
repatriation.  This  is  what  President 
Nixon  had  in  mind  In  signing  the  procla- 
mation for  this  week  when  he  said  that 
we  owe  these  prisoners  "our  strongest 
support  and  our  firmest  pledge  that  we 
will  neither  forget  than  nor  abandon 
them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  therefore  look 
upon  this  special  week  as  a  time  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  making  every  day 
a  day  of  concern  for  these  prisoners  un- 
til all  have  been  repatriated  to  their 
loved  ones. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rscokd,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion  de^gnating  this  a  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing 
in  Action": 
Natioiial  Wkxk  or  Concern  roB  Am^ucakb 

Who  Aa  PuBOjnBu  or  Wab  ob  Masnra  xm 

Action 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Ststes  of  America) 

The  first  American  still  being  held  by  the 
enemy  was  captured  In  South  Vietnam  on 
March  26,  1964.  Now,  with  the  seventh  sn- 
mversary  of  that  event  approaching,  the 
number  of  Americans  missing  In  action  or 
known  caprtured  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
has  grown  to  about  1,600.  Most  of  these  men 
are  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine 
Corps;  some  are  civilians.  Even  In  captivity, 
they  continue  to  serve  our  Nation  In  the 
highest  sense  of  honor  and  duty  to  ootintry. 
We  owe  them.  In  turn,  no  lees  than  our 
■troogast  support  and  our  firmest  pledge 
that  we  will  neither  forget  therm  nor  aban- 
don them. 

This  Oovemment  has  made  and  will  oon- 
tlnue  to  make  strenuous  efforts  In  behalf  of 
these  Anwirtoana  vlio  are  prlsonen  of  war  or 
nUaMng  In  action.  In  the  face  of  the  enemy^ 
oaUous  bidlfferenoe  to  the  plight  of  these 
men  and  their  families,  we  have  sought  to 
foeuB  the  attention  of  the  world  on  the  bar- 
baric aittltude  of  North  Vietnam  and  Its 
agents  throughout  Indochina.  We  have  con- 


ducted vigorous  dlplomatlo  efforts  to  resolve 
the  prisoner  of  war  problem  oo  a  purely 
humane  basis  for  the  prtsoners  we  ludd  as 
well  as  for  our  brave  men  held  prisoner. 

The  Oeneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention 
of  1949  sets  forth  the  minimum  standards 
for  humanitarian  treatment  applying  to  all 
prisoners  of  war.  Some  126  nations  Including 
all  of  thoee  involved  on  both  aldee  In  the 
Southeast  Asia  hoetUltiee  have  acceded  to 
the  Oeneva  Convention  and  have  jdedged  to 
obeerve  Its  humane  standards.  And  on  a 
moral  plane  above  and  apart  from  these  for- 
mal rules,  all  civilized  peoples  are  subject 
to  the  basic  humanitarian  standards  long 
established  In  International  law  and  custom. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  disregard  of 
this  Convention  and  bcMlc  humane  stand- 
ards by  North  Vietnam  and  Its  agents — 
their  refusal  to  Identify  all  of  the  Americans 
being  held,  to  permit  impartial  Inspection 
of  their  camps,  to  release  the  seriously  stck 
and  wounded  prisoners,  to  provide  humane 
treatment,  and  to  permit  prisoners  to  corre- 
spond regularly  with  their  families — and  in 
view  of  their  adam&nt  refusal  to  consider 
negotiation  regarding  the  release  of  prison- 
ers, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has. 
by  House  Joint  Resolution  16,  requested  the 
President  to  designate  the  period  beginning 
March  21,  1971,  and  ending  March  27,  1971, 
as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War/Missing  In  Action." 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Blchard  Nixon,  President 
al  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  period  March  21, 1971,  through 
March  27,  1971,  as  National  Week  of  Oon- 
oem  for  Americana  Who  Are  Prisoners  of  War 
or  Ml  wing  In  Action.  I  call  upon  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  this  week 
In  heartfelt  prayer,  and  in  ceremonies  and 
activities  appropriate  to  voice  deep  concern 
for  the  i>rlsoaers  and  missing  men,  to  in- 
spire their  loved  ones  with  new  courage  and 
hope,  aiul  to  hasten  the  day  when  the^  or- 
deal may  end. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  nlXMtsenth  day  of  March,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sev- 
enty-one, and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
ninety-fifth. 

RiCRABD  NiXOM. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  15  months,  a  statement  has  appeared 
In  the  CoHGRXssioNAL  RscoRi)  every  day 
the  House  has  been  in  seeslozL  This  state- 
ment tirelessly  reiterates  the  question 
which  no  amount  of  bloody  fighting  or 
tedious  negotiating  has  yet  been  aUe  to 
answer:  How  long  will  our  captive  serv- 
icemen continue  to  wear  their  fetters, 
starve,  siifler  imd  die  in  Commimlst  con- 
centration camps?  The  end  of  the  ordeal 
for  the  1,600  American  prisoners  of  war 
languishing  In  Vietnamese  prisons,  and 
for  their  families  waiting  out  the  long 
months  and  jreara  at  home,  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  Until  all  of  the  men  are  released, 
I  will  continue  to  insert  this  passage  in 
the  CoNOBXssiONAL  Record  dally.  Forty- 
eight  thousand  copies  aze  distributed 
to  schools,  libraries,  businesses,  and 
imlons  throughout  the  country  and  to 
our  Embassies  overseas.  The  message 
It  carries  will  echo  and  re-echo  In  the 
American  mind,  lest  we  forget,  until  the 
unanswered  question  is  finally  laid  to 
rest. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
week  that  we  have  set  aside  for  oflldal 
demonstrations  of  our  national  concern 
for  the  American  boys  held  prisoner  of 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese  or  reported 
as  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 


This  week  has  been  designated,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  because  it  was  on  March 
26,  1964.  that  Capt.  Floyd  J.  Thompson, 
an  American  Army  advleer.  became  the 
first  American  ci^tured  In  this  long  and 
difBcult  war.  Today,  7  years  later,  we 
recognize  the  plight  of  some  1,500  Ameri- 
cans in  this  National  Week  of  Concern. 
One  of  our  intentions  in  setting  aside 
this  week  Is  to  focus  world  attentton  on 
the  indefensible  conduct  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  refusing  to  abide  by  the 
Oeneva  accords  regarding  prisoners  of 
war.  No  official  list  of  those  In  captivity 
has  ever  been  provided;  families  of  the 
missing  have  been  left  to  wonder  without 
comfort  whether  their  sons,  husbands,  or 
fathers  are  dead  or  captured.  The  seri- 
ously Injured  and  ill  have  not  been  re- 
turned hone.  Nor  has  the  International 
Red  Cross  been  permitted  to  inspect  POW 
facilities.  Indeed,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  violated  every  principle  of  human 
decency  for  which  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion stands. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  official  Week 
of  Concern  by  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  help  to  mobi- 
lize world  opinion  against  the  recalci- 
trance of  the  North  Vletaiamcse.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  sensitivity  to  the 
sentiments  of  other  govemments— aiid 
those  to  whom  they  seek  to  appeal  in  the 
United  States — will  i)ersuade  tbem  to 
abide  by  the  rules  that  govern  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  by  civilized  na- 
tions, and  to  come  to  the  conference  table 
in  Paris  with  the  Intention  of  beginning 
substitute,  serious  negotiations  for  the 
relecuse  of  all  prisoners. 

We  cannot  know  if  this  effort  will  suc- 
ceed. We  C8U1  only  hope,  and  pray.  But 
we  would  be  derelict  Indeed  in  our  duty  as 
Americans  If  we  did  not  make  tlie  effort. 
And  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  ActlMi:  To  honor  the  men  and 
the  families  who  have  sacrificed  ao  much ; 
to  express  our  national  outrage  at  the 
refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  accords;  and  to  mobilize 
world  («>inlon  to  force  the  enemy  to  adopt 
a  more  reasonable  and  responsible  policy 
with  regard  to  prisoners  of  war. 

As  one  who  was  an  early  sponsor  of  the 
Joint  resolution  that  asked  the  President 
to  proclaim  this  National  Week  of  Con- 
cern. I  am  hopeful  that  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Amerloan  people 
to  this  Important  issue  will  not  falter 
when  the  week  is  ended.  If  our  efforts 
are  to  succeed,  they  will  have  to  be  sus- 
tained; and  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  assume  a  role  of  leadership  tn 
keeling  this  matter  in  the  forefront  of 
public  attention. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
tumor  and  a  privilege  to  Join  my  fellow 
colleagUM  In  obeervlng  tills  National 
Wedc  of  Concern  for  oar  1,600  men  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  or  are  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  it  is  most  significant  that  the 
resolution  declaring  this  we^  as  a  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate  March  12  by  unanimous 
vote.  There  Is  no  dissent  regarding  this 
humanitarian  effort,  and  I  am  sure  all 
Americans  will  unite  to  stimulate  mas- 
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sive  support  to  urge  the  release  of  our 
men. 

As  we  observe  this  National  Week  of 
CkHicern,  I  think  we  should  concentrate 
on  a  particular  goal.  If  Hanoi  can  be 
encouraged  to  take  the  initial  step  of  re- 
leasing the  sick  and  wounded  as  proof 
of  her  humanitarian  claims,  perhaps  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Vietcong  might  fol- 
low suit.  That  is  the  hope  expressed  by 
the  National  League  of  Families  of  Amer- 
ican Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  hope  of  every 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in  Congress  take 
part  in  this  Week  of  Concern  and  as  the 
families  and  loved  ones  of  these  men  pro- 
vide the  example  and  leadership  for  our 
States,  local  communities,  civic  clubs, 
veterans'  organizations,  groups  of  con- 
cerned citizens  to  take  part  in  this  hu- 
manitarian effort,  let  us  all  hope  and 
pray  there  will  be  no  need  for  another 
National  Week  of  Concern.  It  is  our  fer- 
vent hope  that  by  this  time  next  year  oui- 
men  will  have  been  returned  to  their 
families  and  loved  ones. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state  I 
have  been  privileged  to  take  part  in  the 
activities  now  being  conducted  in  my 
home  State  of  Kansas  through  the  For- 
gotten Americans  Committee  of  Kansas. 
In  conjunction  with  these  activities,  I 
have  mailed  a  special  appeal  to  every 
citizen  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
to  write  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
Hanoi  and  throughout  the  world  express- 
ing their  concern  for  the  safe  return  of 
our  men. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  wish  that  this 
National  Week  of  Concern  will  in  some 
way  bring  about  the  better  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  possibly 
lead  to  their  release.  This  special  week 
could  generate  a  wave  of  public  opinion 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  that  could 
convince  them  to  treat  our  men  humanely 
and  to  seriously  negotiate  the  prisoner 
of  war  issue. 

A  unified  show  of  support  by  the 
American  people  for  our  men  would  be 
too  powerful  a  force  to  ignore. 

As  Americans,  we  are  tJl  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  men  who  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  for  their  famines.  They  have  paid  a 
dear  price  for  their  cotmtry.  We  must 
not  let  them  wait  alone — without  hope. 
We  must  offer  them  hope  and  encourage- 
ment and  do  everything  possible  to  ob- 
tain their  release. 

Dtuing  this  week  and  until  the  time 
when  they  can  be  retmlted  with  their 
fEunllies,  I  shall  pray  along  with  millions 
of  other  Americans  for  their  safety  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  the  deeply  shared  feelings  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  here  today  that  I  speak 
about  the  plight  of  the  more  than  1.550 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  hundreds  of  families  of  those  men 
who  hope  and  pray  daily  that  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons,  and  brothers  and 
fathers  are  given  decent  and  humane 
treatment  by  their  Communist  captors. 

Today  we  are  asking  all  Americans  to 
undertake  a  nonstop  personal  effort  that 


will  multiply  the  world  public  pressure  on 
the  CommurUsts  in  Hanoi  to  a  point 
where  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  for 
them  to  accord  the  basic  standards  of  ac- 
cepted human  decency  to  the  treatment 
of  American  POW's,  and  in  turn,  to  those 
men's  families  in  America. 

Building  that  kind  of  pressure  will  re- 
quire an  effort  by  all  Americans.  We  are 
asking  each  to  write  their  own  letters — to 
the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong  representa- 
tives in  Paris,  condemning  the  treatment 
of  American  POWs  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  demanding  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
which  Hanoi  signed  but  now  refuses  to 
honor. 

But  Americans  must  not  stop  there. 
They  should  write  and  talk  to  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  urging  them 
to  do  the  same.  The  news  media  should  be 
encouraged  to  publicize  the  pUght  of 
POW's  and  MIA's  and  to  take  editorial 
stands  in  favor  of  public  pressure  cam- 
paigns in  behalf  of  our  POW's  and  MIA's. 

But  the  message  from  the  American 
public  can  also  be  multiplied  by  millions 
of  others  around  the  world  who  equally 
abhor  the  barbaric  treatment  by  the 
Communists  of  American  POW's  in  their 
Southeast  Asian  prison  camps.  Americsois 
should  write  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  these  foreign  countries,  as  well, 
asking  their  help.  And  the  same  message 
can  go  out  to  foreign  governments  whose 
representatives  at  world  forums  and  dip- 
lomatic encounters  can  also  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Communists. 

In  short,  whatever  Americans  can  do 
to  add  another  bit  of  pressure  on  Hanoi 
should  be  done.  It  should  not  stop  until 
the  goal  has  been  reached — and  the  men 
are  free. 

Why  is  this  effort  needed? 

International  law  imposes  strict  and 
explicit  i-ules  for  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  In  a  series  of  agi'eements 
stretching  back  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury— as  well  as  in  customary  interna- 
tional law  based  on  simple  human  mo- 
rality— civilized  countries  have  agreed 
to  a  code  of  conduct  that  forbids  cruel 
and  barbaric  treatment  of  war  captives. 

The  most  current  formulation  of  this 
code  is  contained  in  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion relative  to  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  with  the  participation  of  61 
nations  from  aroimd  the  world,  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  convention  were  adopted  and 
put  into  formal  practice  in  1949. 

Currently  128  nations  have  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  3eneva  Convention  includ- 
ing all  the  nations  participating  in  the 
hostilities  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  has  been  alleged — and  I  might  add 
that  these  allegations  have  come  from  a 
few  antiwar  groups  right  here  in  Amer- 
ica who  seem  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
defending  Hanoi — that  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention does  not  apply  to  the  present 
conflict  because  there  has  never  been  a 
declaration  of  war  by  any  of  the  partie.'; 
involved.  But  the  words  of  the  Conven- 
tion, itself,  refute  that  allegation.  Ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  Convention  reads,  and  I 
quote : 


The  present  Convention  shall  apply  to  all 
cuaes  of  declared  war  or  of  any  other  armed 
conflict  which  may  arise  between  two  or  more 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  even  If  the 
state  of  war  l.s  not  recognized  by  one  of  them. 

So  all  of  the  conditions  imposed  a£ 
"legal"  obligations  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Vietcong  and  Pathet  Lao  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  apply,  even  if  those 
parties  to  the  war  lack  the  "moral"  ca- 
pacity to  accord  decent,  humane  treat- 
ment to  the  prisoners  they  hold,  and  in 
turn  to  the  families  of  those  men  who 
live  month  after  month  in  the  cruel 
abyss  between  hope  and  the  fear  over  the 
plight  of  their  husbands,  sons,  fathers, 
and  brothers. 

These  hundreds  of  families  must  live 
in  this  state  because  of  what  is  probably 
the  most  flagrant  \nolation  of  the  Ge- 
neinsf  Convention  by  the  other  side— ar- 
ticle 122,  which  states  that  the  names  of 
all  POW's  must  be  promptly  identified 
and  the  information  reported  to  the  other 
side.  But  the  IJorth  Vietnamese  and  their 
allied  aggression  forces  have  made  not 
even  the  slightest  pretense  of  formal 
compliance  with  this  requirement. 

The  information  has  been  gained  only 
by  a  variety  of  loose  and  ineffective 
methods — the  few  letters  received  from 
prisoners,  the  information  known  by 
those  few  who  have  escaped  or  have  been 
released,  or  by  personal  sightings  of  the 
men  captured  or  in  captivity.  Last  De- 
cember, 3  days  before  Christmas,  and 
with  the  fanfare  and  the  propensity  for 
maximum  propaganda  effect,  the  North 
Vietnamese  transmitted  the  first  prison- 
er list  of  any  type  to  America — from  its 
representatives  in  Paris  to  a  representa- 
tive of  Senator  Ted  Kennedy. 

What  did  the  li-st  contain?  Absolutely 
nothing  new.  It  was  a  list  of  339  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  who  were 
already  known  to  us.  and  20  dead  who 
were  also  known. 

What  did  the  maneuver  of  the  Com- 
munists do?  It  seemed  blantantly  cal- 
culated to  divert  attention  from  Hanoi's 
failure  to  comply  with  the  code  of  inter- 
national law  or  the  rules  of  basic  human 
decency. 

But  it  did  not  do  that,  either.  All  that 
it  did  do  was  raise  the  false  hopes  in  the 
families  of  the  more  than  1,100  missing 
in  action  who  have  prayed  and  hoped 
daily  for  months  and  years  that  some 
indication  might  be  given  from  the  enemy 
whether  or  not  those  men  are  alive  in 
captivity  or  dead.  So  they  will  go  on  liv- 
ing between  those  two  poles  of  hope  and 
fear. 

We  are  here  today  to  show  those  fam- 
ilies that  we  care  about  the  plight  of 
their  loved  ones  and  about  the  lives  they, 
themselves,  are  being  forced  to  live.  We 
will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  change 
those  conditions. 

Nonreporting  of  prisoners  is  just  one 
of  the  list  of  fiagrant  and  unfeeling 
violations  by  the  Communists  regarding 
the  prisoners  of  war,  however. 

The  Geneva  Convention — article  126— 
requires  regular  inspection  of  all  pris- 
oner of  war  facilities  by  a  qualified  im- 
partial body  such  as  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  There  have 
been  no  inspections  of  any  of  the  Com- 
munist camps  In  North  Vietnam,  South 
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Vietnam  or  Laos.  This  contrasts  with  the 
regular  inspection  of  POW  camps  In 
South  Vietnam,  where  about  37,000 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  are  held. 
These  camps  are  inspected  on  a  regular 
basis  by  the  ICRC,  including  interviews 
with  prisoners  chosen  by  ICRC  officials. 
The  only  "Inspections"  of  North  Viet- 
namese prison  camps  have  been  via 
staged  and  censored  propaganda  films 
released  on  a  couple  of  occasions,  Includ- 
Izig  last  Christmas,  and  by  a  couple  of 
"peace"  group  representatives  who  have 
publlcally  atnnounced  their  sympathy  for 
the  Communist  goals  in  the  war  while 
completely  rejecting  the  purposes  of  our 
own  involvement. 

Article  109  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
requires  the  immediate  release  of  seri- 
ously sick  and  wounded  prisoners  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  travel,  and  the  release 
of  POW's  long  held  in  captivity. 

Again,  the  enemy  has  almost  com- 
pletely ignored  this  obligation. 

Only  nine  American  POW's  have  been 
released  from  enemy  camps  in  the 
North— the  last  three  in  August  1969 — 
and  none  from  the  camps  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  Laos.  This  contrasts  with  the 
release  of  221  North  Vietnamese  POW's 
and  several  hundred  Vietcong,  despite 
numerous  petty  obstacles  put  up  by  the 
other  side  which  refuses  to  even  admit 
that  their  soldiers  are  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Article  120  requires  the  captor  nation 
to  advise  of  deaths  in  captivity,  with  full 
ofBcial  information  on  circumstances, 
cause,  burial,  and  grave  identification. 
There  has  been  only  a  rare  assertion  of 
deaths  of  American  POW's,  and  this  only 
through  unofficial  channels.  There  can- 
not be  any  reason  for  the  Communists 
to  refuse  to  give  this  information  which 
would  ease  at  least  part  of  the  needless 
suffering  of  families  of  men  who  have 
died  in  captivity. 

Withholding  of  such  information— 
along  with  all  other  information — Is  a 
crude  attempt  at  international  black- 
mail in  which  the  families  are  the  pawns. 

Articles  70,  71,  and  72  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  concern  the  fiow  of  mail  and 
padcages  between  POW's  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  first — 70 — requires  that  a 
prisoner  be  allowed  to  write  to  his  fam- 
ily within  1  week  after  capture :  But  some 
have  not  been  allowed  to  write  for  5 
years. 

Article  71  requires  a  minimum  of  two 
letters  and  four  cards  per  month  be  al- 
lowed between  a  prisoner  and  his  fam- 
ily. But  the  average  has  been  2  to  3  let- 
ters per  year,  and  none  at  all  for  some. 
Of  the  80  men  known  to  be  held  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  only  one  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  write  a  letter — and  that 
was  only  once.  Although  their  families 
write  to  them  regularly,  we  do  not  know 
if  any  of  these  men  have  ever  received 
a  letter. 

The  picture  has  been  better  In  North 
Vietnam,  but  still  far  below  the  stand- 
ards required  by  International  law  or 
through  what  should  be  normal  human 
conpasslon.  Prom  the  time  the  first 
American  prisoner  was  captured  In 
Southeast  Asia  in  March  1964,  through 
January  of  1969,  only  620  letters  were  re- 
ceived by  the  famiUes  of  103  POW's. 


As  of  November,  last  year,  the  total 
known  letters  received  by  families  of 
POW's  held  in  North  Vietnam  had  gone 
up  to  2,700  from  332  men:  Still  far,  far 
below  what  it  should  have  been.  What  is 
more,  the  letters  have  all  been  very  short, 
smd  obviously  written  under  sharp  scru- 
tiny and  subject  to  heavy  censorship. 
And  just  last  week  it  wsis  reported  that 
families  of  American  POW's  in  North 
Vietnam  have  received  no  mail  from  the 
men  since  early  January  after  the  in- 
crease last  year. 

Article  72  states  that  free  receipt  by 
prisoners  of  packages  from  home  must 
be  observed.  Although  North  Vietnam 
states  that  POW's  can  receive  a  package 
every  other  month,  evidence  strongly  in- 
dicates that  delivery  is  irregular,  and  the 
packages  that  do  arrive  have  often  been 
rlfied  and  portions  of  the  permissible 
contents  removed. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention require  "hiunane"  treatment  of 
all  POW's,  adequate  food  and  medical 
care,  regular  religious  services,  and  pro- 
hibit solitarj'  confinement.  Prom  the  nine 
prisoners  who  have  been  released,  from 
the  handful  who  have  escaped,  and  from 
the  evidence  In  letters,  we  know  that 
every  one  of  these  provisions  have  been 
systematically  disregarded  and  violated 
by  the  enemy. 

American  POW's  have  been  paraded 
in  the  streets  of  Hanoi  and  other  North 
Vietnam  towns  and  villages ;  tortured  and 
forced  to  make  statements;  held  in  soli- 
tary confinement — in  some  cases  for 
years— underfed  and  Inadequately  pro- 
vided with  medical  care.  The  only  evi- 
dence of  religious  services  has  been  in 
propaganda  films,  such  as  the  one  re- 
leased last  Christmas,  which  had  all  the 
markings  of  being  a  staged  affair  for  that 
purpose  only.  In  fact,  the  films  them- 
selves were  a  violation  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  forbids  the  exploitation  of 
prisoners  for  propaganda  purposes  and 
exposes  them  to  public  curiosity. 

The  Geneva  Convention  states  further, 
in  article  23,  that  all  POW  camps  must 
be  marked  so  as  to  be  visible  from  the 
air  and  the  locations  of  the  camps  other- 
wise provided. 

No  such  adherence  by  the  Communists 
has  ever  been  observed,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  regular  evidence  of 
camps  being  placed  near  military  instal- 
lations In  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
subject  to  bombing  by  U.S.  aircraft. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Communists'  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
are  two  apparent  reasons: 

First,  they  see  the  prisoner  issue  not 
in  any  human  and  humane  terms,  but 
only  as  a  source  of  negotiating  power  to 
pressure  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
Into  capitulation  at  the  Paris  bargain- 
ing table.  This  became  fully  obvious  fol- 
lowing the  October  7,  1970,  proposal  by 
President  Nixon  to  exchange  all  North 
"Vietnamese  POW's  held  In  South  Viet- 
nam, numbering  some  8,200  men,  for  the 
800  or  so  known  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  POW's  held  in  Southeast 
Asia  by  the  Communists. 

This  offer — which  still  stands — ^was 
totally  rejected  by  the  other  side  which 
has  said  the  repatriation  of  American 


prisoners  of  war  could  start  only  after 
the  United  States  agreed  to:  First,  with- 
draw all  American  troops  smd  those  of 
other  foreign  allies  from  South  Vietnam 
by  June  30  of  this  year;  second,  termi- 
nate its  Vletnamlzation  policy  to  allow 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  protect  their 
own  nation  from  Communist  subversion; 
and  third,  remove  the  top  three  officials 
of  the  present  Saigon  government. 

Second,  it  has  become  obvious  that  a 
reversal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  refusal 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  rules 
would  expose  the  barbarism  that  our  men 
have  been  subject  to  in  the  Commxinist 
prisons. 

A  release  of  sick  and  wounded,  as  the 
rules  call  for,  would  reveal  the  virtually 
nonexistent  care  and  treatment  these 
men  have  received,  and  open  a  flood  of 
testimony  of  the  inhuman  treatment 
they  and  their  fellow  POW's  have  had 
to  undergo.  That  is  why  the  raid  was 
carried  out  at  Son  Tay  last  November. 
Even  though  unsuccessful.  It  showed  the 
world  our  determination  to  correct  the 
conditions. 

Listen  to  the  description  of  the  treat- 
ment by  Navy  Lt.  Robert  Frishman.  one 
of  the  three  prisoners  released  in  August 
1969: 

He  (one  of  the  prison  camp  oflJcers)  bad  an 
uncanny  Instinct  for  finding  the  torture  to 
fit  the  man.  One  prisoner  who  suffered  from 
claustrophobia  was  rolled  up  In  a  bunboo 
mat  and  left  to  scream  In  spastic  fear. 

Some  were  beaten  with  rubber  hoees.  At 
lea.st  once,  guards  broke  a  man's  bones  with 
the  butts  of  their  rifles. 

Yet  old  Stoneface  never  hit  me.  He  bad 
devised  more  subtle  methods  of  abuse.  My 
nemlsls  was  the  stool  treatment. 

Repeatedly,  In  the  19  months  I  spent  as 
his  vassal,  he  demanded  that  I  write  state- 
ments about  my  "criminal  acts,"  about  the 
■humane"  treatment  North  Vietnam  affords 
prisoners,  and  the  excellent  medical  care.  If 
I  failed  to  produce,  I  was  confined  In  a  room 
bare  of  ever3rthlng  except  a  low  stool  and 
swarms  of  hungry  mosqultoe,  and  mw 
forced  to  crouch  on  the  stool,  unmovlng,  for 
as  long  as  three  days. 

In  the  Intolerable  heat,  sweating,  bonee 
aching,  all  thoughts  of  country,  home,  even 
wife  and  parents,  faded. 

As  fatigue  set  In  and  nimibneas  crept  up 
my  swelling  legs,  I  sometimes  fell  from  the 
stool,  only  to  be  roughly  thrust  back  by  a 
guard.  I  sat  and  sat  and  sat.  Each  second  be- 
came more  imbearable. 

Now,  months  later,  I  am  finally  able  to 
talk  about  the  horrors  of  the  prisons  of 
Hanoi.  Hundreds  of  Americans  stUl  languish 
in  them. 

We  have  no  assurances  that  our  men  are 
not  being  tortured,  brutalized  and  degraded, 
even  as  you  read  this.  I  hope  the  world  will 
see  these  hellholes  and  their  keepers  for  what 
they  are.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  universal  cry 
of  outrage  demanding  that  these  Inhuman 
Institutions  be  wiped  from  the  earth. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  guarantee  that 
the  situation  and  conditions  endured  by 
Lieutenant  Frishman  and  hundreds  of 
others  hdd  captive  by  the  Communists 
are  corrected — at  least  made  bearable  for 
those  men  and  Uielr  families — world  pub- 
lic pressure.  We  here  today  can  be  part 
of  that  great  growing  force  to  bring  it 
about.  We  call  upon  all  Americans  to 
join  with  us. 

Mr.  BAKIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  participate  in  this  special 
observance  designated  by   Congress  as 
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National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prlsonerj 
of  War  and  Those  Missing  In  Action. 

For  many  months,  the  concerns  of 
both  servicemen  who  are  in  these  cate- 
gories and  their  families  and  friends 
have  been  close  to  my  heart. 

A  mmiber  of  families  in  the  Third 
District  of  Tennessee  have  been  touched 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
conflict.  I  must  mention  again,  as  I 
have  before,  the  courage,  faith,  and 
enthusiastic  efforts  of  Bfrs.  Wasme  Pol- 
lam,  wife  of  MaJ.  Wayne  Pullam,  uaAP, 
missing  in  acticm  since  196T.  Mrs.  Booncy 
Fullam  has,  indeed,  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  with  whom  she  has  come  in  contact. 

Today,  however.  I  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  express  my  praise  for  one 
who  has  ezperlezwed  the  horrors  of 
confinement  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  has  lived  to  return  home  and  t^  his 
story  to  us  and  the  Nation. 

Coy  Tlnsley  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  was  a 
Pfc.  in  the  n.S.  Army  on  March  9,  1960, 
when  he  was  captured  by  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  patrol  team  working  near  Tra 
Blnh,  a  tiny  Vietnamese  village  west  of 
Chu  Lai. 

As  Coy  Tlnsley,  now  Spec.  5,  relates, 
he  passed  out  from  loss  of  blood  from 
shoulder  and  shrapnel  wounds.  He  re- 
members regaining  consciousness  several 
times  while  being  dragged  across  rice 
paddles.  When  he  regained  conscious- 
ness hours  or  days  later,  he  was  tied  to 
a  tree  in  a  dense  jungle.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  several  days,  losing  blood 
from  a  gaping  shoulder  wound.  sJone, 
and  without  food.  He  then  was  out  down 
from  the  Jimgle  tree  and  forced  to  walk 
severed  miles  to  a  crude  field  hospital 
deeper  In  the  Jungle. 

He  states: 

I  liad  a  bone  sticking  out  ol  my  back  trom 
the  bullet  tbat'd  busted  tbe  bonee  open  In- 
side my  shoulder.  Tbey  cut  me  up  with  a 
pair  of  nwty  sclsaors  and  picked  out  some 
abn^uiel.  I  dont  know  IT  tbey  did  anything 
else,  because  I  passed  out.  They  didn't  have 
any  anaasthoala  or  bandages. 

Again,  when  he  regained  conscious- 
ness, he  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  this  time 
with  the  injured  shoulder,  so  it  was  more 
dif&cult  to  move. 

It  was  first  thought  he  was  an  officer; 
then  an  interrogator  Identified  him  as  a 
private  first  class. 

During  bis  confinement,  he  lost  50 
pounds,  experienced  the  presence  of  a 
pistol  at  his  throat  and  being  told,  "To 
be  or  not  to  be.  the  right  to  decide  is  in 
my  hands,"  and  existing  on  a  diet  of  rice 
and  an  occasional  fish. 

He  could  not  send,  nor  did  he  receive 
any  mail. 

He  spent  most  of  his  time  reading  prop- 
aganda pamphlets  in  a  straw  hut  sur- 
rounded by  three  guards. 

When  it  was  determined  that  he  would 
be  returned  home,  his  food  ration  im- 
proved, and  hlB  indoctrination  was  in- 
tensified. 

All  the  whQe  his  young  wife  Dorothy 
was  working,  waiting,  writing  undeliv- 
ered letters,  and  so  forth,  which  has  be- 
come the  lot  of  many  other  wives  of  those 
missing  In  actkm. 

This  same  story  repeats  itself  many 
times  for  memy  families,  but  few  are  so 


fortunate  as  Coy  Tlnsley  and  his  family 
to  experience  the  Joys  of  November  5, 
1970,  which  Tlnsley  described  as,  "Won- 
derful— like  being  bom  again." 

Coy  was  lucky.  He  came  home.  But  to- 
day ttLere  are  some  1,600  American  serv- 
icemen who  are  still  imprisoned  in  filthy 
bamboo  cages  or  missing  in  action  in 
Vietnam. 

This  story  vividly  illustrates  the  plight 
of  our  POW's  and  their  families.  I  hope 
that  all  American  citizens  will  express 
their  concern  by  writing  to  Hanoi  and  by 
showing  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
want  to  get  all  our  boys  back  home. 

Be  we  hawks  or  dove  or  inbetween,  it 
Is  our  obligation  to  use  the  maximum  of 
our  abilities  and  influence  to  relieve  tills 
great  injustice. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  to  publicly  express  our  sincere 
concern  for  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  for  their  families  here  at  home.  In 
view  of  the  obvious  attention  to  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  paid  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong,  it  is  important 
that  we,  as  elected  Representatives,  lead 
the  way  during  this  special  week  of  na- 
tional concern. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  16  which  desi^;- 
nated  this  as  a  "National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in 
Action,"  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  Presidential  signing  ceremonies  last 
Friday  in  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  White 
House.  I  have  attended  similar  cere- 
monies there  in  the  past,  but  on  none 
of  those  occasions  was  there  such  an 
atmosphere  of  unanimity  of  purpose. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  week,  nor  are  we 
hampered  in  our  concern  by  such  prob- 
lems as  generation  gaps  or  philosophical 
disputes. 

Approximately  1,600  American  sons, 
husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  neighbors, 
and  friends  are  now  classified  as  either 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action 
as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As 
tragic  as  this  situation  always  is  in  time 
of  war,  the  intransigence  and  inhuman- 
ity shown  by  North  Vietnam  regarding 
these  men  and  their  families  is  unprece- 
dented in  modern  civilized  history.  How- 
ever frustrating  it  might  seem  to  us  as 
private  citizens  and  as  Representatives 
in  seeing  the  concern  of  the  free  world 
almost  totally  disregarded  by  the  other 
side,  we  must  continue  all  possible  ef- 
forts to  free  these  POW's  and  MIA's. 
That  is  what  this  week  is  all  about. 

Although  North  Vietnam  agreed  in 
1957  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  that  govern- 
ment, along  with  its  allies  operating  in 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Camtxxiia,  has 
not  honored  its  agreement.  The  names  of 
the  prisoners  have  not  been  released  as 
required  by  the  Convention.  No  inde- 
ptendent,  humanitarian  observers  have 
been  allowed  into  the  prison  camps  for 
inspection  purposes.  Mail  and  parcel  de- 
liveries are  almost  nonexistent.  Seriously 
wounded  and  ill  prisoners  have  not  been 
released.  And  it  Is  evident  even  in  the 
propaganda  films  that  have  been  released 


that  the  food  and  medicine  made  avail- 
able to  the  prisoners  has  not  been  ade- 
quate. 

In  short,  the  treatment  of  these  prison- 
ers suid  of  their  families  back  home  has 
been  inhumane  and  senselessly  punitive. 
These  soldiers,  like  those  in  all  wars,  did 
not  make  the  poUcles  which  led  to  their 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  Their  fami- 
lies at  this  point  understand  and  care 
little  about  the  complex  geopolitical 
struggle  going  on  there.  All  of  these 
people  have  suffered  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  seldom  are  we  con- 
fronted with  an  Issue  which  unifies  our 
country  such  as  the  present  concern  for 
these  POW's  and  MIA's.  I  am  proud  to 
include  at  the  conclusion  of  this  state- 
ment the  resolution  recently  enacted  by 
the  Kansas  Legislature  which  estab- 
lished this  week  as  the  Kansas  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in 
Action.  At  the  present  time,  56  KnnimrtB 
are  known  to  fall  into  these  categories. 
In  addition  to  the  call  for  State  and  local 
observance  of  this  week,  this  resolution 
condemns  the  acts  of  North  Vietnam  and 
its  allies  and  calls  on  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  119  nations  which 
signed  the  Geneva  Convention  to  Initiate 
the  necessary  pressures  to  halt  these 
inhumane  and  illegal  actions. 

Many  of  us  have  witnessed  admirable 
private  efforts  by  our  constituents  in  be- 
half of  our  POW's  and  MIA's.  Earlier 
this  month,  I  was  briefed  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Forgotten  Americans  Com- 
mittee of  Kansas — FACK — prior  to  their 
departure  for  Paris  to  discuss  this  prob- 
lem with  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
representatives  at  the  peace  talks.  The 
trip  was  financed  largely  through  private 
contributions  frwn  other  concerned 
Kansans.  These  two  representatives  of 
PACK,  Mrs.  Arm  Howes  and  Miss  Mau- 
reen Smith,  carried  with  them  50,000 
petitions  signed  by  Kansans  urging 
humane  treatment  for  UJS.  POW's. 

While  all  of  their  objectives  were  not 
satisfied  In  their  meetings  with  some  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  Mrs.  Howes  and 
Miss  Smith  felt  that  some  progress  and 
understanding  had  been  accomplished. 
Typical  of  the  spirit  of  these  two  ladies 
was  Miss  Smith's  comment  on  their  re- 
turn that  they  would  try  again  to  visit  a 
POW  camp: 

Omx  passporte  are  good  for  five  years  and 
I  have  a  three-month  vacation  coming  up 
next  summer. 

I  congratulate  them  and  their  organi- 
zation and  will  continue  to  assist  such 
efforts  until  all  of  these  men  have  re- 
turned home. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  Knactsd  vt  na  Kaksas 

LXGIBLATTTSK,    MAXCH   3,    1971 

A  Reeolutlon  condemning  the  illegal  and  In- 
humane acts  of  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam.  National  Liberation  Front  and 
Lao  Patriotic  Front  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can prlsonera  of  war/mlaslng  in  action; 
calling  on  other  governments  and  the 
United  Nations  to  brUig  pressure  upon 
the  aforementioned  governments  to  com- 
ply with  the  Geneva  Convention;  request- 
ing the  governor  of  KaniB  to  declare  a 
"Kansas  week  of  cancem  for  prisoners  of 
war /missing  In  action" 
Whereas.  In  1987  the  government  of  North 

Vietnam  signed  the  appropriate  documents 
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al  the  Geneva  Ocmventlon  of  Auguat  18.  IMfi. 
relating  to  treatment  at  prtaoners  of  war, 
jnd  did  thereby  solemnly  promise  to  adhere 
and  abide  by  the  covenants  ot  that  Conven- 
tion, thereby  Joining  in  a  common  pledge 
trttii  one  hundred  nineteen  other  national 
governments  to  inaiue  the  welfare  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  priaoners  al  war;  and 

Whereas,  Article  3  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion specifically  provides  that  the  Conven- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  caaes  of  armed  con- 
flict which  shall  arise  between  oontzactlng 
parties  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  baa 
been  recognised  or  declared;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  at  North  Viet- 
nam and  her  alliea,  the  ahadow-govemmente 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Lao  Patriotic  Front,  have  willfully  and  con- 
tinuously violated  the  covenants  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  and  have  maUdousIy  Ig- 
nored the  provisions  of  said  Convention  re- 
quiring humane  treatment  of  {trlaoners  of 
wsr.  lialntainlng  falsely.  In  contravention  of 
Article  2  of  said  Convention,  tliat  American 
captives  are  not  prisoners  of  war  but  war 
orlminals  North  Vietnam  and  her  puppet 
alliea  have  refused  to: 

Permit  neutral  inspections  of  priaoners  of 
war  camps; 
Provide  identification  of  all  prlsonera  held; 
Release  those  prisoners  who  are  seriously 
wounded  or  ill; 

Allow  a  proper  and  constant  flow  of  mail 
to  and  from  prisoners; 

Provide  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet; 
and 

Provide  adequate  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical care;  and 

Whereas.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  and  her  pup- 
pet allies  have : 
Subjected  prlsonera  of  war  to  pubUc  abuae; 
Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  cruel  mis- 
treatment and  torture;  and 

Exported  prisoners  of  war  for  propaganda 
purposes;  all  of  which  acts  are  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  tht  Oenera  Convention  and  the 
humanitarian  prlnclplee  of  clvUleed  society; 
and 

Whereas,  Citizens  ot  the  state  of  Kansas 
serving  on  active  duty  In  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  in  Southeast  Asia,  have 
been  declared  to  be  mlMlng  in  action  and  are 
known  or  beUeved  to  be  held  priaoners  by 
North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Pathet 
Lao:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  if  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Xansaa:  That  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  condemn  these  Inhumane  and  Illegal 
acts  of  the  goveriunent  of  North  Vietnam 
and  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
Lao  Patriotic  Front  and  caU  upon  them  to 
cease  their  deUberate  ajid  contumacious 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  call  upon  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  the  govemmenta  of  all 
nations  who  are  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  such  pressures  as 
•re  necessary  upon  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  National  Uberatlon  Front  and 
the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  to  Insure  Immediate, 
full  and  complete  compUancfl  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  Kansas  be  authorized  and 
requested  to  proclaim  the  period  beginning 
March  21.  1971.  as  "Kansas  week  of  concern 
for  prisoners  of  war/mlaslng  in  action."  to 
honor  those  brave  citizens  of  Kansas  who 
have  sacrificed  their  freedom  In  defense  of 
freedom  for  all  and  that  all  municipaUtiee, 
dvlc  groups,  fraternal  organizations  and  like 
entltleo  In  the  state  of  Kansas  be  Informed  of 
this  resolution  and  requested  to  support  its 
intent  by  every  feasible  means  available. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  the  senate  transmit  duly  attested  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  secretary  of  the 
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Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Congreee  from 
this  state,  to  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 


Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  during  this 
"National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  Wsu-  and  Men  Missing  in  ActicHi, "  I 
want  to  lend  my  voice  in  encouraging  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  views  on 
the  war,  to  work  toward  the  goal  obtain- 
ing humane  treatment  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  by  North  Vietnam. 

In  our  Nation  there  are  many  different 
views  regarding  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Some  are  calling  for  an  all-out  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam.  Others  are  wanting  im- 
mediate troop  withdrawal  and  still  others 
would  set  up  a  fixed  timetable  for  the 
removal  of  American  forces. 

But  regardless  of  an  Individual's  views 
on  war,  we  all  can — and  must — imite 
world  opinion  in  the  plea  to  Hanoi  to 
live  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Our  men  deserve  humane 
treatment  now.  Our  men  deserve  to  be 
released  now. 

Reports  filtering  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment tell  horrible  tales  of  the  treatment 
Americans  are  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

When  an  American  is  first  captured,  he 
is  thrown  into  a  truck  bed  and  then 
forced  to  lie  on  his  back  with  his  feet 
botmd. 

He  is  later  herded  from  village  to  vil- 
lage where  the  North  Vietnamese  cage 
him  like  an  tinimal  so  that  villagers  can 
file  past  to  strike  him. 

Eventually,  the  captors  transfer  him 
to  a  small  hut  containing  12  btmiboo 
cages,  force  him  onto  his  stomach,  thrust 
his  feet  into  wooden  stocks  and  tie  his 
arms  behind  his  back  with  wet  rope. 

For  29  days  they  keep  him  in  this 
position,  freeing  him  only  long  enough 
to  eat  a  dally  bowl  of  rice. 

Following  this,  the  American  prisoner 
is  then  transferred  to  one  of  the  prisons 
in  Hanoi.  Here  he  goes  through  a  dally 
routine  of  agony  which  Includes  propa- 
ganda against  his  own  country,  hard 
labor,  torture,  little  food,  no  medical  care 
to  speak  of,  and  no  mail. 

Throughout  this  great  ordeal,  there  is 
one  thing  that  is  going  through  the  pris- 
oner's mind:  "Does  anybody  care?". 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  progrsuns  such 
as  the  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Men  Missing  in 
Action,"  we  In  the  Congress  are  trying  to 
gatn  worldwide  support  for  the  American 
prisoners  of  war. 
What  can  we  do? 

First  of  all,  we  can  pray  daily  for  these 
prisoners.  We  can  pray  that  President 
Ton  Due  Thang  of  Hanoi  will  change  his 
practice  of  Inhuman  treatment  and  will 
begin  to  treat  the  prisoners  by  the  stand- 
ards set  out  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Second,  we  must  do  everything  p>ossi- 
ble  to  change  the  situation  where  wives 
and  children,  parents  and  loved  ones  are 
suffering  great  agony  because  they  do 
not  know  if  their  husbands  and  fathers 
are  dead  or  alive. 

Recently,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Ton  Due  Thang.  And  last  week  I 
asked  the  citizens  of  Indiana's  Fifth 
District  to  join  me  in  a  similar  effort. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  each  citizen 
who  hears  or  reads  this  speech  to  do  the 
same.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  have  written,  and  it  would  be  very  easy 
for  each  citizen  to  sign  his  or  her  oame, 
clip  the  letter  and  mail  it. 

Do  not  forget  what  our  young  men 
are  thinking. 

Is  anybody  there? 

Does  anybody  care? 

The  letter  follows: 


PaEsmKNT  Ton  Due  Thako, 

Democratic    Republic    of    Vietnam.    Hanoi, 

c/o  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013 

DKAa  Ma.  PaxamxNT:  You  have  claimed 
that  American  citizens  held  in  your  deten- 
tion camps  ar-;  being  treated  humanely.  But 
you  offer  no  proof  of  this  and  reports  com- 
ing from  your  camp  tell  that  American 
prisoners  are  being  subjected  to  the  worst 
forma  of  torture. 

We  ask  that  you  Immediately: 

1.  Identify  the  prisoners  you  hold 

2.  Permit  impartial  inspection  of  your  POW 
camps 

3.  Release  prisoners  who  are  seriously  ill 

or  Injured 

4.  Permit  the  free  flow  of  mall  between 
prisoners  and  their  families. 

These  four  points  are  elementary  rules 
which  civilized  countries  are  expected  to 
follow,  and  I  Join  nillUons  of  others  in  the 
world  urging  you  to  take  these  steps. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  designated  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing 
in  Action."  I  am  honored  to  have  been  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  which  au- 
thorized the  President  to  bo  designate 
this  week,  and  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  unanimously. 

The  concern  which  brings  us  to  au- 
thorize this  special  week  is  both  non- 
political  and  nonideological.  It  tran- 
scends all  party  lines  and  Joins  conserva- 
tives and  liberals,  hawks,  and  doves. 
There  are  very  few  issues  which  can 
biing  our  diverse  membership  together 
into  a  common  bond,  Mr.  Speaker;  but 
this  is  certainly  one. 

The  reaswi  for  this  rare  imanimity  is 
simple.  Those  men  over  there  in  filthy 
jails  are  our  men.  They  are  American 
men.  They  have  fought  bravely  for  us 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  let  tiiem  down. 
We  do  not  intend  to  let  the  world  forget 
for  a  moment  wbat  the  Communists  are 
doing  to  Americans  in  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
It  is  most  upsetting  to  hear  the  details 
of  what  these  men  are  going  through 
over  there — even  harder  to  talk  about  It. 
But  that  does  not  make  it  go  away.  It  Is 
there,  and  It  is  going  on  right  this  min- 
ute. Lengthy,  in-depth  interviews  with 
some  of  the  men  who  have  been  released 
and   also   with   reliable   and   informed 
sources  in  Saigon  and  Paris  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.  Unfortunately,  It  is  clear 
that  pn«)aganda  films  showing  POW's 
playing  volleyball  are  just  that — ^propa- 
ganda and  nothing  else.  The  public  never 
sees  the  filthy  cells  where  rats  coexist 
with  the  prisoners  or  the  men  with  all 
manner  of  Illnesses  or  deformities  result- 
ing  from   malnutrition,   exposure,   and 
cruel  physical  treatment. 

How  much  longer  can  our  men  hold 
out?  How  much  longer  should  they  have 
to  hold  out?  The  Geneva  Conventions 
require  release  of  the  sick  and  woimded. 
It  further  requires  release  or  transfer  to 
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neutral   nations   men   whose   long   im- 
prisonment Imperils  their  health. 

The  first  men  captured  have  now  been 
confined  under  the  most  degrading  cir- 
cumstances for  nearly  7  years.  Hundreds 
of  others  liave  agonized  through  4,  5,  or 
6  lonely  years. 

What  does  it  take  to  get  Htuioi  to  live 
up  to  their  legal  obligations  under  the 
Geneva  Conventions? 

Occasions  such  as  this  special  week, 
and  this  special  day  on  which  we  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  our  men,  are  a  big  help, 
I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  the  chorus.  I  consider  it  top  prior- 
ity in  my  oflBce  to  continue  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  help  these  brave  Ameri- 
cans and  their  long-suffering  families. 
We  must  not  let  them  down. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  feel  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  this  appeal  for  hu- 
mane treatment  for  prisoners  of  war. 

Special  orders,  resolutions  and  letters 
are  not  new  to  the  odyssey  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  loved  ones. 

They  may  seem  redundant  and  futile, 
but  they  are  necessary  and  probably 
beneficial  so  I  commend  and  thank  the 
organizers  of  this  special  order,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  John  Anderson,  and 
the  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  Mr.  John- 
Myers  and  Mr.  Roger  Zion. 

I  speak  as  a  private  citizen  and  a 
former  prisoner  of  war.  I  would  like 
briefly  to  make  several  points  which  have 
not  been  emphasized  enough. 

First,  I  have  served  with  some  ex- 
traordinary Americans — Including  recip- 
ients of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor — but  never  have  I  known  a  more 
patriotic,  brave,  or  devoted  group  than 
the  wives  and  families  of  our  prisoner.^ 
of  wpr  and  those  missing  in  action. 

Never  has  a  nation  owed  so  much  to  so 
few.  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will,  at  thi.s 
moment,  commit  yourselves  to  their 
cause. 

Next,  we  can  bp  very  proud  of  our 
country's  policies  and  practices  regard- 
ing treatment  of  prisoners.  We  have  al- 
ways been  highly  humanitarian  and  have 
always  complied  scrupulously  with  the 
Geneva  Convention.  No  nation  has  per- 
formed more  benevolently.  This  ought 
to  Impress  the  news  media  and  world 
opinion:  but  it  needs  reiteration. 
Throughout  the  tragic  history  of  war- 
fare, the  military  have  usually  conducted 
themselves  more  honorably  and  humane- 
ly than  the  polltlcos  or  the  populace. 

I  was  a  captive  of  the  much  maligned 
Nazis  whose  mentality  ordered  thousands 
of  himian  beings  to  be  gassed  in  ovens — 
and  permitted  lamp  shades  to  be  made  of 
human  skins.  Hitler  and  Himmler  order- 
ed the  extermination  of  all  prisoners  of 
war.  including  Americans;  but  their  gris- 
ly orders  were  contravened,  at  great  per- 
sonal peril,  by  the  military.  A  similar  di- 
chotomy may  prevail  in  North  Vietnam 
today.  If  so.  we  ought  to  exploit  it  by  ap- 
peals to  the  basic  honor  of  the  military. 

As  evil  as  the  Nazis  may  have  seemed, 
the  Communists  are  immeasm-ably  more 
demoniacal.  We  were  confined  in  groups, 
so  we  could  at  least  lean  on  each  other. 


We  could,  within  restrictions,  correspond 
with  our  families.  I  knew  within  3  month.- 
that  my  son  was  born.  But  some  oi  thr 
women  here  tonight  who.'^c  husbaiid.- 
uere  shot  down  6  years  ago  do  not  yet 
know  whether  they  are  wives  or  widows 

None  of  you  can  imagine  their  longmg 
or  anxiety.  Some  time  ago  an  enemy 
photograph  purporting  to  show  an  Amer- 
ican prisoner  was  circulated  among  the 
wives — and  22  of  them  identified  one 
man  as  their  husband.  Think  of  the 
poignancy  of  that  episode. 

Now,  I  have  a  serious  message  for 
Hanoi.  If  they  are  listening,  I  hope  they 
will  heed  my  suggestion.  It  is  not  made 
in  rancor.  Twenty-seven  years  ago,  we 
and  the  Germans  were  fierce  diplomatic 
and  military  enemies.  We  bombed  their 
cities  and  war  plants;  they  shot  us  down 
and  confined  us.  Today's  rhetoric  of 
"gooks"'  and  "war  criminals"  is  remi- 
niscent to  me;  in  my  day  the  enemy  were 
"goons"  and  we  were  "luft  gangsters." 
But  today,  we  and  our  German  captors 
are  friends.  We  are  mutually  welcome  in 
each  other's  homes.  This  friendship  Is 
based  upon  individual  mutual  respect 
and  appreciation  because  we  treated  each 
other's  prisoners  with  dignity  and  hu- 
maneness. This  treatment  strongly  in- 
fluenced the  free  world  to  assist  Ger- 
many in  her  economic  and  diplomatic 
rehabilitation. 

Times  and  conditions  change  kaleido- 
scopically,  but  personal  attitudes  change 
more  slowly.  Twenty-seven  years  from 
now.  the  North  Vietnamese  may  need 
and  want  acceptance  in  the  community 
of  civilized  and  peaceful  nations.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Government  would  be 
well-advised  to  emulate  the  United 
States,  and  other  governments,  who  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  who  treat  their  prisoners 
decently  in  spite  of  their  diplomatic  and 
military  differences  with  enemy  nations. 

One  more  point — last  year  every  rider 
on  this  planet  shared  the  drama  of  the 
rescue  from  space  of  the  crippled  Apol- 
lo 13. 1  salute  Captain  Lovell  and  his  fel- 
low astronauts,  Pred  Haise,  and  John 
Swigert  for  their  outstanding  perform- 
ance. The  outpouring  of  prayer  for  the 
safety  of  the  crew,  and  the  general  em- 
pathy with  their  families,  was  a  splendid 
demonstration  of  the  concern  for  which 
fellow  human  beings  can  hold  for  one 
another. 

The  fantastic  rescue  was  possible 
partially  because  of  the  cool  expertise 
of  the  flight  and  ground  crews,  but  also 
because  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
we  have  spent,  and  the  extraordinary 
care  we  have  taken,  to  insure  the  safety 
of  our  astronauts.  We  have,  quite  proper- 
ly, "built  in"  redundancy  upon  redun- 
dancy to  safeguard  the  men  who  fly  in 
space.  But  the  men  who  fly  over  Vietnam 
and  Laos  are  also  skilled,  courageous, 
dedicated  pilots — not  much  different 
from  the  astronauts,  except  that  they  fly 
under  orders  and  out  of  camera  range. 
The  wives  and  families  of  both  the  com- 
bat pilot  and  the  space  pilot  share  similar 
risks  and  anxieties.  If  we  had  "built  in" 
comparable  safeguards  for  our  combat 
crews;  if  we  had  cared  as  much  for  their 
safe  return;  if  our  news  media  had  re- 


moved their  wraps  and  had  devoted  as 
much  attention  to  the  plight  of  our  com- 
bat crews,  and  their  loved  ones,  as  to 
our  space  mi.s.'^ion,  I  am  certain  that  our 
prisoners  would,  by  now,  be  receiving 
treatment  in  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

We  must  prod  the  news  media  to 
measure  up  to  their  responsibilities  to 
report  the  POW  and  MIA  phenomena 
and  to  help  mobilize  international  public 
opinion  to  demand  compliance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  to  promote  basic 
humaneness  among  all  men. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  Government, 
our  military,  and  our  Red  Cross  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  help  our 
prisoners  and  to  alleviate  the  torment  of 
their  families.  But  we  can  and  must  do 
more  to  mobilize  world  public  opinion. 
Last  November,  a  team  of  daring,  com- 
petent, and  selfless  volunteers  raided 
Son  Tay  in  an  effort  to  rescue  some  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  am  confident  that  word  of  this  rescue 
mission  rapidly  spread  throughout  North 
Vietnam.  It  gave  our  prisoners  a  new 
hope.  Assurance  that  one's  family  and 
one's  government  cares  provides  the  hope 
and  psychological  lift  that  is  necessary 
to  endure  the  burden  and  agony  of  im- 
prisonment during  war. 

The  morale  of  all  servicemen,  their 
families,  their  neighbors,  and  their  coun- 
trymen is  affected  by  their  Govern- 
ment's concern  for  the  men  who  are 
lost  while  performing  their  duty  on  a 
military  mission.  I  commend,  and  salute 
the  men  who  participated  in  this  at- 
tempted rescue. 

Lajst  year  at  the  25th  annual  reunion 
of  American  Alrforce  Prisoners  of  War 
in  Cincinnati  we  conducted  a  seminar  on 
the  present  POW  and  MIA  situation.  It 
was  a  moving,  emotional  session.  We 
cried  together  for  these  wives  and  their 
families.  No  one  left  their  seat  for  2*72 
hours.  We  unanimously  adopted  another 
resolution  urging  humane  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  war.  But  it  was  different,  in 
style  and  trust,  because  former  prison- 
ers joined  to  plead  for  today's  prisoners — 
on  a  basis  of  decency  and  comradeship 
in  the  military  tradition.  We  are  being 
joined  by  former  prisoners  of  many  other 
nationalities.  We  will  soon  be  joined  by 
German.  Italian,  and  Japanese  Nation- 
als, who  were  prisoners  of  the  allies  at 
another  moment  in  time.  Our  appeal  is 
for  basic  humanity  and  universal  com- 
radeship— without  regard  to  color,  na- 
tionality, charge,  or  station  in  life. 

Let  me  read  excerpts  from  the  reso- 
lution: 

We,  as  former  Prisoners  of  War: 

Knowing  first-hand  the  agonies  of  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  loved  ones; 

Realizing  that  Individual  servicemen  have 
HO  authority  In  determining  the  military  or 
diplomatic  decisions  of  their  national  gov- 
ernments; 

Believing  that  humane  treatment  should 
be  accorded  every  Individual  regardless  of 
his  race,  nationality,  station  In  life,  or  charge 
against  him: 

Shocked  by  the  knowledge  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  refuses  to  dis- 
close to  our  government  or  to  the  next-of-kin 
Information  concerning  the  capture,  condi- 
tion or  location  of  prisoners; 

Appreciating  the  anxiety  and  loneliness  of 
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wives,  parents  and  children  who  are  not  In- 
formed concerning  the  locations  and  condi- 
tions of  their  missing  servloemen;  and 

Having  uncontroverted  evidence  that  pris- 
oners now  In  the  custody  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese government.  Viet  CXmg  and  Pathet 
LftO  are  being  mlsueated  and  their  families 
subjected  tj  unimaginable  torment  In  clear 
contradiction  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  the  fundamental  rlghte  of  men; 

Now,  therefore.  In  the  interests  of  basic 
humanity   and    universal   comradeship,   we: 

Urgently  urge  that  all  civilized  persons  of 
all  nations  Insist  on  the  elemental  judicial 
privilege  of  Habeus  Corpus — which  entitled 
any  next-of-kin  to  have  the  person  of  a  pris- 
oner identified  or  produced  or  his  place  of 
burial  Known-  for  themselves  and  for  all 
others; 

suongly  advocate  that  all  nations  and 
governments  comply  ftUly  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  pertaining  to  prisoners  of  war; 

and 

Earnestly  implore  every  human  being  In 
every  land  to  make  their  feelings  known  di- 
rectly to  the  authorities  of  North  Vietnam. 
Executed  in  open  convention  during  the 
25th  National  Reunion  of  the  .^merlkanlsh 
Knegsgefangenen  (former  American  Priaon- 
ers  of  War)  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
April  25,  1970. 

Many  concerned  Americans  have  writ- 
ten Hanoi  urging  the  release  or  humane 
treatment  of  our  POWs.  Unfortunately, 
without  success. 

I  believe  we  should  direct  this  concern 
and  the  organizational  momentum  of 
letterwriters  and  petition  signers  to  urge 
all  Americans  to  call  or  write  their 
friends,  associates,  and  relatives  in  other 
countries  to  importune  their  oflBcials  to 
appeal  to  Hanoi  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  all  POWs. 

By  attracting  world  attention  to  the 
plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  we  could 
help  to  bring  further  pressure  to  bear  on 
Hanoi  to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  to  move  toward  the  repatria- 
tion of  all  prisoners. 

If  anyone  wants  to  do  something  spe- 
cial, may  I  suggest  that  he  or  she  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  one  wife  or  mother  of 
a  POW  or  MIA  and  write  her  a  per- 
sonal letter  tonight.  Tell  her  of  your  ap- 
preciation for  her  plight,  your  gratitude 
for  her  airman's  service,  and  encourage 
her  a  little  as  she  endures  her  agonizing 
tonnent. 

I  am  hopeful  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
will  serve  notice  in  our  country  and 
around  the  world  that  our  POWs  are  not 
forgotten  Americans  and  that  we  shall 
not  discontinue  our  efforts  until  they 
have  all  been  returned  to  their  home- 
land and  reunited  with  their  loved  ones. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  heart  goes  out  to  the  brave 
men  who  are  either  captured  or  missing 
in  action  in  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict. 
We  are  touched  by  the  plight  of  these 
more  than  1,500  men  and  their  loved 
ones  at  home. 

While  Americans  may  disagree  about 
the  tactics  and  speed  in  which  we  wind 
down  this  imfortunate  war,  we  are  united 
In  our  concern  for  the  welfare  of  these 
prisoners  and  missing  men. 

We  must  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
these  men  are  not  forgotten. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  16, 
designating  the  week  of  March  21-27  as 


a  "National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prison- 
ers of  War  /Missing  in  Action." 

I  Know  that  the  entire  Nation  will  join 
with  us  in  expressing  concern  for  the 
fate  of  these  men,  and  urge  their  humane 
treatment  and  prompt  release. 

March  26  marks  the  seventh  year  since 
an  American  was  taken  prisoner.  Many 
more  have  been  taken  into  captivity 
since;  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  pre- 
cisely how  many  since  North  Vietnam 
refuses  us  information  about  our  men. 
This  is  particularly  heartbreaking  for 
the  families  who  have  waited  for  years 
to  leam  if  their  husband  or  father  is 
alive  or  dead. 

Although  the  North  Vietnamese  signed 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  in  1957. 
they  have  refused  to  honor  its  provisions 
for  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

Our  men  are  confined  in  camps  with 
no  international  inspection;  they  are  re- 
fused free  exchange  of  mail;  their  food 
is  meager;  and  adequate  medical  care  is 
withheld. 

Man's  sense  of  decency  and  fair  play 
is  repelled  by  the  barbaric  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 
This  treatment  proves  how  wrong  those 
are  who  \iew  the  Commimists  leaders  as 
simple  patriots  engaged  in  a  civil  war. 

Americans  will  not  forget  our  captive 
men.  The  world  cannot  forgive  their 
treatment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
only  hesitancy  I  have  in  helping  to  high- 
light this  week  as  a  national  week  of 
concern  for  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
men  missing  in  action  is  that  it  could  be 
misconstrued  to  mean  that  we  are  not 
steadily,  regularly,  and  constantly  con- 
cerned for  these  brave  Americans  and 
not  just  concerned  during  1  week. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  Hanoi  that 
the  American  public  is  concerned— 
deeply  concerned — about  the  Americans 
who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  North 
Vietnam  and  have  never  been  even  prop- 
erly accovmted  for  since. 

Petitions,  letters,  and  other  expres- 
sions signed  or  joined  in  by  millions  of 
individual  American  citizens  ranging 
from  schoolchildren  to  elderly,  retired 
persons  have  been  obtained  and  delivery 
attempted  to  sources  which  would  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  Hanoi. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  Hanoi's 
ignoring  of  our  petitions  on  behalf  of 
these  men. 

We  are  told  that  Asiatics  do  not  place 
the  same  value  upon  the  lives  of  in- 
dividual humans  that  we  do  and  that 
Hanoi  just  cannot  believe  that  our  coun- 
try is  really  excited  about  a  few  hundred 
prisoners  of  war. 

Let  me  say  that  in  my  Judgment,  the 
average  American  would  support  this 
war  more  strongly  and  be  far  more  in- 
sistent upon  military  victory  than  he 
now  is  if  he  were  told  that  we  seek  to 
liberate  American  prisoners  than  he  does 
when  he  is  told  that  we  are  fighting  for 
abstract  principles. 

Not  that  we  do  not  believe  in  abstract 
principles  or  are  unwilling  to  fight  for 
them,  but  above  almost  everything  else, 
we  believe  In  the  dignity,  the  value  and 


the  worth  of  an  individual  human  being. 
This  is  true  partly  and  largely  because 
of  our  belief  in  God  and  Gtod's  concern, 
revealed  through  Christ,  for  every  indi- 
vidual. But  it  is  also  true  because  we 
long  ago,  as  a  nation,  rejected  the  idea 
of  slavery,  of  royalty,  and  a  "class  so- 
ciety," and  embraced  the  concept  that 
all  men  are  created  equally  free. 

I  have  joined  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  a  letter  to  Ton  Due  Thang, 
President  of  the  Hanoi  government  urg- 
ing him,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
truth,  to  grant  a  request  that  a  repi-e- 
sentative  group  from  the  UB.  Congress 
be  permitted  to  inspect  the  POW  camps 
in  North  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  he  takes  our  request  seri- 
ously. I  can  assure  him  that  we  are  seri- 
ous in  making  it. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  out  on 
an  issue  that  we  must  seek  to  keep  in 
the  headlines  as  long  as  it  remains  an 
issue — the  tragic  situation  of  American, 
POW/MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  des- 
ignating this  week,  March  21-27,  as  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War /Missing  in  Action,"  we  are  focusing 
world  attention  on  the  plight  of  more 
than  1.500  men  who  have  been  either 
prisoners  or  missing  over  a  7-year 
period;  this  is  the  longest  period  that 
any  American  soldier  has  been  impris- 
oned. 

I  have  signed  this  resolution,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues;  however,  I 
am  not  satisfied  by  this  display  of  con- 
cern alone — concern  is  certainly  essen- 
tial, but  it  does  little  to  help  our  POW's. 
We  have  over  40  families  in  Maryland 
whose  child  or  husband  is  either  missing 
or  being  held  prisoner,  and  they  are  fed 
up  with  words  of  condemnation  from 
Congress  and  the  administration — they 
want  action  and  I  cannot  blame  them  as 
I,  too,  share  this  same  desire.  We  have 
the  legislation  before  us,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate— we  need  only 
to  get  it  moving. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pletuaed  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  protest  the  treatment 
and  continued  incarceration  of  our 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

What  is  most  discouraging  to  me  is  the 
lack  of  known  prisoner  information  or 
indication  of  status  provided  families  of 
men  missing  in  action.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
gardless of  our  views  on  the  war,  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  basic  hu- 
man decency  and  basic  human  emotions. 
Hanoi  has  nothing  to  win  by  further 
concealing  the  names  of  prisoners;  yet 
it  contemptuously  continues  to  do  so  to 
the  distress  of  families  and  loved  ones 
of  American  servicemen. 

I  add  my  support  to  the  activities  of 
the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  they  inform  the  Amer- 
ican public  about  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners  and  men  missing  in  action.  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  name  to  the  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  and  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  be  mindful  of  this  week 
and  to  express  their  desire  for  fair  and 
humane  treatment  of  all  war  prisoners. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  26. 
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1964,  Air  Force  Capt.  Floyd  Thompaon 
w»8  captured  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
In  South  Vietnam.  For  nearly  7  years  he 
has  been  held  In  a  North  Vietnamese 
prison. 

Captain  Thompson  and  others  have 
been  subjected  to  Imprisonment  longer 
than  any  other  prisoners-of-war  in  mod- 
em history.  It  staggers  the  imagination 
that  North  Vietnam,  which  has  35,000 
men  in  South  Vietnam's  prisons  is  not 
willing  to  make  a  complete  transfer  of 
aU  prisoners  of  war  for  the  3,000  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  prisoners 
whcon  they  have.  It  would  only  require 
a  modest  amount  of  himianltarlanlsm  to 
see  the  value  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Even  more  poignant  is  the  case  of  the 
men  who  are  missing  in  action.  The 
limbo  of  doubt  and  apprehension  which 
afflict  the  families  of  these  men  as  a 
result  of  the  refusal  of  the  North  to  pro- 
vide us  a  cfMnplete  list  of  Americans  held 
is  even  less  understandable  and  more 
cruel. 

Meanwhile,  this  country  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  comfort  and 
encourage  the  1,600  families  whose  sons, 
husbands,  and  fathers  are  prlsoners-of- 
war  or  missing  In  action. 

I  am  glad  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  declared  this  a  National  Week 
of  Concern  for  these  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  have  suffered  so  much  through 
this  tragic  affair.  I  sincerely  trust  that  an 
increased  public  concern  In  this  country 
will  result  In  more  fruitful  negotiations 
on  these  matters  in  Paris. 

Mr.  COUQHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  National  Week  of  Concern  for  Pris- 
oners of  War  and  Missing  in  Action,  I  Join 
in  focusing  public  attention  on  the 
tragedy  of  our  servicemen  who  have  been 
unduly  detained  by  the  enemy,  separated 
from  their  loved  ones  by  the  cruel  clr- 
Tumstances  of  war. 

The  feelings  of  many  of  us  vary  con- 
siderably on  our  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  we  are  all  united  in  urging 
Hanoi  to  assure  humane  treatment  of 
our  prlsoners-of-war,  release  complete 
information  about  them,  and  arrange  for 
their  immediate  release. 

I  hope  that  world  consensus  will  con- 
vince Hanoi  to  reconsider  its  position  of 
intransigence.  Some  Americans  have 
been  held  captive  for  more  than  6  years, 
longer  than  any  other  prisoners  in  our 
history,  and  certainly  longer  than  can  be 
Justified  by  any  possible  political  or  mili- 
tary consideration.  At  present,  1,500 
Americans  are  prisoners  of  war  or  nolss- 
ing  in  action.  Their  families  face  cour- 
ageously the  strain  and  uncertainty 
which  has  become  their  dally  burden,  but 
relief  of  their  anxiety  is  long  overdue. 

War  in  Itself  is  tragic.  The  day  when 
mankind  learns  to  settle  problems  by 
other  means  cannot  come  soon  enough. 
But  the  Geneva  Conventlmi  has  pro- 
vided guidelines  for  limiting  some  of 
the  evils  and  atrocities  of  war,  and  in 
the  name  of  human  decency,  all  nations 
should  honor  these  rules. 

I  Join  in  calling  upon  Hanoi  to  heed 
the  International  voice  of  conscience  be- 
Jng  raised  this  week,  and  to  accept  the 
President's  proposal  for  an  Immediate 
and  unconditional  release  of  all  pris- 


oners in   Indochina   held   by   opposing 
forces. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
can  we  effectively  do  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete listing  of  those  brave  American 
young  men  who  are  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  in  Indochina?  What  can  we  effec- 
tively do  to  obtain  for  them  the  meager 
privileges  which  the  Geneva  Convention 
accords  them?  What  can  we  do  to  effec- 
tuate their  parole?  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  accounted  for  some  of  them,  but 
leas  than  half  the  nimiber  of  prisoners 
and  missing  in  action  presimiably  in 
their  custody.  Not  all  our  prisoners  and 
missing  are  in  North  Vietnam.  Some  are 
in  South  Vietnam,  In  the  hands  of  the 
Vletcong.  Others  are  In  Laos,  prisoners  of 
the  Communist  Pathet  Lao.  Neither  the 
Vletcong  nor  the  Pathet  Lao  have  been 
heard  from  at  all. 

Members  of  this  House  and  of  the  oth- 
er body  would  do  everything  within  the 
power  of  this  Government  to  obtain  a 
return  of  these  young  men.  We  support 
the  efforts  of  their  families  to  win  a  wide 
public  concern  for  their  plight,  and  we 
support  the  efforts  of  our  Government  to 
secure  their  release. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  as 
have  met  at  least  a  few  of  these  heroic 
ladles,  the  wives  of  American  men  held 
prisoner  of  war  or  missing  in  action.  Per- 
haps not  so  many  of  you  know  personally 
an  individual  actually  held  captive  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  today.  I  do.  His  name 
is  Donald  Waltman,  an  officer  In  the  Air 
Force,  and  a  fraternity  brother  of  mine 
at  the  University  of  Idaho.  He  has  been 
a  captive  of  the  enemy  for  over  5  years 
now. 

But  Don's  family  is  among  the  lucky 
ones.  They  know  he  is  alive  and  that  he 
is  reasonably  well.  Still,  the  loss  and  the 
grief  remain  with  them.  For  Don,  he  has 
missed  the  chance  to  see  his  children 
grow  up,  cheer  as  his  son  wins  a  varsity 
letter  on  the  Kellogg  High  football  team, 
or  help  that  son  as  he  enters  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

Such  things  cannot  be  dismissed  by 
saying,  "Well,  at  least  the  man's  alive." 
We  honor  the  dead  and  we  try  to  bring 
the  rest  of  our  fighting  men  home.  But  it 
is  so  easy  to  forget  those  who  languish  in 
the  filth  of  a  North  Vietnamese  Jail. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  cries  of 
those  who  would  pay  any  price  for  peace 
They  say  that  world  opinion  is  against 
us.  Yet.  we  might  also  ask  where  world 
opinion  was  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
refused  to  reveal  the  names  of  all  prison- 
ers held  and  where  was  world  opinion 
when  the  families  of  the  captured  men 
asked  for  assurances  of  humane  treat- 
ment? And  where  was  world  opinion 
when  this  administration  asked  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  release  of  POW's?  I  am 
afraid  that  world  opinion  may  be  some- 
thing of  a  myth.  But  If  it  does  exist,  and 
If  it  can  be  mustered  In  behalf  of  a  de- 
cent cause,  then  surely  this  week  of  con- 
cern for  POWs  and  MIA's  and  this  spe- 
cial order  should  provide  the  beginning. 
Hopefully  it  is  in  fact  a  real  beginning 
for  those  who  have  waited  so  long  for 
their  families  to  be  Joined  as  one  again. 
Mr.  McKEVnT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
7  years  ago  this  month,  on  March  26. 


1964.  that  the  first  American.  Capt.  Floyd 
J.  Thompson,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Since  then,  more  than 
1,600  Americans  have  been  listed  as  pris- 
oner of  war  missing  in  action. 

I  am  confident  that  tWs  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action"  wiU  serve  to  intensify 
American  and  world  attention  on  the 
plight  of  these  Americans  and  Hanoi's 
flagrant  violations  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention. 

The  President  has  said: 

War  and  Imprisonment  should  be  over  for 
all  these  prisoners.  They  anc  their  famlles 
have  already  suffered  too  much. 

The  President's  words  are  true.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  week  of  national  concern 
will  serve  notice  on  the  world  and  par- 
ticularly to  Hanoi  that  this  Nation  has 
not  forgotten  and  will  not  forget  her  sons 
who  languish  In  the  filthy  confinement 
pens  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  would  also 
hope  that  Hanoi  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  will  not  rest  until  its 
men  are  returned  to  their  homeland  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  for  this  period  devoted  to 
the  prisoner  of  war/missing  In  action 
situation  in  an  effort  to  objectively  eval- 
uate the  issue. 

As  one  deeply  concerned  for  our  miss- 
ing and  detained  men.  I  have  directed 
correspondence  to  our  negotiators  in 
Paris  imploring  these  gentlemen  to 
make  the  POW/MIA  situation  of  the 
highest  priority.  We  have  also  addressed 
our  feelings  to  the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam. We  have  cosponsored  resolutions 
documenting  the  sense  of  concern  of 
Congress  in  this  matter  and  we  have 
supported  legislation  providing  expanded 
GI  bill  benefits  to  the  families  of  miss- 
ing or  captured  servicemen. 

Our  approach  to  the  Issue  has  basical- 
ly been  internal  in  nature.  We  have  tried 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Federal  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  situation  must  be 
underscored  by  public  concern  and  com- 
munity action  at  America's  grassroots 
level. 

We  recently  Joined  with  the  Ohio 
Chapter  of  the  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies of  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia  to  sponsor  a  1-day,  300-mile, 
four-stop  speaking  tour  of  the  10th  Con- 
eresslonal  District.  The  key  speaker  was 
Col,  Norris  Overly,  a  former  prisoner  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Robert  Smith,  the  wife 
of  a  missing  Marine  aviator.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  either  directly  or  through 
the  media  more  than  2  million  Ohio  Val- 
ley citizens  heard  our  story  on  that 
eventful  day.  Also.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  cosponsored  the  resolutions  setting 
aside  this  week  as  a  period  of  national 
concern  for  the  POW's/MlA's  and  I  am 
Indeed  heartened  by  my  colleagues'  re- 
sponse to  tWs  particular  special  order 
focusing  attention  on  the  problem. 

I  mentioned  that  our  efforts  to  date 
have  largely  been  internal  In  nature. 
During  the  past  2  years  there  has  been 
an  overwhelming  upsurge  of  public  sen- 
timent in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  and 
their  families.  Tons  of  mall  has  been 
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delivered  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  delegations  in  Paris.  Petitions 
have  been  signed,  rallies  held,  and  state- 
house  sessions  have  been  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  our  captured  and  missing  men 
and  the  means  by  which  the  American 
people  can  help  them  home  again. 

You  can  be  sure  that  Hanoi  has  heard 
us.  An  increase  In  the  flow  of  mail,  pe- 
riodic propaganda  films  and  the  Novem- 
ber list  containing  POW  names — whether 
complete  or  not — all  validate  my  conten- 
tion that  Hanoi  Is,  Indeed,  hearing  us 
loud  and  clear. 

In  spite  of  our  letters,  however,  dif- 
ferences between  North  Vietnamese  and 
American  interpretations  of  this  deli- 
cate issue  continue  to  exist  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, the  men  are  not  home  yet. 

To  u0,  the  Question  Is  humanitarian. 
To  the  Commimlsts,  the  issue  Is  political. 

The  American  public  is  Justifiably 
concerned  about  the  physical  and  men- 
tal well-being  of  oui-  servicemen  locked 
in  Hanoi's  prisons  while  North  Viet- 
nam's leaders  view  these  men  as  trump 
cards  to  be  played  to  full  political  and 
military  advantage  in  arriving  at  a 
final  settlement  in  Indochina. 

Our  Nation  maintains  that  UJS.  serv- 
icemen in  detention  camps  are  unques- 
tionably prisoners  in  the  legal  sense  and 
therefore  should  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convoition. 

On  the  other  hand,  though.  North 
Vietnam — a  Geneva  signatory — asserts 
that  the  convention  does  not  apply  be- 
cause these  men  are  not  prisoners  but 
"war  criminals"  subject  to  the  laws  of 
North  Vietnam.  This  refusal  Is  based  on 
North  Vietnam's  reservation  to  article 
85  of  the  convention  which  states  that 
evoi  individuals  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed under  the  laws  of  a  detaining  pow- 
er "sluQl  retain  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
vention." 

What  exists  then,  is  a  diplomatic 
standoff.  While  both  parties  wrestle 
with  semantics,  the  issue  wears  on  and, 
unfortunately,  the  patience  of  those  who 
wait  for  the  most  Important  homecom- 
ing of  their  lives  wears  thin. 

Because  I  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  many  civic  POW/MIA  projects  I 
mentioned  earlier,  I  will  never  degrade 
the  efforts  of  the  naany  people  who  ded- 
icate one  day  after  another  to  seeking 
a  solution  to  the  situation  keeping  them 
separated  from  the  ones  they  love.  I  will 
caitinue  to  share  their  burden  until  his- 
torians are  at  last  able  to  write  a  bright 
ending  to  this  chapter  of  an  otherwise 
tragic  epic. 

But  while  domestic  pressure  continues 
to  be  mobilized  and  directed  toward 
North  Vietnam,  it  must  be  realized  that 
this  pressure  can  push  in  two  directions. 
While  public  pressure  has  evoked  some 
token  responses  from  North  Vietnam 
about  POW  conditions,  it  can  also  In- 
crease the  political  value  of  the  prison- 
ers and  may,  as  a  result,  lead  Hanoi  to 
want—or  demand — more  than  our  Gov- 
ernment is  now  willing  to  accept  as  con- 
ditions for  an  honorable  settlement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  also  growing  evidence  that 
Hanoi  is  attempting  to  reverse  the  ad- 
inlnistration's  policy  of  massive  public 


pressmre  by  telling  the  POW/MIA  activ- 
ists that  if  such  national  concern  were 
turned  on  Washington  and  a  date  for 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
were  set  by  the  administration,  con- 
structive talks  about  a  prisoner  release 
would  follow  immediately. 

Hanoi's  most  common  answer  to  fami- 
lies who  plead  for  a  prisoner  release  with- 
out this  withdrawal  pledge  from  the 
United  States  is  that  the  matter  is  not 
being  stalled  by  the  North  Vietnamese, 
but  Instead  by  the  failure  of  the  NIzon 
administration  to  establish  a  timetable 
which  adds  some  credibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  that  we  are  leaving  South- 
east Asia  once  and  for  all. 

This  is  but  a  review  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs. 

Personally.  I  believe  the  President  is 
winding  down  the  war  and  I  feel  that 
Hanoi  has  failed  to  capitalize  on  oppor- 
timltles  which  could  have  bolstered  their 
world  image.  For  example :  Mr.  Nixon  an- 
nounced In  January  that  the  n.S.  combat 
role  in  Vietnam  would  be  concluded  by 
May  1.  North  Vietnam  could  have  recip- 
rocated with  an  aimouncement  to  the 
effect  that  a  POW  camp  would  be  opened 
to  inspectlcoi  by  an  Impartial  team  on,  or 
shortly  after  May  1.  They  did  not. 

Essoitlally,  the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam must  be  convinced  of  our  Intent  to 
turn  over  the  task  of  defending  South 
Vietnam  to  a  government  selected  by  the 
Vietnamese  pec^le.  Second,  Hanoi  must 
realize  that  a  release — or  at  least  some 
partial  compliance  with  the  Geneva  pro- 
visions— would  be  politically  wise  and 
could  be  accomplished  without  a  loss  of 
stature  within  the  Communist  bloc. 

Predictably.  Hanoi  will  not  respond 
positivey  to  table-poundlng  demands  or 
threats  or  proposals  which  deplete  Ha- 
noi's political  and  propaganda  arsenal 
without  something  of  equal  value  to  re- 
plenish it. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  grappUng 
with  this  issue  without  the  direction  of 
one,  unified  cotmcil  comprised  of  knowl- 
edgeable individuals  who  represent  all  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  Issue  Involves  much  more  than 
emotion.  The  situation  warrants  consid- 
eration from  dUTerlng  angles. 

To  this  end  I  am  today  submitting  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  cre- 
ate a  Prisoner  of  War /Missing  tn  Action 
Commission  which  would  conduct  an  ex- 
tensive in-depth  analysis  of  the  i^ue  and 
ultimately  offer  workable  recommenda- 
tions. 

Of  course,  the  primary  aim  would  be 
to  expedite  the  release  of  these  men  in- 
terned by  Hanoi  and  other  Communist 
forces  throughout  Indochina.  Equitable 
alternatives  must  also  be  presented  to 
expedite  the  release  of  prisoners  held  by 
allied  forces. 

I  realize  this  is  a  difficult  objective. 
But  then,  worthwhile  endeavors  are  gen- 
erally difficult. 

My  bni  proposes  that  this  commission 
be  comprised  of  knowledgeable  Individu- 
als from  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds 
whose  eventual  findings  would  represent 
the  most  realistic  approaches  to  the  pris- 
oner/missing p(roblem. 

If  the  commission  is  to  study  the  Is- 


sue in-depth  and  if  It  is,  in  fact,  to 
analyze  the  contrasting  points  of  views, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  following  in- 
terests be  proportionately  represented  on 
the  commission. 

First,  POW/MIA  families; 

Second,  representatives  of  world 
church  councils; 

Third,  representatives  of  the  academic 
community  —  specifically  individuals 
world-rdcnowned  in  international 
studies,  political  structures,  cmd  ideolo- 
gies; 

Fourth,  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  spectrum ; 

Fifth,  representatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Ci-oss;  and 

Sixth,  representatives  of  commercial, 
business,  and  civic  organizations  with 
international  networks. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  should 
include  provisions  for  a  direct  channel 
with  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I 
mentioned  that  our  efforts  to  date  have 
largely  been  internal.  We  have  not,  I 
feel,  sounded  out  international  ears  with 
the  vigor  that  the  problem  warrants.  It 
is  becoming  apparent  that  American 
outrage  alone  over  inhumane  POW 
treatment  will  not  soften  Hanoi's  hard 
line.  But  an  outraged  public  in  a  third 
nation — especially  a  nation  which  North 
Vietnam  recognizes  diplomatically — 
would  prompt  Hanoi  to  take  a  second 
look. 

Because  the  missing  and  captured 
servicemen  are  oiu:  fathers,  our  brothers, 
our  classmates,  and  our  countrymen,  we 
are  quite  naturally  expected  to  bombard 
Hainoi,  Paris,  and  Stockholm  with  letters 
and  petitions  inquiring  about  their  wel- 
fare and  asldng  for  their  release.  North 
Vietnam,  however,  does  not  expect  this 
reaction  from  third  nations  and.  to  date, 
there  has  been  little  movement  in  other 
coimtries  to  match  the  public  concern 
exhibited  here. 

The  proposed  Commission — properly 
composed  and  working  on  the  premise 
that  third  nation  pressure  is  a  vital  un- 
tapped resource  with  great  possibilities — 
could  eventually  produce  alternatives 
favorable  to  both  Hanoi  and  Washington. 

Col.  Frank  Borman,  in  his  round-the- 
world  POW-MIA  tour  last  year,  foimd 
some  nations  esiger  to  help  us.  Some  of 
these  nations  are  rarely  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  finding  a  solution  to  the 
prisoner  problem  and  yet,  if  made  aware 
of  our  sincere  desire  for  assistance,  they 
may  Just  provide  the  diplomatic  nudge 
needed  to  prod  Hanoi  from  Its  callous 
stance. 

For  this  reason.  I  underscore  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  POW-MIA  Commis- 
sion be  both  Intemidly  and  externally 
oriented. 

This  proposed  Commission  would  help 
bring  to  bear  the  united  concern  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  on  this 
vital  issue.  The  administration  Is  deter- 
mined to  resolve  this  situation,  I  know, 
and  creating  a  Commission  of  this  sort 
might  well  provide  the  answers  which 
have  eluded  us  for  so  long.  Let  us  hope  so. 

Mr.  SEIBKRT.ING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  212,  an  amendment  Intro- 
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duced  by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Legcktt  of 
California  and  Mr.  Rdegkl  of  Michigan, 
calling  for  "proportional  repatriation."  I 
have  oosponsored  this  resolution  and  be- 
lieve that  it  allows  us  to  focus  in  on  the 
real  issue  concerning  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam — and  that  is, 
the  only  sure  way  to  gain  their  freedom 
is  to  withdraw  all  our  troops  from  Indo- 
china. 

The  Paris  talks  have  long  been  stale- 
mated: letter  campaigns  have  been 
waged  to  Noith  Vietnamese  officials; 
demonstrations  have  been  held  to  dram- 
atize our  concern  for  the  POW's;  private 
groups  have  been  established  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  North  Vietnamese  for  the 
release  of  prisoners.  None  of  these  efforts 
have  proved  fruitful. 

This  week,  the  National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  POW-MIA's,  should  be  a  week 
for  all  of  us  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
end  this  tragic  war.  The  Congress  must 
move  ahead  promptly  to  bring  all  our 
men — both  from  the  battlefield  and  the 
prison  camps — home  from  Southeast 
Asia.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  the 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  join 
witli  my  colleagues  on  this  occasion  to 
speak  for  and  in  behalf  of  our  nearly 
1 ,600  young  men  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  or  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

In  considering  what  might  be  most  ap- 
propriate in  the  way  of  remarks  as  we 
launch  this  National  Week  of  Concern  for 
these  men  I  thought  of  them  not  as  a 
group  of  Americans,  imprisoned  collec- 
tively behind  the  bamboo  curtain. 
Rather,  I  thought  of  them  as  individuals. 
Americans  one  by  one,  separated  from  his 
family  and  his  loved  ones. 

In  so  doing  I  was  reminded  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Maj.  Jimmy  K.  Kilboume  which 
appeared  in  Airman,  the  official  maga- 
zine of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  entitled  "He  Is 
America."  It  seems  to  me  that  Major 
Kilboume's  article  is  most  appropriate 
on  this  occasion  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Hx  Is  Amxxica 
(By  MaJ.  Jlnuny  K.  KU bourne) 
^EDITO»'B  Not*. — ^Nearly  1,600  young  men 
of  the  Armed  Forces  ot  the  United  States  are 
Prisoners  of  War  (POW)  or  Miaatng  m  Action 
(MIA)  as  a  result  ol  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Locked  In  bamboo  cages  or  filthy  cells  by  an 
enemy  who  refuses  to  follow  the  rules  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  these  are  men  who  have 
paid  a  dear  price  for  their  country  and  now 
ask  that  country  not  to  forget  them.  They 
will  not  be  forgotten  1) 

Who  Is  the  Prisoner  of  War  or  the  young 
man  who  Is  Missing  In  Action? 

Simply,  he  Is  the  Nation — an  American 
ngbtiug  man  dedicated  to  the  principles 
which  made  us  free. 

Collectively,  he  Is  a  man  of  many  faces  .  .  . 
the  guy  next  door  .  .  .  the  fellow  acrooa  the 
countr>'.  He  Is  near  and  he  is  far. 

He  Is  of  many  Faiths  and  phlloflophles.  Be 
worships  as  a  Catholic.  Jew,  Protestant,  or 
maybe  a  Buddhist — or  maybe  he  doee  not 
worship  at  all.  In  the  formal  sense  of  the 
word. 

His  home  Is  the  car-choked  streets  of  New 
York  from  Park  Avenue  to  Harlem,  the 
wooded  hills  of  Appalachla.  the  brown-white 
sands  of  Miami  Beach  or  the  sun-splashed 


shore  of  Mallbu — every  state  and  territory  is 
his  own. 

The  American  POW  or  MIA  Is  every  creed 
aad  color.  He  is  a  black  man,  white  man.  red, 
brown  or  yellow.  His  education  ranges  from 
the  elementary  school  dropout  of  the  ghetto 
to  the  high  school  graduate  from  suburbia. 
He  could  have  worn  the  black  gown  and 
mortarboard  of  a  graduate  from  USC,  Har- 
vard, "Ole  Miss,"  Notre  Dame,  Purdue,  Air 
Force  Academy,  West  Point  or  Anna4>oUs. 

Back  home  his  political  phUosophy  may 
have  been  conservative  or  liberal.  He  may 
have  voted  Democratic,  Republican  or  Inde- 
pendent— If  Indeed  he  was  old  enough  to 
vote  at  all. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  man  who  migrated  from 
town  to  town  picking  grapes,  or  walked  the 
halls  of  the  Senate,  or  held  a  scalpel,  or 
taught  school.  His  father  may  have  worn  a 
badge,  the  eagle  insignia  of  a  colonel,  gold 
stripes  ol  an  admiral,  the  chevrons  of  a  ser- 
geant, the  blue  suit  of  a  banker — or  the  uni- 
form of  a  serviceman  now  fighting  In  South- 
east Asia. 

He  is  the  last  of  a  dozen  children.  He  has 
a  family  of  his  own  or  a  girl  who  waits  alone. 

He  Is  the  teenager  who  life  the  drlve-ln 
hamburger  stand  for  the  rice  paddy,  or  a 
career  soldier  with  25  years  of  service.  His 
average  age  is  29  years. 

Before  volunteering  or  being  drafted,  he 
clerked  in  banks  and  grocery  stores,  sat  at 
office  desks,  pressed  parts  In  a  giant  factory 
or  picked  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Serving  with  distinction  during  World  War 
II.  he  knew  later  of  Checkpoint  Charlie.  He 
waded  ashore  at  Inchon,  flew  the  Berlin  Air- 
lift, blockaded  Cuba  and  advised  in  Thailand. 
Laos  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  He  has 
been  in  and  out  of  prison  camps  !n  Germany. 
Japan  or  North  Korea. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  he  served  aboard  Navy 
patrol  boats  or  carried  a  rifle  as  a  Marine  or 
Army  Infantryman.  He  flew  helicopters, 
transport  aircraft  and  fighters  for  the  Air 
Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps  and  Navy.  As  one 
of  the  nearly  1,600  POWs  or  MIAa  he  was 
shot  down,  ambushed,  mined,  cutoff  or  kid- 
napped. He  has  lived  in  captivity  for  as  long 
as  six  years. 

But  he  continues  to  serve. 

Despite  deprivation  and  often  inhumane 
treatment,  he  continues  to  serve — In  solitary 
confinement,  shackled,  abused. 

And,  he  keeps  faith. 

Refusing  to  participate  in  activities  which 
might  be  harmful  to  his  comrades,  to  him- 
self or  to  the  United  States,  he  keeps  his 
faith.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  he  returns  to 
friendly  lands  and  home. 

He  has  won  every  combat  decoration  his 
country  can  bestow.  He  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  extraordi- 
nary heroism.  He  has  won  the  Air  Force 
Cross,  the  Army  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Navy  Cross,  the  Sliver  Star  and  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit. 

His  uniform  Is  decorated  with  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  the  Bronze  Star  and 
the  Purple  Heart. 

The  POW/MIA  represenu  distinguished 
service  In  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  unparal- 
lel  contributions,  achievements,  sacrifices 
and  decorations  span  an  entire  generation 
and  encompass  the  broad  spectmm  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

He  is  America  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  a  nation  and  as  in- 
dividuals have  made  every  effort  to  let 
the  Communists  know  we  have  not  for- 
gotten these  men.  We  have  in  the  past 
and  again  today  urge  and  plead  that 
these  men  are  extended  humane  treat- 
ment and  consideration  to  which  they 
and  entitled  by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  to  which  they  and  their 
families  have  a  right  to  expect.  We  ask 


the  Communist  captors  of  these,  our 
sons,  that  they  be  griven  the  considera- 
tion which  they  would  want  and  expect 
for  their  sons  and  urge  their  earliest  pos- 
sible release  and  repatriation. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  now  in  the  second  decade  of 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  With  each 
day's  passing,  the  plight  of  the  American 
prisoner  of  war  becomes  more  critical. 

The  need  to  call  worldwide  attention 
to  the  inhumane  treatment  these  prison- 
ers are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  our 
Communist  enemy  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  a  cosponsor  of  the  House  joint 
resolution  which  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  the  week  of  March  21- 
27  as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Action." 

We  must  not  for  one  moment  allow 
ourselves  to  forget  these  prisoners  of  war 
and  missing  in  action  as  well  as  their 
loved  ones  who  can  only  wait  and  hope. 
Nor  can  we  let  the  world  forget  the  in- 
liumaiie  actions  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Let  U.S  hope  that  the  continued  con- 
cern of  so  many  Americans  will  help 
bring  pressures  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
on  Hanoi  for  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners 

We  call  upon  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  allies  in  South  Vietnam,  Lace, 
and  Cambodia  to  follow  the  elementary 
lules  which  civilized  coimtries  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  in  their  dealings  with 
prisoners  or  war.  In  signing  the  Geneva 
Convention  Accords,  North  Vietnam 
agreed  to:  First,  identify  the  prisoners 
they  hold;  second,  permit  impartial  in- 
-spection  to  their  POW  camps:  third, 
release  prisoners  who  are  seriously  ill 
or  injured,  and  fourth,  permit  the  free 
flow  of  mail  between  prisoners  and  their 
families. 

Yet  North  Vietnam  and  her  allies  con- 
tinue to  violate  these  basic  rules  of  hu- 
mane conduct. 

I  have  had  the  privilege,  on  several  oc- 
casions, to  meet  with  the  families  of 
.servicemen  who  are  either  missing  or 
imprisoned.  I  am  inspired  by  their  cour- 
age and  their  unshakable  determination 
to  carry  on  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
adversity.  These  brave  families  deserve 
not  only  a  great  deal  of  credit  but  our 
untiring  efforts  to  relieve  them  of  the 
great  burden  which  they  shoulder. 

Let  us  pledge  our  best  efforts  toward 
.'iecuring  proper  treatment  and  the 
earliest  possible  release  for  our  im- 
prisoned servicemen. 

I  call  on  all  Americans  to  join  in  pray- 
erful hope  that  these  men  will  soon  be 
returned  to  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
-sor  of  the  resolution  authorizing  a  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern"  for  our  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war,  I  am  joining  with 
my  colleagues  in  this  expression  of  sup- 
port for  the  nearly  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  my 
colleagues  and  we  want  to  make  certain 
the  .American  public  is  continually  in- 
formed as  to  how  long  this  war  has  con- 
tinued and  the  suffering  by  our  service- 
men which  has  occurred.  On  March  26. 
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1964,  Capt.  Floyd  Thompson  was  cap- 
tured in  South  Vietnam  and  became  the 
first  American  piisoner  of  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  On  March  29.  1971,  7  years 
and  3  days  will  have  elapsed  since  his 
capture.   We    must   move    to   end   this 

tragedy. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
make  it  a  primary  objective  to  negotiate 
immediately  in  Paris  for  return  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  would  author- 
ize the  negotiators  to  explore  an  imme- 
diate cease-fire  and  establish  a  definite 
series  of  troop  withdrawals  on  the  basis 
that  our  prisoners  of  war  would  be  re- 
turned en  an  immediate  schedule. 

It  is  vital  that  the  U.S.  policy  in  South- 
east Asia  provide  for  the  return  of  our 
iirisoners  of  war  at  the  earliest  possible 

date.        

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  take  part  in  the  observ- 
ance of  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prlaoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action,"  an 
observance  proclaimed  last  Friday  by 
President  Nixon. 

Over  1,400  American  servicemen  are 
prisoners;  of  war,  or  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  A.sia,  fighting  to  pre- 
serve freedom.  Although  the  U.S.  Govei'n- 
ment  has  frequently  appealed  to  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  the  appeals  have 
been  deliberately  ignored.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  has  continuously 
observed  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  the  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  have  refused  to  identify 
all  prisoners  they  hold;  to  allow  impar- 
tial inspection  of  camps;  to  permit  free 
exchange  of  mail  between  prisoners  and 
their  families ;  to  release  seriously  sick  or 
injured  prisoners;  and  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously for  the  release  of  all  prisoners. 

All  of  these  violations  are  not  only  vio- 
lations of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
on  Piisoners  of  War,  which  North  Viet- 
nam ratified  in  1957,  but  are  also  viola- 
tions of  fundamental  human  decency. 
Yet,  hope  remains — hope  that  should  in- 
spire us  to  continue  our  efforts. 

At  the  reception  held  in  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building  yesterday  morn- 
ing, one  of  the  wives  whose  husband — a 
flyer — has  been  held  prisoner  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  for  the  past  4  years,  dis- 
closed that  she  has  not  received  one 
letter  from  her  husband,  even  though 
there  are  strong  indications  he  is  still 
alive.  She  was  at  the  reception  with  her 
young  son,  and  although  she  was  very 
brave,  I  know  she  was  very  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  her  husband,  who  is 
not  even  allowed  to  send  his  wife  a  letter. 
Such  inhumanity  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  many  other 
Members,  I  have  helped  sponsor  a  res- 
olution that  protests  the  uncivilized 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  urges  their  prompt  release  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Secur- 
ity Policy,  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  is  holding  hearings  on  this 
proposal  on  Thursday  and  I  hope  it  is 
passed  swiftly,  so  that  the  entire  world 


knows  again  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cares  very  much  about  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war — that  it  often 
thinks  of  them,  and  that  it  is  deeply 
grateful  for  their  sacrifices  and  their 
courage. 

I  have  certainly  not  abandoned  iiope 
and  I  know  that  our  American  prisoners 
of  war  still  iiave  faith  in  America,  and 
in  humanity.  Despite  all  of  their  prob- 
lems and  perhaps  even  their  despair,  I 
have  a  feeling  they  will  return  safely  to 
those  they  love  and  to  a  Nation  that  is 
ttroud  of  their  great  contributions  to 
freedom. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North 
Vietnam  Government  has  flagrantly  vio- 
lated the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war. 

The  violation  of  this  document  is  a 
dastardly  act  by  the  Communists  and 
one  which  no  red-blooded  American 
condones  or  should  be  allowed  to  toler- 
ate. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to 
focus  national  and  world  attention  on 
the  plight  of  these  poor  servicemen  in  the 
hope  it  will  help  our  cause. 

The  1,500  Americans  Usted  as  prison- 
ers of  war  or  missing  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam and  other  wars  deserve  the  support 
of  the  American  people.  They  must  be 
reassured  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten in  these  troubled  times. 

The  North  Vietnam  Government  to- 
tally disregards  the  Geneva  Convention. 
At  the  minimum,  the  North  Vietnamese 
should  provide  our  prisoners  with  ade- 
quate medical  care  and  sanitary  living 
quarters.  By  some  means,  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  should  be  made  to 
adhere  to  terms  of  the  Convention  which 
plainly  provide  the  rights  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

Mrs.  Grace  Avery,  whose  husband  has 
been  missing  in  Vietnam  for  almost  3 
years,  lives  in  my  congressional  district. 
This  brave  young  woman,  like  so  many 
others,  .still  does  not  know  whether  her 
husband  is  dead  or  alive.  But  she  has 
hope  that  he  will  come  home.  The  wives 
and  families  of  these  men  are  the  ones 
being  made  to  suffer  by  this  cowardly 
behavior  by  the  Communists. 

The  least  that  could  be  done  would  be 
to  release  the  names  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.  To  me,  this  would  be  the  very  com- 
mon denominator  of  decency. 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  designating  this  week 
as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for  Pris- 
oners of  War/Missing  in  Action,"  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  out  on 
such  an  important  and  vital  Issue.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  this  serious  situa- 
tion can  be  remedied  In  the  early  weeks 
ahead. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  a  civilized  society  is  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  I 
join  my  colleagues  this  day  in  denounc- 
ing the  Government  of  North  Vietnam, 
both  for  their  failure  to  afford  the  pris- 
oners of  war  humane  treatment  and  for 
their  failure  to  give  adequate  notice  to 
the  families  of  those  who  are  missing  in 
action.  This  latter  failure  Is  in  itself  in- 
humane treatment  because  of  the  an- 
guish that  it  brings  upon  these  families. 


I  congratulate  all  of  those  in  the  State  of 
Utah  and  across  the  Nation  who  have 
written  letters  to  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  pleading  both  for  more  ■ 
humane  treatment  and  for  adequate  no- 
tification to  the  families  of  the  prisoners. 
We,  of  course,  have  no  guarantee  that 
these  actions  will  have  any  effect  on  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam.  However, 
we  must  not  give  up  hope.  We  must  not 
give  up  faith.  We  must  continue  to  try  tx) 
assert  pressiu^  in  whatever  way  we  can. 
We  must  not  forget  these  Americans. 

We  need  both  personal  and  community 
involvement  to  develop  this  campaign  to 
the  point  where  it  carries  the  full  impact 
of  American  public  opinion.  I  encourage 
schools,  churches,  civic  clubs,  community 
organizations,  and  even  arms  of  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  make  their  feelings 
known  to  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation in  Paris,  even  though  they  refuse 
to  accept  our  pleadings. 

This  was  the  case  last  week  when  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Utah  Legislature 
calling  for  humane  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  was  returned  from  Paris 
with  the  word  "refused"  penciled  on  the 
face  of  the  envelope.  I  still  have  a  deep 
belief  that  these  efforts  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  and  that,  if  nothing  else,  they 
will  indicate  to  the  prisoners  of  North 
Vietnam  that  we  have  not  forgotten  them 
nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so.  We  must  con- 
vince the  North  Vietnamese  that  no  ar- 
rangement ending  this  war  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people  imless 
it  provides  for  adequate  repatriation  of 
these  loyal  Americans. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  body  reflects  the  variety  of 
views  held  by  our  fellow  Americans  on 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  also 
reflects  the  imanimity  of  concern  for 
American  prisoners  of  war/missing  in 
action  who  are  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  allied  forces.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  take  the  time  to  show  the 
world  that  we  are  united  in  our  demands 
for  release  of  captives'  names,  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  their  early 
repatriation. 

March  23  is  a  symbolic  date.  Seven 
years  ago  today  the  flrst  American  was 
captured  in  South  Vietnam.  Since  that 
time  an  unknown  number  have  shared 
his  fate. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  men  are 
held  captive,  or  who  they  are,  Hanoi 
simply  refuses  to  release  a  Ust,  despite 
the  efforts  of  private  citizens,  famihes, 
and  governments.  This  is  an  act  of  sense- 
less savagery.  No  possible  beneflt  can 
accrue  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  yet  they 
brutally  keep  American  families  in  a 
constant  state  of  anxiety — waiting  and 
hoping. 

The  Nazi's,  despicable  as  they  were,  not 
only  released  the  names  of  American 
prisoners  of  war,  but  also  allowed  the 
International  Red  Cross  to  inspect  their 
prison  camps.  Numerous  times  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  has  sought  per- 
mission to  enter  North  Vietnam  to  merely 
investigate  the  condition  of  American 
captives.  All  such  attempts  have  been 
siunmarily  refused.  What  have  the  Nortli 
Vietnamese  to  hide?  Why  should  they  be 
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afraid  to  let  the  Red  Cross  visit  pris- 
oners? What  possible  harm  could  come 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  for  showing 
they  are  as  humane  as  they  claim  to  be? 
One  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  either 
prison  camps  are  horrendous,  or  North 
Vietnam  enjoys  watching  the  anguish  of 
imcertalnty  in  the  minds  of  prisoners  of 
war/missing  in  action  families  and 
Americans  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  coruiuct  of  North 
Vietnam  with  regard  to  American  pris- 
oners of  war/missing  In  action  has  been 
l»iital,  sadistic,  inhumane,  savage,  and 
disgusting.  I  urge  our  Oovemment's  con- 
tinued efforts  to  explore  every  channel 
available  to  obtain  a  list  of  American 
captives,  to  prtxnire  humane  treatment, 
and  to  gain  thdr  early  repatriation. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Americans  throughout  the  country 
are  united  in  their  concern  for  the  fate 
of  over  1,500  Americans  who  are  Usted 
as  being  held  prisoner  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  or  whose  fates  are  unknown.  Our 
concern  for  their  well-being  Increases 
with  time  as  does  our  determination  to 
somehow  insure  their  speedy  return  to 
their  families  and  friends. 

Prom  its  inception.  American  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  highly 
controversial — to  the  despair  of  our  Asian 
allies  and  to  the  delight  of  thJir  enemies. 
We  have  disagreed  about  everything — 
from  escalation  to  withdrawal.  There  is, 
however,  neither  disagreement  nor  dis- 
sent from  our  expression  of  concern  for 
those  Americans  who  are  lost  or  held 
captive  because  of  the  American  commit- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  These  men  are 
not  forgotten. 

All  of  us  are  in  complete  accord  in  our 
insistence  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Conventions  with 
respect  to  captive  Americans.  The  Oov- 
emments  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  United  States  have  ratified 
these  Conventions  as  binding  interna- 
tional law.  The  ratifying  governments 
are  required  to : 

First,  allow  inspection  of  pristm  facili- 
ties by  an  impartial  himianitarian  body 
such  as  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Second,    properly    and    immediately 
identify  aU  prisoners. 
Third,  release  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Fourth,  provide  an  adequate  diet  and 
medical  care  to  prevent  weight  loss. 

Fifth,  refrain  from  subjecting  prison- 
ers to  mental  and  physical  duress  and 
torture. 

Sixth,  allow  a  free  exchange  of  maU 
between  prisoners  and  their  families — 
two  letters  and  four  post  cards  per 
month  is  the  minimum. 

Worldwide  public  opinion  demands 
that  the  Conventions  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  al- 
most 1,600  American  men  at  this  moment 
sit  imprisoned  In  Southeast  Asia  or  have 
been  reported  mlaslng  in  action,  lliese 
men  are  paying  a  dear  price  for  their 
country,  and  I  ask  that  their  cotmtry  not 
forget  them. 

I  am  hoping  that  this  week — the  Na- 
tional We^  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/Mlsslng  In  Action— wUl  hdp  pro- 
mote a  keen  awaroiess  of  the  men's  situ- 
ation and  perhaps  bring  their  plliiit  Into 


even  clearer  forcus  for  the  American 
public. 

The  prisoner-of-war  situation  is  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  in  our  Nation's 
history.  The  refusal  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Oovemment  to  follow  the  Ge- 
neva agreement  provisions  for  even  basic 
human  rights  Lb  an  outrage.  And  our  to- 
tal lack  of  InfcM-mation  about  our  miss- 
ing men  Is  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
aspects  oS  the  war. 

UnquestkHuUMy,  there  Is  a  wide  variety 
in  opinions  on  how  the  United  States 
should  end  Its  part  in  the  war.  But  cer- 
tainly we  can  unite  in  vocalizing  our  hor- 
ror on  what  Is  being  permitted  to  hap- 
pen— the  inhumane  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  the  refusal  to  allow  communi- 
cations with  the  men  and  the  total 
rejection  of  all  pleas  for  information 
concerning  the  names  and  whereabouts 
of  the  POW's. 

The  legislation  which  has  been  passed 
by  Ccmgress  so  far  has  failed  to  impress 
Hanoi,  as  have  countless  pleas  from  fam- 
ilies of  the  POWs  and  MIA's,  govern- 
ment and  military  officials  and  others. 
The  miT»n«H  of  letters  sent  by  Americana 
in  the  men's  behalf  have  not  yet  moved 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  more  humane 
treatment. 

But  In  spite  of  Hanoi's  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge American  sentiment,  our  only 
hope  is  to  continue  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear.  We  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
indicate  to  Hanoi  that  these  men  who 
have  given  so  much  to  their  country  have 
not  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  KEMF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  are  currently  observing  a  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War  and  Missing  In  Action"  as  pro- 
claimed by  President  Nixon. 

As  America  continues  to  wind  down 
its  involvement  in  the  Indochina  con- 
flict which  has  demanded  sacrifices  from 
so  many  of  our  young  men.  it  Is  time  for 
Americans  to  detach  themselves  from 
their  feelings  about  our  Vietnam  policy 
and  to  join  together  in  solemn  thought 
and  dedicated  effort  to  bring  our  men 
home. 

Except  for  those  whose  loved  ones  are 
either  prisoners  or  missing,  life  for  most 
of  us  goes  on,  day  in  and  day  out,  with- 
out a  fun  realization  of  the  deprivation, 
maltreatment  and  other  Inhuman  con- 
ditions under  which  our  servicemen  are 
held  In  captivity. 

For  us  who  have  escaped  the  personal 
sorrow  and  anguish,  this  is  unfair. 

It  is  unfair  because  the  some  1,800 
men  who  are  prisoners  or  missing  and 
those  they  leave  behind  must  bear  an 
unproportlonate  share  of  this  Nation's 
responsibility  to  find  a  durable  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Yet,  all  of  us  who  remain  unscathed 
will  share  the  blessing  of  the  peace  when 
it  comes,  as  it  must. 

I  commend  our  President  for  his  con- 
tinued focus  on  the  priscmer  of  war  issue 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  In  private  nego- 
tiations and  with  the  leaders  of  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  President  has  proclaimed  that  he 
will  keep  a  residual  force  in  Vietnam  as 
long  as  Communist  forces  hold  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  I  take  this  as  a  poaitivi 
statement. 


I  believe  that  if  we  can  secure  the  en- 
emy's assurance  of  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners,  the  exchange  of  our  sick  and 
wounded  and  even  repatriation  and  re- 
lease of  our  men,  that  there  could  be  a 
breakthrough  in  the  stalled  peace  talks. 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a  cosponaor  of 
the  resolution  which  called  for  the  ob- 
servance of  this  week. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  all  of  us  must 
do  more  during  the  weeks  and  months 
which  foUow. 

While  we  continuously  bring  our  men 
home  in  a  manner  to  protect  the  declin- 
ing numbers  of  men  who  remain  to  fur- 
ther Vietnamizatlon  of  the  conflict,  we 
cannot  let  down  on  our  efforts  in  behalf 
of  our  prisoners  and  the  Identification  of 
the  missing.  Instead,  we  must  seek  addi- 
tional and  new  ways  to  help  our  men  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  Unless  help  is 
forthcoming  for  our  brave  men,  they  will 
continue  to  suffer  and  die.  North  Viet- 
nam already  has  informed  antiwar 
groups  that  23  Americans  have  died  in 
captivity.  These  lists  csoinot  be  regarded 
a.s  completely  accurate. 

The  fact  is,  we  do  not  know  how  many 
of  our  men  are  dead  and  how  many  are 
ahve. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat  the 
inhumane  conditions  under  which  our 
men  are  held  in  captivity  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  a  pact  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  signed  but  fail  to 
honor. 

The  unfortunate  plight  of  our  men  and 
the  uncertainty  about  our  missing  has 
been  traced  and  retraced  in  this  body  and 
in  the  Senate,  in  details  which  we  can 
never  erase. 

This  is  necessary  but  not  enough. 
We  must  not  only  strongly  protest  the 
actions  of  the  enemy,  time  and  again,  but 
our  government  must  use  its  power  and 
prestige  with  governments  throughout 
the  world  to  act  in  behalf  of  our  men 
in  captivity. 

Every  citizen  has  an  obligation  to 
manifest  his  concern — with  his  fellows, 
through  his  churches,  his  service  clubs, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  opportunities 
occur. 

And  we  are  not  just  talking  about  pris- 
oners held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
the  Vietcong.  We  must  be  concerned  for 
and  exert  efforts  in  behalf  of,  our  men 
held  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Com- 
munists in  Cambodia. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  and  in  all  the  districts 
throughout  our  Nation,  we  all  know 
wives,  parents,  and  others  who  for  as 
long  as  5  years  have  waited  for  return 
or  word  of  loved  ones.  We  must  an  share 
their  impatience  and  efforts  to  end  the 
waiting. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
two  articles  on  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action: 

Hi  l8  AmoticA 
(By  BXaJ.  Jimmy  K.  Kllboxinu) 
(  Edixohs  Not*. — NcMly  1,600  yoiing  men  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  BUtes  are 
Prisoners  of  War  ( POW)  or  Mlaelng  In  Action 
(MIA)  aa  a  result  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Locked  In  bamboo  cages  or  filthy  cells  by  an 
enemy  who  refoaes  to  foDow  the  rules  of  the 
0«neTa  Convention,  these  are  men  who  hare 
paid  a  dear  price  for  their  country  and  now 
ask  that  country  not  to  forget  them.) 
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They  will  not  be  forgotten  I 

Who  Is  the  Prisoner  of  War  or  the  young 
man  who  1b  Mlssli^  in  Action? 

Simply,  he  is  the  Nation— an  American 
fighting  man  dedicated  to  the  principles 
which  made  us  free. 

Collectively,  he  Is  a  man  of  many  faces  .  . 
the  guy  next  door  ...  the  fellow  across  the 
country.  He  Is  near  and  he  Is  far. 

He  Is  of  many  Faiths  and  philosophies.  He 
worships  as  a  Catholic,  Jew,  Protestant,  or 
maybe  a  Buddhist— or  maybe  he  does  not 
worship  at   all.  In   the  formal   sense  of  the 

word. 

His  home  Is  the  car-choked  streets  of 
New  York  from  Park  Avenue  to  Harlem,  the 
wooded  hills  of  Appalachla.  the  brown-whltp 
gands  of  Miami  Beach  or  the  sun-splashed 
8hore  of  Mallbu— every  state  and  territory  la 

his  own. 

The  American  POW  or  MIA  Is  every  creed 
and  color  He  is  a  black  man,  white  man,  red. 
brown  or  vellow  His  education  ranges  from 
the  elementary  school  dropout  of  the  ghetto 
to  the  high  school  graduate  from  suburbia. 
He  could  have  worn  the  black  gown  and 
mortarboard  of  a  graduate  from  USC,  Har- 
vard "Ole  Miss."  Notre  Dame,  Purdue,  Air 
Force  Academv,  West  Point  or  Annapolis. 

Back  home  his  political  phUoeophy  may 
have  been  conservative  or  liberal.  He  may 
have  voted  Democratic,  Republican  or  Inde- 
pendeiu-lf  Indeed  he  was  old  enough  to  vot« 

"^He*  18  the  son  of  a  man  who  migrated 
from  town  to  town  picking  grapes,  or  w-a Uted 
he  halls  of  the  Senate,  or  held  a  scalpel,  or 
taught  school.  His  father  may  have  worn  a 
bldge,  the  eagle  Insignia  of  a  colonel,  gold 
^nM  of  an  admiral,  the  chevrons  of  a 
Se^nt  the  blTsult  of  a  banker-<,r  the 
unUorm   of   a   serviceman    now    fighting    In 

""aeTthf^t  of  a  dozen  children.  He  has 
a  f^  ly  of  his  own  or  a  girl  who  ^'^^  «  ^»«„ 
He  is  the  teenager  who  left  the  dnveln 
hamburger  stand  for  the  ^Ice  paddy,  or  a 
career  fwldler  with  25  years  of  service.  His 
average  age  Is  29  years.  ..  ^    v,^ 

Before  volunteering  or  being  drafted,  he 
clerked  In  banks  and  grocery  stores,  sat  ai 
office  desks,  pressed  parts  In  a  giant  factory 
or  picked  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Serving  with  distinction  during  World  War 
n  he  knew  later  of  Checkpoint  Charlie.  He 
waded  ashore  at  Inchon,  flew  the  Berlin  Alr- 
lUt  blockaded  Cuba  and  advised  In  Thailand, 
Laok  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  He  has 
been  In  and  out  ol  prison  camps  In  Germany, 
Japan  or  North  Korea. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  he  served  aboard  Navy 
oatrol  boats  or  carried  a  rifle  as  a  Marine  or 
Army    infantryman.     He     flew     helicopters, 
transport  aircraft  and  fighters  for  the  Air 
Force,  Army.  Marine  Corps  and  Navy.  As  one 
of  the  nearly   1,600  POWs  or  MI  As  he  was 
shot  down,  ambushed,  mined,  cutoff  or  kid- 
naped. He  has  lived  In  captivity  for  as  long 
■s  Biz  years. 
But,  he  continues  to  serve. 
Despite  deprivation   and  often  inhumane 
treatment,  he  continues  to  serve — In  solitary 
oonflnement,  shackled,  abused. 
And,  he  keeps  faith. 

Refusing  to  participate  in  activities  which 
might  be  harmful  to  his  comrades,  to  him- 
self or  to  the  United  States,  he  keeps  his 
faith.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  he  returns  to 
friendly  lands  and  home. 

He  has  woo  every  combat  decoration  his 
country  can  bestow.  He  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  extraor- 
dinary heroism.  He  has  won  the  Air  Force 
Cross,  the  Army  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Navy  Cross,  the  Silver  Star  and  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit. 

His  uniform  Is  decorated  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross,  the  Bronze  Stai 
and  the  Purple  Heart. 
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The  POW/MIA  represents  distinguished 
sen'lce  In  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  unparal- 
leled oontrtbutlons,  achievements,  sacrifices 
and  decorations  span  an  entire  generation 
and  eocompaas  the  broad  spectrum  ol  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

He  Is  America  I 

(From   the   American   Bar    Association 

Journal.  January  19711 

Release   and  Repatriation    of  Vietnam 

Prisoners 

(By  Charles  W.  Havens,  III) 
Article  4  of  the  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  ' 
sets  forth  the  standards  for  classifying  cap- 
tives as  prisoners  of  war.  This  article  pro- 
vides in  part  that  prisoners  of  war  are  per- 
sons who  are  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  a  party  to  the  conflict.  All  captured  Amer- 
ican servicemen.  Including  the  pilots  and 
alrcrewmen  detained  by  North  Vietnam,  were 
uniformed  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
a  party  to  the  conflict  and  are  prisoners  of 
war  clearly  within  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

The  United  States  and  the  government  of 
Vietnam  have  accorded  prisoner  of  war  sta- 
tus on  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
forces  even  beyond  that  required  by  the 
convention.  The  right  of  these  captives  on 
both  sides  to  be  accorded  prisoner  of  war 
status  should  be  above  question. 

There  are  now  more  than  1,500  American 
Rer^'icemen  who  are  legally  considered  "miss- 
ing" In  Southeast  Asia  and  who  may  be  In 
the  hands  of  North  Vietnam  or  its  Pathet 
Lao  and  Viet  Cong  allies.  Approximately  460 
of  these  Americans  are  listed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  "captured",  but  since  the 
other  side  has  not  provided  a  list  ac- 
knowledging all  the  men  who  are  captured, 
the  total  number  of  men  who  may  be  pris- 
oners of  war  Is  at  this  date  still  not  known. 
Previously,  the  other  side  has  stated  that 
the  total  number  of  prisoners  Is  a  military 
secret  which  would  not  be  revealed.  From 
time  to  time  we  have  learned  from  various 
sources  that  men  previously  known  only  to 
be  missing  were  captured.  This  fact,  when 
coupled  with  the  large  number  who  are 
known  only  to  be  missing,  has  led  many  to 
conclude  that  the  actual  number  of  men 
captured  Is  significantly  higher  than  the 
number  now  listed  as  "captured".  Unfortu- 
nately, too.  some  of  the  men  now  believed  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  available  evidence  to 
have  been  captured  probably  did  not  sur- 
vive. It  is  hoped  the  number  of  famUles 
which  will  receive  this  crushing  news  will 
be  small. 

Also,  there  are  members  of  the  Free  World 
Military  Assistance  Forces  anu  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  who  are 
In  a  missing  status  and  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Here,  however,  the  basic  in- 
formation is  not  as  readUy  available. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  there  are 
now  more  than  33,000  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  held  in  six  prisoner  of 
war  camps  operated  by  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  Each  of  these  has  been 
classified  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Approximately 
7.000  of  these  prisoners  of  war  are  North 
Vietnamese,  and  the  remaining  number  are 
either  Viet  Cong  from  South  Vietnam  or 
regrouped  South  Vietnamese  who  elected  in 
1954  to  go  north,  later  returned  to  the  South 
and  took  up  arms  with  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  first  American  pilot  known  to  have 
been  captured  by  North  Vietnam  Is  Lt. 
Everett  Alvarez.  He  was  shot  down  and  cap- 
tured on  August  5.  1964.  The  best  avaUable 


1  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  references  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  are  to  the  Third  Ge- 
neva Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War  of  August  12,  1949. 


evidence  today  suggests  that  he  is  stUl  a 
prisoner.  Last  August,  Lt.  Alvarez  had  been  a 
prisoner  of  war  In  North  Vietnam  for  «U 
years,  an  unprecedented  duration  for  any 
American  serviceman.  The  fact  that  Lt.  Al- 
varez's fate  Is  shared  to  almost  as  great  an 
extent  by  hundreds  of  other  men,  many  of 
whom  are  known  to  be  sick  or  injured,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  release  In  sight,  drama- 
tizes the  need  to  effect  the  repatriation  of  all 
captured  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  fate  of  the  more  than  33,000  service- 
men of  the  other  side  who  arts  prisoners  of 
war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  important  to  them, 
their  families  and  a  resolution  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  Although  these  latter  prisoners 
are  receiving  food  and  treatment  generally 
in  accordance  vrtth  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  years  of  captivity  with 
attendant  sepuration  from  family  and  ban- 
ishment from  society  are  not  productive  hu- 
manitarian goals.  Rather,  their  imprison- 
ment serves  only  to  delay  an  ultimate  settle- 
ment and  their  assimilation  Into  society. 

All  parties  to  the  conflict  have  an  easUy 
identifiable  Interest  In  tlie  prompt  release 
and  repatriation  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  All 
persons  Interested  in  seeing  the  realization  of 
the  humanitarian  alms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention should  have  an  equally  strong  Inter- 
est in  the  realization  of  this  same  goal.  How 
do  we  get  there  from  here? 

RECENT     conflicts     GIVE      HISTORICAL     LESSONS 

At  best,  the  lessons  of  the  more  recent  in- 
ternational conflicts  can  serve  only  as  guide 
posts  or  aanger  signs  to  us  In  seeking  to 
resolve  questions  of  release  and  repatriation 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Vietnam  is  not  the 
1967  Arab-Israeli  War,  nor  is  Vietnam  the 
Korean  War  of  1950-1953.  Vietnam  today  is 
not  even  ihe  French-Indochina  war  which 
supposedlv  was  resolved  by  the  1954  Geneva 
agreement.  StUl,  each  of  these  historical 
conflicts  has  something  of  value  for  our  ex- 
amination. 

The  Arab-Israeli  War  shows  us  a  relatively 
good  lesson  of  prompt  wholesale  repatriation 
of  prisoners  of  war  soon  after  the  formal 
cessation  of  continuous  hosUlltles.  The  fact 
that  Israel  promptly  repatriated  far  greater 
numbers  of  Arab  prisoners  than  the  Arab's 
side  is  a  good  expression  of  the  proper  hu- 
manitarian Intent  which  shovUd  motivate 
any  repatriation.  Repatriation  is  not  a 
"trade",  or  "barter",  or  "exchange"  In  the 
langauge  of  the  tradesmen.  It  is  a  plain  and 
simple  requirement  that  all  parties  to  a  con- 
flict permit  all  their  prisoners  of  war  to  re- 
turn home. 

The  1954  Agreement  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  French -Indochina  War  shows  us  that 
even  a  sound  agreement  reqvUres  good  faith 
performance  before  the  results  are  satisfac- 
tory. Article  21  provided: 

"(a)  All  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  In- 
ternees of  Vietnam,  French,  and  other  na- 
tionalities captured  since  the  beglnntng  of 
hostilities  In  Vietnam  during  military  opera- 
tions or  m  any  other  circumstances  of  war 
and  In  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Vietnam 
shall  be  liberated  within  a  period  of  thirty 
(30)  days  after  the  date  when  the  cease-fire 
becomes  effective  in  each  theater. 

"(b)  The  term  "civilian  Internees"  Is  un- 
derstood to  mean  all  persons  who,  having  In 
any  way  contributed  to  the  political  and 
armed  struggle  between  the  two  parties,  have 
been  arrested  for  that  reason  and  have  been 
kept  in  detention  by  either  party  during  the 
period  of  hostilities. 

"(c)  All  prisoners  of  war  and  clvUlan  In- 
ternees held  by  either  party  shaU  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  other  party,  who  shall  give  them  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  proceeding  to  their  coun- 
try of  origin,  place  of  habitual  residence,  or 
the  zone  of  their  choice." 
Since  this  agreement  called  for  the  sur- 
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rendering  of  prisoners  In  the  first  Instkcoe 
to  "the  other  party",  presumably  It  made  no 
provision  for  Inatances  wherein  a  prtsoner 
did  not  want  to  return  to  the  control  of  bla 
own  forces.  In  practice,  slgnlflcant  numben 
of  prisoners  of  war  were  released  by  both 
sides  within  the  prescribed  thirty-day  period 
or  shortly  after.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
charges  and  countercharges  that  thousands 
of  prisoners  of  war  bad  not  been  released.  Tixe 
International  Control  Commission  was  Inef- 
fective in  obtaining  additional  release*  from 
North  Vietnam.  Thus,  the  agreement  for  re- 
lease was  sound,  but  Ita  execution  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired  because  of  the  slgnlflcant 
number  of  prisoners  who  did  not  return  and 
for  whom  there  was  no  satisfactory  accoimt- 
Ing. 

The  1962  Protocol  to  the  Declaration  on 
the  Neutrality  of  Laoe  dealt  with  the  release 
of  captured  personnel  In  a  clear,  uncompli- 
cated manner.  It  simply  provided  In  Article 
7  that: 

'All  foreign  military  persona  and  clvUlana 
captured  or  Interned  during  the  course  of 
hostilities  In  Laos  shall  be  released  within 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Protocol  and  handed  over  by  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Oov«rnments  of  the  countries  of  which 
they  are  nationals  In  order  that  they  may 
proceed  to  the  destination  of  their  choice." 

Again,  execution  was  leas  than  completely 
satisfactory. 

In  Korea,  the  release  and  repatriation  of 
prisoners  of  war  was  the  single  most  con- 
troversial aspect  of  the  negotiations  and 
certainly  the  agenda  item  which  required 
the  longest  time  to  resolve.  Some  might  say 
that  It  was  never  resolved  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  Americans  who  were  not 
satisTactoniy  accounted  for  and  who  were 
much  later  classified  as  "died  while  cap- 
tured" or  "died  while  missing".  In  July, 
1951,  the  Korean  armistice  negotiations  be- 
gan, and  although  the  fighting  continued, 
there  was  no  major  ground  offensive.  By 
the  end  of  May.  1952.  substantial  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  all  but  one  major  point 
of  negotiation — repatriation  of  prisoners  of 
war.  In  this  regard,  the  difficulty  lay  In  re- 
solving the  question  of  "voluntary"  repatria- 
tion. In  short,  would  there  be  forced  re- 
patriation of  unwilling  prisoners?  After  many 
months  of  stalen[iate.  the  Issue  was  finally 
resolved.  There  was  no  forced  repatriation  of 
prisoners.  But  In  the  meantime,  all  pris- 
oners on  both  sides  suffered  the  pains  of 
captivity  for  many  more  months,  and.  In- 
deed, many  died  during  this  period  of  Intern- 
ment. 

North  Vietnam  adhered  to  the  Qeneva 
Convention  on  June  28,  1BS7.  The  United 
States  ratified  It  on  August  2,  1995,  and  It 
came  Into  force  six  months  later.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  acceded  In  1963.  The 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(I.C.R.C.)  In  1905  declared  that  the  Geneva 
Conventions  are  fully  In  force  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  that  all  parties  are  bound 
to  adhere  to  their  terms.  North  Vietnam 
has  stated  tbftt  It  does  not  consider  ttie  con- 
vention applicable  to  Americans  because  the 
pilots  and  alrta«wB  held  by  It  are  criminals, 
or  "iklr  pirates",  subject  to  the  laws  of  North 
Vietnam  and  not  prisoners  of  war.  The  rele- 
vant article  of  the  convention  dealing  with 
classlflcatlon  of  captives  Is  Article  4.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned.  American  servicemen 
held  by  North  Vietnam  clearly  qualify  as 
prisoners  of  war  under  this  article  Emd  are 
entitled  to  treatment  In  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  the  convention.  North  Viet- 
nam's contention  that  the  convention  Is  not 
applicable  because  there  has  been  no  dec- 
laration of  war  Is  not  recognized  by  the 
I.C.R.C.  or.  to  my  knowledge,  by  any  other 
non-Communist  bloc  nation.  As  a  legal  argu- 
ment. It  Is  simply  not  taken  seriously.  Article 
2  of  the  convention  states  that  it  Is  applica- 
ble "to  all  cases  of  declared  war  or  of  any 


other  armed  conflict  which  may  arise  be- 
tween two  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention, even  U  the  state  of  war  Is  not  recog- 
nised by  on*  of  them".  As  the  I.CJl.C.  has 
declared,  the  Vietnam  war  Is  clearly  an  armed 
conflict  of  an  international  character  in 
which  the  full  convention  is  applicable.  The 
existence  of  this  international  conflict  has 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States  and 
the  XXIst  Conference  of  the  International 
Bed  Croes.  Although  It  claims  that  the  con- 
vention does  not  apply  to  Its  captives.  North 
Vietnam  has  maintained  consistently,  even 
In  the  force  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  It  treats  the  captured  service- 
men humanely. 

DUX   PXOCXSS    GUARAN'TXKS    NOT    OBSKIVKD 

Any  contention  by  North  Vietnam  that  Its 
reaervatlon  to  Article  86  of  the  convention 
permits  It  to  deny  prisoner  of  war  status  to 
captured  American  servicemen  is  also  with- 
out merit.  Article  85  provides  that  "prlaoncn 
of  w«r  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of  the 
Detaining  Power  for  acts  committed  prior 
to  capture  shall  retain,  even  if  convicted, 
the  benefits  of  the  present  Convention".  In- 
ItiaUy,  the  clause  preeuppoMS  prtsoner  of 
war  status,  wliloti  North  Vietnam  has  de- 
nied. Secondly,  there  hAve  been  no  convic- 
tions that.  In  any  event,  require  certain  due 
process  guarantees  which  North  Vietnam 
would  never  observe.'  And  thirdly,  there  are 
no  known  grounds  for  any  such  convictions. 
TUt  bombing  poiicy  for  North  Vietnam  ob- 
served to  an  unprecedented  degree  the  laws 
of  war.  The  targete  were  mlUtary  supporting 
facilities,  and  the  operating  instructions 
were  strictly  drawn  to  minimim  collateral 
damage  and  Injury  to  the  civilian  p<^ulace. 
In  fact,  in  pxirsxUng  such  a  restricted  air 
war,  the  pilots  were  incurring  greater  risks 
to  their  own  safety.  In  short,  there  has  been 
no  verification  of  Nortli  Vietnam's  charges 
tbftt  the  Amertcans  are  war  criminals. 

The  Viet  Cong  does  not  claim  that  the 
soldiers  captured  by  Its  forces  are  other 
than  prisoners  of  war,  but  It  maintains  that 
It  Is  not  a  party  to  the  convention.  The 
I.CJEt.C.  considers  the  Viet  Cong  bound  by 
the  adherence  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Republic  of  Korea,  Avistralla, 
Thailand.  Philippines  and  New  Zealand  have 
acknowledged  the  applicability  at  the  con- 
vention and  assured  the  LCJl.C.  of  their 
Intention  to  honor  It.' 

In  South  Vietnam,  prisoners  of  war, 
whether  Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese, 
are  tamed  over  to  the  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  for  internment  in  six  prls- 
ooen  of  war  camps.  This  procedure  Is  sanc- 
tkniMl  by  Article  12  of  the  convention  be- 
cause South  Vietnam  is  a  party  to  the  con- 
venUon  and  Is  willing  and  able  to  apply 
the  convention.  South  Vietnam  also  permits 
the  I.C.B.C.  to  inspect  regularly  the  oamps 
where  tttaae  prisoners  are  held. 

UmTKD  BTATXS  BXAXS  SPCCIAL  CONCXBN 

As  mentioned  previously,  both  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong  hold  prisoners. 
Tberafan.  the  erttlcal  parties  eonoemed 
with  the  actual  release  or  repatriation  of 
prisoners  are  South  Vietnanx,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Viet  Cong.*  Of  course,  in  terms 


>See  Article*  86  and   106. 

'See  Joint  Manila  Communique,  October 
24,  1966. 

'  Prisoners  held  In  Laos  by  the  Pathet  Lao 
forces  may  be  subject  to  control  by  the 
more  than  40,000  North  Vietnamese  forces 
there.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  not,  the 
Pathet  Lao  farces  might  be  held  bound  by 
the  Geneva  Convention  by  Laos'  adherence 
to  the  Convention  In  1968.  In  any  event, 
those  North  Vietnamese  forces  held  as  pris- 
oners by  the  Royal  Lao  Army  are  now  ac- 
knowledged as  falling  within  the  conven- 
tion's protection. 


of  humanllarlan  interest  as  well  as  govern- 
mental and  public  preoccupation,  the  United 
Slates  bears  a  special  concern. 

If  we  look  to  the  convention  as  the  prin- 
cipal authority.  Article  118  states  simply 
that  "Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  released  and 
repatriated  without  delay  after  the  cessation 
of  active  hostilities."  It  provides  that  thlB 
should  be  done  with  or  In  the  absence  of  an; 
agreement.  Article  118  also  deals  with  the 
costs  of  repatriation. 

Article  119  and  Articles  48-48,  which  it 
references,  deal  primarily  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  party  to  see  that  repatriation  U 
effected  In  a  manner  that  is  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  prisoners  of  war,  e.g.,  the 
captor  must  provide  siifBclent  food  and 
water  to  maintain  their  health,  provide  prop- 
er care  of  sick  and  wounded  and  return 
designated  personal  Items.  The  last  three 
paragraphs  of  Article  119,  however,  provide 
f  jr  the  retention  of  prisoners  of  war  against 
whom  criminal  proceedings  for  Indictable 
offenses  are  pending  or  whose  punishment 
for  these  offenses  has  not  been  completed. 

The  preceding  articles  dealt  with  repatri- 
ation at  the  close  of  hostilities.  .Articles  109 
through  117  cover  direct  repatriation  and  ac- 
commodation In  neutral  countries  even 
when  the  hostUltlea  may  very  well  be  con- 
tinuing at  an  active  pace  between  the  bellig- 
erents. These  articles  could  apply  to  the 
Vietnam  confilct  now.  and  to  what  many 
believe  will  be  the  prevailing  situation  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Article  109  requires  a  party  to  rettun  to 
their  own  country  all  willing  "seriouBlj 
wounded  and  seriously  sick  prisoners  of  war 
after  having  cared  for  them  until  they  ire 
fit  to  travel".  The  succeeding  article  pro- 
vides further  definition  of  these  categories 
of  sick  and  wounded  who  are  entitled  to 
direct  repatrlaUon:  "(1)  Incurably  wouniled 
and  sick,  whose  mental  or  physical  fitness 
seems  to  have  been  gravely  diminished.  (3) 
Wounded  and  sick  who,  according  to  medical 
opinion,  are  not  likely  to  recover  within  one 
year,  whose  condition  requires  treatment  and 
whose  mental  or  physical  fitness  seems  to 
have  been  gravely  diminished.  (3)  Wounded 
and  sick  who  have  recovered,  but  whose  men- 
tal or  physical  fitness  seems  to  have  been 
gravely  and  permanently  diminished." 

Article  110  also  provides  that  the  follotring 
may  be  acconunodated  in  a  neutral  country; 
"(1)  Wounded  and  sick  whose  recovery  may 
be  expected  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
the  wound  or  the  beginning  of  the  Illness,  If 
treatment  In  a  neutral  country  might  In- 
crease the  prospects  of  a  more  certain  and 
speedy  recovery.  (2)  Prisoners  of  war  Whose 
noental  or  physical  health,  according  to  medi- 
cal opinion.  Is  seriously  threatened  by  con- 
tinued captivity,  but  whose  accommodation 
in  a  neutral  country  might  remove  such  t 
threat." 

If  the  parties  do  not  agree  on  a  method  for 
determining  which  prisoners  qualify  for 
direct  repatriation  or  accommodation  in  t 
neutral  country.  Article  110  provides  that  ths 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Convention's 
Model  Agreement  and  Regulations  Concern- 
ing Mixed  Medical  Commissions  shall  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  relating 
to  direct  repatriation  at  the  clo*e  of  hos- 
tlUtles  and  those  covering  repatriation  or 
internment  In  a  neutral  countty  of  certain 
sick  or  wounded  prisoners  of  war  ars 
straightforward  and  clear.  If  the  war  Is  over, 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  retvu-n  to  their  home  country. 
During  the  war.  the  seriously  sick  or  wounded 
who  are  willing  should  lae  repatriated  directly 
or  Interned  in  a  neutral  country  for  the 
duration  of  the  hostilities. 

The  convention  does  not  establish  equally 
detailed  principles  and  procedures  for  the 
general  release  or  repatriation  of  healthy  pris- 
oners of  war  while  the  hoetlUtles  continue. 
Article  109  does  state  that  the  parUee  to  a 
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oonfllct  may  conclude  by  agreements  for  di- 
rect repatrlaUon  or  internment  in  a  neutral 
counuy  "Of  able  bodied  prisoners  of  war  who 
liave  undergone  a  long  period  of  captivity". 
Tills  provision  does  not  seem  necessary  be- 
cause the  parUes  could  repatriate  all  prison- 
ers at  any  time  with  or  without  an  agreement 
to  that  effect.  The  result  in  any  event  clearly 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  humanitarian 
purposes  which  the  convenUon  was  designed 
to  effect.  Apparently,  however,  it  was  beyond 
the  realm  of  the  realistic  to  Include  within 
the  coverage  of  the  convention  requirements 
whereunder  the  combatajita  were  expected 
to  release  able-bodied  soldiers  during  the 
couise  of  hostUltles.  Yet  we  have  Article  117, 
which  declares  fiaUy  that  "no  repatriated 
person  may  be  employed  on  active  military 
service".  The  scholars  have  suggested  that 
this  applies  only  to  prisoners  of  war  re- 
patriated because  they  are  sick,  wounded  or 
long-time  prisoners  of  war  who  might  return 
to  battle  their  former  captors.  The  United 
States,  however,  as  a  matter  of  poUcy  does 
not  retiu'n  former  prisoners  of  war  who  have 
been  released  to  combat  against  their  pre- 
vious captors. 

OBLIGATION  TO  RELEASE  PRISON  KKS 
ArrER     18    MONTHS 

Asstmalng  that  the  present  state  of  hoe- 
tlUtles in  Vietnam  continues  Indefinitely, 
what  obligation  does  the  convention  place 
on  the  parties  to  release  or  repatriate  pri- 
soners Of  war?  Literally  read,  the  convention 
might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
obligations  would  oe  for  those  who  qualify 
as  sick  or  wounded.  Yet  the  convention's 
anticipation  that  the  duration  of  some  hos- 
tilities might  warrant  the  repatriation  or 
Internment  In  a  neutral  country  of  "long- 
time" prisoners  of  war,  permits  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  very  basic  humanitarian 
principles  which  underlie  the  entire  conven- 
tion require  that  prisoners  of  war  not  be 
kspt  Interned  indefinitely. 

When  there  is  no  end  to  hostilities  in 
sight,  all  prisoners  of  war  who  have  remained 
In  captivity  longer  than  eighteen  months 
should  be  repatriated  by  the  captor  so  long 
u  the  other  party  agrees  to  honor  the 
requirement  of  Article  117.  There  are  now 
thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  and  hundreds  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  who  have  been  Interned  for  iriore 
than  two  years,  and  there  Is  no  end  of  their 
captivity  in  sight. 

To  achieve  fully  Its  purpose,  the  Geneva 
Convention  should  provide  a  solution  for 
this  situation.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  eighteen  months  of  captivity  with  no 
likelihood  of  release  In  sight  Is  sufficient  to 
require  accommodation  In  a  neutral  country 
under  Article  110  and  the  model  agreement. 
Indeed,  the  evidence  that  we  have  concern- 
ing the  Americans  held  in  North  Vietnam 
and  those  held  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  South 
Vietnam  would  support  a  finding  that  many 
of  them  are  seriously  sick  or  wounded  and 
entitled  to  direct  repatriation  under  Article 
110.  The  fact  that  the  other  side  does  not 
permit  impartial  Inspection  of  Its  prisoner 
of  war  camps,  when  added  to  the  information 
we  have,  e.g.,  significant  weight  losses.  Intes- 
tinal and  skin  diseases,  use  of  crutches  years 
after  capture  and  confinement  in  Isolation, 
provides  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  presumption 
that  the  American  prisoners  of  war  should 
be  repatriated  or  at  least  Interned  In  a 
neutral  country  immediately.  To  conclude 
otherwise,  would  constitute  a  gross  step 
l>ackward  In  the  evolution  of  basic  principles 
of  humanitarian  law. 

tin.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  our  American  prlBoners  of  war 
aod  serricemen  missing  In  action  in  the 
Indochina  war. 

The  week  of  March  21-27  has  been 
proclaimed  as  a  National  Week  of  Con- 


cern for  Prisoners  of  War/ Missing  in  Ac- 
tion, and  I  feel  it  is  the  duty  and  obliga- 
tion of  every  American  to  do  all  he  can 
in  support  of  proper  treatment  and  earli- 
est possible  return  of  the  personnel 
involved. 

These  brave  men  are  not  forgotten 
Americans.  By  our  actions  Congress  is 
serving  notice  that  our  Nation  and  world 
opinion  will  not  tolerate  continued  abuse 
of  those  held  prisoners. 

I  have  sponsored  and  supported  con- 
gressional resolutions  to  obtain  treat- 
ment of  these  men  in  accordance  •with 
internationally  agreed  standards  as  to 
living  conditions,  medical  treatment, 
identification  to  and  communication  with 
families,  and  other  matters.  Yet  these 
humanitarian  appeals  have  gone  un- 
&nsw6i'Gcl . 

I  feel  it  is  our  Nation's  duty  to  exert 
the  maximum  effort  in  every  possible  ap- 
proach toward  assisting  the  POW/MIA's. 
By  the  current  week  of  concern,  we  are 
demonstrating  to  their  captors  and  to 
the  world  that  we  have  the  highest  com- 
mitment to  obtain  just  treatment  and 
swift  release. 

It  has  been  7  long  years  since  the  first 
American  was  held  in  captivity.  The 
number  of  prisoners  and  missing  has 
now  reached  nearly  1,600.  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  that  our  Nation  not  let  them 
down  in  their  ordeal.  We  must  continue 
our  attempts  to  aid  and  assist  these  men 
and  their  families. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  backing  this  overriding  objective. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  proclaimed 
this  week  of  March  21  through  27  as  the 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  special  week  be  set 
aside  to  recognize  the  plight  of  our  men 
who  languish  in  enemy  prisons  and  again 
rededicate  ourselves  to  use  aU  possible 
means   by  which   to   secure   their   safe 
release.  But,  we  must  make  clear  to  our- 
selves, our  friends  in  foreign  countries. 
and  even  our  antagonists  abroad,  that 
the   American   consciousness   does   not 
limit  itself  to  a  brief  7  days  of  ofiBcial 
dedication    to    the   freedom   of   captive 
American  fighting  men.  The  release  of 
the  captives  of  Hanoi,  and  the  other  sol- 
diers  who   we   suspect   are   imprisoned 
throughout    Southeast    Asia,    must    be 
constantly  on  our  mind  and  conscience. 
No  matter  how  we  feel  about  this  war, 
we  must  emphasize  this  concern  con- 
stantly. I  deplore  this  war.  All  Americans 
deplore  the  war  and  grieve  at  its  continu- 
ing devastation.  It  has  divided  the  coun- 
try, wasted  precious  resources,  and  de- 
stroyed South  Vietnam.  Yet,  our  feehngs 
about  the  current  policy  cannot  diminish 
our  concern  for  the  prisoners. 

In  many  ways,  our  engagement  in  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia  is  not  a  mili- 
tary operation  alone.  It  is  a  political 
war — a  political  war  of  words  as  well  as 
deeds.  The  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong  seek  support  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion,  and  are  attuned  to  the  reactions 
of  people  the  world  over.  We  must  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  doves  and 
the  hawks  are  united  on  the  question  of 
prisoner  release.  The  strength  of  Ameri- 
can conviction  has  already  borne  fruit 


in  the  release  of  some  film  showing  a 
small  number  of  prisoners.  This  may  very 
well  be  a  staged  presentation,  not  indica- 
tive of  the  true  condition  of  our  men  and 
the  true  conditions  of  their  confinement. 
However,  it  Is  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  si- 
lence that  Hanoi  has  kept  erected  for  so 
many  years.  The  limited  knowledge  we 
have  is  testimony  to  the  unity  ol  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  the  insistence 
that  humanitarian  concerns  override 
questions  of  militarj'  policy. 

We  must  widen  this  breach  and  con- 
vince Hanoi  that  all  our  interests  would 
be  served  by  speedy  release  of  prisoners 
of  war  or  at  the  very  least,  firm  evidence 
that  they  are  being  weU  treated.  To  this 
end  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamoer  have  written  to  Ton  Due 
Thang.  President  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  in  Hanoi.  We  tiave 
asked  that  a  group  of  Congressmen  be 
allowed  to  inspect  the  detention  centers 
in  North  Vietnam  and  meet  with  the 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Such  inspec- 
tion would  not  immediately  insure  the 
release  of  the  prisoners,  but  would  help 
to  allay  the  concern  and  questions  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world — serious  ques- 
tions about  the  fate  of  all  our  men,  not 
merely  those  few  we  have  been  able  to 
see  tlirough  the  release  of  carefully  con- 
trolled motion  pictures  released  through 
the  auspices  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  must  also  salute  the  valiant  wives 
and  famiUes  of  the  POW's.  These  people 
have  suffered  inordinately,  often  not 
knowing  if  their  loved  ones  are  dead  or 
alive.  They  Imve  worked  incessantly  to 
alert  the  world  to  the  plieJit  of  the  pris- 
oners and  attempt  to  secure  the  release 
of  the  men,  or  at  least  contact  them. 
Much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
has  t>een  the  result  of  the  tireless  efforts 
of  the  wives  and  famiUes,  their  trips  to 
Paris  to  see  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese delegates,  and  their  attempts  to 
fiy  Christmas  presents  to  North  Vietnam. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  em- 
phasize that  in  all  probability  the  final 
release  of  all  the  prisoners  will  not  be 
realized  until  all  American  forces  8U« 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  It  is  as  clear 
and  simple  as  that.  Our  continuing  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience  of  the  captors 
may  result  in  better  treatment  and  more 
information,  but  freedom  will  not  be 
gained  until  all  the  boys  are  brought 
home. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  proclaiming  this  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action." 

I  hope  that  today's  program  in  the 
House,  and  the  many  activities  planned 
this  week  by  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Miss- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia,  will  not  only  focus 
the  eyes  of  the  world  on  the  plight  of  our 
more  than  1,500  Imprisoned  or  missing 
men,  but  will  move  its  conscience  as  well. 
Let  us  prayerfully  continue  these  ef- 
forts beyond  this  week  of  oflaclatl  observ- 
ance. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  read 
the  CoHcaESSiONAL  Ricord  and  would 
like  to  join  in  this  nationwide  effort.  I 
am  reprinting  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  State  coordinators  of  the  National 
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League  so  that  they  may  be  contacted 
directly  by  any  citizens  wishing  to  Join 
in  this  great  cauae: 

StATB    COOIUJINATOaS 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Pauser.  7-710  "J"  Street,  Apt  O, 
APO  Seattle  98742   (Anchorage,  Alaska) . 

Mr.  Cleve  Harris,  1421  27th  Street  (206) 
78S-3449.  Ens.  Station,  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Lamar,  One  La  Fever  Lane 
(501)  226-5671,  Little  Rock.  Arkansas  72207. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Day.  4317  W.  OcotUlo  Rd. 
(602)    034-7573.  Qlendale,  Arizona  89301. 

Mrs.  William  Butler.  64  Cottonwood  Dr. 
(415)  467-2126.  San  Rafael,  California  94901. 

Mrs.  Ben  Pollard,  2212  N.  Chelton  Rd., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80909. 

Mrs.  Crosley  J.  Pltton.  Sr.,  33  Summit  St 
(203)  523-1676,  Newlngton,  Connecticut 
06111. 

Mrs.  PhlUp  A.  Hoge,  1016  Faun  Rd  (302) 
764-6919,   Wilmington,   Delaware    1980S. 

Col.  (B)  David  J.  Andersen,  16  Longwood 
Dr.   (904)   651-0829,  Shallmar,  Florida  32679. 

Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Parrott,  1230  Valencia  Dr. 
(404)    226-1456,  Dalton,  Georgia  30720. 

Mrs.  Donald  G.  Waltman,  102  East  Market 
1 208  786-8081,  Kellogg.  Idaho  83837. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bodden.  5707  Walnut  Ave. 
(312)  968-9392,  Downers  Grove,  UUnota 
60515. 

Mrs.  Sam  Beecher,  122  Bluebird  Dr..  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana  47803. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Naughton  805  Tenth  St. 
(712)  324-4016,  Sheldon,  Iowa  51201. 

Col.  Arthur  K.  Harrold,  408  Madison  St. 
(913)   682-0179.  Leavenworth,  Kansas  68048. 

Mrs.  Don  I.  WilUamson,  3817  Burning  Bush 
Rd.  (502)  426-5481.  Louisville,  Kentucky 
40222. 

Mrs.  Stan  Olnistead  (Betty).  2049  Horton 
(318)    865-6194,  Shreveport,  Louisiana  71105. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Carpenter,  40  Jackson  St.  (207) 
324--5705,  Sanford,  Maine  04073. 

Mrs.  Carroll  E.  Flora,  Jr.,  209  E.  6th  St. 
(301)    662-6407,  Frederick,  Maryland  21701. 

Mrs.  Paul  GetcheU,  48  Ryder  St.  (617) 
759-4792,  Buzzards  Bay,  Massachusetts  02632. 

Mrs.  Virgil  O'Connor.  31319  RoeenbuBch 
Dr.  (313)   293-1063.  Warren,  Michigan  38093. 

Mrs.  David  Everson,  2408  119th  Ave.,  N.W. 
(612)  421-8615,  Coon  Rapids.  Minnesota 
55433. 

Mrs.  Doris  Brtckell,  1529  Meadowbrook  Rd. 
(601)    982-3221,  Jackson.  Mississippi  39211. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  MarUn  (Elaine),  8  Grim  Ct. 
North  (816)  665-0096,  KlrksvlUe,  Mlasourl 
63501. 

Mrs.  Arvln  Knutson,  604  CMalley  St  (406) 
248-6371.  Bluings,  Montana  60102. 

Mrs.  Clifton  E.  Cushman,  725  N.  57th  St 
(402)    661-0480,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68132. 

Mrs.  Gene  Smith,  5424  Bentley  (703)  737- 
2449,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89109. 

Mrs  Ronald  E.  Stor^i.  251  Tharter  Rd  (603) 
436-9324.  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire  088O1. 

Mrs.  Muriel  Bgan.  Falrview  Drive  (201) 
232-6635,  Mountainside,  New  Jersey  07092. 

Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Maxwell,  414  Mariposa  St 
(606)   887-1966.  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico  88220. 

Mrs.  George  Brooks,  16  Creethaven  Dr  (914) 
561-0447,  Newburgh,  New  York  12660. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Hlteshew,  308  Redwood  Trail 
(919)  734-6817.  Ooldflboro.  North  Carolina 
27630. 

Mrs.  Leland  ToAelson,  Box  156  (701)  9S&- 
6890,  Crosby,  North  Dakota  58730. 

B4rs.  Phyllis  Farrow,  96  May  Court  (216) 
247-7144,  Chagrin  Palls,  Ohio  44022. 

Mrs.  Clifford  W.  Fleszel,  10  S.  East  Place 
(918)  437-4826.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74138 

Mrs.  James  E.  Sehorn,  1705  WlUamina  Ave 
(503)   357-9198,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116. 

Mrs.  Mark  J.  Ruhllng  (Pat) ,  3520  Mare  Dr 
(412)  883-3945.  Pltteburgh,  Pennsylvania 
15234. 

Mrs.  Ronald  Messier,  29  Wood  St  (401)  838- 
6873,  Coventry.  Rhode  Island  02816. 


Mrs.  Fred  H.  McMurray,  Jr..  350  Cobell  St. 
(803)  766-3300,  Charleston.  South  Carolina 
29407. 

Mrs.  Leo  K.  Thorsness.  2816  S.  Blauvelt 
(606)  333-8070.  Sloux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
67105. 

Mrs.  Wayne  Pullam,  3424  Betty  Lane 
(615)  624-2056,  Chattanooga,  Tenneesee 
37412. 

Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Johnson,  8204  Greenbrlar 
Lane  (214)  231-7807,  Piano.  Texas  75074 
I  Northern  Texas) . 

Mrs.  M.  O.  Sadler.  7723  Pagewood  (713) 
781-0486.  Houston,  Texas  77042  (Southern 
Texas) . 

Mrs.  Franklin  A.  Caras.  RPD  3,  207  (801) 
798-2664,  Spanish  Forks,  Utah  84660. 

Mrs.  Donald  G.  Cook.  13  Home  Avenue 
(803)    863-4665,  Burlington,  Vermont  06401. 

Mrs.  Eugene  McDanlel,  1716  S.  Woodhouse 
Rd.  (703)  428-3380,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
23454. 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Frederick,  6602  80th  St.  S.W. 
(206)    584-8471,  Tacoma,  Washington  98499. 

Mrs..  Joseph  A..  Rose,  1476  Saratoga  Ave. 
(304)  599-0337.  Morgantown.  West  Virginia 
26505. 

MPS.  William  Metzger,  1791  Smith  (716) 
423-1216,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin  64494. 

Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Goetas,  1446  S.  Main 
(307)   673-2860,  Sheridan,  Wyoming  83801. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Mrs.  Ruaeell  David,  333  Ave  De  Tervueren. 
1150  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Craner.  36  Longton  Dr.. 
Freshfleld,  Lancashire,  England. 

Mrs.  Mary  Winn,  National  Committee 
Chairman,  4911  Sunnyside  Rd.,  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota  65434. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  has  been  declared  by  Congress  as 
the  National  Week  of  Concern  for  Pris- 
oners of  War  and  those  Missing  in  Ac- 
tion. It  is  an  honor  to  have  cosponsored 
legislation  for  this  week  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  situation. 

Within  my  own  Fourth  District  of 
Florida,  I  correspond  with  some  16 
families  who  have  loved  ones  listed  as 
missing  in  action  or  who  have  been  des- 
ignated prisoners  of  war.  One  fine  gentle- 
man who  writes  me  regularly,  has  heard 
nothing  of  his  son  for  the  past  2  years. 
Two  ladies  from  our  area  learned  that 
their  husbands  had  been  shot  down 
within  2  months  of  each  other.  That 
was  in  1967.  Now,  4  years  later,  they  are 
deeply  concerned  that  their  children  are 
growing  up  without  knowing  their 
fathers.  Neither  family  has  heard  a  word 
about  their  missing  loved  one  during 
these  long  months  that  are  dragging  on 
into  years  and  years. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  cases.  All 
the  others  are  equally  distressing. 

During  this  week,  let  us  ask  all  Ameri- 
cans to  Join  with  us  in  writing  letters, 
objecting  to  the  treatment  of  our  men. 
and  asking  Hanoi  to  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  with  regard  to  our  prisoners. 
So  that  all  our  concerned  countrymen 
can  readily  send  their  letters,  I  am  listing 
persons  they  can  write: 

Ton  Due  Thang.  President.  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

Pham  Van  Dong,  Premier.  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

Minister  Xuan  Thuy,  Delegation  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  8,  Avenue 
General  Leclerc,  94,  Ohoisy-le-Rol.  Paris, 
France. 
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Nguyen  Huu  The,  Chairman,  National 
Liberation  Front,  c,  o  19  Hal  Ba  Trung,  Hanoi 
North   Vietnam. 

Huynh  Tan  Phat,  Chairman,  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Souih  Vietnam,  c  o  19  Hal  Ba  Trung, 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

Mme,  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  Minister  ol  For- 
eign Affairs,  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  39,  Avenue 
Georges  Mandel,  Paris  16,  Prance. 

u^os 

Prince  Souphanouvong,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister.  Chairman  of  Lao  Patriotic  Front, 
Sam  Neua,  Laos  (Via  Moscow). 

M.  Sot  Pethrasl.  Representative  ol  the  Lao 
Patriotic  Front,  Vientiane,  Laos. 

Olaf  Palme,  Prime  Minister,  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

-Meksey  Nikolayevlch  Kosygin,  Chairman, 
USSR  Council  of  Ministers,  Moscow,  C88R. 

Nlkolay  Vtktororovlch  Podgornyy,  Chair- 
man. President  ol  USSR  Supreme  Soviet, 
.Moscow.  USSR. 

Semen  Andreyevich  Skachkov,  Chairman, 
Committee  for  Foreign  Economic  Relations 
Moscow,  USSR. 

Dr.  Vv  Dlnh  Tung,  President,  Red  Cross  of 
Vietnam.  68  Ba  Trlev,  Hanoi.  North  Vietnam. 

A  part  of  America  is  missing  today— 
the  man  next  door — husband,  sweetheart, 
son — is  missing  in  action  or  being  held 
prisoner  somewhere  in  Vietnam  or  close 
thereto.  Nearly  1,600  young  men  of 
America  are  being  deprived  of  years  from 
their  lives  by  captors  who  refuse  to  treat 
them  like  human  beings.  This  part  of 
America  which  Is  missing  deeply  dis- 
turbs me.  These  men  have  fought  and 
paid  a  dear  price  for  their  beloved 
America  and  we  dare  not  forget  them. 
Indeed,  we  will  not  forget  them. 

Let  me  urge  every  American  to  show 
his  concern  during  this  week  by  writing 
letters  to  Hanoi.  And  especially  by  his 
prayers  for  the  safe  return  of  our  pris- 
oners. Let  every  American  take  the  fam- 
ilies and  friends  of  these  brave  men 
into  their  hearts  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  name  of  Justice  and  freedom,  let  us 
ail  renew  our  efforts  to  see  that  these  men 
come  home  soon  and  safely. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  observance  of  the  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
has  produced  considerably  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  horrors  connected 
with  all  armed  conflicts  and  certainly  the 
worst  is  the  one  we  concern  ourselves 
with  today.  Death  in  war  may  be  under- 
standable, but  doubt  is  unbearable.  The 
agonies  suffered  by  the  loved  ones  of 
these  brave  men  is  a  legacy  of  this  con- 
tinuing conflict  which  all  men  of  good 
will  must  do  all  in  their  power  to  al- 
leviate. 

We  have  already  had  some  indication 
that  the  constant  outpouring  of  concern 
has  had  some  effect  within  the  circles 
of  power  in  Hanoi.  Certain  lists  have 
been  made  available  and  while  there  is 
dispute  over  their  accuracy,  it  is  a  fact 
that  at  least  some  of  the  people  in  doubt 
about  the  fate  of  their  sons,  husbands, 
or  friends  have  received  valid  news.  For 
this  reason,  among  others,  it  is  very 
fitting  that  Members  of  Congress  keep 
the  issue  steadily  before  the  American 
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people,  as  well  as  those  who  flout  all 
International  decency  abroad. 

This  morning,  Mr.  ^jeaker,  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Honorable 
Clement  Zablocki.  held  a  hearing  on  this 
problem  with  his  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy.  I  commend  my 
friend,  Clem  Zablocki,  for  this  timely 
and  important  move.  I  also  believe  that 
those  hundreds  and  thousands  of  private 
(itlzens.  among  them  many  of  my  own 
constituents,  are  to  be  praised  highly  for 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  those  who  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  may  seem  a  sorry 
substitute  for  direct  action  in  this  mat- 
ter, yet  foreign  leaders  have  shown  they 
are  slightly  responsive  to  consttint  public 
pressure  here  in  the  United  States.  And 
so  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  words  uttered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  may  con- 
vince the  other  side  of  our  unshakable 
deterniinatlan  that  the  Americans  who 
are  now  serving  so  far  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  as  prisoners  will  not  be  forgotten. 
And  it  is  Important  to  emphasize  that 
no  matter  what  one  may  think  of  the  Jus- 
tifications advanced  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  no  matter  what  disagreements 
may  exist  on  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of 
American  troops,  both  hawks  and  doves 
fly  together  on  bringing  back  all  pris- 
oners of  war.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
other  side  not  to  confuse  the  arguments 
about  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  with  any 
basic  disagreement  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  remarks  here  today  should 
carry  weight  with  world  opinion — not 
because  we,  as  individuals,  make  them, 
but  because  they  represent  a  further  re- 
flection of  the  deep  feeling  of  an  entire 
people. 

The  world  should  note — and  Hanoi 
particularly — that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress,  have  authorized 
the  proclamation  of  this  week  as  a  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War  and  Missing  in  Action." 

TTie  President,  by  proclamation,  has 
lent  his  leadership  to  this  solemn  com- 
mitment. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  reemphasis  of 
our  determination  that  the  fates  of  these 
courageous  men  will  not  be  written  off 
as  no  more  than  a  regrettable  conse- 
quence of  war.  We  speak,  and  speak 
again,  in  this  House  on  this  subject  to 
prick  the  conscience  of  a  world  that  calls 
Itself  civilized. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  our  concern 
for  known  prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the 
thousands  listed  only  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion with  fates  unknown,  transcends  a 
broad  spectrum  of  views  on  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Whatever  our  domestic  dif- 
ferences may  be  sis  to  national  policy  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  we  are  united  In 
behalf  of  humane  treatment  of  those 
taken  by  an  enemy  In  time  of  battle. 

As  we  reduce  our  military  commit- 
ment in  Indochina,  we  maintain  our 
level  of  Involvement  in  the  cause  of  the 
war  prisoners.  Their  freedom  is  a  key 
prerequisite  to  our  final  disengagement 
from  the  conflict. 


What  we  seek  is  not  unreasonable.  It 
is  consistent  with  widely  accepted  mini- 
mum standards  of  human  decency  which 
have  been  given  expression  in  the  Ge- 
neva Convention. 

An  accounting  of  prisoners  held;  ade- 
quate food  and  medical  treatment,  to  be 
conflrmed  by  impartial  international  in- 
ternational inspection;  free  interchange 
of  mall  between  prisoners  and  their  fami- 
lies; release  of  severly  wounded  or  ill 
prisoners;  serious  negotiations  toward 
exchange  of  all  prisoners  held  by  either 
side— these  are  the  simple  considerations 
we  seek. 

There  are,  certainly,  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies who  live  under  the  Hanoi  regime 
who  hope,  as  so  many  of  our  people  do, 
to  see  again  the  faces  of  loved  ones  who 
have  gone  off  to  war  and  have  been  re- 
ported taken  prisoner  or  missing  in  ac- 
tion. 

Concern,  grief,  hope — these  are  human 
emotions  which  are  common  to  all  peo- 
ples— and  so  is  compassion. 

Prisoners  of  war  have  lost  their  mili- 
tary effectiveness,  but  they  have  not  lost 
their  human  worth,  and  this  is  a  na- 
tional resource,  whether  the  nation  be 
the  United  States  of  America  or  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  cen- 
tered at  Hanoi. 

We  ask  again,  therefore — not  in  a  mil- 
itary or  diplomatic  cause,  but  in  the 
name  of  essential  human  dignity— a  re- 
turn to  reason,  to  decency  and  to  com- 
passion. 

The  coin  of  our  good  faith  is  on  the 
table  for  the  world  to  see. 

It  can  be  no  less  than  a  matter  of 
honor  and  face  that  Hanoi  match  it. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often,  as  the  debate  on  the  war  in  Indo- 
china continues,  the  men  who  have  made 
important  sacrifices  in  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  have  not  been  paid  the 
tribute  they  so  obviously  deserve.  Wheth- 
er we  are  "hawks"  or  "doves"  this  Na- 
tion must  do  all  that  Is  In  Its  power  to  see 
that  our  prisoners  of  war  are  returned 
to  us  quickly  and  safely.  The  desire  for 
the  safe  return  of  these  men  are  the  fer- 
vent hopes  of  their  family,  friends,  and 
this  cotmtry.  Those  men  who  have  be- 
come prisoners  deserve  the  same  dedi- 
cation from  our  citizens  sus  they  them- 
selves have  given  to  the  country. 

This  Is  the  National  Week  of  Concern 
for  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Ac- 
tion. I  hope  our  dedication  and  energies 
carry  over  until  every  prisoner  of  war, 
from  America,  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  has  been  safely  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  families. 

No  higher  priority  can  be  given  to  any 
other  task  until  we  see  an  end  to  the 
war  and  that  our  men  are  safely  home. 
The  1,600  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  missing  in  action  represent  one  of 
the  most  Inhumane  sides  of  this  war.  We 
have  made  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  are  treated 
hiunanely  and  that  we  abide  by  the  Ge- 
neva treaties.  We  ask  the  same  In  return. 
I  strongly  support  any  effort  whether 
It  be  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial  that 
will  help  to  release  the  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 


ored to  be  able  to  participate  today  in 
the  observance  of  a  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  and  Miss- 
ing in  Action."  It  is  important  that  we 
pause  at  this  time  to  consider  the  plight 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  to  pray  for 
their  safety  and  the  safety  of  those  who 
are  missing  in  action.  Despite  the  emo- 
tional debate  over  our  future  course  in 
Southeast  Asia,  these  brave  men  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Whatever  our  views  on 
the  overall  conflict,  we  must  continue  to 
do  all  we  can  to  insure  that  these  men 
are  found  and  are  brought  home  safely. 

When  we  speak  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action,  we  must  never 
forget  that  we  are  speaking  of  tragedy. 
Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
.  Mr.  ScHKRLE ) .  seeks  to  remind  us  of  that 
fact  when  he  says : 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother 
asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hiisband  alive  or  dead?"  .     .  How  long? 


I  make  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  fear  that  some  groups  and  indi- 
viduals have  forgotten  the  human  trag- 
edy Involved  here  and  that  some  have 
sought  to  make  this  their  own,  private 
ideological  issue.  This  Is  a  national  trag- 
edy, Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  a  national  is- 
sue. Let  no  one  say  that  a  person's  desire 
for  an  end  to  the  tragic  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia  indicates  that  he  is  not  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war  and  those  missing  In  action. 
Let  no  one  base  an  Individual's  concern 
upon  his  support  of  or  opposition  to 
Vietnamlzation.  or  the  Cambodian  In- 
vasion, or  the  Laotian  operation  or  on 
any  other  aspect  of  the  overall  conflict. 
Those  who  do  so  Impugn  the  dignity,  the 
morality,  and  the  compassion  of  all 
Americans. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  desirable 
expressions  of  cMicem  for  these  brave 
men  have  all  too  often  been  smothered 
in  pagentry  to  the  point  that  the  solemn- 
ity of  the  occasion  has  bees  forgotten.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  comments  of  col- 
umnist Jimmy  Breslin,  who  appeared  on 
the  "Tonight  Show"  following  the  bowl 
games  on  New  Year's  Day.  He  said,  as  I 
remember  it: 

I  am  disgusted  by  these  exhibitions.  Have 
any  of  you  been  In  Jail  for  one  d.ay?  Can 
you  imagine  what  It  must  be  like  to  be  In 
prison  for  five  years?  This  is  a  tragedy,  and 
yet  people  are  using  It  as  a  subject  for  half- 
time  shows  at  football  games. 

I  think  it  is  Important  for  all  of  us 
to  understand  and  appreciate  what  Mr. 
Breslin  was  saying. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  must  recognize 
that,  r^ardless  of  our  good  intentions, 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  missing  in  action  have  been. 
In  most  cases,  exercises  In  futility.  As 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Leggett)  said  last  week: 

I  have  talked  a  great  deal  with  many 
POW-MIA  wives.  They  have  told  me  they 
have  had  more  than  enough  of  being  patted 
on  the  head  and  praised  for  their  bravery. 
They  have  had  enough  of  writing  letters  to 
Hanoi.  None  of  this  has  brought  their  hus- 
bands one  step  nearer  to  release. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  our  attempts 
to  free  these  men  and  to  bring  them  safe- 
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ly  home  have  met  with  little  success. 
More  importantly,  let  us  realize  that  It 
may  take  a  resolution  of  the  overall  con- 
flict to  bring  about  the  conditions  under 
which  these  men  can  be  returned  home. 
To  do  less  Is  to  ignore  the  reality  of  the 
situation. 

I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  dis- 
engage from  the  tragic  struggle  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  with- 
drawal may  result  in  the  freeing  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  return  of  many 
of  those  missing  in  action.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  this  step  as  the  most 
realistic  in  terms  of  bringing  these  men 
home. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  and  the  .American  people  to 
remember  the  significance  of  this  week. 
This  is  a  time  for  national  concern,  for 
national  reflection,  for  national  prayer. 
Let  us  pray  for  the  deliverance  of  these 
brave  men,  and  let  us  pray  that  others 
will  never  have  to  repeat  their  traKic 
ordeal. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon  has  signed  into  law  a 
resolution  declaring  this  week — March 
21-27— as  Naticmal  Week  of  Concern 
for  Our  Prisoners  of  War  tmd  Our  Men 
Missing  in  Action. 

Although  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Indochina,  there  should  be  complete 
unity  in  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
early  suid  honorable  release  of  our  men 
held  in  captivity.  Each  day  adds  an  ad- 
ditional burden  for  these  men  who  have 
suffered  so  long. 

Recalling  the  words  of  Oen.  Douglas 
MacArthur:  "Duty,  honor,  country." 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  these  men 
have  performed  the  ultimate  duty  for 
their  country  and  that  in  our  small  way 
we  should  accord  them  the  honor  that 
they  deserve. 

I  wish  to  join  in  the  Nation's  deep 
sympathy  and  concern  for  the  wives,  the 
children,  the  parents,  and  the  loved  ones 
of  those  prisoners.  The  agony  of  the  long 
separation  has  not  prevented  them  from 
showing  determined  courage. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  I 
believe  we  should  not  only  have  concern 
but  that  we  should  forcefully  register  our 
protest  over  the  inhumane  treatment 
our  men  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  These  brave  men  are 
not  forgotten.  The  Hanoi  regime  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  it  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  its  continued  barbaric  policy  to- 
ward our  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKZI.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  this  special  observance 
of  the  National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action. 

The  plight  of  American  servicemen 
who  are  held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  a  problem  of  pressing  national  concern 
and  must  be  constantly  on  the  minds  of 
our  people  as  we  contemplate  the  future 
of  American  involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  years  it  has  been  the  task  of  the  House 
Foreign   Affairs  Subcommittee  on   Na- 


tional Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments, of  which  I  am  chairman, 
to  conduct  hearings  on  the  prisoner-of- 
war  issue  and  to  consider  the  resolutions 
relating  to  that  problem  which  have  been 
sponsored  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  November  1969,  the  subcommittee 
held  the  first  series  of  hearings  in  Con- 
gress dealing  directly  with  the  situation 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  in  South- 
east Asia 

As  the  result  of  those  hearings,  the 
.■subcommittee  reported  out  a  resolution 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  405  to  0 
and  subsequently  passed  by  the  Senate, 
again  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  text  of  that  resolution  follows: 
[H.  Con.  Res.  4M,  91st  Oong.,  second  aeoe.) 

COKCtrSSKMT    RxaOLTTTION 

Whereas  more  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing In  action  In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  have 
refused  to  Identify  prisoners  they  hold,  to 
allow  impartial  Inspection  of  camps,  to  per- 
mit free  excbang«  of  mall  between  prisoners 
and  their  families,  to  release  seriously  sick 
or  Injured  prisoners,  and  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  and 
thereby  have  violated  the  requirement  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war. 
which  North  Vietnam  ratified  In  19S7;  and 

Whereas  the  twenty-first  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  meeting  In 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  on  September  13,  1969, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0  a  raaolutlon 
calling  on  all  parties  to  armed  conflicts  to 
ensure  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  to  prevent  violations  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  continu- 
ously observed  the  requlmnents  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  In  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  ?rar;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion: Now.  therefore,  be  tt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
strongly  protests  the  treatment  of  United 
States  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  approves  and  endorsee  efforts 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  United 
Nations,  the  Intematlonal  Red  Croes.  and 
other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world  to 
obtain  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
.\mer1can  prisoners  of  war. 

Executive  branch  officials  have  as- 
sured me  on  numerous  occasions  of  the 
value  of  that  resolution  In  ofBdal  United 
States  representations  on  the  POW  issue. 

The  resolution  demonstrated  that 
whatever  Members  of  Congress  may  feel 
about  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
they  are  united  in  their  concern  for  the 
prisoners,  many  of  whom  will  begin  their 
seventh  year  in  captivity  soon. 

In  1970.  the  .subcommittee  once  again 
held  hearings  on  the  prisoner-of-war 
problem.  Those  hearings  had  several  ob- 
jectives: 

First,  to  demonstrate  the  continuing, 
deeo  concern  of  the  Congress  over  the 
fate  of  the  prisoners  of  war; 

Second,  to  bring  the  Members  up  to 


date  on  developments  and  events  relat- 
ing to  the  POW  problem  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  months  since  the  1969 
sessions ; 

Third,  to  consider  several  resolutlong 
relating  to  the  prisoners  of  war  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  interim;  and 

Fourth,  to  create  a  hearing  record— a 
document  to  which  interested  persoru 
might  refer  in  order  to  be  informed  about 
the  scope  of  the  problem. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  hearings,  the 
.-^uDcommittee  took  two  additional  ac- 
tions : 

First,  it  arranged  for  the  printing  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  includ- 
ing the  reservations  to  the  convention 
filed  by  nations  participating  in  hostili- 
ties in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 
That  document  previously  had  not  been 
available  for  distribution  to  Interested 
Americans:  and 

Second,  the  subcommittee  took  owner- 
ship of  a  display  on  POW's  which  was 
on  view  in  the  crypt  of  the  Capitol  last 
summer  and  fall. 

Because  of  its  understanding  of  the 
.seriousness  of  the  problem  of  our  prison- 
ers and  missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
subcommittee  is  conducting  a  third  series 
of  hearings  which  began  today. 

This  morning  the  subcommittee  heard 
from  one  of  the  nine  American  prisoners 
released  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  Col. 
Norris  Overly.  Colonel  Overly,  now  at- 
tending the  War  College  here  in  Wash- 
ington, described  his  capture  In  October 
1967,  after  his  aircraft  had  been  shot 
down  just  north  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
in  North  Vietnam,  his  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors,  and  his  ultimate 
release. 

We  also  heard  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  In  Southeast  Asia.  Statements 
were  given  by  Mrs.  Carol  North  of  Well- 
fleet,  Mass.,  president  of  the  league  and 
the  wife  of  a  prisoner;  Mrs.  Joan  Vinson 
of  Alexfltfidria,  Va.,  national  coordinator 
of  the  league,  whose  husband  Is  listed 
as  missing  In  action;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Grubb 
of  Colonial  Heights,  Va.;  and  Mr.  Char- 
les Havens  m.  legal  counsel  to  the 
league. 

Tomorrow  the  hearings  will  resume 
in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
room  2172,  with  our  witnesses  being  Col. 
Frank  Borman,  the  President's  special 
representative  for  prisoner-of-war  af- 
fairs, and  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross. 

Two  days  have  been  set  Eiside  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  testify — Thurs- 
day, March  25,  and  Tuesday,  March  30. 
I  Invite  all  Members  of  this  body  who 
wish  to  participate  to  do  so — either  by 
attending  the  forthcoming  sessions  or  by 
providing  testimony,  either  in  person  or 
by  submitting  a  statement  for  the  record. 

Tliere  will  also  be  sessions  on  Wednes- 
day, March  31.  Appearing  at  that  time 
will  be  representatives  of  the  Committee 
of  Liaison  with  Families  of  Servicemen 
Detained  In  North  Vietnam.  They  wlU 
Include  Mrs.  Cora  Weiss,  Mr.  Stewart 
Meacham.  and  Prof.  Richard  Falk.  Also 
appearing  will  be  Dr.  Michael  Jacobsoo 
of  the  Washington  Committee  To  Put 
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the  POW  Lssue  Into  Perspective.  We  have 
jnvited  testimony  from  these  groups  be- 
cause the  subcommittee  is  interested  in 
hearing  every  point  of  view  on  the  POW 
Issue.  On  Thursday,  April  1,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hear  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  Department  of 
Defense. 

Following  the  end  of  hearings  the  sub- 
committee will  Immediately  work  to 
bring  out  a  resolution  on  prisoners  of 
war/mlsslng  in  action  which  will  allow 
this  92d  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
again  express  its  view  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ultimately  it  will  be  deeds, 
not  words,  which  will  lead  to  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  But  words  of 
discussion  must  precede  the  decisions  on 
how  the  United  States  must  proceed  in 
this  situation.  TTirough  the  current 
hearings,  as  well  as  through  observances^ 
such  as  this  special  order,  we  hope  to 
provide  some  of  the  words  that  will  lead 
to  a  decision  which  will  ultimately  re- 
unite the  prisoners  of  war  with  their 
loved  ones  here  at  home. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  1,600  men  rotting  alive 
in  ratholes  in  North  Vietnam.  These  are 
American  fighting  men.  Many  have  now 
been  reduced  to  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological level  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dachau  and  Buchenwald.  Some  have 
been  there  for  as  long  as  7  years — twice 
the  entire  period  of  Worid  War  n.  AU 
attempts  to  retrieve  these  men  have  been 
rejected  by  a  ruthless  and  cruel  regime  in 
Hanoi.  But  we  in  Congress  must  not 
forget,  nor  must  we  lessen  our  efforts  to 
free  these  brave  men  who  have  endured 
so  much  for  their  country. 

On  this  day  In  Congress  we  must  re- 
affirm and  rededlcate  our  efforts  on  their 
behalf. 

We  must  arouse  in  the  American 
people  a  renewed  awareness  of  the  plight 
of  these  men. 

We  must  tell  Hanoi  and  the  world  in 
a  single  national  voice — loud  and  clear — 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  remember 
the  perfidy  of  the  leaders  of  that  bandit 
nation. 

It  was  25  years  ago  that  one  of  the 
more  perceptive  of  our  enemies  wrote  of 
a  similar  act  of  brutality,  in  effect:  I  am 
afraid  that  all  we  have  accomplished  is 
to  awaken  a  sleeping  giant  and  install 
In  him  a  terrible  re8<^ve. 

Let  Hanoi  know  of  the  resolve  of  the 
UJS.  Congress  at  this  atrocious  handling 
of  a  group  of  men  who  now  represent  a 
cause  for  millions  upon  millions  of 
American  people. 

Let  Hanoi  know  that  the  sleeping  giant 
is  reaching  the  end  of  Its  patience. 

Let  Hanoi  know  that.  Just  as  the  mas- 
sacre at  Malmedy  steeled  the  resolTe  of 
the  American  soldier  to  avenge  his  mur- 
dered comrades,  the  mental  and  physical 
torture  of  our  1,600  POW's,  rather  than 
crushing  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, wOl  make  us  more  determined  than 
ever  to  stop  the  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam,  restore  a  just  peace  to  South- 
east Asia  smd  free  our  heroic  prisoners 
of  war. 

We  have  begim  to  weaken  tke  seem- 
ingly Impenetrable  barrier  of  ignorance 
Hanoi  has  put  up  to  defend  herself  frran 
the  siege  of  pleas  from  thL  country  and 


other  coimtries  In  behalf  of  our  brave 
men.  Hanoi  is  not  unresptxisiTe  to  the 
pressure  of  world  opinion  and  to  the 
flow  of  millions  upon  minions  of  letters, 
and  to  the  efforts  of  so  many  people  in 
this  country  to  free  our  men.  In  my 
district  alone  we  sent  over  200,000  letters 
to  North  Vietnam  in  behalf  of  our  men. 
Based  on  the  small  successes  and  re- 
sponses frwn  Hanoi  over  the  last  year, 
I  know  now  that  Hanoi  Is  not  deaf.  Hanoi 
will  respond. 
We  must  redouble  our  efforts. 
We  must  continue  to  show  the  concern 
the  American  people  have  for  our  coun- 
trymen. 
Hanoi  shall  yield. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  today  in  expressing  concern 
for  the  American  servicemen  being  held 
by  North  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  our  proclamation  of 
March  21-27  as  "National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in  Ac- 
tion" comes  from  our  own  deep  concern 
for  the  plight  of  these  brave  men  as  well 
Eis  from  tremendous  resolve  on  the  part 
of  every  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  expression  of  that 
resolve  the  citizens  of  Hudson  County 
held  their  own  prisoner  of  war  rally  on 
March  7,  sponsored  by  the  Hudson  Coim- 
ty  Committee  of  the  American  Legion  at 
Martin  Luther  King  High  School  in  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.  I  was  privileged  to  address 
that  rally  and,  as  part  of  this  congres- 
sional observance,  am  including  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  also  includ- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  J.  Whelan,  mayor  of  Jersey 
City;  the  Reverend  James  Schneider; 
EUid  Joseph  P.  Ward,  past  State  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  Depart- 
ment of  New  Jersey. 

The  remarks  follow: 
RncAKXB  or  THi  HoKORABu:  OoicnncK  V. 
Daniels  or  Nkw  Jebsxt 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored today  to  have  been  asked  to  join  In  thU 
expreeslon  of  unity.  In  these  troubled  times 
It  la  gratifying  to  see  that  Americans  will 
come  together — together  to  support  prison- 
ers of  a  war  which  has  caused  so  much  dls- 
sentlon,  mistrust,  and  violence  at  home  as 
well  as  on  the  battlefltid. 

There  la  no  other  laeue  upon  which  so 
many  Americans  are  aa  unified.  There  Is  no 
national  Issue  which  stirs  as  much  grief  as 
that  for  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  as 
much  reoolution  and  defiance  against  the 
North  Vietnamese,  or  as  much  horror  at  the 
brutal  disregard  for  basic  hnmanltartanlsm 
upon  the  part  of  their  captors. 

m  the  Oongrees,  In  spite  of  dlvlslan  on 
other  Issues  of  the  war  both  Xbm  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  were  unxmi- 
moua  \n  their  resolution  that  the  North 
Vtotnamese  be  foroed  to  live  up  to  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Oonventloa. 

In  spite  of  the  unity  of  the  American 
people  and  their  leaders  on  this  Issue,  North 
Vietnam,  which  has  oontlntuualy  pailayed 
the  dissent  In  this  country  Into  a  propa- 
gan(>a  advantags,  has  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  humanitarian  antreattes  of  both  hawks 
and  dovea.  Both  Senatots  Sdward  Kennedy 
and  William  Fultnrlght,  opponents  of  our 
preaenoe  In  Vtetnam  as  wdl  as  Senators 
Robert  Ortffln  and  Bohert  Dole,  avowed 
hawks,  have  been  rebuflM  by  Hanoi. 

■ntreatiee  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  have 
been  made  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul,  by 
Swedish    Prime    Minister    Ol&f    Palme,    by 


Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Ohandl,  as 
weU  as  Iron  Curtain  leadera.  All  have  been 
ooldly  and  bewtleesly  rebuffed. 

We  have  not  c»ily  mads  humanitarian  ap- 
peals. We  iMtve  attempted  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly on  the  Issue  In  Paris.  We  have  ^- 
pealed  to  International  leaders  and  heads  of 
state  to  Intercede.  Wealthy  private  individ- 
uals have  even  offend  a  ransom  of  a  hun- 
dred million  doUara.  All  who  have  sought  to 
obtain  juatloe  have  sought  In  vain. 

In  spite  of  the  otherwise  consistent  Amer- 
ican position  that  Hanoi  must  negottate  with 
South  Vietnam  on  all  Issues,  we  have  directly 
appealed  to  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  to  its  delegation  In  Paris  In  order 
to  obtain  the  release  of  American  POWs. 

The  then  American  ambassador  to  the 
Paris  Talks,  David  Brvkoe,  has  offered  to  ex- 
change ten  prisoners  for  every  American  re- 
turned by  Hand.  The  Hanoi  delegation  re- 
sponse was  odd  and  cruel  sUenoe. 

We  have  done  everything  humanly  possible, 
short  of  outright  destruction  of  North  Viet- 
namese cities,  to  obtain  release  of  these  men 
or,  falling  that,  assurances  of  their  decent 
treatment. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  entire  wortd  that 
Hanoi  violates  not  only  the  spirit  but  the 
letter  of  all  intematlonal  treaties  and  codes 
on  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  Hanoi's  ac- 
tions are  in  violation  of  all  civilised  law  and 
Justice.  By  holding  our  servicemen  hostage. 
North  Vietnam  violates  every  rule  of  inter- 
national law,  every  tenet  of  human  decency. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  befcN  the 
world,  but  that  North  Vietnam  has  branded 
Itself  an  Intematlonal  outlaw. 

It  Is  apparent  that,  in  spite  of  Hanoi's 
propaganda,  attempts  to  martial  Amsrloan 
public  opinion  to  Its  side.  Its  actions  against 
American  prisoners  of  war  have  hardened 
even  many  of  the  so-called  doves  against  ths 
North  Vietnamese. 

Public  opinion  Is  weapon  to  Hanoi.  It  Is 
one  they  both  fear  and  use.  We  must  there- 
lore  stiffen  our  unity  and  our  solid  support 
for  our  serrtoemen.  We  must  be  rescfluts  In 
our  condemnation  of  the  Hanoi  govemmmt 
for  their  barbaric  disregard  for  human  worth 
and  law. 

Holding  our  servicemen  hostage  win  do 
Hanoi  no  good.  We  are  not  going  to  desert 
our  men.  We  are  not  going  to  leave  them  un- 
protected in  a  hostUe  and  alien  land,  pris- 
oners of  a  people  who  have  already  shown  so 
little  regard  for  human  life.  I  tell  you  here 
and  now,  I  would  not  support — nor  will  thsrs 
be — a  cessation  of  hostilities  against  North 
Vietnam  untu  the  ConunurdsU  are  prepared 
to  provide  for  the  release  of  all  American 
servicemen. 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Whklaw 
Mr.  Chairman,  Comrades  and  FsUow  Amer- 
icans: Let  me  say  at  the  very  outset  that  It 
Is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  Join  you  here 
today  In  this  demonstration  of  solldsrtty. 

There  can  be  no  more  noble  thought  or 
action  by  Americans  than  to  Join  in  this 
grand  movement  ...  to  effectuate  the 
speedy  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
Hanoi  government  .  .  .  and  to  guarantee 
their  humane  treatment  while  we  await  that 

happy  day.  .^  »^     «^ 

Please  do  sign  your  name  to  the  peta- 
tlons  .  .  .  and  urge  your  family  members, 
your  friends  and  neighbors  to  do  likewise. 

We  want  those  deprived  Americans  back 
on  American  soil,  back  with  their  parents, 
wives  and  children.  .  .  .  And  we  can  help  to 
bring  that  about. 

My  message  Is  brief.  But  I  wish  to  offer 
this  prayer  for  our  coimtry  .  .  which  I  re- 
cently read,  and  which  I  think  speaks  for  aU 
of  us  here  today.  It  goes : 

Dear  Father  of  all  mankind.  Thank  Tou  for 
our  great  country  and  Its  splendid  heritage. 
Bless  America  and  grant  that  she  may  re- 
main forever  free,  strong  and  true  to  her 
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ideals.  Blees  the  President,  congress  and  all 
the  public  servants  of  our  nation.  Guide  and 
lead  them  that  they  may  faithfully  serve 
Thee  and  the  people  who  elected  them. 

Grant  them  true  Judgment,  clear  vision 
and  great  daring  that  they  may  right  «Tong 
and  minister  to  the  suffering  and  forlorn. 

Consecrate  our  time,  our  energy,  our  tal- 
ents that  we  may  dwell  in  peace,  honor  and 
love,  and  that  in  all  things  our  nation  may 
be  pleasing  to  Thee. 

We  especially  ask  Thy  blessing  for  those 
families  who  grieve  and  sorrow  for  their  loved 
ones  who  have  fallen  Into  the  bands  of  our 
nation's  foes. 

Reacb  out  and  gather  to  Thy  heart  these 
suffering  families,  comfort  them  with  the 
luiowledge  of  Thy  loving  presence  and  care. 
Be  with  them  now  in  their  hour  of  sorrow 
and  need.  .  .  .  Amen. 

I  commend  the  American  Legion's  Hudson 
County  Committee  for  sponsoring  this  truly 
patriotic  program.  And  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions, humbly,  to  Commander  Elder  and  to 
Comrade  Plsano  for  their  efforts. 

I  do  earnestly  hope  this  work  will  not  have 
been  done  In  valu  Let  this  message  go  out 
loud  and  clear  to  the  butchers  of  Hanoi : 
.■Vmerlca  will  not  stand  idly  by  and  let  our 
boys  be  brutalized  and  murdered  by  the 
Communist  butchers. 

We  must — you  and  I  and  all  Americans — ' 
we  must  stand  united  today  behind  our  boys 
.  .  .  Just  as  all  America  stood  behind  each  of 
us  in  earlier  wars. 

With  our  united  will  and  our  firm  resolve, 
we  can  get  our  men  home  safely. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  Rev.  Jabies  ScHNEroER 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Quests,  My 
Comrades-ln-Arms,  and  Fellow  Americans; 
This  rally  today  is  long  over-due.  It  Is  about 
time  that  we  laid  aside  all  our  personal  and 
partisan  differences  and  came  together,  as 
we  have  today,  to  tell  the  world  that  we  are 
not  only  sick  and  tired,  but  that  we  are 
justly  outraged  over  the  criminal  and  In- 
humane treatment  afforded  by  the  Commu- 
nist enwny  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  All  the 
duly  proclaimed  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  treatment  of  war  prisoners,  rxiles  and 
regulations  commonly  agreed  to  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  subscribed  to  by  all 
civilized  peoples  throughout  the  world,  have 
been  scuttled  by  the  Reds  In  the  unimagi- 
nably cruel  treatment  which  are  are  mete- 
Ing  out  to  our  fellow  Americans. 

In  World  War  I  and  In  World  War  II,  we 
were  proud  of  our  fighting  men.  We  were 
deeply  concerned  over  our  prisoners  of  war. 
taken  by  the  Nazi  Germans  and  the  Jap- 
anese. Everyone,  then,  seemed  to  see  the 
threat  of  Fascism  engulfing  the  world.  And. 
to  a  man  and  a  woman,  we  were  united  in 
the  struggle  to  end  the  spread  of  Hitler  and 
his  Axis  allies. 

Our  Jewish  Americans  were  aroused  over 
the  cruelties  which  the  Insane  Hitler  was 
Inflicting  on  their  co-rellglonlsts.  What 
about  threat  of  Communism?  Is  not  antt- 
Semltlsm  rife  in  Soviet  Russia  today?  Is  not 
the  Soviet  Union  behind  the  attacks  on  the 
State  of  Israel?  Isn't  Soviet  Russia  arming 
and  supplying  the  Arab  states?  Is  not  So- 
viet Russia  which  stands  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  Nations,  at  every  opportunity. 
and  apologizes  for  the  unjust  and  unpro- 
voked Incursions  and  Invasions  of  the  Jew- 
ish homeland? 

The  threat  of  world  Communist  domina- 
tion Is  Just  as  real  and  Just  as  dangerous 
as  the  threat  of  Hitler  and  Fascism  ever 
dared  to  be.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about 
It,  read  the  Communist  Bible:  Communist 
Manifesto  and  Das  Capital  by  Karl  Marx, 
read  the  writings  of  Lenin,  read  the  speeches 
of  the  more  recent  Communist  statesman. 
uni  recall  the  ringing  words  of  the  Jolly 
little  Red  who  cried:  "We  will  bury  you." 


And,  do  not  be  misled  by  those  who  would 
have  you  believe  that  present  day  commu- 
nism is  different  from  the  old  brand.  The 
leopard  never  changes  Its  spots.  Its  program 
is  still  world  conquest.  It  tactic  Is  still  divide 
and  conquer.  The  Kremlin  still  believes  that 
it  can  take  over  free  nations,  by  creating  dis- 
orders within  them  and  bush-fires  all  over 
the  world.  Tbey  are  still  Antl-Churcb,  Antl- 
Famlly,  Anti-Freedom,  and  Anti-God. 

There  is  room  In  this  free  land  for  legiti- 
mate protest  and  for  the  right  to  petition 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  Our 
laws  provide  for  the  rights  of  those  who  hold 
that  to  fight  in  any  war  Is  against  their 
religious  scruples.  But,  there  Is  no  room  in 
this  land  for  those  who  seek  the  protection 
of  our  Constitution  and  our  laws,  while 
trampling  on  the  American  flag,  burning  draft 
cards,  and  marching  down  our  public  thor- 
oughfares carrying  the  Viet  Cong  Flag — the 
banner  of  the  enemy — while  our  American 
boys  are  fighting  and  dying  in  the  rice  pad- 
dles of  Viet  Nam.  I  declare  such  conduct  to 
be  outright  treason. 

And,  I  boldly  state  today  that  the  division 
in  our  country,  the  careless  utterances  of 
some  of  our  highly  placed  American  public 
officials  that  the  Viet  Nam  war  is  "Immoral" 
and  that  we  should  withdraw,  at  once  and 
unilaterally,  in  short,  that  we  should  hoist 
the  white  flag  and  abjectly  surrender.  Is  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  In  time  of 
war.  And,  I  charge  that  It  Is  this  kind  of 
public  utterance  that  Is  encouraging  the  Red 
High  Command  in  North  Viet  Nam.  advised 
and  backed  by  the  Red  Chinese,  to  hold  our 
young  Americans  Incommunicado.  It  is  a 
war  of  nerves.  It  is  psychological.  They  want 
to  wear  down  our  American  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  force  them  In  desperation  to 
cry  out  to  Washington:  "We  can  not  stand 
it  any  longer.  Let  them  have  their  way,  at 
any  cost.  For  God's  sake,  bring  our  boys  back 
home." 

But.  I  remind  you  of  a  gallant  young  Amer- 
ican standing  on  the  steps  of  our  capitol  in 
Washington.  I  hear  him  saying:  "Americans 
will  endure  any  sacrifice  to  contain  the  en- 
emies of  freedom  "  These  words  in  John  F. 
Kennedy's  Inaugural  Address  were  toasted 
from  "The  Washington  Post  to  The  New 
Yorker  and  back,  as  the  essence  of  American 
chivalry  I  reiterate  them  today,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  embarrassment  to  some  of  his  former 
friends.  They  want  the  United  States  to  go 
out  of  the  business  of  defending  other  coun- 
tries, who  want  to  defend  themselves  against 
aggression.  Aggression  by  totalitarian  powers. 
.Apparently,  they  do  not  care  if  the  whole 
world  Is  put  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
curtains.  Thirty  odd  years  ago,  they  would 
be  called  America  Plrsters  Isolationists.  And 
these  terms  were  used  by  the  Liberals  as 
expressions  of  derision. 

But.  Jesus  the  Christ,  who  I  accept  as  my 
Lord  and  Master,  taught  that  "We  are  our 
brothers  keeper."  And,  Thomas  Paine,  one 
of  our  first  great  American  crusaders  for 
freedom,  wrote:  "He  who  would  make  his 
own  liberty  secure,  must  guard  even  his  en- 
emy from  oppression,  for  falling  In  this,  he 
establishes  a  precedent  that  may  reach  even 
unto  himself." 

So.  say  this  is  not  Just  another  patriotic 
meeting — though  God  knows,  we  need  a  big 
dose  of  patriotism  these  days,  for  what  Is 
patriotism  but  love  of  country.  And,  If  we  do 
not  love  our  country,  who  will? 

But,  this  Is  more  than  Just  another  pa- 
triotic gathering.  It  Is  a  genuine  protest 
rally — A  conclave  of  outraged  Americans. 
Gathered  here  In  this  beautiful  new  school 
house,  named  In  honor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr..  who  fought  and  died  for 
equal  rights  for  his  people,  we.  Black  and 
White,  young  and  old,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, but  Americans  all,  cry  out  In  One 
Voice  the  Biblical  chant  of  old:  "Let  Our 
People  Go." 


Let  the  determined  voice  of  Jersey  City 
and  Hudson  County,  on  this  holy  day,  be 
Joined  with  the  prayers  and  the  outcries  of 
similar  rallies  being  held  today  from  one 
end  of  this  State  to  the  other.  We  say  to 
uur  Government  in  Washington,  stand  firm 
and  make  positive  demands  of  the  Red  foe  to 
give  us  a  complete  list  of  Americans  held 
prisoners  of  war.  Give  us  the  right  to  have 
them  correspond  with  their  loved  ones  back 
home  and  give  their  mothers,  their  wives, 
their  sweethearts  the  right  to  freely  corre- 
spond with  them  held  in  your  war  prisons, 
stop  vour  blackmail,  of  denying  humane 
treatment  of  our  boys  who  are  in  your 
clutches,  t)ecause  it  won't  work.  Americans 
are  not  easily  Intimidated.  We  come  from 
a  long  race,  which  historically  has  declared 
to  all  the  world:  "Millions  for  defense.  Not 
one  cent  for  tribute." 

Your  111  treatment  of  our  boys  will  unite 
us,  not  divide  us.  Your  making  us  mad.  And, 
when  Americans  get  really  mad,  and  become 
united,  watch  out.  Then,  we  will  fight  until 
iiell  freezes  over. 

As  a  Christian  clergyman,  as  a  veteran  and 
.1  p.ast  County  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  as  a  plain  American.  I  feel  privi- 
leged for  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded 
me  today  to  join  in  this  appeal  on  behalf  of 
our  tine  American  boys,  suffering  and  rotting 
in  Red  prison  camps,  thousands  of  miles  re- 
moved from  their  loved  ones  and  home. 

Oh.  God  grant  us  the  strength  to  endure 
these  outrages.  And,  In  the  words  of  the 
Great  Abraham  Lincoln: 

'Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
tliat  this  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet.  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toll 
shall  be  sunk.  And,  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash,  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousands  years  ago.  So  still  it  must  be  said: 
That  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether." 

Remarks  of  Joseph  F.  Ward 

Can  you  imagine  how  It  must  feel  for  a 
woman  for  over  five  to  six  years,  not  knowing 
:f  she  is  a  wife  or  a  widow? 

How  it  must  feel  for  a  five  year  old  child 
who  has  never  seen  his  father  and  doesn't 
know  if  his  father  Is  alive  or  dead?? 

Or  how  a  mother  or  father  must  feel  not 
knowing   If    their   son    is    alive   or   dead??? 

Well,  over  1.600  families  feel  like  this 
today.  Over  1,600  American  Servicemen  are 
prisoners  of  war  in  Communist  prison  camps 
The  condition  of  their  confinement  is  so 
inhiunane  that  these  men  are  frequently 
referred  to  today  as  "the  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans." 

Some  of  these  American  prlsoners-of-war 
have  been  held  in  captivity  as  long  as  six 
years.  The  enemy  In  Hanoi  treats  these 
.Americans  as  little  more  than  political 
pawns.  The  enemy  affords  these  Americans 
little,  if  any,  of  the  civilized  treatment  and 
dignity  they  are  deserving  of  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  under  the  Geneva  Convention, 

The  provisions  for  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  In  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949  has  been  signed  by  more  than  120 
nations.  Including  the  United  States,  South 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam.  The  humani- 
tarian standards  spelled  out  in  that  docu- 
ment call  for: 

1.  Immediate  relea.se  of  sick.  Injured  and 
wounded  prisoners. 

2.  Impartial  inspection  of  prisoner  facili- 
ties. 

3.  Complete  Identification  of  all  men  held. 

4.  Allow  the  rights  of  prisoners  to  corre- 
spond  freely   with   their   families. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  Pathet  Lao  have  consistently  violated 
each  one  of  these  simple  international  stand- 
ards of  conduct. 
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Prisoners  have  not  been  allowed  to  write 
to  their  relatives.  Although  prisoners  may 
write  two  leiiera  per  month,  a  letter  has 
never  !)een  received  by  a  prisoner  of  war 
family  '"  ^^^  United  States. 

There  never  has  been  an  Impartial  exam- 
ination of  prisoner  facilities  and  Hanoi  has 
never  released  a  list  of  captives. 

The  neglect,  brutality  and  even  murder 
perpetrated  on  the  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  is  the  most  inhumane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  any  known  war. 

Approximately  two  and  one  half  weeks  ago, 
at  the  Legion's  National  Mid-Winter  Con- 
ference held  in  Washington,  D.C..  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  a  former  prisoner  of 
war.  Colonel  Norrls  Overly  describe  the  treat- 
ment he  received  as  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  It  was  shocking  to  hear 
the  treatment  he  received.  Captured  in  Sep- 
tember 1967,  it  took  him  more  than  six  weeks 
10  travel  from  the  point  of  captivity  to  his 
final  prison  camp  in  Hanoi.  Traveling  by 
truck  at  night  and  staying  in  local  villages 
by  day,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  villagers 
each  day.  Tied  in  the  center  of  a  village,  all 
villagers  had  opportunity  to  pass  by  and  re- 
view and  do  anything  they  wanted.  Some  hit 
the  officer,  some  would  spit  on  him.  children 
would  hit  him  In  the  face  with  rocks  and 
even  went  to  the  point  of  urinating  on  him. 

Why  the  Colonel  was  released  six  months 
after  capture  is  unknown  but  most  believe 
that  since  he  was  in  better  physical  condi- 
tion being  held  captive  for  six  months  than 
other  prisoners  held  for  three,  four,  five 
and  six  years,  his  health  condition  would 
make  a  better  Impression  on  world  opinion 
as  to  the  general  health  of  prisoners  being 
held  In  North  Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time.  North  Vietnam  will 
not  bargain  with  our  government  to  release 
or  fairly  treat  the  prisoners. 

But  they  are  sensitive  to  popular  criticism 
and  might  release  them  If  they  heard  and 
believed  a  mass  of  protest  directed  to  the 
North  by  the  American  people. 

The  posture  of  Communist  Is  that  they 
are  at  war  with  our  government,  not  the 
American  people  and  are  engaged  In  a  battle 
of  the  minds  of  Americans. 

They  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  cap- 
tives— their  own  and  ours;  and  they  do  not 
believe  that  we — Americans — care  for  those 
of  our  own  who  have  been  captured. 

What  is  needed  Is  every  possible  evidence 
that  Americans  In  general  hold  the  North 
Vietnamese  Is  repugnance  for  their  Inhumane 
treatment  to  prisoners. 

That  Is  why  we  are  here  today  In  this 
■school  in  Hudson  County  and  Legionnaires 
and  interested  citizens  from  our  other  20 
countries  are  holding  rallys  similar  to  this 
at  this  very  moment  to  show  that  "WE  DO 
CARE". 

We  of  the  American  Legion  believe  that 
these  prisoners  who  have  endured  so  much 
in  the  uniform  of  their  country,  deserve  a 
better  fate  than  has  been  theirs  to  date. 

The  National  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  described  the  plight  of  these  Ameri- 
cans as  "a  shock  to  the  conscience  of  all 
civilized".  We  have  placed  top  priority  on  the 
task  of  focusing  public  attention  "  on  the 
plight  of  these  Americans. 

The  American  Legion's  total  effort  in 
this  area  will  be  the  emphasis  on  the  Issue 
that  when  It  comes  to  the  Prisoner  of  War 
issue,  that  we  are  a  united  nation  .  .  .  and 
we  will  demonstrate  this  fact  to  the  Com- 
munist world. 

We  are  asking  you,  the  American  public, 
every  one,  whether  you  are  a  dove,  or  a  hawk, 
for  or  against  the  war.  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can-—that  when  It  comes  to  the  Inhumane 
treatment  of  the  Prisoner  of  War  that  we 
will  all  Join  together  and  build  up  public 
support  and  interest  for  our  Prisoners  of  War 
by  sigmng  petitions,  writing  letters  and  sup- 
porting public  demonstrations. 
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The  Communists  are  now  starting  to  carry 
an  embarrassing  burden  of  worldwide  HI  will 
for  the  treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  The 
foreign  press  Is  now  starting  to  criticize 
North  Vietnam  for  the  Inhumane  treatment 
to  Prisoners  of  War. 

The  Conmaunlsts  can  ride  the  tide  of  crit- 
icism if  it  is  only  a  7  day  wonder  but  If  the 
criticism  keeps  up,  it  will  become  an  alba- 
tross around  their  necks. 

They  are  trying  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
"people"  of  the  world  but  what  they  are 
doing  to  our  Prisoners  of  War  Is  repulsive 
and  Inhumane.  Never  let  them  or  the  world 
forget  it. 

The  name  of  the  game  will  have  to  be 
persistance.  Keep  writing  letters,  keep  up  the 
protest,  never  let  this  die  but  continue  to 
make  it  grow. 

We  ask  you  to  help  swell  the  pubhc  in- 
terest In  every  way  that  we  In  the  American 
Legion  and  other  organizations  will  suggest 
from  time  to  time. 

We  call  upon  you  to  help  in  this  humane 
cause  and  your  efforts  will  be  so  Important. 
Every  effort  no  matter  how  small  will  be  im- 
portant. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  a  young 
man,  a  former  graduate  who  attended  Amer- 
ican Legion  Boys  State  and  who  addressed 
this  county  committee  convention  in  August: 

"I  am  only  one  but  I  am  one.  I  can't  do 
everything — but  I  can  do  something." 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 20  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  a  Week  of  Concern  for  Prison- 
ers of  War,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  op- 
lX)rtunity  to  participate  in  this  program 
to  focus  world  attention  on  the  plight  of 
those  brave  Americans  who  are  believed 
to  be  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam 
or  are  still  listed  as  mission  in  action  in 
the  Vietnsim  conflict. 

We  must  not  forget  the  heartbreak  and 
anguish  of  the  families  and  loved  ones  of 
these  men  who  must  suffer  through  the 
uncertainty  of  a  situation  unparalleled 
in  our  Nation's  history.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  them  as  they  wait — and  hope — and 
pray. 

Because  of  my  deep  and  continuing 
concern.  I  have  also  joined  in  sponsoring 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnam.  A  similar  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  last  year,  but  I  feel  we 
must  not  relax  our  efforts  now.  The  De- 
fense and  State  Departments  have  said 
that  Hanoi  is  sensitive  to  American  public 
opinion— and  it  is  felt  that  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  resolution  this  year  will  be 
helpful  in  our  continuing  efforts  to  focus 
world  opinion  on  Hanoi  for  its  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  to  which 
it  acceded  in  1957. 

Certainly,  every  possible  action  must 
be  taken  through  all  available  means 
to  arouse  world  opinion  to  insure  that  the 
tenets  of  fair  and  humane  treatment  be 
accorded  those  who  are  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  and  that  the  Grovemment  of  North 
Vietnam  and  its  allies  Identify  these  pris- 
oners— release  those  seriously  injured  or 
chronically  ill — permit  impartial  Inspec- 
tion of  all  prisoner-of-war  facilities — and 
allow  the  free  exchange  of  mall  with  their 
families.  These  are  not  unreasonable  re- 
quests. They  are  required  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.    The   convention    caUs    for 


nothing  more  thsm  humanitarian  con- 
duct— and  that  is  what  we  must  continue 
to  insist  upon. 

I  am  hopeful  that  actions  such  as  we 
are  taking  today  will  demonstrate  to 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  the 
strong  feelings  of  the  American  people 
about  the  prisoner-of-war  issue.  There 
no  longer  should  be  any  doubts  about  the 
unanimity  of  our  feelings  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  concern,  alarm  and 
indignation  over  the  deplorably  in- 
humane treatment  being  given  our  gal- 
lant servicemen  who  are  held  captive  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Of  all  the  major  prob- 
lems and  difQculties  now  confronting  us 
in  Southeast  Asia  none  is  more  agonizing 
and  frustrating. 

Only  the  enemy  knows  how  many 
Americans  have  been  ttUcen  prisoner  In 
Southeast  Asia.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  1,500  Americans  listed  as 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Some  of  the.se  men  have 
been  held  prisoner  by  the  enCTny  for 
more  than  6  years  and  some  300  of  them 
have  been  imprisoned  longer  than  any 
U.S.  .serviceman  was  held  prisoner  dur- 
ing all  of  World  War  n. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  I  have  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  problems  of 
the  prisoners  of  war.  Navy  Lt.  Robert 
Frishman  and  Navy  enlisted  man  Doug- 
las Hegdahl  in  testimony  before  the 
committee  vividly  portrayed  the  cruel 
and  inhumane  treatment  given  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam — 
prisoners  confined  In  cages:  prisoners 
being  hung  from  the  celling,  beatings, 
and  grossly  Inadequate  medical  care. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  some  pris- 
oners have  been  subjected  to  diabolic 
psychological  torture  In  order  to  extort 
false  confessions  from  them.  The  enemy 
has  shown  us  what  happens  to  a  man 
held  in  Isolation  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Such  isolation  in  some  cases  reduces  a 
man  to  a  state  of  half-animal,  half- 
human,  battered  with  lies  until  the  truth 
is  wholly  unreal.  This  was  the  fate  of 
naval  officer  Richard  Stratton,  for  one, 
who  when  put  on  display  by  his  Commu- 
nist captors,  behaved  like  a  robot,  bowing 
deeply  on  command,  otherwise  standing 
motionless,  eyes  blank.  These  atrocities 
are  primarily  aimed  at  disrupting  the 
morale  of  our  Armed  Forces.  All  of  our 
brave  men  fighting  In  Southea,st  Asia  are 
keenly  aware  that  they  face  torture  and 
inhuman^  treatment  if  taken  prisoner. 

North  Vietnam,  a  signatory  to  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention,  obviously  has 
no  respect  for  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  and  has  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  those  who  question  its  actions 
In  a  feeble  attempt  at  explanation,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  Insisted  that 
captured  American  servicemen  are  not 
war  prisoners  but  "war  criminals"  and 
as  such  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  This  claim 
is  patently  absurd.  Article  4A  of  the  con- 
vention defines  prisoners  of  war  as 
"members  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  party 
to  the  conflict."  Article  2  specifically 
states  that  the  convention  applies  "In 
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all  cases  of  a  declared  war  or  of  any 
other  armed  conflict  which  may  arise 
between  two  or  more  of  the  blih  con- 
tracting parties  even  If  the  state  of  war 
Is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them." 

In  contrast,  the  UJ3.  Oovemment  and 
the  OoTemment  of  South  Vietnam  have 
carefully  compiled  with  all  provisions  of 
the  Oeneva  Convention.  North  Vietnam- 
ese forces  captured  in  South  Vietnam  by 
the  allies  are  detained  In  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  which  are  Inspected  regularly 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.  In  accordance  with  the  Oe- 
neva Convention,  sick  and  woimded  pris- 
oners have  been  released  and  repatri- 
ated to  North  Vietnam.  Such  treatment 
has  been  provided  not  only  because  it  is 
required  by  the  Oeneva  Convention  but 
also  because  it  is  the  civilized  thing  to 
do.  Regrettably,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  not  followed  our  example. 

Important  propaganda  victories  have 
been  won  by  the  militant  antiwar  forces 
in  the  United  States  whose  leaders  have 
taken  custody  of  some  American  prison- 
ers released  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
In  addition,  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
time  to  time  have  released  incomplete 
lists  of  captive  Americans  to  militant 
antiwar  groups  in  a  further  propaganda 
effort.  These  devices  are  utilized  by  the 
enemy  to  lower  the  morale  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  showing  that  the  antiwar 
forces  in  the  United  States  have  been 
more  successful  in  negotiating  than  our 
State  Department 

Another  propaganda  technique  utilized 
by  the  enemy  has  been  "staged"  film  ac- 
tivities in  prisoner-of-war  camps  in  a 
barbaric  attempt  to  deceive  the  world 
that  our  prisoners  were  being  well 
treated  and  were  permitted  to  correspond 
freely  with  their  families.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  grief -stricken  wives  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  Communist  propaganda  and 
to  a  series  of  false  promises.  It  has  been 
particularly  tragic  that  the  enemy,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  inhiunane  treatment  of  our 
prisoners  of  war,  has  chosen  to  exploit 
their  loved  ones. 

We  can  look  through  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  world  history  and  we  shall  not 
find  an  example  to  compare  with  the  des- 
picable behavior  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Their  persi.stent  refusal  to  fur- 
nish a  cmnplete  list  of  all  UJB. 
prisoners  of  war,  to  release  those 
who  are  sick  and  wounded,  to  permit  in- 
spection of  prison  facilities,  and  to  per- 
mit the  regular  flow  of  mail  to  prisoners 
continues  to  cauae  untold  grief  for  thou- 
sands of  American  families.  The  failure 
of  the  Hanoi  government  to  dlacloee  the 
names  of  prisoners  'bf  war  in  addition  to 
evidencing  a  callous  disregard  for  other 
provisions  of  the  Oeneva  Convention  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  suspicion  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  not  wish  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  prisoners  they  capture. 

The  deplorably  inhumane  treatment  of 
our  captive  servicemen  must  be  brought 
to  an  end.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
contend  that  any  people  barbaric  enough 
to  commit  such  atrocities  against  our 
prisoners  of  war  cannot  be  forced  to  en- 
gage in  acts  of  humanitarlanism.  I  am 
certain  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 


sensitive  to  world  opinion.  The  growing 
involvement  by  large  segments  of  Ameri- 
can people  concerned  about  this  de.«;- 
picable  circumstance,  which  causes  un- 
necessary anguish  to  our  gallant  men 
and  their  loved  ones,  is  having  its  effect 
on  the  North  Vietnamese.  World  opin- 
ion— even  among  European  Communist 
nations,  Is  beginning  to  pressure  the 
North  Vietnamese  Oovemment  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  law  of 
human  decency  in  providing  humane 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  This  i.s 
an  encouraging  sign,  but  we  must  con- 
tinue to  aggressively  pursue  the  objec- 
tives of  humane  treatment  and  repatria- 
tion of  our  valiant  men  at  the  earlle.st 
possible  time.  We  must  never  permit  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  families  to  be- 
come the  forgotten  people  of  the  war. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  this  observance 
of  a  National  Week  of  Concern  for  our 
Prisoners  of  War  and  those  who  are 
Missing  In  Action,  as  designated  by 
House  Joint  Resolution  16. 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  esti- 
mates that  there  are  some  1.605  Ameri- 
cans either  held  prisoner  by  the  Com- 
mimlsts  or  missing  in  action.  The  fami- 
lies of  those  men  know  little,  or  In  most 
cases  nothing,  about  their  husbands, 
sons,  or  fathers,  and  some  of  these  men 
have  been  missing  as  long  as  7  years. 

Every  conceivable  effort  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Communists  to 
release  these  men,  or  at  least  to  release 
the  Information  about  them  that  is  re- 
quired by  the  Geneva  Convention.  For  5 
years  there  has  been  Intense  American 
diplomatic  effort,  yet  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  still  refuse 
to  give  even  minimal  cooperation,  though 
m  the  past  year  they  have  released  more 
information  than  they  have  ever  done 
before,  but  still  not  what  is  required  by 
the  CJeneva  accord. 

National  and  world  c^inlon  agree  that 
the  treatment  of  our  men  by  the  Com- 
munists Is  outrageous  and  an  affront  to 
human  decency.  The  United  Nation.s 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
on  December  9  which  calls  on  "all  parties 
to  any  armed  conflict  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  Oeneva 
Convention  Relative  to  Prisoners  of 
War." 

Here  in  the  House  we  have  repeatedly 
reflected  our  sense  of  outrage  and  con- 
cern by  activities  such  as  this  week's  .spe- 
cial observance.  In  December.  I  was  an 
original  sponsor,  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PnroLET>,  of  a  reso- 
lution praising  the  attempt  to  rescue 
American  POW's  at  Son  Tay  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  calling  upon  our  negotia- 
tors in  Paris  to  make  some  progress  on 
this  prisoner-of-war  Issue  before  any 
permanent  agreement  is  entered  into. 

That  resolution,  which  also  charged 
North  Vietnam  with  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  American  POW's.  passed  the 
House  347  to  15.  I  am  proud  to  say.  and 
was  forwarded  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
in  Paris. 

In  December  of  1969  both  Houses  of 
Congress  also  passed  legislation,  which  I 
too  cosponsored.  urging  the  North  Viet- 
namese Oovemment  and  the  National 


Uberatlon  Front  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  pressing  the  administration  to  take 
all  appropriate  stei>s  to  obtain  the 
prompt  relcEise  of  prisoners.  And  last 
August  I  Joined  in  signing  a  letter  with 
-some  400  other  Members  demanding  that 
America  POW's  receive  humane  treat- 
ment and  that  Hanoi  abide  by  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  Relating  to  Treatment 
of  POW's.  That  letter  was  hand  delivered 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  Ir 
Paris  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  ZiON). 

In  addition  to  these  official  efforts. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  and 
petitions  have  been  presented  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  families  of  the 
POW's  and  MIA's  have  organized  mas- 
sive efforts  which  Include  acting  as  per- 
sonal diplomats  by  going  to  Paris  to 
plead  with  the  Communists  negotiators. 

This  public  opinion,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, has  had  some  effect.  Hanoi  has 
now  released  388  names  and.  whereas  a 
year  ago  letters  from  only  100  POW's  had 
been  received,  now  about  330  have  been 
allowed  to  send  some  mall. 

But  these  Communist  concessions  are 
still  minor  and  are  obviously  designed 
more  as  propaganda  moves  than  real 
concessions  as  they  continue  to  use  our 
American  prisoners  primarily  as  political 
hostages.  TTie  list  of  names  that  has 
been  released  does  not  contain  all  the 
names  or  all  the  information.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  knows  the  names  of 
at  least  40  mc^e  men  held  prisoner  whose 
names  are  not  on  the  list.  Apparently  It 
takes  about  100,000  letters  to  protest 
from  the  free  world  to  squeeze  one  addi- 
tional letter  out  of  the  prison  camps.  So 
that  is  awfully  slow  going.  The  sick  and 
the  wounded  have  not  been  released,  and 
neutral  observers  have  not  been  allowed 
to  inspect  the  prisons,  both  actions  re- 
quired by  the  Oeneva  Convention. 

The  pressure  certainly  must  continue, 
even  though  the  results  have  been 
skimpy  and  slow  in  coming.  But  there 
are.  I  believe,  two  other  points  to  remem- 
ber. First,  we  must  constantly  be  on  the 
alert  for  reasonable  opportunities  to  res- 
cue these  men;  and,  second,  we  must 
make  it  cleeir.  as  the  President  has  done, 
that  until  these  prisoners  have  been  re- 
leased. America  will  keep  some  residua! 
force  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
grateful  to  all  those  in  the  Congress  and 
around  the  country  who  have  helped  to 
spearhead  this  "National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in 
Action."  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
all  our  countrymen  to  focus  world  at- 
tention upon  the  desperate  condition  of 
those  kept  behind  enemy  lines  In  South- 
east Asia.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  secure  the  early  re- 
lease and  humane  treatment  of  these 
brave  men  as  well  as  to  offer  what  com- 
fort we  can  to  their  suffering  families. 

Many  times  here  in  the  Congress  we 
have  reminded  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  of  Its  obligations  as  a  signatory 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  That  conven- 
tion obligates  the  Hanoi  leadership  to  ob- 
serve a  number  of  humanitarian  prac- 
tices in  their  treatment  of  prisoners  ol 
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war.  They  are  supposed  to  release 
promptly  the  names  of  all  prisoners. 
They  are  obliged  to  allow  free  access 
to  prisoners  by  such  neutral  international 
intermediaries  as  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee.  They  are  to  provide 
adequate  food  and  medical  care  to  all 
prisoners.  They  are  to  repatriate  the  seri- 
ously sick  or  wounded  captives.  They  are 
to  protect  iMisoners  from  physical  abuse 
or  public  humiliation.  They  are  to  per- 
mit prisoners  to  send  and  receive  mall. 

To  date,  these  obligations  have  been 
ignored  or  sadly  abused  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government.  Despite  this 
callous  disregard  for  international  prin- 
ciples of  human  dignity  sind  decency, 
President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  at- 
tempted in  a  variety  of  ways  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  Incarcerated  Ameri- 
cans. Among  these  initiatives,  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1970,  he  proposed  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  release  of  all  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  both  sides,  including  jour- 
nalists and  other  civilian  victims  of  the 
conflict.  He  asked  that  these  prisoners  be 
released  without  exception  and  without 
prior  condition.  Such  an  act  "would  serve 
to  establish  good  faith,  the  intent  to 
make  progress,  and  thus  improve  the 
prospects  for  negotiation,"  he  pointed 
out. 

Sadly,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  Ig- 
nored every  plea  from  whatever  quarter, 
however.  So  it  is  to  the  court  of  world 
opinion  that  we  now  address  ourselves. 
We  believe  that  united  world  support  to 
remedy  the  plight  of  our  men  can  work 
a  miracle.  We  devoutly  hope  that  It  will. 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  concur  in  the  sympathies 
expressed  here  today,  and  to  congratu- 
late our  colleagues  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  put  this  special  order  together 
calling  attention  to  National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing 
in  Action. 

Certainly  it  should  be  obvious  to  the 
world— botti  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist nations — that  North  Vietntim  Is 
violating  the  articles  of  the  Oeneva  Con- 
vention which  she  agreed  to  abide  by  in 
1957. 

I  know  that  the  President  Is  bending 
every  effort  to  obtain  compliance  with 
the  Oeneva  Convention  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  the  Inherent  dangers  In  al- 
lowing these  violations  of  International 
law  to  go  unchallenged  is  that  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  these  agreements. 

Every  nation  on  this  earth — Including 
those  that  provide  support  to  North  Viet- 
nam— should  be  made  to  realize  that  It 
Is  In  their  own  Interest  to  see  that  each 
nation  follows  these  agreements  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  for 
every  violation  weakens  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  convention. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  declared  In  1965  that  the  Oe- 
neva ConTentlons  are  fully  In  force  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  that  all  parties  are 
bound  to  adhere  to  its  terms.  For  North 
Vietnam  to  contend  that  the  American 
prisoners  which  It  holds  are  "war  crimi- 
nals," or  "air  pirates,"  is  a  flimsy  sub- 
terfuge. 

I  pray  that  we  find  the  way  to  bring 
about  the  cooperation  of  North  Vietnam 


In  respect  to  these  prisoners,  and  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  families  of 
those  brave  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  California  Legislature 
passed  a  joint  resolution  expressing  its 
concern  in  regard  to  the  prisoners  held 
by  North  Vietnam  on  February  24,  1971. 
I  would  like  to  Include  that  resolution  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  prisoners  of  war 

Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam Is  a  signatory  to  the  Oeneva  Conven- 
tions, which  embody  the  mor*Uty  of  world 
citizenship  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas.  The  humane  treatment,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Geneva  Conventions,  of 
American  men  held  prisoner  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Is  the  goal  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas.  The  American  people,  cognizant 
that  these  prisoners  are  being  held  under 
conditions  far  less  than  humane,  seek  ade- 
quate food,  housing,  and  medical  treatment 
for  these  prisoners,  as  well  as  inspection  by 
an  organization  such  as  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  the  constant  exchange  of 
mall  between  the  prisoners  and  their  fam- 
ilies: and 

Whereas.  In  addition  to  being  a  violation 
of  the  Oeneva  Conventions,  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  of  not  reveal- 
ing the  names  of  prisoners  being  held  Im- 
poses a  cruel  situation  on  American  fami- 
lies. In  that  they  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  members  of  the  families  who  are 
missing  In  action  have  been  taken  prisoner 
or  their  whereabouts  or  condition  when  It  is 
known  they  are  prisoners;  now,  therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Astembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  Jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  me- 
morializes the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  whatever  diplomatic  Btepe  that  may  be 
appropriate  to  urge  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
American  men  who  are  prisoners  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  today  to  express  sup- 
port for  the  American  men  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

While  there  are  conflicting  points  of 
view  on  the  policy  to  be  following  in  an 
effort  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  there 
i.s  unanimous  agreement  that  the  United 
States  cannot  and  will  not  neglect  or  for- 
get It.s  younp  men  who  are  prisoners  of 
war. 

President  Nixon  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  commitment  of  this  Government  to 
the  prisoners  of  war  is  unshakable.  The 
President  has  my  unqualified  support  in 
this  area. 

All  Americans  should  pause  this  week 
to  reflect  on  the  sacrifices  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  have  made.  They  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

They  deserve  our  prayers  and  support 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  see  America  united  to  express 
Its  concern  over  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
men  missing  in  action.  This  united  ex- 
pression of  support  for  our  men  and  con- 
cern over  their  welfare  should  serve  to 


indicate  to  the  world  and  to  Hanoi  that 
America  does  care  about  her  own,  and 
will  not  desert  them. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  many  of  my 
constituents  in  the  27th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
concern  for  several  years,  and  have  been 
unflagging  in  their  efforts  to  express  to 
Hanoi  the  American  determination  that 
these  men  shall  be  treated  properly  and 
not  used  as  pawns  in  the  negotiations. 

During  this  National  Week  of  Con- 
cern, these  efforts  have  been  Increased 
even  more.  And  I  know  that  they  will 
continue.  We  have  awakened  the  Amer- 
ican spirit,  the  American  will  to  perse- 
vere and  the  deeply  ingrained  sense  of 
justice  for  all  men.  Hanoi  does  not  realize 
the  strength  of  our  determination  on  be- 
half of  these  men. 

'Hanoi  does  not  realize  that  each  in- 
justice to  our  POWs.  each  maltreatment, 
each  denial  of  their  fundamental  himian 
rights  is  a  blow  to  200  million  Americans, 
and  a  blow  that  does  not  pass  unnoticed. 
We  will  not  leave  Vietnam  without  these 
men,  and  we  will  not  tolerate  their  con- 
tinued mistreatment.  May  this  week 
stand  as  witness  to  our  determination  to 

ttlflt  C9.1XSC 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  designated  National  Wertc  of 
Concern  for  the  Prisoners  of  War  and 
for  the  Missing  in  Action.  It  is  most 
appropriate  for  President  Nixon  to  so 
designate  it,  and  for  Congress  to  observe 
It.  because  the  pUght  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  missing  in  action  Is  some- 
thing which  concerns  me.  and  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  every  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress, every  day  of  the  year. 

There  are  few  people  on  earth  more 
helpless  than  those  who  become  prisoners 
of  war.  Even  the  very  term  Is  descriptive 
of  a  situation  which  seems  to  be  unreal-- 
men  prisoners  of  that  ugly  thing  we  call 
war.  They  are  entrapped  In  drcmn- 
stances,  not  of  their  own  personal  mak- 
ing, but  fashioned  by  the  painful  conflict 
among  nations.  They  are  victims  of  polit- 
ical decisions  which  seem  to  be  Imper- 
sonal ;  but  their  Imprisonment  Is  not  Im- 
personal. It  Is  a  terribly  personal  thing, 
depriving  them  of  Uberty  and  all  that 
goes  with  liberty,  depriving  parents  of  a 
child,  a  wife  of  her  hubsand,  children  of 
their  father. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  way  to  teu 
these  men  how  long  their  Imprisonment 
might  endure.  "Riey  do  not  even  have 
the  privilege  of  parole  or  mandatory  re- 
lease enjoyed  by  criminals  convicted  of 
felonious  crimes. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  for  ottier 
humanitarian,  ethical,  and  moral  con- 
siderations, the  Geneva  Convention  gov- 
erning the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
was  written. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  observance  of  the 
convention  concerning  prisoners  of  war 
is  a  mark  of  civilization  which  every  na- 
tion should  seek  to  achieve.  It  Is  a  rec- 
ognition that  the  victims  of  war  may  just 
as  easily  be  the  fighting  men  as  well  as 
the  civilian  p^wlace.  It  Is  a  further  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  In  every  tragic 
national  confrontation  there  still  re- 
mains the  obligation  to  dispense  mercy 
where  it  Is  possible  and  where  the  dis- 
pensation of  that  mercy  will  In  no  way 
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hinder  the  war  effort  of  a  nation  which 
is  party  to  the  conflict. 

We  are  asking  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  to  assume  all  the  obligations  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  concerning  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

We  ask  that  they  supply  a  complete 
list  of  all  prisoners  held  in  captivity  and 
that  the  names  of  new  prisoners  be  sup- 
plied the  International  Red  Cross 
promptly.  There  is  no  dignity  in  impoe- 
ing  unnecessary  and  cruel  suffering  on 
innocent  wives,  mothers,  or  children,  who 
will  certainly  suffer  enough  in  the  simple 
knowledge  that  their  husband,  son,  or 
father  Is  a  prisoner.  To  add  to  that  suf- 
fering the  agcoiy  of  uncertainty  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  any  nation. 

We  ask  the  North  Vietnamese  to  pro- 
vide the  prisoners  with  decent  food,  de- 
cent clothing,  decent  shelter.  It  is  a  cruel 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  a  prisoner.  It  is  an 
ignoble  thing  to  attempt  to  add  debase- 
ment to  the  suffering  he  endures. 

We  ask,  also,  for  a  program  of  mutual 
exchange  of  prisoners,  particularly  of 
those  who  have  been  wounded  or  who 
have  become  ill,  and  who  are  in  need  of 
very  special  treatment  or  medication. 
We  ask  for  the  beginning  of  negotiations 
aimed  at  the  eventual  exchange  of  aJl 
prisoners.  Surely  these  requests  repre- 
sent the  minimum  levels  of  humanl- 
tarianlsm  and  decency  in  international 
relations. 

I  urge  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  to 
consider  these  matters  favorably.  I  do 
90  because  of  the  immense  concern  I 
have  over  the  phght  of  the  pristmers  of 
war.  and  because  of  my  own  care  over 
those  who  are  listed  missing  in  action. 
But  in  doing  so,  I  would  counsel  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  that  they  could 
acceed  to  these  requests  out  of  a  motive 
of  self-interest. 

No  nation,  if  it  is  to  endure  in  the  in- 
ternational civilized  community  of  man. 
can  afford  to  have  about  it  the  aura  of 
barbarism.  To  give  the  prisoners  of  war 
treatment  less  than  that  prescribed  in 
the  Geneva  Convention  would  be  bar- 
baric. Just  as  the  holding  back  of  the 
names  of  those  missing  In  action,  but 
who  are  In  truth  prisoners,  would  be.  I 
would  ask  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
to  remember  that,  and  to  remember  that 
history  will  judge  them  on  many  ac- 
counts, not  the  least  of  which  will  be  the 
decency  they  exercised  or  did  not  exer- 
cise in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of 
war. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  splendid  thing  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  remember 
the  prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in 
action  through  this  action  today.  More 
than  that,  however.  I  would  join  my 
voice  In  a  plea  to  the  leaders  of  all  other 
nations  to  express  their  concern  over  the 
treatment  of  these  prisoners  of  war  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  leaders.  Other 
nations,  not  party  to  the  present  tragic 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia,  may  have 
more  persuasive  voices  in  the  councils  of 
the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam.  I  would 
urge  them,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
to  Join  the  people  of  America  in  asking 
those  leaders  to  give  the  prisoners  in 
North  Vietnam  the  treatment  outlined 
In  the  Geneva  Convention.  This  Is  not 
merely  a  national  concern.  It  should  be 


of  the  highest  international  concern,  be- 
cause the  treatment  of  any  prisoners  of 
any  war  is  a  matter  that  must  be  studied 
with  deep  interest  by  the  entire  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  that  Sunday, 
March  21,  was  the  start  of  the  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
Missing  in  Action. 

Last  week,  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Shay  of 
Linthicum,  Md.,  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  a  member  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  visited  me  in 
my  ofBce  along  with  Mrs.  Menges  of  Co- 
lumbia. Md.,  to  brief  me  on  "The  Week 
of  Concern  for  POW's  and  MIA's." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
around  40  families  in  the  State  of  Mar>'- 
land  with  relatives  in  either  the  POW  or 
MIA  category. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  signif- 
icance of  this  week  will  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion for  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
our  POW's  and  MIA's.  to  release  the 
names  of  POW's,  to  permit  the  regular 
flow  of  mail  to  or  from  those  prisoners, 
and  to  permit  inspection  of  the  facilities 
in  which  those  prisoners  are  held,  and 
a  further  hope  for  the  end  of  this  war 
so  that  all  of  our  American  servicemen 
can  be  reunited  with  their  families. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  wholehearted  support  for 
a  "National  Week  of  Concern  for  Pris- 
oners of  War/Missing  in  Action"  springs 
from  our  natural  sympathy  for  the  grief 
and  suffering  of  these  men  and  their 
families  and  loved  ones.  Their  tragedy  is 
indeed  our  trsigedy.  the  Nation's  tragedy. 
We  will  not  soon  forget  the  price  ex- 
tracted from  them  for  this  terrible  war. 
Their  sacrifice  magnifies  many  times 
and  brings  close  to  home  the  cost  of  this 
war  in  broken  lives,  desolation,  betrayed 
ideals  and  loss  of  faith  In  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  Nation's  conduct  toward  the 
so-called  emerging  nations.  We  have 
been  plven  a  bitter  lesson  by  our  mis- 
takes and  the  lesson  has  been  paid  for 
with  their  suffering.  That  is  our  debt  to 
them.  The  debt  can  never  be  paid  in  full. 
We  cannot  compensate  dead  men  or  re- 
pay men  for  prime  years  lost  in  the 
lonely  solitude  of  an  enemy  prison.  But 
we  can  at  least  acknowledge  our  debt 
and  we  can  best  do  this  by  assuring  that 
other  lives  are  not  so  wasted  in  this  war. 
and  by  assuring  that  the  prisoners  be 
returned  to  their  families  and  homes  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  first  we  can  ac- 
complish by  speedy  and  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  our  military  forces  from 
Vietnam,  by  a  date  certain  as  haa  been 
proposed  by  some  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself.  The  second  we  can  accomplish 
by  making  the  return  of  the  prisoners 
our  principal  concern — as  it  is  indeed  our 
only  legitimate  concern — In  negotiating 
the  conditions  of  our  withdrawal.  Our 
military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  a  grave  mistake,  perhaps  irremedlal. 
The  time  is  long  past  due  to  admit  our 
error  and  to  get  out,  forgetting  hollow 
slogans  about  our  national  honor  which 
some  of  our  leaders  falsely  claim  to  be 


at  stake  there.  The  destiny  of  Asia  will 
be  decided  by  Asians.  Our  honor  would 
be  best  preserved  by  getting  out.  bring- 
ing those  unfortunate  prisoners  with  us 

Mr.  DERWINSKJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  who  has 
expressed  constant  interest  and  concern 
over  the  plight  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  during  the  'National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  Prisoners  of  War/ Missing  in 
Action." 

This  Week  of  Concern  will  help  to 
oring  the  POW  problem  front-stage  in 
the  arena  of  world  opinion.  It  is  cer- 
tainly our  hope  that  during  this  week  the 
pressures  of  world  opinion  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Hanoi  for  compliance 
with  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners.  We 
know  that,  although  North  Vietnam  rat- 
ified that  convention  in  1957,  it  has  re- 
fused to  abide  by  its  provisions  in  the 
treatment  of  American  prisoners.  It  has 
refused  to  release  the  names  of  those 
being  held  captive,  it  has  refused  to  re- 
lease the  sick  and  woimded.  it  has  re- 
fused to  permit  impartial  inspections  of 
prisoner  facilities,  and  it  has  refused  to 
permit  the  free  exchange  of  mail  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  families.  We 
would  hope  that  the  other  members  of 
the  international  commimity,  over  120 
of  whom  have  signed  that  convention, 
will  press  Hanoi  for  full  compliance  with 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  advise  the 
House  that  as  President  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  our  U.S.  delegation 
will  do  all  we  can  to  carry  this  message 
of  concern  for  POW./MIA  to  the  70- 
member  nations  of  that  organization.  A 
spring  conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  is  scheduled  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  from  April  13  through  April 
18.  and  we  will  distribute  material  to 
emphasize  the  points  being  made  in  this 
special  order  urging  that  they  use  the 
influence  of  good  will  they  might  possess 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  meet  the  humanitarian  stand- 
ards of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

M'-.  Speaker.  I  especially  commend  our 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Roger  H.  Zion 
of  Indiana,  the  Honorable  John  T.  Myer.': 
also  of  Indiana,  and  the  Honorable  John 
B.  Anderson  of  Illinois  who  have  organ- 
ized this  special  order  and  who  have 
given  the  subject  priority  attention.  Tre- 
mendous interest  has  been  generated 
through  the  various  activities  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  League 
of  Families  and,  hopefully,  their  efforts 
will  be  productive. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  observance  of  the 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War  'Missing  in  Action.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution  setting  this  week  aside 
for  Americans  held  captive  or  missing  In 
Southeast  Asia,  I  wish  to  lend  my  voice 
to  the  millions  of  persons  throughout 
the  world  who  are  appealing  to  Hanoi 
for  humanitarian  treatment  and  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

In  recent  years,  our  Government  has 
repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam  to 
comply  with  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
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on  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  91st 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
the  uncivilized  brutality  inflicted  by 
Hanoi  on  American  prisoners  and  on 
their  loved  ones  at  home.  I  have  joined 
many  other  members  of  Congress  in 
sponsoring  a  similar  resolution  in  the 
92d  Congress. 

Thus  far,  all  our  efforts  seemingly  have 
been  in  vain.  Both  the  Vietcong  and  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  have  re- 
fused to  identify  all  prisoners  they  hold: 
to  allow  inspection  of  prison  camps  by 
impartial  groups;  to  permit  the  un- 
hindered exchange  of  mail  between  pris- 
oners and  their  families;  to  release 
seriously  injured  or  sick  prisoners;  or  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  for  the  release 
of  all  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  observances  like  this  one 
in  the  House  today  and  others  through- 
out the  Nation  this  week  serve  a  twofold 
purpose.  They  offer  a  small  measure  of 
reassurance  to  the  families  of  prisoners 
and  those  missing  that  their  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sons  have  not.  and  will  not, 
be  forgotten  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. Second,  they  put  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  wiU  not  relent  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  proper  treatment  and  eventual 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war. 
Mr.  HOG  AN.  Mi".  Speaker,  the  fate  of 
our  American  prisoners  of  war  now  being 
held  in  North  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  all  Americans. 

No  matter  what  our  political  inclina- 
tion, we  cannot  help  but  share  a  com- 
mon bond  in  our  anxiety  over  the  fate 
of  these  men. 

Violations  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  are  shocking- 
ly commonplace.  I  recently  cosponsoied 
a  resolution  protesting  these  violations 
and  endorsing  all  national  and  interna- 
tional organizations  in  their  efforts  to 
affect  a  release  of  American  prisoners. 

As  the  war  continues,  the  situation  in 
the  camps  is  deteriorating.  More  and 
more  deaths  are  being  reported  and  the 
overall  treatment  shov/s  no  sign  of  im- 
provement. 

One  of  the  cruelest  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  provisions  is  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  will  furnish  no  in- 
formation on  those  of  our  men  carried 
as  "missing  in  action"  who  they,  in  fact, 
know  are  deceased.  The  wives  of  these 
men  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  widows. 

The  wives  and  families  of  these  men — 
many  of  whom  have  endured  being  sepa- 
rated from  their  loved  ones  for  as  many 
as  6  years — have  suffered  tremendously. 
Children  have  literally  grown  up  with- 
out knowing  their  fathers.  Wives  have 
been  forced  to  rear  their  families  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  husband's  help.  All 
of  this  continues  without  the  people  at 
home  even  knowing  if  their  loved  one 
is  still  alive.  Can  you  imagine  the  agony 
they  endure? 

Simple  humanltarianism  Is  certainly 
not  such  a  great  thing  to  request.  Being 
able  to  communicate  with  his  family, 
receiving  adequate  medical  care,  being 
given  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  and 
freedom  from  cruel  and  brutal  punish- 


ment are  basic  rights  of  a  human  being, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  Is  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

The  recent  effort  of  our  troops  to 
rescue  prisoners  is  commendable.  Un- 
fortunately it  failed.  The  bravery  dis- 
played in  the  rescue  attempt  was  of  the 
highest  order  and  it  is  indeed  heart- 
breaking that  no  prisoners  were  found. 
The  American  people  must  present  a 
united  front  of  support  for  the  POW's 
since  our  greatest  weapon  against  Hanoi, 
at  this  point,  is  a  show  of  solidarity. 
Public  opinion  in  the  past  has  been  one 
of  the  few  levers  able  to  move  North 
Vietnam. 

Our  cries  of  outrage  in  opposition  to 
atrocities  conmiittea  against  American 
prisoners  of  war  should  and  must  con- 
tinue. Hopefully,  sometime  soon  they  will 
be  heeded. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  our  many  soldiers  who  are  missing 
in  action. 

Next  Friday,  March  26.  will  mark  the 
7th  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the 
first  American  still  being  held  by  North 
Vietnam.  Today,  nearly  1.600  Americans 
are  either  being  held  prisoner  or  are 
listed  as  missing  in  action  in  Indochina. 
Their  plight,  and  the  plight  of  their  fam- 
ilies, are  the  source  of  great  sadness  for 
the   Nation. 

At  tlie  begiiming  of  this  Congress,  I 
joined  over  170  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing a  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  21  through  27— this  week 
— as  a  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/ Missing  in  Action."  I 
indicated  at  that  time  that,  while  it  is 
appropriate  to  set  aside  1  week  to 
register  our  protest  over  the  treatment 
our  men  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  we  must  continue 
our  concern  for  them  the  other  51  weeks 
of  the  year. 

Rather,  we  must  take  advantage  of 
every  cpportimity  to  foctis  world  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  the  POW's — the  re- 
fusal of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  release 
a  complete  list  of  the  Americans  being 
held  captive,  their  refusal  to  release  the 
seriously  sick  and  injured,  their  refusal 
to  permit  the  impartial  inspection  of  all 
POW  facilities,  and  their  failure  to 
permit  the  free  exchange  of  mall. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  take 
advantage  of  this  week  of  concern  to 
demonstrate  their  support  for  our  Prison- 
ers of  War  and  Missing  in  Action,  and 
that  all  our  servicemen — including  our 
prisoners — will  soon  be  home  from  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  prime  sponsor  of  the  resolution  desig- 
nating this  week,  the  week  of  March  21 
through  27,  as  National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  Prisoners  of  War 'Missing  in 
Action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  promote 
and  participate  in  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities that  will  help  to  focus  public  opin- 
ion on  this  vital  issue. 

If  the  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  plight  of  our  1,600  valiant 
countrymen  who  are  known  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action  is  focused  and 


mobilized  it  may  well  provide  the  cata- 
lyst necessary  to  break  the  resolve  of 
their  Asian  captors. 

In  my  personal  dealings  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  on  this  very  issue,  I 
have  learned  that  one  thing  the  Cwn- 
munists  are  very  susceptible  to  is  Amer- 
ican public  opinion.  Given  this  sus- 
ceptibility, it  remains  for  us  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
working  together  with  administration  of- 
ficials, interested  organizations  and  con- 
cerned citizens  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  on  this  Issue. 

Just  this  morning,  together  with  about 
100  of  my  colleagues,  I  attended  a  POW 
briefing  held  by  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  various  branches  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Among  the  important 
things  stressed  by  the  briefiers  was  the 
great  potential  for  agreement  with  the 
Commimists  on  the  POW  issue  to  be 
created  if  the  American  people  could  cast 
their  differences  about  the  conduct  of  the 
war  aside  and  join  together  on  this  one 
Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  plight  of 
our  countrymen  who  are  helpless  pris- 
oners of  an  alien  enemy  demands  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  cry  out  with 
one  voice  for  justice.  Freedom  for  oui 
fellow  Americans  and  reunion  with  their 
loved  ones  will  take  nothing  less. 

Please  help  make  this  very  special 
week  a  success,  I  beseech  all  of  you. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
where in  North  Vietnam  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  American  prisoners  of  war.  No 
one  knows  exactly  where  all  these  men 
are  being  held.  In  fact,  no  one  knows  ex- 
actly who  aU  the  men  are.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  continues  to  violate  the  more 
basic  precepts  of  civihzed  behavior  by  re- 
fusing elementary  contact  with  these 
men. 

They  have  refused  to  release  the  names 
of  the  men  who  are  being  held.  They 
have  refused  to  permit  inspection  of 
their  quarters  by  neutral  representatives. 
They  have  continuously  refused  to  talk 
.seriously  about  a  prisoner  excliange. 

As  a  result  of  these  pohcies.  hundreds 
of  American  families  must  live  with  the 
fear  of  the  unknown,  unsure  of  their 
loved  one's  existence,  of  his  safety,  or  his 
health. 

Whatever  the  motives  of  our  enemy, 
one  fact  is  clear — the  American  presence 
in  Southeast  Asia  will  continue  until  our 
men  are  returned.  This  Congress  and  this 
Nation  shall  not  forget  them.  Further- 
more, my  mail  indicates  unmistakably  a 
profound  conviction  that  Hanoi  is  mak- 
ing a  grave  mistake  if  it  relies  on  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  to  remain  docile. 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  praise 
their  bravery  imder  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. Nor  is  it  sufficient  merely  to 
admire  their  patriotism.  These  men  need 
to  be  returned  to  their  homes  and  loved 
ones,  and  if  American  public  opinion  will 
hasten  that  return,  then  it  should  be 
focused  as  rapidly  and  as  massively  as 
possible  on  the  problem. 

I  endorse  the  concept  of  writing  to  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  request- 
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ing  a  return  of  our  men.  I  hope  every 
American  will  take  the  time  to  do  this. 
And  I  stand  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to 
those  who  wish  information  explaining 
the  methods  available  for  writing  these 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  someday  our  men  will  be 
home  and  will  be  greeted  In  this  Cham- 
ber and  throughout  this  Nation  with 
heroes'  welcomes.  We  honor  them  and 
their  families  today  with  our  statements 
and  our  prayers.  And  we  look  to  a  merci- 
ful Ood  to  protect  them  and  bring  them 
safely  home  to  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Indians  (Mr. 
Mtxrs)  for  arranging  this  discussirai  of 
the  plight  of  the  hundreds  of  American 
seniceinen  who  are  either  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  actioti  as  a  result  of 
military  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  occasion,  of  course,  coincides  with 
the  observations  of  the  National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in 
Action  designated  as  a  result  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  16. 

There  has  been  considerable  effort  by 
many  Individuals  and  groups  over  the 
long  period  of  time  to  organize  a  signifi- 
cant message  to  Hanoi  of  the  deep  con- 
cern of  our  citizens. 

Hundreds  of  individual  letters  and  ap- 
peals have  been  sent  both  to  Hanoi  and 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks  calling  upon  North 
Vietnam  to  observe  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1949  regarding  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

Whether  there  Is  one  individual  in- 
volved or  hundreds — as  is  the  case  here — 
the  current  disregard  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention cannot  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  well  of  the  grief, 
concern,  and  frustration  which  has  been 
inflicted  upon  so  many  families  by  the 
imprisonment  of  their  loved  ones. 

Hopefully,  the  outpouring  of  sentiment 
by  the  American  public  soon  will  register 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  will 
result  In  corrective  steps  that  eventually 
will  result  in  the  release  of  these  brave 
men  so  they  may  be  reunited  with  their 
famiUes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  col- 
lesigues  today  in  an  expression  of  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  American  sol- 
diers languishing  in  prison  in  a  distant 
land  whUe  a  cruel  and  costly  war  grinds 
on  year  after  year. 

It  is  essential  for  us  to  recognize  the 
need  for  bringing  this  war  to  an  end  so 
that  all  of  our  men  can  return  home  and 
the  destruction  can  be  brought  to  a  halt. 

But  In  the  meantime,  we  must  work 
to  guarantee  the  basic  right  to  decent 
and  himune  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Geneva  Convention  offers  a  sound 
and  proper  basis  for  standards  of  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  and  we  must 
insist  that  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  compUes  with  those  provisions. 

Names  of  all  the  prisoners  should  be 
released  so  that  families  of  these  men 
can  know  of  the  condition  of  their  loved 
ones.  Transmission  of  mail  should  be 
guaranteed.  Gifts  should  be  permitted 
Ample  food  and  medical  treatment 
should  be  guaranteed. 


North  Vietnam  should  be  requiied  to 
submit  to  unscheduled  and  scheduled 
inspections  of  prison  facilities  and  pris- 
oners by  the  Inteinational  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The  Geneva  rules  require 
these  inspections,  and  they  are  a  basic, 
humane  guarantee. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  passed  a  resolution  supporting  the 
contention  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Geneva  system  provides  the  basic  meas- 
uring rod  for  the  adequacy  of  treatment 
standards  accorded  prisoners  of  war.  All 
nations  should  insist  upon  compliance 
by  North  Vietnam  with  the  Geneva  re- 
quirements. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  complained  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  last  year  about 
keeping  prisoners  of  war  at  Con  Son 
and  other  civil  prisons.  Keeping  prisons 
open  to  inspection  should  be  required  of 
North  Vietnam  as  it  was  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Such  groups  as  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  have  published  ac- 
counts of  torture  being  carried  out  in 
numerous  prisons  throughout  South 
Vietnam.  These  groups  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  inspections  of  prisons  in 
the  North  as  well. 

We  must  continue  to  insist  upon  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  the 
best  of  care  for  the  over  300.000  Amer- 
icans wounded  in  this  war,  and  mean- 
ingful steps  to  reintegrate  our  Indo- 
china veterans  into  American  society. 

We  must  seize  every  opportunity  for 
bringing  this  long  war  to  a  reasonable 
and  honorable  end.  And  we  must  insist 
upon  the  return  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 
The  welfare  of  these  brave  men  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  any  cynical  disregard 
in  international  politics. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3,  a  House  joint  resolution,  proclaiming 
this  week  as  National  Week  of  Concern 
for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action, 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  House. 
Thus,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  today 
to  express  our  great  interest  in  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  have  had  to  pay 
the  most  grievous  consequences  for  doing 
their  duty  in  the  most  unpopular  war 
in  this  country's  history. 

As  a  nation,  we  have,  and  are  paying, 
numerous  prices  for  oiu:  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Inflation,  student  unrest, 
discontent  in  our  citle»— all  are  linked 
to  our  war  effort.  However,  those  of  our 
servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war  pay 
the  penalty  in  a  moet  dlfQcult,  personal 
way — the  loss  of  their  freedom  and  sepa- 
ration from  their  families.  I  am  sure  they 
are  enduring  their  imprisonment  with  the 
same  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  they 
manifested  in  receiving  their  combat 
orders. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
legislate  their  release.  We  cannot  enact 
bills  that  are  binding  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese. We  can.  however,  tell  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  the  world,  that  we  do 
care  for  the  welfare  of  these  men.  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them.  This  we 
reiterate  today. 

Recently,  there  have  been  signs  that 
Hanoi  has  heard  the  message.  The  re- 


strictions on  mall  and  parcels  have  been 
lifted  somewhat  as  North  Vietnam  began 
to  worry  about  lt«  International  image. 
North  Vietnamese  officials,  in  a  few  cases, 
even  have  responded  to  queries  about  the 
status  of  certain  missing  men. 

Yet,  desirite  out  efforts  and  those  of 
the  administration,  and  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  refused  to  discuss  the  issue.  While 
we  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  ex- 
change prisoners  on  a  basis  more  than 
favorable  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  that 
Government,  for  whatever  reasons,  seems 
to  think  it  maintains  more  advantages 
than  disadvantages  in  refusing  to  reach 
a  meaningful  agreement  on  this  point. 
Hopefully,  by  continuing  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  our  men,  we  can  increase  the 
pressure  of  world  opinion  ana  weaken 
their  resolve. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  single  out  for  tribute  the  wives  and 
relatives  of  these  men,  particularly  those 
who  reside  in  my  district  and  with  whom 
I  have  personally  worked.  They  cou- 
rageously endeavor  to  lead  normal  lives 
despite  the  great  burdens  they  bear. 
They  are  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  BRINKI.KY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  participate  today 
in  the  special  order  during  this  Week  of 
Concern  for  Our  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Those  Missing  in  Action.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  week  of  national  concern, 
which  gives  all  citizens  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  feelings,  will  help  focus 
world  attention  in  the  plight  of  the  more 
than  1,500  heroic  young  Americans  who 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  the  Vletcong.  Hopefully,  it  will  serve 
as  a  warning  to  those  leaders  in  Hand 
that  the  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
Communist  indifference  in  not  opening 
meaningful  discussions  regarding  the  re- 
turn and  exchange  of  these  brave  citi- 
zens. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  met  with 
the  wives  and  other  relatives  of  these  men 
and  expressed  to  them  my  100  percent 
dedication  to  the  inimediate  repatriation 
of  their  loved  ones;  and  I  can  better  un- 
derstand the  daily  anguish  suffered  by 
those  who  wait.  This  angulwh.  in  Itself, 
should  motivate  all  of  us  to  do  anything 
which  may  be  necessary  to  see  to  it  that 
the  release  of  these  Americans,  who  were 
sent  to  Southeast  Asia  on  behalf  of  our 
country,  is  secured  at  once. 

We  must  translate  words  into  deeds. 
Why  not  today? 

My  patience  is  gone.  I  pledge  my  full 
support  to  our  Commander  in  Chief  in 
any  decision  which  he  may  make,  hope- 
fully this  week,  in  bringing  about  the  de- 
sired resiilts. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
number  of  Americans  held  prisoner  of 
war  in  Indochina  has  increased  over  the 
past  few  years.  I  have  been  meeting  more 
bereaved  families  of  these  prisoners  of 
war,  and  the  volume  of  mall  from  con- 
cerned people  in  nxy  district  has  consid- 
erably increased.  The  number  of  prison- 
ers of  war  or  mlssing-ln-actlon  Ameri- 
cans is  at  latest  estimate  1,608. 

But  that  is  just  an  estimate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  methods  the  North 
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Vietnamese  have  employed  in  dealing 
with  our  men  have  included,  among  other 
measures,  an  unwillingness  to  provide  a 
complete  list  of  Americans  being  held 
captive. 

Furthermore,  they  will  not  release  a 
list  of  Americans  who  are  seriously  sick 
or  injured.  They  have  not  provided  ade- 
quate food  and  medical  care.  They  will 
not  permit  the  free  exchange  of  mall. 
And  of  course  they  will  not  permit  im- 
partial inspections  of  all  prisoner-of-war 
facilities. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  the  North  Viet- 
namese signed  a  treaty  that  prohibited 
the  foregoing  practices.  So  did  we  and 
the  South  Vietnamese.  The  North  Viet- 
namese treatment  of  our  men  violates  the 
articles  of  that  1949  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners. 

These  1,608,  and  probably  more  of  our 
men,  dared  their  lives  In  oombat  smd  now 
we  must  dare  to  save  them  in  negotiation. 

We  must  not  use  these  men  as  pawns 
in  negotiating  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. Any  reasonable  proposal  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  release  our  men  in 
exchange  for  concessions  must  be  pur- 
sued with  tenacity.  We  must  not  be  al- 
layed in  our  efforts  to  bring  home  our 
sons  by  voluntary  repatriation  deals 
where  the  release  of  our  men  Is  held  up 
while  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  are 
Indoctrinated  {uid  encouraged  to  remain 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention states: 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  released  and  re- 
patriated without  delay  alter  the  ceasatlon 
of  active  hoBtiUtlOB. 

Screening  prisoners  from  both  sides 
could  delay  the  return  of  our  men  for 
months,  as  happened  during  the  Korean 
conflict  when  prisoner-of-war  negotia- 
tions dragged  along  for  18  months. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing 
in  Action,"  I  have  indicated  that  the 
foremost  concern  is  to  bring  our  captured 
citizens  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  we  truly  want  to  bring  back  our 
prisoners  of  war  now,  we  must  offer  a 
concrete  proposal  to  return  our  njen 
immediately. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  rise  at  this  time  to  salute  the 
brave  American  men  now  being  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  those  missing  in  action  from 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  calling  for 
this  National  Week  of  Concern  for  POW/ 
MlA's,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  these  ef- 
forts come  to  fruition  with  President 
Nixon's  declaration  that  this  concern  be 
demonstrated,  nationwide,  in  the  week  of 
March  21-27. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  a  war  without  heroes,  but  one 
need  look  no  further  for  heroes  than  the 
roster  bearing  the  names  of  1,500  Ameri- 
can men  who  have  been  taken  from  the 
conflict,  not  by  the  heuid  of  death  and 
not  by  the  policy  of  withdrawiJ,  but  by 
a  vicious  enemy  who  places  scant  value 
on  human  life  and  no  value  at  all  on  the 
conventions  of  war. 

These  are  the  men  who  are  paying  the 
cost  of  freedom  every  day,  in  the  uni- 
versal currency  of  courage  and  stiff ering. 


These  are  the  men  who,  far  from  being 
forgotten,  are  America's  most  remem- 
bered citizens. 

The  famiUes  of  Uiese  men  liave  also 
won  a  place  of  great  respect  and  deep  ad- 
miration In  the  hearts  of  Americans 
across  the  country.  The  rest  of  us  cannot 
know  their  private  anxiety,  but  we  can 
sympathize  with  them.  We  cannot  match 
their  remarkable  courage,  but  we  can 
continue  to  encourage  them  just  the 
same. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  It  is  quite 
appropriate  to  honor  both  the  men  and 
their  families  In  this  National  Week  of 
Concern  lor  Prisoners  of  War  and  Men 
Missing  In  Action.  It  is  all  the  more  ap- 
propriate when  we  remember  that  the 
fljrst  American  was  captured  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  6  years  ago  this  week,  and  he 
is  still  being  held. 

But  this  week  should  serve  as  more 
than  simply  a  time  to  honor  thoee  men 
whose  courage  Is  so  great.  We  must  do 
more. 

We  must  focus  the  eyes  of  the  world 
on  the  plight  of  American  men  being 
held  captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong.  We  must  remind  the  world 
that  the  Geneva  Convention  governing 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war — con- 
ventions that  every  civilized  nation  rec- 
ognizes and  honors — have  been  trampled 
on  and  disregarded  by  our  enemy. 

However  one  views  the  war,  he  can- 
not wink  at  the  barbaric  conditions  in 
which  American  prlsonere  are  forced  to 
exist.  He  caimot  close  his  eyes  to  the 
brutality  that  is  the  order  of  the  day — 
every  day — within  the  walls  of  Commu- 
nist POW  camps. 

One  can  only  look  with  dismay  and 
with  anger  at  a  callous  enemy  who  vio- 
lates not  only  international  law  but  the 
most  basic  cancais  of  civilization. 

I  hope  and  1  trust  that,  during  this 
week  of  concern,  the  weight  of  world 
public  opinion  will  fall  heavily  against 
the  tyranny  and  brutality  that  are  the 
common  enemies  of  aU  mankind,  and  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Grady  Gallant, 
now  with  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  &  Ob- 
server, wrote  a  book  dealing  with  his  ex- 
periences In  the  Marine  Corps  during 
World  War  IL 

The  book  recounted  the  acts  of  valor 
by  marines  engaged  in  the  battle  for 
Iwo  Jlma,  and  was  appropriately  enti- 
tled. "On  Valor's  Side." 

Those  acts  of  bravery  helped  turn  the 
course  of  that  war  toward  victory  for 
the  United  States  and  her  alUes,  and 
they  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful 
Nation. 

But  the  men  we  honor  today  have 
demonstrated  their  own  special  kind  of 
courage  and  valor,  and  we  think  of  a 
passage  from  Homer's  The  Iliad,  which 
Mr.  Gallant  used  as  a  preface  for  his 
excellent  book: 

On  valor's  side  the  odds  of  oombat  He. 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die; 
The  wretch  who  trembles  m  the  field  of  fame, 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal 
shame!" 

The  brave  men  now  held  captive  by 
the  North  Vietnsunese  will  live  forever  in 
glory  in  the  heart  of  America,  though 


they  must  presently  endure  the  depriva- 
tion and  cruelty  of  an  unprincipled  foe. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
our  enemy  will  live  in  'eternal  shame" 
for  having  so  mistreated  our  conntirniea. 
With  all  reasonable  people  everywhore, 
I  urge  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong to  take  steps  to  Insure  that  none  of 
their  prisoners  Is  denied  the  essentials  of 
life  and  the  protection  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

And  I  am  honored  to  join  with  my  dls- 
tiugtiished  colleagues  in  this  Chamber, 
and  with  a  nation  of  millions,  who  this 
week  as  ii;  one  great  voice  are  proclaim- 
ing their  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  .^merlcan  prisoners  of  war,  and 
who  constanUy  pray  for  their  return. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  Week  of  National  Concern  for  oiu- 
American  Prisoners  of  War,  I  want  to  re- 
state my  deep  concern  for  our  prisoners 
and  my  equally  deep  concern  that  their 
terrible  plight  not  be  made  a  pawn  in  a 
cynical  political  chess  game  designed 
solely  to  prolong  the  tragic  war  in  Asia. 

All  Americans,  whether  they  support 
or  oppose  our  involvement  In  Vietnam, 
are  united  In  the  desire  that  our  men  be 
released  as  soon  as  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  and 
dangerous  potential  for  political  ex- 
ploitation of  this  highly  emotional  issue. 
What  our  prisoners  need  is  a  united  ef- 
fort to  secure  their  release,  not  a  callous 
attempt  to  play  on  their  plight  as  a  pre- 
text for  staying  in  Vietnam  indefinitely. 

I  believe  very  deeply  that  the  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  the  families  of  our  men 
held  in  North  Vietnam  cannot  be  found 
in  new  "publicity  stimt"  raids  into  the 
North  or  In  threats  that  we  vrill  never 
withdraw  so  long  as  a  single  prisoner  is 
held  in  North  ^^etnam.  I  think  that  the 
answer  should  instead  be  found  in  a  more 
honest,  stronger  effort  to  negotiate  pris- 
oner release  at  Paris. 

Last  January,  I  Joined  with  22  of  my 
colleagues  In  offering  a  new  plan  for  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
in  North  Vietnam.  The  essence  of  that 
plan  was  that  our  Government  should 
suggest  to  the  North  Vietnamese  at  Paris 
that  each  time  we  withdraw  a  certain 
percentage  of  our  troops  In  Indochina, 
an  identical  percentage  of  prisoners  of 
war  would  be  released.  This  imaginative 
proposal  would  tie  together  Vietnamiza- 
tion  and  prisoner  release,  the  two  major 
objectives  which  President  Nixon  says  he 
Is  pursuing  in  Vietnam.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  had  this  plan  been  offered 
and  accepted  2  years  s«o,  when  the  Presi- 
dent began  troop  withdrawals,  about 
one-half  of  our  POW's  would  now  be  at 
home  with  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard  fact  Is  that  the 
only  way  to  insure  release  of  our  prison- 
ers, and  to  guarantee  that  no  further 
prisoners  will  be  taken,  is  to  terminate 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  as  rapidly 
and  honorably  as  possible.  I  believe  that 
If  we  set  a  final  date  for  our  withdrawal, 
we  win  then  fliKl  it  easy  to  negotiate  and 
obtain  reletise  of  all  of  our  prisoners.  I 
believe  that  if  we  terminate  our  unthink- 
ing support  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  and 
offer  the  kind  of  realistic  proposals  at 
Paris  that  I  have  proposed,  we  will  find 
that  the  prisoner-of-war  problem  will 
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be  solved  without  further  delay.  This, 
surely.  Is  what  this  week  of  national  con- 
cern is  all  about. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  my  many  col- 
leagues this  week,  in  expressing  the  con- 
cern of  the  entire  Nation  for  the  plight 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  war  has  dragged  on  now  for  many, 
many  years,  and  the  Government  has 
foisted  upon  the  public  many  empty  pro- 
grams and  promises  to  end  the  destruc- 
tion. We  hear  that  our  troops  are  being 
withdrawn,  that  Vietnamization  is  solv- 
ing all  our  problems,  and  that  the  war 
is  no  longer  an  important  issue.  So,  while 
our  mercenaries  are  invading  neutral 
neighbors  one  after  another,  while  our  air 
forces  are  escalating  their  destruction  of 
helpless  villages  all  over  the  map,  while 
the  regime  we  support  continues  to  deny 
democracy  to  its  own  people,  some  of  us 
are  being  lulled  into  forgetting  the 
multitude  of  himian  tragedies  which  are 
still  occurring  in  Southeast  Asia  every 
day. 

The  prisoner-of-war  tragedy  is  one 
among  this  multitude. 

It  is  a  long  and  bitter  story  of  young 
men  confined  year  after  endless  year, 
far  from  home  and  far  from  beloved 
families. 

We  have  many  concerns  as  to  the 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
by  their  captors.  The  administration  ex- 
ploits every  means  emd  every  person  at 
its  disposal  to  convince  us  of  the  alleged 
barbarism  and  inhumanity  of  our  ad- 
versaries. An  elaborate  propaganda  cam- 
paign has  cited  the  worst  examples  of 
poor  treatment  of  American  prisoners. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  number  of 
indications  that  treatment  has  been  ade- 
quate in  many  ways.  Some  3,400  letters 
have  been  exchanged  between  prisoners 
and  their  families  since  1969.  Many 
photos  and  even  television  films  have 
convinced  families  at  home  that  prison- 
ers are  healthy  in  mind  and  body. 

The  Investigation  of  the  tiger  cages  in 
South  Vietnam  indicate  maltreatment  of 
North  Vietnamese.  Oiu-  own  GI's,  who 
are  seldom  trained  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  Prisoners  of 
War,  have  publicly  described  the  common 
practices  of  torture  and  execution  of 
prisoners  taken  by  our  side. 

The  arguments  over  treatment  of 
POW's  could  go  on  indefinitely.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  look  beyond  this  quibbling 
to  the  vital  issue:  How  can  we  free  all 
POW's?  How  can  we  bring  them  home? 

As  long  as  President  Nixon  continues 
his  war  there  will  be  new  POW's  as  in- 
deed there  have  been  in  the  recent  in- 
vasion In  Laos  and  more  Americans  dead 
and  missing  in  action.  As  long  as  he  con- 
tinues his  policy  of  indefinite  involve- 
ment and  "Vietnamization,"  more  and 
more  of  our  men  will  continue  to  be 
captured  and  confined.  And  as  long  as 
no  definite  end  to  the  war  is  set.  no  end 
to  the  confinement  of  POW's  will  be  set 
by  the  other  side. 

I  believe  we  can  free  our  POW's  only  by 
setting  a  date  certain  by  which  to  with- 
draw all  of  our  troops  from  Indochina. 
I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  resolution 
In  this  House  calling  upon  the  adminis- 


tration to  set  July  4  as  the  date;  other 
resolutions  call  for  the  total  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  And  I  might  add  that 
according  to  the  latest  Gallup  poll,  73 
percent  of  the  American  jjeople  agree 
with  those  resolutions. 

Representatives  of  North  Vietnam 
have  indicated  that  their  Government 
will  start  immediate  negotiations  on  the 
release  of  all  of  our  men  held  there,  as 
soon  as  our  own  Government  will  set  a 
date  for  the  ending  of  hostilities.  Histori- 
cally, the  release  of  prisoners  will  take 
place  as  part  of  the  political  settlement 
of  the  end  of  a  war. 

So  I  utge  the  Nation's  concern  for  our 
long-suffering  prisoners  of  war.  I  feel 
that  the  only  hope  for  freeing  them 
lies  In  a  commitment  by  our  Government 
to  set  a  date  by  which  all  UJS.  forces 
are  withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
and  Senate  have  approved  House  Joint 
Resolution  16,  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  period  of  March  21-27  as 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War/Missirvg  in  Action.  The  President 
has  also  done  so,  issuing  a  Presidential 
proclamation  on  March  19. 

It  is  essential  that  our  concern  be  ex- 
pressed for  the  men  who  are  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  and  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action  as  a  result  of  the  tragic 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  men  have 
paid  a  very,  very  high  price  for  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  their  country.  They, 
and  their  fellow  comrades  who  have  been 
killed  and  wounded  in  Vietnam  and  In 
Cambodia  and  in  Laos,  have  known  the 
fury  of  war.  They  have  seen  the  blood- 
shed, and  the  grief,  and  the  misery. 

Certainly,  we  must  pay  tribute  to  these 
men.  And  we  must  not  forget  them.  We 
owe  them  a  heavy  debt,  whatever  our 
views  on  the  war.  The  sooner  this  war 
is  over,  the  sooner  will  come  the  day 
when  the  courageous  prisoners  of  war 
will  be  released.  The  sooner  this  war  Is 
over,  the  sooner  will  come  the  day  when 
no  more  American  men  will  die,  or  be 
wounded,  or  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war, 
or  be  reported  missing  in  action.  Thus, 
the  occasion  of  this  special  debate  today 
expressing  our  concern  for  the  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  missing  in  action  should 
make  known  not  only  our  concern  for 
them,  but  also  our  resolve  that  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  most  be 
terminated  promptly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  pro- 
claiming the  week  of  March  21  as  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  American 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Those  Missing  in 
Action,  I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  today  and  take 
part  in  the  efforts  of  this  Chamber,  and 
the  various  concerned  groups  and  many 
individuals  throughout  the  Nation,  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  plight  of 
these  men  and  to  sway  Hanoi  from  its 
refusal  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War. 
The  treatment  of  the  over  1.600  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  servicemen  who  are  be- 
ing held  by  North  Vietnam,  and  the  suf- 
fering which  their  families  have  under- 
gone, weigh  on  the  conscience  of  every 
one  of  us.  Indeed,  of  the  world.  This  is 


reflected  not  only  in  the  efforts  of  our 
own  Government,  but  also  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  humanitarian  groups  and 
mtemational  organizations,  and  the  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  private  citi- 
zens who  have  joined  in  expressing  their 
concern  and  registering  their  protest  to 
the  Goverrmient  of  North  Vietnam.  It  Is 
reflected  in  the  resolution  ptissed  last  De- 
cember by  the  Social  Committee  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  calling  for  com- 
pliance with  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
reaffirming  the  fundamental  principle 
that  prisoners  are  entitled  to  basic  pro- 
tection, care,  and  communication  with 
their  families.  This  action  was  an  im- 
portant and  most  gratifying  expression 
of  world  opinion  on  this  Issue. 

These  efforts  must  continue,  however, 
and  must  grow,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  rectify  the  grave  violation  of  human 
rights  with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war. 

Because  of  the  overuse  of  the  institu- 
tion of  specially  proclaimed  "days"  and 
"weeks,  "  it  may  be  tempting  to  shrug 
off  the  observance  of  this  National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing 
in  Action.  The  intransigence  with  which 
so  many  efforts  have  been  met  in  the 
PEist  may  make  the  situation  seem  hope- 
less. 

Yet.  we  cannot  let  ourselves  become 
inured  to  the  situation.  No  one  should 
dismiss  the  significance  of  this  week  of 
March  21.  which  can  be  the  occasion  to 
lift  our  thoughts  up  and  out  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  divisiveness  which  the  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia  hsis  created.  For  the 
sake  of  the  some  1,600  POW's  being  held 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  families,  many  of  whom  have  suf- 
fered the  anxiety  of  not  knowing  the 
whereabouts  or  welfare  of  their  loved 
ones  for  6  years,  this  week  should  be  one 
of  deep  and  conscientious  national  con- 
cern and  observance,  a  week  of  prayer,  a 
time  in  which  all  men  unite  to  express 
their  hopes  for  the  safety  of  these  men 
and  to  confirm  continued  dedication  to 
work  on  their  behalf. 

In  an  editorial  comment  on  March  20, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  offered  a 
deep  and  moving  plea  for  the  meaning 
which  this  National  Week  of  Concern 
holds,  and  I  repeat  an  excerpt  from  it 
here  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  realized: 

If  SLny  shred  of  meaning  Is  left  In  the 
symbolism  of  a  week  set  aside  by  Congress 
for  special  national  observance,  let  It  be  made 
manifest  this  week.  In  the  prayers  of  all 
Americans,  of  whatever  political  or  Ideologi- 
cal persuasion. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  again  In  efforts  to  focus  world  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  the  1,644  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  civilians  listed  as 
POW's  and  MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
coming  Friday,  March  26, 1971,  will  mark 
the  seventh  year  since  the  first  U.S.  serv- 
iceman was  imprisoned.  It  sounds  incred- 
ible, but  it  Is  all  too  true.  Over  these  past 
7  years,  the  toll  has  been  severe.  A  total 
of  1,182  men  are  listed  as  missing:  402  In 
North  Vietnam;  505  In  South  Vietnam; 
270  in  Laos;  five  In  China.  There  are  462 
men  listed  as  prisoners:  378  In  North 
Vietnam;  79  in  South  Vietnam;  three  In 
Laos ;  two  in  China. 

This  week,  March  21-27,  has  been  des- 
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Ignated  by  the  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President  as  National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Americans  who  are  Prison- 
ers of  War  or  Missing  in  Action.  I  fxilly 
support  this  action  and  the  remarks  and 
statements  by  all  those  who  have  today 
Joined  in  this  special  order. 

I  believe  that  this  week  must  be  ob- 
served, as  the  President  has  uked,  "in 
heeirtfelt  prayer,  and  in  ceremonies  and 
activities  apprcqprlate  to  voice  deep  con- 
cem  for  the  prisoners  and  missing  men, 
to  inspire  their  loved  ones  with  new  cour- 
age and  hope,  and  to  hasten  the  day 
wlien  their  ordeal  may  end." 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  few  days,  I  will 
propose  to  the  President,  the  United  Na- 
tions, all  foreign  governments  involved. 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  btates  a 
change  in  our  policy  which  I  hope  and 
pray  will  hasten  that  day  when  this  or- 
deal will  end.  We  have  progressed  from 
earlier  days  when  the  POW  was  the 
forgotten  American,  but  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  untU  f  reedcxn  has  been  attained 
for  these  men. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  Is  most  appropriate  that  we  participate 
in  a  special  order  this  afternoon  observ- 
ing the  National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Missing  In  Action. 

Many  of  us,  including  myself,  have 
personal  friends  who  are  miaaing  in  ac- 
tion and  who  are  known  to  be  prisoners 
of  war.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  these  fami- 
lies who  have  suffered  indescribable 
mental  anguish.  I  must  state,  however, 
that  the  families  have  shown  extreme 
courage  while  not  knowing  the  fate  of 
their  loved  ones.  In  this  connection,  I 
wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  families 
of  POW's/MIA's  who,  despite  their 
anxiety,  have  not  uttered  one  word  of 
disrespect  to  our  Government;  nor  have 
they  marched  and  demonstrated  against 
the  policies  of  our  Nation. 

I  feel  siu*e  that  many  are  disappointed 
that  the  executive  branch  did  not  seek 
a  resolution  to  the  POW/MIA  Issue  in 
the  early  days  of  our  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  share  that  dlsai^pdnt- 
ment.  Moreover,  '1  am  disappointed  that 
our  Government  did  not  publicly  con- 
demn North  Vietnam's  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  soon  after  the  first 
American  prisoner  was  taken. 

People  around  the  world  are  today  con- 
cerned about  American  prisoners  only 
because  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  Initiative  In  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  body  of  world 
opinion.  We  must  continue  to  do  this  and 
we  must  continue  to  seek  an  early  solu- 
tion to  this  moral  question. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ut<:  to  H.  Ross  Perot,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation on  and  release  of  prisoners.  It  was 
my  privilege  recently  to  hear  Mr.  Perot 
address  a  rally  in  Jackson,  Miss.  He  is  a 
sincere  man  and  truly  a  great  American. 
Reluctantly,  and  advisedly,  I  think  he 
may  have  done  more  than  the  executive 
branch  to  focus  attention  on  the  plight 
of  our  POW/MIA's. 

I  would  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  White  House  will  not  relent  In  tbehr 
efforts  to  see  that  the  Geneva  Conven- 


tion Is  enforced  as  it  pertains  to  prison- 
ers of  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would 
hope  the  entire  executive  branch  would 
use  every  contact  at  Its  diBi>0Bal  to  per- 
susMle  other  nations  to  demand  of  Hanoi 
the  names  of  all  prisoners  and  denumd 
humane  treatment  of  them  and  the  In- 
spection of  prisons  by  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

Furthermore,  we  should  make  clear  in 
all  our  negotiations  that  the  United 
States  will  not  withdraw  from  Southeast 
Asia  until  the  prisoners  are  relecuied  and 
the  missing  In  action  have  been  accoimted 
for. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  with  my  distin- 
guished collesigues  In  this  special  order 
on  behalf  of  our  men  held  as  POW's  and 
the  many  others  who  are  missing  In  ac- 
tion in  Indochina.  There  are  at  least 
eight  families  in  my  district  who  have 
loved  ones  in  POW/MIA  status  and  their 
hardship,  plus  the  concern  of  the  citizens 
of  Rochester,  has  led  to  an  impressive 
campaign  on  behalf  of  our  POW's/ 
MIA's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  preface  to  my  ac- 
count of  their  activity,  I  would  like  to 
include  an  article  I  wrote  in  January, 
relating  my  thoughts  on  the  POW/MIO 
issue: 

StrppoRT  Urged  for  Local   POW/MIA 
Campaigk 

(By  Congressman  F'rank  Eorton) 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  92nd  Congress, 
I  co-sponsored  a  resolution  establishing  a 
"National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/Mlsslng  In  Action."  I  found  it  highly 
appropriate  that  this  bUl  was  among  the 
first  legislation  introduced  this  session. 
Congress  obviously  recognizes  the  value  of 
combined,  Individual  efforts  for  the  POWs/ 
MIAs,  and  Is  attempting  to  provide  a  time 
for  these  efforts  to  be  focused  even  more 
effectively. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  few  matters  on  which 
we  In  Congress  can  seem  to  agree  Is  the  need 
to  achieve  the  release  of,  and  untU  that  re- 
lease, civilized  treatment  for  our  men  held 
prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

No  one  needs  first-hand  experience  with 
despair  to  realize  that  it  takes  a  special  kind 
of  courage  to  endure  It.  The  kind  without 
trumpets  or  cheering  crowds.  Our  men  In 
enemy  prlsona  have  shown  that  special  cour- 
age, as  have  their  loved  ones  here  at  home. 

Oettmg  these  men  home  to  their  families 
Is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  Important  goal 
for  our  Vietnam  policy.  The  terms  of  our 
withdrawal  must  Include  their  safe  and 
prompt  release.  Other  priorities  Include,  at 
least,  achieving  humane  treatment  for  the 
prisoners  and  acquiring  more  Information 
about  them. 

But  official  efforts  have  thus  far  had  little 
success.  Quiet  diplomacy  has  consiimed  a  lot 
of  time,  but  solved  few  problems,  despite 
creative  efforts  by  the  Nixon  administration. 
Dramatic  military  operations  supported  by 
professional  talent,  excellent  equipment,  and 
our  best  Intelligence,  have  yet  to  release  a 
single  POW  from  an  enemy  priaon  camp.  The 
President's  commissioning  of  Astronaut/Col. 
Prank  Borman  to  travel  worldwide  to  find  a 
way  to  free  U.S.  prUoners  also  led  nowhere. 

Therefore,  we  must  Increase  our  private, 
unofficial  efforts.  Such  efforts  are  Uugely  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  on  Hanoi,  and — In  some  bi^py  In- 
Btanoes — ^f or  achieving  the  relsMe  of  sereral 
POWs.  Private  efforts  deserve  most  of  the 
credit  for  what  Information  we  have  on  our 
men  In  enemy  prisons.  In  abort,  the  compel- 


ling plea  of  individual,  unofficial  letters  may 
slowly  achieve  what  official  diplomacy  can- 
not. 

On  January  21,  concerned  Roohesterlans 
opened  he«dquarter8  for  the  "Remember 
Rochester  POWs/MIAs"  Committee  at  the 
War  Memorial.  Oocbalrman  Carol  Busbart 
reports  overwhelming  support  for  Its  letter- 
writing  campaign  on  behalf  of  our  men  held 
prisoner,  especially  those  eight  with  loved 
ones  here  in  Rochester. 

I  urge  all  concerned  Roohesteriana  to  con- 
tact the  Committee  and  add  their  support 
and  letters  to  the  growing  mallbags  at  the 
War  Memorial.  The  letters  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks.  Individuals  can  add  their 
names  to  petitions  or  sign  prepared  letters 
or  write  their  own,  personal  letters  In  support 
of  our  men  held  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

Hanoi  is  not  honoring  its  obligations  un- 
der the  Geneva  Convention.  I  think  all  of  us 
should  all  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  concern,  by  supporting  the  campaign  to 
"Remember  Rochester  POWs/MLAs." 

Between  the  sacrifice  of  time  by  private 
citizens  to  show  their  oonoern  and  stepped 
up  official  and  diplomatic  moves,  we  can  as- 
sure that  these  men  are  not  forgotten  and 
Increase  the  hope  that  they  will  return  to 
enjoy  freedom  once  again. 

Since  this  campaign  was  undertaken, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  has  been  very 
heartening:  50,000  signatures  have  been 
collected  on  petitions  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  in  Paris;  another 
10,000  individual  letters  have  been  writ- 
ten. Next  month,  a  delegation  from  the 
committee  will  fly  to  Paris  to  present 
these  expressions  of  concern  to  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  members  of  the  dele- 
gation will  be:  Mrs.  Carol  Bushart,  Mr. 
Warren  Doremus,  Mrs.  Peter  DeWlspe- 
laere,  Mrs.  Josei^  ChrisUano.  and  Mr. 
Mike  Demma. 

As  I  said  in  my  article,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of&cial  efforts  have  thus  far  had  little 
success.  DiplomswT^  has  accomplished 
little;  dramatic  military  operaticms  have 
yet  to  release  a  single  POW.  Astronaut 
Col.  Frank  Borman's  travel  and  efforts 
have  had  no  pero^tible  success. 

It  is  obvious  that  private,  imofflclal 
efforts,  such  as  those  tmdertaken  by 
the  Remember  Rochester  POW's/MIA's 
Committee,  must  be  encouraged  and 
increased. 

Letters  from  concerned  neighbors, 
friends,  and  coimtrymen  have  appar- 
ently made  more  of  an  imptust  than  cau- 
tious, diplomatic  statements  by  our  offi- 
cials. It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  a  com- 
pelling humanitarian  plea,  from  one 
people  to  another,  will  insure  that  our 
men  in  prison  are  not  f  orgott^i  and  will 
increase  the  likelihood  of  Uielr  return 
to  freedom. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
many  others  here  In  Congress  and 
throughout  the  United  States  in  protest 
against  the  treatment  of  our  soldiers 
taken  prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
I  have  great  hopes  that  this  week,  desig- 
nated as  the  week  to  express  our  con- 
cern to  North  Vietnam  for  American 
POW's,  will  achieve  what  has  not  been 
achieved  in  the  past — that  is,  it  will  final- 
ly prick  the  conscience  of  North  Vietnam 
about  her  neglect  of  the  provlsl<»i8  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  fair  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  it  will  convey 
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forcefully  America's  sentiments  and  the 
sentiments  of  other  signers  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  about  the  Importance 
of  following  niles  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated internationally,  and  it  will  re- 
emphasize  America's  position  that  fair 
treatment  of  our  men  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  any  meaningful  dialog  of 
peace  in  the  future. 

This  country  does  not  intend  to  for- 
sake her  POW's.  I  was  eager  to  cospon- 
sor  the  resolution  setting  up  this  special 
week  to  let  Hanoi  know  we  have  not 
changed  our  stand  on  the  POW  issue — 
and  I  am  eager  for  the  day  when  our 
men  will  be  returned  to  us,  be  reunited 
with  their  families,  and  be  able  to  put 
their  horrid  experiences  in  the  past  and 
start  anew. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  enter  the  eighth  year  in  which  Amer- 
ican servicemen  have  been  held  prison- 
er by  North  Vietnam,  the  Vietcong,  and 
the  Pathet  Lao,  we  find  no  substantial 
improvement  in  their  condition.  The  en- 
emy continues  to  violate  international 
law,  refusing  to  identify  prisoners,  deny- 
ing them  mail  privileges  and  medical  at- 
tention, and  rejecting  impartial  prison 
inspections  by  the  Red  Cross.  Nor  Is  the 
enemy  any  more  willing  to  discuss  these 
matters  today  than  it  was  8  years  ago. 
Their  intransigence  continues  as  persist- 
ent, I  trust,  as  American  support  for 
our  own  prisoners  of  war. 

That  support,  in  fact,  is  the  only  weap- 
on we  have  against  their  strategy;  a 
strategy  based  on  the  assumption  that 
Americans  wiU  soon  become  bored  with 
the  whole  issue  and  allow  their  sons  to 
be  left  for  dead  in  prison  camps  all  across 
Southeast  Asia. 

Let  all  the  world  know  today  that  we 
will  never  surrender  to  that  strategy, 
that  we  win  not  allow  our  servicemen  to 
be  manipulated  like  inanimate  pawns  in 
an  insane  chess  game,  that  the  American 
Republic  shall  never  abandon  her  sons. 
These  men  have  given  too  much  of  their 
lives  to  be  sacrificed  to  our  own  impa- 
tience. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  I  personally  delivered  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Embassy  in  Paris  a 
warning  that  Hanoi's  treacment  of  war 
prisoners  is  backfiring.  In  it  I  argued 
that  Hfinoi's  policy  serves  to  maintain 
American  public  sentiment  in  support  of 
the  war  and  I  told  them  more  humane 
policies  would  hasten  U.S.  withdrawal. 

I  have  withheld  the  content  of  my 
message  until  now  to  give  Hanoi  time  to 
respond. 

Regretfully,  the  Communist  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Paris  peace  talks  have 
not  seen  fit  to  respond,  and  indeed,  I  can- 
not be  sure  my  message  was  even  read. 

My  efforts  to  secure  personal  inter- 
views with  them  during  my  stay  in  Paris 
were  fruitless.  Prior  to  leaving  Wash- 
ington. I  sent  a  telegram  to  North  Viet- 
namese delegate  Xuan  Thuy  which 
stated: 

WovUd  like  to  visit  you  In  Parts  Febru- 
ary 22  or  morning  February  23  to  discuss  cer- 
tain aspects  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Hope 
you  can  meet  with  me. 


I  received  no  response  prior  to  my  de- 
parture, however,  upon  my  return  to 
Washington  I  found  the  following  tele- 
gram at  my  office : 

Sorry  cannot  dispose  time  meet  with  you 
concerning  POW  Issue.  Please  ask  Mr.  Nlzon. 

DRV  DELEGATION. 

The  North  Vietnamese  must  have  de- 
duced that  I  wanted  to  talk  about  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  captive  since  I  did  not 
mention  it  in  my  wire. 

Nevertheless,  once  in  Paris  I  made  sev- 
eral efforts  to  see  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation.  An  interview  appointment 
was  suggested  by  them  only  after  the 
Hanoi  Embassy  had  first  determined  that 
I  would  have  returned  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  suggested  date.  I 
learned  that  this  was  a  tactic  often  used 
by  them  to  avoid  meeting  with  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  best  I  could  do  was  to  go  alone  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  Embassy  in  Paris, 
rap  on  the  door  and  hand  my  letter 
through  a  small  heavily  barred  opening 
in  the  main  door. 

In  my  view,  this  was  most  unfortun- 
ate for  all  parties  to  the  confiict,  because 
the  argument  I  wished  to  advance  was 
one  which,  to  my  knowledge,  had  not 
previously  been  presented  to  them. 

Hanoi  seems  to  be  laboring  under  the 
misapprehension  that  their  crude,  unjust 
policies  toward  POW's  work  to  their  ad- 
vantage, building  resentment  in  the 
United  States  against  further  involve- 
ment in  the  war.  Actually,  it  Is  working 
just  the  opposite.  It  is  the  one  issue  on 
which  almost  all  Americans  unite;  we 
cannot  complete  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  imtil  the  safe  return  of  all  pris- 
oners Is  assiired. 

Text  of  letter  follows : 
Minister  Xtjan  THtnr, 
Chief  ot  Delegation  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Paris,  France. 

DxAB  MnnsTXB  Thut:  Regardless  of  their 
varied  opinions  on  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia,  virtually  aU  Americans  are  agreed 
upon  one  thing — United  States  military 
personnel  held  captive  In  Southeast  Asia 
are  not  proper  subjects  In  the  political  bar- 
gaining for  a  settlement  of  the  war.  Evi- 
dence of  this  fact  U  abundant.  While  no  one 
would  argue  that  over  80  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
cans agree  on  anything.  Including  the  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  war,  a  survey  after  the 
raid  of  Sontay  of  next-of-kin  of  prlsoners- 
of-war  showed  that  fully  81  per  cent  ap- 
proved of  the  attempt,  while  only  10  per 
cent  disapproved. 

Nothing  has  so  served  to  maintain  Ameri- 
can public  sentiment  In  support  of  the  war 
as  the  lack  of  progress  on  the  prisoner-of- 
war  Issue.  There  Is  a  growing,  gnawing  doubt 
and  pessimism  on  the  part  of  most  Ameri- 
cans, a  doubt  which  serves  only  to  harden 
public  attitudes  toward  those  who  are  dally 
accused  of  violating  international  law  and 
of  mistreating  prlsoners-of-war.  This  grow- 
ing doubt  Is  the  single  most  Important  fac- 
tor which  tends  to  build  support  in  my 
country  for  a  hard-line  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Difficult  as  It  is  for  Americans  to  con- 
template anything  but  total  victory  In  any 
military  effort  of  which  they  are  a  part,  it 
Is  utterly  Impossible  for  them  to  consider 
abandoning  their  military  men  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  uncertaintloa  of  a  drawn-out  set- 
tlement— military  or  political.  Never  before, 
not  diiTlng  either  of  the  World  Wars  nor  dur- 
ing the  Korean  oonfllct,  have  prisoners  been 


exchanged  on  any  basis  other  than  for  their 
opposite  numbers  held  captive.  To  Inject  a 
political  element  into  what  for  Americans 
Is  an  emotional,  moral  and  compassionate 
subject  Is  to  Infuse  the  Southeast  Asian  wax 
with  a  surrealism  which  works  against  any 
settlement — not  in  favor  of  one. 

With  all  respect,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  consider  adoption  of  a  policy  of  flexi- 
bility on  the  prisoner-of-war  issue  and  at- 
tempt to  determine  what  the  reaction  of 
world  opinion  might  be  to  such  a  policy. 

One  very  limited  step  which  I  would  like 
to  suggest  for  your  consideration  Is  the  fol- 
lowing; North  Vietnam  has  submitted  a  list 
of  those  missing  Americans  who  are  no  longer 
alive.  It  would  be  an  act  of  great  human 
compassion  if  your  government  would  pro- 
vide to  the  families  of  these  dead  men  in- 
formation of  a  strictly  personal  nature.  It 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  them  if  you 
could  provide  them  with  any  personal  be- 
longings of  their  loved  ones,  information 
about  their  remains,  and  possibly  the  loca- 
tion of  their  burial.  Surely  such  Information 
can  have  no  mUltary  or  political  significance 
to  your  government.  Yet  to  these  loved  ones, 
many  of  whom  stlU  cling  to  the  agonizing 
hope  that  their  soldier  Is  yet  alive,  this  step 
would  be  an  act  of  mercy  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  begin  rebuilding  their  lives. 

A  second  small  step  which  you  might  con- 
sider would  involve  providing  more  epeclflc 
information  on  the  status  of  certain  men 
whose  fate  is  presently  imcertaln.  For  ex- 
ample, some  photographs  of  prisoners  have 
been  released  by  your  government  from 
which  Identification  is  impossible.  While  the 
number  is  not  large,  the  immense  agony 
caused  to  families  of  missing  men  is  best 
iUustrated  by  a  recent  occurrence.  Recently 
ycmr  government  released  a  film  clip  con- 
taining the  pictures  of  over  60  prlsoners-of- 
war.  It  has  not  been  possible  positively  to 
Identify  at  least  20  of  the  Americans  pic- 
tured, yet  800  separate  American  families 
have  "identified"  one  of  the  20  photographs 
as  being  of  their  loved  one.  Your  assistance 
in  helping  to  identify  these  men  would  be 
an  act  of  humanity  which  all  the  world 
would  applaud. 

In  other  cases,  we  know,  and  your  gov- 
ernment has  confirmed,  a  pilot  has  gone 
down  over  North  Vietnamese  territory,  and 
his  fate  has  been  established.  Left  unclecu- 
has  been  the  status  of  the  co-pllot  of  the 
same  aircraft.  The  uncertainty  caused  the 
family  of  the  oo-pUot  is  only  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  pilot  has  been  found  and 
is  classified  as  either  captured  or  dead. 

In  cases  such  as  the  above,  I  would  gladly 
cooperate  in  providing  photographs  of  iden- 
tified prisoners,  or  the  names  of  mi<M)ng  oq. 
pilots,  in  order  to  facilitate  Identification. 

I  would  hope  that  this  second  small  step 
might  be  considered  by  your  government, 
and  I  am  siire  that  the  rewards  at  the  bar 
of  world  opinion  would  be  subetantial. 

From  your  own  pwint  of  view,  such  an 
initiative  would  also  enable  you  to  Judge 
the  relative  desirabUlty  of  adopting  a  posi- 
tion of  fiexibillty  on  the  prisoner-of-war 
issue.  I  would  hope  that  such  a  policy  would 
be  possible,  and  that  furthCT  Initiatives  could 
follow  leading  to  an  eventual  exchange  of 
all  prisoners  held  by  both  sides. 

Thank   you   for  giving  this  matter  your 
serious  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pattl  Ftndi^st, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

IAt.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  tragic  social  and  political  polariza- 
tion our  Nation  has  undergone  since  the 
beginning  of  American  involvement  in 
the  Indochina  war,  we  are  fortunately 
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still  together  in  the  pursuit  of  one  objec- 
tive—the safety  and  release  of  over  1,600 
American  soldiers  presently  listed  as 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action. 

We  have  alternately  pleaded  and  de- 
manded that  the  National  Liberation 
Front— NLF — in  Hanoi  provide  our  Gov- 
ernment or  the  families  of  POW's  with 
assurance  that  our  soldiers  are  being 
treated  humanely  and  in  compliance 
with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Ge- 
neva accords. 

But  our  pleas  and  demands  have  gone 
largely  unheeded.  The  shreds  of  informa- 
tion we  have  received  from  Hanoi  have 
done  virtually  nothing  to  alleviate  our 
concern  and  have  made  more  painful  the 
nagging  uncertainty  that  has  been  the 
source  of  much  of  our  anguish. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  my  countrymen  on  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the 
first  American  POW  in  Vietnam  in  this 
attempt  to  focus  American  and  world 
opinion  on  one  of  the  crudest  aspects  of 
this  war. 

Letterwriting  campaigns,  peace  dele- 
gations to  Hanoi,  and  formal  appeals  by 
our  Oovemment  have  made  some  prog- 
ress in  obtaining  information  about  the 
POW's  and  missing  in  action.  But  we 
have  made  only  slight  inroads.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  build  and  maintain  a 
level  of  public  opinion  that  Htinoi  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  cannot  ignore.  We  can 
only  hope  that  some  vestige  of  humani- 
tarian instincts  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  prevail  over  the  use  of  these  men  as 
a  political  bargaining  position. 

The  purpose  of  this  Nation  Week  of 
Concern  is  not  limited  to  the  exertion  of 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam.  We  are  also 
reassuring  the  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
grieving  families  that  we  have  not  and 
will  not  forget  their  suffering.  We  called 
on  these  men  and  their  families  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  their  country  and  we  will 
not  rest  until  we  have  secured  their  safe 
return  home.  We  are  only  indirectly 
responsible  for  their  imprisonment,  but 
we  must  make  ourselves  directly  and 
completely  responsible  for  their  release. 
Until  these  men  are  with  us  again,  we 
and  their  1,600  broken  fcunlhes  are  all 
prisoners  of  this  war. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  observance  of  the 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War  and  Missing  in  Action. 

To  focus  attention  In  this  way  on  one 
of  the  truly  agonizing  aspects  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  is  both  fitting  and  timely,  in 
my  judgment.  With  some  1,600  U.S. 
flghtingmen  unaccounted  for  in  Viet- 
nam, and  with  Hanoi  claiming  they  hold 
only  339  as  prisoners,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  about  the  validity  of  this  expres- 
sion of  concern  for  our  men  held  captive 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

Prom  the  early  days  of  our  Nation's 
participation  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I 
believe  there  has  beai  a  constantly  shift- 
ing view  in  Hanoi  relative  to  the  Ameri- 
cans they  hold  captive.  In  the  beginning, 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
threatened  to  prosecute  our  men  as  war 
criminals  and  to  publicly  execute  them. 


Over  the  years,  that  hard  line  position 
has  softened  considerably  and  I  am  of 
the  view  that  mounting  concern  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world  over  the 
treatment  and  welfare  of  our  men,  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  change. 
In  this  regard,  I  believe  the  group 
which  should  be  singled  out  for  commen- 
dation as  contributing  most  to  Hanoi's 
change  of  heart,  are  those  wives  of  the 
POW/MIA's  who  have  joined  together 
to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  of  these 
men. 

In  January  of  this  year,  at  the  urging 
of  the  National  League  of  Families  and 
other  interested  groups,  I  mailed  to  every 
household  in  my  congressional  district  in 
California,  a  pamphlet  on  the  POW/MIA 
problem.  In  it,  I  urged  my  constituents  to 
cUp  and  mail  to  Hanoi  a  special  appeal 
for  humane  treatment  and  the  release  of 
our  men  held  captive  by  them.  According 
to  the  postmasters  in  my  district,  the  re- 
sponse was  excellent  and  I  was  grati- 
fied by  the  number  who  wrote  me  saying 
that  they  had  responded. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  inform  me  that 
they  also  joined  in  this  letter- writing  ef- 
fort with  similar  results  and.  when  com- 
bined with  the  growing  movement  now- 
underway  throughout  the  country,  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  the  word  is  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  in  Hanoi. 

Following  the  abortive  raid  against  the 
Son  Tay  Prison  Camp  last  fall,  many 
people  felt  there  would  be  an  adverse  re- 
action from  Hanoi  that  could  only  com- 
pound the  already  deplorable  conditions 
being  faced  dally  by  our  men.  Prom  every 
indication,  however,  that  situation  did 
not  develop.  Instead,  over  the  holidays, 
we  witnessed  a  further  relaxing  of  Ha- 
noi's rigid  position  with  regard  to  the 
prisoners.  Mail  privileges  were  Uberal- 
ized  and  many  Americans  witnessed  a 
special  TV  program  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  at  Christmas  time. 
All  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  cer- 
tainly suggest  that  the  many  campaigns 
being  waged  throughout  the  United 
States  to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  of 
our  men,  are  finally  beginning  to  pay 
off.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  all 
Members  of  Congress,  in  fact,  all  Ameri- 
cans should  join  in  observing  this  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern.  But,  just  being 
concerned  is  not  enough. 

While  there  is  very  UtUe  that  any  of 
us  can  do  to  really  bring  about  humane 
treatment  or  the  ultimate  release  of 
American  POW's,  we  can  write  letters, 
sign  petitions,  and  make  our  voices  heard. 
If  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  is 
genuinely  concerned  about  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country,  as  they  indicate  they 
are,  then  we  can  all  join  in  to  let  Hanoi 
know  how  we  feel  about  this  issue. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  littie  that 
everyone  can  agree  on,  here  is  a  problem 
which  knows  no  partisan  or  philosophical 
boimdaries.  It  Is  not  an  attempt  to  divert 
anyone's  attention  away  from  the  larger 
question  of  the  war  itself,  nor  is  it  a  sub- 
stitute for  oflacial  Government  or  diplo- 
matic action  to  resolve  the  POW/MIA 
prc^lem. 

Instead,  it  is  an  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  join  together  In  a  humani- 
tarian appeal  for  decency  and,  perhaps, 


in  some  way,  convey  to  these  brave  men, 
some  of  whom  have  been  in  captivity 
since  1964,  that  we  do  care  and  that  they 
have  not  and  never  will  be  forgotten. 

Obviously,  for  some  American  POW's/ 
MIA's — time  has  already  run  out  and  for 
many  more,  it  is  growing  shorter  with 
each  passing  day.  But  surely,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  express  our  personal  concern  in  a 
meaningful  way  by  joining  in  observ- 
ance of  this  week  which  the  Congress 
and  the  President  have  designated  as  the 
"National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War/Missing  in  Action." 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
Government  recognize  the  frustration, 
the  anxiety  of  this  terrible  condition  in 
Southeast  Asia  where  more  than  1.600 
young  men  are  still  held  in  jeopardy. 

We,  by  no  measure,  can  imderstand  the 
mental  anxieties  that  are  faced  by  the 
families  daily  of  not  knowing  the  plight 
of  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  assist  this  Government  of  ours 
m  bringing  world  attention  to  this  ter- 
rible situation,  recognizing  that  all  legal 
means  have  been  used  and  are  continu- 
ing to  be  used  to  bring  an  early  release, 
as  well  as  abiding  by  the  terms  of  the 
Greneva  Convention  in  the  handling  of 
these  prisoners. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
the  only  success,  really,  that  has  been 
achieved  in  getting  more  information 
about  our  prisoners  has  not  been  by  legal 
means,  but  only  when  world  opinion  has 
been  brought  to  bear  eigainst  the  Com- 
munists. 

It  is  our  hope  as  the  authors  of  this 
resolution  that  every  community  in  this 
country,  that  every  group,  every  service 
club,  every  church  and  every  organiza- 
tion have  frequent  meetings  concern- 
ing themselves  with  this  terrible  situa- 
tion as  are  possible  during  this  week.  We 
hope  that  every  church  shaU  next  Sun- 
day, as  well  as  they  did  last  Sunday,  hold 
prayer  services  for  the  early  release  and 
information  about  our  prisoners. 
Through  these  efforts  it  is  our  hope  and 
prayer  that  we  can  bring  about  some 
solution  to  this  terrible  problem.  This  is 
the  reason  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  caused  to  be  brought  about 
this  action  by  the  special  recognition  of 
President  Nixon  last  Friday  as  he  signed 
this  resolution  made  the  conament  that 
of  the  many  bills  that  he  has  signed  since 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  has  had  the  significance  and  the 
importance  that  this  resolution  carried. 
It  was  his  hope  and  prayer  that  we  would 
have  an  early  release  of  our  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to  keep 
this  paramount  not  only  in  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  this  Chamber,  using  ev- 
ery power  we  have  at  our  disposal,  but 
in  the  minds  of  the  more  than  200  mil- 
lion people  that  claim  the  United  States 
as  their  homeland.  They  must  not  be 
forgotten  and  I  am  sure  they  are  not 
going  to  be  forgotten.  I  think  our  prayers 
will  be  answered.  But  let  us  remember  to 
remember  our  prisoners  in  our  prayers 
and  our  every  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  all  who  took  part 
today  in  this  special  order.  May  our 
prayers  be  answered  soon. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  during  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WISDOM  OF  "NO-KNOCK"  PROVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hocan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  week  two  incidents  involving  the 
Metropolitan  Police  occurred  which  Illus- 
trate, most  cogently  and  most  dramati- 
cally, the  wisdom  of  this  body  in  approv- 
ing the  "no-knock"  provision  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

The  two  incidents  to  which  I  refer  are 
the  narcotics  raid  in  which  a  young  po- 
lice oflBcer  was  needlessly  shot  and  killed 
because  the  "no-knock"  authority  was 
not  used,  and  the  raid  later  in  the  week 
which  successfully  closed  down  an  illegeU 
gambUng  operation  because  the  "no- 
knock"  authority  was  used. 

In  the  first  case,  a  promising  young 
police  officer — 21  years  old,  with  a  wife 
and  18-month-old  child — lost  his  life  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  A  fellow 
officer  suffered  a  gunshot  wound  in  the 
head. 

These  shootings  occurred  during  an  at- 
tempt by  a  six-man  search  party  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  to  search  a  South- 
east Washington  apartment  for  narcot- 
ics violations.  The  six  police  officers  in 
the  search  party  knocked  on  the  door  of 
the  apartment  they  had  been  ordered  to 
search,  announced  that  they  were  police- 
men, and  said  that  they  had  a  search 
warrant.  When  there  was  no  response, 
they  began  to  batter  the  door  down  and 
the  shootings  occurred. 

This  tragedy  was  compounded  because 
Officer  Qlen  Fisher's  death  was  needless. 
Had  Glen  P.  Fisher  been  armed  with  a 
"no-knock"  warrant  rather  than  the  sim- 
ple search  warrant,  which  he  did  have, 
this  senseless  death  may  have  been 
averted. 

Several  days  later,  the  newly  author- 
ized "no-knock"  warrant  was  used  for 
the  first  time  in  a  gambling  raid  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  useful  and  successful 
weapon  for  the  police  officers  in  that 
search  party. 

In  that  case,  about  90  law  enforcement 
officers  raided  15  separate  locations  in 
Washington  and  one  in  Arlington  in  con- 
nection with  a  gambling  operation  which 
was  estimated  to  be  taking  in  about 
$30,000  a  day.  Fourteen  persons  were 
arrested  and  assorted  gambling  para- 
phernalia was  seized. 

As  he  announced  the  arrest  of  14  per- 
sons in  connection  with  this  Illegal  gam- 
bling operation,  VS.  attorney  Thomas 
A.  Plannery  said  that  without  the  spe- 
cial "no-knock"  and  wiretap  provisions 
authorized  by  the  D.C.  Court  Reorga- 
nization and  Criminal  Procedures  Act  of 


1970,  "this  case  could  not  have  been 
been  made." 

Enuring  the  many  months  last  year 
that  the  House  and  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  members  spent 
formulating  this  legislation,  much  of  the 
time  was  devoted  to  assuring  that  the 
"no-knock"  provision  would  not  be 
abused.  Every  safeguard  was  taken  to  in- 
sure that  citizens'  rights  would  not  be 
infringed. 

The  new  law  merely  codifies  existing 
case  law  and  sets  forth  the  general  re- 
quirement that  an  officer  must  an- 
nounce his  identity  and  purpose  before 
entering  the  premises  to  arrest  or  serve 
a  warrant.  The  law  then  sets  forth  the 
exceptions — already  recognized  under 
Supreme  Court  decisions — when  a  po- 
lice officer  may  enter  without  announc- 
ing in  advance. 

These  circumstances  are:  First,  when 
his  life  or  the  life  of  a  third  party  is  in 
danger;  second,  when  evidence  is  likely 
to  be  destroyed  if  he  announces  in  ad- 
vance— this  is  particularly  relevant  to 
narcotics  and  gambling  raids,  such  as 
those  I  mentioned  previously;  and  third, 
if  It  would  be  a  useless  gestiu^.  It  would 
be  a  useless  gesture  for  a  police  officer, 
when  pursuing  a  felon,  to  pause  at  a 
door  slammed  in  his  face  and  knock  and 
indicate  his  Identity  which  would  al- 
ready be  known  to  the  individual  flee- 
ing, or  to  knock  on  the  window  of  an 
abandoned  car  before  entering  it. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  in  these 
instances,  as  in  all  other  Instances  of 
serving  search  or  arrest  warrants,  the 
officer  must  have  probable  cause. 

It  is  clear  that  Officer  Fisher  had 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
Southeast  Washington  apartment  which 
he  was  to  search  w£is  being  used  in 
violation  of  the  narcotics  laws  and  a  "no- 
knock"  entry  could  certainly  have  been 
authorized.  The  police  officers  who 
staged  the  later  successful  gambling  raid, 
also  had  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  premises  were  being  used  for  illegal 
purposes  and  did  obtain  a  special  "no- 
knock"  entry. 

Any  rational  person  who  looks  at  the 
record  in  these  two  incidents  must  admit 
that  the  much-maligned  "no-knock" 
authority  did,  indeed,  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death,  between 
success  and  failure  in  these  two  cases. 


IT  IS  99.99  PERCENT  INTACT  BUT 
100  PERCENT  DEAD:  CONGRESS 
MUST    PROTECT    THE     ALASKAN 

ENVIRONMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  another  bill  designed 
to  protect  the  Alaskan  environment 
from  those  who  coimt  their  blessings  in 
oily  dollar  signs.  Twenty-nine  Members 
of  both  parties  join  me  today;  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  16  Members  cosponsored  an 
identical  bill,  H.R.  5059.  Our  bUl,  relat- 
ing to  the  construction  of  an  oil  pipe- 
line in  the  State  of  Alaska,  would  give 
Congress  ultimate  responsibllty  for  any 
decision  on  such  building. 


The  bill  is  necessary  and  proper  Inas- 
much as  the  executive  branch  has  seen 
fit  to  ignore  the  warnings  of  its  own 
panel  of  experts  and  urged  construction 
of  the  pipeUne.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
January  1971  "draft  environmental  re- 
port" from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Since  the  release  of  that  report 
the  Introduction  of  bills  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  since  the  departmental 
hearings  on  the  subject,  there  has  been 
a  tiny  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  slow  down  its  pell-mell 
rush  to  lay  pipe  across  the  Alaskan  wil- 
derness. Were  I  naive,  or  had  I  less  ex- 
perience with  the  Federal  Government 
than  my  20-plus  years  in  Congress  in- 
dicate, I  would  say,  •  cnalk  up  a  victory" 
for  the  forces  of  conservation. 

But  I  cannot  do  that.  I  have  learned 
the  ways  of  bureaucracy  and  therefore 
know  that  unless  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  Alaska's  wilderness  are  spelled  out  in 
pubhc  law,  bureaucrats  will  Interpret 
existing  regulations  to  favor  the  most 
persistent  lobby.  We  already  have  an 
example  of  one  lobby's  effectiveness: 
Convinced  or  assured  that  no  problems 
would  be  put  in  the  way  of  exploiting 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  oil  companies  poured  into  Alaska 
$200  million  worth  of  imported,  Japa- 
nese, steel  pipe  to  construct  the  oil  line 
almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
leases.  The  pipe  remains  stacked.  The 
shame  of  this  extravagence  with  stock- 
holder money  is  not  that  the  oil  compa- 
nies jumped  the  gim  on  developing 
Alaskan  oil ;  rather,  it  was  their  assiunp- 
tion  that  whatever  they  did  would  not  be 
open  to  question. 

Had  it  not  been  for  sustained  objec- 
tions by  conservationists  throughout 
Alaska  and  the  Nation,  the  pipeline 
would  now  be  close  to  spilling  its  way 
across  the  State.  And  I  mean  that  lit- 
erally for  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
foolproof  system  to  prevent  catastrophic 
oil  spills  in  an  800-mile  long  hot  oil  line. 

Can  a  simple  pipe  that  takes  up  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  land  of  Alaska 
create  an  environmental  disaster?  That 
is  the  question  often  posed  by  the  oil 
companies  in  an  effort  to  justify  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline.  My  good  friend 
Theodore  M.  Edison  of  New  Jersey  looks 
at  the  broad  picture  and  demolishes  some 
of  the  cherished  arguments  used  by  the 
oil  industry.  In  fact,  I  lifted  the  idea 
for  the  title  to  my  remarks  from  Edi- 
son's statement.  He  says  in  part: 

Same  pipeline  proponents  have  tried  to 
Imply  that  the  effect  of  the  pipeline  on  the 
wilderness  would  be  Insignificant  because 
the  whole  50-foot  by  about  800-mlle  ribbon 
right-of-way  would  occupy  leas  than  two 
thousandths  of  one  percent  of  Alaska's  land 
(only  8.2  square  miles  out  of  686,412) .  Using 
that  kind  of  logic.  It  could  be  argued  that  a 
man  could  not  be  much  affected  by  a  bullet 
hole  that  would  leave  99.99%  of  bis  body 
intact!  The  trouble  Is  that  wilderness  is  like 
an  organism  in  which  rivers  are  Its  veins, 
and  since  the  pipeline  would  cross  hundreds 
of  streams.  In  addition  to  some  major  rivers, 
an  oil  spill  could  do  serious  damage  all  the 
way  from  the  point  of  the  spill  to  the  sea. 

Knowing  the  interest  of  all  Members 
in  the  question  of  the  pipeline  Itself,  and 
more  important,  with  the  question  of  the 
environmental  impact  of  the  proposed 
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line.  I  hope  you  will  closely  examine  Mr. 
ajlion's  full  statement  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  statement  follows: 

WK8T  Ohanob,  N.J..  March  5, 1971. 
fie  Alaska  pipeline  hearings. 
DascTOB  (Attention  320), 
Bureou  of  Land  Management, 
U£.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«AB  Sib:  I  understand  that  Interested 
persons  are  invited  to  submit  statements  for 
inclusion  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  on 
the  propoeed  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  I 
request  that  the  foUowlng  remarks  be  in- 
cluded In  the  hearings  record : 

Terms  like  "high  standards  of  Uvlng'\ 
■progress",  and  healthy  economic  growth" 
have  become  so  closely  associated  with  the 
eiploltation  of  wilderness  that  It  is  hard  to 
convince  developers  that  in  many  cases  over- 
exploltatlon  is  leading  to  "progress"  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  ends  of  non-replace- 
sble  supplies  of  several  important  items  are 
coming  into  view,  yet  we  continue  to  invent 
faster  and  more  automatic  ways  to  clean  out 
tbe  last  remaining  stock  I  Even  replaceable 
itema  are  being  used  up  faster  than  they  are 
being  replaced. 

We  are  constantly  being  asked  to  accept 
hazards  and  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
our  environment  on  the  grounds  of  necee- 
alty— but  since  different  forms  of  "necessity" 
often  conflict  with  each  other,  we  should  be 
very  cautious  in  responding  to  such  requests. 
Unduly  hasty  or  improvident  developments 
can  lead  to  a  great  waste  of  desirable  things 
that  may  soon  become  unavailable  at  any 
price. 

InMation  worries  all  of  us.  and  the  CJov- 
emment.  the  war,  and  miscellaneous  grem- 
lins get  blamed  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
A  more  basic  and  irreversible  cause  of  In- 
flation may  be  found  in  the  exhaustion  ol 
our  best  sources  of  raw  materials.  When  we 
first  started  drilling  oil   wells,   it   was  only 
necessary    to    scratch    the    surface   to   bring 
m  a  gusher:  but  that  cheap  supply  Is  gone, 
and  we  must  now  use  extremely  expensive 
technology  to  obtain  oil  from  great  depths, 
from  the  ocean  floor,  or  from  remote  points. 
Our  richest  ores  have  been  mined,  and  we 
are  turning  to  lower  and  lower  grade  sources. 
We  may  be  approaching  the  point  at  which 
each    technical    advance    that    permits    one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  is  more 
than  offset  by  a  one-hundred-and-ten-fold 
increate  in  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be 
Aorie.  If,  in  spite  of  technical  advances,  stand- 
ards of  living  start  to  drop,  all  kinds  of  pro- 
test strikes  would  probably  become  frequent: 
and  the  consequent  reduction  In  productivity 
could  so  aggravate  the  situation  that  a  truly 
frightful  chain-reaction  crash  could  result. 
I  am  convinced  that  overpopulation  lies  at 
the  root  of  our  most  serious  problems,  and 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  optimum 
life  quality,  our  numbers  already  far  exceed 
the    long-range    carrying    capacity    of    this 
country. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods  and 
services  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  when  ahort- 
ages  occur,  conservationists  are  blamed  for 
blocking  progress.  Suppose  the  oonaervatlon- 
Ists'  objections  ar«  Ignored  and  that  all  of  the 
proposed  expansions  are  allowed  to  take 
place:  what  then?  We  would,  pertutps,  gain 
partial  security  from  blackouts  and  other 
troubles  for  say  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  It 
is  becoming  very  evident  that  expansion 
cannot  continue  indefinitely.  If  saerifloe  of 
some  of  our  best  remaining  natural  areas 
could  yield  permanent  solutions  of  our  prob- 
lems, it  would  be  one  thing,  but  X  fear  that 
the  sacrifice  would  play  only  a  minor  stop- 
gap role  In  any  100-year  development  pro- 
gram. And  for  the  worid,  100  years  is  a  very 
short  time.  If  hazards,  prohlbitlTe  ooets,  and 
other  adverse  fEustors  are  soon  g^lng  to  force 
a  halt  to  expansion  anyway,  why  not  take 


steps  to  slow  down  expansion  now,  and  save 
some  priceless  areas  as  a  heritage  for  our 
own  and  future  generations? 

Why  should  we  act  like  a  chilly  man  who 
is  willing  to  bum  down  his  hotise  to  gain  a 
few  hours  of  warmth?  Would  not  such  a 
man  fare  better  In  the  long  run  If  he  choae 
to  endure  some  chill  In  order  to  be  able  to 
have  continuing  shelter  from  wind  and  rain? 
Oil,  minerals,  and  other  non-renewable  re- 
Boxircee  wUl  not  be  loct  through  waiting,  and 
perhaps,  as  we  learn  more  about  the  ways 
of  nature,  we  can  make  gradual  xise  of  them 
without  risking  Irreparable  damage  to  "re- 
newable" reeourcee  such  as  fish,  forests,  and 
wildlife  m  general. 

Some  pipeline  proponents  have  triad  to 
imply  that  the  effect  of  the  pipeline  on  the 
wUdemees  would  be  Insignificant  because 
the  whole  60-foot  by  about  BOO-mlle  ribbon 
right-of-way  would  occupy  less  than  two 
thousandths  of  one  percent  of  Alaska's  land 
(only  8.3  square  miles  out  of  686,413) .  Using 
that  kind  of  logic,  It  could  be  argued  that  a 
man  could  not  be  much  affected  by  a  bullet 
hole  that  would  leave  99.99%  of  his  Iwdy 
intact!  The  trouble  la  that  wUdemeas  Is 
like  an  organism  In  which  rivers  are  Its  veins, 
and  since  the  pipeline  would  cross  hundreds 
of  streams.  In  addition  to  some  major  rivers, 
an  oil  spUl  coxild  do  serious  damage  an  the 
way  from  the  point  of  spill  to  the  sea. 

A  booklet  of  "Questions  and  Answers",  pub- 
lished by  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company, 
answers  the  question,  "How  muoh  oU  Is  in 
Alaska?",  with  the  statement,  "It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  10  billion  barrels  of  oil 
can  be  produced  from  the  North  Slope  re- 
serves. That's  as  much  oU  as  the  reeervee  In 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma.  Kansas  and  half  of 
Texas  combined."  The  booklet  also  states 
that  "At  full  capacity,  13  stations  will  oper- 
ate to  move  two  million  barrels  thnnogh  a 
day."  On  dividing  two  million  Into  10  billion. 
It  Is  seen  that  the  estimated  reserve  ahotild 
supply  oil  for  at  least  6,000  days  (about  14 
years)  at  capacity  operation.  In  view  of  the 
risks  Involved,  this  seems  like  an  Incredibly 
short  life  for  the  benefit,  so  I  assume  the 
promoters  of  the  project  hope  to  find  more 
oU  on  the  North  Slope  later.  But  even  if  the 
life  of  the  oil  field  should  turn  out  to  be 
three  or  four  times  14  years.  It  would  still  be 
very  short. 

If  the  pipeline  Is  built,  many  people  may 
become  dependent  on  It  for  their  livelihood. 
What  will  happen  to  them  when  the  brief 
boom  ends?  If  Eskimos  and  others  are  forced 
to  adapt  to  the  Intrusion  of  "clvlllaatlon" 
into  wilderness,  may  they  not  find  It  difficult, 
or  Impossible,  to  return  to  former  ways  of 
life  when  the  project  shuts  down?  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  possibility  that 
we  would  duplicate  our  sorry  treatment  of 
the  American  Indian. 

Finally,  In  view  of  world  tensions,  I  ask 
what  thought  has  been  given  to  military  de- 
fense? The  pipeline  would  be  so  vtilnerable 
to  attack  and  sabotage  that  If  it  should  be- 
come as  important  to  our  national  economy 
as  pipeline  proponents  suggest,  there  would 
surely  be  demands  for  Its  protection — and  In 
wild  country,  adequate  protection  would  not 
be  cheap.  Should  not  the  manpower  and  ex- 
pense required  for  this  purpose  be  Included  m 
any  calculation  of  the  ratio  of  benefits  to 
costs?  And  should  not  the  costs  be  considered 
now.  Instead  of  being  neglected  until  they 
can  be  forced  on  the  general  public  later 
through  inclusion  in  our  tremendous  mlUtcoy 
budget? 

Respectful!  V  submitted, 

Thxodosi  M.  Edison. 


Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1964,  the  Congress  acted  to  insure  that 
one  of  the  basic  essentials  of  life— food- 
should  be  available  to  our  more  needy 
citizens.  The  intent  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  was  to 
make  sure  that  those  whose  incomes 
were  so  low  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  purchase  both  shelter  and  food 
would  have  relief  from  this  dilemma. 

Specifically,  the  act  stated  that  It  is 
"the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote  the 
general  welfare"  and  "raise  levels  of  nu- 
trition among  low  Income  households." 
Clearly  this  act  was  aimed  at  helping 
families  whose  incomes  are  near  or  be- 
low the  poverty  level. 

In  general,  this  body  left  the  setting 
of  standards  with  regard  to  eligibility  to 
receive  food  stamps  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion did  require  the  States  to  use  Income 
as  a  criterion  in  establishing  eligibility. 
Unfortunately,  by  using  hicome  per 
month  as  a  determinsmt  of  eligibility, 
persons  who  would  otherwise  be  Ineligible 
are  allowed  to  receive  food  stamps. 

Many  Members  have  received  letters 
from  constituents  informing  them  of 
their  outrage  over  otherwise  employable 
persons  who  were  voluntarily  refusing 
to  work  by  reason  of  a  labor  dispute. 
When  two  parties,  either  business  or  la- 
bor, engage  in  a  form  of  economic  war- 
fare against  each  other,  the  resources  of 
the  Government  should  not  be  used  to 
subsidize  either  party  in  the  dispute. 

Another  abuse  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  been  the  granting  of  food 
stamps  to  college  students.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  more  than  aware  of  the  plight 
of  struggling  students.  However,  this 
body  must  remember  that  students  are 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  private 
foundations  and  scholarships,  and  from 
the  universities  themselves.  Since  none 
of  this  assistance — especially  that  which 
comes  from  parents — can  be  clasalfled  as 
income,  many  students  are  eligible  to 
receive  food  stamps. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  clarify  the  law  in  order  to 
assure  that  these  practices  do  not  con- 
tinue. I  would  note  that  this  House  has 
adopted  language  similar  to  my  bill  but 
unfortunately  It  was  rejected  by  the  oth- 
er body.  I  would  like  to  urge  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  favorably  consider 
the  language  of  my  bill  when  the  con- 
tinuing authorization  for  the  food  stamp 
program  comes  before  the  Congress. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn^  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHOENIX  VOLUNTEER 
FIRE  COMPANY  ON  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Whallet) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  'WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  volun- 
teer fireflghtlng  organizations  are  among 
that  corps  of  unsung  heroes  that  daUy 
risk  their  lives  for  others,  but  rarely  are 
recognized  for  their  outstanding  service 
and  contributions  to  humanity. 

One  such  organization,  the  Phoenix 
Volunteer  Fire  Company  of  Hollidays- 
burg.  Pa.,  Is  celebrating  Its  100th  annl- 
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versary  this  year.  I  would  like  to  pay  a 
special  and  public  tribute  to  this  com- 
pany for  the  outstanding  service  It  has 
rendered  to  the  Hollidaysburg  commu- 
nity during  the  past  century. 

Few  people  realize  the  extent  of  the 
firefighters'  responsibility  In  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property.  Accidents 
caused  by  fires  and  explosions  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  12,000  Ameri- 
cans every  year;  and  during  this  same 
period,  an  additional  2  million  are  badly 
burned.  And  to  accompany  these  fright- 
ening figures,  the  loss  in  property  ap- 
proaches $2  billion  each  year. 

Thus,  fllreflghting  is  a  dangerous  and 
serious  business.  Can  you  Imagine  the 
consequences  if  fireflghting  were  left  to 
chance — to  people  not  dedicated  to  such 
a  purpose?  The  danger  of  a  firefighter's 
occupation  is  equaled  only  by  the  vital 
necessity  for  the  service  they  perform. 

If  one  is  not  personally  acquainted 
with  a  volunteer  fireman,  he  might  ask, 
"Why  do  it?  Why  risk  your  life  for  noth- 
ing when  others  get  paid?" 

Volunteers  represent  some  90  percent 
of  all  American  fire  departments  cur- 
rently in  existence.  Motivation  varies 
with  the  individual,  but  you  will  find  that 
a  volimteer  fireman  is  one  who  sees  a  job 
to  be  done,  and  pitches  in  to  do  it.  He 
is  a  good  citizen,  one  who  will  give  of  liis 
time  to  make  his  town  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  He  is  the  kind  of  person 
who  makes  a  community  tick.  His  roots 
go  deep  into  the  community,  just  as  the 
values  for  which  he  stands  go  deep  into 
the  roots  of  our  Nation.  And  members  of 
the  Phoenix  Fire  Company  are  exem- 
plary of  this  tradition,  of  this  institution, 
of  Americanism. 

Whatever  their  motivation,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  volunteer  fire  companies  is 
uniform  in  its  quality.  This  is  evidenced 
by  fire  insurance  rates,  which  are  no 
higher  In  areas  served  by  volunteer  com- 
panies than  in  areas  served  by  profes- 
sional units. 

The  Phoenix  Volunteer  Fire  Company 
has  served  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
America  and  community  pride  since  its 
incorporation  on  May  4.  1871.  EKiring 
that  period,  the  community  benefited, 
not  only  in  the  security  of  knowing  that 
a  well-drilled,  competent  organization 
always  stood  ready  to  protect  them  in 
times  of  crisis;  but  Edso,  because  these 
men  were  members  of  the  community, 
served  in  various  other  capacities,  and 
helped  the  town  to  grow,  and  prosper, 
and  unify. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  read  a  state- 
ment by  Reverend  Henzllk  former  chap- 
lain of  the  volunteer  fire  department  of 
Oak  FVjrest,  HI.  In  his  opinion: 

When  men  give  of  themselves,  even  to 
their  life-blood,  to  protect  others,  they  are 
In  the  deepest  sense  acting  out,  rather  than 
talking  about,  the  Christian  command  to  be 
their  brother's  keeper. 

Dedicated,  conscientious  men,  such  as 
those  of  the  Phoenix  Volunteer  Fire 
Company,  deserve  the  recognition, 
applause,  and  respect  of  all  America.  I 
extend  to  these  men  my  most  sincere  and 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  observance 
of  this  milestone,  and  offer  my  wish  and 


my  prayers  for  their  continued  health 
and  safety  in  this  noble  and  Rlorious 
task — serving  their  fellow  man. 


THE   18- YEAR-OLD  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  McDonald)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  several  months 
since  the  House  initially  began  its  de- 
bate on  the  issue  of  whether  the  18-  to 
20-year-old  age  group  should  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

Congress  debated,  considered,  and 
passed  a  law  giving  them  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections.  We  are  now 
considering  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which,  if  ratified,  will  give  them 
that  basic  right  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

Our  display  of  concern  for  the  la-.  19-, 
20-year-old  American  has  been  consid- 
erable. But  the  right  to  vote  is  only  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  American 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20 
be  given  all  the  responsibilities  of  an 
adult.  This  age  group  is  compelled  to 
accept  the  obligation  of  military  service 
and  to  pay  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes  on  the  salary  they  earn.  Many  are 
married  and  have  children,  yet  in  sev- 
eral States  are  not  permitted  to  own 
property  or  to  execute  a  contract. 

There  is  great  incongruity  between  the 
responsibilities  we  have  put  on  thi.s  age 
group,  and  the  rights  we  have  accorded 
them. 

My  conclusions  and  my  position  on 
this  issue  are  not  directed  toward  the 
right  to  vote,  Mr.  Speaker. 

My  remarks  today  are  directed  to- 
ward all  State  laws  pertaining  to  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  this  age 
group.  In  order  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  responsibilities  they  have  at  the 
present  time,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
the  50  State  attorneys  general  regarding 
the  age  for  assumption  of  responsi- 
bilities by  minors.  I  have  received  re- 
sponses from  33  States  thus  far.  I  think 
the  evidence  will  show  that  full  en- 
franchisement for  the  18-,  19-.  and  20- 
year-old  citizen  is  long  overdue. 

The  categories  in  the  questionnaire 
were:  Obtaining  health  and  accident  In- 
surance, admission  to  public  places,  age 
of  emancipation,  alcoholic  beverages,  at- 
torney-client relationships,  banking, 
blood  donations,  change  of  name,  change 
of  residence,  contracts,  credit  cards,  cur- 
few, jurisdictional  age  In  courts,  libel, 
licenses — automobile,  and  so  forth,  med- 
ical treatment — birth  control  pills,  own- 
ership of  property,  responsibility  of 
debts,  stock  ownership  and  voting, 
tattooing,  weapons  ownership  and  use. 
wills,  and  voting. 

The  first  thought  that  comes  to  mind 
when  you  bring  up  the  topic  of  enfran- 
chisement for  this  age  group  is  the  right 
to  vote.  The  second  is  the  right  to  drink. 
Both  have  little  relevance  in  the  day- 
to-day  routine  of  living.  What  does  have 
relevance  is  owning  property,  having  re- 


sponsibility for  contracts  and  debts,  serv- 
ing on  jury  duty,  getting  married,  or  ex- 
ecuting a  will. 

Of  the  33  States  responding  to  my 
questioimaire.  only  24  responded  on  the 
laws  pertaining  to  ownership  of  property. 
Eight  of  these  States  require  that  ali 
persons  must  be  21  to  own  property;  one 
required  21  unless  he  or  she  is  a  veteran 
or  married;  three  required  the  male  to 
be  21,  the  female  to  be  18 — and  I  wonder 
what  the  women's  liberation  movement 
would  say  about  that — seven  States  set 
18  as  the  minimum  age  to  own  property; 
and  five  have  no  limit,  stipulating  that 
the  purchaser  if  imder  21  have  the  con- 
sent of  parent  or  guardian. 

On  marriage,  29  States  responded.  Six 
require  both  parties  to  be  21;  one  re- 
quires both  to  be  19;  one  requires  19  for 
the  male,  18  for  the  female;  two  require 
the  male  to  be  20,  the  female  18;  lour 
require  both  to  be  18;  and  lour  require 
the  male  to  be  18,  the  female  16.  Sev- 
eral States  provide  that  a  pregnant  girl 
can  marry  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
A  third  important  category  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  debts.  Of  the  26  States 
which  answered  this  question,  15  require 
the  person  to  be  21;  three  require  21  for 
the  male,  18  for  the  female;  one  requires 
the  person  to  be  20;  one  19;  and  six  18. 
It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  these 
antiquated  laws  encourage  widespread 
disobedience,  most  of  the  thne  with  our 
knowledge.  Many  of  our  young  men  and 
women  are  married  and  have  families, 
yet  do  not  have  the  right  to  enter  into  a 
contract  for  a  home,  or  many  of  the 
amenities  which  make  living  comfortable 
such  as  major  appliances  or  even  an 
automobile. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples  of 
the  more  inconsistent  laws  to  illustrate 
the  hodgepodge  approach  many  States 
have  taken  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
majority. 

In  Texas,  a  male  can  marry  at  age  19, 
but  cannot  change  his  residence,  own  a 
rifle  or  pistol,  negotiate  a  contract,  or 
own  property  until  he  Is  21.  In  Mon- 
tana, a  man  caimot  own  a  rifle  or  a 
pistol  until  he  is  21,  but  he  can  use  either 
or  both  weapons  when  he  is  14. 

Responsibility  for  medical  treatment  is 
another  area  where  the  nonadult  suffers 
greatly.  The  majority  of  States  require 
parental  consent  up  to  age  21  for  medical 
treatment.  One  of  our  newer  States,  Ha- 
waii, was  forward  thinking  enough  to 
void  the  parental  consent  clause  in  cases 
of  pregnancy  and  venereal  disease. 

In  Mississippi,  a  man  of  18  is  permitted 
to  own  property,  but  cannot  leave  that 
jiroperty  to  anyone  in  the  event  of  his 
death  before  21,  simply  because  the  law 
prevents  him  from  making  a  will. 

I  name  these  States  not  out  of  malice, 
but  as  examples  of  a  national  problem. 
There  are  similar  discrepancies  in  all 
the  States,  including  my  home  State  of 
Michigan. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
held  these  antiquated  laws  too  long.  This 
Congress  has  responded  to  this  Issue  by 
giving  this  age  group  the  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections,  and  through  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment.  But  the 
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job  has  only  begim.  What  Congress  has 
offered  this  group  is  a  small  token  of 
recognition.  Our  young  citizens  will  vote 
but  once  a  year  at  most.  And  If  the  right 
to  purchase  alcoholic  beverages,  they 
will  find  that  drinking  is  a  very  minor 
part  of  living.  What  is  needed  now  is  a 
long,  hard  look  at  what  is  really  happen- 
ing in  the  lives  of  our  18-  to  20-year-old 
citizens,  and  doing  something  about  the 
variety  of  State  laws  hampering  their 
growth  and  progress. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  recently 
completed  a  study  of  this  problem 
through  its  special  commission  on  the 
age  of  the  majority.  That  commission 
has  recommended  that  the  age  of  full 
adult  responsibility  be  dropped  to  18. 
This  is  not  only  innovative,  but  coura- 
geous, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Michigan  voters  have  twice  defeated 
proposals  which  would  have  given  the 
vote  to  18-year-olds. 

But  these  are  exciting,  changing  times, 
and  courage  is  necessary  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  pace  In  this  very  serious 
game  of  living.  Michigan  has  taken  one 
step,  and  I  have  praise  and  applause  for 
its  effort.  But  I  caution  them  not  to  stop 
now,  nor  to  slow  their  pace. 

Establishing  laws  pertaining  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  Individuals  by  age 
group  Is  a  State  responsibility.  I  wouldn't 
want  It  otherwise.  But  problems  in  gov- 
ernment, like  problems  everywhere  else, 
have  a  way  of  growing  out  of  proportion 
when  left  untended.  The  States  are  not 
tending  to  this  problem. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  recom- 
mendation from  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  pass  it  on  to  my  colleagues.  The  age 
of  adult  responsibility  should  be  18.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  legal  rights  of 
some  11  million  Americans  are  being 
Ignored.  The  Incredible  Incongruity  of 
many  of  our  State's  laws  defy  under- 
standing. I  urge  my  colleagues,  as  leaders 
in  their  communities,  to  take  this  mes- 
sage home :  Our  yoimg  people  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  20  are  healthy.  Intelligent, 
and  concerned  Americans.  They  are 
eager  to  take  part  In  this  great  country. 
Let  us  give  them  that  opportunity. 

The  present  laws  are  a  national  trav- 
esty against  our  young  adults.  In  the 
event  that  a  vacuum  Is  created  due  to 
inaction  on  the  part  of  State  legisla- 
tures, Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  Congress 
must  take  action  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  put  an  end  to 
this  Injustice.  Let  us  hope  that  the  States 
do  not  abrogate  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer  at 
this  time  for  printing  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  various  data  from  my 
questioimaire  on  the  age  of  assumption 
of  responsibility  by  minors. 

Following  Is  data  from  some  of  the 
most  significant  questionnaire  cate- 
gories: 

Qttbstionnaire 

AGK  or  EMANCIPATIOK 

26  states  responded  to  this  question. 
16  require  both  male  and  female  to  be  21. 
4  require  male  to  be  21  and  female  to  be  18. 
4  require  both  to  be  18. 
1  requires  both  to  be  20. 
1  requires  male  to  be  18  and  female  16. 


ALCOHOLIC  BKVXBAGK WHISIUET 

30  states  responded 

29  reulre  both  sexes  to  be  21. 
1  requires  both  sexes  to  be  18. 

BLOOD  DONATIONS 

IS  had  appropriate  state  lavis 
1  required  age  of  21  for  both  sexes. 

1  required  21  for  male  and  18  for  female. 

13  required  18. 

CHANGE   or  RESIDENCE 

12  responded 

6  require  both  to  be  21. 

3  require  male  to  be  21  and  female  18. 

3  require  both  to  be  18. 

COMPKTENCT  AS  A  WITNESS 

21  responded 

9  had  a  minimum  of  10. 

12 — Interesting  provision  that  stated  un- 
derstanding as  a  decisive  factor  In  determin- 
ing If  person  had  competency. 

CONTRACTS 

26  states  responded 

14  requires  21 — Arizona,  21  or  veteran  and 
his  wife. 

4  require  M-21  and  F-18. 

2  require  both  to  be  20. 
6  require  18. 

CREDIT    CARDS 

16  responded 

9  requires  both  to  be  21. 
2  requires  M-21  and  P-18. 

I  requires  20. 
4  require  18. 

MARRIAGK 

29   responded 

6  both  21. 

II  require  M-21  and  P-18. 
1  requires  both  19. 

1  requires  M-19  and  F-18. 

2  require  M-20  and  P-18. 
4  require  both  18. 

4  require  M-18  and  F-16. 

OWNXBSHIP     or    PROPERTY 

24   responded 

8  require  21. 

1  requires  21,  except  war  veteran  or 
married. 

3  require  M-21  and  F-18. 

7  require  18. 

5  have  no  limit. 

Michigan  and  Florida  require  consent  of 
Parent  or  guardian. 

RJESPONBIBILITT     FOR     DEBTS 

26  responded 

15  both  required  to  be  21. 
3  require  M-21  and  F-18. 
1  requires  both  to  be  20. 

1  requires  both  to  be  19. 

6  require  both  to  be  18. 

STOCK    OWNERSHIP    AND    VOTING    RIGHTS 

17  responded 

9  requires  both  sexes  to  be  21. 
3  require  M-21  and  P-18. 

3  require  both  to  be  18. 

2  have  no  limit,  but  require  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian, 

WILLS 

27  respomled 
U  at  31. 

1  requires  20. 

1  requires  19. 
12  require  18. 

2  are  under  18. 

VOTINO 

29  responded 
24atai. 

1  atao. 

2  at  19. 
2  at  18. 


Most  States  wlU  require  an  age  of  21  for 
the  assumption  of  responsibilities  for  one's 
own  self : 

ALABAMA 

Age  of  Emancipation,  21. 

Contracts,  21. 

Marriage,  21-inale,  IS-female. 

Property  ownership,  21;  a  minor  may  own, 
but  contract  to  buy  or  sell  Is  voidable. 

Responsibility  for  debts,  21. 

Wills,  21. 

There  are  some  states  whose  age  responsi- 
bility laws  present  striking  conflicts. 

IDAHO 

Age  of  emancipation,  18. 

Contracts,  18. 

Credit  Cards,  18. 

Marriage,  18-female.  21-male. 

Ownership  of  Property,  21. 

Responsibility  of  debts,  18. 

Wills,  18. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Age  of  emancipation,  21. 
Contracts,  Credit  cards,  21. 
Marriage,  18. 

Ownership  of  Property,  21. 
Responsibility  of  debts,  21. 
Wills,  21. 

There  are  a  few  States  that  have  set  the 
age  requirements  at  18 : 

ARKANSAS  AND  KENTUCKY 

Age  of  Emancipation,  18. 

Contracts,  18. 

Credit  Cards,  18. 

Marriage,  18;  (Females  at  16  in  Ky.), 

ResponslblUty  for  debts,  18. 

Wills,  18. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mh^ler)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILIiER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
The  total  sunoimt  of  horsepower  In  air- 
craft has  Increased  more  than  22  times 
between  1940  and  1969— from  7  million 
horsepower  to  14  million  horsepower. 
Mining  horsepower  has  Increased  as  well 
during  the  same  period — from  7  million 
horsepower  to  44  million  horsepower. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  IN  THE 
AIRLINES  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  as  others  have  recently  upon 
the  financial  crisis  in  the  airlines  Indus- 
try. The  alarming  extent  of  the  problem 
has  been  revealed  by  the  multiphase 
ratemaklng  Investigation  cinrently  being 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

The  facts  are  that  1969  and  1970  were 
far  and  away  the  worst  financial  years 
in  history  for  the  industry.  Even  against 
the  backdrop  of  a  general  economic  de- 
cline, the  setbacks  suffered  by  the  air- 
lines were  truly  astonishing.  Profits  in 
1969  fell  by  74.4  percent,  a  rate  consid- 
erably higher  than  that  in  any  other  In- 
dustry;   1970  results  were  even  worse. 
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These  figures  show  a  net  loss  of  $178.7 
million  for  1970  as  compared  with  an 
airlines  industry  net  income  of  $62.8  mil- 
lion in  1969.  In  addition,  the  domestic 
trunks  and  Pan  American  in  domestic 
operations  experienced  their  lowest  load 
factors  in  over  30  years  and  for  the  first 
2  months  of  this  year  three  of  our 
major  trunk  carriers  registered  losses 
totaling  $70.8  million.  The  nine  regional 
and  three  all-cargo  carriers  are  also  fac- 
ing a  bleak  future. 

In  millioru 

Amorlcaxi    $17.5 

TWA    29.4 

United 23.9 

Totol   70.8 

The  causes  for  this  crisis  are  not  hard 
to  identify.  They  naturally  include  rising 
labor  costs  which  have  virtually  wiped 
out  the  productivity  increases  that  were 
expected  with  the  acquisition  of  new 
equipment.  The  unique  pressures  of  com- 
petition in  the  airlines  Industry  have  also 
played  a  part.  The  most  important  fac- 
tor, however,  has  been  the  long-stand- 
ing reluctance  of  the  CAB  to  grant  the 
fare  increases  necessary  to  cover  costs 
and  thus  insure  stability  of  financial  per- 
formance. This  last  consideration  is 
critical. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  Board  in 
regulating  fares  must  act  to  protect  the 
public  against  unreasonable  charges. 
However,  the  Board  also  has  a  statutory 
obligation  to  foster  sound  economic  con- 
ditions with  the  airlines  industry.  If 
higher  fares  are  required  to  achieve  this 
goal  and  thus  to  insure  adequate  and 
efiQcient  air  service,  then  this  is  what 
Congress  Intended  when  it  established 
the  existing  framework  of  airlines  regu- 
lation. Without  earnings,  which  in  my 
Judgment  can  only  be  restored  through 
a  substantial  fare  increase,  the  airlines 
simply  cannot  maintain  an  acceptable 
levej  of  service  to  the  public.  Indeed,  it 
seems  certain  If  the  current  downswing 
continues  that  the  public  will  soon  be 
faced  with  the  same  deterioration  in 
equipment  and  service  that  has  become 
characteristic  of  the  passenger  railroads. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  now  before 
the  CAB  is  that  earnings  must  be  raised 
to  a  point  where  the  airlines  can  main- 
tain their  existing  sources  of  credit  and 
attract  new  capital.  Contrary  to  fre- 
quently-voiced suggestions,  this  will  not 
be  brought  about  simply  by  riding  out 
the  current  economic  decline  or  requiring 
further  "belt-tightening"  in  the  Industry. 
The  airlines  cannot  save  their  way  into 
the  future.  Their  need  for  massive  in- 
jections of  new  capital  exists  now,  and 
it  can  only  be  satisfied  if  investors  are 
assured  a  reasonable  rate  of  return. 

The  solution  in  my  opinion  lies  In  the 
proposals  for  immediate  fare  increases 
in  the  range  of  10  to  12  percent.  I 
earnestly  hope  a  favorable  reaction  will 
be  forthcoming  on  these  proposals  in  the 
near  future. 


rahpax  decision  to  bypass 

CLEVELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Jamzs  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  decision  by  Railpax  to  bypass 
Cleveland  on  its  intercity  route  system 
is  neither  logical  nor  just.  To  Ignore 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  2V'2  mil- 
lion people  in  the  eighth  largest  county 
in  America  is  not  Justifiable  in  tmy  way. 
In  fact,  the  incorporators  have  ex- 
cluded not  only  Cleveland  from  their 
plan,  but  the  entire  commercial-Indus- 
trial complex  which  surrounds  Lake 
Erie.  All  of  northern  Ohio,  northwestern 
PenrLsylvania,  and  southwestern  New 
York  has  been  left  out. 

I  note  that  in  the  list  of  possible  rail 
passenger  routes  published  by  Secretary 
Volpe  in  January,  Cleveland  was  in- 
cluded in  both  the  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago 
and  the  Buffalo  to  Chicago  lines.  Such 
routes  would  provide  vital  links  between 
Cleveland  and  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  met- 
ropolitan centers  of  the  East. 

This  latest  decision  Is  a  great  blow  to 
the  economic  position  of  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  centers  in  the  United 
States. 

The  incorporators  of  the  National 
Passenger  Railroad  Corporation  have 
given  nominal  and  provincial  reasons 
for  bypassing  Cleveland  on  this  new  pas- 
senger system. 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  them  to  reopen 
this  question  by  conducting  a  public 
hearing  in  Cleveland  at  which  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  would  be  per- 
mitted to  testify.  In  this  way  only  can 
the  great  economic  importance  to  Cleve- 
land of  rail  passenger  transportation  be 
adequately  defined. 


GONZALEZ  INTRODUCES  BILLS  AF- 
FECTING FIREFIGHTERS  AND 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing today  four  bills  which  I  have 
supported  for  sometime  now  affecting 
our  firefighters  and  law-enforcemet  of- 
ficers. I  think  almost  everyone  will  agree 
that  these  public  servants  which  protect 
us  on  a  24-hour  basis  need  more  than 
just  words  of  praise.  This  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  submitting  to  this  Congress 
legislation  which  would  not  only  say 
"thank  you"  but  would  express  a  recipro- 
cal concern  for  their  well-being,  and 
treatment. 

It  seems  illogical  to  me,  for  example, 
that  Federal  flreflghting  personnel  are 
excluded  from  receiving  retirement  bene- 
fits afforded  to  persons  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations.  Statistics  show 
that  firefighters  lose  more  worktime  due 
to  injuries  and  suffer  a  higher  fatality 
rate  than  any  other  single  occupation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  Include  a 
package  of  legislation  today:  a  bill  to 
make  Federal  firefighters  eligible  to  re- 
ceive hazardous  occupation  retirement 
benefits  imder  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  bill  would  further  allow  Fed- 
eral fireflghting  personnel  to  retire  at  age 
50  with  a  minimum  of  20  years  service. 

As  you  know,  the  91st  Congress  over- 
whelmingly approved  this  measure,  only 
to  have  it  pocket-vetoed  by  the  President 


without  so  much  as  an  explanation  of 
his  objections.  Since  it  was  a  pocket  veto, 
we  had  no  opportunity  to  reassert  the  will 
of  the  Congress;  however,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  92d  Congress  will  fulfill  its 

promise  to  the  Federal  firefighters even 

If  it  means  having  to  overcome  another 
block  by  the  President.  It  is  my  hope,  of 
course,  that  the  administration  will  re- 
assess its  position. 

By  looking  at  the  record,  we  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  fire- 
fighters are  engaged  in  hazardous  oc- 
cupations. There  seemingly  is  no  ques- 
tion about  thl.s.  As  such,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  they  be  properly  and  equitably 
treated  with  those  persons  now  covered 
by  the  law.  To  continue  to  exclude  them 
from  receiving  retirement  benefits  af- 
forded others  engaged  In  hazardous  oc- 
cupations. It  is  to  practice  marked  dis- 
crimination which  must  be  summarily 
abandoned. 

The  91st  Congress  concluded  that  en- 
actment of  the  bill  was  essential.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  that  we  continue  to  work 
in  this  Congress  for  the  execution  of  our 
commitment  made  in  the  last  session. 

My  second  bill  is  Intended  to  improve 
working  conditions  for  Federal  firefight- 
ers by  limiting  their  work  week  to  120 
hours  for  any  biweekly  pay  period.  For 
hours  of  duty  In  excess  of  40  hours,  the 
firefighters  would  be  entitled  to  over- 
time, night,  Sunday,  and  holiday  pay 
rates.  Improving  the  workweek  of  these 
men  is  a  necessity.  Not  only  are  they  not 
afforded  the  same  benefits  given  other 
groups  for  performing  hazardous  duties, 
but  they  are  required  to  work  a  72-hour 
workweek  for  52  weeks  a  year,  included 
holidays  and  Sundays  without  overtime. 

Hearings  were  held  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  session  on  this  subject  and  I  trust 
consideration  will  be  resumed  soon.  Also 
considered  in  the  hearings  on  compen- 
sation was  my  third  bill  which  would 
hopefully  lessen  the  hazards  of  both  fire- 
fighting  and  law  enforcement  jobs  by 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or  as- 
sault a  fireman  or  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  There  are  now  several  bills  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

And  finally,  I  am  reintroducing  a  pre- 
ventive measure  which  would  authorize 
to  appropriate  up  to  $5  million  to  carry 
out  the  rire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969.  It  is  evident  from  the  many  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  Injuries  attributed 
to  fire  each  year  in  the  United  States  that 
the  research  and  safety  programs  we 
approved  in  1968  must  be  given  funis 
soon  to  proceed  with  work  In  this  im- 
portant field. 

This  legislation  would  benefit  not  only 
our  firemen,  but  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers who  must  expose  themselves  to  even 
more  dangerous  situations;  and.  of 
course,  the  community  In  general 
would  be  the  main  benefactor. 

The  Senate  passed  this  bill  in  the  last 
Congress,  but  unfortunately,  the  House 
was  not  given  an  opportimity  to  consider 
it.  I  believe  we  must  seriously  consider 
authorizing  appropriations  for  this  act 
so  that  we  can  fund  it,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent the  number  of  atrocities  from  rising 
still  further. 
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I  trust  early  consideration  will  be  given 
these  four  bills.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
keep  them  in  mind  during  their  delibera- 
tions so  that  they  can  lend  their  support 
at  the  first  opportunity. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 'MISSING  IN 
ACTION 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
adequately  commemorate  our  soldiers 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted endorsement  of  the  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action,"  the  period  of  March 
21-27. 

Nearly  1,600  young  men  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  as  resiilt  of  the  war  in 
Indochina.  This  is  an  appalling  number. 
As  we  continue  our  withdrawal  from  this 
tragic  confiict,  we  must  increase  our  ef- 
forts toward  the  release  of  those  men. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  very  best 
way  to  insure  the  return  of  our  captured 
soldiers  to  their  homes  is  to  end  the  war. 
In  the  meantime,  I  shall  do  my  share  In 
creating  widespread  sympathy  for  our 
imprisoned  soldiers  and  those  missing  In 
action.  The  week  of  March  21  should 
rally  all  Americans,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal or  economic  diilerence,  to  the  sup- 
port of  these  men  who  are  so  courage- 
ously serving  their  country.  In  addition, 
I  feel  that  the  blatant  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  must  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  community. 

The  "National  Week  of  Concern" 
should  serve  both  these  ends:  to  stimu- 
late the  concern  of  all  U.S.  citizens  and 
to  arouse  the  moral  indignation  of  other 
nations  throughout  the  world. 


LOOKING  AT  HICKENLOOPER 

(Mr.  FASCEUj  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Leo 
Mindlin,  who  writes  a  column  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  is  a  thoughtful,  percep- 
tive person  who  concerns  himself  with 
the  major  Issues  of  our  day.  His  views 
merit  careful  consideration. 

In  a  recent  article,  entitled  "Looking 
at  Hlckenlooper,"  Mr.  Mindlin  discussed 
some  of  the  more  troublesome  aspects  of 
our  country's  relaticHis  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

In  the  thought  that  his  comments  on 
this  impwrtant  subject  will  prove  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  1 8un  placing  the 
text  of  the  column  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Looking  at  HicKxi'n.ooFra 
(By  Leo  Mlndim) 

In  his  ponderous  State  of  the  World  mee- 
sage.  President  Nixon  talks  about  the  "oom- 
pasBlon"'  we  must  feel  for  Latin  America. 

That  Is  an  absurd  word  to  use  at  a  time 


when  we  are  being  bloodied  by  Latin  nations 
that  have  begun  to  feel  the  fire  of  national- 
istic enthusiasms  and  that  are  expropriating 
U.S.  oorpwrate  Interests  to  prove  their  inde- 
pendence as  they  see  It  from  "Imperialist  ex- 
ploitation." 

Like  it  or  not.  we  are  on  trial  during  a 
transitional  struggle  away  from  the  Image  of 
Latin  America  as  "colonial"  and  underde- 
veloped to  one  proposed  by  the  Andean  Pact 
nations — Latin  America  In  rigid  control  of 
Its  wealth  of  resources  against  foreign  domi- 
nation. 

V7e  may  regard  ourselves  as  investors 
rather  than  Invaders,  but  reckoned  In  terms 
of  the  expectation  of  revolutions  seizing  the 
southern  hemisphere  today,  scrapping  the 
Hlckenlooper  amendment  would  be  a  more 
practical  first  step  we  might  take  than  pa- 
tronizing "oompaaslon"  to  reduce  the  im- 
passe between  us. 

Hlckenlooper's  provisions  are  already  con- 
tained In  other  less  flamboyant  statutes  em- 
powering the  President  to  deal  with  the  un- 
compensated expropriation  of  property  owned 
by  U.S.  citizens. 

Generally,  the  Latin  sees  Hlckenlooper  as 
an  instrument  of  State  Department  diplo- 
macy to  apply  pressure  in  behalf  of  the  pri- 
vate American  investor  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  national  sovereignity. 

And  so,  the  Hlckenlooper  threat  Is  degrad- 
ing to  the  Latm's  self-dignity,  a  principle 
Issue  in  Peru's  confiscation  of  a  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  subsidiary  In  1968. 

Why  suffer  this  condemnation,  particularly 
In  the  case  of  the  Peruvian  confiscation, 
when  the  Nixon  administration  failed  to  In- 
voke the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  at  all? 

If  Hlckenlooper  Is  a  major  consideration, 
our  foreign  aid  programs  to  the  Latin  na- 
tions are  no  less  important  in  dealing  with 
the  tmp>cus8e. 

We  may  be  spending  some  $3  billion  an- 
nually around  the  world,  but  the  share  we 
allot  Latin  America  is  less  than  half  a  bil- 
lion, a  cut  hardly  calculated  to  demonstrate 
favorable  U.S.  interest  by  comparison. 

In  his  original  Alliance  for  Progress  recom- 
mendations. President  Kennedy  proposed  $10 
billion  In  U.S.  aid  to  Latin  America  through 
the  early  1970's,  approximately  twice  our 
present  allocation.  Somewhere  along  the  way, 
the  dream  faltered. 

Not  only  did  the  quantity  of  aid  collapse, 
but  Its  quality  as  well.  By  May,  1969,  Latin 
America  found  It  necessary  at  the  Consensus 
of  Vina  del  Mar  to  put  President  Nixon  on 
notice  "that  private  foreign  Investment  would 
not  be  considered  as  aid  or  calculated  as 
part  of  financial  cooperation  for  develop- 
ment purposes"  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

What  the  Latins  feared  most  had  virtually 
occurred — ^U.S.  Intervention  In  behalf  ot 
American  corporate  Investment,  an  American 
foreign  policy  calculated  toward  "imperallst 
ends." 

But  intervention  Is  a  double-edged  sword. 
Prom  the  days  that  the  United  States  sent 
gunboats  and  marines  to  support  its  dollar 
diplomacy.  Intervention  has  had  both  a 
shoddy  and  shiny  history  to  Latin  America. 
Even  without  the  marines,  in  1933  Ambas- 
sador Sumner  Welles  Intervened  in  the  in- 
ternal political  affairs  of  Cuba  to  contribute 
to  the  ouster  of  the  government  of  Oerardo 
Machado. 

In  March,  1938,  against  the  backdrop  of  his 
Good  Neighbor  Policy,  President  Roosevelt 
suspended  our  silver  purchase  agreement 
with  Mexico  In  response  to  the  Mexico  ex- 
propriation of  the  U.S.  oil  Industry. 

Examples  abound  of  our  Intervention  in 
Latin  America.  The  Charter  of  Pvmta  del 
Este,  committing  the  participating  republics 
to  action  programs  on  the  most  Intimate 
Internal  matters.  Including  land  and  tax  re- 
form, housing,  education  and  health,  under- 
scored   "the    distribution    of    public    funds 


under  the  Alliance  for  progrees."  Itself  a 
supreme  example  of  U.S.  Intervention  In  lAtln 
America. 

Revoking  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment, 
readjusting  our  foreign  aid  programs  to  the 
Latin  nations  and  making  some  srtf-aaerl- 
flcing  moves  in  the  direction  of  expanding 
the  markets  for  their  products  in  the  UJB. 
would  be  in  this  spirit  of  Intervention. 

rt  would  also  teU  tiie  Latins  that  we  are 
not  an  Imperialist  but  a  democratic  society 
If  at  the  saoM  time  we  did  something  about 
our  posture  In  Southeast  Asia,  which  Is  an 
abomination  and  an  Impediment  we  must 
overcome  If  we  are  ever  to  hope  for  a  sec- 
ond chance  In  Latin  America. 

These  steps  taken  together  would  make 
the  Nixon  plea  for  "compassion"  reasonable. 
Now  it  is  Just  a  word  without  even  the  merit 
of  rhetorical  splendor. 


SEPARATING  LAW  PROM  POLITICS 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
over  100  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, in  a  bipartisan  effort.  Introduced 
legislation  to  Insulate  legal  services  from 
political  pressure. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  political  In- 
terference with  the  OEO  program  has 
placed  the  attorney-client  relationship  In 
Jeopardy,  as  far  as  the  poor  are  oon- 
cemed.  The  bill  Introduced  last  week  Is 
intended  to  protect  that  relationship  and 
provide  the  poor  with  the  same  unlet- 
tered access  to  our  system  of  law  smd 
government  as  is  available  to  more  afflu- 
ent persons. 

The  Washington  Post  editors,  in  a 
March  20  editorial,  argue  well  for  "sepa- 
rating law  from  politics."  I  ask  that  the 
editorial  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Skparatiko  Law  F«om  PoLrncs 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  lawyers 
In  the  Legal  Service  Program  Is  the  knowl- 
edge— ^the  haunting  kind — that  the  eyes  of 
politicians  are  always  on  them.  Oovemors, 
mayors,  the  men  on  Capitol  HUl,  plus  the 
inevitable  private  Interests — all  of  these  are 
In  positions  of  power,  sometimes  used  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  sometimes  not.  "Hie 
temptation  to  squash  or  destroy  an  IBP 
operation  which  threatened  or  challenged  the 
security  of  this  power  has  often  been  too 
great  for  some  politicians.  A  notorious  exam- 
ple is  the  recent  attack  of  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  against  a  major  and  successful  Cali- 
fornia program  (an  attack  to  which  the 
Nixon  administration  yielded);  many  other 
examples  exist  also.  For  this  reason,  a  bill 
Introduced  Thursday  calling  for  an  Inde- 
pendent, federally  funded  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  both  needed  and  wel- 
comed. 

Nearly  100  senators  and  representatives  of 
both  parties — Including  ones  called  "liberal" 
and  others  called  "conservative"— st^port 
one  of  the  basic  tenets  oT  the  bill,  namely 
that  no  political  Interference  he  allowed.  The 
proposed  corporation — modeled  after  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting — would 
be  adequately  funded.  A  19-member  board — 
Including  five  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  six  from  the 
organized  bar,  six  to  represent  poverty  law- 
yers— would  Issue  grants  to  programs  without 
concern  or  fear  of  the  political  Implications. 
This  Is  a  departure  from  the  current  pro- 
cedTires  of  the  progpiim,  birt  the  new  freedom 
doee  not  mean  that  suddenly  poverty  law- 
yers would  go  wild  with  power.  The  reverse  Is 
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true :  poUtlclaiu  would  no  longer  be  tempted 
or  allowed  to  go  wild  with  their  power. 

There  Is  sense  and  lalrnees  to  this  propoeaL 
one  which  can  easily  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
administration  to  aim  at.  As  for  the  poor, 
why  should  they  have  their  legal  rights  In- 
terfered with,  merely  because  thoee  rights 
sometimes  Interfere  with  a  statehouse  or  city 
hall  game  plan?  One  would  think  governors 
or  mayors — servants  of  the  people — would  be 
glad  to  have  lawyers  bringing  the  protection 
of  the  law  to  the  very  people  who  have  so 
often  been  unprotected.  Most  governors  and 
mayors  are  glad,  of  course.  The  reason  for 
the  new  proposal  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
political  prejudices  of  a  few — one  way  or  the 
other — ^bear  no  influence  on  the  availability 
of  the  law  to  the  poor. 


REVENUE    SHARING    ENDANGERS 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  revenue-sharing  plan  has  been 
tossed  out  with  lots  of  fanfare  and  Madi- 
son Avenue  phrasemaking. 

At  first  look,  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals appear  to  have  a  political  plum 
for  everyone  in  the  economy.  But  on 
closer  examination,  revenue-sharing  ap- 
pears to  be  more  of  a  delusion  and  a 
snare  than  a  solution  to  the  pressing 
problems  of  our  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. The  proposals  are  really  nothing 
more  than  a  reshuffling  of  existing  funds 
which  in  the  end  will  create  only  more 
hopes  and  fewer  solutions. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revenue-sharing  proposals  appear  to  en- 
danger a  great  number  of  important  Fed- 
eral programs  which  are  so  badly  needed 
by  our  local  communities  and  State  gov- 
ernments. The  revenue-sharing  plans 
will  be  highly  destructive  if  they  become 
a  smokescreen  behind  which  major  pro- 
grams are  destroyed. 

On  March  10,  1971,  the  President  sent 
the  Congress  a  proposal  for  revenue 
sharing  in  rural  community  development. 
While  the  President's  intentions  may  well 
be  good,  I  am  fearful  that  his  advisers 
did  not  take  into  consideration  what  the 
plan  would  mean  to  such  important  niral 
programs  as  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service. 

The  Extension  Service  has  been  a  great 
and  workable  partnership  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Goveniments.  It  would 
be  tragic  if  this  program  and  the  working 
relationships  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  were  interrupted  in 
an  attempt  to  seU  a  so-called  revenue- 
sharing  program.  Under  the  proposal 
submitted  by  the  President,  the  States 
could  apparently  continue  the  Extension 
Service  as  Is,  or  do  away  with  it  com- 
pletely. Or  they  could  alter  the  program 
drastically  away  from  its  present  ob- 
jective. Such  a  situation  would  en- 
danger— or  in  many  cases,  destroy — the 
program. 

Great  concern  about  the  implications 
of  such  an  approach  to  the  Extension 
Service  programs  has  been  expressed  by 
John  E.  Hutchinson,  director  for  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  Texas 
A.  k  M.  University.  Mr.  Hutchinson  Is  one 


of  the  Nation's  foremost  experts  on  the 
problems  of  rural  America  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the 
Extension  Service.  His  words  carry  tre- 
mendous weight  in  these  areas. 

If  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  funds 
would  be  made  available  to  the  governor 
of  each  state  In  support  of  rural  develop- 
ment programs  without  restriction,  for  u.se 
in  any  way  that  he  might  choose.  The  state.'i 
would  not  be  required  to  match  the  funds 
nor  to  maintain  current  programs.  This 
would  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  would  be  superseded. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  goes  on  to  say. 

We  find  It  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Federal  Government  would  wish  to  abrogate 
its  role  in  what  has  been  recognized  world- 
wide as  the  prime  example  of  an  effective 
partnership  arrangement  among  the  federal 
state,  and  local  governments  In  support  of 
a  cooperative  educational  venture.  The 
Smith-Lever  Act  has  provided  a  framework 
and  a  set  of  guldelinee  that  have  under- 
girded  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Ironic  that  the  Nixon 
administration  would  propose  something 
that  would  endanger  the  future  of  this 
great  program  which  already  encom- 
passes the  concept  of  local  control  with 
Federal  assistance.  The  adlminstra- 
tion  has  touted  its  revenue-sharing  plans 
as  increasing  local  control.  But  now  it  is 
proposing  something  that  would  en- 
danger a  great  partnership  among  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
through  the  Extension  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  fur- 
nished me  a  copy  of  a  detailed  memo- 
randum setting  out  the  problems  created 
for  the  Extension  Service  by  the  Nixon 
revenue-sharing  proposal.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  study  this  document  care- 
fully before  any  serious  steps  are  taken 
on  revenue  sharing.  I  place  a  copy  of  this 
memorandum  in  the  Record: 
Some  Concerns   and  Implications  for  mi 

Cooperative   Extension   Service  RELArrvr 

TO  THE  President's  Proposal  for  Reventte 

Sharing 

The  President's  proposal  for  revenue  shar- 
ing Includes  149  million  dollars  of  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  budget  at  the  fed- 
eral level  under  the  broad  area  of  rural  com- 
munity development  as  a  part  of  the  special 
revenue  sharing  grants.  (This  Is  essenilally 
the  total  amount  of  the  federal  appropriation 
for  Cooperative  Extension. )  Special  revenue 
sharing  grants  would  require  no  matching 
ftinds  from  state  and  local  governments.  The 
plan  appears  to  propose  that  federal  fund.s 
for  Extension  Service  programs  be  distributed 
to  the  states  without  specific  enabling  legis- 
lation as  to  how  the  funds  are  to  be  used. 

This  proposal.  If  Implemented  as  outlined 
on  pages  37  and  38  of  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
raises  serious  concerns  and  Implications  as 
to  the  future  and  effectiveness  of  the  Coop- 
erative ESctenslon  Service  program  In  each 
county  and  state  as  well  as  In  the  Nation. 
The  following  are  some  areas  of  major  con- 
cern and  possible  Implications  that  deserve 
careful  thought  and  consideration. 

The  present  arrangement  of  Extension 
funding  through  the  state  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  has  enabled  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  to  develop  a  pro- 
fessionally trained  staff  that  has  been  rela- 
tively free  of  political  pressures  and  Intimida- 
tions. Ill  fact,  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  has  long  been  considered  an  Ideal 
model  for  providing  federal  financial  support 


with  definite  provisions  for  state  and  local 
control.  Local  people  are  currently,  and  have 
been  sine*  its  inception,  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  Extension 
programs  which  permit  each  county  to  have 
a  program  desi^'ned  to  meet  the  unique  needs 
of  its  people. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  the  require- 
ments of  matching  federal  funds  with  funds 
from  state  and  local  sources,  which  account 
for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
supporting  Extension  programs,  could  con- 
ceivably be  a  major  factor  In  the  destruction 
of  this  historically  successful  educational 
program  by  permitting  these  funds  to  be  re- 
directed to  other  purposes. 

The  proposal  would  require  new  enabling 
legislation  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
levels.  Without  compatibility  in  legislation 
between  these  levels  of  government,  the  ex- 
isting potential  of  developing  educational 
programs  based  upon  national  emergencies, 
interests,  or  concems  will  be  negated.  Exam- 
ples of  effective  mobilization  on  a  national 
basis  through  the  Extension  Service  are  the 
drought  and  depression  programs  of  the 
thirties,  the  organization  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, the  national  emergency  food  and 
labor  programs  of  World  War  II  and  the  pres- 
ent Expanded  Nutrition  Program. 

Without  proper  enabling  legislation  to  In- 
sure some  measure  of  stability  In  state  and 
local  support,  the  effectiveness  of  long-range 
program  planning  and  program  development 
required  in  the  solution  of  many  complex 
problems  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
Beyond  this,  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
county  Extension  offices,  which  have  tradi- 
tionally provided  a  two-way  flow  of  Informa- 
tion from  the  United  States  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture  and  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  from  the  land-grant 
unlver.=  lties  to  the  people  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  problems  and  concems  of  the  people 
to  these  agencies  or  Institutions,  could  be 
maintained.  Continuing  education  programs 
conducted  through  4-H  clubs,  home  demon- 
stration clubs,  and  many  kinds  of  short 
courses,  workshops,  and  seminars  could  not 
be  continued  without  the  direction  and 
support  of  the  local  county  Extension  staff 
Any  substantial  reduction  in  the  agricultural 
programs  conducted  by  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice could  endanger  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  produce  food  and  to  maintain  the 
quality  and  safety  of  food  products  for  an 
increasing  population. 

Without  the  direction  of  the  present 
Smith-l.pver  Act,  the  federal  funds  for  Ex- 
'en-iun  could  be  distributed  In  any  manner 
fietermined  by  the  state.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  the  fund  could  be  distributed  to 
numerous  state  institutions  or  agencies  In 
such  small  parcels  that  the  possibility  of 
mountlnEr  coordinated  attacks  on  state  and 
national  problems  would  be  Impossible  or 
Ineffective.  By  distributing  the  resources  In 
this  manner,  no  one  Institution  could  effec- 
tively develop  a  staff  of  professional  resource 
specialists  from  enough  disciplines  to  attack 
complex  social  and  economic  problems.  The 
diffusion  of  the  resources  to  nvunerous  In- 
stitutions would  prevent  the  effective  co- 
ordination of  staff  resources.  The  results  of 
such  an  approach  would  be  Inefficient  pro- 
gram administration,  duplication,  overlap 
and  omission  In  program  implementation, 
and  losB  of  program  continuity.  This  kind 
of  allocation  of  federal  resources  among  nu- 
merous Institutions  has  been  credited  for  the 
failures  or  limited  successes  of  the  former 
Technical  Services  Act  and  the  present  Title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  programs. 

Should  the  federal  funds  for  the  Exten- 
sion Service  be  distributed  to  several  Insti- 
tutions or  agencies  within  a  state,  the  exist- 
ing relationship  between  research,  resident 
teaching,  and  Extension  as  now  experienced 
In    most   land-grant    Institutions   would  b« 
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greatly  diminished.  This  would  reduce  the 
sensitivity  of  research  and  resident  Instruc- 
lion  to  the  problems  experienced  by  rural 
people  as  presently  communicated  through 
the  Extension  Service. 

The  present  decentralized  nature  of  the 
Extension  Service  with  its  small  corps  of 
federal  and  state  staff  members  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  professionals  in  the  coun- 
ties working  with  local  people  is  sensitive  to 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  people  at  the 
local  and  state  level.  The  proposed  revenue 
sharing  proposal  under  consideration  could 
destroy  this  capability. 

As  educational  needs  expand  and  change, 
the  Involvement  of  local  people  In  Exten- 
sion program  development  Is  sound  In  theory 
and  workable  in  practice.  However,  the  com- 
bined expertise  of  a  trained  Interdisciplinary 
staff,  coordinated  by  one  Institution  at  the 
state  level,  supported  by  a  resource  staff  at 
the  federal  level  collectively  can  study  re- 
search facts  and  trends  with  the  capability 
of  detecting  problem  situations  long  before 
they  are  apparent  at  a  local  level.  The  pro- 
posed revenue  sharing  projwsal  under  con- 
sideration, would  destroy  this  capability. 

The  Extension  Service  has  a  trained  and 
dedicated  professional  staff  with  the  ability 
to  employ  proven  methods  and  techniques  to 
help  people  solve  problems.  The  Extension 
Service  has  the  confidence  of  the  people  In 
the  educational  methods  and  techniques  em- 
ployed In  conducting  Informal  educational 
programs.  The  loss  of  some  of  the  most  com- 
petent professionals  and  the  loss  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  are  perceptible  out- 
comes of  the  proposed  special  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal. 

Should  the  anticipated  exclusion  of  the 
use  of  Extension  funds  in  cities  of  100,000 
population  or  more  be  made  a  part  of  the 
rural  community  development  special  reve- 
nue sharing  fund,  the  present  demonstrated 
success  of  Extension's  ability  to  develop 
youth  programs,  Expanded  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams, and  family  living  programs  m  urban 
areas,  particularly  as  they  E^iply  to  low-In- 
come families,  would  be  negated.  For  exam- 
ple, according  to  the  1970  census,  people 
from  nine  Texas  cities  with  100,000  or  more 
population  would  be  excluded  from  the  Ex- 
tension Service  educational  programs.  These 
cities  Include  over  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  Other  states  would  be  even 
more  critically  affected.  A  further  curtail- 
ment Is  indicated  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
redirected  funds  be  used  only  In  areas  having 
100  or  less  per  square  mile.  This  Is  particu- 
larly disastrous  when  no  other  agency  or  or- 
ganization has  been  able  to  demonstrate  a 
high  level  of  effectiveness  smd  efficiency  In 
helping  these  people  solve  these  problems.  In 
addition,  the  effectiveness  Extension  has 
demonstrated  in  helping  rural  and  urban 
people  understand  each  others  problem  would 
be  curtailed. 

The  Extension  Service  has  developed  meth- 
ods, concepts  and  principles  of  Extension 
education  that  are  useful  In  countries 
throughout  the  world.  They  have  been 
adopted  In  enough  countries  with  varying 
cultures  and  technical  progress  to  prove  the 
validity  of  these  principles.  It  would  seem 
that  the  changes  proposed  by  the  proposed 
revenue  sharing  program  could  destroy  the 
most  successful  Informal  adult  education 
model  In  the  world  without  first  objectively 
testing  the  possible  outcome  of  alternative 
models. 


their  remembrance  of  those  men  who 
are  languishing  in  North  Vietnam 
prisons.  The  years  of  suffering  that  such 
men  undergo  in  the  lonely  and  sad  con- 
ditions where  they  are  required  to  live. 
are  a  pain  far  greater  than  most  people 
are  ever  required  to  sustain  in  the  wide 
course  of  their  lives.  Moreover  the  loved 
ones  here  at  home  who  wait  and  hope 
for  the  return  of  their  soldiers  suffer 
pain  that  is  hardly  less. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  thought  a 
great  deal  about  the  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  for  some  of  us  who  have 
questioned  the  need  for  American  in- 
volvement over  the  years,  there  are  many 
thoughts  to  be  shared  concerning  the 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  these  American 
prisoners  might  be  helped  best  if  we 
were  to  look  at  the  scene  more  broadly, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  prisoners 
that  have  been  taken  by  our  side.  These 
must  also  be  living  in  sad  conditions 
and  must  be  lonely  for  their  own  loved 
ones  much  the  same  as  the  Americans 
who  are  prisoners. 

The  possibilities  of  prisoner  exchange 
and  ultimate  release  would  seem  to  be 
more  hopeful  if  the  proposals  for  relief 
of  American  prisoners  included  some 
kind  of  equivalent  provision  for  all 
prisoners  on  both  sides. 

Of  course  there  are  many  of  us  who 
would  find  ways  to  end  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict  very  promptly.  That,  of 
course,  would  almost  certainly  free  all 
prisoners  and  solve  the  problem  soon. 

However,  no  matter  how  one  looks  at 
the  merits  of  the  conflict  and  the  tactics 
of  prisoner  release,  no  American  can  rest 
easy  as  long  as  his  countrymen  who  gave 
their  utmost  are  suffering  torments  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

'Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  funda- 
mental that  Americans  should  never  lose 


LEGISLATION  TO  EASE  LOCAL 
PROPERTY  TAX  BURDEN  FOR 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  COSTS 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  All  a  vital  fi- 
nancial need  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  My  proposal  is  a  Federal  in- 
ducement to  the  States  so  that  they  will 
assume  the  cost  of  financing  public  ele- 
mentary Eind  secondary  education  as  a 
State  function,  and  gradually  relieve 
localities  of  this  burden.  My  plan  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  reimburse  each 
State  for  50  percent  of  the  increased 
cost  above  the  local  share  which  It  as- 
sumes from  one  year  to  the  next. 

The  bill's  formula  Is  Intended  to  reduce 
the  local  property  tax,  by  some  or  all  of 
the  55  percent  of  the  total  cost,  nation- 
wide, for  public  elonentary  and  second- 
ary schools  which  that  tax  Is  now  bear- 
ing. 

Taxes  for  support  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  historically  levied 
on  real  estate.  More  and  more,  this  re- 
gressive type  of  taxation  Is  coming  under 
widespread  criticism  that  is  not  limited 
to  any  State  boundary. 

The  present  school  tax  based  on  real 
estate  contains  the  imfaimess  Inherent 


in  the  assessment  process.  Real  estate  tax 
assessments  are  subject  to  deliberate  bias 
and  favoritism,  and  unreallstically  low 
values  from  the  distant  past  are  often 
frozen  In.  The  tax  assessor's  Judgment  is 
always  in  question.  Moreover,  his  Judg- 
ment is  Inexact  because  there  is  no  dol- 
lar-and-cents  foundation  for  property 
assessment.  When  lnc(»ne  Is  the  base  for 
tax,  the  inccHne  is  declared  and  known 
down  to  the  penny. 

Coupled  with  problem  in  the  method 
of  assessment.  Is  the  gross  disparity  in 
the  tax  base  available  from  one  commu- 
nity to  another.  It  deprives  some  chil- 
dren and  perhaps  even  surfeits  others. 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  in  their  April  1969 
report  titled,  "State  Aid  to  Local  Gov- 
ernment," points  out  that  the  ratio  of 
high  to  low  ability  to  pay  is  as  much  as 
66  to  1  in  one  of  our  States.  In  a  number 
of  other  States  the  ratio  Is  startling. 

The  inelasticity  of  the  preswit  system 
of  taxing  real  estate  for  school  support 
is  a  major  shortcoming.  The  property  tax 
base,  unlike  a  tax  on  Income,  expands 
very  slowly  and  does  not  follow  the  busi- 
ness or  income  cycle.  Anotiier  drawback 
in  the  present  universal  school  tax  sys- 
tem is  the  undue  burden  It  has  proven 
to  be  for  elderly  people.  Many  of  these 
come  to  the  end  of  their  days  with  their 
sole  equity  being  their  homes.  Still,  they 
are  heavily  taxed  to  hold  this  precious 
saving  at  the  period  in  their  Uvea  when 
they  are  not  sending  children  to  school. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  a  widespread  dis- 
enchantment everywhere  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  heavy  and  inequitable  bur- 
den represented  by  school  taxes  on  real 
estate.  Practically,  this  Is  a  problem  for 
each  State  to  solve.  Yet  the  attitude  of 
our  tax-paying  public  In  many  States  Is 
such,  and  the  Inequities  of  the  school 
tax  so  imiversal,  that  I  urge  a  Federal 
Inducement  to  move  this  incubus  which 
is  so  prevalent  and  to  propose  a  release 
of  localities  from  their  ill-adjusted  and 
inequitable  school  tax  burden. 

The  inducement  formula  in  my  bill  is 
computed  from  the  Increased  percentage 
of  education  assistance  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  as- 
simied  by  the  State  in  any  year.  The 
Federal  Government  will  reimburse  the 
State  for  50  percent  of  the  increase  from 
year  to  year.  Under  this  plan  any  State 
whose  educational  effort  relative  to  the 
local  effort  is  increased  will  gain.  The 
formula  would  apply  whether  the  State 
went  from  providing  8.9  percent  of  the 
educational  aid  as  in  the  case  of  New 
Hampshire  to  any  higher  percentage. 

The  significant  fact  is  that,  to  qualify 
for  this  aid  the  local  share  pould  not  be 
increased  relative  to  the  State  share.  At 
the  end  of  my  remarks  I  have  enclosed  a 
table  for  all  States  which  gives  the  most 
recent  figures  of  effort  expended  by  all 
three  levels  of  Government — Federal, 
State,  and  local — to  demonstrate  that 
the  Inducement  formula  will  apply  In  all 
cases  even  where  there  are  great  vari- 
ances In  the  State  and  local  share. 

The  States  would,  imder  my  plan,  pro- 
gressively assume  more  or  all  of  the  local 
school  costs  In  return  for  a  50  percent, 
one  time,  F>ederal  bonus  in  consideration 
of  their  action.  Most  certainly  the  con- 
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sequence  would  be  a  rise  In  the  State's 
Income  tfix  levy.  This,  of  course,  Is  a 
progressive,  not  regressive,  tax  and  one 
that  falls  with  some  weight  and  Justice 
on  all  Income  earners,  Including  large 
Industrial  corporations.  Heretofore,  these 
enterprises  have  been  relatively  free  of 
school  taxes  or,  at  best,  subjected  to 
them  In  a  haphazard  and  Incidental 
manner  that  relates  to  the  chance  loca- 
tions of  Industrial  enterprises. 

F^irther,  such  enterprises  have  been 
Irregulsu-ly  and  Inconsistently  favored  by 
low  aaaessments  Inducing  them  to  locate 
or  stay  In  acommodating  communities. 
This,  in  itself,  is  a  still  further  example 
of  shortcoming  within  the  present  school 
tax  system.  For  prorpertles  other  than  the 
industrial  favorites  now  have  to  suffer 
the  added  burden  of  the  favors  so 
granted. 

My  bill  offers  the  States  the  option  of 
electing  to  move  very  quickly  to  assume 
the  total  education  costs,  thereby  quali- 
fying for  a  large  Federal  pajrment  or 
gradually.  In  which  case,  the  Federal  as- 
sistance would  be  spread  over  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  underwrite  the  bulk  of  State 
education  financing.  My  proposal  is  di- 
rected at  the  local  property  tax  which  is 
a  very  inadequate  and  antiquated  vehicle 
to  use  for  the  funding  of  our  educational 
systems.  Local  people  In  many  States  like 
New  York  are  seriously  strapped  by  this 
tax.  The  percentage  distribution  of  local 
funds  has  been  more  or  less  constant 
since  the  mid-forties.  For  1945-46  the 
percentage  distribution  was:  Federal,  1.4 
percent:  State,  34.7  percent:  and  local 
63.8  percent.  These  figures  for  1970-71 
are  estimated  to  be :  Federal.  7.5  percent ; 
State  37  percent;  and  local  55.5  percent. 

The  bill,  as  I  have  remarked  earlier, 
would  encourage  States  to  pick  up  a 
greater  tax  share  and  discourage  reliance 
on  the  local  property  tax.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  which 
has  prepared  a  model  bill  for  State  legis- 
latures. The  amoimt  of  funds  that  would 
be  required  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  my  proposal  would  be  based  on  the 
Increase  of  State  contribution  compared 
with  that  of  the  local  share.  To  keep  the 
limit  within  bounds  the  bill  places  a  cell- 
ing of  no  more  than  $100  per  pupil  in  any 
1  year.  Therefore,  if  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, 51.581.000,  were  each  entitled  to 
$100  the  total  Federal  cost  of  the  bill 
would  be  $5  billion.  This  would,  in  prac- 
tice, no  doubt  be  spread  over  a  number  of 
years.  It  would  be  a  one  time  outlay. 

State  assumption  of  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  financing  is  a  practi- 
cal way  of  achieving  a  substantial  parity 
of  resources  behind  each  pupil  within  a 
State.  It  would  eliminate  the  disparities 
now  jH^valent  between  school  districts 
which  are  caused  by  the  great  variations 
in  both  wealth  and  the  willingness  to  tax. 

Continued  reliance  on  the  property  tax 
for  local  school  support  seriously  con- 
tributes to  fiscal  tensions  in  the  Intergov- 
ernmental financing  systems.  Since  the 
mid-forties,  local  schools  have  increased 
their  share  of  receipts  from  local  prop- 
erty taxes  from  less  than  one- third  to 


slightly  more  than  one-half  of  all  local 
property  tax  revenue.  This  means  that 
other  local  services  which  should  be 
borne  by  local  revenue  sources  have  be- 
come secondary  claimants  in  the  compe- 
tition for  this  tax  .source. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide the  required  incentive  to  the  States 
to  pick  up  the  education  burden.  The 
formula  in  the  legislation  allow.s  a  Stat« 
to  ease  toward  this  goal  or  move  much 
more  rapidly.  The  key  factor  being  that 
State  tax  dollars  would  be  substituted 
for  local  tax  dollars. 

This  legislation  creates  a  twofold  ad- 
vantage. It  will  reduce  the  pressure  on 
the  local  property  tax  while  providing 
public  education  with  a  tax  base  of 
greater  growth  potential.  A  statewide  as- 
sumption of  this  burden  would  tend  to 
equalize  the  educational  advantages  pro- 
vided within  the  State,  yet  preserve  the 
local  interest  demonstrated  by  local  citi- 
zens concerned  with  school  board  and 
administrative  problems.  No  student 
should  be  denied  an  adequate  educational 
opportunity  merely  because  he  or  she  re- 
.sides  in  a  particular  area  within  a  State, 
nor  should  property-owning  citizens  be 
unduly  penalized  because  there  is  a  lim- 
ited tax  base  to  draw  on  for  educational 
services. 

The  local  property  tax  under  this  pro- 
posal would  then  be  freed  for  those  local 
services  such  as  police,  fire,  water  and 
spwer,  roadways  and  other  mimlclpal 
services. 

In  this  way,  I  feel  our  citizens  will 
better  understand  who  is  responsible  at 
each  level  for  providing  the  services. 

As  all  taxpayers  are  aware.  Govern- 
ment funds  are  not  limitless,  they  have 
to  come  from  somewhere.  Today  our  citi- 
zens are  truly  up  to  their  necks  in  taxes 
of  all  kinds.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  unlimited  funds,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  should  assume  more  than  a 
fraction  of  education  costs.  My  bill  of- 
fers the  Inducement,  the  incentive,  to 
shift  one  cost  to  the  State.  It  does  not 
create  any  marked  dependence  on  Wash- 
ington or  Federal  moneys  but  allows  for 
reordering  services  to  the  governmental 
levels  that  should  be  responsible. 

The  principal  objection  I  have  heard 
to  the  plan  contained  in  my  school  tax 
bill  is  the  presumption  that  local  school 
boards,  if  no  longer  responsible  for  rais- 
ing school  taxes,  would  lose  local  control 
of  their  educational  systems,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  State  takeover.  To  this 
criticism,  I  reply  that  In  my  own  State 
of  New  York  the  State  now  provides  45 
percent  of  the  school  support.  With  that 
much  leverage  the  State  could  exert  im- 
mense influence  on  local  school  decisions, 
even  today;  but  it  does  not.  Why?  It  does 
not  for  one  reason,  because  the  State 
legislature  made  up  of  local  representa- 
tives would  not  allow  It  and,  second,  that 
is  not  the  nature  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Nobody  wants  it  that  way. 

Moreover,  a  great  part  of  local  school 
coots  are  now  mandated  by  State  law. 
At  least  that  is  so  in  New  York  State 
The  latitude  of  local  school  boards  in 
the  fiscal  area  is  not  really  very  great, 
even  as  matters  are  today. 

A  wholesome  State  oversight  is  to  be 
desired  and  I  believe  It  does  exist  in 
the  many  States  which  now  carry  a  high 


percentage  of  school  costs.  But  I  have  not 
heard  that  such  control  is  anywhere  pre- 
emptive of  all  school  related  decisions. 

The  States  which  assume  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  public  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level  and  com- 
ply in  other  respects,  eHao  have  the  op- 
lion,  under  my  bill,  of  electing  to  take 
the  total  of  educational  programs  for 
which  they  are  now  eligible  In  the  form  of 
a  block  grant  and  administering  the  total 
money  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  separate  programs  as  they  feel  It 
can  best  be  utilized. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  encourage  States  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  the  expenditures  In  the 
States  for  public  education  which  are  de- 
rived from  State  rather  than  local  revenue 
sources 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  la  amended  by  Inserting  after  title  V 
the  following  new  title  VI: 

"TTTLE  VI— STATE  ASSISTANCE 
"Part  A — Dibect  Assist ancx 

"EMGiBn-rrY  ro*  dwect  assistancz 
"Sec.  601.  A  State  bhall  be  eligible  for  di- 
rect assistance  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  If  the  State  educatlona'  agency  applies 
therefor  and  the  Commissioner  (on  the  basis 
of  Information  provided  by  such  agency)  de- 
termines that  under  applicable  statutory  or 
constitutional  provisions,  or  In  practice,  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  the  financial  support 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  In 
such  State  Is  provided  from  State  revenues. 
In  making  his  determinations  required  by 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  disre- 
gard payments  from  Federal  sources. 

"amount    or   DIRECT    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  The  amount  of  direct  finan- 
cial assistance  to  be  paid  to  a  State  which  Is 
eligible  therefor  under  section  601  shall  be 
equal  to  tne  amount  the  Commissioner  de- 
temUnes  a  State  and  its  political  subdivi- 
sions (Including  local  educational  agencies) 
would  receive  under  the  provisions  of  law 
listed  in  subsection  (c)  for  that  year  but  for 
the  decision  of  the  State  educational  agency 
to  obtain  direct  financial  assistance  under 
this  part. 

"(b)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  law  listed  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  a  State  or  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions (including  local  educational  agencies) 
for  any  year  for  which  such  State  receives 
direct  assistance  under  this  part. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  law  referred  to  In 
subsections   (a)    and   (b)    are  the  following: 

"(1)  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(2)  Titles  n.  m  V.  and  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

"(3)  Titles  m,  V,  and  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

"(4)  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

"(5)  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1946. 

"(6)   The  Adult  Education  Act. 

•(7)  The  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act. 

'■OSK.S    OF    DIRECT    ASSISTANTE 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  Funds  granted  a  State  un- 
der this  part  shall  be  used  for  support  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  that 
State  without  regard  to  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  coxild  be  used  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  listed  in  section  602(c|. 

"(b)  As  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  funds 
under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire the  adoption  of  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (Including  any  such  funds  paid  by 
the  State  to  any  other  public  agency  under 
this  part)." 

"Past  B — Okants  for  Increasing  State  Sup- 
port FOR  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education 

"eligibility  for  grants 
"Sec.  till.  A  State  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  If 
the  State  education  agency  applies  therefor 
and  the  Commissioner  (on  the  basis  of  iu- 
formation  provided  by  such  agency)  deter- 
mines ( 1 )  that  the  State  has  Increased  the 
percentage  of  Its  expenditures  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  eiducatlon  which  are  de- 
rived from  State  rather  than  local  revenue 
sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  over 
such  percentage  for  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  In  the  State  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 103(e)  of  title  I  of  this  Act)  for  such 
year  is  not  less  than  such  expenditure  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"AM0X7NT   OF   grant 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  section  614,  grants  under 


this  part  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 
Where  the  State  school  expenditures  of  a 
State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  exceed 
such  expenditures  for  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year,  the  grant  to  the  State  under  this 
part  shall  be  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  such 
excess,  except  that  such  excess  shall  be  (1) 
reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  local  school 
expenditures  of  the  State  In  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  exceed  such  expenditures  for  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  (2)  Increased 
by  the  amount  by  which  such  expenditures 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  are  less  than 
such  expenditures  for  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  both  the 
State  and  the  local  school  expenditures  of 
a  Slate  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  are  less 
than  such  expenditures  In  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  and  the  reduction  In  the 
local  school  expenditures  exceeds  the  reduc- 
tion In  State  school  expendlturee,  then  the 
grant  to  the  State  under  this  part  shall  be 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  difference 
between  the  reduction  In  local  school  ex- 
penditures and  the  reduction  In  State  school 
expenditures. 

"(b)  The  grant  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  $100  times  the  enrollment 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 


'(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  'State 
school  expenditures'  means  expenditures  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
In  the  State  from  funds  derived  from  State 
revenue  sources,  and  'local  school  expendi- 
tures' means  expenditures  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  the 
State  from  funds  derived  from  local  reve- 
nue sources. 

"uses  OF  grants 
"Sec.  613.  Funds  granted  a  State  under 
this  part  shall  be  used  only  for  support  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  In  that 
State.  As  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  funds 
under  this  part  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire the  adoption  of  such  fiscal  control  for 
the  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for,  funds  paid  to  the  State  (In- 
cluding any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  public  agency  under  this  part) . 

"ADJUSTMENTS  ON  ACCOTTNT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  614.  In  the  event  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  Insufllclent  to  make  In  fuU  the 
grants  to  which  the  States  are  entitled,  the 
grant  to  each  of  the  States  eligible  for  a 
grant  shall  be  reduced  pro  rata." 


TABLE  91.-ESTIMATtD  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BY  GOVERNMENTAL  SOURCE,  BY  STATE,  1969-70 


Revanue  receipts  by  source  (in  Uiousands) 


Percent  of  revenue  receipts  by  sourte  i 


Stite  ind  region 


FedertI  < 


SUte 


Local  and 
other' 


Total 


Excludini  Federal 


Total 


Federal  > 


SUte 


Local 


Stale 


LDcal 


50  Slates  and  District  of  Columbia $2,556,167  $15,617,379  $20,078,292 

New  England ~  112,171  570, 199  1,458,707 

Maine* 9,400  78,500  87.100 

New  Hampshire ' 4,670  9.400  96,068 

Vermont 2,432  21.040  50,193 

Maisachjjttts 60,000  200,000  738,400 

Rhode  Island 11.969  51,259  85,446 

Connecticut 23,700  210,000  401,500 

Mideast 478, 034  3,928,170  sToStTsSO" 

NewYorIt 160,000  2,071,000  3,329,000 

NiwJersey 64,000  429,000  1,010,000 

Pennsylvania 127,631  1,039,369  1,047,268 

Delaware. 9,405  87,900  27,200 

Maryland" 54,698  300,901  500,182 

District  of  Columbia'" 62,300    143,700 

Great  Ukes $336, 936  $2, 744, 581  $4, 620. 394 

Michigan 67,000  770,000  870.708 

Ohio 83.000  560,000  1,130,100 

Indiana 41,800  360,000  628,300 

Illinois.   116.852  797,649  1,401,217 

Wisconsin 28,284  256,932  590,069 

Plains... isalii  997, 767  1, 840, 508~ 

Minnesota 45,000  365,000  431,000 

Iowa* 22,100  167,000  365,158 

Missouri 46,351  255,972  439,000 

North  Dakota 7,400  28,500  69,000 

South  Dakota 12,000  14,500  80,000 

Nebraska 13,550  42,378  156,000 

Kansas 33,712  124,417  300,350 

Southeast 763, 700  3,593,323  2,173,370 

Virginia 75,000  300,000  445,000 

WestVirilnta 34,500  134,500  110,000 

Kentucky 61,700  235,000  150,000 

Tennessee 54,000  257.000  210,400 

North  Carollni 87,146  571559  147,000 

South  Carolina 52,774  245,000  100,000 

Georgia 68,157  377,546  197,086 

Florida 98,435  608,727  370,185 

Alabama" 59,144  257,717  92,000 

Mississippi 69,000  162,000  83,000 

Louisiana 61,680  331,890  176,000 

AfliMsas 42,164  112.384  92,699 

Southwest 270,334  1, 176, 235  1,034,441 

Oklahoma 35,000  1*2.934  172,000 

TeMt'i 176,449  740,000  663.000 

flewMexico 28,659  128,174  47,511 

Arizona 30,226  165,127  151,930 


$38,251,838 


6,7 


40.8 


52.5 


43.7 


56.  C 


2,141,077 


5.2 


26.6 


68.1 


28.1 


71.9 


175,000 
110,138 
73,665 
998, 400 
148,674 
635, 200 


5.4 
4.2 
3,3 
6.0 
8.1 
3.7 


44.9 

8.5 

28.6 

zao 

34.5 
33.1 


49.8 
87.2 
68.1 
74.0 
57.5 
63.2 


47.4 
8.9 
29.5 
21.3 
37.5 
34.4 


52.6 
91.1 
7a  5 
78.7 
62.5 
65.6 


9. 463,  554 

4,  560,  000 

1,503,000 

2.214,268 

124,  505 

855, 781 

206,000 


5.1 


41.5 


53.4 


43.7 


56.3 


3.5 
4.3 
5.8 
7.6 
6.4 
30.2 


45.4 
28,5 
46.9 
70.6 
35.2 


51.1 
67.2 
47.3 
21.8 
58.4 
69.8 


47.1 
29.8 
49.8 
76.4 
37.6 


52.9 
70.2 
50.2 
23.6 
62.4 
100.0 


$7,701,911 


4.4 


35.6 


60.0 


37.3 


62.71 


1,707,708 
1,773.100 
1,030,100 
2,315,718 
875, 285 


3.9 
4.7 
4.1 
5.0 
3.2 


45.1 
31.6 
34.9 
34.4 
29.4 


51.0 
63.7 
61.0 
60.5 
67.4 


46.9 
33.1 
36.4 
36.3 
30.3 


53.1 
66.9 
63.6 
63.7 
69.7 


3,018,388 

841,000 
554,258 
741,323 
104,900 
106,500 
211,928 
458,479 


6.0 


33.1 


61.0 


5.4 
4.0 
6.3 
7.1 
11.3 
6.4 
7.4 


43.4 

30.1 
34.5 
27.2 
13.6 
20.0 
27.1 


51.2 
65.9 
59.2 
65.8 
75.1 
73.6 
65.5 


35.2 

45.9 
31.4 
36.  t 

29.2 
15.3 
21.4 
29.3 


64.8 


54.1 
68.6 
63.2 
70.8 
84.7 
78.6 
70.7 


6, 530, 393 


11.7 


55.0 


33.3 


62.3 


37.7 


820,000 
279,000 
446,700 
621,400 
805,705 
397,774 
642,789 
1,077,347 
408,861 
314,  000 
569, 570 
247. 247 


9.1 
12.4 
13.8 
10.4 
10.8 
13.3 
10.6 

9.1 
14.5 
22.0 
10.8 
17.1 


36.6 
48.2 
52.6 
49.3 
70.9 
61.6 
58.7 
56.5 
63.0 
51.6 
58.3 
45.5 


54.3 
39.4 
33.6 
40.4 
18.2 
25.1 
30.7 
34.4 
22.5 
26.4 
30.9 
37.5 


40.3 
55.0 
61.0 
55.0 


79. 

71. 

65. 

62. 

73. 

66.1 

65.3 

54.8 


59.7 
45.0 
39.0 
45l0 
2a5 
29.0 
34.3 
37.7 
26.3 
33.9 
34.7 
45.2 


2.481,010 


10.9 


47.4 


41.7 


53.2 


4C.I 


349,934 

1,579,449 

204,344 

347,283 


10.0 

11.2 

14.0 

8.7 


40.8 
46.9 
62.7 
47.5 


49.2 
42.0 
213 
43.7 


45.4 

52.7 
73.0 
52.1 


MS 

47.3 
27.0 
47.9 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABIE  91.-ESTIMATE0  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  FOR  aEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  BY  GOVERNMENTAL  SOURCE.  BY  STATE.  1969-70-ConUnued 


Revenue  rec«ipts  by  source  (in  thousands) 

Percent  of  revenue  receipts 

by  source  < 

Federal : 

Total 
Stale 

Local 

Euluding  Federal 

Federal  • 

State 

Local  and 
other* 

Total 

SUte  and  region 

State 

local 

Rocky  Mountains 

72,750 

332,115 

567.258 

972, 123 

7.5 

34.2 

58.4 

36.9 

63.1 

Montana 

Idaho                    ... 

8,500 

9.100 

45,000 

51,000 

18,500 

106.000 

111.615 

92.000 
58,000 
38.000 
285.800 
93. 458 

145.  500 
118.100 
72,700 
418,700 
217. 123 

5.8 
7.7 
22.3 
6.4 
5.5 

30.9 
43.2 
25.4 
25.3 
51.4 

63.2 
49.1 
52.3 
68.3 
43.0 

32.8 
46.8 
32.7 
27.1 
54.4 

67.2 
53.2 

Wyoming  " 

16,200 

b/.3 

Cotoftdo 

Utah 

26,900 

12,050 

72.9 
45.6 

Far  West 

303.970 

2, 087,  500 

3. 292.  600 

5.684.070 

5.3 

36.7 

57.9 

38.8 

61.2 

Washington 

Oregon               .  

40,270 

27,500 

400,000 

97.000 

40,500 

1.550.000 

240.000 

346,  OOU 

56.600 

2, 650.  000 

680, 270 

470.  500 

103.300 

4.  430. 000 

5.9 
5.8 

6.0 
5.2 

58.8 
20.6 
39.2 
35.0 

35.3 
73.5 
54.8 
59.8 

62.5 

21.9 
41.7 
36.9 

37.5 
78.1 

Nevada                          ... 

6.200 

56.3 

California.  .  

230,000 

63.1 

Alaska                      ..  .  - --- 

22.659 

38.489 
149.000 

26.964 
6.700 

88,112 
171,200 

25.7 
9.1 

43.7 

87.0 

30.6 
3.9 

58.8 
95.7 

41.2 

Hawaii                              

15,500 

4.3 

I  Percents  may  not  add  up  to  100.0  because  ot  rounding. 

i  Includes  Federal  grant  programs  to  State  and  local  school  systems.  Including  lunds  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  aid  to  federally  Impacted 
areas  National  Delense  Education  Act,  Manpower  Development  and  Training,  vocational  education. 
etc  Funds  received  from  the  school  lunch  and  milk  program  are  included,  but  reporting  on  the 
money  value  of  commodities  received  is  Incomplete.  ESEA  revenues  have  generally  been  estimated 
on  a  cash  expenditure  basis.  ^.      , 

'  Includes  revenue  receipts  from  local  and  intermediate  sources,  gifts  and  tuition,  and  tees  tiom 

'  Includes  special  State  appropriation  ot  $21,500,000  to  change  fiscal  year  ot  school  dislricts. 
i  Excludes  State's  share  of  teacher  retirement  and  social  security. 

•  Excludes  revenues  tor  public  |unior  colleges  as  this  responsibility  was  transferred  from  Slate 
department  to  education. 


"  Estimated  by  NEA  Research  Division. 

•  federal  revenue  receipts  include  Federal  appropriations  loi  capital  outlay,  civil  delense, 
Capital  Page  School,  and  other  federally  funded  programs  listed  in  footnote  2  above. 

•  Includes  State  appropriation  tor  area  vocational  schools  and  lunior  colleges  not  the  responsi- 
bility ot  local  school  districts. 

instate  revenue  receipts  include  social  security  and  teacher  retirement  tor  all  educational 
agencies  and  institutions. 

»  Excludes  revenues  lor  kinileigailens. 

1^  Federal  revenue  includes  J9. 000, 000  oil  loyallies  which  are  appropriated  by  the  Stale  Legis- 
lature lor  schools  and  could  thereby  be  coiisi'iered  State  tunds. 

Source  National  Education  Association,  Estimates  ot  School  Statistics.  1969-70,"  Research 
Report  1969  R-15.  (Copyright  1969  by  the  National  Education  Association,  all  rights  reserved.) 


PUBLIC    LAW    91-579.    THE    ANIMAL 
PR(3TECTION  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  WHTTEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  tx)  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  24.  1970,  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Animal  Protection  Act  of 
1970.  Public  Law  91-579.  TTiis  was  a  won- 
derful Christmas  present  for  the  many 
people  who  worked  so  hard  to  see  that 
House  Resolution  13957  and  House  Re- 
solution 18637  became  public  law. 

The  goal  of  this  law  is  to  expsind  the 
spirit  of  humane  treatment  of  animals 
as  contained  in  the  "Poage  bill."  Public 
Law  89-544.  Exactly  what  we  can  expect 
from  Public  Law  91-579  is  not  yet  known, 
since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  as  yet  formulated  regulations  for  its 
implementation.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  a  first  draft  of  the  regulations  will 
be  reswiy  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  91-579  is 
fourfold:  first,  to  expand  the  definition 
of  "animals"  so  that  a  greater  niunber 
can  be  brought  under  the  lunbrella  of  the 
law; 

Second,  to  establish  by  law,  standards 
of  veterinary  care.  Housing,  and  general 
treatment  for  animals; 

Third,  to  regulate  a  greater  number  of 
people  who  handle  animals;  and 

Fourth,  to  strengthen  enforcement 
powers  by  broadening  the  concept  of 
"commerce,"  by  increasing  penalties 
against  persons  convicted  of  interfering 
with  Government  inspectors,  and  by 
broadening  the  "discovery"  procedures 
for  obtaining  adequate  information  to 
sustain  proper  administration. 

These  are  major  achievements.  How- 
ever, missing  from  the  bill  are  provisions 
I  feel  are  still  most  desperately  needed. 

Thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  expo- 
sure of  various  incidents  by  the  news 
media,  we  have  all  been  made  aware  of 
the  inhiunane  treatment  animals  have 
received.  You  may  recall  the  incident  of  a 


man  being  so  angered  by  the  death  of  iiis 
prize  winning  dog  after  shipment  by  an 
airline  that  in  his  f  i-ustration  he  attacked 
the  aircraft  with  an  ax.  The  man's  ac- 
tions cannot  be  condoned,  but  the  cause 
of  his  frustration  can  be  understood. 
Another  incident  was  exposed  recently 
in  the  March  19,  1971,  issue  of  Life  mag- 
azine, which  showed  the  horrible  ship- 
board conditions  undergone  by  a  group 
of  African  animals  en  route  to  the  United 
States.  Similar  situations  occur  in  pet 
shops,  as  witnessed  by  the  testimony  of- 
fered during  hearings  on  the  Animal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970.  These  situations  must 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  to  do  just  that.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  will  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  law  to  include  pet  shops,  common 
carriers,  and  all  terminals,  and  will  ex- 
pand the  definition  of  animals  to  include 
all  species  of  birds  as  applied  to  terminal 
facilities,  pet  shops,  and  zoos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  Introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  seeking  Interna- 
tional standards  for  humane  treatment. 
One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  this  res- 
olution is  to  cover  situations  such  as  the 
one  described  in  Life,  where  the  vessel 
is  a  non-U.S.-flsig  vessel,  as  well  as  to 
guarantee  to  all  animals  minimum  stand- 
ards of  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  these 
proposals  will  receive  rapid  and  favor- 
able consideration. 


U.S.A.  AND  THE  SOVIET  MYTH 

(Mr.  DERWIN8KI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  amazing  to  me  and  nimierous  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  how  little  weight  far 
too  many  Americans  have  assigned  in 
their  thinking  to  the  role  of  Moscow  in 
the  protracted  Vietnam  war.  Some  80 


percent  of  the  basic  hardware  for  im- 
perialist aggression  has  been  provided  by 
Moscow,  and  it  promises  more  if  we  per- 
sist in  guaranteeing  the  right  of  national 
self-determination  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Put  another  way,  the  chief  and 
main  backer  of  puppet  Hanoi  seeks  the 
addition  of  another  free  area  to  the  long 
list  of  captive  nations  that  it  has  been 
responsible  for  in  the  past  50  years. 

Significantly,  the  backgroimd  for  this 
episode  and  more  is  provided  in  the  new 
book  titled  "U.S.A.  and  The  Soviet  Myth." 
Published  by  the  Devin  Adair  Co.  in  Old 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  the  book  is  authored 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University.  The  author  minces  few  words 
in  pointing  to  the  Soviet  Russian  rulers 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  as  our  chief  enemy  and 
advances  the  primary  thesis  that  even 
with  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  wheth- 
er one  way  or  another,  there  will  be  no 
peace  for  us  unless  we  come  to  grips  with 
the  realities  of  the  U.S.SJR.  The  argu- 
ments and  documentation  of  this  woit 
deserve  the  studied  and  careful  reading 
of  every  sober-thinking  American. 

The  introduction  to  this  new  book  was 
provided  by  our  illustrious  Member,  the 
Honorable  William  G.  Bray,  of  Indiana. 
Representative  Bray  is  a  distinguished 
author  in  his  own  right,  having  written 
the  widely  read  book  "Russian  Frontiers: 
Prom  Muscovy  to  Khrushchev."  Because 
of  the  basic  importance  and  lasting  value 
of  this  new  book  by  Dr.  Dobriansky,  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  excerpt  certain  pas- 
sages from  Representative  Bray's  intro- 
duction and  Dr.  Dobriansky's  preface,  as 
well  as  the  table  of  contents,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  objectively  become 
interested  in  the  realities  that  will  con- 
tinue to  face  us  post- Vietnam  whatever 
way. 

U.S.A.    AND    THE    SOVrCT    MYTH 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
Introduction    by    William    G.    Bray,    M.C., 
author  of  "Ruaelan  Frontiers:  Prom  Mus- 
covy to  Khruschev" 
The  Devln-Adalr  Co..  Old  Greenwich.  Conn. 
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HKJNAI,    FOB    THE    WEST 

(By  William  G.  Bray) 
For  cU>se  to  forty  years,  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions, from  the  U.S.  standpoint,  have  had 
niany  characteristics  that  lead  me  to  think 
we  huve,  to  a  degree,  suffered  from  what  I 
call  the  'Sweet  Alice-Ben  Bolt"  syndrome. 
Remember  the  words  to  the  song: 

Oh.  don't  you  remember  Sweet  Alice,  Ben 
Bolt. 
Sweet  Alice,  whose  hair  was  so  brown? 
Who  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her  a 
smile, 
And  who  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown? 

The  soiig  Itself  Is  a  pleasant  Uttle  melody 
ijut  even  to  the  layman  it  Is  obvious  Sweet 
Alice  was  psychotic  In  the  extreme,  manic- 
depressive  to  the  point  where  Preud  him- 
self would  have  given  up  and  run  for  the 
aspirin  bottle.  I  don't  know  what  the  even- 
tual outcome  of  the  "courtahlp"  was.  The 
.song  says  Sweet  Alice  died,  and  It  may  have 
been  that  Ben  Bolt,  tired  of  being  plagued, 
tiually  dispatched  her  with  an  axe  on  some 
lonely  forest  trail. 

At  any  rate,  the  U.S.  has,  to  a  truly  shame- 
ful degree,  played  Sweet  Alice  to  the  Soviet 
Unions  Ben  Bolt  for  a  long  time.  Played 
the  role,  I  might  add.  far  beyond  what  Is 
implied  in  the  old  song;  anything  on  the 
more  pleasant  side  of  a  snarled  threat  has, 
generally  been  met  in  the  U.S.  by  reactions 
ranging  from  rapturous  to  mildly  hopeful.  .  .  . 
The  weakness  Is  still  with  us  In  what  to  me 
is  a  truly  alarming  degree.  Some  years  ago. 
when  Allen  Drury's  novel  Advise  and  Con- 
sent was  first  pubUshed,  he  had  one  of  his 
characters,  a  U.S.  Senator,  declaim  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  "I  would  rather  crawl 
on  my  kneee  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  die 
under  an  A-bomb  I" 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Drury  was 
overdoing  It  some.  Surely,  anyone  in  the 
United  States  Congress  voicing  such  senti- 
ments publicly  was  a  sure  candidate  for 
either  immediate  recall  or  subsequent  defeat 
by  the  voters  he  served.  .  .  . 

Reflect  back  Into  history:  being  brutally 
cold  about  It  all.  Nazi  Germany  and  Japan 
both  had  "aspirations"  with  a  much  higher 
degree  of  "legitimacy"  (if  these  words  may  be 
used  to  draw  a  contrast)  for  tholr  paths  of 
aggression  than  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Russian  Bear,  be  It  under  Czar  or 
Commissar.  . .  . 

But  at  least,  on  the  surface,  the  aspirations 
of  Japan  and  Germany  In  the  '3(Js  and  '40s 
were  much  more  "legitimate"  than  those  of 
Russia  have  ever  been.  Esp)eclally  so  when  we 
consider  that  from  the  Polish  border  to 
Vladivostok,  from  Sevemaya  Zemlya  to 
Samarkand,  the  Uttle  Duchy  of  Muscovy  has 
grown  to  take  In  one-sixth  of  the  land  sur- 
face of  the  entire  globe.  Living  space?  For 
whom?  .... 

"National  interest."  as  history  shows  It  to 
have  been  viewed  by  Russian  eyes,  can  be 
seen  as  a  variation  on  the  ancient  maxim 
Divide  et  Imperia — Divide  and  '^onquer.  For 
the  Russian.  It  is  (Conquer  and  Combine;  Into 
an  empire.  Divide,  first.  If  necessary,  but  con- 
quest is  the  first  goal,  and  combination  into 
empire  the  second. 

The  practice  began  within  the  Russian 
border  and  is  still  being  carried  on  although 
there  are  definite  signs,  no  doubt  quite  dis- 
turbing to  the  KremUn,  that  the  subjugated 
nationalities  In  the  Soviet  Empire  are  getting 
Increasingly  restless.  .  .  . 

Refreshingly,  there  Is  not  a  trace  in  this 
book  of  the  slUy  "if-only-the-Russlans- 
would-and-someday-they-  might  -  so  -  there- 
fore-we-should"  mentality  that  permeates 
many  analytical  works  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Dr.  Dobriansky's  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
the  much  more  logical  and  correct  premlfles 
that  what  has  been  done  In  the  past,  and 
what  is   being   done   In   the  present,   when 


show.1  to  be  consistent,  are  valid  Indicators 
of  what  we  may  expect  In  the  future.  There 
is  no  wishing  In  this  book;  Lev  Dobriansky 
knows  full  well  that  where  the  Soviet  Union 
is  concerned,  wishing  does  not  bring  a  future 
into  existence,  nor  make  it  more  palatable. 

So,  this  dose  of  strong  medicine,  carefully 
compounded,  should  help  a  great  deal  to  rid 
Sweet  Alice  of  her  dual  symptoms  of  manic- 
depression.  For,  as  Lev  Dobriansky  makes 
clear,  the  American  Republic  need  neither 
weep  with  delight  nor  tremble  with  fear.  We 
need  only  retain  our  own  strength,  and  ex- 
ploit the  weaknesses  of  our  enemies  .  .  . 
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AUTHOR'S    preface 

Karl  Marx,  In  a  letter  In  1864.  perceptive- 
ly observed.  "The  only  ones  In  this  tragi- 
comedy who  Imperturbably  pursue  their  old 
objectives  and  who  play  masterfully  are  the 
Russians."  This  observation  can  be  applied 
precisely  to  our  present  global  situation. 
Marxism,  communism,  socialism  and  other 
antiquated  phlloeophlcal  tunes  heard  today 
are  simply  distracting  noises  and  notes  of 


dlscordaince  that  only  serve  to  confuse  many 
in  the  Free  World  as  to  the  real  and  sole 
menace  to  i>eace  and  freedom  In  our  time. 
As  maintained  In  this  work,  this  chief  men- 
ace to  our  security  and,  inextricably,  that 
of  the  Free  World  Is  totalitarian  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlocolonlallBm.  On  the  scale  of 
global  power  politics,  H«d  China  still  and 
lor  some  time  will  continue  to  be  largely  a 
geographical    expression.    .    .    . 

Quite  clearly,  this  game  for  global  stakes 
couldn't  possibly  be  played  without  the  cap- 
tive resources  at  Moscow's  disposal  within 
the  USSR.  Also,  as  the  Russian  rape  of 
Czecho-Slovakla  well  demonstrated,  and  as 
the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  vividly  formalizes, 
any  hope  for  genuine  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  peripheral  members  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire,  such  as  Poland,  Czech- 
Slovakia,  Rumania,  and  others  Is  clearly 
negated  by  the  psycho-political  sanctuary 
that  Moscow  has  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  As  shown  by 
specific  examples  and  Illustrations  In  this 
work,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  con- 
dition is  our  persistent  misconceptions  of 
the  USSR  and  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
forces  of  nationalism  operating  within  this 
basic  lmp>erlal  structure.  .  .  . 

The  propelling  dynamics  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Imperlo-colonalism.  If  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, simply  disallows  Illusions  of  "de- 
tente." "spheres  of  influences."  and  genuine 
"peaceful  coexistence."  From  this  viewpoint 
it  may  be  said  that  this  volume,  treating  of 
only  a  few  essential  aspects  of  the  Russian 
problem,  will  have  greater  pertinence  for  the 
unfolding  future  than  for  the  Immediate 
present,  when  Moscow's  global  Troika  strat- 
egy still  is  scarcely  understood  and  ajjprecl- 
ated  in  the  Free  World.  .  . 

Each  of  these  dimensions  of  the  Russian 
global  Troika  strategy  enters  Into  the  topics 
treated  In  this  work.  E>e6pite  arms  develop- 
ment, further  economic  and  technological 
development  and  other  advances,  the  main 
Russian  forte  is  In  the  field  of  psycho-poUtl- 
cal  struggle,  which  encompasses  these  and 
all  else  In  Moscow's  pursuit  of  world  domin- 
ion. If  there  was  any  merit  at  aU  to  the  em- 
pire's celebration  In  1970  of  the  centenary 
of  Vladimir  Uylch  Lenin,  a  genocidlat 
and  prime  advocate  of  conspiracy  and  terror- 
ism, it  was  surely  because  of  his  superlative 
transmission  and  refinements  of  traditional 
Russian  cold  war  techniques. 

Clearly  symbolizing  our  Incapacity  to  un- 
derstand this  story,  the  spectacle  of  the  U.S. 
astronaut.  Prank  Borman,  placing  a  wreath 
on  the  tomb  of  Lenin,  who  caused  the  deaths 
of  tens  of  millions,  Is  Indicative  of  our  grave 
deficiencies  In  the  ways  and  means  of  total 
psycho-polltlcal  warfare  or.  In  short,  of  all 
phases  of  the  Incessant  Cold  War.  The  ttirust 
of  this  work  Is  to  contain  the  struggle  in  this 
essential  area,  with  Increasing  ooncentra- 
tlon  on  the  strategically -placed  non-Russian 
nations  In  the  USSR — peaceably,  knowledge- 
ably  and  adroitly — In  order  to  secure  global 
peace  and  maximize  the  opportunities  for 
world  freedom.  A  determined  aggressor,  with 
progressive  Insecurity  within,  wlU  not  be 
given  to  advanced  aggressiveness. 

Lev  E.  Dobeianbkt. 
Georgetown      University,      Washington, 
D.C,  January,  1971. 


STOCK  OWNERSHIP  IN  COMSAT 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
of  1962  by  forbidding  ownership  of  Com- 
sat's stock  by  communication  common 
carriers,  thus  eliminating  from  the  Com- 
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sat  board  directors  elected  by  the  car- 
riers. It  would  also  eliminate  the  direc- 
tors now  appointed  by  the  President. 

When  Comsat  was  created  In  1962,  it 
was  given  a  special  charter,  with  Presi- 
dential appointed  directors,  in  an  effort 
to  assure  its  success  in  establishin;:  and 
operating  a  global  communications  sys- 
tem by  satellites.  Comsat  has  acknowl- 
edged in  statements  to  its  shareholders 
that  It  has  now  Indeed  succeeded  in 
establishing  this  system.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  lor  special  aid 
to  Comsat  has  passed,  cmd  such  is  :  o 
longer  needed.  Comsat  should  be  recon- 
stituted as  a  public  corporation,  with- 
oiut  carrier  ownership. 

All  but  one  of  the  major  carrier  share- 
holders have  now  divested  themselves  of 
Comsat  stock.  In  one  case,  a  very  large 
carrier  shareholder  stated  at  the  time  of 
such  divestment  that  it  was  so  doing 
because  of  a  basic  policy  difference  with 
Comsat.  It  was  referring.  I  believe,  to 
Comsat's  unceasing  efforts  to  compete 
with  its  customers — the  communications 
carriers.  Such  competition  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  when  it  enacted 
the  1962  law — review  of  the  legislative 
history  of  this  act  will  confirm  this. 

Thus,  it  now  appears  appropriate  to 
terminate  ownership  of  Comsat  stock  by 
the  carriers  and  thus  carrier  elected 
directors  of  Comsat.  With  this,  it 
would  tdso  now  seem  appropriate  to 
terminate  the  Presidential  appointees. 
Then  Comsat  can  assiune  its  proper 
role — that  of  a  publicly  held  corporation, 
responsible  to  its  shareholders  and  its 
customers.  In  order  that  existing  and 
future  shareholders  of  Comsat  will  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  requirement 
that  present  carrier  shareholders  must 
divest  their  Comsat  shares,  the  proposed 
bill  would  give  the  carriers  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  to  sell  their  Comsat  stock. 


ALLAN  NEVINS 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  her  leading 
historians  and  biographers  when  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  Allan  Nevlns  died  on  March 
5.  During  his  long  and  distinguished 
career.  Professor  Nevlns  wrote  more  than 
50  books,  edited  at  least  75  more,  and 
wrote  hundreds  of  essays  and  reviews. 
Twice  his  works  earned  him  Pulitzer 
Prizes:  In  1933  for  a  biography  of 
Grover  Cleveland  and  in  1937  for  a  study 
of  Hamilton  Fish. 

For  30  years  Allan  Nevlns  served  as  a 
professor  of  history  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. In  1931  he  was  appointed  DeWltt 
Clinton  professor  of  history.  One  of  his 
most  notable  achievements  at  Columbia 
was  the  establishment  of  the  oral  his- 
tories program,  which  preserves  on  tape 
the  observations  and  recollections  of 
prominent  public  figures.  This  program 
makes  it  possible  for  the  background  of 
contemporary  events  to  be  recorded  and 
preserved  for  historians  to  use  at  a  future 
specified  time. 

In  1947  his  work,  "Ordeal  of  the 
Union,"    won    the    $10,000    Scrlbner's 


Centenary  Prize  and  the  prestigious 
Bancroft  Prize  for  history. 

In  1961  he  was  appointed  as  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. 
He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts. 

The  spirit  and  dedication  which  Allan 
Kevins  brought  to  his  work  Is  best 
summed  up  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
the  New  York  Times  obituary  by  Albin 
Krebs  which  was  published  on  March  6: 

Allan  Nevlns  was  a  prolific  writer  who 
brought  to  his  work  an  eogagtbg  style,  a  pro- 
found sense  of  fairness,  a  deep  humanism  and 
a  total  respect  for  the  truth. 

.\l  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  I  would  like  to  include  the  article 
by  Albin  Krebs  which  appeared  in  the 
March  6  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
describing  the  life  and  accomplishments 
of  Allan  Nevins: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  6,  1971) 

Allan  Nevins,  Uistorlln,  Dies;   WiNxn  of 

Two  FuLrrzEE  Prizes 

(By  Albin  Krebs) 

McNLo  Pabk,  Calip.,  March  5. — Allan  Nev- 
lns. the  historian  and  biographer  who  won 
two  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  pioneered  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  oral  history  movement, 
died  today  in  a  nursing  home  after  a  long 
Illness.  He  was  80  years  old. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  historians  of 
his  line,  Allan  Nevlns  was  a  prolific  writer 
who  brought  to  his  work  an  engaging  style,  a 
profound  sense  of  fairness,  a  deep  humanism 
and  a  total  respect  for  the  truth. 

For  30  years  a  history  professor  at  Colum- 
bia U;Uversity,  Mr.  Nevlns  was  an  inde- 
fatigable researcher  who  could  deal  with 
ease  with  all  aspects  of  American  history. 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

His  career  was  studded  with  honors,  in- 
cluding a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1938  for  a  biogra- 
phy of  Grover  Cleveland  and  another  in  1937 
for  a  study  of  Hamilton  Fish. 

One  of  his  major  achievements  was  the  es- 
tablishment, at  Columbia  in  1948.  of  the  oral 
history  program,  designed  to  aid  future  his- 
torians by  preserving  on  tape  and  in  type- 
script the  opinions  and  recollections  of  hun- 
dreds of  major  contemporary  figures. 

Mr.  Nevins's  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
American  historiography  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment. In  1961,  as  chairman  of  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission. 

Mr.  Nevlns.  known  as  a  phenomenally  tire- 
less worker,  was  fond  of  saying  that  he  didn't 
really  think  he  had  worked  hard  since  he  left 
hlfl  father's  stock  and  grain  farm  to  go  to 
college. 

He  was  born  on  the  farm  nectr  Camp  Point, 
111.,  on  May  20,  1890,  the  son  of  Joseph  Al- 
lan and  Emma  Stahl  Nevins.  His  father,  who 
was  of  Scottish  descent,  sold  Insurance,  but 
also  worked  on  the  farm  and  saw  to  It  that  his 
five  children  worked  there  13  to  14  hours  a 
day. 

The  elder  Mr.  Nevins  did  not  approve  of 
"frivolous"  reading,  and  his  600-book  library 
was  devoted  to  economics,  science  and  his- 
tory. It  was  by  reading  voraciously  at  home 
that  young  Allan  acquired  an  early  Interest  In 
history. 

At  18,  the  youth  entered  the  University  of 
Illinois,  where  he  edited  the  campus  dally 
newspaper  and  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
1912.  He  remained  In  t7rt>ana  for  another 
year,  teaching  English  while  working  for  his 
master's  degree  in  history.  His  first  book, 
"The  Life  of  Robert  Rogers."  a  biography  of 
the  colonial  frontiersman,  was  written  shtwt- 
ly  before  he  completed  his  studies  at  XHlnols 
and  was  published  in  1914. 

aECAM£    EIOTOBIAL    WSITES 

Since  he  regarded  Journalism  as  Uvlng  his- 
tory, Mr.   Nevins  In   1913  Jomed  The   New 


York  Evening  Poet  as  an  editorial  writer.  Ten 
ye«u-8  later  he  moved  to  The  Sun  as  literary 
editor,  and  from  1925  to  1931  he  wrote  edi- 
torials  for   The   World. 

Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  build  a  reputa. 
tlon  as  a  historian.  He  published  "The  Amer- 
ican States  During  and  After  the  Revolu- 
tion' In  1924,  and  "The  Emergence  of 
Modern  America"  In  1937.  His  1928  bi- 
ography, "Prfimont,  the  West's  Oreatest 
Adventurer,"  served  as  the  basts  of  the  de- 
finitive "Fremont:  Pathmarker  of  the  West," 
which  appeared  11  years  later. 

The  Pr6mont  work  was  highly  praised  by 
historians  and  reviewers.  "It  raises  biography 
to  the  level  of  literature,"  a  New  York  Times 
reviewer  wrote.  "Mr.  Nevlns  possesses  a 
valuable  combination  of  gifts.  He  is  careful, 
accurate,  a  tireless  researcher.  He  has  a 
style  for  which  his  years  of  newspaper  work 
must  be  given  some  of  the  credit.  He  has  In 
this  book  a  warmth  and  at  times,  a  poetic 
quality  which  were  missing  In  some  of  bis 
more  formal  writing." 

In  1928  Mr.  Nevlns  became  an  assistant 
professor  of  history  at  Columbia.  His  career 
in  Journalism  ended  In  1931,  when  he  was 
appointed  DeWltt  Clinton  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  the  university,  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  in  1968. 

"Orover  Cleveland:  A  Study  in  Cotirage," 
won  Mr.  Nevlns  a  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1933,  and 
his  biography  "Hamilton  Pish:  The  Inner 
Story  of  the  Grant  Administration."  won  his 
second  Pulitzer  in  1937. 

STUDY   OF    aOCKETELLKS 

In  1940.  he  set  out  on  two  projects  that 
were  to  reflect  the  central  themes  of  his  his- 
torical approach.  The  first  was  the  publica- 
tion of  "John  D.  Rockefeller:  The  Heroic 
Age  of  American  Enterprise"  (later  revised 
and  published  in  1953  as  "A  Study  of  John 
D.  RockefeUer,  Industrialist  and  Philan- 
thropist"). The  second  was  hla  aimounce- 
ment  that  he  would  undertake  the  writing  of 
a  history  of  the  United  States  from  1860 
through  the  Civil  War.  a  project  he  expected 
to  occupy  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  history,  with  the  overall  title  "Ordeal 
of  the  Union,"  was  to  consist  of  eight  vol- 
umes. The  first  two,  published  in  1947,  won 
for  Mr.  Nevlns  the  »10.000  Scrlbner's  Cen- 
tenary Prize  and  the  prestigious  Bancroft 
Prize  for  history. 

Other  volumes  appeared  over  the  years, 
and  the  last  two  In  the  series  are  scheduled 
by  Scrlbner's  for  publication  this  year. 

The  first  two  volumes,  supplemented  by 
two  subtitled  "The  Emergence  of  Lincoln" 
IT  1950,  constituted  a  sweeping  chronicle  of 
the  lean  years  In  American  history  after  the 
Mexican  War.  when,  as  Mr.  Nevlns  noted, 
mediocre  men  In  the  White  House  allowed 
unbridled  sectionalism  to  carry  the  country 
to  that  point  in  1861  when  "for  Americans, 
as  for  many  others  throughout  history,  war 
was  easier  than  wisdom  and  courage." 

NEW    APPROACH    UBGXD 

In  his  other  boolta.  Mr.  Nevins  turned 
squarely  to  a  historical  theory  to  which  he 
had  only  alluded  In  his  study  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  The  theory  was  that  It  was  now 
time  for  American  historians  to  re-examine 
the  precepts  of  history  advanced  by  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Beard  in  his  influential  "Eco- 
nomic Interpretation  of  the  Constitution," 
published  in  1813.  Profeeeor  Beard  had  said 
that  political  thought  in  America  had  been 
dictated  by  the  economic  seU-lnterest  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  rather  than  by  reference 
to  abstract  political  considerations. 

Professor  Nevlns  said  that  American  his- 
torians should  stop  apologizing  for  America's 
devotion  to  economic  self-interest  and  start 
giving  due  credit  and  even  tribute  to  in- 
dustrial giants  such  as  Rockefeller.  McCor- 
mick.  Carnegie  and  Pord — men  who  had 
prepared  the  country  "none  too  soon  and 
none  too  fast"  for  the  trials  America  faced 
In  World  Wars  I  and  n. 


The  Nevins  thesis  was  calmly  accepted, 
except  by  some  of  the  younger,  muckraking 
historians  of  the  period.  There  was  little 
of  the  sort  of  bitter  name-calling  that  had 
marked  publication  of  the  Beard  book.  Not 
unexpectccilv.  the  most  violent  attack  on 
Mr  Nevlns  rame  from  the  Soviet  newspaper 
Izvestla.  which  accused  him  of  "groveling 
before  Wa!l  Street  roai^nates." 

It  was  an  accusation  silly  on  its  face.  Mr 
.^Jevlns.  a  liberally-oriented  historian,  was 
anything  but  a  servant  of  financial  interests 
He  possessed,  however,  an  Integrity  respected 
by  corporation  executive.^;  as  well  as  his  fel- 
low historians.  Thus  he  was  able  to  gain  un- 
precedented access  to  the  records  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  for  a  three-voluma 
history.  '■Pord."  written  In  collaboration  with 
Frank  E.  HiU  and  published  between  1954 
aiid  1963,  The  work  ro.se  sharply  above  the 
realm  of  corporate  pufTery,  and  showed  Pord 
warts  and  all. 

INDEi'ENDENCE    STRESSED 

A  friend  recalled  in  1970  that  while  Mr, 
Nevins  was  working  on  the  Ford  trilogy, 
which  the  company  had  commissioned  from 
Columbia.  "Allan  was  so  intent  on  demon- 
strating that  he  couldn't  be  'bought'  by  Pord 
that  year  after  year,  when  it  came  time  to 
get  a  new  car,  he'd  purchase  a  Chevrolet," 

Mr.  Nevlns.  called  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  the 
publisher,  "the  most  industrious  and  hard- 
working man  of  my  acquaintance."  wrote 
more  than  HO  books,  only  a  few  of  them  in 
collaboration,  and  hundreds  of  articles.  He 
also  edited  at  least  75  books  and  wrote  hun- 
cired.s  of  es.says  and  book  reviews,  notably 
for  the  Saturday  Review. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Nevins's  friends  were 
astounded  to  learn  that  he  had  donated 
$500,000  to  Columbia  for  a  chair  in  economic 
history.  During  all  his  years  there,  he  had 
never  earned  more  than  $11,500  annually. 
He  was  able  to  make  the  gift  because  he 
lived  frugally,  and  put  away  in  investments 
th«  income  from  his  books  and  articles.  The 
gift  was  anonymous,  but  Mr.  Nevlns  later 
reluctantly  agreed  to  Columbia's  wishes  that 
the  chair  be  named  for  him,  an  1  the  secret 
was  out. 

Mr.  Nevins's  singular  devotion  to  Colum- 
bia, which  an  old  friend  recently  character- 
ized as  "a  love  affair,  the  grand  passion  of 
his  professional  life."  prompted  him  to  ar- 
range, with  the  aid  of  his  fellow  historian 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  a  $2-mlUion  be- 
quest to  the  university. 

The  money,  left  by  Frederic  Bancroft,  a 
historian  and  former  librarian  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  went  to  Columbia  Instead 
of  any  one  of  several  other  universities  Mr. 
Bancroft  had  considered  because  Professors 
Nevlns  and  Commager  "worked  on  the  old 
man,"  as  Mr.  Nevlns  said,  over  a  period  of 
years. 

"He  finally  did  die,  and  we  found  that  the 
t'vo  millions  had  been  left  to  Columbia  for 
the  advancement  of  historical  studies,"  Mr. 
Nevlns  said.  "I  had  some  ideas  about  how  to 
use  two  millions,  and  one  was  in  instituting 
our  oral  history  office  there.'' 

YEARS  IN  THE  SHAPING 

The  idea  for  what  Is  now  known  as  the 
Oral  History  Research  Office  spent  many  years 
brewing  in  Mr.  Nevins's  mind.  In  his  news- 
paper days  he  had  met  many  prominent  peo- 
ple whose  stories  he  knew  would  die  with 
them  unless  they  were  recorded.  He  also 
knew  that  such  important  historical  re- 
search tools  as  letters  and  confidential 
memos,  readily  available  to  the  historian  In 
the  past,  were  being  replaced  In  the  modem 
world  by  telephone  conversations  "as  ephem- 
eral and  irrevocable  as  breath  Itself." 

The  oral  history  collection,  considered  one 
of  the  most  widely  emulated  of  Columbia's 
Innovations,   was   begun   in    1948   with   Mr. 
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Nevlns  as  the  interviewer  of  Important  per- 
sons, and  his  praduaie  students  taking  notes. 
Later  the  project  was  expanded  with  the  use 
of  tape  recorders,  from  which  direct  re- 
corders, from  which  direct  tianscripts  could 
be  made.  .As  of  Jan.  1,  1971,  the  collection 
consisted  of  more  than  326.000  pages  ol 
transcript  of  conversations  with  more  than 
2,500  witnesses  to  history. 

Louis  M.  Starr,  who  is  now  director  of  the 
Oral  History  Research  Office,  and  who  stud- 
ied under  Mr.  Nevins,  recalled  recently  that 
"in  the  classroom,  Allan,  though  ob%-iou8;y 
the  most  knowledgeable  of  men,  was  not  a 
fiery,  spellbinding  lecturer."  But,  said  Dr. 
Starr : 

"When  the  dread  day  came  for  one's 
'orals,'  or  again  for  defending  one's  disserta- 
tion, Allan  Nevins  became  a  lion  at  the  side 
of  the  defendant.  Colleagues  grumbled  that 
he  defended  his  students'  work  as  If  he  had 
written  it  himself — which.  I  fancy,  was  some- 
times not  far  from  the  ca^e.  He  had  never 
bothered  to  acquire  a  Ph.D.  himself,  but  If 
you  were  one  of  his  Ph.D.  candidates,  you 
were  #  friend  for  life,  and  anyone  against 
you  was  a  pedant  who  deserved  to  be  put 
down  " 

Bruce  Catton.  senior  editor  American 
Heritage  magazine,  yesterday  called  Mr. 
Nevlns  "one  of  the  very  greatest  historians 
we  have  ever  had." 

"Allan  had  the  idea  that  history  should  be 
Interesting  as  well  as  solidly  researched," 
Mr,  Catton  said.  "He  wanted  to  make  history 
a  living,  breathing  record,  and  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  history  alive  In  this  country, 
presenting  it  to  readers  as  an  intriguing 
story  and  not  Just  something  to  improve 
their  minds.  He  was  one  of  the  guiding 
forces  behind  founding  of  American  Heri- 
tage." (At  his  death.  Mr.  Nevlns  was  chair- 
man of  the  magazine's  advisory  board.) 

"His  contribution  to  historiography  was 
immense."  Dr.  Commager  said.  "Allan  was 
the  most  productive,  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  creative,  of  modern  historians,  and  he 
was  an  Inspiration  to  other  historians,  espe- 
cially the  younger  ones.  He  probably  turned 
out  more  qualified  doctoral  candidates  than 
anyone  else,  and  his  work  will  live  on  in  his 
former  students  in  every  state." 

VIGOR  AND  HUMOR 

Mr.  Nevins  was  a  slight  man  5  feet  8  inches 
tall,  but  he  was  vigorous  well  into  his  70's, 
and  he  liked  to  take  his  colleagues  on  brisk 
walks  that  left  them  panting  and  him 
brimming  with  energy.  His  nose  was  promi- 
nent, a  fact  that  led  him  to  quip,  after  a 
toast  had  been  proposed  to  him  as  "our  own 
profile  in  courage,"  that  he  had  "more  profile 
than  courage."  His  sense  of  humor  also 
prompted  him  to  suggest  that  his  series 
"Ordeal  of  the  Union"  would  be  the  perfect 
wedding  gift. 

Although  he  had  to  retire  from  Columbia 
In  1958,  when  he  reached  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  of  68.  Mr.  Nevins  did  not  slack- 
en his  writing  and  teaching  pace.  He  became 
senior  research  associate  of  the  Huntington 
Library  in  San  Marino.  Calif.,  from  which  he 
retired  18  months  ago.  In  1964,  for  an  un- 
precedented second  time,  he  left  the  chair  of 
Harmsworth  Professor  of  American  History 
at  Oxford  University. 

While  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  from  1961  to  1966, 
Mr.  Nevlns  edited  the  16-volume  "Civil  War 
Impact"  series.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  from 
1966  to  1968. 

Mr.  Nevlns  had  been  married  since  1916  to 
the  former  Mary  Fleming  Richardson,  who 
survives.  He  Is  also  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  John  Loftls  of  Portola  Valley, 
Calif.,  and  Mrs.  William  Mayer  of  New  York; 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Lewis  Omer  of  Carthage. 
111.,  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wentworth  of  AshevlUe. 


N.C;  a  brother.  Gen.  Arthur  S.  Nevlns, 
U.S.A..  retired,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  and  six 
grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  next  Fri- 
day in  Pasadena,  Cal:f.,  at  the  Throop 
Memorial  Church. 


HSMHA  PHARMACISTS,  HAMS,  SAVE 
COLOMBIAN  BOYS  LIFE 

'Mr.  PEPPE:r  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
exti-aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEIiPEll.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
story  of  a  remarkable  response  to  an 
emergency  on  the  part  of  personnel 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Clinic  in  Miami,  entitled  "HSMHA 
Pharmacists,  Hams.  Save  Colombian 
Boy's  Life." 

I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  which 
first  appeared  in  the  January-February 
1971  issue  of  USMHA  World,  pubhshed 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  my  constituent,  Maj. 
Duncaii  T.  P.  Troutman.  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserve,  retired,  with  whom  I  join  in 
commending  these  dedicated  members  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  for  their 
efforts  which  saved  the  life  of  the 
Colombian  youth : 

HSMHA  Pharmacists.  Hams,  Save  Columbian 
Boy's  Life 

Quick  action  triggered  by  ham  radio  opera- 
tors and  alert  HSMHA  pharmacists,  and  the 
cooperation  of  ccmmercial  aiilliie?,  saved  the 
life  of  an  eight-year  old,  Colombian  bov  who 
had  "oeen  bitten  by  a  fer-de-lance.  a  deadly 
poisonous  South  American  pit  viper. 

The  Colombian  youth,  Saul  Cuberos,  was 
treated  lor  the  snake  bite  by  physicians  at 
.San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  in  Ciicuta.  a  city 
of  175.000  in  the  mountains  of  northeastern 
Colombia  near  the  Venezuelan  border.  But 
pas  gangrene,  a  frequent  complication  of 
snake  bite,  set  In  and  doctors  at  San  Juan 
de  Dios  Hospital  had  nothing  with  which  to 
treat  it. 

A  member  of  a  service  organization  who 
knew  of  an  emergency  network  of  amateur 
radio  operators  asked  a  ham  operator.  Dr. 
Carlos  Bustamante  Alvarez,  for  assistance. 
He  in  turn  contacted  another  ham  operator. 
J.imes  H,  Stiles  a  U.S.  citizen,  in  Cucuta. 
Stiles,  using  borrowed  equipment.  Intiatcd  a 
series  of  contacts,  calling  for  desperately 
needed  polyvalent  gas  gangrene  antitoxin.  His 
plea  bounced  across  Colombia  to  New 
Orleans,  was  relayed  to  the  PHS  hospital 
there,  then  to  the  Miami  PHS  Outpatient 
Clinic  and  Branlff  Internationa!  and  Avianca 
Airlines,  and  the  needed  antitoxin  was  rushed 
to  Cucuta  less  than  16  hours  after  the  first 
emergency  call   went  out. 

The  action  took  place  between  11:00  a.m. 
September  22,  and  2:15  a.m.,  Sep'ember  23. 

"It  was  merely  a  case  of  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,"  HSMHA  pharmacist 
Francis  X.  O'SulUvan  says  of  the  incident. 
"Eugene  H  Treadaway,  a  local  ham  operator, 
received  the  distress  call  from  a  ham  oper- 
ator In  Colombia  and  he  called  the  New 
Orleans  police.  The  police  then  referred  Mr. 
Treadaway  to  the  Poison  Control  Center  here 
in  the  hospital,"  he  explains. 

The  adventure  was  far  from  ended  at  that 
point,  however,  Mr.  Treadway's  request  for 
snake  serum  raised  seme  questions  In  the 
pharmacist's  mind.  The  fer-de-lance  Is  a 
South  American  snake  and  appropriate  anti- 
venom  would  be  more  likely  found  there — 
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not  In  the  United  States.  Mr.  O'SulUvan 
asls.e<l  Mr.  Treadaway  to  hold  the  phone  to 
the  sending  &nd  receiving  units  of  his  radio 
and— using  his  high  school  Spanish— he  was 
able  to  determine  that  It  was  gas  g.ingrene 
antitoxin,  not  anti-venom,  that  was  needed. 

Mr.  O'SulUvan  immediately  called  the  air- 
lines to  determine  where  the  next  flight  for 
Colombia  originated.  Learning  that  Miami 
was  the  place,  he  called  John  Harlowe.  chief 
pharmacist  at  the  Miami  PHS  Outpatient 
Clinic,  aslang  lUm  to  obtain  the  antitoxin  in 
Miami. 

While  Harlow  was  calling  Miami  hospitals 
to  locate  the  antitoxin,  another  pharmacist 
at  the  Miami  clinic,  Paul  Wilkinson,  made 
arrangements  to  fly  the  antitoxin  to  Bogota 
on  Branifl  International  Flight  «977.  He  re- 
layed the  information  to  O'SulUvan,  who 
notified  Treadaway,  and  the  word  went  back 
via  ham  radio,  to  Colombia. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Harlowe  had  located  two 
ampuls  of  antitoxin  at  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon Hospital.  The  antitoxin  was  pack- 
aged at  the  clinic  and  deUvered  to  Branifl 
Captain  R.  B.  Regis  who  was  on  Flight  Jr977. 
Captain  Regis  was  met  in  Bogota  by  Captain 
Pedro  Muriell  who  flew  the  drug  aboard  his 
Avlanca  Airline  for  the  flnal  leg  to  Cucuta. 
There,  ham  operator  Stiles  met  the  flight 
and  raced  the  antitoxin  to  the  hospital 
where  it  was  administered  to  the  patient, 
then  near  death. 

The  treatment  was  successful  and  the 
Cucuta  newspaper  La  Opinion  noted  the 
series  of  quick  actions  and  responses  which 
made  It  possible: 

"Within  24  hours  It  (the  drug)  was  solic- 
ited, sent,  and  applied — thanks  to  the  re- 
markable efforts  of  the  colleagues  and 
friends  of  Mr.  James  Stiles,"  the  paper  re- 
ported. 


BIG  POWER  FORMULA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
very  concerned,  as  I  know  many  of  my 
colleagues  have,  with  the  press  reports 
that  have  indicated  that  our  Government 
has  been  pressuring  the  Government  of 
Israel  to  accept  a  big  power  formula  for 
the  settlement  of  the  critical  situation  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  have  been  especially 
concerned  that  we  seemed  to  be  demand- 
ing on  behalf  of  Egypt  that  the  Israel 
Government  renounce,  prior  to  negotia- 
tions, all  territory  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  1967  conflict. 

More  recently  the  reports  have  Indi- 
cated that  this  is  not  the  Intention  of 
our  Government,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
by  these  reports.  It  seems  to  me  that  in- 
sisting on  territorial  declarations  prior 
to  negotiatlOTis  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  The  boundaries  which  would 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  State  of 
Israel  cannot  be  determined  until  face- 
to- face  negotiations  make  clear  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Arab  goverimients  with 
respect  to  a  genuine  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  feel  this  Is  a  majority  view  in  the 
Congress  and  In  the  country,  and  I,  there- 
fore, am  Inviting  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  reintroducing  my  resolution  of  the  last 
Congress  which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be  to  exert  Its  best  efforts 


to  arrange  for  direct,  face-to-face  negotia- 
tions between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States;  and,  further,  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  power  should 
attempt  to  Impose  a  settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  nor  attempt  to  induce  a  settlement 
other  than  through  direct,  face-to-face  ne- 
gotiations between  the  State  of  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States. 

The  State  of  Israel  has  experienced 
bitterly  the  failure  of  past  international 
guarantees  of  its  security.  The  territory 
in  dispute  was  acquired  following  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  a  United  Nations 
ptacekeeping  at  the  request  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Government  of  Israel  is  not  willing 
to  agree  to  give  up  strategic  boundary 
points  in  exchange  for  international  as- 
surances. Under  similar  circumstances  I 
certainly  would  not  want  my  Government 
to  agree  to  surrender  strategic  territory 
on  tlie  promise  that  other  countries 
would  honor  fully  in  the  future  promises 
which  they  have  been  reluctant  to  honor 
in  the  past. 


RESTORATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP  TO 
GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

(Mr.  BROYHIT.L  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  were  alive 
today,  he  would  be  my  constituent.  As  a 
constituent  he  might  well  petition  me  to 
assist  him  in  his  natural  desire  to  have 
his  citizenship  restored  to  him. 

One  of  the  more  puzzling  aspects  of 
General  Lee's  later  life,  when  he  served 
as  president  of  one  of  Virginia's  finest 
colleges,  is  the  question  of  why  his  cit- 
izenship was  never  restored.  I  believe  it 
has  been  generally  assumed  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  did  not  take  the  amnesty  oath 
required  by  President  Johnson's  am- 
nesty proclamation,  yet  those  who  have 
studied  the  life  of  General  Lee  have 
always  felt  it  would  have  been  com- 
pletely out  of  character  for  him  to  have 
refused  or  failed  to  take  the  oath. 

Mr.  Elmer  O.  Parker,  one  of  the  Old 
Military  Records  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  has  now  resolved  a  part 
of  that  puzzle.  He  has  discovered  that 
General  Lee  did,  indeed,  take  the  am- 
nesty oath,  as  it  h£is  been  found  among 
State  Department  records  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives.  Although  attempts  In 
Congress  to  restore  General  Lee's  citizen- 
ship have  failed  In  the  past  because  of 
the  assumption  that  he  never  swore  "to 
support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  I  believe 
Mr.  Parker's  discovery  reveals  how  se- 
verely wronged  this  great  American  has 
been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  armed  with  this  conclu- 
sive evidence,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  a  loyal  American  is  entitled  to  fair 
treatment  by  his  Government,  I  am  today 
asking  my  Virginia  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  petitioning  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  right  this  wrong. 

Next  January  19.  the  165th  anniver- 
sary of  General  Lee's  birth,  would  seem  a 
most  appropriate  time  for  the  President 
to  act. 

So  that  all  our  colleagues  may  know  of 


Mr.  Parker's  discover^',  I  insert  his  ar- 
ticle. "Why  Was  Lee  Not  Pardoned?"  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  also  include  proclamation  No.  37, 
dated  May  29,  1865,  which  provided  "that 
special  application  may  be  made  to  the 
President  for  pardon  by  any  person  be- 
longing to  the  excepted  classes — to  which 
General  Lee  as  a  West  Point  graduate,  a 
former  officer  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  the 
highest  ranking  officer  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  belonged — and  such  clemency 
will  be  libeially  extended  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States": 

PROCLAMATION    NO.    37 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  8th  day  of  December.  A.  D.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  on  the  26tli 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  did.  with  the  object  to  suppress 
the  existing  rebellion,  to  induce  all  persons 
to  return  to  their  loyalty,  and  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  issue  proc- 
lamations offering  amnesty  and  pardon  to 
certain  persons  who  had  directly  or  by  im- 
plication participated  In  the  said  rebellion; 
and  whereas  many  persons  who  had  so  en- 
gaged in  said  rebellion  have,  since  the  Is- 
suance of  said  proclamations,  failed  or  ne- 
glected to  take  the  benefits  offered  thereby; 
and  whereas  many  persons  who  have  been 
Justly  deprived  of  all  claim  to  amnesty  and 
pardon  thereunder,  by  reason  of  their  par- 
ticipation, directly  or  by  Implication,  in  said 
rebellion,  and  continued  hostility  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  since  the  date 
of  said  proclamations,  now  desire  to  apply 
for  and  obtain  amnesty  and  pardon: 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  may 
t)«  restored,  and  that  peace,  order,  and  free- 
dom may  be  established,  I.  Andrew  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim 
and  declare  that  I  hereby  grant  to  all  persons 
who  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  participated 
in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  as  herein- 
after excepted,  amnesty  and  pardon,  with  res- 
toration of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as 
to  slaves,  and  except  In  cases  where  legal 
proceedings,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  conflscatlon  of  prop- 
erty of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion,  have 
been  Instituted;  but  upon  the  condition, 
nevertheless,  that  every  such  person  Jhall 
take  and  subscribe  the  following  oaths,  (or 
affirmation,)  and  thenceforward  keep  and 
maintain  said  oath  Inviolate;  and  which 
oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  pres- 
ervation, and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect 
following,  to  wit: 

"I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,) 

!n  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will 
henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  union  of  the  States  thereunder;  and 
that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by,  and 
faithfully  support  all  laws,  and  proclama- 
tion's which  have  been  made  during  the 
existing  retvellion  with  reference  to  the 
emancipation  of  slaves.  So  help  me  God. " 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  ex- 
cepted from  the  benefits  of  this  Proclama- 
tion: 

Ist.  All  who  are  or  shall  have  been  pre- 
tended civil  or  diplomatic  officers,  or  other- 
wise domestic  or  foreign  agents,  of  the  pre- 
tended confederate  government; 

2d.  All  who  left  Judicial  stations  under  the 
United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion; 

3d.  All  who  shall  have  been  military  or 
naval  officers  of  said  pretended  confederate 
government  above  the  rank  of  colonel  In  the 
army  or  lieutenant  In  the  navy: 

4th.  All  who  left  scats  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion; 

5th.  All  who  resigned  or  tendered  resigna- 
tions of  their  commissions  in  the  army  or 
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navy  of  the  United  States  to  evade  duty  in 
resisting  the  rebellion; 

6th.  All  who  have  engaged  In  any  way  In 
treating  otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prlsonera 
of  war  persons  found  In  the  United  States 
service,  as  officers,  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in 
other  capacities; 

7th.  All  persons  who  have  been,  or  are, 
absentees  from  the  United  8Ute8  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion; 

8th.  All  military  and  naval  officers  in  the 
rebel  service,  who  were  educated  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  Military  Academy  at  .Vest 
Point  or  the  United  States  Naval  Academy; 
9th.  All  persona  who  held  the  pretended 
offices  of  governors  of  states  In  Insurrection 
against  the  United  States; 

lOth.  All  persons  who  left  their  homes 
within  the  Jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  passed  beyond  the  federal 
military  lines  Into  the  pretended  confederate 
states  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion; 
lUh.  All  persons  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all 
persons  who  have  made  raids  Into  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  or  been  engaged  In  de- 
stroying the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  separate  the 
British  Provinces  from  the  United  States; 

12th.  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  when 
they  seek  to  obtain  the  benefits  hereof  by 
taking  the  oath  herein  prescribed,  are  In 
military,  naval,  or  civil  confinement,  or  cus- 
tody, or  under  bonds  of  the  civil,  military, 
or  naval  authorities,  or  agents  of  the  United 
States  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained 
for  offences  of  any  kind,  either  before  or  after 
conviction; 

13th.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily 
participated  In  said  rebellion,  and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  whose  taxable  property  Is 
over  twenty  thousand  dollars; 

14th.  All  persons  who  have  taken  the  oath 
of  amnesty  as  prescribed  In  the  President's 
Proclamation  of  December  8th,  A.D.  1863,  or 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  since  the  date  of  said 
Proclamation,  and  who  have  not  thencefor- 
ward kept  and  maintained  the  same  In- 
violate. 

Provided,  That  special  application  may  be 
made  to  the  I>resident  for  pardon  by  any  per- 
son belonging  to  the  excepted  classes;  and 
such  clemency  will  be  liberally  extended  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  establish  rules 
and  regulations!  for  administering  and  re- 
cording the  said  amnesty  oath,  so  as  to  Insure 
its  benefit  to  the  people,  and  guard  the  gov- 
ernment against  fraud. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  29.  1865. 
Sir:  A  copy  of  the  President's  Amnesty 
Proclamation  of  this  date  is  herewith  ap- 
pended. By  a  clause  In  the  Instrument,  the 
Secretary  of  State  Is  directed  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  administering  and 
recording  the  amnesty  oath,  so  as  to  insure 
Its  benefits  to  the  people  and  guard  the  gov- 
ernment against  fraud.  Pvirsuant  to  this  In- 
junction, you  are  Informed  that  the  oath 
prescribed  In  the  proclamation  may  be  taken 
and  subscribed  before  any  commissioned  of- 
ficer, civil,  military,  or  naval.  In  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  civil  or  military 
officer  of  a  loyal  state  or  territory,  who.  by 
the  laws  thereof,  may  be  qualified  for  admin- 
istering oaths.  All  officers  who  receive  such 
oaths  are  hereby  authorized  to  give  certified 
copies  thereof  to  the  persons  respectively  by 
whom  they  were  made.  And  such  officers  are 


hereby  required  to  transmit  the  originals  of 
such  oaths,  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  con- 
venient, to  this  department,  where  they  will 
be  deposited,  and  remain  In  the  archives  of 
the  government.  A  register  thereof  will  be 
kept  in  the  department,  and  on  application, 
in  proper  cases,  certificates  wUl  be  Issued  of 
such  records  In  the  customary  form  of  official 
certificates. 
I  am  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Wn.LUM  H.  Seward. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  twen- 
ty-ninth day  of  May,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-ninth. 

Andrew  Johnson. 
By  the  President: 

WnxiAM  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


'  Rules  and  Regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 


Why  Was  Lee  Not  Pardoned? 
(By  Elmer  Oris  Parker) 

Archivists  have  recently  discovered  Robert 
E.  Lee's  oath  of  amnesty  among  State  De- 
partment records  in  the  National  Archives. 
To  those  historians  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  who  beUeve  that  Lee  did  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  amnesty  this 
may  come  as  a  surprise. 

Pacing  an  indictment  for  treason,  Lee  read 
in  Richmond  newspapers  President  Andrew 
Johnson's  proclamation  of  May  29,  1865,  "to 
induce  aU  persoiis  to  return  to  their  loyalty." 
Lee  Immediately  Informed  Gen.  Ulysses  8. 
Grant  that  he  wanted  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  proclamation  and  enclosed 
"the  required  application."  It  was  not  In 
order  for  It  was  not  accompanied  by  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Such  an 
oath  was  required  by  an  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Lee's  action  was  premature. 

General  Grant  attempted  to  Justify  the 
absence  of  the  oath.  He  explained  to  the 
President  that  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord.  command- 
ing the  Department  of  Virginia  at  Richmond, 
informed  him  that  the  order  requiring  It 
had  not  reached  the  city  when  Lee's  appli- 
cation was  forwarded.  Grant,  therefore,  earn- 
estly recommended  that  amnesty  and  par- 
don be  granted  the  old  warrior. 

Meanwhile,  Lee  had  been  elected  president 
of  Washington  College  and  had  proceeded 
on  "Traveller"  by  easy  paces  to  Lexington 
where  he  was  Inaugurated  on  October  2.  This 
was  an  Important  day  In  his  life.  Not  only 
did  he  take  up  the  life  of  a  useful  citizen, 
he  also  subscribed  to  the  amnesty  oath, 
thereby  complying  fully  with  the  provisions 
of  Johnson's  proclamation.  Thus,  Lee  had 
every  reason  to  expect  he  would  be  pardoned 
and  restored  to  full  citizenship. 

But  this  never  happened.  Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Seward  gave  Lee's  applica- 
tion to  a  friend  as  a  souvenir  and  his  oath 
was  evidently  pigeonholed.  Although  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
have  Congress  restore  Lee's  citizenship  post- 
humously, all  have  come  to  naught.  As  far 
as  was  known  Lee,  after  laying  down  his 
arms  at  Appomattox,  had  not  sworn  "to  sup- 
port, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  But  the  discovery  of  his 
oath  of  amnesty  proves  that  he  had  Indeed 
done  80.  Ptirthermore,  he  had  also  sworn  to 
"faithfully  support  all  laws  and  proclama- 
tions made  during  the  rebellion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  emancipation  of  slaves."  Lee's 
oath  was  duly  executed,  signed,  and  nota- 
rized, and  for  a  century  It  has  remained 
burled  In  a  file  In  the  nation's  archives. 

Some  historians  feel  that  full  citizen- 
ship was  barred  to  General  Lee  by  section 
3  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  states  that: 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator,  or  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  or  elector  of  President 
or  of  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil 


or  military  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an 
oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member 
of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive 
or  Judicial  offlcerr  of  any  State,  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
engaged  in  Insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  eaw^h  Hovise,  remove  such 
dl&ablUty. 

While  this  section  might  have  effec- 
tively barred  General  Lee  from  full  citi- 
zenship during  his  lifetime,  I  believe  that 
a  simple  Presidential  pardon  would  be 
all  that  is  necessary  today.  Inasmuch  as 
a  posthumous  pardon  would  make  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  he  should 
have  been  entitled  to  hold  office  a  moot 
one.  Nevertheless,  I  am  today  offering  a 
joint  resolution,  introduced  earlier  in  the 
other  txxiy  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  which  would,  if  enacted  posth- 
mously,  restore  this  right  to  him  as  well. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
May  20. 

Mrs.  Abztjg.  for  60  minutes,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  today,  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HoGAN.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Saylor,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Blackbitrn.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Whalley,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  today,  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MiLLEK  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BoGGS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Wiggins,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  during  the  de- 
bate today  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
223. 

Mr.  Dennis,  to  extend  his  remarks  In 
the  debate  today  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 223,  and  to  include  his  individual 
views  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Califomnia,  in  five  in- 
stances. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  McClorv. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  R.AiLSB.\cK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  CoNABLE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Skubitz  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hillis  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCOLLISTER. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Mathi.as  of  California. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Riegle  in  two  instances. 

Ml".  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

M:-.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mili  er  of  Ohio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Ml-.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  McKevitt  in  three  Lristances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois*  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Begxch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  ElI.BERG. 

Mr.  Rancel. 
Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Clark  in   two  instances. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instanc«s. 
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Addabbo  in  two  instances. 
Natcher  in  two  instances. 
Mollohan   in   five   instances. 

ASPIN. 

Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
s. 

Gettys  in  two  instances. 
Gibbons  in  two  in.<;tancps. 
Hebert  in  three  instances. 
Culver. 
Carney. 

Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Rodino  111  two  instances. 
Willi.am  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 
Hamilton. 

Fraser  in  three  instances. 
O'Neill  in  two  instances. 
Rarick  in  two  in-stances. 
Edwards  of  California. 
Minish. 
Pepper. 

O'Hara  in  two  instances. 
Bennett  in  three  instances. 

FUQUA. 

Hag.an  in  two  instances. 

Seiberling. 

Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Hung  ATE. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  followin.?  title: 

S.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  age  or  older. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  Ehnoii.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly I  at  4  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.  i ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1971.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

460.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  proposing  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971 
for  all  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  a  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  OSce  of  Management  and 
Budget  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-73);  to  the  Commit- 
tee en  Appropriat-ions  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

431.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  anal  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in  docket  No.  156.  The  Confederated 
Sahsh  and  Kootenai  Trtbes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  Montana  ,  Plaintiff,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  pur- 
suant to  60  Stat.  1055:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMllTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  304.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
conduct  studies  and  Investlgatlona  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-59).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  317.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Restaurant,  and  for 
other  purposes  rRept.  No.  92-60).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  339.  A  resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended,  to  provide  an  additional  source 
of  financing  for  the  rural  telephone  program, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-61). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  6509.  .\  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putatiOTi  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BELL    (for  himself,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,    and    Mr.    TEACtn:    of    Cali- 
fornia I  : 
H.R.  6510  A  bill  to  ctablish  in  the  State  of 
California  the  Toyon  National  Urban  Park; 
to   the   Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARN^EY: 
H.R.  6511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  hourly 
minimum  wage  rate  to  S2,25  and  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  6512.  .\  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S<jcial  Security  Act  to  provide  a  5-percent 
increase  m  beiients  thereuiicier  with  a  $:00 
minimum  primary  bei.e.nt  and  st'bssquent 
cost-v^f-Uvliig  increases,  and  to  liberalize  the 
eari.iags  test;  and  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
such  act  to  provide  medicare  coverage  for 
prescription  drugs  and  chlroprac'ic  services 
and  to  extend  medicare  benefits  to  disability 
beneficiaries  without  regard  to  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6513.  A  bin  to  a.mend  'he  Joint  reso- 
lution establishing  the  .\merican  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Conunisslcn.  ns  ame.ided:  to 
the  Committee  on  -the  Judirl.iry. 
Bv  Mr  CLANCY: 
H  R  6514  A  bill  to  extend  fo  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoved  by  married  indlvida-ils 
flllni?  Joint  returns:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Me;\ns. 

H.R.   6515.   A   blU   to   amend   the   Interna! 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   provide    a    basic 
$5,000     exemption     from     income     'ax     for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  CLARK- 
H.R.    6516.   A   biU   to   amend   the   Railroad 
Retirement    Act    of    1937    to    provide    a    10 
percent   Increase  in  annuities;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm.erce. 
Bv  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.R.  6517.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  fire  protectlou;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6618.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  States  and 
other  public  bodies  and  organizations  in  pro- 


viding an  urban  environmental  forestry  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Acriculture. 

H.R.  6519.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  arrest 
and  punlFliment  of  violators  of  certain  laws 
and  regul.ttlons  relating  to  the  public  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr   CORMAN: 

H.R.  6520.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  payment 
imder  part  A  tliereof  for  the  cost;  of  services 
needed  for  the  treatment  of  any  dental  con- 
dition or  affliction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.s. 

Bv  Mr.  DOW : 

H  R.  6521.  A  bill  to  encourage  States  to  In- 
crease the  proportion  of  the  expenditures  In 
the  State  for  public  education  which  are  de- 
rived from  State  rather  than  local  revenue 
sources;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 

H.R.  6522.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congre.=s  plans  for  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  tiie  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Commute?  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

HR.O.'i^S.  .\  bill  t3  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to  Us  suitability 
for  pre.'icrvation  as  wilderness  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area  in 
the  suae  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY : 

H.R.  6524.  A  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to  tha 
Committee  en  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 

HR.  6525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10-per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   GUDE    (for   himself   and  Mr. 
Reuss)  : 

H.R.  6526.  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of 
environmental  values  while  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  6527.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  ojwrate  a 
National  Museum  and  Rep>osltory  of  Negro 
History  and  Culture  at  or  near  Wllberforce, 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Edticatlon  and 
Latxir. 

H.R.  6528.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce and  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
by  requiring  certain  insurance  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  using  the  public  streets, 
roads,  and  highways  In  order  to  have  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  motor  vehicle  insurance 
which  will  be  uniform  among  the  States, 
which  will  guarantee  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  such  Insurance,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  meaningful  price  Information,  and 
which  will  provide  sufficient,  fair,  and  prompt 
payment  for  rehabilitation  and  losses  due  to 
injury  and  death  arising  out  of  the  operation 
and  use  of  motor  vehicles  within  the  chan- 
nels of  Interstate  commerce,  and  otherwise 
atlecting  such  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6529.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6530.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  In  em- 
ployee pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement 
plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement  plan 
vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pension 


plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provide  for 
portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  the  administration  of  pension 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Benefit 
Plan  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Arends) : 

HR.  6531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967:  to  Increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.   HOLIFIELD   (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  DwYER)  : 

H.R.  6532.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  expedite  procedures  for  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  projects  drawing  upon 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program, 
to  simplify  requirements  for  the  operation 
of  those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Bv  Mr.  HULL : 

H.R.  6533.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  States  and 
o'her  public  bodies  and  organlz.'xtlons  in 
c:>tablishlng  a  system  for  the  prevention, 
control,  and  suppression  of  fires  in  rural 
area.«,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6534.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  ol 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85 
p?rcent  of  parity  for  the  marketing  year 
1971-1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6536.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  rev- 
enues, except  in  time  of  war.  national  dis- 
aster, emergency,  or  economic  depression, 
and  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  the 
public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mpans. 

Bv  Mr.  KING: 

H.R.  6537.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
tnerstate  facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  certain  materials  to 
minors:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6538  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
channels  of  interstate  or  forelen  commerce, 
including  the  mails,  for  the  distribution  of 
certain  material  which  is  harmful  to  minors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6539.  A  bill  X<--  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities,  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6640.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  orders  In  cerialn  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime 
to  move  or  travel  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with  such 
orders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6541.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
ful to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6542.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  second-class  and  third-class  mail- 
ing permits  of  mail  users  who  have  used  these 
permits  systematically  in  the  mailing  of 
obscene,  sadistic,  lewd,  or  pandering  mall 
matter,  to  prescribe  criminal  pyenaltles  for 
Buch  systematic  use,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmtilttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


H.R.  6543.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  American  home  from  the  Invasion  by 
mall  of  sexually  provocative  material,  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  U.S.  malls  to  disseminate 
material  harmful  to  minors,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  6544.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko  Home  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  6545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  advance  payments  to  pro- 
ducers under  the  feed  grain  program  with 
respect  to  crops  of  wheat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  in  order  to  establish  certain 
requirements  with  respect  to  air  traffic  con- 
trollers; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  6547.  A  bill  to  amend  section  582(c) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  transfers 
taking  effect  at  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  provide  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  renegotia- 
tion cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  special 
tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles  assem- 
bled abroad  with  components  produced  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  6551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that  coe- 
metlcs  containing  mercury  or  any  of  Its  com- 
pounds bear  labeling  stating  that  fact;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  6552.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  thi  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and 
control  free-roaming  horses  and  burroe  on 
public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 

H.R.  6553.   A   bill   to  support   the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA: 

H.R.  6554.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and 
for   other   purposes;    to    the   Commit,tee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  O'NEHjL: 

H.R.  6555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  6556.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  In  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6557.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  increase  knowledge  of 
tornadoes,  squall  lines,  and  other  severe  local 
storms,  to  develop  metliods  for  detecting 
storms  for  prediction  and  advance  warning, 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Severe  Storms  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  PRTOB  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Praskb.  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  6558.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  QXJILLEN: 
HJl.  6559.   A   bill   to   support  the  price   ol 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971-72; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AsHLET,   Mr.   Aspur,   Mr.    Bvkkz   of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr,  Cor- 
MAN,   Mr.   Dellums,   Mr.   Esch,   Mr. 
Fish,    Mr.    Forsythe,    Mr,    Giaimo, 
Mr.      Grasso,     Mr.     Halpkrn,      Mr. 
Hechler     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 
Hunt,  and  Mr.  Kthos)  : 
H.R.  6560.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  oil  pipeline  system  In  the  State  of 
Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leg- 
CETT,  Mr.  MrrcHEix,  Mr.  Morse,  Mrs. 
Mink,    Mr.    Obit,    Mr.    Rexs,    Mr. 
Ryan,    Mr.    ScHErxR,    Mr.     Seibeb- 
LrNG,  Mr.  ViGORiTO,  Mr.  Waldie,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  6561.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  oil  pipeline  system  in  the  State  of 
Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SAYTXDR     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  6562.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  oil  pipeline  system  In  the  State 
of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Terry) : 
H.R.  6563.  A  bill  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
holiday;    to   the    Committee   on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  6564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
deportation  of  aliens  who  publicly  advocate 
the  commission  of  acts  of  violence  against 
persons,  property,  or  any  public  authority  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6565.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H  R.  6566.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  and  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions  In- 
volving obscenity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  6567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Telecasting 
oT  Sports  Contests  Act  of  September  30,  1961 
(75   Stat.  732) ,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.      Barino,      Mr.      Carney,      Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Dorn, 
Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  Edwards   of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Helstoski,    Mrs.    Hicks    of    Massa. 
chusetts,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  PtrciNSKi,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Satterfield,  Mr.  Baylor,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Teaoue  of  Oallfornla,  Mr.  Winn, 
andMr.ZwACH) : 
HJl.  8568.  A  bin  to  limit  the  authority  ol 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Office 
ol  Management  and  Budget  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  acquisition,  alteration,  or 
closing  ol  veterans'  hospitals,  and  to  prohibit 
the  transfer  of  Veterans'  Administration  real 
property  unless  such  transfer  is  first  approved 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.    6569.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to   improve   the   quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  6570.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  6571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
4,    1920,    to    exempt    certain    students    from 
payment  of  pyassport  fees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AffE^ra. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  6572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Sttimp 
Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  distribution  of  food 
stamps  to  a  person  engaged  In  a  labor  dis- 
pute, strike,  voluntary  work  stoppage  or  be- 
cause of  enrollment  as  a  student  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  6573.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  present 
$255  limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  lump- 
sum death  payment  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  the  waiting 
period  for  disability  insurance  benefits  from 
6  to  3  months,  and  to  eliminate  the  special 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  which  U 
presently  applicable  to  widows  and  widowers 
so  that  such  term  will  have  the  same  mean- 
ing In  their  case  as  It  has  In  the  case  of 
disabled  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON,  and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
H.R.  6575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "an  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma",  approved  October  31,  1967  (81 
Stat.  337 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InBUlar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  6576.  A  WU  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  tlie  environment 
through  Improved  regulation  of  pesticides, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardoiis  Substances  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6578.  A  bill  to  control  the  generation 
and  transmission  of  noise  detrimental  to 
the  human  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

H.R.  6579.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  national 
land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  to  prepare  and  Imple- 
ment land  use  programs  for  the  protection 
of  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
and  the  control  and  direction  of  growth  and 
development  of  more  than  local  significance; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6580.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  environmental 
regulations  for  mining  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6581.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  6582.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  dumplrg 
of  material  In  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
H.R.  6583.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 


Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6586.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  CLARK : 
H.R.  6587.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  right  of 
States  and  local  subdivisions  to  provide  for 
domestic  preference  In  acqulrlnf;  materials 
for  public  use;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  6588.  A  bill  to  ext.end  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  ( for  himself, 
Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton  of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Gross,   Mr. 
HoETON,     Mr.     McClure,     Mr.    Mc- 
Donald   of    Michigan,   Mr.    Michel, 
Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr, 
ScHMFTz.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr, 
Ware,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  6589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent  the 
Imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibition  on 
the   importation  into  the   United  States  of 
any  strategic  and  critical  material  from  any 
free  world  country  lor  so  long  as  the  Importa- 
tion of  like  material   from  any  Communist 
country  Is  not  prohibited  by  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  6590.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  Investigation  of  the  effects 
of  the  use  of  pyestlcldes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6591.  A  bill  to  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  determine  disposal  dates  and 
methods  for  disposing  of  certain  military 
material;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

H.R.  6592.  A  bill  to  extend  to  every  perron 
classified  or  processed  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  the  right  to  legal  counsel  to  the 
end  that  the  rights  and  privileges  afforded 
under  law  may  be  known  and  secured;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6593.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  construction  of  a 
rapid  transit  station  In  Oakland,  Calif.,  shall 
be  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6594.  A  bill  to  establish  an  urban 
mass  transit  trust  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6595.  A  bill  declaring  a  public  interest 
In  the  open  beaches  of  the  NaUon,  provid- 
ing for  the  protection  of  such  Interest,  for 
the  acquisition  of  easements  pertaming  to 
such  seaward  beaches  and  for  the  orderly 
management  and  control  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  6596.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia 
NaUonal  Park  In  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  6597.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  authority  to  be  known  as  the 
Reclamation  Lands  Authority  to  carry  out 
the  congressional  Intent  respecting  the  ex- 
cess land  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  June  17,  1902  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6598.  A  bni  relating  to  the  construe- 
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tdon  of  an  oil  pipeline  system  In  the  SUte 
ot  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  6599.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  ban  the  use  of  certain  Internal  com- 
bustion engines  In  motor  vehicles  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6600.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Emission  Standards  Act  to  require  standards 
be  set  at  the  most  stringent  possible  levels, 
and  to  require  the  use  of  a  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  certain  technical  service  In 
connection  with  establishing  such  standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  6601.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  non-alr-pollutlng  motor  ve- 
hicles; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6602.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  within  the 
United  States  until  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  finds  and  reports 
that  such  filghts  will  not  have  detrimental 
physiological  or  psychological  effects  on  per- 
sons on  the  ground;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6603.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  preserve  competition  among  corporations 
engaged  In  the  production  of  oil,  coal,  and 
uranium;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  An- 
titrust Act  to  provide  accessibility  to  docu- 
mentarv  evidence  gathered  In  connection 
with  certain  antitrust  actions  brought  on 
the  behalf  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6605.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Coast- 
line Conservation  Commission,  and  lor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act  m  order  to  provide  assistance  Ui  en- 
forcing such  acts  through  Federal  procure- 
ment contract  procedures;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6607.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other  po- 
tentially harmful  Items,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Sen.lce. 

H.R.  6608.  A  bUl  to  extend  unemployment 
Insurance  coverage  to  employers  employing 
four  or  more  agricultural  workers  for  each  of 
20  or  more  weeks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Collier)  : 
H.R.  6609.  A  bill  to  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  determine  dlsposfd  dates  and 
methods  of  disposing  of  certain  mlUtary  ma- 
terial; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  6610    A  bin  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
Into    any    of    the    navigable    waters    of    the 
United   States   or  Into   International    waters 
of  any  military  material  or  other  refuse  with- 
out   a    certification    by    the    Environmental 
Protection  Agency  approving  such  discharge; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Msirlne  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  6611.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  finan- 
cial support  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6612.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  benefits 
available  to  certain  are&s  of  extra-high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6613.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal  cr!me 
to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  engaged  In  the  performance  of 


his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  Inter- 
state commerce  for  such  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6614.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  Uulted 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  basic  workweeks 
of  fireflghtlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Oface  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  6615.  A  bin  to  Include  firefighters 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  Government  employees  en- 
gaged In  certain  hazardous  occupations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  6616.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  ol  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  6617.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
statistics  with  respect  to  the  Incidence  of 
crime  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Crime  Statistics  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    GRIFFIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
COLMER,    Mr.    WarrTEN,    Mr.    Aber- 
nethy,    and    Mr.    Montgomery)  : 
HJl.  6618.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  restoration, 
reconstruction,  and  exhibition  of  the  gun- 
boat Cairo,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     GROSS     (for    himself.     Mr. 
ScHERLE.  Mr.  Kino,  and  Mr.  Hall)  : 
H.R    6619.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  ol 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD : 
H.R.  6620.  A  bni  to  provide  that  expenses 
Incurred  In  certain  construction  In  the  city 
of  Richland.  Mo.,   shall  be  eligible   as  local 
grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Pheyeh  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Lennon)  : 
H.R.  6621.  A  bni  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
BvMr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  6622.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  HI 
ol  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6623.  A  bill  to  am.end  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
employers  who  employ  members  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  6624.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  continued  preconstructlon  planning  and 
survey  of  the  Howards  MUl  Lake,  N.C;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  6625.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
Initiate  a  flood  ccnt^rol  study  of  the  Wacca- 
maw  River  Basin,  N.C;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations . 

H.R.  6626.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
a  flood  control  study  of  the  Lumber  River. 
N.C;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  6627.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  beach-erosion  protection  at  Carolina 
Beach  Inlet,  N.C;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

H.R.  6628.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  lor 
a  model  study  and  preconstructlon  planning 
ol  a  Jetty  at  Masonboro  Inlet,  N.C;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  6629.  A  bill  to  appropriate  lunds  lor 
a  feasibility  study  of  deepening  the  channel 


from  8  to  12  feet  from  Acme  to  Payettevine. 
N  C  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  6630.  A  bin  to  appropriate  funds  for 
conUnulng  construction  of  the  New  Hope 
dam  and  reservoir  project.  North  CaroUna; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  LENNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina)  : 
HR.  6631.  A  bin  to  appropriate  funds  for 
continued  preconstructlon  planning  and  sur- 
vey of  Randleman  Lake,  N.C;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
HJl.  6632.  A  bUl  to  support  the  price  ol 
manufacturing  mUk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971-72; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
HJl.  6633.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  advance  payments  to  pro- 
ducers under  the  feed  grain  program  with 
respect  to  crops  of  wheat;  to  the  Comnalttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  6634.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HJl.  6635.  A  bin  to  support  the  price  ol 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent ol  parity  lor  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6636.  A  bni  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  advance  the  date  after  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment may  take  crime  Insurance  available  at 
affordable  rates  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6637.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  ol 
Columbia  Code  to  Increase  the  Jurisdictional 
amount  for  the  administration  of  small 
estates,  to  Increase  the  famUy  allowance,  to 
provide  simplified  procedures  lor  the  settle- 
ment of  estates,  and  to  eliminate  provisions 
which  discriminate  against  women  In  ad- 
ministering estates;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6638.  A  bni  to  amend  the  act  ol 
August  9,  1955.  relating  to  school  lare  sub- 
sidy lor  transportation  ol  school  children 
within  the  District  ol  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
HJi.  6639.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious naturalization  of  certain  former 
alien  employees  of  the  United  States  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  6640.  A  bUl  to  provide  rules  lor  the 
application  of  sections  269  and  1551  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  6641.  A  bin  to  provide  an  equitable 

system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 

pay    for    prevailing    rate    employees    of    the 

Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Burton) : 

H.R.    6642.    A    blU    to    amend    the    Older 

Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 

States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 

operation,   and  expansion   of  low-cost   meal 

programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 

programs,   opportunity   for   social   contacts, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6643.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  6644.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1402(a) 
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ot  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
rule  for  recomputatlon  of  retired  or  retainer 
pay  to  reflect  later  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  REm  of  New  York: 
SJR.  6645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance  Act   of    1961,   as   amended:    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  6646.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  40-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$120  and  subsequent  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases, 
and   to  raise  the   amount   Individuals   may 
earn   without   suffering  loss  of  benefits;    to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  such  act  to  make  health 
Insurance  benefits  available  without  regard 
to  age  to  all  Individuals  receiving  cash  bene- 
fits based  on  disability,  and  to  provide  cover- 
age for  qualified  drugs  under  part  B  of  such 
title;  and  to  authorize  appropriations  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  these  changes;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  6647.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   SIKES   (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Alabama,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Pltnt,     Mr.     Brinkley,     and     Mr. 
Mathis  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  6648.  A  bill  for  the  Improvement  of 
navigation   conditions    In   the   Apalachlcola 
River,  Fla.,  and  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.   6649.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  credit 
against   tax   for  retirement  Income;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  6650.  A  bin   to  support   the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971-72. 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  6651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions  Satellite   Act   cf   1962.   and   for   other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conmcce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT    ifor  himself. 
Mrs.  DwTER,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Gtr- 
ALD   R.    Ford.    Mr.    Hogan.    Mr     Mc- 
Closxyt.  and  Mr.  Rangei.)  : 
H.R.  6652.   A    bll!   to   encourage   States   to 
establish  abandoned  automobile  removal  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  for  tax  Incentives  for 
automobile  scrap  processing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HR.  6653.   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sv.^tem  of  ov?rMme  pay  for  the 
U.S.    Capitol    Police;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  6654.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  V'HTTEHURST: 
HT'.  6655    A  bin  t?.  am^nd  the  Federal  law 
relating  to  fhe  care  and  treatment  rf  ani- 
mals   to   broad'^n   the   categories   of    persons 
regulated    under   such    law.    to   assu'-e   that 
birds  In  pet  stores  and  zoos  are  protected,  and 
to  Increase  protection   for  animal?  in  tran- 
sit;   tfp  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr    WYATT: 
H.R    6655.  A   bill    to  authorize  a  program 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  low-cost  means 
of  preventl'iir  shoreline  erosion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas: 
H.R.   6657.  A  bill   to  support  the   price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 


cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mrs.    ABZUG     (for    herself,    Mr. 
MxrcHELL,    Mr.    Hechler   of   West 
Virginia.    Mr.    Koch,    Mrs.    Chis- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
MATStJNAGA.    Mr.    Clay,    Mr.    Har- 
rington, Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Conyers)  : 
H  I     Res.    4SG.    J.init    resolution    repealing 
the  Military  Selective  Servi;:e  Act  cl"  1967;  to 
ths  Committee    n  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
IT. J    Res    487.   Joint   resolution  proposiji^ 
a:i   amend.Tient    to   tho   Constitution   of   the 
rr.ited  State.=-  relative  to  equal  riglits  for  me:i 
and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H  J.  Res.  488.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS : 
H.J.  Res.  489.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.J  Res.  490.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     ul     the 
United    States    relating    to    the    election    of 
the    President    and    Vice    President;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.J.  Rea.  491.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  C./mmunications  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  anci  investigation 
of   tlie  elfects  of   the  display   oi   violence   in 
television  programs,  and  tor  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  F>jreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.J.   Res.  492.  Joint   resolution   to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  Monday  in 
November  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  493.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for    the   designation    of   the   calendar   week 
beginning  on  May  30.   1971,  and  ending  on 
June  5   1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.J.  Res.   494.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  495.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  In 
September  as  "American  Indian  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cederberg.  and  Mr.  Maynei  : 
H.J.  Res.  496  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  isstie  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  In  November  which  In- 
cludes Thanksgiving  Day  in  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.J.  Res.  497.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  498.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week 
beginning  on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on 
June  5.  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia.   Mr.   Landgrebe 
Mr.  LnjAN,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  McChtre, 
Mr.     Robinson     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
ScuMiTZ.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Winn,   and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H  J.   Res    499.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  continuance  in  office  of  judgee  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  inferior  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.J.  Res.  500.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United    States    relative    to   equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlci.^ry. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.J.  Res.  501.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for    the    designation    of    the   calendar   week 
beginning  on  May  30,   1971.  and  ending  on 
June     5,     1971,    as    "National     Peace    Corps 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.J.  Res.   502.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  txj   the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States    relative    to    eqtial    rights   .'or 
me:i  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  224.  Concurrent  resolution 
protesting  the  treatment  of  American  serv- 
icemen held  prisoner  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  c6rDOVA: 
H.    Con.   Res.   225.    Concurrent   resolution 
relative  to  San  Juan's  450th  anniversary;  to 
the   Committee   on    the   Judlciarv 

By    Mr.    EILBERG    (for    himself.   Mr. 
Nix.  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania  I  : 
H.    Con.   Res.    226.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the  sense   of   the  Congress  with 
respect  to  U.S.  support  of  proposals  made  by 
Premier  Golda  Melr  of  Israel  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East;    to   the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Collier,  and  Mr.  McCltjre)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.   227.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the   sense  of   the   Congress  with 
respect   to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over 
the  world  and  the  neces.sity  for  coordinated 
International  action  to  prevent  such  pollu- 
tion;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.    Con     Res     228.    Concurrent    resolution 
e:<pressing   the   sense   of   the   Congress  with 
respect   to   the   congressional   intent  in  the 
enactment  of  the  black  King  benefit  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety   Act   of    1969;    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.    Con.    Res.    229.    Ckmcurrent    resolution 
calling  for  the  hum-ine  treatment  and  release 
of  American  prisoner^  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberr'ticn  Front; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.    Con.   Res.    230.   Concurrent    resolution 
urging  the  President  to  determine  and  un- 
dertake appropriate  actions  with  respect  to 
stopping  armed  attacks  on  aircraft  and  pas- 
sengers engaged  in   international   travel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio   (for  himself. 
Mr.   Williams.   Mr.   Miller   of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.    BrcHANAN,   Mr.    .Ander- 
son    of     Illinois.     Mr.     Adams,    Mr. 
MoNTGO'iFRY.  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  231.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congrees  with  re- 
spect to  obtaining  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate steps  to  obtain   an  accountability 
of,    humane   treatment   for,   and   release  of. 
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Americans  held  prisoner  or  mlselng  In  South- 
east Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.  Con.  Res.  232.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  international  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  treatment  of  animals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   DELLUMS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Stokes,    Mr.    Conyers,    Mrs.    Chis- 
HOLM,  and  Mr.  Rangel)  : 
H.  Res.  340.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.  Res.  341.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 
United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over   the   Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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amendment  authorizing  pupils  to  pray  and 
have  Bible  readings  In  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

83.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  establishment  of  a  national  cem- 
etery In  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

84.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to 
Federal-State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

78.  By  the  SPEAKER.  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
relative  to  the  use  of  an  engraving  of  Mount 
Rushmore  on  some  denomination  of  U.S. 
currency;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

79.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  establishing  a  minimum  wage  of  $2;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

80.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  park  In  the  counties  of 
Texas,  Cimarron,  and  Beaver,  Okla.;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

31.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  a  Federal  study  of  airport  noise  and  oper- 
ations: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

82.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
questing Congress  to  propose  a  constitutional 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  6658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
and  Maria  Nalr  Puleo  and  minor  child, 
Claudia  Puleo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theofanls 
Koutfilaftls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
Caruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  6661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olivia 
Violet  Tennyson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

H.R.  6663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Greta 
Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Guiseppe 
Montemagglore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER : 

H.R.  6666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Michael  M.  Mills,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  6667.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claim  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  R.  Gordon  Plnney,  Jr.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  6668.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Amante 
and  Rizalina  Cabalda;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  6669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Filipino   nurses;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  6670.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   John 
Vincent  Amlrault;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6671.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Gok 
Yiu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  6672.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lucius 
Edward  Arnold  and  his  wife,  Ann  Marie  Ar- 
nold,   and    their    children,    Steven    Watklna 
Lucius  Arnold  and  Patricia  Diana  Marie  Ar- 
nold; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  6673.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dlonlssla 
Efstanthlos  Kefallnou  T^lnlerl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  6674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adelalda  M. 
AUnsagay;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  6675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paustlno 
Murgoa-Melendrez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.J.   Res.    503.   Joint   resolution   restoring 
citizenship  posthumously  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  ru!e  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

48.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Beatrice 
Miller  Montonye,  Sarasota,  Pla.,  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarj'. 

49.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Milwaukee  County,  Wis,,  relative  to 
use  of  vendor  and  voucher  payments  in 
AFDC  without  loss  of  reimbursement  of  the 
Federal  share  of  such  aid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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SUPPORT   FOR    CONTINUED   FUND- 
ING OF  THE  SST  PROTOTYPE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
this  body  rejected  by  an  extremely  close 
vote,  continued  funding  of  the  SST  pro- 
totype development.  I  supported  contin- 
uation of  the  development  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

In  the  First  District  of  Ohio,  which  I 
represent,  is  located  the  General  Electric 
plant  which  has  been  responsible  for  the 
GE-4  engines  being  developed  for  the 
U,S.  SST  prototype  aircraft.  Thousands 
of  people  working  and  living  in  my  dis- 
trict will  be  directly  affected  by  the  de- 
termination made  on  the  SST  project. 
Since  I  took  office  in  January  of  this 
year,  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the 
heated  controversy  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  environmental 
problems,  and  the  social  problems  which 
surround  the  SST  controversy.  I  held  re- 
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peated  meetings  with  representatives 
from  environmental  groups  in  my  dis- 
trict and  representatives  from  the  aero- 
space industry  presenting  all  arguments 
for  and  against  the  SST. 

After  2  V^  months  of  intense  review  and 
study  of  the  ramifications  of  the  SST 
prototjrpe  development,  I  have  con- 
cluded: 

First,  the  environmental  problems 
represented  with  the  SST  development 
can  be  eliminated  and  will  be  elimi- 
nated if  the  prototype  development  is 
allowed  to  continue. 

Second,  the  progress  made  in  reducing 
aircraft  and  aircraft  noise  has  been  so 
successful  that  the  SST  will  meet  all 
FAA  noise  regulations  and  the  approach 
noise  will  actually  be  lower  than  current 
subsonic  aircraft. 

Third,  the  real  tough  issues  concern- 
ing the  SST  are  the  economic  question 
and  the  priority  question.  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  date  have  no  possibility  of 
being  recouped  if  the  SST  development 
is  terminated.  Continuation  of  the  SST 
project  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
necessary  $350  million  will  give  Congress 
and  the  country  tangible  factual  basis  on 


which  to  judge  the  feasibility  of  full  de- 
velopment of  SST's  by  American  aero- 
space industry. 

Terminating  the  SST  project  elimi- 
nates existing  jobs  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, forfeits  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion which  the  airlines  have  in  terms  of 
the  international  airline  industry,  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  repayment,  ad- 
versely affects  future  balance  of  trades 
and  writes  ofif  the  $800  million  plus  in- 
vestment oui  Government  has  made  to 
date  in  the  SST. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  age  of  the 
SST  is  upon  us  and  rejection  by  this 
Congress  will  not  stop  the  development  of 
supersonic  plans  but  only  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  American  aerospace  indus- 
try leading  the  way  in  this  development. 

I  believe  if  the  SST  is  considered  as 
an  individual  issue,  it  will  merit  the  sup- 
port and  continuation  of  a  majority  of 
this  body.  Unfortunately,  the  SST  has 
become  a  scapegoat  for  the  dissatisfac- 
tions of  today's  society.  Terminating  the 
SST  will  not  relieve  urban  blight,  will 
not  provide  new  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  will  not  make  welfare  reform 
an  accomplished  fact. 
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These  vital  areas  deserve  and  will  get 
my  individual  attention  and  effort.  I 
think  the  SST  deserves  the  individual 
and  studied  consideration  of  each  Mem- 
ber and  I  ask  that  this  body  review  thor- 
oughly the  SST  funding  If  we  are  afford- 
ed that  opportunity. 


MILITARY  MANPOWER  PROCURE- 
MENT IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
AN  OVERVIEW 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  excellent  background 
study  prepared  for  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  an  AU-Volunteer  Force,  Jack 
Rafuse  has  provided  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  problems  created  by  com- 
pulsory military  service.  In  his  conclud- 
ing section,  Mr.  Rafuse  has  provided 
answers  to  some  of  the  commonly  held 
myths  which  have  buttressed  conscrip- 
tion. 

As  for  the  claim  of  a  imlversal  obli- 
gation to  serve: 

Exemptions  .  .  .  have  proliferated  with 
any  conscription  law,  local  or  national.  The 
ex.mptlons  tend  to  favor  wealthy  or  power- 
ful groups,  and  to  place  the  greater  burden 
upon  the  younger  and  less  powerful.  By  do- 
ing so,  they  render  the  citizen's  "traditional 
right  and  duty"  to  serve,  meaningless. 

Some  fear  that  the  volunteer  force 
would  lend  undue  power  to  the  military. 
However,  the  periods  in  which  the  mili- 
tary has  commanded  the  highest  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  budget  have  been 
those  in  which  conscription  has  been 
Imposed: 

The  military  share  of  the  budget  has  been 
as  high  as  42  percent  or  as  low  as  13  percent 
during  periods  when  we  have  relied  upon 
volunteers.  When  conscription  has  b«en  In 
force,  the  percentage  has  varied  from  46 
to  76.7.  .  .  .  when  peacetime  (or  Cold  War) 
conscription  wag  In  force  the  military  has 
been  allotted  46  to  51  percent  of  the  federal 
budget. 

Regarding  the  charge  that  a  volimteer 
force  would  be  more  prone  to  foreign  in- 
volvement, the  historical  evidence  Is  all 
to  the  contrary : 

Only  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  American 
Wars  might  be  called  volunteer  ariry  foreign 
adventures  In  any  sense  of  the  term,  and  In 
each  case  the  American  people,  the  Congress, 
and  the  President  were  more  responsible  than 
the  military  for  starting  those  wars  which 
might  have  been  avoided.  The  volunteer  army 
had  less  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of  hos- 
tilities than  did  domestic  politics. 

In  the  past  thirty  years,  during  which 
the  United  States  has  had  conscription  for  all 
but  fifteen  months,  there  have  been  four  for- 
eign wars  and  numeroiis  small  interventions. 

As  we  begin  our  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  volunteer  force,  the  histori- 
cal background  should  be  considered  in 
assessing  the  various  proposals  before  us. 
I  commend  this  item  to  your  attention: 
Unttzo  States  Experixncx  With  VoLtrNnaa 

AND  CONSCBST  FOBCXS 

(By  John  L.  Rafuse) 

PAST  six:   COXCLT7SION 

American  exi)erlence  with  both  the  draft 
and  voluntary  recruitment  demonstrates  sev- 
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era!  things.  First,  there  la  no  national  tra- 
dition of  the  draft.  The  United  States  has 
resorted  to  conscription  only  in  1863-65; 
1917-18;  1940-47;  and  1948  to  present.  These 
facts  are  well  known,  but  there  Is  much  more 
to  be  said  about  each  case  of  conscription. 
The  Civil  War  and  the  World  War  I  ra- 
tionales for  conscription  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  system  or  rationale  which  has 
been  with  us  since  1940.  Each  was  different 
from  the  present  system  in  theory  and  ap- 
plication. They  contributed  nothing  to  "tra- 
dition." Colonial  mllltla  drafts  for  local  de- 
fense were  rarely  enforced.  The  proposed 
universal  service  (Knox  Plan)  of  1790  was 
rejected  by  the  Congress.  The  proposals  of 
1814  were  more  akin  to  volunteer-recruit- 
ment systems  than  to  a  draft.  The  Civil  War 
conscription  was  very  different  from  today's; 
it  was  enacted  in  spite  of  sufficient  volun- 
tarism, intended  primarily  to  stimulate  vol- 
untarism, and  enforced  at  gun-point.  The 
World  War  I  conscription  was  based  on  ex- 
clusion rather  than  the  need  for  greater 
numbers.  Todays  draft  reflects  complacency 
and  acceptance  of  the  status  quo.  It  exists, 
so  it  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  real  tradition 
Is  In  the  colonial  and  state  mllltla  systems 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  American  colonies 
enacted  over  600  laws  dealing  with  the  duty 
of  all  (except  those  exempted)  to  serve  In 
the  local  mllltla.  However,  laws  are  not  en- 
acted where  they  are  unnecessary;  nor  are 
laws  re-enacted  unless  original  ruling  Is  no 
longer  applicable,  or  unless  It  is  no  longer 
followed  in  spirit  and  In  letter.  When  every 
person  In  a  small  settlement  was  needed  to 
fight,  conscription  laws  were  equitable.  If 
anything,  the  quantity  of  the  legislation 
demonstrates  that  the  American  tradition  Is 
to  evade  conscription  wherever  possible. 

Another  factor  which  is  usually  Ignored 
In  any  discussion  of  the  tradition  of  con- 
scription must  be  considered  here.  The 
mllltla  and  the  army  originally  meant  two 
separate  institutions,  but  that  Is  no  longer 
the  case.  Through  a  long  evolutionary  proc- 
ess, the  National  Guard  and  the  national 
armed  forces  have  become  nearly  Indistin- 
guishable in  the  public  eye.  This  gradual  un- 
ification has  misled  citizens.  It  was  once  ac- 
ceptable to  have  a  mllltla  draft,  though  It 
was  totally  unacceptable  to  have  a  national 
army  draft.  The  Knox  Plan  and  the  1814 
debates  point  up  the  differentiation.  During 
the  Civil  War,  men  were  drafted  Into  units 
of  the  Volunteers — state  or  local  groups — 
not  Into  the  regular  forces.  By  World  War 
I,  men  were  drafted  Into  the  Federalized 
National  Guard,  and  with  the  1933  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Defense  Act,  all  dis- 
tinction was  destroyed.  Men  are  still  not 
drafted  into  regular  forces  but  the  distinc- 
tion has  no  meaning  to  the  draftee.  Draftees 
go  abroad  to  flght  at  the  direct  and  single 
command  of  the  federal  government.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  talk  of  "tradition"  Is 
confusing  and  convincing  to  so  many 
citizens. 

Exemptions  are  also  Important  in  any 
discussion  of  conscription,  and  they  have 
proliferated  with  any  conscription  law,  lo- 
cal or  national.  The  exemptions  tend  to  favor 
wealthy  or  powerful  groups,  and  to  place 
the  greater  burden  upon  the  younger  and 
less  powerful.  By  so  doing,  they  render  the 
citizen's  "traditional  right  and  duty"  to 
serve,  meaningless. 

The  phrase  "right  to  serve"  Implies  a 
choice  which  did  not  exist  for  everyone  In 
colonial  times  and  which  has  been  selectively 
denied  at  other  times  since  then.  When 
there  were  economic,  social  and  political  ad- 
vantages attached  to  army  service,  it  became 
desirable.  But,  in  America,  military  pay  has 
steadily  lost  ground  relative  to  civilian  pay 
during  periods  of  conscription.  First  term 
military  pay  presents  none  but  the  most 
deprived  Individual  with  an  economic,  social, 
or  political  opportunity.  For  those  who  do 
see  opportunity  for  advancement,  the  choice 
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is  enlistment.  The  use  of  the  term  "right," 
then,  is  Inapplicable  In  the  context  of  the 
draft. 

As  to  the  duty,  it  is  currently  so  com- 
promised by  myriad  deferments  that  it  falls 
to  the  small  minority  of  "ellglbles."  Such 
selectivity  infringes  upon  the  rights  of  man\ 
who  would  volunteer  and  demonstrates  tha, 
the  right  and  duty  are  unrelated  in  tho 
minds  of  those  who  set  the  standards. 

Aside  from  the  right  and  duty,  the  most 
Important  consideration  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  burden  of  defense  is  assigned  to 
Individuals.  Some  Justify  the  draft  by  say- 
ing It  enables  the  nation  to  respond  quick- 
ly to  a  threat.  The  argument  Is  inapplicable 
for  peacetime.  Further,  it  implies  that  draft 
enactments  have  been  difficult  to  achieve, 
but  that  Is  not  the  case.  The  chronology  of 
draft  proposals  follows : 

1790  Knox  plan  submitted  to  Congress 

never  enacted. 

1814  Secretary  of  War  Monroe  submitted 
his  alternative  proposals  to  Congress. 
House  passed  a  draft  on  December  14,  1814. 
Draft  was  never  enacted  since  the  war  ended. 

1862  First  session  of  the  First  Confederate 
Congress  enacted  conscription,  April  16,  1862. 
Mllltla  Act  (quotas  to  be  impoeed  by  federal 
government )  passed  Congress  and  was  signed 
Into  law  June  17.  1862. 

1863  February  9,  1863 — Conscription  bill 
Introduced  into  Senate.  February  16,  1863 — 
Senate  debated  and  passed  the  bill.  February 
23-25,  1863— bill  approved  by  the  House. 
February  28,  1863  final  version  of  bill  passed. 
March  3,  1863  Lincoln  signed  Conscription 
law. 

1917  April  1.  1917 — war  declared.  April  7, 
1917 — conscription  bill  requested.  Conscrip- 
tion law  signed  May  18,  1917. 

1940  June  20,  1940 — Conscription  bill  In- 
troduced. August  2,  1940 — FDR  gave  public 
support  to  conscription.  September  14, 
1940 — bill  passed  Congress.  September  16, 
1940 — FDR  signs  the  law. 

1947  Conscription  law  n 'lowed  to  lapse 
March  31, 1947. 

1948  March  17,  1948 — new  conscription  law 
requested.  Law  enacted  by  Congress  June  12, 
1948,  signed  by  President  June  24,  1948.  It 
has  simply  been  extended  with  only  minor 
changes,  from  that  day  to  this. 

Thus,  the  draft  can  be  enacted  quickly  if 
the  Congress  feels  the  threat  is  real.  The 
"threat  perception"  of  the  populace  Is  less 
Important,  as  demonstrated  In  1940.  It  has 
taken  only  a  short  time  to  get  legislation 
every  time  it  was  requested  during  the  last 
110  years.  The  real  key  to  flexibility  lies  In 
the  existing  forces  and  the  reserves,  how- 
ever, for  a  drsiftee  takes  Just  as  long  to  train 
as  a  volunteer.  The  draft  does  not  give  quick 
response. 

There  are  other  widely  held  Justiflcatlons 
for  conscription  which  are  equally  weak.  The 
Inevitable  military  coup  is  a  frequently  cited 
fear  despite  the  fact  that  such  a  thing  has 
never  happened  In  either  the  United  States 
or  In  Great  Britain. 

Some  may  argue  that  this  is  only  the  most 
extreme  danger,  and  that  military  Interven- 
tion In  domestic  politics  could  be  less  drama- 
tic, but  no  less  effective.  If  the  military  in- 
terests were  able  to  impose  their  will,  and  If 
that  will  WM  at  odds  with  that  of  the 
elected  officials  or  electorate.  Once  again, 
there  seems  to  be  no  historical  basis  for  such 
a  fear,  though  this  Is  harder  to  measure.  One 
possible  measure  would  be  the  percentage  of 
the  United  States  national  budget  spent  on 
national  defense.  There,  the  relevant  years 
are  those  since  the  Spanish  American  War, 
since  that  war  is  generally  cited  as  the  one 
which  turned  American  Interests  abroad. 

Table  III. 1.9  gives  the  figures  for  each  pe- 
riod since  the  end  of  that  war  to  the  begin- 
nings of  escalation  In  Vietnam. 

The  share  of  budget,  like  the  time  neces- 
sary for  draft  legislation,  depends  upon  the 
popular  view  of  the  threat — the  potential 
gain  or  loss  Is  tied  to  concern  atwut  national 
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security.  The  military  share  of  the  budget 
has  been  as  high  as  42  percent  or  as  low  as  13 
percent  during  periods  when  we  have  relied 
upon  volunteers.  When  conscription  has  been 
in  force,  the  percentage  has  varied  from  46 
to  76.7.  Even  excluding  the  war  years,  when 
peacetime  (or  Cold  War)  conscription  was  In 
force  the  military  has  been  allotted  45  to  51 
percent  of  the  federal  budget.  The  cause  of 
the  high  proportion  of  the  budget  Is  likely 
to  be  the  perceived  threat.  The  greater  the 
threat  in  the  view  of  the  policy-maker,  the 
more  money  spent  on  defense  and  the  more 
likely  Is  conscription.  The  figures  do  show, 
however,  that  there  Is  no  casual  relationship 
between  volunteer  forces  and  higher  budgets. 
It  is  interesting  (If  nothing  else)  that  the 
current  popular  talk  and  concern  about  the 
military  Industrial  complex  comes  during  a 
period  of  conscription.  One  possible  reason 
for  this  concern  might  be  that  conscription 
has  become  accepted  while  the  military  Is 
presently  unpopular,  so  any  change  Is  viewed 
as  a  change  for  the  worse.  At  any  rate,  Ameri- 
can history  offers  no  proof  that  volunteer 
armies  are  a  danger  to  domestic  politics. 

Further,  no  draftee  Is  ever  In  a  policy- 
making position  in  the  armed  forces,  nor 
can  he  hope  to  attain  such  a  f>06ltlon  In  his 
two-year  term.  Even  the  Inference  that  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  the  draftees  have 
something  to  say  about  military  policy  can- 
not be  maintained.  Conscript  armies  have 
done  most  of  the  fighting  around  the  world 
In  the  last  two  centuries.  During  that  time 
casualty  rates  have  been  higher  and  wars 
more  frequent,  so  the  conscripts  have  not 
avoided  those  wars.  Table  III. 1.10  shows  the 
figures  for  American  wars  since  1860. 

Wars  fought  by  draftees  have  been  most 
expensive  in  terms  of  lives  lost.  Battle  deaths 
as  a  percentage  of  troops  in  battle  areas  have 
averaged  less  than  one  percent  in  our  all- 
volunteer  wars,  while  in  wars  fought  by 
draftees,  the  average  Is  2.75  and  the  range  Is 
from  1.04  percent  to  6.34  percent.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  Include  Vietnam,  where  we  are 
still  compiling  statistics — In  each  sense  of 
the  term. 

TABLE   lll.l.9.~NATI0NAL    DEFENSE   AS   A    PERCENT   OF 
TOTAL  BUDGET  EXPENDITURES 


Time  period 

Recruitment 
system 

Percent 

1900tol916 -- 

1917  to  1919  (World  War  1).... 

1920  to  1929 

1930  to  1939             

...  Voluntary 

...  Draft  .- 

...  Voluntary 

do 

41.5 

64.3 

.        33.7 

13.1 

1940tol9l5(WorldWaril)..  . 

1946  to  1950                     

1951  to  1954  (Korean  War) 

1955tol964         

..-  Draft 

do 

do 

do 

76.7 
45.0 
65.1 
51.7 

The  so-called  "humanitarian"  or  "pover- 
tarian"  viewpoint  that  an  all-volunteer  army 
would  be  merely  a  scheme  to  send  the  poor 
off  to  be  killed  Is  baseless  and  demagogic. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  1965,  the  death  rate  for 
military  personnel  was  2.5  per  1000 — the 
same  as  for  civilians  of  the  same  age-group — 
despite  the  fact  that  1.1  per  thousand  of 
the  2.5  were  combat  fatalities.  In  peacetime, 
then,  the  death  rate  is  lower  in  the  military. 
The  causes  of  this  apparent  paradox  are 
several.  The  military  is  so  selective  that  It 
accepts  only  the  healthiest,  and  rejects  mil- 
lions by  categorizing  them  as  I-Y  of  rV-F; 
those  who  are  acceptable  have  more  dieti- 
cians and  physicians  per  capita  than  do 
civilians;  and  the  supervision  and  training 
of  the  men  concentrates  largely  on  physical 
well-being.  The  death  rate  for  professional 
athletes  would  probably  show  the  some  bias, 
though  professional  sport  does  little  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  health  of  the  nation, 
or  to  get  rid  poverty.  In  war,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  civilians  and  draftees  in  battle 
areas  are  killed,  so  the  entire  argument  Is 
Invalid. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  opposite  position  Justifies  the  draft 
on  the  grounds  that  military  service  Is  good 
for  people.  This  is  something  that  "everyone 
knows."  Those  who  view  the  armed  services 
as  agencies  for  individual  social  Improve- 
ment or  rehabilitation,  are  placing  emphasis 
on  the  wrong  thing.  In  some  cases,  a  type 
of  rehabilitation  may  have  resulted  from  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  armed  forces,  but  to 
Justify  the  draft  on  such  grounds  Is  mis- 
guided as  well  as  misleading.  The  only  sort 
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of  social  rehabilitation  which  may  result 
regularly  from  a  tour  in  the  military  Is  that 
certain  of  underprivileged  Individuals  who 
may  learn  a  skill  which  will  enable  them 
to  make  a  far  better  life  for  themselves  later, 
whether  as  civilians  or  as  members  of  the 
military.  Whether  this  sort  of  rehabilitation 
takes  place  Is  dealt  with  In  another  section 
of  this  volTime.  Even  if  It  were  ao.  it  only 
points  up  a  problem  of  civilian  society  rather 
than  a  rotson  d'etre  for  the  draft. 


TABLE  lll.l.lO.-COMBAT  DEATHS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  MEN  IN  BATTLE  FOR  AMERICAN  WARS  SINCE  1865 


War 


Percent  of 
Men  in  battle 

battle  Battle  personnel    Recruitment 

areas  deaths  killed    mattiod 


Civil(Union)                                                   2.213,363  140,414  6.34    Volunteer/Dratt 

Spanish-American 89,000  385                     43    Volunteer. 

WorldWarl                                              --- 1,390,000  53,402  3.87    Draft 

World  War  II 11,938.000  291.557  2.5           Do 

Korea '.'■''.""".!!!''."..' 3,228  000  33,629  1.04         Do. 

Total - - -- 18,858,363  519,387  2.75 


Another  oft-heard  Justification  for  the 
draft  Is  that  for  military  serves  as  a  melting 
pot  and  democratizing  agent  for  people  from 
all  sectors  of  American  society.  This  Is  pat- 
ently absurd.  Aside  from  the  question  of 
deferments  which  exclude  the  majority  from 
the  I-A  pool,  there  Is  the  basic  inequality  of 
military  society.  It  is  a  true  caste  system,  and 
the  draftee  Is  the  untouchable  of  that  so- 
ciety, powerless  to  change  things  or  to  be- 
come equal  to  the  other  individuals  In  the 
"melting-pot."  This  argument  is  too  Ideal- 
istic, even  from  the  point  of  view  that  all 
draftees  mix  together  randomly  and  evenly, 
with  Is  untrue  also.  Any  person  who  has 
developed  racial  or  religious  prejudices  be- 
fore he  la  drafted  Is  unlikely  to  be  inspired 
by  his  new  status  or  his  fellow-draftees  to 
change  his  views.  Negroes  were  barred  from 
Regular  enlistments  untU  the  Civil  War,  then 
accepted  only  for  less  pay  and  unequal  rights. 
They  were  later  excluded  from  the  National 
Guard  until  World  War  I.  Then  they  were 
drafted  In  disproportionate  numbers,  as- 
signed primarily  to  servile  functions,  and 
kept  segregated.  Only  within  the  last  few 
years  has  there  been  a  conscious  effort  to 
Integrate  the  services.  The  "melting  pot"  has 
never  existed.  It  has  always  l)een  Impossible 
because  of  the  exclusion  and  deferment  pol- 
icies— policies  which  have  gone  so  far  at  times 
as  to  grant  paradoxical  "furloughs"  to  In- 
dustry while  men  were  being  drafted  into 
military  and  others  were  excluded  from  serv- 
ice. 

The  history  of  the  American  military  sys- 
tem also  provides  a  context  for  some  of  the 
other  contentions  such  as  Kenneth  Bould- 
Ing's  statement  that  a  volunteer  armed  force 
would  have  to  be  recruited  not  only  by  eco- 
nomic means,  but  also  by  "even  more  of  the 
the  reinforcement  of  paranoid  political  at- 
tltudeE."  This  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
only  volunteer  armies  have  been  guilty  of 
excess  in  war  and  that  the  excess  is  due  to 
fanaticism  resulting  from  the  propaganda 
necessary  to  induce  voluntarism.  Such  a 
claim  has  no  historic  base.  Wars  have  become 
less  gentlemanly  and  formalized  since  (and 
definitely  beginning  with)  the  American 
Revolution.  The  excesses  of  World  War  II  and 
the  university  of  conscription  are  recent 
enough  and  have  been  well-enough  cata- 
logued to  disprove  Bouldlng's  stand. 

INVOLVEMENT  IN  FOREIGN  WARS 

Another  area  of  major  concern  to  many 
in  the  current  debate  Is  that  a  volunteer 
military  would  become  more  active  and  ag- 
gressive— that  It  would  seek  out  foreign  ad- 
ventures. One  of  the  bases  for  such  a  posi- 
tion is  the  odd  logic  by  which  volunteers  are 
assigned  only  crass,  unpatriotic  motives, 
while  those  who  serve  against  their  will  are 


considered  to  be  more  American  or  patriotic. 
Such  reasoning  seems  convoluted,  at  best, 
but  this  point  will  not  be  pursued  here. 

As  far  as  history  Is  concerned,  there  seems 
to  be  no  Indication  that  American  volunteer 
armies  are  more  aggressive  than  conscript 
forces.  Table  in. 1.11  lists  the  major  wars  and 
confilcts  In  which  the  United  States  has  been 
involved  with  the  method  of  recruitment  for 
each. 

Excluded  from  the  list  are  a  great  many 
minor  military  exercises,  most  of  which  were 
against  the  Indians.  The  list,  then,  is  brief, 
but  It  exposes  no  pattern  of  increased  mili- 
tary activity  during  periods  of  voluntary 
recruitment.  Only  the  Mexican  and  Spanish- 
American  W^ars  might  be  called  volimteer 
army  foreign  adventure  in  any  sense  of  the 
term,  and  in  each  case  tJie  American  people, 
the  (Congress  and  the  Preeident  were  more 
responsible  than  the  military  for  starting 
those  wars  which  might  have  been  avoided. 
The  volunteer  army  had  less  to  do  with  the 
beginnings  of  hostilities  than  did  domestic 
politics.  In  the  past  thirty  years,  during 
which  the  United  States  has  had  conscrip- 
tion for  all  but  fifteen  months,  there  have 
been  four  foreign  wars  and  numerous  small 
interventions.  This  Is  not  meant  to  say  that 
conscription  causes  wars  (though  some  do 
take  that  position)  but  rather  that  the  mil- 
itary In  the  United  States  Is  what  It  has 
always  been,  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy. 
The  means  of  recruitment  has  made  no  dif- 
ference In  American  history.  We  have  had 
foreign  wars  with  volunteers  and  with  con- 
scripts, and  in  no  case  did  the  war  result 
directly  from  military  agltetion  for  war. 

TABLE    lll.l.ll.-AMERICAN     WARS    AND     RECRUITMENT 
METHODS 


Revolution 177S-83  Volunteer. 

War  of  1812 1812-14  Do. 

Mexican  War. 1846-48  Do. 

Civil  War  1861-66  Volunteer  and  draft 

Spanisti  American  War 1898  Volunteer. 

WorldWarl 1917-18  Draft. 

World  War  II 1941-45  Do. 

Korea        1950-53  Do. 

Vretnam 1964-  Do. 


Discussions  of  the  all-volunteer  armed 
force  are  not,  then,  proposals,  to  hire  and 
train  professional  killers  to  seek  out  wars 
around  the  world  and  sell  their  services.  They 
are,  among  other  things,  proposals  to  pay 
an  equitable  wage  for  service  provided.  Un- 
der conscription,  military  wages  have  lagged 
behind  average  annual  earnings  in  manufac- 
turing. Conscription  as  an  Institution  prac- 
tically guarantees  that  such  a  lag  will  develop 
since  any  manpower  shortage  can  be  made  up 
with  little  apparent  cost.  Table  III. 1.12  shows 
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the  differences  In  military  and  civilian  wages 
since  the  ClvU  War. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  Amer- 
ican political  system  haa  not  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  22  of  the  37  men  who  have 
served  as  President  have  been  volunteer  mili- 
tary men.  None  of  them  seized  power,  and 
many  of  the  22  owe  their  presidency  in  large 
part  to  the  reputation  they  had  built  as  mill- 
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tary  men.  The  volunteer  tradition  has  not 
hurt  American  institutions  nor  resulted  In 
more  wars.  A  return  to  that  tradition  would 
restore  the  Ideals  of  no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation, and  freedom  of  choice  for  all 
citizens.  It  would  benefit  the  Individual  citi- 
zen, and  according  to  Anglo-American  tradi- 
tion, the  Individual  good  Is  the  reason  for 
government. 
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TABLE    III  1.12. -COMPARISON   OF  ANNUAL   MILITARY   ENLISTED   EARNINGS   WITH   AVERAGE,   ANNUAL   EARNINGS   IN 

MANUFACTURING 


Period 

Civil  War  (1865) 

Spanish-American  War  (1898) 

World  War  1(1918) 

World  War  11(1945) 

Korean  war  (1952) 

1%J 

1965 


Annual  military 

pay  and 

allowances 


Manufacturing 
earnings 


Ratio 


Percentage  of 
forces  dr.afted 


J427 
444 
870 
1,587 
2,584 
3,034 
3,567 


$410 
394 
980 
469 

.721 
020 


6,130 


1.041 
1.127 
.888 
.643 
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SHOULD     SECONDHAND      707'S     BIti 
SOLD  TO  CHINA? 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
apparently  a  debate  taking  place  within 
administration  councils  on  the  question 
of  sales  of  American-manufactured  goods 
tc  mainland  China.  In  considering  this 
question,  it  should  be  noted  first  that  the 
President  himself  has  set  the  tone  of  a 
new  American  posture  toward  China — 
for  in  his  state  of  the  world  report  on 
February  25  he  referred  repeatedly  to 
"the  People's  Republic  of  China."  It  is  a 
small  step,  but  as  Chou  En-lai  noted  a 
few  days  later: 

Even  the  United  States  finally  has  come 
to  refer  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  by 
Its  proper  name. 

The  President  has  gone  further,  and 
has  expressed  to  visitors  his  personal 
desire  to  visit  China — or  at  minimum  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  so  that  his  and 
our  children  can  come  to  know  that  vast 
courttry  firsthand.  The  recent  decision  to 
allow  visas  to  Americans  wanting  to  visit 
China  is  a  good  step  in  this  direction. 

In  order  to  do  these  things,  both  China 
and  the  United  States  will  need  to  modify 
somewhat  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  the 
past  20  years  of  cold  war  confrontation. 
As  Americans,  as  citizens  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation,  we  can  take  the 
first  steps,  for  as  Winston  Churchill  said 
many  years  ago,  it  is  the  powerful  who 
can  afford  to  be  magnanimous. 

One  such  step  has  already  been  taken 
by  the  President,  In  his  stated  willing- 
ness to  accept  China's  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  President  took 
another  such  wise  step  last  summer, 
when  he  approved  the  sale,  by  the  Fiat 
Company  of  Italy,  of  80  trucks  to  China 
equipped  with  engines  of  General  Motors 
manufacture. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  another 
such  request — by  a  French  firm — to  sell 
to  China  30  heavy  trucks  equipped  with 
engines  and  transmissions  of  American 
manufacture.  This  is  the  issue  on  which 
the  President's  advisers  are  divided.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  both  approve  the  sale. 


according  to  news  reports.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
characterized  by  what  Commerce  of- 
ficials refer  to  as  "Neanderthal  thinking" 
reminiscent  of  the  worst  days  of  the  cold 
war,  and  opposes  the  sale. 

It  may  be  that  this  Neanderthal  think- 
ing emanates  from  the  office  of  Dr.  War- 
ren Nutter,  Mr.  Laird's  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Security  Affairs. 
Mr.  Nutter  is  well  known  for  his  hard- 
line views  on  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  but  in  these  matters  a  broaaer 
perspective  is  necessary.  As  officials  in 
the  Commerce  Department  have  pointed 
out,  if  sale  of  these  trucks  with  Ameri- 
can engines  is  not  approved,  China  will 
simply  approach  another  manufacturer, 
perhaps  in  Germany  or  Britain,  to  fill 
the  order.  American  workers  and  Ameri- 
can enterprise  will  have  needlessly  suf- 
fered, and  China  will  have  been  told  that 
whatever  the  President  has  said,  the  cold 
warriors  in  the  Pentagon  really  make  the 
policy. 

This  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen, 
and  in  the  Senate  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  responsibility  to  assure  the 
President  that  the  American  people  are 
not  willing  to  approach  our  relations  to 
China  in  an  unthinking  and  emotional 
way.  For  this  reason,  the  Congress  should 
resolve  that  every  effort  be  made  to  open 
trade  contacts  with  China,  particularly 
when  the  Chinese  show  the  good  sense  of 
requesting  products  of  American  manu- 
facture when  other  and  competitive 
products  are  also  available. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  newest  illus- 
tration of  this  problem — and  here  I  refer 
to  China's  apparent  desire  to  purchase 
already-used  passenger  aircraft  of  the 
707  type.  These  airplanes  are  made  by 
Boeing,  and  they  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  several  d02«n  airlines  around  the 
world.  They  are  very  successful,  and  have 
been  in  extensive  operation  for  almost 
10  years.  I  mention  this  to  underline  two 
points : 

First,  that  no  new  technology  is  in- 
volved in  the  707; 

Second,  that  the  Chinese  interest  is 
apparently  in  707's  owned  and  operated 
by  third  parties  around  the  world,  and 
for  that  reason  does  not  require  a  direct 
decision  by  the  United  States. 

The  question  arises  because  Mr.  James 
Ryan,  a  New  York  aircraft  broker,  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  the  Chinese  and  pres- 


ent owners  and  operators  of  used  707's 
to  arrange  sales.  In  my  view,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  American  people  or 
the  U.S.  Government  should  seek  to  op- 
pose the  transaction  in  which  Mr.  Ryan 
is  involved.  If  the  Chinese  are  not  able 
to  purchase  these  707's,  there  are  alter- 
natives to  which  they  can  turn.  The 
French,  for  exaimple,  manufacture  the 
Caravelle.  Similarly,  the  British  manu- 
facture the  Comet.  There  may  be  others 
as  well — and  in  my  view  none  is  as  good 
as  the  Boeing  707,  and  that  of  course  is 
why  it  has  won  such  a  wide  acceptance 
around  the  world.  But  if  the  Chinese  are 
forced  to,  they  can  find  substitutes,  and 
then  one  must  ask,  how  will  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  gained  by  that? 

There  is  every  reason — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological — why  it  will  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  to 
work  toward  a  period  in  which  Chinese 
economic  advancement  is  to  some  extent 
related  to  American  decisions,  and  for 
that  reason  I  earnestly  hope  that  any 
necessary  approvals  of  transactions  with 
interested  Chinese  buyers  of  these  707's 
would  be  immediately  forthcoming. 


THE     TRANSPORTATION    SPECIAL 
REVENUE  SHARING  PROGRAM 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
transportation  special  revenue -sharing 
program  is  a  meaningful  breakthrough 
in  the  management  of  public  resources. 
Nowhere  are  the  implications  for  rapid 
improvement  clearer  than  in  the  trou- 
bled field  of  transportation.  We  need 
balanced  transportation  services  in  this 
country.  That  means  moving  people  and 
goods.  It  means  providing  services  for  all 
our  people,  not  excluding  the  ixx)r,  the 
old,  the  very  young,  the  handicapped. 
I*:  means  improving  intermodal  coordi- 
nation and  efficiency  of  freight  move- 
ments to  insure  the  continued  advance 
of  productivity. 

Tills  ideal  mobility  does  not  yet  exist. 
As  a  people  we  rely  Vjo  much  upon  the 
automobile.  wJiich  h&s  clogged  our  city 
streets,  poisoned  the  air,  ruined  neigh- 
borhoods, absorbed  parks,  annihilated 
historic  place.s,  and  made  cur  cities  and 
.suburbs  noisy,  ualy  and  uninhabitable. 
That  is  largely,  becau^p  FecUial  pro- 
t^ams  have  provided  massive  encourage- 
ment for  highways  and  little  incentive 
for  local  government  to  improve  bus 
and  rail  pas:;enger  service. 

The  real  power  to  choose  between 
modes  of  transportation  mast  be  re- 
turned to  the  people.  Tlieir  local  leaders 
must  determine  the  mix  of  transporta- 
tion modes.  They  .should  not  have  to  ac- 
cept programs  designed  m  Wa^hington. 
That  is  not  democracy — it  is  bureauc- 
racy. Revenue  sharing  would  return  the 
vital  power  of  the  purse  to  the  American 
{people  for  exercise  through  elected  lead- 
ers who  know  their  needs  and  can  re- 
spond to  them.  Revenue  sharing  means 
revitalized  State  and  local  government 
throughout  this  comitry. 
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ABANDONED  CARS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation  to  en- 
courage States  to  establish  abandoned 
automobile  removal  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  automobile  scrap 
processing.  Joining  me  today  are  six 
Members  of  the  House,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Forty-four 
colleagues  in  this  body  now  have  joined 
this  year  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  legis- 
lation: 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Anderson  of  1111- 
nms.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cederberg, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hogan. 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Mikva. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr,  Sand- 
man. Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr,  Te-^gve  of  California,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia,  Mr,  Thone,  Mr.  Widnall,  and 
Mr.  Williams. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  grows 
steadily  more  acute  and  more  obvious. 
Any  time  you  drive  over  the  country- 
side, or  travel  by  train  or  even  by  plane, 
observing  America's  landscape,  you  find 
the  scenery  marred  by  an  abundance  of 
rusting  old  auto  hulks.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  Mr.  Cederberg  pointed  out  to  us  that 
in  a  recent  flight  over  a  small  portion  of 
his  district,  over  2,500  derelict  automo- 
biles were  observed,  while  countless 
others  lay  hidden  from  view  in  deep 
snow.  His  experience,  imfortimately,  was 
not  unique.  We  have  all  had  similar  ones. 
While  the  problem  has  increased  each 
year,  Government  has  taken  no  action 
to  attack  this  readily  apparent  form  of 
environmental  deterioration. 

America  cannot  afford  this  kind  of 
wastefulness.  Each  auto  carcass  repre- 
sents valuable  resources  which  should 
not  be  throv/n  away,  but  rather  reab- 
sorbed in  manufacturing  and  thus  put 
to  use  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Further- 
more, the  ever-present  drain  upon  our 
steel  resources  would  be  significantly 
eased  by  the  recycling  of  automobile 
steel. 

Two  major  problems  which  currently 
discourage  the  collection  and  recycling 
of  these  cars  could  be  met  through  the 
legislative  process,  under  terms  envi- 
sioned in  this  legislation.  First,  the  task 
of  collecting  these  scattered  discarded 
vehicles  is  costly,  often  so  much  so  as  to 
prohibit  individual  firms  from  imdertak- 
ing  such  work  on  their  own.  This  pro- 
gram would  earmark  $19  million  for  each 
of  4  years  as  aid  to  the  States  to  finance 
collection  programs.  These  funds  would 
be  derived  from  the  Federal  auto  excise 
tax.  States  would  become  eligible  to  re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ceive  these  funds  upon  the  presentation 
of  abandoned  auto  collection  plans  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  guide- 
lines promulgated  by  him.  In  addition, 
the  State  would  be  required  to  enact  leg- 
islation making  possible  the  transfer  of 
titles  of  these  cars  to  a  public  agency 
or  to  private  disposal  businesses. 

Second,  tiie  processing  of  the  collected 
automobiles  would  be  facilitated  through 
the  expansion  of  the  capacity  of  the  auto 
disposal  industry,  made  possible  by  the 
extension  of  amortization  benefits  to 
processors  who  install  sophisticated, 
nonpolluting  scrapping  equipment. 

This  legislation  represents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  simultaneously  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  environment  and  provide 
additional  resources  for  manufacturing, 
two  goals  not  often  combined.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Congress,  through  the  appro- 
priate committees,  will  soon  give  serious 
attention  to  this  problem. 
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Yet  his  most  enduring  accomplishment 
remains  his  record  as  governor  of  New  York 
for  three  terms.  He  not  only  gave  the  state 
an  honest  and  responsible  administration,  he 
Initiated  programs  of  Immense  long-term 
value  to  this  state.  He  deserves  credit  for  the 
state  Thru  way  system,  for  example,  which 
bears  his  name.  But  i>erhaps  his  most  Im- 
portant and  far-reaching  accomplishment 
was  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  State 
University.  It  was  born  under  his  administra- 
tion and  has  grown  Into  one  of  the  finest 
public  Institutions  of  higher  learning  In  the 
land. 

Tom  Dewey's  austere  personality  always 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  establishing  a  warm 
relationship  with  the  people.  But  ihose  who 
opposed  him,  those  who  supported  him  and 
those  who  have  come  after  and  hardly  knew 
of  him,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
years  of  devoted,  creative  public  service. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Thomas  E.  Dewey  marked  the  end 
of  a  brilliant  and  achievement-filled  ca- 
reer. As  a  public  servant  and  politician, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  the  for- 
mer Governor  of  New  York  State  and 
presidential  candidate,  compiled  a 
memorable  record.  He  has  left  signs  of 
his  accomplishments  for  all  the  people 
of  New  York  State  and  visitors  from 
across  the  Nation  to  recognize,  includ- 
ing a  thruway  system  and  a  State  univer- 
sity complex  which  are  credits  to  his  far- 
sighted  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  editorial  entitled  "Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
Public  Servant,"  which  appeared  in  the 
March  17  edition  of  the  Long  Island 
Press : 

Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Public  Servant 

All  the  bulletins  last  night  reporting  the 
death  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey  stressed  how  he 
rode  his  reputation  as  a  racket -busting  dis- 
trict attorney  to  New  York's  governorship 
and  later  to  two  tries  for  president. 

Nearly  a  whole  generation  has  grown  up, 
dimly  aware  of  this  man,  knowing  him  only 
through  these  salient  aspects  of  his  career — 
crlme-buster  and  presidential  also-ran. 

But  as  winner  and  as  loser,  Tom  Dewey 
was  a  man  to  reckon  with.  In  1935  to  1937. 
as  a  young  district  attorney,  he  led  a  staff  of 
20  lawyers.  Investigators  accountants  and 
special  police  in  an  attack  on  Murder  Inc., 
winning  72  convictions  out  ol  the  73  cases 
he   tried. 

He  was  no  match  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  he  met  his  most  famous  defeat  in  1948 
when  underdog  Harry  Truman  fooled  the 
exi>erts.  Although  eclipsed  on  the  national 
scene  by  President  Elsenhower,  he  continued 
to  play  a  quiet,  but  highly  Influential  role  in 
Republican  politics  as  adviser  to  governors 
and  presidents.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
man,  he  was  responsible  for  fashioning  the 
"modern  Republicanism"  that  emerged  as  the 
first  and  most  effective  challenge  to  the  long 
entrenched  Democratic  New  Deal. 


"AMERICANISM":    WHAT  IT  MEANS 
TO  ME,  BY  ROXANNE  ANDERSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'BS 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  declara- 
tions of  pohtical  philosophy  by  young 
people  are  fortunately  not  monopolized 
by  the  radical  element  in  our  society.  This 
country  is  full  of  yoimg  people  who 
cherish  the  patriotic  tradition  of  their 
parents  and  grandparents.  Generally, 
they  do  not  publicize  their  allegiance,  but 
occasionally  their  voices  are  heard, 
clearly  if  quietly.  Earlier  this  month,  one 
such  voice  was  raised  in  a  small  town  in 
Iowa.  Speaking  out  proudly  in  praise  of 
patriotism.  Miss  Roxanne  Anderson,  a 
Girl  Scout  from  Shenandoah,  celebrated 
Scout  Sunday  by  reading  her  own  defini- 
tion of  "Americani.sm,"  With  your  per- 
mission. Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  her 
essay  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety : 

"Americanism":   What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Roxanne  Anderion) 

To  me  Americanism  means  (H  a  custom. 
a  belief  or  habit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  a  word  or  phrase  of  .American 
English,  especially  one  that  was  fir?t  used  in 
the  United  States,  such  as  "Juke  Box"  and 
"Squaw;"  (3)  loyalty  to  the  United  State? 
or  to  its  customs,  beliefs  and  so  on:  but  to 
me  it's  all  this  and  more,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  interpretation  of  the  word  "Amer- 
icanism" like  this: 

"A"  Is  for  "AH"  the  people  united  together 
in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

"M"  Is  for  the  "Many"  opportunities  offered 
to  the  people  of  this  great  country. 

"E"  is  for  the  "Endless"  privileges  of  ours 
that  were  made  possible  and  handed  down 
from  our  forefathers. 

"R"  Is  for  the  "Rich"  and  productive  land 
which  makes  this  country  so  great. 

"I"  is  for  "Independent,"  the  right  to  choose 
your  religion,  your  work,  where  you  want  to 
live,  and  to  vote  for  whom  you  wish. 

"C"  is  for  the  "Courage"  It  took  from  the 
beginning  to  make  this  great  country  what 
it  is  today. 

"A"  Is  for  the  "Abundance"  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  for  our  people  in  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

"N"  is  for  "Nation,"  one  nation,  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 

"I"  Is  for  the  "Intelligence"  of  the  first 
settlers  In  planning  for  this  great  country. 
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"S"  Is  for  "Security"  secure  with  the 
knowledge  that  this  great  country  Is  never 
unprepared  for  any  dlsaater. 

"M"  la  for  "Me,"  may  I  never  forget  any 
of  the  great  and  wonderful  traditions,  cus- 
toms or  habits  handed  down  to  me  from  my 
ancestors  who  struggled  and  fought  to  give 
me  this  beautiful  cotmtry  with  all  of  Its 
Americanisms. 


IRS  JOLTS  FIRST  OFFENDER 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  and  I 
would  guess,  every  Member  of  Congress 
would  like  to  have  the  dangerous  drug 
problem  eliminated  from  oiur  Nation's 
scene. 

But  like  all  offenses,  we  want  fair 
prosecution  and  fair  sentences. 

Therefore  I  want  you  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing news  story  from  the  Frankfort, 
Ind.,  Morning  Times. 

This  tells  of  a  Vietnam  veteran  who 
admitted  that  he  possessed  narcotics,  was 
tried  and  because  of  his  no  prior  arrest 
record  was  given  a  suspended  jail  sen- 
tence, but  was  then  fined. 

After  he  paid  the  fine  he  then  learned 
that  the  IRS  was  assessing  him  for  $14,- 
300.  I  would  like  for  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  read  this  news  story: 

Father  Qtjestions  Son's  $14,300  "Pot" 

Assess  IlE  NT 

(By  John  A.  Harden) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  a  legal 
right — but  does  It  have  a  "moral"  right — to 
expect  a  first  offender  to  pay  $14,300  In  ex- 
cise taxes  on  marijuana  found  In  his  pos- 
session? 

Harold  P.  Eldrldge  of  Mlchlgantown  an- 
swers aui  emphatic  "no"  In  a  case  concerning 
his  son  Michael.  21.  If  necessary,  the  elder 
Eldrldge  will  "ride  a  bicycle  all  the  way  to 
Washington"  to  protest  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon. 


About  three  weeks  ago,  Eldrldge  wrote  to 
the  President,  but  got  an  answer  Instead 
from  the  district  director  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  In  Indianapolis,  since  the  case 
concerns  a  Federal  tax  matter.  "The  Presi- 
dent didn't  even  see  the  letter,"  Eldrldge 
complained. 

Harold.  Mike  and  Mrs.  Eldrldge  brought 
out  some  cake  and  coffee  on  which  to  munch 
while  telling  of  their  problems. 

July  10,  1970.  Michael  pleaded  guilty  to 
possession  of  a  narcotic  drug  In  Howard  Cir- 
cuit Cksurt.  Frankfort  police  had  made  the 
arrest  and  Mikes  case  was  venued  to  Howard 
(bounty. 

Harold  said  that  the  Judge  and  Clinton 
County  prosecutor  at  that  time.  Carol  Graf- 
ton, agreed  that  Mike  should  receive  a  sus- 
pended sentence.  His  2-10  year  sentence  was 
suspended  and  Mike  was  fined  a  total  of  $348. 

District  Director  James  E.  Daly  wrote. 
"Your  son  had  142.9  ounces  of  marijuana  In 
his  {KisscoSlon  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  and 
did  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  possession 
of  a  narcotic  drug  and  violation  of  the  In- 
diana Dangerous  Drug  Act.  Since  the  law 
clearly  prescribes  taxing  this  marijuana  at 
the  rate  of  $100  per  ounce  or  fraction  there- 
of, we  had  no  alternative  but  to  assess  $14,- 
300  In  Federal  excUe  tax  against  your  son  " 

Eldrldge  declared,  "Morally,  there  is  no 
Justification  for  the  Revenue  Service  to  ex- 
pect Mike  to  pay  this." 

Mike  spent  a  year  in  Vietnam  and  partic- 
ipated m  three  major  operations. 

"It  was  there  he  learned  about  the  drug 
which  is  used  freely  by  the  natives,"  his  fath- 
er said.  "Naturally,  the  soldiers  see  this  open 
use  and  many  of  them  aren't  acqixalnted  with 
drugs.  I  feel  It  he  hadn't  been  in  Vietnam 
he  wouldn't  have  come  In  contact  with  dope. 
We  American  taxpayers  are  all  guilty  for 
sending  our  boys  to  fight  a  dirty  war  and 
then  procecute  them  for  things  they  get  In- 
volved In  there." 

The  family  noted  Mike  had  never  been  In 
trouble  before,  and  according  to  court  testi- 
mony. Mike  was  holding  the  drug  for  a  Kc- 
komo  boy  who  was  still  in  the  Orient.  His 
"friend"  had  mailed  three  packages  of  mari- 
juana before  postal  authorities  discovered 
the  Illegal  shipment. 

Harold  continued,  "We,  the  people,  send 
our  boys  over  there  and  we  shouldn't  con- 
demn them  for  getting  Involved  in  something 
like  this.  Rather  than  force  any  boy  to  pay, 
the  moral  thing  for  our  government  to  do 


would  be  to  give  the  boys  a  free  slate  on  a 
first  offense.  There  should  be  understanding 
and  forgiveness.  I  feel  the  law  Is  meant  to 
prosecute  people  who  are  a  menace  to  soci- 
ety— the  habitual  criminals  who  are  pushing 
dope  on  our  school  children,  or  anyone  else, 
for  profit.  Mike  is  not  a  user  and  he  definitely 
was  not  'pushing'  dope." 

Harold  and  five  brothers  have  served  in  the 
armed  forces  and  one  was  killed  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge.  "We  feel  the  tax  Imposed  on 
our  son  and  nephew  Is  unjustified,"  they 
wrote  President  Nixon. 

After  sending  three  demands  for  the  excise 
tax  payment,  the  account  was  placed  in  a 
"temporary  sus{>ense  file"  based  upon  infor- 
mation that  Mike  is  unemployed  and  has  no 
tangible  assets. 

Daly's  letter  continued,  "The  statutory 
period  for  collection  of  an  assessed  tax  under 
normal  conditions  Is  six  years  from  date  of 
assessment.  When  your  son  Is  again  em- 
ployed, we  will  expect  him  to  contact  our 
office  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  paying  the  account.  We  will  give  htm 
every  consideration  within  the  administra- 
tive discretion  of  this  office." 

Mike  completed  only  nine  grades  of  school, 
but  he  was  employed  in  a  Frankfort  factory 
upon  his  honorable  discharge  from  service. 
When  he  was  arrested,  the  factory  laid  him 
off.  Later,  after  working  two  weeks,  Mike  quit. 

He  has  been  working  at  odd  Jobs.  More 
than  10  Kokomo  and  Frankfort  f8u;torles  have 
never  replied  to  his  application  for  work. 
"Whether  Its  because  of  his  lack  of  educa- 
tion or  his  'criminal  record'  that  is  the  trou- 
ble, I  don't  know,"  Harold  said.  "He  prefers 
outdoor  work  such  as  carpentry  and  roofing." 

The  Eldridges  feel  their  only  recourse  is 
to  appeal  to  the  President,  "My  intention  Is 
to  still  try  to  contact  him  even  if  I  have  to 
ride  a  bicycle  to  Washington  to  see  him," 
Harold  said.  'I  don't  feel  I  can  afford  to  hire 
a  lawyer  because  I  am  the  sole  support  of  a 
family  of  seven." 

"As  one  father  to  another,  I  ask  you  to  do 
something  about  this,"  Harold  wrote  to  the 
President. 

The  Eldrldges  admit  that  Michael  did 
wrong,  but  they  feel  a  first  offender  with  no 
criminal  record  should  be  shown  mercy. 

How  long  the  matter  will  remain  In  the 
"temporary  suspense  file,"  they  don't  know. 
For  the  three  payment  demands  they  re- 
ceived, they  found  the  $14,300  was  subject  to 
an  Interest  penalty  of  one  per  cent  per 
month,  or  an  additional  $143  each  month. 


SENATE— T^erfnesrffli^,  March  24,  1971 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  23,  1971) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  John  V.  Tctnniy,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  California. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Bison,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

May  the  toords  of  our  mouths  and  the 
meditatiOTis  of  our  hearts  be  acceptable 
in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our  strength  and 
our  redeemer.  Lead  us  so  that  Thy  will 
becomes  our  wiU.  May  Thy  purposes  for 
man  be  furthered  by  our  service  in  this 
Chamber  this  day. 

Once  more  we  remember  before  Thee 
all  prisoners  of  war.  Wherever  they  may 
be  and  whatever  their  lot.  keep  them 
close  to  Thee.  Shelter  them  by  Thy  grace, 
heal  their  diseases,  assuage  their  pain, 
and  keep  their  faith  and  hope  aUve  for 
the  better  day  that  Is  yet  ahead.  Infuse 


their  captors  with  compassion  and  with 
a  new  sense  of  justice.  By  drawing  close 
to  Thee  may  we  be  kept  close  to  our 
fellow  citizens  who  serve  and  suffer  on 
our  behalf. 

In  the  name  of  the   Great  Burden 
Bearer.  Amen. 


from  the  State  of  California,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

At.r.XN  J.  El.T.KNDBB, 

President  pro  tempore. 
Mr,    TUNNEY    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate 
from  the  President  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  El- 

LENCKS). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRXSmSNT   PRO   TXMPCBE, 

Washington,  B.C.,  March  24.  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporaxUy  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  John  V.  TtrNNxr,  a  Senator 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  March  23, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTTTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 
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The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Frank  Carlucci  III  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


OFFICE  OF   ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Frank  Charles  Carlucci 
m,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
vv'as  submitted : 

By  Mr.  TALMADQE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco  market- 
ing quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
92-45). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging: 

B.  Res.  84.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  1970  re- 
port entitled  "Developments  in  Aging:  1970." 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  follow- 
ing favorable  reports  of  nominations 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Stephen  Kurzman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

Robert  O.  Beatty,  of  Idaho,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  submitted  Senate  Resolution  82  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Submission 
of  a  Resolution.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ate win  now  proceed  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  a  period 
of  15  minutes,  •with  a  3-mlnute  limita- 
tion on  statements. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  AN 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TuNNEY)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letter,  which  was  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Rtport  on  Deticienct  Appobtionments  To 
Meet  Certain  Pay  Increases 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  de- 
ficiency apportionments  to  meet  certain  pay 
Increases  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  McGCVEIRN : 

8.  1345.  A  hlU  to  provide  that  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  trust  land  on  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Reservation  In  South  Dakota 
pursuant  to  section  V  of  Public  Law  776  (83d 
Cong.;  Stat.  1192)  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  a  trust  patent,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TtTNNEY  (by  request) : 

S.  1346.  A  blU  relating  to  benefits  for  em- 
ployees ol  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  extend 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection  to  additional  employees,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage,  to  Improve  standards  of 
overtime  compensation  protection,  to  provide 
Improved  means  of  enforcement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  medical  or  surgical  services  or  hospital 
treatment  for  certain  disabled  former  mem- 
laers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  United  States  Park  Police  force, 
the  Executive  Protection  Service,  and  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  Division,  and  for 
other  purjKJses.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  1349.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  undertake  a  coopera- 
tive program  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of 
using  atomic  energty  to  develop  the  Nation's 
geothermal  energy  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 

S.  1350.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  mem.bers  of  the  uniformed  services,  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1351.  A  hill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Sur- 
vivor Benefit  Plan.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servlcee. 


S.  1363.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Roea  Mar- 
garita Pina  Gutierrez.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON : 
8.  1353.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Ac*,  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  short- 
age of  health  care  personnel  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  axid 

8.  1354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  Model  State  Code 
for  the  allied  health  professions.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  BuslnesB 
Act  to  encoiirage  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  new  and  improved  methods  erf 
waste  disposal  and  pollution  control;  to  assist 
small  business  concerns  to  effect  oonversloiiB 
required  to  meet  Federal  or  State  pollution 
control  standards;  and  for  other  purposee. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Gravel)  : 
S.  1356.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Seward  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (by  request)  : 
S.  1357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  so  as  to  provide  four-year  terms  for 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  Guam.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1358.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of    Sotlrto* 
Spanos.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1359.  For  the  reUef  of  Leonardo  BocceU*; 
and 

S.  1360.  For  the  relief  of  Alessandro  La 
Rocca,  his  wife,  Maria  Vlttorla  La  Rocca,  and 
their  two  daughters,  Danlela  and  Glanluca 
La  Rocca.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1361    A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Yuk  Chim 
Au.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarj'. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (by  request)  : 
8.  1362.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  the  payment  of  the  Dis- 
trict's equitable  portions  of  the  costs  of  res- 
ervoirs on  the  Potomac  River  and  Its  trib- 
utaries, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1363.  A  bin  to  revise  and  modernize 
procedures  relating  to  licensing  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged  In  cer- 
tain occupations,  professions,  businesses, 
trades,  and  callings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
8.  1364.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  ResponslbUlty  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Colvimbla  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
Indemnification  of  i>erson8  sustaining  cer- 
tain losses  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  by  financially  Irresponsible 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1365.  A  bin  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  development  of  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  persons  and  families  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  unclaimed  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1366.  A  bill  to  designate  the  legal  pub- 
lic holidays  to  be  observed  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

8.  1367.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Colimibia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1368.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1369.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  Increase  the  Jtirlsdlctlonal 
amount  for  the  administration  of  small 
estates,  to  Increase  the  family  allowance,  to 
provide  simplified  procedxires  for  the  settle- 
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ment  of  estates,  and  to  eliminate  provisions 
which  dlscnminate  agiinst  women  In  ad- 
mlnisterlng  estates;  and 

S  1370  A  l3iU  to  amend  Section  8  of  the 
Act  approved  March  4.  1913.  (37  Slat.  974 1 
as  amended,  to  standardize  procedures  lor 
the  testing  of  utility  meters;  to  add  a  penalty 
provision  in  order  to  enable  certification  un- 
der Section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safetv  Act  of  1968,  and  to  authorize 
cooperative  action  with  State  and  Pede-al 
regulatory  bodies  on  matters  of  joint  lnterest_ 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Hast- 
ings;  ;ind 

S  1372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o^  Pierre- 
Michel  Fontaine  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     KENNEDT    (for   hlm.=elf,    Mr. 

Pong.  Mr    Anderson.  Mr.  B.^yh,  Mr 

Case.    Mr.    Gravbi,,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr. 

Hughes.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  M.ir.KT7SON,  Mr.  Pas- 

ToaE.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  R\N- 

DOLPH.  and  Mr.  Stevens  > : 

8.  1373.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Immigration 

and  Nationality  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

mitt«e  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S  1374.  A    bill   to   exempt    from   taxation 
certain    propenv   or    the    Daughters   of   the 
American  Revolution  la  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU.  Relerred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  SPONO: 
S    1375    A  bill   to  amend   section  304  of 
the  Disaster  Belief  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son,   Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Burdick,    Mr. 
Byrd   of  Virginia,   Mr.   Gra,vel,   Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Jordan, 
di  Itlah"'.  Mr.  Ellf.nber,  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr    PASTOfE.  Ma.  Pearson.  Mr.  Ran- 
Dor  PH.  and  Mr.  Riskoff)  : 
S.  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  add  a  new  title  XX  thereto  which  will 
provide  insurance  against  the  costs  of  cata- 
strophic illness.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1377.  A  bill  to  reduce  pollution  which  1b 
caused  by  litter  compoeed  of  soft  drink  and 
beer  containers,  and  to  eliminate  the  threat 
to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
which  is  caused  by  such  litter  by  banning 
such  containers  when  they  are  sold  in  inter- 
state commerce  on  a  no-deposit,  no-return 
basis.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BATH : 
S.  1378.  A  bill  to  provide  Implementation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  to  give 
increased  protection  to  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  74.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  June  20,  1971,  through  June  26, 
1971,  as  'National  Royal  Ranger  Week."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcia.-y. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
HtJGHES.  Mr.  HtrMPHREY.  Mr.  jAvrrs, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  M'-- 
GovERN.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell.      Mr.     Randolph,      and      Mr. 

SCHWXIKXR)  ; 

S.J.  Re3.75.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  ethical,  so- 
cial, and  legal  implications  of  advances  In 
biomedical  research  and  technology.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  tmd  Public 
Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  '  by  request  >  : 
S.  1346.  A  bill  relating  to  benefits  for 
employie.''   of    the    government    of    the 
District  of  Columbia,  an(i  for  other  pur- 
poses ; 

S.  1347.  A  bill  to  amen(3  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  ex- 
tend minimum  wage  and  overtime  com- 
pensation protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  to 
improve  standards  of  overtime  compen- 
sation protection,  to  provide  improved 
mrans  of  enforcement,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
men*  of  medical  or  surgical  services  or 
hospital  treatment  for  certain  disabled 
foimer  membeis  of  the  MetropoliUm 
Police  Department,  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  force,  the  Executive  Pro- 
tection Service,  and  the  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice Division,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBI^  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Pubhc  Health.  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  'he  Di.^trict  of  Colum- 
bia, I  am  today  introducing  for  appro- 
priate reference  three  bills  which  have 
been  submitted  by  the  District  jf  Colum- 
bia government  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  This  is  part  of  the  District's 
lecislative  pf!ck?!;e  imd  as  .soon  as  the 
city  has  completed  submission  of  its  pro- 
gram I  intend  to  annoimce  hearings  on 
the  bills  within  my  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Personnel 
Act  would  make  five  changes  in  present 
law:  First,  authorize  designated  District 
employees  to  administer  oaths  of  oflBce; 
second,  authorize  the  5e(,  off  of  annuity 
payments,  or  refxmds  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  in  order  to 
liquidate  debts  owed  to  the  District  or 
Federal  Grovemment;  third,  authorize 
the  waiver  by  the  District  of  claims  for 
overpayment  of  pay;  fourth,  authorize 
the  District  crovpinnirnt  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  District  employees  -A'orkinf:; 
in  municipal  facilities  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  and  fifth,  amend  the 
Hatch  Act  to  remove  the  exemption  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recorder  of 
Deeds. 

The  bill  to  provide  payment  of  medi- 
cal or  surgical  services  to  certain  dis- 
abled former  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  and  other  depart- 
ments is  to  allow  the  continued  payment 
of  such  fe?s  a.s  may  be  required  for  the 
continued  care  of  employees  who  were 
disabled  in  the  performance  of  duty  and 
who  have  retirei,  be':au-~e  of  the  incur- 
runce  of  such  d::  abilities.  At  the  present 
tinic  such  paymcnt.s  are  not  authonzed. 
although  parment>s  are  authorized  if  the 
individual  does  not  retire. 

Finally,  the  third  bill  would  amend 
the  minimum  wage  act  to  extend  cover- 
age to  domestic  workers,  would  raise  the 
minimum  wase  to  $2  per  hour  for  the 
year  of  enactment  and  to  $2.25  the  fol- 


lowm  c  year,  and  would  lequire  overtime 
compensation  at  one  and  one-half  tiiiies 
the  eniijloyce's  regular  rate  for  all  hours 
wurked  ever  8  in  any  day.  Thf  act  would 
also  make  cei^tain  techni;,'al  changes  re- 
garding payment  of  lost  \vage.s  and  pro- 
vide for  in.iunctive  relief  in  certain  in- 
stances. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  134i».  A  bill  to  authori;'.o  the  Atomic 
Enerqy  Commis.sion  to  undertake  a  co- 
operative program  to  asceru>in  the  feasi- 
buity  of  asing  atomic  energy  to  develop 
the  Nation's  geotliermal  energy  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

THE     NUCLEAR     Cr:01  IIERM.' L     POWER     RESE.1HCH 
AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS    ACT    OP    1971 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  undertake  a  cooperative  program  to 
ascertain  the  feasibility  of  using  atomic 
energy  to  help  develop  the  Nation's 
t-'eothermal  energy  resources  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  an- 
other in  a  series  of  bills  I  have  sponsored 
over  the  years  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
the  development  and  utilization  of  the 
geothermal  resources  that  lie  beneath 
much  of  the  land  area  in  the  Western 
United  States.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  estimates  that  there  are  some 
1,:j50,000  acres  oi  known  geothermril  re- 
sources on  the  public  lund;-.  alone  m  our 
Western  States.  And  the  Senate  v,ill  re- 
call tliat — after  nearly  a  decade  of  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  myself  and  a  number 
of  other  Senators— the  91st  Congress  en- 
acted and  the  President  approved  Public 
Law  91-581,  the  "Geothermal  Steam  Act 
of  1970"  authorizing  the  leasing  of  public 
domain  lands  for  geothermal  develop- 
ment. 

Geothermal  power  is  literally  earth- 
hcat-energy.  Large  areas  in  our  Western 
States  are  regions  of  relatively  recent 
volcanic  activity,  and  are  knov^Ti  to  be 
marked  by  nimierous  deposits  of  earth 
heat  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  be 
exploited  as  a  potentially  enormous  en- 
ergy source.  Tlie  hearings  on  Public  Law 
91-581  and  the  extensive  record  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  earlier  geother- 
mal bills  indicate  that  tne  Nations  geo- 
thermal resources  hold  great  promise  as 
an  energy  .source  for  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  electric  power.  And  the  re- 
source is  particularly  attractive  in  this 
time  of  growing  consciousness  of  en- 
vironmental hazards,  for  according  to 
the  available  evidence,  geothermal  power 
production  is  relatively  pollution-free 
comuared  to  power  generation  through 
the  use  of  fossil  fuels. 

The  harnessing  of  geothermal  steam 
energy  for  the  production  of  electric 
power  is  not  a  new  concept.  Private  de- 
velopment eff^orts  have  been  underway 
in  the  United  States  for  a  number  of 
years  and  can  be  expected  to  increase 
because  of  the  encouragement  provided 
by  last  year's  Geothermal  Steam  Act. 

The  one  significant  development  of 
geothermal  power  in  the  United  States 
is  located  at  The  Geysers   in  Sonoma 
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County,  Calif.,  some  90  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco.  There,  geothermal  steam 
wells  now  supply  energy  to  generating 
facilities  of  the  Pacific  Gas  L  Electric 
Co.  and  produce  some  84,000  kilowatts 
of  electric  power.  And  P.G.  &  E.  expects 
to  have  over  600  megawatts  of  generating 
capabihty  operating  on  natural  steam 
energy  by  the  end  of  1975. 

A  great  deal  of  exploiatory  work  has 
been  done  in  Nevada,  and  there  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  geothermal  po- 
tential of  Alaska,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, and  other  Western  States. 

Elsewhere,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Mex- 
ico, Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Ice- 
land have  all  successfully  developed  geo- 
thermal energy  resources,  and  are  con- 
centrating increased  attention  on  the 
subject.  Indeed,  geothermal  power  is  as- 
simiing  such  significance  as  a  feasible, 
available  source  of  economical  electric 
energy  that  a  United  Nations  Symposium 
on  the  Development  and  Utilization  of 
Geothermal  Resources  was  held  at  Pisa, 
Italy,  in  September  1970,  and  I  imder- 
stand  the  U.N.  iias  sent  technical  assist- 
ance missions  to  some  19  nations  to  as- 
sess their  geothermal  power  potentials. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  geothermal  power  stands  out 
as  a  potentially  invaluable  natural  re- 
source—a bleeping  giant  among  the 
Nation's  energy  reserves. 

Geothermal  steam — that,  is,  naturally 
occurring  subterranian  hot  water  depos- 
its— has  been  the  principal  focal  point  of 
interest  over  the  years.  The  electric 
power  developments  at  The  Geysers  in 
California,  at  Lardarello  in  Italy,  in 
New  Zealand,  Mexico.  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Iceland  all  rely  on  naturally 
occurring  geothermal  steam  deposits. 

Experience  indicates  that  whenever  a 
favorable  combination  of  recent  mag- 
matic  intrusion  and  favorable  ground- 
water conditions  occurs  to  create  the 
necessary  steam  conditions,  it  is  usually 
economic  to  build  a  generating  plant, 
and  such  plants  are  usually  economically 
competitive. 

Naturally  occurring  geothermal  steam 
deposits  must  be  exploited  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

In  addition  to  naturally  occurring  geo- 
thermal steam  sites,  the  record  on  last 
years  Geothermal  Steam  Act  shows  that 
large  areas  of  a  number  of  our  Western 
States,  including  California,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  and 
Washington,  are  marked  by  what  are 
termed  "dry  geothermal  formation." 
That  is,  extensive  "hot  rock"  structures 
deep  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
unrelated  to  natural  steam  deposits. 

If  a  method  can  be  f oimd  for  recover- 
ing the  energy  in  these  dry  geothermal 
formations — without  having  to  rely  on 
the  comparatively  rare  mcidence  of  na- 
turally occurring  steam  deposits — the 
horizons  and  economic  payoff  of  the  Na- 
tion's geothermal  energy  resources  would 
be  vastly  expanded.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  one  estimate  I  have  seen,  the  total 
energy  in  1  cubic  mile  of  hot  rock  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  major  oil  field— 
300  million  barrels  of  oil  worth  $600  mil- 
lion. The  energy  available  in  only  one 
small  known  geothermal  area  in  the  far 
Northwest  has  been  estimated  as  roughly 


equivalent  to  that  of  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope  oil  pool. 

Mr.  President,  such  estimates  are  stag- 
gering. They  come  from  serious  scientific 
students  of  our  national  geothermal 
energy  potential.  They  envisage  the  ap- 
plication of  atomic  en-rgy  for  a  full  ex- 
ploitation of  our  geothermal  resources. 
The  concept  involves  penetrating  hot 
rock  geothermal  formations  deep  below 
the  earth's  surface,  and  utilizing  the  rock 
crushing  power  of  a  nuclear  device  to 
produce  a  large  cavity  filled  with  broken 
rock  from  which  the  sensible  heat  can  be 
removed.  The  heat  removal  would  be  ac- 
complished by  drilling  a  second  hole  into 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and  adding 
water.  The  resulting  high  pressure,  high 
temperature  superheated  steam  is  then 
removed  from  the  top  of  the  cavity,  used 
to  power  a  turbine  generator,  condensed, 
and  returned  to  the  geothermal  cavity. 
Such  detonations  would  occur  deep 
beneath  the  earth's  surface  to  obviat° 
venting,  and  according  to  advocates  of 
the  procedure,  most  of  the  fission  prod- 
ucts would  be  frozen  in  the  molten  rock 
of  the  cavity  wall.  The  closed  cycle  nature 
of  the  process  holds  promise  of  full  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  a  very  clean 
method  of  power  production. 

If  this  approach  is  successful,  many 
limitations  that  beset  current  geothermal 
steam  plants  would  be  overcome.  It  would 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  depend  on  na- 
turally occurring  geothermal  steam  de- 
posits alone.  As  I  have  said,  the  horizons 
of  the  resource  would  be  vastly  expanded. 
Mr.  President,  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
energy  crisis  that  confronts  the  Nation. 
The  "brovMiouts,"  the  periods  of  reduced 
Dower,  the  periodic  pleas  to  the  public 
to  limit  power  consumption  during  cer- 
tian  times  of  the  year,  demonstrate  more 
forcefully  than  anything  I  can  say  that 
we  face  a  serious  energy  problem.  A  na- 
tional effort  to  augment  existing  energ>' 
sources  and  develop  new  energy  sources 
is  imperative. 

The  full  array  of  our  Nation's  tech- 
nological know-how  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  development  of  new  energy 
sources. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
move  than  to  assign  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  a  further  role  in  pursuing 
another  vitally  needed  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  purpose  of  the  "Nuclear  Geother- 
mal Power  Research  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act"  I  am  introducing  today  is 
to  provide  the  stimulus  of  a  congres- 
sional directive,  coupled  with  necessary 
authorizations,  for  a  program  involving 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  develop  geo- 
thermal energj'  resources  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity. 

The  bill  directs  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  enter  into  cooperative 
arrangements  for  this  purpose  with 
utility  organizations  and  energy  com- 
panies having  an  interest  in  exploration, 
and  recovery  of  energy  resources  as  well 
as  other  parties. 

Under  the  bill,  utility  organizations,  in 
partnership  with  such  energy  companies, 
would  be  invited  to  make  proposals  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  coopera- 
tive programs  involving  the  use  of  nu- 
clear devices  to  develop  geothermal  re- 
sources for  the  production  of  electricity. 


Each  proposal  to  the  Commission  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  preliminary  feasi- 
bihty  study  identifying  alternate  sites, 
evaluating  environmental  considerations, 
projecting  recoverable  resources,  and  cov- 
ering other  factors  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  an  evaluation  of  such  proposals. 
Each  proposal  would  outline  any  ar- 
rangements contemplated  between  ncai- 
governmental  parties.  Typically,  a  utility 
and  an  energy  company  might  agree  to 
execute  a  contract,  the  former  obligating 
itself  to  construct  necessary  electric  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  and 
the  latter  committing  itself  to  perform 
necessary  exploration  work  and  con- 
struct resource  recovery  facilities.  Tlie 
arrangements  between  the  nongovern- 
mental parties  v^ould  also  include  agree- 
ments for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  steam 
produced  in  the  project.  Each  proposal 
would  also  identify  the  amoimt  and  type 
of  Government  assistance  required  in  the 
project. 

The  Government  would  be  authorized 
to  provide  without  charge  site  investi- 
gation, nuclear  explosive  detonation 
services,  and  associated  health  and  safety 
and  environmental  services:  expend 
funds  for  research  and  development  in 
support  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section;  and  for  necessary  studies. 
Twenty-five  million  dollars  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  project,  and  would  con- 
stitute the  full  extent  of  Government  as- 
sistance available  for  this  program.  Ma- 
jor aspects  of  any  project  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  nongovernmental  parties, 
including  demonstration  site  acquisition, 
construction  of  generating  and  associ- 
ated transmission  facilities,  and  such 
other  facilities  as  may  be  required  for 
recovery  of  the  geothermal  resource. 

Arrangements  concluded  under  this 
authority  would,  typically,  provide  for  a 
multiphase  program  involving: 

First.  Detailed  studies  of  the  project; 
Second.  Exploratory  drilling  to  verify 
the  extent  and  recoverability  of  the  geo- 
thermal resource: 

Tliird.  Detonation  of  nuclear  explosive 
devices  and  associated  evaluations  and 
constniction  of  resource  recovery  and 
steam  test  facility  and  conduct  of  a 
product  development  program; 

Fourth.  Construction  and  demonstra- 
tional  operation  of  electric  generating 
and  transmission  facilities. 

In  keeping  with  the  procedures  that 
have  been  applicable  to  Commission  pro- 
grams over  the  years — particularlv  the 
cooperative  power  reactor  demonstration 
program — the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  would  have  to  approve 
any  project  proposed  under  this  authori- 
zation. 

Pursuant  to  section  5if  >  of  the  bill — 
and  to  assure  full  attention  to  environ- 
mental problems — the  evaluation  of  all 
proposals  and  the  conduct  of  any  project 
would  have  to  be  coordinated  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Overall  supervision  of 
the  program  from  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
posEils  through  the  actual  conduct  of  a 
project  would  be  vested  in  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  geothermal  power  Is  a 
challenging  frontier.  Our  exploration  for 
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new  energy  resources  requires  that  we 
bend  every  effort  toward  its  early  devel- 
opment. The  bill  I  introduce  today  pro- 
poses a  major  step  in  that  direction,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  Senate  for  prompt 
consideration  and  action. 


ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
8. 1350.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  equalize  the  re- 
tirement pay  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  of  equal  rank  and  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EQUAUZATION  OF  RETIREMENT  PAT  OT  MEMBERS 
or   THX    UNlrOBMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
tired pay  for  those  who  retired  prior  to 
June  1958  has  never  been  "recomputed" 
or  equalized  to  the  retired  pay  of  those 
who  retired  after  1958. 

Retirees  who  entered  upon  a  military 
career  under  a  retirement  system  which 
guaranteed  them  the  same  retired  pay 
as  other  retirees  of  equal  grade  and  years 
of  service,  now  draw  nine  different  rates 
depending  upon  the  date  on  which  they 
retired  from  active  service.  As  pay  raises 
are  granted — according  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing index — the  disparity  gap  grows  wider 
against  the  older  group  of  retirees. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  major — 04 — 
who  retired  before  Jime  1,  1958;  he  re- 
ceives a  retirement  pay  of  $501  per 
month  compared  to  a  recently  retired 
major — 04 — who  receives  $708  monthly. 
The  recent  retiree  is  still  young  enough 
to  work  after  becoming  retired,  virtually 
earning  still  more  income. 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  a  serious  situation 
for  our  older  military  retirees.  The  time 
has  come  to  close  this  disparity  gap  with 
a  more  equitable  retirement  income  for 
those  who  served  In  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  the  "Uni- 
formed Services  Retirement  Equaliza- 
tion Act,"  similar  to  H.R.  3342  introduced 
in  the  House  by  my  Texas  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Olin  Teagttb.  This  bill  would 
equalize  the  retirement  pay  of  members 
of  the  imlformed  services  of  equal  rank 
and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. We  must  keep  faith  with  those 
loyal,  gallant  and  unselfish  Americans 
who  did  their  duty  and  faithfully  served 
their  country.  Congress  has  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  give  this  measure  Its  fullest 
consideration  and  support. 


By  Mr.  BES'TTSEN: 
S.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
a  survivor  benefit  plan.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

SrmVIVOR  benefit  PUVN  for  MrLITABY  RETIREES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Introduce  a  bill  that  would  establish 
a  comprehensive  and  more  equitable 
benefit  plan  for  military  retirees.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  984  previously  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Ons  O.  PiK2  of  New  York.  The  current 
retired  servicemen's  family  protection 
plan — RSFPP — ^Is  a  most  Inequitable 
system  that  sets  premiums  under  a  com- 
plex formula  based  on  age  difference, 
grade  of  rank.  Not  only  that,  but  mili- 
tary participants  pay  more  imder  thla 


plan  than  civilian  employees  under  the 
civil  service  program. 

An  example  of  how  the  present  objec- 
tionable plan  works  can  readily  be  seen 
in  the  situation  of  an  E-6  master  ser- 
geant, age  39,  whose  retirement  pay  is 
$302  monthly.  Prom  this  sum,  he  is  de- 
ducted $23.06  for  the  survivor  plan  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  If  he  dies  and  leaves 
a  surviving  widow,  she  will  receive  only 
$151.28  for  the  remainder  of  her  life 
and  there  is  no  provision  for  a  cost  of 
living  adjustment  to  compensate  for  the 
burden  of  inflation.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
think  that  any  survivor  could  exist  on 
such  meager  income. 

Most  military  personnel  must  make  an 
election  in  this  retirement  program  prior 
to  their  19th  year  of  service.  P\irther. 
the  RSFPP  is  difficult  to  explain  to  pros- 
pective retirees  since  the  plan  is  based 
on  a  complex  actuarial  cost  table. 

In  view  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  pres- 
ent plan,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  a  more 
equitable  survivor  benefit  program  for 
our  military  retirees. 

I  point  out  that  imder  my  proposal, 
there  would  be  no  immediate  increase 
in  Federal  budgetary  requirements  for 
the  permanent  survivor  benefit  program, 
for  the  retired  pay  deductions  will  ex- 
ceed the  level  of  benefit  payments  for 
approximately  the  first  20  years  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  the  moral 
obligation  of  Congress  to  attend  to  the 
needs  of  our  military  retirees,  who  have 
faithfully  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  country,  and  especially  .should  we 
make  adequate  provisions  for  the  future 
well-being  of  their  surviving  widows  and 
children. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1353.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  in  alleviating 
the  shortage  of  health-care  personnel  in 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

THE    RURAI.    HEALTH    SERVICES    ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
assist  in  alleviating  the  shortage  of 
health-care  persoimel  in  rural  areas  and 
to  generally  strengthen  the  delivery  of 
health-care  services  to  rural  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  this  coimtry  faces  a 
growing  health-care  crisis.  Nowhere  Is 
that  problem  more  pressing  and  more 
complex  than  in  our  rural  areas. 

By  almost  every  Indicator,  health-care 
problems  are  greater  in  rural  areas  than 


in  metropolitan  areas.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  inci- 
dence of  poverty  is  greater  among  rural 
people.  And  poverty  and  poor  health  have 
always  gone  hand  in  hand.  Because  they 
have  less  to  spend,  low-income  families 
spend  less  on  medical  services  than  do 
middle-  and  upper-income  families. 

Second,  the  rural  population  has  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  older  aged 
citizens.  Health-care  problems  are,  of 
course,  of  great  magnitude  among  our 
senior  citizens  and  this  is  magnified  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  live  on  limited 
income. 

Third,  accident  rates  among  rural  farm 
workers  are  very  high  compared  to  other 
types  of  occupations. 

But  the  health -care  problems  of  rural 
areas  go  far  beyond  the  factors  of  pov- 
erty, age,  and  accident  rate.  If  these  three 
factors  could  somehow  be  eliminated  we 
would  still  have  a  massive  health-care 
problem.  For  it  is  a  basic  fact,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  health-care  persormel  and  fa- 
cilities are  less  accessible  in  rural  areas 
than  in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  deficiencies  in  rural  health  care 
services  have  never  been  adequately  cat- 
aloged. And  because  of  differences  in 
definitions,  particularly  in  regards  to 
what  constitutes  rural,  the  data  pro- 
duced by  various  studies  are  not  always 
precisely  comparable.  However,  the  over- 
all picture  which  emerges  is  all  too  clear: 

In  1967  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  re- 
ported that  although  about  30  percent  of 
our  population  still  lives  in  rural  areas, 
about  12  percent  of  our  physicians,  18 
percent  of  our  nurses,  14  percent  of  our 
pharmacists,  8  percent  of  our  pediatri- 
cians, and  less  than  4  percent  of  our 
psychiatrists  are  located  in  our  local 
areas. 

Dr.  Bond  L.  Bible,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Rural  Health  CoimcU  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  in  an  address 
before  the  Rural  Sociological  Society  in 
1969  said  that  85.6  percent  of  the  phy- 
sicians In  private  practice  are  located  in 
metropolitan  areas,  and  only  14.4  per- 
cent in  nonmetropolitan  areas.  The  1970 
census  shows  that  31.3  percent  of  oui 
people  live  in  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

A  1965  study  shows  that  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  specialists  in  internal  medi- 
cine, obstetrics  and  gynecology,  pedi- 
atrics and  psychiatry  were  located  In 
urban  areas. 

The  following  table  shows  a  more  de- 
tailed breakdown  in  the  ratio  of  health 
personnel  to  population.  The  data  in  this 
table  are  based  en  a  1962  study. 


THE  RATIO  OF  PERSONS  IN  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  TO  POPULATION,  1962 


Item 


Health  personnel  per  100,000  population: 

Dentists 

Nurses,  total 

Active 

Pliarmacists 

Ptiysiclans,  total 


County  group  ' 

Greater 

Lesser 

Adjacent 

metro- 

metro- 

to metro- 

Isolated 

Isolated 

politan 

politan 

politan 

semirural 

rural 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

71.0 

52.0 

38.7 

40.6 

27.4 

492.7 

509.3 

388.3 

350.6 

195.7 

327.5 

339.6 

254.2 

242.8 

125.9 

81.2 

65.2 

51.3 

56.0 

45.3 

205.3 

153.0 

91.5 

100.4 

59.1 

'Grt)up  1:  Greater  metropolitan— counties  witll  1,000.000  or  more  Inhabitants.  Group  2:  Lesser  metropolitan— counties  with 
50,000  to  1,000,000  Inhabitants.  Group  3;  Adjacent — counties  contiguous  to  metropolitan  areas.  Population  In  such  counties  ranges 
from  500  to  508,500  inhabitants.  Group  4 :  Isolated  semirural— counties  containing  at  least  1  township  with  2,500  or  more  Inhabitants. 
Group  S:  Isolated  ritral — counties  not  Included  In  the  above  4  groups. 
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Aggrevating  the  general  sc£ux5ity  of 
hM^th  personnel  is  the  fact  that  rural 
people  often  must  travel  considerable 
distances  in  order  to  utilize  the  services 
that  are  available.  This  problem  is  fur- 
ther accentuated  by  the  general  inade- 
quacies of  emergency  services  such  as 
transportation  and  specialized  treatment 
In  rural  areas.  This  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes to  the  very  high  accident  fa- 
tality rates  in  rural  areas. 

But  these  various  figures  represent  not 
much  more  than  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Present  trends  Indicate  that  things  will 
get  much  worse  unless  major  corrective 
actions  are  taken. 

For  example,  a  disproportionately  high 
percentage  of  our  rural  physicians,  most 
of  whom  are  general  practitioners,  are 
over  50  years  of  age.  As  these  physicians 
retire  the  very  small  rural  communities 
are  finding  It  diflQcult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  secure  replacements.  Part  of  this  re- 
lates to  the  reluctance  of  young  physi- 
cians to  practice  in  isolated  areas,  but  It 
also  relates  to  the  fact  that  our  medical 
schools  are  turning  out  fewer  and  fewer 
general  practitioners.  Ninety  percent  of 
our  medical  school  graduates  now  spe- 
cialize. 

Thus  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
rural  population  and  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate medical  personnel  and  facilities  to 
serve  them  result  in  a  disturbing  plctiire 
of  health  conditions  In  rural  areas: 

About  one-sixth  of  the  papulation  in 
rural  areas  have  chronic  health  condi- 
tions which  limit  activity,  compared  to 
about  one-tenth  in  large  metropolitan 
areas.  The  rate  of  activity-limiting  ill- 
nesses is  particularly  high  among 
farmers. 

Farm  males  lost  18.1  days  per  person 
per  year  from  all  conditions — as  reported 
in  a  1964  study.  Rural  nonfarm  males 
15.3  compared  with  13.8  for  metropolitan 
males. 

Rural  maternal  mortality  rate  in  1964 
was  nearly  one-fourth  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  is  highest  in 
the  most  rural  and  poverty  stricken 
areas. 

Accident  fatality  rates  are  much 
higher  in  rural  than  In  urban  areas.  For 
example,  a  California  study  has  shown 
that  people  injured  in  auto  accidents  in 
rural  areas  are  almost  four  times  as  likely 
to  die  of  their  Injuries  as  those  Injiu-ed  in 
url»n.  In  1966  there  were  1,450  more 
farm  residents  killed  by  accidents  than 
were  lost  in  5  years  of  betUe  in  Vietnam 
from  1961  to  196e. 

These  raw  figures  alone  tell  a  depress- 
ing story,  but  they  tell  only  part  of  the 
story.  Thousands  of  rural  communities 
across  the  coimtry  today  are  fighting  for 
their  very  survival.  The  availability  of 
health  care  services  is  a  vital  component 
of  a  community.  Once  the  services  are  no 
longer  available,  the  life  of  a  community 
is  seriously  threatened.  The  absence  of 
health  services  encourages  greater  out- 
migration  and  certainly  makes  it  virtual- 
ly impossible  for  that  community  to  at- 
tract new  business  and  Industry.  Thus 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  health 
care  and  ecooMnlc  vitality  and  the  abil- 
ity of  a  community  to  survive  and  grow. 
■Rierefore,  Mr.  President,  the  improve- 
ment of  health-care  services  Is  a  vital 


and  ntK>essary  part  of  our  rural  commu- 
nity development  efforts. 

DESCRIPTION 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day seeks  to  achieve  two  basic  objectives. 
First,  is  to  increase  the  niunber  of 
physicians  and  allied  health  personnel 
serving  rural  areas.  The  second  objective 
is  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  services  to  rural  residents. 
First,  to  encourage  more  physicians  to 
locate  in  rural  areas,  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  loan  forgiveness  rate  for 
students  locating  in  rural  areas  would  be 
Increased  from  15  to  33  Va  percent  per 
year,  with  a  total  forgiveness  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  for  those  remaining  in  the 
rural  area  for  at  least  3  years.  Also, 
if  the  student  himself  is  from  a  rural 
area  he  would  be  eligible  for  an  annual 
loan  of  $3,000  rather  than  the  present 
$2,500. 

Second,  the  bill  also  provides  a  loan 
forgiveness  for  allied  health  personnel. 
The  forgiveness  rate  here  being  25  per- 
cent per  year,  with  a  total  forgiveness 
for  individuals  remaining  in  the  rural 
area  for  4  years. 

Third,  because  surveys  have  showTi 
that  medical  students  from  rural  areas 
are  much  more  likely  than  their  urban- 
reared  colleagues  to  establish  practices 
in  rural  areas,  the  bill  would  establish 
a  program  of  grants  and  contracts  to 
encourage  state  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  to  institute 
programs  aimed  at  encouraging  more 
rural  youth  to  pursue  careers  in  medical 
and  allied  health  areas.  In  addition  to 
this  general  promotional  program  the 
bill  would  provide  a  special  grants  pro- 
gram to  educational  institutions  enroll- 
ing students  from  rural  areas.  This  would 
be  a  per  capita  grant  program  with  the 
size  of  the  grants  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  educational  program.  In 
no  case,  could  any  institution  qualify 
more  than  25  percent  of  its  student  body 
under  this  program. 

This  program  would  also  have  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  the  total  number  of 
physicians  and  allied  personnel. 

To  improve  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  in  rural  areas,  the  bill  proposes 
the  following: 

First,  it  would  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion program  to  provide  better  Unkage 
between  health  personnel  in  nural  areas 
and  those  in  larger  urban  centers.  Given 
modem  communications  and  monitoring 
systems,  we  can  and  should  be  able  to 
develop  the  organizational  and  techno- 
logical systems  whereby  physicians  and 
allied  health  personnel  in  rural  areas 
can  have  regular,  systematic  access  to 
the  diagnostic  and  consultative  services 
of  major  medical  centers.  With  the  prop- 
er use  of  modem  commimications  and 
technology  physical  distance  should  no 
longer  be  a  barrier  to  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices of  specialized  medical  experts. 

An  effective  program  of  linking  small- 
er communities  to  the  services  of  larger 
urban  medical  centers  would  certainly 
help  to  improve  the  quality  of  health 
care  to  rural  people  without  the  prohib- 
itively costly  duplication  of  facilities. 
A  regxilarized  system  of  communication 


and  cooperation  between  rural  area 
health  personnel  and  the  larger  metro- 
politan medical  centers  might  also  have 
the  advantage  of  encouraging  more 
healtii  care  personnel  to  locate  in  rural 
areas.  Surveys  have  shown  that  physi- 
cians and  allied  health  personnel  con- 
sider the  isolation  from  their  peers  and 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  professional 
growth  to  be  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  establishing  a  practice  in  a  smsdl  iso- 
lated community.  The  program  proposed 
by  this  bill  would  thus  help  overcome 
one  of  the  factors  which  now  discourages 
physicians  locating  in  isolated  rural 
communities. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
demonstration  program  for  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  part-time  medical 
clinics  and  mobile  diagnostic  imits  in 
the  more  isolated  rural  areas.  In  a 
number  of  communities  there  simply  are 
too  few  people  to  support  full-time 
health-care  services,  but  surely  we  can 
do  a  better  job  of  bringing  medical 
services  to  these  people.  Mobile  units  and 
part-time  medical  clinics  have  great  po- 
tential, but,  to  date,  far  too  littie  has 
been  done  to  develop  this  technique  of 
bringing  high  quality  medical  services 
to  people  living  in  smaller  and  more 
Isolated  areas. 

Third,  the  bill  would  also  call  for  a 
demonstration  program  in  emergency 
health  transpwrtation  and  emergency 
care.  The  inadequacy  of  emergency  fa- 
cilities in  rural  areas  is  especially  critical 
because  of  the  higher  accident  rate 
among  farmers  and  because  of  the  great- 
er distances  that  must  be  traveled.  The 
use  of  helicopters,  centrally  dispatched 
road  vehicles,  deployment  of  emergency 
health  personnel,  and  other  techniques 
can,  if  properly  designed  and  carried  out, 
do  a  great  deal  to  provide  improved 
emergency  treatment  to  rural  commu- 
nites. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  the  States  to  carry 
out  special  surveys  of  rural  health  needs 
and  to  develop  plans  for  meeting  such 
needs.  We  need  a  more  detailed  inven- 
tory of  rural  health  needs  and  we  need 
a  much  more  comprehensive  rural  health 
planning  effort. 

And  in  developing  these  plans,  the 
States  should  treat  health  care  as  a 
fundamental  component  of  the  rural 
community  development  effort.  They 
should  take  into  account  the  growing  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  objective  of 
rural  development  and  balanced  national 
growth.  Too  often  in  the  past,  the  plan- 
ners have  assumed  that  rural,  nonmetro- 
politan population  would  continue  to  de- 
cline and  thus  long  range  projections 
were  adjusted  accordingly.  But  the  al- 
teration of  present  population  distribu- 
tion trends  to  achieve  a  better  rural- 
urban  balance  has  now  become  an 
established  national  goal  and  this  must 
be  taken  into  account  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral health  planners. 

Mr.  President,  a  special  note  about 
allied  health  personnel.  The  more  effec- 
tive and  extensive  use  of  allied  health 
personnel — ^physician  assistants,  para- 
medical, and  other  health  technicians — 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  overall  im- 
provement of  health  care  in  this  Nation. 
If  properly  used,  these  personnel  can 
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make  an  enormous  contribution.  Allied 
health  personnel  can  be  particularly  use- 
ful in  rural  areas.  Physician  assistants 
could  be  used  to  relieve  the  overworked 
rural  'general  practitioners  of  manv  tasks 
which  do  not  require  the  direct  personal 
attention  of  an  M.D.  Physician  assist- 
ants, if  properly  supervised  and  linked  to 
medical  centers,  might  also  be  able  to 
function  effectively  in  independent  prac- 
tice in  the  vexy  isolated  areas  of  rural 
America. 

This  bill  srives  particular  attention  to 
the  allied  health  personnel  field.  The 
allied  health  professions  are  included  In 
all  the  assi.->tance  programs  provided  in 
the  bill.  Also,  it  would  be  expecK'd  that 
the  demonstration  program  authorized 
by  this  bill  would  be  used,  in  part,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  contribution  that  allied 
health  personnel  can  make  in  rural 
areas. 

In  my  study  of  the  general  subject  of 
allied  health  it  became  apparent  that 
there  was  need  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  draw 
up  "model  code  which  the  State  legisla- 
tures could  use  as  a  guide  in  drafting 
legislation  covering  the  licensure  and 
certification  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
allied  health  professions.  Therefore.  I  am 
introducina  today  a  .separate  bill  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  to  draft  such  a  model 
code.  This  should  help  facilitate  the  de- 
veloament  of  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions in  general  and  because  allied  health 
personnel  can  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  rural  health  care  I  consider 
this  bill  to  be  complementary  to  the 
Rural  Health  Services  Act.  However,  the 
model  code  proposal  has  general  ap- 
pUcability  and  shoxild  be  considered 
.separately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Rural  Health  Services  Act 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

s.  1353 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  shortage  of 

health  care  personnel  in  rural  areas,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Rursa  Health 
Service  Act". 

STrDE>fT  LOANS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  741(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

( n  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  •Loans"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the  suc- 
ceeding sentence,  loans";  and 

(2 1  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  any  student  who  is  from  a  rural  area 
and  who  Indicates  an  Intention  (upon  com- 
pletion of  his  professional  education)  to 
practice  his  profession  In  a  rural  area,  such 
loans  may  not  exceed  $3,000  for  toiy  such 
student  for  any  such  year." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  741 
(f)    of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "15  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "33 '3  per  centum". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "characterized  by 
low  family  Income";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "an  amount  equal  to 
an  additional  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  loans  plus  Interest  may  be 


canceled"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  such 
loan.s   p'.u.s   Interest  may   be   canceled". 

(C)  (li  Effective  in  the  case  of  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1971.  the  first  sentence 
oi  section  742(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  Is  authorized  to  l>e 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  such  sums  as  may  be 
nece.ssary  to  carry  out  this  part  (othrr  than 
section  744) . 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  742(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended — 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "1972"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1978";  and 

iB)  by  striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(d)  Section  794D  ibt  (Ci  of  tlie  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by — 

(li  striking  out  "with  an  individual  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  or  denti-stry '; 

1 2)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "except  thnt"; 
and 

(3)  inserting  "(other  than  such  a  hospital, 
facility  or  agency  which  Is  located  in  a  rtiral 
areai  "  after  "health  agency";  and 

i4i  insprting  Lrnmediateiy  t>«»fr>re  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "ill) 
such  rate  shall  be  25  per  centiun  for  each 
complete  year  of  service  in  such  profession 
In  a  rural  area,  which  Is  determined.  In 
accordance  with  regulation,  of  the  Secretary, 
to  have  a  substantial  shortage  of  persona 
rendering  service  In  suoh  proffsshm,  and  for 
purpoeea  of  any  cancellation  at  such  higher 
rate.  a:-,  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount 
of  such  loans  plus  Interest  may  be  cancelled". 

DEMONSTR.\TTON  PPUDJECTS  FOR  HEALTH  C.^RE   IN 
RfRAL    AREAS 

SEC.  3.  Section  3U4  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  li^.  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUov.-i.ig  new  sutjsectlon: 

"id)  ( 1 1  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  grants 
and  contracts  for  special  projects  under  this 
subsection. 

■i2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  from 
sums  avr  liable  therefor  from  i.ppropnations 
made  under  this  section  to  make  grants  to 
pubUc  or  nor.proflt  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  institutions,  and  to  enter  into 
coiitracts  with  individuals,  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  institutions,  for  special  projpcts 
related  to  the  development  of  Innovative 
methods  of  expanding  and  Improving  the 
de'.lvery  of  health  care  In  rural  areas.  Includ- 
ing (but  not  limited  to)  — 

"A)  projects  designed  to  provide  physi- 
cians and  allied  health  personnel  access  to 
diagnostic  and  consulting  services  of  major 
medical  centers  through  expanded  use  of 
modem  communications  and  monitoring 
systems  between  rural  areas  and  such  med- 
ical centers; 

"iBi  projects  for  the  establishment  of 
medical  clinics  In  rural  areas  to  be  operated 
on  a  full-  or  paxt-tlme  t>asis  to  provide 
greater  health  care  services  to  area  residents; 

"(Ci  projects  for  utilization  of  mobile 
diagnostic  units  and  training  of  personnel; 
and 

"(Di  projects  for  expanded  use  of  emer- 
gency health  transportation  and  emergency 
care  through  the  use  of  helicopters  and  radio 
dispatciied  road  vehicles.". 

SCRVtT     OP     Rt-BAL     HEALTH     NTXDS 

Sec.  4.  Section  314  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section "(g)"  as  subsection  '(h)"  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  subsection: 

"GRANT    FOR    SURVEY    OF    RtRAL    HEALTH    NEEDS 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  health  planning  agen- 
cies which  have  been  designated  pursuant  to 
section  314(a),  for  the  purpose  cf  enabling 
such  agencies  to  conduct  special  surveys  of 
rural  health  needs  in  their  States  and  to 
develop  plans  for  the  meeting  of  such  needs. 

"  (2 )  Any  such  survey  shaU  be  designed  to 
determine  the  various  types  of  health  person- 


nel required  to  fulfill  present  and  future 
needs  ot  the  rural  areas  In  such  States;  and, 
in  determining  such  needs  for  any  rural  area, 
there  shall  be  taken  Into  account  the  hous- 
ing, income,  transportation,  communication, 
sanitatiori,  and  other  relevant  characteristics 
of  stich  area;  and 

"1 3)  P(ir  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
subsection  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $ ." 

TALENT    T-TILIZATION 

Sec.  5.  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  ame-nded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followinj^  new  part: 

"Part  H — Grants  and  Contracts  to  Encour- 
age  Appropriate   Individials  Pp.om   Rt,-R.\L 
Areas  To  Enter  the  Health  Professions 
"Sec.   799H.    (a)    To  assist   in  meeting  the 
needs   of   rural   areas   for   additional   profes- 
sional personnel  in  the  health  profcisions  (as 
defined  in  subsection    (b)  )    the  Secretary  1e 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations,  or   enter   Into   contracts    (with- 
out   regard    to   section    3708   of   the   Revised 
Stritutes  1 41  tt-S.C.  (5)  )  )  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(li  identifying  individuals  from  rural 
areas  with  a  potential  for  education  or 
training  in  the  health  professions,  who  in- 
dicate an  iiuention  ( upon  completion  of  their 
education  or  training  in  a  health  prt/fessloni 
of  practicing  such  profes.sl.m  in  a  rural  area, 
and  encouraging  and  assisting  them  (A)  to 
enroll  In  a  schfx>l  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
veterinary  medicine,  or  public  health  which 
is  accredited  as  provided  in  section  721  lb) 
(1)(B);  or  (B)  if  they  are  not  qualified  to 
enroll  in  such  a  school,  to  undertake  such 
poetsecondary  education  or  trainin?  as  may 
be  required  to  qualify  them  to  enrol!  In  such 
a  school; 

"I  2)  publicizing  existing  iourtes  ot  f.nan- 
clal  aid  available  to  persons  enrolled  in  any 
such  school  or  who  are  undfnakin.t  training 
necessary  to  qualify  them  to  enrol!  in  any 
such  sc'aool:  or 

".3)  esfablishlng  such  priJfraiTiS  a.s  the 
Secretary  determines  will  enhance  and  facili- 
tate the  enrollment,  piu-sult.  and  completion 
or  study  bv  individuals  referred  to  In  clause 
(1)   in  schools  referred  to  in  clause  iDi.^i. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'professional  in  the  health  professions'  refers 
to  any  of  the  following: 

••(I)    doctors  of  medicine: 

"(2)  doctors  of  dentistry  or  persons  hold- 
ing an  equivalent  decree; 

•■i3)    doct<irs  of  osteopathy; 

"(4)  doctors  of  pliarmacy  or  bachelors  of 
.science  in  pharmacy; 

••  (5 )  doctors  of  optometry  or  persi^ns  hold- 
ing an  equivalent  degree; 

■■16)  doctors  of  podiatry  or  doctors  of  sur- 
gical chiropody: 

••  1 7 )  doctors  '.f  veterinary  medicine  or  per- 
sons holding  an  equivalent  degree:   or 

"(8)    graduates  of  schools  cf  public  health. 

"(c)  For  purp.-:ses  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  p.irt.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  accessary 

grants   FOTl   ENROLLING   STUDENTS   UNDER  EURAL 
INCENTIVE    PROGRAM 

SEC.  6  Part  B  Of  title  III  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•chants  for   enrolli.ng  students  UNDEB  THB 

RURAL    INCENVIVE    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  318.  la)  The  Secret-iry  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  schools  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(1)) 
and  to  schooLs  of  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions ta."  defined  in  subsection  (ci(2i)  to 
assist  such  schools  in  meetine  expenses  in- 
curred for  staffing  and  operation  (but  not 
including  expenses  incurred  for  construc- 
tion). 

"(b)(1)   The  amotint  of  any  grant  under 
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this  section  for  any  school  for  any  school 
year  shal'.  Ise  equal  - 

"(A)  In  case  such  school  Is  a  school  of 
the  health  professions,  to  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  lesser: 

"(1)  the  amount  produced  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  students  of  such  school  for 
such  year  by  the  school  of  health  professions 
amount  (as  prescribed  under  paragraph  (2) ) ; 

or 

'•(11)  the  amount  produced  by  multiplying 
a  number,  which  is  equal  to  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  .students  of  such  school 
for  such  year,  by  the  schcxjl  of  health  pro- 
fessions amount  (as  so  prescribed);  and 

•■(B)  in  case  such  school  is  a  school  of  the 
allied  health  professions,  to  whichever  of  the 
following  is  the  lesser; 

••(1)  the  amount  produced  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  students  of  such  school  for 
such  year  by  the  school  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessions amount  (as  prescribed  under  para- 
graph (2)  );  or 

"(li)  the  amount  produced  by  multiplying 
a  number,  which  Is  equal  to  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  students  of  such  school 
for  such  year,  by  the  school  of  allied  health 
professions  amount   (as  so  prescribed). 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shal!,  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  of  schools 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  section,  the 
financial  needs  of  such  schools,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  grants  under 
this  section,  establish,  from  time  to  time,  a 
dollar  amount  which  shall  be  the  school  of 
health  profes.«lons  amount  and  a  dollar 
amount  which  shall  be  the  school  of  allied 
health  professions  amount. 

'•(B)  TTie  dollar  amount  established,  for 
any  period,  by  the  Secretary  as  the  school  of 
health  professions  amount  shall  be  greater 
than  (but  not  more  than  150  per  centum  of) 
the  dollar  amount  established  by  him,  for 
stich  period,  as  the  school  of  allied  health 
profession.s  amount. 

'(c)(1)  The  term  'school  of  the  health 
professions'  means  a  school  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry, 
podiatrv,  veterinary  medicine,  or  public 
health  which  is  accredited  as  provided  in 
section  721(b)  (1)  (B). 

'  (2)  The  term  'school  of  the  allied  health 
profes.?lons'  means  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate educational  instlttilion  (which  meets 
such  standards  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  with  an  established  program  for 
training  or  retraining  of  personnel  in  the 
allied  health  professions. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be   ni-cessary." 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  model 
State  code  for  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A    MODEL    STATE    CODE    FOR    THE    ALLIED    HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  model 
State  code  for  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  allied  health  person- 
nel— physician  assistants,  corpsmen,  and 
medics,  and  other  health  technicians — 
have  an  extremely  important  role  to  play 
in  the  delivery  of  health  care.  Indeed,  we 
are  only  beginning  to  recognize  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  their  contribution. 

However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty and  confusion  as  to  the  proper 
educational  and  practicing  standards. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 


extremely  useful,  I  believe,  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  draw  up,  after  proper  study  and  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious medical  specialties  and  disciplines, 
a  model  State  code  for  the  allied  health 
professions.  This  code  could  be  used  by 
the  State  legislatures  in  drafting  legisla- 
tion covering  the  licensure  and  certifica- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  the  allied 
health  professions. 

Such  matters  as  education  require- 
ments, experience  as  a  substitute  for  edu- 
cation, specifications  of  training  courses, 
duties  which  may  be  performed  by  direc- 
tion of  a  physician,  duties  which  could 
be  performed  without  prior  authoriza- 
tion, the  Uability  of  such  persons  and 
other  problems  of  this  type  could  be  ad- 
dressed by  State  model  code. 

The  medical  profession  has  already 
defined  the  education  and  duties  for  a 
number  of  occupations  in  the  allied 
health  personnel  field,  and  attention  is 
consistently  being  given  to  the  need  for 
updating  and  revL«=ion.  A  study  by  HEW 
in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  pro- 
fessional groups  would  be  extremely  use- 
ful in  standardizing  these  career  fields,  in 
order  to  permit  maximum  use  of  such 
personnel  in  every  State  and  also  as  such 
personnel  would  move  from  State  to 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  to  establish  a  model  State 
code  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1354 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 

to  provide  for  a  Model  State  Code  for  the 

allied  health  profession 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of     the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  G 

of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 

Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  799A,  the 

following  new  section; 

"MODEL   STATE  CODE 

"Sec.  799B.    (a)    In  order — 
"  (1 )   to  expand  the  role  of  the  allied  health 
professions  in  meeting  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  Nation;  and 

"  (2)  more  efTectlvely  to  utilize  the  services 
of  Individuals  engaged  In  such  professions; 
the  Secretary  shall  (at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  after  the  filing  of  the  licensure  re- 
port referred  to  in  section  799A)  prepare,  dis- 
tribute to  States  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, and  recommend  for  adoption  by  the 
States,  a  mode!  code  on  licensure  and  certi- 
fication of  persons  engaged  In  the  allied 
health  professions. 

"(b)  (11  Such  model  code  shall — 
"(A)  define  the  various  occupations  and 
specialties  in  the  allied  health  professions; 
"(B)  .set  forth  the  educational  and  other 
qualifications  required  for  licensure  or  cer- 
tification in  each  of  such  occupations  and 
specialties; 

"  I  C )  describe  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  each  of  such  occupations  and  special- 
ties and  specify  the  type  of  supervision  (if 
any)  which  is  required  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties  and  responsibilities. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  revisions  in  and  additions 
to  such  code  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  take  account  of  developments  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  field  of  health  care 
I  including  the  development  of  new  occu- 
pations and  specialties  in  the  allied  health 
professions) . 


"(c)  In  the  preparation  of  such  code  and 
In  the  preparation  of  any  revision  thereof  or 
addition  thereto,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  Governmental  and  other  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  li- 
censure or  certification  of  individuals  en- 
gaged In  the  allied  health  professions,  and 
with  such  other  Governmental  and  other 
agencies,  professional  organizatlonE,  and 
other  persons,  as  may  be  appropriate." 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gravel)  : 
S.  1356.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Seward 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  for  myself  and 
Senator  Gravel  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Seward  National  Recreation  Area.  This 
recreation  area  would  include  spectacular 
forests,  glaciers,  lakes,  rivers,  wildlife,  and 
other  resources  in  the  Chugach  National 
Forest  and  nearby  lands  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  in  Alaska.  The  area  would 
contain  approximately  1.4  million  acres 
and  would  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  a  part  of  the 
Chugach  National  Forest. 

Rich  in  history,  spectacularly  beauti- 
ful, the  Seward  National  Recreation  Area 
contains  a  wealth  of  recreation  resources 
and  opportunities.  It  lies  about  an  hour 
away  from  Anchorage,  which  is  Alaska's 
most  populous  city  and  the  air  cross 
roads  of  the  world. 

The  story  of  civilization  within  the  pro- 
posed recreation  area  began  in  the  late 
1700's.  The  fur  of  the  sea  otter  attracted 
Siberian  fur  hunters  and  Russian  trad- 
ers who  enlisted  as  hunters  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  region — the  Kenaitze 
Indians.  In  the  1850's  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered, and  in  1888  the  town  of  Hope 
welcomed  a  discovery  at  Resurrection 
Creek  which  started  a  human  stampede 
in  search  of  the  precious  metal. 

Wildlife  is  a  main  attraction  of  the 
area.  Moose  wander  near  the  main  roads 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  Doll 
sheep  and  moimtain  goat  can  be  seen  on 
the  steep  mountain  slopes.  There  are 
black  bear,  browTi  bear,  and  abimdant 
porcupines  and  grouse.  Hunting  is  good 
and  fishing  very  popular,  particularly 
when  the  salmon  are  running. 

Most  of  the  recreation  area  is  rugged 
mountainous  terrain  with  a  maximum 
elevation  of  around  6,000  feet.  The  com- 
bination of  mounUins,  lakes,  streams, 
glaciers,  and  a  variety  of  vegetative  cov- 
er produce  a  striking  and  varied  land- 
scape. 

Ice  fields  and  glaciers  are  prevalent. 
The  recreation  area  includes  one  of  the 
largest  ice  deposits  in  North  America,  the 
Harding  Ice  Field.  It  contains  one  of  the 
major  established  glacial  attractions  in 
Alaska— the  Portage  Glacier,  This  out- 
standing geolof,ical  feature  draws  thou- 
sands of  persons  each  year  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  and  from  many  parts 
of  the  woi-ld.  From  a  parking  lot  obser\'a- 
tion  point  on  the  western  edge  of  Port- 
age Lake,  one  can  get  an  excellent  vie-w 
of  the  face  of  the  glacier,  the  expanse 
of  the  lake  itself,  and  the  steep  sur- 
rounding mountains.  Tlie  unique  feature 
of  this  panorama,  however,  is  the  float- 
ing mass  of  gigantic  icebergs  which  reg- 
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ularly  calve  off  the  face  of  the  glacier. 
These  irregular  chunks  of  ice  drift  across 
the  lake  and  come  within  close  range  of 
the  observation  point.  Few  other  places 
in  the  world  afford  such  a  closeup  view  of 
icebergs  from  a  vantage  point  on  land. 

My  bill  is  patterned  after  legislation 
which  established  other  National  Forest 
National  Recreation  Areas.  It  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  man- 
age the  recreation  area  for  public  out- 
door recreation  benefits  and  the  con- 
servation of  blctic,  scenic,  scientific,  geo- 
logic, historic,  and  other  values.  The 
management,  utilization,  and  dispKwal  of 
natural  resources  would  l>e  permitted  so 
long  as  these  functions  are  compatible 
with  the  recreational  purposes  and  pro- 
grams in  the  area.  Minerajs  would  be 
withdrawn  from  location  and  entry  un- 
der the  mining  laws,  but  could  be  leased 
or  removed  under  permits  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  these  would 
have  no  significant  adverse  effects  on 
the  administration  of  the  area.  Permits 
and  leases  would  contain  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  protect  the  areas  resources.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  also  be  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  its  subdivisions  In  adminis- 
tering the  area. 

Copies  of  a  map  of  the  proposed  na- 
tionaj  recreation  area  are  available  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  Washington  and  In  the  Alaska 
Regional  Forester's  office  in  Juneau. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  our  bill 
will  bring  an  important  new  concept  to 
bear  In  the  management  of  Federal  rec- 
reation resources  in  Alaska.  I  look  for- 
ward to  Its  early  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1356 
A  bin  to  establish  the  Seward  National  Rec- 
reation Area  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  the  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion use  and  enjoyment  of  certain  spectacu- 
lar forested  areas,  geological  areas,  lakes,  riv- 
ers and  streams,  and  other  recreational  fea- 
ti:res  and  resources  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula 
In  the  State  of  Alaska  by  present  and  future 
generations  and  the  conservation  of  scenic, 
scientific,  historic,  geologic,  and  other  values 
contributing  to  public  enjoyment  of  such 
lands  and  waters,  there  Is  hereby  established, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Seward 
National  Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "recreation  area") ,  compris- 
ing approximately  one  million,  four  hundred 
thousand  acres.  The  boundaries  of  the  rec- 
reation area  shall  be  those  shown  on  the 
map  entitled  "Proposed  Seward  National  Rec- 
reation Area"  dated  February  1971,  which  Is 
on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  In 
the  CMHce  of  the  Reslonal  Forester.  Alaska 
Region,  and  In  the  Office  of  the  Chief.  For- 
est Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  The  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  recreation  area  shall  be 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu*  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 


the  national  forest  system.  In  such  manner  as 
In  his  Judgment  will  best  provide  for  (1) 
public  outdoor  recreation  benefits;  (2)  con- 
servation of  blotlc,  scenic,  scientific,  geol- 
ogic, historic,  and  other  values  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment;  and  (3)  such  manage- 
ment, utilization,  or  disposal  of  natural  re- 
sources as  In  his  Judgment  will  promote  or 
are  compatible  with,  and  do  not  significantly 
Impair  the  purposes  for  which  the  recreation 
area  is  established. 

Sec.  3.  Within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
In  the  Poderal  Register  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
and  sucli  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  aa  If  Included  In  this  Act: 
Provided,  however,  That  correction  of  cleri- 
cal and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
description  may  be  made. 

Sec.  4.  The  boundarlea  of  the  (Thugach  Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  Include 
all  of  the  lands  not  preeenrtly  within  national 
forest  boundaries  lying  within  the  recrea- 
tion area  as  described  In  accordance  with 
section  1  of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal  property 
located  within  the  recreation  area  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having  cus- 
tody thereof,  be  transferred  without  consid- 
eration to  the  administrative  jurlBdlction 
of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him.  In  carrying 
out  the  purpcBee  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  rec- 
reation area  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands,  w.iters,  or  other  property,  or 
any  Interest  therein.  In  such  manner  as  he 
considers  to  be  In  the  public  Interest  to 
carry  out  the  purfKees  of  this  Act.  Any 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  owned  by 
or  under  the  control  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
or  any  p>olltical  subdivision  thereof  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  consent  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivisions.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  ."Shall  be  a-.;Ulable  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Lands 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  or  transferred  to 
his  administrative  Jurtsdictlon  within  the 
recreation  area  shall  become  part  of  the 
recreation  area  and  of  the  Chugach  Nation- 
al Forest. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  the  land  and 
waters  under  his  jurisdlctJon  within  the  rec- 
reation area  In  accordance  with  applicable 
Federal  and  State  laws;  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  Issue  regulations  designating 
zones  where  and  establishing  periods  when 
no  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admin- 
istration, wildlife  management,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment.  Except  In  emergencies,  any 
regulations  pursuant  to  the  section  shall  be 
Issued,  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Sec.  7.  The  lands  within  the  recreation 
area,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate,  may  is- 
sue permits  or  leases  for  the  removal  of  the 
nonleasable  minerals  from  lands  or  Interests 
In  lands  within  the  recreation  area,  and  he 
may  permit  the  removal  of  leasable  minerals 
from  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  within  the 
recreation  area  in  accordance  with  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  24,  1920,  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  or  the  Ac- 
quired Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1947  (30  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.),  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  such  dis- 
position would  not  have  significant  adverse 
effects  on  the  administration  of  the  recre- 
ation area:  Provided,  That  any  lease  respect- 
ing such  minerals  In  the  recreation  area  shall 
be  Issued  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  i>reecrlbe. 

All  receipts  derived  from  jjermlta  and  leases 


Issued  under  the  authority  of  this  section  for 
removal  of  nonleasable  minerals  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  same  funds  or  accounts  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  distrib- 
uted In  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  re- 
ceipts from  national  forests.  Any  receipts  de- 
rived from  ftermits  or  leases  Issued  on  lands 
within  the  recreation  area  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920.  as  amended, 
or  the  Act  of  August  7,  1947,  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  provided  In  the  applicable  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  United  States  over  waters  or 
any  stream  Included  In  the  recreation  area 
shall  be  determined  by  established  principles 
of  law.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any 
taking  by  the  United  States  of  water  rights 
which  are  vested  under  either  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  entitle  the  owner  thereof  to  just 
compensation.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  con- 
stitute an  expressed  or  Implied  claim  or  de« 
nlal  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  to  exemption  from  State  water  laws. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  Alaska  or  any  political  subdi- 
visions thereof  in  the  administration  of  the 
recreation  area  and  in  the  administration  and 
protection  of  lands  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
recreation  area  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
State  or  political  subdivisions  thereof.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  deprive  the  State  of 
Alaska  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  of 
its  right  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction within  the  recreation  area,  or  of  its 
right  to  tax  persons,  corporations,  franchises, 
or  other  non-Federal  property,  Including 
mineral  or  other  interests,  m  or  on  lands 
or  waters  within  the  recreation  area. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1362.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  ot  Columbia  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  payment  of 
the  District's  equitable  portions  of  the 
costs  of  reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  for  otlier 
purposes; 

S.  1363.  A  bill  to  revise  and  modernize 
procedures  relating  to  licensing  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged 
in  certain  occupations,  professions,  busi- 
nesses, trades,  and  callings,  and  for  other 
puiTioses; 

S.  1364.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  indemnification  oi  persons 
sustaining  certain  losses  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  fi- 
nancially irresponsible  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1365.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  development  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  persons  and 
families  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1366.  A  bill  to  designate  the  legal 
public  holidays  to  be  observed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

S.  1367.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease  airspace  above  and  below  freeway 
rights-of-way  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcohohc  Beverage  Control 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  increase  the  jurisdic- 
tional amount  for  the  administration  of 
small  estates,  to  increase  the  family 
allowance,  to  provide  simplified  proce- 
dures for  the  settlement  of  estates,  and  to 
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eliminate  provisions  which  discriminate 
against  women  in  administering  estates; 
and 

S.  1370.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
act  approved  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat. 
974),  as  amended,  to  standardize  proce- 
dures for  the  testing  of  utility  meters; 
to  add  a  penalty  provision  in  order  to 
enable  certification  imder  section  5(a) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1968,  and  to  authorize  cooperative 
action  with  State  and  Federal  regulatory 
bodies  on  matters  of  Joint  interest; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Business,-  Commerce, 
and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
have  the  honor  to  Introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  nine  bills  which  have 
been  submitted  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  for  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  This  is  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict's legislative  package  and  as  soon  as 
the  city  has  completed  submission  of  its 
program,  I  intend  to  announce  hearings 
on  the  bills  within  my  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

The  bills  I  am  today  introducing 
would: 

First,  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to  Increase  the  jurisdictional 
amount  of  administration  of  small  es- 
tates from  $500  to  $2,500,  increase  the 
family  allowance  and  provide  for  sim- 
plified procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
such  estates. 

Second,  amend  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  to  allow  the  Board  greater 
flejdbility  in  dealing  with  licensees. 

Third,  authorize  the  District  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights 
of  way. 

Fourth,  establish  a  revolving  fund  con- 
sisting of  appropriated  monies  repaid  to 
the  fund  and  sums  from  any  other  source 
to  be  loaned  to  nonprofit  housing  spon- 
sors from  any  other  source  to  be  loaned 
to  nonprofit  housing  sponsors  for  plan- 
ning of  housing  for  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  iacome. 

Fifth,  amend  the  present  motor  ve- 
hicle responsibility  laws  to  provide  for 
the  Indemnification  of  individuals  who 
sustain  losses  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  by  financially  ir- 
responsible indinduals. 

Sixth,  allow  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  payment  of  the  District's 
share  of  the  costs  of  reservoirs  on  the 
Potomac  River. 

Seventh,  revise  licensing  procedures 
for  various  occupations. 

Eighth,  designate  certain  legal  public 
holidays  so  that  such  holidays  shall  be 
celebrated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  90-363 
which  sets  certain  Mondays  as  the  day 
to  celebrate  such  holidays. 

Ninth,  standardize  the  procedures  for 
the  testing  of  certain  utility  meters. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits, 


Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastorz,  Mr, 
Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 

S.  1373.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Fong.  Ander- 
son, Bayh,  Case,  Gravel,  Hart,  Hughes, 
Humphrey,  Iwouye.  Javits,  Magnuson, 
Pastore,  Pell,  Percy,  Randolph,  and 
Stevens,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1965  repealed  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system,  and  commenced 
long  needed  steps  to  reform  basic  policy 
governing  the  oldest  theme  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Since  then,  additional  re- 
form measures  have  been  enacted,  and 
the  comprehensive  bill  I  introduce  today 
continues  this  effort. 

In  preparing  the  bill  introduced  today, 
I  worked  with  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Senator  Fong.  Senator  Hart,  and 
Senator  Pell  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  also  sought  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  outside  experts,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Conference  and  its  more  than 
50  member  organizations. 

The  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  continuing 
the  basic  reform  initiated  in  1965.  It  ac- 
complishes the  following  objectives: 

First,  it  refines  and  strengthens  the 
new  system  established  in  1965.  It  not 
only  remedies  the  confused  situation  in 
the  allocation  of  visas  to  applicants  in 
Western  Hemisphere  countries — but  also 
provides  a  more  orderly,  fiexible,  and 
humane  method  of  allocating  visas  to 
applicants  of  all  countries,  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

Second,  it  strengthens  immigration 
objectives  to  reunite  families. 

Third,  it  establishes  a  new  humanitar- 
ian policy  of  asylum  for  refugees  and 
victims  of  natural  calamity. 

Fourth,  it  refines  the  application  of  our 
belief  in  human  dignity  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity under  law,  by  reestablishing  a 
board  of  visa  appeals  and  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  deportation. 

Fifth,  it  provides  minor  adjustments 
in  the  nationality  and  naturalization  law, 
and  establishes  a  Select  Commission  on 
Nationality  and  Naturalization  to  evalu- 
ate the  fairness  of  our  general  policy  in 
this  extremely  important,  but  overlooked 
area  of  public  concern. 

Sixth,  but  of  immediate  importance — 
the  bill  curbs  the  massive  influx  of  alien 
workers  from  Mexico  who  are  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  severe  economic  de- 
pression in  many  of  our  border  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  elabo- 
rate briefly  on  these  objectives — in  the 
order  I  have  listed  them — by  referring 
to  specific  sections  of  the  bill. 

(1)     REFINEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM 
ESTABLISHED   IN    1965 

Section  4  establishes  a  worldwide  ceil- 
ing of  300,000  immigrants  armually,  ex- 
clusive of  immediate  family  members  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  other  special  Immi- 
grants. 

The  worldwide  ceiling  becomes  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1974.  In  the  interim,  the 
present  ceiling  of   170,000   immigrants 


from  countries  in  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere continues  to  operate. 

The  present  ceiling  of  120,000  immi- 
grants from  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  raised  to  130,000 — and, 
owing  to  the  special  nature  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  program,  refugees  who  adjust 
their  status  to  permanent  resident  alien 
imder  the  act  of  November  2,  1966.  mil 
not  be  counted  against  the  ceiling. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  extends  the  pres- 
ent 20,000  annual  limitation  on  immigra- 
tion from  any  one  country  in  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  to  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  as  well — except  that  Canada 
and  Mexico  are  given  a  maximum  of  35.- 
000  each. 

Section  6  amends  the  preference  sys- 
tem established  in  1965.  In  addition  to 
introducing  flexibility  into  the  allocation 
of  visas  among  the  seven  preferences, 
this  section  applies  the  preference  sys- 
tem on  a  worldwide  basis  simultaneously 
with  the  effective  date  of  the  world 
ceiling. 

In  the  interim,  the  preference  system, 
which  is  currently  operative  only  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  Is  broadened  to  in- 
clude the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  the 
preference  system  will  operate  separately 
in  each  hemisphere  until  July  1,  1974. 

As  suggested,  section  6  of  the  bill  in- 
troduces maximum  flexibility  into  the 
allocation  of  visas  within  the  preference 
system.  This  is  accomplished,  first  of  all, 
by  making  minor  changes  in  percentage 
allocations  from  the  pool  of  visas  to  each 
preference  category,  so  as  to  better  re- 
flect the  pattern  of  anticipated  de- 
mands— and,  more  importantly,  by  per- 
mitting the  drop  down  of  unused  visas 
in  any  category  to  meet  excessive  de- 
mand in  the  category  that  follows.  Visas 
remaining  after  the  drop  down  through 
the  seven  preference  categories  will  be 
issued  to  nonpreference  immigrants. 

These  modifications  in  the  preference 
system  will,  among  other  things,  make 
available  additional  visas  in  the  cate- 
gories traditionally  used  by  applicants 
in  Ireland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  several  other  countries. 

(2)     FAMILY    UNITT 

On  strengthening  traditional  immi- 
gration objectives  to  reunite  families, 
section  6  of  the  bill  adds  parents  of  per- 
manent resident  aliens  to  the  second 
preference. 

It  also  increases  the  number  of  visas 
available  to  refugees,  who  frequently 
have  relatives  in  the  United  States. 

Section  7  facilitates  the  admission  of 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Section  22  provides  for  tlie  issuance  of 
special  immigrant  visas  to  clean  up  the 
backlog  of  applicants  in  the  fifth  prefer- 
ence for  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. In  Italy,  petitions  date  back  sev- 
eral years  and  contain  a  residue  which 
resulted  from  the  discriminatory  na- 
tional origins  quota  system. 

To  provide  relief  for  qualified  fifth 
preference  visa  applicants  who  still  wri.<ih 
to  join  their  family  in  this  country,  is 
humane  and  just. 

Additionally,  section  3  establishes  a 
Board  of  Visa  Appeals  to  review  the  de- 
nials of  an  immigrant  visa  to  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  resident 
aliens. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  in 
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which  the  denial  of  a  visa  by  an  Ameri- 
can consul  abroad  has  raised  justifiable 
skepticism. 

Some  of  these  denial  ca-ses  have  been 
finally  settled  through  the  enactment  of 
private  immigration  bills. 

It  is  time  that  an  informal  appeal  proc- 
ess ciurently  operates  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Regardles.s  of  the  Department's  find- 
ings, however,  the  final  decision  rests 
with  the  consul  abroad.  I  believe  an 
independent  board  of  visa  appeals — 
under  law — will  help  assure  a  more 
equitable  treatment  of  denial  cases. 

(3)     ASYLUM   FOR   REFUGEES 

Sections  6  and  7  of  the  bUl  establish 
a  new  humanitarian  policy  of  asylum  for 
refugees.  First,  the  definition  of  a  refugee 
is  broadened  from  its  present  European 
and  cold  war  framework,  to  include  the 
homeless  throughout  the  world.  Second, 
the  number  of  annual  refugee  admissions 
allocated  within  the  preference  system  is 
raised  from  the  current  maximum  of 
10.200  to  30.000.  Third,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  parole  into  the 
country  additional  nimnbers  of  refugees 
in  times  of  emergency,  if  he  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  This  merely 
confirms  what  we  have  done  over  the 
last  15  years  in  admitting  those  who  fled 
Hungary  and  Cuba  and  Czechoslovakia. 
And,  fourth,  the  bill  provides  a  perma- 
nent authority  to  adjust  the  status  of 
refugee  parolees  to  that  of  permanent 
residence,  thus  avoiding  the  need  for 
special  legislation  of  the  kind  enacted  for 
Hungarians  and  Cubans. 

In  practice,  our  countrj'  has  always 
been  generous  in  providing  resettlement 
opportimities  to  refugees,  but  our  perma- 
nent immigration  law  has  never  included 
a  comprehensive  asylum  policy.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  I  believe  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  our  law  fully  recognize 
refugee  problems  and  resettlement  needs 
throughout  the  world.  The  bill  accom- 
plishes this  objective. 

(4  1     HUMAN  DIGNITT  AVD  EQt^AL  OPPORTUNrTY 
UNDER  LAW 

As  suggested  earlier,  section  3  of  the 
bill  establishes  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals 
to  review  the  denials  of  an  immigrant 
visa  to  relatives  of  US.  citizens  or  perma- 
nent resident  aliens. 

Section  15  of  the  bill  reestablishes  a 
statute  of  limitations  on  deportation.  It 
is  an  established  principle  of  law  that 
justice  requires  a  time  limit,  within 
which  authorities  must  commence  pro- 
ceedings a3nip.st  an  individual  for  any 
alleged  crime  or  violation  of  law. 

We  recognize  this  principle  in  the  crim- 
inal code,  the  exceptions  usually  involv- 
ing capital  cases. 

But  in  matters  invoUing  the  deporta- 
tion of  a  lawfully  admitted  resident  alien, 
this  elementary  principle  does  not  apply. 

The  alien  may  have  resided  in  this 
country  since  childhood,  or  for  20  or  30 
years  or  more.  He  may  have  been  a  prod- 
uct of  our  society — but  he  is  denied  its 
justice,  and  its  equity  under  the  law. 

Tlie  absence  of  a  statute  of  limitations 
from  the  basic  immigration  law  is  a 
tragic  shortcoming — a  glaring  injustice 
which  has  caused  undue  personal  hard- 
ship and  anxiet.v  in  the  lives  of  many. 


All  Senators  are  familiar  with  such 
cases.  The  bill  I  introduce  is  a  modest 
attempt  to  remedy  the  situation. 

(5)     NATIONALrrY    AND    NATURALIZATION 

Section  23  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
short-term  select  Commission  on  Na- 
tionality and  Naturalization.  As  stated  in 
the  bill: 

The  Commission  shall  make  a  complete 
study  and  investigation  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  policy,  administration  and  ef- 
fect of  title  III  of  the  IinnTlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  effect  of  federal  judicial  decisions  In  re- 
cent years  on  any  of  the  provisions  of  such 
title  and  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
fairness  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  and 
their  administration  and  effect,  relating  to 
nationality  and  naturalization. 

Mr.  President,  this  important  segment 
of  public  policy  has  been  ignored  and 
overlooked  by  the  Congress,  since  the 
codification  and  amendment  of  nation- 
ality and  naturalization  laws  in  1952. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  pro- 
visions in  the  basic  statute  are  products 
of  a  harsher  period  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, and  should  have  no  place  in  the 
public  policy  of  a  free  society. 

But  aside  from  this,  court  decisions  in 
recent  years  have  altered  the  statute  con- 
siderably. The  situation  clearly  demands 
a  comprehensive  review  and  evaluation 
of  our  nationality  and  naturalization  pol- 
icy. I  strongly  feel  this  will  be  more  easily 
and  fairly  accomplished  through  the  ef- 
forts of  an  independent  select  commis- 
sion. 

(61     INFLUX    OF    ALIEN    WORKERS    FROM    ME.'CICO 
AND   CANADA 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  sections  7  and 
14  of  the  bill  help  to  curb  the  massive  in- 
flux of  alien  workers,  who  are  contrib- 
uting significantly  to  severe  economic 
depression  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

The  grinding  poverty,  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  low  wages  wliich  mark  many 
communities  in  our  southern  border 
States  is  well  known.  A  readily  available 
and  low-paid  workforce  from  Mexico  is 
an  important  factor  contributing  to  this 
distressing  situation. 

In  previous  years  I  have  talked  at 
length  on  this  subject  in  this  Chamber 
and  elsewhere.  And  in  both  the  90th 
Congress  and  the  01st  Congre.^  I  intro- 
duced remedial  legislation.  I  do  so  again 
today,  in  the  hope  that  Congress  will 
finally  come  to  grips  with  what  can  only 
be  described  as  a  national  disgrace. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  refines  the  so- 
called  "alien  commuter  system"  admin- 
istered by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  Tliis  system,  a  ci"ea- 
tiu-e  of  administrative  ingenuity  without 
a  statutory  base,  permits  Canadian  and 
Mexican  workers  who  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence,  and  who  hold  ajien 
registration  receipt  cards — commonly 
known  as  "green  cards" — to  reside  in 
Canada  or  Mexico  and  regularly  com- 
mute across  the  border  to  places  of  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

A  major  thrust  of  our  immigration 
laws  has  always  been  to  protect  the 
working  conditions  and  job  opportuni- 
ties of  American  workers.  As  it  currently 
operates,  the  40-year-old  commuter  sys- 
tem— not  provided  for  in  these  laws,  but 


directly  related  to  them — does  not  carry 
out  this  objective.  It  Ls  true  that  poten- 
tial commuters  among  many  of  the  cur- 
rent applicants  for  an  immigrant  visa 
are  covered  by  the  labor  clearance  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigi-ation  Act  of  1965. 
But  once  an  applicant  is  given  perma- 
nent resident  status  as  a  bona  fide  immi- 
grant— once  he  receives  his  green  card — 
for  all  practical  purposes  he  holds  in  his 
hand  a  permanent  work  permit  for  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  beUeve  aliens  should  be  given 
the  imique  privilege  of  being  considered 
bona  fide  immigrants  for  purposes  of  em- 
ployment in  this  country,  when  they 
chcxee  to  reside  across  the  border  and 
fail  to  become  immigrants  in  the  sense 
contemplated  by  law — and,  more  impor- 
tantly, when  their  employment  is  so 
clearly  detrimental  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions, the  job  opportunities,  and  the 
organizing  and  collective  bargaining  ef- 
forts of  American  workers. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  does  not  end  the  commuter  system 
but  it  does  refine  its  current  operations. 
The  amendment  simply  says  that  each 
commuter  alien  must  be  regularly  certi- 
fied every  6  months  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  that  his  pre.sence  in  the  United 
States  to  seek  or  continue  employment 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  American  workers 
similarly  employed.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  revocation  of  a  commuter 
alien's  labor  clearance,  if  he  violated  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  such  as  a  ban 
on  strikebreaking — and  this  regulation 
needs  strengthening — prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Section  14  of  the  bill,  among  other 
things,  imposes  criminal  sanctions  on 
employers  who  knowingly  employ  illegal 
entrants  or  those  in  an  immigration 
status  in  which  employment  is  not  au- 
tiiorized.  There  is  agreement  in  nearly  all 
quarters  that  the  presence  of  illegal  en- 
trants from  Mexico  within  the  American 
labor  market  continues  to  be  a  serious 
problem.  An  even  greater  problem,  how- 
ever, is  apparently  generated  by  Mexi- 
can nationals  who  enter  the  United 
States  as  bona  fide  visitors,  usually  on 
72-hour  passes — commonly  kno^^•n  as 
white  cards.  Ftatistics  compiled  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
are  not  adequate  to  gage  the  full  extent 
of  employment  among  these  visitors. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  estimated  that  some 
2  million  white  cards  are  currently  in 
use.  and  that  tens  of  thoasands  are  issued 
annually. 

Because  the  cards  are  undated  and  no 
record  of  entry  is  made  at  the  border, 
Mexican  nationals  find  them  an  ex- 
tremely convenient  vehicle  to  enter  the 
United  States — and  with  impunity  ac- 
quire employment,  remaining  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  In  violation  of 
their  limited  status  as  3 -day  visitors. 
Moreover,  there  are  no  effective  statu- 
tory or  administrative  regulations  to  de- 
ter employers  from  knowingly  hiring  the 
alien  visitors.  In  f£ict,  as  it  now  stands, 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  ex- 
pressly  facilitates   their   employment. 
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Mr.  President,  the  influx  of  an  alien 
workforce  from  Mexico,  to  compete  for 
the  limited  number  of  jobs  available  in 
border  areas,  is  compounding  an  already 
serious  situation,  and,  understandably, 
producing  bitter  resentment  among  the 
severely  disadvantaged  American  work- 
ers. 

In  these  days  of  increased  agitation  by 
those  who  find  they  have  no  redress  of 
grievances,  the  alien  worker  issue  co\ild 
well  become  explosive,  with  grave  local 
and  international  consequences.  I  believe 
the  situation  demands  the  very  urgent 
and  active  concern  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress.  It  demands  an  orderly 
pursuit  of  justice  and  fair  play.  Some 
measure  of  relief  is  needed  promptly. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  these 
amendments — if  coupled  with  a 
strengthening  and  more  effective  imple- 
mentation of  administrative  regula- 
tions— will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  a 
reasonable  and  humane  remedy  of  the 
chronic  problems  faced  by  the  influx  of 
workers  from  Mexico. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  the  rather  free 
flow  of  nationals  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries into  the  United  States  evolved  from 
a  recognition  of  the  special  relations 
which  we  have  had  with  these  countries 
over  the  years.  And  I  believe  the  parties 
concerned  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  mu- 
ttial  benefits  of  these  relations,  while  at 
the  same  time  curbing  the  adverse  effects 
ahen  workers,  including  the  exploitation 
of  the  workers  themselves.  In  fact,  a  solu- 
tion to  these  festering  problems  can  only 
help  to  Insure  that  the  spirit  of  cordiality 
at  the  border  will  continue  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  what  I 
feel  are  tcxiay's  principal  issues  in  the 
immigration  field.  And  I  strongly  feel 
that  unless  informed  citizens,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  adminstration  give  these 
issues  the  attention  they  need  and  de- 
serve, much  chaos  will  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant area  of  public  policy. 

I  urge  Senators  to  join  the  movement 
for  continuing  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  introduce  today,  and 
a  summary-  of  its  provisions,  be  printed 
at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary'  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.   1373 

A   bill   to   revise   the    Immigration   and 
Nationality  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housi' 
0/  Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerjca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  bo  cited  as  the  "Immigration  and 
Natioiiality   .^ct   Amendments   of   1971." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  (27)  of  Section  101 
ef  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101)  is  amended— 

ill  by  striking  out  subparagraph  ( A )  and 
redesLgn.iting  .subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  (Di. 
and  (El  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C), 
and  (D),  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "carrying  on  the  vo- 
cation of  minister  of  a  religious  denomina- 
tion" in  the  subparagraph  redesignated  as 
subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "performing  duties  which  are  related 
to  the  religious  activities  of  a  religious  de- 
nomination"; and 

(3)  by  amending  the  subparagraph  redes- 
ignated as  subparagraph  (D)  to  read  as 
follows; 


"(Di  an  Immigrant  who  is  an  employee, 
or  an  honorably  retired  former  employee,  of 
the  United  States  Government  abroad,  and 
who  hits  performed  faJtMul.  loj-aJ,  and  ef- 
ficient service  for  a  total  of  fifteen  years,  or 
more,  and  his  accompanying  spouse  and 
children:  Provided.  That  the  principal  offi- 
cer of  a  Foreign  Service  establishment.  In 
his  discretion,  shall  have  recommended  the 
granting  of  special  immigraixt  status  to  such 
alien  and  the  Secretary  of  State  approves 
such  recommendation  and  finds  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  grant  such  status." 
Sec.  3.  Section  104  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUo^^lng 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  subsection  as  the  'Board'),  to  be 
independent  of  the  Visa  Office.  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  five  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  desig- 
nate one  member  as  Chairman.  The  prac- 
tice and  pr(x;edure  before  the  Board  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  this  subsection  and,  sub- 
ject to  paragiaph  (4),  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe. 
"(2)  Upon  petition — 

"(A)  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
claiming  that  an  alien  outside  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  (1)  a  preference  status 
by  reason  of  a  relationship  to  the  petitioner 
described  In  paragraph  (1),  (4),  or  (5)  of 
section  203(a) ,  or  (11)  an  Immediate  relative 
status  under  section  201  (b) ,  or 

"(B)  by  any  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  claiming  that  an  alien 
outside  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  a 
preference  status  by  reason  of  the  relation- 
ship to  the  petitioner  described  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  203(a). 

the  Board  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
any  determination  of  a  United  States  con- 
sular officer  refusing  an  Immigration  visa,  or 
revoking  an  Immigrant  visa  Issued,  to  any 
such  alien  outside  the  United  States  who 
has  applied  for  classification  as  a  preference 
immigrant  described  in  any  such  paragraph 
or  as  an  immediate  relative.  Each  alien  shall 
be  Informed  of  the  review  procedure  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  when  a  determi- 
nation refusing  or  revoking  an  Immigrant 
visa  to  him  is  made  by  a  consular  officer.  No 
petition  for  review  may  be  filed  with  the 
Board  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  notification  to  an  alien  of  the  making  of 
the  determination  with  respect  to  which  re- 
view is  sought. 

"(3)  Any  review  by  the  Board  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  conducted  solely  upon 
the  basis  of  the  visa  application  and  any 
other  supporting  documents  submitted  in 
connection  with  such  application  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  alien  concerned,  and  any  other 
documents,  materials,  or  information  in  the 
possession  of  and  considered  by  the  con- 
sular officer,  together  with  any  briefs,  memo- 
randa, or  arguments  submitted  in  writing 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  alien.  No  alien,  solely 
by  virtue  of  a  petition  for  review  by  the 
Board  under  this  subsection,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  entry  or  admission  into  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  The  decision  of  the  Board  In  each 
case  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  com- 
muni&ited  to  the  petitioner  and  the  alien 
concerned.  Decisions  of  the  Board  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on 
all  questions  of  law  and  fact  relating  to  the 
Issuance  or  revocation  of  a  visa  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  other  official, 
department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States;  but,  northing  In  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  section  221  (d) ." 

Sec.  4.  (a)   Subsection   (a)   of  section  201 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act   (8 
U.S.C.  1151)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)   Exclusive  of  special  lmmlgr.ints  de- 
fined In  secUon  101(a)  (27) ,  of  alien  refugees 


who  may  apply  for  adjustment  of  status  to 
that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  under 
the  Act  of  November  2,  1966  (80  Stat.  1161; 
8  U.S.C.  1255  note),  and  of  the  immediate 
relatives  of  United  States  citizens  specified 
In  subsection  lb)  of  this  section,  the  number 
of  aliens  who  may  be  Issued  immigrant  visas 
or  who  may  otherwise  acquire  the  status  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  (ii  shall 
not  m  any  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  eighty  thousand 
and  (U)  shall  not  In  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
a  total  of  three  hundred  thotisand :  Prorided, 
That,  during  the  period  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
-Act  Amendments  of  1971  through  June  30, 
1974.  the  number  of  aliens  specified  in  this 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  In  .-iny  of  the  first 
three  quarters  of  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a 
total  of  forty-five  thousand  and  shall  not  in 
any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  one  hundred 
.seventy  thousand  for  aliens  ascribed  to  in- 
dependent foreign  countries  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  and  (B)  shall  not  in  any  of 
the  first  three  quarters  of  any  fiscal  year 
exceed  a  total  of  thirty-five  thousand  and 
shall  not  In  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  total 
of  one  hundred  thirty  thousand  for  aliens 
ascribed  to  Independent  foreign  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere." 

tb)  SubsecUons  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  such 
section  are  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  202 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1152)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  number  of 
conditional  entries"  In  the  first  provl.so — 

(2)  by  amending  the  second  proviso  to 
read  as  follows:  "Provided  further.  That, 
notwithstanding  the  preceding  proviso,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  made  avaU- 
able  to  natives  of  any  country  contiguous 
to  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  thirty- 
five  thousand  In  any  fiscal  year.";  and 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed 
1  per  centum"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall  not  exceed  3  per  centum". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203 
cf  the  Immigration  end  Nationality  Act  (8 
use.  1153)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  their  conditional 
entry  authorized,  as  the  case  may  be,"  in 
the  portion  which  precedes  paragraph    (1); 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "20" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  Inserting  a  com- 
ma and  "or  parents"  after  "unmarried 
daughters"  and  Insert  after  "permanent  resi- 
dence" the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  In 
the  case  of  parents,  such  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "10" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "15".  and  Insert 
after  "201(a)  (11),"  the  foUowing:  "pltis  any 
visas  not  required  for  the  classes  specified 
In  paragraphs   (1)   and   (2),"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "24" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "20",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "brothers  or  sisters"  in  that  para- 
graph and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "un- 
married brothers  or  unmarried  sisters"; 

(6)  In  paragraph  (61 ,  by  striking  out  "10" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "16",  and  Insert 
after  ■■201(a)  (11) ,"  the  following:  ■'plus  any 
visas  not  required  for  the  classes  specified  In 
paragraphs   (1)   through   (5),";  and 

(7)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  u 
follows : 

"(7)  (A)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  avail- 
able, pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe  and  In  a 
number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
number  specified  In  section  201(a)  (U).  to 
alien  refugees  described  In  subparagraph  (B) , 
who  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  8tat«i. 

"(B)  The  term  'alien  refugee'  means  (1) 
any  alien  (I)  who  has  left  or  shall  leave  from 
and  Is  unwUllng  to  return  to  any  country 
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owing  to  a  well-founded  fear  of  being  perse- 
cuted for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  national- 
ity, membership  of  a  particular  social  group, 
or  political  opinion,  or  (H)  who  has  been 
uprooted  by  natural  calamity  or  military 
operations  and  who  Is  unable  to  return  to  his 
usual  place  of  abode,  and  (11)  the  spoxise  and 
children  of  any  such  alien,  If  accompanying 
or  following  to  Join  him.". 

(b)  SubsecUons  (g)  and  (h)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  UJ3.C.  1182(a) )  is  amend- 
ed by  strlldng  "or  a  mental  defect"; 

(\3)  Paragraph  (14)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "to 
special  immigrants  defined  In  section  101(a) 
(37)  (A)  (other  than  the  parents,  spovises,  or 
children  of  United  States  citizens  or  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence),"; 

(c)  Paragraph  (34)  of  subecctlon  (a)  la 
repealed; 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (25)  of 
subsection  (a)"  at  the  first  place  It  appears, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1) 
or  (25)   of  subsection   (a)"; 

(e)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  (A)  The  Attorney  General  may  In  his 
discretion  parole  Into  the  United  States 
temporarily  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  for  emergent  reasons  or  for 
reasons  deemed  strictly  In  the  public  in- 
terest any  alien  applying  for  admission  as 
an  admission  of  the  alien  and  when  the 
purposes  of  such  parole  shall,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General,  have  been  served 
the  alien  shall  forwlth  return  or  be  re- 
turned to  the  custody  from  which  he  was 
paroled  and  thereafter  his  case  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  any  other  applicant  for  admission 
to  the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General,  for  emergent 
reasons  and  In  order  to  promote  the  national 
Interest,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  amd  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, may  parole  into  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  any  alien  refugees  or  class  of 
refugees  as  described  In  section  203(a)  (7i. 
"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  numerical  limi- 
tations specified  in  any  other  section  of  this 
Act,  any  alien  who  has  been  paroled  into  the 
United  States  as  a  refvigee  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (B),  whose  parole  has  not  there- 
fore been  terminated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States 
for  at  least  two  years  and  who  has  not  ac- 
quired permanent  residence,  shall  forthwl'ih 
return  or  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the 
Service  and  shall  thereupon  be  inspected  and 
examined  for  admission  into  the  United 
States,  and  his  case  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  235,  236,  and 
337. 

"(Di  Jiny  alien  who,  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (C).  is  found,  upon  inspection  by  the 
immigration  officer  or  after  hearing  before 
a  special  Inquiry  officer,  to  be  admissible  as 
an  immigrant  under  this  Act  at  the  time 
of  his  Inspection  and  examination,  except 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  and  Is  not  in 
poBsesBlon  of  the  documents  required  by 
secUon  212(a)  (20),  shall  be  regarded  as  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  his 
arrival." 

(f)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  -'who  is  excludable 
from  tlie  United  States  under  paragraph  ( 1  > 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  any 
alien". 

(8)    Subsection    (h)     of    thJa    secUon    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  Any  alien,  who  Is  excludable  from 
th«  United  States  under  paragarph  (9) ,  (10) , 


(12),  or  (19)  of  this  section,  who  (A)  Is 
the  spouse  or  the  unmarried  son  or  daughter. 
or  the  minor  vmmarried  lawfvUly  adopted 
child,  of  a  United  States  citizen,  or  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, or  of  an  alien  who  has  been  issued 
an  linmlgran.t  visa,  or  (B)  has  a  son  or 
daughter  who  is  a  United  States  citizen,  or 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  shall.  If  otherwise  admissible,  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  (1)  If  it  shall 
be  established  to  the  saUafaction  of  the  At- 
torney General  that  (A)  the  alien's  exclusion 
would  result  In  hardship  to  such  spoiLse, 
parent,  or  son  or  daughter  of  such  alien,  and 
(B)  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of 
such  alien  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  safety,  or  security  of  the 
United  States;  and  (2)  U  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  his  discretion,  and  pursuant  to  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  procedures  as  he  may 
by  regtilations  prescribe,  has  consented  to 
the  alien's  appl>'lng  or  reapplying  for  a  visa 
and  for  admission  to  the  United  States." 

(h)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 
"(J)  Any  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
m-uient  residence  whose  principal,  actual 
dwelling  place  is  in  a  foreign  country  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States  and  is  return- 
ing from  a  temporary  stay  in  such  foreign 
country  to  seek  or  continue  employment  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  Into  the 
United  States  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified  to  the  Attorney 
General  within  six  months  prior  to  the  date 
of  admission  that  the  employment  of  such 
alien  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  workers  In  the  United 
States  similarly  employed,  and  If  such  cer- 
tification has  not  been  revoked  on  any 
ground.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  aliens  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  whether  or 
not  such  aliens  were  so  admitted  prior  to 
or  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection." 

Sec.  8.  Section  223(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1203)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"If  the  Attorney  General  finds  (1)  that  the 
applicant  under  subsection  laWl)  has  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
perm.anent  residence,  or  that  the  applicant 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  has.  since  admis- 
sion, maintained  the  status  required  of  him 
at  the  time  of  his  admission  and  such  ap- 
plicant desires  to  visit  abroad  and  to  return 
to  the  United  States  to  resume  the  status 
existing  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for  such 
visit.  (2)  that  the  application  is  made  in 
good  faith,  and  (3)  that  the  alien's  proposed 
departure  from  the  United  States  would  not 
be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretl.^n,  issue  the  permit.  The  permit  shall  be 
valid  for  not  more  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  Issuance  and  shall  be  in  such  form 
as  shall  be  by  regulations  prescribed  for  the 
complete  identification  of  the  alien." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  224  of  the  Inunigratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  tS  U.S.C.  1204)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "alien  refugee."  Im- 
mediately after  "special  Immigrant"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(bt  The  section  heading  fcr  such  section 
la  amended  by  Inserting  ".  .ALIEN  REFUGEE," 
Immediately  after  "IMMEDLATE  RELA- 
TIVE." 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  224 
In  the  table  of  contents  of  such  .\ct  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  alien  reftigee."  im- 
mediately sifter    -Immediats  relative." 

Sec.  10.  Section  241iai(10)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1251 
(a)  ( 10) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  lan- 
guage within  the  parentheses  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following :  "other  than  an 
alien  who  is  described  In  section  101(a)  (27) 
(A)  or  is  a  native-born  citizen  of  any  Inde- 
pendent foreign  cotintry  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  of  the  Canal  Zone." 


Ssx:.  11.  Section  244(d)  of  the  ImmlgraUon 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1254(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "la  entitled  to  a 
special  immigrant  classification  under  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (27)  (A),  or". 

Sec  12.  Section  245(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1255(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  country  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere"  and  Inserting  ta 
lieu  thereof  "any  country  contiguous  to  the 
United  SUtes". 

Sec.  13.  Section  248  (8  U.S.C.  1258)  is 
amended  to  read: 

"Sec  248.  The  Attorney  General  may,  un- 
der such  conditions  as  he  may  describe,  au- 
thorize a  change  from  any  nonimmigrant 
classification  to  any  other  nonimmigrant 
classiflcatlon  in  the  case  of  any  alien  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant who  is  continuing  to  maintain  that 
status,  except  ( 1 )  an  alien  classified  as  a  non- 
immigrant under  paragraph  (15)  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a),  or  (2)  an  alien  classified  u  a 
nonimmigrant  under  paragraph  15(C)  or  an 
aUen  classified  as  a  nonimmigrant  under 
paragraph  (15)  (J)  of  section  101(a)  who  is 
ineligible  to  apply  for  an  immigrant  visa 
or  permanent  residence  by  retison  of  section 
212(e)  unless  he  applies  to  have  his  classifi- 
cation changed  from  a  classification  under 
paragraph  15(C)  or  (J)  to  a  classiflcatlon 
under  paragraph  15(A)  or  15(0)  of  section 
101(a)." 

Sec.    14.   Section    274    (8   VB.C.    1324)    is 
eimended  as  follows: 

(a)  Paragraph  (a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  proviso  thereto. 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)   is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Any  person,  including  any  person 
acting  as  an  agent  of  an  employer,  who  know- 
ingly employs  any  alien  who  is  in  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  law  or  In  an  immigra- 
tion status  in  which  such  employment  is  not 
authorized,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both,  for  each  alien  in  respect  to  whom  any 
violation  of  this  subsection  occurs.  When- 
ever the  defendant  Is  shown  to  have  em- 
ployed an  alien  without  inquiring  whether 
the  prospective  employee  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  an  alien  and.  if  an  alien, 
whether  he  could  present  evidence  of  alien 
registration  showing  that  he  was  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  or  evidence  that  the  employment 
is  permissible  under  his  Immigration  status, 
such  employment  shall  be  deemed  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  defendant's  knowledge 
that  the  alien  was  in  the  United  States  In 
vio'.atlon  of  law  to  authorize  conviction." 

(c)  A  new  paragraph  (c)  is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  No  officer  or  person  shall  have  au- 
thority to  make  any  arrest  for  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  section  except  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Service  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General,  either  individually 
or  as  a  member  of  a  class,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers whose  duty  it  la  to  enforce  criminal 
laws." 

(d)  A  new  paragraph  (d)  Is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
employment  of  five  or  less  aliens  by  any  per- 
son, including  any  person  acting  as  an  agent 
of  an  employer,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  In 
violation  of  law." 

Sec.  15.  (a)  (1)  Chapter  9  of  title  n  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natlon»llty  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1351-1362)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"■LnCTATIONS    OW    DKPORTATION 

"Sec  293.  (a)  No  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
Other  than  an  alien  who  obtained  such  status 
by  fraud,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  or 
other  misconduct.  sbAQ  be  deported  solely  by 
reason  of  any  conduct  or  event  occurring  or 
condition  existing  more  than  ten  years  prior 
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to  the  institution  of  deportation  proceedings 
against  him. 

"(b)  No  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  before 
attaining  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be 
deported  If  he  has  resided  continuously  with- 
in the  United  States  for  a  period  of  at  least 
ten  years  Immediately  preceding  the  institu- 
tion of  deportation  proceedings  against  him 
and  after  having  been  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence.  Including  as  part  of 
such  period  at  least  nine  years  of  physical 
presence  in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  No  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  Sta'es  for  permanent  residence  other 
than  an  alien  who  obtained  such  status  by 
fraud,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  or 
other  misconduct,  shall  be  deported  if  he 
has  resided  continuously  within  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Institution  of  the 
deportation  proceedings  against  him  and 
after  having  been  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence.  Including  as  part  of  such 
period  at  least  eighteen  years  of  physical  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  benefits  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  alien  notwithstanding  (1) 
that  any  of  the  facts  by  reason  of  which 
subsection  (a) ,  (b) ,  or  (c)  may  be  appUcable, 
including  the  date  of  admission  for  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  States,  oc- 
curred or  existed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Amendments  of  1969,  or  (2)  that  the  status 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  was  erroneously  or  illegally 
granted  to  such  alien  through  no  fatilt  of 
his  own,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  aliens  as  to  whom  deportation 
proceedings  are  pending  on  such  effective 
date. 

"(e)  Any  alien  whose  deportation  Is  pre- 
vented under  this  section  and  whose  status 
as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  was  erroneously  or  illegally  granted 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  shall  remain  In 
that  status  notwrithstandlng  any  provision 
of  this  Act." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  9  of 
title  II  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "Sec.  293.  Limitations  on 
Deportation." 

(b)  Section  340  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  .A.ct  (8  U.S.C.  1451)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  No  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  Instituted  more  than  ten  years  after 
a  naturalized  citizen  has  been  admitted  to 
citizenship." 

Sec.  16.  The  first  proviso  contained  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  312  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1423)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  to  any  person 
who,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  Is 
over  fifty  years  of  age  and  has  been  living 
in  the  United  States  for  periods  totaling  at 
least  twenty  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  to  any  person 
who.  on  the  date  of  the  filing  of  his  petition 
for  naturalization  as  provided  In  section  334, 
Is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  has  been  living 
in  the  United  States  for  periods  totaling  at 
least  twenty  yeEws". 

Sec  17.  316(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1427  (b) )  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  of 
the  second  paragraph  thereof  by  Inserting 
"or  Is  employed  by  an  accredited  American 
philanthropic  agency  or  organization,  or  is 
the  sole  owner  or  proprietor  of"  immediately 
after  "recognized  as  such  by  the  Attorney 
General,"; 

(2)  in  clause  (1),  by  Inserting  "or  to  be 
employed  by  such  accredited  American 
philanthropic  agency  or  organization."  im- 
mediately after  "such  firm  or  corporation,"; 
and 


(3)  at  the  end  thereof  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  granting  of 
the  benefits  of  this  subsection  to  a  person 
who  has  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Attorney  General  that  he  will  be  em- 
ployed in  a  capacity  described  in  this  sub- 
section shall  extend  to  the  spouse,  children, 
and  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  such 
person  who,  after  being  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence,  are  physically  pres- 
ent abroad  as  members  of  the  household  of 
such  person  during  the  period  that  such 
person  is  absent  from  the  United  States  in 
the  capacity  for  which  such  benefits  are 
granted." 

Sec.  18.  Clause  (1)(B)  of  section  319(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1430(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "of 
an  accredited  American  philanthropic 
agency  or  organization,  or  Is  the  sole  owner 
or  proprietor  or  in  the  employment"  imme- 
diately  preceding   "of   an   American   firm." 

Sec.  19.  Sections  320  and  321  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1431-1432)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "sixteen  years"  wherever  It  appesj-s 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eighteen 
years". 

Sec  20.  Section  323  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1434)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"only  two  years'  residence  and  one  year's 
physical  presence  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  petition"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "physical 
presence  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
naturalization." 

(3)  By  striking  oui    subsection    (c). 
Sec.  21.  The  third  sentence  of  section  336 

(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1447(c) ) ,  relating  to  final  hearings 
upon  petitions  for  naturalization.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sixty"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "thirty". 

Sec  22.  Section  338  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1449)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  personal  de- 
scription of  the  naturalized  person,  includ- 
ing age,  sex,  marital  status,  and  country  of 
former  nationality"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  personal  description  of  the 
naturalized  person.  Including  age,  sex,  and 
marital  status". 

Sec.  23.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Select  Commission  on  Nationality  and  Nat- 
uralization (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  to  be  composed  of  nine 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  three  members  appointed  by  the  I*resl- 
dent,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  from 
each  of  the  major  political  parties; 

( 2 )  three  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
consent  of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  majority 
party  of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  consent 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  majority  party 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection 
as  chairman. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  com- 
plete study  and  Investigation  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  policy,  administration,  and 
effect  of  title  III  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Including  but  not  limited 
to,  the  effect  of  Federal  Judicial  decisions  In 
recent  years  on  any  of  the  provisions  of  such 


title  and  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
ftUmees  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  and 
their  administration  and  effect,  relating  to 
nationality  and  naturalization. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
The  Commission  shall  make  a  final  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  submission  of  lt« 
preliminary  report.  Such  reports  shall  In- 
clude the  results  of  Its  study  and  Investiga- 
tion, together  with  such  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative reoommendatlona  relating  to 
title  in  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  The  Oommlsslon  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its  final 
repKjrt. 

(d)  All  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  shall  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Commission  to  the  end  that  It  may  ef- 
fectively carry  out  Its  duties. 

(e)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  not  otherwise  employed  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Government  of  the  United  Statet 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  cA 
$100  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  aa  a  member  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, while  away  from  his  home  or  regu- 
lar place  of  buslneas,  a«  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  otherwise  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  In  his  regular  employment,  but 
shall  be  allowed  travel,  tranqjortatlon,  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  hla  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  as  authorlzd  by  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  necessary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  api>ointment«  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(g)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultsmts  In 
accordance  with  section  3100  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $1(X) 
a  day  for  individuals. 

Sec  24.  (a)  Any  alien  who  is  eligible  for 
Immigrant  status  under  section  203(a)  (5) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  on 
the  basis  of  a  petition  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  the  spouse  and  children  of  such 
alien  if  accompanying  or  following  to  Join 
him,  shall  be  held  to  be  special  immigrants, 
and  if  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
shall  be  Issued  special  immigrant  visas  if, 
upon  his  application  for  an  Immigrant  visa 
and  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the 
United  States,  such  alien  is  found  to  have  re- 
tained his  relationship  to  the  petitioner  and 
status  as  established  In  the  approved  peti- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  make 
reasonable  estimates  of  the  number  of  visas 
which  shall  be  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
and,  based  on  such  estimates  not  more  than 
35  per  centum  of  such  visas  may  be  issued 
in  each  of  the  first  two  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1, 1971.  The  visas  authorized  to  be  issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  to  eli- 
gible immigrants  In  the  order  in  which  peti- 
tions in  their  behalf  were  filed  with  the  At- 
torney General  under  section  204  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
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or  section  245  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  without  regard  to  the  nu- 
merical limitations  specified  In  that  Act,  any 
alien  who,  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  (1)  ha3  been  granted  by  the  Secra- 
tary  of  Labor  an  indefinite  certification  for 
employment  In  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States  which  has  not  subsequently 
become  invalid,  and  (2)  has  been  inspected 
and  admitted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  spouse  and  minor 
unmarried  children  of  any  such  alien  may 
have  his  status  adjusted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  In  his  discretion  and  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  that  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  or  may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant 
visa:  PTOvided,  That  the  alien  (1)  makes  ap- 
plication for  such  adjustment  of  status  or 
Immigrant  visa,  (11)  Is  eligible  to  receive  an 
Immigrant  visa,  and  (ill)  is  admissible  to 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  for 
adjustment  of  status  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
record  the  alien's  lawful  admission  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  order 
of  the  Attorney  General  approving  the  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  of  status. 

(c)  Applications  for  adjustment  of  status 
or  for  Immigrant  visas  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  Initiated  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  but  not  later  than  the  last  day  of 
the  third  such  fiscal  year  Applications  for 
Immigrant  visas  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  considered  in  such 
order  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

Sec.  26.  Section  21  of  the  Act  of  October 
3,  1965  (79  Stat.  916.  920) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  27.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  rirst  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
at  least  thirty  days  after  enactment. 

StJMMAHr    OF    ImMIGR.^TION    EILL    iNTROOrCED 

BY  Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy 

Section  1 :  designates  the  bill  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of 
1971. 

Section  2:  provides  special  immierant  sta- 
tus to  aliens  'performing  duties  which  are 
related  to  the  religious  activities  of  a  reli- 
gious denomination." 

Section  3-  eitablis'nes  a  Board  of  Visa  Ap- 
peals as  an  Indepsnden-  office  within  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State.  The  Board  will 
consist  of  five  members,  including  a  chair- 
man, to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Board  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  the  denial  of  an  immigrant  visa  to  a 
relative  of  a  United  States  citizen  or  perma- 
nent resident  alien,  upon  the  petition  of  f.-arh 
citizen  or  alien. 

Section  4:  Provides  for  establishing  a 
worldwide  celling  of  300.000  immigrants  an- 
nually, exclusive  of  special  Immlgranis,  to 
become  operative  on  July  1,  1974.  In  tiie 
Interim  the  current  celling  of  170,000  for  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  continues  to  operate, 
and  the  current  celling  of  120,000  for  the 
■Western  Hemisphere  Is  increased  to  lO.OCO. 
Cuban  refugees  who  adjust  their  status  to 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence are  removed  from  celling  considera- 
tions. 

Section  5:  extends  to  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  the  20,000  annual  limitation  on 
immigration  from  any  one  country  which  is 
currently  applicable  to  countries  in  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  raise?  the  limitation  on 
dependent  areas  from  200  to  600  annually. 

Section  6:  amends  the  preference  system. 

(a)  The  preference  system,  currently  oper- 
ative only  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  be- 
comes operative  on  a  worldwide  basis  simul- 
taneously with  the  effective  date  of  th? 
world  celling.  In  the  Interim  the  preference 


system   operates  separately   in   each   henus- 
phere. 

(bi  The  percentum  of  first  prelerence  (un- 
marrleci  sons  and  daughtprs  of  US.  citizens. i 
Is  changed  from  20  to  10. 

(ci  "The  second  preterence.  currently  the 
spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and  daughters 
of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  i'?  expanded  to  include  parents  of 
permanent  resident  aliens.  The  percentum 
of  20  remains. 

idi  The  percentum  of  third  preference 
(members  of  professions  or  persons  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  In  the  sciences  and  arts)  Is 
changed  from  10  to  15. 

(e)  The  fourth  preference  (married  sons 
or  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens)  and  Its  per- 
centum of  10  remains  unchanged. 

(f)  The  fifth  preference,  currently  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  elimi- 
nates those  who  are  married.  The  percenttim 
is  changed  from  24  to  20. 

(g)  The  percentum  of  sixth  preference 
(skilled  and  unskilled  workers  In  short  sup- 
ply)  is  changed  from  10  to  15. 

(h)  The  percentum  of  seventh  preference 
(refugees)  Is  changed  from  6  to  10.  Instead 
of  being  given  "conditional  entry"  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  At- 
torney General,  refugees  are  Issued  regular 
Immigrant  visas  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  definition  of  a  "refugee"  Is  broadened 
to  establish  a  worldwide  asylum  policy  for 
the  United  States:  "The  term  alien  refugee 
means  any  alien  who  has  left  or  shall  leave 
from  and  is  unwilling  to  return  to  any  coun- 
try owing  to  a  well-founded  fear  of  being  per- 
secuted for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, membership  of  a  particular  social 
group,  or  political  opinion,  or  who  has  been 
uprooted  by  natural  calamity  or  military 
operations.  .  .  ." 

ti)  to  permit  maximum  flexibility  In  the 
use  of  visas,  available  visas  not  required  in 
any  one  preference  are  to  be  used  in  meeting 
excessive  demand  in  succeeding  preference 
categories. 

Section  7:  facilitates  the  admission  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  others;  provides  a  per- 
manent authority  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
parole  refugees  Into  the  country  for  emer- 
gency reasons  and  subsequently  adjust  their 
status  to  permanent  residence:  and  regu- 
lates the  flow  of  employable  "commuter 
aliens"  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Section  8:  removes  the  renewal  provision 
for  re-entry  permits,  but  extends  their  va- 
lidity from  one  to  three  years.  Re-entry  per- 
mits are  required  for  aliens  in  the  United 
States  who  wish  to  maintain  their  Immi- 
gration status  while  temporarily  outside  of 
the  country. 

Section  9,  10,  and  11:  contain  technical 
amendments. 

Section  12:  except  In  the  case  of  natives  of 
Canada.  Mexico  and  adjacent  Islands — pro- 
vides for  the  adjustment  of  status  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  natives  on  the  same  basis  as 
aliens  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Section  13:  facilitates  "exchange  visitors" 
In  changing  to  another  non-lmmlgrant 
status. 

Section  14:  Imposes  sanctions  on  persons 
who  knowingly  employ  aliens  who  are  Il- 
legally In  the  U.S.  or  In  an  immigraticn 
status  which  prohibits  employment. 

Section  15:  provides  for  a  statute  of  lim- 
itations to  prevent  the  deportation  of : 

( 1 )  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  U.S. 
for  permanent  residence  solely  by  reason  of 
any  conduct  or  conditions  which  occurred 
or  existed  ten  years  prior  to  the  Institution 
of  deportation  proceedings; 

(2>  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  such  aliens 
entered  the  U.S.  prior  to  age  14  and  have 
resided  In  the  U.S  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
Immediately  preced'ng  the  institution  of  de- 
portation prcceedlnits: 


(3i  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  U.S. 
for  permanent  residence  if  such  aliens  have 
resided  continuously  within  the  U.S.  for  a 
period  of  at  least  20  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  institution  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  him. 

Tlie  Statute  of  Limitations  will  not  apply 
to  aliens  who  received  their  residence  status 
Ulet^ally. 

Section  16:  facilitates  the  naturalization  of 
persons  over  50  years  who  have  been  living 
in  the  U.S.  for  at  least  20  years. 

Section  17  and  18:  facilitates  the  natural- 
ization of  permanent  re.sldent  aliens  em- 
ployed overseas  by  an  accredited  American 
philanthropic  crganlaztlon,  or  the  alien 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  cltiien  employed  by  such  or- 
ganization. 

Section  19:  permits  the  derlvati.e  acquisi- 
tion of  citizenship  by  a  minur  child,  through 
his  parents'  naturalization,  through  18  years 
of  age  Instead  of  16  as  currently  provided. 

Section  20:  facilitates  the  naturalization 
of  an  alien  cliUd  adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen 
parent  who  employed  oversea:^  by  an  accred- 
ited American  philanthropic  organization. 

Section  21:  provides  that  final  hearings 
upon  petitions  for  naturalization  can  be  held 
as  late  a.s  30  days  before  a  pending  general 
electitn.  rather  than  60  days  as  currently 
provided. 

Section  22:  ehminates  the  que£t;on  of 
"Country  of  former  nationality"  from  the 
naturalization  certificate. 

Section  23:  establishes  a  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Nationality  and  Naturalization  to 
"make  a  complete  study  and  ,n\estlgat:on  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  policy,  adminis- 
tration, and  effect  of  title  III  ol  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  including  but  not 
limited  to.  the  effect  of  Federal  Judicial  de- 
cision In  recent  years  on  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  such  title  and  an  analyils  .ind 
evaluation  of  the  fairness  of  the  laws  and 
regulations,  and  their  administration  and 
eilect.  relating  to  natUnaiity  and  naturaliza- 
tion." The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  mem'oers  three  from  the  Senate,  three 
fro  n  the  H.nise.  and  three  appointed  by  the 
Pre.-.it!''at  -and  shall  hie  lt.>  final  report  one 
year  :  illowing  enactment  of  this  bill. 

S('Cti07t  24:  cleans  up  tiie  hacKlog  m  fifth 
preierence  (brothers  and  slsteis  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens i.  oy  authorizing  the  is.?uance  of  special 
Immigrant  visas  to  applicants  whose  petition 
for  admission  was  tiled  pricr  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Section  25:  establishes  a  temporary  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  status 
of  certain  nonimmigrant  aliens  In  the  Virgin 
Islands 

Section  26:  contains  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

Section  27:  contains  enactment  date. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1374.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  property  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

EXEMPT    FROM    TAXATION    CERTAIN    PROPERTY    OF 
THE  D.AR  IN  TIIE  DISTRICT  OF  COLtTMBlA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  would 
exempt  from  taxation  the  Chapter 
House,  and  the  land  on  which  it  is  sit- 
uated, owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Inc..  a  nonprofit  District  of  Columbia 
corporation. 

Real  estate  taxes  on  this  property  have 
increased  over  450  percent  dunnc  the 
past  10  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  no  substantial  improv-^meiits  to  the 
premises  have  been  made.  This  property 
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is  the  official  residence  of  57  chapters  of  po^es  of  assessment  and  taxation  as  lot  num-  committee  approved  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2, 
the  D^R  in  Washington  which  has  a  ^"e'i  ^ig^t  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  an  amendment  I  offered  to  establish  a 
t/!tpl  membershiD  of  3  300  members  The  ^"^""-"^  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-  program  of  catastrophic  health  in- 
total  memoersiiip  Ui  o.ouu  lucmucio.  xiic  eight,  improved  by  premises  1732  Massachu-  e„^„„„„  >„,  „^,^io  „r,Ho^  ck  TT»,f,->,.fi, 
gross  amiual  dues  of  the  3,300  members  setts  Avenue.  Northwest,  citv  of  Washington,  surance  for  people  under  65.  Unfortu- 
is  less  than  annual  real  estate  taxes  and  District  of  Columbia,  owned  bv  the  District  nately,  the  amendment  was  an  mnocent 
personal  property  taxes.  of  Columbia  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev-  casualty  of  the  legislative  logjam  we  en- 
Mr.  President,  the  following  is  a  chart  olutlon,  inc..  a  District  of  Columbia  non-  countered  at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress 
showing  the  tax  increases  on  this  prop-  profit  corporation,  and  occupied  by  the  sixty  and  the  Senate  never  has  had  an  oppor- 
erty  during  the  past  decade'  chapters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Society  timity  to  consider  its  merits.  I  am  intro- 
Annual  real  estate  taxes  Daughters   of  the   American   Revolution,   18  ducing  that  amendment  today  as  a  sepa- 

.,  7, 9  60  ^^'^^^  ^^''"'P'  ^?^  ^  H  ^''^^^  ^  'r/  ^  '^*  rat«  bill  so  it  can  be  studied  by  those  con- 

1960 5i.  aw.  ou  same  is  so  occupied  and  Is  not  used  for  com-  „„,.„^j  „,i*v,  tv,«  ^«^«-  «^,i„„  ^^..^^^  i-^  ,»„> 

1965  — 3.971.78  „,erciai  purposes,  subject  to  the  provisions  cerned  With  the  most  crymg  needs  m  our 

1968 6.060.58  of  sections  2,  3,  and  5  of  the  Act  entitled  health  care  system.  It  IS  my  hope  that  the 

1970 -     7.972.76  -An  Act  to  define  the  real  property  exempt  merits  of  this  legislation  will  be  seen  and 

ThP  ^jiihif-rt  nrnnertv  wa«;  aranired  bv  ^^""^  taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia",  that  it  will  rally  the  support  needed  to 

The  subject  property  was  acquired  by  ^    ^^^,^^  December  24,  1942  (56  stat.  1089;  insure  its  enactment  this  year  as  part  of 

the  Distnct  of  Coh^bia  DAR  ^ter  16  ^c.  Code,  sees.  47-80ib,  47-80ic,  and  47-  the  social  security-medicare  legislation, 

years  of  effort  by  many  of  ite  member^  80ie).  ....  I    believe    the    committee    gave    the 

and  real  estate  taxes  have  been  paid  for         (b)  The  property  referred  to  In  subsection  amendment  strone  sunoort  last  vear  not 

a  period  in  excess  of  25  yeaxs.  These  t^xes  (a)   of  this  section  is  more  specifically  de-  ^^"j^eTo^S  ^f  Ke^d  o^^^^ 

have  now  become  so  burdensome  as  to  scribed  as  follows;  ^"iJtti\Z^    „„lit^^^ 

vprv  likp'v  result  in  a  loss  of  the  cronertv        "Beginning  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  at  Protection    agamst    costly    and    bank- 

nn?pirrpLf  ?s  oS^ned  ^he   northeasterly   corner   of   lot   numbered  breaking  Ulness  but  also  because  the  pro- 

pVior  \r)f>riil    9/-t<;   nf  '  Conffrp<«    have  seventy-one  In  said  square,  as  per  plat  re-  posal  was  within  the  realm  of  the  pos- 

Pnoi    spec  ai    a<;ts   01    «^ongress   nave  ^.g^ded  in  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  for  the  gible 

granted  similar  exemptions  from  taxa-  district  of  Columbia  m  liber  33  at  folio  195,         The  Committee  on  Finance   did   not 

tion  to  the   Young   Women  s   Chnstian  and  running  thence  southeasterly  along  the  _.-.,.  .^  pstablish  at  thLs  time  an  enor- 

Association,  the  Young  Men's  ChristiaJl  ime  of  said  avenue,  49.58  feet  to  the  north-  ^'^"^^  !f«,f  rl^^nl^frrf  nf  h7«ifh  rarp  ,^^^^ 

Association,    the    American    Legion,    the  westerly  corner  of  lot  numbered  sixty-five  in  ^"Hf,",^^' P™/^^?"  °^,^!t"^^ 

National  Education  Association,  Society  said  square,   as  per  plat  recorded  in  said  might  further  fan  t^e  flame^  of  health 

of  the  Cincinnati,  American  Veterans  of  Surveyor's  Office  in  liber  27  at  folio  72;  cost  inflation.  We  have  certai^y  seen 

Wnr'H  War  IT  Veterans  r»f  Poreien  Wars  "thence  southwesterly  along  the  westerly  and  learned  enough  about  that  in  medi- 

wor.a  vyar  11   veterans  01  rore^  ware,  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  sixty-five,  135.60  feet;  care  and  medicaid.  But  it  did  want  to 

S!:.t?.i  ^Tn^vPrXv  wnm^n  Nat^nitl  ""^«"«  '''''  ^'^^  '''"'  '''''  °^  ^"'^  '"''  provide  aid  to  those  families  unfortunate 
sociation  of  Umversity  Women,  National  south  4.84  feet  to  the  northerly  line  of  an  ™nuBh  to  be  hit  bv  a  catastroohic  Ill- 
Guard  Association,  and  numerous  other  alley;  n^L  ThiS  instead  of  ^eatiSJ  these  peo- 
organizations  similar  in  type  and  char-  "thence  westerly  along  said  alley,  to  the  "P^JniV™  Vrflrfo%?.?oi  ,,,I^^^ 
acter  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Daugh-  southeasterly  comer  of  the  aforesaid  lot  Ple  victim  to  flnanc  al  1  uin  the  bill  I  am 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Inc.  seventy-one;  introducing  today  would  aid  n  the  pay - 
qimilarlv  such  nrtranizations  and  the  "thence  northeasterly  along  the  easterly  ment  of  hospital  bills  after  the  flrst  60 
Shter;  of  the  American  LTOlution  "^«  °'  ^"^  '°'-  '^^"^  ^^'^  ^°  Massachusetts  days.  It  would  help  pay  doctor  bUls  after 
r^oSlr  Mnn.i  thrm,lhnn?  tht  SS  ^venue  and  the  point  of  beginning".  the  first  $2,000.  In  most  instances  the  bill 

^SfL^vHSicX^^'^a^tSTe^  .S^j^.r:^x:^:i:^.^%:^::^  j^i  ^:^^!-^\£  n^ Llu^rs 

^ZrtaxesT  t'he^  res^^eStivHuL^c^     '"^°'="^  °"  ''"'  ""^  "'^"^"  ^'  ""  TdcZT^'oTtTi^L'^l'^i^^^ 

SL\'Xh"the';a?riSd.  ^""'"^^  By  Mr.  L^i^(for  himself.  Mr.     ^J^^^^  f,f /f"^  °^  °-  ^'^'  P^^^^^^ 

Mr,  President,  the  DAR  is  a  nonprofit  Anderson.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bur-         rprtaii^v  there  are  those  who  c^m  and 

Be\enue  bervlce  as    patriotic  and  eau-  Gravel,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hoi-  in^-.-nnre  nmpnrimpnt  does  not  so  far 

cational."  and  Uie  property  which  they  ^ings,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  eSi„vi  I  beUeJe  and  I  think  the  com- 

o^vn  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  Ellender.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Pas-  Stee  also  tSh^Jhati    went  a^f^r 

income  producing.  In  order  to  prevent  ^ore.    Mr.    Pearson,    Mr.    Ran-  S"e  co"ld^°^*^^^^^^^ 

this  worthwhile,   patriotic  organization  j^olph.  and  Mr.  Ribicoff>  :  ^UfbfZn     doUar     nrSjl^-without 

from  losing  its  property  because  of  ex-  g.  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soc  al  Se-  ^Suv  overwheSng  a  ?la?S  care  s?s- 

muTb^  S-d?dTe  D.S'^s'tSt'^'S  ^"h"^^  ^^,^1  ''  ^'".  ^  "^"  '''''  "^""'VT  Sm'lh^r^i^'^iSia    iS^enorm^'^ 

?oTlSaTrSX  by'  ColJrS''"''  ^'  co'^sf  ofc"  t^t'oth^ZTsr  ^?Sd '^^  T'^il  f."  ^  ""^'^'  ^  efficiently  de- 

Mr   Presifipnt    T  <«4id  thi<;  bill  to  the  ^^7.      caiasiropinc  uiness.  iteienca  to  jj^^j.   ^^jj   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  people  need.   It 

Mr.  tTesmeni,  1  sena  tms  dui  10  uie  the  Committee  on  Fmance.  micrVit  hp  that  thP  nroornm  woniri  re- 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  .»n-A«T»r.P„TP  «rA,T»  ,^,T^RA..r.  ■  >  v  Program  worn  a  re 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  aaid  that  any  „  T^^TZ  Z  Z  !  ",  .u  S""'"^  expansion  at  a  later  date-out  the 
others  who  may  wish  to  cosponsor  this  ^r.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  durmg  the  basic  approach  of  my  catastrophic  health 
bill  have  their  name  added  and  that  P^^t  weeks,  a  substantial  number  of  Sen-  insurance  amendment  is  one  of  taking  a 
after  such  time  this  bill  be  appropriately  ators  have  sponsored  bills  designed  to  as-  reasonable  step  forward— rather  than 
referred  ^^^^  Americans  with  the  heavy  costs  of  biting  off  more  than  can  be  chewed. 

Mr    President    I  further  ask  unani-  health  care.  Certainlj'  all  Senators  ap-  Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  to- 

mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  Preciate  the  need  to  undertake  construe-  day  a  catastrophic  health  insurance  bill 

the  Record   at   the   conclusion   of   my  ^^^^  legislative  effort  designed  to  provide  identical  with  the  measure  approved  in 

remarks  *  reasonable,  responsible,  and  feasible  1970  by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  This 

There' being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  answer    to    what    is    all    too    often   an  measure  is  introduced  in  behalf  of  my- 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  overwhelming    problem    for    a    broad  self  and  Senators  Anderson.  Bible,  Bur- 

follows-  cross    section    of    American    families,  dick,     Byrd     of     Virgmia,     Ellender. 

s  1374  Health  care  costs  are  soaring  and  reach-  Gravel,   Hansen,  Hollings,   Jordan  of 

A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain  prop-  ing  levels  which,  in  the  event  of  serious  North  Carolina,  McGee,  Pastore,  Pear- 

erty  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  or  prolonged  illness,  entail  expense  be-  SON,  Randolph,  and  Ribicoff. 

Revolution  in  the  District  of  Columbia  yond  the  point  ordinary  families  can  af-  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ford.  The  impact  of  the  costs  of  serious  cerpt  from  the  Finance  Committee  re- 

0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  illness  is  of  ten  catastrophic — removing  or  port    on    H.R.     17550    explaining    the 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   (a)  threatening  the  capacity  of  the  family  to  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

the  property  (more  specifically  described  In  continue  independent  living  or  resulting  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr, 

subsection  (b)   of  this  section)  situated  In  in  a  sharp  downward  change  from  their  Buckley).  Without  objection,   it   is  so 

ZM?J'"f'^"^f  T  ^i^'^'f.^f'rf  ^^li°  normal  standard  of  living.  ordered, 

the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  .^^    .       .,                      r  xiT   ■.-.•              ^  /o  „  „„v,;i,j*   1  \ 

namely,   parts   of   original    lots   numbered  During  the  course  of  the  Fmance  Com-  'See  exhibit  1.* 

twenty  and  twenty-one  In  square  numbered  mittee's  consideration  of  H.R.  17550,  the  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  mj'  in- 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  known  for  pur-  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970,  the  tention,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
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on  Finance,  to  call  a  hearing  sometime 
within  the  next  2  weeks  to  commence 
exploring  the  various  health-care  pro- 
posals that  have  been  introduced.  They 
are  several  in  number.  The  Committee  on 
Finance,  in  its  responsibility  in  handling 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  revenue  bills 
that  would  seek  to  finance  and  pay  for 
health  care,  feels  that  it  should  hear 
what  can  be  said  in  support  of  the  vari- 
ous proposals  and  try  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  which  is  most  in  the 
national  interest. 

We  anticipate  that  sometime  soon  the 
administration's  health-care  recommen- 
dations will  be  Introduced. 

I  am  further  on  notice  that  the  House. 
In  all  probability,  will  send  us  its  own 
version  of  a  health-care  plan,  perhaps 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  and  aU  the  other  bills  we 
have  discussed  to  this  point. 

In  any  event,  this  matter  must  be  acted 
upon  in  this  Congress,  and  Congress  must 
give  an  answer. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  having  the 
responsibility  in  this  area,  expects  to 
begin  to  explore  this  field  during  the  next 
2  weeks. 

ElXHIBlT   1 

Excerpt  Prom  S.  Rept.  91-1431,  Report  or 
THE  Committee  on  Finance  To  Accompany 
H.R.  17550,  THE  Social  SEcrBirr  Amend- 
ments OF  1970 
V.  catastrophic  health  insurance  program 
The  Committee  on  Finance  Is  concerned 
about  the  devaaUtlng  effect  which  a  cata- 
strophic Illness  can  have  on  lamlUes  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  affected  by  suoh  an  Ulness. 
Over  the  past  decades  science  and  medicine 
have  taken  great  strides  in  their  abUlty  to 
sustain  and  prolong  life.  Patients  with  kid- 
ney faUure,  which  until  recently  would  have 
been  rapidly  fatal,  can  now  be  maintained  In 
relative  good  health  for  many  years  with  the 
aid  of  dialysis  and  transplantation.  Patients 
with  spinal  cord  Injurlee  and  severe  strokes 
can  now  often  be  restored  to  a  level  of  func- 
tloiUng  which  would  have  been  Impossible 
years  ago.  Modem  burn  treatment  centers 
can  keep  victims  of  severe  bums  alive  and 
can  offer  the  victim  restorattve  surgery  which 
can  in  many  Instances  eraee  the  after  effects 
of  such  bums. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  Im- 
pact which  recent  progress  In  science  and 
medicine  has  had.  This  progress,  however,  has 
had  another  Impact.  These  catastrophic  Ill- 
nesses and  injuries  which  heretofore  would 
have  been  rapidly  fatal  and  hence  not  too 
expensive  financially,  now  have  an  enormous 
Impact  on  a  family's  finances.  The  newly  de- 
veloped metliods  of  treating  catastrophic  111- 
nessea  and  injuries  invoave  long  periods  of 
hospitalization,  often  In  special  Intensive 
care  units,  and  the  use  of  complex  and  high- 
ly expensive  machines  and  devices.  The  net 
cost  of  a  catastrophic  illness  or  Injury  can  be 
and  usually  Is  staggering.  Hospital  and  medi- 
cal expenses  of  many  thousands  of  dollar* 
can  rapidly  deplete  the  resources  of  nearly 
any  family  In  America.  These  fcunlUes  are 
then  faced  not  only  with  the  devastating  ef- 
fect of  the  Ulneas  Itself,  but  also  with  the 
necessity  of  accepting  charity  or  welfare. 
Catastrophic  illnesses  do  not  strike  often, 
but  when  they  do  the  effects  are  disastrous — 
particularly  In  the  context  of  soaring  health 
care  costs. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  believes  that 
Oovernment  and  social  Insurance  programs 
should  be  able  to  respond  to  the  progrees 
made  In  medical  science.  Medicine  and  sci- 
ence are  now  often  able  to  mitigate  the  phys- 
ical effects  of  a  catastrophic  Illness  or  Injiiry, 
&nd  the  committee  believes  that  government, 


through  our  established  social  Insurance 
mechanism  should  act  to  mitigate  the  finan- 
cial effects  of  such  catastrophes. 

The  committee  has  adopted  an  amendment 
which  would  establish  a  Catastrophic  Health 
Insurance  Program. 

The  program  would  be  designed  to  com- 
plement private  health  Insurance  which  has 
played  the  major  role  In  insuring  against 
basic  health  expenses.  About  80  percent  of 
people  under  age  65  have  Insurance  against 
hospitalization  expenses,  but  these  policies 
all  have  a  limit  on  hospital  days  which  they 
will  cover.  The  most  common  policies  cover 
60  days  of  care.  Similarly,  existing  private 
fwllcles  designed  to  cover  medical  expenses 
have  upper  limits  of  coverage.  Private  major 
medical  Insurance  plans  are  available,  but 
are  held  by  only  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
population.  In  addition,  even  the  major 
medical  plans  have  maximum  benefits  per 
spell  of  Illness,  usually  ranging  from  $5,000 
to  «20,000. 

The  committee's  Catastrophic  Health  In- 
sxu'ance  Program  would  be  structured  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  the  experience  gained 
by  medicare.  The  program  would  use  medi- 
care's established  administrative  mechanism 
wherever  possible,  and  would  Incorporate  all 
of  medicare's  cost  and  utilization  controls. 

Eligibility 
The  committee  amendment  establishes  a 
new  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Program 
(CHIP)  as  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
financed  by  payroll  contributions  from  em- 
ployees, employers  and  the  self-employed. 
Under  the  committee's  provision  all  persons 
under  65  who  are  fully  or  currently  Insured 
under  the  social  security  program,  their 
spouses  and  dependent  children  would  also 
be  eligible  for  CHIP.  This  constitutes  about 
95  percent  of  all  persons  under  age  65. 

Persons  over  65  would  not  be  covered  as 
they  are  protected  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram which,  In  spite  of  its  limitation  on  hos- 
pital and  extended-care  days.  Is  a  program 
with  a  benefit  structure  adequate  to  meet  the 
significant  health  care  needs  of  all  but  a  very 
small  minority  of  aged  beneficiaries.  The  larg- 
est noncovered  groups  under  age  65  are  Fed- 
eral employees,  employees  covered  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  and  Slate  and  local 
governmental  employees  who  are  eligible  for 
social  security  but  not  covered  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  agreement  with  the  State.  (There  are  a 
small  number  of  jjeople  who  are  still  not  cov- 
ered by  social  security  or  other  retirement 
programs;  the  majority  of  these  are  dome.^- 
tlc  or  agricultural  workers  who  have  not  met 
the  necessary  social  security  coverage  re- 
quirements.) 

Federal  employees  are,  however,  eligible 
for  both  basic  and  major  medical  catastrophic 
health  insurance  protection  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act,  with  the 
Federal  Government  paying  40  percent  of  the 
costs  of  such  coverage.  To  assure  equitable 
treatment  of  those  Federal  employees  who 
also  are  eligible  for  social  security,  a  special 
provision  of  the  committee  bill  would  require 
the  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  pro- 
gram to  make  available  to  Federal  employees 
who  have  sufficient  social  security  coverage  to 
be  eligible  under  CHIP,  a  plan  which  supple- 
ments CHIP  coverage;  if  such  a  plan  is  not 
made  available  to  Federal  employees,  no  CHIP 
payments  will  be  available  for  services  other- 
wise payable  under  the  FEHB  plan. 
Buy-in  for  State  and  local  employees 

Under  the  committee  bill.  State  and  local 
employees  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security  could  receive  coverage  under  CHIP 
If  the  State  and  local  governments  exercise 
an  option  to  buy  into  the  program  to  cover 
them  on  a  group  basis.  When  purchasing  this 
protection.  States  would  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected to  Include  all  employees  and  eligible 
annuitants  under  a  single  agreement  with  the 
Secretary.  A  determination  by  the  State  as  to 
whether  an  individual  Is  an  annuitant  or 


member  of  a  retirement  system  or  Is  other- 
wise eligible  to  have  such  coverage  purchased 
on  his  behalf  would,  for  purposes  of  the 
agreement  to  provide  CHIP  protection,  be 
final  and  binding  upon  the  Secretary.  Each 
State  which  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  purchase  CHIP  protection  will  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Federal  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  the  pay- 
ments made  from  the  fund  for  the  services 
furnished  to  those  persons  covered  under 
CHIP  through  the  State's  agreement  with  the 
Secretary,  plus  the  administrative  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  carrying  out  the  agree- 
ment. Payments  will  be  made  from  the  fund 
to  providers  of  services  for  covered  services 
furnished  to  these  persons  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  other  persons  entitled  to  benefits  under 
CHIP.  Conditions  are  also  specified  under 
which  the  Secretary  or  the  State  could,  after 
due  notice,  terminate  the  agreement. 
Benefits 

The  benefits  that  would  be  provided  under 
CHIP  would  be  the  same  as  those  currently 
provided  under  parts  A  and  B  of  medicare, 
except  that  there  would  be  no  upper  limita- 
tions on  hospital  days,  extended  care  facility 
days,  or  home  health  visits.  F>resent  medicare 
coverage  under  part  A  Includes  90  days  of 
hospital  care  and  60  days  of  post-hospital  ex- 
tended care  In  a  benefit  period,  plus  an  addi- 
tional lifetime  reserve  of  60  hospital  days; 
and  100  home  hetdth  visits  during  the  year 
following  discharge  from  a  hospital  or  ex- 
tended care  facility.  Part  B  coverage  Includes 
physicians'  services,  100  home  health  visits 
annually,  outpatient  physical  therapy  serv- 
ices, laboratory  and  X-ray  services  and  other 
medical  and  health  items  and  services  such 
a.s  durable  medical  equipment. 

The  major  benefits  excluded  from  medi- 
care, and  consequently  excluded  from  this 
proposal,  are  nursing  home  care,  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  hearing  aids,  eyeglasses,  false 
teeth  and  dental  care.  Medicare's  limitations 
on  Inpatient  care  In  psychiatric  hospitals, 
which  limit  payment  to  active  treatment 
subject  to  a  190  day  lifetime  ma.xlmum,  and 
the  program's  annual  limitation  on  outpa- 
tient services  In  connection  with  mental, 
psychoneurotic  and  personality  disorders  are 
also  retained.  An  additional  exclusion  would 
be  for  Items  or  services  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  rules  to 
be  experimental  In  nature. 

Deductibles  and  coinsurance 
The  committee  believes  that  In  keeping 
with  the  Intent  of  this  program  to  protect 
against  health  costs  so  severe  that  they  usu- 
ally have  a  catastrophic  Impact  on  a  family's 
finances,  a  deductible  of  substantial  size 
should  be  required.  The  committee's  proposal 
has  two  entirely  separate  deductibles  which 
would  parallel  the  inoattent  hospital  deduct- 
ible under  part  A  and  the  $50  deductible  un- 
der part  B  of  medicare. 

The  separate  deductibles  are  Intended  to 
enhance  the  mesh  of  the  program  with  pri- 
vate insurance  coverage.  In  order  to  receive 
both  hospital  and  medical  benefits,  both  de- 
ductibles must  be  met.  If  a  person  were  to 
meet  the  hospital  deductible  alone,  he  would 
become  eligible  only  for  the  hospital  and 
extended  care  benefits.  Similarly,  If  a  family 
were  to  meet  the  $2,000  medical  deductible, 
they  would  become  eligible  only  for  the 
medical  benefits. 

Hospital  deductible  and  coinsurance 
There  would  be  a  hospital  deductible  of 
60    days    hospitalization    per    year    per    In- 
dividual. 

After  an  Individual  has  been  hospitalized 
for  a  total  of  60  days  In  one  year,  he  would 
become  eligible  for  payments  toward  hos- 
pital expenses  associated  with  continued  hos- 
pitalization. The  program  would  thus  begin 
payment  with  the  61st  day  of  his  hospltallza- 
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tion  in  that  year.  Only  those  posthoepltal 
extended  care  services  which  he  receives  sub- 
sequent to  having  met  the  60-day  deductible 
would  be  eligible  for  payment. 

Alter  the  hosplttil  deductible  has  been 
met,  the  program  would  pay  hospitals  sub- 
stantially as  they  are  presently  paid  under 
medicare,  with  the  Individual  being  respon- 
sible for  a  coinsurance  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  medicare  Inpatient  hospital 
deductible  applicable  at  that  time.  Extended 
care  .services  which  are  eligible  for  payment 
would  be  subject  to  a  dally  coinsurance 
amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  medicare 
inpatient  hospital  deductible.  In  January 
1971,  this  coinsurance  will  amount  to  $15 
a  day  for  Inpatient  hospital  services  and  $7.60 
a  day  for  extended  care  services.)  Thus  the 
coinsurance  could  rise  yearly  In  proportion 
to  any  increase  In  hospital  costs. 

jvfedicoi  deductible  and  coinsurance 

There  would  be  a  supplemental  medlcsJ 
deductible  initially  established  at  $2,000  per 
year  per  family.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would,  between  July 
1  and  October  1  of  each  year  (beginning 
in  1972),  determine  and  annoimce  the 
amount  of  the  supplemental  medical  deduct- 
ible for  the  following  year. 

The  deductible  would  be  the  greater  of 
$2,000  or  $2,000  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of 
the  physicians'  services  component  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  June  of  that  year 
to  the  level  of  that  component  for  December 
1971.  Thus,  the  deductible  could  rise  yearly 
In  proportion  to  any  Increase  In  the  price  of 
physicians'  services. 

After  a  family  has  Incurred  expenses  of 
$2,000  for  physicians'  bills,  home  health  vis- 
its, physical  therapy  services,  laboratory,  and 
X-ray  services  and  other  covered  medical  and 
health  services  the  family  would  become  elig- 
ible for  payment  under  the  program  toward 
these  expenses.  For  purposes  of  determining 
the  deductible,  a  family  would  be  defined  as 
a  husband  and  wife  and  all  minor  and  de- 
pendent children. 

After  the  medical  deductible  had  been  met. 
the  program  would  pay  for  80  percent  of 
eligible  medical  expenses,  with  the  patient 
being  responsible  for  coinsurance  of  20  per- 
cent. 

Deductible  carryover 

As  In  part  B  of  medicare,  the  plan  would 
have  a  deductible  carryover  feature — appli- 
cable to  both  the  dollar  deductible  and  the 
hospital-day  deductible — under  which  ex- 
penses Incurred  (or  hospital  days  used)  but 
not  reimbursed  during  the  last  calendar 
quarter  of  a  year  would  also  count  toward 
the  satisfaction  of  the  deductibles  for  the 
ensuing  year.  For  example,  an  Individual  ad- 
mitted to  a  hospital  with  a  cardiac  condition 
on  December  10,  1972,  and  continuously  hos- 
pitalized through  February  19,  1973,  would 
not,  In  the  absence  of  the  carry-over  provi- 
sion, meet  the  hospital-day  deductible  un- 
less he  were  to  be  hospitalized  for  at  least 
another  10  days  In  1973.  With  a  carryover 
provision,  however,  the  Individual  described 
above  would  meet  the  hospital  deductible 
on  January  30,  1973.  Similarly,  If  a  family's 
first  eligible  medical  expenses  In  1972 
amount  to  $1,200  and  were  Incurred  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  and 
an  additional  $3,000  In  eligible  medical  ex- 
penses are  incurred  in  1973,  the  family  would. 
In  the  absence  of  a  carryover  provision,  be 
eligible  for  payment  towards  only  $1,000  of 
their  expenses  In  1973.  With  a  carryover 
provision,  however,  the  family  described 
above  would  be  eligible  for  payment  toward 
$2,200  of  their  expenses  In  1973. 

Administration 

Payments  made  to  patients,  providers,  and 

practitioners  under  this  program  would  be 

•ubject  to  the  same  reimbursement,  quality, 

health  and  safety  standards,  and  utilization 


controls  as  exist  in  the  medicare  program. 
Reimbursement  controls  would  Include  the 
payment  of  audited  "reasonable  costs"  to 
participating  Institutions  and  agencies,  and 
"reasonable  charges"  to  practitioners  and 
other  suppliers.  However,  the  committee  ex- 
pects that  appropriate  modifications  will  be 
made  to  take  into  account  the  special  fea- 
tures of  this  program.  Including  a  modifica- 
tion to  exclude  "bad  debts"  from  those  costs 
eligible  in  computing  reasonable  cost  pay- 
ments to  Institutions. 

The  utilization  of  services  would  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  present  utilization  review 
committees  established  In  hospitals  and  ex- 
tended care  facilities  and  by  the  professional 
standards  review  organizations  established 
under  another  committee  amendment.  The 
committee  believes  that  all  of  the  above  con- 
trols should  be  applied  to  reimbiu-sement  of 
expenses  for  services  rendered  under  the  pro- 
posed catastrophic  illness  insurance  program. 
In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  Health  Administration  established 
under  another  committee  amendment  would 
be  expected  to  closely  monitor  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  and  can  be  expected 
to  provide  valuable  information  with  respect 
to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  program. 
The  proposal  contemplates  using  the  same 
administrative  mechanisms  used  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicare  including,  where 
appropriate,  medicare's  carriers  and  Inter- 
mediaries. Using  the  same  administrative 
mechanisms  as  medicare  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  this  program.  The  pro- 
posal also  would  encompass  use  of  medi- 
care's statutory  quality  standards,  in  that 
the  same  conditions  of  participation  which 
apply  to  Institutions  participating  In  medi- 
care would  apply  to  those  institutions  par- 
ticipating In  CHIP.  These  standards  serve  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  medical  care  and  their 
application  under  this  program  should  have 
a  similar  salutary  effect. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  uti- 
lizing Its  network  of  district  offices,  would 
determine  the  Insured  status  of  Individuals 
and  relationships  vrltbin  families  which  are 
necessary  to  establish  entitlement  to  CHIP 
benefits.  The  determination  of  whether  the 
deductible  expenses  had  been  met  would  also 
be  handled  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration In  cooperation  with  carriers  and 
Intermediaries.  The  proposed  administrative 
plan  envisions  establishing  a  $2,000  mlnimimi 
expense  amount  before  Individual  bUls 
would  be  accepted.  This  would  protect  the 
administrative  agencies  from  being  Inun- 
dated with  paperwork. 

FincTicing 
The  first  year's  cost  of  the  programi  Is 
estimated  at  $2.5  billion  on  an  Incurred  basis 
and  $2.2  billion  on  a  cash  basis.  The  commit- 
tee provision  would  finance  the  program  on 
a  $9,000  wage  base  with  the  following  contri- 
bution schedule:  1972-74,  0.3  of  one  percent 
of  taxable  payroll  on  employees  and  0.3  on 
employers;  1975-79,  0.35;  1980  and  after,  0.4. 
Rates  for  the  self-employed  would  also  be 
0.3,  0.35,  and  0.4  respectively. 

The  contributions  would  be  placed  In  a 
separate  Federal  Catastrophic  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  F\ind  from  which  benefits  and 
administrative  expenses  related  to  this  pro- 
gram would  be  paid.  The  complete  separation 
of  catastrophic  health  Insurance  financing 
and  benefit  payments  is  intended  to  assure 
that  the  catastrophic  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram win  In  no  way  Impinge  upon  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  retirement,  survivors, 
or  disability  Insurance  trust  funds  or  medi- 
care's hospital  and  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  trust  funds.  Such  separation  will 
also  focus  public  and  congressional  attention 
closely  on  the  cost  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
financing  of  the  program. 

To  provide  an  operating  fund  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  (In  recognition  of  the 
lag  In  time  between  the  date  on  which  the 


taxes  are  payable  and  their  collectlcxn) ,  and 
to  establish  a  contingency  reserve,  a  Govern- 
ment appropriation  would  be  available  (on  a 
repayable  basis  without  interest)  during  the 
first  3  calendar  years  of  the  prograai.  The 
amount  which  could  be  drawn  in  any  such 
calendar  year  could  not  exceed  the  estimated 
amount  of  6  months  of  benefit  payments 
during  that  year. 

RelatiOTiship  with  m^icaid 
The  catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  program 
would  be  supplemental  to  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram with  regard  to  public  assistance  recip- 
ients and  the  medically  Indigent  In  the  same 
way  in  which  It  will  be  supplemental  to  pri- 
vate Insurance  for  other  citizens.  Thus, 
medicaid  will  continue  to  be  the  State-Fed- 
eral program  that  Is  Intended  to  cover  the 
basic  health  needs  of  categorical  assistance 
recipients  and  the  medically  Indigent.  The 
benefit  structure  of  medicaid  varies  from 
State  to  State,  but  In  general  It  Is  a  basic 
rather  than  a  catastrophic  benefit  package. 

In  addition,  medicaid  will  continue  to  play 
a  substantial  role  In  financing  the  cost  of 
nursing  home  care,  which  represents  a  cata- 
strophic cost  to  many  people,  especially  the 
aged.  The  catastrophic  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram will,  of  course,  lessen  the  burden  on 
the  medicaid  program  to  some  degree,  since 
those  covered  by  medicaid  who  are  eligible 
would  have  a  large  proportion  of  their  cata- 
strophic expenses  covered  by  this  program, 
leaving  only  the  deductible  and  colosurance 
amounts  for  the  medicaid  program  to  pay. 
This  factor  will  not  only  enable  the  States 
to  contain  the  costs  of  their  programs,  but 
may  also  encourage  them  to  Improve  cover- 
age of  basic  services. 

Conclusion 

The  committee  estimates  that  more  than 
one  mUllon  families  of  the  approximately  49 
million  families  In  the  United  States  an- 
nually Incur  medical  expenses  which  will 
qualify  them  to  receive  benefits  under  the 
program.  Of  course,  nearly  all  American  fami- 
lies will  receive  the  benefit  of  Insurance 
protection  against  the  costs  of  catastrophic 
Illnesses.  The  program  Is  not  Intended  to 
meet  the  health  costs  which  the  population 
Incurs  for  short-term  hospitalization  and 
acute  Illness.  This  program  Is  Intended  to 
Insure  against  those  highly  expensive  Ill- 
nesses or  conditions  which,  although  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  every  famUy,  actually  strike 
only  a  relatively  few.  The  committee  believes 
that  individuals  should,  during  their  work- 
ing years,  be  able  to  obtain  protection  against 
the  devastating  and  demoralizing  effects  of 
such  costs. 

These  provisions  and  the  taxes  to  pay  for 
them  would  become  effective  January  1,  1972. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1377.  A  bill  to  reduce  pollution  which 
is  caused  by  litter  composed  of  soft  drink 
and  beer  containers,  and  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  which  is  caused  by  such  litter 
by  banning  such  containers  when  they 
are  sold  in  interstate  commerce  on  a  no - 
deposit,  no-return  basis.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  aimed  at  ban- 
ning the  sale  of  nonretumable  bottles 
and  cans.  I  do  so  at  the  request  of  150 
pollution-minded  social  studies  students 
at  Parkville  High  School  in  Baltimore 
County,  Md. 

Meeting  with  elected  representatives 
of  these  students  last  week  In  Baltimore, 
I  was  presented  with  a  list  of  nearly  200 
Baltimore  area  businessmen  whom  they 
had  contacted  and  found  in  favor  of  the 
measure. 
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The  bill  would  ban  the  shipment  and 
sale  of  nonretumable  beverage  contain- 
ers in  interstate  commerce.  It  provides 
for  penalties  of  $1,000  maximum  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  up  to  6  months,  or 
both. 

Authority  to  administer  the  law  would 
be  given  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Involvement  of  the  Parkville  High 
School  students,  all  seniors,  is  part  of  an 
attempt  by  Ralph  JafEe,  a  teacher  at  the 
school,  to  relate  textbook  political  science 
to  real  world  experience.  The  150  students 
voted  to  select  the  ban-the-can  issue 
from  among  the  many  others  they  pro- 
posed and  debated. 

For  their  enthusiasm  and  concern,  for 
their  erJightened  efforts  to  work  within 
the  system,  these  students  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. So,  too,  is  Mr.  Jaffe  for  hia 
innovative  way  of  bringing  his  students 
into  contact  with  the  living  arena  of 
politics. 

I  look  forward  to  witnessing  the  mo- 
bilization campaign  these  students  assure 
me  will  follow.  A  similar  measure  died 
in  the  House  last  year  and.  only  re- 
cently, much  the  same  proposal  was  de- 
cisively rejected  by  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature. 

On  the  local  level  in  Maryland,  how- 
ever, both  Howard  County  and  the  city 
of  Bowie  have  enacted  ordinances  to  ban 
the  sale  of  nonretumables. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  sponsor  a  bill  drafted  by  Mr. 
Jaffe's  ninth-grade  classes  at  Ridgely 
Junior  High  School  creating  a  '-National 
Youth- Adult  Education  Week.'"  Aimed  at 
bridging  the  generation  gap,  this  bill 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  1378.  A  bill  to  provide  implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  to  give  increased  protection  to  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  ve-iri,  we  have  seen  a  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  urgent  need  to  improve  our 
laws  dealing  with  consumer  protection. 
As  I  believe  every  Member  of  this  body 
knows,  most  aggrieved  consumers  today 
simply  have  no  recourse  against  un- 
scrupulous businessmen.  While  in  most 
States  there  are  reasonably  comprehen- 
sive laws  prohibiting  fraudulent  and  de- 
ceptive practices  in  the  marketplace,  the 
only  way  to  enforce  these  rights  is  bv 
going  to  court.  And,  few.  if  any,  con- 
sumers can  afford  the  luxury  of  going  to 
court,  thereby  incurring  burdensome 
legal  expenses,  when  the  dispute  centers 
around  a  $20  item. 

The  consiuner  class  action  is  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  The  class  action 
allows  defrauded  consumers  to  band  to- 
gether in  one  suit — thus  saving  on  legal 
fees  and  making  more  efficient  use  of 
court  time — in  order  to  litigate  similar 
claims  against  one  defendant. 

Last  year  I  strongly  supported  S.  3201, 
the  consumer  class  action  bill  developed 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Senators 
Magnuson  and  Hart,  together  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 


merce Cjmmittee.  I  supported  that  bill 
because  I  believed  that  it  was  an  effec- 
tive— and  at  the  .-;ame  time  realistic  and 
equitable — soiution  lo  a  very  difficult 
problem.  And  I  was  pleased  lo  De  able  to 
loin  Senators  Magntjson  and  Hart  again 
this  year  when  the  bill — S.  984 — was  re- 
introduced in  the  92d  Congress. 

I  continue  to  be  a  supporter  of  S.  984. 
but,  as  Senator  Magnuson  pointed  out  on 
the  Senate  floor  earlier  this  year: 

While  we  believe  the  Consumer  Cla.ss  Ac- 
tion Act  serves  the  Uisk  very  well,  we  are  not 
Inflexibly  committed  to  Its  language.  There 
may  well  be  modlflcations  of  the  bill  that 
would  Improve  Its  efTect.  We  will  welcome 
suggestions  for  such  modflcatlons. 

It  is  in  the  hopes  of  making  some  con- 
structive suggestions  that  I  am  announc- 
insf  today  the  introduction  of  anotlier 
consumer  cla.'«  action  measure.  This  is 
the  same  bill  as  was  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Bob  Eckhardt — a  longtime 
crusader  for  consumer  rights — in  the 
other  body  earlier  this  month. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
txKiay  i.-^  a  good  bill  and  that  it  deserves 
our  most  serious  consideration.  Tliis 
measure  would  provide  ever>'  consumer 
with  a  truly  effective  class  action  remedy, 
in  both  State  and  Federal  courts.  And  it 
is  written  with  the  needs  of  our  over- 
burdened courts,  and  of  all  legitimate 
businessmen,  in  mind.  As  Congressman 
E.-khardt  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  in- 
troduction, special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  discDuraging  nuisance  suits,  and 
to  making  sure  that  the  coui-ts  do  not  be- 
come overloaded. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  we  came  close 
to  success.  This  year  I  hope  that  we  will 
finally  see  action  in  this  area,  that  we  wUl 
finally  give  to  the  consumers  of  America 
an  effective  remedj'  against  fraudulent 
and  deceptive  trade  practices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1378 
A  bill  to  provide  Implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Trade   Commission   Act,    to    give    in- 
creased protection  to  consumers,   and   for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tJils 
Act  msv  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Class 
Action  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose.  The  Con- 
gress finds  that  there  Is  a  Federal  Interest 
In  ctirblng  tuiXalr  and  deceptive  practices 
which  affect  commerce.  Congress  finds  that 
It  promotes  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  com- 
merce and  promotes  the  public  welfare  to 
provide  an  adequate  process  fcr  class  actions 
on  behalf  of  similarly  situated  consumers. 
Sec.  3.  Deflnitlons  As  used  In  this  title — 
(a)  "Unfair  consumer  practice"  means  any 
of  the  following: 

(1)  any  material  statement,  whether  oral, 
written,  or  by  visual  description  or  other 
representation  of  any  Idnd,  or  by  half-truth 
or  intentional  omission.  In  connection  with 
the  sale,  lease,  rental  or  loan  or  the  offering 
for  sale,  lease,  rentaJ,  or  loan  of  goods  or 
services  to  consDmers,  or  the  extension  of 
credit  to  consouners,  or  the  collection  of 
debts  from  consumers,  which  has  the  ca- 
pacity, tendency  or  effect  of  misleading  or 
deceiving  consumers. 


Such  statements  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to: 

(A)  offering  goods  or  services  intending 
not  to  sell  them  as  offered; 

(Bi  advertising  goods  or  services  intend- 
ing not  to  supply  reaainably  expectable 
public  cicm.ind.  iinless  the  advertisement 
accvu-ately  disclo-ses  the  limitation; 

(C)  making  misleading  statements  con- 
cerning the  need  for  any  goods,  services,  or 
repairs; 

(D(  making  misleading  statements  con- 
cerning the  rights,  obligations,  liabilities, 
privileges  or  remedies  of  the  consumer; 

(El  representing  that  goods  are  new  when 
thev  are  not; 

(Fi  representing  that  goods  are  of  a  par- 
ticular standard,  grade,  quality,  style,  or 
model  when  they  are  not; 

(Gi  making  misleading  statements  con- 
cerning the  rei"ons  for.  e.\istence  of.  or 
amounts  of  price  retUictions  or  comparative 
price  or  value; 

(H)  representing  that  coods  or  services 
are  thuse  of  another,  when  they  are  not; 

ill  repro.-ienting  that  goods  or  services 
li.tve  sponsorsliip.  ap;)rovaI.  origin,  charac- 
teri:;tics  of  safety,  performance  or  non-pollu- 
tion, lne:redients,  uses,  benefits,  or  quanti- 
ties that  they  do  not  have,  or  that  a  person 
has  a  sponsorship,  approval,  status,  affilia- 
tion or  connection  that  he  does  nut  have: 

(J)  taking  consideration  fi  r  goods  or  serv- 
ices witliout  delivering  the  goods,  perform- 
ing the  service-^  oi  refunding  the  considera- 
tion within  a  reasonable  period  of  time: 

(Ki  making  misleading  statements  con- 
cerning the  profitability,  risk,  or  any  other 
material  respect  cf  any  bu.'iness  opportunity 
or  venture,  or  preparation  or  course  of  study 
for  si.mi^,  intended  to  be  embarked  upon  by 
a  natural  person 

(L)  otlerini;  gifts,  prizes,  free  Items  or 
other  gratuities  without  providing  them  as 
offered; 

(Ml  making  misleading  statements  con- 
cerning the  existence,  terms  or  probability 
of  any  rebate,  additional  goods  or  services, 
commis:sion  or  disccunt  offered  as  an  induce- 
ment for  the  sale  of  goods  or  services  to  a 
consumer  in  return  for  giving  the  supplier 
the  names  of  prospective  consumers  or  other- 
wise helping  the  offerer  to  enter  into  any 
other  consumer  transaction; 

(N)  threatening  that  a  creditor  uill  take 
act. on  that  he  doe:^  not  actually  take  In  the 
regular  course  cf  business: 

(21  the  use  or  threat  of  physical  force 
against  consumers  or  the  undue  harass- 
ment or  coercion  of  consumers; 

(3  I  failure  to  return  deposits  or  a(3vance 
p.iyments  for  goods  not  delivered  or  serv- 
ices not  rt-ntlered,  when  no  default  or  fur- 
ther obligation  of  persons  making  such 
deposits  or  advance  payments  exists 

(4)  violations  which  give  rise  to  civil 
liability  under  state  statutory  or  decisional 
law  for  the  benefit  of  consumers 

i5i  anv  other  action  prohibited  by  rule 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  6(g) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunisslon  Act  (15 
use  46(g)  I .  as  amended,  provided  that  such 
rule: 

(A)  became  effective  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  action  complained  of,  and 

I B  1  was  expressly  designated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  as  a  rule  Intended 
to  constitute  the  basU  of  clvU  liability  un- 
der this  Act. 

(b)  "Intentional",  and  "Intending"  refer 
to  actual  Intent,  intent  prestmied  where  ob- 
jective circumstances  Indicate  that  the  per- 
son acted  with  Intent,  or  intent  presumed 
where  circumstances  Indicate  that  the  sup- 
plier acted  In  disregard  of  reasonable  safe- 
guards or  care; 

(c)  "consumer"  means  any  natural  per- 
son who  is  offered  or  suppUed  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  Dersonal.  family,  or  household  pur- 
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-oees  or  who  Is  offered  a  personal  business 
S^wiey-maklng  opportunity; 

id)  "goods"  includes  real  property  but 
does  not  include  securities  or  Interests  In  se- 
curities or  aircraft  to  the  extent  regvUated  In 
design  or  construction; 

(e)  "services"  includes  Uisurance  services. 

Sec  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  person  tc 
(jomnUt  any  unfair  consumer  practice  as  de- 
fined in  this  Act  If 

(a)  his  business  affects  commerce:  or 

(b)  the  violation  or  violations  affect  com- 

"^SEC  5.  The  district  courte  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  clvU 
class  actions  brought  by  a  cansumer  or  group 
of  consumers  under  this  Act  on  behalf  of 
jilmself  or  themselves  and  all  consumers  sim- 
ilarly situated.  The  Jurisdiction  of  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  under  this  section 
shall  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  courts 
of  the  seversa  States.  If  an  action  under  this 
Act  la  brought  In  a  court  of  ft  State,  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  to  such  action  to 
the  same  extent  that  such  provisions  apply 
in  the  case  of  an  action  brought  In  a  united 
states  dlrtrlct  court. 

SEC.  6.  (a)  In  order  for  an  action  to  be 
entertained  under  this  Act,  the  couri;  must 
And  that  the  action  is  of  such  nature  aa  to 
be  entertalnable  under  rule  23  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure. 

(b)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  case  Is 
entertalnable  under  rule  23  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  It  may  nevertheless 
decide.  In  Its  discretion,  whether  or  not  the 
controversy  should  be  entertained  or  dis- 
missed without  prejudice  to  refiling  the  same 
in  a  court  of  competent  JuriBdlotlon  of  the 
State.  In  so  determining  the  court  shall  con- 
sider— 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  lmport<uice  of  the  case ; 

(2)  the  condition  of  Its  docket  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  matter  would  unduly  de- 
lay other  cases; 

(3)  the  multidistrict  or  multlstate  nature 
of  the  matter;  and 

(4)  the  relative  procedural  advantages  of 
trying  the  case  in  the  Federal  or  in  the  State 
court. 

(C)  In  order  for  an  action  to  be  enter- 
tained under  this  Act  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  the  court  shall  make 
a  determination  of  whether  or  not  the 
amount  which  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeds 
$25,(K)0,  If  such  amount  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  exceed  $25,000,  then  the  court 
shall  not  entertain  the  action.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paratmiph,  the  aggregate  claims 
for  all  members  of  the  class  shall  be  taken 
into  account  to  make  up  such  requisite 
amonmt,  and.  If  Injunctive  relief  Is  sought 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  ap- 
propriate, the  court  shall  consider  the  prob- 
able damages  to  the  class  if  injimctlve  relief 
were  not  grajited  as  an  Item  in  making  up 
such  reqtiisite  amount. 

Sec  7.  No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  a 
class  In  an  action  under  this  Act  imless 
the  amount  of  his  loss  or  claim  exceeds 
ten  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  In  any  action  under  this  Act,  the 
court  shall  only  award 

(a)  Injunctive  and  declaratory  relief; 

(b)  restitution  and  actual  damages; 

(c)  relief  or  penalties  specifically  provid- 
ed for  imder  any  statute  giving  rise  to  a 
right  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
in  a  case  arising  under  this  Act;  and 

(d)  costs  of  court  as  provided  in  section 
14;  and  in  no  event  shall  award  damages 
fur  personal  injury  or  exemplary  damages. 

Sec,  9.  In  an  actlO(n  In  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  under  this  Act  based  upon  viola- 
tions of  State  law,  the  law  of  the  States  shall 
be  applied  as  If  Jurisdiction  were  based  upon 
diveiraity  of  citizenship. 

Sec.  10.  Section  1441  of  title  28,  tmited 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 


to  any  action  of  which  the  district  courts 
have  Jurisdiction  solely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  act  complained  of  Is  alleged  to  be 
a  violation  of  State  statutory  or  decisional 
law  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Sec.  11.  At  least  tliirty-flve  days  prior  to 
Instituting  an  action  under  this  Act,  the 
prospective  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  shall  maU 
notice  to  the  prospective  defendant  or  de- 
fendants Informing  them.  In  general  terms, 
of  the  nature  of  the  alleged  unfair  con- 
sumer practice  or  practices.  No  action  for 
monetary  relief  may  be  maintained  if,  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  mailing  of  the 
notice,  the  prospective  defendant  or  defend- 
ants; 

(a)  identify  from  business  records  all  con- 
sumers simHarly  situated  and  notify  them 
that  appropriate  refunds,  credits,  adjust- 
ments, replacements,  or  repairs  will  be  made 
within  thirty  additional  days;  provided  that 
where  sales,  leases,  rentals  or  loans  were  ef- 
fected through  misleading  statements,  the 
defendants  must  notify  the  affected  con- 
sumers that  their  money  will  be  refunded 
upon  their  tender  of  the  merchandise  or  any 
unused  portion  of  the  services,  and  where 
consumer  debts  were  collected  through  mis- 
leading statements,  the  defendants  must  no- 
tify the  affected  consumers  that  the  money 
will  be  refunded  upon  request;  and 

(b)  cease  the  alleged  unfair  consumer 
practice  or  practices.  Evidence  of  compli- 
ance or  attempted  compliance  with  this 
section  Aall  not  be  construed  as  an  ad- 
mlsslonAf  engaging  In  an  unlawful  practice. 
Sec.  W.  Actions  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  administered,  so  far  as  feasible  within  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  avoid  a  multiplic- 
ity of  suits,  to  avoid  duplicating  or  overlap- 
ping class  €urtlons,  and  to  avoid  expenses  of 
litigation  which  unduly  repress  obtaining 
Justice  tmder  the  Act.  Such  administration 
shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
assessing  the  costs  of  any  required  notice  of 
the  action  as  Justice  requires  and  providing 
for  the  use  of  facilities  of  the  court,  includ- 
ing mailing  privileges,  in  such  manner  as 
Justice  requires. 

Sec  13.  Actions  purBU»nt  to  this  section 
for  redress  of  consumer  injury  shall  he  ad- 
ministered, so  fbr  as  piractlcable,  to  facUl- 
tate  voltmtary  settlements.  The  court  shall 
have  authority,  upon  the  tender  of  a  rea- 
sonable settiement  offer  by  the  defendant  or 
defendants  to  the  entire  class,  to  supervise 
the  suhmiaalon  of  such  settlement  offer  to 
the  class.  The   cotirt  may  take   reasonable 
steps  to  Ineure  that  the  consumers  In  the 
class  are  afftoirded,  so  far  as  feasible  as  de- 
tormdned  by  the  court,  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  an  individual  choice  with  respect  to 
accepting  or  rejecting  any  settlement  offer. 
The  court  shaU  insure  that  equal  space  for 
the  presentation  of  views  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  offer  shall  be  tendered  to  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  in  the  notice  of  the  offer  to  the 
membeirs   of   the   class.   TTie   cost   of   com- 
municating the  offer,  or  subsequent  offers, 
tendered  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  class,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  defendants.  Such  settlement 
offers  shaU  be  completed  as  expenditlouBly 
as  possible. 

Sic.  14.  Whenever  a  consumer  shall  prervall 
In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, he  ShaU  be  aUowed  to  recover,  in  addi- 
tion to  damages,  the  costs  of  stilt,  including 
attorneys'  fees.  Such  costs  may  be  awarded 
from  money  damages  which  the  defendant 
owes  to  members  of  the  class  who  cannot  be 
located  with  due  diligence.  Upon  termina- 
tion of  a  dasB  action  under  this  Axjt,  wliether 
by  Judgment,  settiement  or  oompromlse,  the 
court  shall  Inquire  Into  the  reeaonaWeneaa 
of  attorneys'  fees  charged  and  revise  such 
fees  where  necessary  to  assure  that  they  are 
reasonable,  taking  Into  congLderatton,  among 
other  factors,  the  contingency  of  suicoese,  the 
actual  time  spent  by  attorneys  In  prepara- 
tion and  prosecution  of  the  action,  the  dlf- 


flctUty  of  the  case,  the  experience  of  plam- 
tlffs'  counsel,  the  amount  recovered  in  tbo 
action,  and  the  benefits  to  the  public  of  ttis 
litigation. 

Sec  15.  An  action  to  enforce  any  claim 
under  this  section  shall  be  forever  barred 
unless  commenced  within  three  years  after 
the  claim  arose,  except  that  In  the  case  of  an 
action  dismissed  without  prejudice  to  be 
fUed  In  a  State  court  vmder  Section  »  this 
limitation  shaU  be  tolled  between  the  time 
that  the  action  Is  commenced  in  federal 
court  and  one  month  after  the  federal  court 
dismisses  the  action  without  prejudice  to 
refiling. 

Sec.  16.  An  action  under  this  tltie  may  be 
brought  m  any  district  in  which  the  claim 
arose  or  In  which  the  defendant  resides,  Is 
found,  has  an  agent,  la  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness, or  Is  doing  business. 

Sec  17.  This  Act  shall  not  annul,  alter,  or 
affect  In  any  manner  the  meaning,  scope,  or 
applicability  of  any  Federal  or  State  law 
except  as  specifically  provided  herein  (as,  for 
Instance,  in  the  case  of  application  of  Fed- 
eral Rule  23  in  cases  brought  tipon  a  claim 
under  this  Act  In  State  court) .  Including  but 
not  limited  to  laws  concerning  the  provision 
of  g<xxiB  and  services  to  consumers  and  Pub- 
lic Law  91-222  (84  Stat.  87) .  or  limit  in  any 
way  the  availability  of  rights  or  remedies 
under  such  law. 

Sec  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  la 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  applicabil- 
ity thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is 
held  Invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  applicability 
thereof  to  other  persona  and  clrcumstanoei 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.BENTSEN; 
SJ.  Res.  74.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  June  20,  1971,  through 
June  26. 1971,  as  "National  Royal  Ranger 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  EOYAL  RANGEB  WEEK 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
June  20  through  June  26,  1971,  as  "Na- 
tional Royal  Ranger  Week." 

The  Royal  Rangers  is  a  camping  pro- 
gram for  boys  age  7  to  17,  sponsored  by 
the  Men's  Fellowship  Department  of  the 
Assemblies  of  God.  The  Royal  Rangers 
do  an  outstanding  Job  promoting  good 
citizenship  and  worthwhile  community 
service  projects  for  over  100,000  boys  each 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolution 
affords  this  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  profound  and  wholesome 
influence  of  the  Royal  Rangers  on  our 
young  people.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this 
Joint  resolution  in  the  Senate,  Just  as 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Representa- 
tive Bob  Casey,  has  Introduced  it  in  the 
House,  and  I  urge  quick  and  favorable 
consideration. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Fonc.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McOoverk,  Mr, 
Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Schweikes)  : 
S.J.  Res.  75.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  stiidy  and  evaluation  of  the 
ethical,  social,  and  legal  Implications  of 
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advances  in  biomedical  research  and 
technology.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HXAI.TR  flCIXNCX   AND    BOCIXTY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senators  Bayh, 
Brooke,  Case,  Fong,  Harris,  Hart, 
HnoHZS,  Humphrey,  Javits,  Kennedy, 
McOee,  McGovern,  Moss,  Nelson,  Pell. 
Ranbolph,  Schwdxer  for  appropriate 
reference  a  joint  resolution  to  create  a 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Science  and  Society. 

Recent  advances  in  biology  and  medi- 
cine make  it  increasingly  clear  that  we 
are  rapidly  acquiring  greater  powers  to 
modify  and  perhaps  control  the  capaci- 
ties and  activities  of  men  by  direct  inter- 
vention into  and  manipulation  of  their 
bodies  and  minds.  Certain  means  are 
already  in  use  or  at  hand — for  example, 
organ  trtuisplantation,  prenatal  diagnosis 
of  genetic  defects,  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  brain.  Others  await  the  solution 
of  relatively  minor  technical  problems, 
while  still  others  depend  upon  further 
basic  research.  All  of  these  developments 
raise  profound  and  difficult  questions  of 
theory  and  prsuitice,  for  Individuals  and 
for  society. 

To  consider  and  study  the  ethical,  so- 
cifij,  and  legal  implications  of  advances 
in  biomedical  science  and  technology,  I 
propose  in  this  measure  the  creation  of  a 
15-member  commission  on  Health  Sci- 
ence and  Society.  This  commission  would 
also  report  on  the  public  policy  impli- 
ca^ons  of  its  findings  in  Interim  reports 
and  in  a  final  report  at  the  end  of  its  2- 
year  study. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  I  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  which  w&s  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  one  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  At  that  time,  heart 
transplants  were  a  startling  new  medical 
bretikthrough.  Since  then,  several  hun- 
dred heart  transplants  have  been  per- 
formed. When  I  reintroduced  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  last  Congress,  the  first  suc- 
cessful test-tube  fertilization  of  a  hiunan 
egg  had  just  been  reported.  Now,  just 
2  months  ago,  Nobel  Prize  winner  Dr. 
James  D.  Watson  told  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  that 
we  will  soon  see  the  day  when  a  baby 
will  be  conceived  in  a  test  tube  and  placed 
in  a  woman  who  will  bear  the  child.  As 
you  may  recall.  Dr.  Watson's  reported 
prediction  was  that  when  such  an  im- 
plantation is  successfully  made,  "AH  hell 
will  break  loose." 

These  brief  comments  Indicate  that  the 
need  for  a  sober  and  thoughtful  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  biomedical  advance  is 
even  more  urgent  now  than  it  was  3 
years  ago  when  I  first  proposed  this  com- 
mission. 

The  past  3  years  have  seen  great 
advances  in  genetics.  There  have  been 
major  increases  in  the  ability  to  detect 
genetic  diseases,  even  in  fetuses  still  un- 
born. By  examining  fetal  cells  present  in 
fluid  obtained  from  the  wombs  of  preg- 
nant women,  dlaignosis  of  diseases  such 
as  Mongolism  are  now  being  made.  As 
treatment  for  most  genetic  diseases  Is 
not  now  available,  the  diagnosis  is  gen- 
erally followed  by  abortion  of  the  affected 
fetus. 


But  major  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
ward developing  a  technology  of  genetic 
engineering  which  might  eventually  be 
able  to  provide  a  cure  for  diseases  such 
as  hemophilia,  cystic  fibrosis,  or  diabetes. 
Single  bacterial  genes  have  been  recent- 
ly obtained  in  pure  form,  both  by  isola- 
tion from  biological  material  and  by 
chemical  synthesis  from  simple  building 
blocks.  And  just  2  weeks  ago,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  British 
scientists  had  artificially  corrected  a 
genetic  defect  in  mouse  cells  by  insert- 
ing some  healthy  genetic  material  from 
chick  embryos. 

But  these  welcome  prospects  are  ac- 
companied by  others  which  are  frankly 
disturbing.  In  other  areas  of  genetic  re- 
search, work  has  progressed  which  may 
soon  make  possible  the  asexual  produc- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  identical  hu- 
mans, by  a  technique  known  as  cloning. 
Work  is  also  in  progress  to  make  possible 
the  predetermination  of  the  sex  of  un- 
l)om  children. 

Research  Into  the  nervous  system  and 
behavior  proceeds  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  The  use  of  amphetamines  on  school 
children  to  treat  the  socalled  "hyper- 
active syndrome,"  recently  the  subject  of 
public  concern  and  controversy,  is  only  a 
foretaste  of  things  to  come  as  the  sci- 
ence of  psychopharmacology  becomes 
more  sophisticated.  New  drugs  offer  pos- 
sibilities both  for  novel  therapies  and  for 
novel  abuses.  There  has  also  been  in- 
creasing experimentation  with  electri- 
cal stimulation  and  with  selective  de- 
struction of  certain  areas  of  the  human 
brain,  in  order  to  achieve  desired  behav- 
ioral changes. 

In  the  area  of  clinical  medicine,  there 
has  been  considerable  effort  to  resolve 
existing  confusion  concerning  the  defini- 
tion of  clinical  death.  This  confusion  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  medical 
progress,  the  traditional  signs  of  life — 
heartbeat  and  respiration — can  now  be 
maintained  almost  entirely  by  machines. 
Since  many  human  matters  depend  upon 
the  distinction  between  a  man  aUve  and 
a  man  dead,  the  importance  of  resolving 
this  dilemma  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

There  is  great  ferment  now  in  cancer 
research,  and  we  may  be  nearing  the  day 
when  men  may  live  out  their  hves  with- 
out fear  of  this  dread  disease.  And  while 
on  the  subject  of  longevity,  we  should 
not  neglect  the  claims  of  some  scientists 
that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  an  attack 
on  the  biological  processes  of  aging.  If 
this  attack  is  successful,  the  result  could 
be  many  added  years  of  healthy  life  for 
all. 

WhUe  holding  forth  the  promise  of 
continued  improvements  in  medicine's 
abilities  to  cure  disease  and  alleviate  suf- 
fering, these  developments  also  pose  pro- 
foimd  questions  and  troublesome  prob- 
lems. There  are  questions  about  who 
shall  benefit  from  and  who  shall  pay  for 
the  use  of  new  technologies.  Shall  a  per- 
son be  denied  life  simply  because  he  does 
not  have  enough  money  for  an  organ 
transplant? 

There  will  be  questions  about  the  use 
and  abuse  of  power.  When  and  under 
what  circumstances  can  organs  be  re- 
moved for  transplanting?  Who  should 
decide  how  long  a  person  is  to  be  kept 


alive  by  the  use  of  a  machine?  Exactly 
what  constitutes  informed  consent  for 
a  prospective  transplant  donor  or  recip- 
ient? The  extent  to  which  the  consent  is 
Informed  smd  voluntary  may  very  well 
depend  not  only  on  what  is  said,  but 
how  it  Is  said. 

There  wUl  be  questions  about  our  duties 
to  future  generations  and  about  the 
limits  on  wtiat  we  can  and  can  not  do 
to  the  unborn.  Is  it  ethical  for  a  man 
and  wife,  each  carrying  a  gene  for  a 
serious  hereditary  disease,  to  procreate, 
knowing  that  their  children  have  a  sig- 
nificant chance  of  acquiring  the  disease? 
Should  the  law  enjoin  certain  marriages 
or  require  sterilization  for  such  eugenic 
consideration?  What  rights  do  unborn 
children  have  to  protect  them  in  experi- 
ments involving  genetic  engineering  or 
test  tube  fertilization?  In  a  letter  to 
the  Washington  Post,  Dr.  Leon  Kass, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Committee  oii 
the  Life  Sciences  and  Social  Policy  of 
the  National  Researh  Council,  warned: 

One  must  not  forget  that  there  la  a  hu- 
man being  (the  chlld-to-be)  upon  whom 
these  experiments  are  to  be  performed  and 
who  may  suffer  for  our  zeal  and  Ignorance, 
an  Ignorance  no  more  excusable  because 
well-meaning. 

We  shall  face  questions  concerning  the 
desirable  limits  of  the  voluntary  manip- 
ulations of  our  own  bodies  and  minds. 
Some  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
possible  dehumanizing  consequences  of 
increasing  the  laboratory  control  over 
human  procreation  or  of  the  increasing 
use  and  abuse  of  drugs  which  alter  states 
of  consciousness. 

We  shall  face  questions  about  the  im- 
pact of  biomedical  technology  on  our 
social  institutions.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  genetic  manipulation  or  labora- 
tory-based reproduction  on  the  human 
family?  If  laboratory  fertilization  can 
produce  children  for  .'Jterile  couples,  what 
will  be  the  consequences  for  those  or- 
phaned or  abandoned  children  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  adopted  by  these 
couples?  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
generation  gap  of  any  further  increases 
in  longevity? 

We  shall  face  serious  questions  of  law 
and  legal  institutions.  Wliat  will  the  pre- 
dicted new-fangled  modes  of  reproduc- 
tion do  to  the  laws  of  paternity  and  in- 
heritance? What  would  happen  to  the 
concept  of  legal  responsibility  if  certain 
genetic  diseases  were  shown  to  predis- 
pose to  antisocial  or  criminal  behavior? 
What  would  be  done  to  those  individuals 
with  such  traits? 

We  should  expect  that  some  people 
will  try  to  have  certain  particularly 
frightening  technologies  banned  by  stat- 
ute. Should  this  be  done?  Could  such 
prohibition  be  effective? 

Finally,  we  as  legislators  will  face 
problems  of  public  policy.  We  shall  need 
to  be  informed  of  coming  developments, 
of  the  promises  they  hold  forth  and  the 
problems  they  present,  and  of  public  at- 
titudes in  these  matters.  We  shall  need 
to  decide  what  avenues  of  research  hold 
out  the  most  promise  for  human  prog- 
ress. And  we  shall  need  to  help  demise 
the  means  for  preventing  undesirable 
consequences. 

Mr.  President,  as  serious  and  as  vex- 
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^  as  these  Poetical  qu^tionsm_ay  be.    cerely  hope  that  Congress  will  act  with     tim^-nd  P^-s^as^t^.e  ComnU^n^deems 


there  is  yet  another  matter  perhaps  more    dispatch  in  creating  this  much  needed 
profound.  The  biomedical  technologies     Commission. 

^ ^.-,-_.— 1 — ^ —  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, together  with  a  number  of  articles, 
letters  and  statements  bearing  on  these 
profound  problems,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  re- 
solution and  material  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  75 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  ethical,  social  and  legal 
implications  of  advances  In  biomedical  re- 
search and  technolo^ 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Joint  reso- 
lution may  be  cited  aa  the  "National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Science  and  Society 
Resolution." 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Sci- 
ence and  Society  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission.") 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, law.  theology,  biological  science,  phy- 
sical science,  social  science,  philosophy, 
humanities,  health  administration,  govern- 
ment, and  public  affairs. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

DtrriES  or  the  commission 
Sec.  4,  (a)  The  Commission  shall  under- 
take a  comprehensive  investigation  and 
study  of  the  ethical,  social,  and  legal  impli- 
cations of  advances  in  biomedical  research 
and  technology,  which  shall  Include,  without 
being  limited  to — 

(1)  analysis  and  evaluation  of  scientific 
and  technological  advances  In  the  biomedical 
sciences,  current  and  projected; 

(2)  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  Impli- 
cations of  such  advances,  both  for  Individ- 
uals and  for  society; 

(3)  analysis  and  evaluation,  through  the 
use  of  seminars  and  public  hearings  and 
other  appropriate  means,  of  public  under- 
standing of  and  attitudes  toward  such  Im- 
plications; 

(4)  analysis  and  evaluation  of  implica- 
tions for  public  policy  of  such  findings  as 
are  made  with  respect  to  the  biomedical  ad- 
vances and  public  attitudes. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  maximum 
feasible  use  of  related  investigations  and 
studies  conducted  by  public  and  private 
Eigents. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  one  or  more 
interim  reports  and,  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission,  one 
final  report,  containing  detailed  statements 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mission, together  with  its  recommendations, 
including  such  recommendations  for  action 
by  public  and  private  bodies  and  Individuals 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  In  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
coommlttee  or  members  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 


work  directly  on  man's  biological  nature, 
Including  those  aspects  lon«  regarded 
most  distinctively  human.  Thus,  we 
should  expect  major  challenges  to  our 
traditional  image  of  man  as  this  tech- 
nology unfolds.  The  Impact  on  our  ideeis 
of  free  will,  birth,  and  death,  and  the 
good  life  is  likely  to  be  even  more  stag- 
gering than  any  actual  manipulation 
performed  with  the  new  technologies. 
These  are  matters  of  great  moment,  and 
we  urgently  need  to  take  counsel  from 
some  of  our  best  minds.  I  trust  that  the 
Congress  will  recognize  this  need  by  es- 
tablishing this  commission. 

The  questions  raised  require  the  com- 
petence of  persons  with  different  train- 
ing and  background.  Accordingly,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  commission  include  indi- 
viduals drawn  from  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, law,  theol(«y,  biological  science, 
physical  science,  social  science,  philoso- 
phy, humanities,  health  administration. 
Government,  and  public  affairs.  The 
physician  and  the  philosopher,  the  sci- 
entist and  the  theologian  need  to  get 
together  and  to  educate  each  other.  We 
have  much  to  gain  from  their  collective 
learning.  The  commission  I  propose  will 
provide  the  vehicle  for  this  much  needed 
exohanse. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  improved 
communication  between  laymen  and 
scientists.  The  layman  needs  to  learn 
more  about  the  prospects  and  implica- 
tions of  expected  developments.  The 
scientist  needs  to  acquire  a  broader  un- 
derstanding of  the  possible  ramifications 
of  his  work  and  the  concerns  of  the  peo- 
ple it  will  affect.  The  Commission  I  pro- 
pose will  provide  a  vehicle  for  such  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  ill  afford  to  wait 
until  the  crush  oi  events  forces  us  to 
make  hasty  and  often  ill-considered  de- 
cisions. We  cannot  again  allow  events 
to  pass  lis  by.  We  face  an  increasing 
number  of  new  and  far-reaching  tech- 
nological possibilities,  touching  tlie  ver>' 
nature  of  man.  We  face  the  need  for 
some  wise,  deliberate,  and  sober  deci- 
sions. These  questions  are  not  going  bo 
go  away  or  answer  themselves.  They  will 
become  progressively  more  difficult  as 
time  goes  on.  As  Dr.  Watson  said  in  his 
testimony: 

If  we  do  not  think  about  the  matter  now, 
the  possibility  of  our  having  a  free  choice 
wUl  one  day  suddenly  be  gone. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  the  Com- 
mission to  provide  answers  to  all  the 
questions  we  face,  but  we  can  expect 
that  it  will  provide  help  in  making  some 
of  our  difficult  decisions.  The  findings 
and  considered  judgments  of  excellent 
minds  with  a  wide  range  of  experience 
and  training  will  be  Invaluable  to  in- 
dividuals who  must  struggle  with  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  coping  with 
these  new  technologies. 

We  make  no  prejudgments.  We  do  not 
call  for  controls.  We  ask  only  for  a 
thorough  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  every  aspect  of  these  complex,  diffi- 
cult, and  profound  questions  and  prob- 
lems. I  and  the  Senators  who  join  with 
me  In  sponsoring  this  resolution  sin- 


Any 

Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  afflr- 
matlons  to  wltnesaes  appearing  before  the 
Commission  or  any  subcommittee  or  mem- 
bers thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, Is  authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman,  such  information  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Joint  resolution. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  CTnlted 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  claa- 
siflcation  and  General  Schedule  pay  rate,  but 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  f.t  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  Individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

COMPENSATION  OP  MEMBERS 

Sec.  6.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $175  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1071;  and  $1,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1972. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  On  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  submission  of  its  final  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.   15,  1970] 

Chimp's  Brain  Signals  Itself  by  Computer 

(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

New  Haven,  Sept.  14. — Direct  two-way  ra- 
dio communication  between  an  anim&l's 
brain  and  a  computer  has  been  established 
for  the  first  time  by  a  team  of  scientists  at 
Yale  University.  It  was  used  to  eimble  the 
brain  to  control  artificially  one  of  its  own 
functions. 

In  an  experiment,  electrodes  Implanted  In 
a  chimpanzee's  br&ln  picked  up  electrical 
brain  waves,  which  were  then  transmitted 
to  a  computer  by  a  small  receiver-transmit- 
ter atop  the  animal's  head. 

The  computer,  programed  to  recognize  spe- 
cial characteristics  of  the  wave,  returned  a 
control  signal  to  another  part  of  the  brain 
through  the  receiver. 

Stimulated  by  the  control  signal,  the  latter 
part  of  the  brain  internally  turned  off  the 
brain  activity  originally  sensed  by  the  com- 
puter. 

While  the  exchange  Is  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary sort,  the  feat  Is  said  by  the  Tale 
team    to    suggest    promising    new    ways    of 
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treating  mental  and  physical  disorders  in  hu- 
man beings.  Moreover,  It  raises  the  prospect 
of  establishing  direct  electronic  communi- 
cation from  one  brain  to  another. 

The  head  of  the  team  is  Dr.  Jose  M.  R.  Del- 
gado.  a  55-year-old  Spanish-born  neurcphj-s- 
lologist  at  the  School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Del- 
gado,  a  pioneer  In  this  field,  has  attracted 
both  attention  and  controversy  in  the  past 
for  his  experiments  Inducing  anger,  fear,  af- 
fection, pleasure  and  other  emotions  In  ani- 
mals and  human  beings  by  telemetry  stimu- 
lation of  specific  regions  of  the  brain. 

The  new  work  represents  the  first  time 
that  a  two-way  radio  network  has  been  de- 
vised. In  which  the  brain  Itself  determines 
the  outside  signals  It  receives  without  using 
the  senses  as  intermediaries  to  convey  In- 
foimatlon  to  the  brain. 

"We  are  now  talking  to  the  brain  without 
the  participation  of  the  senses,"  said  Dr. 
Delgado  In  an  Interview  at  his  laboratory. 
"This  Is  a  pure  and  direct  oommunlcatlon — 
I  call  It  'nonsensory  communication.'  " 

Dr.  Delgado  said  he  expected  to  use  the 
new  technique  on  human  beings  within  a 
year.  One  possible  ^plication  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  epileptics. 

Theoretically,  the  computer  could  recog- 
nize the  pattern  of  brain  waves  associated 
with  the  onBet  of  a  fit  and  trigger  the  in- 
hibitory areas  of  the  brain  or  inject  a 
chemical. 

PACEMAKER    rORESEEN 

intimately,  he  said,  we  may  have  internal 
brain  pacemakers,  controlling  such  things 
as  breathing,  motor  functions  and  emotions 
by  a  similar  system — much  the  way  heart 
pacemakers  work  today. 

Previously.  Dr.  Delgado  has  applied  what 
he  calls  ESB,  for  electrical  stimulation  of 
the  brain,  to  human  beings  In  experimental 
efforts  to  calm  violent  mental  patients  and 
relieve  pain  by  radio.  He  has  also  halted  by 
radio  a  charging  bull  that  was  fitted  with 
electrodes  implanted  in  Inhibitory  regions 
of  the  brain. 

All  of  this  has  prompted  talk  of  "push- 
button people"  and  of  dictators  controlling 
the  brains  of  whole  armies.  Such  suggestions 
disturb  Dr.  Delgado,  who  believes  the  impli- 
cations of  his  work  are  largely  medical  and 
scientific. 

"Fortunately  you  cannot  induce  education 
by  brain  stimuli."  he  said.  "All  you  can  do 
is  activate  what  Is  already  there." 

The  technical  details  of  the  new  work 
are  to  be  published  In  the  September  issue 
of  the  Journal  Brain  Research.  A  young  male 
chimpanzee  named  Paddy  was  used  In  the 
exp)erlment. 

Other  scientists  have  long  Implanted  elec- 
trodes to  study  neutral  activity  and  treat 
such  problems  as  intractable  pain. 

But  these  devices,  connected  by  wire  to 
the  instrumentation,  made  It  necessary  to 
constrain  the  subject  so  that  normal  social 
Interaction  could  not  be  studied. 

"STIMOCBrvEB"    DBVELOPED 

Therefore.  Dr.  Delgado  has  developed  what 
he  calls  a  "stimoceiver."  This  is  a  miniatur- 
ized combination  radio  transmitter,  receiver 
and  electrical  stimulator  that  can  be  put 
into  a  box  smaller  than  a  pocket  cigarette 
lighter. 

With  it,  electrical  electroencephalogram 
(EEO)  patterns  can  be  transmitted  wlrelessly 
from  the  brain  and  artificial  stimuli  re- 
ceived— while  the  animal  remains  free. 

The  experiments  with  Paddy  began  on 
I'eb.  1,  1968,  when  a  bundle  of  100  steel 
wire  electrodes  were  implanted  painlessly  in 
both  sides  of  three  areas  of  the  brain — the 
caudate  nucleus,  amygdala  and  reticular  for- 
mation. The  wires  were  anchored  in  a  socket 
atop  the  skull.  The  stimocelver,  enclosed  in 
a  teflon  box,  was  mounted  on  the  socket. 

To  stimulate  natural  conditions,  Paddy 
was  placed  on  an  artificial  Island  in  the 
company  of  three  other  chimpanzees  at  the 


6571st  Aeromedical  Research  Laboratory  at 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base  in  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Delgado's  work  was  supported  by  the 
Air  Force  until  recently,  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  had  no  direct  military  appli- 
cation. Congress  recently  forbade  the  armed 
forces  from  supporting  nonmlUtary  research. 

The  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment 
was  mounted  nearby,  and  Paddy's  brain  and 
motor  activity  were  monitored  24  hours  a  day. 
The  experiments  hinged  on  the  pattern  of 
eiectrlcal  activity  in  a  small  almond-shaped 
structure  in  the  brain  called  the  amygdala. 

WAVE    PATTERNS    OF    BRAIN 

The  amygdala  spontaneously  produces  elec- 
trical wave  patterns  with  a  characteristic 
shape  called  spindles  at  the  rate  of  about 
1.000  an  hour.  Spindles  are  thought  to  be 
linked  to  olfactory,  or  smelling,  functions 
and  are  one  of  the  easiest  patterns  to  rec- 
ognize. 

The  spindles  were  converted  by  the  stimo- 
reclver  into  FM  radio  signals  and  fed  into 
a  Donner  Analog  computer.  The  computer 
was  programed  to  recognize  the  spindles  and 
to  produec  another  signal  for  the  duration 
of  each  spindle. 

This  signal  was  then  converted  into  an- 
other FM  radio  wave  and  transmitted  back 
to  the  animal,  where  It  wsks  picked  up  by 
the  stimocelver.  The  stimocelver  then  trig- 
gered an  impulse  to  the  reticular  formation. 
an  area  in  the  brain  stem  connected  with 
arousal. 

Thus  the  Information  received  by  the  retic- 
ular formation  was  directly  contingent  on 
the  pattern  of  electrical  activity  in  a  distant 
area,  the  amygdala. 

The  results  showed  that  each  Impulse  to 
the  reticular  formation  inhibited  electrical 
activity  in  the  amygdala.  After  two  hours  of 
such  feedback — ^that  Is,  a  signal  Is  modified 
by  its  own  deviation — the  rate  of  spindling 
was  cut  to  about  htilf  of  normal.  It  disap- 
peared almost  completely  after  several  days. 

At  the  same  time,  behavior  changed.  The 
retiu^  Impulses  caused  a  slight  grimace. 
Paddy  became  less  aggressive  and  excitable, 
and  lost  much  Interest  in  food.  After  the 
computer  was  disconnected,  these  changes 
persisted  for  two  weeks,  after  which  be- 
havior and  spindling  rate  returned  to  normal. 

ONLY    OKE   AHaiAl.   TTSED 

The  experiment  was  done  on  one  animal 
only,  but  repeated  stxccessXuUy  several  times 
over  a  year  and  a  half.  The  animal  has  suf- 
fered no  apparent  ill  effects  frrm  the 
electrodes. 

Collaborating  with  Dr.  Delgado  were  Dr. 
Victor  S.  Johnston,  Dr.  Jan  D.  Wallace  and 
Dr.  Ronald  J.  Bradley. 

The  experiment.  Dr.  Delgado  said,  demon- 
strates the  feasibility  of  artificial  feedback 
between  two  cerebral  structures  and  "on- 
demand"  stimulation  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 

According  to  Dr.  Delgado,  all  of  this  has 
important  implications  for  research  and 
medicine.  Various  conditions,  Including  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  Parkinson's  disease,  anxiety, 
fear,  obsessions,  violent  behavior,  could  con- 
ceivably be  controlled  by  direct  stimulation 
of  the  brain,  which  ultimately  underlies  all 
mental  and  physical  activity. 

Dr.  Delgado  has  also  experimented  with 
imparting  sight  and  hearing  to  Ulnd  and  deaf 
persons  through  direct  stimulation  of  spe- 
cific areas  of  the  brain. 

A  number  of  researchers,  including  I>r. 
Delgado,  have  permanently  Implanted  elec- 
trodes In  human  beings.  One  of  the  leaders 
In  this  field  Is  Dr.  Robert  Heath  at  Tulane 
University  In  New  Orleans.  Dr.  Heath  has 
been  using  the  technique  to  correlate  brain 
activity  with  behavior  and  to  treat  explosive 
and  depressed  fatlents. 

NEW    INSTBTTMEin'S    NEEDED 

To  make  such  treatment  practical.  Dr. 
Delgado  believes  It  will  be  necessary  to  de- 


velop radio  instruments  that  can  be  com- 
pletely burled  under  the  skin.  An  experimen- 
tal model  of  such  a  device  is  being  tested  in 
monkeys  at  his  laboratory,  but  application 
is  some  years  off. 

The  doctor  recognized  that  the  philosophi- 
cal Implications  of  this  kind  of  work  are  as 
great  as  the  medical.  However,  he  says  that 
brain  stimulation  should  be  treated  much 
like  other  biological  Interventions  we  have 
become  accustomed  to — innoculatlons.  tran- 
quillizers, fluoride  treatment  of  water,  food 
additives. 

He  believes  brain  research  can  provide  a 
window  to  the  understanding  of  personality 
and  social  behavior — not  to  manipulate  but 
to  Improve. 

Technology,  he  says,  has  neglected  man.  So 
little  is  known  of  what  goes  on  in  the  brain, 
he  says,  that  "we  are  not  civilized  in  human 
behavior." 

In  his  recent  book.  "Physical  Control  of  the 
Mind,"  Dr.  Delgado  wrote: 

"We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  a  process  of 
mental  liberation  and  self-domination  that 
continues  our  evolution.  Its  experimental 
approach  Is  based  on  the  Investigation  of  the 
depth  of  the  brain  in  behaving  subjects. 

"It's  practical  applications  do  not  rely  on 
direct  cerebral  manipulations  but  on  the 
Integration  of  neurophyslological  and  psy- 
chological principles  leading  to  a  more  In- 
telligent education. 

"We  must  create  a  future  man  with 
greater  personal  freedom  and  originality — a 
member  of  a  psychoclvllized  society,  happier, 
less  destructive  and  better  balanced  than 
present  man." 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  3,  1970] 

Scientists  Create  First  Gene  in  a  Test 
Tube 

tj.  op  wisconsin  team's  feat  mat  lead 

to  control  op  life 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  first  synthesis  of  a  gene,  the  basic 
unit  of  heredity,  was  announced  yesterday 
as  the  result  of  a  momentous  five-year  ef- 
fort at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  historic  feat  hastens  the  day  of  ge- 
netic engineering:  mastery  by  man  of  the 
very  control  chemistry  of  life.  It  was  accom- 
plLshed  by  a  team  headed  by  Dr.  H.  Goblnd 
Khorana. 

Nobel-prize-wlnning  geneticist  Joshua  Le- 
derberg  at  Stanford  University  called  the 
achievement  a  "milestone"  and  one  that 
came  "two  years  earlier  than  I  expected," 

On  some  future  day,  scientists  may  manu- 
facture genes  or  parts  of  genes  to  order,  and 
use  them  to  cure  or  prevent  diseases,  or 
even  change  personality. 

Some  scientists  even  foresee — or  fear — fu- 
ture production  of  "tailor-made"  human  be- 
ings as  the  result  of  such  engineering. 

Others  call  this  unlikely.  There  Is  stire  to 
be  wide  agreement  however,  that  the  shy, 
47-year-old  EChorana — a  native  of  India  who 
won  the  Nobel  prize  for  several  earlier  steps 
in  1968 — has  probably  opened  an  epoch. 

In  their  Madison,  Wis.,  laboratory,  Kho- 
rana and  his  colleagues  duplicated  the  struc- 
ture of  one  of  nature's  simpler  genes:  one 
found  in  yeast  RNA  (for  ribonucleic  acid). 
Specifically,  they  synthesized  an  alanine 
transfer-RNA  gene,  one  that  orders  produc- 
tion of  the  RNA  that  carries  some  of  the 
essential  genetic  information  in  yeast  cells. 

"Now  that  he  has  determined  the  rules" 
for  chemical  synthesis,  "theoretically  any  de- 
sired gene  could  be  made  in  the  test  tube," 
said  a  University  of  Wisconsin  announcement 
that  Khorana  approved. 

What  Khorana  did  In  more  detail  In  his 
test  tubes  was  to  put  a  set  of  chemical  build- 
ing blocks  called  nucleotides  Into  the  se- 
quence in  which  they  occur  in  the  natural 
yeast  gene. 

The  Wlsoon&ln  group  has  yet  to  perform 
one  ultimate — but  hard — experiment  check- 


ing cne  new  gene  for  biological  activity  by 
Introducing  it  into  a  living  cell  lacking  this 
gene  to  transform  the  cell  into  a  normal  one. 

Many  other  experimanta  are  ahead.  Khor- 
ana would  like  to  know  how  ths  genes  act 
more  precisely  In  protein  synthesis.  He  wants 
to  know  what  chemical  signals  turn  the  gene 
on  and  off  in  a  living  ceU.  To  do  such  things, 
he  plans  to  modify  specific  parts  of  the  syn- 
thetic molecule  and  observe  the  effects. 

He  has  already  started  work  on  synthesiz- 
ing a  second  gene — a  transfer-RNA  found  in 
the  bacteria  E.  coll  and  optimistically  now 
expects  to  complete  this  work  within  a  few 
months. 

What  Khorana  and  company  have  pro- 
duced then  is  not  a  molecule  to  make  better 
yeast — that  would  be  a  minor  goal — but  a 
methodology  to  assemble  other  genes  and  in- 
vestigate the  chemical  structure  of  life. 

Khorana  shared  the  1968  Nobel  prize  in 
medicine  with  Drs.  Robert  HoUey  (now  at 
the  Salk  Institute)  and  Marshall  Nlrenberg 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  at  Be- 
thesda.  He  talked  to  a  few  reporters  yesterday 
but  declined  to  hold  a  news  conference. 

"He  expressly  does  not  want  a  news  con- 
ference; he  wants  to  talk  to  scientists,"  a 
colleague  said. 

He  plans  to  move  with  his  team  in  the 
fall  to  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Born  In  Raipur.  India,  he  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1960  as  professor  of  biochemistry. 

His  efforts,  he  said  when  he  received  the 
Nobel  prize  might  eventually  lead  to  "manip- 
ulating biology"  to  cure  cancer,  diabetes  or 
physical  effects.  Or  "in  the  long  distance 
future,"  he  said,  "the  knowledge  might  allow 
for  genetic  planning  of  Individuals— tailoring 
people  to  fit  patterns,  turning  oui  athletes 
or  Intellectuals."  j 

That,  he  insisted,  is  "a  very,  verylong  time 
off."  But  "In  that  context."  he  conceded, 
"we  are  in  a  very  elementary  but  a  necessary 
stage." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  March  12,  19711 

Gene  Implant  Seen  Step  to  Cell  Control 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

A  long  step  toward  genetic  engineering — 
artificially  correcting  defects  In  human 
cells — has  been  taken  at  Oxford  University. 

Dr.  Henry  Harris  and  other  scientists 
there  have  inserted  Into  a  deficient  mouse 
cell  some  healthy  genetic  material  from 
chick  embryos,  thus  correcting  the  mouse 
cell  deficiency. 

The  new  genes  remained  pmrt  of  the  per- 
manent cell  machinery,  moreover,  and  were 
duplicated  as  the  now  healthy  cells  grew  and 
divided. 

This  has  been  done  entirely  in  what  bi- 
ologists call  "tissue  culture":  collection  of 
cells  in  the  laboratory.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  try  to  repeat  the  process  in  mice. 

But.  says  the  British  Journal  Nature  in 
an  accompanying  comment,  "removing  cells 
With  some  genetic  defect  from  a  (human) 
patient,  treating  them  to  Introduce"  a  new 
gene  or  genes  "and  replacing  the  cured  cells 
In  the  patient"  is  now  "possible  in  prin- 
ciple." 

There  are  many  equally  long  or  longer 
steps  ahead.  Genetic  engineering.  Nature  em- 
phasized, is  not  "Imminent."  Yet  "it  is  im- 
portant to  say,"  the  eminent  Journal  noted, 
that  "these  experiments  offer  the  exciting 
prospect,  In  theory  at  any  rate,  of  evolving 
a  therapy"  for  mutant  and  defective  human 
genes. 

A  vital  part  of  the  ficcomplishment  was 
this:  Only  pieces  of  chick  chromosome  ma- 
terial (chromosomes  are  little  rods  which 
contain  genes)   were  transferred. 

CENEriC    E.MCINEERING    CURES    DEFICIENCY    IN    A 
MOUSE    CELL 

These  were  too  small  to  carry  the  chemical 
Instructions  for  manufacturing  antigens. 
This  means  they  did  not  arouse  antibodies — 


proteins  which  normally  fl^ht  off  all  foreign 
tissue  in  the  host. 

It  is  this  achievement  (Nature  calls  it 
"most  elegant")  which  raises  the  most  hope 
that  this  kind  of  human  cell  tben^yy  wUl 
one  day  be  possible. 

In  their  full  sdentiflc  account,  the  BrltUb 
group — A.  a.  Schwartz.  P.  R.  Cook  and  Har- 
ria,  all  of  the  Sir  William  Dunn  Schocd  at 
Pathology  at  Oxford — tell  how  they: 

Used  an  inxw^tlvated  mouse  'virus  as  a  kind 
of  silent  partner  to  carry  the  chick  embryo 
material. 

Thus  incorporated  small  amounts  of  pul- 
verized genes  from  chick  red  blood  cells  into 
a  line  of  mouse  cells  unable  to  produce  the 
enzyme  ZAP.  This  same  deficiency  In  humans 
causes  a  rare  and  fatal  hereditary  disease, 
Lesch  Nyhan  syndrome. 

Found  that  most  of  the  hybrid  cells  thus 
produced  still  failed  to  make  lAP  and  there- 
fore died.  But  some  survived  because  they 
now  possessed  the  lAP  that  the  chick  genes 
coded.  The  chick  genes  were  only  locsely 
integrated  in  the  mouse  cell,  yet  lnt«grated 
well  enough  to  work  this  cure. 

Is  the  chick-mouse  synthesis  a  special  case, 
or  can  the  same  thing  be  done  in  creatvires? 
Nature  asked  the  question  and — In  what 
seems  to  be  advance  notice  of  further  labora- 
tory progress — added:  "It  seems  already  that 
comparable  cells  derived  from  (other)  organ- 
isms .  .  .  can  develop  in  a  similar  genetic 
transfer." 

In  the  late  19408,  a  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute scientist  pointed  out  here.  Dr.  John 
Hinders  of  Harvard  got  chick  cells  to  grow 
polio  ^-Irus  by  adding  a  carrier  virus  to  get 
the  polio  virus  inside  them — after  which  they 
too  accepted  the  polio  virus's  instructions. 

Virus  DNA  (a  genetic  chemical)  has  been 
successfully  Introduced  into  cells  in  many 
other  experiments. 

■What  Harris  and  company  have  achieved, 
the  scientist  here  explained,  is  an  engineer- 
ing advance:  introducing  a  whole  piece  of 
chromosome  that  may  have  "hundreds  and 
hundreds"  of  genes  rather  than  the  f.vc  or 
10  of  a  small  virus. 

The  Schwartz-Cook-Harris  article  in  Na- 
ture was  highly  modest  in  wording.  But  its 
brief  heading  summed  up  their  coup:  "Cor- 
rection of  a  Genetic  Defect  in  a  Mammalian 
Cell." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  26,  1970] 
Bethesda,  Md., 
December  21,  1970. 

Human   Reproduction 

Letter  to  the  Editor  : 

The  report  by  Stuart  Auerbach  ("Lab 
Grows  Embryo  Ready  for  Womb,"  December 
17,  1970)  of  the  current  success  in  the  lab- 
oratory culture  of  human  embryos  and  the 
anticipated  success  in  implanting  these  em- 
bryos in  prospective  mothers  prompts  numer- 
ous moral  and  political  questions.  I  wish  to 
address  but  a  few  of  these. 

The  article  reports  that  the  scientists  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  Implantation  if  tests 
on  the  embryos  can  rule  out  the  presence  of 
genetic  defects.  One  should  question  whether 
the  limited  tests  for  defects  now  available 
can  declare  these  embryos  "genetically  fit." 
Further,  manipulation  of  the  embryos  to 
conduct  such  tests  may  Itself  Introduce  dam- 
ages, some  probably  not  detectable  until  after 
birth.  One  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a 
human  being  (the  child-to-be)  upon  whom 
these  experiments  are  to  be  performed  and 
who  may  suffer  for  our  zeal  and  ignorance, 
an  ignorance  no  more  excusable  because  well- 
meaning. 

But  one  may  go  ftu-ther  and  ask  whether 
safety,  even  if  adequately  measured,  would 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  going  ahead.  Sure- 
ly, there  is  more  at  issue  than  providing  a 
child  for  an  infertile  woman.  Once  intro- 
duced for  that  purpose,  the  technique  can 


be  used  for  any  purpose.  Indeed,  the  work 
described  Is  a  giant  step  toward  the  full  lab- 
oratory control  of  human  reproduction.  'What 
are  the  implications  of  this  step,  and  of  the 
others  It  makas  possible,  for  the  human-nees 
of  human  procreation  or  for  the  htiman  fam- 
ily? 'What  are  the  Implications  of  establish- 
ing as  a  precedent  the  passing  of  genetic 
tests  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  title  to  be  bom? 
Should  not  the  weighing  of  ethical  consid- 
erations concerning  the  widespread  use  of 
the  new  technology  enter  into  the  decision  to 
use  it  for  the  first  time. 

These  ethical  questions  point  to  a  political 
question.  Laboratory  control  of  fertilization 
and  embryonic  development  is  a  major  de- 
parture in  human  procreation  whose  human 
consequences,  both  private  and  public,  are 
likely  to  be  profound.  It  Is  no  mere  ordinary 
medical  advEince.  Therefore,  one  must  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  decision  to 
go  ahead  for  the  private  Judgment  of  a  team 
of  physicians  and  scientists  (whose  Judgment 
I  am  not  now  questioning),  or  even  for  the 
collective  Judgment  of  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific community.  Is  this  not  a  decision  which 
deserves  full  public  deliberation  and  resolu- 
tion? 

We  are  all  to  often  forced  to  cope  belatedly 
with  the  untoward  consequences  of  tech- 
nological advance,  consequences  unantici- 
pated because  the  primary  goal  was  thought 
to  be  so  obviously  good,  or  because  the  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  was  made  technocratically 
and  without  public  deliberation.  Let  tis  not 
make  the  same  blunders  with  respect  to  the 
awesome  powers,  now  gathering,  for  manip- 
ulating the  bodies  and  minds  of  men. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  R,  Kass,  MJJ. 


(From  the  Hospital  Tribune,  May  4,  1070] 

Definition  of  Death:    A  Double  Standard 

(By  Eliot  Oorday,  MJ3.) 

Is  the  medical  profession  setting  up  a  dou- 
ble standard  of  death?  Can  the  transplant 
surgeon  be  charged  with  homicide  or  body 
robbing?  Will  new  definitions  of  death  cause 
a  domino  effect  which  dislocates  relationship 
between  everyday  medical,  legal,  and  clerical 
practices? 

Farfetched  as  this  may  sound,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  such  questions  may  arise  In 
the  public  mind — because  exaggeration  is 
sometimes  a  common  currency  In  public  dis- 
cussion— unless  the  medical  profession  re- 
fines its  definition  of  death.  Already,  In  view 
of  the  knovra  resuscltative  methods  and  life- 
support  systems  that  may  revive  a  patient 
from  apparent  death,  the  public  has  begun 
to  question  the  criteria  by  which  a  live  heart 
is  removed  from  a  dead  donor.  And  ultimate- 
ly, we  must  have  the  support  of  the  public* 

As  matters  stand  now — in  what  Samuri 
Johnson  called  "the  fury  of  Innovation" — we 
are  in  danger  of  antagonizilng  the  public  by 
appearing  to  be  moving  toward  a  double 
standard.  One  standard  would  be  to  accom- 
odate the  traasplanters — certifying  that 
death  has  occurred  when  there  are  no  re- 
flexes and  the  EEG  trace  is  linear — In  other 
words,  cerebral  death.  The  other  standard  for 
the  everyday  practice  of  medicine  would  be 
to  continue  to  accept  the  age-old  definition 
of  death  as  the  irreversible  cessation  of  per- 
ceptible heart  beat  and  respiration.  And  to- 
day this  may  have  to  imply  that  cardiac  re- 
suscitation, assuming  it  was  available,  had 
been  attempted  and  failed — a  question  that 
has  come  up  in  at  least  one  coiu-t  case. 

If  we  adopted  such  a  double  standard  in 
our  everyday  practice,  will  the  public  begin 
to  fear  that  we  are  moving  toward  euthana- 
sia? 

Two  lawyers,  Houts  and  Hunts,  recently 
wrote  that  as  long  as  any  heartbeat  or  respl- 
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ration  c»n  be  perceived,  either  with  or  with- 
out mechanical  aids,  death  has  not  occurred. 
Obvioixsly,  this  would  preclude  successful 
heart  transplantation. 

Also,  obviously,  we  cannot  maintain  a  dou- 
ble standard  of  death.  It  would  dent  public 
oonfldence  In  medicine  and  prevent  trans- 
plantations. So  It  Is  around  this  Irritant  that 
some  pearl  of  wisdom  must  be  formed. 
Among  the  perplexities  we  need  to  look  at 
are:  (1)  the  financial  trauma  to  a  patient's 
family  If  we  were  obliged  to  keep  him  alive 
by  mechanical  means  when  there  Is  no  pos- 
slbUlty  of  recovery;  (2)  a  new  concept  to 
provide  a  single  standard  of  death  to  avert 
the  possibility,  however  remote,  of  a  charge 
of  homicide  or  wrongful  action  against  a 
transplanter — and  If  not  wrongful  action, 
the  accusation  of  samurailike  conduct.  In 
feudal  Japan  a  samurai  warrior  oould  test 
his  sword  against  any  passing  peasant. 

On  the  first  point,  there  Is  no  such  legal 
requirement  In  this  country.  And  In  1957, 
Pope  Plus  xn,  while  speaking  out  against 
euthanasia,  also  declared  that  there  Is  a  clear 
distinction  between  negative  life  and  su- 
perior life  with  all  the  vital  functions;  the 
artificial  prolongation  of  life,  he  said,  Is  not 
"obligatory,  particularly  If  It  created  too 
heavy  a  charge  on  the  family."  So  It  must  be 
taken  as  a  medical  axlon,  legally  and  theo- 
logically, that  the  physician  should  not  be 
obliged  m  every  situation  to  use  extraordi- 
nary life-prolonging  procedures  after  It  has 
been  clearly  established  that  there  Is  no  hope 
for  the  patient's  recovery. 

On  the  second  point,  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee of  Harvard  University  has  proposed 
criteria  of  Irreversible  coma:  when  respira- 
tion is  malntelned  only  by  artlflcal  means 
and  this  Is  withdrawn,  spontaneous  respira- 
tion would  be  impossible;  a  total  unaware- 
ness  of  externally  applied  stimuli;  no  spon- 
taneous muscle  movement;  no  reflexes;  a  fla*^ 
EEG.  These  have  been  generally  accepted  as 
a  basis  for  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  death  to 
permit  organ  removal.  Some  transplant  sur- 
geons, however,  have  declared  cerebral  death 
while  spontaneoxia  respiration  was  still 
present. 

Also  in  1968,  similar  criteria  were  Issued 
by  24  surgeons,  Immunologlsts,  neurologists, 
and  heart  specialists  called  together  In  Ge- 
neva by  the  Council  for  International  Orga- 
nizations of  Medical  Sciences  operating  un- 
der the  World  Health  Organization  and 
UNESCO.  They  added  two  further  guidelines : 
(1)  the  donor's  heart  must  be  in  perfect 
condition  at  the  time  of  removal;  (2)  an  im- 
munologrlcal  examination  should  be  made 
before  the  operation  to  determine  the  com- 
patibility of  donor  and  receiver.  The  scien- 
tists decided  also  that  two  independent 
teams  should  be  deployed  in  heart  trans- 
plant operations,  one  to  establish  the  donor's 
hopeless  condition,  the  other  to  perform  the 
operation. 

The  Harvard  criteria  provide  sound  guide- 
lines for  the  discontinuation  of  extraordi- 
nary life-prolonging  procedxues.  But  these 
and  the  Geneva  guidelines  still  need  to  be 
ratified  by  the  medical  profession,  the  legal 
authorities,  and  the  public.  Otherwise  we 
face  the  possible  accu-^iation  that  the  concept 
of  cerebral  death  is  designed  to  meet  the 
special  interests  of  the  transplanters;  and 
we  face  the  public's  apprehension  that  this 
concept  Is  a  preface  to  euthanasia.  We  face. 
In  short,  an  ethical  crisis. 

To  avert  this  crisis,  we  need  to  determine 
whether  there  Is  adequate  evidence  that  the 
moment  of  death  may  now  be  advanced  to 
colnc'.de  with  brain  death,  though  cardio- 
respiratory activity  is  spontaneous.  It  would 
seem  ad'lsable  to  convene  a  Bethesda-type 
conference  to  try  to  arrive  at  this  determina- 
tion. Lawyers,  clergs-men.  sociologists,  per- 
haps even  philosophers  and  cultural  anthro- 
pologists should  also  be  invited.  The  medical 
delegates,  of  course,  would  be  the  only  ones 
to  formulate  scientific  rrlterla.  Any  change 


requires  careful  study  because  it  could  start 
a  chain  reaction  that  might  dislocate  many 
relationships  and  standards  of  the  everyday 
practice  of  medicine.  But  the  advice  of  other 
professions  may  provide  us  with  legal  and 
historic  precedent  and  with  subtle  moral 
guides  to  keep  us  from  stumbling  into  some 
ethical  or  legal  pothole. 

Such  a  high-level  conference  would  also 
give  us  the  support  that  would  increase  the 
likelihood  that  our  medical  judgment, 
should  we  be  able  to  arrive  at  one,  will  be 
accepted  by  the  public.  Certainly  the  public 
would  be  heartened  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
called  upon  other  minds  to  share  our  moral 
responsibility   and   scrutinize  our   decisions. 

Equally  as  Important,  we  may  harvest  from 
such  a  meeting  a  new  wisdom  to  accompany 
us  should  ethical  problems  arise  from  future 
scientific  Innovations. 


Excerpts  From  Potential  Consequences  or 
Experimentation  With  Human  Eggs 

(By  J.  D.  Watson) 
The  Biological  Laboratories  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  The  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  Laboratory,  Oold  Spring  Har- 
bor, New  York;  Presented  Before  the  Twelfth 
Meeting  of  the  Panel  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  on  Science  and  .^tronau- 
tlcs,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  January 
28.  1971. 

Several  years  ago  a  most  remarkable  frog 
grew  up  In  Oxford.  Its  origin  did  not  lay  in 
the  union  of  a  haplold  apemn.  cell  with  a  hap- 
lold  egg.  the  fertilization  process  which  ordi- 
narily gives  each  higher  animal  a  mixture 
of  paternal  and  maternal  genes.  Instead  this 
frog  arose  from  an  enucleated  egg.  Into  which 
had  been  Inserted  a  diploid  nucleus  from  the 
Intestinal  cell  of  an  adult  frog.  Microeurglcal 
removal  of  the  maternal  nucleus  from  this 
egg  had  denuded  It  of  any  genetic  material. 
But  by  subsequently  gaining  a  diploid  nu- 
cleus (as  opposed  to  the  haplold  form  found 
In  a  sperm)  the  egg  acquired  the  chromo- 
some nximber  normally  present  in  a  fertilized 
egg.  As  such  It  oould  be  activated  to  divide, 
thereby  setting  Into  motion  the  successive 
embryologlcal  stages  which  culminate  In  an 
adult  frog. 

The  genetic  origin  of  this  frog  was  thus 
very  different  from  that  of  all  previous  frogs, 
one  half  of  whose  chromoeomes  came  from 
the  male  parent  through  the  sperm,  the  other 
half  frtwn  the  female  parent  which  produced 
the  efg.  Normal  fertilization  processes  by 
combining  genetic  material  from  two  dif- 
ferent parents  always  generate  progeny 
uniquely  different  from  either  parent.  In 
contrast,  the  Oxford  frog  derived  all  its  ge- 
netic material  from  the  Individual  whose  In- 
testinal cell  was  used  as  the  nuclear  donor. 
The  genetic  complement  of  all  its  diploid  so- 
matic cells  (as  opposed  to  Its  haplold  sex 
cells)  was  thus  Identical  to  that  In  the  donor 
frog.  So.  In  effect.  It  was  an  identical  twin 
of  the  donor  frog  bom  some  months  before. 
Purthermore,  since  every  adult  frog  contains 
millions  of  cells  capable  of  being  used  as 
nuclear  aourcee.  the  original  donor  oould 
have  served  as  the  genetic  parent  of  thou- 
satnds  of  progeny  Identical  to  Itself. 

This  type  of  reproduction  Is  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  a  c'onal  reproduction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  question  of  course  arises,  will  this  sajr.e 
basic  principle  hold  for  the  large  majority  of 
differentiated  cells'"  Now  I  suspect  most  biol- 
ogists will  guess  yes.  In  general,  very  funda- 
mental phenomena,  of  which  differentiation 
Is  one.  do  not  have  a  difference  molecular 
basis  from  one  organism  to  another.  More- 
over, it  Is  already  clear  that  differentiati:>n 
in  several  plant  species  does  not  Involve  ir- 
reversible nuclear  changes.  Now  It  Is  rr>\iTine- 
ly  possible  to  produce  mature  plants  start- 
ing from  highly  specialized  somatic  cells  of 
diploid  chromosome  number.  For  example, 
mature  carrot  plants  can  t>e  produced  from 


single  callus  cells  that  are  placed  In  proper 
nutritional  environments.  Thus  it  is  highly 
likely  that  the  embryologlcal  development  of 
most  Wgher  animals,  including  man.  involves 
the  creation  of  countless  numbers  of  toti- 
potent somatic  nuclei  each  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  the  complete  genetic  material  for  a 
new  organism.  This  means  that,  theoretically, 
all  forms  of  higher  animal  life  may  in  effect 
be  capable  of  clonal  reproduction. 

If  true,  this  situation  could  have  very  start- 
ling consequences  as  to  the  nature  of  human 
life,  a  fact  soon  appreciated  by  many  mag- 
azine editors,  one  who  commissioned  a  cover 
with  multiple  copies  of  Rlngo  Starr,  another 
who  gave  us  overblown  multiple  likenesses  of 
the  current  sex  goddess  Raquel  Welch.  It 
takes  little  Imagination  to  p>ercelve  that  dif- 
ferent people  will  have  highly  different  fan- 
tasies, ijerhape  with  some  Imagining  the  ex- 
istence of  countless  people  with  the  features 
of  Picasso  or  Prank  Sinatra  or  Walt  Prazier 
or  Doris  Day.  And  would  monarchs  like  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  knowing  they  might  never  be 
able  to  have  a  normal  male  heir,  consider 
the  possibility  of  having  a  son  whose  genetic 
constitution  would  be  identical  to  their  own? 

Clearly  even  more  bizarre  possibilities  can 
be  thought  of,  and  so  we  might  have  ex- 
pected that  many  biologists,  particularly 
those  whose  work  impinges  upon  this  pos- 
sibility, would  seriously  ponder  Its  Implica- 
tions, and  begin  a  dialogue  which  would  ed- 
ucate the  world's  citizens  and  offer  sugges- 
tions which  our  legislative  bodies  might  con- 
sider in  framing  national  science  p>ollclee.  On 
the  whole,  however,  this  is  not  at  all  what  has 
happened.  Though  a  number  of  scientific 
papers  devoted  to  the  problem  of  genetic 
engineering  have  casually  mentioned  that 
clonal  reproduction  may  someday  be  with  us, 
ttie  discussion  to  which  I  am  party,  have 
been  so  vague  and  devoid  of  meaningful  time 
estimates  as  to  be  virtually  soporific. 
•  •  •  •  « 

The  general  impression  exists  among  bio- 
logists that  the  cloning  of  any  mammal  will 
be  far  from  a  routine  task.  If  not  impos- 
sible, over  the  foreseeable  future.  In  par- 
ticular, the  techniques  of  mlcpomanlpula- 
tlon  used  to  insert  nuclei  into  frog's  eggs 
cannot  now  be  applied  to  eggs  in  the  mam- 
malian size  range.  They  are  likely  to  be  Ir- 
reversibly damaged  by  the  introduction  of 
a  nucleus  whose  diameter  Is  only  some  two 
or  three  times  less  than  that  of  the  egg  Itself. 
And  if  somehow  a  trick  were  ever  found  to 
successfully  Insert  a  diploid  nucleus,  the 
equallv  challenging  task  of  finding  conditions 
for  the  in-vltro  growth  of  the  modified  egg 
through  to  the  adult  stage  would  still  He 
ahead.  Thus  the  clonal  pwoductlon  of  human 
beings  has  seeaned  to  most  genetlclsta  an 
event  so  unllkeJy  as  to  not  be  worth  ntlr- 
rtng  up  public  attention. 

This  assessment  would  be  correct  If  the 
pace  of  research  on  human  reproductive 
biology  would  continue  at  the  current  rate. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  work  on  the  early 
developmental  proceasee  In  man  has  not  been 
seriously  piKfhed  either  here  In  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  As  a  result,  there  exists 
a  sdentlflc  lacuna  so  serious  that  It  deefrfy 
disturbs  those  people  who  realistically  worry 
about  over-population  problems.  They  be- 
lieve that  more  basic  biological  knowledge 
about  human  reproductive  processes  would 
be  very  helpful  in  slowing  down  the  fearful 
rise  In  the  number  of  human  beings.  Ocn- 
sequentlv,  already  there  Is  much  "popula- 
tion" money  available  to  Induce  more  people 
to  move  into  the  field  of  reproductive  biol- 
ogy, hopefully  to  learn  in  great  detail  the 
step-by-step  processes  by  which  a  human 
egg  Is  ov-tilated.  fertilized,  cleaved,  and  moves 
down  the  o%-lduct  to  Implant  on  the  uterine 
wall. 

A  key  Ingredient  to  obtaining  this  infor- 
mation Is  the  development  of  methods  by 
which  the  early  embryologlcal  stages  of 
mammals  can  be  studied  In-vitro.  For  as  long 
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as  study  Is  restricted  to  work  on  Intact  ani- 
mals, experimental  work,  as  to  be  distin- 
guished from  observational  analyaOs,  w4dl  be 
virtually  impossible.  Most  importantly, 
though  unknown  e\en  to  most  biologists,  the 
beginnings  of  first  rate  research  on  the  In- 
vltro  cultivation  of  mammalian  eggs  has  al- 
ready occurred.  Techniques  are  in  fact  avail- 
able for  the  isolation  of  mouse  eggs,  their 
fertilization  In-vltro,  and  subsequent  cul- 
tivation under  test-tube  oondlttons  whl«di 
permit  growth  to  the  adxty-fotir  cell  stage. 
At  this  point  the  emtoryonlc  body  (called  a 
blastocyst)  can  be  surgically  Implanted  back 
into  the  uterus  of  a  living  mouse,  where  It 
can  eventually  develop  to  tbe  stage  at  which 
normal  birth  occurs. 

■nils  means  that  most  of  the  techniques 
that  will  be  needed  for  a  clonal  mouse  are 
already  available.  The  only  serious  obstacles 
remaining  are  the  development  of  methods 
for  the  removal  of  the  haplold  maternal  nu- 
cleus and  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  dip- 
loid adult  nucleus.  Now  there  are  hints  that 
the  enucleation  problem  will  not  be  serious. 
Itor  some  years  It  has  been  known  that  ad- 
dition of  the  mitotic  poison  colchicine  to 
preovulatorj'  mice  leads  to  abnormal  melotlc 
divisions  which  frequently  produce  nuclear- 
free  eggs.  Moreover,  very  recent  work  sug- 
gests that  colchicine  In-vltro  acts  similarly. 
When  it  is  added  to  unfertilized  eggs  which 
have  been  siirglcally  removed  from  a  living 
mouse,  healthy  enucleated  eggs  are  produced. 
And  furthermore  It  looks  like  the  nuclear 
Insertion  process  might  not  be  anywhere  as 
tricky  as  first  thought.  This  change  of  opin- 
ion is  the  result  of  the  development  of  very 
simple  methods  for  fusing  two  cells  to  yield 
a  single  cell  conuinlng  the  genetic  com- 
pounds of  both  donor  cells.  Though  the 
existence  of  rare  examples  of  cell  fusion  was 
first  clearly  demonstrated  in  Paris  by  Barskl 
in  1962,  not  until  1966  did  Henry  Harris  and 
John  Watklns  working  In  the  Pathology  De- 
partment of  Oxford  University  develop  a  rou- 
tine method  for  easily  fusing  almost  any  two 
desired  cells.  Their  contribution  was  the 
introduction  of  ultraviolet  Ught-klUed  Sen- 
dal  vlrtis  (a  close  relative  of  the  common  flu 
viruses) .  In  some  way  not  yet  understood, 
adsorption  of  large  numbers  of  Sendal  par- 
ticles so  modifies  cell  surfaces  that  when 
two  so-treated  cells  touch  each  other,  p)or- 
tions  of  the  opposing  cell  surfaces  effectively 
dissolve,  thereby  creating  one  mtich  larger 
cell  containing  two  nuclei.  Subsequently 
these  nuclei  often  coalesce  yielding  a  single 
nucleus  containing  all  the  chrotnosomes 
present  In  both  original  nuclei. 

During  the  past  three  years,  Christopher 
Graham,  also  at  Oxford,  has  been  using  Sen- 
dal virus  to  fuse  mouse  eggs  with  diploid 
adult  mouse  cells.  Ilie  resulting  cells  still 
retain  the  essential  features  of  an  egg  be- 
cause even  the  relatively  small  motise  eggs 
are  much  larger  than  most  diploid  adult 
cells.  While  the  fused  eggs  can  divide  several 
times,  they  so  far  have  not  yet  developed  Into 
blastocysts,  the  stage  necessary  for  successful 
Implantation  Into  the  mouse  uterus.  Con- 
ceivably this  limitation  results  from  the  need 
to  remove  the  zona  pelluclda  (a  normal  pro- 
tective covering)  for  the  Sendal  virus  fusing 
trick.  Conditions  must  thus  be  found  either 
to  fuse  eggs  which  retain  the  z:>na  pelluclda 
or  which  permit  unprotected  denuded  eggs 
to  develop  normally  to  blastocyst.  A  reason- 
able guess  is  that  Graham  will  succeed,  if 
not  this  year,  most  likely  within  this  com- 
ing decade.  The  clonal  mammal  then  vrtll  no 
longer  be  science  fiction. 

•  •  •  *  • 

At  first  consideration,  it  would  seem  likely 
that  cloning  of  many  domestic  species  would 
have  to  occur  before  serious  thought  would 
be  given  to  the  development  of  clinical  pro- 
cedures which  would  make  human  cloning 
more  than  a  theoretical  posslbUlty.  This 
w»y  of  thinking  presupposes  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  for  such  methodological  de- 


velopment need  be  cloning  Itself.  If  this  in 
fact  were  the  objective,  the  variety  at  moral 
and  legal  objections  that  would  be  bound 
to  crop  up  most  certainly  would  effectively 
prevent  the  legal  granting  of  the  medical 
facilities  needed  for  extensive  in-vltro  ex- 
periments with  human  eggs. 

If,  however,  the  stated  objective  is  to  pro»>e 
tbe  human  reproductive  process  so  that 
better  contraceptive  methods  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  reaction  of  the  general  public 
will  be  much  harder  to  predict.  Though  many 
people  will  look  with  horror  at  any  test-tube 
work  with  human  eggs,  others  will  breathe 
more  easily  that  something  is  being  done  to 
prevent  the  world  from  being  crushed  by 
over-population.  Until  several  years  ago,  this 
latter  group  was  numerically  relatively  email 
and  without  favor  in  virtually  any  political 
circle.  Today,  however,  taboos  which  would 
have  seemed  unbreakable  Just  a  decade  ago 
are  rapidly  being  overturned,  witness  the 
recent  action  of  the  United  StKtee  Congress 
in  overwhelmingly  passing  legislation  that 
would  promote  family  planning.  £ven  more 
significant  was  the  action  of  New  Tork  State 
In  making  abortions  the  right  of  any  women 
who  so  desire  them. 

Moreover,  the  development  of  a  single 
method  for  the  predetermination  of  tbe  sex 
of  unborn  children  might  generate  consid- 
erable support,  even  If  the  methods  involved 
the  selective  abortion  of  the  not-wanted  sex. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  foresee  violent  ob- 
jections from  other  quarters,  conceivably 
making  the  Introduction  of  such  sex-deter- 
mining techniques  Illegal  throughout  much 
of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  be 
surprised  If  all  countries  reacted  tman- 
imously.  Moat  likely  there  would  exist  some 
countries  where  such  sex-determining  abor- 
tions were  legal.  If  so,  affluent  families  al- 
ready having  four  sons  could  with  absolute 
certainly  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
their  last  baby  would  be  a  girl. 

The  prognosis  thus  seems  virtually  In- 
evitable that  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
number  of  people  studying  all  aspects  of 
human  embroyogenesls  will  greatly  increase. 
Not  only  will  the  amount  of  classical  obser- 
vational analysis  increase,  but  even  more 
Important,  direct  experimentation  with  hu- 
man eggs  most  likely  will  soon  be  the  main 
preoccupation  of  a  number  of  Intelligent, 
highly-qualified  biologists. 

Already  there  exists  one  such  individual, 
R.  C.  Edwards,  an  English  reproductive  biol- 
ogist now  working  in  the  Physiology  Depart- 
ment of  Cambridge  University.  Originally 
trained  as  an  embryologlst  and  with  some 
ten  years  experience  in  growing  mouse  em- 
bryos in-vitro,  he  focuses  his  attention  on 
the  test-tube  growth  of  human  eggs. 
•  •  •  ■  • 

Edwards,  together  with  his  clinical  col- 
league, P.  C.  Steptoe  of  Oldham  General  Hos- 
pital, have  devised  a  simple  surgical  method 
for  the  removal  of  healthy  human  eggp  after 
they  have  completed  much  of  melosls,  but 
before  the  ovulation  step  which  releases  free 
eggs  from  their  follicles  into  the  ovlduc;. 
Called  l«^>arosoopy,  it  Is  a  relatively  mirror 
operation  which,  while  requiring  general 
anesthesia,  generally  only  needs  a  twenty- 
four  hour  hospital  stay.  Prior  to  the  opera- 
tion, a  regimen  of  hormone  (goriadotro- 
phlns)  treatment  Is  given  to  Induce  follicle 
maturation  and  egg  development  through  the 
early  stages  of  melosls.  Laparoscopy  Is  then 
performed,  some  four  hours  before  ovulation 
would  occur  normally.  The  ovaries  so  exposed 
usually  contain  highly  enlarged  follicles  with 
thinning  walls,  through  which  the  desired 
oocytes  can  be  carefully  removed.  Their  pro- 
cedures have  now  reached  the  state  where 
they  oan  obta'n  healthy  eees  from  over  half 
the  follicles  examined. 

Such  pre-ovulatl  g  oocytes  are  very  suit- 
able for  subsequent  embryologlcal  Investi- 
gations. Fertilization  lapidiy  ensues  eJter 
human  sperm  sMldliiou,  aiid  in  coritiasi  to 


those  eggs  which  had  undergone  melotlc  di- 
visions in-vltro,  these  invlvo  matured  eggs 
generally  begin  normal  cleavage  divisions. 
Already  many  embryos  have  developed  to 
the  eight-cell  stage  while  a  few  have  become 
blastocysts,  the  stage  where  successful  im- 
plantation into  a  human  uterus  should  not 
be  too  difficult  to  achieve.  In  fact,  Edwards 
and  Steptoe  hope  to  accomplish  implantation 
and  subsequent  growth  into  a  normal  baby 
within  this  coming  year. 

Tbe  question  nattirally  arises  why  should 
any  women  willingly  submit  to  such  opera- 
tions. There  is  clearly  some  danger  involved 
every  time  Steptoe  operates.  Nonetheless,  he 
and  Edwards  believe  that  the  risks  Involved 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact 
that  their  research  may  develop  methods 
which  make  their  patients  able  to  bear  chil- 
dren. All  their  patients,  though  having  nor- 
mal menstrual  cycles,  are  Infertile  conceiv- 
ably because  many  have  blocked  oviducts 
which  prevent  passage  of  their  eggs  into  the 
uterus.  If  so,  In-vltro  growth  of  their  eggs 
up  to  the  blastocyst  stage  may  circumvent 
their  infertility,  thereby  allowing  normal 
chlldblrtii.  Moreover,  since  the  sex  of  a  blas- 
tocyst is  easily  determined  by  chromosomal 
analysis,  such  women  would  have  the  possl- 
bUlty of  deciding  whether  to  give  birth  to 
a  boy  or  a  girl. 

Clearly,  if  Edwards  and  Steptoe  succeed, 
their  success  will  be  followed  up  In  many 
other  places.  The  number  of  such  infertile 
women,  while  small  oh  a  relative  percent- 
age basis,  is  likely  to  be  large  on  an  abso- 
lute basis.  Conceivably  within  the  United 
States  there  could  be  100.0(X)  or  so  women 
who  would  like  a  similar  chance  to  have 
their  own  babies.  At  the  same  time  we  mtust 
anticipate  strong  If  not  hysterical,  reactions 
from  many  quskrters.  The  certainty  that  the 
ready  availability  of  this  medical  technique 
will  open  up  the  possibility  of  hiring  out 
unrelated  women  to  carry  a  given  baby  to 
term  Is  bound  to  outrage  many  people.  For 
there  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  blasto- 
cyst need  be  Implanted  In  the  same  woman 
from  which  the  pre-ovulatory  eggs  were  ob- 
tained. So,  many  women  with  anatomical 
complications  which  prohibit  successful 
chlldbearlng,  would  be  strongly  tempted  to 
find  a  suitable  surrogate.  And  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  many  women  who  Just  dont 
want  the  discomforts  of  pregnancy  would 
also  seek  this  very  different  form  of  mother- 
hood. And  of  even  greater  concern  would  be 
the  potentialities  for  misuse  by  a  savage 
totalitarian  government. 

Some  very  hard  decisions  may  soon  be 
upon  us.  Par  it  is  n,.t  obvious  that  the  vague 
potential  of  abhorrent  mlstise  should  weigh 
more  strongly  that  the  unhapplness  whlfch 
thousands  of  married  couples  feel  when  they 
are  unable  to  have  their  own  children.  Dif- 
ferent societies  are  likely  to  view  the  matter 
differently  and  It  would  be  surprising  if  all 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  must, 
therefore,  assume  that  techniques  for  the 
in-vltro  manipulation  of  human  eggs  are 
likely  to  be  general  medical  practice,  capable 
of  routine  performance  through  the  world 
within  some  ten  to  twenty  years. 

The  situation  would  then  be  ripe  for  ex- 
tensive efforts,  either  legal  or  Illegal,  at  hu- 
man cloning.  No  reason,  of  course,  dictates 
that  such  experiments  need  occur.  Most  of 
the  medical  people  capable  of  such  experi- 
mentation would  probably  totally  stay  clear 
of  any  step  which  In  any  way  looked  like  its 
re«il  purpose  was  to  clone.  But  It  would  be 
shortsighted  to  believe  everyone  will  instinc- 
tively recoil  from  such  purposes.  Some  people 
may  very  sincerely  believe  tlie  world  desper- 
ately needs  many  copies  of  the  really  excep- 
tional people  if  we  are  to  flght  our  way  out 
of  the  ever  Increasing  oomputcr  mediated 
complexity  that  makes  our  individual  brains 
so  frequently  Inadequate. 

Moreover,  given  the  widespread  develop- 
ment of  the  safe  clinical  procedures  for  han- 
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cUlng  human  eggs,  cloning  experiments 
would  not  be  prohibitively  expensive.  They 
need  not  be  restricted  to  the  super  powers — 
medium  sized.  If  not  minor  oountrlea,  all 
now  possess  the  resources  needed  for  even- 
tual success.  There  furthermore  need  not 
exist  the  coercion  of  a  totalitarian  state  to 
provide  the  surrogate  mothers.  There  al- 
ready are  such  widespread  divergences  as  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  act  of  human  repro- 
duction that  the  boring  meanlnglessness  of 
the  lives  of  many  women  would  be  sufficient 
co'irse  for  their  willingness  to  participate  In 
such  experimentation,  be  It  legal  or  Illegal. 
Thus,  If  the  matter  proceeds  In  Its  current 
nondlrected  fashion,  a  human  being — bom 
of  clonal  reproduction — most  likely  will  ap- 
pear on  the  earth  within  the  next  twenty 
to  fifty  years,  and  conceivably  even  sooner. 
If  some  nation  actively  promotes  the  venture. 

The  first  reaction  of  most  people  to  these 
conclusions  may  be  one  of  despair.  The  na- 
ture of  the  bond  between  parents  and  their 
children,  much  less  everyone's  values  about 
their  Individual  uniqueness,  could  be 
changed  beyond  recognition,  and  by  a  science 
which  they  never  understood  but  which  until 
recently  appeared  to  provide  more  good  than 
h£«Tn.  Certainly  to  many,  our  most  sensible 
course  of  action  would  be  to  de-emphaslze 
all  those  forms  of  research  which  would  cir- 
cumvent the  normal  sexual  reproductive 
processes.  If  this  step  were  taken,  experiments 
on  cell  fusion  would  no  longer  be  supported 
by  federal  funds  or  tax-exempt  organizations. 
Prohibition  of  such  research  would  most  cer- 
tainly put  off  the  day  when  diploid  nuclei 
can  satisfactorily  be  Inserted  Into  enucleated 
human  eggs.  Even  more  crucial  would  be  to 
take  3tei>3  quickly  to  make  Illegal,  or  reaffirm 
the  Illegality  of,  any  experimental  work  with 
human  embryos.  With  both  these  actions 
taken,  our  current  value  systems  might  sur- 
vive somewhat  longer. 

Neither  of  these  prohibitions,  however,  la 
likely  to  take  place.  In  the  first  place,  the 
cell  fusion  technique  now  offers  one  of  the 
best  avenues  for  understanding  the  genetic 
basis  of  cancer.  Today  all  over  the  world,  can- 
cer cells  are  being  fused  with  normal  cells 
to  pinpoint  these  specific  chromosomes  re- 
sponsible for  given  forms  of  cancer.  In  addi- 
tion, fusion  techniques  are  the  basis  of  many 
genetic  efforts  to  unravel  the  biochemistry 
of  diseases  like  cystic  fibrosis  or  multiple 
sclerosis.  Any  attempts  now  to  stop  such 
work  using  the  argument  that  cloning  repre- 
sents a  greater  threat  than  a  disease  like  can- 
cer Is  likely  to  be  considered  Irresponsible 
by  virtually  anyone  able  to  underartand  the 
matter. 

Though  more  people  would  Initially  go 
along  with  a  prohibition  of  work  on  human 
embryos,  many  may  have  a  change  of  heart 
when  they  ponder  the  real  mess  confronting 
us  by  the  population  explosion.  The  current 
projections  are  so  horrendous  that  responsi- 
ble people  are  likely  to  consider  the  need 
for  more  basic  embryologlcal  facts  much  more 
relevant  to  our  self-interest  than  the  not- 
very-lmmedlate  threat  of  a  few  clonail  men 
existing  some  decades  ahead.  So,  scientists 
like  Edwards  Bu-e  likely  to  get  to  go-ahead  sig- 
nal even  If,  almost  preversely,  the  Immediate 
consequences  of  their  research  may  be  the 
production  of  even  more  babies. 

Complicating  any  possible  effort  at  effec- 
tive legislative  guidance  Is  the  multiplicity 
of  places  where  work  like  Edwards'  cotild 
occur,  thereby  making  most  unlikely  the 
posslblUiy  that  such  manipulations  would 
have  the  some  legal  (or  Illegal)  rtatus 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  assume  that 
If  Edwards  and  Steptoe  produce  a  really 
workable  method  for  restoring  fertility,  large 
numbers  of  women  will  search  out  those 
places  where  It  Is  legal  (or  possible) ,  Just  as 
now  they  search  out  places  where  abortions 
can  be  easily  obtained. 

Thus,  all  nations  formulating  policies  to 
handle  the  Implication  of  In-vltro  human 


embryo  exi>ertmentatlon  must  realize  that 
Che  problem  Is  essentially  an  International 
one.  Even  If  one  or  more  co\m tries  stop 
such  research,  their  action  could  effectively 
be  neutralized  by  the  respomse  of  a  neighbor- 
ing country.  This  mast  disconcerting  Im- 
potence even  holds  for  the  United  States.  If 
our  congressional  representatives,  upon 
learning  where  the  matter  now  stands,  de- 
cided they  wanted  none  of  It  and  passed 
very  strict  laws  agaln;,t  human  embryo  ex- 
perimentation, their  action  would  not  set 
back  seriously  the  current  scientific  and 
medical  momentum  which  brings  us  close 
to  the  possibility  of  surrogate  mothers.  If  not 
human  clonal  reproduction.  This  Is  because 
the  rele-.ant  experiments  are  not  being  done 
In  the  United  States,  but  largely  In  EIngland. 
This  Is  pai-tly  a  matter  of  chance,  but  also 
a  c'jTiiiequenco  of  the  advanced  state  of  Eng- 
lish cell  biology.  In  certain  areas  It  Is  far 
more  adventurous  and  Iniaglnative  than  Its 
.^mertcan  counterpart  Now  there  Is  no 
American  university  with  the  strength  In 
experimental  embryology  that  Oxford  pos- 
sesses. 

We  must  not  assume,  however,  that  today 
the  important  decisions  lie  only  before  the 
British  government.  Very  soon  we  must  an- 
ticipate that  a  number  of  biologists  and  clini- 
cians of  other  countries,  sensing  the  poten- 
tial excitement,  will  move  Into  the  area 
and  so  even  If  the  current  English  effort 
were  stifled,  similar  experimentation  could 
soon  begin  elsewhere.  Thus  It  appears  to  me 
most  desirable  that  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible be  Informed  about  the  possible  new 
waj-B  of  human  reproduction  aiid  their  po- 
tential consequences,  both  good  and  bad. 
Conceivably  an  international  consciousness 
might  be  apparent  arid  some  form  of  inter- 
national agreements  might  be  negotiated 
before  the  cat  Is  totally  out  of  the  bag.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  vast  effort,  needed  for  even  the 
most  limited  Lntematlonal  arrangement.  ^lU 
deter  those  who  believe  the  matter  now  is 
of  such  marginal  Importance  that  In  effect 
It  might  be  a  red  herriiig  designed  to  take 
our  minds  off  our  c.illous  attitudes  toward 
war,  poverty,  and  racial  prejudice.  But  if  we 
do  not  think  abjut  the  matter  now,  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  having  a  free  choice  will  one 
day  suddenly  be  gone. 
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[Prom  the  Washington   Post.  Feb    4,  1971) 
DNA  AND  THE  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

Man  has  come  to  be  where  he  Is  In  part 
because — at  least  until  Hiroshima — he  has 
considered  anything  that  seemed  possible  by 
way  of  scientific  discovery  and  technological 
capability  to  be  ipso  facto  desirable.  Lately, 
however,  an  Increasing  number  of  scientists 
has  become  Increasingly  worried  that  man, 
like  the  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,  may  be  unable 
to  control  the  forces  he  keeps  unleashing — 
that  progress  In  science  and  technology  is 
coming  far  faster  and  more  easily  than  prog- 
ress In  our  ability  to  deal  wl'h  the  social, 
political  and  moral  Implications  of  our  dis- 
coveries. 

One  such  worrier  Is  Dr.  James  D.  Watson, 
the  Nobel-prlze-wlnning  co-dlscoverer  of  the 
strvicture  of  DNA,  the  heredity  molecule  and 
the  author  of  "The  Double  Helix."  a  book  that 
gave  thousands  of  laymen  a  fascinating  and 
human  glimpse  of  these  awesome  scientific 
endeavors.  Dr.  Watson  told  the  House  Science 
Subcommittee  a  few  days  ago  that  any  day 
now  British  scientists  may  produce  a  human 
embryo  that  can  be  placed  Inside  a  woman 
who  will  bear  the  child.  "Then  all  hell  will 
break  loose,"  he  said.  For  the  next  logical 
step  will  be  to  engineer  biologically  a  hu- 
man being  by  screening  out  "undesirable" 
characteristics  and  otherwise  manipulating 
the  female  egg  cells  and  male  sperm  cells  be- 
fore they  are  Joined. 

Scientists  can  see  much  obvious  good  re. 
sultlne  from  these  experiments.  One  might 
be  an  understanding  of  the  genetic  basis  for 
cancer  and  other  diseases.  But  Dr.  Watson 
and  others  also  have  no  difficulty  imagining 
fearful  abuse,  not  the  least  of  which  would 
be  a  drastic  change  In  the  nature  of  the  bond 
between  parents  and  their  children  and  In 
the  values  we  now  attach  to  man's  indi- 
viduality. And  worse.  The  "scientific"  experl- 
men'.s  In  Hitler's  concentration  camps — the 
biological  engineering  for  other  than  research 
purposes — are  still  too  fresh  on  many  minds 
to  dismiss  as  mere  nightmares  There  Is 
enough  of  what  George  Orwell  called 
"double-think"  even  In  our  own.  open 
socletv.  to  make  It  at  least  feasible  that,  once 
test-tube  production  of  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  duplicate  embrvos  becomes  possible 
(Dr.  Watson  deems  this  llkelv  In  20  or  50 
or  perhaps  five  years)  someone  will  set  out 
to  produce  a  master  race  or  siipermen. 

Dr.  Watson  and  a  number  of  his  colleagues, 
at  any  rate,  fear  that  If  we  do  not  think 
about  these  matters  now.  "the  possibility  of 
our  having  a  free  choice  will  some  dav  sud- 
denly be  gone."  He  suggested  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  In  forming  an  Interna- 
tional commission  to  make  this  kind  of  bio- 
logical engineering  Illegal. 

Illegal?  At  first  thoueht.  a  good  many  peo- 
ple will  surely  feel  that  this  could  only  dan- 
gerously tempt  another  Sorcerers  Appren- 
tice to  Invoke  governmental  control  over 
some  other  quest  for  knowledge:  Interna- 
tional control,  furthermore,  seem.?  a  naive 
hope  at  best.  So  we  share  these  firs*^  tentative 
thouehts.  But  we  also  urge  second  thoughts. 
And  third  and  fourth  one'^  because  the  Issue 
Is  Incredibly  complex,  and  therefore  m'.ich 
too  Important  to  be  allowed  to  become  polar- 
ized between  v^lshful  thinkers  and  "realis- 
tic." first -thought-only  thinkers.  It  is  going 
to  take  broad,  as  well  as  hard,  thinking,  by 
which  we  mean.  If  von  will  pard'^n  the  cliche, 
that  the  application  of  these  blo-medlcal  de- 
velopments is  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
left  to  the  blo-medlcal  scientists  al  -ne.  This 
is  whv  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  Is  Inviting  philosophers 
as  well  as  physical  scientists  to  his  Institute 
in  La  JoUa  and  why  the  Committee  on  Life 
Sciences  and  Social  Policy  of  the  National 
Research  Council  and  the  Institute  of  So- 
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dety  Ethics  and  Life  Science  seek  to  draw 
l&wyers  and  scientists  In  a  variety  of  disci- 
plines Into  their  search  for  a  middle  ground 
between  statutory  limitations  on  certain  re- 
8«arch  and  pragmatic  laissez-faire. 

We  desperately  need  this  search.  And  to 
spur  it  along,  we  need  broad  discussion  on 
the  ever  more  urgent  question  of  whether  we 
dare  continue  to  let  material  progress  be  our 
only  guide. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24,  19711 
Experiments  on  Htjmans 
In  your  most  thoughtful  editorial  of  Feb. 
4  you  discuss  many  of  the  matters  which  I 
talked  about  recently  before  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  The  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Genetic  Engi- 
neering that  I  proposed  be  set  up.  however, 
would  not  have  as  its  purpose  the  outlawing 
of  human  embryo  experimentation.  Instead 
its  task  would  be  to  assess  the  state  of  the 
art.  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  advise  the 
world's  governing  bodies  of  the  particular 
consequences  of  any  given  technique  in  ge- 
netic engineering. 

Some  governments,  upon  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, might  wish  to  ban  certain  manlp- 
lUations  (e.g.  human  cloning).  But  in  other 
cases,  there  may  be  general  agreement  that 
certain  procedures  (e.g.  test-tube  concep- 
tions to  overcome  Infertility  due  to  oviduct 
blockage)  are  in  the  national  Interest  and 
should  be  actively  promoted.  In  any  case,  I 
think  the  matter  Is  much  too  Important  to 
be  left  In  the  hands  of  the  scientists  whose 
careers  might  be  made  by  the  achieving  of  a 
given  experiment.  In  no  case  should  we  for- 
get that  the  products  of  these  experiments 
will  be  human  beings,  which  we  must  afford 
the  same  opportunities  for  a  meaningful  life 
that  are  now  given  to  children  born  of 
"God's"  will. 

J.  D.  Watson, 
Professor,  Molecular  Biology,  Harvard 
University:    Director,    Cold    Spring 
Harbor  Laboratory. 
Cambridge. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  3,  1970] 
Rx  FOR  Child's  Learning  Malady 
(By  Robert  Relnhold) 
PEOvroENCX,  R.I.,  July  2. — A  few  months 
ago  Jackie  D.,   a   6-year-old   boy   with   big 
brown  eyes,  was  so  bad  that  his  mother  was 
at  her  wits'  end. 

He  could  not  sit  still,  he  fought  with  all 
the  other  children  on  the  block,  was  so  clum- 
sy that  he  could  not  ride  a  bicycle,  had 
trouble  reading  and  got  so  frustrated  with 
his  first-grade  arithmetic  that  he  would  tear 
up  his  lessons. 

But  today,  Jackie  was  not  his  usual  self. 
He  deftly  climbed  up  and  down  a  ladder 
and  did  somersaults  under  the  approving  eyes 
of  Dr.  Eric  Denhoff,  a  pediatric  neurologist. 
In  fact,  Jackie  has  not  been  himself  for 
some  time  now — ever  since  he  started  get- 
ting an  amphetamlne-Uke  medicine  called 
Ritalin  a  few  months  ago.  Now  he  Is  quiet, 
coordinated  and  has  even  done  well  enough 
in  his  lessons  to  be  promoted  to  second 
grade. 

Jackie  Is  one  of  countless  thousands  of 
American  youngsters  with  normal  or  even 
high  Intelligence  who  get  Ritalin  or  amphet- 
amines. The  aim  is  to  counter  a  complex  and 
little-understood  learning  and  behavior  dis- 
order sometimes  called  "minimal  brain  dys- 
function" that  afflicts  as  many  as  three  mil- 
lion children. 

growing  acceptance 
The  treatment  Is  a  widely  accepted  and 
growing  one — If  still  somewhat  controversial. 
It  has  been  used  throughout  the  United 
States  for  10  or  15  years,  often  yielding  re- 
sulu  that  one  expert  called  "black  maglo 
when  It  works." 


The  change  It  Induces,  often  within  hours. 
Is  described  by  doctors,  parents  and  teachers 
as  "remarkable"  or  "amazing." 

But  amid  mounting  concern  with  pill- 
popping,  many  medical  and  laymen  have  ex- 
pressed worry  over  the  potential  long-term 
effects  of  amphetamines,  which  are  widely 
abused.  Moreover,  one  side  effect  Is  loss  of 
appetite,  which  Is  particularly  undesirable 
In  disadvantaged  children  who  may  be  un- 
dernourished to  begin  with. 

The  practice  has  sporadically  generated 
public  dispute.  A  number  of  pbyBlclans  and 
laymen  have  expressed  fears  about  long-term 
effects.  In  Omaha  black  parents  were  recently 
reported  to  have  protested  that  their  chil- 
dren were  being  drugged  into  submission. 

According  to  the  best  estimates,  from  5  to 
20  per  cent  of  American  children  suffer  from 
this  disorder,  making  It  a  problem  of  epi- 
demic proportions. 

Such  children,  usually  boys,  are  all  too  evi- 
dent In  almost  every  classroom.  They  jump 
up  and  dov?n.  throw  paper  airplanes  at  the 
teacher,  fight  and  shove  on  the  lunch  line, 
can  concentrate  for  only  a  short  time,  frus- 
trate easily  and  often  do  so  poorly  In  school 
work  that  they  eventually  drop  out  despite 
good  intelligence. 

Very  frequently  this  "hyperkinetic"  beha- 
vior is  linked  to  marked  perceptual  Impair- 
ment; that  is,  visual  and  auditory  signals  are 
not  assimilated  properly.  The  child  may  read 
words  and  letters  backward,  a  problem  some- 
times called  dyslexia,  or  confuse  the  meaning 
of  sounds. 

This  neurological  disorder,  possibly  a  re- 
sult of  subtle  brain  damage  during  or  soon 
after  birth,  has  been  found  in  many  but  not 
all  cases  to  respond  dramatically  to  amphet- 
amines, drugs  that  are  normally  used,  and 
sometimes  abused,  to  speed  up  bodily  pro- 
cesses. 

But  for  reasons  that  are  not  fully  clear 
these  stimulants  have  the  paradoxical  effect 
of  calming  hyperactive  pre-puberty  children, 
allowing  them  to  concentrate  for  normal  pe- 
riods of  time. 

The  drugs  do  have  some  side  effects — 
largely  loss  of  appetite  and  Insomnia.  Also, 
there  have  been  reports  of  children  swap- 
ping their  pills  In  the  school  yard  with  un- 
fortunate effects. 

The  most  commonly  used  medications  are 
Ritalin,  made  by  CIBA,  and  Dexedrlne  and 
Benzedrine,  made  by  Smith,  Kline  and 
French. 

"These  drugs  had  been  called  the  peni- 
cillin of  children  with  learning  disabilities," 
said  Dr.  Denhoff,  director  of  the  Meeting 
Street  School,  an  Easter  Seal-supported 
school  for  handicapped  children  here.  Over 
the  last  2  years,  he  has  maintained  3.000  or 
so  hyperkinetic  children  on  drugs,  often  with 
spectacular   results. 

In  fact,  It  was  only  a  few  miles  from  where 
Dr.  Denhoff  was  examining  Jackie  D.  that 
the  value  of  amphetamines  was  discovered  In 
1937  quite  accidentally  by  Dr.  Charles  Brad- 
ley, then  director  of  the  Bradley  Hospital  In 
Esist  Providence,  R.I. 

Dr.  Bradley  noticed  that  drugs  he  had  been 
giving  to  control  weight  problems  In  dis- 
turbed children  also  seemed  to  improve  their 
behavior. 

SYMPTOMS  MASKED 

The  treatment,  which  may  last  for  many 
years,  can  be  likened  to  the  use  of  Insulin 
for  diabetics.  That  Is,  it  does  not  cure  the 
underlying  neurological  disorder,  but  It  masks 
the  symptoms  enough  to  allow  the  child  to 
become  organized,  to  cope  with  his  environ- 
ment and  to  respond  to  special  therapy  that 
is  often  needed  in  addition  to  the  medica- 
tion. 

The  treatment  Is  not  used  for  children 
with  learning  or  behavior  problems.  It  Is  con- 
nected with  mental  retardation,  emotional 
disturbance  or  psychosis. 

The  dose  varies,  but  is  usually  around  30 
milligrams  a  day,  about  the  same  that  an 


adult  taking  amphetamines  to  lose  weight 
would  get.  but  considerably  less  than  hippies 
shooting  "speed."  A  10  milligram  tablet  of 
Ritalin  costs  about  10  cents,  so  that  a  week's 
treatment  runs  about  $2. 

Various  studies  have  shown  that  young 
chUdren  do  not  become  addicted  or  develop 
tolerance  for  the  drugs — and  that  the  medi- 
cation can  be  readily  withdrawn  after  pu- 
berty, when  minimal  brain  dysfunction  often 
remits  spontaneotisly. 

While  physicians  have  been  using  the  drugs 
empirically  for  30  years,  there  have  been  few 
controlled  scientific  studies.  One  of  the  first 
to  start  such  studies  was  Dr.  Leon  Elsenberg, 
chief  of  psychiatric  services  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  his 
associate.  Dr.  C.  Keith  Conners.  a  psychol- 
ogist. 

drugs  held  very  safe 

"When  used  properly,  they  are  remarkably 
safe — even  safer  than  penicillin."  said  Dr. 
Elsenberg,  who  has  tested  about  750  children. 

Referring  to  fears  that  children  were  being 
doped  up,  he  said : 

"The  basic  confusion  Is  to  apply  standards 
which  were  developed  In  adults  to  children 
without  recognizing  the  very  marked  differ- 
ence In  response  to  his  agent." 

He  and  Dr.  Conners  have  Just  completed 
an  experiment  in  which  75  children  were 
broken  up  into  three  groups.  Twenty-five 
were  given  Ritalin,  25  Dexedrlne  and  25  a 
placebo  with  no  medicine.  Elach  child  was 
given  a  wide  battery  of  Intelligence  and  per- 
ception tests  before  and  after  medication. 

SURVEY    OPTIMISTIC 

The  experiment  was  "double  blind",  mean- 
ing that  neither  the  children,  parents  nor 
testers  knew  which  children  were  getting  the 
drugs.  The  results  showed  "extremely  strong" 
beneficial  effects  of  the  stimulants  on  a  vari- 
ety of  cognitive,  perceptual,  attentlonal  and 
learning  tasks,  including  the  so-called  Draw- 
a-man  test  In  which  the  child  Is  asked  to 
draw  a  human  figure. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  recently  by 
Dr.  Denhoff  and  Dr.  Anthony  Davids,  a  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Brown  University.  In 
a  study  of  42  children  at  the  Governor  Cen- 
ter School  In  Providence.  However,  Dr.  Davids 
believes  much  more  study  Is  needed  before 
he  can  say  conclusively  that  the  drugs  aided 
learning. 

In  a  survey  of  studies  conducted  through 
1967,  Dr.  J.  Gordon  MllUchap  and  Dr.  Glenn 
W.  Fowler  of  Northwestern  University  found 
that  83  per  cent  of  337  children  given  Ritalin 
by  various  scientists  had  shown  improvement 
while  only  1  per  cent  got  worse  from  the 
drug.  Undesirable  side  effects  were  reported 
In  14  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

As  for  the  amphetamines  (benzedrine  and 
dexedrlne).  Improvement  was  found  In  69 
percent  of  610  cases  and  a  worsening  In  11 
per  cent. 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the  long-term 
effects,  Dr.  Elsenberg's  group  recently  fol- 
lowed up  on  100  children  given  drugs  by  Dr. 
Bradley  In  the  nineteen  thirties  and  nine- 
teen forties.  No  indication  of  addiction  or 
other  drug-Induced  emotional  or  psycholog- 
ical damage  was  found. 

Dr.  William  S.  Langford.  director  of  the 
pediatric  language  disorder  clinic  at  Colum- 
bia's College  of  PhyslclEins  and  Surgeons  in 
New  York,  has  been  using  the  amphetaimines 
since  1938  and  Ritalin  more  recently. 

"I  don't  think  it's  a  learning  pill."  he  said 
of  Ritalin,  "but  our  impression  is  that  It  Is 
a  safe  drug — it  keeps  kids  in  school."  Dr. 
Langford  said  that  he  had  one  child  on  It 
from  age  3  to  13.  the  boy  went  on  to  com- 
plete college  successfully. 

The  achievement  has  probably  gained  Its 
greatest  foothold  In  OaUforaia.  There,  Dr. 
Sidney  Adler.  of  Anaheim,  a  consultant  to 
eight  school  districts  in  Orange  County,  hai 
2.000  children  Including  200  college  Btudents, 
on  various  drugs. 
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"I  have  saved  many  many  kids  from  going 
down  the  drain,"  Dr.  Adler  said. 

A3  elsewhere,  school  systems  In  CaUfornla 
do  not  prescribe  the  drug.  This  Is  done  by 
private  physicians,  often  after  a  teacher  or 
school  nurse  suggests  that  the  parents  seek 
medical  help. 

The  chemical  effects  of  the  drugs  are  not 
clear.  One  theory  holds  that  children  with 
the  disorder  have  immature  nervous  systems 
and  that  the  stimulants  affect  certain  Im- 
mature parts  of  the  brain,  allowing  the  child 
to  use  hLs  cort3x,  which  controls  log^lc  and 
reasoning. 

A  number  of  pediatric  authorities  believe 
that  some  doctors  have  used  the  drugs  too 
readily  and  have  urged  caution. 

"No  doctor  should  use  any  of  these  drugs 
lightly,"  said  Dr.  Robert  Cook  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School.  "The  whole  drug  cul- 
ture of  our  society  Is  a  worry,  but  In  ap- 
propriately selected  patients  It  may  be  as 
effective  as  Insulin  In  diabetes." 


IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30,  1970) 

PDA  Warns  Against  Uses  op  "Behaviob" 
Amphetamines 

( By  Robert  C.  Maynard ) 

Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnlatratlon  of- 
ficials have  warned  physicians  In  Omaha, 
Neb.,  a^lnst  the  use  of  two  drugs  that  had 
been  commonly  prescribed  there  for  the  "be- 
havior modification"  of  schoolchildren. 

The  revelation  was  among  several  that 
emerged  In  a  long  day  of  teettmony  In  Con- 
gress yesterday  on  the  use  of  amphetamine- 
type  drugs  to  curb  the  behavior  of  "hyper- 
active" children. 

Minutes  after  the  FDA  warning  was  Intro- 
duced to  the  Right  to  Privacy  Inquiry  ol 
the  House  Government  OperaMcns  Commit- 
tee, a  Lilttle  Rock,  Ark.,  physician  testified 
that  one  of  the  drugs  wis  among  thoee  used 
In  his  behavior  modification  program. 

"That's  one  of  the  gre.at  concerns  about 
the  use  of  tliese  drugs."  said  Rep.  Cornelius 
Gallagher  (D.-N.J.) ,  chairman  of  the  Inquiry. 
"You  are  using  drugs  that  FTDA  says  are  dan- 
gerous and  you  didn't  even  know  the  drugs 
were  dangerous  We  should  suspend  the  use 
of  these  drugs  for  this  purpose  until  more 
is  known." 

His  remarks  were  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
E.  Peters  of  Little  Rock,  who  said  he  uses 
one  of  the  drugs,  Tofranil,  for  children  with 
learning  disabilities. 

Neither  Tofranil  nor  the  other  drug.  Aven- 
ty!,  s.hould  be  used  In  children,  and  the 
FDA  said  It  "now  specifically  warns  against 
such  use."  The  agency  advised  Dr.  Byron 
B.  Oberst  of  Omaha  of  this  In  a  letter  on 
Aug.  6  Dr.  Oberst  had  been  quoted  In  an 
article  earlier  In  The  Washl'.*<ton  Post  as 
saying  that  Tofra»ill  and  .\ventyl  were  among 
se-erjl  drugs  Yp  Drescribed  fjr  modifying  the 
behavior  cf  chldren.  The  most  common  drug 
Is  Ritalin. 

The  PDA  ir  :i~  letter  to  Dr.  Oberst  empha- 
sized that  T->fr  mil's  labeling  specifically 
warns  against  its  use  In  children.  Its  side 
effects  inr'urle  constipation,  difficulty  In 
focus! n?  the  eyes,  precipitation  of  glaucoma, 
nausea,  vumitlng  and  mild  symptoms  of 
Parkinsonism  among  othsrs. 

Aventyl,  the  ai^ency  reml:  ded  Dr.  Oberst, 
had  been  re-labeled  to  warn  against  Its  use 
in  the  treatment  cf  children.  Its  known  side 
effects  Influde  fall  of  blood  pressure,  tremors 
and  bleeding  into  organs. 

The  FDA  said  In  its  letter  that  If  Dr. 
Oberst  wished  to  use  thes«  drugs  In  children, 
it  would  constitute  an  experiment  and  h« 
would  have  to  apply  for  a  special  permit. 

Dr.  Peters,  head  of  the  division  of  child 
and  adolescent  psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  Medical  Center,  said  he  would 
suspend  the  use  of  Tofranil  "until  this  is 
cleared  up." 


The  discovery  that  the  FDA  had  warned 
a  doctor  against  the  use  cf  Tofranil  In  chil- 
dren came  late  In  the  day's  testimony  and 
after  representatives  of  the  agency  had 
testified. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Debts,  the  agency's  director 
of  the  Division  of  Neuro-Pharmacologlcal 
Drv.g  Products,  was  asked  whether  she  had 
Investigated  the  use  of  drugs  for  behavior 
modification  in  Omaha.  She  said  she  had 
telephoned  Dr.  Oberst  and  determined  that 
nothing  irregular  was  taking  place. 

Dr.  Oberst  Is  one  of  several  physicians 
in  Omaha  Involved  In  a  program  for  children 
with  behavior  and  lear.-ilng  disabilities. 
Many  of  the  children  had  been  placed  on 
amphetamlnts. 

It  was  wel!  after  the  tes'.imony  of  Dr. 
Dobbs  and  several  other  FD.^  wuntsses  that 
the  existence  of  the  letter  from  the  agency's 
legislative  liaison,  M  J.  Rjan,  was  introduced 
by  Theodore  J.  Johnson,  a  black  chemist 
and  Omaha  resident.  The  letter  had  been 
addressed  to  Ernie  Chambers,  an  opponent 
of  the  drug  treatment  approach  to  hyper- 
active children  aud  an  Omaha  candidate  fur 
the  Nebraska  legislature. 

"I  am  very  disturbed."  Gallagher  said  after 
Johnson  introduced  the  FDA's  letter.  He 
charged  that  the  agency  had  said  that 
"everything  is  hunky  dory"  about  using  am- 
phetamine-type drugs  in  children,  only  for 
the  committee  to  discover  later  that  two 
common  drugs  In  such  treatment  are  de- 
clared dangerous  for  children. 

FDA  officials  could  not  be  reached  last 
night  for  comment,  but  Gallagher  said  be- 
fore the  hearing  recessed  that  the  agency 
would  be  recalled  later. 

Sally  R.  Wllilama,  president  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Nurses  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  was  among  those  wit- 
nesses who  said  she  felt  stimulant  drugs 
were  safe  if  given  to  children  under  careful 
conditions. 

But  Gallagher  hammered  away  throughout 
the  day's  testimony  at  the  fact  that  amphet- 
amines, commonly  known  as  "speed."  are 
a  major  cause  of  drug  abuse  In  the  United 
States. 

The  PDA  witnesses  had  said  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  link  between  drug  abuse  and 
the  administration  of  such  drugs  to  chil- 
dren. 

Don  Warner,  retired  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  rchools  In  Omaha,  said  he  was  con- 
cerned that  the  national  attention  had  made 
it  appear  that  the  school  system  was  dispens- 
ing drugs.  He  said  only  private  physicians 
prescribe  the  drugs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  343.  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote public  confidence  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

S.    545 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilmams.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  and  the  Sen?tnr  from  Cal- 
ifornia 'Mr.  TuN^EY"  were  added  a.^  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  54.5.  3  bill  to  imnrov^  and 
increase  pcstsecondary  educational  op- 
portunities throughout  the  Nation  bv 
providing  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
development  and  construction  of  com- 
prehensive communitv  colleges. 

8.    571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 


Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY),  the  Senator  from  Mis.sissippi 
I  Mr.  EASTLAND),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sena- 
tors from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond 
and  Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern  > ,  and  the 
Senators  fiom  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  and 
Mr.  Mossi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  571,  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spertion  Act  relating  to  the  importation 
of  meat  and  meat  products  into  the 
United  States. 

S.    662    AND    S.    681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  662,  a  bill  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  a  more  workable  correc- 
tional system;  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  <  Mr.  Cooper  > ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGke) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  681,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  environmental  re- 
search centers  in  the  various  States. 

S.    731 

At  the  re(;uest  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  731,  a  bill  to  make 
rules  respecting  military  hostilities  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Massacliusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
( Mr.  Harris  > ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Hughes  » ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnuson),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern ',  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  735,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  In- 
surance of  loans  to  defray  mortgage 
payments  on  homes  owned  by  persons 
who  are  temporarily  unemployed  or 
whose  income  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced as  the  result  of  adverse  economic 
conditions  prevailing  in  an  Industry  or 
area. 

S.    967 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  on  be- 
half of  tlie  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr, 
Pr..'»RSON),  the  Senator  from  Ala.'^ka  (Mr. 
Stevcn.s).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
D.Tkota  (Mr.  Mc::oi'er\-»  were  added  as 
co:spor..^:r r-  to  S  967.  to  promote  eco- 
rriiiip  c  pcrtun ity  In  C(.;mmv..nit'ps  and 
:ii'Jubliie.^  whith  ^uu-^r  a  rruicti  ,n  in  de- 
fense-related production  and  employ- 
ment caused  by  shiftin  i  patterns  of  Fed- 
eral procurement  and  for  other  purposes. 
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B.    1082 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1082,  to  regulate  the 
discharge  of  wastes  In  territorial  and  in- 
ternational waters  until  5  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  to  prohibit 
such  discharge  thereafter,  and  to  author- 
ize research  and  demonstration  projects 
to  determine  means  of  using  and  dispos- 
ing of  such  waste. 

6.    973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calfe, and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleto.m)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  973,  a  bill  to  Improve  the  un- 
employment insurance  compensation 
system. 

S.   1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1163,  the  Nutrition 
Program  for  the  Elderly  Act. 

S.    1167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1167,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  mailing  of  unsolicited  samples 
of  cigarettes. 

8.    1191 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1191,  the 
Peacetime  Transition  Act. 

S.   124G 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  1245,  a  bill  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data. 

8.   1305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1305,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  establish  a  Na- 
tonal  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLITTION    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4,  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  period  April  19. 
1971,  through  April  23,  1971,  as  "School 
Bus  Safety  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT    REBOLUTION    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  smd 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29,  a  joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  designation  of  National 
Peace  Corps  Week;  and 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  H'um- 
phrey)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
10— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  PAYING  TRIB- 
UTE TO  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  NA- 
TIONAL EXPLORERS  PRESIDENTS- 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Bakes,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  commemorating  the 
first  annual  National  Explorers  Pres- 
idents' Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  This  Congress  will  take  place 
in  Washington  from  June  2  to  June  6 
and  is  expected  to  bring  together  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  young  people  from 
Explorer  posts  around  the  country. 

Mr,  President,  the  Boy  Scouts'  explor- 
ing program  provides  a  unique  opportu- 
nity for  more  than  350,000  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
21  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  poten- 
tial career  fields  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment, local  government,  small  business, 
and  conservation,  to  name  a  few.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  professionals  in  these 
fields,  Explorers  gain  invaluable  insights 
into  their  own  career  interests  at  the 
same  time  that  they  perform  useful  com- 
munity services.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  an  article,  "Ex- 
ploring—A New  Path  to  a  Better  Amer- 
ica," that  appeared  in  the  October  1970 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exploring — A  New  Path  to  a  Bettbe 
Amzkica 

(By  John  G.  Hubbell) 
The  armed  robber  must  have  wondered 
what  the  Los  Angeles  police  force  had  come 
to.  He  had  Just  made  a  clean  getaway  with 
approximately  HOOO  from  a  customer  of  a 
branch  of  the  United  California  Bank  when 
he  found  himself  In  the  unyielding  clutches 
of  three  teen-agers  in  khaki  uniforms.  Un- 
armed themselves,  they  had,  with  quick,  pro- 
fessional efficiency,  relieved  him  of  his  .32- 
callber  pistol.  Then  two  held  him  while  the 
third  summoned  a  squad  car. 

Later,  the  captors,  Ron  E.  Miller,  Paul 
Stephan  and  'Wayne  King,  all  16.  explained 
that  they  had  Just  come  off  duty  and  were 
walking  home,  listening  to  police  calls  over 
a  transistor  radio.  They  heard  of  the  robbery 
— and  suddenly  there  was  the  robber,  run- 
ning toward  them.  They  knew  they  should 
not  try  to  capture  an  armed  man — but  it 
would  have  been  a  shame  to  let  him  escape. 
Anyway,  weren't  they  supposed  to  be  study- 
ing all  aspects  of  Loe  Angeles  police  work? 

The  three  young  heroes  and  the  tos  Ange- 
les Police  Department  are  subscrtbers  to  a 
remarkable  idea  called  Exploring.  Though 
developed  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
(B3A),  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  hiking, 
camping  or  merit  badges.  Explorlng's  aim  is 
to  enable  young  adults,  14  to  21,  to  find  the 
fields  of  Interest,  to  "try  on"  careers  under 
lose  but  Intensely  Interested  expert  guidance, 
while  equipping  themselves  with  healthy  at- 
titudes about  one  another,  their  country  and 
the  free-enterprise  system. 

The  movement  now  Involves  more  than 
350,000  young  men  and  women  from  across 
the  entire  American  social  and  economic 
spectrum,  and  Is  expected  to  number  one 
million  by  1976.  the  200th  birthday  of  the 
Republic.  BSAs  enthusiastic  partners  In  this 
adventure  run  the  gamut  of  trades,  profes- 
sions,  large  and  small   businesses  and  in- 


dustries from  coast  to  coast — from  hospitals 
to  space-science  companies  to  law  office^. 

For  youngsters  with  strong  notions  about 
their  futures.  Exploring  offers  glistening  op- 
portunities. Since  1962,  for  example,  more 
than  3000  young  men  have  explored  the  law- 
enforcement  field  under  the  tutelage  of  pro- 
fessionals m  the  Lios  Angeles  PoUce  Depart- 
ment's n  divisions.  They  undergo  police- 
academy  training,  are  Issued  L.A.P.D.  recrult- 
tvpe  uniforms  with  Explorer  patches,  ride  In 
patrol  cars,  learn  police  communications  and 
study  all  phases  of  crime  detection.  "We  are 
now  beginning  to  get  former  Explorers  onto 
the  force,"  says  their  adviser,  Of&cer  Robert 
PortlUo.  "and  we  have  20  student-workere — 
college  men  who  assume  administrative 
duties."  So  successful  has  its  Explorer  pro- 
gram been  that  the  Los  Angeles  force  has 
answered  requests  from  some  200  other  towns 
and  cities  for  advice  and  assistance  In  or- 
ganizing similar  efforts. 

MeanwhUe,  Explorers  In  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and 
Quincy,  111.,  are  absorbed  in  a  top-to-bottom 
study  of  city  government,  from  the  func- 
tions and  operations  oi  the  mayor's  office  to 
the  city  engineer's  department.  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Explorer  firemen  are  led  by 
professionals  through  an  understanding  of 
the  chemistry  of  fire,  the  essentials  of  rescue 
work,  and  the  operation,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  every  kind  of  flrefightlng  apparatus. 
In  Coronado,  Calif.,  tough  UJS.  Navy  frog- 
men helped  latch  onto  a  group  of  miscreant 
teenage  surfers.  «ind  develop  an  Explorer  port 
which  Is  fast  becoming  a  source  of  oceanog- 
raphy and  nautical -science  experts.  The 
boys  also  claim  reeponsibUlty  for  policing 
and  keeping  clean  for  public  enjoyment  mUes 
of  Southern  California  beaches. 

Even  the  sky  U  no  limit  to  Kxplortng"e  pos- 
sibilities. In  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  TR'W 
Corp.  sponsors  a  coeducational  group  which 
spent  more  than  two  years  in  the  company's 
laboratories  designing  and  building  a  satel- 
lite. Piggybacked  Into  orbit  on  a  shot  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  it  wlU  be  avail- 
able as  a  communlcatlona  relay  station  to 
ham  radio  operator*  around  the  world. 

The  new  Exploring  got  its  real  start  in 
1954.  By  then.  It  was  apparent  to  B8A  ex- 
ecutives that  their  Explorer  Scouting  pro- 
gram, a  sort  of  advanced  Boy  Scouting 
oriented  to  the  outdoors,  was  dying  for  lack 
of  Interest.  Of  20-odd  million  American  t«en- 
age  boys,  only  one  In  20  was  being  attracted 
to  Explorer  Scouting.  The  University  of 
Michigan's  renowned  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search was  commissioned  to  conduct  a  na- 
tionwide survey  of  the  attitudes  and  inter- 
ests of  boys  14  through  16.  An  accurate  read- 
ing might  provide  the  basis  for  a  more  suc- 
cessful approach. 

The  answers  young  America  gave  to  the 
two-year  study  shocked  the  Boy  Scout  orga- 
nization. They  were  told  bluntly  '.hat  if  they 
wanted  to  succeed  with  teen-agers,  they  had 
to  Junk  the  existing  Explorer  Scouting  pro- 
gram and  start  from  scratch.  That  program 
was  kid  stuff — and  they  were  no  longer  kids. 
Where  did  their  Interests  lie?  The  study 
showed  that  some  83  percent  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  worrj-lng  abou*:  how  they  were 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives,  while  75 
percent,  were  already  beginning  to  grapple 
with  the  vital  decisions  they  would  have  to 
make  after  high  schcol — about  college,  mili- 
tary service,  careers  even  marriage.  Contrary 
to  the  popular  adult  notion  that  teen-agers, 
who  are  naturally  rebellious,  want  '■o  be  left 
to  themselves,  94  p>ercent  wanted  adult  lead- 
ership— but  not  of  the  Scoutmaster  man-to- 
boy  variety.  Rather,  they  wanted  close  con- 
tact with  and  advice  from  men  who  had 
reached  points  in  life  where  the  boys  thought 
thev  might  like  to  go,  men  who  would  show 
them  the  fundamentals — not  lecture,  but 
show — and  then  step  to  the  sidelines  and  let 
them  run  with  the  ball. 
The  study  fired  the  imagination  of  WUUam 
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H.  Spurgeon  ni,  of  Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  a 
member  of  the  national  Explorer's  Commit- 
tee. Big.  handsome,  outgoing.  BUI  Spurgeon 
had  been  an  active  Scout  leader  all  bla  adult 
life.  He  got  permission  from  Boy  Scout  Head- 
quarters to  use  some  new  ideas.  One  night  in 
1955,  he  gathered  around  hlfl  dining-room 
table  a  small  group  of  friends  who  shared 
his  enthusiasm  for  young  people,  Including 
Klngery  E.  Whlteneclc,  a  high-school  science- 
department  head,  and  Gilbert  Bell,  a  profes- 
sional Scout  executive.  By  tb«  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  a  plan  had  been  conjured. 

Prom  local  high  achools,  Whlteneck  re- 
cruited a&  lads  who  claimed  an  fnterest  In 
science,  and  took  tbem  to  see  Jon  Myer,  a 
Hughes  Aircraft  executive.  Then  the  two  man 
prompted  a  discussion  of  the  aspects  of  sci- 
ence tbe  boys  wanted  to  explore.  Myer  prom- 
laed  to  provide  Tvorlclng  scientists  who  could 
supply  expert  advice  for  any  experiments  and 
projects  they  wanted  to  try — they  could  go 
as  far  as  they  wished  on  their  own,  but  the 
expertise  always  would  be  available. 

The  boys  soon  decided  to  form  the  world's 
first  Special  Interest  Explorer  Post.  They 
elected  officers,  agreed  to  meet  In  Myer's 
laboratories  for  two  evening  hours  every  sec- 
ond week,  and  mapped  out  a  months-long 
agenda.  After  some  searching,  Myer  was  able 
to  deliver  on  his  promise  to  provide  profes- 
sional exjjertlse.  "It's  dlfBcult  to  get  hard- 
working men  Interested  In  taking  kids  hiking 
and  camping.  "  he  says.  "But  offer  them  the 
opportunity  to  share  their  professional 
knowledge  with  a  group  of  Interested  teen- 
agers, and  it's  like  shooting  them  full  of 
Adrenalin.  Tou  can't  stop  them!" 

Among  other  things,  the  post  in  the  next 
few  years  built  and  maintained  a  smog- 
monltorlng  station  for  Orange  County,  built 
an  elaborate  amateur  radio  station,  and  a 
fall-out  shelter  for  the  city  of  Newport  Beach. 
At  least  seven  members  of  the  original  post 
went  on  to  earn  doctorates  in  various  sci- 
ences. 

Meanwhile,  Bill  Spurgeon  evangelized 
through  Orange  County,  concerning  all  who 
would  listen.  "Every  kid  you  see  around 
here  is  up  for  grabs,  and  you  had  better  be 
interested  in  who  grabs  him."  he  told  them. 
"That's  Anaerica's  future  you  are  looking  at." 
Then,  with  a  string  of  successful  Exploring 
prototypes  established  in  the  West,  Spurgeon. 
at  the  urging  of  Boy  Scout  National  Head- 
quarters and  a  group  of  California  friends 
who  flnanced  him,  took  a  three-year  leave- 
of-absence  from  Job  and  family  to  sell  the 
program  nationally. 

Traveling  all  over  the  country,  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  widening  trail  of  Explorer  posts. 
And  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a  single  man, 
even  a  Spurgeon,  could  not  properly  service 
the  surging  interest  he  had  sparked.  It  was 
time  for  the  national  organization  to  take 
over.  Thus.  In  1968,  Explorer  Scouting,  a  term 
and  activity  which  turned  off  the  modem 
young  adult,  gave  way  to  the  Explorer  Divi- 
sion of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Director 
John  Clearhout  assembled  a  staff  of  experi- 
enced but  young,  energetic  professionals. 
"We  organized  a  group  of  'whiz  kids.'  "  Clear- 
hout explains,  "who  could  take  apart  the 
studies  that  had  been  made,  and  the  Spur- 
geon effort,  then  develop  new  schemes  that 
would  help  preserve  old  values, " 

An  example  of  this  imaginative  approach, 
the  past  few  springs,  students  in  hundreds 
of  high  schools  have  been  asked  to  rate  from 
a  list  of  100  career  fields  the  three  which 
appealed  to  them  most.  Soon,  qjiccessful  men 
who  were  known  to  be  good  citizens  in  com- 
munities across  the  country  were  being  told. 
to  their  amazement,  of  the  large  numbers  of 
young  people  who  were  interested  in  their 
work.  By  the  beginning  of  this  year,  there 
were  some  23.000  Explorer  Posts  In  the  United 
States.* 


Exploring  is  happening  everywhere,  for 
reasons  which  should  hearten  Americans.  If 
It  has  Its  way.  upcoming  generations — the 
ones  we  are  always  prone  to  despair  over — 
will  make  tomorrows  America  better  than 
ever. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  salute  the  first  aiuiual  National 
Explorers  Presidents'  CongreaB,  as  well  as 
all  the  outstanding  young  people  who 
participate  in  the  exploring  program 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  concurrent  resolution  appear 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  10 » ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  10 

Whereas  the  Exploring  Division  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  will  hold  its  first  annual 
National  Explorers  Presidents'  Congress  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  from  June 
2.  1971,  through  June  6.  1971,  at  which  time 
presidents  from  all  national  divisional  fxjsts 
will  attend  and  represent  local  youth  org^ani- 
zatlons  and  communities  on  a  nationwide 
level. 

Whereas  such  Congress  will  provide  a  living 
experience  in  the  democratic  process  in  that 
a  national  president  and  twelve  regional  vice 
presidents  will  be  elected  for  one-year  terms 
and  thus  become  members  of  the  Adult  Na- 
tional Explorers  Committee  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America;  and 

Whereas  such  Congress  will  afford  Explor- 
ers the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  publicly 
their  dally  avocatlonal  and  vocational  inter- 
ests, community  participation,  and  youthful 
concern  with  today's  national  Issues  and 
problems:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America — 

(1)  welcomes  Explorers  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  to  their  first  annual  National 
Explorers  Presidents'  Congress  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  from  June  2,  1971,  through  June  6. 
1971: 

(2)  urges  these  Explorers  to  witness  first 
hand  the  structure  and  operations  of  their 
Government; 

(3)  calls  upon  them  to  use  their  Congress 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  alms  and  ad- 
vancing the  aspirations  of  all  young  persons 
of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  commends  the  Explorers  for  their  ex- 
ample and  for  their  part  In  training  future 
leaders  for  our  Nation. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
11— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  CONGRATU- 
LATING SAN  JUAN.  PUERTO  RICO 
ON  ITS  450TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Javits  > .  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con,  Res.  11)  to  com- 
memorate the  450th  anniversary  of  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  the  oldest  city  in  the 
United  States. 

This  commemoration  is  most  appro- 
priate, and  I  am  honored  to  join  in  sub- 
mitting this  concurrent  resolution.  The 
American  people  are  proud  of  San  Juan, 
proud  of  its  rich  cultural  heritage  and 


•Among  the  many  fields  of  Interest  and 
study:  medicine,  law  enforcement,  forestry. 


conservation,  oceanography,  marine  biology, 
banking,  automobile  mechanics,  electronics, 
photography.  merchandising.  marketing. 
Journalism  and  advertising,  radio  and  TV. 


proud  of  the  unique  role  San  Juan  plays 
in  Joining  the  peoples  of  North,  Central, 
and  South  America  in  a  cooperative  com- 
munity. 

The  splendid  harbor  of  San  Juan  is  a 
gateway  to  the  verdant  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  to  our  sister  nations  in  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Americas.  Our  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  San  Juan  have  shown  fel- 
low citizens  throughout  the  United  States 
the  joyous  celebrations  of  their  fiestas 
and  the  industrial  development  result- 
ing from  their  hard  work. 

I  do  not  mean  to  overlook  the  pressing 
problems  which  San  Juan  shares  with  our 
other  great  cities,  in  housing,  employ- 
ment, health,  and  ecology.  These  are 
problems,  but  they  are  problems  we  can 
and  must  overcome,  working  together. 

So.  let  us  join  with  the  wonderful  citi- 
zens of  San  Juan  in  conmiemorating  this 
joyous  occasion.  And  let  us  wish  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Juan  450  more  years  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  11).  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  CoK.  Res.  U 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Juan,  capital  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  com- 
memorates this  year  the  450th  anniversary 
of  Its  founding  on  the  same  site  where  it  Is 
presently  located; 

Whereas  its  founding  In  the  year  1621 
makes  It  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  our  fellow  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally, feel  Justly  proud  of  the  rich  historical 
and  cultural  heritage  contributed  by  the  city 
of  San  Juan  to  the  gigantic  melting  pot  of 
different  races,  peoples,  and  customs  that 
comprise  our  great  American  nations;   and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  San  Juan,  headed 
by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hon.  Luis  A. 
Perre.  and  the  city  mayor.  Hon.  Carlos 
Romero  Barcelo,  Jubilantly  celebrate  the  his- 
torical date:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  congratulates  the  citi- 
zens of  the  municipality  of  San  Juan,  and 
Joins  them  in  the  Joyful  celebration  of  their 
450th  anniversary. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
12— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  RECOG- 
NIZE THE  13TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  UNITED  SERVICE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, INC. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  30 
years  ago  the  darkening  clouds  of  war 
around  the  world  led  to  a  massive  build- 
up of  armed  forces.  Literally  millions  of 
families  were  to  be  uprooted  through  the 
years  ahead  by  separation,  troop  move- 
ments, and  overseas  assignments.  The 
business  of  fighting  World  War  n  was 
in  the  capable  hands  of  the  various  serv- 
ices, but  the  attendant  disruptions  of 
human  beings  could  not  be  ignored.  Pill- 
ing this  breach  was  the  United  Service 
Organizations,  Inc. — USO— which  was 
created  on  February  4.  1941.  through  the 
efforts  of  five  voluntary  groups.  They 
are:  YMCA,  YWCA.  National  Catholic 
Community    Service,    National    Jewish 
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Welfare  Board,  and  the  Salvation  Army. 
They  were  later  joined  by  the  Travelers 
Aid  Association  of  America. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  USO  has 
provided  a  "home  away  from  home"  for 
millions  of  young  men  and  women  sta- 
tioned all  over  the  world.  Its  function, 
supported  by  private  funds  and  the  help 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers, 
has  provided  necessary  welfare,  morale, 
and  recreational  services  to  our  service- 
men and  servicewomen. 

Today,  the  USO  continues  to  battle 
Isolation  and  boredom  among  our  serv- 
ice personnel.  There  are  more  than  124 
facilities  in  the  United  States  and  62 
points  of  service  overseas  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services,  such  as  assistance 
in  securing  housing  facilities  for  military 
families,  help  with  travel  and  accommo- 
dations, lounges  at  terminal  points,  en- 
tertainment and  personal  care  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  in  recognition 
of  the  USO's  30th  anniversary,  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  with  the 
hope  that  the  USO  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all  citizens  so  that 
this  fine  organization — an  outstanding 
example  of  interfaith  action  and  cooper- 
ative social  service — will  continue  to  serve 
the  memt)ers  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  12) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
s.  coN.Rrs.  12 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  in  recog- 
nition of  the  service  and  assistance  the 
United  Service  Organizations,  Inc.  (USO). 
has  rendered  to  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  tribute 
to  the  USO  In  its  thirtieth  anniversary  year, 
the  Congress  commends  the  USO  for  Its  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  morale  and 
welfare  of  our  Armed  Forces. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    CONCTJKllENT    RESOLUTION    5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  were  added  as 
(^sponsors  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 5,  creating  a  joint  committee  on  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war/missing  in 
action. 

SENATE   CONCURIIENT    EESOLUTION    6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  6,  to  express  the  sense 
of  Craigress  relative  to  certain  activities 
(rf  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
outpatient  clinics. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  82— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REGARD- 
ING THE  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TOWARD  THE  PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  aside 
from  ending  our  disastnnis  intervention 
in  Indochina,  there  is  no  more  pressing 
foreign  policy  task  facing  this  country 
than  to  achieve  fimdamentaJ  change  in 
our  attitude  toward  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

In  no  other  case  have  we  clung  so  te- 
naciously, in  both  word  and  deed,  to  pro- 
found error.  And  in  no  other  case  has 
our  policy  done  graver  damage  or  posed 
more  serious  threats  to  our  own  interests. 

For  20  years  we  have  tried  to  isolate 
the  world's  most  populous  nation.  We 
have  experienced  a  generation  of  intense 
mutual  hostility. 

Yet  there  have  been  more  constructive 
times. 

Before  1949  we  traded  extensively  with 
China.  Chinese  students  attended  Amer- 
ican universities.  We  had  proclaimed  a 
strong,  united,  and  independent  China 
as  a  positive  goal  of  U.S.  policy. 

For  the  most  part  our  attitudes  were 
reciprocated.  The  Chinese  regarded  us 
with  friendship,  at  least  in  comparison 
to  their  propensities  toward  Japan.  Rus- 
sia, and  Britain.  And  that  good  will  wa^ 
not  based  on  ideology,  as  evidenced  by 
Mao  Tse-tung's  statement  in  March  of 
1945: 

Between  the  people  of  China  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  there  are  strong 
ties  of  sympathy,  understanding  and  mutiial 
interest.  Both  are  by  nature  jjeace-lovlng 
non-aggressive  and  non-lmperlallstic  .  .  . 
America  Is  not  only  the  most  suitable  coun- 
try to  aealfiit  the  economic  development  of 
China;  she  Is  also  the  only  country  fully 
able  to  pjarticlpate. 

But  after  completing,  in  alliajice  with 
Russia  and  China,  a  long  and  bloody 
war  against  Japan  and  Germany,  we 
were  soon  enmeshed  in  a  bitter  com- 
petition with  communism.  We  had  seen 
Its  expansion  in  1945  when  the  victorious 
Russian  armies  swept  through  Eastern 
Europe  to  establish  Communist  govern- 
ments in  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia.  Albania,  and  later 
East  Germany.  Moreover,  the  war  left 
Western  Europe  lying  economically  pros- 
trate and  in  obvious  danger  of  Commu- 
nist influence. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  designed  to  re- 
build Europe,  but  It  was  also  constructed 
as  an  economic  counterweight  to  com- 
munism. The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization was  formed,  with  the  added 
Impetus  of  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia  In 
1948,  to  perform  the  same  mission  in  the 
military  sphere. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
we  saw  the  victories  won  by  Communist 
armies  in  China  in  1948  and  1949.  We 
were  conditioned  to  perceive  a  mono- 
lithic Communist  menace  sweeping  the 
world,  and  to  lose  any  perception  of  In- 
dividual countries,  with  Individual  Inter- 
ests, within  that  realm.  We  saw  any  ad- 
herence to  the  ideology  of  ccwnmimism, 
no  matter  where,  as  a  political  and  mili- 
tary alliance  with  Moscow,  committed  to 
the  subversion  and  destruction  of  free- 
dom everywhere. 


Under  such  conditions  it  may.  In  fact, 
be  surprising  that  we  did  "keep  our  cool" 
briefly  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  rev- 
olution. Prom  the  Communist  assump- 
tion of  power  on  the  mainland  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1949,  imtll  late  June  1950,  we  fol- 
lowed a  general  wait  and  see  policy  to- 
ward the  new  government.  On  the  very 
point  which  was  to  become  most  bitter- 
ly divisive  later  on.  President  Truman 
declared  on  January  5,  1950,  that  the 
United  States  regarded  Formosa  as 
Chinese  territory  without  Quallflcatlon 
and  that — 

The  United  States  has  no  predatory  de- 
signs on  Formosa  or  any  other  Chinese  ter- 
ritory. The  United  States  has  no  desire  to 
obtain  special  rights  or  privUeges  or  to  estab- 
lish znllitary  bases  on  Formosa  at  this  time, 
nor  does  it  have  any  intention  of  utilizing 
its  armed  forces  to  Interfere  in  the  present 
situation.  The  United  States  Government  wlU 
not  pursue  a  course  which  will  lead  to  in- 
volvement in  the  civil  conflict  in  China  .  .  . 
similarly,  the  United  States  government  will 
not  provide  military  aid  or  advice  to  the  Chi- 
nese forces  on  Formosa. 

Truman's  initial  policy  was  destined 
to  quick  reversal.  It  brought  sharp  at- 
tacks in  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Congress.  Led  by  Congress- 
man Walter  Judd  of  Minnesota,  a  for- 
mer medical  missionary  to  China,  a  lob- 
by was  formed  in  alliance  with  the  de- 
feated Kuomlntang  government  which 
had  taken  refuge  on  Formosa.  They  at- 
tacked the  policy  that  had  lost  China, 
apparently  having  little  difficulty  with 
the  ludicrous  assumption  that  China  was 
ours  to  lose.  And  they  asserted  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  notwithstanding  his 
defeat,  was  still  the  legitimate  ruler  of 
China,  fated  ultimately  to  return  and 
liberate  the  mainland. 

With  the  help  of  the  China  lobby. 
Washington  was  easily  turned  around 
by  the  Korean  war.  We  saw  the  attack 
by  the  North  Koreans  against  the  South 
as  the  first  in  a  series  of  moves  by  the 
new  Chinese  government  to  build  an 
empire  in  East  Asia,  just  as  the  Soviet 
Union  had  done  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  In  response.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  recommended  that  the 
7  th  Fleet  be  ordered  to  prevent  an  at- 
tack on  Formosa — placing  the  United 
States  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  Chi- 
nese civil  war — and  that  aid  to  Indochina 
be  increased,  including  a  strong  mili- 
tary mission  from  the  United  States. 
Shortly  thereafter,  General  MacArthur 
traveled  to  Taipei  to  consult  with  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Our  avowed  aim  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  Korean  war  was  strictly  limited,  to 
secure  the  boundary  at  the  38th  parallel 
which  separated  North  and  South  Korea. 
However.  MacArthur  was  gradually  given 
more  latitude  to  pursue  the  destruction 
of  the  North  Korean  Army,  first  by  way 
of  the  Inchon  landing  and  then  across 
the  38th  parallel.  Finally  he  raced  to- 
ward the  YaJu  River — to  the  border  of 
China.  MacArthur  and  otiier  military 
and  political  leaders  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  pressing  on  into  Chinese  terri- 
tory. Several  Chinese  cities  were  bombed. 

Meanwhile,  in  response  to  a  cable  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  expressing  fears 
about  Chinese  intervention,  General 
MacArthur  replied: 
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There  are  many  fundamental  logical  rea- 
sons against  It. 

We  now  have  fairly  conclusive  proof — 
agreed  upon  by  both  Ambassador  Averlll 
Harriman  and  former  Russian  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev— that  it  was  the  Rus- 
sians, not  the  Chinese,  who  urged  the 
North  Koreans  to  attack  the  South.  The 
available  evidence  suggests,  in  fact,  that 
the  Chinese  were  not  even  Informed  until 
after  the  attack  had  occurred,  and  that 
they  were  in  no  way  a  party  to  it. 

It  is  also  quite  clear  now — particularly 
in  light  of  today's  protective  reaction 
language — that  when  the  Chinese  did  en- 
ter the  war  it  had  little  to  do  with  an 
interest  in  subjugating  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. Instead,  they  were  motivated  by  the 
fear  of  invasion  by  American  and  allied 
forces. 

Our  conception  of  China's  role  in 
Korea  was  wrong.  We  were  taken  in  by 
our  ovnx  fears,  and  we  suffered  from  the 
fatal  miscalculations  of  an  overzealous 
American  general  encouraged  by  vocal 
Members  of  Congress. 

Yet  a  policy  bom  in  error  has  per- 
sisted for  20  years.  The  position  urged 
by  the  China  lobby  became  a  firmly  en- 
trenched national  policy — perhaps  a  na- 
tional passion — embraced  by  five  succes- 
sive administrations  of  both  parties.  It  is 
our  position  today. 
i  Politically  we  still  assert  that  the  Peo- 

J  pie's  Republic  of  China  does  not  exi-st 

C  or  that  it  is,  at  most,  a  temporary  ap- 

tparition.   We  hold   that  the  forces  of 
I  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Formosa  still  repre- 

I  sents  750  million  people  on  the  mainland, 

t  On  the  basis  of  that  premise  we  have 

r  withheld  recognition  from  Peking,  we 

have  opposed  its  assumption  of  China's 
seats  in  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly and  on  the  Security  Council,  and 
we  have  squandered  our  prestige  and  our 
resources  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
other  nations  in  perpetrating  our  myth. 
We  have  further  sought  to  isolate  and 
damage  China  economically,  not  only  by 
denying  her  our  own  trade  in  virtually 
all  commodities  but  also  by  threatening 
to  withhold  our  trade  and  aid  from  third 
countries  which  do  not  respect  the  em- 
bargo. 

Militarily  we  have  endeavored  to  con- 
tain China  by  encircling  her  with  hostile 
anti- Communist  governments — even,  as 
In  Vietnam,  when  the  governments  we 
prefer  have  no  claim  to  the  allegiance  of 
their  own  people  and  can  remain  In 
power  only  with  massive  U.S.  backing. 
NO  CHOici:  Birr  chance 

Under  any  reasoned  assessment  our 
China  policy  has  been  a  spectacular, 
costly  failure. 

Its  architects  and  advocates  have  pre- 
sented us  with : 

Two  land  wars  in  countries  bordering 
China; 

A  military  bxiildup  which  has  reached 
nearly  a  million  men  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  borders  of  China ; 

The  continued  occupation  by  Ameri- 
can ground  or  air  forces  of  every  coun- 
try on  those  eastern  and  southern  bor- 
ders of  China  from  Japan  through 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Okinawa,  the  Philip- 
pines. South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Thailand; 


Over  100,000  American  dead  in  East 
Asia,  and  more  than  five  times  that  many 
Americans  wounded; 

The  physical  devastation  of  broad 
areas  of  Korea,  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia; 

Direct  responsibility  for  several  mil- 
lion dead  and  wounded  Asian  women, 
children,  old  men,  and  other  noncom- 
batants  who  have  found  themselves  on 
our  anti-China  battlefield; 

The  alienation  of  large  segments  of 
our  own  society  who  see  the  war  in  Indo- 
china as  an  illegal,  immoral  venture ;  and 

The  distortion  and  disruption  of  our 
national  economy,  with  an  accompany- 
ing neglect  of  urgent  domestic  priorities. 

Yet  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
survives,  grows  stronger,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  reahty  by  a  stesidily  increasing 
proportion  of  the  world  community. 

The  illogic,  the  costs,  and  the  failure 
of  our  policy  should  be  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  ought  to  be  changed. 

But  in  1971  we  have  still  more  rea- 
,sons  for  reconsidering  the  isoue.  Its  dis- 
advantages are  now  being  combined  with 
impossibility.  Today  the  question  is  less 
whetlier  we  have  the  wisdom  to  change 
than  how  we  will  deal  with  change  thrust 
upon  us. 

In  the  United  Nations  we  watch  the 
gradual  erosion  in  the  number  of  coun- 
tries willing  to  suport  our  view  that  Pek- 
ing should  be  excluded.  In  November  of 
1970  a  clear  majority  of  51  members 
voted  for  a  resolution  to  expel  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  representative  and  to  offer 
the  China  seats  in  the  General  As.sembly 
and  on  the  Security  Council  to  Peking. 
The  resolution  failed  only  because  a  ma- 
jority agreed  that  the  issue  is  an  "im- 
portant question"  requiring  two-thirds 
approval,  but  support  is  diminishing 
rapidly  on  that  score  as  well.  In  the  past 
year  diplomatic  relations  have  been 
estabUshed  between  China  and  Canada, 
Italy.  Ethiopia,  Clule,  and  Guinea;  other 
countries  which  have  supported  us  in  the 
past  are  actively  considering  .similar  ar- 
rangements. 

Within  a  very  short  period  of  time  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  will  be  .seated 
in  the  United  Nations  regardless  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  United  States. 

China  also  demtmds  our  attention  in  a 
military  sense.  Her  first  nuclear  device 
was  detonated  more  than  6  years  ago, 
and  she  was  able  to  develop  a  thermonu- 
clear capability  just  3  years  later. 
Within  a  few  years  she  will  have  the 
capacity  to  wage  intercontinental  nu- 
clear war. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  test  Peking 
made  a  unilateral  commitment  never  to 
be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons — 
something  the  United  States  has  never 
done.  The  Chinese  also  advocated  the 
complete  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  creation  of  nuclear  weapons  free 
zones. 

Yet  oiu"  policy  of  ignoring  and  isolating 
China  has  meant  that  she  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  all  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, including  those  presently  undei- 
way  in  Vienna.  We  practice  a  paradox 
by  arguing  that  China  is  a  dangerous, 
irresponsible  entity,  while  at  the  same 
time  depending  solely  upon  her  own 
restraint    and    good    sense    to    prevent 


nuclear  recklessness.  If  we  mean  seri- 
ously to  achieve  control  over  these 
ominous  weapons,  then  we  must  en- 
cotu-age  the  sober  and  responsible  atti- 
tudes among  China's  leaders  and  invite 
their  help  in  protecting  all  of  mankind 
from  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

A  third  condition  compelling  genuine 
change  in  our  China  policy  is  our  own 
yearning  for  disengugeemnt  from  a  deep 
military  involvemesnt  in  Indochina.  F\w 
if  we  remain  determined  to  encircle 
China,  and  if  that  remains  our  primary 
goaJ  in  the  region,  then  it  is  a  fraud  to 
pledge  "no  more  Vietnams"  and  it  is  a 
fraud  to  promise  an  end  to  U.S.  partic- 
ipation in  the  fighting  in  Indochina 
today. 

Most  of  us  recognize,  after  all,  that 
the  burning  desire  for  Vietnamese  self- 
determination  used  to  justify  our  policy 
there  now  had  Uttle  bearing  on  our 
decision  to  replace  the  French  in  that 
unhappy  land.  On  the  contrary,  we 
opposed  self-determination  for  the  Viet- 
namese as  provided  in  the  elections 
promised  by  the  1954  Geneva  agreement. 
We  entered  Vietnam,  in  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk's  words: 

To  prevent  .  .  .  hundreds  of  mllUcms  of 
people  In  the  free  nations  of  Asia  from  being 
under  the  deadly  and  constant  preesure  of 
the  authorities  in  Peking. 

Vice  President  Agnew  has  defended 
the  Nixon  administration's  Vietnam 
policy  in  still  more  hysterical  terms, 
pictiiring  a  "Red  Peking  tidal  wave 
engulfing  all  of  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia." 

Both  statements  bring  to  mind  a  draw- 
ing by  the  perceptive  cartoonist  for  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times,  Mr.  Bill  Mauldin.  He 
pictures  a  pockmarked  battlefield  still 
imder  U.S.  bombardment.  Two  'Viet- 
nsanees  are  in  a  crater  seeking  shelter 
from  the  bombs  and  rockets  crashing 
overhead.  One  is  saying  to  the  other: 

If  it's  China  they're  after,  lei's  send  them 
a  map. 

It  is  China  we  have  been  after.  With- 
out that  purpose  no  American  policy- 
maker could  ever  convince  anyone  that 
the  conflict  among  warring  factions  of 
Vietnamese  so  affected  our  national 
interest  as  to  demand  direct  American 
involvement. 

And  it  is.  therefore,  impossible  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine, if  confronted  with  the  same  con- 
ditions that  faced  President  Eisenhower 
in  1956,  President  Kennedy  in  1961,  and 
President  Johnson  in  1964,  would  have 
led  to  similar  American  actions  or.  In 
light  of  President  Nixon's  affinity  for 
"decisive  moves,"  perhaps  to  an  even 
more  disastrous  course.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  the  product  of  our  China  policy, 
and  imJess  that  policy  is  changed  we  can 
expect  no  respite  from  the  threat  of 
military  involvement  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. 

TOWABD    A    NEW    CHINA   POLICY 

According  to  Arthur  Schleslnger's  ac- 
count of  the  Kennedy  Presidency,  "A 
Thousand  Days,"  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy told  his  United  Nations  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  In  1961 : 

You  hare  the  hardest  thing  In  the  world 
to  sell.  It  reaUy  doeant  make  any  sense— 
the  idea  that  Taiwan  reproeenta  China. 
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The  Nixon  administration  has.  to  its 
credit,  indicated  some  wilUngness  to  ex- 
amine the  issues  which  divide  the  United 
States  and  China,  although  the  signals 
have  been  clothed  in  ambiguity. 

But  if  the  winds  of  change  are  stirring, 
then  we  should  hasten  to  recall  President 
Kennedy's  words.  There  is,  I  believe,  a 
serious  danger  that  we  will,  out  of  inertia, 
a  desire  to  save  face,  or  similar  motiva- 
tion, respond  to  the  demand  for  change 
with  new  artificial  formulas  and  schemes 
which  wo'old  leave  the  old  myths  un- 
touched—and the  old,  deadly  animosi- 
ties unaffected. 

Tw^o  such  schemes  are  currently  re- 
ceiving widespread  circulation — the  so- 
called  two  Chinas  and  one  China-one 
Taiwan  formulas.  Their  terminology  dif- 
fers, but  they  propoee  essentially  the 
same  solution  to  the  question  of  United 
Nations  membership.  Both  govern- 
ments—in Peking  and  Tapel— would  be 
invited  to  sit  in  the  United  Nations. 

Such  formulas  fail  completely  to  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  Issue  and  the  cen- 
tral source  of  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  tlie  People's  Republic. 
They  would  leave  unaffected  our  involve- 
ment in  the  remnants  of  the  Chinese 
civil  war. 

Late  last  year  the  noted  Journalist  Ed- 
gar Snov.-  interviewed  Chinese  premier 
Chou  En-lai.  Snow  reported  that  the 
Taiwan  question  remains  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  He  quoted  Premier  Chou: 

Taiwan  is  China's  Internal  matter  and  the 
Chinese  people  alone  have  the  right  to  Uber- 
ate  it.  United  States  armed  aggrecelon  there 
Is  another  question,  an  International  ques- 
tion, and  we  are  ready  to  negxstlate  on  that. 
The  door  Is  open,  but  It  depends  on  whether 
the  United  States  is  serious  In  dealing  with 
the  Taiwan  question. 

To  fully  understand  Chinese  attitudes 
on  this  score  it  may  be  helpful  to  draw  a 
hypothetical  parallel  in  which  our  own 
interests  are  at  stake. 

Suppose  that  after  the  United  States 
ci\11  war  Jefferson  Davis  had  retreated 
to  Long  Island,  subjugated  the  popula- 
tion of  that  island,  and  then  asked  the 
most  powerful  navy  in  the  world,  the 
British  navy,  to  protect  him  from  the 
Mainland  Americans.  Suppose  that  the 
British,  in  resp>onse,  sent  their  navy  to 
form  an  Ea=t  River  patrol  to  protect  the 
island,  suid  that  they  also  sent  enormoas 
amounts  of  economic  and  military  aid. 

If  there  had  been  an  international  or- 
ganization in  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
Britain  would  have  been  the  dominant 
member.  Suppose  that  in  addition  to 
withholding  diplomatic  recognition  from 
the  United  States  and  granting  it  to  Jef- 
ferson H&viz.  she  also  Insisted  that  the 
poveriTment  she  favored  should  occupy 
the  American  seat  in  the  world  body. 

We  would  be  unquestionably  enraged 
at  the  interference  in  our  internal  af- 
fairs. And  while  we  might  consider  nor- 
malized relations  with  other  nations, 
even  though  they  might  seek  to  avoid  a 
direct  position  on  the  matter.  It  is  certain 
that  we  would  find  little  room  for  accc«n- 
modation  with  Britain  so  long  as  that 
Primary  issue  remained  unsettled. 

While  the  linss  are  less  rigid  between 
China  and  other  non-Communist  coun- 
tries, therefore,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 


address  this  fundamental  issue  if  we  seek 
improved  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public. And  the  "two  Chinas"  and  "one 
China-one  Taiwan"  solutions  make  little 
sense  except  as  attempts  to  avoid  reality. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Chinese  civil  war 
is  over  and  it  will  not  likely  be  undone. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  pleased  by  the  re- 
sults in  order  to  recognize  what  they  are. 

And  once  we  do  recognize  that  fact  we 
are  hard  pressed  to  come  up  with  any 
plausible  explanation  for  a  continued 
commitment  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's  re- 
gime. To  do  so  we  must  adopt  a  novel 
doctrine  that  allows  international  com- 
mitments not  simply  between  one  coim- 
try  and  another,  but  between  one  country 
and  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
who  represent  no  country  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  on  occasion 
argued  tliat  the  status  of  Taiwan  was  not 
legally  settled  by  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam 
declarations  which  returned  Taiwan  to 
China.  It  has  been  asserted  that  since 
these  agreements  among  World  War  II 
alUes  were  not  validated  by  any  treats' 
following  the  war,  the  status  of  Taiwan 
becomes  an  international  matter. 

But  the  United  States  is  In  an  odd 
position  to  make  such  an  argument,  since 
by  doing  so  we  plead  guilty  to  supporting 
and  helping  to  solidify  aggression  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  followers  when 
they  took  control  of  Taiwan,  with  brutal 
force,  in  1949.  For  20  years  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  12  million  natives  of 
Taiwan  have  been  subjugated  to  tiie 
arbitrary  rule  of  Chiang  and  his  2  mil- 
lion followers  from  the  mainland.  It  Is 
significant,  moreover,  that  both  Peking 
and  Taipei  agree  that  Taiwan  belongs  to 
China;  both  may  oppose  any  solution 
which  would  separate  the  two. 

The  "two  Chinas"  and  "one  China-one 
Taiwan"  proposak  would  merely  put  new 
myths  in  the  place  of  old  ones.  Con- 
fronted with  the  Irresistible  need  for 
change  we  should.  Instead,  search  for 
policies  which  will  respond  directly  to  the 
realities  we  have  so  long  avoided,  and 
which  will  clearly  signal  our  interest  In 
achieving  the  kind  of  relations  which 
should  prevail  between  mature  societies. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  address 
without  equivocation  the  question  of 
Chinese  representation  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Prior  to  the  next  General  Assembly 
meeting,  we  should  encourage  majority 
support  for  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  the 
proper  occupant  of  the  China  seats  In  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  on 
the  Security  Council. 

Second,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  recognize 
Peking  as  the  sole  legitimate  government 
of  China,  leaving  the  future  status  of 
Taiwan  to  a  peaceful  resolution  among 
the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan 
Straits.  The  President  should  seek  early 
formal  negotiations  toward  that  end. 

In  light  of  widespread  concern  on  this 
point,  let  me  make  clear  that  neither  of 
these  positions  dictates  the  future  status 
of  the  people  of  Taiwan.  The  United 
States  need  not  be  bound  by  an  inflexi- 
ble position  on  that  question  because  It 
must,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  resolved 
by  the  people  who  are  directly  Involved. 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  tliat  our 
present  policy  of  support  for  Chiang's 
government  prevents  meaningful  self- 
determination  for  the  Taiwanese  major- 
ity including  the  possibility  of  peaceful 
discussions  with  Peking. 

Third,  our  position  on  trade  with 
China  should  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  U.S.  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  communist  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Fourth,  as  an  effort  to  initiate  travel 
and  cultural  contacts  an  inviiation 
should  be  made  for  visitations  to  the 
United  States  by  Chinese  scientists,  of- 
ficials, newspapermen,  and  similar 
groups.  We  should  begin,  as  well,  to  en- 
courage Americans,  and  particularly 
members  of  the  American  Chinese  com- 
munity, to  seek  visas  to  travel  to  China. 

Beyond  these  steps  bearing  exclusively 
on  United  States-China  relations,  we 
should  take  two  additional  actions  which, 
although  they  have  a  major  infiuence  on 
that  question,  are  also  justified  strongly 
on  independent  grounds. 

First,  we  should  move  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  end  our  involvement  in  the 
war  in  Indochina,  by  announcing  and 
holding  to  a  timetable  for  the  with- 
drawal of  aU  of  our  groimd,  air,  and  navtd 
forces  from  that  conflict. 

Second,  we  should  forego  any  plans  to 
construct  an  asea,  defense  antiballlstic 
missile  system  aimed  at  undermining  a 
potential  Cliinese  deterrent  force.  The 
Nike-X-Sentinel-Safeguard  technology 
cannot  protect  our  population  against 
even  moderately  sophisticated  delivery 
systems  in  any  case.  We,  therefore,  have 
little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  con- 
tinuing a  vain  effort  to  deny  China  the 
same  deterrent  protection  we  consider 
prudent  and  responsible  for  ourselves. 

FUTUKK    PEOSPKTTS 

It  Is  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  hard 
dividing  line  between  the  United  States 
and  China  bears  an  exclusively  American 
trademark.  In  the  early  and  middle  1950's 
the  China  side  of  the  line  was  more  flex- 
ible, but  the  United  States — In  the  tor- 
tuous grip  of  the  McCarthy  era — ^was 
Incapable  of  accommodating.  By  1957  the 
Chinese  had  become  more  rigid,  and  had 
begtm  talking  of  the  Inevitable  conflict 
between  communism  and  capitalism. 
Since  then  both  sides  have  been  unalter- 
ably acrimonious,  each  one  reinforcing 
the  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  entirely  tmrealistlc  to 
assume  that  any  new  policy  we  might 
adopt  can  letul  to  a  quick  resolution  of 
our  differences.  The  initiatives  I  have 
suggested  would  remedy  fundamental 
wrongs  In  our  own  approach.  But  they 
would  leave  profound  differences  of  out- 
look and  interest.  We  should  not  expect 
that  China  will  quickly  discard  beliefs 
about  the  United  States  which  have  be- 
come so  firmly  entrenched. 

But  though  we  caimot  expect  speedy 
reconciliation,  neither  do  we  need  fear 
that  dreadful  results  will  flow  from  a 
new  American  posture. 

If  we  can  see  past  bellicose  rhetoric, 
we  find  that  China  has  performed  with 
caution  In  international  affairs.  On  most 
poln'ts  she  has  been  no  more  aggressive 
than  we  might  have  expected  a  non-Com- 
munlst  Chinese  government  to  be. 
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The  2.7  million  men  of  the  Chinese 
anny  are  stationed  entirely  within 
China's  borders  and  they  are,  particularly 
since  the  cultural  revolution,  as  much 
civil  servants  as  soldiers. 

When  China  has  been  directly  involved 
beyond  her  own  territory — in  India,  Ti- 
bet, and  Korea — the  clear  purpose  has 
been  to  claim  disputed  territory  or  to 
protect  her  own  national  boundaries 
rather  than  to  advance  communist  ide- 
ology or  conquer  her  neighbors  by  force. 
In  the  "rape  of  Tibet"  which  is  fre- 
quently cited  as  evidence  of  brutal  Chi- 
nese expsmslonlsm,  it  Is  significant  to 
note  that  her  actions  had  the  support 
of  Taipei  and  that  both  groups  viewed 
the  move  as  reclamation  of  territory 
wliich  the  British  had  "stolen"  from 
China  years  before. 

In  Asia,  China  doubtless  seeks  re- 
moval of  visible  threats  to  her  security — 
including  some  600.000  American  men 
within  quick  striking  distance  of  her  bor- 
ders, and  Americans  engaged  In  active 
combat  in  adjacent  countries.  She  doubt- 
less seeks  a  willingness  among  her  neigh- 
bors to  recognize  China  as  a  dominant 
Asian  power,  and  to  practice  interna- 
tional neutrality  regardless  of  their  in- 
ternal forms  of  government. 

But  there  is  no  significant  evidence  to 
support  the  claim  that  China  threatens 
to  engulf  Asia.  Moreover,  the  evidence 
that  she  could,  regardless  of  her  ambi- 
tions, is  to  the  contrary.  She  would  ex- 
perience as  much  difficulty  with  the 
forces  of  nationalism  in  Asia  as  we — and 
the  Dutch,  the  British,  the  Japanese,  and 
the  French  before  us — have  already  en- 
coimtered  to  our  sorrow. 

China  has  offered  limited  material  and 
moral  support  to  revolutionary  activities 
in  other  countries,  not  only  In  Asia  but 
in  Africa  and  Latin  America  as  well.  But 
the  main  form  of  involvement  has  been 
verbal,  for  both  practical  and  ideological 
reasons.  China  has  been  preoccupied  with 
enormous  internal  problems.  Moreover, 
her  doctrine  on  world  revolution,  as  set 
forth  in  the  hea\'lly  analyzed  writings  of 
Defense  Marshall  Lin  Piao,  emphasizes 
self-reliance  and  nationalism  and  implies 
that  the  chances  for  revolution  are  best  if 
the  battles  are  fought  with  indigenous 
forces.  China  Is  portrayed  as  a  model 
and  the  October  revolution  as  an  inspira- 
tion. But  if  China  aspires  to  be  the 
ideological  center  of  worldwide  revolu- 
tion, she  seems  to  cherish  with  equal 
force  her  status  as  noncombatant.  Per- 
haps both  countries  would  profit.  In  fact, 
if  we  were  to  interpret  and  practice  the 
NLxon  Doctrine  as  the  mirror  lmag«  of 
Peking's  international  posture. 

China's  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  give  her  increased  influence  in 
all  of  these  areas,  and  It  is  certainly  a 
prospect  which  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. If  we  regard  Chinese  official 
statements  as  having  any  bearing  at  all, 
however,  we  should  notice  that  they  have 
consistently  stated  that  they  seek  no 
more  than  reliable  defense  against  nu- 
clear attack.  Thus,  the  New  China  News 
Agency  described  the  1964  test  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

China  cannot  remain  idle  and  do  nothing 
in  the  face  of  the  ever  increasing  nuclear 
threat  poeed  by  the  tJnlted  States.  China  Is 
forced  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  and  develop 
nuclear  w«apona.  .    .   .   The  development  of 


nuclear  weapons  by  China  Is  for  defense  and 
for  protecting  the  Chinese  people  from  the 
danger  of  the  United  States  launching  a 
nuclear  war. 

Such  langimge  is,  of  course,  consistent 
with  China's  'no  first  use"  pledge. 

But  perhaps  more  reassuring  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  foreseeable  future.  China 
will  not  have  the  capacity  to  produce  a 
nuclear  force  sufficient  to  undermme  our 
deterrent.  We  will  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture have  the  power  to  assure  that  Einy 
Chinese  use  of  nuclear  weapons  wUl  bring 
instant  overwhelming  retaliation.  This 
will  be  true  regardless  of  whether  the 
steps  I  have  proposed  become  part  of 
American  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  no  pretense  that 
the  course  I  recommend  is  without  risk. 
It  asks  that  we  offer  major  political  con- 
cessions to  a  society  which  now  sees  in- 
evitable conflict  between  our  two  system.s. 

But  we  have  no  risk-free  options  in 
Asia. 

We  have  seen  the  tragic  results  of  the 
old  policy.  We  can  see  that  it  offers  an 
even  darker  and  more  dangerous  future. 
And  we  should  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  not 
a  policy  of  accepting  risks  to  assure  the 
peace;  it  is  a  policy  which  would  invite 
disaster  simply  to  avoid  reality. 

For  20  years  we  have  contested  the 
ver3'  existence  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  We  have  been  involved  for  a  gen- 
eration in  her  civil  war. 

The  dispute  will  continue.  There  may 
be  irreconcilable  differences  between  our 
two  systems. 

But  it  is  time  we  moved  the  dispute  to 
a  different  level. 

Let  us  challenge  Chinese  leaders  to  re- 
spond to  our  initiatives  to  peace.  As  v.e 
offer  understanding  of  the  factors  which 
have  most  damaged  Chinese  attitudes 
toward  us  and  our  system,  let  us  chal- 
lenge Chinese  leaders  to  understand  the 
deep  fears  and  concerns  and  the  domestic 
political  aberrations  which  have  inspired 
our  own  past  policy. 

Let  us  offer  them  a  share  of  the  urgent 
challenge  facing  all  nations,  to  develop 
realistic  means  for  the  prevention  of  war, 
for  the  control  of  deadly  weapons,  and 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  through  principles  of 
equity  and  justice. 

And  let  us  invite  them  to  a  vigorous 
competition  to  see  which  of  our  systems 
can  best  meet  the  needs  and  advance  the 
aspirations  of  its  own  people  and  con- 
tribute to  those  same  goals  for  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  appropriate 
reference  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
with  respect  to  U.S.  policy  toward  China, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  82),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  82 
A   resolution    to   express    the    sense   of   the 

Senate  regarding  the  policy  of  the  United 

States    toward    the    Peoples'    Republic    of 

China 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  international  peace 
and  prosperity  that  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China,   the   world's   most   populous   nation, 


assume  Its  rightful  place  In  the  community 
o:  nations,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  St.ate.5  to  seek  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China: 
Now,  therefore  be  It 

Re.ToZred,  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  should  support  a  resolution  aclcnowl- 
edging  the  fact  that  the  Peoples'  Republic 
of  China  Is  the  sole  repre.sentatlve  of  China 
in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Coim- 
cil.  and  all  other  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  is  further  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
seek  negotiations  toward  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China,  and  should  announce  that 
t.ne  United  States  is  prepared,  through  such 
negotiations,  to  recognize  the  Peoples'  Re- 
public as  the  sole  legitimate  government  of 
China,  leaving  the  future  status  of  Taiwan 
to  a  peaceful  resolution  by  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Straits. 

It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen.Tte  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  to  eliminate 
Sino-American  tensions  by  placing  trade  with 
China  on  the  same  basis  as  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  inviting  sclentis's,  scholars, 
officials.  Journalists,  ar'ists  and  other  persons 
from  China  to  visit  the  United  States,  and 
by  removing  existing  restrictions  upon 
Ainerican  travel  to  China  and  Chinese  travel 
to  the  United  States. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  83— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  "NA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CON- 
QUEST  OF  CANCER" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  the  re- 
port entitled  "National  Program  for  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
E>ore.  The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  83  >,  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
S.   Res.  83 

Resolved,  That  the  report  Entitled  "Na- 
tional Program  for  the  Conquest  of  Cancer," 
prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  by  the  National  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  (ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  376, 
agreed  to  April  27,  1970),  be  printed  with 
Ulustratlons  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three 
thousand  additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  85— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  "ECO- 
NOMICS OF  AGING:  TOWARD  A 
FULL  SHARE  IN  ABUNDANCE" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  Report  91-1548,  entitled 
"Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Pull 
Share  in  Abundance." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  85),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
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S.  Res.  85 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
six  thousand  additional  copies  of  its  report 
to  the  Senate  of  December  31,  1970.  entitled 
"Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Pull  Share 
in  Abundance"   (S.  Rept.  91-1548). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  86— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  STRATEGIC  ARMS  NEGO- 
TIATIONS 

Mr.  BA"^!!.  Mr.  President,  18  months 
ago,  when  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks — SALT — first  began  in  Helsinki, 
there  were  hopes  that  they  would  lead 
with  reasonable  promptness  to  steps  that 
would  slow  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Many 
thought  that,  for  an  auspicious  moment, 
technology  was  at  a  stage  which  made 
an  end  to  that  race  uniquely  negotiable. 

Since  then  there  have  been  three 
rounds  of  discussions,  and  a  fom'th  is 
now  beginning.  These  conversations 
have  been  carried  on  in  a  serious,  busi- 
ness-like manner  relatively  free  from  the 
polemics  which  have  seemed  at  otlaer 
times  and  on  other  issues  to  be  an  in- 
trinsic part  of  the  process  of  East-West 
negotiation.  Undoubtedly  this  has  been 
an  indication  that  tlie  Soviets — like  our- 
selves— realize  thai  these  talks  are  too 
important  and  too  complex  to  be  bur- 
dened by  political  posturing. 

Despite  these  favorable  signs,  press 
analyses  of  the  last  round  of  talks  in 
Helsinki  indicate  that  progress  has 
ground  to  a  halt.  This  point  is  imder- 
scored  by  the  fact  tliat  the  President  now 
expresses  his  own  optimism  al>out  SALT 
in  terms  of  an  eventual  agreement. 

Apparently,  the  proposal  which  our 
delegation  presented  last  summer,  in- 
cluding limitations  on  both  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  weapons,  became  im- 
paled on  the  question  of  what  constitutes 
an  offensive  strategic  weapon  as  well  as 
the  problem  of  MIRV's — Multiple  In- 
dependently-Targeted Re-entry  Vehi- 
cles. In  light  of  this  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion proposed  an  agreement  about  defen- 
sive weapons  only — antiballistic  missiles. 
Our  Government  has  taken  the  position 
that  such  an  agreement  was  unaccept- 
able—and there  matters  stand. 

Each  of  us  may  have  his  own  appraisal 
of  why  SALT  has  not  been  more  produc- 
tive. But  there  are  two  facts  on  which  I 
tWnk  we  can  agree.  First,  if  things  con- 
tinue as  they  have  over  the  past  18 
months,  the  chances  of  meaningful 
agreement  in  the  foreseeable  future  are 
slim.  Second,  unlike  some  international 
issues  about  which  delay  does  not  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  chances  of  meaningful 
agreement,  delay  in  the  area  of  strategic 
arms  is  narrowing  the  effectiveness  of 
any  possible  agreement  and  making  its 
negotiation  more  difficult. 

In  this  regard,  the  deployment  of 
MIRV's  by  the  United  States  since  the 
beginning  of  SALT  and  the  possible  first 
tests  of  MIRV's  by  the  Soviets  have  made 
the  negotiation  of  a  verifiable  agreement 
about  them  extremely  difficult.  The  mas- 
sive Soviet  SS-9's  and  the  possibility  of 
their  resumed  deployment  and  improve- 
ment have  also  added  to  the  problem.  The 
existence  and  exptinslon  of  ABM  systems 
on  both  sides  could  have  a  aiinilar  but 


much  more  serious  effect  on  our  chances 
of  controlUng  the  arms  race. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  is  a 
simple  one.  It  respectfully  urges  the 
President  immediately  to  undertake  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Government  of  the 
Uiuon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  that  Government  to  ban  or 
restrict  to  a  small  number  and  a  hmited 
geogiaphical  area  the  deployment  of  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system,  including 
related  radar  installations,  as  part  of  our 
continuing  effort  to  limit  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  weapons. 

An  agreement  stopping  ABM  deploy- 
ment at  a  low  level  can — by  itself — do 
much  to  halt  the  upward  spiral  of  the 
arms  race.  It  would  eliminate  the  tempta- 
tion to  believe  that  by  creating  an  effec- 
tive enough  ABM,  one  could  attain  a 
capacity  to  survive  a  nuclear  exchajige. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  it  would  re- 
lieve the  fear  that  the  opponent,  because 
of  the  efficiency  of  his  ABM  might,  in 
fact,  be  attaining  such  a  capability.  It 
is  uncertainty  about  the  adversary's  abil- 
ity to  survive  nuclear  warfare — and 
therefore  Ids  willingness  to  risk  it — that 
is  most  destablizing.  It  is  that  uncer- 
tainty which  compels  both  sides  to  keep 
improving  and  expanding  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons. 

The  MIRV's  which  we  have  been  de- 
ploying and  which  the  Soviets  are  test- 
ing will  eventually  constitute  a  threat  to 
land-based  nuclear  weapons.  When  the 
number  of  warheads  is  multiplied  sev- 
eral times  and  the  guidance  s>'stems  are 
accurate  enough,  MIRV's  -will  have  the 
capability  of  destroying  ICBM's  in  their 
silos.  That  may  well  eliminate  the  second 
strike  capxability — the  deterrent  effect — 
of  land-based  ICBM's.  This  is  one  reason 
why  an  agreement  about  MIRV's  has  been 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  so  many 
thoughtful  Americans.  Developments  of 
the  past  2  years  have  made  the  chances 
of  such  an  agreement  remote.  However,  I 
m-ge  that  our  Government  make  a 
serious  effort — even  at  this  late  hour — 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  process  of 
MIRV'ing.  We  could  do  this  either 
through  mutual  restraint,  for  instance 
by  a  freeze  on  all  such  tyi)es  of  weapons, 
or  through  a  specific  agreement. 

But  MIRV's,  as  dangerous  as  they  are, 
represent  no  threat  to  the  submarine- 
based  deterrent.  Their  potential  effect  is 
to  eliminate  only  the  land -based  missiles 
as  deterrents.  Of  the  weapwns  currently 
before  us.  only  ABM.  gradually  expanded 
and  made  more  efficient,  could  stop  both 
land  and  sea -based  incoming  missiles — 
ending  the  deterrent  effect  of  both. 

Furthermore,  the  rationale  for  U.S. 
deployment  of  MIRV's  was  the  belief  that 
multiple  warheads  would  be  needed  to 
penetrate  the  ABM  syst?m  the  Soviets 
were  then  building.  It  is  possible  that  our 
start  on  an  ABM  system,  which  we  made 
clear  could  grow  to  be  an  area  defense  of 
the  whole  country,  played  a  similar  role 
in  Soviet  decisions  to  continue  SS-9  de- 
ployment and  develop  MIRV's.  If  we 
could  agree  to  stop  ABM's  we  would  re- 
move self -protection  as  a  reason  for  de- 
ploying more  and  more  sophisticated  of- 
fensive weapons.  Each  side's  capacity  to 
destroy  the  other  would  remain  a  cer- 


tainty, and  deterrence  would  be  assured. 
But  we  would  have  broken  the  action- 
reaction  cycle  which  has  kept  the  nuclear 
arms  race  going. 

In  budgetary  terms  such  as  a  result 
could  save  the  American  people  perhaps 
$10  billion  of  the  $12  billion  the  Safe- 
guard system  is  estimated  to  eventually 
cost.  What  would  be  saved  in  cost-over- 
runs and  add-ons  can  only  be  guessed. 
Similarly,  we  can  only  speculate  on  what 
we  might  save  if  assurance  that  the  So- 
viet ABM  system  would  not  expand  made 
further  American  offensive  deployments 
unnecessary.  I  need  hardly  point  out  to 
this  body  the  other  uses  to  which  such 
savings  might  be  put. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  an  ABM 
agreement  only  is  better  than  agreements 
covering  such  items  as  MIRV's  and 
SS-9's — as  well  as  ABM.  But  it  is  to  sug- 
gest— as  strongly  as  I  can — that  an 
agreement  about  ABM's  is  far  better 
than  no  agreements  at  all.  That  is  the 
situation  which  exists  today  and  which, 
I  fear  from  the  press  reports  and  the 
President's  words,  could  be  the  situation 
for  many  months  to  come.  If  the  talks 
continue  stalemated  on  the  issue  of  what 
offensive  weapons  should  be  included  in  a 
comprehensive  agreement,  then  a  new 
approach  focusing  on  defensive  weapons 
alone  should  be  pursued. 

The  generality  of  this  resolution  is  in- 
tentional. It  should  not  be  our  purpose  to 
dictate  to  the  President  the  kind  of  ABM 
agreement  to  be  negotiated.  Our  two 
points  of  concern  are,  first,  that  such 
agreement  limit  any  ABM  system  in  size 
and  scope  so  that  it  does  not  erode  de- 
terrence and,  second,  that  it  Include  a 
limitation  on  radar. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  So- 
viet proposal  did  not  specifically  men- 
tion radar.  But  the  United  States  should 
insist  that  a  limitation  on  ABM  radar 
as  well  as  interceptor  missiles  be  spelled 
out,  and  for  this  reason:  Once  the  radar 
for  ABM  is  deployed,  the  installation  of 
interceptor  missiles  and  the  operational 
status  of  the  system  can  quickly  follow. 

One  can  perceive  a  variety  of  ABM 
agreements  which,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances,  would  be  suitable.  There 
could,  for  example,  be  a  complete  ban 
on  ABM's.  That  would  provide  the  high- 
est degree  of  deterrence  and  afford  the 
greatest  savings. 

We  could  agree  on  national  capital 
systems  only — the  Soviets  retaining  theirs 
around  Moscow  and  we  building  one 
around  Washington.  Some  of  our  experts 
feel  that  even  if  we  reached  such  an 
agreement,  it  would  be  wasteful  to  build 
a  Washington  area  ABM.  But  that  Is  a 
question  to  be  considered  later. 

Alternatively,  we  could  agree  to  freeze 
the  situation  upon  completion  of  Safe- 
guard Phase  I.  That  would  leave  the  So- 
viets with  their  current  Moscow  ABM, 
and  we  would  have  ABMs  at  two  of  our 
Minuteman  bases. 

There  are  a  number  of  variations  which 
mieht  serve  the  essential  interests  of 
both  sides.  This  resolution  neither  pre- 
cludes nor  prescribes  any  of  them.  In- 
stead, it  indicates  the  Senate's  aware- 
ness that  ABM  agreement  may  be  nego- 
tiable now  and  that  such  an  agreement 
would  be  an  important  contribution  to 
our  national  security. 
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Whether  v^e  are  for  or  against  an  ABM 
of  one  kind  of  another,  we  can  aJl  agree 
with  the  President's  sUtement  In  his 
foreign  policy  message,  that  •"some  lim- 
its on  ABM  systems  are  essential  to  any 
SALT  agreement." 

Any  thorough  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject would  require  consideration  of  some 
objections  which  might  be  raised  about 
an  ABM  limitation  agreement. 

First,  some  people  may  have  doubts 
about  the  verifiabllity  of  an  ABM  agree- 
ment. 

In  past  nuclear  negotiations  and  in 
the  current  SALT  process,  agreement  on 
verification  has  been  a  difficulty.  On-site 
inspection  has  been  and  is  today  rejected 
by  the  Soviet  Urdon.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  an  ABM  agreement,  when  com- 
pared to  some  proposed  agreements  about 
offensive  weapons  is  that  we  can  verify 
compliance  of  an  ABM  treaty  without 
on-site  ln.spection. 

The  United  States  has  been  able  to  ob- 
serve the  deployment  and  operation  of 
the  current  Soviet  ABM  system  with  a 
high  degree  of  reliability.  We  knew  when 
construction  was  begun,  when  it  was  cut 
back  and  when  the  Moscow  system  was 
opcrationaJ.  The  large  and  sophisticated 
radars  which  are  the  central  nerve  svs- 
tem  of  ABM  are  easily  observable.  They 
take  years  to  build  and  must  be  operated 
frequently  and  In  a  particular,  identifi- 
able manner  to  assure  their  usefulness. 
Our  most  knowledgeable  scientists  assure 
us  that  detection  of  future  deployments 
would  be  relatively  easy.  As  to  the  con- 
cern sometimes  expressed  that  the  So- 
viet aircraft  defense  system  might  be 
upgraded  to  be  an  ABM.  most  U.S.  ex- 
perts believe  this  extremely  unlikely.  But 
even  If  It  were  to  occoir,  Soviet  radars 
would  have  to  be  constructed  Rnd  oper- 
ated, and  the  violation  would  become 
readily  detertf\ble. 

A  second  possible  objection  to  an  ABM 
agreement  Is  that  It  would  strip  us  of  our 
protection  against  a  future  Chinese  nu- 
clear threat. 

The  administration  itself  has  recog- 
nized that  to  adequately  protect  against 
a  small-scale  Chinese  threat  a  nation- 
wide ABM  system  would  be  necessary. 
Such  a  system  would  also  threaten  the 
Soviet's  deterrent — forcing  them  to  take 
new  measures  to  assure  their  ability  to 
penetrate  It.  Therefore,  durine  the  de- 
bate on  Safeguard  last  year,  the  admin- 
istration wisely  dropped  the  Chinese 
threat  as  a  justification  for  ABM. 

Our  nuclear  force,  which  is  suiBclent 
to  deter  a  Soviet  attack,  would  certainly 
be  suflBclent  to  deter  a  much  smaller 
Chinese  threat  as  well.  A  Chinese  attack 
on  us  would  be  an  act  of  self-destruction. 
It  is  unrea-sonable  to  believe  that  China's 
leaders  would  launch  such  a  strike— and 
thereby  sacrifice  all  of  what  it  has  taken 
them  two  decades  to  build. 

Third,  It  might  be  tu-gued  that  an 
agreement  covering  only  ABM's  will  lose 
the  momentum  of  SALT;  that  by  now 
giving  the  Soviets  what  thev  seem  to 
want  most,  we  would  lessen  tha  chances 
they  would  negotiate  an  agreement  on 
ofTensive  weapons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  leadership  In 
certain  aspects  of  technology  would  still 
make  It  advantageous  to  the  Soviets  to 
reach  offensive  agreements — even  if  we 


agreed  first  about  ABM's.  We  are  ahead 
of  thean  now  m  guidance  systems  and  i;i 
MIRV'ing. 

We  have  nearly  twice  the  economic 
base  they  have  to  draw  upon.  They  are 
well  aware  of  America's  scientific  and 
technological  ingenuity.  From  the  Soviet 
point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  if 
the  arms  race  continues  we  would  try 
to  remain  ahead  in  some  significant 
fields. 

Also,  as  I  have  explained  earlier,  if 
ABM's  do  not  exist  or  if  their  deployment 
is  very  limited,  MIRV's  are  not  necessary 
to  deterrence.  So  an  ABM  limit  could 
make  restraint  of  MIRV's — and  other  of- 
fensive weapons — easier.  Our  approach 
to  an  ABM  agreement  sh3u!d  make  clear 
that  we  regard  this  not  as  the  ultimate 
strategic  arms  agreement  but  as  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  comprehensive 
agreements. 

Just  because  the  Soviet.s  want  an 
agreement  on  ABM  is  not  reason  enough 
for  us  to  reject  it.  It  .<-ccms  cnly  common 
sense  that  we  agree  now  to  something 
that  is  obviously  in  the  vital  inien  st  of 
both  sides  and  proceed  from  th.".t  to 
more  difficult  issues.  Certainly  we  should 
not  exclude  the  consideration  ol  ABM 
agreement. 

Fourth,  we  hear  statements  that  cur 
ABM  is  needed  as  a  "bargaining  cliip" 
to  get  the  kind  of  agreement  thpt  we 
want  about  other  items,  for  example. 
Soviet  SS-9's.  It  is  said  that  if  we  are  just 
a  little  more  patient  the  administration 
will  get  a  better  agreement  in  the  future 
than  is  available  today. 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  "bar- 
gaining chip"  approach  has  been  tried 
and  has  failed  for  the  time  being.  Since 
this  tactic  was  first  employed  more  prob- 
lems— not  less — have  developed  in  the 
negotiations.  We  now  face  the  added 
complications  of  MIRV's  already  de- 
ployed, of  300  SS-9's  and  of  defining 
whether  or  not  forward-based  aircraft 
are  strategic  weapons.  Developments 
cnuld  occur  at  any  moment  in  the 
ABM  field  which  would  ma'xe  the 
achievement  of  an  a^ireem.ent  even  m^re 
diOcuIt.  If  anything,  all  our  recent  ex- 
perience shows  that  It  takes  years  to 
develop  common  ground  on  which  to  base 
agreements  in  this  complex  field.  We 
1  ave  an  opportunity  to  achieve  one  such 
agreement  now — and  we  should  seize  It. 

Last  Is  the  argument  that  If  we  give  up 
the  ABM  system  protecting  land-based 
ICBM's  and  those  ICBM's  become  vulner- 
able to  a  first  strike,  we  would  be  "put- 
ting all  cur  eggs  in  one  basket."  It  is  said 
that  mlsslle-carrylng  submarines  would 
then  be  our  sole  deterrent,  and  an  ad- 
versary could  focus  all  his  resources  on 
neutralizing  them. 

The  fact  is  that  all  our  eggs  would 
not  be  in  one  basket — but  In  two.  The 
process  of  MIRVlng.  together  v.'ith  pro- 
spective improvements  in  guidance  sys- 
tems, will  indeed  make  land-based 
ICBM's  vulnerable  to  attack  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  And  no  ABM  system  now- 
contemplated  can  affect  this  eventual- 
ity. Moreover,  multiple  warheads  vastly 
increase  the  probabilities  for  confusing 
penetrating  or  simply  overwhelming  such 
an  ABM  defense.  Thus,  accurate  MIRV's 
could  in  the  foreseeable  future  make  even 
hardened — and      defended — land-based 


ICBM's  undependable  as  a  second  strike 
force. 

However,  this  development  will  leave 
the  other  two  elements  of  our  deterrent 
forces  essentially  undisturbed.  First, 
there  are  our  569  strategic  bombers, 
rhough  their  bases  are  vulnerable  to 
missile  attack  and  the  bombers,  once  air- 
borne, would  face  various  defenses,  our 
militai-y  regards  these  aircraft  as  an  in- 
dependent deterrent  in  themselves. 

Second,  in  the  absence  of  ABM's  to  in- 
tercept them,  our  sea-based  weapons  are 
more  than  adequate  to  inflict  unaccept- 
able damage  on  an  adversary.  Further- 
more, the  problem  of  detection  as  well 
as  tne  mobility  of  sea-based  units  makes 
the  prosp'.ct  of  foolproof  ways  of  attack- 
nig  them  exceedingly  remote.  Even  if 
only  a  few  survived  their  missiles  could 
impase  an  Intolerable  cost  on  the  at- 
tacker. 

Beyond  that,  if  no  agreement  on  offen- 
sive weapons  were  reached,  and  if  in 
years  to  come,  technological  break- 
t  iroiighs  threatened  our  remaining  de- 
terrents, several  courses  would  still  be 
:;pen  to  US.  An  ABM  treaty,  like  other 
nucle;.r  parts  before  it,  would  contain  a 
c.a.i  e  insuring  our  right  to  withdraw 
should  new  developments  related  to  the 
t:eaty  cndaneer  cur  security.  If  we 
thought  an  ABM  could  significantly  im- 
prove our  security,  we  would  be  free  to 
withdraw  from  the  treaty  and  build  that 
ABM. 

I  believe  that  an  ABM  limitation 
agreement  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  partisan  Lssue.  The  idea  of  building  an 
anti-ballistic-mlssile  system  was  first 
conceived  and  undertaken  by  a  Demo- 
cratic—not a  Republican — administra- 
tion. If  in  the  end  history  records  that 
ABM  was  a  mistaken  effort  to  improve 
our  national  security,  then  many  dis- 
tinguished Democrats  as  well  as  distin- 
guished Republicans  had  a  part  in  that 
mistake.  I  am  among  the  many  In  this 
body — Democrat  and  Republican,  liberal 
and  conservative — who  in  the  past  year 
or  two  have  reconsidered  the  advisability 
of  pressing  ahead  with  ABM  construc- 
tion and  have  determined  to  vote  against 
it.  Outside  of  this  Chamber,  the  princi- 
pal scientific  advisers  to  Presidents 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson 
stand  united  in  their  support  for  Imme- 
diate negotiation  of  an  ABM  agreement. 

I  urge  t!:at  neither  my  Republican  col- 
leagues nor  the  responsible  administra- 
tion officials  construe  this  resolution  as 
an  attempt  to  embarrass  them  for  petty 
partisan  advantage.  The  issue  Is  far  too 
momenotus  to  be  judged  on  party  lines 

F^ally.  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  resolution  in  no  way  infringes  on  the 
role  of  the  executive  branch  and  on  the 
constitutional  treatymaklng  function  of 
the  President.  It  is  an  effort  to  convince 
the  executive  branch.  It  is  an  attempt  by 
the  Senate— which  has  its  own  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  In  foreign  relations 
and  in  the  ratification  of  treaties — to 
persuade  the  executive  branch  to  seek  a 
restolt  we  believe  to  be  desirable.  Pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  would  not  interfere 
with  the  President's  right  to  negotiate  in 
a  manner  he  thinks  most  productive.  It 
does  not  direct  that  we  simply  accept 
the  current  Soviet  proposal.  It  is  not 
binding  nor  Instructive  but  rather  sug- 
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gestlve.  It  would  indicate  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  desire  of  the  Senate  nad 
of  the  American  people  to  make  progress 
in  SALT  toward  an  ABM  agremeent  that 
would  be  in  our  national  interest  and  now 
appears  to  be  attainable.  It  would  be  an 
indication  beforehand  to  the  President 
of  the  possibilities  for  ratification  of  an 
ABM  agreement,  should  he  be  able  to 
negotiate  one. 

There  is  a  deep  and  swelling  belief 
among  people  of  all  political  persuasions 
that  the  nuclear  ladder  we  and  our  ad- 
versaries have  been  climbing  does  not 
lead  to  greater  seciu-ity  for  anyone.  There 
Is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  farther 
we  go,  the  more  expensive,  dangerous — 
and  unnecessary — the  biu"den. 

None  of  us  can  be  so  naive  as  to  fail  to 
demand  of  our  military  and  of  ourselves 
an  adequate  defense  of  our  Nation.  But 
in  this  day  of  the  multlple-warheaded 
missile  and  massive  overkill  we  must  be 
certain  that  what  we  provide  Is  real 
security.  Increased  ntunbers  of  warheads 
and  increased  megatons  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  our  Nation  more  secure. 

For  some  Americans — particularly  the 
young — the  absurdity  of  the  strategic 
arms  race  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
harrowing  ambiguities  of  20th  century 
existence.  Is  it  so  uxu-easonable  that  they 
doubt  their  elders'  leadership  if  we  show 
neither  the  skill  nor  the  foresight  to 
escape  from  traps  we  ourselves  have  fash- 
ioned? Thus,  It  behooves  those  concerned 
about  our  Nation's  future  and  Its  stead- 
fastness— as  well  as  those  who  hope  for 
detente  with  our  adversaries — to  help 
take  the  first  steps  toward  nuclear  re- 
straint. 

We  are  living  now  a  special  moment  in 
history.  In  the  current  nuclear  balance 
we  have  a  unique  opportunity,  an  op- 
portunity to  halt  this  race  of  self-de- 
struction. Is  it  possible  we  will  let  It  pass 
us  by? 

Mr.  President.  I  submit,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  resolution  relating  to 
stratecic  arms  negotiations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  86).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
8.  Res.  86 
Whereas,  the  Senate  has  a  deep  desire  for 
slgiUflcant  progress  to  restrain  the  nuclear 
arms  race  through  agreements  covering  both 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons  and 
wishes  to  encourage  such  progress  in  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks; 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  respectfully 
urges  the  President — 

fl)  Immediately  to  undertake  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering Into  an  agreement  with  that  Gksvern- 
ment  to  ban  or  restrict  to  a  small  number  and 
a  limited  geographic  area  the  deployment  of 
an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system.  Including 
related  radar  Installations,  as  a  part  of  our 
continuing  effort  to  limit  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  weapons. 


THE   FEDERAL   ELECTION   REFORM 
ACT  OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    27 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed  a 


bill  that  would  have  established  expendi- 
ture limitations  en  political  broadcasts. 
The  legislation  provided  free  media  time 
for  presidential  candidates  and  reduced 
rates  for  all  candidates  for  public  ofiSce. 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  measure  be- 
cause it  did  not  regulate  all  forms  of 
media,  Just  radio  and  television.  The 
Senate  upheld  the  President's  veto.  At 
that  time  a  number  of  Senators  indicated 
they  would  introduce  comprehensive 
campaign  reform  legislation  early  in  the 
92d  Congress.  Many  have  fulfilled  that 
promise. 

I  congratulate  all  those  who  have  in- 
troduced such  legislation,  and,  I  would 
especially  like  to  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  Sena- 
tor ScoTT,  Senator  Mathias,  and  the 
other  cosponsors  of  S.  956. 

This  legislation  consists  of  four  basic 
parts ;  financial  reporting  and  disclosure, 
tax  incentives  for  small  contributions,  po- 
litical broadcasting  and  advertising,  and 
reduced  rates  for  political  mail.  I  think 
S.  956  offers  the  best  vehicle  for  com- 
prehensive campaign  reform.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  bill  is  to  emphasize  full 
reporting  and  disclosure,  and  conse- 
quently no  ceilings  are  placed  on  cam- 
paign spending.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  must  be  campaign  spending  limita- 
tions in  any  effective  reform  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  spiraling  cost  of  cam- 
paigning. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  submitting  at 
this  time  an  amendment  to  S.  956  that 
will  provide  campaign  ceilings  based  on 
a  population  formula.  My  amendment 
establishes  a  new  section  in  the  Scott- 
Mathias  bill  that  limits  amoimts  spent 
by  candidates  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Senator,  and  Congressman.  Repre- 
sentatives at  Large,  Delegates,  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  are  also  covered  by 
the  bill.  The  amendment  in  its  present 
form  provides  further  expenditure  of  7 
cents  per  individual  in  the  election  dis- 
tricts as  of  the  first  day  of  January  of 
the  year  in  which  the  election  is  held.  At 
present  this  formula  would  allow  be- 
tween $14  and  $15  million  for  presiden- 
tial campaigns,  adequate  funds  for  di- 
verse. Individually  styled  Senate  cam- 
paigns, and  approximately  $30,000  for 
each  congressional  race. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  additional  5 
percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  gen- 
eral election  expenditures  which  could 
be  spent  In  cormectlon  with  an  imcon- 
tested  primary  election.  If  a  candidate  is 
opposed  my  amendment  allows  an  addi- 
tional 50  percent  for  the  primary.  To 
adjust  the  population  figures  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  charged  with  verifying 
or  estimating  the  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals as  of  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year. 

To  combat  political  Inflation,  the 
amendment  provides  for  increases  In  the 
limitations  geared  to  percentage  in- 
creases In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Also,  the  Scott-Mathias  legislation 
provides  for  tax  incentives  for  political 
contributions  and  reduced  postal  rates 
for  political  mafi.  We  cannot  afford  re- 
duced Federal  revenues  at  this  time  if 
we  are  going  to  retain  our  economic  po- 
sition In  the  international  community. 
And,  we  cannot  risk  increasing  the  na- 
tional  deficit   to  provide   for  political 


campaigns.  For  this  reason  my  amend- 
ment deletes  these  provisions  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
all  provisions  of  the  Scott-Mathias  bill 
except  the  ones  that  I  have  discussed 
above  aK>ear  to  me  to  form  a  good  basis 
for  comprehensive  Federal  election  re- 
form. I  submit  this  amendment  in  the 
spirit  of  diflerlng  slightly  with  the  posi- 
tion of  its  sponsors  but  wholeheartedly 
supporting  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
change  in  this  very  vital  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  at  this 
time  an  amendment  to  limit  campaign 
expenditures  by  candidates  for  Federal 
office.  I  ask  that  this  amendment  be 
printed  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  27)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  OP  1971— AMENDMENT 

AlfENDMENT    NO.    28 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  an  amendment 
to  S.  1123,  the  Higher  Education  Op- 
portimlty  Act  of  1971,  the  administra- 
tion's higher  education  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced on  March  4th  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PROtJTY)  and  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  meet 
the  problem  of  discrimination  agairust 
particular  categories  of  students  in  the 
granting  of  guaranteed  student  loans  and 
is  similar  to  one  I  introduced  last  year. 
The  discrimination  takes  such  forms  as 
a  requirement  that  the  student  or  his 
family  maintain  an  account  or  business 
relationship  with  the  lender,  refusal  to 
make  loans  to  students  during  their 
freshman  year  of  study  and  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race  or  sex.  These  prob- 
lems were  documented  in  the  Survey  of 
Lender  Practices  Relating  to  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  con- 
ducted in  accord  with  subsection  6(a>  of 
the  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act 
of  1969. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  100,000  to 
150.000  students  could  benefit  from  this 
proposal. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  use  of  the 
secondary  market  and  warehouse  mech- 
anisms provided  in  S.  1123.  lenders  must 
contract  that  they  will  not  discriminate 
against  particular  classes  or  categories 
of  students,  including  a  requirement 
that  the  student  or  his  family  main- 
tain a  business  relationship  with  the 
lender,  the  practice  of  refusing  to  make 
a  loan  to  freshmen  students,  and  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

The  survey  revealed,  for  example,  that: 

In  the  judgment  of  financial  aid  offi- 
cers interviewed,  discretionary  practicea 
that  prevent  the  largest  nimiber  of  stu- 
dents from  receiving  loans  related  to  ac- 
count relationships  and  year  In  school. 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  in  a 
sampling  of  student  loan  applicants.  The 
survey  also  found  that : 

An  analysis  of  demographic  character- 
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istlcs  of  respondents  who  did  not  get 
loans  Indicated,  for  example,  that  the 
proportion  of  females  and  nonwhites  not 
receiving  loans  was  significantly  higher 
than  could  be  explained  by  chance  oc- 
currence. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  meet  these 
shortcomings. 

In  the  current  school  year,  an  esti- 
mated 1,087.000  young  Americans  will 
borrow  in  the  area  of  $1  billion  to  fur- 
ther their  educations.  And  these  figures, 
it  is  anticipated,  will  grow  in  the  future. 
My  amendment  will  foster  that  healthy 
growth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  28)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


WHITE   HOUSE    CONFERENCE   ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    29 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  693)  to  provide  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Affairs,  which  was 
received,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  29)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMEKDMENT    NO.    6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  6  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  659,  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  American  Indians. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  PATENT 
LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  subcommittee,  on 
May  II  and  12,  will  continue  the  public 
hearings  on  legislation  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  patent  law.  These  hear- 
ings will  commence  each  day  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  has  previously  held 
several  days  of  hearings  on  patent  law 
revision  and  the  hearings  on  May  11  and 
12  will  be  limited  to  Issues  which  have 
developed  since  the  earlier  hearings.  The 
hearings  will  cover  the  following  topics: 

First.  The  possible  inclusion  in  S.  643, 
the  patent  revision  bill,  of  provisions 
clarifying  the  rights  of  patent  owners 
with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  patent 
rights,  such  as  are  contained  In  Senate 
amendment  24,  proposed  by  the  minority 
leader. 

Second.  The  clarification  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  patent  law 


and  contractual  and  other  rights  or  ob- 
ligations not  in  the  nature  of  patent 
rights  created  by  Federal  or  State  stat- 
utes, as  provided  in  section  301  of  S.  643, 
and  in  Senate  Amendment  23,  introduced 
by  the  minority  leader. 

Third.  Consideration  of  the  necessity 
for  modification  of  the  jjatent  law  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  public  policy  of 
improving  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  subcommittee  will  consider 
section  308  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments 
Act  of  1970,  and  section  6  of  the  transi- 
tional and  supplementary  provisions  of 
S.  643. 

Fourth.  Adjustment  of  patent  and 
trademark  fees,  such  as  is  provided  by 
S.  1255. 

Fifth.  The  amendment  of  title  35  to 
provide  for  the  granting  of  a  right  of 
priority  with  respect  to  inventors'  cer- 
tificates, such  as  is  provided  in  S.  1252. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  testify  on  these 
subjects,  or  file  a  statement  for  the 
record,  should  contact  the  office  of  the 
subcommittee,  room  349-A,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Tele- 
phone: Area  code  202  225-2268.  Although 
oral  testimony  will  be  limited  to  the  sub- 
jects enumerated,  the  subcommittee  will 
also  receive  written  statements  covering 
other  provisions  of  S.  643.  These  state- 
ments will  be  incorporated  in  the  record 
of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  on  patent 
law  revision. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  I ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTTi,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG) ,  and  myself. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BIG  CITY  MAYORS  BOOST 
REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
of  us  know  here  in  the  Senate,  there  are 
a  lot  of  mayors  and  other  city  officials 
from  all  over  the  Nation  here  in  Wash- 
ington these  days.  They  are  here  for  a 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  to  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  various  revenue-sharing 
proposals  made  by  President  Nixon. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  on  the  airwaves  and  have  read 
in  the  press  much  to  the  effect  the  cities 
do  not  really  want  revenue  sharing.  That 
they  would  prefer,  instead,  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  pick  up  the  tab  on 
welfare,  or  get  tax  credits  for  income 
taxes  paid  to  States  and  cities. 

We  now  find  that  this  allegation  is 
largely  just  plain  nonsense.  The  mayors 
and  officials  who  were  here  are  not  iman- 


imous  in  their  support  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, but  they  are  largely  united  behind  it. 
Particularly,  the  mayors  of  big  cities  who 
have  big  problems. 

Yesterday  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  of  Cleve- 
land, a  city  with  really  big  problems, 
came  away  from  the  White  House 
strongly  urging  Congress  to  consider  rev- 
enue sharing  favorably.  He  disagreed  vig- 
orously with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  who  had  the  day 
before  sharply  criticized  revenue  sharing 
in  a  speech  to  the  mayors. 

Mr.  Stokes  made  an  observation  which 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

He  said  revenue  sharing  was  popular 
among  Democrats  a  decade  ago,  and  then 
added: 

Obviously  what  has  happened  Is  that  be- 
cause Nixon  haa  proposed  It,  Democrats  as  a 
partisan  reflex  have  opposed  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Mayor  Stokes, 
who  is  himself  a  Democrat,  is  wrong  in 
this  appraisal.  I  would  hate  to  think  that 
either  political  party  would  take  such  a 
reflex  partisan  attitude  toward  any  pro- 
gram that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  might  propose,  whether  that 
President  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 

This  is  not  a  healthy  attitude  for  either 
political  party  to  take.  Nor  is  it  a  healthy 
attitude  for  any  member  of  either  poli- 
tical party  to  assume,  especially  If,  by 
taking  such  an  approach,  that  person 
might  hope  to  achieve  partisan  advan- 
tage. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quormn  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes,  be  extended 
for  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECISION  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATOR  PERCY  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  recognizing  the  able  Senator  from 
Dlinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for  a  colloquy  on 
tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  NBC  FILM  DOCUMENTARY 
"THE  EVERGLADES" 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  it  seems  that  television  network 
documentaries  draw  little  reaction  other 
than  criticism  and  controversy,  I  should 
like  to  Invite  attention  to  one  that  has 
received  broad  acclaim — for  its  overall 
quality,  for  its  manner  of  presentation, 
for  its  meaningful  message,  and  for  its 
value  to  the  viewers. 

Some  5  weeks  ago,  NBC  presented  a 
special  1-hour  documentary,  "The  Ever- 
glades," as  part  of  NBC  News'  continuing 
series  of  programs  examining  new  areas 
in  various  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  show  concentrates  on  the 
Everglades  National  Park  in  the  southern 
part  of  Florida.  It  was  produced  by  NBC 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Dairy  Association,  all  of 
whom  I  commend  for  this  outstanding 
presentation,  along  with  Mr.  Craig 
Fisher,  who  wrote,  codirected,  and  pro- 
duced it. 

The  Florida  Everglades  is  a  very  spe- 
cial area;  not  just  in  the  State  but  from 
a  national  standpoint;  not  only  for  its 
abundance  of  rare  and  spectacular  wild- 
life but  because  it  is  a  grand  display  of 
the  force  and  energy  of  nature  as  once 
prevailed  throughout  this  continent.  For 
there,  in  the  subtropical  environment  of 
the  Everglades,  even  the  smallest  crea- 
tures depend  upon  the  proper  balance 
and  regularity  of  those  forces. 

Huge  quantities  of  pure  water  pour  into 
the  park  and  keep  it  alive,  supporting 
imcountable  numbers  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals such  as  can  be  seen  nowhere  else  on 
earth.  It  is  one  of  the  last  refuges  of  our 
Nation's  sjrmbol.  the  bald  eagle,  who 
shares  the  sky  with  exotic  birds  like  white 
ibis,  great  blue  herons,  woodstorks,  and 
ro.<;eate  spoonbills.  The  water  is  alive  with 
fish  and  alligators.  The  plantlife  is 
beyond  description  but  this  documentary 
aim  records  it  all. 

There  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  dangers  to  this  natural  preserve,  but 
some  important  decisions  have  been  made 
which  recognize  its  value  for  now  and  the 
future  and  seek  to  protect  its  well-being. 
The  proposed  jetport  is  an  example.  Ac- 
tions of  man — roads,  canals,  housing 
developments,  factories — have  dimin- 
ished to  some  degree  the  resources 
available  to  the  Glades,  but  this  docu- 
mentary shows  how  a  new  attitude  in 
south  Florida  has  slowed,  and  in  some 
instances  stopped,  this  type  of  encroach- 
ment. As  the  script  states: 

An  atmosphere  Is  being  created,  sometimes 
by  government  and  sometimes  by  private 
citizens,  that  suggests  that  economics  can- 
not take  precedence  over  all  else.  The  Ever- 
glades is  a  prime  example  of  how  pressure 
can  effect  positive  change. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  dociunen- 
tary  presentation  deserves  the  praise  it 
has  received,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  letters  to  the  show's  producer  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol District,  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Water  Users  of 
Florida,  Inc..  and  a  February  18  column 


by  Jack  E.  Anderson,  of  the  Miami  Her- 
ald, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va..  February  25,  1971. 
Mr.  Craig  Fisher, 
NBC  News. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Craio:  Congratvilatlons  on  the  Ever- 
glades show.  It  was  easUy  the  best  that  has 
been  done  on  the  subject.  I  am  glad  we  were 
able  to  help  in  some  small  way  and  only 
wish  we  could  have  been  more  helpful. 

I  am  certain  we  will  be  petitioning  to 
purchase  prints  for  Park  Service  use. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  saying  so  well 
those  things  we  have  been  trying  to  preach 
for  so  long. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  O.  Dbgen,  Jr.. 
Chief,  Division  of  Audiovisual  Arts. 

Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District, 

West  Palm  Beach,  Pla. 

February  18, 1971. 
Mr.  Craig  Fisher, 
National  Broadcasting  Co., 
Burbank,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Fisher:  Please  let  me  compli- 
ment you  on  your  Everglades  film.  It  was  one 
of  the  finest  films  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  on  television. 

For  many  years  I  have  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  In  Everglades  National  Park 
and  the  great  wilderness  areas  to  the  north 
that  are  controlled  by  the  Central  and  South- 
ern Florida  Flood  Control  District.  But  In 
spite  of  this,  at  the  film's  conclusion  I  was 
anxious  to  return  again  to  the  Park. 

As  each  portion  of  the  film  passed  before 
my  eyes,  I  caught  myself  agreeing  with  every 
comment.  Let  me  assure  you,  this  is  some- 
thing I  haven't  been  able  to  say  about  previ- 
ous documentaries  concerning  the  Park's 
problems. 

We  in  the  Flood  Control  District  have  spent 
years  attempting  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
problems  of  the  Olades,  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  years  to  come.  But  a  documentary 
such  as  this  one  reassures  us  that  some 
people  can  still  recognize  the  problems  and 
encourage  us,  rather  than  arousing  an  un- 
informed public  to  blame  all  nature's  woes 
on  us. 

I  also  appreciated  the  fact  that  credit  was 
given  to  the  TCD  for  their  film  footage  used 
in  the  picture.  Let  me  assure  you  that  if 
you  ever  want  to  return  to  the  Everglades, 
our  District  will  be  more  than  happy  to  co- 
operate with  you  on  any  project  on  which 
you  may  be  working. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  O.  DtjI»itis,  Jr., 

Vice  Chairman. 


The  Greater  Miami 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Miami,  Fla.,  February  17,  1971. 
Mr.  Craig  Fisher, 
Executive  Producer,  NBC  News, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Fisher:  Your  Everglades  docu- 
mentary deserves  many  compliments.  It  was 
a  "first"  to  point  out  how  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  water  affects  our  valuable  eco- 
system. 

We  were  very  proud  of  the  observation  you 
made  about  community  attitudes,  and  we 
couldn't  agree  more  that  our  directors  and 
efforts  have  been  channelled  toward  serious 
environmental  goals. 

If  It  Is  possible,  I  would  like  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  script,  or  at  least  the  last  fifteen 
minute  summary  so  we  can  use  It  as  an  ob- 
jective viewpoint  of  our  cammunlty  activ- 
ities. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  J.  Callahan. 


Water  Users  Association 

or  Florida,  Inc., 
Kissimmee,  Fla.,  February  25,  1971. 
Mr.  Craio  F^her, 
National  Broadcasting  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Fisher:  Please  accept  my  sincere 
congratulations  for  your  excellent  production 
"The  Everglades".  The  photography  must  be 
regarded  as  some  of  the  most  beautlfiU  and 
Interesting  ever  made.  Toiir  logical  portrayal 
of  the  life  food  chain  and  the  Importance  of 
wet  and  dry  cycles  was  so  clearly  and  logically 
pwrtrayed  that  viewers  could  easily  gra^  this 
Important  biological  process. 

Mr.  Downs'  narration  was  excellent.  The 
spacing  of  the  narrative  with  the  periods  of 
fine  background  music  was  very  effective  and 
added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  overland  fiow  of  water  to  Everglades 
National  Park  has  been  a  very  controversial 
subject  as  you  well  know.  In  this  connection 
It  is  seldom  understood  or  pointed  out  that 
the  sole  source  of  supply  for  the  water  north 
of  the  park  Is  also  rainfall  on  the  area.  When 
the  park  is  short  on  rain  so  is  this  supply. 
Another  item  that  may  be  of  interest  is  that 
the  quality  of  the  water  from  the  conserva- 
tion areas  to  Everglades  National  Park  ranks 
with  the  purest  of  any  aquatic  preserve  In 
the  United  States.  This  la  probably  due  to 
the  absorption  of  nutrients  by  the  dense 
vegetation  in  the  1,345  square  miles  of  the 
conservation  areas. 

Thank  you  for  this  outstanding  program. 
I  hope  that  It  will  be  shown  again  soon. 
Sincerely, 

RnjcT  8.  MnjSB, 

Executive  Director  and  General  Manager. 


Relassitring  Docctmentabt  Foccses  on  thi 
Everglades 

(By  Jack  E.  Anderson) 

It  was  a  relief  Tuesday  night  to  learn  via 
an  NBC  special  that  our  Everglades  Is  In 
relatively  fair  shape,  ecologically  spteaklng. 

In  a  60-mlnute  report  with  eurpaaalD^ly 
beautiful  photography,  Hugh  Downs,  serving 
as  host  and  narrator,  told  us  that  thtis  far 
the  vast,  watery  park  is  in  good  natural 
balance. 

There  are  threats  to  it — drought,  en- 
croachment of  home  development  and  jet 
ports  and  the  wrong  use  of  insecticides.  But 
to  Florida's  credit  the  park  Is  still  an  un- 
sullied wonder  of  plant  and  wildlife. 

Producer  Craig  Fisher  and  his  oameraman 
in  a  succession  of  film  shots  gave  TV  viewers 
breath-taking  vistas  of  the  8,000  square 
miles  of  grass,  forests,  mangroves  and  water. 

And  in  candid  close-ups  it  took  the  cam- 
eraman months  to  capture  the  eternal  cy- 
cling of  the  bird  and  animal  life  of  the 
Glades. 

Viewing  an  alligator  making  a  meal  on  a 
raccoon  or  a  cottonmouth  moccasin  striking 
at  a  squirrel  isn't  particularly  pleasant  but 
as  Downs  pKHlnted  out,  It  Is  an  Important 
ecological  process  of  "death  without  deetnic- 
tion." 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter 
Hlckel  was  on  hand,  strolling  with  Downs 
along  one  of  the  park's  elevated  walkways 
and  refiectlng  on  the  value  to  Americans 
of  a  natural  treasure  such  as  the  Glades. 

Americans,  he  said,  "are  trying  to  meet 
priorities  that  In  the  past  were  basically 
economic.  Now  they  are  making  decisions 
that  are  greater  than  economic  reasons." 

It  was  reassuring  documentary  and  to- 
tally fascinating  to  watch. 


YOU  SHALL  KNOW  THE  TRUTH:  A 
REPLY  TO  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
NETWORKS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  again  in  rerent  days  serious 
attacks  on  the  objectivity  of  the  press 
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made  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Because  of  the  source 
of  these  charges,  I  feel  that  we  cannot 
allow  them  to  go  unanswered. 

In  our  Nation,  a  free  press  has  always 
been  one  of  the  underpinnings  of  an  in- 
dependent public  opinion.  It  has  enabled 
citizens  to  form  an  opinion  about  Gov- 
ernment policies  based  on  sources  of  In- 
formation other  than  those  in  the  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Any  government  may  find  itself  un- 
comfortable under  such  an  arrangement, 
but  that,  I  expect,  is  the  very  reason  for 
its  existence.  We  want  our  Government 
to  be  a  model  of  probity:  we  know  that 
a  government  is  certain  to  reflect  human 
shortcomings  and  fall  somewhat  short 
of  our  desires.  It  has  been  an  article  of 
our  democratic  philosophy  that  the  free 
press  should  act  to  spur  the  men  in  our 
Government  to  the  greatest  honesty  in 
their  statements  to  the  American  people. 
The  media  themselves  are,  of  course, 
no  less  fallible  than  government.  They 
will  inevitably  make  mistakes.  But  their 
failures  should  no  more  discredit  all  of 
their  work  than  the  mistakes  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  allowed  to  destroy 
our  faith  in  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. 

For  the  second  time,  we  have  seen  the 
administration  launch  a  major  attack  on 
the  media  which  is  nothing  less  than  an 
assault  on  the  institution  of  a  free  press. 
Our  history  has  shown  that  those  in 
power  are  almost  certain  to  dislike  what 
they  read  about  themselves.  What  is 
most  disturbing  now  is  that  the  admin- 
istration, because  it  read  and  seen  re- 
ports it  does  not  like,  is  attempting  to 
imdermine  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
C8U1  public  in  the  media. 

We  are  told  that  this  attack  does  not 
mean  that  more  stringent  regiilation  of 
the  media  is  sought.  But  the  apparent  ob- 
jective of  these  attacks  is  not  simply  to 
restrain  the  media  but  to  make  them 
the  object  of  public  scorn. 

I  ask  that  the  administration  reflect  en 
the  course  that  it  is  taking.  Its  present 
course  presents  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  one  of  the  vital  ingredients  of  our 
democratic  system. 

In  the  light  of  these  recent  statements, 
I  hope  that  the  media  resist  all  attempts 
at  intimidation.  Any  newsman  who  alters 
his  report  because  of  criticism  by  the 
administration  deserves  equal  condem- 
nation with  those  who  have  sought  to 
hinder  his  freedom. 

I  believe  the  media  should  always  be 
on  trial.  It  should  be  judged  on  its  ac- 
curacy, its  objectivity  and  its  complete- 
ness. The  Jiu-y  should  be  the  public;  the 
media  themselves  should  be  their  o\\-n 
most  severe  judge.  When  the  political 
leaders  of  our  Nation  set  themselves  up 
as  judge  and  Jury,  freedom  of  the  press 
is  In  danger. 

I  believe,  too,  that  our  Government 
should  always  be  on  trial  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  When  we  are  shown  a 
pipe  that  allegedly  was  captured  recently 
and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  year-old  trophy, 
when  we  are  given  differing  estimates 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Laos  oper- 


ation by  the  President  and  his  f^eld  com- 
manders only  to  be  told  later  that  they 
were  really  talking  about  two  different 
things,  when  our  people  are  blacked 
out  on  a  major  military  operation  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  able  to  inform  it- 
self, when  invasion  is  called  incursion, 
when  retreat  is  called  mobile  maneuver- 
ing— when  all  this  happens,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  right  to  judge  the 
administration's  performance  as  un- 
satisfactory. 

Effective  government  in  a  democracy 
depends  on  honesty  by  our  leaders  and  a 
free  press.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  fulfill 
the  ancient  promise:  "You  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free  " 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  specific 
administration  attacks,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  of  reply  by  NBC 
Pre.<ident  Julian  Goodman  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  along  with  an 
earlier  reply  by  CBS  President  Prank 
Stanton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  * 
as  follows: 
National  Bboadcasting  Compant.  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  23, 1971. 
Hon.  Oeorce  McQovehn, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  McOovern:  Last  week,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Senate 
to  discredit  fair  and  factual  television  report- 
ing of  recent  developments  In  the  war  In 
Indochina,  relating  particularly  to  the  Laos 
operation. 

The  issue  Is  so  basic  that  I  am  taking  this 
means  of  bringing  the  matter  to  your 
personal  attention  and  that  of  other 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Senator  CUSord  Hansen  has  obtained  video 
tapes  of  the  network's  evening  News  pro- 
grams; has  extracted  excerpts  dealing  on  a 
day-by-day  basis  with  the  Laos  operation; 
and  has  assembled  these  excerpts  into  a  run- 
ning presentation  for  showing  In  the  Senate, 
This  material  was  then  used  by  Senator 
Hansen  and  several  other  Senators  to  claim 
that  the  network  news  coverage  of  the  war 
has  been  "biased,"  "distorted"  and  designed 
to  disparage  the  military  operation  In  Laos. 
The  news  material  Itself  does  not  support 
these  charges.  It  Includes  film  shot  in  the 
field;  interviews  with  men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  combat;  reports  from  Wash- 
ington officials  describing  the  military  opera- 
tions; and  the  reporting  of  views,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the  Administra- 
tion's war  policy  and  its  effectiveness.  Any- 
one who  viewed  this  material  fairly  would 
consider  it  valuable  in  the  Information  it 
offered  as  straightforward  actuality  report- 
In?  and  would  not  read  Into  it  the  bias 
charged  by  the  Senator. 

The  charges  of  bias  are  not  only  unsup- 
ported, but  dangerous,  because  they  seek  to 
Interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  Information 
essential  to  the  public.  The  standard  for 
news  coverage  is  accuracy  and  fairness,  not 
whether  the  news  presentation  serves  the 
purpose  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  It  re- 
ported In  a  way  that  would  support  their  own 
views. 

This  latest  Incident,  taken  with  other 
equally  groundless  attacks  on  television 
Journalism,  for  partisan  purposes,  appears  to 
be  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  discredit 
and  Intimidate  the  network  news  organiza- 
tions so  that  they  will  not  be  effective  or 
independent  tn  presenting  the  facts  the  pub- 
lic must  have  to  examine  the  course  and 
soundness  of  government  policy. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  the  very  fundamental 


point  of  principle  Involved  here — the  need  of 
a  free  people  to  have  the  facts  and  develop- 
ments on  issues  realistically  reported  even 
though  the  facts  are  unpleasant. 

Television  Journalism^— together  with  the 
rest  of  the  press — deserves  the  support  of  all 
who  recognize  that  the  very  nature  of  our 
democratic  system  rests  on  the  Independence 
of  the  press  to  report  events  and  Issues  free 
of  political  pressure.  Tills  is  a  right  that  be- 
longs to  the  public  and  needs  careful  and 
constant  protection. 
Sincerely, 

JtTUAN  Goodman. 

COLrMBIA  BROAnCASTING  SYSTEM.  INC.. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  18. 1971. 
CBS  Rejects  Agnew  CarnciSM 

CBS  President  Prank  Stanton  has  made 
the  following  comments  on  Vice  President 
Agnew's  attack  tonight  on  CBS  News:  "The 
Vice  President's  speech  tonight  is  a  rtvld 
example  of  the  traditional  conflict  between 
government  and  the  free  press  which  has 
marked  this  country's  history.  CBS  does  not 
claim  any  Immunity  from  criticism.  CBS 
does  not  claim  to  be  infallible.  But  the  Vice 
President's  indictment  Is  mistaken. 

"The  Vice  President's  attack  Is  focused  on 
(1)  'Hunger  in  America";  (2)  'The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon';  (3)  a  CBS  News  investigation 
called  'Project  Nassau."  " 

( 1 )  "Hunger  in  America"  was  credited  by 
President  Nixon,  shortly  after  his  election,  as 
the  broadcast  which  "really  aroused"  the 
American  people  to  the  problem  of  hunger. 
For  the  full  statement  by  President  Nixon, 
see  Attachment  A(a) . 

The  charges  made  against  "Hunger  in 
America"  and  cited  by  the  Vice  President  were 
reviewed  In  an  extensive  proceeding  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  which 
found  no  wrong-doing  by  CBS  News.  This 
report  of  the  Commission  was  rendered  after 
the  Congressional  Committee  report  which 
the  Vice  President  cites.  The  pertinent  find- 
ings of  the  FCC  are  given  In  Attachment 
A(bi. 

(2)  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  has 
been  praised  by  distinguished  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life.  It  has  also  been  crit- 
icized. But  we  believe  that  it  is  an  Important 
and  valuable  Job  of  Journalistic  investigativ* 
reporting. 

(3)  "Project  Nassau."  a  CBS  News  in- 
vestlgatltn,  was  abandoned  and  never  re- 
sulted in  any  broadcast.  The  central  facts 
relating  to  the  allegations  of  a  House  Com- 
mittee, relied  on  by  the  Vice  President,  are 
set  forth  in  Attachment  B. 

"CBS  stands  behind  'Hunger  In  America," 
'The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon'  and  the  Integ- 
rity of  CBS  News.  I  am  confident  that  im- 
partial, professional  observers  wUl  agree  that 
these  documentaries  are  important  contribu- 
tions to  'the  people's  right  to  know.'  "* 

Attachment  A 

(a)  "I  noted  the  tremendous  Interest  and 
I  think  it  is  encouraging  that  svich  an  m- 
tereet  flnaUy  is  developing  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large — tue  interest  in  the  problem  of 
hunger  In  the  U.S.  Ycu  wUl  rec  ii:  wnen  the 
public  conscience  finally  bec.ime  aroured  — 
really  aroused  about  the  problem  of  hiiiigpr 
!n  the  U.S.  It  was  a  CBS  Telerislrn  program 
a  few  months  ago  in  which  m'i:inns  cf  Ameri- 
cans for  the  flrrt  time  living  In  this  v-h&t  Is 
really  the  best  fed.  best  hi-r.sed.  'otst  clothed 
nation  in  the  world— niiUlons  of  Americans 
saw  on  television  that  In  thii  rich  land  liiere 
is  hunger." — President  Ni.Kcn.  in  i'  talk  to 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
February  3,  19'o9. 

(b)  "23.  We  have  set  out  the  results  of 
our  Investigation  and,  most  Important,  the 
policy  which  we  shall  follow  In  this  sensitive 
area.  Upon  the  basis  of   the  foregoing  dis- 
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ciisslon.  we  conclude  that  no  f';rther  rxtlon 
Is  warranted  here  with  respect  to  the  issue 
of  slanting  the  news — the  issue  which  was 
presented  in  the  complaints. '' — Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Memorandum 
Opinion,  October  22,  1969. 

Attachment  B 

JtLY  20.   1970. 

Corr.mentirg  on  the  Rep:rt  issued  today  by 
a  Houir«  Special  Subcommlrtee  on  Investl- 
ga*^lons  cntirizlng  a  CBS  News  Investigative 
reporting  projec.  in  1966,  a  CBS  News  spokes- 
man said: 

"We  deplore  the  Subcommittee's  mifalr 
Infestlgation  and  de;iy  its  charges  which 
cannot  obfcure  threo  basic  facts:  (1)  the 
Subco.nunittee  is  attacking  an  Investigative 
reporting  project,  iiothlng  cf  which  was  ever 
broadcast — a  labored  sissault  on  a  non-event; 
(2i  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  found  no 
unlawful  activities  on  the  part  of  CBS  News 
(John  Davitt,  Chief,  Criminal  Division.  In- 
ternal Security  Branch,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  teitlfled;  'So  there  Is  no  doubt  In  oiu' 
minds  that  CBS  was  privy  to  all  of  these 
preparations.  I  must  add.  CB3  advised  us  cA 
these  facts,  advised  the  Bureau  of  CustomB 
that  they  were  there,  and  that  they  were 
filming  these  episodes.  I  must  say  that  at  all 
stages  they  were  very  cooperative  with  us  In 
our  investigation.');  and  (3)  the  Subcom- 
mittee conducted  all  of  Its  hearings  In  secret, 
save  a  token  part-day — despite  oiu-  urging 
that  all  testimony  be  made  public  so  that 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  charges  and  respond  to  them."" 

A  copv  of  a  letter  to  Congressman  Har- 
ley  O.  Staggers,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  from  CBS 
News  President  Richard  S.  Salant,  dated 
May  8,  1970,  Is  attached. 

CBS  News, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  8, 1970. 
Hon.  Hahley  O.  Staggehs. 
Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations,   Com,mittee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign    Commerce,    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  make 
public  all  the  testimony  heretofore  taken  be- 
hind closed  doors  with  respect  to  a  CBS  News 
investigative     repwrting     project     Involving 
gun-running  and  related  matters. 

We  do  so  for  two  principal  reasons.  First, 
we  are  concerned  that  this  project  has  been 
the  subject  of  false  charges  and  erroneous 
conclusions;  fairness  and  justice  should  en- 
title us  to  examine  the  record  In  order  that 
we  may  more  fully  respond  to  such  charges 
and  counter  such  conclusions.  Second,  we 
have  never  been  entirely  closed  as  to  why 
the  Subcommittee  considered  It  necessary  or 
proper  to  probe  behind  a  bona  fide  news- 
gathering  project,  particularly  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  project  was  abandoned  and 
no  special  report  ever  broadcast. 

At  the  outset  of  the  brief  public  hearing 
on  April  16  you  declared:  "The  purpose  of 
these  hearings  Is  not  accusatory  In  nature; 
we  are  Interested  In  learning  the  facts."'  But 
even  with  that  Intent,  the  fact  Is,  as  the 
verbatim  transcript  stands  In  evidence,  that 
the  hearing  beimme  accusatory — for  Instance, 
the  very  last  statement  before  adjournment 
was  a  stated  belief  by  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee that  CBS  had  violated  the  law. 
Previous  executive  sessions  at  which  Mr. 
McMuUen  appeared  were  similarly  con- 
ducted, and  Mr.  McMullen  has  not  even  been 
permitted  to  review  his  own  testimony.  Dur- 
ing the  only  public  hearing  on  April  16 
fragments  of  secret  testimony  were  utilized 
In  a  fashion  that  can  only  be  caUed  accusa- 
tory—regardless of  Intent.  Moreover,  these 
fragments  were  apparently  taken  from  galley 
Droofs  of  a  report  on  the  Subcommittee's 
findings  that  had  already  been  distributed  to 
its  Members. 


We  must  protest  the  SubcomrrUttee  en- 
r,uiry  both  in  principle  and  In  the  secretive 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted.  We 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  far  from 
seeking  out  the  facts — which  can  best  be 
arrived  at  openly — an  effort  has  been  made 
behind  closed  doors,  to  build  a  case  against 
an  investigative  unit  of  CBS  News.  The  main 
accusations  of  that  case,  all  of  which  CBS  re- 
pudiates, seem  to  ue  to  be  as  follows: 

That  CBS  News  had  no  business  attempt- 
ing to  document  and  expose  the  com- 
mission of  an  illegal  act,  namely  a  purported 
military  expedition  against  Haiti. 

This  Is  novel,  to  say  the  least.  Investigatory 
Journalism  Is  a  vital  fiuietlon  of  a  free  press 
and  of  a  free  society.  Rarely  does  the  press 
more  vitally  fulfill  Its  role  of  serving  in- 
formed pubUc  opinion  than  when  It  re- 
ports on  flouting  of  the  law.  In  that  report- 
ing, Eo  eeeenUal  to  the  public  Interest,  In- 
vestigatory Journalism  frequently  arotises 
controversy.  Some  citizens — some  members 
of  executive  and  legislative  branches — may 
quarrel  with  the  ^udgmente  made  in  partic- 
ular oeees.  That  is  a  risk  any  Investigative 
journalism  worth  his  salt  must  be  always 
ready  to  accept,  for  the  Joumailst's  responsi- 
bility to  the  community  oomes  first.  The  con- 
tinuing aseaults  on  Caribbean  lands,  at  times 
admittedly  sponsored  by  refugee  groups 
based  In  the  Miami  area,  further  conflnn  the 
need  for  such  reporting. 

That  CBS  News  encouraged  illegal  activi- 
ties {gun-running  and  an  attempted  invasion 
of  Haiti)  and  that  CBS  News  failed  to  report 
illegal  activities  promptly  and  directly  to  ap- 
propriate governmental  authorities. 

CBS  News  derUee  both  of  these  charges. 
This  entire  project  waa  an  attempt  at  docu- 
mentation of  complex  sub-roea  activities.  As 
the  story  developed,  the  producer  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion Involving  gun-running,  an  attempted  In- 
vasion of  Haiti  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment knew  about  and.  approved,  an  at- 
tempted Invasion  about  which  the  Govern- 
ment knew  and  would  etop,  or  a  group  of 
people  who  had  no  intention  of  even  at- 
tempting to  invade  but  were  merely  raising 
funds  from  the  refugee  communities  under 
the  false  procnlse  of  "freeing""  their  homeland. 

It  was  understood  that  the  story  might 
tiu:ii  out  to  be  a  com.blnation  of  some  ot 
these  poaslbllltles.  If  the  entire  pnoposltlon 
was  a  hoax  on  the  refugee  communities  by  a 
few  selfish  promoters,  the  dlscloeure  of  that 
hoax  was,  in  Itaelf,  a  news  story,  and  thus 
continued  coverage  seemed  worthwhile.  In 
the  end  It  was  determined  that  not  enough 
genuine  evidence  had  been  uncovered  to 
Justify  the  broadcast,  and  the  project  was 
acrapped. 

In  this  Investigative  reporting,  CBS  News 
was  informed  that  United  States  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  aware  of  the  actlv- 
itiea  of  the  exile  group  and  that  the  United 
States  would  not  permit  that  group  to  under- 
take activities  which  constituted  a  violation 
of  the  neutrality  laws.  OBS  News  understood 
that  the  exile  activities,  and  CBS  News"  re- 
porting efforts,  were  known  to  the  White 
House,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  U.S. 
"Treasury  Department  (the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms) ,  although  we  could  not  be  certain  that 
all  elements  of  the  Government  were  acting 
In  unison.  Moreover,  agents  of  a  federal 
agency  that  had  jiu-lsdlctlon  over  the  exile 
activities,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  asked  the 
CBS  News  producer  to  continue  his  efforts. 
One  CIA  operative  who  was  In  touch  with 
the  project  has  said  that  groups  planning  to 
overthrow  the  Haitian  government  through 
invasion  were  publicly  discussed  and  that 
much  of  the  training  and  planning  taking 
place  In  Miami  was  public  knowledge. 

That  CBS  News  paid  money  with  knowl- 
edge that  it  might  be  used  to  further  illegal 
activities. 

CBS  News  did  not  pay  money  to  further 


illegal  activities  and  Is  confident  that  no 
significant  amount  of  money  even  inadvert- 
ently found  Its  way  to  persons  involved  In 
any  such  activities.  When  CBS  News  can- 
celled the  attempted  documentary,  its  cost 
had  amounted  to  about  $170,000.  (Such  ex- 
penditures are  not  beyond  the  range  of  costs 
Involved  in  dociunentary  efforts  requiring 
out-of-town  travel  and  living  e:<per.ses  over 
a  i>erlod  of  time.)  The  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  these  costs,  which  were  incurred 
over  many  months,  was  for  CBS  News  staff 
and  crew  and  consultant  salaries  and  fees, 
travel,  living,  overhead,  office  services,  film 
and  similar  normal  expenditures.  We  believe 
this  Is  clear  from  the  comprehensive  finan- 
cial Infonnatlon  and  analysis  which  CBS 
News  has  supplied  to  the  Subcommittee.  A 
small  portion  of  those  production  expenses 
was  paid  for  information  and  filming  rights 
and  services.  Those  amounts  were  not  large, 
were  not  paid  to  further  Illegal  activities, 
and  could  not  conceivably  have  had  an  Im- 
pact on  an  invasion  force.  (Reference  was 
made  on  April  16  to  salary  and  expenses  paid 
to  Andrew  St.  George,  and  amounts  paid  to 
Mitchell  WerBell — the  implication  being  that 
those  were  payments  to  "conspirators."  Yet, 
Mr.  St.  George  was  In  direct  contact  with 
the  White  House  and  the  FBI  during  the 
course  of  the  events,  and  Mr.  WerBell,  al- 
though indicted  as  a  conspirator,  was  dis- 
missed from  that  Indictment  at  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  without  public  explanation.  Mr. 
WerBell  was  talking  to  the  CIA  during  the 
course  of  the  events.) 

That  CBS  News  "staged"  certain  film  foot- 
age or  photographed  certain  et'ents  know- 
ing they  were  "staged"  for  the  benefit  of 
CBS  News. 

CBS  News  did  not  authorize  the  "sta^ng" 
of  any  footage  at  any  time  or  authorize  the 
photographing  of  events  knowing  they  were 
being  "staged"  for  the  benefit  of  CBS  News. 
In  Investigative  reporting,  a  producer  eval- 
uates and  reevaluates  raw  material  as  his 
investigation  continues  and  as  new  Infonna- 
tton  is  gathered.  During  that  reevaluation, 
the  CBS  News  producer  was  apprised  that 
some  events,  including  certain  training  ac- 
tivities In  the  Miami  area  and  a  purported 
shipment  of  guns  from  Atlanta  to  Miami, 
apparently  occurred  only  lor  the  benefit  of 
the  camera.  The  uncertainty  about  them 
played  a  part  In  the  CBS  News  decision  not 
to  broadcast  a  documentary. 

That  CBS  News  assembled  a  27-minute 
"work  print"  that  contained  some  material 
known  to  CBS  News  to  contain  some  "staged" 
or  "falsified"  materials,  and  that  CBS  News 
intended  to  broadcast  that  "work  print." 

This  allegation  arose  from  a  reel  of  film 
materials  edited  and  strung  together  by  the 
CBS  producer  at  different  times  during  the 
course  of  his  Investigation  and  genially  In 
chronological  order.  The  producer  has  re- 
peatedly denied  that  the  reel  was  a  "work 
print"  for  a  broadcast,  and  has  derUed  that 
he  had  any  intention  of  recommending  the 
broadcast  of  the  reel  In  the  form  In  which 
It  existed,  and,  in  fact,  CBS  News  never  re- 
ceived such  a  recommendation.  The  best 
evidence  of  CBS  News'  Intent  Is  that  the  reel 
was  nort  broadcast.  Further,  Mr.  McMullen 
has  testified  that  at  no  time  did  he  ever 
intend,  or  recommend,  the  broadcast  of  any 
events  without  Identifying  them  exactly  for 
what  they  were. 

That  CBS  News  management  did  not  su- 
pervise closely  enough  the  unit  investigating 
the  Haitian  fiasco. 

This  too  is  incorrect.  This  project  was  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  finest  and  most  expe- 
rienced Investigative  reporters  In  all  of  jour- 
nalism, a  man  whose  abilities  and  integrity 
had  repeatedly  been  demonstrated,  over  17 
years  at  CBS  News.  He  consulted  with  hla 
supervisors  during  the  project  and  joined 
them  in  the  decision  to  abandon  the  ;»oject 
and  not  to  broadcast  any  documentary. 
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made  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Because  of  the  source 
of  these  charges,  I  feel  that  we  cannot 
allow  them  to  go  unanswered. 

In  our  Nation,  a  free  press  has  always 
been  one  of  the  underpirmlngs  of  an  in- 
dependent public  opinion.  It  has  enabled 
citizens  to  form  an  opinion  about  Gov- 
ernment policies  based  on  sources  of  in- 
formation other  than  those  in  the  Gtov- 
emment  itself. 

Any  goverrunent  may  find  Itself  un- 
comfortable under  such  an  arrangement, 
but  that,  I  expect,  is  the  very  reason  for 
its  existence.  We  want  our  Goverrunent 
to  be  a  model  of  probity;  we  know  that 
a  govenmient  is  certain  to  reflect  human 
shortcomings  and  fall  somewhat  short 
of  our  desires.  It  has  been  an  article  of 
our  democratic  philosophy  that  the  free 
press  should  act  to  spur  the  men  in  our 
Government  to  the  greatest  honesty  in 
their  statements  to  the  American  people. 

The  media  themselves  are,  of  course, 
no  less  fallible  than  government.  They 
will  inevitably  make  mistakes.  But  their 
failures  should  no  more  discredit  all  of 
their  work  than  the  mistakes  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  allowed  to  destroy 
our  faith  in  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. 

For  the  second  time,  we  have  seen  the 
administration  launch  a  major  attack  on 
the  media  which  is  nothing  less  than  an 
assault  on  the  institution  of  a  free  press. 
Our  history  has  shown  that  those  in 
power  are  almost  certain  to  dislike  what 
they  read  about  themselves.  What  is 
most  disturbing  now  is  that  the  admin- 
istration, because  it  read  and  seen  re- 
ports it  does  not  like,  is  attempting  to 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
CEin  public  in  the  media. 

We  are  told  that  this  attack  does  not 
mean  that  more  stringent  regulation  of 
the  media  is  sought.  But  the  apparent  ob- 
jective of  these  attacks  is  not  simply  to 
restrain  the  media  but  to  make  them 
the  object  of  public  scorn. 

I  ask  that  the  administration  reflect  en 
the  course  that  it  is  taking.  Its  present 
course  presents  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  one  of  the  vital  ingredients  of  our 
democratic  system. 

In  the  light  of  these  recent  statements, 
I  hope  that  the  media  resist  all  attempts 
at  intimidation.  Any  newsman  who  alters 
his  report  because  of  criticism  by  the 
administration  deserves  equal  condem- 
nation, with  those  who  have  sought  to 
hinder  his  freedom. 

I  believe  the  media  should  always  be 
on  trial.  It  should  be  judged  on  its  ac- 
curacy, its  objectivity  and  its  complete- 
ness. The  jury  should  be  the  public:  the 
media  themselves  should  be  their  ois-n 
most  severe  judge.  When  the  political 
leaders  of  our  Nation  set  themselves  up 
as  judge  and  jury,  freedom  of  the  press 
is  in  danger. 

I  believe,  too.  that  our  Government 
should  always  be  on  trial  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  When  we  are  shown  a 
pipe  that  allegedly  was  captured  recently 
and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  year-old  trophy, 
when  we  are  given  differing  estimates 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Laos  oper- 


ation by  the  President  and  his  field  com- 
manders only  to  be  told  later  that  they 
were  really  talking  about  two  dififerent 
things,  when  our  people  are  blacked 
out  on  a  major  mihtary  operation  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  able  to  inform  it- 
self, when  invasion  is  called  incursion, 
when  retreat  is  called  mobile  maneuver- 
ing— when  all  this  happens,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  right  to  judge  the 
administration's  performance  as  un- 
satisfactory. 

Effective  government  in  a  democracy 
depends  on  honesty  by  our  leaders  and  a 
free  press.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  f ulfUl 
the  ancient  promise:  "You  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
f  ree  '■ 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  specific 
administration  attacks,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  of  reply  by  NBC 
Pre.'ident  Julian  Goodman  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  along  with  an 
earlier  reply  by  CBS  President  Prank 
Stanton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
National  Beoadcasting  Company,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Oeobge  McQovebn, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  McOove&n:  Last  week,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Senate 
to  discredit  fair  and  factual  television  report- 
ing of  recent  developments  in  the  war  in 
Indochina,  relating  particularly  to  the  Laos 
operation. 

The  issue  Is  so  basic  that  I  am  taking  this 
means  of  bringing  the  matter  to  your 
personal  attention  and  that  of  other 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Senator  Clifford  Hansen  has  obtained  video 
tapes  of  the  network's  evening  News  pro- 
grams; has  extracted  excerpts  dealing  on  a 
day-by-day  basis  with  the  Laos  operation; 
and  has  assembled  these  excerpts  Into  a  run- 
ning presentation  for  showing  in  the  Senate. 
This  material  was  then  used  by  Senator 
Hansen  and  several  other  Senators  to  claim 
that  the  network  news  coverage  of  the  war 
has  been  "biased,"  "distorted"  and  designed 
to  disparage  the  military  operation  in  Laos. 

The  news  material  itself  does  not  support 
these  charges.  It  includes  film  shot  In  the 
field;  interviews  with  men  who  have  been 
engaged  In  combat;  reports  from  Wash- 
ington officials  describing  the  military  opera- 
tions; and  the  reporting  of  views,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the  Administra- 
tion's war  policy  and  its  effectiveness.  Any- 
one who  viewed  this  material  fairly  would 
consider  it  valuable  In  the  Information  it 
offered  as  straightforward  actuality  report- 
ing and  would  not  read  into  it  the  bins 
charged  by  the  Senator. 

The  charges  of  bias  are  not  only  unsup- 
jwrted,  but  dangerous,  because  they  seek  to 
interfere  with  the  free  flow  at  information 
essential  to  the  public.  The  standard  for 
news  coverage  is  accuracy  and  fairness,  not 
whether  the  news  presentation  serves  the 
purpose  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  it  re- 
ported In  a  way  that  would  support  their  own 
views. 

This  latest  Incident,  taken  with  other 
equally  groundless  attacks  on  television 
Journalism,  for  partisan  purjxsses,  appears  to 
be  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  discredit 
and  Intimidate  the  network  news  organiza- 
tions so  that  they  will  not  be  effective  or 
Independent  In  presenting  the  facts  the  pub- 
lic must  have  to  examine  the  course  and 
soundness  of  government  policy. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  the  very  fundamental 


point  of  principle  Involved  here — the  need  of 
a  free  people  to  have  the  facts  and  develop- 
ments on  Issues  reallaticaUy  reported  even 
though  the  facts  are  unpleasant. 

Television  Journalism — together  with  the 
rest  of  the  press — deserves  the  support  of  all 
who  recognize  that  the  very  nature  of  our 
democratic  system  rests  on  the  Independence 
of  the  press  to  report  events  and  Issues  free 
of  political  pressure.  This  is  a  right  that  be- 
longs to  the  public  and  needs  careful  and 
constant  protection. 
Sincerely, 

Julian  Goodman. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 

Neic  York.  N.Y..  March  18, 1971. 

CBS  Rejects  Acnew  Criticism 
CBS  President  Frank  Stanton  ha.s  made 
the  following  comments  on  Vice  President 
Agnew's  attack  tonight  on  CBS  News:  "The 
Vice  President's  speech  tonight  is  a  vivid 
example  of  the  traditional  conflict  between 
government  and  the  free  press  which  has 
marked  this  country's  history.  CBS  does  not 
claim  any  Immunity  from  criticism.  CBS 
does  not  claim  to  be  infallible.  But  the  Vice 
President's  indictment  Is  mistaken. 

"The  Vice  President's  attack  is  focused  on 
(1)  'Hunger  In  America';  (2)  'The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon';  (3)  a  CBS  News  Investigation 
called  'Project  Nassau.' " 

( 1 )  "Hunger  in  America"  was  credited  by 
President  Nixon,  shortly  after  his  election,  as 
the  broadcast  which  "really  aroused"  the 
American  people  to  the  problem  of  hunger. 
For  the  full  statement  by  President  Nixon. 
see  Attachment  A(a) . 

The  charges  made  against  "Hunger  In 
America"  and  cited  by  the  Vice  President  were 
reviewed  in  an  extensive  proceeding  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  which 
found  no  wrong-doing  by  CBS  News.  This 
report  of  the  Commission  was  rendered  alter 
the  Congressional  Committee  report  which 
the  Vice  President  cites.  The  pertinent  find- 
ings of  the  FCC  are  given  in  Attachment 
A(b). 

(2)  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  has 
been  praised  by  distinguished  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life.  It  has  also  been  crit- 
icized. But  we  believe  that  it  is  an  important 
and  valuable  Job  of  Journalistic  investigatlv* 
reporting. 

(3)  "Project  Nassau."  a  CBS  News  In- 
ve.stlgatlLU.  wad  abandoned  and  never  re- 
sulted in  any  broadcast.  The  central  facts 
relating  to  tlic  allegations  of  a  House  Com- 
mittee, relied  on  by  the  Vice  President,  are 
set  forth  in  Attachment  B. 

'CBS  stands  behind  "Hunger  in  America,' 
•The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon'  and  the  integ- 
rity of  CBS  News.  I  am  confident  that  im- 
partial, professional  observers  will  agree  that 
these  documentaries  are  Important  contribu- 
tions to  'the  people's  right  to  know.'  " 
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Attachment  A 

(a)  "I  noted  the  tremendous  interest  and 
I  think  It  is  encour,iging  that  sv.ch  an  in- 
terest finally  is  developing  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large — tne  Interest  in  the  problem  of 
hunger  in  the  U.S.  You  will  recall  wiien  the 
public  conscience  finally  bec.ime  arou'^ed— 
re.iUy  aroused  about  the  problem  cf  r.ungpr 
In  the  U.S.  it  was  a  CBS  Telertslon  program 
a  few  months  ago  in  which  m'nions  cf  Ameri- 
cans for  the  ftrrt  time  living  In  this  vhat  Is 
really  the  best  :ed.  best  h<-v.Eed.  best  clothed 
nation  in  the  world — mlulons  of  Americans 
.'^aw  on  television  thi»:  in  this  rich  land  I'.iere 
Is  hunger." — President  Nlxcn.  in  a  talk  to 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
February  3,  19S9. 

(b)  "23.  We  have  se'  out  t-he  results  of 
our  investigation  and,  mo-st  Important,  the 
policy  which  we  shall  follow  in  this  sensitive 
area.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  dis- 


cussion, we  conclude  'hat  no  further  r.ction 
la  warranted  here  with  respect  to  the  Issue 
of  slanting  the  news — the  issue  which  was 
presented  in  the  compteints," — Federal  Com- 
munlchtlons  Commission,  Memorandum 
Opinion.  October  22,  1969. 

Attachve.nt  B 

Jtly  20,   1970. 

Commentlrg  on  the  Reprrt  issued  today  by 
a  Hou;-e  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations cnii?izlng  a  CBS  News  Investigative 
reporting  projec.  in  1966,  a  CBS  Nca's  spokes- 
man said: 

"We  deplore  the  Subcommittee's  unfair 
ini-ectlgatlon  and  deny  its  charges  which 
cannot  obscure  three  basic  factf;:  (1)  the 
Subcommittee  is  .attacking  an  investigative 
reporting  project,  nothing  cf  which  was  ever 
broadcast — a  labored  assatilt  on  a  non-event; 
(2 1  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  found  no 
unlawful  activities  on  the  part  of  CBS  News 
(John  Davltt,  Chief,  Criminal  Division,  In- 
ternal Security  Branch,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  testified:  'So  there  Is  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  CBS  was  privy  to  all  of  these 
preparations.  I  must  add.  CBS  advised  us  cKf 
these  facts,  advised  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
that  they  were  there,  and  that  they  were 
filming  these  episodes.  I  must  say  that  at  all 
stages  they  were  very  cooperative  with  us  in 
our  investigation.');  and  (3)  the  Subcom- 
mittee conducted  all  of  its  hearing  In  eecret, 
save  a  token  part-day — despite  our  urg^lrig 
that  all  testimony  be  made  public  so  that 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  charges  and  respond  to  them." 

A  copv  of  a  letter  to  Congressman  Har- 
ley  O.  Staggers,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  from  CBS 
News  President  Richard  S.  Salant,  dated 
May  8,  1970,  is  attached. 

CBS  News, 
New  York,  N.Y..  May  8, 1970. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations,   Committee    on    Interstate   and 
Foreign    Commerce,    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  make 
public  all  the  testimony  heretofore  taken  be- 
hind closed  doors  with  respect  to  a  CBS  News 
investigative  reporting  project  involving 
gun-running  and  related  matters. 

We  do  so  for  two  principal  reasons.  First, 
we  are  concerned  that  this  project  has  been 
the  subject  of  false  charges  and  erroneous 
conclusions;  fairness  and  Justice  should  en- 
title us  to  examine  the  record  in  order  that 
we  may  more  fully  respond  to  such  charges 
and  counter  such  conclusions.  Second,  we 
have  never  been  entirely  closed  as  to  why 
the  Subcommittee  considered  It  necessary  or 
proper  to  probe  behind  a  bona  fide  news- 
gathering  project,  particularly  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  project  was  abandoned  and 
no  special  report  ever  broadcast. 

At  the  outset  of  the  brief  public  hearing 
on  April  16  you  declared:  "The  purpose  of 
these  hearings  is  not  accusatory  in  nature; 
we  are  Interested  in  learning  the  facts."  But 
even  with  that  Intent,  the  fact  Is,  as  the 
verbatim  transcript  stands  in  evidence,  that 
the  hearing  became  accusatory — for  Instance, 
the  very  last  statement  before  adjournment 
was  a  stated  belief  by  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee that  CBS  had  violated  the  law. 
Previous  executive  sessions  at  which  Mr, 
McMuUen  appeared  were  similarly  con- 
ducted, and  Mr.  McMullen  has  not  even  been 
permitted  to  review  his  own  testimony.  Dur- 
ing the  only  public  hearing  on  April  16 
fragments  of  secret  testimony  were  utilized 
in  a  fashion  that  can  only  be  called  accusa- 
tory— regardless  of  intent.  Moreover,  these 
fragments  were  apparently  taken  from  galley 
nroofs  of  a  report  on  the  Subcommittee's 
findings  that  had  already  been  distributed  to 
its  Members. 


We  must  protest  the  Subcommittee  en- 
quiry both  In  principle  and  in  the  secretive 
manner  In  which  it  has  been  conducted.  We 
r-annot  escape  the  conclusion  that  far  from 
seeking  out  the  facts — which  can  best  be 
arrived  at  openly — an  effort  has  been  made 
behind  closed  doors,  to  build  a  case  against 
an  Investigative  unit  of  CBS  News.  The  main 
accusations  of  that  case,  all  of  which  CBS  re- 
pudiates, seem  to  us  to  be  as  follows: 

That  CBS  News  had,  no  business  attempt- 
ing to  document  and  expose  the  com- 
mission of  an  illegal  act,  namely  a  purported 
military  expedition  against  Haiti. 

This  is  novel,  to  say  the  least.  Investigatory 
Journalism  is  a  vital  function  of  a  free  press 
and  of  a  free  society.  Barely  does  the  press 
more  vitally  fulfill  its  role  of  serving  in- 
formed public  opinion  than  when  it  re- 
pwrts  on  flouting  of  the  law.  In  that  report- 
ing, so  essential  to  the  public  Interest,  in- 
vestigatory Journalism  frequently  arouses 
contrcversy.  Some  citizens — some  members 
of  executive  and  legislative  branches — may 
quarrel  with  the  judgments  made  in  partic- 
ular oases.  That  Is  a  risk  any  investigative 
Journalism  worth  Ills  salt  must  be  always 
ready  to  accept,  for  the  Journalist's  responsi- 
bility to  the  community  oomes  first.  The  con- 
tinuing assaults  on  Caribbean  lands,  at  times 
admittedly  sponsored  by  refugee  groups 
based  in  the  Miami  area,  further  confirm  the 
need  for  such  reporting. 

That  CBS  News  encouraged  illegal  activi- 
ties (gun-running  and  an  attempted  invation 
of  Haiti)  and  that  CBS  News  failed  to  report 
illegal  activities  promptly  and  directly  to  ap- 
propriate governmental  authorities. 

CBS  News  denies  both  of  these  charges. 
This  entire  project  was  an  attempt  at  docu- 
mentatlon  of  complex  sub-roea  activities.  As 
the  story  developed,  the  producer  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion Involving  gun-running,  an  attempted  In- 
vasion of  Haiti  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment knew  about  and  approved,  an  at- 
tempted Invasion  about  which  the  Govern- 
ment knew  and  wotild  stop,  or  a  group  of 
people  who  had  no  Intention  of  even  at- 
tempting to  Invade  but  were  merely  raising 
funds  from  the  refugee  communities  under 
the  false  promise  of  "freeing"  their  hoaneland. 

It  was  understood  that  the  story  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  comhlnHtloo  of  some  of 
these  possibilities.  If  the  entire  proposition 
was  a  hoax  on  the  refugee  oommunlties  by  a 
few  selfish  promoters,  the  disclosure  of  that 
hoax  was,  in  Itself,  a  news  story,  and  thuB 
continued  coverage  seemed  wortiiwhlle.  In 
the  end  It  was  determined  that  not  enough 
genuine  evidence  bad  been  unoovered  to 
Justify  the  broadcast,  and  the  project  was 
scrapped. 

In  this  investigative  reporting,  CBS  News 
was  Informed  that  United  States  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  aware  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  exile  group  and  that  the  United 
States  would  not  permit  that  group  to  under- 
take activities  which  constituted  a  violation 
of  the  neutrality  laws.  CBS  News  understood 
that  the  exile  activities,  and  CBS  News'  re- 
porting efforts,  were  known  to  the  White 
House,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  (the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms) ,  although  we  could  not  be  certain  that 
all  elements  of  the  Government  were  acting 
in  unison.  Moreover,  agents  of  a  federal 
agency  that  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  exile 
activities,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  asked  the 
CBS  News  producer  to  continue  his  efforts. 
One  CIA  operative  who  was  In  touch  with 
the  project  has  said  that  groups  planning  to 
overthrow  the  Haitian  government  through 
invasion  were  publicly  discussed  and  that 
much  of  the  training  and  plaimlng  taking 
place  In  Miami  was  public  knowledge. 

That  CBS  News  paid  money  with  knowU 
edge  that  it  might  be  used  to  further  illegal 
activities. 

CBS  News  did  not  pay  money  to  further 


Illegal  activities  and  Is  confident  that  no 
significant  amount  of  money  even  inadvert- 
ently found  Its  way  to  iiersons  Involved  In 
any  such  activities.  When  CBS  News  can- 
celled the  attempted  documentary,  its  cost 
had  amounted  to  about  $170,000.  (Such  ex- 
penditures are  not  beyond  the  range  of  costs 
Involved  In  documentary  efforts  requiring 
out-of-town  travel  and  living  e:ipenses  over 
a  jjeriod  of  time.)  The  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  these  costs,  which  were  Incurred 
over  many  months,  was  for  CBS  News  staff 
and  crew  and  consultant  salaries  and  fees, 
travel,  living,  overhead,  office  services,  film 
and  similar  normal  expenditures.  We  believe 
this  is  clear  from  the  comprehensive  finan- 
cial Information  and  analysis  which  CBS 
News  has  supplied  to  the  Subcommittee.  A 
small  portion  of  those  production  expenses 
was  paid  lor  Information  and  filming  rights 
and  services.  Those  amounts  were  not  large, 
were  not  paid  to  further  Illegal  activities, 
and  could  not  conceivably  have  had  an  Im- 
pact on  an  Invasion  force.  (Reference  was 
made  on  April  16  to  salary  and  expenses  paid 
to  Andrew  St.  George,  and  amounts  paid  to 
Mitchell  WerBell — the  implication  being  that 
those  were  payments  to  "conspirators."  Yet, 
Mr.  St.  George  was  in  direct  contact  with 
the  White  House  and  the  FBI  during  the 
course  of  the  events,  and  Mr.  WerBell.  al- 
though Indicted  as  a  conspirator,  was  dis- 
missed from  that  Indictment  at  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  without  public  explanation.  Mr. 
WerBell  was  talking  to  the  CIA  during  the 
course  of  the  events.) 

That  CBS  News  "staged"  certain  film  foot- 
age or  photographed  certain  events  know- 
ing they  were  "staged"  for  the  benefit  of 
CBS  News. 

CBS  News  did  not  authorize  the  "staging" 
of  any  footage  at  any  time  or  authorize  the 
photographing  of  events  knowing  they  were 
being  "staged"  for  the  benefit  of  CBS  News. 
In  Investigative  reporting,  a  producer  eval- 
uates and  reevaluates  raw  material  as  his 
Investigation  continues  and  as  new  informa- 
tion is  gathered.  During  that  reeval nation, 
the  CBS  News  producer  was  apprised  that 
some  event*,  including  certain  training  ac- 
tivities in  the  Miami  area  and  a  purported 
shipment  of  guns  from  Atlanta  to  Miami, 
apparently  occurred  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  camera.  The  uncertainty  about  them 
played  a  part  in  the  CBS  News  decision  not 
to  broadcast  a  documentary. 

That  CBS  Aewjs  assembled  a  27-minute 
"work  print"  that  contained  some  material 
known  to  CBS  News  to  contain  some  "staged" 
or  "falsified"  materials,  and  that  CBS  News 
intended  to  broadcast  that  "work  print." 

This  allegation  arose  from  a  reel  of  film 
materials  edited  and  strung  together  by  the 
CBS  producer  at  different  times  during  the 
course  of  his  Investigation  and  generally  In 
chronological  order.  The  producer  has  re- 
peatedly denied  that  the  reel  was  a  "work 
print"  for  a  broadcast,  and  has  denied  that 
he  had  any  Intention  of  recommending  the 
broadcast  of  the  reel  In  the  form  in  which 
It  existed,  and,  in  fact,  CBS  News  never  re- 
ceived such  a  recommendation.  The  best 
evidence  of  CB8  News'  Intent  is  that  the  reel 
was  not  broadcast.  Further,  Mr,  McMullen 
has  testified  that  at  no  time  did  he  ever 
Intend,  or  recommend,  the  broadcast  of  any 
events  without  Identifying  them  exactly  for 
what  they  were. 

That  CBS  News  management  did  not  su- 
pervise closely  enough  the  unit  investigating 
the  Haitian  fiasco. 

This  too  Is  incorrect.  This  project  was  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  finest  and  most  expe- 
rienced Investigative  reporters  In  ail  of  Jour- 
nalism, a  man  whose  abilities  and  Integrity 
had  repeatedly  been  demonstrated,  over  17 
years  at  CBS  News.  He  consulted  with  hla 
supervisors  during  the  project  and  Joined 
them  in  the  decision  to  abandon  the  project 
and  not  to  broadcast  any  documentary. 
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I  respectfully  request  that  thla  letter  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's proceedings  In  this  matter,  and  that 
the  enclosed  copies  be  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  S.  Salant. 


SECRETARY  VOLPE  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  SST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
cast  votes  in  the  Senate  either  to  con- 
tinue this  great  country's  pioneering  ef- 
forts in  aviation,  or  to  take  a  step  back- 
ward in  our  desire  no  longer  to  have  a 
ranking  of  a  great  power.  I  am  convinced 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  in- 
terested in  maintaining  our  leadership 
as  a  nation. 

Commenting  on  the  House  vote  on  the 
SST  last  week.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Volpe  made  some  very  clear  observa- 
tions. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  A.  Volpe 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  today's  adverse 
action  In  the  House  will  be  corrected  when 
the  Senate  takes  up  the  SST  Program. 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  In  my  mind 
that  the  development  of  the  two  SST  experi- 
mental test  planes — and  the  concurrent  en- 
vironment study — should  continue.  I  have 
confidence  that  American  Ingenuity  can 
overcome  any  problems  and  create  a  plane 
which  will  have  no  damaging  effect  on  the 
earth's  environment.  Completion  of  the  fi- 
nal two  years  of  this  12  year  program  wUl 
answer  those  questions.  Without  the  experi- 
mental program,  of  course,  we  will  have  lost 
our  opportunity  to  test  the  technological, 
environmental  and  economic  feasibility  of 
this  plane.  Thus,  we  will  leave  to  other  na- 
tions this  critical  responsibility. 

What  is  happening  here  In  Washington 
now,  with  respect  to  the  SST,  will  be  writ- 
ten in  the  history  of  the  future.  If  Congress 
falls  to  continue  this  program  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  will  feel  the  effects  In  the 
years  to  come.  Our  Country  will  lose  leader- 
ship in  the  most  important  field  of  this  air- 
space age  and  ova  economy  will  suffer  great 
losses. 

As  a  person  who  has  pride  and  faith  in  his 
Country,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
support  our  proposal  and  that — in  confer- 
ence— the  test  program  will  be  continued. 


PROBLEMS   OF   THE   TRANSPORTA- 
TION INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  lead  edi- 
torial of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  for 
March  18,  1971,  Is  entitled  "The  Quiet 
Voices"  and  counsels  positive  cooperative 
action  by  the  various  modes  of  transpor- 
tation in  solving  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  transportation  industry. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  issues 
before  the  transportation  Industry  may 
be  divided  into  three  categories  and 
quotes  Mr.  John  A.  Creedy  as  suggesting 
that  issues  which,  if  resolved,  would  ben- 
efit all  forms  of  transportation:  second, 
would  benefit  one  form  but  not  hurt  the 
other;  and  then  the  third  type  of  issue 
which  is  controversial  because  one  mode 
believes  its  economic  interests  are  ad- 
versely affected  could  then  be  addressed. 


Carriers,  having  worked  together  on 
simpler  issues,  might  better  be  able  to 
resolve  the  controversial  ones.  This  is  a 
sensible  and  appealing  approach. 

I  recommend  the  editorial  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Quiet  Voices 
When  Issues  are  complex,  the  desire  for  an 
overly  simple  solution  becomes  almost  Irre- 
sistible. Transp>ortation  policy  Issues  have 
become  tightly  knotted.  Times  are  difficult; 
the  slmple-soundlng  solutions  seem  attrac- 
tive. "Off  with  his  head,"  must  often  have 
given  the  absolute  ruler  of  ancient  times 
great  personal  satisfaction.  At  least  the  Ir- 
ritant was  temi>orarUy  removed. 

And  so  today  we  have  strident  voices 
sp>eaklng  to  us  about  transportation  policy. 
Abolish  the  ICC  and  remove  rate  regulation, 
nationalize  the  railroeids,  create  a  super-reg- 
ulatory agency,  put  transportation  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  We  do  not  suggest  that  these 
proposals  are  all  without  merit.  For  many 
years,  we  have  advocated  more  use  of  basic 
antitrust  principles  in  the  regulation  of 
transportation. 

But  these  are  all  very  radical  changes. 
There  is  formidable  opposition  from  ship- 
pers and  from  the  transportation  industry 
to  the  abolition  of  the  ICC.  Nationalizing 
the  railroads,  in  our  view,  is  a  counsel  of 
despair.  The  super-regulatory  agency 
may  have  merit,  but  it  would  require  the 
complete  rewriting  of  transport  regulatory 
law — a  herculean  task  and  not  one  likely 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  session.  Applying 
antitrust  laws  inevitably  means  both  the 
abolition  of  rate  bureaus,  which  are  popular 
with  many  shippers,  and  amending  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act  so  that  It  applies  to  serv- 
ices as  well  as  goods — an  arduous  procedure. 
Many  of  these  long  range  suggestions  may, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  come  true  in  time,  but 
the  urgent  need  Is  for  prompt  relief  today. 
Because  quick  answers  are  needed,  the 
simple-sounding  drastic  solution  to  complex 
problems  are  counter-productive.  Many  of 
these  suggestions  are  diverting  attention 
from  practical  goals  more  easily  attainable 
and  more  productive. 

We  hear  most  of  all  about  poor  manage- 
ment in  transpKirtation;  there  Is  some  of  that 
undeniably,  but  also  a  lot  of  superior  man- 
agement. On  the  whole  freight  rates  have 
risen  much  less  than  prices  in  the  unregu- 
lated segment  of  the  economy,  a  tribute  both 
to  cost-sartng  innovations  by  transport  man- 
agement and  vigilant  regulation.  National- 
ization would  not  produce  half  as  good  man- 
agement. There  is  regulatory  Inequity. 

Undeniable.  There  are  regulatory  lags,  no 
question  about  it,  but  often  brought  on  more 
by  the  litigants  than  the  regulatory  agency. 
There  is  local  tax  discrimination.  Many  car- 
riers are  forced  to  operate  services  which  the 
public  does  not  patronize;  there  Is  too  much 
of  that.  The  carriers  have  no  adequate  de- 
fense against  the  Inroads  of  inflation:  the 
goods  they  buy  and  the  labor  they  pay  for 
goes  up  in  price  much  faster  than  the  rates. 
That  Is  undeniable  and  perhaps  the  single 
most  important  problem. 

There  has,  up  to  now,  been  lack  of  unity 
of  approach  to  common  problems  among  the 
various  modes  of  transportation.  Railroads, 
motor  carriers  and  water  carriers  have  seemed 
intent,  not  on  improving  the  position  of  the 
industry  generally,  but  on  cutting  down  each 
other. 

Last  year  that  seemed  to  be  changing.  One 
observed  the  totally  unprecedented  sight  of 
water  carriers  and  railroads  working  together 
to  solve  a  water  carrier  problem,  the  legal- 
ization of  mixing  of  regulated  and  unregu- 


lated commodities  In  a  single  river  tow.  At 
the  same  time,  both  si>onsored  amendments 
designed  to  achieve  more  equity  in  regulation 
between  the  modes.  The  truckers  approved. 
The  DOT  now  has  two  years  to  make  recom- 
mendations In  this  area  of  eqiUtable  regula- 
tion. 

Truckers,  railroads  and  farm  cooperatives 
also  worked  together  to  close  a  legal  loophole 
which  would  have  created  a  great  many 
phony  farm  cooperative  transport  companies. 
Water  carriers  and  truckers  have  both  taken 
a  "hands  off"  approach  to  railroad  mergers, 
and  new  tax  incentives  and  government  loans 
for  railroads. 

Now  the  time  appears  to  have  come  for 
more  detailed  common  action.  John  A. 
Creedy,  president  of  the  Water  Transport 
Association,  representing  the  ICC-certlflcated 
water  carriers.  In  a  spyeech  In  Louisville  last 
week  suggested  that  the  Issues  before  the 
transportation  Industry  be  divided  IntxD  three 
categories.  The  first  would  embrace  Issues 
which,  if  resolved,  would  benefit  all  forms 
of  transportation.  The  second  would  benefit 
one,  but  not  hurt  any  other.  The  third  are 
the  frankly  controversial  Issues  on  which  one 
mode  believes  Its  economic  Interests  are  ad- 
verse to  another.  Mr.  Creedy  said  let's  get 
going  in  a  united  effort  to  solve  the  first  two 
types  of  Issues,  and  the  very  act  of  working 
together  may  produce  progress  on  the  con- 
troversial issues.  He  urged  that  particular 
attention  be  given  to  modernizing  the  ICG's 
approach  to  cost  justification  so  that  the  In- 
roads of  inflation  may  be  properly  taken 
Into  account. 

Speaking  In  Chicago,  William  A.  Bresna- 
han,  president  of  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations, also  called  for  all  modes  to  get 
together  on  the  solutions  of  transport  prob- 
lems for  the  common  good.  He  urged  better 
ground  rules  for  the  abandonment  of  service, 
and  argued  that  the  carriers  should  not  have 
to  provide  services  at  less  than  cost.  He  also 
suggested  that  the  government,  the  largest 
shipper  of  them  all,  should  pay  the  same 
tariff  rates  as  any  other  shipper,  not  "Section 
22"  rates,  which  are  much  lower. 

These  are  quiet  voices  calling  attention 
to  major  issues  all  carriers  have  in  common 
which  could  be  settled  promptly  if  the  trans- 
IKirt  industry  would  unite  in  common  action. 

We  hope  such  common  sense  suggestions 
of  the  water  carriers  and  the  truckers  In  the 
Interest  of  all  transp>ort  modes  and  of  the 
public,  will  not  be  ignored  by  the  railroads. 
If  transportation  does  not  suggest  its  own 
cures,  other  cures  will  be  thrust  upon  them 
which  may  not  meet  the  problems.  If  their 
reasonable  requirements  are  not  met,  ex- 
pansion of  capacity  will  be  Insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  economy  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  will  suffer  severely.  The  alter- 
native is  chaos  leading  to  government-owner- 
ship and  far  less  efficient  transport  service 
than  now  exists. 


NEW      POSITION      AT      STRATEGIC 
ARMS  LIMITATION  TALKS  URGED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr,  Percy)  delivered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  speech  urging 
his  proposal  for  a  new  U.S.  position  at 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  now 
underway  again  at  Vienna. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal, it  includes  three  elements:  First, 
that  we  accept  a  limit  on  antiballistic- 
missile  systems,  and  that  this  be  a  zero 
limit;  second,  that  we  propose  a  freeze 
on  all  offensive  systems  on  both  sides; 
and.  third,  that  we  agree  to  negotiate  in 
a  European  forum  the  reduction  of  for- 
ward-based weapons  such  as  U.S.  air- 
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craft  in  Europe  which  have  a  capacity  to 
strike  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  I  would  like  to  study  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  more  thoroughly.  I  think 
it  has  already  served  to  bring  forward 
a  concept  well  worth  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  and  the  American  people. 
This  Ls  the  concept  of  a  "freeze."  or 
"moratorium"  which  carries  with  it  a 
willingness  to  resolve  differences  by  ne- 
gotiation, and  conveys  a  sense  of  confi- 
dence that  these  negotiations  can,  at 
some  time,  succeed. 

Such  a  proposal  would  have  the  great 
merit  of  removing  the  SALT  talks  from 
the  kind  of  "fight  and  talk"  conditions 
that  have  so  burdened  the  Vietnam  ne- 
gotiations at  Paris. 

It  would  make  clear  by  action,  rather 
then  mere  words,  the  intent  of  both  sides 
to  give  priority  to  the  limitation  of  arms 
as  oppoocd  to  the  development  of  new 
weapons  systems. 

It  would  show  our  good  faith  and  test 
the  good  faith  of  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
in  fact,  put  us  in  an  aggressive,  affirma- 
tive position  in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

I  urged  such  a  moratorium  on  the  de- 
velopment of  all  strategic  weapons,  with 
reciprocal  action  by  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
a  statement  to  the  Senate  last  July.  At 
that  time,  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
simple  fact  of  entering  the  SALT  talks 
would  be  an  expression  of  good  faith  on 
both  sides.  And  it  was.  But  we  are  now 
reaching  a  time  when  a  tone  of  skepti- 
cism, rather  than  optimism,  is  rising  out 
of  the  news  and  commentary  about  these 
talks.  Senator  Percy  has  done  for  the 
Senate  and  the  coimtr>'  a  timely  service, 
in  my  view,  by  bringing  his  proposals 
to  our  attention  when,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  public  confidence  in  the  SALT 
talks,  and  especially  in  the  seriousness 
of  these  talks  with  regard  to  new  Soviet 
missiles  and  submarines,  as  well  as  MIRV 
deployment  in  U.S.  missiles  and  sub- 
marines, is  diminished.  I  welcome  Sen- 
ator Percy's  initiative  and,  having  com- 
mented on  only  one  element  of  his  pro- 
posal, assure  him  that  all  three  will 
receive  my  careful  consideration. 


L.  B.  J.  RECONSIDERED 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Esquire 
magazine  for  April  1971,  contains  an 
article  entitled  "L.  B.  J.  Reconsidered," 
written  by  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  The  article 
is  worthy  of  close  scrutiny  and  serious 
consideration  by  not  only  this  body,  but 
the  Nation  as  well.  Mr.  Rostow  has  pre- 
sented an  extiemely  intuitive  and  astute 
exploration  of  our  foreign  policy — partic- 
ularly the  role  balance  of  power  has 
played  In  maintaining  world  stability. 

As  Mr.  Rostow  so  poignantly  points 
out,  with  the  demise  of  Great  Britain  as 
a  world  power,  this  country  was  thrust 
into  a  leadership  role  never  before  ex- 
perienced in  our  national  history.  We 
remained  relatively  insulated  from 
the  strife  of  Europe  until  the  con- 
flagration of  V/orld  War  I.  Isolationism, 
as  Mr.  Rostow  Illustrates,  had  become  a 
part  of  our  national  psyche.  Isolationism 
still  pervades  this  psyche.  We  withdrew 
from  the  arena  of  world  politics  im- 
mediately preceding  World  War  I  and 
became  involved  In  yet  another  World 


War  some  20  years  later — this  one  more 
deadly  and  horrible  than  the  one  before. 
After  the  Second  World  War  we  made 
the  commitment  that  the  world  would 
never  again  be  engulfed  in  such  a  holo- 
caust. We  thereby  assumed  our  destined 
role  as  a  world  power.  Mr.  Rostow  points 
out  that  as  the  concert  of  Europe  kept 
the  general  peace  between  1815  and  1914 
so  has  America's  role  in  the  balance  of 
forces  kept  world  stability  for  the  past 
25  years. 

President  Johnson  fought  against  this 
temptation  to  withdraw  back  into  this 
isolationist  existence  which  has  crept 
back  into  our  national  psyche.  He  fully 
realized  it  would  be  detrimental  not  only 
to  our  national  interests  and  security  but 
also  to  world  stability,  to  once  again 
withdraw  from  our  responsibilities  as 
a  world  power.  He  fully  realized  the  con- 
sequences would  be  wholly  disastrous  in  a 
nuclear  age.  There  was  no  returning  to 
the  19th  century  where  two  oceans  left 
us  relatively  secure  from  the  Internal 
strife  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

As  Mr.  Rostow  so  aptly  discusses,  and 
as  I  have  long  maintained,  the  only  sub- 
stitute for  war  that  so-called  civilized 
man  has  yet  worked  out  is  the  balance  of 
power.  It  is  irrelevant  to  argue  that  it 
should  not  be  that  way,  or  that  we  should 
do  better.  We  have  to  start  where  we 
are,  rather  than  where  we  ought  to  be. 
Peace  in  the  world  has  its  best  chance 
thi-ough  the  achievement  of  balance  of 
forces,  as  President  Johnson  so  fully 
realized. 

Most  students  of  politics  agree  that  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  is  still  going  to  be 
dominated  by  the  bipolar  world  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  America.  Our  role  in 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power  has 
kept  some  measure  of  stability  In  the 
woi-ld  for  the  past  25  years.  It  is  the  only 
chance  of  peace  for  the  world  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Rostow  has  given  us  a  lesson  in 
historj-  we  should  heed.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

L.  B.  J.  RECONSmERED 

(By  Eugene  V.  Rostow) 
Like  other  veterans  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  thought  a  good  deal, 
both  before  and  since  January  20,  1969,  about 
what  went  wrong — about  what  Johnson 
could  have  done,  or  should  have  done  dif- 
ferently, to  prevent  the  bitter  and  tragic 
division  of  the  country  over  Vietnam. 

While  hindsight  offers  clues  to  alternatives 
of  detail  that  seem  plausible  and  attractive, 
at  least  In  retrospect,  I  conclude,  after  can- 
vassing the  Issue  In  a  thousand  ways,  that 
the  tragedy  could  not  have  been  avoided; 
that  its  causes  lie  deep  In  our  history;  and 
that  there  Is  only  one  way  to  seek  a  cure: 
the  nation  must  soberly  reexamine  its  for- 
eign policy  before  Its  foreign  policy  destroys 
the  nation. 

Almost  all  those  who  write  and  speak  about 
foreign  policy  these  days  agree  that  Ameri- 
can policy  is  slgnlflcant  to  the  possibility  of 
peace.  But  American  policy  will  not  be 
credible,  to  friendly  countries  or  to  the 
other  kind,  until  the  American  people  come 
much  closer  to  agreement  on  the  nature  of 
our  national  Interest  In  world  politics,  and 
on  the  programs  best  calculated  to  protect 
that  Interest. 


There  is  an  outcry  about  foreign  policy.  The 
air  Is  full  of  angry  words  about  a  new  foreign 
policy  that  could  liberate  us  from  the  bur- 
dens we  have  had  to  bear  since  1945.  Many 
Americans  are  frvistrated  and  resentful,  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  a  magic  formula, 
a  program  not  yet  tried,  which  would  permit 
us  to  bring  the  boys  home,  and  return  to 
"normalcy." 

In  fact,  the  outcry  In  the  country  Is  for 
the  most  part  directed  against  the  state  of 
the  world,  not  the  state  of  our  foreign  policy. 
There  Is  no  magic  formula,  no  hiding  place, 
no  easy  option.  The  American  government 
under  five  Presidents  has  made  mistakes 
since  World  War  II,  including  some  major 
mistakes.  Iiut  it  has  been  on  the  right  track. 
In  my  view,  it  has  had  no  real  alternatives 
to  the  course  It  has  pursued. 

If  I  am  right,  or  even  half  right.  In  this 
bleak  proposition,  it  foUows  that  we  should 
study  the  Issues  In  the  debate  about  foreign 
policy  as  dispassionately,  and  as  analytically, 
as  our  temperaments  permit.  Otir  methods 
should  be  intellectual,  and  our  motto  Crom- 
well's famous  admonition,  "In  the  bowels  of 
Christ,  think  It  possible  you  may  be  mis- 
taken." For  I  remain  of  the  view,  despite 
ten  years  as  a  university  administrator  and 
six  in  our  own  government  and  the  United 
Nations,  that  reason  should  be  an  important 
source  of  policy,  and  that  most  of  the  really 
catastrophic  errors  of  our  recent  experience 
have  been  Intellectual  errors,  errors  of  theory 
and  of  analysis,  not  errors  of  intention,  of 
arrogance,  or  even  of  pride.  If  this  be  ration- 
alism In  a  romantic  age,  the  reader  la  duly 
warned. 

About  Vietnam.  President  Johnson  often 
said,  quieilv  and  decisively,  "Ike  has  made 
a  promise.  I  have  to  keep  it."  The  S.E.A.T.O. 
Treaty,  and  all  that  lies  beliind  it.  was  the 
key  to  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy.  In  making 
and  carrying  out  foreign  policy.  I  found 
Johnson  stoic,  detached,  and  a  man  of  long 
views — extremely  able  and  subtle,  of  course, 
but  extremely  simple,  too,  in  the  passion  and 
fe.xlty  of  his  ultimate  motives.  Ike's  promise 
was  a  powerful  force  in  Johnson's  mind  for 
a  number  of  reasons:  because  he  Is  that  kind 
of  man;  because  he  beUeves  the  United 
States  should  be  a  nation  whose  word  is 
good,  as  he  said  over  and  over  again,  nota- 
bly in  his  Baltimore  speech  of  1965:  and 
because  he  knew  that  the  S.E.A.T.O.  Treaty 
is  the  essence  of  the  Vietnam  problem  as  a 
matter  of  international  politics. 

It  has  recently  become  fashionable  at 
home,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  to  mention 
S.K.A.T.O.  In  talking  about  Vietnam.  But 
our  silence  on  the  subject,  even  In  high 
places,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  credi- 
bility of  an  American  guarantee  is  a  critical 
feature  of  the  Vietnam  maze,  and  that  the 
outcome  of  the  affair  will  be  felt  wherever 
political  arrangements  depend  upon  the  de- 
terrent power  of  America's  promises.  Sena- 
tor Fulbrlght's  impKjrtant  proposal  that  the 
United  States  guarantee  a  peace  agreement 
In  the  Middle  East  won't  have  much  deter- 
rent pKjwer  if  the  guarantee  of  S.E  A.T.O. 
turns  out  to  iie  worthless. 

President  Johnson's  tragedy,  like  Presi- 
dent TTuman's.  was  that  his  foreign  policy 
revived  an  unresolved  division  within  the 
country — an  mtellectual  and  emotional  divi- 
sion so  intense  as  to  make  the  President's 
withdrawal  from  politics  a  desirable  step 
toward  national  reconciliation.  Thus  Presi- 
dent Truman  stepped  down  i!i  March  1952, 
before  the  storm  over  Korea,  as  President 
Johnson  did  sixteen  years  later,  btfore  tlie 
storm  over  Vietnam.  In  each  case,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  Presidei.t  could  have  had  his 
party's  nomination  fcr  a  second  full  term. 

President  Nixon  is  alrondy  caught  up  In 
the  same  tensions.  Making  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, he  hns  articulated  the  issue  as  a  matter 
of  princ.ple.  But.  for  many  reasons,  we 
ought  not  to  put  our  Presidents  to  such  a 
test. 
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Destroying  a  President  is  hardly  a  minor 
ripple  In  the  stream  of  history.  Johnson's 
reputation  will  doubtlesa  revive,  as  Tru- 
man's did.  My  concern  here  Is  not  with 
Justice  to  reputations,  but  with  the  Impact 
of  the  fate  of  these  two  Presidents  on  the 
pattern  of  the  fuure.  Together,  the  experi- 
ences of  Truman  and  of  Johnson  pose  a  fate- 
ful question  about  the  state  of  the  American 
mind;  must  an  American  President  expect 
to  walk  the  plank  if  the  AdmlnlstraUon  fol- 
lows the  kind  of  policy  the  United  States 
followed  In  Korea  under  Truman  and  In 
Vietnam  under  Johnson? 

Abroad,  the  question  creates  doubts, 
hopes  and  anxieties  which  are  fundamental 
to  everyone's  foreign  policy.  What  will 
America  do,  and  what  will  It  not  do,  t»  pro- 
tect its  own  security,  and  thoee  whose 
security  Is  bound  up  with  its  own?  What  can 
people  count  on  aa  fixed  points  In  the 
spectrum? 

At  home,  the  question  measures  tension 
In  the  mind  of  every  President — and  every 
other  American  politician  and  biu'eaucrat — 
when  there  Is  conflict  between  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  Imperatives  of  national  security 
and  the  glittering  appeal  of  his  own  career. 
Against  the  background  of  these  events,  any 
American  President  will  use  or  threaten  to 
use  force  In  international  politics  most  re- 
luctantly, and  only  when  he  believes — rightly 
or  wrongly— that  his  duty  to  the  nation  ab- 
solutely requires  such  action.  And  he  wUl 
know,  as  Johnson  knew,  that  In  making  his 
decision,  he  may  well  be  deciding  also  to  be 
a  one-term  President. 

This  constellation  of  doubt  and  tension  Is 
In  Itself  a  major  caubal  factor  In  world  af- 
fairs. The  history  of  this  tragic  and  brutal 
century  Is  a  chronicle  of  miscalculations 
about  Intent.  The  Kaiser  thought  Britain 
would  not  fight  for  Belgium,  and  he  was 
confident  we  would  never  enter  the  First 
World  War.  Hitler  fell  Into  the  aame  traps. 
Those  who  planned  and  Initiated  hostilities 
In  Korea  believed  that  the  United  States, 
which  had  Just  withdrawn  It  forces  from 
South  Korea,  would  not  resist  the  takeover 
of  that  country  by  force.  And  It  Is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  men  who  made  the 
com.parable  decisions  In  Vietnam  gave  far  too 
much  weight  to  the  popular  American  slogan 
of  the  time,  "No  more  Korea." 

It  Is  commonplace  to  hypothesize  that 
Truman's  fall,  and  Johnson's,  stemmed  In 
major  part  from  flaws  In  their  characters  and 
capacities.  Thus  Louis  Halle  and  other  stu- 
dents of  recent  foreign  policy  stress  that 
Truman  was  not  eloquent,  and  the  same 
accusation  Is  often  leveled  at  Johnson.  These 
men,  it  la  said,  failed  to  explain  their  poli- 
cies persuasively  to  the  American  people. 
Public  opinion  became  confused,  and  the 
President  lost  the  support  of  the  one  force 
every  President  needs  most.  A  gap  developed 
between  the  people  and  their  President — a 
"communications"  gap.  a  "credibility"  gap, 
a  gap  of  sympathy  and  of  empathy. 

It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  neither  Truman 
nor  Johnson  has  ever  been  near  Churchill's 
class  as  a  public  orator.  Very  few  people  are. 
But  Churchill  himself,  for  all  his  rhetorical 
gUu,  could  not  rouse  Britain  and  the  United 
States  from  their  trance  during  the  early 
and  middle  Thirties,  when  the  Second  World 
W%T  oould  easily  have  been  prevented.  Roose- 
velt, at  the  height  of  his  Influence,  stirred 
a  storm  of  resistance  when  he  hinted  ob- 
liquely that  the  United  States  should  take 
soma  responsibility  for  "quarantining"  ag- 
gressors. And  Wilson,  a  great  orator,  spoke 
to  the  wind  when  he  pleaded  with  his  people 
to  Join  the  League  of  Nations,  enter  Into  a 
security  treaty  with  France,  and  take  an 
active  part  In  world  affairs.  In  short,  public 
opinion  has  a  formidable  power  to  resist  In- 
formation and  advice  which  contradict  what 
U  wishes  to  believe,  even  when  they  are 
conveyed  In  the  tongue  of  angels — or  of 
Ca^isandra. 


I  have  witnessed  some  Instances  of  the 
phenomenon  at  fljst  hand.  In  the  years  1965. 
1966,  and  1967,  the  United  States  followed 
up  a  number  of  hints  that  talks  leading  to 
a  reasonable  peace  In  Vietnam  could  be 
started  through  secret  meetings  In  unlikely 
places.  The  government,  of  course,  chased 
every  rabbit  down  every  hole.  We  anguished 
over  the  drafting  of  telegrams,  and  the  con- 
duct of  dusty  and  Inconclusive  conversa- 
tions behind  a  thousand  potted  palms.  It  was 
apparent  that  many  of  these  leads  were  fakes. 
But  they  were  all  pursued  relentlessly,  and 
each  one  wa.s  treated  as  If  It  might  lead  us 
to  the  key  of  the  casket.  Inevitably,  stories 
leaked  to  the  press  about  some  of  these  dip- 
lomatic efforts.  Books  and  articles  were  writ- 
ten, and  political  speeches  made,  charging 
that  Johnson  had  "missed"  a  dozen  chances 
for  peace.  Yet  when  Wilfred  Burchett.  the 
well-known  spokesman  for  Hanoi,  told  the 
press  In  December.  1968,  that  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  peace  efforts  was  a 
hoax,  concocted  by  "well-meaning  friends" 
and  never  authorized  by  Hanoi,  the  story 
didn't  appear  at  all  In  The  New  York  Timet. 
and  only  made  an  Inside  page  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  Its  publication  had  no  effect  on 
the  flow  of  mythology  about  missed  oppor- 
tunities for  peace.  One  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  those  articles,  dealing  with  the  episode  on 
which  Mr.  Burchett  commented,  appeared 
after  the  Burchett  interview  and  made  no 
reference  to  It. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  Burchett's 
disclosure  applies  to  all  the  peace  feelers  ot 
that  pwrlod.  But  so  far  as  I  know  there  have 
been  no  apologies  from  the  politicians  or 
Journalists  who  so  vehemently  accused  John- 
son of  missing  this  "chance"  for  peace,  or 
others. 

Despite  the  political  costs  of  his  silence 
In  the  face  of  these  charges,  Johnson  refused 
to  authorize  a  White  Paper  on  the  subject 
of  peace  Initiatives,  or  to  allow  even  the  most 
tendentious  stories  to  be  answered,  on  the 
ground  that  It  was  essential  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  official  secrecy  In  preparation 
for  the  day  when  genuine  peace  feelers  were 
made,  under  the  cover  of  secrecy.  But  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  is  inclined  to  accept  the 
accusation  that  opportunities  for  peace  were 
missed.  People  have  screened  out  facts  which 
challenge  their  favorite  theories. 

I  believe  that  Truman  and  Johnson's  fate 
had  more  fundamental  causes  than  their 
own  errors  and  shortcomings.  Of  course 
they  made  mistakes  and  of  course  they  had 
shortcomings.  But  these  were  opposed  by 
overwhelming  forces  of  feeling  and  Instinct 
drawn  from  the  classical  view  we  are  all 
taught  to  take  of  the  United  States  In  world 
affairs.  Our  historical  memory  sketches  a 
vision  of  national  Identity  in  our  minds: 
virtuous  America,  proud  and  aloof  in  the 
wicked  world,  safe  behind  two  broad  oceans, 
and  loyal  to  what  the  conventional  wisdom 
regards  (wrongly)  as  the  prescriptions  of 
President  Washington  against  entangling  al- 
liances. It  may  take  anothw  generation  be- 
fore this  tenacious  idyll  yields  to  reality,  and 
American  opinion  fully  accepts  the  twentieth 
century  as  a  fact.  Even  a  generation  may  not 
be  enough,  if  politicians.  Journalists,  and 
academicians  continue  to  exploit  the  Isola- 
tionist strain  In  the  American  psyche  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  power.  We  are  still  almost 
totally  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  our 
safety  In  those  shaping  years  depended  upon 
a  balance  of  world  power  organised  and 
matii-alp.ed  bv  European  diplomacy  and 
guaranteed  for  us  by  the  British  fleet.  And 
we  are  nearly  as  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
slivce  1939  the  conditions  of  our  security  are 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  old  European 
powers  to  assure. 

In  my  own  thinking  about  what  President 
Johnson  could  have  done  or  should  have  done 
differently,  my  mind  returns  to  an  aspect 
of  his  policy  whleh  has  not  to  my  knowledge 
been  much  discussed  as  ye: — his  refusal  to 


appeal  to  the  national  feeling  over  Viet- 
nam Since  my  duties  did  not  Include  the 
continuing  assignments  on  Vietnam.  It  took 
some  time  after  I  came  to  Washington  to 
apirecla'-e  the  dellberateness  of  this  decision. 

President  Johnson  was  always  more  con- 
cerned about  hawks  than  doves  when  for- 
eign policy  began  to  have  military  impU- 
cations.  The  military  element  In  history  has 
no  romantic  apvpeal  for  him,  as  It  did  for 
Roosevelt,  Churchill  and  de  Gaulle.  The 
campaigns  of  the  past  that  he  studies  for 
recreation  are  political,  not  military.  He  has 
a  pronounced  distaste  for  chauvinism.  In  no 
Eirea  Is  he  more  visibly  the  Populist. 

As  President,  Johnson  was  acutely  aware 
of  the  unique  military  power  of  the  United 
States.  And  he  feared  that  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  limit  the  use  of  that  power  If  na- 
tional pride  were  fully  aroused  about  war 
In  Vietnam.  He  often  remarked  that  for  cen- 
turies the  British  conducted  limited  military 
campaigns  along  the  boundaries  of  their  in- 
fluence. "We  have  to  get  uaed  to  the  idea," 
he  remarked.  There  were  no  parades  to  dra- 
matize Vietnam,  and  no  t>ond  drives,  even 
In  the  period  before  domestic  opposition  be- 
came Intense.  In  1968,  President  Johnson 
and  his  Administration  were  beselged  by 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  asked  him  to 
wrap  the  flag  around  the  sur-tax  bill.  "Say 
we're  doing  It  for  the  boys,"  they  urged, 
"and  well  have  no  trouble  passing  the  bill." 
Johnson  would  not  budge.  The  battle  for 
the  tax  Increase  was  fought,  and  won.  as 
an  exercise  In  monetary  policy  smd  political 
responsibility,  addressed  to  the  balance  of 
payments  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  mon- 
etary system,  not  to  the  necessities  of  war. 

Thus  public  feeling  about  Vietnam  was 
subjected  to  unequal  pressures.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  war  sklllfiilly  Invoked  the  pow- 
erful magic  of  our  yearning  for  the  past. 
Johnson  wotild  not  counter  that  force  with 
patriotic  appeals  of  comparable  emotional 
Impact. 

The  question  that  I  have  about  this 
aspect  of  Johnson's  policy  Is  not  one  of 
democratic  ethics.  The  essential  facts  about 
Soviet  action  in  Vietnam,  In  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere  were  not  concealed  from  the 
American  people.  But  they  were  not  trum- 
peted out,  either,  or  projected  in  the  sim- 
plified Images  of  propaganda.  President 
Johnson  deliberately  had  the  facts  presented 
In  the  setting  of  his  hopes  and  efforts  for 
reaching  an  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  China.  Over  and  over  he  re- 
peated the  chilling  theme  of  his  1966  speech 
In  Arco.  Idaho: 

"The  heart  of  our  concern  In  the  years 
ahead  must  be  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Both  our  nations  {xrasess  un- 
imaginable power:  otir  responalbUlty  to  the 
world  Is  heavier  than  that  ever  borne  by  two 
nations  at  any  other  time  In  history.  .  .  .  Our 
compelling  task  Is  this:  to  search  for  every 
possible  area  of  agreement  that  might  con- 
ceivably enlarge  no  matter  how  slightly  or 
how  slowly,  the  prospect  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Uruted  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  " 

And  he  realized  that  one  of  the  impor- 
tant consequences  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
in  19«2  was  the  acceleration  of  the  Soviet 
missile  program. 

Thu3  Johnson  avoided  an  atmosphere  of 
inti-Sovlec  ana  antl-Chlnese  hysteria,  wh'.c^ 
co^-Ud  have  swep:  us  much  clcssr  to  eenerr' 
war.  despite  the  rising  tide  of  pres^'ires  ^' 
ficed — pressures  quite  different  from  tbor* 
of  the  early  postwar  years,  more  diverse  and 
sophisticated.  As  a  result.  It  was  possible  for 
large  parts  of  :he  nation  to  cling  to  Uluslor* 
about  the  state  of  world  politics.  The  .\mer*- 
can  tnlcd  has  been  intermittently  and  in- 
conclusively preoccupied  with  problems  orf 
foreign  policy  since  ttie  turn  of  the  century. 
At  that  time,  perceptive  men  began  to  warn 
their  countrymen  that  the  conditions  of 
world   politics  were  changing,  and   that  we 
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could  not  expect  much  longer  to  be  able  to 
live  In  Isolation.  The  men  who  made  these 
arguments  were  dismissed  as  visionaries, 
Jingoes  or  worse,  as  the  country  clung  to  the 
attitudes  toward  foreign  affairs  on  which  we 
had  been  nurtured.  Our  forefathers  had  oome 
to  America  to  escape  the  wars  and  the  p>ower 
politics  of  the  Old  World,  hadn't  they?  So, 
like  sleepwalkers,  we  chose  to  pursue  our 
destiny  on  this  continent  In  peace,  unique 
among  the  nations,  e  plurlbus  unum.  a  bea- 
con of  progress  and  of  proud  Isolation  from 
the  selfish  quarrels  of  imperialists.  Such  is 
the  stuff  of  our  collective  memory,  which  still 
dominates  our  emotional  approach  to  world 
affairs. 

Like  every  other  official  on  the  foreign- 
policy  side  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  I 
was  immersed  In  debate  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  Since  returning  to  the  university.  I  have 
reviewed  my  impressions  of  these  contests 
and  the  books,  articles  and  memoirs  about 
them  that  have  thus  far  appeared.  I  have  be- 
gun to  find  it  helpful  to  classify  the  opposi- 
tion to  L.B.J.*8  policy  Into  six  schools  or 
parties.  The  first  is  the  Pacifist  School,  ex- 
pounding a  doctrine  of  Innocence  for  which 
we  have  always  had  a  special  place  In  oiu' 
hearts.  The  paclflst.  of  course,  contends  that 
war  Is  Immoral  and  that  we  should  not  en- 
gage In  It  under  any  circumstances.  He  never 
explains  how  one  nation  can  expect  to  sur- 
vive unarmed  or  unprotected  In  a  world  po- 
litical system  which  permits  others  both  to 
arm  and  to  attack.  The  theme  of  pacifism  Is 
more  comnaon  In  otir  debate  than  one  might 
suppose.  Those  who  are  not  pacifists,  but  op- 
pose the  war  in  Vietnam  for  partictilar  rea- 
sons, often  Invoke  or  quote  those  who  oppose 
all  war  without  discrimination.  Both  John- 
son and  Rusk  were  sensitive  to  the  mounting 
tide  of  criticism  from  the  pacifists,  especially 
the  clerical  pacifists,  and  devoted  much  effort 
to  reasoning  with  them. 

The  Second  School  is  at  the  other  extreme 
of  the  spectrum — the  party  of  all-out  ideo- 
logical anti-communism.  These  critics  of  our 
foreign  policy  regard  the  cautious  efforts  of 
the  American  government  since  the  war  to 
build  a  balance  of  power,  and  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  China,  as  dangerous  appeasement.  For 
them,  the  major  premise  of  our  foreign  policy 
ahould  be  "Ecrasez  'linf&me,"  a  theme  anti- 
pathetic to  Johnson,  who  worried  about  the 
potential  power  of  this  extreme,  simplistic 
strain  in  American  opinion  If  sufSclently 
aroused. 

Third,  I  note  the  School  of  those  who  are 
consciously  or  unconsciously  Identified  with 
one  branch  or  another  of  the  Communist 
movements  of  the  world.  These  men,  now  as 
always,  find  ways  of  Justifying  anything  done 
by  one  of  the  Communist  states.  Whatever 
happens,  they  tell  us.  Is  our  fault,  or  the 
fault  of  the  bankers  and  industrialists  who 
in  their  view  pull  the  strings  of  American 
power.  And,  as  good  Puritans,  we  half  be- 
lieve them.  Johnson's  attitude  to  critics  of 
this  stripe  varied  with  his  mood.  He  never 
stopped  trying  to  influence  friends  who 
might  have  some  persuasive  influence  with 
them. 

The  Fourth  Party  In  my  classlflcatlon  is 
that  of  old-fashioned  isolationism.  Nobody 
admits  he  belongs  to  that  party.  Nonethelees, 
It  has  Influential  members  who,  in  effect, 
wrap  themselves  in  the  classic  mantles  of  the 
late  Senators  Borah,  La  Pollertte  and  Wheeler, 
and  of  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard.  They  con- 
tend that  we  do  not  need  a  foreign  policy 
at  all.  We  should  not  participate  In  the 
wickedness  of  world  politics,  they  argue,  but 
devote  all  our  energies  to  the  struggle  for 
social  Improvement  at  home.  They  pass 
quickly  over  the  changes  in  political  geogra- 
phy since  1914,  do  not  explain  how  we  could 
avoid  being  drawn  into  the  troubles  of  the 
world,  as  we  were  In  1917  and  1941,  should 
disorder  spread  beyond  a  certain  threshold. 
TTiis  powerful   tide   of    feeling   was   one  of 


Johnson's   major   preoccupations.   He   knew 
both  the  force  of  the  idea  and  its  danger. 

All  members  of  Schiool  Five  find  it  difficult 
to  become  enthusiastic  over  the  Idea  of  the 
balance  of  power.  Indeed,  they  flJid  both  the 
phraae  and  the  Idea  odious.  Some  would  have 
us  engage  In  the  world  not  to  support  a  gen- 
eral system  of  equilibrium  but  only  to  uphold 
govemmente  they  could  characterize  as  pro- 
g^eaelve,  democratic  and  forward-looking. 
Another  group  within  the  same  party  ad- 
vances the  mirror  Image  of  this  view  as  the 
proper  major  premise  for  our  foreign  pol- 
icy— that  American  support  should  be  avail- 
able only  to  goveram.ent8  conservative  and 
antl-Communlst  enough  to  meet  with  its  ap- 
proval. To  worldly  Idealists  like  Johnson  and 
Rusk,  the  major  premises  of  both  these 
groups  were  attractive,  but  naive  tuid  Irrele- 
vant. They  felt  that  we  are  not  engaged  In 
world  affairs  to  help  governments  some  of  us 
happen  to  approve,  but  to  protect  our  na- 
tional Interests.  The  practice  of  foreign  af- 
fairs these  days  requires  our  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State  to  move  warily  In  a  realm 
without  heroes  or  villains  or  Illusions. 

As  for  the  Sixth  School,  Its  eloquent 
spokesmen  stress,  and  stress  heavily,  that  the 
United  States  Is  over-cocnmitted  and  must 
retreat.  Their  books  and  speeches  are  not 
clear,  however,  about  how  far  we  should  re- 
treat In  order  to  stop  being  over-committed. 
Nor  do  they  offer  us  a  clear  criterion  for  de- 
ciding what  commltznentB  are  excessive.  Most 
would  have  us  bring  the  troops  back  from 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Fas  East. 
They  take  these  positions  vrtthout  explaining 
how  nuclear  deterrence  would  be  credible  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  how  we  could 
preserve  and  protect  nonnu  clear  options  for 
dealing  with  situations  of  strain.  Indeed, 
many  go  farther.  They  admit  that  a  general 
American  withdrawal  could  lead  to  neutral- 
ism or  reorientation,  both  in  Europe  and  In 
the  Par  Elast,  but  are  wllUng  to  risk  even 
so  drastic  a  change  In  the  balance  of  pwwer 
rather  than  face  the  alternative. 

It  is  doubtless  my  fault,  but  I  must  con- 
fees  that  I  have  great  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing many  members  of  both  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Scluwls  from  true  isolationists  at 
the  pre-1941  type. 

What,  then,  should  the  major  premise  of 
our  foreign  policy  be?  What,  after  all.  is  for- 
eign policy  for"? 

In  answering  this  question,  we  face  a  genu- 
ine gap  in  the  American  language.  Since  for- 
eign policy  was  not  a  factor  of  much  impor- 
tance In  our  national  life  between  1815  and 
1914,  we  have  never  had  to  formulate  the 
Ideas  which  in  fact  have  governed  our  be- 
havior abroad.  As  a  result,  we  have  used  a 
highly  rhetorical  and  often  evangelical  vo- 
cabulary to  explain  policies  which  were  emi- 
nently practical,  not  to  say  cold-blooded.  As 
President  Johnson  said  of  our  entry  Into  the 
First  World  War.  "Our  slogans  rallied  the 
nation  to  fight  tyranny  and  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  But  we  were  really  fight- 
ing to  protect  a  national  Interest  most 
Americans  at  the  time  did  not  understand — 
our  Interest  in  the  balance  of  power." 

I  regard  the  national  Interest  as  the  only 
acceptable  guide  to  foreign  policy.  There  can 
be  no  distinction  In  this  regard  between  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  In  my  view,  the 
American  government  should  never  send  the 
troops  Into  battle  except  to  protect  national 
Interests.  Behind  that  principle,  citizens  who 
are  genuinely  conservative  and  genuinely  lib- 
eral about  Issues  of  domestic  policy  can 
come  together  with  equal  conviction.  This 
was  the  view  Johnson  took  when  he  was 
Democratic  majority  leader  In  the  Senate 
during  Elsenhower's  Presidency.  And  In  that 
post  he  established  a  model  that  will  rank 
among  his  most  Important  pubic  sen-ices. 

What  is  owi  national  Interest  in  world 
politics  today?  In  an  age  of  missiles  and 
shifting  allegiances.  Immunity  from  Invasion 
Is  not  a  sufficient  measure  of  national  safety. 


The  goal  of  our  policy,  I  should  suggest.  Is 
a  system  of  world  poUtlcs  within  which  we 
could  continue  to  develop  as  a  free  and 
democratic  society.  American  democracy  can 
be  safe  at  home,  to  recall  a  speech  by  Sena- 
tor Fulbrlght.  only  In  a  world  of  wide  hori- 
zons, organized  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations — a  world  of  balanced  power, 
tolerant  of  different  social  systems,  flexible  In 
encouraging  social  progress,  but  free  of  the 
threat  of  change  achieved  by  external  force. 
It  will  be  Impossible  to  achieve  such  a  sys- 
tem without  American  leadership  In  seeking 
International  equilibrium,  for  thoee  who  once 
exercised  such  leadership  no  longer  have  the 
capacity  to  do  so. 

Our  unconscious  still  resists  this  fact,  and 
yearns  for  the  effortless  security  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  otir  Instinct  for  self- 
preservation  has  led  us  since  1947  to  take  an 
active  part  In  the  politics  and  security  prob- 
lems of  a  contracting  world.  That  role  does 
not  represent  the  arrogance  of  power,  or  hege- 
monic ambition.  It  offers  us  a  non-ldeologlcal 
non-lmperlallst,  and  manageable  guide  for 
our  political  and  military  activities.  We  did 
not  become  universal  policemen.  We  did  not 
conduct  an  antl-Conununlst  crusade.  What 
we  did  was  the  absolute  minimum  tecessary 
to  create  and  maintain  a  new  balance  of 
power  In  the  world,  to  replace  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  which  had  kept  the  general  peace 
between  1815  and  1914,  and  collapsed  finally 
In  1939.  The  next  few  months  may  tell  us 
whether  we  have  done.  In  fact,  less  than  that 
minimum. 

"The  balance  of  power"  is  neither  a  "con- 
servative" nor  a  "liberal"  idea.  It  is  the  key 
to  any  system  of  law,  domestic  or  Interna- 
tional, that  seeks  to  assure  liberty  in  peace; 
the  only  alternative,  in  fact,  to  a  Roman 
solution  for  the  problem  of  peace  in  inter- 
national society. 

Why  can't  America  be  safe  at  home  be- 
hind a  shield  of  I.CB.M.'s  and  Polaris  sub- 
marines? Because  nuclear  weapons  can't  be 
used.  We  won't  use  them  unless  hideously 
pressed,  and  even  then  the  Issue  Is  dubious. 
And  the  Soviets  won't  either  while  we  possess 
a  second-strike  capacity.  Our  nuclear  monop- 
oly   did    not    prevent    the    Soviet    take-over 
In  Eastern  Europ)e,  nor  the  threats  to  Iran, 
Greece,  Turkey  and  Korea.  Nor  has  nuclear 
stalemate,  more  recently,  prevented  processes 
of   Soviet  and  Chinese  penetration  In  the 
Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhere. 
The  nuclear  deterrent  may  be  credible,  or 
half  credible,  in  situations  of  ultimate  ten- 
sion, creating  great  uncertainty.  But  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  we  would  use  nu- 
clear weapons  to  prevent  one  more  slice  be- 
ing taken  off  the  salami,  or,  more  important, 
that  the  Soviets  would  believe  that  we  would. 
And,  If  we  were  to  arrive  In  the  final  nu- 
clear redoubt,  surrounded  by  an  overpoweor- 
Ing    array    of    passive,    neutral,    or    hostile 
nations,  and  divided  at  hoane  by  plausible 
appeals  for  "cooperation"  and  "compromise," 
would  we  then  opt  for  OdtterdAmmerung, 
and   use   the   nuclear   weapon,   knowing   we 
should  be  bombed  in  return?  Or  wooUd  we 
bitterly  accept  the  wave  of  the  future? 
The  answer.  I  think.  Is  obvious. 
The  nuclear  weapon,  then,  does  not  radi- 
cally change  the  problem  of  peace.  It  com- 
plicates It   with  a  new  dimension.  But  It 
remains  true,   now  as  In  the  past,  that  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  general  war.  and 
to  maximize  the  poesiblUty  of  remaining  a 
free  and  democratic  nation  at  home,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  function  In  world  politics 
at  two  levels;  one,  that  of  conventional  di- 
plomacy and  conventional  weapons,  seeking 
to  gain  general  acceptance  for  a  stable  equi- 
librium, based  on  understood  limits  of  Inter- 
national conflict;    the  other,   which   affects 
the  flrst,  but  Is  also  distinct  from  It,  the 
level    of    nuclear    deterrence    and    nuclear 
control . 
What  does  the  concept  of  the  balance  of 
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power  Imply,  as  a  guide  for  our  conventional 
foreign  pwllcy? 

To  me.  It  allows  no  easy  escape  from  the 
kind  of  policy  we  have  pursued  since  1947. 
Oongresslonal  resolutions  cannot  repeal  the 
fact  that  hostile  and  expansionist  jjowers 
are  pursuing  programs  that  would  ra<lically 
alter  the  balance  of  pwwer,  and  leave  u.s 
Isolated  on  our  continent.  Great  shifts  In 
the  balance  of  pcrwer  have  always  drawn  us 
Into  war.  There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Thucydldes'  maxim  still  applies  to  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  What  made  the  Pelopon- 
neslan  War  "Inevitable."  he  wrote,  was  not 
the  episodes  of  conflict  which  preceded  It. 
but  "the  growth  of  Athenian  power,  and  the 
fear  which  this  caused  In  Sparta." 

The  best — the  only — cure  for  such  fear  Is 
to  prevent  the  convulsions  which  are  Its 
cause,  to  continue  patiently  and  steadily 
to  Insist  on  the  achievement  of  a  reason- 
ably stable  system  of  peace  In  world  politics. 
Many  who  would  accept  this  premise  as  a 
valid  definition  of  our  national  purpose  often 
add  that  times  have  changed  since  the  late 
Forties,  when  President  Truman  first  laid 
down  the  broad  lines  of  the  foreign  policy 
we  have  followed  ever  since.  The  circum- 
stances of  world  politics  have  Indeed  changed 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  But  these  crit- 
ics of  our  foreign  policy  rarely  point  out  In 
what  respect  those  changes  require  a  change 
In  the  policies  and  postulates  which  have 
developed  since  the  late  Forties.  The  Com- 
mtmist  movements  of  the  world  are  no  long- 
er as  tightly  controlled  as  they  were.  But 
the  pressure  of  Communist  ambition  Is  still 
felt  In  the  Middle  East.  Southeast  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Almost  three  years 
ago  the  Soviets  Invaded  Czechoslovakia,  an 
event  which  closely  parallels  earlier  con- 
flicts over  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary.  The  steady  Increases  In  So- 
viet air,  naval  and  nuclear  power,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Oblnese  nuclear  arsenal, 
and  the  emergence  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
rivalry  for  leadership  in  world  Communist 
movements — these  trends  hardly  make  the 
pressures  easier  for  us  and  our  allies  to  man- 
age or  contain.  Of  course  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  Communist  power  offers  our  diplo- 
macy certain  opportunities.  But  It  by  no 
means  guarantees  their  success. 
""One  central  conclusion  emerges  from  an 
analysis  of  the  literature  of  opposition  to  our 
foreign  policy:  except  for  the  pacifists,  the 
Communist  apologists,  and  the  other  true 
Isolationists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  all- 
out  Ideological  crusaders  of  the  Dr.  Strange- 
love  type  on  the  other,  the  critics  of  our 
foreign  policy  have  failed  to  define  a  real  al- 
ternative to  the  policy  we  have  pursued  since 
1947.  Their  rhetoric  Is  different.  They  talk 
more  than  their  opponents  about  the  night- 
marish dangers  of  the  world.  But  there  Is  a 
gap  between  their  rhetoric  and  the  policies 
they  propose  or  support. 

For  example,  they  decry  the  Insanity  of  the 
arms  race,  and  particularly  of  the  competi- 
tion m  nuclear  arms.  But  they  conclude,  as 
our  government  has  concluded,  that  we  must 
remain  capable  of  neutralizing  and  deter- 
ring the  nuclear  and  other  armaments  of  na- 
tions that  have  opposed  us. 

The  critics  of  our  foreign  policy  would 
"reexamine"  our  commitments  In  manv  narts 
of  the  world.  But  I  have  yet  to  find  a  clear- 
cut  and  explicit  statement  by  any  of  them 
to  the  effect  that  the  defense  of  Japan,  or 
Western  Europe,  or  Australia,  or  Israel,  or 
South  Korea,  or  Canada  would  not  be  In  our 
national  Interest.  I  know  of  no  critic  In  this 
group  who  would  denounce  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  or  any  other  treaty  or  defen.se 
arrangement  made  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  almost  all  of  them  recognize  the 
dellcacv  of  any  change  In  the  system  of 
guarantees  for  the  fragile  peace  of  the  world. 
True.  Senator  Mathlas  has  proposed  the  re- 
peal of  a  number  of  commitment  resolutions, 


as  If  the  Congress  could  legislate  detente,  or 
eliminate  a  threat  to  our  Interests  by  In- 
creasing uncertainty  about  our  willingness  to 
protect  them.  But  most  of  his  colleagues 
know  that  American  commitments  are  among 
the  few  solid  structural  elements  of  the  world 
political  system,  and  that  uncertainties 
deepen  when  those  commitments  become 
doubtful,  or  lose  their  deterrent  quality.  They 
recall  what  happened  when  U.S.  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  South  Korea  In  1949.  Even 
Senator  Mathlas  has  decided  that  this  Is  no 
time  to  repeal  Elsenhower's  Middle  East 
Resolution,  which  authorizes  the  President 
to  use  force,  if  necessary.  In  that  tortured 
area. 

In  this  respect,  too.  I  fall  to  discover  an 
analytic  difference  between  the  position  of 
most  of  the  critics  and  that  of  the  Adminis- 
trations they  so  merrily  assail. 

Even  about  Vietnam  the  debate  has  failed 
in  my  view  to  reveal  an  alternative  position. 
A  few.  of  course,  and  In  recent  months  an 
Increasing  number  advocate  a  confession  of 
error,  a  denunciation  of  S.E.A.T.O..  imilateral 
American  withdrawals,  and  an  abandonment 
of  South  Vietnam  to  the  control  of  North 
Vietnam.  And  another  group,  perhaps  no 
longer  quite  comparable  In  size,  would  sup- 
port all-out  war  to  conquer  North  Vietnam, 
and  to  liberate  the  areas  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia now  under  Communist  control. 

But  until  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  majority 
of  the  more  political  critics  of  our  policy,  In- 
cluding Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  and  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy,  and,  until  his  death. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  followed  a  different 
line.  They  opposed  unilateral  troop  with- 
drawals, or  turning  the  country  over  to  the 
N  L.F  They  opposed  denouncing  our  oblii3;a- 
tlons  under  the  S.E  A.T.O.  treaty,  or  repealing 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  They  called  for 
negotiations,  and  a  return  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1954  and  1962.  They  urged 
an  effort  to  obtain  Soviet  cooperation  of  the 
kind  that  was  available  In  winding  up  the 
Korean  War  to  help  prevent  the  situation 
from  getting  out  of  hand.  In  short,  apart 
from  the  atmospherics,  they  advocated 
exactly  the  policies  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has   long  pursued. 

Recent  months  have,  of  course,  seen  an 
extraordinary  change  in  American  opinion 
about  Vietnam  and  about  foreign  pwlicy  gen- 
erally. 

During  the  campaign  of  1968  and  before, 
high-minded  p>clltlclans  and  Journalists  were 
convinced  that  "real"  negotiations,  leading 
to  a  "fair  and  honorable  peace,  compatible 
with  our  obligations  to  South  Vietnam," 
could  and  would  be  assured  by  stopping  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  despite  the  fail- 
ure of  previous  bombing  halts  to  achieve 
any  results  whatever.  The  American  people, 
these  men  said,  are  tough  and  responsible. 
They  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  make 
their  word  good.  But  before  undertaking  such 
an  effort,  they  want  to  be  sure  that  every 
peaceful  alternative  Is  tested.  All  over  the 
world,  these  critics  said,  we  are  being  told 
that  a  bombing  halt  will  lead  to  peace.  Let 
us  find  out.  If  a  new  bombing  halt  did  not 
lead  promptly  to  a  decent  peace,  they  said, 
they  would  advocate  a  military  policy  of 
m.uch  greater  effort. 

These  men  took  grave  responsibilities  in 
what  they  promised  the  American  people.  It 
Is  now  clear  that  Hanoi  never  Intended  to 
make  any  conce'sions  whatever  In  exchange 
for  the  bombing  halt  it  tried  so  hard,  and  so 
successfully,  to  obtain. 

There  is  no  public  evidence  qualifying 
Hanoi's  position  t'nat  we  must  accept  the 
N.L.F.  as  "the  sole  legitimate  representative 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people."  This  is 
the  only  Issue  In  the  war — the  only  one  of 
Hanoi's  "peace  points"  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  have  not  long  since  ac- 
cepted. Recent  unofficial  variants  on  the 
theme  do  not  modify  that  policy,  for  they 


posit  an  abandonment  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Constitution,  and  the  government 
chosen  luider  it.  and  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  consisting  of  the  N.LJ".,  plus  a  few 
picked  men  who  have  participated  in  the 
government  or  the  public  life  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Nonetheless,  many  who  supported  the 
bombing  halt  in  1968,  on  the  grounds  I  have 
summarized  here,  now  urge  that  we  with- 
draw our  forces,  at  once,  and  accept  the 
N  L.F.  with  or  without  fig  leaves  as  "the  sole 
legitimate  representative  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people." 

The  shift  from  bombing  halt  to  unilateral 
withdrawal  is  a  major  transformation  In  at 
least  the  nominal  or  the  admitted  alms  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  opposition  to  our 
pwUcy  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  Impact  on  our 
foreign  policy  of  the  strains  and  frustrations 
associated  with  the  anguish  of  Vietnam.  It  is 
hiiTd  to  imagine  our  repeating  the  follies  of 
the  Twenties  and  the  Thirties.  But  we  may. 
.After  all.  we  did  so  once  before. 

Foreign  policy  can  be  nemesis  for  more 
than  reputations.  If  we  do  try  to  escape 
down  the  rabbit  hole  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  if  we  stand  by  and  do  nothing  to 
prevent  cumulative  and  threatening  gains  in 
Soviet  power  in  the  Middle  East,  or  of  Chl- 
nf-s?  power  in  Asia,  war  is  almost  certain  to 
follow,  for  the  same  reasons  that  led  to  war 
in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  American  with- 
drawal from  world  politics  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

Dean  Rusk  is  not  at  aU  like  his  rather 
bland  and  solemn  public  image.  In  the 
privacy  of  his  office,  he  is  quick,  sharp,  and 
a:nu^lng.  as  well  as  a  superb  boss  and  col- 
league. In  his  office  and  In  every  other  forum, 
he  is  also,  of  course,  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  intuition,  dominated  by  principle  and 
by  his  Old  Testament  sense  of  duty.  He  used 
to  grin  when  the  commentators  dismissed 
one  of  his  speeches  as  "nothing  new."  "If 
the  question  hasn't  changed,"  he  would  re- 
mark, 'how  can  we  change  the  answer?"  But 
he  drew  a  diffc'ent  reaction  from  Congress 
and  from  the  commentators  when  he  began 
to  warn  the  country,  in  1967  and  1968,  that 
many  of  the  opponents  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
were  not  simply  opposing  the  wisdom  or 
prudence  of  our  course  In  Vietnam,  but  were 
advocating  a  return  to  isolationism.  That 
charge,  which  of  course  had  Johnson's  bless- 
ing, stirred  sharp  denials. 

But  I  believe  Rusk  and  Johnson  were  right, 
and  that  events  since  confirm  their  analysis. 


HOUSTON     CHRONICLE     PRAISES 
WHITNEY    YOUNG 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent death  of  Whitney  Young  was  a  blow 
to  all  Americans  who  seek  better  rela- 
tions among  the  races  in  our  country. 
As  President  Nivon  said.  Young's  genius 
was  "to  accomplish  what  other  people 
were  merely  for." 

Whitney  Young's  capacity  as  a  doer 
was  eloquently  described  in  a  March  14 
editorial  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr. 

During  nearly  a  decade  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  league,  Whit- 
ney M,  Young  Jr.  detest-ed  the  term  "mod- 
erate" when  applied  to  his  work  In  the  clvU 
rights  movement. 

The  veteran  civil  rights  leader  said  of  the 
label: 
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"It  isn't  a  question  of  moderate  versus 
militant,  but  of  responsibility  versus  irre- 
sponsibility, sanity  versus  insanity,  effective- 
ness versus  ineffectiveness." 

We  praise  Young,  dead  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  at  49,  as  a  man  who  took  a 
responsible  course  in  his  efforts  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  black  man  in  our  society. 
And  as  he  himself  had  counseled,  he  tooK 
an  effective  course.  This  was  his  strength. 

Even  the  black  militants  who  did  not  agree 
with  Young's  methods  could  not  deny  his 
effectiveness  in  the  battle  for  a  better  life 
for  blacks.  He  was  a  dedicated,  articulate 
spokesman  for  blacks  at  all  levels.  He  worked 
vigorously  for  economic  improvement.  Dur- 
ing the  twu-year  period  from  1964-66,  the  Ur- 
ban League's  search  for  Jobs  resulted  In  the 
employment  of  some  40,000  imemployed 
blacks  and  an  upgraded  Job  status  for  an- 
other 8000. 

When  Young  took  over  the  league  In  late 
1961  he  made  changes  that  were  to  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  direction  of  the 
American  civil  rights  movement  during  the 
1960s.  He  abandoned  the  league's  tradition 
of  conventional  social  work  and  middle-class 
orientation.  He  sent  the  league  into  Amer- 
ica's black  ghettos  and  emphasized  getting 
Jobs,  Job  training  and  self-help. 

Under  his  leadership  the  league  showed 
significant  growth,  not  only  in  staff  size 
and  the  number  of  chapters,  but  In  Influence 
as  well. 

He  advised  blacks  to  forget  about  their 
fire  power  and  to  concentrate  instead  on  de- 
veloping their  brain  power,  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  if  they  wanted  a  better  life. 

In  answering  black  militants  who  hurled 
"Uncle  Tom"  epithets  at  him,  he  said: 

"The  only  crlterloi\  by  which  I  want  to  be 
measured  is  whether  or  not  I  have  helped 
to  Improve  the  economic,  political,  health 
and  social  future  for  black  people — not  on 
the  basis  of  how  many  white  people  I  curse 
out." 

Against  this  self-imposing  measuring  stick, 
Whitney  Young  emerges  as  a  great  black 
man  and  a  great  American. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION- 
STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ARTHUR 
GOLDBERG 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  20  years  have  p>assed  since  the 
United  States  signed  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Since  that  time,  75  other  na- 
tions have  signed  and  ratified  tliis  docu- 
ment. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  rat- 
ify the  Genocide  Convention  Is  an  omis- 
sion which  should  be  rectified  immedi- 
ately. 

Since  1949,  when  the  American  Bar 
Association  first  recommended  that  the 
United  States  not  ratify  this  convention. 
a  number  of  arguments  have  been  offered 
in  support  of  this  position. 

An  extremely  cogent  analysis  and  re- 
buttal of  these  arguments  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Genocide  Convention  on 
March  10. 1971.  by  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Goldberg.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Uie  full  text  of  Mr.  Goldberg's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

As  a  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Goldberg  speaks  with  con- 
^^f^rable  expertise  on  questions  of  con- 
stitutional and  international  law  raised 
by  the  Genocide  Convention. 

In  a  careful  analysis  of  these  ques- 
tions, he  finds  the  objections  to  ratifica- 


tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  to  be 
"\\ithout  substsoice." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  finds — and  I 
agree — tliat  the  arguments  for  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  are  "compelling."  To 
quote  from  his  testimony : 

Our  adherence  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion can  make  a  practical  contribution  to 
the  long  and  difficult  process  of  building  a 
structure  of  international  law  based  on 
principles  of  human  dignity. 

I  myself  have  no  doubts  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. However,  had  I  any  questions,  Mr. 
Goldberg's  testimony  would  have  clari- 
fied many  of  them.  For  this  reason,  I  urge 
Senators  to  make  a  careful  review  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  ARXHtm  J.  Goldberg 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  am  appearing  on  be- 
half of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties,  a  committee  of 
52  national  organizations  whose  total  mem- 
bership Is  In  the  millions.  The  purpose  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  Is  to  strengthen  Inter- 
national law  m  the  field  of  human  rights  by 
encouraging  U.S.  ratification  of  appropriate 
United  Nations  conventions,  including  In 
particular  the  Genocide  Convention.  A  list  of 
the  oragnlzatlons  comprising  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  Is  contained  at  the  end  of  my 
testimony. 

I  am  accompanied  today  by  Professor  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner  of  Columbia  Law  School,  who 
appeared  for  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  your 
hearings  on  the  Genocide  Convention  last 
year. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  today  all  the  argu- 
ments this  committee  has  already  heard  on 
behalf  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  But  per- 
mit me  to  state  briefly  my  own  answer  to 
the  frequently  asked  question:  "Why  should 
we  act  favorably  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion now?" 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  has  three 
parts : 

First.  The  Genocide  Convention  outlaws 
action  that  Is  repugnant  to  the  American 
people.  We  should  not  decline  to  affirm  our 
support  for  principles  of  international  law 
and  morality  which  we  believe  In.  Our  coun- 
try was  founded  out  of  a  passionate  concern 
for  human  liberty  reflected  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution.  I  believe  that 
concern  Is  very  much  alive  today,  as  Is  re- 
flected by  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  supporting  this  convention  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  It  is  Inconceiva- 
ble that  we  should  hesitate  any  longer  In 
making  an  International  commitment  against 
mass  murder. 

Second.  Otir  failure  to  adhere  to  this  Con- 
vention is  an  unnecessary  diplomatic  embtu-- 
rassment.  Seventy-five  countries  have  now 
ratified  the  convention.  We  are  the  most 
prominent  United  Nations  member  that  has 
not.  When  I  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  I  was  often  asked  to  explain 
our  failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. Frankly,  X  never  fotind  a  convincing 
answer.  I  doubt  that  anyone  can.  At  a  time 
when  our  commitment  to  human  rights  is 
being  questioned  by  some  of  our  own  people 
and  by  others  overseas,  It  is  particularly  Im- 
portant that  we  ratify  a  treaty  so  thoroughly 
consistent  with  our  national  purjxMe.  A  con- 
tinuing dedication  and  reaffirmation  of  the 
humane  principles  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Constitution  Is  very  much  in  order. 

Third.  Our  adherence  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention can  make  a  practical  contribution  to 
the  long  and  difficult  process  of  building  a 
structure  of  International  law  based  on  prin- 


ciples of  human  dignity.  It  will  put  us  in  a 
better  position  to  protest  acts  of  genocide  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  will  enhance  our 
infiuence  in  United  Nations  efforts  to  draft 
satisfactory  human  rights  principles.  I  do  not 
say  that  our  adherence  to  this  convention 
will  work  miracles.  It  may  not  bring  very 
dramatic  benefits  In  the  short  run.  Let  us 
remember,  however,  that  none  of  the  great 
documents  of  human  civilization  produced 
instant  morality — not  even  Magna  Carta  or 
our  own  Bill  of  Rights.  The  point  is  that  they 
did  shape  history  in  the  long  run.  I  believe 
the  same  may  be  true  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, if  we  only  give  it  a  chance. 

A  number  of  argimients,  many  of  them  of 
a  constitutional  or  legal  nature,  have  been 
advanced  agninst  ratification.  I  believe  they 
are  lacking  in  substance.  As  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  have  de- 
clared, there  are  no  constitutional  obstacles 
to  U.S.  ratification.  I  find  fully  convincing 
the  reasoning  of  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  December  8.  1970 
which  painstakingly  exanUnes  and  then  re- 
jects each  of  the  constitutional  and  other 
arguments  against  the  convention. 

It  is  true,  as  this  subcommittee  is  well 
aware,  that  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommended 
against  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion in  1949.  But  in  the  last  2  years  every 
section  of  the  ABA  having  specialized  com- 
petence in  the  subject  matter  has  come  out 
in  support  of  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention :  the  section  of  Individual  RlRhts 
and  Responsibilities,  the  section  of  Interna- 
tional and  Comparative  Law,  the  section  of 
Crimmal  Law,  the  section  of  Judicial  Admln- 
iBtratlon,  the  section  of  Family  Law,  and  the 
ABA  Standing  Committee  on  World  Order 
Under  Law.  A  motion  to  reverse  the  ABA's 
1949  position  failed  In  the  house  of  delegates 
by  only  four  votes  In  the  Atlanta  meetine 
In  February  1970. 

It  is  clear  from  the  recent  record  that 
the  house  of  delegates  Is  closely  divided  on 
this  issue,  but  that  settlement  in  recent  years 
has  moved  dramatically  in  favor  of  ratifica- 
tion. It  Is  also  clear  that  those  sections  and 
committees  of  the  ABA  with  special  Interest 
in  international  law  and  constitutional 
questions  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  rati- 
fication. It  is  aUo  significant  that  many 
prominent  leaders  of  the  ABA,  including  past 
presidents,  Bernard  G.  Segal,  Whitney  North 
Seymour,  WilUam  T.  Gossett,  Charles  8 
Rhyne,  the  Solicitor  General  Erwln  N  Grls- 
wold  endorse  raUficatlon.  Many  other  dlsUn- 
gulshed  members  of  the  bar.  Including  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers,  have  likewise  endorsed  ratifica- 
tion, as  have  several  other  State  and  local 
bar  associations. 

The  ABA,  as  we  are  all  aware.  Is  a  very 
different  organization  than  It  was  22  years 
ago.  Its  membership  has  changed  lu  views 
on  many  questions,  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional. I  believe  the  subcommittee  may  wish 
to  bear  these  considerations  In  mind  as  It 
evaluates  the  testimony  of  those  who  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  ABA  today. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  arguments  that 
have  been  given  particular  prominence  by 
the  opponents  of  ratification: 

First.  The  contention  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prevents  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  because  genocide  is  a  domestic" 
matter  is  without  foundation. 

It  would  be  a  curiotis  result  If  the  United 
States  were  constitutionally  barred  from 
ratifying  a  convention  already  ratified  by  75 
other  countries,  including  such  friends  and 
democracies  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada. 
Prance.  Mexico,  the  Scandinavian  cotintrtes 
and  Israel.  Portimately.  there  is  nothing  In 
our  Constitution  that  Imposes  such  a  unique 
disability  upon  us. 

By  any  objective  standard,  genocide  Is  a 
matter  of  International  concern  and  to.  there- 
fore, an  appropriate  subject  for  the  exercise 
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of  the  treatymaklng  power.  In  our  shrinking 
world  the  massive  destnicclon  of  a  racial, 
religious  or  national  group  In  one  country 
has  Its  Impact  on  members  of  this  group  In 
other  countries,  stimulates  demands  for 
Intervention,  and  Inevitably  troubles  Inter- 
national relations.  The  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  unanlmoviBly  de- 
clared genocide  to  be  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law  In  1»49  and  that  75  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  parties  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  further  evidence 
that  genocide  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 
matter  wholly  within  domestic  Jurisdiction. 

The  protection  of  human  rights  is  a  mat- 
ter of  International  concern.  The  United 
States  has  shown  that  It  agrees  with  this  view 
by  ratifying  the  World  War  II  peace  treaties, 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Slavery  Con- 
vention of  1926,  and  more  recently  the  Sup- 
plementary Convention  on  Slavery,  1967,  and 
the  Supplementary  Convention  on  Refugees, 
1968.  In  the  words  of  the  Special  Committee 
of  Lawyers  of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year, 
chaired  by  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Tom  C.Clark: 

•Treaties  which  deal  with  the  rights  of 
Individuals  within  their  own  countries  as 
a  matter  of  international  concern  may  be  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  treaty  making  power-s 
of  the  United  States.  ...  It  may  seem  al- 
most anachronistic  that  this  question  con- 
tinues to  be  raised." 

I  agree  with  my  former  colleague.  Justice 
Clark,  that  there  la  no  real  basis  for  chal- 
lenging the  authority  of  our  country  under 
our  Constitution  to  enter  Into  the  Genocide 
Convention.  The  constitutional  arguments 
against  the  convention  are  Indeed,  as  the 
comxn'.ttee  said,  anachronistic  and  without 
foundation  In  law. 

Second.  The  contention  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  alter  the  balance  of  au- 
thority between  the  States  and  the  Federil 
Government  is  unfounded. 

The  Constitution  specifically  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  define  and  punish  of- 
fenses against  the  law  of  nations.  Genocide 
is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations  and 
is  thus  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  out- 
law. Moreover,  as  the  ABA's  Section  on  Indi- 
vidual Rights  and  Responsibilities  said  In  Its 
report: 

"Ratification  of  the  Convention  will  add  no 
powers  to  those  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready possesses." 

Third.  The  contention  that  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  subject 
American  citizens  to  trial  In  foreign  countries 
like  North  Vietnam  on  trumped-up  charges 
of  genocide  la  wholly  falae. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion that  would  provide  warrant  for  charges 
by  North  Vietnam  that  our  prisoners  of  war. 
being  held  under  conditions  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  are  guilty  of  geno- 
cide. As  the  Foreign  Relatlona  Committee 
pointed  out  In  Its  report.  Hanoi  can  make 
trumped-up  charges  of  genocide  against  our 
servicemen,  with  or  without  reference  to  the 
Genocide  Convention.  In  the  words  of  the 
committee: 

"Their  peril  will  not  be  Increased  by  ap- 
proval of  this  convention  while  peril  may  be 
avoided  for  tens  of  millions  by  ratification  of 
the  convention." 

Moreover,  under  the  Genocide  Convention, 
extradition  would  only  take  place  In  accord- 
ance with  laws  and  treaties  In  force,  and  we 
have  no  extradition  treaties  with  North  Viet- 
nam. Nor  do  we  make  such  treaties  with 
oountrles  whose  legal  systems  do  not  afford 
basic  procedural  safeguards.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  grant  extradition  In  any  event  unless  a 
prima  facie  case  is  established  agaliut  the 
accused  and  unless  the  accused  will  be  af- 
forded by  the  requesting  state  the  due  process 
provided  by  our  own  law. 

In  reading  the  testimony  of  the  prior  hear- 


ings I  have  noted  the  discussion  of  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  under  the  convention — 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  which  the  offend- 
er is  a  national  as  well  as  the  state  In  which 
the  offense  of  genocide  occurs.  I  noted  the 
concern  expressed  on  this  matter  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Senator 
Cooper.  Any  expression  from  Senator  CocprR 
deserves  serious  attention,  and  I  have  given 
It  the  serious  attention  that  it  warrants,  I 
found  In  my  own  review  of  the  legislation  his- 
tory that  there  was  an  agreed  interpretation 
by  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  that  nothing  in  ar- 
ticle VI  shall  affect  the  right  of  any  state  to 
bring  to  trial  before  its  own  trlbvmals  any 
of  Its  nationals  for  acts  committed  outside 
the  state.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reached  the  same  conclusion  In  its  report. 
Nevertheless,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
meeting  this  concern  by  recommending  an 
appropriate  understanding  on  this  point.  I 
note  further  from  the  testimony  of  admin- 
istration witnesses  that  the  Government 
could  refuse  to  extradite  where  an  accused 
American  was  standing  trial  in  the  United 
Slates  or  where  the  U.S.  Government  elected 
to  try  him  here. 

Fourth.  The  argument  that  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  subject  the 
U.S.  Government  to  Irresponsible  charges 
of  genocide  arising  out  of  Vietnam,  or  our 
treatment  of  American  Negroes,  Is  without 
foundation. 

Here  again,  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Coaventlon  does  not  alter  the  present  situa- 
tion to  our  disadvantage.  Even  without 
ratification,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
country  from  making  baseless  charges  of 
genocide  against  this  country  In  the  United 
Nations.  If  anything,  ratification  would  Im- 
prove our  position,  because  the  convention 
requires  an  "Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or 
religious  group  as  such."  The  tragic  events  In 
Vietnam  and  the  terrible  loss  of  life,  both 
military  and  civilian,  that  has  occurred  there 
do  not  meet  the  treaty  definition.  Charges  ol 
genocide  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Negro  community  in  the  United  States 
which  admittedly  has  suffered  widespread 
discrimination  for  many  years,  also  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  treaty.  Ratification  of 
the  convention  would.  If  anything,  help  us 
rebut  such  charges  by  subjecting  our 
behavior  to  a  precise  legal  definition  of 
genocide. 

Fifth.  The  argument  that  provision  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  would  override  the 
Coimaliy  amendment  and  unreasonably  limit 
our  sovereignty  is  without  substance. 

This  c^arge  also  lacks  substance.  The 
Connally  amendment  applies  only  to  our 
:vcceptance  of  article  36(2)  of  the  Court's 
statute,  the  so-called  optional  clause  pro- 
\idmg  for  compulsory  Jurisdiction  across 
the  board.  Cases  arising  as  a  result  of  our 
adherence  to  the  Genocide  Convention  would 
came  under  article  36(1)  of  the  Court's  stat- 
ute, which  covers  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  as 
provided  for  In  specific  treaties.  The  United 
States  has  ratified  many  treaties  contain- 
ing the  same  type  of  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  the  International 
Court  as  is  contained  in  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. .\niong  such  treaties  are  the  Sup- 
plementary Convention  on  Slavery,  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tk>nal  Atomic  Energy,  and  the  Convention 
on  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  tho 
United  Nations,  ratified  Just  last  year.  A 
list  of  these  treaties  Is  contained  on  page  215 
of  :his  subcommittee's  1970  hearings.  In- 
deed, our  countrv.  In  the  ratification  of 
nxanv  treaties,  has  proposed  that  the  In- 
ternational Court  have  Jurisdiction  over  dis- 
putes. Interestingly  enough,  our  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  frequently  been  frus- 
trated bv   the  Soviet  Union,   not    Congress, 


whose  Members  on  numerous  occasions  have 
advocated  Increasing  resort  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court. 

This  provision  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes over  the  Interpretation  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  does  not  unreasonably  limit  our 
sovereignty.  Our  Interests  are  better  served 
by  having  any  charges  of  genocide  against 
us  considered  in  a  Judicial  fortun  like  the 
International  Coiut,  rather  than  more  polit- 
ically motivated  forums.  Of  course,  by 
this  provision  we  do  undertake  a  commit- 
ment limiting  our  freedom  of  action  In  a 
limited  sphere,  as  do  the  other  parties  to 
the  convention.  This  exchange  of  commit- 
ment is  Inherent  in  any  treaty  to  which 
we  become  a  party.  Where  the  exchange  of 
commitments  serves  our  national  Interest, 
as  It  does  here.  It  provides  no  valid  basis 
for  objecting  to  the  treaty. 

Sixth.  The  argument  that  various  provi- 
sions In  the  convention — "in  whole  or  in 
part,"  "mental  harm,"  "direct  and  public  In- 
citement to  commit  genocide" — are  loosely 
drafted  and  potentially  harmful  to  our  In- 
terests, is  without  foundation. 

Words  In  a  statute  or  treaty  are  not  self- 
Interpreting.  They  must  be  read  in  the  con- 
text of  other  provisions  and  In  the  light  of 
the  legislative  or  drafting  history.  The 
hypothetical  Interpretations  of  the  Genocide 
Com-entlon  advanced  by  the  critics  are  in- 
validated by  the  language  of  the  convention 
Itself  and  by  the  records  of  the  negotiation. 

Thus  "In  whole  or  in  part"  does  not  mean 
that  the  killing  of  a  single  Individual  be- 
comes genocide.  As  the  negotiating  history 
makes  clear,  substantial  numbers  must  be 
Involved,  and  the  acts  of  homicide  must  be 
Joined  by  a  common  intent  to  destroy  the 
group,  for  the  definition  of  genocide  to  be 
tatlsfled.  The  understanding  recommended 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  con- 
firm this  point  Is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
drafting  history. 

"Mental  harm,"  in  turn,  would  not  sup- 
port propaganda  charges  of  harassment  of 
minority  groups,  as  charged  by  some  critics, 
because  mental  harm  becomes  an  element  of 
genocide  only  when  done  with  an  Intent  to 
desiroy  a  group.  Moreover,  as  the  negotiating 
history  shows,  It  was  inserted  for  the  narrow 
purpose  of  prohibiting  the  permanent  Im- 
pairment of  mental  facilities,  as  from  the 
forcible  application  of  narcotic  drugs. 

"Direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide"  does  not  cover  constitutionally 
protected  speech.  It  covers  speech  which  calls 
for  t^.e  coramls.=lon  of  mass  murder,  which  Is 
actionable  under  oiur  Constitution  as  In 
other  countries.  As  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared in  flradenburjr  v.  Ohio,  395  U.S.  444: 

"The  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a  State 
to  forbid  or  proscribe  advocacy  of  the  use  of 
force  or  of  law  violation  except  where  such 
advocacy  is  directed  to  inciting  or  prodticing 
imminent  lawless  action  and  U  likely  to  in- 
cite or  produce  such  action."  (Emphafls 
added. ) 

In  any  case,  no  treaty  can  override  a  pro- 
vision of  the  ConsUtutlon,  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  legislation  passed  In  imple- 
menting the  Genocide  Convention  will  be 
Interpreted  In  accordance  with  the  first 
amendment. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  the  objections  to 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention  with- 
out substance  The  reasons  for  ratification, 
as  I  suggested  earlier,  seem  to  me  compelling. 
Some  cvnics  doubt  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention' really  "matters."  Some  say  It  ranks 
at  the  bottom  of  our  foreign  policy  priorities. 
Some  even  say  it  Is  an  exercise  In  futility. 

I  do  not  agree.  We  have  heard  this  argu- 
ment now  for  over  20  years.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  devote  more  of  our  energies 
and  resources  to  the  long  term  task  of  coc- 
strucUng  some  kind  of  decent  world  order 
Ratification  of  a  convention  outlawing  the 
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most  blatant  crime  against  humanity  will 
not  by  itself  provide  the  answer.  But  It  la 
surely  a  good  place  to  begin.  It  should  be  one 
of  the  foundations  of  the  rule  of  law  among 
nations — a  rule  of  law  which,  in  the  long 
run,  is  the  only  assurance  of  lasting  peace. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
MEXICO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  contains  a  very  inter- 
esting column  by  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Novak  on  the  recent  developments  in 
Mexico.  Because  these  developments 
have  a  bearing  on  the  perennial  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  detente  is  about  to 
break  out,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  column  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Backtire  in  Mexico 

(By  Rowland  E^vans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Quite  apart  from  the  vast  effrontery  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  aborted  attempt  to  plant 
highly  trained  Mexican  agents  and  provoca- 
teurs Inside  Mexico,  the  sudden  expoBure  of 
the  eight-year-old  plot  may  have  a  profound 
antl-Sovlet  reaction  throughout  Latin 
America. 

Moscow's  diplomatic  probing  wtlh  tradi- 
tionally antl-Communlst  governments  In  the 
hemisphere.  Just  on  the  verge  of  success.  Is 
now  endangered  by  the  Soviet  cloak-and- 
dagger  maneuver.  The  facts  of  that  maneuver, 
breathtaking  In  Its  audacity,  are  Just  now 
coming  Into  focus. 

In  1963,  imder  auspices  of  the  Mexican- 
Soviet  cultural  exchange  agreement,  the  So- 
viet-Mexican Cultural  Institute  In  Mexico 
City  chose  the  first  batch  of  promising  left- 
wing  Mexican  students  for  a  foiur-year  schol- 
arship at  Moscow's  Patrice  Lumumba  Insti- 
tute. The  central  figure  selecting  these  first 
10  students  was  the  second  secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  Mexico  City  (one  of  the 
five  Soviet  "diplomats"  now  expelled  by  the 
Mexican  government) . 

After  the  four-year  university  course,  dur- 
ing which  they  underwent  indoctrination  In 
OonmiimlBt  Party  and  revolutionary  tactics, 
the  10  students  asked  for  field  training  In 
antlgovermnent  subversion.  They  formed 
themselves  Into  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement. 

But  Moscow  would  not  provide  this  revolu- 
tionary training  in  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
If  discovered,  the  Mexican  government  would 
Instantly  retaliate. 

Tb  keep  Soviet  hands  clean,  the  students 
were  sent  by  rail  to  East  Germany,  where 
they  acquired  North  Korean  passports.  They 
returned  to  Moscow  and  then  flew,  via  Soviet 
Aeroflow  Airline,  to  Pyongyang  capital  of 
North  Korea. 

In  Korea,  they  were  given  six  months' 
»Malng  to  guerrilla  tactics,  at  a  location  far 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  diplomats.  Their 
training  completed,  they  threw  away  their 
passports,  flew  back  to  Moscow  and  returned 
to  Mexico  on  their  Mexican  passports  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  all  this  could  have  been 
Moompiished  without  Soviet  complicity. 

Two  more  groups,  totaling  19  Mexican  stu- 
dents followed  the  precise  course  of  the 
first  10.  Back  in  Mexico,  they  set  up  eight 
Clandestine  training  centers,  most  m  re- 
mote provincial  towns,  and  started  recruit- 
ing. Mexican  counterlntelllgence  agents  un- 
n^?*t?!  i^®  P^°'^  ^^'^  arrested  approximately 
one-third  of  the  revolutionary  stndents  10 
days  ago. 

The  official  reaction  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, probably   the   most   sophisticated   In 

^rt^^"'*^'  ■*"  ^^K^ly  unusual  public 
indignation.  Five  Soviet  diplomas  were  de- 


clared personna  non  grata  and  sent  home. 
Beyond  that,  the  affair  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  Soviet  standing  throughout  the 
hemisphere — as  In  Venezuela. 

Venezuela  has  been  a  key  Soviet  target 
for  subversion,  financed  partly  through  So- 
viet aid  to  Communist  Cuba,  partly  through 
Eastern  European  Soviet  satellites.  Attempt- 
ing to  warm  relations  with  Caracas  by  ex- 
changing diplomatic  delegations,  Moscow  fi- 
nally reached  agreement  last  December  after 
tortuous  negotiations  conducted  intermit- 
tently for  almost  20  years. 

That  agreement  limits  Soviet  personnel  In 
the  new  embassy  to  15,  including  cooks  and 
chauffeurs.  So  far,  only  three  Soviet  diplo- 
mats have  actually  taken  up  residence.  With 
the  explosive  Soviet  subversion  against  Mex- 
ico now  surfaced,  Venezuela  will  undoubted- 
ly clamp  additional  restrictions  on  the  new 
Russian  embassy. 

In  Costa  Rica,  a  30-year  ban  on  Soviet 
diplomatic  activity  was  lifted  several  months 
ago.  but  no  Russian  have  yet  arrived.  Against 
the  Mexican  backdrop,  Costa  Rica — a  tradi- 
tional democratic  bastion  In  Central  Amer- 
ica— ^may  have  second  thoughts  (despite 
January  ratification  of  a  surplus  coffee-pur- 
chase agreement  with  Moscow  t . 

Likewise,  the  Russians  have  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  sign  a  cultural  agree- 
ment with  Colombia,  which  renewed  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Soviets  In  1968. 
The  agreement  was  signed  last  summer  but 
It  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Colombian 
parliament. 

All  these  careful  diplomatic  probes  by 
Moscow  are  now  endangered  by  Moscow's 
patronage  of  the  aborted  Mexican  affair.  Just 
how  much  they  are  endangered  Is  evident  In 
the  formal  Soviet  response  to  Mexico's  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Ave  Soviet  diplomats.  Unable 
to  deny  the  facts,  the  Russians  blamed  the 
embarrassing  affair  on  "powers" — that  Is 
foreign  countries — "that  are  opposed  to 
Soviet-Mexican  relations." 

What  powers?  What  motivation?  The  Rus- 
sians   can't    answer   that    question. 


JOBS :  THE  HEART  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  because 
the  denial  of  rights  to  black  and  brown 
Americans  has  been  substantially  pub- 
licized in  recent  years,  some  efforts  have 
been  launched  to  respond  to  their  pleas. 

The  Equal  Employment  C^ortunity 
Commission,  EEOC,  established  in  1965, 
was  perhaps  most  effective  imder  its 
third  Chairman,  Clifford  Alexander,  In 
making  America  aware  of  the  cancer  of 
discrimination  in  jobs. 

He  sought  to  achieve  gains  In  em- 
ployment that  would  properly  establish 
the  right  of  all  to  work  at  whatever  Job 
they  could  hold.  But,  as  has  often  been 
repeated  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  others — 
the  "system"  operated  to  deny  fair  com- 
petition and  equal  job  access  to  those  who 
were  born  Into  our  racial  minorities. 

Mr.  Alexander  makes  it  clear,  in  a 
recent  interview  published  in  the  Mais- 
ter  in  Business  Administration — the 
MBA— that  during  the  late  1960's,  while 
EEOC  higWighted  the  problems  of  job 
discrimination  for  all  the  Nation  to  see, 
in  overwhelming  nimibers,  jobs  are  still 
denied  to  minorities  today  because  of 
blatant  racial  discrimination. 

Mr,  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's remarks  as  published  in  the  MBA 
deserve  the  studied  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  this  Senate.  For  he  not 
only  points  to  a  problem  that  personally 
weighs  on  the  lives  of  those  who  suffer 
discrimination,  but  he  accurately  em- 


phasizes the  need  for  those  of  us  in  the 
larger  society  to  insure  that  there  will 
be  reforms.  Mr.  Alexander's  comments 
offer  an  exceptionally  valuable  insight 
and  could  help  effect  needed  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  "Jobs,  the  Heart 
of  the  Problem — An  Interview  With 
Clifford  Alexander,"  as  published  in  the 
MBA,  February  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jobs,  thb  Htabt  or  the  Problxm — An  ItrrzA- 
viEw  With  Clutord  Aijixander 

The  MBA:  In  1967,  upon  accepting  your 
poet  as  chairman  of  EEOC,  you  told  an  Inter- 
viewer: "Jobs  are  the  heart  of  three-quarters 
of  the  problems  of  the  ghettos.  This  Is  the 
key  area  In  the  whole  field  of  racial  unrest." 
Do  you  think  that  is  equally  true  todav? 

ALexANDER.  I  said  then  that  It  was  three- 
quarters.  My  percentages  may  be  a  little 
smaller  or  a  little  larger  today.  But  the  eco- 
nomic wherewithal  that  a  Job  gives  some- 
body, the  kind  of  security  it  gives,  relates  to 
the  black  today,  be  he  disaffected  or  not.  He 
needs  a  Job,  needs  to  have  the  dignity  that 
goes  along  with  a  Job.  Quite  unfortunately, 
the  system  works  against  his  best  Interests^ 
and  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  get  a  Job  that 
lives  up  to  his  potential,  that  gives  him  the 
chance  to  move  along,  that  gives  him  the 
kind  of  dignity  that  men  and  women  require. 

The  MBA :  We're  talking  on  all  Job  levels 

blue-collar  and  white-collar  categories? 

AuxANDER.  Yes,  we  are.  The  most  dramatic 
area — and  I  think  the  area  we  tend  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  on — is  the  blue-collar 
craft  area.  The  bigotry  there  Is  blatant  and 
open.  I  think  In  the  white-collar  areas  It's 
more  subtle,  but  the  bigotry  is  Just  as  real. 

We  ought  to  spend  a  lot  more  time  on  the 
white-collar  area,  because  that's  where  the 
bulk  of  the  Jobs  are.  In  the  cities  where  most 
blacks  live  today,  you  have  huge  numbers  of 
white-collar  Jobs.  Over  55 '"-^  of  all  Jobs  In  New 
York  City  today  are  white-collar  Jobs,  and 
that  figure  will  grow  within  the  next  decade 
to  close  to  70%.  This  is  true  In  lesser  per- 
centages m  every  major  metropolitan  area, 
and  In  every  one  of  these  areas,  the  popula- 
tion Is  somewhere  between  20  7r  and  75 '"c 
black.  Until  blacks  hold  low,  middle  and 
upper  white-collar  Jobs  In  those  central  cities, 
blacks  will  not  be  part  of  this  capltallBtic 
system. 

Right  now.  you  have  funny  money  pro- 
grams, like  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, which  bring  blacks  to  work  becatise 
they  need  more  workers,  but  which  do  not 
bring  blacks  Into  middle  management  posi- 
tions. You  don't  find  blacks  on  boards  o|  di- 
rectors, you  don't  see  blacks  in  upper  level 
management  positions,  you  don't  find  the 
kind  of  mobility  for  blacks  that  you  have  for 
whites.  And  blacks  can  see  that  as  easily  as 
whites,  if  not  more  easily. 

The  MBA:  When  you  resigned,  you  said 
that  If  the  Nixon  administration  didn't 
vigorously  pursue  the  poUclces  and  practices 
which  you  had  instigated.  It  would  hear  from 
you  "loud  and  clear."  Has  there  been  any 
attenuation  In  the  efforts  In  the  agency  or 
loss  of  effectiveness?  At  the  time.  I  remember 
Ronald  Zlegler  said  that  the  administration 
Intended  to  pursue  these  policies  within  the 
full  extent  of  the  existing  law. 

Alexakdee.  I  think  that's  certainly  a  quite 
accurate  representation  of  what  Zlegler  said. 
Like  so  many  things  that  have  been  said  by 
Mr,  Zlegler,  Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  MltcheU  and  Mr. 
Hoover,  the  facts  don't  necessarily  Jibe  with 
the  statements  that  they  made,  nor  do  the 
predictions  of  good  faith  and  good  Intent  go 
along  with  the  actions  of  this  administration. 
Jerrls  Leonard  [Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell's  Assist- 
ant for  Civil  Rights]  that  same  year  said  that 
the  Justice  Department  would.  In  the  field 
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of  employment  discrimination,  file  over  70 
pattern  of  practice  suits — this  was  after  I  had 
accused  them  of  filing  none  up  to  May.  The 
final  figure  was  less  than  a  dozen  at  the  end 
of  1969. 

This  President,  who  has  talked  about 
bringing  people  together,  has  failed  In  the 
two  years  .'since  he's  been  in  office  to  mention 
the  fjroblems  of  Job  discrimination,  to  give 
anv  significant  statement  to  the  American 
people  about  black  vs.  white.  This  President 
has  failed  to  talk  to  that  problem  which  is 
the  most  pervasive  problem  that  faces  Amer- 
ica today  or  faced  It  yesterday. 

The  agency  that  I  was  a  part  of,  one  doesn't 
hear  a  good  deal  from.  Part  of  that  problem 
relates  to  the  fact  that  legislation  setting  up 
the  agencv  did  not  give  It  enforcement  power. 
Another  part  of  It.  I  think,  again  relates  to 
the  attitude  of  an  administration  that  has, 
unfortunately,  put  Its  heel  down  on  what 
should  be  a  relatively  Independent  agency 
and  muted  a  few  voices  that  might  have 
made  some  sounds  In  the  area  of  employment 
discrimination.  Thus,  blacks  and  chlcanos 
and  other  minorities  have  no  particular  place 
to  look  In  the  Federal  government  for  help 
in  this  area. 

The  sad.  sad  fact  Is  that,  despite  some 
mediocre  and  nulnlmal  claims  made  by  Nixon 
and  Company,  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done.  What  has  been  said  In  the  public  sense, 
the  kind  of  statements  that  set  a  national 
tone,  has  been  destructive  of  whatever  black/ 
white  progress  may  have  been  made.  It's  gen- 
erally been  the  racism  of  Agnew  or  comments 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  supported  by  Mitchell  on 
Martin  Luther  King,  or  comments  by  the 
President  about  what  he  Is  going  to  do  or 
isn't  going  to  do  In  trying  to  Integrate  hous- 
ing m  this  country.  Every  comment  that  I 
can  think  of  has  been  negative,  has  been  put- 
ting the  heel  on  the  neck  of  blacks  In  this 
country.  And  those  who  really  want  to  do 
that  In  the  physical  sense  can  get  the  mes- 
sage. 

The  MBA:  As  I  understand  It,  at  the  time 
you  left,  there  were  no  "cease  and  desist" 
jjowers  of  any  sort.  You  had  to  rely  on  either 
the  OfBce  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  in 
the  Labor  Department  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. You  had  little  success  with  either.  That 
situation's  no  better  today? 

Alexander:  No,  it  Isn't  any  better  today. 
Again,  there  should  be  some  shared  blame 
for  that.  Mr.  Nixon  gets  the  lion's  share  of 
the  blame  for  no  progress.  The  "cease  and 
desist"  legislation  was  presented  several 
times  by  President  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Nixon 
has  opposed  this  legislation  thlsf  year.  Despite 
his  opposition.  It  came  closest  to  passage. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Senate;  It  came  through 
the  full  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Rep.  William  Oolmer  of  Mississippi, 
head  of  the  Rules  Committee,  bottled  It  up, 
and  many  of  the  alleged  friends  of  blacks 
and  chlcanos  In  this  country  then  decided 
that  they  would  go  along  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
and  they  would  not  force  him  to  call  for  a 
rule  to  vote  the  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  If  It  had  gotten  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  would  have  passed  because  It's 
been  voted  up  on  previous  occasions  In  the 
House. 

As  of  the  end  of  this  session,  there  will 
be  no  "cease  and  desist"  legislation,  because 
one  80-year-old  Mlsslsslpplan  representing 
the  voice  of  white  Mississippi  of  40  years  ago 
decided  that  he  would  keep  this  bill  In  com- 
mittee. And.  one  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said  not  a  thing  about  this. 
Again,  much  talk  about  black  capitalism, 
much  talk  about  anything  that  fit  neatly 
on  the  sheet  of  a  press  statement,  but  little 
talk  about  something  that  could  really  affect 
the  substantive  rights  of  millions  of  people. 
If  It  were  known  that  "cease  and  desist" 
authority  were  there.  If  It  were  known  that 
an  administrative  agency  could  end  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  issuing  an  order, 


then  rights  would  be  protected.  There  could 
be  appeals  from  the  Issuance  of  that  order 
to  relevant  Federal  courts,  but — lnst«ad  of 
the  present  status  of  EECX:.  wheie  one  must 
conciliate  after  finding  a  di.scnmlnatlon— 
once  discrimination  was  found,  actually  for 
a  second  time,  the  commission  Itself,  as 
other  administrative  agencies  In  the  Federal 
^uvernment.  could  issue  an  order  to  end  the 
practice,  to  rectify  the  situation,  to  get  back 
pay.  to  give  somebody  a  job.  or  whatever  the 
specific  remedy  in  the  case  might  be. 

The  MBA:   I'd  like  to  talk  In  detail  for  a 
few  more  minutes  specifically  about  white- 
collar    Jobs.    What    was    the   situation    with 
management  employees  when  you  first  Joined 
EEOC?   What   did   you   try   to   do,   and   has 
there  been  any  improvement  since  you  left? 
Alex.'inder:    One   thing   I    did   try   to   do, 
despite    the    fact    that    we    had    no   powers, 
was  to  talk  publicly,  and  hopefully  loudly, 
about  the   nature  of  discrimination   within 
American   Industry.  This  way  the  first  step 
would  be  taken  by  corporations,  that  Is.  that 
they   would  face   the  sickness  that   they've 
created.   Some  of  them  did   this.   No  major 
American    corporation    has    cured    racism — 
that  wotild  be  an   absurd  claim — but  some 
have  made  seme  little  progress  in  the  area. 
The  best  vehicle  we  found  for  this  was  the 
public   hearing.   We   held   two  major   public 
hearings,  one   In   New  York   and   the   other 
In  Los  Angeles,  and  the  New  York  statistics 
I've  seen  since  then  have  Indicated  really  very 
significant   Increases,  in  terms  of  blacks  in 
white-collar  positions.  In  the  areas  we  con- 
centrated  on.   In   the   ad   agencies  we  went 
from  really  a  zero  ground  to  some  blacks;  In 
the  banks"  significant  Increases  In  number; 
a  few  of  the  law  firms  going  from  none  to 
something. 

We  looked  at  a  hundred  major  corpora- 
tions headquartered  In  New  York,  and  In 
which  there  supposedly  has  been  some  sig- 
nificant Increase.  What  I  tried  to  stress  at 
those  hearings  was  that  paper  pledges  and 
promises  didn't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans. 
We  contrasted  companies  that  were  Plans 
for  Progress  companies  with  non-Plans  com- 
panies, and,  without  exception  In  every  cate- 
gory, those  that  had  not  signed  a  pledge  of 
good  faith  and  good  vrtll  were  doing  better 
In  employing  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  In 
New  York.  We  then  said  that  It  wasn't  a 
question  of  whether  some  companies  which 
had  signed  Plans  for  Progress  pledges  were 
good  or  bad,  the  point  was  that  Just  signing 
a  pledge  doesn't  do  an  awful  lot.  Rather 
one  must  approach  the  problem  of  equal  em- 
ployment and  giving  opporttmlty  the  same 
way  you  approach  any  other  business  prob- 
lem. 

You  set  some  numerical  goals  for  your- 
self, you  strive  to  achieve  them.  People  who 
are  responsible  for  hiring  blacks,  for  pro- 
moting them,  for  examining  whether  they're 
being  properly  utilized,  when  these  people 
do  not  fulfill  their  function,  they  ought  to 
be  fired.  If  you  are  asking  a  salesman  to  sell 
a  certain  product  and  he  doesn't  sell  it,  you 
get  rid  of  him  after  a  certain  time,  or  there's 
some  penalty  attached  for  non-performance. 
Those  same  criteria  have  to  apply  here.  Many 
companies  didn't  take  this  up;  some  did. 

What  we  had,  in  other  words,  attempted 
to  do  was  to  say,  "This  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
We're  not  praying  to  you  to  change  your 
habits;  we're  not  going  to  give  you  any 
medals  on  Equal  Opportunity  Day,  we're  say- 
ing that  this  is  a  responsibility  under  the 
law  that  you  have." 

We  also  showed  them  that,  at  the  time. 
It  was  costing  them  about  $31  billion  out 
of  the  GNP  because  blacks  have  been  unable 
to  participate  according  to  their  talents  in 
this  society.  By  whites  giving  blacks  lew 
pay  than  they  deserve,  by  not  utilizing  their 
full  talents,  we,  white  and  black  in  this 
country,  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  every 
year. 


Now.  the  progress  I've  talked  about  that's 
been  made  by  some  New  York  firms  In  the 
past  years  relates  to  just  a  certain  category 
of  whlte-coilar  job.  It  Is  often  the  entry  level 
and  the  lower  middle  level  white-collar  p<:sl- 
tion.  Tlie  board  rooms  still  are  pretty  illy 
white.  In  the  recent  survey  of  the  50  leading 
oorpHjiations  by  the  Race  Relations  Center,  it 
was  found  that  of  660  members  of  the  board, 
only  four  were  black.  It  also  found  that  the 
Poor's  index  of  leading  executives — which 
Includes  those  who  really  make  the  long 
bread  in  these  companies — listed  2522  execu- 
tives from  50  corporations.  Of  those  2522. 
not  a  single  one  was  black.  Again,  the  talk 
far  outstripped  the  performance. 

The  btislnessman  who  feels  that  he  has 
made  some  significant  contribution  to  soci- 
ety because  he  hires  a  black  or  promotes  a 
black  to  a  po.^ition  where  he  or  she  ought 
to  be,  is  dead  wrong.  He's  probably  contrib- 
uting more  to  his  psyche  than  to  anything 
else.  The  businessman  that  does  Just  that  Is 
not  fulfilling  his  obligation  under  the  law. 
He  should  examine  what  his  own  company 
Is  doing,  or  examine  what  the  potential  mar- 
ket Is,  and  reach  out  for  that  market  the 
same  way  he  reaches  out  for  the  white  mar- 
ket. Whites  In  business  get  their  employees 
from  their  social  friends,  from  their  church 
friends,  from  their  club  friends,  from  their 
school  friends,  and  most  of  those  friends — 
probably  over  99 Tr — are  white. 

To  reach  out  to  the  black  community  for 
potential  employees  Is  no  extra  effort,  is  no 
added  something  for  blacks.  It's  Just  doing 
the  same  thing  you  do  for  whites  everyday. 
It  is  going  to  the  source  of  supply,  finding 
out  from  groups  like  the  Urban  League, 
Workers'  Defense  League  or  the  A.  Phillip 
Randolph  Institute,  or  CORE,  or  any  of  the 
chlcano  or  the  Puerto  Rlcan  groups  Involved 
with  employment — to  name  Just  a  few— 
where  source  of  supply  Is,  then  going  to  that 
source  of  supply  not  with  a  >600  contribu- 
tion but  with  a  genuine  desire  to  find  out 
if  there  are  people  there  who  want  to  go  to 
work  for  you.  Then,  once  they  say  they're 
ready,  put  them  on  and  promote  them. 

The  MBA:  Outside  of  working  through 
government  agencies  like  the  EEOC,  what 
type  of  concerted  action  can  be  taken  by 
blacks?  You're  really  In  a  situation  where 
you're  forcing  a  corporation,  you're  forcing 
society,  to  come  around.  And  this  means 
pressure.  What  are  the  pressure  points? 

Alexander.  I  think  there  are  several  pres- 
sure points.  Perhaps  the  most  sentimental 
approach,  which  may  or  may  not  be  useful. 
Is  to  pressure  the  whites — and  this  Is  a  broad 
generalization — who  like  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  believing  In  and  practicing  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  They  want  their 
children  to  believe  what  they  hear  In  school 
about  all  men  and  women  being  equal.  And 
when  they  achieve  positions  of  prominence, 
they  like  to  hold  themselves  out  as  believers 
and  propagators  of  democratic  Institutions, 
albeit  corporate  Institutions.  When  those  In- 
stitutions t«nd  to  be  hypocritical  and  tend 
to  do  something  that  undermines  the  demo- 
cratic premises,  as  many  corporations  do 
today  In  their  employment  practices,  this  is 
hardly  something  to  hold  out  to  your  son 
and  daughter,  who  are  already  skeptical  of 
your  behavior  patterns  anyway.  So.  for  some 
general  peace  of  mind  and  some  consistency 
at  home,  It  might  be  useful  for  those  who 
are  In  positions  of  corporate  power  to  do 
something  about  correcting  employment  In- 
equities. 

The  second  pressure  point  is  that  blacks 
have  a  tremendous  purchasing  power,  vari- 
ously estimated  from  $21  to  $40  billion,  that 
they  spend  on  a  large  number  of  products. 
This,  of  course,  could  make  or  break  certain 
kinds  of  products.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
the  beer  industry,  for  example,  26%  of  the 
consumption  is  by  blacks.  This  is  one  exam- 
ple.   There    are    other    consumer    products 
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where  the  percentages  are  even  higher.  A 
third  consideration  for  whites  Is  the  vast 
wasting  of  talent  by  keeping  people  down, 
which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

I  don't  think,  however,  It's  realistic  to  as- 
iuine  that  the  major  responsibility  for  those 
changes  is  goli.g  to  fall  on  black  organiza- 
tions. If  the  changes  do  take  place — and 
there  are  certainly  many  reasons  to  question 
whether  they  are  going  to  take  place — 
■hey're  going  to  take  place  because  whites 
have  decided  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  self-interest  that  they  need  to  do  some- 
thing. 

This  society  Is  indifferent  to  Its  fellow 
human  beings.  This  society  and  Its  corpora- 
tions have  done  a  fair  amount  to  dehuman- 
ize whites  and  have  tried  their  best  to  do 
the  same  to  blacks.  In  the  process  It  has 
often  done  something  added  and  extra  to 
blacks.  It  has  made  the  everyday  business 
of  living  difficult  for  blacks.  Now,  blacks 
cannot  change  that  by  protestations.  They 
cannot  change  that  by  some  form  of 
violence.  It  Isn't,  basically,  going  to  change 
that  way.  Whites  have  to  come  to  some  cdn- 
clusions  that  they're  perfectly  capable  of 
coming  to.  They're  going  to  have  to  make 
these  changes,  they're  going  to  have  to  do 
i-omething  with  this  legal  entity  known  as 
the  corporation. 

The  corporation,  as  a  legal  entity.  Is  cer- 
tainly perfectly  capable  of  adjusting  Itself  to 
the  law;  the  corporation  does  not  have  to 
stand  as  a  bastion  against  progress.  There  is 
no  reason  for  It  to  do  so.  So,  If  the  white 
individuals  in  leadership  positions  without 
corporations  today  are  ready  to  assume  not 
Just  the  posture  of  making  statements  and 
uttering  platitudes,  but  are  also  willing  to 
take  some  Immediate  actions,  then  there  will 
be  change.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  them, 
the  necessity  for  the  change.  I've  done  it, 
countless  other  people  before  me  have  done 
it.  It's  been  very  clear.  It's  been  written 
about  and  It's  been  seen. 

If  they  want  to  take  the  ultimate  step, 
they  could  change  this  society  within  a  few 
years.  They  could  see  to  It  that  blacks  are 
included  In  management  positions,  on 
boards  of  directors,  in  middle  management 
positions,  at  lower  level  Jobs.  Until  white 
corporate  executives  make  that  decision,  un- 
til the  foundations  make  It,  and  until  all 
those  others  who  potentially  control  the 
economic  flow  In  a  capitalistic  society  make 
it,  then  there  isn't  going  to  be  an  awful  lot 
of  change.  It's  got  to  come  very  fast,  now, 
because  there  have  been  some  decisions  made 
to  educate  a  few  more  blacks  to  the  world  of 
the  business  conamunlty;  the  business 
schools,  at  least  in  some  locations,  now  have 
significant  numbers  of  blacks;  the  colleges 
In  some  areas  have  significant  ntimbers  of 
blacks.  They  are  as  impatient  as  their  fore- 
bears were,  only  they  are  overt  virtth  their 
Impatience.  They  are  educated  in  how  to 
make  their  impatience  known  to  the 
broader  society. 

If  whites  want  to  sit  around  corporations 
and  listen  to  the  walls  of  blacks  every  single 
day,  hour  and  minute,  then  they  will  have 
that.  There's  no  question  about  It.  If  they 
want  to  make  some  changes,  they  can  have 
that  as  well.  Blacks  cannot  make  those 
changes  now.  Some  might  say  that  blacks 
ought  to  get  their  own  Institutions  and 
work  only  within  them.  Some  of  that  is 
practical  and  some  of  It  isn't.  But  the  basic 
point  is  that  this  society  is  controlled  eco- 
nomically by  a  number  of  significant  corpo- 
rations, that  those  corporations  are  con- 
trolled In  toto  by  white  corporate  executives 
at  the  top.  Were  the  top  different  in  shading 
and  In  attitude,  we  wouldn't  have  to  have 
this   discussion. 

The  MBA:  There  Is,  it  seems  to  me,  at  least 
one  great  similarity  between  the  lack  of  ac- 
tion  on   environmental   problems   and   the 
lack  of  action  In  racial  problems.  The  one 
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thing  that's  going  to  force  the  corporate 
community  into  some  kind  of  concerted  ac- 
tion on  the  environment  Is  a  strong  Federal 
system  of  legislation  and  taxation  which 
penalizes  liars,  does  not  penalize  the  lead- 
ers, and  Ignores  special  Interests.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  same  is  true  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral leadership  now  In  racial  problems. 
Somebody  has  got  to  say,  "God  damn  it,  this 
has  got  to  stop."  How  do  you  bring  that 
about? 

Alexander:  It's  an  Important  compari- 
son because,  I  think,  that  you  will  see 
those  penalties  in  the  envlrorunental 
field  in  two  years.  You  will  see  the  white 
society  generally  moving  to  protect  its  en- 
vironment. And,  again,  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  minority  groups  and  their  status 
In  this  society  will  still  be  ignored,  be- 
cause this  administration  refuses  to  deal 
lawfully  with  black  rights.  It  can  deal  very 
easily,  it  seems,  ■with,  or  talk  about,  problems 
like  environment,  problems  that  are  "away" 
and  less  human.  It  cannot  deal.  It  seems, 
with  blacks  that  are  face  to  face  with  it  and 
say.  "where  are  you?"  It  does  not  seem  to 
want  to  deal  ■with  chlcanos  and  the  problems 
that  they  face.  So,  It  Isn't  going  to  push 
any  legislation. 

If  we  pushed  and  if  we  passed  legislation, 
we  would  then  be  relying  upon  the  Spiro 
Agnews  of  this  world  for  enforcement;  we 
would  be  relying  on  the  John  Mitchells  of 
this  world  for   legal  actions. 

The  basic  issue  Is,  "Yes,  we  do  need  laws 
that  penalize.  Don't  treat  a  violation,  dis- 
crimination, like  you  would  a  child  who 
Just  took  a  piece  of  candy.  Treat  It  the  way 
you  would  anyone  else  who  has  done  some- 
thing that  is  against  the  law."  And  when 
it's  taken  that  seriously,  when  someone's 
going  to — and  should — lose  a  job  for  being  a 
bigot,  then  we're  going  to  be  serious  in  this 
country.  To  me,  there  is  literally  no  dif- 
ference between  taking  somebody's  pocket- 
book,  which  would  be  called  either  larceny 
or  robbery,  and  giving  them  less  money  for 
the  same  work  as  whites.  It  does  the  exacft 
same  thing  It  steals  money  from  somebody. 

Right  now,  for  every  $100  a  white  man 
earns,  a  black  earns  $61  for  equivalent 
work.  In  the  early  1950's,  we  were  at  $57 
and  here  we  are  in  1970  and  it's  $61.  At  that 
rate,  it  would  probably  take  well  over  a 
century  for  blacks  to  achieve  parity  with 
whites.  Well,  I  wouldn't  expect  any  of  your 
readers  to  tell  their  children  that  they  have 
a  hundred  years  to  wait  for  parity.  And  I'm 
not  about  to  tell  mine  that.  So,  I  would 
presume  that  my  generation  or  the  ones 
that  come  after  me  are  going  to  deal  ■with 
whites  ■with  a  sense  of  impatience,  a  sense 
of  skepticism,  a  sense  of  "you  show  me  that 
you  mean  business  for  change  and  stop 
fooling  around."  All  they've  been  doing  for 
as  long  as  I've  been  alive,  from  all  I've  seen 
and  from  all  I've  read  is  fooling  around  with 
black  lives  and  black  opportunities. 

It  Is  Imperative  after  passing  legislation  to 
enforce  it,  and  they  haven't  done  that.  It  is 
easy  then  to  enforce  legislation,  and  they 
haven't  done  that.  A  great  deal  of  this  rests 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
great  deal  of  this  rests  with  corporate  ex- 
ecutives, a  great  deal  of  this  rests  ■with  other 
power  clusters  in  this  society  such  as  the 
media.  If  you  wanted  to  look  at  employment 
and  employment  problems,  one  need  only 
look  at  the  evening  news  and  ■watch  the 
three  major  networks  and  think  about  how 
long  you  have  to  watch  before  you  see  a 
black  face.  Think  about  bow  much  of  the 
news  Is  related  to  black,  brown  and  yellow 
p>eople  around  this  world  and  about  bow  long 
it  is  before  you  hear  a  black  ■voice  <xc  see  a 
black  face  describe  that  to  you.  I  asked  in 
the  two  public  hearings  bow  many  of  the 
media  have  blacks  on  their  boards  of  direc- 
tors, and,  of  course,  the  three  large  networks 
bad  none.  Yet  they  are  transmitting  news  to 


the  world  at  large.  This  is  unfortunately  true 
la  other  parts  of  the  media,  as  well,  but 
It  Is  most  pernicious  right  there. 

So  there  are  a  series  of  power  clusters  which 
could  make  significant  changes  If  they  got 
together  and  could  do  it  almost  immediately. 
But  they  have  decided  that  they  want  to  go 
for  another  talk  phase,  that  they  ■want  to  deal 
■with  the  Issue  verbally.  And,  again.  It  Is  not 
up  to  blacks  to  change  that.  Blacks  can  only 
point  out  the  sins  and  omissions  of  some 
whites — and  perhaps  some  of  their  own. 

The  MBA:  We've  talked  about  corporations 
up  until  now — do  you  think  that  blacks  in 
government  are  getting  a  fairer  shake? 

Alexander:  Government  Itself  Is  not  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  This  government 
in  particular  has  made  many  noises  about 
what  it  would  like  to  be  and  then  proceeded 
to  violate  those  statements.  As  a  recent  ex- 
ample, as  you  may  remember,  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  made  loud  noises  about  dis- 
crimination In  the  armed  forces  and  talked 
about  how  It's  Important  to  get  more  officers 
at  higher  levels. 

I  looked  up  the  statistics  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  after  they  had  made  these  noises.  I 
looked  at  the  supergrade  category,  thi-t  Is, 
those  who  make  over  $25,000  in  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, the  G-16's,  0-17'8  and  0-18'8.  In 
the  Dept.  of  the  Army  there  are  362  of  them, 
and  there  isn't  a  single  black  amongst  them. 
In  the  Dept.  of  Defense  there  are  In  the  super- 
grades,  1,093  men.  Of  that  number,  three  are 
black,  far  less  than  1%. 

How  can  that  Dept.  of  Defense  and  its 
Secretary,  who  doesn't  have  a  single  black 
Assistant  Secretary,  be  making  noises  to  the 
various  services  about  getting  more  cap- 
tains, colonels,  and  lieutenant  colonels. 
Wouldn't  it  be  appropriate  and  doesn't  it 
probably  happen  that  the  all-white  generals 
look  and  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
"Now,  come  on,  Melvln.  Who  are  you  kidding? 
Look  at  your  own  house  before  you  tell  ua 
about  the  problems  of  racism  in  the  service." 
And  this  permeates  a  fair  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

In  some  rare  cases  there  have  been  decent 
employment  situations  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. In  some  rare  cases,  there's  been 
progress.  In  most  cases  there  has  been  a 
status  quo  that  is  about  the  same  as  In  the 
private  sector.  Add  to  that  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  maintains  testing  procedures  that 
it  outlaws  In  the  private  sector.  It  has  cul- 
tursaiy  biased  tests.  The  Federal  entrance 
examination  is  a  test  that's  given  for  over 
200  Jobs.  How  can  one  single  test  tell  any- 
one anything  about  200  Jobs?  What  It  can 
do  is  screen  out  rather  than  bring  in 
applicants.  'What  tests  generally  do  Is  to  work 
against  minorities.  The  tests  are  more  often 
than  not  tuirelated  to  the  Job  the  employer 
exjjects  to  be  p>ertormed.  And  that's  what  is 
happening  In  the  Federal  government  today. 
Thus,  the  government  is  hard  pressed  to  hold 
Itself  out  as  an  example. 

The  laws,  as  made  by  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government,  are  pretty  clear.  The 
Supreme  Court  decisions — tbe  few  that  you 
might  have — are  pretty  clear:  discrimination 
Is  against  the  law,  and.  equal  oppwrtunlty  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  execution,  by  either 
the  go^vemment  or  the  private  sector,  is  far 
away  from  the  law.  In  other  words,  they  are 
being  lawless.  With  all  tbe  claims  of  law  and 
order  that  one  hears  today,  this  wotild  be  a 
very  good  area  to  carry  it  out  in.  We  don't  see 
quite  as  much  law  and  order  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  Co.  in  this  area  as  we  do  In  some  others. 

The  MBA:  Tbe  picture  you're  painting  Ifl 
generally  pessimistic. 

Alexander:  I'm  not  of  the  school  ■that 
thought  this  problem  was  discovered  two  or 
three  or  four  years  ago.  Fm  not  of  tbe  s<dicx>l 
the  saw  two  societies  g7x>wlng  rapidly  apert. 
The  two  societies  have  been  apart  as  long  as 
I've  been  alive,  for  as  long  as  A.  Phillip 
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Randolph  has  been  talking  about  the 
problem  back  to  the  early  Twenties,  for  as 
long  as  blacks  were  In  a  position  to  make 
known  how  violently  they  felt  about  the 
oppression  that  they  expenenced.  I  guess  It 
sounds  pessimistic  to  anyone  who  hasn't 
listened  to  It  before. 

The  difference,  I  think,  today  Is  more 
blacks  are  coming  In  contact  with  whites,  so 
whites  aren't  capable  any  longer  of  saying 
how  pleasant  It  Is  that  they  don't  really  have 
any  anti-black  feelings  themselves,  because 
during  their  lifetimes  they  don't  have  any 
contact  with  blacks.  That  Is  very  hard  to  do 
m  today's  society.  That's  perhaps  the  only 
change  that's/taken  place. 

tiovr,  whether  a  substantive  change  In  the 
poslttom  and  status  of  blacks  will  come  from 
this  Is  a  question  on  which  I  haven't  got  any 
good  evidence  to  make  me  optimistic,  I  will 
be  optimistic  when  more  whites  take  more 
action, 

i>ame  whites,  more  than  used  to,  I  believe, 
are  doing  something.  That  Is.  perhaps,  some- 
thing to  be  hopeful  about.  I  wouldn't  tell  my 
son,  or  someone  between  my  son's  age  and 
mine,  to  become  hopeful  because  of  the 
actions  of  a  few  whites.  I  think  that  blacks. 
Just  as  whites,  ought  to  be  pragmatic,  ought 
to  look  for  actual  change  and,  when  they  see 
it  In  some  great  substance,  then  they  can 
rejoice.  Until  that  time,  they  ought  to  be 
very  wary,  very  skeptical  and  very  question- 
ing of  white  motives,  attitudes  and  society. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
28,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence  and 
their  determination  to  govern  themselves 
in  a  democratic  manner.  Before  that  year 
was  over,  however,  the  Soviet  army  had 
seized  Byelorussia,  and  thus  ended  the 
independence  of  Byelorussia  for  many 
decades. 

Those  of  us  who  enjoy  a  life  of  freedom 
in  a  democratic  nation  may  not  fully 
realize  the  plight  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  whose  government  institutions 
and  national  life  are  subordinated  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Russian  Communist  sys- 
tem, without  regard  for  the  well  being 
of  tlie  Byelorussians  themselves. 

Yet,  as  free  men  in  a  free  society,  we 
have  a  moral  responsibility  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  deprivation  of  freedom  in 
Byelorussia.  We  should  be  united  in  spirit 
with  the  Byelorussians  who  thirst  for 
freedom.  And  we  should  take  this  occa- 
sion to  remind  the  world  that  independ- 
ent Byelorussia  lives  in  our  hopes  and 
prayers. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  on  De- 
cember 11,  1946  afBrming — 

.  .  .  that  genocide  U  a  crime  under  interna- 
tional law  which  the  civilized  world  con- 
demns, and  for  the  commission  of  which 
principles  and  accomplices — whether  private 
Individuals,  public  oflSclals  or  statesmen,  and 
whether  the  crime  Is  committed  on  religious, 
racial,  or  any  other  grounds — ore  ptuxlsh- 
able . . . 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Oenoclde — 


.  .  .  genocide  means  any  of  the  following 
acts  committed  with  Intent  to  destroy.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial  or 
religious  group,  as  such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  Inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  physical  destruction  to  whole  or  In  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferrtog  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

The  convention  was  signed  by  the 
U.S.   representatives    on   December    11, 

1948.  President  Tniman  transmitted  the 
convention  to  the  Senate  on  Jime   16, 

1949.  Public  hearings  were  held  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  January  and  February  of 
1950. 

Early  in  1964,  10  Senators  Joined  me 
in  a  bipartisan  appeal  to  President  John- 
son to  help  in  urging  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention,  Unf ortimately, 
no  action  was  taken  on  the  convention. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  urged  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  convention,  hearings  were  held 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  .  The  full  com- 
mittee then  reported  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention by  a  vote  of  10-2. 

This  year,  hearings  were  held  again 
on  the  convention  to  hear  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  Arthur  Goldberg. 

The  former  Justice  eloquently  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
He  made  one  of  the  best  cases  for  ratify- 
ing the  convention. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  diplomatic 
embarrassment  from  not  ratifying  the 
convention  was  not  the  major  reason 
for  our  need  to  do  so  now.  The  important 
thing  Ls  to  be  a  leader  in  the  fight  to 
protect  human  rights.  Our  tradition, 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  the  BUI  of  Rights,  demands  that  we 
accept  this  responsibility. 

Certainly  we  all  agree  that  genocide  is 
wrong  and  unjust.  The  important  tiling 
is  that  by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention not  only  wiU  we  do  what  is  mor- 
ally right  and  just,  but  we  will  be  taking 
effective  action  to  prevent  genocide  in 
the  future. 

I  have  pointed  out  many  times  that 
genocide  is  a  matter  of  international 
concern.  But  the  issue  is  not  whether 
genocide  is  a  domestic  or  international 
issue.  The  important  thing  is  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  how  to  move  toward  ex- 
panding international  law  so  that  future 
generations  will  live  under  a  rule  of  law. 
If  we  fail  to  establish  a  system  of  inter- 
national law,  then,  in  the  words  of  Jus- 
tice Goldberg,  'I  do  not  see  much  hope." 

The  thrust  of  the  Genolde  Convention 
is  to  expand  the  dimensions  of  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  human  dignity.  The 
protection  of  human  rights  is  crucial  for 
world  peace. 

The  United  Nations  and  international 
law  are  a  new  frontier.  The  establish- 
ment of  that  frontier  means  that  per- 
haps in  time,  in  our  children's  time,  a 
new  dimension  will  be  added  to  interna- 


tional law.  The  way  to  achieve  these 
results  is  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion now. 


JACKSON  STATE  A  YEAR  AFTER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  amid  the  turmoil  and  disruption  in 
manj'  of  our  national  institutions,  one 
violently  tragic  event  shamefully '  mir- 
rored  the  inhuman  treatment  suffered  by 
black  Americans  throughout  our  his- 
tory. 

On  the  campus  of  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege in  Jackson,  Miss.,  two  murdered 
students  and  14  injured  ones  were  count- 
ed in  tlie  toll  after  the  violent  assault 
on  tiiat  campus  ground. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  yet  to  be  re- 
covered stabiUty  at  Jackson  State  by 
Stephan  Lesher's  account  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  of  March  21,  i 
commend  its  reading  to  everj-  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  "Jack- 
son State  a  Year  After,"  as  presented  by 
Stephan  Lesher,  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  March  21,  1971. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

I  Prom  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
March  21    1971] 

Jackson  State  a  Year  After 
(By  Stephan  Lesher) 
Nearl>  a  year  has  passed  stoce  a  2a-second 
fusillade  unleashed  by  Mississippi  highway 
patrolmen  and  city  police  at  Jackson  State 
College  killed  2  young  blacks  and  wounded 
12  others  on  a  heavy-lidded  midnight  last 
May.  There  were  national  cries  of  outrage; 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents 
swarmed  over  the  styleless,  treeless,  brlck- 
and-concretc-tlock  campus;  two  grand  Juries 
"Investigated"  the  shootings;  the  Scranton 
Commission  Issued  Its  comprehensive  find- 
ings; a  special  blraclal  committee  reported 
to  the  Mayor  of  Jackson. 

No  one  has  been  punished.  No  one  is  going 
to  be.  There  is  the  deepseated  and  histori- 
cally Justified  beUef  among  Jackson's  blacks 
that  but  for  the  proximity  In  time  to  the 
killing  of  four  white  students  at  Kent  State 
University,  the  Jackson  State  shootings 
would  have  attracted  scant  national  atten- 
tion. Where,  they  ask,  was  the  public  breast- 
beating  after  the  Orangeburg  massacre  In 
1968?  Or  after  another  young  black,  Ben- 
jamin Brown,  was  slain  on  the  Jackson 
campus  In  1967? 

No  one — least  of  all  Jackson's  blacks — ex- 
pected a  different  outcome.  The  murderers 
of  Emmett  Till  and  Medger  Evers,  among 
others,  have  gone  unpunished.  Yet,  there  Is 
a  barely  perceptible  chance  that  the  Jackson 
State  violence  will  be  remembered  as  more 
than  simply  another  brutal  chapter  In  Mis- 
sissippi's disregard  for  black  humanity.  For 
stoce  the  shootings,  In  this  area  represent- 
ative of  the  Deep  South's  worst  instincts 
and  antediluvian  social  and  political  leader- 
ship, there  are  genuine.  If  faint,  stirrings  of 
local  conscience,  a  stumbling,  almost  pa- 
thetic groping  for  a  vague  and  shadowy  goal 
called  "racial  harmony" — but  an  unaccus- 
tomed, almost  unprecedented  groping,  none- 
theless. 

With  a  population  of  170,000  (about  40 
per  cent  black),  Jackson  Is  a  country  town 
grown  up.  a  scrubbed  city  seeking  a  cultural 
identity  rather  than  a  rural  backwater, 
though  Its  leaders  have  until  now  resolutely 
denied  power  to  moderates,  let  alone  liberals. 

Being  In  the  city  these  days  Is  like  watch- 
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Ing  Charlie  ChapUn  squatting  splayfooted 
by  a  mountain  stream,  forlornly  but  patient- 
ly panning  for  gold  that  you  know  he'll  never 
find.  But  you  cheer  him  on,  for  somehow) 
the  effort  itself  bears  seedling  hope.  From 
Jackson  State's  bloody  soU,  there  have  sprung 
iome  fragile  sprouts : 

After  the  shootings,  Jackson  Mayor  Russell 
Davis  appointed  a  blraclal  committee  (Itself 
an  unprecdeneted  step) .  a  majority  of  which 
submitted  a  report  roundly  critical  of  the 
Mississippi  Highway  Patrol. 

The  Mayor  fired  the  city's  Inept  police  chief 
and  named  In  his  place  a  man  who  Issued 
regulations  prohibiting  use  by  his  men  of 
derogatory  terms  like  "nigger,"  and  who 
formulated  a  comprehensive  riot-control 
plan  which  emphasizes  restratot. 

Mayor  Davis  tried  to  appoint  a  black  man — 
Jackson  State  President  John  A.  Peoples.  Jr. 
to  the  influential  city  planning  board,  and 
though  he  was  voted  down,  2  to  1,  he  suc- 
ceeded later  In  appointing  a  black  to  the 
city  school  board.  There  are  two  other 
blacks  in  the  councils  of  city  government. 
A  29-year-old  white  man  defied  tradition 
by  publicly  denouncing  the  whitewashed 
findings  ol  the  state  grand  Jury,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  when  It  reported  on  the 
Jackson  State  shootings.  The  Judge  held  him 
in  contempt,  then  shrank  from  Imposing  a 
penalty. 

The  Jackson  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
singularly  potent  force  for  molding  local 
opinion,  broke  new  ground  when  It  tovlted 
blacks  to  participate  to  writing  a  compre- 
hensive community  development  plan  soon 
to  be  presented  to  the  city  government. 

As  part  of  the  program,  the  Chamber  will 
recommend  construction  of  10  new  public 
swimming  pools — a  subject  on  which  white 
Jackfionlans  have  been  heretofore  consum- 
naately  paranoid.  (Public  swlnuning  pools 
were  closed  In  1963  to  avoid  Integration.  They 
never  reop)ened.) 

If  the  reaction  by  whites  seems  pallid,  the 
most  notable  response  by  the  students  at  the 
predominantly  black  coUege  has  been  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  campus  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  Notions  of  racial  progress  to 
Mississippi,  among  blacks  as  well  as  whites, 
trail  most  of  the  Deep  South,  not  to  speak 
of  the  nation,  by  10  to  15  years. 

There  are  few  outward  reminders  of  the 
shootings  last  May.  Alexander  Hall,  the  huge, 
buff-colored,  staple-shaped  dormitory  that 
hotises  1.050  women  students,  still  bears  the 
pockmarks  of  some  of  the  more  than  400 
bullets  and  shotgun  pellets  sprayed  over  the 
2(X)-foot  length  of  the  buUdtog  by  about  60 
poUcemen  and  patrolmen.  And  the  thorough- 
fare that  bisects  Jackson  State — named,  with 
grotesque  Irony,  Lynch  Street — has  been 
closed  to  traffic  by  a  6-foot-hlgh  chato-ltok 
fence. 

Lynch  Street  had  been  the  focal  potot  of 
trouble  at  Jackson  State  every  spring  since 
1966.  Annually,  passing  automobiles  have 
been  pelted  with  rocks  and  bottles.  Fights 
have  broken  out  between  students  and  "cor- 
ner boys"—  habltufis  of  bars  and  pool  halls 
abutting  the  campus  along  Lynch. 

Repeated  requests  by  coUege  officials  that 
the  street  be  closed  to  traffic  had  been  regu- 
larly timied  down  by  city  authorities.  The 
avenue  is  a  major  connector  between  down- 
town Jackson  and  a  large,  white  suburb. 

On  May  13,  1970,  In  the  wake  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Invasion  and  the  Kent  State  kUUngs, 
students  and  comer  boys  again  erupted  to 
a  night  of  rock-throwing  and  setting  trash 
Ores.  A  worried  Mayor  Davis  requested  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  but  was  persuaded  by  stu- 
dents to  keep  police  and  troope  off  the 
campus.  Lynch  Street  was  sealed  off  and  the 
crowd  dispersed.  At  1  A.M.  Peoples  met  with 
about  25  students  In  his  home.  They  agreed 
the  rock-throwing  seemed  to  have  started 
spontaneously. 
"1  mean,  like  eome  people  say  the  Viet- 


nam issue  ...  Is  a  big  thing  on  the  campus, 
but  I  don't  think  that  Is  true,"  a  student 
ejcplalned  later  to  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest  headed  by  former 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  WUllam  Scranton.  "V.Tien 
you  go  to  class  every  day  and  In  over- 
crowded classrooms  and  It  Is  hot  and  sweaty 
to  there,  you  Just  get  fed  up  with  it,  and 
you  know  you  should  have  bad  more  class- 
rooms and  your  classrooms  should  have  been 
cool  and  you  are  sitting  In  a  100-degree 
classroom  and  that  night  It's  the  same  thing 
and  you  ain't  got  nothln'  to  do.  You  Just 
got  to  do  somethtog,  and  it  is  Just  one  thing 
led  to  another,  so  that's  the  way  it  was." 
Another  student  explatoed  It  this  way: 
"They  throw  rocks  because  they  are  angry. 
Ajid  they  throw  rocks  at  cars  passing  on 
Lynch  Street,  those  cars  carrying  whites, 
because,  I  guess,  always  in  the  back  of  your 
head  you're  thinking,  'Somebody  hasn't 
been  dotog  something  right  all  along  and 
if  you  can't  get  to  the  source,  get  to  the 
next  best  thing.* ...  If  you  can't  get  to  the 
politicians  and  the  government  officials  that 
are  white  here,  and  get  them  to  do  a  little 
better,  then  you  go  to  the  next  best  thing. 
You  get  something  that  looks  a  little  Uke 
them.  I  guess." 

It  started  agato  the  next  night,  but  this 
time  police  and  patrolmen  moved  In  force. 
Shortly  after  midnight,  to  response  to  some 
curstog  comtog  from  the  100  or  so  students 
to  front  of  Alexander  Hall,  and  to  a  few 
rocks  and  bottles  tossed  from  that  direction, 
the  police  and  patrol  opened  fire.  All  the 
students  were  separated  from  the  authorities 
by  a  4-foot  high  chato-Unk  fence.  No  tear- 
gas  cannlsters  had  been  tossed  to  disperse 
students.  All  witnesses,  except  Injector 
Lloyd  Jones,  commander  of  the  highway  pa- 
trolmen at  the  scene,  testified  later  that 
students  were  retreating  toward  the  dormi- 
tory when  the  shooting  began.  No  warning 
was  issued  to  the  students.  No  order  to  open 
fire  was  Issued  to  the  police  or  the  patrol- 
men. 

"I  think  there  are  about  three  more  nigger 
males  over  there,  one  of  'em  shot  In  the  arm, 
one  of  'em  shot  In  the  leg  and  one  of  'em 
somewhere  else,"  Inspector  Jones  radioed  his 
headquarters.  "They  alnt  hurt  all  that  bad. 
Them  gals.  It  was  to  nigger  gals  .  .  .  shot 
In  the  arm,  I  believe.  .  .  .  There  are  two 
nigger  females  and  three  males  we  Just  dis- 
covered, that's  a  total  of  10  .  .  .  Here's  an- 
other one;  let  me  see  what  this  Is."  Then,  to 
reference  to  21-year-old  Philip  Glblw,  a  mar- 
ried Junior  with  an  18-month-old  son,  and 
17-year-old  James  Barl  Green,  a  high  school 
track  star  on  his  way  home  from  work,  In- 
spector Jones  radioed  Jocularly :  "We  got  two 
students  10-7  here."  In  radio  code,  "10-7" 
means  "out  of  service."  Olbbs  and  Green 
were  dead. 

"The  facts,  regardless  of  what  they  show, 
wlU  record  a  dark  day  to  the  history  of  this 
city,"  a  visibly  shaken  Mayor  Davis  told  his 
townsmen  via  television  after  the  shootings. 
The  Mayor,  In  office  less  than  a  year  at  the 
time,  later  announced  an  action  out  of  char- 
acter for  a  white  Mississippi  politician  react- 
ing to  a  racial  Incident — he  Indicated  that 
he  totended  to  get  the  facts  and,  to  do  so, 
he  was  granting  a  request  of  the  Mississippi 
N.AA.CJ'.  to  appotot  a  blraclal  committee  of 
three  whites  and  two  blacks.  And  the  blacks 
he  chose  (at  the  N.A.A.C.P.'s  suggestion) 
were  two  young,  activist  civil  rights  lawyers, 
Fred  Banks  and  Bubto  Anderson. 

With  the  blessing  of  Gov.  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams, the  highway  patrol  annoimced  It 
would  not  cooperate  with  the  Davis  commit- 
tee. City  Commissioner  Ed  Cates  who,  with 
Davis  and  Commissioner  Tom  Kelly,  Is  a 
member  of  Jackson's  governing  troika,  ad- 
vised city  policemen  to  do  likewise.  Cates, 
who  wants  to  be  State  Attorney  General, 
contended  Davis's  commission  had  no  legal 
standing.  Several  policemen  subsequently 
did  testify,  but  It  did  the  committee  Uttle 


good.  Police  who  were  at  the  scene  of  the 
Jackson  State  shooting  all  said  none  of  their 
group  had  fired — a  contention  the  P3.I , 
through  Ixailstlc  tests,  later  proved  to  be  a 
lie.  Davis,  on  the  basis  of  police  testimony, 
publicly  exonerated  his  men  and,  conse- 
quently, was  embarrassed  by  the  PS. I.  find- 
ings. 

Hampered  though  It  was  by  lack  of  co- 
operation, a  majority  of  the  Mayor's  com. 
mlttee — the  two  black  members  plus  a  young 
white  attorney,  William  Pyle — developed 
enough  Information  to  make  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations. They  urged  the  closing  of 
Lynch  Street,  establishing  of  better  liaison 
between  the  college  and  the  police,  especially 
In  periods  of  crisis,  increasing  the  campus 
security  force  and  appointing  student  mar- 
shals to  help  keep  order,  and,  most  Impor- 
tant, ending  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  High- 
way Patrol  for  riot  control  In  Jackson. 

"The  patrol,"  the  committee  reported  with 
refreshtog  candor,  "has  proven  itself  undls- 
clpltoed  In  riot  situations." 

That,  needless  to  say,  was  not  the  prevailing 
optolon  In  Misslsslpprs  power  structure. 
Governor  WUUams  utilized  a  statewide  tele- 
vision  hookup  to  report  the  results  of  the 
highway  patrol's  own  "complete  and  im- 
partUl  Investigation"  of  the  shcKrtlngs: 
"Gunfire  .  .  .  came  from  the  third-floor  stair- 
well wtodow  .  .  .  [which]  had  already  been 
broken  out  before  the  officers  arrival  ...  A 
muzzle  blast  from  that  wtodow  was  ob- 
served .  .  .  Officers  picked  up  one  spent, 
mashed  bullet  and  several  empty  .32-callber 
oartrldgea  .  .  .  [not]  fired  from  weapons  of 
the  officers. 

Three  senior  highway  patrol  officers  had 
Interviewed  highway  partolmen  who  partici- 
pated to  the  shootings.  They  Interviewed  no 
one  else.  They  did  not  visit  the  campus.  They 
looked  at  no  photographs.  No  one  cross-ex- 
amined the  patrolmen.  No  physical  evidence 
was  examined.  That  was  the  extent  of  Gov- 
ernor Williams'  "complete  and  Impartial  to- 
vesttgation."  P.B.I,  agents  found  no  evidence 
of  gunfire  from  anywhere  In  the  dormitory. 
The  wtodow  in  question,  they  foimd,  was 
shattered  by  tocoming  fire.  Jackson  Police 
Sgt.  Charles  Lee,  who  was  In  charge  of  con- 
trolling sniper  fire,  saw  no  muzzle  flashes.  "I 
was  looking  more  for  flashes  than  anything 
else."  he  said.  "I  never  saw  any."  Williams' 
"spent  mashed  buUet"  turned  out  to  be  a 
buckshot  pellet  flred  by  a  policeman.  The  .32- 
callber  cartridges  were  found  on  the  street 
side  of  the  chaln-Unk  fence  separating  the 
dormitory  from  Lynch  Street — too  far  from 
the  dorm,  the  P.B.I.  said,  to  have  been  shot 
from  weapons  In  or  near  the  dormitory. 

What  the  authorities  did  that  night,  Wil- 
liams explatoed,  they  did  "In  the  toterest  of 
self-preeervatlon.  .  .  .  The  officers  did  not 
instigate  the  problem;  they  did  not  encour- 
age It.  The  responslbUlty  must  rest  with  the 
protesters." 

The  Governor  was  not  alone  to  his  fan- 
tasies. Columnist  Tom  Ethrldge  of  the  Es- 
tablishment-supported Jackson  CSarlon- 
Ledger  imagined  poUce  and  patrolmen  be- 
sieged by  "opportunistic,  publicity-hungry 
politicians  .  .  .  hard  on  the  South  and  easy 
on  Communism."  He  urged  Jacksonlans  to 
become  home-front  Molly  Pitchers:  "To 
boost  their  morale  and  show  your  apprecia- 
tion, maybe  you  will  want  to  give  our 
police  .  .  .  and  patrolmen  a  friendly  wave,  a 
smile,  a  few  kind  words  .  .  .  maybe  even  treat 
some  to  coffee,  cigarettes,  candy  and  sand- 
wiches .  .  ."  Ethrldge  also  devoted  a  column 
to  "Innocent  Victims  of  Tragic  Events." 
These  did  not,  of  course,  toclude  the  dead 
and  wounded  blacks  at  Jackson  State,  but 
rather  "a  Jackson  citizen,  father,  war  veteran 
and  taxpayer  to  good  standing,"  who  com- 
plained: "Why  did  they  want  to  throw  at 
me  and  damage  my  car  to  the  tune  of  »75 
worth  of  broken  glass  and  dents?" 

The  best  friends  the  policemen  and  patrol- 
men had  from  a  very  practical  standpoint. 
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however,  were,  "the  good  ole  boys"  of  the 
bench — the  men  to  whom  Justice,  Mlsels- 
slppl-style,  U  entrusted.  Federal  District 
Judge  Harold  Cox,  who  summoned  a  grand 
Jury  at  the  urging  of  the  Justice  Department, 
wasted  few  words  In  telling  the  Jurors  what 
he  expected : 

•'No  person  partlclpetlng  In  a  riot  or  civil 
disorder  or  open  combat  with  civil  author- 
ities," he  said,  "or  falling  to  disperse  on  order 
of  such  authorities,  or  falling  to  immediately 
disassociate  himself  from  such  a  group  or 
gathering,  has  any  civil  right  to  expect  to 
avoid  serious  Injury  or  even  death  when  the 
disorder  becomes  such  as  to  require  extreme 
measures  and  harsh  treatment." 

State  Court  Judge  Russell  D.  Moore 
thought  so  highly  of  Judge  Cox's  charge  that 
he  quoted  It  verbatim  when  the  Hinds  County 
Orand  Jury  was  empaneled.  Judge  Moore  felt 
compelled  to  add  hla  own  touch,  however: 

"The  law  of  this  state  specifically  provides 
that  the  Ulllng  of  a  human  being  shall  be 
Justified  when  necessarily  committed  In  law- 
fully suppressing  any  riot  or  In  lawfully  keep- 
ing and  preserving  the  peace.  Were  this  not 
the  law  and  not  supported  by  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  state, 
then  our  police  officers  would  be  powerless 
In  the  face  of  those  who  would  destroy  our 
government  and  society." 

The  state  grand  Jury  completed  its  work 
first.  (Judge  Cox  had  recessed  his  Jury  In 
less  than  a  week  to  permit  him  to  make  an 
extended  trip  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.) 
Its  report,  though  by  no  means  surprising, 
must  stand  as  a  classic  of  Involuted  logic.  It 
roundly  condemned  Mayor  Davis  for  the 
committee  he  appointed  to  probe  the  shoot- 
ings because  "at  least  three  members  .  .  . 
were  already  publicly  opposed  to  anything 
that  law  enforcement,  and  peo'tlcularly  Jack- 
son police,  stood  for.'"  The  Mayor  was  de- 
nounced for  having  stated  that  Jackaon 
police  did  no  shooting  that  night  and  for 
having  subjected  policemen  "to  the  rankest 
kind  of  pressure  and  Intimidation"  by  re- 
quiring them  to  testify  before  his  committee. 
No  mention  Is  made,  however,  of  the  reason 
Davis  said  his  men  did  not  shoot:  that  they 
had  lied  to  him. 

While  condemning  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Davis  committee,  however,  the 
Jury  concurred  In  all  Its  recommendations, 
save  the  one  barring  the  highway  patrol  from 
participating  in  riot  control  In  Jackson.  The 
Jury  also  found  time  to  comment  on  one  or 
two  other  pressing  matters. 

"This  grand  Jiu7  urges  .  .  .  Increasing  the 
dally  fee  jjald  to  grand  and  jjetlt  Jurors  This 
Jury  has  found  that  the  small  amount  paid 
them  Is  Inadequate  to  cover  their  reason- 
able and  necessary  exj>enses  .  .  .  We  compli- 
ment the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Hinds 
County  on  the  remodeling  of  the  g^-and  Jury 
room  and  would  urge  that  the  air-condition- 
ing system  be  fixed." 

District  Attorney  Jack  Travla  took  the  ex- 
traordinary step  of  requiring  every  member 
at  the  grand  Jury  to  sign  the  report  which 
Travis  had  a  large  hand  In  drafting.  It  wba 
then  that  a  young  white  man,  L.  Morris 
Splvey,  himself  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  MlsalSBlppl  Law  School,  decided  to  buck 
the  system.  He  reftosed  to  concur  in  the  re- 
port. 

Monis  Splvey  Is  an  unUkely  maverick.  At 
Ole  Miss  he  was  considered  a  segregationist, 
largely  because  he  b«lleved  the  Pedenil  Gov- 
ernment had  oveo'stepped  its  authority  In 
ordering  the  admission  of  James  Meredith. 
Spdvey  Is  a  onetime  staff  employe  of  Missis- 
sippi Senator  James  O.  Eastland.  A  aS-year- 
old  bachelor,  he  lives  with  his  parents  In  a 
comfortable  suburb  In  north  Jackson  and  is 
a  modiah  dresser  who  wears  long,  neatly 
trimmed  sideburns  and  tinted,  gogglelike 
eyeglasses.  He  had  no  intention  of  making 
waves.  In  fact.  It  was  his  view  that  from  the 
evidence  presented  U  would  have  been  Im- 


possible to  retxim  any  Indictments  against 
individual  policemen. 

But  the  shrill  tone  of  tl'e  grand  jury  re- 
p)ort.  Its  cavalier  disregard  of  any  evidence 
demonstrating  poUce  overkill.  Its  suppres- 
sion of  eyewitness  accounts  offered  by  blacks 
and  Its  blatant  Invention  of  facts  to  support 
the  weak  theory  of  provocative  sniper  Ore 
were  too  much  for  Splvey  to  swallow. 

The  grand  Jury  maintained  that  mcst  flre 
was  directed  either  at  the  •;hlrd  floor  stair- 
well— the  location  of  the  alleged  sniper — 
or  in  the  air.  It  Ignored  eyewitness  accounts 
of  newsmen  on  the  scene  who  .saw  patrolmen 
systematically  fire  Into  all  landings  of  the 
five-story  building  and  at  ground  level:  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  more  than  400  bullet 
and  pellet  marks  pepp>ering  the  entire  200- 
foot  length  of  the  dormitory  and  the  dozens 
of  rounds  fired  acroes  the  street  toward  the 
campus  cafeteria  where  young  Green  was 
kUled. 

"To  believe  that  report,"  Splvey  explained, 
you  have  to  believe  that  every  white  person 
who  testified  told  the  truth  and  that  every 
Negro  lied  " 

Under  Mississippi  law,  Splvey  was  pro- 
hibited from  discussing  details  of  the  grand 
jury  deliberations  for  six  months.  But  when 
his  name  was  published  as  the  only  dissent- 
ing juror,  he  was,  quite  naturally,  besieged 
for  an  explanation.  He  said  simply  there  was 
Insufficient  evidence  to  prove  there  had  been 
sniper  fire  and.  even  If  there  had  been.  It 
was  too  limited  to  warrant  the  massive  re- 
sponse by  the  authorities. 

Judge  Moore  responded  by  citing  Splvey  for 
contempt.  At  a  hearing.  Moore  decided  to 
postpone  a  ruling,  refused  Splvey's  request 
for  a  jury  trial  and  declined  to  withdraw  the 
citation.  "He  could  slap  It  on  any  time  he 
wants."  complained  Sam  Wllklns,  Splvey's 
lawyer. 

With  the  combined  power  of  Mississippi's 
chief  executive,  the  press  in  Jackson  and  the 
state  and  Federal  Judiciary  seemingly  In  con- 
cert to  assure  that  only  a  one-dlmenslonal 
tale  would  be  told  about  the  events  at  Jack- 
son State  College.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  to 
find  that  the  reaction  by  college  students  was 
muted  and  that  college  administrators  were 
loath  even  to  discuss  them. 

Dr.  John  A.  Peoples  Jr.  Is  a  lithe,  45-year- 
old,  moist-eyed  man  who,  except  for  the 
gray  speckling  his  close-cropped  hair,  looks 
as  if  he  could  still  take  a  turn  at  his  old  tight 
end  position  at  Jackson  State.  A  native  of 
StarkvlUe.  Miss.,  Peoples  worked  as  a  public 
school  teacher  and  eventually  became  an 
elementary  school  principal  in  Gary,  Ind., 
although  none  of  his  public  school  back- 
ground Is  Included  In  his  official  biography — 
perhaps  because  it  seems  an  unljecomlng 
prelude  to  a  college  presidency.  But  Peoples 
holds  both  M.A.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  (Only  25  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees dot  the  198-member  Jackson  State 
faculty,  and  Peoples's  predecessor.  Jacob  L. 
Reddlx.  Jackson  State  president  for  27  years 
until  Peoples  got  the  Job  In  1967,  holdsonly 
a  B.S.  degree  from  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. ) 

The  quiet-spoken  Peoples  likes  to  Imfwess 
upon  Interviewers  that  he  spent  214  years  as 
vice  president  at  Jackson  State,  a  year  as  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Blnghamton.  and  was 
elected  to  participate  In  the  American  Ooxin- 
cll  on  Education's  academic  administration 
Internship  program.  Yet,  there  Is  no  trace  of 
bluff  about  the  man;  rather,  there  Is  the 
faintly  debilitating  scent  of  Insecurity  borne 
of  the  effort  to  serve  two  masters:  his  long- 
ing to  make  Jackson  State  an  institution  of 
quality  and  self-respect,  and  his  need  for 
obeisance  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  Its 
insistence  upon  black  mediocrity. 

"We  resent  everyone  Ignoring  us  until  we 
have  a  riot,"  Dr.  Peoples  said  with  a  note 
of  desperation.   "We  were  here  a  hundred 


years  before  the  riot.  We  have  dreams  and 
goals  .  .  .  But  we  exist  in  the  milieu  of  Mis- 
sissippi. I  don't  want  an  article  to  come  out 
that  calls  John  Bell  WlUl-ims  an  s.o.b.  I've 
got  to  go  before  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
and  present  our  program  and  our  needs 
If  I  had  200.000  blacks  out  there  who  could 
elect  25  black  legislators,  I  could  go  and 
make  a  public  appeal.  But  blacks  have  no 
power  In  Mississippi." 

He  said  that  If  he  publicly  asked  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  millions  he  needs  for  facilities 
beyond  normal  appropriations,  "it  would  kill 
the  whole  program."  He  needs  3-nillllon  In 
capital  funds  alone  for  a  new  dormitorv; 
fewer  than  haif  of  Jackson  State's  4,500  stu- 
dents are  able  to  live  on  campus  because  of 
space  shortages. 

(The  university's  position  is  so  sensitive 
that  in  February,  precisely  nine  months  after 
the  shootings,  a  public-relations  officer  at 
Jackson  State  pleaded  over  the  telephone 
with  an  organization  to  forgo  its  plans  to 
create  two  scholarships  in  the  names  of 
Philip  Glbbs  and  James  Earl  Green,  the  two 
young  men  who  died  in  the  police  gunfire  on 
Lynch  Street.  "That'll  kill  us  with  the  Legis- 
lature," he  groaned.) 

"In  the  South,"  Peoples  said,  repeating  an 
old  Dixie  canard,  "the  white  man  likes  indi- 
vidual blacks,  Northern  whites  talk  a  good 
game,  but  don't  know  Individual  blacks. 
What  I  do,  I  do  personally — and  I  can  get 
more  that   way  than  any  other  way." 

Peoples  has  had  to  try  to  get  a  great 
deal.  His  student  body,  which  numbered 
2.250  when  he  became  president  in  1967,  has 
since  doubled.  The  faculty,  first  integrated  in 
1967,  has  also  doubled  since  then,  ar.d  though 
it  Is  now  25  per  cent  white,  it  remains  largely 
inbred:  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  members 
are  themselves  Jackson  State  graduates  and 
another  40  per  cent  come  from  other  South- 
ern black  colleges.  Nearly  half  the  4500 
students  come  from  families  earning  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  and  40  per  cent  more  come 
from  homes  with  an  Income  of  less  than 
$6,000  a  year.  Roughly  70  per  cent  of  the 
students  come  from  the  red  clay  hills  and 
Delta  country  of  rural  Mississippi.  Peoples 
has  instituted  a  number  of  remedial  programs 
as  part  of  the  "education  opportunity"  he 
believes  Jackson  State  offers  to  those  "who 
won't  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
more,  shall  we  say,  prestigious  colleges  be- 
cause of  financial  reasons  and  an  inability 
to  make  high  marks  on  entrance  examina- 
tions." 

"We  do  In  five  or  six  years  what  others 
do  In  four,"  says  Mrs.  Aurelia  Young,  a  music 
theory  teacher  at  Jackson  State  for  23  years. 
Students,  she  explained,  often  require  the 
equivalent  of  an  extra  year  or  two  of  remedi- 
al instruction  to  qualify  for  college-level 
courses.  "I  get  so  znad  at  being  invited  to 
Cornell  or  even  to  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi! to  take  coTirses  on  teaching  the  dis- 
advantaged when  we've  been  doing  this  all 
our  lives  .  .  .  But  we  get  no  credit  for  our 
methods." 

"Our  teachers  and  the  whole  institution," 
says  Peoples,  "have  developed  an  expertise 
In  the  education  of  youngsters  in  disadvan- 
taged circumstances.  The  large  proportioii 
of  our  teachers  have  come  through  such  cir- 
cumstances themselves.  They're  used  to 
teaching  under  condltlona  which  are  them- 
selves deprived — they're  underpaid,  dont 
have  the  equipment  they  need  and  tJiey  work 
in  poor  facilities.  But  they  were  teaching 
the  disadvantaged  when  It  wasn't  the  thing 
to  do.  We  do  these  t.MngB  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whereas  In  New  York,  they  get  spe- 
cial grants  for  them  .  .  .  ." 

Grants  to  Jackson  State  from  private 
sources  are  as  scarce  and  as  hard  to  co«ne  by 
as  moon  rocks.  Of  the  school's  $6-mllllan  In- 
structional budget,  roughly  half  comes  from 
the  state  and  the  rest  derives  about  equally 
from  student  fees  (which  average  $350  ft 
year  per  student)    and  Federal  grants.  But 
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private  grants  this  year  number  eight  and 
total  only  $187,620, 

Despite  Peoples's  efforts  to  expand  the 
curriculum  in  business  education  and  liberal 
arts,  the  overwhelming  nxunber  of  Jackson 
State  graduates  become  public  school  teach- 
ers. Of  the  476  graduates  In  1969,  382 — or  76 
per  cent — became  teachers,  all  but  51  in  Mis- 
sissippi schools.  This  recycling  of  tmsophlstl- 
cated  rural  blacks  through  underfinanced 
colleges  where  they  are  tatight  by  people 
from  similar  circumstances  to  teach  yet  an- 
other generation  of  the  "disadvantaged"  has 
created,  In  the  main,  a  sealed-ln  educational 
vacuum;  ambition  and  achievement  fioat 
gravity-less,  knowing  neither  up  or  down; 
egos  axe  tranqulllzed  as  they  race  for  escape 
but,  like  a  hamster  on  an  exercise  wheel,  get 
nowhere. 

"This  type  of  student,  he  don't  really  know 
how  to  hate,"  says  former  Black  Muslim 
Degecha  X,  a  15-year  career  soldier,  who, 
at  the  age  of  37,  quit  the  Army  to  enter  Jack- 
son State  and  prepare  to  teach  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  "He's  afraid  to  get  In- 
volved .  .  .  Mothers  are  out  scrubbing  floors 
for  white  folks  and  sending  these  kids  to 
Jackson  State.  "You're  doln'  better  than  I 
ever  did,"  they  tell  the  kids.  "You  better  stay 
outta  that  mess'  .  .  .  And  70  per  cent  of  'em 
are  on  a  loan  and  they  got  this  hangln'  over 
their  heads  and  they  don't  wanta  blow  It." 

Music  teacher  Aurelia  Young  sees  another 
reason  for  apparent  student  docility  after  last 
year's  shootings:  "This  Is  nothing  new  to 
us,  the  killing  of  black  people.  It's  one  of 
those  'llfe-must-go-on*  things  .  .  .  you  have 
to  block  certain  things  out  of  your  conscious- 
ness that  are  too  terrible  to  remember  .  .  . 
I'm  Just  now  pulling  myself  out  of  It  and 
I've  decided  I'm  about  ready  to  quit  my  civil 
rights  activities  and  the  futility  of  It.  I'm 
55.  I  tell  my  students  It's  their  turn.  As  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  it's  time  for  my  own  self." 

A  number  of  students  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  same  way.  "On  one  hand,  they're 
angry,"  says  Dr.  James  Harvey,  a  white  poli- 
tical science  teacher  who  Joined  the  Jackson 
State  faculty  after  the  shootings.  "Yet,  they 
all  feel  they'll  make  something  of  themselves. 
It's  almost  a  Utopian  feeling,  but  aren't  we 
all  a  little  like  that?  One  student  accepted 
a  graduate  scholarship  to  Harvard.  She  said 
to  me:  'I  know  they're  using  me.  But  I'm 
using  them,  too.'  " 

"A  week  after  the  shootings — Into  August, 
even— people  were  mad,"  recalls  Constance 
Slaughter,  a  24-year-old  black  attorney  work- 
ing with  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law  in  Jackson.  "But,  finally, 
students  realized  this  Is  the  way  It  Is  In 
Mississippi.  A  black  man  does  not,  cannot 
get  Justice  In  the  courts.  Maybe  they're  Just 
being  realistic,  the  students.  Maybe  there's 
nothing  to  be  done  about  It  short  of  violence." 

Miss  Slaughter  decided  to  try  another  way. 
On  behalf  of  the  families  of  Glbbs  and  Green 
and  several  of  the  students  wounded  at  Jack- 
son State,  she  filed  a  $13.8  million  suit 
against  the  Governor,  Highway  Patrol  In- 
spector Lloyd  Jones  and  a  number  of  other 
state  and  local  officials  and  policemen.  She 
doesn't  hold  out  much  hope  for  the  success 
of  the  suit,  but  she  thinks  It's  worth  the 
effort. 

"Once  you  have  a  cop  like  Lloyd  Jones," 
she  says,  "who's  accustomed  to  brutalizing 
blacks  and  he  doesn't  have  to  account  for  his 
actions,  he'll  go  wild.  But  once  he  has  to  ac- 
count for  his  actions,  he  may  think  twice. 
He  may  continue  to  beat  heads,  but  he'll 
think  twice.  If  we  win,  that's  beautiful.  But 
even  if  you  lose.  It'll  educate  the  cops.  It's 
like  the  Scranton  Commission.  A  lot  of  stu- 
dents got  a  big  kick  out  of  Jones  getting  up 
there  and  sweating  and  having  to  say  'black' 
Instead  of  'nigger'  and  'yes,  sir'  to  the  black 
men  on  the  commission  .  .  .  Black  people 
here  and  the  students  were  upset  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  nothing  really  changes.  Almost 
all  the  students  came  back  when  school  re- 


opened, even  though  most  of  them  had  said 
they'd  never  come  back.  One  of  them  said  to 
me,  'We  had  no  other  place  to  go.'  " 

Lloyd  Jones  still  is  an  Inspector.  Nothing 
much  has  happened  to  him  except,  according 
to  friends,  he  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
favorable  mall  "from  Maine  to  California" 
for  his  stolid  defense  of  the  highway  patrol- 
men who  unleashed  their  weapons  at  Jackson 
State  students  that  night.  As  for  Gtovemor 
Williams,  he  has  expressed  "uncertainty" 
over  the  wisdom  of  highway  patrolmen  like 
Jones  using  the  term  "nigger"  over  state 
patrol  radio  broadcasts. 

Sometimes,  there  Is  an  edglness  among  stu- 
dents, though  the  targets  of  their  anger  may 
be  misplaced.  In  one  class.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Ralney,  a  white  English  teacher,  was  reading 
a  segment  of  "Huckleberry  Finn"  aloud,  a 
passage  where  Pap  is  ranting  about  a  "free 
nigger"  he  met  and  how  he  was  "a  p'feseor 
in  a  college,  and  could  talk  all  kinds  of 
languages,  and  knowed  everything.  And  that 
ain't  the  wust.  They  said  he  could  vote  when 
he  was  at  home  .  .  .  Thinks  I,  what  Is  the 
country  a-comlng  to?  It  was  'lection  day, 
and  I  was  Just  about  to  go  and  vote  myself 
If  I  warn't  too  drunk  to  get  there;  but  when 
they  told  me  a  state  In  this  country  where 
they'd  let  that  nigger  vote,  I  drawed  out.  I 
says  I'll  never  vote  ag'ln." 

A  young  man  Jumped  up  from  his  seat  and 
snapped;  "I  don't  have  to  listen  to  that 
fascist  stuff."  Before  Ralney  could  explain 
the  satirical  Irony  of  Twain,  the  student 
walked  out  and  later  dropped  the  course. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  students  are 
occupied  with  their  own  destinies  and  hopes; 
nearly  all  have  a  desire  "to  do  something 
that  will  help  the  black  man,  the  commu- 
nity," as  one  senior  put  It.  But  when  he  was 
asked  how,  he  replied.  "I  don't  know.  Work 
with  people,  I  guess." 

Like  most  of  his  classmates,  this  young 
man  planned  to  become  a  schoolteacher,  pin- 
ning his  vague  hopes  for  change  on  the  good 
of  education. 

"Black  Southerners  without  an  education," 
Aurelia  Young  says,  "believe  education  is  the 
answer.  They  have  drilled  this  Into  the  kids. 
They've  got  to  get  an  education  or  things 
won't  be  changed." 

Dr.  Peoples  shares  this  hop^e.  "His  dream 
is  to  educate,"  says  Degecha  X  about  Peo- 
ples. "He  tries  to  do  this  within  a  chaotic 
atmosphere  .  .  .  This  Is  the  waste  exit  of  the 
United  States.  I  metin,  that  man's  aged  10 
years  In  the  past  12  months." 

If  Peoples  is  aging  prematurely,  one  reason 
may  be  City  Commissioner  Ed  Cates,  whose 
answer  to  the  problem  of  Jackson  State  Is  to 
move  the  campus  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  rather  than  leave  It  as  an  essentially 
urban  school  In  the  midst  of  the  black  com- 
munity. (Peoples  says  Oates  first  proposed. 
In  private  conversation,  moving  the  college 
clear  out  of  Jackson — but  Cates  denies  this.) 
The  suggestion  pinched  some  nerve  ends  at 
the  campus.  For  one  thing,  the  college's  13- 
member  Board  of  Trustees  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Is  all  white.  For  another, 
the  state  has  shown  Itself  fully  capable  of 
closing  a  black  college  should  It  offend  white 
sensibilities.  Less  than  a  decade  ago,  Mis- 
sissippi used  its  power  of  eminent  domain 
to  eradicate  small  black  Campbell  College 
after  the  college  had  housed  Freedom  Riders 
on  their  return  to  the  state  for  arraignment. 

Peoples  took  the  unusiial  step  for  a  black 
college  president  of  denouncing  Cates'  sug- 
gestion publicly.  He  went  further  by  accusing 
the  commissioner  of  keeping  him  off  the  city 
planning  board  because  he  refused  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  scheme. 

Cates,  41  years  old.  Is  a  smallish,  pleasant- 
faced  man,  slightly  stooped  and  paunched, 
and  given  to  referring  to  himself  with  the 
papal  "we."  He  wanted  to  move  Jackson 
State  out  of  the  ghetto,  he  says,  because  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
suggested  that  ghetto  environments  sparked 


several  campus  riots.  He  said  that  If  the 
college  were  moved.  Lynch  Street  could  be 
reopened;  public  housing  could  be  con- 
structed on  the  present  Jackson  State  site; 
money  from  the  sale  of  Jackson  State  could 
be  used  to  build  "a  brand  spanky  new  col- 
lege facility  for  Jackson  State."  When  Peo- 
ples "summarily  shunted  aside"  Gate's  sug- 
gestions, "we  could  not  help  but  ask  our- 
selves this  question;  Is  the  vision  of  Dr.  Peo- 
ples so  parochial  that  he  sees  only  the  col- 
lege as  the  total  focal  point  of  his  exist- 
ence . . .? 

It  was  this  "parochial"  view  that  forced 
Cates  to  oppose  People's  nomination  by 
Mayor  Davis  to  the  planning  board.  He  per- 
suaded Commissioner  Kelly  to  vote  with 
him,  and  the  nomination  was  defeated,  2  to 
1.  Cates  Insists  he  did  not  oppose  Peoples 
because  he  Is  black.  In  fact,  Cates  says  he 
proposed  another  black  for  the  appoint- 
ment— Mrs.  Herdla  Weary,  a  laundry  oper- 
ator who  "does  not  belong  to  any  contro- 
versial organization  .  .  .  We  suggested  this 
to  the  Mayor  .  .  .  and  we  also  suggested  to 
the  Mayor  that  he  have  hla  maid  at  City  Hall, 
AUyne  Evans,  verify  the  outstanding  quali- 
ties of  Herdla  Weary." 

Cates  was  absurdly  serious;  he  said  he  once 
offered  to  drive  Mrs.  Evans  to  a  bus  stop 
nearer  her  home  than  the  one  she  normally 
used  near  City  Hall.  En  route,  they  passed 
near  Mrs.  Weary's  laundry.  "We  mentioned 
that  we  knew  Herdla,  and  Allj'ne  said  she 
always  took  her  cleaning  and  laundry  there 
because  she  got  such  good  service.  She  could 
have  told  that  to  the  Mayor." 

Russell  Davis  moved  to  Jackson  26  years 
ago  as  a  youth  of  22,  assigned  to  the  old 
Jackson  Air  Base  as  a  fighter  pilot  Instructor 
during  World  Wax  n.  After  the  war,  he 
stayed  on  to  marry  a  Jackson  girl,  to  open 
an  Insurance  agency  and,  eventually,  to  run 
for  the  State  Legislature.  Just  under  6  feet 
tall,  200  pounds,  pink-cheeked  with  straight, 
prematurely  white  hair,  Davis  spent  nine 
years  In  tJie  Legislature  before  he  decided 
to  run  for  Mayor.  His  lack  of  a  drawl — and 
his  refusal  to  affect  one — betrays  his  Yankee 
background  (he  was  bom  In  Maryland),  a 
political  liability.  But  as  a  legislator,  Davis 
piled  up  an  Impressive  record  stressing  urban 
needs — education,  recreation  and,  as  early  as 
1960,  legislative  reapportionment. 

In  his  campaign  for  Mayor  In  1969,  he 
pledged  to  preserve  law  and  order,  but  in 
a  considerably  lower  key  than  Nixon  and 
Agnew  did  In  their  campaign  the  previous 
year.  "We  must  emphasize  education  and 
Intensive,  specialized  training  for  our  police 
officers — and  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  for 
It,"  Davis  said. 

More  remarkable,  he  pledged  publicly  "to 
work  vrith  the  responsible  Negro  leadership 
of  this  community.  We  must  recognize  them 
and  deal  with  them  .  .  .  It's  time  for  the 
people  In  all  sections  of  Jackson  to  partici- 
pate In  public  affairs  and  work  together  to 
make  Jackson  a  better  place  In  which  to 
Uve." 

After  the  shootings.  Davis  Immediately 
recognized  that  failure  to  Institute  a  care- 
fully prepared  riot-control  plan  may  have 
contributed  to  the  deaths  at  Jackson  State. 

He  weathered  Cate's  criticism  of  his  deci- 
sion to  appoint  a  lawyers'  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  city's  role  in  the  shootings — 
a  decision  which  made  Davis  politically  vul- 
nerable because  of  the  two  blacks  he  named 
to  the  committee  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
N.A.A.CP. 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  Hinds  County 
Grand  Jury's  scathing  denunciation.  Davis 
countered  by  filing  suit  demanding  the  grand 
Jury  report  be  expunged. 

Considered  by  many  to  be  pwlitlcally  dead 
only  halfway  through  his  term.  Davis  has 
gone  on  the  offensive  and  already  is  planning 
to  seek  re-election  in  1973. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  tell  the  people  at  Mill- 
saps    College   or    at   the    Hollandale   Rotary 
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Club."  Davis  said,  puffing  on  a  picayune  ciga- 
rette In  his  spacious,  elegantly  furnished 
office.  "TTiere  has  got  to  be  a  determl  nation 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  black  and  white, 
to  get  along,  for  whatever  motive.  Wherever 
we're  going,  we're  going  to  get  there  together. 
I  ask  them,  'If  you  don't  agree,  what's  the 
alternative?'  I  haven't  had  any  takers  on  that. 
Mine  Is  the  first  administration  to  put  blacks 
In  appointive  city  policymaking  Jobs.  I  tried 
to  get  Dr.  Peoples  on  the  planning  board  .  .  . 
We  had  a  school  board  appointment  that 
came  up  later  and  I  appointed  a  black  over 
Mr.  Cates's  objection." 

The  Jackson  State  tragedy  convinced  Davis 
to  rid  himself  of  his  police  chief,  W.  D. 
Eayfleid.  who  had  a  reputation  for  being  a 
lax  administrator  and  who.  Inexplicably, 
never  even  got  to  the  campus  during  the  con- 
frontations. In  September,  he  replaced  Ray- 
fleld  with  Lavell  TuUos,  a  20-year  veteran  of 
the  force  whom  DavU  says  "Is  not  a  polished 
man,  but  he  caters  to  fair  play  and  justice." 

Tullos  Instituted  a  code  of  conduct  for 
officers  which  demands  reepectful  treatment 
of  all  persons  regardless  of  "race,  color,  status 
In  life  or  ethnic  background."  His  100-page 
clvll-dlsturbance  operation  plan  "Is  written 
to  conform  with  the  most  modern,  up-to-date 
methods  of  crowd  control,"  Davis  says — In- 
cluding a  prohibition  against  the  kind  of  bar- 
rage that  riddled  Alexander  Hall. 

But  even  Davis  must  draw  the  line  to 
remain  politically  alive.  Asked  if  he  had  taken 
any  action  against  the  policemen  who  had 
lied  to  him  about  not  having  fired  their  wea- 
pons at  Jackson  State,  Davis  thought  for  a 
long  time.  "Punish  those  men?"  he  replied. 
"I  don't  even  know  who  they  are.  But  If  I 
did — no.  The  position  I'm  In,  I  couldn't  go 
that  far." 

Before  the  shootings,  the  Jackson  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  had  contracted  with  the 
Mississippi  Re.search  and  Development  Cen- 
ter to  help  develop  a  comprehensive  growth 
and  improvement  plan  for  Jackson.  "But 
Jackson  State  certainly  put  an  urgency  on 
the  situation, "  says  Edmvmd  Brunlnl,  a  law- 
yer and  president  of  tlie  Chamber.  "The  Im- 
portance of  the  time  element  was  certainly 
a  factor,"  he  said.  "Our  determination  to 
take  forthright  action — In  housing,  parks  and 
recreation.  In  edijcatlon — was  accentuated. 
We  didn't  want  this  to  be  Just  another  report 
to  Doake  and  then  put  on  the  shelf." 

Even  the  town's  most  ardent  segregation- 
ists— the  Hederman  brothers  who  publish 
Jackson's  newspapers  and  without  whose 
participation  very  little  ever  happens  In 
Mississippi's  official  circles— agreed  to  In- 
vite blacks  to  participate  In  development- 
planning  sessions.  Black  lawyer  Fred  Banks, 
who  was  a  member  of  Mayor  Davis's  contro- 
versial Investigating  conunlttee,  was  Invited 
to  join  the  parks  and  recreation  planning 
group — the  one  that  eventually  recom- 
mended reopening  of  long-cloeed  public 
swimming  pools  and  construction  of  10  new 
ones. 

"It  the  Hedermana  did  that,"  mused  a 
long-time  Jacksonlan,  "then  you  can  bet 
there's  some  change  going  on." 

There  Is  change  In  Jackson.  By  objec- 
tlr*a  liberal  standards.  It  Isn't  much.  Says 
FMd  Banks:  "They're  still  trying  to  see 
boiw  much  they  can  hold  onto  rather  than 
what  we  can  do  now  for  everybody."  "You 
can  believe  nothing  can  come  of  It,"  says 
lawyer  Rubin  Anderson,  the  other  black 
who  served  on  the  Davis  committee,  re- 
ferring to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
posals. And  people  like  Degecha  X  and  Con- 
stance Slaughter  won't  even  squeeze  out 
a  word  of  praise  for  the  Ukee  of  Mayor 
Davis  or  a  Morris  Splvey.  "Splvey's  not  a 
hero,"  says  Degecha.  "He's  a  human  being. 
If  you  don't  show  conscience  toward  a  fellow 
human  being — black,  yellow,  white  or  red — 
you're  an  animal."  "I  don't  have  to  com- 


mend Splvey  or  Davis,"  says  Miss  Slaughter. 
•They  were  doing  what  they  should  do." 

But  It  Is  not  entirely  fair  to  Judge  change 
in  Jackson.  Miss.,  by  a  standard  set  by  other 
people  In  other  places.  A  John  Lindsay  does 
not  risk  his  political  career  In  New  York  by 
denouncing  Injustice,  nor  does  a  young  law- 
yer In  Philadelphia  or  Chicago  risk  his  fu- 
ture by  condemning  a  grand  Jury  report  that 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  tissue  of  lies. 
It  does  not  speak  well  for  Jackson,  Miss  ,  that 
men  take  such  risks  for  saying  and  doing  so 
little;  but  t^at  does  not  diminish  the  cour- 
age required  to  take  those  risks. 

And  what  of  the  black  students?  When  a 
circular  was  published  calling  on  Jackson 
State  students  to  march  en  masse  to  City 
Hall  to  protest  Oates's  proposal  to  move  the 
college,  fewer  than  10  finally  went.  And  the 
student  who  organized  the  march  wasnt 
even  from  Jackson  State  but  from  nearby 
Tougaloo  College.  But  the  Inescapable  ques- 
tion Is.  simply;  What  should  the  students  be 
doing?  Would  it  help  them  or  the  cause  of 
equality  and  injustice  to  provoke  daily  con- 
frontations? 

"I've  had  a  chance  to  c.impete  with  white 
people  on  their  own  terms — intellectually," 
says  John  Peoples,  his  wounded  eyes  harden- 
ing perceptibly.  "In  the  Marines,  I  had  a 
white  platoon  that  I  ran.  I  was  the  only  black 
and  I  did  O.K.  The  question  Is  whether  you 
say  to  students,  T,ook,  you  can  do  It  If  you're 
really  willing  to  compete  and  not  be  afraid.' 
I  don't  hate  white  people.  But  I'm  not  afraid 
of  'em,  either. 

"Or  do  you  tell  students  there's  no  hope. 
'Don't  break  your  back  'cause  you're  not 
gonna  make  it  anyway.'  People  who  talk  like 
that  Just  want  power.  They  want  people  to  do 
what  they  tell  'em.  But  where  are  they  lead- 
ing us?  We  can't  win  a  fight  with  guns. 
We're  ;n  a  light  and  we're  gonna  win  it — but 
not  with  guns." 


ACTION— THE  NEW  NATIONAL 
VOLUNTEER  AGENCY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  pleasure  I  endorse  and  support 
I*resident  Nixon's  reorganization  plan 
submitted  to  this  body  today,  to  con- 
solidate several  voluntary  service  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  into  a 
national  volunteer  agency.  The  new 
agency  will  be  named  "Action." 

The  President's  reorganization  plan 
will  implement  the  proposal  he  made 
when  he  addressed  the  University  of 
Nebraska  student  body  at  Lincoln  2 
montlis  ago. 

At  th  .t  time,  Mr.  Nixon  issued  an 
appeal  for  the  geI^erations  to  work  to- 
gether harmoniously  and  with  dedication 
toward  a  single  goal  of  a  better  Amer- 
ica. As  he  pointed  out,  the  compassion 
and  commitment  of  our  younger  adults, 
combined  with  the  discipline  and  ex- 
perience of  somewhat  older  ones,  can 
accomplish  the  objectives  all  of  us  seek 
for  our  country. 

We  need  not  be  reminded  that  the 
opportunities  for  meaningful  volimteer 
service  aie  greater  tt:<iay  than  ever  before 
in  our  history.  On  all  &'  '.os  of  us  we  see 
examples  of  pressing  needs — needs  which 
cannot  be  met  completely  by  government, 
or  by  industry  They  will  be  met  ulti- 
mately onlj-  by  a  unified  society  mobiliz- 
ing all  of  its  powers  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  essential  changes. 

The  heart  of  such  an  encompassing 
effort  must  be,  as  it  always  has  been  in 
our  Nation,  a  voluntary  effort 


Let  us  look  at  the  many  tasks  con- 
fronting us,  all  of  which  pose  direct  and 
exciting  challenges  for  the  stout  of  heart 
and  the  young  of  spirit. 

There  is  the  requirement  to  continue 
and  expand  our  message  of  progress 
through  democracy  which  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  carrj'ing  to  foreign  na- 
tions. 

There  is  the  desperate  plight  of  our 
overcrowded  cities. 

There  is  the  need  to  clean  up  and  to 
regenerate  our  environment. 

There  is  the  need  to  revitalize  our 
rural  communities  and  our  i-ura!  life  so 
that  we  may  look  ahead  to  a  more  equi- 
table balance  between  urban  and  rural 
populations. 

There  is  the  problem  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, and  of  health  and  of  many  other 
pressing  needs. 

.  Government  can  do  much  to  solve 
these  problems.  Industry  has  grown  tre- 
mendously in  social  consciousness  in  re- 
cent years.  Labor  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  work  in  this  area. 

But  these  gigantic  forces  in  them- 
selves have  scarcely  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  many  of  our  problems.  The  prob- 
lems are  too  vast.  Because  they  touch 
and  affect  \1rtually  the  entire  population 
of  the  Nation  in  one  way  or  another, 
their  solution  will  be  fashioned  only  by 
the  entire  Nation  working  in  concert. 

Much  of  the  inspiration  and  direction 
of  such  a  movement  can  come  from 
voluntary  service. 

Thus  the  proposal  which  President 
Nixon  has  placed  before  us  is  a  critical 
one.  It  is  his  concept  of  how  the  mechan- 
ics of  such  a  program  can  best  mobilize, 
motivate,  and  move  forward  a  disciplined, 
strongly  committed  national  voluntarj- 
force. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  to  support  this  fine  and 
forward-looking  move.  We  owe  it  to  our 
people  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
selected  excerpts  from  the  President's 
message  on  Action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Fbom  Prksident  Nixon's 

Message  on  "ACTION" 

coMPosrnoN 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  Action 
would  administer  the  functions  of  the  fol- 
lowing programs : 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America;  VISTA 
volunteers  work  in  domestic  poverty  areas 
to  help  the  poor  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

Auxiliary  and  Sjjecial  Volunteer  Programs 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity:  At 
present  the  National  Student  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram Is  administered  under  this  authority. 
This  program  stimulates  student  voluntary 
action  programs  which  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

Poster  Grandparents:  This  program  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  the  elderly  poor  to 
sisslst  needy  children. 

Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program:  RSVP 
provides  opportunities  for  retired  persons 
to  F>erform  voluntary  serrlces  In  their  com- 
munltlp<i. 

Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives:  SCORE 
provides  opportunities  for  retired  business- 
men to  assist  in  the  development  of  small 
businesses 
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Active  Corps  of  Executives:  ACE  provides 

opportunities    for    working   businessmen   to 
assist  in  the  development  of  small  businesses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

C0jU£ 

Although  reorganization  Is  only  a  step. 
It  Is  the  essential  first  step  toward  the  goal 
of  a  system  of  volunteer  service  which  uses 
to  the  fullest  ad\antageE  the  power  of  all 
the  .'Vmerican  people  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  American  nation. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  the  new  agency 
would,  first,  expand  the  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  innovations  In  voluntary  actions. 
Health  services,  housing,  the  environment, 
educational  development,  manpower,  and 
community  planning  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
aress  'n  which  we  would  act  to  accomplish 
more  through  voluntary  service,  and  I  Intend 
to  ask  for  additional  funds  and  additional 
authority  for  Action  to  explore  new  ap- 
proaches to  these  and  other  problems. 

Second,  there  are  many  Americans  who 
want  to  contribute  to  our  national  life 
through  voluntary  citizen  service,  but  who 
cannot  serve  full  time.  Their  contributions 
must  not  be  wasted.  Volunteers  In  full-time 
service  would  work  with  part  time  volunteers 
and  the  new  agency  would  develop  and  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  more  people  to  give 
part  time  service. 

Third,  Action  would  bring  together  In  one 
place  programs  which  appeal  predominantly 
to  younger  Americans  with  those  that  ap- 
peal to  older  Americans  and  would  work  to 
bring  the  energy,  the  Innovative  spirit,  the 
experience,  and  the  skills  of  each  to  bear  on 
specific  problems.  The  generations  In  Amer- 
ica share  America's  problems— they  must 
share  In  the  search  for  solutions  so  that  we 
all  mav  share  In  the  benefits  of  our  solutions. 

Fourth,  Action  would  develop  programs  for 
combining  foreign  service  with  domestic  serv- 
ice to  accommodate  volunteers  Interested  in 
such  an  opportunity.  I  believe  that  young 
people  In  particular  would  be  Interested  in 
the  chance  for  this  experience  and  would 
greatly  benefit  from  It.  I  know  there  would 
be  great  value,  for  example.  In  permitting 
those  who  have  served  the  needs  of  the  p>oor 
abroad  to  turn  their  skills  and  experience 
to  helping  the  poor  at  home  and  vice  versa. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Fifth,  at  the  present  time  valuable  pro- 
fessional skills  offered  In  voluntary  service 
are  too  frequently  limited  by  narrow  cate- 
gorical programs  when  their  broader  appli- 
cation Is  urgently  needed.  For  example,  the 
contributions  of  businessmen  made  through 
SCORE  and  ACE  are  provided  only  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  We  know 
that  the  skills  of  business  can  be  used  In 
many  areas  where  they  are  not  used  pres- 
ently. Action  would  open  new  channels  for 
service  and  would  permit  a  more  extensive 
utilization  of  business  and  other  vocational 
and  professional  abilities. 

Finally,  by  centralizing  admlnl.stratlve 
functions  of  the  volunteer  services,  the  new 
agency  would  provide  a  more  effective  sys- 
tem of  recruitment,  training,  and  placement 
of  full  time  volunteers  than  the  present  cir- 
cumstances permit.  It  would  provide  a  single 
source  of  Information  and  assistance  for 
those  who  seek  to  volunteer  full  time  serv- 
ice. And  It  would  permit  more  effective  man- 
agement of  services  than  is  currently  possi- 
ble In  the  administration  of  volunteer  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  more  efficient  use  of 
resources. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  line  with  this  effort  to  build  on  what 
we  have  learned.  Action  would  function  with 
particular  concern  for  these  basic  principles ; 

It  would  encourage  local  IrUtlatlve,  and 
would  support  local  programs  to  solve  local 
problems. 

Where  appropriate  the  new  agency  would 
*»«lgn  voltmteers  to  assist,  and  work  under 
"»e  technical   supervision   of  other   Federal 


agencies,  State  and  local  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations, and  private  sponsors. 

The  services  of  local  part-time  volunteers 
would  be  sought  and  supported  In  the  effort 
to  accomplish  specific  Jobs.  They  would  be 
assisted,  when  necessary,  by  full-time  voltm- 
teers. 

Universities  and  colleges.  State,  city  and 
private  organizations  must  be  engaged  In  the 
effort  to  broaden  opportunities  for  volunteer 
service  and  under  the  new  agency  they 
would  be  as.'^lsted  In  these  efforts. 

Finally,  to  meet  the  Increasing  need  for 
skilled  volunteers  Action  would  give  In- 
creased emphasis  to  recruiting  and  applying 
the  skills  of  trained  craftsmen  and  profes- 
sional workers. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  those  today,  as  there  always  wlU 
be,  who  find  Infinite  fault  with  life  in  this 
Nation  and  who  conveniently  forget  that 
they  share  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
life  we  lead.  But  our  needs  are  too  greet  for 
this  attitude  to  be  accepted.  America  be- 
longs to  all  of  Its  people.  We  are  all  responsi- 
ble for  the  direction  this  Nation  will  take 
In  the  century  ahead,  for  the  quality  of  life 
we  win  lead  and  our  children  will  lead.  We 
are  all  responsible,  whether  we  chooee  to  be 
or  not,  for  the  survival  and  the  success  of 
the  American  experience  smd  the  American 
dream. 

So  there  Is  little  room  for  the  luxury  of 
making  complaints  without  making  com- 
mitments. 

America  must  enlist  the  ideals,  the  energy, 
the  experience,  and  the  skills  of  Its  people 
on  a  larger  scale  than  It  ever  has  in  the 
past.  We  must  insure  that  these  efforts 
be  used  to  maximum  advantage.  We  must 
insure  that  the  desire  to  serve  be  linked 
with  the  opportunity  to  serve.  We  must 
match  the  vision  of  youth  with  the  wisdom 
of  experience.  We  must  apply  the  under- 
standing gained  from  foreign  service  to 
domestic  needs,  and  we  must  extend  what 
we  learn  in  domestic  service  to  other  nations. 
And  in  all  these  endeavors,  I  believe,  we 
oan  bring  the  power  seen  from  afar  to  focus 
clearly  on  the  problems  and  the  promise  of 
our  time. 


RETIREMENT  OP  ROSS  G.  STAPP  AS 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WYOMING 
HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Ross  G.  Stapp  as  superintendent 
of  the  Wyoming  Highway  Department 
effective  March  15,  1971.  Mr.  Stapp  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  department 
since  July  1965,  and  came  to  that  distin- 
guished position  from  the  ranks  of  the 
department.  He  was  first  employed  by 
the  State  highway  department  in  1927, 
and  since  tliat  time  he  has  served  in  var- 
ious capacities.  His  career  reflects  step- 
by -step  promotions  and  advancements 
throughout  the  many  years  in  which  he 
has  served. 

During  his  years  of  service  with  the 
State  highway  department,  the  Wyoming 
Department  has  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  progressive  ones 
throughout  the  entire  country.  The  fine 
network  of  highways — both  State  and 
Federal — ^whlch  we  enjoy  today  are  due 
in  no  small  part  to  his  service  and  lead- 
ership to  the  department. 

In  addition  to  his  official  duties  with 
the  State  highway  department,  Ross  has 
been  most  active  in  various  professional 
associatloins  Inrolvtnfir  the  engineering 
community.  Among  other  official  posts 
which  he  has  held  are:  President  of  the 


American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  president  of  the  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cheyenne  Engineers  Club, 
and  president  of  the  Wyoming  Engineer- 
ing Society.  In  these  capacities  Mr.  Stapp 
has  contributed  greatly  to  his  chosen 
profession  and  has  brought  great  credit 
and  distinction  to  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  the  offices  which  he  has  held. 

Besides  these  professional  activities,  he 
has  been  deeply  concerned  over  the  years 
with  the  status  of  public  employees  gen- 
erally and  has  been  most  active  in  the 
formation  and  administration  of  the  Wy- 
oming State  Employees  Association  and 
the  Wyoming  Highway  Department  Em- 
ployees Association.  He  has  been  most 
active  and  helpful  in  the  implementation 
of  the  Wyoming  retirement  system,  hav- 
ing served  as  chairman  of  the  retirement 
board  for  some  8  years. 

In  leaving  the  post  as  superintendent, 
Mr.  Stapp  leaves  a  most  impressive  rec- 
ord which  I  am  certain  will  serve  as  a 
challenge  to  those  who  will  follow  him 
in  this  cajjacity.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  very  closely  with  him  will  cer- 
tainly miss  his  advice  and  counsel,  and 
I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  best  wishes  to  him  upon  his  re- 
tirement. 


TRIBUTES  TO  •WHITNEY  YOUNG 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  very  excellent  presenta- 
tions that  express  the  value  and  nobility 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  late 
Whitney  Young. 

I  submit  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  March  21,  by  Sterling 
Tucker — "He  Viewed  and  Related  to 
Washington  as  a  Special  City,"  and  an 
article  from  Life  magazine  of  March  26, 
1971,  by  Andrew  Young  entitied  "Whit- 
ney Young:  Working  From  the  Middle." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  21,  1871] 

He  VIEWID  and  REUITED  to  WASHINOTOJf  AS  A 

Special  Cttt 
( By  Sterling  Tucker ) 

On  Thursday,  Mar.  12,  1971,  I  was  rush- 
ing from  a  special  meeting  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  a  luncheon  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
when  I  was  intercepted  by  my  Washington 
Urban  League  Office.  They  informed  me  of 
the  death  of  Whitney  Young  Jr.  As  I  walked 
from  the  first  floc»-  of  City  Ball  to  a  waiting 
automobUe,  the  driver,  Jerry  Hackney,  said 
to  me,  "Boss,  you  are  Just  like  a  ghost,  some- 
thing really  shook  you  up." 

Even  as  I  write  this  piece  I  cannot  yet 
believe  that  Whitney  Young  is  dead.  He  was 
so  full  of  life  and  there  was  so  much  of  It 
ahead  for  him.  Somehow  I  still  find  myself 
expecting  that  maybe  this  Is  aU  a  terrible 
hoax,  a  tnlxed-up  negative  happening.  And 
yet  I  know  It  to  be  true.  I  was  among  the 
group  who  went  to  Lagoe,  Nigeria,  to  accom- 
pany his  body  bcone.  It  was  a  long,  long 
journey.  On  the  way  back  I  had  plenty  of 
time  to  think  and  much  of  that  time  was 
spent  in  refiectlon  on  Whitney  Young,  as  he 
viewed  and  related  to  Washington  as  a  spe- 
cial city. 

HOT   KIGHT 

My  mind  went  back  to  the  March  on 
Washington  in  1963.  Prom  the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  Whlitney  Young  sounded 
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the  call  to  America  to  come  to  Its  senses  and 
set  Its  blaclc  brothers  free.  I  had  watched 
how  he  related  to  that  crowd  and  they  to 
him,  and  the  spark  of  oneness,  unity  and 
purpose  that  his  words  seemed  to  generate. 
Perhaps  not  many  people  remember  what 
he  or  anyone  else  said,  for  the  movement 
and  the  spirit  of  that  march  have  been  en- 
shrined in  the  famous.  "I  Have  a  Dream" 
speech  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Tet  I 
know  that  the  impact  of  that  event  was  only 
possible  because  of  the  leadership  of  each 
of  the  so-called  "Big  10,"  particularly  the 
quiet,  persistent,  unifying  voice  of  Whitney 
In  the  difficult  days  leading  up  to  that  March. 
About  a  month  after  the  march,  Wash- 
ington was  on  the  brink  of  burning.  It  was 
a  hot  night  In  August  In  a  church  where  I 
had  brought  together  leaders  of  govern- 
ment, religion,  business,  civil  rights  edu- 
cation and  just  average  people.  We  were 
brainstorming  to  figure  a  way  out  of  the 
tension  and  pending  chaos.  I  asked  Whitney 
Young  to  come  and  speak  briefly  before  we 
go  home?"  Whitney  Young's  response  was 
to  provide  manpower  to  lend  technical  sup- 
port. It  was  his  opinion  that  poor  people, 
like  everyone  else,  have  a  right,  even  a  re- 
sponsibility, to  let  their  government  know 
that  people  need  food  and  jobs,  to  let  their 
government  know  that  there's  trouble  in 
the  land. 

Whitney  Young  believed  In  poor  people 
and  they  believed  In  him.  I  thought  about 
this  more  last  Tuesday  as  the  funeral  motor- 
cade left  the  Riverside  Church  in  New  York 
City  moving  through  Harlem  to  LaGuardla 
Field,  where  family  and  friends  would  ac- 
company the  body  of  our  leader  to  its  final 
resting  place  In  a  black  cemetery  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Lining  the  streets  of  Harlem  were  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  and  oldsters — there  to 
pay  their  final  respects  to  one  whom  they 
knew  as  a  giant  among  giants;  a  man  among 
men. 

There  were  victory  signs,  Black  Power  and 
"power  to  the  people"  salutes,  and  bowed 
heads  and  hands  over  hearts.  There  were 
children  with  signs  scrawled  in  their  own 
loving  way,  reading;  "Public  School  129  will 
miss  you  Whitney  Young"  and  "thank  you 
Whitney  Young  for  what  you  have  done  for 
us." 

Here  In  his  death  I  sensed  a  coming  to- 
gether of  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future.  I  felt  that  perhaps  through  his  work 
these  people  had  found  their  own  Identity, 
for  as  in  the  words  of  Howard  Thurman: 
"A  man  has  to  be  at  home  somewhere  before 
he  can  be  at  home  everywhere." 

This  outpouring  of  people  took  place  in 
Harlem,  but  that's  only  because  that's  the 
route  Whitney  passed  that  day.  It  might  well 
have  been  the  Shaw.  Anacostla  or  14th 
Street   areas   of    Washington. 

Whitney  Young  was  many  people.  He  was 
the  head  of  a  large,  important  national  or- 
ganization with  over  60  years  of  work  on  be- 
half of  the  poor  and  forgotten  In  this  nation. 
An  organization  large  In  staff,  commanding 
substantial  resources  and  established — 
therefore,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  execu- 
tive leadership  from  him.  He  was  also  a 
leader  of  American  thought,  scholar '  and 
statesman,  carrying  the  message  of  Black 
America  from  the  highest  Councils  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  thickly  carpeted  conference 
rooms  of  corporate  suites,  to  the  people  In 
the  deepest,  darkest  corners  of  the  ghettos — 
helping  each  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  problems  and  the  roles  that  each  must 
play. 

Because  he  carried  these  tremendous  bur- 
dens. It  was  always  good  to  see  him  relax, 
though  he  seldom  did  completely.  I  recall 
one  occasion  when  we  took  our  wives  with 
us  to  a  conference  In  Los  Angeles  and  decided 
to  take  some  time  out  to  go  to  Disneyland. 
I  wasn't  very  enthusiastic  about  spending  a 
day  in  an  amusement  park  and  I  suspect 


that  Whitney  felt  very  much  as  I  did.  Never- 
theless, we  went  and  I  was  so  pleased  to  watch 
him  enjoy  the  rides  and  walk  the  grounds. 
But  even  as  we  walked  his  conversation  In- 
variably turned  to  the  myriad  of  problems 
which  were  perennial  concerns.  Some  new 
idea  would  occur  to  him  that  he  would  want 
to  try  out  on  me.  Some  new  approach,  some 
new  contact.  His  mind  was  always  searching 
for  something  that  could  change  the  hor- 
rible plight  of  so  many  people. 

WHITE    ROLE 

One  of  his  greatest  frustrations  was  that 
he  couldn't  get  white  America  to  understand. 
as  he  knew  they  should,  the  role  that  they 
had  to  play  In  solving  these  problems.  He 
would  often  say  to  leaders  of  government 
and  indu.stry  that,  "if  you  expect  blacl:  lead- 
ership to  convince  their  followers  that  work- 
ing through  the  system  was  the  very  best 
way  to  bring  change,  then  the  system  would 
have  to  yield  some  victories  for  black  people." 
He  otten  said,  "action  not  rhetoric,  Is  what 
counts." 

Our  discussions  took  place  In  a  hotel  In 
New  York  or  Washington  or  in  his  back  yard 
In  New  Rochelie.  These  from  dinner  into  the 
night  sessions  were  a  part  of  our  work  style 
because  he  was  just  too  busy  during  the  day- 
light hours  doing  what  had  to  be  done.  Nights 
were    reserved   for    thinking    and    planning. 

These  discussions,  while  yieldir.g  new  di- 
rections and  strategies,  also  had  much  thera- 
peutic value  for  us.  They  sometimes  served 
to  relieve  him  of  some  of  the  weleht  of  the 
burdens  he  bore.  They  helped  me  recharge  my 
energy-producing  batteries. 

I  suppose  I  was  one  of  his  favorite  walls 
for  he  was  constantly  bouncing  things  off 
me  and  I  always  felt  free  to  bounce  them 
right  back  at  him. 

I  also  remember  his  great  love  for  children. 
Walking  one  day  through  the  Urban  League 
Neighborhood  Development  Center  area 
around  New  Jersey  Avenue,  he  would  stop 
and  talk  to  a  kid  here,  another  there — not 
about  anything  special.  He  just  wanted  to 
know  them.  I  thought  about  this  the  night 
his  grandson  was  born  just  10  months  ago, 
and  how  proud  he  was  just  like  anyone  else 
that  was  a  grandparent  for  the  first  time. 

In  1964  I  headed  a  voter  registration  drive 
for  the  National  Urban  League.  In  17  cities. 
a  small  staff  and  56.000  volunteers  registered 
a  half-million  new  black  voters.  Whitney 
had  fathered  the  idea,  rai.sed  the  money  for 
the  project,  but  Insisted  upon  remaining  In 
the  background. 

I  wanted  to  put  him  on  a  walking  tour  of 
the  cities  to  encourage  people  to  get  out  and 
vote.  He  finally  consented  to  the  tour  but  of 
only  a  few  cities.  Washington  being  one  of 
them.  As  I  think  back  on  it  now.  I  belfeve 
he  had  some  resistance  for  two  reasons;  be- 
cause he  felt  it  might  be  regarded  as  show- 
manship and,  I  suspect  that  he  wondered 
whether  the  name  and  the  face  of  Whltnev 
Young  were  sufficiently  known  to  generate 
much  Interest  in  this  tour.  Had  Whitney  been 
able  to  open  his  eyes  just  for  a  while  as  the 
motorcade  went  throtigh  Harlem  on  Tuesday 
and  If  he  could  have  peeked  once  more  as 
the  entourage  went  through  Louisville  and 
Lexlncrton.  Ky..  he  would  have  realized  that 
the  crowds  had  come  to  see  him.  to  pay  their 
last  respects.  One  sign  carried  in  the  crowd 
by  two  boys  would  have  started  his  mind  to 
work  again,  for  It  read.  "It  took  the  death 
of  a  great  man  to  get  our  streets  cleaned." 

[Prom  Life  magazine,  Mar.  26,  1971] 
WnrrNEY  Young;  Wop.kimg  F^om  the  Middle 
(By  Andrew  J.  Young) 
The  more  that  white  folks  trust  and  re- 
spect a  black  leader,  the  greater  the  sus- 
picion in  the  black  community.  It  was  In- 
conceivable to  alienated  blacks  that  Whit- 
ney Young  could  deal  with  the  big  busl- 
ne«3  establishment  or  government  without 
"selling  out."  From  their  bitter  perspective, 


"If  you  were  telling  it  like  it  is,  you  couldn't 
be  tolerated  long." 

On  the  other  end,  most  of  the  business 
world  greeted  Whitney  Young  with  resent- 
ment and  scorn  reserved  for  those  arrogant, 
uppity  "niggers"  who  dared  raise  a  moral 
challenge  In  a  world  where  profits,  not 
prophets,  reign  supreme.  For  every  Henry 
Ford,  Andrew  Heiskell  or  Mil  Batten  who 
concerned  himself  with  Whitney's  cries  for 
opjxjrtunlty  and  justice,  there  were  hun- 
dreds who  contributed  "tokens"  to  gain  a 
little  "PR"  with  black  consumers  and  thou- 
sands who  "couldn't  care  less"  what  hap- 
pened beyond  the  company  gate. 

la  trying  to  bring  together  these  two  fac- 
tions— the  black  community  and  the  white 
business  world — Whitney  Young  was  willing 
to  suiter  criticism  from  both  sides.  He  was 
in  the  middle,  a  part  of  that  segment  of 
America  which  the  pioneer  black  sociologlet 
E.  Franklin  Frazier  blasted  In  1957  aa  the 
black  boursjeolsle.  Frazier  saw  this  sector 
as  an  "escapist,"  conformist  caricature  of 
white  America,  and  to  some  extent  this  was 
an  accurate  indictment.  But  there  is  a  long 
legacy  of  freedom  fighters  who  came  from 
that  middle  group  between  "haves"  and 
"have  nots"  and  nonetheless  bound  them- 
selves to  their  Impoverished  brethren  and 
struggled  with  them  to  produce  a  new  day 
for  all.  Internationally,  Jomo  Kenyatta, 
Kwame  Nkrvunah  and  Julius  Nyerere  of  Afri- 
ca. Gandhi  and  Nehru  of  India — all  of  these 
men  whom  we  now  revere  as  statesmen  and 
liberators — came  from  this  middle  ground 
and  were  at  some  time  damned  as  "com- 
promisers." 

The  black  bourgeoisie  In  America  includes 
the  proud  black  parents  who  "ate  dirt"  if 
necessary  to  raise  their  children  out  of  pov- 
erty, and  by  arming  the  children  vrtth  an 
undyl!ig  faith,  wisdom  and  education  as  se- 
curity against  the  stresses  of  racism,  pre- 
pared them  to  be  leaders  of  their  people 
Those  secriflclal  efforts  provided  the  society 
with  men  like  Whitney  Young,  Martin  King 
and  others  who  were  able  to  work  with  pas- 
sionate Intensity  to  correct  the  ills  of  this 
nation,  yet  do  so  with  calculated  logic  and 
tactical  effectiveness.  The  leadership  style 
thev  employed  Us  reminiscent  of  that  of  the 
professional  quarterback  who  lives  under 
tension  and  violence  and  yet  must  calmlj 
pick  apart  the  defenses  of  the  opposition. 
Prior  to  1961  when  Whitney  Young  became 
its  executive  director,  the  National  Urban 
League  was  basically  a  social  welfare  agency 
which  subsisted  largely  on  community  chest 
funds.  Whitney  had  the  vision  and  ability 
to  put  this  well-established  and  respected 
organization  to  work  for  meaningful  reform 
of  our  society.  Under  his  leadership  the 
league  no  longer  was  a  group  that  simply 
helped  the  poor  to  adjust  to  a  racist  and  ex- 
ploitative system;  It  organized  blacks  to  reg- 
ister to  vote  and  participate  in  government 
as  a  means  of  providing  more  representa- 
tive and  less  corrupt  government  in  all  areas 
of  urban  jxdltlcs. 

He  called  for  jobs  from  industry,  a  Mar- 
shall Plan  for  the  cities  and  a  guaranteed 
minimum  Income  for  all  Americans.  When 
these  envisioned  reforms  were  put  together 
they  constituted  a  potential  revolution. 
Power  and  resources  were  to  be  shared  with 
the  powerless,  and  a  new  life-style  would 
hopefully  emerge,  one  which  included  all 
citizens  In  the  blessings  of  this  society. 

As  the  league  became  more  political,  some 
of  its  past  supporters  withdrew  money.  Whit- 
ney broadened  the  funding  base  of  the 
league,  appealing  to  the  business  commu- 
nity to  support,  for  Its  own  enlightened 
self-interest,  the  inclusion  of  minorities  in 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.  Here  be 
really  found  his  niche.  He  was  perfectly 
suited  to  function  as  Interpreter  of  the 
movement  In  the  board  rooms,  executive 
lunch  and  cocktail  hours  of  America's  busi- 
ness world.  He  had  that  special  knack  of 
being  able  to  stick  a  moral  stiletto  Into  the 
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pompous  consciousness  of  those  far  removed 
from  the  realities  of  city  streets  and  never 
change  his  smile  or  miss  a  sip  of  his  mar- 
tml.  It  takes  a  special  talent  indeed  to  mo- 
bilize the  fiddlers  to  prevent  Rome's  burn- 
ing. 

In  this  role  Whitney  proved  s  perfect  com- 
plement to  the  massive  emotional  upheaval 
of  the  late  1960s.  The  people  were  on  the 
jaarch,  but  marching  masses  have  a  fright- 
ening rather  than  enlightening  effect  on  the 
"upper  class"  unless  an  Interpreter  trans- 
lates the  passionate  demands  for  justice  Into 
statistics — showing,  for  example,  how  the 
demonstrations  linked  up  with  the  widening 
mcome  gap  between  blacks  and  whites. 

Along  with  this  special  mission  to  the 
business  world  he  took  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  to  the  mass  movement.  He 
came  to  Birmingham,  took  a  leading  role  In 
the  March  on  Washington  and  even  marched 
in  Mississippi  when  the  cry  of  Black  Power 
threatened  to  divide  the  movement.  He 
worked  hard  to  maintain  his  integrity  with 
the  action  movement,  and  this  demanded  of 
him  agonizing  appraisal  of  every  action,  for 
when  he  moved,  100  branches  would  feel  In 
their  budget  the  reverberation  of  any  mis- 
calculation. 

No  doubt  the  constant  agony  of  decision 
intensified  and  shortened  Whitney's  life.  So, 
conceivably,  did  tension  brought  on  by  more 
frustration  than  any  man  In  a  creative  mi- 
nority leadership  position  can  bear.  Lately, 
with  the  cities  seemingly  quieting,  Whitney 
Young  saw  much  of  the  support  for  the  Urban 
League's  employment  drives  and  street 
academies  begin  to  drift  away.  It  was  as 
though  black  youth  had  been  the  problem  of 
the  last  decade  and  It  was  now  time  to  slip 
back  to  business  as  usual.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  frustrating  lor  Whitney 
Young. 

Whitney  Young  died  at  the  end  of  an  era. 
The  GO'S,  with  all  their  grandeur,  charismatic 
leadership  and  great  conflict,  have  given  way 
to  a  new  mood  and  a  new  movement.  The 
"new  thing"  Is  "political"  and  It's  local.  The 
mass  marches  of  Selma  In  '65  have  led  to 
black  sheriffs,  county  commissioners,  pro- 
bate judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  in 
several  black  belt  counties  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The 
emotional  outbursts  of  violence  In  the  cities 
have  been  channeled  by  maturing  black 
leadership  into  a  genuine — and  increasingly 
successful — struggle  for  political  power. 

In  addition  to  its  own  Involvement  In  local 
politics,  the  Urban  League's  latest  thrust  Is 
a  goood  illustration  of  the  new  directions  In 
the  movement.  One  of  Whitney's  final  proj- 
ects was  "system  changes" — to  organize 
ghetto  residents  to  alter  permanently  and 
positively  the  Institutional  services  which 
affect  their  lives.  This  project  Involves  the 
league  in  picketing,  selective  buying  and 
para-political  activities  to  give  the  poor  a 
greater  share  of  power  In  the  community. 

The  70s  win  continue  to  bring  a  strength- 
ening of  local  politics  and  community  orga- 
nizations. We  know  that  we  must  build  and 
support  leaders  who  can  continue  our  drive 
for  dignity  and  equality.  The  most  militant 
demand  of  men  like  Whitney  Young  and 
Martin  King  was  that  America  live  out  the 
true  meaning  of  her  creed.  If  we  had  listened 
to  these  giants  of  the  '60's  or  even  let  them 
live  to  continue  working  and  speaking,  we 
would  be  closer  to  their  dream  of  reaching 
this  goal  through  cooperative  and  peaceful 
democratic  means.  We  should  give  thanks 
now  that  they  kept  hope  alive  this  long,  and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  building  one 
America. 


CIVILIAN  REACTOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  21  contains  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Nuclear  Fusion  May  Hold 
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Key  to  U.S.  Fuel  Needs,"  written  by  staff 
writer  Thomas  O'Toole.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond article  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  OToole 
that  I  have  seen  within  recent  days,  and 
not  long  ago  CTR  received  the  editorial 
attention  of  the  Post,  as  well. 

I  am  deUghted  by  this  interest  on  the 
part  of  such  an  important  and  influen- 
tial newspaper  in  the  civilian  reactor 
program.  I  have  stated  many  times — 
and  I  Intend  to  continue  to  state — that 
this  Nation  is  on  the  brink  of  an  energy 
crisis  of  large  proportions.  Although 
breeder  research  and  CTR  research  hold 
out  no  hope  for  the  short-term  energy 
crisis,  they  are,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
certain  answer  to  the  medium-  and  long- 
range  aspects  of  planning  for  our  future 
energy  needs. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  maintained  an  exem- 
plary cooperation  on  CTR  research, 
keeping  each  other  fully  informed  on 
the  latest  technological  developments. 
But  the  U.S..  CTR  and  breeder  programs 
are  seriously  and  short-sightedly  imder- 
funded.  There  will  come  a  time  when  I 
and  others  will  be  able  to  say  that  "we 
told  you  so,"  but  it  will  be  little  comfort. 

The  Domestic  Council  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  is  now  undertaking  a 
review  of  the  Nation's  short-  and  long- 
term  energy  needs.  If  the  review  is  thor- 
ough and  honest — which  I  am  certain  it 
will  be — ^It  will  be  certain  to  reveal  the 
staggering  inadequacy  of  our  existing 
national  energy  policies — such  as  they 
are — and  the  urgent  need  for  more  co- 
ordination and  directed  effort.  Such  an 
effort  must  include  the  adequate  fund- 
ing of  the  breeder  reactor  program  and 
CTR  research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
O'Toole's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NucLEAE  Fusion  May  Houd  Key  to  U.S.  Fuel 
Needs 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

OH  Is  too  expensive,  gas  Is  too  scarce,  and 
coal  is  tX)o  dirty.  That  leaves  atomic  power — 
or  does  it?  The  power  of  the  atom  Is  still  de- 
pendent on  uranium,  which  begets  radioac- 
tive wastes  and  which  In  30  years  could  be 
close  to  exhaustion  all  over  the  earth. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil of  the  White  House  will  be  grappling  with 
the  urgent  and  vital  Issue,  the  Issue  of  how 
to  me«t  the  skyrocketing  demand  for  elec- 
tricity in  the  United  States  and  preserve  the 
environment  at  the  same  time.  The  Coun- 
cil win  dwell  mostly  on  what  must  be  done 
In  the  next  five  years,  but  will  also  take  on 
the  problem  of  energy  demand  In  as  distant 
a  time  as  the  year  2000. 

The  big  question  is  how  to  provide  power 
at  the  lowest  cost  and  least  Insult  to  the 
air  and  water.  While  the  Domestic  Council 
will  probably  make  more  than  a  few  recom- 
mendations about  how  to  achieve  that  goal. 
It  will  also  distill  Its  specific  prof)osals  on 
future  power  needs  down  to  just  two. 

The  first  will  be  to  give  top  priority  for  the 
near  future  (the  next  15  years)  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  fast  breeder  reactor,  a 
program  whose  goal  it  Is  to  produce  more 
nuclear  fuel  than  It  consumes.  The  second 
proposal  v?lll  be  to  continue  development  of 
fusion  power,  In  the  expvectatlon  that  elec- 
tricity from  thermonuclear  fusion  will  begin 
to  turn  on  our  lights  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 


"The  breeder  reactor  and  the  fusion  reac- 
tor are  not  coming  on  like  g&ngbusters  right 
now,"  says  White  House  energy  adviser  S. 
David  Freeman,  "but  there's  little  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  breeder  will  be  the  wcH-k- 
horse  of  the  1990s  and  that  fusion  holds  the 
real  promise  for  the  21st  century." 

Almost  everybody  in  the  United  States 
knows  that  the  country  is  suffering  a  power 
shorta^,  that  the  340  inUlion  kilowatts  of 
electricity  the  nation  is  able  to  generate 
today  Is  not  enough  to  supply  our  pectk  needs 
and  stave  off  seasonal  emergencies. 

What  people  don't  know  is  that  the  power 
shortage  could  get  worse,  that  the  nation 
wUl  need  more  th&n  1.3  billion  kilowatts  of 
electricity  20  years  from  now,  and  2  billion 
kilowatts  by  the  year  2000.  Even  that's 
assuming  there  are  no  unanticipated  leaps  In 
population  or  in  electrical  demand  In  the 
next  30  years. 

"What  worries  me  is  that  demand  accel- 
erates while  we  preach  p>ower  conservation," 
says  the  White  House's  Freeman.  "I'm  very 
much  concerned  that  the  growth  of  pov^er  In 
the  United  States  will  continue  at  a  faster 
rate  than  we  expect,  project  or  can  keep  up 
with." 

Keeping  up  with  the  nation's  power 
demands  has  been  made  all  the  more  difficult 
by  the  rising  price  of  oil  and  the  growing 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  There  is  also  the 
siu-ge  of  public  concern  about  clean  air, 
which  conceivably  could  eliminate  coal  and 
all  but  the  lowest-sulphur  oils  ae  future 
energy  sources. 

Conventional  nuclear  electricity  Is  also 
under  environmental  fire,  which  is  one 
reason  why  the  White  House  will  recommend 
turning  to  the  fast  breeder  reactor  as  the 
nation's   power  source  in  the   1980s. 

What  Is  a  fast  breeder  reactor?  In  essence, 
one  that  creates  more  atomic  fuel  than  it 
burns  up.  In  an  oversimplified  way,  It  doee 
this  by  having  metals  like  thorium  absorb 
the  escaping  neutrons  of  a  fissioning  fuel  like 
urarUum,  This  splits  the  thorium  atom,  and 
the  splitting  creates  more  neutrons^  which 
can  bombard  more  thorium  to  create  stlU 
more  energy. 

Though  It  still  works  on  the  principle  of 
atomic  fission,  nuclear  breeding  has  a  far 
different  engineering  to  It  than  today's  con- 
ventional atomic  plants.  FVsr  one,  breeder 
reactors  will  be  cooled  down  by  liquid  sodium 
metal,  which  means  the  reactors  wont  need 
vast  quantities  of  cooling  water  and  won't 
have  to  operate  under  pressure. 

This  gives  the  breeder  two  big  advantages 
over  the  water-cooled  reactors  in  use  today. 

A  breeder  should  leak  almost  no  radio- 
activity, since  it's  not  pressiu-lzed  and  not 
subject  to  the  leaks  that  any  pressurized 
pltimblng  has.  The  second  advantage  Is  that 
it's  not  using  cooling  water  and  therefore  not 
discharging  heated  water  into  any  lakes  and 
rivers  that  might  be  alongside  the  power 
plant. 

Just  as  Important,  breeder  reactors  will 
physically  produce  fissionable  plutonlum 
fuel  as  they  burn,  so  much  so  that  a  working 
breeder  will  be  able  to  refuel  Itself  and  a 
second  Identical  reactor  every  seven  to  10 
years.  This  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  breeder's  Im- 
portance, since  most  mining  experts  believe 
the  United  States  will  run  out  of  uranium 
before  the  end  of  this  century. 

While  the  breeder  might  sound  like  the 
aiLswer  to  most  of  our  energy  prayers,  it's 
far  from  a  perfect  blessing.  To  begin  with, 
the  United  States  does  not  have  a  working 
breeder  reactor,  despite  the  fact  that  work 
has  begun  to  develop  one  17  years  ago  and 
$600  million  has  been  spent  on  that  de- 
velopment to  date.  Plans  call  for  $103  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  on  the  breeder  In  fiscal 
1972,  and  the  AEC  fully  expects  to  spend 
$100  million  a  year  for  the  next  15  years 
before  satisfying  Itself  that  it  has  a  safe  and 
efficient  breeder  plant. 

The  main  reason  the  breeder  has  been  so 
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slow  to  develop  1b  Its  coolant,  liquid  Bodlum 
metal.  Sodium  U  one  of  the  most  reactive 
metals  known  to  man,  Igniting  instantly  on 
contact  with  air  and  water. 

"We  had  hoped  that  four  large  breeder 
plants  would  be  operating  oommerclally  by 
1984."  said  Milton  Shaw,  director  of  the 
AEC's  division  of  reactor  development,  "but 
it  won't  be  any  earlier  than  1986,  and  the 
big  thing  that's  slowing  \is  up  1»  develop- 
ment of  the  pumpw.  the  valves  and  the  heat 
exchangers  that  must  handle  the  liquid 
sodium." 

Shaw  nonetheless  thinks  that  a  breeder 
milestone  will  be  reaped  In  the  next  year, 
through  the  award  of  a  contract  to  either 
Weetinghouse  Electric  Corp.  or  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  to  build  a  BOO,000-kllowatt  "demon- 
stration" plant  somewhere  in  the  Northeast 
or  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  only  thing 
holding  It  up  is  the  price  that  private  in- 
dustry will  have  to  pay  for  the  $500  million 
plant  since  the  AEC  has  been  authorized 
to  provide  only  $60  million  worth  of  federal 
support, 

"If  It  takes  10  green  lights  to  get  going," 
Shaw  says,  "we've  got  nine  of  them  on  and 
glowing.  I  fully  expect  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem within  a  year." 

NIARING    THE    T7LTIMATB? 

Even  as  Shaw  sets  about  resolving  that 
problem,  scientists  at  seven  tJ.S.  laboratories 
pjre  laboring  to  tame  and  use  the  same  power 
of  thermonuclear  fusion  that's  unleashed  In 
the  explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bomb. 

Fusion  power  Is  as  close  to  an  ultimate 
means  of  making  electricity  as  anything  un- 
der the  sun,  but  It  is  also  proving  to  be  the 
most  elusive  method  of  making  power  that's 
ever  been  researched.  Scientists  began  work 
on  fusion  In  1952,  two  years  before  work 
was  begun  on  the  fast  breeder.  If  anything, 
practical  fusion  power  lags  16  years  behind 
practical  breeder  power. 

The  United  States  has  spent  $440  million 
on  fusion  power  research  so  far  and  plans  to 
spend  another  $28  million  this  year.  If  talk 
in  federal  scientific  circles  is  any  guideline, 
that  figure  will  rise  to  niore  than  $30  million 
next  year. 

What  is  fusion?  Almost  the  opposite  of 
fission,  where  heavy  elements  like  uranium 
are  split  up  into  lighter  ones  by  neutron 
bombardment.  Fvialon  works  by  combining 
light  elements  like  deuterium  and  tritium 
(both  isotopes  of  hydrogen)  into  heavier 
ones,  releasing  a  terrific  amount  of  energy 
when  they  do. 

Scientists  have  long  known  that  the  way 
to  bring  about  a  fusion  reaction  Is  to  heat 
a  light  gas  to  such  a  high  temperature  (30 
million  degrees  and  more)  that  it  forms  a 
plasma,  which  Ls  an  electrified  form  of  the 
same  gas.  The  problem  is  to  hold  the  plasma 
In  its  electrified  state  long  enough  for  fusion 
to  occur. 

For  years,  scientists  were  unable  to  con- 
tain the8«  multlmiUion-degree  plasmas  for 
any  xiseful  length  of  time,  even  after  they 
learned  to  keep  the  plasmas  bottled  up  with 
some  of  the  strongest  magnetic  fields  ever 
created  by  man  The  problem  was  that  plas- 
mas behaved  like  unstable  and  super-hot 
fluids,  always  finding  ways  to  slosh  out  of 
the  bottle. 

"We  started  asking  ourselves  whether 
there  was  some  unknown  law  of  nature  that 
said  we  couldnt  do  this,"  said  Dr.  Robert 
Hlrsch.  deputy  director  of  the  AEC's  con- 
trolled thermononuclear  fusion  program.  "All 
our  experience  was  telling  us  that  the  plas- 
mas were  more  clever  than  the  people  work- 
ing with  them.  " 

A    BKEAKTBaOUCH 

Dogged  determination  paid  off,  and  about 
five  years  ago  scientists  began  to  s«e  r«sults 
m  the  fusion  program.  They  discovered  they 
could  hold  the  plasmas  for  longer  periods  of 
time    by     purifying    the    plasmas    and    by 


streamlining  the  magnetic  fields  that  con- 
tained the  plasmas.  They  found  that  mak- 
ing the  magnetic  fields  weaker  In  the  center 
and  stronger  at  the  edge  created  a  kind  of 
magnetic  "well."  in  which  the  plasmas 
tended  collect. 

By  the  end  of  1970,  "classical"  plasma 
containment  had  been  carried  off  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain  and  six  different 
institutions  In  the  United  States — Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  the  University  of  Texas,  Gulf 
General  Atomic  Corp.  and  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Nobody  has  yet  achieved  a  pure  fusion 
reaction,  but  to  hear  the  most  ardent  fusion 
enthusiasts  tell  It  there  are  no  more  major 
barriers  left  to  stop  it.  A  milestone  of  sorts 
was  reached  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  when 
scientists  at  Los  Alamos  successfully  cranked 
up  the  largest  device  yet  built  to  achieve 
fusion,  a  $ia  million  machine  called  the 
Scyllac. 

in  the  next  two  years,  similar  machines 
are  scheduled  to  start  working  at  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory,  MIT  and  Oak  Ridge, 
to  test  out  different  methods  of  fusion.  Con- 
taining plasmas  as  hot  as  50  million  degrees 
is  still  the  problem,  but  most  fusion  enthusi- 
asts think  it's  within  reach. 

One,  two,  three  or  even  four  working 
fusion  containers  does  not  mean  the  arrival 
of  fusion  power.  That  must  wait  at  least  20 
years,  for  the  time  when  a  fusion  reactor  can 
be  built  to  produce  commercial  electricity 
from  fusion. 

"The  problem  of  recovering  useful  power 
after  attaining  the  required  plasma  confine- 
ment time  Is  a  completely  new  and  perhaps 
separate  problem."  said  Dr.  Harold  Forsen 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  last  week. 
"The  problems  of  handling  neutrons,  breed- 
ing tritium  gaa  in  Sowing  liquid  metals,  the 
transfer  of  enormous  heats,  radiation  dam- 
age to  materials  and  safety  .  .  .  there  Is  a 
vast  number  of  special  problems  that  need 
to  be  explored." 

Nearly  everybody  In  the  power  business 
.says  that  the  problems  should  be  explored, 
if  only  because  fusion  holds  out  the  promise 
of  abundant  and  relatively  clean  power. 


BECAUSE  IT  IS  POSSIBLE.  IS  IT 
NECESSARY? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
book,  "The  Technological  Society,"  the 
French  writer,  Jacques  EUul,  gave  his 
view  of  the  dominating  force  of  our  age 
"When  he  said: 

Everything  which  is  technique  Is  neces- 
sarily used  as  soon  as  It  Is  available,  without 
distinction  of  good  or  evU.  This  Is  the  prin- 
cipal law  of  our  age. 

There  are  some  men  who  believe  that 
such  a  law  is  not  inevitable  smd  that 
technical  possibility  must  be  incorpo- 
rated with  human  and  ethical  Judgments 
in  making  decisions  about  proceeding 
from  technical  possibility  to  societywide 
application. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) has  been  one  of  Congress'  lead- 
ing proponents  of  technology  assessment 
and  the  need  for  greater  application  of 
human  considerations  in  tiie  decision- 
making processes  siirroimdlng  the  ap- 
plication of  new  technology.  In  a  debate 
last  December  over  continued  Federal 
funding  of  the  supersonic  transport  in 
the  absence  of  any  answers  to  the  serious 
questions  on  environmental  impact  of 
the  SST,  Senator  Nelson  observed: 

The  environmental  issues  are  going  to  come 
to  us  one  at  a  time.  We  cannot  tackle  them 


all  at  once,  though  I  wish  we  could.  This  one 
(SST)  has  come  to  us  involving  the  first 
major  specific  confrontation  in  the  Congress 
over  the  environmental  concerns,  over  the 
environmental  implications  of  technological 
development  and  a  test  ol  whether  or  not  we 
are  prepared  to  say  "No"  to  the  utilization 
of  technology  simply  because  it  works.  This 
Is  what  we  have  always  done  in  the  past,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  our  indiscriminate  use 
of  technology,  all  in  the  name  of  progress, 
we  have  pwlluted  every  major  watershed  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Later  in  the  SST  debate.  Senator  Nel- 
son expounded  more  eloquently  on  the 
issue  of  the  need  for  technology  assess- 
ment before  the  technology  is  applied. 
William  Hines,  a  top  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Sim-Times,  picked  up  on  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin's  December  17, 
1970,  floor  speech  in  a  column  he  wrote 
for  the  Universal  Science  News,  Inc.  In 
his  column,  Hines  concluded  that — 

Nelson  was  talking  basically  about  tech- 
nology assessment,  which  la  only  a  special- 
ized type  of  common  sense  applied  at  a  high 
level.  Just  as  the  average  man  is  expected  to 
contemplate  the  probable  consequences  of 
his  acts  in  everyday  life,  so  decisionmakers 
should  attempt  to  evaluate  the  consequences 
of  technological  advance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
"was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BtTRDEN  OF  PBOOr  SHOUU)  BE  ON  INNOVATORS 

(By  WlUlam  Hines) 

WASHiNGTON.^More  often  than  not,  a  spe- 
cious  technological  argimient  is  won  on  ihe 
assertion  that  "you  can't  stop  progress".  Only 
occasionally  will  a  prudent  man  pause  to  ask, 
"Why  not?" 

This  is  what  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  ( D-WU. ) 
did  the  other  day  in  an  unusually  passionate 
and  eloquent  speech  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Nelson  rose  spec^cally  to  speak  against  the 
supersonic  transport  plane,  but  his  message 
had  far  broader  a{>pllcatlon. 

Nelaon's  theme  was  a  simple  one :  He  came 
back  to  the  words  "not  pro\en"  time  and 
again  a-s  he  reviewed  the  sorry  history  ol  gal- 
loping technology  and  what  It  has  done  and 
is  doing  to  the  world. 

He  spoke  of  the  late  Rachel  Carson  and 
her  warnings  about  the  "SUent  Spring"  that 
would  break  some  year  after  sJl  the  song- 
birds had  died  from  the  effects  of  careless 
o. erase  of  DDT.  Rachel  Carson  in  her  life- 
time was  the  object  of  many  people's  scorn, 
a  "little  old  lady  In  tennis  shoes,"  a  m'Jddle- 
headed  do-gooder,  an  alarmist.  She  made  her 
argumeoits.  Nelson  recalled,  and  they  were 
brushed  aside  as  "not  {>roveii". 

He  recounted  how  scientists  warned  that 
Lake  Erie  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  load 
of  industrial,  agricultural  and  miuilcipal 
wastes  being  poured  into  It  in  an  ever-in- 
creasing stream  after  World  War  II,  and  how 
their  warnings  were  shrugged  off  as  not 
proven". 

He  told  of  the  pollution  of  Lake  Superior, 
"an  incredibly  delicate,  pure  lake,"  a  min- 
ing company  that  has  been  dumping  huge 
amounts  of  taconlte  (Iron  ore)  tailings  into 
It  with  permission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  despite 
warnings  that  were  waved  aside  as  not 
proven". 

"The  case  Is  no'jv  being  proved."  Nelson 
said.  "Various  trace  elements  In  the  tailings 
were  found  and  there  Is  great  concern  that 
it  may  start  poUutlon  blossoming  In  the 
lake." 

Even  the  ocean  Is  not  Immune  to  the  ef- 
fects of  man's  depredations.  Nelson  pointed 
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out.  He  mentioned  the  alarming  discovery  of 
excessive  amounts  of  mercury  lu  the  flesh 
of  tuna,  an  oi>en-ocean  species,  and  cited 
widespread  scientific  opinion  that  the  ocean 
is  doomed  in   the  foreseeable  future. 

Nelson  was  talking  basically  about  tech- 
nology assessment,  which  is  only  a  special- 
ized type  of  common  sense  applied  at  a  high 
level.  Just  as  the  average  man  Is  expected 
to  contemplate  the  probable  consequences  of 
his  acts  In  everyday  life,  so  decision-makers 
should  attempt  to  evaluate  the  consequences 
of  technological  advance. 

In  going  about  this  sometimes  dlCBcult 
reasoning  process.  Nelson  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing, decision-makers  shouldn't  wave  away 
reasoned  arguments  against  a  technological 
development  simply  because  they  are  "not 
proven".  The  burden  of  proof,  he  was  saying, 
should  be  on  those  pushing  the  technological 
development,  whether  it  be  a  supersonic 
transport  airplane,  a  new  form  of  Insecticide, 
or  a  new  way  of  extracting  ore. 

The  detergent  mess  we  find  ourselves  in  is 
an  excellent  case  In  point.  When  the  day  of 
the  modem  washday  miracle  dawned,  a  few 
people  foresaw  the  consequences  of  release 
of  large  quantities  of  "hard"  phosphate  de- 
tergents Into  the  environment.  Tap  water 
with  a  frothy,  beer-like  head  was  the  even- 
tual result,  and  when  this  situation  became 
intolerable  a  new  type  of  detergent  had  to 
be  developed — one  whose  magic  ingredient 
would  break  down  In  nature. 

Makers  of  the  second-generation  deter- 
gents were  persuaded — In  large  measure  by 
the  government — to  move  away  from  phos- 
phates and  toward  a  different  cleansing 
agent  called  mtrllotrlacetlc  acid  (NTA). 
Again,  warnings  were  heard  but  went  un- 
heeded because  they  are  "not  proven".  A 
multi-million-dollar  Industry  was  created  to 
fill  the  raw-material  needs  of  the  NTA-based 
detergent  manufacturers. 

And  then,  the  day  after  Nelson  made  his 
"not  proven"  speech  to  the  Senate,  the  gov- 
ernment ordered  manufacture  of  all  NTA- 
based  detergents  discontinued.  The  action 
was  taken  on  the  basis  of  experiments  with 
animals  which  Indicated  a  danger  to  embryos 
from  NTA. 

One  of  the  government  spokesmen  called 
NTA  "an  even  greater  environmental  hazard" 
than  the  phosphates  It  was  brought  in  to  re- 
place. Phosphates,  at  least,  have  never  been 
shown  In  laboratory  experiments  to  cause 
birth  defects  or  abortion. 

Ironically,  the  officials  who  announced  the 
NTA  ban  said  that  a  link  between  NTA  and 
p.Tssible  fatal  damage  in  humans  Is  "not 
proven". 


MEDICAL  CARE.  NOT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  col- 
umn published  last  week  in  the  New 
York  Times,  written  by  Mr.  Tom  Wicker, 
states  in  a  perceptive  way  what  is  emerg- 
ing as  one  of  the  most  important  Issues 
in  the  debate  over  national  health  in- 
surance— whether  tne  program  should  be 
administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  in  medicare,  or  whether  It 
should  be  administered  by  the  private 
insurance  companies. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wicker's  view 
that  the  private  insurance  companies 
have  'no  inalienable  right  ...  to  make 
money  in  the  medical  care  business."  The 
real  questions  are  whether  we  are  going 
to  develop  a  program  capable  of  bring- 
ing high-quality  health  care  to  every 
American,  and  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  private  Insurance  carriers 
should  participate  In  reaching  that  goal. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Wicker's  colunm  will 
be  of  interest  to  aU  of  us  In  the  Senate 
concerned  with  the  health  crisis.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  18,  1971] 

In  The  Nation — Medical  Cark,  Not 
Insukanck 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

The  private  health  Insurance  Industry  has 
testified  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  a 
national  system  of  medical  care  should  be 
administered  through  private  health-Insur- 
ance companies — naturally. 

This  comes  at  a  crucial  momec^c.  President 
Nixon  Is  proposing  a  medical  care  plan. 
anothM-  is  being  offered  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  and  backed  by  a  hundred  Congres- 
sional sponsors,  and  the  redoubtable  Wilbtir 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  not 
only  Is  devising  bis  own  health  scheme  but 
also  Is  scheduling  It  for  consideration  ahead 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  revenue-sharing  program. 
That  kind  of  activity  almost  certainly  will 
result  at  last  in  a  national  medical  care  pro- 
gram, which  Is  long  overdue. 

Why  should  such  a  program,  which  In  any 
form  win  require  a  considerable  Investment 
of  taxpayers'  money,  necessarily  be  admin- 
istered through  private  Insurance  companies? 
Many  of  them  have  dubious  records  of  serv- 
ice, not  all  offer  policies  that  even  come 
close  to  paying  most  medical  expenses,  and 
the  number  and  variety  of  them  would  re- 
quire In  any  case  a  considerable  degree  of 
Federal  regulation. 

Any  way  you  look  at  It,  the  imposition  of 
private  profit-making  companies  on  a  na- 
tional medical  plan  would  Impose  another 
layer  of  costs.  Industry  representatives  con- 
ceded to  the  subcc«nmlttee  that  the  over- 
head costs  of  private  health  Insurance  jwUcles 
amount  to  about  half  the  premiums  charged 
to  Individual  subscribers.  If  taxpayers  are  to 
support  the  national  health,  must  they  also 
support  *.he  profits  of  private  companies? 

On  thj  other  hand,  presumably,  no  one 
would  object  to  the  profits,  nor  would  any- 
one mind  private  comijany  administration, 
if  indeed  a  higher  level  of  medical  care  and 
a  more  efficient  and  effective  administration 
of  the  program  woul '  result. 

It  is  hard  to  argue,  for  instance,  that  in- 
stead of  private  companies  there  should  be 
a  new  Federal  medical  care  bureaucracy,  with 
Its  associated  state  and  regional  bureauc- 
racies— although  the  one  clear  analogy  is  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
oven  the  private  insurance  industry  considers 
to  have  done  an  excellent  Job  In  administer- 
ing Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

It  Is  true,  moreover,  that  building  private 
Insurance  firms  into  a  national  medical  oare 
structure  would  place  a  screen  between  the 
Government  and  the  doctors — so  that  the 
latter  would  have  what  many  of  them  con- 
sider an  essential  freedom  from  bureaucratic 
regulation,  and  the  o^wrtunlty  to  continue 
in  an  essentially  private  practice  of  medicine. 

This  leads  to  a  third  possibility — that  both 
from  a  taxpayer's  and  a  doctor's  point  of 
view,  sensible  study  of  the  problem  may  sug- 
gest that  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  those 
who  can  afford  It  to  continue  paying  for  their 
own  medical  care  through  private  Insurance, 
much  as  they  do  now,  as  long  as  that  does 
not  Interfere  with  or  diminish  the  ability  of 
the  less  affiuent  to  get  eidequate  medical  care 
when  they  need  it. 

All  of  these  things  may  be  true.  What  Is 
not  true  is  that  private  Insurance  has  some 
inherent  place  In  the  medical  care  system — 
that  the  doctrines  of  free  enterprise  or  pri- 
vate medicine  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
create  an  inalienable  right  for  private  com- 
panies to  make  money  In  the  medical  care 
business. 

In  fact,  once  the  idea  of  a  national  medl- 
cil-care  system  Is  accepted,  only  two  prin- 


ciples ought  really  to  be  considered  Immuta- 
ble. The  first  is  that  everyone  should  get  the 
medical  care  he  needs,  when  he  needs  it,  for 
as  long  as  he  needs  It,  unhampered  by  his 
lack  of  ability  to  pay  (either  medical  care 
charges  or  insurance  premiums);  and  the 
other  Is  that  the  quality  of  that  medical  care 
should  be  as  high  as  possible. 

These  ideals  can  hardly  be  reached  over- 
night, and  perhaps  never  fully  can  be.  Achiev- 
ing medical  care  for  all,  for  Instance,  proba- 
bly would  make  it  harder  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  medical  care.  But  Congress  and 
the  Administration  ought  to  keep  In  mind 
that  their  task  is  to  devise  the  most  effective 
national  medical  care  plan — ^not  a  private 
Insurance  scheme.  The  latter  will  be  useful 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  helps  realize  the 
former. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  AND  LAOS, 
OR,  HOW  "TIMB8'  CHANGE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways reassuring  to  find  that  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  United  States  are 
viewed  similarly  by  our  Gkrvernment  and 
by  our  Nation's  major  sources  of  wisdom 
and  enlightenment.  And  so  it  was  with 
much  satisfaction  that  I  recently  reread 
two  editorials  from  one  such  source.  The 
New  York  Times,  which  demonstrates  a 
keen,  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
situation  in  Laos. 

My  only  criticism  of  the  editorials  is 
that  they  perhaps  are  a  bit  too  hawki^ 
in  their  advocMy  of  sending  American 
fighting  troops  into  Laos.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  so  far  resisted  pressures 
to  take  such  action. 

However,  all  things  considered,  I  be- 
live  the  editorials  offer  some  food  for 
thought.  Try  this  tidbit,  for  example: 

The  spreading  military  crisis  in  Laos  com- 
pels the  American  Govemmjent  to  'take  a  new 
look  at  tibls  tiny  but  strategically  important 
kingdom  and  to  review  Its  ■wh<Me  policy  ■with 
a  view  toward  more  foioeftil  action  to  keep 
It  out  of  Oonununlat  hands. 

The  Times  notes: 

The  orlals  has  been  sLmsnertng  ever  since 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1&54,  and  said 
the  latest  development  has  "put  pro-Com- 
munist forces"  on  the  Mekong  River,  where 
they  can  menace  Thailand,  and  is  opening  a 
new  route  ftor  Communist  Invasion  of  em- 
battled South  Vietnam. 

A  "grim  «atemative"  to  a  political  so- 
lution, the  Times  continues,  "Is  massive 
mihtary  aid  from  the  outside,  which 
might  trigger  a  larger  conflict."  While 
noting  the  President  is  loath  to  embark 
on  such  a  policy,  the  editorial  argues 
that  "SEATO  t\nd  ANZUS,  which  are 
pledged  to  joint  protection  of  the  area, 
should  also  have  their  say." 

The  second  New  York  Times  editorial 
notes  again  that — 

The  United  States  faces  a  hazardous  deci- 
sion on  'Whether  to  support  lAOtlan  antl- 
Communlst  forces  at  this  time  by  sending 
American  troops  to  I&oe. 

Apparently,  opting  for  such  a  move 
the  editorial  states  it  "might  even  help 
induce  the  neutralist  and  Pathet  Lao 
rebels  to  reach  a  compromise  settle- 
ment." 

Mr.  President,  if  these  editorials  ap- 
pear a  bit  out  at  character,  perhaps  it  is 
because  they  appeared  on  May  12  and 
15,  1962,  respectively — during  another 
era,  when  a  man  named  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy was  in  the  White  House. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  The  New  York  Times.  May  12.  1962] 
New  Look  at  Laos 

The  spreading  military  crisis  In  Laos  com- 
pels the  American  Government  to  take  a  new 
look  at  this  tiny  but  strategically  Important 
kingdom  and  to  review  Its  whole  policy  with 
a  view  toward  more  forceful  action  to  keep 
it  out  of  Communist  hands. 

The  crisis  has  been  simmering  ever  since 
the  Geneva  csonference  of  1954  which  was 
supposed  to  settle  everything  but  merely  led 
to  continued  Intermittent  fighting  In  Laoa 
and  one  military  coup  after  another.  It 
reached  Its  preeent  stage  when  the  combined 
neutralist  and  Oommunlst  forces,  aided  by 
Sovlert  Russia,  Communist  China  and  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  broke  the  latest  year- 
old  cease-fire  agreement  and  launched  a  new 
offensive  that  has  overrun  several  strong- 
holds of  the  pro-Western  Government  and 
placed  all  northwest  Laos  under  Comxnunlsit 
control. 

This  development  has  put  pro-Communist 
forces  on  the  Mekong  River,  where  they  can 
menace  Thailand,  and  Is  opening  a  new  route 
for  Communist  invasion  of  embattled  South 
Vietnam. 

I»resldent  Kennedy  declared  three  months 
ago  that  if  the  cease-fire  were  broken  we 
would  be  faced  with  "most  serious  decisions." 
But  the  Government  clings  to  Its  present 
policy,  agreed  upon  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Premier  Khrushchev  at  Vienna, 
which  calls  for  a  neutral  and  independent 
Laos  under  a  coalition  regime  formed  of  pro- 
Western,  neutralist  and  Communist  factions. 
It  has  joined  Britain  In  calling  on  Soviet 
Russia  to  stop  the  Communist  offensive  and 
has  Induced  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  whom 
It  backs  as  a  neutralist  Premier,  to  call  for  a 
Communist  withdrawal. 

It  has  little  hope  that  the  Communists  will 
really  surrender  what  they  hold.  It  does  hope 
for  restoration  of  the  cease-fire  and  resump- 
tion of  the  dragging  coalition  negotiations 
between  the  three  princes  heading  the  three 
rival  factions  who  view  It  all  as  a  family 
affair  to  be  settled  In  Laotian  fashion.  The 
American  policy  Is  bas<Kl  on  Washington's 
belief  that  the  Laotians  are  uninterested  In 
political  or  Ideological  conflicts  and.  In  con- 
trast to  the  Vietnamese,  will  not  fight.  But 
to  back  up  that  policy  and  force  the  pro- 
Western  leaders  Into  the  coalition  with  the 
Communists,  even  to  surrender  the  army  and 
police,  which  they  refuse,  American  author- 
ities have  tended  to  under-cut  the  pro-Weat- 
ern  Government  even  to  accuse  It  of  prov- 
ocation, until  this  policy  begins  to  resemble 
that  which  lost  China. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  grim  alterna- 
tive is  massive  military  aid  from  the  outside, 
which  might  trigger  a  larger  conflict.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Is  rightly  loath  to  embark  on 
such  a  policy,  but  SEATO  and  ANZUS.  which 
are  pledged  to  Joint  protection  of  the  area, 
should  also  have  their  say. 

[Prom  The  New  York  Times,  May  15,  1962] 
The  Laotian  Drama  Qthckens 

The  decision  of  neutralist  Prince  Souv- 
anna Phouma  to  return  from  Paris  to  Laos 
somewhat  Increases  the  possibility  that  rival 
Laotian  factions  may  yet  agree  on  a  coalition 
government.  Having  tasted  military  defeat 
last  week  In  northwest  Laos,  the  Vientiane 
antl-Communlst  leaders.  Prince  Boun  Oum 
and  General  Phouml  Nosavan,  nxay  now  be 
more  Inclined  to  let  Prince  Souvanna  control 
the  key  Defense  and  Interior  Ministries  In 
the  proposed  coalition. 

A  bigger  question  will  be  the  attitude  of 
the  third  Prince  In  the  Laotian  political  tri- 
angle, Prince  Souphanouvong.  After  the  vic- 


tory of  his  Pathet  Lao  troops,  stiffened  by 
Vietnamese  Comm.unlst  cadres,  he  may  be 
encouraged  to  raise  his  price  for  joining  the 
coalition.  His  viewpoint  will  be  a  significant 
reflecton  of  the  way  his  backers — the 
U.3.S.R..  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China — look  at  the  situation  In  Laos  at  this 
time. 

Prince  Souvanna 's  leverage  over  Souphan- 
ouvong, his  half-brother,  does  not  appear  to 
be  great.  The  latter  has  ignored  the  neu- 
tralist Prince's  plea  that  I>athet  Lao  forces 
puU  back  to  lines  they  held  before  their 
recent  assault  on  Nam  Tha.  Moreover,  the 
leader  of  the  neutralist  army  In  Laos,  Gen- 
eral Kong  Le,  who  has  been  voyaging  to 
P>elplng  and  Moscow,  has  been  making  state- 
ments Indicating  he  is  more  Inclined  to  echo 
Prince  Souphanouvong 's  views  than  Prince 
Souvanna 's. 

The  United  States  faces  a  hazardous  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  support  Laotian  antl- 
Communlst  forces  at  this  time  by  sending 
American  troops  to  Laos.  Conceivably  such 
a  move  would  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
a  coalition.  It  might  even  help  Induce  the 
neutralist  and  Pathet  Lao  rebels  to  reach  a 
compromise  settlement.  Their  reaction,  of 
course,  would  depend  on  Hanoi,  Pelplng  and 
Moscow. 

However,  the  Conamunlst  decision  might 
well  be  Instead  to  break  off  all  considera- 
tion of  a  comprise  and  make  a  hot  war  In 
Laos  to  which  Vietnamese  and  (less  likely) 
Chinese  Communist  troops  would  move  In 
large  numbers.  The  risks  of  American  inter- 
vention are  all  the  greater  because  the  in- 
effectiveness displayed  by  the  Vientiane  Gov- 
ernment and  Army.  We  might  find  that  we 
have  no  indigenous  political  and  military 
forces  of  any  consequence  to  support. 

Prince  Souvanna's  return  home  and  the 
resumption  of  political  negotiations  may 
bring  a  pause  on  the  military  fronts  in  Laos 
that  will  give  Washington  and  the  American 
people  time  to  consider  and  prepare  for  the 
dangerous  decisions  that  may  yet  have  to  be 
made. 

Meanwhile,  the  Communists  Involved  In 
Laos,  of  whatever  nationality,  must  also  real- 
ize the  risks  to  them  of  the  explosive  situa- 
tion there.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  repeatedly 
said  he  wants  a  peaceful,  neutral  Laos;  the 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  Communist  regimes, 
in  negotiations  at  Geneva,  have  also  com- 
mitted themselves  to  this  view.  Laos  is  a  test- 
ing ground  of  the  possibility  of  dealing  with 
the  Communist  bloc  without  war.  Failure  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  allies  to  honor  the 
modus  Vivendi  worked  out  at  Geneva  risks 
a  fantastically  dangerous  military  confronta- 
tion in  this  far-off  corner  of  Southeast  Asia. 


HOOSIER  MASTER  FARMER 
CITATIONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  note  recently  that  six  Indiana 
men  have  been  honored  by  being  desig- 
nated as  1971  Master  Farmers.  These 
coveted  awards,  which  are  based  on 
"two- thirds  for  competence  as  a  farmer 
and  one-third  for  involvement  in  com- 
munity affairs,"  were  conferred  by  Prai- 
rie Farmer  magazine  in  Indianapolis  on 
February  26. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  more  than 
100  Indiana  farmers  have  received  simi- 
lar recognition  in  the  last  45  years.  85  of 
them  between  1925  and  1935.  and  30 
since  1968  when  the  program  was  reln- 
stituted  after  having  been  discontinued 
for  some  three  decades.  An  unusual  as- 
pect of  the  six  named  this  year  from  In- 
diana is  that  two  of  them  are  brothers, 
Erland  and  William  Rothenberger,  who 
are  partners  in  a  large,  modem  nation- 
ally  recognized   corn,    hog,    and   cattle 


farm.  The  other  winners  include  Lloyd 
Catton,  an  outstanding  dairy  farmer, 
Morris  Hoar,  who  has  a  large  swine  and 
beef  herder  operation,  James  Shilling, 
who  produces  grain  on  240  acres,  and 
Richard  Ward,  another  large  producer  of 
corn,  hogs,  and  beef  cattle. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  tribute  to  these  fine 
Indiana  farmers  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  description  of  their  ac- 
complishments, which  appeared  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer  for  March  6,  1971,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  Prairie  Parmer,  March  6,  1971) 

Sts  HoosiKRs  Rzcnvx  Master  Pabmzr      * 
Cttattons 

It's  doubtful  whether  any  American  farm 
has  hosted  as  many  farm  groups  and  foreign 
visitors  over  the  past  20  years  as  the  William 
R.  and  Erland  G.  Rothenberger  farm  near 
Frankfort.  These  brother-partners  are  recog- 
nized nationally  as  Innovators  In  the  pro- 
duction of  corn.  hogs,  and  cattle. 

Both  are  graduates  of  Purdue  University — 
Bill  in  animal  science  and  Erland  In  bio- 
chemistry. Both  began  farming  with  their 
father  after  graduation.  Psu-m  account  rec- 
ords kept  in  cooperation  with  Purdue  since 
1928  show  their  swine  enterprise  has  changed 
almost  completely  every  10  years. 

They  own  and  operate  577  acres,  all  but 
20  producing  continuous  com.  They  raised 
and  marketed  2591  hogs  in  1969,  but  may 
increase  this  vrtth  their  new  slotted-floor 
gestation  building.  They  also  buy  and  feed 
out  400  beef  calves  each  year. 

The  Rothenbergers  have  been  among  the 
first  to  adopt  such  innovations  as  slotted- 
floor  confinement  for  hogs  and  wheel  track 
planting  for  corn.  Extremely  competent  in 
the  field  of  animal  nutrition,  they  were 
aware  of  the  vitamin  E-selenlum  deficiency 
of  swine  rations  before  most  university  nu- 
tritionists were. 

They  grow  450  acres  of  com  for  grain  each 
year  and  about  65  acres  for  com  silage.  Their 
best-ever  com  yield.  In  1965,  was  127  bu. 
The  1970  crop  yielded  about  100  bu. 

Their  corn  production  system  Involves  30- 
In.  rows  with  6-row  equipment,  harvest  pop- 
ulations of  20.000  to  21.000.  and  80%  single- 
cross  hybrids.  They  test  soils  on  half  the  farm 
each  year  and  have  run  occasional  leaf  analy- 
ses in  July. 

With  the  completion  of  their  new  swine 
gestation  building,  the  swine  enterprise  will 
be  confined  except  for  gilts  left  on  pastxire 
for  conditioning. 

One  finishing  floor  Is  located  at  Erland's 
farmstead  and  the  rest  of  the  swine  facilities 
are  at  Bill's.  The  feed  and  grain  handling 
facilities  are  at  Bill's  but  the  machine  stor- 
age and  cattle  feedlot   are  at   Erland's. 

Most  of  their  calves  have  come  from  the 
west  and  southwest  In  recent  years,  but  they 
have  fed  some  from  the  south.  They  have  3 
large  concrete  stave  stlos — one  filled  with 
silage,  the  other  2  with  high-moisture  com. 

During  the  harvest  season  Bill  operates 
the  combine  and  Erland  operates  the  grain 
dryer.  They  have  only  one  full-time  em- 
ployee. 

BOl's  qualities  of  le«idershlp  were  recog- 
nized by  Purdue  University  when  he  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
agriculture.  He  has  been  president  or  board 
member  of  such  groups  as  the  National  Pork 
Producers  C.^uncll.  National  Livestock  and 
Meal  Board.  Institute  of  ArUmal  Agriculture 
and  Top  Farmers  of  America. 

A  past  president  of  the  Indiana  Farm 
Management  Association,  Bill  has  appeared 
on  numerous  Farm  Science  Days  panels  at 
Purdue.  He  is  a  bank  director,  has  organized 
and  taught  adult  farm  classes,  and  served 
on  2  community  study  committees. 
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Erland  is  also  a  past  jyresident  of  the  In- 
diana P^rm  Management  Association  and 
is  an  8- year  menibar  of  the  state  hog  cholera 
emdlcatlon  committee.  He  too  appears  on 
numerous  state  and  national  farm  manage- 
(oent  panels.  He  was  chairman  of  the  local 
library  board  and  served  on  the  high  school 
parent  advisory  courLcU. 

Both  Bothenjbergers  have  served  on  nearly 
every  board  and  committee  in  their 
oiiurches — ^Bill  In  the  First  Christian  church 
and  Erland  In  St.  Matthefw  Methodist  chunoh. 
The  WUllajn  Rothenbergere  have  2  chil- 
dren: Ron,  29;  and  Oaroi  (Mrs.  Larry)  Mc- 
Kee,  28.  The  Erland  Rothenbergers  also  have 
a  children:  Steve,  24;  and  Karen  (Mrs.  Ron- 
ald) Rudolph,  22. 

Lloyd  G.  Clayton  of  LaPorte  keeps  a  Hol- 
ateln  dairy  herd  that  consistently  ranks  high 
in  a  strong  dairying  county.  During  a  re- 
cent 12-month  rolling  herd  average,  his  milk- 
ing string  of  40  to  45  cows  produced  18,600 
pounds  of  milk  and  703  pounds  of  butterfat. 
After  high  sohool  Clayton  took  a  winter 
abort  course  in  dairy  prodxuotlon  at  Purdue. 
He  then  farmed  with  his  father.  When  his 
flkther  retired  In  1946,  Clayton  bought  the 
farm. 

Clayton  chose  stanchions  instead  of  a 
milking  parlor  and  loafing  barn  when  he 
remodeled  the  milking  facilities  In  1951.  He 
still  milks  in  stanchions,  using  a  vacuumi 
transfer  syBtetn  Instead  of  a  conventional 
pipeline. 

One  of  the  first  to  drylot  his  milking  herd, 
Clayton  feeds  green-chopped  alfalfa  when 
its  available  and  corn  silage  and  hay  the 
rest  of  the  year.  He  began  feeding  baking 
soda  to  his  oowb  a  few  years  ago,  about  4 
pounds  per  ton  of  dry  feed.  He's  convinced 
it  has  raised  his  butterfat  test  about  two- 
tenths  of  a  point. 

Most  of  the  bull  calves  are  fed  out  as  steers 
on  the  farm.  Clayton  does  keep  a  bull  for 
helfere  and  problem  breeders,  but  seJects 
bulls  from  several  artlfloal  breeding  studs 
for  selected  matlngs. 

In  recent  years  Clayton  has  transformed  a 
10-acre  swampy  brushy  area  Into  excellent 
pasture  of  reed  canarygrass  and  blrdsfoot 
trefoil.  He  starts  25  to  30  heifers  on  It  each 
spring  and  removes  them  as  they  near 
freshening. 

Clayton  is  a  past  president  of  his  county 
co-op,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  county  Pure 
Milk  Association,  Is  now  president  of  his 
county  Holsteln  breeders  association,  and  has 
held  all  offices  In  the  county  DHIA  and  town- 
ship Farm  Bureau. 

In  the  Salem  Chapel  United  Methodist 
church  be  has  been  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  official  board,  is  a  church  lay 
leader,  teaches  a  junior  boys  class,  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  choir. 

The  Claytons  have  3  children:  David,  23; 
Nancy.  20;  and  Vane,  11. 

Morris  E.  Hoar  of  Salem,  with  the  help  of 
his  wife  and  a  full-time  employee,  operates 
589  acres,  feeds  out  525  beef  calves,  and  has 
embarked  on  a  swine  program  which  will 
eventually  market  2000  hogs  a  year. 

A  Purdue  winter  short  course  graduate. 
Hoar  began  farming  with  his  father  In  1943. 
He  later  bought  a  farm  of  his  own.  When  his 
father  died  in  1958,  he  took  over  manage- 
ment of  that  farm. 

Hoar  keeps  a  swine  herd  of  120  sows,  far- 
rowing 30  sows  per  group  8  times  a  year.  He 
weans  9  pigs  per  litter  regularly. 

Confinement  buildings  haven't  solved  all 
Hoar's  management  problems,  but  they  are 
a  big  Improvement  over  former  facilities.  He 
formerly  handled  80  sows  on  2  farms  In  plg- 
looB,  feeding  out  1000  to  1200  each  year  on 
pasture. 

The  cattle  feeding  enterprise  Is  spread  over 
3  small  feedlots  at  separate  farmsteads.  The 
farm  has  a  history  of  stalk  rot  so  Hoar  uses 
calves  to  glean  the  fields.  He  also  grazes  them 
on  odd  size  pastures,  providing  6  lb.  grain 
per  day. 


Hoar  F>refers  to  feed  heifers  and  gets  most 
of  his  calves  from  Louisville  weighing  around 
500  lb.  He  keeps  them  about  10  months  and 
sells  them  around  1000  lb. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  hybrids  Hoar 
planted  In  1970  were  largely  resistant  to  the 
southern  corn  leaf  blight.  He  uses  single  and 
3 -way  crosses,  harvest  populations  of  about 
18,500,  and  28-ln.  row  widths. 

Hoar  Is  currently  on  the  county  council, 
serves  on  the  board  of  the  Jackson  County 
REMC,  is  on  the  county  extension  board.  Is 
a  Farm  Bureau  member  of  24  years,  and  be- 
longs to  his  county's  pork  and  cattlemen's 
associations.  He  has  also  been  a  board  mem- 
ber of  his  county  co-op  and  has  been  a  soU 
and   water  conservation  district  supervisor. 

In  the  Mt.  Tabor  Christian  church  he  has 
been  a  trustee,  deacon,  and  Sunday  school 
teacher. 

The  Hoars  have  5  children:  Donald.  27; 
Connie  (Mrs.  Tom)  Garrlot,  25;  Marcla  Ann, 
21:   Robert,  19;  and  David  Lee,  8. 

James  W.  Shilling  of  Knox  owns  676  acres, 
rents  450,  and  custom- farms  240.  It's  a  cash 
grain  operation — ^he  keeps  no  liveertock. 

Shilling  began  fanning  with  his  father  In 
1957.  By  1960  he  was  making  most  of  the 
management  decisions,  then  his  father  re- 
tired In  1963. 

An  active  participant  In  Purdue's  recent 
Top  Operator  classes.  Shilling  has  run  his 
own  com  production  system  thru  the  com- 
puters 3  times.  He  keeps  his  own  records  and 
furnishes  landlords  with  Itemized  accounts 
of  seed  and  fertilizer  used  and  yields  at 
year's  end. 

Farming  soils  which  are  generally  sandy 
with  limited  yield  potential.  Shilling  aver- 
aged 111  bu.  in  1969  on  884  acres.  He  lias 
developed  a  series  of  minimum-tillage  corn- 
planting  systems,  but  new  uses  a  unit  which 
plants  twelve  30-ln.  rows. 

If  possible,  he  likes  to  do  «U1  his  chisel 
plowing  In  the  fall.  But  If  there  isn't  that 
much  time,  he  disks  Instead.  Very  conscious 
of  wind  erosion  potential,  he  attempts  to 
leave  soils  covered  with  crop  residues  over 
winter. 

Shilling  hauls  all  his  grain  to  either  of  2 
nearby  oommerdal  elevators  and  has  no  dry- 
ing or  storage  facilities  on  his  own  farm.  He 
installed  a  hopper  bottom  on  a  eeml-trailer 
for  the  1970  corn  crop  and  can  unload  In 
3  minutes.  A  2-way  radio  system  Includes 
units  In  his  home,  2  trucks,  car,  and  either 
the  combine  or  tractor. 

In  past  years  Shilling  has  been  Starke 
county's  Outstanding  Yotmg  Parmer  and  its 
outstanding  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict cooperator. 

He  Is  co\inty  Farm  Bureau  president,  on 
the  county  co-op  board,  was  chairman  of 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau's  resolutions  commit- 
tee, is  on  the  county  extension  council.  Is 
a  past  president  of  his  county's  Purdue  Ag 
Alumni  organization,  and  serves  on  the 
county  health  board. 

In  the  United  Methodist  Chvirch  he  has 
been  a  tmstee,  an  usher,  and  Sunday  school 
teacher. 

The  ShllUngs  have  2  children:  Bradford,  9; 
and  Brenda,  6. 

Richard  H.  Ward  of  Crawlordsvllle  is  well 
known  In  Hoosler  agriculture.  He  was  state 
president  of  the  Purdue  Agricultural  Alumni 
Association  froen  1966  to  1967.  He  was  host 
to  the  Indiana  Farm  Management  Association 
during  its  1959  tour  and  Is  past  president  of 
that  association.  He's  also  a  premier  producer 
of  corn,  hogs,  onA  beef  cattle. 

It  takes  considerable  labor  to  grow  660 
acres  of  com.  produce  2400  hogs  a  year,  and 
feed  out  300  steers.  That's  why  Ward  keeps  2 
full-time  employees. 

There  has  been  an  Interesting  sequence  of 
Improvements  in  grain  haiuUing  and  drying 
equipment  on  Ward's  farm.  He  used  an  oil- 
fired  bin  dryer  for  ear -com  at  first.  Then  2  or 
3  years  later  he  changed  to  a  field  sheller  and 
batch-bin  dryer.  He  bought  his  first  oomhead 


for  a  combine  In  1956  and  a  gas-fired  batch 
dryer  In  1957,  svrttched  to  dryeration  In  1962, 
and  bought  a  oontlnuotis-flow  dryer  In  1969, 

Ward  won  the  Mantgomery  county  com 
production  contest  with  a  160-bu.  average  in 
1966.  He  has  30-ln.  rows,  uses  6-row  equip- 
ment, harvests  populations  of  about  23,600, 
and  uses  mostly  single-cross  hybrids. 

Ward  has  never  applied  for  a  patent,  but 
he  designed  and  built  an  electrically-heated 
pig  pad  In  1961.  He  uses  It  in  both  farrowing 
houses  and  sells  these  units  to  other  swine 
producers.  Designed  to  fit  in  the  creep  area 
along  a  farrowing  crate,  the  metal  shell 
contains  conciete  and  insulation  beside  re* 
slstance  heating  units. 

Ward  has  served  on  the  county  council, 
the  county  extension  board,  and  county  TEA 
board,  and  Is  past  president  of  the  ootinty 
historical  society. 

He  also  represents  agriculture  on  an  In- 
diana legislative  committee  studying  local 
government. 

In  the  Linden-Kirkpatrlck  United  Metb- 
odlst  church.  Ward  has  been  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  trustee,  and  youth  director. 

The  Wards  have  2  children:  Nancy,  15;  and 
Rick,  12. 


TERMINATION  OF  HELIUM  CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM  ILL  AD- 
VISED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  taken  steps 
to  terminate  the  helium  conservation 
program.  I  believe  that  this  action  is  ex- 
tremly  ill  advised  as  helium  is  a  scarce 
and  dwindling  resource.  That  helium 
which  is  not  extracted  from  natural  gas 
is  lost  forever.  Future  projections  indi- 
cate that  there  will  be  great  demands  for 
helium.  Helium  has  great  potential  for 
reducing  pollution  associated  with  elec- 
trical power  generation  and  transmission. 
While  It  may  be  that  the  present 
helium  conservation  program  needs  to 
be  revised,  its  total  abolition  represents 
a  gamble  with  the  future  which  hardly 
seems  ,lustifled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rescdution  adopted  by  the 
Kansas  Legislature  expressing  opposition 
to  this  decision  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  statement  I  made  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Horrsx  RjesoLtrnoMT  No.  1038 
A  Resolution  memorializing  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Interlcn-  to  reconsider  ac- 
tion In  canceling  contracts  for  helium 
Whereas,  Mr.  Fred  J.  Buaeell,  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  has  taken  action  purporting  to  can- 
cel all  contracts  with  helium  conservation 
contractors  eSectlve  March  27   because  of 
reduction  In  demand  for  helium;  and 

Whereas,  A  study  conducted  by  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Liberal,  Knnfran.  Indicates  there  Is  a 
need  for  continuing  the  present  program; 
electrical  power  generation  and  transmission 
for  medicine,  oceanography,  welding,  pollu- 
tion-free nuclear  and  magnetohydrodynamlo 
some  of  these  needs  of  private  industry  being 
and  communications;  and 
appears  to  be  temporary  as  was  the  case  In 
1927.  1934  and  1044;  and 
Whereoa,  Reductloti  In  demand  for  heUum 
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Whereas,  Exhaustion  ol  hellum-bearlng 
gas  reserves  is  expected  to  occur  by  1995 
based  u]x>ti  present  estimates  and.  no  sig- 
nificant discovery  has  been  made  In  recent 
years;  and 

Whereas,  Termination  of  contracts  at  this 
time  win  seriously  adversely  affect  the  econ- 
omy of  western  Kansas.  Four  helium  plants 
would  be  closed  In  Ktmsos,  at  Liberal,  Ulys- 
ses, Bushton  and  Otis;  eighty  employees 
would  lose  their  Jobs  In  Liberal  alone  and 
the  state  would  lose  Income,  sales  and  prop- 
erty taxes:  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  we  hereby 
request  the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reconsider  the 
recent  action  of  the  Undersecretary  of  In- 
terior, purporting  to  cancel  the  helium  con- 
tract, and  that  action  be  taken  to  institute 
a  thorough  study  of  the  matter,  and  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
contracts  be  extended  until  a  full  report  with 
recommendations  thereon  can  be  made  to 
the  new  secretary  concerning  the  helium 
conservation  program. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  be  directed  to  send  en- 
rolled copies  of  the  resolution  to  The  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States;  The  Honorable  Robert  Dock- 
ing, Governor  of  Kansas;  members  of  the 
Kansas  congressional  delegation;  Oeorge 
Schultz,  Director  of  tilaoagement  and 
Budget,  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.;  The 
Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C.;  VS.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Statement   of   Senator   Jamks   B.    Peasson 

Before  the  Senate  Interior   Committxb, 

March  23, 1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  submit  this  statemAnt  to  the 
Committee  expressing  my  concern  over  the 
recent  Department  of  Interior  decision  to 
cancel  four  helium  purchase  contracts,  ter- 
minating the  Federal  Helium  Conservation 
Program  which  has  been  in  effect  since  the 
passage  of  the  Helium  Act  Amendments  of 
1960. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  step  may  have 
been  taken  more  In  regard  to  the  short-term 
financial  pressures  which  face  the  Nation 
than  for  the  long-range  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  when  viewed  ag&lnst  a  back- 
drop of  dwindling  natural  resources  and  the 
rising  demand  for  energy. 

This  decision  raises  a  very  real  question 
regarding  national  policy  In  that  It  could 
very  well  place  In  great  Jeopardy  an  Impor- 
tant but  dwindling  national  resource,  one 
upon  which  virtually  all  of  the  free  world 
relies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  become  manifestly 
clear  that  the  nations  who  will  be  the  in- 
dustrial leftders  of  the  future  will  be  those 
which  have  combined  a  maximum  high  en- 
ergy demand  with  a  minimal  amount  of  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

One  path  to  clean,  yet  high  energy  produc- 
tion lies  In  the  development  of  supercon- 
ducting power  generation  and  transmission. 
Superconductivity  Is  a  phenomenon  which 
occurs  at  temperatures  near  absolute  zero, 
when  certain  metals  are  able  to  pass  an  elec- 
tric current  without  resistance.  There  are  at 
least  two  benefits  derived  from  this  occur- 
rence. Because  there  Is  no  resultant  heat  loss, 
smaller  and  more  powerful  equipment  than 
is  currently  In  use  can  be  developed.  Second- 
ly, pollution  is  kept  at  a  mlnlmTim. 

A  superconducting  cable  is  currently  un- 
der development  which  can  compress  the 
equivalent  of  the  load  of  30  conventional 
cables  Into  a  single,  34-lnch  pipe  coded  to 
superouiductlve  temperatures.  This  single 
cable,  safely  burled  underground,  oould 
mMt  th«  present  power  r«qalrem«nta  of 
New  York  City. 


Mr.  Chairman,  helium  is  the  only  known 
element  which  can  make  superconductivity 
fwsslble.  And  helium  Is  also  a  prerequisite 
for  other  facets  of  electrical  production. 

Future  generations  of  atomic  generators 
might  well  use  helium,  rather  than  water, 
as  a  coolant.  In  West  Germany,  where  fresh 
water  outlets  are  not  as  abundant  as  they 
are  here,  electric  power  development  has 
been  moving  towards  helium-cooled  plants. 
A  closed  cycle  plant  Is  now  under  develop- 
ment which  uses  helium  as  a  coolant  for 
a  high  temi>erature  reactor  as  well  as  the 
drive  gas  to  spin  the  turbine  motors. 

Also  under  development  are  Magnetic 
Hydrodjmamlc  (MHD)  generators,  which  are 
reputed  to  have  a  60%  efficiency  as  compared 
to  the  40%  of  conventional  systems.  MHD 
power  creates  electricity  by  passing  an  ion- 
ized gas  across  a  pwwerfiil  magnetic  field. 
Helium  Is  necessary  to  this  system  to  oper- 
ate the  superconducting  magnets  and  to 
provide  the  carrier  gas  for  the  generating 
proces.''. 

Again,  development  of  MHD  generators  is 
considerably  more  advanced  in  Europe  than 
in  our  own  country.  And  In  Oreat  Britain, 
West  Germany  and  other  ooimtrles,  the  de- 
velopment of  these  power  systems  Is  almost 
totally  reliant  on  U.S.  helium. 

In  the  past,  we  have  always  assumed  that 
we  had  the  know-how  and  the  resources  to 
meet  any  problem.  However,  geologists  tell 
us  that  helium  Is  a  limited  resource  and  that 
the  bulk  of  our  current  reserves — some  30 
billion  cubic  feet  now  In  storage — will  be 
depleted  before  1990. 

We  have  been  further  Informed — and  I 
quote  the  Washington  Poet  of  February  14, 
1971 — that  the  Soviet  Union  is  preparing  a 
new  flve-year  plan  which  calls  for  the  "de- 
velopment of  research  Into  nuclear  physics, 
solid-state  and  semi-conductor  physics, 
quantum  electronics,  low  temperature 
physics,  mastering  the  use  of  fast  neutron 
reactors  In  Industry,  and  solution  of  thermo- 
nuclear problems." 

The  Russians  have  given  the  world  notice 
that  among  their  new  goals  Is  the  use  of 
helium  in  the  development  of  low  tempera- 
ture power  generation  equlpnnent  which  will 
be  capable  of  producing  1,030-1,070  billion 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  per  year  (com- 
pared to  740  billion  in  1970).  I  submit  that 
if  we  allow  our  supplies  of  helium  to  dimin- 
ish, as  the  Department  of  Interior  desires,  we 
will  find  ourselves  seriously  «horthanded 
when  we  are  forced  to  compete  with  Russian 
developments.  Further,  by  falling  to  continue 
conservation  of  helium,  we  will  allow  more 
than  six  billion  cubic  feet  per  year  to  be 
wasted  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  result  of  our 
failure  to  extract  this  valuable  resource  from 
the  natural  gas  burned  as  fuel.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  waste  can  only  be  regarded  as 
profligate  when  we  know  that  the  time  Is 
rapidly  appro«u:hlng  when  it  will  be  In  short 
sufjply. 

It  has  been  public  policy  for  many  years  to 
stockpile  commodities  beneficial  to  the  se- 
curity and  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  our  allies.  When  the  Helium  Conservation 
Program  was  first  proposed  in  1958,  a  cabinet 
'evel  committee  In  the  Elsenhower  Admlnls- 
'ratlon  made  It  clear  that  It  was  "convinced 
that  present  and  foreseeable  uses  of  helium 
are  highly  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  and  a  conservation  pro- 
gram .  would  be  justified.  .  .  .  Failure  to 
extract;  the  recoverable  helium  .  .  .  would  be 
,1  grofs  wastage  of  a  very  limited  and  unique 
natural  resource,  which  could  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  or  slowing  down  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  scientific,  technical,  and  military 
Jevelooments  In  this  country." 

I  believe  that  the  comments  of  the  Helium 
Policy  Working  Oroup  }ust  quoted  are  equal- 
ly prophetic  today.  I  would  only  add  that 
the  added  peaceful  use  of  helium  for  the 
development  of  electric  power  adds  an  urgent 
appeal  relative  to  domestic  welfare  which 
was  unforeseen  In  1958. 


I  might  also  point  out  that  In  the  past,  we 
have  abandoned  stockpilings  with  disastrous 
consequences.  One  of  the  more  recent  In- 
stances took  place  in  1962,  when  under  the 
theory  that  synthetic  chemical  compounds 
would  meet  the  government's  need  for  anti- 
malarial drugb,  we  sold  four-fifths  of  our 
quinine  stockpile. 

The  purchaser  turned  out  to  be  an  Inter- 
national group  which  already  controlled 
much  of  the  world  supply.  Once  In  possession 
of  the  U.S.  stockpile,  the  group  was  able  to 
Increase  the  price  by  333  percent. 

Shortly  after  the  sale,  the  government 
found  that  certain  strains  of  malaria  In 
Southeast  Asia  were  resistant  to  synthetic 
drugs.  But  because  no  government-owned 
stockpiles  existed,  we  were  forced  to  pay 
$7.00  an  ounce  for  the  same  quinine  we  had 
sold  for  21  cents  an  ounce. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  there  are  serious 
Imperfections  In  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram we  had  In  effect,  but  surely  these  im- 
perfections Bhoiild  not  challenge  the  neces- 
sity of  hellimi  storage.  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Preston  E. 
Cloud,  Jr.,  who  said  In  the  March  20,  1970 
Issue  of  Science  Magazine,  that  helium  con- 
servation "should  be  run  like  a  conservation 
program,  not  a  business."  The  article  further 
quoted  Dr.  Cloud  as  urging  the  expansion  of 
helium  conservation,  by  stating,  "To  say  that 
something  will  come  along  (to  Insure  an 
adequate  helliun  supply)  is  an  act  of  faith 
that  shouldn't  be  used  as  a  basis  for  public 
policy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fearful  that  the  con- 
sequences of  cancelling  helium  conservation 
Is  at  best  a  gamble.  Too  much  Is  at  stake,  In- 
cluding the  mutual  benefit  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  I  urge  this  committee 
to  give  serious  review  to  the  Helium  Con- 
servation Program  and  the  development  of  a 
viable  means  to  see  that  future  supplies  of 
this  unique  resource  are  provided. 


ANNUAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RE- 
VIEW OF  PRIVATE  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE:   1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  Issue  of  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin  contains  the  agency's  excellent 
annual  review  of  private  health  insur- 
ance in  the  United  States.  Because  the 
article  is  an  important  source  of  statis- 
tics and  other  information  on  the  health 
insurance  industry,  and  because  the  role 
of  the  private  carriers  is  a  major  issue 
in  the  current  debate  over  national 
health  insurance,  I  believe  that  the  arti- 
cle should  be  widely  available  to  all.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

PRrv.\TE   Health   Instje.\nce   in   1969:    a 
Review 

;By  Marjorle  Smith  MueUer*) 
An  estimated  157  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  or  a  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  civilian  population  had  some 
protection  in  1969  against  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital care  and  surgical  care  through  private 
health  Insurance  organizations.  For  twxa- 
thlrds  of  the  civilian  population,  private 
health  insurance  met  at  least  part  of  the 
cost  of  physicians'  In-hospltal  visits. 

Out-of-hospital  services  were  provided 
through  private  health  insurance  to  smaller 
nvunbers:  125  mUllon  or  62  percent  of  the 
civilian  population  were  covered  for  X-ray 
and  laboratory  services,  43  percent  for  physi- 
cians' office  and  home  visits.  45  percent  for 
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•Division  of  Economic  and  Long-Range 
Studies.  Maureen  Dwyer  and  Susan  PlaJcs  as- 
sisted with  the  statistical  preparation. 


prescription  drugs,  and  4  percent  for  dental 
care.  Private  health  insurance  helped  meet 
the  cost  of  private-duty  nixrslng  care  for  45 
percent  of  the  population,  50  percent  were 
covered  at  least  in  part  for  visltlng-nurse 
service,  and  14  percent  had  coverage  for 
nursing-home  care.  Insiu'ance  coverage  for 
physicians'  office  and  home  visits,  dental 
care,  and  drugs  Is  frequently  subject  to  de- 
ductible and  coinsurance  payments.  Con- 
sequently, the  full  cost  of  these  health  care 
services  is  almost  never  met  through 
Insurance. 

Most  persons  aged  65  and  over  have  health 
insurance  coverage  through  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmeiu's  program  of  health  Insurance  for 
the  aged — Medicare.  Complementary  cover- 
age for  health  expenses  not  covered  In  full 
or  at  all  by  Medicare  was  held  by  almost 
10  million  or  half  of  all  aged  persons  for 
hospital  care  and  by  nearly  9.5  million  for 
surgical  services. 

This  article  Is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
number  and  percentage  of  the  population 


under  age  65  who  have  pr^ayment  or  in- 
surance coverage  of  health  costs  through 
private  health  insurance  oragnlzatlons — 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  Insurance  compa- 
nies, community  and  employer-employee- 
union  group-practice  and  Individual  plans, 
private  group  medical  clinics,  and  dental 
service  corporations. 

Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  (ORS)  es- 
timates of  the  net  number  and  proportion 
of  the  population  having  health  insurance 
coverage  for  hospital  care,  stirglcal  services, 
and  other  health  care  services  are  somewhat 
lower  than  those  estimated  by  the  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America  (HIAA). 
an  association  of  Insurance  companies.  Both 
estimates,  however,  show  a  continued  growth 
during  1969  in  the  number  and  percentage 
of  the  population  covered  . 

Consumer  expenditures  for  private  health 
Insurance  In  1969  totaled  $14.7  blUlon  in 
premiums  and  subscription  charges,  about 
14  percent  more  than  In  1968.  Benefit  expend- 
itures by  private  health  Insurance  organiza- 


tions reached  $13.1  billion,  close  to  16  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1968.  The  organizations 
paid  out  89  percent  of  premium  income  In 
benefits,  15  percent  went  for  operating;  ex- 
pense, and  there  was  a  net  underwriting  loss 
of  4  percent  of  premiums. 

POFtnUATlON    COVERAGE 

Estimates  of  the  net  number  (of  different 
persons)  and  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion with  some  health  insurance  coverage 
of  the  various  main  types  of  health  care 
are  summarized  in  table  1.  The  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics  based  its  1968  esti- 
mates of  net  enrollment  for  hospital  and 
surgical  coverage  on  household-Interview 
surveys  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Stetlstlcs  (NCHS)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  In  1967  and  1968.  In  1969 
these  household -interview  surveys  were  not 
made,  and  the  estimates  for  that  year  are 
based  on  projections  of  the  1968  figfures, 
derived  from  percentage  changes  from  1968 
to  1969  shown  in  HIAA  estimates  of  net 
coverage  reported. 


TABLE  1. -ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NET  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PERSONS  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  AND  PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  COVERED,  BY  AGE  AND  SPECIFIED 

TYPE  OF  CARE,  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1969 


All  ages 

Under 

age  65 

Aged  65 

Number 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

and  over 

Percent 
of  civilian 
popu- 
lation 

Type  ol  service 

All 

ages 

Under 

age  65 

Aged  65 

Number 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

ind  over 

Type  of  service 

Number 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Percent 
of  civilian 
popu- 
lation 

Number 

(in  ttiou- 

sands) 

Percent 

of  civilian 
popu- 
lation 

Number 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Percent 

of  civilian 
popu- 
lation 

Number 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Percent 

of  civilian 
popu- 
lation 

Percent 
ol  civilian 
popu- 
lation 

Hospital  care       

.^     157.305 

..     152.314 
..     133,914 

.     125.  C02 

86.317 

8,510 

78.3 

75.8 
66.6 

62.2 

43.0" 

4.2 

147, 408 

142,902 
126, 190 

h7,472 

^7.916 

8,385 

81.3 

78.8 
69.6 

64.8 

43.0 

4.6 

9.897 

9.412 
7.724 

7,530 

8.401 

125 

50.4 

47.9 
39.3 

38.3 

42.8 

.6 

Prescribed  drugs 
(out-of-hospifal) 

...      89.805 

44.7 
45.4 
49.9 

14.0 

87.2 
80.7 

86. 880 
88,024 
96,885 
23, 962 

164,383 
153,304 

47.9 
48.5 
53.4 
13.2 

90.7 
84.6 

2.925 

3,187 
3.458 
4,082 

10,838 
8,840 

Physicians'  services; 

14.9 

Private-duty  nursing 

Visiting-nurse  service 

Nursing-home  care  ...   . 

...      91,211 

...    100.343 
...      28,044 

16.2 

In-hospitai  visits 

X-tay  and  laboratory 
eiaminations 

17.6 
20.8 

HIAA  estimates: 
Hospital  care 

...     175,221 

55.2 

Dental  care.- 

Surgical  services 

...     162.144 

4S.D 

The  estimates  for  other  health  care  services 
are  based  on  the  gross  total  of  enrollments 
reported  by  health  instu-ance  organizations, 
with  estimated  deductions  for  multiple  or 
duplicatory  coverages.  These  deductions  are 
believed  to  be  reasonable  In  the  light  of  the 
extent  of  multiple  coverages  for  hospital  care 
and  surgical  services. 

It  should  be  noted  that — although  sizable 
propwrtlons  of  the  population  are  covered  for 
physicians'  office  and  home  visits,  prescribed 
drugs,  private-duty  nursing,  and  nursing- 
home  care — actual  protection  for  these  serv- 
ices, as  measured  by  the  proportion  of  con- 
sumer expenditures  for  health  services  met 


by  private  insurance,  varies  widely  from  sub- 
stantial to  very  little.  In  fact,  private  health 
Insurance  meets  only  5  percent  of  consumer 
expenditures  for  all  health  services  other 
than  those  for  hospital  care  and  physicians' 
services.  The  bulk  of  such  coverage  Is  under 
supplementary  major  medical  and  compre- 
hensive insurance  policies.  Significant  gains 
were  noted,  however,  in  the  scope  of  coverage 
under  group-prewtlce  plans — for  both  com- 
munity and  employer-employee-union  orga- 
nizations. 

Tables  2-4  show  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  by  the  different  types  of  health  In- 
surance organizations  for  each  of  10  services. 


together  with  estimates  of  the  net  numbers 
of  different  persons  with  some  coverage  of 
each  of  these  services. 

The  gross  enrollment  total,  for  persons  of 
all  ages  for  hospital  care,  reported  by  or  esti- 
mated for  all  organizations,  was  202.4  million 
(table  2).  According  to  projections  of  the 
1968  household-interview  figures,  157.3  mU- 
Uon  different  persons  were  covered  for  hos- 
pital care  in  1969.  The  gross  enrollment 
equaled  129  percent  of  the  net  number  of 
different  persons  covered — an  Indication  that 
45  million,  or  approximately  22  percent  of 
the  202.4  million  gross  enrollment,  repre- 
sented multiple  cr  duplicatory  coverage. 


TABLE  2. 


ENROLLMENT  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  FOR  PERSONS  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NET  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PERSONS  COVERED.  BY  TYPE  OF 

PLAN  AND  SPECIFIED  TYPE  OF  CARE,  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1989 


Physicians 

services 

Dental  care 

Prescribed 
drugs  (out- 
of-hospilal) 

Private-duty 
nursing 

Visiting- 
nurie  service 

Type  of  plan 

HospiUI 
care 

Surgical 
services 

In-hospltal 
visits 

X-ray  and 

laboratory 

examinations 

Office  and 
home  visits 

Nursing- 
home  care 

Total  gross  enrollment 

202, 403 

187,005 

149,311 

133.330 

90, 297 

8.510 

94  178 

95.644 

1 05, 222 

28,564 

Blue  Cross- Blue  Shield 

Blue  Cross 

73,211 

70,620 

2,591 

121,562 

80,093 

41,469 

7,630 

2,600 

5,000 

30 

66, 595 

3,629 

62, 966 

110,460 

81.363 

29.097 

9,950 

4.500 

5.300 

150 

61,879 

3,448 

58.431 

78.  282 

65.  490 

12.792 

9,150 

4.500 

4,500 

150 

36  779 
1,769 

35,013 

86.671 

79. 326 

7.345 

9.850 

4.400 

5.300 

150 

17,111 

1,088  . 

16.023  . 

64.636 

57. 127 

7.509 

8.550 

4.400 

4,000 

150 

141 

18.563 

19,614 

28, 392 

19,  053 

BlueShield 

Insurance  companies 

4  811 

4.753 
58 

3.558 
400 

1.400 
45 

1.713  . 

71.395 
65.  426 
5,969 
4,  22  J 
1  700 
2,500 
20 

70.230 
64,  291 
6,029 
5.710 
3.400 
2  303 
10 

70,320 
64.291 

6.029 
6.510 

4   lOG 
2,400 
10  .. 

7,461 

Group  policies . 

3,749 

Individual  policies 

3  712 

Otiier  plans 

2  050 

Community 

Employer-employee-union 

Private  group  clinic. 

250 
1,800 

Dental  service  corporation 

Net  number  ol  different  persons 
covered,  as  estimated  by- 
Office  of  Research  and  Statistics... 
Percent  of  civilian  population  i 

HIAA 

157,  305 
78.3 

175.221 
87.2 

128.7 
115.5 

152.314 
75.8 

162.144 
80.7 

122.8 
115.3 

133,914 
66.6 

134,930  . 
67.1  . 

111.5 
110.7  . 

125. 002 
62.2 

86,317 
410 

8.510 
4.2 

89.805 
44.7 

91,211 
45.4 

100, 343 
49.9 

28,044 
14.0 

Percent  of  civilian  population  > 

Gross  enrollment  as  percent  o(  net 
number  of  different  persons 
covered,  as  estimated  by- 

Otfice  of  Research  and  Statistics. ,. 

HIAA 

106.7 

104.6 

ItJO.C 

104.9 

104.9 

104.9 

10U9 

Based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimate  ot  200.965,000  as  of  Jan.  1,  1970. 
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Multiple  coverage  occurs  chiefly  In  three 
ways:  when  husband  and  wife  are  both  em- 
ployed and  both  cover  self,  spouse,  and  de- 
pendents under  the  Insurance  plan  at  the 
work  place;  when  a  p>erBon  with  group  cover- 
age under  a  health  Insurance  plan  pur- 
chases an  Individual  Insurance  policy  to 
supplement  his  group  coverage;  when  a  per- 
son not  eligible  for  group  coverage  holds  two 
or  more  Insurance  company  Individual  poli- 
cies   (sometimes   a   second   policy   taken   to 


supplement  one  that  provides  only  meager 
benefits!.  A  considerable  share  of  the  indi- 
vidual ix)llcles  of  Insurance  companies  sup- 
plement other  coverage.  It  is  believed. 

Blue  Cross  plans  had  64.9  million  persons 
under  age  65  enrolled  for  hospital  care  at 
the  end  of  1969  (table  3).  Blue  Shield  plans 
not  cooperating  or  afflUated  with  Blue  Cross 
plans  reported  an  enrollment  of  2.3  million 
for  that  type  of  care.  Insurance  companies 
accounted  for  78  2  million  persons  covered 


for  hosplt.il  care  under  group  policies  and  for 
37,6  million  policy  owners  and  dependents 
under  Individual  policies.  (The  number  of 
policy  holder  enrollments  is  greater  than 
the  net  number  of  different  persons  with 
coverage  because  of  multiple  coverage.)  Prl- 
vate  health  insurance  organizations  other 
than  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  or  insur- 
ance companies  covered  an  estimated  7.2 
million  persons  for  hospital  care. 


TABLE3.-£NR0LLMENT  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  FOR  PERSONS  UNDER  AGE  65  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  THF  NET  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PERSONS  COVERED,  BY  TYPE  OF 

PLAN  AND  SPECIFIED  TYPE  OF  CARE,  AS  OF  DEC.  31.  1%9 


|ln  ttiousan 

n 

Pfiysicians'  services 

Dental  care 

Prescribed 
drugs  (out- 
of-hospitaO 

Private-  duty 
nursing 

Visiting- 
nurse  service 

Type  ot  plan 

Hospital 
care 

Surgical 
services 

In-liospital 
visits 

X-ray  and 

laboratory 

examinations 

Office  and 
fiome  visits 

Nursing- 
home  care 

190,251 

176.716 

140,804 

125,  695 

81.812 

8,385 

91,224 

92,  425 

18,415 

101,729 
25.  969 

24,441 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 

Rhifl  frnss 

67,251 

64.  908 

2,343 

115,815 

78,  194 

37.621 

7,185 

2,470 

4,690 

25 

60,  499 
3,412 

57,  087 
106,  767 

79,  571 

27,  196 

9,450 

4,310 

5,000 

140 

56,414 

3.242 

53,  172 

75,750 

63.864 

11.886 

8.540 

4,310 

4,  190 

140 

32,885 

1.560 

31.325 

83.  480 

75.386 

7.  J94 

9.330 

4.210 

4.980 

140 

12,  687 

1,005  . 

11.682  . 

60.  977 

53  893 

7   184 

8.148 

4.210 

3,798 

140 

141 

17,600 

15,235 

4,735 

4,677 

b8 

3.509 

397 

1.390 

43 
1,679  . 

69.685 

63.  836 

:.  829 
3  959 
1  62J 
2,320 
19 

68,600 
62,721 
5,879 
5,410 
3,  280 
2.  120 
10 

68,600 
62,  721 

5,879 
6  15  1 
3,91G 
2.24} 
10  .. 

7,361 

3.649 

1  ndividuil  policies 

3.7i: 

1,845 

U6 

Employer-employee-union 

Privite  flrouD  clinic          -  .   

l,66d 

Net  number  of  different  persons 
covered,  as  estimated  by  - 
Office  of  Resurcti  and  Statistics... 
Percent  of  civilian  population '. 
HIAA 

147,408 

81.3 

154, 383 

90.7 

129,1 
115.9 

142,  902 
78.8 

153,304 
84,6 

123.6 
115.3 

126,  190 
69,6 

127,227 
70.2 

111.6 

110.7 

117,472 
64.8 

77.915 
43.0 

8.385 
4.6 

86,880 
47,9 

88,024 
48.5 

96,  885 
53.4 

23  962 
13,2 

Percent  ot  civilian  population  >. 
Grots  enrollment  as  percent  of  net 
number  of  different  persons 
covered,  as  estimated  by  — 

OfFice  of  Research  and  Statistics 

HIAA 

107.0 

105.  C 

100,  0 

105.3 

105.0 

lOiO 

102.  C 

>  Based  on  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimate  of  181,317,000  as  of  Jan   1,  1970. 

TABLE  4-     ENROLLMENT  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  FOR  PERSONS  AGED  65  AND  OVER  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NET  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PERSONS  COVERED,  BY  TYPE 

OF   PLAN   AND  SPECIFIED  TYPE  OF  CARE,   DEC.  31,   1969 


|ln  thousands 

Physicians 

services 

Dental  care 

Prescribed 
drugs  (out- 
ot-hospital) 

Private-duty 
nursing 

Visiting- 
nurse  service 

Type  of  plan 

Hospital 
care 

Surgical 
services 

In-hospital 
visits 

X-ray  and 

laboratory 

examinations 

Office  and 
home  visits 

Nursing- 
home  care 

Total  gross  enrollment 

12,  152 

10,289 

8,507 

7,605 

8.485 

125 

2,954 

3.219 

3  493 

4,123 

5,960 

5,712 

248 

5.747 

1.899 

3,848 

445 

130 

310 

5 

6,0% 

217 

5,879 

3  693 

1,792 

1,901 

500 

190 

30O 

10 

5,465 
266 

5,259 

2,532 

1,626 

906 

510 

190 

310 

10 

3,894 

209 

3,585 

3.191 

2.940 

251 

520 

190 

320 

10 

4,424  . 
83  . 
4,341   . 
3,659 
3,234 

425   . 

402 

190 

202 
10 

963 

i,"73Q" 

1,590 

140 

261 

80 

180 

1   . 

1,199 

i.'726' 

1.570 
150 
300 
12U 
180 

1,423 

i."726'" 

1,570 
150  .. 
350 
190 
160 

3,818 

Blue  Cross                        --. - 

76" 

76 

49 
3 

10 
2 

34  . 

Blue  Shield                               -    

IOC 

Group  policies 

Individual  policies 

Other  nlans                      -         .       .. 

100 
205 

Community     .- -- 

Employer-employee-union  

Private  group  clinic — 

Dental  service  corporation- 

65 
140 

Net  number  of  different  persons 
covered,  as  estimated  by— 

Office  of  Research  and  Statistic]... 
Percent  of  civilian  population  >.. 

HIAA 

Percent  of  civilian  population  >.. 
Grosj  enrollment  as  percent  ot  net 
number  of  different  persons 
covered,  as  estimated  by— 

Office  of  Research  and  Statistics... 

HIAA - 

9,897 

50.4 

10,838 

55,2 

122  8 
112,1 

9,412 

47.9 

8,840 

45,0 

109.3 
116.4 

7.724 
39.3 

7,703 
39.2 

110. 1 

110.4 

7,530 
38.3 

8,401 
42.8 

125 
.6 

2,925 
14.9 

3,187 
16.2 

3,458 
17.6 

4,082 

20,8 

101.  0 

101,0 

100.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

I  Based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimate  of  19,648.000  as  of  Jan.  1,  1970 


Soxmcis  or  the  Data 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  data  ar«  sup- 
plied by  the  Blue  Cross  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans 
from  data  reported  by  the  individual  plans. 
The  data  for  Insurance  companies  were  com- 
piled by  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  from  its  annusd  survey  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  covered  by  Insurance  compa- 
nies under  group  and  individual  policies.  The 
data  for  private  insurance  plans  other  than 
those  of  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  asso- 
ciations and  those  of   insurance  companies 


are  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  estimates 
based  on  Us  annual  survey  of  these  plans. 
A  full  survey  of  all  known  plans  of  this  type 
gvas  made  in  1969  to  obtain  1968  data.'  Esti- 
mates for  the  year  1969  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  changes  from  1968  to  1969  in  a 
small  number  of  the  larger  plans. 


'  See  Louis  S.  Reed,  Health  Instirance  Plans 
Other  Than  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield  Plans 
or  Insurance  Companies,  1969  Survey  (Re- 
search Report  No.  35),  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Office  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, 1970. 


'  "Hospital  and  S-urglcal  Insurance  Cover- 
age .Among  Persons  Under  65  Years  of  Age  In 
the  United  States,  1968,"  Monthly  Vital  Sta- 
tistics Report.  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  PubUc  Health  Service,  Feb.  2, 
1970. 


The  net  number  of  persons  under  age  65 
with  hospital  coverage  at  the  end  of  1969  Is 
estimated  as  147  million  or  81  percent  of  the 
civilian  population.  The  estimate  is  a  pro- 
jection of  the  1968  household-Interview  sur- 
vey figure  by  the  NCHS.-  In  projecting  the 
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1969  estimates,  the  1968  NCHS  figures  for 
hospital  and  for  surgical  coverage  were  in- 
creased by  the  percentage  changes  reported 
by  HIAA  in  its  estimates  of  net  coverage — 

3  percent  and  4  percent,  respectively.  The 
1969  estimates  for  the  net  number  of  persons 
over  age  65  were  arrived  at  in  a  similar  man- 
ner: the  relative  increase  shown  by  HIAA 
was  7  percent  for  hospital  services,  and  it  was 

4  percent  for  surgical  benefits. 
Estimates  of  the  net  number  of  persons 

with  coverage  of  other  services  have  been 
made  by  assuming  the  ratios  of  gross  en- 
rollment to  the  number  covered.  For  those 
under  age  65,  these  ratios  were  112  percent 
for  In-hospital  visits  of  physicians;  107  per- 
cent for  X-ray  and  laboratory  examinations; 
105  percent  for  physicians'  office  and  home 
visits,  drugs,  private-duty  nursing,  and  visit- 
ing-nurse service;  and  102  {jercent  for  nurs- 
ing-home care   (it  is  assumed  that  there  Is 


as  yet  no  duplicatory  coverage  of  dental 
care ) .  The  ratios  are  believed  to  be  reason- 
able since  the  extent  of  multiple  coverage  is 
presumably  much  greater  for  hospital  care 
and  surgical  services  than  It  is  for  other 
items  of  health  care. 

For  persons  aged  65  and  over  who  are 
covered  for  services  other  than  hospital  care 
and  surgery,  the  estimates  of  the  net  num- 
bers are  derived  in  a  similar  manner  but 
with  the  assumption  of  a  lower  rate  of  mul- 
tiple coverage:  110  percent  for  physicians' 
in-hospital  visits  and  101  percent  for  X-ray 
and  laboratory  services,  physicians'  office  and 
home  visits,  private-duty  nursing,  vlsltlng- 
nurse  service,  nursing-home  care,  and  drugs. 
For  persons  of  all  ages,  the  estimates  are 
obtained  by  adding  the  estimates  for  persons 
under  age  65  and  for  p>ersons  aged  65  and 
over. 

Insurance  company  estimates  are  reported 


as  in  past  years.  The  HIAA  provides  estimates 
of  net  coverage  of  persons  under  and  per- 
sons over  age  65,  for  hospital,  surgical,  and 
nonsurgical  medical  expense  coverage — basic 
coverage  of  physicians'  visits  in  the  hospital, 
physicians'  visits  In  the  office,  home,  and  hos- 
pital, and  out-of-hospltal  X-ray  and.'or  lab- 
oratory examinations.  The  nonsurgical  medi- 
cal expense  estimate  is  used  for  in-hospital 
medical  visits. 

The  i>ercentage  distribution  of  gross  total 
enrollment  among  the  carriers  in  1969  is 
shown  in  table  5.  For  persons  of  all  ages,  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  have  36  jjercent  of 
total  enrollment  for  hospital  care  and  In- 
surance companies  have  60  percent.  For  plans 
other  than  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  and  In- 
surance company  plans,  the  share  of  gross 
enrollment  Is  4  percent.  Enrollment  under 
group  instirance  policies  was  almost  twice 
as  large  as  that  under  individual  policies. 


TABLE  5,-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  GROSS  ENROLLMENT  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS,  BY  AGE,  TYPE  OF  PLAN,  AND  SPECIFIED  TYPE  OF  CARE,  DEC.  31.  1969 


Physicians'  services 

Dental  care 

Prescribed 

drugs (out 

ot  hospital) 

Private  duty 
nursing 

Visiting 
nurse  service 

Age  group  and  type  of  plan 

Hospital 
care 

Surgical 
services 

In-hospital 
visits 

X-ray  and 

laboratory 

examinations 

Office  and 
home  visits 

Nursing 
home  care 

Total  all  ages 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Blue  Cross- Blue  Shield 

Insurance  companies                     .  .  . 

36.2 
60,1 
39,6 
20.5 
3.8 

35.5 
59.1 
43.5 
15.6 
5.3 

41.4 

52,4 

43.9 

8.5 

6.1 

27.6 

65.0 

59.5 

5.5 

7.4 

18.9 

71.5 

63.3 

8.3 

9.5 

1.7 

56.5 

55.9 

.7 

41.8 

19.7 

75.8 

69.5 

6.3 

4.5 

20.5 

73,5 

67.2 

6.3 

6.0 

27.0 

66.8 

61.1 

5.7 

6.2 

66.7 
26.1 

13.0 
13.0 
7.2 

Gnup  policies       ..  __ 

Individual  policies    

Other  plans.   _  _ 

Under  age  65  total          

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.C 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 

35.3 
60.9 
41,1 
19.8 
3.8 

34.2 
60.4 
45.0 
15.4 
5.3 

40.1 

53.8 

45.4 

8.4 

6.1 

26.2 

66.4 

60.8 

5.6 

7.4 

15.5 
74.5 
65.9 
8.7 
10.0 

1.7 

56.5 

55.8 

.7 

41.8 

19.3 

76.4 

70.0 

6.4 

4.3 

19.9 

74.2 

67.9 

6.4 

5.9 

26.5 

67.4 

61.7 

5.8 

6.1 

62.3 
30.1 
14.9 
15.2 
7.5 

Group  policies 

Individual  policies 

Other  plans                                   .  

Aged  65  and  over,  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 

Insurance  companies 

49,0 
47,3 
15.6 
31.7 
3.7 

59.2 
35.9 
17.4 
18.5 
4.9 

64.2 
29.8 

19,1 
10.7 
6.0 

51.2 

42.0 

38.7 

3,3 

6.8 

52.1   . 

43.1 

38.1 

5.0  . 
4.7 

60.8" 
60.8 

39.2' 

32.6 

58.6 

53.8 

4.7 

8.8 

37.2 

53.4 

48.8 

4.7 

9.3 

40.7 
49.2 
44.9 
4.3  ... 

10.0 

92.6 
2.4 
2.4 

Group  policies 

Individual  policies _. 

Other  plans 

5.0 

The  relationship  runs  about  the  same  for 
surgical  services,  with  group  insurance  poli- 
cies almost  three  times  individual  policies. 
For  X-ray  and  laboratory  examinations,  In- 
surance companies  had  65  percent  of  the  en- 
rollment, with  group  policies  almost  12  times 
as  frequent  as  individual  policies.  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  held  28  percent  of 
the  enrollment,  and  other  plans  had  7  per- 
cent. 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  held  only  a 
small  share  of  the  other  services,  except  lor 
nursing-home  care,  where  they  accounted 
for  67  percent  of  the  enrollment.  The  share 
of  coverage  held  by  insurance  companies 
was  57  percent  for  dental  care,  72  percent 
for   physicians'    office    and    home   visits,   76 


percent  for  prescription  out-of-hospltal 
drugs,  74  percent  for  private-duty  nursing, 
and  67  percent  for  visiting-nurse  service. 
Oroup  insurance  policies  outnumbered  Indi- 
vidual policies  about  11  to  1,  except  for  den- 
tal care  (almost  exclusively  group  business) 
and  physicians'  office  and  home  visits,  with 
a  ratio  about  8  to  1.  Plans  other  than  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  and  insurance  company 
plans  had  their  greatest  strength  in  dental 
care — 42  percent  of  enrollment.  They  had 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  enrollment  for 
all  other  services. 

The  distribution  pattern  was  somewhat 
the  same  for  persons  under  age  65  as  for 
those  of  all  ages.  Among  those  aged  65  and 
over,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  shift:  Blue 


Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  accounted  for  a 
much  larger  share  of  enrollment  for  all  types 
of  services. 

HISTORICAL    DATA 

The  data  in  tables  6  and  7  give  the  gross 
enrollment  of  health  Insurance  organiza- 
tions and  estimates  of  the  net  number  of 
persons  with  some  coverage  of  hospital  care 
and  surgical  services  during  1940-69.  The 
gross  enrollments  are  the  total  of  enroll- 
ments for  all  carriers,  vrtth  no  deduction  for 
duplication  among  Insurance  companies. 
The  data  on  the  net  number  of  persons  cov- 
ered are  those  reported  by  various  household 
surveys  from  time  to  time  during  the  period. 
The  1969  data  are  projections  of  the  1968 
NCHS  figures,  as  noted  earlier. 


TABLE  6.-H0$PITAL  BENEFITS:  GROSS  ENROLLMENT  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  FOR  PERSONS  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NET  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT 

PERSONS  COVERED,  BY  TYPE  OF  PLAN.  1940-69 


|ln  thousands! 

Gross  enrollments 

Net  number  of  different  persons 
covered, estimated  by- 

Gross  enro 
as  perce 

net,  estin 
by- 

Total 

Blue  Cross- Blue  Sh 

eld 

Insurance  companies 

Other  plans 

llment 

Total 

Blue 
Cross 

Blue 
Shield 

Total 

Group 
policies 

ndividual 
policies 

Total 

Commu- 
nity 

Employer- 
employee- 
union 

Med- 
ical 
Society 

Piuete 
frjup 
Clinic 

Household 
surveys' 

Per- 
cent of 
civilian 
popu- 
Number       lation 

HIAA 

iated 

End  of 

year 

Number- 

Per- 
cent of 
civilian 
popu- 
lation 

House- 
hold 
sur- 
veys 

HIAA 

1940 

1945.  _ 

1950 

1955. 

1960 

1961.." 

1962... 

1963... 

12,  022 
32,  135 
81,691 
118,629 
148,  863 
153,026 
158,629 
165, 142 

6,072 
18,961 
37,545 
48,  924 
57,454 
57,  960 
59,618 
60,  598 

6,012 
18,881 
37,435 
47,719 
55,  938 
56,489 
58, 133 
59, 141 

60 
80 
210 
1,205 
1,526 
1,471 
1,485 
1,557 

3,700 
10,504 
39,601 
53,  160 
85,405 
87,964 
92, 074 
97.279 

2,500 
7,804 
22,  305 
39,  029 
55,218 
57,013 
59, 153 
62,817 

1,200 
2,700 
17,2% 
24.131 
30,  187 
30,951 
32,921 
34,462 

2  250 
2  570 
4.445 
6,545 
5,994 
7,102 
6,937 
7.155 

14C 
42C 
1.445 
2.920 
1  604 
1.851 
1.830 
1.947 

1,560 

1,650 
2  2iiC 
3.  220 
4  000 
4.850 
4.703 
4.814 

110 

200 
500 
360 
340 
344 
344 
344 

440 

390 
27\j 

45 
50 
57 
60 
60 

12.312 
32,068 
76,  639 
105.452 
130.007 
134.417 
138.890 
144,  575 

9.3 
24,0 
50,7 
64.1 
72.3 
73.7 
74.9 
76.8 

"i22.T 
131.0 

97.6 

ioa2 

106.6 

112.5 

114  5 

113  8 

129  800        70.  0 
125.  057        67.  0 

114.2 
114.2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  6  —HOSPITAL  BENEFITS    GROSS  ENROLLMENT  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  FOR  PERSONS  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NET  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT 

PERSONS  COVERED,  BY  TYPE  OF  PLAN.  1340-69— Continued 
[In  thousands] 


Gross  enrollments 

Blue  C 

ross-Blue  Sh 

eld 

Insurance  companies 

Other  plans 

covered,  estimated  Ijy- 

Gross  enrollment 

as  perce 

Household 

net,  estimated 

surveys  ' 

HIAA 

by- 

Per- 

Per- 

cent of 

cent  of 

House- 

Imployer- 

Med- 

Private 

civilian 

civilian 

hold 

End  ot 

Blue 

Blue 

Group 

IndiKiJual 

Commu- 

employee- 

ical 

group 

popu- 

popu- 

sur- 

year 

Total 

Total 

Cross 

Shield 

Total 

policies 

policies 

Total 

nity 

uiiiun 

society 

clinic 

Number 

lation 

Number  J 

lation 

veys 

HIAA 

1964,.. 

169. 632 

62, 429 

60,478 

1,951 

100, 363 

84,506 

35.857 

6.840 

1  859 

4  785 

8 

1S8 

148. 338 

77.8 

114.4 

1965  .. 

175, 122 

63, 662 

61,651 

2,012 

104,476 

67.104 

37.372 

6.9S4 

1.954 

4  9n 

8 

51 

153,  133 

79.4 

114.4 

1966... 

180,482 

65,  638 

63,  408 

2,230 

108,211 

69,  57j 

30.541 

5.633 

1.964 

4  61b 

51 

158,022 

81.1 

114.2 

1967 

185,  822 

67,513 

65,  188 

2,32b 

111.259 

73.351 

37.  908 

7,050 

:,30c 

l  730 

50 

146.131 

74.3 

162,853 

82.8 

127.2 

114.1 

1968.   . 

193,  555 

70,510 

67,  953 

2.552 

115,768 

76  009 

39  709 

7,277 

2.507 

4,749 

20 

152.117 

76.5 

169,  497 

85.3 

127.2 

114  ? 

1969... 

202, 403 

73,211 

70,620 

2,591 

121,562 

80,093 

41,469 

7.633 

2,600 

5.000 

30 

«  157,305 

78.3 

175,221 

87.2 

128.7 

115.5 

'  Number  estimated  by  applying  percentages  to  total  civilian  populat'on    Percentages  projected  Estimated  by  applying  HIAA  perceitage  increase  in  net  enrollment  from  1968  to  1969  to  the 

to  end  of  year  and  rounded,  except  for  1967,  1968,  and  1969  data  NCHS  figure  lui  1968, 

:  Estimate  exceeds  gross  enrollment  tor  early  years  because  HIAA  d  ;tj  i  c'uJe  estimated  enroll- 
ment of  college  and  university  health  services. 

TABLE  7.-SURGICAL  BENEFITS;  GROSS  ENROLLMENT  U'IDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURATKE  PLANS  FOR  PtRSONS  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NET  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERE'U 

PERSONS  COVERED.  BY  TYPE  OF  FLAN,  1940-69 

|ln  thousands] 


Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield 


End  of  year 


Total 


Total 


Blue 
Cross 


Blue 
Shield 


Gross  enrollments 

Insurance 
companies 


Indi- 
Group     vidual 
poll-        poll- 
Total         cies         cies 


Net  number  of  different  persons  covered, 
estimated  by  - 


Other  plans 


Household 
surveys  ' 


HIAA 


Gross  enrollment 

as  percent  ot  net. 

estimated  by  - 


Total 


Com- 
muni- 
ty 


Em- 

ploy- 

er- 

em- 

ployee- 

union 


Medi- 
cal 
society 


Pri- 
vate 
group 
Ciimc 


Number 


Per- 
cent 
of  ci- 
vilian 
popu- 
lation 


Number  ' 


Per- 
cent 
of  ci- 
vilian 
popu- 
lation 


House  - 
hold 
sur- 
veys 


HIAA 


1943            4,790  260 

1945           12,092  2,335 

1950    55,950  17,253 

1955        101,819  37,395 

1960               134,118  48,266 

1961     140,103  49,374 

1962  ...  144,441  50,876 

1963        151,240  52,371 

1964  .       ...  155,215  54.473 
1955  161,810  56.330 

1966              165,810  57.916 

1967              172.050  60,433 

1968  -  177,647  63,279 

1969  187,005  66.595 


127 
1,151 
3,194 
3.773 
3,048 
2,814 
2.740 
3,222 
3,660 
3,417 
3.416 
3.464 
3,629 


260  2,280       1.43  350  2. 250  200  1.480  110  460  5,350  4.1  89.5 

2,-208  7,337       5,537  1.800  2.420  350  1.460  200  410  12,890  9.6 93.8 

16,102  34,937  21.219  13.713  3.760  940  1,950  500  270  54,156  35.8 100.3 

34,201  58,494  39.725  18.769  5,930  2  133  3  200  430  170  88,856  54,0 114.6 

44,493  78.516  55,504  23,012  7,336  2,750  4,  i;20  346  210 117,304  55,2  114.3 

46,326  82,235  57.373  24,862  8,494  3.026  4  891  346  231  115,788            64.0  122,951  67.4  120.0  114.0 

48,062  35,273  59,737  .^5.491  8,287  3,003  4  69i  345  243  120.528            65,0  126,900  58.4  119,8  113.« 

49,631  90,261  53,283  26,973  8,608  3.206  4,  hu6  346  250 131,954  70,1 114.6 

51.251  92,445  64.939  27,506  8.297  3,111  4,968  10  208 135,433  71.0 114.6 

52.669  96.796  67,557  29,239  8.584  3  400  5  068  10  206       140.462  72.8 115.2 

54.499  99.569  70.268  29.301  8.325  3,526  4.601   198 - 144.715  74,3  114.6 

57.017  103.037  74,318  28.719  8.580  3.90C  4  5U0  ...  180  142.437           72.4  150,396  76.4  120.8  114.4 

59.815  105.615  77.415  28,201  8.752  4  132  4  476  ....  143  145,295           73.6  155,725  78.3  121.4  114.1 

62,966  110.460  81.363  29.097  9.950  4  500  5  300  150  M52,314  75.0  162,144  80.7  122.8  115.3 


I  Number  estimated  by  applying  percentages  to  total  civilian  population.  Percentages  projected        -  Estima'ed  by  applying  HIAA  percentage  increase  in  net  enrollment  from  1968  to  1969  to  the 
to  end  of  year  and  rounded,  except  for  1967,  1968.  and  1969  data.  NCHS  figure  tor  1968. 

Estimate  exceeds  gross  enrollment  for  early  years  because  HIAA  data  include  estimated  enroll- 
n-ent  ol  college  and  university  health  services. 


Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  enrollment  for  hos- 
pital and  surgical  care  continues  to  g^row  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  in  recent  years.  In- 
surance company  enrollments  show  a  grad- 
ually Increasing  growth  rate,  most  of  It  In 
group  business,  although  Individual  policies 
showed  some  Increase  In  enrollment  In  1969 
after  spotty  or  no  growth  during  the  pre- 
cedlnf  years.  Among  plans  other  than  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  and  Insurance  company 
plans,  the  overall  growth  rate  has  been  fairly 
constant.  Employer-employee-union  plans 
had  the  greatest  Increase,  reflecting  the  Im- 
pact of  collective  bargaining. 

Although  enrollment  Increased  generally 
in  community  plans,  the  rate  of  growth 
sfowed  sharply  In  1969,  largely  sw  a  result  of 
declines  In  enrollment  In  two  major  plan.^;— 
the  Community  Health  Association  of  De- 
troit and  the  Inter-County  Hospital  Plan, 
Inc.,  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  The  for- 
mer— a  community  group-practice  plan — lost 
almost  3,000  enrollees,  most  of  them  United 


.^uto  Workers  (UAW)  members  who  moved 
away  from  the  center  city  In  which  the  plan 
facilities  are  located  and  substituted  other 
private  insurance.  Although  other  employee 
groups  have  taken  the  place  of  the  UAW 
members  In  the  center  city,  they  are  not  In 
the  favorable  position  of  UAW  groups  who 
have  collective  bargaining  agreements  with 
their  employers  that  give  them  a  choice  be- 
tween cairiers.  The  Inter-County  Hospital 
Plan — a  community  individual-practice 
Plata— lost  38,000  enrollees,  most  of  them 
union  groups,  who  turned  to  other  types  ot 
health  insurance  plans  when  the  Inter- 
County  plan  raised  subscription  rates  after 
2  years  of  adverse  experience  with  these 
groups 

The  difference  of  several  points  between  the 
HIAA  estimates  and  the  other  estimates  of 
the  proportion  of  the  net  population  with 
health  Insurance  continues  to  stand  out 
very  clearly.  The  ratio  of  total  gross  enroll- 
ments to  the  estimates  of  net  enrollment  by 


HIAA  is  examined  as  well  as  the  ratio  of  gross 
enrollments  to  ORS  and  NCHS  estimates  of 
net  coverage. 

The  HIAA  estimates  did  not  take  duplicat- 
ing coverages  Into  account  until  1947.  By 
1960,  the  Association's  ratio  of  gross  enroll- 
ment to  net  enrollment  had  leveled  off  at 
about  114  percent.  The  various  household 
surveys  have  found  a  substantially  larger 
ratio  in  the  past  few  years — 120-131  percent 
for  hospital  benefits  and  120-123  percent  for 
surgical  care.  Some  of  the  difference  between 
HIAA  estimates  and  the  household  survey 
figures  may  result  from  HIAA  overstatement 
of  enrollments  reported  by  health  Insurance 
organizations  or  from  underreporting  under 
the  household  surveys. 

For  i)ersons  under  age  65  and  for  those 
aged  65  and  over,  data  on  enrollments  and 
estimates  of  the  net  population  covered  are 
presented  separately  In  tables  8  and  9.  The 
separate  data  are  significant  because  of  the 
changing  health  insurance  picture  since  the 
start  of  Medicare  operations  in  mid-1966. 
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TABLE  8.-H0SPITAL  BENEFITS:  GROSS  ENROLLI^ENT  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  AND  ESTIB^ATES  OF  THE  NET  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PERSONS  COVERED,  BY  AGE  AND 

TYPE  OF  PLAN,  1960-69 


|ln  thousanc 

51 

G 

ross  enrollment 

Net  number  of  different  persons 

covered,  estimated  by— 

Gross  enrollment  as  pe 
ol  net,  estimated  by 

Total 

Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield 

Insurance  companies 

Other  plans 

Household 

surveys 

HIAA 

End  cl  year 

Group 
policies 

Individual 
policies 

Number 

Percent  of 

civilian 
population 

Number 

Percent  of 

civilian 

population 

Household 
surveys 

HIAA 

Under  age  65 

1%0    

139,855 

53,  070 
52,750 
54, 194 
55,072 
56,663 
57,884 
60,  575 
62, 103 
65,086 
67, 251 

53,718 
55, 263 
56,853 
60,417 
62,006 
64,504 
67,546 
71,279 
74,128 
78, 194 

27,487 
27,951 
29,121 
30, 662 
32, 057 
33,  572 
35,729 
35,670 
36,451 
37,621 

5,580  . 
6,612  . 
6,458 
6,671  . 
6,357  . 
6,501  . 
6,203  . 
6,620 
6,775 
7,185 

120,772 
124,  595 
128,600 
133,267 

(') 
141,400 
148,589 
153,  768 
159,335 
164, 383 

74.1  - 
75.4  . 
76.6 

78.2  . 

81^'^ : 

84.4  . 
86.5 
88.8 
90.7 

115  8 

1961  

142,576 
146,626 
152,822 
157,083 
162.461 
170,053 
175,672 
182,440 
190,251 

114  4 

1962 

1%3  

120. 220 

72.3 

122.0 

114.0 
114  7 

1964          

i27.'7" 

127.7 
129,1 

1965                

114  9 

1966      

114  4 

1967 

1968 

1969 

137,617 

142,837 

=  147,  408 

77.4 
79.6 
81.3 

114.2 
114.  5 
115.9 

1960 

9,008 

10,450 
12,003 
12,320 
12,538 
12,661 
10,439 
10,150 
11,115 
12,152 

4,394 

1,500 

2,700 

Aged  65  and  over 
414 .. 

9,235 

54.8  . 

97.5 

1961 

1962 

1963-. 

1964.. 

1965.. 

1966.. 

1967 

1968 

1969 

5,210 
5,424 
5,626 
5,766 
5,778 
5,073 
5,410 
5,424 
5,960 

1,750 
2,300 
2,400 
2,500 
2,600 
2,024 
2,072 
1,931 
1,899 

3,000 
3,800 
3,800 
3,800 
3.800 
2,912 
2,238 
3,258 
3,848 

490  . 

479 

494 

472 

483 

430 

430 

502 

445 

9,125" 

8,'5i4" 
s  9, 280 
'9,897 

54.r 

45.5" 

48.5 
'50.4 

9,822 
10,300 
11,308 

11,700 
9,433 
9,085 
10, 162 
10,838 

57.2  . 

59.1 

63.8 

63^'^ 
50.6 
47.8 
52.6 
55.2 

ii9.2' 

119.8 
122.8 

106.4 
116.  5 
108,9 

108.  2 
110.7 
111.7 
109.4 
112.1 

I  Data  not  available. 

'See  footnote  3,  table  6. 

■  Estimated  on  basis  of  percentage  increase  in  gross  enrollment  from  the  preceding  year. 


•  In  the  current  medicare  survey  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  51  percent  ol  those 
enrolled  for  supplementary  medical  insurance  were  reported  as  having  private  hospital  insurance 
as  ot  Jan.  1,  1969. 


TABLE  9.-SURG1CAL  BENEFITS:  GROSS  ENROLLMENT  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NET  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PERSONS  COVERED,  BY  AGE  AND 

TYPE  OF  PLAN,  1960-69 

|ln  thousandsl 


Gross  enrollment 


Insurance  companies 


End  ol  year 


Total 


Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield 


Group 
policies 


Individual 
policies     Other  plans 


Net  number  ol  different  persons  covered,  estimated  by- 
Household  surveys  HIAA 

Percent  ot  Percent  ot 

civilian  civilian 

Number         population  Number         population 


Gross  enrollment  as  percent 
of  net,  estimated  by- 


Household 
surveys 


HIAA 


Under  age  65: 

1960 127,386  45,226  54,104  21,212 

1961 132,209  45,649  55,673  22,962 

1962 134,609  46,599  57,487  22,791 

1963 139,278  46,086  60,888  24,273 

1964 144,811  49,825  62,439  24,806 

1%5 150,946  51,348  64,957  26,539 

1966 157,504  53,613  68,574  27,479 

1967 163,643  56,020  72,583  26,965 

1968 168,588  58,390  75,619  26,300 

1%9 176,716  60,499  79,571  26,1% 

Aged  55  and  over: 

1960 6,732  3,040  1,400  1,800 

1%1 7,894  3,725  1,700  1,900 

1962 9,832  4,277  2,300  2,700 

1%3 9,962  4,285  2,400  2.700 

1964 10,404  4,648  2,500  2  700 

1965 10,864  4,982  2,600  2.700 

1966 8,307  4,304  1,694  1,822 

1967 8,407  4,413  1,735  1,754 

1968 9,059  4,889  1,796  1,901 

1969 10,289  6,096  1,792  1,901 


6,844 

7,925 

7,732  113,569  68.3 

8,031  

7,741 

8,102 

7,838 

8,075  134,061  75.4 

8,279  137,224  76.5 

9,450  s  142,902  78.8 

492  

569 

555  7,792                 46.2 
577  

556  

582  

487 

505  8, 376  44. 1 

473  '9,021  46.7 

500  J  9, 412  M7.9 


109,452                   67.2 116.4 

114,645                 69.3 115.3 

(')  (')                118.5 

122,112                  71.6 114.1 

130,10)  74.5               .'.'"." 116.0 

137,448                   78.1 114.6 

142,828  80.3                122.9  114.6 

147,252  82.1                122.9  114.5 

153,304  84.6                123.6  115.3 

7,852                  46.6 85.7 

8,306                   84.4 95.0 

(')  (')                126.2  (I) 

9,842                  55.6.. 101. J 

(■)                     0) - (') 

10,400                  56.8  104.5 

7,267                  39.0 114.3 

7,568  39.8                100.4  111.1 

8,473  43.8                100.4  106  9 

8,840  45.0                109.3  116.4 


'  Data  not  available. 
:  See  footnote  3,  table  6. 
>  See  footnote  3,  table  8. 

For  the  poptilatlon  under  age  65,  groas 
total  enroUmenta  for  hospital  care  rose  24 
percent  between  1962  and  1968,  and  enroll- 
ment for  surgical  care  Increased  26  percent. 
By  the  end  of  1969,  enrollments  had  risen 
again,  by  almost  6  percent  for  hospital  care 
and  for  surgical  care.  As  measured  by  the 
household  surreys,  the  Increases  In  the  net 
number  of  persons  covered  from  1962  to  1968 
were  19  percent  for  hospital  care  and  21  per- 
cent for  surgical  care.  Tlie  1969  increases  In 
enrollment  were  3  percent  for  hospital  care 
and  4  percent  for  surgical  care,  as  shown  by 
the  projection  of  the  1968  household -survey 
estimates. 


•In  the  current  medicare  survey  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  44  percent  of  those 
enrolled  for  supplementary  medical  insurance  were  reported  as  having  private  surgical  insurance 
asol  Jan.  1,  1969. 


The  picture  Is  different  Tor  persons  aged 
65  and  over.  The  number  and  proportion  cov- 
ered by  private  health  Insurance  reached 
their  maximum  In  1965  and  fell  off  with  the 
advent  of  Medicare.  Total  enrollments 
dropped  only  18  percent  by  the  end  of  1966, 
however — an  Indication  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  aged  with  private  health  insur- 
ance retained  their  insurance,  shifting  to 
policies  or  plans  complementary  to  Medi- 
care. After  a  further  slight  decline  In  1967, 
enrollment  rose  in  1968  cmd  1969.  The  per- 
centage of  the  aged  population  with  private 
Instirance  coverage  also  Increased  In  those 
years. 


The  steadily  broadening  scope  of  benefits 
under  private  health  instirance  Is  shown  in 
table  10,  which  gives  data  on  enrollment  and 
estimated  net  population  covered,  by  type 
of  health  care  benefit.  For  all  ages,  coverage 
for  X-ray  and  laboratory  examinations,  pre- 
scribed drugs,  and  private-duty  nursing  has 
almost  doubled  since  1962;  net  enrcAlment 
for  physicians'  office  and  home  visits  went 
up  51  percent;  the  number  and  percentage 
of  persons  with  vlsltlng-nurse  service  more 
than  doubled;  nursing-home  care  covered  fire 
times  as  many  persons;  and  dental  care 
Jumped  eightfold. 
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TABLE  10  -ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NET  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PERSONS  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  AND  PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  COVERED,  BY  AGE  AND  SPECIFIED  TYPE 

OF  CARE,  l%2-69 


Physicians'  services 


End  of  year 


Hospital 
Care 


Surgical 
services 


In-hospital 
visits 


X-ray  and 
laboratory 
examina- 
tions 


Office  and 
home  visits 


Dental  care 


Prescribed 
drugs 


Private- 

Visiting- 

duty 

nurse 

Nursing- 

nursing 

service 

home  care 

All  ages 


Number  (in  thousands); 

1962 

1965... 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1%9. --- 

Percent  of  civilian  population 

1962 

1965 

1966 - 

1967 

1968. - 

1969.... - 

Numbe  (.in  thousands): 

1967 

1968 - 

1  acq 

Percent  of  civilian  population: 

1967 --- 

1968 

1969 - 

Number  (in  thousands); 

1%7 

1968... 

1969. 

Percent  of  civilian  population; 

1967... 

1%8 - 

1%9 - 


129.800 
(>) 

146,131 
152,117 
157,305 

70.0 
.') 
!■) 
74.3 
76.5 
78.3 


120,528 

(') 

(0 

142,437 
146,295 
152,314 

55.0 

(') 

I') 

72.4 

73.6 

75.8 


(') 

(') 

(■■) 

'') 
128,174 
133,914 


(') 
64.5 
66.6 


65,671 
79,  500 
90  000 
92,  480 
97, 703 
125,002 

3&.0 
41.2 

4S.0 

47.0 
49.2 
62.2 


56, 986 
63, 400 
73,706 
78,565 
85,311 
86,317 

31.0 
32.9 
37.9 
39  9 
42.9 
43.0 


1,006 
3,100 
4.227 
4.679 
5,821 
8,510 

0.5 
1.6 
2.2 
2.4 
2.9 
4.2 


47  907 
53.200 
55,544 
71,201 
79, 280 
89,805 

26.0 
27.5 
33.7 
36.2 
39.9 
44.7 


46,143 
56,  000 
68,722 
76,080 
83,485 
91,211 

25.0 
29.0 
35.0 
38.7 
42.0 
45.4 


43,303 
60, 100 
79,004 
81.771 
90,523 
100,343 

23.0 
31.2 
40.6 
41.6 
45.5 
49.9 


4,975 
9,900 
17,814 
18,754 
19,046 
28, 044 

3.0 
5.1 
9.2 
9.2 
9.6 
14.0 


Under  age  65 


137,617 
142,837 
147,408 

77.4 
79.6 
81.3 


134,061 
137,274 
142,902 

75,4 
76.5 
78.8 


116,656 
121,104 
126,190 

65.6 
67.5 
69.6 


88,926 
93,714 

117,472 

50.0 
52.^ 
64.8 


75,785 
82, 295 

77,916 

42.6 
45.9 
43.0 


4,5% 
5,719 
8,385 

2.6 
3.2 
4.6 


69, 363 
76,748 
86,  880 

39.0 
42.8 
47.9 


73.857 
81,309 
88,024 

41.6 
45.3 
48.5 


79,302 
87,697 
%,  885 

44.6 
48.9 
53.4 


15.873 
16,921 
23,962 

8.9 
9.4 

13.3 


Aged  65  and  over 


8,514 
9,280 
9,897 

45.0 
48.5 
50.4 


8.376 
9,021 
9,412 

44.0 
46.7 
47.9 


5.905 
7,070 
7,724 

31.1 
36.6 
39.3 


3,554 
3.989 
7,530 

18.7 
20.6 
38.3 


<;.  780 
3,016 
8,401 

14.6 
15.6 
42.8 


83 
102 
125 

0.4 
.5 
.6 


1,838 
2,532 
2,925 

9.7 

13.1 
14.9 


2,223 
2  176 
3,187 

U.7 
11.3 
16.2 


2.470 
2,826 
3,458 

13.0 
14.6 
17.6 


2,881 
2,125 
4,082 

15  2 
11.0 
20.8 


1  Data  not  available. 

The  expansion  In  the  areas  of  physicians' 
office  and  home  visits,  private-duty  nursing, 
and  to  some  extent  X-ray  and  laboratory 
examinations  and  prescribed  drugs,  comes 
largely  through  Increased  coverage  under 
supplementary  major  medical  and  compre- 
hensive insurance  policies  and  extended- 
benefits  contracts  under  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  plans.  Much  of  the  expansion  of  cov- 
erage for  X-ray  and  laboratory  examinations, 
prescribed  drugs,  and  dental  care  has  come 

TABLE  U -NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  COVERED  UNDER  MAJOR 

EXTENDED 


through  self-Insured  employer-employee- 
unlon  plans  and  community  plans — both 
group  practice  and  Individual  practice.  It  Is 
clear,  however,  that  all  private  health  Insur- 
ance organizations  are  tending  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  their  basic  coverage. 

Table  11  shows,  for  coverage  of  persons  of 
all  ages,  the  annual  growth  since  1955  In  the 
number  of  persons  under  major  medical  pol- 
icies of  Insurance  companies  and  under  sup- 
plementary major  medical  and  comprehensive 


extended-benefits  contracts  of  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plans.  In  1969  group  Insurance 
policies  covered  twelve  times  the  number  cov- 
ered under  Individual  Insurance  policies,  with 
supplementary  major  medical  coverage  out- 
numbering comprehensive  coverages  3  to  1. 
Almost  five  times  as  many  i>ersons  were  cov- 
ered under  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  supple- 
mentary major  medical  plans  as  the  number 
covered  under  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  com- 
prehensive extended-benefit  plans. 


MEDICAL  POLICIES  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTARY  MAJOR  MEDICAL  AND  COMPREHENSIVE 
-BENEFITS  CONTRACTS  OF  BLUE  CROSS-BLUE  SHIELD  PLANS.  1955-69 

|ln  thousands] 


Insurance  companies 

Group  policies 

Supple-  Compre- 

Endofyear  Total  Total  mentary  hensive 

IOCS  5,241  4,759  3,928  831 

\^ - " 27,448  25,608  17,285  8,323 

}J^ - " 34  138  31,517  22.281  9,236 

}Si '■'- " 38,250  35,053  25,301  9,752 

}*? " 42  441  38,699  28,248  10,451 

}|2i " "■'  47,001  42,579  31,772  10,807 

JSJ ■ 51.946  47,269  35,988  11,281 

}*| ■ ■ ' 56,742  52,002  39,685  12,317 

1966 ---- 52  22g  57^7  43399  13543 

JSi 66  841  61,738  46,935  14,803 

}9g ""[[^l^''^^'^^!;.;!----;!--------------------  721292  66,630  49,875  16,755 

1  Comoarabl*  data  not  available  for  earlier  years;  before  1965,  data  shown  are  for  Blue  Cross       !  Data  not  available. 
plinsTnlybninnini  1965  data  lointly  developed  by  Blue  Cross  Association  and  National  Associa-        >  Data  for  Blue  Cross  plans  plu 
tion  of  Blue  Shield  Plans  on  unduplicated  number  of  persons  covered.  o'"«  i-'oss. 

Beginning  In  1968,  major  medical  coverage  up  rapidly  since  1966,  Indicating  that  Indl- 

has  Incrcaaed  at  a  fajster  pace  under  Blue  vldual  policies  are  frequently  purchased  as 

CroBs-Blue  Shield  plana  than  under  Insur-  a   supplement   to   a   basic   Blue   Cross-Blue 

ance  poUcles.  However,  the  growth  rate  under  Shield  plan  or  a  group  Insurance  plan, 
individual    Insurance    poUcles    has    stepped         With  minor  excepUons— mostly  In  the  area 


Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans> 


Individual 
policies 


Total 


Supple- 
mentary 
maior 
medical 


Compre- 
hensive 
extended 
benefit 


482 
1,840 
2,621 
3,197 
3.742 
4,422 
4,677 
4,740 
4,779 
5,103 
5,662 


3.713 
5,059 
7.501 

(;) 
(') 

•  14.600 
14,  352 
16,279 
17,807 
20, 328 


3,020 

4,015 

5,068 

(') 

0) 

^'i 

10,409 

12. 408 
14.078 
16,666 


693 

1,044 

1,735 

(') 

(■) 

(') 

3,943 

3,871 

3,729 

3,662 


IS  an  estimated  1,600,000  In  Blue  Shield  plans  not  affiliated  with 

of  drugs — plans  other  than  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  and  Insurance  company  plans  do  not 
provide  coverage  of  the  major  medical  type. 
The  community  plans  generaUy  provide  com- 
prehensive physicians"  services  and  usually 
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complete  coverage  of  hoepltal  care.  A  very 
small  number  of  the  employer-employee- 
unlon  plans  have  major  medical  coverage. 
Group-practice  plans  are  of  special  Inter- 
est, since  they  would,  presumably,  be  Im- 
jjortant  links  to  any  national  health  Insur- 
ance scheme.  Moreover,  group  practice  as  a 
method  of  organization  and  deUvery  of 
health  care  will  continue  to  be  studied  from 


the  standpoint  of  Improved  quality  of  care 
and  savings  In  costs,  for  both  hoepltal  utili- 
zation and  use  of  physicians'  services,  and 
as  a  source  of  comprehensive  and  preventive 
care.  Since  1953,  enrollment  In  these  plans 
has  roughly  doubled  for  hoepltal  care,  surgi- 
cal services,  and  dental  care  (teble  12).  In 
the  last  5  years  growth  Is  estimated  at  38 
percent  for  hospital  care,  36  percent  for  sur- 


gical services,  33  percent  for  Inhospital  phy- 
sicians' visits,  and  31  percent  for  physicians' 
visits  in  office,  clinic,  and  health  center.  The 
growth  In  dental  care  Eind  In  prescription 
drugs  enrollment  has  been  especially  rapid 
during  the  past  year — 68  and  24  percent,  re- 
Ei>ectively. 


TABLE  I2.-PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ENROLLMENT  UNDER  GROUP  PRACTICE  PREPAYMENT  PLANS,  BY  SPECIFIED  TYPE  OF  CARE,  1953-«9 

|ln  thousands] 


Phy 

sicians'  services 

Dental 
care 

Drugs 

Year 

Phy 

sicians'  services 

Dental 
care 

Year 

Hospital 
care 

Surgical 
services 

Office,  clinic, 

In-hospital            or  health 

visits               center 

Hospital 
care 

Surgical 
services 

Office,  clinic, 
In-hospital            or  health 
visits                center 

Drug 

1953.... 
1956...- 
1959.... 
1961... 
1964... 

1.302 
2,428 
2,526 
2,586 
2.695 

2,410 
3,177 
3,280 
3,484 
3,504 

2,  507                 2,  853 

3.399  3,395 

3.400  3,694 
3,643                 3,643 
3,176                 3,844 

452 
248 
318 
398 
438 

(0 

(') 

5^8^ 
889 

1966      . 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 

2,771 
3,060 
3,043 
3,730 

3,763 
4.130 
4.051 
4,750 

3,430                 4,158 
3,760                 4,480 
3,730                 4,404 
4,210                 5,050 

870 

(') 

1,3^^ 

1,720 

1  Data  not  available. 

FINANCIAI,   EXPEEIENCE 

In  1969  the  subscription  or  premium  In- 
come of  all  private  health  Insurance  or- 
ganizations totaled  $14.7  bUUon  (table  13). 


Claims  or  benefit  expense  amounted  to  $13.1 
billion  or  89  percent  of  premium  income.  The 
organizations  used  $2.1  billion  for  operating 
expense  (15  i>€rcent  of  premium  income)  and 


had  a  net  underwriting  loss  of  4  percent. 
Some  of  this  underwriting  loss  was  made  up 
by  income  from  investment  of  reserves. 


TABLE  13.-FINANCIAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ORGANIZATIONS,  1969 

IDollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Type  of  plan 


Total 
income 


Subscrip- 
tion of 

premium 
Income 


Claims  expense 


Operating  expense 


Net  underwriting  gain 


Net  income 


Amount 


Percent  of 

premium 

income 


Amount 


Percent  of 

premium 

income 


Amount 


Percent  of 

premium 

income 


Amount 


Percent  of 

premium 

irKome 


Total (1) 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. J6,  265. 8 

Blue  Cross 4,434. 1 

Blue  Shield 1,831.7 

Insurance  companies (i) 

Group  policies (i) 

Individual  policies.. (i) 

Other  plans 933.1 

Community 375.0 

Employer-employee  union 490.0 

Private  group  clinic...   16.3 

Dental  service  corporation 51.8 


J14,657.7  $13,068.5 


6, 155. 

4,365. 

1,790. 

7,569 

5,  685, 

1,884 

933 

375.0 

490.0 

16.3 

51.8 


89.2  J2,133.7  14.6  -J544.5  -3.7                      (0  

5,903.1  95.9  457.7  7.4  -205.2  -3.3  -J95.0                   -1.5 

4,271.4  97.9  252.3  5.8  -158.5  -3.6  -89.6                  -2.0 

1,631.7  91.1  205.3  11.5  -46.6  -2.6  -5.3                    -.3 

6,306.0  83.3  1,609.5  21.3  -364.5  -4.6                    (>) 

5,349.0  94.1  750.4  13.2  -414.4  -7.3                      (i) 

957.0  50.8  859.1  45.6  67.9  3.6                    (i) 

859.4  92.1  66.5  7.1  7.2  .8  7.2                       .8 

349.0  93.1  27.0  7.2  -1.0  -.3  -1.0                        .3 

450,0  91.8  35.0  7.2  5.0  1.0  5.0                      1.0 

14.2  87.1  1.1  6.8  1.0  6.1  1.0                     6.1 

45.2  89.2  3.4  6.6  2.2  4.2  2.2                      4.2 


I  Data  not  available. 

The  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  had  a 
subscription  Income  of  $6.2  billion.  About 
$5  9  billion  of  this  total  was  used  for  benefits 
(96  percent)  and  $0.5  billion  (7  percent)  for 
operating  expense.  The  net  underwriting  loss 
for  the  plans  was  $0.2  billion.  The  Income 
from  investments  on  reserves  reduced  this 
loss  to  $95  mUlion.  Blue  Cross  plans  had  al- 
most 69  percent  of  the  total  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  subscription  or  premium  income.  Blue 
Shield  plans  the  remaining  29  percent.  Blue 
Cross  plans  expended  98  percent  of  Income  for 
benefits;  Blue  Shield  plans,  91  percent.  The 
operating  expenses  were  6  percent  of  pre- 
mium income  for  Blue  Cress  plans,  11  percent 
for  Blue  Shield  plans.  Blue  Cross  plans  in- 
curred a  net  underwriting  loss  of  4  percent  of 
premium  Income;  for  Blue  Shield  plans  the 
loss  was  3  percent. 

For  Insurance  companies,  total  premium 
Income  reached  $7.6  billion — one-fourth  came 
from  individual  policies  and  three-fourths 
from  group  business.  Group  business  paid 
out  94  percent  of  premium  Income  in  bene- 
fits: individual  policies  paid  out  51  percent. 
Operating  expense  amounted  to  $859  million 
In  Individual  business,  compared  with  $750 
million  in  group  business.  For  all  Insurance 
policies.  It  represented  21  percent  of  pre- 
mium Income.  Individual  business  showed  a 


net  underwriting  gain  of  4  percent  of  pre- 
mium Income;  in  group  business  the  net  un- 
derwriting loss  was  7  percent. 

Private  health  insurance  plans  other  than 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  and  insurance  com- 
pany plans  had  a  total  income  of  $933  mil- 
lion. They  used  92  percent  of  such  income  for 
benetits,  and  7  percent  for  operating  expense, 
and  they  showed  a  net  underwriting  gain  of 
almost  1  percent  of  premium  Income. 

SOURCE    OF  DATA 

The  data  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plans  are  based  on  financial  statements  for 
all  plans  supplied  by  the  Blue  Cross  Associ- 
ation and  the  National  Association  of  Blue 
Shield  Plans.  Duplication  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  six  Joint  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
plans  report  identical  data  to  both  national 
organizations  has  been  eliminated.  Data  for 
Health  Services,  Incorporated,  and  for  Medi- 
cal Indemnity  of  America — Insurance  compa- 
nies owned  by  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  associations,  resfjectlvely — have  been 
Included. 

The  data  on  premltmi  Income  and  benefit 
expense  of  Insurance  companies  were  pro- 
vided by  HIAA.  Premium  Income  data  come 
from  the  National  Underwriter  Company's 
annual  survey  of  accident  and  health  Insur- 


ance and  from  HIAA's  annual  surveys  of 
companies  In  this  field.  The  division  of 
group  accident  and  health  business  between 
health  care  and  wage  loss  Is  based  on  HIAA's 
annual  survey  of  enrollment,  premium  In- 
come, and  benefits  paid  under  group  business. 
For  Individual  business,  the  distribution  Is 
based  on  HIAA's  annual  survey  of  benefits 
paid.  Operating  expanses  were  estimated  by 
applying  operating  expense  ratios  to  pre- 
mium Income  derived  from  the  National  Un- 
derwriter Company  aggregates  » to  HIAA  pre- 
mium Income. 

Of  the  total  premium  or  subscription  In- 
come of  all  private  health  Insurance  organi- 
zations In  1969,  42  percent  was  received  by 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans;  52  percent  by 
Insurance  companies  (with  group  business 
three  times  the  Individual  business);  and  6 
F>ercent  by  other  plans  (table  14) .  The  insur- 
ance company  share  of  total  benefit  expense 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  their  share  of 
premium  Income.  For  both  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  plans  and  the  other  plans,  the  share 
of  benefit  expense  was  larger  than  their 
share  of  subscription  income. 


3  Argus   1970   Chart   o]   Health   Insurance, 
p.  112. 
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TABLE  14-  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  OR  PREMIUM  INCOME  AND  CLAIMS  EXPENSE,  BV  TYPt  OE  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ORGANIZATION    194j-69 


Blue  Cross 

Blue  Shield  plans 

Insurance  corrpames 

Other  plans 

Employer- 

Private 

Dental 

Year 

Total 

Total 

Blue 

Cross 

Blue 

Shield 

Total 

Group 
policies 

IndiviJual 

policies 

Total  1 

Community 

employee- 
union 

group 
dime 

service 

cornuiation 

Subscription  or 

jremium  income 

!948 

100 

42.3 

36.5 

5.8 

48.8 

24.6 

24.2 

8.8 

(•) 

(«) 

(-) 

0  2 

(') 

(•) 

w 

o<? 

!? 
.1 
.1 

.2 

1950.. 

100 

44.4 

33.8 

10.6 

46.8 

25.8 

21.1 

8.7 

(■) 

1955.. 

1960 

100 
100 

41.0 
42.5 

28.9 
30.4 

12.1 
12.1 

51.7 
51.8 

32.5 
36.0 

19.2 
15.8 

7.3 
5.7 

(0 
2  3 

n 

1961 

100 

42.0 

30.0 

12.0 

51.4 

36.2 

15  2 

6.6 

2.2 

3  8 

1962 

100 

42  1 

29.9 

12.2 

51.4 

36.5 

14.9 

5  5 

2  2 

3  8 

1963.   

100 

42.2 

30.3 

11.9 

51.4 

36.2 

15  2 

6  4 

2  3 

3  6 

1964 

100 

42.1 

30.0 

12.1 

51.8 

36.7 

15  1 

6  1 

2  2 

3  7 

}96| -   i-    , 

ICO 

41.7 

29,9 

11,8 

52.2 

36.6 

15.6 

G.  1 

2  2 

3  7 

1966 .> 

100 

41.0 

29.2 

11.8 

52.9 

37.7 

15.2 

6,1 

2.3 

3  5 

1%7 

lOn 

41    0 

29  1 

11  9 

52.8 
53.7 

38  5 
40.0 

14  3 
13.7 

6,2 
6.1 

2.5 
2.5 

3.3 
3.2 

1968 

100 

40.2 

28.4 

11.8 

.3 
.3 
.4 

1969.. 

100 

42.0 

29.8 

12.2 

51.6 

38.8 

12.8 

6.4 

2.6 

3.3 

Claims  € 

24.4 
25.9 
33.8 
38.0 
38.1 

xpense 

1948 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1961 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

50.8 
49.5 

45.2 
45.8 
45.4 

44.4 
38.6 
32.8 
32.9 
32.8 

6.4 

10.9 
12.4 
12.8 
12.6 

37.6 

40.3 
16.5 
47.8 
47.5 

13.2 

14.4 
12.7 
9.8 
9.4 

11.6 

10.2 
8.3 

6.4 
^   1 

(•) 
(•) 
(■) 
(-) 
(-) 
(0 
Q) 
2.3 

(•) 
(') 

(■) 

o 

(•) 

« 
(■') 
(') 
(=) 
0) 
(') 
(') 
0.1 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.4 

1962 

100 

45.6 

32.5 

13  1 

47.5 

38.7 

3.8 

6  9 

1963 

100 

45.5 

33.2 

12.4 

47.7 

38.3 

9  5 

6  7 

h\ 

1964 

lOO 

45.6 

33.1 

12.5 

48.0 

38.6 

9.4 

6.3 

o1 

1965 

100 

44.8 

32.7 

12.1 

48.9 

39.1 

9.8 

6.3 

1966 

100 

43.5 

31.5 

12.0 

50.2 

40.6 

9.6 

6.4 

2.4 

3.6 

1 

1967 

100 

42.8 

31.0 

11.7 

50.7 

41.9 

8.8 

6.5 

2.6 

3  5 

1 

1968 

100 

42.7 

31.1 

11.6 

51.0 

42.7 

8.3 

6.3 

2.6 

3  3 

1 

1969 

100 

45.2 

32.7 

12.5 

48.2 

40.9 

7.3 

6.6 

2.7 

3.4 

.1 

'  Medical  society  data  not  included. 

^Data  not 

available. 

'  Less  than 

0.05  percent. 

Insiirance  companies  have  consistently  re- 
ceived the  largest  share  of  all  premium  and 
subscription  Income  from  1948  to  1969.  Be- 
ginning In  1966,  their  claims  expenditures 
ran  higher  than  that  of  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  plans.  Oroup  business  has  accounted 
for  much  of  the  Increase  In  benefit  expendi- 
tures: In  1948  the  group  share  was  almost 
twice  the  Individual  share;  In  1969  it  was 
more  than  five  times  the  Individual  share. 
From  1948  to  1964,  plans  other  than  those 
of  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  associations 


and  Insurance  companies  showed  a  gradually 
declining  share  of  subscription  Income  and 
benefit  expenditures.  Since  1964,  there  has 
been  a  general  leveling  off,  with  evidence  of 
a  slight  upturn  In  1969. 

BENEFrr  EXPENDPrURES  AND  TYPES  OF  CARE 

Sixty-four  percent  of  benefit  expenditures 
by  all  private  health  Insurance  organizations 
went  for  hospital  care;  31  percent  for  physi- 
cians' services;  slightly  more  than  1  percent 
for  dental  care;  and  4  percent  for  other  types 


TABLE  15.-BENEFIT  EXPENDITURES  OF  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ORGANIZATIONS.  BY 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions| 


of  benefits— mainly  private-duty  nursing  and 
drugs  (table  15).  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
plans  spent  more  for  hospital  care — 70  per- 
cent of  benefit  expenditures  for  all  types  of 
care — than  did  Insurance  companies  (61  per- 
cent). Plans  other  than  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  plans  and  those  of  insurance  coi-.i- 
panles  paid  out  8  percent  of  benefits  for 
dental  care,  compared  with  1.3  percent  spent 
by  insurance  companies  and  le.ss  than  '2  of 
1  percent  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans 

SPECIFIED  TYPE  OF  CARE,  1969 


Total  benefit  expe 

iditures 

Hospital  care 

Physicians' 

services 

Dental  care 

other  types  ct  care 

Type  of  plan 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

J13  068  5 

100.0 

$8.  356. 2 

64.0 

J4,028.9 

30.  £ 

J154.8 

1.2 

J528.6 

4.0 

Blue  CfOM-Blue  Shield 

Blue  Cross... 

5,9C3. 1 
4  271  4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0     . 

4,155.4 

4.044.4 

111.0 

3,  845.  0 

3,191.0 

654.0 

355.8 

105.0 

250.0 

.8 

70.4 
94.7 

6.8 
61.0 
59.7 
68.3 
41.4 
30.1 
55.6 

5.6 

1,565.4 

106.7 

1.458.7 

2.  Q72. C 

1,814.0 

258.0 

391,5 

230.0 

150.U 

11.5 

26.5 
2.5 
89.4 
32.9 
33.9 
27.0 
46.5 
65,9 
33.3 
81.0 

2.4 
.8 

1.6 
83.0 
83.0 

^\ 

7.0 
15.0 

1.2 
46.2 

(') 

'\ 
1.3 
1.5 

"8.1 

2.0 
3.3 
8.5 

lOO.C  . 

179.9 

119.5 

60.4 

306.0 

261.0 

45.0 

42.7 

7.0 

35.0 

.7 

3.1 

Blue  Shield 

1  631  7 

2,8 

Injuri nee  companies 

6  306  0 

3.7 

Group  policies 

5  349  0 

4.8 

Individual  policies 

957  0 

4  9 

Other  plans 

Commu  nity 

Employer-employee-union '. 

Private  group  clinic.   . 

859.  4 

349.0 

450.0 

14  2 

4,  7 
M) 
2.0 
7.8 

Dental  service  corporation 

46.2 

4.9 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

BENEFTT    EXPENDrTCTKES    PEH    ENROLLEE 

Table  16  gives  some  Idea  of  the  relative 
depth  or  comprehensiveness  of  the  coverage 
provided  by  the  various  private  health  in- 
sxirance  organizations  to  their  enrollees.  In 
1969,  Blue  Croes-Blue  Shield  plana  led  the 
other  carriers  with  an  average  $56.76  per  year 
for  hospital  care  benefits  per  person  enrolled 
for  thla  type  of  benefit.  For  those  enrolled 
with  Insurance  companies  for  this  benefit, 
per  capita  expenditures  were  $31.63.  The 
average  per  person  was  $46.63  In  the  other 
plans.  The  lowest  annual  expenditure — $15.77 
per  person — was  made  by  Insurance  com- 
panies under  individual  policies. 


TABLE  16.— BENEFIT  EXPENDITURES  OF  PRIVATE  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  ORGANIZATIONS  PER  PERSON  ENROLLED  FOR 
SPECIFIED  BENEFITS.  1%9 


Type  of  plan 


Blue  Cross- Blue  Shield 

Blue  Cross 

Blue  Shield 

Insurance  companies.. 

Group  policies 

Individual  policies 

Other  plans 

Community 

Employer-employee-union . 


Hospital 

Physicians' 

care 

services 

J56.76 

J23.  51 

57.27 

29.40 

42.84 

23.17 

31.63 

18.76 

39.34 

22.80 

15.77 

8.87 

46.63 

39.35 

40.38 

51.11 

50.00 

28.30 

These  averages  refiect  (1)  the  high  utili- 
zation rate  of  hospital  care  under  Blue  Cro.ss- 
Blue  Shield  contracts  that  provide  more  davs 
of  coverage  and  more  comprehensive  cover- 
age of  hospital  costs  than  group  policies  of 
Insurance  companies,  (2)  the  generally 
meager  coverage  under  individual  Insurance 
policies,  and  (3)  the  relatively  lower  utili- 
zation rates  under  community  group-practice 
plans. 

For  physicians'  services,  community  plans 
led  the  other  carriers  with  a  per  capita  ex- 
penditure of  $61.11:  most  community  plans 
provide  a  virtually  complete  coverage  of  In- 
office,  home,  and  hospital  visits.  Blue  Cross- 
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Blue  Shield  plans   spent  $23.51   per  person  trends  there  was  a  marked  shift  In  the  gains  among 

enrolled,  and  $8.87  per  person  covered  waa  Data  are  presented  In  table  17  on  the  pre-  the  carriers.  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  subscrtp- 

gpent  under  Individual  policies  of  Insurance  °^uin  Income  and  benefit  expenditures  of  tion  Income  rose  more  sharply  than  It  had  In 

companies.  The  enrollment  for  surgical  In-  P,^^!,**'®  ^^^^^  Insurance  organizations  from  the  previous  year— 19  percent  compared  with 

„  „„.  .,„.j  ,„  ^„,,. »v,.          ,     ,  ^"°  ^  1969.  Premium  Income  and  benefit  14  percent.  Benefit  expenditures  were  up  22 

surance  was  used  In  making  these  calcula-  expenditures  for  all  plans  rose  at  about  the  per^nt  from  the  anJmit  spent  In  the  pre- 

*io"s.  same  rate  In  1969  as  In  previous  years,  but  ceding  year. 

TABLE  17.-SUBSCRIPTI0N  OR  PREMIUM  INCOME  AND  BENEFIT  EXPENDITURES  OF  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ORGANIZATIONS,  1948-69 
|ln  millions] 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  Insurance  companies 

Voa,  »  .  ,  ^  Group  Individual 

"^^'  Total  Total         Blue  Cross        Blue  Shield  Total  policies  policies         Other  plans 

Income. 

}2*f W62.0  $365.0  J315.0  ^.0  $421.0  J212.0  J209. 0  J76. 0 

}52 1,291.6  574.0  436.7  137.3  605.0  330.3  272.0  112.5 

fl^ 3,149.6  1,292.4  910.7  381.7  1,626.9  1.022.5  604.4  230.3 

I*?-- 5,841.0  2,482.1  1,773.0  709.1  3.027.0  2,104.0  923.0  331.9 

}*' 6.673.3  2,805.1  2,004.4  800.7  3,427.0  2,414.0  1,013.0  441.2 

igi - 7,411.1  3,118.6  2,212.8  905.8  3,810.0  2,708.0  1,102.0  482.5 

JS 8,053.6  3,399.4  2,438.7  960.7  4,136.0  2,913.0  1,223.0  518.2 

JS! 9,983.6  3,785.1  2.697.6  1,087.5  4,652.0  3,297.0  1,355.0  546.5 

}*2 - 10,001.3  4,169.0  2.903.7  1,175.3  5,224.0  3,665.0  1,559.0  608.3 

}*? - 10,564.1  4,327.8  3,085.9  1,241.9  5,595.0  3,987.0  1.608.0  641.3 

*; - - U'iSS-^  *'"5-^  3,230.0  1,325.3  5,858.0  4,270.0  1,588.0  692.0 

*° - 12,898.7  5,187.1  3,665.0  1,522.1  6,933.0  5.159.0  1,774.0  778.6 

BenefWdiVures; —  >*«"■'  «'»"■«  ^'^^'^  >■'«'■*  ^,569.0  5,685.0  1,884.0  933.1 

l^tn ^"^.O  308.0  269.0  39.0  228.0  148.0  80.0  70.0 

^^° —  991.9  490.6  382.9  107.7  400.0  257.0  143.0  101.2 

tIS - - 2,535.7  1,146.7  832.2  314.5  1,179.0  858.0  321.0  210.0 

}9f? 4,996.3  2,287.1  1,646.2  640.9  2,389.0  1,901.0  488.0  320.2 

'°J - 5,965.4  2,585.4  1,867.1  718.3  2,706.0  2,170.0  536.0  404.0 

962- --- 6,343.8  2,893.6  2,064.5  829.1  3,012.0  2,453.0  559.0  438.2 

Sw --- 6,979.3  3,179.5  2,317.3  862.2  3,332.0  2,671.0  661.0  467.8 

9»- - 7,832.1  3,574.4  2,592.8  981.6  3,763.0  3,024.0  739.0  494.7 

*°| - - 8,728.9  3,912.9  2,853.4  1,059.5  4,265.0  3,413.0  852.0  551.0 

966- 9,141.8  3,975.4  2,882.2  1,093.2  4,585.0  3,711.0  874.0  581.4 

I*/ - 9,544.8  4,082.8  2,963.1  1,119.7  4,836.0  3,998.0  839.0  625.0 

9m --- 11,343.6  4,840.6  3,529.2  1,311.4  5,791.0  4,841.0  950.0  712,0 

'^69 13,068.5  5,903.1  4,271.4  1,631.7  5,306.0  5, 349. 0  957. 0  859. 4 

Insurance    company    premiums    Increased  As  a  result  of  the  growth  pattern  of  Income  shares  was  refiected  in  the  benefit  expendl- 

only  9  percent  In  group  business  and  6  per-  and   benefit   expenditures,   Blue   Cross-Blue  ture  data. 

cent  in  Individual  business.  Their  benefit  Shield  plans  received  42  percent  of  the  Claims  expense  of  Blue  Cross  plans  con- 
expenditures  rose  about  10  percent  in  group  premium  income  of  all  private  health  In-  tlnued  to  Increase  more  rapidly  than  sub- 
business  and  less  than  1  percent  In  Individual  surance  plans  in  1969;  their  share  was  40  scriptlon  Income.  As  a  result  the  claims 
business;  in  1968  the  gains  had  been  21  per-  percent  In  1968  (table  14).  Insurance  com-  expense  ratio  rose  from  96  percent  to  98 
cent  In  premium  income  for  group  business  pany  premium  Income  accounted  for  52  per-  percent  of  subscription  income  and  the  2 
and  12  percent  for  Income  of  Individual  cent  of  all  subscription  and  premium  In-  percent  underwriting  loss  of  1968  went  up  to 
policies.  Plans  other  than  Blue  Cross-Blue  come — a  drop  from  the  64  percent  in  the  well  over  3  percent  ftable  18) .  The  Increase  in 
Shield  plans  and  Insurance  company  plans  previous  year.  Other  plans  received  6  per-  claims  expense  reflects  rising  hospital  costs, 
showed  a  20-percent  Increase  In  Income.  Their  cent  of  the  income— up  slightly  from  the  The  operating  expense  ratio  also  continued 
expenditures  rose  21  percent,  the  1948  rise  previous  year.  Similar  shifting  in  relative  its  upward  trend, 
had  been  14  percent. 

TABLE  18.-FINANCIAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  BLUE  CROSS  PLANS,  1950-69' 
^ lAmounts  in  thousands] 

As  percent  of  subscription  income  Net  mcome 

Earned                 Total                                                                 Total as  percent 

y                                                                           subscription              earned               Claims          Operating        net  income              Claims          Operatmg     Underwritmg  ot  total 

''^' Reserves income income expense expense              or  loss            expense            expense       gain  or  loss  income 

!'^               -     ■   $116,531  $433,770  $436,984  $383,331  $36,281  $17,371  88.4  8.4  3.3             ~     47o 

3^= 254,407  916,690  925,197  836,546  58,368  30,283  91.3  6.4  2.4  3.3 

960 363,253  1,783,172  1,802,789  1,654,951  90,821  57,017  92.8  5.1  2.1  3.2 

^1- - 410,658  2,011,062  2,035,740  1,872,939  99,269  63,531  93.1  4.9  1.9  It 

562 454,626  2.230,747  2,257,523  2,103,084  107.204  47,235  94,3  4.8  .9  2.1 

^3. 492,872  2,467,195  2,497,377  2,343,321  115,228  38,918  95.0  4.7  .4  1.6 

964' 511,112  2,731,380  2,766,829  2,624,302  124, %9  17,558  96.1  4.6  -.7  .6 

j"' 561.906  2,031,470  3,074,551  2,887,187  134,559  52,805  95.2  4.5  .3  1.7 

™ 649,633  3,121,111  3,168,187  2,912,733  154,132  101,322  93.3  4  9  1  7  3.2 

J*;     -     797.575  3.270,022  3,327,677  2,996,799  177,632  153,266  91.6  5.4  3.0  4.6 

968 801,389  3.711,798  3,776,487  3,571,797  211,698  -7,008  %.2  5.7  -1.9  -2 

'!69^;:-^- 711.^274 4. 419, 296  4. 489. 266  4, 322, 341  256,227  -89,302  97,8  5.8  -3.6                  -2.0 

I  Data  in  all  years  exclude  Health  Services,  Inc.  and  are  not  adjusted  for  duplication  between        includes  Puerto  Rico  ' 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 

Blue  Shield  subscription  income  in   1969      (table    19).    The    claims    expense    ratio    m-      atlng  expenses,  resulted  in  a  3-percent  uu- 
was  17  percent  higher  than  It  was  In  1968.      creased  from  87  percent  to  91  percent;   this      derwriting  loss, 
and  claims  expense   was  24  percent   higher      rise,  together  with  a  slight,  increase  In  oper- 

TABLE   19,-FlN^NCIAL   EXPERIENCE  OF  BLUE  SHIELD   PLANS,   195C-69  ' 
lAmounts  in  thousands] 

As  percent  of  subscription  income  Net  incom* 

Earned                Total                                                             Total ■ as  percent 

y.                                                                          subscription              earned              Claims          Opeiating        net  income              Claims          Operating      Underwriting  of  total 
if^ Reserves              income              income            expense            expense               or  loss            expense             expense        gain  or  loss  mcomg 

{»52-     J34,954  $r40,8n     "     %U\.i^  $1^11^039  $18  653  $117902  78^1  13^2  Tg  874 

Mn 164,705  399,781  404,294  331.068  43,610  29,616  82.8  10.9  6.3  7.3 

5,   228.634  741,164  761,529  670,776  76,245  4,508  90.5  10.3  -  8  .6 

Si,     236,101  837,773  848,992  752,695  82,741  13,556  89.8  9  9  3  l.« 

S^    266,536  974,086  985,373  868,816  91,136  25,421  89,2  9,4  1.5  2.6 

S;; 289.440  1,086,356  1,101,745  977,147  99.662  24,936  89.9  9.2  .9  2.3 

5??: 317,528  1,209.334  1,227.557  1,095.713  108,691  23,153  90.6  9.0  .4  1.9 

■^ - 347,266  1,318,915  1,338,907  1,190,486  115,940  32,481  90.3  8.8  9  2.4 

■^^ 398.374  1,399,890  1,413,185  1.226,383  129.864  56,938  88.2  9.3  2.5  4.6 

So 509,094  1,489,640  1,519,309  1,261,650  148,750  108,909  84.7  10.0  5  3  7  2 

IS 578,390  1,709,548  1,747,867  1.481,070  180,154  86.643  86,6  10  5  2  8  5.0 

-_i::^"vv.-ii-i ii:_     555,079       2,007,970       2,054,571       ',834.495         222.514  -2,438  91,4  11.1  -2.5  -.  1 

hJh^fln  Di  '" 7"'^  exclude  Medical  Indemnity  of  America  and  are  not  adjusted  torduplication        -'rnclu^de^Jamaica^ 

Detween  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  i  includes  Puerto  Rico  but  excludes  Jamaica. 
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The  financial  experience  of  Insurance  com- 
panies In  I9f9  was  generally  similar  to  that 
in  the  past  few  years.  Claims  expense  under 
group  business  amounted  to  94  percent  of 
premium  Income  and  operating  expense  was 
13  percent  of  premium  Income.  The  net  loss 
from  underwriting  was  7  percent  (table  13). 
This  loes  is  made  up  to  some  degree  by  Income 
from  Investment  of  reserves  but  largely  by 
gains  In  group  disability  and  group  life  In- 
surance. 

Under  individual  policies  the  claims  ratio  of 
51  percent  was  slightly  lower  than  the  1968 
ratio;  the  operating-expense  ratio  was  46 
percent,  compared  with  47  percent  In  1968.  A 
small  underwriting  gain  occurred  in  1969  and 
a  slight  loss  the  year  before. 

The  trend  in  the  distribution  of  benefit  ex- 
penditures of  private  health  Insurance  orga- 
nizations from  1950  to  1969  is  delineated  In 
table  20  The  1969  distribution  shows  little 
change  from  that  of  the  Immediately  preced- 
ing years. 

In  1969  the  net  cost  of  private  health  In- 
surance to  the  American  public  was  $1.6 
billion.  This  amount  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween earned  premium  or  subscription  In- 
come and  benefit  expenditures  (claims  ex- 
pense). It  represents  the  retentions  by  the 
carriers  to  cover  operating  expenses,  addi- 
tions to  reserves,  and  profits.  Retentions  of 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  amounted  to 
$253  million.  Approximately  $1.3  billion  was 
retained  by  Insurance  companies  and  $74 
million  by  other  plans.  It  should  be  pointed 


TABLE  20.-BENEFIT  EXPENDITURES  OF  ALL  PRIVATE 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  ORGANIZATIONS,  BY  SPECIFIED 
TYPE  OF  CARE,  19M-69 


Year 

Total 

Hospital 
care 

Physi- 
cians' 
services 

Other 

types  ot 

care 

Amount  (in  millions) 

1950. 

195S 

1960 

1961 

1%2 

$992 
2.  536 

4.  996 

5.  695 

6.  3« 

$680 
1,679 

3  304 
3,766 

4  197 
4.642 
5.  187 
5.790 
5,993 
6.133 
7,329 
8,356 

$312 

857 
!,  '.93 

1,  796 
1.992 

2,  153 
2.427 
2,680 
2.831 
2,  %4 
3.477 
4,029 

0) 

$99 
133 
155 

1963 

1964 

6,  980 
7,832 

185 
218 

1965 --.. 

8.729 

259 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

9,142 
..        9,545 
..       11,344 
..       13,069 

318 
447 
538 
684 

Percentage 

distribu'ion 

1950.. 

1955 

1%0 

1961 

1962 

1%3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 

68.5 
66.2 
66.1 
66.1 
66.2 
66.5 
66.2 
66.3 
65.6 
64.3 
64.6 
63.9 

31.5 
33.8 
31.9 
31,5 
31.4 
30.8 
31.0 
30.7 
31.0 
31.1 
30.7 
30.8 

(') 

2.3 
2.4 
2.7 

1%1 ---. 

1965 

1966 

100,0 
100.0 
100.0 

2.8 
3.0 
3.5 

1967 

1%8 

1969 -- 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

4.7 
4.7 
5.3 

'  Included  in  physicians'  services. 


out  that  Insurance  companies  pay  premium 
taxes  of  2-3  percent  ( varying  from  State  to 
State)  from  which  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
plans  and  other  plans  are  generally  exempt. 
These  plans  do,  however,  carry  the  full  cost 
of  administration.  Under  most  large  group 
Insurance  policies  the  employer  performs 
much  of  the  administrative  work,  including 
determination  of  eligibility  and  review  and 
payment  of  claims. 

Over  the  years,  consumers  have  been  able 
to  buy  health  Insurance  on  Increasingly  ad- 
vantageous terms  In  the  sense  that  they 
get  back  Increasingly  more  of  their  premium 
or  subscription  dollar  In  benefits.  Evidence 
of  this  trend  Is  the  steady  decline  in  the  re- 
tention ratio — retentions  as  a  percent  of 
premium  income  (table  21).  In  1948  the  re- 
tention rate  for  all  private  health  Insurance 
organizations  was  30  percent;  in  1969  it  was 
11  percent.  This  decline  Is  the  result  of  two 
main  factors;  (1)  The  steady  drop  in  the 
retention  rates  of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
plans,  and  group  insurance  business,  and  (2) 
the  steady  decline  in  the  relative  importance 
of  Insurance  company  Individual  business 
■with  Its  very  high  retention  rates.  Retention 
rates  for  all  plans  other  than  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  and  Insurance  company  plans 
were  the  same  In  1969  and  in  1948.  Commu- 
nity plans  and  employer-employee-union 
plans  are  lowering  their  retention  rates  and 
private  group  clinics  and  dental  corporations 
are  showing  considerably  higher  retention 
rates. 


TABLE  21.-RETENTI0NS  1  OF  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ORGANIZATIONS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  OR  PREMIUM  INCOME.  1948-69- 


Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans 


Insurance  companies 


Year 


Total 


Total 


Biue 
Cross 


Blue 
Shield 


Total 


Group 
policies 


Individual 
policies 


Total    Community 


Other  plans ' 

Employer- 

employee- 

union 


Pruate 

group 
clinic 


1948 29  7 

1950 23  2 

1955 19.5 

1960. 14.  5 

1961 14.  7 

1962 14.4 

1963 13.3 

1964 12.3 

1965 12.7 

1966 13.5 

1967 14.0 

1968. 10.4 

1969 10.8 


15.6 
14,5 
11  3 
7.9 


8 

2 

5 
6 
1 
1 
4 
7 
4.  1 


14  6 
12.3 
3.6 
7.2 
6.8 
5.7 
5.0 
3  9 
4.7 
6.6 
8.3 
3.7 
■J  ? 


22.0 
21.6 
17.6 

9.6 
10  3 
11.0 
10.3 

9.7 

9.9 
12.0 
15.5 
13  8 

8.9 


45.8 
33.9 
27.5 
21.1 
21.0 
20,9 
19.4 
19.1 
18.4 
18.1 
17.4 
16.5 
16.7 


30.2 
22  8 
16.1 
9.6 
10.1 
9.4 
8.3 
8.3 
6.9 
6.9 
6,4 
6,3 
5.9 


61. 
47 
46. 
47. 
47, 
49 


46. 0 


45. 
45. 
45. 
47. 
46. 
49 


7.9 
10.0 

8  8 
3.5 
8.4 
5  2 
9.7 
9.5 
9.4 
9.2 

9  7 
8  6 
7  9 


(') 
(  ) 
V) 
<) 
(') 
V) 

(') 

8.0 
8.4 
6  2 
6  9 


V) 
(0 

(') 
(») 
(') 
(0 
(') 
Q 

10.2 
10.2 
10,8 
9  7 
8  2 


0) 

(') 
(') 
(') 

{') 

0) 

10.7 
11.8 
13.3 
5.8 
12.9 


Dental 

service 

corporation! 


(') 

J'> 
(') 

(=) 

^] 
(») 
6.9 
6.5 
6.2 
17.2 
10.  8 


I  Amounts  retained  by  the  organizations  tor  operating  expenses,  addition  to  reserves,  and  profits. 
'Derived  from  table  17. 


Proportion  of  Consumer  ExPENDrroais  Met 
Bt  Insttrance 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  consumer  expendi- 
tures for  health  care  was  met  by  private 
health  Insurance  benefits  In  1969.'  Excluded 
from  this  figure  is  the  net  cost  of  obtaining 
health  insurance  protection — the  difference 
between  health  Insurance  premiums  or  sub- 
scription costs  and  benefits  paid.  For  hospital 
care,  private  health  insurance  met  71  per- 
cent of  consumer  expenditures,  compared 
with  74  percent  last  year,  apparently  infla- 
tion kicked  up  hospital  costs  faster  than 
private  insurance  benefits  were  able  to  ad- 
Just.  For  physicians'  services,  the  propor- 
tion met  by  private  health  insurance  was  43 
percent  In  1969.  compared  with  41  percent 
In  1968.  For  other  types  of  health  care  the 
proportion  was  5  percent  up  from  4  percent 
last  year. 

Except  for  hospital  care,  the  proportions  of 
expenditures  met  by  private  health  Insurance 
continue  the  upward  trend  of  previous  years, 
as  shown  t>elow. 


'  Data  by  type  of  plan  betore  1965  not  available. 


Year 

Total 

Hospital 
care 

Physi- 
cians' 
services 

Other 

types 
ot  care 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1%1 

12.1 
21.5 
27,7 
29.9 

30.9 
31.7 
31  5 
32.4 
32.0 
33.3 
36.7 
37.4 

34.6 
51.8 
53.7 
66.2 
68.2 
67.2 
68.1 
70.2 
67.6 
71.9 
74.3 
71.2 

12.0 
25.0 
30.0 
32.7 
33.0 
33.5 
32.2 
32.7 
33.8 
35.8 
40.7 
42.6 

(') 
1.7 

1%2- 

1963     

1.9 
3.1 

1964 

2.3 

1965 

1966         

2.5 
2.8 

1%7 

1968 

1969 - 

3.8 
4.3 

5.0 

proportion  of  such  expenditures  met  by  In- 
surance would  be  probably  3  or  4  percentage 
points  higher  than  shown  above. 

In  1969.  private  payments  by  consumers — 
out  of  pocket  and  through  private  health 
Insurance— made  up  approximately  63  per- 
cent of  the  total  national  expenditures  for 
personal  health  care,  as  estimated  by  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Statistics.  The  re- 
mainder came  mainly  from  public  funds, 
with  a  small  proportion  from  philanthropy. 
Of  the  total  estimated  expenditures  for  per- 
sonal health  care,  private  health  Insurance 
met  24  percent  in  1969,  and  23  percent  In 
1968. 


•  Barbara  S  Cooper  and  Mary  McGee.  Na- 
tional Health  Expenditures.  Fiscal  Years 
1929-70  and  Calendar  Years  1929-S9  (Re- 
search and  Statistics  Note  No.  25),  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  December  14,  1970. 


'  Included  m  physicians'  services. 

The  estimates  of  consumer  exp>endlturea 
for  health  care  include  some  items  thst  are 
noit  covered  by  health  Insurance — nonpre- 
scribed  drugs,  various  drug  sundries,  and 
sunglasses.  'Whether  the  difference  in  cost 
between  private  and  semlprlvate  accom- 
modations, when  not  medically  required, 
should  be  Included  as  a  health  insurance 
Item  is  sometimes  questioned.  This  expense 
is,  of  course,  one  that  many  purchasers  of 
insurance  want  covered.  If  these  types  of 
health  care  expenditures  were  to  be  deducted 
from  consumer  health  care  expenditures,  the 


STUDY  OF  CRITICAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROBLEMS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  summary  of  major  find- 
ings and  recommendations  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  critical  environmental 
problems,  sponsored  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Summary  op  Major  Findings  and  Recom- 
mfndations,  study  of  crmcal  environ- 
MENTAL Problems  (SCEP) — Sponsored  by 
Massachusetts  iNSTrrtrrE  or  Technology 

Corrected  and  revised  July  31 — Supersedes 
July  30  summary 
I  Note. — The  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions In  this  document  were  developed  by 
SCEr  Work  Groups  through  intensive,  full- 
time  discus.slon  and  study  during  the  month 
of  July  at  Williams  College,  WlUamstown, 
Mass.  Each  statement  has  been  subscribed  to 
by  all  members  of  at  least  one  Work  Group, 
All  those  attending  the  Study  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  these  conclusions  and 
the  papers  on  which  they  were  based,  but  all 
participants  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  ex- 
pertise required  to  make  an  Independent 
Judgment  on  each  and  every  finding  and  rec- 
ommendation. The  summary  was  presented 
July  30-31  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study.) 

SCEP    FOCUS    ON    global    PROBLEMS 

In  crder  to  most  effectively  use  the 
finite  resources  and  time  available  for  SCEP. 
It  was  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  the  problems  which  were  chosen  for 
Intensive  investigation.  SCEP  focused  on  en- 
vironmental problems  whose  cumulative  ef- 
fects on  ecloglcal  systems  are  so  large  and 
prevalent  that  they  have  world-wide  signifi- 
cance. Thus  the  Study  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  Indirect  effects  of  pollution 
on  man  through  changes  In  climate,  ocean 
ecology,  or  In  large  terrestrial  ecosystems. 

In  general,  local  and  regional  environmen- 
tal problems,  the  first  order  effects  of  popu- 
lation growth,  and  the  direct  health  effects  of 
pollution  on  man  were  not  considered  by 
the  Study.  This  choice  does  not  Imply  that 
these  latter  problems  areas  are  not  of  critical 
concern.  Indeed,  they  are  so  ImpKjrtant  that 
many  organizations  are  deeply  concerned 
with  studying  and  ameliorating  those  local 
and  regional  problems.  However,  no  orga- 
nization Is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  determining  the  status  of  the  total  glo- 
bal environment  and  alerting  man  to  dangers 
which  may  result  from  his  practices,  SCEP 
attempted  to  perform  this  function. 

The  existence  of  a  global  problem  does  not 
necessarily  Imply  the  need  for  a  global  solu- 
tion. The  sources  of  pollution  are  activities 
of  man  which  can  often  be  effectively  con- 
trolled or  regulated  where  they  occur.  Most 
corrective  action  will  probably  ultimately 
have  to  be  taken  at  the  national,  regional, 
and  local  levels. 

THE    PROBLEMS    STUDIED 

The  global  environmental  problems  studied 
by  SCEP  were : 

Climatic  effects  of  Increasing  carbon  di- 
oxide content  of  the  atmosphere. 

Climatic  effects  of  the  particle  load  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Climatic  effects  of  contamination  of  the 
troposphere  and  stratosphere  by  sub-sonic 
and  super-sonic  transport  aircraft. 

Ecological  effects  of  DDT  and  other  toxic 
persistent  pesticides. 

Ecological  effects  of  mercury  and  other 
toxic  heavy  metals. 

Ecological  effects  of  petroleum  oil  In  the 
oceans. 

Ecological  effects  of  nutrients  in  estuaries, 
lakes  and  rivers. 

For  these  topics,  the  following  general 
questions  were  addressed: 

What  can  we  now  authoritatively  say  on 
the  subject? 

What  are  the  gaps  In  knowledge  which 
limit  our  confidence  in  the  assessments  we 
can  now  make? 

What  must  be  done  to  Improve  the  data 
and  our  understanding  of  Its  significance  so 
that  better  assessments  may  be  made  In  the 
future? 

What  programs  of  focused  research,  moni- 
toring, and/or  action  are  needed? 


What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  national 
and,  or  International  action  needed  to  Im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the  Study? 

SUMMARY    OF    FINDINGS    AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
Discussion  of  Findings 

All  combustion  of  fossil  fuels  produces  COj, 
It  has  been  steadily  Increasing  In  the  atmos- 
phere at  0.2  7o  per  year.  Half  of  the  amount 
man  puts  Into  the  atmosphere  stays  and 
produces  this  rise  In  concentration.  The  other 
half  goes  Into  the  biosphere  and  the  oceans, 
but  we  don't  know  the  partition  in  uptake,  as 
between  these  two  reservoirs. 

COj  from  fossil  fuels  Is  a  small  part  of  the 
natural  COj  which  Is  constantly  being  ex- 
changed between  the  atmosphere/oceans  and 
the  atmosphere/forests.  We  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  such  amounts. 

The  projected  18%  Increase  resulting  from 
fossil  fuel  combustion  to  the  year  2000  might 
increase  the  surface  temperature  of  the  earth 
.5°C;  a  doubling  of  the  CO2  might  Increase 
mean  annual  surfeice  temperatures  2°C.  Sur- 
face temperature  changes  of  2°C  could  lead 
to  long-term  warming  of  the  planet.  These 
estimates  are  based  on  a  relatively  primitive 
computer  model  with  no  consideration  of 
important  motions  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
hence  are  very  uncertain  but  they  are  the 
best  we  have. 

If  we  had  to  stop  producing  CO;,  no  coal, 
oil ,  or  gas  could  be  burned  and  all  modern  so- 
cieties would  come  to  a  halt.  The  only  pos- 
sible alternative  Is  nuclear  energy,  whose  by- 
products may  cause  serious  environmental 
effects.  Also,  we  don't  have  electric  motor  ve- 
hicles to  be  propelled  by  electricity  from 
nuclear  energy. 

SCEP  believes  that  direct  climate  change  in 
this  century  resulting  from  CO2  is  small  but 
its  long  term  potential  consequences  are  so 
large  that  much  more  must  be  learned  about 
future  trends  of  climate  change  if  society  Is 
to  have  time  to  adjust  to  changes  which  may 
be  necessary. 

Recommendations 

1.  Improvement  of  our  estimates  of  future 
combustion  of  fossil  fuels  and  the  resulting 
emissions. 

2.  Study  of  changes  In  the  mass  of  living 
nvatter  and  decaying  products. 

3.  Continuous  measurement  and  study  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  few  arects  remote  from  known  sources — 
specifically  four  stations  and  some  aircraft 
flights.  We  particularly  recommend  that  the 
existing  record  at  Mauna  Loa  Observatory  be 
continued  Indefinitely. 

4.  Systematic  study  of  the  partition  of  car- 
bon dioxide  between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
oceans,  and  blomass. 

5.  Development  of  comprehensive  global 
computer  models  which  include  atmospheric 
motions  and  ocean-atmosphere  interaction  to 
study  circulation,  clouds,  precipitation  and 
temperature  patterns  for  expected  CO,  levels, 
and  effects  of  stratospheric  cooling. 

Fine  particles  in  the  atmosphere 

Discussion  of  Findings 

Fine  particles  change  the  heat  balance  of 
the  earth  because  they  both  reflect  and  ab- 
sorb radiation  from  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
Large  amounts  of  such  particles  enter  the 
troposphere  (the  zone  up  to  40,000  feet)  from 
natural  sources  such  as  sea  spray,  wind  blown 
dust,  volcanoes  and  from  the  conversion  of 
naturally  occurring  gas  s — SO;,  NO,,  and 
hydrocarbons — Into  particles. 

Man  puts  large  quantities  of  sulfates,  nl- 
tratee  and  hydrocarbons  Into  the  atmosphere 
which  becomes  fine  particles  and  Include 
speclaJ  species,  such  as  urban  smog. 

Particle  levels  have  been  Increasing  as  ob- 
served at  stations  in  Europe.  North  America, 
and  the  North  Atlantic,  but  not  over  the 
Central  Pacific. 


We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  optical 
properties  (reflection  vs.  absorption!  of  par- 
ticles to  know  whether  they  produce  warming 
or  cooling  of  the  earth  surface. 
Recommendations 

1.  Studies  to  determine  optical  properties 
of  fine  particles,  their  soiu-ces,  transport,  and 
amounts  In  both  troposphere  and  strato- 
sphere, and  their  effects  on  cloud  reflectivity. 

2.  Extending  and  Improving  solar  radiation 
measurements. 

3.  Study  of  feasibility  of  satellite  measure- 
ments of  particle  concentration  and  distribu- 
tion. 

4.  Monitoring  from  ground  and  aircraft — 
10  fixed  long-term  stations  and  100  stations 
for  short-lived  particles. 

5.  Develop  atmospheric  computer  models 
which  include  particles. 

Thermal  pollution 

Although  by  the  year  2000  we  expect  global 
thermal  power  output  to  be  six  tUnes  the 
present  level,  we  do  not  expect  it  to  affect 
global  climate.  Over  cities  it  does  already  cre- 
ate "heat  islands"  and  as  these  grow  larger, 
they  may  have  regional  climatic  effects  and 
they  should  be  studied. 

Atmospheric  oxygen — non-problem 

Atmospheric  oxygen  is  practically  constant. 
It  varies  neither  over  time  (since  1910)  nor 
regionally  and  is  always  very  close  to  20.946%. 
Calculations  show  that  depletion  of  oxygen 
by  burning  all  the  recoverable  fossil  fuels  in 
the  world  would  reduce  It  only  to  20.800%. 
It  should  probably  be  measured  every  ten 
years  to  make  sure  that  It  Is  remaining  con- 
stant. 

Effects  of  present  jet  aircraft 

Observers  all  over  the  world  have  watched 
a  jet  contrail  spread  out  to  form  a  cirrus 
cloud.  Observations  at  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
City  show  a  systematic  Increase  In  such 
clouds  since  the  advent  of  jets.  Although  they 
seem  to  be  only  regional  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  they  may  have  broader  effects  and 
should  be  studied. 

SST's  in  the  stratosphere 
Discussion  of  Findings 

The  stratosphere  where  supersonic  Jet 
transports  will  fly  at  65.000  feet  is  a  very 
rarifled  region  with  little  vertical  mixing. 
Gases  and  particles  produced  by  jet  exhaust 
may  remain  for  one  to  three  years  before 
disappearing. 

Using  FAA  estimates  of  500  SST's  operating 
In  1985-90  mostly  In  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere, flying  seven  hours  a  day,  at  65,000 
feet,  propelled  by  1,700  engines  like  the  GE-4 
being  developed  for  the  Boeing  2707-300,  we 
have  estimated  the  steady  state  amounts  of 
combustion  products  using  GE  calculations 
of  the  amount  of  such  products  because  no 
test  measurements  exist.  We  have  compared 
such  amounts  on  a  steady  state  basis  with 
the  natural  levels  of  water  vapor,  sulfates, 
nitrates,  hydrocarbon  and  soot.  All  are  be- 
lieved to  form  fine  particles.  We  have  also 
compared  these  levels  with  the  amounts  of 
particles  put  into  the  atmosphere  by  the 
volcano  eruption  of  Mt.  Agung  in  Ball  In 
1963. 

In  our  calculations  we  used  Jet  fuel  of 
0.05%  sulfur.  We  are  told  that  a  specifica- 
tion of  0.01%  sulfur  could  be  met  in  the 
future  at  higher  cost. 

We  do  not  believe  that  CO„  resulting  from 
such  operations  is  likely  to  affect  the  climate. 
We  are  genuinely  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  iTicreased  stratospheric  cloudiness, 
and  about  the  fine  particles,  even  using  the 
calculated  amounts  given  us  by  GE. 

Clouds  are  known  to  form  in  the  winter 
polar  stratosphere.  Two  factors  will  increase 
the  future  likelihood  of  greater  cloudiness  in 
the  stratosphere  due  to  moisture  added  by  the 
SST.  First  is  the  Increased  stratospheric  cool- 
ing due  to  the  Increasing  CO,  content  of  the 
atmosphere.  Second  is  the  closer  approach 
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to  saturation  Indicated  by  the  observed  In- 
crease of  stratospheric  moisture. 

The  largest  engine  whose  combustion 
products  have  been  actually  measured  In 
static  ground  tests  was  the  P&W  JT9D  used 
on  the  Boeing  747.  Its  fuel  consumption  rate 
Is  one  third  that  of  the  GE-4.  Combustion 
products  from  such  tests  of  the  JT9D,  lead- 
ing to  particles,  were  much  greater  than  the 
calculated  values  for  the  GE-4. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  particle  formaclon 
Is  very  small  at  65.000  feet.  Very,  very  little 
Is  known  about  reactions  under  such  con- 
ditions. One  guess  Is  now  as  good  as  another. 

Depending  upon  the  actual  particle  for- 
mation, the  effects  of  500  Sax's  could  range 
from  a  small,  widespread  continuous  "Agung" 
effect  to  one  as  big  as  "Agung." 

The  temperature  of  the  equatorial  strato- 
sphere (a  belt  around  the  globe)  Increased 
6-7'  C.  and  remained  at  2-3°  C.  above  its 
pre-Agung  level  for  several  years.  No  ap- 
parent temperatiu*  change  was  found  In  the 
lower  troposphere. 

Clearly  such  consequences  are  on  a  global 
scale  even  though  the  most  pronounced  ef- 
fects would  be  felt  where  the  highest  density 
of  traffic  existed,  1  e.  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Conclusions 

SCEP  concludes  with  respect  to  contamina- 
tion of  the  stratosphere  bv  products  of  SST's 
that: 

1.  CO,  creates  no  problem 

2  Global  water  vapor  may  Increase  lO"?;; 
Increases  In  regions  of  dense  traffic  may  go 
up  60%. 

3.  Particles  from  SO„.  hydrocarbons  and 
soot  may  double  pre-Agung  global  averages 
and  peak  at  ten  times  those  levels  where 
there  is  dense  traffic. 

4.  Effects  on  climate  could  be:  Increased 
clouds  from  water  vapor  and  Increased  tem- 
peratures In  the  stratosphere  with  possible 
Increase  in  surface  temperatures. 

5.  A  feeling  of  genuine  concern  has 
emerged  from  the  above  set  of  conclusions. 
The  projected  SST's  can  have  a  clearly  meas- 
urable effect  In  a  large  region  of  the  world 
and  quite  possibly  on  a  global  scale.  We 
must  emphasize  that  we  cannot  be  certain 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  various  conse- 
quences. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  uncertainties  about  SST  contami- 
nation and  its  effects  be  resolved  before 
large  scale  operation  of  SST's  begins. 

2.  That  the  following  program  of  action 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible: 

a  Begin  to  monitor  the  lower  stratosphere 
for  water  vapor  and  particles  and  develop 
means  to  measure  SO:,  NOi  and  hydrocar- 
bons. 

b  Determine  whether  additional  cloudiness 
will  occur  In  the  stratosphere  and  the  effects 
of  such  changes. 

c  Obtain  better  estimates  of  emission  of 
combustion  products  under  simulated  flight 
conditions  and  under  real  flight  conditions 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

d.  Using  data  resulting  from  a,  b,  and  c. 
estimate  effects  on  weather  and  climate. 

DDT  and  related  persistent  toxic  pesticides 
The  ecological  effects  which  have  been 
identified  with  DDT  are  both  general  and 
speciflc.  In  general,  the  use  of  pesticides  on 
crops  generally  requires  continued  and  in- 
creased use  of  different  and  stronger  p>e8tl- 
cides.  This  is  the  result  of  a  complex  ecologi- 
cal system  in  which  the  reduction  of  one 
pest  and  Innocuous  (to  man)  predators  al- 
lows new  peets  to  become  dominant.  As  one 
example,  the  egg  shells  of  many  birds  are 
becoming  thinner  reducing  hatching  success. 
In  several  species,  these  effects  now  seriously 
threaten  reproductive  capabilities.  Damage 
to  these  predators  In  ecological  system  tends 
to  create  a  situation  in  which  pest  outbreaks 
are  likely  to  occur. 


The  concentratlcns  and  effects  of  DDT  l:i 
the  open  ocean?  are  not  known.  There  are 
no  reliable  cfimates  and  no  direct  measure- 
ments have  been  made.  It  Is  known  that  large 
.\mjunts  l:ave  the  area  of  appIlcaLlon 
through  the  atmosphere  and  are  transmitted 
through  the  world  and  some  portion  of  this 
falls  li.tLi  the  oceans. 

DDT  ctllects  In  marine  organism-.  Detri- 
mental effects  have  not  been  otaaerved  In  tl^r 
open  ocean  tut  DDT  residues  in  mackerel 
caught  off  (jf  California  h  ;ve  already  ex- 
ceeded permissible  tolerance  levels  for  hu- 
man consumption.  It  Is  known  that  reproduc- 
tion of  fresh-water  game  fish  are  being 
threatened.  The  effect  of  DDT  on  the  ability 
of  ocean  phytoplankton  to  convert  carbon 
dioxide  into  oxygen  is  not  considered  sig- 
nificant. The  concentration  necessary  to  In- 
duce significant  inhibition  exceeds  expected 
concentrations  In  the  open  ocean  by  ten 
times  its  solubility  (1  ppb)   in  water. 

As  DDT  Is  being  phased  out,  control  meas- 
ures must  be  accomplished  through  a  variety 
of  existing  techniques  such  as  blologlca: 
controls  and  environmental  management  In 
addition  to  the  use  of  degradable  Insecticide 
to  offset  food  and  health  problems  in  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

Recommendations 
1  We  recommend  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
use  of  DDT  as  soon  as  possible  and  that 
sub?!ldies  be  furnished  to  developing  coun- 
tries to  enable  them  to  afford  to  use  non- 
persistent,  but  more  expensive  pesticides, 
and  other  pest  control  techniques. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  information  about  the 
concentrations  and  effects  of  DDT  in  the 
marine  environment,  a  baseline  program  of 
measurement  should  be  initiated.  This  migh* 
Involve  taking  about  one  thousand  samples 
at  selected  locations  and  analyze  them  over 
the  course  of  a  year.  A  full-scale  monitoring 
program  should  await  the  results  of  such  a 
program. 

3.  We  recommend  greatly  increased  effort 
and  suppwrt  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  Integrated  pest  control,  combining 
a  minimal  use  of  pesticides  with  maximal 
use  of  biological  control. 

Mercury  and  other  toxic  heavy  metals 
Discussion  of  Kndlngs 

Many  heavy  metals  are  highly  toxic  to 
speciflc  life  stages  of  a  variety  of  organisms 
especially  shellfish.  Most  are  concentrated  in 
terrestrial  ajid  marine  organisms  by  factors 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  times  the  concentrations  In 
the  surrounding  environment. 

The  major  sources  of  mercury  are  indus- 
trial processes  and  blocldes.  Although  the  use 
of  mercury  In  blocldes  Is  relatively  small,  it 
is  a  direct  Input  into  the  environment.  There 
are  many  other  possible  routes  but  little  data 
exists  about  the  rates  of  release  to  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Recommendations 

1.  Pestlcidal  and  blocldal  usee  of  mercury 
should  continue  to  be  drastically  curtailed, 
particularly  where  safer  less  persistent  sub- 
stitutes can  be  used. 

2.  Industrial  wastes  and  emissions  of  mer- 
cury should  be  controlled  and  recovered  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  using  avauable 
control  and  recovery  methods. 

3.  World  production,  uses,  and  waste  prod- 
ucts should  be  carefully  monitored. 

Oil  in  the  ocean 

Discussion  of  Findings 

It  Is  likely  that  up  to  1.5  million  tons  of 
oil  are  Introduced  Into  the  oceans  every  year 
through  ocean  shipping,  offshore  drilling, 
and  accidents.  In  addition,  as  much  as  two 
to  three  times  this  amount  could  eventually 
be  Introduced  Into  waterways  and  eventually 
the  oceans  as  a  result  of  emission  and  waste- 
ful practices  on  land. 

Very  little  Is  known  about  the  effects  of 


oil  In  the  oceans  on  marine  life.  Present  re- 
sults are  conflicting.  The  effects  of  one  oil 
spill  which  have  been  carefully  observed  In- 
dicate severe  damage  to  marine  organisms. 
Observations  of  other  spills  have  not  shown 
such  a  marked  degree  of  damage.  Different 
kinds  of  damage  have  been  observed  for  dif- 
ferent spills. 

Potential  effects  Include:  direct  kill  of  or- 
g-inisms  through  coating,  asphyxiation,  or 
contact  polsomng;  direct  kill  through  ex- 
posure to  the  water  soluble  toxic  components 
of  oil;  destruction  of  the  food  sources  of 
organisms:  incorporation  of  sub-lethal 
amounts  of  ell  and  oil  products  into  orga- 
nisms, resulting  In  reduced  resistance  to  in- 
fection and  other  stresses,  or  in  reproductive 
successes. 

Recommendation 

1.  Much  more  extensive  research  Is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  effect  of  oil  In  the 
ocean.  Future  oU  spills  should  be  system- 
atically studied  beginning  Immediately  after 
they  occur  so  that  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  effects  can  be  developed  over  time. 
Sites  of  previous  spills  should  be  reexamined 
to  study  the  effects  in  sediments. 

2.  Political  and  legal  pKieslbUltles  should 
be  explored  which  would  accomplish  the 
conversion  to  Load-On-Top  techniques  by 
that  20%  of  the  world's  tankers  which  do  not 
use  this  method. 

3.  The  possibility  of  recycling  used  oil 
should  be  explored. 

Nutrients 
Discussions  of  Findings 

Eutrophication  of  waters  through  over- 
fertilization  (principally  with  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus)  produces  an  excess  of  organic 
matter  which  decomposes  removing  oxygen 
and  killing  the  fish.  Estuaries  are  increas- 
ingly being  eutrophled.  Pollution  of  In-shore 
regions  eliminates  the  nursery  grounds  of 
fish  including  many  commercial  species 
which  inhabit  the  oceans. 

Most  (probably  between  60%  and  70%) 
of  the  phosphorus  causing  over-enrichment 
of  water  bodies  comes  from  municipal  wastes. 
In  the  U.S.  about  75""'  of  the  total  phos- 
phorus in  these  waters  comes  from  deter- 
sjents.  Urb;'.n  and  rural  land  runoff  contrib- 
utes the  rem.iinder  (approximately  30%  to 
40'"  I.  A  niajor  contributor  Is  runoff  from 
feedlots   manured  lands,  and  eroding  soil. 

Trends  in  both  nutrient  use  and  loss  are 
rising.  Fertilizer  consumption  is  expected  to 
Increase  greatly  in  both  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  In  the  next  decade  in- 
creasing the  nutrient  runoff  from  agricul- 
tural lands.  Concentration  of  animal  pro- 
duction will  continue  with  the  result  that 
losses  of  nutrients  from  feedlot  runoff  will 
quadruple  by  2000.  Urban  waste  production 
is  expected  to  quadruple  by  2000  meaning 
greater  potential  loss  of  nutrients  directly 
into  coastal  waters. 

Recommendat  ions 

1.  Develop  technology  and  encourage  its 
application  to  reclaim  and  recycle  nutrients 
in  areas  of  high  concentrations,  such  as  sew- 
age treatment  plants  and  feedlots. 

2.  Avoid  use  of  nutrients  In  products  which 
are  discharged  in  large  quantities  Into  air 
or  water.  For  example,  reformulate  deter- 
gents to  eliminate  or  reduce  waste  phos- 
phates, but  be  certain  the  substitutes  de- 
grade and  do  not  poison  the  ecosystem. 

3.  Effect,  through  appropriate  Institu- 
tions, control  of  nutrient  discharges  In  nat- 
ural regions  such  as  river  basins,  estuaries, 
and  coastal  oceans. 

Wastes  from  nuclear  energy 
It  has  taken  our  full  efforts  to  probe  in 
some  depth  a  few  qestions.  We  decided 
deliberately  to  omit  consideration  of  others 
of  great  importance.  One  of  these  is  the 
problem   of   perpetvial    management   of   the 
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large  quantities  of  radioactive  wastes  which 
are  by-products  of  nuclear  power. 

No  other  environmental  pollutant  has 
been  so  carefully  monitored  and  contained. 
Yet  as  we  look  back  on  our  Intense  exam- 
ination of  the  effects  of  the  products  of 
fos.^ll  fuel  combustion  we  have  become  aware 
of  our  neglect  of  a  different  class  of  pol- 
lutants which  will  grow  greatly  in  quantity 
In  the  next  30  years. 

We  call  to  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  SCEP.  the  AEC,  our  decision  to 
omit  this  item  from  our  agenda  and  our 
concern  about  the  subject. 

Recommendation 
That  an  independent,  intensive,  multl- 
dlseiplinary  study  be  made  of  the  trade-offs 
in  natio:ial  energy  policy  between  fossil  fuel 
and  nuclear  sources,  with  a  special  focus  on 
problems  cf  safe  management  of  the  radio- 
active by-products  of  nuclear  energy  leading 
to  recommendations  concerning  the  content 
and  scale  and  urgency  of  needed  programs. 

GENERAL    CONCLtSIONS    AND    PRINCIPLES 

In  studying  the  specific  problems  outlined 
above,  SCEP  reaffirmed  the  conclusions  and 
prliiClples  which  underlie  the  ecological, 
socl  1,  and  political  implications  of  most 
critical  environmental  problems.  Efforts  to 
examine  or  ameliorate  the  effects  of  these 
problems  should  Include  explicit  recognition 
of  the  considerations. 

Ecological  considerations 

An  estimate  Is  needed  for  the  ecological 
demand,  a  summation  of  all  of  man's 
demands  upon  the  environment,  such  as  the 
extraction  of  resources  and  the  return  of 
waste.  Such  demand-producing  activities  as 
agriculture,  mining,  and  Industry  have 
global  annual  rates  of  increase  of  3,  5,  and 
7C  resrpectlvely.  An  Integrated  rate  of  In- 
crease Is  estimated  to  lie  between  5  and  6% 
per  year.  In  comparison  with  a  population 
rate  of  annual  Increase  of  only  2%. 

Natural  ecosystems  still  provide  us  many 
free  services.  At  least  99%  of  the  potential 
pests  of  man  are  held  to  very  low  densities 
by  natural  control.  Insects  pollinate  most  of 
the  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  and  flowers, 
whether  they  be  wild  or  cultivated.  Commer- 
cial flsh  are  produced  almost  entirely  In 
natural  ecosystems.  Vegetation  reduces 
floocs.  prevents  erosion,  and  alr-condltions 
the  landscape.  Fungi  and  minute  soil 
animals  work  Jointly  on  plant  debris  and 
weathered  rocks  to  produce  soil.  Natural  eco- 
systems cycle  matter  through  green  plants, 
animals  and  decomposers,  eliminating 
wastes.  Organisms  regulate  the  amount  of 
nitrates,  ammonia,  and  methane  In  the  en- 
vironment. On  a  geological  time  scale,  life 
regulates  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  functions  of  ecological  systems 
connect  the  Impact  of  man  upon  the  en- 
vironment with  the  services  supplied  by 
nature.  Ecological  Impairment  eventually 
leads  to  a  loss  of  such  services.  The  health 
and  vigor  of  ecological  systems  are  easily 
reduced  if  (1)  general  and  widespread  dam- 
»ge  occurs  to  the  predators,  (2)  substantial 
numbers  of  species  are  lost,  or  (3)  general 
biological  activity  is  depressed.  Most  pol- 
lutants that  affect  life  have  some  effect  on 
m  three  processes. 

To  prevent  further  deterioration  of  the 
biosphere,  and  to  repair  some  of  the  present 
damage,  action  is  urgently  needed.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  variety  of  specific  recommendations 
such  as  those  accompanying  the  specific 
problem  areas.  SCEP  recommends  that  the 
following  activities  be  developed  In  national 
»nd  International  programs; 

A.  Technology  Assessment:  An  Informa- 
tion center  that  centralizes  data  on  products 
of  industry  and  agriculture,  especially  new 
products  and  new  Increases  In  production, 
ouch  a  center  will  also  Identify  potentially 


hazardous  materials,  and  promote  research 
on  their  toxicity  and  persistence  In  nature. 

B.  Environmental  Assessment:  An  Infor- 
mation center  that  centralizes  data  on  the 
distributions  of  pollutants,  and  on  the 
health  and  pollution  loads  of  organisms. 

C.  Problem  Evaluation:  A  think-center  to 
evaluate  problems  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
Information,  to  determine  the  urgency  for 
action,  and  to  Identify  options. 

D.  Public  Education:  A  service  center  to 
present  the  results  of  the  above  In  simple 
form,  and  to  distribute  such  materials  to 
educational  Institutions  and  the  new  media. 

Social  and  political  changes 

SCEP  has  concentrated  on  a  few  global 
problems.  The  main  thrust  of  our  recommen- 
dations Is  to  gather  more  information  about 
pollution  of  the  planet.  This  Information 
would  Improve  our  understanding  of  the  Im- 
pact of  man's  activities  on  the  earth's  re- 
sources of  air,  water  and  those  on  land,  that 
Is,  the  Ecological  Demand  of  man's  activities. 
Relevant  data  on  critical  global  problems  Is 
very  poor  and  this  seriously  limits  our  under- 
standing of  their  meaning. 

We  have  tried  to  estimate  scales  of  world 
activities  to  the  year  2000.  In  very  few  areas 
is  there  reliable  data  for  projections.  Indeed 
much  data  about  world  activities  today  in 
areas  of  importance  to  this  Study  have  been 
found  fragmentary  and  contradictory.  Far 
better  estimates  well  Into  the  21st  Century 
are  needed  in  order  to  assess  the  expected 
impact  of  man  on  the  world  ecological  sys- 
tem to  give  us  time  to  take  action  to  avoid 
crisis  or  catastrophe. 

We  have  looked  beyond  the  gathering  of 
data  and  Its  Interpretation  to  the  question 
of  how  remedial  action  may  be  taken.  Unless 
Information  leads  to  action  to  abate  or  con- 
trol pollution  It  Is  largely  useless. 

Earlier  In  our  history,  the  prevailing  value 
system  assigned  an  overriding  priority  to  the 
first  order  effects  of  applied  science  and  tech- 
nology: the  goods  and  services  produced.  We 
took  the  side  effects — pollution — In  stride. 
A  shift  In  values  app>ears  to  be  under  way 
that  assigns  a  much  higher  priority  than  be- 
fore to  the  control  of  the  side  effects.  This 
does  not  necessarily  impart  a  reduced  Inter- 
est In  production  and  consumption.  When 
the  crunch  comes,  when  the  Implications  of 
remedial  action  and  the  choices  that  must 
be  made  become  clear — will  we  have  second 
thoughts?  Or  will  we  bog  down  In  confusion 
and  frustration?  Will  we  hold  to  our  course. 
Insisting  that  our  society  make  a  more  thor- 
ough and  Imaginative  use  of  its  resources  of 
science  and  technology.  Its  organizational 
skills,  and  Its  financial  resources  In  an  effort 
to  achieve  an  optimal  balance  between  the 
production  we  need  and  the  side  effects  which 
we  must  bring  under  control?  We  hope  the 
answer  to  these  questions  Is  In  the  afflrma- 
tlve. 

The  problem  of  action  Is  compounded  be- 
cause contributions  to  global  pollution  come 
from  activities  in  countries  all  over  the  world. 
Action  to  control  depends  ujjon  agreed  data 
on  amounts  of  pollution  and  their  harmful 
effects.  Actual  control  will  depend  upon  na- 
tional action  by  governments.  It  Is  not 
enough  that  the  U.S.  exercise  control.  If 
others  pollute  our  common  resources  of  the 
air  and  oceans  the  perils  remain.  This  chal- 
lenge Is  before  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Man  and  the  Environment  In  Stockholm 
In  1972.  We  hope  that  the  SCEP  Reports  will 
form  useful  Inputs  to  that  Conference  and 
that  the  SCEP  Study  model  may  be  applied 
to  other  critical  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment. 


JOHN  L.  LOEB,  "THE  QUIET 
PHILANTHROPIST" 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently came  across  a  profile  of  John  L. 


Loeb,  of  New  York  City.  At  a  time  when 
our  universities  are  hard  put  to  make 
ends  meet,  it  is  good  to  find  a  man  who 
can  serve  as  a  national  example. 

Harvard  University  and  many  other 
worthwhile  causes  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  the  services  and  philosophy  of 
John  L.  Loeb  used  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Loeb  is  called  The  Quiet  Philan- 
thropist for  good  reason.  While  his  con- 
tributions are  significant,  many  are  given 
anonymously.  As  he  states: 

It's  a  great  satisfaction  to  give  during  one's 
lifetime,  to  see  one's  money  create  some- 
thing .  .  .  you  cant  go  to  another  fellow 
and  ask  him  for  money  unless  you  yourself 
have  given  generously. 

John  Loeb  and  his  wife,  Prances,  have 
Indeed  given  generously. 

This  profile,  taken  from  University  Re- 
sources of  Harvard,  could  well  point  the 
way  for  other  men  of  means.  Our  Na- 
tion's institutions  need  leadership  and 
foresight.  The  John  L.  Loeb  example  is 
one  that  must  be  followed  if  our  institu- 
tions are  to  remain  constructive,  mean- 
ingful, and  in  a  position  to  continue 
serving  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
file be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profile 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Tax  Qunrr  Philanthropist,"  Will  Hkad 
SiGNincANT  Harvard   Campaig:n 

Two  years  ago  John  L.  Loeb  "24  led  Har- 
vard's Graduate  School  of  Design  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  an  $11.6  million  capital 
campaign.  The  drive  more  than  doubled  tiie 
School's  endowment  and  set  a  record  for 
capital  funds  raised  by  any  school  devoted 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  design  environ- 
ment— the  spaces,  the  buildings,  the  urban 
areas — In  which  men  live.  Mr.  Loeb  and  his 
wife.  Frances,  who  Is  New  York  City's  Com- 
missioner to  the  United  Nations,  contributed 
$2  million  to  the  Design  fund.  Part  of  their 
gift  funded  the  Loeb  Fellowships  In  Advanced 
Environmental  Studies  for  young  profes- 
sionals concerned  with  urban  problems, 
ecology,  design  programming  and  common 
housing  design.  Another  part  established  the 
library  within  the  new  School  of  Design 
building,  which  Is  to  be  named  for  Frances 
L.  Loeb.  It  will  house  one  of  the  world's 
finest  collections  In  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning, landscape  architecture,  architecture 
and  urban  design. 

Mr.  Loeb  agreed  to  become  National  Chair- 
man of  the  Design  drive  in  1966,  a  time  when 
the  urban  crisis  vr&a  not  a  major  concern  of 
American  philanthropy.  To  launch  the  cam- 
paign he  supervised  the  design  and  writing 
of  a  brochure  which  dramatically  set  forth 
the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

Now  Mr.  Loeb  has  agreed  to  put  Harvard 
first  again.  With  many  other  Institutions  re- 
questing his  services,  he  has  agreed  to  under- 
take what  Harvard  fund  raisers  call  "the  big- 
gest challenge  of  them  all."  He  will  serve 
as  General  Chairman  of  the  HI. 4  million 
campaign,  "To  Finish  a  Job  for  Harvard." 
Mr.  Loeb  expects  to  reach  this  goal  by  June, 
1971,  thereby  achieving  the  moet  immediate 
goals  of  the  buildings  for  Harvard  Science, 
for  the  Harvard  College  Library,  and  for  In- 
ternational Studies. 

"What  he  Is  undertaking  will  surpass  the 
rate  of  capital  growth  called  for  In  the  W2.6 
million  Program  for  Harvard  College,"  said 
H.  Irving  Pratt  '26,  Chairman  of  A  Program 
for  Science,  "and  he  does  not  have  the  lux- 
ury of  time." 

Mr.  Loeb  agreed  to  take  on  this  task  be- 
cause of  "my  devotion  to  Nathan  Pusey," 
whom  he  first  got  to  know  when  be  served 
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ELS  National  Vice-Chairman  of  A  Program  for 
Harvard  College. 

"We  ought  to  rally  for  him  now  as  a  tribute 
to  his  leadership  in  American  education  as 
well  as  to  help  Harvard  College,"  said  Mr. 
Loeb.  "With  the  total  blessing  of  the  Govern- 
ing Boards,  I'm  confident  we  wUl  succeed. 
Also  the  ground-work  has  been  magnificently 
laid  by  Irving  Pratt.  Douglas  Dillon  and  Mots 
Copeland.  who  have  been  working  on  the 
three  campaigns." 

This  new  poet  as  General  Chairman  will 
take  fully  one-third  to  one-half  of  Mr.  Loeb's 
time.  He  has  established  a  New  York  cam- 
paign ofQce  at  42  Wall  Street  which  la  now 
fully  staffed.  Howard  Brooks  of  the  Harvard 
Development  Office  and  Ann  Kvaraceus  will 
be  on  hand  during  the  week.  The  New  York 
office  was  In  full  operation  one  week  after 
Mr.  Loeb  accepted  his  assignment. 

As  philanthropic  leaders,  Mr.  Loeb  and  his 
wife  believe  In  working  for  the  causes  they 
support.  The  Loeb's  charitable  Interests  are 
broad  and  they  have  made  personal  gifts  and 
commitments  running  well  Into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  In  New  York  City  they  have  sup- 
ported medicine,  education,  architecture,  and 
the  fine  arts. 

To  Harvard  Mr.  Loeb  gave  a  Drama  Center, 
considered  to  be  the  most  modern  and  well- 
equipped  university  theater  In  America.  He 
created  one  of  the  College's  largest  endowed 
scholarship  funds.  He  established  a  University 
professorship  In  honor  of  his  father,  Carl 
M.  Loeb.  At  the  Business  School,  he  estab- 
lished the  Loeb,  Rhoades  Fellowship  Fund 
for  students  concentrating  In  finance:  he  also 
gave  the  School  the  Anderson  Building  as 
well.  In  conjunction  with  the  Adele  and 
Arthur  Lehman  Foundation,  Mr.  Loeb  estab- 
lished the  Adele  Lehman  Professorship  in 
Medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Of  his  gifts  to  Harvard,  Mr.  Loeb  reflects 
that  he  derived  the  greatest  satisfaction  from 
the  Loeb  Drama  Center,  "because  it  makes 
Buch  a  visual  statement.  I  gave  the  theater 
during  the  Program  for  Harvard  College 
because  not  many  people  were  giving  to  it  at 
the  time.  I  also  thought  it  would  dramatize 
the  needs  of  the  entire  Program." 

Termed  by  members  of  the  nation's  press 
"a  quiet  philanthropist"  because  so  many 
of  his  contributions  are  given  anonymously, 
Mr.  Loeb  has  an  attitude  toward  charity 
that  Is  characteristically  modest.  "I  hate  to 
say  'no*  to  anyone,"  he  said.  "To  me  It's  a 
great  satisfaction  to  give  during  one's  life- 
time, to  see  one's  money  create  something." 
"I  believe  that  you  can't  go  to  another 
fellow  and  ask  him  for  money  unless  you 
yourself  have  given  generously,"  says  Mr. 
Loeb.  "It  makes  your  case  much  more  con- 
vincing If  you  yourself  are  committed." 

At  sixty-eight,  Mr.  Loeb  Is  a  senior  partner 
of  Loeb,  Rhoades,  the  Investment  brokerage 
firm  he  and  his  father  founded  in  1931.  Re- 
cently he  has  been  called  "a  courageous  and 
forceful  leader"  on  many  of  the  larger  Issues 
facing  Wall  Street. 

Where,  in  his  view,  the  Exchange  has 
needed  Improvement,  he  has  pressed  for  it. 
In  1963,  as  chairman  of  a  NYSE  Special 
Committee  on  Expense  Recovery,  he  was  In- 
strumental in  establishing  a  protective 
fund  for  the  protection  of  clients  of  mem- 
ber firms.  This  special  fund  came  into  being 
after  the  failure  of  one  member  firm:  It  Is 
considered  by  Investment  bankers  to  be  a 
fiexlble  and  creative  solution  for  the  insur- 
ance of  clients. 

At  Harvard,  Mr.  Loeb's  assignments  have 
been  varied  and.  In  each  case,  productive. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers from  1962  to  1968,  with  two  of  those 
years  on  the  Executive  Committee.  Over 
the  years,  he  has  served  on  many  Visiting 
Committees.  Today  he  serves  on  the  Com- 
\  mittees  to  Visit  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  the  School  of 
Design.  He  also  serves  on  the  Overseers'  Com- 
mittee for  University  Resources,  and  on  the 
University's  Corpofate  Relations  Committee. 


As  a  fund  raiser,  classmates  say,  he  both 
responds  to  and  creates  challenges.  For  ex- 
ample, a  few  months  from  the  end  of  A  Pro- 
gram for  Harvard  College,  when  the  drive 
was  dragging  slightly,  he  created  "the  $100.- 
000  Club."  The  Idea  stimulated  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  remaining  $5  million  and  helped 
put  the  Program  over  the  top.  Thirty  of  the 
32  concluding  gifts  came  from  people  who 
had  given  before,  many  of  whom  responded 
to  Mr.  Loeb's  Idea. 

Later,  for  his  45th  Class  Reunion  gift 
following  the  completion  of  the  Program, 
he  and  another  classmate  offered  a  matching 
gift  arrangement  which  increased  the  Class 
total  by  $100,000. 

As  to  the  present  effort  "to  finish  a  job," 
Mr.  Loeb  believes  that  "It's  essential  to  clear 
the  decks  for  the  new  President  and  to  finish 
for  Nathan  Pusey  something  he  started  and 
believed  In.  Our  approach  to  donors  must  be, 
as  I  see  It,  to  urge  a  gift  to  Harvard  at  a 
very  Important  time  In  her  history." 


THE  DEATH  OF  WHITNEY  YOUNG 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  death  of 
Whitney  Young  is  not  only  a  great  loss 
to  his  family  but  indeed  a  great  loss  to 
the  Nation.  At  a  time  when  the  emotions 
of  men  often  overshadow  forces  of  rea- 
son, Whitney  Young  persevered  in  the 
role  of  social  statesman.  He  was  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  the  "cost  of  liberty  is 
less  than  the  price  of  repression,  and 
that  the  cost  of  economic  justice  is  but 
a  fraction  of  the  price  of  racial  privilege 
and  exploitation." 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  worked 
with  Whitney  Young  over  the  years  in  a 
variety  of  programs  to  secure  social  and 
economic  justice  for  all  citizens  of  our 
Nation,  including  his  dream  of  a  domestic 
Marshall  plan.  His  leadership  of  the 
Urban  League  was  imaginative  and  effec- 
tive and  he  died  believing  that  a  new 
American  coalition  could  be  forged  to,  in 
his  words,  transcend  narrow  hate  and 
exploitation — "a  coalition  of  the  decent, 
the  just,  the  good  in  our  society." 

Whitney  Young  believed  in  a  "coali- 
tion of  builders  versus  destroyers;  of  de- 
cency versus  hate;  of  unity  versus  divi- 
sion, of  courage  versus  cowardice;  of 
hope  versus  despair."  And  he  believed 
that  all  of  us,  black  and  white,  need  each 
other.  I  am  saddened  by  his  loss  and 
join  in  his  belief  that — 

We  ■TAW  either  work  together  In  a  New 
American  Coalition  to  build  an  open  society — 
a  hard,  difficult  task  that  will  mean  occa- 
sional pinpricks  and  annoyances — or  we  will 
all  go  down  the  drain  of  history — frozen  by 
hate  and  Injustice. 


MEDIA  COMMENTARY  ON  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE  OPERATIONS  IN 
LAOS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
belief  that,  where  some  critics  of  the 
President  are  concerned,  those  who  learn 
from  the  past  are  still  destined  to  repeat 
old  mistakes,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  a  most  interesting  column 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Alsop  points  out  that  much  of 
the  media  commentary  on  the  recent 
South  Vietnamese  operations  in  Laos 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  much  of 
the  media  commentary  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  Communist  ill- 
fated  Tet  offen.sive  in  1968.  In  addition. 


some  of  the  current  gloomy  commentary 
on  tlie  Laos  operation  sounds  like  an 
echo  of  the  commentary  which  followed 
last  year's  successful  allied  operations 
against  the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

As  Mr.  Alsop  says,  it  is  now  clear  that 
the  Communists  made  a  disastrous  blun- 
der when  they  launched  the  Tet  offensive 
in  1968,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  many 
commentators  were  wrong  in  their  ini- 
tial interpretation  of  the  Tet  offensive 
as  a  victory  for  the  Communists.  It  was 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

And,  as  Mr.  Alsop  says,  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  operation  against  the  Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries  was  successful  in  facili- 
tating American  troop  withdrawals  and 
reducing  American  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
examine  Mr.  Alsop's  reasoned  column,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1971] 

The  Payoff  in  Laos 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  Senators  and  analysts  who  will  now 
become  extremely  vocal  about  the  with- 
drawal from  Laos,  will  do  well  to  remember 
their  own  follies  at  the  time  of  the  Tet  of- 
fensive, and  after  the  U.S.  troops  finished 
their  Job  In  Cambodia  last  year. 

By  now,  the  same  publications  that  por- 
trayed Tet  as  an  unmitigated  disaster  for 
the  United  States  and  its  allies,  have  been 
forced  to  admit  obscurely,  but  in  plain  lan- 
guage, that  Tet  was  Instead  a  dreadful  dis- 
aster for  Hanoi.  The  Cambodian  venture 
was  also  portrayed  as  a  sad  failure.  But  by 
now  It  has  just  about  ended  the  war  In 
the  whole  southern,  most  populous  half  of 
South  Vietnam. 

These  reminders  are  necessary  because 
assessment  of  the  result  of  the  Laos  op- 
eration is  bound  to  be  controversial.  Opti- 
mism about  the  result  Is  likely  to  be  greeted 
with  shock  and  surprise. 

Yet  optimism  is  In  order.  Suppose  a  man 
tries  to  cut  his  bitter  enemy's  throat,  and 
Instead  only  manages  to  break  both  his 
enemy's  legs.  In  that  case,  he  has  not  at- 
tained Its  maximum  objective,  but  he  has 
still  succeeded  in  hurting  his  enemy  pretty 
critically.  And  since  war  is  always  an  ugly 
business,  this  is  the  best  analogy  for  the 
Laos  result. 

Tlie  maximum  objective  was  to  cut  the 
Laos  trails,  which  are  Hanoi's  sole  remain- 
ing supply  line  to  the  south,  and  to  keep 
them  cut  throughout  the  whole  dry  season. 
That  objective  was  not  attained,  because  of 
Hanoi's  cold-blooded  willingness  to  expend 
almost  limitless  numbers  of  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  to  keep  the  trails  partly 
open. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  fearful  hem- 
orrhage of  North  Vietnamese  military  man- 
power, the  damage  done  to  Hanoi  has  been 
very  grave,  and  can  even  prove  mortal.  The 
right  way  to  compute  this  damage  Is  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  with  the  supply  re- 
quirement that  the  Laos  trails  are  supposed 
to   meet. 

Until  last  year,  only  about  one  half  of  the 
total  supply  needed  for  Hanoi's  war  in  the 
south  had  to  be  carried  over  the  Laos  trails. 
The  other  half  of  all  that  Hanoi's  troops 
in  the  south  needed  was  then  provided 
tlirough  Cambodia.  It  came  in  at  the  port  of 
Kompong  Som.  then  Sihanouk\ille;  or  it 
was  simply  purchased  on  the  Cambodian 
open  market. 

In  addition  to  the  American  analysts'  grave 
underestimate  of  Sihanoukvllles  importance 
to  Hanoi,  it  is  now  realized  that  the  Cam- 
bodian   open-market    purchxses    were    also 
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grossly  underestimated.  These  not  only  pro- 
vided all  the  rations  and  other  material  re- 
quirements for  the  four  North  Vietnamese 
divisions  in  Cambodia.  They  also  provided 
the  dlrely  needed  rations  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  on  the 
Laos  trails,  in  a  region  where  there  is  no 
locally  produced  food. 

This  year,  therefore,  with  the  Cambodian 
source  cut  off,  Hanoi  needed  a  through-put 
over  the  Laos  trails  In  the  dry  season  that 
would  be  at  least  twice  the  through-put 
achieved  In  last  year's  dry  season.  The  des- 
perateness  of  the  need  was  signalled  when 
Hanoi  left  in  place  throughout  the  1970  wet 
season  the  whole  huge  engineering  and 
transport  apparatus  that  makes  the  Laos 
trails  work.  Previously  these  troops  had 
always  been  called  home  when  the  rains  came 
and  made  the  trails  impassible. 

In  these  conditions,  so  painful  for  Hanoi, 
the  Laos  operation  did  three  things  of  great 
importance.  Albeit  temporarily,  it  cut  the 
Laos  trails  for  a  considerable  period.  It 
thoroughly  disrupted  the  trail-management 
apparatus.  And  it  also  forced  Hanoi  to  ex- 
pend, in  the  furious  fighting  of  the  last 
weeks,  the  bulk  of  the  supply  already  in  the 
pipeline  that  had  been  originally  destined  for 
Hanoi's  units  further  to  the  south. 

By  mid-March  of  this  year,  Hanoi's 
through-put  on  the  Laos  trails  was  still  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  through-put  in  the 
same  period  of  last  year's  dry  season.  After 
the  South  Vietnamese  withdrawal,  great 
efforts  wUl  surely  be  made  to  push  more 
supply  to  the  south.  But  it  is  hardly  possible, 
after  all  that  has  happened,  for  this  year's 
through-put  to  go  above  50  per  cent  of  the 
1970  total. 

The  requirement,  however,  is  for  200  per 
cent  of  the  1970  total.  In  sum,  Hanoi's  forces 
In  Cambodia  and  threatening  South  Vietnam 
are  going  to  have  to  get  along,  from  May 
through  next  December,  with  about  one 
quarter  of  their  needed  supplies  They  have 
never  got  more  than  their  minimum  needs, 
moreover.  And  with  only  one  quarter  of  their 
minimum  needs,  their  situation  is  obviously 
likely  to  be  very  grave  Indeed. 

These  are  the  reasons  the  Laos  operation 
should  have  much  the  same  fruitful  after- 
math as  the  Cambodian  venture,  but  on  a 
far  wider  and  bigger  scale. 


PACING  UP  TO  AMERICA'S  HEALTH 
CRISIS:   TWO  ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
article  in  Newsday  last  week,  Mr.  David 
Zinman  published  interviews  by  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Elliot  Richardson  and  me  on  our  respec- 
tive proposals  to  ease  the  Nation's 
health  crisis.  Mr.  Zinman's  questions 
bring  out  a  number  of  the  most  impor- 
tant differences  between  the  programs, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  impact  in 
very  human  terms  on  the  average  Ameri- 
can family. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Zinman's  article  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  of  us,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Newsday,  Mar.  16, 1971] 

Facing  Up  to  Amfrica's  Hbalth-Caee  Chisis: 
Two  Alternatives 

(By  David  Zinman) 

Two  years  ago.  President  Nixon  said 
America's  medical  system  faced  a  "massive 
crisis."  Now,  he  says  that  crisis  has  deepened. 

It  is  a  crisis  with  two  dimensions — rising 


costs  and  declining  services.  Since  1960, 
medical  costs  have  gone  up  twice  as  fast  as 
the  cost  of  living.  For  many  Americans,  going 
to  the  hospital  could  mean  going  broke. 
Meanwhile,  the  doctor  shortage  is  so  severe 
that  the  quality  of  medicine  ranges  widely 
depending  on  income  and  geography.  In  some 
areas  of  New  York  City,  for  example,  there  is 
one  private  doctor  for  every  200  persons.  But 
In  other  areas,  the  ratio  is  one  to  12,000.  And 
so  for  some  In  ghetto  neighborhoods  or  in 
remote  rural  areas,  care  is  simply  not  avail- 
able. 

To  meet  the  crisis,  nearly  two  dozen  bills 
have  been  submitted  to  Congress.  The  major 
ones  come  from  President  Nixon  and  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.).  Their  difference 
is  the  difference  between  a  tuneup  and  an 
overhaul.  Nixon's  plan,  less  radical  but  pur- 
ported to  be  less  expensive,  would  bring  re- 
pairs to  the  existing  system  of  private  health 
Insurance.  Kennedy's  plan,  more  far-reach- 
ing and  more  controversial,  would  restruc- 
ture medical  care  by  putting  all  health  In- 
surance under  the  federal  government. 

The  months  ahead  promise  a  full-scale 
debate.  Some  are  saying  the  plans  will  be  the 
major  domestic  issue  of  the  1972  presidential 
campaign.  The  certainty  Is  they  will  affect 
the  lives  of  every  American.  With  that  in 
mind.  Newsday  got  an  in-depth  explanation 
of  the  plans  from  Kennedy  and  Elliot  L. 
Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  chief  spokesman  for  the 
President's  plan. 

Q.  If  I  were  a  Long  Island  worker  without 
any  health  insurance  and  asked  you  what 
your  health  bill  would  mean  to  me  and  my 
family,  what  would  you  tell  me? 

Kennedy.  I'd  tell  you  that  you  were  cov- 
ered by  National  Health  Insurance  if  the 
Congress  were  to  pass  8.  3  (Senate  Bill  No. 
3)  and  the  President  were  to  sign  It.  You'd 
have  comprehensive  coverage  of  your  doctor 
and  hospital  bills.  There  wotild  be  no  deduc- 
tibles, no  co-insurance,  no  waiting  time  (for 
such  things  as  maternity  eligibility)  and  no 
paper  work  (for  the  patient).  And  you'd  be 
entitled  to  quality  health  care. 

RicHAEDSON.  I'd  say  that  you  would  get 
Insurance  covering  the  costs  of  outpatient 
(out  of  hospital)  service,  medical  care,  in- 
hospltal  care.  And  that  If  anybody  in  your 
family  had  bills  In  a  year  of  $5,000  or  over, 
the  Insurance  program  would  pay  all  costs 
up  to  $50,000. 

Q.  Suppose  a  worker  already  had  private 
health  insurance  through  his  job;  would  your 
plan  deduct  more  or  less  from  his  paycheck? 
Kennedy.  Well,  our  plan  would  deduct  less 
money  and  provide  more  comprehensive 
health  benefits  than,  I  would  say,  are  covered 
for  85  per  cent  of  the  working  people  In  this 
country  .  .  . 

Richardson.  You'd  have  to  know  the  cov- 
erage of  the  plan  he  was  under.  The  required 
insurance  .  .  .  would  probably  cover  more 
outpatient  services  .  .  .  than  his  present  pol- 
icy. ...  Of  course,  the  administration's  pro- 
gram does  not  require  the  employe,  the  work- 
er, to  pay  anything.  It  just  says  that  the 
worker  cannot  be  required  to  pay  more  than 
35  per  cent  In  the  first  two  and  a  half  years 
or  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  cost  after 
that. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  what  "deductible" 
and  "co-Insurance"  mean  and  how  they  work 
In  your  plan? 
Kennedy.  Those  do  not  figure  In  my  plan. 
Richardson.  It  (deductible)  means  that 
he  (the  worker)  has  to  pay  $100  out  of  hla 
own  pocket  before  the  insurance  takes  over 
for  outpatient  medical  services.  It  means  he 
has  to  pay  .  .  .  room  and  board  costs  of  his 
first  two  days  (In  hospital).  And  (co-insur- 
ance means  he  has  to  pay)  25  per  cent  of 
bills  up  to  $5,000.  Over  $5,000  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, and  up  to  $50,000,  he  wouldn't  have  to 
pay  anything  more.  .  .  .  The  purpose  (of 
deductible  and  co-insurance  features)   Is  to 


hold  down  total  premium  cost  .  .  .  The  other 
reaso.i  (for  their  inclusion)  is  that  U  a  work- 
er and  his  family  aren't  aware  of  paying  any- 
thing toward  the  cost  of  health  care  .  .  .  there 
is  a  risk  that  the  system  will  be  overused. 
And  this,  of  course,  would  have  the  effect, 
and  has  had  the  effect  already,  of  forcing  up 
costs. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  an- 
nual medical -care  costs,  that  Is,  all  personal 
health  bills,  do  you  estimate  your  plan  would 
cover? 

Kennedy.  Seventy  per  cent. 
Richardson.  We  estimate  45  to  50  per  cent. 
It  doesn't  cover,  of  course,  the  amounts  that 
are  covered  by  the  deductible  and  the  co- 
insurance, /.nd  It  doesn't  cover  several  forms 
of  care  that  are  not  part  of  the  policy — 
psychiatric  care,  prescription  drugs,  or  den- 
tal care. 

Q.  Would  your  plan  cover  expensive,  life- 
saving  therapy  that  could  bankrupt  a  fam- 
ily? Like  heart  transplant  or  long-term  treat- 
ment on  an  artificial  kidney? 

Kennedy.  There  would  be  total  medical 
coverage  for  those  extremely  costly  and 
lengthy  procedvires  which  would  save  fam- 
ilies, most  families,  from  complete  financial 
ruin There's  no  limitation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Richardson.  It  would  cover  these  to  the 
extent  of  $50,000  catastrophic  coverage. .  . , 
(Beyond  $50,000)  there  would  have  to  be 
brought  to  bear  some  form  of  help  to  the 
family.  Ordinarily,  there  would  be  no  means 
of  helping  them  through  the  state,  com- 
munity, or  private  philanthropy  If  his  own 
fund  won't. . . .  When  you  have  In  mind  that 
major  medical  expense  coverage  now  seldom 
goes  above  $10,000  and  only  40  per  cent 
of  people  who  have  any  health  Insurance 
have  major  medical  coverage  at  all,  we  real- 
ize that  the  increase  In  catastrophic  cover- 
age to  $60,000  ...  is  a  big  stride  in  Incresksed 
protection. 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  your  plan  would 
cost  the  first  year — fiscal  1974? 

Kennedy.  Approximately  $58  billion.  But 
this  Is  not  new  money.  These  are  funds  that 
are  all  being  expended  by  individuals  and 
government  for  health  services  that  are  In- 
effective and  Inadequate.  So  it  really  isn't 
new  money.  It's  changing  the  financing 
mechanism  to  Insure  that  the  inefficient  will 
be  eliminated. 

RICHARDSON.  We  estimate  that  the  added 
cost  to  the  employers  . . .  would  be  about  $7 
billion.  (However,  the  total  of  all  federal 
and  private  money  tn  the  program  would 
run  $59  billion,  according  to  Ruth  Hanft, 
HEW's  director  of  health  finance  planning) 
. . .  We  estimate  the  cost  of  the  Kennedy 
plan  the  first  year  at  about  $77  billion. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  the  big  difference 
(in  the  cost  of  the  two  plans).  One  is  that 
there  are  no  deductibles  or  co-insurance 
under  the  Kennedy  proposal.  The  coverage  is 
somewhat  broader,  besides,  so  that  the 
premium  costs  are  higher  in  the  first  place. 
Second,  the  Kennedy  proposal  uses  govern- 
ment money  to  substitute  for  all  health  in- 
surance payments  now  being  made  vmder 
collective  bargaining  or  employe  group 
plans. 

Q.  Prepaid  group  Insurance  la  one  of  the 
key  ways  both  the  Nixon  and  Kennedy  plans 
would  reorganize  the  delivery  of  medical 
services.  Prepayment  lets  a  worker  pay  a  flat 
yearly  fee  for  all  health  care.  He  pays  when 
he  is  well  and  best  able  to  afford  it  rather 
than  when  he's  sick  tm.d  least  able  to.  And  eo, 
proponents  say,  doctors  have  a  stronger  In- 
centive to  keep  patients  healthy.  Group  care 
also  puts  the  doctors  in  team  setups,  which 
repwrtedly  can  treat  twice  as  many  people  as 
a  doctor  practicing  alone.  If  prepaid  group 
practice  is  the  heart  of  your  plan,  what  In- 
centive do  you  offer  doctors  to  get  Into  these 
prepaid  groups? 
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Kennedy.  iWe)  would  allocate  grants  to 
varloua  medical  groups  who  are  Innovating, 
creating  new  kinds  of  delivery  systems  more 
efflclently  and  more  effectively  .  .  Second- 
ly, what  you  would  hope  to  be  able  to  achieve 
Is  a  competition  between  health  delivery  sys- 
tems. For  example,  (there  could  be)  a  group 
practice  competing  for  providing  comprehen- 
sive health  services  to  a  community  against 
a  health  maintenance  organization  who 
wants  to  provide  comprehensive  health  facil- 
ities. And  both  of  them  saying,  "We'll  pro- 
vide comprehensive  health  services  to  the 
people  In  this  community  at  such  and  such 
a  rate."  They  will  be  competing  (for  the  con- 
tract) against  each  other.  And  the  people 
who  will  benefit  from  that  will  be  the  con- 
sumers .  .  . 

Richardson.  The  principal  incentive  that 
we  propose  has  to  do  with  the  provision  of 
start -out  costs  and  subsidies  for  the  cover- 
age of  low-income  families  under  the  prepaid 
plan.  As  far  as  Individual  doctors  are  con- 
cerned, we  hope  to  encourage  Increasing 
numbers  to  want  to  practice  in  thl.s  kind  of 
prepaid  plan — or  what  we  call  health  main- 
tenance organizations — through,  for  one 
thing,  providing  federal  funds  to  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals  to  train  doc- 
tors who  are  working  In  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization  setting.  We  hope  that  this 
win  have  the  effect,  as  time  goes  on,  of 
drawing  more  doctors  Into  this  form  of 
practice. 

Q.  Suppose  doctors  won't  accept  prepaid 
group  practice.  Suppose  they  want  to  keep 
practicing  on  a  traditional  fee-for-servlce 
basis.  Then  what? 

KiNNEDY.  I  don't  think  the  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  stand  for  it.  Because  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  present  system,  the  American 
people  are  not  getting  the  kind  of  quality 
health  care  that  they  are  entitled  to.  The 
mother  can't  get  a  doctor.  When  she  calls  a 
doctor's  office,  she  talks  to  an  answering  serv- 
ice. If  she  ever  sees  a  doctor,  usually  It's  the 
wrong  doctor  for  the  sickness  of  the  child. 
People  Etfe  tired  of  waiting  in  waiting  rooms 
for  hours.  They're  tired  of  the  inefflclenclee 
of  the  present  system.  And  I  think  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  quality  health  care.  And 
we  have  to  attempt  to  devise  a  system — 
hopefully  with  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  health  community — that  will  do  the 
Job. 

Richardson-.  We'll  simply  have  to  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  come  to  It.  It's  fair  to 
say  that  this  is  a  key  problem  for  any  plan 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  accessibility  of 
health  care  in  the  U.S.  and  to  hold  clown 
coats.  The  only  other  important  feature  of 
oux  plan  that  would  bear  on  this  la  the 
provision  for  the  forgiveness  of  loans  to 
medical  students — amounts  they  borrow 
while  they're  going  tlirough  their  medical 
education.  If  they  practice  in  a  scarcity  area 
for  four  years  ...  we  hope  that  the  combi- 
nation of  extending  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations into  low-income  areas  and  the 
provision  of  loan  forgiveness  for  doctors  who 
practice  in  scarcity  areas  will  result  in  a 
subetantial  number  of  those  doctors  work- 
ing for  the  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. 

Q.  How  would  you  keep  an  eye  on  hospital 
and  medical  costs  and  see  that  people  are, 
in  fact,  getting  quality  care? 

Kknnxdy.  We'd  establish  peer  groups  to 
Insure  that  and  have  consumer  representa- 
tion— true  consumer  representation.  Not  Just 
the  wivee  or  husbands  of  those  who  are  In- 
volved in  the  health  profession  who  serve 
on  so  many  of  theee  boards  at  the  present 
time.  But  real  consumer  peer  review  of  vari- 
ous health  programs.  The  consumer  has  a 
strong  voice  In  our  legislation  in  terms  in 
quality  and  of  cost  control.  And  hopefully, 
we  can  do  something  about  it. 

RiCHABDsoN.  This  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion .  .  .  We  think  two  things  need  to  be 
done   under  otir  approtich.   One  is  to  pro- 


vide federal  standards  of  coverage  for  the 
administration  to  bring  all  health  insurance 
policies  under  federal  regulation  for  the 
first  time.  The  second  Is  to  create  under  the 
regulatory  legislation  a  system  of  com- 
munity-based review  of  the  use  of  health 
services  and  the  quality  of  health  services. 
This  would  require  setting  up  groups  In  each 
community — representing  both  providers 
and  consumers— to  monitor  the  demands 
being  made  on  the  health-care  system  and 
to  maintain  standards  of  quality  .  .  .  We 
are  concerned  that  unless  we  include  con- 
simiers  in  this  process,  there  won't  be  the 
same  critical  review  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumers'  Interest. 

Q.  Secretary  Richardson  has  criticized 
your  plan,  saying  it  would  Ignore  the  best 
of  the  present  health  system  and,  instead, 
start  all  over  with  a  single  post  offlce-llke 
nationalized  system.  Would  you  have  any 
comment  about  this  evaluation? 

Kennedy  I'd  say  that  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  satlslied  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity system.  Perhaps  the  benefits  aren't 
high  enough— and  they're  not.  (But)  I  think 
they've  been  satisfied  generally  with  the 
Medicare  system,  although  the  benefits 
haven't  been,  again,  sufficient.  And  I  think 
they'll  be  satisfied  with  the  health  security 
system  as  they  are  with  these. 

Q.  Sen.  Kennedy  has  criticized  your  plan 
as  being  a  forced  subsidy  of  the  private 
health  Insurance  companies  who  have,  by 
and  large,  been  part  of  the  problem  of  the 
health  crisis.  The  President  says  we  should 
build  on  the  strengths  of  the  existing  system. 
But  by  financing  health  Insurance  through 
private  Insurance  companies,  wouldn't  we  be 
pumping  more  money  Into  one  of  the  sys- 
tem's weakest  areas? 

Richardson.  To  answer  that  question  re- 
quires identifying  what  the  weaknesses  of  the 
private  insurance  systems  are  By  and  large 
the  problem  has  not  been  the  problem  of 
excessive  profits  or  price-gouging.  It  has  been 
that  the  private  Insurance  sj-stem  has  not 
focused  enough  attention  ...  on  outpatient, 
diagnostic  and  preventive  services.  Because 
most  health  insurance  has  paid  only  for  hos- 
pital bills,  the  result  has  been  to  bring  about 
more  use  of  hospitals  and  therefore  higher 
costs  of  health  care  than  we  think  have  been 
necessary  or  desirable.  And  so  the  principal 
need  In  correcting  weaknesses  in  the  system 
is  to  shift  priorities  from  hospital  care  to 
outpatient  diagnostic  care  ...  To  correct 
the  weakness  in  the  existing  system,  what 
you  have  to  do  l.s  try  to  correct  It  through 
the  emphasis  that  is  placed  In  the  combina- 
tion of  benefits  provided.  In  any  case,  we 
think  that  the  most  effective  and  economical 
way  of  prepaying  the  cost  of  health  care  Is 
through  prepayment  under  a  group  practice 
plan  or  health  maintenance  organization. 
And  we  are  requiring  under  all  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  proposing  that  the  worker  have 
the  option  of  having  the  value  of  his  coverage 
applied  to  the  cost  of  membership  in  a  health 
maintenance  organization  which  will,  in  It- 
self, mean  greater  emphasis  on  early  diagnosis 
and  prevention. 

Q.  Wbat  is  your  chief  criticism  of  the 
President's  plan? 

Kennedy.  I  have,  perhaps,  three.  First,  I 
think  it's  a  patch-up  Job  to  meet  what  is  a 
real  genuine  health  crisis.  We're  just  putting 
Band-Aids  on  the  existing  program.  Secondly, 
the  program  Is  not  tinlversal.  It's  not  com- 
prehensive. It's  regressive  in  nature.  You  still 
retain  the  deductibles.  You  still  retain  the 
co-insurance.  You  still  retain  the  extraordi- 
nary kinds  of  paper  work.  .  .  .  And  it  Just  wUl 
not  do  the  kind  of  Job  in  providing  quality 
health  care  .  .  .  Now  U  he  (a  worker)  makes 
$3,600  and  he  gets  sick,  say,  and  he  has  to  go 
down  to  the  hospital  to  get  an  appendix  out, 
he'll  have  to  pay  the  «100  deductible.  And 
he'll  be  required  to  pay  the  first  two  days  in 
the  hospital  tot  his  room.  This  could  amount 
to  a  minimum  of  say  $250.  Say  his  wife  gets 
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sick  later  on  In  the  year  and  she  has  to  go  to 
the  hospital.  He'll  stUl  have  to  pay  $100  de- 
ductible in  addition  and  the  first  two  days 
of  hospitalization  for  his  wife,  which  might 
be  another  $250.  Say  his  child  gets  sick  and 
has  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  a  couple  of  days 
For  the  third  time  he  has  to  pay  $100  de- 
ductible and  the  two  days  that  he  would  be 
In  the  hospital,  as  well  as  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  medical  expenses  that  he.  his  wife  or  his 
child  will  Inciu-  In  the  hospital  or  after- 
ward .  .  .  Under  the  legislation  which  I've 
introduced,  on  each  one  of  those  occasions  he 
would  have  all  of  his  medical  expenses  cov- 
ered. But  the  administration  .  .  .  requires 
these  kinds  of  deductibles  for  Individuals 
And  it  makes  no  distinction  after  you  reach 
the  $3,600  figure  whether  you're  making  $3  - 
600  or  $30,000.  The  worker,  sav.  whether  he's 
making  $8,000  or  $10,000  Is  still  going  to  have 
thc«e  deductibles  as  well  as  the  person  who 
Is  making  $50,000.  And  this,  therefore,  is  re- 
gressive. It's  requiring  the  working  'people 
of  this  country  to  bear  an  additional  kind  of 
health  burden  at  an  extraordinary  expense 
Richardson.  Our  chief  crittclsm  of  the 
Kennedy  plan  is  that  it  unnecessarily  sub- 
stitutes the  complete  takeover  by  the  federal 
zovernment  of  all  financing  of  health  care 
through  a  heavy  Increase  of  taxes  of  both 
employer  and  employe.  In  so  doing,  the  Ken- 
nedy proposal  displaces  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  It  displaces  all  existing  pri- 
vate arrangements  and  will.  In  the  long  run, 
we  think,  tend  to  increase  costs  by  eliminat- 
ing competition  -end  experimentation 
It  would  (also)  have  the  effect  of  creating 
an  enormous  federal  bureaucracy  to  admin- 
ister health  benefits  that  are  now  being  han- 
dled through  private  contracts  and  voluntar>- 
arrangements. 

Q.  How  much  support  Is  lined  up  for  your 
bill  and  what  are  Us  chances  of  passage  by 
thH  Congress? 

Kennedy.  We've  got  25  members  of  Con- 
gress as  co-sponsors.  It's  bipartisan.  Its  rep- 
resentative in  terms  of  geography  and  phi- 
losophy. And  we've  got  strong  support  for 
that  program.  I'm  hopeful  that  we  can 
achieve  it  in  this  Congress. 

Richardson.  It's  a  little  early  stlU  to  tell. 
Our  proposals,  which  need  to  be  seen  as 
parts  of  an  Interrelated  whole,  have  met 
with  a  favorable  response  on  the  f)art  of 
many  members  of  Congress.  Hearings  won't 
t>egln  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  House  until  after  they've  dealt  with  So- 
cial Security  and  welfare  reform  and  perhaps 
also  general  revenue  sharing.  In  the  mean- 
while, our  bills  are  being  carefully  reviewed, 
not  only  In  the  Congress,  but  by  a  lot  of 
outside  groups  and  Individuals  ...  I  would 
Judge  from  the  reactions  to  date  that  the 
chances  are  good  that  when  Congress  does 
act.  It  will  be  along  lines  consistent  with 
the  administration's  proposals  ...  I  would 
think  it's  very  Ukely  a  bill  might  pass  prior 
to  the  1972  presidential  election. 

HOW   THEY    COMPARE 

Nixon  plan 

1.  Employer  must  subscribe  to  basic 
health  Insurance  plan.  But  It's  up  to  each 
worker  If   he   wants  to   buy  coverage. 

2.  Plan  pays  45  to  50  per  cent  of  bills. 

3.  Private  firms  would  continue  providing 
coverage.  But  government  sets  minimum 
standards — saying  how  much  insurance  pays 
and  for  what. 

4.  Financed  mainly  by  employer  and 
workers.  Employer  would  pay  three-quarters 
of  cost.  Employe  would  pay  one-quarter. 

5.  Each  person  pays  first  $100  of  medical 
bills  and  first  two  days  room  and  board  in 
hospital.  After  that,  family  pays  25  per  cent 
of  health  costs  up  to  $5,000.  Thereafter, 
government  pays  all  costs  up  to  $50,000. 

6.  Omits  drugs  v unless  in  hospital) ,  dental, 
psychiatric,  nursing  home  and  long-term 
mental  care. 

7.  First-year  cost  estimated  at  $59  billion 
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(for  fiscal  1974).  with  $22  billion  from  pri- 
vate insurance.  Actual  layout  of  new  federal 
money — $3.2  billion. 

Kennedy  plan 

1.  Employer  must  subscribe.  Worker  must 
lake  out  Insurance. 

2.  Plan  pays  70  percent  of  bills. 

3.  Government  sets  standards  and  pro- 
vides coverage.  Private  firms  would  either 
go  out  of  business  or  pick  up  remaining  30 
per  cent  of   uncovered  medical   expenses. 

4.  Financed  from  general  revenues  and 
payroll  tax,  like  Social  Security.  Employer 
paya  3.5  per  cent.  Employe  pays  one  per  cent. 

5.  No  deductibles  or  co-insurance  features. 
No  cutoffs  on  most  medical  services.  (See 
No.  6  for  exceptions.) 

6.  Some  limitation  on  drugs,  dental,  psy- 
chiatric, nursing  home  and  long-term  men- 
tal care. 

7.  First-year  cost  estimated  at  $58  billion. 
But  HEW  estimates  It  at  $77  billion.  Actual 
layout  of  new  federal  money — $46  billion. 

HOW  THK  PLANS  WOUID   WORK 

1.  George  X.,  a  Smlthtown  shoemaker,  and 
his  wife  and  two  children  get  the  flu.  Dr. 
John  Jones  examines  them  all  at  his  offices 
and  writes  drug  prescriptions  for  them.  The 
family's  doctor  bill  comes  to  $40.  Their  drug 
bUl  Is  $30.  Total  $70.  The  Kennedy  plan 
would  pay  $40.  The  Nixon  plan  would  pay 
nothing. 

2.  Ralph  W.,  a  Unlondale  aircraft  plant 
worker,  slips  on  the  way  to  his  Job  and  in- 
jures this  back.  He  has  to  be  hospitalized  for 
10  days.  When  he  gets  home,  a  physical  ther- 
apist works  with  him  for  a  month.  His  hos- 
pital bill  la  $1,000,  doctor  bill  $300.  therapist 
bill  $500.  Total  medical  costs  $1,800.  Ken- 
nedy plan  pays  $1,800.  Nixon  plan.  $1,200. 

3.  Henry  G.  and  his  vrtfe  run  a  neighbor- 
hood grocery  In  Long  Beach.  One  day,  Henry 
suffers  a  heart  attack  and  later  a  stroke.  He 
is  hospitalized  four  months  and  runs  up  a 
$16,900  bill  (hospital  $12,000  and  doctor 
$4,900) .  When  he  is  discharged,  he  is  partial- 
ly paralyzed.  Mrs.  G.  gets  a  nurse's  aide  to 
attend  him  during  the  day  while  she  runs 
the  store.  The  aide's  fee  for  the  next  eight 
months  nms  to  $7,800.  Meanwhile  routine 
doctor  bills  for  Mrs.  Green  and  her  two  chil- 
dren run  $100  each,  totaling  $300.  Total  fam- 
ily medical  bill — $25,000.  Kennedy  plan  pays 
125,000.  Nixon  plan  pays  $23,525. 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND  THE  NA- 
TURE OF  OUR  FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  read  with 
prreat  interest  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  21  about  the 
views  of  Wisconsin  Gov.  Patrick  J. 
Lucey  on  the  nature  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem. Although  the  article  indicates  that 
Governor  Lucey  might  prefer  a  system 
of  tax  credits  to  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  of  the  President  (S. 
680),  he  is  emphatic  on  the  point  that 
some  such  move  is  urgently  needed. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  read  of 
Governor  Lucey's  standing  up  for  the 
capacity  and  integrity  of  State  and  local 
government.  I  share  his  confidence  In 
locally  elected  leaders,  and  some  system 
of  sharing  Federal  revenues  with  State 
and  local  governments  would  be  certain 
to  strengthen  the  quality  of  government 
at  that  level. 

I  know  that  Senators  will  be  as  inter- 
ested in  this  article  as  I  was.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
aa  follows: 


Wisconsin's  Chief  Breaks  a  Pa'ttebn— 
LtJCEY,  Democrat,  Stbessks  State,  Not 
Federal,  Role 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Madison,  Wis..  March  17. — For  northern 
Democratic  politicians  It  has  been  tradi- 
tional to  support  Federal  as  against  state 
programs.  The  Federal  Government  had  a 
more  liberal  outlook,  they  felt,  and  the  nec- 
essary national  authority. 

How  much  that  historic  attitude  Is  chang- 
ing is  Illustrated  by  the  new  Democratic 
OovernOT  of  Wisconsin,  Patrick  J.  Lucey.  He 
is  a  liberal  activist  on  social  an/j  other  Is- 
sues— and  an  emerging  cnuader  for  state 
responsibility. 

In  an  Interview  this  week,  for  example. 
Governor  Lucey  said  he  saw  a  philosophical 
advantage  in  the  Federal  Government's  shar- 
ing its  revenue  with  the  states  to  assist  on 
the  welfare  problem  rather  than  taking  over 
the  whole  function  Itself. 

"When  I'm  working  over  state  programs  to 
make  them  more  efficient  and  economical," 
he  said,  "and  I  come  to  one  that  Is  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government,  I  just  lose  my 
incentive  to  take  a  hard  look.  I  feel  that 
even  after  a  brief  time  In  office." 

prefers  NIXON  PLAN 

This  is  one  reason  Mr.  Lucey  Inclines  at 
this  point  to  prefer  President  Nixon's  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal  to  the  alternative  of  a 
total  Federal  takeover  of  welfare  spending. 
The  latter  proposal,  perhaps  ironically,  is 
favored  by  the  most  powerful  Southern 
Democrat  in  Washington,  Representative 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and   Means   Committee. 

But  money  is  also  a  motive  for  Mr.  Lucey 
on  the  revenue-sharing  issue.  Like  other 
Governors,  he  faces  a  fiscal  crisis,  and  he 
thinks  Wisconsin  would  do  somewhat  better 
under  the  Nixon  plan  than  under  the  Mills 
approach. 

The  reason  is  that  a  Federal  assumption  of 
welfare  costs  would  give  the  greatest  help  to 
those  states  facing  the  most  extreme  welfare 
burden,  such  as  New  York.  On  a  strict  per 
capita  basis,  Wisconsin  would  get  more  from 
revenue  sharing,  and  some  extra  money  un- 
der the  Nixon  plan  for  rewarding  a  good 
record  of  state  performance. 

nNDS    SCRUTINT    CLOSER 

Governor  Lucey  Indicated  that  he  might 
be  attracted  to  the  Mills  approach  If  it  in- 
cluded a  more  generous  version  of  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan,  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  for 
reforming  the  basis  of  welfare  payments. 

But  his  view  of  Federal-state  relations,  in 
any  case,  goes  beyond  the  welfare  issue. 

"There  are  those  who  worry  about  the  ac- 
countability of  the  states  as  against  the 
Federal  Government,"  he  said  in  a  speech 
last  month.  "It  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
state  expenditures  are  much  more  program- 
oriented  than  Federal,  and  under  closer 
scrutiny  by  the  public  and  press.  At  least, 
this  is  certainly  true  in  Wisconsin. 

"It  Is  to  the  state  government  that  people 
look  to  fUl  domestic  needs.  It  is  to  the  state 
government  that  our  citizens  bring  their 
demands  for  clean  water  and  air  adequate 
police  protection,  good  schools,  efficient  mass 
transportation,  decent  mental  health 
Institutions." 

URGES  SHDT  or  rUNDS 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Lucey  argued,  "some 
Federal  funds  must  be  shifted  to  the  state 
and  local  governments."  He  said  that  he 
would  prefer  to  see  that  done  by  allowing 
Federal  taxpayers  to  deduct  from  their  in- 
come taxes  the  total  amount  they  had  paid 
to  the  states,  thus  encouraging  greater  state 
taxation  without  an  increase  in  the  net  tax 
burden  on  the  individual. 

Governor  Lucey  has  also  argued  more 
broadly  that  military  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  takes  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  tax  payments. 


He  recently  submitted  a  state  budget  for 
the  next  two  years  totaling  Just  tmder  92- 
billion.  That  required  drastic  economies,  in- 
cluding some  controversial  proposed  restric- 
tions on  spending  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

In  the  same  two  years.  Governor  Lucey 
estimates,  Wisconsin  residents  will  be  taxed 
$3-bllllon  by  the  Federal  Government  "Just 
to  support  the  Pentagon."  In  a  speech  he 
added  a  jab  at  a  one-time  Wisconsin  Repub- 
lican politician,  now  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  said,  "If  Melvln  Laird  and  the  Pentagon 
generals  had  to  sell  their  budget  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  like  I  have  to  sell  mine, 
the  war  in  Indochina  would  stop  in  a  week." 


DR.  ARTHUR  GALSTON  COMMENTS 
ON  GENEVA  PROTOCOL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relation-  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
an  eloquent  statement  from  a  distin- 
guished biologist  on  the  subject  of  the 
Geneva  protocol.  The  witness  was  Dr. 
Arthur  Galston  who  Is  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Yale  University  and  director  of 
the  Marsh  Botanical  Garden. 

In  his  testimony.  Professor  Galston 
spoke  to  the  desirability  of  including 
herbicides  in  the  ban  on  "poisonous  or 
other  gases  and  all  analagous  liquids"  de- 
scribed in  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925. 
It  was  an  unusually  thoughtful  state- 
ment, one  which  drew  the  committee's 
attention  beyond  questions  of  national 
interest  to  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  the  future  of  the  human  species 
and  our  obligation  in  that  respect.  As 
such,  I  believe  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Senators.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Dr.  Galston's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  op  Arthur  W.  Galston 

Testimony  of  Arthur  W.  Galston,  Profes- 
sor of  Biology.  Yale  University,  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 
1971,  In  connection  with  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed ratification  of  the  Geneva  Gas  Proto- 
col of  1925. 

My  name  Is  Arthur  W.  Galston.  Since  1955 
I  have  been  Professor  of  Biology  at  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  I  am 
ciurently  also  Lecturer  in  Forestry  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Marsh  Botanical  Garden  at  Yale. 
I  also  serve  on  the  Ccmncll  and  the  Cooamlt- 
tee  on  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare 
(CBW)  of  the  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists and  am  President  of  the  Scientists' 
Committee  on  CBW.  I  received  my  tinder- 
graduate  education  and  B.S.  degree  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agrictilture  at 
Cornell  University,  my  graduate  degrees 
(M.S.  and  Ph.D.)  at  the  University  of  HUnols, 
and  early  postdoctoral  training  and  faculty 
experience  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  During  the  ewly  years  of  World 
War  11,  I  worked  at  Caltech  on  the  Emer- 
gency Rubber  Project,  in  an  attemjyt  to 
domesticate  and  obtain  rubber  from  the 
Mexican  shrub,  guayule.  Later  on,  I  entered 
na^  al  service  and  served  for  a  time  as  Agrt- 
ctUtural  Officer  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Military  Government  unit  on  Okinawa.  Itils 
tour  of  duty  gave  me  some  familiarity  with 
the  vegetation  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I 
have  also  traveled  extensively  in  other  parts 
of  the  Far  East,  having  visited  Japan  on 
several  occasions,  as  well  as  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  Indonesia  and  the  environs  of 
Bangkok.  During  a  two  week  stay  in  Indone- 
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sla  In  1961,  I  lived  at  the  famous  tropical 
Botanic  Garden  In  Bogor  and  also  visited 
at  the  alpine  gardens  at  TJlbodas.  I  have 
also  traveled  In  tropical  Australia  from  Dar- 
win down  through  Townsvllle  and  the  Bar- 
rier Reef  to  Brisbane.  Within  the  past  decade 
I  have  served  as  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Plant  Physiologists  and  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America,  and  In  1969 
received  a  Merit  Award  from  the  Botanical 
Society.  I  have  also  been  the  recipient  of 
Guggenheim,  Pulbrlght  and  National  Science 
Foundation   Science   Faculty   Fellowships. 

My  training  is  as  a  botanist,  and  I  wish 
to  speak  to  this  committee  solely  on  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  Including 
herbicides  In  the  ban  on  "poisonous  or  other 
gases  and  all  analogous  liquids"  described  In 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.'  To  begin  with. 
I  strongly  support  ratification  of  this  Pro- 
tocol by  the  United  States  Senate.  I  also 
concur  with  the  already  expressed  view  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists  that 
to  ratify  this  treaty  with  damaging  exclu- 
sions of  herbicides  and  tear  gas  would  be 
worse  than  talcing  no  action  at  all.  Such  an 
ambiguous  ratification  would.  In  my  view, 
simply  Invite  other  signatories  to  weaken 
the  treaty  by  similar  reservations  and  exclu- 
sions. It  would  also  fly  in  the  face  of  a  deci- 
sion already  reached  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  United  Nations  members  who 
voted.  80  to  3.  that  herbicides  and  tear  gas 
deserve  to  be  included  In  the  overall  ban  on 
CBW  weaponry. 

Let  me  tell  you  why,  as  a  botanist,  I  am 
so  convinced  of  necessity  of  banning  herbi- 
cides and  defoliants  as  weapons  of  war 
These  days  It  Is  conventional  for  man  to 
consider  himself  as  master  of  all  he  surveys. 
His  ability  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or 
the  stirface  of  the  moon,  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds,  to  split  the  atom  smd  to  construct 
sophisticated  computers  makes  him  feel  that 
there  Is  no  problem  requiring  sclentlflc  or 
technological  expertise  that  he  cannot  over- 
come. This  la  a  dangeroiis  fallacy,  and  could 
lead  man  to  overlook  his  own  Achilles'  heel. 
For  man  lives  In  thla  world  only  by  the 
grace  of  vegetation.  He  Is  totally  dependent 
on  and  cannot  substitute  for  that  thin  man- 
tle of  green  matter  living  precariously  on 
the  partially  decomposed  rock  that  we  call 
soil.  This  fragile  web  of  green  plant  matter 
Incorporates  radiant  energy,  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  Into  energy-rich  carbohydrates 
and  other  useful  foods  and  materials  through 
the  magical  and  still  poorly  understood  proc- 
ess of  photosynthesis.  The  Bible  has  told  us 
that  "all  flesh  Is  as  grass."  The  statement  Is 
as  true  today  as  It  was  when  first  written,  for 
all  men  everywhere  eat  vegetation  or  crea- 
tures who  eat  vegetation.  II  man  makes  con- 
ditions unsuitable  for  vegetation  on  this 
earth,  he  thereby  makes  conditions  unsuit- 
able for  his  own  existence.  Like  other  life 
forms  now  extinct,  man  could  perish  forever 
from  the  lace  of  the  earth  or  could  greatly 
restrict  the  conditions  for  survival  if  he  Is 
unwise  In  husbanding  his  vegetatlonal  re- 
sources. 

According  to  our  best  estimates,  green 
plants  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  in 
the  waters  of  the  oceans  and  lakes,  each  year 
without  fuss  or  fanfare  convert  approxi- 
mately seven  hundred  billion  tons  of  carbon 
dioxide  Into  roughly  five  hundred  billion  tons 
Of  plant  material  potentially  consumable  by 
man.'  At  the  same  time,  they  release  Into  the 
atmosphere  another  five  hundred  billion  tons 
per  year  of  the  oxygen  required  for  respira- 
tion by  man  and  almost  all  forms  of  life.  I 
wo\ild  remind  tbe  Committee  that  this  pro- 
digious biochemical  process  exceeds  by  about 
one  hundred  times  the  sum  total  of  all  of 
man's  activities  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Seen  in  this  context,  man  is  not  the  con- 
quering c<do88ua  before  whoee  onslaught  all 
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nature  trembles;  rather  he  is  but  one  of  the 
forms  of  animal  life  drawing  sustenance  from 
the  bountiful  bosom  of  nature.  In  view  of 
the  present  population  of  about  three  and  a 
half  billion  people  on  earth  and  the  esti- 
mated doubling  of  this  population  in  about 
thirty  years,  it  ill  behooves  us  to  destroy  with 
profligacy  the  ability  cf  any  part  of  the  earth 
to  yield  food  for  man's  nutrition,  fiber  for  his 
clothes,  wood  to  build  and  heat  his  houses, 
and  other  useful  products,  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  acre  of  good 
high  yielding  hybrid  corn  can  fix  about  a 
ton  of  carbon  per  year  In  photosynthesis.  An 
acre  of  sugar  cane,  the  highest  yielding  crop 
of  all,  can  fix  on  the  order  of  twenty  tons 
of  carbon  per  year.  However,  even  sugar  cane 
is  dwarfed  in  Its  productivity  by  forest  trees, 
which  comprise  the  most  productive  ecosys- 
tem of  all.  On  an  earthwide  basis,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  forests  fix  annually  a  total  of 
about  eleven  billion  tons  of  carbon,  which  Is 
roughly  three  times  the  total  yielded  by  all 
the  cvUtlvated  lands  of  the  world.  The  high 
yield  of  forests  is  due  In  part  to  the  multi- 
ple stories  of  leaves  which  create  a  beautiful 
mosaic,  effectively  absorbing  practically  all 
of  the  radiant  energy  falling  upon  the  forest. 
It  would  appear  that  one  should  treat  for- 
ested lands  with  the  respect  due  them  as  the 
major  photosynthetlc  units  of  the  earth. 

In  the  decade  since  1961  it  is  estimated 
that  American  military  forces  have  defoli- 
ated more  than  five  million  acres  of  forest 
land  in  South  Vietnam  through  the  aerial 
application  of  more  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  of  assorted  herbicides."  Through 
this  operation,  more  than  20%  of  the  total 
forest  of  that  country  has  either  been  killed 
or  sufficiently  inhibited  In  Its  growth  as  to 
reduce  yield  appreciably.  This  defoliation 
and  killing  of  the  forest  has  led  to  a  con- 
siderable dumping  of  vital  mineral  elements 
into  the  waters  leading  to  the  ocean,  and  to 
a  decrease  In  the  organization  of  the  forest 
community  such  that  inferior  systems  like 
bamboo  and  Imperata  grass,  normally  re- 
pressed by  the  overstory  vegetation  of  the 
trees,  have  Invaded  and  taken  over  large 
areas.  Whether  the  forest  can  ever  recover 
Its  original  form  Is  not  known.  Even  more 
serious  is  the  fate  of  the  complex  man- 
grove community  lining  the  estuaries  of  the 
Mekong  River  Delta.  About  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  such  mangroves,  approxi- 
mately one  fiJth  of  South  Vietnam's  total. 
has  been  killed  as  the  result  of  sprayings 
which  commenced  in  1961.  No  one  could 
then  have  foreseen  this  extraordinary  sensi- 
tivity of  mangroves  to  herbicides.*  Yet,  they 
are  now  dead.  Optimistic  estimates  of  re- 
covery time  indicate  that  a  beginning  may 
occur  in  several  decades;  pessimistic  esti- 
mates say  that  the  mangroves  will  never 
recover.  The  effect  on  the  country  of  the 
death  of  such  a  complicated  plant  conunu- 
nlty  can  only  be  estimated.  Certainly  or- 
ganic productivity  Is  immediately  down; 
the  mangroves  produced  woody  stems  used 
for  firewood,  roots  which  held  the  soil  in 
place  against  the  swirling  tides  and  currents 
of  the  river  and  ocean,  and  organic  detritus, 
the  conditions  of  which  furnish  an  impor- 
tant ecological  niche  for  many  kinds  of  fish 
and  shellfish  harvested  In  South  Vietnam. 
These  make  up  an  Important  part  of  the 
fish  sauce  poiu^d  over  rice  In  traditional 
Vietnamese  food  This  sauce  Is  one  of  the 
few  proteln-rlch  foods  ingested  In  Vietnam, 
and  its  disappearance  could  have  profound 
nutritional  effects  on  the  population.  Later 
on,  as  the  mangrove  swamp  land  erodes  due 
to  the  failure  of  vegetation  to  stabilize  It 
against  water  movement,  even  more  cata- 
strophic effects  may  be  expected. 

One  of  my  graduate  students,  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Cook,  was  a  member  of  the  Herbicide  As- 
sessment Commission  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


For  three  weeks  in  August  of  1970.  he  was  in 
South  Vietnam  helping  to  conduct  prelim- 
inary examinations  of  the  ecological  and 
civil  consequences  of  the  defoliation  and  crop 
destruction  program.  Listen  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  devastated  mangrove  area,='  first 
from  the  air.  "It  became  immediately  ap- 
parent that  much  of  the  mangrove  forest  In 
this  area  had  been  seriously  damaged  or 
destroyed.  The  delta  was  a  maze  of  winding 
channels  and  drainage  streams  isolating  large 
patches  of  land  normally  covered  with  dense 
mangrove  forests.  Below  we  could  see  many 
large  muddy  stretches  on  bare  ground  with  no 
visible  vegetation  in  sight.  The  tide  was  still 
rising  and  most  of  the  drainage  streams  were 
swollen  with  sllty  water.  The  higher  ground 
above  the  high  tide  mark  varied  from  light 
muddy  brown  to  dark  ashen  grey  in  areas 
that  probably  had  heavier  organic  deposits. 
The  surface  was  speckled  with  the  bleached 
grey  trunks  of  deadwood  and  fallen  debris. 

More  commonly  there  were  occasional 
patches  of  green  In  random  blotches  and 
streaks,  and  frequently  Individual  trees  could 
be  seen  close  by  the  water  or  isolated  in  the 
middle  of  the  grey-brown  Islands.  Seldom 
did  we  see  areas  that  were  free  from  any 
damage;  most  frequently  such  areas  were  on 
the  upwind  edge  of  a  spray  swath  such  that 
within  twenty  yards  the  forest  had  been  to- 
tally destroyed  by  a  single  spraying.  I  would 
estimate  that  about  forty  percent  of  the 
land  over  which  we  flew  that  day  was  totally 
devoid  of  vegetation,  and  that  an  additional 
thirty  or  forty  percent  had  been  seriously 
damaged,  leaving  only  random  patches  of 
survivors." 

Next,  a  description  from  the  water,  ob- 
tained from  a  naval  gunboat.  "Before  long 
we  were  moving  through  defoliated  areas, 
and  the  devastation  was  truly  remarkable. 
Stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  a  great 
wasteland  lay  parched  and  dead,  with  a  few 
trees  standing  and  broken  branches  scattered 
across  the  ground.  In  some  areas  one  could 
see  for  a  half  mile  dead  trunks  cut  two  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  no  signs  of  green  life 
whatsoever.  Occasionally  a  patch  of  grass 
was  growing  or  a  small  clump  of  green  vines; 
but  most  frequently  the  ground  was  brown 
and  cracked,  littered  with  the  dead  midribs 
from  the  leaves  of  once-green  palms.  We  saw 
no  living  movement  for  many  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  channel  except  an  occasional 
heron  flying  overhead." 

Finally,  here  Is  a  description  from  the  land 
Itself.  "There  was  an  awesome  silence  In  the 
air  broken  only  by  the  crack  of  each  stick 
stepped  on  and  the  hum  of  small  black  flies. 
The  Incredible  devastation  swallowed  all  of 
our  attention.  At  the  edge  of  the  water 
numerous  mudsklppers  skittered  off  to  their 
sunning  logs,  and  crabs  slipj>ed  quickly  Into 
holes  in  the  mud  when  anyone  approached. 
The  area  before  us  was  dotted  with  the  brown 
stumps  of  cut  mangroves,  and  dead  branches 
were  scattered  across  the  ground  as  though 
a  great  wind  had  shattered  many  dead  trees 
Into  splinters.  The  soil  was  dry  and  cracked, 
and  very  little  vegetation  was  seen  growing 
anywhere.  We  searched  around  hoping  to 
find  some  mangrove  seedlings,  but  none  were 
there.  One  small  patch  of  green  belonged  to 
a  vice-like  flowering  composite,  and,  not 
far  away,  a  weedy  fem-llke  species  grew  out 
of  the  base  of  a  dead  stump.  Clearly  little 
regeneration  was  occurring.  We  also  found 
evidence  of  jseople  before  us,  pwrtlEJly 
burned  sticks,  broken  pottery  and  a  sandal. 
We  poked  about  the  edges  of  a  drainage 
stream,  but  there  was  little  more  to  be  seen 
among  the  sticks  and  mud.  I  remember 
thinking  of  the  silent  barrenness  as  I  walked 
back  to  the  boat. 

But  the  Immensity  of  the  devastation  be- 
came most  apparent  when  we  stopped,  before 
returning  to  Quand  Xuyen.  in  an  area  unaf- 
fected by  herblddee.  Within  twenty  feet  of 
the  boat  we  were  swallowed  up  by  the  dense 
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vegetation  of  twisting  vines,  heavy  palm 
leaves  and  tall,  waxy-leaved  mangroves.  Birds 
flitted  through  the  trees,  and  the  green  was 
rich  with  crawling  ants  and  spiders.  The 
ground  was  moist  under  my  feet  and  I  could 
see  no  more  than  thirty  feet  in  any  direction 
Xhe  co.urast  was  considerable". 

Let  me  close  with  a  statement  I  made 
about  a  year  ago  before  a  Conference  on 
War  Crimes  and  the  American  Conscience 
sponsored  by  ten  Congressmen.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  conference  have  since  been  pub- 
lished." "After  the  end  of  World  II,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  we  Justly 
condenaned  the  willful  destruction  of  an  en- 
tire people  and  its  culture,  calling  this  crime 
against  humanity  genocide.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  willful  and  permanent  destruction 
of  an  environment  in  which  people  can  live 
in  a  manner  of  their  own  choosing  ought 
similarly  to  be  considered  as  a  crime  eigainst 
humanity,  to  be  designated  by  the  term 
ecocide".  I  believe  that  our  country  has  been 
guilty  of  ecocldal  practices  in  Vietnam.  I 
would  hope  that  through  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  and  through  the 
inclusion  of  herbicides  and  tear  gas  In  the 
list  of  substances  whose  use  is  prohibited  by 
that  treaty  we  will  make  it  less  likely  that 
our  country  or  any  other  country  will  ever 
again  commit  Itself  to  this  kind  of  massive 
destruction  of  the  only  environment  man- 
kind will  ever  have. 
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AMERICAN  POLICIES  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  recently  spoke  to  a  Boston  audi- 
ence about  his  visit  to  Israel  earlier  this 
year.  I  believe  that  his  thoughtful  ob- 
servations and  conclusions  with  regard  to 
American  policies  in  the  Middle  East 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  all  who 
follow  events  in  this  vital  area.  I  heartily 
recommend  Senator  Bath's  firsthand  im- 
pressions to  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Snt-PoiNT  Policy  Toward  a  Mmoue  East 
Settlement 

Today  I  want  to  share  with  you  some  im- 
preseions  I  received,  and  some  conclusions  I 
have  reached,  as  a  result  of  my  recent  visit 
to  Israel. 

During  that  visit  I  had  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing the  diplomatic,  military,  and   eco- 
nomic situation  with  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Melr;  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Ylgal  Alon;  Por- 
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elgn  Minister  Abba  Eban;  Chief  of  General 
Staff  Lt.  General  Halm  Bar-Lev;  Director  of 
Military  Intelligence  Aharon  Yarlv,  and 
others. 

While  there  I  also  tried  to  see  as  much  as 
I  could  of  how  people  were  living  and  what 
they  were  thinking,  to  determine  what 
changes  had  taken  place  since  my  last  visit  In 
July,  1967,  and  to  discover  If  the  long  period 
of  tension  since  the  Six  Day  War  had  taken 
any  toll  of  Israeli  morale. 

My  overwhelming  Impression  was  of  high 
morale  and  firm  confidence  In  the  future — 
even  In  the  face  of  continued  concern  for  se- 
curity. Everywhere  I  saw  men,  women  and 
children  Involved  in  satisfying  one  of  man- 
kind's deepest  needs :  to  be  part  of  something 
greater  than  the  individual.  And  certainly, 
the  creative  ferment  that  one  felt  In  the 
air  was  superlative  response  to  that  need.  It 
has  led  to  the  kind  of  accomplishment  so 
well  expressed  by  David  Ben-Gurion  when  he 
said,  "I'm  living  In  a  house  and  I  know  I 
built  it.  I  work  In  a  workshop  which  was  con- 
structed by  me.  And  I  know  I  shape  my  life 
according  to  my  desire  by  my  own  ability. 
I  feel  I  am  safe.  I  can  defend  myself.  I  am  not 
afraid.  This  Is  the  greatest  happiness  a  man 
can  feel — that  he  could  be  a  partner  with 
the  Lord  In  creation.  This  is  the  real  hap- 
piness of  man — creative  life,  conquest  of 
nature,  and  a  great  purpose." 

Above  all,  I  saw  this  sense  of  creation  when 
I  traveled  to  Kibbutz  Ashod  Ya'acov  Thud. 
There,  within  rifle  range  of  the  Jordan  bor- 
der, viras  a  symbol  of  the  greatest  problem, 
and  the  greatest  promise,  of  Israel. 

For  two  things  about  the  Kibbutz  struck 
me  forcibly.  One  was  the  warmth  and  spar- 
kling alertness  of  the  children  in  the  nurs- 
ery, curious  about  a  stranger,  eager  to  learn. 
The  other  was  the  underground  shelters  and 
blast-resistant  emergency  rooms  standing 
ready  to  protect  those  children  and  their  par- 
ents should  the  quiet  pastures  once  again 
become  a  battlefield. 

The  problem  Is,  which  will  it  be?  Will  the 
symbol  of  Israel's  future  be  the  children 
playing  and  learning?  Or  will  it  be  the  chil- 
dren rushing  to  the  shelters  to  escape  the 
enemy  attack? 

These  are  the  questions  that  motivated 
me  to  journey  to  Israel.  And  these  are  the 
questions  I  addressed  myself  to  while  I  was 
there. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  unequivocal 
answer  to  those  questions,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  any  honest  answer  must  contain  two 
elements — the  element  of  hope  and  the  ele- 
ment of  concern. 
Let  us  first  look  at  the  element  of  concern. 
We  all  know  of  the  obvious  factors  that 
make  the  path  toward  peace  tangled  and 
treacherous — the  hostilities  that  have  bred 
mistrust;  the  festering  refuge  problem;  the 
Inflated  language  and  rigidity  that  blocks 
real  communication;  the  new  and  more 
powerful  weapons  in  the  Egyptian  armory; 
the  presence  of  Russian  advisors  and  com- 
bat airmen. 

These  realities  pose  a  serious  problem  that 
can  be  overcome  only  through  the  most  deli- 
cate negotiations  and  a  willingness  to  com- 
p>oGe  differences  and  to  coexist  that  has  been 
sadly  lacking  In  the  past. 

But  there  is  another,  and  potentially  more 
serious  element  of  concern.  This  relates  to 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  an  in- 
volvement that  is  winding  down,  or  "widen- 
ing down,"  depending  on  the  point  of  view. 
Some  people,  in  Israel  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  have  expressed  the  view  that 
the  credibility  of  America's  commitments 
elsewhere,  such  as  in  the  Middle  East,  will 
be  adversely  affected  If  our  support  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  in  South  Vietnam  is  less 
than  total.  In  short,  that  an  tinwllllngness 
to  go  plodding  on  and  on  In  Vietnam  would 
signal  a  unwillingness  to  be  steadfast  In 
Europe  or  the  Middle  East. 


I  am  convinced  that  view  Is  exactly  wrong. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  longer  we  are  bogged 
down  hi  Vietnam,  the  leea  credible  will  be 
our  commitments  elsewhere.  Most  Americans 
now  recognize  our  Vietnam  Involvement  to 
be  what  It  Is:  a  unique  mistake,  an  abbera- 
tion  that  has  no  relation  to  the  validity  of 
our  Interest  In  Europe,  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  Middle  East.  The  concern  of  Israelis 
and  those  of  us  who  care  about  Israel  should 
be  that  the  longer  we  are  in  Vietnam  the 
greater  will  grow  the  possibility  that  more 
Americans,  in  their  frustration  and  anguish, 
wUl  lose  the  capacity  to  differentiate  between 
a  misplaced  commitment  In  a  peripheral 
area  and  a  well-founded  commitment  In  a 
vital  one.  As  Mark  Twain  once  observed,  we 
should  be  careful  to  get  out  of  an  experi- 
ence only  the  wisdom  that  is  in  it — and  stop 
there;  lest  we  be  like  the  cat  that  sat  down 
on  a  hot  stove-lid.  She  will  never  sit  down 
on  a  hot  stove-lid  again,  and  that  Is  good. 
But  also  she  will  never  sit  down  on  a  cold 
one  anymore  either. 

Plainly,  Israel  Is  not  Vietnam.  When  an 
ally  Is  willing  to  make  a  maximum  effort  of 
its  own  to  create  a  representative  govern- 
ment and  an  open  society,  to  undertake  the 
tasks  of  social  and  economic  development 
and  to  defend  Itself  to  the  limit  of  Its  own 
ability — our  assistance  can  be  highly  effec- 
tive. If  such  an  ally  resides  In  a  part  of  the 
world  which  Is  strategically  Important  to 
lis — and  the  Israelis  do — It  Is  not  only  desir- 
able but  also  In  our  vital  Interest  to  render 
such  assistance. 

The  Middle  East  Is,  Indeed,  a  strateglcaUy 
Important  region.  It  holds  80-mllllon  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  fountalnhead  of  three  of  the 
world's  major  religions.  It  stands  at  the 
crossroads  of  Eurasia.  It  touches  on  vital 
sealanes.  And  above  all,  it  produces  in 
abundance  the  staff  of  life  of  modem  indus- 
try— oil. 

The  presence  of  15,000  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel In  the  UAR  and  Soviet  vessels  in 
Egyptian  ports  as  well  as  a  Soviet  military 
presence  In  Syria,  Iraq,  Sudan  and  some  of 
the  south  Abrablan  states  reflects  this  stra- 
tegic Importance  and  the  degree  of  Soviet  ap- 
preciation of  It.  F\Dr  them,  and  for  us,  the 
stakes  are  many  and  high.  Soviet  baoes  along 
the  Mediterranean,  by  allowing  their  air  and 
naval  forces  a  greater  scope  of  operation, 
cotUd  be  an  Increased  threat  to  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  and  the  southern  flank  of  NATO. 
Positions  along  the  Red  Sea.  particularly  If 
the  Suez  Canal  Is  reopened,  make  the  exten- 
sion of  Soviet  naval  power  In  East  Africa,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
much  easier. 

Further,  since  Western  Europe  and,  par- 
ticularly, Japan  secure  three-quarters  of 
their  oil  from  the  Middle  East,  Soviet  domi- 
nation of  that  area  could  put  Russian  hands 
on  the  windpipe  of  our  friends  and  allies. 
U.S.  unwillingness  to  stand  with  reasoned 
firmness  against  Soviet  domination  of  the 
Middle  East — and  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
could  create  a  dangerous  sense  of  Insecurity 
In  Western  Europe. 

This  then  Is  the  main  element  of  concern, 
that  revulsion  from  the  unessential  can 
make  us  irresponsible  about  the  essential. 

Counterbalancing  to  some  degree  this  dan- 
ger are  certain  important  reasons  for  hope. 
Let  me  list  them. 

First,  the  fundamental  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  in  recognizing  our  own 
compelling  Interests  and  their  admiration 
for  the  achievement  of  Israeli  democracy 
works  against  new  Isolationism  in  our  Middle 
East  policy. 

Second,  there  is  still  quiet  on  Israel's  west- 
ern front. 

Third,  both  principal  adversaries  are  talk- 
ing— Indirectly  to  be  sure — but  nonetheless 
there  Is  tentative  communication  through 
the  web  of  hostility.  And,  as  John  Kennedy 
once  said.  "Jaw.  Jaw,  Jaw  is  far  better  than 
war,  war,  war." 
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Fourth,  Israel's  current  situation  glvea  her 
greater  physical  security  than  beXore  ihe 
June  War.  The  Slnal  provides  strategic  depth 
on  the  West;  In  ''  e  East  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas  have,  to  a  significant  degree  been 
"defanged"  by  King  Hussein  and,  more  im- 
portantly, they  seem  to  have  lost  support 
amon?  the  Palestinian  people:  In  the  noith 
Israel  looks  down  from,  rather  than  up  at. 
the  Golan  Heights;  and  the  guerrillas  in 
Lebanon  are  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a 
threat.  Together  with  Israel's  mlUtary  ex- 
cellence, these  facts  have  forced  Arab  leaders 
for  the  first  time  In  two  decades  to  confront 
serlou.ly  the  Issue  of  negotiating  a  political 
settlement. 

Given  thH  overai:  situation  containing  a 
mixture  of  great  concern  and  fresh  hope, 
what  are  the  prospects  for  peace? 

One  way  to  view  current  developments  Ui 
the  Middle  East  is  as  p3urt  of  a  procese.  It 
wou'd  be  unrealistic  to  call  that  process 
"negotiation."  Certainly  two  men. — one  from 
Cairo  and  one  from  Jerusalem — are  rot  yet 
sitting  f^ce-to-face  deb.^tlng  disputed  points 
and  trading  concessions.  But  what  has  been 
happening  in  recent  months  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  process  of  ace  immodalion.  Whether 
it  will  lead  to  peace  or  whether  it  will  end  in 
anothrr  and  perhaps  more  de.idly  round  cf 
fighting  no  one  can  really  say.  But  the.se  are 
encouraging  signs.  Let  mc  touch  on  them: 

Israel,  which  for  two  years  insisted  on 
direct  negotiations.  hM  accepted  Indirect 
contacts,  at  least  at  the  outset. 

Eg3^t  has  replaced  the  barbarous  rhetoric 
of  two  decades  about  "pushing  Israel  into 
the  sea"  with  languaee  about  "the  territcrial 
Inviolability  and  political  independence  of 
ever'.-  state  In  the  area.  Including  Israel." 

While  hedging  with  many  unacceptable 
provisions,  President  Sadat  has  for  the  first 
time  indicated  Egyptian  wllllngnesB  to  sign 
a  peace  agreement. 

Attitudes  In  both  capitals  have  clearly 
moderated. 

Emphasis  Is  on  how  to  get  the  most  favor- 
able peace — not  on  how  best  to  fight  a  new 
war.  In  light  of  the  bitter  history  of  hatred 
and  belligerence,  this.  Indeed,  Is  a  form  of 
progress. 

The  passage  of  the  Iifarch  7  deadline  may 
signal  a  new  period  in  this  process.  For  one 
thing,  the  world  is  relieved  of  the  trl-monthly 
suspense  story.  WUl  Egypt  extend  the  cease- 
fire? Will  the  Big  Four,  or  the  Secretary 
General  or  the  Security  Council  have  to 
Intervene  to  save  the  peace? 

While  there  may  now  be  a  slightly  In- 
creased possibility  of  small  clashes,  few  ob- 
servers expect  a  real  conflict  anytime.  This 
Is  due  to  the  underlying  military  balance — 
%  balance  that  must  be  maintained  soon. 
Instead,  the  absence  of  deadlines  can  help 
both  sides  to  concentrate  on  the  substance 
of  the  problem — rather  than  on  the  periodic 
vain  efforts  by  one  side  to  manipulate  world 
concern  about  renewed  fighting  for  unilat- 
eral advantage. 

There  may  now  be  a  time  of  waiting  and 
of  diplomatic — and  public — probing.  Each 
side  claims  that  it  has  made  an  important 
proposal  and  that  It  is  up  to  the  other  side 
to  respond.  After  years  of  extremist  rhetoric. 
Egypt's  new  diplomatic  stance  and  apparent 
willingness  to  strike  more  fiexlble  attitudes, 
has  raised  expectations.  Because  of  this,  Is- 
rael now  faces  hard  choices.  For  the  first 
time  she  must  come  to  terms  with  the  ques- 
tions of  what  are  her  bedrock  neceeaitlee. 
what  matters  are  negotiable,  and  what  quid 
pro  quoa  are  acceptable.  This  Is  not  an  easy 
endeavor.  It  takes  time.  It  requires  of  the 
United  States,  as  Israel's  friend,  a  policy  of 
understanding  and  patience  as  well  as  per- 
sistence. To  push  the  Israelis  harshly  or 
clumsily  could  not  only  reverse  the  process 
of  accommodation  on  the  Israeli  side,  but  also 
reawaken  Egyptian  hopes  of  avoiding  serious 
negotiation. 

If  this  process  is  to  continue,  as  we  all 


hope  It  will,  what  role  should  the  great 
powers  play?  I  believe  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  a  common  interest  in  avoiding  a 
direct  confrontation  in  the  Middle  Bast.  The 
four-power  meeting,  as  well  as  bilateral 
talks  can  help  to  prevent  that.  Through 
them  we  can  make  the  Soviets  aware  of  our 
purpose  and  commitment  so  that  they  weigh 
carefully  the  possible  gains  of  pursuing  an 
aggressive  policy  against  the  risks  of  a  big 
power  confrontation.  In  the  four-power  talks 
we  can  work  to  influence  to  put  their  weight 
on  the  side  of  peace. 

While  this  we  can  do.  one  thing  the  four 
powers  should  not  do  is  ImpKJse  a  settlement, 
nor  should  they  try  to  do  so.  The  U.S.  simply 
must  not  permit  arrangements  unacceptable 
to  Israel  to  be  forced  upon  her.  And  even  if 
an  undealred  arrangement  could  be  forced 
on  the  pari:es.  it  would  not  stand  the  test 
of  time.  I:  would  be  far  better  to  take  more 
time  to  negotiate  an  agreement  both  sides 
truly  accept  than  to  attempt  to  Impose  upon 
them  one  to  which.  In  their  hearts,  they 
have  not  consented.  Our  purpose  must  be 
a  genuine  settlement — not  another  tempo- 
rary armistice. 

Recent  indications  from  Moscow  suggest 
some  cbdtige  In  the  Soviet  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Apart  from  a  realizatlan  that  with- 
out some  kind  of  settlement  the  Suez  Canal 
will  not  be  reopened.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Soviets  want  now  In  the  Middle  East 
what  they  have  always  wanted — as  much  as 
they  can  get  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

I  must  t«ll  you,  however,  that  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  role  our  government  is 
now  playing.  It  .=eems  to  believe  that  we 
can  rely  on  wishful  thinking  about  Soviet 
intentions.  In  this  regard  it  was  neither  wise 
nor  right  for  Secretary  Rogers  to  announce 
publicly  that  the  U.S.  opposed  all  but  "in- 
substantial" changes  in  the  1967  borders  of 
Israel.  It  was  not  right  because  it  is  not 
our  prerogative  to  give  away  someone  else's 
strongest  bargaining  point  before  the  give- 
and-take  negotiation  has  even  begiin.  It  was 
not  wise  t>ecau3e  it  stimulated  a  rigidity  in 
Israel's  position  born  of  past  experience. 
Given  that  experience — first,  when  the  world 
turned  Its  back  while  the  Nazis  exterminated 
the  Jews  of  Europe,  and  later,  when  the  State 
of  Israel  repeatedly  found  International  as- 
surances and  guarantees  Inadequate  to  pro- 
tect Its  security — such  rigidity  Is  under- 
standable. 

In  the  ensuing  months  the  Rogers  formu- 
lation was  de-emphasized.  But  unfortunate- 
ly, the  President  chose  to  repeat  it  In  his 
"State  of  the  World"  message  last  month. 
Again,  publicly,  our  government  took  sides 
on  an  issue  which  should  be  the  subject  of 
negotiations  between  Arab  and  Israeli  Again, 
the  U.S.  appeared  to  be  putting  itself  In  the 
position  of  deciding  beforehand  what  was 
to  be  done.  The  Israeli  response,  while  widely 
criticized.  Is  understandable — in  their  note 
to  Ambassador  Jarring  they  flatly  stated 
their  refusal  to  rettirn  to  the  1967  borders. 

There  are  sensitive  areas  particularly 
Golan.  Slnal  and  Sharm  el  Sheikh— whose 
past  misuse  has  been  a  direct  source  of  con- 
flict. Surely,  their  future  status  must  be 
negotiated  and  agreed  upon  by  Arab  and 
Israeli.  Clearly.  Israeli  withdrawals  must  be 
based  on  a  treaty  which  settles  these  ques- 
tions once  and  for  all. 

And  beyond  that,  it  Is  precisely  because 
we  know  that  a  final  settlement  will  give 
neither  side  all  it  hopes  for.  that  the  U  S 
must  not  now  waver  in  its  support  of  Israel. 
Israelis  know  they  cannot  truly  be  lOC^- 
self-reliant.  In  this  world  no  one  can  be. 
They  expect  that  the  U.S.  will  be  one  of  the 
guarantors  of  a  settlement  when  it  is  finally 
reached.  If  we  now  gjlve  them  cause  to  Ques- 
tion our  reliability,  we  make  the  path  to  that 
settlement  much  more  difficult. 

For  all  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  creation  of  a  viable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  am  today  proposing  a  six  part  policy. 


First,  If  an  opportunity  to  de-escalate  the 
Middle  East  arms  race  appears,  we  should 
seize  it.  But  if  no  such  opportunity  occurs 
we  must  be  willing  to  meet  any  expansion 
of  Egyptian-Soviet  military  capability  in  the 
area.  We  must  maintain  the  military  balance 
so  that  Israel's  adversaries  do  not  come  to 
believe  that  the  path  of  war  is  more  promis- 
ing than  the  path  of  negotiation.  "' 

Second,  we  should  resist  the  policy  that 
the  Administration  is  reported  to  be  weigh- 
ing of  slowing  or  halting  deliveries  of  sup- 
plies to  Israel  in  order  to  push  it  toward 
accepting  negotiating  positions  it  might  not 
otherwise  accept.  Neither  the  current  state 
of  negotiations  nor  what  we  know  about  the 
continued  delivery  of  Sfn'let  arms  to  Egypt 
would  Justify  any  such  pressure  on  Israel. 

Third,  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
make  clear  to  the  Egyptians  that  there  are 
realistic  and  attractive  alternatives  to  their 
current  policy.  We  should  not  only  rea.ssure 
them  about  Israel's  posture  after  a  settle- 
ment but  also  about  re-establishment  of  our 
diplomatic  relations  and  American  economic 
as.,is'ance  as  well.  In  short.  If  they  are  at 
all  concerned  about  the  preponderance  and 
possible  danger  of  Soviet  influence,  we  can 
offer  Epyp:  a  way  to  counter-balance  that  In- 
flue,.ce. 

Fourth .  we  should  emphasize  to  Israeli  and 
Arab  the  Importance  of  stating  positions  and 
reactions  to  diplomatic  proposals  in  ways  cal- 
culated to  emphasize  the  ultimate  objective 
of  peace.  Despite  the  tmmen'se  legacy  of  bit- 
terness due  to  a  quarter-century  of  hostility. 
both  parties  must  force  themselves  to  look 
for  the  best  In  each  other's  posUion  and  to 
try  building  from  that  a  mutually  acceptable 
peace. 

Fifth,  although  the  most  recent  Egyptian 
Initiative  regarding  the  partial  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  trorps  and  the  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  may  be  a  real  sign  of  new  Egyptian 
flexibility,  both  the  United  States  and  Israel 
should  move  with  caution  regarding  the 
canal.  I  cannot  stress  this  too  strongly.  For 
in  the  absence  of  an  overall  Egyptian-Israeli 
agreement  Including  a  binding  commitment 
about  Israeli  use  of  the  Canal,  such  an  agree- 
ment would  amount  to  a  giveaway  compara- 
ble to  the  trade  between  Esau  and  Jacob. 
Israel  must  not  exchange  something  for 
nothing.  And  we  should  not  urge  her  to  do 
so.  The  over-riding  fact  about  reopening  the 
Canal  is  that  growing  Russian  interests  in 
the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  make  reopen- 
ing Important  to  them.  Therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  Russian  Interest  in  reopening  gives 
us  an  Important  card  to  be  played  in  per- 
suading the  Soviets  to  use  their  influence 
for  peace.  It  Is  not  to  be  played  lightly.  And 
It  is  certainly  not  to  be  thrown  away. 

Sixth,  and  most  important,  our  objective 
should  be  first  permanent  solution,  second 
permanent  solution,  and  last  permanent 
solution.  We  should  by  all  means  aim  at  gain- 
ing the  substance,  not  the  appearance,  cf 
peace.  We  must  refuse  to  support — and  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  urge — any  partial  or  tempo- 
rary arrangement.  A  permanent  settlement, 
at  least  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  Is  abso- 
lutely basic.  For  it  is  Imperative  that  any 
settlement  exclude  as  far  as  humanly  pos- 
sible the  seeds  of  or  incentives  to  future  con- 
flict. Less  than  this  we  have  no  right  to  urge 
upon  them.  Less  than  this  will  provide  not 
a  lasting  peace  but  a  breathing  space  between 
rounds.  And  less  than  this  will  mean  future 
and  possibly  far  more  serious  threats  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

My  friends,  my  talks  with  Israel!  '.eaders 
have  convinced  me  that  Israel  is  anxious  to 
Journey  toward  i>eace.  But  !t  wants  to  know 
precisely  where  that  Journey  will  take  her. 
As  Golda  Melr  said,  "We  have  had  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  boxcars  and  of  deporta- 
tions to  unknown  destinations."  Who  among 
ua  who  has  not  shared  such  an  experience 
would  urge  any  Israeli  to  take  another 
Journey  to  an  unknown  destination? 
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IRA  KAPENSTEIN 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  recently  Ira 
Kapeasteln,  one  of  the  finest  young  Am- 
ericans it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
knov.-,  passed  away,  grieving  an  army  of 
friends  shocked  by  his  untimely  death. 
Although  but  a  young  man,  his  maturity 
of  spirit  and  store  of  wisdom  made  him  a 
valued  counselor  to  all  concerned  with 
devising  policies  to  help  achieve  a  better, 
finer  America. 

On  March  13.  Brace  Biossat  captured 
this  sense  of  loss  in  an  eloquent  column 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News.  I  ask 
unaniirous  consent  that  his  eulogy  to  one 
whose  presence  made  us  all  more  hope- 
ful that  man  might  rise  to  reach  his  full 
stature  as  a  child  of  God  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

He  Got  Just  35  Years 

When  great  qualities  mark  a  quiet  man, 
they  often  go  unspoken.  So  it  was  lor  Ira 
Kapenstein,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  who  died  the  other  day  at  35. 
In  that  brief  passage,  without  fanfare,  he  set 
foot  on  the  sumnxit. 

He  bore  the  stamp  of  leader,  though  cancer 
struck  him  down  before  he  could  move  from 
the  role  of  vital  "second  man"  to  others. 

Secure  in  his  manliness,  he  could  always 
be  gentle,  performing  kindnesses  in  profu- 
»lon.  with  no  claim  of  authorship.  His  brll- 
llant,  exacting  mind  led  him  nonetheless  to 
tough  Judgments,  which  were  his  hallmark. 
He  burned  with  loyalty,  dedication,  a  sense 
of  Justice. 

He  would  want  no  one  to  dwell  upon  his 
dying.  Yet  his  courage  at  the  end  measures 
him.  He  worked  on,  masking  his  failing 
strength  with  a  show  of  normalcy. 

"Ira  died  the  way  men  should  live."  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  said. 

What  so  few  of  us  who  knew  him  realized 
Is  how  loong  he  carried  his  burden.  National 
Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien,  his  boes, 
stresses  it: 

"He  had  to  live  for  10  years  of  his  short 
life  with  the  specter.  In  all  his  time  with  me, 
he  allowed  himself  only  a  brief  comment  and 
a  fleeting  smile  when  he  passed  the  fifth 
anniversary  (supposedly  a  safety  milestone) 
of  his  first  cancer  operation." 

Until  that  moment  in  1965,  Mr.  O'Brien 
did  not  know.  And  Ira's  comfort  was  Illusory. 
In  1969  he  underwent  surgery  again,  then 
last  October  a  third  time.  By  then  he  knew 
he  was  doomed.  Pew  others  did. 

The  story  is  not  his  ordeal,  but  how  he 
Uved  in  its  awful  shadow.  His  visible  achieve- 
ments— top  political  reporter,  counsellor  to 
two  postmasters  general,  winner  of  awards 
for  excellence  in  government,  friend  and 
helper  to  Mr.  O'Brien  the  respected  political 
leader — ^are  well  recorded.  The  value  of  Ira's 
life  goes  deeper. 

Perhaps,  knowing  his  own  harsh  secret. 
be  had  no  room  for  anything  not  real.  Tou 
•poke  always  to  the  only,  the  true  Ira  Kapen- 
•teln.  That  made  him  a  rock,  a  friend  to  far 
more  people  than  he  grasped.  Says  one  of 
many: 

"Whether  you  knew  him  10  years  or  10 
minutes,  he  could  help  you.  He  got  to  the 
lieart  of  everything." 

Another  friend  tells  of  the  compassion 
which  molded  these  skills: 

"He  was  Just  a  good  man — so  obviously 
pwd  that  everyone  recognized  It.  If  he  had 
been  rabbi  or  social  worker,  this  would  have 
been  no  surprise.  But  he  managed  to  stay 
that  way  and  still  be  effective  In  the  rough 
world  of  politics." 

Many  remark  this  unique  blend.  As  gentle 
••  anyone  who  ever  decried  Inbiunanltles  In 


"the  system."  he  yet  chose  to  work  for 
change  within  the  establishment's  walls. 

For  a  decade,  leaders  sought  the  young 
man's  wisdom.  The  late  Robert  Kennedy 
asked  him  to  Join  John  Kennedy's  1960  cam- 
paign. Even  as  he  was  faltering,  Ira  heard  a 
new  figure  call  for  his  services  above  all.  The 
lad  who  was  raised  in  a  small  Bronx  apart- 
ment over  a  Chinese  restaurant  had  come  far 
and,  luckUy  for  him,  fast. 

As  at  work,  so  at  home  he  battled  for  nor- 
malcy with  his  characteristic  grace  and  bal- 
ance in  the  face  of  peril.  Fortunt  geve  him  a 
proud  hour  two  weeks  before  his  death,  when 
his  eldest  son,  Joel,  13,  had  his  bar  mltzvah 
with  mother  and  two  younger  brothe.-s  locU- 
ing  on.  A  hundred  friends  heard  the  boy 
speak  eloquently  of  poverty,  hunger  and 
peace.  Ira  beamed,  aud  told  of  the  family 
warmth  he  felt. 

He  had  another  high  moment  when,  only 
days  later,  major  Democratic  Party  reforms 
he  helped  to  shape  won  final  sanction.  Then 
danger  crept  closer.  Once  in  1969,  when  Mr. 
O'Brien  spoke  of  his  own  future  at  50,  Ira 
Kapenstein  said  softly:  "I'd  settle  for  50." 
He  got  Just  35  years,  but  their  richness  and 
quality  are  what  living  is  all  about. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  PANEL  OF 
CONSULTANTS  ON  THE  CON- 
QUEST OP  CANCER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  there  hc^s  been  immense  in- 
terest in  S.  34,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
on  behalf  oi  a  bipartisan  group  of  more 
than  50  Senators  to  create  a  new  na- 
tional program  for  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer. As  Senators  are  avrare,  much  of  the 
impetus  for  this  legislation  comes  from 
the  thi-ee-part  report  last  December  of 
the  National  Panel  of  Consultants  on  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer,  a  group  of  26  distin- 
guished scientists  and  laymen,  chaired  by 
Mr.  Benno  C.  Schmidt,  of  New  York,  and 
Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  of  Boston. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  panel's  report,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  items  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record — part  I  of  the  report  which 
contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  overall 
report;  the  summary  of  part  11  of  the 
reprirt,  which  deals  with  the  scientific 
and  medical  background  in  the  field  of 
cancer  research  and  treatment;  and  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  panel  of  con- 
sultants. 

The  full  report — including  the  rest  of 
part  II  of  the  report,  and  part  III  of  the 
report,  which  contains  much  valuable 
background  material,  including  a  his- 
torical re\1ew  of  cancer  research,  work 
being  done  by  Crovernment  agencies  and 
private  organizations,  the  growth  and 
funding  of  categorical  institutions,  and 
State  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
cancer  research — are  available  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Program  r«a  the  Conqttkst  or 
Cancer:  Report  of  the  National  Panel 
OF  Conbttltants  on  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer. Prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
AND  PtTBLic  Welfare,  United  States  Senate, 
December  4,  1970 

part  i — summary 
Introduction 
On    April    27,    1970.    the    Senate    passed 
Senate  Resolution  876  authorlElng  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare, 


with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, to  report  to  the  Senate  on  ( 1 )  the  present 
status  of  scientific  knowledge  with  respect 
to  the  causes  of  cancer  and  its  treatment, 
cure,  and  el.mination,  (2)  the  prospect  of 
success  in  such  endeavors,  and  (3)  meas- 
ures necessary  or  desirable  to  facilitate  suc- 
cess at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Pursuant 
to  that  resolution,  the  Committee  of  Con- 
sultants was  designated  in  June  1970,  and 
was  asked  to  submit  Its  report  and  recom- 
mendations at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
but  not  later  than  December  15.  1970. 

On  July  15.  1970.  the  House  cf  Represen- 
ti.tives  passed  Oonciu-rent  Resolution  675, 
later  passed  by  the  Senate,  expressing  the 
unanimous  sense  of  the  Congress  that  "the 
conquest  ol  cancer  Is  a  national  crusade" 
and  that  "the  Congress  should  appropri- 
ate the  necessary  funds  so  that  the  citizens 
of  this  land  and  all  other  lands  may  be 
delivered  from  the  greatest  medical  scourge 
In   history." 

Ou  June  29,  1970,  the  Committee  of  Con- 
sultants held  its  first  meeting.  Since  that 
time  the  Conunittee  has  met  10  full  days. 
subocmnUttces  have  met  many  additional 
days  and  the  written  or  verbal  testimony  of 
289  witnesses  and  advisor^,  has  been  con- 
sidered. The  Committee  is  pleased  to  present 
herewith  its  report  and  recommendations. 
Summary  aud  recommendations 

1.  Cancer  is  the  No.  1  health  concern  of 
the  American  people.  A  poll  conducted  In 
1966  showed  that  62  percent  of  the  public 
feared  cancer  more  than  any  other  disease. 
Of  the  200  million  Americans  alive  today, 
50  million  will  develop  cancer  at  present 
rates  of  incidence,  and  .'14  million  will  die 
of  this  painful  and  often  ugly  disease,  If 
better  methods  of  prevention  and  treatment 
are  not  discovered.  About  one-half  of  can- 
cer deaths  occur  before  the  aige  of  65.  and 
cancer  causes  more  deaths  among  children 
under  age  15  than  any  other  disease.  Over 
16  percent  of  all  deaths  In  the  United  States 
are  caused  by  cancer,  making  it  by  a  wide 
margin  our  second  greatest  killer  (after 
cardiovascular  diseases) .  Cancer  often  strikes 
as  harshly  at  human  dignity  as  at  human 
life,  and  more  often  than  not  it  represents 
financial  catastrophe  for  the  family  in  which 
it  strikes. 

2.  The  amount  sp>ent  on  cancer  research  is 
grossly  Inadequate  today.  For  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States,  we 
spent  in  1969:  $410  on  national  defense;  tl26 
on  the  war  In  Vietnam:  $19  on  the  space  pro- 
gram; $19  on  foreign  aid  and  only  $0.89  on 
cancer  research.  Cancer  deaths  last  year  were 
8  times  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  6  years  In 
'Vietnam,  5^4  times  the  number  killed  In  au- 
tomobile accidents,  and  greater  than  the 
number  of  Americans  killed  In  battle  in  all 
4  years  of  World  War  II.  Given  the  serious- 
ness of  the  cancer  problem  to  the  health  and 
morale  of  our  society,  this  allocation  of  na- 
tional priorities  seems  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  poignancy  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  death  and  suffering  that  it 
causes,  the  economic  loss  Is  staggering,  with 
estimates  of  Its  costs  to  the  Nation  rtinnlng 
as  high  as  $15  blUlon  per  yeax,  of  which  some 
$3  to  $5  billion  represents  direct  care  and 
treatment  costs  and  the  balance  Is  loss  of 
earning  power  and  productivity. 

3.  The  incidence  of  cancer  Is  increasing. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  greater 
number  of  our  citizens  are  reaching  more  ad- 
vanced ages,  where  cancer  strikes  more  fre- 
quently, but  It  Is  also  due  to  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  lung  cancer,  undoubtedly  attributa- 
ble to  the  air  pollution  In  certain  environ- 
ments and  most  Importantly  to  the  self -pol- 
lution of  those  who  smoke  cigarettes.  It  Is 
estimated  that  If  the  American  people 
stopped  smoking  cigarettes  this  alone  would 
eliminate  about  IS  percent  of  all  cancer 
deaths. 

4.  The  nature  of  cancer  Is  not  yet  fully 
known.  We  know  that  human  cancers  are 
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caused  by  certain  chemicals,  by  certain  typee 
of  radiation,  and  probably  by  viruses.  The 
precise  mechanisms  by  which  these  carcino- 
genic agents  cause,  or  Interact  to  cause,  can- 
cer Is  not  known,  and  very  little  Is  known 
about  the  natural  defense  mechanisms  that 
prevent  cancer  In  some  cases  and  not  In  oth- 
ers. A  great  deal  more  must  be  learned  about 
chemical  carcinogens,  radiation,  and  viruses, 
and  how  they  work.  We  must  also  learn  more 
about  what  takes  place  at  the  cellular  level 
when  cancer  occurs.  There  Is  very  strong  sug- 
gestive evidence  that  viruses  cause  some  hu- 
man cancers,  but  which  viruses,  how  they 
are  transmitted,  and  how  they  operate  are 
unknown.  It  Is  erroneous  to  think  of  can- 
cer as  a  single  disease  with  a  single  cause 
that  will  be  subject  to  a  single  form  of 
immunization  (as  In  the  case  of  polio) 
or  a  single  cure.  Cancer  comprises  many 
diseases  and  results  from  a  variety  of 
causes  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  In  a 
variety  of  ways.  However,  as  our  knowledge 
Is  expanded,  more  and  more  cancers  will  be- 
come preventable  or  curable. 

B.  The  cvm  rate  for  cancer  Is  gradually 
Improving.  In  1930  we  were  able  to  cure  only 
about  one  case  In  five;  toCLaj  we  cure  one 
case  In  three;  and  It  la  estimated  that  the 
cure  rate  could  be  brought  close  to  one  in 
two  by  a  better  application  of  knowledge 
which  exists  today.  I.e.  detection  at  an  earlier 
stage  throuLgh  the  more  wldMpread  use  of 
existing  techniques  (such  as  the  F>apanlc- 
olaou  test  for  women  and  mammography), 
coupled  with  an  extension  to  all  citizens  of 
the  same  quality  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
now  available  at  the  best  treatment  centers. 
There  are  three  methods  for  curing  cancer 
today:  surgery,  radiation  therapy,  and  chem- 
otherapy. Often  two  or  even  three  of  these 
methods  are  used  In  combination.  Some 
types  of  cancer  are  far  more  ctu^ble  than 
others.  For  example,  early  breast  cancer 
treated  by  siirgery,  cancer  of  the  cervlc  by 
radiation  or  surgery,  and  choriocarcinoma 
and  Burkltt's  tumor  by  chemotherapy,  are 
among  those  most  susceptible  to  cure  today. 
Treatment  techniques  are  Improving  mark- 
edly, particularly  In  radiation  therapy  and 
chemotherapy,  and  more  widespread  avail- 
ability of  the  best  quality  detection  and 
treatment  will  give  us  more  and  more  cures. 
However,  It  Is  still  true  that  those  cancers 
which  disseminate  rapidly  are  seldom  curable 
today,  and  this  represents  a  major  gap  In  our 
existing  knowledge.  Where  we  stand  today 
In  our  knowledge  of  the  causes,  nature,  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  treatment,  and  control 
of  cancer  Is  set  forth  in  detail  in  part  n  of 
this  report. 

6.  There  have  been  major  advances  In  the 
fundamental  knowledge  of  cancer  in  the  past 
decade,  and  these  advances  In  knowledge 
have  c^Mned  up  far  more  promising  areas  for 
intensive  investigation  than  have  ever  here- 
tofore existed.  These  areas  of  special  prom- 
ise must  be  explored  with  vigor,  if  we  are 
to  exploit  the  great  opp>ortunltles  that  lie 
before  us.  They  are  examined  in  detail  In 
part  It  of  this  report. 

Among  the  areas  of  special  promise  which 
must  be  aggressively  pursued  are: 

(a)  The  Identification  and  study  of  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  other  environmental 
factors  that  cause  cancer  (food  additives,  sdr 
pollutants.  Industrial  hazards,  radiation,  and 
other  carcinogens); 

(b)  Viruses  causing  cancer  (what  viruses 
cause  cancer,  how  are  they  transmitted,  and 
how  do  they  act ) ; 

(c)  Cell  and  tumor  biology  (Including  cell 
surface  phenomena,  molecular  functions, 
differentiation  and  genlc  expression,  controls 
of  cell  division,  mechanisms  of  metastasis, 
nutrltlonad  requirements  and  other  biologi- 
cal factors ) ; 

(d)  Immunology  (host  resistance  against 
cancer,  its  nature,  causes  and  therapeutic 
use); 

(e)  Epidemiology  (the  variables  In  oancer 


Incidence  and  types  stemming  from  geo- 
graphic, social,  economic,  nutritional,  occu- 
pational, and  constitutional  differences) ; 

(/)  Cancer  prevention  (more  effective  uti- 
lization of  existing  knowledge  and  intensified 
research  on  preventive  measures) ; 

(9)  Diagnosis  (the  development  of  new 
and  Improved  diagnostic  techniques); 

[h)  Chemotherapy  (the  development  of 
new  and  better  drugs  and  improvement  in 
their  uses) ; 

(i)  Radiotherapy  (development  of  new  and 
hotter  techniques  and  apparatus  for  radia- 
tion therapy) ; 

[j)  Surgery  (the  best  techniques  in  cancer 
surgery  coupled  with  earlier  diagnosis  must 
be  made  generally  available  in  order  to  fur- 
ther Increase  the  cure  of  cancer.  Better  re- 
habilitfttion  techniques  mu^t  be  further  de- 
veloped and  utilized  to  return  the  cancer 
patient  to  an  active  and  full  life): 

(fc)  Combinations  of  treatment  modalities 
(Improvement  In  treatment  results  by  better 
combinations  of  surgery,  radiotherapy,  chem- 
otherapy, and  Immunotherapy). 

7.  A  national  program  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer  Is  now  essential  if  we  are  to  exploit 
efl'ectively  the  great  opportunities  which  are 
presented  as  a  result  of  recent  advances  In 
our  knowledge.  However,  such  a  program  will 
require  three  major  Ingredients  that  are  not 
present  today: 

First,  effective  administration  with  clear- 
ly  defined   authority   and   responsibility; 

Second,  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  plan  for  a  coherent  and  system- 
atic attack  on  the  vastly  complex  prob- 
lems of  cancer.  Such  a  plan  would  include 
not  only  programmatic  research  where  that 
Is  appropriate,  but  also  major  segments  of 
much  more  loosely  coordinated  research 
where  plans  cannot  be  definitely  laid  out  nor 
long-range  objectives  clearly  specified:   and 

Third,  the  necessary  financial  resources. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  coordinated 
national  program  or  program  plan.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  has  done  excellent 
work  Itself  and  has  supported  grants  and 
contracts  in  the  scientific  community  which 
have  resulted  In  much  outstanding  work, 
but  the  overall  research  effort  is  fragmented 
and.  for  the  most  part,  uncoordinated.  The 
effort  In  cancer  should  now  be  expanded  and 
intensified  under  an  effective  administration 
charged  with  developing  and  executing  a 
comprehensive  national  plan  for  the  conquest 
of  cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The 
three  foregoing  elements  are  considered  sep- 
arately in  more  detail  in  the  succedlng  para- 
graphs 8,  9,  and  10. 

8.  Administration. — An  effective  major  as- 
sault on  cancer  requires  an  administrative 
setup  which  can  efBciently  administer  the  co- 
herent program  that  Is  required  in  this  for- 
midable and  complex  scientific  field.  Such  a 
setup  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  within  the 
Federal  Government.  The  effective  implemen- 
tation of  such  a  program  will  require  a  slm- 
pllflcatlon  of  organizational  arrangements 
and  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
people  Involved  in  administrative  decisions. 
This  type  of  straight-line  organizational 
efficiency  does  not  exist  today  In  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health,  or  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Obviously,  from 
many  standpoints  It  can  be  argued  that  any 
cancer  program  should  be  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare  and  In- 
deed that  it  should  be  In  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  However,  there  Is  real  doubt 
whether  the  kind  of  organization  that  Is  re- 
quired for  this  program  can  In  fact  be 
achieved  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  or  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Edticatlon,  and  Welfare.  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  It  can  be  done,  there  is  also 
the  question  of  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  attempt  to  give  cancer  the 
priority  necessary  to  carry  out  the  congres- 


sional mandate  In  a  department  charged  with 
the  multiple  health  and  other  responsibili- 
ties of  that  Department. 

In  the  past  when  the  Federal  Grovemment 
has  desired  to  give  top  priority  to  a  major 
scientific  project  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
Involved  in  the  conquest  of  cancer,  it  has  on 
occasion,  with  considerable  success,  given 
the  responsibility  for  the  project  to  an  Inde- 
pendent agency.  Such  an  agency  provides  a 
degree  of  Independence  In  management, 
planning,  budget  presentation,  and  as-sess- 
ment  of  progress  which  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  achieve  In  a  large  government  de- 
partment. Accordingly,  if  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  are  truly  committed  to 
making  the  conquest  of  cancer  a  "national 
crusade."  as  expressed  In  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress,  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Committee  that  a  National  Cancer  Authority 
should  be  established  whose  mission  Is  de- 
fined by  statute  to  be  the  conquest  of  cancer 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  All  the  func- 
tions, personnel,  facilities,  appropriations, 
programs,  and  authorities  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  should  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Cancer  Authority.  The  Authority 
should  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  he  should  report 
directly  to  the  President  and  present  his 
budgets  and  programs  to  the  Congress.  In 
considering  the  feasibility  of  an  Independent 
agency,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  major  scientific  program 
and,  as  pointed  out  In  subsequent  para- 
graphs not  the  delivery  of  patient  care  gen- 
erally In  cancer  cases.  The  only  patient  care 
Involved  in  this  program  will  be  that  associ- 
ated with  clinical  research  and  teaching  and 
the  development  and  demonstration  of  im- 
proved methods  in  the  delivery  of  patient 
care  imdertaken  as  a  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive program  plan. 

The  powers  of  such  a  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority should  be  very  broadly  defined  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  mission  of  thl.-?  com- 
plexity. It  would  not  be  useftU  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  here  all  the  powers  that  such 
an  Authority  should  have  and  in  the  writing 
of  the  implementing  legislation,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  powers  should  be 
broadly  defined  and  not  enumerated.  How- 
ever, the  following  are  Illustrative  of  the 
kinds  of  powers  which  the  National  Cancer 
Authority  will  have  to  be  able  to  exercise 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  the  type  envisaged: 

(a)  TTie  power  to  enter  Into  prime  con- 
tracts with  authority  In  the  prime  con- 
tractor to  enter  Into  subcontracts; 

(b)  The  power  to  commit  available  funds 
until  expended  rather  than  on  a  year-to-year 
basis; 

(c)  The  power  to  authorize  exceptions  to 
existing  regulations,  where  necessary,  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  experimental  drugs,  biologl- 
cals.  and  devices  in  cancer  research; 

(d)  The  power  to  establish  or  support  the 
large-scale  production  of  specialized  biologi- 
cal materials  for  cancer  research,  such  as 
viruses,  cell  cultures,  animals,  and  the  like. 
as  well  as  the  power  to  set  standards  of  safe- 
ty and  care  for  those  using  such  materials; 

(e)  The  power  to  support  research  out- 
side the  United  States  by  highly  qualified 
foreign  nationals,  collaborative  research  In- 
volving American  and  foreign  participants. 
and  training  of  American  scientists  abroad 
and  foreign  scientists  In  the  United  States,  to 
the  extent  that  such  activities  will  promote 
the  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  The 
Committee  believes  that  oancer  research  of- 
fers a  particularly  fruitful  field  for  collabora- 
tion with  other  nations,  including  those  na- 
tions with  whom  present  cooperation  is  lim- 
ited but  with  whom  greater  collaboration  is 
desired; 

(/)  The  power  to  fund  by  loan,  grant, 
contract,  or  otherwise  any  facilities  or  pro- 
grams, or  to  take  such  other  actions,  as  may 
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be  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mission. 

9.  Program  plan. — A  comprehensive  na- 
tional plan  for  the  conquest  of  cancer  should 
be  developed  as  promptly  as  possible.  The 
development  of  a  coherent  overall  program 
plan  should  Include  the  following  features: 

(a)  The  present  research  activities  now  be- 
ing carried  forward  under  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  should  In  no  way  be  Impeded 
or  interrupted  while  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  expansion.  Intensification,  and  co- 
ordination of  the  cancer  research  .^ogram; 

(b)  Existing  research  facilities  and  man- 
power should  be  used  as  promptly  as  possible 
for  the  accelerated  exploitation  of  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  areas  of  special  promise.  There 
is  substantial  unused  capacity  in  this  coun- 
try today  that  should  be  utilized  in  order  to 
attract  and  retain  the  manpower  that  Is 
needed.  It  Is  a  myth  that  we  could  not  spend 
effectively  on  cancer  very  much  more  than  Is 
now  being  spent.  The  fact  that  Federal  sup- 
port for  cancer  research  has  leveled  off  since 
1967  and  that,  due  to  inflation,  the  actual 
amoimt  of  work  done  has  decreased  has  cre- 
ated a  serious  gap  between  what  we  are  do- 
ing now  and  what  we  could  and  should  be  do- 
mg  in  cancer  research.  It  is  estimated  that 
current  expenditures  could  be  doubled  within 
the  framework  of  the  existing  facilities  and 
manpower  potential  of  this  cotuitry  today, 
exclusive  of  the  great  industrial  research 
capability  In  this  field  which  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  an  apprecl&ble  scale  in 
high  priority  areas  to  which  this  type  of 
capability  is  particularly  suited. 

(c)  Existing  cancer  centers  should  be 
strengthened  and  additional  cancer  centers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
created.  The  solution  of  the  cancer  problem 
lends  Itself  to  a  multidlsciplinary  effort, 
where  teams  of  highly  qualified  specialists  are 
available  to  Interact  on  problems  of  re- 
search, both  clinical  and  nonclinical,  teach- 
ing, diagnosis,  preventive  programs,  and  the 
development  of  Improved  methods  in  the 
delivery  of  patient  care,  including  rehabilita- 
tion. Among  those  who  work  in  the  cancer 
field,  there  is  great  emphasis  on  the  advan- 
tages of  critical  mass — a  critical  mass  of 
scientists  and  physicians  committed  to  the 
cooperative  solution  of  the  cancer  problem, 
of  research  facilities,  of  patients,  and  of 
financial  and  other  resources.  This  is  simply 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  comprehen- 
sive cancer  center  offers  the  best  organiza- 
tional structure  for  the  expanded  attack  on 
cancer.  In  addition  to  the  few  comprehen- 
sive cancer  centers  that  exist  In  the  United 
States  today,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
institutions  which  combine  all  or  most  of  the 
capabilities  for  a  multidlsciplinary  effort  in 
cancer.  These  could  serve  as  a  base  for  the 
creation  of  additional  centers.  The  new  cen- 
ters should  have  appropriate  geographic  dis- 
tribution and  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
crested  where  a  nucleus  of  scientific,  profes- 
sional and  managerial  personnel  already  ex- 
ists said  preferably  where  a  university  or  a 
medical  school  afllllatlon  exists  or  Is  planned. 

In  the  creation  of  new  cancer  centers, 
manpower  limitations  should  be  taken  into 
account,  and  new  centers  should  not  be 
created  where  there  would  be  a  dilution  in 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  centers  which 
would  offset  any  gain  from  the  new  center. 
There  should  be  a  realistic  operating  plan 
fw  each  new  center  which  assures  the  scien- 
tific and  managerial  commitment  and  ability 
necessary  to  the  creation  and  operation  of 
s  successful  center. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  strength- 
ening of  existing  cancer  centers  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  cancer  centers  does  not  mean 
that  under  this  program  general  respon- 
sibility should  be  undertaken  for  the  care 
of  the  Nation's  cancer  patients.  The  delivery 
of  patient  care  in  cancer  cases  is  a  part  of 
the  general  problem  of  the  delivery  of  patient 
care  and  should  be  so  dealt  with.  However, 


this  Inhibition  must  not  prevent  the  cancer 
centers  from  including  such  patient  care  fa- 
cilities as  are  necessary  for  clinical  research 
and  teaching  and  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  the  best  methods  of  treat- 
ment In  cancer  cases. 

id)  The  cancer  centers  should  also  serve 
as  administrative  coordinators  of  those  pro- 
grams which  require  regional  coordination. 
Such  centers  should  support  and  assist 
clinics  and  conamunlty  medical  centers  in 
their  own  geographic  areas  in  order  to  assure 
the  widespread  use  of  the  best  available 
methods  for  early  detection  and  treatment 
of  cancer.  They  should  also  serve  to  collect 
data  useful  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
cancer,  including  patient  follow-up  informa- 
tion, and  be  responsible  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  both  at  the  lay  and  pro- 
fessional levels,  that  is  useful  in  the  preven- 
tion, diagnosis  and  cure  of  cancer.  The  effec- 
tive dissemination  and  utilization  of  such 
Information  is  a  most  Important  i>art  of  any 
national  plan  to  conquer  cancer. 

(e)  A  national  plan  of  the  type  envisaged 
must  take  account  of  the  manpower  require- 
ments for  this  effort.  There  Is  a  critical  need 
for  training  and  career  opportunities  for 
young  scientists,  physicians,  and  other  per- 
sonnel in  this  program.  We  must  reaffirm  to 
young  investigators  our  confidence  in  the 
future  of  American  science  and  in  our  na- 
tional dedication  to  success  in  the  conquest 
of  cancer.  A  manpower  program  in  this  field 
should  Include  training  stipends,  predoctoral 
fellowships  for  particularly  promising  candi- 
dates, postdoctoral  fellowships  for  brilliant 
Investigators,  and  career  positions  where  ai>- 
proprlate  through  career  initiation  awards, 
career  development  awards,  and  senior  career 
awards. 

(/)  A  national  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer  should  provide  for  the  generous  use 
of  grants  as  well  as  contracts  and  other 
methods  of  funding.  There  should  be  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  grants  mechanism 
in  order  to  stimulate  continued  independent 
exploration,  particularly  In  those  areas  where 
knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  mature  for  a 
coordinated  program  aimed  at  reaching  de- 
fined objectives. 

ig)  A  comprehensive  national  program  re- 
quires optimima  communication  and  cen- 
tralized banks  of  information.  There  must 
be  an  accurate  and  prompt  information  flow 
in  both  directions.  This  will  call  for  inte- 
grated data  processing,  storage,  and  retrieval 
in  order  to  rationalize  the  decision-making 
and  to  make  information  available  when  and 
where  needed.  As  indicated  above,  the  cen- 
ters can  be  important  foci  in  both  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  this  informa- 
tion. 

(h)  A  coordinated  national  program  plan 
should,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  be 
generated  by  the  voluntary  productive  In- 
teraction and  Joint  planning  of  the  scientists 
who  will  be  responsible  for  doing  the  work. 
The  program  should  not  be  the  result  of  the 
happenstance  of  a  multitude  of  random  de- 
cisions Independently  arrived  at.  An  inte- 
grated and  coherent  plan  resulting  from  the 
Joint  effort  of  representative  scientists  who 
will  be  responsible  for  its  execution  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  hierarchlal  im- 
position or  direction  of  a  research  program 
from  above.  However,  the  effective  use  of  col- 
lective planning  does  not  mean  that  cen- 
tralized administration  or  management  of  re- 
sources should  be  sacrificed. 

10.  FuTiding. — The  Committee  estimates 
that  a  coordinated  national  program  aimed 
at  the  conquest  of  cancer  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  as  invisaged  by  the  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Congress,  would  require  an 
appropriation  in  fiscal  1972  of  approximately 
$400  million.  Thereafter,  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram would  increase  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $100  to  $160  million  per  year,  reach- 
ing a  level  of  $800  mUllon  to  $1  bUlion  in 
1976.  These  sums  are  not  large  in  terms  of 


our  national  resources  or  of  the  human  suf- 
fering and  economic  loss  attributable  to  can- 
cer. A  program  of  the  type  herein  recom- 
mended is  BO  Important  to  tlie  American  p»eo- 
ple  and  to  the  world  that  we  feel  that  the 
amounts  called  for  should  be  provided  even 
if  this  necessitates  the  raising  of  additional 
revenues.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
the  financing  of  this  program  not  result  in 
cutbacks  In  other  health  programs. 

11.  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board. — Both 
the  public  and  the  scientific  community  must 
be  effectively  represented  in  this  effort,  and 
must  have  a  part  in  its  planning  as  well  as 
Its  execution.  To  this  end,  a  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board  should  be  created  with  18 
members,  nine  of  whom  are  distinguished 
scientists  and  doctors  in  the  field  of  cancer, 
and  nine  of  whom  sire  distinguished  laymen. 
The  members  should  serve  for  a  term  of  6 
years  with  the  terms  of  one-third  of  the 
members  expiring  every  2  years.  Members  of 
the  Board  should  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  should  be  elected  by  the  members  and 
shotild  serve  for  a  term  of  2  years.  The  Board 
should  meet  not  less  than  once  each  quarter 
and  Its  function  should  be  to  advise  and 
assist  the  National  Cancer  Authority  and  its 
Administrator  In  the  development  and  exe- 
cution of  the  program.  The  Administrator 
should  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  should  have  statutory  responsi- 
bility for  the  approval  of  each  year's  program 
plan  and  budget,  but  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  program  should  rest  with 
the  Administrator.  The  Board  should  have 
full  investigatory  powers  and  should  be  re- 
quired to  report  once  each  year  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
the  National  Cancer  Authority  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  mission.  This  Board 
should  supersede  the  presently  existing  Na- 
tional Advisory  Cancer  Council,  and  the 
members  of  that  Council  should  serve  aa 
additional  members  of  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board  for  the  duration  of  their 
present  terms. 

12.  Cancer  is  an  implacable  foe  and  the 
difficulty  of  eliminating  it  as  a  major  disease 
must  not  be  underestimated.  A  top  priority 
commitment  by  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  American  people  is  required  if  we 
are  to  mount  and  stistain  an  assatilt  on 
cancer  of  the  magnitude  envisaged  by  Senate 
Resolution  376  and  the  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Congress.  Such  a  commitment  in- 
volves a  recog^tion  not  only  of  the  diillculty 
and  complexity  of  cancer  but  also  of  the 
time  and  resources  required  to  attack  it 
effectively.  While  it  is  probably  unrealiatlo 
at  this  time  to  talk  about  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  cancer  within  a  short  period  of  Urns 
or  to  expect  a  single  vaccine  or  cure  that 
will  eradicate  the  disease  completely,  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  past  dec- 
aue  provides  a  strong  betsis  for  the  belief 
that  an  accelerated  and  intensified  assault 
on  cancer  at  this  time  will  produce  extraordi- 
nary rewards.  The  Committee  is  unanimous- 
ly of  the  view  that  an  effective  national  pro- 
gram for  the  conquest  of  cancer  should  be 
promptly  initiated  and  relentlessly  pursued. 

PART  n SCIENTiriC  AND  MZDICAL  BACKGROUND: 

SrrUMART 

In  1969,  323,000  persons  died  from  csancer 
In  the  United  States.  Deaths  from  cancer 
were  greater  than  all  U.S.  battle  deaths  in 
the  four  years  of  World  War  II  and  four 
times  the  sum  total  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Of  the  200  million  people  now  living  in  the 
United  States,  approximately  50  million  will 
develop  some  form  of  cancer  and,  unless  bet- 
ter methods  of  treatment  and  cure  are  de- 
veloped, 34  million  of  those  now  alive  wUl  die 
of  cancer.  The  rate  of  incresise  In  deaths  from 
cancer  is  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  population.  Most  of  this  in- 
creased mortality  is  a  result  of  the  rise  in 
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deaths  from  lung  cancer  among  males  In 
the  past  30  years.  Although  one  usually 
thinks  of  cancer  as  a  disease  of  maturity  and 
old  age.  it  Is  also  the  largest  cause  of  death — 
except  for  accidents — among  persons  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  35. 

There  are  no  complete  figures  on  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  cancer  In  this  country.  It 
is  estimated,  however,  that  direct  costs  for 
hospitalization  and  medical  care,  coupled 
with  losses  of  productivity  and  earning  pow- 
er, are  probably  In  the  range  of  $10  to  $15 
billion  per  year.  In  spite  of  these  appalling 
facts,  the  1969  allocations  In  our  national 
budget,  per  citizen,  were  $410  for  national 
defense  and  only  89c  for  cancer  research. 
Present  status  of  cancer  treatment 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  now 
1.600.000  Individuals  who  are  alive  and  well 
more  than  five  years  after  treatment  from 
cancer  and  that  another  700.000  who  have 
been  treated  within  the  pest  five  years  are 
alive  and  well.  Whereas,  in  1930.  only  one  In 
five  Individuals  with  cancer  survived  five 
years  after  treatment,  the  figure  has  since 
risen  to  one  In  three,  and  under  optimum 
circumstances,  one  in  two  may  be  cured.  This 
Improvement  In  cure  rate  Is  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  beneclal  Impact  of  the  many 
advantages  In  diagnosis  and  treatment  which 
have  accrued  from  the  nation's  Investment 
In  cancer  research  In  the  past  25  years. 
The  Avenues  of  Advance 

There  are  four  chief  avenues  of  advance 
toward  the  conquest  of  cancer: 

1)  Cancer  prevention — by  the  elimination 
from  the  external  and  Internal  environment 
of  chemical  and  other  agents  that  cause  or 
promote  cancer. 

2)  Earlier  cancer  detection — through  Im- 
proved methods,  whose  application  will  allow 
earlier  curative  therapy. 

3)  More  effective  application  of  present 
treatment  methods — by  making  more  widely 
available  the  best  present  techniques  of  sur- 
gery, radiation,  and  chemotherapy. 

4)  Development  of  new  methods  of  cancer 
treatment  and  prevention — through  research. 
It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Panel  that  major 
gains  m  the  effort  to  eradicate  cancer  will 
com*  from  new  developments  achieved 
through  research. 

Cancer  prevention 
Cancer  prevention  offers  greater  possibil- 
ities for  the  control  of  cancer  and  the  saving 
of  human  lives  than  any  other  measure  now 
at  hand.  Many,  perhaps  most,  human  cancers 
can  now  be  prevented.  The  most  important 
environmental  causal  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Internal  cancer  today  is  the  prolonged 
Inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke.  Cigarette 
smoking  Is  now  recognized  as  the  major  cause 
of  lung  cancer  and  a  significant  factor  In 
the  causation  of  cancer  of  the  oral  cavity, 
pharynx,  and  larynx.  Other  cancers  that  can 
now  be  prevented  Include:  cancers  of  the  skin 
from  pro'onged  overexposure  to  sunlight,  to 
ultraviolet  lamps,  to  arsenic,  to  coal  tar,  and 
to  certain  oils  and  chemicals;  cancers  of  the 
bladder  in  workers  exposed  to  betanaphy- 
thylamlne;  cancers  of  the  lung  in  miners 
In  uranium.  chrDmate  and  asbestos  mines: 
cancers  of  the  nasal  sinuses  In  nickel  miners; 
and  leuke.nlas  and  thyroid  cancer  from  ex- 
cessive radiation.  Studies  of  the  differences 
In  the  geopraphic  distribution  of  various 
cancers  throughout  the  world  should  lead  to 
the  Identification  of  other  specific  and  pre- 
sumably avoidable  carcinogens  In  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Cancer  detection 
If  cancers  are  discovered  when  they  are 
stlil  localized,  the  majority  of  them  can  be 
cured  by  surgery  and  radiotherapy.  The  past 
decade  has  witnessed  striking  innovations  in 
the  development  of  methods  and  Instruments 
for  cancer  detection,  as  well  as  the  perfection 
of  established  procedures.  Kxfollatlve  cytol- 
ogy is  extremely  valuable  In  detecting  early 


cancer  of  the  cervix  and  also  In  studying 
high-risk  populations  for  cancer  of  the  lung, 
bladder,  and  stomach.  It  may  soon  be  appli- 
cable to  cancers  of  the  colon,  kidney,  and 
oral  cavity. 

Dlagnoetlc  radiology  also  contributes  to 
cancer  detection  by  means  of  chest  X-rays, 
G.I.  series,  and  barium  enemas,  and  also  by 
mammography,  which  Is  the  examination  of 
the  breast  by  special  X-ray  techniques.  Slg- 
nlflcaut  progress  has  been  made  over  the  past 
few  years  In  endoscopic  examinations  of  the 
esophagus,  stomach,  colon,  and  bladder  as 
a  means  of  early  detection  of  cancer.  An 
Immunologic  test  for  early  cancer  detection 
has  been  reported  In  the  past  year.  Tills 
test  Involves  a  fetal  antigen,  called  carcino- 
embryonlc  antigen  (CEA),  which  is  present 
in  the  blood  of  patients  with  cancer  of  the 
colon  and  disappears  from  the  blood  of 
patients  treated  successfully.  Several  other 
surh  fetal  antigens  are  being  invcctlgated 
for  their  diagnostic  significance  In  primary 
cancer  of  the  liver  Rjid  other  human  cancer. 

Cancer  treatment 
Surgery 

Today  surgery  offers  patients  with  many 
types  of  cancer  more  chance  for  a  cure  than 
any  other  known  treatment  and  is  the  moet 
widely  used  form  of  cancer  therapy.  To  cure, 
surgery  must  take  place  before  the  cancer 
has  spread  and  become  established  beyond 
the  tissues  that  can  be  removed.  Good  surgi- 
cal treatment  is  now  able  to  cure  by  the 
five-year  criteria  at  least  95  percent  of  pa- 
tients with  skin  caJicers,  about  70  percent  of 
women  with  cancer  of  the  uteru.s.  60  percent 
of  women  with  breast  cancers,  and  40  percent 
of  patients  with  cancers  of  the  colon  and 
rectum.  Relatively  few  patients,  however, 
with  cancer  of  the  lung,  stomach,  or  pancreas 
are  being  cured.  In  virtually  every  category, 
there  is  a  striking  difference  in  cure  rate 
between  patients  with  localized  cancer  In 
whom  the  regional  lumph  nodes  have  not  be- 
come Involved  and  patients  In  whom  re- 
gional lymph  node  Involvement  Is  present. 
Organ  transplantation  may  allow  wider 
surgical  excision  and  so  Increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  cure  where  cancer  Involves  vital 
organs.  The  potential  of  this  technique  in 
cancer  control  Is  Just  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized. Surgical  techniques,  organ  preservation, 
tissue  typing,  and  immunosuppression  now 
have  been  developed  to  the  point  where  re- 
placement of  vital  organs  irreparably  dam- 
a«;ed  by  cancer  is  occasionally  possible,  but 
better  techniques  of  Immuno-suppresslon  are 
urgently  needed. 

In  the  future,  prevention  of  career  by  the 
removal  of  precancerous  growths  may  even- 
tually be  surgery's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  control  of  cancer.  Another  major  frontier 
In  the  surgical  therapy  of  cancer  is  in  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation.  There  is  a  need 
for  a  greater  number  of  qualified  cancer 
surgeons. 

Large  medical  centers  are  usually  staffed 
with  excellent  cancer  surgeons  but  this  Is 
not  so  often  the  case  in  less  populated  re- 
gions. Increasing  the  number  of  competent 
cancer  surgeons  can  Irrprove  the  treatment 
of  cancer  ard,  therefore.  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  lives  saved. 

Radiation  Therapy 
Radiation  therapy  la  second  In  Importance 
only  to  surgery  as  a  modality  for  the  curva- 
tlve  treatment  of  a  wide  range  of  cancers 
arising  In  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  addi- 
tion. It  has  an  important  role  In  palliative 
treatment  of  cases  that  are  too  far  advanced 
for  cure.  It  Is  used  for  cure  or  for  palliation 
in  60  to  60  percent  of  all  cancer  cases  at 
some  stage  of  their  evolution.  Radiation 
therapy  makes  use  of  the  ionizing  radia- 
tions— Including  x-rays  and  electrons  pro- 
duced by  man-made  machines,  and  gamma 
rays  which  emanate  from  nAturally  or  artifi- 
cially radioactive  elements — to  destroy  cells 
by  Injuring  their  capacity  to  divide.  Since 


the  single  most  Important  attribute  of  can- 
cer cells  Is  their  sustained,  uncontrolled, 
lawless  proliferation,  Inhibition  of  such  pro- 
liferation Is  precisely  the  therapeutic  goal 
which  is  desired. 

Remarkable  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
past  20  years,  owing  largely  to  the  techno- 
logic development  of  machines  producing 
beams  in  the  multlmllllon  electron  volt  en- 
ergy range.  Such  beams  can  deliver  a  greater 
dose  to  deep-seated  tumors  without  the  sert< 
ous  skin  reaction  that  formerly  limited  treat, 
ment  with  lower  energy  x-ray  beams.  Thus, 
five-year  survivals  of  patients  with  early 
Hodgkln's  disease  have  been  Increased  from 
approximately  35  percent  to  75  percent,  can- 
cers of  the  cervix  from  40  percent  to  60  per- 
cent, and  embryonal  cancers  of  the  testis 
from  25  percent  to  60  percent.  Modern  megs- 
voltage  radiotherapy  apparatus  is  expensive 
and  requires  major  capital  Investment  and 
centralized  facilities,  as  well  as  specialized 
personnel.  These  complex  requirements  are 
most  readily  satisfied  by  centralization  of 
radiotherapy  departments  In  major  cancer 
hospitals  or  In  university  medical  centers. 

An  Integral  component  of  many  of  the 
larger  radiotherapy  departments  is  an  active 
fundamental  research  program  in  cellular 
and  molecular  radlobiology.  biophysics  and 
radiologic  physics.  Thorough  comprehension 
of  the  complex  processes  by  which  ionizing 
radiations  damage  vital  macromolecules  is 
likely  to  reveal  a  variety  of  approaches 
whereby  the  efficiency  of  cell  killing  can  be 
enhanced  or  modified  with  potential  thera- 
peutic benefit.  The  recovery  of  cells  from  the 
lethal  effects  of  radiation  can  be  blocked  by 
chemical  agents — such  as  Actinomycln  D. 
The  principal  target  in  the  cell  is  its  deoxy- 
ribonucleic acid  (DNA);  DNA.  the  prime 
genetic  determinant,  is  a  double-stranded 
molecule  and  In  this  molecule,  radiation 
produces  breaks  In  one  or  both  of  the  two 
strands.  Two  compounds,  5-bromodeoxyurt- 
dlne  (BUdR)  and  5-lodo-deoxyuridine 
(lUdR),  have  been  shown  to  Increase  the 
radlosensltlvlty  of  cells  by  lncreasln(»  the 
number  double-stranded  breaks  in  DNA.  Pre- 
liminary results  of  BUdR  inf  usloa  and  radio- 
therapy in  brain  tumors  have  been  encour- 
aging. Single-strand  breaks  produced  in  DNA 
by  Ionizing  radiation  are  much  more  numer- 
ous but  rapidly  undergo  repair  and  thus  are 
not  lethal  under  ordinary  circumstances.  An 
exciting  new  line  of  Investigation  has  recent- 
ly been  opened  up  by  the  discovery  that  sev- 
eral chemical  compounds  are  able,  when 
added  to  cell  cultures  soon  after  radiation,  to 
block  single-strand  repair.  There  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  intensified  Investigation  of  this  new 
approach,  since  some  of  these  compounds  are 
known  to  be  relatively  nontoxic  in  man. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  cells  are 
nearly  three  times  more  sensitive  to  radia- 
tion when  oxygen  Is  present  than  when  it  Is 
absent,  as  it  Is  In  some  areas  of  tumors. 
Certain  nuclear  particles — notably  neutrons 
and  negative  pi-mesons — have  attracted  at- 
tention as  substitutes  for  x-rays  and  elec- 
trons because  they  are  much  less  dependent 
on  oxygen  and  thus  could  effect  the  hyiwxlc- 
cancer  cells.  The  optimum  dose  schedules  for 
radiation  are  not  known  and  their  determi- 
nation win  presumably  depend  on  more  In- 
formation on  cell  population  kinetics  of  a 
given  type  of  tumor  and  their  normal  tissue 
homologues. 

There  Is  a  critical  shortage  of  manpower 
In  the  field,  not  oiUy  of  radiation  therapists 
but  in  all  of  the  relevant  paramedical  areas 
as  well.  If  all  radiation  therapy  were  admin- 
istered by  highly-trained,  full-time  radiation 
therapists.  It  la  estimated  that  four  times  the 
present  number  available  would  be  needed. 
Many  medical  schools  and  large  community 
hospitals  remain  without  either  megavoltage 
equipment,  radiotherapists  or  supporting  fa- 
cilities. There  Is  thus  an  urgent  need  to  bring 
the  general  level  of  staff,  equipment,  and 
facilities  throughout  the  nation  up  to  stand- 
ards which  are  acceptable  by  today's  criteria 
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and  to  offer  to  all  patients  the  benefits  of  the 
many  advances  made  dvurlng  the  past  15  to  20 

years. 

Chemotherapy 

In  contrast  to  surgery  and  radiation  ther- 
apy, chemotherapy  can  be  used  effectively  for 
disseminated  as  well  ae  localized  cancer.  Al- 
though chemotherapy  had  long  been  oan- 
sidered  largely  a  palliative  procedure.  It  Is 
now  evident  that  certain  types  of  cancer  can 
be  cured  by  chemical  treatment,  either  with 
single  drugs  or  combinations  of  several  drugs. 
Some  of  these  curable  cancers  are  choriocar- 
cinomas and  metastatic  hydatldlform  molee, 
highly  malignant  typee  of  cancer  which  orig- 
inate in  the  placenta;  Burkltfs  tumor,  a 
highly  malignant  form  of  csincer  which  arises 
in  the  Jaw  or  abdomen  and  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  children;  and  Wllm's  timior, 
which  originates,  in  the  kidney  of  young  chil- 
dren and  rapidly  spreads  to  thr  lungs.  In 
acute  leukemia  of  children  and  In  advanced 
stages  of  Hodgkln's  disease,  long-term  re- 
mlselons  have  been  achieved  In  an  ever  in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  patients,  and  in 
many  of  these,  presumptive  cures  have  been 
achieved.  Cures  of  carcinomas  of  the  sujjerfl- 
clal  layers  of  the  skin  have  been  achieved  in 
the  majority  of  patients  treated  with  topical 
application  of  certain  anticancer  drugs. 
There  are  many  other  tumors  which  are 
markedly  benefitted  by  chenustherapy.  but 
in  some  no  real  beneficial  effect  can  be 
achieved. 

Much  research  Is  being  done  In  the  basic 
and  developmental  aspects  of  chemotherapy 
research.  In  the  screening  for  new  agents.  In 
addition  to  the  fast-growing  mouse  leuke- 
mlas,  the  use  of  mouse  tumor  systems  which 
screen  for  activity  against  the  relatively  slow- 
growing  human  carcinomas  is  being  em- 
phasized. Similarly,  cancer  cell  kinetics  are 
now  being  explored  In  the  slow-growing  solid 
tumors  as  well  as  in  the  more  rapidly-grow- 
ing leukemlas  and  lymphomas.  Research  In 
cancer  chemotherapy  has  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  great  Individual  metabolic  diversity 
among  tumors,  which  fact  enormously  com- 
plicates the  task  of  chemotherapy.  Most 
drugs  currently  available  exert  their  action 
primarily  as  growth  Inhibitors  and  conse- 
quently exert  toxicity  to  rapidly  dividing 
normal  cells.  Some  experimental  tumors, 
however,  can  be  cured  by  Individual  drugs 
or  combinations  of  drugs;  such  cures  imply 
that  there  are  major  metabolic  differences 
between  these  tumors  and  normal  tissues. 

For  example,  mice  with  a  particular  form 
of  experimental  leukemia  [L12101  can  be 
cured.  In  order  to  achieve  these  cures,  all  of 
the  leukemic  cells  must  be  killed.  That  cures 
of  this  cancer  can  be  produced  without  lethal 
toxicity  to  the  animal  Is  remarkable  and  en- 
couraging. 

The  major  classes  of  effective  compounds 
include:  alkylating  agents,  antimetabolites, 
antibiotics,  plant  products,  and  steroids. 
There  are  also  some  miscellaneous  Individ- 
uals compounds.  Most  of  these  compounds 
have  been  discovered  by  screening  In  animals. 
The  mechanism  of  action  of  the  majority 
of  these  compounds  Involves  DNA.  The  alkv- 
lating  agents  react  chemically  with  DNA  and 
prevent  Its  further  replication.  Many  anti- 
metabolites block  DNA  synthesis.  Many  an- 
tibiotics hind  to  DNA  or  Intercalate  Into 
DNA  and  consequently  block  DNA  transcrip- 
tion. 

In  e.nv  tumor,  only  a  certain  proportion  of 
cells  are  actively  dividing  at  any  one  time. 
Most  drugs  that  inhibit  cancer  growth  kill 
only  the.se  dividing  cells.  The  degree  of  kill- 
ing Is  often  proportional  to  the  growth  rate 
of  the  tumor.  The  same  effect  Is  observed  In 
cancer  patients;  acute  leukemic  cells,  for  In- 
stance, can  usually  be  killed  much  more 
effectively  than  cells  of  slow-growing  solid 
tumors. 

As  a  result  of  studies  on  the  patterns  at 
cell  division  characteristic  of  a  number  of 
experimental    tumors,   drug   regimens   have 


been  designed  that  are  much  more  effective 
against  these  experimental  ttunors  than 
when  the  sams  drugs  have  been  given  arbi- 
trarily. In  studies  on  human  cancer  cell 
kinetics,  the  problem  of  extrapolating  dosage 
schedules  of  cycle-dependent  drugs  from 
mouse  to  man  demands  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge oif  the  kinetics  In  man  of  various  types 
of  cancer  cells,  as  well  as  of  the  meet  sensi- 
tive normal  cells — such  as  bone  marrow  or 
gastrointestinal  eplthelliun.  Much  prog^ress 
has  been  made  In  the  understanding  of  the 
cell  kinetics  of  acute  leukemia  In  man.  but 
further  wofk  Is  needed  In  the  leukemlas  and 
particularly  the  more  slow-growing  human 
solid  tumors. 

Cancer  cells  may  eventually  become  re- 
sistant to  the  drugs,  as  a  result  of  selection 
from  a  mixed  cell  population.  This  resistance 
has  been  shown  to  result  from  the  loss  of 
activating  enzymes.  Induction  of  synthetic 
enzymes,  or  from  an  increase  in  repair  proc- 
esses. Resistance  can  be  minimized  by  the 
use  of  suitable  drug  combinations.  Use  of 
such  combinations  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  Improved  results  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  acute  leukemlas  and  Hodgkln's 
dl.=«ase. 

Research  to  establish  optimum  dosage 
schedules  and  route  of  administration  for 
chemotherapeutic  agents  has  produced  such 
outstanding  achievements  as  Increasing  the 
cure  rate  of  metastatic  choriocarcinoma  from 
practically  zero  to  greater  than  75  percent, 
and  of  Burkltfs  tumor  from  zero  to  50  per- 
cent. Meningeal  Involvement  Is  common  In 
acute  leukemia.  Leukemic  cells  In  the  cere- 
brospinal fluid  cannot  be  reached  by  most 
otherwise  active  systemic  chemotherapeutic 
agents  and  must  be  treated  by  intrathecal 
administration  of  the  drugs.  The  use  of  the 
Omaya  reservoir  lo  Instill  the  drug  directly 
into  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  the  ventricles 
appears  to  achieve  a  longer  lasting  effect. 

Cancer  chemotherapy  appears  to  hold  great 
promise  for  the  future  control  of  cancer. 
Indeed.  It  is  concluded  that  the  chemother- 
apy of  cancer  Is  today  at  a  point  analogous 
to  that  of  the  chemothreapy  of  Infectious 
disease  in  1937.  Not  only  has  it  been  estab- 
lished that  certain  types  of  cancers  can  be 
cured  by  chemotherapy  but  also  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  is  available  to  mount  a  large- 
scale  program  for  the  development  of  new 
agents  and  new  regimens  of  treatment. 

Cancer  research 

Cancer  Biology 

Cancer  Is  a  population  problem  among 
cells.  As  in  other  population  phenomena,  the 
interactions  prove  to  be  multiple,  complex, 
and  often  subtle.  In  spite  of  these  complexi- 
ties, it  Is  now  known  that  normal  cells  in 
a  functioning  organ  sense  and  respond  to 
one  another  as  well  as  to  the  specific  chemi- 
cal messages  coming  to  them  from  distant 
body  .■sites.  In  the  course  of  normal  aging 
and  t'ssue  renewal,  they  replicate  and  grow 
in  exact  relationships  to  one  another — rela- 
tionships which  are  compatible  with  the  suc- 
cessful function  of  that  organ — lung  kidney, 
intestine,  breast,  or  other.  Not  only  the 
number  of  a  particular  cell  type  Is  regulated, 
but  also  the  geometry  of  their  growth  In 
relation  to  other  adjacent  cell  types.  They 
literally  cDunt  one  another! 

In  cancer  cells — whatever  their  cause — 
something  has  gone  wrong  with  this  social 
interaction  of  cells  as  they  no  longer  sense 
cr  re-pond  properly  to  the  Intercellular 
growth  stimuli  or  restraints.  The  result  Is 
a  disproportionate  growth  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  certain  cell  types — often  at  the  ex- 
pense cf  their  neighbors.  In  most  cases  the 
los,>:es  are  only  partial  defects,  and  the  af- 
fected cells  reta'n  much  of  their  original 
character.  They  m.ay  be  easily  Identified  by 
prowth  pattern,  morphology,  or  function  as 
r.-lsing  from  cellr.  of  a  particular  phenotype. 
In  many  cases  they  respond  to  pharmEWJologi- 
cal  levels  of  the  normal  stimulant  or  depres- 


sant for  that  cell  type.  Thus,  while  differing 
from  the  cell  of  origin,  the  cancer  cell  vaa,y 
retain  many,  properties  which  could  be  used 
to  therapeutic  advantage.  If  only  it  were 
possible  to  identify  those  properties  which 
play  Important  roles  In  the  Interactive  growtli 
of  cancer  cells  with  their  normal  neighbors. 
Accordingly,  In  order  to  make  maximum 
progress  in  the  control  and  treatment  of 
cancer,  it  Is  necessary  to  Identify  the  prin- 
ciples and  components  which  operate  be- 
tween cells  in  normal  organ  growth  and  to 
clarify  the  specific  defects  In  the  cancer  cell 
which  leads  to  Its  relative  unresponslvenesa 
t3  these  normal  regulatory  mechanisms.  It 
is  Important,  In  particular,  to  identify  the 
interactions  and  mediating  principles  which 
persist  or  might  be  re-enforced  In  specific 
neoplastic  tissues  to  correct  their  disorderly 
growth  pattern. 

Biochemical  Properties  of  Cancer  Cells 

With  respect  to  the  biochemical  properties 
of  cancer  cells  in  relation  to  normal  cells.  It 
Is  known  that  although  there  Is  unity  In 
the  fundamental  chemical  organization  of 
living  cells,  there  is  a  fantastic  diversity  in 
the  detailed  chemical  properties.  Tremen- 
dous chemical  differences  are  found  from 
species  to  species,  from  organ  to  organ,  among 
different  types  of  cells  within  individual 
organs,  and  even  among  the  same  types  of 
cells  at  different  times.  Paralleling  the  diver- 
sity of  chemical  detail  In  normal  tissues, 
there  is  also  a  great  diversity  of  chemical 
detail  among  various  typee  of  cancer.  Such 
diversity  exists  not  only  among  cancers  of 
different  organs,  such  as  mammary  cancer, 
liver  cancer,  and  skin  cancer,  but  among  dif- 
ferent cancers  arising  from  a  single  cell  type 
such  as  the  major  type  of  liver  cell  (the 
hepatocyte) . 

Just  as  normal  cells  can  lose  a  variety  of 
enzymes  or  can  alter  the  ratios  between  a 
variety  of  different  enzymes  and  still  survive, 
cancer  ceils  can  s^istaln  major  shifts  In  en- 
zyme pattern  and  survive. 

The  rationale  of  cancer  chemotherapy  rests 
on  the  assumption — suppwrted  by  the  occa- 
sional succeEses  of  cancer  chemotherapy — 
that  chemical  differences  between  normal 
cells  and  cancer  exist,  despite  the  many 
common  or  Identical  features  that  main- 
tain the  vital  processes  in  both  normal  and 
cancer  cells. 

There  are  a  number  of  unresolved  prob- 
lems In  cancer  biochemistry:  First,  among 
the  chemical  components  of  cells  there  Is  no 
single  one  whose  alteration  can  be  said  at 
this  time  to  be  essential  to  the  malijnant 
transformation,  although  there  are  a  number 
of  biochemical  properties  that  correlate  with 
growth  rate.  There  appears,  rather,  to  be  an 
alteration  in  the  relation  between  the  vari- 
ous components,  whether  this  Is  referred  to 
as  altered  control,  regulation,  feedback, 
homeostasis,  or  integration,  In  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  whole  organism. 

Second,  there  Is  no  agreement  at  this  time 
as  to  whether  or  not  cancer  can  occur  with- 
out alteration  In  the  genome — that  Is, 
whether  or  not  alteration  In  the  DNA  se- 
quences of  the  cell,  broadly  equivalent  to 
somatic  mutation,  is  a  universal  require- 
ment for  malignant  transformation.  The  re- 
cent demonstration  of  the  Integration  of  the 
DNA  oncogenic  viruses  into  the  cellular 
genome  ard  the  recent  findings  that  the  on- 
cogenic RNA  viruses  can  exist  as  a  DNA 
provlrus  suggest  that  a  comprehensive  ex- 
planation of  viral  oncogenesis  and  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  somatic  mutation  theory  of  can- 
cer may  be  forthcoming. 

Third,  there  is  no  agreement  at  this  time 
as  to  whether  the  transformation  of  a  nor- 
mal cell  to  a  cancer  cell  Is  universally  Ir- 
reversible occasionally  reversible,  or  potenti- 
ally widely  reversible.  It  Is  well  known  that 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances  highly 
malignant  cells  can  lose  their  niallgnancy 
without,  however,  becoming  normal. 

Fourth,    the    available    evidence    suggests 
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that  In  the  transformation  process  there 
may  be  an  activation  of  latent  genes  and  a 
shutting  off  of  other  genes.  Just  as  In  nor- 
mal differentiation  and  cell  maturation. 
There  is  the  important  difference,  however, 
that  the  process  In  the  cancer  cells  falls  to 
proceed  to  the  point  of  coordination  with  the 
needs  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

It  Is  now  becoming  possible  to  explore  the 
biology  of  the  tumor  cell  with  much  greater 
precision  than  was  ever  previously  possible. 
Technological  developments,  such  as  radio- 
Isotopes  and  the  electron  microscope,  enable 
investigators  to  examine  functions  and 
structures  of  Individual  cancer  cells.  Ad- 
vances in  tissue  culture  techniques  permit 
the  study  of  carcinogenesis  in  single  cells 
under  controlled  conditions.  The  recent  dis- 
covery that  different  types  of  cells  can  fuse 
in  tissue  culture  to  form  viable  hybrids  has 
opened  the  way  to  genetic  anlysls  of  tumor 
and  normal  cells  of  a  sort  not  even  envis- 
aged a  few  years  ago. 

Etiology  of  Cancer 

The  goal  of  cancer  etiology — the  study  of 
the  causes  of  cancer — Is  cancer  prevention. 
Three  types  of  agents  have  now  been  shown 
to  cause  cancers:  chemicals,  radiation,  and 
viruses.  Of  these,  two — chemicals  and  radia- 
tion— clearly  cause  cancer  in  man  and  the 
third,  viruses,  are,  on  the  basis  of  present 
knowledge,  highly  suspect. 

Cancer  epidemiology 

Cancer  epidemiology  seeks  to  correlate  dif- 
ferences In  the  incidence  of  different  types 
of  cancer  with  differences  in  the  external  or 
internal  environments  of  the  persons  de- 
veloping these  cancers  as  has  already  been 
established.  For  example,  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer. 

Recent  investigations  have  raised  some  In- 
triguing questions  that  call  for  further 
study.  These  Include  the  malaria-like  dis- 
tribution of  Burkitt's  tumor  among  African 
children;  the  sevenfold  higher  Incidence  of 
breast  cancer  among  American  than  among 
Japanese  women;  the  much  greater  incidence 
of  colon  cancer  in  the  United  States  than  In 
Africa  and,  conversely,  the  extremely  high 
Incidence  of  liver  cancer  in  certain  areas  of 
Africa:  and  the  spotty  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  esophageal  cancer  throughout  Africa. 

The  results  so  far  of  epidemiological  re- 
search strongly  suggest  that  variations  In 
exposure  to  environmental  agents  and  In 
social  practices  are  largely  responsible  for 
variations  In  the  Incidence  of  cancers  among 
•  different  groups  of  people.  Therefore,  if  such 
environmental  exposures  and  social  practices 
could  be  identified  and  eliminated,  the  ma- 
jority of  cancers  In  man  might  be  prevented. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  relation- 
ships between  man  and  his  environment  and 
the  long  latent  period  of  cancer  development, 
the  identification  of  particular  cancer-In- 
ducing factors  Is  extremely  dlflBcult,  but 
there  is  no  other  area  of  cancer  research  that 
holds  more  promise  for  cancer  prevention. 

Chemical  carcinogenesis 
The  objectives  of  research  in  chemical  car- 
cinogenesis are  1)  identlflcatlon  and  removal 
from  the  environment  of  compounds  that 
cause  cancer  in  man,  and  2)  identlflcatlon 
of  the  mechanisms  by  which  chemicals  In- 
duce cancers,  so  that  such  Induction  may 
eventually  be  prevented  or  reversed. 

Testing  for  Carcinogens:  Hundreds  of 
chemicals  have  now  been  shown  to  be  car- 
cinogenic in  experimental  animals.  Further- 
more, new  potential  carcinogens  are  being 
introduced  dally  into  the  environment  in  the 
form  of  air  pollutants,  food  additives,  pesti- 
cides, etc.  Reliable  screening  methods  to  as- 
say which  of  these  agents  may  be  dangerous 
to  man  are  not  yet  available  and  are  urgently 
needed. 

The  screening  of  such  compwimds  is  com- 
plex for  several  reasons.  First,  the  experi- 
mental procedures  now  available,  which 
usually  Involve  tests  in  laboratory  animals, 


are  slow  and  expensive  and  the  correlations 
between  the  activity  of  an  agent  under  these 
conditions  and  its  action  in  man  in  the  nat- 
tiral  environment  are  not  always  clear.  Fur- 
thermore, exposures  to  even  very  low  dosea 
of  multiple  agents,  such  as  may  now  be  oc- 
curring in  man's  increasingly  carcinogenic 
environment,  may  have  additive  effects 
which  could  not  be  discerned  by  the  testing 
of  any  one  agent  alone.  Finally,  there  are  in- 
dications that  certain  carcinogenic  chemicals 
may  be  endogenous — that  Is,  produced 
within  the  body  of  certain  persons  from  nat- 
urally occurring  organic  compounds. 

Mechanism  of  action  of  chemical  carcinogens 
It  is  known  that  many  chemicals  are 
changed  by  the  tissues  of  the  organism  into 
their  ultimate  carcinogenic  form.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  varying  capacities  of  different 
tissues  and  of  different  individuals  for  the 
activation  and  deactivation  of  chemical  car- 
cinogens are  Important  factors  In  determin- 
ing the  susceptibilities  of  individuals  to 
chemical  carcinogenesis.  It  has  been  possible. 
In  one  Instance,  to  Identify  the  i>artlcular 
enzyme  system  Involved  In  the  activation  of 
a  particular  carcinogen  In  mice.  Such  Iden- 
tifications, If  they  can  be  extended  to  the 
human  population,  may  make  possible  the 
detection  of  persons  who  are  high  cancer 
risks  because  of  their  particular  enzymatic 
machinery,  and  also,  if  useful  inhibitors  are 
found,  may  open  the  way  to  the  blocking  of 
the  activities  of  activating  enzymes. 

As  a  class,  carcinogens  have  physico- 
chemical  properties  that  result  In  their  bind- 
ing to  macromolecules  within  the  cell,  in- 
cluding DNA,  RNAs  and  proteins.  It  Is  pre- 
sumed that  the  cancer-causing  activity  of 
the  agents  is  related  to  their  affinity  for  par- 
ticular molecules,  but  it  Is  not  known  which 
of  these  affinities  are  of  crucial  Importance 
in  the  induction  of  cancer  in  man  or  in  ex- 
perimental animals. 

Induction  by  chemical  of  tumors  In  the 
skin  of  mice  and  probably  in  other  tissues  in 
other  species  can  be  divided  Into  two  distinct 
phases.  Initiation  and  promotion.  In  some 
cases,  cancers  can  be  produced  only  follow- 
ing exposure  to  both  chemicals  and  in  the 
■■right"  order.  Knowledge  of  the  biochemical 
events  that  occur  during  Initiation  and  pro- 
motion would  pr.ivlde  important  leads  to  the 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  carclnogene- 
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Radiation  carclnogenesb; 

X-rays  and  other  Ionizing  radiations  have 
been  shown  unequivocally  to  cause  cancers 
of  the  Skin,  leukemias,  bone  cancers,  and 
various  other  types  of  cancers  In  maxi  as 
well  as  a  broad  spectrum  of  neoplasms  In 
experimental  animals.  Recently  it  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  Ionizing  radiations 
can  produce  cancerous  transformation  in 
cells  in  tissue  culture.  Because  dose  and 
timing  c.in  be  precisely  controlled,  radiation- 
induced  transformation  in  vitro  offers  a  uni- 
quely useful  model  system  for  studying  the 
early  events  of  carcinogenesis. 

Radiation  may  cause  cancer  by  producing 
changes  Ln  the  genetic  material  of  cells 
(somatic  mutation),  by  activation  of  latent 
viruses,  and  by  disturbing  growth  regula- 
tory mechanisms.  Of  these  three  possible 
modes  of  action,  the  latter  two  have  been 
well  documented  In  experimental  animals. 
In  mice,  radiation  results  In  the  induction 
of  a  leukemia  vlrvis.  Radiation  damage  to 
endocrine  glands  of  experimental  animals 
has  been  shown  to  produce  hormonal  imbal- 
ance which  leads  to  cancer. 

Whether  or  not  such  mechanisms  are  in- 
volved In  the  induction  of  cancers  In  man  Is 
not  clear  but  this  question  Is  of  great  theo- 
retical interest  as  well  as  practical  Impor- 
tance. 

Viruses  and  Cancer 
Some  one  hundred  viruses  now  have  been 
discovered    which    cause    cancer    in    some 
species  of  amphibians,  birds,  and  mammals. 


Although  there  is,  as  yet,  no  unequivocal 
evidence  of  a  human  cancer  virsus,  most  in- 
vestigators working  in  this  field  are  of  the 
opinion  that  viruses  will  soon  be  shown  to 
be  responsible  for  some  types  of  human 
cancer. 

Search  for  htunan  cancer  viruses 

One  of  the  viruses  now  under  Intensive 
study  as  possibly  carcinogenic  in  man  is  the 
EB  virus,  which  has  been  observed  in  elec- 
tron micrographs  of  cells  of  Burkitt's  tumor 
(a  tumor  of  African  children  whose  distribu- 
tion leads  to  the  suspicion  that  it  may  be  of 
infectious  origin) .  "Hie  EB  virus  belongs  to  a 
common  "family"  of  DNA-contalnlng  viruses 
known  as  the  herpes  group,  among  which  la 
the  virus  which  causes  fever  blisters.  One 
hundred  percent  of  the  African  children  with 
Burkitt's  tumor  have  been  found  to  have 
significant  amounts  of  antibody  against  this 
virus,  as  compared  to  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  other  African  children  tested.  Other  stud- 
ies of  the  EB  virus  have  Indicated  that  it  Is 
probably  the  cause  of  Infectious  mononu- 
cleosis, a  benign  infectious  disease  which 
involves  the  same  type  of  cells  that  are  in- 
volved in  leukemia  and  Induces,  in  these 
cells,  a  phase  of  very  rapid  growth. 

A  group  of  RNA-contalning  viruses,  which 
have  been  detected  by  the  electron  micro- 
scope In  samples  of  human  milk  and  in  hu- 
nxan  breast  cancer  cells  growing  in  tissue 
culture.  Is  also  suspected  of  causing  human 
cancers.  These  viruses  are  found  more  fre- 
quently In  milk  specimens  of  ^i-omen  from 
groups  with  high  rates  of  breast  cancer- 
such  as  the  Parsls,  a  highly  Inbred  group  in 
India — than  among  the  general  population. 
These  viruses  resembled  the  mouse  mam- 
mary tumor  virus,  a  virus  which  is  trans- 
mitted from  mother  to  offspring  in  genet- 
ically susceptible  strains  of  mice  It  Is  not 
known,  however,  whether  or  not  the  vlrusee 
found  in  humans  are  associated  with  any 
form  of  cancer. 

The  third  highly  suspect  group  of  rtruses 
are  the  C-type  viruses  which  have  been 
shown  to  Induce  leukemias  and  sarcomas  In 
cats,  chickens,  and  mice  and  have  been  de- 
tected In  specimens  of  human  leukemias  and 
lyphomas. 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  a  particular 
virus  causes  cancer  In  man  because  it  Is  not 
ethically  possible  to  Inject  a  suspected  virus 
into  human  beings  and  see  If  cancer  occurs. 
Moreover,  such  viruses  when  first  Isolated 
from  laboratory  animals  have  usually  grown 
only  In  genetically  similar  animals  and  no 
comparably  Inbred  strains  of  humans  exist. 
However,  some  ingenious  new  detecting  sys- 
tems. Involving  the  growth  of  cells  in  tissue 
culture,  have  recently  been  worked  out  which 
should  help  to  provide  a  solution  to  this 
critical  problem. 

Mechanism  of  action  of  the  cancer-causing 
viruses 

Virus  particles  are  composed  of  either  DNA 
or  RNA,  depending  on  the  type  of  virus,  and 
protein.  The  protein  serves  as  a  protective 
carrier  for  the  nucleic  acid  and  is  discarded 
before  or  soon  after  the  virus  enters  the  cell. 
Once  within  the  cell,  the  viral  DNA  or  RNA 
Interacts  with  the  biochemical  components 
of  the  cell.  In  the  case  of  the  common  In- 
fectious viruses,  such  as  influenza,  this  in- 
teraction results  in  the  production  of  new 
viral  particles  and  the  death  of  the  host  cell. 
In  the  case  of  certain  bacterial  viruses  (the 
lysogenlc"  viruses)  and  also,  apparently,  of 
the  cancer-causing  viruses,  the  viral  DNA  or 
RNA  becomes  a  part  of  the  cell  and  the  cell, 
as  a  result,  takes  on  new  prop-rties. 

Cancer-causing  DNA  viruses  are  thought 
to  persist  in  the  cell  as  part  of  the  cellular 
DNA  and  to  be  replicated  with  the  cellular 
DNA  at  the  time  of  cell  division  and  passed 
on  to  daughter  cells.  As  mentioned  previ- 
ously, however,  some  of  the  known  cancer- 
causing  viruses  are  RNA  viruses.  In  what 
form    are     the     RNA     viruses     perpetuated 
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within  the  cell?  Several  years  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  RNA  of  the  cancer-causing 
viruses  is  translated  into  DNA  within  Infected 
cells  and  that  the  viral  "information"  is 
stored  in  this  form.  Recently  an  enzyme  that 
translates  RNA  into  DNA  was  foimd.  This 
enzyme,  known  as  RNA-dependent  DNA- 
polymerase,  is  associated  with  all  the  cancer- 
causing  viruses  so  far  tested  and  with  only 
two  vlru.ses  not  known  to  be  cancer-causing. 
This  enzyme  has  been  reported  to  be  present 
in  the  cells  of  some  human  acute  leukemias, 
but  not  In  normal  blood  cells.  This  suggests 
that  the  enzyme  may  be  the  '"uotprlnt"  of  a 
hidden  virus  In  these  human  leukemic  cells. 
Interferon 
Immediately  following  Infection  by  a  virus, 
animt^l  cells  produce  a  protein  substance,  in- 
terferon, which  protects  neighboring  cells 
from  infection  by  that  virus  and  by  other 
viruses  as  well.  Each  animal  species  produces 
an  Interferon  that  is  active  only  in  cells  of 
that  species,  and  the  cells  produce  It  for  only 
a  relatively  brief  time. 

Very  recently  it  has  been  discovered  that 
Interferon  not  only  can  inhibit  cancer  induc- 
tion by  known  cancer-causing  viruses  but 
also  delay  the  progression  of  or  produce  re- 
gression In  some  leukemias  and  transplanted 
mammary  tumors  in  mice.  Microscopic 
studies  of  the  tumors  after  treatment  Indi- 
cate that  the  Interferon  had  specifically  de- 
stroyed the  cancer  cells  without  Injuring  nor- 
mal cells.  Extensive  work  on  technical  proce- 
dures for  the  production  of  larger  amounts 
of  human  Interferon  is  clearly  needed. 
Interactions  Between  Etlologlc  Factors 
As  noted  previously,  a  number  of  environ- 
mental agents  are  known  to  cause  cancers. 
Tet  not  all  persons  exposed  to  these  agents 
develop  cancer.  Clearly  there  are  also  factors 
within  an  individual  that  determine  whether 
or  not  he  will  develop  cancer.  These  intrinsic 
factors  Include  genetic  characteristics,  aging, 
activity  of  particular  enzymes,  and  hormonal 
and  Immunologic  status.  Most  apparently 
"spontaneous"  human  cancers  are  probably 
caused  by  a  combination  of  factors,  both  in- 
trinsic  and  environmental. 

According  to  one  recent  new  hypothesis 
of  cancer  causation,  certain  types  of  cancer 
viruses  are  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  probably  as  part  of  the  ceirs 
genetic  material.  Whether  or  not  an  in- 
dividual carrying  such  a  virus  develops  can- 
cer is  a  result  of  whether  or  not  the  cancer- 
producing  viral  genes  remain  "turned  off," 
or  repressed,  or  are  activated.  Chemical  car- 
cinogens, radiation,  and  perhaps  other 
viruses  are  among  the  agents  that  propo- 
nents of  this  hypothesis  6UBp>ect  of  being  ca- 
pable of  activating  these  hypothetical  viral 
genes. 

Molecular  Biology 
Molecular  biology  seeks  to  account  for  the 
basic  phenomena  of  life,  such  as  growth  and 
reproduction.  In  molecular  terms.  In  the 
last  two  decades.  In  a  series  of  brilliant  dis- 
coveries, the  nature  of  the  genetic  material, 
bow  It  Lb  replicated,  and  how  It  is  translated 
Into  cellular  enzymes  and  other  proteins 
has  been  revealed.  Present  studies  are 
focused  on  the  molecular  events  Involved 
In  cellular  differentiation  and  In  the  reg- 
ulation of  gene  function.  Cancer,  whatever 
its  causes,  clearly  Involves  a  dysfunction  at 
the  molecular  level  In  the  cellular  control 
mechanisms.  Basic  research  In  the  molecular 
blologn?  of  cancer  Is  the  area  of  investigation 
most  likely  to  reveal  this  fundamental, 
underlying  disorder. 

Immimology  of  cancer 
The  defense  systems  of  the  body,  by 
Immunologic  reactions,  defend  it  against 
invasions  by  bacteria  and  other  micro-orga- 
nisms. It  Is  now  clear  that  cancers  also  Invoke 
Immunologic  reactions  In  their  hosts. 
"Spontaneous"  regressions  of  a  few  cancers 
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in  man  are  well  documented.  Lowered 
immunologic  status  loth  in  man  and  In 
laboratory  animals  results  In  increase 
susceptibility  to  cancer.  Finally,  autopsies  of 
ptersons  who  died  of  other  causes  and  were 
not  known  to  have  cancer  reveal  an  incidence 
of  ■■silent"  cancers  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  clinical  cancer.  These  data  suggest 
that  immune  reactions  can  hold  the  cancer 
in  check,  sometimes  completely  successfully. 
This  new  knowledge  is  opjening  the  way  to 
the  development  of  wholly  new  methods  of 
cancer  therapy  and  detection,  based  on  Im- 
munologic techniques. 
Immunologic  means  of  cancer  detection 
In  the  cancer  cells  of  laboratory  animals, 
antigens  are  found  associated  with  DNA  and 
RNA  viruses  which  are  shared  by  all  cancers 
produced  by  a  particular  virus.  Cancers 
produced  by  chemical  carcinogens  also  have 
antigens,  but  these  are  different  In  each 
tumor  produced  by  the  carcinogen. 

In  human  cancer,  antlgena  have  been 
found  in  cells  of  Burkitt's  tumor  and  this 
same  antigen  is  associated  with  Infectious 
mononucleosis.  Among  other  common  anti- 
gens in  human  cancers  Is  one  which  is  found 
In  melanomas,  which  Is  the  first  suggestion 
of  a  possible  viral  origin  for  this  type  of 
cancer. 

Recently  the  intriguing  discovery  has  been 
made  of  a  new  kind  of  antigen,  a  fetal  anti- 
gen, associated  with  human  cancer.  These 
antigens,  which  are  released  from  cells  and 
can  be  detected  In  the  blood  stream,  are 
normally  present  in  embryonic  or  fetal 
tissues,  disappear  in  adult  life,  and  only  re- 
appear  In  the  cancerous  cell.  (This  reappear- 
ance suggests  that  a  gene  that  Is  switched  on 
in  fetal  life  and  switched  off  after  birth  is 
switched  on  again  during  carcinogenesis.) 

One  of  these  fetal  antigens,  CEA,  is  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  the  new  immunologic 
test  previously  mentioned.  The  second  fetal 
antigen  Is  found  in  the  blood  stream  of  about 
75  i>€rcent  of  patients  with  cancers  arising  in 
the  liver.  A  third  fetal  antigen  Is  found  in 
association  with  a  variety  of  other  tumors. 
All  of  these  antigens  may  be  useful  In  the 
development  of  diagnostic  tests. 

Studies  on  cancer  prevention 
A  vaccine  has  been  developed  which  pro- 
tects chickens  against  a  herpes  type  virus 
which  cause  an  Infectious  lymphomatosis  in 
chickens.  The  possibilities  of  developing  a 
vaccine  against  the  related  EB  virus  asso- 
ciated with  Burkitt's  tumor  and  other  dis- 
eases, are  being  explored. 

Immunotherapy 
Because  of  the  Indication  of  an  association 
between  cancer  progression  and  a  lowered  im- 
mune capacity,  ways  are  being  sought  to 
bolster  Immune  responses  in  cancer  patients. 
In  a  few  cases  of  acute  leukemia  In  children, 
addition  to  the  treatment  regimen  of  an 
agent  known  as  BCQ,  which  nonsp>eclflcally 
stimulates  Immune  reactions,  has  been  as- 
sociated with  a  few  very  long  remissions.  Im- 
munotherapy will  probably  be  most  useful 
in  combination  with  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment, which  will  remove  or  destroy  most  of 
the  cancer  cells.  However,  In  such  situations 
it  might  be  of  critical  importance  whether 
or  not  a  cure  was  achieved. 

Clinical  Investigation 
Clinical  investigation  Is  essentially  the  cul- 
mination of  basic  and  preclinical  studies  in 
cancer  research  and  the  development  from 
these  of  techniques  useful  in  preventing, 
diagnosing,  and  treating  cancer  in  man. 
Among  the  Important  achievements  of  clin- 
ical investigation  have  been  the  testing  of 
new  surgical  procedures,  new  types  of  Ion- 
izing radiation  and  new  chemotherapeutlc 
agents  in  man  and  the  development  of  sched- 
ules and  combinations  of  therapies  that  have 
resulted  in  great  improvement  in  treatment. 
For  certain  typ>es  of  cancer,  cures  or   pre- 


sumed cures  ("presumed"  because  Insuffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed)  have  been  achieved 
by  chemotherapy  in  patients  with  chorio- 
carcinomas and  Burkitt's  tumor  and  occa- 
sionally In  patients  with  widespread  Hodg- 
kln's  disease,  acute  leukemia,  and  other 
forms  of  cancer  for  which  the  previous  cure 
rate  was  virtually  zero. 

Areas  of  active  study  in  this  field  Include 
investigations  of  immunologic  status  of  pa- 
tients with  different  types  of  cancer,  studies 
of  groups  of  persons,  such  as  heavy  smokers, 
patients  with  mongolism,  etc.,  who  have  a 
high  risk  of  cancer  development,  to  define 
the  factors  which  determine  their  stiscept- 
IblUty  to  cancer,  and  comparisons  of  enzyme 
systems  in  normal  persons  and  cancer  pa- 
tients. The  latter  studies  have  resulted  In 
the  detection  of  an  RNA-dlrected  DNA  poly- 
merase In  the  leukemic  cells  of  patients  with 
acute  leukemia  but  not  in  normal  white 
cells.  This  suggests  that  the  enzyme  may  be 
the  "footprint"  of  a  hidden  virus  in  these 
leukemic  cells.  If  this  enzyme  could  be 
shown  to  be  an  essential  component  of  the 
leukemic  cell,  there  might  be  a  possibility 
of  treating  the  disease  by  blocking  this  en- 
zyme action. 

As  the  pace  and  productivity  of  funda- 
mental research  increases,  a  greatly  ex- 
panded effort  in  clinical  Investigation  must 
be  undertaken  in  order  to  realize  fully  the 
promises  and  accomplishments  of  cancer 
research. 

Areas  of  greatest  importance 
Certain  broad  areas  of  cancer  research,  in 
the    Judgment    of    the    Panel,    warrant    ex- 
panded  and   particularly   vigorous   explora- 
tion. 

1)  Epidemiological  Research  can  Identify 
extrinsic  Infiuences  (such  as  chemicals, 
viruses,  and  radiation)  that  may  play  sub- 
stantial roles  In  determining  the  frequen:y 
of  cancer.  Different  types  of  cancer  are 
known  to  occur  with  varying  Incidence  in 
different  geographic  regions  and  under  vary- 
ing circumstances  of  social,  economic,  nu- 
tritional, and  occupational  conditions.  Epi- 
demiological Identification  of  intrinsic  condi- 
tions such  as  genetic  predisposition.  Immu- 
nological impairment,  hormonal  effects,  or 
metabolic  differences  may  elucidate  other 
factors  affecting  the  incidence  of  cancer 
which  could  be  clinically  controlled. 

2)  Chemical  Carcinogenesis  Is  a  research 
area  of  prime  importance  because  of  the 
variety  and  quantity  of  new  compounds  in- 
troduced into  the  biosphere.  Preliminary  ef- 
ficient screening  should  be  used  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  this  hazard.  The  ability  to 
evoke  neoplastic  change  in  isolated  tissue  in 
culture  should  accelerate  the  research  in  de- 
fining hazardous  compounds  and  the  mech- 
anisms by  which  cancer  Is  caused.  Further 
research  Is  needed  on: 

a)  The  basic  cellular  and  molecular  mech- 
anisms of  action  of  carcinogenic  chemicals, 
viruses,  and  radiations.  There  may  be  sev- 
eral mechanisms  (both  genetic  and  eplge- 
netlc)  for  each  class  of  carcinogens. 

b)  The  kinds  of  interactions  of  viruses, 
chemicals,  and  radiations  which  result  In 
the  production  of  neoplasms  in  experimen- 
tal animals  and  man. 

c)  The  proportion  of  tumors  in  man  In- 
duced by  viruses,  chemicals,  radiations,  and 
combinations  of  these  agents. 

d)  The  prevention  of  chemically  Induced 
cancer  in  man  by  the  identification  and  re- 
moval of  causative  chemicals. 

It  Is  known  that  in  most  circumstances,  a 
compound  Is  transformed  to  a  proximate 
carcinogen,  which  Is  then  directly  involved 
in  the  carcinogenic  process.  There  api)ear  to 
be  common  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
proximate  carcinogens  and  also  common 
characteristics  of  the  cellular  metabolites 
with  which  they  can  react.  Further  research 
is  called  for  on  how  to  interfere  chemically 
with   the   metatollsm    which    produces    the 
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proximate  carcinogen  or  to  Insotlvate  It  once 
It  18  formed 

3)  Virology.  The  recognition  that  a  •>»- 
rlety  of  neoplastic  diseases  In  domestic  and 
wild  animals  are  due  to  vlrtises  makes  It  ap- 
pear Increasingly  probable  that  seme  types  of 
human  neoplasia  are  due  to  viruses.  Al- 
though viruses  have  been  found  In  human 
cancers,  proof  of  their  etlologlc  relationship 
Is  still  Incomplete.  An  expanded  study  of 
viruses  !n  cancer  should  Include  the  mech- 
anisms of  a  how  a  virus  Initiates  cancer,  b) 
hov/  a  virus  may  be  carried  In  cells  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  expressing  Its  can- 
cerous potential,  c)  how  a  natural  defense 
against  viral  oncogenesis  occurs,  d)  how  a 
virus  can  sometimes  cause  tumors  and  some- 
times other,  non-neoplastic  diseases,  e)  how 
the  presence  of  a  virus  can  be  detected  by 
characteristic  and  special  chemical  reactions, 
and  f)  how  the  interactions  between  viral 
infection  and  chemical  carcinogens  occur 
which  sometimes  can  evoke  tumors. 

4)  Tumor  Antigens.  The  characterl2aton. 
Isolation,  and  purification  of  antigens  from 
normal  cells  and  from  specific  tumor  cells  are 
Important  both  to  the  understanding  of  dif- 
ferences In  cellular  chemistry  la  the  neo- 
plasti  state  and  to  the  development  of  tools 
for  the  study  of  tolerance  or  rejection  of 
tumors.  Some  of  these  antigens  may  be  Iden- 
tical with  those  found  In  embryonic  tissues, 
and  some  may  be  specifically  associated  with 
virus  infection. 

5>  Cellular  Immune  Mechanisms.  Much 
further  work  is  needed  on  the  chemical,  bio- 
chemical, ana  antigenic  nature  of  cancer  cell 
membranes  In  comparison  with  those  of 
normal  colls,  especially  In  terms  of  the  role 
of  the  membranes  in  coordinating  cell  activ- 
ity with  bodily  needs.  Substantial  evidence 
Indicates  that  some,  if  not  all,  tumors  have 
surface  antigens  different  from  normal  cells 
Thes"  differences  allow  recognition  and  pos- 
sible eradication  of  the  tumor  by  cells  of  the 
lymphoid  or  reticuloendothelial  system  of 
the  host.  This  surveillance  mechanism  Is 
known  to  be  Influenced  by  genetic,  hor- 
monal, chemical,  and  physical  factors,  and 
perhaps  bv  many  others.  The  characteristics 
of  production,  distribution,  and  mechanism 
of  action  of  the  effector  cells  that  participate 
In  the  defense  against  tumors  are  of  great 
Importance.  Failure  of  cellular  mechanisms 
to  eradicate  emerging  tumor  populations  may 
b«  the  final  step  before  a  tumor  becomes  es- 
tablished and  begins  to  grow  and  so  Is  worthy 
of  intensified  study. 

6)  Humoral  Immmunlty  la  conveyed 
through  the  agency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
five  Immunoglobulins  and  perhaps  by  other 
proteins  m  the  plasma.  Humoral  effects  on 
tumor  cells  span  the  range  from  lethality 
to  apparent  protection  of  the  cell  by  Inter- 
fering with  cellular  immune  mechanisms. 
The  Interrelation  of  the  Immunoglobulins 
with  other  proteins,  their  relation  to  re- 
ceptor sites  on  the  cell,  and  their  influence 
on  cellular  immune  mechanisms,  urgently 
need  clarification. 

7)  Immunoprophylaxis  and  Immunother- 
apy have  both  been  shown  to  be  effective  in 
experimental  animals,  and  useful  Immmuno- 
therapy  has  been  reported  In  some  children 
with  acute  leukemia.  Specific  and  nonspecific 
stimuli  may  enhance  immunologic  response 
of  the  host's  own  immunocompetent  tissue. 
both  in  vivo  and  in  vitro.  Techniques  of 
using  specific  tumor  antigens,  additional  Im- 
munocompetent cells,  and  nonspecific  im- 
munologic stimuli,  ar3  worthy  of  Intensified 
study.  The  timing  of  Immunotherapy  with 
respect  to  other  procedures  needs  clarifica- 
tion, but  this  form  of  treatment  would  ap- 
pear to  be  most  useful  after  maximal  reduc- 
tion In  tumor  size  by  sxirgery,  radiation,  or 
chemotherapy. 

8)  Diaffnosis.  Precise  and  highly  sensitive 
techniques  of  diagnosis  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  clinical  symptoms  or  of  large  masses 


of  cancerous  tissue  are  of  major  importance 
to  advances  In  therapy.  It  is  suspected  that 
many,  if  not  moet,  neoplasms  secrete  ma- 
terials Into  the  blood  which  have  remote 
effects  on  the  patient  and  which  are  not 
yet  recognizable  with  tests  avalHble  Im- 
munological assay  methods  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used  to  quantify  tumor  products  In 
biological  fluids.  For  example,  chortonlc 
gonadotropin  Indicates  the  presence  of  tro- 
phoblastic neoplasia  and  Its  detection  allows 
diagnosis  and  appropriate  therapy  before  a 
tumor  mass  Is  recognizable.  A  carclno- 
embryonic  antigen  appears  In  the  blood  of  pa- 
tients with  carcinoma  of  the  bowel,  and  a 
sarcoma  antigen  In  patients  with  sarcoma- 
tous tumor  grov.'th.  Continuing  resecu'ch  to 
seek  biochemical  and  immunological  means 
of  detecting  cancers  early  deserves  expan- 
sion. Automated  analytic  techniques  with 
comparisons  of  results  against  computer- 
banked  data  for  the  healthy  population  and 
for  the  same  individual  at  an  earlier  date 
would  provide  a  more  precise  method  for 
early  diagnosis. 

9)  Chemotherapy.  Several  disseminated 
human  tumors  have  been  cured  with  drugs 
alone,  giving  ample  testimony  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  selective  toxicity  does  exist  and 
that  a  potential  for  cure  is  present.  Effort 
must  be  extended  to  understand  the  inter- 
action of  drug,  host,  tumor,  oncogenic  agent, 
and  host  defense  mechanisms  in  this  equa- 
tion. Research  on  which  drugs  to  give  for 
which  tumors.  In  what  combinations,  and 
when  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  disease  (before 
operation,  after  operation,  with  radiotherapy, 
after  widespread  metastasis,  etc.)  are  areas  of 
great  importance. 

10)  Tumor  Cell  Kinetics.  Only  a  portion  of 
tumor  cells  are  in  an  active  growth  cycle  at 
any  one  time,  and  the  synthesis  of  critical 
cellular  conitltuents  is  known  to  occur  dur- 
ing specific  phases  of  that  cycle.  A  much 
deeper  understanding  of  selective  toxicity 
during  different  phases  of  the  cell  cycle  is 
needed  in  addition  to  elucidation  of  the  nat- 
ural death  of  cells  within  the  tumor,  the 
fraction  of  cells  in  the  tumor  which  can  re- 
produce, and  techniques  of  killing  cells 
which  are  not  In  the  critical  phases  of  syn- 
thesis. These  types  of  Information  are  re- 
quired particularly  for  slow  growing  spon- 
taneous neoplasms  in  experimental  animals 
and  in  man. 

11)  Sanctuary.  Tumor  cells  lodge  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  closest  capillary  or  beyond 
the  blood  brain  barrier  may  enjcy  a  pharma- 
cological sanctuary  where  adequate  drug  con- 
centrations cannot  reach  them  to  exert  lethal 
effects.  Ex|>erlmenta!  and  clinical  research  of 
this  problem  is  required. 

12)  Neto  Drugs.  Chemical  syntheses  of 
compounds  or  polymers  designed  to  Inter- 
fere with  critical  steps  in  cancer  cell  bio- 
synthesis and  metabolism  are  important.  The 
specific  targets  and  techniques  of  selecting 
the  compounds  for  trial  must  be  arrived  at 
by  chemists  and  biologists  in  coordination, 
and  these  synthetic  programs  must  be  car- 
ried out  In  close  proximity  to  biological  test- 
ing, so  that  rapid  feedback  occurs.  Empiric 
screening  of  natural  products,  particularly 
plant  extracts  and  antibiotics,  continues  to 
provide  compounds  of  major  clinical  useful- 
ness. Nearly  a  dozen  substances  of  botanical 
and  microbiological  origin  are  now  in  clin- 
ical use  and  have  demonstrated  therapeutic 
benefits  against  cancer.  The  programs  of 
search  for  botanical  and  antibiotic  drugs 
against  cancer  should  be  extended  together 
with  relevant  biological  screening  In  close 
proximity.  Much  additional  research  Is  also 
needed  on: 

ai  Metabolic  or  enzymatic  differences  be- 
tween normal  and  malignant  cells,  which 
might  lead  to  new  drug  design. 

b)  Sophisticated  testing  of  compounds, 
particularly  antibiotics,  against  various  im- 
portant blosynthetic  enzymes.  Drugs  which 
may    affect    enzymes    unique    to    oncogenic 


viruses  hold  particular  promise  fcr  neoplasms 
found  to  be  caused  by  viruses 

c)  Pharmacology  and  metabolic  dlsposlt.on 
of  knjwn  active  cjmpuunds  in  human  cducer 
patients. 

d)  Development  of  growth-Inhibiting  c.-;m- 
pounds  that  are  not  lnimuno-upprei:>:ve 

e)  Sy.ithcsls  and  structure-activity  anal- 
yses of  series  of  compounds  that  inhibit  key 
enz;. me.s.  with  the  aim  of  discovering  species 
or  tissue  differences  in  affinities  lor  the  drugs. 

I)  Attempts  to  lay  the  groundwork  :or  the 
development  of  new  classes  of  (irugs  that 
would  affect  processes  of  malignancy  other 
than  growth,  such  as  invasion  and  metastasis. 

g)  Eliu'ldatlon  jt  the  mechanls;a.s  whereby 
certain  drugs  potentiate  the  lethal  effects  of 
heal  on  tumjr  cells 

h)  Attempts  to  find  new  and  effecive 
drugs  to  produce  a  radiu;e:ijitizatjon  of 
tumors. 

Predictive  Testing  of  Drugs  before  human 
use  is  of  major  value  and  must  be  extended. 
The  optimal  dose,  route,  schedule  and  con- 
ditions of  administration  may  be  learned 
from  experimental  at.imals  in  addition  to  lae 
toxicities  and  side  effects  which  may  develop. 
What  is  more,  developmenl  of  methods  by 
which  a  drug  ca:i  be  tested  in  the  labora.ory 
for  its  effectiveness  on  th?  patient's  own 
tumor  prior  tj  l*s  clinical  use  Is  an  area 
where  important  advaii;e  can  be  made. 

Clinical  Investigations  in  chemotherapy 
provide  an  essential  link  In  c.mcer  research, 
since  ti>e  ultima'e  g.)al  Is  prevention  and 
relief  of  the  d  sease  in  man.  Cooperative 
gr.jup  stvidies  bring  earlier  results  of  higher 
precision  and  validity  becaus?  of  the  po.sitlve 
Intellec'ual  input  of  several  investigators  in 
planning  the  research. 

13)  Radiotherapy.  Use  of  new  radiation 
s  urc°3  may  allow  avoldai;ce  of  the  problems 
of  anoxia  in  tum.jr  tis.sues  and  su  substan- 
tially improve  radlotherapeutic  results  An- 
other area  of  great  Importance  Is  the  con- 
tinued and  expanded  study  of  the  effects 
chemotherapeutlc  agents  in  combination 
with  rad.otherapy  where  the  optimal  choice 
of  drug,  schedule,  dose,  and  radiation  regi- 
men needs  wide  investigation. 

14)  Surgical  Improvements  can  be  made 
which  should  substantially  Increase  cure 
rates.  These  Involve  the  early  use  of  surgery 
as  a  prevention  of  the  development  of  In- 
vasive and  matastatjc  cancer  by  removing 
precancerous  tissues.  In  addition,  the  com- 
bination of  ra  iia' Ion  and  surgery  in  the 
eradication  of  established  neoplasms  is  sub- 
ject to  maJLr  Improvement  by  appropriate 
design.  preCiSe  scheduling,  and  the  use  of 
drugs,  to  t.ike  advantage  of  the  small  residual 
tumcr  papulations  after  the  Initial  major 
reductions  Organ  tranrplantatlon  should  be 
developed  ar.  an  aid  to  the  extension  of  cura- 
tive surgery. 

15)  Fundamental  Biological  Studies  are  of 
the  greatest  Importance  in  disclosing  Infor- 
mation about  the  causes  of  cancer  and  strat- 
egy for  its  cure  and  prevention.  Molecular 
biology  can  elucidate  DNA  mutations.  A 
change  m  DNA  structure  as  a  random  event 
■or  a^  a  re-  pome  to  an  environmental  trauma 
may  lead  to  cellular  death,  or,  if  the  injury  is 
compatible  with  cellular  survival,  a  mutation. 
Following  such  a  mutation,  a  series  of  de- 
Ecenciants  may  appear  whose  change  in  the 
DNA,  if  unrepaired,  may  be  heritable  and 
couid  be  the  cause  of  neoplastic  transforma- 
tion. In  the  course  of  norma!  growth  and 
maturation,  this  change  in  DNA  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  ccmpoFltlon  of  RNA.  which  to 
{>art  provides  mesrages  specifying  particular 
pro'ein  svntheses  which  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  cells  enzymes  and  thus  its  whole 
metabolic  machinery.  Mutations  and  de- 
rangements in  the  repression  and  derepres- 
sion of  genetic  material  are  susceptible  of 
ftudy  by  a  wide  range  of  experimental  sys- 
tems. Theee  8tudl?s  must  be  pursued  In  great 
range  of  experlmen'^al  systems.  These  studies 
must  be  pursued  in  great  detail  because  of 
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their  relevance  to  cancer.  Further  work  Is 
needed  in  the  area  of  biochemistry  to  support 
both  the  search  for  preventive  and  thera- 
peutir  measures: 

a  I  Further  documentation  of  biochemical 
dlveml'y  in  cell  components  and  In  responses 
to  control  factors  is  necessary  to  depict  the 
true  magnitude  of  the  cancer  problem  and 
perhaps  to  sort  out  the  threads  of  unity 
which  must  exlot. 

b)  Examination  of  tumors  In  terms  of  iso- 
zymes is  particularly  Important  because,  If 
two  different  enzymes  can  catalyze  the  same 
reaction  but  possess  different  three-dimen- 
sional struc'ures,  they  may  respond  differ- 
ently to  chemotherapeutlc  agents,  and  the 
lnf</rmatlon  may  suggest  new  modes  of 
chemotherapy.  Isozyme  research  Is  also  Im- 
portant because  It  is  relevant  to  the  under- 
stand Ir.g  of  gene  regulation  in  differentiation, 
in  transformation  of  normal  cells  to  cancer 
cells,  and  in  the  understanding  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  two  processes. 

16)  The  Nature  of  Cell  Surface  Is  Impre- 
cisely known.  Its  chemical  and  physical  com- 
position, its  mediation  of  the  cell's  antigenic 
Identity,  its  function  In  nutrition  and  In 
drug  intake,  are  poorly  understood.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  surface  affects  the 
control  of  a  cell's  mobility  and  the  role  of 
how  this  is  distorted  to  allow  the  charac- 
teristic Invasion  and  metastasis  of  cancer  Is 
not  understood  and  merits  continuing  re- 
search. 

17)  Biological  Organization.  Intercellular 
communication  In  a  multl -cellular  animal 
Is  an  obvious  reality.  The  right  number  of 
particular  types  of  cells  of  given  architectural 
relationships  accumulate  to  make  up  our 
characteristic  normal  organs.  Among  the 
most  typical  features  of  cancers  Is  a  loss  of 
normal  architectural  arrangement  suggest- 
ing a  major  alteration  In  Intercellular  com- 
munication. Mediators  of  this  Intercellular 
communication  must  be  sought.  Tumors 
evoke  a  new  blcid  supply  and  a  chemical 
complex  responsible  for  this  activity,  Imown 
as  the  anglogenesls  factor,  has  recently  been 
Isolated  and  Is  worthy  of  major  additional 
exploration.  More  research  Is  needed  on: 

a)  The  development  of  assay  systems  for 
sensing  and  measuring  the  growth-regulat- 
ing chemicals  which  operate  between  dif- 
ferent cells  In  specific  growth  situations  and 
neoplastic  conditions. 

b)  The  Isolation  and  characterization  of 
the  active  principles. 

c )  The  synthesis  of  precursors,  analogs, 
and  aniat;onlsts  of  these  Important  Inter- 
celluli\r  regulators. 

d)  The  elucidation  of  the  cell  cycles  and 
the  manner  In  which  new  agents  and  analogs 
modify  steps  in  the  cell's  replication  cycle. 

e)  The  use  of  cell  biological  and  genetic 
methods  for  modifying  the  cell's  response  to 
the  action  of  such  controlling  factors. 

fl  The  mechanisms  of  action  of  known 
hormones  and  nutrients  In  the  control  of 
cell  replication  and  differentiation. 

gl  The  application  of  this  knowledge  In 
the  effective  staging  of  cells  for  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  chemotherapeutlc  agents. 
In  addition  to  opening  new  avenues  to  cancer 
therapy,  the  knowledge  derived  from  these 
approaches  to  the  biology  of  growth  control 
has  the  extra  advantage  of  being  widely  ap- 
plicable to  other  growth  dyscraslas  such  as 
vascular  and  kidney  disease,  nerve  regenera- 
tion or  replacement.  Immune  defects,  and 
aging. 
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FUTURE  CHOICES  FOR  THE  NATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  newspaper  columns 
I  have  seen  on  the  subject  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  Nation  and  the  choices 
confronting  us  in  the  future  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Dermott  News,  an  Arkansas 
weekly. 

The  column  was  written  by  Dan 
Harrison,  a  successful  insurance  agent 
and  respected  member  of  the  Dermott 
community,  who  writes  a  weekly  column 
for  the  News. 

He  demonstrates  a  keen  insight  into 
our  Nation's  problems  and  makes  clear 
the  futility  and  senselessness  of  more 
weaponry  and  more  war. 

Mr.  Harrison  writes: 

Some  day  some  nation  Is  going  to  have  to 
lead  the  way  in  truth,  honor  and  mutual 
confidence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  In  discarding  the  old,  bloody,  brutal, 
savage  pathway  of  war.  I  covet  that  honor 
for  my  country  .  .  . 

This  is  an  excellent  article  which  I 
strongly  commend  to  all.  I  ask  lananl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dan's  Cubbyhole 
(By  R.  D.  (Dan)  Harrison) 

"And  now  we  are  trying  to  take  this  help- 
ful effort  to  Cambodia  and  Laos." 

This  statement  Is  reported  as  having  been 
made  by  William  W.  Ford,  retired  Army  Gen- 
eral, to  a  group  of  antiwar  businessmen  fh 
Washington,  D.C.  after  he  had  told  them 
that  there  are  four  hundred  thousand  pros- 
titutes and  one  hundred  thousand  amputees 
In  South  Vietnam.  What  good  news  It  must 
be  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
to  learn  that  they  are  to  be  the  recipients  of 
such  beneficial  endeavors  on  our  part. 

I  believe  It  was  Geneml  Sherman  who  said 
that  "War  Is  Hell".  In  what  other  way  could 
It  be  described  when  one  considers  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  chief  counsel  for  William 
W.  Calley,  Jr.,  when  he  Is  reported  to  have 
said  that  Lieutenant  Calley  did  not  think 
that  he  was  fcining  "humans"  at  My  Lai. 
This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  attitude  of 
Adolph  Hitler  when  he  ordered  the  assassi- 
nation of  millions  of  Jews  during  World  War 
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It  matters  not  how  much  Justification  that 
the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  can 
show  for  the  fighting  of  any  war.  the  sad 
fact  Is  that  those  who  participate  in  battle 
and  who  witness  dead  and  wounded  men 
being  brought  out  on  stretchers  cannot  help 
but  become  hardened  and  calloused  to  a  de- 
gree that  they  become  more  or  less  Indifferent 
to  the  suffering  of  others.  Their  training  con- 
ditions them  to  kin.  and  the  bigger  the  body 
count  of  the  enemy  killed  the  more  glori- 
ously successful  they  have  been.  Without 
this  conditioning  to  kill  there  could  be  no 
war. 

Man  has  spent  thousands  of  years  getting 
Civilized,  only  to  discover  that  he  Is  stlU  a 
Bavaje.  And  man's  ability  to  kill  has  been 
vastly  Improved  over  the  ages.  The  stone  ax 
and  the  crude  knife  became  the  sword  and 
the  spear.  The  sword  and  the  spear,  in  turn, 
became  the  cannon  and  the  "backbuster", 
and  they  were  finally  replaced  by  the  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bombs.  We  can  now  kill  mil- 
lions with  a  single  bomb.  This  bomb  can  be 
loaded  into  the  belly  of  a  jet  plane  and, 
within  the  matter  of  Just  a  few  hours,  be 
dropped  anywhere  on  earth. 

The  United  States  dropped  the  first  atomic 
bombs.  It  Is  reported  that  only  something 
over  one  hundred  thousand  people  were 
Icllled  In  these  two  strikes,  but  we  can  do 
much  better  than  that  now.  Ovir  wet^sons 
become  bigger  and  more  fearful  every  day, 
and  the  fact  that  radioactive  fallout  may 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  millions  seems  to  have 
been  of  little  consequence  to  us  until  re- 
cently when  we  have  begun  to  be  concerned 
about  the  harmful  effects  of  all  kinds  of  pol- 
lution. 

With  all  of  these  monstrous  weapons  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  all 
other  nations  of  the  world  are  we  any  safer 
than  were  our  primitive  ancestors  who  fought 
with  the  sword  and  the  spear?  My  positive 
and  unequivocal  answer  to  this  Is  "NO"  in 
large  capital  letters.  Ova  horizons  have  been 
expanded  and  our  neighborhood  has  now  be- 
come the  whole  wide  world.  But  we,  along 
with  the  other  leading  nations  of  the  world, 
have  largely  dissipated  our  substance  In  otir 
monstrous  race  for  bigger  and  better  weapons. 
We  keep  getting  ready  to  kUl.  I  am  fearful, 
however,  that  the  world  could  be  getting 
ready  to  commit  suicide,  for  that  Is  what  an- 
other all-out  war  would  be. 

No  nation  can  live  unto  Itself  alone.  It  Is 
equally  true,  however,  that  no  nation  can  run 
the  affairs  of  the  entire  world.  I  would  sug- 
gest therefore,  that  it  might  be  well  for  us 
to  take  a  good  dose  of  minding  our  own 
business.  Teddy  Roosevelt  once  said:  "Speak 
softly,  be  a  good  neighbor,  but  carry  a  big 
stick."  We  have  the  big  stick,  and  the  entire 
world  knows  that  we  have  It.  Why  continue 
to  annoy  the  world,  therefore,  by  the  testing 
of  new  and  bigger  atomic  devices  or  of  the  de- 
velopment of  bigger  and  better  machines  of 
war?  This  encovu-ages  the  other  big  powers 
of  the  world  to  do  likewise,  and  It  might  give 
the  smaller  nations  an  Inferiority  complex. 

This  Is  my  country,  and  I  love  It  very  much. 
I  would  like  to  see  it  lead,  not  only  In  things 
material,  but  In  things  of  the  spirit  and  In 
demonstrated  principles  and  Ideals.  I  wo\iId 
like  to  see  It  lead,  not  merely  In  confident 
assertion  of  rights,  but  In  willing  assump- 
tion of  duties.  I  wotild  like  to  see  It  lead,  not 
b7  flaunting  strength  like  a  giant  but  by 
\islng  that  strength  over  a  sick  and  fright- 
ened world  like  a  Good  Samaritan  and  In 
sympathy,  understanding,  and  a  reverence  for 
all  life.  I  would  like  to  see  It  lead  In  a  cou- 
rageous recognition  that  the  world  is  a 
neighborhood  and  that  neighborhood  with- 
out brotherhood  is  the  most  dangerous  ex- 
plosive that  has  ever  been  Invented. 

Some  day  some  nation  Is  going  to  have  to 
lead  the  way  In  truth,  honor,  and  mutual 
confidence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  discarding  the  old,  bloody,  brutal,  sav- 


age pathway  of  war.  I  covet  that  honor  for 
my  country,  the  good  old  U.S.A.  If  and  when 
that  time  comes  my  heart  will  swell  with 
pride.  And  my  voice  shall  be  raised  In  a  hymn 
of  praise,  the  title  of  which  shall  be,  "This  Is 
My  Country." 
Are  you  listening? 


MIDDLE-AGED  AND  OLDER  WORK- 
ERS EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  all 
age  groups  have  been  affected  by  our 
wlde.spread  joblessness.  But,  older  work- 
ers and  their  families  have  been  espe- 
cially hard  pressed. 

There  are  now  more  than  1  million 
unemployed  individuals  45  and  older. 
Of  this  total,  365,000  have  been  without 
work  for  nearly  4  months,  and  154,000 
have  been  searching  for  jobs  for  more 
than  6  months. 

Many  of  these  individuals,  after  hav- 
ing been  laid  off  work,  are  discovering 
that  they  lack  the  necessary  skills  and 
training  to  move  into  gainful  employ- 
ment. Large  numbers  have  been  forced 
to  settle  for  low-paid  work  or  part-time 
jobs.  Others  have  just  given  up,  after 
prolonged  periods  of  unemployment. 

Many  more  also  experience  problems 
because:  First,  they  live  where  there  are 
no  longer  any  jobs,  or  second,  they  are 
seeking  the  employment  of  a  bygone  era. 

Yet  these  mature  workers  are  grossly 
under-represented  in  our  existing  train- 
ing programs.  Last  year  persons  45  and 
older  accounted  for  only  4  percent  of  all 
enrollees  in  our  Nation's  manpower  pro- 
grams— although  they  represented  about 
35  percent  of  the  long-term  unemployed, 
15  weeks  or  longer.  Even  in  mainstream, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  disadvantaged 
aged,  persons  45  and  older  comprise 
barely  a  majority  of  all  participants.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  comparing  the  number  of  en- 
rollees by  age  in  our  Nation's  manpower 
programs  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

These  statistics,  important  as  they  are, 
still  present  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
overall  grim  picture  for  the  mature 
worker.  But  when  we  translate  these 
figures  into  human  beings,  they  take  on 
an  added  dimension  which  must  concern 
us  all  very  deeply. 

For  these  individuals,  the  Middle- Aged 
and  Older  Workers  Employment  Act  can 
mean  a  new  lease  on  life.  It  can  help  to 
place  them  in  the  mainstream  of  our 
work- oriented  society  by  providing  train- 
ing, counseling,  and  supportive  services. 
Moreover,  tlie  special  recruitment  and 
placement  services  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  long  periods  of  joblessness 
and  gainful  employment.  In  my  own 
State  of  Idaho,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
bill  could  help  approximately  1,400  per- 
sons back  to  work  again. 

Lack  of  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities for  these  mature  workers  is 
not  only  a  personal  tragedy;  it  is  also 
wasteful  of  our  human  talent  and  re- 
sources. Much  more  can  be  gained.  I 
strongly  believe,  through  a  national  ef- 
fort to  raise  our  productive  capacity  and 
to  provide  new  jobs — as  well  as  related 
manpower  services — for  middle-aged  and 
older  workers. 


In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging's 
report  early  this  year  on  the  "Economics 
of  Aging,"  one  of  the  major  recommen- 
dations urged  was  "that  a  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  employment  act  be 
promptly  enacted  and  fully  funded."  As 
chairman  of  that  committee.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  that  goal.  In  the  very 
near  future,  I  shall  conduct  further 
hearings  on  the  special  employment 
problems  of  older  workers,  as  well  as 
the  impact  of  unemployment  of  their 
pension  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  early  passage 
of  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Employment  Act,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  its  provisions, 
together  with  other  pertinent  data,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Middle-Aged   and  Older  Workers  Employ- 
ment Act 
major  provisions 

Establish  a  comprehensive  Midcareer  De- 
velopment Service  program  (administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor)  for  middle-aged 
and  older  persons. 

Provide  training,  counseling,  and  other 
supportive  services  for  persons  45  and  older 
to  upgrade  their  work  skills. 

Train  personnel  to  become  qualified  to 
train  and  retrain  mature  workers. 

Provide  recruitment  and  counseling  serv- 
ices in  communities  where  a  substantial 
number  of  middle-aged  and  older  workers 
are  unemployed  because  of  a  plant  close- 
down or  permanent  large  scale  reduction  in 
the  labor  force. 

Assist  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies  in  in- 
creasing employment  opportunities  for  in- 
dividuals 45  and  older. 

Authorize  a  wide  ranfre  of  research  and 
demonstration  projec's  lo  provide  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  mature  workers 
and  to  seek  solutions  to  problems  hindering 
their  employment. 

Provide  for  studies  to  consider  ways  to  pro- 
vide part-time  employment  opportunities  for 
older  workers  in  the  executive  branch  and 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  job  redesign  w 
lncrea.se  employment  opportunities  for  older 
persons. 

unemployment    situation    for    persons   45 
and  older 

1.  Unemployment — 1.062.000  (Up  78  per- 
cent since  January  1969) . 

2.  Long-Term  Unemployment  (15  weeks  or 
longer) — 365,000  (Up  217  percent  since  Jan- 
uary 1989). 

3.  Very  Long-Term  Unemployment  (27 
weeks  or  longer) — 154,000  (Up  221  percent 
iince  January  1969). 

WHY   IS  THE   MIDDLE-AGED  AND  OLDER  WORKERS 
EMPLOYMENT    ACT    NEEDED 

Under  present  training  and  employment 
programs,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  youth. 
By  whatever  barometer  one  would  choose  to 
use,  the  middle-aged  and  older  worker  is  un- 
der-represented in  our  present  manpower 
efforts.  For  example,  persons  45  and  older 
now  comprise  about  22  percent  of  our  total 
unemployment;  they  represent  34  percent  of 
the  long-term  unemployed  (15  weeks  or 
longer);  they  constitute  40  percent  of  all 
persons  without  jobs  for  27  weeks  or  longer; 
and  they  represent  about  38  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force.  Yet.  they  constitute  only 
about  4  percent  of  all  enrollees  In  manpower 
and  training  programs.  Without  specific 
statutory  direction,  their  special  employment 
and  training  needs  will  probably  continue  to 
be  overlooked  or  ignored. 
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Program 


Total 


Under  age  22 
Percent 


Total,  all  programs 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act; 

Institutional 

OJT 

Job  opportunities  in  the  business  section. , 

(^ncentrated  employment  program 

Work  incentive  program 

Operation  mainstream 

New  careers 

Youth  programs: 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 

In-school 

Out-of-school 

Summer 

Job  Corps - 


1,051.4 


130.0 
91.0 
86.8 

110.1 

92.7 

12.5 

3.6 


74.4 

46.2 

361.5 

42.6 


68 


37 
35 
47 
41 
23 
4 
21 


100 

98 

100 

100 


ENROLLEES  IN  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS,  BY  AGE  GROUP,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  hood  that  the  President's  Proclamation  wlU 

,......,  be  nullified  in  some  States,  It  is  my  under- 

lAmounts  m  thousands]  standing  that  the  Administration  is  holding 

up,  or  is  threatening  to  hoU    up,   all  Ped- 

First  time  enrollments  eral    construction    funds,    unless    and    until 

;;     7^      '               ~  these  States  take  whatever  action  is  neccB- 
Ab6  4b  3no  ovfir 
sary  to  conform  their  own  laws  to  federal 

Number            Percent             Number  policy. 

It  appears  that  there  sa«  fotir  categories 

^.,  J.                     .                  .,  ,  into  which  a  State  law  may  fall ; 

1 L  In  States  like  Mississippi,  the  State  may 

have    no    Davis-Bacon    Act    of    its    own.    in 

48.1                    9                 11.7  which  case  no  problem  arises,  and   Federal 

?ig                    '1                    25  construction   projects   may   continue   in   full 

451                    g                   gg  accord    with    the   Intent   of   the    President's 

21.3  6                    5.6  Proclamation. 
5.0                   51                   6.4  In   States  like   Maine   and   Rhode   Island, 

■'                    '                    -^  the  State  law  is  tied  to  the  Federal  Davls- 

Baccn  Act.  and  is  automatically  suspended 

74.4  by   the  President's  F>roclamatlon.   Here   also 

*J.  3  federal  construction  projects  ma-  continue 

4216  "^  ^^'^  accord  with  the  Intent  of  the  Presl- 

^ dent's  Proclamation. 

In    other    States,    the    State    law    is    not 

policv,  before  irreparable  damage  is  felt  automatically  suspended,  but  the  state  Gov- 

by  cities  and  communities  throughout  the  ^^^°^  ^^  ^^^  Po^er  to  suspend  the  state 

Nation.  It  may  well  be  that  the  only  f^JV^^.^^l'^^T^.^"^  ""''^^''^^  ^"^ 

,,.             ii,.r.       -j-iii.  force  until  the  Governor  acts, 

course  left  open  to  the  President  is  to  re-  ^  states  like  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp. 

scind     the     Davis-Bacon     proclamation,  shire,   Delaware   and   Wisconsin,    the    State 

Surely,  this  course  is  preferable  to  an  im-  law  is  not  automatically  suspended,  and  can 

fair  and  arbitrary  fund  cut-off  of  Fed-  be  suspended  only  by  the  state  legislative 

eral  construction  funds  for  Massachu-  process,  in  this  case,  the  state  law  continues 

setts  and  other  affected  States.  ^  ^o'ce  imtu  new  state  legislation  is  en- 

We  know  that  cleaner  and  more  ef-  ^^^,,  ^  r^^'^T^f *  *^*  ^f^l'^^^^it  ^^' 

fwtivP  PpdPral  rpmwlips  ran  hP  riPvLsed  la°^"o^'  Indeed,  in  some  States,  like  New 

lecuve  i-eaerai  rememes  can  oe  aevisea  y^^.^  ,^  appears  that  the  changes  cannot  be 

for  the  problem  of  inflation  in  the  con-  accomplished  except  by  amending  the  state 

struction  Industry.  It  is  long  past  time  constitution. 

for  the  administration  to  admit  its  mis-  it  is  the  latter  two  situations  that  have 

take  and  begin  to  do  the  job  properly.  caused  the  current  crisis.  Apparently,  in  order 

Mr,  President,  on  Monday  of  this  week  to  prevent  the  nullification  of  the  President's 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  George  P.  Shultz,  Director  Proclamation   In  such   states,   the   Depert- 

of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  P^^*  "l?^^  '^V^^.^i^S.nn*  VTl^. 
urffine  him  to  take  immpdlatP  stens  to  ^"  adopted  the  legal  position  that  the 
?T?.  ^^  ,  ■  ^^  immeaiaie  sieps  w  proclamation  "pre-empts"  State  law,  there- 
end  this  crisis  m  Federal-State  relations,  by,  in  effect,  overriding  any  Inconsistent  staU 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  provisions.  I  gather  that  this  Federal  Inter- 
to  Mr.  Shultz  may  be  printed  in  the  pretatlon  has  been  communicated  to  each 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  state  Attorney  General,  with  a  cover  memo- 
that  the  following  items  may  be  printed  randum  expressing  the  "desire"  that  the 
in  the  Record:   A  memorandum  to  all  ^^'^  n^oyxiO.  reach  a  slmUar  legal  Interpre- 

State  attorneys  general  setting  forth  the  '^Tl^i^-i.^ ™,r „«Ho~fa„^.,,» ♦!,«♦  .=  »  .=„„ 

...         ..  x.      T<         1.         .     jTt    I.            J  It  Is  also  my  understanding  that,  as  a  sane- 

position  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  tjon  to  insure  compliance  ^th  ihis  inter- 

the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  pre-  pretatlon.  Federal  agencies  are  now  with- 

emption  issue,  two  recent  articles  from  holding  Federal  funds  for  construction  proj- 

the  Boston  Globe  answering  threatened  ects   in   states   where   laws   are   not  yet   In 

Federal  fund  cut-offs  until  State  laws  are  compliance  with  the  President's  Proclama- 

in  compliance  with  Federal  laws,   and  *'°'^' 

a  letter  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad-  ./"i^^y-  whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  Pres- 

rv,i«ic+^o+i«»,  +„  *v,«,  ^o^o^^^JTf  «*  i^„Kn«  Ident's  action  on  Its  own  merits  In  attempt- 

mmlstration  to  the  department  of  public  j^g  ^  ^^  i^^^  ^^^  ^^  construction 

works  m  Massachusetts  announcing  the  projects  by  suspending  the  provisions  of  the 

threatened    fund    cut-off    for    highway  Federal  Davis-Bacon  Act,  it  is  unthinkable 

projects.  to  use  the  President's  Proclamation  to  Im- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items  pose  a  blanket  cut-off  of  all  Federal  con- 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  struction  funds  for  states  that  fail  to  bring 
as  follows  •  their   own   laws  Into   compliance   with  the 

Proclamation.  It  Is  equally  unthinkable  to 

Hon.  Geoeoe  P.  Shtjltz,  ^elj  on  the  dubious  legal  doctrine  of  pre- 

DnectOT,  Office  of  Maitagement  and  Budget,  emption   as  a  Justification  Tor   this  severe 

Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Waah-  sanction. 

ington,  D.C.  Already,  it  Is  clear  that  many  States  are 

Dear  Mb.  Shitltz:  I  am  deeply  concerned  unwilling  to  capitulate  to  the  Admlnlstra- 
that  the  Administration's  hard-line  pursuit  tlon's  ultimatum.  If  the  Administration  ad- 
of  Its  Davis-Bacon  policy  is  leading  the  heres  to  its  present  course,  thousands  of  con- 
country  to  the  brink  of  a  nationwide  crisis  struction  projects  throughout  the  nation 
in  the  construction  Industry  and  In  Fed-  will  be  delayed,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
eral -State  relations.  I  believe  that  Immediate  workers  will  lose  their  Jobs,  while  the  corn- 
action  Is  required  by  your  office  to  clarify  plicated  legal  Issues  involved  in  the  situation 
the  situation  and  eliminate  the  danger  of  this  are  decided  by  the  courts, 
dual  catastrophe.  At  the  very  least.  I  urge  the  Admlnlstra- 

The  situation  has  come  to  a  head  because  tion  to  ease  this  crisis  by  making  clear  that 
In  many  States — perhaps  as  many  as  half  the  Federal  construction  funds  will  not  be  de- 
States — the  President's  Proclamation  of  Feb-  layed  or  denied  to  any  state  pending  a  court 
ruary  23,  suspending  the  Federal  Davis-  resolution  of  the  Administration's  legal 
Bacon  Act  will  be  completely  nulUflec  unless  claim.  Hopefully,  the  Administration  vrtll 
the  State  Governor  or  the  State  leglslattire  embrace  this  position  before  States  are 
acts  to  suspend  the  state  version  of  the  obliged  to  seek  court  Injunctions  to  preserve 
Davis-Bacon  law.  In  response  to  the  Ukell-  the  status  quo  and  the  flow  of  Federal  funds. 


CHAOS    IN    DAVIS-BACON    POLICY 
AND  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
distressed  to  learn  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  threatened  to  withhold  all 
Federal  construction  funds  for  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  States  until  they 
bring  their  own  Davis-Bacon  laws  into 
compliance  with  President  Nixon's  proc- 
lamation suspending  the  Federal  Davls- 
Baoon  Act. 

The  situation  is  intolerable.  Urgently 
needed  funds  for  hospitals,  schools, 
housing,  roads,  and  countless  other  fed- 
erally-assisted projects  will  be  delayed 
and  denied  untU  the  issue  is  resolved. 
Thousands  of  construction  workers  will 
be  laid  off.  Tlie  same  dismal  situation  will 
apply  wherever  local  Davis-Bacon  laws 
continue  in  force,  in  spite  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  suspending  the  Federal  law. 

The  situation  is  all  the  more  distress- 
ing because  it  was  so  obviously  un- 
intended. The  hasty  and  ill-considered 
decision  to  suspend  the  Federal  act  was 
reached  at  the  eleventh  hour  in  Florida 
last  month,  when  organized  labor  called 
the  administration's  bluff  about  imposing 
a  wage  freeze  on  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Now,  the  administration  has 
painted  itself  into  a  comer  in  which  it 
has  only  two  choices — either  to  allow 
State  Davis-Bacon  laws  to  continue  in 
effect,  thereby  totally  nullifying  the 
President's  action,  or  to  impose  blanket 
cut-offs  of  Federal  funds  for  construction 
projects  in  States  that  fail  to  abrogate 
their  own  labor  laws. 

To  be  sure,  the  administration  makes 
the  legal  claim  that  the  President's  proc- 
lamation has  the  effect  of  preempting  in- 
consistent State  and  local  laws,  but  that 
result  is  far  from  clear,  and  will  take 
months  of  litigation  and  controversy  to 
resolve,  involving  even  the  Supreme 
Court  itself. 

In  effect,  the  President  is  challenging 
the  independence  and  autonomy  of  every 
State  legislator,  demanding  that  the 
States  conform  their  laws  to  Federal 
policy.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  this 
administration,  pledged  as  it  is  to  greater 
responsibility  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, is  actually  pursuing  such  a  crude 
and  heavy  handed  policy  of  Federal 
domination. 

I  therefore  call  on  the  administration 
to  reconsider  its  ill-advised  construction 
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since  tbe  question  ia  of  greftt  urgency,  I 
would  exi)ect  that  a  test  case  could  be  ex- 
pedited to  the  Supreme  Court  within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks. 

Obviously,  however,  even  If  thla  course  of 
action  Is  followed,  the  Administration  faces 
the  dilemma  of  finding  the  Davis-Bacon 
Proclamation  applicable  In  some  states,  not 
In  others,  with  all  the  resulting  unfairness 
that  would  be  entailed  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican working  men. 

It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  only 
valid  solution  of  the  crisis  Is  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  the  Davis-Bacon  Proclama- 
tion, In  light  of  the  serious  and  obviously  un- 
anticipated problems  that  have  arisen  In  the 
wake  of  efforts  to  enforce  It.  Indeed,  because 
my  strong  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  Proclamation  in  the  first  place  are  now 
reinforced  by  the  immense  confusion  that 
has  been  generated,  I  hope  that  this  Is  the 
policy  that  the  Administration  will  adopt. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Ksnnxdt, 

Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Depastmext  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

March  1.1971. 
Memoran:ium  to  all  States'  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral 
Subject:  Suspenilon  of  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
Related  Acts 

On  February  23.  1971,  President  Nixon  sus- 
pended for  an  indefinite  period  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Davis-Bu-on  Act  of  March  3, 
1931  (46  Stat.  1494,  as  amended),  as  well  as 
the  provi.:ions  of  all  ether  Federal  acts  for 
the  pLiVraFnt  of  wage  rates  on  federally  as- 
sisted projects  which  are  dependent  upon 
prevailing  wage  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  effect  of  that  action  was  to  remove 
from  all  federally  Involved  construction  con- 
tracts entered  Into  on  or  after  February  23. 
1971,  all  otherwise  applicable  FedersJ  re- 
quirements that  labcrers  and  mechanics  be 
paid  at  least  the  wage  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  prevailing  for  their 
crafts. 

In  addition,  and  as  Indicated  In  the  at- 
tached memoranda.  It  Is  our  judgment  that 
all  State-required  wage  standards  provi- 
sions have  been  rendered  Inapplicable  for  the 
duration  of  such  stispenslon  to  federally  In- 
volved construction  contracts  on  which  the 
wage  payment  requirements  of  tlie  Federal 
statutes  and  regulations  have  been  sus- 
pended. We  trust  that  you  will  reach  a  sim- 
lUar  judgment  in  order  that  conflicts  be- 
tween the  President's  suspension  action  and 
your  state  requirements  may  not  arise  over 
federally  Involved  construction  contracts. 

Enclosed  for  your  ready  reference  are 
copies  of  the  President's  Proclamation  and 
explanatory  statement,  and  copies  of  memo- 
randa of  law  from  this  oflBce  and  the  Office 
of  Legal  C  unsel.  Department  of  Justice, 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  suspension  on 
the  application  of  State  prevailing  wage  re- 
qulrenients. 

If  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you,  please 
do  not  hesitalo   to  call  upon  us. 

Pkter  G.  Nash. 
Solicitor  of  Labor. 

UJ9.  Dkpartmknt  or  Labor. 

Omcx  or  thx  SoLicrroR. 

February  26, 1971. 
MzuoRANonM  or  Law 
(Effect  of  the  Presidential  Proclamation  of 
February  23,  1971,  Suspending  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  Related  Wage  Statutes,  on 
the  Application  of  State  Laws  to  Federally- 
Assisted  Construction  Projects) 

I,    TKX   QTTXSnON 

Can  State  "Davis-Bacon"  laws  now  apply 
to     Federally-assisted     construction     work 


which  was  subject  to  wage  standards  pro- 
visions dependent  upon  Davis-Bacon  wage 
determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
prior  to  the  suspension  of  such  provisions  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  of  February  23. 
1971? 

II.    "iHE    CONCLfSION 

The  weight  of  authority  support.?  the  con- 
clusion that  States  are  ncv  preempted  (in 
eifect  a  "negative"  preemption  i  from  apply- 
ing their  prevailing  wage  standards  laws  to 
Feiierally-diS.sted  Cijnstriiction  work  sub- 
ject to  DBRA  wa^-e  protectL.ns  prior  t,j 
February  23,  1971. 

m.  PEariNENr  provisions 

( A ;  The  Davis-Baca  Ac ' . 

Section  6  of  the  Davir-Bacoa  Act  pro- 
vides that — 

"In  tiie  event  of  a  national  emergency 
the  President  is  authorized  to  suspend  the 
provisif  ns  of  this  Act." 

(El  r.eorgar.i.-at;-".  Pl..n  N,-.  14  of  1950  (C3 
Stat.  203;  5  US.C.  Sup,)  III.  ri33z  note*  is 
desio;aed  to  assure  coordination  of  admin- 
istration and  or.forcemen"  of  the  affected 
labor  standrjrds  provisions  \tnder  the  various 
statutes  affecting  Federally-assisted  con- 
struc'ion  by  placing  rc.ulatory  and  investi- 
gative function?  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(C)  Pres.dential  Proclamation  of  February 
23,  1971.  The  Presidential  Proclamation  of 
Pebru»iry  23,  1971,  suspends  "as  to  all  con- 
tracts ent?red  into  rn  or  sabsequent  to  the 
d  ite  of  this  Prjclamarlon"  and  thereafter 
until  provided  otherwise— "the  provisions  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  of  March  3.  1931,  a-s 
amended,  and  the  provisions  of  all  other  acts 
providing  for  the  payment  of  wages,  which 
provisions  are  dependent  upon  determina- 
lioas  by  the  Secretary  cf  Labor  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Also  suspended  as  to  all  such  contracts  un- 
til otherwise  provided  are — "the  provisions 
of  any  Executive  Order,  proclamation,  rule, 
regulation  or  other  directive  providing  for 
the  payment  of  wages,  which  provisions  are 
dependent  upon  determinations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act". 

The  Procltonritlon  also  contains  the  fol- 
lowing sta'^ement,  In  the  nature  of  a  "Cnd- 
ing": 

"The  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  other  acts  de- 
pendent upon  it  frequently  require  contrac- 
tors wcrklr.g  on  federally  involved  projects 
to  pay  the  high  negotiated  wiige  settlements 
to  mechanics  and  labcrers,  thereby  sanction- 
ing and  spreading  the  high  rates  and  thus 
inducing  further  acceleration  contributing 
to  the  threat  to  the  nation's  economy." 

(D)  Presidential  Statement.  The  Press  Re- 
lease Issued  by  the  White  House  at  the  time 
thri  President  signed  the  Proclamation  con- 
tains several  statements  pertinent  to  the 
issues  Involved  In  this  paper. 

First,  It  points  out  that  the  action  taken 
"is  based  on  the  principle  that  government 
programs  which  contribute  to  excessive  wage 
and  price  increa3es  must  be  modified  or  re- 
scinded in  periods  of  inflation  (page  1,  para- 
graph 1 ) .  Secondly.  It  concludes  that  the  Act 
Is  being  suspended  "because  of  emergency 
conditions  in  the  construction  Industry" 
(page  3,  paragraph  3 ) . 

rv.  discussion 

(A)  Legislative  History.  The  provisions  of 
the  Act  itself  provide  no  clue  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  question  posed.  Further,  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  emergency  provisions 
(5  6)  Is  extremely  sparse.  The  Identical  pro- 
vision was  contained  In  the  original  1931 
Act  and  Inserted  on  the  Hotise  floor  In  tbe 
vetoed  version  of  the  1932  amendments.  At 
that  time  the  statement  was  mftde;  "Mr. 
Whlttlngton.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  c&ll  atten- 
tion to  this  Important  and  significant  fact: 
The  Davis-Bacon  Act  contains  this  identical 
provision.  It  Is  absolutely  imperative  that  It 
should  be  In  tbe  pending  bUI.  Suppose  we 


have  a  flood  on  the  Sacramento  or  the  Colo- 
rado River  or  the  Mississippi,  'ihe  President 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  the  same 
authority  that  he  has  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  suspend  the  operation  of  this 
law  temporarily.  .  .  ."  '  The  provision  did 
appear  in  the  1935  version  of  the  Act,  Inter- 
veniu;,'  legislative  history  indicates  that  on 
a  prior  occ;..sjon  the  President  had  suspended 
the  Act  temporarily  when  confusion  arose 
over  the  wage  scales  on  public  projects,  only 
to  revoke  that  suspension  and  restore  the 
operation  of  the  Act  when  conditions  had 
clarihed.- 

(B)    THE  SUPHEMACY   DOCTRINE. 

(1)  Tne  Constitutional  ProvLslon.  The 
Const. tution  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  Uws  niKde  in  purctiance  thereof  are,  by 
the  exprc.3  declaration  of  Article  6,  §  2,  made 
the  Supreme  law  of  tlie  land.-  Tills  does  not, 
of  course,  preclude  the  exercise  of  State 
power  in  all  situations  dealt  witii  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  or  a  duly  enacted  Federal 
statute.  On  the  contrary,  Uie  Supreme  Court 
at  an  early  dite  laid  down  a  broad  formula 
whlcn  from  that  time  has  been  the  general 
principle  goveiiung  the  pcsiii^ility  of  State 
exercise  of  powrr.  The  Court  held  that  the 
States  may  exercise  c-.ncurrent  cr  Independ- 
ent power  With  the  Federal  Government  in 
ail  cases  except  where — 

1.  The  pwwer  Is  lodged  exclusively  In  the 
Federal  Ccnstltutlon. 

2.  The  power  Is  given  to  the  United  States 
n-nd  prohibited  to  the  States. 

3  From  the  nature  and  subject  of  the 
power,  it  natiot  necessarily  be  exeicised  by  the 
national  government.* 

(2)  Court  Decisions  Further  Construing 
the  Supremacy  Doctrine  and  Supporting 
Preemption. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  courts  have 
refused  to  presume  that  a  Federal  statute  Is 
Intended  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  power 
by  a  Stats  unless  there  Is  a  clear  manifesta- 
tlcn  of  Intention  to  do  so  iSchican.  v.  State 
of  Texas,  344  U.S.  199).  Neverthelas.:,  Federal 
legislation  "must  not  be  read  in  a  spirit  of 
mutilating  narrowness."  "Hospitable  scope" 
must  be  given  to  Congressional  purposes 
"even  when  meticulous  words  are  lacking." 
{.United  States  v.  Hutcheson,  312  U.S.  219). 
The  rationale  In  Hutcheson  is  particularly 
significant  since  It  dealt  with  State  efforts  to 
frustrate  Federal  policy  through  acticn  in  an 
area  not  expressly  dealt  with  by  the  Federal 
law.' 

In  Hill  V.  Florida,  325  US.  538.  5o0.  the 
Court  expanded  on  the  principle  enunciated 
in  Hutcheson.  In  the  Hill  case  a  State  was 
denied  the  exercise  of  power  to  fix  the  quall- 
ficatioai  of  labor  union  representatives  upon 
a  showing  that  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  would  be 
frustrated  If  the  State  action  were  jjermitted. 
Cf.  Na^h  V.  Florida  Industrial  Comm.,  389  U.8. 
235;  Florida  Lirne  and  Avocado  Grotjcer)  v. 
Paul,  373  US.  132.  rehearing  denied  374  U.& 
858;  Fitzgerald  v.  Cathericcod,  388  P.  2d  499 
ICA.  N.Y.) ,  cert,  denied  391  U.S.  934.  See  also 
Maryland  v.  Wirt2,  392  U.S.  183. 

The  application  of  the  supremacy  clause 
and  the  doctrine  of  Federal  preemption  by 
the  Supreme  Court  is  Increasingly  a  matter 
of  statutory  construction — a  detennlnatloo 
of  whether  State  regulations  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  language  and  policy  of  Federal 
enactments.  Once  the  Congress  has  acted  in 
a  certain  area,  however,  tbe  concern  of  the 
Court  Is  not  an  Inquiry  Into  the  "preclje 
nattire  and  degree  of  federal-state  conflict 
Involved,  and  more  {jartlcularly  what  exact 
mischief  such  a  conflict  would  cause  .  .  ." 
but  rather,  "tbe  potential  conflict  of  two 
law-enforcing  authorities,  with  the  dlahar- 
monles  inherent  In  two  systems,  one  federal. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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the  other  state,  of  Inconsistent  standards 
of  substantive  law-  and  differing  remedial 
schemes.' 

In  trying  to  avoid  such  conflict,  the  Court 
has  been  mindful  of  the  problem  that,  "A 
niuiUi'iicity  of  tribunals  and  a  diversity  of 
procea..:es  are  quite  as  apt  to  produce  in- 
conip.iible  or  couniLilug  adjudications  as  are 
dlilereiii  rules  of  substautive  law.'  The  Court 
has  supported  this  principle  even  where  tha 
Pede.'-fii  Oo.ernnieut  has  declined  jurlsdlc- 
iion  L'ver  an  area  it  regulates."  In  so  doing, 
the  Court  pointed  out  that  specific  statutory 
pro'.i:iou  for  tin-  national  authority  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  States  to  cede  its  au- 
l;-.ority  WHS  'ho  exclusive  means  by  which 
Sta:e:  in«-v  be  enabled  to  act  concerning  the 
m-.t!c;s  Concress  had  entrusted  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  RelatlorLs  Board.  The  Court 
pointed  out  that  the  opecific  provision  was 
enR'Ud  in  response  to  its  decision  under  the 
former  Wagner  Act  that  Federal  policy  pre- 
vailed o.er  ."ti.te  pravlsio,.s  with  regard  to 
decllniip  jurisdiction  over  unions  of  foremen 
In  the  absence  of  any  delegation  of  Juris- 
diction oy  thi.  Federal  board.' 

Thr-  thnut  of  tiicse  ca.5es  was  most  recently 
followel  In  Internatf^nol  Longshoremen's 
Afsociation.  Local  1416.  AFL  CIO  v.  Ariadne 
S'np'.inj  Co.,  Lid.,  et  at.,  397  U.S.  195 
(1970),  There  the  C  uirt  (Mr.  Justice  B;  en- 
nan)  found  the  .-itate-enjolned  picketing  "ar- 
guably subject"  to  regulation  under  tiie  Fed- 
eral Act  and  thus  the  NLRB's  jurisdiction 
was  exclusive  and  prsempted  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Mr.  Jusrice  White  in  a  concur- 
ring opinion  stated  (p.  202)  that  so  long  as 
employers  are  denied  eifectlve  determination 
by  the  NLRB  as  to  whether  "arguably  pro- 
tected" picketing  Is  actually  protected,  he 
would  hold  that  only  "labor  activity  deter- 
mined to  bo  actuf  My.  rather  than  arguably, 
protected  under  federal  law  should  be  im- 
mune from  state  judicial  control." 

Perhaps  the  broadest  occupation  of  a  field 
under  a  Federal  statute  wheie  States  have 
exercised  legislative  authority  could  be  im- 
plied from  the  holding  in  Pennsylvania  v. 
NtUon,  350  U.S  497  (1956),  where  drawing 
upon  its  holdings  with  regard  to  occupa- 
tion of  the  field  In  the  commerce  cases,  the 
Court,  held  that  federal  legislation  regu- 
laiing  communist  activity  had  superseded 
the  teditlon  statutes  of  the  States.  It  held 
that  the  States  cannot  punish  sedition  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; but  declared  that  they  remained  free 
to  punlsii  offenses  involving  a  local  breach 
of  the  peace.  In  Uphaus  v.  Weyman,  360  U.S. 
72,  the  Court,  however,  offers  the  dictum 
that  Nelson  did  not  deprive  the  States  of  the 
right  to  punish  sedition  directed  against 
themselves,  dictum  which  might  support  a 
finding  that  States  may  apply  their  wage 
provisions  on  construction  not  Involving 
Federal  assistance.  However,  where  Congress 
and  the  administrators  have  expressed  a  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  application  of  funds  under 
»  Federal  grant  welfare  program.  Inconsist- 
ent State  regulation  Is  invalid."' 

Closely  In  point  Is  Paul  v.  United  States, 
871  U.S.  246,  In  which  the  Court  held  that 
a  State  regulatory  scheme  fixing  the  mini- 
mum wholesale  price  on  milk — Including 
milk  purchased  by  a  military  Installation 
solely  for  military  consumption — was  pre- 
empted by  the  Federal  procurement  statute 
»nd  regulations  thereunder.  The  established 
Federal  procurement  policy,  the  Court  found, 
<le«nanded  competition  in  the  purchase  of 
milk  by  military  Installations  for  military 
consumption;  the  California  policy  effectively 
eliminated  such  competition  and  thus  de- 
feated the  command  to  Federal  officers  to 
procure  supplies  at  the  lowest  ooet. 

In  concluding  that  the  Supremacy  clause 
<rf  the  Federal  Constitution  barred  California 


from  enforcing  Its  regulations,  the  Court  also 
noted  that,  under  the  Federal  statute  when 
a  purchase  contract  Is  negotiated  because  It 
la  impracticable  to  obtain  competition,  the 
State  agency,  not  the  Federal  procurement 
officer  and  the  seller,  would  determine  the 
price  provisions  of  the  contract  11  State 
policy  prevailed,  a  clear  "collision  between 
the  Federal  policy  of  negotiated  prices  and 
state  policy  of  regulated  prices".  The  Paul 
case  Is  portlculurly  slgnlSciat  In  terms  of 
the  Issues  Involved  In  this  memorandum 
since — like  the  general  Federal  procurement 
statutes — the  DavLs-Bacon  Act  and  related 
statutes  involve  a  proprietary  function  of  the 
I'  ederal  government. 

c.  summary 

The  weight  of  authority  thus  supports  the 
conclusion  that  the  President's  Prociajiatlon 
of  February  23  preempted  the  States  from 
applying  their  wage  determinations  to  Fed- 
erally-assisted constructUn  work  which  was 
subject  to  Federal  wage  standards  prior  to 
that  date.  That  there  ts  a  conflict  between 
the  purpose  of  the  President's  action  in  In- 
voking his  authority  under  section  G  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  suspend  the  Act  and  the 
application  of  State  wage  determinations  to 
Federally-assisted  wori  is  plain.  Such  appli- 
cation would  be  contrary  to  t^.e  C^jngres- 
slonal  intent  expressed  In  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  14  for  uniformity  of  regulation  and 
administration  of  the  labor  standards  pro- 
visions In  the  affected  statutes.  Such  appli- 
cation would  frustrate  the  purpose  of  section 
6  in  authorizing  suspension  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  It  would  not  only  not  permit  "un- 
hampered effectuation"  of  Federal  objectives; 
It  could  almost  completely  nullify  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  President's  action  designed  to 
hold  down  the  inflationary  spiral  of  wages  in 
the  construction  Industry.  Where  there  Is 
such  a  conflict  the  requirements  of  Article 
VI  of  the  Constitution  control  so  that  St.ate 
power  must  be  denied. 

To  hold  that  State  action  Is  preempted  by 
the  President's  Proclamation  under  section 
6  of  the  Act  would  not  be  a  "sterile  and 
harmful  Insistence  on  excltislve  federal 
power"  {CloTerleal  Butter  Co.  v.  Patterson, 
315  U.S.  148,  175).  but  a  preservation  of  the 
fundamental  purpose  and  Intent  of  section  6. 
Peteb  G.  Na,sh, 
Solicitor  of   Labor. 


FOOTNOTES 

'  Cong.  Rec.  Vol.  75,  p.  12388,  June  8,  1932. 

'1935  Senate  Report,  Part  3  (pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  228)  p.  10.  While  the  Issue  Is  not 
necessarily  within  the  ambit  of  this  paper,  It 
seems  clear  that  the  Presidential  flndlng  that 
the  high  wage  rates  determined  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  induce  "further  accelera- 
tion contributing  to  the  threat  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy";  that  Government  programs 
which  contribute  to  excessive  wage  and  price 
Increases  must  be  modified  or  rescinded  in 
periods  of  Inflation;  and  that  the  Act  Is  be- 
ing suspended  because  of  emergency  condi- 
tions In  the  construction  industry  constitute 
adequate  findings  In  suppwrt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  of  a  national  emergency. 
Given  the  fact  that  "all  levels  of  govern- 
ment together  account  for  almost  one-third 
of  the  total  construction  expenditures" 
(Statement  of  the  President,  p.  2,  paragraph 
4) ,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  President's 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency  within 
the  meaning  of  section  6  of  tbe  Act  is  legal- 
ly supportable. 

« Panhandle  Steel  Co.  v.  Miss.,  277  0.8.  218; 
Hawke  v.  Smith,  263  U.S.  221;  Buchanan  v. 
Warley,  245  U.S.  60;  and  a  whole  series  of 
State  court  decisions. 

♦6  Am.  Jut.  442.  citing  Oilman  v.  Phila- 
delphia, S  Wall.  (U.S.)  713.  summarizing  lan- 


guage In  which  Mr.  Justice  Story  cH-lglnally 
formulated  this  group  of  principles  In  Hou- 
ston V.  Moore,  6  Wheat.  (U.S.)  1. 

»  The  Com-t's  holding ;  When  Congress  Im- 
munized labor  disputes  from  injunctions  In 
the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  It  could  not  have 
intended,  although  the  Act  dealt  only  with 
injunction  proceedings,  to  le..ve  such  disputes 
subject  to  criminal  prosecutions  and  suits 
for  damages  under  State  law. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In  the  Opinion 
in  San  Oicgo  Building  Trades  Council,  et  al. 
V.  Garmon.  ci  al_,  359  U-S.  at  p.  242. 

•  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  in  the  Opinion  In 
Garner,  et  al.,  truding  as  Central  Storage  <fr 
Transfer  Co.  v.  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs  and 
Helpers  Local  Union  No.  776  iASX..)  et  al., 
346  U.S.  at  p.  491. 

»  Guss  v.  Utah  Labor  Relations  Board,  353 
U.S.  1  (The  "na  man's  land"  problem  created 
here  was  dealt  with  In  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  195B 
(P.L.    86-257).    29    U.S.C.    164(c)(2)). 

» Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  v.  New  York  Labor 
Board.  330  U.S.  767. 

'■"  King,  Commissioner.  Department  of  Pen- 
sions and  Security,  et  al.  v.  Smith,  et  al.  392 
U.S.  309  (1968)  with  regard  to  Alabama's 
"substitute  father"  rule  under  the  Ald-to- 
Dependent  Children  Prosram. 

Department  of  Justice, 

March  1.1971. 

MeMORANDTTM  for  HoN<  r.ABlE  PeTEH  NaSH 

Solicitor  of  Labor 
Re:  Effect  of  Suspension  of  Davif-Bacon  Act 
on  State  "Davis-Bacon  "  Laws. 

We  have  reviewed  the  memorandum  of 
February  26,  1971,  which  you  forwarded  to  us, 
concluding  that  the  suspension  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  by  Proclamation  No.  4031  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  ig"?!  precludes  the  States  from  ap- 
plying their  own  "Davis-Bacon"  provisions 
to  federally-assisted  construction. 

It  Is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  memo- 
randum whether  Its  conclusion  Is  limited  to 
federally-assisted  construe;  ion  projects 
which  are  subject  to  statutory  provisions 
(e.g..  12  U.S.C.  1701q(c),  20  UJ5.C.  848,  43 
use.  2685,  3107)  requiring  the  payment  of 
wages  dotermlned  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Davis-Bacon  extension  statutes").  If  the 
conclusion  Is  so  limited,  we  would  concur  In 
It.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  en- 
compasses all  federally-assisted  construc- 
tion regardless  of  whether  a  Davis-Bacon 
extension  statute  applies,  we  cannot  concur. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  Davis-Bacon 
extension  statutes  are  designed  to  provide 
a  federal  wage  floor  In  construction  contracts 
in  which  the  federal  government  has  an  in- 
terest. When  an  emergency  dictates  that  this 
wage  floor  be  removed  In  the  national  In- 
terest, the  President  has  the  power  to  do  so. 
By  the  Proclamation  of  February  23,  1971  the 
President  hes  suspended  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  and  the  Davis-Bacon  extension  statutes 
thus  removing  the  wage  floor. 

While  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  Is  not  a  pre- 
emptive statute  In  the  broad  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  our  view  that  the  suspension  pro- 
vision (40  use.  276ar-5)  does  preclude  a 
State  from  Imposing  Us  "Davis-Bacon"  re- 
quirements on  construction  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  or  a  Davis-Bacon 
extension  statute.  Any  other  conclusion 
would  subvert  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
suspension  provision.  If  the  States  had  the 
power  locally  to  undo  what  the  President  has 
found  necessary  In  the  national  Interest, 
then  the  suspension  provision  would  be 
rendered  Impotent.  Such  a  result.  In  our 
opinion,  would  be  Illogical.  If  suspension  has 
any  meaning  at  all  with  resp>ect  to  the  con- 
struction  contracts  covered.   It  must  mean 
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that  there  will  be  no  wage  floor,  federal  or 
State,  for  the  duration  of  the  suspension. 

Construction  contracts  not  covered  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  or  Davis-Bacon  extension 
statutes  present  a  very  different  issue.  Where 
the  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  impose  a 
wage  floor,  despite  the  Involvement  of  fed- 
eral funds,  the  States  are  free  to  impose 
their  own  wage  floors.  The  State  action  with 
respect  to  such  contracts  is  not,  In  our  opin- 
ion, affected  by  the  suspension.  If  the  initial 
federal  Interest  was  not  sufficiently  great  to 
impose  a  federal  wage  floor,  then  it  would 
not  appear  great  enough  to  preclude  a  State- 
Imposed  wage  floor.  In  areas  Where  federal 
law  has  not  previously  Imposed  an  affirma- 
tive wage  requirement,  it  would  be  anoma- 
lous to  suggest  that  it  might  nevertheless 
impose  a  negative  requirement,  precluding 
the  oiperation  of  State  law. 

Accordingly,  if  the  conclusion  in  the  mem- 
orandum furnished  Is  limited  to  contracts 
covered  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  Davis- 
Bacon  extension  statutes,  we  concur  in  the 
view  that  a  State  may  not  substitute  its 
wage  floor  for  the  suspended  federal  wage 
floor.  We  would  not  agree,  however,  that  this 
concept  coulrf  be  extended  to  federally-as- 
sisted construction  which  has  not  previously 
been  subject  to  a  Davis-Bacon  extension  pro- 
vision. 

(S)     William  H.  RjEHNQtriST, 

Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Office  ot  Legal  Counsel. 

Contractor   Pat   Disptjtk   Pimils   Road 
(By  A.  8.  Plotkln) 

The  state  Department  of  Public  Works  had 
hoped  to  get  started  soon  on  demolishing 
40-odd  structures  In  the  corridor  of  the  pro- 
posed Southwest  Expressway. 

There  had  been  a  tentative  agreement  with 
%  committee  representing  community  groups 
and  with  the  governor's  ofiSce  that  the  va- 
cant, vandalized  buildings  In  Jamaica  Plain. 
Rosllndale  and  other  places  should  come 
down. 

The  cost  estimate  was  $100,000.  Since  the 
proposed  expressway  (on  which  all  other 
work  has  been  "frozen"  by  the  governor's 
order  pending  a  restudy)  Is  part  of  the  In- 
terstate system,  the  Federal  government 
would  have  reimbursed  $90,000  to  the  DPW. 

The  demolition  now  appears  to  be  headed 
for  the  "freeze"  category  also — but  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason. 

The  reason  la  President  Nixon's  proclama- 
tion last  month  suspending  the  provisions  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  stipulates  that 
contractors  on  Federal-aided  Jobs  must  pay 
their  employees  the  equivalent  of  union 
wages. 

Mr.  Nixon,  attempting  to  curb  Inflation  by 
rolling  back  high  wages  In  the  construction 
trades,  also  asked  those  states  which  have 
their  own  equivalent  laws  to  do  the  same. 
These  laws  are  In  effect  In  several  dozen 
states — mostly  the  northern,  urban  ones 
where  unions  are  strong. 

And,  at  the  request  last  week  of  DPW 
Comr.  Edward  J.  Ribbs,  Atty.  Gen.  Robert 
Quinn  ruled  In  effect  that  the  Bay  State,  If 
It  doesn't  want  to  lose  mlUlona  in  Federal 
aid,  must  change  its  minimum  wage  statutes 
covering  construction  trades. 

Ribbs  estimates  that  of  the  $76  million 
In  contracts  the  DPW  had  planned  to  award 
this  year,  $50  million  would  be  reimbursed 
by  Washington. 

"We  want  to  get  going,"  he  said.  "But  this 
Is  serious." 

Ribbs  has  sent  to  Qov.  Sargent  a  list  of 
all  the  Federal-aid  road  projects  affected.  He 
appealed  to  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion to  exempt  the  $100,000  for  the  South- 
west Expressway  demolition,  but  this  was  de- 
nied. 


Also  affected  are  Jobs  due  to  have  been 
advertised  for  bids  soon  by  the  state's  Aero- 
nautics Conunlsslon  and  for  the  University 
of  Massachusetts'  medical  school  complex  in 
Worcester. 

If  the  Davis-Bacon  suspension  continues 
for  a  long  period,  there  could  also  be  a 
serious  effect  on  new  construction  by  the 
MBTA — which  depends  on  two-thirds  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  most  of  its  capital 
work. 

There  was  speculation  around  Boston  last 
week  that  the  President's  move  was  a  de- 
liberate ploy  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  states 
and  take  pressure  off  the  White  House. 

This  reasoning  went  that  labor  would  not 
tolerate  the  brunt  of  the  wage  rollback's  be- 
ing borne  by  workers  In  the  construction 
trades — and  would  maintain  that  all.  unions, 
industry  and  consumers,  should  be  involved. 
Hence,  pressure  would  build — In  the  states — 
for  wage  and  price  controls,  and  the  Nixon 
Administration  could  then  claim  It  would 
take  that  drastic  step  only  because  of  state 
pressures. 

State  Pay  Pacts  Hrr 

(By  Arthur  St  ration) 

Redevelopment  authorities  of  Boston  and 
other  areas  throughout  the  state  have  been 
advised  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  that  they  no  longer 
can  award  construction  contracts  stipulating 
prevailing  wages  must  be  paid  workers. 

At  stake  Is  the  two-thirds  cost  paid  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  multi-million 
dollar  urban  renewal  and  redevelopment  pro- 
grams underway  in  virtually  every  corner  of 
the  state. 

HUD  Secretary  George  Romney  has  directed 
local  agencies  that,  state  laws  on  payment  of 
prevailing  wages  notwithstanding,  they  must 
adhere  to  President  Nixon's  proclamation 
suspending  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  act  requires  that  workers  on  federal 
construction  projects  be  paid  prevailing 
wages  for  that  area  as  determined  by  the  La- 
bor Department.  The  chief  executive  sus- 
pended it  to  curb  inflationary  wage  increases 
in  the  building  trades. 

The  suspension  opens  federal  contracts, 
and  those  at  the  state  and  local  level  are  fed- 
erally-assisted, to  bidding  with  cheaper,  non- 
workers. 

Massachusetts  has  a  similar  law  requiring 
payment  of  prevailing  wages  on  public  works 
projects  such  workers,  etc.  Now  HXTD  has  ad- 
vised local  agencies  that  the  presidential  sus- 
pension of  payment  of  prevailing  wages  ap- 
plies to  housing  and  development  as  well,  re- 
gardless of  any  state  law  guaranteeing  such 
pa>'nient  to  workers. 

Secretary  Romney  specifically  advised  Mas- 
sachusetts area  offices  of  HUD  that: 

Contracts  on  which  bids  have  been  opened, 
but  award  not  made  prior  to  Feb.  23,  are  to 
be  readvertlsed  or  the  low  bid  accepted  "upon 
agreement  of  the  low  bidder  that  provision 
for  prevailing  wages  are  to  be  suspended  and 
waived,  and  the  contract  price  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  reduction  In  his  cost  of 
performing  the  contract  which  will  result 
from  the  suspension  of  the  prevailing  wage 
provision." 

No  provision  requiring  the  payment  of 
prevailing  wages  determined  by  the  secretary 
of  labor  pursuant  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
which  was  included  in  any  contract  executed 
on  and  after  Feb.  23,  1971,  shall  be  enforced. 

The  conflict  between  a  36-year-old  Massa- 
chusetts law  requiring  payment  of  prevailing 
wages  In  public  works  construction,  and  the 
President's  suspension  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
act.  already  has  stalled  about  $75,000,000 
worth  of  this  state's  highway  projects. 

In  most  of  these  projects,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment pays  90  per  cent  of  the  cost. 


The  state  Department  of  Public  Works 
asked  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Qulnn  for  a  ruling 
on  the  conflict  and  he  found  that  the  state 
law  would  have  to  be  repealed  or  amended  if 
the  state  was  not  to  risk  loss  of  these  sizable 
federal  funds. 

Only  the  Legislature  can  change  the  law, 
Qulnn  added.  Organized  labor,  and  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  In  particular,  have  voiced 
angry  protest  to  the  presidential  proclama- 
tion. For  Massachusetts  legislators  a  proposal 
to  scrap  the  union  minimum  equivalent  wage 
requirement  would  be  a  highly  controversial 
Issue. 

Depastment  of  Transportation, 
Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  5, 1971. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Ribbs, 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Commissioner  Ribbs:  The  following 
teletype  was  received  this  date  from  our 
Washington  headquarters: 

"Reference  Is  made  to  the  President's  Proc- 
lamation of  February  23,  1971,  suspending 
the  Davis-Bacon  and  Related  Acts,  and  to 
the  solicitor  of  Labor's  memorandum  of 
March  1,  1971.  to  state  attorneys-general, 
wherein  he  states  that  in  his  Judgment  all 
state-required  wage  standards  provisions 
have  been  rendered  inapplicable  for  the  du- 
ration of  such  suspension  to  Federally  in- 
volved construction  contracts  on  which  wage 
payment  requirements  of  Federal  statutes 
have  been  suspended. 

"In  addition  to  the  deletions  of  Davis- 
Bacon  provisions  as  discussed  in  Swlck's  wire 
of  February  26.  prop>oeals  for  Federal-aid 
projects  on  which  bids  are  opened  after 
March  5,  must  cont.iln  no  wage  determina- 
tions made  under  the  provisions  of  state 
statutes  or  other  wage  determination  proc- 
esses" 

Very  truly  yours. 


(S)      (for  E.  J.  DrPina. 

Division  Engineer.) 


STATE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  AD- 
VISES ABOLITION  OF  THE  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
Presidential  order,  State  youth  advisory 
groups  to  the  Selective  Service  were  es- 
tablished nationwide  in  1969.  The  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  Courier-Post  reported  that 
the  New  Jersey  youth  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Selective  Service  System 
unanimously  advised  the  System  to  ex- 
pire by  December  31,  1971.  I  think  this  is 
one  further  indication  how  strongly  feel- 
ings against  conscription  are  held  by  the 
youth  in  our  country  and  one  of  the 
strongest  argument  for  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  March  16.  1971,  article  by  Beth 
Durchschlag,  of  the  Courier-Post  staff, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Courier-Post.  Camden,  N.J.,  Mar. 

16,  1971] 

Youth   Panel   Advises   Draft   To   Get  Out 

or  Business 

(By  Beth  Durchschlag) 

Trenton. — A  New  Jersey  youth  advisory 
committee  to  the  Selective  Service  system  has 
advised  it  to  go  out  of  business. 
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In  a  unanimous  vote,  the  N.J.  Youth  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  state  Selective  Serv- 
ice director  has  passed  a  resolution  support- 
ing a  bill  now  before  Congress  to  end  the 
draft. 

And  while  telling  the  parent  organization- 
Selective  Service — where  to  get  off,  the  group 
of  young  men  and  women  also  introduced  a 
resolution  to  dissolve  their  own  committee — 
saying  that  they  are  "serving  as  a  public 
relations  gimmick  to  the  youth  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  United  States." 

Both  resolutions  were  Introduced  at  a  Sat- 
urday meeting  by  25-year-old  Greg  Paulsen,  a 
Rutgers  University  law  student  in  charge  of 
draft  matters  for  Camden  Regional  Legal 
Services. 

"The  conunlttee  was  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  end  the  draft  Immediately,"  com- 
mented Paulsen,  a  Delran  resident  who  was 
appointed  to  the  group  last  December.  "But 
they  changed  the  original  resolution — which 
did  not  call  for  a  study  for  alternative  sys- 
tems— because  they  felt  that  we  don't  know 
enough  about  the  alternatives  to  preclude 
an>thlng." 

The  final  resolution,  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  group,  which  was  created  by  a  Presi- 
dential order  establishing  them  nationwide 
In  1969,  Is  the  first  to  tell  Selective  Service  to 
call   it   quits   by   Dec.    31,    1971. 

The  bill  to  which  the  resolution  refers 
is  now  before  the  Senate  and  simply  calls 
for  the  repeal  of  the  1967  Selective  Service 
Act  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  youth  committee's  resolution,  In  sup- 
porting the  measure,  says  that  since  there 
are  "six  months  to  study  the  alternative  sys- 
tems to  the  1967  Selective  Service  Act,  the 
Youth  Advisory  Committee  feels  that  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  nation." 

But  national  headquarters  of  Selective 
Service  was  not  exactly  overwhelmed  at  the 
group's  advice  to  look  for  another  job. 

■'I  wasn't  even  aware  of  it,"  a  spokesman 
for  the  agency  said  yesterday.  "From  time  to 
time  we've  had  a  young  man  or  woman  who 
feels  differently  than  we  do,  but  we've  never 
had  a  whole  group  before. 

"By  and  large  our  groups  are  pretty  level- 
headed and  work  In  the  public  Interest.  It's 
unfortunate  that  this  group  feels  the  way 
It  does,"  the  official  commented. 

The  second  resolution,  scheduled  for  dis- 
cussion on  April  17  in  Trenton,  accuses  the 
state  Selective  Service  headquarters  with 
lapses  in : 

— "voluntarily  providing  the  members  with 
relevant  information  other  than  that  prof- 
fered by  national  headquarters  and  the  Nixon 
Administration : 

— "elicits  comment  only  on  Administration 
proposals; 

— "elicits  Individual  opinions  rather  than 
collective  opinions  which  defeats  the  pur- 
pose and  undermines  the  worth  of  the  com- 
mittee; 

— "impedes  the  function  of  the  committee 
by  cancelling  scheduled  meetings  without 
notice; 

— "(state  headquarters)  Is  reluctant  to 
discuss  broadening  the  representative  base  of 
the  commtltee  in  order  to  have  more  con- 
cerned and  representative  membership; 

— "have  the  members  serve  as  a  public 
relations  gimmick  to  the  youth  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  U.S.; 

— "and  have  the  members  serve  as  a  con- 
fessor from  headquarters  to  the  youth  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  U.S." 

Paldsen  said  the  state's  liaison  officer  "told 
us  to  keep  In  mind  that  President  NUon  has 
promised  to  end  the  draft  by  1973,  generally 
supported  the  administration  and  asked  for 
more  time." 

"But  then  again  there  are  presently  four 
bills  to  reform  the  draft  before  Congress  and 


the  only  one  the  state  has  given  us  to  con- 
sider has  been  the  Administration's  bill  with 
Curtis  Tarr's  (head  of  selective  service)  and 
Mel  Laird's  (Secretary  of  Defense)  comments 
attached." 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SST 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Purdue  En- 
vironmental Action  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  in  opposition  to  the  SST. 
The  Purdue  group  wisely  concluded  that, 
on  national  priority  grounds,  the  super- 
sonic transport  should  not  be  continued 
at  Government  expense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Purdue  Environmental 
Action  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  Concerning  the  Super- 
sonic Transport 

(Presented  by  Linda  D.  Van  Llere) 
After  much  Investigation  and  study,  the 
decision  concerning  the  continued  funding 
of  the  SST  becomes  one  of  national  priorities. 
The  evaluation  of  the  project  should  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  human  needs; 
the  best  decision  must  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 

Does  our  country  need  a  supersonic  trans- 
port? The  airlines  says  yes  and  they  have 
the  firm  support  of  the  aerospace  industry. 
The  airlines  are  losing  a  great  deal  of  money 
based  on  their  figures  for  the  cost  per  person 
per  seat  mile  to  operate  an  aircraft.  It  Is  gen- 
erally felt  that  by  Increasing  the  number  of 
possible  flights  in  a  given  time  period,  the 
SST  would  be  more  economical  and  therefore 
the  answer  to  the  airlines'  financial  dilemma. 
It  is  said  that  only  the  SST  can  keep  the  In- 
dustry from  bankruptcy. 

Well-known  economists,  from  Milton 
Friedman  to  John  K.  Oalbralth,  disagree 
however.  With  added  construction  costs.  In- 
creased fuel  usage  and  maintenance,  and  the 
large  scale  airport  improvements  needed  to 
commercially  fiy  the  sui>ersonlc  aircraft,  it 
would  class  as  a  high  economy  risk.  Lawrence 
Moss  projects  that  by  1980,  the  actual  fuel 
consumption  of  the  vehicle  would  increase 
to  600  million  pounds  per  day — which  raises 
the  U.S.  annual  crude  oil  requirement  by 
V3.  By  using  twice  the  fuel  per  passenger 
mile  as  the  747,  the  SST  needs  will  greatly 
tax  the  world's  already  low  supply  of  fos- 
sil fuels  thereby  raising  the  cost.  The  in- 
creased costs  of  operation  will  not  allow  a 
lowering  of  air  fares  as  supporters  propose. 
In  fact  fares  will  more  likely  to  higher  making 
the  possibility  of  air  travel  available  to  an 
even  smaller  percentage  of  Americans.  If  the 
SST  would  be  so  economically  feasible  and 
would  reap  such  significant  financial  rewards, 
why  Is  it  that  the  airlines  are  not  willing  to 
fund  the  program  with  their  own  dollars?  It 
is  Interesting  that  if  the  SST  prototypes  are 
successful,  the  airlines  would  pay  back  the 
money  borrowed  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. However,  should  the  SST  not  be  suc- 
cessful this  would  not  be  the  case  and  the 
"experiment"  would  be  written  off  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense. 

Most  of  the  actual  effects  of  SST  emissions 
in  the  upper  atmosphere  can  only  be  predic- 
tions. But  these  predictions  are  not  Just  emo- 
tional ones  as  proponents  have  Implied;  they 
are  based  on  known  ecological  evidence.  The 
moisture  added  to  the  upper  atmosphere  wUl 
Increase  the  likelihood  of  cloudiness  and  the 
particles  formed  from  SO,,  hydrocarbons, 
and  soot  will  accumulate  In  the  atmosphere. 
The  result  will  be  to  raise  the  surface  tem- 


perature of  the  globe  by  preventing  the  re- 
radlatlon  of  solar  energy.  This  would  par- 
ticularly affect  areas  beneath  heavy  air  traf- 
fic— namely  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  There 
Is  no  statistical  data  In  this  regard  since 
testing  methods  as  well  as  the  instrumenta- 
tion to  do  that  testing  are  not  significantly 
developed.  The  testing  of  the  two  prototypes, 
however,  can  tell  little  about  the  cumulative 
effects  of  SST  emissions — those  that  could 
have  a  drastic  effect  on  our  climate. 

Very  recently  a  group  of  15  atmospheric 
physicists  stated  that  the  supersonic  trans- 
port pollutants  may  cause  an  increase  In  the 
ultra-violet  radiation  at  sea  level.  This  could 
possibly  Increase  the  Incidence  of  skin  can- 
cer. Another  Important  point,  however,  is 
that  ultra-violet  light  causes  the  breakdown 
of  chlorophyll  In  green  plants!  This  could 
have  a  more  far  reaching  effect  of  decreasing 
the  rate  of  world  food  production  at  a  time 
when  It  needs  to  be  greatly  Increased. 

It  Is  true  that  through  research  In  the  field 
of  aerospace  much  has  been  learned  which 
is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  average  American. 
Examples  Include  heat  resistant  china,  su- 
perior structural  materials,  and  better  com- 
munication systems.  But  there  are  many 
Americans  who  are  not  so  "average"  and 
need  better  housing,  better  schools,  and  bet- 
ter hospitals.  Our  country  vitally  needs  Im- 
proved mass  transportation  and  pKsUutlon 
control.  It  might  seem  more  rational  to  In- 
vest the  monies  proposed  for  the  SST  proto- 
types In  programs  to  develop  efficient  mass 
transit  systems.  This  would  certainly  benefit 
a  much  larger  segment  of  our  population 
and  represent  a  more  realistic  ordering  of 
our  national  priorities.  Engineers  needed  to 
build  an  SST  prototype  are  also  needed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  otir  human  environ- 
ment; the  latter  objective  Is  vital  to  our 
well-being  as  a  species. 


ISOLATION  CELLS  ON  CON 
SON  ISLAND 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  on 
February  21,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  news  story  from  Saigon  which 
reported  that  the  United  States  was  pay- 
ing $400,000  for  the  construction  of  288 
isolation  cells  on  Con  Son  Island,  the 
site  of  the  "tiger  cages"  discovered  some 
time  ago  by  an  inspection  team  from  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  which  is  responsible 
for  this  type  of  assistance,  to  make  ap- 
propriate inquiries.  He  replied  on  March 
16.  Because  of  the  Interesting  informa- 
tion it  contidns,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  exchange  of  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

February  27,  1971. 
Dr.  John  A.  Hannah, 

Administrator,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Dr.  Hannah:  I  enclose  an  Item  from 
the  New  York  Times  for  February  21  re- 
porting United  States  assistance  In  the  con- 
struction of  new  prison  facilities  on  Con- 
sOaI  Island.  South  Vietnam.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  providing  the  Committee  with  a 
report  on  this  matter,  particularly  as  to  the 
amount  of  United  States  aid  Involved.  Would 
you  also  supply  Information  concerning  any 
United  States  assistance  in  recent  years  In 
the  construction  of  other  prison  or  detention 
facilities  for  civilian  prisoners. 

In  this  connection,  would  you  also  supply 
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estimates  as  to  the  number  of  civilian  prison- 
ers or  detainees  now  being  held  In  South 
Vietnam  who  are  being  held  for  crimes 
against  the  state  or  who  would  in  our  view 
be  locked  uj>on  as  political  prisoners.  How 
many  of  the?e  are  being  held  on  Conson? 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W,    Pm-BRICHT. 

Chairman. 


|Fr.-.-,i  '.he  New  Y,Tk  Time  ,  Fer:   21.  1971] 
Tli-i:K  v.'age  Camp  lo  G-;i  Nlw  CtLLS — U.S.  Is 

SrrrDiNij  j400,000  on  P.iiio.v  vou  Saigon 

.-ArooN,  hoTTTH  Vietnam,  Feb.  20. — An 
age-icr  In  the  Unitad  £ta'..»3  mission  iiere  has 
c  mtra?  ed  f  r  t'-.s  cr usrruct: jn  of  a  prison 
comn^'iKd  con.-. sting  or  288  Isolation  cells  on 
Conson  Island. 

T.ie  new  -tUj  apparentlv  nre  b'-mg  pu:lt  tJ 
replace  the  Tiger  Cag^s.  or  d  .^cipU.'ihry  crli.i, 
discovered  there  last  summer  by  United 
States  Congressmen,  which  became  the  cen- 
ter :.l  controversy  both  h.^ie  and  in  the 
Unlretl  .-tates. 

The  M;l;tary  Asiistauce  Couimand  for  Civil 
Operat:ons  and  Rural  Development  ha.s  con- 
tracted the  R.MK.-Brt.J.,  a  United  States 
construction  consortium,  to  build  the  com- 
pound, at  a  cast  of  $400,000,  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States. 

.\crordi-^:s;  to  Frank  E.  Walton,  who  heads 
the  P!;'o.;c  Safety  Directorate  of  the  com- 
mand, t^ie  cells  wiU  augment  a  series  of  cells 
now  '-.nder  construction,  bringing  the  total 
to  400. 

Tae  Ccnc-cn  Prison  had  long  been  the  de- 
tention center  for  poitlcal  dissidents. 

T.-^  BE  "iNDrviovAt,  r.vrrs" 

C^mpariiig  V.\e  new  cells  with  the  Tl.;^er 
Cages.  Mr.  Walton  said  they  '.vere  "smuller, 
individual  uni  s  a^  compared  to  the  larger 
mulrlperson  Tiger  Cages." 

Specifications  called  for  a  set  of  "three  cell 
blocks,  each  partitioned  into  96  Is-ilation 
cells,  an  outer  compour.d  wall  of  concrete 
blcek,  a  lar-ed  wire  perimeter  fence  with 
security  gates." 

Prison  labcr  is  to  be  used.  Skilled  v.orkers 
are  to  bo  paid  75  cents  a  week  and  ncn-skllled 
labor  55  cents,  a  knowledgeable  source  re- 
vealed. 

RM.K-B.R.J.  stands  for  Raymond,  Morri- 
son, Knudsen  of  the  West  Coast  and  Brown. 
Root  and  Jones  of  Texas.  It  has  contributed 
to  most  of  the  American  military  complexes 
In  South  Vietnam  through  its  construction 
of  buildings,  airport  ruiiways  and  roads. 
Under  recent  contracts  call  for  R.M.K. -B.R.J. 
Is  building  S^uth  Vietnamese  military  sup- 
p>ort  base?. 

Washington,  Feb.  19. — The  State  Depart- 
ment said  today  that  prison  cells  being  In- 
stalled by  an  American  contractor  on  the 
Island  of  Conson  off  the  coast  of  South  Viet- 
nam were  designed  "according  to  modern 
penal  standards." 

The  spokesman  said  the  department  under- 
stood that  there  were  no  prisoners  at  the  old 
Tiger  Cage  prison,  that  all  prisoners  of  war, 
even  those  who  might  have  committed 
crimes,  had  been  removed  from  the  Island, 
and  that  the  new  cell  blocks  would  be  used 
only  for  ordinary  criminals. 

He  SH!d  he  did  not  know  whether  this  cate- 
gory would  Include  political  prisoners. 


Department  of  Stati, 
Agenct  roK  Intexmationai, 

DCVELOPMZNT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  16, 1971. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Pulbbioht, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Ckaibman:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  February  27,  1971,  concerning 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam   (OVN)    In    the   construction    of   new 


prison  facilities  on  Ccn  Son  Island  and  else- 
where in  Vietnam,  and  the  number  of  civil- 
ian prl."?oners  or  detaineeb  being  held  at  the 
Ccn  Son  Prison  or  in  other  QVN  Incarcera- 
tlt.n  facillllc  . 

There  are  no  AID.  funds  involved  in  the 
new  c  ^nstruc'ion  at  Con  Son.  T  he  Vietnam- 
ese Government  undertook  to  build  new 
maximum  .':ec-.irity  facilities  there  fr-uii  iheir 
own  resources.  Thei^e  consist  of  four  nc.v 
btiildings  designed  accord'.n;^  to  more  mod- 
ern penal  standards  than  the  old  French 
cells  rhey  are  to  replace  Decision  to  build 
the  nev/  structures  fallowed  severe  deteri^.ra- 
tlon  of  piisoner  Ui^cipline  after  the  old  cells 
Aere  vacated  and  the  maximum  security 
prisoners  were  hoa.-^jd  amon.j  the  othe;  pris- 
oners. 

The  first  of  the  ne^ff  building.-,  was  com- 
pleied  ill  Dccsmber  rnder  a  "self-help"  pro- 
gram of  the  Vieinnme.ie  Government  utiliz- 
ing prl.son  labor  Because  of  the  prolouged 
period  of  time  required  to  complete  the  lust 
building  and  worsemntt  of  discipline  p>rob- 
lems.  fi  decl.=;!on  was  reached  by  MAC 'CORDS 
in  Saigon  to  a^  Ijt  the  OVN  construct  the 
rep.-.aining  three  buildings  mo.e  ramdiy.  .A 
c.iitract  was  let  through  the  OfScer-in- 
Charge  of  Construction,  U.S.  Naval  Facili- 
ties Engineering  Command,  with  a  U  S.  con- 
struction company.  Rr.ym'.nd.  Morrl.son. 
Knud_eu-Brown.  Root  and  Jones,  utilizing 
local  currency  plaster  funds.  The  approxi- 
mate plaster  cost  of  this  contract  is,  we  un- 
derstand, equivalent  to  $400,000. 

With  reference  to  U.S.  assistance  In  the 
construction  of  other  prison  or  detention  fa- 
cilities for  civilian  prisoners,  the  U.S  has 
furnished  the  piaster  equivalent  of  $6,235.- 
000  from  1963  through  1970  for  cons^ruction 
and  or  renovation  of  correction  and  deten- 
tion facilities  throughout  Vietnam  to  assist 
the  GVN  In  its  efforts  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  spacer  for  prisoners  cm- 
fined  to  correction  and  detention  facilities. 
The  greater  part  of  these  funds  (85'"r)  was 
provided  after  the  Viet  Cong  oifenslve  at  the 
tlrue  of  the  Tet  holidays  in  1968. 

Records  supplied  by  the  GVN  reflect  that 
31,597  civilian  prisoners  were  being  held  at 
the  end  of  January  1971  In  South  Vietnam's 
correction  and  detention  facilities.  Statistics 
provided  by  the  Vietnamese  Directorate  of 
Corrections  Indicate  all  are  convicted  or  de- 
tained awaiting  trial  under  various  civil 
laws  or  decrees.  Approximately  65^1  of  these 
are  classified  as  "communist  criminals"  and 
35 "T^  as  "common  criminals"  charged  with 
such  crimes  as  murder,  larcency,  etc.  Con- 
fined on  Co  1  Son  are  1,925  GVN  "military 
personnel  convicted  of  civil  crimes,"  5,832 
"communist  criminals"  and  286  "common 
criminals,"  all  of  whom  have  been  sentenced 
under  Vietnamese  laws  and  decrees. 

If  v.e  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  he.sltate  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Hannah. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  LEGISLATIVE 
PACKAGE  ON  REORGANIZATION 
OF  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President's  legislative 
proposals  for  revamping  the  structure  of 
executive  departments  will  tomorrow  be 
placed  before  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress. 

As  we  all  well  know,  the  primary  and 
overriding  purpose  of  these  proposals  L"? 
to  make  Government  more  responsive, 
to  reduce  the  gap  between  promise  and 
performance.  The  program  outlined  to- 
day recommends  the  consolidation  of 


i.even  departments  into  four,  speclfl. 
caily: 

A  Departmsnt  of  Human  Resources 
to  deal  with  the  .social  needs  of  indi- 
viduals, aj  members  oi  a  family; 

A  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
m.^nt  to  sei  e  the  needs  of  both  rural  and 
u'-ban  communities; 

A  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
concerned  with  preservation  and  bal- 
anced use  of  the  vital  reiourcca  of  our 
physical  environment;  and  lastly, 

A  Department  of  Economic  Affairs, 
overseeing  the  Nation's  prosperity  and 
assuring  economic  growth. 

These  recommendations  to  focus  re- 
sponsibility within  the  executive  branch 
are  non-partisan  in  nature.  While  based 
most  immediately  on  propc^als  submit- 
ted at  the  end  of  last  year  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisor^'  Council  on  Executive 
Organization,  the  recommendations  re- 
flect the  collected  wisdom  and  research 
of  various  Presidential  task  forces  over 
the  past  three  decades.  These  groups  in- 
clude the  President's  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Management,  1937,  chaired 
by  Louis  Brownlow;  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
1949,  chaired  by  Herbert  Hoover;  and  the 
second  commission  chaired  by  Herbert 
Hoover  of  1955;  the  Temple  University 
Survey  of  Federal  Reorganization  of 
1953;  the  Report  on  the  Status  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  Recommendations 
by  Meyer  Kestnbaum  of  1956-58;  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Reorganization  chaired  by  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  1953-60;  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Government  Or- 
ganization chaired  by  Don  Price,  1964; 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Govern- 
ment Organization  led  by  Ben  Heine- 
man,  1967;  the  President  Elect's  Task 
Force  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  led  by  Franklin  Lindsay,  1968- 
69;  end  the  President  E'ect's  Task 
Force  on  Inter-governmental  Fiscal 
Relations  led  by  Richard  Nathan, 
1968-69. 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  the  theory 
underlying  the  President's  plan.  I  expect 
next  week  to  introduce  legislation  spe- 
cifically directed  to  Implementing  the 
purposes  of  that  plan,  and  hope  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
this  important  endeavor.  My  esteemed 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  has  informed  me 
of  his  intent  to  have  the  full  committee 
hold  comprehensive  hearings  on  each  of 
these  proposals.  During  the  course  of 
those  hearings,  we  will  examine  in  detail 
the  many  and  diverse  ramifications  of 
these  proposals  and  modify  and  improve 
them  as  new  factors  come  to  light.  In 
this  way  we  can  shape  legislation  that 
will  achieve  the  desired  goal  of  improv- 
ing our  government. 

One  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  is  that  their  govern- 
ment is  unwieldy,  overlapping,  ineffec- 
tive, and  IneflQclent.  We  can  respond  to 
this  concern  and  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  effectiveness  of  Ameri- 
can Government  by  studjdng,  improving 
and  acting  on  these  bills  in  a  strong, 
bipartisan  effort. 


March  24,  1971 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  JOINS  IN  DIS- 
CUSSION OP  "NATIONAL  WEEK  OP 
CONCERN  FOR  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR  -MISSING  IN  ACTION" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
few  parents  or  wives  who  would  not,  this 
very  day,  eagerly  trade  places  with  their 
son  or  husband  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong.  So  any 
exprcsiions  of  concern  for  these  1,600 
brave  men  I  make  seems  paUld  compared 
with  the  anguish  and  anxiety  felt  by 
their  lovea  ones  at  home. 

I  am  privileged  to  join  with  Senators 
who  spoke  yesterday,  in  marking  this 
"National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War  Missing  in  Action."  It  is  a  pos- 
tiu-e  of  unanimity  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  lo,':t  on  those  who  hold  the  fate  of 
these  American  servicemen  in  their 
hands.  The  Nation  has  been  divided  over 
the  conduct  of  the  war  itself,  but  Amer- 
icans are  against  these  imprisoned  coun- 
trymen being  pawns  in  the  game  of  war. 

There  are  few  fears  more  terrifying 
than  fear  of  the  unknown.  For  almost 
7  years,  some  Americans  have  existed 
with  the  brutal  doubt  that  loved  ones 
may  yet  live,  but  convinced  over  a  long 
period  of  numbness  and  sorrow  that  a 
just  God  would  erase  such  doubt. 

Our  appeals  in  the  name  of  humanity 
to  other  countries  and  organizations 
have  not  worked;  the  direct  approach  of 
a  Sontay  sortie  has  failed.  There  is  left 
only  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Indo- 
china and  the  full  moral  weigh  of  civil- 
ized nations  brought  to  bear  on  this 
problem  to  effect  the  release  of  this  spe- 
cial class  of  war  victims.  In  the  Interim, 
there  is  the  intangible  force  of  a  con- 
cerned citizenry  and  the  power  of  collec- 
tive prayer  to  sustain  those  who  weep. 

I  commend  my  fellow  Senators  for 
their  action  in  promulgating  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  President  for  proclaiming 
this  week  of  national  concern.  It  is  one 
in  which  all  of  us  join.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
not  relent  in  our  efforts  to  overcome  the 
barriers  of  secrecy  that  prevail,  and  in 
our  attempts  to  assure  that  until  these 
imprisoned  Americans  are  freed  they 
will  receive  the  himiane  treatment  civi- 
lized nations  demand. 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
shall  place  in  the  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle written  by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  on  the  proposed 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

In  this  article,  Governor  Hickel  de- 
scribes his  love  of  the  primitive  wilder- 
ness beauty  of  Northern  Alaska.  He  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  the  protection  of  this 
scenic  area  is  compatible  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  pipeline,  which  will  be  the 
largest  private  construction  project  in 
the  history  of  man.  Mr.  Hickel  points  out 
that— 

Aa  long  a5  the  federal  goTemment  stands 
behind  the  strict  environmental  stipulations 
which  we  esUbllshed  for  this  project ...  we 
can  enjoy  both  the  resources  treasure  and  the 
wUd  grandeur  of  Alaska. 

This  observation  Is  made  with  the 
knowledge  that  America's  energy  needs 


are  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate  and 
that  we  now  have  the  technology  to 
construct  the  pipeline  in  accordance  with 
sound  conservation  principles.  I  strongly 
support  this  position  and  recommend  Mr. 
Hickel's  article  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Alaskan  Pipeline  Is  Essentiax, 
(By  Walter  J.  Hickel) 

Anchorage. — I  cherish  Alaska's  beauty.  I 
call  It  Alaska's  "resource  of  the  heart  and 
soul."  I  would  not  give  the  pipeline  project 
my  support  if  I  were  not  convinced — by  facts 
rather  than  emotion — that  It  can  be  built 
without  harming  this  beauty.  The  key  lies 
with  the  Government,  and  its  determination 
to  meet  Its  responslbUltles  to  John  Q.  Citizen. 

Most  Americans,  whether  "developers," 
"preservationists,"  or  "conservationists" — 
where  I  place  myself — agree  that  the  United 
States  needs  more  petroleum  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  feed,  fuel,  move  and  light  our 
nation. 

The  statistics  tell  the  story:  Present- 
known,  domestic  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  are 
40  billion  barrels.  Dally  consumption  of  these 
products  amounts  to  some  14  mUUons  bar- 
rels a  day.  of  which  roughly  four  mUUon  bar- 
rels come  from  nondomestlc  sources,  prl- 
marUy  the  Middle  East. 

As  Individuals  we  are  free,  within  some 
practical  limits,  to  curtail  our  consumption 
of  these  resources.  But  we  cannot  turn  off 
the  Ignition  of  America  without  plunging 
ourselves  Into  economic,  political  and  Indus- 
trial darkness. 

We  need  Alaska's  Slope  oil.  But  we  also 
need,  perhaps  now  more  than  at  any  previous 
point  In  our  history,  to  respect  the  environ- 
ment, and  to  realize  that  environmental 
considerations  are  needed.  Rape  of  our  re- 
sources Is  generally   an   Irreversible  process. 

If  nature  had  to  put  that  oil  somewhere, 
I'm  glad  It  was  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  and  not  in  the  Tetons,  or  the  Sierras, 
or  Cape  Cod.  America  enjoys  a  cherished  and 
Unmeasurable  wealth  of  frontier  grandeur 
and  environmental  bounty  In  Its  49th  State. 
And  within  Alaska's  vast  reaches,  I  believe 
we  have  room  to  set  aside  Just  15  square 
miles,  out  of  Alaska's  586,000  square  inlles, 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  entire  right-of-way 
for  an  800-mlle  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  a  deep-water  pert  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

The  Insistence  of  Americans  that  the  pipe- 
line's Integrity  be  guaranteed  in  advance  is 
just  and  proper,  and  gratifying  to  those  who 
demand  wise  use  of  our  resources— without 
abuse. 

Soon  after  I  became  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  question  of  moving  oil  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  an  ice-free  port  came  before 
me.  There  were  pressures:  pressure  from 
those  who  said  nothing  should  happen,  and 
from  those  who  demanded  that  It  happen 
Immediately.  But  pressure  comes  with  re- 
sponslbUlty,  and  responsible  action  could 
come  only  after  all  Interests  were  considered 
for  the  benefit  of  200  million  Americans. 

God  gave  to  America  an  abundance  of 
resources — not  to  destroy,  but  to  use  and 
enjoy,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  following  gen- 
erations. We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  civil 
war  of  priorities — neighbor  against  neighbor, 
man  against  need — over  the  preservation  or 
lise  of  our  resources.  Bitter  voices  are  raised, 
on  the  one  side  pleading,  "Give  us  work, 
give  us  energy  for  our  homes";  on  the  other 
side  shouting,  "Stop  the  destruction  of  our 
environment,  protect  our  wildlife  and  our 
wilderness." 

Somewhere    In    between    there's    a    small 


voice  that  insists  that  If  we  do  It  right  we 
can  work  together  and  respond  to  both 
needs.  We  cannot  undo  all  of  the  wrongs  of 
yesterday,  but  we  can  guide  responsibly  the 
needs  of  tomorrow.  We  cannot  condone  ex- 
ploitation cf  one  resource  at  the  expense  of 
another,  but  neither  can  we  preserve  un- 
touched all  of  thoje  resources  that  man 
needs. 

All  human  needs  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, those  of  everyday  necessity  such 
as  energy,  as  well  as  those  of  less  tangible 
but  equal  importance  such  as  scenic  beauty. 

In  evaluating  the  entire  eitaatlon  regard- 
ing the  trauE-Alaska  pipeline,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  make  "use"  and  "concervatlon" 
compatible.  As  long  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stands  behlr.d  the  strict  environmental 
stipulations  which  we  estabiUhed  for  this 
project — to  be  the  largest  private  engineering 
enterprire  in  the  history  of  man — we  can 
enjoy  both  the  resources  treasure  and  the 
wild  grandeur  of  Alaska, 

I  have  dreamed  of  the  day  when  man 
would  change  his  attitude  toward  the  Arctic. 
There  is  vastness,  untouched  and  primitive. 
There  Is  beauty,  peace,  wealth  and  oppor- 
tunity. A  treasure  chest  of  oil  and  other 
resources  lie  under  the  barren  North  Slope. 
At  the  same  time,  other  vast  areas  of  Alaska 
are  of  tremendous  beauty,  and  promise  to  be 
an  even  more  Important  resource  for  re- 
freshing the  spirit  of  man  for  as  long  as 
the  human  species  Inhabits  earth. 


WILLIAM  PROXMIRE— GIANT 
KILLER 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  lone- 
liness of  the  long-distance  runner  is  a 
movie  theme  that  is  quite  familiar  to  my 
Wisconsin  colleague.  Bill  Proxmire.  For 
years  he  has  been  making  a  daily  5-mile 
run  to  the  Senate  Office  Building.  And 
for  years  he  has  been  setting  the  pace 
against  the  SST.  Both  actions  have  been 
relatively  singular  positions  with  only  a 
few  companions  to  join  in  the  competi- 
tion to  halt  Federal  funding  of  the  SST. 

Today  the  SST  race  is  over,  and  again 
the  man  that  led  the  entire  way  is  Bill 
Proxmire.  This  year,  however,  a  majority 
of  tlie  Senate  joined  in  the  competition 
on  our  team,  and  it  was  not  quite  so 
lonely  an  exercise. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Bill  for 
his  perseverance  and  efforts  and  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  article 
entitled  "William  Proxmire,  the  Giant 
Killer,"  published  in  this  week's  issue  of 
Time  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

William    Psozmire,    the    Giant   ifrtj.n 

Proposals  for  Government  funding  of  an 
American  suptersonlc  transport  date  back  ten 
years — the  same  amount  of  time  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  has  spent  opposing  It.  From 
1961  to  1969,  Proxmire  engaged  In  five  losing 
campaigns  ag&lnst  SST  appropriations.  He 
has  filibustered  and  conducted  hearings, 
hammering  away  in  a  personal  crusade 
against  the  "perfectly  trivial  purpose  of  de- 
veloping an  SST,  seeing  how  rapidly  we  can 
already  fly  people  overseas."  It  was  the  kind 
of  tenacity  that  has  made  Proxmire  the  bane 
of  defense  contractors,  pork-barreling  col- 
leagues and  consumer  frauds. 

He  is  a  loner  and  a  maverick  who  disdains 
the  Senate  "club"  way  of  conducting  busi- 
ness, and  as  a  result,  his  effectiveness  as  a 
legislator  has  been  uneven.  Proxmire  came 
to  the  Senate  In  1957  after  winning  a  Bi>e- 
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clal  election  to  fill  the  seat  vacated  by  Joseph 
McCarthy's  death.  His  committee  assign- 
ments Included  Banking  and  Currency.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  he  used  to 
help  shape  his  reputatlcn  as  one  of  the  chief 
watrhdogs  of  Government  waste. 

An  early  run-in  with  Senate  tradition 
came  in  1959  when  he  attacked  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  for  his  autocratic 
rule  of  the  Senate.  Proxmlre's  popularity 
with  insiders  was  further  eroded  by  hlfi 
penchant  for  paring  fat  Oovernment  work 
projects  dear  to  the  Senate's  patronage  heart. 

Until  the  late  "608  he  was  considered  a 
scattershot  Senator,  but  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  he  has  homed  In  on  some  major 
issues.  In  1967  he  pushed  a  truth-ln-lendlng 
bill  through  the  Senate  that  had  langtUshed 
for  four  terms.  He  uncovered  the  %2  billion 
cost  overrun  on  the  C-6A  and  defense  con- 
tractors' hiring  of  former  high-ranking  mili- 
tary officers.  PlnaUy,  he  Is  close  to  success 
In  his  flght  against  the  SST. 

His  stafl  was  treated  to  clear  evidence  of 
his  delight  with  the  House  defeat  ol  funds 
for  the  big  plane;  from  inside  his  suite  In 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  could  be 
beard  the  voice  of  the  usually  taciturn 
Proxmlre  singing  Bill  from  the  old  musical 
Show  Boat.  His  office  reflects  his  personal 
style — sparsely  furnished.  Its  green  walls 
completely  devoid  of  pictures  or  decorations. 
The  only  homey  touch  Is  the  hot  plate  tised 
to  make  his  breakfast  at  the  office  after  his 
4.8-mUe  run— not  a  Jog — to  the  office  and 
200  push-upa.  At  55,  Proxmlre  Is  nearly  as 
fit  as  he  was  as  an  undergraduate  boxer  and 
football  player  at  Yale. 

As  the  SST  flght  goes  down  to  Its  final 
stage,  Proxmlre's  groundwork.  Is  largely 
done.  Testimony  of  economists  and  environ- 
mentalists Is  already  In,  and  the  body  of  In- 
formation he  has  developed  against  the  plane 
over  the  years  Is  well  known  to  his  col- 
leagues. He  does  not  wring  votes  from  fellow 
Senators  with  deals  and  high-pressure  prom- 
ises, as  members  of  the  club  would  do,  but 
he  relishes  the  upcoming  battle  for  the  final 

handful  of  votes:  "It's  going  to  be  a 

Interesting  week." 


MEDICAL  AND  HEALTH-CARE 
FACILrnES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  the  Nation  has  faced  a  major  crisis 
in  attempting  to  provide  adequate  med- 
ical and  health-care  facilities  for  its  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  income,  age,  or  race. 
E^veryday  reports  are  rampant  about 
the  rising  costs  of  hospitalization,  lack 
of  medical  manpower,  and  overtaxed 
conditions  existing  in  medical  institu- 
tions. Criticisms  are  made  about  the  mis- 
direction of  Federal  and  State  fimds, 
the  lack  of  adequate  planning  for  future 
expansion  of  medical  facilities,  and  the 
InsufiQcient  efforts  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  have  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  these  services. 

Nevertheless,  occasionally  a  commu- 
nity comes  to  attention  which,  by  its 
energies,  has  accomplished  in  the  health 
field  that  which  most  deem  impossible. 
Mr.  President,  Rossvllle,  Ind.,  is  one  such 
community.  Essential  health  services 
have  been  provided  for  its  elderly 
through  a  most  commendable  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  imusual  generosity  dis- 
played by  its  residents.  Over  $300,000  in 
cash  and  property  were  contributed  to- 
ward the  cost  of  erecting  a  96-bed  con- 
valescent center  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
of  that  area. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Joseph 


Bonner,  trust  officer  of  the  Lafayette 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  de- 
scribed in  graphic  terms  the  remarkable 
accomplishments  of  this  small  commu- 
nity in  providing  a  fine  new  health-care 
facility.  In  particular  he  singled  out  for 
special  praise  the  work  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Rodkey  who  spearheaded  these  efforts. 
Because  this  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  local  cooperation  and  team  effort 
when  properly  dii-ected  can  achieve,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  Rossville 
and  especially  Mr.  Rodkey,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  certain  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Bonner's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latatette  Banie  &  Tbttst  Co., 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  February  22. 1971. 
Senator  Bibch  E.  Bath,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sbnatob  Bath:  This  Is  neither  a 
letter  complaining  about  something  nor  a 
letter  requesting  Federal  Funds  for  some 
worthy  cause.  This  Is  a  letter  to  report  to 
you  that  the  Hoosler  spirit  of  Initiative,  com- 
munlty-mlndedness  and  hard  work  Is  stlU 
very  much  alive  In  the  countryside  In  and 
around  RossvUle,  Indiana. 

Almost  three  yeairs  ago  the  people  of  the 
Rossvllle  area  decided  that  they  needed  a 
convalescent  home  for  their  aged  and  Inflrm. 
And  they  set  about  to  get  the  Job  done  and 
did  It. 

On  the  iBt  of  February,  1971,  the  doors 
of  the  96-bed  Mllner  Community  Health 
Care  Center  opened  and  the  first  patients 
were  admitted.  This  event,  however,  was  only 
the  necessary  result  of  a  tremendous  effort. 

Donated  land  and  money  accounted  for 
approximately  $320,000.00  of  the  approxi- 
mately $750,000.00  cost,  of  which  sum  over 
$100,000.00  was  given  by  "little  people".  No 
tax  money,  no  grants  from  any  government 
or  agency  brought  this  remarkable  feat  about. 
And.  the  facility  will  operate  as  a  not-for- 
profit  corporation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  Lafayette 
representative  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  and  as  such,  I  witnessed 
these  RossvlUe-area  people  in  action.  They 
impressed  me  with  their  zeal.  I  only  attended 
meetings — did  no  real  work. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  point  of  my  letter. 
Is  there  some  kind  of  award  or  some  kind  of 
recognition  that  can  be  given  the  Rossvllle 
community  for  this  spirit?  Would  It  be 
possible  to  recognize  In  some  manner  the 
Individual  efforts  of  Mr.  Ralph  Rodkey,  a 
Rossvllle  implement  dealer,  who  took  hotu-s 
of  his  time  (away  from  his  business)  to 
supervise  the  construction,  to  arrange  for 
the  mortgage  loan,  to  purchase  the  equip- 
ment and  to  see  to  It  that  the  building  and 
Its  equipment  and  furnishings  passed  all 
Inspections? 

The  construction  of  a  nursing  home  by 
a  farm  Implement  dealer  must  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  he  should  at  least  be  made 
a  Sagamore  of  the  Wabash.  Mr.  Rodkey 
would  probably  be  angry  if  he  knew  I  was 
writing  this  letter,  but  I  believe  such  efforts 
need  to  be  publicized. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  A.  Bonner, 

Trust  Officer. 


BUD    HORN    MEMORIAL    SCHOLAR- 
SHIP 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hundreds  of  friends  of  the  late  Harold  G. 
Horn,  affectionately  known  as  "Bud"  to  a 
host  of  people,  are  forming  the  "Bud 


Horn  Memorial  Scholtirship"  in  the 
memory  of  this  outstanding  citizen,  who 
was  a  native  of  Oregon  for  many  of  his 
58  years.  Bud  Horn  was  a  cherished 
friend  of  mine. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
eulogy  delivered  by  Don  Robinson,  the 
letter  written  by  Emory  E.  Moore  in  con- 
nection with  this  scholarship,  and  the  let- 
ter of  Barbara  Horn,  Mr.  Horn's  daugh  • 
ter,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EuLOGT  to  Bud  Horn 

(At  the  funeral  services  held  "for  Bud  Horn 
on  November  4,  1970,  the  following  eulogy 
was  delivered  by  Don  Robinson,  long-time 
associate  of  Bud  Horn  as  a  member  of  BMA's 
Portland  Branch  Office.) 

It  Is  not  the  length  of  life  that  matters  but 
how  it  is  lived.  That  Is  the  thing  that 
counts — 

It  Is  not  how  long  but  how  well. 

Bud  had  the  admirable  quality  of  overlook- 
ing people's  weaknesses  and  faults  and  com- 
mending them  for  their  good  points.  He  never 
said  a  critical  or  harsh  word  against  anyone. 
He  believed  in  people  and  hoped  for  the  best 
In  their  lives. 

He  was  a  splendid  organizer  and  didn't  be- 
lieve in  "divide  and  conquer,"  but  always  In- 
stigated a  spirit  of  togetherness  and  unity  to 
see  that  the  Job  was  well  done. 

He  loved  his  work  and  his  enthusiasm  was 
Infectious.  He  had  patience  with  his  sales- 
men that  was  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Horn  liked  people  and  enjoyed  making 
people  happy.  The  tickets  for  ball  games,  the 
Christmas  gifts,  and  numerous  other 
things — displayed  his  "big  heart"  and  gener- 
osity. 

He  was  a  "boss"  that  was  approachable  .  .  . 
sensitive  to  the  problems  of  his  salesmen 
and  others — far  outside  the  line  of  duty.  He 
had  a  "listening  ear"  and  was  warm  and 
friendly  to  people  In  all  walks  of  life. 

Bud  respected  his  family  and  was  con- 
cerned about  them.  This  concern  extended 
to  all  his  friends  and  their  families  as  well. 

Three  months  ago,  Bud  and  I  had  a  close 
talk  about  what  life  Is  really  about.  He  said 
a  person  couldn't  Just  become  a  Christian 
and  then  not  do  any  good  works. 

For  the  most  part,  people  only  know  us 
on  the  surface — but  often.  In  a  man-to-man 
conversation,  a  person  will  reveal  how  deep 
the  water  really  runs.  He  will  reveal  matters 
we  had  no  concept  about — such  as  the  neces- 
sity to  be  prepared  for  death  by  Inviting 
Christ  to  oome  into  your  life. 

Bud  believed  in  prayer.  When  you  believe  In 
organizations — you  get  only  what  organiza- 
tions can  do.  When  you  believe  in  educa- 
tion— you  get  only  what  education  can  do. 
When  you  believe  In  man — you  get  only  what 
man  can  do. 

But — when  you  believe  in  prayer — you  get 
what  God  can  do. 

It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  adequately  ex- 
press the  gratitude  and  feelings  of  Bud's 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  over  the 
past  years.  But  I  personally  believe  that  I 
have  become  a  better  person  Just  to  have 
known  a  man  of  Bud's  calibre. 

John  11:  25-26  paraphrased  says.  Anyone 
who  believes  In  Me,  even  though  he  dies  like 
anyone  else,  shall  live  again. 

He  Is  given  eternal  life  for  believing  In  Me 
and  shall  never  perish. 

"For  true  friendship.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
have  emptied  a  brotherly  glass  to  each  other, 
to  have  sat  In  the  same  form  at  school,  to 
have  met  frequently  at  the  same  cafe,  to 
have  conversed  courteously  In  the  street,  to 
have  sung  the  same  songs  at  the  same  club, 
to  have  worn  the  same  colors  as  politicians, 
to  have  extolled  one  another  In  the  press  . . . 
Friendship,   Indeed,  Is  one   of   the  greatest 
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boons  God  can  bestow  on  man  ...  It  Is  a 
union  of  our  finest  feelings;  a  disinterested 
binding  of  hearts,  and  a  sympathy  between 
two  souls.  It  is  an  undeflnable  trust  we  re- 
pose in  one  another,  a  constant  communi- 
cation between  two  minds,  and  an  unremit- 
ting anxiety  for  each  other's  souls  .  .  ." 

—J.  Hill 
Albant,  Orxg.,  March  1971. 

Dear  Friend:  As  one  of  Bud  Horn's  per- 
sonal friends,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
we  need  to  insure  that  his  memory  continues 
on.  Bud  did  so  much  for  us  and  meant  so 
much  to  so  many  that  it  Is  important — in 
fact,  essential — that  his  friends  perpetuate 
his  good  name  and  the  Joy  which  it  con- 
stantly represented. 

A  memorial  scholarship  fund  Is  being  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose,  to  honor  Bud 
Horn.  This  fund — its  minimum  objective  Is 
$150,000— vrtll  endow  a  program  that  will  for- 
ever a.ssoclate  Bud's  name  with  excellence 
in  education.  The  program,  patterned  after 
that  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship,  will  encour- 
age and  assist  outstanding  students  enrolling 
at  Oregon  State  University,  University  of 
Oregon,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  College — the 
institutions  that  were  closest  to  Bud's  heart 

Following  Bud's  ovm  Ideals,  the  Bud  Horn 
Scholar  will  not  be  a  one-sided  man,  or  a 
selfish  man.  He  will  have  Intellectual  ability 
founded  upon  sound  character.  Leadership 
and  successfu  participation  will  be  present 
In  abundance.  We  Intend  to  make  the  Bud 
Horn  Memorial  Scholarship  as  prestigious  at 
the  high  school  level  as  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship is  at  the  college  level. 

Thanks  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Emort  E.  Moork, 

Chairman, 
Bud  Horn  Memorial  Committee. 

(What  Bud  Horn  meant  to  his  family  is 
beautifully  expressed  In  this  letter  from  his 
oldest  daughter,  Barbara,  to  BMA's  Chairman 
and  President,  W.  D.  Grant.) 

Dear  Mr.  Grant:  Thank  you  for  your 
lovely  letter. 

They  say  that  few  men  love  their  work  and 
I  think  this  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  be 
whole.  Daddy  loved  the  Business  Men's  As- 
surance Company  with  every  fiber  In  him. 
Prom  the  time  I  learned  to  talk  and  under- 
stand, I  grew  up  with  this  love  pounded  Into 
my  brain.  Although  he  never  had  a  son  to 
carry  out  his  business  Image,  I  can  tell  you 
that  my  sisters  and  I  knew  what  Integrity 
and  discipline  were  from  following  his  de- 
votion to  your  company.  We  have  had  a  beau- 
tiful upbringing  thanks  to  his  success  and 
the  Inner  qualities  only  Bud  Hoim  could 
convey  to  us. 

I  know  you  are  as  sad  as  we  are  at  his 

death.  But  Daddy  packed  100  year*  into  68 

and  still  came  out  on  top.  He  always  told  me 

Attitude    Is    everything    in    Ufe,   Barbara" 

What  more  can  I  say. 

Barbara  Horn. 


HOSPITAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SAVES  LIVES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
It  was  my  privilege  to  preside  over  a 
series  of  hearings  held  by  a  special  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  In  studying  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  permanent,  compre- 
hensive program  of  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance. 

In  the  course  of  those  hearings  which 
examined  the  experiences  of  communities 
devastated  by  Hurricane  Camille,  the 
subcommittee  considered  practically 
every  facet  of  emergency  relief  during 
disasters. 

Among  other  matters  our  attention 
centered  on  such  problems  as  predisaster 
relief,  debris  removal,  fire  suppression 


grants,  temporary  housing  assistance, 
emergency  transi>ortation,  community 
tax  relief,  unemployment,  food  stamps, 
and  emergency  communications. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments 
which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee was  a  special,  regional  hos- 
pital two-way  radio  communications  net- 
work called  the  HEAR  system — hospital 
emergency  administrative  radio — which 
enables  participating  hospitals  in  a  dis- 
aster area  to  have  immediate  and  con- 
tinuous communications  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  with  hospitals  outside  the  dis- 
aster area,  and  which  enables  detailed 
information  regarding  the  distribution 
of  casualties  and  the  need  for  medical 
supplies  to  be  made  available  imme- 
diately. 

Last  month,  according  to  an  article 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  this  new  type 
system  demonstrated  how  helpful  it  can 
be  in  dealing  with  major  emergencies. 
The  HEAR  communications  system  set 
up  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  about  a  year 
ago  by  the  Hospital  Council  of  Southern 
California  proved  to  be  instrumental  in 
coordinating  the  resources  of  the  110 
hospitals  tied  into  the  system  during  the 
recent,  tragic  earthquake. 

According  to  the  article  in  the  Times, 
because  telephone  communications  had 
been  disrupted  in  so  many  places  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  the  HEAR  system 
was  the  only  reliable  means  of  commu- 
nications. It  was  through  the  HEAR  sys- 
tem that  available  medical  personnel 
were  dispatched  to  the  areas  where  they 
were  most  needed  and  that  medical  facil- 
ities were  located  and  prepared  for  the 
arrival  of  disaster  victims.  Similarly,  I 
have  learned  that  in  the  Mississippi  tor- 
nado a  similar  statewide  radio  medical 
network  proved  to  be  extremely  valuable 
in  coordinating  medical  relief  efforts  fol- 
lowing the  devastation  wrought  there  on 
February  21. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article 
referred  to  earlier;  an  editorial  from  the 
same  newspaper;  and  a  short  article  and 
editorial  from  the  American  Medical 
News  of  March  8  describing  the  Missis- 
sippi network  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  "nmes,  Feb.  10,  1971] 

Radio  Network:  Disaster  Planning  Brinos 

Quick  Aid 

(By  William  Drummond) 

Loe  Angeles  County's  medical  disaster 
planning  paid  off  Tuesday  In  fast,  smooth  as- 
sistance given  to  hundreds  of  persons  In- 
jured or  evacuated  from  their  beds  In  dam- 
aged hospitals  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake. 

A  short-wave  radio  network — set  up  only 
about  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of  $250,000 — was 
used  to  coordinate  the  resources  of  the  110 
hospitals  In  the  county  Included  In  th«i 
system. 

The  network  (called  HEAR,  short  for  Hoe- 
pltel  Emergency  Administration  Radio)  was 
headquartered  at  Valley  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital. In  addition,  the  Hospital  Council  of 
Southern  California,  4777  Sunset  Blvd., 
served  as  the  countywlde  clearinghouse  for 
requests  for  medical  personnel  and  facilities. 

However,  Frank  St.  Denis,  assistant  execu- 
tive director  of  the  hospital  council,  told  The 
Times  there  Is  one  serious  flaw  In  the  radio 
network:  The  U.S.  government's  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  are  not  tied  into  It. 


The  San  Fernando  Veterans  Hospital 
one  of  the  hardest  hit.  About  300  to  300  pa- 
tients had  to  be  evacuated.  Most  of  them 
went  to  the  veterans  hospital  In  Sepulveda. 

The  first  warning  that  the  Sepulveda  staff 
could  expect  a  large  number  of  evacuees  from 
San  Fernando  Veterans  came  from  a  Los  An- 
geles city  fireman,  who  came  In  at  8:30  a.m. 
and  asked  for  all  the  beds  they  could  pre- 
pare. This  was  2>4  hours  after  the  quake 
struck. 

ST  STEM   HIGHLT  PRAISED 

But  for  hospitals  participating  In  HEAH 
the  radio  network  had  functioned  "beauti- 
fully," said  St.  Denis.  "I  don't  know  what  we 
woiild  have  done  without  it." 

It  was  via  HEAR  that  available  doctors  and 
nurses  were  dispatched  to  the  right  places. 
And  it  was  via  HEAR  that  available  hoepltal 
beds  were  found  for  the  hundreds  evacuated 
from  damaged  hospitals. 

Evacuations  took  place  at  Olive  View  Hos- 
pital (400  patients)  and  Holy  Cross  Hoepltal 
in  Mission  Hills  (150  patients).  Both  hospi- 
tals were  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  placing  evacuated  patients, 
the  radio  network  was  Instrumental  In  other 
work,  said  St.  Denis. 

With  Gerald  Allenbaugh  manning  the  ra- 
dio at  Valley  Presbyterian,  operating  toobob 
were  readied  with  doctors  standing  by  for 
the  arrival  of  patients.  Sp>eclal  respiration 
equipment  was  located  and  made  available. 
Units  of  blood,  special  sutures  and  other  vital 
Items  were  tracked  down. 

Many  of  these  supplies,  as  well  as  medical 
personnel,  were  fiown  to  the  scene  via  hell- 
copters  or  transi>orted  on  the  streets  with 
police  escort. 

With  forewarning,  Ooimty-USC  Medical 
Center  was  braced  for  an  Infiux  of  quake  pa- 
tients from  other  areas  about  7:30  a.m.  Its 
night  staff  of  doctors,  nurses,  orderlies  and 
custodial  help  was  held  over.  The  halls  were 
filled  with  waiting  wheeled  stretchers. 

The  medical  staff  then  cleared  out  all  per- 
sons with  no  acute  problems  or  routine  ill- 
nesses. They  were  asked  to  come  back  another 
day. 

All  elective  surgery  was  postponed.  Pa- 
tients who  could  be  discharged  were  sent 
home. 

As  the  quake  patients  arrived,  they  were 
sorted  quickly  by  medical  personnel.  A  minor 
trauma  area  was  set  up  for  victims  of  cuts 
and  bruises;  the  auditorium  for  the  chron- 
ically ill,  and  the  main  emergency  room  for 
the  acutely  111. 

HELD    THEIR    HANDS 

Nurse  Nancy  M.  Bite,  coordinating  the 
County-use  nursing  services,  said  that  after 
the  patients  came  to  the  auditorium  they 
were  examined  by  a  doctor,  given  some  rest 
and  then  assigned  either  elsewhere  at 
Oo\mty-USC  or  to  another  hoepltal. 

"We  are  assigning  a  nurse  Just  to  hold 
their  hands,"  said  Nancy  Blee.  "What  Is 
needed  more  than  anything  now  Is  for  some- 
one Just  to  hold  their  hands." 

One  of  the  Immediate  problems  facing  the 
staff  at  Sepulveda  Veterans  Hoepltal  was  the 
loss  of  all  medical  records  on  tubercular 
patients  from  Sen  Frenando  Veterans.  The 
staff  had  no  Immediate  way  of  knowing  what 
stage  of  treatment  the  patients  were  in. 

Although  It  has  an  official  capacity  of  815 
beds,  Sepulveda  Veterans  was  expanded  by 
200  beds  to  meet  the  emergency,  said  Dr. 
Charles  Modlca,  the  hoepltal's  director.  In 
addition,  there  already  were  62  actual  empty 
beds. 

UINOR    GAS    LEAKS 

The  major  damage  at  Sepulveda  Veterans 
was  broken  glass  In  the  laboratories  and 
pharmacy,  although  minor  leaks  occurred 
In  gas  and  water  lines. 

However,  at  San  Fernando  Veterans  about 
six  miles  from  Sepulveda,  the  damage  was 
far  more  extensive.  Dr.  David  Salkln,  medical 
chief   of   staff    at    both    San    Fernando    and 
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Sepulveda.  went  to  the  former  facility  Tues- 
day morning  to  set  up  medical  operations. 

He  wound  up  pulling  eight  to  10  persons 
f'om  the  wreckage. 

He  then  tried  to  return  to  Sepulveda,  but 
was  caught  In  a  traffic  Jam  and  ambulances 
carrying  patients  from  San  Fernando  Vet- 
erans arrived  before  him. 

Emergency  surgical  c.^ses  had  to  be  taken 
tT  the  Veterans  Admin is-ratlon  facility  In 
West  Las  Angeles,  because  the  operating 
roDm  at  Sepulveda  Veterans  was  knocked  out 
In  the  quake. 

Prsparatlons  for  handling  the  medical 
needs  of  a  major  disaster  have  been  In  the 
works  for  some  time,  said  Dr.  Arnold  Nle- 
meyer.  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Assn.'s  disaster  medical-care  com- 
mittee. 

ONLY   RELIABLE   METHOD 

The  3h::rt-wave  radio  was  the  only  reliable 
method  of  electrical  communication  In  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  where  telephone  serv- 
ice was  disrupted  In  many  places. 

The  logistics  of  Che  hospital  evacuation 
wsre  formidable. 

First,  room  had  to  be  found  for  patients 
elsjwhjre.  For  example,  there  were  50  mental 
p.^tients  at  Olive  View.  Room  for  them  was 
found  at  Camarlllo  Hospital.  Other  hospitals 
checked  in  with  their  available  bed  space: 
Rarcho  Los  Amlgos  275;  Long  Beach  General 
50;  El  Cerrito  Hospital  50;  County-USC  Med- 
ical Center  400 

Ones  the  space  problem  was  solved,  the 
patients  had  to  be  provided  transportation. 
"We  have  beds  available,"  St.  Denis  reported 
early  Tuesday,  "but  we  can't  get  people  to 
them." 

However,  this  problem  w£is  solved  after 
buies  were  dispatched  from  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  County-USC 
Medical  Center  and  the  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict. 

Tean\i  of  physicians  were  sent  to  the  site 
at  San  Fernando  Veterans  Hospital  from  as 
far  away  as  Harbor  General  Hospital  after 
the  call  went  out  for  help  on  the  HEAR  net- 
work. Harbor  General  also  sent  Us  paramedic 
mobile  Intensive  care  unit. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  10.  1971] 
The  Gkeat  Earthquake  of  1971 

In  1769,  when  Capt.  Caspar  de  Portola  was 
leading  his  men  north  to  Monterey  In  their 
colonizing  expedition,  they  felt  a  sharp 
earthquake  as  they  crossed  the  Santa  Ana 
River. 

It  lasted,  wrote  Fr.  Juan  Crespl,  "about 
half  as  long  as  an  Ave  Maria,  and  about  10 
minutes  later  It  was  repeated,  though  not 
violently."  The  men  named  the  Santa  Ana 
the  Rio  de  los  Temblores,  the  river  of  quakes. 
Shocks  continued  until  the  party  reached  the 
Los  Angeles  River. 

Thus  those  early  explorers  learned  what 
all  Southern  Callfornlans  know,  that  be- 
neath the  mild  and  even  climate  there  lurks 
nature'3  capacity  for  sudden,  unpredictable 
and  sometimes  overwhelming  violence. 

We  suppose  everyone  Is  both  thankful  the 
earthquake  of  Tuesday  morning  was  not 
worse  than  It  was,  and  sobered  by  the  heavy 
loss  of  life,  and  the  Injuries,  which  It  occa- 
sioned. Those  several  millions  of  us  who 
escaped  with  nothing  more  serious  than 
dan»age  to  property  or  a  shaking  up  are  a 
little  more  av/are  this  morning  than  we  were 
Defore  6  am.  yesterday  of  the  actions  of 
c'na-.ce  in  our  lives. 

Beyond  that,  v.e,  like  everyone  else,  have 
o".;y  to  offer  an  almost  random  collection  of 
thoiishls.  cr  observations,  some  serious,  some 
gratirylng.  about  the  worst  earthquake  in 
Los  Ar.geles  In  many  years. 

It  Is  especially  appalling  and  poignant  that 
destruction  and  loss  of  life  were  so  severe 
In  two  hospitals,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  and  the  county's  Olive  View 
Hospital,  both  In  Sylmar  near  the  epicenter 
of  the  quake. 


Perhaps,  as  one  man  said,  "It  was  like  a 
bombshell  scoring  a  direct  hit,"  and  the 
strength  of  the  building  would  not  have 
made  any  difference. 

But  you  naturally  ask  whether  all  reason- 
able precautions  were  taken  in  the  planning 
and  building  of  those  hospitals,  part  of 
which  now  lie  toppled  like  playthings. 

The  same  question  arises  about  the  free- 
way overpasses  which  fell,  and  the  Van  Nor- 
man Dam.  If  the  hospitals  and  the  overpasses 
and  the  dams  met  all  appropriate  codes,  are 
the  codes  stringent  enough?  The  Inevitable 
Investigations  will  tell. 

There  Is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  an  earth- 
quake-proof structure.  If  the  earthquake  Is 
severe  enough.  We  all  take  certain  risks  by 
living  here.  But  there  are  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken,  and  standards  to  be 
set. 

One  precaution  taken  with  foresight  was 
Los  Angeles  County's  medical  disaster  plan- 
ning. With  its  new  short-wave  radio  network, 
the  Hospital  Council  of  Southern  California 
was  able  to  rush  ambulances  and  supplies  to 
the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Indeed,  policemen,  firemen  and  rescue 
workers  of  all  sorts  rose  to  the  occasion.  And 
so.  In  a  common  cause,  did  the  citizens. 
Whether  they  Just  had  stories  to  tell,  or  grave 
problems  to  cope  with,  they  showed  more 
courtesy,  ger.eroslty  and  good  will  than  we 
have  .seen  around  this  town  for  quite  a 
while. 

(From  the  American  Medical  News,  Mar.  8, 
1971] 

Mississippi  M.D.'s  Mobilize  Tornado 
Assistance 

Victims  of  Mississippi's  wcrst  tornadoes  in 
more  than  ;30  years  received  immedate  aid 
through  ail.  elaborate  statewide  radio  medical 
iie;work  a-.-.d  the  helpiiig  hand  of  physicians 
and  the  state  medical  association.  Portions 
of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  also  were  hit  by 
storms  Feb.  21. 

The  federally-funded  communlcotlons  net- 
work was  set  up  approximately  14  months 
ago  bv  the  Mlsslss'ppi  Hospital  Assn.  in  con- 
junction with  a  helicopter  ambulance  pro- 
ject. Eighty-two  of  the  state's  114  hospitals 
are  linked  to  the  network,  20  as  regional 
commtinicatlon  centers  and  the  remainder 
on  an  area-wide  basis  Those  on  regional  fre- 
qviencies  are  licensed  by  the  hospital  asso- 
ciation. Hospitals  on  area  frequencies  secure 
their  own  licenses. 

The  network  wp.s  activated  almost  Imme- 
diately af.er  tornadoes  struck  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  area.  King's  Daughters  Hospital  In 
Yazoo  Citv.  30  miles  south  of  the  hardest- 
hi.  area,  was  established  as  the  communl- 
catlo'is  center. 

Prom  Yaz ^o  City,  constant  communica- 
tions v,-ere  maintained  with  the  hospital  as- 
sociation in  Jackson  and  with  hospital  offi- 
cials In  Rolling  Fjrk.  the  center  of  the  dls- 
astf-r  area. 

Through  the  radio  r.etwork.  anibularcos 
were  routed  to  and  from  disaster  .scenes.  In- 
formation was  furnished  to  state  civil  de- 
fense and  Red  Cress  workers. 

Shortly  after  tornadoes  hit.  the  Mississippi 
State  Medical  Assn  nc  tifled  the  hospital  as- 
sociation of  its  wllllngi^ess  to  furnish  teams 
cf  physlc'ans  where  needed.  The  radio  net- 
work helped  direct  the  flow  of  doctrrs  and 
nurses  from  Vlcksburg  ar.d  Jackscn  to  dis- 
aster sites. 

Thre°  helicopters  were  used  In  rescue 
operations.  The  maiorlty  of  Injured  were 
transported  to  hospitals  In  Jackson  and 
ctaer  sites  by  school  buses  and  private  trans- 
portation. 

Although  the  supply  of  physicians  were 
adeq-.'ate,  the  Coast  Counties  Medical  So- 
ciety, formed  by  physicians  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  offered  to  send  teams  of  physicians, 
.suoplie.?.  and  drugs  to  areas  nesdit-.g  aid. 

One  hundred  one  people  were  reported 
dead  In  Mississippi  ar.d  6.50  Injured.  Heavy 
damage  resulted  In  the  primary  tornado  belt, 
located  In  the  Mississippi  Delta  area  east  of 


t  he  Mississippi  River  from  Natchez  to  Clarks- 
dale. 

Inverne.5s  and  Gary  were  virtually  de- 
stroyed by  the  stcrms.  Doath  tolls  were  also 
high    In   Rolling  Fork  and  Delta  City. 

An  official  of  the  National  Medical  Assn. 
meanwhile  charged  the  American  Red  Cross 
with  discriminatory  practices  'n  handling 
disaster  aid.  Andrew  Thomas,  MD,  Chicago, 
said  the  Red  Cross  and  Civil  Defense  pro- 
vided services  to  a  white  section  of  Inver- 
ness, but  little  or  no  help  In  ne-^rby  black 
rural  communities.  The  Red  Cross  denied  the 
charge,  saying  that  lack  tf  communications 
and  facilities  prevented  them  from  learning 
of  some  locations  hit  by  tornadoes. 

[From  the  American  Medical  News, 

Mar.  8,  1971] 

Disaster  Planning 

Tornadoes  In  Mississippi  (story,  page  3) 
and  the  earthquake  In  I,os  Angeles  (AMN, 
Feb.  22,  1971)  Illustrate  again  t'ne  awesome 
power  of  nature.  The  two  disasters  also  dem- 
on.strate  the  Important  role  played  by  the 
medical  community  at  such  times. 

Ma.T  is  powerless  to  prevent  natural  dis- 
asters, but  he  can  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  aftermath.  In  both  the  earthquakes  and 
the  tornadoes,  the  responses  of  physicians, 
allied  health  personnel,  and  hospitals  was  In 
th?  finest  tradition  of  medicine. 

Their  response  was  facilitated  by  radio 
communication  networks  which  made  it  pos- 
.-■ib!e  to  a<-sess  the  damage  nnd  swiftly  arrange 
for  the  needed  personnel  and  supplies  to  be 
sent  where  they  were  most  needed.  Almost 
all  areas  now  have  such  medical  plans  for 
coping  with  disasters — under  the  aegis  of 
the  medical  society,  hospital  groups,  and 
civil  defense  units.  Many  hold  realistic  drills: 
m  fact,  the  Los  Angeles  hospital  radio  net- 
work had  conducted  a  mass  300-casualty 
mockup  drill  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  "dis- 
aster" at  that  time.  Ironically,  was  an  "earth- 
quake" centered  on  a  local  Junior  high  school. 

In  commuiiltles  all  over  the  country,  simi- 
lar drills  have  been  h-?ld.  Physicians  and  oth- 
ers have  spent  countless  hours  making  de- 
tailed plans  for  coping  with  disaster.  Fortu- 
nately, few  of  these  plans  ever  are  needed  to 
cope  with  actual  emergencies.  However,  when 
the  need  arises,  their  value  is  incalculable, 
as  the  Mississippi  and  Los  Angeles  tragedies 
have  shown.  These  events  are  a  dramatic  Il- 
lustration of  the  value  of  all  those  Involved 
In  disaster  preparedness  activities  that  their 
time  and  effort  Is  not  being  spent  In  vain. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  GREECE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  March 
25  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  from  four  centuries  of  op- 
pressive rule  under  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  a  small  band  of  patriots,  led  by 
Upsilantl.  struck  the  first  blow  for  Greek 
liberty  and  launched  a  struggle,  on  land 
and  on  sea.  that  persisted  for  the  next 
7  years. 

The  vigor  and  determination  of  that 
struggle  for  independence  was  founded 
on  tliiit  fjreat  love  of  freedom  and  liberty 
and  democracy  which  Greece  bequeathed 
to  cur  own  young  Nation. 

The  ties  between  our  countries  date 
back  many  generations,  Mr.  President. 

James  Monroe  recognized  those  ties 
when  he  spelled  out  the  famous  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  1823,  for  in  that  historic 
message  to  the  Congress  he  paid  tribute 
to  the  Greek  heritage  that  was  the 
foimdation  stone  of  our  young  democ- 
racy. 

President  Monroe  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  Greek  nation  deserved  its  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
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was  supported,  a  few  days  later,  by  a 
famou.s  figure  from  my  own  St  te  of  New 
Hampshire. 

It  was  Daniel  Webster  who  rose  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  his  customary  eloquence  acknowl- 
edged America's  ideological  debt  to 
Greece  and  asked  that  a  minister  be  sent 
to  that  struggling  nation. 

But  Greek  contributions  to  our  own 
Nation  Include  more  than  the  ideological, 
Mr.  President. 

From  the  first  recorded  Greek  immi- 
grant to  our  shores,  in  1848,  the  people 
of  that  nation  have  become  an  integral, 
contributing,  part  of  this  Nation. 

Those  contributions  span  a  spectrum 
that  reaches  all  the  way  from  the  Greek 
architecture  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  to 
the  music  of  Mitropooulous,  to  the  medi- 
cal contributions  of  Papanlcolau,  to  the 
literature  of  Zachos,  to  that  delightful 
concoction  of  Greek  descent,  the  Ice 
cream  cone. 

Mr.  President,  it  is.  Indeed,  true  that 
there  is  no  domain  of  American  life 
where  the  Greeks  have  not  been  active 
and  to  which  they  have  not  brought  some 
contribution. 

Our  Nation  owes  so  much  to  all  Greeks 
that  on  this  memorable  occasion  It  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  offer  our  thanks  and 
our  good  wishes. 


COMPARATIVE  INFORMATION  ON 
THE  FREE  WORLD  AIR  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  containing 
comparative  information  on  the  free 
world  air  transportation  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comparative     Information     on     the     Free 
World  Aik  Transportation  System 

total    free    world    ATRCnAIT    TLEET  > 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  aircraft  In 
the  free  world  air  transportation  system  op- 

'  Source — Commercial  Aircraft  Fleets,  Jet 
liqulpped  Airlines  of  the  Free  World,  Lock- 
heed 'Georgia  Company.    (June,   1970) . 


erated    by    airlines    using    turbojet    aircraft 
were  nmnufactured  in  the  United  States. 

FOrtEXCN    COMMERCIAL    AIRCRAFT    FLEET  ' 

The  foreign  commercial  aircraft  fleet  uti- 
lizes approximately  2100  United  States  man- 
ufactured aircraft.  This  Is  about  68  percent 
of  the  foreign  commercial  aircraft  fleet. 
Twenty-four  percent  of  the  2100  U.  S.  manu- 
factured aircraft  are  4-englne  turbojets. 

EXPOSURE " 

During  the  past  five  years  the  foreign  air 
carrier  fleet  has  flown  an  average  of  5,220,000 
hours  annually,  carried  103,400,000  passen- 
gers annually,  and  flown  66,779,609,400  pas- 
senger-miles annually.  The  significance  of 
this  is  highlighted  by  the  following  compari- 
son based  on  the  above  figures. 

Of  the  free  world  air  carrier  fleet,  foreign 
air  carrier  operators  account  for:  51.6  percent 
of  the  hours  flown;  44.5  percent  of  the  pas- 
sengers carried;  and  33.6  percent  of  the  pas- 
senger-miles flown. 
Foreign  Commercial  Aircraft  Fleet,'  U.S.  and 

foreign  manufactured  aircraft  in  v^e,  on 

order  and  on  option 

Aircraft  In  use : 

United    States    manufactured    air- 
craft      2,901 

Foreign  manufactured  aircraft 987 

Total  alrcr.aft  In  use 3,078 

Aircraft  on  order : 

United    States    manufactured    air- 
craft           2C6 

Foreign  manufactured  aircraft. 100 

Total  aircraft  on  order 368 

Aircraft  on  option : 
United    States    manufactured    air- 
craft           98 

Foreign  manufacttired  aircraft 82 

Total  aircraft  on  option 180 

'  Source — Commercial  Aircraft  Fleets,  Jet 
Equipped  Airlines  of  the  Free  World,  Lock- 
heed/Georgia Company  (June,  1970).  A  car- 
rier must  have  a  turbojet  powered  airplane 
In  service  or  on  order  to  be  Included  In  this 
report. 


Aircraft  in  use,  on  order,  on  option: 
United    States    manufactured    alr- 

Ci-aft    2,457 

Foreign    manufactured    aircraft 1,  169 


Total  aircraft  In  twe,  on  order, 

on    option -  3,626 

U'^CTED    STATLS    AND    FOREIG^    COVVCRC.AL    A'RCftAFT 
FLtETS'-AIRCRAFl  !.N  SEWICt.  BY  NnN'JFAClU?!ER 


Aircraft  in 
a 

serv'ce  by 
rcraft  flee; 

:ommereial 

s 

Manufacturer 

United 
States 

Foreign 

Grand 
tots 

Un.teJ  States: 

B':.e.r,g.._ 

0-U3la<; 

C-iiva  r         

1  319 
709 
3b8 

'.91 
1. 07b 

1-; 

40 

1.810 

1,784 

489 

L'/Ckheed 

All  ottier 

105 

171 

145 
525 

Sublota' 

ForpifT  

2,662 
l'>9 

2.091 
987 

4,753 
1   146 

Grand  total 

2. 821 

3,078 

S.899 

A  carrier  must  have  a  turbojet  powered 
airplane  in  service  or  on  order  to  be  included 
in  this  report. 

•Source:  ICAO  Report*.  Prepared  By  Bu- 
reau of  Aviation  Safety,  February  19,  1971. 


1  S'^ur:;  C  ,mni=r.-  3'  Aircratt  Fl^;?!-.,  let  Eiu  PP'3  A  i  .nes  ut 
ths  Free  Wor.d.  Lx'^li^flG^irgia  C)rn33iv.  (lune.  ..1'','it  A 
camel  must  hava  a  tuibopt  pj.vjred  a  rr);a'ie  m  ssr.ice  or  on 
order  to  be  included  in  ttiis  report. 

Explanatory  notes  relating  to  fatal  accidents, 

fatalities,     rates     the     U.S.     and     foreign 

scheduled  airlines 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents occurring  in  United  States  scheduled 
passenger  service  compared  with  those  oc- 
curring In  foreign  scheduled  passenger  serv- 
ice. A  similar  compailson  is  also  shown  for 
passenger  fatalities,  passenger-n^lles  flown, 
and  the  passenger  fatality  rate  per  100  mil- 
lion pmssenger  miles  flown. 

In  1969,  U.S.  scheduled  passenger  opera- 
tions recorded  61  percent  of  the  passenger- 
miles  flown,  yet  accounted  for  only  22  per- 
cent of  the  fatal  accidents  and  only  12  p>er- 
cent  of  the  passenger  fatalities.  The  passen- 
ger fatality  rate  for  these  U.S.  Csu-rlers  Is 
about  one-twelfth  that  of  the  foreign  car- 
riers. 

During  the  ten  year  period  1960-1969  the 
United  States  fatal  accidents  totaled  75,  while 
the  foreign  fatal  accidents  totaled  223.  These 
75  United  States  fatal  accidents  accounted 
for  25  percent  of  the  fatal  accidents  In  the 
free  world  air  carrier  fleet. 

These  comparisons  of  fatal  accidents  do 
not  reflect  a  relationship  between  United 
States  and  foreign  manufactured  aircraft, 
however,  they  do  provide  comparative  infor- 
mation on  the  air  carrier  fleets  when  viewed 
In  conjunction  with  the  other  data  provided. 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS,  FATALITIES,  RATES:  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  SCHEDULED  AIRLINES'  SCHEDULED  PASSENGER  SERVICE,  1960-€9 


'                                       Fatal  accid 

ents 

Passenger 

fatal.t 

es 

Passenger 

miles  flown 

Passenfpr  latalltv 
per  lOO.OOO.PC: 
passenjer  mile 

ate 

United 
states 

Fore 

in 

Un.ted 
states 

Fo 

reign 

United 
states 

Foreign 

llnited 
states 
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1960.  .  . 

12 

21 
20 
23 
26 
IS 
18 
28 
22 
24 
25 

336 
124 
158 
121 

200 
226 
59 
226 
305 
132 

537 
681 
607 
594 
461 
458 
942 
452 
694 
991 

40.  484,  908.  000 

41.701.560.00'": 
45.853  343  000 
52.  703. 33'  000 
61.022,488,000 
71.796  399.000 
8^142.197.000 
103  381.996  010 
1 19.  612.578  000 
132,168.783,000 

27.015,092  000 

30. 798.  440  000 
34.646  S57  000 
38.  7%.  667  000 
44.977,512.000 
51.  ?03  601.000 
58.857.803  003 
66.118,004  000 
72  887  422.000 
84.831.217,000 

0,76 

.30 
26 
.23 
.26 
.32 
.07 
.22 
.26 
.10 

1  99 

1961.                

5 

?  ?1 

1962.  .    .                  

5 

1.75 

1963.     .              

5 

I  S3 

1964                                       

9 

1  n? 

1965      ...     

7 

89 

1966                                       

4 

1  60 

1967                         

8 

68 

1968.       .  .               

13 

95 

1969" 

7 

1.17 

'Unned  Stales- Certifxaled  Route  Air  Carriers.  Foreign— Scheduler  Airlines  of  ICAO  Contract- 
mi  Sta'es  Major  tKclu'.iOPS— U.S.S.R.,  Peoples  Republic  ot  Ctiina. 
'Foreijn  data  freiiminar^. 


Sojrce-   United  S'ates— National   Transporlat.on  Safety   Board  Wrr'-'  S'-heduted   Airl  nes- 
ICAO. 
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'IRCRAFT  HOURS  FLOWN.  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  SCHEOULtD  AIRLINES. 
1960  €9 


Year 


Aircraft  hours  down 

United 
Stales  >      Foreign  > 


Passengers  carried 

United 

States         Foreign ' 


1960  .  .  4.100,000 

1961  ....  3,700,000 
196?     ...  3,500,000 

1963 3,600,000 

1964       ..  3.800.000 
19S3      .       4  lOfl  000 

1966  4.  200, 000 

1967  ...  4  900  1100 

1968  . .  - .  S  bOO,  IHJO 
1969 '       ■  ^.  800  OOU 


4  500,000 
4,  300.  noo 
4, 200,  000 

4  3U0.  000 
4,  400,  000 
4.  300, 000 
5, 100,  000 
5, 100,  000 

5  600, 000 
6.  000,  000 


58  000,  000 
58,  000,  000 
63,  000. 000 
71.000,000 
82,  000, 000 
95.  000,  000 
109,  000,  000 
132.000,000 
151)  000,  000 
159,  000,  000 


48,  000,  000 

53,  000,  000 

58,  000,  000 

64,  000,  000 

73,  OOO,  000 

82  000,000 

91  000  000 

102,000,000 

112,000,000 

130  000,000 


1  Aifcralt  hours  flown  b/ certified  route  air  earners  in  all  sched- 

uleif  seiv.cd. 

'Fofaign  Scheduled  aifimesot  ICAO  conliactings'ales  ma,.ir 
exclusions    U.SS  R.   Peoples  Repuhlx  ol  China. 

•  Foreign  data  pialiminaiv. 

Source:  United  States  Nalional'Tiansportalion  Sate'y  Boaid, 
Foreign  scheduled  a  times    ICAO. 


STATE  REGISTRATION  AND 
ELECTION  LAWS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  civic-minded  citizeris  have  been 
concerned  about  the  sometimes  appalling 
turnout  at  the  polls  in  National.  State 
and  local  elections.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  voting  records  of  many 
American  citizens  compare  quite  imfa- 
vorably  with  those  demonstrated  in  cer- 
tain other  countries. 

At  least  in  some  cases  current  election 
laws  and  practices  work  to  discourage  or 
inhibit  well-intentioned  persons  who 
normally  would  be  qualified  to  vote,  but 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  find  them- 
selves legally  barred  from  participating 
in  an  election  or  who  believe,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  system  is  so 
structured  as  to  make  their  participation 
meaningless  or  inefifective.  If  our  Gov- 
ernment is  to  function  In  accordance 
with  those  basic  principles  of  democ- 
racy Ln  which  we  all  firmly  believe,  it  is 
imperative  that  laws,  ordinances  and 
regulations  controlling  elections  not  op- 
erate in  such  a  way  as  to  deter  electors 
from  exercising  their  right  of  suffrage. 

An  article  written  recently  by  Al 
Barkan  entitled,  "Voting  Laws:  A  Prom- 
ising Climate,"  points  out  some  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  better  voting  partici- 
pation and  makes  certain  suggestions 
which  might  help  to  remedy  these  prob- 
lems. In  view  of  its  timeliness  and  general 
value,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
short  article,  published  In  the  February 
1971.  issue  of  the  Federatlonlst.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Voting  Laws-    .\  Promising  Clim.\tk 
iBy  .\1  Bartuiu) 

Coping  with  .■Vinerica's  current  voter  reglB- 
trailon  laws  is  a  lot  like  treading  water — you 
make  very  limited  progress  and  if  you've  got 
a  long  swim  ahe^d  or  you,  It's  no  way  to  cover 
the  distance. 

There  isn't  much  to  recomjnend  the  predent 
registration  and  voting  laws,  which  are  so 
vital  to  the  electoral  procetis  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  thousands  ol  state  and  local 
Qefdoms,  each  with  its  different  set  of  rulee 
controlling  access  to  the  voting  tMoth.  There 
Is  uo  uniformity  among  them,  and  too  few 


laws  In  any  state  or  community  actually  en- 
courage maximum  registration  and  voter 
turnout. 

In  terms  of  voting  performance,  we  are  In- 
deed treading  water — and  we  have  a  long  way 
to  swim.  For  example,  the  labor  movement 
recently  came  through  a  hard  political  cam- 
paign. The  basis  of  any  such  campaign  Is 
registration  and  getting  out  the  vote  of  our 
members.  COPE's  reglster-and-vote  effort  In- 
volves sizable  expenditures  In  money  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  man-hours. 

In  28  states  that  reported  results  of  a  spe- 
cial voter  Identification  program.  69  percent 
of  our  members  were  registered,  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  thsm  among  the  public  at 
large  and  a  gain  over  previous  non-preslden- 
tlal  election  years.  Many  were  registered  by 
COPE'S  efforts.  Many  already  had  registered. 
Many  were  repeaters,  members  who  had 
moved  and  had  to  be  registered  at  their  new 
acltlre?s  or  who  for  oth?r  reasons  had  been 
dropped  from  registration  rolls. 

.So  even  after  a  gruelling  registration  cam- 
paign, 31  percent  of  our  members  still  were 
not  eligible  to  vote  by  the  time  the  election 
rolled  around.  And  on  election  day.  slightly 
less  th.^n  60  percent  of  all  union  members 
cast  ballots,  while  only  46  4  percent  of  all 
eligible  voters  turned  out.  (We  believe  that 
since  a  higher  {>ercentage  of  union  members 
register,  then  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of 
them  vote.  1 

The  labor  movement  Is  Justly  proud  of  Its 
role  In  registration  and  voting.  No  other 
group,  including  the  major  F>artles.  does  as 
much  to  get  citizens  to  pwxtlclpate  m  the 
democratic  process,  and  we  do  manage  to 
make  some  progress. 

While  any  progress  Is  an  achievement  In  a 
field  so  loaded  with  hurdles,  we  kjiow  that 
ma-wlve  breakthroughs  will  come  only  when 
the  arch£ilc,  unfair  election  laws  of  most 
state*  and  communities  have  been  swept 
away. 

Of  course,  no  matter  how  convenient  regis- 
tration and  voting  might  be  made,  some  citi- 
zens simply  won't  trouble  themselves  to  go 
to  the  pjlis  on  election  day.  Some  will  al- 
ways "go  fishing."  However,  let  us  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  hodge-podge  of  restrictive 
state  and  local  election  Laws  prevents  mil- 
lions  of   Americans  from   voting. 

The  labor  movement  has  fought  for  years 
for  modern,  rational  election  laws.  Today, 
there  are  reasons  to  hope  this  long  struggle 
win  be  successful  and  that,  as  In  other  areas 
of  American  life,  the  winds  of  change  are 
blowing. 

Taking  the  long  view,  significant  gains 
have  been  made  over  the  past  decade  In 
expanding  the  electorate  and  eqitalizlng  vot- 
ing strength,  beginning  with  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man.  one-vote  rulings 
of  the  early  19608  and  carrying  through  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  its  exten- 
sion last  year.  The  one-man.  one-vote  deci- 
sions flnaJly  give  city  and  suburban  voters 
parity  with  rural  voters.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  greatly  Increased  participation  of  black 
and  other  minority  group  voters — already. 
It  has  helped  bring  an  encouraging  Increase 
In  the  number  of  elected  officials  from  minor- 
ity groups. 

And  now.  the  Supreme  Court  In  recent 
rulings  has  substantially  broadened  the  po- 
tential electorate.  Millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans became  eligible  to  vote  as  a  result  of 
the  court's  5-4  ruling  In  December  that 
Congress  did  not  transgress  the  Constitu- 
tion when  It  passed  a  law  allowing  18- 
year-olds  to  vote  in  elections  for  federal 
offices — the  Presidency,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

W;th  this  one  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
increased  the  number  of  eligible  voters  by 
more  than  8  percent.  More  than  11  milllou 
/Vniencans  ci  ages  18.  19  and  20  are  now 
potential  voters  in  this  year's  sjjecial  con- 
gressional elections  and  in  all  federal  elec- 
tions next  year. 


Or  equal  significance  with  the  18-year-old 
vote  was  an  8-1  Supreme  Court  decision  up- 
holding a  section  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
that  prohibits  a  state  from  requiring  more 
than  30  days  residency  to  vote  for  Presl- 
dent.  The  Immediate  effect  of  this  Is  to  add 
more  than  5  million  voters  to  the  potential 
presidential  turnout  In  1972. 

Because  of  the  court  decisions,  the  oppor- 
tunities are  present  for  adding  millions  of 
voters  to  the  rolls  In  federal  elections.  Nearly 
17  million  more  Americans  will  be  poten- 
tial voters  In  1972,  many  of  them  members 
of  unions.  They  represent  a  rich  trove  for 
ptolitical  aspirants  and  a  challenge  to  labor's 
political  action  and  political  education 
programs. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  launched  a  proc- 
ess that  Increased  the  electorate.  In  the  next 
breath  It  Introduced  new  complications  Into 
the  already  complex  area  of  election  law.  The 
5-4  vote  that  decreed  18-year-olds  eligible 
to  vote  In  federal  elections  shifted  to  a 
second  5-4  decision  that  said  Congress  had 
gone  too  far  when  It  said  18-year-olds  may 
also  vote  In  state  and  local  elections. 

This  second  Supreme  Court  decision  oould 
result  In  pandemonium  at  the  polls.  With 
persons  under  21  eligible  to  vote  In  one  elec- 
tion but  not  m  another,  registrars  would 
have  to  keep  dual  sets  of  books  and  voters 
under  21  would  have  to  be  given  a  separate 
ballot  or  shuttled  to  a  different  voting  ma- 
chine, one  with  the  state  elections  blacked 
out. 

Hopefully,  many  states  will  act  on  their 
own  to  open  their  state  and  local  elections  to 
18-year-olds.  Lf  only  to  avoid  the  chaos  of 
dtial  systems.  Several  states  already  allow 
18-year-olds  to  vote  and  many  more  already 
£Lre  tackling  the  Job  of  revising  their  state 
laws.  Action  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment necessary  to  give  18-ye«u'-olds  the  vote 
tiationwlde  Is  already  getting  a  strong  push 
In  Congress. 

But  If  those  things  arent  done.  If  we  go 
Into  1972  with  the  Pandora's  box  of  conflict- 
ing laws  left  open,  the  Ingenuity  of  election 
officials  will  certainly  be  taxed.  The  prob- 
lems are  not  Instirmountable,  but  dual  sys- 
tems would  be  extremely  costly — one  large 
state  estimated  the  cost  of  dtial  registration 
books  and  voting  booths  at  $5  million. 

The  opportunity,  of  course,  far  outweighs 
the  tribulations.  The  simple  Justice  of  the 
vote  for  18-year-olds  Is  unargtiable — If  we 
can  send  young  Americans  to  college,  into 
the  work  force  or  to  war,  we  must  also  send, 
or  at  least  invite  them.  Into  the  voting 
booth.  But  It  would  be  far  better  to  do  It 
rationally.  In  all  elections,  rather  than  face 
the  chaos  of  a  separate  and  unequal  fran- 
chise for  those  tinder  31.  At  present,  only 
eight  states  permit  voting  by  persons  under 
21.  Alaska.  Georgia  and  Kentucky  allow  18- 
year-olds  to  vote.  Massachusetts  and  Sllnne- 
sota  have  approved  the  vote  for  19-year-olds 
and  HawaU.  Maine  and  Nebraska  for  aO-year- 
olds.  All  other  states  have  a  minimum  vot- 
ing age  of  21 — or  had.  before  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  federal  elections. 

The  Importance  of  the  congressional  ac- 
tions and  Supreme  Court  decisions  goes  far 
beyond  mere  numbers  of  new  voters  and  the 
mechanics  of  the  1972  balloting.  The  recent 
developments  stiggest  a  new  climate  of  opin- 
ion more  hospitable  not  only  to  broadening 
the  electorate,  but  also  to  uniform  national 
registration  and  voting  laws  that  would  bring 
order  to  the  Jungle  of  present  laws.  A  large 
part  of  this  new  decision  Is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  clearly  defined  Jurisdiction 
over  voting  laws.  The  court  has  drawn  sharp 
lines  on  who  has  Jurisdiction  over  which 
election  laws — an  authority  which  before  was 
vaguely  presumed  to  rest  totally  In  the  hand* 
of  the  states.  This  should  encourage  Con- 
eress  to  act  and  only  such  action  will  enable 
the  recent  developments  to  reach  their  full 
potential. 
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For  despite  these  encouraging  gains,  the 
heart  of  the  prablem  of  low  voter  turnout 
remains-and  will  remain  until  the  process 
of  citizen  registering  and  voting  Is  made  eas- 
ier and  more  manageable.  Until  that  Is  done 
the  labor  movement's  monumental  efforts  to 
register  Its  members  and  get  them  to  the 
polls  will  continue  to  represent  a  holding  ac- 
tion, with  every  Increase  bearing  a  high  cost 
in  money  and  manpower. 

For  example,  as  long  as  an  election  board 
can  limit  time  of  registration  to  regular  busi- 
ness hours  and  to  only  one,  or  a  few.  central 
locations,  numbers  of  our  members  and 
other  citizens  will  simply  not  undergo  the  in- 
convenience It  takes  to  register  and  thus  will 
be  ineligible  to  vote.  Registration  has  al- 
ways proved  the  key  to  voting  performance: 
In  presidential  elections  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  registered  voters  turn  out  and  cast 
their  ballots,  so  if  registration  complications 
can  be  stripped  away,  people  will  vote.  Even 
in  the  "off-year"  elections  of  1970,  our  best 
estimates  are  that  72  percent  of  the  union 
members  who  were  registered  did  turn  out 
to  vote. 

Many  citizens  and  commissions  have  pro- 
posed liberalized  registration  and  voting 
laws,  ranging  from  a  door-to-door  canvass 
by  authorized  persons  to  enroll  all  eligible 
citizens  on  the  spot,  at  their  homes,  or  de- 
claring election  day  a  national  holiday  to 
ensure  everyone  the  opportunity  to  vote. 

The  AFTx-CIO  subscribes  to  many  recom- 
mendations In  the  field  of  election  law.  The 
AFTi-CIO  Executive  Council  Is  on  record  for 
"Immediate  reform"  of  state  and  local  laws, 
Including  "truly  permanent,  personal  regis- 
tration so  that  a  citizen  once  registered,  re- 
mains registered."  The  council  has  urged 
state  AFL-CIO  bodies  to  "work  for  longterm, 
grass-roots  registration  through  precinct, 
neighborhood  or  mobile  registration  proce- 
dures." The  council  cited  the  example  of 
Idaho,  where  house-to-house  canvasses  al- 
ready are  authorized  and  the  voting  reflects 
It,  with  Idaho  getting  91.4  percent  of  Its  eli- 
gible voters  registered  In  1968.  Now  Sen.  Dan- 
iel K.  Inouye  (D-Hawall)  has  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  make  this  a  national 
law. 

Even  Idaho  imposes  some  odd  restrictions 
on  voting.  Including  prohibitions  against 
bigamists,  polygamlsts  and  "persons  who  fre- 
quent houses  of  111  fame," 

In  seven  states,  a  loyalty  oath  or  some  cer- 
tification of  good  citizenship  Is  a  require- 
ment for  voting.  In  Mississippi.  Nevada, 
South  Carolina.  Texas  and  Virginia,  people 
who  have  taken  part  in  a  duel  may  not  vote 
and  In  Connecticut  "bad  moral  character" 
can  bar  you. 

But  these  are  the  bizarre  notes  in  elec- 
tion laws.  More  substantial  and  more  effec- 
tive In  limiting  voter  participation  are  the 
regulations  that  make  registration  difficult 
for  the  broad  mass  of  Americans  who  have 
never  fought  a  single  duel  and  do  not  have 
"bad  mor.il  character" — such  as  the  rules 
that  purge  citizens  from  the  registration 
rolls  and  force  re-reglstratlon. 

And  It  Is  still  true  In  too  many  places 
that  after  all  the  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come and  the  voter  Is  registered,  It  must  all 
be  done  over  again  at  a  later  date.  You  may 
still  live  In  the  same  place,  hold  the  same 
Job  and  be  even  more  a  part  of  the  commun- 
ity, but  for  varying  reasons  In  many  places, 
you  must  recapture  your  right  to  vote  by  re- 
registering for  a  future  election. 

Colorado  cancels  a  voter's  registration  for 
^allure  to  vote  at  least  once  In  any  one-year 
period.  California  cancels  a  voter  for  failure 
to  vote  In  the  previous  general  election.  Ac- 
cess to  registration,  too,  differs  from  locality 
to  locality  and  from  state  to  state.  In  some, 
the  number  of  days,  hours  and  locations 
available  are  absurdly  few,  while  in  others 
real  efforts  are  made  to  bring  registration 
Into  the  neighborhoods. 


Following  are  some  of  the  key  steps  re- 
quired to  eliminate  the  major  obstacles : 

E'lmlnatlon  of  EUiy  residency  require- 
ments for  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal 
voting.  This  would  have  to  account  for  thoso 
who  change  addresses  within  the  present  30- 
day  limitation — by  providing  for  some  means 
for  voting  from  their  new  address  or  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  from  their  previous  address. 

A  closing  date  for  registration  much  nearer 
to  election  day  than  most  laws  now  provide, 
the  date  to  be  determined  by  the  minimum 
amount  of  time  needed  to  process  new  reg- 
istrations and  transfers. 

Laws  that  provide  door-to-door  registra- 
tion and  total  canvassing  of  residences  with 
the  government  carrying  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  accomplishing  them. 

Total  elimination  of  literacy  tests  and  of 
state  laws  that  bar  from  voting  such  groups 
a<;  Indians  or  those  living  on  federal  lands. 

Permanent  registration  and  a  slmpllfled 
means,  poesibly  by  mall,  of  transferring  or  re- 
cording a  change  of  name  and  change  of  ad- 
dress. 

Lowering  of  the  voting  age  for  all  elections 
to  18. 

Creation  of  a  national  election  commission 
and  state  election  commissions  where  there 
are  none,  to  supervise  enrollment  and  to 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  records  of  all 
election  returns  as  well  as  all  laws  pertain- 
ing to  election  Jurisdiction. 

Requiring  local  election  commissions  or 
agencies  to  keep  up-to-date  records  of  reg- 
istered voters  within  their  geographic  area 
and  a  master  alphabetical  list  as  well  as 
precinct  lists,  with  these  records  available 
to  organizations  that  are  recognized  as  hav- 
ing a  legitimate  Interest  In  them.  These  rec- 
ords should  be  regarded  as  public  Informa- 
tion, except  for  use  for  tax  assessnients  or 
Jury  lists. 

Equipping  polling  places  with  the  facilities 
needed  to  eliminate  long  waiting  p>erlods  and 
keeping  polling  places  open  throughout  the 
day  until  at  least  9  p.m. 

Election  and  registration  commissions 
should  be  required  to  furnish  to  Interested 
parties  precinct  maps,  locators,  materials  and 
other  devices  that  are  used  In  the  determi- 
nation of  registration  status.  These  should  be 
furnished  free  or  for  a  fee  not  exceeding 
actual  coet. 

Undoubtedly,  other  recommendations  wUl 
be  made  to  ease  the  path  to  the  voting  booth, 
but  those  steps  represent  a  minimum  need  in 
Increasing  participation  of  the  electorate. 
The  whole  point  Is  to  change  our  laws  to 
encourage  maximum  citizen  participation. 
Present  laws  are  designed  to  exclude,  to  make 
difficult  what  should  be  made  easy.  This 
contrasts  with  the  voting  laws  of  most  west- 
ern nations,  which  take  the  responsibility 
for  Increasing  voter  participation. 

Until  Congress  acts  to  establish  national 
election  laws,  it  is  our  hope  that  state  APTli- 
CIO  bodies  and  community  labor  organiza- 
tions will  step  up  the  i»c€  of  their  own 
efforts  toward  updating  registration  and 
voting  laws  within  their  areas. 

We  believe  the  people  of  this  nation  want 
better,  fairer  election  laws.  We  believe  the 
nation  needs  them  If  democracy  Is  to  flourish. 
We  believe  the  time  Is  ripe  and  that  one  day 
soon  we  will  win  through. 


HERBICIDES  AND  THE  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  now 
considering  the  Geneva  Protocol  to  ban 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

The  issue  of  those  hearings  comes 
down  essentially  to  one  question :  Should 
the  Senate  ratify  this  protocol,  as  the 
administration  asks,  without  a  specific 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  herbicides? 


By  every  measure  cl  decency  and  real- 
ism, I  believe  the  answer  must  be  un- 
equivocal. Herbicides  must  be  included  in 
our  understanding  of  the  weapons 
banned. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NELSON)  has  long  fought  for 
such  decency  and  realism  on  this  ques- 
tion. As  his  testimony  on  March  18 
showed  so  forcefully,  to  exclude  herbi- 
cides would  make  a  sham  of  any  pledge 
to  outlaw  chemical  warfare. 

We  are  not  only  dealing  here  with  some 
hypothetical  horror  of  the  future — cities 
ravaged  by  a  plague  or  the  unleashing 
of  deadly  gases  in  the  madness  of  a 
world  war. 

The  horrors  of  chemical  ■warfare  are 
here  and  now  in  the  ravaged  ecology  of 
Vietnam,  if  only  we  have  the  courage  to 
face  the  facts. 

And  it  will  take  courage.  For  those  hor- 
rors are  there  because  we  have  made 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Nelson's  wise  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  entered  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Herbicides  and  the   Geneva   P>rotocol 

Nine  years  ago  the  United  States  began  a 
new  chapter  In  the  annals  of  war  by  adding 
chemical  herbicides  to  our  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons In  Vietnam. 

At  first  these  chemicals  were  used  on  a 
modest  scale  to  destroy  vegetation  In  which 
the  enemy  hid,  particularly  along  roads.  As 
U.S.  participation  In  the  war  mounted,  our 
use  of  herbicides  grew  rapidly.  Vast  forest 
regions  were  sprayed  from  the  air  to  deny 
cover  to  the  enemy.  The  program  was  ex- 
tended to  food  crops  said  to  be  for  use  by 
enemy  troops. 

Last  December,  a  special  commission  sent 
to  Vietnam  by  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  made  public  a 
preliminary  report  on  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  damage  done.  Among  the  find- 
ings of  this  Herbicide  Assessment  commis- 
sion were  these: 

Over  the  past  nine  years,  approximately 
one-seventh  of  the  land  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam had  been  sprayed  with  chemical  herbi- 
cides for  purposes  of  defoliation  and  crop  de- 
struction. This  Is  an  area  the  size  of  Massa- 
chtisettfi. 

Southwest  of  Stilgon  and  along  much  of 
the  coast  of  the  Delta  lie  dense  mangrove 
forests,  covering  about  3000  square  kilo- 
meters. Probably  half  of  these  forests  were 
sprayed.  In  areas  checked  from  the  air  and 
on  the  ground  essentially  all  vegetation  was 
killed  and  there  had  been  little  regrowth  of 
mangrove  trees  after  more  than  three  years. 
Such  areas  could  no  longer  support  most 
bird  and  animal  life  normally  found  there. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  South  Viet- 
nam's marketable  hardwood  forests  had  been 
sprayed.  A  Commission  summary  said:  "Aer- 
ial inspection  of  forests  In  a  wide  bltc  north 
of  Saigon  extending  from  the  Cambodian 
frontier  In  the  west  to  the  South  China  Sea 
on  the  east  showed  more  than  half  of  the 
forest  to  be  very  severely  damaged.  Over  large 
areas,  most  of  the  trees  appeared  dead  and 
bamboo  had  spread  over  the  ground."  The 
Commission  warned  that  this  worthless  bam- 
boo could  be  expensive  to  eradicate  and  oould 
retard  the  reestabllshment  of  hardwood 
trees. 

The  Commission  said  2,000  square  kilo- 
meters of  land  in  South  Vietnam  had  been 
sprayed  to  destroy  food  crops.  It  estimated 
that  this  entailed  the  destruction  of  enough 
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food  to  feed  about  600,000  persons  for  a  year. 
"Our  observations  In  Vietnam,"  the  Com- 
mission said,  "lead  us  to  believe  that  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  destroying  the  crops  of  in- 
digenous civilian  populations  have  been  a 
failure  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  food  de- 
stroyed would  actually  have  been  consumed 
by  such  populations."  The  group  said  that 
though  the  food  destroyed  amounted  to  less 
than  two  percent  of  the  national  crop  in  any 
one  year,  the  spraying  had  been  concen- 
trated in  the  food-scarce  Central  Highlands, 
the  home  of  Montagnard  tribesmen.  "We  be- 
lieve," the  Commission  said,  "the  anti-crop 
program  may  have  had  a  profound  Impact 
on  a  large  fraction  of  the  total  Montagnard 
population  of  South  Vietnam  and  we  believe 
this  to  be  a  point  for  urgent  consideration." 

W?  undertook  this  unprecedented  herbl- 
cldal  warfare  without  knowing  what  the  long 
range  consequences  would  be.  We  still  know 
little  about  the  extent  of  food  contamina- 
tion or  the  effects  on  South  Vietnamese 
health.  The  Commission  collected  samples  of 
shrimp,  flsh,  human  milk  and  various  foods 
to  check  them  for  contamination.  At  last  re- 
port It  was  s'lll  In  the  process  of  developing 
methods  of  analysis.  It  noted  an  increase  in 
the  stillbirth  rate  at  Tay  Nlnh  City  Provin- 
cial Hospital,  located  In  an  area  of  defolia- 
tion. But  It  said  that  without  further  study 
In  both  defoliated  and  nondefoUated  areas 
the  significance  could  not  be  assessed. 

The  herbicide  program  was  conducted  with 
utter  disregard  for  the  possible-long-range 
effects  on  the  ecology  of  Southeast  Asia — 
effects  such  as  "laterlzatlon,"  or  irreversible 
hardening  of  soil  no  longer  protected  from 
sun;  the  poisoning  of  aquatic  life  by  runoff 
Into  the  waterways:  the  elimination  of  species 
of  animals:  or  the  replacement  of  one  kind 
of  vegetation  by  another.  We  etlll  do  not 
know  what  the  extent  of  the  ecological  dam- 
age will  be. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program  up  to 
the  latter  part  of  last  year,  the  United  States 
sprayed  more  than  100  million  pounds  of 
herbicide  on  Vietnam.  Since  the  population 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  about  18  million,  our 
use  of  herbicides  amounted  to  about  6 
pounds  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
that  country. 

The  program  reached  a  peak  In  1967,  when 
1.486,446  acres  were  sprayed  for  defoliation 
and  221.312  acres  for  crop  destruction.  In 
April.  1970.  af-er  evidence  came  to  light  that 
2.4. 5-T.  widely  used  as  a  commercial  herbi- 
cide In  the  United  States,  caused  birth  de- 
fects in  test  animals,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment halted  use  In  Vietnam  of  compound 
Orange,  which  contained  2,4, 5-T.  By  August. 
1970,  the  Vietnam  herbicide  proeram  had 
been  cut  back  to  a  quarter  of  Its  peak  sl2e. 

Now  the  proeram  is  being  ended.  On  Dec. 
26,  1970,  the  White  House  announced  plans 
for  "an  orderly,  yet  rapid  phase-out  of  the 
herbicide  operations."  During  this  phase-out 
it  said,  the  ure  of  herbicide's  In  Vietnam  "will 
be  restricted  to  perimeter  of  Are  bases  and 
U.S.  Installations  or  remote,  unpopulated 
areas."  Sine  then,  the  use  of  herbicides  for 
crop  destruction  has  been  ended.  No  date  for 
ending  the  remalnlnz  program  was  etven. 
There  have  been  reports  that  oflBcials 
planned  to  terminate  It  this  spring  cr  sum- 
mer, but  this  has  not  been  stated  formally. 

Or.r  own  use  of  herbicides  In  Vietnam  ap- 
pears to  be  ending.  But  what  have  we  begun? 
Will  other  nations  in  future  wage  environ- 
mental warfare?  And  if  so.  what  will  be  the 
consequences  to  the  planet  on  which  we  live? 

To  begin  with.  It  Is  possible  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  will  continue  at 
least  some  military  uses  of  herbicides.  On 
Jan.  26,  1971,  as  part  of  replies  to  a  series 
of  questions,  the  Department  of  Defense 
wrote  my  olSce  that:  "We  do  not  know  what 
plans  the  OVN  may  have  for  the  future  mili- 
tary use  of  herbicides." 


Furthermore.  If  the  United  States  Is  going 
to  Insist  on  the  right  to  use  this  weapon, 
other  countries  will  follow  our  lead,  and  we 
will  see  a  worldwide  proliferation  of  herbi- 
cides as  a  weapon.  Japan  recently  ratified 
the  protocol,  adopting  no  formal  reservation 
on  the  subject  of  herbicides,  but  agreeing 
with  the  U.S.  Interpretation  In  a  statement 
made  by  the  Japanese  government  In  the 
Diet. 

Compared  with  other  weapons,  herbicides 
are  cheap.  Those  used  for  military  purposes 
are  made  of  the  same  chemicals  manufac- 
tured as  commercial  herbicides.  These  can 
be  purchased  on  the  open  market  In  a  num- 
ber of  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
Prance,  Italy,  West  Germany,  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Spray  tanks  can  be  purchased  In  a  number 
of  countries  and  can  be  installed  In  many 
kinds  of  aircraft. 

With  a  modest  investment,  any  develop- 
ing country,  say  In  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin 
America,  could  wage  environmental  war  on 
its  neighbor.  It  could  destroy  a  food  supply 
and  bring  starvation.  It  could  pollute  fish- 
ing grounds.  It  could  destroy  cash  crops  on 
which  a  country's  economy  depended.  The 
world-wide  environmental  consequences  of 
this  kind  of  warfare  could  be  disastrous. 
The  life  cycles  of  nature  could  be  disrupted 
on  a  vast  scale.  Continents  could  be  devas- 
tated and  oceans  polluted. 

For  all  these  reasons,  environmental  war 
should  be  expresaly  outlawed  under  Interna- 
tional law. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to 
seek  a  new  International  tre:ity  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  that  would  take  time.  A  quicker 
way  would  be  to  work  for  general  acceptance 
ajnong  nations  of  the  premise  that  t.he 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  which  bans  gas  and 
biological  warfare,  also  outlaws  military  use 
of  herbicides. 

To  bring  this  about,  the  first  thing  we 
must  do  IS  ratify  the  protocol.  The  protocol 
prohibits  use  in  war  of  "asphyxiating,  pri- 
sonous or  othf>r  gases,  and  of  all  analogous 
liquids,  materiiils  or  devices,"  and  als  >  pro- 
hibits "the  use  of  bacteriological  methods 
of  warfare."  It  does  not  ban  production  of 
such  weapoiis.  It  was  signed  at  Geneva  on 
June  17.  1925.  The  United  States  had  pro- 
posed it  and  wa.s  one  of  the  signatories.  But 
It  was  never  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  More 
than  90  other  countries  have  ratified  it.  in- 
cluding all  of  NATO  except  the  United  States, 
all  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  plus  Jafmn,  both  Chinas,  Israel  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  President  Nixon, 
to  his  credit,  has  pla-^ed  it  aftain  before  the 
Senate  for  ad\ice  and  consent.  It  deserves 
prompt  approvrl 

The  second  thing  we  must  do  is  change  the 
present  official  US.  interpretation  cf  the 
protocol  with  respect  to  herbicides.  A  letter 
by  Secielary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  dated 
.■\ug.  11  1970,  which  accompanied  the  proto- 
col to  the  Senate  .slf.tes:  "It  is  the  United 
State.-;  undcrst;Mid!ng  of  the  Prottni-oi  that 
it  d'j:'.  not  prohobit  tue  use  in  war  of  riot- 
control  agents  and  chemical  he.'bit  ic'es 
Smoke,  flams  p.nd  napaira  are  ."Jso  njt 
covered  by  the  Protocol  " 

When  that  l^^tter  wai  written.  t.he  United 
States  waa  still  in  the  midst  of  its  herbicide 
program  in  Vietnam.  The  administration 
hardly  w.inted  the  protocol  to  go  to  the 
Senat*  with  the  intepretation  that  U  banned 
this  prr>gram.  But  now  that  we  ;'-rc  phasing 
ou'  ihe  herbicide  program  by  spring  wc  have 
nothing  to  Ic.'^e  by  taking  the  position  that 
lierbic.d'-s  are  banned  by  the  protocol. 

To  this  end,  I  reintroduced  In  t!)e  Senate 
on  J.m.  29  Understanding  No.  1  on  the  Execu- 
tiv3  Calendar.  It  would  express  the  view  of 
the  S'nna'e  that  the  protocol  outlaws  military 
use  cf  herbicides.  It  says: 

"At  th?  end  of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 


tion. Insert  the  following:  'It  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senate,  which  understand- 
ing miieres  in  Its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  protocol,  that  the  terms  of 
the  protocol  prohibit  the  use  in  war  of 
chemical  herbicides."  " 

The  protocol  does  not  expllcity  mention 
herbicides.  It  speaks  of  "other  gases'  and 
"all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices." 
Tho\igh  herbicides  may  have  been  known  in 
1925,  they  had  not  been  used  in  war. 

A  great  majority  of  the  world's  govern- 
ments have  said  they  think  herbicides  are 
outlawed  by  the  protocol.  On  Dec.  16,  1969. 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted 
a  resolution  which  said  that  "any  chemical 
nc;enis  of  warfare"  which  "might  be  em- 
ployed because  of  their  direct  toxic  effects  on 
man,  animals  or  plants"  were  outlawed  by 
generally  recognized  rules  of  International 
law  embodied  in  the  protocol.  It  was  passed 
80  to  3  with  36  abstentions.  Only  Australia 
and  Portugal  voted  with  the  United  States 
in  opposition  The  abstentious  included  most 
of  our  NATO  allies  and  Japan.  But  the  debate 
did  not  Indicate  that  they  wanted  the  right 
themselves  to  use  herbicides  in  war.  Canada 
gave  as  one  of  its  reasons  for  abstention  the 
following:  "It  would  in  our  view,  be  an  un- 
desirable complication  to  seek  to  intepret  the 
protocol,  to  which  the  widest  possible 
adherence  Is  being  sought,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  a  major  jwwer  known  not  to 
agree  with  that  Interpretation  has  expressed 
Its  Intention  to  ratify  the  Geneva  protocol," 

Now  that  we  are  ending  our  use  of  her- 
bicides in  Vietnam,  what  could  we  possibly 
have  to  li-!sc  by  a  world-wide  understanding 
that  such  warfare  Is  banned?  How  could  we 
be  disadvantaged?  We  certainly  don't  need 
herblc-ldes  to  defend  the  United  States. 

Last  AuTUst  Sen.  Charles  Ooodell  and  I 
Introduced  two  amendments  on  herbicides  to 
the  Military  Authorization  BUI.  One  of  these, 
Amendment  No.  784,  would  have  ended  mili- 
tary use  and  procurement  of  herbicides  by 
the  United  States  It  was  defeated  62-22. 
The  Second,  Amendment  No.  863.  would  have 
banned  the  US.  crop  destruction  program. 
It  was  defeated  48-33  Durln3  that  debate, 
the  argument  used  in  behalf  of  the  Defense 
Department  was  that  the  herbicide  program 
was  saving  American  I'ves.  This  argun?ent 
cou'.d  also  be  used  for  employing  mustard 
gas  cr  nuclear  weapons  In  Vietnam.  At  any 
rate.  It  is  not  a  relevant  argument  now  that 
the  herbicide  program  Is  being  phased  out. 

Quite  obviously,  at  the  time  of  the  August 
debr.te,  the  US.  armed  forces  were  in  the 
process  of  rapidly  reducing  their  use  of  her- 
bicides In  Vietnam  with  the  intention  of  an- 
nouncing; an  early  termination.  Yet  the  De- 
fense Department  dlii  not  irake  clear  this  in- 
tention at  the  time  of  the  debate  and  per- 
mitted Its  supporter?  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
o-intlnue  to  mrke  the  old  arguments.  The 
Defense  Department  was  aware  in  Aueust  of 
information  on  the  danger  of  herbicides.  We 
.iutlln?d  this  Information  In  the  Senate 
from  earlier  scientific  s' udies. 

Achieving  clear  international  law  outlaw- 
ing military  u-^e  of  herblcl^ie^;  would  be  a 
!«ep  forward  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 
It  may  take  tnv.ny.  many  years  to  outlaw 
nuc'ear  weapons,  but  we  can  I:  an  this 
weapon  now. 

Technlcallv.  the  Senate's  understanding 
would  not  bind  the  administration,  but  In 
all  probability  It  would  bocome  the  official 
US  po  Ition  Fven  th's  would  not  bind  other 
parties  to  the  protocol  but  would  merely 
state  our  own  position  But  thi.;  would  be  a 
bi?  step  toward  achieving  world-wide  ac- 
cpptanc  of  the  Interpretation  outlawing 
herbicides.  Almost  no  one  wovUd  be  left  to 
argue  otherwise. 

One  proposal  being  made  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  ratlfv  the  Geneva  Protocol 
unless  the  Admlnlstrttlon  abandons  its  in- 
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terpretation  regarding  herbicides.  In  my 
opinion  further  delay  In  ratifying  the  treaty 
would  be  a  serious  tragedy.  The  momentum 
which  President  Nixon  has  started  to  get 
the  protocol  ratified  would  be  lost.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  might  never  change  Its  Inter- 
pretation, and  we  might  never  get  back  to 
ratifying  the  protocol.  Disarmament  talks 
are  now  going  on  at  Geneva  at  which  pro- 
posals are  being  discussed  to  build  on  the 
protocol  and  go  beyond  it.  One  of  these  Is  a 
British  draft  treaty  to  outlaw  research,  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  of  biological  weap- 
ons. President  Nixon  on  Dec.  1.  1970,  en- 
dorsed the  British  proposal.  The  preamble 
of  the  British  draft  treaty  specifically  refers 
to  the  Geneva  Protocol  as  the  foundation 
on  which  It  builds. 

Both  at  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks 
(the  26-nation  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament)  and  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  number  of  countries  have  expressed 
the  view  that  world-wide  adoption  of  the 
Geneva  protocol  Is  a  necessary  step  If  there 
is  to  be  further  progress  on  arms  control  In 
this  field.  Statements  to  this  effect  have  been 
made  by  India,  Mongolia,  the  Netherlands, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland  and  Sweden.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada  have  also  urged 
widest  possible  adoption  of  the  protocol.  In 
the  light  of  all  this,  the  ratification  of  the 
protocol  by  the  United  States  at  this  time  18 
clearly  in  cur  interest. 

Another  proposal  before  this  committee 
Is  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Under  this 
approach  the  Senate  would  ratify  the  proto- 
col with  the  Secretary  of  State's  Interpreta- 
tion on  the  record  Secretary  Rogers  has 
made  clear  that  this  Interpretation  wotild 
not  be  a  formal  reservation  to  the  treaty, 
and  that  the  United  States  wdll  not  formally 
circulate  It  among  other  Governments  which 
are  parties  to  the  protocol.  But  It  remains 
the  official  interpretation  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  is  very  explicit:  "It  Is  the  United 
States  understanding  of  the  Protocol  that  It 
doe^  not  prohibit  the  use  In  war  of  riot- 
control  agents  and  chemical  herbicides. 
Smoke,  flame  and  napalm  are  also  not  cov- 
ered by  the  P»rotocol  "  This  Interpretation  Is 
at  cdds  with  that  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  voula  tend  to  erode  the  protocol. 

One  possible  compromise  would  be  to  ratify 
the  protocol  with  no  U.S.  interpretation 
stated  on  the  record.  The  Administration 
CDUld  withdraw  its  Interpretation.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate 
could  adopt  language  to  the  effect  that  the 
questions  of  Interpretation  remain  open. 
■Then  these  questions  of  Interpretation  could 
be  settled,  as  Secretary  Rogers  has  sug- 
gested, hy  international  negotiation,  or  as 
others  havo  suggested,  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

But  as  matters  now  stand.  If  the  case  went 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  an 
advlsjrv  opinion,  the  United  States  position, 
which  pre?;umably  this  country  would  argue 
to  the  court,  would  be  that  expres.^ed  by 
Secretary  Rogers.  This  position  should  be 
changed.  The  best  way  to  do  It  Is  by  Senate 
adoption  of  Understanding  No.  1. 

In  co:)clu3ion,  a  large  part  of  our  difficulty 
here  Is  the  fr.ct  ihat  the  Administration  re- 
fufes  to  really  fac2  up  to  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  that  we  used  herbicides  in  Viet- 
nam on  a  vast  sc^le.  At  first  little  technical 
inform  it  ion  was  available  on  the  possible  en- 
vironmental and  health  consequences  of  our 
actions.  Nj-.v  ^11  the  scientific  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  this  Is  a  bad  weapon;  we  should 
not  have  used  it:  it  should  be  banned  world- 
wide. 

But  instead  of  facing  up  to  this,  the  Ad- 
ministration siocs  Into  CDntortlons.  It  no 
doubt  knew  last  August,  at  the  time  of  the 
herbicide  debates  l:i  the  Senate,  that  It  would 
be  phasing  out  the  program.  It  announced 
this    phase-out    In    December.    Just    three 


months  later.  Even  then,  the  only  reason  It 
gave  for  the  phase-out  was  a  vague  reference 
to  the  "changing  nature  of  the  war."  Ac- 
tually, the  nature  of  the  war  hasn't  changed 
that  much.  It  Is  still  a  Jungle  war  though 
South  Vietnamese  troops  are  taking  over 
more  of  the  combat  responsibility.  Next,  In- 
stead of  taking  the  forthright  position  that 
environmental  war  should  be  banned,  the 
Administration,  in  its  embarrassment,  adopts 
a  legally  strained  interpretation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol,  one  which  Is  contrary  to  the 
views  of  a  majority  of  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  one  which  Is  also  contrary  to 
stated  U.S.  aims  of  achieving  v/orldwlde  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  of  using 
the  Protocol  as  a  foundation  at  Geneva  on 
which  to  build  further  arms  control  ag^ree- 
ments  such  as  the  British  draft  treaty  on 
biological  stockpiles. 

For  this  or  any  other  nation  to  resume  en- 
vironmental warfare  by  use  of  herbicides.  In 
the  face  of  the  scientific  Information  now  be- 
fore us  as  to  the  local  and  world-wide  dan- 
gers, would  be  both  irresponsible  and  Im- 
moral. Such  warfare  should  be  banned.  The 
Senate  should  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol.  It 
should  ratify  It  with  the  understanding  that 
it  baiids  herbicides. 


ITT:  A  Sense  of  Involvement 


MINORITY       ENTIZRPRISE       SMAIi 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  social 
responsibility,  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
organizations,  and  corporations,  is  be- 
coming a  byword,  as  rightly  it  should. 
Those  who  have  the  talent  and  resources 
owe  it  to  society  and  their  country  to 
put  a  portion  of  these  assets  to  work 
helping  others. 

It  also  is  important  that  we  recognize 
those  who  have  the  foresight  to  under- 
take such  endeavors  and  particularly 
members  of  the  business  community  who 
take  their  responsibility  r.eriously.  There- 
fore, I  invite  the  attention  cf  Senators  to 
an  interesting  story  published  in  the 
March  1971,  issue  of  Black  Enterprise, 
a  magazine  which  reports  on  minority 
business.  The  article,  entitled  "ITT:  A 
Sense  of  Involvement,"  relates  the  ex- 
perience of  this  large  corporation  in  set- 
ting up  a  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Co.  in  New  Jersey. 

With  a  pledge  of  $200,000,  ITT  has 
established  the  MESBIC.  in  cooperation 
with  Rutgers  University,  to  provide  fi- 
nancina;  and  management  assistance  to 
minority  businessps.  In  the  first  6  months 
of  operations,  about  $50,000  of  rTTs 
funds  have  been  invested  in  15  loans,  in- 
cluding backing  for  a  dry  cleaner,  two 
health  spas,  a  restaurant,  and  a  men's 
clothing  store.  This  arransremcnt  with 
Rutgers  Is  unique  am.ong  MESBIC's  al- 
ready established.  The  article  points  out 
that  it  is  the  first  instance  of  a  business 
school  -unning  this  tyne  of  oueraticn  in 
experiment  v«'hich  may  br  "■.  solution  to 
the  problem  some  MESBIC'  have  of  find- 
In?  expert.-;  who  have  the  time  t-o  lend 
their  talents  to  less  sophisticated  mi- 
nority-owned business. 

I  '-eMrve  all  of  us  who  believe  strongly 
in  the  need  for  s-^cial  re.sponsibility  v.'iil 
be  interested  in  this  imique  nrolect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recchd, 
as  follows: 


(By  Lester  Carson) 

With  a  net  annual  income  of  nearly  (236 
million.  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Is  the  nation's  ninth  largest  corpora- 
tion In  earnings  and  one  of  the  most  diversi- 
fied. Through  a  series  of  post-World  War  II 
acquisitions,  ITT  has  moved  from  Its  tradi- 
tional position  In  telecommunications  into 
a  variety  of  btislnesses  Including  book  pub- 
lishing (the  Bobbs  MerlU  Co.),  baking  (Con- 
tinental Baking  Co.)  car  rentals  (Avis)  and 
Innkeeplng  (the  Sheraton  chain). 

As  ITT  has  grown,  so  has  Its  Involvement 
In  black  economic  development.  For  instance, 
ITT  Sheraton,  which  has  headquarters  in 
Boston,  makes  deposits  In  a  black-owned 
bank  in  the  city's  Roxbury  district.  In  Louis- 
iana, ITT  Continental  Baking,  which  makes 
Wonder  bread  and  Hostess  pastries,  has  given 
technical  advice  on  packaging  to  a  black 
bakery  cooperative.  These  Incidents  of  ITT 
Involvement  with  black  business  are  essen- 
tially unilateral;  ITTs  only  gain  Is  enhanc- 
ing Its  corporate  Image.  Since  last  June,  how- 
ever, the  company  has  been  experimenting 
with  a  different  approach  that  aside  from 
aiding  minority  enterprises,  may  also  "devel- 
velop  the  kind  of  man  who  might  someday 
be  president  of  ITT,"  according  to  an  ITT  of- 
ficial. 

ITT  teamed  with  Rutgers,  the  SUtc  Uni- 
versity of  New  Jersey,  to  launch  a  MESBIC 
( Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Company).  MESBICs  are  private  cor- 
porations licensed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  financing  and  man- 
agement assistance  to  minority  busiueesee. 
By  law,  they  make  loaas  or  equity  Invest- 
ments only  In  businesses  that  are  at  least  &0 
per  cent  nilnorlty  owned,  but  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  needed.  MES- 
BICs get  their  Initial  money  from  a  sponsor, 
usually  a  corporation,  and  this  initial  sum 
Increases  as  the  loans  are  paid  off.  If  a  busi- 
nessman needs  $100,000,  the  MESBIC  would 
provide  $20,000  by  buying  stock  In  the  new 
business  or  by  making  a  direct  loan.  Then  It 
would  help  him  find  a  bank  to  provide  th« 
remaining  $80,000,  90  per  cent  of  which  usu- 
ally is  gviaranteed  by  the  SBA. 

To  provide  the  new  businessman  with  the 
guidance  he  frequently  needs  to  stay  afloat, 
MESBICs  usually  rely  on  the  resources  avail- 
able within  a  community.  They  enlist  local 
buslner^  oxecutlves  with  free  time,  or  utilize 
the  skills  banks  of  organizations  like  the 
Service  Corpus  of  Retired  Executives  and  th« 
Interracial  Council  for  Business  Opportu- 
nity. 

The  Rutgers-ITT  arrangement  utilizes 
these  sources,  but  minority  businessmen  get 
additional  help  from  second-year  master's 
degree  candidates  In  the  graduate  school  of 
business  administration  who  are  assigned  to 
loan  candidates  as  "interns."  The  interns 
help  the  minority  entrepreneurs  with  book- 
keeping, display  and  sales  promotion  They 
also  help  the  borrowers  state  their  case  when 
they  appear  before  the  RMIC  loan  committee. 
An  additional  feature  of  the  RMIC  Is  the 
seminar  on  business  techniques  held  at  reg- 
ular intervals  at  different  locations  in  the 
state. 

E.irlv  returns  Indicate  the  arrangement  is 
performing  well.  In  the  first  six  months  the 
RMIC  dispersed  or  approved  loans  to  15 
businesses.  The  total  MESBIC  funds  invested 
amounted  to  about  $50,000,  a  fourth  of  the 
initial  investment  capital  of  $200,000  put  up 
by  ITT.  The  corresponding  bank  share  for 
the  15  loans  came  to  about  $211,000. 

Among  the  new  enterprises  launched  are 
a  dry  cleaners,  two  health  spas,  a  restaurant- 
nightclub  and  a  men's  clothing  store.  Not 
included  in  these  flfures.  It  should  be  noted, 
are  several  borrowers  who,  through  the  RMIC 
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screening  process,  were  found  to  be  ellKlble 
for  conventional  loans  and  referred  to  banks. 

MESBIC  officials  In  Washington  say  the 
RMIC  In  New  Jersey  la  the  first  instancse  of 
a  business  school  running  a  MESBIC  and 
they  believe  It  Is  a  possible  solution  to  the 
problem  some  MESBICs  have  finding  experts 
who  have  time  to  lend  their  tiUenta  to  less 
sophisticated  minority-owned  buslne«ea. 
"The  advantage  of  a  business  school  running 
a  MESBIC  Is  they  have  a  lot  of  manpower,*' 
says  Pete  Hansen,  who  1b  director  of  MESBIC 
development  In  the  Commerce  Department's 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise.  Han- 
sen says  letters  have  been  sent  to  universities 
with  business  administration  programs  to 
see  If  they  are  Interested  in  MESBICs.  If 
enough  schools  show  Interest,  he  says,  "there 
will  be  the  added  advantage  of  the  univer- 
sity's competitive  spirit.  They  like  to  see  how 
well  they  can  do." 

Hansen  says  there  are  some  drawbacks, 
however.  "A  lot  depends  on  how  many  busi- 
ness schools  are  located  in  or  near  minority 
communities,''  he  says.  He  also  notes  that 
the  academic  world  has  a  tendency  to  be 
auspicious  of  the  business  world  and  says 
this  could  hamper  MESBIOa  because  they 
sometimes  need  help  from  "high  level  de- 
cision makers"  in  the  corporate  sector.  "Rut- 
gers appears  to  have  avoided  this,"  Hansen 
says,  "but  there  is  the  danger  of  a  university 
completely  losing  contact  with  Its  corporate 
sponsor.'' 

The  ITT  official  who  Is  closest  to  the  Rut- 
gers scene  Is  Charles  O.  Sherwood,  special 
assistant  to  Harold  8.  Oeneen.  ITT  president 
and  board  chairman.  As  charlman  of  the 
RMIC  loan  recommendations  cottunlttee. 
Sherwood  expresses  misgivings  over  some 
aspects  of  the  RMIC  loan  policy,  but  says  It 
Is  doing  well  "vrithln  the  limitations  of  its 
lendable  capital." 

One  thing  that  bothers  Sherwood  Is  that 
not  enough  Jobs  are  created  when  MESBIC 
funds  are  Invested  In  dry  cleaners  and  laun- 
dromats. "We  would  like  to  see  more  labor- 
intensive  kinds  of  activity."  he  says,  "but 
the  problem  Is  how  to  do  it  within  the  dollar 
limits."  Sherwood  says  another  problem  Is 
maintaining  a  reasonable  return  on  MESBIC 
funds,  especially  since  the  RMIC  does  not 
want  to  charge  Interest  higher  than  10  per 
cent.  He  says  some  MESBICs  charge  Interest 
as  high  as  15  per  cent,  but  he  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  such  practices.  "Unless  you  charge 
usurious  rates  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  gradual 
depletion  of  the  MESBIC  capital."  he  says. 
"On  the  other  hand,  higher  Interest  rates 
would  probably  send  the  borrower  under  more 
quickly,  trying  to  meet  the  payments."  Sher- 
wood says  most  RMIC  loans  have  been  at  nine 
percent  Interest  Payment  on  the  principal 
by  law  must  be  deferred  for  at  least  five  years. 
MESBICs  have  no  control  over  what  the  bank 
charges  for  Its  share  of  the  capitalization.  But 
MESBIC  officials  In  Washington  say  the  SBA 
Is  not  likely  to  guarantee  loans  If  the  In- 
terest rate  exceeds  the  formula,  "prime  rate 
plus  two  per  cent."  Thus.  If  the  prime  rate 
is  six  per  cent,  the  borrower  owes  the  bank 
eight  per  cent  Interest  on  the  truaranteed 
loan  As  subordinate  lenders.  MESBICs  typi- 
cally charge  higher  rates  than  banks 

Despite  his  mlss;lvlngs.  Sherwood  says  that 
one  redeeming  feature  of  the  RMIC  Is  the 
training  It  provides  the  MBA  students,  black 
and  white.  "We  were  looking;  for  a  school  with 
a  bus'ness  program  for  minorities."  he  said 
"and  the  choices  narrowed  to  Rutgers  and 
Howard  University."  He  says  Rutgers  was 
selected  because  Howard  was  primarily  an 
undergraduate  program.  "We  felt  that  more 
mature  students  would  relate  better  with 
businessmen."  he  says.  RMTC  officials  expect 
an  Increase  In  the  percentage  of  minority 
students  studying  business  administration  at 
Rutgers.  These  students  reportedly  will  be 
given  preference  as  Intern.*!  to  assist  *hem  '.n 
the  transition  to  the  business  world. 


One  black  New  Jersey  businessman  Is  crit- 
ical of  the  program  at  Rutgers.  "Those  stu- 
dents will  blrddog  a  man  Into  bankruptcy." 
he  predicts.  The  businessman  said  there  are 
problems  in  running  a  minority  business  that 
students  dont  encounter  In  their  academic 
world.  "It's  like  going  Into  the  hospital."  he 
suggested.  "Would  you  want  a  staff  Intern  or 
the  chief  surgeon  to  cut  you  open?"  Indeed, 
even  Sherwood  agrees  that  friction  occasion- 
ally develops  between  the  students  and  loan 
candidates,  especially  the  older  ones.  But 
Sherwood  says  when  this  occurs,  "we  sup- 
plement the  MBA  students  with  people  In 
the  business  world."  For  example,  he  says  a 
vice  president  of  Bamberger's.  New  Jersey's 
largest  department  store,  has  been  called  In 
to  help  a  black  haberdasher.  Juan  Winter, 
prepare  for  the  opening  of  a  new  store  with 
a  $125,000  MESBIC-bank  loan.  The  store  Is 
scheduled  to  open  this  spring. 

Winter  Insists  that  he  and  the  Intern 
had  clashed  briefly  over  deciding  the  best 
way  to  control  Inventory  In  Winter's  pres- 
ent store,  Jackie's  Men  Shop,  on  Newark's 
Broad  Street.  He  says  the  problem  was 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone, 
"and  I'm  still  the  boss  here."  But  he  says 
the  Intern's  knowledge  has  helped  him  Im- 
measurably. For  example,  to  boost  sales  both 
at  the  Newark  store  and  at  the  new  store, 
bo1«h  of  which  are  near  college  campuses,  the 
Intern  has  arranged  for  Winter  to  hold 
campus  fashion  exhibits.  The  exhibits  wUl  be 
run  by  students,  who  will  be  compensated 
with  10  per  cent  discounts  on  purchases  from 
Winter. 

In  many  ways  Winter  was  a  cut  above  the 
typical  black  entrepreneur  who  seeks  an 
RMIC  loan.  He  had  worked  for  the  Ripley 
retail  clothing  chain  In  New  York  for  30 
years  before  going  Into  business  for  himself. 
While  at  Ripley,  he  had  risen  from  tailor  to 
salesman  to  assistant  mtwiager  of  the  chain's 
oiitlet  In  Times  Square.  He  says  he  had  been 
offered  the  managership  of  a  Ripley  store  in 
Harlem,  but  he  had  already  decided  to  open 
his  own  store,  when  this  opportunity  came. 
His  first  store  was  on  Springfield  Avenue  In 
Newark's  central  ward. 

Several  years  ago  fire  destroyed  the  store. 
He  had  no  fire  Insurance,  but  he  had  enough 
money  saved  to  open  his  present  shop  In 
1939  Bxit  when  he  sought  financing  for  the 
new  store.  In  a  shopping  center  near  Wood- 
bridge.  N.J.,  the  deficits  from  the  Springfield 
Avenue  fire  retiirned  to  haunt  him.  He  ap- 
proached the  RMIC.  The  selling  point  was 
his  retail  clothing  experience.  The  RMIC 
lent  Winter  $25,000  and  arranged  for  8100.- 
000  In  additional  financing  from  the  SBA 
and  the  Broad  National  Bank  of  Newark.  "It 
was  obvious  that  this  man  knows  how  to  run 
a  business."  said  Louis  T.  German,  a  Rutgers 
professor  of  business  administration  who  Is 
president  of  the  RMIC. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  experience.  Win- 
ter obviously  was  a  more  attractive  loan  can- 
didate than  Henry  Jinks,  who  received  a 
$6,000  loan  in  MESBIC  funds  to  operate  a 
health  spa  for  women  in  his  hometown. 
Orange.  N.J.,  Jinks  says  he  knew  practically 
nothing  about  running  a  business.  Now  30. 
he  had  literally  made  a  living  for  10  years 
wi'-h  his  brawn  instead  of  his  brain.  He  was  a 
professional  welghtllfter  who  toured  the 
country  competing  for  prizes  by  flexing  his 
muscles  In  "B4r.  America"  contests.  Two  years 
ago.  Jinks  married  and  decided  to  give  up 
the  biceps  circuit.  He  and  a  white  ohotog- 
rapher  became  partners  In  the  Paradise 
Health  Spas,  one  In  Orange  and  the  other 
In  Whippany  They  used  the  MESBIC  money 
to  buy  out  the  owners  of  the  Whippany  spa, 
an.d  have  applied  for  ba:ik-SBA  financing  to 
equip  both  businesses  with  sauna  baths  and 
other  gyrn  equipment.  In  the  meantime. 
Jinks  savs  he's  learning  how  to  promote 
sales  attending  the  Rutgers-spousored  semi- 
nars. 


In  the  final  analysis,  the  ITT-Rutgers  ex- 
ample  of  running  a  MESBIC  may  solve  the 
problem  of  overcautlon  In  financing  black 
businesses.  Typically,  this  problem  arises 
with  banks.  The  bank  president  may  be  com- 
mitted to  helping  black  buslnesaea.  but.  as 
Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  M.  Stane  re- 
cently pointed  out  to  newsmen,  this  oommlt- 
ment  rarely  filters  down  to  the  bank's  loan 
officer,  who  feels  that  if  he  grants  a  loan  to 
a  business  that  ultimately  falls,  the  failure 
amounts  to  a  negative  entry  In  his  personnel 
folder.  Therefore,  the  loan  officer  tends  to  be 
overly  cautious. 

SlmUarly,  in  many  MESBICs  the  final  au- 
thority tn  approving  a  lo«m  Is  usually  the 
representative  from  the  sponsoring  corpora- 
tion. In  the  ITT-Rutgers  program,  most  lend- 
ing authority  Is  vested  In  German,  the  RMIC 
president. 

It  Is  German  whom  the  loan  applicant  first 
encounters  at  Rutgers,  and  If  German  turns 
down  the  applicant,  his  recommendation 
usually  is  accepted  by  the  loaji  committee. 
"Sometimes  I'll  tell  a  man  who  knows  all  the 
answers  and  has  lots  of  experience  that  he 
simply  hasn't  the  personality  for  the  kind  of 
enterprise  he  has  in  mind."  says  German.  "In 
most  cases  I  am  Impressed  by  the  Individual, 
the  guy  who's  got  that  extra  something  that 
will  help  him  succeed  where  others  have 
failed."  Among  German's  advocates  are 
Richard  Marshall,  a  black  Investment  analyst 
fc»  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  in 
Newark,  and  an  officer  in  a  MESBIC  run  by 
Prudential,  the  Prudential  Minority  Enter- 
prise. Inc.  "Sometimes  a  candidate  ap- 
proaches us  for  a  loan  that  we  can't  grunt 
because  we're  already  over-extended  In  his 
type  of  business"  Marshall  says.  "In  that  case 
we  send  him  to  see  German  and  they  usiia'.Iy 
take  care  of  him."  Marshall  says  Germans 
greatest  asset  "Is  the  fact  that  he's  not  overly 
concerned  with  his  own  personal  box  score." 


THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  this  Con- 
gress, we  are  engaged  in  a  debate  on  dif- 
fer'^nt  methods  of  improving  the  delivery 
of  our  health -care  system. 

We  are  talking  about  different  meth- 
ods of  payments  for  health  care  service, 
different  forms  of  organization,  and  new 
means  of  delivering  health  care. 

In  CUT  discussion  of  these  administra- 
tive, economic,  and  technical  matters.  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  we  do  not 
forget  that  the  health-care  sy.stem  con- 
cerns people. 

The  imtmct  of  the  lack  of  health-care 
services  for  the  poor  was  recently  very- 
poignantly  described  bv  Mr.  Selig  Green- 
berg  in  an  article  in  the  February  Issue 
of  the  Progressive  magazine. 

Least  we  forget  the  main  reason  why 
health  care  is  a  major  issue  in  this  Con- 
sress.  I  ak>k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "The  Legacy  of  Neglect." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oblection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

POVESTT     .\ND    HE.'ILTH    CAHE  :     THE    LEGACT    OF 

Neglect 
(By  Sellg  Greenberg) 
( The  subject  of  medical  economics  w.ll 
be  fiercely  debated  in  the  Congress  and  rlie 
country  this  year  Scores  of  bills  propasm? 
^  variety  of  approaches  to  the  cnsl?  of  the 
high  cost  of  medicine  .iwait  deb.i'e  and 
action.  The  Prugresslve  has  scheduled  a  se- 
ries of  articles  over  the  entire  year  exploring 
various  aspects  of  this  basic  issue  The  tlrst 
of  the  seres  is  the  work  of  Selig  Greenberg, 
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prize-winning  writer  on  medicine  for  The 
Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin 
(Rhode  Island).  His  article  Is  adapted  from 
The  Quality  of  Mei\y:  A  Report  on  the  Crit- 
ical Condition  of  Hospltil  and  Medical  Care 
in  America,  to  be  published  this  month  by 
Atheneum  Publishers.  Copyright  1971  by 
Se'ilg  Greenberg. — The  Editors.) 

There  Is  a  slum  neighborhood  In  Boston 
Where  infant  mortality  exceeds  the  level  of 
the  Biblical  plague  Infilcted  on  ancient 
Egypt,  when  every  tenth  newborn  child  died. 
The  infant  death  rate  of  11.1  per  1,000  live 
births,  or  one  out  of  every  nine.  In  this  sec- 
tion Is  five  times  greater  than  the  national 
average,  more  than  four  times  the  average 
for  the  city  of  Boston  as  a  whole  and  more 
than  fifteen  times  the  average  for  a  nearby 
affluent  suburban  community  which  has  only 
7.2  Infant  deaths  for  every  1,000  births.  In 
several  other  Boston  ghetto  aresw.  Infant 
mortality  rates  run  from  double  to  more 
than  three  times  the  clty-wlde  average. 

This  Is  Just  one  example  of  how  a  gap  of 
only  a  few  blocks  but  of  astronomical  social 
and  economic  proportions  in  one  of  the  na- 
tion s  foremost  medical  centers  may  doom 
many  to  untimely  deaths  and  others  to  lives 
of  suffering  and  anguish. 

In  the  South  End.  Boston's  worst  sltim  and 
the  site  of  three  outstanding  teaching  hos- 
pitals with  a  massive  pool  of  medical  talent, 
health  conditions  are  fully  as  abysmal  as  in 
some  of  the  most  abject  black  poverty 
pockets  In  Mississippi.  The  prematurity  rate, 
a  major  consequence  of  Inadequate  prenatal 
care  and  a  leadln?  cause  of  death  shortly 
after  birth.  Is  seventy-five  per  cent  higher 
for  the  South  End  of  Boston  than  for  the 
city  as  a  whole.  The  Incidence  of  tubercu- 
losis Is  six  and  one-half  times  the  average 
for  the  citv.  The  death  rate  from  tubercu- 
losis, which  with  proper  treatment  is  now 
generally  curable,  is  more  than  seven  times 
as  high.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children 
are  yet  to  be  immunized  against  common 
childhood  ailments,  and  a  recent  survey 
showed  that  more  than  half  of  the  residents 
had  not  been  to  a  dentist  for  at  least  a  year. 
In  Boston  as  a  whole,  the  birth  rate  Is  fifty 
per  cent  higher  than  the  death  rate.  But 
in  one  section  of  the  South  End  the  death 
rate  actually  exceeds  the  birth  rate,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  latter  is  forty-five  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  the  city. .  . . 

Medical  care  cannot,  of  course,  be  consid- 
ered apart  from  the  crushing  numbness  of 
the  ghetto  life.  Nor  can  the  medical  pro- 
fession be  held  solely  responsible  for  the 
ghetto's  legacy  of  poor  health.  It  Is  futile 
to  treat  symptoms  and  then  send  the  pa- 
tients back  to  the  same  degrading  environ- 
ment which  helped  produce  their  illnesses 
and  will  do  so  again.  Dr.  H.  Jack  Gelger, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  of  Tufts  University  School 
of  Medicine,  has  put  it  this  way:  "There  Is 
Just  no  point  in  treating  rat  bites — and  ig- 
noring the  rats.  We  cannot  simultaneously 
have  health  and  Harlems,  health  and  slums, 
health  and  racial  discrimination,  health  and 
a  second-  or  third-class  education." 

Dr.  Leon  Elsenberg  said  it  another  way: 

"What  one  generation  does — or  fails  to 
do— plagues  its  children.  The  adulte  those 
children  become  are  adults  warped  by  the 
childhood  experience  afforded  them.  They  do 
as  they  were  done  to.  The  tragedy  Is  re- 
enacted  for  more  than  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  promised  by  a  vengeful  Lord.  Not 
only  do  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  create  a 
Just  society  In  our  time:  we  owe  It  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children.  The 
urgency  upon  us  is  greatest  on  behalf  of 
those  who  even  now  are  growing  into  persons 
less  than  they  might  have  been— for  want  of 
food,  for  want  of  health,  for  want  of  dignity, 
for  want  of  love." 

This  stinging  excerpt  from  a  recent  talk 
oy  the  chief  of  p>5ych]atry  at  Massachusetts 


General  Hospital  and  a  noted  authority  on 
the  p.sychoiogy  of  childhood  development  is 
all  the  more  poignant  in  the  content  of  the 
appalling  waste  of  human  potential  in  the 
richest,  couniry  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Elsenberg,  a  physician  who  has  fre- 
quently voiced  his  passionate  concern  for  re- 
moving the  impediments  to  nornial  develop- 
ment so  prevalent  In  our  society,  particu- 
larly in  the  wasteland  of  the  Negro  ghetto, 
also  said : 

"To  be  conceived  black  means  that  you 
are  at  risk  while  still  Inside  the  womb 
meant  to  shelter  you.  Racism  takes  its  toll 
early,  through  class-related  malnutrition 
and  poor  prenatal  care.  Black  fetuses  are 
aborted  or  bom  dead  more  often  than  white 
ones.  More  are  thrust  forth  prematurely,  at 
higher  risk  of  damage  to  the  dcLca-te  mecha- 
nisms of  the  brain  Once  born,  malnutrition, 
Inrecticn  and  inadequate  health  care  exact 
their  price  in  stunting  of  uitiraate  stature 
and  in  malde-.elopment  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system.  Before  you  know  you  are  black, 
you  will  have  experienced  what  it  is  to  be 
black.  But  you  learn  the  meaning  of  black- 
ness soou  enough  in  the  crowded  slum  when 
you  try  to  gro.v.  You  are  two  and  a  half 
times  more  likely  to  live  in  dilapidated  hous- 
ing units  and  three  times  more  likely  to  be 
grossly  overcrowded  than  whites  who  pay 
the  same  rent.  Since  your  parents  have  had 
less  education,  your  home  fewer  boolcs,  your 
community  fewer  educational  opportunities, 
and  your  parents  lees  know-how  in  prepar- 
ing you  for  school,  your  development  quo- 
tient, which  at  a  year  (if  you  were  lucky 
enough  to  be  born  at  lull  birth  weight)  was 
Indistinguishable  from  that  of  your  wlilte 
brother,  will  have  fallen  well  behind  by  the 
time  you  are  three,  and  still  farther  behind 
when  you  start  bravely  off  to  school  at  five." 
The  e\idence  of  the  widespread  neglect  of 
the  health  of  the  young  among  the  at  least 
twenty-five  nUllion  Americans  classified  as 
tirban  poor  and  the  additional  millions  of 
rural  poor  Is  distressingly  compelling. 

The  cycle  of  deprivation  starts  off  with  the 
lack  of  proper  health  care  during  pregnancy. 
Out  of  the  some  3.6  million  births  occurring 
annually  in  the  United  States,  at  least 
500,000  are  by  women  who,  according  to  of- 
ficial government  reports,  have  received  in- 
adequate prenatal  care  or  none  at  all.  Au- 
thoritative estimates  are  that  about  half  of 
the  expectant  mothers  In  poor  families  go 
through  pregnancy  without  the  reqtilred 
medical  attention.  The  lack  of  such  care  and 
poor  nutrition  lead  to  a  high  rate  of  still- 
births and  premature  births.  They  also  re- 
sult in  complications  of  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth than  can  inflict  irreversible  damage  on 
the  offspring  and  sometimes  kill  the  mothers. 
The  close  relationship  between  race  and 
the  risks  of  childbirth  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  Mississippi  the  Negro  maternal  mor- 
tality rate  is  more  than  six  times  the  white 
rate.  Nationally,  a  black  mother's  chance  of 
dying  from  the  complications  of  pregnancy 
is  four  to  five  times  greater  than  a  white 
woman's. 

Prematurity  holds  many  hazards  for  ba- 
bies. Deaths  In  the  first  year  of  life  are 
twenty  times  more  common  among  prema- 
ture Infants  than  normal-term  ones.  Mental 
retardation  occurs  ten  times  more  often  In 
very  small  premature  babies  than  in  those 
born  at  full  term.  Ironically,  the  expansion 
of  Federal  maternal -health  programs  in  the 
last  few  years  has  led  to  an  Increase  in  the 
prematurity  rate  and  the  death  rate  among 
such  babies.  This  has  happened  because 
many  women  whose  pregnancies  formerly  ter- 
minated In  stillbirths  are  now  able  to  deliver 
with  some  Improvement  in  nutrition  and 
obstetric  care,  but  their  Infants  are  still 
too  low  In  weight  to  survive. 

Since  the  proportion  of  low-weight  babies 
Is  highest  among  blacks,  the  Increase  In  the 
death  rate  In  the  first  days  of  life  has  been 


considerably  greater  for  nonwhlte  than  white 
Infants.  This  has  contributed  to  the  dismay- 
ingly widening  differential  in  infant  mor- 
tality between  the  races.  In  1950  the  non- 
white  infant  death  rate  was  slxty-slx  per 
cent  greater  than  for  whites.  Now  It  is  nearly 
ninety  per  cent  greater — 38.8  per  1,000  live 
births  as  against  20.6  for  whites.  In  some  ur- 
ban ghettos  the  ratio  of  infant  deaths  not 
Infrequently  hovers  around  100  per  1,000 
births. 

There  are  wide  disparities  in  Infant  mor- 
tality between  states,  counties,  and  sections 
of  the  same  city.  Nationally,  the  death  rates 
during  the  first  year  of  life  range  from  19.3 
per  1,000  live  births  in  Utah  to  40.4  In  Mis- 
sissippi. In  the  seventeen  states  vrtth  the 
lowest  per-caplta  Income  the  rates  are  forty 
per  cent  above  the  national  average.  In  one 
county  in  Pennsylvania  the  rate  for  white* 
is  ten  for  each  1,000  births. 

There  Is  one  Mississippi  county,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  rate  of  seventy-six  per 
1.000  for  nonwhltes.  In  New  York  City  the 
Infant  death  rates  run  all  the  way  from 
twelve  to  forty-seven  per  1,000  births,  with 
the  mortality  Incidence  in  parts  of  Har- 
lem and  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn  more  than  triple  that  of  neighbor- 
hoods only  a  few  blocks  away.  A  study  of 
Infant  mortality  made  in  New  York  a  few 
years  ago  held  that  forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  could  have  been  prevented.  The  T3S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare figures  that  more  than  25,000  babies 
could  be  saved  every  year  If  the  mortality 
rate  In  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  counties  in 
the  United  States  with  the  lowest  incidence 
of  such  deaths  were  to  prevail  through  the 
nation. 

A  chilling  statistic  is  this :  An  infant  bom 
of  poor  parents  In  this  country  has  twice  as 
much  risk  of  dying  before  his  first  birthday 
as  does  the  non-dlsadvantaged  child,  and  his 
chance  of  dying  before  the  age  of  thirty-five 
Is  four  times  greater. 

Even  more  critical  than  Infant  mortality. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  authorities,  is  the 
problem  of  the  heavy  burden  of  damaged 
children  many  of  them  with  handicaps  could 
have  been  prevented  with  better  prenatal 
care. 

About  250,000  of  the  babies  born  in  this 
cotmtry  every  year  are  afflicted  with  congeni- 
tal defects.  An  additional  125,000  are  mentally 
retarded.  Among  the  causes  of  inborn  re- 
tardation, aside  from  prematiu-lty,  are  the 
mother's  malnutrition,  a  variety  of  virus 
Infections  developing  during  pregnancy,  ane- 
mia, maternal  diabetes  or  thyroid  deficiency, 
and  birth  Injuries.  Nutritional  surveys  have 
found  alarming  rates  of  malnutrition  in  some 
poverty  areas,  with  a  grim  chain  of  ill-nour- 
ished mothers  giving  birth  to  lU-nour- 
Ished  children  with  a  high  risk  of  mental 
retardation.  Babies  inadequately  nourished 
in  the  womb  or  shortly  after  birth  are  likely 
to  have  Impaired  behavior  and  learning  abil- 
ity. An  Infant's  brain  attains  eighty  per  cent 
of  adult  weight  by  the  age  of  three,  when 
the  body  weight  ia  only  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  that  at  maturity.  Good  nutrition 
during  the  first  three  years  of  life  Is  therefore 
particularly  Important. 

If  the  brain  is  dependent  for  Its  growth  on 
biologic  nourishment,  the  mind  Is  no  less 
dependent  on  psychological  alimentation. 
The  growth  of  the  mind  requires  nutrition 
in  the  form  of  experience,  langua^,  and 
ideas.  Just  as  malnutrition  during  pregnancy 
and  early  infancy  can  produce  i>ermanent 
stunting  of  the  brain,  so  the  lack  of  Intel- 
lectual stimulation  leads  to  stunting  of  the 
mind. 

The  tragedy  of  retardation  at  birth  is  com- 
pounded by  the  mental  damage  Inflicted  by 
the  slum  environment.  "Five  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  this  country  are  born  mentally 
retarded."  Dr.  Joseph  T.  English,  former  di- 
rector  of   the   Federal    Health    Services   and 
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Mental  Health  Administration,  has  said :  "By 
the  time  these  children  reach  the  age  of 
thirteen,  nine  per  cent  will  be  retarded.  We 
produce  almost  as  much  retardation  as  is 
born,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  mental 
retardation  among  children  comes  from  the 
areas  of  poverty." 

The  devastating  Impact  of  the  combination 
of  pcior  nutrition  and  psychological  depriva- 
tion Is  strikingly  documented  In  the  recent 
report  of  a  study  of  black  children  In  Bolivar 
County,  Mlfsissippl.  where  Boston's  Tufts 
Schnol  of  Medicine  operates  the  Delta  Health 
Center.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  344  Infants 
In  the  study  group  were  found  to  be  anemic. 
Up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  weeks,  these  In- 
fants scored  an  average  Intelligence  quotient 
of  117.5  as  against  a  national  norm  of  100 
for  white  children.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter-year  of  life  and  through  afteen 
months  of  age,  their  functioning  was  roughly 
on  a  par  with  white  norm?.  But  from  then 
on  there  was  a  sharp  drop,  and  by  the  third 
year  of  life  the  IQs  of  the  youngsters  were 
down  In  the  eighties.  Verbal  efficiency  was 
found  to  fall  off  par'.'.est  and  most  drastically. 
These  children,  like  countless  thousands  of 
others  In  urtan  and  rural  slums  throughout 
the  nation,  were  paying  the  penalty  of  grow- 
ing up  In  homes  where  they  had  never  seen 
a  ball,  a  rattle,  a  bell,  or  a  mirror,  where 
sticks  and  rocks  were  the  only  toys,  where 
rags  and  old  clothing  served  for  blankets,  and 
where  there  were  sometimes  not  even  any 
eating  utensils. 

In  homes  so  grossly  lacking  In  the  elemen- 
tary essentials  of  dally  living,  children  also 
are  apt  to  suffer  emotional  damage.  Mental 
disease  not  Infrequently  stems  from  parental 
deprivation — a  lack  of  familial  Interaction 
with  the  proper  balancing  of  love,  support, 
and  approbation  on  the  one  hand  with  direc- 
tion, disapproval,  and  punishment  on  the 
other. 

But  while  emotional  disorders  are  widely 
prevalent  among  the  young  in  Impoverished 
families,  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Men- 
tal Health  of  Children  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Government  estimates  that  only  ten  per  cent 
of  those  who  need  treatment  are  receiving  it. 
The  incidence  of  emotional  disorders  and 
mental  Illness  among  the  poor,  who  are  ex- 
posed to  numerous  stresses,  la  estimated  to 
be  between  five  and  six  times  greater  than 
for  those  with  higher  Income.  And  since  no- 
where is  race  or  class  discrimination  more 
conspicuous  than  In  the  psychiatric  field,  the 
poor  are  less  likely  to  get  timely  and  ade- 
quate help  and  more  likely  to  wind  up  In 
the  desolate  warrens  of  the  state  mental  hos- 
pttaJs. 

The  gap  between  need  and  availability  of 
services  prevails  in  all  areas  of  health  care. 
"It  la  a  mockery  of  American  tradition  and 
our  national  honor  that  only  forty  per  cent 
of  poor  children  with  handicapping  condi- 
tions are  getting  the  required  care,"  Dr. 
George  S.  Silver,  former  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  now  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  has  said.  "Why 
should  one  million  poor  children  who  need 
glasses  not  have  them?  When  we  know  that 
the  end  effect  of  amblyopia  [blindness  in  one 
eye)  Is  preventable,  why  should  two  jjer  cent 
of  all  children  sUll  suffer  from  It?  Why 
should  nearly  seventy-flve  per  cent  of  non- 
white  children  not  be  getting  dental  care,  al- 
though conservative  estimates  show  that 
ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  children  require 
some  dental  care?" 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  compiled  several  years  ago  a  shock- 
ing review  of  the  prevalence  of  handicapping 
conditions  among  the  young.  The  department 
said  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  11,400,- 
000  children,  or  twenty-three  i)er  cent  of  all 
youngsters,  had  ejre  conditions  requiring  spe- 
cialist care;  that  4.600,000,  or  8.5  per  cent 
of  the  total,  were  emotionally  disturbed;  that 


2,830,000,  or  Ave  per  cent,  had  speech  dis- 
orders; and  that  2.150.000  had  orthopedic 
conditions,  and  2,130,000  were  suffering  from 
hearing  Impairments,  In  both  cases  a  little 
under  three  per  cent  of  the  total.  About  one- 
third  of  these  conditions  could  be  prevented 
or  corrected  by  case-flndlng  and  treatment  In 
early  childhood,  according  to  the  official  re- 
port, and  nearly  two-thirds  couid  be  pre- 
vented or  corrected  by  appropriate  care  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen,  "In  low-Income  areas," 
the  report  said,  "between  ten  and  twenty- 
flve  per  cent  of  children  suffer  frcna  one  or 
more  untreated  chronic  conditions.  Most  poor 
children  go  without  adequate  preventive  or 
remedial  health  care." 

The  deprived  young,  most  of  them  unable 
to  break  out  of  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty 
as  they  grow  up,  remain  the  stepchildren  of 
our  medical-care  system  throughout  their 
lives. 

"The  poor  are  likelier  to  be  rick,  and  the 
sick  are  likelier  to  be  poor."  Dr.  Gelger  has 
said.  "Without  Intervention,  the  poor  get 
sicker  and  the  sick  get  poorer."  Dr.  Alonzo  S. 
Yerby,  a  distinguished  Negro  phy.'slclan  and 
former  New  York  City  hospital  co.mmJssloner 
who  Is  now  associate  dean  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  has  described  the 
health  care  of  low-Income  .Americans  as  "a 
national  disgrace."  That  this  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion may  be  seen  from  these  facts,  all  of  them 
culled  from  official  government  statistics: 

The  average  life  expectancy  of  an  Amer- 
ican Negro,  who  Is  most  likely  to  be  econ- 
omically disadvantaged.  Is  nearly  seven  years 
lower  than  that  of  a  white  American. 

Of  every  1,000  whites  in  their  late  forties, 
five  will  die  In  the  coming  year  But  of  every 
1,000  Negroes  In  this  age  group,  ten  will  die. 
Among  the  poor,  the  Incidence  of  such 
chronic  conditions  as  heart  disease,  high 
blood  pressure,  arthritis,  and  vl.sual  Impair- 
ments Is  four  to  eight  times  as  high  as  among 
higher-Income  people  Their  rate  of  ortho- 
pedic Impairments  is  more  than  twice  the 
national  average. 

Tuberculosis,  whose  spread  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  Inadequate  nutrition  and  crowd- 
ed living  conditions,  has  an  Incidence  among 
blacks  more  than  double  that  of  whites.  The 
Negro  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  Is  almost 
four  times  as  high.  Blacks  die  from  influenza 
and  pneumonia  at  a  rate  which  is  more  than 
100  per  cent  higher  than  for  whites.  They 
also  have  a  higher  mortality  of  cancer  of 
the  cervix,  a  malignancy  almost  entirely 
curable  with  early  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Not  only  Is  hypertension  much  more  com- 
mon among  Negroes,  but  It  Is  prevalent  In 
a  more  severe  form.  In  alluding  to  this.  Dr. 
John  H.  Knowles,  general  director  of  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  has  said:  "We 
know  that  poverty  breeds  physical,  mental 
or  social  disease.  And  I  stress  the  word  'dis- 
ease' to  mean  just  exactly  what  the  word 
means  literally:  a  lack  of  ease.  But  to  be 
poor  and  black  la  the  most  difficult  combina- 
tion of  all.  If  a  man  doesnt  have  a  Job,  can't 
get  enough  food,  can't  have  transportation 
to  reach  a  job  or  a  hospital  clinic,  cannot 
become  educated  or  to  see  his  children  being 
educated  adequately,  he  Is  In  a  state  of  dis- 
ease. In  him  it  may  be  manifested  by  high 
blood  pressure." 

In  families  with  incomee  of  $10,000  or 
more,  adults  average  five  physician  visits  a 
year.  The  figure  is  only  2.9  visits  when  fam- 
ily income  is  under  $3,000  An  even  sharper 
disparity  exists  in  the  frequency  of  dental 
care.  And  a  large  projjortlon  of  the  visits 
paid  by  the  poor  to  dentists  are  for  extrac- 
tions, whereas  much  of  the  care  sought  by 
the  more  affluent  is  for  examination  and 
cleaning  of  teeth. 

The  report  of  the  large-scale  public-opin- 
ion survey  spK>nsored  by  the  Blue  Cross  Asso- 
ciation concluded  that  "over  one-third  of 
this  nation  feels  Ul-cared-for  In  its  medical 
needs."  While  this  conclusion  wus  based  on 
the   widely   prevalent   complaints  of   people 


of  all  income  levels  regarding  the  accessi- 
bility and  costliness  of  good  health  care, 
the  deepest  anxieties  and  frustrations  were 
expressed  by  the  poor. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  low-income 
people  questioned  said  they  were  concerned 
about  wliere  they  wotild  get  the  money  to  pay 
a  doctor,  and  sixty  per  cent  expressed  open 
worry  over  who  might  take  care  of  them  dur- 
ing a  serious  illness.  Six  out  of  ten  said  that, 
despite  the  much  advertised  availability  of 
free  medical  care  In  an  emergency,  they  were 
worried  over  whether  or  not  it  would  really 
be  there  when  they  needed  It. 

Particularly  startling  were  the  survey's 
hndlr.gs  about  psycho.-icmatlc  conditions. 
Sixty-ttve  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  In 
the  low-Income  group  described  themselves 
as  "worried  and  nervous";  tifty-eight  per  cent 
said  they  were  "lonely  and  depressed";  thirty- 
nine  per  cent  reported  having  difficulties 
sleeping.  The  poor  have  a  high  Incidence  of 
nervous  tension,  back  trouble,  ulcers,  head- 
aches, sore  throats,  bad  coughs,  ii.di^'estlon, 
cousiipatlDn,  and  exhaustion.  Thcv  trail  the 
affluent  only  la  di.sorders  which  they  cannot 
afford,  notably  sunburn  and  allergies. 

"  ■Llnklnp  .sick'  Is  the  prevail!. .a  c.jiidltion 
of  poverty  in  America  todav."  tlie  ourvey  re- 
port said.  "For  two  out  of  every  three  people 
in  the  population,  when  they  are  'feeling 
tine.'  It  means  that  nothing  Is  the  matter 
with  them.  But  for  nearly  two  out  of  every 
three  ghetto  blacks  In  the  Inner  city  or  rural- 
poverty  whites  In  Appalachla,  'feeling  flne' 
means  literally  'not  as  sick  as  usual."  " 

Most  Americans  are  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
generally  speaking,  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion is  taller,  weighs  more,  and  Is  In  better 
physical  shape  than  the  previous  one.  When 
asked  by  the  survey  interviewers  to  compare 
the  health  of  their  own  family  with  times 
gone  by,  three-quarters  of  the  high-income 
people  answered  unhesitatingly  that  their 
health  is  better.  But  when  Inner-city  blacks 
or  the  Appalachian  whites  were  Interviewed, 
the  story  was  the  reverse.  By  fifty-one  to 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  Negro  ghetto  dwellers 
said  they  felt  their  health  has  deteriorated 
and  was  worse  than  that  of  their  parents  or 
grandparents.  Rural-poverty  whites  expressed 
the  same  sense  of  discouragement  over  their 
health  by  an  even  more  sizable  sixty-three  to 
sixteen  per  cent.  For  the  poor.  Illness  is  some- 
thitig  that  Is  constantly  with  them,  a  seem- 
ingly permanent  condition.  As  one  of  them 
put  It,  "I  always  got  a  visitation  from  the 
miseries." 

The  unequal  toll  of  disease  and  death,  par- 
ticularly when  racial  discrimination  is  super- 
imposed on  the  effects  of  social  and  economic 
deprivation,  is  a  standing  Indictment  of  our 
failure  to  assure  equal  access  not  only  to 
health  services  but  also  to  adequate  housing, 
nutrition,  and  education.  "There  Is  a  phrase 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  Dr.  Gelger 
said,  "that  is  tragically  precise  In  describing 
our  national  performance  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  Negro  population.  It  reads:  'We 
have  left  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  have  done;  and  we  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done;  and 
there  Is  no  health  In  us.'  " 

Manv  of  our  doctors  may  be  the  best  In  the 
world.  But  in  health  we  are  still  a  backward 
country. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PROBE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  Nation  there  is  grow-lng 
concern  over  the  lack  of  a  constructive 
role  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in  the 
conduct  of  American  policy  in  South- 
east Asia. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Congress 
has  a  constitutional  responsibility  to  de- 
termine, vrtth  the  President,  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  American  troops 
will  be  committed  abroad.  The  security 
of  this  Nation  lies  in  the  hands  of  its 
Federal  Government;  it  is  neither  rea- 
sonable nor  right  for  the  full  burden  to 
fall  upon  one  man — the  President. 

It  was  with  this  view  in  mind  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr.  Brooke)  recently  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  resolution  calling  upon 
Congress,  through  its  committee  system, 
to  consider  all  of  the  factors  involved  in 
our  disengagement  from  Vietnam,  and 
to  come  forth  with  Joint  recommenda- 
tions which  could  have  the  support  of 
this  Government  and  of  the  American 
people. 

Recently,  this  proposal  received  the 
strong  editorial  endorsement  of  the  New 
York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  21,  1971] 
Congressional  Probe  in  Vietn.\m 

At  a  critical  moment  of  the  Korean  War, 
after  President  Truman  had  fired  General 
MacArthur,  Congressional  hearings  p-obed 
deeply  and  publicly  Into  all  a.;pects  of  that 
controversial  Asian  conflict.  The  highest 
civilian  and  military  officers  of  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  irapwrtant  exception  only  of 
the  President,  appeared  before  Joint  sessions 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  in  May- June,  1951.  They 
submitted  to  43  days  of  questioning,  during 
which  more  than  3,000  pages  of  testimony 
were  taken  to  enable  the  Congress  and  the 
oountry  to  come  to  a  judgment  on  a  major 
undeclared  war  Into  which  the  country  had 
been  taken,  without  consultation,  by  Presi- 
dential decision. 

In  contrast,  six  years  after  the  bombing  ol 
North  Vietnam  had  initiated  large-scale 
American  participation  in  another  unde- 
clared land  war  In  Asia,  Congressional  hear- 
ings have  been  brief,  occasional  and  fogged 
by  secrecy.  The  Congress  Itself  bears  heavy 
responsibility  for  the  fact  that  It  was  not 
adequately  consulted  about  the  succession 
of  steps  that  Involved  the  country  In  its  sec- 
ond most  costly  foreign  conflict. 

The  complaint  that  the  principle  of  ex- 
ecutive accountability  to  Congress  and  the 
country  has  been  violated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  President's  men  to  appear  for  ade- 
quate questioning  is  an  indictment  of  the 
Congress  as  much  as  it  is  a  criticism  of  the 
executive.  For  control  of  the  purse  strings 
undoubtedly  enables  the  Congress  to  com- 
pel executive  branch  testimony,  even  If  that 
weapon  is  In  practice  largely  unusable  in 
curbing  the  Commander  in  Chief's  power 
to  Involve  the  nation  In  war  or  to  conduct 
such  a  war. 

The  question  that  demands  probing  now 
has  been  put  before  the  Senate  most  clearly 
by  Senator  Brooke.  Republican  of  Mas- 
Bachusetts:  "How  best  terminate  the  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  a  manner  which  will 
maximize  the  chances  for  an  early  and  en- 
during peace  In  that  region?"  The  manner 
In  which  Congress  can  best  assert  Its  in- 
fluence in  answering  this  question  lies  in 
Mr.  Brooke's  draft  resolution  calling  on  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations  to 
conduct  joint  hearings  and  report  conclu- 
sions within  90  days. 

Is  President  Nixon,  through  his  Vletnam- 
izatlon  policy,  seeking  American  victory  or 
withdrawal  In  Southeast  Asia?  Some  of 
Washington's  most  acut«  observers.  Inside 
the  Administration  as  well  as  outside,  dis- 


agree on  the  answer  to  this  question.  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  has  indicated  that 
American  forces  would  be  down  to  50,000 
or  less  by  the  end  of  1972;  but  a  few  hours 
later  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  denied  that 
Mr.  Nixon  had  taken  any  decision  on  future 
cutbacks,  the  size  of  the  "residual"  Amer- 
ican force  or  the  date  when  it  would  be 
reached. 

Is  there  any  way  In  which  the  Paris 
negotiations  can  be  reactivated?  Do  the  im- 
pending National  Assembly  and  Pre.sidentlal 
elections  In  South  Vietnam  offer  a  new  op- 
portunity to  achieve  a  political  settlement? 
Can  the  war  be  ended  and  American  pris- 
oners be  released  by  Vletnamlzation  and 
other  propo.'ials  for  American  wlthdrawail  or 
Is  a  negotiated  settlement  the  only  hope? 
Would  a  broader  government  in  Saigon  open 
the  way  for  such  a  negotiation? 

The  Brooke  resolution  offers  no  answers 
to  these  critical  questions.  What  It  offers 
Is  a  procedure  through  which  the  Congress 
can  Involve  Itself  In  shaping  policies  to 
terminate  the  Vietnam  war  and,  perhaps, 
compel  a  reexamination  of  these  policies  by 
the  Administration.  There  Is  no  better  way 
for  the  Congress  to  reassert  Its  constitutional 
prerogatives  In  the  fields  of  foreign  policy 
and  defense  than  to  exerci.>e  and  thus  to  re- 
Invlgorate  Its  Investigatory  powers. 


AN    UNHAPPY   ENDING   FOR 
WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  are  disappointed  with  the  inter- 
city railroad  passenger  sei-vice  routes 
designated  this  week  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation.  I  am 
one. 

Under  the  Corporation's  route  plan, 
Wyoming  will  lose  the  east-west  passen- 
ger service  that  was  established  more 
than  100  years  ago,  before  statehood  was 
granted  to  Wyoming  Territory.  Wyoming 
will  become  one  ot  seven  States  which 
will  not  be  served  in  any  way  by  railroad 
passenger  trains. 

The  mere  fact  of  discontinuance  of  all 
service  to  or  through  my  State  is  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  me  and  to  Wyoming 
citizens,  who  have  fought  so  hard  in  re- 
cent weeks  to  convince  the  Railpax  peo- 
ple of  the  merits  of  Wyoming's  facilities. 
But  even  harder  to  swallow  is  the  ra- 
tionale the  Railpax  incorporators  have 
advanced  for  choosing  a  route  through 
Colorado,  Instead  of  Wyoming,  to  con- 
nect Chicago  and  the  west  coast. 

In  Monday's  announcement  of  the 
routes  chosen  for  the  system  and  the 
reasoning  applied  in  mtiking  the  choices, 
the  incorporators  indicated  In  case  after 
case  that  a  particular  route  was  selected 
over  a  possible  alternative  because  of 
shorter  distances,  superior  performance, 
or  more  adequate  equipment.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  Wyoming  versus  Colorado 
routes,  the  incorporators  apparently  ig- 
nored such  factors  as  distance,  speed, 
efficiency,  and  condition  of  tracktige  and 
equipment  and  made  their  decision  to  use 
the  single-track  system  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grnnde  Western  Railroad,  as  op- 
posed to  the  double-track  system  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  on  the  basis  of  scenery. 

If  Congress  envisioned  development  of 
a  national  passenger  service  network  de- 
signed to  serve  scenic  areas,  then  it  failed 
to  say  so  In  the  legislation  creating  the 
Railpax  Corporation.  Indeed,  if  scenery, 
as  opposed  to  speed  and  efQciency,  was 


to  be  a  dominant  consideration,  I  would 
have  proposed  construction  of  a  railroad 
line  across  northern  Wyoming,  where 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  magnificent 
scenery  is  located. 

As  it  was,  I  believed,  and  still  do  be- 
lieve, that  when  Congress  set  up  the 
Corporation  last  year,  it  had  in  mind  the 
preservation  of  passenger  ser\'ice  in  this 
country  by  making  it  as  fast,  efficient, 
and  convenient  a-  possible.  On  this  basis, 
I  strongly  feel  the  incorporators  made 
the  wrong  decision  when  they  chose  the 
Colorado  route  over  the  Wyoming  route 
as  a  connecting  segment  of  the  service 
between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

My  opinion  of  the  Corporation's  deci- 
sion is  shared  by  the  president  of  the 
Colorado  Railroad,  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western,  who  has  a  very  sound 
reason  for  wishing  that  the  Wyoming 
route  had  been  designated,  rather  than 
his  own  line.  Mr.  Gus  Aydelott.  president 
of  the  DRGW,  has  called  attention  to 
the  single-track  system  maintained  by 
his  company,  and  notes  that  his  ability 
favorably  to  compete  with  the  double- 
track  Union  Pacific  for  freight  business 
will  be  impaired  because  of  the  emphasis 
on  passenger  service  which  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Western  will  have  to  main- 
tain, 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  Senators 
who  feel  the  Railpax  incorporators  made 
some  errors  in  setting  up  the  basic  sys- 
tem. Legislation  is  pending,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  to  guarantee  passenger  service 
to  at  least  one  major  city  in  each  of  the 
contiguous  States.  Hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation would  afford  an  opportunity  for 
Senators  to  learn  what  prompted  the  In- 
corporators to  make  the  decisions  they 
made,  and  to  evaluate  the  benefits  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  people  of  Individual 
States  which  may  or  may  not  accrue  from 
the  system  developed. 

I  am  hopeful  such  hearings  can  be 
scheduled  soon. 

So  as  to  call  to  the  attention  of  other 
Senators  what  I  feel  are  obvious  disad- 
vantages of  routing  passenger  service 
through  Colorado,  rather  than  on  the 
faster,  more  efiBcient.  and  better  equipped 
system  across  Wyoming,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  refiect  the  con- 
tents of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration on  March  4,  and  of  an  article 
written  by  Stephen  Aug  and  published  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
23  concerning  the  possible  effect  pas- 
senger service  ^^ill  have  on  the  freight 
business  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mabch  4,  1971. 
Hon.  DAvm  Kendaix, 

Chairman,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dave:  As  a  follow-up  to  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  March  3,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  outline  the  (actors  which,  I  believe, 
make  necessary  the  utilization  of  the  Uiilon 
Pacific  Railroad's  existing  track  system  across 
Wyoming  In  the  natlozial  railroad  passenger 
service  system  you  are  developing. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  been  abl«  to 
learn  about  the  existing  passenger  system 
across  Wyoming  and  the  alternative  route 
through  Colorado,  the  Wyoming  route  would 
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b«6t  serve  the  requirements  and  objectives  of 
the  Rallpax  System. 

The  route  across  Wyoming  Is  double-track 
all  the  way,  while  the  alternative  route 
through  Colorado  Is  almost  all  single  track 
and  must  service  both  freight  and  passenger 
trains.  This  means  that  the  Union  Pacific  Is 
able  to  give  priority  right-of-way  to  passen- 
ger trains,  while  still  maintaining  freight 
service,  thus  providing  more  efficient  pas- 
senger service  than  would  be  possible  on  the 
single-track  Colorado  route. 

This  trackage  and  passenger  equipment  of 
the  Union  Pacific  through  Wyoming  is  in 
excellent  condition.  The  Union  Psuilfic  main- 
tains two  of  the  best  passenger  trains  In  the 
nation — the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  City 
of  Portland — which  have  provided  good  serv- 
ice for  years. 

The  Union  Pacific  maintains  dining  car 
service,  lounge  service  and  sleeping  car  op- 
erations on  its  route  across  Wyoming,  has 
the  most  powerful  engines,  and  has  some  of 
the  best  maintained  track  and  track  struc- 
ture In  the  world  providing  for  smooth  travel. 

The  distance  between  Chicago  and  the 
West  Coast  via  the  Colorado  route  is  2.394 
miles.  The  distance,  utilizing  the  Wyoming 
route,  is  2,299  miles — a  reduction  In  the  dis- 
tance traveled  of  95  miles. 

The  estimated  travel  time  between  Chi- 
cago and  the  West  Coast,  utilizing  the  Col- 
orado route,  would  be  about  63  hours  on  the 
westbound  trip.  Up  to  10  hours,  one-way, 
would  be  required  for  switching  and  terminal 
delays.  In  contrast,  the  travel  time  between 
the  same  points  using  the  Union  Pacific  route 
through  Wyoming  would  be  46  hours  on  the 
westbound  trip  and  47  hours  returning  east — 
a  saving  in  travel  time,  one-way,  of  17  hours 

The  Colorado  route  must  traverse  moun- 
tainous terrain,  while  the  Wyoming  route 
runs  straight  across  the  plains  of  the  south- 
ern p<irt  of  the  state,  by-passing  terrain 
which  would  require  a  circuitous  track  sys- 
tem and  the  climbing  of  steep  grades — a  fac- 
tor of  considerable  significance  in  the  win- 
ter time. 

In  addition  to  what  I  feel  are  obvious  ad- 
vantages to  Rallpax  of  the  Wyoming  route,  as 
opposed  to  the  Colorado  route,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  continuing 
this  service  from  the  standpoint  of  Wyom- 
ing's economic  stability  and  growth. 

During  1970,  about  55  persons  per  day 
boarded  the  Union  Pacific's  trains  in  my 
state,  and  53  people  per  day  got  off.  During 
vacation  and  holiday  seasons,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  these  use  figures  Increased 
to  the  point  where  the  railroad's  passenger 
operation  just  about  break  even,  financially. 
Most  citizens  were  "veil  aware  that  the  rail- 
roads were  less  enthused  about  maintaining 
passenger  service.  Schedules  were  not  care- 
fully maintained,  delays  In  being  served  by 
agents  and  others,   were  commonplace. 

The  use  of  trains  has  been  discouraged  by 
moet  railroads  In  a  number  of  ways.  Were 
the  routes  across  Wyoming  to  be  continued 
under  the  Rallpax  System,  and  the  public 
made  aware  that,  henceforth,  service  would 
be  efficient,  on  time,  and  dependable,  and 
that  they  were  welcome  on  the  trains,  usage 
would  increase  significantly. 

If  the  traveling  public  had  assurance  that 
such  service  would  be  permanent  and  stable. 
a  public  transportation  network  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  state  could  be  developed  from 
a  base  of  dependable  rail  passenger  service 
across  the  southern  half  of  Wyoming.  Pres- 
ently inadequate  and  undependable  bus  serv- 
ice could  become  dependable,  serving  the 
northern  half  of  Wyoming  from  the  rail 
passenger  terminals  of  the  south.  Wyoming 
Is  transportation  poor,  and  this  rail  line  could 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  building  a  reliable 
network,  utilizing  other  modes,  such  as  buses. 

Wyoming  is  noted  for  Its  outstanding  rec- 
reational facilities,  which  attract  millions  in 
the  summer  months  and  which  also  are  pop- 
ular   in    the    winter.    The    passenger    train 


could  become  the  primary  source  of  depend- 
able transportation  for  a  huge  number  of 
people  who  would  use  it  to  take  advantage  of 
these  facilities.  Presently,  winter  development 
of  recreational  areas  Is  greatly  restricted  by 
the  uncertainty  of  flying  weather,  com- 
pounded by  Inadequate  schedules  and  few 
cities  being  served. 

With  regard  to  Industrial  development,  ob- 
viously, dependable  freight  service  is  re- 
quired, but  industry  cannot  exist  without 
people,  and  people  need  transportation  fa- 
cilities, coo.  In  Wyoming,  the  passenger  train 
is  a  very  important  means  of  public  trans- 
portation, since  other  modes  are  so  inade- 
quate and  subject  to  such  hindrances  a.'; 
severe  winter  weather.  Airline  service  has 
never  been  adequate,  and  continues  to  de- 
cline. Bus  service  is  inadequate.  The  passen- 
ger train  offers  the  most  promise  for  building 
a  public  transportation  system. 

The  growing  energy  crisis  facing  us  under- 
scores the  national  significance  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Wyoming's  oil  fields,  petroleum 
reserves,  coal  beds,  oil  shale  and  uranium 
deposits.  Wyoming  stands  fifth  In  the  nation 
in  petroleum  reserves.  Wyoming's  vast  coal 
deposits  are  the  lowest  in  sulphur  content  of 
any  reserve  in  the  nation.  We  rank  near  the 
top  in  uranium  discoveries,  and  Wyoming 
will  probably  be  in  first  place  in  the  next  few 
years  in  the  production  of  this  source  of 
energy. 

Wyoming  is  part  of  a  trl-state  area  with  oil 
shale  deposits  that  have  the  potential  for 
producing  more  oil  than  has  been  consumed, 
plus  that  in  known  reserves,  as  of  today.  Our 
trona  beds  produce  most  of  the  soda  ash  and 
chemicals  coming  from  this  product  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  and  expansion  con- 
tinues apace.  Wyoming's  bentonlte  is  shipped 
all  over  the  world,  and  our  taconlte  deposits 
produce  the  highest  quality  steel  made.  Most 
of  the  industry  connected  with  these  re- 
sources would  be  located  in  the  southern  part 
of  Wyoming,  where  the  UP  passenger  system 
is  now  located. 

Thus,  we  have  the  resources  to  bring  about 
g^reat  Industrial  development,  which  means 
Jobs  and  people.  Only  by  maximizing  these 
opportunities,  including  recreation,  can  Wyo- 
ming add  to  our  nation's  strength  and  grow 
as  a  state.  These  goals  wUl  require  adequate 
and  dependable  public  transportation. 

Wyoming's  population  has  not  grown  a 
great  deal  for  several  years.  Despite  this,  our 
unemployment  rate  is  significantly  below  the 
national  average.  We  have  so  much  room  to 
grow,  and  so  much  potential  for  growth.  The 
inclusion  of  the  Union  Pacific  passenger 
trains  in  the  Rallpax  system  is,  admittedly, 
only  one  of  many  factors  involved  in  plans 
for  Wyoming's  future.  But  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor,  and  deserving  of  consideration 
by  the  Rallpax  incorporators. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  recent  press  stories 
from  the  newspapers  of  my  state,  which  will 
Indicate  the  importance  of  this  issue  in  Wyo- 
ming, and  will  also  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
different  approaches  being  taken. 

In  consequence,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  adding  to  the  Rallpax  system,  and  en- 
hancing Wyoming's  future,  the  inclusion  of 
this  Wyoming  route  In  the  system  you  are 
developing  is  essential. 

Your  consideration   of  Wyoming's  case  is 
deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  P.  Hansen. 

U.S.  Senator. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  23.  1971] 

Small  Line  Fights  Railpax  RotmNG  on 

Fret'.ht  Loss 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

The  new  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp. 

(Railpax)   was  formed  to  save  declining  rail 

passenger    service,    but    the   president    of    a 

small  Western  railroad  says  it  may  ruin  his 

line's  profitable  freight  business. 


Gus  B.  .Aydelott,  president  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Western  Ruiliv-ad  ad  m  a  tele- 
phone interview  that  the  heavy  lederal  back- 
ing t.f  Raiipax.  and  the  anti?:pa;ed  govern- 
ment hand  n  ruiin  up  the  crains  after  May  1 
may  adversely  aitect  his  control  of  h:s  own 
railroad, 

Aydelott  I;  .t:n  mg  a  number  uf  railroad 
officials  who  have  e/^prewed  the  e  thoughts 
privately,  but  hl.s  ^ioing  so  publicly  is  la 
reaction  to  yejterd  lys  dec  si.n  by  Rallpax 
officials  routing  the  sole  remai.-ilng  trans- 
cmtlner.tal  pa  -enger  service  between  Chi- 
cago and  Sail  Franci.soo  -.la  rre  scenic  Colo- 
rado Rockies— and   the   D&RGW. 

A:iGu:.rENT  outlined 

Aydelott  complained  that  p'.acing  this  pas- 
senger ser .  ice  on  his  small  line  and  at  the 
same  time  removing  all  pas-senger  service 
from  his  prlncliwil  competitor— the  vast 
Union  Pacific  Railroad — may  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  compete  with  UP. 

"Our  trouble  l.s  we  have  to  ocmpete  with 
Union  Pac.fic  which  is  a  flat  country  double- 
track  mainl;ne  ra.lroad.  We  have  a  single 
track   mountain   line,"   Aydelott   said. 

Aydelott  contended  that  delaying  his  rail- 
road's high-speed  freight  operations — as  pas- 
senger trains  would — could  wind  up  In  a 
complete  loss  of  the  auto  parts  business  for 
which  it  competes  with  Union  Pacific.  He 
said  he  was  "afraid  Railpax  will  cut  (make 
up)  the  schedules  suiting  themselves  .  .  . 
and  that  they  would  enforce  them  rigidly," 
D&RG  runs  one  round-trip  passenger  tram 
three  times  weekly  now — the  same  is  antici- 
pated under  Railpax. 

At  pre.sent.  Rio  Grande  receives  about  $10 
million  a  year  carrying  auto  parts  from  Den- 
ver to  Ogden,  Utah.  The  railroad's  total 
freight  revenues  are  about  $98  million. 

Aydelott  conceded,  however,  that  it  takes 
33  hours  to  ship  auto  parts  from  Kansas 
City  to  Ogden,  via  a  combination  of  railroads 
including  Rio  Grande.  UP  does  the  Job  in 
about  24  hours,  all  on  Its  own  railroad.  He 
contends  that  auto  assembly  plants  must 
have  the  parts  by  midnight  for  work  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Rio  Grande  delivers  the 
parts  by  about  4  p.m.  now. 

$20   MILLION   SAVING 

Union  Pacific,  it  is  understood,  stands  to 
save  about  $20  million  by  no  longer  having 
to  operate  any  passenger  service — $15  mil- 
lion in  salaries  and  $5  million  in  fringe  bene- 
fits. This,  Aydelott  points  out,  compared  with 
the  total  profit  D&RG  made  last  year:  $13 
million. 

The  corporation  (Rallpax)  made  public 
yesterday  the  routes  over  which  Its  184-traln 
system  will  operate. 

Rallpax  was  created  late  last  year  by  Con- 
gress as  a  means  of  saving  rail  passenger 
service.  Starting  May  1  it  will  take  over  all 
intercity  rail  passenger  service — and  railroads 
that  slgin  contracts  with  It  may  then  discon- 
tinue all  their  remaining  passenger  trains, 
except  commuter  service,  which  Is  not  In- 
volved. 

In  announcing  the  decision  on  routes,  the 
board  of  Incorporators  of  RaUpax  told  news- 
men that  they  anticipate  the  184  trains  to 
be  run  after  May  1  will  provide  about  $150 
million  In  revenues.  Anticipated  expenses 
are  $250  million  In  the  first  year. 

TOO    MANT   VAUABLZS 

Arthur  D.  Lewis,  one  of  the  tnoorporators, 
declined  to  predict  when  Rallpax  would  be- 
come profitable — although  Department  of 
Transportation  estimates  have  Indicated  It 
could  become  proflt-maklng  In  two  years. 
"There  are  too  many  variables  at  this  time 
to  make  a  forecast,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
three-year  forecast  Is  "certainly  a  feasible 
one," 

The  $40  million  in  federal  ftmds  Rallpax 
already  has  to  start  operating  May  1  will  be 
beefed  up  by  an  estimated  $315  million  which 
the  railroads  would  pay  to  Join  the  corpora- 
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tlon — but  these  payments  are  to  be  spread 
out  over  three  years. 

Prank  S.  Besson  Jr.,  a  retired  Army  general, 
and  one  of  the  Incorporators,  said  also  that 
the  corporation  has  not  yet  made  a  decision 
on  whether  to  buy  or  lease  equipment — or 
simply  to  lease  service  as  a  package  from  the 
railroads. 

ATTACKING    THE    DSFICFr 

But  David  W.  Kendall,  the  chairman  of 
the  incorporators,  said  the  corporation  plans 
to  use  the  best  equipment  available — 1.500 
passenger  cars  out  of  3,300  existing — operated 
by  22  railroads.  He  said  the  corporation's  first 
Job  will  be  to  halve  the  current  $235  million 
deficit  the  railroads  are  sustaining  operating 
passenger  trains. 

But  on  May  1,  when  operations  begin, 
Kendall  foresees  no  immediate  change— ex- 
cept there  will  be  about  half  the  number  of 
trains  now  running.  "We  will  use  obviously 
the  same  cars,  the  same  equipment  and 
largely  the  same  personnel,"  Kendall  said. 
But  he  promised  a  brighter  future. 

Meanwhile,  said  another  Incorporator, 
Catherine  May  Bedell,  former  Republican 
congresswoman  from  Washington,  anyone 
who  wants  to  may  place  a  reservation  on  any 
train  the  corporation  will  run  next  summer. 
Eventually  there  will  be  a  centralized  reser- 
vation system,  she  said,  but  meanwhile,  all 
railroads  have  agreed  to  start  accepting 
reservations  now. 


THE  TRAGIC  EFFECT  OF  DRUGS 
ON  YOUTH 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  from  a  constituent  one  of  the 
most  moving  and  tragic  letters  to  cross 
my  desk  during  my  8  years  in  the  Senate. 
This  man's  young  grandson,  a  high 
school  student  in  Michigan  who  had 
fallen  prey  to  a  local  drug  peddler,  took 
his  ouTi  life  with  a  .22  caliber  rifle  while 
apparently  undergoing  the  agonies  and 
delusions  induced  by  a  "trip." 

In  an  address  conveyed  to  all  students, 
the  principal  of  his  school  described  in 
dramatic  terms  the  events  in  the  last 
hours  of  this  young  man's  life  leading  up 
to  his  death  and  appealed  to  anyone  to 
disclose  any  information  he  might  have 
about  those  selling  drugs  to  the  youth  of 
the  community.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  wide  publicity  should  be 
given  to  events  of  this  type  which  so 
clearly  illustrate  the  terrible  conse- 
quences so  often  befalling  those  who  be- 
come innixent  victims  of  the  drug  and 
dope  peddlers. 

In  order  that  others  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  about  this  sorrowful 
tragedy  and  perhaps  profit  from  this 
experience,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  my  constituent  and  the 
statement  by  the  high  school  principal 
both  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Linton,  Ind., 
February  26.  1971. 
Senator  Birch  Bath. 

De,\r  Senator  Bayh:  I'm  sending  you  a 
story  by  a  high  school  teacher  in  Water- 
ford.  Michigan,  It's  about  my  grandson.  I 
think  it  a  shame  for  a  nation  like  ours  to  let 
this  drug  racket  to  get  as  it  is.  While  we  have 
spent  $25  billion  plus— and  I  don't  know  how 
much  more  Just  sending  rockets  to  the 
moon— which  I  think  is  useless.  Also  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  given  to  foreign 
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aid  and  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  in  which  our  boys  are  dying  everyday 
and  we  have  no  right  to  be  in  that  war. 

I  know  lots  of  other  people  who  think  the 
same  as  I  do  about  these  conditions. 

Senator  Bayh,  I  helped  elect  you  to  the 
Senate,  and  you  have  done  some  good  work. 
Now  I'm  asking  that  you  try  to  get  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  something  about  this  drug  business 
in  the  schools.  Chemistry  students  learn  to 
make  L.SJD.  Why  Is  It  taught  to  them?  I 
hope  this  4  page  story  will  be  read  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  For  the  sake  of  our 
country  our  chUdren  and  grandchUdren  and 
for  God's  sake  Senator  do  something  about  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  F.  Thornton. 


I  have  a  story  to  tell — it  is  not  fictitious — 
it  is  a  true  story  which  began  here  at  Water- 
ford -Kettering  last  Thursday,  February  11, 
1971.  I  have  not  been  free  to  tell  you  this, 
untu  this  moment,  and  it  is  at  the  request  of 
a  boy's  mother  that  I  tell  you  now. 

Last  Thursday,  one  of  our  students,  Rick 
Thornton,  got  up  to  get  ready  for  school.  He 
kidded  with  his  mother  who  was  busUy  get- 
ting breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs — for  Rick 
always  ate  a  full  breakfast.  As  she  was  pre- 
paring the  meal.  Rick  called  out  he  thought 
he  had  time  for  a  shower — it  was  only  6:30. 
When  breakfast  was  being  served,  his  best 
friend  came  in  and  sat  at  the  table  while 
Rick  finished  eating.  In  kidding  with  his 
mother,  he  said  "I  don't  feel  like  going  to 
school  today,"  His  mother  responded  by  say- 
ing "You  had  better  be  there  unle.^.s  you  are 
sick.  Don't  you  feel  well?"  Rick  laughed  it  off, 
and  the  two  boys  left  for  school. 

When  they  reached  school,  the  two  boys 
lingered  in  the  main  lobby  and  eventually 
decided  to  go  through  with  their  plans  to 
skip  school  for  the  day.  They  were  Joined  by 
another  boy  who  agreed  to  go  with  them  and 
provide  his  home  as  a  place  to  stay.  As 
they  made  their  plans,  Rick  said  he  wanted 
to  take  a  trip.  His  friend  advised  him  against 
this,  taut  Rick  said  he  really  wanted  to.  An 
ever-ready  pusher  had  come  to  school  late 
and  was  In  the  boys'  lavatory  in  the  main 
lobby.  Rick  allegedly  made  a  buy  of  LSD 
for  $2,00.  Soon  afterwards,  he  took  the  pill, 
turned  to  his  best  friend  and  said,  "So  long, 
friend.  See  you  later." 

The  three  boys  then  left  the  school  and 
walked  to  a  house  in  a  nearby  subdivision. 
WhUe  on  the  way,  they  stopped  off  at  Hun- 
toon  Lake  and  sat  on  the  raft  there.  Mean- 
while, back  at  the  school,  a  student  came  in 
and  said  she  wasn't  feeling  well  and  wanted 
to  go  home,  A  parent  was  called  but  had  no 
way  to  come  to  the  school.  Ai>parently,  the 
student  had  thought  of  this,  and  she  had 
brought  a  senior  boy  with  her  to  provide  a 
ride.  This  was  agreeable  with  the  parent. 

The  boy,  however,  loaded  his  car  with 
skippers — seven  in  all — and  proceeded  to 
the  home  of  the  girl.  As  they  passed  Huntoon 
Lake,  they  spotted  Rick  and  his  friends  and 
two  of  the  boys  got  out  of  the  car  and  went 
down  to  the  raft.  This  increased  the  party 
at  the  raft  to  five. 

Prom  there,  the  boys  proceeded  to  their 
destination.  They  sat  around  talking  during 
the  morning  hours,  but  It  was  apparent  that 
Rich  was  extremely  Ul.  He  complained  that 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  swallow  his 
tongue.  One  boy  held  on  to  his  tongue  while 
another  went  to  get  some  water  and  dribble 
it  down  his  throat.  This  did  not  seem  to  help. 
Rick  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  go 
home  and  get  his  mother  to  take  him  to  the 
hospital.  The  boys  were  worried  whether 
Rick  could  make  it  on  his  own,  but  Rick  in- 
sisted on  going  home  alone.  It  is  about  a 
twenty  minute  walk  down  Airport  Road.  The 
boys  gave  Rick  sufficient  time  to  get  there, 
then  they  began  calling  every  ten  minutes 
or  so  to  see  if  he  had  made  It.  But  there 


was  no  answer.  The  school  also  called  about 
11:00  to  see  why  Rick's  name  was  on  the 
absence  list,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

Apparently,  Rick  went  up  to  his  room 
and  lay  on  the  bed.  His  mother  later  said 
there  was  an  Imprint  on  the  bed.  In  the 
meantime.  Rick's  mother  returned  home  to 
pick  up  some  things  and  immediately  left 
for  her  work,  not  realizing  her  son  was  on 
the  bed  upstairs.  What  happened  then  is 
simply  guesswork.  In  that  lonely  hour,  ap- 
parently the  affects  of  the  drugs  were  so 
severe  that  Rick  preferred  death  to  enduring 
the  hallucinations  he  was  suffering.  He  de- 
scended from  his  room  and  picked  a  .22  cal- 
ibre rlfie  from  his  dad's  gun  case,  went  out 
on  the  back  patio,  sat  down,  leaned  his  head 
against  the  barrel  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
This  was  about  12:30.  Rick's  father  came 
home  from  work  much  later — atxjut  4:30 — 
entered  the  front  door,  turned  on  the  TV, 
and  proceeded  to  the  refrigerator  for  a  snack. 
As  he  looked  out  the  Idtchen  window,  he 
saw  his  son  In  the  snow  surrounded  by  blood. 
He  went  out,  and  as  he  says,  "Rick  must 
have  been  dead  for  some  time,  the  snow  was 
melted  all  around  him.  and  he  was  so  cold." 

Back  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  one  boy 
decided  to  return  to  schocl  about  11.  Two 
others  returned  later  and  caught  the  2:30 
bus  home;  one  remained  at  the  house. 

On  Friday,  friends  of  Rick's  reported  to  my 
office  and  told  the  story.  It  was  heart-break- 
ing, recounting  the  chain  of  events,  errors  in 
Judgment,  tragic  mistakes  made  during  those 
fateful  hours.  There  wtis  guilt  expressed, 
there  was  anger  expressed  towards  those  who 
brought  drugs  into  the  school  for  distribu- 
tion— not  realizing  the  serious  consequences 
of  their  acts. 

I  told  the  group  that  we  were  aware  that  a 
drop  had  been  made  about  7:35  in  the  park- 
ing lot,  and  that  the  police  had  been  noti- 
fied; that  we  were  anxious  about  unusual 
behavior  in  the  student  body.  But  we  had 
nothing  concrete  to  go  on.  Friends  were  anx- 
ious to  prevent  a  re-occurrence  of  this  kind, 
but  still  reluctant  and  afraid  to  supply  de- 
tails. The  Narcotics  Bureau  of  the  State  Po- 
lice Department  arrived  at  the  school,  as  did 
the  Waterford  Police,  Investigations  were 
made. 

I  am  not  free  to  divulge  the  direction  the 
police  are  taking,  except  to  say  that  Rick's 
death  is  not  fully  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
he  pulled  the  trigger  of  a  rlfie.  His  death 
was  staged  when  he  made  a  $2.00  purchase 
in  the  boys'  lavatory  in  the  main  lobby  of 
our  school;  It  was  staged  when  some  big- 
wheel  supplier  contsujted  students  in  our 
school  to  act  as  pushers. 

Many  of  you  know  more  of  the  story  than 
I — but  are  afraid.  May  I  tell  you  this:  when 
I  talked  with  Rick's  Mom  and  Dad  yester- 
day, their  only  comfort  now  is  that  in  Rick's 
death  many  other  students  will  realize  the 
seriousness  of  drug  abuse  and  be  willing  to 
do  something  about  it.  We  on  the  staff  have 
long  realized  that  there  are  drugs  in  the 
building,  that  many  of  you  are  using  them, 
and  that  many  of  you  need  help.  We  have 
talked  with  you,  we  have  counseled  you,  and 
we  have  warned  you,  but  we  do  not  know  if 
we  are  effective.  We  know  that  there  are 
students  who  bring  drugs  into  the  building 
to  make  a  fast  buck.  These  persons  are  often 
suspected,  but  we  do  not  have  the  proof  to 
take  action.  Students  simply  will  not  talk.  I 
plead  with  you  now.  Tell  us  before  others  are 
also  dead  like  Rick.  Somewhere  in  this  stu- 
dent body  there  must  be  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  be  heroes — and  we  need  these 
heroes  now.  Let  us  not  sit  back  under  some 
fake  code  which  tolerates  and  encourages  the 
destruction  of  the  lives  of  our  friends.  Let 
us  not  say  Rick  Thornton  died  for  nothing. 

Rick's  funeral  will  take  place  at  1:00  today 
at  the  Faith  Baptist  Church  on  Airport  Road. 
At  that  time  I  will  come  on  the  air  and  ask 
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for  a  moment's  silence  In  the  memory  of 
this  happy-go-lucky.  17  year  old  boy — who 
tragically  died  because  he  needed  to  do  his 
thing — and  because  there  are  those  who 
would  let  him  die. 


ISRAEL'S  COMMONSENSE  VERSUS 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  WISHFUL 
THINKING 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  recent 
developments  in  the  United  States  con- 
cemin?  the  Middle  Ea.st  are  causing  in- 
creasing disquiet.  It  seems  as  if  our  State 
Department  is  once  again  slavishly  fall- 
ing into  line  with  positions  advanced  by 
those  interests  seeking  settlement  in  that 
area  of  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the 
only  friend  we  possess  there.  Israel  is  the 
only  democracy  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
She  is  also  our  only  reliable  ally.  Caived 
out  of  the  desert  by  refugees  from  the 
Nazi  holocaust,  she  has  had  her  sover- 
eignty attacked  from  the  beginning,  mili- 
tarily and  diplomatically.  In  1948.  she 
was  invaded,  yet  triumphed  over  all  cdds. 
In  1957,  she  showed  her  military  viabil- 
ity in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers. 
In  1967,  as  Arab  military  forces  armed  to 
the  teeth  with  up-to-date  Soviet  weap- 
ons, attacked  her,  she  triumnhed.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  stalemate. 
She  seeks  face-to-fsice  negotiations  with 
her  foes  to  secure  her  boundaries. 

It  is  simple  to  see  why  Israel  stands 
firm.  These  people  have  the  longest  rec- 
ord of  persecution  in  the  world's  histoiy. 
Only  the  Jewish  people  have  been  victims 
of  organized,  modem  attempts  at  geno- 
cide. Every  diplomatic  promise  ever  made 
them  has  been  broken. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  turned 
Into  a  sounding  board  for  Soviet-orches- 
trated Arab  propaganda  against  her.  I 
miist  admit  I  find  it  grotesque  that  lesi 
than  3  million  people  in  a  miniscule  na- 
tion are  being  made  villains  in  a  conflict 
with  50  million  foes  backed  by  one  of 
the  world's  thermonuclear  superstates. 
It  is  a  little  hard  to  believe  that  Da\'id  is 
the  real  aggressor  against  Goliath. 

What  crime  have  the  Jewish  people 
of  Israel  been  guilty  of?  Fighting  suc- 
cessfully to  survive.  They  are  guilty  of 
winning.  They  stand  accused  of  refusing 
to  die  quietly.  This  time  the  world  will 
not  make  them  agree  to  do  a  Czecho- 
slovakia a  la  1938.  And  I  sdmire  them  for 
their  stand.  They  are  r.ise,  because  such 
promises  have  proven  to  be  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  printed  on.  Who  can 
forget  Thant's  panicky  acquiescence  to 
Nasser's  arrogant  1967  demands  to  with- 
draw the  U.N.  forces? 

Each  time  Israel  has  believed  promises 
from  the  United  Nations,  she  has  been 
betrayed.  Now  she  understandably  re- 
fuses to  accept  further  tenuous  guaran- 
tees. After  paying  in  blood  for  her  pres- 
ent borders,  all  she  seeks  are  face-to-face 
negotiations  with  her  opponents.  On  this 
basis,  she  is  prepared  to  discuss  any  and 
all  isoues  at  hand. 

She  seeks  recognition  as  a  nation  with 
the  formal  g\iarantees  this  brings.  She 
seeks  security  from  nightly  terror  and 
slaughter  in  the  name  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare. She  asks  for  her  International 
rights  of  access,  trade,  and  negotiation. 
Only  this.  Yet  U  Thant,  Soviet  de  facto 
representative  at  the  UJ^.,  seeks  to  treat 


such  requests  as  negotiable.  His  behavior 
and  that  of  the  organization  he  repre- 
sents cast  no  credit  upon  either  in  this  en- 
tire Middle  Eastern  imbroglio.  Whatever 
remaining  credit  they  had  left  in  the 
minds  of  most  Americans  has  long  since 
been  used  up  by  their  recent  behavior. 

The  Soviets  have  rearmed  the  Arabs 
to  the  teeth.  Egypt  once  again  has 
bulging  armories.  Further,  she  now  has  a 
minimum  of  10,000  to  12,000  Soviet  troops 
and  technical  experts  on  her  soil  and  in 
positions  of  signiScant  frontline  author- 
ity Past  acts  of  bad  faith  were  updated 
last  year  when  the  truce  was  declared  at 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  very  first  night 
showed  who  the  Eg>T>tians  and  their 
Soviet  mentors  really  were,  as  missile 
sites  and  antiaircraft  missiles  were 
moved  up  toward  the  canal.  Can  any- 
one in  their  right  mind  blame  Mrs.  Meir 
and  her  compatriots  for  the  stand  tney 
have  now  taken? 

That  is  why  I  consider  the  positions 
advocated  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
so  unusual,  to  sty  the  least.  His  logical 
processes  in  this  situation  are  even 
more  convoluted  than  when  he  states  a 
case  for  expanding  the  war  in  Indochina. 
Israel  m.ust  live  with  Arab  hate  and 
Soviet  weapons.  Both  are  far  removed 
from  Foggy  Bottom. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  w^e  are  advancing 
backward  and  the  Communists  are  re- 
treating forward  in  Asia.  It  is  another  to 
blandly  propose  the  pro-Communist 
themes  of  U  Thant  and  the  Soviets  on 
the  Middle  East  at  Israel's  expense. 

Israel  looks  askance  at  our  guarantees. 
How  can  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  President 
commit  American  troops  to  any  border 
force  in  the  Middle  East  or  anywhere 
else  without  consulting  the  Congress? 
The  Israelis  are  aware  of  this.  That  is 
just  one  reason  why  they  regard  such 
an  oral  promise  with  skepticism. 

Israel  knows  what  an  enemy  on  a 
commanding  height  means  in  terms  of 
precious  lives.  She  knows  what  it  means 
to  live  with  the  reaUty  of  hordes  of 
Russian-armed  and  trained  enemies  only 
a  few  miles  away  from  her  most  vulner- 
able heartland.  It  is  easy  for  a  Secretary 
of  State  to  tell  her  to  withdraw.  Israel's 
people  will  have  to  physically  live  with 
the  consequences.  Mr.  Rogers  will  not. 

Israel  has  an  unassailable  reason  for 
wishing  retention  or  neutralization  of 
each  piece  of  territory  in  question.  The 
Golan  Heights  are  an  artillery  bastion 
that,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  past,  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  make  life  prac- 
tically untenable  for  settlements  in  the 
north  of  Israel.  To  give  them  back  to 
the  hands  of  Syria,  a  totally  irrational 
state,  would  be  an  act  of  betrayal  to 
Israeli  citizens  dwelling  under  the 
shadow  of  the  guns  which  would  im- 
mediately be  placed  there. 

Sharm-el-Sheikh  is  a  bottleneck  con- 
trolling access  to  Israel's  only  port  facing 
Asia  and  Africa.  Egypt  has  violated  in- 
ternational law  with  impimity  in  the 
past,  forbidding  international  access  to 
Israel  by  military  control  of  that  stra- 
tegic point.  Israel  gave  up  her  option.'; 
on  Sharm-el-Sheikh  once,  and  paid  ac- 
cordingly. This  particular  spot  was  a 
major  cause  of  the  1967  war,  which 
brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  mas- 
sive conflict. 


Military  control  of  the  Gaza  Strip  by 
Egj-pt  creates  a  dagger  pointed  at  the 
heart  of  Israel.  Why  should  this  little 
country  place  such  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  people  sworn  to  wipe  her  out? 

While  Arabs  controlled  part  of  Jeru- 
salem, Jews  were  not  allowed  access  to 
holy  shrines.  Jewish  holy  places  were 
defiled.  The  old  city  was  used  as  a  mili- 
tary base  for  attacks  upon  Israel  in  the 
1967  war.  Why  then,  should  she  retxim 
to  such  a  status  quo? 

I  find  it  perfectly  understandable  that 
she  refuses  to  withdraw  from  her  stra- 
tegic, hard-won  positions  imtil  she  has 
something  more  tangible  than  a  mere 
promise  based  upon  a  questionable  con- 
stitutional position. 

Mr.  President,  what  it  boils  down  to  is 
that  too  many  people  are  willing  to  treat 
Israel's  interests  as  negotiable.  Pace-to- 
face  negotiations  between  principals  is 
essential  to  a  meaningful  agreement  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Israelis  are  not  fools.  Past  lessons, 
old  and  new.  have  not  lost  their  meaning 
to  them.  It  would  behoove  our  diplomatic 
establishment  to  take  heed  of  the  very 
elementary  lessons  that  are  ours  to  learn 
for  the  askmg. 


EXECUTIVE    IMPOUNDMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Execu- 
tive impoundment  of  appropriated  funds 
is  another  area  in  which  Congress  is  los- 
ing its  prerogatives.  Just  recently,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  reported  that  the  Nixon 
administration  intends  not  to  spend  $8 
billion  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  domestic 
programs.  This  nullification  of  congres- 
sional intent  further  tips  the  present 
constitutional  imbalance  in  our  Govern- 
ment— in  matters  of  peace  and  war  as 
well  as  the  purse— toward  the  Presidency. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  redress 
this  imbalance  and  to  stop  the  flow  of 
authority  and  responsibility  away  from 
Capitol  Hill.  On  this  score.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin).  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  is  holding  hearings 
on  this  crucial  issue.  I  have  long  been 
concerned  about  the  practice  of  Executive 
impoundment.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Impoimdment  of  Appropriated  Pimds: 
The  Decline  of  Congressional  Control 
Over  E^xecutive  Discretion,"  published  in 
the  Stanford  Law  Review,  I  set  out  a  re- 
view of  the  growth  of  impoundment  and 
my  appraisal  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions it  raises. 

I  a^k  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Stanford  Law  Review,  June,  1970] 
Impoundment  of  Apphophiatxd  Ftjnds:  Thi 

e>ecl.ini:  of  conchessional  contkol  ovo 

ExECLTivB  DiscamoK 

(Comments  by  Senator  Prank  Chttrch)  • 

The  aggrandizement  of  governmental 
power,  particularly  executive  power,  Is  a  well- 
known  theme  In  the  literature  on  American 
poUtlcs.'  Mushrooming  executive  authority 
sho^lld.  of  course,  surprise  no  one,  given  "the 
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ttiree  great  centralizing  experiences  of  this 
oentury — world  wars,  extended  depression, 
jnd  protracted  Oold  War." '  The  Important 
question  Is  whether  Increasing  executive  au- 
thority has  Impaired  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  Is  our 
Hfttlon  guided,  In  a  spirit  of  comity,  by  three 
itrong  and  separate  branches  of  govern- 
ment?' Or,  to  paraphrase  Roecoe  Pound,  are 
ire  witnessing  the  desuetude  of  representa- 
tive government,  the  rise  of  "executive 
begemony"?^ 

Despite  Congress"  apparent  abdication  of 
Its  constitutional  responsibilities  tinder  cer- 
tain fwwers,  some  suggest  that  Congress  has 
nonetheless  managed  to  preserve  the  scope 
tnd  Blgniflcance  of  Its  policy  role  by  using 
other  available  tools — open  debate,  commit- 
tee investigations,  and,  especially,  continu- 
ing control  over  public  spending.  For  exam- 
ple, m  1959  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
ftressed:  "|Wllth  its  power  of  the  purse,  and 
through  the  right  to  Investigate,  to  criticize 
and  to  Eidvocate,  the  Congress  does  exert  a 
ilgniflcant  influence  on  the  quality  and  dl- 
recUon  of  United  States  foreign  policy,  and 
It  usually  does  so  without  violating  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Executive  Branch."  '  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Comment  Is  to  suggest  that  It  is 
the  integrity  of  Congress  rather  than  the 
executive  branch  that  stands  In  Jeopardy. 
Host  of  the  authority  over  foreign  policy 
that  the  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  has 
already  passed  to  the  President.'  Now, 
through  a  process  of  subtle  attrition.  Con- 
gress also  appears  to  be  surrendering  Its  tra- 
ditional wellsprlng  of  strength,  the  power  of 
the  purse.  The  Constitution  declares  that 
the  appropriations  power  is  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogaUve  of  Congress;  "No  Money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Conse- 
quence of  Appropriations  made  by  Law. 
." '  However,  through  the  growth  of 
"central  clearance" » the  appropriations  pow- 
er has  become  as  much  the  executive  domain 
u  the  congressional.  One  author  suggests 
that  "Congrecs,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, must  appropriate — but  what  Is  appro- 
priated, speaking  very  generally,  is  what  Is 
presented  to  them  by  the  Administration." » 
The  increased  complexity  of  governmental 
transactions  and  the  speed  and  flexibility 
with  which  they  must  be  handled  Inevitably 
have  led  to  increased  executive  responaibU- 
Ity  over  public  spending.  The  executive,  how- 
ever, has  supplemented  this  inevitable  shift 
of  power  through  the  use  of  a  particularly 
noHoua  device — executive  Impoundment  of 
appropriated  funds.  The  growing  practice  of 
Impoundment,  whereby  the  executive  branch 
falls  to  expend  funds  according  to  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  looms  as  yet  another  force  erod- 
ing the  foundation  of  representative  govern- 
ment. I  shall  first  briefly  describe  the  prac- 
tice, poUit  out  the  dangers  and  constitu- 
tional inflrmlty  of  Impoundment,  and  flnally 
•uggest  some  steps  Congress  can  take  to  re- 
trieve its  quickly  vanishing  Initiative  In  this 
vea, 

I.    THE    PRACTICE    OP    IMPOUNDMENT 

A.  The  growth  of  impoundment 
Though  an  occasional  earlier  example  of 
necutlve  impoundment  can  be  found  In 
American  history,  the  Anti-Deflciency  Acts  of 
1906-06 '»  provided  the  first  lawful  basis  for 
Uie  practice  of  reserving  appropriations,  "the 
»j»«  qua  non  of  the  impounding  process."  " 
These  Acts  state  that  appropriations  may 
"■  .  .  be  so  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other 
lUotments  as  to  prevent  expenditures  In  one 
portion  of  the  year  which  may  necessitate 
deflciency  or  additional  appropriations  to 
<»mplete  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
*li'.ch  said  appropriations  are  made."  «  The 
Anti-Deflclency  Acts  were  later  used  "to  ef- 
MCt  savings  when  the  required  purpose  was 
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accomplished  for  a  sum  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation,"  ^ 

Executive  impoundment  lost  Its  char8u;ter 
as  an  economy  measure  and  became  a  full- 
fiedged  policy  tool  early  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Initiated  the  practice  of 
Impounding  funds  for  specific  purposes.'*  The 
frequency  of  impounding  Increased  sharply 
as  the  Roosevelt  adminlEtratlon  coped  with 
the  emergencies  of  the  Depression  and  World 
War  II.  Congress  permitted  Roosevelt  to  pur- 
sue those  activities  he  deemed  necessary  to 
ease  the  economic  crisis  of  the  thirties  and 
to  Ignore  appropriations  for  nonessential  ac- 
tivities.'- Similarly,  during  the  forties  Con- 
gress usually  supported  the  President  In  his 
policy  of  deferring  projects  that  might  absorb 
funds  required  for  the  war  effort."  Until  vic- 
tory over  our  enemies  was  assured,  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  Congress  and  the 
President  was  temporarily  shelved ,  allowing 
the  executive  branch  to  determine  If  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  was  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  winning  the  war.  Throughout  this 
period  of  crisis,  the  executive  branch  baaed 
its  rationale  for  impounding  funds  chiefly 
upon  the  war  powers  of  the  President.  One 
case  study  focusing  on  Impoundment  during 
these  war  years  states:  "Recognizing  that  the 
Bureau's  right  to  stop  specific  projects  during 
peacetime  might  be  questionable,  |a  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  official )  contended  that  the 
President's  war  power  jjermltted  'the  Presi- 
dent to  prosecute  the  war  in  all  Its  ramifica- 
tions by  all  the  machinery  available  to 
him.'  "  " 

Several  members  of  Congress,  however, 
were  clearly  unhappy  about  their  wartime 
■'expendablllty"  and  concerned  that  the 
claimed  emergency  powers  might  become 
normal  powers.  A  legislative  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  McKellar  In  1943  was 
"the  first  across-the-board  curtailment  of 
the  Budget's  Impounding  procedure  to  be 
accepted  by  either  house  of  Congress."  '»  The 
language  of  the  McKellar  rider  sought  to 
eliminate  Impounding  completely,  "except 
by  direction  of  the  Congress."  After  passing 
the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote,  the  McKellar 
amendment  was  resoundingly  defeated  In  the 
House;  however,  the  floor  debate  over  the 
issue  made  It  evident  that,  even  given  the 
wartime  emergency,  many  influential  mem- 
bers of  Congress  believe  the  executive  branch 
had  clearly  overstepped  Its  bounds. 

The  amendment  seems  to  have  been  de- 
feated largely  because  of  the  disinclination 
of  members  to  Interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  war.  Inside  the  Congress.  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  Chairman  Clarence 
Cannon  spoke  against  the  amendment,  stress- 
ing that  It  sought  to  eliminate  Impound- 
ment "at  the  time  ...  we  need  the  exercise 
of  that  power  more  than  any  other  In  the 
history  of  our  country."  '•  Outside  the  Con- 
gress, a  constitutional  expert  underlined  part 
of    the    problem : 

"[Ijn  its  control  of  the  purse-strings  Con- 
gress possesses  its  most  effective  check  on 
Presidential  power.  At  best,  the  promise  of 
this  rule  is  seriously  Impaired  by  war,  Inas- 
much as  legislative  prying  Into  Presidential 
budgets  at  such  a  time  always  Involves  the 
danger  of  revealing  military  secrets."*' 

Congressional  abdication  of  its  "most  ef- 
fective check  on  Presidential  power"  was 
thus  directly  linked  to  the  war.  Therefore, 
the  true  test  of  the  importance  of  impound- 
ment would  seem  to  lie  in  its  use  since  the 
Second   World   War. 

The  record  of  postwar  Impoundment  dis- 
closes that,  far  from  abating,  the  practice 
has  grown  markedly.^!  Examples  abound 
where  the  executive  branch  has  rejected  or 
deferred  projects  approved  and  mandated  by 
Congress."  Most  disturbing  of  aU,  the  Im- 
pounding procedure  has  expanded  from  Its 
wartime  Intrusion  Into  "national  defense" 
Into  the  area  of  civilian  spending.  No  longer 


do  we  find  only  military  programs  being  re- 
duced and  sometimes  completely  eliminated 
because  the  executive  branch  prefers  a  dif- 
ferent program,  but — far  more  alarming — 
we  are  increasingly  confronted  by  news  items 
such  as  the  following:  "[Ulnder  Congres- 
sional pressure  the  Budget  Bureau  released 
a  backlog  of  56  (civilian)  projects" «  Also 
seen  with  startling  regularity  are  references 
concerning  whether  funds  for  housing,  pol- 
lution control,  medical  research,  and  other 
important  programs  ought  to  remain  Im- 
pounded or  be  released  for  use.**  One  must 
wonder  how  many  other  projects  approved 
and  funded  by  the  representatives  of  the 
American  i>eople  are  similarly  trapped  In  the 
executive  snare.  The  fundamental  question, 
of  course,  Is  whether  these  funds  should 
have  allowed  to  be  Impounded  In  the  first 
place.  The  words  of  one  Senator,  speaking 
on  the  impoundment  issue  during  World 
War  II,  are  even  more  poignant  today:  "Then 
how  does  the  Congress  express  Itself  or  an- 
nounce a  Congressional  policy?  After  all,  we 
represent  the  people."  * 

Impoundment  has  evolved  significantly 
from  the  Anti -Deficiency  Acts'  original  pur- 
pose of  effecting  savings.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration announces  that  it  "may  be  ready  to 
release  the  $586  million  In  extra  funds  voted 
last  year  by  Congress  for  the  fight  against 
water  pollution."*  The  importance  of  exam- 
ining the  constitutional  and  political  Impli- 
cations of  this  trend  should  btrfJbvious.  Be- 
fore turning  to  these  Implicationi.  however, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  outline  briefly  the 
major  types  of  Impounding  procedures. 

B.  lm.poundment :  a  typology 
Various  methods  of  holding  up  funds  have 
been  used  over  the  years.  Some  of  these  pro- 
cedures have  been  useful;  others  hold  grave 
implications  for  the  very  raison  d'etre  of 
Congress.  The  following  typology  of  these 
procedures  Is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive; 
present  data  on  Impoundment  are  far  too 
fragmentary  for  a  deflnltlve  classification. 
The  tentative  findings  presented  here  aire 
designed  simply  to  outline  the  major  meth- 
ods of  impoundment  and  to  encourage  fur- 
ther research  in  this  erea. 

1.  Reserving  Funds  To  Prevent  Deficiencies 
or  Effect  Savings 

This  method  of  holding  up  funds  Is  by  far 
the  most  common.  When  used  to  economize 
rather  than  to  cripple  programs.  Its  useful- 
ness is  apparent.  For  example. 

"if  an  Island,  for  whose  inhabitants  Con- 
gress appropriates  X  millions  of  dollars,  sud- 
denly were  to  disappear  and  all  Its  residents 
perished.  Congress  would  not  expect  the 
President,  with  a  view  to  escaping  its  wrath 
over  impounding  to  direct  that  the  unex- 
pended portion  of  the  funds  thus  allocated 
follow  the  decedents  to  their  watery  grave."  " 

Or.  to  use  Professor  Williams'  cl.^ssic  ex- 
ample, when  only  $500,000  was  needed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  control 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the  remainder 
of  the  original  $1  million  appropriation  was 
rightly  placed  in  a  federal  reserve.'* 

In  short,  no  one  Is  opposed  to  returning 
moneys  to  the  Treasury  whenever  a  program 
costs  less  than  originally  expected.  Just  as 
no  one  should  object  to  apportioning  funds 
to  prevent  deficiencies.  These  practices, 
aimed  at  fiscal  responsibility  and  not  policy- 
making, are  better  referred  to  as  apportion- 
ing an  the  case  of  deficiency  prevention) 
and  reserving  (when  funds  are  placed  In  the 
Treasury  as  a  result  of  program  economiz- 
ing), rather  than  impounding.  The  distinc- 
tion between  reserving  and  impounding  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  degree.  When  the  purpose 
of  holding  back  funds  is  not  to  effect  mar- 
ginal savings  but  to  alter  the  intention  of  a 
program  or  policy,  then  "reserving"  has  be- 
come "impounding."  "  The  transition  is  one 
from  fiscal  responsibility  and  economizing — 
rightly  pursued  by  all  components  of  govern- 
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ment — ^to  constitutional  Irresponsibility  with 
a  concomitant  decline  of  checks  and  balances 
and  separate  Institutions. 
2.  Impoundment  Under  Authority  of  Permis- 
sive Appropriation 

On  some  types  of  legislation — for  example, 
during  a  national  emergency  such  as  war  or 
depression — Congress  may  wish  to  set  only 
ceilings  on  expenditure,  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  powers  over  these  pro- 
grams. As  one  author  correctly  points  out: 
"There  has  been  little  dispute  as  to  the 
power  of  the  President  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  funds  shall  be  spent. 
If  it  is  clear  that  Congress  Intended  the  ap- 
propriation to  be  permissive."  ■*'  Once  Con- 
greas  has  made  Its  intentions  clear  on  a  par- 
ticular appropriations  measure,  however,  the 
flexing  of  presidential  muscle  serves  only  to 
tear  the  fabric  of  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  problems  In  this  area  stems 
from  semantic  confusion.  Ambiguities  in 
statutory  wording  sometimes  obscure  the  dif- 
ference between  language  allowing  discre- 
tionary funding  and  language  stressing  the 
mandatory  nature  of  certain  congressional 
appropriations.  An  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral remarked:  "lAln  appropriation  is  not 
In  Itself  ordinarily  Interpreted  as  a  direction 
to  spend.  To  determine  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  duty  to  spend  one  must  examine  the 
substantive  legislation." "  Hence,  whether 
Congress  used  words  like  "direct,"  "man- 
date," "require."  "order."  "shall."  in  one 
Instance,  or  "authorize."  "permit."  "may."  in 
another  mstance,  can  determine  whether  an 
entire  project  Is  carried  out  or  quietly  aban- 
doned by  the  executive  branch. 

There  are  numerous  Illustrations  of  th.s 
semantic  difficulty.  For  example,  an  author 
suggests  that  one  sentence  In  the  Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Act  *"  is  mandatory 
since  the  verb  ■shall"  is  used,  whereas  a  sec- 
ond sentence  is  "purely  permissive  and 
wholly  discretionary"  because  "may"  is  the 
verb."  The  author  concludes  that  "the  Sur- 
geon General  is  at  liberty  to  disregard  the 
second  sentence"  but  must  "follow  the  con- 
gressional command  imposed  In  the  first  sen- 
tence." "  The  well-publicized  controversy 
over  the  RS-70  weapon  system  (the  B-70 
bomber)  is  another  instructive  example. 
President  Kennedy  persuaded  Representa- 
tive Vinson,  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  replace  the  word  "di- 
rected" with  the  word  "authorized"  In  the 
legislation  appropriating  ftinds  for  the  pro- 
grsuti  ■*  Though  Vinson  later  explained  that 
his  Committee  deleted  the  word  only  upon 
assurance  '.hat  the  Defense  Department 
would  take  some  action  on  this  program,* 
in  the  long  run  "(tlhe  project  was  restudied 
but  no  extra  funds  for  the  B-70  or  RS-70 
were  ever  spent."  ■"  One  scholar  of  defensa 
budgets  remarks:  "The  fact  that  such  a 
strenuous,  and  successful,  effort  was  made 
to  delete  the  term  'directed'  carries  an  im- 
plied recognition  that  the  Executive  would 
not  b'  free  to  Igtnore  such  a  mandate.  .  .  ."" 
The  moral  of  these  examples  should  be 
clear:  If  Congress  Intends  to  mandate  the 
executive  branch,  this  should  be  unambigvi- 
ously  stated  In  the  legislation  so  tbe  Presi- 
dent understands  clearly  when  he  has  t>een 
"directed"  and  when  he  has  been  given  dis- 
cretionary poiwers. 

3.  Impoundment  Under  Authority  of  a 
Congressional  Mandate 

Directives  from  the  Congress  requiring  the 
President  to  freeze  funds  for  projects  under 
certain  conditions  have  become  Increasingly 
common.  Under  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  for  e.xample.  Congress  mandates 
the  e.\e«.utive  branch  to  Impwund  funds 
r.ither  thia  spend  them  In  areas  practicing 
unlawful    discrimination. "   This   method   of 
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executive  Impoundment  can  be  of  great  value 
In  eliminating  unlawful  activities  In  this  na- 
tion and  is  In  harmony  with  the  separation 
doctrine.  Probing  the  effects  of  this  kind  of 
congressional  mandate,  one  authority  raises 
the  following  questions:  "Does  it  merely 
shore  up  an  already  existing  power?  Does  It 
create  new  pwwer?  Does  it  mean  that  in  areas 
other  than  those  covered  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act — for  example,  national  defense — the 
President  has  now  made  the  tacit  admission 
and  win  be  held  to  the  pwaltlon  that  he  can- 
not impound  funds?  "  As  this  Comment  sug- 
gests, the  answer  can  be  direct:  It  has  always 
been  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  control 
the  purse  strings,  and  this  type  of  congres- 
slonally  mandated  Impounding  is  merely  an 
example  of  such  control. 

4.  Impoundment  Despite  a  Mandatory 
Appropriation 

In  the  three  types  of  Impoundment  out- 
lined above,  the  President  Is  permitted  by 
Congress  to  withhold  the  expenditure  of  duly 
appropriated  funds  under  certain  conditions. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, however,  the  President  cannot  be  al- 
lowed the  further  privilege  of  ignoring  a 
mandated  appropriation.  It  is  this  form  of 
Impoundment  that  represents  a  grave  threat 
to  the  Integrity  of  Congress. 

In  a  recent  review  of  the  lmf>oundment 
question  one  political  scientist  states  his  be- 
lief that 

"a  constxtiLtional  issue  emerges  only  when 
Congress  finds  a  legislative  program  caxiceUed 
or  abbreviated  because  the  President  consid- 
ers the  purpose  unwise,  wasteful,  or  Inexpe- 
dient. He  then  no  longer  operates  on  the  ba- 
sis of  leglslauve  authority.  On  the  contrary, 
he  matches  his  will  against  that  of 
Congress."  " 

This  type  of  Impoundment  occurs  with  in- 
creasing frequency.  The  executive  often  re- 
fuses to  sF>end  funds  that  Congress  explicitly 
orders  spent.  Today  we  find,  for  Instance, 
that  "while  Congress  authorized  and  presum- 
ably Intended  to  spend  $8.9  billion  on  school 
aid  this  year,  the  Nixon  budget  contained 
only  ^.2  billion.  ■  "  We  learn  from  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  HetUth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  medical  research  and  other  proj- 
ects over  which  the  executive  branch  has 
much  control  may  be  cut  back  or  halted  by 
discretion  of  the  President,  despite  specific 
congressional  orders  directing  that  the  proj- 
ects be  earned  out."  Most  recently,  it  is  re- 
ported that  Preeident  Nixon  vetoed  the  vital 
and  popular  '*  Hoepital  Construction  Bill  be- 
cause of  a  ■■[plarticularly  obnoxious  .  .  .  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  that  would  have  prevented 
1  the  President  1  from  Impounding  any  of  the 
J1.2  billion  in  hospital  construction  grants 
authorized  for  the  next  three  years."  * 

The  outright  elimination  of  entire  pro- 
gran-'.s  ordered  by  Congress  Is  a  blatant 
example  of  this  dangerous  trend."  A  more 
subtle  accretion  of  executive  powers  is  found 
in  the  practice  of  "reserving"  funds  i.to  use 
the  Budget  euphemism)  with  a  promise  to 
release  them  at  a  later,  "more  fiscally  re- 
sponsible" time.  Though  the  executive 
branch  is  quick  to  disclose  Instances  when 
there  funds  are  actually  later  released,  not  a 
word  is  uttered  about  those  projects  that 
are  quietly  entombed — or  released  only  aifter 
great  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  specific 
agencies  or  Budget  orficials.''  As  suggested 
earlier.  Congress  is  reduced  to  vigorous 
lobbying  to  comjjel  expenditures,  despite  the 
fskct  that  funds  have  already  been  mandated 
for  spending  and  the  congressional  mandate 
signed  Into  law  by  the  Chief  Executive,  who, 
according  to  the  Constitution.  Is  supposed 
to  see  that  "the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed."  ** 

The  tentative  typology  presented  here  may 
lead  to  a  further  refinement  in  the  study  of 
impoundment  procedures  as  additional  data 
aire  uncovered.  It  should  b«  remembered  that 


of  the  four  methods  outlined  above,  only 
the  last — Impoundment  despite  a  mandatory 
appropriation — Is  Impugned  here  as  illegiti- 
mate and  a  threat  to  representative  govern- 
ment. 

n.  THE  coNSTrrtrriONAi-  and  POLmcAi, 

IMPLICATIONS    OF    IMPOUNDMENT 

Those  who  have  careftiUy  examined  court 
decisions  bearing  on  the  impoundment  issue 
have  concluded  that  no  cases  Involve  the 
problem  directly,  and  those  cases  that  axe 
of  tangential  significance  fail  to  settle  the 
issue."  One  constitutional  scholar  concludes: 
"|Tlhe  relationships  between  President  and 
Congress  are  essentially  political  and  are  to 
be  solved  by  the  operation  of  the  political 
process,  not  by  resort  to  legalistic  argu- 
ments." '^  Aa  this  issue  Is  not  resolved  by 
past  court  decisions,  and  as  the  chances  of 
a  future  test  of  this  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  are  remote,"  it  Is  evident  that  we 
must  rely  for  authority  on  (1)  an  examina- 
tion of  the  wording  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
(2)  the  American  tradition  of  separate  in- 
stitutions and  checks  and  balances  in  gov- 
ernment, and  (3)  the  political  argtimenta  for 
and  fiigalnst  executive  discretion  in  this  area. 
A.  The  Conatitution 

Recognizing  that  the  Constitution  offers 
no  specific  guidelines  concerning  the  reserv- 
ing" of  appropriated  funds,  it  is  nonetheless 
plain  :ha:  the  authors  of  that  document  did 
nst  intend  to  give  the  Chief  Exe:utive  an 
absolute  veto  over  public  spending.  No  item 
veto  is  3pe;iflca!:y  granted  *o  the  President 
by  the  Constitution,  and  the  provision  for 
overriding  a  veto  upon  a  two-thirds  vote 
lends  credence  to  the  proposition  that  the 
President  has  no  constitutional  power  to  veto 
legislation  absolutely.  If  the  President  or  his 
subordinates  are  f>ennitted  at  win  to  refuse 
to  spend  funds  after  an  approprlati.;as  stat- 
ute has  been  signed  into  law,  then  in  essence 
these  ofScials  have  "an  absolute  veto  exer- 
cised without  danger  of  being  oveiTidden  Sy 
a  tw<i-third3  vote  of  Congress  "  "^ 

The  Constitution  in  certain  specific  cases 
seems  to  grant  to  Congress  actual  affirmative 
power  rather  than  the  right  merely  to  lirr.it 
spending  In  the  mlUtarv  sphere,  f.ir  e-xample, 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  Congress  to 
"raise  and  support  armies"  and  to  "provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy"  carries  with  It  the 
Implifation  th?.t  Congress  mar  ensure  that 
the  funds  for  these  military  actlvi'ies  are 
expended  in  the  manMr  determined  by  Con- 
gress. Similarly,  in  otner  areas  of  spending, 
the  congressional  power  of  the  purse  Is  not 
simply  negative  power  to  establish  a  celling, 
but  rather  a  full  and  positive  authority  tc 
compel  expenditure  of  the  funds  ■^  An  Assist- 
ant .Attorney  General  states.  "Wi'h  respect  to 
the  suggei^tion  that  the  President  has  a  con- 
stitutional power  'o  decline  to  spend  appro- 
priated funds,  we  must  conclude  that  exist- 
ence of  such  a  bread  power  is  supported  bv 
neither  reason  nor  precedent. '  ■*  Every  refusal 
by  the  President  to  execute  a  prtgram  or 
project,  once  made  law,  is  nothing  less  than 
the  exercise  of  a  patently  imconstitutional 
absolMte  vetn 

B.  Separation  of  powers 
A  vital  ingredient  of  democracy  in  our 
country  is  the  opportunity  afforded  diverse 
pollti:al  Interests — civic  groups,  government 
aeencies.  private  citizens,  and  others — to  ap- 
peal lu  a  meaningful  way  to  the  Congress,  the 
courts,  and  the  executive  branch  to  advance 
the  policies  they  favor.  Once  it  is  widely  rec- 
o^r.Lred  that  a  project  may  be  entombed  by 
"he  executive  brt\nch — even  when  a  ."onviac- 
ing  case  has  been  made  before  the  Congress 
and  moneys  have  oeen  appropriated — the 
-Vmerican  people  will  sense  the  futility  of 
appealing  to  their  elected  representatives. 
They  will  conclude  that  the  executive  branch 
IS  the  only  significant  arena  for  policymak- 
ing. This  undermining  of  confidence  in  the 
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ability  of  Congress  to  act  with  authority  on 
appropriations  will  eventually  destroy  public 
reliance  on  that  representative  body  and 
thereby  increase  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  executive  to  the  detriment  of  our  tradi- 
tion of  separate  institutions  acting  as  checks 
and  balances  on  one  another. 

C.  The  political  argument 

The  argument  most  readily  embraced  by 
proponents  of  Impoundment  may  be  stated 
generally  as  follows:  The  question  of  freezing 
funds  is  fundamentally  of  a  political  nature, 
and.  In  an  era  demanding  administrative 
speed  and  efficiency,  presidential  discretion 
over  funds  is  Imperative.  Hence,  an  author 
tells  us : 

"The  struggle  between  the  President  and 
Congress  over  impounded  funds  is  essentially 
political.  The  decisive  appeal  is  not  to  legal 
principles  and  Court  decisions  but  to  con- 
stituencies and  agency  support.  .  .  . 

. .  .  S.nce  the  President  lacks  an  item  veto, 
he  must  Impound  the  unwanted  funds  to 
preserve  his  budgetary  objectives  and  main- 
tain control  over  his  own  executive  oflJ- 
clals."  "* 

Another  constitutional  authority  suggests: 
"The  answer  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  the 
Constitution  Itself  but  Is  to  be  decided  on 
the  grounds  of  policy.  This,  in  turn,  means 
that  the  President  can  and  may  withhold  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  the  extent  that  the 
political  milieu  in  which  he  operates  permits 
him  to  do  so."  *<  We  are  told  that  impound- 
ment Is  "an  essential  Instrument  for  pro- 
tecting budgetary  policy  and  avoiding  un- 
necessary and  costly  programs"  and  that 
"Presidents  exercise  this  power  with  consid- 
erable restraint  and  circumspection."  "  But 
who  is  to  determine  what  programs  are  un- 
necessary, or  when  the  President  has  used 
circumspection  In  freezing  funds?  Surely  the 
President  alone,  or,  worse  still,  some  lower- 
echelon  official  within  one  of  the  executive 
agencies  should  not. 

Proponents  of  this  point  of  view  seem  to 
confuse  the  nature  of  the  budgetary  process 
with  the  impounding  issue.  The  distinction 
Is  that  legislative  determination  of  appro- 
priations is  a  process  of  bargaining  and  per- 
suasion; once  the  appropriations  are  passed, 
however.  It  becomes  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation of  Congress  "to  compel  the  funds  to 
be  expended."  '•'  Politics  and  bargaining,  yes, 
when  it  comes  to  deciding  the  merits  among 
competing  requests  for  scarce  resources;  poli- 
tics and  bargaining,  no,  when  the  laws  of 
the  land  are  to  be  carried  out.  Given  the 
President's  veto  and  his  obvious  Influence 
over  the  whole  budgetary  process,  there  is  no 
need  for  him  to  obstruct  the  Intent  of  the 
Constitution  or  subvert  the  tradition  of  bal- 
anced government  by  challenging  Congress' 
most  Important  Instrument  for  monitoring 
the  executive  branch." 

III.    CONCLUSION 

Naturally,  an  evaluation  of  the  Impound- 
ment question  will  reflect  to  some  extent 
the  value  structure  of  the  investigator.  How- 
ever, the  empirical  evidence  analyzed  here 
Indicates  that  Congress  should  assume  its 
larger  responsibility.  The  powers  of  the 
President  are  now  vast  and  growing;  congres- 
sional power  over  the  purse  is  one  of  Con- 
gress' few  real  means  for  controlling  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  Still,  the  executive  branch 
continues  to  Impound  funds,  Increasingly  In- 
vading the  domestic  realm  to  deprive  Con- 
gress of  its  constitutionally  Imposed  duty  to 
control  public  policy.  The  President  has  the 
higher  responsibility,  in  the  long  run,  of 
maintaining  the  Congress  as  the  strongest 
legislature  in  the  world.  He  will  fall  In  this 
responsibility  If  he  treats  with  disdain  the 
appropriations  bills  passed  by  Congress. 

To  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  the  Con- 
gress has  recourse,  in  the  last  extremity,  to 
the  process  of  impeachment,  though  this  re- 
prisal is  clearly  too  harsh  to  be  practical. 


More  realistically.  Congress  can  deny  funds 
requested  by  the  President  for  programs 
he  may  strongly  favor,  and,  in  this  manner, 
bring  pressure  on  the  Chief  Executive  to 
Implement  congressional  intent  In  other 
areas.  This  political  leverage  is  frequently 
utilized  by  Congress,  though  not  often  in 
the  public  view.  It  amounts  to  individuals 
or  groups  of  legislators  reaching  private  un- 
derstandings with  the  executive,  often  with- 
out alluding  to  a  specific  bargain.  If  Con- 
gress Is  to  maintain  Its  status  as  a  separate 
and  equal  branch  of  our  government  In  the 
face  of  Increasing  presidential  usurpation  In 
the  appropriations  area,  this  technique  may 
have  to  be  studied,  refined,  and  employed 
more  often  and  more  effectively  in  the  fu- 
ture. As  judicial  review  is  unlikely,  and  Im- 
peachment is  unworkable.  It  is  suggested  that 
congressional  and  scholarly  thought  be  di- 
rected toward  finding  more  effective  ways  to 
implement  withholding  procedures,  and  to- 
ward discovering  and  implementing  other 
feasible  remedies. 

If  any  remedy  Is  to  assure  that  programs, 
once  funded,  are  carried  out  as  mandated. 
Congress  must  strengthen  and  regularize  Its 
review  of  executive  compliance  with  con- 
gressional appropriations.  At  present,  once 
an  appropriation  Is  passed,  Congress  usu- 
ally loses  Eight  of  It.  There  Is  no  regularized 
process  for  following  an  appropriation  to  see 
that  it  Is  spent  In  the  legislatively  pre- 
scribed manner.  Moreover,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, an  executive  agency,  is  unwilling  to 
release  to  the  Congress  Information  on  "re- 
served" funds.'*  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
for  any  remedy  to  be  effective  Congress  must 
provide  some  means  for  obtaining  the  dat» 
necessary  to  determine  whether  to  Invoke 
that  remedy.  Legislation  might  be  enacted  re- 
quiring the  Budget  Bureau  to  Inform  Con- 
gress whenever  funds  are  reserved.  The  duties 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of 
the  legislative  branch,  might  be  augmented 
to  include  supervision  of  expenditures  In 
order  to  identify  when  Impoundment  has 
occurred.  The  appropriations  committees  of 
Congress— indeed,  all  the  committees — might 
be  encouraged,  or  reqtilred,  to  follow  appro- 
priations through  the  executive  branch  to 
ensure  that  they  have  been  allocated  and 
Epent  as  directed.  Again,  this  is  an  area  In 
which  further  study  is  necessary,  and  the 
suggestions  put  forth  here  should  In  no  way 
be  taken  as  all-encompassing. 

The  most  desirable  general  resolution  of 
the  problem  would  be  for  the  executive 
branch  to  discipline  Itself,  recognizing  that 
today's  dominant  presidential  initiative  In 
the  legislative  process  must  be  matched  by 
meaningful  congressional  control.  For  a  Pres- 
ident, or  the  agents  who  act  In  his  name,  to 
impound  funds  at  their  own  discretion  places 
both  Initiative  and  control  of  legislative 
policymaking  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  forecasts  a  decline  of  consti- 
tutional government  In  this  country.  Absent 
such  unilateral  action  by  the  executive,  the 
problem  of  Impoundment  deserves  far  more 
congressional  attention  than  It  has  received 
In  the  recent  past. 

POOTKOTES 

•  A.B  1947,  J.D.  1950,  Stanford  University. 
United  States  Senator  from  Idaho.  The  au- 
thor wishes  to  thank  Loch  K.  Johnson,  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association  Congres- 
sional Fellow,  for  his  assistance  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  Comment. 

'See,  e.g.,  E.  Corwtn,  The  PREsroENT:  Or- 
riCE  AND  Powers,  1787-1957  (1957);  V.  Ket. 
Jr.,  Pouncs,  Parties,  and  Pressure  Groups 
(5th  ed.  1964) ;  L.  Koenig,  The  Chxet  Exk;u- 
TiVE  (1964) ;  R.  .Veustadt,  PaESroENriAL  Power 
(1960):  C.  RossrrEH,  The  American  Presi- 
dency    (1956):     A.    SCHLESINGER,    Je.    &    A.    DE 

Grazia,  Congress  and  the  Presidbncy  :  Their 
Role  in  Modern  Times  (1967) . 

•  K.  Waltz,  Foreign  Policy  and  Dxmo- 
CRAtic  PoLmcs  103  (1967) . 


■'  The  phrase  "separate  Institutions  sharing 
powers"  has  been  offered  by  Neustadt  as  a 
clarification  of  the  proper  oonstitutlonal  re- 
lationship of  oui-  political  institutions.  R. 
neustadt,  supra  not*  1,  at  33.  Essential  to 
both  this  expression  and  the  more  common 
"separation  of  powers"  is  the  notion  that  no 
branch  of  government  may  be  allowed  to 
usurp  those  powers  meajat  to  be  shared  by 
another  branch  of  government.  In  the  appro- 
priations process,  for  example,  one  finds  an 
overlap  of  functions,  pwwers,  smd  responsi- 
bilities to  be  shared  by  Congress  and  the 
President.  The  difficulty,  of  cotirse,  lies  in 
ascertaining  when  a  particular  branch  no 
longer  plays  a  viable  role  In  the  partnership. 

♦  Quoted  in  Miller,  Presidential  Power  to 
Impound  Appropriated  Funds:  An  Exercise 
in  Constitutional  Decision-Making .  43  N.CXi. 
Rev.  502,  523   (1965). 

*  Humphrey,  The  Senate  in  Foreign  Policy, 
37  Foreign  Aftairs  525  (1959) .  Writing  more 
recently  on  Senate  powers.  New  York  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javlts  calls  the  ix>wer  of  the 
purse  "the  one  weapon  we  have."  Javlts,  The 
Congressional  Presence  in  Foreign  Relations, 
48  Foreign  Affairs  221,  233  (1970). 

•  See.  e.g.,  Church,  Of  Presidents  and  Cae- 
sars: The  Decline  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  the  Conduct  of  American  Foreign 
Policy.  6  Idaho  L.  Rev.  1,  13  (1969) . 

'  U.S.  Const,  art  1,  5  9. 

*  See  Neustadt,  Presidency  and  Legislation: 
The  Growth  of  Central  Clearance,  48  Am, 
Pol.  Sci.  Rev.  641  (1954). 

»  Miller,  supra  note  4,  at  606. 

"Act  of  Mar.  3,  1905,  ch.  1484,  §  4.  33  Stat. 
1257;  Act  of  Feb.  27,  1906,  ch.  510.  5  3,  34 
Stat.  48-49. 

"  WlUiams,  The  Impounding  of  Funds  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  iNTER-UNrvzRsrrr 
Case  Program  No.  28.  at  6  ( 1955) . 

12  Act  of  Feb.  27,  1906,  ch.  610.  I  3,  34  Stat. 
48-49.  For  the  1905  legislation  see  Act  of 
Mar.  3,  1905,  ch.  1484,  5  4,  33  Stat.  1257. 

=»  Davis,  Congressional  Power  to  Require 
Defense  Expenditures,  33  Fordham  L.  Rev.  39, 
54  (1964). 

"  M.  Ramsey,  Impoundment  by  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  Funds  Which  Congres.s 
Has  Authorized  It  to  Sp>end  or  Obligate,  May 
10.  1968,  at  4  (Library  of  Congress  Legislative 
Reference  Service ) .  An  example  of  Impound- 
ment of  this  nature  before  1933  is  President 
Harding's  freezing  of  funds  for  rivers  and 
harbors  in  1923,  ignoring  a  supplementary 
appropriation  by  Congress.  Kranz,  A  20th 
Century  Emancipation  Proclamation:  Presi- 
dential Power  Permits  Withholding  of  Fed- 
eral Funds  from  Segregated  Institutions,  11 
Am.  U.L.  Rev.  48,  65  n.l22  (1962). 

"  See.  e.g.,  the  Economy  Acts  of  1932  and 
1933  (Act  of  June  30,  1932.  ch.  314,  f§  101. 
105.  110.  403,  47  Stat.  399.  401.  403,  413;  Acts 
of  Mar.  3.  1933.  ch.  212,  |§  403,  408,  47  Stat. 
1518,  1519)  and  the  War  Appropriation  Act  of 
1933-34  (Act  of  Mar.  4.  1933,  ch.  281,  !  4.  47 
Stat.  1602). 

"  See  Corwln,  The  War  and  the  Constitu- 
tion: President  and  Congress.  37  Am.  Pol. 
Sci.  Rev.  18-25  ( 1943 ) .  The  instances  In 
which  the  executive  branch  was  unsuccessful 
in  holding  up  funds  it  felt  not  in  the  nation- 
al Interest  have  been  few.  See,  e.g.,  Williams, 
supra  note  11,  at  12-20. 

"  Williams,  supra  note  11,  at  15. 

i«  Id.  at  27. 

"  Quoted  in  id. 

=""  Corwln,  supra  note  16,  at  24.  It  should 
be  noted  that  recourse  to  executive  privilege 
over  so-called  "secret"  Information  has  often 
been  misused.  Senator  Javlts  Is  correct  In 
asserting  that  Information  has  frequently 
remained  classified  "more  for  the  sake  of 
bureaucratic  convenience  than  for  legitimate 
national-security  reasons."  Javlts,  supra  note 
5,  at  224. 

"  No  truly  systematic  data  can  be  found 
on  either  postwar  or  prewar  Impoundments; 
one  must  rely  on  fragmentary  newspaper  re- 
p)orts  and  citations  In  the  academic  litera- 
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ture.  The  only  attempt  known  to  the  writer 
to  gather  detailed  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject was  made  by  Senator  Ervln's  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Separation  of  Powers  Ui  1968. 
In  response  to  the  Subcommittee's  request. 
Budget  Director  Robert  P.  Mayo  forwurded  a 
list  of  "E.xamples  of  Reserves  Established 
Under  Specified  Circumstances,  1945-1969." 
Memoraudmn  from  Robert  P.  Mayo  to  Sena- 
tor Sam  J.  Ervln.  May  1969.  The  document, 
which  took  •months"  to  prepare  according  to 
a  Budget  official  contacted  by  my  office,  pre- 
sents a  reUitlvely  sparse  listing  of  "reserv- 
ing" Incidents,  and  falls  even  to  mention  sev- 
eral examples  of  Impoundment  cited  In  the 
scholarly  literature.  In  fact,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau seems  to  have  been  very  careful  to 
select  only  those  cases  that  least  call  into 
question  the  practice  of  Impoundment.  For 
each  example  selected,  the  Bureau  stresses 
that  the  "reserved"  funds  were  "released  later 
in  the  fiscal  year."  Even  the  controversial 
RS-70  case  comes  out  looking  good,  with  all 
the  moneys  finally  being  released.  This  ver- 
sion of  that  case  Is,  however.  Inconsistent 
with  reports  of  It  found  elsewhere.  See  T. 
SosENSEN,   Kennedy   348  n.2    (1965). 

•■"  Anyone  casually  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  Impoundments  must  wonder  how  the 
Budget  Bureau  could  have  forgotten  some  of 
the  following  examples,  to  take  only  more 
blataxit  impoundments  of  military  programs. 
In  1950  the  aircraft  carrier  Porrestal  was  can- 
celed by  the  executive  after  funds  had  been 
appropriated.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1406,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  5  (1982).  A  year  earlier  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  impounded  the  $615  mil- 
lion that  Congress  appropriated  for  an  Air 
Force  group  larger  than  he  preferred.  See  M. 
Ramsey,  supra  note  14,  at  22.  In  1956  the 
Department  of  Defense  Impounded  i^ipro- 
prlatlons  by  Congress  "earmarked  for  the 
construction  of  twenty  superfort  bombers." 
See  E.  CoRv^riN,  supra  note  1,  at  137.  In  1959 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hetirlngs 
examined  the  failure  to  spend  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  things  as  Polaris  submarine 
construction  and  support  of  the  Marine 
Corps  at  a  given  level.  The  hearings  revealed : 
"Last  year  the  Congress  approprlat«d  •1,300,- 
000,000  extra  .  .  .  and  58  per  cent  was  not 
spent  at  all.  .  .  ."  Quoted  in  N.  Small,  Con- 
stitutional Power  of  President  to  Order  the 
Impounding  of  Appropriated  Funds,  Aug.  25, 
1959,  at  6  (Library  of  Congresc  LeglslaUve 
Reference  Service)  :  See  M.  Ramsey,  supra 
note  14,  at  26. 

-■'  Congressional  Qttahterlt  Sebvicks,  2 
Congress  and  the  Nation  508  (1969) . 

-*See.  eg.,  Washington  Post,  Mar.  14.  1970, 
at  A4,  cols.  1-4;  id.,  Jan.  17,  1970,  at  A2,  cols. 
1-2. 

»  Remarks  of  Senator  Holman,  quoted  in 
Winiams,  supra  note  11,  at  24. 

"Washington  Post,   JaJi.    17.   1970,   at   A2. 
ools.  1-2  (emphasis  added), 
"  N.  Small,  supra  note  22,  at  6. 
"Williams,  supra  note  11,  at  6. 
»Even  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  1952 
stressed  that  "[r]eservee  must  not  be  used  to 
nullify  the  intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
specific  projects  or  level  of  programs."  Br- 

REAr    or    THE    BXTDCET,    EXAMINERS    HANDBOOK 

(1952).  According  to  George  Mahon,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee: "[EJconomy  is  one  thing,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  a  policy  or  program  of  the  Con- 
gress another  thing."  95  Cong.  Rec.  14.922 
(1949). 

»  M.  Ramsey,  supra  note  14,  at  22.  One  mis- 
conception concerning  whether  ^proprla- 
tlons  represent  only  a  "celling"  seems  to 
originate  In  the  1951  General  Appropriations 
Act.  In  which  the  executive  branch  la  di- 
rected "to  expend  as  little  as  possible  out  of 
the  funds  appropriated."  31  U.S.C.  8e5(c)  (2) 
(1964);  see  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1797.  81st  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  (1960).  One  writer  refers  to  this  Act 
as  a  rationale  for  executive  Impoundment, 
See  Kranz,  supra  note  14,  at  65.  However,  a 
more  accurate  stat«ment  of  congresBlonal  In- 


tent In  the  1951  Act  Is  the  following:  "There 
appears  to  be  no  statutory  authority  for  the 
impounding  of  appropriated  funds,  except 
for  purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
executing  the  purposes  for  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made."  Davis,  supra  note  13,  at  55 
(emphasis  in  original).  President  Kennedy, 
in  a  similar  vein,  declared  in  1963:  "I  don't 
have  the  power  to  cut  off  the  aid  In  a  general 
way,  as  was  proposed  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  I  think  It  woiUd  probably 
be  unwise  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  kind  of  power.  .  .  ."  N.Y.  Times, 
April  20,  1963,  at  11.  col.  5. 

»'  Memorandum  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General  William  H.  Rehnqulst  to  Edward  L. 
Morgan,  Deputy  Counsel  to  the  President, 
Dec.  19, 1969,  at  1. 

'-  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
(Hill-Burton  Act),  42  U.S.C.  291  (1964). 

"Kranz,  supra  note  14,  at  60.  Underscoring 
the  problem  of  semantic  confusion  in  com- 
mittee reports,  Arthur  MacMahon  writes:  "It 
Is  the  difficult  task  of  administrators  to  con- 
strue the  reports  and  to  Identify  the  com- 
mands and  Interdictions  which  the  commit- 
tee Intends   to  have  an  intrinsic  force,   not 
merely  advisory  value."  MacMahon.  Congres- 
sional   Oversight    of    Administraticni :     The 
Pou-er  0/  the  Purse,  58  Pol.  Sci.  Q.  161,  380 
(1943). 
«  Kranz,  supra  note  14,  at  60. 
»  Davis,  supra  note  13,  at  43. 
*"  108  Cong.  Rec.  4693  ( 1962 ) . 
'^  T.  SoRENSEN,  stipro  note  21,  at  348  n.2. 
■""•Davis,  supra  note  13.  at  44  n.  27. 
™42  U.S.C.  il  2000d  to  2000d-4  (1964).  See 
also  the  Library  Services   Act,   70  Stat    293 
(1956),     as     amended.    20     U.S.C      §5  351-58 
(1964);    Vocational    Rehabilitation    Act,    41 
Stat.   735    (1920).  a.<  amended.  29  U.S.C.   5  3 
(1964). 
•"  Miller,  supra  note  4,  at  544. 
"Fisher.  Funds  Impounded   by  the  Pres- 
ident:    The    Constitutional    Issue,    38    Geo 
Wash.  L.  Rev.  124,  125-126  (1969)    (emphas's 
in  original) . 

"Washington  Post,  Jan.  24.  1970,  at  A2, 
cols.  1-8. 

"Washington  Post,  Jan  17,  1970,  at  A2, 
cols.  4-6. 

"  The  bill  passed  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate without   a  dissenting  vote.  Wall  Street 
Journal,  June  23,  1970,  at  5.  cols.  2-4. 
'^Id. 

'"  See  note  22  supra. 

"  For  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
did  not  release  $3  million  authorized  for  the 
molten-salt  breeder  reactor  at  Oak  Ridge; 
the  breeder  had  shown  promise  of  being  ''the 
cleanest  and  most  efficient  fuel  source  for 
electric  p>ower."  Timx,  Feb.  16,  1970,  at  45. 
For  a  recent  example  of  one  Senator  s  suc- 
cessful effort  to  exhume  appropriated  moneys 
see  Washington  Post,  Jan.  17.  1970.  at  A2, 
cols.  1-2. 

•"Goostree,  The  Power  of  the  President  to 
Impound  Appropriated  Funds:  With  Special 
Reference  to  Grants-in-Aid  to  Segregated 
Activities,  11  Am.  U.L.  Rev.  32.  39  (1932): 
"ITlhe  high  Constitutional  duty  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  does  not  con- 
fer upon  the  President  the  discretion  to  de- 
termine what  law  shall  be  executed  and  hew 
much." 

»One  investigator  states:  "A  number  of 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  are  being  in- 
voked m  an  effort  to  demonstrate  that  Pres- 
idents lack  constitutional  authority  to  Im- 
pound funds.  Taken  from  context,  various 
phrases  of  the  Court  appear  to  have  bearing 
on  the  Issue,  but  on  closer  Inspection  they 
have  little,  if  any,  relevance.  Furthermore, 
efforts  to  justify  impoundments  on  the  basis 
of  other  court  decisions  are  also  not  persua- 
sive." Plsher,  supra  note  41,  at  136.  (original 
emphasis ) . 

A  long  line  of  cases  might  be  cited  against 
impoundment.  Kent  v.  Dulles.  357  U.S.  116 
(1958);  Cole  v.  Young,  351  U.S.  536  (1956); 
Peters  v.  Hobby.  349  U.S.  331  (1955) ;  Youngs- 


town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579 
(1952);  United  States  v.  Louisville.  169  U.S 
249   (1898);   United  States  v.  Price,  116  U.S^ 
43    (1885);    The  Floyd   Acceptances.  74  U.S 
(7  Wall.)  666  (1868) ;  Kendall  v.  United  Statea 
ex  rel.  Stokes,  37  US.   (12  Pet.)    524   (1838). 
An  equally  long  line  of  cases  can  be  cited  as 
Justification  for  impoundment.  United  States 
v.  Pewee  Coal  Cto..  341  U.S.  114  (1951);  United 
States  V.  Lovett.  328  U.S.  303  (1946);  United 
States  V.  Midwest  Oil  Co..  236  U.S.  459  (1915); 
In  re  Neagle,  135  U.S.   1    (1890);   Simklns  v. 
Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hosp.,  323  F.2d  959 
(4th   Cir.    1963),  cert,   denied,  376  U.S.  938 
(196-i);    McKay   v.   Central  Elec.   Power  Co- 
operative,   223    F.2d    623     (D.C.    Clr.    1955). 
See  generally  Fisher,  supra  note  41;  Goostree, 
supra  note  48;  Miller,  supra  note  4;  Ramsey, 
supra  ncte  14;  and  Small,  supra  note  22. 
•'  Miller,  supra  note  4,  at  544. 
!"  For  understandable  reasons,  the  Supreme 
Court    has    shied    away    from    entering   the 
political    arena   where   the   persistent  power 
struggle  between  Congress  and  the  President 
is    waged.    Even    in    case ;    where    legitimate 
constitutional   questions  may  be  posed,  the 
hurdles  obstructing  a  Judical  de:ermi:iatlon 
are  formidable   indeed.   See  Goostree.  supra 
note  48.  at  33. 

^  s.  hrnttngton,  the  soldier  and  the 
State  427  (1957). 

f''W.  Morrow,  Congressional  CoMMrrms 
161    (19691. 

•'•'  Memorandum  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General  William  H.  Rehnquist  to  Edward  L. 
Morgan,  Deputy  Counsel  to  the  President, 
Dec    1,  1969.  at  8. 

^Fisher,  supra  note  41.  at   136. 
'""Miller,  supra  note  4,  at  533. 
«■  ;d.  at   137. 

''^  S  Hi.'NTiNCTON.  supra  note  52,  at  15. 
"Professor  Reagan  writes:  "[Ilf  the  legis- 
lature doesn't  legislate  vigorously,  why 
should  It  bother  to  meet  at  all?  So  runs  a 
conmianly  accepted  standard  for  evaluating 
Con/ress'  performance.  ...  A  more  sensible 
criterion  for  deciding  how  effectively  Con- 
gress has  acted  Is  this:  how  well  has  Con- 
gress monitored  the  bureaucracy?  How  active 
has  It  been  in  criticizing,  prodding  and  push- 
ing the  departments  and  agencies?  This 
function.  I  maintain,  is  the  essential  task  of 
Congress  today  If  It  Is  performed  well,  then 
Congress  has  earned  its  keep,  no  matter  what 
Its  legislative  output  in  a  given  session" 
M.  Reagan,  Monitoring  the  Bureaucracy: 
Congress'  Most  Important  Task.  December. 
1069,  at  1-2  (unpublished  manuscript)  i em- 
phasis In  original). 

*  See  notes  21-22  supra 


THE  JARRING  MISSION— I 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  has  been  given  lately  to 
recent  events  regarding  U.N.  mediated 
negotiations  in  the  Middle  East.  Little 
attention,  however,  has  been  focused  on 
the  history  of  these  nefotiations  and  the 
substance  of  the  progress  made  to  date. 
On  Januan.'  4,  1970.  the  United  Nations 
issued  a  report  by  the  Secretary  General, 
U  Th.int,  to  the  Security  Council.  The 
report  summarized  and  detailed  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  special  representative, 
Gunar  Jarring,  to  the  Middle  East  and 
contained  copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  Ambassador  Jarring  and  the 
representatives  of  Israel,  Jordan,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  tlui-<.k  that  this  docu- 
ment would  be  of  particular  value  to 
those  concerned  with  this  vital  issue.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  intro- 
duction, the  fir.st  two  sections,  and  an- 
nex I  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portioM 
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of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
BiPOST  Bv   THE  Secretary-General  on  the 

ACTTVITIES    OF   THE    SPECIAL   REPRESENTATTVE 

TO  THE  Middle  East 

INTRODUCTION 

I.  On  22  November  1967,  the  Security 
Ckjuncll  adopted  resolution  242  (1967) ,  which 
reads  as  foUov.s: 

"The  Security  Council, 

"Expressing  its  continuing  concern  with 
the  grave  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

"Emphasi::ing  the  inadmissibility  of  the 
acquisition  of  terrltorj-  by  war  and  the  need 
to  work  for  a  Ju.st  and  lasting  peace  in  which 
every  Sta'e  in  the  area  can  live  in  security, 

"Emphasising  further  that  all  Member 
States  in  their  acceptance  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  have  undertaken  a  com- 
mitment to  act  in  accordance  with  Article  2 
of  the  Charter, 

"1.  Affirms  that  the  fulfillment  of  Charter 
principles  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
which  should  lncl"de  the  application  of  both 
the  following  principles: 

"(1)  Wlthdrn'A-al  of  Israel  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  In  the  recent  con- 
flict; 

"(11)  Termination  of  all  claims  or  ^states  of 
belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  every 
State  in  the  prea  and  their  right  to  live  In 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  botinda- 
rles  free  from  threat")  or  acts  of  force; 

"2.  Alf.rm"  further  the  necessity 

"(a)  For  guaranteeing  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion through  international  waterways  in  the 
area; 

"!b)  Far  achieving  a  Just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem; 

"(c)  For  guaranteeing  the  territorial  in- 
Tlolablllty  and  political  independence  of 
every  State  in  the  area,  through  measures 
Including  the  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones; 

"3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
designate  a  Special  Representative  to  proceed 
to  the  Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  States  concerned  In  order 
to  promote  agreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  and  princi- 
ples in  tliis  resolution; 

"4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  o-i  tjhe  progress 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Special  Representative 
as  soon  as  possible." 

2  On  23  November  1967  I  reported  to  the 
Council  (S  8259)  that  I  had  Invited  Ambas- 
sador Gunnar  V.  Jarring  of  Sweden  to  ac- 
cept the  designation  as  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative mentioned  In  paragraph  3  of  the 
Council's  above-mentioned  resolution.  Am- 
bassador Jarring  accepted  this  designation 
and  arrived  at  United  Nations  Headquarters 
on  26  November,  where  he  entered  into  con- 
sultation with  the  representatives  of  Israel, 
Jordan,  Lebanon  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public (Syria,  the  other  State  concerned,  did 
not  at  that  stage  or  later  accept  the  Security 
Council  resolution).  After  those  consulta- 
tions with  the  parties.  Ambassador  Jarring 
established  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  Middle  East  Mission  In  Cj-prus. 

3.  In  reports  dated  22  December  1967,  17 
January  i96fi,  29  March  1968,  29  July  1968 
and  3  December  1968  (S  '8309  and  Add.  1  to  4, 
respectively),  I  reported  to  the  Security 
^uncil  on  the  progress  of  the  efforts  of  Am- 
o*98ador  Jarring.  On  7  August  1970,  I  was 
able  to  inform  the  Security  Council  (S'9902^ 
that  Israel,  Jordan  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public had  agreed  to  take  part  In  discussions 
under  Ambassador  Jarrlng's  auspices  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  agreement  on  a  Just  and 


lasting  peace  between  them.  Unfortunately 
and  fo.-  well  known  reasons  those  discussions 
were  interrupted  Immediately  after  they  be- 
gan. The  Members  of  the  Security  Council 
will  have  been  able  to  observe  that  In  the 
last  few  days  it  has  become  possible  to  ar- 
range for  the  resumption  of  the  discussions.  I 
hope  that  these  resumed  discussions  will  be 
fruitful.  However,  it  seems  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  provide  the  Security  Council  with  a 
s-jmewhat  fuller  account  of  the  activities  of 
the  Special  Representative  than   heretofore. 

1.  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SPECI.\L  REPRE'ENTATI\'E 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  9  DECEMBER  1967  TO  26 
NOVEMBER    1968 

4.  When  the  Special  Representative  first 
met  with  the  parties  In  December  1967,  he 
found  that  the  Israeli  Government  was  of 
the  firm  view  that  a  settlement  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  question  could  be  reached  only 
through  direct  negotiations  between  the 
parties  culminating  In  a  peace  treaty  and 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  with- 
drawal of  their  fcices  prior  to  such  a  set- 
tlement. On  27  December,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Israel,  Mr.  Abba  Eban, 
communicate  to  the  Special  Representative 
a  proposal  that  Israel  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  representatives  should,  as  a  first 
step,  dlscusi  an  agenda  for  peace.  The  Israeli 
proposals  for  su.-'h  an  agenda  were: 

"1.  Political  and  juridical  problems:  The 
replacement  of  cease-fire  arrangements  by 
peace  treaties  ending  the  state  of  bellipency, 
ending  all  hostile  acts  and  thre.its  and  em- 
bodying a  perrrianeat  undertaking  of  mutual 
non-aggression. 

■'2.  Territorial  nnd  security  prohlem'i:  The 
dcterniinatlon  of  agreed  territorU  bound- 
aries and  sptrurlty  arrangements.  Agreement 
on  thi.'  measure  would  determine  the  deploy- 
ment of  armed  fo;xes  after  the  cea.^e-fire. 

"3.  Navigation  problemr-  Practical  methods 
Ehould  be  discussed  for  ensuring  free  navi- 
gation for  all  stales  Including  Israel  in  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  when  the 
cease-fire  is  replaced  by  peace.  In  the  light 
of  tragic  experience,  it  is  evident  that  inter- 
national declarations  cannot  by  themselves 
solve  this  problem.  Concrete  measures  and 
guarantees  are  required. 

"4.  Ecor.omic  problems:  Proposals  for  ter- 
minating boycott  practices  and  Instituting 
■■.■-■rmai  economic  relations." 

5  The  United  Arab  Republic  and  Jordan, 
for  their  part.  Insisted  that  there  could  be 
no  question  of  discussions  between  the  par- 
ties until  the  Israeli  forces  had  been  with- 
drawn to  the  positions  occupied  by  them 
prior  to  5  June  1967.  Reacting  specifically  to 
the  Israeli  proposals  far  discussing  an  agenda 
for  peace,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Mr.  Mahmoud 
Riad,  stated  that  the  withdrawal  of  Israel's 
forces  to  the  positions  held  prior  to  June 
1?67  was  a  basic  and  preliminary  step  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

6.  An  Israeli  proposal  for  discussions  on  an 
agenda  for  peace  with  Jordan  was  submitted 
to  the  Special  Representative  on  7  January 
1968.  It  followed  the  same  general  lines  as 
the  proposal  for  the  United  Arab  Republic 
but  contained  more  detailed  suggestions  for 
economic  co-operation,  as  well  as  the  follow- 
ing new  topics: 

"Humanitarian  problems:  In  the  proposed 
negotiation,  high  priority  should  be  given  to 
a  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  with  Inter- 
national and  regional  co-operation. 

"Religious  and  historical  sites:  Access  to 
sites  of  special  religious  significance  should 
be  discussed.  The  Government  of  Israel  Ci~rl- 
fied  its  view  on  this  subject  in  several  verbal 
and  written  communications  to  the  United 
Nations." 

It  was  also  stated: 

"In  the  meantime,  it  is  urgent  that 
breio"nes  cf  the  cease-fire  and  activities  by 
Ea  Fatah  and  other  such  organizations  should 


be  suppressed  and  every  effort  made  on  bo^b 
Bides  to  avoid  exchanges  of  fire." 

7.  The  proposals,  when  communicated  to 
the  Jordanian  authorities  by  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative, were  objected  to  In  the  same  way 
as  the  proposals  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
had  been. 

8.  Faced  with  these  conflicting  pcsitlons. 
the  Special  Representative  sought  to  obtain 
from  the  parties  an  assurance  that  they 
would  Implement  Security  Council  resolution 
242  (1967) .  In  the  hope  that  such  a  declara- 
tion would  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  subse- 
qaen*.  discussions  between  the  parties.  The 
Special  Representative  received  from  Foreign 
Minister  Eban  a  number  of  formulations  of 
Israel's  position  on  the  Security  Council  res- 
olution, of  which  the  last,  dated  19  February 
1968,  read  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Government  of  Israel,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  Sectirity  Council's  resolution 
of  22  November  1967  and  responding  affirma- 
tively thereto,  assures  you  of  Its  full  co-opera- 
tion in  your  efforts  with  the  States  concerned 
to  promote  agreement  and  to  achieve  an  ac- 
cepted settlement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  In  accordance  with 
your  mandate  under  the  resolution. 

"2.  Israel's  position  has  throughout  been 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
the  Security  Council  resolution  is  through 
direct  negotiations.  However,  as  a  further 
Indication  of  Israeli's  co-operation,  we  are 
willing  that  this  be  dene  In  a  meeting  con- 
vened by  the  Special  Representative  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

"3.  On  12  February  1968,  I  Informed  you  of 
Israels  acceptance  of  the  Security  Council's 
call  m  its  resolution  of  22  November  1967 
for  the  promotion  of  agreement  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace.  The  United  Arab  Republic 
is  also  av.are  of  Israel's  willingness  as  ex- 
plained en  1  February  to  negotiate  on  all 
matters  Included  in  the  Security  Council's 
resolution.  We  accept  the  sponsor's  view  that 
the  principles  recommended  for  inclusion 
in  the  peace  settlement  are  Integrally  linked 
and  interdependent. 

"4.  We  have  noted  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's willingness  to  'Iniplemenf  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  and  fulfil  Its  obliga- 
tions thereunder.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  statements, 
unlike  those  of  Israel,  do  not  speciflcally 
use  the  precise  terms  of  the  resolution  In 
such  crucial  matters  as  'agreement'  and  the 
'establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace', 
and  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  not 
yet  agreed  to  a  process  of  negotiation  without 
which,  of  course,  a  declaration  of  willing- 
ness to  fulfil  the  resolution  Is  of  no  sub- 
stantive effort.  The  resolution  is  a  framework 
for  agreement.  It  cannot  be  fulfilled  without 
a  direct  exchange  of  views  and  proposals 
leading  to  bilateral  contractual  commit- 
ments. The  United  Arab  Republic  position 
is,  therefore,  still  deficient  In  Impvortant 
respects.  We  are,  however,  conscious  of  the 
Importance  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Israel  have  both  responded 
affirmatively  to  call  for  co-operating  with 
ycu  In  the  mission  laid  upon  you  by  the 
Security  Council.  At  the  same  time.  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  Ignore  that  there  have 
been  sharp  differences  of  Interpretation  of 
what  the  resolution  entails.  To  subscribe  to 
similar  declarations  does  not  of  Itself  solve 
practical  Issues  at  stake. 

"5.  It  is  accordingly  urgent  to  move  for- 
ward to  a  more  substantive  stage  and  to  em- 
bark on  a  meaningful  negotiation  for  achiev- 
ing the  Just  and  lasting  peace  called  for  by 
the  Security  Council." 

In  discussions  with  the  Special  Represent- 
ative, Foreign  Minister  Eban  stated  that 
Israel  would  not  object  to  an  indirect  ap- 
proach to  negotiations  provided  that  It  was 
designed  to  lead  to  a  later  stage  of  direct 
negotiations   and   agreement. 
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9.  The  United  Arab  Republic  Foreign  Min- 
ister gave  repeated  assurances  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  was  ready  to  Imple- 
ment the  Security  Council  resolution  as  a 
whole  and  to  fulfil  Its  obligations  under  It, 
but  stated  that  It  would  not  accept  direct 
negotiations.  The  United  Arab  Republic  ac- 
cepted Indirect  negotiations;  however,  the 
tirst  step  must  be  an  Israeli  declaration  "In 
clear  language"  that  It  would  implement  the 
Security  Council  resolution. 

10.  The  Jordanian  authorities  expressed 
a  similar  point  of  view  to  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative. 

11.  The  Special  Representative  then  pro- 
ceeded to  United  Nations  Headquarters  for 
consultations  with  the  Secretary-General. 
Returning  to  the  area  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  Informally  presented  to  the  par- 
ties, to  ascertain  their  reactions,  a  draft  let- 
ter from  himself  to  the  Secretary-General, 
which  would  be  worded  as  follows: 

"The  Governments  of  Israel  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  (Jordan)  have  both  Indicated 
to  me  that  they  accept  Security  Council  reso- 
lution 242  (1967)  of  22  November  1967  for 
achieving  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement 
of  the  Middle  East  question  and  Intend  to 
devise  arrangements,  under  my  auspices,  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution, 

"The  two  Governments  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  me  In 
my  capacity  as  Special  Representative  of  the 
Secretary-General  In  the  discharge  of  my 
tasks  of  promoting  agreement  and  achieving 
such  a  settlement. 

"In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  with  a  view  to  expediting  efforts  to  reach 
settlement,  I  have  invited  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  meet  with  me.  for  conferences  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution,  in  Nicosia.  X  have  pleasure  In  In- 
forming you  that  the  two  Governments  have 
responded  favourably  to  this  Invitation." 

12.  When  Ambassador  Jarring  presented 
this  text  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  For- 
eign Minister  on  7  March  1968.  the  latter 
stated  that  recent  statements  by  Israeli  lead- 
ers showed  that  they  were  following  an  ex- 
pansionist line.  It  w£i8  no  longer  sufficient 
to  have  Israel  give  an  assurance  of  Intent 
to  Implement  the  resolution;  the  Arabs  had 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  Israelis  were  going  to 
"Implement  It  for  action".  If  the  Israelis 
withdrew  completely  from  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories, peace  could  be  arrived  at  by  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Security  Council  resolution  under  the  Coun- 
cil's guidance. 

13.  In  a  meeting  on  10  March,  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  Informed  the  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public attitude.  He  then  Informally  showed 
his  draft  letter  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  who 
expressed  the  personal  view  that  It  would 
be  fiilly  nccept.ible  to  the  Israeli  authorl- 
t'ef!  If  It  was  .Ttso  accepted  by  the  other 
side  and  led  to  contacts  between  them. 
Subsequentlv  the  Sperlal  Rerre?entatlve  was 
Informed  cf  Israeli's  official  acceptance,  with- 
out conditions,  of  the  tfx' 

U  In  a  meeting  on  14  March,  the  Jor- 
danian authorities  sfited  that  they  were 
reidy  to  accept  the  proposed  meeting  in  prin- 
ciple provided  that  the  text  was  modified 
to  reid  that  the  parties  had  "declared  their 
readiness  to  implement  the  resolution", 

15.  During  the  following  weeks.  Ambassa- 
dor Jarring  paid  repeated  visits  to  the  coun- 
tries concerned  In  an  endeavor  to  obtain 
from  the  Israelis  a  more  precise  formulation 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  resolution  and 
from  the  two  Arab  States  acceptance  of  the 
Idea  of  meetings  between  the  parties  under 
his  auspices, 

16.  At  a  meeting  In  Amman  on  16  April 
1968.  the  Jordanian  authorities  stated  that 
they  were  prepjired  to  accept  the  text  of  the 
Special  Representative's  draft  letter  provided 
that  the  third  paragraph  was  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  with  a  view  to  expediting  efforts  to 
reach  settlements,  I  will  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Israel  and  Jordan  for  confer- 
ences within  the  fr.imework  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution,  in  New  York.  I  have 
pleasure  In  Informing  you  that  the  two 
Goverrunents  have  responded  favourably 
hereto." 

The  acceptance  was  Ixised  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  United  Arab  Republic  would 
accept  an  Identical  text. 

17.  The  Israeli  authorities  found  difficul- 
ties in  the  Jordanian  amended  text.  They 
had  accepted  meetings  at  Nicosia,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Special  Representa- 
tives invitation  would  lead  to  Joint  meet- 
ings. The  new  text  appeared  to  give  the 
impression  that  only  meetings  between  tiie 
parties  and  the  Special  Representative  were 
Intended,  The  ch.mge  of  venue,  while  not 
objectionible  in  principle,  tended  tu  create 
the  impression  that  only  discussions  with 
the  permanent  missions  in  the  scope  of  nor- 
mal United  Nations  activities  would  take 
place;  a  change  from  Nicosia  to  a  European 
city  would  be  acceptable. 

18.  The  United  Arab  Republic  Foreign  Min- 
ister at  first  continued  to  insist  on  a  prior 
declaration  by  Israel  of  its  intention  to  im- 
plement the  Security  Council  resolution 
Finally,  however,  on  9  May.  on  the  eve  of 
the  Special  Representative's  departure  from 
the  area  (see  following  paragraph),  he  re- 
plied to  the  Special  Representative's  proposed 
invitation  In  the  form  amended  by  Jordan 
in  the  following  written  statement: 

•"With  reference  to  your  indication  to  me 
today  of  your  desire  to  meet  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in 
New  York,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the  readiness  of 
our  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  In  New  York  to  meet  with  you  to 
continue  the  contacts  which  you  have  been 
conducting  with  the  parties  concerned  In 
accordance  with  Security  Council  resolution 
242  (1967)  of  22  November  1967  for  the  im- 
plementation of  that  resolution. 

'T  have  referred  In  the  course  of  our  pre- 
vious meetings  to  the  Importance  of  the  set- 
ting of  a  timetable  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council,  and 
offered  you  several  alternatives  toward  that 
end.  one  of  which,  that  you  present  a  time- 
table prepared  by  yotirself  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  resolution.  These  sugges- 
tions emajiate  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's indication  to  you  of  Its  acceptance 
and  readiness  to  Implement  the  above  men- 
tioned resolution. 

"I  wish  to  express  anew  otir  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  you  In  yotir  capacity  as  Spe- 
cial Representative  of  the  Secretary-General 
In  the  discharge  of  your  tasks  as  defined  In 
the  Council's  resolution  of  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember 1967." 

Tlie  United  Arab  Republic  Foreign  Min- 
ister repeated  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
was  ready  to  Implement  the  resolution  as  a 
whole  and  as  a  "package  deal."  It  Insisted, 
however,  that  Israel  should  do  llkewl.se.  In- 
cluding complete  withdrawal. 

19.  Ambassador  Jarring  was  faced  with  a 
position  where  there  was  now  agreement, 
though  clearly  with  considerable  differences 
of  Interpretation,  on  the  first  two  paragraphs 
of  his  proposed  Invitation,  but  where  there 
was  disagreement  on  the  third  paragraph 
containing  the  actual  invitation.  Further 
Journeying  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  various  countries  was  unlikely  to  be  pro- 
ductive. In  consultations  with  me.  he  con- 
sidered Issuing  a  formal  Invitation  along  the 
lines  of  his  proposal,  but  with  the  venue  at 
New  York,  but  It  was  felt  that  a  forced  ac- 
ceptance obtained  by  such  an  Invitation 
would  not  be  helpful.  Instead  It  was  decided 
that  the  talks  In  New  York  should  begin 
without  a  formal  Invitation  by  the  Special 
Representative  or  a  letter  from  the  Special 
Representative  to  the  Secretary-General  but 
on  the  basis  of  a  short  statement  to  the  press 


In  which  it  would  be  announced  that  the 
Special  Representative  was  arriving  in  New 
York  for  consultations  In  continuation  of 
his  mission. 

20.  Dtirlng  his  stay  In  the  area,  the  Special 
Representative  visited  Beirut  on  three  occa- 
sions. The  Lebanese  Government  expressed 
Its  full  support  for  a  solution  according  to 
Security  Council  resolution  242  (1967i. 
Lebanon,  however,  had  no  territory  under 
occupation  and  therefore  did  not  have  the 
same  detailed  involvement  In  the  settlement 
as  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Jordan. 
The  Special  Representative  did  not  visit 
Syria,  whose  Government,  as  noted  above, 
had  not  accepted  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution. 

21.  Ambassador  Jarring  left  the  area  on 
May  10.  1968  and  arrived  at  Headquarters 
on  May  15,  1968. 

22.  In  the  five  weeks  following  his  arrival 
at  New  York.  Ambassador  Jarring  pursued 
actively  his  contacts  with  the  permanent 
representatives  of  the  parties  at  both  a 
formal  and  informal  level.  Unfortunately 
these  contacts  did  not  serve  lu  any  way  to 
break  the  dead-lock  between  the  parties  con- 
cerning the  Interpretation  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  and  the  munuer  in  which 
it  should  be  Implemented  In  that  regard, 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  Israel  had 
stated  in  the  Security  Council  on  Mav  1, 
1968: 

"la  declarations  and  statements  made  pub- 
licly and  to  Mr,  Jarring,  my  Government  has 
Indicated  Its  acceptance  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  for  the  promotion  of 
agreement  on  the  establishment  of  a  Just 
and  durable  peace,  I  am  also  authorized  to 
reaffirm  that  we  are  willing  to  seek  agree- 
ment with  each  Arab  State  on  all  the  mat- 
ters Included  In  that  resolution.' 

This  statement  was  not  retr'rded  a.s  ac- 
cept.ibie  by  the  Arab  represenUitivcs 

23.  Returning  to  New  York  on  22  July  after 
a  short  stay  In  Europe  during  which  he  had 
met  In  various  capitals  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Israel  and 
Jordan,  Ambassador  Jarring  decided,  with  my 
approval,  to  return  to  the  Middle  East  and 
resume  his  direct  contacts  with  the  parties 
This  second  round  of  discussions,  which 
began  on  16  August  1968,  took  the  form  of 
an  exchange  of  questions  and  of  comments 
between  the  parties  throtigh  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative. Some  progress  In  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  respective  positions  of  the  parties 
had  been  made  when  the  op)enlng  of  the 
twenty-third  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly caused  the  venue  of  the  dlscusions  to  be 
transferred  to  New  York,  where  they  could  be 
carried  out  with  greater  convenience.  "With 
the  arrival  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
parties  for  the  session  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Ambassador  Jarring  beean  a  series 
of  frequent  meetings  with  them  Individually, 
which  were  at  first  mainly  of  an  Informal 
nature  but  which,  following  the  delivery  by 
the  foreign  ministers  of  their  speeches  In 
the  general  debate,  assumed  a  more  formal 
character  and  concluded  with  written  com- 
munications from  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Isn\el  and  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  re- 
stating the  positions  of  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments. Those  written  statements  were  In 
amplification  of  the  positions  of  the  parties 
as  publlclv  stated  In  the  General  Assembly 
and  made  clear  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween them.  Or  the  one  hand.  Israel  regarded 
the  Security  Council  resolution  as  a  state- 
ment of  principles  in  the  light  of  which  the 
parties  should  negotl.vte  peace  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  United  Arab  Republic  con- 
sidered that  the  resolution  provided  a  plan 
for  settlement  of  the  Middle  East  dispute  to 
be  Implemented  by  the  parties  according  to 
modalities  to  be  established  by  the  Special 
Representative.  It  was  also  abundantly  clear 
that  there  was  a  crucial  difference  of  c^ln- 
lon  over  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
withdrawal  provisions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution,  which  according  to  the  Arw) 
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states  applied  to  all  territories  occupied 
smce  5  June  1967  and  according  to  Israel  ap- 
plied only  to  the  extent  required  when  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  between  the  parties 
on  secure  and  recognized  borders  between 
them. 

24.  Discouraging  though  the  prospects 
geemed.  Ambassador  Jarring  decided  to  carry 
out  another  brief  round  of  discussions  In 
the  Middle  East.  As  he  explained  In  a  letter 
to  me,  dated  26  November  1968,  he  had  In 
mind  Inviting  the  parties  to  a  new  round  of 
dlBCusslons  In  the  middle  of  January  1969 
in  order  to  give  them  time  for  reflection  and 
for  careful  consideration  of  their  respective 
positions.' 

n.  ACTTvrrrES  of  the  speciai,  representattve 

FROM    27    NOVEMBER    1968   TO    JUNE    1970 

25.  Ambassador  Jarring  departed  from 
Headquarters  on  27  November  1968  and  met 
with  representatives  of  Israel  In  Nicosia  on 
2  and  3  December,  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic in  Cairo  on  4  December  and  of  Jort  in  In 
Amman  on  7  December.  Unfortunately,  these 
meetings  did  not  reveal  a  change  of  position 
In  the  attitude  of  the  parties  that  would 
have  made  It  expedient  for  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  parties  In 
the  middle  of  January  1969,  as  envisaged  in 
his  letter  of  26  November  1968. 

26.  After  resuming  for  a  time  his  duties 
as  Ambassador  of  Sweden  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring returned  to  Headquarters  on  29  January 
1969.  He  there  undertook  a  series  of  personal 
contacts  with  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tives of  the  parties  and  the  representatives  of 
other  Member  States. 

27.  At  that  stage,  Ambassador  Jarring  con- 
cluded, with  my  concurrence,  that  the  best 
contribution  which  he  could  make  to  break- 
ing the  existing  deadlock  was  to  make  a 
further  tour  of  the  Middle  East  In  which  he 
would  submit  formally  to  the  parties  a  series 
of  questions  designed  to  elicit  their  attitude 
towards  Security  Council  resolution  242 
(1967).  He  accordingly  left  New  York  on  21 
February  1969  for  the  Middle  East.  At  meet- 
ings with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  on  5  March,  of  Israel  on  9 
March  and  of  Lebanon  on  14  March,  he  sub- 
mitted the  que.stlons  which  he  had  pre- 
viously prepared.  The  replies  of  the  parties 
were  received  by  Ambassador  Jarring  as  fol- 
lows: 

Israel :  handed  to  Ambassador  Jarring  In 
Jerusalem  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  2  April  1969. 

Jordan:  received  by  Ambassador  Jarring 
In  Nicosia  on  24  March  1969. 

Lebanon:  received  by  Ambassador  Jarring 
in  Moscow  on  21  April  1969. 

United  Arab  Republic:  handed  to  Ambas- 
sador Jarring  In  Cairo  by  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
on  27  March  1969.  The  questions  and  replies 
are  reproduced  In  annex  I. 

28.  It  had  been  the  hoj)e  of  Ambassador 
Jarring,  in  submitting  his  questions,  that 
the  replies  might  show  certain  encouraging 
features  which  might  make  It  possible  to 
Invite  the  parties  for  a  series  of  meetings 
between  them  and  him  at  some  mutually 
convenient  place.  Unfortunately,  the  replies 
were  In  general  a  repetition  of  attitudes  al- 
ready expressed  to  Ambassador  Jarring  on 
numerous  occasions  from  the  beginning  of 
his  mission.  They  showed  continuous  serious 
divergencies  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel  both  as  regards  the  Interpretation  to 
be  given  to  the  Security  Council  resolution 
and  as  to  the  procedures  for  putting  Its 
provisions  into  effect. 

29.  Ambassador  Jarring  was  regretfully 
forced  to  conclude,  with  my  agreement,  that 
the  conditions  for  convening  a  useful  series 


» For  the  texts  of  the  letter  from  Ambassa- 
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of  meetings  at  that  time  did  not  exist  and 
that  there  was  no  further  move  which  he 
could  usefully  make  at  that  stage.  He  there- 
fore returned  on  5  April  1969  to  Moecow, 
where  he  resumed  his  duties  as  Ambassador 
of  Sweden  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

30.  Ambassador  Jarring  continued  to  keep 
In  close  touch  vrith  me  and  with  representa- 
tives of  the  parties  and  of  other  interested 
States. 

31.  Ambassador  Jarring  returned  to  Head- 
quarters from  12  September  to  8  October  1969 
ad  from  10  to  26  March  1970,  but  found  no 
new  elements  which  would  permit  him  to 
organize  active  discussions  with  the  parties. 
On  each  occasion  he  returned  to  his  post  in 
Moscow. 

32.  On  3  April  1969,  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentatives of  Prance,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  of  America  began  a  series  of 
meetings  on  the  Middle  East  question,  which 
have  continued  at  various  Intervals  up  to 
the  present  time.  After  each  such  meeting, 
the  Chairman  reported  to  me  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discussions  and  I  kept  Am- 
bassador Jarring  Informed. 

ANNEX  I.  QtTESTIONS  SUBMITTED  IN  MARCH 
1969  RE  THE  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
THE  GOVERNMENTS  CONCERNED  AND  THEIR 
REPLIES 

Note:  Ambassador  Jarring  submitted  his 
questions  to  the  States  concerned  In  the 
form  of  separate  lists  specifically  addressed 
to  each  Government.  Those  lists  were,  how- 
ever, prepared  from  a  general  list  applicable 
to  all  the  parties  and  that  list  Is,  to  save 
repetition,  reproduced  here.  As  some  ques- 
tions related  to  provisions  of  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  242  (19671  which  applied  to 
only  one  or  some  of  the  parties,  the  num- 
bers of  questions  In  the  specific  lists  were 
not  always  the  same  as  those  In  the  gen- 
eral list.  Where  the  number  of  the  answer 
differs  from  that  of  the  question  In  the  gen- 
eral list,  the  latter  number  Is  added  In  square 
brackets. 

Specific  lists  of  questions  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing general  list  were  submitted  by  Am- 
bassador Jarring  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  on  5  March,  of  Jordan 
on  8  March,  of  Israel  on  9  March  and  of 
Lebanon  on  14  March  1969. 

A.   Questions  submitted   by  the  Special 
Representative 

Security  Council  resolution  242  (1967)  sets 
out  provisions  and  principles  In  accordance 
vsdth  which  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  Question  should  be 
achieved.  Some  of  these  provisions  would  Im- 
pose obligations  on  both  sides,  some  on  one 
side,  and  some  on  the  other.  It  has  generally 
been  accepted  that  they  should  be  regarded 
as  a  whole.  The  following  questions  designed 
to  elicit  the  attitude  of  the  parties  towards 
the  provisions  of  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution are  based  on  this  assumption  and  are 
to  be  understood  In  the  context  that  each 
provision  Is  regarded  as  part  of  a  "package 
deal". 

1.  Does  Israel  (Jordan,  Lebanon,  United 
Arab  Republic)  accept  Security  Council 
resolution  242  (1967i  for  Implementation 
for  achieving  a  peaceful  and  accepted  set- 
tlement of  the  Middle  East  Question  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  and  principles 
contained  in  the  resolution? 

2.  Does  Israel  (Jordan,  Lebanon,  United 
Arab  Republic)  agree  to  pledge  termination 
of  all  claims  or  states  of  belligerency  with 
Jordan,  Lebanon  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public (Israel)? 

3.  Does  Israel  (Jordan,  Lebanon,  United 
Arab  Republic)  agree  to  pledge  respect  for 
and  acknowledgement  of  the  sovereignty,  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  political  independence 
of  Jordan,  Lebanon  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  (Israel)  ? 


4.  Does  Israel  (Jordan,  Lebanon,  United 
Arab  Republic)  accept  the  right  of  Jordan, 
Lebanon  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
(Israel)  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries  free  from  threats  or 
acts  of  force? 

5.  If  so,  what  Is  the  conception  of  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries  held  by  Israel 
(Jordan,  Lebanon,  United  Arab  Republic)? 

6.  Does  Israel  agree  to  withdraw  Its  armed 
forces  from  territories  occupied  by  It  In 
the  recent  conflict? 

7.  Does  the  United  Arab  Republic  agree  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  navigation  for  Israel 
through  International  waterways  In  the 
area,  in  particular: 

(a)  through  the  Straits  of  Tiran,  and 

(b)  through  the  Suez  Canal? 

8.  Does  Israel  (Jordan,  Lebanon,  United 
Arab  Republic)  agree  that.  If  a  plan  for  the 
Just  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem  Is 
worked  out  and  presented  to  the  parties  for 
their  consideration,  the  acceptance  In  prin- 
ciple of  such  a  plan  by  the  parties  and  the 
declaration  of  their  intention  to  Implement 
It  In  good  faith  constitute  sufficient  Imple- 
mentation of  this  provision  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  to  Justify  the  Implemen- 
tation  of   the    other   provisions? 

9.  Does  Israel  (Jordan,  Lebanon,  United 
Arab  Republic)  agree  that  the  territorial  In- 
violability and  political  indef>endence  of  the 
States  in  the  area  should  be  guaranteed: 

(a)  by  the  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones; 

(b)  through  additional  measures? 

10.  Does  Israel  agree  that  such  demilita- 
rized zones  should  include  areas  on  its  side 
of  its  boundaries? 

11.  Does  Jordan  agree  that  a  demilitarized 
zone  should  be  established  In  Jordanian  ter- 
ritory from  which  Israel  armed  forces  have 
been  withdrawn? 

12.  Does  the  United  Arab  Republic  agree 
that  a  demilitarized  zone  should  be  estab- 
lished: 

(a)  at  Sharm-el-Shelkh; 

(b)  in  other  parts  of  the  Sinai  peninsula? 

13.  Does  Israel  (Jordan,  Lebanon,  United 
.Arab  Republic)  agree  that  demilitarization 
of  such  zones  should  be  supervised  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  Nations? 

14.  Would  Israel  (Jordan,  Lebanon,  United 
Arab  Republic )  accept  as  a  final  act  of  agree- 
ment on  all  provisions  a  mutually  signed 
multilateral  document  which  would  incor- 
porate the  agreed  conditions  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  p)eace? 

B.  Reply  of  the  Government  of  Israel 

(Handed  to  Ambassador  Jarring  in  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on 
2  April  1969.) 

Jerusalem, 
IpnZ  2,  1969. 

Dear  Ambassador  Jarring:  Israel's  position 
on  all  the  subjects  raised  in  your  eleven 
questions  has  been  stated  in  deta'i  in  my 
address  to  the  General  Assembly  of  8  Octo- 
ber 1968.  and  in  the  memoranda  presented 
to  vou  on  15  October  1968  and  4  November 
1968. 

I  now  enclose  sp)ecific  replies  :n  an  affirm- 
ative spirit  to  the  questions  ?e  formulated. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  answers  received  from  the  three  govern- 
ments you  propose  to  pursue  further  mutual 
cLariflcatlons  in  an  effort  to  promote  agree- 
ment on  all  the  matters  at  Issue  In  accord- 
ance with  your  ni.mdate.  We  are  ready  to 
Join  In  this  process  at  any  appropriate  place. 

Israel's  statement-s  of  attitude,  including 
her  replies  to  these  questions,  has  taken 
Into  account  recent  developmnts  in  Arab 
policy  Including  the  speeches  recently  de- 
livered by  President  Nas.ser  and  other  Arab 
leaders.  We  have  noted  the  specific  and  em- 
phatic reiteration  of  their  refusal  to  make 
f)eace  with  Israel,  to  recognize  Israel,  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Israel,  to  cease  terrorist  attacks 
on  Israel  or  to  admit  the  p>06£lblllty  of  sov- 
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erelgn  co-existence  In  any  field  It  would  ap- 
pear a:  this  time  that  the  eflfectlve  negation 
by  the  UAR  of  the  principles  of  the  Char-er 
and  of  the  Security  Council's  Resolution  Is 
obvious  and  vehement.  We  hope  that  this 
policy,  to  whlcn  effect  Is  given  every  diy, 
win  change;  but  these  authoritative  state- 
ments have  caused  deep  concern  and  have 
Intensified  the  tension  which  we  would  have 
wished  to  see  relieved. 

It  !s  also  our  view  that  highly  publicized 
encounters  by  four  member  States  have 
weakened  the  attention  which  should  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  efforts  of  the  par- 
ties themselves  to  move  towards  agreement. 
They  are  causing  a  duplication  and  dispersal 
of  effort.  They  have  also  encouraged  a  wrong 
Impre&slon  In  some  quarters  that  a  solution 
can  be  sought  outride  the  region  and  with- 
out Its  governments.  Israel  recognizes  your 
mission  as  the  authoritative  international 
framework  within  which  peace  between  the 
States  In  the  Middle  East  should  be  pro- 
moted. 

I  recall  the  Idea  which  we  discussed  some 
weeks  ago  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  three  governments  should  meet  with  you 
soon  at  a  suitable  place  to  pursue  the  pro- 
motion of  agreement.  As  you  will  remember. 
I  reacted  positively  to  this  Idea.  I  wish  to  re- 
affirm that  Israel  will  continue  to  co-operate 
with  you  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  mission. 
Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Abba  Ebak. 

Answer  to  Question  One:  Israel  accepts  the 
Security  Council  resolution  (242t  for  the 
promotion  of  agreement  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace,  to  be  reached  by 
negotiation  and  agreements  between  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.  Implementation  of 
agreements  should  begin  when  agreement 
has  been  concluded  on  all  their  provisions. 

Answer  to  Question  Two:  It  Is  the  Arab 
States,  not  Israel  which  claimed  and  origi- 
nated states  of  belligerency.  Tliey  declared 
themselves  for  two  decades  to  be  in  a  state 
of  unilateral  war  with  Israel.  It  Is  therefore 
primarily  Incumbent  upon  them  to  termi- 
nate the  state  of  war  with  Israel. 

On  the  establishment  of  peace  with  her 
Arab  neighbours,  Israel  agrees  to  the  termi- 
nation, on  a  reciprocal  basis,  of  all  claims  or 
states  of  belligerency  with  each  State  with 
which  peace  Is  established.  A  declaration 
specifying  each  State  by  name  would  be 
made  by  Israel  In  each  case. 

TTie  corresponding  statement  by  any  Arab 
State  must  specifically  renounce  belligerency 
"with  Israel"  and  not  "with  any  state  In  the 
area."  Legal  obligations  must  be  specific  in 
regard  to  those  by  whom  they  are  bound. 

Renunciation  of  belligerency  Includes  the 
cessation  of  all  maritime  interferenc.  the 
cessation  of  boycott  measures  involving  third 
parties;  the  nnnu'mptit  of  reservatloins  made 
by  Arab  States  on  the  applicability  to  Israel 
of  their  obll^t'.ons  under  International  con- 
ventions to  which  they  have  adhered;  non- 
adherence  to  p.Vltical  and  military  alliances 
and  picts  dlrecterl  ag-'lnst  Israel  cr  includ- 
ing States  unv,ili;ng  to  rrnoun-e  claims  or 
states  of  belligerency  with  I.=rael  and  main- 
tain peaceful  relations  with  !t;  the  non- 
stitlonln?  of  armed  forces  of  such  other 
States  on  the  territory  of  the  contracting 
St«t«s  and  the  pr-jhlbltlon  and  croventlon  In 
the  territory  of  .Arab  Stites  cf  all  pr^para- 
tlcns,  actions  or  expeditions  bv  trregxUar  or 
para-mllltary  groups  or  by  Individuals  dl- 
r»ct«d  against  the  lives,  security  or  property 
of   I'ira'"]    In   anv   cart   cf  the   world. 

The  last  stlpulaMcn  l«^  without  prejudice 
tc  the  tACt  that  the  responsibility  of  Arab 
govei-nments  for  pre-entlng  such  octl'ltJes 
Is  l?«?ally  binding;  uniler  the  cease-fire  est?.b- 
ll5h?J  bv  t.he  'ar"*"?  in  June  1987. 

Answer  to  Question  T'lree:  Israel  agrees  to 
respect  and  acknowledge  the  sovereignty,  ter- 
ritorial lnte»?rity  and  t>.)'!*-lcal  Inde.-icndence 
of  neighbouring  Arib  States;  this  principle 
wr>uld  be  pii'bodlPd  In  peacs  treaties  estab- 
UshliTg  agreed  'xiundares 

Aa.^u'(■•   to   Question   Four     Itriel   accepts 


the  right  of  Jordan.  I/eb^non,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  other  nelghlx>urlng  Statee 
to  live  In  peare  within  secure  and  rec:>gTiized 
>x)undirle.s,  free  from  threats  or  acts  of 
force.  Explicit  and  uneqiuvocal  reciprocity 
is  Israel's  only  cond  ticni  for  this  acceptance. 
"Act.s  of  Perce'  include  all  prep.iratlons,  ac- 
tions Cf  expeditions  by  Irregular  or  para- 
military groups  or  by  individuals  directed 
against  the  life,  security  cr  proi>eriy  of  Israel 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Answer  £>  Que-ition  Five:  Secvu'e  and  roc- 
•>gnized  b.^'undaries  have  never  vet  existed 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States:  ac- 
cordingly, they  ohould  now  be  ectabllshed 
.vs  pait  of  the  pejce-making  process.  The 
ceaie-are  should  be  replaced  by  peace 
treaue-.  ostabil-hlng  permanent,  secure  and 
recogni^e-l  bou  idarie;  as  agreed  upon 
through  negotl.iticn  between  the  govern- 
ments concerned. 

Ansue'-  lo  Question  Six:  'When  permanent, 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries  are  agreed 
vipon  and  established  botwet>u  Israel  and 
each  cf  the  neighbouring  Arab  Stites.  the 
disposition  of  forces  will  be  carried  out  in 
full  accordance  with  the  boundaries  deter- 
mine:! in  the  peace  treaties. 

Answer  to  Question  Seven  (general  ques- 
tion 8)  :  The  refugee  problem  v/.is  caused  by 
the  wars  launched  against  Israel  by  Arab 
States,  and  lias  been  perpetuated  through 
the  refusal  of  Ar-vb  .Slates  to  establish  peace- 
ful relations  wUli  Israel.  In  view  of  ihe 
humm  problems  involved  in  this  Issue  Isratl 
has  expressed  its  willingness  to  g1\e  priority 
to  the  aitft.nment  of  an  a.greement  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem  through  regional 
and  international  co-oper.it ion.  We  believe 
that,  agreement  could  he  sought  even  m 
sulvance  of  peace  negotlaticns  We  suggest 
that  u  conference  of  Middle  Eastern  Sates 
should  be  oonvened  together  with  the  Gov- 
enunents  contribution  to  refugee  relief  and 
the  Specl.illi:ed  Agencies  cf  tlie  United  Na- 
tions, In  order  to  chart  a  five-year  plan  for 
the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  in  the 
framework  of  a  lasting  peace  and  the  inte- 
gration of  refugees  Into  prductive  life.  This 
conferenc-  can  bs  called  in  advance  of  jjeace 
negotiations. 

Joint  refugee  lutegratlcn  and  rehabilita- 
tion commissions  should  be  established  by 
the  governments  concerned  In  order  to  work 
out  agreed  projects  for  refugee  integration  on 
a  reglcnii  t>atls  with  international  assistance. 

In  view  of  the  special  humanitarian  nature 
of  this  Issue  we  do  not  make  agreement  on 
plans  for  a  solution  of  the  refugee  problem 
contingent  on  agreement  en  any  other  aspect 
of  the  Middle  Blastern  problem.  For  the  same 
reason  it  should  not  be  invoked  by  Arab 
States  to  obstruct  agreement  oa  other 
problems. 

Answer  to  Quesiion  Eight  (general  ques- 
tion 9 )  :  The  e.ffectlve  guarantee  for  the  terri- 
torial Invlulablllty  and  political  independence 
of  States  lies  In  the  strict  obeervancj  by  the 
governments  cf  their  treatv  cbllgatlcns.  In 
the  context  of  pe.ice  providing  for  full  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  States  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  agreed  boundaries,  other  security 
mei.'^ures  m.iv  be  duciused  i)y  fhe  contract- 
ing governments 

Answer  to  Questions  Nine  and  Ten  (gen- 
eral questions  10  and  13):  Without  preju- 
dice to  v/hat  Is  stated  In  answer  to  Question 
Eight.  It  is  poln-ed  out  that  experience  has 
shown  that  the  measures  mentioned  la  Ques- 
tions Nine  and  Ten  have  not  prevented  the 
preparation  and  carrying  out  of  aggression 
against  Israel. 

Answer  to  Question  Eleirn  (general  ques- 
tion 141  Peao"  mi'«l  he  1  .dically  express;!. 
cntract'ally  defined  and  reclorcc\Ily  bind- 
in»  l!'.  accordance  with  establls'-ed  nurms 
■  t  in'?riiPtional  law  a"d  practice.  Accord 
In-lv  Israel's  position  is  that  the  peace 
-Should  be  embodied  in  bilateral  peace  treat- 
ies between  Israel  and  each  Arab  State  In- 
r  rncra'ng  -lU  the  agreed  conditions  for  a 
Just  and  Lasting  peace  The  treaties,  once 
signed  and  ratified,  should  be  registered  with 


the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  102  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 
April  3,  1969 

C.  Reply  of  the  Government  of  Jordan 
Received  by  Ambassador  Jarring  in  Nicosia 
on  24  March  1969.) 

March  23,  1969. 
His  Excellency  Ambassador  GrNN.\R  Jarring, 
Special  Representative  to 

The  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 
YoiR  Excellency :  Following  are  the  an- 
swers of  my  Government  to  the  questions 
which  you  presented  to  us  In  Amman,  on 
Saturday,  8  March  1969.  The  answers  as 
numbered,  hereunder,  correspond  to  your 
questions. 

These  answers  explain  my  Government's 
position,  which  position  has  repeatedly  been 
stated  to  'Your  Excellency  throughout  our 
past  meetings. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
you  my  continued  sincere  wishes  for  your 
s  .cc°ss  in  the  important  mission  with  which 
you  are  entrusted. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)   Abdul  Monem  RirA'i, 

^f^nister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Answer  tl):  Jordan,  as  it  has  declared 
before,  accepts  tho  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion 242  (1967)  and  is  ready  to  implement 
it  in  order  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted 
settlement  in  accordanc?  with  the  provisions 
and  pr  nclples  cantalned  in  the  resolution 
Answer  (2)  Jordan  aijrees  to  pledge  termi- 
nation of  all  claims  or  stites  of  belligerency. 
Such  a  pledge  become?  eifectlve  up-on  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  frcm  all  .\rab  terr;- 
tiries  which  Israel  occupied  as  a  re.iult  of  Us 
aggression  of  5  June  1967. 

A  pledge  by  Israel  to  terminate  ths  state 
of  belligerency  would  be  mt'anlngful  only 
when  Israel  withdraws  Its  forces  fr.m  all 
Arab  territories  it  occupied  since  5  June 
1967. 

Answer  i3):  On  5  June  1967  Israel 
launched  its  aggression  against  three  Ara'o 
State.?,  violating  their  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity  .Agreement  to  pledge  respect 
for  and  acknowledgement  of  the  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity  and  political  ndepend- 
ence  of  every  State  in  the  area  requires  the 
termination  by  Israel  of  its  occupation  and 
the  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  a!!  the 
Arat)  territories  It  occupied  as  a  result  of  its 
aggression  of  5  June. 

Answer  [4):  Jordan  accepts  the  right  of 
every  State  In  the  area  to  live  In  peace  within 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries  free  from 
threats  or  acts  of  force,  provided  that  Israel 
withdraws  its  forces  from  all  Arab  territories 
it  occupied  since  5  June  1967.  and  imple- 
ments the  Security  Cjuncil  r;s3lut;3n  of  22 
November  1967 

Ansuer  (5)  When  the  question  of  Pales- 
tine was  brought  before  the  Un.ted  Nations 
in  1947.  the  General  ^sienibly  adcpted  Its 
resolution  181  (III  of  29  November  1947  for 
the  partition  of  Palestine  and  defined  Is- 
rael'- boundaries. 

Answer  (6)  (general  question  8)  :  It  has 
always  been  our  position  that  the  Just  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem  Is  embodied  In 
paragra-oh  11  of  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution 194  of  December  1948  which  has  teen 
reoeatedly  reaffirmed  by  each  and  every  Gen- 
eral Assembly  session  ever  since  its  adoption 
If  a  plan  on  the  basis  of  that  paragraph  is 
presented  for  consideration  to  the  parties 
concerned.  Its  acceptance  by  the  parties  and 
the  declaration  of  their  Intention  to  imple- 
ment It  in  good  faith,  with  adequate  guar- 
antees for  Its  full  Implementation,  would 
justify  the  Imolenientatlon  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  resc.'utlon 

Answer  i7)  (8;  (general  questions  9  and 
11):  We  do  not  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  demilitarized  zones  Is  a  necessity. 
However.  Jordan  shall  not  oppose  the  es- 
tablishment cf  such  zones  if  they  are  astride 
the  boundaries. 
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Answer  (9)  (general  question  13) :  In  case 
demilitarized  2soneB  are  established  Jordan 
accepts  that  such  zones  be  supervised  and 
maintained  by  the  United  Nations. 

i4niu,'er  (70)  (general  question  14) :  In 
view  of  our  past  experience  with  Israel  and 
her  denunciation  of  fotir  agreements  signed 
by  her  with  Arab  States  we  consider  that  the 
instrument  to  be  signed  by  Jordan  engaging 
her  to  carry  out  her  obligations,  would  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Security  Council.  Israel  would 
likewise  sign  and  address  to  the  Security 
Council  an  Instrument  engaging  her  to  carry 
out  her  obligations  emanating  from  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  of  22  November 
1967,  The  endorsement  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  these  documents  would  constitute  the 
final  multilateral  act  of  a^eement. 

D.  Reply  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
(Received     by     Ambassador     Jarring     in 

Moscow  on  21   April   1969.) 

(Translated  from  French.) 

In  reply  to  the  questionnaire  which  Your 
Excellency  addressed  to  me  on  14  March  1969, 
I  have  the  honour,  on  behalf  of  the  Lebanese 
Government,  to  inform  you  of  the  following; 

Lebanon  Is  essentially  involved  In  the 
general  context  of  the  Israeli-Arab  conflict — 
and.  therefore.  In  the  consequences  of  the 
war  launched  by  Israel  on  5  June  1967 — be- 
cause of  Its  brotherly  solidarity  with  the 
Arab  States  and  of  the  threats  which  are 
constantly  directed  at  It  by  Israel. 

Lebanon  is  Justified  In  considering,  how- 
ever, that  the  armistice  agreement  which  It 
concluded  with  Israel  on  23  March  1949  re- 
mains valid,  as  Indicated  In  Its  message  of  10 
June  1967  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission  and  as  confirmed  by 
O  Thant,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  his  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  19  September  1967.  In  that  report.  Mr. 
Thant.  referring  to  the  actual  text  of  the 
agreement,  said  that  It  could  be  revised  or 
suspended  only  by  mutual  consent.  In  view 
of  Lebanon's  circumstances,  now  and  In  the 
past,  the  armistice  lines  have,  of  course, 
never  been  changed.  These  lines,  It  should 
be  noted,  correspond  to  the  frontiers  of 
Lebanon  which  have  always  been  Interna- 
tionally recognized  in  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral diplomatic  Instruments  as  well  as  by 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. Lebanon  participated  actively  in  the 
drafting  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
was  admitted  in  Its  present  form  and  struc- 
ture to  membership  In  the  Organization.  Its 
frontiers  have  not  undergone  any  de  facto  or 
d€  jure  alteration  as  a  result  of  the  cease-fire 
decisions  taken  by  the  Security  Council  after 
5  June  1967. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  state  the  above- 
mentioned  facts,  more  particularly  with  a 
view  to  explaining  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  only  reply  which  we  are  In  a  position 
to  give  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  vs  by 
Your  Excellency  on  14  March  1969. 

In  this  reply,  which  reflects  the  position 
taken  by  Lebanon  at  Inter-Arab  conferences, 
we  proclaim  Lebanon's  support  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Arab  States  whose  territory  has 
been  occupied  by  Israel  and  which  have  ac- 
cepted the  Security  Council's  decision  of  22 
November  1967. 

The  present  note  is  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  talks  which  you  have  already 
held  with  various  Lebanese  officials. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

(Sig.ied)    YorssET  Salem, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

E.  Reply  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

Arab  Republic 

(Handed  to  Ambassador  Jarring  In  Cairo 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
United  Ar.ab  Republic  on  27  March  1969.) 

The  memorandum  handed  to  you  on  5 
March  1969  during  your  recent  visit  to  Cairo 
clearly  expresses  the  realities  of  the  present 
situation.  In  Its  Items  1  to  7.  the  memo- 
randum gives  a  clear  restatement  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  Arab  Republic  which  Is 


based  on  the  acceprtance  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  242  of  22  November  1967, 
and  Its  readiness  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
emanating  therefrom. 

The  memorandum  also  clearly  expounds 
Israel's  perslstance  In  rejecting  the  Security 
Council  resolution  and  its  refusal  to  carry 
out  Its  obligations  emanating  from  It  as  well 
as  Israel's  plans  for  annexation  of  Arab  lands 
through  war;  a  policy  not  only  prohibited  by 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  but  also 
violates  the  Security  Council  resolution 
which  specifically  emphasizes  the  Inadmls- 
sablUty  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  war. 
It  has  become  obvious  that  Israel,  in  its  en- 
deavour to  realize  Its  expansionist  alms,  Is 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  actual  rejection 
of  the  Security  Council  resolution  but  ac- 
tively works  against  It. 

The  same  memorandum  also  states  Israel's 
expansion  plan  as  revealed  by  the  quoted 
statements  of  Israeli  leaders.  This  plan  alms 
at: 

1.  Annexation  of  Jerusalem; 

2.  Keeping  the  Syrian  Heights  under  Its 
occupation; 

3.  Occupation  of  the  West  Bank  In  Jordan 
and  its  complete  domination,  practically  ter- 
minating Jordan's  sovereignty  In  that  i>art; 

4.  Economic  and  administrative  Integra- 
tion of  the  Gaza  strip  Into  Israel  and  the  sys- 
tematic eviction  of  Its  Inhabitants; 

5.  Occupation  of  Sharm  El-Shelkh  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  area  as  well  as  the  continued 
military  presence  In  eastern  part  of  Sinai; 

6.  The  establishment  of  Israeli  settlements 
in  occupied  territories. 

This  Israeli  position  constitutes  a  fiagrant 
violation  and  clear  rejection  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  22  November  1967  and 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  for  which  It  pro- 
vides. 

In  the  light  of  these  undeniable  facts,  I 
find  it  Incumbent  upon  me  to  state  cate- 
gorically, at  the  outset  of  the  replies  tc  the 
specific  questions  you  addressed  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  on  5  March  1969,  that 
all  the  answers  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
which  reaffirm  its  acceptance  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  and  its  readiness  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  emanating  from  it  re- 
quire, likewise,  that  Israel  accept  the  resolu- 
tion and  carry  out  all  its  obligations  emanat- 
ing from  It  and  In  particular  withdrawal 
from  all  Arab  territories  It  occupied  as  a  re- 
sult of  Its  aggression  of  5  June  1967. 

Question  (1) :  The  United  Arab  Republic, 
as  It  has  declared  before,  accepts  the  Security 
Council  resolution  242  (1967)  and  Is  ready 
to  Implement  it  In  order  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful and  accepted  settlement  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  and  principles  contained 
therein. 

Question  ( 2 )  .•  The  United  Arab  Republic 
agrees  to  pledge  termination  of  all  claims  or 
state  of  belligerency.  Such  a  pledge  becomes 
effective  upon  withdrawal  of  Israel's  forces 
from  all  Arab  territories  occupied  as  a  result 
of  Israel's  aggression  of  5  June  1967. 

A  declaration  by  Israel  terminating  the 
state  of  belligerency  would  be  meaningful 
only  when  Israel  withdraws  her  forces  from 
all  Arab  territories  It  occupied  since  5  June 
1967. 

Question  (3):  On  5  June  1967,  Israel 
launched  its  aggression  against  three  Arab 
States  violating  their  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial Integrity.  Acceptance  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  pledge  respect  for  and  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  sovereignty,  territorial 
Integrity  and  political  independence  of  every 
State  In  the  area  requires  the  termination  by 
Israel  of  its  occupation  and  the  withdrawal 
of  Its  forces  from  all  the  Arab  territories  It 
occupied  as  a  result  of  Its  aggression  of  6 
June,  and  the  full  Implementation  of  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  22  November 
1967 

Question  i4):  The  United  Arab  Republic 
accepts  the  right  of  every  State  in  the  area 
to  live  In  peace  within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries  free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force. 


provided  that  Israel  withdraws  Its  forces 
from  all  Arab  territories  occupied  as  a  result 
of  its  aggression  of  5  June  1967,  and  imple- 
ments the  Security  Council  resolution  of  22 
November  1967. 

Question  15) :  When  the  question  of  Pales- 
tine was  brought  before  the  United  Nations 
in  1947.  the  General  Assembly  adopted  Its 
resolution  181  of  29  November  1947,  for  the 
partition  of  Palestine  and  defined  Israel's 
boundaries. 

Question  (6)  (General  question)  :  We  have 
declared  our  readiness  to  implement  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Security  Council  resolution 
covering,  inter  aha,  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion in  International  waterways  In  the  area; 
provided  that  Israel,  likewise.  Implements  all 
provisions  of  the  Security  Council  resolution. 

Question  (7)  (General  question  8)  :  It  has 
always  been  our  position  that  the  Just  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem  is  embodied  In 
paragraph  11  of  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution 194  of  December  1948,  which  has  been 
unfailingly  reaffirmed  by  each  and  every  Gen- 
eral Assembly  session  ever  since  Its  adoption. 

If  a  plan  on  the  basis  of  that  paragraph  Is 
presented  for  consideration  to  the  parties 
concerned,  its  acceptance  by  the  parties  and 
the  declaration  of  their  intention  to  imple- 
ment It  In  good  faith,  with  adequate  guar- 
antees for  Its  full  implementation  would  Jus- 
tify the  Implementation  of  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Security  Council  resolution. 

Question  (8),  (9)  (General  questions  9  and 
12):  We  do  not  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  demilitarized  zones  is  a  necessity. 
However,  the  United  Arab  Republic  will  not 
oppose  the  establishment  of  such  zones  If 
they  are  astride  the  boundaries. 

Question  (10)  (General  question  13):  In 
case  demilitarized  zones  are  established  the 
United  Arab  Republic  accepts  that  such  zones 
be  supervised  and  maintained  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Question  (11)  (General  question  14)  :  In 
view  of  our  past  experience  with  Israel  and 
her  denunciation  of  four  agreements  signed 
by  her  with  Arab  States,  we  consider  that  the 
Instrument  to  be  signed  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  engaging  her  to  carry  out  her  ob- 
ligations, should  be  addressed  to  the  Security 
Council.  Israel  should,  likewise,  sign  and  ad- 
dress to  the  Security  Council  an  Instrument 
engaging  her  to  carry  out  her  obligations 
emanating  from  the  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution of  22  November  1967.  The  endorsement 
by  the  Security  Council  of  these  documents 
would  constitute  the  final  multilateral  doc- 
ument. 

Cairo,  March  27, 1069. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  INDE- 
PENDENT RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing last  year's  debate  on  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  was  spent  discus- 
sing the  language  which  was  included 
in  the  report  filed  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment— I.R.  &  D.  I  would  like  to 
recount  briefly  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors, who  may  not  recall  what  trans- 
pired, that  this  subject  was  the  basis 
for  very  extensive  hearings  conducted 
by  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Research 
and  Development  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  chairman. 

During  the  hearings  this  highly  com- 
plex issue,  which  was  investigated  and 
reported  upon  by  the  General  Account- 
in'?  Office,  was  addressed  by  a  wide  range 
of  witnesses  from  the  various  industry 
associations.  Appearances  were  also  made 
by  representatives  of  the  AEC.  NASA, 
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the  Comptroller  General,  and  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire>  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Cranston"  . 

A  complete  record  of  those  hearings, 
which  were  open  to  the  public,  was  made 
a  part  of  the  hearings  published  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  fiscal 
1971  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  specific  language,  which 
was  included  as  section  203  of  the  bill, 
was  reported  by  the  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 203,  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  203,  (a)  Funds  authorized  for  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Defense  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  shall  not  be  available  for  payment  of 
Independent  research  and  development,  bid 
and  proposal,  or  other  technical  effort  costs 
unless  the  work  for  which  payment  Is  made 
is  relevant  to  the  functions  or  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  unless  the 
following  conditions  are  met — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  prior  to  or 
during  each  fiscal  year,  negotiates  advance 
agreements  establishing  a  dollar  celling  on 
such  costs  with  all  companies  which  dur- 
ing their  last  preceding  fiscal  year  received 
more  than  $2,000,000  of  Independent  re- 
search and  development,  bid  and  proposal,  or 
other  technical  effort  payments  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  advance  agree- 
ments thus  negotiated  (A)  to  cover  the 
first  fiscal  ye«r  of  each  such  company  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
(B)  to  be  concluded  either  directly  with 
each  such  company  or  with  those  product 
divisions  of  each  such  company  which  con- 
tract directly  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  themselves  received  more  than 
$250,000  of  such  payments  during  their 
company's  last  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(2 1  the  independent  research  and  devel- 
opment portions  of  the  advance  agreements 
thus  negotiated  are  based  on  company  sub- 
mitted plans  on  each  of  which  a  technical 
evaluation  Is  performed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  prior  to  or  during  the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  such  advance  agreement; 

(3 1  no  payments  for  independent  research 
and  development,  bid  and  proposal,  and  other 
technical  effort  costs  are  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  any  company  or 
product  division  with  which  an  advance 
agreement  is  required  by  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section,  except  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  that  agreement;  and 

(4)  the  total  dollar  value  of  the  advance 
agreements  negotiated  prior  to  or  during  a 
given  fiscal  year  as  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  of  this  section  does  not  exceed 
a  ceiling  to  be  established  annually  by  the 
Congress. 

(b)  In  the  event  negotiations  are  held  with 
any  company  or  product  division  with  which 
they  are  required  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  but  no  agreement  is  reached 
with  any  such  company  or  product  division — 

(1)  no  payments  for  independent  research 
and  development,  bid  and  proposal,  and 
other  technical  effort  costs  shall  be  made 
to  any  such  company  or  product  division  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  an  agreement 
was  not  reached,  except  in  an  amount  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  amount  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
such  company  or  product  division  would 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  receive;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  money  received  by  that 
company  for  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment, bid  and  proposal,  and  other  tech- 
nical effort  costs  during  Ita  last  preceding 


fiscal  year  shall  be  included  in  determining 
compliance  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  the  ceiling  established  by  Congress, 
pursuant  to  subsection  la)  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year   In  question. 

ic»  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore January  31.  1972.  and  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31  of  each  succeeding  year,  setting  forth — 

( 1 1  those  companies  with  which  negotia- 
tions were  held  pursuant  to  subsection 
lai  (li  of  this  section  prior  to  or  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  result 
of  those  negotiations: 

(2)  the  manner  of  his  compliance  with  the 
ceiling  established  by  Congress  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(4)  of  this  section;  and 

i3)  the  latest  available  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  statistics  on  the  Independent 
research  and  development,  bid  and  proposal, 
and  other  technical  effort  payments  made 
to  major  defense  contractors  whether  or  not 
covered  by  subsection  (ai  (1)  of  this  section. 

(d»  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  contracts  for  which  the  sub- 
mission and  certification  of  cost  or  pricing 
data  are  required  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2306(fi   of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

let  The  celling  to  be  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ai  (4)  of  this  section  for  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1971,  shall  be  $625.- 
000,000. 

(fl  Section  403  of  Public  Law  91-121  (80 
Stat.  2041   is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
briefly  summarize  the  main  provisions  of 
section  203  as  passed  by  the  Senate: 

First.  It  would  require  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  negotiate  advance  agree- 
ments with  all  contractors  who,  during 
their  preceding  fiscal  year,  received  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $2  million  for  Inde- 
pendent Research  and  Development — 
I.R.  &  D.,  Bid  and  Proposal — B.  &  P.— 
and  Other  Technical  Efforts — OTE. 

Second.  It  would  require  that  the 
I.R.  &  D.  portions  of  this  defense  agree- 
ment be  accompanied  by  technical  eval- 
uations of  contractors'  proposed  I.R.  &  D. 
programs. 

Third.  It  would  require  that  no  pay- 
ments be  made  for  I.R.  &  D.,  B.  &  P.  and 
OTE  work  not  relevant  to  the  functions 
and  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Fourth.  It  would  have  established  a 
ceiling  of  $625  million  on  the  payments 
to  be  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense pursuant  to  the  advance  agreement 
required  to  be  negotiated  during  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Subsequently,  in  conference  with  the 
House,  whose  bill  contained  no  restric- 
tions on  this  matter,  the  Senate  receded 
on  several  of  the  major  features  of  this 
section,  and  the  bill  as  finally  enacted 
was  substantially  watered  down.  Specif- 
ically, the  requirement  for  relevancy  to 
Defense  programs  was  eliminate  and 
language  was  adopted  which  indicated 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secrctarj*  of 
Defense,  the  work  was  required  merely 
to  have  "potential  application"  to  a  mil- 
itary function.  Also,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  the  specific  ceiling  of  $625 
million  was  eliminated. 

Section  203,  also  required  submittal  of 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  o*" 
before  March  15  each  year.  The  first  re- 
port was  received  on  March  15,  1971,  and 
contained  a  number  of  significant  fea- 
tures, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  the  text  of  the  letter  of  transmit- 
tal, the  report  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  copies  of  implementing  De- 
fense instructions  which  already  have 
been  issued  or  which  are  pending  distri- 
bution by  that  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washingtan,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PtEsmENx:  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  requested  that  I  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  you  a  report  on  Independent  Research 
and  Development  and  Bid  and  Proposal  costs 
as  required  under  section  203.  paragraph  (c) 
of  the  1971  Department  of  Defense  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Act  (PL  91-441). 
This  section  requires  the  submittal  of  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
March  15  each  year  setting  forth — 

'■(1)  those  comp.inies  with  which  negotia- 
tions were  held  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
1 1 )  of  this  section  prior  to  or  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  the  results  of  those 
negotiations; 

(2)  the  latest  available  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  statistics,  estimated  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary,  on  the  Indepei'.dent  Research 
and  Development  or  Bid  and  Proposal  pay- 
ments made  to  major  defense  contractors, 
wliether  or  not  covered  by  subsection  (a)  (1) 
of  this  section  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  and 

(3)  the  manner  of  his  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  any 
major  policy  changes  proposed  to  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  admin- 
istration of  its  contractors'  Independent  Re- 
search and  Development  and  Bid  and  Pro- 
posal programs." 

This  is  the  first  report  to  be  submitted 
in  compliance  with  this  new  legislation.  The 
report  is  in  three  parts  corresponding  to  the 
three  items  quoted  above.  Parts  I  and  TI 
were  compiled  from  detailed  data  gathered 
from  individual  companies.  This  detailed 
company  Information  is  very  sensitive  and 
is  not  included  in  the  report;  however.  It 
will  be  made  available  for  review. 
Sincerely. 

Barry  J.  Shilltto, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(Iiistallations  and  Logistics  I . 


Report  to  the  Congress  on  Independent 
Research  and  Development  Costs  and  Bid 
AND  Proposal  Costs 

PART    I 

Companies  with  which  negotiations  were 
held  pursuant  to  Section  203  prior  to  or  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  results  of  those  negotia- 
tions. 

Section  203  became  effective  January  1. 
1971.  Therefore  no  negotiations  subject  to 
its  provisions  were  held  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's prior  fiscal  year.  The  first  com- 
plete report  of  these  negotiations  will  be  fur- 
nished in  the  report  due  on  March  15,  1972. 

Since  the  law  became  effective  negotiations 
have  been  conducted  with  a  few  contractors. 
Other  contractors  have  submitted  data  to 
the  Defense  Department  in  preparation  for 
negotiating  advance  agreements  for  Inde- 
pendent Research  and  Development  and  Bid 
and  Proposal  costs.  A  report  showing  the  re- 
sults or  status  of  these  negotiations  is  fur- 
nished herewith. 

On  the  basis  of  data  presently  available 
we  estimate  that  under  the  provisions  of  De- 
fense Procurement  Circular  84  which  was 
published  to  Implement  Section  203,  advance 
agreement  negotiations  will  be  required  with 
between  60  and  80  companies  In  calendar 
year  1971. 
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Numbei  ot  companies 


Total  program  dollars  proposed  by  contractors 
I.R.  &  D.  6.  &  P. 


ToUl 


Total  advance 

agfeemeni  ceiling 

dollars  negotiated 

by  DOD,  I  R.  SO. 

plus  B.  &  P. 


Estimated  DOD 

share  of  ceiling 

dollars  negotiated 


Completed  negotiations  (7)  i... 
Negotiations  in  proeress  (17). . 
Pre;i'nlnary  data  received  (6). 


J47.  350,  000 

J30.  513,  000 

208,(^71,000 

193,375,000 

134,210,000 

(0 

J77.  863,  000 
398.  416.  000 


*63,  251.  000 


J44.  443,  000 


1  2  of  the  7  companies  have  completed  negotiations  for  certain  divisions  but  have  not  completed 
negoliation  ot  advance  agreements  loi  all  divisions.  The  completed  negotiations  are  included  in 
the  dollars  shown. 


■  Negotiations  not  completed. 

=  Data  not  yet  lurnished  by  contractors. 


Latest  available  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  statistics,  estimated  to  the  extent 
necessary,  on  the  Independent  Research  and 
Development  (IR&D)  or  Bid  and  Proposal 
(B&Pi  payments  made  to  major  defense 
contractors,  whether  or  not  covered  by  Sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  Section  [203.  PL  91- 
441]   during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

The  statistics  required  are  provided  in 
the  attached  DCAA  report.  The  report  shows 
total  IR&D  and  total  B&P  costs  incurred 
by  the  contractors  reviewed,  the  umount  ac- 
cepted or  recognized  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  DOD  share.  In  addition, 
total  sales  of  the  contractors  are  shown  along 
with  the  portion  representing  DOD  sales. 

The  amount  listed  under  the  column 
heading  "amount  accepted  by  Govt."  repre- 
sents the  sum  of  the  ceilings  negotiated 
with  individual  contractors  as  well  as  the 
sum  of  amounts  recogfnized  for  other  con- 
tractors who  had  no  advance  agreements. 
These  accepted  amounts  are  not  the  costs 
reimbursed  by  the  DOD  but  are  the  amounts 
that  the  DOD  recognizes  for  allocation  to 
all  the  contractors'  business.  The  DOD  por- 
tion is  shown  under  the  column  headed 
"DOD  share." 

Page  2  of  the  report  shows  the  jxHtion 
of  the  total  dollars  reported  which  was  cov- 
ered by  advance  agreements.  It  should  be 
noted  that.  In  the  past,  very  few  advance 
agreements  were  negotiated  for  B&P.  There- 
fore the  dollar  amount  of  B&P  costs  shov^n 
on  Page  2  Is  low  as  compared  to  the  amount 
for  IR&D.  Page  3  reflects  IR&D  and  B&P 
costs  for  which  no  advance  agreements  were 
negotiated. 

Although  not  required  by  Section  203  a  re- 
port is  also  Included  showing  other  technical 
effort  (OTE)  costs.  The  cost  principles  in- 
cluded in  the  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement Regulation  are  presently  being 
modified  to  include,  in  their  definitions  of 
IR&D  and  B&P,  certain  technical  costs  not 
now  included.  Since  these  revised  defini- 
tions are  not  yet  effective  OTE  coets  are 
being  furnished  to  provide  consistency  with 
data  for  other  years  previously  furnished 
Informally  to  Congressional  staff  representa- 
tives. 

It  will  be  noted  that  DATA  for  both  1969 
and  1970  are  furnished.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  update  data  previously  furnished  be- 


cause latest  year  figures  include  significant 
amoimts  of  estimated  information.  The  1969 
figures  presented  here  have  had  most  of  the 
estimated  data  replaced  with  actual  data. 
The  report  furnished  next  year  will  similarly 
ujKlate  the  1970  data  furnished  herewith. 

A  complete  explanation  of  the  Information 
contained  in  the  report  Is  provided  In  the 
foreword  which  precedes  Page  1.  It  will  be 
noted  that  certain  classes  of  contractors  have 
been  excluded  from  the  report  even  though 
they  fall  within  the  group  of  contractors 
having  $10  million  or  more.  These  classes 
of  contractors  are  excluded  because  they  in- 
cur little  or  no  IR&D  expense.  Likewise,  they 
incur  verj'  little  B&P  expense  of  an  R&D 
nature.  Inclusion  of  these  contractors  woiUd 
therefore  not  be  meaningful. 


Summary  of  Independent  Research  and 
Development  and  Bid  and  Proposal  Costs 
Incitrred  by  Major  Defense  Contractors 
IN  THE  Years  1969  and  1970 

foreword 
This  summary  report  presents  the  latest 
available  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
(DCAA)  statistics,  estimated  to  the  extent 
necessary,  on  the  independent  research  and 
development  (IR&D)  or  bid  and  proposal 
( B&P  I  payments  made  to  major  defense  con- 
tractors. The  statistical  data  are  submitted 
for  inclusion  in  the  annual  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Oongrees  on  or  before  March  15,  1971,  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (c),  Section  203, 
Public  Law  91-441.  The  data  set  forth  In 
this  statistical  summary  report  are  similar  in 
nature  to  the  information  previously  fur- 
nished to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics i 
(OASD  (I&L)),  for  calendar  years  1968  and 
1969. 

The  summary  on  page  1  Is  an  overall  pres- 
entation of  IB&D  and  B&P  costs  incurred  by 
98  major  defense  contractors  during  their 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  amounts  accepted 
by  the  Government,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  share  of  amounts  so  accepted. 
The  column  "Amount  Accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment" contains  amounts  considered  al- 
lowable and  allocable  to  all  contractor  work 
performed — Government  and  coaxunerclal . 
The  DoD  share  of  the  coets  accepted  each 
year  Is  computed  by  applying  the  ratio  of 
contractors'  defense  sales  to  the  contractors" 


total  sales  that  year.  In  addition,  this  siun- 
mary  shows  related  sales  achieved  by  the  98 
contractors,  comprising  188  reporting  divi- 
sions and,  or  operating  groups. 

Tlie  defense  contractors  represented  In  this 
summary  are  those  who  had  an  annual  audit- 
able  volume  of  costs  Incurred  in  excess  of 
$10  miUion  as  of  December  31,  1970,  and  a 
few  other  contractors  who,  although  not 
meeting  the  audltable  volume  criterion,  had 
advance  agreements  for  IR&D  and/ or  B&P 
costs.  Contractors  specifically  excluded  from 
this  summary  are  construction  companies; 
educational  institutions;  foreign  contractors 
and  overseas  operations  of  U.S.  contractors; 
Government  -  owned  -  contractor  -  ofjerated 
(GOCO)  plant  contractors;  insurance  com- 
panies; Job  Corps  Training  Center  contrac- 
tors: major  laborators  (Jet  Propulsion  Labo- 
ratory, California  Institute  of  Technology; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Ap- 
plied Physics  Laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  etc.);  marine  transport  contrac- 
tors; and  military  medicare  contractors. 
These  exclusions  are  contracting  activities 
which  Incurred  nominal  or  no  IR&D  and 
B&P  costs.  Details  in  support  of  the  summary 
are  contained  in  a  separate  statistical  re- 
port, designated  "For  Official  Use  Only," 
copies  of  which  are  available  through  OASD 
(I&L)  or  DCAA. 

The  summary  on  page  2  indicates  the  ex- 
tent of  advance  agreements  in  effect  during 
either  one  or  both  years.  Costs  not  subject  to 
advance  agreements  are  summarized  on 
page  3. 

DCAA  obtained  the  IR&D  and  B&P  cost 
and  sales  data  from  contractors'  records,  but 
such  data  do  not  necessarily  represent  audit- 
ed amounts.  Included  In  the  costs  shown  are 
amounts  accepted  by  the  Government  in 
overhead  negotiations  and  through  advance 
agreements.  Where  actual  cost  and  sales  data 
were  not  available,  as  in  the  case  of  calendar 
year  contractors  who  had  not  completed  the 
closing  of  their  books  for  1970.  DCAA  audi- 
tors obtained  reasonable  estimates.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  contractor  sales  shown  do 
not  necessarily  equal  total  contractor  sales, 
but  rather  the  sales  of  the  Individual  con- 
tractor divisions  and,  or  operating  groups 
that  are  listed  In  DCAA's  detailed  supporting 
report.  DCAA  did  not  attempt  to  determine 
the  reasons  for  Increases  or  decreases  in  con- 
tractor costs  and  sales  between  the  years 
1969  and  1970. 


SUMMARY  OF  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  BID  AND  PROPOSAL  COSTS  INCURRED  AND  SALES  ACHIEVED  BY  MAJOR  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CALENDAR 

YEARS  1%9  AND  1970 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


1969 


1970 


Independent  research  and  development 

Bid  and  proposal ' 

Tota:  I.R.  &  D.  and  bid  and  proposal  costs 
^a  es~Total  Government  and  commercial  . 
Sales— Total  DOD. 


Costs 
Incurred 

Amount 
accepted  by 
Government 

DOD 
share 

Costs 
incurred 

Amount 
accepted  by 
Government 

DOO 
shara 

$808 
426 

J653 
407 

J389 
286 

$714 
411 

$576 
391 

$347 
275 

1.234 
36.430 

1,060 

675 
"22,692          ... 

1.125 

34,314 

967 

21.260 

622 
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SUMMARY  OF  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  BID  AND  PROPOSAL  COSTS  INCURRED  BY  MAJOR  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  WITH  ADVANCE  AGREEMENTS 

(In  millions  ct  dcllars| 


Independent  'esearch  and  developnnent.     $698  $556 

Bid  and  proposal  .  - 134  127 

Total  I  R.  &D.  and  B.  &  P.  costs 832  683 


$335 
80 


$614 
150 


$487 
141 


$302 


415 


764 


628 


400 


SUMMARY  OF  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  BIO  AND  PROPOSAL  COSTS  INCURRED  BY  MAJOR  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  WITHOUT  ADVANCE  AGREEMENTS 

I  In  millions  of  dollars) 


1969 


1970 


Independent  research  and  development 
Bid  and  proposal   ..  __ 

Total  I.R.  &  D.  and  B.  &  P.  costs 


Costs 

incurred 

Amount 
accepted  tiy 
Government 

DOD 
share 

Costs 
incurred 

Amount 
acceptel  by 

Gcvdinmenl 

DOD 
share 

$110 

$97 
280 

2*^0^ 

$100 
261 

$89 

250 

$45 

292 

177 

402 


377 


260 


361 


339 


222 


Summary  op  Other  Independent  Technical 
Effort  Costs  iNCtiRRED  by  Major  Defense 
Contractors  in  the  Years  1969  and  1970 

(Prepared  by  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency) 
foreword 

This  summary  report  presents  at  a  glance 
the  extent  of  other  technical  effort  (OTE) 
costs  incurred  by  56  major  defense  contrac- 
tors In  their  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  It 
also  presents  the  total  amount  of  such  costs 
accepted  by  the  Government  each  year,  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  share  of  the 
amounts  so  accepted,  and  related  contractor 
sales.  The  costs  and  sales  shown  for  each 
year  are  supported  by  a  more  detailed  OTE 
report  Issued  by  the  I>efense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  (DCAA)  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics) (OASD  (I&D).  The  detailed  report, 
in  addition  to  listing  the  major  defense  con- 
tractors in  alphabetical  sequence,  contains 
Individual  descriptions  of  OTE  costs  in- 
curred each  year.  Copies  of  the  detailed  re- 
port are  available  through  OASD  (Ic&L)  and/ 
or  DCAA. 

DCAA  summarized  the  OTE  cost  data  from 
the  InforrtiAtlon  appearing  In  the  detailed 
OTE  report,  which  Is  based  on  costs  and  de- 
scriptions obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
maj.jr  defen.~.e  contractors.  As  stated  In  this 
summary  report,  the  costs  and  sales  do  not 
neceis.irlly  represent  audited  amounts.  In- 
cluded in  tiie  costs  shown  are  amounts  ac- 
cepted by  :he  Government  Is  overhead  nego- 
tiations or  other  overhead  settlements.  Where 
contractor  actual  OTE  cost  data  and  sales 
were  not  available,  DCAA  auditors  obtained 
re.isonable  estimates.  DCAA  did  not  attempt 
to  de'.ermlne  the  reasons  for  increases  or  de- 
crea^ei  l:i  costs  and  sales  between  trie  years 
1903  a:id  1970. 

The  "Amount  Accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment" represents  amounts  considered  allow- 
able and  allocable  to  all  contractor  work 
performed — Government  and  commercial. 
Tlie  "DoD  Share  of  Amount  Accepted  by  the 
Go.ernrnent"  comprises  Individual  contractor 
amounts  computed  by  applying  a  percentage 
ratio  t,o  the  amounts  so  accepted.  This  ratio 
is  the  relationship  of  a  contractor's  defense 
sales  to  total  sales  for  the  year. 

There  is  no  universally  accepted  deflnltion 
of  OTE.  For  the  purpose  of  reporting  these 
summary  statistics,  OTE  Is  defined  as  Indi- 
rect technical  efforts  which  are  essentially 
In  the  nature  of  IR&D  or  B&P  work,  but 
which  may  not  be  Identified  as  such  In  con- 
tractors' accounting  records.  In  view  of  this 
definition,  DCAA  auditors  were  required  to 
exercise  Judgment  in  determining  reportable 
accounts  and  descriptions.  Because  of  the 
numerous  methods  and  descriptions  used  by 
contractors  to  account  for  OTE  costs,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  various  types 
of  technical  effort  may  not  be  reported  for 
all  of  the  56  contractors.  These  contractors 


are  included  among  the  98  major  defense 
contractors  listed  In  DCAA's  statistical 
IR&D,  B&P  report  of  March  1971,  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  accordance 
with  Section  203,  Public  Law  91-441.  Thus, 
of  these  98  contractors  who  Incurred  IR&D 
and  B&P  costs  In  their  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970,  42  did  not  Incur  costs  considered 
to  be  OTE  within  the  foregoing  definition. 

SUMMARY  OF  OTHER  TECHNICAL  EFFORT  COSTS  INCURRED 
BY   MAJOR  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 

|ln  millions  oi  dollars! 


1969 


1970 


Costs  incurred                    -       J78 

Amount  acceiit^d  by  the  Governinent. .  .  128 

DOO  share  ot  amour.t  accepted  by  the 

Government  -     -.     - 79 

Sales. 

Total  Government  and  com.TierciaL.  19,140         18,6C2 

Total  OOD 11,499         11.055 


169 
120 

73 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  report  at  this  time,  based 
unon  a  review  of  this  documentation, 
th\t  the  Department  of  Defense  is  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  is  pLmning  to  impose  certain 
additional  measures  which  should  be 
constructive.  I  make  specific  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  a  data  bank  to  pro- 
vide a  centralized  bodv  of  teclinical  in- 
formation to  enable  Government  investi- 
gators to  identify  I.R.  &  D.  projects  and 
technology  involved.  This  data  bank  will 
represent  an  important  source  of  data 
which  will  be  available  not  only  to  the 
various  asencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  also  to  qualified  contractors. 

The  tests  of  the  I.R.  &  D.  data  bank 
have  been  completed  and  the  Depart- 
ment Oi'  Defense  is  waiting  for  approval 
of  the  reporting  format  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  plans  to  start  inputs  into 
the  d\ta  bank  during  this  first  quarter 
of  1971. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  President. 
that  the  report  for  1970  marks  a  reversal 
of  the  rising  trend  of  expenditures  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  its 
share  of  contractor  I.R.  &  D.,  B.  &  P.,  and 
OET  work.  The  total  amount  reimbursed 
by  tlie  Department  of  Defense  amounts 
to  $695  million  which  is  $59  million  lower 
than  the  $754  million  spent  during  1969. 
If  this  trend  continues,  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  report  for  1971,  when  it  is  sub- 
mitted a  year  from  now,  reflect  a  further 


decline  from  the  1970  level.  It  may  even 
approach  the  ceiling  of  $625  million 
which  the  Senate  established  in  its  ac- 
tion on  the  1971  military  procurement 
authorization  bill,  but  which  was  de- 
feated in  conference. 

Since  the  provisions  of  section  203  be- 
came effective  less  than  3  months  ago, 
the  decline  in  expenditures  do  not  result 
from  that  language.  Rather  it  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  decline  in  De- 
fense spending  with  industry  for  goods 
and  services  from  $45.4  billion  in  fiscal 
1968  to  $43.4  billion  in  fiscal  1969;  and 
in  part  to  the  restrictive  language  of 
section  403  of  the  fiscal  1970  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Act  which 
limited  payments  for  I.R.  &  D.,  B.  &  P., 
and  OTE  to  93  percent  of  the  total 
amount  contemplated  for  such  purposes. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  section  203  im- 
plementation will  contain  total  expendi- 
tures within  reasonable  limits,  or  if  fur- 
ther restrictive  legislation  may  be  needed 
for  ft-scal  year  1973. 

The  report  also  contains  information 
relating  to  the  results  of  negotiations 
conducted  with  only  a  small  number  of 
contractors  since  the  beginning  of  1971. 
but  this  information  is  not  sufficiently 
representative  to  provide  a  basis  for  pre- 
dicting what  will  happen  during  the  re- 
maining 9  months  of  1971. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  to  be 
commended  on  its  diligence  and  cooper- 
ation in  the  prompt  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  section  203. 

I  shall  continue  to  monitor  their  per- 
formance closely  to  insure  that  expendi- 
tures for  I.R.  &  D.,  B.  &  P.,  and  OTE  are 
maintained  within  reasonable  limits  and 
are  in  strict  conformance  with  section 
203.  It  is  my  intent  to  obtain  an  esti- 
mate from  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  their  expenditures  for  1971,  and  to 
compare  this  with  actual  performance  a 
year  from  now  in  determining  at  that 
time  if  additional  legislation  is  needed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assist'ant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
oore.  Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS.  1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  468)  making 
certain  further  continuing  approprtatlons 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoioim,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  utilized  for 
the  quorum  call  be  equally  divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  such  time  as  he 
may  require.  I  understand  that  we  will 
speak  for  10  or  15  minutes.  I  yield  him 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  the  question  before  the  Senate  to- 
day has  to  do  with  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. In  fact,  one  reading  our  periodi- 
cals would  find  people  making  book  on 
it,  as  it  were,  like  a  world  scries  game 
or  any  other  sporting  event.  The  big 
question  of  the  hour  is.  Are  there  more 
votes  for  it  or  more  votes  against  it? 
Everybody  concedes  that  it  will  be  very 
close. 

As  I  see  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  not  whether  there  will  be  su- 
personic transports  in  use  around  the 
world  in  the  years  ahead.  That  decision 
already  has  been  made.  There  will  be 
supersonic  transports.  So  those  who  pin 
their  hopes  on  killing  supersonic  trans- 
ports and  believe  that  the  action  of  this 
'>ody,  coupled  with  the  action  of  the 
House,  will  rid  our  planet  of  supersonic 
civilian  transport  planes  had  better  for- 
get that. 

Incidentally,  inasmuch  as  we  are  dis- 
cussing this  matter,  those  who  see  the 
supersonic  transport  as  something  evil 
and  doing  damage,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
should  remember  that  for  10  years  we 
have  been  flying  supersonic  military  air- 
craft; and  I  am  told  that  our  own  mili- 
tary establishment  has  more  than  500.- 
000  hours  of  supersonic  transport  flying 


time.  In  the  part  of  the  coimtry  where 
I  live,  one  can  hear  a  sonic  boom  almost 
any  time.  It  is  usually  far  off.  There  is 
just  a  little  pop,  and  if  one  is  not  so- 
phisticated, he  may  not  even  realize  it 
is  a  sonic  boom;  but  it  is  the  military  air- 
craft that  aie  flying  over  this  country 
all  the  time. 

The  military  did  some  experiments 
with  these  sonic  booms,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  if  they  become  of  a  cer- 
tain intensity,  in  a  certain  manner,  they 
can  do  some  damage.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  passed — I  think  the  vote  was 
unanimous — a  bill  that  provides  tliat 
civilian  supersonic  planes  must  not  fly 
over  the  continental  United  States  at  su- 
personic speeds,  meaning  that  they 
would  have  to  be  over  the  polar  cap  or 
over  the  ocean,  someplace  offshore,  be- 
fore they  went  supersonic.  Nevertheless, 
that  applies  only  to  civilian  planes  and 
does  not  apply  to  military  planes,  and 
our  military  planes  are  flying  now. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  supersonic  planes,  both  military 
and  civilian.  The  question  Is  whether 
there  will  be  an  American  supersonic 
civilian  transport  in  use  or  whether  the 
Russians,  and  perhaps  the  French  and 
British,  will  supply  the  market  for  these 
planes,  becau-.e  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  they  are  coming.  This  is  the  next 
step  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

When  cur  civilization — our  coimtry 
and  other  coimtries — moved  from  the 
horse  and  buggy  to  the  automobile,  there 
were  many  predictions  and  many  people 
said  it  would  never  take,  that  it  was  just 
a  fad.  Besides,  they  said,  who  needs  to 
get  down  to  Aunt  Nellie's  in  15  minutes, 
when  he  can  hitch  up  the  horses  and  get 
there  in  30?  There  is  no  need  to  hurry 
like  that.  Nobody  would  want  to  travel 
cross  country  at  a  faster  speed.  After 
all,  there  are  railroads,  so  why  have 
automobiles? 

So,  to  me,  the  only  realistic  position  to 
take  is  to  assume  and  to  recognize  that 
the  SST  must  be  built.  It  is  the  next  step 
on  In  transportation.  Just  as  inevitably 
as  we  went  from  the  automobile  to  the 
airplane  and  from  the  propeller  airplane 
to  the  jet  airplane,  the  next  step  on  In 
the  state  of  the  art,  the  next  demand 
of  our  changing  mode  of  life,  our  Inter- 
change Internationally,  is  that  we  will 
fly  supersonlcally. 

The  supersonic  plane  must  be  built  not 
only  for  the  obvious  economic  reasons  but 
also  because  we  can  insist  that  extensive 
research  work  be  done  that  will  protect 
us  from  the  environmental  hazards. 
That,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  where  much  of 
the  criticism  has  centered,  by  raising  the 
specter  of  doubt  about  the  ecological 
hazards,  the  pollutants  that  may  be 
created  by  the  supersonic  transport. 

Since  it  is  going  to  fly  ansrway — some- 
body is  going  to  be  fljdng  it — I  think  we 
are  much  better  off  if,  by  setting  the 
specifications  here  and  by  carefully 
monitoring  the  building  of  the  engines 
and  the  building  of  the  plane,  we  can 
require  that  technology  protect  us  to 
the  maximum  degree  possible — perhaps 
totally,  but  to  the  maximum  degree  pos- 
sible— from  any  kind  of  pollutants  being 
produced  by  the  planes,  by  protecting  us 


from  the  noise  side  effects,  by  protecting 
us  from  all  the  spectres  that  have  been 
raised. 

Harking  back  to  our  500,000  hours  of 
military  flying,  I  have  not  yet  heard  any- 
thing about  those  military  flights  hav- 
ing left  a  great  deal  of  pollutants  in  the 
atmosphere  or  the  stratosphere,  nor  have 
I  heard  any  extensive  complaint  about 
the  sonic  boom. 

As  I  have  said,  in  certain  places  they 
have  concentrated  it,  by  experiment,  and 
there  has  been  some  damage  there.  We 
do  it  militarily.  Why  does  it  suddenly 
become  so  unacceptable  and  impossible  ii 
we  talk  about  doing  it  with  a  civilian 
plane? 

Before  I  go  on  to  my  discussion  of  this 
matter.  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the 
field  of  protection  of  the  ecology  and 
control  of  pollution.  I  do  not  yield  to 
any  man  in  my  dedication  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  enviroimient.  As  Senators 
well  know.  I  was  an  early  and  devoted 
advocate  of  both  water  and  air  pollution 
control  measures,  joining  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  and 
many  others  In  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  developing  the  many  environ- 
mental control  proposals  which  came  out 
of  that  committee.  We  began  back  in 
1960,  before  it  was  fashionable  to  talk 
about  the  environment,  or  to  worry  about 
the  pollution  of  our  streams,  or  to  be 
concerned  with  our  air.  We  continued 
with  that  work  through  the  whole  dec- 
ade of  the  1960's.  I  cosponsored  and 
worked  for  every  major  water  and  air 
pollution  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
in  the  past  12  years.  Similarly,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  have  helped  to  develop 
laws  to  keep  our  wilderness  and  our  wUd 
rivers  in  a  virgin  state,  and  to  establish 
outdoor  recreational  areas,  national 
parks,  and  national  recreational  areas. 
I  have  supported  every  other  step  that 
we  have  taken  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment from  degradation. 

So,  surely,  my  credentials  as  an  en- 
vironmentalist are  in  order. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  some  sense,  difiScult 
for  me  to  stand  here  today  in  opposition 
to  some  of  my  allies  in  former  ecological 
battles  and  plead  that  we  fimd  the  SST. 
But  we  must  do  so.  I  feel  that  no  other 
course  is  realistic. 

I  said  earlier  that  it  was  not  within  our 
power,  here  today,  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  SST  would  fly. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  Soviet  Union 
annoimced  that  its  SST,  the  TU-144, 
would  be  operational  before  the  end  of 
the  year  and  its  pilots  will  begin  training 
shortly. 

Avia-export.  the  oflBcial  Soviet  avia- 
tion exporting  organization,  has  been 
rimning  full  color  ads  in  Aviation  Week- 
ly, offering  the  TU-144  for  sale.  The  Rus- 
sians are  requesting  a  bilateral  air- 
worthiness code  that  will  permit  them  to 
sell  planes  in  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  obvious  they  mean 
biLslness,  that  they  are  well  along  the 
road,  and  that  they  are  going  to  fly  their 
planes  and  they  will  fly  them  here. 

In  what  position  would  we  be,  to  say 
that,  if  they  meet  the  standards  we  set 
up  for  noise  and  pollution,  "Well,  we  now 
become  an  isolated  hermit  kingdom  and 
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we  do  not  let  planes  land  in  our 
country?" 

Obviously,  we  are  going  to  have  to  let 
them  fly  their  planes  here,  or  expel  our- 
selves from  the  general  international 
flow  of  military  traffic.  Certainly  if  we 
did  that,  we  would  invite  retaliation 
against  landing  our  subsonic  planes  else- 
where, if  we  do  not  let  supersonic  planes 
come  in. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  j'ield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  just  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  sell  their  TU-144S.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  of  last 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1971 — a  week  ago 
today — which  has  a  big,  black  caption, 
"Soviet  SST  To  Sell  in  U.S."  The  article 
is  written  by  Carole  Foryst  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  and  it  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  an  exclusive 
agreement  with  a  Louisiana  aircraft  dealer  to 
sell  the  Russian  TU-144  supersonic  trans- 
port in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  was  re- 
ported today. 

Doyle  O.  Berry,  owner  of  Berry  Aviation 
Co..  Berwick,  La.,  said  the  sales  agreement 
was  reached  In  Moscow  last  week  after  nego- 
tiations with  Vlatcheslav  M.  Serov  and  T. 
Fljorov,  both  vice  presldento  of  Aviaexport — 
the  Soviet  aircraft  sales  organization. 

The  agreement  represents  a  major  air- 
craft marketing  breakthrough  for  the  Rus- 
sians, who  are  making  strong  attempts  to 
get  a  portion  of  the  commercial  aircraft  mar- 
ket now  dominated  by  the  United  States. 

The  TU-144  Is  scheduled  to  go  Into  do- 
mestic service  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
October. 

I  thought  that  would  just  simply  im- 
derscore  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  making. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Nevada  for  his  comments.  They  are  ex- 
actly in  point  with  the  thought  I  have 
been  trying  to  develop.  I  agree  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  fly  its  TU-144's. 
In  fact,  I  am  informed  they  will  have  the 
TU-144  at  the  Paris  Air  Show  on  the 
first  of  June  this  year.  It  will  be  on  dis- 
play for  all  to  come  and  see.  The  Paris 
Air  Show,  of  course,  is  the  greatest  inter- 
national air  show  of  them  all,  to  which 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  come.  I 
think  the  Russifms  will  aggressively  at- 
tempt to  sell  their  airplane  to  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  where  do  you  think  a 
good  bulk  of  their  sales  will  come  from? 
They  will  come  from  international  air- 
lines, who  have  traditionally  bought  the 
lions  share  of  their  planes  from  Amer- 
ican airplane  manufacturers.  It  is  these 
sales,  and  the  sales  of  replacement  parts, 
that  now  contribute  a  substantial  posi- 
tive component  to  our  balance  of  trade. 
But  the  next  big  purchase  orders  will  be 
for  SSTs.  So,  if  we  bow  out  of  the  com- 
petition now,  the  airlines  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  buy  from  the  Russians,  the 
British,  or  the  French.  Although  our 
economists  may  disapprove,  the  airlines 
say  that  they  will  buy. 

In  fact,  they  have  some  tentative  or- 
ders in  right  now.  So  the  airplanes  will 


be  purchased.  They  will  be  very  expen- 
sive. If  our  airlines  purchase  offshore, 
it  means  that  that  much  money  will  flow 
out  to  the  producin'^  counti-y,  be  it  Rus- 
sia, or  be  it  the  French  or  the  British 
with  their  Concorde,  rather  than  the  flow 
being  the  other  way,  wliich  it  has  been 
during  all  the  time  the  aviation  industry 
has  been  developing  in  the  i>ast  40  to  50 
j'ears,  because  we  have  been  preeminent 
in  this  field.  We  have  been  the  leader 
in  producing  airframes  and  aircraft  en- 
gines for  civilian  transport. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  around  the 
world  knows  that  no  matter  where  he 
goes,  he  will  see  E>C-8's.  707"s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen  • .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Utah  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Clear  on  down  the  scale  to 
old  C-47's.  and  DC-3's.  But  they  are  all 
American  aircraft.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do.  That  Ls  what  we  have 
been  able  to  supply  the  world.  It  has  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  well-being  of  this  coimtry. 

Economists  disagree  over  the  long- 
term  economic  implications  of  this  de- 
cision for  the  United  States.  I  agree  that 
both  sides  have  made  some  exaggerated 
claims.  But  what  is  clear  is  that  a  de- 
cision to  terminate  this  project  now  is 
unwarranted.  Having  put  over  $800  mil- 
lion into  it,  to  pull  the  string  now  and 
say,  "That  i.s  all."  when  we  are  only  talk- 
ing about  finishing  out  a  total  amoimt  of 
money  that  will  come  to  SI. 2  billion  to 
put  two  prototypes  in  the  air,  is  un- 
realistic and  unwise.  It  will  mean  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  .short  term 
and  perhaps,  tens  of  thousands  over  the 
long  term.  It  will  mean  the  loss  of  tax 
dollars  and  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  foreign  trade  for  domestic  companies. 
The  economic  and  technological  edge  in 
the  aerospace  industries  will  tilt  away 
from  America. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  view  these 
facts  lightly.  We  must  remember  that  the 
money  we  spend  for  our  great  liberal  pro- 
grams— health,  education,  antipoverty, 
and,  yes,  even  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment— is  available  because  it  has  been 
generated  by  a  basically  productive 
economy. 

This  body  well  knows  that  I  have  sup- 
ported all  those  programs  in  health,  edu- 
cation, and  the  termination  of  poverty 
and  the  environment:  and  the  reason 
that  I  have  felt  I  could  vote  to  support 
them  is  that  we  have  a  tremendously 
productive  economy,  a  great  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  we  have  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  So  that  we  can  do  the.-^e 
other  things,  if  we  have  the  money.  But, 
if  the  money  is  f;one.  then  we  will  have 
trouble  doing  it.  If  we  fail  to  maintain  our 
economic  strength.  I  av'sure  you  Mr. 
President,  that  we  will  not  have  the  lux- 
ury of  debating  which  of  the  multi-bil- 
lion-dollar health,  education,  or  social 
welfare  measures  we  will  enact. 

I  believe  that  the  airlines  of  the 
world — competing  fiercely  for  the  fiying 
public  dollar — are  going,  sooner  or  later, 


to  put  in  operation  a  plane  which  will  get 
a  passenger  to  his  destination  m  one- 
half,  one-third,  one-sixth  of  the  time  he 
is  now  using,  and  probably  with  far 
greater  ease  and  comfort. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  continue  to  expand  our  life  .style.  We 
continue  year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade,  century  after  century,  to  improve 
the  places  in  which  we  live  and  the  places 
in  which  we  work  and  vacation,  and  the 
methods  which  get  us  in  between  them. 

Our  mobility  has  increased  with  tlie 
passing  of  each  era.  In  the  1970'.-.  the 
next  step  in  the  improvement  of  our  mo- 
bility appears  to  be  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  to  those  who  say,  "Well, 
if  we  are  going  to  go  into  the  SST,  wh>- 
don't  we  just  let  the  aircraft  companies 
themselves  do  it:  they  surely  have  the 
money."  let  me  say.  without  debating  the 
intricacies  of  that  matter  of  whether 
they  could  get  the  money,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  instance,  just  as  it  does 
in  other  matters,  has  always  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment money  that  brings  out  a  new  air- 
craft. Heretofore  we  have  done  it  largely 
through  the  development  of  military 
planes  which  could  then  be  very  readily 
adapted  to  civilian  planes.  In  this  in- 
stance we  do  not  happen  to  have  a  mili- 
tary plane  developed  that  could  be  turned 
over  and  made  into  a  passenger  SST.  For 
that  reason,  we  have  some  of  the  money 
coming  in  directly  rather  than  coming 
from  the  military. 

This  brings  us  to  the  hard  question  of 
this  debate. 

Will  the  SST  so  contaminate  our  at- 
mosphere that  we  dare  not  fly  it? 

Surely,  much  more  research  must  be 
done  on  the  environment  of  the  strato- 
sphere. Surely,  much  more  research  must 
be  done  on  how  to  eliminate  the  pollut- 
ants in  the  SST  prototypes.  But  that 
means  we  must  do  that  research,  not 
throw  up  our  hands  in  despair.  Auto- 
mobiles, sewage  systems,  industrial 
plants:  all  are  substantial  polluters  of 
our  environment.  Yet,  we  are  confldent 
that,  with  the  application  of  more  tech- 
nology, we  will  be  able  to  eliminate  pol- 
lution in  these  areas.  Why  not  the  SST? 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  with  suffi- 
cient research  we  can  make  the  SST  en- 
vironmentally safe.  And  part  of  the  funds 
in  this  appropriation  will  go  for  just  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  Senator's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Piesident.  where  suffi- 
cient research  has  been  done,  v.ays  have 
been  foimd  to  minimize  the  environmen- 
tal impact.  Engines  will  be  cleaner,  and 
will  be  as  quiet  or  quieter  than  those  of 
present  subsonic  jets.  After  further  studj' 
the  potential  effects  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  vapor  released  into  the  atmos- 
phere seem  to  be  far  less  serious  than 
was  originally  thought  on  the  basis  of 
sketchy  data.  The  current  scare  about 
skin  cancer  is  based  on  very  hotly  dis- 
puted sets  of  statistics.  More  research  will 
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have  to  be  done  on  this  and  other  areas 
of  concern.  Only  then  will  we  have  the 
information  to  assess  the  real  impact  the 
SST  will  have,  and  the  technology  to 
modify  the  design  if  necessary. 

Tills  body  has  already  taken  steps  to 
make  the  operation  of  the  SST  com- 
patible with  environmental  considera- 
tions. I  mentioned  earlier  S.  1117,  which 
would  prohibit  supersonic  commercial 
flights  over  land.  We  have  the  power  to 
require  an  even  stricter  set  of  environ- 
mental standards  imder  which  the  SST 
must  operate,  as  we  did  for  automobiles 
last  year. 

Automobiles  are  everywhere  in  our 
country.  Congress  decided  that  emissions 
from  automobiles  must  be  decreased 
drastically  and  by  law  we  required  the 
automobile  companies  to  comply,  and 
they  must  now  comply,  within  the  time 
frame  given  to  reduce  pollutants  from 
automobiles. 

If  these  prototypes  show  some  type  of 
pollutants  that  we  feel  is  imacceptable, 
we  can  require  that  they  reduce  those 
pollutants.  But  I  submit  that  the  proper 
way  to  protect  the  environment  Is  to  do 
the  necessary  research,  for  which  we  cer- 
tainly have  the  technological  capacity, 
and  pass  the  necessary  laws  rather  thaii 
simply  to  give  up. 

The  SST  is  going  to  fly;  it  can  be  made 
environmentally  safe.  An  American  SST 
will  have  long-term  economic  benefits  for 
our  country. 

We  should  build  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Nevada. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Utah  on 
the  very  fine  comments  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  made.  He  made  some  very 
excellent  points  in  this  debate  on  the 
SST. 

One  of  those  particularly  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  this  country  thousands 
and  thousands  of  hours  of  supersonic 
aircraft  flight  experience  over  our  own 
coimtry. 

Over  the  last  15  years  I,  personally,  as 
a  pilot  with  very  limited  experience,  have 
flown  more  than  10  different  aircraft 
supersonically  in  this  coimtry.  I  am  not 
flying  as  a  regular  pilot  on  active  duty. 
However,  during  that  period  of  time  I 
have  personally  flown  supersonically 
the  F-86,  the  F-lOO,  the  F-101,  the  F-102, 
the  F-104.  the  F-105,  the  F-106,  the 
T-38,  the  F-111,  and  the  B-58. 

For  a  person  of  my  limited  experience 
to  have  flown  that  many  military  air- 
craft supersonically  over  this  country 
gives  some  idea  of  what  the  regular  Air 
Force  military  pilots  are  flying  constant- 
ly day  in  and  day  out  in  the  various  types 
of  supersonic  flights  over  our  country. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  may  say  that  all  of 
these  aircraft  have  been  built  with  the 
approval  of  Congress,  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  to 
give  us  the  capabiUty  of  flying  super- 
sonically and  performing  supersonic 
missions.  In  addition,  a  few  years  ago 
we  authorized  a  research  project  in  con- 
nection  with   the   B-70 — which  was   a 


great  military  aircraft — for  research  and 
development  purposes.  We  built  all  of 
them.  We  built  them  m  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, my  neighboring  State.  They  were 
flown  and  tested  in  California,  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  throughout  the  great  western 
area,  much  of  the  time  in  supersonic 
flight  at  very  high  flight  regimes  to  give 
us  experience  in  this  area. 

Congress  in  its  wisdom  determined 
not  to  go  ahead  with  it  and  therefore 
did  not  go  ahead  on  the  production 
basis  of  the  B-70. 

We  did  produce  the  B-58  which  had 
the  capability  of  flying  better  than  twice 
the  speed  of  sound.  It  has  been  flown 
very  successfully.  It  has  flown  through 
its  life  span  and  is  now  retired  from  the 
Air  Force  inventory. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  made  the  point 
that  we  have  been  flying  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  hours  supersonically 
in  this  countrj'  and  we  have  yet  to  hear — 
I  have  yet  to  hear — anyone  claim  there 
has  been  any  damage  to  the  ecology 
or  to  the  environment  as  a  result  of  the 
supersonic  flights  that  have  already 
taken  place  in  this  country.  EJverything 
we  hear  about  it  now  is  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  going  to  damage  the  ecolc^y  at  some 
vague  point  in  the  future.  If  it  is  going 
to  damage  the  ecolc^y  in  the  future,  why 
has  it  not  damaged  it  up  to  this  point? 

I  submit  that  the  arguments  are  not 
well  taken,  else  we  would  have  heard 
many  more  complaints.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  had  some  complaints.  They  have 
primarily  been  occasioned  by  when  a 
pilot  has  pointed  the  nose  of  the  aircraft 
toward  a  particular  point  on  the  ground 
and  gone  into  supersonic  flight.  In  some 
instances  it  has  caused  some  damage. 
It  has  broken  a  window  on  occasion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  own  city  of 
Las  Vegas,  where  there  have  been  many 
supersonic  flights,  on  occasion  there 
were  some  complaints  of  damage.  There 
was  only  one  claim  verified  in  that  period 
of  time.  That  was  for  one  broken  glass 
window,  and  the  aircraft  had  flown 
supersonically  for  a  long  time  over  Las 
Vegas. 

THE    INTEHNATIONAI,     SST    COMPETTmON 

Mr.  President,  as  we  are  well  aware, 
three  of  the  major  world  powers  besides 
the  United  States  have  recognized  the 
great  potential  for  a  major  bi^eakthrough 
in  the  speed  of  man's  commercial  trans- 
portation. The  potential  time  saving  is 
of  about  the  same  amount  as  that 
achieved  when  the  subsonic  jets  ran  the 
piston  and  turboprop  powered  transports 
off  the  commercial  airways — refuting  the 
dire  predictions  of  the  economists  of  the 
1950's. 

I  understand  that  both  the  Concorde 
and  the  Russian  TU-144  are  satis- 
factorily passing  their  extensive  flight 
tests  and  will  prove  to  be  viable  super- 
sonic transports,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pessimistic  reports  by  the  present  day 
antispeed  coaUtions. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  Concorde.  It  is 
a  pure  delta  wing  airplane  about  the 
length  of  a  Boeing  707  and  carries  about 
half  the  payload  of  the  proposed  U.S. 
SST.  It  is  slower,  cruising  at  a  mach 
number  of  about  2.2,  and  is  constructed 
of  aluminum. 

Approval  has  been  given  for  six  pro- 


duction Concorde  models,  in  addition  to 
the  two  flying  prototypes  and  two  pre- 
production  models  currently  under  con- 
struction. Negotiations  appear  to  be 
about  complete  at  BOAC  and  Air  France, 
so  sale  agreements  could  occur  early  this 
spring.  Reportedly,  an  advanced  model 
Concorde  Is  also  being  considered  which 
would  be  larger  and  more  competitive 
with  our  SST,  and  the  SUte  Department 
has  indicated  Germany  may  join  in  the 
financing  of  this  advanced  model. 

The  Concorde  prototype  airplanes — 
001  and  002 — had  completed  a  total  of 
376  hours  of  development  flying  at  the 
end  of  1970.  Of  these  total  hours.  86  have 
been  at  supersonic  speeds  and  approxi- 
mately 12  have  been  at  supersonic  cruise 
speed.  The  total  number  of  flights  is  188 
with  98  of  these  involving  supersonic 
flight.  The  highest  mach  number 
achieved  to  date  is  2.07 — 1,360  m.p.h. — 
and  the  highest  altitude  is  58,000  feet. 

I  am  informed  the  Concorde  has  per- 
formed better  than  predicted  in  many 
areas.  Both  prototypes  are  flying  satis- 
factorily at  their  supersonic  cruise  speed. 
The  specific  fuel  consumption  and  vital 
aircraft  operating  characteristics  have 
been  generally  established  for  the  speed 
regime  through  mach  2  and  have  con- 
firmed engineering  estimates. 

The  Concorde  will  introduce  a  new 
class  of  transportation.  Histoi-y  has 
shown  that  speed  has  value,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  game  in  transportation 
is  to  reduce  traveltime.  This  has  been 
true  since  the  railroad  train  knocked  out 
the  ox  cart. 

Last  week  Sir  Keith  Granville,  the 
managing  director  of  BOAC,  stated  that : 

BOAC's  objective  Is  to  go  supersonic  as  soon 
as  possible  and  we  are  working  in  a  very 
positive  way  with  BAG  and  the  government 
on  the  best  way  of  doing  so. 

This  Is  hardly  compatible  with  state- 
ments that: 

The  plane  can  be  bought  by  Air  Prance 
and  BOAC  only  If  It  flies  at  full  capacity  on 
every  flight,  an  impos-slble  assumption  .  .  . 

Just  last  week,  Granville  said: 
The  handling  characteristics  of  the  Con- 
corde are  excellent.  It  is  a  very  precise  Air- 
craft to  fly  and  we  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  handling  features  at  high  sup- 
ersonic speeds. 

He  described  the  mammoth  flight  and 
ground  test  program  being  used  to  de- 
velop and  prove  the  Concorde  and  said: 

At  the  present  time  I  might  describe  my- 
self as  one  of  the  few  users  of  this  Aircraft 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  one  has  seen,  dur- 
ing our  program  to  date,  many  rtslble  signs 
that  a  lot  of  good  homework  hjas  been  and  Is 
being  done. 

Concerning  environmental  issues, 
Brian  Trubshaw.  BAC's  flight  test  direc- 
tor and  chief  test  pilot,  said : 

Our  aim  has  been  to  show  clearly  and  ob- 
jectively the  extent  of  human  knowledge  In 
this  area,  to  distinguish  between  fact  and 
guesswork  and  to  present  conclusions  based 
on  the  most  authoritative  sources  available. 
On  the  basis  of  these  authorltlee.  we  and 
our  French  colleagues  are  convinced  that: 

(A)  turbine  powered  aircraft  offer  the 
cleanest  known  practical  meaos  of  trans- 
port. 

(B)  There  Is  no  known  technical  basis  for 
fears  that  supersonic  transports  will  affect 
the  weather  or  harm  mankind. 
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(C)  Supersonic  transports  will  reduce,  not 
Increase  condensation  trails  " 

Trubshaw  described  the  sonic  boom  as 
a  "nonissue"  saying: 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  flight  at  boom 
producing  speeds  will  not  be  permitted  over 
United  States  territory  and  that  legislation 
to  ensure  this  will  shortly  be  enacted.  Such 
a  ban  has  always  been  assumed  both  In  mar- 
ket assessments,  in  route  analyses  and  in 
economic  studleis  carried  out  for  potential 
airline  customers.  Banning  the  boom  will  In 
no  way  undermine  Concorde's  commercial 
viability  as  80  percent  or  International  routes 
fly  over  unpopulated  areas.  Also  the  sheer 
size  of  the  over  water  market  lifts  Concorde 
well  away  from  the  reach  of  those  who  would 
decry  it  as  a  plaything  for  the  Jet  set. 

Department  of  Transportation  studies 
show  that  if  there  is  a  viable  Concorde 
and  no  U.S.  SST,  we  suffer  a  trade  im- 
balance from  200  Concordes  imported 
worth  $7.0  billion  and  lose  by  not  build- 
ing an  SST,  $10.1  billion  from  sales 
abroad,  for  an  unfavorable  swing  in 
trade  balance  of  $17.1  billion.  If  a  more 
airline-economical  Concorde  n  appears, 
this  unfavorable  trade  impact  would 
grow  to  $22.1  billion.  This  represents  a 
conservative  estimate  and  is  due  to  a 
greater  impact  upon  the  Jumbo  tri-jei 
market  from  a  more  commercially  at- 
tractive Concorde  II.  However,  taking 
into  account  the  effect  on  import  sales 
of  a  more  favorable  "family  of  civil  air- 
craft," this  impact  could  grow  to  $27.1 
billion  and,  when  the  real  world  offset 
agreements  are  accounted  for.  then  this 
trade  impact  could  reach  almost  $30  bil- 
lion, all  computed  in  1967  dollars,  over  a 
12-year  period— 1978-90. 

When  we  apply  a  conser/ative  escala- 
tion of  3  percent  per  year  to  current  dol- 
lars through  1985.  only  half  the  life  of  the 
production  program,  the  trade  impact 
numbers  can  rise  dramatically  from  a 
minimum  of  $17.1  billion  to  $45.6  billion 
over  a  12-year  period,  or  $3.5  billion  per 
year. 

Finally,  when  aircraft  are  sold  over  a 
time  period  such  as  the  U.S.  SST  1978- 
1990  time  span,  the  spare  parts  for  air- 
frame and  engine  support  can  add  ex- 
ports with  a  value  of  50  percent  of  the 
initial  sales  price.  This  factor  has  also 
been  largely  ignored  in  our  previous 
trade  balance  assessments.  If  we  add  this 
to  the  above  highest  estimate,  over  $50 
billion  trade  swing  can  be  projected. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  occur  to  several 
besides  myself  that  much  of  the  difQculty 
we  have  experienced  and  continue  to  en- 
counter with  obtaining  a  true,  unbiased 
assessment  of  the  supersonic  transport 
is  caused  by  unfounded  charges  and  irre- 
sponsible repetition  of  untruths.  Those 
who  have  been  so  quick  to  accuse  and  so 
vociferous  in  condemning  the  supersonic 
transport  have  not  only  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge proof  to  the  contrary,  but 
have  used  every  device  and  have  gone  to 
every  extreme  to  assure  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  be  either  denied  the 
truth  entirely  or  would  find  it  too  ob- 
scured to  be  recognizable. 

I  have  talked  about  the  Concorde. 
What  about  the  Russians?  We  all  know 
they  are  developing  their  own  SST,  the 
TU-144,  suid  from  all  r^x)rts  the  air- 


craft flight  testmg  is  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  plan  and  it  is  expected  that  tlie 
aircraft  will  enter  its  first  commercial 
service  this  fall.  Alexander  Evstaflev, 
Russian  fress  counsel,  said  the  TU-144 
would  probably  be  used  on  a  4,000-mile 
route  bef.veen  Moscow  and  Khabarovsk. 
He  ?aid  Russian  scientists  had  no  fear  of 
e:o!ogical  consequences.  Evstaflev  said 
Cipitalist  countries  had  shown  interest 
in  purchasing  the  Russian  plane. 

The  TU-144  is  a  delta  wing  supersonic 
transport  quite  similar  in  plan  form  to 
the  Concorde,  with  range  equal  to  the 
Concorde.  It  is  reportedly  designed  to  fly 
somewhat  foster,  the  higher  speed  capa- 
bility being  dependent  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  titanium  in  certain  critical 
temper.Tture  areai.  The  payload  is  slight- 
ly less  than  the  Concorde  at  120  all- 
tourist  passengers.  The  TU-144  is  the 
first  commercial  supersonic  transport  to 
have  flown  and  the  first  to  be  flown  at 
supersonic  speeds. 

Mr.  President,  what  about  the  ability 
of  the  Russians  to  sell  aircraft  to  the  free 
world  market?  We  know  that  up  to  now 
they  have  not  been  very  successful,  but 
also  we  know  they  are  mounting  a  very 
strong  effort  in  this  direction. 

Fast  improving  technology  and  strong 
desire  to  enter  this  field  may  make  Rus- 
.5ia  a  strong  contender  in  the  near  future. 
The  U.S.S.R.  was  recently  officially  ac- 
cepted as  a  member  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) .  This 
membership  is  a  first  and  vitail  step  to- 
ward the  recognition  of  Russian  trans- 
port and  other  civil  aircraft  by  the  free 
world's  certification  bodies.  Some  UJS  SJl. 
transport  aircraft  activities  are  a  matter 
of  record,  for  example: 

In  Europe,  Mideast,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Cuba,  1,456  Russian  transport  aircraft 
are  in  active  airline  operation. 

In  Afghanistan,  Russians  have  sold 
Yak  40  trijets  to  Bakktar  Afshan  Air- 
lines for  $500,000  on  a  barter  basis.  The 
aircraft  will  be  delivered  in  May  1971. 
Russia  is  sending  maintenance  and  pilot 
instructors  to  Kabul.  The  airline  will  also 
send  their  pilots  to  Russia  for  additional 
training. 

In  Italy,  the  Riossians  have  sold  two 
Yak  40  trijets  to  Aerterrenia  Airlines  for 
$700,000.  They  have  been  equipped  with 
complete  Collins — United  States — com- 
munications and  navigation  equipment. 
At  the  request  of  the  airline,  the  10  vol- 
umes of  the  maintenance  manual  have 
been  translated  from  Russian  into  Eng- 
lish (not  Italian), 

In  Germany,  the  Russians  have  estab- 
lished Rotorcraf  t  Air  Services  as  distrib- 
utors for  the  YAK  40  and  the  KA  26 
twin-engine  helicopter  in  Germany 
(FRG)  and  Austria. 

Spare  parts  depot  will  be  established 
at  Rotorcraft  at  the  expense  of  the  Rus- 
sians. German  pilots  will  be  trained 
free  of  charge. 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  major  Af- 
rican airline  has  purchased  the  following 
Russian  aircraft: 

Pour  TU-154's.  B-727  competitor. 
Pour  TU-134's.  DC-9  3-737  competi- 
tor. 

Two  AN-12's.  four-engine  cargo  turbo- 
prop. 
The  payment  terms  are  1.5  percent  in- 


terest 20  year  payback  period.  The  list 
price  of  each  lias  been  discounted  45 
percent.  The  Russians  are  providing  a 
$2,000,000  flight  simulator  for  the  TU- 
154  at  no  cost.  All  flight  and  mainte- 
nance training  will  be  free  to  the  airline. 
The  Russians  are  providing  a  full  spares 
depot  and  the  airline  will  pay  for  these 
spares  as  they  are  drawn  out. 

In  anticipation  of  competing  in  the 
U.S.  market  with  the  YAK-40.  the 
U.S.S.R.  Government  has  expressed  will- 
ingness to  equip  the  aircraft  with  U.S.- 
built  engines  and  with  U.S.  avionics 
products,  a  direct  reversal  of  its  previous 
position.  Significant  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  their  sales  efforts  and  bro- 
churemanship.  their  willingness  to  ex- 
change technical  information,  and 
greatly  improved  product  support  plan- 
ning is  further  evidence  of  the  serious- 
ness of  their  intent  to  penetrate  the 
market.  Other  civilian  aircraft  already 
flying  ana  being  offered  for  sale  to  free- 
world  airlines  by  the  U.S.S.R.  include: 

TU-144.  supersonic  transport — mach 
2.3. 

ILr-62,  four  turbofan  engines,  180  pas- 
sengers, similar  to  the  VC-10. 

TU-154,  three  turbofan  engines,  150 
passengers,  similar  to  the  B-727. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 20  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
colleague  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of 
Domestic  Commerce  reported  in  June 
1970; 

The  current  Soviet  Aircraft  export  drive  Is 
aimed  at  more  than  40  countries  of  the 
West,  with  publicity/demonstration  tours  of 
all  types  of  Stn-iet  aircraft,  including  hell- 
copters. 

Since  the  state  has  rigid  control  over  air- 
craft production,  the  Soviet  aviation  export 
agency  can  offer  whatever  deliveries,  terms 
or  services  13  deemed  necessary  to  satisfy  cus- 
tomer requirements  or  desires.  If  deliveries 
to  aeroflot,  the  Soviet  state  airline,  or  other 
Sovlei-bloc  airlines  have  to  be  changed  to 
meet  export  commitments,  national  export 
policy  reportedly  dictates  that  this  will  be 
done. 

The  selling  price  of  Soviet  aircraft  is  ob- 
viously not  established  at  a  commercial  level, 
but  prospective  customers  have  been  aware 
of  problems  relating  to  International  stand- 
ards.  spares  provisioning  and  prices,  compo- 
nent lives,  availability  of  support  equipment, 
and  field  technical  assistance. 

The  Soviet  aviation  export  officials  have 
indicated  that  they  recognize  that  to  be  com- 
petitive with  U.S.  aircraft  expnrtprs  they 
must  offer  adequate  support  for  their  ex- 
ported aircraft.  They  have  developed  a  logis- 
tics support  system  offering  normal  delivery 
times  of  7  days,  and  48  hours  express  de- 
liveries for  spares  required  by  customers  on 
an  urgent  basis. 

The  Russians  are  already  certificating 
their  transports  to  their  own,  the  British, 
and  United  States  FAA  airworthiness 
standards. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy indeed  to  write  off  future  Russian 
competition  in  the  lucrative  commercial 
aircraft  market,  and  their  TU-144  may 
be  just  the  product  that  will  complete 
their  available  aircraft  product  mix  and 
make  Russian  aircraft  a  real  competitive 
threat. 
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Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  three 
other  major  nations  are  entering  strong- 
ly into  the  supersonic  transportation  age. 
We  must  not  let  the  United  States  stand 
idly  by  and  relinquish  its  traditional  and 
most  important  lead  in  the  aerospace 
technology  and  air  transport  fields. 

The  real  question  is:  Will  we  have  an 
SST,  or  will  we  buy  them  abroad?  The 
SST  is  here.  The  trouble  is.  it  is  not  ours, 
but  we  can  catch  up  If  we  try. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  very  keen  interest, 
and  approvingly,  to  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada.  He  has  given  some  detailed  in- 
formation that  I  think  is  very  pertinent 
to  a  proper  and  adequate  consideration 
of  the  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  a  continua- 
tion of  the  program  to  produce  two  proto- 
types of  an  American  SST. 

This  question  engendered  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  issue  has  carried 
over  into  this  session.  Last  week,  the 
House,  by  a  narrow  margin,  voted  down 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  this  proto- 
type program.  That  vote  took  place 
against  a  background  of  noise  and  propa- 
ganda, which,  in  some  degree,  prevented 
a  rational  approach  to  an  adequate  con- 
sideration of  this  appropriation  item. 

From  the  testimony  and  debate  in  the 
House  and  from  press  coverage  of  the 
matter,  it  seems  that  many  lost  sight  of 
the  real  issue  upon  which  the  vote  was 
taken.  The  vote  in  the  House  was,  and 
the  vote  here  on  the  Senate  floor  will 
solely  be,  upon  the  question  of  whether 
to  continue  funding  for  the  next  3 
months  of  a  program  to  manufacture 
and  test  two — may  I  emphasize,  two — 
prototype  supersonic  transport  planes. 
This  is  the  real  issue  on  which  we  will 
also  vote  in  the  Senate. 

An  affirmative  vote  for  this  funding 
will  mean  that  this  exploratory — re- 
search—program, in  which  the  Govern- 
ment already  has  invested  864  millions 
of  dollars,  will  be  continued.  In  fact,  if 
the  Government's  support  were  to  be 
terminated  as  a  result  of  congressional 
action,  the  costs  of  closing  down  the  pro- 
gram would  be  somewhere  in  the  area  of 
$100  million.  This  money,  I  believe,  can 
better  be  spent  in  the  continuation  of 
this  project  which  is  already  over  two- 
thirds  completed. 

The  principal  objections  raised  to  the 
operation  of  a  fleet  of  SST's  relate  to  the 
possible  harmful  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment by  the  use  of  numbers  of  these 
aircraft.  Much  of  the  data  submitted  by 
advocates  of  this  position  is  based  upon 
pure  conjecture  and  supposition  and 
cannot  be  proved  as  facts.  To  those  per- 
«)ns  who  base  their  opposition  to  the 
SST  on  these  grounds,  I  would  suggest 
that  a  sincere  interest  in  determining  the 
truth  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  re- 
quire the  proving  of  their  hypotheses 
by  the  developing  and  tesUng  of  the  two 
prototypes.  Factual  data  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  SST  on  the  environment 
would  be  preferable,  and  certainly  more 
reliable  than  the  opinions  and  hypoth- 


eses  now   put   forward   by    those   who 
oppose  the  program. 

I  state  for  the  record  that  I  have  faith 
that  the  envircmmental  and  technologi- 
cal challenges  presented  by  the  SST  will 
be  successfully  met  by  the  creative  ap- 
plication of  American  genius  and  tech- 
nological expertise.  I  might  add  that,  as 
we  enter  a  new  era  of  enviromnental 
awareness,  we  should  assiire  ourselves 
that  our  technology  assessments  are 
based  as  much  as  possible  upon  factual 
evidence,  so  that  the  evaluation  process 
may  continue  to  be  rational  and  scien- 
tific and  no  become  instead  an  arbitrary 
barrier  to  our  technological  progress — in 
effect,  technological  arrestment. 

The  stakes  in  establishing  this  Nation's 
policies  are  too  high  not  to  Insist  upon 
careful  and  thorough  appraisal  of  all 
facets  of  a  program  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  dependence  on  mere  conjec- 
ture and  opinion.  The  production  of  the 
two  prototypes  Is  especially  important 
as  a  research  laboratory  to  help  deter- 
mine the  answers  to  those  environmental 
questions  raised  about  the  operation  of 
an  entire  fleet  of  these  planes. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  while  the  manufacture  and  testing 
of  the  two  prototjTJes  is  in  and  of  Itself 
an  important  scientific  undertaking,  it  is 
also  a  necessary  first  step  if  our  aviation 
industry  is  ever  to  produce  the  SST  com- 
mercially. This  factor  lends  added  im- 
portance to  the  vote  to  be  taken  on  the 
further  development  of  the  prototypes. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  analogous  situation:  that  is.  the 
shocking  decline  of  our  maritime  in- 
dustry. If  I  recall  correctly,  in  1947  our 
maritime  industry  transported  some  57 
percent  of  the  world's  ocean-going  car- 
go. In  1969  our  ships  carried  less  Umn  5 
percent  of  that  cargo.  This  decline  re- 
sults from  a  number  of  factors,  but  the 
point  is  that  we  can  ill-afford  to  have  a 
comparable  situation  develop  in  our  air 
transport  industry.  The  question  posed 
by  this  situation  is:  Should  America  con- 
tinue to  compete  in  world  trade  or 
should  we  retreat  and  surrender  our  po- 
tential in  the  aviation  transportation 
field  and  become  dependent  upon  the  in- 
genuity and  the  facilities  that  other 
countries  will  provide?  In  other  words, 
shall  we  purchase  SST  planes  from  Rus- 
sia, Britain,  and  Prance  and  possibly, 
ultimately,  from  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many, or  shall  we  build  our  own?  We 
know  already  that  other  nations  stand 
ready  to  satisfy  the  market  for  a  super- 
sonic transport  plane;  and  there  is,  Mr. 
President,  a  market  for  them,  in  my 
Judgment.  The  Russians  have  already 
advertised  their  TU-144  supersonic  tran- 
sport in  the  March  8,  1971.  issue  of  Avi- 
ation Week  and  Space  Technology  mag- 
azine— at  pages  86-87.  According  to  pub- 
lic announcement,  it  will  go  into  com- 
mercial use  in  Russia  by  October  of  this 
year.  And.  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  p>ointed  out  a  little  while  ago, 
the  Russians  are  making  arrangements 
for  the  sale  of  this  plane  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

The  British  and  French  with  their 
Concorde  are  not  far  behind.  Even  the 
SST  opponents  must  concede  that  their 
prospects  for  keeping  foreign  SSTs  out 


of  this  country  are  very  poor  indeed — 
Washingt/)n  Post,  March  19,  1971  at  A4. 

A  significant  question  raised  by  some 
is  the  need  for  government  involvement 
in  the  production  of  these  prototype 
SST's.  This  is  not  at  all  a  novel  situation. 
Federal  support  of  the  railroiid  industry 
in  the  19th  century,  by  grants  of  land 
and  other  means,  made  possible  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  rsdlways  which  would 
otherwise  certainly  not  have  been  built  in 
so  short  a  time,  if  at  all.  That  develop- 
ment is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  SST.  Unlike  the 
current  generation  of  passenger-carrying 
Jets  which  had  military  predecessors,  the 
SST  has  none.  The  consequence  of  this 
fact  is  that  our  aviation  industry  has  had 
to  begin  research  on  the  SST  prototypes 
practically  from  scratch,  so  to  speak.  The 
Investment  required  would  have  been 
prohibitive,  much  as  would  have  been  the 
building  of  our  railroads  over  a  century 
ago,  without  Federal  support.  Other  eco- 
nomic reasons  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  this  vote  to  continue  the  Federal 
commitment  to  the  production  of  the  two 
prototype  airplanes. 

Considerable  testimony  has  been  offer- 
ed concerning  the  effect  of  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  the  SST  on  our  balance 
of  payments.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  Volpe  recently  testified  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
that  the  production  of  a  commercial  SST 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  favorable  (22 
billion  dollar  Impact  on  this  Nation's 
balance  of  trade  over  a  12-year  period 
spanning  the  1980's.  Some  experts  have 
suggested  that  our  balance  of  payments 
is  not  a  problem,  and  that  this  Issue  is 
irrelevant  in  considering  the  funding  of 
the  SST. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
agree.  I  do  not  think  anyone  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  predict  positively  whether  or  not 
this  addition  to  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  vrill  be  urgently  needed  in  the  com- 
ing years.  Certainly,  if  present  trends 
continue,  this  trade  will  be  needed.  We 
do  know  that  our  aviation  industry  is 
currently  among  a  declining  number  of 
our  industries  which  remain  competitive 
in  international  markets.  This  factor 
should  not  be  disregarded  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  funding  of  two  proto- 
tjTJe  planes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  signifi- 
cant consideration  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion. There  are  already  14,000  people  at 
work  on  the  development  of  the  proto- 
tTpes.  This  number  is  expected  to  in- 
crease as  work  on  the  engines  and  proto- 
type aircraft  accelerates.  If  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prototypes  proves  commer- 
cially feasible,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  that 
50,000  people  would  be  employed  directly 
in  the  production  of  the  commercial  ver- 
sion of  the  aircraft.  That  means  that 
many  other  persons  would  be  employed 
indirectly. 

I  am  advised  that  other  estimates  of 
employment  rim  as  high  as  150,000  peo- 
ple, not  including  the  Impact  of  the 
supersonic  transport  in  creating  addi- 
tional Jobs  for  Americans  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  airlines  themselves.  Whatever 
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the  exact  figures  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  jobs 
would  be  created  when  and  if  the  SST 
should  become  commercially  operational. 

To  this  fact  opponents  have  responded 
that  the  use  of  such  figures  involves  an 
erroneous  assumption  that  the  people 
would  not  otherwise  be  employed  if  it 
were  not  for  the  production  of  the  SST — 
perhaps  so.  but  likely  not.  In  this  con- 
tent it  must  be  noted  that  our  aviation 
industry  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
highly  skilled  and  highly  specialized  per- 
sonnel whose  talents  are  not  readUy 
transferable  to  another  field.  I  think 
most  will  agree  that,  if  we  can  at  all  do 
so,  we  need  to  use  the  talents  of  these 
individuals  in  their  field  of  specialization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
termination  of  the  program  to  manu- 
facture and  test  two  prototype  SST  air- 
craft at  this  time  would  Involve  an  ir- 
retrievable loss  approaching  $1  billion. 
The  program  is  two-thirds  completed; 
we  are  nearlng  some  tangible  return  on 
this  huge  investment  of  money  and  man- 
power. Let  us  not  throw  it  away. 

If  we  continue  the  program  and  pro- 
duce the  prototypes,  we  will  have  the 
actual  hardware  to  test  the  theories  and 
hypotheses  concerning  alleged  harm  to 
the  envirorunent  and  the  propaganda 
which  led  this  Congress  to  the  verge  of 
a  wasteful  and  imprudent  action  ter- 
minating this  program. 

I  agree  with  the  prominent  Yale  eco- 
nomist who  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  project  at 
thlB  point. 

There  are  questions  which  can  only 
be  scientifically  answered  through  the 
flight  and  testing  of  the  prototypes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  re- 
member what  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
great  English  lexicographer  and  author, 
said: 

Nothing  wUl  ever  be  attempted  If  all  pos- 
sible objections  must  first  be  overcome. 

This  statement  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  my 
opinion,  is  directly  applicable  to  the  con- 
troversy over  the  continued  funding  of 
the  SST. 

We  will  never  overcome  all  objections 
to  it.  All  objections  were  never  overcome 
to  any  progress  made  scientifically  and 
technologically.  There  always  have  been 
objections.  The  objections  are  overcome 
after  the  issue  becomes  a  fact,  becomes 
a  reality,  and  it  is  scientifically  demon- 
strated that  those  objections  were 
groundless  or  not  valid. 

Having  gone  as  far  as  we  have,  we 
should  now  continue  the  prototype  pro- 
gram to  find  out  if  there  are  indeed 
sound  bases  for  all  the  skeptical  objec- 
tions that  have  been  voiced  by  SST  op- 
ponents. We  must  continue  so  that  our 
technological  genius  can  be  applied  to 
solve  whatever  problems  actually  result 
from  the  fiight  of  the  prototypes.  If  we 
stop  short  now  and  do  not  develop  soimd 
scientific  information  from  flights  of  the 
prototypes,  we  will  have  deprived  our 
Nation  of  any  chance  of  having  a  com- 


mercially viable  SST,  and  we  will  have 
done  so  on  inadequate,  insufficient  evi- 
dence and  at  a  shocking  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  my  country  to 
comi>ete  and  not  retreat  in  the  fields  of 
science,  technology,  and  competition,  and 
I  shall  vote  accordingly. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  emotional 
objections  and  considerations  that  have 
been  interposed  to  this  program.  We 
know  that  a  comparable  plane  is  being 
constructed  by  other  governments  and 
will  soon  be  in  operation.  We  also  know 
that  these  planes  are  going  to  be  used 
on  the  market.  We  need  not  be  under 
any  illusion  that  our  American  overseas 
airlines  will  not  use  these  planes.  We 
have  invested  heavily  in  this  program. 
We  have  already  progressed  far  into  it. 
We  must  not  now  throw  away  all  that  we 
have  gained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Americans  will  use 
the  foreign  planes,  Mr.  President.  The 
argument  is  made,  "Why  must  a  busi- 
nessman get  to  London  2  hours  sooner?" 
Well,  perhaps  he  does  not  have  to.  But 
when  that  kind  of  transportation  be- 
comes available  to  him,  when  he  can  do 
it — and  the  time  is  coming  when  he 
can — he  is  goins  to  take  the  best  and  do 
it.  That  is  not  only  true  with  a  business- 
man; that  is  true  with  all  of  us.  We  want 
and  take  the  best  in  America.  If  we  want 
the  best  and  are  going  to  take  the  best, 
let  us  have  America  bmld  the  best  and 
not  have  to  buy  the  best  from  other 
countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  that  wiU  be 
before  the  Senate  today  is  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  spend 
$134  million,  in  addition  to  the  $868  mil- 
lion already  spent,  on  the  crucial  prob- 
lem of  reducing  air  travel  time  to  Paris 
by  3  hours.  We  are  asked  to  pour  more 
money  into  a  supersonic  commercial  air- 
liner to  meet  this  critical  problem  of  low- 
ering trans-Atlantic  fiight  time  even 
though  the  plane  to  be  built  might  cause 
severe  damage  to  our  environment  and 
may  never  be  able  to  operate  profitably. 
Further,  we  are  told  that  if  the  Russians 
or  Europeans  alone  overcome  this  key 
problem  of  time  lost  fiying  over  the 
Atlantic,  the  blow  to  America's  scientific 
and  industrial  prestige  will  be  staggering. 

This  sounds  foolish.  But  it  is  true.  And 
it  is  an  indication  of  the  tragic  lack  of 
clearsighted  leadership  in  our  Nation 
today. 

The  serious  problems  with  the  proposed 
SST  are  enormous.  The  wastes  that  it  will 
inject  in  the  upper  atmosphere  could 
cause  sweeping  damage  to  the  world's 
environment.  The  booming  noise  it  will 
make  over  the  oceans  could  also  result 
in  ecological  harm.  The  screaming  of  its 


engines  on  the  ground  will  just  barely  fall 
within  present  required  noise  limits 
which  themselves  may  be  too  high  for 
our  health  protection.  And  in  order  to 
reduce  noise  on  the  ground,  weight  was 
added  to  the  aircraft  that  will  reduce 
payload  and  range,  possibly  guaranteeing 
that  the  SST  will  never  run  profitably. 
If  the  European  example  is  precedent, 
surcharges  on  airfares  for  the  SST  will 
be  high  enough  to  shrink  the  SST  mar- 
ket. In  that  case,  the  Government  will 
never  be  repaid  for  developing  an  unprof- 
itable plane  that  few  can  afford  to  fly. 
So  we  are  pursuing  the  solution  of  ridicu- 
lously unimportant  problems  in  a  poten- 
tially disastrous  manner. 

I  think  most  proponents  of  the  SST 
realize  that  the  need  for  it  is  doubtful 
and  the  problems  with  it  are  great.  That 
is  why  they  do  not  tell  us  what  good  this 
mammoth  industrial  undertaking  will 
bring — they  can  only  point  to  the  alleged 
harm  that  will  come  from  not  proceed- 
ing with  it.  Here  the  SST  proponents  are 
simply  not  convincing. 

First,  they  tell  us  that  it  will  be  hor- 
rible if  the  Russians  or  Europeans  have 
an  SST  and  we  do  not.  I  have  never  been 
convinced  that  another  nation's  squan- 
dering of  precious  resources  was  a  good 
argument  for  doing  the  same  here  in 
America.  Our  automobile  industry  has 
been  able  to  survive  in  good  health  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a 
competitor  with  the  Rolls-Royce  or  Fer- 
rari cars  that  sell  for  over  $25,000. 1  think 
the  same  will  hold  tnie  with  the  air- 
frame industry. 

Second,  on  the  question  of  balance  of 
payments,  it  is  clear  that  investment  in 
major  projects  of  dubious  utility  and 
doubtful  profitability  will  not  help  us  in 
this  respect.  I  join  v.ith  such  diverse 
economists  as  Professors  Leontief.  Fried- 
man, Heller,  and  Samuelson  in  rejecting 
the  argument  that  building  the  SST  is  a 
rational  way  to  help  out  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  jobs. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  SST  will  provide  only 
81,979  job.s  at  the  peak  of  its  production. 
That  does  not  compare  well  with  the  5 
million  presently  unemployed  across  the 
Nation  due  to  inept  economic  policies.  At 
its  peak,  the  SST  will  generate  little  more 
than  18,736  jobs  in  Seattle:  right  now 
there  are  72.000  unemployed  in  Seattle. 
It  is  clear  that  the  SST  will  not  solve  our 
cruel  unemployment  problem  anywhere 
in  the  Nation.  In  fact,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  w^ays  to  spend  the  $447  million 
of  requested  future  Government  invest- 
ment in  the  SST  that  would  create  many 
more  jobs.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  ways  to  spend  that  money,  other 
than  the  SST,  that  could  employ  so  few 
to  accomplish  things  of  such  little  value 
to  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  present  8,000 
jobs  at  stake  are  not  important.  They 
are.  But  they  are  in  jeopardy  because  the 
administration  has  been  using  the  SST 
employees  as  political  hostages  in  order 
to  ram  the  SST  through  Congress.  It  was 
obvious  a  year  ago  that  the  SST  was  in 
trouble  and  that  its  lack  of  public  sup- 
port might  end  its  pubUc  subsidy.  But  the 
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administration  did  not  move  to  prepare 
alternate  means  of  financing  the  project. 
They  did  not  begin  plans  to  help  convert 
the  generally  ailing  airframe  industry  to 
profitable  areas  of  work.  The  administra- 
tion did  nothing,  and  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing. An  administration  that  vetoed  leg- 
islation for  public  service  jobs,  that  is 
phasing  out  the  highly  successful  JOBS 
program,  that  has  done  nothing  to  ease 
the  plight  of  those  out  of  work  because  of 
defense  cutbacks,  and  that  has  used  in- 
creased unemployment  to  fight  inflation 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  plans  for 
those  workers  who  might  lose  their  jobs  if 
the  SST  is  not  funded. 

If  we  defeat  the  SST,  as  I  think  we 
should,  I  tliink  we  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  save  the  jobs  of  those  affected.  It 
can  be  done,  and  done  in  a  way  that  bene- 
fits our  whole  Nation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  flnd  areas  in  our 
transportation  system  that  urgently  and 
desperately  need  Government  invest- 
ment. We  need  funds  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  aircraft  noise  and  air  pol- 
lution abatement  technology.  We  need 
research  to  make  our  airport  and  air- 
ways safe;  the  administration  itself  tes- 
tified that  we  must  invest  over  $14  billion 
in  air  safety  in  this  decade.  Also,  we  need 
terminal  facilities  to  handle  the  new 
jumbo  jets  that  time  gained  in  the  air  is 
not  lost  on  the  ground. 

It  is  foolish  to  spend  so  much  money 
to  develop  a  plane  for  a  few  of  the  afflu- 
ent, when  our  air  system  today  needs  so 
much  safety,  pollution  control,  and 
ground  facility  support. 

And  lookmg  to  the  future  in  aviation, 
we  need  to  develop  STOL  and  VTOL  air- 
craft for  short  flights  in  our  urban  cor- 
ridors to  save  our  major  airports  from 
overwhelming  traffic  and  continuing  de- 
lays. And  finally,  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  such  as  air  cushion  ve- 
hicles or  monorails,  are  required  to  bring 
airports  within  the  reach  of  our  cities. 

Just  as  important  as  revitalizing  our 
airways  is  the  problem  of  urban  mass 
transit.  Our  cities  are  being  choked  to 
death  because  of  outmoded  or  nonexist- 
ent transit  systems  and  the  increasing 
reliance  on  automobiles.  These  are  the 
transportation  problems  of  noise,  of  air 
pollution,  and  of  wasted  space  and  time 
that  must  be  met  and  decrease  our  at- 
tention. Yet  the  administration  has  con- 
sistently opposed  full  funding  of  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transit  Act,  while  it  relent- 
lessly pu.shes  the  SST.  Today,  there  is  a 
backlog  of  $2.2  billion  in  requests  for 
urban  mass  transit  funds:  yet  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  frozen 
$200  million  of  the  $600  million  appro- 
priated. We  could  spend  the  total  10- 
year  Federal  investment  in  the  SST  on 
urban  mass  transit  and  flll  only  about 
half  of  the  pending  requests  for  mass 
transit  funding  now  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

This  policy  of  underinvestment  in  city 
transportation  will  delay  for  years,  even 
a  decade,  decent  transportation  that  the 
average  American  needs  every  day.  Yet 
this  must  wait  so  that  a  few  can  leave 
New  York  in  the  morning  and  reach 
Paris  by  lunchtime,  rather  than  arriving 
for  dinner. 


The  administration's  refusal  to  move 
on  mass  transit  funding  also  threatens 
our  health.  If  the  clean  air  standards  of 
the  air  pollution  bill  passed  by  Congress 
last  year  are  to  be  met,  up  to  75  percent 
of  automobile  traffic  in  our  60  largest 
cities  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  some 
form  of  mass  transit.  At  present  fund- 
ing, that  antipollution  legislation  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  corporate  structures  that  have  the 
best  technical  and  Industrial  potential 
to  solve  these  aviation  and  mass  transit 
problems  are  the  airframe  and  defense 
corporations — the  very  jobs  and  capital 
now  being  tied  up  with  the  SST. 

Many  contend  that  the  Boeing  and 
General  Electric  technical  and  produc- 
tion capabilities  cannot  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  design  and  construction 
of  urban  transportation  systems.  But  the 
striking  characteristic  of  the  industry 
points  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  it- 
self is  now  finding  that  aerospace  talents 
are  directly  and  almost  immediately 
transferable  to  other  areas  requiring  high 
technical  expertise  and  systems  analysis 
capability.  In  fact,  it  was  DOT'S  force- 
ful argument  on  this  point  that  permitted 
the  Department  to  take  over  the  Cam- 
bridge Research  Center  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. The  Center  and  its  employees, 
once  working  on  sophisticated  space 
technology,  are  now  working  on  solu- 
tions to  our  urban  transportation  dilem- 
mas. And  the  same  transfer  can  take 
place  in  the  aerospace  industry  said  those 
portions  of  the  aerospace  industry  deal- 
ing with  the  SST. 

The  Department  also  has  current  con- 
tracts with  research  firms  such  as  Rand, 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  and 
Mitre.  These  firms  had  little  experience 
in  nonmilitary  work  untU  defense  and 
space  budget  retrenchments  forced  them 
to  apply  their  talents  in  other  fields. 

Other  aerospace  and  defense  firms 
have  found  it  possible  to  change  as  our 
priorities  have  changed.  The  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.  has  a  DOT  con- 
tract to  develop  a  high  speed  urban 
tracked  system.  The  Rohr  Corp.  is  build- 
ing cars  for  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
in  San  Francisco  and  an  air  cushion  vehi- 
cle for  France.  The  Garrett  Research 
Corp.  is  developing  a  linear  induction 
motor  and  United  Aircraft  built  both 
the  vehicles  and  the  propulsion  system 
for  the  Boston-New  York  Turbotrain. 

These  aerospace  concerns  have  found 
that  dependency  on  aerospace  con- 
tracts— such  as  the  SST — is  neither  the 
way  of  the  future  in  transportation,  nor 
the  key  to  their  corporate  survival.  There 
is  no  reason  to  keep  that  knowledge  from 
Boeing  and  General  Electric. 

Let  us  put  the  8,000  SST  employees, 
and  .some  of  the  tens  of  thous-^nd.^  of 
defense  and  airframe  workers,  back  on 
the  job — and  on  a  job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  answer  to  the  immediate  problem 
of  the  SST  is  clear — let  us  employ  the 
talents  and  money  now  being  wasted  on 
the  SST  on  our  real  transportation  needs 
in  urban  mass  transit  and  aviation. 

But  we  must  understand  that  the  SST 


is  a  product  of  a  greater  problem — one 
of  leadership.  As  President  Kermedy  once 
said.  "To  govern  is  to  choose." 

And  oui  present  leaders  have  made  the 
wrong  choice.  While  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans suffer  every  day  from  the  decay  and 
pollution  of  cities  choked  with  cars,  our 
leaders  chose  to  reduce  the  time  on 
fiights  to  Paris.  While  our  airports  be- 
came unsafe  and  clogged  with  air  traf- 
fic, our  leaders  chose  to  subsidize  travel 
for  the  affluent.  And  while  our  lungs  are 
filled  with  poison  and  our  ears  assaulted 
with  noise,  our  leaders  chose  to  build  a 
plane  that  will  increase  pollution  and 
noise  in  our  Nation. 

We  need  leadership  that  can  separate 
important  problems  from  unimportant 
ones.  We  need  leadership  that  can  dif- 
ferentiate between  special  interests  and 
the  general  welfare.  We  need  leadership 
that  can  direct  om:  Government,  not 
passively  accept  the  demands  of  those 
who  benefit  from  unwise  or  unneeded 
programs.  We  need  leadership  that  will 
respond  to  the  needs  of  our  people,  not  to 
false  appeals  of  national  pride  or  en- 
trenched interests  in  Government  sub- 
sidy. 

That  leadership  has  not  come  from 
the  White  House.  It  must  be  provided  in 
the  Congress.  So  today,  we  must  defeat 
the  SST. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gambrell).  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Maine  on 
his  excellent  speech,  particularly  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
been  bothering  some  of  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  SST.  He  answered 
very  well,  I  think,  the  jobs  question  with 
the  point  that  there  are  many  things 
we  can  do  to  provide  jobs  not  only  for 
the  people  in  trouble  in  the  aerospace 
industry,  but  also  for  those  who  suffer 
because  of  defense  contracts  and  other 
areas  where  the  Government  has  a  clear 
responsibility. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  a  question  on  another  point.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  shares  the  pride 
that  all  of  us  feel  in  our  countrj'.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN)  just  made  a  forceful  and  persuasive 
speech  in  which  he  talked  about  the  im- 
portance of  America  being  first  in  the 
SST  as  well  as  in  other  areas. 

Is  it  not  true  that  today  the  commer- 
cial aircraft  industry  is  without  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  Federal  Government  and 
yet  we  are  No.  1  in  the  world,  we  domi- 
nate the  world  in  this  area  as  in  few 
others. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mav  I  make  this  further  general  point, 
that  if  we  seek  to  be  first  by  every  test 
and  in  every  area  of  technological  devel- 
opment, we  are,  indeed,  going  to  neglect 
some  important  social  programs. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall  my  prepared 
remarks,  we  have  never  competed  with 
the  Rolls  Royce.  However,  I  am  sure  that 
at  this  point  the  people  of  Britain  have 
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reason  to  feel  doubt  concerning  the  value 
of  the  Rolls  Royce  to  the  national  econ- 
omy cf  Great  Britain. 

Oar  automobile  industry  has  always 
teen  much  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  ihe  people.  We  have  chosen  to  be  flrst 
in  the  automobile  industry  in  those  area^ 
that  are  of  mu:h  mere  interest  to  our 
people.  And  Henry  Ford  is  the  best  sym- 
bol of  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  automobile  de- 
velopment has  occurred  with  private 
capital  and  through  the  test  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  without  any  Federal  sub- 
sidv.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct;  and  I 
wish  to  add  this  additional  point.  Henry 
Ford  recopnized  the  importance  of  the 
mass  market.  He  directed  his  efforts  not 
to  producing  the  automobile  for  those 
who  might  afford  it,  but  toward  a  mass 
market  that  might  be  created. 

We  need  mass  markets  in  other  forms 
of  transportation.  We  have  mass  markets 
in  need  of  mass  transportation  facilities 
in  our  cities.  The  masses  of  our  peoples — 
and  that  means  markets  fcr^thcse  who 
wou'd  profit  from  them — need  something 
other  than  the  SST.  So  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  and  a  profits  point  of  view, 
the  SST  is  wrong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition,  is  it  not 
true  that  when  we  enter  with  a  substan- 
tial subsidy  for  the  SST  for  commercial 
and  industrial  efforts  we  substitute  polit- 
ical judgment  for  the  economic  judg- 
ment of  the  marketplace  and.  therefore, 
care  should  be  taken  in  making  an  eco- 
nomic judgment  that  it  can  be  supported 
economically. 

I  think  the  Senator  pointed  out  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  widely 
recognized  and  highly  competent  econ- 
omists oppose  the  SST  on  strictly  eco- 
nomic grounds.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  in  connec- 
tion with  something  that  was  said  this 
morning  that  yesterday  the  Wall  Strett 
Journal  published  an  article  by  Econ- 
omist Allen  R.  Ferguson.  He  sa:d  the 
SST  represents  the  first  plane  that  would 
be  brought  into  competition  with  exist- 
ing planes  that  has  a  higher  passenger 
mile  cost  than  the  planes  it  would 
replace.  He  points  out  how  the  only 
way  this  can  be  done  is  either  by  charg- 
ing a  surcharge  on  overseas  flights  and 
requiring  people  who  take  the  SST  to 
pay  more,  wliich  probably  would  not 
be  economically  feasible,  or  to  require 
subsonic  jets  to  charge  more  so  that  the 
prire  will  be  raised  to  a  point  where  the 
SST  can  ccmpete.  He  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  reason  why  we  have 
been  able  to  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons fiying  oversea:  Alights  remarkably 
in  the  last  20  years  is  that  the  cost  has 
remained  .=table  or  has  dropped,  and 
there  have  been  mere  and  more  efficient 
planes  to  fly  at  lower  erst.  If  the  SST 
Chiracs  more,  it  means  ^''e  will  h^ve  to 
charge  more  for  people  to  fly  overseas. 
He  points  out  that  this  means  there  is 
not  only  the  unsound  economics  at  stake 
but  also  a  diminishing  number  of  pas- 
fenffers  which  mepn.'s  fewer  inb",  and 
fewer  planes  produced  b°cause  the  SST 
is  in  ccmpetiticn  with  our  subsonic  jet. 
This  argument  makes  sense  and  it 
shc'uld  be  given  consideration. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  respond  to  that 
point  because  I  think  it  needs  embellish- 
ing. First,  we  are  told  in  the  coarse  of 
this  debate  that  there  are  a  lot  of  an- 
swers we  cannot  get  without  further 
development  of  the  prototype  form  of 
the  SST.  but  the  inteiesting  thing  with 
respect  to  the  plane  is,  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomics, the  longer  our  involvement  in 
it,  the  more  unpromising  it  becomes. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  stronger  case 
today  for  a  Government  subsidy  as  the 
only  way  to  build  the  plane  than  there 
was  when  the  Government  first  became 
involved.  It  has  been  a  steadily  upward- 
climbing  curve. 

This  matches  the  experience  with  the 
Concorde.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  some  observations  on  the  Con- 
corde experience  given  us  by  Jean- 
Jacques  Servan-Schreiber,  Member  of 
the  French  National  Assembly  and 
former  chairman  of  the  influential 
L'Express.  He  said  just  the  other  day: 

Every  single  cost  analysis  from  the  begin- 
ning has  proven  to  be  wrong.  The  co.?t  of  the 
SST  has  multiplied  here,  as  It  will  every- 
where  four  times  the  luitlal  evaluations. 

Then,  on  the  question  of  reduced  pas- 
senger capacity  he  points  out  that  the 
maximum  passenger  capacity  has  been 
reduced  from  134  to  110  or  less,  indicat- 
ing its  decreasing  economic  viability. 

Range  has  been  drastically  reduced. 
With  respect  to  maintenance  cost  esti- 
mat-^s  he  states  that  they  have  risen 
sharply. 

He  said  that  on  the  economic  oper- 
ation, Briti-sh  Overseas  Airways  Corp. 
says  it  sees  no  way  of  operating  the  Con- 
corde economi-iially.  BOAC  Cotimates  SST 
will  cost  twice  as  much  to  operate  per 
seat  mile  as  the  subsonic  Boeine  747: 
and  Air  France,  th°  French  national 
airline,  says  its  evaluation  of  the  Con- 
corde is  even  worse  than  BOAC's. 

So  Schreiber  said  that  the  Concorde: 
Looks  to  us,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
like  an  industrial  Vietnam. 

He  further  stated: 

Now.  the  public  eye  Is  on  the  (Concordel 
and  what  It  sees  Is  bankruptcy.  The  Rolls 
Royce  disaster  already  looks  small  compared 
to  the  financial  quagmire  of  the  SST. 

These  are  evaluations  of  the  French 
and  British  SST  by  a  distinguished 
Frenchman. 

What  is  happening  to  its  economic 
viability?  The  downcurve  has  been  clear, 
visible,  and  steady ;  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues the  cas2  for  Government  subsidy 
jncreasfs.  and  Government  involvement 
rises  That  is  the  clear  economic  history 
of  the  SST  up  to  this  point  and  it  is  based 
on  the  French-British  experience,  as 
well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
said  is  most  significant.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  would  I:ke  to  add  that  by  and 
large  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  SST 
e.-^es  like  this.  If  we  do  not  build  it. 
France,  Britain,  and  Russia  will;  we 
want  to  be  first:  we  do  not  want  them  to 
be  first;  wc  want  to  have  a  better  plane 
than  tliey  ha'  e. 

I  understand  that  and  it  is  an  under- 
standable corviction  for  us  to  want  to  be 
lirst    B  it  that  argument  is  shot  full  of 


holes  by   the   point   the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  documented  so  well. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  the  Concorde  is  not 
competitive  with  the  subsonic  jet.  It 
makes  no  sense  for  our  airlines  to  buy  a 
plane  costing  $25  to  $30  million,  and  that 
will  cost  twice  as  much  per  passenger- 
mile  as  the  planes  they  have.  This  fact 
simply  eliminates  the  prestige  argument 
and  tiie  competitive  argument. 

It  is  true,  they  say,  the  Russian  T-144 
is  fur  sale.  That  was  shot  full  of  holes  by 
a  leport  in  the  Washington  Post  last 
Sunday,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  the 
Russians  have  never  been  able  to  sell  the 
plane  successfully:  that  if  they  sold  their 
SST  on  the  basis  of  using  their  political 
power  and  influence  and  providing  super- 
jets  for  our  airlines,  they  would  Invest 
in  a  Russiaii  plane  at  $25  to  $30  million 
and  not  be  sure  whether  or  not  spare 
parts  would  be  available  and  not  be  sure 
of  maintenance.  The  article  also  stated 
the  Russians  have  never  been  able  com- 
petitively to  build  a  comfortable  plane, 
and  the  T-144  is  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  Concorde, 

With  respect  to  the  T-144  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  wing  length  or  the 
length  of  the  plane  because  the  Russians 
have  not  toid  us.  However,  it  is  essen- 
tially the  same  plane  as  the  Concorde 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  indicated 
how  the  Concorde  is  not  competitive. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  With  all  of  this  fuss 
and  fury  we  should  not  take  our  eyes  off 
of  one  point  and  that  is  that  the  purpose 
of  it  all  is  to  save  a  few  Americans  3 
hours  in  traveltime  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  That  is  the  great  national  pur- 
pose that  engages  us  in  weeks  and 
months  of  debate  and  disagreement  on 
whether  or  not  this  piece  of  machinery 
will  fly  safely  and  economically. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  that  important  to 
save  a  few  Americans  3  hours  traveltime 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  great 
burning  question  before  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. Tlie  Senator  has  destroyed  the  com- 
petitive argument.  The  question  is;  If  we 
do  not  build  it  will  the  British  and 
French  take  the  entire  market  away 
from  us?  The  Senator  has  demonstrated 
chapter  and  verse  that  this  is  not  going 
to  happen.  If  there  is  not  a  competitive 
argument  it  comes  down  to  whether  or 
not  we  V  ant  to  spend  a  susbtantial 
amount  of  money  to  transport  a  few 
Americans  overseas  a  little  faster  when 
we  have  the  disgraceful  record  of  mass 
transit  and  people  cannot  get  to  their 
destinations  on  time,  and  there  ar?  so 
many  more  urgent  needs. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  time  will  be  charged 
equally  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistimt  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
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quorum  call  be  rescinded.  I  yield  myself 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
Senate  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1971— REORGANIZATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
I H.  DOC.  NO.  92-741 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore "Mr.  TuNNEY)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  is  a  nation  unique  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  world.  More  than 
any  other  nation,  it  is  the  sv.ro  of  the 
energies  and  efforts  of  all  ( f  its  people. 
The  American  tradition  of  voluntary  in-, 
volvement — of  freely  committing  one's 
time  and  talents  in  the  search  for  civic 
improvement  and  social  progress — gives 
an  extra  dimension  to  the  meaning  of 
democracy.  In  the  past  decade,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  built  on  this  tradi- 
tion by  developing  channels  for  joining 
the  spirit  of  voluntary  citizen  service  in 
Amc'ica  with  public  needs,  both  do- 
mestically and  abroad.  Many  of  these 
efforts  have  had  marked  success.  But  the 
circumstances  in  which  there  efforts 
were  conceived  have  changed. 

National  and  international  nr^f-ds  have 
altered.  The  opportunities  for  voluntary 
scrviCL  must  be  adapted  and  im.':roved  to 
meet  these  new  needs. 

Recognizing  that  private  channels  of 
voluntary  action  are  a  vital  source  of 
strength  in  our  national  life.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  establishment  and  develop- 
me:-,t  of  the  National  Center  for  Volun- 
tary Action  The  National  Center  is  a 
private,  non-profit  partner  in  the  effort 
to  generate  and  encourage  volunteer 
service.  The  Center  works  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  local  Voluntary  Action 
Cen:crs,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  expan- 
sion of  voluntary  aotion  orpanizations 
already  in  er.i>t*nce.  It  stimulates  volun- 
tary action  by  providing  information  on 
successful  voluntary  efforts,  and  it  assists 
in  directing  those  who  wish  to  volunteer 
services  to  areas  and  endeavors  in  which 
their  services  are  needed. 

Th?  National  Ccnt?r  for  Voluntary'  Ac- 
tion is  functioning  now  to  fill  a  ^  ita!  need 
in  the  private  voluntary  sector  Now  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  bringing  t'^ov- 
emmT.f-  vomiteer  program.s  into  line 
with  new  nalionai  prioritie-  a.id  new  oo- 
poitujiities  for  meeting  those  t'ioritles. 
We  mu-'t  lake  fuil  advantaT^  c/  th-^  le^- 
son.^  of  th?  rast  decade,  and  we  must 
build  on  the  experience  of  that  period  if 
we  are  to  realize  the  full  potential  of 
voluntary  citizen  service.  This  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  choice.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  mi.suse  or  ignore  the  con.":iderable 
talents  and  energies  of  our  people.  In  the 
coming  years,  the  continued  progress  of 


our  society  is  going  to  depend  Increas- 
ingly upon  the  willingness  of  more  Amer- 
icans to  participate  in  volimtary  service 
and  upon  our  ability  to  channel  their 
service  effectively. 

One  matter  of  consequence  to  the  prob- 
lems of  properly  channeling  volunteer 
services  and  expanding  government's  role 
in  the  development  of  volimteer  resourcei 
IS  the  proliferation  of  government  volun- 
teer programs.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable 
that  these  programs  would  be  generated 
almost  at  random  across  the  spectrum  of 
govemm'-nt  concern  for  human  needs. 
This  occurred  in  a  period  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  still  attempting  to 
define  its  relation.ship  with,  and  its  pur- 
po  es  in,  the  area  of  voluntarv'  service. 
Now  the  role  of  government  has  been 
confirmed  and  its  responsiblities  and 
obligations  are  clear.  Meeting  these  re- 
snon-ibilities  and  obligations  will  be  a 
long,  difficult,  and  challenging  adventure. 
But  it  is  an  adventure  we  can  look  to  with 
excitement  and  with  the  knowledee  that 
the  only  sure  source  of  failure  can  be  a 
failure  of  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  do  not  believe  it  will  fail. 

The  fomidation  for  a  greatly  expanded 
government  contribution  to  volunteer 
service  already  exists.  Now  we  must  con- 
solidate that  foundation  in  order  to  build 
on  it.  To  accomplish  this,  I  prono'e  a  re- 
organization of  the  pre'ent  volunteer 
service  system.  Accordingly,  I  herewith 
transmit  to  the  Congress  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1971.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Reorganization 
would  bring  together  within  a  single 
agency  a  number  of  voluntary  action  pro- 
grams presently  scattered  throu'rhout  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  new  agency  would  be  called 
Action. 

cosiPosrriON 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  Action 
would  administer  the  functions  of  the 
following  programs: 

— Volunteers  In  Service  to  America: 
VISTA  volunteers  work  in  domestic 
poverty  areas  to  help  the  poor  break 
the  poverty  cycle. 

— Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 
Programs  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity:  At  present  the  Nation- 
al Student  Volunteer  Program  is  ad- 
m.inistered  under  this  authority.  This 
program  stimulates  student  volun- 
tary action  programs  which  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

— Foster  Grandparents:  This  program 
provides  opport'.;nities  for  the  elder- 
ly poor  to  assist  needy  children. 

— Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program: 
RSVP  provides  opportunities  for  re- 
tired persons  to  perform  voluntary 
services  in  their  communities. 

— Service  Corps  of  Rehired  Executives: 
SCORE  provides  opportunities  for 
ret 'red  businessmen  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  rm'i]!  businesses. 

— Active  Corps  of  Executives:  ACE 
provides  opportunities  for  working 
businessmen  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  small  businesses. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  Ihat  each  reorganization 
included  m  the  accompanying  reorgani- 
zation plan  Is  necessary  to  accomplish 


one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
se.-ticn  901(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  In  particular,  the  plan  is 
responsive  to  .section  901(a)  (D,  "to  pro- 
mote the  better  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
more  effective  management  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  of  its  agencies  and 
functions,  and  the  expeditious  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  business;"  and  sec- 
tion 901  ( a )  1 3 ) ,  "to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  operations  of  the  Government  to 
the  fidlest  extent  practicable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  In 
the  plan  make  necessary  the  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  new  officers 
as  specified  in  section  1  of  the  plan.  The 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  for  these 
officers  would  be  comparable  to  those 
fixed  for  officers  in  the  executive  branch 
who  have  similar  responsibilities. 

The  reorganization  plan  should  result 
in  more  efficient  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  not  practical,  however, 
to  itemize  or  aggregate  the  exact  ex- 
penditure reductions  which  would  result 
from  this  action. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  Action,  I 
would  delegate  to  it  the  principal  auth- 
ority for  the  Peace  Corps  now  vested  In 
me  as  President  and  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  addition,  the  func- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Voluntary  Action, 
now  operating  in  the  Department  of 
Hou-sing  and  Urban  Development,  would 
be  transferred  to  the  new  agency  by 
executive  action. 

Finally.  I  will  submit  legislation  which 
would  include  the  transfer  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Teacher  Corps  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  the  new  agency.  This  legis- 
lation would  expand  authority  to  develop 
new  uses  of  volunteer  talents,  it  would 
provide  a  c'tizens'  advisory  board  to 
work  with  the  director  of  the  new  agency 
and  it  would  provide  authority  to  match 
private  contributions. 

GO.«.S 

Although  reorganization  is  only  a  step, 
it  is  the  essential  flrst  step  toward  the 
goal  of  a  system  of  volunteer  service 
which  uses  to  the  fullest  advantages  the 
power  of  all  the  American  people  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  American  nation. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  the  new  agency 
v.culd,  first,  expand  the  testing  and  de- 
velopment of  innovations  in  voluntary 
actions.  Health  services,  housing,  the  en- 
vironment, educational  development, 
manpower,  and  community  planning  are 
just  a  few  of  the  areas  in  which  we  would 
act  to  accomplish  more  through  volun- 
tary service,  and  I  intend  to  a^k  for  ad- 
ditional funds  and  additional  authority 
i'or  Action  to  explore  new  approaches  to 
these  and  other  problems. 

In  the  future,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  n?w  ways  for  more  people  to  fulfill 
themselves  and  to  le?d  satisfying  and 
productive  lives.  The  problems  are  of 
ronccrn  even  now,  but  they  must  be  put 
;n  '3:rspective  quickly  because  they  will 
soon  be  upon  us.  I  believe  at  least  some 
of  the  answers  will  be  f  oimd  m  volunteer 
service.  Action  would  work  to  find  those 
answers  and  apply  them. 

Second,  there  are  miny  Americans  who 
vant  to  contribut'^  to  our  national  life 
thrcugh   voluntary   citizen   service,   but 
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who  cannot  serve  full  time.  Their  con- 
tributions must  not  be  wasted.  Volun- 
teers in  full-time  service  would  work 
with  part-time  volunteers  and  the  new 
agency  would  develop  and  provide  op- 
portunities for  more  people  to  give  part- 
time  service. 

Third,  Action  would  bring  together  in 
one  place  programs  which  appeal  pre- 
dominantly to  younger  Americans  with 
those  that  appeal  to  older  Americans, 
and  would  work  to  bring  the  energy,  the 
innovative  spirit,  the  experience,  and 
the  skills  of  each  to  bear  on  specific  prob- 
lems. The  generations  in  America  chare 
America's  problems — they  must  share  in 
the  search  for  solutions  so  that  we  all 
may  share  in  the  benefits  of  our  solu- 
tions. 

Fourth,  Action  would  develop  pro- 
grams for  combining  foreign  service  with 
domestic  service  to  accommodate  volim- 
teers  interested  in  such  an  opportunity. 
I  believe  that  young  people  in  particular 
would  be  interested  in  the  chance  for 
this  experience  and  would  greatly  bene- 
fit from  it.  I  know  there  would  be  great 
value,  for  example,  in  permitting  those 
who  have  served  the  needs  of  the  poor 
abroad  to  turn  their  skills  and  experience 
to  helping  the  poor  at  home,  and  vice 
versa.  In  addition,  if  volunteers  are  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  serving,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  able  to  provide  others  the 
full  benefit  of  their  service,  then  we 
must  open  the  doors  to  a  fuller  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences  between  over- 
seas and  domestic  volimteer  efforts. 
These  exchanges  would  considerably  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  experience  gained 
in  these  endeavors  by  broadening  the 
areas  in  which  that  experience  is  applied. 

Fifth,  at  the  present  time  valuable 
professional  skills  offered  in  voluntary 
service  are  too  frequently  limited  by 
narrow  categorical  programs  when  their 
broader  application  is  urgently  needed. 
For  example,  the  contributions  of  busi- 
nessmen made  through  SCORE  and  ACE 
are  provided  only  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  We  know  that 
the  skills  of  business  can  be  used  in  many 
areas  where  they  are  not  used  presently. 
Action  would  open  new  channels  for 
service  and  would  permit  a  more  exten- 
sive utilization  of  business  and  other 
vocational  and  professional  abilities. 

Finally,  by  centralizing  administrative 
functions  of  the  volunteer  services,  the 
new  agency  would  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive system  of  recruitment,  training, 
placement  of  full-time  volunteers  than 
the  present  circumstances  permit.  It 
would  provide  a  single  source  of  infor- 
mation and  assistance  for  those  who 
seek  to  volunteer  full-time  service.  And 
it  would  permit  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  services  than  is  currently  pos- 
sible in  the  administration  of  volunteer 
programs,  as  well  as  the  more  efQcient 
use  of  resources. 

PRINCIPLES 

In  restructuring  our  system  of  volun- 
teer services,  we  can  accomplish  the  goals 
which  I  have  set  forth.  But  we  must  do 
more  than  this.  We  must  restructure  our 
thinking  about  volunteer  services.  We 
must  determine  how  to  use  our  volunteer 
resources  to  accomplish  more  than  they 
accomplish  now.  We  need  an  increased 


effort  to  stimulate  broader  volunteer 
service,  to  involve  more  volunteers,  and 
to  involve  them  not  simply  as  foot-sol- 
diers in  massive  enterprises  directed  from 
the  top,  but  In  those  often  small  and 
local  efforts  that  show  immediate  results, 
that  give  immediate  satisfaction — those 
efforts  that  return  to  citizens  a  sense  of 
having  a  hand  in  the  business  of  building 
America.  Part  of  our  rethinking  of  this 
matter  must  look  to  the  past  so  that  we 
may  properly  meet  the  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent and  prepare  for  the  possibilities  of 
the  future. 

Volunteer  service  in  poverty  areas  is 
a  case  in  point.  We  already  have  con- 
siderable experience  in  deaUng  with  the 
problems  of  poverty  through  the  use  of 
volunteers.  Now  we  must  build  upon  this 
experience  and  find  new  ways  to  use 
more  effectively  the  volunteers  presently 
serving  in  poverty  areas,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  areas,  and  to  stimulate  new 
programs  so  that  additional  nimibers  of 
volunteers  can  assist  in  the  solution  of 
community  and  national  problems. 

In  line  with  this  effort  to  build  on  what 
we  have  learned,  Action  would  fimction 
with  particular  concern  for  these  basic 
principles: 
— It  would  encourage  local  initiative, 
and  would  support  local  programs  to 
solve  local  problems. 
— Where  appropriate,  the  new  agency 
would  assign  volimteers  to  assist,  and 
work  under  the  technical  supervi- 
sion of  other  Federal  agencies.  State 
and  local  agencies  or  organizations, 
and  private  sponsors. 
— The  services  of  local  part-time  vol- 
unteers would  be  sought  and  sup- 
ported in  the  effort  to  accomplish 
specific    Jobs.   They    would   be    as- 
sisted, when  necessary,  by  full-time 
volunteers. 
— Universities  and  colleges.  State,  city 
and  private  organizations  must  be 
engaged  in  the  effort  to  broaden  op- 
portunities for  volunteer  service  and 
under  the  new  agency  they  would  be 
assisted  in  these  efforts. 
— Finally,  to  meet  the  increasing  need 
for  skilled  volunteers  Action  would 
give  increased  emphasis  to  recruiting 
and  applying  the  skills  of  trained 
craftsmen  and  professional  workers. 

FUNDING 

To  insure  that  the  new  agency  has  the 
financial  resources  to  begin  working  to- 
ward the  goals  I  have  outlined,  I  will 
seek  for  this  agency  an  additional  $20 
million  above  the  budget  requests  I  have 
already  submitted  for  the  component 
agencies.  These  fund.s  would  be  directed 
primarily  to  finding  new  ways  to  use 
volunteer  services. 

CONCLUSION 

The  early  nineteenth  century  observer 
of  America,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  was  in- 
trigued by  the  propensity  of  Americans  to 
join  together  in  promoting  common  pur- 
poses. "As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  have  taken  up 
an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which  they  wish 
to  promote  in  the  world,  they  look  out 
for  mutual  assistance,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  found  one  another  out,  they 
combine.  From  that  moment  they  are 
no  longer  isolated  men,  but  a  power  seen 
from  afar " 


Though  we  have  seen  the  success  of 
Government  volunteer  efforts  in  the  past 
ten  years,  I  believe  voluntary  citizen 
service  is  still  little  more  than  a  power 
seen  from  afar.  In  relation  to  its  poten- 
tial, this  power  is  virtually  undeveloped. 
We  must  develop  it. 

There  are  those  today,  as  there  always 
will  be,  who  find  infinite  fault  with  life 
in  this  Nation  and  who  conveniently  for- 
get that  they  share  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  life  we  lead.  But  our  needs  are 
too  great  for  this  attitude  to  be  accepted. 
America  belongs  to  all  of  its  people.  We 
are  all  responsible  for  the  direction  this 
Nation  will  take  in  the  century  ahead,  for 
the  quality  of  life  we  will  lead  and  our 
children  will  lead.  We  are  all  responsible, 
whether  we  choose  to  be  or  not,  for  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  the  American 
experience  and  the  American  dream. 

So  there  is  little  room  for  the  luxury 
of  making  complaints  without  making 
commitments. 

America  must  enlist  the  ideals,  the  en- 
ergy, the  experience,  and  the  skills  of  its 
people  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  ever  has 
in  the  past.  We  must  insure  that  these 
efforts  be  used  to  maximum  advantage. 
We  must  insure  that  the  desire  to  serve 
be  linked  with  the  opportunity  to  serve. 
We  must  match  the  vision  of  youth  with 
the  wisdom  of  experience.  We  must  apply 
the  understanding  gained  from  foreign 
service  to  domestic  needs,  and  we  must 
extend  what  we  learn  in  domestic  service 
to  other  nations.  And  in  all  these  en- 
deavors, I  believe,  we  can  bring  the  power 
seen  from  afar  to  focus  clearly  on  the 
problems  and  the  promise  of  our  time. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  24,  1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gambrell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  468 1  making  certain  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  require  to  the 
assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
George  Will,  a  clerk  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  floor  today  during  the  roll- 

C3.ll  vote 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUORUM     CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  equally  from  both  sides. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  has  already 
been  said  on  all  sides  with  regard  to  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  on  providing 
further  funds  for  the  SST  that  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  much  can  be  added  to 
it.  As  we  all  know,  the  paper  industry  is, 
unfortunately,  one  in  which  the  manu- 
facturing process  Involves  pollutants  of 
both  air  and  water.  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  whether  the  paper  battle 
through  correspondence  and  piles  of  ma- 
terial on  this  issue  have  not  already 
created  more  pollution  than  all  that 
would  be  created  by  the  completion  and 
testing  of  the  two  prototype  airplanes. 

I  shall  not  seek  today  to  review  the 
many  pros  and  cons  which  have  been 
presented,  as  to  do  so  would  surely  be 
repetitive.  Coming  as  I  do  from  an  area 
where  the  engine  for  the  aircraft  has 
been  developed  and  having  even  tested 
the  throttle  of  that  engine  myself,  I  may 
not  be  viewed  as  a  impartial  adviser  for 
the  Senate  on  this  issue.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  it  does  mean  a 
great  deal  economically  to  the  country 
and  those  involved  in  its  development 
and  future  production.  Arguments,  of 
course,  can  be  made  that  other  uncon- 
nected economic  stimulation  and  de- 
velopment might  create  the  same  or 
greater  effect,  but  none  could  avoid  the 
disruption  bound  to  occur  if  the  program 
is  abandoned,  as  it  seems  extremely  like- 
ly to  be  if  this  measure  is  not  passed  by 
the  Senate  today. 

What  I  would  like  to  talk  about  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  however,  is 
the  longer  impact  on  the  Nation  gener- 
ally. I  am  one  of  those  who,  along  with 
a  majority  of  the  Congress,  have  felt 
that  international  trade  should  be  en- 
couraged and  stimulated  and  that  the 
lowering  of  tariff  barriers  is  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer  in  America. 

I  have  also  felt  that  increased  inter- 
national trade  is  desirable  not  only  from 
the  point  of  the  United  States  but  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world  and 
the  prospects  of  world  order  in  the  fu- 
ture. A  concomitant  of  such  an  approach, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
United  States  must  remain  in  a  competi- 
tive position  with  regard  to  manufac- 
tured products,  even  while  maintaining 
a  higher  standard  of  living  than  its  in- 
dustrial competitors.  This  puts  us  in  the 
sometimes  difficult  position  of  main- 
taining our  status  in  world  trade  in  man- 
ufactured products  only  by  utilizing  the 
background  of  skills,  irmovation.  and 
productive  capacity  where  we  have  defi- 


nite advantages.  Our  practical  domina- 
tion of  the  aircraft  industry  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  estimated  at  80  percent,  is  a 
prime  example  of  an  area  in  which  we 
have  excelled,  and,  given  reasonable  en- 
couragement and  competence,  we  can 
continue  to  excel. 

A  negative  decision  on  processing  with 
the  SST  would  leave  this  field  of  aircraft 
development  and  production  to  others 
who  are  well  on  their  way;  and  if  you  do 
not  believe  it,  I  refer  you  to  the  February 
8  issue  of  Aviation  Week  describing  the 
tremendous  progress  of  the  Concorde 
aircraft  development,  certain  extracts 
from  which  magazine  I  shall  attach  to 
my  remarks. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  all  who 
feel  strongly  that  we  should  continue  to 
seek  freer  world  trade  and  reduce  tariff 
barriers  for  all  manufactured  products, 
that  the  decision  to  phase  the  United 
States  out  of  the  foremost  areas  of  air- 
craft development,  could  be  one  with 
most  serious  consequences  and  could  be 
a  major  factor  in  a  wave  of  rising  senti- 
ment for  protectionism  for  American 
industry. 

The  regrettable  thing  about  the  SST 
debate  has  been  the  tendency  of  both 
sides  to  see  the  issue  as  all  black  or  all 
white.  I  think  we  must  honestly  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many  valid  and  im- 
portant arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  On  balance,  however,  I  think 
the  case  for  continued  funding  through 
the  prototype  phase  of  this  project  is 
sound. 

Environmental  concerns  must  be  para- 
mount for  all  of  us.  Testimony  indicates, 
however,  that  the  SST  would  produce  less 
pollution  per  passenger-mile  than  any 
other  mode  of  transportation.  With  re- 
spect to  the  possibilities  of  skin  cancer, 
we  have  presently  hundreds  of  super- 
sonic flights  by  military  aircraft  which 
have  produced  no  detectable  effects  upon 
the  upper  atmosphere  that  would  be  re- 
lated to  an  increase  in  any  health 
hazard. 

And  it  is  because  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  environment  that  I 
want  to  keep  control  over  the  design  of 
the  SST  in  American  hands  so  that  we 
may  make  it  conform  to  the  rigid  en- 
vironmental standards  that  we  shall  set 
as  a  nation.  It  is  argued  that  we  can 
simply  keep  out  SST's  made  by  other 
nations  through  the  imposition  of  stand- 
ards which  are  inapplicable  to  any  Amer- 
ican-made airplane.  If  we  did  so,  we  could 
have  a  diplomatic  problem  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Such  a  policy  would  be 
viewed  as  a  trade  restriction  rather  than 
the  genuine  environmental  concern  that 
it  would  be. 

Those  of  us  interested  in  the  environ- 
ment should  remember  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today  only  the  development  of 
two  prototype  planes.  For  instance,  these 
planes  will  enable  us  to  make  determi- 
nations on  the  important  question  of 
landing  and  takeoff  noise  levels. 

It  is  correctly  argued  by  a  great  many 
Americans  that  there  are  other  vital 
areas  where  these  dollars  could  be  spent 
to  improve  our  society.  With  this  I  en- 
tirely agree.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  we 
have  presently  invested  $865,875,000  in 


this  project  which  will  be  repaid  if  the 
SST  is  a  commercial  success.  If  we  ter- 
minate this  project  the  Government  will 
have  to  pay  approximately  $200  million 
more  than  we  have  already  spent  Just  to 
cover  possible  governmental  liability 
under  the  existing  program.  If  we  con- 
tinue with  this  project  the  taxpayers  will 
be  repaid. 

It  is  contended  that  the  financial 
plight  of  the  airlines  will  not  permit 
them  to  purchase  these  planes.  This  ar- 
gument is  negated  by  the  projections, 
and  by  the  $81  million  already  invested 
in  this  project  by  the  airlines  and  the 
orders  for  122  SST's  which  are  already 
on  the  books. 

This  measure  is  not  simply  a  WPA 
project.  If  it  were,  there  are  many  cheap- 
er ways  of  keeping  the.'.e  workers  em- 
ployed. Nor  is  this  simply  a  scheme  to 
allow  the  very  rich  to  get  to  Europe  in 
3  hours  or  less.  It  is  a  project  which  at 
this  junction  makes  good  sense  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  American  taxpayer 
whose  investment  can  be  repaid  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  environmentalist 
whose  concerns  can  be  best  protected 
if  the  control  of  SST's  is  left  in  American 
hands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  and 
extracts  from  the  February-  8  issue  of 
Aviation  Week,  to  which  I  previously  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  extracts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology. 
Feb.  8,  1971 1 
Concorde  Is  Coming 
The    Anglo-French    Concorde    supersonic 
transport  has  emerged  In  1971  as  a  new  fac- 
tor In  the  International  airline  equation  for 
the  next  decade.  After  more  than  a  decade 
of    technical     development,     it    has    flown 
through   Its  crucial  flight  test  envelope   to 
prove  that  the  concept  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port is  sound  and  Its  Increased  productivity 
oflfers  an  interesting  profit  potential. 

The  flight  test  program  of  the  French 
prototype  001  and  its  British  counterpart 
002  during  the  winter  of  1970-71  has  proved 
that  the  production  versions  of  the  Con- 
corde can  deliver  their  guaranteed  payloads 
over  nonstop  ranges  Including  London  and 
Paris  to  New  York  and  key  transpacific  stage 
lengths.  A  solid  technical  base  for  Concorde 
production  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
initial  flight  test  program.  A  variety  of  air- 
line pilots  and  safety  board  examiners  have 
flown  the  Concorde  prototypes  through  the 
supersonic  regime  and  found  no  special 
handling  problems  even  with  simulated  dou- 
ble engine  failure.  The  recent  Incident  of 
an  air  intake  ramp  door  tearing  loose  at 
Mach  2  and  going  through  the  Olympus  en- 
gine without  any  further  incident  than  an 
engine  shutdown  and  a  three-engine  return 
to  base  is  an  example  of  both  the  Concorde's 
durability  and  docility. 

Much  detailed  test  flying  remains  to  be 
done  to  Isolate  the  many  problems  that 
develop  only  with  experience  in  the  air. 
When  it  enters  airline  service  in  the  1974-75 
period,  Concorde  will  be  the  most  thoroughly 
tested  transpiTt  in  history.  It  will  have 
amassed  nearlv  4.C00  hr.  of  flight  testing  In- 
cluding certification  to  U.S.,  French  and  Brit- 
ish standards  and  1,000  hr.  of  actual  route 
flying  by  airline  pilots.  BOAC,  Air  France 
and  Pan  American  pilots  will  probably  be- 
gin this  route  simulation  this  spring  using 
the    prototypes    to    get    an    early    start    on 
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adapting  Conc:,rde's  performance  to  airline 
patterns. 

Next  ;tep  will  invol'.p  working  out  the 
detailed  equation  of  fares,  utilization  and 
pas-enger  appeal  that  are  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  firm  contract  negotiations 
between  the  Concorde  manufacturers,  Brlt- 
uh  Aircraft  Corp.  and  France's  Aerospati- 
ale, anrl  the  key  bellwether  airlines,  BOAC, 
Air  France  and  Pan  American  for  the  At- 
lantic and  Qantas  and  Japan  Air  Lines  for 
the  Pacific.  This  should  begin  by  summer- 
time 

Concorde  was  the  first  supersonic  transport 
program  to  take  shape  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  It  triggered  both  the  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican efforts  to  get  into  this  market.  This  has 
been  both  an  advantage  and  a  problem  for 
Concorde.  By  using  basic,  well-proved  state- 
of-the-art  aerodynamics,  propulsion  avionics 
and  materials,  it  built  on  a  sound  technical 
base.  But  in  the  decade  of  Concorde  develop- 
ment, technology  has  advanced  rapidly  in  all 
areas,  opening  wide  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment for  a  second  generation  SST. 

Similarly.  Concorde's  early  start  has  given 
it  a  significant  lead  over  its  most  potentially 
serious  commercial  competitor,  the  Boeing 
2707.  At  the  very  time  that  U.S.  political  re- 
solve to  back  Its  SST  program  is  wavering, 
the  Anglo-French  governniental  support  for 
Concorde  appears  to  be  gathering  strength. 

The  gap  between  Concorde's  entry  into 
airline  service  and  the  appearance  of  a  U.S. 
supersonic  transport  on  the  market  Is  an 
extremely  significant  factor  In  Anglo-French 
economics.  For  the  longer  the  Concorde  en- 
Joys  a  western  world  monopoly  on  supersonic 
service  on  the  Blue  Ribbon  high-density 
routes  acro.ss  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the 
more  aircraft  its  makers  will  sell  and  the 
more  monev  its  airline  customers  can  harvest 
from  its  slender  cabin.  At  the  moment,  a 
solid  A*e-;ear  gap  Is  firming  and  any  further 
slippage  of  the  U.S.  program  would  pro- 
vide additional  bonus  for  Concorde. 

Concorde  technology  was  also  pretty  firmly 
committed  long  before  the  environmental 
issue  arose  and  adapting  to  the  operational 
temper  cf  the  times  will  pose  some  problems. 
The  sonic  boom  is  the  least  of  these.  Super- 
sonic tests  over  a  precisely  Instrumented 
range  ;n  western  England  have  dispelled 
many  of  the  boom  superstitions  with  facts. 
The  historic  cathedrals  are  undisturbed  by 
Concorde  though  the  measuring  in5truments 
showed  alarming  vibration  from  their  local 
organ  peals. 

A  cow  may  have  been  frightened  by  a  Con- 
corde boom  into  an  unwarranted  romp  that 
aborted  its  calf,  but  thunderstorms,  trains 
and  a  small  boy  throA-ing  stone~.  cov;!d  have 
produced  the  same  result. 

Nor  will  Concorde  emit  a  sonic  boom  over 
any  land  on  Its  currently  Cintemplared  air- 
line routes.  Heavy  smcke  trails  from  the 
early  Olympus  engines  are  unacceptable  and 
are  being  eliminated  In  the  production  air- 
craft. Less  amenable  to  solution  is  the  ground 
sideline  noise  from  the  afterburning  vOlym- 
pus.  Palliatives  applied  to  date  leave  Con- 
corde ground  noise  som.ev.hat  above  cur- 
rently acceptable  standards. 

Nevrrtheless,  with  all  of  lt8  anticipated 
and  unanticipated  operational  and  economic 
problems,  Concorde  Is  now  coming  on  strong 
a.s  a  contender  for  the  Blue  Ribbon  traffic  of 
the  mid-1970s  and  already  is  the  strongest 
challenger  to  American  domination  of  the 
International  transport  market  In  history. — 

ROBEKT  HOTZ. 


(From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 
Feb.  8, 1971] 

Concorde  Test  Data  CoNnuMs  Designers' 
PREDicrnoNS 
Anglo-French  Concorde  supersonic  trans- 
port will  enter  airline  service  with  a  payload 
of  30.790  lb.  from  ParlB  to  New  York,  with 
full    fuel    reserves.    Engine    improvementa 


scheduled  for  the  41st  airplane  onwards  will 
raise  th-?  payload  to  33  670  lb. 

The  figures  have  been  confirmed  by  an  In- 
tensified, integr.ited  flight  test  program  usini; 
the  French  and  British  prototypes  at  speeds 
to  Mach  2  and  beyond.  Previously  predicted 
performance,  often  viewed  with  skepticism 
by  potential  customers  and  government  offi- 
cials responsible  for  the  estimated  $1.98  bil- 
lion research  and  development  bill,  has  been 
achieved  and  often  exceeded. 

Payload  figures  are  now  being  presented 
to  16  airlines  holding  options  for  74  Con- 
cordes. They  also  are  being  told: 

Concorde  will  cost  $23.8  million  based  on 
1970  prices.  With  airframe  and  engine  spares, 
this  figure  will  rise  to  a  unit  cost  of  about 
$30  million. 

Down  payments  of  5%  will  be  required  on 
contract  signing,  and  50%  sought  prior  to  de- 
livery, though  airline  resistance  to  this  high 
a  level  Is  probable.  Option  payments  will  be 
applied  to  this  sum. 

Manufacturers  are  retaining  a  payload  fig- 
ure of  4,000  lb.  as  a  reasonable  margin  to  al- 
low for  possible  degradation  In  performance 
of  the  production  aircraft  between  now  and 
entry  into  service. 

M.  G.  Wilde.  British  Aircraft  Corp.  chief 
engineer-aerodynamics,  said  that  the  in- 
service  figure.  Is  based  on  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  and  on  an  operating  empty  weight 
of  167.250  lb.,  a  figure  that  has  shown  a  small 
rate  of  Increase  In  development  of  the  air- 
plane. 

Weights  are  based  on  the  U.S.  Federal 
Aviation  Regulations  Part  121.648  mission: 
Parlj  to  New  Ycrk  in  summer,  3.203  naut  mi. 
ISA  plus  5C,  with  a  13  kt.  headwind  and  a 
30  mln.  hold  at  1,500  ft.  Additionally,  there 
Is  a  noise-abatement  cllmbout,  a  250  kt.  re- 
striction below  10,000  ft.,  and  a  200-naut.-ml. 
still-air  diversion  at  30.000  ft. 

Henri  Zlegler.  president  of  Aerospatiale, 
said  contacts  with  airline  customers  since 
flight  test  data  began  to  match  and  Improve 
on  predictions  has  resulted  In  a  marked 
change  of  attitude,  to  optimism  that  Con- 
corde win  actually  enter  airline  service  In 
1974. 

Fleet  IntesraMon  problems  of  the  Concorde 
should  be  tackled  as  a  major  priority  In  1971 
and  1972,  he  said,  and  equal  priority  should 
be  given  to  establishment  of  fare  levels. 

Some  airline  executives  are  worried  that 
the  Concorde's  operating  costs  will  be  double 
those  of  subs^inic  Jet  transports,  such  as  the 
Boeing  707  and  747.  and  that  a  100"  in- 
crease in  co;ti  may  mean  a  100'"^  Increase  In 
fares. 

E.  H.  Burgess,  P.AC  Concorde  sales  dirertor, 
allows  that  Concorde  operating  costs  will  be 
higher  than  subsonic  Jets,  but  maintains 
til  It  a  fare  can  now  be  based  on  present  first- 
t'lass  yields  to  determine  potential  earn'ngs. 
B:eakeven  load  factor  on  a  single-class  110- 
Eeat  version — which  the  manufacturers  are 
"  'w  beelnning  to  refer  to  as  a  superior 
class  configuration — could  be  as  low  as  37'"o, 
he  said. 

Burgess  added  that  a  flrst-class  fare  minus 
10 '"r  for  dilution  would  result  in  a  breakeven 
load  factor  of  42''.  He  predicted  that  by 
1975.  a  108-seat  single-class  airplane  could 
have  a  breakeven  Icar"  factor  of  30"  . 

Bernard  Darrleu  =  .  Concorde  sales  manager 
for  Aerospatiale,  said  operating  costs  and 
breakeven  load  factcrs  have  been  computed 
using  two  cabin  configurations  -  108  and  128 
passengers — according  to  the  standard  ATA- 
cost  formula  and  based  on  a  sales  price  of 
$24  million. 

On  the  North  Atlantic  v.ith  128  passengers 
in  an  ail-tcurlst  arrangement,  direct  oper- 
ating costs  tre  $?  66  per  r.  ut  ml.  and  seat- 
mile  costs  are  2.08  cents  per  naut.  ml. 

Using  total  aircraft  operating  costs.  In- 
cluding intangible  indirect  rpcratlng  costs, 
seat-mile  costs  are  3.32  cants  per  naut.  ml. 
In  comparison,  a  Boeing  747  seat-mile  cost 
computed  with  direct  and  Indirect  costs,  and 


seating  350  passengers,  is  2.4  cents  per  naut 
mi. 

Two  firms  doing  economic  studies  used  a 
tourist  fare  average  of  $208  London  to  New 
York,  for  a  breakeven  load  factor  if  48';  , 
or  61  passengers.  This  is  based  on  a  fare  yield 
diluted  to  90 '"i  to  take  Into  account  non- 
revenue  passengers,  agent  fees,  fare  varia- 
tions due  to  family  rates  and  also  excursion 
rates. 

At  a  configuration  of  108-112  passengers. 
direct  operating  costs  would  be  $2.64  per 
naut.  ml.  and  costs  per  seat  naut.  mi.  would 
be  2.4  cents.  Using  the  present  first-class 
fare  of  $306.70,  minus  lO^o  dilution,  the 
breakeven  load  factor  would  be  37^; . 

The  direct  costs  are  about  what  airlines 
have  been  expecting — 70To  above  those  of  the 
Boeing  707.  The  indirect  cost  figure  in  these 
estimates  Is  60':  above  the  direct.  Since  in- 
direct costs  vary  widely  with  aircraft  size 
and  carrier,  this  level  Is  considered  reason- 
able, although  one  carrier  said  It  would  prob- 
ably use  75-85"', 

With  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Mach 
2  data  now  ansJyzed.  Wilde  said  results  show: 

Flight  test  measurements  are  of  uniform- 
ly good  quality.  They  show  little  statistical 
scatter  in  results  from  Concorde  001  In 
Prance,  and  002  In  Britain. 

Performnnce  mea.surements  show  a  signifi- 
cant Improvement  over  previous  predictions 
in  the  critical  cruise  configuration. 

Olympus  593  engine  flight  performance 
agrees  with  predictions  from  ground  test  and 
the  Avro  Vulcan  V-bomber  flying  testbed. 

Wilde  said  there  is  no  area  of  aerodj-namic 
handling  or  drag  that  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  manufacturers.  Main  task  now  is  to 
relate  test  data  from  the  Concorde  protot\-pe3 
to  preprcxiuctlon  aircraft,  where  nacelle  seal- 
ing is  expected  to  produce  lower  drag. 

Flight  tests  In  subsonic  cruise,  which  Is 
critical  In  view  of  large  am.ount  of  fuel 
consumed,  have  shown  that  prototype  op- 
timum pcrforni,ince  is  close  to  the  produc- 
tion aircraft  lift  coefficient  range.  Analysis 
has  shown  that  no  drag  rise  effects  can  be  dis- 
cerned up  to  at  least  Mach  0.95.  In  seme 
cases,  optimum  specific  range  at  subsonic 
speeds  is  a'oout  1 '',   better  than  predicted. 

Using  present  predictions.  V/ilde  said  pay- 
load  ;  and  weights  should  follow  this  pat- 
tern. Considering  that  4,000  lb.  Is  being  re- 
tained by  BAC  and  Aerospatiale  for  possible 
degradation  in  preprLduclicn  and  production 
versions  not  yet  flying : 


Ei;lne  veriion 

Mk.603 

Mh.612 

Mk.621 

H'Kz\e 

Operalinp  (poun<s). 

tnipiy  weigh! 

Payloid. 

TRA 

.     165  250 
...       30,790 

TRA 

165  250 
32. 730 

TRA 

165,250 
35,670 

Commenting  on  the  payload-versus-drag 
results.  Sir  George  Edwards,  managing  di- 
rector of  British  Aircraft  Corp.,  told  Avia- 
tion Week  &  Space  Technology: 

"There  are  no  comers  of  the  Concorde  en- 
velope yet  explored  that  have  not  been  put 
right,  and  we  Just  do  not  see  any  technical 
problems  that  could  hamper  the  effort." 

Actual  contracting  with  the  customer  air- 
lines Is  a  major  problem.  Despite  the  large 
amounts  of  development  money  Involved, 
there  will  be  no  big  profits  and.  as  Edwards 
put  It:  "We  have  to  ensure  the  continuation 
of  this  firm."  BOAC  now  has  a  draft  con- 
tract for  Initial  negotiations. 

"Right  now,  we  figure  we  have  a  working 
airplane  that  wlU  provide  a  IS-ie'".  return  on 
capital  at  a  60-66%  load  factor,"  he  said. 
"The  airline  that  gets  the  mixed  supersonic- 
subsonic  fieet  requirement  right  is  really  In 
business." 

Engine  noise  will  continue  to  be  a  worry 
to  the  manufacturers,  considering  what  Ed- 
wards calls  "rubber  rules"  that  call  for  leg- 
islation on  decibel  levela  In  a  number  of  dl- 
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rections  to  meet  varingly  defined  environ- 
mental requirements.  Concorde  Is  being  guar- 
anteed to  airlines  and  government  authori- 
ties PS  being  no  nolser  than  the  worst  present 
subsonic  Jet  case— a  Boeing  707-420  fitted 
with  Rolls-Royce  Conway  engines — and  has 
an  in-service  target  of  112  epndb.  maximum 
on  climbout.  approach  and  landing. 

Sideline  noise  will  be  on  the  order  of  113 
epndb. 

THE    SST:    PrBLtC    MONEY PtJBLIC    PRIOEITIES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  continuation  of  funding  for  the 
supersonic  transport  prototype  develop- 
ment program.  After  over  a  year  of  hard 
work.  I  cannot  conclude  that  continu- 
ation funding  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Before  presenting  my  reasons  for  this 
decision,  however,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senators  from  the  State  of 
■Washington  (Mr,  MACNtrsoN  and  Mr. 
Jackson  » .  I  know  the  tremendous  burden 
that  they  carry  as  representatives  of  a 
State  largely  dependent  on  the  aircraft 
industry.  I  know  how  deeply  they  are 
affected  by  the  unemployment  they  see 
among  their  constituents.  These  are 
sensitive  men.  They  care  greatly  for  their 
State.  They  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
and  I  commend  them.  Theirs  was  an 
honest  and  human  battle.  They  have  my 
respect. 

I  have  considered,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, the  various  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  project.  It^  proponents  have  con- 
tended that  this  aircraft  will  eventually 
provide  a  great  deal  of  employment  in 
an  industry  that  is  now  plagued  by  un- 
employment. I  liave  been  told  that  it  will 
favorably  affect  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  have  been  told  that  it  is  efRcient 
and  marketable.  And  I  have  been  told 
that  it  will  be  environmentally  sound. 

Yet,  in  my  analysis  of  these  argu- 
ments, each  of  them  has  proven  liighly 
speculative  and  likely  to  be  defective  in 
the  real  "Aorld.  Let  me  point  out  that  my 
considerations  have  centered  on  one 
basic  issue :  Is  this  an  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  already  scarce  public  funds  and 
is  it  likely  to  produce  a  public  goal 
worthy  of  priority  treatment  in  our 
range  of  n.^tioirtl  needs  I  c:nciuie  "No." 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  ques- 
tion of  why  this  project  must  be  funded 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  The  industry 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  SST  will 
be  a  better  aircraft  than  those  of  other 
nations.  They  have  propounded  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  guaranteed  money- 
maker for  the  airlines.  And  they  have 
promised  that  environmental  problems 
can,  and  will,  be  solved  before  commer- 
cial production  begins. 

If  these  arguments  are  true.  I  ques- 
tion why  the  aviation  industry  cannot 
secure  private  financing  for  such  a  rosy 
investment.  Certainly  private  bankers  are 
now  faced  with  a  shortage  of  prime  bor- 
rowers— as  vdtnesscd  by  the  continual 
decline  in  the  prime  interest  rates. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  their  case  has 
not  been  made  to  the  private  interests  or 
that  it  has  proven  defective.  Former 
Chairman  Arthur  Okun  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
stated  this  argument  succinctly  in  a  re- 
cent statement  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee: 


By  standards  of  the  private  financial  mar- 
ketplace. SST  Is  a  big  project,  but  not  an 
Indigestible  one.  I  frankly  do  not  know 
whether  the  companies  involved  In  SST  de- 
velopment have  made  a  serious  effort  to 
obtain  private  financing.  If  they  have  not. 
the  Congress  should  send  them  out  to  do  so. 
If  they  have,  and  have  failed,  then  they  must 
not  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Investment  bankers  of  this  nation  that  SST 
Is  going  to  be  technically  and  commercially 
sound  and  that  It  Is  going  to  meet  essential 
environmental  standards.  In  the  latter  event, 
the  verdict  of  the  Investment  company  should 
be  decisive.  Try  as  I  may.  I  can  find  no  reason, 
and  I  submit  there  Is  no  reason,  to  justify 
overruling  the  verdict  of  the  marketplace. 

This  and  similar  statements  were 
echoed  by  10  of  this  Nation's  leading 
economists,  including  the  conservative 
economist  Milton  Friedman,  as  they  par- 
ried the  economic  thrusts  of  the  industry. 
Throughout  this  debate.  I  have  not  heard 
mentioned  any  solid  reason  for  public 
financing  of  this  project. 

One  such  argument  related  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Yet,  the  SST  would 
not  help  solve  an  existing  problem  in  this 
area.  Testimony  from  within  the  ad- 
ministration, and  without,  has  indicated 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  is 
sotmd.  that  it  has  not  been  a  material 
factor  in  our  economic  planning  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  that  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
a  problem  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  have  also  heard  proponents  claim  that 
there  must  be  public  funding  lest  our 
Nation  lose  its  superiority  in  interna- 
tional aviation.  This  assumes  too  much. 
■We  faced  a  similar  situation  -with  the  ad- 
vent of  jet  airline  production  in  the  early 
1950's.  Then,  as  now,  we  were  behind 
foreign  producers.  Then,  as  now,  the  In- 
dustry sought  to  feed  at  the  public 
trough.  Then,  as  now,  the  arguments 
were  not  compelling.  Congress  refused  to 
pro\ide  a  public  subsidy  at  that  time; 
yet  within  10  years,  American  aviation 
had  cornered  85  percent  of  the  world 
jet  aircraft  market.  If  the  SST,  any- 
body's SST,  were  as  soimd  a  gamble  as 
the  industry  suggests,  I  feel  certain  that 
private  sources  would  be  most  willing  to 
reap  the  profits. 

Beyond  this,  I  would  llk-^  to  address 
mys'^lf  to  a  related  argument.  The  indus- 
try has  vociferously  claimed  that  we  must 
provide  public  funds  b?caus9  th?  gov- 
ernments of  Russia  and  France  are 
financing  competing  projects.  Neither 
of  these  nations,  however,  have  th°  pri- 
vate Industries  nor  the  private  capital 
to  undcrtak?  the  project  otherwise.  Yet 
we  do. 

At  the  same  time,  the  immense  cost  of 
those  foreign  projects  and  the  consequent 
drain  on  those  governments'  limited  re- 
sources dictate  that  this  will  be  a  one 
shot  deal.  The  U.S.  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  now  has  several  families  of  mar- 
ketable aircraft  on  which  to  r?ly — air- 
craft whose  markets  will  be  substantially 
unaffected  by  the  SST— and  U.S.  indus- 
try has  the  kn:.w-how  and  the  capital  to 
undertake  research  and  developm.nit  for 
new  generations  of  marketable  aircraft 
in  fields  like  short-haul  aviation.  This 
mark.'t  for  instance  is  untouched:  and 
m.ay  be  the  real,  future  world  aviation 
market. 


I  am  not  convinced  that  there  is  a 
bona  fide  market  for  the  SST  at  this 
time.  Much  has  been  made  of  increased 
efficiency  due  to  its  speed.  Yet,  BOAC 
and  Air  France,  two  airlines  which 
jumped  in  early  to  purchase  options  on 
the  Concorde,  have  now  indicated  that 
they  doubt  whether  it  can  be  operated 
profitably.  In  the  case  of  BOAC,  it  is 
unlik  ly  that  these  options  will  be  can- 
celed, however.  BOAC  is  a  government- 
own,  d  ail- line.  And  I  am  aware  that 
American  airlines  have  experienced  de- 
clining enthusiasm  for  the  SST  along 
these  same  lines. 

We  must  remember  that  the  cost  of 
this  aircraft  to  the  airlines  was  original- 
ly projected  at  around  $40  million.  Now 
it  locks  like  the  cost  will  be  between 
$50  to  $60  million  per  copy.  Consider  the 
irony  of  the  Goverrmient  having  to  sub- 
.sidiZ^  the  private  purchase  of  privately 
produced  aircraft  financed  with  public 
fundi.  The  American  taxpayer  deserves 
better  than  this. 

Th''  industry  also  contends  that  the 
Go'v'ernment  stands  to  recoup  its  invest- 
ment as  soon  as  the  aircraft  goes  into 
commercial  production.  With  an  invest- 
ment originally  projected  at  $1.3  billion 
for  the  Goverrunent  share,  over  500  of 
these  aircraft  would  have  to  be  sold 
before  the  public  gets  a  return  on  its 
investment.  Even  the  most  optimistic 
analyst  could  not  foresee  this  happen- 
ing before  1985  or  later,  if  at  all.  And 
at  what  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer? 
As  each  of  us  has  known  over  the  past 
decade,  the  dollar  has  a  way  of  shrink- 
ing mightily  over  this  length  of  time. 

I  cannot  find  msiny  industry  spokes- 
men who  are  genuinely  optimistic  about 
selling  a  sufficient  number  of  SST's  for 
the  public  to  recoup  its  investment.  With 
the  costs  of  government  continually  ris- 
ing at  all  levels,  can  we  ask  the  taxpayers 
to  undertake  such  a  risk? 

Then  there  Is  the  employment  ques- 
tion. Estimates  have  varied  on  the 
amoimt  of  employment  actually  Involved 
in  consideration  of  the  SST.  Realistic 
estimates  of  the  direct  employment  im- 
pact indicate  that  continuation  of  the 
program  would  provide  13,000  jobs  in  an 
Industry  with  several  hundred  thousand 
unemployed.  Another  80,000  or  so  jobs 
might  be  provided  at  some  time  in  the 
next  decade  if  the  aircraft  goes  into  com- 
mercial production;  and  If  sufficient  air- 
craft can  be  sold.  These  questions  are 
highly  speculative,  however,  and  I  find 
myself  hard  put  to  feed  that  speculation 
with  $290  million  of  the  taxpayer's  mon- 
ey this  year  and  prospects  for  at  least 
several  hundred  million  more  by  1975. 
I  find  this  especially  hard  to  take  when 
I  see  that  the  administration  requested 
only  $106  million  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol last  year  and  only  $85  million  for 
consimier  protection.  I  find  it  hard  to 
take  when  I  find  that  manpower  retrain- 
ing programs  and  mine  safety  programs 
are  still  imderf  unded.  Also,  I  find  It  hard 
to  take  when  I  ccnsider  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  asking  for  any  further 
appropriation  for  rurrl  sewer  and  water 
systems  this  year.  If  we  were  really  con- 
cerned about  unemployment,  we  would 
use  this  money  for  needed  projects  de- 
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signed  to  produce  jobs  now,  not  a  decade 
from  now.  The  eminent  conservative 
economist,  Milton  Friedman,  addressed 
himself  to  this  issue  in  a  recent  state- 
ment to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
stating  that — 

The  so-called  employment  effects  involve  a, 
fallacy  of  composition.  The  funds  spent  on 
the  SST  win  have  to  come  from  somewhere. 
Extra  employment  on  the  SST  will  be  off- 
set by  smaller  employment  elsewhere.  Our 
objective  should  not  be  Jobs  but  productive 
Jobs  and  that  objective  is  best  achieved  by 
the  test  of  the  market  not  by  government 
subsidization  of  leaf-raking  Jobs — and  If  the 
SST  Is  not  commercially  viable  then  Jobs  in 
producing  It  are  the  economic  equivalent  of 
leaf-raklng. 

While  I  am  not  in  complete  agreement 
with  Friedman's  harsh  comparison  with 
"leaf  raking,"  I  do  feel  that  the  subsidiz- 
ing by  the  Government  of  projects  should 
have  a  direct  and  measurable  public  pur- 
pose. To  provide  jobs  for  a  few  now,  with 
speculative  prospects  for  more  employ- 
ment a  decade  from  now,  seems  poor 
justification  for  an  infusion  of  public 
funds  at  this  time  of  national  need. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  identifying 
the  ultimate  public  purpose  to  be  served. 
This  aircraft  will  provide  more  speedy 
transportation  for  transoceanic  flights 
only.  Now  I  ask  my  colleagues  whether 
or  not  the  general  public  has  any  stake 
in  faster  flights  to  another  continent?  I 
think  not.  At  present,  transoceanic  flight 
is  adequate,  if  not  far  better  than  any 
of  our  domestic  transportation  systems. 
There  may  be  a  benefit  for  the  upper- 
echelon  businessman  or  the  regular  in- 
ternational traveler  in  terms  of  time- 
saving.  But  they  are  not  providing  the 
funds  for  this  aircraft:  you  and  I  and 
the  average  taxpayer  are.  When  is  the 
last  time  that  the  average  American 
thought  of  going  to  Europe?  When  is  the 
last  time  that  the  average  American  tax- 
payer thought  it  worth  extra  money  to 
save  3  hours  flying  time  over  the  At- 
lantic? 

I  must  emphasize  that  it  is  crucial  to 
me  to  see  in  this  expenditure  of  funds 
some  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  measurable 
by  the  elimination  of  a  current  national 
problem.  Yet.  reasonable  figures  show 
that  only  3  to  6  percent  of  American  tax- 
payers have  any  reasonable  expectation 
of  ever  using  the  SST.  And  those  that  can 
expect  to,  can  anticipate  paying  a  fair 
premium  over  the  current  prevailing 
fares  on  other  aircraft.  This  seems  a  poor 
deal  to  me  for  the  taxpayer  in  my  State 
who  works  hard  all  day.  everyday,  and 
may  t-avel  only  as  far  as  Boston  or  New 
York  for  most  of  his  life.  I  must  conclude 
that  this  expenditure  is  a  poor  prospect 
for  the  American  taxpayer  and  a  gross 
misallocation  of  public  funds.  Again,  I 
reiterate  that  if  this  aircraft  had  the 
prospects  that  the  industry  claims  for  it, 
I  feel  certain  that  private  financin;? 
could  be  arranged. 

At  the  heart  of  my  judgment,  is  the 
suspicion  that  seeking  public  funds  of- 
fered the  industry  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance and  great€st  convenience.  I  men- 
tioned earlier  that  the  original  estimate 
for  prototype  production  was  for  $1.3 
billion  in  Government  funds.  Now.  in- 
formed sources  Indicate  that  current 
problems  are  such  that  the  Government's 
share    of   prototype    development   costs 


could  go  as  high  as  $3  to  $5  billion.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  am  quite  accustomed  to  this 
type  of  accounting.  But  I  believe  from 
past  experience  that  the  chances  are  ex- 
tremely strong  that  the  Government's — 
the  taxpayer's — share  of  this  project 
could  well  reach  $5  billion  before  we  are 
done.  And  I  cannot  stand  aside  and  see 
this  happen.  Nor  can  I  justify  such  a  risk 
in  terms  of  other  vital  national  priorities. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  some  of 
the  real  transportation  problems  that 
this  Nation  faces.  Rural  America  is  dying. 
Despite  our  past  efforts  and  our  belated 
attempts  to  stem  this  tide,  we  have  not 
yet  provided  those  transportation  serv- 
ices which  would  make  it  reasonable  for 
most  industries  to  locate  in  rural  Amer- 
ica: Industries  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  its  revival.  I  can  speak  from  the 
experience  of  years  of  frustration  on  this 
point.  One  hundred  years  ago,  my  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire  was  serviced  by 
an  eflBcient  rail  system  providing  both 
passenger  and  freight  services.  Yet  to- 
day, there  is  not  one  passenger  train 
left  in  the  State:  and  I  am  now  in  the 
process  of  fighting  several  petitions  be- 
fore the  ICC  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
few  remaining  freight  lines. 

Now  modem  technology  has  provided 
other  modes  of  transportation  to  counter 
tills  loss,  as  Senators  know:  yet  New 
Hampshire  is  not  serviced,  to  this  day, 
with  a  completed  north-south  interstate 
highway  or  by  any  primary  highway  run- 
ning from  east  to  west  in  the  entire  State. 
What  alternatives  are  there  for  the  ship- 
per or  for  the  industry  that  New  Hamp- 
shire so  dearly  hopes  to  attract?  Very 
few.  Yet,  New  Hampshire  is  a  State  with 
much  natural  beauty.  Many  feel  that  its 
tourist  industry  would  compensate  for  a 
lack  of  new  industi^y.  Yet,  tourism  is  de- 
pendent on  the  roads  that  we  do  not 
have.  Some  say  that  air  transportation 
might  alleviate  this  lack:  yet.  we  may  be 
fortunate  at  the  year's  end  to  be  left 
with  any  substantial  certificated  air  serv- 
ice at  all.  And  even  if  our  air  service 
pattern  improves,  New  Hampshire  is 
faced  with  an  enormous  capital  expense 
in  furnishing  adequate  airports. 

The  airport  at  Lebanon,  for  instance, 
was  eligible  for  a  grant  over  $,^0,000  under 
the  Airport  and  Airways  Development 
Act  this  year.  The  necessary  processing 
had  been  completed  when  Lebanon  had 
to  withdraw  its  application  because  it 
could  not  raise  the  matching  funds.  So 
today,  one  of  the  3  year-round  certifi- 
cated airports  in  the  State  is  without 
adequate  taxiways.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
this  airport  was  the  scene  of  a  tragic  air 
crash.  "The  cause,  lack  of  an  ILS  system. 
It  was  only  through  the  consistent  efforts 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  and  cher- 
ished friend  from  New  Hampshire.  Sena- 
tor NoRRis  Cotton,  that  this  system, 
basic  to  the  operation  of  any  modem 
airport,  will  finally  be  installed  this 
summer. 

I  could  go  on  and  on:  but  the  points 
that  I  have  raised  are  relevant  to  this 
consideration.  We  have  already  spent 
over  $860  million  in  public  funds  for  the 
SST.  We  are  now  asked  to  spend  at  least 
$500  million,  and  possibly  as  much  as  $4 
billion  more,  over  the  next  few  years  to 
develop  two  prototype  aircraft  of  benefit 
to  very  few.   Yet,  most  States  of   the 


Union,  like  New  Hampshire,  face  a 
genuine  crisis  in  both  short-haul  trans- 
portation and  mass  transportation. 
Could  not  this  money  be  better  spent  In 
these  areas? 

Congress  authorized  $400  million  for 
mass  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  current  fiscal  year.  But 
the  administration  asked  only  $200  mil- 
lion and  only  reluctantly  accepted  more 
for  this  vital  woik.  Yet  these  funds  were 
designed  to  fill  a  vital  public  need  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  millions  of 
American  taxpayers.  Parsimony  for  such 
programs  coupled  with  spendthrift  pro- 
visions for  the  SST,  a  project  that  might 
best  be  undertaken  privately,  strike  me  as 
patent  nonsense.  I  cannot  agree. 

Again.  I  return  to  my  example  of  the 
State  of  Isew  Hampshire.  Under  the  con- 
servative estimate  of  a  Federal  allocation 
of  $1.3  billion  for  the  SST,  an  amount  of 
$4.3  million  will  come  from  the  pockets 
of  New  Hampshire  taxpayers.  What  can 
they  expect  in  return?  About  all  that  can 
happen  at  best  will  be  the  preservation 
of  a  miserable  status  quo  in  our  trans- 
poration  situation.  At  worst,  the  current 
trend  can  continue,  leaving  us  with  al- 
most no  transportation  ba.se. 

And  if  the  costs  of  the  Government 
escalate  to  the  level  that  my  experience 
tells  me  they  will.  New  Hampshire's  share 
of  the  boondoggle  will  amount  to  over  $16 
million.  Now  our  State  is  currently  in  a 
fiscal  crisis.  We  are  faced  with  a  multi- 
million-dollar deficit.  Yet,  that  $16  mil- 
lion in  SST  funds  could  eliminate  the 
deficit  almost  completely  in  the  hands  of 
New  Hampshire  taxpayers.  And  yet,  they 
can  gain  nothing  from  prototype  produc- 
tion of  the  SST. 

I  can  find  no  justification,  either  in 
terms  of  real  national  need  or  in  terms 
of  the  welfare  of  my  constituents,  which 
would  compel  me  to  approve  this  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  There  are  too 
many  needs,  including  many  in  the  field 
of  air  transportation,  that  would  require 
these  funds  for  me  to  allocate  them  to 
this  project. 

I  am  not  .saying  that  the  SST  will  not 
fiy:  I  believe  that  it  may.  But  I  prefer 
to  see  its  costs  borne  by  private  interests 
where  they  belong.  The  Government  then 
will  be  free  from  the  real  risk  of  financing 
an  unsuccessful  venture  and  will  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  more 
legitimate  public  interests. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  the  words 
of  the  president  of  one  of  the  world's 
major  surlines: 

Finally,  if  our  country  must  make  a  choice 
between  appropriations  for  improvements  of 
our  airways-airport  systems  or  furthering  the 
development  of  the  SST.  then  there  Is  no 
question  that  airways- airports  must  be  the 
choice.  In  summation,  the  provision  of  com- 
pletely adequate  airways  and  airports  In  this 
country  must  take  precedence  over  any  other 
consideration  If  the  vigor  of  our  economy  is 
to  be  maintained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

QUOBUM    CALL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  request 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be 
taken  equally  out  of  the  time  allotted  to 
both  sides. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Hart)  . 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  shall  speak  only  very  briefly. 

As  we  approach  this  vote,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  join  with  the  many  others  who 
have  thanked  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  giving  focus  and  direction 
to  the  effort  to,  if  not  establish  a  claim 
to  sanity  in  all  things,  at  least  a  claim 
to  sanity  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
of  the  resources  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular question. 

The  symbolism  of  the  supersonic 
transport  is  vast.  Quite  aside  from  the 
question  of  environmental  conse- 
quences— indeed,  even  aside  from  the 
raw  question  of  economics,  even  if  these 
two  issues  were  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
ship — there  is  a  very  broad  feeling  in 
this  country  that  there  are  other  things 
which  will  work  and  that  there  are  other 
things  which  will  not  damage  the  en- 
vironment which  are  vastly  more  needed 
by  a  majority  of  Americans  than  this 
ship.  I  suggest  that  perhaps  on  that  basis 
alone  we  should  get  busy  shelving  this 
ship. 

If  the  day  comes  when  we  have  met 
the  problems  of  the  man  who  does  not 
have  the  money  to  get  a  ride  in  any  kind 
of  airplane,  even  though  he  has  worked 
all  his  life,  and  if  we  have  arranged  sur- 
face transportation  in  urban  centers  that 
permit  him,  with  his  money,  to  get  to 
the  airport,  if  we  do  a  lot  of  these  things, 
then  we  can  look  to  the  shelf  and  ask 
ourselves  if  it  is  now  time  to  take  up 
again  the  development  of  a  ship  which 
will  serve  relatively  few,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  President,  all  has  been  said  that 
possibly  could  be  said  on  this  Issue,  not 
just  in  the  days  Immediately  past  but 
also  in  the  months  and  the  several  years 
over  which  time  it  has  been  before  the 
Senate.  I  found  an  editorial  in  yester- 
days' edition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
which  itself  is  very  brief  and  yet.  in  its 
brief  scope,  contains,  I  think,  each  of 
the  points  which  would  persuade  us,  in 
a  few  moments,  to  vote  "no"  on  the  fur- 
ther funding  of  this  ship.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  published  in 
its  issue  of  Tuesday,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Evidence  Sats  No 
The  U.S.  Senate  Is  no  place  for  the  faint- 
hearted this  week,  as  factions  pressure  and 
maneuver  their  way  toward  a  do-or-dl€  vote 
on  continued  funding  for  supersonic  trans- 
port (SST)   development. 

Doubtless  the  decision  will  be  difficult  lor 
some  of  those  senators  not  yet  deeply  com- 
mitted to  one  or  another  side.  Most  of  the 
hotly  debated  questions  remain  as  unclew  as 
ever.  On  both  sides  of  the  Issue.  Congress  haa 


heard  more  than  It  can  possibly  digest  from 
that  popular  breed  of  Washington  cat,  the 
expert  whose  technical  testimony  confirms 
social  and  political  beliefs. 

But  certain  things  can  be  known.  Clearly, 
the  environmental  threats  i>osed  by  the  SST 
are  real  enough  to  be  of  concern  to  many 
thoughtful,  knowledgeable  men.  In  the  realm 
of  international  business,  the  competitive 
threat  from  the  European  air  Industry  simply 
has  not  materialized  as  predicted. 

And  perhaps  most  Important  for  the  Sen- 
ate this  week.  It  is  possible  to  gauge  whether 
the  country  at  large  Is  eager  to  shoulder  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  financial  risk  In 
this  expensive  venture.  By  any  reasonable 
standard,  the  answer  is  no.  After  all  this 
time  and  all  this  wrangling,  proponents  can 
demonstrate  no  clear  need,  no  firm  demand. 

This  political  truth  was  evident  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  few  days  ago. 
Bound  by  new  procedures  to  put  themselves 
individually  on  record.  House  members 
turned  out  in  vast  numbers  and  declined  to 
commit  any  more  public  money  to  the  proj- 
ect. 

SST  backers  are  saying  that  the  plane  will 
be  built  anj-way,  and  already  are  discussing 
methods  of  independent  financing.  That  is 
well  enough,  if  environmental  dangers  can 
be  firmly  oontroUed. 

But  the  question  for  the  Senate  Is  what 
the  federal  role  shall  be.  The  message  from 
the  House — both  In  the  new  representatives 
elected  In  November  and  In  the  behavior  of 
veterans  newly  on  record — Is  that  much  of  the 
country  feels  there  are  better  ways  to  spend 
the  money,  better  ways  Indeed  to  move  to- 
ward the  aerospace  eminence  the  SST  is  said 
to  represent. 

The  call  to  the  Senate  is  as  clear  as  any 
call  has  been  in  this  debate.  The  call  is  to 
vote    no. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  as  he  may 
desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

PRrVZLEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Norman  D.  Dicks,  clerk  to  Senator 
Macnuson,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  yea  and  nay  vote 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QtTORtTM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BtJRDicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  showing 
his  usual  generosity  in  yielding  to  me 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  oppose  his 
position  on  the  SST. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  been  inun- 
dated by  statistics  and  fears,  facts  and 
apprehensions,  data  and  feelings.  The 
supersonic  transport,  commonly  known 
as  the  SST  to  us  all,  has  received  per- 
haps more  attention  and  fanfare,  and 
subsequent  notoriety,  than  it  justly  de- 
serves. I  am  not  here  to  delay  this  body's 
consideration  of  this  issue  oL  whether 
or  not  to  continue  funding  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

All  of  us  are  readily  familiar  with  the 
key  positions  on  each  side  of  this  current 
issue.  I  would,  however,  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  the  findings  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  technology  assess- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram, whose  findings,  I  might  add,  were 
endorsed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics,  the  AIAA. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  prototype 
aircraft,  all  stated  performance  objec- 
tives can  be  met  without  recourse  to  as 
yet  unknown  technology  and  with  as 
high  a  confidence  level  as  on  any  pre- 
vious development  program  prior  to 
flight  tests.  These  objectives  include 
flight  performance,  takeoff  and  landing, 
propulsion  system  efficiencies,  and  en- 
vironmental considerations.  Second, 
given  the  added  data  base  generated 
during  the  prototype  program,  a  tech- 
nically successful  production  SST  can 
be  built.  Third,  full  completion  of  the 
prototype  phase  of  the  program  is  esti- 
mated to  require  an  additional  net  Gov- 
ernment investment  of  about  $250 
million  over  approximately  2  years 
above  the  program  cancellation  costs. 
This  amount  of  money  appears  war- 
ranted in  view  of  the  potential  economic 
return  of  the  follow-on,  privately  fi- 
nanced production  program. 

Fourth,  a  "stretchout"  in  prototype 
fimding  at  this  time  would  cause  exten- 
sive immediate  cost  increases  in  the  pro- 
totype program.  The  resulting  delay  in 
production  aircraft  market  penetration 
would  curtail  total  revenues,  reduce  new 
job  opportimities  and  impair  favorable 
impact  on  international  balance  of  trade. 
Rfth,  abandonment  of  the  U.S.  SST  pro- 
gram could  lead  to  ultimate  takeover  of 
the  United  States  traditional  civil  air- 
craft sales  dominance  by  foreign  interest. 
Sixth,  the  production  of  SST  will  meet 
the  demands  for  increased  intercontinen- 
tal air  travel  during  the  1980's,  while  pro- 
viding a  substantial  gain  in  productivity. 
Seventh,  the  production  SST  is  the  first 
aircraft  development  to  be  dominated  by 
environmental  considerations,  and  its 
critics  have  made  a  valuable  contribution 
in  this  regard.  As  a  result,  the  SST  will 
meet  or  better  all  engine  noise  specifica- 
tions. Lastly,  the  SST  prototype  flight- 
test  program  provides  environmental  re- 
search investigations  which  will  deter- 
mine necessary  stratospheric  data  and 
measure  the  environmental  effects  of  fu- 
ture production  SST  operations.  The  two 
prototype  SST's  will  not  produce  any 
equilibrium  environmental  changes. 

We  are  now  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments of  productivity.  Government  In- 
vestment and  the  return  on  costs,  the 
arguments  over  national  priorities,  the 
balance  of  trade,  noise,  sonic  boom  and 
solar  radiation,  and  general  pollution 
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problems,  as  well  as  the  arguments  about 
jobs  and  dollars. 

We  all  know  that  the  United  States 
now  imports  more  dollars  than  it  exports 
of  such  things  as  ships,  movies,  cameras, 
optics,  consumer  goods  of  various  kinds, 
as  well  as  steel,  food,  feed,  beverages  and 
automobiles.  Our  greatest  export  item  is 
now  aircraft  engines  and  parts.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  that  one  SST 
sold  overseas  will  offset  the  import  of 
20,000  German  Volkswagons  or  200,000 
Japanese  TV  sets.  We  all  know  now  too. 
that  the  Russian  TD-144  and  the  French- 
British  Concorde  are  already  flying.  So 
it  becomes  now  a  question  of  when  and 
perhaps  whether  Americans  will  fly  a 
supersonic  transport  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, rather  than  one  made  by  Russians 
or  French  or  British. 

The  Russian  SST  is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin commercial  flights  to  India  in  Octo- 
ber of  this  year,  which  is  much  sooner 
than  anyone  predicted  a  few  months  ago 
and  at  least  3  years  of  the  SST  service 
planned  by  the  English  and  French  Con- 
corde. When  will  an  American  SST  even 
be  ready  for  test  flying  let  alone  sched- 
uled service?  The  American  SST  as  we 
know  is  designed,  not  as  a  technological 
showpiece,  although  it  is  that,  but  as  a 
soundly  marketable  product,  an  assured 
profitmaker      and      foreign      exchange 
earner  for  Uncle  Sam  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  I  do  not  need  to  belabor  you 
about  these  points,  because  they  have  «dl 
been  heard  before  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  most  familiar  arguments,  however, 
have  revolved  around  the  issue  of  en- 
vironmental pollution.  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  to  pollute  further 
this  world  of  ours.  No  sensible  American 
would  argue  in  favor  of  pollution.  If 
supersonic  travel  is  indeed  hostile  to  the 
environment,    it    should    not    be    en- 
couraged. What  we  are  really  talking 
about  here  is  completing  the  construc- 
tion of  two  experimental  SST  aircraft 
already  partially  built.  They  should  be 
completed  in  order  to  answer  all  of  the 
questions  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered  until  we  put  those  two  test 
models  in  the  air.  Some  experts  have 
pointed  out  that  the  automobiles  which 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  drive  home 
from   the   office   each   evening  produce 
more  pollution  than  tlie  entire  projected 
fleet  of  500  SST's  traveling  the  same  dis- 
tance. But  we  shall  not  fully  know  the 
answers  to  these  kinds  of  questions  until 
we  put  those  two  aircraft  in  the  air  and 
Investigate    their    effects.    A   statement 
made  by  Martin  Van  Buren  when  he  was 
still  Governor  of  New  York  in  a  letter  to 
President  Andrew  Jackson  in  1829  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  at  this 
time. 

As  you  well  know  Mr.  President,  railroad 
carriages  are  pulled  at  the  enormous  speed 
of  15  miles  per  hour  by  engines  which  In  ad- 
dition to  endangering  life  and  limb  of  pas- 
sengers roar  and  snort  their  way  through  the 
countryside  setting  fire  to  the  crops  scaring 
the  livestock  and  frightening  women  and 
children.  The  Almighty  certainly  never  In- 
tended that  people  should  travel  at  such 
breakneck  speed. 

In  a  book  entitled  "A  History  of  Inven- 
tion" which  was  published  in  1962,  Egon 
Larson  reported  the  fpllowing: 


When  they  tried  to  build  the  first  long- 
distance passenger  and  freight  train  from 
Manchester  to  Liverpool,  a  great  campaign 
of  abuse  began.  It  was  claimed  that  the  ter- 
rible spectacle  of  a  locomotive  rushing  by 
would  efiect  people  and  aulmeas:  ladies 
would  have  miscarriages,  cows  would  cease 
to  give  milk,  hens  would  lay  no  more  eggs, 
the  poisoned  air  from  the  engine  would  kill 
all  the  livestock  in  the  district  as  well  as 
the  birds  and  the  trees  and  houses  along  the 
line  would  be  set  on  fire  by  the  sparks. 

This  is  some  of  what  we  have  heard 
about  the  effects  of  the  SST.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  no  nation  can  progress  If 
its  actions  are  predicated  on  seme  vague 
fears  of  the  future.  The  continuation  of 
the  supersonic  prototype  program  can 
resolve  all  those  fears  that  we  harbor 
and  this  program  can  serve  as  a  base  for 
future  progress.  To  default  now,  to  re- 
tire from  the  international  competition, 
is  neither  in  the  spirit  nor  the  tradition 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
aviation  where  we  have  led  the  world 
since  the  inception  of  this  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  the  SST. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
to  be  taken  from  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  ^xr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  today  was 
the  subject  of  extensive  public  debates 
last  year.  Out  of  those  debates  emerged 
three  major  objections  to  continued  Fed- 
eral support  of  the  SST. 

First  is  the  serious  c'oubt  about  the  air- 
craft's effect  on  the  environment.  It  has 
been  argued  that  ccnstructioa  of  two 
prototypes  will  give  us  the  answer  to 
the  environmental  questions  and  that  no 
construction  beyond  the  prototype  stage 
v,111  be  authorized  if  these  answers  are 
not  satisfactory.  But  the  construction 
of  two  prototypes  will  not  tell  us  about 
the  effect  of  500  SST's  making  regular 
commercial  flights.  This  is  the  essential 
environmental  question.  Until  it  is  an- 
swered the  continued  Federal  subsidy  of 
the  SST  runs  the  risk  of  being  a  subsidy 
of  environmental  pollution. 

Second,  there  is  a  traditional  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  Federal  subsidies 
for  commercial  projects.  Doubts  about 
the  SST's  effect  on  the  environment  are 
now  matched  by  equally  serious  doubts 
about  its  prospects  as  a  commercially 
viable  product. 

Having  faith  in  our  enterprise  system, 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry, smd  our  private  financial  institu- 
tions, I  am  persuaded  that  if  this  plane  is 


the  aviation  wonder  its  proponents  claim, 
adequate  financing  of  the  prototype  and 
the  production  stages  will  be  available  in 
private  markets. 

Finally,  there  is  the  crucial  issue  of  na- 
tional priorities.  We  are  dealmg  with  the 
allocation  of  a  portion  of  limited  Federal 
resources.  We  are  faced,  too,  with  the 
task  of  funding  of  urgent  domestic  pro- 
grams which  have  been  starved.  We  can- 
not have  it  all  ways.  Millions — perhaps 
billions — of  dollars  spent  in  the  future  for 
development,  and  perhaps  lat€r  for  the 
production,  of  SST's  would  be  moneys  di- 
verted from  schools,  housing,  health, 
mass  transit,  and  other  real  and  immedi- 
ate pubhc  needs. 

Some  argue  that  it  is  important  to  be 
first  in  aviation.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
can  be  first  in  aviation,  and  without  this 
subsidy ;  besides,  it  is  more  important  to 
be  first  in  curbing  infant  mortality.  It  is 
more  important  to  be  first  in  mass  transit 
and  in  safe  and  livable  cities.  It  is  more 
important  to  clean  the  air  than  to  risk 
filling  it  with  poison  and  with  noise. 

Last  year  the  President  vetoed  a  man- 
power bill  primarily  because  of  its  public 
service  employment  section.  There  is  no 
place  in  modem  America,  the  President 
said,  "for  permanent  subsidized  employ- 
ment." Now  the  administration  argues 
that  we  must  continue  to  subsidize  the 
SST  to  subsidize  jobs  in  the  aircraft 
industry. 

That  is  an  argument  that  can  be  made 
in  support  of  all  commercial  projects,  and 
the  Government  cannot  support  all.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment to  determine  national  priorities  and 
allocate  our  resources  accordingly.  I  sug- 
gest it  is  more  important  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  create  jobs  in  schools,  in 
hospitals,  and  in  the  myriad  of  public 
agencies  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  the 
growing  demands  for  public  ser\ices. 

Above  all  else,  the  Senate  is  faced  to- 
day with  an  issue  of  symbolic  impor- 
tance. The  same  issues,  the  same  argu- 
ments, were  debated  last  year.  Last  No- 
vember the  Senate,  responding  to  the 
wishes  of  millions  of  Americans,  voted  to 
end  the  Federal  subsidy  for  the  SST. 
Nothing  has  changed  since  then— noth- 
ing except  the  infusion  of  massive 
amounts  of  money  in  a  lobbying  cam- 
paign. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  special 
interests  lobbying,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  central  issues  are  the  same  as 
they  were  last  November.  The  public 
awaits  the  Senate's  reaction  to  these 
same  issues  after  4  months  of  intensive, 
well-financed  lobbying.  At  stake,  there- 
fore, today  in  the  Senate  is  not  only 
the  question  of  whether  we  will  help  to 
reorder  national  priorities,  but  a  question 
of  public  confidence  in  the  abihty  of  our 
public  institutions  to  represent  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

There  have  been  few  other  issues  in 
which  questions  cf  national  priorities  and 
political  power  have  been  so  clearly  de- 
lineated. The  Senate  has  a  chance  today 
to  restate,  in  forceful  terms,  its  commit- 
ment to  the  use  of  scarce  national  re- 
sources for  national  needs.  It  has  a 
chance  to  reject  the  notion  that  ma- 
chines equal  progress.  We  can,  if  we  but 
have  the  will,  make  ourselves  the  mas- 
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ters  of  our  technology  instead  of  its  vic- 
tims. 

The  Senate  today  can  serve  notice  that 
national  prion  ties  will  not  be  swamped 
in  a  flood  of  propaganda,  high  pressure 
lobbying,  and  arm  twisting.  We  can  end 
the  arguments  which  say  that  once  funds 
are  committed  to  a  project,  it  must  be 
carried  through  to  its  end,  no  matter 
what  that  end  is. 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  fantastic  re- 
sources— of  money,  manpower,  and 
technology.  Our  political  system  is  the 
soundest  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of 
man.  Yet  people  in  our  Nation  see  a  dif- 
ference between  things  ar  they  are  and 
things  as  they  really  could  be.  When  we 
travel  over  our  country  and  sec  that  the 
air  and  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  are  filled 
with  poisons,  that  some  people  do  not 
receive  adequate  medical  care  because 
they  cannot  afford  it,  when  the  walk  at 
home  from  the  bus  stop  is  a  moment  of 
fear  in  the  daily  lives  of  many,  people 
ask  why.  and  they  look  to  their  govern- 
ments for  an  answer. 

Congress  has  not  been  faced  with  an 
issue  of  such  symbolic  importance  in 
many  years.  People  everywhere  are  ask- 
ing why.  People  everywhere  are  looking 
to  the  Senat<^  today  for  more  hope.  They 
want  to  feel  that  we  can  and  we  will  close 
that  gap  between  things  as  they  are  and 
as  they  really  can  be.  They  want  to  have 
more  faith  in  our  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment. 

I  submit  that  the  issue  is  not  only  the 
preservation  of  our  atmosphere,  it  Is  not 
only  the  need  to  reorder  national  priori- 
ties, it  is  not  only  the  question  of  public 
subsidies  for  private  ventures.  Because 
of  all  these  concerns,  but  also  because 
of  the  need  to  renew  public  confidence  in 
public  institutions,  the  Senate  should 
again  oppose  Federal  funding  for  devel- 
opment of  the  supersonic  transport. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

WHO    NEBDS    THE    SST?— AMERICA    DOES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
posal now  before  us  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  two  prototype  models  of 
the  SST  has  had  a  thorough  airing  Over 
the  past  months  we  have  heard  all  the 
conceivable,  and  even  some  inconceiv- 
able, arguments  that  could  be  brought  up 
In  an  effort  to  defeat  this  program  and 
surrender  America's  valuable  lead  in  the 
world's  air  transport  Industry. 

We  have  heard  claims  that  there  is  a 
powerful  lobby  working  for  the  SST.  If 
so,  I  hope  they  are  correct.  For  if  there 
ever  was  a  need  for  a  high-powered  pro- 
gram of  public  education  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation,  this  is  one  issue  where  it 
exists. 

But  let  us  not  pretend,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  has  not  been  an  even  more 
powerful  anti-SST  lobby  working  in  all 
50  States  of  this  country  for  more  than 
a  year.  And  I  would  remind  the  Members 
that  the  funding  for  this  program  was 
discussed  and  approved  for  more  than  10 
years  without  charges  of  pollution,  skin 
cancer,  and  related  charges  being 
brought  to  public  notice.  If  there  is  an 
i>S'r  lobby  functioning  today,  it  is  a  lobby 
Which  was  created  to  flU  a  national  need 
T^'lv^®  true  fact  concerning  the  SST. 
u  there  is  an  SST  lobby  functioning  to- 


day, it  was  made  necessary  by  hysterical 
and  unsupported  claims  from  opponents 
of  this  program  who  have  done  their  best 
to  make  it  a  terminal  point  in  a  nation- 
wide fight  against  air  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  conserva- 
tionist for  all  of  my  adult  hft.  Long  be- 
fore the  words  "ecology"  and  "pollution" 
became  prominent  in  practically  all  pub- 
lic discussions,  I  was  known  in  my  na- 
tive State  of  Arizona  as  a  nature  lover. 
I  might  state  that  my  political  opponents 
sometimes  waxed  derisive  in  alluding  to 
my  concern  for  my  beloved  desert  land 
and  my  interest  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  the  other  scenic  wonders  of  my 
State.  For  example,  I  have  been  known 
at  times  as  a  "desert  rat."  I  have  also 
been  known  as  "a  Grand  Canyon  buff." 
Both  names  were  applied  in  efforts  to 
belittle  my  concern  for  nature's  wonders. 
But  I  was  proud  of  them  at  the  time.  I 
am  even  prouder  of  them  today. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  attempting 
to  point  out  here  is  that  I  yield  to  no 
one — whether  he  be  a  member  of  the 
Sierra  Club  or  the  Friends  of  the  Earth 
or  whatever  some  of  these  new  groups 
like  to  call  themselves — in  my  concern  as 
a  conservationist. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  me  to  go  into  this 
past  liistory  of  a  personal  nature.  But 
I  feel  it  is  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  opponents  of  the  SST  are  making 
such  a  concerted  effort  to  make  it  appear 
that  anyone  who  votes  for  this  needed 
program  of  progress  is  automatically 
against  conservation  and  either  in  favor 
of  polluting  our  environment  or  indiffer- 
ent to  the  possibility  that  such  might  be 
the  case  in  the  development  of  American 
SST. 

So  let  me  state  now,  in  the  conclud- 
ing hours  of  this  very  prolonged  and 
intense  debate  on  the  SST,  that  I  vote 
for  it  with  not  a  single  qualm  as  to  its 
possible  effect  on  the  earth's  atmosphere 
or  the  stratosphere.  If  there  were  even 
a  question  of  a  doubt  I  would  be  opposed 
to  this  program.  But  after  listening  to 
and  reading  through  all  the  arguments 
about  what  the  SST  might  do  to  the 
,atmosphere,  the  stratosphere,  the  radia- 
tion levels,  and  so  forth,  I  am  convinced 
that  these  arguments  have  no  validity 
and  were  raised,  some  of  them  on  the 
basis  of  only  a  20,000-to-l  probability,  in 
an  effort  to  defeat  this  program  through 
misrepresentation. 

My  background,  Mr.  President,  also  in- 
cludes considerable  experience  in  the 
field  of  aviation.  As  a  retired  major  gen- 
eral in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  a  pilot  of 
many  years'  standing,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  fly  more  than  100  types  of 
American-built  planes,  including  some 
that  are  capable  of  flying  at  supersonic 
speeds.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body,  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  keep  up  on  all  of  the  new 
and  projected  developments  in  the  field 
of  aviation,  both  military  and  civilian. 

And  I  draw  upon  that  experience,  Mr. 
President,  to  say  that  an  American  SST 
is  not  only  feasible  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  There  will  be  SST's  in  our  fu- 
ture— yes,  yours  and  mine — the  only 
question  is  whether  they  will  be  American 
SST's  or  British-French  SST's  or  Rus- 
sian SST's. 


I  have  noticed  that  many  of  the  more 
exaggerated  claims  of  the  SST's  critics 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
will  be  fleets  of  these  supersonic  giants 
all  flying  at  the  same  time  and  for  many 
hours  a  day.  Let  us  assume  that  SST 
fleets  grow  out  of  the  SST  models  which 
the  Russians  and  the  French  and  the 
British  are  already  flying.  For  the  sake 
of  argument,  let  us  grant  that  these  enor- 
mous and  highly  improbable  fleets  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  atmosphere  and 
the  stratosphere.  In  such  a  case,  it  would 
be  imperative  for  this  country  to  at  least 
have  SST  prototypes  available  so  that 
we  could  make  our  own  tests  and  devise 
ways  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  effects 
of  the  SST  fleets  launched  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  cer- 
tainly think  we  can  agree  that  any  pollu- 
tion resulting  from  planes  built  and  flown 
in  Europe  wUl  not  confine  their  con- 
tamination, if  any,  to  the  geography  over 
which  they  fly.  If  an  American  SST  fleet 
would  pollute  the  environment,  a  Riisslan 
fleet  would  pollute  the  same  environ- 
ment. If  an  American  SST  would  cause 
skin  cancer,  a  French  or  British  SST 
woiild  cause  skin  cancer. 

I  think  it  is  important,  Mr.  President, 
to  remember  at  all  times  that  we  are  not 
here  voting  on  the  future  conduct  of 
aviation  agencies  In  other  countries. 

There  is  a  great  confusion  on  tlie  part 
of  the  public  on  this  matter.  Many 
Americans  seem  to  think  that  if  we  de- 
feat this  fimdlng  proposal  here  in  the 
Senate  that  we  will  be  killing  the  advent 
of  supersonic  air  travel  throughout  the 
world.  This,  of  course.  Is  ridiculous.  Other 
coimtries  are  already  flying  their  SST's 
and  reaching  for  future  sales  in  the 
American  market.  If  you  do  not  believe 
me  all  you  have  to  do  Is  pick  up  the 
March  8  issue  of  the  magazine,  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  and  turn 
to  pages  86  and  87.  There  you  will  find 
a  double-page,  multicolored  advertise- 
ment for  the  Russian  SST,  the  TU-144. 
Not  only  have  the  Russians  produced  and 
are  flying  an  SST,  they  are  already  ad- 
vertising It  for  sale  in  American  maga- 
zines. 

What  this  means,  Mr.  President,  Is 
plain  enough:  the  Russians  are  seri- 
ous in  their  bid  to  take  over  Ameri- 
can civilian  aviation  markets.  They  un- 
doubtedly understand  that  they  are 
shooting,  not  just  for  the  SST  market  but 
for  the  market  en  all  planes  in  that  same 
family  which  will  come  after  the  TU- 
144. 

In  this  simple  funding  of  prototype 
program  we  can  take  a  small  step  toward 
catching  up  in  this  vital  field.  If  we 
vote  It  down.  I  believe  we  are  sacrificing 
future  markets  which  will  involve  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  sales,  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  salaries,  and  wages  and  many 
thousands  of  jobs  which  would  other- 
wise have  gone  to  workers  in  the  Ameri- 
can aerospace  industry. 

I  say  that  on  this  vote,  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  everything  to  lose  and  very  little  to 
gain.  However,  our  situation  vls-a-vls  the 
French,  British,  and  Rassian  is  such 
that  we  need  to  take  advantage  of  what- 
ever nttle  gains  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  should 
like  to  voice  another  concern  with  re- 
gard to  the  effort  to  defeat  the  SST  and 
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have  America  turn  her  back  on  a  field  in 
which  she  has  held  the  world  leadership 
for  many  years.  I  believe  that  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  drive  which  is 
aimed  at  making  this  country  isolation- 
ist again,  making  it  withdraw  and  pull 
back  from  her  honorable  international 
commitments,  making  her  relinquish  her 
No.  1  position  as  a  world  power.  It  strikes 
me  that  many  of  those  opposed  to  the 
SST  are  the  same  people  who  would  have 
us  withdraw  precipitiously  from  Indo- 
china, cut  down  our  commitments  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  re- 
linquish our  precarious  position  of  nu- 
clear parity  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  light  against  the  SST  as  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  making  this  Nation  a 
second  or  possible  a  third-class  factor 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

In  connection  with  this  debate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  brief  background  statement 
on  SST  environmental  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Brief  BACKOBoirNo  of  the  Commerci  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Board  and  the  CTAB  Panel 
ON    SST    Envieonmkntal    Research,    U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce 
(Prepared  by  Frank  CacclapagUa.  Jr.,  Execu- 
tive Director,  CTAB,  Feb.  22,  1971) 
"I  consider  this  citation  relating  directly 
to  the  activities  of  the  Commerce  Technical 
Advisory  Board  which  .  .  .  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  the  Oommerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Nation." 

With  these  worda  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, In  1966,  accepted  the  Industrial  Sci- 
ence Award  from  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  "for  slgnlfl- 
cantly  increasing  the  communication  be- 
tween science  and  Industry  to  benefit  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population  In  meeting  human 
needs  and  aspirations." 

BACKGROTTND 

The  Commerce  Technical  Advisory  Board 
or  CTAB,  as  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  well 
known  In  scientific  and  government  circles, 
was  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  January  1963  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Board 
was  created  In  view  of  the  Increasing  Impor- 
tance of  science  and  technology  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  growth  and  the  action  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  develop 
poUcies  and  programs  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Nation's  scientific  and  tech- 
nological capability  and  to  stimulate  Its  use 
In  Indxistry  and  commerce.  Specifically,  it 
was  Intended  that  CTAB  should  bring  out- 
side views  to  bear  on  the  technical  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  assess  the 
future  and  continuing  role  of  Its  scientific 
and  technical  agencies,  and  consider  the  In- 
teraction of  economic  and  business  matters 
with  research  and  development.  In  order  to 
promote  economic  growth,  the  Board  was  also 
to  suggest  ways  to  stimulating  research  and 
development  by  private  Industry  for  private 
Industry  and  to  advise  on  sf)eclfio  technical 
piroblems  of  major  material  significance  as 
they  arise. 

During  its  eight  year  history,  CTAB  has 
matured  from  studying  purely  internal  De- 
partment of  Commerce  programs  and  prob- 
lems to  wide-scope  national  Interest  prob- 
lems. For  example.  CTAB  panels  have  studied 
and  reported  on  the  technological  problems  of 
surface  effect  ships;  the  promotion  and  man- 
agement of  Invention  and  Innovation;  the 
utilization  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum; 
research  and  development  relating  to  high 
speed  ground  transportation;  and  the  feasi- 


bility of  using  electrically  powered  highway 
vehicles  to  mitigate  air  pollution  caused  by 
automotive  Internal  combustion  engines. 

Since  its  inception,  over  fifty  distinguished 
Americans  have  served  as  members  of  the 
Commerce  Technical  Advisory  Board.  They 
have  been  drawn  from  almost  all  of  the  dis- 
ciplines, the  main  criterion  being  that  they 
are  outstanding  in  their  fields.  There  have 
been  Industrialists,  engineers,  scientists  from 
various  disciplines,  economists,  academicians, 
labor  leaders,  and  bankers  who  have  served 
on  CTAB.  Members  are  appointed  for  a  one 
year  period  and  may  be  reappointed.  If  a 
CTAB  member  Is  chairing  a  Panel  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  his  membership  has  been 
extended  until  his  Panel  has  completed  its 
report.  In  addition,  several  hundred  other 
leaders  from  the  private  sector  have  served 
on  the  Panels  and  Sub-Panels  created  by 
CTAB  to  conduct  specific  studies. 

All  members  of  CTAB  serve  without  reim- 
bursement although  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce does  pay  for  travel  and  expenses  neces- 
sary for  CTAB's  business.  The  Board  meets 
for  one  or  two  days  periodically,  about  eight 
times  a  year.  As  a  general  rule,  meetings  are 
held  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
Washington  Edthough  meetings  are  held  In 
other  locations  when  institutions  outside  of 
Washington  can  make  contributions  to 
CTAB.  Meetings  have  been  held,  e.g.,  on  board 
vessels  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency  (formerly  Environmental  Sci- 
ence and  Services  Administration)  at  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  in  Virginia  and 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  facilities  In 
Boulder,  Colorado. 

In  addition  to  public  members  of  CTAB 
Panels,  various  agencies  of  government  which 
have  an  interest  in  the  work  of  a  particular 
panel  ustially  designate  liaison  members  to 
assist  the  Panel.  Svich  liaison  members  take 
an  active  role  supplying  technical  advice  to 
Panels  but  are  not  granted  a  vote. 

The  Commerce  Technical  Advisory  Board 
Is  chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secretarj-  of  Ccm- 
merce  for  Science  and  Technology.  Thus  far, 
this  post  has  been  held  by  J.  Herbert  Hollo- 
mon,  John  P.  Klncaid.  and  Myron  Trlbus. 
Richard  O.  Simpson,  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary is  currently  serving  as  Acting  Chalrm.m 
of  CTAB.  Dr.  James  H.  Wakelin.  Jr..  recently 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Science  and  Technology,  will  soon 
assume  the  Chairmanship. 

The  administrative  functions  cf  the  Board 
are  handled  by  an  Executive  Director  who, 
traditionally  has  been  selected  from  among 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Science  and 
Technology  Fellows. 

Each  CTAB  panel  Is  chaired  by  a  member 
of  the  CTAB  who  Is  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Secretary.  Members  of  the  Panel  need  net  be 
members  of  CTAB  and  are  usually  chosen 
from  outside  for  their  expertise  In  the  sub- 
ject being  studied  by  the  Panel.  Funding  for 
the  Panel  may  come  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  from  the  outside  agency  re- 
questing the  study. 

The  Panels  of  CTAB  hiwe  been  of  two  gen- 
eral types:  those  which  have  defined  the 
technical  state  of  the  art  necessary  to  attack 
a  problem  of  national  concern  and  those 
which  Investigate  ways  In  which  the  institu- 
tions of  government  (particularly  those  of 
the  Department  of  Oommerce)  could  l>e 
modified  in  order  to  fulfill  their  roles  more 
effectively.  Examples  of  the  latter  type  of 
Pfinel  are  the  Engineering  and  Commodity 
Standarxls  Panel  whose  report  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute  (now  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute),  the  Patent  Sys- 
tem Panel  whoee  report  has  been  the  basis 
for  revisions  to  the  patent  system  still  under 
consideration,  and  the  Telecommunications 
Panel  whose  report  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Teleootnmunl cations  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 


CTAB  hears  presentations  and  participates 
lu  discussions  reUting  to  the  organization, 
policy,  and  technical  activities  of  govern- 
ment. Experts  are  frequently  invited  from 
the  various  branches  of  the  government,  or 
from  out-slde.  to  brief  the  Boajd  on  the 
activities  of  their  organizations.  These  en- 
counters serve  to  broaden  CTAB's  under- 
standing and  to  uncover  areas  of  interest 
where  CTAB  might  wish  to  charter  a  Panel. 
In  addition  to  ideas  for  panels  which  are 
generated  from  within,  requests  for  creation 
of  panels  come  from  outside  of  CTAB,  such 
as  other  government  agencies.  Examples  of 
the  latter  include  the  Panel  on  Automotive 
Fuels  and  Air  Pollution  and  the  Panel  on 
Housing  Technology. 

To  amplify,  CTAB.  In  1967,  Issued  a  report 
on  the  Automobile  and  Air  Pollution.  As  a 
direct  result.  CTAB  was  asked,  in  late  1969, 
by  the  President's  Science  Advisor  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  implications  of  remov- 
ing lead  and  other  additives  from  gasoline. 
This  study  was  funded  jointly  by  the  De- 
partments of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
and  Transportation.  The  rep>ort  of  the  CTAB 
Panel  on  Automotive  Fuels  and  Air  Pollu- 
tion was  accepted  by  CTAB  at  Its  meeting 
on  February  17,  1971,  and  will  be  issued 
shortly. 

CTAB,  In  1970.  Issued  the  rep)ort  of  its 
Panel  on  Housing  Technology.  This  study 
was  funded  largely  by  the  Dei>artment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  CTAB  Panel  on  Noise  Abatement  will 
shortly  release  its  repwrt  on  what  it  tielleves 
can  be  done  to  reduce  noise  pollution. 

CTAB,  because  of  its  reputation  for  ob- 
jectivity and  professionalism  in  its  pub- 
lished rep>orts,  is  called  upon  Increasingly 
to  make  studies  on  Issues  of  transcending 
Importance  to  the  Nation.  Its  Interest  and 
capabilities  in  environmental  Issues  has  be- 
come well-known. 

There  are  a  number  of  criteria;  however, 
which  CTAB  feels  must  be  met  before  It 
win  undertake  to  establish  a  Panel: 

1.  The  problem  must  be  capyable  of  clear 
definition  understandable  to  those  who  will 
ser\'e  on  the  panel.  The  charter  by  which 
a  CTAB  panel  Is  established  must  convey 
the  precise  nature  and  scope  of  the  problem 
to  be  studied. 

The  problem  should  be  one  having  sub- 
stantial national  significance  and  Involve 
science  and  technology  In  attempts  to  de- 
fine a  solution 

3.  The  problem  .should  be  one  that  CTAB  is 
not  only  well  qualified  to  consider  but,  pref- 
erably, one  for  which  CTAB  has  a  capability 
stiperlor  to  other  study  groups. 

4.  There  should  be  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  report  of  the  panel  to  CTAB 
win  result  in  action — by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Itself  or  by  another  member  of 
the  federal  establishment  or  by  a  profes- 
sional group— whereby  some  public  benefit 
may  be  realized. 

Mr.  William  Magruder,  Director  of  the 
SST  program,  approached  Dr.  Mvron  Trlbus. 
then  chairman  of  CTAB.  in  the  summer  of 
1970  and  out  of  their  discussions  arose  the 
possibility  that  a  study  concerning  environ- 
mental questions  relatlne  to  the  SST  might 
be  undertaken  by  CT.AB  CTAB  was  briefed 
on  the  matter  at  its  September  16-17,  1970 
meetlns;  by  Mr.  Magruder.  CTAB  carefully 
considered  what  he  had  to  say  and  whether 
the  issue  met  its  four  criteria  for  establish- 
ing a  Panel.  It  was  agreed  unanimously  by 
all  present  that  CTAB  should  undertake  the 
SST  study.  In  line  with  earlier  precedents, 
fundins;  for  the  study,  approximately  $100,- 
000  will  be  supplied  by  the  Interest  soliciting 
the  study,  in  this  case  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

At  the  September  1970  CTAB  meeting  the 
identification  of  suitable  candidates  for 
membership  on  the  Panel  was  initiated  by 
CTAB.  CTAB  seeks  to  establish  balanced 
panels   representing   the   total   spectrum  of 
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views.  Efforts  were  taken  to  choose  the  best 
people  available  who  did  not  have  a  personal 
financial  or  business  Interest  In  decisions 
concerning  the  SST.  Approximately  four 
months  were  spent  in  this  effort,  and  In  ob- 
taining requisite  clearances  and  receiving 
acceptances   from   those  selected. 

Two  meetings  of  the  SST  Panel  have  been 
held  on  January  23,  1971  and  February  19, 
1971.  A  third  meeting  Is  planned  for 
March  18,  1971.  These  meetings  have  been 
for  information  purposes  only  and  no  deci- 
sions have  yet  been  reached. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  Panel  members,  affili- 
ations, and  areas  of  expertise.  Where  the 
Panel  requires  further  expert  advice.  It  plans 
to  solicit  same  for  qualified  sources. 

Attached  also  Is  a  list  of  the  government 
liaison  representatives  to  the  Panel.  A  strong 
effort  has  been  made  to  Insure  that  all  pos- 
sible relevant  areas  of  the  federal  establish- 
ment are  represented. 


Panel  on  Supersonic  Transport 
Environmental    Research 

To  determine  potential  environmental  pol- 
lution and  radiation  hazards  associated  with 
proposed  supersonic  aircraft.* 

To  determine  whether  supersonic  aircraft 
would  create  significantly  Increased  world 
weather  and  climatic  hazards  with  particu- 
lar (but  not  necessarily  exclusive)  reference 
to  the  following ; 

An  increase  in  upper  air  water  content; 

A  decrease  in  upper  air  ozone  content  with 
subsequent  increase  in  ultraviolet  radiation; 

A  chaiage  in  atmospheric  temperature 
through  disturbance  of  the  thermal  radia- 
tion balance;  and 

An  increase  in  cloud  cover  through  con- 
trails. 

To  determine  whether  SST  passengers  and 
crew  will  experience  Ionium  radiation  expo- 
sure problems. 

For  each  of  these  questions,  and  other  re- 
lated environmental  questions  which  the 
Panel  may  identify,  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions should  be  given  concerning: 

Whether  enough  Information  Is  available 
to  provide  definite  answers  at  this  time; 

Whether  adequate  research  programs  are 
underway,  in  the  U.S.  or  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  cover  subjects  for  which  inadequate 
information  exists;  and 

Whether  planned  research  programs  are 
designed  to  produce  definitive  answers  prior 
to  appropriate  decision  points  In  the  U.S. 
SST  program. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  maintained  a  lifelong  interest 
in  conservation,  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  possible  adverse  environ- 
mental efifects  of  supersonic  transports. 
I  am  speaking  not  only  of  sideline  noise 
and  the  sonic  boom,  but  most  particu- 
larly about  the  problems  posed  by  the  po- 
tential contamination  of  the  strato- 
sphere, because  anyone  familiar  with  the 
delicate  interconnection  of  ecological 
balaiices  must  take  seriously  the  concern 
expressed  by  many  scientists  over  the  ad- 
verse consequences  which  could  result 
from  even  relatively  small  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  upper  atmosphere. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  position 
on  the  SST  has  been,  as  it  continues  to 
be,  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  environ- 
mental safety  must  rest  with  the  pro- 
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ponents  of  the  SST — not  with  its  critics. 
In  other  words,  before  supersonic  trans- 
ports are  placed  in  commercial  use,  the 
proponents  must  first  establish  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  they  will  not 
adversely  afifect  the  life  or  climate  of 
this  planet.  Further,  it  has  been  my  con- 
sistent position  that  if  such  proof  is  not 
forthcoming,  then  we  must  not  only  ter- 
minate our  own  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  SST,  but  we  must 
discourage  its  development  abroad  both 
by  denying  American  landing  and  over- 
flight rights  for  SST's  of  foreign  origin, 
and  by  working  for  an  international 
treaty  to  outlaw  all  supersonic  trans- 
ports. 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  potential 
effect  of  the  SST  on  the  environment,  my 
staff  and  I  have  studied  the  voluminous 
evidence  presented  before  congressional 
committees.  We  have  also  consulted  nu- 
merous specialists  in  scientific  affairs, 
airline  economics,  and  environmental 
matters,  and  have  met  with  representa- 
tives of  several  citizens'  groups.  The  in- 
dividuals consulted  represented  the  com- 
plete spectrum  of  opinion  on  the  SST, 
ranging  from  strong  proponents  to  strong 
opponents. 

It  appears  from  this  review  that  the 
environmental  problems  associated  with 
local  engine  noise  and  the  sonic  boom 
can  and  will  be  met  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  outlawing  overland  flights  at 
supersonic  speeds  and  by  requiring  that 
sideline  noise  on  landings  and  takeoffs 
be  kept  within  the  limits  currently  in  ef- 
fect for  existing  subsonic  jets.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Corp.  has  undertaken  to 
achieve  this  reduced  level  of  noise  by 
eliminating  the  engine  afterburner, 
which  modification  will  be  achieved  at  a 
substantial  sacrifice  in  terms  of  weight. 
While  these  measures  may  have  a  criti- 
cal effect  on  the  ultimate  economics  of 
the  aircraft,  they  will  meet  the  principal 
environmental  objections  as  far  as  noise 
is  concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion resulting  from  SST  flights  in  the 
stratosphere,  we  have  discussed  the  de- 
tails of  the  problem  with  some  of  the 
most  articulate  opponents  of  the  SST  on 
environmental  grounds,  including  Dr. 
James  McDonald  of  the  Institute  of 
Atmospheric  Science  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  and  Dr.  Richard  Garwin,  a 
scientist  associated  with  the  IBM  Corp. 
Both  scientists  expressed  serious  con- 
cern over  the  possibility  that  widespread 
commercial  use  of  SST's  could  have  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  environment. 
Both  of  these  men  pointed  out,  however, 
that  not  enough  is  yet  known  about  the 
extent  to  which  supersonic  flight  in  the 
stratosphere  could  influence  our  environ- 
ment, and  emphasized  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional research  before  a  definitive  con- 
clusion can  be  reached. 

We  discussed  the  problem  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  SST  at  length 
with  Dr.  Fred  Singer,  chairman  of  the 
SST  Environmental  Committee.  This 
committee  was  instrumental  in  encour- 
aging administrative  and  legislative 
measures  to  prohibit  supersonic  flights 
over  land.  Dr.  Singer  is  a  geophysiclst 
who  has  had  a  long  career  devoted  to  the 
study  of  atmospheric  phenomenon.  Al- 


though he  was  skeptical  of  some  of  the 
suggested  hazards  of  the  SST,  Dr.  Singer 
emphasized  his  belief  that  it  was  im- 
possible at  this  stage  for  anyone  to  dis- 
count these  hazards  or  to  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  environmental  dangers  of 
the  SST  because  so  little  relevant  scien- 
tific data  has  as  yet  been  collected.  He 
pointed  out  that  until  recently,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  scientific  interest  in  the 
effects  of  supersonic  flights  on  the  strato- 
sphere ;  and  further,  that  certain  of  these 
effects  could  not  be  conclusively  deter- 
mined without  utilization  of  an  opera- 
tional prototype. 

Dr.  Singer  and  the  others  who  were 
consulted  believe  that  the  series  of  ex- 
periments which  are  planned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prototype  development 
program — at  a  total  cost  of  $26  million — 
will  enable  scientists  with  competence  in 
the  field  to  measure  the  broad  imjMict 
of  the  SST  on  the  environment,  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  its  commercial 
utilization  would  create  potential  haz- 
ards. 

Thus,  while  it  is  clear  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  SST  have  yet  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  commercial 
utilization  of  the  aircraft  would  not  swi- 
versely  affect  the  environment,  it  appears 
equally  clear  that  the  evidence  required 
to  make  a  definitive  judgment  cannot  be 
marshaled  until  the  prototypes  have  been 
built  and  the  necessary  data  gathered 
under  actual  operating  conditions. 

Based  on  environmental  considera- 
tions, I  believe  it  is  important  that  the 
additional  information  be  secured.  If  we 
terminate  the  program  at  this  stage,  we 
will  not  be  safeguarding  the  environ- 
ment because  our  action  will  not  prevent 
other  nations  from  continuing  the  devel- 
opment of  their  own  supersonic  trans- 
ports; and  if  such  additional  information 
would  in  fact  confirm  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  place  the  aircraft  into 
commercial  operation,  we  will  have  pre- 
cluded ourselves  from  amassing  the  hard 
information  required,  first,  to  justify 
denial  of  landing  and  overflight  rights 
to  foreign  SST's  and,  second,  to  work 
effectively  for  an  international  treaty 
banning  all  SST's. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  fear  expressed 
by  many  that  once  the  program  is  car- 
ried to  the  prototype  stage,  there  will  be 
tremendous  pressures  to  place  the  air- 
craft into  commercial  production  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  evidence  that  the 
environment  would  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sought 
specific  assurances  that  the  SST  will  not 
be  allowed  to  go  into  commercial  pro- 
duction until  the  results  of  the  testing  of 
the  prototype  have  been  fully  evtduated, 
and  a  clean  bill  of  environmental  health 
issued. 

I  met  with  the  President  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  he  reiterated  In  the 
strongest  terms  his  personal  commitment 
that  the  United  States  will  not  proceed 
with  the  commercial  development  of  the 
SST  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  Its  en- 
vironmental safety.  Further,  he  stated 
that  he  would,  in  the  near  future,  estab- 
lish a  committee  whose  specific  task  will 
be  to  make  an  impartial  review  of  all  of 
the  data  secured  in  connection  with  the 
prototype  program  and  to  make  the  final 
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determination  as  to  whether  the  burden 
of  proving  the  environmental  safety  of 
the  SST  has  been  satisfied.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  these  assurances  that  I  shall 
vote  this  afternoon  to  continue  the  fund- 
ing of  the  development  of  the  SST  pro- 
totype. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  an  ob- 
servation about  one  aspect  of  the  SST 
program  which  is  not  related  to  environ- 
mental considerations. 

The  SST  program  involves  a  very 
great  commercial  risk  which  cannot  be 
discounted.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
too  readily  assumed  that  the  entire  pub- 
lic investment  in  the  SST  program  will 
be  lost  if  the  resulting  aircraft  should 
prove  unfeasible  for  either  environmen- 
tal or  economic  reasons.  Such  a  view,  in 
my  opinion,  ignores  the  very  real  bene- 
fits which  we  will  have  derived  by  way 
of  technological  spin  offs  from  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  the  prototype. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  air- 
craft, whether  subsonic  or  supersonic. 
Involves  three  main  components:  the 
airframe  or  the  aircraft's  structure;  the 
avionics,  or  the  aircraft's  electronic 
navigation  and  communication  control 
equipment;  and  the  propulsion  system: 
that  is,  its  engine.  Because  supersonic 
flight  with  an  aircraft  of  the  size  of  the 
proposed  SST  so  far  exceeds  in  complex- 
ity any  yet  built,  by  the  time  the  proto- 
types have  been  completed,  significant 
advances  will  have  been  achieved  with 
respect  to  each  of  these  components.  Ad- 
vances in  material  sciences,  for  example, 
will  permit  the  construction  of  larger 
and  more  efficient  subsonic  aircraft.  The 
high  speeds  at  which  supersonic  aircraft 
travel  will  require  substantial  advances 
in  navigation  and  collision  avoidance 
systems  which,  when  transferred  to  sub- 
sonic aircraft,  will  help  increase  the 
safety  of  air  travel  while  making  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  efficiency  by  permitting 
aircraft  to  be  more  densely  "packed"  in 
existing  air  routes. 

There  is  already  an  indication  that  the 
technological  development  of  the  SST 
will  have  a  number  of  ready  applications 
to  miUtary  aircraft,  including  advanced 
avionics  and  instrumentation  for  the 
proposed  B-IA  manned  strategic  bomber 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  This,  incident all\-, 
represents  a  reversal  of  a  25-year  trend 
which  has  seen  most  of  the  technological 
advances  in  aviation  transferred  from 
military  to  civilian  purposes  rather  than 
the  other  way  around. 

These  are  economic  factors  which 
ought  properly  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  determining  the  ultimate 
amount  which  is  at  risk.  But  while  thete 
Is  room  for  argiunent  as  to  how  much 
public  money  ought  to  be  risked  Ln  such 
a  venture.  I  believe  that  thanks  to  the 
effective  work  of  various  conservation 
groups,  Americans  are  now  generally  in 
agreement  that  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
risks  with  the  environment. 

My  vote  to  continue  funding  the  devel- 
opment of  the  SST  prototypes  is.  in  my 
judgment,  totally  consistent  with  this 
overriding  concern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yle'd  me  3 


minutes  so  that  I  may  reply  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  fnxn  New  York? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  remains  on 
both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  expired.  There  remains  58  minutes 
to  the  proponents  and  81  minutes  to  the 
opponents. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratiilate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  what  I  think  is  probably  the 
best  reasoned  statement  of  reasons  for 
voting  for  this  measure  that  I  have 
heard.  He  recognizes  that  neither  side 
can  make  definite  statements  about  what 
will  or  will  not  happen,  and  calls  for 
proof  by  the  proponents  as  well  as  the 
opponents. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  what  many 
people  have  been  led  to  believe,  there  has 
been  a  long  period  of  deep  research  in 
the  upper  atmosphere  and  the  lower  at- 
mosphere, being  conducted  by  the  Air 
Force  and  other  academic  groups  in  this 
countr>'.  In  fact,  in  1969  the  Air  Force 
made  20,345  supersonic  flights,  with  a 
total  flight  time  of  1,827  hours.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Appelman,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Physical  Science  Office,  after  some 
of  these  mvestigations,  has  made  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  concluded  that  a 
change  in  jet  flight  altitudes  from  35.000 
to  70.000  feet  would  result  in  a  large 
relative  decrease  in  contrail  frequency. 

As  opposed  to  definite  statements  by 
the  proponents,  as  reflected  here,  the  op- 
ponents have  been  relying  upon  state- 
ments made  by  scientists  as  to  what  they 
think  might  happen  if  certain  things 
took  place.  The  statements  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald about  skin  cancer,  to  me,  though 
I  am  not  a  scientist,  were  ill-advised.  He 
did  not  come  here  with  any  proof;  he 
merely  says  this  might  happen. 

It  might  happen:  but,  again,  we  are 
going  on  an  assimaption  that  has  no 
scientific  background  at  all,  particularly 
when  we  realize  that  the  so-called  fleet 
he  is  talking  about,  of  500  SST's,  and 
the  fleet  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
just  mentioned  of  500  SST's,  if  they  all 
flew  together,  wing  to  wing,  would  be 
only  8  miles  in  length,  and  this  would  be 
like  scratching  a  biUiard  ball  with  a 
needle,  to  try  to  get  a  comparison  with 
the  area  that  might  be  involved  in  flying 
across  the  North  Atlantic. 

No,  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
have  made  the  only  sound  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  made.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  have  been  engaged 
m  wishful  thinking  as  to  what  might  or 
might  not  happen.  For  example,  I  have 
m  my  hand  the  preliminary  evaluation 
of  the  XB-70  airplane  in  interccaitinen- 
tal  flights  with  high  altitude  turbulence, 
something  that  Dr.  McDonald  did  not 
take  into  consideration.  He  states  that 
you  cannot  sustain  a  suspension  of  par- 
ticulate matter  in  the  atmosphere  where 
there  is  turbulence,  wind,  or  changes  in 
temperature.  That  may  occur  In  an  ab- 
sence of  turbulence,  but  there  is  more 
turbulence  at  those  altitudes,  so  much  so 
that  we  probably  will  not  see  commercial 


aircraft  flying  much  above  60.000  feet, 
because  of  wind  turbulence.  So  this  par- 
ticulate matter  will  not  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere;  it  will  be 
moved  because  of  the  action  of  winds 
and  temperature  changes. 

So  I  conclude  by  saying  to  my  friend 
from  New  York  again  that  I  think  he  has 
made  a  most  reasonable  statement,  in 
view  of  the  statements  of  others  I  have 
heard  on  this  whole  subject.  How  are  we 
goin?  to  find  out  what  supersonic  avia- 
tion will  do  without  tests  conducted  on 
aiicraft  as  large  as  the  SST?  Are  we 
going  to  ask  the  Russians,  and  expect 
them  to  tell  us?  Not  on  your  Ufe.  Will  the 
French  and  the  English  be  likely  to  tell 
us  what  they  are  experiencing?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  for  us, 
at  this  time,  to  stop  the  development  of 
new  prototypes,  so  that  we  might  answer 
the  questions  on  our  minds  and  on  the 
minds  of  Americans  all  over  this  coun- 
try, who  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  gomg  to  catch  every  disease 
knowTtt  to  man  if  the  supersonic  airplane 
flies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  before  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the  pro- 
totypes can  contribute  nothing  to  telling 
us  what  effect  a  fleet  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports will  have  on  the  atmosphere.  There 
is  no  question  about  that;  ail  of  the  sci- 
entists agree.  All  they  can  tell  us  will  be 
how  the  prototype  performs.  These  pro- 
totypes will  be  flown  exactly  100  hours, 
according  to  present  plans,  before  the 
decision  is  made  whether  to  go  into  pro- 
duction. So  any  argument  that  you  can 
rely  on  these  two  prototypes  to  give  you 
any  answer  as  to  the  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment is  just  ridiculous.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  scientist,  any  engineer,  or 
anyone  who  has  made  the  assertion  that 
you  can  take  two  prototjiies  and  learn 
all  the  environmental  answers. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  possible  pol- 
luting effect  of  a  supersonic  transport  on 
ti;e  atmosphere  comes  from  a  man  who 
wa-s,  asked  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  look  into  it.  He  looked  into  it 
for  more  ihm  a  year  and  studied  it  very 
carefully.  He  testified  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  at  great 
length.  We  took  that  testimony  and  sub- 
mitted to  40  of  the  outstanding  meteor- 
ologists and  skin  cancer  specialists  in  the 
country.  I  put  into  the  Record  their 
analysis,  and  commented  on  it  at  some 
length  yesterday. 

The  fact  is  that  the  scientific  com- 
munity overwhelmingly  supports  that 
scientist's  general  conclusions:  that  is, 
thev  do  not  know  for  sure  whether  the 
SST's  will  cause  skin  cancer  or  not.  But 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  it  might. 
The  projection  is  that  it  might  cause 
5,000  to  10.000  additional  cases  of  skin 
cancer.  As  I  say,  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined definitely.  They  say  they  need  10 
years  to  determine  it,  and  the  prototypes 
will  not  give  us  the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  for 
2  minutes? 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  M-\GNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  hke  to  belabor  this  matter,  but  every 
time  I  hear  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
I  feel  compelled  to  stand  up  and  correct 
the  Record.  Otherwise,  I  would  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

I  put  in  the  Record  yesterday,  and  we 
have  heard  here,  the  fact  that  there  are 
eminent  scientists — I  put  statements 
from  many  of  them  in  the  Record  yester- 
(jay — who  disagree.  I  use  the  word  "emi- 
nent" because  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin uses  it  all  the  time.  Their  testimony 
Is  just  opposite  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin's experts.  So  here  we  are  again, 
keeping  hammering  away  at  this  busi- 
ness and  really  there  are  many  un- 
knowns. 

But  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Singer,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  on  this  subject  of  the 
environment,  which  I  think  is  quite  per- 
tinent. I  add  this  to  the  views  of  the 
other  very  eminent  scientists  whose 
statements  I  put  in  the  Record  yester- 
dav. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EWVIRONMKNTAL    CONCERNS   AND   THE   SST 

Can  a  fleet  of  SSTs  really  produce  harmful 
effects  on  the  atmosphere,  on  the  climate,  or 
on  human  health?  This  has  become  the  burn- 
ing question  in  the  SST  debate,  since  it  Is 
now  generally  accepted  that  the  noise  prob- 
lem Is  Uctced  and  the  sonic  boom  confined 
to  the  ocean  routes.  At  this  moment,  the  op- 
ponents have  no  proof  whatever  that  harm- 
ful effects  will  be  produced,  and  the  sup- 
porters cannot  be  100  percent  sure  that  harm- 
ful effects  may  not  exist.  While  this  Is  a  fair 
way  to  state  the  situation,  It  is  of  little  help 
to  those  who  seek  guidance.  And,  to  make 
matters  worse,  both  the  supporters  and  the 
opponents  are  Inundating  the  public  and 
the  Congress  with  misleading  and  irrelevant 
Information.  According  to  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany, one  SST  is  equivalent  to  three  cars; 
according  to  the  Sierra  Club,  a  fleet  of  500 
SSTs  Is  equivalent  to  100  million  cars.  Both 
sides  are  correct  If  one  reads  the  fine  print; 
yet  both  statements  are  misleading  and  com- 
pletely irrelevant;  cars  do  not  drive  In  the 
stratosphere. 

Then  what  can  we  say  for  sure  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  That  the  two  SST  prototypes  which 
are  under  debate  now  vrtll  cause  no  environ- 
mental effects  whatsoever.  The  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  prototypes  Is  a  non- 
probiem.  But  should  we  not  be  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  a  fleet  of  commercial 
SST's?  Well,  the  degree  of  concern  which  has 
been  expressed  by  scientists  seems  to  depend 
on  their  emotional  Involvement  with  the 
SST  project.  Yet  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  governmental  advisory  committee  made 
up  of  the  most  knowledgeable  scientific  ex- 
perts Is  this :  We  can  be  reasonably  sure  that 
the  pollution  effects  will  be  well  within  the 
natural  climatic  variations  and  therefore  will 
not  be  harmful.  Water  vapor,  ozone,  dust 
content  In  the  stratosphere — all  of  these  vary 
due  to  natural  causes — far  beyond  additions 
from  an  SST  fleet.  How  sure  Is  "reasonablv 
sure"?  Assigning  a  number  Is  subjective,  but 
I  personally  would  choose  95  per  cent.  This  is 
not  good  enough;  one  needs  to  be  100  per  cent 
«ure  before  proceeding  with  a  commercial 
SST  fleet  In  the  future.  In  order  to  make  re- 
fined predictions,  we  need  more  data.  The 
major  purpose  of  our  committee  Is  to  shape 
a  research  program  which  will  get  the  neces- 
sary data.  Consider,  for  example,  the  skin 
cancer  controversy,   which   depends  on  the 


argument  that  the  water  vapor  from  the  SST 
engine  exhaust  will  diminish  the  ozone  con- 
tent and  thereby  increase  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion reaching  the  surface.  This  connection  Is 
based  only  on  theoretical  calculations.  But 
the  actual  data  which  have  become  avaUable 
show  that  whUe  the  water  vapor  content  has 
Increased  in  the  stratosphere  recently,  the 
total    ozone    concentration    has    also    In- 
creased— a  contradictory  result  but  a  meas- 
urement which  seems  to  eliminate  the  basis 
for  the  skin  cancer  argument.  Once  we  under- 
stand this  apparent   contradiction   and  our 
predictions  can  bo  absolutely  sure,  then  and 
only  then  will  our  government  allow  a  com- 
mercial  SST   project  to  proceed.   I  note  In 
passing   that   environmental    concerns   have 
not  held  back  the  Soviet  Union,  and  have  had 
no  impact  on  the  Concorde  project  in  Europe. 
One  final  thought.  What  if  we  are  wrong 
after  all  and  If  adverse  effects  are  produced 
after    the    SST   fleet    goes    Into    commercial 
operation?   Are  the  effects  reversible?  For- 
tunately they  are;  If  an  SST  fleet  Is  stopped 
from   flying,   any   pollution   effects   and   cli- 
matic  consequences    would    disappear   In    a 
matter  of  one  to  two  years.  Again,  we  have 
Mother  Nature  to  guide  us.  because  natural 
upsets  In  the  stratosphere  produced  by  vol- 
canoes   and    hurricanes    have    not    caused 
Irreversible  change — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they    Inject    quantities    of    material    vastly 
greater  than  SSTs. 

What  about  the  alternative  to  SSTs — sub- 
sonic Jets  flying  below  the  stratosphere. 
Unlike  SSTs,  they  produce  contrails  which 
would  Increase  average  cloudiness  and  could 
give  rise  to  effects  on  the  world  climate. 
In  summary,  then,  we  can  say  that  environ- 
mental concerns  should  be  given  relatively 
little  weight  In  making  a  decision  today  on 
completing   the   SST   prototypes. 

S.  Fred  Singer, 
Chairman,  SST  Environmental  Advisory 
Committee. 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  true  that  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  taken 
an  opposite  position  on  this  subject. 
There  are  many  unknowns,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  here,  seeking  to 
fimd  the  prototypes. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  lengthy  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  Sunday,  about  the  Soviet 
SST. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Soviets  Appear  Nearer  To  Producing 
Supersonic  Airliner 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

Moscow,  March  20. — Soviet  pilots  "will 
start  mastering"  the  Tupolev-144  supersonic 
transport  this  year,  according  to  the  Soviet 
minister  of  civil  aviation. 

The  T-144  thus  appears  closer  to  produc- 
tion and  use  than  either  of  Its  troubled 
Western  competitors,  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde or  the  American  SST. 

But  no  date  has  been  publicly  set  for  the 
Soviet  plane  to  start  service.  In  1968,  So- 
viet officials  predicted  a  start  In  March 
1970.  In  1969,  they  put  the  date  at  early 
1973.  A  year  ago  they  put  It  at  1975.  Nothing 
has  been  heard  since  on  an  official  basis. 

Moscow  observers  are  almost  unanimous 
that  the  T-144  will  solve  neither  the  eco- 
logical nor  the  economic  problems  that  seem 
likely  to  abort  the  Western  supersonic  trans- 
ports. 

They  feel  that  those  factors,  combined 
with  traditional  Soviet  marketing  disabili- 
ties, win  prevent  the  U.S.SJl.  from  selling 
many  T-144s  to  Western  alrllnee.  Warnings 
from  American  aviation  officials  that  the 
Soviets  will  sell  many  planes  appear  from 


here  to  be  part  of  the  lobbying  effort  for 
congressional  approval  of  the  Boeing  SST 
rather  than  prudent  conclusions  drawn  from 
available  facts. 

It  is  true  that  Aviaexport,  the  Soviet  orga- 
nization for  selling  aircraft  abroewi,  has  been 
advertising  the  T-144  In  such  publlcatioiu 
as  Aviation  Week  and  Jane's  Directory  of 
World  Aircraft. 

three  motivations 

Moscow  observers  find  three  probable  mo- 
tivations for  this:  an  intent  or  wishful 
thought  of  actual  sales;  a  desire  to  build 
Soviet  prestige  when  Western  manufactur- 
ers cannot  yet  advertise  supersonic  trana- 
poTta,  and  a  desire  to  fuel  the  American 
lobbying  effort  for  the  SST. 

The  last  possibility  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  aircraft  industry  has  no  guar- 
antee of  the  precise  dimensions  of  its  slice 
of  the  resource  pie.  If  the  U.S.  Congress  ap- 
propriates more  money  for  the  SST,  Soviet 
aircraft  makers  can  turn  to  the  Kremlin 
and  say,  In  effect,  "You  have  to  give  us  the 
rubles  to  finish  the  TU-144  because  the 
Americans  are  going  ahead." 

Efforts  of  the  kind  made  on  behalf  of  the 
SST  by  men  like  Najeeb  Halaby  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  and  astronaut  Nell  Arm- 
strong are  known  to  be  used  by  their  Soviet 
equivalents  in  the  Kremlin's  Internal  lobby- 
ing. 

So  f.^r  as  the  ecological  problem  goes,  the 
Soviets  have  made  public  no  facts  about  the 
'rU-144'8  sonic  boom  except  for  statements 
by  a  test  pilot  and  test-flight  passengers  that 
they  could  not  hear  it. 

POLLUTION    problems 

The  U.S.S.R.  Is  much  less  pollution-con- 
scious than  the  West.  Both  Its  pollution  and 
Its  relatively  feeble  efforts  to  solve  pollution 
problems  are  concentrated  more  on  water 
than  on  air.  In  Soviet  society,  citizens  are 
not  allowed  to  organize  pressure  groups 
against  Kremlin-approved  projects  like  the 
TU-144  of  the  kind  that  encouraged  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  stop  funds  for  the  SST  last 
year,  and  the  House  to  cut  off  funds  this 
past  week. 

The  sonic-boom  problem  la  smaller  here 
than  In  the  West  because  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  sparsely  populated,  compared  to  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Aeroflot 
could  conceivably  route  planes  around  urban 
areas  and  minimize  the  effect  of  booms  more 
thoroughly  than  is  possible  In  the  West. 

That  depends  on  the  routes  chosen.  Alexel 
A.  Tupolev,  designer  of  the  TU-144,  said  two 
years  ago  that  it  would  operate  on  routes 
over  1.200  miles  long.  Most  Moscow  observ- 
ers think  it  would  be  uneconomical  on  routes 
under  2.000  miles. 

That  would  still  allow  a  TU-144  to  fly  east- 
ward from  Moscow,  Kiev  or  Leningrad  to 
Alma  Ata,  Novosibirsk.  Irkutsk  or  Khaba- 
rovsk, approximately  4,000  miles  from  Mos- 
cow in  the  Soviet  Par  East. 

One  rumor  now  being  heard  says  that  the 
TU-144  will  go  Into  service  on  the  Moscow- 
Khabarovsk  run  In  October.  Efforts  to  trace 
the  rumor  to  Its  source  have  wound  up  In 
Washington  and  Paris  more  than  in  Soviet 
officialdom. 

roREicN  service 

The  same  \a  true  of  rumors  of  imminent 
supersonic  services  to  Karachi,  New  Delhi 
and  Calcutta.  Soviet  officials  spoke  two  or 
three  years  ago  of  TU-144  flights  to  Tokyo 
and  New  York.  Those  flights  would  demand 
at  least  one  stop  en  route  because  Tokyo 
and  New  York  are  beyond  the  craft's  4.040- 
mJle  range  from  Moscow. 

All  these  flights  would  involve  flying,  pre- 
sumably at  subsonic  speeds,  over  thickly  pop- 
ulated areas  like  the  U.S.S.R.  west  of  Mos- 
cow, Western  Europe  and  northern  India.  Yet 
Tupolev  said  the  TU-144  was  designed  to 
travel  at  supersonic  speed  "almost  during 
the  entire  flight  time." 
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On  the  economic  side,  the  Soviets  have 
said  only,  "Economists  have  estimated  that 
the  coat  of  a  flight  on  the  TU-144  will  not 
exceed   chat   on   subsonic   planes." 

Moscow  observers  are  convinced  that;  the 
TU-144  in  fact  will  have  costs  comparable 
to  the  Concorde's.  An  American  study  put 
the  operating  costs  of  the  Concorde  per  pas- 
senger mile  at  40  per  cent  more  than  exist- 
ing four-engine  Jets,  which  In  turn  would 
require  at  least  a  25  per  cent  surcharge  on 
regular  passenger  fares. 

If  chat  Is  true  of  the  TU-144,  the  Soviec 
statement  becomes  simply  a  promise  thac  Che 
government  will  absorb  these  extra  costs  It 
already  absorbs  much  of  the  cost  of  housing 
and  public  transport,  including  existing  rail 
and  plane  fares,  as  necessary  social  services. 

PASSENGER    SEATING 

Cost  estimates  start  with  the  fact  that 
the  TU-144  win  carry  up  to  120  passengers 
In  rows  of  three  seats  on  one  side  and  two  on 
the  other,  compared  to  128  to  144  in  pairs  of 
seats  on  the  Concorde.  The  Boeing  SST, 
which  will  carry  300  passengers  if  It  Is  ever 
built.  Is  not  strictly  comparable. 

Tupolev  said  the  TU-144  seating  arrange- 
ment In  a  plane  roughly  the  same  size  as 
the  Concorde  was  made  possible  by  the  face 
that  the  main  tmdercarrlage  of  the  TU-144 
retracts  Into  the  wings  in  the  direction  of 
flight,  while  that  of  the  Concorde  retracts 
Into  the  fuselage  at  right  angles  to  flight.  I.e. 
In  line  with  the  wingspan.  Tupolev  suggested 
this    meant    less    drag    on    his    aircraft. 

The  maximum  rated  speed  of  the  TU-144 
is  1,550  mph  at  65,000  feet;  the  maximum 
It  has  been  reported  as  reaching  was  1,458 
mph  at  51,000  feet  in  a  test  last  Nov.  12,  The 
Concorde  Is  rated  at  1,450  mph  at  54,000  feet. 

The  TU-144  will  have  a  range  of  4.040 
miles  compared  to  3,600  for  the  Concorde. 

The  Soviet  engine  thrust  is  similar  to  the 
Concorde — 35,000  to  40.000  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  Halaby,  who  saw  the  TU-144  two  years 
ago.  The  TU-144'3  four  engines  are  clustered 
together  in  the  center  of  the  plane  under 
the  fuselage,  while  the  Concorde's  are  lo- 
cated in  pairs  under  the  wings.  Tupolev  said 
the  Soviet  design  means  that  It  one  engine 
falls,  it  will  be  easier  to  prevent  inadvertent 
turns  of  Che  aircraft. 

COMPARATIVE   WEIGHTS 

The  Concorde  takeoff  weight  will  be  385,- 
000  pounds,  compared  to  330,000  for  the  TU- 
144. 

Both  planes  have  bent  noses  like  a  bird's 
beak — the  Tupolev  slightly  more  so.  Alexel 
Tupolev  said  this  was  to  maximize  the  cock- 
pit field  of  vision  while  eliminating  the  tra- 
ditional "canopy"  to  reduce  drag. 

The  performance  of  the  TU-144  is  un- 
known except  in  the  most  general  terms.  Hal- 
aby and  Armstrong  praised  It  without  see- 
ing it  In  flight.  Its  chief  test  pilot,  Eduard 
Yelyan,  said  the  plane  was  a  great  success 
and  "much  easier  to  control  than  subsonic 
aircraft." 

Yelyan  added  that  all  flight  characteristics 
had  "proved  better  than  the  designed  ones." 
He  said  the  plane  generated  less  noise  than 
a  conventional  Jet  inside  the  passenger  cabin. 

The  plane  "trembled  slightly"  as  it  ex- 
ceeded the  speed  of  sound,  but  Yelyan  said 
this  was  not  likely  to  be  noticed  In  the  pas- 
senger compartment.  Western  passengers  on 
all  Soviet  aircraft — prop,  turbojet  and  Jet — 
have  noticed  more  vibration  than  on  their 
Western  equivalents.  This  Is  no  reflection 
on  their  safety  but  It  reduces  passenger  com- 
fort and  might  conceivably  reflect  factors 
that  would  shorten  aircraft  life. 

ON-BOARD    COMPXmR 

Up  to  90  per  cent  of  TU-144  flight  opera- 
tions are  performed  by  an  on-bo&rd  com- 
puter "that  calculates  the  course  and  the 
best  trajectory  and  prepares  the  necessary 
information    for    landing."    The    plane    will 


therefore  carry  no  navigator  and  have  only 
three  people  in  the  cockpit — pilot,  copilot 
and  flight  engineer  to  check  Che  equipment. 

This  may  be  a  tribute  to  Soviet  technology. 
But  Soviet  scientists  have  said  that  their 
computers  are  5  to  15  years  behind  the 
West's,  for  reasons  including  poor  com- 
ponent reliability,  and  specialists  will  be 
watching  to  see  how  the  TU-144  computer 
checks  out  in  performance. 

However  good  the  plane  is,  Soviet  mar- 
keting disabilities  remain  a  factor  The  first 
is  a  penchant  for  secrecy  that  might  pre- 
vent Western  civil  aviation  authorities  from 
learning  what  they  want  to  know  about  how 
an  aircraft  Is  made  as  weU  as  how  it  per- 
forms. The  Soviets  have  seldom  If  ever  per- 
mit ced  foreigners  to  make  a  thorough  Inspec- 
tion of  an  aircraft  factory. 

Despite  the  signs  of  Soviet  inCeresc  in 
Western  sales,  the  Avlaexport  advertising  Is 
rich  ill  colors  and  poor  in  specifications.  So 
lictle  is  known  about  Che  TU-144  ChaC  West- 
ern sources  report  nose-co-tall  lengths  vary- 
ing from  188  ft.  6  in  to  196  ft.  10  in  .  and 
wing  spans  from  72  ft.  to  88  ft.  3  in  The  dif- 
ferences may  reflect  modifications  In  design 
that  have  also  been  rumored,  but  Soviet 
sources  have  not  said  which  are  the  latest 
figures. 

The  second  marketing  problem  is  the 
traditional  Soviet  inability  to  provide  serv- 
ice and  spare  parts  on  a  basis  acceptable  to 
the  West.  Only  the  defense  industry  produces 
jdequate  service  systems  or  spare  parts  here. 
Foreign  buyers  do  get  preference,  as  in  the 
case  of  Volga  cars  sold  abroad,  because  the 
Soviets  usually  do  try  to  live  up  to  contracts. 
Users  In  Nigeria  and  Finland  still  have  not 
found  Soviet  performance  equal  to  the 
West's. 

COST     ESTIMATES 

Third  is  the  fact  that  Soviet  accounting 
methods  lead  to  what  WesCerners  regard  as 
inaccurate  cose  estimates,  even  if  there  is  no 
conscious  Intention  to  cheat. 

Fourth  is  the  simple  fact  that  Soviet  in- 
ternational aircraft  have  never  been  as  com- 
fortable for  passengers  as  their  Western 
equivalents,  though  Tupolev  rated  pas- 
senger comfort  a  prime  consideration  in  the 
design  of  the  TU-144. 

All  these  faccors  led  to  dissatisfaction  with 
the  performance  of  Soviet  Uyushln  aircraft 
sold  to  Ghana  over  10  years  ago  Romania 
bought  British  BAC-llls  when  it  presum- 
ably could  have  had  Soviet  planes.  Western 
airlines  will  be  waCching  with  interest  the 
performance  of  YAK-40  medium-range  Jets 
recently  sold  to  Italy,  to  see  how  these  prob- 
lems have  been  overcome. 

Some  observers  believe  that  If  the  TU-144 
Is  successful,  competition  in  world  markets 
will  come  less  from  attempts  Co  sell  Che  crafc 
Co  Western  airlines  than  from  selling  faster 
service  to  that  handful  of  passengers  that 
would  rather  cross  the  Atlantic  in  two  hours 
instead  of  seven,  or  Siberia  In  three  hours 
instead  of  10. 

The  standard  of  service  on  Aeroflot  makes 
Westerners  think  the  latter  choice  would 
well  be  worth  a  surcharge.  Such  reactions 
warn  against  overrating  Soviet  competition 
for  passenger-miles.  But  the  Soviet  airline, 
which  now  serves  60  countries,  is  extending 
its  International  routes.  Its  standards  may 
go  up  as  It  moves  into  more  competitive 
routes — although  the  cancellation  for  Scan- 
dinavian Airlines  training  for  40  Aeroflot 
hostesses  is  not  a  good  omen. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  there  are  head- 
lines in  every  paper  tonight,  all  over  the 
country,  that  the  Russians  want  to  sell 
their  SST  here.  A  headline  Is  not  usually 
conclusive,  but  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  story  in  most  cases. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  put  into  the  Record, 


before  I  take  a  little  time  for  myself  for 
some  remarks  I  wish  to  make,  that  I 
have  gone  to  some  effort,  the  last  3 
days 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

To  find  out  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  concellation.  We  have  different  fig- 
ures, but  I  think  all  of  us  agree  on  a 
certain  round  figure  as  to  the  costs. 

But  I  went  further  and  I  asked  what 
the  cost  would  be  as  to  layoffs  of  14,000 
direct  employees.  Using  what  even  the 
economists  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  acknowledge,  the  multiplier 
effect  of  2 1 2-  or  3-  to- 1,  it  would  give  us 
a  total  of  approximately  40,000  employ- 
ees, either  directly  or  indirectly  em- 
ployed, who  would  be  subject  to  layoffs. 
The  total  welfare  and  unemployment 
cost  for  these  people,  based  upon  a  mini- 
mum figure  of  $3,000  a  year  for  each 
employee,  would  be  $126  million  a  year. 
This  is  what  we  will  have  to  pay,  on  the 
average  layoff  of  those  people  who  have 
some  expertise  in  the  aerospace  industry, 
when  they  have  been  laid  off  over  a  year 
because  they  cannot  find  anything  any- 
place else.  I  suppose  they  would  like  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  and  work  on  rapid 
transit,  but  it  just  does  not  work  that 
way  in  the  real  world.  Incidentally,  we 
have  some  money  in  this  bill  for  rapid 
transit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  figures  on  imemployed  de- 
fense and  aerospace  engineers,  scientists, 
and  technicians  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 

I  might  add,  that  conditions  have 
worsened  considerably  since  these  figures 
were  compiled  in  the  autumn  of  1970. 
I  would  also  like  printed  additional  sta- 
tistics on  the  vital  impact  nationally  of 
the  SST  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  op  the  Assistant  Sec- 
setart  for  manpower. 
Washington.  DC,  March  18,  1971. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson  :  We  are  enclos- 
ing a  table  on  unemployment  among  aero- 
space and  defense  engineers,  scientists  and 
technicians  in  selected  areas  in  response  to 
a  recent  request  from  Mr.  Mike  Stewart  of 
your  staff.  The  table  Is  based  on  data  devel- 
oped by  affiliated  State  employment  security 
agencies  as  paxt  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Manpower  Administration  In  24  areas  which 
were  significantly  affected  by  defense  and 
aerospace  layoffs.  Together,  these  24  areas 
account  for  at  least  35.800  of  the  50-65,000 
such  Individuals  we  estimate  are  unemployed 
in  these  occupational  classifications. 

The  area  unemployment  data  shown  in  the 
table  are  as  of  the  fall  of  1970.  More  recent 
information  from  other  sources  Indicate  that 
while  total  defense  and  aerospace  employ- 
ment has  continued  to  edge  down  since  then, 
the  unemployment  situation  for  displaced 
aerosp8w;e  engineers,  scientists  and  techni- 
cians has  not  altered  significantly.  This  may 
not  be  true  in  each  of  the  areas  listed,  how- 
ever. 

The  unemployment  figures  shown  in  the 
table  also  represent  somewhat  less  than  the 
total  number  of  defense  and  aerospace  lay- 
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offs  affecting  engineers,  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians. Persons  who  have  found  Jobs  in  other 
Industries  or  activities  (as  well  as  in  de- 
fense or  aerospace),  plus  those  who  have 
retired,  outmlgrated  or  left  the  local  labor 
force  for  other  reasons,  are  not  Included  in 
the  unemployment  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

Number  of  unemployed — defense  and  aero- 
space engineers,  scientists  and  technicians, 
selected  areas,  autumn  1970 

Total,  all  areas  listed 35,800 

AJabama:  Huntsvllle 1,500 

California : 

Los  Angeles 10,000 

Orange  County 2,400 

San  Diego 700 

S.in  Jose 1,300 

ConnecCicuC:  HarCford NA 

Florida:    Cape   Kennedy 3,100 

Georgia:  Aclanta 2,500 

Illinois:    Chicago 400 

Indiana:  Crane 0 

Kansas:   Wichita   700 

Louisiana:   New  Orleans lOO 

Maryland:  Baltimore 300 

Massachusetts:  Boston 2,200 

Missouri:  St.  Louis 800 

New  York:   Long  Island 2,  900 

Ohio:  Columbus lOO 

Oklahoma:    McAlestcr c) 

Pennsylvania:    Philadelphia 2,500 

Texas : 

Dallas     1,900 

Fort  Worth  500 

Houston 100 

Texarkana    lOO 

Washington:  Seattle 1,700 

NA.  Not  available 
» Less  than  100. 

In  some  instances  data  shown  represent 
minimum  levels,  and  are  based  solely  on  the 
number  of  unemployment  insurance  claim- 
ants and  or  Job  registrants  at  public  employ- 
ment offices. 

Number  of  unemployed  in  all  areas  Is 
somewhat  less  than  the  number  of  aerospace 
and  defense  layoffs  In  these  occupational 
classifications.  Persons  who  have  found  other 
Jobs  (whether  or  not  in  related  occupations 
or  industries) ,  who  have  retired,  outmlgrated 
or  otherwise  left  the  local  labor  force  are 
not  included  In  these  statistics. 

Areas  listed  are  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  or  labor  areas,  and  generally  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  counties. 

Source :  Special  survey  data  from  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Agencies. 

National  impact— SST  vital  summary 
statistics 

Prototype  peak  manpower,  direct 
and  Indirect  Boeing  GE  and  first- 
tier  subs  (Jobs) 23.627 

Production  peak  manpower  (550 
AC)  direct  and  Indirect,  Boeing' 
QE,  and  first-tier  subs   (Jobs) 81,979 

Production  peak  manpower  (with 
multiplier  factor  of  3)    (Jobs)...  250.000 

Total  subcontracts  awarded  proto- 
type through  Dec.  31,  1970 

Boeing   (la  millions) $216.4 

OE  (in  millions) $118.3 

Total  (In  millions) $334.7 

Total  number  of  actual  suppliers 
(Boeing  and  GE)  thru  Dec.  31, 
1970: 

GE 1   334 

Boeing 1.100 

Total   2.934 


Total  number  of  States — prototype 
first    tier    receiving    subcontracts 

thru  Dec.  31,  1970 43 

Total    potential    number    (Boeing. 

GE)   first-tier  suppliers — ^proto 3,  100 

Total    potential    number    (Boeing' 

GE)  first  tier  suppliers-prod 6,471 

Total  number  of  States — production 
first  tier  receiving  potential  sub- 
contracts   (Over  $100,000)  : 

Boeing 37 

GE    38 

Total  TBC&GE 39 

Total    contracts    Awarded    Boeing    and    GE 
Through    Dec.    31.    1970.    (all    States) 

Boeing,   Jan.   1,   1967,   through 

Dec.  31,  1970 $216,444,375 

GE.  Jan.  1,  1967  through  Dec. 

31.  1970' 118.385,679 

Total  Boeing  &  GE 334,830.054 

'  Includes  $5,485,963  that  GE  cannot  brake 
out  by  state  due  to  feature  of  computer 
program. 


Major  airframe  and  engine  prototype,  sub- 
contract dollars  awarded  by  State,  Jan.  1, 
19r,7,  through  Dec.  31,  1970 

Total  value 
of  awards 

Alabama   $108,939 

Arizona  14,417,795 

Arkansas 306 

California 106,022,961 

Colorado 133,825 

Connecticut 13.477,547 

Delaware 85,686 

Florida 915,857 

Georgia   829,468 


Total  value 
of  awards 

Idaho $862 

Illinois 8,729,072 

Indiana 7,437,285 

Iowa 116,716 

Kansas 32,047,325 

Kentucky  877,445 

Louisiana  480 

Maryland    13,465,101 

Massachusetts 7,283,069 

Michigan $17,  '753,849 

Minnesota 2,751,973 

Mississippi   35,040 

Missouri    73,207 

Nebraska    8,099 

Nevada    18,446 

New  Hampshire   134,423 

New  Jersey 4,100,766 

New  Mexico 26,540 

New  York 37,212,256 

North  Carolina 229,  916 

Ohio 36,104,174 

Oklahoma 7,006,695 

Oregon    1,301,994 

Pennsylvania    $4,181,950 

Rhode  Island 154,612 

Tennessee 2,417,876 

Texas 3,573,595 

Utah 82 

Vermont 313,350 

Virginia 1, 193,  179 

Washington  3,357,215 

West  Virginia 54,  507 

Wisconsin 1,387,738 

Wyoming 25 


Grand   total    subcontract 

awards,  Boeing  and  GE.  329,  341 ,  243 


1ST  TIER  BOEING  AND  G  E    TOTAL  SUBCONTRACT  DOLLAR  IMPACT.  PHASE  III  PROTOTYPE  AND  PRODUCTION  (550  A  C) 

CALIFORNIA 


Tola!  cont.'ads 

awatdd  Jan    1. 

1967  through 

Dec.  31,  1970 

Tot< 

1  potential 
suppliers, 
prototype 

Total  potential 
phase  III 
contract 

To'ai  potential 
suppliers, 
production 

Total  potential 
production 
contract  ' 

G,F 

$23  063  164 

152 
202 

$32  001  000 
126. 800  000 

290 
804 

$2,170  000.  000 

Boeing 

82  959  797 

ITBC 

anj  G.E 

3  795  000  000 

Tot 

106  022.961 

354 

158,800.000 

1  094 

5, 965,  000,  000 

.  ?  .h  0?  nnn  k'  ?  .1"  '^""l  subcoritract  1st  tier  suppliers  m  the  Slate  of  California  (Boeing  and  G.E  )  of  15  583  lObs 
IS  part  ot  the  82,000  lobs  ot  he  projected  total  national  impact  of  the  SST  protuction  ettort.  Both  direEt  productive  ;ob  and  re- 
sted ,n  direct  or  burden  people  are  included  m  the  total  peak  labor  figures.  The  potential  subcontract  production  dollars  is  expressed 

In  IirTiB  pc<  luQ  ^cSCaldlcO^  QOII3rS. 

Note^The  above  potential  jobs  total  and  by  State  or  area  do  not  consider  such  additional  considerations  as  the  impact  of  payroll 
dollars  (or  lObs)  tor  goods  and  services  and  local  tax  revenues  to  a  loca.  economy  due  to  the  multiplier  effoct  This  multiplier  effect 
when  applied,  increases  the  above  total  by  a  factor  of  3.  iMuniinier  eneci. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  another 
cost  added  to  the  whole  thing,  when  we 
have  unemployment  in  this  country.  Now 
I  am  going  to  take  the  whole  group,  and 
this  comes  from  not  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  but  also  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  the  cost  of  finishing  the  proto- 
types, the  potential  profit  from  sales,  and 
the  number  of  direct  layoffs.  It  runs  into 
a  total  of  almost  $360  million.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  material  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cost  of  finishing  prototJTses:  $477,000,000. 

Direct  layoffs:  14,000  (times  3)  total,  42,- 
000. 

Average  annual  salary/wage:  $12,000  ($5,- 
005.000  total  I . 

Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  loss  (32  per- 
cent salary)  :  $3,850  annually  per  employee. 
(Wall  Street  Journal  and  Washington  Postj. 

Welfare  unemployment  costs:  $3,000  an- 
nually per  employee. 

Total  loss  per  employee:   $6,850  annually. 


Average  aerospace  layoff  time:  18  months 
(Wall  Street  Journal). 

$42,000  times  $6,850  times  1.5  years  equals 
$436.6  million. 

$477  million  minus  $436.6  million  equals 
$40.4  million  equals  20  cents  per  capita. 

Potential  profit/capita  divided  by  poten- 
tial loss  per  capita  equals  $34.31  divided  by 
20  cents  equals  170.1  odds. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  also  have  a  state- 
ment on  the  potential  per  capita  profit 
on  the  SST  and  the  potential  loss  and 
some  other  figures  on  that  point.  Here  is 
one  figure  we  have  never  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  testified  at  some  length,  in  clear 
and  concise  testimony,  on  tlie  balance  of 
payments  involved  in  this  matter.  The 
conservative  figure  that  we  are  talking 
about  is  at  least  $22  billion  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-paN-ments  account. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
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the  fact  that  the  United  States  now  im- 
ports more  than  it  exports  of  ships, 
movies,  cameras,  optics,  consumer  goods, 
food  beverages,  and  automobiles.  Its 
greatest  export  item,  the  most  salable 
item  we  have  had  for  10  years,  cash  on 
the  barrelhead,  has  been  airplanes.  We 
have  sold  abroad  almost  $11  billion 
worth  of  airplanes  in  the  last  5  years, 
cash  on  the  barrelhead,  and  this  has 
been  the  difference. 

One  SST — just  one — sold  overseas 
would  offset  the  import  of  20,000  Volks- 
wagens and  200,000  Japanese  TV  sets. 
This  is  something  to  consider  in  this 
matter,  too.  I  want  to  put  that  in  the 
Record. 

Also,  I  have  more  answers  by  eminent 
scientists  to  what  I  think  have  been  ir- 
responsible statements  regarding  water 
vapor,  ultraviolet  rays,  and  other  mat- 
ters. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  material  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SlMPU   StrPERSONIC   Thuths 
aST    AKD    ATMOSPHERIC    MOISTTTRE 

Critics  speculate  that  SST  operations  may 
•ifeet  the  moisture  balance  in  the  strato- 
sphere. 12  miles  above  the  earth. 

One  large  thunderstorm  puts  as  much 
water  vapor  Into  the  stratosphere  as  an 
entire  fleet  of  SSTs  making  four  flights  per 
day.  But  there  are  3,000  to  6,000  thunder- 
storms active  around  the  world  continuously. 

Is  It  really  reasonable  that  the  SST  fleet 
could  aSect  weather? 

HOW   TO   PAY   FOR   IIIPOBTS 

The  TTnlted  States  now  Imports  more  dol- 
lars than  It  exports  of:  ships;  movies,  cam- 
eras, optics;  consumer  goods;  steel;  food, 
feed,   beverages;    and   automobiles. 

Its  greatest  eicport  Item  Is  aircraft,  en- 
gines and  parts. 

One  SST  sold  overseas  will  offset  the  Im- 
port of  20.000  Volkswagens  or  200,000  Japa- 
nese TV  sets. 

OZONE,    tTLTHA-ylOLST   AND   SST'fl 

There  have  been  Irresponsible  statements 
that  water  vapor  from  SST  exhausts  will 
decresLse  the  atmosphere's  ozone  content 
and  thereby  Increase  ultra-violet  radiation  at 
the  earth's  surface.  Some  have  carelessly 
added  that  this  could  Increase  skin  cancer  In 
man. 

FACTS 

1.  Measurements  of  hlgh-altltude  ozone 
over  Caribou,  Maine  showed  that,  during  a 
two-week  period,  the  natural  ozone  con- 
tent viuled  over  sixty  times  as  much  as  cal- 
culations would  predict  for  a  fleet  of  500 
SSTs  operating  over  a  two-year  period. 

2.  At  the  single  weather  station  which  has 
measured  both  water  vapwr  and  ozone  con- 
tent, water  vapor  has  Increased  60%  (from 
2  parts  per  million  to  3  parts  per  million) 
from  1963  to  1970,  but  the  ozone  content 
has  Increased  (about  57c)  Instead  of  de- 
creasing. 

3.  The  MIT  Study  of  Critical  Environmen- 
tal Problems  (SCEP)  group  has  stated — "that 
the  reduction  of  ozone  due  to  Interaction 
with  water  vapor  or  other  exhaust  gases 
should  be  Insignificant." 

COMMENTS    op    DB.    WILL    KXLLOOO 

(Director.  Laboratory  of  Atmospheric  Sci- 
ences to  House  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation Appropriations,  March  3,  1971,  in 
reply  to  statement  of  Dr.  James  McDonald 
that  a  1  percent  decrease  In  ozone  can  re- 
sult in  a  5-10  percent  Increase  In  skin  can- 
cer.) 

1.  The  1-2  percent  change  In  ozone  pre- 
dicted for  a  500- airplane  SST  fleet  compares 


with  50-75  percent  fluctuations  from  day  to 
day,  season  to  season  and  place  to  place. 

2.  This  change  Is  equivalent  to  going  from 
sea  level  to  Denver  or  going  about  50-100 
miles  north  or  south. 

3.  If  Dr.  McDonald  Is  right  about  his  skin 
cancer  estimate,  you  can  reduce  your  ex- 
posure the  same  amount — If  you  go  out  In 
the  sun  every  day  of  your  life — ^by  wearing  a 
hat  for  one  day  during  your  life. 

4.  If  you  only  go  out  In  the  sun  on  week- 
ends, you  would  get  the  same  result  by  wear- 
ing a  hat  once  in  200  years. 

5.  If  you  like  to  sit  on  the  beach,  you  would 
get  this  reduction  by  covering  your  bikini 
with  ft  bath  robe  about  once  In  2,000  years! 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  thing 
puts  the  McDonald  type  of  argument  Into 
perspective." 

SST     "POLLTJTZON"     of     tJPPER     ATMOSPHERE 

Calculations  Indicate  that  a  500-alrplane 
fleet  of  SSTs  could  add  something  less  than 
1  percent  to  the  natural  "background"  of 
particles  In  the  upper  atmosphere — oil  com- 
panies advise  they  can  remove  80  percent  of 
the  sulfur  content  of  present  Jet  fuels.  If 
that's  what's  Tranted. 

But,  the  two  sclentiflc  measurements  made 
of  natural  particulates  at  the  altitude  vary 
by  30  fold,  a  difference  of  3.000r^c. 

And,  one  major  volcanic  eruption  ejects 
more  material  into  the  upper  atmosphere 
than  a  fleet  of  50.000  SSTs! 

SST  opponents  have  fantastically  exag- 
gerated the  possible  effect  of  a  500-SST  fleet, 
much  less  the  effect  of  the  present  program, 
which  Is  limited  to  two  prototypes! 

THE    SST    AND    CARBON    DIOXIDE 

Critics  contend  that  a  fleet  of  SSTs  flying 
at  high  altitudes  could  increase  carbon  di- 
oxide in  the  atmosphere  and,  through  the 
"greenhouse  effect,"  Increase  the  earth's  tem- 
perature. (Like  glass  In  a  greenhouse,  car- 
bon dioxide  should  let  In  the  sunlight,  but 
hold  In  heat  reflected  back  from  the  earth). 
Theoretically,  it  should  work  that  way.  But — 

1.  A  5(X)-alrplane  SST  fleet  woTold  affect  the 
world's  carbon  dioxide  by  less  than  Vi  of  1  % . 

2.  Man's  total  effect  on  the  world's  carbon 
dioxide  throughout  history  has  been  small; 
It  Is  known  that  the  earth's  carbon  dioxide 
has  increased  over  the  past  half  century. 

3.  However,  the  earth's  average  tempera- 
ture is  presently  decreasing  rather  than 
Increasing. 

4.  The  MIT  Study  of  Critical  Environ- 
mental Problems  (SCEP)  group  concluded, 
"Based  on  these  calculations,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  no  problems  should  arise  from 
the  Introduction  of  carbon  dioxide  and  that 
the  reduction  of  ozone  due  to  Interaction 
with  water  vapor  or  other  exhaust  gases 
should  l>e  Insignificant." 

SST'S    WILL    DECREASE    CONTROLS 

SST  opponents  have  frequently  pointed 
fingers  without  checking  the  facts,  even  cur- 
sorily. 

They  suggest  that  SSTs  flying  at  altitudes 
of  60.000  feet  and  up,  above  most  of  the  at- 
mospheric turbulence,  will  blanket  some  re- 
gions with  contrails.  But  the  facte  are — 

1.  WWn  bombers  sometimes  flew  high 
enough  to  produce  contrails. 

2.  Present  jet  aircraft  cruise  at  altitudes 
between  30.(X)0  and  40.000  feet  where,  at 
normal  temperatures,  contrails  usually  oc- 
cur. 

3.  At  SST  cruise  altitudes  the  temperature 
is  practically  never  low  enough  for  contrail 
formation. 

4.  In  more  than  200,000  hours  of  supersonic 
military  operations  above  60,000  feet,  there 
have  been  NO  reported  observations  of  con- 
trails. 

Replacing  subsonic  Jets  with  supersonic 
transports  will  decrease  contrails. 

SST   MANPOWER    AND    WAGES 

Over  a  ten-ye&r  production  period  the  U.S. 
SST  program  will  provide  one  billion,  forty 
million  manhoun  of  work  and  will  pay  at 


least  four  bUUon,  eight  hundred  million  dol- 
lars In  direct  wages  to  U.S.  workers. 

POWERrOL    CAN    BE    CLEAN 

A  brand-new  car  (even  an  economy  Im- 
port) with  all  the  latest  antl-pollutlon  equip- 
ment, creates  more  pollution  per  mile  than — 
this  SST  smokeless  engine  which,  at  nearly 
100,000  H.P.,  Is  the  world's  most  powerful  I 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
case  is  far  from  complete  on  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  SST.  Contrary  to 
press  reports  and  sensational  charges  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  no  valid 
scientific  concluusions  have  been  reached 
concerning  possible  effects  on  world 
weather  and  climatic  hazards,  including 
any  Increase  in  ultraviolet  radiation. 

A  panel  of  nationally  eminent  scien- 
tists appointed  early  this  year  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  to 
study  possible  environmental  concerns 
associated  with  the  proposed  supersonic 
transport  met  just  last  week  in  Boulder, 
Colorado,  to  organize  a  study  that  is  ex- 
pected to  take  at  least  three  months. 

The  panel  includes:  Dr.  Frederick 
Henriques.  photochemist.  Technical  Op- 
erations, Inc.;  Dr.  Harriet  L.  Hardy, 
M.D.,  assistant  medical  director,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology;  Dr. 
Joseph  Hirschfelder,  che-Tiist,  Theoretical 
Institute,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr. 
Paul  P.  MacCready,  Jr.,  meteorologist, 
Meterological  Research,  Inc.;  Dr.  Thom- 
as Malone,  meteorologist.  University  of 
Connecticut;  and  Dr.  Richard  S.  Miller, 
ecologlst.  School  of  Forestry,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Liaison  members  are :  Capt.  Hugh  Al- 
bers,  U.S.  Navy,  Department  of  Defense, 
Pentagon:  Dr.  Stanley  Greenfield,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency;  Dr. 
Lester  Machta,  NOAA  Environmental 
Research  Laboratories;  Dr.  Richard 
Strombotne.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; Dr.  William  Kirchhoff,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards;  Mr.  Richard 
Broun,  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development:  and  Mr.  Martin 
Prochnik,  Department  of  Interior. 

In  addition,  the  panel  has  invited  19 
interested  scientists  from  a  wide  range 
of  disciplines  to  contribute  input. 

In  announcing  the  panel  February  3, 
Secretary  Stans  charged  the  group  with 
determining  whether  existing  research 
efforts,  here  and  abroad,  plus  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  research 
program,  are  adequate  to  produce  defini- 
tive and  timely  answers  to  pressing  en- 
vironmental questions.  He  cautioned: 

The  environmental  a-spects  of  supersonic 
flight  have  received  major  attention  and  mil- 
lion of  dollars  of  research  attention  over  the 
past  12  years,  he  said.  Based  on  Informa- 
tion from  past  and  ongoing  research,  no 
significant  effects  on  the  weather  and  climate 
due  to  the  SST  program  have  been  identified. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  complete  data, 
and  because  sufficient  uncertainties  exist.  I 
believe  that  additional  Information  should 
be  obtained  and  analyzed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  ^.111 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  such  time  as  he  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  seeming  to  presume  on 
their  time,  but  I  did  not  want  the  state- 
ment Senator  Proxmire  just  made,  rela- 
tive to  scientists,  to  go  imchaUenged. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  today  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  U.S.  SST  prototype 
development  program  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics — AIAA — 
the  premier  professional  society  in  the 
U.S.  aerospace  field,  with  32,000  profes- 
sional members  and  6,000  student  mem- 
bers with  118  student  branches  on  univer- 
sity campuses. 

After  an  independent  assessment  of 
the  SST  program  conducted  by  an  AIAA 
ad  hoc  committee  composed  of  technical 
experts  having  no  connections  with  the 
SST,  a  report  of  findings  was  published 
on  March  1.  1971. 

The  AIAA's  conclusion  was: 

Current  plans  advanced  by  Department 
of  Transportation  for  the  United  States 
supersonic  transport  (SST)  prototype  pro- 
gram are  reasonable  and  proper  and  in  the 
best  Interest  of  this  Nation. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  examined  the 
program  broadly,  from  the  performance, 
operational,  environmental,  and  eco- 
nomic viewpoints,  taking  strong  note  of 
foreign  SST  developments  and  capabil- 
ities. 

Some  key  findings  leading  to  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  were: 

First.  Prototype  performance  objec- 
tives are  reasonable  and  within  the  state 
of  the  art. 

Second.  The  prototype  program  will 
provide  an  adequate  base  for  a  success- 
ful SST. 

Third.  The  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment funds  required  to  complete  the  pro- 
totype program  is  warranted  in  view  of 
the  potential  economic  return  of  the  pi-o- 
duction  program. 

Fourth.  The  production  SST  with  its 
great  gain  in  productivity  wUl  meet  the 
demands  for  increased  intercontinental 
air  travel  in  the  1980's. 

Fifth.  The  production  SST  in  the  first 
aircraft  development  to  be  dominated  by 
environmental  considerations,  and  its 
critics  have  made  valuable  contributions. 
Now  the  production  SST  will  meet  or 
better  all  engine  noise  specifications. 

Sixth.  The  prototype  fiight  test  pro- 
gram will  provide  the  needed  environ- 
mental research  and  will  not  produce  any 
equilibrium  environmental  changes. 

Lastly,  the  AIAA  report  cautions ; 

Abandonment  of  the  United  Stetee'  SST 
program  could  lead  to  ultimate  takeover  of 
the  U.S.s  traditional  civil  aircraft  dominance 
by  foreign  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  that  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  so  that  the  record  might  be 
kept  straight.  The  people  who  really  im- 
derstand  this  field,  who  have  been  in  this 
field  as  professionals  all  their  profes- 
sional lives,  endorse  the  SST.  The  sci- 
entists cited  by  the  opponents  are  em- 
inent men,  admittedly,  in  their  fields,  but 
I  know  of  none  whose  names  I  have 
hesuxi  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
AIAA. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute, in  response  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  what  the 
Aeronautic  Association  said.  Obviously, 
they  are  for  the  SST.  They  are  for  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  of  the  aircraft  industry 
to  the  extent  of  a  billion  dollars  or  more. 


It  would  be  a  stunning  shock  if  they 
were  not  for  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
say  why? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  do  not  submit 
one  bit  of  evidence  that  the  two  proto- 
types flying  100  hours  are  going  to  give 
us  the  answers  on  the  environment. 

I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  subsidizing  the  super- 
sonic transport  represents  bad  ecology, 
bad  economics,  the  \\Tong  priorities,  and 
a  challenge  to  the  very  integrity  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  is  now  being  asked  to  add 
some  $425  milUon  to  the  $846  million  al- 
ready spent  in  subsidizing  two  prototype 
SST'S.  The  question  is  not  whether  there 
should  someday  be  an  American  SST  but 
whether  we  should  force-feed  the  tech- 
nology and  develop  and  build  an  SST — 
and  eventually  a  fleet  of  500  of  them — 
before  the  private  sector  is  ready  to  fi- 
nance the  imdertaking.  and  hence 
whether  the  taxpayers  as  a  group,  rather 
than  the  travelers  who  will  gain  from 
supersonic  speeds,  should  pay  for  its  de- 
velopment. 

I  am  not  going  to  stress  the  ecological 
aspects  of  the  SST.  That  has  been  amply 
covered  in  the  debates  over  the  last  6 
months.  Let  me  merely  say  that  although 
the  SST  may  not  be  as  bad  as  some  peo- 
ple fear  or,  indeed,  it  may  pose  a  grave 
threat  not  only  to  our  desperately  needed 
interludes  of  quiet  but  even  to  the  cli- 
mate of  our  planet,  even  those  who  be- 
Ueve  that  it  will  not  be  very  bad  agree 
that  it  will  not  be  very  good.  No  one  says 
it  will  help  solve  our  environmental 
problems. 

Whatever  the  imcertainties  about  the 
ecological  aspects  of  the  SST,  its  eco- 
nomic consequences  are  clear:  it  prom- 
ises to  be  an  economic  disaster.  If  it 
were  a  good  investment,  if  it  were  a  good 
risk,  there  would  be  no  need  for  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  To  argue  that  an  in- 
vestment of  $1.3  billion  is  beyond  the  ca- 
pabiUty  of  America's  private  financial 
institutions  is  utter  nonsense.  The  pro- 
totype cannot  be  financed  by  American 
business  only  because  to  do  so  would  be 
bad  business. 

The  SST  may  even  be  bad  business  for 
American  aviation.  It  is  inefficient  and 
costly,  and  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States  have  unprecedented  debts  and 
huge  operating  losses.  The  last  thing  they 
need  is  a  new  imeconomical  aircraft  that 
will  speed  the  obsolescence  of  their  pres- 
ent fleets  and  raise  their  capital  charges 
further.  But  the  future  prospects  are 
worse.  The  SST  is  not  realistic  technical 
progress.  In  the  past,  new  aircraft  in- 
troduced through  the  ingenuity  of  the 
American  aircraft  industry  have  not  only 
brought  increased  speed,  range,  and  com- 
fort, but  even  more  important,  they  have 
brought  reductions  in  the  cost  of  flying. 
Not  so  with  the  SST;  it  will  increase  cost 
per  seat-mile.  Consequently,  unless  tax- 
payers are  called  upon  for  further  sub- 
sidies, air  fares  will  have  to  be  higher 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  The  higher 
air  fares,  the  less  the  air  travel;  hence, 
the  fewer  the  airline  jobs,  eventually  the 


fewer  the  aircraft  produced,  and  per- 
haps fewer  aircraft  industry  Jobs  too. 

The  SST  is  not,  as  it  advocates  protest, 
a  good  way  to  maintain  or  create  jobs. 
It  is  true  that  the  additional  $425  million 
Government  expenditure  will  support 
employment,  but  any  half-billion-dollar 
exEwnditure  would  do  the  same  thing, 
and  there  are  many  ways  that  half  a 
billion  dollars  could  create  more  Jobs 
than  would  subsidizing  the  SST.  The 
basic  way  for  the  Government  to  sup- 
port employment  is  to  get  the  economy 
back  on  the  trsuik — not  to  use  the  aero- 
space industry  as  a  welfare  agency,  in 
disguise. 

The  mdustry  and  the  PAA  representa- 
tives have  persistently  argued  that  the 
SST  should  be  supported  because  it 
would  have  balance  of  trade  benefits. 
However,  in  the  long  run,  the  forces  of 
international  commerce  and  finance 
tend  to  induce  shifts  in  trade,  price 
levels,  and  other  economic  relationships 
so  as  to  remove  imbalances  in  interna- 
tional pasTnents  anyway.  Any  so-called 
favorable  balance-of- trade  impact  of  the 
SST  will  certainly  not  occur  much  before 
the  end  of  the  decade.  In  the  meantime, 
its  effects  will  be  adverse — ^it  will  con- 
tribute somewhat  to  inflation,  and  hence 
to  encouraging  imports;  more  directly, 
it  will  probably  discourage  the  exporta- 
tion— and  production— of  other  commer- 
cial aircraft.  No  independent  economist 
of  national  statme  accepts  the  balance- 
of-trade  argument,  and  leading  econo- 
mists of  widely  divergent  pohtical  per- 
suasion have  categorized  it  as  "a  com- 
plete 'red  herring'  " — Friedman — or  "If 
the  Government  is  foolish  enough  to 
want  to  spend  $1.2  billion  in  subsidizing 
imeconomic  exports,  it  can  get  much  bet- 
ter value  for  its  money  than  by  buying  a 
lottery  ticket  toward  what  may  improve 
our  balance  of  payments  by  1978  to 
1990" — Samuelson. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  SST  were  not  an  eco- 
logical threat  and  a  potential  economic 
catastrophe,  no  one  can  argue  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  high  priority.  When  its  ad- 
vocates say  that  it  would  eventually  sup- 
port hundreds  of  thousands  of  man-years 
of  employment,  they  are  right — just  as 
would  any  comparable  expenditure.  But 
that  also  says  that  it  will  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  man-years  of  labor.  They 
are  saying  that  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  man-years  of  labor — many  of 
them  highly  skilled — will  not  be  available 
to  move  into  the  production  of  the  goods 
and  services  needed  to  provide  adequate 
housing,  mass  transit,  better  health  serv- 
ice, better  education,  cleaner  water,  purer 
air.  When  the  Government  is  simultane- 
ously trying  to  fight  inflation,  return  to 
prosperity,  improve  the  quality  of  life, 
and  prevent  gargantuan  growth  of  bu- 
reaucracy, subsidizing  the  SST  has  low 
priority  even  imder  the  most  optimistic 
assumptions  about  its  beneflts. 

Yet  there  is  a  clear  danger  that  the 
Government  of  these  United  States  can- 
not extricate  itself  from  the  forces  con- 
verging upon  it  to  impoi^e  this  program 
on  the  taxpayers.  The  aircraft  com- 
panies, the  airlines,  and  their  trade 
associations,  with  some  of  their  asso- 
ciated unions,  have  converged  upon 
Washington  with  massive  and  diverse 
pressures. 
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They  have  lobbied  incessantly  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Representatives  of 
Boeing  and  of  General  Electric  have 
made  innumerable  visits  to  Congressmen 
and  Senators  and  their  stafls. 

They  have  been  reinforced  by  trade 
association  executives,  and  by  scores  of 
expensive  special-interest  lobbyists  asso- 
ciated with  aviation.  Together  they  have 
put  forward  reasonable  arguments,  un- 
reasonable arguments,  and  entirely  lu- 
dicrous arguments. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  curious  why  the 
Senator  failed  to  mention  organized 
labor  in  his  statement  on  lobbying  eflorts. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  think  I  did  mention  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  did  men- 
tion it? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  said  together  with 
some  of  our  associated  trade  unions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  AFLr-CIO,  headed 
by  George  Meany,  made  a  very  substan- 
tial effort  on  behalf  of  this  program.  I 
assume  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
not  objecting  to  Mr.  Meany's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  program? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  a  recipient  of  the 
lobbying  efforts  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  that  effort 
to  speak  for  labor.  Who  h£is  lobbied  on 
the  other  side? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  WDUld  have  to  get  the 
names  of  the  Individuals.  I  do  not  have 
that  present  with  me  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  will  say 
that  there  has  been  very  active  lobbying 
against  the  SST,  though? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  certainly  sug- 
gest that  there  has  been,  yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  they  have  spent 
money? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  sure  that  they 
have. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  aware 
of  George  Meany's  testimony 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  when  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Russian  Goverimient,  for  one 
ad.  covering  two  pages,  spent  $7,000.  Is 
it  not  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
lobbying  going  on  on  both  sides  on  this 
effort? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  always  fair  on 
critical  issues  that  face  any  State  legis- 
lature or  the  Nation  or  that  face  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  attempt  to  say  that  there 
has  not  been  lobbying  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  has  stood  up  in  opposition 
to  the  SST  and  said  anything  about  the 
big  Russian  ads  in  Aviation  Week  maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  I  would  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  be  able, 
on  his  own  time,  to  make  a  speech  on 
his  statement. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  it  not  strike  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  as  weird  for  anyone 
to  say  that  the  ads  the  Russians  took 
to    advertise   their   plane   is   an   effort. 


somehow,  to  oppose  the  SST?  That  ad 
has  been  used  over  and  over  again  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  an  argument  for 
the  SST.  If  we  read  thj  Washington 
Post's  article,  the  one  the  other  Senator 
from  Washington  put  in  the  Record  a 
few  minutes  ago,  what  does  that  say?  It 
says  that  what  the  Russians  are  anxious 
to  advertise  the  SST  to  get  us  to  go 
ahead  with  the  SST,  too,  and  then  they 
could  lobby  with  their  own  people  to  go 
ahead  with  their  own  plane. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  the  Senator  de- 
nouncing George  Meany? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  He  is  a  great 
man.  He  is  a  great  leader.  But  he  is 
wrong  on  this  issue.  All  of  us  can  be 
wrong  at  times.  He  is  wrong  on  this  one. 
I  would  not  denounce  him.  of  course, 
but  I  think  he  made  a  mistake,  and  he 
made  a  real  one  on  this  one. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  this  colloquy  take  place  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  speech,  since  it  com- 
pletely distorts  the  meaning  and  the 
thrust  of  my  speech. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, but  I  do  not  wish  to  use  up  all  my 
time  on  colloquy.  I  have  a  limitation  on 
time  on  the  amount  of  subject  matter  I 
would  like  to  get  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  this  would  not  be  a 
proper  place  to  put  a  little  bit  of  evidence 
in  the  Record. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
Lo  and  behold,  when  I  was  in  Arizona 
last  week,  I  received  my  monthly  bul- 
letin, and  what  was  in  it?  What  did  I 
see?  I  saw  the  smiling  face  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE  1  in  a  photograph,  with  a  little 
bit  of  information  reminding  me  that  the 
SST  is  on  the  skids. 

That  is  nice  lobbying.  I  do  not  object 
to  any  of  that.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
to  put  my  name  on  his  mailing  list  and 
I  would  appreciate  it,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  see  it  in  my  Sierra  Club  bulletin, 
[Laughter.! 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  my  line 
of  thought  has  been  disrupted  again  but 
I  would  like  to  return  to  my  speech  when 
I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  discuss  the  main  thrust  of  what 
I  was  saying. 

They  have  threatened  and  cajoled, 
they  have  exaggerated  the  dangers  of 
unemployment  in  district  after  district 
and  State  after  State,  as  if  spending  on 
the  SST  were  the  only  way  to  maintain 
or  create  jobs. 

They  have  made  economic  arguments 
that  fly  in  the  face  of  the  most  basic 
economic  principles.  In  the  name  of 
free  enterprise,  they  have  begged  for 
socialized  support  of  one  of  America's 
great  industries.  They  have  attacked 
legitimate  fears  about  noise,  sonic  boom, 
and  atmospheric  disruption  as  myths. 
They  have  abused  facts  and  statistics. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  these  tactics  in  pursuit  of 
government  largesse  for  a  purpose  that 
is  virtually  devoid  of  redeeming  social 
value.  They  are  debasing  our  pluralistic 
system. 

They    have    pressed    their    particular 


technocratic  interests  upon  each  legis- 
lator. Every  legislator  has  the  responsi- 
bility— a  vital  responsibility  if  represen- 
tative democracy  is  to  survive — to  rep- 
resent the  common  good  of  all  his  con- 
stituents and  of  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.  Yet  this  enormous  lobby,  which 
itself  claims  that  only  0.2  percent  of  ex- 
isting jobs  are  at  stake,  i.s  demanding 
that  their  particular  Interests  be  served 
at  the  expense  of  203  million  Americans. 
One  must  expect  pressures  in  our  sys- 
tem. One  must  expect  and  even  wel- 
come forceful,  honest,  tough  lobbying. 
I  have  no  argument  with  that,  as  I  in- 
dicated to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. But  just  as  the  anarchist  who 
presses  basic  civil  liberties  to  destruc- 
tive extremes  thereby  jeopardizes  the 
preservation  of  those  very  liberties,  this 
lobbying  is  going  so  far  as  to  raise  legiti- 
mate doubts  about  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

The  pressures  go  beyond  lobbying 
Some  aviation  interests  have  under- 
taken retribution  against  political  lead- 
ers who  stand  up  against  them.  The 
most  blatant  case  is  the  effort  to  get 
aerospace  centers  to  boycott  Wisconsin 
cheese  because  Senator  Proxmire  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  fight  against 
the  SST. 

Aerospace  lobbying  goes  beyond  the 
direct  approaches  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. They  have  launched  an 
enormous  propaganda  campaign.  Radio 
stations  repeat  again  and  again  slanted 
spots,  spots  that  distort  and  deride  anti- 
SST  arguments  and  pose  half-truths  or 
irrelevancies  as  retorts.  The  Orwellian 
iteration  and  reiteration  of  emotion- 
laden  trivia  is  itself  distasteful  and 
ominous.  The  spots  end  by  urging  list- 
eners from  all  over  the  country,  if  they 
believe  the  sponsors'  slogans,  to  put  still 
more  pressure  on  their  Congressmen. 

Some  of  the  pressures  put  upon  mem- 
bers of  Congress  suggest  retaliation  for 
a  vote  against  the  SST.  But  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  there  are  indications  of  the 
same  kind  of  morality  at  work.  The 
Boeing  Airplane  Company  has  made 
thinly  veiled  threats  that  firms  associat- 
ed in  any  way  with  aerospace  activities 
mast  support  tlie  SST — presumably,  to 
keep  on  the  good  side  of  that  giant  of 
the  industry  with  its  billions  of  dollars 
for  subcontracts. 

Recently  Boeing  sent  a  circular  to  sev- 
eral thousand  companies,  addressed  as 
"suppliers  and  subcontractors  to  the 
aerospace  industry,"  pressuring  them  to 
pressure  Congress  for  the  SST,  It  is  an 
amazing  document.  It  urges; 

Don't  overlook  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  work  for  companies  such  a« 
your.s.  You  and  your  people  are  encoiiraged 
to  Join  with  us  .  ,  ,  This  can  best  be  done 
by  (making)  your  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  aware  of  your  position  Employ- 
ees should  WT:te  their  Congressmen— then 
contact  their  personal  friends  and  relatives 
wTth  encouragement  for  them  in  turn  to  Join 
this  effort.  CJmipany  management  :usslstaiice 
Is  vital  to  EtlmuJate  this  action  and  your 
I>ersonal  efforts  are  requested  .  ,  .  Past  ef- 
forts of  mail  cianpaigns  rr^^ed  very  effective 
during  late  1970 — Your  company  with  sev- 
eral thousand  others  Is  bemg  asked  to  assist. 

Then,  just  in  case  some  urisophisti- 
cated  supplier  did  not  fully  understand 
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his   position,    the   memorandum   closes 

ft-ith: 

We  trust  you  will  react  with  persomai  ef- 
fort. Feedback  regarding  your  company's  ac- 
tivities for  support  Is  very  important  for 
over-all  assessment.  It  will  be  very  much  ap- 
preciated if  activity  status  is  forwarded  to 
the  following  addrees. 

There  is  an  interesting  footnote  to  this 
effort  to  pressure  suppliers  to  pressure 
their  employees  to  pressure  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  this:  the  Government  could 
be  paying  much  of  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
neuver. Here  is  how  it  works:  "The 
company  management  assistance,"  as 
well  as  the  time  of  company  clerks,  mail- 
room  staffs,  Xerox  operators,  and  the 
other  effort  spent  on  the  job  in  behalf  of 
this  lobbying  effort  probably  is  charged 
to  overhead.  And  in  its  cost-plus-fixed- 
fee  contracts,  which  are  the  life-blood  of 
the  aerospace  industry,  the  Government 
could  pay  the  overhead : 

There  are  other  threatening  aspects  of 
the  SST  caper.  President  Eisenhower,  at 
the  end  of  his  Presidency,  warned  Amer- 
ica against  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
burgeoning  military-industrial  complex. 
There  is  a  danger  that  comparable,  un- 
wholesome Government-special  interest 
syndicates  will  grow  wherever  Federal 
bureaucracies  provide  vast  sums  to  par- 
ticular groups  over  long  periods.  If  that 
happens  the  consequences  for  the  func- 
tioning of  the  representative  democracy 
can  be  far-reaching.  Congress  should  be 
able  to  rely  largely  on  the  executive 
branch  for  reasonably  accurate  and  un- 
biased expert  opinion  in  technical  areas. 
The  executive  is,  after  all,  theoretically 
responsible  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but 
experience  with  the  SST  shows  many 
signs  that  the  relevant  Federal  agency 
and  the  industry  it  is  supposed  to  regu- 
late and  support  do  anything  but  deal 
at  arm's  length.  And  the  testimony  and 
deportment  of  the  FAA  flunk  the  test 
of  objectivity. 

In  its  testimony  the  FAA  has  followed 
the  industry's  line  and  position  point  by 
point.  It  has  derogated  the  opposition 
rather  than  dealing  seriously  and  ob- 
jectively with  its  concerns.  Mr.  William 
Magruder,  Director  of  Supersonic  Trans- 
port Development,  has  carried  with  him 
to  his  Government  assignment  his  point 
of  view,  his  experience,  his  aviation 
background,  he  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  look  objectively  at  the  elegant  new 
vehicle  whose  development  has  been  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  No  one  need  question 
his  sincerity,  but  he  appears  before  con- 
gressional committees  not  as  an  objec- 
tive Goverimient  administrator  com- 
mitted to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  as 
a  man  steeped  in  the  lore  of  one  indus- 
try, with  whose  fortunes  his  own  for- 
tunes, as  they  have  in  the  past,  rise  or 
fall;  he  comes  before  Congress  not  as  a 
rational  balancer  of  pros  and  cons  but 
as  an  advocate. 

His  testimony  has  again  and  again 
■nade  the  aerospace  Industry's  case.  But 
it  has  not  made  it  in  a  competent,  objec- 
tive, analytically  soimd  way.  In  my  opin- 
ion, he  has  made  the  case  as  one  trying 
to  sell  his  particular  point  of  view.  It  has 
made  the  case  as  propaganda.  I  will  not 
detail  the  deficiencies  in  his  recent  testi- 


mony here.  But  I  shall  only  deal  with  this 
one  question  of  whether  in  his  role  as  a 
high  Government  official,  Mr.  Magruder 
is  in  fact  presenting  special  interest 
rather  than  public  interest  argimienta- 
tion.  One  expects  an  agency  head  or  any 
other  senior  official  to  be  committed  to 
his  own  programs  and  to  argue  to  in- 
crease his  own  budget;  when  he  discusses 
expenditures  for  the  interest  of  a  partic- 
ular portion  of  the  private  sector,  the  sit- 
uation is  quite  different,  however. 

His  March  1  testimony  followed  the  in- 
dustry's ploy  of  trying  to  indicate  that 
the  United  States  is  trapped  into  sub- 
sidizing the  SST.  He  describes  the  trap  as 
the  near  certainty  that  foreign  super- 
sonic transports  violl  be  produced,  will  be 
economically  viable  and  will  force  large 
slashes  in  American  aircraft  sales.  That 
alleged  chain  of  events  would  both  curtail 
the  aircraft  industry  and  its  employment 
and  would  drastically  reduce  our  export 
trade  balance  and  impair  America's 
world  prestige  and  its  technological  lead- 
ership, according  to  the  argument.  In 
effect  the  United  States  has  allegedly  lost 
its  opportunity  for  free  choice :  Unless  we 
spend  immediately  nearly  another  half 
billion  dollars  the  Nation  will  suffer  dire 
consequences. 

This  Is  not  an  entirely  absurd  argu- 
ment on  Its  face,  although  I  certainly 
think  it  is  a  wrong  argument.  What  is 
important  is  that  every  step  of  the  argu- 
ment Is  debatable  and  problematical. 
Yet  the  FAA  gives  no  objective  even- 
handed  treatment  to  the  uncertainties  or 
counter  argiunents,  but  instead  treats 
uncertainties  as  if  they  would  all  be  re- 
solved favorably  and  Ignores  or  derides 
opposing  argiunents.  Further,  the  FAA 
introduces  arguments  that  are  simply 
unacceptable.  The  balance  of  payments 
argument  is  a  case  in  point.  For  months 
competent  economists  have  pointed  out 
that  the  argument  has  no  place  in  the 
SST  discussion;  yet  the  FAA  continues 
to  present  it  and  to  do  so  in  an  errone- 
ous way.  Similarly,  Mr.  Magruder's  testi- 
mony is  misleading  in  its  emphasis  on 
what  he  calls  productivity,  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  SST  to  airport  and  air- 
way congestion,  on  the  use  of  many  of 
the  cost  and  other  estimates  associated 
with  the  prototype  program  and  the 
eventual  operation  of  a  United  States 
SST. 

It  appears  clear  that  within  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  FAA  has  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  day  for  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry's position  on  the  SST.  Only  last 
summer  and  fall  there  was  healthy  con- 
troversy within  the  Administration; 
some  departments  and  agencies  pointed 
out  problems  and  doubts  and  to  varying 
degrees  dissented.  This  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Magruder  on  the  grounds  that  the 
administration  now  unanimously  accepts 
the  idea  that  the  Concorde  will  be  not 
only  operationally  practical  but  economi- 
cally competitive.  During  the  past  several 
months  the  Concorde  has  been  success- 
fully test  flown  at  supersonic  speeds,  but 
in  the  same  period  estimates  of  its  pay- 
load  and  range  characteristics  have  de- 
teriorated, its  expected  operating  costs 
have  risen,  and  several  major  airlines  in- 
cluding Pan  American,  TWA,  and  even 
British  Overseas  Airways  have  publicly 


expressed  doubts  about  it.  Last  Novem- 
ber British  Aircraft  Corporation  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  cost  36  percent  more 
per  seat-mile  than  present  subsonic  jets. 

The  industry  and  the  FAA  assert  that 
the  SST  will  never  be  allowed  to  fly  at 
supersonic  speeds  over  p<vulated  por- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  value  of 
the  domestic  market  to  operators  of  a 
high-speed  long-haul  aircraft  Is  compel- 
ling. Is  it  imaginable  that  10  years  hence, 
if  the  SST  should  be  operational,  the 
then  presidents  of  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation and  the  Aerospace  Industries 
Association  will  appear  before  Congress 
to  argue  that  the  ban  on  overland  super- 
sonic flights  should  be  preserved  even 
though  its  removal  would  be  highly  prof- 
itable to  airlines  and  mtmufacturers 
alike?  Where  will  the  FAA  stand?  Now  it 
is  opposed  to  legislation  that  would  ban 
such  flights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  the  past  it  has  made 
public  commitments  to  stand  up  against 
the  pressures  of  aviation  interests.  It 
committed  itself,  for  example,  to  keep 
jets  out  of  National  Airport;  then  when 
jets  were  allowed  to  come  in,  the  FAA 
was  going  to  preclude  big  jets.  Now  that 
big  jets  have  been  operating  at  National, 
the  FAA  is  going  to  determine  whether 
such  operation  has  had  adverse  effects 
not  on  local  residents  or  on  the  air 
travelers  but  on  other  airports. 

Other  things  could  be  cited  to  suggest 
that  here  is  a  case  where  the  executive, 
through  one  of  its  major  agencies,  is 
subservient  to  a  high-technology  special- 
interest  group.  I  shall  mention  only  one 
more;  the  contract  between  the  Gov- 
erimient  and  the  prime  contractors.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Magruder's  testimony.  It 
would  cost  the  Government  more  than 
half  as  much  to  cancel  the  contract  as 
to  continue  with  It.  I  am  told  that  some 
figures  presented  by  Secretary  'Volpe 
total  about  $115  million  In  cancellation 
charges.  If  Mr.  Magruder's  figures  are 
exaggerated  why  would  he  use  them?  I 
think  It  Is  clear  that  this  Is  more  of  the 
effort  to  place  Congress  in  a  position 
where  it  is  trapped,  where  there  is  no  way 
that  it  can  do  much  to  cut  down  the  pro- 
gram's costs  no  matter  what  it  does.  'Who 
engineered  a  contract  that  would  lay 
such  a  trap — or  even  present  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  trap?  The  FAA.  Such  a 
contract,  involving  either  a  $115  or  a 
$300  million  penalty  clause,  does  not 
sound  like  the  product  of  arms-length 
bargaining. 

THE  REAL  ISSTTi; 

The  issue  of  the  SST  rises  above  the 
questions  of  ecology  and  economics,  im- 
portant as  these  are.  It  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  question  of  whether  the  Congre.ss 
of  the  United  States  can,  In  the  face  of 
the  full  exploitation  of  the  media  and 
the  technologj-  mystique,  act  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  of  the  American 
people. 
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Now,  let  us  look,  in  summary,  at  where 
we  are  in  March  1971  with  respect  to 
both  the  SST  and  the  broad  social  and 
political  context  of  this  controversy. 

With  regard  to  the  SST  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  proposal  to  appropriate 
some  $420  million  for  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  and  next  in  order  to  build 
two  prototypes  for  the  SST.  This  is  al- 
most certainly  thro\^ing  good  money  af- 
ter bad.  The  SST  Is  not  a  good  enough 
risk  to  get  private  financing  from  the 
richest  money  market  in  history.  It  is 
even  uneconomic  for  the  airlines.  It  Is 
not  a  good  instrument  for  sustaining  em- 
ployment. Its  balance  of  payments  effects 
are  uncertain;  any  "favorable"  ones  will 
be  delayed  for  nearly  a  decade,  and  are 
fundamentally  a  "red  herring"  anyway. 
The  aircraft  might  be  an  ecological  dis- 
aster: it  probably  will  cause  some  en- 
vironmental damage  and  it  certainly  will 
do  absolutely  nothing  to  help  solve  our 
environmental  problems.  The  subsidy  is 
a  proposal  to  tax  the  average  taxpayer 
to  benefit  a  small  relatively  wealthy 
fraction  of  the  population.  There  are  no 
unambiguously  good  arguments  for  the 
SST  program. 

But  the  program  has  had  massive, 
persistent,  support  from  a  syndicate  of 
aerospace  corporations  and  technocratic 
Federal  officials.  They  have  coordinated 
their  lobbying.  The  lobbying  has  em- 
ployed the  highest  pressure  tactics;  it 
has  been  biased,  dissembling,  emotional, 
inaccurate.  Industry  tactics  have  In- 
cluded a  propaganda  campaign,  con- 
cealed threats,  and  open  efforts  at  re- 
taliation. The  interlocking  interests  of 
FAA  officials  and  the  areospace  industry 
have  led  to  the  development  of  a  coord- 
inated effort  to  box  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  through  presenting 
an  exaggeration  of  the  threat  of  foreign 
commercial  dangers  and  developing  a 
contract  that  the  FAA  argues  is  such  that 
little  money  would  be  saved  by  terminat- 
ing the  program  now  when  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  planned  Government  ex- 
penditures have  been  made.  Within  the 
administration  as  a  whole  it  appears  that 
all  opposition  and  serious  doubts  have 
been  suddenly  dispelled  or  abruptly 
silenced. 

That  is  the  SST  situation. 

This  situation  has  arisen  at  a  time 
when  the  American  system  of  represen- 
tative democracy  is  under  severe  attack 
from  extremes  of  both  left  and  right. 
There  are  vociferous  partisans  who  pro- 
test that  the  Government  is  neither  rep- 
resentative nor  democratic ;  that  the  na- 
tional policy  and  economy  is  in  real'ty 
run  and  manipulated  not  for  the  people 
as  a  whole  but  for  big  business,  for  "the 
establishment,"  or  for  monopoly  capital. 
They  charge  that  the  workings  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  are  de- 
tennined  by  the  dictates  of  a  small  oli- 
garchy of  wealthy  industrialists  inti- 
mately interlocked  with  finance,  educa- 
tion, big  labor,  and  above  all  Govern- 
ment; that  this  oligarchy  is  driven  by 
the  relentless  forces  of  an  uncontrolled 
addiction  to  technology,  irrespective  of 
human  values;  that  there  is  no  effective 
force  in  the  country  countering  this 
syndicate,  that  Government  is  its  pup- 
pet, helpless  to  extricate  Itself  from  the 
tentacles  that  grasp  it  from  every  angle. 


This  is  a  picture  of  America  that  Is 
widely  accepted  among  our  young  people, 
it  is  a  picture  that  is  reflected  again  and 
again  in  contemporary  theatre  and  liter- 
ature, it  is  a  picture  that  hsis  grown  tre- 
mendously in  its  appeal  in  recent  years. 
It  is  in  my  opinion  still  a  false  picture 
of  America.  Despite  the  ubiquity  of  pres- 
sure groups  there  is  In  my  view  some 
balance  among  them;  our  Government  is 
still  maimed  by  many  individuals  con- 
cerned with  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

But  if  Congress  at  this  time  approves 
the  SST  it  will  in  doing  so  do  three 
other  things.  It  will  provide  the  critics 
of  the  American  system  with  an  im- 
portant piece  of  evidence  that  they  are 
right.  It  will  prove  that  at  least  at  this 
time  in  this  one  area  the  system  is  in 
fact  run  by  a  ssmdicate  of  industrial  and 
governmental  partisans.  It  will  carry  the 
Nation  closer  to  the  day  when  the  evil 
picture  of  America  is  in  fact  a  true  rep- 
resentation of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  an  exceUent  speech. 

DOLLARS    AND    SENSE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  spent  many  hours  debating 
the  question  of  the  supersonic  transport 
plane.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  and 
regardless  of  what  action  the  Senate 
chooses  to  take,  there  will  be  an  SST. 
The  only  question  is  whether  Americans 
build  It  or  whether  Americans  ride  in 
planes  built  in  other  cou-otries. 

So  let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  the 
financial  point  of  view.  It  really  comes 
down  to  a  dollars  and  cents  proposition; 
or  in  view  of  some  of  the  doubtful  argu- 
ments that  have  been  raised  by  the  oppo- 
nents, perhaps  a  more  appropriate  term 
would  be  "dollars  and  sense." 

Disregarding  long-range  production  of 
an  SST,  and  limltins;  our  considerations 
only  to  the  developmental  aspects,  sev- 
eral factors  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  develop  two  prototype  aircraft, 
a  program  which  was  begun  9  years  ago. 
is  $1,342  million,  of  whi"h  $864  million 
already  has  been  spent.  Even  if  the  pro- 
gram is  terminated  as  of  March  30,  the 
Government  v.^ould  .'^till  be  required  to 
pay  between  $97  million  to  $178  million 
in  additional  costs,  just  to  stop  the  proj- 
ect two-thirds  of  the  way  through  to 
completion. 

Thf>se  figures  represent  only  the  F.'d- 
eral  GDvernment's  investment  in  this  ef- 
fort to  maintain  this  Nation's  position 
of  leadership  in  air  transportation.  In 
addition  to  these  funds,  the  aerospace 
industry  and  commercial  airlines  also 
have  invested  heavily  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  safe,  clean,  economically  fea- 
sible supersonic  airliner. 

To  date  private  capit.^l  in  the  amount 
of  $403  million  has  been  invested.  Of  this 
£! mount,  $215  million  has  come  from 
Boeing,  $59  million  from  the  airlines — as 
risk  capital — $94  million  from  General 
Electric,  and  $25  million  from  sub- 
contractors. 

If  the  current  development  phase  is 


completed,  another  $381  miUion  will  be 
supplied  by  industry  sources. 

In  the  development  phase  alone.  23,600 
are  employed  in  primary  industrial  jobs. 
An  additional  48,616  jobs  are  indirectly 
involved,  for  a  total  of  72,216  jobs. 

Tliis  represents  an  annual  payroll  of 
$697,680,000.  Even  using  the  low  level 
average  tax  liability  of  22  percent,  the 
return  to  the  Federal  treasury  on  this 
payroll  alone  will  amount  to  $153.5  mil- 
lion, more  than  half  of  the  appropria- 
tion in  question.  The  second  year  would 
more  than  repay  the  $290  million 
expenditure. 

Discontinuation  of  the  prototype  pro- 
gram would  lead  to  additional  Govern- 
ment costs  in  welfare  and  unemployment 
benefits.  Aviation  workers  would  not  go 
directly  on  welfare  but  would  cause 
downward  movement  throughout  the 
labor  force.  Average  costs  of  thc^e  bene- 
fits, plus  administrative  overhead,  is 
$3,949  per  year  for  each  unemployed  per- 
son. Multiplied  by  72.216  employees 
who  without  the  prototype  program 
would  be  out  of  jobs,  the  additional 
cost  of  this  additional  unemployment  to 
the  Government  would  be  $283.3  million 
per  year.  Adding  the  $153.5  tax  income 
to  the  prospected  Government  costs  of 
adding  to  the  unemployment  rolls  we  find 
that  the  total  loss  to  the  Government 
would  amoimt  to  $436.8  million.  U.S. 
invests  $290  million — almost  SI 50  million 
better  off  by  end  of  first  year. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  cost  of 
not  carrying  through  the  prototype  pro- 
gram would  i-esult  in  direct  welfare  and 
unemployment  costs  which  in  just  one 
year  would  equal  the  appropriation  being 
sought. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  amount  of 
tax  payments  being  made  by  present  job- 
holders, and  the  costs  that  would  result 
from  welfare  and  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  these  men  and  women  if  they  lose 
their  jobs,  the  economic  gains  of  follow- 
ing through  the  prototype  program  far 
outweigh  the  costs.  In  the  meantime, 
valuable  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation will  become  a  part  of  our 
knowledge  resources,  and  the  United 
States  will  continue  its  dominant  position 
in  world  aviation 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
makes  much  more  sense  to  keep  these 
workers  gainfully  employed  and  produc- 
tive contributing  citizens  rather  than 
forcing  them  to  become  unprce'uctive 
burdens  on  our  sccial  welfare  system 

In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  con- 
clusion for  the  Senate  to  reach  today, 
and  that  is  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  keep  this  project  on  schedule 
and  allow  it  to  te  completed.  To  do 
cth-^rwi  e  would  be  a  diia^-trcus  step 
b"ckw?r'^ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
registered  voters  in  27  of  Oregon's  36 
counties.  One  of  the  questions  was: 

Dj  you  favor  continued  Government  fund- 
la  e  of  Vhe  SST? 

The  response  was  as  follows:  40,000 
Oregonians  responded  and  of  those  giv- 
ing a  yes  or  no  response  76.4  percent  an- 
swered no.  This  morning  I  received  a 
questiormaire  from  an  adviser  to  a  polit- 
ical science  club  at  McNary  High  School 
in  Salem,  Oreg.  The  adviser,  Mrs.  Lem- 
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ley,  polled  the  club  on  all  my  questions. 
On  the  SST,  the  result  was  unanimous. 
All  20  students  are  opposed  to  the  SST. 
I  hope  the  U.S.  Senate  will  accurately 
reflect  the  views  of  the  Political  Science 
Club  at  McNary  High  School. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  continued  funding  of  SST 
prototype  planes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  mail  both  pro  and  con  about  the 
proposed  supersonic  transport.  These  let- 
ters carry  as  much  conviction  and  sin- 
cerity as  any  category  of  mail  I  receive. 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  case  with  the 
mail  received  by  the  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

Unfortunately,  however,  my  corre- 
spondence points  up  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  even  misinformation  about  the 
program  as  it  affects  the  Nation  tech- 
nically, economically,  and  environmen- 
tally. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  mis- 
understandings has  to  do  with  the  be- 
lief by  many  people  that  the  issue  now 
before  us  is  whether  there  should  be 
mass  production  of  the  SST.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  fact.  The  immediate 
issue  is  whether  enough  money  will  be 
appropriated  to  finish  construction  of 
two  prototype  or  test  SST  planes.  The 
further  fact  is  that  if  after  they  are  built 
and  have  actually  been  flight-tested,  they 
do  not  fulfill  stated  requirements,  they 
will  not  proceed  to  manufacture.  This  is 
the  plain  and  flatly  stated  position  of 
the  Nixon  administration  as  testifled  to 
by  Secretary  John  Volpe,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  this  policy 
and  approach.  I  will  oppose  full  produc- 
tion of  SST  unless  it  meets  these  require- 
ments: 

First.  It  must  be  safe. 

Second.  It  must  be  economical. 

Third.  It  must  comply  with  prescribed 
antipollution  standards. 

Only  actual  field  and  test  flights  can 
decide  these  points.  The  pending  meas- 
ure in  the  Senate  right  now  provides  for 
funds  which  will  enable  completion  of 
the  two  test  SST  planes.  I  favor  and  will 
vote  for  this  measure. 

This  program,  Mr.  President,  is  one 
which  started  in  1962  imder  President 
Kennedy.  That  is  when  appropriations 
for  the  two  test  planes  started.  They 
total  about  $866  million  to  date.  It  will 
take  about  $478  million  to  complete  con- 
struction of  the  two  planes.  But  it  would 
take  about  $335  million  to  terminate  the 
program  now.  Hence,  the  net  sum  in  dis- 
pute is  the  difference  between  these  two 
figures,  or  about  $143  million. 

Opponents  now  seek  to  junk  this  proj- 
ect and  abandon  the  large  investment 
already  made.  A  very  pertinent  question 
is:  Why  did  they  wait  till  this  late  date 
to  take  such  an  obstructive  course? 

Many  of  the  reasons  advanced  against 
the  program  have  been  disproven.  Some 
of  them  were  groundless  and  without 
foundation  from  the  outset.  These  oppo- 
nents are  opposed  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  net  difference  of  $143  million,  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  and  procedure  supported 
by  Congress  since  1962. 

Query :  Are  these  opponents  afraid  that 
their  fear  arguments  will  be  totally  dis- 
credited if  the  actual  flight  tests  occur? 


Many  objections  stated  have  already 
been  disproven.  Noise  is  one  of  them. 
Fear  of  the  sonic  boom  is  dwelled  on 
greatly.  The  fact  is  that  SST  engine  plans 
have  been  improved  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
meet  the  108-decibel  sound  level  now 
laid  down  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
all  big  new  airliners.  Most  jets  now  in 
intercontinental  service  do  not  meet  this 
standard.  But  SST  will  do  so. 

Acceptable  control  of  air  pollution  is 
also  well  near  solution.  It  vnW  be  com- 
pletely solved  by  the  time  the  plane  is 
completed.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
SST  will  be  cleaner  and  qiiieter  than 
commercial  jets  flying  today.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  one  SST  carrjing  300  pas- 
sengers at  1,800  miles  per  hour  will  emit 
no  more  pollutants  per  mile  than  three 
autos  traveling  at  60  miles  per  hour. 

Various  other  claims  against  the  SST 
based  upon  fear  or  conjectiu-e,  or  both, 
bring  to  mind  some  of  the  fears  expressed 
when  General  Yeager  planned  the  first 
supersonic  flight  by  man  a  few  years  ago. 
Some  experts  firmly  predicted  that  he 
would  disintegrate  in  flight,  or  even  be- 
come a  vegetable.  Or  that  his  bone  mar- 
row might  mineralize.  None  of  these 
things  happened.  Since  that  first  flight 
men  have  gone  to  the  moon — and  come 
back. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  was  proposed 
some  60  years  ago,  some  timid  reaction- 
aries afraid  of  the  future,  denounced  the 
proposial.  They  argued  that  It  was  only 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  New  York-San 
Francisco  shippers  and  merchants;  that 
it  would  cost  too  much  money,  which 
could  be  spent  for  better  purposes.  To- 
day snide  references  to  the  jet  set  take 
the  place  of  the  merchants  and  shippers. 
No  comment  is  needed  on  the  Panama 
Canal  objections.  Very  little  more,  if  any. 
is  needed  on  jet  set  argtiments. 

To  cancel  SST  at  this  point  does  not 
mean  there  will  be  no  SST.  It  only  means 
that  someone  else  will  build  them,  and 
sell  them.  Rtissia  has  announced  two 
regular  scheduled  fiights  long  distance 
and  intercontinental,  with  their  SST. 
They  are  advertising  in  American  avia- 
tion journals  their  version  of  SST  for 
sale  "in  any  part  of  the  world."  The 
French-British  Concorde  SST  prototypes 
are  already  flying  and  testing. 

So  the  real  questions — if  SST  meets 
flight  tests— are:  Will  the  United  States 
build  or  buy  SST  planes  in  the  future? 
Will  the  United  States  retain  its  aircraft 
industry  superiority — it  now  makes  80 
percent  of  the  world's  needs — or  will  It 
lose  same  to  foreign  pwwers?  Will  the 
United  States  enjoy  and  prosper  with  the 
50,000  jobs  to  make  SST  planes  and  the 
added  150,000  jobs  needed  in  SST-related 
industries,  or  will  these  jobs  be  exported 
to  foreign  coimtries? 

Such  jobs  will  produce  the  tax  and 
other  revenues  which  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  continue  many  of  its 
programs  for  human  needs. 

It  is  said  the  money  for  SST  could  be 
used  for  better  advantage  in  the  field  of 
human  needs.  In  the  first  place,  jobs  are 
the  very  essence  of  filling  himian  needs. 
Second,  the  net  amoimt  in  dispute  on  the 
pending  measure  comes  to  about  $143 
million.  A  goodly  amoimt  to  be  sure.  But 
consider  that  the  1972  budget  containa 
some  $96  billions  for  human  needs  now. 


So  the  net  amount  in  dispute  does  not 
loom  too  large  relatively;  and  again:  the 
ultimate  200,000  jobs  will  go  a  long  way 
to  filling  many  human  needs  and  na- 
tional income. 

Approval  of  the  pending  measure  will 
enable  us  to  have  all  the  facts  needed 
to  determine  whether  full  production  of 
SST  should  go  forward.  We  should  act 
upon  firm,  intelligent  information. 

I  have  faith  in  America's  ability  to 
make  a  sound  decision  as  to  full  SST 
production  when  all  the  facts  are  in. 

In  the  best  interests  of  America,  the 
present  program  to  complete  the  SST 
prototype  program  should  be  finished.  It 
would  be  a  gross  and  dangerous  mistake 
to  refuse  to  conclude  a  task  which  Con- 
gress started  in  1962,  and  which  Is  so  far 
along. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  whenever 
a  controversial  issue,  such  as  the  SST, 
comes  before  the  Congress  for  considera- 
tion, each  of  us  receives  vast  amounts  of 
mail.  This  morning  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  that  made 
a  special  impression  on  me  and  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  at 
this  time.  Incidentally,  I  returned  the 
check  to  the  sender. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bladensbubo,  Md., 

March  22,1971. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  heard  yesterday 
that  It  would  cost  each  American  $7.00  to 
buUd  the  SST.  I  enclose  my  check  for  $7.00 
with  a  hearty  "Let's  Fly!" 

Never  mind  about  the  poverty,  bousing 
and  education  arguments  agialnst  It.  We  have 
always  had  poverty.  We  have  always  needed 
housing  and  schools.  That  didn't  stop  us 
from   moving   from   Klttyhawk   to   the   747. 

America  seems  to  have  lost  her  sense  of 
adventure,  her  enthusiasm  for  conquering 
new  horizons.  Our  moon  shots  don't  even 
excite  them  anymore. 

Could  the  fault  lie  with  the  Congress, 
whose  members  seem  to  be  going  through 
life  now  staring  at  their  feet.  They  seem  to 
have  grown  old  and  quarrelsome.  Not  a  very 
good  example  for  the  nation.  The  President 
certainly  can't  be  blamed.  His  programs  are 
Innovative  and  he  seems  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  them.  He  never  panics  no  matter  how 
bad  the  situation. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  SST  and  influ- 
ence  as   many   as   possible   to   do   the   same 
and  try  to  perk  up  that  dead  Congress  I 
Sincerely, 

(Miss)    Grace  V    Montcomert. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
remaining  is  43  minutes  for  the  pro- 
ponents and  50  minutes  for  the  oppo- 
nents. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  1  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  recall 
clearly  the  time  when  the  concept  of  the 
SST  was  originated  to  military  prepared- 
ness. The  larger  subsonic  jet  aircraft 
that  commercial  airlines  now  use  origi- 
nated from  the  research,  development, 
testing,  and  engineering  that  produced 
our  military  planes.  I  refer  to  the  B-52 
and  the  tankers  that  go  along  with  the 
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Boeing  707,  and  the  later  and  larger  com- 
mercial planes. 

All  of  that  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  engineering  required  years,  but 
out  of  it  came  the  weapon  that  spanned 
the  gap  and  still  does  with  reference  to 
our  security,  our  preparedness,  and  our 
military  security — our  so-called  long- 
range  bomber.  We  had  another  long- 
range  bomber  program,  the  B-70.  How- 
ever, in  time,  and  before  production,  long 
before  production,  that  program  was 
canceled. 

There  were  years  when  we  had  no 
advanced  research  going  on,  and  no  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  engineering  in 
the  supersonic  plane.  It  was  during  that 
time  when  we  had  reached  a  policy  de- 
cision not  to  have  any  more  miUtary 
planes  that  this  commercial  plane  con- 
cept originated  and  was  placed  before 
Congress  and  adopted.  That  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  I  supported  it  from  the 
beginning.  Subsequent  facts  have  con- 
firmed and  restrengthened  my  views  as 
to  why  we  should  continue  with  this  pro- 
gram, especially  since  we  have  gone  so 
far,  because  it  is  now  the  cormecting 
link,  and  the  only  valid  connecting  link, 
in  the  research,  development,  evaluation, 
testing,  and  engineering  that  have  gone 
on,  and  will  go  on  for  the  next  2  or  3 
years,  with  the  big  long-range  bomber 
we  have  decided  now  we  do  need,  the  B-1, 
which  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  in  the  stages  of  early  re- 
search. It  has  not  reached  development. 
It  has  not  reached  testing.  It  will  be  sev- 
eral years  before  it  will  reach  those  ulti- 
mate stages. 

So  the  only  program  of  substance 
going  on  now  to  fill  this  gap  in  the  super- 
sonic military  and  transport  needs  of 
our  Nation — whatever  they  may  be,  and 
no  one  can  be  certain — is  the  SST. 

So  I  think  we  would  be  making  a  bad 
mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  pre- 
paredness to  turn  our  back  now  on  this 
plane,  on  the  research  and  development 
into  which  we  have  put  so  much  money, 
when  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  either 
success  or  proven  failure,  and  leave  this 
void  of  several  years  before  we  will  have 
any  substantial  progress  on  the  new  mil- 
itary long-range  bomber.  It  is  unthink- 
able to  me  that  that  would  be  sound  even 
today. 

I  believe  that  so  many  other  so-called 
issues,  which  I  do  not  think  are  vital, 
have  come  into  this  matter  and  ob- 
scured the  real  picture.  I  believe  that  is 
where  the  main  trouble  is  to  be  found. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  not  been  here  long, 
to  really  get  into  the  very  insides  of  this 
problem  from  a  military  preparedness 
standpoint,  to  consider  this  point  as  a 
major  one,  and  which  should  be  the  de- 
termining one. 

Remember  that  we  have  no  really  fol- 
low-on bomber  now  to  the  B-52.  We 
canceled  out  what  little  we  had.  We 
just  have  some  paper  bombers  that  will 
not  be  into  the  field  of  research  like 
the  SST  is  now  for  several  years. 

These  sound  like  large  figures,  of 
course,  and  they  are  large  figures  to  me, 
but  when  we  go  into  the  business  of  mili- 
tary and  commercial  planes,  we  have  to 
talk  in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars. 
There  is  no  way  to  avoid  it. 


Heretofore  I  had  been  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  included  consid- 
eration of  the  SST.  In  my  judgment, 
they  have  done  an  exceptionally  good 
job  in  their  process  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing.  We  have  now  our 
money's  worth,  so  to  speak.  And  now 
when  we  are  almost  reaching  the  ulti- 
mate base,  as  far  as  the  elementals  I 
have  been  talking  about  are  concerned, 
it  is  just  inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
would  turn  down  our  own  project  here, 
in  which  we  have  invested  all  these  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars — not  count- 
ing what  is  in  this  bill,  only  $134  mil- 
lion— when  we  would  need  $340  million 
to  reach  home  base  so  far  as  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  engineering  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  would  turn 
our  back  on  it  now  and  throw  it  over- 
board and  lose  all  this  investment,  plus 
the  additional  sum  of  termination  cosits, 
which  have  been  estimated  from  various 
standpoints,  but  the  lowest  is  $97  mil- 
lion, the  intermediate  figure  is  $119  mil- 
lion, and  the  highest  one  is  $178  million. 
That  is  for  termination  costs.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  assume  that  liability. 
Instead  of  pajdng  the  $134  million  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill,  and  then  the  $340 
million  additional,  which  will  give  us  all 
the  fruits,  whatever  they  may  be — and 
I  think  they  will  be  substantial— and  the 
benefits  of  the  entire  project  up  to  the 
stage  of  production.  Those  fruits  will 
certainly  be  a  long,  long  st«p  forward, 
according  to  all  the  argtmients.  In  the 
field  of  commercial  aviation,  as  one  that 
will  be  necessary.  I  know  it  will  be  a  long 
step  forward  as  a  connecting  link  for  our 
necessary  research,  development,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  field  of  long-range  bom- 
bers,  for  military  preparedness. 

I  do  believe  that  the  long-range  bomber 
is  one  of  our  most  important  weapons. 
We  must  remember  wha*^  it  means,  after 
all,  to  turn  loose  missiles.  We  would  have 
to  assume  that  they  would  all  fire  and  all 
reach  their  targets,  whereas  the  long- 
range  bomber,  with  the  same  kind  of 
weapons,  is  a  powerful  argument  when  it 
starts  on  its  way. 

So  I  hope  we  do  not  turn  our  back  on 
this  fine  project,  but  have  the  faith  that 
is  necessary  in  all  such  projects,  not  only 
in  commercial  aviation  but  in  military 
preparedness,  to  see  it  through  and  give 
it  a  solid  vote,  whereby  we  can  settle  this 
issue  and  be  on  our  way. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
yield  back  such  time  as  I  may  have  left. 

SCHWEIKEm    CITES    ECONOMIC    ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST    SST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ScHWEiKER^  has  written  an  excel- 
lent article  describing  the  reasons  why 
he  is  voting  against  continued  spending 
on  the  SST.  The  article  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer today. 

Senator  Schweiker's  arsiuments  re- 
garding doubtful  economic  viability  of 
the  SST  program  parallel  many  of  my 
own  reasons  for  opposing  the  further 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  SST,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
quirer article  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Flyino  WHriE  Elephant  " — His  Vote  Is  No 
ON  SST 

(Note. — Pennsylvania  Senators  Hugh  Scott 
and  Richard  S.  Schwelker  were  asked  for 
ihelr  positions  on  the  supersonic  transport 
vote  which  Is  scheduled  for  today  In  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Scott's  statement  was 
not  received.  Following  Is  Senator  Schweiker's 
reply.) 

Washington. — Today  I  will  be  asked  to 
vote  on  whether  or  not  this  country  should 
continue  spending  millions  or  dollars  to 
build  two  experimental  supersonic  transport 
airplanes.  I  Intend  to  vote  no. 

Last  year  I  Joined  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  In  voting  agalrust  the  SST  appropria- 
tion i>artly  because  of  my  concern  with  the 
environmental  damage  the  SSTs  could  cause, 
but  primarily  because  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  Is  an  economically  viable  program. 

A  new  element  this  year  Is  a  well-flnanced 
public  relations  and  advertising  campaign 
strongly  urging  SST  funding,  with  major 
arguments  being  advanced  that  the  Industry 
can  make  the  SST  meet  new  environmental 
standards,  and  that  It  Is  essential  for  us  to 
remain  the  International  leader  In  the  air- 
craft field. 

New  data  on  the  SST,  however,  reinforces 
my  economic  concern.  I  will  vote  against  the 
SST  again  to  prevent  the  taxpayer  from  being 
saddled   with  a  flying  white  elephant. 

The  total  cost  of  the  prototype  program 
was  originally  to  be  $750  million.  Cur.-ently, 
estimates  are  $1.3  billion,  but  with  the  well- 
documented  history  of  cost-overruns  In  the 
military  aircraft  field,  the  price-tag  could 
easily  mount  to  $2.5  billion.  At  a  minimum, 
the  technological  improvements  which  must 
be  made  to  meet  en\'lronmental  objections, 
such  as  noise  softeners.  Indicate  Increased 
costs  for  the  prototypes. 

Beyond  the  presently  requested  tinanclng 
for  research  on  the  two  experimental  proto- 
type planes,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  likely  to  be  asked  to  subsidize  the 
production  cocts  also.  The  aircraft  Industry 
is  In  perilous  financial  condition,  with  Lock- 
heed suffering  major  losses  because  of  the 
C5A  and  Rolls  Royce  In  deep  trouble. 

Boeing  has  asked  the  taxF>ayers  to  finance 
the  research  and  development,  and  I  predict 
that  similar  help  will  be  requested  for  pro- 
duction, ninnlng  the  total  costs  to  perhaps 
over  $5  billion. 

First  of  all,  how  will  the  airlines  be  able  to 
buy  SSTs  without  federal  aid?  The  twelve 
major  U.S.  airlines  suffered  financial  losses 
of  over  $120  million  In  1970.  and  anticipate 
losses  of  $192  million  In  1971,  and  $279  mil- 
lion in  1972.  The  three  major  transatlantic 
airlines,  the  primary  SST  competitors,  lost  a 
total  of  $130  million  themselves  in  1970. 

One  SST  alone  will  cost  nearly  $50  million, 
more  than  any  airline  made  In  profits  in 
1970.  Some  analysts  are  even  now  predicting 
we  win  soon  see  a  "Penn  Central  of  the  air- 
line industry." 

The  747  costs  half  the  price  of  an  SST,  re- 
quires less  fuel  to  operate,  carries  more  pas- 
sengers than  the  SST  will,  and  Is  more  eco- 
nomical to  fly.  but  even  current  sales  of  the 
747s  are  declining  seriously.  If  we  force  the 
airlines  Into  another  expensive  round  of  com- 
petition with  the  SST.  which  they  cannot  af- 
ford, you  can  bet  the  government  will  be 
asked  to  pay  the  bill. 

Secondly,  however,  British  and  French 
studies  this  year  of  the  Concorde,  their  ver- 
sion of  the  SST,  indicated  that  it  will_cost 
twice  as  much  to  operate  the  SST  as  the  747s. 
Since  the  airlines  are  already  In  financial 
trouble.  If  they  begin  operating  SSTs  at  a  loss 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  back  to  the  public 
treasury  for  a  hand-out. 

Basically,  this  a  question  of  national  prior- 
ities for  the  taxpayers,  because  the  result  of 
SST  funding  will  be  higher  taxes  or  cutbacks 
of  other  essential  government  programs. 
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I  strongly  favor  using  our  limited  resources 
for  higher  priority  programs,  such  as  mass 
transit,  housing,  education,  and  medical  care. 

The  argument  that  we  need  the  SST  pro- 
gram to  support  employment  In  the  country 
is  deceiving  at  best.  II  we  spend  an  eqtilva- 
lent  amount  of  money  on  better  programs, 
particularly  Involving  domestic-use  tech- 
nology, we  win  provide  Just  as  many  Jobs.  If 
not  more,  than  the  SST  will.  But  In  addition 
to  creating  Jobs,  this  money  will  at  the  same 
time  create  productive  projects  beneficial  to 
all  citizens,  not  Just  a  handful. 

So,  we  have  an  aircraft  program,  re- 
searched, developed,  and  most  likely  pro- 
duced, and  operated  by  the  taxpayer  through 
government  subsidies,  to  enable  the  few  pas- 
sengers who  wUl  pay  the  premium  rates 
(higher  than  current  flrst-class  fares)  of 
the  SST  to  save  a  couple  of  hours  of  flight 
time.  If  this  program  was  truly  warranted 
economically,  the  private  financial  market 
would  be  willing  to  bear  the  risks  of  financ- 
ing It. 

After  all.  the  American  superiority  in  the 
civilian  aircraft  field  was  achieved  by  private 
enterprise,  without  direct  government  subsi- 
dies, and  I  do  not  think  we  should  Increase 
the  already  heavy  tax  burden  of  all  our  citi- 
zens for  the  benefit  of  an  expensive,  uneco- 
nomic airplane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGovern). 

sst:  an  uppee-class  extbavagance 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opporttmity  to  express  again 
my  opposition  to  continued  Government 
funding  of  the  civil  supersonic  transport 
program,  I  have  long  opposed  the  SST 
and  am  much  encouraged  by  the  House 
rejection  of  the  program  last  week.  Hope- 
fully, the  change  in  House  sentiment 
which  has  occurred  during  the  last  year 
reflects  an  awakening  to  the  contradic- 
tions which  continue  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  United  States  achieving  the  great- 
ness we  all  desire. 

I  have  never  viewed  the  SST  issue  as 
particularly  complex.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause as  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  I  have 
constantly  been  reminded  of  how  much 
food  the  yearly  SST  appropriations  could 
have  provided  for  the  imdemourished 
poor  of  our  Nation.  The  best  available 
estimates  indicate  that  from  12  to  14  per- 
cent or  our  population  lives  in  abject 
poverty  and  more  than  15  percent  re- 
quire some  kind  of  nutritional  assistance. 
These  are  people  whose  essential  needs 
are  not  being  met — people  who  live  in 
substandard  housing  on  deficient  diets — 
people  whose  existence  is  further  de- 
graded by  a  high  incidence  of  disease  both 
emotional  and  physical. 

Their  needs  are  immediate  and  com- 
pelling. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  need 
less  immediate  and  less  compelling  than 
the  supersonic  transport  plane.  SST's — 
American,  British-French,  or  Soviet — are 
strictly  snob  appeal  vehicles  whose  high 
fares  limit  their  market  to  less  than  3 
percent  of  our  population.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  taxpayers  have  revolted 
over  the  prospect  of  their  money  being 
spent  on  such  an  extravagant,  upper- 
class  gadget. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  Senate's 
time  to  reiterate  the  case  against  the  SST 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire^  has  so  meticulously  presented 
over  the  last  few  months.  The  economic 
and  environmental  objections  to  the  SST 


program  are  well  understood,  primarily 
as  the  result  of  Senator  Proxmires  dili- 
gence. But  there  are  three  aspects  of  the 
issue  which  I  feel  can  be  usefully  dis- 
cussed even  at  this  late  hour:  First,  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  claim 
that  150,000  jobs  are  at  stake  in  the  SST 
prototype  program;  second,  the  effect  of 
an  operational  SST  fleet  on  the  fare 
levels  of  subsonic  jets;  and  third,  the 
notion  that  the  environmental  questions 
concerning  the  SST  have  all  been 
answered; 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  been  using  its  150,000-job  figure  for 
years  in  its  presentations  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Congress, 
but  a  careful  reading  of  the  hearings 
indicates  that  the  figure  is  at  best  an 
estimate  with  very  little  solid  research 
behind  it.  Moreover,  it  is  a  figure  based 
not  on  the  prototype  program  which  we 
are  considering  today,  but  on  the  pro- 
duction program — a  program  which  will 
not  even  begin  until  the  last  part  of  this 
decade.  Any  possible  job  payofif  in  the 
SST  program  is  so  far  in  the  future  as  to 
be  largely  irrelevant  in  a  discussion  of  the 
current  unemployment  rate.  The  proto- 
type program  involves  at  the  most  13,- 
000  direct  jobs.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  if  the  $290  million  budget  request 
for  the  SST  were  invested  instead  in  low- 
cost  housing,  some  32,000  people  could  be 
employed  this  year.  To  really  meet  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  we  ought  to 
be  emphasizing  Government  support  for 
labor-intensive  projects  such  as  housing 
or  hospitals  or  schools  rather  than  for 
the  SST  which  channels  so  much  of  its 
funding  into  equipment  and  research. 

The  fact  is  that  the  SST  is  not  a  very 
good  answer  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. It  represents  an  effort  not  to  create 
jobs  but  to  create  artificial  demtind  in  an 
industry  which  is  rimning  out  of  things 
to  do.  The  Boeing  Co.  is  presently  faced 
with  just  the  situation  that  will  be  con- 
fronting many  defense-oriented  firms 
once  the  war  in  Indochina  is  finally 
concluded. 

At  present,  there  is  no  real  demand 
for  the  supersonic  transport,  just  as  there 
will  be  a  much  smaller  demand  for  war 
materiel  once  the  conflict  is  over.  If  there 
were  such  a  demand,  the  investment 
market  would  provide  the  capital  for  the 
project. 

On  the  North  Atlantic  routes  which 
would  provide  most  of  the  SST  market 
the  current  flrst-class  load  factor  is  33 
percent,  or  about  nine  passengers  per 
flight.  Supersonic  transports,  Concordes 
or  SST's,  will  charge  a  fare  above  first- 
class  rates  and  can,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected to  encounter  tremendous  difficul- 
ties in  filling  their  seats.  If  the  laws  of 
the  air  transport  marketplace  were  al- 
lowed to  operate  normally,  SST  operation 
would  still  be  far  in  the  future.  But  in 
the  present  circumstances  we  find  the 
Government  pushing  the  airlines  into 
the  SST  business  as  a  means  of  propping 
up  an  aerospace  industry  that  has  not 
demonstrated  the  fiexibility  required  to 
survive  while  producing  a  socially  useful, 
profitable  product. 

This  aspect  of  the  SST  issue  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  me  since  it  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  the  conversion 
of  an  industry  from  one  kind  of  technol- 


ogy to  another.  I  have  addressed  just 
that  problem  in  the  National  Peacetime 
Transition  Act  of  1971,  which  I  cospon- 
sored  with  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  .  Referring  to  the  weapons 
industry,  I  said  then: 

We  may  be  tempted  to  respond  to  the 
problem  by  trying  to  keep  the  industry 
alive — by  using  Jobs  as  a  Justification  for 
building  more  military  hardware  than  we 
need. 

But  that  approach  Is  Indefensible  on  all 
grounds — moral,  political  and  economic.  With 
all  the  public  tasks  waiting  to  be  performed 
by  this  country,  It  is  unconscionable  to  re- 
gard the  Pentagon  as  a  Job-creating  enter- 
prise. There  is  no  area  of  federal  responsi- 
bility in  which  the  "public  works"  coiicept 
Is  less  apprc^rlate  or  more  damaging. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  SST. 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  build- 
ing a  plane  which  is  environmentally 
damaging  and  economically  preposter- 
ous in  order  to  keep  a  imrticular  industry 
afloat.  The  American  taxpayer  should 
not  be  asked  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  Boeing  Co.  manage- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government.  As  I 
indicated  in  my  remarks  on  introducing 
the  Peacetime  Transition  Act,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  those 
who  have  in  the  past  depended  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  their  livelihood. 
But  that  responsibility  does  not  include 
building  planes  as  objectionable  and  as 
uimeeded  as  the  SST. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  to 
address  an  aspect  of  the  SST  debate  that 
has  had  almost  no  attention,  the  effect 
on  subsonic  fares  of  the  introduction  of 
large  numbers  of  SST's  into  the  fleets  of 
the  major  international  carriers. 

The  cost  of  the  U.S.  SST  is  expected 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  million 
each  by  the  time  the  plane  is  intro- 
duced into  commercial  service. 

Purchasing  the  planes  will  place  tre- 
mendous economic  strains  on  the  airlines 
that  buy  them.  This  is  especially  true 
since  the  poor  economic  characteristics 
of  the  SST  would  make  capital  extreme- 
ly hard  to  find,  and  then  only  at  pre- 
mium interest  rates.  Since  the  plane, 
especially  in  its  early  stages  of  operation, 
cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for  itself,  the 
cash  flow  requirements  of  the  airlines 
will  almost  certainly  be  reflected  in 
higher  fares  throughout  the  industry.  In 
other  words,  passengers  who  use  domes- 
tic subsonic  flights  will  be  asked  to  pay 
a  higher  fare  so  that  the  supersonics  will 
be  available  for  that  tiny  percentage  of 
our  population  who  desire  to  fly  overseas 
in  flrst-class  seats.  Students  who  are 
going  home  for  the  holidays,  or  relatives 
who  wish  to  visit  one  another,  or  Just 
aversige  businessmen  or  even  Congress- 
men who  require  air  transportation 
within  the  country  will  be  paying  more 
for  those  flights  if  the  SST's  are  intro- 
duced into  service. 

In  addition,  those  who  choose  to  fly 
overseas  in  coach  or  economy  class  flights 
will  probably  have  to  pay  more  for  their 
vacation  trips,  many  of  which  are  once- 
in-a-lifetime  affairs,  because  of  the  SST. 
Present  projections  call  for  an  SST  fare 
50  percent  higher  than  subsonic  fares. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  SST  could  carry 
such  a  surcharge  and  still  compete  with 
the  subsonlcs.  The  likely  result  is  an  ar- 
tiflcial   boost   in   subsonic   fares   which 
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would  make  them  less  competitive  with 
an  economic  albatross  like  the  SST. 

"The  Age  of  the  SST"  which  is  looked 
to  with  such  unmitigated  enthusiasm  by 
the  plane's  proponents  will  be  an  age  in 
which  each  time  an  air  traveler  boards  a 
plane  in  this  country  he  will  be  taxed  so 
that  some  rich  international  traveler  can 
reach  his  destination  a  couple  of  hours 
earlier.  That  is  a  prospect  which  I  cannot 
support. 

Finally,  regarding  the  debate  over 
whether  the  environmental  doubts  raised 
by  critics  of  the  SST  have  been  laid  to 
rest  or  will  be  at  the  time  that  the  air- 
plane goes  into  production,  I  urge  you 
to  view  this  question  from  a  different 
perspective — a  perspective  assximed  by 
David  Brower,  president  of  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  Brower 
asked  the  question,  "Suppose  we  simply 
didn't  build  the  albatross?"  not  'What 
noise  levels,  or  what  boom  frequencies, 
or  what  emission  levels  can  we  tolerate 
in  the  SST?" 

Toleration  is  at  best  a  very  shaky  rela- 
tionship. And  we  ought  to  think  less 
about  what  we  can  tolerate  than  what 
we  should  demand.  No  doubt  the  first 
liter  of  pollutant  introduced  to  Lake  Erie 
was  tolerable  to  trout  and  swimmer  alike. 
And  the  second  and  the  third  liter  too. 
But  now.  Consider  what  toleration  has 
done  to  Lake  Erie.  No  doubt  the  first 
snowmobile  to  buzz  in  and  out  among  the 
trees  of  a  forest  was  acceptable,  albeit 
startling,  to  the  jackrabbit  and  the 
woodsman.  And  perhaps  the  second  and 
third  snowmobile  too.  But  consider  what 
toleration,  and  the  incessant  buzzing, 
have  done  to  the  ecology  and  the  peace 
of  those  woods  now. 

We  should  not  tolerate  incremental 
additions  to  technological  noise  when 
their  benefit  is  so  limited.  We  should  not 
tolerate  incremental  additions  to  strato- 
spheric poiiuiion.  whether  they  equal 
ihoLe  produced  by  two  Volkswagens  or 
5C0  Mack  trucks.  For  the:'  wiU  accumu- 
late over  time.  .\nd  50  years  from  now, 
we  Will  look  back  and  ask  ourselves,  why 
we  did  not  dig  our  heels  in  and  say  "No" 
v.hen  It  really  could  have  counted.  We 
will  ask  ourselves — "Suppose  we  simply 
h  d  n.t  built  the  Albatross?" 
Ml-.  P.e.-iti.nit.  I  yield  the  floor. 
M:-  Pi^OXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  nvuute.'^  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
M  .  FLLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
ye-H,»-  ihe  Scnyte  gave  thorough  consid- 
t  •  aUoa  to  the  qaeation  of  further  Federal 
fuiiLhng  for  the  supersonic  transport  and 
d  c.deti  ihat  the  funding  should  not  con- 
l  nue.  La  l  week  the  House  of  Repre- 
icntalives  made  a  similar  decision.  Now, 
once  more,  tlie  matter  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  strongly  hope  we  will  reaf- 
firm the  action  of  last  December,  as  well 
a.s  the  recent  vote  In  the  House. 

However,  in  recent  weeks  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  high-powered  campaign  de- 
signed to  save  the  SST.  The  plane's  pro- 
ponents have  undertaken  a  massive  and 
costlj'  promotional  blitz. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  allowed  propa- 
ganda and  pressure  to  blot  out  the  over- 
whelming case  against  the  SST.  The  en- 
vironmental questions  about  the  SST 
have  not  been  answered;  but  far  out- 
weigh the  environmental  argtunents.  as 


I  now  understand  them,  are  the  eco- 
nomic arguments,  which  have  been  dis- 
torted out  of  all  proportion,  and  which 
I  think  are  sufiQcient  to  condemn  the  SST 
at  this  time.  Of  course,  some  time  in  the 
future,  in  10  or  20  years,  other  condi- 
tions may  develop  in  which  this  could 
possibly  be  an  economically  feasible  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  we  have  had 
many  argimnents  here,  but  I  think  one 
very  significant  one,  published  on  March 
21,  in  the  Observer,  may  not  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Seiiate. 
This  tells  the  experience  of  the  British. 
The  article  is  by  Andrew  Wilson,  in  the 
Observer  of  LiOndon ; 

Britain,  will  refuse  Prench  demands  for  a 
go-ahead  on  quantity  production  of  the 
supersonic  Concorde  when  the  Minister  of 
Aviation  Supply.  Mr.  D.  Corfield,  meets  his 
French  opposite  number.  M.  Jean  Chamant. 
In  London  a  week  tomorrow. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Members  of  the  Government,  Including  It 
Is  believed,  both  Mr.  Clorfleld  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Trade  and  Industry.  Mr. 
John  Davles,  have  been  profoundly  dis- 
turbed by  the  figures  submitted  by  BOAC 
showing  that  Concorde  can  be  flown  only  at 
a  loss. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  minimum  number  of  orders  thought 

necessary  to  give  Concorde  a  £12  million  price 
tag.  Is  about  100. 

At  present  there  are  no  orders — only  'op- 
tions' on  74  aircraft  taken  out  four  to  six 
years  ago  and  In  no  way  binding  on  the  air- 
lines concerned. 

•  •  •  •  « 
■Whitehall   ofllclals   are  now  studying  the 

'e:;al  implications  of  a  British  withdrawal 
from  the  programme. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TouGHEB  Line   With   France   on    Concobdk 
( By  Andrew  Wilson ) 

Britain  will  refuse  FYench  dem&nds  for 
a  go-ahead  on  quantity  production  of  the 
supersonic  Concorde  when  the  Minister  of 
.\vlatlon  Supply.  Mr.  D.  Corfield,  meets  his 
French  opposite  number.  M.  Jean  Chamant, 
in  London  a  week  tomorrow. 

The  Ministerial  meeting  was  to  have  been 
for  a  "flnal  review"  of  the  Anglo-French  proj- 
ect. But  it  Is  now  clear  that,  so  far  from 
committing  itself,  the  British  Government 
is  determined  to  keep  its  freedom  of  action. 

Members  of  the  Government.  Including,  It 
is  believed,  both  Mr.  Corfield  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Trade  and  Industry.  Mr. 
John  Davles,  have  been  profoundly  dls- 
i 'orbed  by  the  figures  submitted  by  BOAC 
showing  that.  Concorde  can  be  flown  only  at 
a  loss. 

Following  the  criteria  laid  down  by  the 
Labour  Government,  the  Cabinet  Is  refusing 
to  authorise  production  without  clear  evi- 
dence th<it  airlines  are  willing  to  buy  the 
plane.  The  minimum  number  of  orders 
thought  necessary  to  give  Concorde  a  £13 
million  price  tag  is  about  100. 

At  present  there  are  no  orders — only  "op- 
tions" on  74  aircraft,  taken  out  four  to  six 
years  ago  and  in  no  way  binding  on  the 
airlines    concerned. 

Up  to  last  we«k  supporters  of  the  Concorde 
in  the  Ministry  of  Aviation  Supply  apparent- 
ly hoped  to  convince  Mr.  Corfield  that 
BOAC's   figures   were   unduly   pessimistic. 

While  admitting  that  they  still  need  time 
to  check  BOAC's  sums,  they  advanced  the 


argximent  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
real  live  airline  orders  before  opening  the 
production  run. 

It  was  enough,  they  said,  to  know  that 
competing  airlines  would  have  to  order  the 
plane  if  BOAC  and  Air  France  ordered,  which 
they  could  be  oaade  to  do  with  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  If  necessary. 

But  Mr.  Corfield  and  the  Treasury  have 
nat  accepted  this  argument.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  the  first  time  since  Labour's  abor- 
tive attempt  to  cancel  the  Concorde  in  1964. 
Whitehall  officials  are  now  studying  the  legal 
implications  of  a  British  withdrawal  from 
the  programme. 

In  1964.  the  Law  Officers  advised  that 
Bnt-'dn  could  be  sxied  for  damages  in  the 
International  Court  with  which  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  had  been  deposited  two 
years  before.  It  Is  thought  unlikely  that 
this  would  be  so  If  Britain  withdrew  from 
the  production  programme — because  the 
agreement  provides  only  for  the  development 
of  the  Concorde  and  the  building  of  proto- 
types. 

An  immediate  problem  Is  the  effect  can- 
cellation wovild  have  on  the  unemployment 
situation,  especially  if  the  RB-211  cannot 
be  revived.  Another  is  the  relationship  of 
Concorde  to  Britain's  application  to  join  the 
Common  Market. 

To  cancel  now  would  gravely  endanger 
relations  with  Prance  on  the  matter;  but 
tj  commit  Britain  to  continuing  without  any 
quid  pro  quo  would  be  to  throw  away  a 
\aluable  bargaining  counter. 

This  has  determined  the  Government  to 
postpone  a  decision  on  Ccncorde  until  the 
summer,  when  Britian  is  expected  to  re- 
sume the  Common  Market  talks  frustrated  by 
French   reservations  earlier   this  month. 

Tae  most  Mr.  Corfield  can  agree  to — and 
even  this  is  now  in  considerable  doubt — 
Is  the  authorisation  of  preliminary  work  on 
four  production  aircraft  in  addition  to  the 
SIX  on  which  preliminary  work  was  started 
last  year. 

There  is  no  question  of  giving  the  green 
light  to  tlae  Concorde.  It  also  seems  that 
in  fie  event  of  any  further  delay  on  the 
Common  Market  the  Cabinet  Intends  to 
isview  the  spending  c'.  £1  million  a  week  on 
-tn  aircraft  that  may  never  go  into  service. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  French  and  the  British,  after 
their  experience,  as  long  or  longer  than 
ours,  are  now  contemplating — the 
British  are — how  much  it  will  cost  them 
to  withdraw  from  it — tliat,  is,  the  addi- 
tional cost.  They  have  already  spent  far 
more  than  was  originally  contemplated, 
as  we  have.  We  were  assured,  when 
President  Kennedy  discussed  this  mat- 
ter, that  we  would  be  called  upon  to 
provide  only  $670  mUlion.  We  have 
already  appropriated  more  than  that, 
and  this  is  the  usual  way  these  things 
escalate.  We  are  now  told  it  will  cost 
approximately  $1.4  billion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  at  least  $2.5  or  $3 
billion  before  we  are  through  with  it. 

In  that  connection,  I  have  another 
story  that  does  not  have  to  do  with 
planes — jiost  the  arms  cost  overruns  of 
$33  million  found  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office.  This  is  the  typical  way 
these  things  are  managed. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  do  not  have  time  to  read 
it  now,  but  it  shows  the  usual  progression 
of  the  cost  overnms  on  all  these  similar 
gadgets  which  either  the  Pentagon  or  the 
Department  of  Transportation  requests. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  no  over- 
riuis  in  this  at  all. 
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Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  We  have  appro- 
priated more  than  President  Kennedy 
said  it  would  cost. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  was  15  years 


ago. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  not  15  years 

ago. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Twelve  years  ago. 
Inflation  has  affected  everything. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  inflation  of  all 
kinds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arms  Cost  Overruns  or  $33  Billion  Pound 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

A  General  Accounting  Office  study  dis- 
closes that  cost  overruns  on  61  weapons  sys- 
tems have  so  far  reached  S33.4  billion,  an  av- 
erage of  $500  million  apiece. 

The  report  blames  this  on,  among  other 
things,  "deliberate  underestimating."  Addi- 
tional factors  cited  are  "unanticipated  de- 
velopment difficulties,  faulty  planning,  poor 
management,  bad  estimating,"  Inflation  and 
the  desire  to  exploit  new  technology. 

Of  the  $33.4  billion  In  "cost  growth,"  the 
term  favored  by  the  Pentagon,  some  $9.5  bil- 
lion took  place  before  any  production  began. 
This  sum  Is  the  difference  between  the  first 
estimates  the  Pentagon  prepared  to  get 
money  from  Congress  and  later  estimates 
made  when  the  preliminary  designs  were 
completed. 

That  disclosure  supixirts  Pentagon  critics 
who  charge  that  the  mlUtary  have  consci- 
ously misled  Congress  to  get  programs 
started. 

The  84-i>age  study  Is  entitled  "Acquisition 
of  Major  Weapons  Systems"  and  Is  due  to  be 
made  public  today.  An  advance  copy  was  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Post. 

It  examines  major  systems  that  are  still 
being  developed  or  produced.  These  were  Ini- 
tially advertised  to  cost  $83.6  billion.  By  June 
30,  1970,  the  services  estimated  the  systems 
would  cost  $117  billion. 

No  more  recent  estimate  of  cost  increases 
is  provided,  nor  Is  their  any  measure  of  the 
increase  per  year. 

"The  biggest  overrun,  $3  billion.  Is  attrib- 
uted to  the  Navy's  Mark  48  Torpedo.  Next 
comes  the  Air  Force  Minuteman  III  missile, 
up  $2.9  billion  over  its  original  estimate. 

Third  on  the  list  is  a  new  class  of  Navy 
destroyer,  the  DI>-963.  However,  a  substan- 
tial share  of  Its  $2.4  billion  cost  growth  sim- 
ply refiects  the  purchase  of  more  ships.  The 
Navy's  new  F-14  fighter  is  next,  recording  a 
$2.1  billion  cost  gain,  again  largely  because 
more  are  to  be  bought  than  originally 
planned. 

Some  of  the  more  famous  programs  with 
cost  overruns  do  not  rank  high  on  the  list, 
largely  because  the  skyrocketing  Increases 
have  Induced  their  sponsors  to  trim  them 
back.  Thus  the  C-5A,  reduced  from  120  to 
81  planes  is  now  credited  with  an  overrun  of 
only  $900  million.  Similarly,  the  overrun  on 
the  F-lli,  models  A  through  F,  Is  computed 
at  only  $1.7  billion. 

Apprised  of  the  study's  central  finding, 
Rep.  William  Moorhead  (D-Pa.),  a  leading 
House  critic  of  Pentagon  procurement  pro- 
cedures, said: 

"The  $33.4  bUllon  in  overruns  Is  shock- 
ing—but  even  more  disturbing  is  the  $8.5 
billion  in  overruns  which  appear  before  the 
weapons  systems  got  out  of  the  paper  stage. 
This  Is  clear  evidence  that  the  Pentagon  Is 
deliberately  deceiving  the  Congress.  It  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  redouble  our  efforts  in 
obtaining  better  Information  and  visibility 
of  these  programs  earlier  In  the  game." 

The  QAO  study,  prepared  for  Congress,  sug- 
gests that  the  Pentagon's  weapons-buying 
has  Improved  somewhat  in  recent  months. 
Under  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Pack- 


ard, the  report  says,  newer  programs  "are 
characterized  by  a  slower  developrment  pace 
and  more  conservative  procurement  prac- 
tices." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
very  interesting.  We  are  told  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  our  leadership. 
Apparently,  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  forgotten  that  in  the  case  of  air- 
planes, especially  jet  airplanes,  the 
British  put  the  Comet  in  the  air  before 
we  did,  on  a  commercial  basis.  It  was  not 
a  successful  plane  because  of  certain  de- 
fects of  design.  We  learned  from  their 
mistakes.  We  came  along  with  subse- 
quent planes  similar  to  the  707,  and  the 
principal  difference  in  design  was  putting 
the  engines  in  a  pod  below  the  wing.  The 
old  Comet  had  the  engines  in  the  wing, 
and  they  had  some  disastrous  experi- 
ences. I  recall  reading  about  one  that  dis- 
integrated over  the  Mediterranean,  and 
it  was  thought  to  be  metal  fatigue  grow- 
ing out  of  the  design.  So  we  came  along — 
but  who  got  the  business?  It  was  not  the 
British,  with  the  Comet;  it  was  Boeing, 
with  the  707. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  design  of  put- 
ting the  engines  in  the  rear,  as  in  the 
727.  We  did  not  originate  it.  The  French 
put  it  on  the  Caravelle  before  Boeing  did. 

It  would  seem  more  profitable  to  allow 
someone  else  occasionally,  when  they 
have  undertaken  this  kind  of  experimen- 
tal plane,  to  go  ahead  and  do  it.  The  ar- 
giunent  that  we  should  do  It  first  is  not 
a  very  sound  one,  judging  by  the  ex- 
perience we  have  already  had. 

The  SST  lobby  has  tried  to  color  over 
the  environmental  problems  and  concen- 
trate on  the  economic  aspects.  Despite 
their  claims,  however,  their  economic 
case  is  woefully  weak. 

Last  September  I  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  results  of  a  survey  taken  by  my 
staff  of  the  views  of  16  of  the  Nation's 
leading  economists.  As  is  well  known, 
they  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  be- 
lief that  proceeding  with  the  SST  would 
be  unwise  and  was  not  justified  on  eco- 
nomic grotmds. 

Subsequently,  this  survey  has  been  up- 
dated and  in  most  cases  the  economists 
have  strengthened  their  opposition  to 
the  SST. 

Anyone  who  harbors  doubts  about 
these  economic  questions  should  study 
the  economists'  statements  and  measure 
them  against  the  claims  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents about  the  potential  Impact  on 
jobs,  balance  of  payments,  and  so  forth. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  review  all  these 
economic  questions.  Certainly  there  are 
many  problems  in  our  society  which  de- 
mand our  attention  and  for  which  our 
funds  could  much  more  wisely  be  appro- 
priated. Seldom  has  there  been  a  clearer 
example  of  misplaced  priorities  than  the 
SST. 

As  has  frequently  been  pointed  out, 
the  SST  would  serve  an  inflniteslmally 
small  percentage  of  the  population.  The 
problems  of  urban  transportation,  of 
ground  transportation  to  and  from  air- 
ports, are  much  more  compelling  and  a 
fit  subject  for  our  technologists. 

The  average  family  does  not  need  the 
SST,  and  everyone  knows  this.  The  aver- 
age family  might  like  to  travel,  but  get- 
ting to  Europe  3  hours  quicker  wUl  be  of 
no  significance.  Existing  planes  will  carry 


larger  passenger  loads  than  would  the 
SST. 

Only  last  week,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  approved  higher  fares  to  Europe — 
by  as  much  as  12.5  percent  on  some 
fiights.  If  the  Concorde  should  ever  fly. 
passengers  would  be  charged  a  supple- 
mental fare  and  the  same  would  apply 
for  the  SST.  Should  we  not  be  more  con- 
cerned about  bringing  air  travel  within 
the  price  range  of  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  with  providing  faster  trans- 
portation— from  takeoff  to  landing — for 
a  few? 

As  economist  Wassily  Leontief,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, said: 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  average  Ameri- 
can citizens  make  their  trips  by  bus  or  pri- 
vate car  because  the  one-way  flight  from 
Boston  to  New  York  for  which  they  paid  $13 
four  years  ago  now  costs  $26,  and  when  our 
airlines  lose  money  because  of  empty  seats 
and  Increasing  costs,  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  to  provide  a  somewhat  faster 
trans-oceanic  passage  for  a  few  thousand 
well-heeled  travelers  at  still  higher  costs 
makes  no  sense. 

The  SST  lobby  has  greatly  emphasized 
the  threat  of  the  French -British  Con- 
corde and  the  Russian  TU-144.  This 
threat  has  been  considerably  exag- 
gerated, and  several  articles  and  state- 
ments that  I  have  seen  recently  help 
put  this  matter  in  better  perspective. 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements 
on  this  subject  was  that  made  by  Mr. 
Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schrelber,  deputy 
to  the  French  National  Assembly  from 
Lorraine,  and  author  of  "The  American 
Challenge." 

In  the  statement  which  he  submitted 
to  Senator  Proxmire,  Mr.  Servan- 
Schreiber  provides  a  devastating  critique 
of  the  Concorde,  pointing  out  Its  nu- 
merous shortcomings  and  the  reasons 
why  numerous  experts  have  concluded 
that  tliis  is  not  an  economically  viable 
aircraft.  Referring  to  the  Concorde  as 
"an  industrial  Vietnam,"  he  notes  that 
the  plane's  capacity  is  now  being  reduced 
to  110,  or  less,  which  is  not  even  one- 
third  the  capacity  of  the  existing  747's. 
Mr.  Servan-Schreiber  states: 

At  that  level,  the  plane  can  be  bought  by 
Air  France  and  BOAC  only  If  it  flies  at  fxiU 
capacity  on  every  flight.  An  Impyosslble  as- 
sumption, as  any  airline  executive  knows. 

I  would  urge  that  every  Senator  give 
careful  consideration  to  Mr.  Servan- 
Schreiber's  statement,  in  which  he  de- 
tails the  Concorde's  problems  and  says: 

The  conclusion  In  Prance  today,  after  a 
few  weeks  of  publicly  airing  the  facts,  la  that, 
the  project  Is,  at  a  minimum,  a  commercial 
and  financial  disaster. 

I  would  also  commend  to  Senators  an 
article  from  the  Observer,  London,  of 
March  14  concerning  a  recent  report  on 
the  operating  economics  of  the  Con- 
corde. The  article  tells  of  a  recent  re- 
port to  the  Swedish  Government  by  Mr. 
Bo  Lundberg,  a  respected  aviation  expert, 
who  "endorses  the  finding  of  BOAC  and 
Air  France  that  the  supersonic  Concorde 
can  be  fiown  only  at  a  loss." 
The  Observer  article  states: 
Lundberg  gives  the  operating  costs  per  seat 
mile  for  the  Concorde  as  1.76  times  those  of 
the  747  on  the  most  optimistic  aosumptlons, 
and  as  2.12  times  those  of  the  jumJ^o  on 
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more  cautious  assumptions.  This  accords 
with  the  estimates  made  by  BOAC  and  Air 
Prance.  (Lundberg's  figures  for  the  American 
SST  are  1.54  and  1.79  respectively.) 

But  this  most  telling  Indictment  of  Con- 
corde's economics — which  also  weighs  heavily 
with  BOAC— Is  the  aircraft's  lack  of  cargo 
space.  He  says  that  not  only  Is  It  lll-equlpped 
to  carry  more  than,  the  passengers'  baggage, 
but  no  shipper  will  pay  a  supersonic  sur- 
charge for  cargo,  by  which  less-than-full 
aircraft  are  helped  to  pay  their  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  Observer 
of  March  14  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Observer  London,  Mar.  14,  1971] 

Concorde  "Flown  at  a  Loss" 

(By  Andrew  Wilson) 

The  most  damning  report  yet  to  be  made 
public  on  the  operating  economics  of  the 
Anglo-Prench  Concorde  was  dellverd  to  the 
Swedish  Grovernment  last  week  by  the  inter- 
nationally respected  aviation  expert,  Mr.  Bo 
Lundberg. 

Mr.  Lundberg,  who  Is  Sweden's  representa- 
tive on  the  sonic  boom  committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization 
( ICAO ) ,  endorses  the  finding  of  BOAC  and 
Air  Prance  that  the  supersonic  Concorde  can 
be  flown  only  at  a  loss.  According  to  his  re- 
port, even  if  Concorde  Is  operated  at  an  ad- 
vantageous fare  surcharge,  the  airlines'  re- 
turn on  their  investment  In  the  plane  Is 
unlikely  to  b«  more  than  30-55  per  cent  of 
that  on  an  equivalent  Investment  In  the  sub- 
some  Boeing  747. 

The  economics  of  the  projected  American 
supersonic  transport  (SST).  which  Is  larger 
than  Concorde,  would  work  out  slightly  bet- 
ter, but  the  plane  Is  still  liable  to  be  a  30 
per  cent  poorer  Investment  than  the  sub- 
sonic jumbo. 

"If  such  deficient  returns  are  accepted  by 
airlines,"  says  the  report,  "they  will  either 
counteract  possible  fare  reductions  on  sub- 
sonic operations,  or  will  result  in  an  Increase 
in  subsonic  fares" — -unless,  of  course,  the  loss 
1%  subsidised  by  Governments  and  tax-pay- 
ers. 

Mr.  Lundberg  says  the  main  reasons  for  the 
the  poor  economics  of  supersonic  airliners  axe 
the  purchase  cost  per  passenger  seat  (about 
four  times  that  of  a  big  subsonic  Jet)  and 
the  supersomc's  fuel  consumption — about 
three  times  that  of  a  subsonic  Jet  per  seat 
mile. 

Lundberg  gives  the  operating  costs  per 
seat  mile  for  the  Concorde  as  1.76  times  those 
of  the  747  on  the  most  optimistic  assump- 
tions, and  as  2.12  times  those  of  the  Jumbo 
on  more  cautious  assumptions.  This  accords 
with  the  estimates  made  by  BOAC  and  Air 
France.  (Lundberg's  figures  for  the  American 
SST  are  1.54  and  1.79  respectively. ) 

But  his  most  telling  Indictment  of  Con- 
corde's economics — which  also  weighs  heav- 
ily with  BOAC — Is  the  aircraft's  lack  of  car- 
go space.  He  says  that  not  only  is  It  ill- 
equipped  to  carry  more  than  the  passengers' 
baggage,  but  no  shipper  will  pay  a  super- 
sonic surcharge  for  cargo,  by  which  less-than- 
full  aircraft  are  helped  to  pay  their  way. 

A  decision  on  the  future  of  Concorde  is 
due  to  be  taken  by  the  British  and  French 
Goverimients  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  regard  to  the 
Russian  aircraft,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  no  airline  in  Western  coim- 
tries  has  ever  bought  a  plane  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
this  policy  would  be  changed  overnight. 
An  excellent  analysis  of  the  Soviet  plane 
and  its  prospects  wsis  published  in  the 


Washington  Post  of  March  21.  A  careful 
reading  of  this  article  by  Anthony 
Astrachan  will  make  clear  that  the  threat 
of  the  TU-144  has  been  greatly  over- 
stated. 

As  Mr.  Astrachan  points  out: 

Moscow  observers  are  almost  unanimous 
that  the  TU-144  will  solve  neither  the  eco- 
logical nor  the  economic  problems  that  seem 
likely  to  abort  the  Western  supersonic  trans- 
ports. 

They  feel  that  those  factors,  combined 
with  traditional  Soviet  marketing  disabili- 
ties, will  prevent  the  U.S.S.R.  from  selling 
many  TU-144s  to  Western  airlines. 

Then  Mr.  Astrachan  makes  the  telling 
point: 

Warnings  from  American  aviation  officials 
that  the  Soviets  will  sell  many  planes  appear 
from  here  to  be  part  of  the  lobbying  effort 
for  congressional  approval  of  the  Boeing 
SST  rather  than  prudent  conclusions  drawn 
from  available  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Astrachan 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  21 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1971] 

Soviets  Appeak  Nearer  to  Prodtjcino 
StrPEBSONic  Airliner 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

Moscow,  March  20. — Soviet  pilots  "will 
start  mastering  ■  the  Tupulev-144  super.si::n:o 
transport  this  year,  according  to  the  Soviet 
minister  of  civil  aviation. 

The  TU-144  thus  appears  closer  to  produc- 
tion and  use  than  either  of  its  troubled 
Western  competitors,  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde or  the  American  SST. 

But  no  date  has  been  publicly  set  for  the 
Soviet  plane  to  start  service,  in  1968.  So- 
viet officials  predicted  a  start  In  March  1970. 
In  1969,  they  put  the  date  at  early  1973.  A 
year  ago  they  put  it  at  1975.  Nothing  has 
been  heard  since  on  an  official  basis. 

Moscow  observers  are  almost  unanimous 
that  the  TU-144  will  solve  neither  the  eco- 
logical nor  the  economic  problems  that  seem 
likely  to  abort  the  Western  suptersonic  trans- 
ports. 

They  feel  that  those  factors,  combined  with 
traditional  Soviet  marketing  disabilities,  will 
prevent  the  U.S.S.R.  from  selling  many  TU- 
144s  to  Western  airlines.  Warnings  from 
American  aviation  officials  that  the  Soviets 
will  sell  many  planes  appear  from  here  to 
be  part  of  the  lobbying  effort  for  congres- 
sional approval  for  the  Boeing  SST  rather 
than  prudent  conclusions  drawn  from  avail- 
able facts. 

It  is  true  that  Aviaexport,  the  Soviet  orga- 
nization for  selling  aircraft  abroad,  has  been 
advertising  the  TU-144  in  such  publications 
as  Aviation  Week  and  Jane's  Directory  of 
World  Aircraft. 

THREE    MOTIVATIONS 

Moscow  observers  find  three  probable  moti- 
vations for  this:  an  intent  or  wishful  thought 
of  actual  sales;  a  desire  to  build  Soviet  pres- 
tige when  Western  manufacturers  cannot 
yet  advertise  supersonic  transports,  and  a  de- 
sire to  fuel  the  American  lobbying  effort  for 
the  SST. 

The  last  possibility  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  aircraft  industry  has  no  guarantee 
of  the  precise  dimensions  of  its  slice  of  the 
resource  pie.  If  the  U.S.  Congress  appropri- 
ates more  money  for  the  SST,  Soviet  aircraft 
makers  can  turn  to  the  Kremlin  and  say.  In 
effect.  "You  have  to  give  us  the  rubles  to 
finish  the  TU-  144  because  the  Americans  are 
going  ahead." 

Efforts  of  the  kind  made  on  behalf  of  the 


SST  by  men  like  Najeeb  Halaby  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  astronaut  Nell 
Armstrong  are  known  to  be  used  by  their 
Soviet  equivalents  In  the  Kremlin's  inter- 
nal lobbying. 

So  far  as  the  ecological  problem  goes,  the 
Soviets  have  made  public  no  facts  about  the 
TU-144's  sonic  boom  except  for  statements 
by  a  test  pilot  and  test-flight  passengers  that 
they  could  not  hear  it. 

POLLtmoN  problems 

The  U.S.S.R.  Is  much  les.s  pollution-con- 
scious than  the  West.  Both  its  pollution  and 
Us  relatively  feeble  efforts  to  solve  pollution 
problems  are  concentrated  more  on  water 
than  on  air.  In  Soviet  society,  citizens  are 
not  allowed  to  organize  pressure  groups 
against  Kremlin-approved  projects  like  the 
TU-144  of  the  kind  that  encouraged  the  U.L. 
Senate  to  stop  funds  for  the  SST  last  year, 
and  the  House  to  cut  off  funds  this  past 
week. 

The  sontc-boom  problem  Is  smaller  here 
than  In  the  West  because  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  sparsely  populated,  compared  to  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  Aeroflot  could 
conceivably  route  planes  around  urban  areas 
and  minimize  the  effect  of  booms  more  thor- 
oughly than  Is  possible  In  the  West. 

That  depends  on  the  routes  chosen.  Alexe! 
A  Tupolev.  designer  of  the  TU-144.  said  two 
years  apo  that  it  would  operate  on  routes 
over  1.200  miles  long.  Most  Moscow  observers 
think  It  would  be  uneconomical  on  routes 
under  2,000  miles. 

That  would  still  allow  TU-144  to  fly  east- 
wfird  from  Moscow.  Kiev  or  L^nlnsrad  to 
Alma  Ata.  Novosibirsk.  Irkutsk  or  Khaba- 
rovsk, approximately  4,000  miles  from  Moscow 
in   the  Soviet  Par  East. 

One  rumor  now  being  heard  says  that  the 
TU-144  will  go  Into  service  on  the  Moscow- 
Khabarovsk  run  In  October  Efforts  to  trace 
the  rumor  to  Its  source  have  wound  up  In 
Washington  and  Paris  more  than  in  Soviet 
officialdom. 

FOREIGN    SERVICE 

The  same  Is  true  of  rumors  of  imminent 
supersonic  services  to  Karachi.  New  Delhi 
and  Calcutta.  Soviet  officials  spoke  two  or 
three  years  ago  of  TU-144  flights  to  Tokyo 
and  New  York.  Those  flights  would  demand 
at  least  one  stop  en  route  because  Tokyo  and 
New  York  are  beyond  the  craft's  4.040-mlle 
range  from  Moscow. 

All  these  flights  would  Involve  flying,  pre- 
sumably at  subsonic  speeds,  over  thickly 
populated  areas  like  the  U.S.S.R.  west  o! 
Moscow.  Western  Europe  and  northern  India. 
Yet  Tupolev  said  the  TU-144  was  designed 
to  travel  at  supersonic  speed  "almost  during 
the  entire  flight  time." 

On  the  economic  side,  the  Soviets  have  said 
only.  "Economists  have  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  a  flight  on  the  TU-144  will  not  ex- 
ceed that  on  subsonic  planes- 
Moscow  ob.servers  are  convinced  that  the 
TU-144  in  fact  will  have  costs  comparable  to 
the  Concorde's.  An  American  study  put  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Concorde  per  passen- 
ger mile  at  40  per  cent  more  than  existing 
four-engine  Jets,  which  In  turn  would  require 
at  least  a  25  per  cent  surcharge  on  regular 
passenger  fares. 

If  that  Is  trvie  of  the  TU-144.  the  Soviet 
statement  becomes  simply  a  promise  that  the 
government  will  absorb  these  extra  costs.  It 
already  absorbs  much  of  the  cost  of  housing 
and  public  transport.  Including  existing  rail 
and  plane  fares,  as  necessary  social  services. 

PASSENGER    SEATING 

Cost  estimates  start  with  the  fact  that  the 
TU-144  will  carry  up  to  120  passengers  in 
rows  of  three  seats  on  one  side  and  two  on 
the  other,  compared  to  128  to  144  in  pairs  of 
seats  on  the  Concorde.  The  Boeing  SST. 
which  will  carry  300  passengers  If  It  is  ever 
built.  Is  not  strictly  comjxirable. 

Tupolev  said  the  TU-144  seating  arrange- 
ment in  a  plane  roughly  the  same  size  as  the 
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Concorde  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
the  main  undercarriage  of  the  TU-144  re- 
tracts into  the  wings  In  the  direction  of 
flight,  while  that  of  the  Concorde  retracts 
into  the  fuselage  at  right  angles  to  flight.  I.e. 
m  line  with  the  wlngspan.  Tupolev  suggested 
this  meant  less  drag  on  his  aircraft. 

The  maximum  rated  speed  of  the  TU-144 
Is  1,550  mph  at  65,000  feet;  the  maximum 
It  has  been  reported  as  reaching  was  1,458 
mph  at  51,000  feet  in  a  test  last  Nov.  12.  The 
Concorde  Is  rated  at  1,450  mph  at  54,000 
feet. 

The  TU-144  will  have  a  range  of  4.040  miles 
compared  to  3,600  for  the  Concorde. 

The  Soviet  engine  thrust  is  similar  to  the 
Concorde — 35,000  to  40.000  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  Halaby.  who  saw  the  TU-144  two  years 
ago.  The  TU-144'6  four  engines  are  clustered 
together  in  the  center  of  the  plane  under  the 
fuselage,  while  the  Concorde's  are  located  in 
pairs  under  the  wings.  Tupolev  said  the  So- 
viet design  means  that  if  one  engine  fails,  it 
win  be  easier  to  prevent  Inadvertent  turns  of 
the  aircraft. 

COMPARATIVE    WEIGHT 

The  Concorde  takeoff  weight  will  be  385,000 
pounds,  compared  to  330,000  for  the  TU-144. 

Both  planes  have  bent  noses  like  a  bird's 
beak — the  Tupolev  slightly  more  so.  Alexel 
Tupolev  said  this  was  to  maximize  the  cock- 
pit field  of  vision  while  eliminating  the  tra- 
ditional "oanopy"  to  reduce  drag. 

The  performance  of  the  TU-144  Is  un- 
known except  In  the  most  general  terms.  Hal- 
aby and  Armstrong  praised  It  without  seeing 
11  In  flight.  Its  chief  test  pilot,  Eduard  Yel- 
yan,  said  the  plane  was  a  great  success  and 
"much  easier  to  control  than  subsonic  air 
craft." 

Yelyan  added  that  all  flight  characteristics 
had  "proved  better  than  the  designed  ones." 
He  said  the  plane  generated  less  noise  than 
a  conventional  Jet  Inside  the  passenger 
cabin. 

The  plane  "trembled  slightly"  as  It  ex- 
ceeded the  speed  of  sound,  but  Yelyan  said 
this  was  not  likely  to  be  noticed  In  the  pas- 
senger compartment.  Western  passengers  on 
all  Soviet  aircraft — prop,  turbojet  and  Jet — 
have  noticed  more  vibration  than  on  their 
Western  equivalents.  This  Is  no  reflection  on 
their  safety  but  It  reduces  passenger  com- 
fort and  might  conceivably  reflect  factors 
that  would  shorten  aircraft  life. 

ON -BOARD   COMPtJTER 

Up  to  90  per  cent  of  TU-144  flight  opera- 
tions are  performed  by  an  on-board  com- 
puter "that  calculates  the  course  and  the 
best  trajectory  and  prepares  the  necessary 
Information  for  landing."  The  plane  will 
therefore  carry  no  navigator  and  have  only 
three  people  in  the  cockpit — pilot,  copUot 
and  flight  engineer  to  check  the  equipment. 

This  may  be  a  tribute  to  Soviet  tech- 
nology. But  Soviet  scientists  have  said  that 
their  computers  are  5  to  15  years  behind  the 
West's,  for  reasons  Including  poor  component 
reliability,  and  specialists  will  be  watching 
to  see  how  the  TU-144  computer  checks  out 
in  performance. 

However  good  the  plane  la.  Soviet  market- 
ing disabilities  remain  a  factor.  The  first  is 
a  penchant  for  secrecy  that  might  prevent 
prevent  Western  civil  aviation  authorities 
from  learning  what  they  want  to  know  about 
how  an  aircraft  Is  made  as  well  as  how  It 
performs.  The  Soviets  have  seldom  If  ever 
permitted  foreigners  to  make  a  thorough  In- 
spection of  an  aircraft  factMTr, 

Despite  the  signs  of  Soviet  Interest  In 
Western  sales,  the  Aviaexport  advertising  Is 
rich  In  colors  and  poor  In  specifications.  So 
little  is  known  about  the  TU-144  that  West- 
ern sources  report  nose-to-tail  lengths  vary- 
ing from  188  ft.  6  in.  to  196  ft.  10  In.,  and 
wing  spans  from  72  ft.  to  88  ft.  3  in.  The 
differences  may  reflect  modifications  in  de- 
sign that  have  also  been  rumored,  but  Soviet 


sources  have  not  said  which  are  the  latest 
figures. 

The  second  marketing  problem  is  the  tradi- 
tional Soviet  inability  to  provide  service  and 
spare  parts  on  a  basis  acceptable  to  the  West. 
Only  the  defense  Industry  produces  adequate 
service  systems  or  spare  parts  here.  Foreign 
buyers  do  get  preference,  as  In  the  case  of 
■Volga  cars  sold  abroad,  because  the  Soviets 
usually  do  try  to  live  up  to  contracts.  Users 
in  Nigeria  and  Finland  still  have  not  found 
Soviet  performance  equal  to  the  West's. 

COST  ESTIMATES 

Third  Is  the  fact  that  Soviet  accounting 
methods  lead  to  what  Westerners  regard  as 
Inaccurate  cost  estimates,  even  If  there  Is  no 
conscious  intention  to  cheat. 

Fourth  Is  the  simple  fact  that  Soviet  Inter- 
national aircraft  have  never  been  as  com- 
fortable for  passengers  as  their  Western 
equivalents,  though  Tupolev  rated  passenger 
comfort  a  prime  consideration  In  the  design 
of  the  TU-144. 

All  these  factors  led  to  dissatisfaction  with 
the  performance  of  Soviet  Ilyushin  aircraft 
sold  to  Ghana  over  10  years  ago.  Romania 
bought  British  BAC-llls  when  It  presumably 
could  have  had  Soviet  planes.  Western  air- 
lines will  be  watching  with  interest  the  per- 
formance of  YAK-40  medium-range  Jets  re- 
cently sold  to  Italy,  to  see  how  these  prob- 
lems have  been  overcome. 

Some  observers  believe  that  If  the  TU-144 
is  successful,  competition  in  world  markets 
will  come  less  than  attempts  to  sell  the  craft 
to  Western  airlines  than  from  selling  faster 
service  to  that  handful  of  passengers  that 
would  rather  cross  the  Atlantic  In  two  hours 
instead  of  seven,  or  Siberia  in  three  hours 
instead  of  10. 

The  standard  of  service  on  Aeroflot  makes 
Westerners  think  the  latter  choice  would 
well  be  worth  a  surcharge.  Such  reactions 
warn  against  overrating  Soviet  competition 
for  passenger-miles.  But  the  Soviet  airline, 
which  now  serves  60  countries,  is  extending 
its  international  routes.  Its  standards  may 
go  up  as  It  moves  Into  more  competitive 
routes — although  the  cancellation  for  Scan- 
dinavian Airlines  training  for  40  Aeroflot 
hostesses  Is  not  a  good  omen. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  the 
Russians  do  not  account  for  the  profit- 
ability upon  the  same  basis  we  do.  Be- 
cause of  their  internal  trafflc,  they  have 
reasons  for  a  plane  of  this  kind.  If  any- 
body is  Justified  in  building  such  a  plane, 
it  is  the  Soviets,  I  believe  it  is  about 
5,000  to  7,000  miles  from  one  extreme 
end  to  the  other  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Much  of  that  is  over  areas  which  are 
thinly  populated,  in  the  far  north.  So  if 
any  country  In  the  world  could  make  a 
case  for  a  plane  of  this  kind,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
they  have  developed  it  In  Russia,  the  use 
of  that  argument  to  justify  one  here  is 
quite  Irrelevant,  it  strikes  me. 

I  think  Mr.  Paul  Samuelson.  the  Nobel 
laureate  in  economics,  summed  up  this 
matter  well : 

By  use  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  SST,  one  could  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Concorde  was  an  eco- 
nomically sound  project — an  absurd  conclu- 
sion not  shared  by  any  Informed  people  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  threat  of  a 
Concorde  or  Russian  supersonic  plane  is  used 
to  sell  the  Inevitability  of  our  developing  an 
SST  at  whatever  expense  and  ultimate  loss. 
After  realistically  surveying  what  those  two 
models  can  accomplish  If  we  do  not  have  an 
SST,  one  arrives  at  the  proper  economic 
conclusion  that  an  SST  at  this  time  Is  not 
warranted. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 


take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  further  funding  for  the  SST  has  gen- 
erated cm  extremely  large  volume  of  mall 
from  my  constituents.  I've  heard  from 
people  from  every  section  of  Arkansas 
and  all  walks  of  life  and  they  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  continuation  of 
the  SST. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  smsOl  sampling 
of  the  many  letters  I  have  received  from 
Arkansas.  Each  of  these  writers  make  a 
strong  and  direct  case  against  tlie  SST. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of 
March  18,  which  thoroughly  documents 
the  case  against  the  SST  and  the  need 
for  the  Senate  to  uphold  the  popular 
will. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

March  18,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ftn^BRicHT:  As  a  constituent 
of  yours  In  Arkansas  I  am  writing  to  you  re- 
garding the  proposed  funding  and  building 
of  a  Supersonic  Transport  Airplane. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  a  stand  against 
this  funding  If  and  when  this  comes  up  for 
a  vote  In  the  Senate. 

Aside  from  the  damage  that  this  plane 
could  contribute  to  our  environment.  I  sim- 
ply feel  that  the  billions  of  dollars  that  It 
would  take  to  build  Just  two  of  these  planes 
for  testing  could  better  be  spent  In  other 
ways  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Even  If  the  planes  were  eventually  built 
and  put  Into  commercial  use  I  feel  that  they 
would  be  a  luxury  only  the  very  rich  could 
enjoy.  They  would  not  benefit  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  people.  As  for  speed  and 
luxurious  traveling  I  feel  that  the  747'8  now 
In  use  completely  suffice  In  this  area. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  your  views  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Larrt  R.  Clark, 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Pttlaski  Heights 

PRESBTrKRIAN    CHTHCH, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  March  19,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fitlbricht:  Personally,  I 
was  thrilled  over  the  defeat  of  the  SST  bill 
In  the  House  this  past  week.  As  It  comes 
before  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  my  personal  concerns. 

For  one  thing,  I  feel  that  In  a  period  when 
we  have  been  so  concerned  about  govern- 
ment control  of  private  enterprise.  It  seems 
highly  Inconsistent  that  the  government 
should  spend  this  much  money  to  subsidize 
a  conamercial  undertaking.  If  it  Is  a  profit- 
able venture,  private  Industry  should  be  able 
to  find  some  way  to  finance  It. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  that  this  type 
expenditure  should  take  precedence  over 
the  many  physical  and  educational  needs  In 
our  nation  and  throughout  the  world. 

Recently,  I  have  read  articles  written  by 
competent  scientists  who  raise  many  ques- 
tions concerning  the  possible  harmful  60*6018 
of  supersonic  transportation.  I  feel  that  It 
would  be  highly  Irresponsible  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  action  before  knowing  the  full 
story  In  the  area  of  science. 

It  also  seems  that  private  Industry  ought 
to  make  sure  that  such  ventures  as  the 
"747"  are  profitable  and  wise  before  getting 
Into  the  SST.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
they  are  losing  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
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this  form  of  transportation,  and  that  the 
SST  could  even  be  more  of  a  white  elephant. 
I  would  regret  to  see  our  federal  government 
encourage  this  type  Irresponsibility.  Some 
arguments  have  been  made  based  on  "na- 
tional pride."  Many  of  us  do  not  care  about 
keeping  up  with  the  French  and  Russians, 
especially  when  It  comes  to  matching  their 
costly  blunders. 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  McLean. 

Ckystal  Hill  Fabm, 
Mena,  Ark..  March  16.  1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbhicht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe:  I  am  opposed  to  the  SST 
program  because  If  It  Is  successful  It  will 
benefit  only  a  very  few  people  who  will  be 
taxed  to  supply  the  funds. 

Proponents  of  the  program  stress  that  It 
will  furnish  employment  for  a  great  many 
people.  This  Is  one  good  feature,  but  I  am 
«ure  that  the  same  amount  of  money  used 
to  build  schools  and  hospitals  will  put  a 
much  larger  number  of  people  to  work  and  a 
greater  number  of  the  taxpayers  will  benefit 
for  years  to  come. 

You  are  cognizant  with  the  situation  of  the 
Lockheed  C-5A.  Its  costs  have  exceeded  the 
estimate  several  times.  The  French-English 
Concorde  Is  In  exactly  the  same  way.  How  do 
we  know  the  true  cost  of  our  proposed  SST 
Is  any  better  estimated? 

Please  bear  In  mind  that  you  were  elected 
to  represent  the  people  of  Arkansas  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  am  one  Arkansan 
who  hopes  you  will  vote  negatively  on  the 
bill  to  provide  any  more  funds  for  the  SST. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  Ibvin  Fritch. 

Blttheville,  Akk.,  Aforch  15,  1971. 
Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Seitatob  Folbbight:  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  the  use  of  government  funds 
for  developing  the  supersonic  transport  plane 
when  the  Issue  comes  before  the  Senate  later 
this  year. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  too  many  un- 
answered questions  about  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  the  SST  upon  our  environment  to 
justify  its  construction  now.  Too,  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson  has  estimated  that  each 
SST  will  cost  about  fifty  million  dollars.  It 
la  unlikely  that  many  would  be  sold,  since  all 
major  airlines  are  already  in  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

In  short,  the  SST  is  a  high  cost,  high-fare 
plane  designed  to  serve  a  small  constituency 
who  travel  regularly  to  Europe.  The  trans- 
portation systems  in  our  major  cities  are  in 
a  state  of  near-collapse.  If  federal  funds  are 
to  be  used  to  solve  transportation  problems, 
they  should  be  spent  so  as  to  benefit  many 
rather  than  a  few. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elvis  W.  Morris. 

Untveesity  oj'  Arkansas, 

Medical  Center, 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  March  9, 1971. 
The  Honorable  J.  William  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
some  other  members  of  my  department  con- 
cerning the  proposed  SST.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  SST  project  should  be 
dropped.  There  are  several  reasons  for  our 
feelings. 

First  of  all,  and  most  Important,  is  the 
environmental  question.  We  simply  do  not 
know  what  etfects  the  SST  would  have  on 
our  upper  atmosphere.  Until  we  are  reason- 
ably sure  that  no  adverse  effects  will  re- 
sult, we  feel  it  would  be  tremendously  unwise 
to  even  consider  the  project  further. 


Secondly,  we  feel  that  the  very  Idea  of  an 
SST  is  a  little  absurd  in  light  of  the  ap- 
palling conditions  on  the  ground  at  our  air- 
ports. I  recently  took  a  trip  to  Europe,  and 
was  delayed  on  the  ground  at  Kennedy  Alr- 
I>ort,  for  twelve  hours.  The  SST  would  cut  my 
flight  time  from  eight  to  three  hours.  If  air 
traffic  control,  flight  scheduling,  etc.,  were 
improved,  my  total  alrf>ort  time  could  be  cut 
by  at  least  eleven  and  a  half  hours.  I  might 
also  mention  that  upon  my  return  from 
Europe,  it  took  me  three  hours  to  reach  my 
Aunt's  house  in  Brooklyn  via  the  public 
"transportation."  My  experiences,  believe  me, 
were  not  at  all  unusual.  What  possible  good 
Is  an  SST  when  one  cannot  land  or  take  off 
on  time  from  our  airports,  and  when  one 
cannot  get  to  or  from  the  airport  on  the 
ground? 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  express  an  opin- 
ion on  recent  comments  by  various  elected 
officials  concerning  ecological  problems  in 
general.  Several  times  on  the  news,  we  have 
heard  elected  officials  say  of  such  projects  as 
the  SST  and  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  that, 
".  .  .  we  must  look  at  the  human  element 
involved,  not  Just  the  ecological  problem." 
Can  these  men  really  have  missed  the  entire 
message  of  ecology?  Ecology  is  not  birds  and 
fish.  The  entire  point  which  ecologlsts  have 
been  trying  to  make  it  that  all  creatures, 
people  Included,  are  tied  together  on  the 
same  earth.  The  things  that  kill  whales  and 
bald  eagles  will  kill  people  too. 

What  these  men  want  is  Jobs  for  their 
constituents.  We  can  empathize  with  the 
people  who  are  out  of  work,  especially  with 
the  scientists,  since  we,  too,  are  scientists. 
But  if  we  pass  legislation  for  such  things  as 
pipelines  and  supersonic  transports  merely 
to  give  people  Jobs  now,  we  are  guilty  of 
Jeopardizing  the  future  of  the  children  of 
these  very  same  people.  The  human  element 
involved  is  not  Just  the  short  term  gain  of 
Jobs  for  constituents  but  the  long  term  gain 
of  a  healthy  and  livable  world  for  the  chil- 
dren of  those  constituents.  We  need  very 
badly  to  put  these  people  to  work,  but  let's 
put  them  to  work  on  projects  which  will 
benefit  the  environment  and  the  future  of 
our  children. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Karen  Harris  and  Others, 

Graduate  Student,  Dept.  of  Physiology. 


Fayetteville,  Ark..  March  18, 1971. 
The  Honorable  J.  William  FtrLBRioHT, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  I  urge  you  to  vote 
against  any  further  funding  or  support  of  the 
SST  program.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
my  oppoeltion.  First,  the  plane  project  has 
proved,  according  to  reports  from  France,  to 
be  a  financial  disaster,  a  burden  which  our 
European  allies  might  well  wish  to  transfer 
to  us.  Second,  we  have  not  even  filled  our 
747  flights  and  these  certainly  offer  sufficient 
speed  and  size  for  intercontinental  flights. 
Third,  the  SST  promises  grave  ecological 
dangers,  those  already  substantiated  enough 
to  dictate  our  disapproval.  Last,  we  should 
waste  no  valuable  money  on  a  project  of  no 
real  national  use,  a  program  of  benefit  only 
to  a  few  travelers  and  of  not  that  much 
benefit  anyway.  Our  national  priorities  and 
our  good  sense  dictate  that  we  turn  down 
this  program.  Thank  you  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Suzanne  H.  MacRae. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Geizette,  Mar.  18,  1971] 
Test  or  the  Ststem  in  Decision  on  SST 
Late  last  year  the  United  States  Senate 
made  history — almost — in  a  decisive  vote  to 
stop  funding  the  bitterly  controversial  de- 
velopment of  a  Supersonic  Transport  plane 
for  commercial  aviation.  The  outraged  SST 
proponents,  led  by  the  Nixon  administration, 
mounted    a    furious    counter-offensive    in 


which  it  seemed  the  whole  of  the  aero-space 
industry  and  of  the  very  military-industrial 
complex  Itself  was  engaged:  they  managed 
in  the  end  to  keep  the  $1.3  billion  program 
alive  until  March  30,  pending  another  con- 
gressional decision. 

Now,  three  months  and  tht  $156  miUlons 
later  (give  or  take  a  few  millions,  who 
cares?)  another  showdown  is  beginning  with 
House  debate  on  the  next  proposed  appro- 
priation for  the  SST — or,  rather,  or  about 
$134  million  that  is  left  of  the  $290  million 
added  last  year.  The  issues  in  debate  are 
major  in  the  SST  context  Itself,  but  they  are 
surely  no  more  lmp)ortant  than  the  sym- 
bolism and  the  precedent  in  whatever  Con- 
gress decides. 

There  are,  first  of  all.  the  Issues  of  environ- 
ment— or  "ecology."  No  one  really  knows 
what  the  side  effects  of  commercial  SST's 
would  be,  but  opponents,  Including  some  of 
the  experts,  raise  a  spectrum  of  dangers  en- 
compassing everything  from  sonic  booms  to 
skin  cancer.  The  sonic  booms  alone  would 
settle  the  matter  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
In  any  case  the  risks  seem  large  Indeed  for 
a  speculative  venture  In  an  area  of  such  un- 
certain commercial  value. 

About  all  the  SST  people  have  left,  other 
than  pure  chauvinism,  is  the  argument  that 
the  British  and  French  are  building  theirs, 
and  if  they  sell  many  SSTs  their  success  will 
hurt  the  American  aircraft  industry  and  the 
balance  of  trade.  In  actuality,  the  SST  has 
so  many  problems  and  so  many  obstacles 
that  it  may  never  be  developed  on  any  ap- 
preciable scale.  It  would  seem  that  Just  once, 
anyway,  the  United  States  would  leave  some 
grand  scheme  of  the  aero-space  people  to 
someone  else,  some  other  country,  to  take  Its 
chances  with.  It  might  be  instructive  to  sit 
this  one  out  and  examine  another  country's 
experience  in  such  speculative  dubious  enter- 
prise. After  all,  there  may  be  other  priorities 
of  larger  Importance  than  trying  to  Jet  pas- 
sengers across  the  ocean  at  1,700  miles  an 
hour  instead  of  600. 

Debate  on  the  SST  opens,  as  It  happens, 
colncidentally  with  the  news  that  the  great 
Jumbo  Jets,  the  747s  that  were  going  to 
revolutionize  the  air  passenger  Industry  in 
their  turn,  have  been  fiylng  at  about  30  per 
cent  of  capacity.  Some  airlines  are  tearing 
out  the  seats  to  put  in  bars  in  tourist  class, 
trying  to  entice  more  customers  aboard. 

So  much  for  progress.  In  the  circumstances 
It  is  especially  hard  to  buy  the  specioiis  argu- 
ment that  Just  because  we  have  poured  $900 
million  down  the  SST  drainpipe  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pour  in  the  $400  million  remaining 
on  the  schedule. 

The  worst  damage  in  a  congressional  capit- 
ulation on  the  SST,  however,  might  be  what 
it  would  do  to  national  "morale." 

This  is  a  time  of  deep  unease  for  the 
American  people,  confronted  as  they  are  with 
a  whole  complex  of  ills,  most  of  them  deriv- 
ing from,  or  at  least  aggravated  by,  an  un- 
wanted war  that  two  successive  presidents 
have  refused  to  bring  to  an  end.  It  Is  a  time 
when  all  of  us  have  a  sense  of  profound  frus- 
tration, in  trying  to  prevail  against  powerful 
syndicates  of  Interest  and  seemingly  In- 
exorable forces:  it  Is  a  time  when  many 
Americans  contemplate  remedies  outside  of 
our  system. 

Yet  in  the  case  of  the  SST  it  seemed  for 
a  moment  last  December,  In  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  issue,  that  the  popular  will  had  been 
felt  in  the  Congress,  that  the  people  had  won 
a  victory  against  one  of  the  great  combines 
at  work  polluting  the  environment  and  de- 
pleting the  national  treasury. 

In  the  Senate's  stand  against  the  Super- 
sonic Transport,  then,  there  was  a  symbolism 
reaching  beyond  the  Instant  Issue.  And  if 
Congress  should  proceed  now  to  continue 
with  the  risky  SST  boon-doggle,  notwith- 
standing national  concern  approaching  out- 
rage, then  the  defenders  of  the  system — all 
of  us— win  find  it  harder  still  to  prove  that 
the  system  still  works,  is  still  viable. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  before  this  body  and  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  extensive  recita- 
tions concerning  the  number  of  jobs 
which  will  be  lost  if  the  SST  is  termi- 
nated. In  short,  13,000  jobs  are  at  stake  In 
building  the  prototype  and  the  some  150,- 
000  jobs  that  would  be  lost  if  the  SST 
does  not  go  into  production.  There  has 
also  been  reference  to  the  loss  of  business 
opportunities  for  the  thousands  of  firms 
which  would  supply  material  for  the  SST 
and  reference  to  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  will  be  lost  in  taxes  which  the  jobs 
and  the  business  opportunities  would 
produce. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an- 
other loss  which  is  real  and  tangible  that 
would  result  from  the  defeat  of  the  SST. 
This  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  unem- 
ployed person.  Since  all  of  the  States  do 
not  give  the  same  amount  of  dollars  per 
week  of  unemployment  benefit  purposes, 
nor  do  they  give  the  benefits  for  a  stand- 
ard period  of  time,  I  have  used  an  aver- 
age of  the  benefits  given  by  five  repre- 
sentative States;  namely,  Washin^n, 
Massachusetts,  New  York.  Cormecticut, 
and  Ohio.  The  dollar  benefits  range  from 
$60  to  $92  per  week  and  for  a  period  of 
from  26  to  52  weeks.  This  provides  an 
average  of  $77  per  week  for  39  weeks 
which  the  13,000  people  who  will  be  made 
unemployed  by  the  cancellation  of  this 
program  could  collect.  This  amoimts  to 
$3,000  per  person,  or  a  sum  of  $39  million. 
Obviously,  a  number  of  these  13,000  peo- 
ple will  find  employment  almost  immedi- 
ately. Others  will  undoubtedly  use  up  all 
of  their  eligibility  for  unemployment 
benefits. 

Each  of  us  can  determine  for  ourselves 
what  percentage  of  the  13,000  people  re- 
leased from  the  SST  program  will  not 
use  any  unemployment  benefits,  how 
many  will  use  a  month,  and  so  forth. 
Even  if  only  50  percent  use  39  weeks  of 
benefits,  we  are  still  speaking  about  pay- 
ing out  almost  $20  million,  which  is  a 
very  significant  cost  of  cancellation  of 
this  program. 

There  is  a  further  cost  of  cancellation 
of  this  program.  This  Is  the  cost  of  re- 
training. If  we  assume  a  portion  of  this 
13,000  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
will  undergo  retraining,  and  if  we  use  a 
minimal  figure  of  $1,000  per  person,  the 
cost  of  retraining  becomes  very  signifi- 
cant. If  only  2,500  people  of  the  13,000 
have  retraining,  this  amoimts  to  an  ad- 
ditional $2^'2  million.  This  cost  must  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  unemployment 
benefits  which  must  be  added  to  the 
standard  termination  costs  of  $312  mil- 
lion to  determine  the  true  cost  of  defeat- 
ing the  SST. 

I  believe  these  are  tangible  and  cal- 
culable costs  that  must  be  considered 
when  determining  the  cost  of  terminat- 
ing the  SST  program.  With  many  of  our 
States  having  very  heavy  demands  upon 
their  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams, I  believe  we  should  be  cautious 
when  taking  any  action  that  would  in- 
crease the  burden  on  these  already  over- 
loaded State  unemployment  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA) .  Who  yields  Ume? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator lias  35  minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  trying 
to  divide  the  remainder  of  this  time. 
Obviously,  we  are  ruiming  out  of  time. 
I  just  want  to  look  at  my  scheduling,  to 
see  how  it  will  work. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1970,  I  reiterated  my  position  ex- 
pressed earlier  in  the  year,  against  the 
SST.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
those  remarks  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  doing  so  because  one  should 
not  have  to  be  reminded  of  what  he  pre- 
viously said,  he  should  remind  others 
first. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Congressional  Recoro, 
Dec.  3,  1970J 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate 
win  once  more  consider  whether  additional 
appropriations  should  be  approved  for  the 
development  and  construction  of  two  proto- 
type supersonic  aircraft.  By  a  very  narrow 
margin  the  House  passed  this  measure.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  also  rec- 
ommended its  continuation.  Now  we  must 
decide  whether  to  accept  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  $290  million  request  for 
further  development  of  the  SST. 

I  voted  against  Federal  funding  for  the 
SST  last  year. 

I  shall  also  oppose  it  today. 

Very  briefiy,  I  would  like  to  outline  my 
reasons  for  doing  so.  First,  a  number  of 
eminent  scientists  have  also  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  atmospheric  pollution  by  an  SST 
flying  at  60,000  feet  altitude.  The  threat  of  a 
fleet  of  SST's  introducing  large  quantities  of 
water  vapor  Into  the  stratosphere  possibly 
causing  unpredictable  weather  modiflcatlon 
on  a  global  scale,  certainly  cannot  be 
Ignored.  Further  study  of  this  problem 
should  precede  the  commitment  of  funds  for 
development. 

Other  qualified  scientists  have  voiced  their 
concern  over  the  potential  environmental  ef- 
fects of  this  alrcrskft.  The  sonic  boom  and 
sideline  takeoff  noise  have  been  cited  as 
having  an  adverse  Impact  on  both  the  popu- 
lation and  the  wildlife.  Yesterday  the  Senate 
approved  a  bill  which  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  eliminating  these  objec- 
tions. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  sup>ersonic 
flights  of  clvU  aircraft  over  the  lands  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  also  require  the  pro- 
posed civilian  SST's  to  comply  with  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  noise  limita- 
tions. We  should  realize,  however,  that  the 
latter  is  an  administrative  regulation  subject 
to  change. 

Even  assuming  the  best,  the  overland 
flight  prohibition,  while  ostensibly  eliminat- 
ing one  problem,  also  raises  another.  A  num- 
ber of  qualified  economists  have  said  that 
such  a  prohibition  would  reduce  the  market 
demand  for  the  aircraft,  thereby  reducing 
the  Federal  Government's  return  on  Its 
money  Invested  under  the  royalty  contract. 

This  form  of  Government  participation 
also  raises  the  question  of  our  commitment 
to  reorder  our  national  goals  and  priorities. 
At  a  time  when  many  of  our  needs  in  the 
field  of  transportation  alone  are  going  unful- 
filled, I  question  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  fund  the  development  of  a 
strictly  commercial  aircraft — which  at  most 
would  benefit  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
all  Americans. 

Also,  its  proponents  have  argued  that  it 
would  create  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Others  disagree.  Some  of  the  Nation's 


top  economists  have  stated  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  build  an  SST  for  that  rea- 
son. They  also  contend  that  it  would  not 
benefit  our  balance  of  payments  in  world 
trade. 

As  a  firm  believer  in  our  system  of  private 
enterprise,  I  seriously  question  the  need 
for  Government  funding.  The  United  States 
has  achieved  a  dominant  position  in  the 
field  of  international  aviation  because  of 
our  belief  in  this  principle.  I  see  no  valid 
reason  to  alter  it. 

Also,  if  the  SST  is  as  economically  viable 
as  its  proponents  argue,  then  sufficient  fi- 
nancing from  the  private  sector  should  be 
available.  The  recent  success  of  the  Boeing 
747  illustrates  the  principle  that  when  a 
new  development  in  aviation  becomes  eco- 
nomically sound,  the  private  sector  will  be 
willing  to  finance  it.  In  the  matter  of  the 
SST,  however,  the  private  banks  and  finan- 
cial lending  institutions  have  been  unwilling 
to  Invest  any  money  in  this  highly  ques- 
tionable project.  They  believe  it  is  a  money 
loser. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  aye  on  the  amendment  1  have  cospon- 
sored  which  would  delete  any  appropria- 
tion for  the  SST. 

Mr.  COOK.  You  see,  Mr.  President,  in 
my  speech  of  December  3,  1970,  we  were 
voting  on  $290  million  and  today,  2 
months  and  21  days  later,  we  are  dowTi  to 
$134  million,  while  we  allowed  a  filibuster 
from  those  who  opposed — while  many  in 
this  Chamber  voted  against  cloture  who 
really  favored  and  favor  now  the  SST — 
we  allowed  $156  million  to  be  spent  on 
this  program. 

I  might  say  here  that  this  Senator 
voted  for  cloture  every  time,  because  my 
record  on  that  subject  is  consistent  in 
all  matters. 

While  those  who  opposed  the  SST  fili- 
bustered for  what  they  so  strongly  be- 
lieved, they  inadvertently  sanctioned  the 
expenditure  of  $156  million  in  funds. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  my  posi- 
tion on  this  project  has  come  dowTi  to 
the  same  simple  and  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  logical  and  rational  conclusions; 
namely,  that  SST's  will  be  built,  they  will 
fly,  and  they  will  be  purchased.  They  wiU 
traverse  the  atmosphere  and  we  will 
not,  nor  could  we,  put  an  80,000  foot  wall 
around  the  United  States  to  insure  our 
exclusion  from  the  world  of  SST's. 

If  the  statements  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  are  correct — and 
they  were  not  refuted — if  we  save  $134 
mUlion,  it  will  cost  us  $119  million  to  save 
it.  If  the  Government  feels  responsible  to 
repay  the  airlines  for  their  current  ex- 
penditures, as  appeared  in  last  evening's 
newspapers,  of  presently  $81  million,  our 
cost  would  be  $200  million  to  save  the 
$134  million. 

This  certainly  constitutes  very  poor 
economics.  But  let  us  look  at  it  a  different 
way.  If  we  spend  $134  million,  we  allow 
literally  thousands  of  people  from  mini- 
mum wages  to  professional  salaries  to 
continue  to  go  to  work,  to  purchase 
goods,  to  pay  taxes,  and  to  maintain  re- 
spect. We  can  do  all  this  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  $134  million. 

However,  if  we  spend  the  $200  million 
to  "cop  out"  as  it  were,  thousands  of 
people  will  stop  working,  stop  buying, 
stop  performing,  and  stop  paying  taxes, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  President;  but  it  does 
not  end  there.  We  are  not  out  at  the  $200 
million  figure.  We  are  transferring  the 
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few  thousand  people  to  unemployment 
and  welfare  rolls.  We  add  to  the  unem- 
ployment figures,  that  some  here  on  this 
floor,  who  oppose  the  SST,  will  spend  and 
have  spent  months  blaming  this  admin- 
istration for. 

Mr.  President,  right  after  World  War 
n,  this  country  begged  its  citizens  to  go 
to  school  to  get  an  education.  The  Gov- 
ernment said.  'Give  us  engineers  and 
give  us  scientists."  "Take  us  to  the  moon." 
if  you  will. 

America's  men  and  women  took  the 
challenge.  They  gave  this  Nation  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  world's  aircraft  sales — 
and,  yes,  took  us  to  the  moon. 

I  wonder  whether  Americans  would 
have  done  all  this  if  they  had  known, 
when  they  had  accomplished  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Congress,  that  Congress 
would  walk  out  on  them? 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  SST 
has  become  a  symbol  for  the  young  for 
environmental  reasons,  and  for  the 
elderly  because  of  inflation. 

For  me,  Mr.  President,  because  of  our 
national  priorities  that  I  believe  need 
true  reorientation,  the  SST  is  not  a 
symbol.  It  Is  a  fact.  It  Is  here.  If  it  is  in 
the  arsenal  of  production  and  if  it  will 
be  in  the  arsenal  of  production  for 
Britain,  Prance,  and  the  U.S.S.R..  then  I 
want  it  available  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  Senator  would  not  vote  for  this 
resolution  had  section  3  not  been  inserted 
in  it,  because  I  spoke  of  governmental 
participation  and  my  objection  to  it  on 
December  3,  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  Senator 
will  go  on  record  now  to  vote  "no"  on 
every  dime  proposed  on  this  floor  beyond 
the  two  prototypes,  and  "no"  on  any  at- 
tempt for  a  program  for  commercial  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  now  willing  to  finish  the  two  pro- 
totypes, but  if  the  industry  wants  it  from 
that  point,  then  it  is  the  banks  of  this 
Nation  that  they  will  have  to  turn  to  and 
not  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  can  be 
said  that  I  have  a  selfish  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  this  vote  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  subcontractors  In  my  State 
will  benefit  to  the  extent  of  half  a  billion 
dollars — Indeed,  probably  much  more 
than  that. 

But  the  basic  issue  here  Is  whether  we 
will  make  a  determination  to  surrender 
American  superiority  and  leadership  In 
the  aerospace  industry  and  in  aerospace 
technology  to  other  countries. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  sur- 
render that  superiority  and  that  leader- 


ship, we  might  be  surrendering  other 
products  purchased  in  this  country  in 
the  future. 

Right  now  we  are  the  greatest  indus- 
trial nation  in  the  world.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  an  unfavorable  vote  on  this 
issue  would  be  the  harbinger  of  making 
the  United  States  second  rate.  Indeed, 
it  could  be  the  harbinger  of  the  crea- 
tion of  only  one  superpower  in  the  world, 
because  if  the  rest  of  the  world  is  going 
to  have  to  look  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
technology,  for  mass  production,  all  the 
things  that  the  world  needs  to  achieve 
progress,  then  the  United  States  Is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  second  rate. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  a  black  day  in 
the  history  of  this  country  if  we  should, 
at  this  point  in  time,  reject  the  funds 
necessary  to  develop  the  SST. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  people  of 
the  world  will  be  flying  around  in  SST's 
in  due  course. 

Let  us  pray  that  they  will  be  ours  and 
not  someone  else's. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  weeks  and  days  many  people 
have  come  forward  to  discuss  this  issue, 
many  of  them  authorities  and  many  of 
them  not  authorities  at  all.  But  I  should 
like  to  point  out  at  this  time  that  more 
than  20  economists  across  the  Nation 
have  endorsed  the  U.S.  supersonic 
transport — SST — program  in  response 
to  charges  that  the  SST  will  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

The  list  of  supporters  includes  such 
nationally  respected  economists  as  Dr. 
Paul  Cherington,  professor  of  transpor- 
tation economics.  Harvard  Business 
School;  Dr.  Martin  T.  Ferris,  professor 
of  economics,  Arizona  State  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business;  Dr.  J.  C.  D. 
Blaine,  professor  of  economics.  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Graduate  School 
of  Business;  and  Dr.  Edward  Smykay, 
professor  of  transportation  and  econom- 
ics. Michigan  State  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

All  the  economists  supporting  the  SST 
program  are  from  colleges,  universities 
and  private  research  organizations  across 
the  country. 

They  said : 

The  U.S.  SST  should  Increase  employment 
by  adding  a  substantial  number  of  new  di- 
rect jobs — 

And— 

contribute  slg^nlflcantly  needed  dollars  to 
assist  this  countrj's  balance  of  payments 
problems. 

All  agreed  that  development  of  the  U.S. 
SST  through  the  prototype  stage  will 
permit  a  complete  analysis  of  the  com- 
mercial economic  viability  of  the  SST. 
They  also  pointed  out: 

Recent  technical  Information  presented  to 
Congress  has  demonstrated  the  high  prob- 
ability that  the  SST  will  operate  well  within 
enrtronmental  standards. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  those  endorsing  the  SST  program. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SVBSCRIBERS    TO    THE    SST    ENDORSEMENT 

Paul  Cherington,  Ph.  D.,  Profes.sor  of  Trans- 
portation Economics,  Harvard  Business 
School. 

Martin  T.  Ferris,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. Arizona  State  University,  Grad. 
School  of  Business. 

J.  C.  D.  Blaine,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  North  Carolina,  Grad. 
School  of  Business  Adm. 

Edward  Smykay.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Trans- 
portation and  Economics.  Michigan  State 
University.  Grad.  School  of  Business  Adm. 

Hugh  S.  Norton,  Ph.  D  ,  Chairman.  Dept. 
of  Economics,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Stanley  Brewer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Trans- 
portation Economics.  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Grad.  School  of  Business  Adm. 

Roy  J.  Sampson.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. University  of  Oregon.  Grad.  School 
of  Business. 

Hale  Bartlett.  Ph.  D..  Assoc.  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  College 
Management  Science. 

Joseph  L.  F^ye,  Ph.  D  .  Professor  of  Trans- 
portation Economics,  University  of  Tennessee, 
College  of  Business  Adm. 

Warren  Rose.  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Trans- 
portation, University  of  Houston. 

George  W.  James.  Ph  D..  Former  Director 
of  Economic  Research,  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute, Chief  Economist — Air  Transport 
Assn. 

Prank  L.  Hendrlx.  Ph.  D..  Professor  of 
Transportation  k  Public  Utility  Economics, 
University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Business 
Admin. 

James  E.  Suelflow.  Ph.  D.,  Assoc.  Professor 
of  Transportation  and  Public  Policy.  Indiana 
University,  Grad.  School  of  Business  Admin. 

Buford  Brandis,  Ph.  D..  Industrial  Econo- 
mist. 

Grant  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  Economics, 
Auburn  University. 

Peter  Lynagh,  Ph.  D..  Aset.  I*rofessor  of 
Transi»rt  Economics,  University  of  Mary- 
land. College  of  Business  and  Public  Admin. 

William  P.  Carlln,  Industrial  Economist. 

J.  Richard  Jonee,  D.B.A.,  Assoc.  Professor 
of  Economics.  University  of  Georgia,  College 
of  Business  Admin. 

George  Horton.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Auburn  University,  College  of  Busi- 
ness. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Smith,  College  of  Business 
Admin.,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Lemont  K.  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Consulting 
Economist. 

Alan  H.  Skaggs,  Chief  Economist.  Aero- 
space Industries  Assn. 

Theodore  WalUn,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Transport, 
Syracuse  Univ. 

Virgil  Cover.  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Transport 
BoonomlCB,  Univ.  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial published  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday  quotes  the  president  of  the 
Continental  Airlines,  Robert  P.  Six,  as 
doubting  that  he  would  buy  the  Con- 
corde for  the  California  to  Hawaii  run. 
using  that  as  an  argument  why  our  pro- 
totypes are  not  needed  to  determine 
profitability.  The  Times  is  not  accurate 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Six. 

The  Times  can  make  all  the  state- 
ments they  wish  about  the  uselessness  of 
prototypes.  But  the  airlines  know  we  need 
a  prototype  when  new  technologies  are 
involved,  and  when  a  new  generation 
plane  is  untried.  They  know  we  need 
prototypes  with  which  performance  spec- 
ification&can  be  measured — matters  such 
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as  range,  payload,  safety,  and  even  en- 
vironmental complications. 

The  lending  institutions  have  said  that 
their  ability  to  finance  the  production 
phase  depends  in  part  on  a  proven  proj- 
ect and  a  flying  prototype. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  W.  M.  Magruder,  Director  of 
SST  Development,  from  the  president  of 
Continental  Airlines  Robert  F.  Six,  dated 
June  26,  1970.  The  letter  concludes  with 
this  sentence: 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  at  Continen- 
tal Airlines  support  fully  the  American  SST 
program  as  It  Is  now  planned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Continental  Airlines, 

June  26,  1970. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Magruder. 
Director,  SST  Develcypment , 
Department   of   Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  M.^cruder:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  June  8,  1970  regarding  our 
judgment  on  the  viability  of  a  production 
SST  in  the  1978  time  period. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
1978  time  period  for  the  US  SST  will  enable 
the  Industry  In  this  country  to  benefit  from 
the  expense  of  the  Concorde  development  and 
also  the  Russian  development  and  will  In- 
crease the  probability  of  the  U.S.  SST  being 
a  viable  commercial  aircraft.  Should  the 
United  States  not  proceed  with  this  project 
along  the  lines  of  the  timetable  currently  be- 
ing studied,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  sec- 
ond generation  Concorde  will  be  developied 
and  will  obtain  all  the  commercial  airline 
market  in  the  70's  and  80's  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Russians  will  obtain  a  small 
portion  of  the  world  market. 

In  reference  to  speed,  historically  speed  has 
been  a  demand  by  the  world  since  the  begin- 
ning and  one  only  has  to  read  history  to  find 
that  to  be  a  fact.  To  have  a  supersonic  air- 
craft with  sufficient  range  to  Join  the  various 
population  centers  of  the  world  will  give  the 
traveler  something  he  really  wants  and  needs 
to  conduct  his  business  or  enjoy  his  leisure 
with  a  worldwide  scope.  The  altitude  capa- 
bility, coupled  with  the  speed  of  the  U.S.  SST 
will  permit  much  more  efficient  use  of  the 
world's  airspace  a  d  will  help  resolve  some 
of  the  problems  we  face  with  the  rapid  popu- 
lation and  travel  growth. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  at  Continen- 
tal Airlines  support  fully  the  American  SST 
program  as  It  Is  now  planned. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Six. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
we  talking  about  in  the  final  minutes 
here?  We  are  talking  about  two  proto- 
types, and  the  money  needed  to  develop 
them  further.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  voting  for  a  balance  of 
$134  million  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1971.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  termi- 
nation? Boeing  and  General  Electric.  $85 
million;  terminating  the  other  contract 
liabilities.  $10  million;  termination  of 
administrative  costs,  $2  million;  to  air- 
lines for  repayment.  $22  million.  That 
comes  to  a  total  of  $119  million.  The 
difference  between  what  we  are  actually 
talking  about,  the  difference  between 
having  something  to  show  for  10  years  of 
effort,  and  the  action  the  others  would 
nave  us  take,  is  $15  million. 

If  we  cancel  now,  what  becomes  of 


those  beautiful  planes  that  are  neanng 
their  final  phase  of  construction?  Do  we 
take  axes  and  chop  them  up  and  put 
them  on  a  bone  pile?  What  becomes  of 
the  thousands  and  even  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  drawings  which  have  been 
worked  out  assiduously  over  these  years 
by  some  of  the  best  brains  we  have  in 
this  country?  Do  we  put  this  work  on  a 
musty  shelf  in  some  storeroom,  to  be 
hauled  out  by  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren,  who  will  point  to  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  have  the  courage  to  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities  and  look  to  the 
future  for  the  technological  progress  of 
this  country? 

What  about  the  persormel  which  has 
been  discussed  here?  What  about  those 
who  are  working  on  this  project,  the 
14,000  to  15.000  who  will  be  immediately 
out  of  work?  And  that  relates  in  immedi- 
ate jobs  to  40,000  or  more. 

What  do  we  do  with  this  personnel? 
Do  we  put  them  on  relief?  Do  we  take 
an  aeronautical  engineer  and  make  a 
mass  transit  man  out  of  him?  Hardly. 
These  are  things  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider today  as  we  enter  these  final  min- 
utes of  debate. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is,  among  all  the 
trees  in  this  forest,  one  great  issue  to 
be  grasped  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
That  issue  concerns  whether  or  not  this 
country,  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  months,  or  perhaps  the 
last  2  years,  accepts  a  new  challenge 
technologically  £uid  scientifically.  We  can 
either  do  that  or  retrogress  and  step 
backward  and  backward,  even  going 
back,  I  suppose,  as  far  as  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  some  would  like  us  to  do. 

To  me,  the  challenge  here  is  whether 
we  push  our  own  mental  horizon  a  little 
further  and  we  are  able  to  grasp  the 
stakes  involved  in  this.  I  believe  the  fu- 
ture of  American  scientific  efforts  and 
our  psychological  outlook  toward  the  fu- 
ture are  involved  in  this  matter. 

We  have  stepped  backward  many 
times.  I  hope  we  do  not  step  backward 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  only 
say  that  this  is  our  opportunity  to  look 
to  the  future.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
.shall  vote  today  against  continued  Fed- 
eral funding  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
My  decision  is  not  a  hasty  one.  I  have 
reviewed  carefully  the  current  debate, 
the  testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  and  the  views  of  many 
individuals  who  have  written  or  talked 
to  me. 

This  is  not  a  black  and  white  issue, 
with  the  "good  guys"  on  one  side  and  the 
"bad  guys"  on  the  other.  There  are  com- 
pelling argiunents  on  both  sides,  and 
Senators  and  others  are  no  less  honor- 
able because  they  have  come  to  contrary 
decisions. 

I  personally  regret  earlier  statements 
in  the  debate  and  in  the  press  which 
have  charged  public-spirited  men  with 
unworthy  motives  In  supporting  the  SST 
appropriation.  It  Is  deplorable  that  per- 
sonal attacks  should  be  made  and  then 
motives  questioned  of  men  whose  rec- 


ords of  high  public  service  and  integrity 
go  back  for  a  generation. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  has  every  right  to  express 
strong  support  for  the  jobs  created  by 
the  SST  project.  He  should  make  that 
case.  Mr.  Floyd  E.  Smith,  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, similarly  has  the  right  to  defend 
the  jobs  of  the  members  of  that  union.  I 
strongly  deplore  any  Implications  that 
the  expression  of  honest  differences  of 
opinion  by  these  and  other  proponents 
are  unworthy  or  improper. 

The  most  telling  argimient  of  the  pro- 
ponents Is  the  cruel  effect  on  people — on 
workers  and  their  families — from  the  loss 
of  jobs  if  the  SST  is  canceled.  I  do  not 
take  this  lightly. 

I  have  concluded,  however,  despite  my 
concern  for  the  loss  of  present  jobs,  that 
the  SST  is  economically,  technically  and 
environmentally  neither  a  good  buy  nor 
a  good  risk  when  compared  to  oiu*  urgent 
national  needs  and  priorities. 

It  is  certain  that  the  SST  costs  the 
taxpayer  will  be  asked  to  bear  will  far 
exceed  the  original  or  the  present  re- 
quests. The  total  requests  to  date  exceed 
President  Kermedys  original  estimate  by 
at  least  one-third.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
cost  overruns  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
development  stage,  smd  if — as  is  nearly 
certain — the  Government  is  forced  to 
bear  production  costs  as  well,  the  total 
costs  could  be  many,  many  times  the 
original  planned  investment. 

The  environmental  risks — the  noise 
problem  plus  the  ciunulative  air  pollu- 
tion impact  in  the  upper  atmosphere — 
are  substantial  and  costly.  Noise  over- 
land and  sideline  noise  at  takeoff  may 
be  solved,  but  each  solution  greatly  in- 
creases development,  production  and  op- 
erating costs.  SST  impact  on  the  upper 
atmosphere  is  judged  to  be  severely 
threatening  by  some  authorities.  The  op- 
eration of  the  prototypes  will  not  give 
us  dependable  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, so  careful  scientific  research  must 
be  carried  out.  But  this  research  will 
take  many  years  to  complete. 

The  capacity  of  the  airline  industry  to 
operate  the  SST  without  subsidy — even 
assuming  no  unpredicted  additional 
costs  due  to  Inflation,  or  overruns,  or  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  private  financing  for 
production — is  extremely  doubtful.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  increased 
speed  of  the  SST,  compared  to  existing 
aircraft,  is  suflBciently  attractive  to  trav- 
elers that  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  the 
higher  cost  of  SST  travel. 

I  emphasize  my  deep  concern  for  the 
uncertainties  faced  by  those  now  work- 
ing In  SST-related  jobs.  Those  of  us  who 
vote  to  halt  or  delay  this  project  have 
responsibilities  to  these  families. 

I.  therefore,  pledge  my  efforts  to  help 
these  workers  and  these  families. 

I  have  joined,  for  example,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Senators  Bayh,  Prox- 
MiRE,  and  Nelson.  That  resolution  com- 
mits the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  find  new  productive  ways  to  use  the 
talent<5  of  those  workers  affected  by  the 
cancellation  of  the  SST  in  the  longer 
run.  and  to  provide  immediately  transi- 
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tional  assistance  to  the  workers  presently 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  pro- 
totypes. 

Personallj',  I  would  and  will  reach  out 
further  to  help  the  SST  work  force.  I 
am  prepared  to  ask  all  my  colleagues — if 
the  SST  is  cancelled — to  vote  now  an 
equivalent  amount  of  funds  and  author- 
ity to  relieve  the  distress  of  workers  af- 
fected, and  to  attempt  to  chaimel  their 
skills  and  Initiative  into  new  Jobs  truly 
related  to  the  national  welfare. 

Senator  Eagleton  has  proposed  in- 
vesting funds  equivalent  to  the  SST  ap- 
propriation through  our  national  labora- 
tories, federally  funded  laboratories  as- 
sociated with  universities  and  our  aero- 
space companies  to  apply  advanced  re- 
search technology'  to  our  urgent  human 
needs.  This  is  a  wise  proposal  which  has 
my  support. 

Others  have  put  forward  plans  for  na- 
tional conversion  assistance  for  the  aero- 
space industry,  and  for  a  national  en- 
vironmental laboratory  to  use  In  this 
field  the  available  skilled  technologists 
and  workers. 

We  can  find  ways  to  put  people  to  work 
and  keep  them  at  work  which  are  not 
wasteful  and  which  do  contribute  to  ur- 
gent needs.  We  need  to  put  the  same 
energies  as  pushed  the  SST — and  op- 
posed it — ^behind  programs  of  public 
service  employment,  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  cities,  for  the  improvement 
of  health  care  and  its  delivery,  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educa- 
tional facilities  and  opportunities,  for 
help  to  our  poor  and  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  rural  America.  We  must  improve 
mass  transportation  systems,  our  air- 
ports, and  air  safety.  And  we  need  to 
wage  a  relentless  war  against  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment. 

The  SST,  in  my  judgment,  does  not 
begin  to  outrank  any  of  these  needs. 
Aside  from  the  other  compelling  reasons 
to  question  the  SST  eCTort,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  lustify  heavy  Federal  financ- 
ing to  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
other  Federal  efforts  which  could  quick- 
ly and  directly  help  so  many. 

We  must  help  create  jobs  in  place  of 
those  lost  due  to  cancellation  of  the  SST, 
but  see  to  it  that  the  Federal  funds  cre- 
ate jobs  which  directly  contribute  to  a 
better  quality  of  life  in  America. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  reach  a  rational  decision 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
two  experimental  supersonic  transport 
prototype  planes  now  authorized  should 
be  comoleted.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
an  emotional  atmosphere  which  has  be- 
come a  very  real  part  of  the  debate  and 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  construction  of  this  plane, 
which  v/ill  admittedly  be  primarily  for 
use  in  foreign  travel,  seems  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  Governments  l?ck  of  rel- 
evance to  the  problems  of  housing  and 
education  and  health  and  other  pressing 
social  ccncoins.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
abandonment  of  the  effort  to  develop 
a  safe  and  swift  plane  for  civil  use  might 
well  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  abdication 
of  leadership  with  negative  results  in  the 
SALT  talks  and  other  important  world 
councils. 

As  the  symbols  clash,  so  do  the  facts. 


This  much  at  least  Is  clear:  That  the 
American  supersonic  transport  must  be 
ecologically  feasible  and  economically 
feasible. 

I  am  convinced  that  within  the  cur- 
rently recognized  perimeters  of  scientific 
knowledge  a  plane  can  be  constructed 
that  will  not  do  violence  to  the  environ- 
ment. With  a  sufficient  investment  of 
time  and  resources,  the  major  environ- 
mental problems  can  be  overcome  if  they 
have  not  already  been  conquered.  At  the 
same  time,  I  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  problems  that  are  beyond  the 
perimeters  of  contemporary  science 
These  are  questions  such  as  possible 
diminution  of  the  ozone  with  a  resulting 
increase  in  ultraviolet  rays  on  the  earth's 
surface  or  the  repetitive  effect  of  ex- 
posure to  sonic  booms  on  the  creatures 
that  frequent  the  ocean  areas  over  which 
the  plane  might  fly.  After  diligent  in- 
vestigation, I  cannot  find  that  answers  to 
the  questions  such  as  these  are  yet 
known. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  real 
facts  that  are  known  and  must  be  con- 
sidered. One  of  these  is  that  there  are 
two  versions  of  supersonic  ci\-ilian 
planes  now  in  existence  and  socn  to  be 
available  in  the  commerical  markets  of 
the  aviation  world.  Assuming  that  the.=e 
planes  do  enter  production  and  operation 
they  will  constitute  Important  units  in 
the  aviation  of  the  eighties.  We  also 
know  that  in  the  aviation  of  the  .seven- 
ties American  aircraft  constitute  the 
most  important  item  in  our  e.xport  trade. 
Unless  we  prcoeed  with  a  minimum  of 
research  and  development  in  this  field, 
our  foreign  trade  will  alter  for  the  v.-orse 
as  we  move  from  this  decade  to  the  next. 

If  we  stop  work  today,  clearly  it  is  un- 
likely that  there  will  be  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  supersonic  transport 
market  of  the  eighties.  There  also  will  be 
no  American  answers  to  the  problems 
that  have  not  yet  been  solved  and  we 
will  find  ourselves  looking  to  Britain. 
France  and  Russia  for  solutions,  as  we 
will  look  to  them  for  manufacture  and 
sale  of  aircraft.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
continue  work  on  the  two  experimental 
prototypes,  we  will  retain  the  ability  to 
make  a  decision  while  we  probe  for  the 
unknown  answers. 

The  contribution  that  could  be  made 
by  an  SST  is  not  to  take  an  individual 
traveler  from  New  York  to  London  be- 
tween breakfast  and  lunch,  but  Is  rather 
that  a  single  machine  will  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  period  of  time 
that  twice  as  many  conventional 
machines  now  do.  If  this  is  so.  it  clearly 
adds  to  the  productivity  of  our  society 
and  will  make  a  contributicn  to  man- 
kind, of  importance  to  those  who  travel 
and  those  who  do  not. 

There  is  one  area  of  difficulty  that 
has  net  yet  been  broadly  disci.ssed  and 
perhaps  properly  so.  because  it  hes 
lar5>;!y  in  a  srerulative  future.  Th.it  is 
the  j,econd  criteria  for  the  question  of 
econrmic  feasibility.  Looking  ahead  to 
the  possible  sale  of  an  American  SST 
around  the  end  of  this  decade,  it  is  im- 
possiMe  to  forec:ist  with  cither  honesty 
nr  conviction  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  a  consumer  demand  for  the  plane 
which  will  justify  airlines  in  purchasing 


It,  manufacturers  in  buildinc  it,  and 
banks  in  financing  it.  Looking  at  the  unit 
cost  of  an  SST  plane  today,  we  may  very 
well  doubt  whether  the  aviation  industry 
will  ever  be  able  to  get  off  the  ground 
with  such  an  enormous  load.  At  the  same 
time,  an  American  of  a  generation  ago 
who  was  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
a  E>C-3  at  $125,000  might  have  been 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  projected 
cost  of  a  DC-7  at  $4  million,  or  a  747 
at  over  $20  million.  The  economy  did.  in 
fact,  expand  to  accommodate  these  ex- 
penditures. It  may  well  expand  suffi- 
ciently to  support  the  SST,  although  no 
Member  of  Congress,  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  of  the  aircraft  industry  can 
guarantee  that  this  will  be  so  by  1980. 

A  death  blow  to  the  SST  today  wili 
be  final  as  far  as  Giovemment  is  con- 
cerned. The  chances  of  resurrecting  the 
project  would  be  remote  if  the  Senate 
acts  adversely  today.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  investment  to  date  plus  cancella- 
tion costs  come  close  to  the  total  cost 
of  completing  the  prototypes,  there  seems 
to  be  little  to  be  gained  from  abandoning 
the  effort  at  this  moment  while  so  many 
facts  are  still  unknown.  To  continue 
would  be  to  take  an  Insurance  policy  at 
no  additional  premium  co.^t.  The  timing 
of  this  vote,  while  necessary  under  our 
appropriation  procedures,  is  extremely 
unfortunate,  b3cause  we  simply  do  not 
have  all  the  facts  necessary  for  the  ra- 
tional ultimate  decision  that  every  Mem- 
ber would  like  to  m.ake.  The  only  way  to 
reserve  that  final  decision  is  to  vote  to 
continue  funding  the  prototypes  with  the 
clear  knowledge  that  all  the  questions 
are  not  yet  answered  and  a  firm  deter- 
mination that  if  the  answers  prove  to  be 
negative  we  will  then  have  the  strength 
of  character  to  turn  from  this  unpro- 
ductive effort  and  remove  the  SST  from 
our  national  agenda. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before  be- 
ginning my  concluding  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  comments 
made  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  • 

The  Senator  asked  a  very  pertinent 
question,  whether  we  should  turn  aei-o- 
nautical  engineers  into  mats  transit 
engineers.  My  answer  is  an  unequivocal 
"Yes."  We  must  convert  our  personnel 
and  our  facilities  and  what  productive 
capacity  we  have  in  this  country  to  meet 
the  real  needs,  nc^t  the  imaginai-y  needs. 

I  would  like  to  offer  one  speciHc  Ulus- 
tration.  Because  we  are  cutting  down  in 
the  space  p.ograin  ani  defense  exioendi- 
turts.  we  have  a  large  number  of  sci- 
entists and  physicists  unemployed.  It  is 
estimated  at  the  present  time  that  these 
professionals  are  in  excess  of  40.000. 
We  have  50.000  doctors  needed  in  this 
country.  If  we  continue  in  our  univer- 
sities to  turn  out  physicists  and  chemists 
that  we  do  net  need  and  do  not  turn 
out  the  doctors  that  we  do  need,  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  our  society. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Prefidcnt,  I  have  no 
time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  jield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not convert  aeronautical  engineers  into 
doctors. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  reason  why  we  cannot  take  an 
engineer  and  turn  him  into  a  radiologist. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Medical 
School  is  now  engaged  in  a  study  to  see 
what  they  can  do  to  convert  these  high- 
ly trained  and  highly  skilled  people  from 
an  occupation  where  we  no  longer  need 
them  and  convert  them  into  an  area  of 
great  need. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  thinks  we 
do  not  need  them.  I  think  that  we  do 
need  them. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  did  not  mention  politi- 
cians, I  mentioned  engineers  and  doctors 
We  could  use  more  doctors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  0'  der  in  the  Sentae. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  summarize  my  ff  elings  about  the 
SST  and  list  a  few  of  the  problems  and 
the  reasons  why  I  think  we  should  re- 
soundingly reject  the  funding  of  the  SST 
this  afternoon. 

After  9  months'  debate  on  this  ap- 
propriation request  and  nearly  9  years 
of  public  debate  on  the  SST  generally,  I 
for  one  am  ready  to  have  the  Senate  bite 
the  bullet  and  move  forthrightly  and  to 
finally  extricate  the  country  from  the 
tentacles  of  this  highly  seductive  but, 
what  I  consider  to  be,  ill-advised  project. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  is  running  the  serious  risk  of  per- 
mitting the  SST  issue  to  become  an  enor- 
mous legislative  enigma,  camouflaged  by 
irrelevancies.  Our  attention  is  too  easily 
diverted  by  patriotic  pleas  to  "buy 
American."  Our  fears  are  too  often  fed  by 
claims  that  foreign  SST  competition, 
specifically  the  Concorde  and  the  TU- 
144.  will  destroy  our  aeronautical  supe- 
riority and,  in  turn,  our  national  pres- 
tige and  security. 

Our  emotions  are  too  easily  played 
upon  by  unemployment  estimates  and 
statistics  concocted  and  recited  in  an  at- 
tempt to  suggest  that  those  who  oppose 
Federal  financing  of  the  SST  do  so  be- 
cause of  their  callous  disregard  for  the 
unemployed. 

I  am  not  impressed  at  all  when  the 
Soviet  Union  places  ads  in  American 
magazines  to  say  that  the  TU-144  :s 
going  into  production  and  that  they  are 
going  to  open  up  a  route  between  Moscow 
and  Calcutta.  That,  to  me,  is  no  reason 
to  build  the  SST.  just  to  beat  the  Soviet 
Union. 

How  ludicrous  it  is  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  their  tremendous  domestic 
nesds  at  home,  to  be  building  a  plane 
to  fly  from  Mo:cow  to  Calcutta. 

Their  people  have  to  wait  5  to  10  years 
to  buy  an  automobile.  They  propose  to 
fly  th3ir  plane  to  Calcutta  where  poverty 
plagues  a-aoit  every  citizen. 

If  we  are  so  foohsh  as  to  be  stampeded 
Into  competing  with  the  Russians  for  this 
reason,  it  is  irrational.  We  would  not 
then  have  any  sense  of  our  national 
priorities. 

I  therefore  submit  that  we  serve  to 
stand   better    the    national    interest   if 


we  try  to  cut  through  the  rhetoric  and 
the  emotion,  the  high-pressure  sales 
pitches,  and  all  the  pressure  put  on  us  In 
this  last  48  hours  from  high  places,  and 
focus  on  these  three  fundamental  eco- 
nomic issues: 

First.  Is  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
money  on  the  SST  a  sound  investment 
for  the  American  taxpayer? 

Second.  Is  the  Investment  an  apprt^ri- 
ate  Federal  undertaking? 

Third.  Is  the  investment  worthy  of 
receiving  Federal  money  at  this  particu- 
lar time? 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  persuasive 
case — Indeed,  the  best  case — taking  into 
account  the  Federal  deficit,  taking  into 
account  the  hard-pressed  taxpayers,  our 
national  priorities  and  the  precarious  fi- 
nancial position  of  our  aircraft  manu- 
facturers, our  airlines,  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  banks  to  put  any  of  their  money 
into  this  project — is  to  be  made  on  the 
bas's  of  the  three  economic  issues  I  have 
raised  concerning  the  economic  viability 
of  this  plane. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  environ- 
mental issues  are  not  very  real.  They  are 
real.  However,  as  a  trustee  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  I  must  ask  is  this  a  good 
investment?  What  does  the  taxpayer,  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Na- 
tion get  back  on  its  Investment? 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  easier  to  de- 
termine if  the  investment  in  the  SST 
is  a  sound  one  if  we  had  more  complete 
financial  data.  I  ask  my  di.'-tinguished 
colleagues  who  have  looked  so  closely  at 
this  contract  why  the  principal  contrac- 
tor, Boeing,  which  was  required  by  the 
terms  of  that  contract  to  produce  a  fi- 
nancing plan  for  production  of  the  SST 
on  June  30,  1968,  three  times  has  set  a 
different  date  for  submission  of  financ- 
ing plans?  As  a  government,  we  have 
had  to  negotiate  with  them  two  exten- 
sions of  the  originally  set  time.  The  time 
for  compliance  now  is  June  30,  1972.  In 
other  words,  we  are  being  asked  to  vote 
on  "a  pig  in  a  poke,"  and  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  something  in  connection 
with  which  the  contractor  was  required 
and  agreed  to  furnish  a  financing  plan 
but  has  still  not  furnished  that  plan.  In 
other  words,  are  we  being  asked  to  vote 
on  $1.3  billion  or  $5  billion  or  $11  bUlion 
or  $15  billion?  I  do  not  want  to  cast  a 
vote  unless  I  know  what  I  am  voting  for 
and  V  hat  the  limitation  of  any  commit- 
ment is. 

In  view  of  the  fact  we  have  no  answer 
from  the  contractor  I  will  only  presume 
that  he  has  gone  to  the  banks  and  they 
will  not  finance  it.  he  has  milked  the 
airlines  so  they  do  not  have  any  more 
money  to  put  in,  and  the  contractor  does 
not  have  any  more  money  to  put  in 
either.  The  contractor  can  only  present 
the  finanring  plan  of  the  British  and 
French,  the  national  government.  Con- 
sequently, the  taxpayer  now  Is  being 
asked  to  finance  this  product.  That  Is 
why  I  think  there  Is  a  good  reason  not  to 
support  funding  this  project  at  this  time. 

There  Is  more  than  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  airlines  will  be  imable  to  buy 
and  maintain  the  SST  in  the  quantities 
promised  by  the  Department  of  Trsuis- 
portatlon.  Who  could  deduce  otherwise 
from  the  proflt-and-loss  statements  of 


America's  airlines  these  days?  In  1970 
alone  the  Nation's  12  major  airlines  lost 
an  estimated  $123  mUUon.  Msmy  are  in 
no  position  to  purchase  and  maintain 
the  747's.  Reports  at  the  end  of  last  year 
Indicated  that  the  British  and  French 
had  decided  not  to  build  four  production 
models  of  the  Concorde  because  the  mar- 
ket outlook  was  so  grim.  In  the  United 
States  no  airline  has  converted  its  op- 
tions to  buy  SST"s  Into  actual  ordei-s  for 
the  Concorde. 

We  have  been  told  that  prototype  de- 
velopment will  cost  $1.3  billion,  and 
the  extent  of  Federal  participation  will 
be  limited  to  the  prototsrpes.  But  the  na- 
ture of  developmental  research  makes 
this  promise  illusory.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  SST,  and  accommodations  required 
as  a  result  of  hypothesizing  and  testing 
must  come  during  the  developmental 
stages.  This  always  means  more  money. 
It  Is  in  every  sense  open-ended  research. 

My  doubts  as  to  cost  estimates,  to  the 
extent  that  we  know  them,  do  not  end 
with  the  prototype  projections.  I  cannot 
believe  we  will  not  be  drawn  into  fund- 
ing production  as  well.  If  there  is  any 
validity  in  arguing  that  we  should  not 
discontinue  the  SST  at  this  point  since 
it  will  mean  a  loss  of  those  funds  already 
Invested,  the  argument  will  be  even  more 
persuasive  at  the  end  of  the  prototype 
phase.  I  am  not  saying  I  buy  that  argu- 
ment; I  am  only  Indicating  that  the  trap 
will  be  even  more  compelling  at  that 
point. 

The  most  fundamental  consideration 
Involved  in  passing  on  a  project  such  as 
this  Is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Discussion  must  terminate  prematurely, 
however,  since  the  whole  project  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  marketplace.  This  has 
been  one  of  my  most  persistent  criti- 
cisms of  this  program.  We  have  force- 
fed  the  design,  we  have  force-fed  produc- 
tion, we  have  force-fed  financial  support, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  economic  head- 
knocking,  we  are  assuming  there  will  be 
a  market.  We  wind  up  forcing  supply 
and  presuming  demand. 

In  answer,  then,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
question  concerning  the  wisdom  of  in- 
\'estln9;  In  the  SST  as  considered  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  strict  economic 
theory,  we  discover  that  we  are  making 
a  decision  on  the  SST  without  the  bene- 
fits of  the  economic  give-and-take  of  the 
marketplace,  without  cost  data,  on  the 
assumption — and  nothing  more — that 
there  will  be  a  demand,  and  without  any 
financing  schedule  or  plan  whatsoever. 
The  managers  of  the  Government's  SST 
program  have  sacrificed  hard-headed 
business  sense  for  hard-sell  salesman- 
ship. An>'  director  of  any  corporation 
who  would  decide  to  pursue  an  invest- 
ment in  these  circumstances  would  be 
subject  to  removal  from  office  and  would 
probably  be  sued  as  well  by  the  stock- 
holders. No  bank  in  the  country  would. 
I  submit  that  as  Senators  our  duty  to  the 
t  ixpayers  is  no  less  than  a  director's  duty 
to  his  stockholders. 

Is  the  inveslmeni  m  rlie  5.ST  n  ap- 
propriate Federal  u.idcrtaK..n??  In  g  n- 
eral.  Government  assistance  is  devoted  to 
those  endeavors  that  cannot  be  carried 
out  by  the  private  sector  and  to  those 
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projects  that  serve  to  benefit  directly  the 
public  interest.  The  SST  satisfied  neither 
of  these  prerequisites. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  Govern- 
ment's role,  as  the  FA  A  feasibility  study 
made  clear  in  1967.  is  the  high  risk  in- 
volved. There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
investing  $1.3  billion  in  a  technological 
venture  in  the  private  sector.  Last  year, 
American  industry  was  provided  $23  bil- 
lion in  new  funds  in  the  form  of  corpo- 
rate bonds  and  $8  billion  in  the  form  of 
corporate  stocks.  Every  year  the  auto  in- 
dustry raises  $500  million  for  model 
changes  alone.  And  the  Alaskan  oil  de- 
velopment project  will  cost  approximate- 
ly $4.5  billion.  When  the  capital  required 
is  extraordinarily  large,  several  com- 
panies frequently  invest.  As  Arthur  Okun 
has  said: 

By  standards  of  the  private  financial 
marketplace,  SST  Is  a  big  project,  but  not  an 
Indigestible  one. 

So  Where  is  the  private  venture  capi- 
tal? We  are  seeking  support  for  a  com- 
mercial aircraft,  but  the  banks,  the  in- 
vestors, and  the  sources  of  private  capi- 
tal have  not  come  forward.  As  Allen  Fer- 
guson wrote  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal : 

The  basic  economic  fact  about  the  U.S. 
SST  Is  that  If  It  were  expected  to  be  economi- 
cal, there  would  be  no  need  to  subsidize  It. 

What  is  unusual  in  the  case  of  the 
SST  is  the  small  chance  of  success. 

The  risk  factor  and  the  absence  of  pri- 
vate support  should  raise  red  flags  to  the 
Government  as  they  do  to  private  enter- 
prise. It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  as- 
sumption of  this  risk  at  high  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  if  it  cannot  be  justified  in  the 
private  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  American  in- 
dustry is  only  weakened  by  projects  of 
this  kind  and  that  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic undermined.  The  business  community 
has  been  relentless  in  its  support  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  The  reservations 
consistently  expressed  concerning  the 
expanding  role  of  Government  have  to 
a  large  extent  been  well  founded.  Yet,  in 
the  case  of  the  SST.  a  few  businessmen 
are  asking  the  Government  to  step  way 
over  this  line,  ignoring  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  their  requests  for 
special  assistance  and  their  demands  to 
be  left  alone. 

In  deciding  whether  the  SST  is  an  ap- 
propriate recipient  of  public  funds,  we 
must  look  to  the  direct  and  Indirect  ben- 
efits it  promises.  I  suppose  it  has  some 
value  simply  as  a  technological  advance- 
ment. If  successful,  it  will  save  flight 
time  for  its  passengers.  If  there  is  a  pre- 
mium on  time,  as  SST  proponents  sug- 
gest, passengers  will  pay  for  that  ad- 
vantage, thereby  remunerating  the  com- 
panies which  produce  the  plane  and 
those  who  travel  on  It.  But  I  can  find  no 
reason  to  impose  the  costs  on  those  who 
will  not  fiy  in  this  plane.  The  larger 
commimity  has  no  stake  In  its  develop- 
ment, no  interest  to  be  served,  no  bene- 
fits to  reap.  Why  then  should  the  com- 
munity be  required  to  underwrite  the 
project? 

I  indicated  at  the  outset  that  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  engage  in  a  debate  of 
national  priorities  at  this  time.  But  my 


discussion  of  the  SST  economics  would 
be  incomplete  without  directing  an  in- 
quiry to  the  worthiness  of  the  SST  in 
terms  of  its  claim  on  Federal  moneys. 

When  it  is  recognized  that  every  cent 
we  put  into  this  program  is  borrowed 
and  that  we  must  pay  interest  on  this 
debt,  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  SST 
must  compete  with  every  single  program 
the  Federal  Government  sponsors,  it  is 
easy  to  recognize  that  the  proponents  of 
the  SST  have  a  particularly  difficult 
argument  to  support. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
tire debate  surrounding  the  funding  of 
the  supersonic  transport  plane  has  been 
charged  with  emotion.  One  of  the  most 
unfortunate  aspects  of  this  debate  has 
been  the  actions  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  their  allies  in  using  the  aero- 
space workers  of  this  country  as  jxilitical 
pawTis  in  a  battle  that  has  become 
centered  on  the  prestige  of  the  adminis- 
tration rather  than  the  economic  well- 
being  of  200  million  Americans. 

The  SST,  in  my  opinion  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  others,  is  economically 
unfeasible.  It  will  cost  more  jobs  than 
it  would  create  and  it  would  present  un- 
known hazards  to  our  environment. 
There  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  it  will 
in  fact  create  50,000  jobs.  There  is  no 
conclusive  proof  that  it  will  not  despoil 
the  upper  atmosphere.  There  is  no  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  will  not  present  a 
serious  hazard  to  the  health  of  our 
people. 

I  have  long  spoken  out  against  the 
SST  and  maintained  that  position 
throughout  ray  campaign  for  the  Sen- 
ate. My  opposition  has  been  a  matter  of 
conscience.  It  is  based  upon  my  belief  that 
there  are  more  important  priorities  for 
our  country  to  be  undertaking  at  this 
point  in  our  history  and  it  is  based  upon 
my  belief  that  it  will  not  give  the  aero- 
space industry  the  kind  of  long-term 
growth  that  it  needs. 

Yesterday,  in  California,  a  group  of 
aerospace  employees  accused  me  cf  be- 
traying their  interests  through  my  op- 
position to  the  SST.  This  charge  is  false, 
but  it  raises  serious  questions  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  type  of  exploitation  that  has 
been  taking  place  with  regard  to  this  de- 
bate. How  many  aerospace  workers  have 
received  both  sides  of  the  SST  story? 
How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  promoting  a  mas- 
sive propaganda  campaign?  Where  has 
this  money  come  from? 

Has  it  come  from  donations  from  citi- 
zens who  are  truly  concerned  that  the 
SST  must  be  built  or  has  it  been  induced 
from  the  paychecks  of  the  aerospace 
workers  through  pressure?  Has  it  come 
from  the  people  who  are  working  in  an 
industry  that  has  been  ravaged  by  unem- 
ployment due  simply  to  a  lack  of  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  employees  of 
the  aerospace  industry  have  been  badly 
misled  about  the  SST.  They  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  development  of 
this  project  means  economic  salvation 


for  them  and  their  industry — when  in 
fact  it  does  not. 

The  pressure  of  lobbyists  and  the  spe- 
cial interests  is  a  tradition  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  always  will  be.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  lobbying  campaign  exerted  on  be- 
half of  the  SST  we  have  witnessed  a  cruel 
game ;  a  game  that  is  being  played  on  the 
men  and  women  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry who  work  for  a  living.  The  SST 
is  not  a  panacea  for  the  domestic  air- 
craft industry.  It  is  not  a  question  of  na- 
tiona'  prestige  or  national  defense  and  it 
IS  certainly  not  a  question  of  betrayal  on 
the  part  of  those  who  oppose  it  as  I  do. 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  commomense. 

Given  the  disparities  in  our  society  to- 
day; given  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  still  paying  for  a  war 
that  they  did  not  start  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  cannot  end;  given  the 
real  needs  that  our  country  must  meet, 
it  is  only  commonsense  that  would  dic- 
tate a  no  vote  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port plane.  And  those  who  have  taken 
this  battle  to  the  factory  gates  across 
America  and  played  upon  the  fears  and 
emotions  of  people:  those  who  have  uti- 
lized half  truths  and  distortions  in  pre- 
senting their  case  can  attain  no  victory. 
For  even  if  they  meet  with  short-term 
success  today  in  the  Senate,  they  will,  in 
the  long  run,  lose,  for  they  are  merely 
adding  to  the  frustrations  and  aliena- 
tion that  so  plague  our  land  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  I  annoimced  my  opposition  to 
providing  further  funds  for  development 
of  the  SST.  At  that  time  I  had  serious 
reservations  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
program.  Certain  questions,  it  seemed  to 
me,  had  not  been  answered,  particularly 
some  of  those  relating  to  the  environ- 
ment. I  was  especially  concerned  about 
the  reported  side  levels  noise  and  some 
of  the  potential  pollution  problems.  I  was 
concerned  that  consideration  and  ade- 
quate examination  of  these  potential 
problems  had  not  been  made  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  SST. 

During  the  intervening  period  a  com- 
plete reexamination  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram, including  all  of  the  issues,  has  been 
undertaken.  In  this  regard,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  held  extensive 
hearings.  All  of  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents were  given  ample  opportunity 
to  express  their  views — all  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  were  laid  on  the 
table.  The  entire  debate  has  received  ex- 
tensive coverage  in  the  news  media.  The 
Nation  today  is  far  better  informed  on 
all  aspects  of  the  program  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  has  been  a  very  useful  and  pro- 
ductive examination. 

My  personal  and  detailed  study  of  all 
the  hearings  held  during  the  period  con- 
vinces me  the  SST  prototype  funding 
should  be  continued.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  vote  for  continuing  this 
$134  million  appropriation. 

One  of  my  previous  concerns  was  the 
possibility  of  supersonic  flight  over  the 
U.S.  land  area.  Mr.  Magruder  assured  the 
Congress  the  SST  would  not  conduct 
supersonic  flight  over  the  United  States 
and  the  Senate  has  passed  two  bills  spe- 
cifically prohibiting  supersonic  flight 
over  any  part  of  the  U.S.  land  areas.  Tlie 
bill  passed  last  week,  was  carried  un;mi- 
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mously  and  I  am  sure  it  will  receive  the 
same  response  in  the  House  and  will  be 
promptly  signed  by  the  President. 

I  was  also  concerned  about  the  re- 
ported noise  level  of  the  engines.  As  the 
result  of  focusing  on  this  issue  the  con- 
tractor now  guarantees  the  side  line  noise 
level  will  not  exceed  EPNdb  108,  a  noise 
level  output  less  than  the  747  and  707 
aircraft  and  a  noise  limit  required  by 
the  environmental  pollution  regulations. 

While  these  primary  concerns  have 
been  resolved  there  are  other  good  rea- 
sons to  continue  the  program  at  this 
particular  time. 

Cancellation  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
over  $1  billion,  and  end  completely  any 
chance  to  recover  these  fimds.  After  9 
years  and  in  light  of  the  most  recent  re- 
view of  all  aspects  of  the  program  it 
now  seems  imprudent  not  to  proceed  with 
the  production  of  the  prototypes. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  I  am  as  con- 
cerned as  anyone  else  about  the  possible 
environmental  impact  of  the  SST.  I  have 
examined  each  of  these  issues  very,  very 
carefully  and  I  am  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  we  are  not  creating  a  monster  that 
will  do  irreparable  harm.  Certainly  the 
two  prototypes  will  not  endanger  the  en- 
vironment, but  rather,  will  assist  in  fur- 
ther verifying  environmental  data.  En- 
vironmental safeguards  are  built  into  the 
program  that  will  insure  production  is 
not  begun  if  it  is  determined  that  any 
environmental  hazards  exist.  Secretary 
Volpe  has  also  assured  me  that  each  pro- 
duction aircraft  must  meet  all  specifica- 
tions in  this  regard  or  it  will  not  be  cer- 
tificated. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  existing  contract  for  the 
two  prototypes  does  not  provide  in 
any  way  for  the  subsequent  financ- 
ing of  production  aircraft.  This  has 
been  clearly  established  as  a  matter 
between  the  Boeing  Co.  and  the  private 
financial  market.  This  is  extremely  im- 
portant as  it  means  that  before  any  fleet 
of  supersonic  American  jets  enter  the 
commercial  fleld,  the  airlines  and  the 
private  financial  institutions  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  planes  will  be  econom- 
ically sound  while  the  Government  deter- 
mines whether  they  meet  environmental 
requirements. 

From  a  national  point  of  view  the 
American  aircraft  industry  today  sup- 
plies approximately  85  percent  of  the 
worlds  commercial  aircraft  fieets.  We 
are  the  undisputed  world  leader  now  and 
if  we  are  to  remain  in  this  position  we 
must  continue  to  progress.  With  every 
other  coimtry  their  own  commercial  air- 
craft fieeto  are  completely  subsidized. 
Ours  is  not.  Our  own  SST  program  has 
been  criticized  as  a  subsidy  program  and 
its  initial  development  costs  have  been 
heavily  supported  by  general  revenues. 
It  is  my  own  belief  that  in  terms  of  prior- 
ities we  may  have  made  a  mistake  in 
1962  when  Government  revenues  were 
allocated  to  the  development  process  for 
commercial  aircraft;  but  we  have  the 
contract;  it  has  been  funded  for  9  years; 
it  is  a  sharing  program  which  may  return 
to  the  taxpayer  all  moneys  involved  if 
the  planes  are  ever  certificated  and  pur- 
chased and  there  is  a  potential  to  realize 
a  return  of  about  a  billion  dollars. 


One  final  point,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  and  believer  in 
advancement  through  technology.  This 
has  made  our  country  great  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  assure  our  greatness 
in  the  future.  The  technology  involved 
in  this  program  will  have  substantial 
spin-offs  that  will  even  further  assure 
our  ability  to  control  pollution  and  pro- 
tect our  environment. 

In  simimary,  although  the  priorities  on 
spending  ai'e  tight  and  I  will  not  vote 
for  any  Government  subsidy  for  com- 
mercial production,  it  is  my  belief  that 
a  slight  balance  is  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  funding  of  our  present  contract 
through  the  two  prototjTJe  models. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  a  decade 
or  more  we  have  been  hearing  about 
revolutionizing  civil  aviation  with  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport  ca- 
pable of  going  twice  or  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Kennedy 
administration  decided  to  undertake  to 
build  the  biggest,  fastest  plane  of  all. 
The  venture  would  be  financed  largely 
with  Federal  funds. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  have  ranged  from  $1.3  bil- 
lion toward  the  development  of  two  ex- 
perimental models,  or  prototypes,  to  up- 
wards of  $5  billion  if  the  Government  is 
obliged  to  finance  the  expensive  produc- 
tion phase. 

There  always  have  been  many  who 
have  doubted  the  plane's  soundness. 
Their  ranks  have  grown  over  the  years 
and  finally,  I  believe,  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  country  are  against  the 
SST. 

I  think  it  is  accepted  by  most  that  en- 
vironmental and  economic  concerns  are 
the  luiderlying  factors  in  the  growing 
public  opposition  to  the  SST.  Also,  there 
is  a  well-founded  feeling  that  the  funds 
could  be  used  more  profitably  for  more 
urgent  national  needs. 

First  the  environment. 

Everyone  agrees  that  an  SST  flying 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound  wUl  gen- 
erate sonic  booms  which  will  be  £in  in- 
tolerable annoyance  to  those  who  hear 
them.  The  booms  may  even  cause  physi- 
cal damage. 

Because  of  this  I  introduced  the  first 
bill  to  prohibit  commercial  supersonic 
flight  over  the  continental  United  States. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  legislation  em- 
bodying the  principle  of  my  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  twice  since  December 
But  there  is  a  question  whether  the 
SST  is  economically  feasible  if  overland 
flights  are  not  permitted. 

Moreover  the  SST  engines,  as  pres- 
ently designed,  will  cause  intolerable 
sideline  noise  as  the  plane  prepares  to 
take  off.  While  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation states  that  it  has  made  pro- 
gress in  reducing  the  racket,  it  is  not 
willing  to  put  the  "quieter"  engines  on 
the  prototypes  for  all  to  see  and  hear. 

And  it  is  agreed  that  noise  suppression 
equipment  will  cut  down  the  efficiency  of 
the  plane  and  will  reduce  its  economic 
viability. 

But  our  anxiety  about  the  SST's  en- 
vironmental impact  is  most  deeply 
aroused  by  the  possibility  that  the  plane 
may    irreparably    pollute    the    earth's 


atmosphere,  perhaps  even  reducing  the 
ozone  layer  which  shields  our  planet  from 
the  sun's  most  lethal  rays. 

The  scientific  evidence  on  these  mat- 
ters is  too  slight  to  justify  any  final  con- 
clusions, but  it  seems  plain  that  without 
more  knowledge  we  dare  not  take  a 
chance.  I  emphasize  that  building  the 
prototypes  is  not  necessary  to  giving  us 
this  information  and  that  they  will  not 
help. 

"The  great  weight  of  economic  opinion 
is  against  the  SST.  Economists  from  op- 
posite ejids  of  the  spectrum,  such  as  Paul 
Samuelson  and  Milton  Friedman,  op- 
pose it. 

They  ask  the  simple  question : 

If  the  SST  will  be  as  profltable  as  Its  propo- 
nents claim,  why  not  let  private  enterprise 
take  over  the  venture? 

It  has  shown  no  inclination  to  do  so. 
Tlie  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  doubts 
about  the  economic  soundness  of  the  SST 
program  extend  to  the  aviation  industry 
itself. 

I  shall  vote  against  further  Federal 
funding  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  INCREASES  IN  PRODUC- 
TTVITT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  TO  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT    EXPENDITCRES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the 
crucial  items  of  vital  business  I  have  seen 
and  heard  debated  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
I  can  think  of  very  few  that  have  been 
accompanied  by  as  vast  a  plethora  of 
information,  and  misinformation,  as  we 
have  heard  in  connection  with  the 
matter  before  us  today. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  Goverrmient 
support  of  this  Nation's  supersonic 
transport  program  have  been  bisected, 
disected,  vivisected,  accepted,  rejected, 
disconnected,  and  put  back  together 
again — over  and  over — in  Congress  after 
Congress. 

Yet  how  much  more  do  we  know — how 
many  new  facts  do  we  have — compared 
to  those  early  days  when  an  enthusiastic 
Congress — and  an  enthusiastic  Nation — 
firs:  conceived  the  planning  of  this  great 
project? 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  new  point  of 
focus,  a  new  aspect  to  be  considered,  and 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  that 
factor  at  this  time. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  cold  clear 
fact  that  research  and  development — 
pure  and  simple — has  been  a  primary 
force  behind  the  advances  made  by  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  Let  me  take  as  a 
touchstone  the  rate  of  growth  of  our 
gross  national  product  during  the  years 
1960  to  1968.  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
it  was  71  percent  for  that  period.  Now 
compare  the  rate  of  growth  of  industries 
that  have  wisely  invested  heavily  in  re- 
search— and  who  have  developed  that 
research  for  the  benefit  of  us  all.  For 
example,  during  the  period  1960  to  1968 
the  airframe  manufacturing  industry 
expended  approximately  10  percent  of 
its  sales  for  research  and  development, 
and  during  that  same  period  its  growth 
and  productivity  was  about  a  phenom- 
enal 120  percent.  Its  level  of  sales  in- 
creased from  $9.1  billion  in  1960  to  $17.4 
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billion  in  1968,  which  is  a  91.2-percent 
increase  in  sales.  Let  me  stress  my  con- 
viction that  this  increase  of  $8.3  bUlion 
in  sales  was  primarily  the  result  of  the 
investment  in  research  and  development. 
Equally  important  is  the  increase  in  em- 
ployment: over  100  percent  for  the  same 
period  of  time.  More  than  doubling  total 
employment  in  8  years  Is  a  superior 
achievement  by  any  man's  standards. 

The  examples  do  not  end  with  the 
airframe  industry.  When  we  look  at  the 
plastic  industry  we  find  another  industry 
that  has  expended  approximately  IC  per- 
cent of  its  sales  revenue  for  research  and 
development  over  the  same  9-year  period, 
and  it  too  has  enjoyed  a  major  growth  in 
productivity,  namely  44  percent.  Plastics 
sales  grew  approximately  113  percent, 
from  $4.7  billion  in  1960  to  $10  billion  in 
1968.  At  the  same  time  employment  in- 
creased approximately  113  percent,  from 
135,000  to  287.000.  Note  once  again  the 
dramatic  rewards  associated  with  re- 
search and  development  investment. 

The  electrical  and  electronic  equip- 
ment industry  is  another  pace  setting 
industry  in  terms  of  major  gains  in  pro- 
ductivi^,  sales  and  employment  during 
the  1960's.  When  it  invested  some  10  per- 
cent of  Its  sales  to  research  and  develop- 
ment, that  industry  reaped  a  59-percent 
increase  in  productivity,  a  112-percent 
increase  in  sales,  and  a  44-percent  in- 
crease in  employment.  In  absolute  terms, 
sales  increased  a  phenomenal  $12.4  bil- 
lion, and  approximately  500.000  new  jobs 
for  labor  were  created.  These  encourag- 
ing cases  show  what  research  and  de- 
velopment can  mean  for  our  country's 
economy,  work  force,  productivity. 

To  strengthen  nvy  point,  let  us  consider 
the  case  of  several  industries  which  have 
failed  to  meet  a  need  for  a  continuing  im- 
provement in  their  products.  For  example 
within  the  railroad  Industry,  where  re- 
search and  development  expenditures 
averaged  about  0.5  percent  of  revenues, 
employment  from  1958  to  1966  actually 
declined  by  some  210,000.  Compared  to  a 
gross  national  product  increase  in  ex- 
cess of  60  percent  during  these  years,  rev- 
enues for  the  rail  industry  only  in- 
creased some  10  percent.  The  maritime 
industry,  where  the  equivalent  of  Va  of  1 
percent  of  revenues  has  been  invested  in 
research  and  development,  experienced 
a  2-percent  decline  in  seafaring  employ- 
ment from  1960  to  1968.  Commercial 
merchant  ship  revenues,  even  during  a 
period  of  inflated  demand,  declined  about 
22  percent  from  about  $324  million  in 
1962  to  $252  million  in  1968. 

Are  we — today — voting  to  condemn  our 
aviation  industry  to  that  same  dismal 
fate  cur  railroads  and  maritime  Interests 
are  now  plagued  with,  and  to  balance 
them  out  and  involve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  commitments  far  greater 
thaji  the  amount  under  consideration 
here? 

If  we  are  to  issue  such  a  condemnation 
here  in  this  great  U.S.  Senate  this  after- 
noon. Mr.  President,  let  us  do  so  openly. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  failure  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  maritime  to  prosper  came 
not  only  becaise  these  industries  were 
unable  to  expend  sufBclent  funds  for  re- 
search and  development,  but  also  because 
Government  itself  failed  to  assimae  col- 


lateral involvement  in  that  same  vital 
field. 

Who  in  this  Chamber  this  afternoon 
can  claim  that  our  railroads  and  our 
shipping  lines  would  not  be  in  their 
present  state  of  decay  and  financial 
embarrassment  had  they  received  the 
benefits  of  expansive,  broad-brush  re- 
search and  development  programs? 

Who  in  this  Chamber  can  deny  the 
fact  that  growth  and  progress  in  any 
industry  comes  from  building  a  better 
mousetrap,  or  a  new  mousetrap,  or  a  less 
expensive  one? 

The  research  and  development  cost  of 
the  supersonic  transport  was  determined 
many  years  ago  to  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  industry  alone.  Did  that  fact  stand 
in  the  way  of  previous  Congresses?  Did 
the  U.S.  Senate  say  then:  "You  can't 
afford  it,  therefore  the  Nation  caimot 
have  it?"  Look  at  the  vast  sums  of  Gov- 
ernment-subsidised research  and  devel- 
opment moneys  invested  in  the  space 
program,  and  the  multitude  of  techno- 
logical "spinoffs"  that  have  resulted  from 
that  great  program.  And,  Mr.  President, 
we  must  look  now  at  the  multitude  of 
benefits  we  will  receive  from  Government 
involvement  in  research  and  develop- 
ment for  commercial  supersonic  flight. 
Not  only  in  increased  technological  ex- 
pertise, but  also — as  has  been  discussed 
here  many  times  before — in  terms  of 
getting  a  solid  retiim  on  our  research 
and  development  investment. 

And  I  would  venture  this  very  valid 
point.  New  and  improved,  fully  re- 
searched, innovative  products — hall- 
marks of  American  technology — have 
almost  invariably  been  laborsaving  de- 
vices, timesaving  devices. 

And  with  labor  saved,  and  time  saved, 
the  American  people  have  received  a 
double  blessing.  In  addition  to  an  in- 
creased ability  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  skills — through  additional  recrea- 
tion, education,  and  social  achieve- 
ment— we  have  had  more  time,  more 
manpower,  to  apply  to  further  research 
and  development  in  quest  of  our  goals. 

Yes,  in  this  Nation,  technical  produc- 
tivity has  led  to  increased  human  pro- 
ductivity. Here,  in  this  great  Nation,  we 
are  not  slaves  to  our  machines.  We  are 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world  because 
we  have  had  the  initiative  and  the  in- 
centive to  have  faith  in  our  ability  to 
conduct  thorough  research  and  to  en- 
hance progressive  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  envision  our 
actions  here  this  afternoon  resulting  In 
a  sudden,  Ill-informed  halt  to  such 
progress. 

When  this  vote  is  cast,  13,000  men  and 
their  families  will  wait  with  bated  breath 
to  see  if  they  work  tomorrow. 

The  U.S.  economy  is  the  richest  and 
most  productive  economy  in  the  world. 
Much  of  the  growth  in  our  economy  and 
the  benefits  which  accrue  to  American 
citizens  are  due  to  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can businesses  to  continually  develop 
new  and  better  products.  My  earlier  re- 
marks make  it  quite  clear  that  the  high- 
ly successful  industries  in  the  U.S. 
economy  are  those  whose  growth  is 
largely  based  on  steady  improvement 
In  their  products.  I  believe  that  the  les- 
son from  these  statistics  is  quite  clear: 


If  we  are  to  continue  oiu-  growth  in  na- 
tional and  individual  wealth  for  all 
Americans,  we  must  continue  to  support 
research  and  development  efforts  de- 
signed to  seek  out  new  facta  and  to  apply 
them  to  industrial  processes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  new  to  be  said 
about  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the 
prototype  SST's  should  be  built,  but  I 
am  compelled  to  observe  that  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  tactics  of  the  admin- 
istration in  pushing  for  the  appropria- 
tion. Finally,  after  watching  it  for 
months,  I  have  come  to  suspect  that  the 
administration  forces  handling  the  SST 
argument  for  the  administration  have 
been  heavily  infiltrated  by  anti-SST 
people.  There  is  no  other  way.  in  my 
judgment,  to  account  for  the  incredible 
incompetence  in  the  way  in  which  they 
have  handled  the  fight. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  appointed  three  com- 
mittees now  to  evaluate  the  SST.  The  first 
one  was  a  well -controlled  in -house  ad 
hoc  committee  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  the  various  Federal  agencies 
all  under  control  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. After  they  made  their  studies, 
they  were  so  critical  of  the  program  that 
the  administration  decided  they  had  to 
appoint  another  committee.  Even  Dr. 
DuBridge.  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee and  the  President's  science  ad- 
viser, came  out  8«ainst  funding  the  SST. 
So  in  order  to  get  a  different  result  they 
appointed  a  distinguished  science  com- 
mittee. Dr.  DuBridge  selected  all  16 
scientists,  headed  by  Dr.  Richard  Gar- 
win.  So  the  science  committee,  again 
selected  by  the  administration,  made  a 
study  and  filed  a  report  with  the  admin- 
istration. 

No  one  has  seen  the  report  except 
the  administration.  I  have  asked  the  pro- 
ponents— I  think  this  is  the  sixth  time 
since  last  fall — to  just  bring  the  admin- 
istration's science  committee's  report  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  let  us  tell 
the  public  and  the  Congress  what  the 
committee  of  scientists  told  the  adminis- 
tration. But.  no.  they  will  not  bring  the 
science  report  to  the  floor. 

When  Dr.  Richard  Garwin  appeared 
on  the  House  side  and  the  Senate  side, 
he  said  he  could  not  disclose  what  this 
group  of  distinguished  scientists  said  to 
the  administration.  He  said  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  do  that.  But  Dr.  Garuin 
said  he  coiild  give  his  personal  opinion 
and  his  personal  opinion  was  that  we 
should  not  build  it. 

Then  when  Mr.  Magruder  wsis  pushed 
to  reply  as  to  why  the  White  House 
would  not  disclose  the  findings  of  the 
science  committee  appointed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, he  said  he  opposed  releas- 
ing the  report  on  the  ground  that  Dr. 
Garwin  was  not  a  qusdlfled  expert  either 
on  aviation  or  the  SST. 

So  now  we  have  a  situation  where  Dr, 
DuBridge  selects  a  committee  whose  re- 
port is  rejected  by  the  administration  l>e- 
cause  it  came  out  on  the  other  side.  There 
are  15  other  scientists  on  the  committee 
named  by  Dr.  DuBridge  on  behalf  of  the 
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administration.  Is  the  administration  go- 
ing to  claim  that  all  16  of  the  scientists 
selected  by  them  to  evaluate  the  project 
are  incompetent?  How  preposterous  can 
they  get  about  this? 

Thus  we  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  Gar- 
win report  because  it  is  against  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  It  Is  as  simple 
as  that. 

So  we  have  one  report  by  the  Cabinet- 
level  ad  hoc  committee  which  the  admin- 
istration has  rejected  and  one  by  the 
Garwin  committee  which  the  administra- 
tion will  not  make  public.  Now  they  have 
appointed  a  third  committee.  This  is  the 
Environmental  Advisory  Committee.  I 
think  they  have  tightened  up  on  it 
enough  now  so  that  they  wiL  be  sure  they 
will  get  a  report  they  will  not  have  to 
hide  or  reject.  As  I  look  down  the  list,  so 
far  as  I  can  see  there  is  only  one  distin- 
guished   environmentalist    on    this    In- 

house  committee.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  the  proponents  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
maimng  time  allotted  to  the  majority 
leader  is  14  minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  first  7  minutes  of  that 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  said  so  much  on  this  matter  over 
the  past  few  months  that  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  emphasize  over  and  over  again 
some  of  the  points  that  have  been  cited 
both  pro  and  con. 

I  just  listened  to  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin talk  about  Dr.  DuBridge.  I  just 
read  in  the  paper  that  Dr.  Daird,  who 
is  now  the  President's  scientific  adviser, 
has  decided  the  other  way. 

That  is  what  has  been  going  on  on  this 
issue  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  heard 
extensive  debate  on  the  civil  supersonic 
aircraft — SST — development  program. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended completion  of  the  prototype 
development  program  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
5.  A  decision  to  halt  funding  of  the  SST 
program  would  mean  the  loss  of  all  of 
the  $855  million  appropriated  to  date 
plus  $178.5  millicn  in  costs  associated 
with  termination.  This  does  include  the 
reimbursement  of  the  $58.5  million  con- 
tributed by  the  airlines  for  which  a 
strong  moral  obligation  of  reimburse- 
ment by  the  Government  exists. 

The  age  of  commercial  supersonic  air 
travel  is  here.  Other  nations  are  already 
well  into  the  testing  phases  of  commer- 
cial supersonic  aircraft.  The  British- 
French  Concorde  has  already  flown  at 
mach  2.  Recently,  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced that  the  TU-144  would  start  op- 
erating between  Moscow  and  Calcutta  in 
October  of  1971.  The  United  States  has 
no  real  alternative  to  proceeding  with 
the  construction  and  flight  testing  of  the 
two  SST  prototypes.  We  miist  maintain 
our  capability  for  production  of  a  U.S. 
SST  for  delivery  to  airlines  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  decade.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  result  in  irretrievable  losses  in 
world  aviation  leadership,  aviation  in- 


dustry employment,  and  exports  of  civil 
aircraft,  one  of  the  few  remaining  posi- 
tive balance  of  trade  accounts. 

U.S.  exports  of  commercial  aircraft 
have  shown  a  strong  positive  trade  bal- 
ance over  the  past  10  years  in  the  U.S./ 
Foreign  Trade  Exchange.  Failure  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  SST  market 
could  result  in  a  total  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  effect  in  the  aircraft  ac- 
count which  the  administration  conserv- 
atively estimates  at  $22  billion  but 
which  could  run  as  high  as  $45.6  billion 
between  1978  and  1990.  As  Secretary 
John  Connally  stated  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee: 

Aircraft  manufacture,  the  industry  center 
stage  here  today,  is  another  prime  example 
of  our  technological  advantage.  Most  of  the 
people,  mall,  and  freight  transported  through 
the  air  today  are  flown  In  Amerlcan-bullt 
airframes  powered  by  Amerlcan-bullt  en- 
gines. Our  export  sales  of  aircraft  of  all  types 
in  the  last  10  years  totaled  over  10.6  billion 
which  dwarfs  the  4.C  billion  in  sales  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  United  States  today 
manufactures  and  sells  84%  of  the  world's 
aircraft  fleet  I  believe  we  must  maintain  our 
position  of  superiority  in  this  important 
technological  Industry. 

I  believe  Secretary  Volpe  makes  the 
argument  for  continuation  of  the  pro- 
totype program  as  persuasively  as  any 
administration  oflScial: 

This  year  we  are  a«klng  for  $290  million, 
which  lepresents  approximately  three  per- 
cent of  our  total  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion budget.  Funding  at  lesser  levels  will 
increase  total  costs  and  Increase  develop- 
ment time.  With  significantly  decreased 
funding,  the  experienced  teama  of  scien- 
tists, designers  and  engineers  working  on 
this  program  would  be  disbcuaded.  Thus  the 
program  would  suffer  Irreparable  damage. 
TTie  team  of  subcontractors  would  undoubt- 
edly te  dissolved  and  the  U.S.  Government 
would  he  faced  vrtth  contract  ternUnatlon 
costs.  To  save  a  few  dollars  this  year  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  counterproductive.  This  Is 
a  program  wliich,  unlike  many  others.  Is  on 
schedule  within  cost  and  faces  no  Insur- 
mountable technical  problems.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  disrupt  It  by  shaving  off  a 
few  dollars  In  the  name  of  economy.  That, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  truly  be  false  Bconacay. 

This  is  the  moment  of  decision  for  this 
program,  and  in  a  larger  sense  for  this  na- 
tion's entire  attitude  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  technology.  As  we  stand  on  th. 
threshold  of  commercial  supersonic  flight, 
we  can  decide  either  to  keep  or  throw  away 
this  country's  aviation  loadershlp.  We  can 
decide  to  shrink  from  our  responsibility  to 
find  the  real  answers  on  environmental  ef- 
fects, or  we  can  conduct  the  necessary  flight 
tests  to  find  solutions.  And  this  decision 
rests  with  you  in  the  Congress. 

The  choice  is  yours.  And  history  will  Judge 
the  course  which  this  Congress  takes  during 
the  next  20  days.  This  Administration  has 
not  wavered  in  Its  support  of  the  SST.  We 
are  supporting,  In  the  strongest  way  possi- 
ble, a  bipartisan  decision  made  by  four 
United  States  Presidents,  a  decision  to  build 
and  test  two  experimental  planes.  We  do 
not  shrink  from  our  responsibilities.  We 
look  forward  to  finding  answers,  not  with- 
drawing from  our  search. 

The  SST  program  Is  not  a  Government 
subsidy,  as  suggested  by  its  critics.  In  1961 
the  U.S.  Government  concluded  that  it  was 
essential  to  develop  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport.  Accordingly,  the  Government 
sponsored  a  competition  for  manufacturers 
to  determine  who  would  buUd  the  airframe 
and  the  engines.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
remained  a  partner,  along  with  the  airlines 


and  the  manufacturers,  and  has  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  to  complete  the  prototype 
program.  The  Government  Is  Involved  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  the  funding  re- 
quired, as  a:r€  the  British,  French,  and  Soviet 
Governments  Involved  In  the  Concorde  and 
TU-144  programs.  However,  one  Important 
distinction  exists — the  U.S.  program  Is  an 
Investment  shared  by  the  manufacturers, 
airlines,  and  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment's Investment  will  be  fully  returned 
through  royalties  on  aircraft  sales  by  the 
sale  of  the  300th  airplane.  A  conservative 
market  forecast  for  sales  of  U.S.  SSTs  is  500 
aircraft;  by  the  sale  of  the  500th  aircraft, 
the  Goverament  will  recover  in  royalties 
every  dollar  of  Its  investment  plua  an  addi- 
tional bUllon  dollars.  Those  royalty  payment* 
wUl  begin  with  the  first  SST  sold,  not,  as 
the  opponents  contend,  with  the  101st  air- 
plane sold.  In  addition  to  the  royalty  pay- 
ments, It  Is  estimated  that  by  1990.  the  Gov- 
ernment will  also  receive  $6  to  $7  billion  in 
corporate  and  personal  taxes  as  a  result  of 
the  production  of  an  American  SST. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  some  that 
the  SST  could  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
our  environment.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  firmly 
taken  the  position  that  we  will  not  "buy 
aviation  leadership  at  further  cost  to  our 
environment."  Environmental  questions  were 
eJ5)lored  thoroughly  In  our  hearings  and  a 
number  of  witnesses  testified  on  these  mat- 
ters. I  was  particularly  pleased  with  Secre- 
tary Volpe's  statement  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration would  not  favor  allowing  SST 
production  if  any  serious  environmental 
problem  had  not  been  solved  after  the  pro- 
totype phase.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  evidence  or  factual  substantiation  that 
the  SST  will  have  a  harmful  Impact  on  the 
environment.  The  charge  Is  made  that  the 
SST  will  greatly  pollute  the  atmosphere.  Tet, 
Jet  aircraft  provides  a  cleaner  mode  of  trans- 
portation per  passenger  mile  or  travel  than 
any  other  mode  of  mass  transportation. 

Another  theory  has  been  postulated  that 
the  SST  will  alter  the  world's  climate  by 
introducing  water  vapor  or  partlculants  into 
the  upper  atmosphere,  or  that  a  possible 
alteration  of  ozone  content  In  the  upper  at- 
mosphere vrtll  Increase  ultraviolet  radiation 
at  the  earth's  surface  to  hazardous  levela 
The  experts  quoted  by  the  critics  who  raise 
these  points  admit  that  these  conclusions 
are  mere  speculation,  unsubstantiated  by 
any  factual  evidence. 

I  have  gathered  together  some  of  the 
testimony  presented  to  the  Hou"^e  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  on 
the  impact  of  the  SST  on  the  upper  strat- 
osphere. For  example,  Dr.  William  W. 
Kellogg,  Associate  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research, 
in  his  March  3,  1971.  testimony  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee,  expressed  the  folio-w- 
ing judgment: 

In  fhort,  I  have  found  no  environmental 
basis  for  delaying  the  government's  SST  pro- 
gram to  develop  two  prototype  SSTs.  The 
best  estimate  we  have  today  regarding  the 
cUmatlc  aspects  of  large-scale  SST  operations 
indicates  that  the  effects  will  Ise  generally 
impercepiihle  and  trivial  when  compared  to 
the  changes  we  experience  from  natural 
causes. 

Dr.  S.  Fred  Singer,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
his  March  4,  1971.  testimony  before  the 
House  Apprcpriations  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  expressed  the  following 
judgment: 

Two  yejrs  from  now,  well,  actually  prob- 
a'olv  :n  a  shorter  time  ...  we  should  be 
able  to  say  to  you  2  years  from  now  with 
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a  99.99  per  cent  certainty  that  nothing  will 
happen,  or  It  may  turn  out  with  a  very  small 
probability  that  something  would  happen  If 
these  measurements  turn  out  the  other  way. 

Concerning  his  present  degree  of  cer- 
tainty of  no  adverse  effects,  Dr.  Singer 
further  stated  in  his  testimony : 

I  would  say  I  am  95  percent  sure  that  there 
will  be  no  problem  from  an  SST  fleet. 

All  available  scientific  data  from  mili- 
tary supersonic  flights,  which  total  over 
500,000  hours  of  supersonic  flight,  fails 
to  substantiate  the  speculation  of  the 
SST  critics.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  includ- 
ing the  opponents  of  the  SST,  that  the 
development  and  flight  of  the  two  proto- 
type SST  aircraft  will  not  have  any  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  environment.  De- 
spite the  lack  of  evidence  that  the  SST 
will  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the 
en\1ronment,  the  DOT  has  formed  an 
inter-agency  environmental  research 
program  as  well  as  a  committee  of  many 
of  the  foremost  environmental  experts  in 
the  country  to  make  certain  that  all 
questions  regarding  possible  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  are  answered  prior  to 
mass  production  of  the  SST. 

Aircraft  flying  at  speeds  in  excess  of 
sound  create  sonic  booms.  The  Govern- 
ment's policy,  however,  is  that  the  U.S. 
SST  will  not  be  allowed  to  fly  over  land 
at  speeds  or  conditions  that  would  cause 
a  sonic  boom  to  reach  the  ground.  Last 
Friday,  March  19,  the  Senate  passed  my 
bill.  S.  1117.  the  sonic  boom  and  sideline 
noise  bill.  This  bill  would  prohibit  boom- 
producing  airliner  flights  over  U.S.  ter- 
ritory and  it  would  also  restrict  the  air- 
port noise  levels  made  by  the  SST.  This 
bill  would  also  prevent  foreign-made  air- 
craft from  making  boom-producing 
flights  above  U.S.  territory.  The  same 
ban  was  proposed  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  but  now  the  Senate 
has — for  the  second  time — approved  this 
measure  by  a  vote  of  71  to  0. 

The  sonic  boom  bill  also  requires  the 
Transportation  Department  to  modify 
all  appropriate  contracts  for  the  develop- 
ment of  prototype  civil  supersonic  trans- 
port aircraft  to  provide  that  such  con- 
tracts will  not  be  satisfactorily  completed 
untU  the  contractors  demonstrate  that 
all  production  models  developed  from 
the  prototype  aircraft  can  comply  with 
the  noise  level  standards  at  the  noise 
measuring  points  now  specified  for  new 
subsonic  jet  aircraft  in  sections  C36.3  and 

C36.5    (a)    and    (b)    of   appendix   C 

evaluated  as  prescribed  by  appendix  B — 
of  part  36  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regu- 
lations, as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  S.  1117. 

During  House  hearings,  Dr.  Leo  Ber- 
anek,  chairman  of  the  SST  Environ- 
mental Advisory  Committee,  said: 

The  noise  objectives  for  the  commercial 
SST  are  consistent  with  the  noise  levels 
specified  In  FAR  36. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

There  does  not  appear  any  technical  rea- 
son why  a  commercial  supersonic  transport 
cannot  be  built  which  will  be  acceptable 
with  regard  to  noise,  and  we  conclude  from 
the  other  evidence  that  was  presented  to  us 
and  which  U  contained  In  reports  that  have 
been  sent  to  the  airlines  for  them  to  study, 
that  this  airplane  will  achieve  the  goals  that 
the  SST  office  has  set  up  for  It  In  terms  of 
range  and  load-carrying  factor. 


I  feel  that  this  bill  provides  a  strong 
guarantee  to  those  environmentalists 
who  fear  persistent  sonic  booms  and  un- 
reasonable airport  noise  created  by  the 
SST  would  not  be  prevented  by  the  FAA. 
Some  critics  also  believe  that  economic 
necessities  will  require  supersonic  flights 
over  land  in  order  to  make  this  plane 
profitable.  The  passage  of  S.  1117  would 
ban  these  overland  boom-producing 
flights,  and  such  flight  would  not  be 
needed  in  any  case  to  make  the  SST  eco- 
nomically successful,  according  to  avail- 
able market  surveys. 

Concern  has  been  raised  over  the  ques- 
tion of  emissions  from  the  SST.  This 
problem,  however,  has  been  covered  un- 
der the  Air  Quality  Control  Act  which 
was  passed  last  year.  Regulations  regard- 
ing aircraft  emission  are  being  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Similar  misunderstandings  exist  with 
respect  to  aircraft  noise.  The  amount  of 
noise  associated  with  the  SST  has  been 
overstated  by  many  of  the  program's 
opponents.  Aircraft  takeoff  and  approach 
noise  is  the  type  of  noise  about  which 
people  who  live  in  the  neighborhoods 
adjacent  to  airports  complain.  The  com- 
munity noise  level  from  an  SST  will  be 
less  than  that  of  existing  commercial  jets. 
The  "sideline"  noise  of  the  SST.  which  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  airport, 
is  anticipated  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
noise  made  by  the  pr&sent  jets  and  the 
manufacturers  are  working  diligently  to 
insure  that  goal.  In  fact,  a  recent  noise 
breakthrough  has  been  made  with  the 
development  of  the  "chute  noise-sup- 
pressor"; with  this  equipment,  the  SST 
will  easily  meet  the  108  EPNdb  standard 
for  existing  subsonic  jets. 

Production  of  the  U.S.  SST  will  bring 
direct  employment  to  50.000  workers  in 
American  industry  over  a  15-year  period. 
In  addition,  approximately  100,000  jobs 
will  be  created  as  a  secondary  effect  of 
the  direct  jobs. 

As  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  said  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee: 

Bad  as  conditions  are  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  they  are  even  worse  In  centers  of 
aerospace  production.  As  Floyd  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Machinists  ajid  Aerospace  Work- 
ers told  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
last  week,  and  I  quote,  "The  Nation's  aero- 
space centers  have  been  disaster  areas."  It 
doesn't  take  much  digging  into  the  facts  to 
verify  this  description.  In  Connecticut,  where 
United  Aircraft  is  the  major  manufacturing 
employer,  luiemployment  Is  7' 2  fjercent.  In 
California,  In  communities  surrounding 
Lockheed.  McDonnell-Douglas  and  Aero  Jet- 
General  the  jobless  rate  Is  almost  9  percent. 
In  Seattle  and  Its  suburbs,  the  home  base  of 
Boeing,  unemployment  has  risen  to  almost 
twice  the  national  average. 

In  the  past,  when  aerospace  has  experi- 
enced i)erlodic  declines,  the  companies  have 
always  tried  to  keep  their  pools  of  techno- 
logical expertise  Intact.  The  ax  generally  has 
fallen  heaviest  on  production  workers.  They 
have  felt  It  heaviest  again  this  time.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time,  hard-to-replace  teams  of 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians  are  also 
being  chopped  off. 

During  the  last  18  months  alone.  300.000 
people  have  been  let  go  In  aerospace  plants 
around  the  country.  This  includes  17.3  per- 
cent of  the  technicians.  12.9  percent  of  the 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  27' ^  pe.-cent  of 
the  production  workers. 


Declines  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be 
easily  and  quickly  absorbed  by  other  indus- 
tries. In  fact,  the  Shockwaves  of  aerospace 
unemployment  have  hit  employers  In  other 
Industries.  In  Seattle  alone,  71.500  people  are 
out  of  work. 

Tills  certainly  is  strong  evidence  re- 
garding the  employment  issue 

In  addition  to  the  future  effect  of  the 
production  SST  program  on  employment 
and  revenue  levels,  the  current  SS'T  pro- 
totype program  has  an  immediate  favor- 
able effect  on  employment  in  U.S.  indus- 
try. This  effect^20,000  of  the  direct  la- 
bor force  working  on  the  prototype  pro- 
gram—will help  stabilize  employment  at 
a  time  when  the  aviation  industry  has 
been  following  a  marked  downward 
trend  since  mid- 1968. 

I  want  to  suggest  something  else :  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  supersonic  transport.  But 
I  have  another  reason  for  this.  Almost 
100,000  people  are  walking  the  streets  in 
two  counties  in  Washington,  and  every- 
body, including  the  Federal  Government, 
is  trying  to  find  jobs  for  them. 

This  is  a  personal  matter.  It  is  pretty 
serious.  It  just  happens  that  situation  ex- 
ists in  my  State.  We  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
jobs  involved.  We  have  only  half  of  the 
contract,  and  approximately  78  percent 
of  that  work  is  going  to  be  done  by  sub- 
contractors; but  every  job  counts  out  in 
Washington  these  days. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  have  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  getting  people  back  to 
work,  doing  something  good  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States.  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  weigh  the  facts  and  forget  the 
fantasies  that  have  been  raised  by  certain 
groups. 

One  final  issue  deserves  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  Senate  and  that 
is  the  question  raised  by  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  on  the  issue  of  whether  the  opera- 
tion of  a  fieet  of  SST's  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  ozone  concentration  in  the 
upper  stratosphere,  thus  causing  an  in- 
crease in  the  amoimt  of  ultraviolet  en- 
ergy passing  through  the  stratosphere 
and  atmosphere  to  the  earth's  surface. 
Senator  Proxmire's  leading  authority, 
Dr.  James  McDonald,  has  suggested  that 
greater  amounts  of  UV  would  cause  in- 
creased cases  of  skin  cancer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  McDonald's 
conclusions  may  be  premature.  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald is  the  same  scientist  who  stated 
that  flying  saucers  manned  by  hu- 
manoid-type  creatures  might  have  been 
responsible  for  power  failures  In  the 
Northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States— Housing  hearing.  July  29.  1968. 
UFO:  Symposium.  J.  Edward  Roush. 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. 

However,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
the  theory,  we  who  are  responsible  for 
the  SST  debate  have  sought  out  a  reason- 
able opinion  on  this  issue.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Technical  Adrisorv' 
Board — SST  panel — a  group  composed  of 
16  scientists  from  business  and  acade- 
mia,  none  of  whom  are  employed  by  the 
Government,  have  commLssioned  a  study 
of  solar  radiation  and  skin  cancrr.  The 
panel  project  is  under  th°  direction  of 
Frederick  Henriques,  chairman  of  the 
B^ard  of  Teclmical  Operations.  Inc.  Mr. 
Kennques  is  a  photoche;nist  by  profes- 
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sional  training.  He  contacted  Dr.  Harriet 
Hardy,  associate  director  of  the  Medical 
School  at  MIT,  and  she  in  turn  commis- 
sioned a  paper  by  M.  A.  Pathak,  Ph.  D., 
principal  associate  in  dermatology,  de- 
partment of  dermatology,  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  and  Massachusetts  Genersd 
Hospital,  and  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick, 
M.D..  professor  of  dermatology,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  chief  of  dermatology 
service,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  their  paper 
entitled  "Solar  Radiation  smd  Skin  Can- 
cer— A  Brief  Review." 

May  I  read  from  page  21  of  their  pa- 
per: 

Thus  It  appears  that  ozone  concentration, 
irrespective  of  SST  effects,  is  variable  In 
terms  of  space,  time,  season,  latitude,  and  Is 
governed  by  natural  complex  processes  which 
among  others  Include  photochemical  proc- 
esses, atmospheric  circulation,  meteorologi- 
cal transport  process,  etc.  The  effect  of  the 
pollutants  on  solar  ultraviolet  energy  and 
its  day  to  day  variation  will  In  a  limited 
manner  contribute  to  the  filtering  effect  of 
erythemogenlc  radiation.  It  is  hard  for  us, 
therefore,  to  entirely  agree  with  the  views 
presented  by  Dr.  James  McDonald  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  for  the  following  addition- 
al reasons : 

1.  The  process  of  cancer  induction  by  ultra- 
violet light  appears  to  be  cumulative  and 
hence  the  total  amount  of  exposure  becomes 
a  very  important  factor  rather  than  a  single 
or  a  few  severe  exf>osures.  The  increase  In 
the  habit  of  sunbathing  in  our  affluent  so- 
ciety alone  (creating  more  actual  sunshine 
hours)  would  tend  to  shift  the  incidence  of 
cancer  of  the  skin  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
spectral  quality  of  solar  radiation  changes 
as  a  result  of  SST  fleet  operations. 

2.  The  cancers  of  skin,  particularly  baaal 
cell  epitheliomas  and  squamous  cell  carcino- 
mas are  curable  conditions.  Skin  cancer  ac- 
counts for,  at  the  most,  two  percent  of  all 
cancer  deaths. 

I  hope  that  these  conclusions  will  help 
to  put  into  perspective  this  skin  cancer 
charge.  As  many  Senators  know,  I  origi- 
nally had  passed  the  legislation  that 
created  the  National  Institute  of  Cancer. 
I  also  have  very  personal  reasons  for  be- 
ing concerned  about  cancer  in  any  form; 
thus,  I  felt  it  vitally  important  to  present 
this  new  evidence  to  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  sincerity  of 
the  opponents  in  this  matter.  The  only 
thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation, 
quoting  people  here  and  quoting  people 
there  who  know  nothing  about  this  prob- 
lem at  all  and  who  are  not  qualified. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  just  men- 
tioned an  eminent  environmentalist. 
What  is  an  environmentalist  today? 
Everybody  is  an  envirorunentalist. 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  a  pretty 
good  education  in  the  environment,  no 
matter  what  committee  they  serve  on. 
They  listen  to  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  talk  about  it. 

When  we  talk  about  not  having  an 
SST.  we  are  saying  no  American  SST.  It 
IS  as  simple  as  that.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  is 
being  suggested  that  we  should  com- 
pletely fold  up  and  not  do  anything  about 
our  present  role  in  world  aviation.  If  the 
proposal  is  defeated  today,  it  will  be 
leading  America  down  the  road,  not  to 
a  second-rate  nation  in  aviation,  but  a 


third-rate  nation,  when  we  now  hold  the 
lead. 

That  has  to  be  consistent.  I  am  sure, 
with  the  environment.  I  have  said  many 
times  that  environment  is  a  relative 
thing  with  a  lot  of  people.  We  cannot 
all  live  near  Walden's  Pond,  but  there 
must  be  somewhere  between  Walden's 
Pond  and  disregard  for  the  environment, 
or  the  people  who  manufacture  motors 
in  Wisconsin  that  pollute  the  air.  There 
has  got  to  be  a  position  somewhere  in 
the  middle. 

This  is  how  we  built  America  with  the 
newer  and  better  technology.  This  is  the 
strength  of  America.  As  my  colleague  so 
aptly  said,  we  are  likely  to  run  into  a 
technological  Appalachia  in  America,  if 
we  do  not  watch  out.  This  has  been  the 
might  and  the  strength  of  America,  and 
I  believe  we  can  do  it  and  be  consistent 
with  all  the  things  that  have  been  said 
here  about  the  environment. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  can  bring 
in  25  scientists  on  this  side,  and  I  will 
bring  25  on  the  other  side,  put  them  all 
together  in  a  room,  and  they  never  will 
agree  on  anything.  There  is  only  one  way 
we  can  find  out,  and  that  is  to  build  these 
two  prototypes. 

Someone  has  asked,  "How  can  you  find 
out  with  100  hours?"  Listen  to  me:  No 
one  suggests  that  is  all  we  have  to  fly  a 
prototype.  We  can  fly  it  a  thousand  hours 
if  we  need  to.  If  the  results  are  not  sat- 
isfactory or  sufficient,  I  would  be  the  flrst 
to  say,  "Fly  it  5,000  hours,  if  you  have  to, 
to  find  out  what  we  need  to  know."  That 
100  hours  is  just  the  usual  thing  that  is 
put  in  contracts  when  you  build  planes. 

So  I  do  not  know.  When  you  say,  "No 
SST,"  do  you  mean  "No  American  SST?" 
If  that  is  what  Senators  want,  so  be  it. 
But  I  just  cannot  believe  that  Congress 
wants  to  say,  "Lock  it  up  and  put  it  in 
mothballs,"  after  we  have  spent  more 
than  $800  million,  and  the  companies 
have  spent  almost  24  percent  of  that 
amoimt:  and  the  airlines  have  put  in, 
what  is  it,  $82  million  already,  on  more 
than  120  orders? 

Do  we  want  to  say  that,  because  some 
arguments  are  left  unanswered.  I  do  not 
know  some  of  these  unknowns  myself.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  know  them.  Do 
we  want  to  say  that,  for  the  sake  of  some 
arguments  about  it,  we  are  just  going  to 
walk  away  and  quit? 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  priorities. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  sat  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  handling  all  of  the 
things  that  the  opponents  have  been 
talkinr^bout,  dealing  time  after  time 
with  the  question  of  priorities,  how  much 
money  for  rapid  transit  have  I  fought 
for?  How  much  for  urban  renewal?  Who 
has  done  more  than  I  have,  money  wise, 
to  promote  health  programs,  or  social 
welfare?  I  take  my  hat  off  to  no  one  in 
the  Senate  in  being  a  champion  of  the 
people's  concerns. 

The  cancer  scare:  I  think  that  was  a 
cruel  thing  to  do  to  me.  I  received  a 
letter  today  from  a  teacher  in  my  State, 
a  grade  school  teacher,  who  said: 

You  must  be  for  cancer,  because  you  are 

for  the  SST. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  7  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  es- 
tablished many,  many  years  ago  «m  order 
of  priority.  There  are  no  priorities  in- 
volved here  at  all.  If  we  cancel  this  con- 
tract, we  will  have  to  pay  out  more 
money  than  is  appropriated  here.  Where 
are  we  going  to  find  that? 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
things  stand  on  their  own  merits.  I  never 
could  understand,  when  we  talk  about 
these  things,  why  a  great  big  country 
Uke  the  United  States,  with  the  technol- 
ogy we  have,  cannot  do  both  things. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  You  are  letting 
American  air  superiority  go  down  the 
drain,  and  a  few  years  from  now  we  will 
be  a  third-rate  power  in  world  aviation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  the  further  funding  of  the  SST 
last  time  and  I  have  decided  to  vote 
against  it  again  now. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  aircraft,  at  this  time  and  in 
this  way,  is  an  unwise  investment  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  terms  of  the 
allocation  of  our  Federal  financial  re- 
sources, and  It  also  compounds  the  fiscal 
problems  of  our  airlines  which  could  very 
well  result  in  further  calls  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  major  financial 
assistance  or  even  a  takeover. 

I  have  carefully  weighed  again  the 
arguments  and  evidence  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  SST— including  its 
potential  impact  on  the  economy,  on  the 
environment,  on  employment,  on  inter- 
national trade,  and  on  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  war,  inflation,  and  budget 
limitations.  While  I  believe  many  factors 
weigh  heavily  against  its  further  de- 
velopment, I  am  concerned  principally 
with  the  economic  considerations  and 
the  question  of  our  national  priorities. 
These  are  the  two  principal  factors 
which  led  me  last  year  and  lead  me  now 
to  vote  against  including  these  additional 
funds  for  the  SST. 

I  find  it  unseemly  that  at  a  time  when 
we  are  Involved  In  a  war  and  when  so 
many  other  crucial  needs  remain  imful- 
filled  that  we  should  be  marching  ahead 
with  a  federally  fimded  program  that  is 
more  of  a  luxury  than  a  necessity. 

I  would  support  a  reduced  appropria- 
tion for  research  and  development  with 
the  intention  of  slowing  down  the  pace 
of  the  development  program.  In  that 
way,  although  total  costs  may  be  some- 
what higher,  actual  yearly  spending 
would  be  reduced,  leaving  funds  for 
more  urgent  programs.  There  also  would 
be  more  time  to  investigate  and  correct 
environmental  hazards  and  pass,  in  a 
more  deliberate  fashion,  any  necessary 
environmental-protection  laws.  Further- 
more, the  general  economy  and  the  de- 
pressed financial  conditions  of  the  air- 
lines would  be  given  time  to  improve. 
With  this  additional  time,  the  airlines 
would  not  be  forced  by  business  competi- 
tion to  buy  SST's  In  these  financially 
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difficult  times.  Further,  a  slower  pace 
may  allow  development  of  the  SST  to 
leapfrog  beyond  the  present  concept  of 
supersonic  travel  to  perhaps  an  even 
more  advanced  aircraft. 

With  respect  to  the  impact  of  the  SST 
on  trade,  I  consider  the  continuance  of 
an  enlightened  U.S.  trade  policy  far  more 
important  to  our  balance-of-payments 
position  and  our  export  interests  than  the 
SST.  The  balance-of-payments  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  the  SST  cannot  and 
should  not  be  separated  from  our  overall 
trade  policy.  Last  year,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  observed 
that  if  the  United  States  goes  protection- 
ist, the  SST  would  be  dead  In  terms  of 
export  potential.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  administration  or  the  Congress  will 
follow  an  ove  -all  trade  pohcy  conducive 
to  the  promotion  of  our  export  Interests. 

If  we  go  down  the  road  of  closing  our 
market  to  the  goods  of  others  without 
regard  to  internationally  accepted  injury 
criteria,  If  we  do  not  pass  the  general- 
ized preferences  scheme  and  thus  en- 
courage Europe  and  Japan  to  go  regional. 
If  we  choose  the  course  of  trade  war  over 
trade  peace,  who  will  buy  the  SST? 

Unfortunately,  this  is  an  up  or  down 
vote,  one  which  dees  not  leave  any  lati- 
tude for  efforts  to  slow  down  the  pro- 
gram and  one  which  could  likely  result 
in  the  cancellation  of  the  program.  But 
I  believe  the  only  way  I  can  record  my 
views  is  to  vote  "no." 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  see  this  pro- 
gram completely  discarded.  I  believe 
other  financing  arrangements,  not  prin- 
cipally dependent  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, can  be  found.  Certainly  if  the  SST 
is  going  to  be  as  commercially  soimd  and 
technically  feasible  and  as  safe  to  the 
environment  as  is  claimed  and  if  the  for- 
eign supersonics  continue  to  show  re- 
duced productivity  potential  and  tech- 
nical capacity,  the  financial  community 
should  be  willing  to  invest  its  own  re- 
sources in  it — a  fundamental  market- 
^^lace  test  of  any  new  product. 

My  efforts  and  desire  to  help  main- 
tain employment  in  the  aircraft  industry 
In  New  York  State  smd  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation  remain  undiminished.  But  there 
are  other  ways  to  help  in  this  crucial 
technological  area  besides  the  subcon- 
tracting work  on  the  SST.  Note  for  ex- 
ample the  award  for  the  prototype  of  the 
new  Air  Force  support  plane  to  a  New 
York  aircraft  manufsuiturer. 

Certainly,  my  desire  to  help  the  indus- 
try and  the  workers  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  would  support  a  modified  program.  But 
in  this  instance  I  believe  now,  as  I  did 
at  the  time  of  the  last  vote,  that  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  requires  me  to  vote 
against  this  particular  appropriation  in 
the  Interest  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  mv  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  what  happens  if  we  do 
not  proceed  with  the  funding  of  the 
SST?  The  administration  made  that 
clear  last  Thursday  night,  when  they 
said,  quoting  the  New  York  Times: 

Clark  McGregor,  counsel  to  President  Nix- 
on, SKld  yesterday  that  the  White  House  was 
holding  Intensive  talks  with  key  oflBclala  on 
alternate    ways    to    finance    the    supersonic 


transport  If  Congress  finally  shut  off  direct 
funds  for  the  plane. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  private 
financial  market  will  fund  the  plane  at 
this  point.  Perhaps  they  will;  I  hope  so. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  solution 
if  they  would. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  consider 
We  have  already  put  $864  million  into 
research  and  development  on  this  plane. 
Because  of  termination  costs,  we  will 
have  put  more  than  $1  billion  into  re- 
search and  development  on  a  private 
plane  by  the  time  we  have  finished,  and 
if  at  that  point  the  private  market  can- 
not decide  this  is  worth  going  ahead  with, 
I  say  there  is  something  wrong  with 
it. 

There  has  never  ever  been  a  commer- 
cial plane  on  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  directly  put  anything  like  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  research  and  development. 
We  have  done  it  in  this  case,  and  from 
this  point  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
let  the  private  market  decide. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  very 
briefly  on  the  jobs  argument.  The  most 
prominent  economists  in  the  country — 
Dr.  Samuelson.  Dr.  Friedman,  Heller, 
Okun,  and  virtually  all  of  the  well-known 
economists — have  agreed  repeatedly  that 
there  just  is  no  truth  in  the  notion  that 
we  will  get  more  jobs  by  going  ahead 
with  this  program  than  we  would  with 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  any  other. 

But  I  call  attention,  just  once  again 
very  briefly,  to  the  fact  that  one  very  dis- 
tinguished economist,  in  the  Wall  iStreet 
Journal  yesterday,  pointed  out  that  lie- 
cause  the  SST  will  be  more  expensive  to 
operate  on  most  routes  because  it  will  be 
necessary  either  to  have  a  surcharge  or 
to  require  subsonic  planes  to  charge  more 
than  they  do  now,  it  wUl  mean  that  the 
airline  industry  wiU  begin  to  charge 
higher  fares;  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  whole  tradition  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness experience  of  the  airlines  has  been 
that  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  and 
increase  their  passenger  flow  because 
they  have  reduced  fares.  If  they  start 
going  in  the  other  direction,  they  are  go- 
ing to  lose  business;  and  as  they  lose 
business,  that  means  fewer  jobs  in  this 
industry.  It  means  fewer  planes  being 
built;  it  means  fewer  jobs  for  virtually 
everyone  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  almost 
no  communication  in  the  Senate  on  the 
economic  tradeoff  if  the  Boeing  Co.  goes 
ahead  in  supplying  noise  suppressors  on 
this  plane.  The  testimony  that  we  had. 
and  the  opinion  of  every  expert  that  I 
could  find,  is  that  if  you  put  an  addi- 
tional 50,000  poimds  of  noise  suppressors 
on,  which  it  is  now  argued  they  would 
do,  it  would  mean  you  would  reduce  the 
range  of  this  plane  by  800  miles.  Second, 
you  would  probably  cut  into  the  passen- 
ger load;  third,  you  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  fuel  consumption;  fourth,  you 
would  increase  the  capital  cost  of  the 
plane;  and,  fifth,  you  would  Increase  the 
operating  cost  of  the  plane.  All  of  this 
would  make  the  SST  even  less  economi- 
cal, and  make  it  more  necessary  to 
charge  higher  fares  and  escalate  the  cost 
of  international  air  travel. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  between  the  time  we  finish  funding 


the  prototype  and  the  time  the  first  SST 
goes  into  operation  so  that  it  is  yielding 
revenue,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for 
raising  from  $2.5  to  $4  billion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  that  the  likelihood  of  this 
being  possible  from  the  airline  industry, 
the  manufacturers,  or  the  banks  is  vir- 
tually zero.  That  means  Uncle  Sam  will 
have  to  come  in  again,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  has  pointed 
out,  not  just  for  a  billion  dollars,  but 
probably  a  great  deal  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

The  principal  argument  made  over  and 
over  again  on  this  plane  is  that  if  we  do 
not  build  it,  the  British  and  the  French 
have  the  Concorde,  which  they  will  build. 
Last  December  when  we  voted  on  this 
issue,  that  was  a  viable  argument:  it 
made  some  sense.  But  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  had  the  finding  of  the 
British  Overseas  Air  Lines  and  the  dis- 
closure by  Air  France  that  the  Concorde 
is  economically  not  competitive,  that  it 
will  cost  twice  as  much  per  pnssenger 
mile  as  the  subsonic  Jets.  Furthermore, 
we  know  that  the  capital  cost  will  be  very 
great.  Most  of  the  airlines  experts  I  have 
talked  to  have  told  me  that  they  consider 
the  Concorde  now  to  be  out  of  tiie  mar- 
ket, and  I  have  seen  very  strong  evidence 
that  our  airlines  are  likely  to  cancel  their 
Concorde  orders  within  the  next  60  to  90 
days. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of  this 
is  that  we  no  longer  have  to  be  concerned 
with  building  our  own  SST  to  compete 
with  the  British-French  Concorde.  The 
argument  has  been  raised  that  we  have 
the  Russian  plane  and  that  this  is  a 
serious  competitor.  The  Russians  have 
never  been  able  to  sell  a  commercial 
plane,  for  a  very  c'ear  reason — because 
when  they  sell  a  plane,  they  do  not  care 
about  the  economic  cost  of  it,  and  it  gives 
them  a  very  strong  political  power  to 
withhold  the  spare  parts,  to  withhold 
maintenance.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
Russians  have  not  been  able  to  sell  their 
planes  anywhere  in  the  free  world  until 
recently,  when  they  sold  three  or  four  to 
Italy.  They  have  never  sold  any  to  any  of 
our  airhnes.  Neither  the  British-French 
Concorde  nor  the  Russian  plane  is  likely 
to  be  a  real  competitor. 

Let  me  say.  in  conclusion,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  about 
our  turning  our  back  on  technology.  I 
think  that  every  Senator  I  have  talked 
with  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
America  is  the  technical  colossus  of  the 
world,  the  marvel  of  the  world.  We  are 
way  ahead  of  other  countries  in  technol- 
ogy, far  more  productive  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fact,  we  produce  twice  as  much 
as  they  do.  We  have  far  more  in  research 
and  development,  when  we  consider  our 
industrial  and  governmental  expendi- 
tures. We  are  the  marv'el  of  the  world  in 
space,  in  automobiles,  in  virtually  every 
kind  of  technological  achievement.  We 
do  not  have  to  be  out  in  front  with  a 
plane  which  is  not  economical,  a  plane 
which  does  not  compete,  a  plane  which, 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  evidence  we  can 
get,  does  not  provide  a  real  service  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Where  we  should  be  out  in  front  is  not 
in  this  area  but  in  the  area  of  housing, 
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in  tho  area  of  providing  an  improvement 
in  infant  mortality,  in  the  area  of  pro- 
viding better  mass  transit,  in  the  area  of 
building  a  better  and  stronger  America. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  we  must  do  today  is  establish  the 
real  needs  for  America  and  formulate 
projects  that  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  entire  people  which  will  employ  our 
citizens  over  the  long  haul,  in  fulfilling 
our  real  needs  and  can  justify  them- 
selves on  the  basis  of  national  interest — 
projects  that  do  not  require  the  kind  of 
high-pressure  salesmanship  that  this 
project  has  received,  projects  that  can 
meet  the  test  of  the  marketplace.  The 
SST  fails  to  meet  these  criteria. 

If  the  Senate  today  votes  to  fund  the 
SST,  we  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  laimch- 
Ing  a  Federal  airborne  Edsel,  with  no 
more  justification  than  Henry  Ford  had 
in  continuing  the  automotive  Edsel. 

The  program  will  not  survive  the  mar- 
ketplace and  the  pressure  of  competition. 
The  program  will  simply  not  meet  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

As  a  trustee  of  the  public  funds,  I  have 
sought  to  apply  the  same  kind  of  judg- 
ment that  I  would  to  a  business  invest- 
ment. This  project  fails  to  meet,  in  every 
respect,  the  test  of  economic  viability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  jlelds  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  the  remaining  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wasliington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  debate  on  funding  for 
further  development  of  the  civil  super- 
sonic transport  in  this  Congress  and  the 
past  Congress  I  have  assumed  the  good 
faith  and  honest  concern  of  the  pro- 
grams  opponents.  I  have  tried  to  meet, 
and  I  have  urged  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  try  to  meet,  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  program  with 
straightforward  factual  responses. 
Where  the  answers  were  available,  and 
they  have  been  available  in  almost  all 
cases,  they  have  been  made  part  of  the 
record.  Where  further  research  is  indi- 
cated, it  has  been  undertaken.  Where 
questions  remain  they  have  been 
acknowledged  and  efforts  have  been  ini- 
tiated to  find  the  answers. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  case  for  proceed- 
ing with  the  prototype  program  is  so 
compelling  that  anyone  who  honestly  and 
objectively  examines  the  facts  and  weighs 
the  evidence  must  conclude  that  it  is  ir- 
respo:asible  to  terminate  this  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  debate  on  this  mat- 
ter has  been  carried  on  largely  without 
reference  to  the  facts.  Instead,  the  de- 
bate has  revolved  around  "worst  possible 
case  hypotheticals"  propounded  by  op- 
ponents of  the  program;  around  predic- 
tions of  environmental  disaster  by  peo- 
ple not  qualified  to  speak  on  the  issues 
they  raise:  and  on  the  theoretical  asser- 
tions of  university  economists  who  have 
never  studied  aircraft  economics,  let 
alone  SST  economics. 


What  are  the  facts? 

The  facts  are  that  over  the  past  9  years 
we  have  invested,  with  provisions  for  a 
return  of  this  investment  if  the  aircraft 
is  produced,  $864  million  in  this  program. 
In  addition,  industry  has  invested  $217 
million;  the  airlines  have  invested  $59 
million.  The  total  national  investment  in 
the  program  is  $1,140  million. 

The  committee  amendment  the  Senate 
will  shortly  vote  on  provides  authority 
to  spend  an  additional  $134  million  on 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  continu- 
ing the  program;  what  do  they  cost  in 
dollar  terms? 

If  the  program  is  terminated,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  pay  these  costs: 
$85  million  to  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric; $10  million  for  terminating  contrac- 
tual liabilitie.s;  $2  million  in  administra- 
tive costs;  and  $22  million  to  the  airlines 
as  repayment  of  downpayments  on  SST's. 

This  is  a  total  of  $119  million.  But  this 
is  not  all;  in  addition,  the  Government  is 
under  moral  obligation  to  return  $59  mil- 
lion to  the  airlines  which  they  advanced 
in  good  faith  for  development  of  the  two 
prototypes.  When  this  is  added  in,  the 
total  termination  cost  comes  to  $178 
million. 

The  issue  posed  and  the  alternatives 
posed  by  today's  vote  are  as  follows: 

First,  should  the  program  be  continued 
at  a  cost  of  $134  million;  or 

Second,  should  the  program  be  termi- 
nated at  a  cost  of  a  minimum  of  $119 
million,  or  a  more  realistic  cost  of  $178 
million? 

That  is  the  choice  facing  the  Senate. 

What  are  the  facts  on  employment? 

The  facts  are  that  if  this  program  is 
terminated.  13,000  American  scientists, 
engineers,  technicians,  and  workingmen 
will  be  out  of  jobs  tomorrow;  4,900  of 
these  people  work  for  the  Boeing  Co.  in 
my  State.  They  will  enter  a  labor  market 
already  staggering  under  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  18  percent.  They  will  join 
71,500  people  in  the  Seattle  area  who  are 
unemployed,  66,000  who  are  receiving 
welfare,  72,000  who  are  receiving  food 
stamps. 

Also,  6,700  of  the  p>eople  who  would 
lose  their  jobs  tomorrow  work  for  sub- 
contractors in  44  different  States;  1,400 
of  these  people  work  for  General  Electric. 

Should  the  Senate  fail  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  the  program,  I  would  anticipate 
that  by  next  week  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  opposed  the  program  will  be 
hearing  from  these  people.  They  will  be 
hearing  of  the  misery,  the  tragedy,  and 
the  insecurity  of  being  unemployed  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  stands  at  a  9- 
year  high  and  unemployment  nationally 
stands  at  6  percent. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  think  about  what  they  will  say  to 
these  American  men  and  women  \jefore 
they  vote  this  afternoon.  They  will  find 
little  comfort  in  the  discussions  of  "pri- 
orities" I  have  heard  to  date. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  tried  to  pooh-pooh  the  employ- 
ment picture.  They  have  tried  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  this  program 
does  not  affect  American  labor.  Some  of 
them  are  embarrassed  making  this  con- 


tention. Do  not  think  for  one  moment 
that  American  labor  is  not  concerned 
about  this  program. 

George  Meany  went  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  one  of  his 
rare  appearances  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  want 
to  read  from  his  testimony  before  the 
committee.  Tliis  is  what  he  said: 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issues  In  this  fight 
for  this  relatively  small  appropriation  go  far 
beyond  the  question  of  merely  keeping  the 
SST  alive. 

We're  not  merely  fighting  for  42.000  Jobs 
now  and  150.000  In  the  future.  We  are  fight- 
ing to  conserve  one  of  America's  moet  Im- 
portant Industries. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  handout.  We  are 
asking  Congress  to  fund  a  program  which 
win  not  only  keep  people  off  unemployment 
and  welfare  rolls  but  which  will  create  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  new  revenues. 

We  are  not  trying  to  make  work  for  work- 
ers, engineers,  technicians  and  scientists  In 
aerospace.  We  are  trying  to  insure  that  Amer- 
ica maintains  Its  technological  lead  In  lt« 
most  sophisticated  Industry. 

I  want  Senators  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  next  quotation,  because  Mr. 
Meany  is  fed  up  with  this  argument.  We 
have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the 
"Jet  set,"  as  if  the  civil  supersonic  trans- 
port is  something  to  take  care  of  the 
"silk  stocking"  crowd.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Meany  said: 

We  do  not  view  the  SST  as  a  "plaything  for 
the  international  Jet  set"  but  as  the  top  of  s 
product  line  that  can  help  to  stem  and  re- 
verse the  Nation's  dollar  drain. 

For  these  reasons,  the  APU-CIO  believes 
that  continued  development  of  the  SST  is  In 
the  national  Interest.  And  for  these  reasons 
I  urge  this  subcommittee — and  the  Senate — 
to  approve  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  our  colleagues 
have  come  up  with  all  kinds  of  rationali- 
zations about  this  program.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  is  minor  in  the  way  of  em- 
ployment. But  they  are  not  fooling  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coim- 
try — and  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr. 
Meany  feels  very  deeply  about  this,  and 
the  millions  of  people  who  are  in  or- 
ganized labor  feel  strongly  about  It.  They 
know  that  it  goes  way  beyond  this  par- 
ticular program,  because  if  it  Is  defeated, 
there  are  other  programs  that  will  soon 
be  the  target  for  similar  action. 

So  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that  by  voting  to  kill  this  program  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coimtry 
and  their  leaders  in  organized  labor  are 
being  fooled.  Labor  feels  very  strongly 
about  the  Jobs  and  the  technology  which 
are  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  thoughtful  people  who 
are  concerned  about  the  environment 
and  technology  assessment  cannot  help 
but  be  distressed  by  the  quality  of  the 
debate  on  this  program,  by  the  emotion- 
alism and  hysteria  which  has  prevailed, 
and  by  the  failure  to  address  the  real 
Issues  involved. 

The  SST  has  become  a  sjrmbol  for 
those  in  this  country  who  are  frustrated 
by  the  fact  that  science  and  technology 
have  not  solved  all  of  the  social  problems 
we  face.  The  reaction  ha.s  tended  to  be 
to  oppose  science  and  to  oppose  tech- 
nology. This  is  a  negative  attitude.  It 
does  not  solve  problems. 

I  deeply  regret,  Mr.  President,  that 
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real  environmental  problems,  real  prob- 
lems in  technology  assessment  do  not 
receive  the  attention  from  Congress, 
from  environmentalists  and  from  the 
media  which  has  been  given  to  the  SST. 
I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  so  easy  to 
marshal  support  to  oppose  a  program 
such  as  the  SST,  and  so  difficult  to  get 
any  support  for  undertaking  an  effort  to 
establish  critically  needed  environmental 
programs  such  as  a  national  land  use 
policy  or  a  national  program  for  tech- 
nology assessment. 

The  supersonic  transport  program  is  a 
program  to  build  two  prototypes.  No  one 
has  ever  claimed  the  prototypes  would 
have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  opponents  of  the  program 
have  constructed  a  "strawman"  to  attack. 
The  strawman  is  a  fleet  of  800  federally 
subsidized  SST's  which  fly  over  land 
causing  sonic  booms,  skin  cancer,  and 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  is  fiction.  It  is  not  honest  debate. 
It  does  not  reflect  well  on  the  policy 
amalysis  and  decisiormiaking  capability 
of  the  Senate. 

I  invite  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  environment  to  proceed  with  research 
and  development  of  this  program.  Let  us 
find  out  what  the  facts  are.  Let  us  base 
policy  decisions  on  facts  as  opposed  to 
hypothetical  assertions  and  emotional- 
ism. 

I  also  invite  my  colleagues  who  have 
recently  expressed  concern  about  en- 
vironment and  technology  assessment  to 
join  with  me  in  developing  a  national 
land-use  policy  which  influences  the 
quality  of  life  and  surroundings  in  every 
town,  city,  tmd  coimty  of  this  country. 

This  is  hard  work.  It  involves  basic 
legal,  institutional,  and  social  changes. 
It  will  receive  little  or  no  television  cov- 
erage. Few  people  will  write  about  it  in 
the  newspapers.  But,  development  of  a 
national  land-use  policy  is  without  ques- 
tion the  Nation's  No.  1  priority  if  we  are 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and  sur- 
roundings. 

In  this  field  there  are  no  strawmen 
arguments  to  assault:  there  will  be  no 
dramatic  confrontation,  no  easy  symbol 
of  public  frustration  to  heap  abuse  upon. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  12  years  since 
the  first  study  group  was  formed  within 
the  FAA  to  examine  technical,  economic, 
and  operational  aspects  of  commercial 
SST  development,  and  even  before  that 
our  aircraft  companies  were  studying 
SST  design  possiblilities  on  their  own. 
As  a  result  of  this  very  extensive  work, 
we  now  have  within  the  United  States  a 
tremendous  bank  of  data,  experience, 
design  information,  tooling,  mockups, 
and  hardware  that  only  awaits  the  final 
effort  to  bring  two  flying  prototypes  into 
being  and  to  reap  the  reward  of  actual 
flight  test  and  verification  of  these  most 
advanced  supersonic  cruise  aircraft  in 
the  world. 

If  we  stop  now,  if  America  says  "quit," 
what  do  we  get  from  this  tremendous 
investment  of  humeri  and  monetary  re- 
sources? In  truth,  I  am  afraid — very 
little.  A  major  loss,  of  course,  would  be 
the  disbanding  of  our  highly  skilled  and 
qualified  team  of  supersonic  aeronautical 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians. 
Without  these  people  the  mass  of  draw- 


ings, data,  mockups,  and  machines  would 
become  quite  academic  in  value.  Another 
loss  would  be  the  $1,140  million  national 
investment  already  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  supersonic  aircraft 
technology— $864  million  Federal,  $217 
million  industry:  $59  million  airlines.  A 
third  loss  would  be  the  forfeiture  of  all 
future  benefits — employment,  technol- 
ogy, balance  of  payments — that  would 
flow  from  an  eventual  production  of  a 
successful  supersonic  aircraft. 

If  the  program  is  canceled,  the  Gov- 
ernment would,  of  course,  own  all  the 
data,  patent  rights,  tools,  mockup.  and 
hardware  already  built,  but  the  worth  of 
all  this  rapidly  evaporates  If  we  disband 
the  men  and  women  who  have  developed 
the  essential  science,  technology  and 
hardware.  There  would  be  vast  losses  in 
all  the  other  areas  of  SST  expertise. 
These  include  titanium  technology,  ad- 
vanced aerodynamics,  automatic  flight 
control  systems,  environmental  control 
systems,  and,  of  course,  the  very  success- 
ful propulsion  system.  Here  we  have  the 
actual  fiight  test  status  engine  run- 
ning, and  already  the  specification  thrust 
and  fuel  consumption  values  have  been 
demonstrated  and  even  bettered.  Who 
can  use  this  engine?  It  represents  a  giant 
step  forward,  but  without  the  flying  pro- 
totypes to  power,  it  will  have  no  use. 
There  just  are  not  any  U.S.  aircraft  ad- 
vanced enough  to  use  it. 

This  is  a  grim  picture.  It  shows  a  colos- 
sal wasted  effort,  if  we  should  choose  to 
stop  short  just  when  the  goal  is  within 
sight.  If  the  program  is  terminated  we 
forfeit  all  chances  for  future  success  in 
an  outstanding  technological  achieve- 
ment that  could  bring  great  futiure 
benefits  to  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "yes."  to  support  continued  develop- 
ment of  this  important  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  making  a  mis- 
take that  we  will  regret  for  years  to  come 
if  we  cause  a  termination  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  will  cost  jobs,  technological  and 
almost  $200  million  to  liquidate  the 
termination  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  now  expired? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
now  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

BelUnon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 
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Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

B>Td.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 


Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

FiUbrlght 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 


TE 
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Hart 

Mclntyre 

Schweiker 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Scutt 

Hatfield 

Miller 

Smith 

HoUln^'S 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Hruska 

Montoya 

Spor.g 

IIUi;hes 

Moss 

Slennis 

Humphrey 

Musl'.le 

Stevens 

Inouye 

Nf-lson 

Stevenson 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Symlngiun 

Javits 

Pa.sl.jre 

Taft 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pearson 

Tulmadge 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Thurmond 

Long 

Percy 

Tower 

Mn-'nuson 

I'ruuiy 

Tunney 

Mansfield 

Pro.xmlre 

W'eicker 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Williams 

McClellan 

Riblcoir 

Young 

.McGee 

Roth 

McGovern 

Ha.xbe 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Bavh)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jordan  >  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundu 
is  absent  becaase  of  illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  Chair  to  state  the  question.  As 
I  imderstand  it,  the  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment; 
but  I  would  appreciate  a  ruling  from  the 
Chair.  As  I  imderstand  it,  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  committee  amendment  would  be 
a  vote  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  of 
$289  million. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. A  vote  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  be  in  favor  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
clarify  that.  Those  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  are  voting  for  the 
SST 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  "nay"  will  be  a 
vote  against  the  SST. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  committee 
amendment,  beginning  on  page  2.  line  5. 

Under  the  previous  order,  during  the 
yea  and  nay  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
clear  the  Senate  Chamber  of  all  aides  to 
Senators  who  have  not  been  specifically 
authorized  to  be  present. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  caution  the  gal- 
leries that  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
it  is  imperative  that  there  be  no  demon- 
strations or  any  evidences  of  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  galleries.  The  Chair 
hopes  that  the  galleries  will  cooperate  in 
this  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
take  any  further  action. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Bayh>  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 
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u:t   was  announced — yeas  46 

nays  51.  u.'^ 

follows ; 

[No.  30  Leg] 
YEA.S     46 

AUott 

Eastland 

Moss 

Bilker 

EUender 

Pearson 

Beail 

Kiinnln 

Kandulph 

Bellmon 

F(ing 

Sax  be 

Eenueli 

Gl.1  Jwater 

Srolt 

Bible 

Gravel 

Sparkman 

Boggs 

Gurney 

Stennis 

Brock 

Huiiin^s 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Symington 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Inouye 

Tall 

Cunnon 

Jacksi^n 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Long 

T;uirniond 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Curtis 

.Mathlas 

Young 

Dole 

MrClellan 

Dominlck 

.McGee 

NAYS — 51 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Allen 

Harris 

Nplson 

Anderson 

Hurt 

Puckwood 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Haifleld 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Percy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Case 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Chiles 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Cooper 

Mansfleid 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Smith 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Ervm 

.Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Tunney 

Gambrell 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Griffln 

Montoya 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Bayh 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Mundt 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
again  reminds  the  occupants  of  the  gal- 
leries that  under  the  ruJes  of  the  Senate 
demonstrations  are  prohibited  and  asks 
the  cooperation  of  the  galleries  in  this 
respect. 

On  this  vote,  there  are  46  veas  and  51 
nays.  The  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  (Mr. 
Buckley  » .  The  next  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  12.  change  "Sec.  2."  to  "Sec. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  we  may 
have  a  little  quiet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  final  passage.  The  yeas  and 
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nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Bayh  » ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnusonj  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan;  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator  from 
V/ashington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  '  Mr.  Gold- 
water »  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 94 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Muskie 

Allen 

Fong 

Nelson 

Allott 

Fulbrlght 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Gambrell 

Pas  tore 

Baker 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Beall 

Griffln 

PeU 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hart 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Brooke 

HoUings 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Spong 

Case 

Javits 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Tower 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

MiUer 

Williams 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Young 

EUender 

Montoya 

Ervln 

Moss 

NAYS— 1 
Long 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Bayh 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res,  468) 
was  passed. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE  1970 
REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  which  would  authorize 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the 


1970  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  "Developments  in  Aging:  1970." 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  84 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  additional  copies  of  Its 
1970  report  to  the  Senate,  entitled  "Devel- 
opments In  Aging — 1970". 

The  PRi:SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  By  having  the  addi- 
tional copies,  which  we  require,  printed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  regular  quantity, 
we  can  effect  a  saving  to  the  <3ovem- 
ment  of  almost  $2,000.  I  have  discussed 
this  action  with  the  acting  chairman  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Prouty)  of  the  Committee 
on  Rtiles  and  Administration;  and  in 
view  of  the  circumstances,  they  have 
agreed  to  interpose  no  objection  to  this 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  84)  was  agreed 
to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  announces  the  appointment  of 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
Fong',  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
( Mr.  Pearson)  .  The  Chair  also  armounces 
the  appointment,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon*  to 
be  a  member  of  the  same  Board. 


THE   196TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PAT- 
RICK HENRY'S  IMMORTAL  SPEECH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
himdred  and  ninety-six  years  ago  this 
week,  our  Nation  came  to  the  sticking 
point  of  its  flrst  constitutional  crisis.  As 
a  nation,  we  were  inchoate  and  un- 
formed. Our  Constitution  was  the  Con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain.  The  crisis 
was  whether  or  not  we  should  sever  our- 
selves from  the  constitution  of  the  moth- 
er land. 

The  voice  that  articulated  that  crisis, 
and  made  our  Nation  live  was  the  voice 
of  Patrick  Henry.  His  cry  was  the  im- 
mortal sentence. 

Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death! 

But  that  immortal  sentence  sometimes 
overshadows  the  long,  constitutional 
argument  which  Henry  proposed.  Nor  do 
we  pay  attention  to  the  fact  that  Henry 
well  imderstood  the  consequences  of  his 
argument.  If  we  wish  to  preserve  our 
constitutional  rights,  he  argued,  we  must 
fight — he  said : 
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\  regret  It  sir.  we  must  fight!  An  appeal 
to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is 
left  lis. 

Today  it  is  fashionable  in  seme  circles 
to  deride  our  pre^^ent  Constitution  and 
the  intentions  of  its  authors.  It  is  con- 
sidered ereat  sport  by  some  to  deride  the 
necessity  of  military  strength  to  prefect 
ourselves  and  to  protect  our  liberties. 
Tliere  is  talk  about  reversing  our  prior- 
ities, even,  as  though  it  were  possible  to 
give  our  liberties  second  priority. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  threat  more 
grave  than  that  faced  by  the  colonists, 
and  our  constitutional  rights  are  under 
attack  from  every  direction.  It  is  time, 
then,  to  recall  the  speech  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  to  recall  to  ourselves  that  the 
first  priority  is  to  liberty,  and  that  death 
is  the  only  alternative  of  honorable  men. 

Mr.  President.  Patrick  Henrys  speech 
was  made  at  the  Second  Virginia  Con- 
vention in  session  at  historic  St.  John's 
Church  in  Richmond.  That  body  was  no 
ordinary  political  gathering,  but  an  as- 
semblage that  included  men  who  had 
been  active  in  defending  their  just  rights 
as  British  subjects  against  usurpation. 
Among  them  were  such  leaders  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
and  Benjamin  Harrison;  Richard  Henry, 
Richard,  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee; 
Patrick  Henry,  and  George  Washington. 

Called  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  position  that  Virginia  should  take  in 
the  moimting  crisis,  the  convention  was 
di\1ded,  one  faction  desiring  to  postpone 
action  and  another  led  by  Patrick  Henry 
demanding  immediate  preparation  for 
supporting  New  England  patriots. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  him  as- 
serted thai  a  well  regulated  militia  is  the 
natural  strength  and  only  security  of  a 
free  government  and  directed  that  Vir- 
ginia be  immediately  put  into  a  state  of 
defense. 

Henry,  following  George  Washington. 
was  the  last  to  speak,  giving  the  world 
an  immortal  address  that  still  rever- 
berates among  free  peoples  in  all  con- 
tinents. 

I  think,  then,  that  it  would  be  worth 
our  while  to  listen  to  Patrick  Henry  ;> 
famous  speech  once  more,  and  to  put 
ourselves  back  into  that  famous  conven- 
tion as  Henry  rose  to  speak  as  follows: 

Mr.  Henbt.  No  man  thinks  more  highly 
than  I  do  of  the  patriotism,  as  well  as  abil- 
ities, of  the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who 
have  just  addressed  the  house.  But  different 
men  often  see  the  same  subject  In  different 
lights:  and.  therefore,  I  hope  It  will  not  be 
thought  dlsres{>ectful  to  those  gentlemen,  if 
entertaining,  as  I  do,  opinions  of  a  character 
very  opposite  to  theirs,  I  shall  speak  forth 
my  sentiments  freely,  and  without  reserve. 
This  Is  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  queetlon 
before  the  house  Is  one  of  awful  moment 
to  this  country.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider 
It  as  nothing  less  than  a  question  of  freedom 
or  slavery.  And  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject,  ought  to  be  the  freedom 
of  debate.  It«ls  only  In  this  way  that  we  can 
hope  to  arrive  at  truth  and  fulfill  the  great 
responsibility  which  we  hold  to  God  and  our 
country.  Should  I  keep  back  my  opinions  at 
such  a  time  through  fear  of  giving  offense 
I  should  consider  myself  gtiUty  of  treason 
toward  my  country  and  of  an  act  of  dis- 
loyalty toward  the  majesty  of  Heaven  which 
I  revere  above  all  »arthly  kings. 

Mr.  President,  it  la  natural  for  man  to  In- 
dulge m  the  Illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt 


to  shut  oiu-  eyes  against  a  painful  truth — 
and  listen  to  the  song  of  the  siren  till  she 
transforms  us  Into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part 
of  wise  men  engaged  In  a  great  and  arduous 
struggle  for  liberty?  Are  we  disposed  to  be 
of  the  number  of  those  who,  having  eyes, 
see  not,  and,  having  ears,  hear  not.  the 
things  which  so  nearly  concern  their  tem- 
poral salvation?  For  my  part,  whatever 
anguish  of  spirit  it  n:ilght"cost.  /  am  willing 
to  know  the  whole  truth;  to  know  the  worst 
and  provide  for  It. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided:  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence. I  know  of  no  way  of  Judging  the  future 
but  by  the  past.  And  Judging  by  the  past. 
I  wish  to  know  what  there  has  been  In  the 
conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last 
ten  years  to  Justify  those  hopes  with  which 
gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  solace  them- 
selves and  the  house?  Is  It  that  Insidious 
smile  with  which  our  petition  has  been  late- 
ly received?  Trust  It  not,  sir;  It  will  prove  a 
snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be 
betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this 
gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports 
with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover 
our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets 
and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and 
reconciliation?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so 
unwilling  to  be  reconciled  that  force  must 
be  called  In  to  win  back  our  love?  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves,  sir.  These  are  the  imple- 
ments of  war  and  subjugation — the  Ia.st  ar- 
guments to  which  kings  resort.  I  ask  gentle- 
men, sir,  what  means  this  mtwtial  array  If  Its 
purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submLsslon? 
Can  gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible 
nr-tlve  for  it?  Has  Great  Britain  anv  enemy 
Ir.  this  quarter  of  the  world  to  call  for  all 
this  .T^cumulatlon  of  navies  and  armies?  No 
sir,  she  has  none  They  are  meant  for  us: 
they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are 
sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those 
chains  which  the  British  Ministry  have  been 
so  long  forging.  .\nd  what  have  we  to  op- 
pose them?  Shall  we  try  argument?  Sir,  we 
have  been  trying  that  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Have  we  anything  new  to  offer  upon  the 
subject'  Nothing.  We  have  held  the  subject 
up  in  every  light  of  which  It  Is  capable;  but 
It  has  been  all  in  vain.  Shall  we  resort  to 
entreaty  and  humble  supplication?  What 
terms  shall  we  find  which  have  not  been 
already  exhausted?  Let  us  not.  I  beseech  you. 
sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer.  Sir.  we  have 
dine  everything  that  could  be  done  to  avert 
The  storm  which  is  now  coming  on.  We  have 
petitioned — we  have  remonstrated — we  have 
supplicated — we  have  prostrated  ourselves 
before  the  throne,  and  have  Implored  Its  In- 
lerpKDSltlon  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of 
the  ministry  and  Parliament.  Our  petitions 
have  been  slighted;  our  remonstrances  have 
produced  additional  violence  and  insult;  our 
supplications  have  been  disregarded:  and  we 
have  been  spurned,  with  contempt,  from  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after  these  things, 
may  we  Indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  hope.  It  we  wish  to  be  free — If  we  mean  to 
be  free — if  we  mean  to  preserve  Inviolate 
those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  we 
have  been  so  long  contending — If  we  mean 
not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  In 
which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and 
which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to 
abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  con- 
test shall  be  obtained — we  must  fight!  I  re- 
peat It.  sir.  we  must  fight!!  An  appeal  tn 
arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is 
left  us ! 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — un- 
able to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary 
But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be 
the  next  week,  or  the  next  year?  Will  It  be 
when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a 
British  gruard  shall  be  stationed  In  every 
house?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  Irresolu- 
tion and  inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the 
moans  of   effectual   resistance   by   lying  su- 


pinely en  our  backs,  arc!  hui;g,ng  the  delu- 
sive phantnm  of  Hope,  until  our  enemies 
shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot?  S;r.  we 
are  not  weak.  If  we  make  a  proptr  use  cf 
those  means  which  the  God  of  nitur?  hath 
placed  in  our  power.  Three  mlllloni  cf  people. 
armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty.  ;;nd  lii 
such  a  country  as  that  which  we  pos.=e.-s,  are 
invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemv 
can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall 
not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is  a  Jut.t 
God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions, and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight 
our  battles  for  U3.  The  battle,  sir  u  not  to 
the  strong  alone;  it  Is  to  the  \igilant,  the 
active,  the  brave  Besides,  sir.  we  h;ive  no 
election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire 
it.  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  can- 
test.  There  Is  no  retreat,  but  In  snbmis.slon 
and  slavery!  Our  chains  are  f')rg(d  their 
clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  rf  Bos- 
ton I  The  war  Is  ineviuible — and  let  It  come!! 
I  repeat  It,  sir.  let  It  come ! ! ! 

It  is  in  vain,  sir.  to  extenuate  the  matter. 
Gentleman  may  cry,  peace,  peace— but  there 
is  no  peace  The  war  Is  actually  begun.  The 
next  gr'Ie  that  sweeps  from  the  North  will 
bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms.  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field! 
Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that  gen- 
tlemen wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life 
so  clear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  chain.e  and  slavery?  Forbid  it. 
Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take:  but  as  for  me,  give  me 
liberty   or  give  me   death! 


EDITORI.AL  FROM  THE  AMERICAN 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  JOURNAL  CON- 
CERNING THE  LIBERAL  BIAS 
AGAINST  PROPERTY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  February  1971  i.^sue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  there  aopeared 
a  very  relevant  article  entitled  "Men 
and  Things:  The  Liberal  Bias  Against 
Property." 

Many  behavorial  scientists,  liberals 
and  reformers,  do  not  probe  property  re- 
lationships in  our  culture,  and  thus  are 
led  astray  by  several  false  assumptions. 
In  writing  this  article,  Mr.  Thomas  Shaf- 
fer makes  the  observation  that  most 
revolutionary  elements  and  liberals  have 
the  implied  wish  that  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  ownership  of  property  frorr 
the  personal  rights  of  man.  The  imp>os- 
.sibility  of  this  separation  is  ba?ed  on 
three  behavorial  theories  on  man's  own- 
ership of  things.  These  theories  point  out 
the  deep  concern,  involvement,  and  efTect 
that  property  has  upon  man's  personal- 
ity and  character. 

Last,  the  author  asserted  that  every 
person  should  have  enough  property  for 
guaranteeing  and  safeguarding  person- 
ality; for  dignified  labor;  for  sound  re- 
lationships with  those  he  loves;  and  for 
self-expression.  Most  people  .set  almost 
as  much  value  on  the  nonvocal  elements 
of  their  personalities  as  they  do  by  self- 
expression.  Every  reformer  ought  to  tr>' 
for  an  appreciation  of  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  people  he  proposes  to  re- 
form before  he  begins  his  reform.  Thus, 
anyone  who  proposes  to  be  a  revolution- 
ary should  realize  that  the  right  of  a 
man  to  own  and  enjoy  his  property  is  as 
great  as  his  right  to  gather  with  his 
neighbors  and  criticize  the  government. 
These  interesting  comments  deserve  the 
coiislderation  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  article  entitled  "Men  and 
Things:  The  Liberal  Bias  Against  Prop- 
erty," which  appeared  in  the  February 
1971  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Men  and  Things:  The  Liberal  Bias  Against 
Phopertt 

(By  Thomas  L.  Shaffer) 
Ownership  of  property  Is  as  prevalent  In 
human  society  as  taxes  and  government,  and 
almost  as  prevalent  as  sex.  Most  men  are 
more  concerned  with  their  possessions  and 
with  what  it  takes  to  acquire  and  protect 
them  than  they  are  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion. 

When  a  property  teacher  sets  out  to  learn 
about  the  human  facts  in  his  subject — If, 
for  instance,  he  wants  to  learn  about  the 
behavioral  aspects  of  the  law  of  the  dead 
(Wills,  trusts,  future  interests  and  death  tax- 
ation)— he  will  be  discouraged  by  the  fact 
that  psychological  literature  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  sex.  and  even  quite  a  bit  about 
death,  but  almost  nothing  about  property. 

There  are  a  couple  of  metaphysical  essays 
by  Jean-Paul  Sartre,'  and,  from  the  found- 
ers of  psychoanalysis,  the  theory  that  our 
concern  about  property  begins  at  the  potty 
chair.'  But  for  the  most  part  the  men  who 
have  been  most  Interested  In  studying  the 
human  spirit  have  not  been  concerned  about 
our  relationships  with  things.  There  may  be 
a  reason  for  that.  And  the  reason  may  be  use- 
ful for  our  profession,  which  necessarily  deals 
with  property  and  which  should  begin  to 
learn  what  It  cannot  learn  from  behavioral 
science. 

MOST    RZVOLtrriONAitlEB    ARC    NAIVZ    ABOtTT 
PROPEBTY 

Here  Is  a  guess:  The  most  revolutionary 
elements  in  our  society  are  naive  about  prop- 
erty. They  say,  as  William  Strlngfellow,  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  said  in  his  book  Dis- 
senter in  a  Great  Society: 

The  venerable  ideological  conflict  In  our 
society  between  those  who  regard  property, 
and  the  ownership  of  property,  as  the  moral 
basis  for  society  and  those  persuaded  that 
human  rights  must  have  precedence  in  the 
ordering  of  society  and  the  making  of  pub- 
lic policy  once  more  dominates  the  American 
scene.' 

Some  of  our  revolutionaries  (not  includ- 
ing Mr.  Strlngfellow)  say  that  banks  must 
burn  and  some  that  hotises  should  be  owned 
communally.  The  aspiration  Is  that  we  share 
our  burdens  and  our  benefits  and  forget 
about  ownership.  In  some  hard-to-get-at 
way  this  sentiment  Is  Implicit  In  the  com- 
munal spirit — the  let'8-get-together  ethic — 
of  the  coming  generation.  And  sMnethlng  like 
this  same  spirit  Is  Implicit  in  the  ideas  and 
sympathies  of  those  of  us  who  often  cheer 
at  the  Irreverence  of  the  coming  generation. 
This  Is  a  mildly  Utopian  Idea;  It  Is  prevalent 
in  the  literature  of  the  new  left  and  the  not- 
»o-new.  not-so-left,  and  It  suggests  a  liberal 
bias  against  property.  (If  the  word  "liberal" 
seems  bothersome,  substitute  "reformer's"  or 
even  "revolutionary's".  "Liberal"  Is  used  here, 
frankly,  to  provoke  annoyance.)  There  is  at 
least  the  implied  aspiration  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  separate  the  ownership  of  property 
from  the  rights  of  men.  Whatever  It  Is,  It 
seems  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  error  could 
make  a  difference.  More  to  the  present  point 
Is  that  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the  current 
liberalism  in  behavioral  science.* 

My  favorite  image  on  men  and  things  Is 
Humphrey  Bogart  on  the  African  Queen. 
fugging  down  that  fetid  jungle  river  with 
Catherine  Hepburn.  The  boat's  ancient  steam 
engine  Jammed  and  rattled  and  scattered  hot 
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steam,  and  Bogart  Jumped  up,  ran  to  the 
boiler  and  kicked  it.  And  the  boiler  worked 
again. 

Hepburn  asked  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  boiler,  and  Bogart  said  It  was  Jammed. 
Hepburn  asked  him  why,  and  Bogart  said. 
"I  left  a  screwdriver  in  It  one  day  when  I 
was  working  on  It.  and  the  screw  driver  jams 
a  valve."  Hepburn  asked  why  he  didn't  take 
it  apart  and  take  the  screwdriver  out.  And 
Bogart  said.  "I  could  do  that.  Miss,  but  I 
like  to  kick  her.  She's  all  I  got." 

You  cannot  talk  about  the  captain  of  the 
African  Queen  as  a  person  unless  you  are 
willing  to  talk  about  the  African  Queen  as 
an  extension  of  its  captain — as  part  of  his 
personality.  That  seems  obvious,  but  it  Is  an 
instinctive  Judgment  on  which  the  behavi- 
oral scientists  have  presented  no  data.  They 
have  defaulted  on  their  clear  duty  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  lawyers.  If  they  had  not 
failed  us — or  If  they  someday  propose  to  re- 
deem their  failure — what  might  be  the  be- 
havioral theories  on  man's  ownership  of 
things?  Here  are  three  ideas.= 

"I  Am  What  I  Have" 

First,  property  Is  something  I  am.  It  Is  a 
part  of  what  is  me.  Sartre  makes  a  theoreti- 
cal case  for  that  proposition: 

"The  quality  of  being  possessed  does  not 
Indicate  a  purely  external  denomination  .  .  . ; 
on  the  contrary,  this  quality  affects  Its  very 
depths.  .  .  .  This  Is  the  significance  of  primi- 
tive funeral  ceremonies  where  the  dead  are 
buried  with  the  objects  which  belong  to 
them.  .  .  .  The  corpse,  the  cup  from  which  the 
dead  man  drank,  the  knife  he  used  make  a 
single  dead  person.  The  desire  to  have  is  at 
bottom  reducible  to  the  desire  to  be  related 
to  a  certain  object  In  a  certain  relation  of 
being." 

"I  draw  the  collection  of  my  surroundings 
into  being  with  myself.  If  they  are  taken 
from  me,  they  die  as  my  arm  would  die  If  It 
were  severed  from  me." 

The  totality  of  my  possessions  reflects  the 
totality  of  my  being.  I  am  what  I  have." 

Property  personality  Is  a  common  thing  in 
the  law  of  succession — in  this  culture  and 
others.  Consider  the  astounding  respect  that 
Is  shown  for  the  wishes  of  a  dead  man  on  the 
disposition  of  his  property.  In  Tahiti,'  and  In 
Iowa  and  Kansas  for  that  matter,  one  reason 
a  man  makes  a  will  Is  In  order  to  prevent 
fights — because  his  survivors  will  not  resist 
what  he  wants  done  as  much  as  they  will 
resist  someone  else,  someone  who  lacks  the 
dead  man's  identification  with  the  property. 
Throughout  the  law  of  succession,  In  all  cul- 
tures, there  lingers  the  Idea  that  the  prop- 
erty Is  the  personality  of  the  dead  man. 
Property  Is  his  Immortality." 

■Try  that  thought  on  yourself.  Pretend  you 
are  going  on  a  long  trip,  a  trip  from  which 
you  may  never  return.  What  will  you  take 
with  you?  What  Is  the  most  valuable  thing 
you  own?  And  what  Is  the  most  significant 
thing  to  you  personally?  Can  you  tell  clearly 
where  you  end  and  the  things  on  your  take- 
along  list  begin?  •  Those  who  study  the 
dynamics  of  "total  Institutions" — ^prisons 
and  asylums — report  one  of  the  principal 
ways  to  maike  Inmates  docile  Is  to  take  away 
everything  they  own."  The  result  Is  not  only 
a  naked  man,  but  also  a  naked  personality. 
Justice  Holmes  said:  "A  thing  which  you 
have  enjoyed  and  used  as  your  own  for  a  long 
time,  whether  property  or  an  opinion,  takes 
root  In  your  being  and  cannot  be  torn  away 
without  your  resenting  the  act  and  trying 
to  defend  yourself,  however  you  came  by 
it."  " 

PEOPEHTY  IS  SOUETHINO  I  DO 

Property  Is  more  than  something  I  am. 
It  Is  also  something  I  do.  One  of  the  first 
signs  of  a  beginning  of  ownership  among 
primitive,  communistic  societies  Is  respect  for 
primary  rights  in  things  that  are  the  fruit  of 
labor.  Among  the  Yamana  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, for  Instance.  If  I  catch  a  whale,  the  blub- 


ber belongs  to  everyone  in  the  village.  But  I 
get  first  pick  and.  to  some  extent,  get  to 
choose  who  gets  second  and  third  pick." 
In  the  Semang  society  on  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, there  Is  no  ownership  of  land  or  build- 
ings, but  every  warrior  owns  his  own  poison 
tree.i»  The  Eskimos  of  Greenland  and  the 
Arctic  Slbe.-lans  recognize  almost  no  exclu- 
sive ownership,  but  If  you  want  to  learn  a 
spell  or  a  hunting  song  you  have  to  pay  the 
man  who  knows  It." 

In  each  of  these  Instances — and  in  the  case 
of  American  businessmen — property  Is  what 
I  do.  And  this  Is  true  beyond  consideration  of 
wealth.  I  asked  a  veteran  life  Insurance  un- 
derwriter a  couple  of  years  ago  about  his 
business  clients.  He  said  they  were  always 
greatly  conce-ned  about  what  would  happen 
to  their  businesses  when  they  died.  I  asked 
him  if  they  knew  how  much  tiielr  businesses 
were  worth,  and  he  said  they  usually  did  not. 

PEOPEKTY  IS  SOMETHING  I   USE 

Property  is  more  than  what  I  am  and  more 
than  what  I  do.  It  Is  also  something  J  use, 
and  there  are  three  radically  different  aspects 
of  property  as  use. 

Property  may  be  a  conduit  to  other  people; 
it  may  be  a  cornerstone  of  human  relation- 
ships. Freud  noticed  this  in  his  Psycho- 
pathology  of  Everyday  Life.'^  I  am  enjoying 
myself  at  your  house  but  have  to  leave,  and 
when  I  leave  I  forget  my  coat.  I  have  to  go  to 
the  office  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  resent 
it,  and  had  when  I  get  there  that  I  left  my 
keys  at  home.  My  things — coat  and  keys — are 
where  I  wish  I  were.  A  patient  of  Freud's  was 
having  trouble  with  his  wife;  she  gave  him  a 
book  and  he  misplaced  It.  Six  months  later 
their  relationship  improved,  and  the  patient 
found  the  book  in  some  obvious  place  in  his 
desk. 

It  has  usimlly  been  thought  that  primo- 
geniture, the  legal  system  under  which  prop- 
erty Is  inherited  by  an  eldest  son  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everyone  else,  Is  medieval  and  un- 
democratic. But  societies  that  have  observed 
primogeniture — Including  fairly  modern  so- 
cieties— are  often  prosperous.  This  comes 
about  because  the  central  family — father  or 
eldest  son — takes  care  of  everyone  else.  Prop- 
erty Is  used  to  keep  the  family  together  at 
least  as  much  as  the  family  Is  used  to  keep 
the  property  together." 

The  line  between  rights  in  things  and 
rights  in  persons  Is  functionally  obscure. 
Most  legal  systems  have  always  recognized 
rights  In  persons  as  a  species  of  property. 
The  levlrate — a  custom  under  which  a  widow 
is  given  to  her  husband's  brother — seems  a 
cruel  instance  of  that,  but  It  Is  not  really 
so  different  from  child  ownership,  or  even 
wife  ownership,  in  our  own  society."  Engels 
saw  this  connection;  he  wrote  that  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage  had  to  decline  with 
decline  In  the  institution  of  property.  The 
two  go  together — a  dogma  that  caused  great 
theoretical  turmoil  In  the  Soviet  Union  until 
Stalin  rejected  It." 

Property  is  something  I  use.  In  a  second 
sense,  as  a  significant  personal  expression  not 
otherwise  available  to  me.  There  is  a  custom 
among  one  tribe  of  Indians  in  Arizona,  for 
example,  that  everything  a  dead  man  ow-ns 
is  destroyed  when  he  dies.  Survivors  are 
afraid  of  the  dead;  they  want  solid  earth 
between  them  and  all  extensions  of  the  dead 
man — including  his  property  personality.'" 
We  all  know  carpenters  who  would  not  be 
who  they  are  without  wood  and  tools.  The 
only  ownership  recognized  in  many  primitive 
societies  Is  the  ownership  of  things  to  work 
with.  A  quaint  example  of  that  is  the  Hopi 
garden.  A  husband  may  own  the  garden,  and 
he  may  do  whatever  he  wishes  with  his  pro- 
duce as  long  as  he  Is  In  the  garden.  But  if 
he  brings  the  produce  Into  the  house— his 
wife's  house,  as  the  Hopi  see  it — the  produce 
doesn't  belong  to  him  anymore  and  only  his 
wife  is  allowed  to  give  It  away.-"" 

The  Idea  of  ownership  begins  when  self- 
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expression  with  property  requires  exclusive 
rights  In  It.  It  may  be  that  the  need  for  ex- 
clusive control  has  Important  psychological 
significance.  The  anthropologist  Rene  MiUon 
hit  upon  the  very  rude  beginnings  of  land 
ownership  among  the  Sierra  Populaca  of 
Mexico.  Those  people  were  Just  beginning  to 
permit  a  man  to  demand  exclusive  rights  In 
his  grove  of  coffee  trees — the  land  as  well 
as  the  trees.  They  had  recognized  for  a  long 
time  that  a  man  could  own  the  trees,  but 
only  recently  did  they  expand  this  idea  to 
the  land  itself.  And  the  apparent  explana- 
tion of  the  extension  Is  that  they  had  dis- 
covered that  they  could  grow  more  and  better 
coffee  that  way.  Mlllon  does  not  guess  at  the 
effects  of  this  transition  on  the  social  and 
physic  personality  of  the  coffee  grower.-'^ 

There  Is  a  third  sense  In  which  property 
Is  something  I  use,  and  that  Is  as  a  means 
of  assuming  and  protecting  power.  The  coffee 
trees  of  the  Sierra  Populaca  suggest  that  de- 
velopment. There  are  many  Instances  In  our 
own  history.  An  example  Is  the  use  of  land 
grants  In  the  United  States  and  In  Spanish 
America,  not  only  as  a  means  of  economic 
development,  but  as  a  means  of  solidifying 
power.  For  another  example,  the  English 
feudal  system,  from  which  our  law  of  prop- 
erty grew,  was  above  all  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment. "^ 

TBAKSMISSIONS  Of  STATUS  AND  PBOPEKTY 
AKE  IKSEPARABLE 

The  transmission  of  status — which  is  a 
symbol  of  power — and  the  transmission  of 
property  are  functionally  inseparable.  Titles 
and  positions  of  honor  Illustrate  that 
throughout  Western  history;  and  there  Is 
more  transmission  of  status  in  our  own 
culture  than  we  may  be  ready  to  admit. 
You  can  reflect  on  that  fact  as  you  run 
down  the  roster  of  names  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  societies  entirely  alien  to 
our  own,  the  transmission  of  corporate  mem- 
bership— In  clan  groups.  In  castes,  In  the 
primitive  equivalent  of  the  country  club — 
Is  property  used  to  assume  and  protect 
power. 

I  think  Mr.  Strlngfellow  and  reformers  of 
his  persuasion,  as  well  as  revolutionaries  who 
win  doubtlessly  be  Influenced  by  him,  make 
a  mistake  when  they  equate  the  assumption 
and  protection  of  power  with  property  owner- 
ship. And  the  mistake  may  lead  them  far 
beyond  anything  they  had  In  mind.  There 
is  a  kind  of  revolution  that  Is  callow  and 
therefore  unwittingly  Inhumane.  Successful 
revolutions — and  the  most  successful  of  all 
revolutions,  the  American  Revolution,  was 
designed  and  Implemented  by  lawyers — are 
built  on  a  healthy  respect  for  the  way 
people  are. 

Callow  revolutions  tend  to  unexpected 
catastrophe.  I  agree  with  Justice  Holmes  that 
"the  notion  that  with  socialized  property 
we  should  have  women  free  and  a  piano  for 
everybody  seems  to  me  an  empty  hum- 
bug".^ One  thing  every  reformer  ought  to 
try  for — on  pain  of  failure — is  an  apprecia- 
tion for  what  Is  most  Important  to  the  peo- 
ple he  proposes  to  reform. 

In  terms  of  national  policy,  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  way  people  are  and  the  way 
people  own  will  tend  to  support,  for  example. 
the  way  our  federal  tax  structure  has  grown 
up,  so  that  businessmen  are  taxed  just  this 
side  of  destroying  their  desire  to  own  more 
than  they  have.  And  death  taxes  are  kept 
Just  low  enough  so  that  a  man  does  not  lose 
all  hope  of  aggregating  status  and  power  and 
passing  It  along  to  his  children. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  American  welfare 
state — supported,  as  It  is.  by  taxing  policies 
that  take  realistic  account  of  the  way  peo- 
ple are — Is  that  every  household  should  have 
a  house.  Every  person  should  have  enough 
property  to  guarantee  and  safeguard  per- 
sonality: for  dignified  labor;  for  sound  re- 
lationships with  those  he  loves;  and  for  self- 
ezpresslon. 


Behavioral  scientists  don't  probe  prop- 
erty relationships  in  out  culture  because 
they  are  members,  by  and  large,  of  Mr. 
Stringfellow's  species  of  reformer.  The  trite 
l.ibel  f.sr  that  species  is  middle-class  liberal. 
Mlcldle-class  liberals  are  ambivalen'  ab:.i!t 
property.  They  are  comfortable  with  their 
things.  They  couldn't  get  along  without 
things.  But  .--ocla!  passions  and  consider-the- 
lllles-of-the-fteld  idealism  leave  one  some- 
how ashamed  of  ownership-  and.  especially, 
of  the  love  of  ownership. 

HYPOCRISY    OF    PROPERTY    IS    A    SORE    SPOT 

The  enlightened  American  liberal  has  come 
to  terms  with  his  sex  Impulses  and  even  has 
learned  to  live  with  anxiety  about  death — 
both  more  advertently,  and  more  efficiently, 
than  he  has  dealt  with  his  amblvalance  about 
the  comforts  of  property.  The  rebellious  kids 
have  some  pretty  useless  ideas  about  distri- 
bution of  property,  but  they  hit  a  sore  spot 
when  they  talk  to  their  elders  about  the 
hypocrisy  of  property. 

Middle-class  liberals  aside,  most  men  are 
more  concerned  with  their  things  and  with 
what  it  takes  to  acquire  and  protect  their 
things  than  they  are  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion. The  comparison  is  important  because 
self-expression — the  "flrstness  of  the  First" 
(.Amendment) — appears  to  be  a  sort  of  pri- 
mary, non-negotiable  value  among  the  vocal 
leaders  of  the  coming  generation,  and  even 
more  so  among  the  admirers  and  supporters 
they  have  In  the  command  generation.  But 
most  people  set  almost  as  much  store  by  the 
nonvocal  dimensions  of  their  personalities. 

All  of  us  are  more  Involved  in  our  things 
than  many  of  us  care  to  admit.  Anyone  who 
proposes  to  be  a  revolutionary  should  realize 
that,  as  Judge  Prettyman  said,  "The  right  of 
a  man  ...  to  warm  his  slippered  feet  before 
his  own  open  fireplace  is  as  great  as  his  right 
to  gather  with  his  neighbors  In  the  corner 
pub  and  cuss  the  government."" 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  SUPREME 
COURT  DECISIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
show  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger's 
leadership  is  slowly  but  surely  turning 
the  wheel  of  justice  back  into  an  orderly 
path.  In  May  of  1968  President  Nixon  set 
out  his  philosophy  on  the  Supreme  Court 
appointments.  The  President  said : 

The  President  could  not  and  should  not 
control  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  President  does  have 
some  effect  on  the  future  of  the  Court  be- 
cause of  his  prerogative  to  appoint  its  mem- 
bers. In  addition  to  getting  an  extremely 
qualified  man,  there  are  two  Important 
things  I  would  consider  In  selecting  a  re- 
placement to  the  Court.  First,  since  I  believe 
In  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  Supreoie 
Court's  role,  I  would  appoint  a  man  of  simi- 
lar philosophical  persuasion.  Second,  recent 
court  decisions  have  tended  to  weaken  the 
peace  forces  as  against  the  criminal  forces 
in  this  country.  I  would,  therefore,  want  to 
select  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  experienced 
and  versed  in  the  criminal  laws  and  Its 
problems. 

The  addition  of  only  two  Justices 
nominated  by  President  Nixon  has  given 
hope  that  the  Court  will  restore  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  to  our  citizens.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Justice  Burger  the 
Court  seems  to  be  taking  a  deliberate 
swing  toward  strict  constructionism. 

A  recent  instance  was  the  so-called 
Harris  case,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
began  to  undercut  the  impact  of  the 
notorious  Miranda  decision.  In  the 
Miranda  case,  the  Warren  Court  had 
ruled  that  confessions  obtained  from 
suspects  without  informing  them  that 
they  could  have  a  lawyer  present  were 
inadmissible  as  evidence.  As  a  result  of 
this  technicality,  uncounted  numbers  of 
confessed  criminals  were  set  free  to  prey 
upon  society. 

Until  recently,  the  High  Court  has  ad- 
hered to  a  strict  prohibition  against 
allowing  Miranda-type  confessions  to  be 
used  against  defendants  in  criminal 
trials,  but  the  Harris  case  closed  the  door 
on  the  heretofore  unchecked  use  of  per- 
jury by  defendants  in  criminal  trials. 
While  this  decision  was  called  monstrous 
by  a  member  of  the  liberal  dissent,  the 
Chief  Justice  duly  noted  that  to  rule 
otherwise  would  be  to  allow  an  accused 
to  confess  fully  to  a  murder  and  lead  the 
police  to  the  body,  yet  deny  it  all  on  the 
witness  stand  under  the  guise  of  consti- 
tutional rights. 

The  new  decision  in  the  Harris  case 
has  not  yet  faced  the  Issue  of  the  Mir- 
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anda  doctrine  squarely.  Yet  Chief  Justice 
Burger  delivered  the  opinion  that  state- 
ments taken  without  a  lawyer  present 
could  be  used  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
credibility  of  an  accused  person's  testi- 
mony in  a  cross-examination.  This  doc- 
trine goes  back  to  one  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  cross-examination  which  had 
formerly  been  fully  established  in 
Anglo-American  jurisprudence. 

The  difficulties  faced  by  the  Chief 
Justice  are  evident  in  the  vicious  way  in 
which  this  slight  change  for  the  better 
was  attacked  by  liberals.  Both  the  dis- 
sent by  Justice  Brennan  and  attacks  by 
leftwing  newspapers  seem  designed  to 
exaggerate  the  issue  of  real  reform  of 
Hie  Miranda  doctrine.  For  several  years, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  accept 
any  more  cases  which  might  bring  a 
challenge  to  the  Miranda  rule.  Yet  last 
week,  four  Justices,  the  required  num- 
ber, voted  to  take  up  such  a  challenge. 
Thus  we  can  expect  another  ruling  on 
the  Miranda  doctrine  later  this  year  or 
early  next  year. 

Another  indication  of  the  Courfs 
straight-thinking  came  recently  in  a  de- 
cision holding  that  home  visits  with  re- 
cipients of  aid  to  fEunilies  with  depend- 
ent children  were  not  unreasonable. 
Speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  Court, 
Justice  Blackmun  compared  the  public 
to  a  person  dispensing  a  private  charity, 
saying  that  they  both  have  an  interest 
in  and  expect  to  know  how  charitable 
funds  are  utilized  and  put  to  work.  He 
concludes  that  as  long  as  the  means  of 
securing  that  interest  are  gentle,  of  lim- 
ited extent  and  of  practical  considera- 
tion, then  they  are  not  imreasonable  in 
the  fourth  amendment's  sense  or  any 
other  sense. 

Justice  Douglas  was  left  standing 
alone  in  left  field  recently  when  the 
Court  handed  down  the  8-to-l  decision, 
which  held  that  to  qualify  as  a  con- 
scientious objector,  one  must  oppose  par- 
ticipating in  all  wars  and  not  merely  op- 
pose participating  in  a  particular  war. 
Still  in  another  moderating  decision,  the 
Court  slapped  the  hands  of  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  for  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence with  State  courts 

Nevertheless,  the  margin  for  reform 
is  often  narrow.  If  the  four  Justices  who 
voted  to  take  up  the  Miranda  rule  again 
vote  for  reform,  one  more  will  be  needed 
to  carry.  President  Nixon  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  fill  another  vacancy 
on  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  this  precarious  situa- 
tion was  illustrated  most  recently  when 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  4-to-4  tie,  voted 
to  let  stand  a  lower  court  decision  ban- 
ning a  pornographic  film  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Thus  the  Court  struck  a  blow 
for  decency.  But  it  was  most  significant 
that  one  of  the  Justices  absented  himself 
from  participating  in  the  case.  This  in- 
dividual was  Justice  Douglas. 

The  reason  Justice  Douglas  did  not 
participate  was  a  conflict  of  interest.  It 
is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Justice 
has  received  financial  compensation  from 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  pomogra- 
Phers,  including  the  very  distributor  of 


the  pornographic  film  in  question.  Plain- 
ly, he  could  not  take  part  in  an  action 
against  a  man  with  whom  he  had  been 
financially  involved. 

Thei-efore,  we  are  faced  with  a  strange 
contradiction.  If  Justice  Douglas  had 
participated,  we  might  assume  that  the 
pDrnography  conviction  would  have  been 
overturned.  Yet  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Maryland  to  legislate  against  por- 
nography have  been  upheld  only  be- 
cause one  of  the  Justices  himself  was 
irtiplicated  in  the  business  activities  of 
the  pornographers. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  type  of  constitutional 
thinking  which  has  earmarked  the 
Burger  Court  in  recent  decisions.  Con- 
tinuity and  public  support  is  being  en- 
forced with  each  decision.  The  Court  is 
not  dramatically  vacillating  from  deci- 
sion to  decision,  but  is  putting  a  gentle 
rhumb  on  the  scales  of  justice.  This  has 
created  a  pause  in  the  Court's  race  to- 
V.  ard  the  chaos  created  by  the  loose  ends, 
confusion  and  bitterness  that  the  War- 
ren Court  left  in  the  wake  of  each  de- 
cision. Out  of  this  pause  may  come  a 
broad  scale  reexamination  of  all  the 
problems  with  which  the  Supreme  Court 
i.s  concerned. 

The  Court's  recent  decisions,  even 
more  tlian  showing  a  swing  to  the  right, 
indicate  that  President  Nixon  is  build- 
ing a  court  made  of  the  "caretakers  of 
the  Constitution  and  ser\'ants  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  superlegi  Jators  with  a  free 
hand  to  impose  their  social  and  political 
viewpoints  upon  the  American  people." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  John  P.  MacKen- 
zie  entitled  "Precedent-Upsetting  Rul- 
ings Give  Court  a  Nixon  Stamp,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  1  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Supreme  Court  Gradually  Mov- 
ing to  the  Right"  by  Lyle  Denniston 
which  appeared  in  the  February  28  is- 
.sue  of  the  Evening  Star,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.   1,   1971] 

Precedent-Upsetting  Rulings  Give  Court  a 

Ndcon  Stamp 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

If  ever  it  seemed  that  President  Nixon 
had  made  his  mark  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  was  last  week. 

On  two  successive  days  the  court  handed 
down  decisions  cutting  deeply  Into  prece- 
dents of  recent  years.  No  holding  of  the  War- 
ren Court  was  directly  reversed,  but  founda- 
tions were  shaken. 

Rumblings  from  the  week's  output  of  20 
decisions  Indicated  strongly  that  further 
shakeups  in  the  law  are  on  the  way,  spurred 
by  the  votes  of  the  Nixon  appointees,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  and  Associate  Jus- 
tice Harry  A.  Blackmun. 

On  Tuesday,  the  court  proclaimed  a  re- 
birth of  "Our  Federalism"  and  told  federal 
judges  to  keep  their  hands  off  criminal  cases 
In  the  state  courts  except  In  the  most  pro- 
vocative circumstances. 

Then  on  Wednesday,  Burger  casually  re- 
leased his  first  majority  opinion  of  his  sec- 
ond term,  a  5-to-4  decision  that  opened  a 
gaping    hole    In    the    confession    rules    laid 


down  in  the  much -disputed  1966  case  of 
MiraiJda  v.  Arizoiia. 

After  18  months  of  inconclusive  maneu- 
vering among  the  court's  factions,  the  mes- 
sage suddenly  was  this:  The  conservatives 
ure  ready  to  deliver  some  major  results.  P*ur- 
thermore,  important  movements  In  the  con- 
servative direction  can  Idc  made  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  directly  repudiating 
past  rulings. 

The  "Our  Federalism"  and  criminal  cases 
were  not  the  only  signals  of  change.  Black- 
mun delivered  an  opinion  which  took  pains 
to  point  that  the  court  was  not — that  Is, 
not  now — reexamining  a  5-to-3  decision  of 
June.  1969,  expanding  servicemen's  rights 
to  civilian  triJils. 

And  in  a  seiies  of  decisions  involving  the 
priwer  of  states  to  inquire  into  the  charac- 
ter and  beliefs  of  applicants  for  the  bar.  the 
majority  stressed  repeatedly  that  it  was 
hostile  to  broadside  attacks  on  the  bar  ex- 
aminers' rules  and  preferred  to  review  tiie 
crjmplaints  of  individual  lawyers. 

Not  long  ago  the  high  court  was  very 
receptive  to  attacks  agalrut  a  law  "on  its 
face"  and  was  quick  to  strike  down  many 
of  them  because  of  their  potential  for  in- 
timidating pe<jple  out  of  exercising  their 
rights  of  free  speech  and  association. 

Some  of  these  signals  of  change  were 
transmitted  by  language  telling  the  bar  and 
the  public  that  the  court  was  merely  refusing 
to  go  one  step  further  than  required  by  a 
prior  decision.  Such  are  the  dynamics  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  that  the  refusal  to 
expand  on  prior  rulings  can  start  the  law 
traveling  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Burger  did  not  come  to  the  court  with  a 
reputation  as  a  scholar  in  the  field  of  fed- 
eralism, which  to  the  Judiciary  means  the 
proper  relationship  between  federal  and  state 
courts.  The  tJ.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Wash- 
ington, where  Burger  served  for  13  years, 
handles  masses  of  cases  Involving  the  federal 
government  but  is  unique  among  the  federal 
appellate  courts  In  the  small  number  of 
federal-state  problems  that  reach  It. 

However.  Burger  has  made  clear.  In  wide- 
ranging,  off-the-bench  speeches,  how  deeply 
he  desires  a  reduction  in  federal  court  case- 
loads. 

By  contrast.  Burger  Is  a  veteran  of  combat 
over  the  use  of  Incriminating  statements 
obtained  illegally  from  suspects  In  police 
custody.  He  labored  in  the  court  of  appeals 
to  limit  the  impact  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
1957  decision,  Mallory  v.  United  States,  a 
forerunner  of  Miranda. 

Over  a  dissenter's  protest  that  the  result 
was  "monstrous,"  Burger  held  that  Illegally 
obtained  statements,  which  could  not  be 
used  the  prosecutor's  basic  case,  may  be 
used  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  a  de- 
fendant who  takes  the  stand. 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  opinion.  Burger 
cast  doubt  on  the  court's  policy,  dating  back 
50  years  and  more,  of  excluding  evidence  that 
authorities  have  obtained  illegally.  With 
none  of  the  majority  justices  Indicating  the 
contrary,  Burger  said  he  was  only  "assum- 
ing" that  the  policy  had  validity  before  go- 
ing on  to  say  that  It  would  not  be  employed 
In  the  ca^e  at  hand. 

To  many  observers  It  Is  too  early  to  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  "turned 
around."  Administration  officials,  for  exam- 
ple, won't  feel  secure  until  there  are  nine 
Burgers  and  Blackmuns. 

There  still  is  much  momentum  in  the  civil 
rights  area — at  least  untU  the  court  rules 
on  school  busing — that  hasn't  been  com- 
pletely halted.  Among  the  five-member 
majority  of  Wednesday  there  are  three  Jus- 
tices, John  M.  Harlan,  Potter  Stewart  and 
Byron  R.  White,  who  sometimes  take  turns 
crossing  over  to  vote  for  the  defendant's 
claimed  rights.  But  there  Is  much  uncer- 
tainty, drift,  and  change. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  28.   1971) 

SfpaEME  CoLET  Gradually   Moving  to  the 

Right 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Perceptibly  and.  so  far.  rather  quietly,  the 
"Burger  court"  Is  edging  away  from  the 
"Warren  court." 

It  Is  the  sort  of  gradualism  that  Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black,  who  has  been  on  the  Supreme 
Court  under  five  chief  Justices,  calls  Just 
another  historic  wave — sometimes  rising, 
sometimes  falling. 

And  it  is  the  kind  of  modest  change  that 
haa  led  President  Nixon  and  Atty.  Gen.  John 
N.  Mitchell  to  limit  their  public  praljse  to 
the  work  of  the  two  Justices  they  chose, 
making  no  claims  that  they  have  won  over 
the  court. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  and  Justice 
Harry  A.  Blackmum,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion appointees,  are  making  a  difference.  But 
it  Is  as  true  now  as  It  has  been  for  years 
that  there  are  three  other  Justices  who  make 
more  difference. 

The  men  who  are  still  pivotal  are  Black 
and  Justice  Potter  Stewart  most  of  the  time, 
and  Justice  John  M.  Harlan  some  of  the 
time. 

It  is  they  who  move  between  the  fairly  solid 
blocs  of  the  court,  swinging  the  result  with 
them. 

So  far  this  term,  they  have  been  taking  the 
court  with  them  In  a  fairly  steady,  but  un- 
spectacular, move  away  form  the  liberal  trend 
that  was  nearly  coiiistant  when  Earl  Warren 
was  chief  Justice. 

LIBERALS    DISSENT 

One  clear  Indication  that  this  is  the  way 
the  court  is  moving  Is  that,  more  often  than 
not,  the  results  in  key  cases  have  led  Justices 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  William  O.  Douglas 
and  Thurgood  Marshall  to  dissent.  They  are 
the  core  of  the  liberal  bloc,  the  committed 
members  of  the  old  "Warren  court"  majority 
that  often  had  as  many  ae  six  votes,  and 
sometimes  seven. 

Black  was  routinely  a  member  of  that  bloc 
In  the  past,  and  he  still  is  likely  to  side  with 
It  frequently.  When  Brennan,  Douglas  and 
Marshall  have  been  able  to  attract  a  fourth 
vote  to  their  side  this  term,  It  usually  has 
been  Black's. 

The  four  were  together  In  dissent  In  5-4 
rulings  on  the  power  of  prosecutors  to  make 
some  use  In  criminal  trials  of  unconstitution- 
ally obtained  confessions,  the  duty  of  new 
lawyers  to  take  a  pledge  of  loyalty,  the  right 
of  suspects  to  be  free  from  prosecution  If  they 
agree  to  give  a  grand  Jury  evidence,  and  the 
power  of  prosecutors  to  use  some  "hearsay" 
testimony  during  a  trial. 

Except  for  the  decision  approving  lawyers" 
loyalty  oaths,  each  of  those  results  by  the 
ave-man  majority  marked  a  change — even  If 
occasionally  subtle — from  results  that  the 
Warren  court  majority  had  announced. 

TROTTBLB    HOLDING    JTJBTICK    BLACK 

But  the  Brennan-'Douglas-Marshall  group- 
ing has  had  some  trouble  holding  Black  on 
a  handlul  of  Important  Issues.  They  lost  him. 
lor  example,  on  mandatory  home  visits  by 
welfare  inspectors,  Congress'  powers  to  over- 
turn the  voting  age  laws  of  the  states,  and 
removal  of  any  real  chance  to  wipe  out  a 
guilty  plea  once  given. 

The  actions  by  Black,  the  oldest  Justice, 
on  the  voting  age  issue  gave  a  good  indica- 
tion of  how  crucial  his  vote  can  be.  Black 
voted  with  four  Justices  to  hold  that  Congress 
could  reduce  the  voting  age  for  federal  elec- 
tions, but  then  switched  and  voted  with  four 
different  men  to  rule  that  Congress  could 
not  touch  age  laws  for  state  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

Stewart  f>erformed  a  similar  feat.  Just  the 
other  day.  when  the  court  was  ruling  on 
loyalty  screening  of  lawyers  seeking  licenses 
to  practice.  He  helped  form  a  flve-man  ma- 


jority ill  favor  of  a  carefully  limited  loyalty 
oath,  but  turned  around  to  Join  the  liberal 
bloc  in  striking  down  unlimited  probing  into 
a  lawyers'  associations. 

Stewart  is  most  often  ready  to  vote  with 
the  conservative  side.  There  is  an  exception, 
however:  almost  any  case  on  the  First 
Amendment  as  it  applies  to  the  rights  of  the 
press  and  the  rights  of  sellers  and  exhibitors 
of  literature  or  Alms  which  some  prosecutor 
deems  obscene.  Stewart  would  provide  more 
constitutional  protection  than  any  member 
of  the  court  except  Black  and  Douglas,  who 
want  total  protection. 

the  "burger  bloc" 

At  this  halfway  point  in  the  current  court 
term,  Harlan's  occasionally  pivotal  role  la 
more  potential  than  actual.  His  record  In  the 
past  suggests  that  he  may  be  drawn  over  to 
the  side  of  the  old  "Warren  bloc,"  and  at 
least  a  few  times  this  term  he  has  seemed 
strongly  tempted.  At  the  least,  he  is  not  firm 
as  an  ally  of  the  new  conservative  bloc  Bur- 
ger is  drawing  together,  although  he  has  been 
with  that  group  on  most  crucial  Issues  this 
term. 

The  "Burger  bloc"  Includes,  as  its  most 
loyal  adherent,  Blackmun.  The  Associated 
Press  log  on  this  term's  work  so  far  shows 
that  Blackmun  has  voted  with  Burger  45  out 
of  47  times.  The  two  exceptions  were  not  slg- 
niflcant. 

Almost  as  often,  the  bloc  has  been  able  to 
claim  the  vote  of  Justice  Byron  R.  White.  He 
abandoned  Burger  and  Blackmun  on  the  key 
decision  about  voting  age  and  shared  the 
views  of  Brennan,  Douglas  and  Marshall  that 
Congress  could  let  18-year-olds  vote  In  all 
elections. 

Burger  and  Blackmun  have  felt  driven  to 
strong  dissent  only  once  so  far  this  term,  on 
the  power  of  federal  courts  to  strike  down 
state  laws  when  state  courts  had  been  given 
no  chance  to  rule  first. 

That  fact,  plus  the  over-all  record  which 
shows  that  only  four  major  decisions — at 
most — produced  5-4  splits,  indicates  that  the 
conservative  sector  on  the  bench  Is  at  least 
comfortable  if  not  In  full  command. 

MAJOR     DECISIONS     AHEAD 

But.  the  court  Is  not  even  half  through 
with  major  controversy.  Aside  from  the  voting 
rights,  loyalty  oath  and  confessions  rulings, 
its  work  so  far  is  short  of  the  rank  of  major 
landmaj-ks. 

It  has  more  than  60  other  cases  approach- 
ing decision,  and  many  of  them  seem  sure 
to  reach  that  rank.  Between  now  and  the 
planned  adjournment  date  of  June  7,  the 
court  will  act  on  the  practical  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  desegregate  schools,  the 
power  of  Juries  In  death  penalty  cases,  the 
right  of  parochial  schools  to  get  public  funds, 
the  freedom  of  adults  to  see  dirty  movies  or 
buy  dirty  books  If  they  wish,  the  scope  of  fed- 
eral eavesdropping  authority,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  youths  to  pick  the  kind  of  wars 
they  would  agree  to  fight  as  draftees. 

Already  well-splintered  on  what  It  has  done 
up  to  now.  the  first  term  of  a  full  court  un- 
der Burger  is  likely  to  satisfy  Black's  public 
plea  for  dissent  because  it  is  supposedly  a 
good  thing.  Before  June,  however.  It  may 
reach  a  point  against  which  even  he  argued: 
when  dissents  are  so  strong  that  "the  court 
sounds  like  a  crackling  bunch  of  chickens, 
and  no  one  can  hear  anyone's  voice." 


RESPONSIBLE  JOURNALISM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate  when  professional 
journalists  publish  a  column  which  ma- 
ligns the  good  name  and  reputation  of 
a  dedicated  public  servant.  Responsible 
journalism  requires  that  accusations 
against  individuals  be  checked  out  thor- 
oughly for  accuracy.  To  print  charges 


without  ascertaining  the  truth  is  un- 
fair to  the  individuals  who  have  been 
attacked,  and  reflects  poorly  on  the 
competence  of  the  columnists,  when  the 
accusations  are  subsequently  refuted. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  South  Carolina 
held  a  primary  on  February  20,  and  two 
well-known  columnists,  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  attacked  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Party  lead- 
ership for  an  alleged  conspiracy  to 
prevent  blacks  from  participating  in 
this  primarj'.  The  column  was  a  serious 
charge  against  a  number  of  individuals 
of  both  parties,  and  Evans  and  Novak 
should  not  have  published  it  unless  cer- 
tain of  its  accuracy. 

Mr.  President,  these  ridiculous  charges 
have  been  answered  very  effectively  by 
news  articles  and  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  South  Carolina  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Some- 
one Has  Sandbagged  Columnists  Evans, 
Novak, '  which  appeared  in  the  March  9 
issue  of  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C;  an 
article,  published  in  the  March  5  issue 
of  the  News  and  Courier,  of  Charleston, 
S.C;  another  article  by  Jack  Leland, 
pubUshed  in  the  March  11  issue  of  the 
Charleston  Evening  Poet,  Charleston, 
S.C;  an  article  by  Barbara  Williams, 
published  in  the  March  14  issue  of  the 
News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.C; 
and  the  Evans-Novak  column,  entitled 
"Status  Quo  Suits  South  Carolina  GOP," 
which  appeared  in  the  March  3  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

[Prom  the  State  (Columbia,  S.C.) 
Mar.  8,  1971] 

Someone    Has    Sandbagged   Columnists 
Evans.  Novak 

Two  of  our  columnists,  the  team  of  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  recently 
leveled  charges  of  the  most  serious  nature  at 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
First  District.  With  the  same  brush,  they  like- 
wise tarred  the  entire  GKDP  state  executive 
committee  and  a  number  of  First  District 
Democrats. 

Let  this  much  be  made  clear  at  the  outset: 
the  charges.  In  our  opinion  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  persons  most  familiar  with  the  First 
District  congressional  race,  are  wholly  ficti- 
tious. Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak,  it  is  quite 
plain,  have  been  sandbagged  by  someone 
with  a  smarting  political  grudge. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Edwards,  the  result  is  es- 
pecially regrettable,  becaiise  he  was  singled 
out  by  name  and  unfairly  portrayed  as  a  "far 
right  conservative  dentist"  with  strong  back- 
ing from  the  John  Birch  Society.  By  virtue 
of  this  kooklness,  the  columnists  stressed,  he 
and  other  "right  wing  Republicans"  con- 
spired with  "conservative  Democrats"  in  the 
First  District  to  frighten  black  voters  away 
from  the  February  20  Republican  primary 
The  means  selected  was  a  law.  hurriedly 
passed,  requiring  voters  In  the  OOP  primary 
to  have  their  registration  certificates 
stamped — a  partisan  Identification  thst 
blacks  in  a  strongly  Democratic  district  pre- 
sumably would  avoid. 

This  rendition  contains  Just  enough  truth 
to  sound  convincing.  Dr.  Edwards  Is  a  den- 
tist and  he  is  conservative  and  a  law  w»s 
passed  requiring  registration  cards  to  be 
stamped.  There  the  truth  ends  and  the  fairy 
tale  begins.  Dr.  Edwards  also  happens  to  b* 
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a  decent  and  intelligent  man  whose  attitude 
on  matters  of  race  and  Ideology  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Novak  only  think  they  under- 
stand. As  for  the  st&mplng  law.  It  was  passed 
for  the  obvious  reason:  South  Carolina  does 
not  require  registration  by  party  aflSIlatlon, 
and  the  law  was  necessary  to  protect  against 
double  balloting. 

It  Is  the  implicit  charg^e  of  racism  that  is 
most  galling  to  those  piersons  familiar  with 
Dr.  Edwards'  record.  At  a  time  when  most 
Charleston  dentists  received  Negro  patients 
after  hours.  Dr.  Edwards  was  a  conspicuous 
exception:  his  patients,  black  and  white,  got 
equal  treatment.  The  first  two  Negroes  ad- 
mitted to  the  South  Carolina  Dental  Asso- 
ciation were  admitted  under  his  sponsor- 
ship. These  examples  are  characteristic. 

In  mitigation.  It  ought  to  be  said  that 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  are  hon- 
orable men  also  and  conscientious  Journal- 
ists. Their  offense  lies  in  having  seemingly 
relied  upon  misinformation  supplied  by  a 
person  or  persons  with  more  of  a  grudge  than 
a  grasp  of  the  facts. 

One  thing  more:  Dr.  Edwards,  campaign- 
ing in  a  Democratic  district  against  a  Dem- 
ocrat with  a  famous  and  vote-getting  given 
name,  may  Indeed  "lose  overwhelmingly." 
as  Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak  predict  will  be 
the  case  on  April  27. 

But  this  Is  something  for  the  voters  to 
decide.  If  such  be  their  decision,  let  us  hope 
that  it  is  made  on  the  basis  of  something 
more  substantial  than  bogeymen  conjured 
up  out  of  the  whole  cloth. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier.  Mar.  5,  1971] 

Solons  CRmcAL  or  Article:    Charges 
Elkction  Conspiracy 

CoLTTMBiA. — An  article  which  charged  that 
Democrats  and  Republicans  conspired  to  dis- 
courage blacks  from  voting  In  a  Republican 
congressional  primary  drew  angry  retorts 
Thursday  In  both  houses  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature. 

Washington-based  columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  said  in  a  syndicated 
column  "the  Republican  far  right  and  dom- 
inant conservative  Democrats"  pushed  a  bill 
through  the  leglslattire  which  required  that 
the  registration  certificates  of  persons  vot- 
ing In  the  1st  District  primary  be  stamped. 

The  law,  approved  by  the  legislature  three 
days  before  the  GOP  primary  on  Feb.  20.  was 
passed  on  the  claim  that  it  was  needed  to 
prevent  persons  voting  in  the  Republican 
primary  from  voting  again  In  the  Democratic 
primary  Feb.  28. 

However,  the  Evans-Novak  article,  printed 
In  the  Columbia  State  and  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server, said  It  was  aimed  at  discouraging 
blacks  from  taking  part  in  the  Republican 
nominating  process.  The  columnists  said 
black  ministers  In  Charleston  had  warned 
their  congregations  that  those  who  voted  In 
the  Republican  primary  could  be  Identified 
because  of  their  stamped  registration  cer- 
tificates and  the  dominant  Democrats  might 
reuilate  politically. 

Sen.  Robert  Scarborough,  D-Charleston, 
said  the  "two  northern  reporters"  were  guilty 
of  a  "complete  falsehood"  and  that  publica- 
tion of  the  article  "Is  carrying  freedom  of  the 
press  too  far." 

In  the  House.  Rep.  Robert  L.  McFadden, 
D-York.  and  Rep.  Arnold  Goodsteln,  D- 
Charleston,  also  called  the  article  "totally 
false." 

Also  denouncing  the  article  as  "an  absolute 
fabrication"  was  C.  Kenneth  Powell  of  Co- 
lumbia, chairman  of  the  State  Republican 
Party. 

Sen.  Scarborough  said  the  article  "con- 
demned, criticized  and  attempted  to  try  this 
honorable  General  Assembly"  for  pasalns  the 

stamping  bUl. 

He  questioned  whether  "our  press  has  the 
right  to  publish  complete  falsehoods." 


Scarborough  said  some  time  ago  when  he 
sponsored  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  advertising 
of  X-rated  movies,  "I  was  besieged  by  news- 
papers yelling  about  freedom  of  the  press. 

"Yet  they  make  It  look  like  you  and  I  con- 
spired to  do  something  crooked,"  he  told  the 
Senate. 

Rep.  Goodsteln  said  "I  don't  think  we 
did  anything  that  U  not  done  In  northeastern 
states  to  keep  people  from  voting  twice." 

Rep.  McFadden  denied  that  "any  of  us  In 
the  House — ^Democrats  or  Republicans — acted 
to  Intimidate  any  voters." 

[PYom  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening  Post, 

Mar.  11,  1971] 

Columnists   Ignored  Trend  op  Black  Vote 

in  South  Carolina 

(By  Jack  Leland) 

That  controversial  column  by  Roland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  would  have  carried  more 
punch  If  the  authors  had  bothered  to  study 
the  history  of  Negro  voting  in  South  Carolina. 

What  the  columnists  said  was  that  con- 
servatives in  both  parties  conspired  to  keep 
Negroes  from  voting  In  the  Republican  Party 
Primary  Feb.  20  by  supporting  a  law  that 
affixed  "date  stamps"  to  all  voter  registration 
cards. 

It  isn't  at  all  clear  where  the  Evans-Novak 
team  got  Its  information  concerning  conserv- 
ative Republicans  teaming  up  with  conserva- 
tive Democrats  to  get  the  plan  through  the 
legislature  and  approved  in  time  for  the  elec- 
tion. They  haven't  said  and  no  one's  talking 
except  a  few  Democrats  who  initiated  the  bill 
In  the  General  Assembly. 

Sen.  Robert  B.  Scarborough,  Charleston 
County's  "Mr.  Democrat",  complained — and 
not  surprisingly. 

For  Sen.  Scarborough — and  all  the  other 
Democrats — owe  their  present  elective  posi- 
tions to  the  black  voters.  If  those  voters  get 
the  idea  that  white  Democrat  friends  are 
teaming  with  white  Republican  foes  to  dis- 
enfranchise blacks — well,  then  it'll  be  Katie 
bar  the  door.  At  least  for  the  present  ofBce- 
holders. 

But  a  real  gap  In  the  Evans-Novak  think- 
ing was  their  assumption  that  Arthur  Rav- 
enel  could  have  gotten  enough  black  votes 
to  win  the  Republican  primary.  Had  the  writ- 
ers or  their  Informants  bothered  to  simply 
look  at  the  black  voting  record  in  South 
Carolina  since  the  Republicans  began  put- 
ting up  candidates  they  would  have  seen 
right  away  that  no  Republican  candidate  has 
ever  gotten  more  than  a  fistful  of  Negro  votes. 

The  GOP  is  the  partly  of  Lincoln  and  all 
that,  but,  more  recently,  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  party  of  FDR,  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Jack  Kennedy,  Robert  Kennedy,  Thurgood 
Marshall.  Martin  Luther  King,  et  al.  And  the 
memory  of  man — and  political  parties — Is 
notoriously  short. 

The  trend  of  the  Negro  vote  became  clear 
to  this  writer  in  1952  when  he  covered  the 
state,  county  by  county,  for  The  News  and 
Courier  prior  to  the  Elsenhower-Stevenson 
election.  He  sent  In  a  story  from  Beaufort 
that  said  the  Negroes  would  vote  almost 
solidly  Democrat.  News  and  Courier  editors 
almost  split  their  gaskets.  Their  Informers 
in  Charleston  were  saying  the  Negroes  would 
stick  to  the  GOP  and  shun  the  party  of  Wade 
Hampton,  Pitchfork  Ben  Tillman,  Cotton  Ed 
Smith.  Strom  Thurmond  and  all  the  other 
"racists." 

But  to  the  reporter  In  the  field,  the  trend 
was  clear.  That's  the  way  it  turned  out.  And 
that's  the  way  It's  been  ever  since.  And — by 
way  of  prophecy — that's  the  way  it's  going  to 
be  for  some  time. 

What  It  bolls  down  to  Is  that  blacks 
wouldn't  vote  Republican  In  South  Carolina 
If  Abe  Lincoln  were  resurrected  and  ran 
again  on  the  OOP  ticket.  Anyone  who 
bothers  to  take  the  general  elections,  every 
two  years,  and  compare  the  returns  from 
nearly   all-white  wards   with   those   of   the 


nearly  all-black  wards  Is  bound  to  realize 
that  the  Democrats  have  had  the  Negro  vote 
In  the  bag. 

When  an  almost  all-black  ward  of  1,300 
or  so  registered  voters  gives  1.267  to  the 
Democrats  and  31  to  the  GOP,  then  even  an 
Idiot  should  be  able  to  analyze  who's  voting 
for  whom. 

Mr.  Ravenel's  moderate  appeal  to  the  Ne- 
grroes  to  come  on  over  (not  back,  because 
the  present  Negro  voters  never  were  Repub- 
licans) to  the  GOP  is,  philosophically  at 
least,  a  heartening  move.  But — from  the 
standpoint  of  practicality — It  Is  Just  baying 
at  the  moon. 

Almost  all  of  the  Republicans — even  the 
most  "consei'vative"  ones — with  whom  I've 
spoken  are  saddened  at  the  thought  of  fur- 
ther polarlza':lon  of  the  races  with  the  blacks 
In  the  Democratic  camp  and  the  whites  In 
the  OOP  area.  But  facts  are  facts  and  that 
Is  the  way  It  Is. 

The  sociologically  Interesting  thing  Is  that 
It  has  been  the  Negro  who  has  insisted  on 
this  polarization,  not  the  white.  If  the  trend 
continues,  the  Democrats  will  find  their 
party  controlled  by  a  black  bloc  and  even 
may  find  the  Negroes  numerically  superior 
to  the  whites  on  a  statewide  basis. 

When — and  If — that  happens,  then  once 
again — as  In  the  post -Civil  War  days — South 
Carolina  will  have  a  black  party  and  a  white 
party.  But  this  time  It  will  be  reversed  with 
white  Republicans  and  black  Democrats 
gunning  for  each  other's  political  skins. 

And  when,  and  If,  that  happens,  it  will 
not  have  been  because  of  any  positive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  It  will  have 
happened  because,  from  1960  on,  the  Demo- 
crats running  at  local  level,  began  making  a 
big  play — by  patronage  and  vote-buying — 
for  the  Negro  vote. 

During  the  last  two  general  elections,  the 
Negro  vote  has  been  the  margin  by  which 
white  Democrats  were  elected.  It  was  the 
margin  by  which  Gov.  John  C.  West  was 
elected. 

The  Negro  leaders  are  not  stupid.  They 
know  their  strength  and  they  now  can  talk 
from  strength. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  this  state  must 
now  face  up  to  the  facts  of  political  life.  One 
of  those  Is  that.  If  you  owe  your  political 
power  to  a  bloc  vote,  then  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce  to  the  demands  of  the 
leaders  of  that  bloc. 

It's  the  old  story  of  "whose  breed  I  eat 
his  song  I  sing." 

It's  time  someone  started  singing. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 

Courier,  Mar.  14,  1971] 

"FiEDiNO  TH«  Columnists"  Is  the  Game 

(By  Barb€ira  S.  WUllams ) 

There's  an  Interesting  game  called  "feeding 
the  columnists"  that  some  polltlcans  play, 
particularly  on  the  national  level. 

Those  who  write  what  often  amounts  to 
political  gossip  columns  often  grow  to  rely 
on  that  diet. 

Basically,  there's  nothing  wrong  with  "the 
tip."  The  public  often  Is  the  beneficiary  of 
Informaitlon  obtained  as  the  result  of  an 
anonymous  hint,  particularly  In  the  poUtloal 
arena. 

Political  reporters  find  those  tips  Invalu- 
able In  keeping  tabs  on  what  should  be  the 
public's  business,  but  often  Is  conducted  like 
a  cloeed  shop. 

What  no  columnist  or  reporter  should  ever 
forget,  however,  Is  that  those  feeding  him 
those  bits  of  Information  most  often  have 
their  own  {jersonal  motivations. 

To  rely  on  that  source  without  making 
some  attempt  to  check  the  facts  can  prove 
disastrous  from  a  credibility  standpoint. 

There  already  has  been  much  discussion 
about  a  nationally-syndicated  column  from 
Washington  written  by  the  team  of  Roland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak. 
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It  dealt  with  South  Carolina's  recent  con- 
gressional primary  and  the  controversial 
"date  stamp." 

Basically,  the  columnists  charged  that  tlie 
stamping  of  voting  certificates  was  "con- 
spiracy" between  the  Republican  "far  right" 
and  conservative  Democrats  to  keep  the  Ne- 
groes out  of  the  GOP  primary. 

Presumably,  the  Etemocrats  involved  in  the 
"conspiracy"  had  to  be  the  legislators  who 
approved  the  date  stamp.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  the  relationship  between 
Charleston's  Legislative  E>elegatlon  and  the 
leadership  of  the  local  Republican  Party 
couldn't  help  but  be  amused  by  that  sug- 
gestion. 

A  columnist,  of  course,  Is  In  a  different 
category  irom  a  reporter.  His  views  are  most 
often  presented  on  or  near  the  editorial 
page  and  his  conclusions  should  clearly  be 
labeled  his  own.  The  reporter  whose  work 
appears  In  the  news  columns  should  be  ac- 
curately reflecting  what  someone  else  has  to 
say. 

While  Evans  and  Novak  are  entitled,  as 
columnists,  to  draw  certain  conclusions,  they 
made  several  serious  factual  errors. 

"Obstensibly,"  they  said,  "the  new  law  was 
intended  to  prevent  double-voting.  But, 
double-voting  was  impossible  anyway  be- 
cause each  voter  In  the  Republican  primary 
had  to  sign  his  name  on  entering  the  polling 
booth.  That  guaranteed  voting  registrants  as 
absolute  check  against  double-voting." 

Obviously  Evans  and  Novak  Just  weren't 
quite  up  on  the  procedure. 

The  Republicans  and  Democrats  had  sepa- 
rate polling  lists  with  the  names  of  all  reg- 
istered voters  In  their  particular  counties. 

A  voter  balloting  In  the  GOP  primary  did 
indeed  have  to  sign  In.  However,  that  Re- 
publican poll  list  was  that  party's  property 
to  which  the  Democrats  had  no  access  for 
their  primary  three  days  later. 

It's  simple.  Without  some  kind  of  stamp 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  someone  from 
voting  In  the  Republican  primary  on  Feb. 
20  and  the  Democratic  primary  on  Feb.  23. 

There  really  was  no  disagreement  on  that 
p)olnt  between  parties.  In  fact,  It  was  the 
Republicans  who  pointed  out  the  need  for 
some  kind  of  stamp  when  they  had  their 
first  primary  in  Charleston  County  in  1968. 

The  disagreement,  of  course,  was  over 
whether  the  registration  oertiflcate  should 
carry  the  date  of  the  primary,  which  months 
later  still  could  Identify  which  election  the 
voter  had  chosen. 

Apparently  no  one  told  Evans  and  Novak 
that  the  legislator  who  fought  the  hardest 
against  putting  the  date  on  the  stamp  was 
Republican  Rep.  J.  Sldl  Llmehouse  III,  who 
is  considered  among  the  most  conservative. 

Limehouse's  objections  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Negro  vote.  He  simply  Is  op>posed 
to  the  idea  of  party  registration  and  that's 
what  he  said  the  vote  stamp  would  ac- 
complish. In  a  mild  form. 

Its  doubtful  chat  Evans  and  Novak  are 
hinting  that  party  registration  is  a  "con- 
spiracy." South  Carolina  Is  one  of  the  few 
states  in  the  nation  that  doesn't  require 
voters  to  register  as  Republicans,  Democrats 
or  Independents. 

Putting  the  date  on  the  stamp  really  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  primary  itself.  Any- 
one who  voted  in  the  GOP  election  would 
have  been  "stamped"  and  couldn't  also  have 
been  "stamped"  In  the  Democratic  primary. 

In  effect,  the  U£€  of  the  same  type  stamp 
would  have  stopped  the  possibility  of  "dou- 
ble voting."  The  date  was  added  by  the  law- 
makers, they  said,  because  of  the  possibility 
of  run-off  elections  and  the  fact  that  It  pro- 
vided an  easier  check. 

Llmehouse  argued,  and  he  was  correct,  that 
the  stamp  would  have  been  sufficient  and  the 
party  workers  then  could  have  checked  their 


separate  llst.s  for  their  riinoffs.  It  Just  would 
have  been  more  time-consuming. 

There  was  a  suggestion  that  anyone  who 
objected  to  the  stamp  after  the  rtin-offs  were 
over,  simply  could  mark  through  them.  That, 
of  course.  Is  a  lot  less  permanent  than  p.irty 
registration,  the  foundation  of  most  state's 
political  process. 

Of  course,  the  Evans  and  Novak  coltimn 
prompted  some  legislative  screams  and  cer- 
tain suggestions  that  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  newspaper  censorship. 

The  publication  of  those  objections,  how- 
ever, make  the  cbecks  and  balances  obvioixs. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  3,   1971] 

Stattts  Quo  Stnrs  Sotrra  Carolina  GOP 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak ) 

The  abysmal  failure  of  the  White  House- 
aided  effort  to  attract  black  voters  into  the 
recent  Republican  primary  for  Congress  in 
the  Charleston,  S  C.  district  resulted  directly 
from  conspiracy  between  the  Republican  far 
right  and  dominant  conservative  Democrats 
represented  for  30  years  by  the  late  Rep. 
Mendel  Rivers. 

That  failure,  in  a  major  test  of  White 
House  aide  Harry  Dent's  quiet  campaign  to 
broaden  the  Republican  base  in  South  Caro- 
lina with  Infusions  of  Negro  voters,  points  up 
President  Nixon's  large  Southern  problem: 
breaking  through  the  Democrats'  total  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  black  vote  for  the  1972, 
election. 

The  prospect  of  a  breakthrough  in  Rivers' 
district  was  particularly  rosy  because  Arthur 
Ravenel  Jr.,  a  Charleston  buUder  of  low-cost 
homes  for  rural  Negro  families,  probably 
stands  higher  with  blacks  than  any  other 
politician  in  the  district.  With  blacks  com- 
prising 35  percent  of  the  total  registration, 
Ravenel  seemed  assured  of  at  least  2,000  black 
votes  In  the  Feb.  20  primary  election. 

But  Ravenel  was  not  the  choice  of  far- 
right  Republicans  who  now  control  the  state 
executive  committee.  Nor  was  he  by  any 
stretch  favored  oy  conservative  Democrats, 
who  feared  the  prospect  of  a  Republican  foe 
dipping  into  the  district's  huge  black  vote. 

Joined  by  this  community  of  Interest, 
right-wing  Republicans  and  conservative 
Democrats  conspired  to  push  a  last-minute 
law  through  the  legislature.  Passed  three 
days  before  the  primary  election,  that  law 
required  all  voters  to  have  their  registration 
certificates  stamped  with  the  date  of  the  pri- 
mary when  they  came  to  the  polls  to  vote. 

With  no  party  registration  and  with  the 
Republican  primary  held  three  days  before 
the  Democratic  primary,  the  date-stamping 
law  was  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to  In- 
timidate black  voters  with  an  Implied  threat 
of  retaliation  If  they  voted  In  the  Republican 
primary.  With  the  date  of  their  vote  stamped 
on  their  regrlstratlon  certificates,  they  would 
be  easily  identifiable. 

Ostensibly,  the  new  law  was  Intended  to 
prevent  double-voting.  But  double-voting 
w.-w  impossible  anyway  because  each  voter 
In  the  Republican  primary  had  to  sign  his 
name  on  entering  the  polling  booth.  That 
guaranteed  voting  registrars  an  absolute 
check  iigalnst  double-voting. 

The  real  object  was  intimidation.  Thus,  on 
the  evening  after  the  new  law  was  signed, 
black  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  held 
meetings  in  rural  churches  throughout  the 
first  district  warning  that  any  one  who  voted 
in  the  Republican  primary  would  be  indeli- 
bly marked. 

Negro  preachers  warned  their  congrega- 
tions that  the  district  had  always  been  Dem- 
ocratic and  that  any  Negro  who  voted  in  the 
Republican  primary  would  alienate  the  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  white  power  struc- 
ture. 

Such  intimidation  proved  wildly  success- 


ful. Instead  of  the  minimum  2.000  black 
votes  Ravenel  had  every  reisjii  to  expect  no 
more  than  100  blacks  voted  on  Feb.  20 — just 
over  1  percent  of  the  total.  The  winner  was  a 
far-right  conservative  dentist.  Dr.  James  Ho- 
wards, whose  credentials  included  jxjwerful 
backing  of  the  local  John  Birch  Society.  Ed- 
wards, who  w.is  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's  lead- 
ing South  Carolina  backer  before  the  1968 
Convention,  will  lose  overwhelmingly  in  the 
April  27  election  against  the  Democratic 
nominee.  Mendel  Ekivls.  Significantly,  the  dis- 
trict's large  black  vote  will  be  neutralized. 

The  result  for  Mr.  Nixon  Is  all  too  clear. 
Instead  of  his  party  bidding  for  Negro  sup- 
port, as  Dent  has  publicly  advocated,  the 
blacks — at  least  In  Charleston — remain  In- 
vited out  by  the  far  right.  That  Is  precisely 
the  way  the  new  Republican  state  chairman, 
Kenneth  Powell,  wants  It. 

It  was  to  defeat  Powell's  bid  for  state  chair- 
man two  months  ago  that  Dent  went  to  Co- 
lumbia, S  C,  to  appeal  for  the  party  to  open 
Its  doors  to  blacks  and  to  younger  voters 
with  far  more  moderate  politics  than  the 
brand  practiced  by  Powell  and  Dr.  Edwards. 
Dent  lost  that  fight. 

Had  Powell  lost  out  as  state  chairman, 
there  would  have  been  no  Republican  col- 
lusion with  Democrats  on  the  date-stamping 
law.  Moreover,  the  party  would  then  have 
formally  protested  that  law  to  the  Justice 
Department,  on  grounds  that  It  violated  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  (which  Is  designed  to  max- 
imize black  voting). 

But  no  protest  was  made  by  Chairman 
Powell.  He  and  the  reigning  South  Carolina 
Republicans  are  happy  with  the  status  quo. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    LONG 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  an  excellent  article  written 
by  the  very  talented  Mr.  Frank  Van  Der 
Linden,  a  promise  has  been  made  by  one 
of  my  colleagues  and  friends.  Senator 
Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  which  de- 
.serves  high  praise  and  commendation. 

The  able  Senator  has  called  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  painful  dilemmas  in 
our  Nation — the  welfare  cheaters. 

As  one  who  has  long  fought  conditions 
which  allow  able-bodied  persons  to  use 
loop  holes  in  the  law  to  receive  welfare 
benefits  under  false  pretenses.  I  am  very 
favorably  impressed  with  Senator 
Long's  promise  to  tighten  up  on  welfare 
regulations. 

According  to  Mr.  Van  Der  Linden, 
Senator  Long  says : 

I  don't  think  a  man  should  be  allowed 
to  turn  down  any  Job.  Here  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  10  percent  of  the  people  are  on 
welfare,  the  streets  are  Uttered  with  trash 
and  yet  filthy  hippies  around  Georgetown 
are  living  on  welfare  although  they're  per- 
fectly able  to  work  If  I  have  anv  Influence, 
we  will  write  Into  the  reform  bill  a  stiff  re- 
quirement for  somebody  to  check  and  certify 
that  people  are  really  eligible  for  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  my  colleague.  I  hope  the  whole 
country  will  become  aware  of  what  he  is 
trying  to  accomplish. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  appeared 
in  the  March  15  issue  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  This  paper, 
which  enjoys  one  of  the  best  reputations 
in  the  United  States,  is  published  under 
the  direction  of  my  good  friend,  Capt. 
James  G.  Stahlman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Russell  Long  To  Wage  Fight 

Against  Nation's  Welfare  Cheaters 
(By  Frank  Van  Der  Linden) 

Washington. — Senate  Finance  Committee 
Chairman  Russell  Long  says  he  will  fight  for 
tough  provisions  to  help  clean  up  the  "wel- 
fare mess,"  including  measures  aimed  at 
catching  "welfare  cheaters"  and  "runaway 
fathers"  and  to  require  able-bodied  adults 
to  take  Jobs  or  training. 

The  Louisiana  Democrat  says  a  bill  for 
"real  reform"  of  the  rapidly  growing  welfare 
program  has  a  good  chance  of  winning  ap- 
proval by  Congress  this  year  but  only  after 
a  replay  of  last  year's  bruising  battle  which 
ended  in  no  bill  at  all. 

Liong  opposes  the  Nixon  administration 
plan  for  guaranteeing  a  minimum  income  of 
about  $2,200  annually  for  a  family  of  four. 
One  version  of  this  won  House  approval  last 
April  by  a  243  to  155  vote  but  died  In  the 
Senate's  session-end  legislative  snarl  In 
December. 

"The  guaranteed  annual  Income  plan 
oould  keep  all  the  evils  of  the  present  wel- 
fare mess  and  Increase  the  number  of  people 
on  welfare  from  10  to  24  million  in  one  fell 
swoop,"  Long  said  in  an  Interview.  "It  also 
could  set  the  stage  for  drastic  future  In- 
creases. 

"If  Congress  is  going  to  assume  the  burden 
of  guaranteeing  an  Income  there  Is  no  logi- 
cal reason  to  stop  short  of  the  poverty  level, 
or  $3,700  for  a  family  of  four.  That  could  run 
the  cost  up  to  about  $30  billion  a  year,  for 
59  million  people.  They  would  form  an  enor- 
mously powerful  political  bloc,  and  next 
they  would  demand  the  $5,500  a  year  which 
the  national  welfare  rights  organization  is 
hollering  for — $66  billion  a  year  for  98  mil- 
lion people. 

"Only  last  year  when  our  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  meeting,  their  members  were 
charging  up  and  down  the  halls  shouting 
'$5.500  or  fight:   km,  kill,  kill.'" 

HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  has  noted 
that  the  aid  to  dependent  children  payments 
now  vary  from  an  average  of  $46  per  month 
for  a  family  of  four  in  Mississippi  to  $265  for 
a  family  in  New  Jersey. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.,  supports  the  basic 
idea  of  the  guaranteed  minimum  income 
for  the  working  poor,  but  his  new  bill  will  re- 
quire that  recipients  either  take  work  or 
training  for  a  Job. 

"Mills  expects  to  have  a  welfare  reform 
bill  passed  by  the  Hotise  by  Easter,  April  11," 
Long  said.  "It's  going  to  have  much  stronger 
work  requirements  than  the  previous  one." 

Long  said  the  administration  bill,  al- 
though requiring  welfare  recipients  to  reg- 
ister for  "suitable"  work,  allowed  "a  multi- 
tude of  excuses  for  not  going  to  work." 

"I  don't  think  a  man  should  be  allowed  to 
turn  down  any  Job,"  the  Louisiana  senator 
said.  "Here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  10 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  on  welfare,  the 
streets  are  littered  with  trash  and  yet  filthy 
hippies  around  Georgetown  are  living  on  wel- 
fare although  they're  perfectly  able  to  work." 

"If  I  have  any  Influence,  we  will  write 
into  the  reform  bill  a  stiff  requirement  for 
somebody  to  check  and  certify  that  people 
are  really  eligible  for  welfare,"  Long  said. 
"One  big  reason  for  the  frightening  in- 
crease in  welfare  payments  Is  that  the  new 
rulee  allow  almost  anyone  to  sign  up  on  his 
own  declaration  of  need." 

Other  reasons  for  the  rise  in  the  nation's 
welfare  rolls  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000 
caises  a  month.  Long  said,  are  these: 

"1.  Government-paid  anti-poverty  lawyers 
we  suing  the  states  to  make  them  pay  more 
to  welfare  clients. 


"2.  The  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
'man-ln-the-house'  rule  so  that  many 
more  people  are  eligible  for  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

"3.  The  courts  have  knocked  down  the 
residency  requirements  and  made  It  easy  to 
get  onto  the  rolls  and  cheat." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  beat  the  cheaters 
unless  you  finger-print  everybody  who  get  a 
welfare  check,"  Long  said.  "But  I  know  the 
'welfare  rights'  people  will  be  screaming  that 
it  is  criminal  to  ask  for  fingerprints." 

Long  also  plans  to  Introduce  a  new  "fed- 
eral child  support  law"  which  would  have 
federal  agencies  help  find  fathers  who  run 
across  state  lines  and  refuse  to  support 
their  families. 

"I  would  have  them  traced  through  their 
Social  Security  numbers  and  garnishee  their 
checks."  the  senator  said.  "I  would  make  it 
to  mama's  advantage  to  find  papa,  by  giving 
her  at  least  half  of  the  money  recovered 
from  him." 

"We  haven't  faced  uv  to  the  real  problem," 
the  senator  said.  "Figures  show  that  11  per 
cent  of  the  white  children  on  welfare  and  40 
per  cent  of  the  blacks,  are  living  with  one 
parent,  usually  the  mother."  The  present  law 
discriminates  against  the  father  who  stajrs 
home  and  works  to  support  his  family.  Long 
said — and  the  administration  agrees. 

"Let's  assume  a  man  is  working  for  $6,000 
a  year,"  the  chairman  said.  "If  he  Uves  with 
the  family,  the  government  reduces  the  wel- 
fare payment  by  80  per  cent.  If  he  pretends 
he's  not  living  with  the  family,  and  shows 
up  only  to  help  mama  spend  the  welfare 
check,  they   draw  the  full   amount." 

"We  should  pay  people  to  work,"  Long 
said.  "I'd  be  willing  to  vote  for  a  bill  stating 
that,  if  a  man  works  40  hours  a  week  and 
still  can't  support  his  family  properly,  we 
would  pay  $100  a  month  in  supplemental 
income.  I  won't  take  the  labor  union's  propo- 
sition that  his  Job  must  pay  the  minimum 
wage.  I  hope  to  bypass  a  confrontation  with 
organized  labor.  It's  not  the  Job  we'd  be 
subsidizing,  but  the  working  father." 


TRIBUTE  TO  COACH  FRANK  Mc- 
GUIRE  AND  JOHN  ROCHE,  THREE- 
TIME  ALL-AMERICAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  is  proud  of  the 
basketball  record  achieved  this  season 
by  the  Gamecocks  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  Led  by  the  highly  re- 
nowned Prank  McGuire,  who  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of  the  finest  bas- 
ketball coaches  in  the  United  States,  the 
Gamecocks  compiled  a  record  of  23-6 
this  year,  and  they  won  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  championship. 

Mr.  President,  Coach  McGuire  has 
now  completed  his  seventh  season  at  tlie 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He  has 
built  the  Gamecocks  into  a  team  that 
has  figured  prominently  in  national 
rankings  during  the  past  few  years.  In 
1970  he  was  named  the  National  Coach 
of  the  Year,  an  honor  which  he  accepted 
for  the  third  time.  He  was  similarly  cited 
in  1952  while  head  coach  at  St.  John's, 
and  in  1957  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Only  the  famed  Adolph  Rupp 
of  Kentucky  and  John  Wooden  of  UCLA 
have  won  this  honor  more  than  once. 

Coach  McGuire  built  a  well-balanced 
team  with  such  stars  as  Tom  Owens,  Tom 
Riker,  John  Ribock,  Kevin  Joyce,  Bob 
Carver,  Rick  Aydlett,  and  John  Roche. 
A  special  honor  took  place  recently  with 
the  selection  of  John  third  consecutive 


year.  Sports  statistics  record  only  a 
handful!  of  athletes  to  be  named  Ail- 
American  three  straight  years. 

This  young  man  has  performed  out- 
standingly during  his  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  Prank  Mc- 
Guire has  called  Roche  "the  finest  all- 
around  player  in  the  history  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference."  The  coach  said 
Roche  "can  dominate  a  game  like  no  oth- 
er player  in  college  basketball  today." 

Look  magazine,  one  of  several  Ail- 
American  selectors  to  name  Roche  to 
their  first  team  last  year,  said  he  was 
"the  most  unselfish  player  of  the  year 
and  maybe  of  the  decade." 

Not  only  was  John  Roche  named  AU- 
American  for  three  straight  seasons,  but 
he  has  also  been  honored  as  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  Player  of  the  Year  for 
the  previous  2  years.  He  barely  missed  re- 
ceiving that  honor  again  this  season.  Had 
he  been  chosen  again,  he  would  have 
been  the  only  player  ever  to  be  named 
ACC  Player  of  the  Year  three  times. 

Last  year  Roche  led  the  Gamecocks 
to  a  perfect  14-0  regular  season  mark 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference,  rated 
by  many  as  the  toughest  conference  in 
the  Nation.  This  year  he  led  his  team  to 
victory  in  the  ACC  tournament,  earning 
for  the  University  of  South  Carolina  a 
berth  in  the  NCAA  regional  tournament 
where  they  were  finally  eliminated  by  a 
fine  team  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Coach  McGuire  says : 

John  Roche  should  be  a  strong  contender 
for  National  Player-of-the-Year  honors.  He 
is  the  closest  thing  to  a  Jerry  West  that 
I've  seen.  I  believe  we  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  go  aU  the  way  last  year  if  It  hadn't 
been  for  John's  unfortunate  injury  in  the 
ACC  Tournament.  Every  team,  even  the  great 
ones,  needs  a  home  run  hitter.  That  man  for 
us  is  John  Roche. 

Mr.  President,  this  young  man  has 
averaged  nearly  23  points  per  game  for 
3  years  despite  stalling  and  deliberate 
slowdown  tactics  by  many  opponents. 
At  the  same  time,  he  led  the  team  in 
assists,  proving  himself  a  valuable  team 
man. 

Tom  Price,  the  sporte  information  di- 
rector at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, has  compiled  a  few  paragraphs  in- 
cluded in  information  released  from  his 
office  which  spotlight  some  of  Roche's 
more  outstanding  achievements.  I  refer 
to  them  here: 

Early  in  his  senior  season,  Roche  sur- 
passed the  South  Carolina  school  career  scor- 
ing record  that  had  stood  for  20  years.  Mid- 
way through  his  senior  season  Roche  scored 
56  points  in  a  single  game  to  break  an  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference  record  that  had 
stood  for  15  years.  During  his  Junior  season 
he  tied  the  ACC  record  of  41  consecultve 
free  throws  and  has  continued  his  sensa- 
tional foul  line  shooting  as  a  senior,  hitting 
better  than  86  percent  so  far  this  year  and  83 
percent  over  three  seasons. 

Early  this  season.  South  Carolina  traveled 
to  South  Bend,  Indiana,  to  meet  powerful 
Notre  Dame.  Roche  scored  32  pwlnts  in  that 
game,  including  a  perfect  16  for  16  from 
the  foul  line  to  spark  an  85-82  South  Caro- 
lina victory. 

South  Carolina  won  the  prestigious  Holi- 
day Festival  tournament  In  New  York  City's 
Madison  Square  Garden  during  the  Christ- 
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IDAS  Holidays  and  Roche  was  sensational. 
He  and  teammates  Tom  Rlker  and  Kevin 
Joyce  were  named  to  the  All-Tournament 
first  team  as  South  Carolina  beat  nationally 
ranked  Western  Kentucky  for  the  champion- 
ship after  preliminary  wlna  over  Cornell  and 
Providence.  This  marked  the  third  con- 
secutive year  that  Roche  had  sparked  the 
Gamecocks  to  a  Christmas  tournament 
championship.  As  a  sophomore,  it  was  the 
Quaker  City  Classic  In  Philadelphia  and  the 
victim  was  LaSalle.  The  loss  to  the  Game- 
cocks was  the  only  blemish  on  LaSalle's 
record  that  whole  season.  As  a  Junior,  It  was 
the  Sugar  Bowl  Tournament  In  New  Orleans 
and  the  championship  game  victim  was 
Notre  Dame. 

John  Roche  has  repeatedly  responded  to 
the  challenge  In  the  big  games.  Through  this 
season  he  has  directed  South  Carolina  to  a 
69-16  record  since  his  remarkable  career  be- 
gan. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  South  Carolina 
takes  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the 
Gamecocks,  Coach  McOuire,  and  John 
Roche.  Roche  and  his  teammates  stand 
as  an  example  for  future  college  athletes 
to  emulate.  Despite  the  time  expended 
on  the  basketball  court,  the  All-Amerl- 
can  Roche  has  still  achieved  kd.  overall 
A-minus  grade  average  in  his  academic 
work.  He  has  demonstrated  the  highest 
quality  of  sportsmanship  on  and  ofif  the 
court,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
I  know  of  the  product  that  college  ath- 
letics should  always  strive  to  produce. 


MRS.  MARTHA  STRINGFELLOW,  NA- 
TIONAL TEACHER  OP  THE  YEAR 
FINALIST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
day  when  the  public  is  hearing  much 
about  the  problems  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, when  unrest  and  protest  in  our 
schools  are  almost  ordinary  in  our  news- 
papers, it  is  most  refreshing.  Indeed,  to 
learn  of  a  teaching  situation  that  is 
functioning  just  the  way  we  would  have 
it  function. 

There  is  a  little  brick  schoolhouse  in 
a  rural  area  of  my  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina where  a  very  unusual  teacher  has 
received  national  acclaim  for  her  devo- 
tion to  students  and  for  her  abundance 
of  talent  in  ministering  to  their  needs. 

She  is  Mrs.  Martha  Stringfellow,  a  first 
grade  teacher,  who  teaches  in  the  county 
school  system  of  Chester  County.  This 
unusual  lady  has  been  named  the  South 
Carolina  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  1971, 
and  she  is  one  of  the  five  finalists  selected 
from  among  more  than  2  million  teach- 
ers in  our  country  from  whom  will  be 
selected  the  National  Teacher  of  the 
Year. 

Mr.  President,  this  expert  teacher  does 
not  specialize  in  a  certain  teaching 
method — she  specializes  in  the  worth  of 
the  individual  student.  When  she 
describes  her  teaching  philosophy,  she 
calls  it  "individualized  teaching."  She 
says  that — 

E\'ery  child  is  different— has  different 
abilities  and  different  needs.  You  can't  fit 
a  shoe  on  every  foot,  so  I  try  to  present  learn- 
ing materials  that  will  fit  each  child. 

A  very  excellent  feature  article  on  Mrs. 
Stringfellow  has  appeared  recently  in 
the  March  21  issue  of  the  State  of  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  This  extremely  interesting  fea- 


ture, written  by  one  of  the  States'  ablest 
staff  writers.  Miss  Charlotte  Wyndham, 
describes  this  outstanding  teacher  as  one 
who  "doesn't  understand  the  new  breed 
of  teacher  who  is  becoming  militant  in 
demanding  rights.  She's  simple  enough 
in  her  thinking  to  believe  still  that  "We 
must  act  and  think  professionally.  tD  set 
examples  for  our  young  people  to 
follow.'  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  feature  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Individuai.  Concbkn  Is  Kkt  to  Happy 
Leabning 

(By  Charlotte  Wyndham) 

Nestled  among  the  Christmasy  pines  on  a 
winding  rural  road  in  Chester  County  is  an 
ordinary  brick  school. 

But  there's  something  going  on  inside 
that's  far  from  ordinary  in  education  today. 

Opening  the  door  to  Mrs.  Martha  String- 
fellow's  first  grade,  a  visitor  Is  compjelled  to 
stop  a  moment  to  take  in  the  kaleidoscope  of 
color,  materials  and  creative  activity  going 
on. 

Sifting  through  all  this  atmosphere,  the 
thing  that  striken  a  visitor  moct  is  the  happy, 
Interested  faoee  of  the  20  little  six-year-olds, 
who  are  learning  ...  in  spite  of  their  back- 
grounds or  IQ's. 

The  manipulator  of  this  educational 
drama,  Martha  Stringfellow,  has  distin- 
guished herself,  her  profession  and  her  state 
by  emerging  from  the  ranks  ol  over  two  mil- 
lion of  the  nation's  teachers  to  become  one 
of  the  five  finalists  In  Look  Magazine's 
Teacher  of  the  Year  Award. 

Named  S.C.  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  1971, 
Mrs.  Stringfellow  awaits  the  national  de- 
cision by  doing  what  she's  been  doing  for  14 
J  ears  .  .  .  "giving  each  child  an  opportunity 
to  find  success  in  education." 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  who's  enjoying 
himself  more  .  .  .  the  little  learners  or  their 
teacher.  Martha  Strlngfellow's  enthusiasm 
and  love  for  what  she's  doing  are  registered 
In  her  happy  smile  and  boundless  energy. 

The  classroom  (the  decor  almost  entirely 
crafted  by  the  children)  Is  made  up  of  gaily 
painted  bird  houses,  posters  of  clown  and 
clouds,  a  newsboEird  (with  articles  about 
their  "celebrity"  teacher,  among  other  Items) . 
a  burlapped.  red-curtained  puppet  stage  (for 
the  children  to  act  out  their  own  dramas), 
a  bowl  of  fish,  a  box  growing  potatoes  (which 
they  later  will  harvest  and  bake) ,  and  a 
scattering  of  learning  puzzles  on  the  floor. 
It's  a  hodgepodge  of  anything  and  every- 
thing that  each  child  has  personal  Involve- 
ment In. 

And  strangely  enough,  this  unorthodox 
schoolroom  setting  Is  not  chaotic.  It  Is  a  quiet 
explosion  of  children  learning  those  things 
that  interest  them. 

Pressed  to  explain  her  philosophy  and 
techniques  of  teaching,  the  56-year-old 
mother  Bind  grandmother  put  It  very  simply: 
"It's  individualized  teaching.  Every  child 
Is  different — has  different  abilities  and  dif- 
ferent needs.  You  can't  fit  a  shoe  on  every 
foot,  so  I  try  to  present  learning  materials 
that  win  fit  each  child."  Her  classroom  ap- 
proach has  been  described  as  "plywood  and 
flexlbUity." 

Mrs.  Stringfellow  remembered  a  little  girl 
named  Kathy  who  was  so  shut  up  inside  her- 
self, she  was  considered  a  failure  in  her  school 
work  and  headed  for  the  bin  marked  "special 
education." 

"I  begged  them  to  let  me  keep  Kathy," 
Mrs.  Stringfellow  said.  "Bless  her  little  heart, 
after  awhile  in  our  classroom,  where  she 
was  shown  love  and  concern,  she  started  talk- 
ing. She  Just  needed  to  feel  like  somebody." 


This  feeling  of  love  and  concern  h6is  spilled 
over  to  each  child  In  the  classroom.  "When 
Kathy  wrote  her  name  for  the  first  t;me.  the 
whole  class  clapped  their  hands  and  were  so 
proud  of  her."  Mrs.  Stringfellow  reminisced 
"You  know."  her  head  tilted  pensively, 
"people  don't  seem  to  care  about  each  other 
anymore.  We  want  to  care.  If  any  child  Is 
?lck.  the  children  make  cards,  or  we  might 
bake  a  cake  to  take.  Sometimes  we  gather 
money  or  clothing  for  someone  we  hear 
about  who  Is  in  need." 

Simplicity  and  dedication  might  best  c,,in 
up  this  outstanding  educator.  She  still  be- 
lieves In  the  basics:  love,  understanding 
and  prayer.  "Why,  our  little  devotion  in  class 
each  morning  sets  our  day.  Each  one  is  eager 
to  say  out  loud  his  own  little  prayer." 

Dedication?  Martha  Stringfellow  doesn't 
understand  the  new  breed  of  teacher  who  is 
becoming  militant  In  demanding  rights. 
She's  simple  enough  in  her  thinking  to  be- 
lieve Etui  that  "We  must  act  and  tlxink  pra- 
fesslonally  ...  to  set  examples  for  our 
young  people  to  follow." 

None  of  these  beliefs  are  new  for  the  Wln- 
throp  alumna  of  1937,  although  when  she 
first  started  teaching  In  a  one-room  school 
at  Lowery,  S.C,  "I  did  sort  of  keep  to  the 
textbook." 

But  it  wasn't  long  before  she  .started  mak- 
ing "little  extras"  to  hold  the  children's  at- 
tention. She  began  recognizing  early  in  her 
teaching  career  that  every  child  learned  at 
a  different  pace.  "I  tried  to  find  their  weak- 
nesses and  strengths  and  work  from  there  " 
That's  whv  today  she's  entirely  opposed 
to  the  graded  system  In  schools  "We  don't 
talk  about  groups,  grades  or  compsulsons  In 
my  room.  A  child  should  not  fail  or  pass 
to  the  next  grade,  but  should  Just  continue 
to  learn  on  the  level  he's  capable  of." 

However,  there  is  a  definite  method  in  her 
"madness."  The  three  R's  are  taught,  "even 
though  the  children  are  not  aware  of  It" 

Richie  may  be  completely  absorbed  In 
matching  numbers  to  a  plyboard  puzzle  with 
sand  paper  circles  pasted  on  It.  Sandy  might 
be  H'lng  on  the  floor  "fishing"  out  letters 
In  a  bowl  that  will  make  up  sounds  and 
words. 

Or  the  whole  class  may  be  reading,  not 
about  an  unknown  Dick  or  Jane,  but  a  story 
they  put  together  about  each  other's  doings. 
There  is  no  hard-swallowing  of  the  pill 
called  learning  for  these  youngsters.  They're 
right  In  the  middle  of  it  all.  It's  fun  and 
It's  meaningful  to  slide  Into  a  unit  on  farms, 
when  they  all  can  help  churn  butter  and 
make  Ice  cream,  right  In  class,  especially 
when  they  can  eat  It  afterwards  as  they  did 
with  the  roasted  pumpkin  seeds  at  Halo- 
ween. 

Somebody  spots  an  unustia!  In.-^ect.  or 
brings  In  a  guinea  pig.  or  visits  In  another 
city.  These  become  learning  projects  rl^ht 
then  and  there.  "Let's  look  It  up.  talk  about 
it,  write  a  story,  make  something  Let's  learn 
about  It."  Is  the  Stringfellow  approach. 

Moving  constpntly  among  the  busy  chil- 
dren, Martha  Strlngfellow's  presence  is 
known,  but  not  Interfering.  She  may  stop 
for  a  warm  hug  of  encouragement,  or  to 
answer  a  question,  or  to  suggest,  but  never 
to  dominate  a  learning  situation 

She  does  have  the  proverbial  teachers 
desk  and  chair,  but  they  piled  high  with 
materials.  "I  .almost  never  sit  down  from  time 
the  children  come  in  until  they  leave." 

After  a  long  day  that  starts  a  little  after 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  lasts  until  dark 
some  days.  Martha  Stringfellow  may  stop  at 
the  home  of  a  little  fellow  In  bed  with  an 
abscessed  tooth  before  she  reaches  her  farm 
home. 

Husband  WilUam  is  a  dairy  farmer  and 
really  a  part  of  her  "team."'  "He  is  so  under- 
standing of  what  I  am  doing,"  she  said.  "He 
Is  forever  bu.sy  cutting  plywood  blocks  for 
puzzles,  chopping  trees,  and  gathering  other 
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bome-made  materials  to  be  vised  In  the  class- 
room." Now  he  is  even  busier  chauffeurlng 
his  wife  about  to  receive  the  many  honors 
showered  on  her  by  her  proud  state. 

The  ancestral  Stringfellow  home  is  empty 
most  of  the  time  now.  The  two  older  daugh- 
ters, Edith  and  Marian,  are  married,  and  18- 
year-old  Arm  Is  away  In  Atlanta  studying  art 
and  interior  design. 

An  air  of  excitement  and  anticipation 
hangs  over  all  the  Strlngfellows  these  days, 
as  well  as  the  whole  first  grade  at  Chester's 
Lewisfield  Elementary  School. 

If,  indeed  this  spring.  M.irtha  Marian 
Stringfellow  does  win  the  national  award.  It 
only  will  reflect  what  one  of  her  little  six- 
year-olds  already  expressed,  "She's  a  real 
good  teacher." 


THE  SMITHSONIAN  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
ECOLOGICAL  HAZARDS  OF  A  SEA 
LEVEL  CANAL  AT  PANAMA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
submission  on  Derember  1.  1970,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
lengthy  report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Cannl  Study  Commission 
under  Public  Law  88-609  headed  by 
Robert  B.  Anderson  recommending  the 
construction  of  a  so-called  sea  level  canal 
across  the  American  Isthmus,  has  ren- 
dered the  situation  as  regards  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  acute  and  greatly  confused. 

One  of  the  important  questions  that 
this  recommendation  h-is  evoked  among 
scientist.s  is  the  effe."t  that  sucli  project 
would  have  on  the  biota — animal  and 
plant  life — of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
regions.  A  group  of  prominent  biologists 
liave  charged  that  the  Anderson  Com- 
mission dangerously  minimized  the  haz- 
ards of  a  sea  level  canal  project.  Such  a 
project  could  allow  the  migration  of  the 
yellow-bellied  sea  snake — one  of  the 
most  poisonous  members  of  the  cobra 
family — as  far  north  as  the  beaches  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  Other  haz- 
ards include  the  migration  of  the  crown 
of  thorns  starfish,  the  destruction  of  the 
shrimp  industry,  and  the  invasion  of 
Pacific  sharks. 

To  provide  an  objective  evaluation  of 
the  biological  data  on  the  Panama  area, 
the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  the 
Conservation  Foundation,  and  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Natural  History  spon- 
sored a  symposium  of  recognized  author- 
ities held  on  March  4,  1971,  in  which  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  in  pertinent 
fields  was  summarized.  Most  appropriate- 
ly, the  seminar  was  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Waldo  L.  Schmitt,  world  famous  zoologist 
of  enormous  achievement. 

Organized  and  presided  over  bv  Dr. 
Meredith  L.  Jones  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  past  president 
of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington, 
the  entire  program  was  highly  illumi- 
nating, probably  raising  as  many  ques- 
tions as  it  answered.  The  assembled 
papers,  which  will  be  published  in  a 
single  volume,  should  be  of  unusual  value 
In  research  and  policy  determination. 

As  essential  background  information, 
the  symposium  included  a  paper  sum- 
marizing the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  proposed  sea  level  canal  by  Col.  John 
P.  ShefTey,  former  executive  director  of 
the  Anderson  panel,  who  is  now  a  con- 
sultant in  the  Department  of  State  for 


the  negotiation  of  new  canal  treaties 
with  Panama. 

In  the  ensuing  discussions.  Colonel 
Sheffey  supplied  significant  Information 
as  regards  the  current  status  of  the  sea 
level  drive.  Colonel  Sheffey  indicated: 

That  the  investigation  under  Public 
Law  88-609  originated  with  the  State 
Department  after  the  1964  riots — Red 
led  Panamanian  mob  assault  on  the 
Canal  Zone — calling  for  consideration  of 
a  long-range  plan  as  a  means  for  im- 
proving treaty  relations  with  Panama. 

That  President  Nixon  accepted  the 
1964  Johnson  policy  but  has  not  yet  acted 
upon  the  December  1,  1970  Anderson 
report. 

That  prior  to  Presidential  action,  the 
report  will  probably  be  reviewed  by  the 
National  Security  Council. 

That  the  main  purpose  of  the  sea  level 
proposal  in  to  obtain  "better  treaty  rela- 
tionships" with  Panama,  that  if  these 
are  not  obtained  the  pi-oject  is  not  war- 
ranted, that  it  is  not  justified  economi- 
cally, and  that  it  "may  never  be  con- 
structed." 

That  because  of  opposition  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama,  the  1967 
treaties  will  not  be  the  basis  for  future 
negotiations. 

That  the  study  panel  recognized  that  a 
se<»  leirel  undertaking  would  be  "eco- 
logically dangerous"  and  urged  a  pro- 
gram of  massive  studies  in  advance  of 
authorization  of  such  project. 

That  the  decision  to  construct  a  canal 
of  sea  level  design  at  Panama  would  be 
a  "political"  one. 

From  the  information  supplied  by 
Colonel  Sheffey,  it  is  evident  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  not  received  adequate 
advice  or  data  on  the  ecological  aspects 
of  a  sea  level  project  without  which  no 
wise  decision  can  be  made,  including  that 
of  political  natuie. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  program  did 
not  Include  any  discussion  of  the  major 
modernization  of  the  existing  high-level 
lake  and  lock  type  canal  according  to  the 
celebrated  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
plan.  This  proposal  was  developed  in  the 
Panama  Canal  organization  as  the  result 
of  World  War  n  experience,  won  the 
f uU  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Prank  Knox,  was  recommended  by  the 
then  Grovemor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
Maj.  Gen.  Glen  E.  Edgerton,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  for 
comprehensive  investigation,  and  won 
the  approval  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  a  post-war  project.  The 
terminal  lake  solution,  by  retaining  and 
increasing  the  size  of  the  present  fresh 
water  barrier — Gatan  Lake — between  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Giilf  of  Panama, 
would  continue  to  protect  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans  against  the 
biological  dangers  feared  by  scientists. 
Moreover,  it  would  provide  the  ideal  solu- 
tion of  the  ecological  problem,  all  at 
least  cost  and  without  treaty  involve- 
ment, and  render  entirely  unnecessary  a 
vast  and  costly  biological  investigation 
as  recommended  by  the  Anderson  panel. 

In  this  general  connection,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Anderson  panel  was 
not  an  independent  commission  but  mere 
ly  an  Executive  appointed  consulting 
board.  Its  task  was  to  justify  a  predeter- 


mined decision  for  a  sea-level  canal  em- 
bodied in  its  authorizing  statute  and  not 
to  develop  realistic  solutions  of  pressing 
problems  related  to  the  major  modern- 
ization of  the  Panama  Canal  to  provide 
the  best  conditions  for  the  transit  of 
ships. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hoped  that  Chair- 
man Jones  of  the  symposium  and  his 
scientific  associates,  when  preparing  the 
forthcoming  volume,  will  include  an  ade- 
quate statement  of  canal  history  and  the 
plan  for  the  major  modernization  of 
existing  canal  for  which  proposed  legis- 
lation is  now  pending  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  as 
S.  734.  The  text  will  be  foimd  in  my  ad- 
di-ess  to  the  Senate  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  10,  1971.  Also  quoted 
in  that  address  is  a  comprehensive  arti- 
cle on  the  Panama  Canal  quoted  from 
tlie  1970  edition  of  the  E^ncyclopedia 
Britannica.  Identical  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  sis  H.R.  712  by 
Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  program  for  the  major  modern- 
ization of  the  canal  to  be  authorized  by 
these  measures  is  strongly  supported  by 
many  independent  and  greatly  experi- 
enced engineers,  navigators,  geologists, 
economists,  ecologlsts,  nuclear  warfare 
and  other  defense  experts,  political  scien- 
tists, and  many  others  of  outstanding 
competence  as  the  only  sensible  solution 
of  the  Canal  question  when  it  is  evalu- 
ated from  all  angles,  including  the  bio- 
logical. 

Long  ago,  capable  students  of  the  in- 
teroceanic canal  question  discovered  that 
the  best  solution  for  engineering  is  also 
best  for  navigation.  Now,  in  the  light  of 
the  revelations  in  the  March  4  sym- 
posium, it  is  likewise  apparent  that  what 
is  best  for  navigation  is  also  best  for 
ecology. 

The  papers  at  the  symposium  are  not 
yet  available  and  therefore  cannot  be  in- 
cluded a.s  part  of  my  remarks,  but  they 
were  cleai'ly  and  overwhelnungly  against 
the  sea  level  project  because  of  ecologi- 
cal considerations. 

The  symposium  program  lists  the  par- 
ticipants and  the  subjects  of  their 
papers.  A  newsstory  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  5,  1971.  contains  informa- 
tion on  certain  specific  biotic  hazards. 

As  both  the  program  and  newsstory 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  scientific  community  as  well  as 
to  all  victims  that  may  be  affected,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  them  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  newsstory  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Panamic  Biota:  Some  Observations 
Prior  to  a  Sea-Level  Camal 

It  has  been  proposed  that  a  sea-level  canal 
be  built  connecting  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  been  predicted  that 
such  a  canal  would  affect  many  organisms  as- 
sociated with  It,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic. 
It  Is  our  concern,  apart  from  the  Impact  of 
such  a  structure  on  the  biota  of  the  area,  that 
there  may  not  be  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  region  to  provide 
base  line  Information  for  later  comparative 
studies,  nor  to  ensure  that  the  construction 
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of  such  a  canal  be  made  in  accordance  with 
proper  conservation  procedures. 

Recent  discussions  by  biologists  of  a  sea- 
level  Central  American  Canal  have  empha- 
sized the  effects  of  such  a  canal  on  the  biota 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Paclflc  Ocean. 
Most  often  these  discussions  have  been  based 
either  on  literature  records  or,  where  few 
collections  or  observations  have  been  made, 
supposition. 

We  believe  that  an  objective  evaluation  of 
the  biological  knowledge  of  the  Panamic  re- 
gion Is  essential  and  are  convening  this  meet- 
ing to  hear  authoritative  sumjmarles  of  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  In  various  fields. 

PBOORAM 

8:30 — JntTOduction.  Meredith  L.  Jones, 
Past  President,  Biological  Society  of  Wash- 
ington. 

8:35 — A  tribute  to  Waldo  L.  Schmitt. 
George  A.  Llano,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

8:50 — The  background  of  the  sea-level 
canal.  David  Challlnor,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

9: 10 — The  general  ecology  of  the  Caribbean 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  Panama.  Peter  W.  Qlynn, 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute. 

9:30— Physical  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
posed canal.  John  P.  Sheffy.  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Study   Commission. 

9:50 — Exchange  of  water  through  the  pro- 
posed canal.  Donald  R.  P.  Harleman,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

10:10 — The  University  of  Miami  survey. 
Gilbert  L.   Voss,  University  of  Miami. 

10:30-10:55 — Break. 

10:55 — Curatorial  problems  posed  by  an  ex- 
tensive biological  survey.  Richard  S.  Cowan, 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

11:15 — Algae  and  marine  vascular  plants. 
Sylvia  Earle,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 

11:35 — Corals.  James  W.  Porter.  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

11:55 — Molluscs.  Axel  A.  Olsson,  Miami, 
Florida. 

12:15 — Crustaceans.  Larry  Abele,  Univer- 
sity of  Miami. 

12:35-1:35 — Lunch  break. 

1 :35 — Echinoderms.  Richard  Chester.  West- 
Inghouse  Ocean  Research  Laboratory. 

1:55 — Fish.  C.  Richard  Robins,  University 
of  Miami. 

2:15 — Fisheries.  Harvey  BuUis.  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

2:35 — Terrpstrial  plants.  Robert  l.  Dressier, 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute. 

2:55 — Insects.  Neal  A.  Weber,  Swarthmore 
College. 

3:15 — Reptiles  and  amphibians.  Charles  W. 
Myers,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

3 -35-4: 10— Breafc. 

4:10 — Birds  Alexander  Wetmore,  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

4:30 — Mammals.  Charles  O.  Handley.  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Natural  History  (to  be  read 
by  Roland  H.  Pine) . 

4:50 — Anthropology.  Relna  Torres  de  Arauz. 
National  Museum  of  Panama. 

5:10 — Summary.  Daniel  M.  Cohen.  Presi- 
dent. Biological  Society  nf  Washington. 

After-dinner  speaker:  William  A.  Newman, 
University  of  California.  San  Diego  (Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography! ,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ecological  Research  for  the 
Interoceanlc  Canal,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5,  1971] 

Ecological  Research  Advisers  Warn  on  Sea- 
Level  Panama  Canal 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 
A  new  sea-level  Panama  Canal  must  not 
be  built  without  a  massive  barrier  to  keep 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  species  separated,  sci- 
entist-members of  an  official  advisory  panel 
warned  yesterday. 


A  decision  to  build  a  new  canal  should  not 
even  be  made,  they  added,  before  12  to  14 
years  of  biological  research  to  make  sure  it 
would  nut  be  a  new  economic  aud  ecological 
disaster. 

The  panel-  a  12-niBn  Committee  on  Eco- 
logical Research  for  the  Atlantic-Pacific  In- 
teroceanlc Canal  Study  Commission — told 
Che  commission  these  things  late  last  year. 

The  commission,  noneihele.ss,  unequivocal- 
ly luld  President  Nixon  Nov.  30  that  a  new 
canal  should  be  built. 

In  doing  so,  it  dangerou.sly  minimized  the 
scientists'  warnings,  three  of  the  scientist- 
advisers  charged  m  interviews  yesterday. 

Hasty  decisl'jus  on  huge  engineering  proj- 
ects can  cause  unseen  ecological  problems 
like  those  created  by  Egypt's  Aswan  Dam, 
pointed  out  Dr.  Eriut  Mayr  of  Harvard,  the 
advisory  panels  chairman. 

Bvit  the  Aswan  Dam,  he  said,  "has  a  dra- 
niauc  effect  only  locally — I  don't  think  it  has 
much  impact  beyond  the  easternmost  Medi- 
terranean A  new  Panama  Canal  might  affect 
:he  whole  .^'lantic  Ocean." 

Mayr  was  reached  at  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity, where  he  is  a  visiting  professor  of 
zoology. 

His  co-members  Dr.  William  .A.  Newman 
of  the  University  of  California  s  Scnpps  In- 
stitution of  Oceanogr-ipiiy  and  Dr.  Daniel  M. 
Cohen  of  the  National  Ocean  )graphic  and  at- 
mospheric Adminl.^tratlon  were  among  speak- 
ers on  a  symposium  on  the  problem  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  yesterday. 

There  are  three  main  dangers.  Newman 
and  Cohen  said  in  interviews  and  some  of 
yesterday's  speakers  agreed. 

One  is  migration  into  the  Caribbean  or 
farther  Into  the  Atlantic  of  predatory  Pacific 
species  potentially  deadly  to  some  Atlantic 
life. 

These  Include  sh.nrks,  poisonous  fish-eat- 
ing sea  snakes  and  tiie  Crown  of  Tliorns 
starfish  that  is  decimating  Pacific  coral  reefs 
and  might  poee  the  same  danger  in  the  Car- 
rlbbean 

An  Invasion  by  either  the  crown  of  thorns 
or  the  venomous  yellow-bellied  sea  snake 
might  ruin  the  Caribbean  tourist  industry, 
some  scientists  fear. 

The  scientists  worry  most  about  Pacific- 
to-AtlantJc  migration  because  the  Pacific  is 
homewhat  higher  than  the  Atlantic  and  wa- 
terflow  In  the  canal  would  be  toward  the  At- 
lantic. 

A  second  danger,  Newman  and  Cohen  said. 
Is  possible  disruption  of  Central  American 
shrimp  and  other  fisheries,  vital  to  local 
economies,  by  new  pathogens  like  fungi  and 
bacteria. 

A  third  peril.  Newman  said,  is  "the  feel- 
ing that  If  the  fauna  and  flora  and  biota  are 
connected,  the  species  on  one  side  will  prove 
more  vigorous  and  replace  species  on  the 
other,  and  5,000  to  6,000  species  of  plant  and 
animals  may  become  extinct." 

"I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  phrase  'po- 
tential dangers'  because  nobody  knows  what 
will  happwn,"  Mayr  said.  "I  rather  suspect 
that  the  canal  commission  does  not  fully 
re&llze  these.  It  does  not  take  many  organlBms 
and  you  have  a  great  problem,"  like  the  sea 
lamprey  that  entered  the  Great  Lakes 
through  new  canals. 

The  commission,  executive  secretary  John 
P.  Sheffey  said  agreed  fully  "that  precautions 
need  to  be  taken"  and  that  long-range  re- 
search should  be  started 

But  It  recommendfKl  that  construction  be 
started  as  early  as  1975  iwith  a  ciiial  open- 
ing date  of  1990).  and  agreed.  Sheffey  said, 
only  that  "there  should  be  the  possibilitv  of 
a  fresh-water  barrier"  against  oce.in-to-ocean 
contamination. 

Twenty-flve-mlle-long,  fresh  water  Gatun 
Lake  has  kept  all  but  a  few  species  from 
getting  even  most  of  the  way  through  the 
present  Panama  Canal. 

The  commission  does  plan  large  tide  gates 


to  create  "a  slack  water  area,"  Sheffey  said, 
and.  If  research  proves  it  necessary,  this 
could  become  a  fresh  water  barrier  "because 
the  new  site  crosses  the  Trlnldld  arm  of  Ga- 
tun Lake." 

He  said  the  commission  (headed  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B.  Ander- 
son) leaned  heavily  on  another  scientific  re- 
port— one  far  more  favorable  though  it  said 
facts  are  incomplete — by  BateUe  Memorial 
Institute  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Mayr  committee  was  named  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Scientists  at  the  com- 
ml-sslon's  request. 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT    BY    SENA- 
TOR COOK  ON  VOTE  ON  SST 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
adjourn,  I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
say,  now  that  the  matter  of  whether  a 
program  for  the  SST  will  be  funded  or 
not  funded  has  been  put  to  rest,  that 
remarks  be  put  into  the  Record  with  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  I  hope  henceforth 
no  governmental  agency  or  no  individual 
in  the  governmental  body,  either  in  this 
body  or,  as  we  affectionately  refer  to  it, 
downtown,  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to 
impose  on  people  within  the  media  his 
wi.shes  or  his  desires. 

I  have  reference  to  the  fact.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  it  became  apparent  that  Mr. 
Magnider  appeared  on  Mr.  Richard 
Cavett's  show  as  a  direct  result  of  more 
than  a  nominal  amount  of  coercion.  I 
might  say,  as  a  result  of  that,  certainly 
I  think  Mr.  Magruder  was  most  uncom- 
fortable, and  obviotisly  I  think  Mr,  Cav- 
ett  was  uncomfortable.  The  result  of  to- 
day's vote  makes  it  very  obvious  that 
Mr.  Magruder  did  not  convince  any 
Senators  to  switch  their  votes. 

So  I  can  only  say  that,  now  that  this 
matter  is  over,  I  hope  that  those  in  high 
places  in  this  administration,  or  any  ad- 
ministration, will  realize  and  understand 
the  right  and  the  absolute  freedom  of  an 
individual  in  this  country  to  express  what 
he  wants  to  express,  to  be  what  he  wants 
to  be  for,  to  be  against  what  he  wants 
to  be  against.  It  is  a  matter  which  every- 
one of  us  in  this  body,  at  least,  and  I 
think  everyone  in  the  Government,  wUl 
defend  as  hard  and  as  conscientiously 
as  he  can. 

I  hope  that  this  Government  does  not 
interfere  with  Mr  Cavett  or  interfere 
in  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Government 
so  that  someone  might  have  to  be  on 
Mr.  Cavett's  show  to  comment  on  the 
fact  that  perhaps  human  beings  should 
not  kill  little  white  seals. 

I  think  Mr.  Cavett  is  a  very  able  and 
interesting  entertainer.  I  do  not  knoT 
him.  I  have  never  met  him.  But  I  won- 
der who  presumes  to  have  the  right  to 
tell  a  man  that  he  has  to  a^ume  on  his 
program  a  responsibility  that  he  does 
not  want  to  assume. 

There  are  laws  in  this  country  that 
allow  one,  if  he  is  dissatisfied,  to  take 
his  actions  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  be  determined.  I 
think  for  anyone  in  a  high  and  responsi- 
ble position  to  deem  it  necessary  to  force 
his  way  on  a  television  program  is  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be.  and  certainly  is 
in  my  mind,  foreign  to  this  country. 

I  might  sav  I  feel  that  I  probably  could 
not  have  made  these  remarks  tomorrow 
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morning.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  made 
today.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  been 
made  after  the  vote  that  was  taken 
today. 

I  think  all  of  us  ought  to  reaffirm  very 
emphatically  a  trust  and  an  affirmation 
in  the  fact  that  those  people  who  appear 
on  television  have  the  right  to  say  what 
they  want,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  somebody  wants  to  say  something  dif- 
ferent, he  has  the  opportunity  to  go  on 
that  media  and  do  so.  The  law  allows  it 
and  requires  it,  but  it  never  requires,  and 
it  should  not  require,  that  one  should 
find  himself  in  an  embarrassing  position 
on  that  media.  I  think  that  is  what  oc- 
curred. I  frankly  feel  that  somebody, 
somewhere,  not  only  should  apologize  to 
Mr.  C?avett,  but  to  Mr.  Magruder,  for  put- 
ting him  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
position. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
u-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
NEED  TO  DEVELOP  ALTERNATIVE 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
TO    THE    SST 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  previously 
announced,  if  I  had  been  present  on  the 
SST  vote,  which  recently  was  taken  by 
this  body,  I  would  have  voted  against  it. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  to  describe 
all  the  particular  things  that  have  hap- 
pened in  the  last  10  hours  that  prohibited 
me  from  having  a  chance  to  be  here, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  past  few 
hours  have  been  some  of  the  most  ex- 
cruciating in  my  life,  in  which  I  left  a 
couple  of  cars  stranded  in  snowbanks, 
and  tried  at  the  last  minute  to  charter 
an  airplane,  only  to  get  here  after  the 
vote. 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  see  that  the 
Senate  did  go  on  record,  as  it  did  last 
year,  in  striking  out  the  SST  funds.  I 
think  this  is  an  extremely  important  first 
step  toward  reordering  our  priorities  and 
dealing  with  some  of  the  unfinished 
business  which  confronts  our  society. 

I  have  been  concerned,  over  the  past 
several  months,  during  which  the  SST 
debate  has  raged,  with  the  Impact  that 
the  termination  of  this  program  could 
conceivably  have  on  those  who  are  pres- 
ently employed  in  the  construction  and 
the  implementation  of  the  SST  program. 
For  some  time  now  I  have  been  greatly 
troubled  by  arguments  about  the  job 
creating  impact  of  the  SST.  With  the 
general  employment  pictiure  still  very 
weak,  I  for  one  would  not  want  to  take 
any  action  that  might  further  aggravate 
an  already  serious  problem — and  an  un- 
employment rate  of  nearly  6  percent  is 
indeed  a  serious  national  problem.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  by  voting  to 
stop  the  SST  the  Senate  is  denying  Amer- 
ican workers  employment  opportunities 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  available. 


Currently,  there  are  a  number  of  under- 
funded public  projects,  such  as  urban 
renewal,  urban  mass  transit,  and  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants, 
that  are  more  worthy  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars — more  worthy  in  terms 
of  both  employment  opportunities  and 
social  benefits. 

Despite  statements  by  proponents  of 
the  plane  to  the  effect  that  continuing 
the  SST  program  would  produce  150,000 
jobs,  I  have  yet  to  see  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  how  that  figure  was  arrived 
at.  Only  by  using  the  "most  favorable 
case"  for  every  assumption  surrounding 
the  SST  can  we  even  approximate  150,000 
jobs — sometime  aroimd  1985,  after  the 
production  of  500  planes,  and  then  only 
by  using  what  one  leading  economist  has 
described  as  some  "dubious  and  improven 
multipliers,"  Furthermore,  many  of 
these  jobs  are  tmlikely  to  be  new  em- 
ployment opportimities  but  the  result  of 
displacing  workers  presently  involved  in 
the  production  of  subsonic  aircraft. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  Government  investment  of  $1.3 
bniion  will  generate  some  new  jobs — 
whatever  the  project.  An  investment  of 
$1,3  billion  in  the  SST,  however,  is  likely 
to  produce  less  total  employment  than 
an  equal  investment  in  almost  any  other 
project  because  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  investment  is  in  hardware,  not  peo- 
ple, and,  the  aerospace  industry  has  an 
extremely  high  average  wage. 

The  critical  point,  both  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  social  costs,  is 
whether  we  ought  to  produce  something 
we  do  not  really  need  in  the  hope  of  cre- 
ating some  additional  employment.  I 
think  not,  particularly  since  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower, 
Arnold  Weber,  has  said  that  "the  net  em- 
ployment increase  from  SST  production 
would  likely  be  negligible." 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
unwise  and  costly  investment  of  critically 
needed  tax  dollars,  before  the  develop- 
ment of  two  Government  subsidized  pro- 
totypes leads  to  pressures  to  produce  a 
plane  that  the  market  place  cannot 
support. 

I,  too,  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  those  workers  involved  in  the 
present  program.  When  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  a  significant  change  in 
policy,  as  in  the  case  of  Congress'  action 
on  the  SST,  the  Goverrmient  has  a  defi- 
nite moral  responsibility  to  ease  the  bur- 
den on  those  workers  adversely  affected 
by  the  cancellation  and  to  facilitate  their 
transition  into  areas  where  there  are  em- 
ployment opportunities.  The  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  working  in  con- 
cert, now  should  consider  how  future 
Government  contracts  and  programs  can 
be  allocated  so  as  to  best  utilize  the  SST 
workforce. 

Toward  that  end,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution expressing  the  Senate's  concern 
for  the  fate  of  the  SST  workforce  and 
urging  the  development  of  programs  to 
provide  transitional  assistance  and  for 
the  channeling  of  Government  contracts 
into  affected  areas. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to 
a  statement  which  I  made  last  December 
when  we  previously  discussed  this  matter, 


I  submit  at  this  time  a  sen&e  of  the  Senate 
resolution  which  deals  with  the  matter, 
feeling  that  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  President  have 
a  responsibility  to  try  to  ease  the  burdens 
on  the  workers  who  are  presently  affected 
or  will  be  affected  by  this  particular  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  held  at  the  desk, 
and  that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  Rec- 
ord, so  that  other  Senators  will  have  a 
chance  to  read  it. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  noncontroverslal  res- 
olution, the  trust  of  which  is  ade- 
quately described  in  my  remarks:  an  ef- 
fort to  relocate  employees  or  locate  other 
types  of  governmental  programs  in  which 
similar  skills  are  used,  which  I  think  is  a 
responsibility  of  all  of  us  in  Government. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  request  that  the  resolution  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  a  period  of  time,  and 
then  be  referred  to  a  committee? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  was  hoping  that  the  res- 
olution would  meet  with  unanimous 
support  in  the  Senate,  and  could  be  voted 
on  some  time  next  week,  after  everyone 
had  had  a  chance  to  read  it  in  the  Record 
and  be  apprised  of  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
resolution  is,  or  anything  about  its  merits, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  it  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, where  hearings  could  be  held.  I 
do  not  know  what  committee  would  have 
jurisdiction.  As  far  as  holding  it  at  the 
desk  for  a  limited  period  of  time  to  allow- 
other  Senators  to  join  as  cosponsors  Is 
concerned,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  must  real- 
ize, of  course,  that  every  bill  that  is 
introduced,  one  would  not  expect  to  be 
handled  in  this  way. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but 
I  am  also  aware,  as  I  am  sure  my  friend 
from  Michigan  is,  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  matters  which  are  not  strictly  of 
legislative  character,  which  are  not  des- 
ignated and  sent  to  committees,  but  are 
so  held. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
I  still  have  the  floor,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  this  measure  then  be 
designated  for  committee  assignment,  or 
sent  to  a  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  not  discuss  it  fur- 
ther now.  I  regret  the  fact  the  Senator 
from  Michigi.-n  has  made  this  objection. 
I  think  he  does  share  my  concern  for  the 
plight  of  those  who  are  presently  em- 
ployed in  the  SST  program. 

I,  for  one,  see  no  reason  why  we  have 
to  have  prolonged  hearings  before  we,  as 
the  Senate,  can  go  on  record  saying  that 
we  think  something  needs  to  be  done 
now.  The  reason  why  I  wanted  to  have 
the  measure  held  at  the  desk  was  that 
every  week,  perhaps  every  day,  the  var- 
ious agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
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are  designating,  assigning,  and  authoriz- 
ing contracts  to  be  let  to  do  a  wide  var- 
iety of  public  works  type  programs.  One 
similar  program  that  I  think  could  be 
very  applicable  to  the  resolution  submit- 
tei  by  me  is  the  mass  transit  program, 
Just  for  one.  That  is  why  I  hate  to  see 
the  matter  get  involved  in  a  logjam  of 
other  legislation,  when  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  simply  considering  it  some  time 
next  week.  It  is  not  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  in  any  way  trying  to  run  some- 
thing by.  or  in  any  way  pull  the  wool 
over  someone's  eyes,  but  just  trying  to 
expedite  the  matter. 

But,  of  course,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan is  well  within  his  rights  to  object  if 
he  desires,  and  he  did. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  for  the  Record  that  I 
feel  I  must  do  this  in  my  leadership  ca- 
pacity, without  any  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  particular  proposal.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier, I  do  not  know  what  is  in  It.  I  take 
it  that  it  calls  for  some  relief,  or  calls  for 
action  that  would  cost  money,  and  if  that 
is  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  ought 
to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, while  I  had  intended  to  submit  this 
resolution  today,  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  I  should 
like  to  have  this  resolution  printed  In 
the  Record — I  think  I  did  ask  imanlmous 
consent  for  that  earlier — so  that  he  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  can  have 
the  chance  to  read  it;  and  then  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  fully  intends  to  Intro- 
duce again,  the  first  of  next  week,  at 
which  time  I  hope  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection and  that  we  can  rapidly  put  the 
record  straight — that  the  Senate  has 
compassion  for  the  workers  involved  in 
the  SST  program  and  feels  that  there 
are  alternative  means  of  employing 
them,  and  that  the  SST  is  not  the  be- 
girming  of  the  end  of  jobs  for  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
Senator  is  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  the  proposed  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  resolution  which  he  In- 
tends to  introduce  next  week. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  — 

Declaring  It  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

that  the  Federal   Government  has   a  re- 

sponslbUlty  to  those  workers  affected  by 

the  canceUatlon  of  the  SST 

Whereas  It  Is  the  decision  of  the  Senate  to 

cancel    the   Federal   Oovernment's   financial 

Involvement    In    the    development    of    two 

prototype  SSTs 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  after 
making  a  significant  and  abrupt  change  In 
Us  policy,  bears  a  responsibility  for  easing 
the  hardships  imposed  upon  those  workers 
presently  employed  In  the  SST  program 
Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  in  the 


"Adjustment  Assistance"  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  has  established 
a  precedent  for  compensating  American 
workers  who  have  suffered  from  governmen- 
tal policies 

Whereas  officials  of  the  Model  Cities  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  have  developed  a  retraining 
program  to  utilize  the  talents  of  the  growing 
number  of  unemployed  scientists  and  en- 
gineers 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ace  that  In  order  to  evidence  Its  concern  for 
those  workers  affected  by  cancellation  of  the 
SST  program,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  working  In  concert,  should  im- 
mediately consider  how  future  government 
contracts  and  programs  such  as  urban  mass 
transit,  housing,  and  the  construcMon  of 
waste  treatment  plants  can  be  allocated  so 
as  to  utilize  the  talents  of  the  present  SST 
workforce  and,  be  it  further  resolved,  that 
programs  be  developed  to  provide  adequate 
transitional  assistance  to  the  workers  pres- 
ently employed  in  the  production  of  the 
prototypes. 


ORDER   FOR   MULTIPLE   REFERRAL 
OF  S.  1344 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  'S.  13441  to  revise  and  improve  na- 
tional transportation  programs  Intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  which  Is  being  held 
at  the  desk,  be  multiply  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for  their 
consideration  of  matters  in  the  bill  fall- 
ing within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MU3KIE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vi'ginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  im- 
mediately following  the  remarks  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi  *Mr.  Sten- 
Nis  I ,  an  order  for  which  has  already 
been  entered,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  tMr.  Muskie)  be  lecognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish 
to  make  the  record  clear,  to  this  extent: 
If  the  Senate  completes  its  business  to- 
morrow, completes  the  work  on  the  cal- 
endar that  has  been  cleared,  and  com- 
pletes its  work  on  the  nomination  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  then  the  lead- 
ership would  intend  to  go  over  until  Mon- 
day next,  and  that  Is  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  order  requested  just  now. 
But  the  order  will  be  changed  if  the  Sen- 


ate aoes  not  complete  action  on  the  mat- 
ters proposed  for  action  tomorrow. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  able  assistant  Republican 
leader  has  no  statement  at  this  time,  I 
shall  proceed  to  state  the  program  for 
tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
tomorrow,  foUowng  an  adjournment. 
Immediately  following  the  disposition  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees, 
under  the  standing  order,  and  the  trans- 
action of  any  unobjected  to  business  on 
the  legislative  calendar,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htju- 
PHREY ) ,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  and  other  Sen- 
ators, will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  colloquy  on  the  subject  of  arms 
control. 

Following  this  discussion,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie  >  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
the  period  not  to  extend  beyond  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  Calendar,  and 
cleared  for  action,  are  two  measures:  Cal- 
endar No.  46,  S.  557,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions thereof  to  other  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  not  blind,  and 
Tor  other  purposes;  and  Calendar  No.  48, 
S.  1330,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines ftmds  for  making  payments  on  cer- 
tain pre- 1934  bonds  of  the  Philippines, 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Senate  may  be  able  to  take  ac- 
tion on  these  two  measures  by  imanimous 
con.«ent  early  in  the  day  tomorrow. 

Following  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  tomor- 
row, it  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  William  J.  Casey,  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

If  the  Senate  completes  its  work  on 
these  items  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
thereupon  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  Monday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
March  25,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
March  23',  1971: 

U.S.  Coast  Gvard 

Tlie  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  : 


Glenn  G.  Kolk 
Edward  J.  Beder,  Jr. 
Michael  F.  Flessner 
Gary  R.  McGuffln 
Michael  D.  Allen 
Frank  J.  Tmtera,  Jr. 
Harold  W   Henderson 
David  R.  Moore 
Charles  R.  Weir 
Joel  A.  Thuma 
John  K.  Kirkpatrlck 
David  3.  Belz 
Donald  R.  Dlckmann 
Thomas  L.  Davis 
Richard  D.  Crane 
Douglas  C.  Phillips 
James  B.  Frldericl 
Michael  D.  Gentile 
James  B.  Clarke 
Rodney  L.  C(X)k 
James  R.  Beach 
Timothy  L.  Terriberry 
David  J.  Rclchl 
William  B.  Thomas 
John  H   Baker  III 


James  O.  Marthaler 
Gerald  A.  GalUon 
Robert  D.  Slrols 
Harold  D.  Ketchen 
Thomas  L.  Mills 
Paul  C.  Jackson 
James  S.  Carmlchael 
Kevin  L.  Ray 
Richie  M.  Kelg 
Peter  C.  Olsen 
Joseph  L.  Bryson 
Michael  D.  Cooley 
Gregory  S.  Voylk 
William  E.  Kozak 
Roy  J.  Casto 
Alan  P.  Walker 
Terrance  M.  Edwards 
Mark  A.  Ohara 
Gale  W.  Flsk 
Ronald  A.  MarcoUnl 
Robert  J. 

Williamson,  Jr. 
Thomas  J. 

Ziezlulewlcz 
Peter  Q.  Plchlni 


William  H.  Anderson 
LawBon  W.  Brlgham 
Jchn  F.  Hughes 
Ernest  J.  Blanchard  IV 
Larry  P.  Lanier 
Terry  M.  Cross 
Dennis  R.  McLean 
James  Q.  Neas,  Jr. 
John  E.  Hodukavich 
Ralph  A.  Yates 
George  P.  Waselus 
Horton  W.  Johnson 
David  E.  Wilson 
Jeffrey  N.  Compton 
William  L.  Beaaon,  Jr. 
Ralph  D.  Utley 
Thomas  B.  Taylor 
Roger  C.  Cook 
Julius  B.  Sadllek 
Henry  J.  Rohrs.  Jr. 
Anthony  S. 

Tangeman 
Richard  W.  Brandes 
John  R.  Mitchell 
Frederic  N.  M. 

Squires  in 
Douglas  B.  Stevenson 
.'Anthony  R.  Souza 
Stephen  R.  Rottler 
Paul  L.  Hagstrom 
Philip  E.  Sherer 
Anthony  T.  Mink 
Edward  J.  Dennehy 
George  P.  Johnson 
Kenneth  M.  Zobel 
Thomas  E.  Bernard 


Andrew  Maleiikl  III 
Alan  E.  Spackman 
Steven  A  Macey,  Jr. 
John  A.  Gaughan 
Charles  R.  Brown 
Albert  J.  Sabol 
W.  A,  McDonough,  Jr. 
Kenneth  C.  Kreutter 
David  T.  Jones 
Bruce  B.  Stubbs 
Richard  S.  Muller 
Allen  K.  Boetig 
Myron  P.  Tethal 
John  H.  Fearnow 
John  E.  Quill 
Melvin  W.  Gar-er 
Terrance  P.  Hart 
James  S.  Brown 
Jonathan  M.  Vaughn 
David  B.  Irvine 
Deniiis  M.  Plttman 
Edmund  P.  Labuda,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Howard 
Marc  Pettlngill 
Kim  I.  MacCartney 
Michael  R.  Adams 
John  M.  Murphy 
Stephen  M.  Riddle 
David  J.  Maloney,  Jr. 
Frederick  H.  Sellers,  Jr. 
John  P.  McGrath,  Jr. 
Guy  T.  Goodwin 
James  C.  Olson 
Samuel  J.  Apple 
John  L.  Beales 
David  Dahlinger 


Timothy  G.  Balunls      Donald  B.  Erlsman 
Robert  L.  Pray  Ernest  C.  Card 

Donald  G.  Bandzak       Etouglas  J.  Arnold 
Thomas  B.  Rodlno        Robert  E.  Pearce 
David  G.  S.  Binns  James  J.  Rao,  Jr. 

Lawrence  V.  Kumjian  Warren  E.  Dutton,  Jr. 
Thomas  W.  Purteli        Paul  Mularchuk 
Edward  A.  McKenzie     Richard  J.  Guhl 
Chester  J.  Walter  Bruce  L.  Blandford 

Donald  B.  Parsons,  Jr.  James  Perozzo 
WUliam  W.  Pickrum     Jack  D.  Asbury 
Richard  M.  Cool  Donald  T.  McNulty 

Christopher  Desmond  Paul  T.  Pelzer 
Thomas  X.  Worley        WlUlam  P.  Meinlnger 
Robert  J.  Vollbrecht     Ronald  T.  VU 
Victor  J.  Guarlno  James  H.  Davis 

Theophiltis  Monlz         Wayne  T.  Shlpman 

The  following  named  Reserve  officers  to 
be  permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

James  H.  Ferguson 

David  P.  Wlthee 

Robert  C.  North 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
March  23),  1971: 

OmcE  or  Economic   OppoRTUNmr 
Prank   Charles   Carluccl   III,   of   Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IFerfnesrfaf/,  March  24,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith. — I  John  5:  4. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the  light 
of  the  world  and  the  lover  of  every  hu- 
man soul,  let  Thy  spirit  of  righteousness 
and  good  wOl  arise  within  us  as  we  wor- 
ship Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Burn 
away  the  barriers  that  separate  us  from 
our  fellow  men  and  build  within  us  the 
spirit  which  makes  for  unity  among  men, 
good  will  in  our  Nation  and  peace  for 
our  world. 

We  pray  that  we  may  have  the  power 
of  Thy  presence  to  live  through  these 
Lenten  days  without  stimibling  and  with- 
out stain.  May  our  spirits  strengthened 
by  courage  and  vision  rise  to  meet  the 
trying  tasks  of  these  disturbing  days. 

Again  we  pray  for  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  for  their  loved  ones.  Grant  that  they 
may  soon  be  released  and  returned  to 
their  families  where  love  and  joy  wait 
to  greet  them.  Make  us  worthy  of  their 
suffering  and  help  us  devote  ourselves  to 
greater  freedom  for  all  people. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


will  call  up  House  Resolution  317,  to  cre- 
ate the  Select  Committee  on  the  House 
Restaurant.  The  resolution  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


handle  these  complex  and  difficult  tasks 
in  a  very  effective  way. 

They  deserve  our  thanks  for  the  service 
they  render  to  us  and  to  the  Nation. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  on  tomorrow  we 


CAPITOL  POLICE  DESERVE  OUR 
THANKS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  recent  incidents  in 
which  Capitol  Police  have  been  censured 
by  both  Congressmen  and  staff  members 
because  the  police  asked  for  identifica- 
tion or  sought  to  examine  briefcases  and 
packages.  This  is  incomprehensible.  The 
police  are  simply  trying  to  protect  those 
of  us  who  work  here  and  to  save  the  Cap- 
itol buildings  from  further  desecration. 
They  should  have  the  fullest  support  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  in  what  they 
are  doing.  The  minor  inconvenience  in 
showing  identification  or  in  taking  a 
moment  to  open  a  briefcase  or  package 
for  inspection  simply  should  serve  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  responsibility  these  officers 
must  bear. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Capitol 
Police  force.  They  have  one  of  the  most 
difficult  security  jobs  in  the  world.  They 
are  charged  with  safeguarding  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs.  As  office- 
holders, we  naturally  seek  to  make  our- 
selves available  to  the  public  and  to  ac- 
cept people  at  face  value.  This  makes  the 
policeman's  job  doubly  hard.  The  Capitol 
buildings  are  probably  among  the  most 
accessible  structures  anywhere.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  watch  every  approach 
all  of  the  time.  Yet  the  Capitol  Police 


PERSONAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  in  a  confer- 
ence on  Tuesday,  March  16,  I  was  not 
present  to  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 465,  the  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  rollcall  No. 
21. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  in  support  of  the  ap- 
propriation. 


CORPORATION  FOR  LEGAL 
SERVICES  ACT 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
legislation  was  offered  by  many  of  our 
colleagues  of  both  parties  which  would 
take  an  important  step  towsu-d  true 
equality  under  the  law.  This  bill,  which 
would  establish  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  will  help  to  insure  that 
every  American,  regardless  of  economic 
status,  will  have  his  day  in  court.  Our 
system  of  justice  is  based  on  the  adver- 
sary process — tmd  that  process  cannot 
and  will  not  operate  imless  legitimate 
grievances  are  aired  in  a  court  of  law 
with  competent  advocates  on  both  sides. 

The  legal  services  program  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  has  proven 
itself  to  be  successful.  So  successful,  in 
fact,  that  it  has  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  poor  on  one  hand  and  raised 
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the  opposition  and  fears  of  persons  who 
are  afraid  to  have  their  actions  and 
procedures  tested  in  legitimate  forums 
on  the  other. 

As  a  result  of  the  opposition,  the  legal 
services  program  has  become  hampered 
by  political  controversy  unrelated  to  its 
mission  of  representation.  The  creation 
of  the  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion will  insulate  the  lawyers  and  clients 
from  these  unwarranted  and  debilitating 
political  machinations. 

As  a  result,  the  adversary  system  is  in 
the  great  tradition  of  the  independent 
bar  and  the  inviolability  of  the  lawyer- 
client  relationship  will  be  protected. 
Equally  as  important,  the  poor  will  be 
able  to  express  legitimate  grievances 
within  the  system. 


ANNIVERSARY     OF     GREEK     INDE- 
PENDENCE 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  mark  the  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence.  The  celebration  of  all  in- 
dependence days  have  profound  .signifi- 
cance, but  the  marking  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  of  especial  significance 
for  many  reasons. 

Greece  is  the  cradle  of  our  culture, 
it  is  the  wellspring  from  which  flows  all 
that  Western  civilization  holds  most  dear 
and  precious.  Our  values,  our  form  of 
govcriunent,  our  desii'e  for  freedom  and 
indipendfnce  all  comes  from  centuries 
of  Greek  tradition. 

The  Greeks  have  alw-ays  placed  a  high 
premium  on  freedom.  They  have  always 
showed  the  world  that  th~y  preferred 
to  fi^ht  for  the  preservation  of  th?ir 
independence  rather  than  willingly  sub- 
mit to  conquering  oppressors.  When 
eventually  they  were  forced  to  submit 
to  alien  tyrants,  they  proudly  maintained 
their  spiritual  independence  for  many 
centuries.  And  finally,  in  1821  when  they 
saw  a  chance  of  regaining  their  fr'-edom 
and  national  independence,  they  staged 
a  revolt  which  in  the  course  of  many 
years  of  bloody  warfare,  led  to  the  birth 
of  modern  Greece. 

We  have  followed  the  course  of  events 
in  Greece  with  keen  interest  and  heart- 
felt sympathy.  There  n.vor  was.  and 
let  u.s  hope  that  there  may  never  be, 
any  doubt  as  to  where  our  wholehearted 
sympathy  and  national  interest  lie  when 
freedom-loving  Greeks  have  pitted  them- 
selves against  foreign  oppressors  and 
totaUtarian  tyrants. 

I  hope,  that  not  only  during  this  week 
but  throughout  the  year,  all  Americans 
will  think  back  on  what  great  debt  we 
owe  to  Greece — and  to  Greek-Amer- 
icans— and  continue  to  sympathize  with 
their  causp  and  join  with  them  in  their 
longing  for  true  freedom. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  given  permission 


until  midnight  on  Thursday,  March  25, 
1971.  to  file  its  report  on  H.R.  6531.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay. 
to  authorize  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FULL  FUNDING  FOR  MASS  TRANSIT 

( Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  ye.sterday  a 
group  of  mayors  met  with  the  President 
on  a  number  of  issues,  including  the  cut- 
back in  mass  transit  fluids.  Last  year  the 
Congress  authorized  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  commit  S600  million 
on  urban  mass  transportation  capital 
grants.  But,  in  his  budget,  the  President 
indicated  that  spending  would  not  be 
more  than  $400  million. 

I  understand  that  the  President  in- 
dicated to  the  mayors  yesterday  that  he 
is  "flexible"  on  this  matter.  Certainly 
this  posture  holds  some  promise,  and 
Members  of  this  House  should  be  en- 
couraged to  press  for  the  full  commit- 
ment of  the  mass  transit  funds  author- 
ized by  Congress  and  should  congrat- 
ulate the  President  if  he  permits  the 
commitment  of  the  S200  million  now 
withheld. 


DELAWARE  FIRST  TO  RATIFY 
26TH  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  duPONT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  duPONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  gi-eat 
honor  for  me  to  take  the  floor  this  after- 
noon and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  still  leads  the  Nation. 
Yesterday  afternoon  we  passed  over- 
whelmingly in  this  Chamber  the  26th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  giv- 
ing 18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote.  With- 
in 30  minutes  of  the  signing  of  that 
measure  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  both  Houses  of  the  Delaware 
Legislature  ratified  the  amendment  and 
Delaware  became  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  to  extend  this  franchise  to  our 
yoiuiger  citizens. 

I  supported  the  proposal  when  I  was 
in  the  Delaware  Legislature  a  year  ago, 
and  I  supported  it  here  on  the  House 
floor  yesterday. 

I  am  glad  to  see  us  continuing  to  lead 
the  way.  From  what  I  have  seen  the 
yoimg  people  are  going  to  make  good 
citizens,  they  are  going  to  use  the  right 
to  vote,  and  they  are  going  to  use  it  re- 
sponsibly. We  are  giving  them  the  op- 
portimity  to  participate  within  the  sys- 
tem rather  than  to  make  their  views 
known  in  other  ways  in  the  streets. 

We  are  also  avoiding  chaos  in  the  1972 
election  and  saving  all  otu-  States  a  great 
many  dollars. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  my  former  colleagues 
in  the  Delaw-are  State  Legislature,  and 


especially  Senator  Margaret  R.  Manning, 
who  has  led  this  fight.  We  can  all  be 
proud,  those  of  us  from  Delaware,  that 
our  State  is  continuing  tj  be  the  first 
State  and  continuing  to  lead  the  Nation. 


MERGING  OF  VOLUNTEER  EFFORTS 

(Mr.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Piesident's 
pian  to  merge  the  volunteer  efforts  now 
scattered  through  the  Government  is  a 
necc'-.-ary  and  welcme  first  step  toward 
expanding  the  opportunities  for  volun- 
teer service. 

There  is  much  to  ce  done  in  America. 
The  critical  problems  of  our  time  are 
concentrated  in  no  single  State,  no  spe- 
cial area,  nor  among  any  one  group. 
There  are  the  myriad  problems  of  the 
poor.  Children  need  help  with  schooling. 
Tiie  elderly  have  special  needs  requiring 
special  attention  Thf  entire  community 
can  benefit  from  volunteer  action  on 
common  problems  i:\  housing,  health, 
and  the  environment, 

Tlie  problems  are  there  and  so  is  the 
spirit.  I  hope  tiie  new  agency  will  serve 
as  a  bridge  to  enable  all  Americans  to 
share  in  a  noole  effoit  and  thereby  serve 
their  communities  and  their  country. 


MISGUIDED    STUDENTS    OFFER 
COMFORT  TO  CASTRO 

(Mr.  GROVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, t 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
current  newspaper  reports  of  a  group 
of  university  students  traveling  to  Cuba 
again  tliis  year  to  help  with  the  sugar 
harvest. 

I  am  distressed  as  are  most  freedom- 
loving  Americans  that  even  one  mis- 
guided voung  American-born  radical 
would  offer  comfort  and  helo  to  dictiaor 
Castro  in  his  times  of  agricultural,  eco- 
nonic,  and  well-de-served  political  dis- 
aster by  participating  in  the  annual  pil- 
grim ■^se  to  the  Cuban  canefi?lds. 

Unbiased  observers  and  refugees  give 
evidence  of  a  total  police  state  in  Cuba 
with  martial  law  and  complete  depriva- 
tion of  civil  rights,  human  rights,  or  free- 
dom of  speech,  movtment.  or  public  as- 
sembly. 

We  should  be  grateful  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  young  people  are  soimd 
and  rational  thinkers  who,  while  realizing 
our  shortcomings,  also  count  our  bless- 
ings, and  who  would  work  within  our 
system  to  reorder  priorities  and  readjust 
inequities  as  they  see  them. 

Perhaps  the  State  Department  should 
develop  an  exchange  program — one  pris- 
oner of  Cuban  tyranny  and  repression 
for  each  local  radical  who  seeks  libera- 
tion from  the  constitutional  rights  and 
freedoms  of  America. 

In  any  event  a  clandestine  trip  to  New 
Brunswick  for  a  Cuban  cattle  boat  should 
not  be  the  lot  of  young  lovers  of  dvnamic 
oppression  and  systematic  slavery.  Let 
us  fly  them  to  Havana  first  class  at  Gov- 
ernment expense — one  way. 


March  2 It,  1971 
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PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing been  assured  that  there  would  be  no 
votes  taken  on  Tuesday,  March  16, 1  had 
scheduled  several  conferences  at  my  dis- 
trict office  and  obtained  an  oflScial  leave 
of  absence  for  that  day. 

Because  of  this,  I  was  not  present 
when  the  conference  report  on  the  debt 
limitation  and  tied  to  the  social  security 
increase  was  brought  up  for  adoption 
and  I  am  recorded  as  being  absent  on 
roUcall  No.  20.  Had  I  been  present,  as  I 
would  normally  be  if  these  assurances 
had  not  been  given.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  the  conference  report.  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  fact. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7,  RURAL  TELEPHONE 
BANK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  339  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  339 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Uriion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
I  H.R.  7)  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional source  of  financing  for  the  rural 
telephone  program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  section  2  of 
said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage 
of  H.R.  7,  it  shall  be  In  order  in  the  House 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
S.  70,  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  7  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  339 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
7  to  create  a  rural  telephone  bank.  Due 
to  a  transfer  of  f tmds,  all  points  of  order 
are  waived  against  clause  4  of  rule  XXI 
of  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and,  after  passage  of  H.R.  7,  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  take  S.  70  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  amend  it  with  the  House- 
passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7  is  to  improve 
telephone  service  in  the  rural  areas. 


A  rural  telephone  bank  would  be 
created  to  provide  non-Federal  financ- 
ing to  supplement  the  existing  telephone 
loan  program  administered  by  the  REA. 
The  bank  would  be  managed  by  a  board 
of  13  directors — the  REA  Administrator, 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, three  Presidential  appointees 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
two  from  the  general  public,  and  six 
members  representing  the  rural  tele- 
phone systems — initially  appointed  by 
the  President  and  thereafter  elected  by 
stockholders. 

The  capital  investment  of  the  United 
States  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $30  mil- 
lion annually  from  repayments  on  out- 
standing rural  telephone  loans  until  the 
total  reached  $300  million.  The  bank 
would  pay  2  percent  on  the  money  pro- 
vided by  the  Government. 

Intermediate  rate  loans  would  be  made 
until  June  30,  1985,  and  would  be  re- 
turned as  soon  as  practicable  after  that 
date.  The  interest  rate  on  these  would 
be  based  on  the  market  yield  of  Gov- 
ernment obligations  with  comparable  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 4  percent.  A  second  type  of  loans 
would  be  made  at  rates  reflecting  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  bank. 

The  bank  would  be  authorized  to  ob- 
tain borrowed  fimds  through  the  sale  of 
its  debentures  up  to  eight  times  the 
amoimt  of  paid-in  capital  and  retained 
earnings. 

The  legislation  would  provide  a  long- 
term  credit  institution  which  would  do 
two  things:  First,  it  would  bring  in  capi- 
tal from  the  private  money  sector  to  sup- 
plement the  present  loan  program  and, 
second,  it  would  establish  a  credit  in- 
stitution that  would  eventually  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  its  patrons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  339  in  order  that  H.R. 
7  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that 
H.R.  7  win  be  before  the  House  today 
proves  that  if  one  keeps  introducing  these 
bills  long  enough  and  they  continue  to 
report  them  out  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees as  a  matter  of  practice,  they  will 
finally  get  out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
We  have  had  this  bill,  or  one  similar  to 
it,  before  the  Rules  Committee  for  the 
past  two  Congresses,  apparently  without 
the  support  or  merit  needed  to  report  it, 
but  it  finally  made  it  to  the  floor  today. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  press- 
ing need  for  this  piece  of  legislation.  In 
fact,  I  represent  a  rural  area  of  Ohio,  and 
I  have  not  had  a  single  company  contact 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation  in  all  of 
its  years  before  the  Congress. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  telephone 
bank  with  an  investment  by  the  people  of 
$300  million — $300  million  over  a  10-year 
period. 

In  the  other  body  todfi ;;  they  are  going 
to  be  voting  on  the  SST  project,  and  a  lot 
of  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  amoimt 
of  money  involved  in  this  project.  In 
fact,  there  is  $292  million  involved  in  the 
SST  this  year  but  there  is  $300  million 
involved  in  this  bank  bill. 

The  purpo.-e  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a 
new     Govermient-sponsored     financial 


institution,  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank, 
which  would  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  providing  additional  non-Fed- 
eral sources  of  capital  for  rural  telephone 
systems  in  order  to  improve  existing  tele- 
phone service  in  our  rural  areas. 

The  financial  structure  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  would  include:  First,  capital 
subscribed  by  the  United  States  which 
ultimately  would  be  replaced  by  capital 
paid  in  by  each  borrower — 5  percent  of 
each  loan;  second,  capital  subscribed  by 
borrowers  and  potential  borrowers  as  in- 
vestments; and,  third,  fimds  received 
from  the  sale  of  debentures  in  the  pri- 
vate money  market  to  an  amotmt  not  to 
exceed  eight  times  the  paid-in  capital 
plus  retained  earnings.  Any  loan  made 
by  the  bank  will  have  to  be  supported  by 
sound  loan  security  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements. 

In  order  to  get  the  new  bank  started, 
the  Government  would  be  required  to 
furnish  $30  million  armually  for  10  years 
from  the  repayments  on  currently  out- 
standing rural  telephone  loans.  Over  the 
10-year  period  the  Government  would 
contribute  $300  million,  which  sum  would 
eventually  be  repaid  by  the  bank.  During 
this  period,  the  telephone  bank  would 
pay  a  return  to  the  Government  at  a  rate 
of  2  percent  per  year. 

Two  tjTJes  of  loans  would  be  available. 
First  an  "intermediate  rate  loan"  which 
would  be  made  imtil  June  30,  1985,  at  an 
interest  rate  based  on  the  market  yield 
of  Government  obligations  with  compa- 
rable remaining  periods  to  maturity,  but 
not  exceeding  4  percent.  This  would  be 
available  only  to  borrowers  requiring 
such  subsidized  assistance  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  program,  because  the 
committee  recognizes  the  inability  of 
some  telephone  borrowers  to  pay  the  full 
market  rate  of  interest,  and;  second, 
loans  would  also  be  made  at  rates  reflect- 
ing the  cost  of  money  to  the  bank.  At  the 
same  time,  this  legislation  does  not 
change  the  authority  of  the  REA  to  make 
2-percent  loans  to  any  qualified  borrower 
operating  in  rural  areas  except  as  set 
forth  in  section  412  of  the  bill.  Section  412 
aims  at  encouraging  borrowers  under  the 
REA's  2-percent  loan  program  to  seek 
loans  for  telephone  service  loans  from 
the  newly  c  eated  telephone  bank  as 
their  own  equity  position  improves 
When  a  borrower's  net  worth  reaches 
20  percent  of  its  assets,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  REA  must  require  a  borrow- 
er to  obtain,  or  try  to  obtain,  its  financ- 
ing from  the  telephone  bank  or  other 
sources  before  seeking  a  2-percent  loan 
from  REA. 

The  administration,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  submitted 
its  own  proposal  creating  a  telephone 
bank.  It  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
by  several  Members.  In  the  Senate,  8.  70 
has  been  passed,  March  1,  1971,  and  is 
now  on  the  Speaker's  table. 

Minority  views  are  filed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  TEActrE)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GooDLiNG)  opposing  the  bill  because  it 
perpetuates  the  old  2-percent  loan  pro- 
gram, pays  the  Government  only  a  2- 
percent  return  on  its  investment,  and 
turns  the  bank  over  to  borrower  control 
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when  only  two- thirds  of  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  has  been  repaid.  They 
also  point  out  that  better  methods  of 
achieving  this  purpose  exist,  methods 
which  do  not  have  the  defects  of  H.R.  7. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  this  bill  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
is  really  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Teague). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, first  I  should  like  to  compliment  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  at  least  having 
delayed  for  6  years  in  reporting  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  atrocious  piece  of 
proposed  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  have  all  Members 
realize  that  no  hearings  have  been  held 
on  this  bill  for  more  th&n  2  years.  No 
report  was  even  requested  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  It 
was  passed  out  in  about  5  minutes. 

I  do  not  blame  my  friend  the  chair- 
man for  having  accomplished  this.  It  was 
passed  out  with  no  question  over  the  fact 
that  we  have  nine  new  members  on  the 
committee. 

I  felt  there  should  have  been  hearings 
so  we  would  at  least  know  what  this 
proposal  really  is.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  just  said,  this  involves  a  10-year 
investment  of  $30  million  a  year  by  the 
taxpayers  in  this  new  telephone  bank 
at  a  return  of  only  2  percent  a  year. 
The  capital  is  to  be  returned  only  when 
the  directors  of  the  bank  find  it  practi- 
cable to  do  so,  which  could  well  mean 
never.  There  is  no  assurance  whatsoever 
that  we  will  get  our  money  back  on  this 
so-called  investment. 

Here  Is  something  else  which  I  think 
Is  terribly  important.  This  is  different 
from  the  REA  electric  cooperative  pro- 
gram which  has  to  do  with  REA  co-ops. 
About  70  percent  of  these  companies, 
small  telephone  companies,  are  privately 
owned  commercial  companies  and 
money-making  corporations.  You  might 
be  interested  In  a  compilation  which 
appears  on  page  28  of  the  committee 
report  which  shows  how  very  profitably 
these  companies  have  been  operating. 
Here  we  are  proposing  to  give  these 
money-making  companies,  many  of 
which  are  family  owned  pay  themselves 
good  salaries  and  dividends  on  top  of 
that — we  are  proposing  to  give  them  2 
percent  or  perhaps  4  percent  money  with 
50-year  loans  at  that  rate.  Now,  who 
would  not  like  to  get  such  a  proposition? 
If  they  need  to  refinance  in  order  to 
modernize  their  equipment,  there  are 
other  ways  that  they  can  do  it.  Co-ops 
can  borrow  from  the  bank  for  coopera- 
tives and  other  companies  can  borrow 
from  commercial  banks.  They  can  cer- 
tainly go  to  various  utility  commissions 
throughout  the  coimtry  and  get  rate  in- 
creases to  accomplish  such  moderniza- 
tion as  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  this  is  a  very 
bad  bill.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  considering 
it,  and  I  hope  the  rule  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes.  I  will 
be  glad  to  jleld  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  these  telephone  companies 
now  can  secure  2-percent  money? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes.  they 
can.  We  have  appropriated  about  $125 
million  a  year  for  these  companies  to 
borrow  at  a  2-percent  rate.  That  pro- 
gram will  be  continued.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  will  be  putting  up  $300  million 
here  at  the  three  different  rates,  one  of 
which  is  2  percent  and  cne  not  to  exceed 
4  percent  and  one  which  will  probably  be 
at  the  cost  of  money,  but  which  I  doubt 
will  often  be  used. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
one  further  question. 

Were  there  any  hearings  held  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  this  bill 
during  this  new  Congress? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  No.  I 
stated  when  I  first  started  there  have 
been  no  hearings  on  this  bill  or  on  any 
suggested  bill  which  was  sent  up  in  draft 
form  by  the  executive  department  for  2 
years.  No  report  was  even  requested. 

FOSTMASTEB    GENERAL    MUZZLES    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  Postmaster  General  Winton  M. 
Bloimt  put  on  a  display  of  arrogance 
seldom  matched  by  any  Washington 
bureaucrat  when  he  Issued  an  order  to 
muz7,le  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  Postmaster  General  swung  the  axe 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  these  men 
and  women  because  they  happened  to  be 
postal  employees. 

At  an  early  stage  in  his  or  her  formal 
education,  every  American  child  is  taught 
that  provision  of  our  Constitution  which 
guarantees  without  reservation  or  re- 
striction the  right  of  citizens  to  petition 
Congress.  What  is  not  too  well  known  is 
tnat  it  took  an  act  of  Congress  in  1912 — 
Lloyd-LaPollette  Act — to  spell  out,  once 
and  for  all,  that  the  guarantee  applies 
to  Federal  employees,  including  postal 
workers. 

When  Mr.  Blount  appeared  before  the 
House  Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee on  Jime  3,  1969,  in  support  of  his 
postal  corporation  bill,  I  was  referring  to 
the  Lloyd-LaFoUette  Act  when  I  ques- 
tioned him  as  follows: 

Mr.  Blount,  the  one  question  I  want  to  get 
out  of  the  way  real  quick  Is  this:  Does  your 
bill  repeal  section  7101  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  states  that  a  postal  em- 
ployee may  not  be  reduced  In  rank  or  pay  or 
removed  from  the  postal  service  for  petition- 
ing Congress? 

The  Postmaster  General  responed: 
No,  the  section  is  not  repealed.  The  new 
section  209,  on  page  12,  specifically  provides 
that  chapter  71  of  title  S,  which  Includes  sec- 
tion 7101,  shall  apply. 

Thus.  Mr.  Blount  cannot  plead  Igno- 
rance of  the  law  as  an  excuse  for  the  edict 
he  handed  down  on  January  12,  1971;  an 
edict  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  la  mandatory  that  postal  employees 
Immediately  cease  any  direct  or  Indirect  con- 
tacts with  Congressional  offices  on  matters 
involving  the  Postal  Service. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  overbearing  Big 
Brotherism  at  its  worst.  It  is  demeaning, 
and  I  for  one  have  no  intention  of  per- 
mitting this  dictatorial,  unconstitutional 
order  to  go  unchallenged. 

Therefore,  I  have  written  to  each  of 
the  180  postmasters  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa  and  asked 
that  on  the  post  oflQce  bulletin  board  be 
posted  a  letter  I  have  writen  so  that 
postal  employees  will  be  properly  in- 
formed of  their  constitutional  rights. 

In  that  letter,  I  invite  every  employee 
to  feel  free  to  communicate  with  me  at 
any  time,  and  with  the  assurance  that 
I  stand  ready  to  assist  any  employee  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  intimidate  such 
employee  through  use  of  this  outrageous 
edict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  my  letter  to  the 
postmasters  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Makch  18,  1971. 

Deab  Mk.  Postmasteh:  3o  employees  of 
your  office  will  be  properly  informed  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  I  will  appreciate  it  if 
you  will  post  this  letter  on  your  bulletin 
board. 

Although  postal  employees  enjoy  the  same 
constitutional  right  to  petition  Congress  as 
all  other  citizens,  It  actually  took  an  Act  of 
Congress  in  1912  (Lloyd-LaPollette  Act)  to 
spell  out,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  guarantee 
applies  to  federal  employees,  Including  postal 
workers. 

When  Postmaster  General  Winton  M. 
Blount  appeared  before  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  June  3, 
1969.  In  support  of  his  postal  corporation 
bill,  I  was  referring  to  the  Lloyd-LaPollette 
Act  when  I  questioned  him  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Blount,  the  one  question  I  want  to  get 
out  of  the  way  real  quick  Is  this:  Does  your 
bin  repeal  section  7101  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  states  that  a  postal  em- 
ployee may  not  be  reduced  in  rank  or  pay  or 
removed  from  the  postal  service  for  petition- 
ing Congress?" 

The  Postmaster  General  responded:  "No, 
the  section  is  not  repealed.  The  new  section 
209.  on  page  12,  specifically  provides  that 
chapter  71  of  title  5,  which  Includes  section 
7101.  shall  apply." 

Despite  this  unquallfled  response.  Post- 
master General  Blount,  on  January  12,  1971, 
issued  a  "Memorandum  to  Postmasters  and 
Regional  Officials"  and  included  with  it  a 
"background"  paper  on  "Congressional  Pro- 
cedures for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service."  That 
paper  carries  the  following  edict  (emphasis 
supplied)  : 

"It  Is  mandatOT-y  that  postal  employees 
immediately  cease  any  direct  or  indirect  con- 
tacts with  Congressional  offices  on  matters 
involving  the  Postal  Service." 

I  would  hope  that  no  postal  employee  will 
be  Intimidated  by  this  shocking  and  arrogant 
attempt  to  "muzzle"  him  or  her — In  direct 
violation  of  his  or  her  constitutional  rights. 
This  office  stands  ready  to  assist  any  em- 
ployee who  is  so  intimidated. 
Sincerely, 

H.  R.  Qboss. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Teacite  of 
California)  there  were — ayes  27,  noes 
15. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pre-sent  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
uere — yeas  366;  nays  26,  not  voting  40, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  28] 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

.Abuurezk 

Abzug 

.\d»ins 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
.Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
\nnunzio 
-trends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
.^spiiiall 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Slackbum 
Blanlon 
Blbcnik 
Belling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotznian 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caflery 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlabolm 
■^lancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
CoUins,  ni. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
DanlelB,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
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Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

FasceU 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
HUlis 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 


Pa. 


Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

J  arm  an 

Johnson.  Calif. 

JolinBon, 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

KjTOS 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeda 
Melcber 
Metcalfe 
Mtkva 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlah 
Mlnshall 
MltcheU 
MlzeU 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Ntx 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
CNeUl 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podi'U 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qullien 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Beld,  lU. 

Held.  N.Y, 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

BeU 

Betts 

Broomfleld 

Burke,  Pla. 

Clawson,  Del 

Crane 


Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schueebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
.Stukes 
Stratton       i 
Stubbiefleld 
Stuckey      ' 
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Devine 

Glalmo 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

HaU 

Hosmer 

Kemp 

Latta 


Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Te«igue,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlern&n 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltten 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Michel 

Plrnle 

Rousselot 

Schmltz 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Vigonto 

Ware 


NOT  VOTING — 40 


Alexander 

Boggs 

Boland 

CeUer 

Clay 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Corbett 

Delluma 

Dent 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

GaUagher 


Green,  Pa. 
Hanna 
Hubert 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Jacobs 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCulloch 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mann 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
Moorhead 


Myers 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Pucinskl 

Rangel 

Roberta 

Roy 

Bt  Germain 

Thompson,  N.J. 

tJllman 

Whitehurrt 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  OolUna  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
Corbett. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Myers 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  WhltehuiBt. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Loulslarm. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Pucinskl. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CENTER  FOR  VOLUNTARY  AC- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (NO.  92-74) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  is  a  nation  unique  in  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  world.  More  than  any 
other  nation,  it  is  the  sum  of  the  energies 
and  efforts  of  all  of  its  people.  The  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  voluntary  involve- 
ment—of freely  committing  one's  time 
and  talents  in  the  research  for  civic  im- 
provement and  social  progress— gives  an 
extra  dimension  to  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy. In  the  past  decade,  the  Federal 
Government  has  built  on  this  tradition 
by  developing  channels  for  joining  the 
spmt  of  voluntary  citizen  service  in 
Amenca  with  public  needs,  both  domesti- 
caUy  and  abroad.  Many  of  these  efforts 
have  had  marked  success.  But  the  '•ir- 
cumstances  in  which  these  efforts  w^e'-e 
conceived  have  changed. 

National  and  international  needs  have 
altered.  The  opportunities  for  voluntary 
service  must  be  adapted  ani".  improved  to 
meet  these  new  needs. 

Recognizing  that  private  channels  of 
voluntary  action  are  a  vital  source  of 
stren^h  m  our  national  life.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Center  for  Volun- 
tary Action.  The  National  Center  is  a 
private,  non-profit  partner  in  the  effort 
to    generate    and    encourage    volunteer 

^frif,?- J^^  '^^"^'"  '^°^^  to  promote  the 
Mtablishment  of  local  Voluntary  Action 
Centers,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  expan- 
sion of  voluntary  action  organizations  al- 
ready in  existence.  It  stimulates  volun- 
tary action  by  providing  information  on 
successful  voluntary  efforts,  and  it  assists 
in  directing  those  who  wish  to  volunteer 
services  to  areas  and  endeavors  in  which 
their  services  are  needed. 

The  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Ac- 
tion is  functioning  now  to  fill  a  vital  need 
m  the  private  voluntary  sector.  Now  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  bringing  Gov- 
ernment volunteer  programs  into  line 
with  new  national  priorities  and  new  op- 
portunities for  meeting  those  priorities 
We  must  take  full  advantage  of  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  decade,  and  we  must 
build  on  the  experience  of  that  period 
If  we  are  to  realize  the  full  potential  of 
voluntary  citizen  service.  This  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  choice.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  misuse  or  Ignore  the  considerable 
talents  and  energies  of  our  people  In 
the  commg  years,  the  continued  progress 
Of  our  society  is  going  to  depend  Increas- 
ingly upon  the  willingness  of  more  Amer- 
icans to  participate  in  voluntary  service 
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and  upon  our  ability  to  channel  their 
service  effectively. 

On?  matter  of  consequence  to  the  prob- 
lems of  properly  channeling  volunteer 
services  and  expanding  government's 
role  in  the  development  of  volunteer  re- 
sources is  the  proliferation  of  govern- 
ment volunteer  programs.  It  was  per- 
haps inevitable  that  these  programs 
would  be  generated  almost  at  random 
across  the  spectrum  of  government  con- 
cern for  human  needs.  This  occurred  in  a 
period  when  the  Federal  Government  was 
still  attempting  to  define  Its  relationship 
viith.  and  its  purposes  in,  the  area  of 
voluntary  service.  Now  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  confirmed  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  are  clear. 
Meeting  these  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations will  be  a  long,  difficult,  and  chal- 
lenging adventure.  But  it  is  an  adventure 
we  can  look  to  with  excitement  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  only  sure  source 
of  failure  can  be  a  failure  of  the  will  of 
the  American  people.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  fail. 

The  foundation  for  a  greatly  expanded 
government  contribution  to  volxmteer 
service  already  exists.  Now  we  must  con- 
solidate that  foundation  in  order  to  build 
on  it.  To  accomplish  this,  I  propose  a  re- 
organization of  the  present  volunteer 
service  system.  Accordingly,  I  herewith 
transmit  to  the  Congress  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Reorganization 
would  bring  together  within  a  single 
agency  a  number  of  voluntary  action 
programs  presently  scattered  throughout 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  new  agency  would  be  called 
Action. 

COMPOSITION 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  Action 
woulG  administer  the  functions  of  the 
following  programs: 

— Volunteers  in  Service  to  America: 
VISTA  volunteers  work  in  domestic 
poverty  areas  to  help  the  poor  break 
the  poverty  cycle. 

— Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 
Programs  in  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity:  At  present  the  Na- 
tional Student  Volunteer  Program  is 
administered  under  this  authority. 
This  program  stimulates  student 
voluntary  action  programs  which 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

— ^Foster  Grandparents:  This  program 
provides  opportunities  for  the  elderly 
poor  to  assist  needy  children. 

— Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program: 
RSVP  provides  opportunities  for  re- 
tired persons  to  perform  voluntary 
services  in  their  communities. 

— Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives: 
SCORE  provides  opportunities  for 
retired  businessmen  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  small  businesses. 

— Active  Corps  of  Executives:  ACE 
provides  opportunities  for  working 
businessmen  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  small  businesses. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
Included  in  the  accompannng  reorgani- 
zation plsui  Is  necessary  to  accomplish 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 


section  901  (a  >  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  In  particular,  the  plan  is 
responsive  to  section  901(a)  (1>,  "to  pro- 
mote the  better  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
more  effective  management  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  of  its  agencies  and 
functions,  and  the  expeditious  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  business;"  and  sec- 
tion 901(a)  (3),  "to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  operations  of  the  Government  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in 
the  plan  make  necessary  the  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  new  officers 
as  specified  in  section  1  of  the  plan.  The 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  for  these  offi- 
cers would  be  comparable  to  those  fixed 
for  officers  in  the  executive  branch  who 
have  similar  responsibilities. 

The  reorganization  plan  should  result 
in  more  efficient  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  practical,  however,  to 
itemize  or  aggregate  the  exact  expen(3i- 
ture  reductions  which  would  result  from 
this  action. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  Action,  I 
would  delegate  to  it  the  principal  au- 
thority for  the  Peace  Corps  now  vested  in 
me  as  President  and  delegated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  In  addition,  the  function 
of  the  Office  of  Voluntary  Action,  now 
operating  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  agency  by  executive 
action. 

Finally,  I  will  submit  legislation  which 
would  include  the  transfer  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Teacher  Corps  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  new  agency.  This  legislation 
would  expand  authority  to  develop  new 
uses  of  volimteer  talents,  it  would  pro- 
vide a  citizens'  advisory  board  to  work 
with  the  director  of  the  new  agency,  and 
it  would  provide  authority  to  match  pri- 
vate contributions. 

GOALS 

Although  reorganization  is  only  a  step, 
it  is  the  essential  first  step  toward  the 
goal  of  a  system  of  volunteer  service 
which  uses  to  the  fullest  advantages  the 
power  of  all  the  American  people  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  American  nation. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  the  new  agency 
would,  first,  expand  the  testing  and  de- 
velopment of  iimovations  in  voluntary 
actions.  Health  services,  housing,  the  en- 
\ironment,  educational  development, 
manpower,  and  community  plarming  are 
just  a  few  of  the  areas  in  which  we 
would  act  to  accomplish  more  through 
voluntary  service,  and  I  intend  to  ask 
for  additional  funds  and  additional  au- 
thority for  Action  to  explore  new  ap- 
proaches to  these  and  other  problems. 

In  the  future,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  new  ways  for  more  people  to  fulfill 
themselves  and  to  lead  satisfying  and 
productive  lives.  The  problems  are  of 
concern  even  now,  but  they  must  be  put 
in  perspective  quickly  because  they  will 
soon  be  upon  us.  I  believe  at  least  some 
of  the  answers  will  be  found  in  volun- 
teer service.  Action  would  work  to  find 
those  answers  and  apply  them. 

Second,  there  are  many  Americans 
who  want  to  contribute  to  our  national 
life  through  voluntary  citizen  service,  but 
who  cannot  serve  full  time.  Their  con- 
tributions must  not  be  wa.<^ted.  Volun- 


teers in  full-time  service  would  work 
with  part-time  volunteers  and  the  new 
agency  would  develop  and  provide  op- 
portunities for  more  people  to  give  part- 
time  service. 

Thiid.  Action  would  bring  together  in 
one  place  programs  which  appeal  pre- 
dominantly to  younger  Americans  with 
those  that  appeal  to  older  Americans, 
and  would  work  to  bring  the  energy,  the 
innovative  spirit,  the  experience,  and 
the  skills  of  each  to  bear  on  specific 
problems.  The  generations  in  America 
share  America's  problems — they  must 
share  in  the  search  for  solutions  so  that 
we  all  may  share  in  the  benefits  of  our 
.solutions. 

Fourth,  Action  would  develop  pro- 
grams for  combining  foreign  service  with 
domestic  service  to  accommodate  volun- 
teers interested  in  such  an  opportunity. 
I  believe  that  young  people  in  particular 
would  be  interested  in  the  chance  for 
this  experience  and  would  greatly  benefit 
from  it.  I  know  there  would  be  great 
value,  for  example,  in  permitting  those 
who  have  serve(i  the  ne?ds  of  the  poor 
abroad  to  turn  their  skills  and  experience 
to  helping  the  poor  at  home,  and  vice 
versa.  In  addition,  if  volunteers  are  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  serving,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  able  to  provide  others  the 
full  benefit  of  their  service,  then  we 
must  open  the  doors  to  a  fuller  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences  between  over- 
seas and  domestic  volunteer  efforts. 
These  exchanges  would  considerably  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  experience  gained 
in  these  endeavors  by  broadening  the 
area?  in  which  that  experience  is  applied. 

Rfth,  at  the  present  time  valuable 
professional  skills  offered  in  voluntary 
service  are  too  frequently  limited  by  nar- 
row categorical  programs  when  their 
broader  application  is  urgently  needed. 
For  example,  the  contributions  of  busi- 
nessmen made  through  SCORE  and  ACE 
are  provided  only  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  We  know  that 
the  skills  of  business  can  be  used  in  many 
areas  where  they  are  not  used  presently. 
Action  would  open  new  channels  for 
service  and  would  permit  a  more  exten- 
sive utilization  of  business  and  other 
vocational  and  professional  abilities. 

Finally,  by  centralizing  administrative 
functions  of  the  volimteer  services,  the 
new  agency  would  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive system  of  recruitment,  training,  and 
placement  of  full-time  volunteers  than 
the  present  circumstances  permit.  It 
v.ould  provide  a  single  source  of  informa- 
tion and  assistance  for  those  who  seek 
to  volunteer  full-time  service.  And  it 
would  permit  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  services  than  is  currently  possi- 
ble in  the  administration  of  volunteer 
programs,  as  well  as  the  more  efficient 
u.se  of  resources. 

PRINCIPLES 

In  restructuring  our  system  of  volun- 
teer services,  we  can  accomplish  the  goals 
which  I  have  set  forth.  But  we  must  do 
more  than  this.  We  must  restructure  our 
thinking  about  volunteer  services.  We 
must  determine  how  to  use  our  volunteer 
resources  to  accomplish  more  than  they 
accomplish  now.  We  need  an  increased 
effort  to  stimulate  broader  volunteer 
service,  to  involve  more  volunteers,  and 
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to  involve  them  not  simply  as  foot- 
soldiers  in  massive  enterprises  directed 
from  the  top,  but  in  those  often  small 
and  local  efforts  that  show  immediate 
results,  that  give  immediate  satisfac- 
tion— those  efforts  that  return  to  citi- 
rens  a  sense  of  having  a  hand  in  the 
business  of  building  America.  Part  of 
our  rethinking  of  this  matter  must  look 
to  the  past  so  that  we  may  properly  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  and  prepare  for 
the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Volunteer  service  in  poverty  areas  Is 
a  case  in  point.  We  already  have  consid- 
erable experience  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  poverty  through  the  use  of 
volunteers.  Now  we  must  build  upon  this 
experience  and  find  new  ways  to  use 
more  effectively  the  volunteers  present- 
ly serving  in  poverty  areas,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  areas,  and  to  stimulate  new  pro- 
grams so  that  additional  numbers  of  vol- 
unteers can  assis*,  in  the  solution  of  com- 
munity and  national  problems. 

In  line  with  this  effort  to  build  on  what 
we  have  learned.  Action  would  function 
with  particular  concern  for  these  basic 
principles : 
—It  would  encourage  local  initiative, 
and  would  support  local  programs  to 
solve  local  problems. 
— Where  appropriate,  the  new  agency 
would   assign   volunteers   to   assist, 
and  work  under  the  technical  super- 
vision   of    other    Federal    agencies, 
State  and  local  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, and  private  sponsors. 
— The  services  of  local  part-time  vol- 
unteers would  be  sought  and  sup- 
ported in  the  effort  to  accomplish 
specific  jobs.  They  would  be  assisted, 
when  necessary,  by  full-time  volun- 
teers. 
— Universities  and  colleges,  State,  city 
and  private  organizations  must  be 
engaged  in  the  effort  to  broaden  op- 
portunities for  volunteer  service  and 
under  the  new  agency  they  would  be 
assisted  in  these  efforts. 
— Finally,  to  meet  the  increasing  need 
for  skilled  volunteers  Action  would 
give  increased  emphasis  to  recruit- 
ing and  applying  the  skills  of  trained 
craftsmen  and  professional  workers. 
rnNDiNO 
To  insure  that  the  new  agency  has  the 
financial  resources  to  begin  working  to- 
ward the  goals  I  have  outlined,  I  will 
seek  for  this  agency  an  additional  $20 
million  above  the  budget  requests  I  have 
already   submitted   for   the   component 
agencies.  These  funds  would  be  directed 
primarily  to  finding  new  ways  to  use  vol- 
unteer services. 

CONCLnSION 

The  early  nineteenth  century  observer 
of  America,  Alexis  de  TocqueviUe,  was 
Intrigued  by  the  propensity  of  Americans 
to  join  together  in  promoting  common 
purposes.  "As  soon  as  several  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  have 
taken  up  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which 
they  wish  to  promote  in  the  world,  they 
look  out  for  mutual  assistance,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  found  one  another  out, 
they  combine.  Prom  that  moment  they 
are  no  longer  isolated  men,  but  a  power 
seen  from  afar. . . ." 

Though  we  have  seen  the  success  of 
Government  volunteer  efforts  fn  the  past 


ten  years,  I  believe  voluntary  citizen  serv- 
ice is  still  little  more  than  a  power  seen 
from  afar.  In  relation  to  its  potential, 
this  power  is  virtually  undeveloped.  We 
must  develop  it. 

There  are  those  today,  as  there  always 
will  be,  who  find  infinite  fault  with  life 
in  this  Nation  and  who  conveniently  for- 
get that  they  share  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  life  we  lead.  But  our  needs  are 
too  great  for  this  attitude  to  be  accepted. 
America  belongs  to  all  of  its  people.  We 
are  all  responsible  for  the  direction  this 
Nation  will  take  in  the  century  ahead, 
for  the  quality  of  life  we  will  lead  and  our 
children  will  lead.  We  are  all  responsible, 
whether  we  choose  to  be  or  not,  for  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  the  American 
experience  and  the  American  dream. 

So  there  is  little  room  for  the  luxury  of 
making  complaints  without  making  com- 
mitments. 

America  must  enlist  the  ideals,  the 
energy,  the  experience,  and  the  skills  of 
its  people  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  ever 
has  in  the  past.  We  must  insure  that 
these  efforts  be  used  to  maximum  advan- 
tage. We  must  insure  that  the  desire  to 
serve  be  linked  with  the  opportunity  to 
serve.  We  must  match  the  vision  of  youth 
with  the  wisdom  of  experience.  We  must 
apply  the  imderstanding  gained  from 
foreign  service  to  domestic  needs,  and  we 
must  extend  what  we  learn  in  domestic 
service  to  other  nations.  And  in  all  these 
endeavors,  I  believe,  we  can  bring  the 
power  seen  from  afar  to  focus  clearly  on 
the  problems  and  the  promise  of  our 
time. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  24,  1971. 


FEDERAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous   matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  Americans  are  today  being 
offered  a  chance  to  serve  their  country 
through  the  creation  of  a  new  volunteer 
agency.  This  new  agency,  proposed  by 
President  Nixon,  will  bring  together  the 
now  uncoordinated  efforts  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  smaller  agencies.  It  will  provide 
for  better  direction  and  a  new  sense  of 
unified  effort. 

President  Nixon's  plans  for  the  new 
agency  go  well  beyond  the  simple  con- 
cept of  providing  willing  volunteers  to 
meet  the  many  tasks  confronting  both 
our  Nation  and  the  world.  An  expanded 
effort  would  be  made  to  develop  exciting 
innovations  in  the  field  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion. Health  services,  the  environment, 
housing,  and  education  are  just  a  few  of 
the  areas  where  new  approaches  and 
meaningful  action  may  be  generated  by 
the  work  of  the  new  agency. 

America  has  a  proud  history  of  volun- 
teer service  by  its  people.  It  is  a  history 
that  runs  from  the  tradition  of  neighbors 
helping  neighbors  in  the  earliest  frontier 
days  to  the  proud  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps  vounteers  working  in  60  countries 
overseas  today.  The  President's  action 
will  take  that  tradition  ever  farther,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  support  it. 
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I  Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  us  a  practical  and  realiz- 
able means  of  mcbilizing  volunteer  ac- 
tion to  attract  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion. By  building  on  the  experience  of 
several  Federal  volunteer  programs  al- 
ready in  existence,  the  new  agency  can 
expect  to  have  an  immediate  and  bene- 
ficial impact.  Of  special  merit  is  the  role 
local  initiative  will  play.  The  new  agency 
will  guide  and  counsel,  and  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  proposals  involving 
volunteer  action.  But  the  real  stimulus 
is  from  the  cities  and  the  States.  It  is 
there,  at  the  local  level,  where  people 
live  with  the  problems  they  hope  to  solve, 
that  the  success  of  the  new  agency  will 
be  measured.  But  this  expression  of  faith 
in  the  American  people  entails  no  real 
risk,  for  there  are  great  human  resources 
ready  to  serve  if  the  leadership  and 
framework  are  available.  President  Nixon 
has  provided  the  leadership — and  he  has 
proposed  the  framework.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  insure  that  that  framework  is 
strengthened  by  our  support. 


RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  re.solve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  7)  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to 
provide  an  additional  source  of  financing 
for  the  rural  telephone  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

IN    THE    COMMirrEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  7,  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage). 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  know  some  of  the  Members  won- 
der why  you  are  considering  this  bill, 
H.R.  7,  at  this  time.  You  have  been  see- 
ing it  for  some  time.  In  three  successive 
Congresses  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  reported  out  a  bill  either  exactly  like 
this  or  very  similar  to  it.  It  was  last  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  23  to  3  on  the  10th 
day  of  February.  A  very  similar  bill  was 
passed  about  a  week  ago  by  the  Senate 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  some  rea- 
son why  legislation  of  this  kind  would 
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continue  to  appear  on  the  program  of  this 
House,  and  would  receive  so  much  gen- 
eral support  when  it  is  presented.  I  think 
the  reason  is  very  clear,  and  it  is  twofold. 
There  is  an  outstanding  need  for  addi- 
tional financing  of  the  rural  telephone 
systems.  And  here  I  know  that  there  is 
much  confusion,  and  I  am  sure  that  some 
of  you  were  confused  when  the  title  of 
the  bill  was  read,  because  it  refers  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Many  of  the  Members  are  not  aware 
that  the  financing  of  the  rural  telephone 
systems,  both  corporate  and  cooperative, 
is  now  done  through  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  This  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  loans  to  electric  co- 
operatives, or  electric  companies.  It  re- 
lates solely  to  telephone  operations  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  their  incorpora- 
tion. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition  to  this  measure  by 
those  who  felt  that  if  it  proved  the  suc- 
cess which  we  trust  that  it  will,  that  it 
then  would  be  used  as  a  means  of  financ- 
ing the  electric  cooperatives.  Many  of  the 
electric  cooperatives  thought  that  that 
was  a  good  idea,  and  for  some  years 
they  sought  to  be  Included.  But  in  the 
meantime  they  gave  up  in  disgust  be- 
cause of  the  long  delay  of  the  Congress. 
They  decided  that  those  of  their  mem- 
bers who  had  some  resources  would  pool 
what  resources  they  had. 

But  I  would  point  out  in  the  past — 
there  was  an  agreement  between  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee and  myself  that  we  would  not,  at 
least  during  that  session  of  the  Congress, 
bring  up  any  legislation  that  would  ex- 
tend this  principle  to  the  electric  co- 
operatives. While  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself,  at  the  moment  I  feel  sure  the 
ranking  minority  member  agrees  with 
me  that  we  are  not  going  to  bring  up  any 
legislation  now  that  relates  to  the  elec- 
tric cooperatives. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McMillan,  is  it  not  correct  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  does  not  set  any 
precedents  or  criteria  for  amy  other  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No— frankly.  I  think  we 
are  setting  a  precedent.  But  I  think  it  is 
so  clear  that  the  precedent  would  be 
meaningless  so  far  as  the  electric  coop- 
eratives are  concerned  because  we  have 
an  understanding  here,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentlemen  himself  as  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  committee  will 
agree,  that  we  will  not  bring  out  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress — and  I  cannot 
bind  those  down  the  road  forever — but 
certainly  this  session  we  will  not  bring 
out  any  legislation  that  will  extend  this 
principle  to  the  electric  cooperatives. 
While  I  would  not  say  it  does  not  set  a 
precedent.  I  would  say  it  becomes  utterly 
meaningless  so  far  as  establishing  any- 
thing relating  to  the  electric  cooperatives 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  it  completely 
understood   that  what  we   are   talking 


about  in  this  bill  is  only  telephone  sys- 
tems. The  rural  telephone  systems  need 
help  and  need  It  desperately.  They  need 
financing.  Of  course,  there  are  lots  of 
institutions  in  the  United  States  which 
need  financing  but  these  telephone  sys- 
tems have  all  been  built  on  the  assimip- 
tion  that  they  could  get  some  financing 
from  the  REA. 

Now  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  in  the  last  few  years  been  appropriat- 
ing about  $125  million  a  year  to  provide 
for  the  financing  of  the  telephone  sys- 
tems as  distinguished  from  the  electric 
cooperatives.  That  has  not  been  enough 
to  meet  the  needs.  There  is  approxi- 
mately $500  million  of  pending  loans 
right  now,  most  of  which  certainly  would 
qualify,  and  represent  real  needs. 

There  is  an  estimate  of  the  REA  that 
during  the  next  15  years  we  will  need  $3 '  2 
billion  to  finance  the  rural  telephone 
system. 

I  had  some  figures  here  a  moment  ago. 
I  have  them  here — I  think  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  these  systems  serve 
the  most  sparsely  settled  areas  of  our 
country.  The  average  density  of  the  REA 
financed  telephone  lines  is  3.9  customers 
per  mile.  The  average  density  in  the  Bell 
System  is  something  over  40  customers 
per  mile.  Even  though  they  have  most  of 
the  long  lines,  they  have  something  over 
40  customers  per  mile  as  opposed  to  less 
than  four  customers  for  the  rural  sys- 
tems. In  other  words.  Bell  has  more  than 
10  times  as  many  customers  for  each  mile 
than  do  the  rural  systems.  Obviously,  the 
major  companies  can  be  expected  to 
serve  and  make  a  profit  whereas  these 
rural  companies  are  suffering  a  loss. 

So  we  find  there  is  a  need  for  financing 
the  rural  systems.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  deny  that.  They  need  additional  cap- 
ital. Now  how  do  they  get  the  needed 
capital  at  the  present  time?  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  just  what  is  happening 
under  existing  law. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  authorized 
to  finance  these  rural  systems  through 
the  REA  with  2-percent  interest.  This  is 
done  through  the  appropriation  process, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
providing  about  $125  million  a  year. 
Those  loans,  of  course,  are  quite  expen- 
sive to  the  Government.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  it.  I  am  for  it.  I  think  that  just 
as  we  are  subsidizing  most  of  the  hous- 
ing being  built  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, so  must  we  recognize  that  we  must 
provide  assistance  for  the  rural  areas. 
We  must  provide  some  kind  of  cheaper 
interest.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  2-per- 
cent interest.  I  am  for  it.  But  what  I  do 
want  to  make  clear — and  I  want  every 
Member  here  to  realize  this,  and  I  wish 
we  had  the  full  membership  on  the 
fioor— this  bill  does  not  change  the  ex- 
isting authority  in  the  pre.sent  program. 
It  merely  sets  up  a  system  which  will, 
over  the  years,  make  the  need  for  sub- 
sidized financing  substantially  less  than 
it  is  today. 

It  sets  up  a  banking  system  based  upon 
the  principle  we  ijsed  when  we  estab- 
lished the  land  bank  a  great  many  years 
ago.  The  same  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  intermediate  credit  banks, 
the  PCA's  and  the  banks  for  the  coop- 


eratives. In  all  of  those  institutions  the 
Government  advanced  the  original  capi- 
tal. I  believe  it  was  $80  million  originally 
in  the  land  bank.  The  Government  put 
lots  more  into  it  before  it  got  through. 
But  all  of  thai  money  has  been  repaid. 
The  Government  advanced  the  original 
capital.  Ever>'  time  a  borrower  made  a 
loan  from  the  land  bank,  he  had  to  in- 
vest 5  percent  of  the  amount  of  that 
loan  in  the  stock  of  the  land  bank. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the 
banks  for  cooperatives.  The  same  thing 
is  provided  in  this  bank.  We  set  up  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  Government  will  ad- 
vance, not  a  vast  sum.  but  S30  million  a 
year,  no  more  tJtian  $30  million  a  year. 
It  cannot  be  $30  million  just  taken  out 
of  the  General  Fimds  of  the  Treasury. 
It  can  only  come  from  the  repayments  of 
the  outstanding  2-percent  loans.  That 
Is  the  only  source  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  use  to  get  the 
money,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee must  appropriate  that  money  be- 
fore it  can  be  used.  We  are  not  author- 
izing back-door  spending.  We  are  saying 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
have  the  right  to  appropriate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $30  million  a  year,  and  from  no 
other  source  than  the  repayments  that 
come  in  from  the  presently  outstanding 
loans,  to  buy  capital  stock  in  this  bank. 

When  the  Government  puts  money 
into  the  capital  stock,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  that  the  banks  sale  of 
debentures  cannot  exceed  eight  times 
the  amount  of  the  bank's  capital.  You 
understand  that  that  is  the  way  any 
bank  operates,  that  it  loans  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  its  capital  stock.  The 
land  banks  have  the  authority  today 
to  borrow  20  times  their  capital  stock— 
20  times.  This  bank  is  limited  to  eight 
times,  all  because  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect this  thing  so  it  will  be  absolutely 
sure  that  we  are  not  Imposing  any  kind 
of  risk  or  obligation  on  the  Government. 

The  bank  then  will  sell  its  debentures 
in  the  open  market.  The  Government 
does  not  guarantee  those  debentures.  I 
want  that  real  plain.  The  Government 
does  not  guarantee  the  debentures  of  the 
bank.  The  Government  does  not  guar- 
antee land  bank  debentures  either.  The 
Government  simply  lets  the  bank  han- 
dle it  as  a  business  proposition,  just  like 
any  other  bank.  That  is  what  we  estab- 
lish here.  We  believe  that  with  such  a 
system,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  a 
good  deal  of  credit  without  digging  into 
the  Public  Treasury. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee  sees 
fit  to  let  us  buy  a  $30  million  worth  of 
class  A  stock  the  first  year  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  repayments  on  outstanding 
loans  rural  telephone  loans,  then  that 
bank  could,  theoretically,  loan  as  much 
as  $240  million  which  could  be  generated 
by  the  sale  of  debentures  at  the  rate  of 
eight  times  the  bank's  capital. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  would  probably 
lend  no  more  than  approximately  $150 
million  which  would  represent  five  times 
the  bank's  capital.  That  will  be  money 
they  will  probably  get  by  the  sale  of  the 
debentures  in  the  open  market.  That  will 
enable  the  bank  to  loan  more  money 
than  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  providing  for  the  whole  system  in 
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the  last  few  years — and  it  will  not  be 
all  Government  money. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  briefly  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  true  that  the  borrowers 
from  the  land  bank  pay  the  going  rate 
of  interest  that  the  Government  itself 
must  pay  for  its  borrowing  plus  a  small 
handling  charge? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  Government  does  not 
now  put  any  money  into  the  land  bank. 
The  land  bank  is  completely  paid  out  and 
is  privately  financed  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Diuing  the 
time  the  Government  did  have  an  invest- 
ment in  the  land  bank,  was  it  not  true 
the  borrowers  from  the  land  bank  paid 
the  going  rate  of  interest  rather  than 
a  subsidized  Interest? 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  paid  the  same  kind 
of  interest  rate  that  will  be  required  here, 
exactly  the  same  kind,  because  the  In- 
terest rate  will  be  determined  by  what 
the  bank  can  get  for  its  debentures.  They 
cannot  lend  money  they  do  not  have, 
and  they  cannot  get  money  imless  they 
sell  their  debentures.  It  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  land  bank. 

As  to  the  subsidy  in  the  land  bank, 
let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man to  where  the  subsidy  Is.  There  is 
not  any  now,  let  me  make  that  plain,  but 
there  was  a  subsidy  In  the  land  bank 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  through  the  Com- 
missioner loans,  and  the  loans  were  made 
at  less  than  the  going  rate  of  Interest 
and  they  were  made  out  of  the  Treasury, 
not  out  of  the  sale  of  debentures.  The 
land  bank  loaned  Government  money 
for  many  years  through  what  is  known 
as  the  Land  Bank  Commissioners  and 
they  did  subsidize  those  loans. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  But  how 
cnn  this  bank  make  loans  at  2  percent 
or  4  percent  if.  as  the  gentleman  said. 
they  must  make  loan.s  at  what  It  costs 
them  to  get  their  capital? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  this  bank 
can  po.ssibly  make  loan.s  at  2  percent,  and 
there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  bill. 

There  is  a  provision  for  an  interme- 
diate tyne  of  credit. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Not  to 
exceed  4  oercent. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Correct,  and  that  goes 
only  to  certain  types  of  borrowers  who 
it  is  felt  are  entitled  to  receive  some 
kind  of  soecial  consideration. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  much  4  percent 
money  running  around  loose  these  days. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 
I  think  the  4  percent  money  carries  a 
subsidv  of  2  to  4  percent,  does  the  gen- 
tleman not  agree,  under  the  present  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  just  does  not 
do  anything  to  change  the  existing  pro- 
gram. It  is  in  addition  to,  not  in  place  of. 
It  allows  the  Administrator  of  REA  to 
continue  to  make  loans,  just  as  the  pres- 


ent law  allows.  We  do  not  repeal  that. 
But  we  do  provide  that  if  a  telephone  sys- 
tem has  as  much  as  20  percent  equity — 
that  is  not  an  awfully  big  equity — but 
if  it  has  as  much  as  20  percent  equity 
then  it  has  to  go  to  the  bank  and  it  can- 
not get  the  money  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  REA.  It  has  to  go  to  the  bank. 

We  try  to  take  care  of  those  systems 
where  there  is  not  the  ability  to  pay  the 
interest  rates  that  the  bank  must  have, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  point- 
ed out.  The  bank  must  certainly  have 
more  than  the  Government  has  been 
getting.  We  know  there  are  telephone  sys- 
tems in  this  country  that  simply  could 
not  pay  these  rates.  There  are  telephone 
systems  that  do  not  have  any  equity. 
There  are  telephone  systems  that  do  not 
have  one  subscriber  for  5  miles  of  line. 
So  we  provide  that  if  the  telephone  sys- 
tem does  not  have  as  many  as  three  sub- 
scribers per  mUe,  that  it  can  still  borrow 
from  the  current  REA  imder  the  present 
terms.  We  do  not  change  those  laws. 

We  provide  if  it  has  less  than  30-per- 
cent equity  in  the  system  it  can  still  go 
to  the  administrator.  If  it  has  more  than 
that,  it  has  to  come  to  the  bank. 

Tliat  relieves  the  administrator  of  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  money  that  he 
would  otherwise  have  to  loan,  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  relieves  him  of  even  $1 
it  saves  the  Goverrunent  some  money. 

This  is  not  something  adding  to  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  This  Is 
something  that  will,  over  the  years,  save 
the  U.S.  Government  some  money. 

I  know  it  can  be  said  that,  "We  do  not 
intend  to  finance  those  companies."  Of 
course,  if  we  do  not  intend  to  finance 
these  rural  electric  systems  we  can  close 
out  the  whole  program  and  we  can,  of 
course,  save  the  Government  some 
money.  We  can  save  the  Government 
some  money  by  cutting  out  the  highway 
program.  We  can  save  the  Government 
some  money  by  cutting  out  the  courts. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  carry  on  the 
program,  then  every  dollar  that  is  loaned 
by  this  bank  is  a  direct  saving  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  I  challenge  anybody  to  stand 
up  here  and  show  that  it  is  not.  I  hope 
they  will  try.  Every  dollar  that  is  loaned 
by  this  bank  saves  the  Government;  to 
the  extent  the  Goverrmient  does  not 
make  2-percent  loans,  to  the  extent  the 
bank  loans,  that  is  a  savings  to  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent. 

I  believe  that  is  a  pretty  good  deal, 
when  we  can  carry  on  a  program  that  is 
as  needful  as  this  rural  telephone  sys- 
tem is  and  at  the  same  time  remove  some 
of  the  load  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

That  is  what  this  bill  will  do.  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  bill.  I  hope  the  House  will 
pass  it. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  but  I  was  the  administrator 
of  the  rural  electrification  program  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration. 

During  the  early  history  of  this  pro- 
gram the  telephone  program  was  going 
nowhere,  .'is  a  matter  of  policy  in  REA, 
we  decided  that  the  independent  tele- 
phone companies  of  our  country  should 


be  brought  into  the  operation  of  the 
rural  telephone  program,  because  a  co- 
operative, in  order  to  work,  needed  a 
central  exchange.  The  independents  had 
the  central  exchange,  but  they  did  not 
have  the  funds  to  serve  the  rural  areas 
because  the  count  per  mile  was  very  low. 
The  program  started  to  move  when  we 
changed  that  policy  with  the  result  that 
today  we  have  wide  representation  and 
a  great  extension  of  telephone  service 
to  rural  America. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  has 
been  a  problem  for  an  indej)endent  serv- 
ing rural  areas  arising  out  of  the  lack  of 
capital  funds  and  the  lack  of  income  to 
finance  expansion.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  I  believe  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  understand  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Committee 
as  to  certain  details  of  this  bill,  but  I 
hope  in  conference  it  can  be  worked  out 
so  that  we  will  have  a  program  which 
will  serve  rural  America. 

When  I  was  administrator  of  the  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  programs, 
I  proposed  a  revolving  fimd  type  of  fi- 
nancing that  would  leave  in  the  pro- 
gram the  money  already  there  for  pur- 
poses of  further  lending  to  assure  REA 
electric  and  telephone  borrowers  a  source 
of  money  in  the  future.  At  that  time  my 
plan  was  frowned  upon,  but  I  am  happy 
to  see  now  a  recognition  of  the  need  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  getting  off  the 
Government's  back  through  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  facility  which  assures 
financing  in  the  future. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  every  detail  of 
this  bill,  but  I  am  familiar  with  the 
need.  I  am  familiar  with  what  this  pro- 
gram has  done.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues of  its  treat  potential  for  making 
a  great  contribution  to  rural  America. 

The  ru/al  electric  program  had  al- 
ready made  a  remarkable  contribution 
to  a  better  life  in  rural  America. 

I  foimd  that  out  very  forcibly  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  when  we  had  a  snowstorm 
while  I  was  home  in  Minnesota.  The 
power  lines  were  down,  because  of  the 
storm,  and  we  had  40  cows  to  milk  by 
hand.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  and  one 
other  man  milked  until  midnight.  We 
started  over  again  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  kept  right  on  milking  imtil  noon. 
When  the  power  came  on  I  really  appre- 
ciated the  REA  that  much  more. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  committee  and  especially  Bob  Poage 
and  Page  Belcher,  who  as  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, have  been  great  in  their  efforts  to 
develop  this  program. 

I  hope  we  can  work  out  a  financing 
bill  that  will  be  adequate  to  do  the  job. 

I  congratulate  the  conmiittee  and  in- 
tend to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  \ield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
telman  from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Mayne  » .  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
the  excellent  statement  he  i.s  making  and 
for  the  years  of  dedicated  and  effective 
service  he  has  given  to  this  Nation  and 
especially  to  our  farming  po;:ulation  as 
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national  director  of  the  REA  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill  which  will  greatly  strengthen 
telephone  service  to  rural  America, 
and  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
join  me  in  voting  "yes." 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Teagtje)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  as  though  I  am  fighting  kind 
of  a  lonely  battle  up  here,  but  I  am  going 
to  keep  trying,  anyway. 

There  were  several  points  I  made  when 
we  had  our  little  discussion  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule.  I  have  some  more  and 
I  would  like  to  repeat  those  that  I  pre- 
viously made,  also. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
that  there  were  no  hearings  on  this  bill 
for  2  years.  No  report  was  requested  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  this  next  point  is  something 
that  very  few  people  realize,  but  it  is 
terribly  important. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  poor 
little  rural  cooperative  groups  here. 
Seventy  percent  of  these  rural  telephone 
companies  are  commercial  corporations 
organized  for  profit.  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion a  table  appearing  on  page  28  of  the 
minority  report  which  indicates  that  at 
least  30  of  these  companies  in  1967  made 
a  profit  in  excess  of  30  percent  on  their 
net  worth.  I  wish  I  had  a  more  up-to- 
date  table.  I  would  have  had,  had  we  had 
hearings  on  this  bill.  Many  of  these  com- 
panies, I  am  sure,  are  family  owned.  I 
am  all  for  that.  They  pay  themselves, 
the  members  of  the  families,  adequate 
salaries,  I  presume,  and  they  are  still 
able  to  pay  dividends. 

They  have  other  sources  of  raising  the 
necessary  money  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize their  systems.  I  do  not  question 
at  all  the  chairman's  statement  that 
these  systems  must  be  modernized,  but 
the  cooperatives  can  go  to  the  bank  for 
cooperatives.  If  necessary,  that  law  may 
have  to  be  altered  or  changed  some,  but 
they  can  go  to  the  bank  for  cooperatives 
and  pay  the  going  rate  on  interest  just 
like  other  borrowers  do  from  the  other 
farm  lending  agencies.  Private  corpora- 
tions can  go  to  commercial  banks  and 
get  loans,  I  am  sure.  There  is  no  reason 
that  I  know  of  why  they  could  not  go 
to  their  utility  commissions  in  the  vari- 
ous States  and  get  a  modest  rate  increase 
such  as  is  necessary  to  provide  the  mod- 
ernization required. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
will  tell  us  what  these  30  companies  he 
named,  that  appear  in  the  minority  re- 
port— I  wonder  if  he  will  tell  us  what  the 
average  return  on  their  capital  invest- 
ment was. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  is  all  in 
the  table  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  figured  out  the  average. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  reads  2.9,  3.9,  4.5.  4.4, 
6.9,  3.4,  2.2.  3.7,  and  3.05. 

I  just  wondered  since  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  fact  whether  the  gentle- 


man was  not  talking  about  something 
else  when  he  '-aid  that  they  made  a  profit 
of  30  percent.  Surely,  he  was  not  talking 
about  return  on  their  capital  investment. 
He  wa.s  talking  about  a  return  on  the 
equity  they  had. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
riglit.  01  "cur.'^e. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  return 
on  equitv  gives  absolutely  no  idea  of  the 
success  of  a  business.  Most  of  these  com- 
panies had  very  little  equity,  therefore,  a 
very  small  profit  would  show  up  as  a  very 
large  return  on  equity.  Dees  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  such  a  yardstick  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  profits? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  think  it 
does.  There  are  several  in  here  with 
figures  on  their  total  capital  profits  of 
11  percent,  12  percent,  and  8  percent. 

So,  anyway,  for  further  detail  I  refer 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  the  table 
which  appears  on  page  28  of  the  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  private  corporations,  insofar  as  I 
know,  cannot  issue  debentures.  As  I  said 
before,  they  could  go  to  the  utility  com- 
missions and  get  necessary  rate  increa.ses. 

There  is  a  banking  asp?ct  involved  in 
this  measure.  Of  course,  I  do  not  quite 
understand  it.  because  I  am  certainly  not 
a  banker.  I  think  some  of  you  understand 
it.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  GooDLiNG  I  is  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  bank.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  telephone  bank  can  go 
out  into  the  money  market  and  borrow 
money  at  5.  6,  7.  or  8  percent,  but  this  bill 
provides  intermediate  interest  at  not  to 
exceed  4  percent.  How  it  can  do  that  and 
still  remain  solvent  is  something  I  do  not 
quite  understand.  This  is  why  I  have  def- 
initely convinced  myself  that  the  tax- 
payers will  never  see  a  return  on  the  $300 
million  which  we  are  investing  in  this 
telephone  bank.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
a  success.  Poor  Uncle  Sam  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  this  which  I  think  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
little  rural  electric  companies  were  ac- 
quired by  Continental  Telephone  Co.  in 
the  last  few  years.  I  think  we  will  see 
more  of  this.  If  these  little  companies 
are  able  to  get  2-percent  and  4-percent 
loans  repayable  in  50  years,  their  value 
as  a  going  concern  will  bs  considerably 
increased  and  they  will  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  big  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  differ- 
ences between  the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body  and  the  one  under  considera- 
tion here. 

When  we  get  back  in  the  Hoiise  I  will 
ask  permission  to  insert  those  differences 
in  the  Record.  In  the  meantime,  even 
though  the  committee  did  not  request 
any  report  from  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, I  did.  I  have  a  letter  dated  March 
9  from  the  Executive  OCQce — the  Presi- 
dent's Oface  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et— signed  by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Deputy  Director.  I  think  I  should  read 
parts  of  that  letter  into  the  Record: 

We  would  not  support  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  7  which  are  at  variance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  70 — 


Which  is  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  which  is  the  administration  bill  or 
close  to  it — 

Our  specific  views  on  the  points  set  forth 
In  your  letter  are  as  follows: 

1.  OMB  agrees  with  the  provisions  of  3. 
70,  under  which  the  rural  telephone  account 
would  contain  only  so  much  of  the  net  col- 
lection proceeds  of  the  REA  telephone  pro- 
gram as  are  needed  to  buy  class  A  stock  in 
Che  bank. 

2.  OMB  believes  that  the  money  in  the 
rural  telephone  account  should  remain  in 
the  Treasury  until  disbursed  as  provided  In 
S.  70. 

3.  OMB  supports  the  4  percent  minimum 
on  bank  loan  interest  rates  as  provided  in 
S.  70. 

4.  OMB  believes  that  the  bank  should  be 
considered  to  be  a  wholly-owned  government 
corporation  under  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  as  provided  in  S.  70. 

Let  me  state  at  that  time  under  the 
provisions  of  our  bill,  the  House  bill.  H.R. 
7.  the  Government  controls  the  corpora- 
tion until  two-thirds  of  the  capital  has 
been  returned;  in  other  words.  $200  mil- 
lion. Who  knows  when  that  will  be?  But 
the  Government  does  have  some  control 
up  until  that  time,  because  seven  out  of 
the  13  directors  will  be  Government  peo- 
ple, but  after  two-thirds  is  returned  to 
the  Government,  $100  million  of  Govern- 
ment capital  still  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
telephone  bank  and  the  Government 
loses  all  control  thereof  over  the  opera- 
tJon.T  of  the  bank. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  on  with  Mr. 
Weinberger  s  letter; 

5.  OMB  believes  that  even  after  conversion 
of  the  bank  of  private  ownership,  its  deben- 
tures shouUi  be  u.sued  ohly  after  consultation 
with  the  Treasury  Department  as  provided  in 
S.  70. 

6.  OMB  supports  the  language  cf  S.  70 
which  expresses  a  preference  frr  har.k  loans 
rather  than  RKA  loans  at  2  percent. 

7.  OMB  fav.rs  the  provision  in  S.  70  which 
requires  that  approval  for  a  borrower  to  dis- 
pose of  properiv-  be  conditio'. ed  on  the  bor- 
rowers agreen.ent  to  pay  uueiest  at  a  rate 
such  as  he  would  have  to  pav  on  new  loans 
a!id  on  his  agreement  to  refinance  his  loan  on 
such  basis. 

8.  OMB  a(?rees  with  the  provision  In  S.  70 
which  pnnides  that  the  conversion  of  the 
bank  to  borrower  ownership  would  not  occur 
until  all  class  A  stock  has  been  retired. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  $300  million— to  put 
it  bluntly— raid  on  the  Treasury. 

Also,  repeating — I  am  not  questioning 
the  necessity  of  refinancing  for  these 
telephone  companies,  but  I  have  pointed 
out  other  sources  and  means  that  are 
available  to  them.  And  at  this  time  of  our 
careful  looking  at  priorities  which  face 
us,  this  certainly  ought  to  be  way  down, 
way,  way  down  on  the  priority  list. 
Therefore.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  that  I  have 
referred  previously  is  as  follows: 

(1)  H.R.  7  treats  the  telephone  bank  as  a 
mixed-ownership  Government  corporation 
but  exempts  it  from  the  requirements  of 
Treasury  approval  of  its  debentures  S.  70 
treats  the  bank  as  a  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporation  requiring  Treasury  ap- 
proval of  its  debentures  and  preparation  of 
an  annual  business-type  budget  In  addition 
to  auditing  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

(2)  Conversion  to  private  control  occurs 
when  the  Government's  investment  in  class 
A  stock  Is  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  total 
outstanding  stock  under  H.R,  7  and  when  It 
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has  been  fully  retired  under  S.  70.  Consulta- 
tion with  the  Treasury  on  the  Issuance  of 
debentures  after  conversion  Is  required  under 
S.  70  but  not  under  HJl.  7. 

(3)  H.R.  7  provides  that  the  telephone  ac- 
count will  be  used  In  accounting  for  regular 
REA  loans  as  well  as  the  Government's  In- 
vestment In  the  bank.  S.  70  limits  the  rural 
telephone  account  to  the  amount  needed  for 
the  Government's  Investment  annually  In  the 
bank. 

(4)  H.R.  7  provides  for  deposit  of  all  col- 
lections on  telephone  loans  In  the  rural  tele- 
phone account.  S.  70  limits  the  amount  of 
telephone  loan  collections  to  be  deposited 
in  the  telephone  loan  account  to  the  amount 
needed  for  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock. 

(5)  Both  S.  70  and  H.R.  7  permit  REA 
loans  to  be  made  to  low-density  areas  (three 
subscribers  or  less  per  mile)  even  If  bank 
loan  funds  are  available.  S.  70  requires  that 
loans  for  higher  density  borrowers  be  made 
from  the  rural  telephone  bank  when  bank 
funds  are  available  and  the  borrower  meets 
the  bank's  requirements  for  financing.  This 
requirement  Is  not  specifically  included  In 
H.R.  7. 

(6)  H.R.  7  contains  provisions  for  bank 
loans  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  bank's 
cost  of  money  and  other  expenses  and  also 
a  provision  for  some  bank  loans  at  4  percent 
or  the  average  yield  on  Government  securi- 
ties with  comparable  terms,  whichever  Is  less. 
S.  70  requires  that  bank  loans  are  to  bear 
the  highest  practical  rate  of  interest  consist- 
ent with  the  borrower's  ability  to  pay.  The 
report  on  S.  70  makes  It  clear  that  a  borrower 
may  obtain  loans  simultaneously  from  both 
the  bank  and  REA  if  such  financing  will  pro- 
duce interest  costs  within  the  borrower's 
ability  to  pay. 

(7)  H.R.  7  requires  that  bank  loans  would 
not  be  made  unless  the  governor  of  the  bank 
certifies  that  the  security  Is  adequate  and  the 
loan  will  be  paid  within  the  time  agreed. 
S.  70  requires  additionally  that  the  borrower 
be  capable  of  producing  net  Income  before 
interest  of  at  least  150  percent  of  the  Interest 
payments  on  outstanding  and  proposed  loans. 

(8)  H.R.  7  contains  a  provision  that  the 
maturity  of  loans  could  be  accelerated  If  the 
borrower  violated  Its  agreement  not  to  en- 
gage in  specified  unlawful  political  activities. 
S  70  does  not  contain  this  provision. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana <  Mr.  Melcher  i  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  progressive  steps  taken  many  years 
ago  to  help  rural  areas  was  an  enact- 
ment of  legislation  providing  for  loans 
for  rural  telephone  cooperatives.  Con- 
gress wisely  set  the  interest  rates  low  on 
these  loans  to  make  certain  that  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  the  service  would  be 
there. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  foresight  of 
the  men  who  launched  this  solution  to 
the  communication  problem  for  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Across  the  coimtryside  of 
America  the  telephone  lines  stretch  for 
long  distances  with  only  a  few  users  per 
mile.  The  national  average  is  3  per  mile 
on  the  rural  cooperative  lines,  but  in  my 
western  country  there  is  often  only  one 
user  in  2  or  more  miles. 

Communication  in  many  rural  areas 
would  be  almost  nonexistent  if  it  were 
not  for  rural  telephone  associations  or 
cooperatives.  The  need  for  the  tele- 
phones in  the  rural  farms  and  ranches 
is  as  great  as  any  other  business  or  home 
in  the  United  States,  yet  only  39  per- 
cent had  phrnes  when  the  RTA  program 
started  in  1949.  Today  82  percent  have 
phones. 


As  a  result  of  the  development  of  rural 
telephone  cooperatives,  time,  lives,  and 
health  have  been  saved.  Emergencies 
have  been  met  by  picking  up  the  tele- 
phone and  calling  for  help.  The  bus.ness 
of  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  Nation 
like  business  everywhere  is  conducted 
also  on  the  telephone.  The  comfort  of 
visiting  with  friends,  neighbors,  and 
relatives  across  the  coimtry  has  been 
provided  to  rural  people  over  these  tele- 
phone lines.  We  have  increased  produc- 
tivity, we  have  ended  the  isolation  and 
increased  desirability  of  living  on  farms 
and  ranches.  It  is  an  entirely  successful 
and  worthwhile  program.  And  it  is  a 
two-way  success  because  through  mod- 
em communication  it  has  brought  rural 
and  urban  people  closer  together. 

The  job  of  providing  areawide  service, 
which  the  cooperatives  imdertook  in 
spite  of  distances  and  few  customers  per 
mile,  could  not  have  been  done  without 
2-percent  loan  money.  It  has  been  a  fine 
investment  of  benefit  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

The  telephone  cooperatives  are  now 
proposing  through  a  financing  arrange- 
ment of  their  own,  to  let  some  of  the 
cooperatives  which  can  afford  to  pay 
higher  interest  assume  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  raising  necessary  capital  to  fund 
a  backlog  of  $400  million  in  capital  needs. 

Continuation  of  Government  provision 
of  low-interest.  2-percent  loan  funds  is 
not  onlv  essential  to  continued  success  of 
the  systems,  however,  for  some  of  the  co- 
ops in  sparsely  settled  areas  must  still 
hHve  it,  but  it  is  necessaiT  to  keep  Uncle 
Sam's  commitments  to  the  cooperatives. 
They  have  extended  lines  to  widely  scat- 
tered customers.  They  are  providing  the 
areawide  service  which  was  their  part  of 
the  bargain.  The  Government  owes  them, 
in  return,  reasonably  priced  capital.  That 
was  the  agreement  and  we  should  con- 
tinue to  keep  it.  This  bill  is  the  means  of 
keeping  that  bargain. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  committee,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  7  is 
to  improve  telephone  service  in  rural 
areas  by  providing  an  additional  source 
of  capital  to  telephone  cooperatives  and 
companies  serving  rural  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  new  source  of  capital  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  basic  Federal  2-per- 
cent loans  provided  for  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

To  this  purpose,  the  legislation  would 
create  a  new  Government-sponsored  fi- 
nancial institution — a  rural  telephone 
bank — to  provide  a  new  supplemental 
non-Federal  source  of  capital  for  rural 
telephone  systems.  It  would  bring  funds 
from  the  private  money  market  into 
these  systems. 

REA  telephone  borrowers — totaling 
878 — 642  commercial  companies  and  236 
cooperatives — have  received  loans  of  al- 
most $1.75  billion  since  the  beginning  of 
the  telephone  program  in  1949.  They  will 
need  more  than  twice  this  amount  in  the 
next  15  years. 

With  the  diverse  demands  upon  the 
Federal  Ti-easury,  it  is  imperative  that 


new  r.nd  additional  sources  of  c.ipital 
fund-,  at  usable  interest  rates,  be  de- 
\elo:jed  if  these  needs  are  to  be  met. 

We  are  concerned  that  sufficient  Gov- 
ernment money  is  not  available.  The 
committee  is  also  concerned  over  public 
misunderstanding  of  the  REA  programs. 
Many  people  believe  the  Government 
gives  money  to  the  systems  and  to  oth- 
ers for  the  development  of  the  telephone 
services.  It  does  not.  It  loans  money  for 
REA  financing.  The  Congress  in  1944  set 
a  2-percent  interest  rate  on  the  REA 
loans.  Two  percent  was  the  approximate 
interest  cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury 
at  that  time.  The  only  Government  sub- 
sidy involved  in  making  telephone  serv- 
ice available  to  rural  America  and  in  tak- 
ing telephone  service  to  farm  people  is 
the  difference  between  the  2  percent 
charged  on  REA  loans  and  the  higher 
cost  the  Government  now  must  pay  for 
money  it  borrows.  The  REA  telephone 
systems  almost  without  exception  are 
even  or  ahead  in  repayment  of  the  mon- 
ey the  Government  has  loaned  to  them. 

No  subsidy  so  small  ever  has  achieved 
such  great  benefits  for  the  farmers  and 
for  the  Nation  at  large. 

Nevertheless,  the  operators  of  the 
telephone  systems  feel  that  sufficient 
Government  loan  money  may  not  be 
available  to  meet  their  expanding 
needs  in  the  future,  and  they  came  to 
the  Congress  with  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  telephone  bank,  even 
though  this  legislation  will  no  doubt  re- 
sult in  higher  money  costs  to  the  more 
prosperous  systems. 

In  1949,  only  about  39  percent  of  U.S. 
farms  were  receiving  telephone  service 
of  any  kind.  Now  approximately  83  per- 
cent have  telephone  service,  most  of  it 
modern  dial.  REA  loans  have  been  made 
to  build  and  improve  565,000  miles  of 
telephone  line  serving  2,450,000  sub- 
scribers in  rural  areas. 

This  program  has  helped  farm  fam- 
ilies to  improve  vastly  their  standard  of 
living  and  they  in  turn  have  benefited 
the  Nation's  consumers  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  food  and  fiber  production, 
and  have  contributed  to  making  the 
United  States  today  a  land  of  abun- 
dance. This  program  has  also  helped  to 
create  multibillion-doUar  markets  for  ur- 
ban manufacturing  industries. 

This  Government  undertaking  has 
brought  wide  rewards  to  many  people 
at  very  little  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  broad  support 
for  the  telephone  bank.  The  committee 
has  approved  this  bill  creating  the  tele- 
phone bank  in  order  that  our  rural  areas 
not  be  denied  the  type  of  telephone  serv- 
ice they  deserve  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  urban  subscribers  of  our  country.  I 
hope  the  proposal  will  be  favorably  acted 
upon  today. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Thom- 
son) . 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  rural  telephone  service  is  distinct  in 
many  ways  from  that  found  in  urban  or 
semirural  areas.  The  party  line,  an 
anachronism  in  most  of  the  United 
States,  is  still  a  fact  of  hfe  for  numerous 
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rural  residents.  Some  have  estimated 
that  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  rural  tele- 
phones are  on  party  lines. 

A  private  telephone  line  is  no  longer 
a  luxury.  In  fact,  it  is  essential  for  the 
conduct  of  business  and  personal  affairs. 
Even  when  there  are  but  two  families  on 
the  same  line,  the  telephone  ceases  to 
function  as  it  should.  Add  more  sub- 
scribers, and  the  situation  becomes  worse 
for  the  individual  becomes  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  discretion  and  good 
manners  of  the  others. 

The  large  geographic  areas  involved 
makes  rural  telephone  service  more  ex- 
pensive per  unit  than  normal  operations. 
This  is  true  not  only  for  maintenance 
and  modernization  of  existing  facilities, 
but  for  the  addition  of  new  subscribers 
as  well.  At  this  very  moment,  17  percent 
of  the  rural  homes  in  America  do  not 
have  any  telephone  service.  To  reach 
them,  large  resources  will  be  needed  even 
though  rural  telephone  co-ops  have  diffi- 
culty maintaining  and  improving  exist- 
ing service. 

There  are  those  who  feel  H.R.  7  is  a 
subsidy  to  rural  America.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, the  $9  or  $10  million  spent  on  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  in  interest  pay- 
ments is  an  investment. 

Rural  areas  of  our  Nation  cannot  de- 
velop and  help  take  the  population  pres- 
sures off  urban  America  unless  basic 
services  can  be  provided.  Certainly,  rural 
America  needs  many  services,  roads, 
schools,  water  and  sewers,  and  so  forth, 
but  most  basically  there  is  a  need  for 
communication.  Unless  the  rural  resi- 
dent can  communicate  his  ideas,  wants, 
and  needs  with  an  urban  society  and 
vice  versa,  we  are  relegating  nonurban 
areas  to  a  constant  state  of  underde- 
velopment and  poverty.  This  is  neither 
good  for  those  in  rural  America,  nor  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  understand 
that  rural  development  is  a  highly  de- 
sirable objective.  But  it  has  no  possibility 
of  accomplishment  without  basic  com- 
munication facilities;  that  is,  modem 
telephone  service  In  the  past,  we  have 
seen  rural  telephone  service  expanded 
immensely.  There  Is  no  reason  why  this 
service  should  not  be  able  to  continue 
expanding  and  modernizing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  developing  countryside. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
enthusiaistic  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  think  it  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  ZwACH) . 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill. 

America  is  indeed  fortunate  that  we 
passed  years  ago  in  this  Congress  the 
farm  credit  system.  The  farm  credit  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  land  bank,  has  enabled 
the  land  to  stay  in  the  hands  in  the  main 
of  our  people. 

This  telephone  bank  bill  is  intended  to 
do  in  this  area  what  the  Federal  land 
bank  has  done  in  the  area  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land.  So  we  are  not  here  today 


legislating  in  the  dark.  We  have  a  history 
and  a  background  upon  which  to  legis- 
late. 

Countryside  development  is  around  us 
and  is  discussed  everywhere.  Without 
proper  communications  in  rural  America, 
ue  never  would  have  countryside  devel- 
opment. It  is  imperative  Uiat  we  improve 
our  communication  system.  Both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  this  body  have  long  stood 
in  strong  support  of  the  Federal  land 
bank.  I  know  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
stand  in  strong  support  of  rural  tele- 
phones. 

Speaking  of  priorities,  members  of  the 
committee,  certainly  there  is  nothing 
that  should  have  more  of  a  pi'iority  to- 
day than  laj^ng  the  groundwork  for 
countryside  America.  We  must  reverse 
the  trend  of  stacking  more  and  more  and 
more  of  our  people  in  less  and  less  and 
less  of  our  land.  Proper  communications 
in  countryside  America  lays  a  back- 
ground for  solving  the  problems  of  rural 
and  urban  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
one  of  the  first  pieces  of  legislation  we 
have  before  us  in  the  92d  Congres.s  is 
H.R.  7,  which  would  establisli  a  rural 
telephone  bank. 

This  is  of  vital  importance  to  rural 
America.  Many  hundreds  of  rural  tele- 
phone systems  were  started  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  the  approximate  20 
years  following.  By  1949.  these  systems 
were  40  to  50  years  old.  and  were  be- 
coming inadequate.  Actually,  there  were 
less  telephones  in  rural  America  in  1949 
than  there  were  in  1920.  They  found 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they  were 
trying  to  operate  a  system  of  equipment 
that  was  put  in  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury while,  at  the  same  time,  urban 
America  was  being  revitalized  in  its  tele- 
phone communications  by  rather  dra- 
matic efforts  in  technological  improve- 
ments. 

The  time  came  when  something  had  to 
be  done.  When  these  rural  telephone 
companies  tried  to  secure  adequate  debt 
capital  financing  they  suddenly  realized 
that  they  were  not  the  attractive  types 
of  risk  that  either  a  banker  or  an  in- 
surance company  was  prepared  to  han- 
dle. We  had  a  financial  \'acuum  so  far  as 
the  ability  of  the  rural  telephone  com- 
panies at  that  time  to  obtain  financing 
to  rebuild  and  improve  their  systems. 

At  the  same  time  the  REA  electric 
program  had  already  proved  itself,  and 
so,  in  1949,  an  amendment  to  the  REA 
Act  was  proposed  to  the  Congress  to  try 
to  help  cure  this  situation  for  rural 
America. 

Whereas  only  39  percent  of  our  Amer- 
ican farms  had  telephone  service  in  1949. 
the  enactment  of  the  telephone  program 
has  brought  this  to  83  percent.  The  REA 
telephone  companies  are  operating  the 
most  modern  dial  system  in  America. 
They  are  cooperating  with  the  entire 
telephone  indiistry  to  see  that  this  mod- 
ern type  of  service  is  furnished. 

But  once  again,  they  have  come  to  a 
crossroad  where  they  need  more  debt 
capital.  This  is  just  as  much  of  a  need 
today  as  it  was  before  1949,  and  the 
reason  is  that  the  amount  of  money 
needed  has  more  than  doubled  since  1949. 
This  is  due  to  the  upgrading  of  the  serv- 


ice that  is  taking  place  \.nhin  this  in- 
dustry in  rural  America. 

Back  in  the  early  days,  the  standard  of 
REA  was  eight  parties  on  a  rural  line. 
We  are  finding  out  that  rural  America 
is  not  satisfied  with  this  eight-party  serv- 
ice and  a  tremendous  amount  of  upgrad- 
ing is  taking  place.  Upgrading  is  taking 
place  to  the  extent  that  those  eight-party 
Unes  are  now  being  reduced  to  four- 
party  lines,  and  where  economically  feas- 
ible, one-party  per  line. 

The  Bell  Systems  feels  that  they  can 
have  90  percent  of  their  entire  system 
converted  to  a  one-party  system  by  1975, 
and,  certainly,  it  would  not  be  well  for 
rural  America  to  lag  far  behind  in  the 
furnishing  of  this  kind  of  service. 

Estimates  indicate  that  these  rural 
telephone  systems  will  need  in  the  next 
15  years  more  than  twice  the  $1.7  billion 
they  have  received  in  loans  during  the 
first  20  years  of  the  telephone  loan  pro- 
gram. It  seems  obvious  that  other  sources 
of  financing  must  be  sought  to  supple- 
ment the  present  loan  program  if  the 
rural  telephone  systems  are  to  meet  tlie:r 
service  responsibilities. 

We  have  before  us  today,  H.R.  7.  which 
would  establish  a  telephone  bank  and 
provide  an  additional  source  of  financing 
for  our  rural  telephone  program.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  provide  a 
long-term  credit  Institution  which  would 
do  two  things.  First,  it  would  bring  in 
capital  from  the  private  money  sector  to 
supplement  the  present  loan  program. 
Second,  it  would  establish  a  credit  insti- 
tution that  would  eventually  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  its  patrons. 

The  Federal  Government  would  fur- 
nish capital  to  the  telephone  bank  at  a 
rate  of  $30  million  annually  from  repay- 
ments on  outstanding  rural  telephone 
loans  imtil  the  total  reached  $300  mil- 
lion. The  bank  would  pay  a  return  of  2 
percent  on  the  money  provided  by  the 
Government. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  trying  to  get  it  passed  in  the  last 
three  Cnn!?re'':5e=;.  I  uvpe  mv  colleacue^ 
here  in  this  Congress  to  join  in  support  of 
this  legislation  so  that  we  can  finally 
establish  this  pdditional  source  of  credit 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  in  our  rural 

Mr!  ANDREWS  of  N'jrth  Dakota  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  in  supoort  of  this  bill.  We 
certainly  need  thi.=;  type  of  legislation.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about 
rural  renewal.  Rural  renewal  means 
simply  to  encourage  peoole  to  stay  in 
the  less  densely  populated  areas  so  that 
they  do  not  move  to  the  urban  areas  and. 
thus,  cause  all  the  problems  that  over- 
crowding has  caused — with  additional 
Federal  funds  needed  for  mass  transit, 
urban  renewal,  pollution  control  and  the 
rest  when  people  are  gathered  too  closely 
together. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  need  for  2- 
percent  money  in  the  rural  areas.  It  is 
simply  needed  because  Te  have  to  have 
it  if  we  are  going  to  give  comparable 
services  at  anjrwhere  close  to  the  same 
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rate  city  people  pay  for  them.  The  costs 
are  greater  to  serve  the  rural  areas.  The 
average  co-op  has  less  than  three  sub- 
scribers per  mile.  The  Bell  System  has 
almost  40  subscribers  per  mile. 

The  rural  telephone  co-ops  average 
about  $300  per  mile  in  revenue  and  the 
Bell  System  grosses  about  $11,000  per 
Liile.  If  the  less  densely  populated  rural 
areas  are  to  have  telephone  service  at 
rates  anywhere  near  what  their  city 
friends  pay,  this  type  of  legislation  is 
seriously  needed. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  people  living 
in  the  rural  areas,  they  have  to  have  tel- 
ephone service.  We  who  live  in  rural  ar- 
eas know  how  it  feels  to  have  a  child 
with  a  temperature  of  105  degrees  and 
the  importance  at  that  time  of  depend- 
able service  when  the  doctor  is  at  the 
other  end  of  12  miles  of  blizzard-blocked 
roads.  At  such  a  time  you  cannot  tell  a 
farmer  that  telephone  service  is  imim- 
portant  to  himself  and  his  family. 

It  was  my  privilege  this  year  to  ad- 
dress the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Telephone  Cooperative  Association  in 
Houston,  Tex.  In  my  remarks.  I  stressed 
the  importance  and  responsibility  those 
of  us  from  rural  America  have  in  main- 
taining the  quality  of  life  in  our  coun- 
tryside. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
have  read  articles  which  discuss  the  flow 
of  people  from  rural  America  to  the  ma- 
jor metropolises  which  are  already  over- 
crowded and  plagued  with  a  vast  de- 
mand on  the  Federal  Government  for 
mass  transit,  for  urban  renewal,  for 
smog  control,  environmental  enhance- 
ment, clean  air,  and  all  the  rest.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  begin  to  relieve  this 
problem  is  to  encourage  our  people  to 
live  in  the  coimtry.  In  order  to  do  this 
we  must,  first,  insure  that  people  will  get 
a  fair  return  for  their  labor— this,  of 
course,  has  to  do  with  agricultural  price 
improvement:  and.  second,  insure  peo- 
ple that  the  quality  of  living  in  rural 
America  will  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

This  second  point  is  where  H.R.  7 
means  so  much  to  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  our  rural  areas.  If  we 
are  to  reverse  this  trend  of  outmigration 
from  our  farms  to  the  already  crowded 
cities,  we  must  provide  for  a  dynamic 
rural  America. 

The  rural  telephone  program,  which 
was  begun  in  1949,  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment and  revltalization  of  our  rural 
secUons  of  the  country.  It  will  make  rural 
America  not  only  an  attractive  and  safer 
place  for  the  families  who  now  live  there, 
but  also  will  make  possible  new  industries 
and  business  and  the  families  that  go 
with  them.  Everyone  knows  that  we 
cannot  expect  industry  and  people  to 
either  settle  or  stay  In  communities 
where  they  carmot  enjoy  quality  tele- 
phone service. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  update 
the  present  phone  system  we  do  have  in 
our  rural  areas.  The  demand  for  single 
party  service  continues  to  increase,  and 
there  still  remains  the  unfinished  job  of 
reaching  the  estimated  18  percent  of  the 
rural  establishments  which  do  not  have 
telephone  service. 

The  need,  therefore,  for  supplemental 
funding  through  banks  Is  obvious.  The 


backlog  of  loan  applications  has  in- 
creased from  296.5  million  on  December 
31,  1968.  to  457.3  million  on  December  31, 
1970.  There  would  luidoubtedly  be  far 
more  applications  except  for  the  fact 
borrowers  can  see  no  point  in  submitting 
applications  when  they  cannot  possibly 
be  acted  on  for  3  or  4  years. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  the  President, 
in  his  budget  message,  said  the  following : 

The  1972  budget  request  anticipates  that 
a  supplemental  source  of  financing,  using 
both  private  and  Government  capital,  will  be 
available  in  trie  1972  fiscal  year  to  satisfy  a 
part  of  the  capita!  requirements  of  the  rural 
telephone  system. 

Our  rural  telephone  associations  sim- 
Piy  cannot  go  directly  into  the  private 
mcney  market  because  of  their  uniquely 
low  subscriber  density.  It  costs  far  more 
rer  subscriber  to  service  the  RTA  density 
of  3.8  per  route  mile  in  comparison  with 
the  over  40  per  mile  for  the  Bell  System 
companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the 
mandate  of  Congress  when  the  rural  tele- 
phone program  was  authorized — to  as- 
sure the  availability  of  adequate  tele- 
phone service  to  the  widest  practicable 
number  of  rural  users  of  such  service — 
we  must  provide  a  flexible  system  of 
financing. 

I  beheve  that  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  the  REA  telephone  program 
will  be  strengthened  and  alcng  with  it, 
the  rural  areas  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from   North    Carolina    (Mr. 

MiZELL)  . 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  yield- 
ing. I  would  like  to  say  also  that  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  a  greater  interest  in 
developing  rural  America  than  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  At  the  same  time 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  certainly 
has  the  greatest  interest  in  seeing  that 
rural  America  continues  to  move  ahead. 

H.R.  7  is  just  another  tool  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
provide,  for  the  continual  development 
of  rural  America  and  provide  the  serv- 
ices that  are  so  badly  needed.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  approach  to  providing  the 
financing  for  rural  telephone  service  for 
the  citizens  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  This  bill  would  create  a 
rural  telephone  bank,  initially  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  provide  a  new  non-Federal 
source  of  financing  to  supplement  the 
existing  telephone  loan  program  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

The  REA  currently  has  a  huge  back- 
log of  loan  applications,  and  such  a  sup- 
plemental source  of  financing  is  badly 
needed  to  expand  and  improve  rural 
telephone  service. 

Since  1949,  the  REA  has  been  provid- 
ing a  very  worthwhile  service  by  giving 
35-year  loans  to  these  rural  telephone 
systems  at  a  2-percent  annual  interest 
rate. 

But  many  of  these  systems  have  pros- 
pered over  the  years  and  can  now  afford 
to  pay  higher  interest  rates.  Two-percent 
money  for  these  cooperatives  Is  unneces- 
sary and  obsolete. 


However,  there  is  currently  no  pro- 
gram bridging  the  gap  between  the  RELA's 
2-percent  loans  and  the  much  higher 
interest  rates  the  systems  would  have 
to  pay  if  tiiey  tried  to  borrow  money 
through  the  private  money  market. 

I  believe  tliis  rural  telephone  bsink 
can  provide  such  a  bridge.  The  bank 
could  meet  the  need  of  rural  telephone 
systems  for  greater  financing  to  improve 
their  services,  and  it  could  at  the  same 
time  move  these  rural  telephone  borrow- 
ers away  from  2-percent  loans  gradually, 
as  their  borrowing  capacity  increased, 
toward  intermediate  financing  at  a  4- 
E>ercent  int?rest  level  and  eventual  fi- 
nancing in  the  private  market. 

Some  rural  telephone  cooperatives, 
particularly  some  of  the  newer  ones,  are 
not  yet  well  enough  established  to  borrow 
money  at  a  4-percent  rate.  In  many  ca.ses, 
initial  loans  to  get  these  services  started 
tie  up  the  bulk  of  a  yoimg  company's 
resources. 

For  these  cooperatives  that  cannot 
afford  4-percent  money  as  provided  by 
the  rural  telephone  bank,  I  believe  we 
need  to  insure  their  continued  ability 
to  borrow  money  at  the  2-percent  level 
directly  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  should  favor  one 
cooperative  over  another.  It  is  simply  a 
good  business  proposition  that  is  fair  to 
all  concerned  parties. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  original  in- 
tent of  this  entire  program,  and  that  is 
to  provide  the  best  possible  community 
telephone  service  for  rural  Americans. 
I  believe  this  measure  will  help  provide 
that  service,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  passage  of  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  and  point  out  the 
gentleman's  great  contribution  to  coun- 
tryside America. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Goodling)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  REA 
came  into  being  in  1936.  It  was  largely 
a  "depression"  recovery  mechanism. 
None  will  deny  it  served  a  useful  purpose 
and  was  responsible  for  rural  areas  ob- 
taining electric  current  that  private  in- 
terests simply  could  not  furnish  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Telephone  financing,  in  a 
similar  manner,  came  into  being  in  1949. 

Today  we  consider  a  bill  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  greatest  fiscal  inequity 
that  has  ever  been  endured  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  I  refer  to  the  unconscion- 
able 2-percent  loar  subsidy  program  of 
the  rural  telephone  bank.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  lend  the  telephone  bank  $300 
million  at  2  percent  interest. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  lose  anything  through 
this  transaction.  While  interest  rates 
have  declined  somewhat  recently,  several 
montliS  ago  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry were  paying  S'i  percent  and  more 
for  money. 

In  this  fiscal  year  REA  will  lend 
nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  at  a  2-per- 
cent interest  rate  to  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives,  many  of  them  read- 
ily able  to  pay  their  own  way  in  the 
money  market. 

Let  me  r-ve  you  some  recent  figures 
on  'ending.  I  refer  to  the  Daily  Sum- 
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raary  that  comes  out  of  the  U.S.  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  one  dated  Tues- 
day, December  29.  1970.  and  others.  The 
first  is  a  charge  per  customer  of  $1,749. 
The  second  $1,151  per  customer,  the  third 
31,461  per  person  and  this  continues: 
ExcEBPTS  From  the  Daily  Summary 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    29,     1970 

REA  Electrlflcatlon  Loans  to  Benefit  7,061 
New  Consumers:  Loans  totaling  $12,451,000 
to  13  REA  borrowers,  In  Ga..  Iowa.  Ky.,  Mo., 
Montana.  Okla.,  S.  Dak..  Tex.  &  Wash.  3913- 
70.  $1,749  per  customer. 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    30,    1970 

REA  Telephone  Loans  to  Benefit  3,838  Sub- 
scribers: Loans  totaling  $4,418,800  to  7  REA 
borrowers  in  Kans.,  Mo.,  Neb..  Okla..  Ore.,  & 
S.  Dak.  3914-70.  $1,151  per  customer. 

TUESDAY,    JANUARY    5.    1971 

REA  Electrlflcatlon  Loans  to  Benefit  6.815 
Consumers:  Loans  totaling  $9,862,000  to  7 
REA  borrowers  In  Colo.,  Ga.,  Kans.,  La..  N.J. 
«:S.  Dak  4019-70. 

MONDAY.    JANUARY     11,    197  1 

REA  Approves  Three  Telephone  Loans: 
Amounting  to  $2,040,000,  borrowers  receiv- 
ing loans  are  located  In  Ala,  Okla.,  &  S.  C,  52- 
71. 

TUESDAY,    JANUAET    26,    1971 

REA  Electrification  Loans  to  Benefit  11.336 
New  Consumers:  Loans  totaling  $10,601,000 
to  15  REA  borrowers  In  Ark..  Fla.,  Ky.,  Minn.. 
Mo.,  Mont..  N.C..  Ohio,  Okla.,  Tenn.,  Tex., 
W.  Va..  &  Wis..  218-71. 

MONDAY,    FEBRUARY     1,    1971 

REA  Approves  Six  Telephone  Loans: 
Amounting  to  $5,869,000,  borrowers  receiv- 
ing the  loans  are  located  In  Ark.,  111.,  Kansas. 
N.C.,  S.C.  &  Wis.,  293-71. 

REIA  Electrification  Loans  to  Benefit  6,862 
Consumers:  Loans  totaling  $8,536,000  to  10 
REA  borrowers  In  Iowa,  Ohio,  Minn.,  N.  Mex.. 
N.C..  S.  Dak..  Tex.  &  Va.,  294-71. 

MONDAY.    FEBRUARY     8,     1971 

REA  Approves  Two  Telephone  Loans: 
Amounting  to  $757,000.  Borrowers  receiving 
loans  are  located  in  Colo.,  &  Wash.,  382-71. 

TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY     9.   1971 

REA  Electrlflcatlon  Loans  to  Benefit  8.309 
New  Consumers:  Loans  totaling  $9,767,000  to 
15  REA  borrowers  in  Iowa,  La.,  Mo.,  Montana. 
N.  Dak..  Ohio.  S.  Dak  ,  Tex  ,  Va.,  Wis.,  &  Wyo 
381-71. 

WEDNESDAY.    FEBRUARY     17,  1971 

REA  Electrification  Loans  to  Benefit  2,107 
New  Consumers:  Loans  totaling  $3,885,000  to 

5  REA    borrowers.    Located    In    Iowa.    North 
Dakota,  New  Hampshire  &  Wisconsin,  469-71 

MONDAY.    FEBRUARY     22,     1971 

REA  Approves  Three  Telephone  Loans: 
Amounting  to  $2,045,000.  Borrowers  receiving 
loans    are    located    In    Ala.,    Kans.,    &    N.C 

543-71. 

REA  Electrification  Loans  to  Benefit  5.597 
New  Consumers:  Loans  totaling  $3,847,000  to 

6  REA  borrowers.  Located  in  Ala..  Ark.,  Ga  . 
Iowa.  Mich  ,  &  Tenn.,  544-71. 

MONDAY,    MARCH     1,     1971 

REA  Approves  Three  Electrification  Loans: 
Amounting  to  $4,149,000.  Borrowers  receiving 
loans  are  located  In  Colo.,  Ga..  &  Iowa.  680-71. 

MONDAY.     MARCH     15      1971 

REA  Approves  Four  Telephone  Loans: 
.^mounting  to  $4,671,000.  Borrow  ers  receiving 
loans  are  located  in  New  Mexico.  Texas  and 
Wis.,  821-71. 

REA  Approves  Five  Electrification  Loans: 
Amounting  to  $2,194,000.  Borrowers  receiving 
loans  located  In  Iowa.  Minn.,  Utah  &  Wis.. 
822-71 

One  doe.s  not  h  ive  to  be  an  Einstein 
to  realize  the  terrific  cost  to  the  Gov- 


ernment at  a  time  when  our  national 
debt  is  orbiting  to  astronomical  heights. 
Each  minute  I  stand  here,  and  I  hope 
each  Member  will  pay  aflention.  each 
minute  I  stand  here  've  pay  $38.000-plus 
in  interest  charges  on  our  national  debt. 
Let  me  repeat,  that  is  $38,000  for  ever>- 
minute  that  I  stand  here.  That  is  true 
24  hours  per  day  and  7  days  per  week. 

I  am  completely  flabbergasted  and 
amazed  that  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture continues  not  only  to  tolerate, 
but  also  to  advocate  a  program  which 
makes  loans  available  to  a  privileged  few 
borrowers  at  such  ridiculously  low  in- 
terest rates. 

How,  I  ask,  can  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment look  a  Vietnam  veteran  squarely 
in  the  eye  and  have  the  colossal  nerve  to 
tell  him  his  GI  home  loan  will  cost  him 
7  to  8  percent,  when  a  giant  co-op  is  ac- 
tually milking  the  taxpayers  by  getting 
millions  for  only  2  percent  per  year? 

How  can  anyone  justify  this  when 
other  Government  loan  program.s  at 
least  reflect  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
overworked  taxpayer?  Yet  we  allow  this 
2-percent  subsidy  to  go  along  unfettered 
and  unbridled.  How  can  anyone  justify 
such  an  unsound  program  in  this  time  of 
severe  economic  difficulty  brought  on  by 
heavy  inflationary  pressure?  Inflation, 
Members  will  remember,  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  Government  spending 
money  it  does  not  have. 

When  we  are  attempting  to  consoli- 
date agencies  this  is  not  an  appropriate 
time  for  the  House  to  create  another 
.c:igantic  Government-subsidized  lending 
institution  without  either  public  hear- 
ings or  consideration  of  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations.  Tlris  completely 
unnecessary  legislation  should  not  be 
supported.  To  perpetuate  and  expand  a 
2-percent  loan  program  to  a  favored  few 
should  be  unthinkable.  Certainly  the 
taxpaying  public  has  every  right  to  ex- 
pect the  House  to  either  kill  or  cure  this 
bill  which  is  the  tattered  remains  of  a 
proposal  which  has  three  times  been 
spurned  by  previous  Congresses. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Vigor iTO). 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  on  the  committee, 
but  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  have 
heard  many  words  this  afternoon,  but 
there  are  many  facts  which  have  not 
been  brought  out.  and  I  hope  to  bring 
them  out.  I  am  for  the  REA  program. 
It  hais  done  a  tremendous  job.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  in  1948  the  REA  Act  was 
amended  to  bring  in  the  rural  telephone 
Industry.  At  that  time  there  were  6,000 
independent  telephone  companies.  Did 
that  save  the  number  of  independent 
telephone  companies?  Of  course  not.  The 
number  dropped  from  6.000  down  to  1,894 
companies  at  the  end  of  1969,  or  at  the 
rate  of  200  a  year.  For  the  last  couple 
years  they  have  been  decreasing  at  the 
rate  of  108  telephone  companies  each 
year.  That  means  a  few  companies  are 
getting  larger. 

Unseciu^d  debentures  on  the  money 
market  will  not  bring  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. It  will  still  have  to  be  a  hich  rate 
cf  interest. 


Do  the  independents  really  need  it?  In 
the  2  years  from  1967  to  1969  they  in- 
creased their  plant  investment  from  $8.8 
to  $11.3  billion,  a  tremendous  increase  of 
S2.5  billion.  Thev  increased  the  number 
of  telephones  from  a  little  over  17  to 
19 12  million.  That  is  better  than  1  mil- 
lion telephones  a  year  for  the  independ- 
ents. So  why  do  they  need  a  "shot  in  the 
arm"  for  cheaper  or  easier  financing? 

The  money  is  there  in  the  open  money 
market.  That  is  where  they  are  borrow- 
ing most  of  it  now. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  which  is  the  Bell  System,  has  85  per- 
cent of  the  telephones.  That  is  one  com- 
pany. The  other  1,894  telephone  com- 
panies have  the  other  15  percent. 

But  if  we  take  the  top  three  only, 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and 
General  Telephone  &  United  Telephone, 
the  top  three  have  over  90  percent  of  all 
the  telephones  in  the  United  States.  So 
the  other  1,892  independent  companies 
have  less  than  10  percent  of  the  tele- 
phones, and  we  are  going  to  superimpose 
on  all  the  other  means  of  financing  in 
this  country  another  bank.  How  com- 
plicated can  we  get? 

A.T.  &  T.  has  fewer  employees  per  mil- 
lion telephones  than  the  independents. 
They  get  a  greater  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  A.T.  &  T.  is  so 
efficient  and  has  less  cost  than  the  in- 
dependents, and  can  borrow  money  as 
cheap  as  any  corporation  in  America, 
why  did  they  not  carry  the  service  out 
to  these  rural  areas  before  the  coopera- 
tives had  to  go  in?  If  it  was  good  busi- 
ness and  if  they  could  borrow  money  at 
a  rate  with  wliich  they  could  serve  these 
country  people,  with  all  their  efiQciency, 
why  did  they  not  do  it? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Well,  they  and  a 
couple  of  large  telephone  companies  are 
in  the  process  now  of  gobbling  up  the 
smaller  telephone  companies.  Of  course, 
economics  demand  that  they  will  go 
into  the  more  profitable  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  until  half  a 
dozen  large  telephone  companies  will 
have  most  if  not  all  of  the  telephone 
business  in  the  United  States. 

I  can  remember  in  1942  or  1943  West- 
ern Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  were 
merged. 

So  we  have  one  Western  Union  for  the 
whole  United  States.  We  will  end  up  in 
another  10  or  15  years  with  maybe  six 
telephone  companies  for  the  whole 
United  States.  About  98  cr  99  percent  of 
all  the  homes  already  have  telephone.*^  al- 
thouijh.  of  course,  we  are  upgradins  the 
system. 

The  independents  arc  doing  a  tremen- 
dous job  there,  but  they  may  not  survive 
in  this  economic  world  of  ours. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  ro.m  Iowa. 
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Mr.  KYL.  The  situation  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  discusses  would  be  fine 
if  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  were  exactly 
the  same.  I  would  like  to  give  him  an  il- 
lustration of  the  difference. 

For  example.  I  live  in  a  rural  county  in 
which  there  are  eight  or  10  commimities. 
The  telephone  system  there  is  ovv-ned  by 
the  people.  It  is  an  independent  mutual 
telephone  company.  They  get  excellent 
cooperation  from  Northwestern  Bell.  I 
have  no  argument  at  all  with  the  big  tele- 
phone companies.  But  if  these  people  in 
that  county  did  not  have  this  kind  of  a 
system  and  if  a  person  living  in  Pulaski 
wanted  to  call  the  county  seat,  then  he 
would  call  long  distance  and  would  pay 
long  distance  charges.  If  you  want  to  call 
the  attendance  center  where  your  chil- 
dren are  in  school,  you  would  call  long 
distance  even  though  we  have  a  one- 
county  school  district.  Under  the  present 
situation,  because  we  do  own  our  own 
independent  mutual  telephone  com- 
pany— we  can  call  all  communities  in  the 
county  without  toll  fees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  company,  incidentally, 
is  not  in  jeopardy  of  going  bankrupt  and 
is  not  about  to  be  purchased  by  a  bigger 
company.  But  they  do  need  to  have  new 
systems  installations  at  times,  they  want 
to  put  all  of  their  lines  underground  and 
so  on,  and  there  will  be  continuing  im- 
provements. However,  if  we  did  not  have 
this  kind  of  a  system,  we  would  not  have 
the  independence  and  the  service  which 
is  possible  in  this  kind  of  a  rural  area. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  there  is  a  place  for  this  small  tele- 
phone company  and  I  hope  that  there 
will  always  be  a  place  for  it.  The  entire 
country  has  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
knowing  it  can  operate  its  own  system. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  That  is  true.  But  we 
went  from  6,000  down  to  1,894  in  22  years, 
and  we  are  still  dropping  at  the  rate  of 
100  per  year.  So  if  they  survive,  fine. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  to  make  a  fur- 
ther point.  One  reason  why  we  have  a 
smaller  number  of  companies  is  that  in 
counties  like  mine  perhaps  there  were  10 
different  telephone  companies  at  one 
time,  and  they  found  that  they  could 
operate  better  as  one.  We  get  excellent 
service  at  reasonable  cost,  because  we 
can  operate  on  a  county  mutual  basis. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  You  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  worry  about.  That  company  will 
succeed.  I  hope  good  companies  like  you 
mention  will  all  succeed. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  this  bill  is  dedicated  to 
saving  companies  like  that. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  That  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  do  not  think  it  will. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  PeyserI. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if 
there  is  one  word  that  is  going  to  describe 
the  job  of  the  92d  Congress,  it  is  going 
to  be  the  word  "priorities." 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  talked 
about  here  dealing  with  this  bUl  on  rural 
telephones.  Obviously,  the  Rural  Elec- 


tritication  Act  of  1936  was  a  forward- 
looking  program  that  accomplished  a 
great  many  things,  and  it  is  still  accom- 
plishing them,  but,  to  talk  today  about 
an  expenditure  of  up  to  $300  million, 
be  it  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or  anything 
else,  at  an  interest  rate  set  in  1936  of  2 
percent;  in  fact,  possibly  excluding  any 
interest  at  all,  to  talk  of  the  expenditure 
of  $300  million  when  just  a  week  ago  this 
House — and  I  am  not  here  at  this  time 
to  argue  the  pros  or  cons  of  tlie  SST — 
but  this  House  on  the  basis  of  economics 
which  became  the  primary  factor  voted 
down  the  expenditure  of  $134  million. 
Yet,  today  we  are  talking  about  expend- 
ing up  to  $300  million  in  a  progiam  of 
this  type  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  You  know,  I  am  getting 
a  little  tired  of  people  throwing  out  the 
figure  of  $300  million.  It  is  $30  million 
a  year.  It  cannot  exceed  $300  million.  Af- 
ter the  first  $30  million  is  put  in.  they 
would  borrow  on  debentures  probably 
$200  million  as  against  those  $30  million. 

In  my  opinion  there  never  will  be  more 
than  $90  million  of  Government  funds 
in  that  bank  as  long  as  it  lives.  So,  this 
$300  million  figure  which  a  lot  of  people 
have  tossed  around  a  lot,  and  other  big 
figures  here,  are  not  the  facts. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  that.  In  my  area  in  New  York  next 
week  there  is  a  hearing  taking  place 
dealing  with  mass  tran^wrtation.  It 
deals  with  the  expenditure  of  $23  million 
by  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  for  pas- 
senger cars,  the  direct  cost  of  which  is 
being  ijassed  on  to  the  50,000  people  who 
commute  on  that  line  in  the  form  of  a 
fare  increase  simply  to  pay  for  that  par- 
ticular expenditure.  So,  I  do  not  look 
upon  $30  million  as  a  small  figure  at  all. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  really  look  in  this 
Congress  at  the  total  picture  as  to  what 
we  are  dong  with  our  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  rural  areas.  Certainly,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  they  have  good  communica- 
tions. But  we  are  faced  with  a  critical 
situation.  I  touched  upon  mass  transpor- 
tation, for  instance.  Today,  I  believe  the 
Government  should  be  stepping  in  In  a 
much  bigger  way  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
solving  of  this  problem.  I  refer  also  to 
what  $30  million  would  mean  if  we  di- 
rected it  at  the  terrible  epidemic  now 
sweeping  our  country  in  the  form  of  nar- 
cotics where  we  do  not  direct  this  kind 
of  money  into  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  must  eval- 
uate these  things.  I  think  we  cannot  look 
at  this  program  and  say  $30  million  and, 
perhaps,  up  to  S300  million  can  be  put 
forth  even  though  it  may  be  returned  if 
these  companies  manage  to  earn  money 
and  make  a  return. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  speaks  of 
$30  million.  He  also  speaks  of  a  low  inter- 
est rate.  The  gentleman  knows  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sends  out  to  cities  and  counties 


in  vast  amounts  in  the  form  of  grants. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  interest  en  those 
grants,  no  interest  whatsoever. 

The  one  tiling  I  would  like  to  try  to 
show  the  gentleman  is  this 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  the  mass 
transit  problems,  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  problems  with  narcotics,  crime, 
delinquency  and  so  on  is  because  we  are 
concentrating  our  population  in  centers 
which  cannot  handle  these  problems. 
The  only  way  we  are  ever  going  to  be 
able  to  stop  that  trend  is  by  making  life 
more  reasonable,  practical,  beneficial, 
and  desirable  in  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  we  do  not  have  massive  popu- 
lations. This  telephone  bank  bill  is  one 
of  those  ways  with  which  we  will  have 
to  do  it,  because  if  we  cannot  commmii- 
cate,  we  cannot  have  commercial  inter- 
coui-se. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  what  the 
genUeman  says.  However,  I  think,  going 
directiy  to  that  point,  that  unless  we 
solve  the  problem  of  these  large  areas 
of  density  of  population  today,  and  un- 
less we  take  steps  today  that  are  going 
to  cure  some  of  these  problems— and 
these  are  problems,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  of  mass  transportation,  pollu- 
tion, and  narcotics— that  the  need  of  the 
rural  areas  for  telephones  is  going  to 
mean  very  little.  We  are  in  the  kind  of 
situation  today  where  these  problems 
must  be  faced,  and  we  must  direct  our  ef- 
foi-ts  there,  and  there  is  obviously  just 
so  much  money  to  go  around.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  continue  getting  into  pro- 
grams of  this  nature  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  would  remind  the  gentle- 
man when  he  talks  about  the  railroads, 
that  we  gave  the  railroads  lots  of  land, 
and  we  have  pumped  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  into  the  railroads,  so  they  are 
not  any  good  example,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
use  as  a  shining  example  of  private  en- 
terprise doing  something  by  itself. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  railroads  are  a  shining  example.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  are  a  hor- 
rible example.  But  the  problem  is  that 
the  people  of  these  areas  involved  are 
in  desperate  need  of  help  with  these 
types  of  problems,  and  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  that  those  areas  are  more  crucial 
to  the  country  today  than  is  the  area  of 
rural  telephone  service.  Even  though  I 
think  it  is  also  an  Important  area.  I  just 
do  not  think  it  is  as  important. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  favor  the  concept  of  the  rural  tele- 
phone program  just  as  strongly  as  I  favor 
the  concept  of  the  rural  electrification 
program.  However,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Peyser)  ,  has  raised  some 
questions  about  the  financing,  and  I 
would  like  to  delve  into  that  aspect  a 
little  more.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
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Oklahoma  'Mr.  Belcher),  o"-  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Poage).  can  help 
me  out. 

This  is  a  total  of  $300  million.  Now, 
how  is  the  capital  of  the  bank  to  be 
raised?  As  I  understand  it.  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  put  up  the  en- 
tire $300  million.  Can  the  gentlemen 
explain  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
telraan  will  yield,  the  capital  is  indeed 
raised  exactly  as  it  was  raised  in  the  land 
bank.  That  is  that  each  time  a  loan  is 
made  the  borrower  is  required  to  pur- 
chase 5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan  in  stock  of  the  bank,  which  means 
that  by  the  time  the  money  is  loaned 
20  times  the  Government  is  completely 
out. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  the  borrower  would 
pay,  in  addition  to  the  interest — I  under- 
stand they  have  two  types  of  loans,  first, 
the  interest  is  not  to  exceed  4  percent, 
and  in  the  second  type  of  loan,  he  will 
pay  the  going  rate  of  interest. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  the 
going  rate  of  interest,  or  the  4  percent, 
the  borrower  will  p>ay  an  additional  5 
percent,  which  will  go  In  as  capital  for 
the  bank. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  Is  just  5  percent  one 
time,  at  the  time  he  makes  the  loan. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Five  percent  at  one 
time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  puts  in  5  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  loan  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  eventually  it  is 
contemplated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  Tvill 
jrleld  further,  then  eventually  it  is  con- 
templated that  all  of  the  money  will  be 
returned  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  Is  correct.  And  that  Is 
exactly  what  has  happened.  That  Is  the 
only  way  that  it  can  ftmctlon,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  all  the  farm  credit  Institutions, 
every  one  of  them  are  now  completely 
I>aid  back.  There  is  no  Government 
money  in  either  the  land  bank,  credit 
bank,  or  bsmk  cooperatives;  they  are  all 
paid  out,  all  the  money  Is  farmer  owned. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man contemplate  would  be  the  initial  fi- 
nancing by  the  Federal  Govemmoit? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  would  be  $30  million, 
and  it  cannot  be  taken  just  out  of  the 
Treasury  fund :  it  has  to  be  taken  out  of 
moneys  that  are  repaid  currently  from 
the  existing  telephone  loans.  That  Is  the 
only  place  they  can  get  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGDE  of  California.  In  further 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Government's  investment  in  capital  will 
be  returned  as  soon  as  it  is  deemed  prac- 
ticable. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  soon  as 
it  is  deemed  practicable  by  the  directors 
of  the  bank,  which  could  be  never. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  think  the  only  thought 
that  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  is  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  here  that  the  $30 
million  will  ever  be  repaid,  or  that  you 
could  not  extend  this  $30  million  into 
the  second  year  and  get  a  much  larger 
commitment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  does 
not  happen  to  be  any  statement  in  the 
bill  about  such  a  requirement. 

The  bill  specifically  requires  that  for 
eveiT  loan  that  is  made  there  has  to  be 
purchased  stock  amounting  to  5  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  So  you  do  not 
have  to  require  this  sort  of  thing.  When 
the  stock  IS  purchased — by  tlie  time  20 
people  purchase  the  stock,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment is  out  because  the  Government 
has  paid  for  the  stock  and  the  borrower 
paid  the  Government  5  percent  today 
and  the  next  borrower  pays  5  percent 
and  as  soon  as  there  are  20  of  them, 
there  is  not  any  Government  money  left 
in  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Is  it  not  then  assumed 
that  the  telephone  companies  that  are 
taking  this  money  are  going  to  have  to 
succeed  so  that  these  payments  can  be 
met. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Obviously,  if  the  loans  go 
into  default,  you  find  the  same  situation 
with  this  bank  as  you  find  with  any  other 
bank.  That  is  true  of  every  one  of  the 
farm  credit  institutions.  But  everyone  of 
them  have  paid  out.  There  is  not  a  one 
of  them  that  has  ever  suffered  that  sort 
of  thing.  Everyone  of  them  has  paid 
out. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Link)  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  one  of  the  most  rural 
districts  in  the  Nation.  I  rise  to  lend  my 
support  to  H.R.  7,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

Much  has  been  said  today  about  the 
need  for  REA  telephone  loan  funds.  We 
have  heard  reasons  to  fully  justify  the 
use  of  these  funds.  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate some  of  the  points  already  naade : 

First,  there  is  a  great  need  for  addi- 
tional low-cost  financing  for  extensions 
and  to  make  improvements  on  existing 
rural  systems.  While  the  average  tele- 
phone cooperative  in  the  Nation  has 
fewer  than  three  subscribers  per  mile  of 
line,  we  have  in  North  Dakota  closer  to 
one  subscriber  per  mile;  in  fact,  there  is 
a  substantial  community  in  my  home 
county  that  has  no  telephone  service  at 
aU. 

Second,  this  is  not  a  grant.  These  funds 
are  fully  repaid,  with  interest,  and  in 
many  cases  the  borrowers  have  repaid 
loans  in  advance  to  he)p  ease  the  Federal 
fiscal  situation. 


Third,  interest  cost  on  capital  is  a  large 
factor  in  determining  telephone  bills. 
Should  the  telephone  cooperatives  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  rates  of  interest,  ex- 
l€n.sions  of  service  and  system  improve- 
ments wx)uld  have  to  be  delayed  and  in 
some  cases  canceled. 

Finally,  rural  consumers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  higher  phone  bills  that  would 
inevitably  result  in  forcing  them  to  seek 
other  sources  of  financing.  The  deadly 
combination  of  inflation  and  low  prices 
for  products  produced  on  farms  and 
ranches  has  already  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  our  rural  communities. 

By  not  providing  adequate  financing 
for  rural  telephones,  we  would  just  com- 
pound the  problems  facing  rural  and 
urban  America. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Blatnoc). 

Mr.  BLATNTK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  distinguished  and  outstanding  chaiir- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
for  the  opportunity  to  speak.  My 
prepared  remarks  will  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  personally  testify 
to  the  great  contributions  REA  and  the 
telephone  service  have  made  to  my  area, 
the  iron  range,  in  northeastern  Min- 
nesota. When  I  was  a  young  man,  I 
taught  in  a  one-room,  rural  schoolhouse, 
where  we  were  completely  isolated,  with- 
out any  way  to  get  help  in  an  emergency. 
I  also  spent  2  years  in  a  CCC  camp  near 
the  Canadian  border — and  I  know  what 
a  dramatic  change  telephones  and  elec- 
tricity have  made  in  the  area. 

I  sympathize  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  share  his  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  big  cities. 

But  our  problem — the  Nation's  prob- 
lem— is  not  overpopulation  alone.  Its 
roots  are  in  the  continued  migration  of 
people  compelled  to  leave  rural  areas  in 
order  to  make  a  living. 

These  people  are  literally  driven  to  the 
big  metropolitan  cities  like  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  to  the  huge  urban 
sprawls  like  Los  Angeles,  and  all  the  way 
from  Detroit  to  Toledo  and  through  the 
"horseshoe"  around  Cleveland. 

We  wiU  have  100  million  more  people 
in  the  United  States  witliin  the  next  30 
years.  If  the  present  outmigration  and 
lopsided  concentration  of  the  population 
in  our  cities  continues,  in  30  years  up  to 
85  percent  of  our  total  population  will  be 
living  on  2  percent  of  the  land.  V/e  know 
that  the  more  you  pile  up  people,  and 
squeeze  them  together,  the  more  you 
create  new  problems  with  consequent 
degradation  of  the  quality  of  life- 
pollution  in  all  its  forms,  bumper  to 
bumper  traffic,  crime,  drugs,  inadequate 
housing,  substandard  schooling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  solution  is  to  enable 
people  to  live  decent  lives  outside  our 
urban  areas. 

The  tai.k  for  the  next  30  years  and 
more  will  be  to  encourage  people  to  stay 
where  they  are — to  enhance  their  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  their  ability  to 
make  a  Uving,  to  get  their  vocational 
training  nearby,  and  to  provide  them 
with  the  conveniences  which  we  in  urban 
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areas  take  for  granted — such  as  tele- 
phone service.  Then  we  should  attack  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  But  unless  we 
improve  the  quality  of  rural  life,  we  will 
always  be  acting  after  the  fact,  as  people 
continue  their  exodus  to  the  cities. 

H.R.  7  may  seem  a  minor  piece  of  leg- 
islation, but  it  is  extremely  important 
to  the  people  living  in  rural  and  semi- 
rural  areas — and  to  the  shape  and  pop- 
ulation profile  of  the  entire  Nation  for 
the  next  30  years. 

The  loan  program  has  worked  ex- 
tremely well  for  the  past  20  years.  How 
well  I  remember  events  in  1949  when  the 
program  started.  How  well  I  know  the 
cond;tions  in  my  State  of  Minnesota 
at  that  time.  How  well  I  know  how  great 
a  contribution  the  rural  telephone  serv- 
ice has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  why  I  lend  my 
support  to  and  urge  a  favorable  vote 
for  the  rural  telephone  bank  bill,  H.R. 
7.  For  the  past  22  years  of  its  existence, 
the  record  of  the  REA  telephone  pro- 
gram has  been  truly  remarkable.  In  1949 
when  the  telephone  amendment  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  was  passed, 
much  of  rural  America  was  being  served 
by  hundreds  of  telephone  systems  which 
were  40  to  50  years  old  and  wearing  out. 
Other  rural  areas  had  no  telephone  serv- 
ice at  all.  As  much  as  these  companies 
needed  to  modernize,  they  could  not  go 
into  the  private  money  market  and  ob- 
tain much  needed  debt  capital  because 
banks  and  insurance  companies  did  not 
consider  worn  out  and  rural  telephone 
systems  to  be  good  equity  for  loans.  The 
future  was  indeed  bleak  for  people  in 
rural  areas  who  either  had  poor  tele- 
phone service  or  no  telephone  service 
whatsoever.  The  companies  who  were 
willing  to  modernize  and  extend  their 
service  were  faced  with  a  financial 
vacuum. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  in  1949  the 
Congress  saw  and  met  the  need  by  enact- 
ing the  telephone  amendment  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act.  The  Congress 
stated  at  that  time : 

It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  adequate  telephone  service  be 
made  generally  available  In  rural  areas  for 
the  Improvement  and  expansion  of  existing 
telephone  facilities  and  the  construction  and 
operation  of  such  additional  facilities  as  are 
required  to  assure  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate telephone  service  to  the  widest  prac- 
tical number  of  rural  users  of  such  services. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  these  ob- 
jectives have  been  carried  out  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner  In  46  of  our  50  States 
where  REA  telephone  companies  are  lo- 
cated. In  my  own  State — Minnesota — 
for  instance,  over  130,000  rural  sub- 
scribers are  being  served  by  41  commer- 
cial companies  and  18  cooperative  asso- 
ciations who  have  borrowed  moneys 
under  this  program.  No  borrower  is  de- 
linquent in  his  repayment. 

Today  these  REA  telephone  companies 
face  a  serious  problem.  The  debt  capi- 
tal which  they  will  require  for  the  next 
22  years  of  the  program  will  be  double 
that  of  the  past  22  years.  On  February  28, 
1971,  there  were  unapproved  telephone 
loan  applications  on  hand  in  REA  total- 
ing $467.8  million.  For  the  past  3  years 
the  appropriation  level  for  this  program 
has  been  $125  million  annually.  These 


companies  realize  that  they  cannot  rely 
completely  upon  the  Federal  budget 
process  to  meet  these  needs.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  are  considering  today 
H.R.  7,  the  rural  telephone  bank  bill. 
It  provides  the  vehicle  by  which  those 
companies,  who  are  financially  able,  can 
have  their  needs  supplemented  from  a 
source  other  than  the  Federal  Treasury'. 
I  believe  this  is  a  sound  solution  to  their 
problem.  It  is  patterned  after  the  Farm 
Credit  System  in  that  ownership  of  the 
bank  will  eventually  revert  to  the  com- 
panies themselves. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  these  days 
about  the  need  for  more  extensive  rural 
development.  Before  this  can  ever  take 
place  successfully,  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  key  ingredients  are  provided — mod- 
ern telephone  service  is  one  of  them. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  which  is 
provided  in  H.R.  7,  is  in  my  judgment  a 
sound  structure  and  vehicle  by  which 
the  REA  telephone  companies  can  con- 
tinue to  meet  their  service  responsibili- 
ties to  the  people  of  rural  America  who 
demand  more  and  better  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  establish  a  national 
policy  to  encourage  people  to  remain  in 
their  rural  and  semirural  areas,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  very  important  piece 
of  legislation,  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
probably  the  only  speaker  who  will  speak 
to  this  House  today  who  can  be  com- 
pletely objective.  I  do  not  have  any  rural 
telephone  system  in  my  district.  I  repre- 
sent a  city  district.  I  do  not  know  whether 
every  Member  who  has  talked  for  the 
bUi  represents  subscribers,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  those  Members  who  have  been 
ajainst  the  bill  are  opposed  to  it. 

I  am  satisfied  they  do  not  have  any 
rural  subscribers  and,  therefore,  I  think 
they  want  to  save  money,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  want  to  do  that  in  an  appro- 
priate way.  The  only  reason  I  am  for  this 
bill  is  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money.  They 
say  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  up  $30 
million.  We  are  now  appropriating  $125 
milUon  every  year,  and  lending  it  out  at 
L  percent,  and  there  is  a  backlog  of  ap- 
plications that  cannot  be  taken  care 
of. 

On  the  bank  we  wiU  put  in  $30  million 
at  2-percent  interest.  The  bank  will  bor- 
row anywhere  from  $150  to  $200  million 
on  the  open  market  on  debentures.  It 
will  lend  that  $150  milUon  or  that  $200 
million,  together  with  the  $30  miUion  the 
Government  puts  in,  to  the  cooperatives 
that  can  pay  more  than  2-percent  money. 

Many  people  r.re  against  2  percent 
money.  I  do  not  like  any  kind  of  sub- 
sidy. I  have  not  since  I  have  been  a  little 
boy.  But  I  cannot  think  of  a  singl-^ 
thing  in  the  United  States  which  is  not 
subsidized.  So  if  we  are  going  to  subsidize 
everybodj" — for  Instance,  we  have  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  $1,400  million  for  food 
stamps.  We  do  not  get  2-percent  interest 
on  that.  We  do  not  get  any  of  that  back. 
V/e  just  throw  out  the  $1,400  million. 
Some  of  the  people  wiio  are  now  worried 
about  the  $30  million  at  2-percent  inter- 
est voted  for  the  food  stamp  bill.  We 


passed  a  farm  bill  at  $3,500  million,  and 
86  Members  on  this  side  voted  for  it  and 
138  Members  on  that  side  voted  for  the 
$3,500  million — and  we  are  not  going  to 
get  a  dime  of  it  back.  We  do  not  get  2- 
percent  interest  on  it.  We  do  not  get  any 
interest  on  it.  We  lose  the  whole  works. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  money  that  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  borrows — not  the  $30  mil- 
Uon from  the  Government,  but  that 
which  they  borrow  through  their  own 
credit  transaction — will  they  in  turn 
lend  that  at  the  2  percent  or  at  a  higher 
figure? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  No,  they  will  have  to 
lend  that  at  enough  money  to  take  care 
of  the  interest  they  pay  on  the  deben- 
tures plus  the  2  percent  they  pay  on  the 
$30  million. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, then  why  does  the  bill  provide  for 
lending  at  interest  not  to  exceed  4  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  It  does  not  provide  all 
loans  have  to  be  made  at  4  percent.  They 
have  one  loan,  an  intermediate  loan,  at 
not  to  exceed  4  percent,  but  they  cannot 
lend  money  at  4  percent  if  they  do  not 
get  enough  interest  return  on  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  So  they 
carmot  lend  the  Federal  money  at  2 
percent? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  So  the  bank  cannot 
lose  any  money  at  all.  The  money  that 
it  borrows  it  will  have  to  lend  at  a  rate 
of  interest  that  will  pay  the  interest  on 
the  debentures  plus  the  2  percent  on  the 
$30  million. 

In  all  of  these  subsidies  I  have  been 
talking  about — for  Ir^stance.  the  REA  has 
had  brickbats  thrown  at  it  all  the  time. 
All  we  have  ever  done  for  rural  elec- 
trification or  telephone  bills  is  the  dif- 
ference between  2  percent  and  the  money 
that  it  costs  the  Government  to  bor- 
row. For  a  long  time  the  REA  really  did 
not  cost  anything  because  the  money 
could  be  borrowed  at  2V^  or  21/2  percent, 
and  sometimes  the  Government  could 
borrow  money  at  2  percent.  Since  the 
interest  rates  went  up,  the  difference  be- 
tween 2  percent  and  what  they  had  to 
pay  has  been  a  subsidy. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  subsidy  in 
the  world  that  is  so  low.  On  all  the  other 
subsidies  we  just  give  them  a  check  and 
do  not  even  get  a  note  back  for  it.  We 
had  railroads  built  all  through  the  West, 
and  they  got  10  miles  of  land  on  both 
sides  in  order  to  build  a  railroad.  We  are 
going  to  spend  about  $225  billion  by  this 
Government  this  year.  I  suppose  $80  or 
S90  billion  of  that  will  be  given  to  peo- 
ple— on  which  we  do  not  get  2  percent 
or  anything  back. 

I  should  like  to  get  rid  of  the  2-percent 
money.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  way  in 
the  world  ne  can  get  rid  of  the  2-per- 
cent money.  As  time  goes  on  they  will 
be  able  to  get  thise  REA's  in  a  shape 
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to  pay  more  than  2  percent.  If  we  wait 
until  we  can  kill  the  2-pe;cent  program, 
I  do  not  believe  this  Consress  will  kill 
the  2-percent  program,  while  people  are 
in  the  dark  out  in  tlie  country  and  they 
do  not  have  telephone  service.  I  do  not 
believe  this  Congress  will  kill  that  kind 
of  a  program  while  they  still  need  money 
out  there. 

The  only  way  we  can  ever  get  nd  of  it 
is  to  get  a  bank.  We  had  subsidies  for  the 
land  banks  and  the  banks  for  cooper- 
atives. We  used  the  same  system  to  get 
those  banks  into  private  enterprise  and 
to  get  the  Government  completely  out  of 

It. 

That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  am  for 
this  bill.  I  do  not  have  any  chips  in  the 
game.  I  do  not  pay  any  more  taxes  than 
you  fellows  do.  The  only  thing  is  I  would 
like  to  save  as  much  of  the  taxes  I  pay 
as  I  possibly  can.  That  is  the  only  thing 
involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  yielding.  I 
want  to  approach  this  from  a  little  bit 
of  a  different  manner.  Who  is  eligible 
and  what  are  the  restrictions  on  borrow- 
ing the  intermediate  loans?  Who  is  eligi- 
ble for   an   intermediate  loan? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  A  cooperative  that 
carmot  pay  any  more  than  the  4-percent 
money,  to  get  those  intermediate  loans. 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  too  many 
of  those  loans,  but  at  the  present  time  I 
believe  FNMA  is  borrowing  money  at 
about  5»'2  or  S^A  percent.  If  we  take  the 
2-percent  money  they  get  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  5V2  percent,  that 
would  be  as  much  as  4  percent,  and  still 
pay  back  all  the  interest  they  have  to 

pay  out. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  this  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering limit  such  loans  to  people  with- 
in the  United  States  or  co-ops  wlthm 
the  continental  United  States? 

Mr  BELCHER.  Yes,  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  including  of 
course,  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  but  certainly  is  not  our  intent  to 
authorize  any  loans  to  borrowers  either 
within  foreign  nations  or  serving  citizens 
of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  fail  to  find  where  it  is  so 
limited,  but  the  genUeman's  word  is  good 
enough  for  me. 

Could  I  participate  as  a  member  ol 
one  of  the  boards  in  making  such  an  in- 
termediate loan? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Could  the  gentleman 
participate  as  a  member  of  an  REA 
board?  Yes,  if  he  were  elected  by  the 
cooperative  to  be  a  board  member  of 
that  cooperative,  then  he  could  apply  for 
a  loan  from  that  bank  and  he  could  par- 
ticipate, but  only  the  cooperative  would 
get  the  money  and  not  him  individually. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that.  The  gen- 
tleman believes  that  this  will  retain  the 
power  in  the  local  cooperative  board  even 
though  the  question  of  ehgibility  and 
even  though  the  question  of  percentage 
of  Interest  is  moot? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  This  does  not  surren- 
der any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  local 


board  at  a'l.  We  will  still  have  the  REA 
2-percent  nioncy  for  these  cooperatives 
and  telephone  companies  out  in  the  rural 
areas  that  cannot  pay  more  than  2  per- 
cent and  really  brin:'  service. 

The  only  reason  why  I  am  for  this  bill 
is  I  beluve  ii  is  a  way  to  get  out  of  the 
2-percent  money.  A  lot  of  people  say,  "1 
just  do  not  like  2-percent  money." 
Well,  they  are  not  going  to  have  any 
chance  to  kill  2-percent  money.  Getting 
this  bill  through  is  not  going  to  help  2- 
percent  money  or  kill  2-percent  money. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  How  much 
does  the  Federal  Government  now  lend 
on  an  annual  basis  to  REA  telephones  at 
2  percent? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  believe  the  Congress 
appropriated  about  $125  million,  which 
is  not  anywhere  near  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  REA  applications  that  are 
filed  every  year. 

So  we  are  going  to  spend  $125  million 
on  2  percent  and  there  is  no  way  in  this 
bill  or  by  killing  this  bill  to  do  anything 
at  all  on  that.  If  this  were  a  bill  to  kill 
2-percent  money,  I  could  imderstand  my 
friend  from  California  and  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  They  are  against  2- 
percent  money.  But  killing  this  bill  will 
not  help  them  a  bit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  this  legisla- 
tion is  approved  in  this  version  or  in  a 
comparable  version,  does  it  mean  that 
we  are  substituting  in  the  futiu-e  a  $30 
million  2-percent  contribution  in  place 
of  $125  million  a  year  at  2  percent? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  No.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  thing  of  it  is  that  we  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  get  out  of  the  $125  mil- 
lion, but  this  would  not  substitute  the 
entire  program  for  the  $125  million  pro- 
gram, because  there  w'ill  still  be  2-per- 
cent money  available  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  those  cooperatives  and 
those  telephone  companies  that  cannot 
pay  more  than  2  percent  and  still  get 
along.  So  you  still  have  that  program. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  termination  of  the 
existing  program  at  $125  million  a  year 
at  2  percent  if  and  when  the  legislation 
before  us  now  becomes  law? 
Mr.  BELCHER.  No. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  it  will  be  both? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  It  will  not  stop  the 
$125  million  program  and  it  will  not 
stop  the  2-percent  REA  Government  pro- 
gram, but  it  will  take  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment program  some  of  the  borrowers 
that  can  pay  more  than  2  percent,  that 
could  not  pay  enough  to  go  out  on  the 
open  market  and  borrow.  So  you  will  be 
able  to  take  some  of  the  load  off  from 
the  Government  program,  but  you  will 
not  completely  wipe  out  the  Govern- 
ment program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  House  will  be 
confronted  in  the  near  future  with  a  bill 


to  provide  for  another  S900  million— I 
said  S900  million — donation  tu  the  kitty 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Soft  loans  are  through  the  Inter- 
.^mericaii  Development  Bank  lor  40 
years.  The  first  10  years  v.iU  be  a  grace 
period  with  no  interest  at  all  paid. 
Thereafter  the  interest  rate  may  be  2 
or  3  percent.  No  one  knows  whether  this 
money  will  be  used  to  buad  telephone 
systems  in  Latin  American  countries. 
What  the  money  will  be  used  for  no  one 
knows.  However,  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  the  bill  will  probably  glide 
through  the  House  with  the  greatest  of 
ease.  I  doubt  if  anybody  will  present 
much  of  a  challenge  to  the  2-  or  3-per- 
cent interest  rate — no  interest  for  10 
years — and  with  less  than  no  assurance 
that  the  principal  of  the  loan  will  ever 
be  repaid. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  And  all  the  money  will 
be  spent  in  some  foreign  country  rather 
than  in  this  country. 

I  might  differ  with  the  gentleman  on 
one  point.  I  think  there  will  be  one 
speaker  against  that  program  when  it 
comes  before  the  House,  and  that  will  be 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  doubt  if 
he  will  have  any  company. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
And  one  of  the  good  reasons  is  that  try 
as  hard  as  you  may  you  cannot  find  out 
what  they  are  really  doing  with  the 
money  that  is  so  easily  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  You  know  I  vote 
against  boondoggles  and  I  have  for  20 
years  on  this  floor,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
my  friends  just  vote  them  up. 

But  when  we  come  out  with  a  bill  that 
would  probably  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money,  and  we  will  subsidize  a  farm  out 
here  in  the  country  that  cannot  get  elec- 
tricity or  telephone  service,  we  will  sub- 
sidize him  for  the  2  and  5  percent,  we 
get  a  whole  lot  of  speaking  against  that 
program.  But  we  do  not  get  much  when 
we  subsidize  these  other  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
subsidizing  them  enough  to  really  get 
anything  done. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Podell). 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

First.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  join  the 
gentleman  who  just  addressed  the  House 
in  that  I  do  not  have  any  rural  tele- 
phones in  my  district  as  I  come  from 
New  York  City.  It  is  my  purpose  here  this 
afternoon  merely  to  relate  to  you  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  to  me  this  past 
Friday  when  I  first  noticed  with  interest 
the  bill  which  is  before  the  House  today. 
After  examining  the  calendar,  I  de- 
cided I  would  make  a  telephone  call  to 
my  legislative  assistant  to  try  to  get  some 
additional  information,  and  would  like  to 
relate  to  you  just  exactly  what  transpired. 
This  is  practically  a  verbatim  transcript. 
I  picked  up  the  telephone  receiver  in  my 
office  and  waited  for  the  dial  tone,  and 
waited  and  waited  and  I  waited.  Finally 
the  dial  tone.  I  dialed  Information  to 
get  the  home  number  of  my  assistant. 
The  information  operator  came  to  the 
phone  and  said.  "Directory  assistance. 


May  I  help  you. '  I  said.  "I  would  like  the 
number,  please,  for" — and  then  I  was  in- 
terrupted by  this  young  lady  who  said. 
•Do  you  have  a  directory,  sir?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  I  do  have  a  directory,  but  I  am  In 
a  hurry."  She  said.  "I  am  sorry,  sir.  we 
are  not  allowed  to  give  out  numbers  if  you 
have  a  directory.  We  of  the  telephone 
company  would  appreciate  you  using 
your  directory."  And  then  there  was  a 
click.  I  then  took  out  my  telephone  di- 
rectory and  I  looked  up  the  ntimber  I 
sought  to  call,  and  then  picked  up  the 
telephone  receiver  and  waited  for  the 
dial  tone.  I  waited,  and  I  waited,  and  I 
waited.  Finally,  I  got  a  dial  tone  and  It 
was  accompanied  by  an  ear-piercing, 
shattering  "beep,  beep,  buzz,"  and  then 
a  recording.  A  computer  said,  "The  num- 
ber you  have  dialed  is  not  a  working 
number:  please  hang  up  and  dial  again, 
or  ask  your  operator  for  assistance." 
Click. 

I  finally  got  through  to  the  operator 
and  again  was  told  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion. She  obligingly  added  that  she  would 
connect  me.  Another  click.  We  are  dis- 
connected. I  did  not  even  attempt  to 
dial  a  number  at  that  time.  I  decided  then 
to  call  the  operator  and  tell  her  of  the 
dlflBculty  I  was  having.  She  said,  "Sir, 
would  you  kindly  call  information?"  She 
said  she  should  be  happy  to  connect  me, 
because  I  had  had  difficulty  getting  a  dial 
tone.  A  moment  later  I  hear  the  oper- 
ator who  said,  "Directory  assistance." 
Click.  I  was  disconnected.  I  finally  get 
another  dial  tone,  'Directory  assistance. 
May  I  help  you?" 

Prepared  for  the  routine  song  and 
dance  from  her  overly  gracious  com- 
puter voice  I  told  her,  "Madam,  I  do  have 
a  problem.  I  need  your  help.  Would  you 
please  help  me  get  a  number?",  and  she 
hangs  up  the  phone.  Now  I  am  getting 
quite  chagrined  and  I  call  the  operator 
and  ask  for  the  supervisor.  She  be- 
grudgingly  asks  me  about  my  problem. 
Summing  all  the  patience  I  have  ever 
known  or  had  at  my  command,  I  tell  her 
about  my  problem.  She  said,  "Sir,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  help  you."  She  finds  the  cor- 
rect number  for  me  and  dials  it  for  me 
and  says,  "I  am  happy  to  connect  you." 
With  surprising  speed  a  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  answers,  and  somehow  I 
get  a  rather  strong  southern  accent.  I 
said,  "Pardon  me.  Is  this  so-and-so?" 
They  said,  "Sir,  you  are  calling  Jackson, 
Miss." 

I  finally  gave  up,  hung  up  the  phone, 
and  decided  to  send  a  telegram,  which 
I  am  told  was  received  that  very  same 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  shall  sup- 
port the  bill  before  the  House  today,  but 
would  submit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  we  in  New  York  City  do 
not  have  rural  telephone  companies.  We 
have  the  New  York  Telephone  Co..  and 
Lord,  let  me  tell  you,  if  anybody  needs 
nelp  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  does. 

(Mr.  MICHEL,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BiLCHER,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkord.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppoeitlon  to  H.R.  7,  a  bill  to  provide  an 
additional  source  of  financing  for  the 
"iral  telephone  program.  As  a  member 
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of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
for  more  than  10  years,  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  both  the  rural  electric 
and  telephone  programs  should  be  fi- 
nanced In  the  private  money  market 
whenever  it  is  practical  and  feasible. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  riu-al  elec- 
tric borrowers — virtually  100  percent  of 
which  are  cooperatives — for  taking  the 
initiative,  without  Government  help,  to 
establish  their  own  bank.  In  view  of  their 
accomplishment,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  me  that  the  rural  telephone  borrowers 
— 75  percent  of  which  are  profitmaking 
commercial  companies — should  have  to 
lean  on  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
taxpayers  for  funds. 

If  the  annual  loan  authorization  made 
available  by  the  Congress  for  the  tele- 
phone program  is  properly  used,  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  adequate  funds  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  rural  tele- 
phone cooperatives  and  the  small  com- 
panies who  are  unable  to  obtain  money 
in  the  private  market. 

Furthermore,  I  oppose  this  bill  because 
it  was  reported  out  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  this  year  without  hear- 
ings and  without  requesting  or  receiving 
any  views  from  the  administration  which 
has  a  bill  of  its  own.  I  have  been  around 
long  enough  to  know  that  the  wisdom  is 
not  wholly  within  one  party,  or  one  group 
of  people,  but  that  to  serve  the  public 
good  the  views  of  all  sides  of  an  issue 
must  be  weighed. 

I  am  certain  that  my  good  friends  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  know  that  the 
Senate  has  already  passed  the  adminis- 
tration bill— S.  70— and  that  if  the  House 
passes  H.R.  7,  the  final  bill  will  be  written 
in  the  conference.  In  my  recollection  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  carmot  recall  when 
conferees  have  been  able  to  write  good 
legislation  when  we  have  i>assed  the  buck 
to  them  in  this  maimer. 

I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  7  becaiise  I 
believe  that  the  provisions  contained  in 
S.  70  have  such  merit  that  at  least  they 
should  have  been  considered  by  the  House 
committee.  For  example,  imder  S.  70  only 
such  part  of  the  collections  from  out- 
standing telephone  loans  would  be  placed 
in  the  loan  account  as  may  be  necessary 
to  purchase  class  A  stock  in  the  bank. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  H.R.  7,  all  of 
the  collections  from  outstanding  tele- 
phone loans  would  go  into  the  loan  ac- 
count. Obviously,  tills  provision  in  H.R. 
7  is  imdesirable  since  it  would  needlessly 
siphon  fimds  from  the  Treasury. 

There  are  other  provisions  which  I 
think  should  have  been  discussed  and 
considered  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  before  it  reported  a  telephone 
bank  bill.  The  provision  in  S.  70  which 
expresses  a  preference  for  bank  loans 
over  REA  2-percent  loans  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  would  help  move  this 
program  away  from  Govermnent  subsidy 
into  the  private  money  market — and 
remember  that  75  percent  of  the  tele- 
phone borrowers  are  commercial  com- 
panies. 

There  are  other  important  provisions 
contained  in  the  administration's  bill,  S. 
70,  that  I  could  mention,  but  have  not 
done  so  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  do 
believe  that  a  vote  against  H.R.  7  today 
is  not  a  vote  against  the  rural  telephone 


program,  but  a  vote  in  support  of  estab- 
lishing a  sound  Government  policy  for 
the  creation  of  a  telephone  bank.  Today 
we  will  be  enacting  legislation  that  will 
be  on  the  books  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come.  It  is  appalling  that  we  have  been 
asked  to  vote  on  a  biU  which  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Treasury  or  of 
the  rural  telephone  borrower  who  wants 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  become  an 
enterprise  free  of  Federal  subsidy  and 
control. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri <  Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  take  the  full  5  minutes.  I  was 
not  prepared  to  engage  in  this  debate 
until  I  happened  to  read  some  of  the 
items  in  what  is  called  the  minority 
views,  contained  in  the  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  7.  After  reading  these  views 
I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  making 
some  comment. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  minority 
views  there  is  a  reference  to  this  as  a 
"multibillion-dollar"  boondoggle.  First,  I 
submit  that  to  provide  good  telephone 
service  to  rural  residents  can  never  be 
called  a  boondoggle.  Next,  if  the  authors 
of  the  minority  views  are  really  out  to 
squelch  some  boondoggles,  they  should 
not  begin  in  the  rural  areas  but  in  some 
of  the  big  city  oriented  programs  such  as 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
even  some  of  the  public  housing  projects 
that  have  been  built  at  great  expense  and 
are  not  now  occupied. 

In  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  ciiainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  about  the  rec- 
ord of  repayment  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  We  imderstand 
this  has  been  better  than  good  and  al- 
most excellent.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  agency  of  the  Government  that  has 
ever  loaned  as  much  money  with  as  Ut- 
tle  loss  as  has  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  exact  fig- 
ures with  me  at  the  moment,  but  the 
REA  has  loaned  several  billion  doUars, 
and  the  losses  at  the  present  time  are 
measured  in  the  thousands  of  dollars — 
not  in  millions  of  dollars,  and  not  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  Ciiainnan. 

I  notice  in  the  report  under  minority 
views  there  is  a  complaint  about  the 
2-percent  money.  Well,  in  reply  to  that 
complaint  let  me  tell  you  that  in  some 
of  the  new  housing  programs,  and  per- 
haps under  the  so-called  rent  supple- 
ment programs,  that  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  cost  of  money  loaned  to 
certain  applicants,  when  all  the  housing 
subsidies  are  figured  is  no  more  than 
1  percent.  Yet  we  have  heard  no  outcry 
of  concern  about  this  low  interest  in 
the  housing  bill.  Each  housing  bill  seems 
to  pass  with  support  from  all  of  those 
who  represent  urban  and  suburban  areas. 
So  when  we  complain  about  2-percent 
money  for  rural  telephone,  let's  remem- 
ber there  are  instances  of  1-percent 
money  in  some  of  our  housing  programs. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  I  for  bringing  this 
debate  into  its  proper  perspective.  This 
$30  million  a  year  for  10  years,  when 
you  multiply  that  it  comes  out  to  exactly 
$300  million.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  was  so  eminently  right  when  he 
said  that  we  are  going  to  be  called  on 
to  kick  in,  in  a  very  short  time,  $900 
million  for  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  And  that  is  just  part  of 
our  generous  contribution  to  other 
countries. 

Over  the  years,  millions  upon  millions 
and  even  billions  of  dollars  have  literally 
been  given  away,  with  never  a  thought 
that  it  was  loaned.  We  knew  we  would 
never  ^et  any  of  that  money  back. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  if  we  are  going 
to  provide  the  money  to  build  telephone 
lines  in  Central  America,  tlien  let  us  first 
build  telephone  lines  in  the  rural  areas 
of  this  country  that  arc  without  tele- 
ptione  service. 

There  are  rural  people  in  our  congres- 
sional district  that  do  not  have  telephone 
service.  Some  of  them  called  in  this 
morning  from  our  congressional  district 
to  request  that  I  support  this  bill.  As  a 
practical  matter,  it  is  not  financially 
feasible  to  build  these  lines  unless  there 
is  a  sub.sidy.  Once  again,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves if  we  are  going  to  build  telephone 
lines  in  Central  America  and  elsewhere 
In  the  world,  then  let  us  finish  the  rural 
telephone  lines  in  America  first. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  my  friend 
for  making  a  very  courageous  statement 
and  to  oomniend  him  for  the  good  work 
he  has  done  in  behalf  of  Uie  rural  areas 
of  America  in  the  last  few  year* 

The  gentleman  hits  the  nail  right  on 
tlie  head  and  makes  no  bones  about  how 
he  stands.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  firm  stand  that  he  has 
taken  and  salute  him  for  the  great  con- 
tribution he  has  made  in  improving  life 
In  rural  America. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gmshed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  few  remaining 
moments,  let  me  return  to  a  thou.;ht 
raised  by  Uie  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Kyl),  when  he  spoke  about  the  serious 
outmigration  from  oui-  rural  areas. 

We  use  a  lot  of  descnptive  temos  to  try 
to  improve  life  in  our  rui-al  areas.  I 
think  it  is  best  described  as  rural  revitali- 
aatlon.  But  imless  we  all  work  hard  to  try 
to  stop  this  outmigration.  all  the  Fed- 
eral money  our  city  friends  want  to  ap- 
propriate for  urban  renewal  or  model 
cities  or  rebuilding  the  ghettos  will  be  to 
no  avail  unless  we  can  stop  rural  residents 
from  inovinc!  to  the  cities  because  the 
minute  we  get  through  rebuilding  one 
ghetto,  we  are  going  to  have  another 
spring  up  beside  the  oJie  just  rebuilt. 
Our  urban  problems  will  grow  greater 
every  day  we  postpone  this  effort  to  re- 
vitahze  rural  America. 

Now.  before  I  sit  down,  let  me  remind 
you  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  tele- 
phone, it  was  kind  of  a  luxury.  From  that 
status,  telephone  service  moved  to  bt- mi- 


a  convenience.  Now,  today  it  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

Of  our  farms  83  percent  now  have  tele- 
phone service.  H.R.  7.  now  before  the 
House,  will  make  it  possible  for  the  re- 
maining 17  percent  of  our  farm  popula- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  telephone 
availability.  Equally  important,  this  bill 
will  enable  the  much  needed  moderniza- 
tion of  those  rural  telephone  systems  now 
operating  at  less  than  normal  efficiency 
or  with  substandard  service,  beneath  or 
inferior  to  that  available  in  the  cities. 

According  to  the  Administrator, 
modernization  of  existing  service  is  the 
major  objective  of  those  telephone  ap- 
plications now  being  received  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Reduction  of  multiservice  lines  is  a  high 
priority.  It  should  certainly  be  a  most 
desirable  one.  As  the  committee  report 
on  H.R.  7  points  out.  even  a  uvo-party 
line  represents  only  half  a  phone,  at  the 
very  best.  If  your  neighbor's  phone  is  in 
u.se,  you  actually  have  no  telephone  .serv- 
ice. And  busv  rural  families,  no  less  than 
their  city-dwelling  neighbors,  count  sin- 
gle party,  round-the-clock  telephone 
service  a  necessity  today  and  no  longer 
a  convenience  or  a  luxui-y. 

We  should  never  forget  that  the  cost 
of  providing  telephones  to  the  residents 
of  our  rural  communities  is  greater  than 
that  required  in  more  densely  populated 
ai"eas.  In  the  large  metropolitan  city 
there  may  be  as  many  as  a  thousand  or 
more  subscribers  .served  by  a  single  mile 
of  telephone  line.  In  the  countr>-side 
there  may  be  only  three,  or  even  teuer 
stations  on  a  mile  of  service  line.  For  this 
reason  the  privately  owned,  profitmaking 
companies  have  been  unwilling,  or  rather 
imable.  because  of  a  lack  of  risk  capital 
to  extend  their  lines  to  take  care  cf  the 
homes  in  rural  areas.  But  these  rural  peo- 
ple want  and  need  the  service  and  thev 
are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  good 
service.  The  small  companies,  and  per- 
haps even  a  few  of  the  larger  ones,  are 
anxious  to  put  telephones  into  these 
homes.  But  large  or  small,  the  prices 
companies  can  fairly  charge  for  juch 
.service  in  sparsely  ptipulated  sections  is 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  large  cost  uf 
investing  in  all  the  necessary  equipment 
to  extend  telephone  service. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  im- 
proving the  quality  of  rural  life  For  at- 
taining these  goals  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized many  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
niunber  of  different  programs.  Today,  we 
are  considering  improving  the  quality  of 
life  among  a  very  special  kind  of  citizen. 
the  rural  resident  who.  more  often  than 
not,  is  the  supplier  of  the  Nations  food 
and  fiber.  I  say  these  are  special  kinds 
of  citizens  because  they  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  unpredictable,  crop-ruining 
weather  and  wildly  fluctuating  market 
conditions  in  order  to  stay  on  the  land 
and  perfonn  the  functions  of  an  indus- 
try that  IS  the  most  unrewarding  en- 
deavor, financially,  to  be  found  in  this 
country. 

Let  me  say  again  at  the  expense  of 
being  repetitive  that,  tu^like  many  other 
programs  to  improve  life's  quality,  the 
rural  telephone  bank  d.-^s  not  call  upon 
the  Ti-easury  for  a  giveaway.  Think  of 
the  vast  number  of  foreign  giveaway 
prt.>grams.     involving     infinitely     larger 


sums  than  does  tliis  bill,  from  which  we 
can  never  hope  to  recover  10  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  a  really  sin- 
cere effort  to  attract  light  industry  to 
the  rural  areas  to  provide  a  new  source 
of  income  to  rural  residents,  then  we 
have  to  recognize  that  industry  cannot 
operate  effectively  when  their  telephone 
service  is  inferior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
their  competitors  in  more  densely  settled 
areas.  Families  of  people  who  run  the 
industries  that  might  locate  or  relocate 
in  rural  sections,  and  those  who  work 
in  these  industries,  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  telephone  service  that  is  de- 
ficient in  quality  or  lacking  availability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  promptly 
pass  this  bill  to  provide  a  rural  tele- 
phone bank.  It  is  most  hkcly  that  there 
will  be  any  ultimate  cost  because  there 
has  been  an  excellent  loan  repayment 
record  by  all  rural  cooperatives.  Yes, 
here  is  a  propositi  with  lov.  co.'^t.  or  even 
no  cost,  but  with  benefits  to  be  derived 
that  are  enormous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Poage). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distingtushed  chairman 
a  question. 

In  reading  over  the  section  of  the  act 
on  page  2.  section  301.  the  rural  tele- 
phone account,  it  is  provided  that — 

.All  collections  of  principal  and  Interest  re- 
ceived on  and  after  July  1,  1970.  on  notes, 
bonds.  Judgments,  or  other  obligations  made 
or  held  under  title  n  of  this  Act.  which  shall 
be  paid  into  and  be  assets  of  the  rural  tele- 
phone account; 

Can  the  distinguished  chairman  tell 
me  how  much  there  is  in  value  of  the 
notes  and  bon±s  being  transferred  over 
to  the  telephone  account  here  and  made 
a  part  of  the  bank's  assets?  That  is  trans- 
ferring the  right  of  title  to  this  from  the 
Fed^^ral  Goveriunent  over  to  a  private 
bank. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentle- 
man what  the  amount  will  be  because 
there  have  been  no  repayments  from 
bank  loans  as  yet  to  go  into  this  fimd. 

Mr.  VANIK.  No — this  is  on  existing 
notes  and  bonds  and  judgments  previ- 
ously made  imder  title  n  for  niral  tele- 
phone purposes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  is  repayments  of 
the  2-percent  loans  now  due  to  the  REA 
administration. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  REA — well,  what  is 
the  value  of  that  amount?  How  much  Is 
owed? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Oh.  I  believe  that  there  is 
something  well  over  a  bilhon  dollars  now 
owed.  This  money  is  the  only  money 
from  which  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations can  appropriate  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  it  is  contemplated 
by  this  legislation  to  transfer  all  of  that 
over  into  the  telephone  bank. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  This  transfers  no 
money  to  the  bank.  It  is  contemplated 
that  that  account  wiU  be  the  only  source 
from  which  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
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ations  can  make  any  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  capital  stock  in  the 
bank. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  those  existing  loans 
are  going  to  be  transferred  over  to  the 
telephone  bank,  about  $1  billion  in  value? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  they  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  bank.  They  are  transferred 
to  this  account  from  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  make  appro- 
priations. They  do  not  become  assets  of 
the  bank,  but  they  do  go  into  a  special 
fund  that  must  be  earmarked,  so  we 
limit 

Mr.  VANIK.  Future  loans? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Limit  futm-e  appropria- 
tions by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  buy  the  stock  of  this  bank.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  let  the  Appropriations 
Committee  go  into  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  appropriations  to 
buy  stock.  They  have  got  to  make  It  out 
of  this  fund.  But  we  do  not  make  that  a 
part  of  the  assets  of  the  bank.  We  make 
it  a  part  of  the  fund  from  which  the 
Appropriations  Conmiittee  can  make  ap- 
propriations to  buy  the  stock  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  VANIK.  You  also  provide  that 
these  funds  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  but  the  acquisition  of  stock  in 
the  telephone  bank? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  but  only  up  to  $30 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  to  the 
assets  of  this  bank?  Are  they  held  In 
perpetuity?  What  happens  to  them? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  assets  of  the  bank  are 
held  in  perpetuity,  but  the  assets  are  rep- 
resented by  the  stock  just  as  in  any  bank. 
There  are  three  classes  of  stock.  The  first 
stock  to  be  issued  would  be  the  "A"  stock. 
That  is  issued  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  is  to  be  paid  for,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  just  pointed  out,  out  of  this  par- 
ticular fimd.  When  the  Government  buys, 
we  will  say  $30  million — and  that  Is  all 
it  can  buy  in  any  one  year — the  Govern- 
ment gets  the  stock  just  as  you  or  I  would 
get  stock  if  we  bought  stock  in  a  corpo- 
ration. There  is  a  provision  for  guaran- 
teeing that  the  Government  is  going  to 
get  a  payment  of  at  least  2  percent  of 
that  stock.  That  "A"  stock  is  retired  by 
the  borrowers.  Any  time  anyone  borrows 
from  that  bank,  the  borrower  must  pur- 
chase stock  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
amoimt  of  its  loan,  and  that  stock  he 
purchases  from  the  U.S.  Government,  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  people  who  own 
that  "A"  stock. 

He  purchases  that  stock  and  he  gets 
5  percent  of  that  loan  in  "B"  stock,  just 
exactly  as  we  have  long  done  with  the 
Land  Bank.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
verj'  familiar  with  how  you  go  about  bor- 
rowing $10,000  on  a  farm.  You  have  to 
put  $500  of  it  in  stock  of  the  Land  Bank. 
That  5  percent  you  have  been  putting 
into  the  Land  Bank  has  over  the  years 
completely  paid  it  out.  There  is  no  Gov- 
ernment money  left  in  any  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  you  antici- 
pate will  happen  here.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  paid  out. 


Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bank  then  will  con- 
tinue  

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  just  exactly  as  the 
land  banks  now  continue,  and  it  would 
be  then  owned  by  the  borrowers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  private  interests? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  Mr.  Teague  raised  in  his  dis- 
cussion. This  bill  provides  that  when 
ee^a  percent  of  the  Government  stock  is 
paid  out,  that  then  the  holders  of  the 
two-thirds  of  the  stock — that  would  be 
the  borrowers — then  would  have  control 
of  the  management.  That  is,  they  get  a 
majority  of  the  directors.  The  Senate 
bill  provides  that  not  until  all  of  the 
Government  money  is  paid  out  will  the 
Govenmient  have  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  directors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  further  question,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose: Will  this  bank  provide  financing 
for  educational  television  or  educational 
radio?  Will  loans  be  available  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  this  measure  does 
not  provide  financing  for  radio.  At  one 
time,  some  years  ago,  the  gentleman 
may  well  recall,  we  made  some  provision 
for  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  REA  bill. 
We  do  not  add  to  nor  subtract  from  the 
existing  powers  of  the  Administrator  to 
make  loans  for  TV  or  radio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  do  not  subtract 
from  his  power  to  do  so? 

Is  that  what  I  heard  the  gentleman 
say? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  do  not  change  his 
powers  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  section  408.  under 
"lending  power,"  it  seems  to  me,  and 
under  the  original  REA  Act,  it  will  be 
possible  to  do  so.  I  would  hope  this  would 
not  be  the  case,  since  the  bill  is  being 
sold  here  today  with  other  indications. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  refers  to  which  he  thinks 
gives  that  power.  I  do  not  think  tliis 
gives  that  power. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1946. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct.  And  we 
do  not  take  from  nor  add  to  the  powers 
of  the  REA  Administrator,  but  we  do 
provide  in  section  408,  to  which  the  gen- 
tlalnan  refers,  the  purposes  for  which 
the  telephone  bank  can  make  loans.  We 
provide  that  a  loan  or  loan  commitment 
pursuant  to  this  section  can  be  made: 

(1)  for  the  same  purposes  and  under  the 
saxne  limitations  for  which  loans  may  be 
made  under  section  201  of  this  Act,  (2)  for 
the  purposes  of  financing,  or  refinancing, 
the  construction,  improvement,  expansion, 
acquisition,  and  operation  of  telephone  lines, 
facilities,  or  systems,  in  order  to  improve  the 
efiQclency,  effectiveness,  or  financial  stability 
of  borrowers  financed  under  sections  201  and 
408  of  this  Act,  and  (3)  for  the  purchase  of 
class  B  stock  required  to  be  purchased  under 
section  406(d)  of  this  Act  but  not  for  the 
purchase  of  class  C  stock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  read  the  gentle- 
man the  language  to  which  I  refer,  if  the 
gentleman  will  bear  with  me,  and  this  is 
section  408: 

(a)  The  Governor  of  the  telephone  bank  is 
authorized  on  behalf  of  the  telephone  banit 
to  make  loans.  In  conformance  with  policies 


approved  by  the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  to 
corporations  and  public  bodies  which  have 
received  a  loan  or  loan  commitment  pursu- 
ant to  section  201  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  goes  back  to  the 
act  of  1936,  so  it  would  be  possible,  it 
seems  to  me,  imder  the  guise  of  tele- 
phone bills  for  this  bank  to  make  loans 
to  educational  television  and  similar 
groups,  to  whomever  they  can  make  the 
loan. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7,  the 
bill  to  provide  an  additional  source  of 
financing  for  rural  telephone  systems  by 
establishing  a  rural  telephone  bank. 

The  existing  program  of  REA  loans 
has  been  of  invaluable  service  to  the  rural 
area  of  North  Carolina  which  I  represent. 
Without  this  Federal  program,  much  of 
this  area  would  not  have  telephone  serv- 
ice available.  At  the  time  this  program 
began,  as  a  result  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936,  commercial  tele- 
phone companies  were  not  providing 
service,  and  in  many  areas  of  North 
Carolina  the  people  banded  together  to 
provide  their  own,  assisted  by  Govern- 
ment loans. 

As  the  economy  in  these  areas  has 
grown,  the  REA  telephone  systems  have 
been  obligated  to  expand  service.  Com- 
panies are  obligated  to  serve  all  the  peo- 
ple in  their  areas  and  this  telephone 
service  has  played  a  large  part  in  bring- 
ing economic  opportunities  to  more  re- 
mote rural  areas.  This  story  is  well 
known  in  the  moimtains  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  it  is  one  of  the  achievements 
that  oiu"  people  can  view  with  lasting 
pride. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  practical 
soiurce  of  capital  is  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  this  entire  program  has 
an  excellent  record  of  repayment  of 
loans.  I  feel  that,  as  increased  fimds  are 
made  necessary  by  the  expansion  and 
upgrading  of  telephone  services,  rural 
telephone  companies  should  be  able  to 
go  to  the  private  money  market  to  ob- 
tain capital,  and  not  remain  dependent 
on  the  Federal  Goverrmient  as  the  only 
source  of  capital. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  new.  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored, rural  telephone  bank 
which  would  provide  a  non-Federal 
source  of  capital  for  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems to  supplement  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram. Such  a  supplemental  source  of 
fimds  is  required,  because  of  increased 
demands  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
the  inability  of  present  Federal  funds 
to  meet  the  needs  of  borrowers. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
twice  reported  such  legislation  favorably 
to  the  House,  but  has  not  been  granted 
a  rule.  This  Administration  also  has  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  rural 
telephone  bank. 

In  view  of  the  broad  support  for  this 
legislation,  and  the  great  benefit  a  rural 
telephone  bank  would  provide  for  many 
Americans,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  7, 
a  bill  to  create  a  Rural  Telephone  Bank, 
is  a  boondoggle  that  not  only  should  be 
defeated  but  should  never  have  reached 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  way  It  did. 
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No  hearings  have  been  held  on  this  bill, 
even  though  there  Eire  nine  new  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  prior  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  No  report  on  this  bill 
was  requested  or  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  executive  branch — in 
fact,  the  administration  has  made  other 
recommendations  which  I  understand 
have  not  yet  been  considered  by  the 
committee. 

I  am  particularly  dismayed  to  see  this 
bill,  which  will  provide  money  to  assist 
rural  telephone  companies  at  only  2  per- 
cent interest,  reported  from  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  because  the  real  crisis 
in  telephone  service  in  this  country  is 
in  the  cities,  not  in  rural  axeas.  In  New 
York  City,  the  telephone  crisis  is  gen- 
erally well  known,  with  service  break- 
downs and  difBculties  that  are  stagger- 
ing. The  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  Just 
1  month  ago  requested  a  rate  increase 
of  29.1  percent,  the  largest  request  in 
Its  history,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
company  was  granted  a  rate  increase 
totalling  $120.8  million  just  last  year. 
The  company  says  that  it  needs  the 
higher  rates  in  order  to  be  able  to  attract 
the  needed  Investment  capital  to  deal 
with  the  service  problems  it  is  facing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone  needs  assist- 
ance in  the  area  of  our  telephone  system 
it  Is  the  cities.  In  rural  areas,  where 
telephone  lines  must  travel  some  dis- 
tance to  reach  but  a  few  subscribers,  one 
would  certainly  expect  that  the  unit  cost 
of  telephone  service  would  be  high  but, 
in  fact,  the  costs  of  providing  service  in 
New  York  City,  where  the  compwiny  is 
plagued  with  numerous  difBculties,  are 
growing  at  a  rate  far  greater  than  in 
rural  area^^ 

I  oppose  this  bill,  not  only  because  it 
does  not  face  the  real  crisis  in  telephone 
service  and  because  the  committee  has 
not  afforded  itself  the  opportunity  in 
this  Congress  to  fully  consider  the  bill, 
but  also  because  the  substance  of  the 
bill  is  unsound  In  a  number  of  respects. 
These  objections  have  been  discussed  by 
our  collesigues,  Mr.  Teagttb  of  California 
and  Mr.  Ooodling,  both  members  of  the 
Agrrlculture  Committee,  in  their  minority 
views  and  I  need  not  repeat  what  they 
said  in  the  report  or  here  again  on  the 
floor  today.  Let  me  just  conclude  by 
saying  that  it  seems  particularly  inap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  expand  the 
present  2-percent  subsidy  on  rural  tele- 
phone loans  to  profltmaMng  and  profit- 
able private  companies  at  a  time  when 
this  low  cost  loan  assistance  is  much 
more  urgently  needed  in  other  areas,  such 
as  mass  transit  or  public  housing. 

The  Rural  Electrlflcation  Act  of 
1936,  which  first  established  the  2-per- 
cent Interest  rate,  was  a  much  needed 
and  fine  program  in  its  day.  But  as  gen- 
eral interest  rates  have  risen  substan- 
tially since  1936,  so  has  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  and  today  this  subsidy  should 
not  be  expanded. 

If  the  bill  is  passed,  I  hope  that  in  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  the  House  con- 
ferees will  accept  S.  70  In  place  of  KJR.  7 
since  the  Senate  bill,  which  embodies 
most  of  the  administration  recommenda- 
tions, meets  many  of  the  substantive 
objections  to  HJR.  7. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  H.R.  7. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  add  my  support  to  that 
already  expressed  for  approval  of  H.R. 
7,  the  telephone  bank  bill.  Under  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  for  years  supplied 
telephone  cooperatives  and  companies 
with  the  capital  needed  for  expanding 
telephone  service  to  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country.  No  one  argues  the  outstand- 
ing success  of  this  program.  As  the  com- 
mittee has  stated,  no  subsidy  so  small 
ever  has  achieved  such  great  benefits  for 
the  farmers  and  for  the  Nation  at  large. 

With  the  great  demand  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  it  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  capital  necessary  to  meet  the 
requests  received.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  in  1949,  REA  telephone  bor- 
rowers have  received  loans  of  almost 
$1.75  billion.  Yet  we  understand  they  will 
need  more  than  twice  this  amount  in 
the  next  15  years.  To  permit  continued 
expansion  of  telephone  service  in  our 
rural  areas,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  try 
to  bring  the  private  sector  into  the  fi- 
nancing of  these  loans.  I  believe,  the  tele- 
phone bank  proposal  before  us  provides 
the  proper  mechanism  for  attaining  this, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  helping 
farmers  and  rural  people  has  suddenly 
become  of  style.  Most  assuredly,  I  am  for 
doing  everything  possible  to  help  our 
farm  communities,  which  is  offered  as 
the  motivating  force  behind  passage  of 
H.R.  7,  the  rural  telephone  bank  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering;  but  there 
are  several  areas  where  the  intent  of  this 
body  remains  uncertain  regarding  the 
actions  and  authority  of  the  telephone 
bank  which  we  are  creating. 

Replete  throughout  the  bill,  H.R.  7,  are 
references  to  the  original  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  and  to  the  Rural 
Telephone  Services  Amendments  of  1949. 
Some  questions  have  been  raised  relating 
back  to  the  enabling  acts  which  I  do  not 
feel  have  been  adequately  answered  and 
explained — at  least  to  my  satisfaction — 
to  make  sure  whether  or  not  we  are  help- 
ing our  farmers  and  rural  people  or 
whether  we  are  really  in  the  act  of  creat- 
ing suiother  private  bank  monopoly 
which  may  prove  to  the  detriment  of 
those  we  are  intending  to  help. 

First,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
had  raised  the  question  as  to  the  scope 
oi  the  bank's  services;  namely,  whether 
or  not  the  financing,  services,  and  stock- 
ownership  was  open  to  countries  outside 
the  United  States.  The  reply  was  in  the 
negative,  which  is  obviously  the  Intent 
of  the  committees  and  the  many  mem- 
bers who  support  this  measure.  But  is  It? 

The  original  enabling  act  as  contained 
in  7  U.S.C.  922  defines  the  authority  as 
being  limited  "in  rural  areas  and  to  co- 
operative, nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or 
mutual  associations."  Section  924  of  this 
same  chapter,  under  definitions  defines 
"rural  area"  to  mean  "any  area  of  the 
United  States  not  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated city,  village,  or  borrough,  and 
so  forth."  The  definitions  paragraph  does 
not  define  limitations,  citizenship,  nor 
for  that  matter  the  scope  of  operations 


of  the  cooperatives,  and  so  forth.  This 
could  easily  leave  to  a  Federal  judge  the 
judicial  interpretation  as  to  whether  the 
"and"  following  the  phrase  "in  rural 
areas"  limits  the  use  of  the  telephone 
bank's  financing  under  the  definition  of 
paragraph  924(b>  or  whether  the  co-ops 
are  not  limited  and  could  operate  in  areas 
outside  the  United  States,  for  example, 
Yugoslavia,  emerging  nations,  in  Rus- 
sia, and  so  forth. 

Most  certainly,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
latter  is  the  intent  of  any  Member  of 
this  body  and  I  do  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  remove  such  ques- 
tionable language  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
so  that  it  is  positively  certain  that  the 
bank  we  are  creating  with  taxpayers' 
money  is  limited  to  helping  farmers  and 
rural  citizens  within  the  continental 
United  States  or  in  our  possessions. 

Likewise,  a  question  was  raised  as  to 
what  constitutes  "telephone  service."  Ex- 
pressly, could  it  be  interpreted  to  mean 
educational  television?  The  original  act. 
which  is  not  before  us  here  in  the  bill  or 
the  report  today,  contains  a  description 
of  "telephone  service"  under  U.S.C.  924 
(a),  as  follows: 

As  used  In  this  subchapter,  the  term 
"telephone  service"  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
any  communication  service  for  the  trans- 
mission of  voice,  sounds,  signals,  pictures, 
writing,  or  signs  of  all  kinds  through  the  use 
of  electricity  between  the  transmuting  and 
receiving  apparatus,  and  shall  include  all 
telephone  lines,  facilities,  or  systems  used 
in  the  rendition  of  such  service;  but  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  mean  message  telegram 
service  or  community  antenna  television 
system  services  or  facilities  other  than  those 
intended  exclusively  for  educational  pur- 
poses, or  radio  broadcasting  services  or 
facllitleB  within  the  meaning  of  section  153 
(o)   of  Title  47.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Therefore,  it  is  most  definite  that  un- 
der the  original  telephone  act  the  term 
"telephone  service"  would  authorize  the 
use  of  the  bank  funds  for  loans  to  educa- 
tional television  and  would  make  educa- 
tional television  co-ops  and  nonprofit 
groups  eligible  not  only  for  financing  but 
also  for  ownership  of  bank  stock  as  well 
as  election  to  the  board  of  directors. 

The  unwholesome  exjieriences  of  many 
Americans  with  educational  television 
makes  it  doubtful  that  this  coverage 
should  be  included  under  the  bill  which 
is  being  sold  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
as  helping  farmers  and  nu-al  peoples.  I 
am  doubtful  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee so  intend.  Yet  it  Is  expressly  pres- 
ent. 

For  example,  an  educational  television, 
Pacifica  Foimdation,  which  has  already 
had  its  transmitters  twice  blown  up  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  was  granted  $35,480  by 
HEW's  Educational  Broadcasting  Facil- 
ities Branch  for  KPFK-FM  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  is  awaiting  a  grant  of  $37,- 
563  for  its  Berkeley,  Calif.,  installation  as 
well  as  $26,066  to  replace  Its  Houston 
facility.  Additional  applications  by  Pa- 
cifica for  other  stations  and  facilities  re- 
main pending  and  mostly  dependent  up- 
on easy  financing  from  some  govern- 
mental source  which  may  end  up  being 
the  rural  telephone  bank.  This  Is  far 
from  helping  farmers  get  telephones. 

My  information  comes  from  Barron's 
magazine  of  March  8,  1971,  page  7,  and 
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earlier  documentation  on  the  Pacifica 
Foundation  from  Barron's  for  April  6, 
1970,  entitled  "Airwave  Pollution." 

Considering  that  Pacifica  and  other 
similar  thought-control  monstrosities  are 
organized  and  operating  nationwide  and 
that  they  would  be  eligible  for  financing 
as  well  as  the  purchase  of  stock,  and  the 
bank's  governing  body,  it  would  appear 
that  the  very  purpose  of  this  bill  is  en- 
dangered by  Pacifica  and/or  like  con- 
glomerates monopolizing  complete  con- 
trol of  the  rural  telephone  bank.  What 
chance  for  a  voice  could  a  local  group  of 
farmers  in  a  niral  telephone  company 
have  against  a  stacked  deck  like  this? 
Especially  when  the  administrator  un- 
der section  922  in  making  loans  is  direct- 
ed to  "give  preference  to  persons  pro- 
viding telephone  service  in  rural  areas, 
and  to  cooperative,  nonprofit,  limited 
dividend,  or  mutual  associations." 

The  bill  at  present  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  new  Federal  Reser\'e-type 
bank  monopoly  in  the  making. 

Since  I  would  like  to  help  our  Nation's 
farmers.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  supporting  this  measure  at  this 
time  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  objec- 
tions I  have  outlined  may  be  removed 
or  modified  in  conference. 

Until  then,  I  must  resolve  these  seri- 
ous doubts  In  favor  of  my  people  and  our 
farm  communities  and  cast  my  people's 
vote  "no." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7  to  create  a  new 
financing  source  for  rural  area  telephone 
service.  I  feel  that  the  approach  taken 
in  this  legislation,  that  of  creating  a  bank 
which  would  rely  increasingly  on  private 
capital,  is  a  responsible  one.  Not  only 
will  this  new  Rural  Telephone  Bank  ex- 
pand the  available  sources  of  capital  at 
reasonable  interest  rates  for  qualifying 
rural  telephone  systems,  it  would  reduce 
the  dependence  on  strictly  Federal 
budget  funds  for  the  financing  of  these 
systems. 

There  Is  one  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
concerning  the  use  of  low-interest  loan 
funds  from  this  new  bank,  as  well  as  from 
current  REA  programs  which  should  be 
mentioned  as  part  of  our  debate  on  this 
issue. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  in  some 
cases,  telephone  companies  receiving 
REA  loans  at  2-percent  interest  rates 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  central 
telephone  oflftce  or  telephone  exchange 
equipment  have  been  able  to  purchase 
foreign  made  equipment.  My  under- 
standing is  that  in  recent  months,  an 
American  distributor  of  Japanese-made 
central  office  equipment,  costing  in  excess 
of  $500,000  per  unit,  has  successfully  bid 
for  sales  to  companies  using  Govern- 
ment-subsidized loans. 

According  to  present  policy,  foreign- 
made  equipment  may  be  purchased  with 
these  loans  as  long  as  the  foreign-bid 
price  is  at  least  6  percent  below  the 
lowest  domestic  bid. 

While  time  has  not  permitted  me  to 
complete  exhaustive  research  on  this 
subject,  I  think  that  this  debate  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  raise  several  questions 
about  the  practice  of  using  Government - 
subsidized  loans  for  foreign  purchases  of 
equipment  of  this  type. 


First,  with  the  current  State  of  our  own 
electrical  equipment  and  electronics  in- 
dustry, I  would  ask  those  charged  with 
responsibility  for  this  program  whether 
it  is  sound  economic  policy  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  effect,  to  subsidize  foreign 
competitors  in  this  field  by  allowing  the 
use  of  these  low-interest  loans  for  pur- 
chase of  this  equipment.  Of  course,  in 
answering  this  question,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  reliable  telephone 
service  at  reasonable  cost  to  rural  tele- 
phone consumers. 

Second,  central  office  telephone  equip- 
ment presents  a  specialized  problem. 
These  central  office  imits,  once  installed, 
become  a  part  of  our  nationwide  tele- 
phonic communications  network.  Is  there 
a  national  security  problem  presented  by 
permitting  incompatible  equipment,  or 
equipment  for  which  parts  cannot  be 
obtained  domestically,  to  be  woven  into 
this  network?  Should  not  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  have  a  say  in 
this  matter — apart  from  whether  or  not 
it  is  Government  loan  funds  that  are  usee 
to  purchase  these  units? 

Third,  is  the  impact  or  potential  im- 
pact of  foreign  made  central  office  equip- 
ment so  great  as  to  threaten  a  continu- 
ing and  adequate  capacity  to  produce 
this  equipment  in  this  country?  Because 
of  the  national  security  factor,  the  "buy 
America"  differential  for  certain  defense 
products  is  much  higher  than  6  percent. 
Should  central  office  telephone  equip- 
ment be  considered  for  a  higher  differ- 
ential to  avoid  a  national  security 
problem? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  bill,  $150  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  will  be  committed 
to  helping  the  development  of  rural  tele- 
phone companies  and  systems.  Much  of 
this  money  will  flow  into  these  systems 
in  the  form  of  subsidized-interest  loans 
not  to  exceed  4  percent.  I  feel  the  ques- 
tions I  have  raised  about  the  use  of 
.such  funds  the  purchase  of  foreign-mad- 
central  office  equipment  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  and  immediate  concern.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  will  assist  my 
probe  for  answers  to  these  questions,  and 
that  this  important  and  necessary  pro- 
gram can  be  pursued  in  a  way  that  will 
benefit  not  only  the  telephone  consumer, 
but  also  the  American  telephone  and 
equipment  supply  industry  and  our  ulti- 
mate national  security. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  growing  capital  needs  of 
the  rural  telephone  systems  require  the 
estal  llshment  of  a  rural  telephone  bank 
which  will  furnish  assured  and  viable  sources 
of  supplementary  financing  with  the  objec- 
tive that  said  bank  will  become  an  entirely 
privately  owned,  operated,  and  financed 
corporation.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
many  rural  telephone  systems  require  financ- 
ing under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided 
in  title  11  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 


1936,  ae  amended.  In  order  to  efTectuate  this 
policy,  the  Rural  Electrlflcation  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  921-924),  Is  amended 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended.  Is  tunended  by  adding  the 
following  two  new  titles: 

"TITLE  in 

"Sec.  301.  Rural  Tixephone  Account. — 
(&)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  an  account,  to  be 
known  as  the  rural  telephone  account,  con- 
sisting of — 

"(1)  all  notes,  bonds,  obligations,  and 
property  delivered  or  assigned  to  the  Admin- 
istrator pursuant  to  loans  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  under  section  201  of  this 
Act,  including  notes,  bonds,  obligations,  and 
property  held  in  trust  by  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  which  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  be  assets  of  the  rural 
telephone  account; 

"(2)  undisbursed  balances  of  telephone 
loans  made  under  section  201,  which,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  be  assets  of  the  rural 
telephone  account; 

"(3)  all  collections  of  principal  and  In- 
terest received  on  and  after  July  1.  1968  on 
notes,  bonds,  Judgments,  or  other  obliga- 
tions made  or  held  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 
which  shall  be  paid  Into  and  be  assets  of  the 
rural  telephone  account; 

"(4)  all  appropriations  for  telephone  loans 
made  under  the  authority  of  section  3  of  this 
Act  and  funds  obtained  In  accordance  there- 
with and  the  unexpended  balances  of  any 
funds  available  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  for  telephone  loans  under  section  201  of 
this  Act,  Including  any  funds  made  available 
for  telephone  loans  under  the  Item  'Rural 
Electrification  Administration,'  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Acts 
current  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  and  said  appropriations,  balances,  and 
funds  shall  be  assets  of  the  rural  telephone 
account;  and 

"(5)  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  acquired  by  Invest- 
ment of  the  rural  telephone  account  pur- 
suant to  section  302(b)  (3)  of  this  title,  and 
moneys  received  from  said  bank  upon  retire- 
ment of  said  shares  of  stock  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  this  Act, 
which  said  shares  and  moneys  shall  be  assets 
of  the  rural  telephone  accoimt. 

"Sec.  302.  LiABttirns  Airo  Uses  or  Ac- 
count.— (a)  The  notes  of  the  Administra- 
tor Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  obtain  funds  for  loans  under  section  201 
of  this  Act,  and  all  other  liabilities  against 
the  appropriations  or  assets  In  the  rural  tele- 
phone account  In  connection  with  telephone 
loan  operations  shall  be  liabilities  of  the 
rural  telephone  account,  and  all  other  ob- 
ligations against  such  appropriations  or  as- 
sets arising  out  of  telephone  loan  operations 
shall  be  obligations  of  the  rural  telephone 
account. 

"(b)  The  assets  of  the  rural  telephone  ac- 
count shall  be  available  for  the  following 
purposes : 

"(1)  loans  under  section  201  of  this  Act 
and  for  advances  In  connection  therewith, 
except  that  no  such  loans  shall  be  made  In 
any  year  In  excess  of  the  amounts  previously 
authorized  therefor  In  appropriation  Acts  for 
such  year  or  available  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  this  Act;  the  amounts  so  authorized  for 
loans  and  advances  shall  remain  available 
until  expended; 

■•(2)  payment  of  Interest  as  It  accrues 
on  loans  to  the  Administrator  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  telephone  pur- 
poses pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  investment  In  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  In  accordance  vrlth 
section  406(a)  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
such  investment  shall  be  deemed  paid  in 
capital    of    the    said    bank    notwithstanding 
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that  funds  repreaentlng  tbe  proceeds  rrom 
the  purchase  uf  such  stoclt  shall  remain  in 
the  rural  telephone  account  until  required  for 
actual  disbursement  In  cash  by  the  said 
bantc;  and 

'•(4)  payment  of  principal  when  due  on 
loans  to  the  Administrator  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  telephone  purposes 
pursuant  to  section  3 (a)  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  303.  DEPoarr  or  Accottnt  Moneys. — 
Moneys  In  the  rural  telephone  account  shall 
remain  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
Uimed  States  until  disbursed, 
"TITLE  IV 
"Sec.  401.  Establishment.  General  Pttr- 
POSE8.  AND  Status  of  the  Telephonk  Bank. — 
(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  (hereinafter  called  the  telephone 
bank). 

"(b)  The  general  purj>oses  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  be  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  supplemental  funds  to  the  extent  feasible 
from  non-Federal  sources,  to  utilize  said 
fund.s  In  the  making  of  loans  under  section 
408  of  this  title,  and  to  conduct  its  operations 
to  the  extent  practicable  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

"(c)  The  telephone  bank  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
and  sliall,  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction 
and  venue,  be  deemed  a  citizen  and  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  telephone 
bank  Is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
State,  territorial,  and  local  governments  In 
lieu  of  property  taxes  upon  real  property  and 
tangible  personal  property  which  was  sub- 
ject to  State,  territorial,  and  local  taxation 
before  acquisition  by  the  telephone  bank. 
Such  payment  may  be  In  the  amounts,  at 
the  times,  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  tele- 
phone bank  deems  appropriate  but  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  be  guided  by  the  policy  of 
making  payments  not  In  excess  of  the  taxes 
which  would  have  been  payable  upon  such 
property  In  the  condition  in  which  It  was 
acquired. 

"Sec.  402.  General  Powers. — To  carry  out 
the  specific  powers  herein  authorized,  the 
telephone  bank  .shall  have  power  to  (a) 
adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal:  (b) 
sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate  name:  (c) 
make  contracts,  leases,  and  cooperative 
agreements,  or  enter  into  other  transactions 
a:  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  Its 
business,  and  on  such  terms  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate;  (d)  acquire,  In  any  lawful  man- 
ner, hold,  maintain,  use,  and  dispose  of 
property:  Provided.  That  the  telephone  bank 
may  only  acquire  property  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  Its  banking  operations  or  pledged 
or  mortgaged  to  secure  loans  made  hereun- 
der or  In  temp>orary  operation  or  mainte- 
nance thereof:  Provided  further.  That  any 
such  pledged  or  mortgaged  property  so  ac- 
quired shall  be  disposed  of  as  promptly  as  Is 
consistent  with  prudent  liquidation  prac- 
tices, btit  In  no  event  later  than  five  years 
after  such  acquisition:  (e)  accept  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  or  of  propyerty  In  aid 
of  any  of  the  purpKMes  herein  authorized: 
(f)  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  agents, 
and  employees,  vest  them  with  such  powers 
and  duties,  fix  and  pay  such  compensation 
to  them  for  their  services  as  the  telephone 
bank  may  determine:  (gl  determine  the 
character  of  and  the  necessity  for  Its  obli- 
gations and  expenditures,  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and 
paid;  (h)  execute.  In  accordance  with  Its  by- 
laws, all  Instruments  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  exercise  of  any  of  Its  powers:  (1)  col- 
lect or  compromise  all  obligations  assigned 
to  or  held  by  It  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  It  In  connection  with  the 
payment  of  such  obligations  until  such  time 
as  such  obligation  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection:  and 
(J)  exercl.se  all  such  other  powers  as  shall 
be  necessary  or  Incidental  to  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  title 


"Sec,  403.  Special  Provisions  Governing 
Telephone  Bank  as  an  Agenct  op  the 
United  States  Until  Converbion  of  Owner- 
ship, Control,  and  Operation. — Until  the 
ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  the 
telephone  bank  is  converted  as  provided  In 
section  410(a)  of  this  title  and  not  there- 
after— 

"(a)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
called  the  Secretary)  ;  Provided,  however, 
That  the  telephone  bank  shall  at  no  time 
be  entitled  to  transmission  of  Its  mall  free 
of  postage,  nor  shall  It  have  the  priority  of 
the  United  States  In  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt.  Insolvent,  and  decedents' 
estates: 

"(b)  In  order  to  perform  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  the  telephone  bank  may 
partially  or  Jointly  utilize  the  facilities  and 
the  services  of  employees  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  or  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
without  cost  to  the  telephone  bank  and 
without  charge  to  administrative  expenses 
recoverable  by  the  telephone  bank  under  sec- 
tion 408(b)(3)  of  this  title,  but  the  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board  who  are  not  Federal 
officers  or  employees,  and  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees engaged  solely  on  telephone  bank 
activities,  and  procurement  for  the  telephone 
bank,  shall  be  administrative  expenses  re- 
coverable under  said  subsection; 

"(c)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  303  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  868).  all 
telephone  debentures  issued  by  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  be  Issued  at  such  times, 
bear  interest  at  such  rates,  and  contain  such 
other  term  and  conditions  as  have  been  or 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury; 

•(d)  the  telephone  bank  may  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  classification  laws 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  telephone  bank 
as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

"(e)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  617,  519.  and 
2679  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  404.  Govebnob. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  410.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
shall  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  telephone  bank  (herein  called  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank ) .  Except  as  to 
matters  specifically  reserved  to  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board  in  this  title,  the  Governor 
of  the  telephone  bank  shall  exercise  and  per- 
form all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
telephone  bank. 

"Sec.  405.  Board  oif  Directors. —  (a)  The 
management  of  the  telephone  bank,  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be 
vested  In  a  board  of  directors  (herein  called 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board)  consisting  of 
thirteen  members. 

•(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  be 
members  of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  F;ve 
other  members  of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  to  serve 
at  his  pleasure,  three  of  whom  shall  be  officers 
or  eniployees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture but  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  two  of 
whom,  shall  be  from  the  general  public  and 
not  officers  or  empl'jyees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, The  Administrator  and  other  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  serve  as  mem- 
bers without  additional  compensation. 

"icl  A3  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  six  additional  members 


of  the  initial  Telephone  Bank  Board  to  be 
selected  from  the  directors,  managers,  and 
employees  of  any  entitles  eligible  to  borrow 
from  the  telephone  bank  and  of  organiza- 
tions controlled  by  such  entitles,  with  due 
regard  to  fair  representation  of  the  rural 
telephone  systems  of  the  Nation.  The  six 
members  thus  appointed  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  shall  have  been  duly  elected 
m  accordance  with  subsection   (d). 

"(d)  Within  twelve  months  following  the 
appointment  of  the  six  members  of  the  initial 
Board  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  the 
Governor  of  the  telephone  bank  shall  call 
a  meeting  of  all  entitles  then  eligible  to  bor- 
row irom  the  telephone  bank  and  organi- 
zations controlled  by  such  entitles  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  members  of  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board.  Each  such  entity  and 
organization  shall  be  entitled  to  notice  of 
and  shall  have  one  noncumulatlve  vote  at 
suid  meeting.  Six  members  of  the  Telephone 
Bank  Board  shall  be  elected  for  a  two-year 
term,  three  from  among  the  directors,  man- 
agers, and  employees  of  cooperative-type  en- 
iitles  eligible  to  vote  and  organizations  con- 
trolled by  such  entities,  and  three  from 
.'imong  the  managers,  directors,  and  employ- 
ees of  commercial-type  entitles  eligible  to 
vote  and  organizations  controlled  by  such 
entities.  These  six  members  shall  be  elected 
by  majority  vote  of  the  entities  and  organi- 
zations eligible  to  vote  and  such  entitles  and 
organizations   may   vote   by   proxy. 

••(e>  Thereafter,  In  accordance  with  the 
bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank,  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  be 
elected  by  holders  of  class  B  and  class  C 
stock,  three  from  among  the  directors,  man- 
agers, and  employees  of  cooperative-type 
entities  and  organizations  controlled  by  such 
entitles  holding  class  B  or  class  C  stock,  and 
three  from  among  the  directors,  managers, 
and  employees  of  commercial-type  entities 
and  organizations  controlled  by  such  entities 
holding  class  B  or  class  C  stock.  These  six 
members  shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote  of 
the  entitles  and  organizations  eligible  to  vote 
and  such  entitles  and  organizations  may  vote 
by  proxy. 

"(f)  Any  Telephone  Bank  Board  member 
mav  continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  he  is  elected  until  his 
successor  has  been  elected  and  has  qualified. 
Telephone  Bank  Board  members  designated 
frcm  the  general  public,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  or  appointed  or  elected  pursuant  to 
subsections  (ci.  (d^,  and  (e).  shall  receive 
$100  for  each  day  or  part  thereof,  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  days  per  year  for  the 
first  three  years  after  enactment  of  this  title 
and  not  to  exceed  fifty  days  per  year  there- 
after, spent  In  the  performance  of  official 
duties,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
and  other  expenses  In  such  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  as  the  Telephone 
Bank  Board  mav  prescribe, 

"(e»  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  pre- 
fcrlbe  bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with  law, 
regulating  the  manner  In  which  the  tele- 
phone banks  business  shall  be  conducted. 
its  directors  and  officers  elected,  its  stock 
issued,  held,  and  disposed  of.  its  property 
transferred.  Its  bylaws  amended,  and  the 
powers  and  privileges  granted  to  it  by  law 
exercised  and  enjoyed. 

••  I  h  \  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  meet 
at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  fix  and 
determine,  but  shall  hold  at  least  four  regy- 
larlv  scheduled  meetmgs  a  vear.  and  special 
meetings  mav  be  held  on  call  in  the  manner 
specified  In  the  bvlaws  of  the  telephone  bank, 
"iM  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shaU 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  TV  and  any  other  matters 
relating  to  the  effectuation  of  the  policies  of 
title  TV.  Including  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

"Sec.  406.  CAPrT.ALrzATTON. — (a)  The  tele- 
phone bank's  capital  shall  consist  of  capital 
subscribed  bv  the  United  States,  by  borrcw- 
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ers  from  the  telephone  bank,  by  corporations 
and  public  bodies  eligible  to  become  bor- 
rowers from  the  telephone  bank,  and  by  orga- 
nizations controlled  by  such  borrowers,  cor- 
porations, and  public  bodies.  Beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  1970  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  United  States  shall  furnish 
capital  for  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock  and 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  net  collection  proceeds  In  the 
rural  telephone  account  created  under  title 
III  of  this  Act  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000  annually,  for  such  purchases  un- 
til such  class  A  stock  shall  equal  $300,000,- 
000:  Provided,  That  on  or  before  July  1, 
1974  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
on  the  status  of  capitalization  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  by  the  United  States  with  ap- 
propriate recommendations.  As  used  In  this 
section,  the  term  'net  collection  proceeds' 
shall  be  deemed  to  mean  payments  from  and 
after  July  1.  1968.  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  un- 
der section  201  of  this  Act,  less  an  amount 
representing  interest  payable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  loans  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  telephone  purposes  pursuant 
to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  capital  stock  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  consist  of  three  classes,  class  A, 
class  B.  and  class  C.  the  rights,  powers,  privi- 
leges, and  preferences  of  the  separate  classes 
to  be  as  specified,  not  Inconsistent  with  law, 
la  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank.  Class 
B  and  class  C  stock  shall  be  voting  stock, 
but  no  holder  of  said  stock  shall  be  entitled 
to  more  than  one  vote,  nor  shall  class  B  and 
class  C  stcxikholders,  regardless  of  their  num- 
ber, which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
same  person,  group  of  persons,  firm,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  be  entitled  in  any  event 
to  more  than  one  vote. 

"(C)  Class  A  Etock  shall  be  Issued  only  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  capital  furnished  to 
the  telephone  bank  pursuant  to  subsection 
(ai,  and  such  class  A  stock  shall  be  redeemed 
and  retired  by  the  telephone  bank  as  soon 
as  practicible  after  June  30.  1984,  but  not 
to  ihe  extent  that  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board  determines  that  such  retirement  will 
impair  the  operations  of  the  telephone  bank: 
Provxded.  That  the  minimum  amount  of 
class  A  stock  that  shall  be  retired  each  year 
after  said  date  and  after  the  amount  of  class 
A  and  class  B  stock  issued  totals  $400,000.- 
000  shall  equal  the  amount  of  class  B  stock 
sold  by  the  telephone  bank  during  such  year. 
Class  A  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  a  return, 
payable  from  Income,  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  amounts  of  said 
class  A  stock  actually  paid  Into  the  telephone 
bank.  Such  return  shall  be  cumulative  and 
shall  be  payable  annually  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

"(d)  Class  B  stock  shall  be  held  only  by 
recipients  of  loans  under  section  408  of  "this 
Act.  Borrowers,  receiving  loan  funds  pur- 
suant to  section  408(a)  ( 1 )  or  (2)  shall  be 
required  to  Invest  in  class  B  stock  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  loan  funds  so  pro- 
vided. No  dividends  shall  be  payable  on  class 
B  stock.  All  holders  of  class  B  stock  shall 
be  entitled  to  patronage  refunds  in  class  B 
stock  under  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
specified  in  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank, 

"(e)  Class  C  stock  shall  be  available  for 
purchase  and  shall  be  held  only  by  borrow- 
ers, or  by  corporations  ellp:ible  to  borrow 
under  section  408  of  this  Act,  or  by  organiza- 
tions ccntrolled  by  such  borrowers,  and  cor- 
porations, and  shall  be  entitled  to  dividends 
m  the  manner  specified  in  the  bylaws  of 
the  telephone  bank.  Such  dividends  shall  be 
payable  only  from  Income  and.  until  all  class 
A  stock  Is  retired,  shall  net  exceed  the  cur- 
rent average  rate  payable  on  Its  telephone 
debentures. 

"(f)   If  a  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 


public  body  Is  not  authorized  under  the  laws 
of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  It  Is  organized 
to  acquire  stock  of  the  telephone  bank,  the 
telephone  bank  shall.  In  lieu  thereof,  permit 
such  organization  to  pay  Into  a  Bp>eclal  fund 
of  the  telephone  bank  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  stock  to  be  purchased.  Each 
reference  In  this  title  to  capital  stock,  or  to 
class  B,  or  class  C  stock,  shall  Include  also 
the  special  fund  equivalents  of  such  stock, 
and  to  the  extent  permitted  under  the  laws  of 
the  Jurisdiction  In  which  such  organization 
is  organized,  a  holder  of  Bp)ecial  fund 
equivalents  of  class  B,  or  class  C  stock.  shaU 
have  the  same  rights  and  status  as  a  holder 
of  class  B  or  class  C  stock,  respectively.  The 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  telephone  bank 
in  respect  of  such  special  fund  equivalent 
shall  be  identical  to  Its  rights  and  obligations 
in  respect  of  class  B  or  class  C  stock, 
respyectlvely. 

"(g)  After  payment  of  all  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  telephone  bank.  Including 
Interest  on  Its  telephone  debentures,  setting 
aside  appropriate  funds  for  reserves  for  losses, 
and  making  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and 
returns  on  class  A  stock  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 406(c),  and  on  class  C  stock,  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board  shall  annually  set  aside 
the  remaining  earnings  of  the  telephone 
bank  for  patronage  refunds  in  accordance 
with  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 

"Sec.  407.  Borrowing  Power. — The  tele- 
phone bank  is  authorized  to  obtain  funds 
through  the  public  or  private  sale  of  Its 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  (herein  collectively 
called  'telephone  debentures').  Telephone 
debentures  shall  be  issued  at  such  times, 
bear  interest  at  such  rates,  and  contain  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board  shall  determine:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  amount  of  the  telephone 
debentures  which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  eight  times  the  paid-in  capital 
and  retained  earnings  of  the  telephone  bank. 
The  telephone  bank  shall  Insert  In  all  its 
telephone  debentures  appropriate  language 
indicating  that  such  telephone  debentures, 
together  with  Interest  thereon,  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and  do  not 
constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof  other  than  the  telephone  bank.  Tele- 
phone debentures  shall  not  be  exempt,  either 
as  to  principal  or  Interest,  from  any  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or 
possession  thereof,  or  by  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority.  Telephone  debentures  shall 
be  lawful  Investments  and  may  be  accepted 
as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds,  the  investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  and  control  of 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof. 

"Sec.  408.  Lending  Power, —  (a)  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank  Is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  telephone  bank  to  make 
loans.  In  conformance  ■with  policies  approved 
by  the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  to  corpora- 
tions and  public  bodies  which  have  received 
a  loan  or  loan  commitment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act.  (1)  for  the  same  pur- 
jxjses  and  under  the  same  limitations  for 
which  loans  may  be  made  under  section  201 
of  this  Act,  (2)  for  the  purposes  of  financ- 
ing, or  refinancing,  the  construction.  Im- 
provement, expansion,  acquisition,  and  op- 
eration of  telephone  lines,  facilities,  or  sys- 
tems. In  order  to  Improve  the  efficiency,  ef- 
fectiveness, or  financial  stability  of  borrow- 
ers financed  under  sections  201  and  408  of 
this  Act,  and  (3)  for  the  purchase  of  class  B 
stock  required  to  be  purchased  under  sec- 
tion 406(d)  of  this  Act  but  not  for  the  pur- 
chase of  class  C  stock,  subject,  as  to  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  (2)  hereof,  to  the 
following  provisos:  That  In  the  case  of  any 
such  loan  for  the  acquisition  of  telephone 


llnee,  facilities,  or  systems,  the  acquisition 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the  loca- 
tion and  character  thereof  shall  be  such  is 
to  Improve  the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  or 
financial  stability  of  the  telephone  system  of 
the  borrower,  and  In  respect  of  exchange  fa- 
culties for  local  services,  the  size  of  each 
acquisition  shall  be  not  greater  than  the 
borrower's  existing  system  at  the  time  It 
receives  Its  first  loan  from  the  telephone 
bank,  taking  Into  account  the  number  of 
subscribers  served,  miles  of  line,  and  plant 
Inveotment. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Governor 
of  the  telephone  bank  shall  determine,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  following  restrictions: 

"(1)  All  loans  made  hereunder  shall  be 
fully  amort-zed  over  a  p)eriod  not  to  exceed 
fifty  years. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  facilities  for  telephone  systems  with  an 
average  subscriber  density  of  three  or  fewer 
per  mile  shall  be  made  under  section  201  of. 
tills  Act;  but  this  provision  shall  not  preclude 
the  making  of  such  loans  from  the  telephone 
bank  at  the  election  of  the  borrower. 

"(3)  Intermediate  loans  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  equal  to  (1)  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield,  during  the  month  of  May  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  loans  are  made,  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  mattirl- 
tles  of  such  loans,  or  (li)  4  per  centum  per 
annum,  whichever  is  lower  All  other  loans 
made  hereunder  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
which  shall  reflect  the  average  cost  of  mon- 
eys to  the  telephone  bank,  including  (a)  in- 
terest on  its  debentures,  and  (b)  the  re- 
turn on  funds  provided  by  the  United  States 
for  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock  pursuant  to 
section  406(a)  of  this  Act,  and  (c)  admin- 
istrative expen.ses,  and  (d)  reserves,  and  (e) 
estimated  losses  of  the  telephone  bank.  In- 
termediate loans  shall  not  be  made  to  a 
borrower  which  is  determined  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank,  under  stand- 
ards to  be  established  by  the  Secretary,  to 
be  capable  of  both  paying  the  Interest  rate 
applicable  hereunder  to  loans  other  than  in- 
termediate loans  and  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Federal  rural  telephone  loan 
program.  The  authority  to  make  intermedi- 
ate loans  hereunder  shall  terminate  on  June 
30,  1984,  or  such  earlier  date  as  conversion 
takes  place  under  section  410(a):  Provided, 
That  on  or  before  July  1,  1974,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  report  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of 
the  intermediate  loan  program  with  recom- 
mendations concerning  its  continuation 
thereafter. 

"(4)  Loans  shall  not  be  made  unless  the 
Governor  of  the  telephone  bank  finds  and 
certifies  that  In  his  Judgment  the  security 
therefor  is  reasonably  adequate  and  such 
loan  will  be  repaid  within  the  time  agreed. 

"(5)  No  loan  shall  be  made  In  any  State 
which  now  has  or  may  hereafter  have  a 
State  regulatory  body  having  authority  to 
regulate  telephone  service  and  to  require 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  to 
the  applicant  unless  such  certificate  from 
such  agency  is  first  obtained.  In  a  State  in 
which  there  is  no  such  agency  or  regulatory 
body  legally  authorized  to  Issue  such  certifi- 
cates to  the  applicant,  no  loan  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  the  Governor  of  the 
telephone  bank  shall  determine  (and  set 
forth  his  reasons  therefor  In  writing)  that  no 
duplication  of  lines,  facilities,  or  systems, 
providing  reasonably  adequate  services  will 
result  therefrom. 

"(6)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'telephone  service'  shall  have  the  meaning 
prescribed  for  this  term  in  section  203(a)  of 
this  Act,  and  the  term  'telephone  lines,  fa- 
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duties,  or  systems'  shall  mean  llaes,  facilities, 
or  systems  used  In  the  rendition  of  such 
telephone  service. 

"(7)  No  portion  of  any  loan  made  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  any  political 
activities  prohibited  under  sections  600,  601. 
610,  611,  and  612  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  and  prior  to  the  making  of  any  loan 
the  borrowing  entity  shall  agree  In  writing 
not  to  engage  In  any  such  prohibited  politi- 
cal activities  during  the  term  of  such  loan. 
If  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  finds  a  viola- 
tion of  this  provision  to  have  occurred.  It 
shall  so  notify  such  borrower  In  writing  and 
thirty  days  thereafter  such  loan  shall  become 
due  and  payable  In  full. 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  (1)  no  borrower  of  funds  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act  shall,  without  approval 
of  the  Administrator,  sell  or  dispose  of  Its 
property,  rights,  controllng  Interest,  or  fran- 
chise until  all  Indebtedness,  Including  all 
Interest  and  charges,  to  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  shall  have  been  repaid, 
and  (11)  no  borrower  of  funds  under  section 
408  of  this  Act  shall,  without  approval  of 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  sell  or  dispose  of 
Its  property,  rights,  controlling  interest,  or 
franchise  until  all  Indebtedness,  Including 
all  interest  and  charges,  to  the  telephone 
bank   shall   have    been    repaid. 

"(c)  The  Governor  of  the  telephone  bank 
is  authorized  under  the  rules  established  by 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board  to  adjust,  en  an 
amortized  basis,  the  schedule  of  payments  of 
Interest  or  principal  of  loans  made  under  this 
section  upon  his  determination  that  w^lth 
such  readjustment  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment;  Provided,  however,  That 
no  adjustment  shall  extend  the  period  of 
such  loans  beyond  fifty  years. 

"Sec.  409.  Telephone  Bank  Receipts. — 
Any  receipts  from  the  activities  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  be  available  for  all  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  of  thi»  telephone 
bank. 

"Sic.  410.  Conversion  of  Ownership,  Con- 
trol AND  Operation  or  Telephone  Bank. — 
(a)  Whenever  after  retirement  of  class  A 
stock  Issued  to  the  United  States  has  begun 
pursuant  to  section  406(c)  of  this  title,  the 
total  amount  in  stated  value  of  class  B  and 
class  C  stock  outstanding  equals  two-thirds 
of  the  total  amount  In  stated  value  of  class 
A,  class  B.  and  class  C  stock  outstanding,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank  granted  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  by  this  title  IV  shall  vest  In 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  and  may  be  exer- 
cised and  performed  through  the  Governor 
of  the  telephone  bank,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board,  and  through  such 
other  employees  as  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
shall  designate: 

"(2)  the  five  members  of  the  Telephone 
Bank  Board  designated  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  405(b)  shall  cease  to  be 
members,  and  the  number  of  Board  members 
shall  be  accordingly  reduced  to  eight  unless 
other  provision  is  thereafter  made  In  the 
bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank; 

"(3)  the  telephone  bank  shall  cease  to  be 
an  agency  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  con- 
tinue In  existence  In  perpetuity  as  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  and  as 
ft  banking  corporation  with  all  of  the  powers 
and  limitations  conferred  or  Imposed  by  this 
title  IV  except  such  as  shall  have  lapsed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  When  all  class  A  stock  has  been  fully 
redeemed  and  retired,  loans  made  by  the 
telephone  bank  shall  not  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  prescribed  in  the 
provisos   to   section   408(a)(2). 

"(c)  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  review 
the  continued  operations  of  the  telephone 
bank  after  all  class  A  stock  has  been  fully 
redeemed  and  retired. 

"Sec.  411.  Liquidation  or  DissoLxmoN  of 


THE  Telephone  B.\nk. — In  the  ca^e  of  Uq- 
uldatlon  or  dissolution  of  the  telephone 
bank,  after  the  payment  or  retirement,  as 
the  case  may  be.  first,  of  all  liabilities;  sec- 
ond, of  all  class  A  stock  at  par;  third,  of  all 
class  B  stock  at  par;  fourth,  of  all  class  C 
stock  at  par;  then  any  surpluses  and  con- 
tingency reserves  existing  on  the  effective 
date  of  liquidation  or  dissolution  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of 
class  A  and  class  B  stock  issued  and  out- 
standing before  the  effective  date  of  such 
liquidation  or  dissolution,  pro  rata,  and  any 
remaining  surplus  and  contingency  reserves 
shall  be  distributed  to  those  entities  to  which 
they  are  allocated  on  the  books  of  the  bank 
at  the  time  of  the  liquidation  or  dissolution." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  by  inserting  "rural  electrification  ' 
immediately  following  the  words  "Interest 
on"  in  both  places  where  it  appears  in  said 
subsection  and  by  inserting  the  words  "for 
rural  electrification  purposes"  after  the 
words  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  the  sec- 
ond time  they  appear  in  said  subsection. 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting ",  to  public  bodies  now  providing 
telephone  service  in  rural  areas",  immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "areas"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  also  immediately  after  the  word 
"areas"  In  the  first  proviso  of  the  second 
sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  201  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  856),  is  amended  by  striking  "and" 
Immediately  before  "(5)"  and  by  inserting 
".  and  (6)  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank"  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end. 

Sec.  4.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  303  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
868).  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank,"  immediately  following  the 
words  "shall  not  be  applicable  to". 

Sec.  5.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  1,  line  6, 
insert  the  word  "an"  after  the  word  "fur- 
nish"; 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word  "sources" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "source"; 

Page  2,  line  25.  strike  out  the  figure  "1968," 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "1970". 

Page  4,  line  23.  strike  out  the  word  "suck" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "such"; 

Page  6,  line  25,  strike  out  the  comma  after 
the  word  "services"; 

Page  13,  line  11,  strike  out  the  figure 
"1970"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fig- 
ure "1971"; 

Page  13,  line  18.  strike  out  the  figure 
"1974"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  flgtire 
"1975"; 

Page    13,     line    23,    strike    out    the    figure 


"1968"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"1970"; 

Page  14,  line  21,  strike  out  the  figure 
"1984"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"1985"; 

Page  15.  line  10.  strike  out  the  comma  after 
the  word  "Borrowers"; 

Page  15,  lines  19  and  21,  after  the  word 
"corporations"  each  time  It  appears  Insert 
the  words  "and  public  bodies"; 

Page  15,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word  "and" 
where  It  first  appears  and  Insert  a  comma 
in  lieu  thereof; 

Page  17,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  the 
quotation  marks  enclosing  "telephone  de- 
bentures"; 

Page  20,  line  16,  strike  out  the  figure 
"1984"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"1985": 

Page  20.  line  16,  strike  out  the  word 
"take"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"takes"; 

Page  20.  line  18,  strike  out  the  figure 
"1974"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"1975"; 

Page  21.  line  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"section": 

Page  25,  line  3.  strike  the  quotation  mark 
and  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  412.  Borrower  Net  Worth. — Except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)(2i  of  section 
408.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  a  loan  shall  not  be  made  under  section 
201  of  this  Act  to  any  borrower  which  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  year  had  a  net 
worth  in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  its  assets 
unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  bor- 
rower cannot  obtain  such  a  loan  from  the 
telephone  bank  or  from  other  reliable 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  and 
terms  and  conditions";  and 

Page  25.  line  4;  page  25,  line  17.  page  25, 
line  22:  page  26,  line  3;  and  page  26.  line 
5:  change  the  section  numbers  to  3 
through  7. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  HABaLTON,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  iH.R.  7)  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  provide  an  additional  source  of  financ- 
ing for  the  rural  telephone  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  339,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  WTioIe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

motion    to    recommit    OFTERED    by    MR.   TEACrE 
or  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  the  gentleman  op- 
po.^ed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  H.R.  7  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  nf  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  269,  nays  127,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 


Abbltt 
Abourezk 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Aspin 
Asp  1  nail 
Badlllo 
Baring 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Baland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.c. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Colllna,  ni. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 

CXVIT- 


[Roll  No.  29] 

YEAS— 269 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsjrthe 
Fountain 
Frey 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Graaso 
Green,  Greg. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

Bchmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
HUUs 
Hogan 
Holifleld 

496— Part  6 


Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lcnnon 

Link 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPaU 
McKay 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Matbis.  Oa. 
MatEunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 
MiUer,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mitchell 
MlzeU 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 


Nedzl 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Nelsen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stubblefleld 

Nichols 

Roush 

Stuckey 

Nix 

Roybal 

Sullivan 

Obey 

Runnels 

Symington 

O'Hara 

Ruppe 

Taylor 

OKonski 

Ruth 

Teague,  Tex. 

O'Neill 

Ryan 

Thompson.  Ga 

Passman 

Sandman 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Patman 

Sarbanes 

Thone 

Patten 

Satterfleld 

Tlernan 

Pepper 

Scherle 

Udall 

Perkins 

Schwengel 

Ullman 

Pickle 

Sebellus 

Vander  Jagt 

Poage 

Shipley 

Waggonner 

Pod  ell 

Shoup 

W  ampler 

PofT 

Shrlver 

Watts 

Powell 

Slkes 

Whalen 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Slsk 

White 

Price,  ni. 

Skubitz 

Whltehurst 

Price,  Tex. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Whltten 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Snyder 

Wldnall 

Purcell 

Springer 

Winn 

Qule 

Stafford 

Wright 

Qulllen 

Staggers 

Wyatt 

Rallsback 

Stanton. 

Wyman 

Randall 

James  V. 

Yates 

Rees 

Steed 

Young.  Tex. 

Rlegle 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Zablockl 

Robinson,  Va. 

Stephens 

Zlon 

Roncalio 

Stokes 
NAYS— 127 

Zwach 

Abernethy 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Pike 

Abzug 

Gaydos 

Pirnle 

Addabbo 

Gialmo 

Rarick 

Anderson,  111. 

Goldwater 

Reld  111. 

Archer 

GooQling 

Reuss 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Rhodes 

A.shley 

Grover 

Rublscn.  N.Y. 

Baker 

Gubser 

Rodlno 

Bell 

Gude 

Roe 

Betts 

Haley 

Rogers 

Blaggi 

Hall 

Rosenthal 

Bingham 

Halpern 

Rousselot 

Blackburn 

Hanley 

St  Germain 

Broomfleld 

Harvey 

Say  lor 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Scheuer 

Burke,  Fla. 

Helstoski 

Schmltz 

Byron 

Hosmer 

Schneebell 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hunt 

Scott 

Chappell 

Jacobs 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Clausen, 

Keating 

Spence 

DonH. 

Keith 

Stanton. 

Clawson.  Del 

Kemp 

J.  William 

Collier 

Koch 

Steele 

Conable 

lAndgrebe 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Conte 

Lent 

Talcott 

Conyers 

Lloyd 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cotter 

Long.  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Coughlin 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlin 

Crane 

McClory 

Vanlk 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McEwen 

Veysey 

Delaney 

McKevltt 

Vigorlto 

Dennis 

McKinney 

Waldle 

Derwlnakl 

Mailliard 

Ware 

Devine 

Martin 

Whalley 

Drlnan 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Dulskl 

MinlEh 

Williams 

duPont 

Minshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dwyer 

Monagan 

Wolff 

Erlenborn 

Mosher 

Wydler 

Fish 

PeUy 

Wylle 

Freilnghuysen 

Pettis 

Yatron 

Frenzel 

Peyser 

Young.  Fla. 

NOT  VOTINC3— 36 

Alexander 

Fraser 

Myers 

Annunzlo 

Gallagher 

Puclnskl 

Barrett 

Gray 

Rangel 

Celler 

Green,  Pa. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Clay 

Hanna 

Roberts 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hawkins 

Rostenkowskl 

Corbett 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Roy 

Delliims 

Long,  La. 

Seiberling 

Dent 

McCuUoch 

Slack 

Dlggs 

Macdonald, 

Terry 

Dom 

Mass. 

Wilson. 

Dowdy 

Mann 

Charles  H. 

Edwards,  La. 

Mink 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  ISi.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ag&lnat. 

Mr.  Alexander  for,  with  Mr.  Mann  against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 


Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Terry. 
Mr.  Edwards   of  Louisiana   with  Mr.   Mc- 
CtUloch. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Dell  urns. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Rangel  with  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Roy. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Messrs.  CAREY  and  ASHLEY  clianged 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  en 
the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  339,  I  call  up  from  the 
Speaker's  table  for  immediate  considera- 
tion the  bill  (S.  70)  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  provide  an  additional  source  of  financ- 
ing for  the  rural  telephone  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

MOTION    OnXRED     BY     MR.     POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PoAOE  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  70  and  to  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7,  as  i^ssed, 
as  follows: 

That  It  is  heireby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  growing  capital 
needs  of  the  runil  telephone  systems  require 
the  establishment  of  a  rural  telephone  bank 
which  will  furnish  an  asstired  and  viable 
source  of  supplementary  financing  with  the 
objective  that  said  bank  will  become  an 
entirely  privately  owned,  operated,  and  fi- 
nanced corporation.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that  many  rural  telephone  systems  re- 
quire financing  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions provided  In  title  II  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended.  In  order 
to  effectuate  this  policy,  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
921-924) ,  Is  amended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  two  new  titles : 

"TITLE  in 

"Sec.  301.  Rukal  Teixphone  Account. — 
(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  an  account,  to  be 
known  as  the  rtiral  telephone  account,  con- 
sisting of — 

"(1)  all  notes,  bonds,  obligations,  and 
property  delivered  or  assigned  to  the  Admin- 
istrator purstumt  to  loans  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  under  section  201  of  this  Act, 
including  notes,  bonds,  obligations,  and 
property  held  in  trust  by  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  which  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  be  ajssets  of  the  rural 
telephone  account; 

"(2)  undisbursed  balances  of  telephone 
loans  made  under  section  201,  wlilch,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  be  assets  of  the  rural  telephone 
account: 

"(3)  all  collections  of  principal  and  In- 
terest received  on  and  after  July  1,  1970,  cm 
notes,  bonds,  judgments,  or  other  obligations 
made  or  held  under  title  n  of  this  Act,  which 
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shall  be  paid  Into  and  be  assets  of  the  rural 
telephone  account; 

"(4)  all  appropriations  for  telephone  loans 
made  under  the  authority  of  section  3  of 
this  Act  and  funds  obtained  in  accordance 
therewith  and  the  unexpended  balances  of 
any  funds  available  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  for  telephone  loans  under  section 
201  of  this  Act,  Including  any  funds  made 
available  for  telephone  loans  under  the  item 
'Rural  Electrification  Administration,'  In  the 
Department  of  Agrlcvilture  Appropriation 
Acts  current  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  and  said  appropriations,  balances, 
and  funds  shall  be  assets  of  the  rural  tele- 
phone account:  and 

"(5)  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  acquired  by  invest- 
ment of  the  rural  telephone  account  pur- 
suant to  section  302(b)  (3)  of  this  title,  and 
moneys  received  from  said  bank  upon  re- 
tirement of  said  shares  of  stock  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  this  Act, 
which  said  shares  and  moneys  shall  be  assets 
of  the  rural  telephone  account. 

"See.  302.  LiABiLrms  and  Uses  of  Ac- 
coTTNT. — (a)  The  notes  of  the  Administrator 
Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
obtain  funds  for  loans  under  section  201  of 
this  Act,  and  all  other  liabilities  against  the 
appropriations  or  assets  in  the  rural  tele- 
phone account  In  connection  with  telephone 
loan  operations  shall  be  liabilities  of  the 
rural  telephone  account,  and  all  other  obli- 
gations against  such  appropriations  or  eissets 
arising  out  of  telephone  loan  operations  shall 
be  obligations  of  the  rural  telephone  account. 

"(b)  The  assets  of  the  rural  telephone  ac- 
count shall  be  available  for  the  following 
purposes ; 

"  ( 1 )  loans  under  section  201  of  this  Act  and 
for  advances  In  connection  therewith,  except 
that  no  such  loans  shall  be  made  In  any 
year  in  excess  of  the  amounts  previously 
authorized  therefor  In  appropriation  Acts 
for  such  year  or  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act;  the  amounts  so  authorized 
for  loans  and  advances  shall  remain  available 
until  expended; 

"(2)  payment  of  interest  as  It  accrues  on 
loans  to  the  Administrator  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  telephone  purposes  pur- 
suant to  section  3  (a)  of  this  Act; 

"  (3)  Investment  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  In  accordance  with 
section  406(a)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
such  Investment  shall  be  deemed  paid  in 
capital  of  the  said  bank  notwithstanding  that 
funds  representing  the  proceeds  from  the 
purchase  of  such  stock  shall  remain  In  the 
rural  telephone  account  until  required  for 
actual  disbursement  in  cash  by  the  said 
bank;  and 

•'(4)  payment  of  principal  when  due  on 
loans  to  the  Administrator  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  telephone  purposes 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  303.  Deposit  op  Account  Moneys. — 
Moneys  in  the  rural  telephone  account  shall 
remain   on  deposit   in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  until  disbursed. 
"TITLE  IV 

"Sec.  401.  Establishment.  Oenebal  Pur- 
poses, AND  Status  of  the  Telephone 
Bank. — (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  (hereinafter  called  the  tele- 
phone bank). 

"(b)  The  general  purjxsses  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  be  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  supplemental  funds  to  the  extent  feasible 
from  non-Federal  sources,  to  utilize  said 
funds  In  the  making  of  loans  under  section 
408  of  this  title,  and  to  conduct  its  ojjera- 
tlons  to  the  extent  practicable  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

"(c)  The  telephone  bank  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Juris- 
diction and  venue,  be  deemed  a  citizen  and 


resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
telephone  bank  Is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments to  State,  territorla'.,  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  Ueu  of  property  taxes  upon  real 
property  and  tangible  personal  property 
which  was  subject  to  State,  territorial,  and 
local  taxation  before  acquisition  by  the  tele- 
phone bank.  Such  payment  may  be  in  the 
amounts,  at  the  times,  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  telephone  bank  deems  appropriate 
but  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  guided  by 
the  policy  of  making  payments  not  in  excess 
of  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  payable 
upon  such  property  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  acquired. 

"Sec.  402.  General  Powers. — To  carry  out 
the  specific  powers  herein  authorized,  the 
telephone  bank  shall  have  power  to  (a) 
adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  (b) 
sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name;  (c) 
make  contracts,  leases,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  enter  into  other  transactions  as 
may  be  necessary  m  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate;  (d)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  man- 
ner, hold,  maintain,  use,  and  dispose  of 
property:  Provided,  That  the  telephone  bank 
may  only  acquire  property  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  Its  banking  operations  or  pledged 
or  mortgaged  to  secure  loans  made  hereunder 
or  in  temporary  operation  or  maintenance 
thereof:  Provided  further.  That  any  such 
pledged  or  mortgaged  property  so  acquired 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  promptly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  prudent  liquidation  practices, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  five  years  after 
such  acquisition:  (e)  accept  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services  or  of  property  in  aid  of 
any  of  the  purposes  herein  authorized;  (f) 
appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  agents,  and 
employees,  vest  them  with  such  powers  and 
duties,  fix  and  pay  such  compensation  to 
them  for  their  services  as  the  telephone  bank 
may  determine;  (g)  determine  the  character 
of  and  the  necessity  for  its  obligations  and 
expenditures,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid;  (h) 
execute.  In  accordance  with  its  bylaws,  all 
Instruments  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
exercise  of  any  of  its  powers;  (1)  collect  or 
compromise  all  obligations  assigned  to  or 
held  by  it  and  all  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to  it  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  such  obligations  until  such  time  as 
such  obligation  may  be  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  suit  or  collection;  and 
(J)  exercise  all  such  other  powers  as  shall 
be  necessary  or  incidental  to  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  403.  Special  PRO\^sIONs  Governing 
Telephone  Bank  as  an  Agency  of  the 
United  St.ates  Until  Conversion  of  Owner- 
ship, Control,  and  Operation. — Until  the 
ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  the 
telephone  bank  is  converted  as  provided  In 
section  410(a)  of  this  title  and  not  there- 
after— 

"(a)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called 
the  Secretary-)  :  Provided,  hoxever.  That  the 
telephone  bank  sh.all  at  no  time  be  entitled 
to  transmission  of  its  mail  free  of  postage, 
nor  shall  it  have  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bank- 
rupt, insolvent,  and  decedents'  estates; 

"(b)  in  order  to  perform  its  responsibili- 
ties under  this  title,  the  telenhone  bank  may 
partially  or  Jointly  utilize  the  facilities  and 
the  services  of  employees  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  or  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
without  cost  to  the  telephone  bank  and  with- 
out charge  to  administrative  expenses  re- 
coverable by  the  telephone  bank  under  sec- 
tion 408(b|(3)  of  this  title,  but  the  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Telephone  Banlc  Board  who  are  not  Federal 
officers  or  employees,  and  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees  engaged   solely   on   telephone   bank 


activities,  and  procurement  for  the  telephone 
bank,  shall  be  administrative  expenses  recov- 
erable under  said  subsection; 

"(c)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C  868),  all 
telephone  debentures  l.ssued  by  the  telephone 
bank  shall  be  issued  at  such  times,  bear  in- 
terest at  such  rates,  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  have  t>een  or  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

"(d)  the  telephone  bank  may  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  clnssification  laws 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  telephone  bank 
as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

"(e)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  517.  .519,  and 
2679  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

•Sec.  404.  Governor. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  410,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
shall  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  telephone  bank  ( herein  called  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank).  Except  as  to 
matters  specifically  reserved  to  the  Telephone 
Bank  Board  in  this  title,  the  Governor  of 
the  telephone  bank  shall  exercise  and  per- 
form all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
telephone  bank. 

"Sec.  405.  Board  of  Directors. — (a)  The 
management  of  the  telephone  bank,  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  directors  (herein  called 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board)  consisting  of 
thirteen  members. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall  be  members  of  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board.  Five  other  members  of  the  Telephone 
Bank  Board  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  but  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  two  of  whom  shall  be  from 
the  general  public  and  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Administrator  and  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration shall  serve  as  members  without 
additional  compensation. 

"(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  appoint  six  additional 
members  of  the  initial  Telephone  Bank 
Board  to  be  selected  from  the  directors,  man- 
agers, and  employees  of  any  entitles  eligible 
to  borrow  from  the  telephone  bank  and  of 
organizations  controlled  by  such  entities, 
with  due  regard  to  fair  representation  of  the 
rural  telephone  systems  of  the  Nation.  The 
six  members  thus  appointed  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  shall  have  been  duly  elected 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  Within  twelve  months  following  the 
appointment  of  the  six  members  of  the  Ini- 
tial Board  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  the 
Governor  of  the  telephone  bank  shall  call  a 
meeting  of  all  entities  then  eligible  to  bor- 
row from  the  telephone  bank  and  organiza- 
tions controlled  by  such  entities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  members  of  the  Telephone 
Bank  Bo.^rd.  Each  such  entity  and  organiza- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  notice  of  and  shall 
have  one  noncumulatlve  vote  at  said  meet- 
ing. Six  members  of  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board  shall  be  elected  for  a  two-year  term, 
three  from  among  the  directors,  managers, 
and  employees  of  cooperative-type  entitles 
eligible  to  vote  and  organizations  controlled 
by  such  entitles,  and  three  from  among  the 
managers,  directors,  and  employees  of  com- 
mercial-type entitles  eligible  to  vote  and 
orn;anizations  controlled  by  such  entitles. 
These  six  members  shall  be  elected  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  entitles  and  organizations 
eligible  to  vote  and  such  entities  and  orga- 
nizations may  vote  by  proxy. 
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"(e)  Thereafter,  in  accordance  with  the 
bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank,  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  be 
elected  by  holders  of  class  B  and  class  C 
stock,  three  from  among  the  directors,  man- 
.agers.  and  employees  of  cooperative-type 
entitles  and  organizations  controlled  by  such 
entities  holding  class  B  or  class  C  stock, 
and  three  from  among  the  directors,  manag- 
ers, and  employees  of  oommerclal-type  en- 
titles and  organlzatlonfl  controlled  by  such 
entities  holding  class  B  or  class  C  stock.These 
six  members  shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote 
of  the  entitles  and  orgnnlBatlons  eligible  to 
vote  and  such  entitles  and  organizations  may 
vote  by  proxy. 

"(f)  Any  Telephone  Bank  Board  member 
may  continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected  until  his 
successor  has  been  elected  and  has  qualified. 
Telephone  Bank  Board  members  designated 
from  the  general  public,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  or  appointed  or  elected  pursuant 
to  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  shall  re- 
ceive $100  for  each  day  or  part  thereof,  not 
to  exceea  cne  nundred  days  per  year  for  the 
first  three  years  after  enactment  of  this  title 
and  not  to  exceed  fifty  days  per  year  there- 
after, spent  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  in  such  manner  and  subject 
to  such  limitations  as  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board  may  prescribe. 

"(g)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with  law, 
regulating  the  manner  in  which  the  tele- 
phone bank's  business  shall  be  conducted, 
its  directors  and  officers  elected,  its  stock 
issued,  held,  and  disposed  of,  its  property 
transferred,  its  bylaws  amended,  and  the 
powers  and  privileges  granted  to  It  by  law 
exercised  and  enjoyed. 

"(h)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  meet 
at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  fix  and 
determine,  but  shall  hold  at  least  four  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings  a  year,  and  special 
meetings  may  be  held  on  call  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone 
bank. 

"(1)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title  I  and  any  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  effectuation  of  the  poli- 
cies of  title  IV,  including  recommendations 
for  legislation. 

"Sec.  406.  Capitalization. —  (a)  The  tele- 
phone bank's  capital  shall  consist  of  capital 
subscribed  by  the  United  States,  by  borrow- 
ers from  the  telephone  bank,  by  corporations 
and  public  l>odies  eligible  to  become  borrow- 
ers from  the  telephone  bank,  and  by  orga- 
nizations controlled  by  such  borrowers, 
corporations,  and  pubUc  bodies.  Beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  United  States  shall  fur- 
nish capital  for  the  purchase  of  class  A 
stock  and  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  net  collection  procee(is 
in  the  rural  telephone  account  created  under 
title  III  of  this  Act  such  amounts,  not  to 
exceed  $30,000,000  annually,  for  such  pur- 
chasee  until  such  class  A  stock  shall  equal 
$300,000,000:  Provided.  That  on  or  before 
July  1,  1975  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  capitalization  of 
the  telephone  bank  by  the  United  States 
with  appropriate  recommendations.  As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  'net  collection  pro- 
ceeds' shall  be  deemed  to  mean  payments 
from  and  after  July  1,  1970.  of  principal  and 
interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  under  section  201  of  this  Act,  less  an 
amount  representing  Interest  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  loans  to  the 
Administrator  for  telephone  purposes  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  capital  stock  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  consist  of  three  classes,  class  A, 
class  B.  and  class  C,  the  rights,  powers,  priv- 


ileges, and  preferences  of  the  separate  classes 
to  be  as  specified,  not  Inconsistent  with  law. 
In  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank.  Class 
B  and  class  C  stock  shall  be  voting  stock, 
but  no  holder  of  said  stock  shall  be  entitled 
to  more  than  one  vote,  nor  shall  class  B 
and  class  C  stockholders,  regardless  of  their 
number,  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  same  person,  group  of  persons,  Ann,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation,  be  entitled  in  any 
event  to  more  than  one  vote. 

"(c)  Class  A  stock  shall  be  Issued  only  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  capital  furnished  to 
the  telephone  bank  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a) ,  and  such  class  A  stock  shall  be  redeemed 
and  retired  by  the  telephone  bank  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  June  30,  1985,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
determines  that  such  retirement  vrill  Impair 
the  oi>eratlons  of  the  telephone  bank:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minimum  amount  of  class 
A  stock  that  shall  be  retired  each  year  after 
said  date  and  after  the  amount  of  class  A 
and  class  B  stock  issued  totals  $400,000,000, 
shall  equal  the  amoimt  of  class  B  stock  sold 
by  the  telephone  bank  during  such  year. 
Class  A  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  a  return, 
payable  from  Income,  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  amounts  of  said 
class  A  stock  actually  paid  Into  the  tele- 
phone bank.  Such  return  shall  be  cumulative 
and  shall  be  payable  annually  Into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

"(d)  Class  B  stock  shall  be  held  only  by 
recipients  of  loans  under  section  408  of  this 
Act.  Borrowers,  receiving  loan  funds  pursu- 
ant to  section  408(a)  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be 
required  to  invest  in  class  B  stock  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  loan  funds  so  pro- 
vided. No  dividends  shall  be  payable  on  class 
B  stock.  All  holders  of  class  B  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  patronage  refunds  in  class  B 
stock  under  terms  and  conditions  to  be  spec- 
ified in  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 
"(e)  Class  C  stock  shall  be  available  for 
purchase  and  shall  be  held  only  by  borrow- 
ers, or  by  corporations  and  public  bodies 
eligible  to  borrow  under  section  408  of  this 
Act,  or  by  organizations  controlled  by  such 
borrowers,  corporations  and  public  bodies, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  dividends  in  the 
manner  specified  in  the  bylaws  of  the  tele- 
phone bank.  Such  dividends  shall  be  pay- 
able only  from  income  and,  until  all  class  A 
stock  is  retired,  shall  not  exceed  the  current 
average  rate  payable  on  its  telephone  deben- 
tures. 

"(f)  If  a  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
public  body  is  not  authorized  under  the 
laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  It  is  or- 
ganized to  acquire  stock  of  the  telephone 
bank,  the  telephone  bank  shall,  in  lieu 
thereof,  permit  such  organization  to  pay 
into  a  special  fund  of  the  telephone  bank  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  stock  to  be 
purchased.  Each  reference  in  this  title  to 
capital  stock,  or  to  class  B,  or  class  C  stock, 
shall  Include  also  the  special  fund  equiv- 
alents of  such  stock,  and  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted under  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  In 
which  such  organization  is  organized,  a 
holder  of  special  fund  equivalents  of  class 
B,  or  class  C  stock  shall  have  the  same 
rights  and  status  as  a  holder  of  Class  B  or 
class  C  stock,  respectively.  The  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  telephone  bank  in  respect 
of  such  special  fund  equivalent  shall  be 
Identical  to  Its  rights  and  obligations  In 
respect  of  Class  B  or  Class  C  stock,  respec- 
tively. 

"(g)  After  payment  of  all  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  telephone  bank,  including  In- 
terest on  its  telephone  debentures,  setting 
aside  appropriate  funds  for  reserves  for 
losses,  and  making  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
and  returns  on  class  A  stock  as  provided  In 
section  406(c),  and  on  class  C  stock,  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  annually  set 
aside   the   remaining   earnings  of  the  tele- 


phone bank  for  patronage  refunds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 
"Sec.  407.  Borrowing  Power. — The  tele- 
phone bank  Is  authorized  to  obtain  funds 
through  the  public  or  private  sale  of  Ita 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  (herein  collectively 
called  telephone  debentures).  Telephone 
debentures  shall  be  Issued  at  such  times, 
bear  interest  at  such  rates,  and  contain 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  determine: 
Proindcd,  however.  That  the  amount  of  the 
telephone  debentures  which  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  eight  times  the 
paid-in  capital  and  retained  earnings  of 
the  telephone  bank.  The  telephone  bank 
shall  inser:  In  all  its  telephone  debentures 
appropriate  language  Indicating  that  such 
telephone  debentures,  together  with  Interest 
thereon,  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  and  do  not  constitute  a  debt  or  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  other  than 
the  telephone  bank.  Telephone  debentures 
shall  not  be  exempt,  either  as  to  principal 
or  interest,  from  any  taxation  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  United  States,  by  any 
territory,  dependency,  or  possession  thereof, 
or  by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority. 
Telephone  debenttires  shall  be  lawful  In- 
vestments and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds, 
the  investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall 
be  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the 
United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers  thereof. 

"Sec.  408.  Lending  Power. — (a)  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank  is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  telephone  bank  to  make 
loans,  in  conformance  with  policies  approved 
by  the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  to  corpora- 
tions and  public  bodies  which  have  received 
a  loan  or  loan  commitment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act,  (1)  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  under  the  same  limitations  for 
which  loans  may  be  made  under  section  201 
of  this  Act,  (2)  for  the  purposes  of  financing, 
or  refinancing,  the  construction.  Improve- 
ment, expansion,  acquisition,  and  operation 
of  telephone  lines,  facilities,  or  systemjs. 
In  order  to  Improve  the  efficiency,  effective- 
ness, or  financial  stability  of  borrowers  fi- 
nanced under  sections  201  and  408  of  this 
Act,  and  (3)  for  the  purchase  of  class  B 
stock  required  to  be  purchased  under  sec- 
tion 406(d)  of  this  Act  but  not  for  the 
purchase  of  class  C  stock,  subject,  as  to  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  (2)  hereof,  to  the 
following  provisos:  That  In  the  case  of  any 
such  loan  for  the  acquisition  of  telephone 
lines,  facilities,  or  systems,  the  acquisition 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the  loca- 
tion and  character  thereof  shall  be  such  as 
to  Improve  the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  fi- 
nancial stability  of  the  telephone  system 
of  the  borrower,  and  in  respect  of  exchange 
facilities  for  local  services,  the  size  of  each 
acquisition  shall  be  not  greater  than  the 
borrower's  existing  system  at  the  time  It 
receives  its  first  loan  from  the  telephone 
bank,  taking  into  account  the  number  of 
subscribers  served,  miles  of  line,  and  plant 
investment. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Governor 
of  the  telephone  bank  shall  determine,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  following  restrictions: 

"(1)  All  loans  made  hereunder  shall  be 
fully  amortized  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
fifty  years. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  all  loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  facilities  for  telephone  systems  with 
an  average  subscriber  density  of  three  or 
fewer  per  mile  shall  be  made  under  section 
201  of  this  Act;  but  this  provision  shall  not 
preclude  the  making  of  such  loans  from  the 
telephone  bank  at  the  election  of  the  bor- 
rower. 

" (3 )  Intermediate  loans  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  (1)  a  rate  determined  by 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  cvirrent  average  market 
yield,  during  the  month  of  May  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  loans  are  made, 
on  outstanding  nvarketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities of  such  loans,  or  (11)  4  per  centum 
per  annum,  whichever  Is  lower.  All  other 
loans  made  hereunder  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  which  shall  reflect  the  average  coet 
of  moneys  to  the  telephone  bank,  including 
(a)  Interest  on  its  debentures,  and  (b)  the 
return  on  funds  provided  by  the  United 
States  for  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock  pur- 
suant to  section  406(a)  of  this  Act,  and  (c) 
administrative  expenses,  and  (d)  reserves, 
and  (e)  estimated  losses  of  the  telephone 
t>ank.  Intermediate  loans  shall  not  be  made 
to  a  borrower  which  Is  determined  by  the 
Governor  of  the  telephone  bank,  under 
standards  to  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  be  capable  of  both  paying  the  Inter- 
est rate  applicable  hereunder  to  loans  other 
than  Intermediate  loans  and  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  Federal  rural  telephone  loan 
program.  The  authority  to  make  Intermediate 
loans  hereunder  shall  terminate  on  June  30. 
1985.  or  such  earlier  date  as  conversion  takes 
place  under  section  410(a)  :  Provided,  That 
on  or  before  July  1.  1976.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  President  for  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of  the  In- 
termediate loan  program  with  recommenda- 
tions concerning  Its  continuation  thereafter. 

"(4)  Loans  shall  not  be  made  unless  the 
Governor  of  the  telephone  bank  finds  and 
certifies  that  In  his  judgment  the  security 
therefor  is  reasonably  adequate  and  such 
loan  will  be  repaid  within  the  time  agreed. 

"(5)  No  loan  shall  be  made  In  any  State 
which  now  has  or  may  hereafter  have  a 
State  regulatory  body  having  authority  to 
regulate  telephone  service  and  to  require  cer- 
tificates of  convenience  and  necessity  to  the 
applicant  unless  such  certificate  from  such 
agency  is  first  obtained.  In  a  State  In  which 
there  Is  no  such  agency  or  regulatory  body 
legally  authorized  to  Issue  such  certificates 
to  the  applicant,  no  loan  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  unless  the  Governor  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  determine  (and  set  forth 
his  reasons  therefor  In  writing)  that  no  du- 
plication of  lines,  facilities,  or  systems,  pro- 
viding reasonably  adequate  services  will  re- 
sult therefrom. 

"(6)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'telephone  service"  shall  have  the  meaning 
prescribed  for  this  term  In  section  203(a)  of 
this  Act,  and  the  term  'telephone  lines,  fa- 
cilities, or  systems'  shall  mean  lines,  facili- 
ties, or  systems  used  In  the  rendition  of  such 
telephone  service. 

"(7)  No  portion  of  any  loan  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  to  finance  any 
political  activities  prohibited  under  sections 
600,  601,  610.  611,  and  612  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  prior  to  the  making  of  any 
loan  the  borrovrtng  entity  shall  agree  in  writ- 
ing not  to  engage  In  any  such  prohibited 
political  activities  during  the  term  of  such 
loan.  If  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  finds  a 
violation  of  this  provision  to  have  occurred. 
It  shall  so  notify  such  borrower  In  writing 
and  thirty  days  thereafter  such  loan  shall 
become  due  and  payable  In  full. 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  (1)  no  borrower  of  funds  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act  shall,  without  approval 
of  the  Administrator,  sell  or  dispose  of  its 
property,  rights,  controlling  Interest,  or 
franchise  until  all  Indebtedness,  Including 
all  Interest  and  charges,  to  the  R\iral  Elec- 
trification Administration  shall  have  been 
repaid,  and  (11)  no  borrower  of  funds  under 
section  408  of  this  Act  shall,  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  sell  or 
dispose  of  its  property,  rights,  controlling  in- 
terest, or  franchise  until  all  Indebtedness,  In- 
cluding all  Interest  and  charges,  to  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  have  been  repaid. 


"(c)  The  Governor  of  the  telephone  bank 
Is  authorized  under  the  rules  established 
by  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  to  adjust,  on 
an  amortized  basis,  the  schedule  of  pay- 
ments of  interest  or  principal  of  loans  made 
under  this  section  upon  his  determination 
that  with  such  readjustment  there  is  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment:  Provided 
hotcever,  That  no  adjustment  shall  extend 
the  period  of  such  loans  beyond  fifty  years. 

"Sec.  409.  Telephone  Bank  Reckepts. — 
Any  receipts  from  the  activities  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  be  available  for  all  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  of  the  telephone 
bank. 

"Sec.  410.  Conversion  or  Ownership. 
Control  and  Operation  op  Telephone 
Bank — (a)  Whenever  after  retirement  of 
class  A  stock  Issued  to  the  United  States  has 
begim  pursuant  to  section  406(c)  of  this 
title,  the  total  amount  in  stated  value  of  class 
B  and  class  C  stock  outstanding  equals  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  amount  in  stated  value 
of  class  A,  class  B,  and  class  C  stock  out- 
standing, as  determined  by  the  Secretary — 

"  ( 1 )  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bcmk  granted  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  by  this  title  rv  shall  vest  in 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  and  may  be  exer- 
cised and  performed  through  the  Governor 
of  the  telephone  bank,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board,  and  through  such 
other  employees  as  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board  shall  designate; 

"(2)  the  five  members  of  the  Telephone 
Bank  Board  designated  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  section  405(b)  shall  cease  to 
be  members,  and  the  number  of  Board  mem- 
bers shall  be  accca-dlngly  reduced  to  eight 
unless  other  provision  Is  thereafter  made  In 
the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank: 

"(3)  the  telephone  bank  shall  cease  to  be 
an  agency  of  the  United  States,  but  shall 
continue  In  existence  In  perpetuity  as  an  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  Stat«8  and  as  a 
banking  corporation  with  all  the  powers  and 
limitations  conferred  or  Imposed  by  this  title 
rv  except  such  as  shall  have  lapsed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  When  all  class  A  stock  has  been  fully 
redeemed  and  retired,  loans  made  by  the 
telephone  bank  shall  not  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  prescribed  In  the 
provisos  to  section  408(a)  (2). 

"(c)  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  review 
the  continued  operations  of  the  telephone 
bank  after  all  class  A  stock  has  been  fully 
redeemed  and  retired. 

"Sec.  411.  Liquidation  ob  Dissolittion  or 
THE  Telephone  Bank. — In  the  case  of  li- 
quidation or  dissolution  of  the  telephone 
bank,  after  the  payment  or  retirement,  as  the 
case  may  be.  first,  of  all  liabilities;  second,  of 
all  class  A  stock  at  par;  third,  of  all  class  B 
stock  at  par;  fourth,  of  all  class  C  stock  at 
par;  then  any  surpluses  and  contingency 
reserves  existing  on  the  effective  date  of  li- 
quidation or  dissolution  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  class  A 
and  class  B  stock  Issued  and  outstanding  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  such  liquidation  or 
dissolution,  pro  rata,  and  any  remaining 
surplus  and  contingency  reserves  shall  be 
distributed  to  those  entitles  to  which  they 
are  allocated  on  the  books  of  the  bank  at 
the  time  of  the  liquidation  or  dissolution. 

"Sec.  412.  Borrower  Net  Worth — Except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  section 
408,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  a  loan  shall  not  be  made  under  section 
201  of  this  Act  to  any  borrower  which  during 
the  Immediately  preceding  year  had  a  net 
worth  in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  Its  as- 
sets unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
borrower  cannot  obtain  such  a  loan  from 
the  telephone  bank  or  from  other  reliable 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest  and 
terms  and  conditions." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the    Rural    Electrification    Act    of    1936,   as 


amended,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "rural 
electrification"  immediately  following  the 
words  "Interest  on"  In  both  places  where  it 
appears  In  said  subsection  and  by  Inserting 
the  words  "for  rural  electrification  purposes" 
after  the  words  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury" 
the  second  time  they  app>ear  in  said  sub- 
section. 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  la  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  to  public  bodies  now  providing  a 
telephone  service  In  rural  areas".  Immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "areas"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  also  Immediately  after  the  word 
"areas"  in  the  first  proviso  of  the  second 
sentence. 

Sec.  4.  SecUom  201  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  856).  Is  amended  by  striking  "and" 
immediately  before  "(5) "  and  by  Inserting  ", 
and  (6)  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank"  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end. 

Sec  5.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  303  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act.  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  868).  is  amended  by  Inserting  "the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank",  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  words  "shall  not  be  applicable  to". 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this   Act  Is   expressely   reserved. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  en- 
actment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  parsed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (Hil.  7)  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

appointment  or  conferees 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  insist  on 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  70)  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrincation  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional source  of  financing  for  the  rural 
telephone  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

POAGE,     STTJBBLEFIELD.     PURCELL,     FOLEY, 

Belcher.  Teagtie  of  California,  and 
Wampler. 


GElSfERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  wa.^  no  objection. 


FILING  OF  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 
FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  submit  three 
privileged  reports  for  printing  under  the 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  title  of  the  first  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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House  Resolution  28  (Rept.  No.  92-64) 
providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  title  of  the  next  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  288  (Rept.  No.  92-66) 
to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Investigation  and  study  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  109,  92d  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cle^k  will  report 
the  title  of  the  next  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

House  Resolution  282  (Rept.  No.  92-65) 
provided  pay  comparability  adjustments  for 
certain  House  employees  whose  pay  rates  are 
specifically  fixed  by  House  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolutions  will  be 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 

RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  304  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  304 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  Investigations 
with  respect  to  matters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  resolution  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  either  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  the  House  Is  In  ses- 
Bion.  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  and  take  such  other  ac- 
tions as  are  authorized  under  rule  XI(8)  (d) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
relating  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  section  190d  of  title  2.  United  Stat€s 
Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence  In 
any  country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section 
502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved 
October  7.  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
an  amount  for  transportation  in  excess  of 
actual  transportation  costs;  and  (3)  no  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  he  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of 
said  committee  or  its  employees  In  any  coun- 


try where  counterpart  funds  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if 
such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  the  agency.  Amounts  of  per  diem 
shall  not  be  furnished  for  a  period  of  time 
in  any  country  If  p)€r  diem  has  been  fur- 
nished for  the  same  period  of  time  in  any 
other  country,  Irrespective  of  differences  in 
time  zones.  All  such  individual  reports  shall 
be  filed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  shall  be  open 
to  public  Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

That,  effective  January  3.  1971,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  full  and  complete  studies  and  In- 
vestigations and  make  Inquiries  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  In  clause  8  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
Investigations  and  studies,  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  Is  meeting,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
or  any  member  designated  by  him,  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  employees  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  committee's  authority,  as 
set  forth  in  this  resolution,  to  travel  outside 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  any  other 
condition  that  may  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  by  members  and  employees 
of  the  committee,  the  following  conditions 
shall  apply  with  resjject  to  their  use  of  such 
currencies: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  local  currencies  for  transportation  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No   appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 


pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its 
employees  In  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection 

(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  in  any  other  country.  Ir- 
respective of  differences  In  time  zones. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  printing  error 
in  the  committee  amendment  to  House 
Resolution  304  which  should  be  corrected. 

Delete  the  quotation  marks  at  the 
beginning  of  each  paragraph  on  pages  3, 
4,  and  5  of  the  resolution  and  the  quota- 
tion marks  at  the  end  of  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  5. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
error  be  corrected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  investigative  normal  resolution  for 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  amendment  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  made  this  one  conform  to  all  those 
previously  passed  for  the  other  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  nothing  un- 
usual about  this  resolution  nor  do  I  know 
of  any  controversy  or  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  have  no  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  AlWOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  explain  my  position  on  the  rural  tele- 
phone bUl.  I  was  absent  on  account  of 
oflacial  business  in  another  part  of  the 
building.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 
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WE  MUST  CONTINUE  FUNDING  OF 
OUR  SUMMER  PARK  AND  RECRE- 
ATION PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  now,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  fragmented  Federal  ap- 
proach to  the  funding  of  our  cities'  sum- 
mer park  and  recreation  programs — All 
too  often,  aid  at  the  Federal  level  has 
come  only  in  response  to  potential  vola- 
tile situations.  I  am  referring  to  the 
"long,  hot  summer"  syndrome. 

I  place  the  blame  for  this  standard 
reactionary  policy  on  no  particular  ad- 
ministration or  Congress.  I  am  person- 
ally of  the  opinion  that  if  we  are  ever  go- 
ing to  accomplish  anything  worth  while 
in  this  most  important  area,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  in  some  way,  rec- 
oncile its  different  strategies  and  agree 
upon  a  singular  approach  that  will  per- 
fect the  local  park  and  summer  recrea- 
tion planning  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
as  the  resiilt  of  the  present  administra- 
tion's plans,  or  should  I  say  lack  of 
plans,  for  assistance  to  some  of  the  ma- 
jor federally  supported  summer  youth 
programs,  we  presently  face  the  distinct 
possibility  that  we  will  once  again  this 
summer,  have  to  rely  on  these  often  in- 
adequate crash  programs.  For,  according 
to  widely  publicized  reports,  the  admin- 
istration, at  this  time,  has  no  plans  to 
repeat  either  the  recreation  support 
program,  or  the  summer  transportation 
program.  It  is  also  reported  that  the 
administration  plans  severe  cutbacks  in 
the  ^successful  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  drafted  a  letter 
to  the  President  in  which  I  urge  him  to 
continue  these  necessary  programs  and 
to  restore  these  vital  funds. 

By  this  time,  each  of  my  colleagues 
should  have  received  a  copy  of  this  pro- 
posed letter  which  is  essentially  the  same 
letter  that  himdreds  of  local  recreation 
officials  have  sent  to  Washington  in  the 
last  month.  I  hope  that  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  as  possible  will  join  me  in 
signing  this  letter  which  I  will  send  to 
the  President  in  a  week's  time. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  Hotise, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Pe«side2«t:  In  recent  summers, 
the  Federal  government  has  greatly  assisted 
the  youth  of  America  by  providing  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  work  opportunities 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  as 
well  as  providing  funds  for  Inner-clty  recrea- 
tional and  transportation  programs.  This  as- 
sistance has  been  exceptionally  helpful  to 
America's  cities  in  developing  sorely  needed 
employment,  educational,  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  our  nation's  disadvantaged 
youth. 

Thua,  we  are  deeply  distressed  by  reports 
of  severe  cut-backs  in  these  programs.  We 
understand  that  the  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  while  ostensibly  at  the  same 
poeltlon  level.  Is  actually  being  cut  back 
through  the  reduction  of  each  position's  du- 
ration from  10  to  8  weeks.  We  understand  as 


well  that  the  Administration  Is  not  planning 
to  repeat  either  Uie  Recreational  Support  or 
the  Transportation  Programs  at  all. 

In  the  strongest  possible  manner,  we  re- 
spectfuUy  urge  you  to  Increase  the  number 
of  summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  po- 
sitions to  630.000  nationally,  and  fund  them 
for  ten  32-hour  work  weeks.  We  also  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  use  the  powers  of  your 
office  to  Insure  the  repetition  of  both  the 
Recreation  Support  and  the  Transportation 
Assistance  Programs.  We  would  further  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  announce  these 
expanded  program  levels  as  soon  as  possible 
In  order  that  local  program  administrators 
might  carefully  plan  the  most  effective  use  of 
these  funds. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  ROSTENKOWSKI, 

Member  of  Congress. 


leader  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee my  good  friend  the  Honorable  John 
W.  Byrnes  who  shares  the  opposition  to 
revenue  sharing  and  committee  chair- 
man the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  MUST  BE 
CARRIED  OUT 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI)  for  the  very 
fine  statement  he  has  just  made. 

He  pointed  out  that  this  administra- 
tion is  cutting  down  the  Summer  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  program,  a  program  in 
which  we  take  boys  and  girls  from  the 
slums  and  ghetto  areas  and  give  them 
jobs  and  is  holding  up  funding  of  other 
vital  summer  recreation  programs. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ullnois  that  this  is  just 
another  illustration  of  the  hypocrisy  of 
this  administration.  This  program  and 
other  programs  amounting  to  billions  of 
dollars  that  have  been  appropriated  for 
by  the  Congress  are  not  being  imple- 
mented by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  he  is  putting  on 
a  fake  campaign  for  revenue-sharing 
using  big  advertisements  like  the  ones 
in  this  mornings'  newspapers.  He  is  call- 
ing in  the  mayors  holding  out  this  pap  to 
them  and  getting  them  all  excited,  when 
at  the  same  time  he  will  not  spend  about 
$10  billion  that  the  Congress  has  already 
appropriated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  believe  that  the  figure  is  $12 
billion. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  propound  a  constitutional  inquiry  to 
President  Richard  Nixon.  I  want  to  know 
under  what  authority  he  has  the  right 
not  to  spend  funds?  Under  the  Consti- 
tution we  raise  revenues  and  appropriate 
for  the  spending  of  revenues.  If  he  does 
not  want  to  spend  them,  he  can  veto  the 
bill  and  send  it  down  here  and  let  us  vote 
on  that  veto,  like  we  did  last  year  on  the 
.hospitals  legislation. 

Now  he  is  arrogating  to  himself  the 
right  to  take  over  the  spending  function. 
I  am  happy  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
is  confronting  him  with  this  violation  of 
our  Constitution  by  scheduling  hearings 
on  the  issue. 

Rather  than  wining  and  dining  hun- 
gry mayors  and  emplosing  Madison 
Avenue  advertising  techniques  he  might 
convince  his  own  leader  the  minority 


FUNDS   WITHHELD   SHOULD  BE 
RELEASED 

iMr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr.  Boggs)  have 
just  alluded  to  the  impomidment.  freez- 
ing, and  withholding  of  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  Congress. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
me  and  the  people  of  the  country. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
challenges  faced  by  the  92d  Congress. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  by  what  au- 
thority— what  legal  authority — does  the 
executive  branch  withhold  and  impound 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  The 
answers  from  the  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  have  been  unsatisfactory 
and  unresponsive. 

There  is  no  legal  authority  to  withhold 
and  impomid  funds  in  the  amount  of  $8 
billion — or  $10  billion,  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  is  excessive 
and  unreasonable  and  unwarranted. 

The  newly  organized  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  assumed  powers  in 
the  withholding,  freezing,  and  impound- 
ing of  funds  that,  if  left  unchecked,  can 
effect  a  shift  in  the  essential  balance  of 
power  between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive. 

If  this  arbitrary  and  capricious  exer- 
cise of  power  is  not  stopped,  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget  can  set  pre- 
cedents that  could  inhibit  the  powers  of 
Congress  permanently  and  in  large  meas- 
ure negate  the  appropriations  process 
and  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by 
their  elected  representatives. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  funds  withheld 
are  in  the  military  budget,  and  perhaps 
in  freezing  some  of  these  funds  there  is 
justified  logic  because  of  changes  in 
military  conditions. 

However,  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  the  freezing,  withholding,  and  im- 
pounding of  funds  for  the  vital  programs 
for  our  cities  and  our  people,  especially 
as  we  are  now  proposing  full  employment. 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
arbitrary  withholding  of  funds  for  aU 
public  works  projects  initiated  by  the 
Congress. 

In  the  two  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees on  which  I  serve.  I  have  seen  the 
impact  of  this  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  exer- 
cised. 

In  the  appropriations  bill  last  year  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  a  total  of  $1,325  mil- 
lion has  been  withheld  for  important 
programs  for  our  cities — $200  million  for 
urban  renewal  program,  $200  million  for 
water  and  sewer  grants,  $727  miUion  for 
Model  Cities  program,  and  $193  million 
withheld  for  public  housing  programs. 
In  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
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Appropriations,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et has  impounded  and  withheld  funds 
totaling  $91,700,000  for  145  public  works 
projects  for  the  Nation — all  fimded  last 
year  by  the  Coagre.'-s. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  funds  for  all 
projects  initialed  by  the  Congress  last 
year  were  frozen.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  attempted  to  s;op  the  work 
of  the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the 
Congress. 

Funds  for  a  few  administration  budg- 
eted projects  included  in  the  impound- 
ment have  been  relea.'^ed — but  none  of 
the  priority  projects  initiated  by  Con- 
gress have  been  released. 

This  situation  exists  despite  the  fact 
that  the  budget  for  public  works  projects 
was  cut  and  reduced  by  some  $26  million 
by  the  Congress  below  the  President's 
recommendations. 

There  may  have  been  justification  last 
year  on  the  basis  of  inflation. 

Then  I  withheld  comment  and  criti- 
cism. 

Now  the  administration  has  proposed 
a  full-employment  budget,  an  expan- 
sionary budget  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
and  I  ask  again,  how  are  we  going  to 
have  a  full  employment  budget  if  we  do 
not  release  funds  to  provide  jobs  and 
to  provide  employment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  what  legal  authority  existed 
for  impoimdment  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress.  He  said: 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  will  try  to  provide 
you  the  answer  for  the  record. 

He  has  not  provided  the  answer  yet. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  and 
I  have  had  no  response  to  my  request 
in  this  area.  There  is  involved  $10  to 
$20  billion  and  certainly  a  limited 
amoimt  can  be  attributed  to  inflation 
and  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  Congress 
passed  an  Anti-Deficiency  Act  which  pro- 
vides, in  substance,  that  the  departments 
should  not  spend  all  of  their  money  in 
one  quarter,  but  that  funds  appropriated 
could  be  adjusted  over  four  quarters.  We 
said,  "Don't  come  back  with  a  deficien- 
cy." Here  they  are  withholding  money 
in  an  excessive  amotmt,  and  I  challenge 
their  right  to  do  so  in  this  magnitude. 
This  is  excessive.  Some  of  these  fimds 
must  be  released. 


Mr.  Nixon  falls  to  po.nt  out  that  both  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  be  overpowered  to 
achieve  his  f^oal. 

In  stating  that  "lor  the  next  25  years  the 
Umted  States  Is  destined  to  play  this  super- 
power role  as  both  an  economic  and  a  nuclear 
giant"  In  order  to  build  a  "world  that  is 
relatively  peaceful."  Mr.  Nixon  not  only  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  al- 
ready on  the  brink  ot  bankruptcy  and  ex- 
haustion from  pursuing  this  policy.  As  relf- 
appolnted  arbiter  ot  world  politics  and  eco- 
noniics.  Mr.  Nixon  also  omits  any  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  United  Nations,  the  orga- 
nization duly  constituted  to  solve  interna- 
tional problems  peacefully. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
stUl  as  blindly  dedicated  as  he  was  when 
he  first  came  to  Congress  24  years  ago  to 
the  complete  extinction  of  Communism,  at 
whatever  cost  In  American  lives  and  sub- 
stance, and  that  he  will  not  end  but  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  widen  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

For  many  years,  as  a  capitalist  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  our  system,  I  have 
made  a  point  of  having  direct  and  constant 
contacts  with  the  statesmen,  scholars  and  In- 
dustrial leaders  of  all  of  the  Ckimmiuilst  na- 
tions, now  constituting  half  the  world's  popu- 
lation. It  is  utterly  Incomprehensible  that  the 
White  House,  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department,  far  from  seizing  obvious  opjxir- 
tunltles  for  accommodation  with  the  Com- 
munist world,  have  consistently  taken  active 
steps  to  stir  up  heightened  anger  and 
bitterness. 

At  this  moment  in  history,  unless  Mr. 
Nixon  voluntarUy  alters  his  headlong  course, 
or  the  Congress  exercises  its  constitutional 
right  to  cut  the  military  purse  strings,  it 
would  appear  that  "this  Is  probably  the  very 
last  war,"  to  use  Mr.  Nixon's  very  own  words, 
and  that  nuclear  Armageddon  must  Inevit- 
ably engulf  the  globe. 

Ctbits  Eaton. 
Cleveland,  March  11, 1971. 


C^RUS  EATON 


(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Cyras  Eaton,  the  eminent  Ohio  indus- 
trialist and  internationalist,  who  inci- 
dentally is  a  resident  of  my  home  county, 
has  made  some  cogent  points  about  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  recent  interview  with 
Times  correspondent  C.  L.  Sulzberger. 
The  text  of  the  Eaton  letter  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Max.  20,  1971] 
"Vest  Last  War" — On  Wat  to  Armageddon? 
To  the  EorroR : 

C.  L.  Sulzberger's  highly  Interesting  "This 
Is  probably  the  very  last  war"  Interview 
(March  10 j  iinderllnes  grave  basic  fallacies 
In  President  Nixon's  policies. 

In  Insisting  on  a  "non-Communist  Asia," 


TV  DOCUMENTARIES 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  had  the  opportimity  to  view  on 
the  CBS  channel  some  of  the  answers 
given  by  some  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
television  media.  It  was  almost  hilarious, 
if  it  was  not  so  sad.  They  were  trying  to 
rebut  some  of  the  charges  made  about 
the  lack  of  veracity  of  some  of  their  so- 
called  docimientaries. 

The  official  spokesman  was  either,  I  be- 
lieve, the  vice  president  or  the  executive 
director  of  CBS  and  he  said 

Oh,  no,  their  documentaries  were  pretty 
good  because  they  had  good  Intentions. 

Well,  Hitler  had  good  intentions  and 
Herr  Goebbels  was  a  good  propaganda 
minister  because  he  clothed  Hitler's  good 
intentions  with  a  lot  of  lies.  The  only  de- 
fense given  by  the  director  of  CBS  is  that 
their  intentions  are  good. 

But,  even  when  he  got  to  mention  the 
so-called  dociunentary  on  hunger,  he 
kind  of  swallowed  twice  said  he  henuned 
and  hawed  and  said.  "Well,  yes.  It  was 
not  a  bad  presentation  or  documentary. 
It  was  just  something  that  was  not 
proven.  The  baby  they  showed  dying  of 
starvation  had  not  died  of  starvation  at 
all,  they  learned  later."  So  he  says. 

We  brought  that  out  on  the  floor  of 


the  House  more  than  a  year  ago.  We 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  a  fal- 
sification and  that  the  whole  thing  was 
made  out  of  whole  cloth.  It  was  a  decep- 
tion and  a  fraud  perpetrated  on  the 
world.  But  CBS  is  not  retracting  sdl  this 
and  it  is  still  showing  what  is  called  a 
documentary  of  hvmger  in  America  to 
this  day,  without  correcting  one  iota, 
even  though  CBS  admits  to  its  mendac- 
ity. 


CBS  IS  CAUGHT  WITH  THE 
CHICKEN 

(Mr.  HI::BERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas  for  his  remarks,  which  I  did 
not  know  he  was  going  to  make  this 
morning.  I  am  proceeding  to  do  some- 
thing which  is  imusual  for  me.  and  that 
is  to  read  a  statement.  I  beUeve  the  ne- 
cessity for  accuracy  and  positiveness  de- 
mands that  I  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  to  happen  and  it 
did.  Last  night  CBS  was  caught  in  the 
chicken  coop  with  the  chicken  in  its 
hand.  Now  the  viewing  public  has  the 
goods  on  CBS. 

CBS  widely  advertised  it  would  re- 
broadcast  its  documentary,  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon,"  although  more  accu- 
rately, it  should  be  called  "The  Selling 
Out  of  the  Pentagon." 

It  also  annoimced  that  edited  remarks 
of  Vice  President  Agnew,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Mel  Laird,  and  myself  would  be 
televised  after  the  documentary,  and 
that  Richard  S.  Salant.  president  of  CBS 
News  would  follow  with  some  comments 
of  his  own. 

That  was  the  understatement  of  the 
year.  They  sure  did  edit  my  remarks  and 
now  I  have  got  them  with  the  evidence 
in  black  and  white. 

Obviously.  CBS  believes  in  the  Goeb- 
bels method  of  propaganda — if  a  lie  ia 
told  enough  times,  people  will  eventually 
begin  to  believe  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  if  you 
expose  a  lie  enough  and  tell  the  truth 
enough,  the  truth  will  catch  up  with 
the  lie. 

It  becomes  abimdantly  clear  that  CBS 
does  not  intend  to  give  any  other  side  of 
an  issue  a  fair  airing  of  its  views  except 
the  side  it  wants  to  have  heard. 

A  striking  example  of  the  network's 
perfidy  comes  in  the  editing  of  my 
remarks  where  they  totally  struck  out 
that  section  which  clearly  answered 
Mr.  Salant's  observations. 

CBS.  in  the  Goebbels  style,  replies  to 
the  charges  of  inaccuracies  with  more 
inacctiracies,  replies  to  the  charges  of 
misrepresentation  with  additional  mis- 
representation, replies  to  the  charges 
of  lack  of  objectivity  by  demonstrating 
objectivity  on  their  part  is  a  msrth. 

As  soon  as  I  have  the  transcript  from 
last  night's  presentation  following  the 
documentary,  I  will  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  so  they  can  see  for 
themselves. 

In  the  meantime,  CBS  has  a  bear  by 
the  tail  and  cannot  let  go. 
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FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL   ACTT 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  providing 
for  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

My  bill  increases  the  annual  appropri- 
ation for  administrative  and  enforce- 
ment grants  to  State  and  interstate  wa- 
ter pollution  control  agencies  10  million 
to  $30  million;  beginning  July  1.  1971, 
through  June  30,  1976. 

It  provides  that  85  percent  of  the  an- 
nual svxa.  appropriated  will  go  to  State 
water  pollution  control  agencies. 

It  provides  that  the  money  be  used  to 
develop  and  carry  out  plans  to  imple- 
ment, maintain,  and  enforce  water  qual- 
ity standards  for  all  waterways  under 
the  agency's  jurisdiction,  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  State  certification  to  Federal 
permitting  and  licensing  agencies  under 
the  act  that  the  proposed  activities  will 
comply  with  applicable  water  quality 
standards,  to  train  water  pollution  con- 
trol personnel,  and  to  assist  local  gov- 
ernments in  pollution  control. 

It  increases  the  Federal  share  of  such 
grants  from  6623  percent  to  75  percent. 

It  calls  for  improved  State  or  inter- 
state plans  to  be  approved  by  EPA  be- 
fore these  grants  are  made. 

WASTE    TREATMENT    WORKS 

It  extends  the  waste  treatment  con- 
struction grant  program,  which  expires 
on  June  30, 1971,  to  Jime  30, 1976. 

It  authorizes  a  maximum  of  $5  bil- 
lion annually  for  this  extended  program 
for  grants  to  municipalities. 

It  increases  from  50  to  60  per- 
cent the  amount  of  grant  that  can  be 
made  for  treatment  works  if  a  State 
pays  25  percent  of  the  costs  and  there 
are  water  quality  standards  for  the  ap- 
plicable waterway. 

Up  to  40  percent  grants  are  also  pos- 
sible where  a  State  pays  30  percent  and 
there  are  no  water  quality  standards  for 
the  waterway. 

It  provides  for  90  percent  Federal 
grants,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
where  the  project  is  in  a  river  basin  or 
region  designated  by  EPA  as  meeting 
certain  requirements  to  Insure  coordi- 
nated and  effective  waste  treatment. 

WATE8    QUALITY    STANDARDS 

It  extends  the  water  quality  standards 
program  to  all  navigable  waterways. 

It  requires  that  every  State  adopt  sind 
submit  to  EPA  water  quality  standards 
and  a  plan  of  Implementation,  mainte- 
nance, and  enforcement  with  9  months 
after  enactment. 

EPA  miist  approve  or  disapprove  them 
within  6  months  after  they  are  submit- 
ted to  EPA. 

It  requires  that  the  States  review  the 
standards  and  implementation  plan  at 
least  every  3  years. 

It  provides  that  the  plan  require  that 
no  toxic  or  other  hazardous  wastes  be 
di.scharged  from  any  stationary  source. 

It  provides  that  the  plan  include  efflu- 
ent requirements  and  schedules  and  pro- 
vide for  the  attainment  of  applicable 


standards  within  3  years  after  the  plan 
is  approved. 

It  strengthens  EPA's  enforcement 
powers. 

It  provides  for  greater  public  disclo- 
sure of  pollution  data. 

It  provides  for  citizen  class  action  suits 
to  enforce  the  act  and  prevent  pollution. 
It  provides  for  emergency  action  by 
EPA  through  the  institution  of  civil  pro- 
ceedings to  control  pollution  that  endan- 
gers the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  or 
treaty-protected  fish  or  wildlife  or  pre- 
sents a  substantial  economic  injury  to 
the  shellfish  industry. 

It  protects  employees  who  testify  or 
give  information  about  polluting  dis- 
charges. 

It  directs  that  the  executive  branch 
utilize  its  procurement  and  leasing  pow- 
ers to  control  pollution. 

It  prohibits  false  or  deceptive  adver- 
tising by  the  manufacturers  of  equip- 
ment or  devices  for  pollution  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

H.R  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  Its  unilorm  ap- 
plication to  all  ot  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  and  municipalities  lor 
water  quality  enhancement  and  pollution 
control,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  and  third  sentences  there- 
of. 

(2)  Section  2  is  hereby  repealed,  and  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  are  redesignated  as  sections  2 
and  3,  respectively. 

(3)  Redesignated  section  2(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "interstate  waters"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States". 

(4)  Before  the  heading  above  section  5  In- 
sert "Title  I — Research,  Training,  and  Grants 
for  Water  Pollution  Control". 

(5)  Redesignate  sections  5.  6,  7.  8.  14.  15, 
16.  17.  18,  19.  and  20  as  sections  101  through 
111,  respectively. 

(6)  Before  the  heading  above  section  10 
insert  "Title  11— Water  Quality  Standards 
and  Enforcement". 

(7)  Redesignate  section  10  as  section  201. 
and  sections  11.  12,  13.  and  21  as  section  206 
through  209,  respectively. 

(8)  Before  the  heading  above  section  9  in- 
sert "Title  III — Administration". 

(9)  Redesignate  sections  9.  22,  23.  24.  25, 
26.  and  27  as  sections  301  through  307,  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  All  references  to  sections  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  redesig- 
nated by  this  section  are  amended  to  cor- 
respond with  such  redesignated  sections. 

Sec.  2.  Redesignated  section  103  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  INTEHSTATE  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  to  the  Administrator 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  the 
sum  of  $30,000,000.  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  to,  and  Including,  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  to  State  and  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  agencies  under  this  section. 
The  portion  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  which  shall  be  available  for 


stich  interstate  agencies  shall  be  specified 
in  the  Act  appropriating  such  sums,  except 
that  such  portion  shall  not  exceed  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  sum  appropriated  for  that 
year. 

■•(bi  Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  au'horlzed  to  ma)ce  grants  to 
Stale  and  Interstate  agencies  having  efTec- 
tlve  plans  approved  under  this  section  for  the 
enhancement  of  water  quality  through  the 
prevention,  control,  and  aoatement  of  water 
poUu'kin,  to  assist  such  State  and  interstate 
agencies-  - 

"(1)  in  developing  and  carrying  out  plans 
for  the  Implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  water  quality  standards  for 
all  waters; 

"(2)  in  carrying  out  the  certification  re- 
quirements of  section  209(b)   of  this  Act; 

"(3)  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  water 
pollution  control  laws  and  regulations; 

"(4)  in  the  training  of  water  pollution 
control  and  enhancement  personnel  of  public 
agencies;  and 

"(5)  in  assisting  political  subdivisions  of 
a  Stale  In  developing  and  carrying  out  effec- 
tive water  pollution  control  programs. 

"(C)  Beginning  on  and  after  July  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  each  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  or  appropriate 
Interstate  agency  shall  adopt  and  the  Ad- 
minls'ralor  shall  approve  annually  a  plan 
for  the  enhancement  of  water  quality 
through  the  prevention,  control,  and  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution  which — 

"( 1 )  provides  for  the  orderly  development, 
implementation,  maintenance,  and  enforce- 
ment of  water  quality  standards  and  plans 
for  each  river  basin  or  portions  thereof 
within  such  State,  including  procedures  to 
assure  that  all  sources  of  waste  within  a  basin 
or  portion  thereof  receive  effective  treatment 
to  prevent  the  degradation  of  any  waters  and 
to  enhance  water  quality; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  administration  of,  or 
for  the  supervision  of  administration  of,  the 
plan  by  the  State  or  interstate  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency; 

"(3)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Administrator  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require,  but  at 
least  annually,  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act,  and  that  such  reports  shall 
he  available  to  the  public; 

"1 4)  sets  forth  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  a-: 
approved  State  (or  interstate)  plan  and  in 
Its  administration; 

"(5)  provides  for  extension  or  improve- 
ment of  the  State  or  interstate  program  for 
water  quality  enhancement  and  for  preven- 
tion and  control  of  water  pollution; 

"(6)  sets  forth  (A)  effective  criteria,  con- 
sistent with  an  adopted  plan  for  Implementa- 
tion, maintenance,  and  enforcement  of  wa- 
ter quality  standards,  established  by  the 
State,  in  determining  priorities  for  treatment 
works,  and  (B)  the  priorities  so  determined: 
"(7)  contains  assurances  that  such  agency 
has  or  will  employ  an  adequate  and  compe- 
tent staff  of  trained  personnel  to  carry  out 
effective  water  pollution  control  laws,  stand- 
ards, and  regulations; 

"(8)  contains  assurances  that  grants  pro- 
vided under  this  section  will  supplement,  not 
supplant,  existing  State  or  interstate  water 
quality  enhancement  and  pollution  control 
programs; 

"(9)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  prop>er  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  tm  approved  plan; 

"(10)  sets  forth  applicable  State  or  inter- 
state water  pollution  control  laws  and  regu- 
lations; 

"  1 1 1 )  provides  an  effective  waste  treatment 
management  program  under  which  treat- 
ment works  are  planned,  constructed,  and 
maintained  so  as  to  achieve  efficiency,  water 
quality  enheuicement,  and  economy:  and 
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"(12)  meets  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  in  furtherance  of. 
and  consistent  with,  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

••(d)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
plan  which,  in  his  Judgment,  effectively  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
He  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  plan  or 
modification  thereof  submitted  under  this 
section  without  first  affording  the  appro- 
priate State  or  interstate  water  pollution 
control  agency  reasonable  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing.  In  disapprov- 
ing any  plan  or  modification  thereof,  he  shall 
make  findings  of  fact,  and  issue  a  decision 
incorporating  such  findings  therein. 

••(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing,  finds  that,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  approved  plan,  there  is  a  failure 
to  comply  with  one  or  more  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
issue  a  decision.  Incorporating  his  findings 
and  a  notice  to  such  agency  therein,  that  no 
f^arther  paj-nients  will  be  made  to  the  State 
or  Interstate  agency,  under  this  section  (or. 
in  his  discretion,  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  or  Interstate  agency 
for  treatment  works  under  that  jwrtion  of 
the  plan  affected  by  such  failure)  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  sxich 
failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  make  no  further  payments  or 
shall  limit  such  payments  to  such  State  or 
interstate  agency  under  this  section. 

•'(f  1  Any  State  or  Interstate  water  pollution 
control  agency  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of 
this  section  may  file  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  such  decision  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  EMstrict  of 
Columbia  a  petition  praying  that  such  action 
be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  pwrt. 
The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on  the 
record  made  before  the  Administrator.  The 
court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or  remand  the 
proceedings  to  the  Administrator  for  such 
further  action  as  It  directs.  The  filing  of  a 
petition  under  this  subsection  shall  not  stay 
the  application  of  the  decision  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, unless  the  court  so  orders. 

"(g)(1)  Prom  the  sums  available  therefor 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
allotments  to  the  States,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  him,  on  the  basis 
ot  (A)  the  population  of  each  State,  and 
(B)  the  extent  of  the  water  pollution  control 
problem  of  each  State.  The  population  of 
each  State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  figures  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"(2)  From  the  allotment  of  each  State 
made  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
lor  any  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall 
make  grants  to  such  State  in  an  amount 
equal  to  its  Federal  share  (as  determined 
under  this  section)  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  a  State  plan  approved  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Federal  share  for  any  State  shall 
be  100  per  centum  less  that  percentage  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum  as  the 
per  capita  Income  of  such  State  bears  to  the 
per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  the  Federal  share  In  no  case 
be  no  more  than  75  per  centum  or  less  than 
33 V^  per  centum,  and  (B)  the  Federal  share 
for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam  shall  be  66%  per  centum.  The  Federal 
share  shall  be  determined  and  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  between  July  1  and 
September  30  of  each  even-numbered  year, 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita 
incomes  of  the  States  and  of  the  United 
States  for  the  three  moet  recent  consecutive 
years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  As 
used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'United 
States'  means  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


"(h)  From  the  sums  available  therefor  for 
the  fi.-.cal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
allotments  to  interstate  agencies,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  him, 
on  such  basis  as  the  Administrator  finds  rea- 
sonable and  equitable.  He  shall  from  time 
to  time  pay  to  each  stich  agency  from  Its 
allotment,  an  amount  equal  to  such  portion 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  its  plan  approved 
under  this  section  as  may  be  deterrnlned  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations.  The  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  portion  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  a  plan  of  an  Interstate  agency 
which  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  designed  to  place  such  agency,  so 
far  as  practicable,  on  a  basis  similar  to  that 
of  the  States. 

"(1)  Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1972,  the 
method  of  computing  and  paying  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  as  f  ollovre : 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  or  inter- 
state water  pollution  control  agency  for  such 
period  on  the  basis  of  such  records  of  the 
State  or  Interstate  agency  and  information 
furnished  by  it,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  In- 
vestigation, as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire. 

"(2)  1'he  Administrator  shall  pay  to  such 
State  or  interstate  agency,  from  the  allot- 
ment available  therefor,  the  amoimt  so  esti- 
mated by  him  for  any  period,  reduced  or 
Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum 
(not  previously  adjusted  under  this  para- 
graph) by  which  he  finds  that  his  estimate 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  State  or  Inter- 
state agency  for  any  prior  period  was  greater 
or  less  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  such  agency  for  such  prior  pe- 
riod. Such  payments  shall  be  made  through 
the  disbursing  facilities  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, in  such  installments  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  determine. 

Sec.  3.  Redesignated  section  104  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"GEANTS  rOE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  TREATMENT 
W0RK3 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
annually  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  under  this  section  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000,000  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
first  $100,000,000  appropriated  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  servicing 
municipalities  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  population  or  under.  Sums 
appropriated  under  tfliis  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
make  grants  (from  the  sums  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  to  any 
State,  municipality,  or  inter-municipal  or 
interstate  agency  for  the  construction  of 
necessary  treatment  works  to  provide  for  the 
effective  treatment  of  sewage  and  other 
wastes  of  any  kind  or  description  prior  to 
the  discharge  thereof  into  any  waters,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and  speci- 
fications made  in  connection  therewith. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection 
or  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  amount 
of  any  grant  for  approved  treatment  works 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  30  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost 
thereof  (as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor), except  that  such  percentage  limitation 
shall  be  increased — 

"(1)  to  a  maximum  of  40  per  centum.  In 
the  case  of  grants  made  from  funds  al- 
located for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under 
this  section,  if  the  State  agrees  to  pay  not 
less  than  30  per  centum  of  the  e-^tlmated 
reasonable  cost   ( as  determined  bv  the  Ad- 


ministrator) of  all  treatment  works  In  such 
State  for  which  grams  are  to  be  made  under 
this  section  from  such  allocation;  or 

•■(2)  to  a  maximum  of  60  per  centum,  in 
the  case  of  grants  made  from  funds  allocated 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  estimated  reasonable 
cost  (as  determined  by  the  Administrator) 
of  all  treatment  works  for  which  grants  are 
to  be  made  under  this  section  from  such 
allocation,  and  if  enforceable  water  quality 
standards  have  been  established  for  the 
waters  receiving  the  treated  sewage  and 
other  wastes  discharged  from  such  treat- 
ment works. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  designate 
any  river  ba.3in  or  region  as  eligible  for  up 
to  a  maximum  of  90  per  centum  grants  under 
this  subsection  whenever  he  finds,  and  pub- 
lishes such  finding,  that  there  exists  therein 
a  rive'  basin  or  regional  plan  for  a  basin  or 
region  which  provides  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical system,  consistent  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards,  for  the  collection 
and  treatment  of  sewage  and  all  other  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  wastes  of  any  kind 
or  description  throughout  such  river  basin 
or  region  for  which  recycling  is  not  tech- 
nologically practicable.  Such  river  basin  or 
regional  plan  shall  provide  that  (1 )  efich  user 
of  treatment  works  In  the  basin  or  region 
participates  equitably  In  the  non-Federal 
construction  costs  of  such  works;  (2)  ade- 
quate reserves  to  offset  the  cost  of  future 
treatment  works  constructed  therein  are  pro- 
vided; (3)  the  costs  of  operating  and  main- 
taining treatment  works  assisted  by  grants 
under  this  section  are  equitably  shared  by 
the  users;  (4)  the  degree  of  treatment  to  be 
provided  is  compatible  with  the  long-range 
needs  of  the  basin  or  region  which  shall  be 
Identified  In  the  plan  and  shall  Include, 
among  other  things,  an  Inventory  of  approved 
sites  for  the  location  of  new  industrial  facil- 
ities, residential  communities  or  develop- 
ments, and  municipalities  In  the  basin  or  re- 
gion and  the  effiuent  requirements  to  be 
imposed  on  such  facilities,  communities  or 
developments,  and  municipalities;  (5)  each 
user  pay  the  cost  of  any  new  treatment  works 
constructed  after  fiscal  year  1976  where  such 
works  axe  required  by  new  Industries,  In- 
creased f>opulation,  or  expanded  usage  of 
facilities  in  the  river  basin  or  region;  and 
(6)  such  plan  is  In  accordance  with  any  ap- 
proved water  quality  standards  and  imple- 
mentation plan  for  that  basin  or  region.  The 
Administrator  may  designate  one  or  more 
portions  of  a  basin  or  region,  if  he  finds, 
from  a  pollution  control  and  water  quality 
enhancement  standpoint,  that,  because  of 
the  geographical  size  of  the  entire  basin  or 
region,  an  effective  and  economical  basin- 
wide  or  region-wide  treatment  system  Is  not 
practicable  for  the  entire  basin  or  region. 
The  Administrator  shall  make  grants  for  up 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  eligible 
treatment  works  within  such  designated 
basin  or  region  or  p>ortlon  thereof  from  funds 
allotted  or  reallotted  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  may  in- 
crease the  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
grant  for  any  treatment  works  which  has 
been  certified  by  an  ofilclal  State,  metropoli- 
tan, or  regional  planning  agency  empowered 
under  State  or  local  laws  or  interstate  com- 
pact to  perform  metropolitan  or  regional 
planning  for  a  metropolitan  area  'within 
which  the  assistance  Is  to  be  used,  or  other 
agency  or  Instrumentality  designated  for 
such  purposes  by  the  Governor  (or  Governors 
in  the  case  of  interstate  planning)  as  being 
in  conformity  with  the  comprehensive  plan 
developed  or  in  process  of  development  for 
such  metropolitan  area.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'metropolitan  area' 
means  either  ( 1 )  a  standard  metrop.olitan 
statistical  area  as  defined  bv  the  OfSce  of 
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MaiiagemeiU  and  Budget,  subject,  however, 
to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  or  (2)  any  urban  area.  In- 
cluding those  surrounding  areas  that  form 
an  economic  and  socially  related  region, 
taking  into  con.->lderatlon  such  factors  as 
present  and  future  population  trends  and 
patterns  of  urban  growth,  location  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  systems,  and  distribu- 
tion of  mdustrlal,  commercial,  residential, 
governmental,  institutional,  and  other  ac- 
tivities, which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent lends  itself  as  being  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  hereof. 

"(f)  Before  approving  grants  for  any  treat- 
ment works  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine — 

••(1)  that  such  works  are  Included  In  any 
applicable  comprehensive  program  developed 
under  section  2(a)  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  that  such  works  are  In  conformity 
with  the  State  water  pollution  control  plan 
approved  under  section  103  of  this  Act; 

•■(3)  that  such  works  (A)  have  been  cer- 
tified by  the  appropriate  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  as  entitled  to  priority 
over  such  other  works  in  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  such  approved  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  plan,  and  (B)  have  been  ap- 
proved by  such  agency; 

"(4)  that  the  applicant  proposing  to  con- 
struct such  works  agrees  to  pay  the  remain- 
ing non-Federal  costs  of  such  works  and  has 
made  adequate  provisions  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  for  assuring  after  construc- 
tion thereof  (A)  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion, Including  the  employment  of  trained 
personnel,  and  (B)  maintenance  of  such 
works  in  accordance  with  an  effective  plan 
of  operation  approved  by  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agency,  or.  as  appropriate, 
such  Interstate  agency,  and  the  Administra- 
tor; 

"(5)  that  such  works  will  provide  effective 
treatment  for  all  sewage  and  other  wastes 
prior  to  discharge  thereof  Into  any  waters. 
Including  the  use  of  new  or  Improved  treat- 
ment processes  and  procedures; 

"(6)  that  the  source  and  composition  of 
all  industrial  wastes  discharged  Into  such 
works  Is  Identified  and,  where  appropriate, 
provision  Is  made  for  treatment  of  such 
wastes  at  the  source  (A)  to  Insure  that 
no  toxic  or  other  hazardous  Industrial  wastes 
which  threaten  the  public  health,  safety,  or 
welfare  shall  be  discharged  from  such  works, 
(B)  to  prevent  damage  to  such  works,  or  (C) 
to  prevent  Impeding  the  efficient  operation 
of  such  works;  and 

"(7)  that  such  works  meet  such  other  re- 
quirements as  the  Administrator  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe  by  regulation,  or  by 
conditions  in  any  grant  agreement,  or  by 
both,  which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

■•(g)  (1)  The  first  $100,000,000  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Administrator  from 
time  to  time.  In  accordance  with  regtilatlons 
promulgated  by  him,  as  follows:  (A)  50  per 
centum  of  such  sums  In  the  ratio  that  the 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  States,  and  (B)  50  per  centum  of 
such  sums  In  the  ratio  that  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  United  States  by  the  per  capita  income 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  quo- 
tients for  all  the  States.  Sums  allotted  to  a 
State  under  this  paragraph,  which  are  not 
obligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  allotted  because  of  a  lack  of 
treatment  works  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  State  water  pollution  control  agency 
and  certified  as  entitled  to  priority,  shall  be 
reallotted  by  the  Administrator  on  such  bsisls, 
as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  equit- 
able and  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  him,  to  States  having  treat- 
ment works  approved  under  this  section  for 


which  grants  have  not  been  made  because  of 
lack  of  fund-s. 

■•(2 1  All  sums  In  excess  of  $100,000,000  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  him,  in  the  ratio 
that  the  population  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  the  States.  Sums  allotted  t"^ 
a  State  under  tiiis  paragraph  which  are  not 
obligated  within  six  months  following  the 
date  of  such  allotment,  because  of  a  lack  of 
treatment  works  approved  by  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  ar.d  certified  as  en- 
titled to  priority,  shall  be  reallotted  by  the 
Administrator,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  him.  Priority  In  such 
reallotment  shall  be  given  to  States  which 
are  eligible  under  this  section  for  up  to  60 
per  centtim  grants  for  such  works  and  t<. 
States  having  designated  basins  or  regions 
eligible  for  a  maximum  of  90  per  centum 
grants  under  this  section  for  the  construction 
of  such  works  in  such  basins  or  regions. 

••  (3 1  All  reallotted  sums  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  one  additional  fiscal 
year  following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  appropriated.  Any  such 
sum  made  available  to  a  State  by  reallotment 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to 
any  funds  otherwise  allotted  to  such  State  for 
grants  under  this  section  during  any  fiscal 
year. 

"(4)  The  allotments  and  reallotments  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  available,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
for  payments  with  respect  to  treatment  works 
m  such  State  approved  under  this  section, 
except  that — 

••(A)  In  the  case  of  any  treatment  works 
on  which  construction  was  InlMated  after 
June  30.  1966.  and  which  was  approved  by 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agency  and 
which  the  Administrator  finds  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  but  was  con- 
structed without  a  grant  under  this  section 
because  of  a  lack  of  available  Federal  appro- 
priations, such  allotments  and  reallotments 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1976.  shall  also  be  available  for  payments 
m  reimbursements  of  State  or  local  funds 
expended  for  such  works  prior  to  July  1, 
1976,  to  the  extent  that  grants  could  have 
been  provided  under  this  section  If  such 
works  had  been  approved  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  If  Federal  appropriations  up  to  the 
level  of  those  authorized  under  this  Act 
since  July  1,  1966,  were  available;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  treatment  works 
on  which  construction  was  Initiated  after 
June  30.  1966,  and  which  was  constructed 
with  a  grant  under  this  Act  but  the  amount 
of  such  grant  was  a  lesser  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  construction  than  Is  allowable  under 
this  section  because  of  lack  of  available 
Federal  approprlatloiis.  such  allotments  and 
reallotments  shall  also  be  available  for  pay- 
ments In  reimbursement  of  State  or  local 
funds  expended  for  such  works  prior  to  July 
1,  1976,  to  the  extent  that  grants  could  have 
been  provided  under  this  section  If  Federal 
appropriations  up  to  the  level  of  those  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  since  July  1,  1966, 
were  available. 

"(5)  Nothing  In  this  section.  Including  a 
finding  by  the  Administrator  that  any  treat- 
ment works  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section  for  approval  for  a  grant  under  this 
section,  shall  be  construed  to  constitute  an 
actual  or  Implied  commitment  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  funds  other 
than  those  appropriated  under  this  section 
for  purposes  of  reimbursement  of  State  or 
local  funds  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(h)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  (1) 
population  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  available  figures,  as  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  (2)  per 
capita  Income   for  each  State   and   for   the 


United  States  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  Incomes 
of  the  States  oi  the  continental  United  Stales 
for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  make  pay- 
ments under  this  section  through  the  dis- 
bursing facilities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Funds  so  paid  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively to  meet  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  treatment  works  for  which  the  amount 
was  paid.  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
"construction"  includes  (1)  preliminary 
planning  to  determine  the  economic  and  en- 
gineering feasibility  of  treatment  works,  the 
engineering,  architectural,  legal,  fiscal,  and 
economic  Investigations  and  studies,  surveys, 
designs,  plans,  working  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, procedures,  and  other  actions  neces- 
sary to  the  construction  of  treatment  works; 
(2)  the  erection,  building,  acquisition,  al- 
teration, remodeling,  improvement  or  exten- 
sion of  treatment  works;  and  (3)  the  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  construction  of 
treatment  works. 

"(J)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  treatment 
works  for  which  grants  are  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  for  the  same  t>-pe  of 
work  on  construction  In  the  immediate  local- 
ity, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931. 
as  amended,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
(46  Stat.  1494;  40  U.S.C,  sees.  276a  through 
276a-5 ) .  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
establish  effective  safety  standards  for  the 
protection  of  such  laborers  and  mechanics. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
subsection,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276a). 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  treatment  works  for  which  grants 
are  made  from  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section." 

Sec.  4.  Redesignated  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"W.^TER   QUAirrY    STANDARDS   AND   IMPLEMENTA- 
TION   PLANS 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Water  quality  standards  and 
pl.%ns  for  the  Implementation,  maintenance, 
and  enforcement  thereof,  Including  compli- 
ance schedules  and  timetable  and  effluent 
requirements,  and  revisions  thereof  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  have  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  Improving  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  protect- 
ing and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's waters  for  the  benefit  and  enjoj-ment 
of  present  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans, and  otherwise  serving  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  In  developing  and  considering  such 
standards  and  plans  or  revisions  thereof,  the 
Administrator  and  the  appropriate  SUte— 

(1)  shall  take  Into  consideration  (A)  the 
present  and  future  quality,  use.  and  value 
of  the  applicable  body  of  water  for  public 
water  supply,  propagation  of  fish,  shellflah, 
and  wildlife,  and  recreational  purposes,  and 
for  agriculture,  industrial,  navigation,  and 
other  legitimate  uses,  and  (B)  the  present 
and  future  sources  of  waste  discharges  into 
such  waters  and  tlie  composition,  quantity, 
frequency,  and  extent  of  treatment  of  such 
discharges,  and 

(2)  shall  strive  to  enhance  the  quaUty  of 
such  water  body.  Public  partlclpaUon  in 
water  use  designations  of  all  or  part  of  any 
such  waters  and  In  the  development,  revision, 
and  enforcement  of  such  standards  and 
plans  at  all  levels  of  government  shall  be 
provided  and  encouraged. 
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"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  develop 
auid  publish,  within  60  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  paragraph,  criteria  of  wa- 
ter quality  which.  In  his  Judgment,  Is  req- 
uisite for  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
safety  and  welfare  and  for  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  water  quality.  Such 
criteria  shall  accurately  refiect  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge  useful  In  Indicating  the 
kind  and  extent  of  all  Identifiable  effects  on 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  and  on  water 
quality  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
presence  of  a  pollutant  or  combination  of 
pollutants  m  any  body  of  water  In  varying 
quantities  and  at  varying  times. 

"(2)  Simultaneously  with  the  Issuance  of 
criteria  under  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  Issue  to  State  and  Interstate  wa- 
ter pollution  control  agencies  Information  on 
pollution  control  techniques.  Such  Informa- 
tion shall  include  technical  data  relating  to 
the  technology  and  costs  of  effluent  control 
and  such  data  as  are  available  on  the  latest 
available  technology  and  on  alternative 
methods  of  prevention  and  control  of  water 
pollution,  Including  cost -effectiveness  anal- 
yses. 

"(3)  In  order  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  Information  on  pollution  control  tech- 
niques, the  Administrator  may  establish  one 
or  more  standing  consulting  committees 
which  shall  be  comprised  of  technically  qual- 
ified individuals  representative  of  State  and 
local  governments,  the  academic  community, 
industry,  and  the  public.  A  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  all  meetings  of  such 
committees  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
public. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  from  time 
to  time  review,  but  at  least  every  two  years, 
and,  as  appropriate,  modify  and  reissue  any 
such  criteria  or  Information. 

"(5)  Such  criteria  and  Information  shall 
be  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  (I)  Each  State  shall,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  public  hearings,  adopt  and 
submit  to  the  Administrator,  within  nine 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section : 
"(A)  water  use  designations  and  water 
quality  standards  for  all  navigable  waters 
and  tributaries  affecting  such  waters  within 
or  bordering  such  State.  Including  Inter- 
state and  underground  waters,  which  are 
consistent  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  criteria  published  by  the  ad- 
ministrator,  and 

"(B)  a  plan.  Including  compliance  sched- 
ules and  effluent  requirements,  for  the  Im- 
plementation, maintenance,  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  standards  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  'plan') . 

"(2)  Water  quality  standards.  Including 
any  Implementation  plan,  approved  under 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and  any  en- 
forcement action  taken  or  pending  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  shall  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  until  superseded 
or  modified  pursuant  to  this  title,  but  all 
such  standards  and  plans  shall  be  reviewed 
and,  where  appropriate,  revised  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  required  for  submis- 
sion of  water  use  designations,  water  qual- 
ity standards,  and  a  plan  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  approve  or  disapprove 
such  designations,  standards,  and  plan  or 
each  portion  thereof.  The  Administrator  shall 
approve  such  designations  and  standards, 
or  any  portion  thereof.  If  he  determines 
that  they  were  adopted  after  retisonable  no- 
tice and  hearing  and  are  consistent  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  the  cri- 
teria published  by  him  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  He  shall  approve  such  plan, 
or  any  portion  thereof.  If  he  determines  that 
It  was  adopted  after  reasonable  notice  and 
hearing  and  that — 

"(A)  It  provides  that  no  toxic  or  other 
hazardous  wastes  which  threaten  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  or  welfare  shall  be  dis- 


charged from  any  stationary  source  Into  any 
waters; 

(B)  It  provides  for  the  attainment  of  such 
standards  as  expeditiously  as  practicable, 
but  In  no  case  later  than  three  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  such  plan  or  any 
revision   thereof; 

"(C)  it  includes  effective  effluent  require- 
ments for  all  stationary  sources  discharg- 
ing wastes  into  such  waters  and  schedules 
and  timetables  for  compliance  with  such 
requirements,  and  such  other  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  such  standards.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  land  use  controls; 

"(D)  it  provides  that,  wherever  technical- 
ly feasible,  effluent  requirements  shall,  except 
In  the  case  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
works,  provide  for  the  recycling  of  wastes 
or  for  other  means  which  eliminate  or  sub- 
stantially reduce  discharges  of  wastes  into 
any  waters; 

"(E)  It  Includes  provision  for  (1)  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  appropriate 
devices,  methods,  and  procedures  necessary 
to  monitor,  compile,  and  analyze  data  on 
water  quality,  and  ill)  upon  request,  mak- 
ing such  data  available  to  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  public; 

"(F)  It  contains,  where  appropriate,  ade- 
quate provisions  for  Intergovernmental  co- 
operation. Including  measures  needed  to  In- 
sure that  discharges  of  wastes  from  any  sta- 
tionary source  located  on  or  near  navigable 
waters  or  tributaries  thereof  located  in  or 
bordering  one  State,  including  interstate 
waters,  will  not  Interfere  with  the  attainment 
and  maintenance  of  such  standards  in  an- 
other State; 

"(G)   It  provides — 

"(l)  necessary  assurances  that  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  has  or  will 
have  (Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan)  adequate  funding,  au- 
thority, and  trained  personnel  to  carry  out 
and  enforce  such  plan; 

"(II)  for  Installation,  where  appropriate, 
of  equipment  by  persons  owning,  leasing,  or 
otherwise  controlling  stationary  sources  to 
monitor  discharges  therefrom; 

"(111)  for  periodic  reports  on  the  composi- 
tion, frequency,  and  quantity  of  such  dis- 
charges, which  shall  be  available  to  the 
public,  and 

"(Iv)  for  authority  comparable  to  that  In 
section  204  of  this  Act,  Including  effective 
contingency  plans  to  Implement  such  au- 
thority;   and 

"(H)  It  provides  (1)  for  periodic  review  at 
least  every  three  years,  and,  where  appro- 
priate, revision,  after  public  hearings  of  such 
standards  and  designations,  or  plan,  or  both, 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section,  (II) 
for  revision  of  such  designations  and  stand- 
ards or  plan,  or  both,  whenever  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  on  the  basis  of  Information 
available  to  him  that  such  designations  and 
standards  or  plans  are  substantially  Inade- 
quate to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  and  requirements 
of  this  subsection,  approve  any  revision  of 
such  designations  and  standards  or  plan. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  may,  whenever  he 
finds  It  necessary  and  publishes  his  finding, 
extend  the  period  for  submission  of  any  plan 
or  portion  thereof  not  to  exceed  six  months. 
"(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sideration of  any  State  hearing  record, 
promptly  prepare  and  publish  proposed  regu- 
lations setting  forth  such  designations  and 
standards  or  plan  or  portion  thereof,  or  both. 
If  (1)  a  State  falls  to  submit  water  use 
designations  and  water  quality  standards  or 
a  plan  for  Implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  such  standards  within  the 
time  prescribed,  or  (2)  the  designations  and 
standards  or  plan,  or  portion  thereof,  or  both, 
submitted  Is  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor not  to  be  In  accordance  with  the  require- 


ments of  this  section,  or  (3)  the  State  falls, 
within  60  days  after  notice  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  such  longer  period  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  revise  such  designations  and 
standards  or  plan  ats  required  by  this  section. 
If  such  State  held  no  public  hearing  associ- 
ated with  adoption  of  such  designations  and 
standards  or  plan,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  such  hearing 
within  such  State  on  any  proposed  regulation 
for  such  State.  The  Administrator  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  required  for 
submission  of  such  designations  and  stand- 
ards or  plan,  promulgate  any  such  regula- 
tion unless,  prior  to  such  promulgation, 
such  State  has  adpoted  and  submitted  desig- 
nations and  standards  or  plan  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  Such  designa- 
tions and  standards  or  plan  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  for  any  State  shall  be  the 
designations  and  standards  or  plan,  or  both, 
applicable  to  such  State  in  the  same  manner 
as  If  such  designations  and  standards  or  plan 
had  been  adopted  by  such  State  and  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  such  State  submits  such  desig- 
nations and  standards  or  plan  and  it  is  ap- 
proved under  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  A  petition  for  review  of  any  action 
of  the  Administrator  approving  such  desig- 
nations and  standards  or  plan,  or  both,  may 
be  filed  In  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  which  Includes  the  ap- 
plicable State.  Such  petition  shall  be  filed, 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  such  ap- 
proval, by  any  person  praying  that  It  be  mod- 
ified or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  sent  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  thereupon  the  Administrator  shall 
certify  and  file  In  such  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  approval  complained  of  was  Is- 
sued, as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  set  aside  the  determination  com- 
plained of  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  findings 
of  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  shall  be  sustained  If  based  upon 
a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at  such 
hearing. 

"(2)  Proceedings  before  the  court  under 
this  paragraph  shall  take  precedence  over  all 
the  other  causes  of  action  on  the  docket  and 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  decision  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited  In 
every  way. 

"(3)  Such  approved  designations  and 
standards  or  plans  with  respect  to  which  re- 
view could  have  been  obtained  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  in  any  subsequent  civil  or  criminal 
proceeding  for  enforcement  thereof  under 
this  Act." 

Sec.  5.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  redesig- 
nated section  201  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"Federal  Enforcement  of  Plans  for  the  Im- 
plementation, Maintenance,  and  Enforcement 
of  Water  QuaUty  Standards. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  (1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis 
of  any  information  available  to  him,  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  authorized  representative 
finds  that  any  person  violates  any  applicable 
water  quality  standard  or  applicable  plan,  or 
both,  he  shall  notify  such  person  and  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  of  such  violation.  All  such  notices 
shall  be  made  public  when  Issued.  Unless  the 
Administrator  finds,  and  publishes  his  find- 
ing, that  such  violation  Is  being  effectively 
abated  by  such  agency  within  twenty  days 
after  such  notice,  he  shall  Immediately  Issue 
or  cause  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  comply  with  such  standards  or  plan,  or 
both. 

"(2)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  whenever  the  Administrator  or  his 
authorized  representative  finds  that  any  per- 
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son  Is  discharging  Into  any  navigable  waters 
or  tributaries  thereof  including  interstate 
or  underground  waters,  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, he  shall  Issue  an  order  requiring  the 
abatement  of  such  discharge  within  10  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  order,  or  he  shall 
bring  a  civil  action  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  notify  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  of  such  action. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  any  order  Issued  under 
this  section  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  of  any  State  In 
which  the  violation  occurs.  Any  order  Is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  state  with 
reasonable  specificity  the  natiu-e  of  the  viola- 
tion, specify  a  time  for  compliance  which 
the  Administrator  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative determines  Is  reasonable,  taking 
into  account  the  seriousness  of  the  violation 
and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply.  In 
any  case  In  which  an  order  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  Issued  to  a  corporation,  a  copy  of 
such  order  shall  be  Issued  to  appropriate  cor- 
porate officers.  All  such  orders  shaU  be  made 
public  when  Issued. 

••(c)(1)  Any  person  Issued  an  order  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  any 
person  affected  by  such  order  or  by  any 
modification  or  termination  of  such  order, 
may  apply  to  the  Administrator  for  review  of 
the  order  within  thirty  days  of  receipt  thereof 
or  within  twenty  days  of  Its  modification  or 
termination.  Any  person  Issued  a  notice  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may,  if  he  believes  that 
the  period  of  time  fixed  In  such  notice  for 
the  abatement  of  the  violation  Is  unreason- 
able, apply  to  the  Administrator  for  review  of 
the  notice  within  twenty  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  cause  such  In- 
vestigation to  be  made  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate Such  investigation  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  person  to  present  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  Issuance  and  continuance 
of  such  order  or  the  modification  or  termi- 
nation thereof  or  to  the  time  fixed  In  such 
notice.  The  fUlng  of  an  application  for  re- 
view under  this  subsection  shall  not  operate 
as  a  stay  of  any  order  or  notice. 

"(2)  Written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  shall  be  given  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hear- 
ing shaU  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject 
to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

•'(3)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such 
investigation,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
findings  of  fact,  and  he  shall  Issue  a  writ- 
ten decision.  Incorporating  therein  an  order 
vacating,  aflirtnlng.  modifying,  or  terminat- 
ing the  order,  or  the  modification  or  termi- 
nation of  such  order,  or  the  notice,  com- 
plained of  and  Incorporate  his  findings 
therein. 

"  ( 4 )  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  section,  all  actions  which 
the  Administrator  takes  under  this  section 
shall  be  taken  as  promptly  as  practicable, 
consistent  with  adequate  consideration  of 
the  Issues  Involved. 

••(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  com- 
mence a  civil  action  for  approprlat*  relief. 
Including  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tion, whenever  any  person — 

"(A)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  Issued  under  this  section: 
or 

"(B)  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  subsection  (f )  of  this  section. 

'•  (3)  Any  action  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  de- 
fendant is  located  or  resides  or  Is  doing 
business,  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  restrain  such  violation  and  to  re- 
quire compliance.  Notice  of  the  commence- 
ment of  such  action  shall  be  given  to  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency. 


•'(ei(l)  Any  person,  who  violates  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  plan  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  any  final  order  Is- 
sued under  this  section,  shall  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Administrator  which 
penalty  shall  not  exceed  $50,000  for  each 
such  violation.  If  any  violation  is  a  con- 
tinuing one,  each  day  of  such  violation  shall 
constitute  a  sepeu'ate  violation  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  computing  the  applicable  civil 
penalty.  The  Administrator  shall  not  have 
the  power  to  compromise  such  penalties. 

••(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  believes 
that  a  person  Is  subject  to  the  Imposition  of 
a  civil  penalty  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  he  shall  notify  such  person  in 
writing  (A)  setting  forth  the  date,  facts, 
and  nature  of  each  act  or  omission  with 
which  the  person  Is  charged,  (B)  specifically 
identifying  the  particular  provision  or  pro- 
visions of  the  section,  rule,  regulation,  order, 
standard,  or  plan  Involved  In  the  violation, 
and  (C)  advising  of  each  penalty  which  the 
Administrator  proposes  to  Impose  and  its 
amount.  Such  written  notice  shall  be  sent 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  the  last  known  address  of  such 
person.  The  person  so  notified  shall  be 
granted  an  opportunity  to  show  In  writing. 
within  such  reasonable  period  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  why 
such  penalty  should  not  be  imposed  or  why 
the  amount  of  such  penalty  is  not  warranted 
The  notice  shall  also  advise  such  person 
that  upon  failure  to  pay  the  civil  penalty 
subsequently  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator the  penalty  shall  be  collected  by  civil 
action.  All  such  notices  and  writings  shall 
be  available  for  public  inspection. 

•■(3)  On  the  request  of  the  Administrator, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  in- 
stitute a  civil  action  to  collect  a  penalty 
imposed  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  have  the  exclusive  pow- 
er to  compromise,  mitigate,  or  remit  such 
civil  penalties  as  are  referred  to  him  for 
collection. 

•■(f)(1)   Any  person  who  knovrtngly — 

•'(A)  violates  any  applicable  water  quality 
standard  or  requirement  of  an  applicable 
plan,  or 

••(B)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  any  final  order  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator uruler  this  section,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $75,000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both.  If  the  conviction  is  for  a  violation 
committed  after  the  first  conviction  of  such 
person  under  this  paragraph,  punishment 
shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000 
or  less  than  $2,500  per  day  of  violation,  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  by  both,  one-third  of  said  fine  to 
be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  in- 
formation which  shEill  lead  to  conviction. 
Any  such  person  may  sue  any  person  sub- 
ject to  said  penalty  for  recovery  of  that 
pwrtlon  of  the  penalty  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

•■(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement,  representation,  or  cer- 
tification In  any  application,  record,  report, 
plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  required  to 
be  maintained  under  this  Act  or  who  falsi- 
fies, tampers  with,  or  knowingly  renders  In- 
accurate any  monitoring  device,  system,  or 
method  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act.  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  both. 

"INSPECTIONS,  MONITORING,  AND  ENTRT 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  (1)  desig- 
nating water  uses  of  any  waters  or  develop- 
ing or  assisting  in  the  development  of  any 
water  quality  standards  and  any  plan  for  the 
implementation,  maintenance,  and  enforce- 
ment thereof.  Including  any  efiSuent  require- 
ment and  schedule  or  timetable  for  com- 
pliance, (ill  determining  whether  any  per- 
son Is  In  violation  of  any  such  standard,  plan, 
requirement    timetable,    or   schedule,    or   of 


any  prohibition  of  discharge  of  a  hazardous 
material,  or  (Hi)  of  carrying  out  section  204 
of  this  Act — 

••(1)  the  Administrator  may  require  the 
person  who  owns,  leases,  or  otherwl.se  con- 
trols any  effluent  source  to  (A)  establish  and 
maintain  such  records.  (B)  make  such  re- 
ports. (C)  install,  use,  and  maintain  moni- 
toring equipment  or  devices.  (D)  sample 
such  effluents  (in  accordance  with  such 
methods,  at  such  locations,  at  such  intervals, 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe),  and  (E)  provide  such  other 
information  as  he  may  reasonably  require; 
and 

"(2)  the  Administrator  or  his  authorized 
representative,  upon  presentation  of  his 
credentials — 

"(A)  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to,  upon, 
or  through  any  premises  in  which  an  effluent 
source  is  located  or  In  which  any  records  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  paragraph 
1 1 )    of  this  subsection  are  located,  and 

•'(B)  may  at  reasonable  times  have  access 
to  and  copy  any  records.  Inspect  any  moni- 
toring equipment  or  method  required  under 
paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  sample 
any  effluents  which  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  source  is  required  to  sample  under 
paragraph    ( 1 )    of  this  subsection. 

••(b)  Each  State  shall  develop  and  submit 
to  the  Administrator  a  procedure  for  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  such 
State.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
hibit the  Administrator  from  carrying  out 
this  subsection  in  a  State. 

•'  I  c  I  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  may  issue  subpenas 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  relevant  papers, 
books,  and  other  documents,  he  may  ad- 
minister oaths.  Any  records,  reports,  or  in- 
formation obtained  under  this  title  shall 
be  available  to  the  public,  except  that  upon 
a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 
by  any  person  that  records,  reports,  or  )r- 
formation.  or  particular  part  thereof  (other 
than  effluent  data) .  to  which  the  Admin- 
istrator has  access  under  this  title  if  made 
public,  would  divulge  methods  or  processes 
entitled  to  protection  as  trade  secrets  of  such 
person,  the  Administrator  shall  consider  such 
record,  report,  or  information,  or  particular 
portion  thereof  confidential,  except  that  such 
record,  report,  or  Information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  the  officers,  employees,  or  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  United  States 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or 
when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  any  person  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  district  In  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  United  States  and  after 
notice  to  such  person,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  and  give  testimony  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator, to  appear  and  produce  papers, 
books,  and  documents  before  the  Admini- 
strator, or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Attorney  General,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 507(b)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
CkJde.  Attorneys  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
may  appear  for  and  represent  him  In  any  pro- 
ceeding Instituted  under  this  section. 

"(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  to  the  Administrator  beginning 
July  1.  1971,  and  ending  June  30,  1976,  $75,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  his  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title,  and  he  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each 
year  a  detailed  report  concerning  the  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  Administrator,  in- 
cluding a  discussion  of  the  violations  dis- 
covered, during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  snms  shall  be  available  until  expended. 
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"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  periodically 
hold  pvibllc  hearings  in  various  regions  or 
States  of  the  United  States  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  approved  water  quality  stand- 
ards and  plans  and  the  enforcement  thereof 
and  to  investigate  significant  pollution 
problems." 

■•emergenct  poLLxrrioN  control 

•'Sec.  204.  Upon  receipt  of  evidence  that  a 
pollution  source  or  combination  of  sources, 
including  moving  sources,  (A)  Is  presenting 
an  Imminent  or  substantial  endangerment 
to  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  or  to 
treaty-protected  fl.sh  or  wildlife,  or  (B)  may 
present  a  substantial  economic  injury  to  per- 
sons because  of  their  inability  to  market 
shellfish  or  shellfish  products  in  commerce 
because  of  such  pollution,  the  Administrator 
shall  institute  a  civil  action  for  relief,  in- 
cluding a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion, restraining  order,  or  any  other  appropri- 
ate order,  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  persons 
owning,  leasing,  or  otherwise  controlling 
such  source  or  sources,  is  located  or  resides 
or  is  doing  business.  The  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  such 
actions  and  to  Issue  such  orders  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

"CITIZEN  SUITS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Any  person  may  commence 
a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  a  class  of  persons — 

"(1)  against  any  person  (including  the 
United  States,  and  any  other  governmental 
Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  (A)  any  water  quality  standard  or 
plan  or  effluent  requirement,  schedule,  or 
timetable  of  compliance,  or  prohibition  of 
discharge  under  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  order 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  or  a  State  with 
respect  to  any  violation  under  this  title,  or 

"(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  aUeged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  any  water  quality 
standard,  plan,  effluent  requirement,  sched- 
ule, timetable  of  compliance,  or  prohibition 
of  discharge. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties, 
to  hear  and  decide  such  actions  and  to  Issue 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(C)  In  any  such  action,  the  Administrator 
if  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
son) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  such 
standards  or  limitation  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief  (Including  relief  against  the  Adminis- 
trator or  a  State  agency) . 

"(e)  No  bond  shall  be  required  bv  the 
court  of  the  plaintiff,  except  that  the  ccurt 
may,  upon  clear  and  convincing  c-vidence 
offered  by  the  defendant  other  than  the 
Administrator,  that  the  relief  required  wir. 
result  in  irreparable  damage  to  the  defend- 
ant, Impose  a  requirement  for  security  to 
cover  the  costs  and  damages  as  may  be  in- 
curred by  defendant  when  relief  Is  wrong- 
fuUy  granted.  Such  security  shall  not  be 
required  of  the  plaintiff  If  it  would  unrea- 
sonably hinder  the  plaintiff  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  action  or  would  tend  unreason- 
ably to  prevent  a  full  and  fair  hearing  on 
the  activities  complained  of.  The  court,  in 
issuing  any  final  order  in  any  action  brought 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  award  costs  of  litigation  (Including  rea- 
sonable attorney  and  expert  witness  fees)  to 
any  party  whenever  the  court  determines 
such  award  Is  appropriate." 

Sec  6.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  redesig- 
nated section  209  the  following  new  section  ■ 


"EMPLOYEE       PROTECTION      AGAINST      DISCKAKCE 
OR    DISCRIMINATION 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge  or 
In  any  other  way  discriminate  against  or 
cause  to  be  discharged  or  discriminated 
against  any  employee  or  any  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  employees  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  such  employee  or  representative  of 
employees  has  filed.  Instituted,  or  caused  to 
be  filed  or  instituted  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act,  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify 
in  any  proceeding  resulting  from  the  admin- 
istration or  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  haw  been 
discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  by  any  person  In  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  within  thirty 
days  after  such  violation  occurs,  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such 
alleged  discharge  or  discrimination.  A  copy 
of  the  application  shall  be  sent  to  such  per- 
son who  shall  be  the  respondent.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  application,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  cause  such  investigation  to  be 
made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  Inves- 
tigation shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing  at  the  request  of  any  party 
to  enable  the  parties  to  present  Information 
relating  to  such  violation  The  parties  shall 
be  given  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the 
hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving 
the  report  of  such  Investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  make  findings  of  fact.  If 
he  finds  that  such  violation  did  occur,  he 
shall  Issue  a  decision  Incorporating  an  order 
therein  and  his  findings,  requiring  the  party 
committing  such  violation  to  take  such  af- 
firmative action  to  abate  the  violation  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  deems  appropriate.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  rehiring  or 
reinstatement  of  the  employee  or  represent- 
ative of  employees,  to  his  former  position 
with  compensation.  If  he  finds  that  there 
was  no  such  violation,  he  shall  Issue  an  or- 
der denying  the  application.  Such  order  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this 
subparagraph  shah  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  in  the  same  manner  as  orders  and 
decisions  of  the  Administrator  are  subject 
to  Judicial  review  under  this  Act.  Violations 
by  any  person  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  202  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  under 
this  section  to  abate  such  violation,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(Including  the  attorney's  fees)  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  been 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  applicant  for,  or 
In  connection  with,  the  Institution  and 
prosecution  of  such  proceedings,  shall  be 
assessed  against  the  person  committing  such 
violation." 

Sec.  7.  Redesignated  section  209  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  ihe  end  thereof 
as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  Any  person  (A)  required  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  Issued  by  a  Federal  court 
pursuant  to  this  Act  who  falls  to  comply 
within  the  time  period  specified  u  such  order, 
or  (B)  convicted  by  a  Federal  court  for  a 
knowing  violation  of  any  tppllcaole  schedule 
or  timetable  of  compliance,  effluent  require- 
ment, discharge  prohibition,  or  water  quality 
standard  shall  be  Ineligible  to  enter  Into 
any  contract  with  any  Federal  agency  for  the 
procurement  of  goods,  materials,  and  services 
to  perform  such  work  at  or  with  any  facilities 
which  are  subject  to  such  action  by  the  court 
and  which  are  owned,  leased,  or  supervised  by 
such  person.  Such  Ineligibility  shall  continue 
until  the  Administrator  certifies  compliance 


with  such  order,  or  that  the  condition  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  violation  has  been  corrected. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
procedures  to  provide  all  such  Federal  agen- 
cies with  the  notification  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  In  order  to  further  implement  the 
purposes  and  policy  of  this  Act  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
water,  the  President  shall,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  paragraph  cause  to  be  issued  an  order 
(A)  requiring  each  Federal  agency  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  and  each  Federal 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral assistance  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  con- 
tract to  effectuate  the  purpose  and  policy  of 
this  Act  In  such  contracting  or  assistance  ac- 
tivities, and  (B)  setting  forth  procedures, 
sanctions,  penalties,  and  such  other  provi- 
sions, as  the  President  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  requirement. 

"(4)  The  President  may  exempt  any  lease, 
contract,  loan,  or  grant  from  all  or  part  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  where  he  de- 
termines such  exemption  Is  necessary  In  the 
paramount  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
he  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  exemp- 
tion. 

"(6)  The  President  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress  on  measures  taken  toward 
Implementing  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  this 
section,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
progress  and  problems  associated  with  Im- 
plementation of  this  section." 

Sec  8.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  new 
section  210  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"DECEPTIVE    ADVERTISING 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  manufacturers  any  equipment, 
devices,  or  systems  of  any  kind  or  description 
for  commerce  to  make  any  false  or  deceptive 
claims,  statements,  or  representations  con- 
cerning their  use  and  effectiveness  for  the 
control  of  pwllutlon  or  the  enhancement  of 
the  human  environment.  The  Administrator 
shall  promptly  refer  any  complaints  received 
by  him  concerning  any  violation  of  this  sub- 
section to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
prompt  investigation.  All  such  complaints 
and  the  rejxjrts  of  each  Investigation  thereon 
and  Bupp>ortlng  material  shall  be  available  to 
the  public. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(e)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  uf)on 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $25,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both. 

Sec.  9.  Redesignated  section  303(e)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  word  "navigable" 
before  the  word   "rivers." 

Sec.  10.  Redesignated  section  102  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"No  research  demonstrations,  experiments, 
or  other  such  work  shall  be  carried  out,  con- 
tracted for.  sponsored,  or  authorized  under 
this  Act  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section, unless  all  Information,  uses,  prod- 
ucts, processes,  patents,  and  other  develop- 
ments resulting  from  such  work  will  (with 
such  exception  and  limitation.  If  any,  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  In  the 
public  Interest  and  he  publishes  his  finding) 
be  available  to  the  general  public." 

Sec.  11.  Redesignated  section  302(a)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence : 

"All  regulations,  criteria,  or  guidelines 
Issued  under  this  Act,  unless  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act,  shall  be  published  as 
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proposed  rulemaking  under  5  U.S.C.  553  and 
adequate  opportunity  shall  be  provided  for 
public  written  comment  thereon  and  copies 
of  all  such  comments  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection." 

Sec.  H.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  United 
States  Attorneys  under  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1899  to  vigorously  enforce  that  Act 
against  person  or  corporation  violating  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  or  any  registration 
Issued  thereunder. 


INDIANA'S    AMENDMENT    TO    FED- 
ERAL UNIFORM  TIME  ACT 

•  Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  ■> 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruar>'  3.  1971,  the  Indiana  House  delega- 
tion filed  H.R.  3508  calling  for  a  minor 
change  in  the  Federal  Uniform  Time  Act. 

Indiana  Senators,  Hartke  and  Bayh 
also  filed  S.  904  to  amend  the  Federal 
Uniform  Time  Act.  This  amending  legis- 
tion  does  not  curtail  the  Federal  Uniform 
Time  Act.  but  will  accommodate  certain 
areas  in  the  few  States  that  are  divided 
by  two  of  the  national  standard  time 
zones.  The  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Hartke,  held  hearings 
on  S.  904  this  morning.  A  large  delegation 
from  the  12  counties  in  Indiana  adjacent 
to  Chicago  and  Louisville  appeared  as 
witnesses,  and  supporters  of  this  amend- 
ing legislation. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  testimony 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  at  the  hearing  this 
morning  outlining  the  reasons  and  ur- 
gency for  adopting  this  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Uniform  Time  Act. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Statement  of  Congressman  Rat  J.  Madden 
ON  THE  Uniform  Time  Act 

I  commend  Senator  Hartke  and  Senator 
Bayh  for  Joining  with  the  unanimous  Indiana 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  filing  S.  904.  to  amend  the  Federal  Uni- 
form Time  Act,  which  gives  permission  for 
areas  In  certain  states  where  division  of  uni- 
form time  exists  to  have  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  temporary  time  change  or 
standard  time  in  certain  exceptional  cases. 

On  February  3.  1971  the  Indiana  House 
delegation  Joined  as  cosponsors  with  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Roush,  in  filing 
H.R.  3508  calling  for  this  minor  change  In 
the  Federal  Uniform  Time  Law  which,  if 
adopted,  will  affect  only  a  few  areas  through- 
out the  Country  strategically  located  across 
state  lines  immediately  contiguous  to  large 
urban  areas.  This  bill,  S.  904.  is  a  duplicate 
of  H.R.  3508  and  both  have  the  unanimous 
endorsement  and  sponsorship  of  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Congressmen  and  the 
two  Senators  from  Indiana. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted  into  law  it 
will  permit  12  Indiana  counties  the  option 
to  observe  daylight  saving  time  between  the 
last  Sunday  In  April  and  the  last  Sunday  in 
October   of   each    calendar    year. 

This  legislation  would  only  affect  two 
highly  populated  urban  areas  in  Indiana,  in- 
cluding the  highly  industrial  Calumet  Region 
adjacent  to  Chicago  and  the  equally  large 
urban  area  of  Evansvllle  adjacent  to  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky. 

Only  the  state  line  separates  approximate- 
ly 6  million  people  in  the  Chlcngoland  area 
find  almost  one  million  in  several  counties 


in  Northwest  Indiana  adjacent  to  Chicago. 
Many  thousands  of  people  commute  daily 
across  the  state  line  from  the  Northwest 
Indiana  counties  to  the  Chlcagoland  area 
and  from  the  Chlcagoland  area  into  North- 
west Indian,!.  If  one  hour's  difference  of 
time  existed  between  these  two  areas  it  would 
throw  this  vast  community  into  an  eco- 
nomic turmoil  and  confusion  and,  no  doubt, 
indirectly  contribute  greatly  to  slowing 
down  business,  both  retail  and  industrial, 
thus  bringing  about  many  lost  man  hours 
to  labor  and  Industry  and  create  conditions 
that  border  on  turrnoll.  mental  confusion, 
and  the  slowing  down  of  our  economy. 

It  would  also  affect  the  many  projects. 
Federal,  state,  county  and  city,  that  are  now 
operating  In  these  contiguous  areas  in  which 
a  difference  of  one  hour's  time  schedule 
would  be  devastating.  This  legislation  would 
merely  give  12  counties  In  Indiana  legal  au- 
thority to  coincide  with  the  heavily  popu- 
lated adjacent  urban  territory  across  the 
state  line,  to  wit:  Chicago  and  Louisville. 
It  will  give  these  sections  within  the  state 
the  opportunity  of  either  adopting  or  not 
adopting  daylight  saving  Ume.  Such  an 
amendment  would  not  detract  from  the  ba- 
sic principal  of  uniformity  which  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  seeks  to  establish. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Transportation 
has  endorsed  this  legislation  and  has  ad- 
vocated the  present  amendment  to  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act.  The  bill  would  merely  elimi- 
nate the  unfair  and  ridiculous  circumstances 
resulting  in  the  few  states  divided  into  vari- 
ous time  zones.  It  would  merely  give  the 
opportunity  for  12  states  including  Indiana. 
Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Florida.  North  Dako- 
ta. South  Dakota,  Kansas.  Nebraska.  Texas, 
Idaho.  Oregon  and  Alaska  to  take  advantage 
of  the  pending  amendment  If  they  so  choose. 
Some  of  these  states  are  not  affected  seri- 
ously but  In  Indiana  If  this  legislation  is 
not  adopted  It  will  create  havoc,  confusion 
and  untold  Inconvenience  to  millions  of 
citizens.  It  will  also  create  a  major  Incon- 
venience to  the  citizens  and  the  economy 
of  the  adjacent  urban  area  in  the  two 
neighboring  states 

The  sentiment  throughout  the  State  of 
Indiana  is  almost  unanimous  that  this  time 
option  provided  In  the  pending  Senate  bill 
S.  904  be  permitted.  Thousands  of  letters 
and  requests  have  come  Ir.to  Washington 
from  Hoosiers  seeking  Federal  relief  on  this 
minor  amendment  to  the  Uniform  Time  Act. 
The  Indiana  State  Senate  recently  unani- 
mously adopted  a  concurrent  Resolution 
urging  the  passing  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. Copies  of  this  Resolution  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  entire  Indiana 
Delegation  in  the  U.S  Congre.'is.  both  House 
and  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will 
take  Immediate  action  on  S.  904.  and  I  fee! 
cert.iln  the  Hou.se  will  Join  the  Senate  in 
favorable  action  on  HR  3508  now  pending 
before  the  House  Interstate  aud  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  TEXTILE  PLANTS 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  para- 
phrase an  often  quoted  expression  "Con- 
gre.ss  is  still  fiddling  while  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  closing  plants  by  the  dozen." 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  unbearable  bur 
den  placed  on  the  textile  industry  in  this 
coimtry  from  the  increasing  imports 
which  has  brought  about  the  shutdown 
of  a  number  of  plants. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  one 


textile  mill  was  forced  Into  bankruptcy 
in  November  of  last  year  and  a  second 
mill  has  ceased  operations  this  month 
pnncipaUy  because  of  the  import  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  in 
the  small  Alabama  town  of  Roanoke, 
should  not  have  happened  to  ones  worst 
enemy;  for  economic  conditions  there 
and  unemployment  surpass  the  depres- 
sion years  of  the  1932-33  era.  Handley 
Mills,  the  town's  largest  manufacturing 
plant  and  an  old  textile  mill  in  continu- 
ous operation  since  1900  which  employed 
830  textile  workers  is  closed.  The  mill 
and  its  equipment  are  up  for  sale;  830 
textile  workers  have  drawn  their  last  un- 
employment check  and  are  desperately 
seeking  emploj-ment  in  other  towns. 

Rolane  Manufacturing  Co.,  which 
makes  ladies'  panty  hose  ceased  its  oper- 
ations on  March  15,  1971,  and  450  em- 
ployees have  now  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  imemployed  in  a  town  whose  total 
population  is  only  5,500.  Talk  about  hard 
times,  and  you  only  have  to  go  to  Roa- 
noke to  see  the  end  results  of  our  per- 
missiveness in  allowing  these  Japanese 
goods  produced  with  exceedingly  cheap 
labor,  to  continue  to  come  into  this  coun- 
try in  larger  and  larger  quantities  every 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  substantial  number  of 
Members  of  this  Congress  worked  hard 
last  year  for  the  passage  of  a  trade  bill 
only  to  see  it  sputter  and  die  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Many  of  us  have  reintroduced  this 
trade  bill,  believing  it  is  the  only  salva- 
tion when  effective  agreements  to  limit 
trade  cannot  be  reached  between  this 
country  and  the  Japanese  industry. 
Again.  I  strongly  petition  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  early  considera- 
tion of  these  bills.  The  recent  Japanese 
offer  is  no  more  than  a  game  of  charades 
offering  no  measure  of  real  relief  to  the 
textile  industry.  I  am  enclosing  an  article 
from  the  March  4  issue  of  the  American 
Textile  Reporter  which  lists  only  a  par- 
tial number  of  the  textile  plants  which 
were  forced  to  cease  operations  last 
month.  If  the  Congress  should  fail  in  its 
responsibility  to  rectify  this  injustice, 
then  I  am  con\inced  that  many,  many 
more  textile  jobs  are  going  to  go  down 
the  drain  in  the  montlis  ahead.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

TEXTitE  Pulse:  Plant  Closings 
The  number  of  mill  shutdowns  has  accel- 
erated lately  and  what  follows  i.s  a  partial 
listing  of  plant  closings  for  the  la.'-t  month. 
Piedmont  Cotton  Mills.  East  Point.  Ga., 
has  ceased  operations  and  is  converting  its 
facilities  into  an  air  freight  terminal  and 
otfice  pirk.  The  74-year-old  f.imih-owned 
facility  was  lucky  in  "that  it  happened  to  be 
Icicated  near  the  .Atlanta  airport  and  so  could 
easily  switch  over.  The  company  had  consid- 
ered modernizing  or  moving,  but  the  costs 
were  prohibitive  In  the  face  of  the  current 
import  situation  and  the  current  market. 

Others  .ire  net  .so  lucky  though.  Hillsboro 
Cotton  Mills,  HllLsboro.  Tex.,  is  presently 
phasing  out  Its  inventory  prinr  to  closing  Its 
door^  forever.  This  plant  was  in  Its  third 
generation  of  family  management  but  has 
no  definite  plans  at  this  time  lor  the  disposal 
of  the  plant  site  and  equipment.  Imports 
and  high  costs  were  blamed  here  also. 

Blgelow-Sanford  Is  discontinuing  opera- 
tions at  Its  Thompsonville.  Conn.,  facility. 
P,irts  of  this  plant  are  over  100  years  old  and 
although  new  equipment  and  up-dating  of 
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old  equipment  has  been  done  In  the  last 
few  years,  the  age  of  the  facility  contributed 
to  its  c!o.=lng  Another  major  reason  for  Its 
closing  was  the  fact  that  the  Thompsonville 
facility  manufactured  primarily  Wilton  Car- 
pet whose  sales  accounted  for  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  Bigelow's  total  production. 

The  Maxon  Shirt  Company.  Greenville, 
S.C.  Is  closing  Its  doors  in  April  and  will  put 
500  employees  out  of  work.  The  plant  which 
produces  men's  and  boys'  apparel  blames  un- 
restricted imports  for  their  demise. 

Burlington  has  had  several  plants  closed 
lately.  The  Carolinian  Plant.  High  Shoals, 
N.  C.  will  be  closed  soon.  The  plant  produces 
cotton  fabrics  from  print  cloth  and  sheeting 
yarns,  and  employs  400  people.  Again,  blame 
1b  placed  on  weak  and  unprofitable  markets 
and  the  continuing  flow  of  foreign  In-.ports. 
A  Burlington  yarn  plant  in  Reldsville.  N.  C. 
will  be  closed  by  the  middle  of  this  month. 
Sluggish  markets  were  blamed  for  the  shut- 
down of  this  facility,  employing  300  people 
and  producing  nylon  yarn  for  the  hosiery 
trade.  This  Is  reported  to  be  the  seventh 
Burlington  plant  closing  since  early  1969. 
All  news  is  not  bad  at  Burlington,  however. 
They  are  planning  to  re-open  their  plant  in 
Graham.  N.  C  .  soon.  The  plant  which  closed 
last  fall,  had  been  making  rayon  acetate 
yarns  for  its  grlege  division  but  now  will 
convert  to  be  able  to  spin  yarn  for  Burling- 
ton houi,e  fabrics  dlv. 

Fitzgerald  Textiles.  Fitzgerald.  Ga..  has 
closed,  the  explanation  being  given  as  'eco- 
nomic reasons'.  They  previously  produced 
course  fancies. 

The  136  years-old  A.  G.  Dewey  Co..  Enfield. 
N.  H..  has  closed  its  last  facility.  Baltic  Mills. 
because  of  lack  of  orders  to  justify  continu- 
ing operations. 

The  Garver  Mfg.  Co..  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
men's  shirt  producer,  will  close  this  month 
letting  its  415  employees  go.  Cheaper  imports 
from  the  Orient  are  named  as  the  cause  for 
the  shutdown. 

Golden  Belt  Mfg.  Co.,  Durham.  N.  C,  Is 
shutting  down  Its  cotton  mill  yarn  division 
to  go  Into  more  profitable  operations.  The 
company  hopes  to  absorb  'some'  of  the  esti- 
mated 100  employees  In  other  divisions. 

The  2000  man  Monsanto  Co.,  Greenwood, 
S.  C  ,  plant  Is  'temporarily'  reducing  Its  work 
force  by  150  people.  The  same  plant  also 
temporarily'  laid  off  100  employees  list 
month.  The  company  promises  to  start  recall- 
ing employees  to  work  when  production  re- 
quirements begin  to  rise  again. 

Lisbon  Mills,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine,  has  tem- 
porarily shut  down  its  plant  freeing  some 
200  workers.  It  does  not  know  now  when  it 
will  reopen  although  It  hopes  to  be  back 
in  operation  within  two  weeks. 

Local  residents  and  former  employees 
pitched  In  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  to  get  the 
United  Elastic  Company  Dyehouse  started 
up  again  after  It  closed  recently.  A  new  cor- 
pcratlon  has  been  formed  to  operate  the 
facility  as  an  Independent  commission  dye- 
house  which  will  do  contract  work  for  the 
United  Elastic  Co.  and  also  solicit  outside 
customers.  The  company  has  re-named  itself 
Easthampton  Dyeworks,  Inc.  and  initially 
will  employ  40  people. 


VFW  PROGRAM   FOR   THIS   YEAR— 
OPERA-nON    PRISONER    OF    WAR 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  this  month  the  national  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States.  Mr,  H. 
R-  Rainwater,  presented  the  highlights 
of  his  organization's  program  for  this 


year  in  a  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VFW  leaders  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try attended  this  hearing  and  were  proud 
as  I  was  of  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Rain- 
water, a  fellow  Califomian.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  "Operation 
Prisoner  of  War"  which  is  a  tremendous 
effort  by  this  organization  composed  of 
men  who  have  served  on  foreign  soil, 
to  incite  and  develop  citizen  opinion  and 
action  against  the  treatment  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  being  held  prisoners 
by  the  Communist  forces  in  Southeast 
A.sia.  Commander  Rainwater's  statement 
follows : 

Statement  op  H.  R.  Rainwater 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing before  this  great  Committee  to  pre- 
sent the  legislative  program  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

I  note  that  there  are  some  new  members 
on  the  Committee — and  regretfully,  that 
some  long-time  members  are  missing.  I  re- 
fer to  Congressman  William  H.  Ayres  of  Ohio, 
and  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana.  During  their 
ten  terms  in  Congress,  these  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  never  failed  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  deeply 
appreciative  of  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  vet- 
erans' programs  during  their  twenty  years  of 
service  on  this  Committee.  They  will  t>e 
missed  by  all  of  us. 

As  you  know,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  is  the  oldest  major 
veterans'  organization  in  America — having 
been  initially  formed  by  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.   1899. 

FYom  that  small  beginning,  we  have  grown 
steadily  in  membership  and  service — until 
today  we  have  over  1.600.000  members.  This 
Is  110.000  more  than  we  had  at  this  same 
time  last  year.  We  expect  to  close  out  the 
current  year  with  an  all-time  high  of  1,750,- 
000  members.  This  will  make  the  nineteenth 
consecutive  year  that  we  have  achieved  a 
substantial  Increase  In  our  membership. 

The  men  who  are  with  me  this  morning 
are  primarily  responsible  for  this  continued 
growth.  Through  their  efforts  and  leader- 
ship, the  great  purposes  and  programs  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  being  carried 
out   in  all   the  states  of  this  great  nation. 

One  of  these  is  our  Voice  of  Democracy 
Program.  It  is  a  scrlptwrltlng  contest,  whose 
theme  this  year  Is:  "Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

The  winners  of  that  great  patriotic  con- 
test are  the  young  and  handsome  people  you 
see  Just  a  few  rows  behind  me.  We  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  these  young  Americans. 
Five  of  them  will  receive  college  scholar- 
ships, totaling  $22,500,  at  our  Congressional 
Banquet  tonight.  We  will  have  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  first  place  winner  deliver  his 
or  her  speech.  The  first  place  prize  Is  a  $10,- 
000  scholarship. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  legislative  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Is  determined  each 
year  by  our  delegates  at  our  National  Con- 
vention. Approximately  three  hundred  sep- 
arate resolutions  dealing  with  veterans' 
rights  and  benefits;  national  security;  and 
Americanism  are  weighed  In  the  process. 

Thereafter,  our  National  Legislative  and 
Security  Committees  meet  here  In  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  these  reso- 
lutions and  recommending  a  Priority  Legis- 
lative and  National  Security  Program. 

That  Priority  Program  for  1971  has  been 
printed  In  an  attractive  brochure  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  news  media,  and  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  deeply  appreciated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  a  Digest  of  the  Resolutions  approved 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  delegates 
attending  our  Miami  Beach  National  Conven- 


tion, and  a  copy  of  our  Priority  Legislative 
and  Security  Goals,  may  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

When  I  assumed  office  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  last 
August,  I  Immediately  announced  operation 
"Prisoner  of  War."  TTals  was  a  petition-sign- 
ing effort  to  incite  and  develop  citizen  opin- 
ion and  action  throughout  the  world,  against 
the  treatment  of  our  men  who  are  being  held 
prisoners  by  the  Communists  In  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Vletnsmi  and 
the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos.  Our  members  came 
through  with  flying  colors.  They  gave  me  pe- 
titions carrying  four  million  signatures.  I 
later  asked  them  to  send  25  million  letters 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  representatives  In 
Paris — where  I  had  been  unable  to  deliver 
those  petitions. 

Immediate  release  of  our  men  is  our  pri- 
mary objective.  But  short  of  outright  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  war.  identification,  ade- 
quate food  and  medical  care,  humane  treat- 
ment, and  the  release  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled, are  obligations  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Looking  optimistically  toward  the  day 
when  that  release  Is  effective.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  that 
specific  plans  be  developed  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  and  readjustment  of  these  gal- 
lant men  when  they  are  returned  to  us.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  assured  me  that  appropriate  pro- 
grams will  be  ready  and  operative  when 
needed. 

This  Committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
taking  the  Initiative  during  the  previous 
Congress  in  developing  and  gaining  approval 
of  legislation  which  has  provided  close  to 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  addi- 
tional assistance  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  general 
cost  of  living  increase,  and  the  35  per  cent 
increase  In  the  GI  Bill  rates,  and  other  VA 
educational  programs. 

Despite  these  Increases,  however,  the  In- 
flationary costs  of  living  continue  to  spiral — 
and  It  will  not  be  long  before  additional  In- 
creases are  mandatory.  VA  compensation  and 
peiision  checks  never  keep  pace  with  the 
ever-mounting  costs  of  today's  economy. 
Certainly  they  have  never  yet  anticipated 
the  Increased  costs  of  the  future.  To  this  ex- 
tent they  both  remain  a  game  of  "catch- 
up", in  which  the  veteran  is  always  behind 
on  the  economic  ladder. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  alwavs 
maintained  that  there  Is  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  honor  of  being  burled  In  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  and  the  economic  assistance 
provided  through  the  veterans'  burial  allow- 
ance. This  is  the  reason  we  have  so  long  held 
to  the  position  that  there  should  be  at  least 
one  National  Cemetery  In  each  state. 

The  continuation  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System,  including  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, is  a  priority  goal  of  our  organization. 
We  strongly  support  bills  before  this  Com- 
mittee which  will  carry  out  these  purposes. 

We  In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
deeply  disturbed  at  the  use  of  drugs  by  many 
of  our  young  servicemen.  Many  identified  as 
marijuana  users  have  been  summarily  dis- 
charged with  undesirable  discharges  which 
bar  them  from  VA  treatment  for  this  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  all  other  veterans  benefits. 
For  more  than  two  years,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  been  urging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  review  existing  policies 
with  a  view  toward  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation rather  than  punishment.  We  view  the 
recently  revised  Defense  Department  policy 
in  so  far  as  marijuana  users  are  concerned 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  least  It  18 
an  excellent  first  measure  on  the  road  to 
reform. 

The  est,ablishment  of  the  first  of  thirty 
planned  drug  treatment  centers  by  the  Vet- 
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erans  Administration  Is  still  another  program 
which  the  Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  has  long 
advocated. 

We  believe  the  CDngr?ss  of  the  United 
States  has  the  obllgatiou  to  look  ahead,  Just 
as  It  dJCi  m  matters  Involving  National  De- 
fense, and  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  balance 
the  equities  and  inequities  which  repeatedly 
occur  m  the  Veterans  Administration  pro- 
gram. 

Realistic  compensation  and  pension  pay- 
ments for  the  disabled  veteran  and  his  fam- 
ily, or  survivors;  Increased  GI  Bill  assistance 
for  returning  Vietnam  veterans;  practical 
Job  assistance  and  training  for  those  who 
do  not  use  the  GI  Bill;  preservation  of  vet- 
erans' preference  in  Federal  employment. 
Including  the  new  Postal  Corporation;  and 
complete  elimination  of  the  pauper's  oath 
for  veterans  seeking  VA  hospital  care,  are 
musts.  In  so  far  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  is  concerned. 

Important  as  these  are.  there  Is  one  vet- 
erans program  which  deserves  even  more  at- 
tention. I  refer  to  the  VA  hospital  and  med- 
ical program.  During  the  past  several  years 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  devoted 
Its  major  effort  to  obtain  additional  badly 
needed  funds  for  this  program.  Your  distin- 
guished ConMnittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  provided 
the  leadership  which  added  $155,000,000  to 
the  VA  hospital  budget  for  last  year. 

Despite  this,  however,  it  appears  that  we 
failed  to  make  a  dent  in  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  knows 
full  well  that  the  extra  $155,000,000  was  al- 
most literally  Jammed  down  Its  throat  by  the 
ConCTess  after  overwhelming  evidence  indi- 
cated that  much  more  was  needed,  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  Impressed.  For  the 
VA  budcet  for  hosnltals  and  medical  care 
for  fiscal  year.  1972.  Is  ba-sed  on  a  substantial 
reduction  In  the  medical  care  program  for 
veterans.  It  contemplates  taking  care  of 
6.823  less  veterans  per  day.  starting  next 
year. — 79.000  patients  per  day.  as  against 
85.935  on  an  average  dally  basis  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Obviously  this  will  force  the  VA  to 
Increase  its  rejection  rate. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  it  pemetuates  a  vici- 
ous circle.  Each  vear  the  VA  Is  given  less 
monev  than  it  needs  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  VA  l.s  forced  to  reduce 
the  number  of  patients  on  an  average  dally 
basis  in  order  to  live  within  this  Inadequate 
budeet. 

Then  when  the  record  shows  that  the 
averare  dally  natlent  load  Is  down,  oper- 
ating beds  and  other  facilities  ar««  curtailed. 
Needed  nersonnel  are  not  hired.  And  the 
qualltv  of  medical  care  Is  reduced 

The  next  year  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  forces  the  VA  to  accent  a  still 
smaller  budget  based  unon  this  fictitious  re- 
duction, or  oerhans  I  should  say  enforced 
reduction,  of  the  dally  patient  load  for  the 
previous  vear. 

It  is  verv  easv  to  predict  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  VA  hospital  svstem  If  the  Ad- 
ministration, through  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  continues  this  pollcv  of 
starving  the  VA  hospital  a"rt  medical  svstem. 
I  can  E»stire  this  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  Is  well  aware  of  the  down- 
ward skid  of  VA  hospitals  since  1965.  That 
was  the  vear  the  then  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
tried  to  clo<!e  32  VA  facilities.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  stands  resdv  to  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  to  save  our  VA  hospitals. 

Even  the  $155,000,000  that  the  Congress  so 
wisely  added  to  the  VA  hoepltal  budget  for 
this  year  was  used  In  a  manner  which  kept 
It  from  becoming  a  continuing  budget  Item 
for  successive  years.  Practically  all  of  it  was 
spent  on  equipment,  nuilntenance,  and  other 
one-time  budget  Items.  It  was  not  used  for 
additional  personnel  and  badly  needed  serv- 
ices. Yet  It  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  personnel 


to  provide  essential  services  in  our  VA  hoe- 
pi  UUs  which  has  reduced  their  quality  of 
medical  care  to  veterans  of  this  nation's 
wars. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  February  1.  entitled.  "Resubmission  of 
LegLslative  Proposals".  Included  a  rehash  of 
proposals  to  eliminate  statutory  payments 
for  service-connected  disability  caused  by 
tuberculosis,  and  the  $250.00  burial  allow- 
ance to  which  every  veteran  is  not  entitled. 
This  message  was  obviously  the  creature  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  money  can 
be  saved  without  saving  it  at  the  expen.se  of 
veterans — especially  those  who  were  disabled 
while  on  active  duty  In  the  service  of  our 
countrv. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  bills  implementing  tiiese  pro- 
posals to  eliminate  veterans  rights  be  reject- 
ed by  this  Congress.  It  is  our  fervent  hope 
that  they  will  die  when  the  92nd  Congress 
flnallv  adjourns. 

Mr.'  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, there  are  other  areas  which  greatly 
disturb  the  members  of  my  organization. 
Two  of  these  are  the  processing  of  veterans' 
claims  In  regional  offices,  and  Jobs  for  veter- 
ans. There  has  been  a  constantly  rising  case 
load  of  claims  under  the  GI  Bill  and  read- 
justment programs,  compensation,  and  pen- 
sloiLs  in  the  VA.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  commends  the  dedicated  VA  personnel 
who  are  doing  a  tremendous  Job  In  keeping 
up  with  this  sharply  rising  work  load  during 
the  past  few  years.  We  have  sought  In  every 
way  possible  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
additional  personnel.  The  proposed  budget 
will  add  approximately  257  employees  to 
these  57  VA  regional  offices.  But  here  again, 
an  additional  257  employees  will  not  be 
enough. 

The  Congress  took  note  of  the  sharp  In- 
crease respecting  the  need  of  veterans  for  In- 
formation and  assistance  by  authorizing  an 
outreach  program,  which  Is  the  1970  word  for 
an  expanded  contact  program  Ifet  last  year  s 
VA  budget  did  not  have  one  cent  in  the  VA 
appropriation  for  the  newly-authorized  ex- 
panded outreach  services  as  provided  in  PL 
91-219.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
money  in  this  year's  1972  appropriation  for 
that  program.  Without  additional,  competent 
personnel  to  advise  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies respecting  their  rights  and  the  assistance 
to  which  they  are  entiUed,  this  program  is 
completely  nullified.  Additional  outreach  per- 
sonnel must  t>e  provided  for  if  veterans  and 
their  dependents  are  to  be  advised  about  the 
assistance  Congress  has  authorized  for  them. 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  lending  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  problem  of  obtaining  Jobs  and 
Job  training  for  all  veterans,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  veterans  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. We  are  cooperating  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Jobs  for  Veterans  Program,  and  have 
our  own  continuing  program  to  assist  vet- 
erans in  obtaining  Jobs. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  concerned  aboirt  the  recommendation  to 
eliminate  the  most  successful  veterans  pro- 
gram ever  established  by  the  Congress.  I  re- 
fer to  the  direct  home  loan  program.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  that  this  program,  which  is  the  only 
veterans  program  which  has  ever  made 
money  for  the  Government,  should  be  ear- 
marked for  elimination. 

The  need  for  additional  housing  is  on  ev- 
erybody's tongue.  We  all  know  that  in  our 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  it  Is  next  to  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  housing  loan.  That  is 
wliy  the  Congress  established  the  direct 
home  loan  program.  It  has  experienced  few 
losses.  It  is  a  paying  program  making  its  own 
way.  Yet  unless  the  Congress  acts  this  vet- 
erans' program  will  come  to  an  end.  The 
1972  budget  calls  for  the  expansion  of  vari- 
ous subsidized  housing  programs  and  in- 
cludes the  continuation  of  the  direct  loan 


program,  handled  by  the  Small  Business  and 
Farmers  Home  Administrations — yet  the  vet- 
f-rans  direct  loan  program  will  be  deleted. 

I  h.tve  not  endeavored  to  deal  with  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  and  all  of  its  Im- 
plications respecting  veterans  hospitals. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  a  true 
National  Health  Insvirance  program,  as  con- 
templated by  the  bills  introduced  iu  this 
Congress,  would  swallow  up  VA  hospitals  at 
least  in  part.  Should  such  a  system  be  es- 
tablished, we  will  need  the  wisdom  and  lead- 
ership of  this  great  Committee  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  provide  medical  care  and  hos- 
pital treatment  for  veterans  in  separate  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  any  attempt  to  eliminate 
these  separate  fuclUtles.  as  we  now  oppose 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  curtail  service  to 
America's  veterans. 

These.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  are  a  few  of  the  areas  of  Intense 
concern  for  1971  In  the  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

May  I  again  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
distinguished  Committee.  Many  of  u.s  will  be 
visiting  with  you  individually  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

We  f.re  hoping  to  return  your  courtesy  by 
being  your  hosts  tonight  at  our  annual 
CoiLgresslonal  Banquet  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  All  members  of  Congress  have  been 
cordially  Invited.  The  dinner  will  begin 
promptly  at  7:00  P  M.,  with  a  reception  be- 
ginning at  6:00  P.M. 

Th.ink  you  for  your  attention. 


JAPANESE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  PRO- 
POSAL UNSATISFACTORY 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.! 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  House  a 
statement  issued  recently  by  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
George  Meany: 

The  AFL-CIO  considers  the  unilateral  pro- 
posal of  the  Japanese  textile  Industry,  to 
place  its  own  overall  celling  on  textile  Im- 
ports into  the  U.S.,  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
We  shall  renew  our  efforts  to  achieve  legis- 
lation that  will  establish  a  trigger  mecha- 
nism for  quotas,  not  only  on  textile  fc^twear 
and  apparel  products,  but  on  any  products 
in  which  there  is  the  loss  of  American  Jobs 
due  to  market  disruption  or  the  activities 
of  American  multi-national  corporations. 

I  think  this  statement  from  the  prin- 
cipal spokesman  of  organized  labor  in 
this  country  reflects  the  growing  concern 
throughout  this  Nation  in  all  industries 
over  the  prospects  of  continued  dumping 
of  foreign-made  goods  in  the  domestic 
markets  of  this  Nation.  If  Congress  fails 
to  respond  to  this  concern  soon  and 
impose  a  measure  of  restraint  on  the 
present  unbridled  growth  of  foreign  im- 
ports into  this  country,  then  none  of  us 
here  should  be  surprised  if  In  1  year's 
or  2  years'  time  the  demand  for  action 
does  not  increase  to  the  point  where 
something  far  more  drastic  than  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  presently  under  con- 
sideration is  demanded  by  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  as  a  final  solution 
to  the  problem.  Those  who  objected  to 
the  provisions  of  last  year's  Trade  Be- 
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form  Act  as  passed  by  the  House  will 
then  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  accept  a  far  more  thoroughgoing  re- 
form of  this  Nation's  trade  policies  than 
they  would  now.  We  might  really  be  con- 
fronted with  irresistible  pressure  for 
something  approaching  Smoot-Hawley 
in  the  absence  of  taking  the  mild  medi- 
cine being  prescribed  now.  I  am  not 
making  idle  threats.  The  workingman's 
patience  with  the  present  situation  is 
fast  running  out.  Demand  for  protection 
is  spreading  through  more  and  more  in- 
dustries. Failure  to  act  now  will  only 
add  steam  and  build  up  pressure  which 
Members  will  only  be  able  to  resist  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  political  futures. 
Big  business  may  well  benefit  from  the 
present  situation.  The  multinational 
firms  provide  the  real  support  for  the 
free  trade  groups  in  this  country;  but 
men's  jobs  are  at  stake  in  all  of  this  and 
understandably  the  workers  now  de- 
mand a  measure  of  protection  from  their 
Government.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
soon,  we  may  well  discover  the  hard  way 
the  truth  to  the  observation  that  in  order 
to  have  a  market,  people  have  to  have 
jobs.  Any  unilateral  declaration  by  for- 
eign trading  interests  which  really  con- 
cedes nothing  and  protects  no  one,  com- 
pletely fails  to  tackle  the  problem  at 
hand.  What  we  need  now  are  not  a  few 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  or  a  sign  of 
willingness  to  seriously  negotiate,  but 
remedial  action  here  and  now.  The  clock 
just  will  not  stop  as  the  monthly  unem- 
plyoment  trends  all  too  forcefully  indi- 
cate. With  the  passage  of  each  month 
that  Congress  fails  to  act  in  this  matter, 
it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
final  dose  of  medicine  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult for  those  supporting  the  principle 
of  free  trade  to  swallow. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  MEN 
MISSING  IN  ACTION 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
our  Nation  pauses  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  our  fighting  men  who 
have  been  taken  prisoner  or  are  missing 
in  action  in  Vietnam.  Although  constant 
efforts  are  made  in  their  behalf  by  all 
segments  of  our  society,  we  set  aside  this 
week  in  particular  to  commemorate  the 
time,  7  years  ago,  when  the  first  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Today  we 
number  over  1,500  men  as  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action. 

One  of  the  principal  tragedies  of  this 
war  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  toward  United  States  serv- 
icemen who  are  prisoners  of  war.  The 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  refuses 
to  release  a  list  of  the  men  held  prisoner. 
It  refuses  to  allow  an  inspection  of  pris- 
oner-of-war facilities.  It  has  restricted 
communications  between  these  men  and 
their  families.  And  it  refuses  to  release 
the  sick  and  the  wounded. 

For  this  reason,  in  May  of  1969  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  a  decision  to  publicize 
the  plight  of  these  men.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  by  bringing  pressure  on  Hanoi  we 
may  be  able  to  alleviate  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  those  men  held  prisoner. 


Mr,  Speaker,  our  country  has  been  at 
war  before,  and  during  those  times  many 
of  our  boys  have  hswl  to  endiu-e  the  hard- 
ships of  the  enemy's  prison  compounds. 
In  all  wars  this  country  has  fought  there 
were  always  those  who  questioned  our 
participation  in  them.  But  I  do  not  re- 
call an  earlier  time  when  some  of  our 
citizens  were  so  critical  of  a  war,  that 
they  failed  to  remember  the  Americans 
who  were  fighting  that  war. 

In  my  view,  too  many  Americans  have 
forgotten  about  their  brothers  who  suffer 
physical  and  mental  anguish  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  May  God  forgive 
them  for  debasing  the  heroism  of  those 
Americans  guilty  of  nothing  more  than 
honorably  serving  their  country.  These 
are  the  men  who  answered  when  their 
country  called.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to 
them,  for  they  have  served  and  continue 
to  serve  so  valiantly.  We  owe  a  great 
debt  to  their  loved  ones  for  their  unfail- 
ing courage.  They  endure  a  burden  that 
belongs  to  all  of  us. 

Let  us  renew  our  commitment  to  those 
who  have  given  so  much  for  us.  Not  just 
for  this  week,  but  for  as  long  as  it  takes 
to  reunite  these  boys  with  their  families. 


CREATION  OF  NEW  VOLUNTEER 
AGENCY 

(Mr.  TERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  creation  of 
the  new  volunteer  agency  as  proposed  by 
the  President  has  the  two  distinct  merits 
of  efiaciency  and  economy. 

Not  the  cold  efficiency  of  a  distant 
bureaucracy — but  the  welcome  efficiency 
of  an  operation  that  reaches  more  peo- 
ple with  programs  than  do  the  job. 

This  Is  because  the  new  structure 
would  combine  the  money  and  time- 
saving  benefits  of  centralized  adminis- 
tration, with  the  personalized  benefits  of 
local  carry  through. 

Prom  its  national  vantage  point,  the 
agency  would  enjoy  an  "over-view"  of 
programs  and  needs,  with  the  authority 
to  match  private  contributions  for 
worthy  programs  with  Government 
fimds. 

On  the  local  level,  local  initiative  would 
be  encouraged  to  develop  and  support 
local  programs  to  solve  local  problems. 

The  goal  as  stated  by  the  President  to 
use  to  "the  fullest  advantage  the  power 
of  all  the  American  people  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  American  Nation" — 
would  be  happily  served  by  this  coopera- 
tive effort  by  the  Goverrmient  and  the 
people. 


POW'S   AND  MIA'S 

(Mr.  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  1971,  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  105,  authorizing  the 
President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21,  1971,  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing 
in  Action." 


I  am  pleased  that  the  President  signed 
Proclamation  4038  on  March  19  desig- 
nating this  week  as  POW/MIA  Week  and 
called  upon  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  week  in  heartfelt 
prayer,  and  conduct  ceremonies  and 
other  activities  which  are  appropriate  to 
express  our  ixincem  for  the  prisoners  and 
missing  men,  and  which  would  inspire 
their  loved  ones  with  new  courage  and 
hope  that  someday,  soon,  they  will  be 
returned  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  known  captured  and 
missing  now  total  at  least  1,600  men  and 
we  owe  them  our  unwavering  support 
and  give  them  our  assurances  that  we 
shall  not  abandon  them.  On  this  day  we 
must  reaffirm  and  rededicate  ourselves 
to  expending  greater  efforts  In  bringing 
these  men  back  to  a  world  of  peace  and 
to  familiar  surroundings. 

These  are  days  of  turmoU  and  it  would 
be  most  gratifying  to  see  a  united  Amer- 
ica pursue  its  objective  in  ceasing  all  hos- 
tilities in  Southeast  Asia  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable— even  tomorrow  would  not  be  too 
soon. 

In  expressing  our  concern  for  the 
POW/MIA  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
these  men  have  performed  their  ultimate 
duty  in  a  war  that  is  unnecessary  and 
immoral,  which  took  many  lives  and  rel- 
egated many  more  to  various  hospitals 
for  treatment  of  battle  scars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  implore  my  colleagues 
not  to  stop  at  the  end  of  this  week  in  our 
attempts  to  free  our  men  from  the  pris- 
oner-of-war camps.  We  are  prcme  to  take 
part  in  activities  set  aside  for  1  week 
only,  but  neglect  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  plight  of  the  POW  as  soon  as 
the  hoop-la  is  ended. 

I  feel  that  continued  public  expressions 
will  bring  this  situation  into  focus  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world. 

All  civilized  peoples  agree  that  a  war 
is  tragic  enough  without  imposing  suffer- 
ing on  civilians.  The  mothers  and  chil- 
dren who  have  suffered  the  tortures  of 
uncertainty  for  so  long  have  the  right  to 
know  as  to  the  whereabouts  and  physical 
condition  of  their  husbands  and  fathers. 
This  applies  also  to  the  parents  of  the 
prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  my  most  sincere  hope  that  we  will 
continue  to  work  on  this  problem 
throughout  the  year  and  not  only  during 
the  week  of  concern  which  comes  and 
goes  so  rapidly.  Whether  or  not  these 
men  wanted  to  serve  in  Vietnam  is  not 
the  principal  problem  at  this  time.  They 
were  serving  America  and  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
their  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  Week  of 
Concern  for  POW's/MIA's,  I  wish  that 
it  is  the  first  and  last.  Let  us  not  permit 
it  to  become  an  annual  event.  Let  us  also 
hope  for  the  termination  of  the  confiict. 

The  arguments  over  this  problem  of 
the  POWs  can  go  on  forever,  but  the 
answer  we  seek  immediately  is,  "How  and 
when  can  we  bring  them  home?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  end  this  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  not  to  add 
to  the  numbers  of  POW's  in  the  hands  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  to  the  honor 
rolls  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  beds  of 
hospitals  where  we  must  minister  to  the 
wounded. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  EDWARD  H. 
HOLMES 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hLs  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  I  wish  to 
amiounce  the  April  2.  1971,  retirement 
of  Mr.  Edward  H.  (Ted)  Holmes  from 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  of 
the  UjS.  Department  of  Transportation 
after  a  highly  commendable  43-year 
career  in  Federal  service.  Mr.  Holmes 
entire  professional  life  was  spent  in  the 
Federal  Government  starting  with  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  1928. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
Mr.  Holmes,  Associate  Administrator 
for  Planning  in  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  are  ambivalent  over  his 
departure.  On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  sad  because  the  Nation  will 
lose  the  expertise  o^  a  man  who  has  made 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  traffic  engineering,  highway 
research,  and  transportation  planning. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that  his 
years  of  dedicated  service  entitle  him 
to  take  it  easy  and  do  the  many  things 
he  did  not  have  time  for  previously. 

Mr.  Holmes  began  his  career  after 
graduation  from  Massachijsetts  Institute 
of  Technology  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
In  civil  engineering.  He  was  awarded  a 
fellowship  for  study  in  traffic  research 
at  Harvard  University  and  received  his 
master's  degree  from  that  institution 
in  1930.  From  1956  to  1962,  he  was  the 
Bureau's  Director  of  Research  and  from 
1962  to  1967,  he  was  Director  of  Plan- 
ning. In  1967  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  Policy  Planning  for  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  and  last  August 
was  named  to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Holmes  in  a  large  measure  was 
responsible  for  the  planning,  adaptation 
and  design  of  equipment  and  scientific 
techniques  for  the  measurement  of  traf- 
fic characteristics.  He  played  a  major 
role  in  establishing  statewide  highway 
planning  surveys  which  linked  land  use 
to  highway  planning. 

He  gave  direction  and  counsel  to  the 
series  of  studies  and  reports  which  led  to 
the  enactment  in  1956  of  the  Federal-aid 
program  for  construction  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  In  the  1960's.  he 
guided  the  development  in  urban  areas 
of  transportation  planning  processes  de- 
signed to  relate  highways  to  total  urban 
requirements. 

Many  honors  came  to  Mr.  Holmes  dur- 
ing his  years  of  Federal  service.  They 
included  the  Theodore  M.  Matson  Me- 
morial Award  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  the  science 
and  profession  of  traffic  engineering,  the 
Highway  Research  Board's  Roy  W.  Crum 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service;  and  the 
Thomas  W.  MacDonald  Award  for  Out- 
standing Service  presented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Associationrof  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Holmes  received  the  Depart- 
ment's Meritorious  Service  Award  in  1950, 


and  the  Department's  Gold  Medal  Award 
for  Exceptional  Service  in  1962. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability  who  exemplifies  the  finest  in  Fed- 
eral service.  He  has  played  a  stellar  role 
in  improving  the  lot  of  his  fellow  man 
helping  to  provide  the  highway  facilities 
a  mobile  society  demands.  A  dedicated 
employee,  he  has  left  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  Nation's  highway  program. 


THIRTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  UNITED  SERVICES  OR- 
GANIZATION 

(Mr.  TERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  remark.) 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  30th  birthday  of  service  for 
the  United  Services  Organization,  or  the 
USO  as  it  is  more  commonly  known.  As 
many  of  you  know,  the  USO  was  found- 
ed in  a  common  effort  by  the  YMCA,  the 
National  Catholic  Community  Service, 
the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the 
YWCA,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
Travelers  Aid  Association.  Volunteers 
from  all  over  the  United  States  are  at- 
tending a  USO  National  Council  meet- 
ing opening  today  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel.  Yesterday,  they  honored  ambassa- 
dors of  the  12  countries  where  the  USO  is 
represented.  The  meeting  in  Washington 
will  discuss  the  growth  and  direction  of 
the  USO. 

Whatever  our  feelings  about  the  cur- 
rent conflict  in  Vietnam,  most  of  us  have 
warm  feelings  toward  the  USO  dating 
from  our  World  War  II  days.  I  know  that 
I  certainly  do.  and,  in  that  connection, 
I  have  always  sought  opportunities  to  aid 
the  USO  in  its  work  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  In  this  connection,  I  have  served 
as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  USO 
since  1965.  The  younger  generation  may 
change,  but  the  loneliness  our  young  peo- 
ple experience  away  from  home  when  in 
the  sei-vice  is  changeless,  and  the  USO, 
as  we  all  know,  fills  a  great  void  in  that 
regard.  The  USO  provides  a  wholesome 
place  of  relaxation  where  the  protection 
of  our  servicemen's  morals  is  regarded  as 
important. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  30th  anniver- 
sary, I  have  today  introduced  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  to  commend  the 
USO  for  its  great  contribution  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  is  my  hope  that 
others  will  join  me  and  that  the  Congress 
will  adopt  this  resolution  and  do  honor 
to  this  organization  as  it  so  rightly  de- 
serves. 


PLIGHT  OF  MASS  TRANSIT 

I  Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Massachusetts  State  Leprislature  adopted 
a  resolution  expressing  their  concern 
over  the  plight  of  mass  tran.^it.  It  calls 
for  the  adoption  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress  to  help  meet  the  burderusome 
costs  of  mass  transit  through  the  use  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Fund. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  mass  transit  system.  Caught  in 


the  cycle  of  increasing  costs,  rising  fares, 
shrinking  revenues,  decreasing  quality, 
and  declining  pa.ssengers,  virtually  all  of 
the  remainmg  privately  owned  mass 
transit  companies  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  while  those  publicly  owned 
continue  to  operate  at  greater  and  great- 
er deficits.  Today  the  Penn  Central  is 
bankrupt.  New  York  State  owtis  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  and  Ma.ssachu^ctts  has 
assumed  operation  of  the  commuter  lines 
formerly  run  by  the  Boston  and  Maine. 

For  too  long  we  have  relied  almost 
solely  on  cars  and  highways,  even  en- 
couraging this  development  by  making 
it  easy  to  obtain  assistance  for  highway 
construction  and  difficult  to  obtain  as- 
sistance for  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  development  on 
the  old,  tlie  yount;,  the  poor  and  the 
handicapped,  those  hardest  hit  by  dete- 
riorating transit  systems,  and  on  our  en- 
vironment, which  is  being  choked  by 
pollution  and  marred  by  "ribbons  of  con- 
crete." can  no  longer  be  ignored.  We  can- 
not sit  back  and  wait  for  the  inevitable 
crisis  to  ensjulf  its.  Transportation  sys- 
tems are  too  vital  a  part  of  continued 
urban  growth,  and  the  need  for  an  effi- 
cient and  economical  public  tiansporta- 
tion  system  is  greater  today  tlian  ever 
before. 

Up  until  now,  the  burden  of  supporting 
these  services  has  fallen  mainly  on  State 
and  local  governments,  and  cities,  al- 
ready financially  pressed,  can  no  longer 
meet  the  costs.  Additional  Federal  assist- 
ance is  imperative  and  I  hope  that  we 
may  move  forward  in  meetin?  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  this  country  before  we 
face  a  further  decline  in  our  public  trans- 
portation system.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
this  recommeftdation  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleasrues: 
RE.stit.UTiON'  Memorializing  the  Congress  or 

THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 

To  Finance  Massachusetts  Transit  Costs 

BY  Using  the  Pedfral  Highway  Fund 

Whereas.  Massachusetts  transit  costs  have 
increased  so  rapidly  and  to  such  extent  as  to 
become  almost  unbearable;  and 

Whereas.  The  payment  of  such  costs  ex- 
ceeds the  c.-ipacity  of  the  people  to  assume; 
and 

Whereas.  The  solution  of  this  problem  now 
requires  the  aid  of  the  federal  government; 
and 

Whereas,  Numerous  bills  dealing  with  the 
problem  have  been  introduced  In  Congress; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts re.spectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  meet 
such  costs  not  only  In  the  commonwealth 
but  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  as- 
sumption of  the  same  by  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Fund;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the.se  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 


DEFENSE   DEPARTMENT   PURCHAS- 
ING POLICIES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. March  18.  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
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floor  criticizing  certain  purchasing  poli- 
cies of  the  Defense  Department.  In  look- 
ing over  my  remarks  recently,  I  was 
struck  by  how  mild  they  were  in  rela- 
tion to  the  great  potential  destruction 
that  these  purchasing  policies  have  on 
the  local  economies. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  the  idea  of  the 
deleterious  effects  of  certain  supposedly 
beneficial  purchasing  policies.  By  de- 
scribing the  contract  award  policies  of 
the  Defense  Department  as  "to  the  low- 
est bidder,"  we  imply  something  that  is 
saving  money  for  the  Government  and 
natiu-ally  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  I  believe  I  showed  in  my  re- 
marks of  last  Thiu-sday  that  these  poli- 
cies, by  creating  sudden  unemployment 
and  by  rewarding  low-paying  firms, 
actually,  cost  the  Government  more  in 
unemployment  benefits  and  lost  taxes 
than  they  actually  save. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  stress  suf- 
ficiently on  Thursday  two  very  important 
points:  First,  the  social  and  economic 
impact  of  Defense  Department  purchas- 
ing policies  and  two  the  proclivity  of  the 
Defense  Department  for  dealing  with 
low-paying  firms  with  retrogressive,  if 
not  reactionary,  employee  policies.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  in  certain  areas, 
particularly  where  the  labor  required  is 
unskilled  or  semiskilled,  cost  savings  will 
often  come  from  lower  wages  paid  to 
these  workers.  This  is  the  obvioiis  reason 
why  so  many  firms  move  from  northern, 
industrial,  union  organized  areas  to 
semirural,  nonunion  areas.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  unorganized  workers  and  the 
lack  of  high-paying  competitive  jobs, 
these  firms  can  cut  costs  and  more  suc- 
cessfully compete  for  Government  con- 
tracts. 

However,  the  Government  does  not 
really  save  money.  We  know  that  the  rate 
of  unemployment  in  many  industrial 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  is  extremely 
high.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this,  of 
course,  is  the  administration's  unsuc- 
cessful and  destructive  economic  policies. 
But  it  is  also  in  part  due  to  the  transfer 
of  many  medium-sized  factories  to  lower 
paying  areas  of  the  country.  The  eco- 
nomic and  social  disruption  this  creates 
is  manifold.  The  cost  to  State,  local,  and 
Federal  governments  in  imemployment 
compensation,  welfare,  job  retraining 
programs,  is  massive. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  the  whole 
thrust  of  Federal  employment  practices 
for  the  past  10  years  is  being  thwarted 
by  these  purchasing  policies.  It  has  been 
the  practice  and  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  Government's  programs  to  in- 
crease employees'  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits and  to  bring  new  industry  to  imem- 
ployed  areas,  not  just  to  move  industries 
around.  It  has  been  our  purpose,  stated 
and  enacted  into  legislation,  to  improve 
the  lot  of  all  American  working  men  and 
not  help  some  at  the  cost  of  a  great  many 
others. 

It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  reward  efficiency  and  low 
profits  in  industry  without  pimishing 
workers  for  their  hard  won  economic 
gains.  If  we  examine  the  profit  margins 
of  companies  a  little  more  carefully,  we 
might  find  that  in  awarding  the  lowest 
bidder  in  all  cases  actually  means  re- 


warding a  handful  of  individuals  for  re- 
gressive employment  practices. 

Again,  I  call  upon  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive departments  involved  to  examine 
these  policies  a  little  more  carefully  in 
order  to  produce  a  more  equitable  result. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  BILL 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  for  myself  and  nine 
other  Members  of  Congress  of  both  par- 
ties, the  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment bill.  This  measure  is  aimed  at  mak- 
ing educational,  nutritional,  and  health 
services  available  to  all  pre.school  chil- 
dren in  America. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill,  five  Demo- 
crats and  five  Republicans,  feel  this  bill 
is  the  most  significant  proposal  in  child 
care  ever  introduced  in  Congress,  and 
we  urge  prompt  action  on  it  by  this 
Congress. 

In  the  91st  Congress  members  of  the 
House  Select  Education  Subcommittee, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  worked 
hard  on  legislation  similar  to  this  bill, 
conducting  18  days  of  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  chUd  development.  Other 
sponsors  of  the  bill  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing are  Representatives  Ogden  R. 
Reid  of  New  York;  Patsy  T.  Mink,  of 
Hawaii;  James  H.  Schetter,  of  New  York; 
Lloyd  Meeds,  of  Washington;  William 
"Bill"  Clay,  of  Missouri;  Albert  H. 
QuiE,  of  Minnesota;  John  Dellenback,  of 
Oregon;  Orval  Hansen,  of  Idaho;  and 
Alphonso  Bell,  of  California. 

The  comprehensive  child  development 
bill,  therefore,  marks  a  genuinely  biparti- 
san effort,  and  we  hope  the  legislation 
will  win  wide.^ipread  support  from  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  also  to  be  able 
to  state  that  under  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota,  who  has  been  an  eloquent  and 
articulate  champion  of  child  develop- 
ment programs,  and  his  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New 
York,  legislation  .similar  to  the  bill  we  are 
todav  introducing  is  being  considered, 
and  I  am  confident  that  interested  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  will  work  closely  to- 
gether on  this  vital  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  highlight  the 
principal  features  of  the  comprehensive 
child  development  bill: 

Participation  by  both  parents  and  their 
children  is  voluntary. 

Priority  in  the  provision  of  services 
under  the  bill  will  be  given  to  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  children  such  as 
those  at  the  moment  eligible  for  Head- 
start. 

Programs  will  be  open  to  children  from 
all  income  groups.  Fees  will  be  charged 
on  a  sliding  scale  basis  for  children  above 
a  certain  level,  with  no  charge  for  chil- 
dren whose  family  incomes  are  below 
that  level. 

There  will  be  a  strong  emphasis  on 
parent  involvement  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  bill.  The  programs  provided  by  this 


bill    will    strengthen    family    ties,    not 
weaken  them. 

An  Office  of  Child  Development  will 
be  established  in  the  Office  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  coordinate  all 
federally  supported  chUd  development 
programs.  The  present  Office  of  ChUd  De- 
velopment is  authorized  only  by  Execu- 
tive order. 

The  bUl  authorizes  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  day  care  faculties,  for  the 
training  of  child  development  personnel 
and  for  the  operation  of  chUd  develop- 
ment programs  including  education, 
nutrition,  physical  and  mental  health 
services  and  famUy  consultation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  1980  there  wUl  be  5.3 
million  working  mothers  aged  20  to  44 
with  children  under  5.  This  represents 
BXi  extraordinary  increase  of  43  percent 
over  the  present  figure.  Even  now  there 
are  5  million  preschool  children  in  the 
United  States,  but  day  care  services  are 
avaUable  for  only  641.000  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  here  to  re- 
call that  in  February  1969,  President 
Nixon  committed  his  administration  "to 
providing  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimiUating 
development  during  the  first  5  years  of 
life."  The  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment bill  we  have  today  introduced  es- 
tablishes a  f lumework  for  services  to  de- 
velop the  potential  of  all  American  chU- 
dren,  and  supplies  a  legislative  ba.sis  for 
the  fulfillment  of  President  Nixon's 
promise  to  the  chUdren  of  America. 

Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  here  also  express 
wai-m  appreciation  for  the  work  and 
support  of  the  many  organizations  and 
individuals  who  have  contributed  to  the 
shaping  of  this  proposal, 

I  am  today  writing  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  to  invite  tliem  to  introduce 
companion  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  comprehensive 
chUd  development  bill,  followed  by  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  it: 

HR. — 
A  bin  to  provide  a  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment program  In  the  Department  of 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Be  it  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Act". 

statement  of  findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  (&)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
millions  of  American  children  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  present  lack  of 
adequate  child  development  services,  par- 
ticularly during  their  early  childhood  years; 
(2)  comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams, including  a  full  range  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  services,  are  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  full  potential  of 
America's  children  and  should  be  available 
to  all  chUdren  regardless  of  economic,  social, 
and  family  background;  (3)  children  with 
special  needs  must  receive  fuU  and  special 
consideration  In  planning  any  child  develop- 
ment programs  and,  until  such  time  as  such 
programs  are  expanded  to  become  available 
to  all  children,  priority  must  be  given  to  pre- 
school children  with  the  greatest  economic 
and  social  need;  (4)  while  no  mother  may 
be  forced  to  work  outside  the  home  as  a 
condition  for  using  child  development  pro- 
grams, such  programs  are  essential  to  allow 
many  parents  to  undertake  or  continue  fuU- 
or  part-time  employment,  training,  or  educa- 
tion; and  (5)  It  Is  crucial  to  the  meaningful 
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development  of  such  programs  that  their 
planning  and  operation  be  undertaken  as  a 
partnership  of  parents,  community,  State 
and  local  governments. 

(bi  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
every  child  with  a  fair  and  full  opportunity 
to  reach  his  full  potential  by  establishing 
and  e.xpandlng  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment programs  and  services  so  as  to  (1 ) 
assure  the  sound  and  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  these  programs;  (2)  recog- 
nize and  build  upon  the  experience  and  suc- 
cesses gained  through  the  Headstart  program 
and  similar  efforts:  (3)  make  child  develop- 
ment services  available  to  all  children  who 
need  them,  with  special  emphasis  on  pre- 
school programs  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged children  and  for  children  of  working 
mothers  and  single  parent  families;  (4)  pro- 
vide that  decisions  as  to  the  nature  and 
funding  of  such  programs  be  made  at  the 
community  level  with  the  full  Involvement 
of  parents  and  other  Individuals  and  or^nl- 
zations  In  the  community  Interested  in  child 
development:  and  (5)  establish  the  legisla- 
tive framework  for  the  future  expansion  of 
such  programs  to  provide  universally  avail- 
able child  development  services. 

TITLE  I— COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS  DIRECTION 
TO  ESTABLISH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  child  development  pro- 
grams and  services  through  the  support  of 
actlvl'les  !n  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

CHILD    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Funds  appropriated  under  section 
108  may  be  used  (In  accordance  with  ap- 
proved applications)  for  the  following 
activities: 

(a)  planning  and  developing  child  develop- 
ment programs.  Including  the  operation  of 
pilot  programs  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
new  concepts,  programs,  and  delivery  svs- 
tems; 

(b)  establishing,  maintaining,  and  oper- 
ating child  development  programs,  which 
may  include  activities  sUch  as — 

(1)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health,  social,  and  cognitive  development 
services  necessary  for  children  participating 
In  the  program  to  profit  fully  from  their 
educational  opportunities  and  to  attain  their 
maximum  potential; 

(2)  food  and  nutritional  services  (includ- 
ing family  consultation): 

(3)  rental,  remodeling,  renovation,  altera- 
tion, construction,  or  acquisition  of  facili- 
ties. Including  mobile  facilities,  and  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies; 

(4)  programs  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  minority  group,  Indian  and  migrant 
children  with  particular  emphlsls  on  the 
needs  of  children  from  bilingual  families  for 
the  development  of  skills  in  English  and 
other  language  spoken  in  the  some; 

(5)  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child's  potential; 

(6)  other  speclaUy  designed  health,  social. 
and  educational  programs  (including  after 
school,  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and 
overnight  programs); 

(7)  medical,  psychological,  educational, 
and  other  appropriate  diagnosis  and  identi- 
fication of  visual,  hearing,  speech,  nutri- 
tional, and  other  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional barriers  to  full  participation  In  child 
development  programs,  with  appropriate 
treatment  to  overcome  such  barriers; 

(8)  Incorporation  within  child  develop- 
ment programs  of  special  activities  designed 
to  ameliorate  Identified  handicaps  and,  where 
necessary  or  desirable,  because  of  the  severity 
of  such  handicaps,  establishing,  maintaining, 
and   operating   separate   child   development 


programs   designed    primarily   to   meet    the 
needs  of  handicapped  children: 

(9)  precervlce  and  inservlce  education  and 
other  training  for  professional  and  parapro- 
fesslonal  personnel; 

(10)  dissemination  of  Information  In  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  be  served  to 
assure  that  parents  are  well  informed  of  child 
development  programs  available  to  them  and 
may  become  directly  in\'olved  In  such  pro- 
grams; 

(11)  services,  including  in-home  services, 
and  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  child 
development,  for  parents,  older  family  mem- 
bers functioning  In  the  capacity  of  jjarents, 
youth  and  prospective  parents: 

( 12)  utilization  of  child  advocates  to  work 
on  behalf  of  children  and  parents  to  secure 
them  full  access  to  other  services,  programs 
or  activities  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  chil- 
dren: and 

( 13 )  such  other  ser^-ices  and  activities  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  In  further- 
ance of  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act; 

(c)  staff  and  administrative  exp>enses  of 
local  pwllcy  councils  and  child  development 
councils. 

PRIME  SPONSORS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  following  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  prime  sponsors  of  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 

(1)  any  State; 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government — 

(A)  which  is  a  dty  with  a  population  of — 
thousand  or  more  p>ersons  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  satisfactory  current  data  available 
to  the  Secretary:  or 

(B)  which  Is  a  county  or  other  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  with  a  fxjpulatlon  of — 
thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  satisfactory  current  data  available  to 
the  Secretarj-  and  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  general  governmental  powers 
substantially  similar  to  those  of  a  city; 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  having  a  total  population 
of — thousands  or  more  persons  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data  avall- 
abel  to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  a  federally  recognized  Indian  reserva- 
tion; or 

(5)  any  public  or  private  nonp»roflt  agency 
or  organization.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  community  action  agencies,  single-pur- 
pose Headstart  agencies,  community  corpora- 
tions, parent  cooperatives,  organizations  of 
migrant  workers,  labor  unions,  organizations 
of  Indians,  employers  of  working  mothers, 
and  public  and  private  educational  agencies 
and  Institutions,  serving  or  applying  to  serve 
children  in  a  neighborhood  or  other  area 
possessing  a  commonality  of  Interest  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  unit  (or  combina- 
tion of  units)  of  general  local  government 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  event 
that  (A)  such  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  either  has  not 
submitted  an  application  pursuant  to  this 
section  within  120  days  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  title  by  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  by  the  Secretary,  or  has  not 
submitted  a  plan  pursuant  to  section  104 
within  240  days  of  said  implementation  dur- 
ing the  first  fiscal  year  In  which  this  title 
is  funded  or  earlier  than  90  days  before  the 
start  of  each  succeding  fiscal  year,  or,  al- 
though serving  as  a  prime  sponsor,  is  found, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  contained 
in  subsection  ( f )  of  this  section  not  to  be 
satisfactory  Implementing  a  child  develop- 
ment plan  which  adequately  meets  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  title. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State,  a  unit  of 
general  local  government,  a  county  or  other 
unit  of  general  local  government,  any  com- 
binations thereof,  or  a  federally  recognized 
Indian  reservation  have  not  submitted  a  plan 
under  section  104  or  the  Secretary  has  not 
approved  a  plan  so  submitted,  or  where  the 
Secretary    has   withdrawn    authority    under 


section  102  or  where  the  needs  of  migrants 
and  the  economically  disadvantaged  are  not 
being  served,  the  Secretary  may  allocate 
funds  for  use  by  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  or  organization  that  he  deems 
necessary  in  order  to  serve  the  children  of 
the  particular  area. 

(c)  Any  State,  unit,  or  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government  or  Indian 
reservation  that  Is  eligible  to  be  a  prime 
sponsor  under  subsection  (a)  and  which 
desires  to  be  so  designated  in  order  to  en- 
ter into  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  which,  in  addition  to  describ- 
ing the  area  to  be  served,  shall  provide 
for — 

(1)  the  establishment  of  a  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning,  conducting,  coordinating,  and 
monitoring  child  development  programs  in 
the  prime  sponsorship  area  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Plan  pursuant  to  section  14.  Each 
Local  Policy  Council  shall  elect  at  least  one 
representative  to  the  Child  Development 
Council;  and  one-half  of  the  members  of 
such  Council  shall  be  elected  representatives 
of  Local  Police  Councils.  The  balance  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
officers  of  the  unit  or  units  of  government 
establishing  such  Council  and  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  unit  or  units 
of  government:  the  public  and  private  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, employment,  training,  and  child  serv- 
ice agencies  in  the  prime  sponsorship  area: 
minority  groups  and  organizations:  public 
and  private  child  development  organiza- 
tions; employers  of  working  mothers,  and 
labor  unions,  and  shall  Include  at  least  one 
child  development  specialist.  At  least  one- 
third  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Child 
Development  Council  shall  be  parents  who 
are  economically  disadvantaged.  Each  Coun- 
cil shall  select  its  own  chairman. 

(2 1  the  establishment  of  Local  Policy 
Councils  for  each  neighborhood  or  subarea 
possessing  a  commonality  of  interest  or, 
pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, a  nongeographlc  grouping  of  appro- 
priate size,  composed  of  parents  of  children 
eligible  to  participate  under  this  Act  working 
or  participating  In  training  in  a  common 
isea,  or  otherwise  possessing  a  particular  in- 
terest In  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
projects  under  this  Act,  In  the  area  to  be 
served  under  the  prime  sponsorship  plan 
Such  Councils  shall  be  compo.sed  of  parent? 
'  f  children  eligible  under  this  title  or  the:r 
representatives  who  reside  in  such  neigh- 
borhood or  subareas  or,  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
geographical  grouping,  who  are  working  or 
participating  in  training  in  the  common 
area,  and  who  are  chosen  by  such  parents  in 
accordance  with  democratic  selection  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
Local  Policy  Councils  shall  be  responsible 
among  other  things,  for  determining  child 
development  needs  and  priorities  in  their 
neighborhoods  or  subareas,  and  shall  make 
recommendations  relating  thereto  and  en- 
courage project  applications  pursuant  to 
section  105  designed  to  fulfill  that  plan,  and 
recommend  applications  for  funding  by  the 
Child  Development  Council. 

(3>  the  delegation  by  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  to  an  appropriate  agency  (ex- 
isting or  newly  created)  of  the  State,  unit  or 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  Indian  reservation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  developing  a 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plan 
pursuant  to  section  104,  for  evaluating  ap- 
plications for  such  assistance  submitted  to 
it  by  other  agencies  or  organizations,  for 
delivering  services,  activities,  and  programs 
for  which  financial  assistance  Is  provided 
under  this  title,  and  for  continuously  evalu- 
ating and  overseeing  the  implementation  of 
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programs  assisted  under  the  title,  provided 
ihat  such  delegate  agency  will  be  ultimately 
responsible  for  Its  actions  to  the  Child  De- 
velopment Council  and  will  cooperate  with 
the  Local  Policy  Councils. 

(c)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  that  desires  to  be  designated 
a  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(5)  In  order  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  for  designation 
as  prime  sponsor  which,  in  addition  to  de- 
scribing the  area  to  be  served,  shall — 

( 1 )  demonstrate  that  such  agency  or  orga- 
nization qualifies  as  eligible  prime  sponsor 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (5); 

(2)  evidence  the  cai>ablllty  of  such  agency 
or  organization  for  effectively  planning,  con- 
ducting, coordinating,  and  monitoring  child 
development  programs  In  the  area  to  be 
served;  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Lo- 
cal Policy  Council  which  shall  be  composed 
of  parents  of  eligible  children  or  their  repre- 
sentatives who  reside  In  such  area  and  who 
are  chosen  by  such  parents  In  accordance 
with  democratic  selection  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  (1)  In  the  event  that  a  State  had  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a  prime 
sponsor  serving  a  geographical  area  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  or  an 
Indian  reservation  which  Is  eligible  under 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  which  has  submitted  an  application  for 
designation  as  prime  sponsor  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  tentatively  approve  the  latter  ap- 
plication, subject  to  review  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  Plan. 

(2)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  or  is  acting  as  prime  sponsor 
serving  a  geographic  area  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  another  such  unit  (or  combina- 
tion of  units)  which  Is  eligible  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  which 
has  submitted  an  application  for  designation 
as  prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b) ,  the  Secretary,  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  be  shall 
prescribe,  shall  approve  for  that  geographical 
area  the  application  of  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  which  he  determines  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(3)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  has  submitted 
an  application  for  designation  as  prime 
sponsor  to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a  prime  spon- 
sor serving  a  geographical  area  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  an  Indian  reservation  that  has 
submitted  an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b) .  the  Secretary  shall  ten- 
tatively approve  the  latter  application,  sub- 
ject to  review  of  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Plan. 

(e)  The  Governor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  shall  be  g^ven  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  review  applications  for  designation 
filed  by  other  than  the  State,  offer  recom- 
mendations to  the  applicant,  and  submit 
comments  to  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (A), 
an  application  submitted  under  this  section 
may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  designation 
of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  withdrawn  only 
If  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  he  shall  prescribe,  has  provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  disap- 
prove such  application  Including  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  a  reasonable  time  In  which  to  submit 
<»fr«ctlve  amendments  to  such  application 
or  undertake  other  necessary  corrective  ac- 
tion, and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 


(g)  (1)  If  any  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  final  action  under  subsection  (f ) 
with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  Its  appli- 
cation submitted  under  this  section  or  the 
withdrawal  of  Its  designation,  such  party 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  party 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(3)  The  court  ahall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  as  to 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  stibject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
m  section  1254  of  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code. 

COMPREHENSIVE    CHH-D    DEVELOPMENT    1PLAN8 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime  sponsor  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  103  (b)  and  (c) 
only  pursuant  to  a  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Plan  which  Is  submitted  by  such 
prime  sponsor  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Any  stich  plan  ahall  set  forth  a 
comprehensive  program  for  providing  child 
development  services  In  the  prime  sponsor- 
ship area  which — 

( 1 )  Identifies  chUd  development  needs  and 
goals  within  the  area  and  describes  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  financial  assistance  will 
be  used; 

(2)  meets  the  needs  of  children  In  the 
prime  sponsorship  area,  within  the  limits  of 
available  funds,  including  infant  care  and 
before  and  after  school  programs  for  chil- 
dren in  school  with  priority  to  children 
through  age  5; 

(3)  give  priority  to  providing  child  devel- 
opment programs  and  services  to  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  children  by  reserving  for 
such  children  from  such  funds  as  are  re- 
ceived under  section  109  In  any  fiscal  year  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  received  by  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organlaatlons  wltiiln  the  prime  spon- 
sorship area  for  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1972  under  section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and  by  re- 
serving no  lees  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
remainder  of  Its  allotment  tinder  section  lOfl 
for  child  development  programs  and  services 
for  eoonomlcaJly  disadvantaged  children;  for 
those  children  of  famlllee  having  an  annual 
Income  below  the  cost  of  family  consiunp- 
tlon  of  the  lower  living  standard  budget  as 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(4)  gives  priority  thereafter  to  providing 
child  development  programs  and  services  to 
children  of  single  parents  and  working 
mothers; 

(5)  provides.  Insofar  as  feasible,  that  such 
programs  under  this  Act  will  be  approved 
only  if  there  Is  participation  without  regard 
to  family  Income  and  In  accordance  with  an 
appropriate  fee  schedule  as  provided  In  par- 
agraph (6)   of  this  subsection; 

(6)  provides  that  (A)  no  charge  for  serv- 
ices provided  under  a  child  development  pro- 
gram assisted  under  the  plan  will  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  child  whose  family  has 


an  annual  income  bel-w  the  cost  of  family 
consumption  of  the  lower  living  standard 
budget  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  except 
to  the  extent  that  payment  will  be  made  by 
a  third  party  (Including  a  Government 
agency)  which  Is  authorized  or  requiied  to 
pay  for  such  services;  and  (B)  such  charges 
will  be  made  with  resi>ect  to  any  child  who 
does  not  qualify  under  (A)  in  accordance 
with  an  appropriate  fee  schedule  which  shall 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
and  which  la  based  upon  the  ability  of  the 
family  to  pay  for  such  services.  Including  the 
extent  to  which  any  third  party  (Including 
a  Government  agency)  is  authorized  or  re- 
quired to  make  payments  for  such  services; 

(7)  provides  that  cooperative  arrange- 
ments -will  be  entered  into  under  which  pub- 
lic agencies,  at  both  the  State  and  local 
levels,  responsible  for  the  education  of  or 
other  services  to  handicapped  children  will 
make  such  services  available,  where  appro- 
priate, to  programs  approved  under  the  plan; 

(8)  provides  that  Insofar  as  possible,  per- 
sons residing  in  communities  served  by  such 
projects  will  receive  Jobs,  including  in-home 
and  part-time  Jobs  and  opporttinltles  for 
training  in  programs  authorized  under  title 
n  of  this  Act: 

(9)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  enrollment  of  children  in  each  program 
within  the  prime  sponsorship  area  will  in- 
clude children  from  a  range  of  socioeconomic 
backgrounds; 

(10)  provides  for  special  needs  of  minority 
groups,  bilingual,  migrant  and  Indian  chil- 
dren within  the  area  served: 

(11)  provides  equitably  for  the  child  de- 
velopment needs  of  children  from  each  mi- 
nority group  residing  within  the  area  served; 

(12)  provides  that  children  In  the  area 
served  will  In  no  case  be  excluded  from  the 
programs  operated  pursuant  to  this  Act  be- 
cause of  their  participation  in  nonpublic 
preschool  or  school  programs  or  because  of 
the  Intention  of  their  parents  to  enroll  them 
in  nonpublic  schools  when  they  attain  school 
age; 

(13)  provides.  Insofar  as  possible,  for  co- 
ordination of  child  development  programs 
with  other  social  programs  (including  but 
not  limited  to  those  relating  to  employment 
and  manpower)  so  as  to  keep  family  units 
Intact  or  in  close  proximity  during  the  day; 

(14)  provides  for  direct  parent  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct,  overall  direction  and 
evaluation  of  programs; 

(15)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate, programs  will  include  participation  by 
paid  paraprofesslonal  aides  and  by  volunteers, 
especially  parents  and  older  children,  and 
including  senior  citizens,  students,  and  per- 
sons preparing  for  employment  In  child  de- 
velopment programs: 

(16)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  Information  In  the  func- 
tional language  of  those  to  be  served,  to  as- 
sure that  parents  and  Interested  persons  in 
the  community  are  fully  Informed  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Child  Development  Council 
and  Its  delegate  agency; 

(17)  provides  that  no  person  will  be  denied 
employment  in  any  program  solely  on  the 
ground  that  he  falls  to  meet  State  teacher 
certification  standards; 

(18)  assures  that  linkage  and  coordination 
mechanisms  have  been  developed  by  pre- 
school program  administrators  and  adminis- 
trators of  school  systems,  both  public  and 
nonpublic,  at  a  local  level,  to  provide  con- 
tinuity between  programs  for  preschool  and 
elementary  school  children,  and  to  coordi- 
nate programs  conducted  under  this  Act  and 
programs  conducted  pursuant  to  section  223 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act; 

(19)  assures  coordination  of  child  devel- 
opment programs  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  provided  under  the  authority  of  other 
laws; 
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(20)  establishes  arrangements  In  the  area 
served  for  the  coordination  ot  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  or  with  the  sup- 
port of  business.  Industry,  labor,  employee 
and  labor-management  organizations  and 
other  community  groups; 

(21)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  non-Federal  share 
requiremeiats  will  be  met; 

(22)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
funding  accounting  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  prime  sponsor; 

(23)  sets  forth  plans  for  regularly  conduct- 
ing surveys  and  analyses  of  needs  for  chUd 
development  programs  In  the  prime  sponsor- 
ship area  and  for  submitting  to  the  Secretary 
a  comprehensive  annual  report  and  evalua- 
tion in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shall  establish  by 
regulation; 

(24)  provides  that  consideration  will  be 
riven  to  project  applications  submitted  by 
public  private,  ncwiproflt  and  profltmaklng 
organizations  with  emphasis  given  to  on- 
going programs,  and  tnat  (A)  comparative 
Sosts  of  providing  services  shall  be  a  factor 
in  deciding  among  applicants,  and  <B)  such 
organizations  must  meet  the  standards  for 
service  under  authority  of  this  title;  and 

(25)  makes  adequate  provision  for  staff 
and  administrative  expenses  of  the  Local 
Policy  Councils. 

(c)  No  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Plan  or  modification  or  amendment  thereof 
submitted  by  a  prime  sponsor  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  un- 
less he  determines  that — 

(1)  each  community  action  agency  or  sin- 
gle-purpose Headstart  agency  in  the  area 
to  be  served.  pre\iously  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  this  Act 
or  under  section  222(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  to  the  prime  sponsor  and 
to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  any  educational  agency  or  Institution 
In  the  area  to  be  served  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  section 
222(a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
has  had  an  qpportunlty  to  submit  comments 
to  the  prime  sponsor  and  to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  the  Governor  or  appropriate  state 
agency  has.  In  the  case  of  a  prime  sponsor 
that  Is  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units)  ol 
general  local  government  or  an  Indian  reser- 
vation, or  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
had  an  opportunity  to  submit  comments 
to  the  prime  sponsor  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  A  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Plan  submitted  imder  this  section  may  be 
disapproved  or  a  prior  approval  withdrawn 
only  If  the  Secretary  provides  written  notice 
of  Intention  to  disapprove  such  plan,  Includ- 
ing a  statement  of  the  reasons,  a  reasonable 
time  to  submit  corrective  amendmenu.  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  upon 
which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  may 
be  taken  as  of  right. 

PROJECT    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  A  prime  sponsor  designated 
under  section  103(b)  may  provide  financial 
assistance,  by  grant,  loan,  or  contract,  pursu- 
ant to  a  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Plan,  to  any  qualified  public  or  private 
agency  or  organization,  including  but  not 
limited  to  a  parent  co<^>eratlve,  community 
action  agency,  single-purpose  Headstart 
agency,  community  development  corporation, 
organization  of  migrant  workers,  Indian  or- 
ganization, private  organization  interested 
In  child  development,  labor  union,  or  em- 
ployee and  labor-management  org.uilzatlon, 
which  submits  an  application  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  A  project  application  submitted  for 
approval   under  this  section  shall — 

(1)  provide  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other  serv- 
ices as  are  necessary  for  the  fvill  cognitive, 


emotional,  and  physical  development  of  each 
participating  child; 

(2)  provide  for  the  utilization  of  person- 
nel, including  paraprofesslonal  and  volun- 
teer personnel,  adequate  to  meet  the  spe- 
cialized needs  of  each  participating  child; 

(3)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  information  in  the  func- 
tional language  of  those  to  be  served,  to 
assure  that  parents  and  Interested  persons  are 
fuUv  Informed  of  project  activities; 

(4)  otherwise  further  the  objective  and 
satisfy  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plan  in 
force  pursuant  to  section  104. 

(c)  The  appropriate  Local  Policy  Council 
may  conduct  public  hearings  on  applications 
submitted  to  the  prime  sponsor  under  this 
section  prior  to  making  its  recommendation 
for  funding. 

(d)  (1 )  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance,  bv  grant,  loan,  or  contract,  to  a 
prime  sponsor  designated  under  section 
106(a)  i5i.  which  submits  a  project  applica- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 

(b). 

(2)  Such  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided from  the  funds  allotted  under  section 
109  to  the  prime  sponsorship  area  in  which 
the  section  103(a)(5)  prime  sponsor  will 
be  conducting  programs,  (and  in  the  case  of 
prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103ia)(5)(C)  such  financial  assistance 
may  be  provided  from  the  funds  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  109(a)  I  n.l 

(3)  The  Child  Development  Council  shall 
conduct  public  hearings  on  such  project 
application  prior  to  its  submission  to  the 
Secretary  and  shall  submit  the  record  of  such 
heartngs  to  the  Secretary  with  the  project 
application. 

ADCmONAL     CONDmONS     FOR     PROGRAMS 
INCLUDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  106. (a)  Applications  Including  con- 
struction mav  be  approved  only  upon  a  show- 
ing that  construction  of  such  facilities  Is  es- 
sential to  the  provision  of  adequate  child  de- 
velopment services,  and  that  rental,  renova- 
tion remodeling,  or  leasing  of  adequate 
facilities  is  not  practicable. 

(b)  If  v^lthin  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  for  which  Federal 
unds  have  been  paid  under  this  title  the 
facilitv  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  Purpose. 
for  which  it  was  constructed,  unless  the  ^- 
retary  determines  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations that  there  is  good  cause  for  releas- 
ing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the 
obligation  to  do  so.  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  of  the  facility  an  amount  which 
bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  (or  so 
much  thereof  as  constituted  an  approved 
project  or  projects)  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cosf  of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  determined 
bv  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
bfought  in  the  united  States  district  court 
for    the    district   in    which    the    facility    is 

slttiated;  .  , ,. 

ic)  \11  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all  con- 
struction, remodeling,  renovation,  or  altera- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  In  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5 ) .  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  sec- 
tion the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  PR  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(d)  In  the  case  of  loans  for  construction, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  Interest  rate 
and  the  period  within  which  such  loan  shall 
be  repaid,  but  such  Interest  rates  shall  not 
be  less  than  3  per  centum  per  annum  and  the 


period  within  which  such  loan  is  repaid  shall 
not  be  less  than  twenty-five  years. 

(e)  The  Federal  assistance  for  construc- 
tion may  be  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans, 
provided  that  total  Federal  funds  to  be  paid 
to  other  than  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  will  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  construction  cost,  and  will  be  in  the 
form  of  loans.  Repayment  of  loans  shall,  to 
the  extent  required  by  the  Secretary,  be  re- 
turned to  the  prime  sponsor  from  whose  fi- 
nancial assistance  the  loan  was  made,  or 
used  for  additional  loans  or  grants  under  this 
Act.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
total  financial  assistance  provided  to  a  prime 
sponsor  pursuant  to  section  109  shall  be  used 
for  construction  of  facilities,  with  no  more 
than  71 2  per  centum  of  such  assistance  us- 
able for  grants  for  construction. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  each  prime  sponsor  an  amount  not 
in  excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  to 
such  prime  sponsor  of  providing  child  devel- 
opment programs.  The  Secretary  may,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lishing objective  criteria,  approve  assistance 
in  excess  of  such  percentage  If  he  determines 
that  such  action  is  required  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  child  development  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  persons. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  approved  100  per  centum  ot  the 
costs  of  providing  child  development  pro- 
grams for  children  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers  and  their  families. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  approved  100  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  providing  child  development  pro- 
grams for  children  on  federally  recognized 
Indian  reservations, 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  through  public  or  private  funds 
and  may  be  in  the  form  of  goods,  services, 
or  facilities  (or  portions  thereof  that  are 
used  for  program  purposes),  reasonably 
evaluated,  or  union  and  employer  contribu- 
tions: Provided,  That  fees  collected  for  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  section  104(a)(5) 
shall  not  be  used  to  make  up  the  non-Fed- 
eral share,  but  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
appropriate  prime  sponsor  for  distribution 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  prime  sponsor's 
allotment  under  section  104(a)(3); 

(c)  If.  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  prime  sponsor 
provides  non-Federal  contributions  exceed- 
ing its  requirements,  such  excess  may  be  ap- 
plied toward  meeting  the  requirements  for 
such  contributions  for  the  subsequent  fis- 
cal year  under  this  title. 

AtTTHORKATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  108.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

ALLOTMENTS  AMONG  PRIME  SPONSORS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  first  re- 
serve the  following  from  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  title: 

( 1 )  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  this 
title  as  is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  children  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
made  available  to  prime  sponsors; 

(2)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  this 
title  as  is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  children  on  In- 
dian reservations  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  economicallv  disadvantaged  children  in 
the  United  States,  which  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  federally  recognized  Indian 
reservations  for  programs  serving  such  res- 
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ervatlons  so  that  the  amount  apportioned  to 
each  such  reservation  bears  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  total  amounts  reserved  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  that  the  number  of 
children  residing  in  such  reservation  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  children  residing  in 
all  such  reservations;  and 

(3)  a  sum,  not  in  excess  of  5  per  centum 
thereof,  for  use  by  him,  Tor  purposes  of  this 

Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the  remainder 
of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  title 
(after  making  the  reservations  required  In 
subsection  (a) )  among  the  States  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1)  50  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  50  per  centum  as  the 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren through  age  14  in  the  State,  excluding 
those  children  in  the  State  who  are  eligible 
for  services  funded  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
children  In  all  the  States,  excluding  those 
children  in  all  the  States  who  are  eligible  for 
services  funded  under  subsection   (a); 

(2)  25  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  to  each  State  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  25  per  centum  as  the  number  of 
children  through  age  5  in  the  State,  exclud- 
ing those  children  In  the  State  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  services  funded  under  subsection  (a) 
bears  to  the  number  of  children  in  all  the 
States  who  are  eligible  for  services  funded 
unded  subsection  (a) ; 

(3)  25  F>er  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  25  per  centum  as  the  number  of 
children  of  working  mothers  and  single  par- 
ents in  the  State,  excluding  those  children 
In  the  State  who  are  eligible  for  services 
funded  under  subsection  (a)  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  children  of  working  mothers 
and  single  parents  In  all  the  States,  who  are 
eligible  for  services  funded  under  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  further  apportion 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  State  among 
the  prime  sponsors  in  such  State  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1)  50  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  50  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
children  through  age  14  in  the  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor  bears  to  the  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
State; 

(2)  25  per  centvim  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  25  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  children  through  age  5  in 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  bears 
to  the  number  of  children  through  age  5  In 
the  State; 

(3)  25  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  25  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  children  of  working 
mothers  and  single  parents  In  the  area  served 
by  the  prime  sponsor  bears  to  the  number 
of  children  of  working  mothers  and  single 
parents  In  the  State; 

(d)  The  number  of  children  through  age 
5,  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
children,  and  the  number  of  children  of 
working  mothers  and  single  parents  In  an 
area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor,  in  the  State, 
and  In  all  the  States,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

(e)  The  portion  of  any  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  required, 
for  the  period  such  allotment  Is  available, 
for  carrying  out  programs  under  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  reapportionment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  pe- 
riod as  the  Secretary  shall  fix.  or  to  other 
States  in  the  case  of  allotments  under  sub- 
section (b),  or  to  other  prime  sponsors  In 


the  case  of  allotments  under  subsection  (c), 
in  proportion  to  the  regional  allotments,  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (b),  or  such 
prime  sponsors  under  subsection  (c),  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  States,  or  prime 
sponsors  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  needs  of  such  State,  or  prime  spon- 
sor for  carrying  out  activities  approved  under 
this  title,  and  the  total  of  such  reductloris 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States,  or  prime  sponsors  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  or  prime  spon- 
sor under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  for  such  year. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  ap- 
plicable prime  sponsor  allotment  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  programs  which  have 
been  approved  as  provided  in  this  title.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  in  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

(g)  No  State  or  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  shall  re- 
duce its  expenditures  for  child  development 
and  day  care  programs  by  reason  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

OFFICE   OF   CHnj3    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  110.  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  coordinate  programs  under 
his  Jurisdiction  and  under  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  provide  child  develop- 
ment services.  To  this  end.  he  shall  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  Office  of  Child  Development 
which  shall  be  the  principal  agency  of  the 
Department  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act  and  for  the  coordination  of  programs 
and  other  activities  relating  to  child  develop- 
ment. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Office  of  Child  Development  to  carry  out 
Its  functions.  The  President  shall  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  establish,  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, mechanisms  for  coordination  at  the 
State  and  local  level  of  programs  providing 
child  development  services  with  Federal 
assistance. 

FEDERAL   STANDARDS    FOR   CHILD   DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES 

Sec  111.  (a)  Within  six  months  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  with  the  approval  of  a  committee 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
promulgate  a  common  set  of  program  stand- 
ards which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  pro- 
grams providing  child  development  services 
with  Federal  assistance,  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Standards  for  Child  Development 
Services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  60  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  special 
committee  on  Federal  Standards  for  Child 
Development  Services,  which  shall  include 
parents  of  children  enrolled  In  child  develop- 
ment programs,  public  and  private  agen- 
cies or  spyecialists.  and  national  agencies  or 
organizations  interested  in  the  development 
of  children.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  consist 
of  parents  of  children  enrolled  lu  programs 
conducted  under  this  title,  section  222(a)  (1) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  and  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Such  Com- 
mittee shall  participate  in  the  development 
of  Federal  Standards  for  Child  Development 
Services. 

DEVELOPMENT    OP    UNIFORM    CODE    FOR 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
60  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  develop  a  tml- 
form  minimum  code  for  facilities,  to  be  used 
m  licensing  child  development  facilities. 
Such  standards  shall  deal  principally  with 


those  matters  essential  to  the  health,  safety, 
and  physical  comfort  of  the  children  and 
the  relationship  of  such  matters  to  the  Fed- 
eral Standards  for  Child  Development  Serv- 
ices under  section  111. 

(b)  The  special  committee  appointed  un- 
der this  section  shall  include  parents  of 
children  enrolled  in  child  development  pro- 
grams and  representatives  of  State  and  local 
licensing  agencies,  public  health  offlclals, 
fire  prevention  officials,  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  unions,  public  and  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  administering  child  de- 
velopment programs,  and  national  agencies 
or  organizations  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  children.  Not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  membership  of  the  commitee  shall  con- 
sist of  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  pro- 
grams conducted  under  this  title,  section 
222(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
and  title  IV  ol  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(C)  Within  six  months  of  its  appointment, 
the  special  committee  shall  complete  a  pro- 
posed uniform  code  and  shall  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  proposed  code  prior  to  sub- 
mitting its  final  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval. 

(d)  The  Secretary  must  approve  the  code 
as  a  whole  or  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
special  committee  to  changes  therein,  and, 
upyon  approval,  such  standards  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  facilities  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  or  In  which  programs 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  are  op- 
erated; and  the  Secretary  shall  also  distrib- 
ute such  standards  and  urge  their  adoption 
by  States  and  local  governments.  The  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  modify  the 
uniform  code  for  facilities  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  described  In  subsections 
(a)  through  (d) . 

trSE  OF  federal,  state.  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMEN- 
TAL FACILITIES  FOR  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec  113.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government,  shall  within  sixteen 
months  of  enactment  of  this  Act  report  to 
the  Congress  lu  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  facilities  owned  or  leased  by  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  Independent  au- 
thorities could  be  made  available  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions if  appropriate  services  were  provided, 
as  facilities  for  child  development  programs 
under  this  Act  during  times  and  periods 
when  not  utilized  fully  for  their  usual  pur- 
poses, together  with  his  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
legislation)  or  proposed  actions  for  such 
utilization. 

(bi  Tlie  Secretary  may  require  then,  as  a 
condition  to  the  receipt  of  assistance  under 
this  Act.  any  prime  sponsor  that  is  a  State, 
unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  local  gov- 
ernment of  a  public  school  system  shall  agree 
to  conduct  a  review  and  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  a  report  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
facilities  owned  or  leased  by  such  prime 
sponsor  could  be  available,  if  appropriate 
services  were  provided,  as  facilities  for  child 
development  programs  under  this  Act  during 
times  and  periods  when  not  utilized  fully 
for  usual  purposes,  together  with  the  prime 
sponsor's  proposed  actions  for  such  utiliza- 
tion, 

REPEAL,  CONSOLIDATION.  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  114.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  to  the 
greatest  degree  feasible,  the  consolidation 
and  coordination  of  programs  providing  child 
development  services,  while  assuring  con- 
tinuity of  existing  programs  during  transi- 
tion to  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act,  the  following  statutes  are  amended,  ef- 
fective July  1. 1973: 

(1)  Section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 

(2)  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
fjortunlty  Act  of  1964  Is  rep)ealed. 

(3)  Section  162(b)    of  the  Economic  Op- 
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portunlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "day  care  for  children"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "assistance  In  se- 
curing child  development  services  for  chil- 
dren, but  not  operation  of  child  develop- 
ment program  for  children." 

(4)  Section  123(a)(6)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "day  care  for  children"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "assistance  In  se- 
curing child  development  services  for  chil- 
dren", and  adding  after  the  v^ord  "em- 
ployment" the  phrase  "but  not  Including 
the  direct  operation  of  child  development 
programs  for  children." 

(5)  Section  312(b)(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "day  care  for  children." 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  guarantee  that  other  federally 
funded  child  development  and  related  pro- 
gratos,  Including  title  I  of  the  Elementar\- 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
section  222ia)(2)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  will  coordinate  with  the 
programs  designed  under  this  title.  Further, 
the  Secretary  vrtll  insure  that  Joint  technical 
assistance  efforts  will  result  In  the  develop- 
ment of  coordinated  efforts  between  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment. 

(c)  The  day  care  services  furnished  as  a 
part  of  the  chUd  care  services  furnished 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  as  a 
part  of  the  child  welfare  services  furnished 
under  a  State  plan  developed  as  provided  in 
part  B  of  such  title,  shall  be  day  care  serv- 
ices made  available  under  this  title,  and  such 
services  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  422(a)(1)(C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regtilatlons  and  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  or  oppro- 
prlate  to  Insure  that  suitable  child  develop- 
ment programs  under  this  Act  are  available 
for  children  receiving  aid  or  services  under 
State  plans  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  State  plans 
developed  as  provided  In  part  B  of  such  title 
to  the  extent  that  such  programs  are  required 
for  the  administration  of  such  plans  and 
the  achievement  of  their  objectives,  and  that 
there  is  effective  coordination  between  the 
child  development  porgrams  under  this  Act 
and  the  programs  of  aid  and  services  under 
such  title  IV. 

TITLE  II— FACILITIES  FOR  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

MORTGAGE    INST7KANCB    rOB    CHIUJ 
DEVELOPMENT    FACILITIES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision 
of  urgently  needed  facilities  for  child  care 
and  child  development  prograins. 

( b )  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "child  development  fa- 
culty" means  a  facility  of  a  public  or  private 
profit  or  nonprofit  agency  or  organization, 
licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State  (or,  If 
there  is  no  State  law  providing  for  such 
licensing  and  regulation  by  the  State,  by 
the  mtmlclpallty  or  other  political  subdi- 
vision In  which  the  facility  Is  locatsd),  for 
the  provision  of  child  development  prograins. 

(2)  The  terms  "mortgage",  "mortgagor", 
"mortgagee",  "maturity  date",  and  "State" 
shall  have  the  meanings  respectively  set 
forth  In  section  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  Insure  any 
mortgage  (including  advances  on  such  mort- 
gage during  construction )  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  and  make 
commitments  for  insurance  of  such  mortgage 
prior  to  the  date  of  its  execution  or  dis- 
bursement thereon, 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 


insure  any  mortgage  wlUch  covers  a  new 
child  development  facility,  including  equip- 
ment to  be  vised  in  its  operailon,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
ttiall  demonstrate  ability  successfully  to  op- 
erate one  or  more  cliild  care  or  child  devel- 
opment programs.  Tlie  Secretary  may  In  his 
discretion  require  any  such  mortgagor  to  be 
regulated  or  restricted  as  to  minimum  charges 
,ind  methods  of  financing,  and,  in  addition 
ihereto,  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  corporate  entity, 
as  to  capital  structure  and  rate  of  return. 
.\s  an  aid  to  the  regtilatlon  or  restriction  of 
any  mortgagor  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
foregoing  matters,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  contracts  with  and  acquire  for  not  to 
exceed  $100  such  stock  or  Interest  in  such 
mortgagor  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  Any 
stock  or  interest  so  purchased  shall  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  Child  Development  Facility 
Insurance  Fund,  and  shall  be  redeemed  by 
the  mortgager  at  par  upon  the  termination 
of  all  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under  the 
Insurance. 

(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250,- 
000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  property 
or  project,  including  equipment  replacement 
cost  of  the  prop>erty  or  project,  including 
equipment  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of 
child  development  facility,  when  the  pro- 
posed improvements  are  completed  and  the 
equipment    Is    installed. 

( 3  I  The  mortgage  shall — 

(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges.  If 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
determined  that  the  child  development  facil- 
ity to  be  covered  by  the  mortgage  will  be 
in  compliance  with  the  Uniform  Code  for 
Facilities  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  112  of  this  Act 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
also  received  from  the  prime  sponsor  au- 
thorized in  title  I  of  this  Act  a  certificate 
that  the  facility  Is  consistent  with  and  will 
not  hinder  the  execution  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor's plan. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  pay- 
able annually  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  In  cash  or  in  debentures  of  the  Child 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund  (es- 
tablished by  subsection  (h))  issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  Interest.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  with- 
out taking  into  account  delinquent  payments 
or  prepayments.  In  addition  to  the  premltim 
charge  herein  provided  for,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  charge  and  collect  such 
amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  for  the 
appraisal  of  a  property  or  project  during 
construction;  but  such  charges  for  t^jpralsal 
and  Inspection  shall  not  aggregate  more  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  original  principal  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage. 

(f)  The  Secreteury  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (insofar  as  ap- 
plicable)   with  respect  to  the  insurance  of 


mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  v/lth 
respect  to  the  Insxirance  of  mortgages  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

ri)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (g), 
ih),  (1),  (J),  Ik),  (1),  and  (n)  of  section 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  apply 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section:  ex- 
cept that,  for  purposes  of  their  application 
-.vi-h  respect  to  such  mortgages,  all  ref.^r- 
ences  in  such  provisions  to  the  General  In- 
surance Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Child  Development  Facility  Insurance 
Fund,  and  all  references  In  such  provisions  to 
■  Secretary"  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Child 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  all  the  Insurance  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  All  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section  shall  be  Insured  under 
and  be  the  obligation  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Facility  Insurance  Fund. 

(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section  may  be  charged  to 
the  Child  Development  Facility  Insurance 
Fund. 

(3)  Moneys  In  the  Child  Development 
Facility  Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the 
current  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
10  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or 
invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  purchase  in 
the  open  market  debentures  issued  as  obliga- 
tions of  the  Child  Development  Facility  In- 
surance Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made 
at  a  price  which  will  provide  an  Investment 
yield  of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable 
from  other  Investments  authorized  by  this 
section.  Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be 
canceled  and  not  reissued. 

(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  apprasal  and  other  fees  received 
on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any  mort- 
gage under  this  section,  the  receipts  derived 
from  property  covered  by  such  mortgages  and 
from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts,  property, 
and  security  assigned  to  the  Secretary  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  all  earnings  on  the 
assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Child  Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund. 
The  principal  of,  and  Interest  paid  and  to 
be  paid  on,  debentures  which  are  the  ob- 
ligation of  such  fund,  cash  Insurance  pay- 
ments and  adjustments,  and  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  handling,  management,  renova- 
tion, and  disposal  of  properties  acquired.  In 
connection  with  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  section,  shall  be  charged  to  such  fund. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the  Child 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund,  and 
to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

TITLE  III— TRAININO  OP  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  301.  Section  532  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"There  Is  additionally  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sun  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  for  programs  and  projects 
under  this  part  to  train  or  retrain  profes- 
sional personnel  for  child  development  pro- 
grams, and  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects under  this  part  to  train  or  retrain  non- 
professional personnel  for  child  development 
progn"ams.". 

Sec.  302.  Section  206(b)  (S)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Is  amended  as  fol- 
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lows,  by  adding  after  the  word  "nonprofit" 
the  phrase  "child  development  program,"  by 
striking  out  "and  (C)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(C)  such  rate  shall  be 
15  per  centum  for  each  complete  academic 
year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  so  determined  by 
regulations )  of  service  as  a  full-time  teacher 
in  public  or  private  nonprofit  child  develop- 
ment programs  or  In  any  such  programs  op- 
erating under  authority  of  title  I  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  Act,  and 
(D)". 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  award 
grants  to  Individuals  employed  in  child  devel- 
opment programs  operating  under  the  au- 
thority of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  to  such  pro- 
grams for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  costs 
of  ongoing  Inservlce  training  for  professional 
and  nonprofessional  personnel  including 
volunteers  to  be  conducted  by  an  agency  car- 
rying on  a  child  development  program  by  a 
community  or  higher  education  institution, 
or  by  a  combination  thereof. 

Sec  304.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  section  303  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  operating  child  development  programs 
(including  the  lease,  rental,  or  construction 
of  necessary  facilities  and  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies)  for  the 
children  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  Employees  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
group  of  such  agencies  employing  eighty 
working  parents  of  young  children  who  de- 
sire to  participate  In  the  grant  program  un- 
der this  title  shall — 

(1)  designate  or  create  for  the  purpose  an 
agency  commission,  the  membership  of  which 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the  work- 
ing parents  employed  by  the  agency  or  agen- 
cie.s.  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  official  In  charge  of  such  agency 
or  agencies,  which — 

(A)  provides  that  the  child  development 
program  shall  be  administered  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  asency  commission: 

(B)  provides  that  the  program  will  meet 
the  Federal  Interagency  standards  for  child 
development: 

(C)  provides  a  means  of  determining  prior- 
ity of  eligibility  among  parents  wishing  to 
use  the  services  of  the  program; 

(D)  provides  for  a  scale  of  fees  based  upon 
the  parents'  financial  status;  and 

(E)  provides  for  competent  management, 
staffing,  and  facilities  for  such  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  grant  funds 
under  this  section  unless  he  has  received 
approval  of  the  plan  from  the  official  or  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  the  agency  or  agencies 
whose  employees  will  be  served  by  the  child 
development  program. 

Sec  402.  (a)  No  more  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  tlUe  during  the  first  two 
years  of  such  programs'  operation,  and  no 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  programs  in  succeeding  years  shall  be 
paid  from  Federal  funds. 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  total 
cost  may  be  provided  through  public  or  pri- 
vate funds  and  may  be  in  the  form  of  cash, 
goods,  services,  facilities  reasonably  evaluated, 
fees  collected  from  parents,  union  and  em- 
ployer contributions. 

(c)  If,  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  program  under 
this  title  provides  non-Federal  contributions 
exceeding  its  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  such  contributions  of  other 
programs  applying  for  grants  under  the  same 
title,  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 
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id)  In  making  grants  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall,  Insofar  as  Is  feasible,  distrib- 
ute funds  among  the  States  according  to 
the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees In  that  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  in  the  United 
States. 

Sec  403.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000. 
TITLE  V— EVALUATION  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretory  shall,  throtigh 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  make  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  Involvement  in  child 
development  which  shall  include — 

( 1 )  enumeration  and  description  of  all 
Federal  activities  which  affect  child  develop- 
ment; 

(2)  analysis  of  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  activities; 

(3)  determination  of  effectiveness  and  re- 
sults of  such  exp>endlture6  and  activities;  and 

(4)  such  recommendations  to  Congress  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  results  of  this  evaluation  shall  be 
reported  to  Congress  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  or  profit 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Individuals  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  502.  The  secretary  shall  establish  such 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
such  an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal  in- 
volvement in  child  development,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  annual  evaluation 
to  Congress. 

Sec.  503.  Such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
annual  evaluation  shall  be  made  available  to 
him,  upon  request,  by  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

technical  assistance 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  directly 
or  through  grant  or  contract,  make  technical 
assistance  available  to  prime  sponsors  and 
to  project  applicants  participating  or  seek- 
ing to  participate  In  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act  on  a  continuing  basis  to  assist  them 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  Comprehen- 
sive Child  Development  Plans  under  section 
103. 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  prime 
sponsors  and  through  prime  sponsors  to 
LPC's,  for  staff  and  administrative  expenses 
relating  to  development,  submission,  and 
planning  for  implementation  of  child  de- 
velopment  plans   and   project   applications. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment,  in  the 
case  of  grants,  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments)  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such 
installments  and  on  such  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

Sec.  505.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  CHILD 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCATION 

declaration  or  forpose 

Sec  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
focus  national  research  efforts  to  attain  a 
fuller  tinderstanding  of  the  processes  of  child 
development  and  the  effects  of  organized 
programs  upon  these  processes:  to  develop 
effective  programs  from  research  into  child 
development  and  to  assure  that  the  result  of 
research  and  development  efforts  are  re- 
flected in  the  conduct  of  programs  affecting 
children. 


national  center  for  child  development 
Sec.  602.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  an  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Center  for  Child  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Center"). 

(b)  The  activities  of  the  Center  shall  m- 
clude — 

(1)  research  to  determine  the  nature  of 
child  development  processes  and  the  Impact 
of  various  Influences  upon  them;  research  to 
develop  techniques  to  measure  and  evaluate 
child  development;  research  to  develop 
standards  to  evaluate  professional,  parapro- 
fesslonal  and  volunteer  personnel;  and  re- 
search to  determine  how  child  development 
programs  conducted  in  either  home  or  insti- 
tutional settings  positively  affect  child  de- 
velopment processes; 

(2)  evaluation  of  research  findings  and  the 
development  of  these  findings  Into  effective 
products  for  application; 

(3)  dissemination  of  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  Into  general  practice  of  child- 
hood programs,  using  regional  demonstra- 
tion centers  and  advisory  services  where 
feasible; 

(4)  production  of  informational  systems 
and  other  resources  necessary  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  Center;  and 

(5)  Integration  of  national  child  develop- 
ment research  efforts  into  a  focused  national 
research  program,  including  the  coordina- 
tion of  research  and  development  conducted 
by  other  agencies,  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

general  acthority  of  the  center 
Sec  603.  The  Center  shall  have  the  author- 
ity, within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  the  authority — 

(a)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  It  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  its  operations  and  its  organization  and 
personnel; 

(b)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title; 

(c)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  for  the 
carrying  on,  by  organizations  or  individuals 
In  the  United  States,  Including  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  of  such  research,  devel- 
opment, dissemination  or  evaluation  efforts 
as  the  Center  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  also  to  make 
grants  for  such  pvuposes  to  Individuals,  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  or  institutions; 

(d)  to  acquire  by  purchase  lease,  loan, 
or  gift  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  grants, 
sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real  and  personal  property 
of  all  kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting  from, 
the  exercise  of  authority  granted  bv  this 
title; 

(e)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others,  if  such  funds  are  donated  without 
restriction  other  than  that  they  be  used  In 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Center  as  stated  In  section 
501; 

(f)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

annual  rkport 
Sec.  604.  The  Center  will  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  summarizing  its  activities 
and  accomplishments  dtirlng  the  preceding 
year;  reviewing  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Center  and  the  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements  entered  into  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  making  such  recommendations 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate.  Supplemental  or 
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dissenting   views    and    recommendations,   it 
any,  shall  be  included  in  this  report. 

COOSDINATION    OF    RXSEAKCH 

Skc.  605.  (a)  Funds  available  to  a.iv  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  for 
the  purposes  stated  In  section  501  or  the 
activities  stated  In  section  503(b)  shall  be 
available  for  transfer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  In- 
volved, In  whole  or  In  part,  to  the  Center 
for  such  use  as  Is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  were  provided, 
and  the  funds  so  transferred  shall  be  ex- 
pendable by  the  Center  for  the  purposes  lor 
which  the  transfer  was  made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  integrate  and  co- 
ordinate all  child  development  research, 
training,  and  development  efforts,  including 
those  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment and  by  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals. 

(c)  A  Child  Development  Rese?roh  Council 
consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  (who  shall  serve  as 
chalrmanj,  and  representatives  from  the 
agencies  administering  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1986,  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  meet 
annually  and  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  In  order  to  assure  coordina- 
tion of  activities  under  their  Jurisdiction  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure — 

(1)  maximum  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources through  the  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion of  activities; 

(2)  a  division  of  labor.  Insofar  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  each  of  the 
agencies  or  authorities  specified  In  this  para- 
graph, to  assure  maximum  progress  tovrard 
the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(3)  a  setting  of  priorities  for  federally 
funded  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  purposes  stated  In  section  501. 

AUTHORIZATION     OT    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sxc.  606.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sum  each  succeeding  flscial 
year  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE    VU— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

ADVANCE   mNDINC 

Src.  701.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act  such  funding  for  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  payments  under  this  Act  Is  author- 
ized to  be  Included  In  the  Appropriations  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  available  for  obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  that  its  Initial  application 
will  result  in  the  enactment  in  the  same  year 
(Whether  In  the  same  Appropriation  Act  or 
othervrlse)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

FUBUC  INTOMIATION 

Skc.  70a.  Applications  for  designation  as 
prime  aponsorB,  Comprehensive  Child  Devel- 
opment Plans,  project  applications,  and  all 
written  material  pertaining  thereto  shall  be 
made  readily  available  without  charge  to  the 
public  by  the  prime  sponsor,  the  applicant, 
and  the  Secretary. 

FXOERAL    CONTROL    NOT    ATTrHORIZZD 

SBC.  703.  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  Impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
struction, or  administration  at  any  educa- 
tional institution. 


DBfONrnONS 

Sec.  704.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "child  development  programs"  me,\ns 
those  programs  which  provide  the  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  social,  medical,  and  phys- 
ical services  needed  for  children  to  attain 
their  fiUl  potential: 

(b)  "children"  means  children  through  age 
14: 

(c)  "economically  disadvantaged  children" 
means  children  of  families  having  an  annual 
income  below  the  poverty  level  i  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  agency  pursuant  to  crite- 
ria established  by  the  Secretary)  or  who  are 
recipients  of  Federal  or  State  public  assist- 
ance; 

(d)  "handicapped  children"  means  men- 
tally retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  Impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education  and  related 
services: 

(e)  "program'  means  any  mechanism 
which  provides  full-  or  part-day  or  night 
services  conducted  in  child  development  fa- 
cilities, in  schools.  In  neighborhood  centers. 
or  in  homes,  or  provides  child  development 
services  for  children  whose  parents  are  work- 
ing or  receiving  education  or  training,  and 
includes  other  special  arrangements  under 
which  child  development  activities  may  be 
provided; 

(f)  "parent"  means  any  person  who  has 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  a  child  or  chil- 
dren; 

(g)  "single  parents"  means  any  person  who 
has  sole  day-to-day  parental  responsibility 
for  a  child  or  children; 

(h)  "working  mother"  means  any  mother 
who  requires  child  development  services  un- 
der this  Act  in  order  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue work,  training,  or  education  outside  the 
home; 

(1)  "minority  group"  describes  any  person 
who  Is  Negro,  Spanlsh-surnamed  American, 
American  Indian,  Portuguese,  or  Oriental: 
and  the  term  "Spanlsh-surnamed  American" 
includes  any  person  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan. 
Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  and  ancestry; 

(J)  "bilingual"  refers  to  persons  who  are 
Spanish  surnamed.  American  Indian.  Orien- 
tal, or  Portuguese  and  who  have  learned  dur- 
ing childhood  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
minority  group  of  which  they  are  members; 
the  term  "bilingual  family"  means  a  family 
In  which  one  or  both  parents  is  bilingual: 

(k)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  and 

(1)  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis:  Comprzhen- 
srvE   Child   Development   Act 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Findings  and  Pur- 
po6e: 

States  (a)  the  finding  of  Congress  that  (1) 
miUlons  of  children  are  suffering  from  lack 
of  child  development  services;  (2)  compre- 
hensive child  development  programs  should 
be  available  to  all  children;  (3)  priority  to 
preschool  children  with  greatest  economic 
and  social  needs;  (4)  no  mother  may  be 
forced  to  work  In  order  for  children  to  receive 
services;  (5i  such  programs  should  be  under- 
taken as  a  partnership  of  parents,  commu- 
nity, and  local  government. 

(b)  the  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  establish 
and  exp>and  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programs,  building  on  the  Headstart 
experience,  with  emphasis  on  eoonomically 
disadvantaged  and  Including  children  of 
working  mothers  and  single  parents,  involv- 
ing parents  and  community  groups  in  the 
decision-making  procees,  and  establishing 
the  legislative  framework  for  eventual  uni- 
versally available  child  development  pro- 
grams. 


TITLE    I — comprehensive    CHILD    DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101 — authorizes  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
direct  programs. 

Sec.  102 — Child  Development  Programs: 

Lists  activities  for  which  funds  can  be  pro- 
vided. Including:  planning  and  development 
of  programs;  establishing,  maintaining,  and 
operating  comprehensive  programs  with  a 
broad  range  of  activities;  design,  acquisition, 
construction,  alteration,  renovation  or  re- 
modeling of  facilities  Including  mobile  facll- 
itlee;  training  programs  for  professionals, 
para  professionals,  parents,  older  family  mem- 
bers and  prospective  parents;  public  infor- 
mation activities;  child  advocate  staff  and 
administrative  expenses. 

Sec.  103 — Prime  Sponsors: 

Authorizes    any    State,    city    over   . 

county  over -.  combination  of  units  of 

local   government  over  ,  or  federally 

recognized  Indian  reservation  to  serve  as 
prime  sponsor.  Secretary  designates  such 
prime  sponsor  upon  receipt  of  application 
which  (1)  establishes  a  Child  Development 
Council  (CDC)  to  plan,  conduct,  coordln.ite. 
and  monitor  programs;  Vij  members  to  be 
elected  representatives  of  Local  Policy  Coun- 
cils, the  balance  appointed  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  the  area  to  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  community;  at  least  1-3  of  total 
membership  must  be  parents  of  economically 
disadvantaged  children;  members  select 
chairman;  (2)  establishes  Local  Policy  (Coun- 
cils (LPC's)  elected  by  parents  of  eligible 
children  to  serve  appropriate  subdivisions 
within  the  prime  sponsorship  area:  deter- 
mines needs  and  priorities  within  its  area. 
encourages  project  applicants  and  recom- 
mends them  to  the  CDC:  (3)  delegates  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  to  an  appropriate 
local  agency. 

Authorizes  a  public  or  private  non-profit 
agency  or  organization  to  become  a  prime 
sponsor  If  the  appropriate  unit  of  loc.il  gov- 
ernment has  not  submitted  an  application  or 
is  out  of  compliance,  or  if  Secretary  deter- 
mines suoh  prime  sponsor  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Provides  opportunity  for  State  to  com.mtnt 
on  all  applications  for  designation,  notice 
and  hearing  before  Secretary  makes  adverse 
decision  on  designation,  and  Judicial  review 
of  Secretary's  final  action. 

Sec.  104 — Comprehensive  Child  Devplop- 
ment   Plans: 

Requires  submission  by  CDC  ai:ci  Secre- 
tary's approval  of  a  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Plan  before  a  goverrunenta:  prime 
sponsor  may  receive  financial  a-sslstance 
Such  plan  (1)  Identiflee  needs  and  goals  a:id 
describes  purposes  for  which  funds  will  be 
used:  (2)  meets  the  needs  of  children  in  the 
area  Including  infant  care  and  before  and 
after  school  programs;  (8)  gives  priority  to 
economically  disadvantaged  children  by  re- 
serving funds  equal  to  funds  expended  in 
the  prime  sponshorshlp  area  under  Head';-art 
and  "ntle  IV  Social  Security  In  FY  72  and 
then  reserving  65%  of  the  remainder  of  the 
prime  sponsor's  allotment  for  children  w.^ose 
f.imllles  have  an  annual  Income  below  -'i? 
coet  of  family  consumption  establl=hed  \- 
the  Department  of  Labor;  (4)  gives  pn':';-v 
thereafter  to  children  of  single  par»n'f;  pnd 
working  mothers;  f5-6)  provides  fre?  serv- 
ices for  children  referred  to  In  i3i  arid  fee' 
on  a  sliding  scale  for  others;  (7i  cooperative 
arrangements  required  of  State  and  !oca 
agencies  serving  the  handicapped:  '8'  pro- 
vides Jobs  and  training  insofar  .t^  possible 
for  residents  of  the  comraimtty;  (9)  prc.ides 
Insofar  as  possible  for  socioeconomic  mix  In 
centers:  (10-111  provides  for  special  nreds 
of  minority,  billneual.  migrant  and  Indian 
children  In  the  aren:  (12)  assures  benefit? 
for  children  In  nonpublic  preschool  'snd 
school  pr.igrams:  (13|  coordinates  programs 
so  family  members  relate  to  each  other  dur- 
ing   The    day      (14»     provides    for    parental 
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participation  in  plans  and  programs;  (15) 
provides  for  paraprofesslonal  and  volunteers, 
including  parents,  senior  citizens,  students, 
other  children,  and  those  preparing  for  child 
development  careers;  (16)  provides  for  dis- 
semination of  program  Information  in 
language  of  parents;  (17)  eliminates  barrier 
of  State  teacher  certification  standards;  (18- 
201  assiues  coordination  with  schools  and 
with  other  child  development  programs  in 
the  community;  (21)  assures  payment  01  the 
non-Federal  share;  (22)  provides  for  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures; 
(23 1  provides  for  continuing  evaluation, 
analysis  of  needs  and  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary: (241  emphasis  to  on-going  programs; 
1 25  I  must  provide  adequate  staff  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  LPC's. 

Gives  opportuiilty  for  comment  to  gov- 
ernor, major  or  community  action  agencies. 
Headstart  agencies  and  educational  agencies; 
provides  for  n.otlce  and  hearing  before 
adverse  decision  or  plan  by  Secretary 

Sec   105 — Project  Applications: 

Authorizes  funding  by  CDC,  of  a  qualified 
public  or  private  agency  which  submits  an 
application  to  run  a  child  development  pro- 
gram, which  provides  comprehensive  services 
for  children  served,  assures  adequate  person- 
nel, and  meets  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Envelopment  Plan. 

Authorizes  funding  by  Secretary  of  a  non- 
governmental prime  sponsor  designated 
under  Section  103  which  submits  a  project 
application. 

Sec.  106 — Additional  Conditions  lor  Pro- 
grams Including  Construction: 

Allows  construction  only  of  facilities 
essential  to  provide  child  development  serv- 
ices, where  use  of  existing  facilities  is  shown 
to  be  not  prastlcable.  Provides  for  20-year 
use  of  facility  for  child  development  pro- 
grams or  return  of  proportionate  value  of 
facllltv  to  the  Federal  government.  Applies 
Davis-Bacon  Law.  Authorizes  Secretary  to 
establish  Interests  rates  of  construction  loans, 
with  a  3'r  minimum  rate  Provides  grants 
and  loans  for  construction  limited  to  50Tr  of 
total  cost  except  for  private  nonprofit  groups, 
limits  construction  to  15%  of  total  allotment 
to  prime  sponsor  and  limits  grants  for  con- 
struction to  7vi  %  of  total. 

Sec.  107 — Payments: 

Provides  80%  Federal  share  (with  allow- 
ance for  Secretary  to  pay  up  to  100%  If  nec- 
essary to  provide  services)  of  coets  to  prime 
sponsor  of  programs  for  economically  dis- 
advantaged children;  50%  Federal  share  of 
cost  to  prime  sponsor  of  programs  for  chil- 
dren not  economically  disadvantaged;  100% 
Federal  share  of  migrant  and  Indian  pro- 
grams. Provides  that  non-Federal  share  may 
be  in  cash  or  kind  Including  fees  paid  by 
parents. 

Sec.  108 — Authorization  of  Appropriations: 

Provides  open-ended  authorization  with 
no  funding  levels  established. 

Sec.  109 — Allotments: 

Reserves  for  Secretary  funds  for  migrant 
and  Indian  programs  at  a  ratio  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  such  children  to  total  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children  In  the 
nation;  5%  for  Secretary's  discretionary  use, 
with  the  remainder  app>ortloned  among  the 
States  as  follows:  (1)  50%  according  to  the 
ratio  of  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  the  State,  (2)  26%  according  to  the 
ratio  of  children  through  age  6;  (8)  25% 
according  to  the  ratio  of  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  and  single  parents.  Allots  State's 
apportionment  among  prime  sponsors  ac- 
cording to  the  same  formula. 

Provides  for  reallotment  of  unuaed  funds 
among  prime  sponsors  and  among  States. 
Assures  that  no  State  or  local  government 
reduces  its  expenditures  for  child  develop- 
ment or  day  care. 

Sec.  no — estabUsh  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment (OCD)  to  be  principal  agency 
in  HEW  to  administer  this  Act. 

Sec.  in — provides  for  promulgation  of 
Inderal    Standards    of    Child   Development 


Services,  applicable  to  all  programs  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act. 

S?c.  112 — prortdes  for  promulgation  of 
Mlnlmiun  Uniform  Code  for  Facilities,  which 
replaces  State  and  local  standards  for  all 
facilities  which  receive  assistance  under  this 
Act  or  in  which  programs  which  receive  as- 
sistance  under   this   Act   are   operated. 

Sec.  113 — provides  for  maximum  utilization 
of  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
facilities,  including  school  buildings,  for 
child    development    programs. 

Sec.  114 — repeals,  consolidates,  and  co- 
ordinates existing  child  development  pro- 
grams, effective  July  1,  1973. 

TITLE     n — PACILITIES     FOR     CHILD     DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS* 

Authorizes  a  program  of  mortgage  Insur- 
ance for  child  development  facilities,  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  to  provide 
a  source  of  funds  In  addition  to  the  direct 
grants  and  loans  authorized  in  Title  I  for 
construction  of  such  facilities. 

TITLE     ni TRAINING      OF     CHILD     DEVELOPMENT 

PERSONNEL 

•  Sec.  301 — authorizes  $20,000,000  each  for 
programs  to  train  professional  child  devel- 
opment personnel  and  for  programs  to  train 
paraprofesslonal  child  development  personnel 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Sec.  302 — authorizes  NDEA  loans  and  for- 
giveness for  training  of  full-time  teachers 
in  child  development  programs. 

Sec.  303 — authorizes  training  grants  to  In- 
dividuals  and   child   development   programs. 

Sec.  304 — authorizes  $5,000,000  annual  ap- 
propriation for  Section  203. 

TITLE     IV — FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT     CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Authorizes  direct  grants  to  estabUsh  and 
operate  programs  for  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. Authorizes  $5  million  to  operate 
program. 

TITLE  V EVALUATION   AND  TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Authorizes  OCD  to  evaluate  Federal  in- 
volvement In  child  development  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  prime  sponsors 
and  project  applicants.  Authorizes  .such 
funds  as  necessary  to  carry  out  .such 
activities. 

TrrLE  VI— NATIONAL   CENTER   FOR  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT   AND  EDUCATION 

Establishes  National  Center  within  OCD  to 
conduct,  coordinate,  and  dlfsemlruve  re- 
search on  child  development.  Authorizea  $20 
million  to  operate  the  Center. 

TITLE  Vn GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701 — provides  for  advance  appropria- 
tions and  advance  funding  of  programs. 

Sec.  702 — assures  public  information,  with- 
out charge. 

Sec.  703 — prohibits  Federal  control. 

Sec.  704 — defines  the  terms  used  in  the 
Act  to  insure  accurate  interpretation  of  Its 
Intent. 


THE  CASE  OF  GEN. 
YOUNG 


GEORGE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Bol- 
LiNG ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

(Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
material.! 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  remarks  today  are  concerned  witli 
a  topic  of  current  interest,  one  tiiat  has 
generated  a  great  deal  of  contentiousness 
in  the  press,  and  one  that  should  be  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  U.S.  Con- 


gress and  the  American  people.  I  address 
myself  10  the  case  of  the  military  justice 
system  and  Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Young, 
Jr. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  com- 
ment on  what  did  or  did  not  happen  in 
Mylai  4  on  March  16.  13i58,  because 
criminal  charges  are  still  being  tried  re- 
garding that  subject  matter.  However, 
I  do  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  the 
breakdown  of  the  military  justice  system 
as  that  breakdown  is  demonstrated  by 
the  actions  now  pending  against  Briga- 
dier (jreneral  Young. 

In  March  of  last  year,  charge.^;  against 
General  Young  and  13  other  officers  were 
announced  in  a  high  level  press  confer- 
enre  held  at  the  Pentagon.  The  charges 
were  said  to  concern  themselves  with  a 
"coverup"  of  the  activities  of  elements 
of  the  American  division  by  the  officers 
charged.  The  charges  against  General 
Young  involved  two  allegations.  First, 
that  he  had  not  reported  to  Major  Gen- 
eral Koster.  American  division  com- 
mander, all  of  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived concerning  the  operation  of  task 
force  Barker  on  March  16,  1968,  and 
second,  that  he  had  failed  to  insure  that 
a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation 
of  the  allegations  concerning  that  opera- 
tion was  conducted. 

The  charges  against  General  Young  as 
well  as  those  against  11  other  oflQcers 
were  referred  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. First  U.S.  Army,  for  appropriate  dis- 
position under  the  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  That  offi- 
cer directed  that  a  task  force  of  attorneys 
thoroughly  review  the  charges  and  the 
rvidence  and  advise  him.  Seven  judge  ad- 
vocate oflBcers  were  involved  in  this  re- 
view which  extended  from  the  middle  of 
March  1970  to  February  1971.  On 
June  23,  1970,  after  receiving  the  advice 
of  his  staff  judge  advocate  and  person- 
allv  reviewing  the  evidence,  Lieutenant 
General  Seaman  ordered  the  charges  dis- 
missed as  "not  supported  by  the  evi- 
d-nce."  In  doing  so,  he  approved  the  writ- 
ten advice  of  his  legal  advisers  which 
Slated  that  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence supported  General  Young  as  to  the 
information  known  by  him  and  reported 
tD  General  Koster.  The  advice  concluded 
that  as  to  the  charge  of  failure  to  prop- 
erly supervise  an  investigation.  General 
Young's  alleged  duties  in  this  regard 
were  based  mainly  on  speculation. 

General  Young  was  officially  notified 
that  he  had  been  exonerated  of  the 
charged  misconduct.  He  was  assigned  im- 
portant duties  as  director  of  mainte- 
nance, U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  an 
assignment  that  carried  responsibility  for 
an  annual  budget  of  approximately  half 
a  billion  dollars.  His  file  was  sent  before 
a  special  standby  board  of  ofiBcers  for 
consideration  for  promotion  in  Septem- 
ber 1970.  Although  he  was  not  selected  for 
promotion  at  that  time,  he  was  told  that 
he  would  again  be  considered  for  promo- 
tion when  the  regularly  scheduled  board 
met  this  spring.  It  is  thus  clear  that  no 
future  adverse  action  was  planned 
against  General  Young.  In  fact,  a  US. 
Senator  had  made  an  Inquiry  to  the  De- 
partment of  Army  concerning  the  future 
of  General  Young  after  all  charges 
against  him  had  been  dismissed.  In  a  let- 
ter signed  by  Kermeth  G.  Wickham,  the 
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Adjutant  General,  and  who  was  speaking 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  responded 
to  the  Senator  on  July  6, 1970,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  asked  me 
to  rdply  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the 
careers  of  Brigadier  General  Young,  Colonel 
Parson,  and  Major  McKnlght  now  that 
courts-martial  charges  have  been  dismissed. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  principle  of 
presumption  of  innocence  prevailed  In  these 
cases  and  that  the  careers  of  these  ofHcers 
will  not  be  Jeopardized  as  a  resut  of  actions 
of  the  past  few  months. 

Brigadier  General  Young  has  been  assigned 
as  Director  of  Maintenance.  Headquarters. 
United  States  Army  Materiel  Command.  This 
position  win  capitalize  upon  his  past  experi- 
ence, and  will  develop  his  logistical  expertise 
for  future  assignments. 

What  would  a  reasonable  man  have 
been  led  to  believe  by  such  a  communi- 
cation from  the  highest  ranking  legal 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  ? 

But  suddenly,  February  11,  1971,  the 
files  of  all  Mylai  cases  on  which  final 
action  had  been  taken  were  shipped  from 
First  Army  Headquarters  to  the  office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in  the 
Pentagon.  General  Young,  on  February 
13  first  knew  of  this  action  by  reading 
it  in  the  Washington  Post.  A  group  of 
five  judge  advocate  captains  had  been 
given  the  job  of  again  reviewing  the  evi- 
dence. They  were  briefed  by  counsel  who 
had  represented  the  Goverrunent.  Dur- 
ing the  investigations  conducted  at  Fort 
Meade,  this  group  of  officers  took  only 
about  1  week  to  recommend  that  harsh 
and   punitive   action  be  taken   against 
General  Young.  The  recommended  ac- 
tions   included    vacation    of     General 
Young's   temporary   appointment  as  a 
brigadier  general,  revocation  of  his  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  a  letter  of  censure  in  his  file.  On 
February  24,  1971,  General  Young  was 
informed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
was  considering  a  recommendation  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  that  the  actions  rec- 
ommended by   the  group  of  Pentagon 
lawyers  be  taken  against  General  Young. 
General   Young   was  further  informed 
that  he  had  only  until  March  5.  1971,  to 
submit  any  matters  he  wished  the  Secre- 
tary to  consider.  That  time  has  now  been 
extended   to   March   31.    1971.   General 
Young  has  now  attempted  to  discover 
what,   if   any,  new  evidence   has  been 
brought  forward  which  would  warrant 
this  extraordinary  action.  He  has  been 
informed  in  effect  that  the  evidence  has 
not  changed  in  any  way.  He  has  not  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  cross-exam- 
ine any  of  his  accusers.  The  propxjsed  ad- 
verse action  was  based  on  the  same  alle- 
gations which  were  the  subject  of  charges 
nearly  a  year  ago.  The  Chief  of  Staff  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  feels  free  to  dis- 
regard the  findings  of  a  duly  constituted 
general  court-martial  convening  author- 
ity and  he  has  done  so.  For  reasons  which 
he  does  not  explain,  he  expressly  re- 
pudiates the  advice  of  the  First  Army 
Staff  Judge  advocate  and  the  action  of 
the  First  Army  conuneuider.  He  does  so 
on  the  bsisis  of  a  1-week  review  of  the 
evidence.  He  thereby  repudiates  an  ex- 
haustive 3-month  review  and  the  final 
judicial  action  which  followed  on  that 
exhaustive  review. 
It  can  be  said  that  administrative  ac- 


tion is  separate  from  and  not  determined 
by  action  taken  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice.  However,  General 
Seaman  had  the  authority  to  take  or 
to  recommend  administrative  action 
against  General  Young  when  he  dis- 
missed the  charges  against  General 
Young  more  than  9  months  ago.  He  has 
recommended  administrative  action 
when  he  thought  such  action  appropriate 
in  other  related  cases.  He  recommended 
no  action  against  General  Young  be- 
cau.se  he  accepted  his  legal  advisors 
considered  opinion  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  was  in  General  Young's 
favor.  This  is  not  a  case  where  evidence 
has  been  found  by  a  general  courts-mar- 
tial authority  to  be  sufficient  for  admin- 
istrative action,  but  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  test  of  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  required  in  a  criminal  trial.  In 
this  case,  the  evidence  has  supported  the 
man  who  has  been  accused. 

The  concept  of  military  justice  as  en- 
visaged by  the  Congress  and  most  re- 
cently Implemented  in  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  in  1968  is  one  of  equity 
and  fair  play.  Thus,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  charges,  each  and  every  in- 
dividual from  private  to  general  is  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  proven  guilty.  The 
Congress,  and  certainly  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  military  departments,  has 
provided  for  clear  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive safeguards.  The  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  area  of 
criminal  justice  have  only  now  caught 
up  in  large  part  with  what  has  long  been 
a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  mili- 
tary criminal  system.  That  is,  in  the  mili- 
tary justice  system,  each  accused  is  en- 
titled to  know  his  accuser  and  to  have 
the  evidence  against  him  in  order  that 
he  may  properly  evaluate  and  determine 
the  veracity  of  this  evidence.  He  has  a 
right  to  a  public  hearing ;  he  has  a  right 
to  free  counsel  at  every  stage  of  the  mili- 
tary justice  system;  he  has  a  right  to 
present   his   case   to  various  appellate 
bodies  in  the  event  that  he  is  convicted. 
I  submit  to  you  that  it  has  never  been 
the  intent  of  Congress,  nor  do  I  see  any 
possibility  of  Congress  ever  subverting 
unique  and  superior  system  by  allowing 
action  to  be  taken  against  members  of 
the  military,  whatever  their  rank  or  posi- 
tion, in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  com- 
mon fairness  and  decency.  I  say  now  that 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  ill-ad- 
vised action  is  neither  fair  nor  decent.  It 
does  violence  to  the  system  and  It  de- 
stroys the  credibility  of  the  Army. 

Why  do  I  feel  this  way?  Charges 
against  General  Young  were  dismissed 
without  even  referring  them  to  a  formal 
pretrial  investigation.  This  was  done  be- 
cause the  evidence  was  so  clearly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  accused  man.  This  has  meant, 
however,  that  General  Young  Ims  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  present  his  case 
in  a  public  hearing.  He  has  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  those  who 
would  testify  against  him.  In  days  gone 
by,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Army  to 
try  all  serious  allegations  against  offlceis 
by  court-martial.  In  this  way.  the  officer 
was  granted  an  opportunity  to  fully  and 
flna.lly  exonerate  his  honor  In  a  public 
trial  by  a  jury  of  his  fellow  officers.  Gen- 
eral Young,  who  is  a  man  of  honor,  has 


relied  upon  the  integrity  and  credibility 
of  the  military  justice  system.  Will  that 
system  now  be  subverted? 

He  would  have  gladly  submitted  to  a 
criminal  trial  had  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary in  order  to  finally  settle  the  allega- 
tions against  him.  He  now  finds  that  the 
same  allegations,  supported  by  no  further 
evidence,  have  sprung  again  to  life.  Is 
not  the  theory  of  double  jeopardy  recog- 
nized In  the  confines  of  the  Pentagon? 
Even  more  distressing,  he  is  told  that  he 
must  again  prove  his  innocence,  without 
public  trial,  and  without  confronting  the 
witnesses  against  him. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  what  the  military  system  of  justice  is 
all  about. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  giving  his  life 
to  his  country  and  to  the  military. 
Now.  he  suddenly  discovers  in  the  twi- 
light of  his  military  career  and  only  1 
year  before  his  retirement  that  the  sys- 
tem he  has  so  revered  and  honored  and 
served  is  showing  a  merciless  disregard 
for  him  as  a  product  of  that  system. 

Hopefully,  there  is  enough  remaining 
of  the  true  spirit  of  the  military  judicial 
system  to  show  its  wisdom  as  it  deals 
with  the  case  of  Gen.  George  Young. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  the  list  of  the  decorations 
and  awards  received  by  Brig.  Gen.  George 
H.  Young.  Jr..  during  his  illustrious  ca- 
reer in  the  U.S.  military.  I  further  ask 
that  the  list  of  the  major  assignments 
held  by  General  Young  during  his  dis- 
tinguished 29-year  military  career  also 
be  Included  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

U.S.  Decoration  Awards 

Bronze  Star  Medal,  1945. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  ( 1st  OLC  i .  unknown. 

Army  Commendation  Medal.  1946. 

Purple  Heart,  unknown. 

Purple  Heart  ( 1st  OLC) ,  unknown. 

Silver  Star.  1951. 

Air  Medal,  1952. 

Legion  of  Merit,  1964. 

Air  Medal  (1-11  OLCs),  1968. 

Distinguished  Service  Medal.  1969. 

Legion  of  Merit  ( Ist  OLC ) ,  1967. 

Lieglon  of  Merit  (2d  OLC) ,  1967. 

Air  Medal  (12-13  OLCs),  1968. 

Legion  of  Merit  (3d  OLC) ,  1968. 

Silver  Star  (1st  OLC).  1968. 

MAJOR    ASSIGNMENTS 

Chief,  Plans  Branch,  Logistics  Division, 
United  States  Army.  Europe:  June  1962- 
March  1964. 

Commanding  Officer.  1st  Brigade.  3d  In- 
fantry Division,  United  States  Army,  Europe: 
March  1964-Pebruary  1966. 

Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army  Com- 
munication Zone.  Europe:  February  1966- 
Pebruary  1967. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Plans  and  Opera- 
tions. United  States  Army.  Vietnam:  March 
19a7-November  1967. 

Assistant  Division  Commander.  23d  In- 
fantry Dlvlfilon  (Amerlcal)  United  SUtes 
Army.  Vietnam:  November  1967-May  1968. 

Commanding  General.  United  States  Army 
Support  Command,  Da  Nang.  United  States 
Army,  Vietnam:   June  1968-November  1968. 

Assistant  Division  Commander,  24th  In- 
fantry Division,  United  States  Army,  Eu- 
rope and  Seventh  Army:  December  1968- 
June  1970. 

Director  of  Maintenance.  United  States 
Army  Materiel  Command,  Washington,  D.C.: 
July  197(H?re8ent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  March  19, 
1971.  Gen.  George  Young  issued  the  fol- 
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lowing  statement  to  the  press.  It  is  my 
own  opinion  that  this  accurately  ex- 
presses his  beliefs  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  by  Grneral  Young 

One  year  ago  I  was  one  of  the  principal 
.\merlcan  troop  commanders  In  Europe.  On 
18  March  1970,  I  was  told  that  charges  had 
been  sworn  against  me,  alleging  that  In  1968 
I  had  hidden  information  from  my  Division 
Commander  concerning  an  operation  at  My 
Lai,  Vietnam,  and  that  I  had  not  done  a 
proper  Job  of  supervising  an  Investigation 
into  allegations  concerning  that  operation. 
X  was  directed  to  leave  my  post  immediately, 
without  even  a  farewell  to  my  troops,  a  priv- 
ilege never  denied  an  outgoing  commander. 
Under  the  humiliating  glare  of  public  at- 
tention. I  was  assigned  to  First  Army  Head- 
quarters at  Fort  Meade.  Maryland  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  undergoing  preliminary  proc- 
essing of  the  charges  against  me.  The  charges 
were  untrue,  and  on  22  June  1970.  the  First 
Army  Commander  dismissed  them,  as  "not 
supported  by  the  evidence". 

Now.  eight  and  one-half  months  later,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  considering  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  I  be 
punished  for  the  exact  same  charges  which 
were  dismissed  last  June.  The  Secretary  Is 
being  urged  to  demote  me  to  the  grade  of 
Colonel,  to  give  me  a  letter  of  censure,  and 
to  revoke  my  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
There  has  been  no  new  evidence  developed. 
I  have  never  been  given  a  public  trial,  be- 
cause the  First  Army  Commander  found  the 
evidence  already  developed  to  be  In  my  favor. 
How  can  It  be  that  I  am  now  to  be  punished, 
eight  and  one-half  months  after  I  was  de- 
clsured  completely  exonerated  by  competent 
legal  authority? 

Because  of  the  publicity  surrounding  the 
charges  against  me  and  others.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  my  future  career  even  after 
charges  against  me  were  dismissed  last  year. 
I  could  have  retired  from  the  Army  with 
over  28  years  service.  But  I  was  assured  by 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  that. 
In  fact,  I  would  be  considered  for  promotion 
this  spring.  A  United  States  Senator  was  as- 
sured in  writing  by  The  Adjutant  General, 
speaking  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  that 
"the  presumption  of  innocence"  was  appli- 
cable, that  my  career  was  unaffected  by  the 
dismissed  charges,  and  that  I  was  being  as- 
signed to  a  very  responsible  position.  In  fact. 
I  was  given  a  sensitive  and  responsible  Job 
in  Washington  which  Involved  the  super- 
vision of  a  substantial  amount  of  our  tax- 
payer's dollars.  Clearly,  as  of  last  fall.  I  was 
considered  a  competent  general  ofUcer  and 
a  man  who  still  had  a  future. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  all  this  began 
suddenly  to  change.  A  Congressman  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  saying  that  If  the 
Army  did  not  find  a  way  to  reverse  them- 
selves on  the  dismissal  of  charges,  not  agalnbt 
me,  but  agalnart,  General  Koster,  they  would 
rue  the  day.  A  few  days  thereafter,  a  group 
of  young  Army  attorneys  In  the  Pentagon 
was  given  the  task  of  "reviewing  the  flies" 
m  all  cases  related  to  My  Lai  where  charges 
had  been  dismissed  as  those  charged  had 
been  acquitted.  Approximately  one  week 
later,  it  was  concluded  that  the  legal  staff 
at  first  Army  Headquarters,  who  had  taken 
three  months  to  exhaustively  review  the 
20.000  pages  of  Peers  Committee  testimony 
were  wrong.  On  the  24th  of  February,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Army  wrote  me  to  say 
that  the  Chief  of  Staff  had  recommended  I 
be  punished.  I  was  also  advised  that  I  can 
submit  a  rebuttal.  In  writing  by  31  March, 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Further,  I  have  been  assured  a  personal 
audience  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
prior  to  his  making  a  decision  on  this  grave 
matter. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  like  a  political  scape- 
goat. And  who  will  mourn  the  departure  of 


a  man  who  has  been  so  depersonalized  in  the 
last  year  that  he  has  come  to  be  known  as 
a  "My  Lai  General"?  The  public  does  not 
know  that  the  panel  of  senior  attorneys 
whose  Job  It  was  to  draw  charges  after  the 
Peers  Inquiry,  recommended  no  charges 
against  me.  The  public  does  not  know  that 
I  was  50  miles  from  My  Lai  on  the  day  in 
question.  The  public,  in  fact,  knows  next 
to  nothing  about  the  facts  in  these  cases,  be- 
cause all  of  us  have  been  ordered  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  testimony.  This  makes  it  easy  for 
the  public  to  believe  that  whomever  is 
punished  is  guilty,  since  obviously  something 
went  wrong  during  and  after  the  operation 
In  My  Lai. 

I  cannot  discuss  the  testimony.  Further. 
I  would  not  make  public  statements  which 
might  hurt  others  still  involved  in  these 
reborn  charges.  But  I  can  say  that  I  never 
was  told  of  a  war  crime  in  My  Lai  while  I 
was  In  Vietnam.  I  can,  and  I  do,  deny  that  any 
report  came  to  me  of  noncombatants  killed 
by  infantry  in  My  Lai.  I  have  been  in  three 
wars,  and  I  have  commanded  at  every  level. 
I  would  not  be  so  stupid,  as  an  Assistant 
Division  Commander,  as  to  try  to  hide  some- 
thing from  my  Commander.  In  the  first  place, 
I  would  not  knowingly  do  anything  to  dis- 
honor the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
Army.  In  the  second  place.  I  would  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose,  since 
I  did  not  command  the  units  Involved  and 
had  a  responsibility  only  to  the  Division 
Commander.  Third.  I  could  not  hope  to 
succeed. 

In  June  1968,  I  was  Acting  Division  Com- 
mander of  the  Amerlcal  Division.  A  report 
of  atrocities  came  to  me  then,  and  I  took 
prompt  and  aggressive  action  to  bring  those 
guilty  of  crimes  to  trial  and  to  report  every- 
thing to  higher  headquarters.  I^ese  cases 
are  on  the  record  and  can  be  verified.  I 
would  have  taken  the  same  aggressive  action 
had  I  known  of  crimes  at  My  Lai  three 
months  before. 

My  family  and  I  have  quietly  endured  a 
great  ordeal  in  the  last  year.  But  now  I  see 
that  this  case  does  not  represent  only  an 
injustice  to  me.  but  also  a  threat  of  great 
harm  to  the  Army's  own  fine  system  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  morale  of  its  oflBcers  and  men. 
Dozens  of  officers  have  told  me  of  their  dis- 
may that  I  would  be  subjected  to  this  sec- 
ond gauntlet;  If  I  am  treated  this  way,  what 
can  they  expect  If  It  becomes  expedient  to 
sacrifice  them?  I  do  not  blame  them  for  their 
concern.  The  Secretary  has  been  urged  to 
show  a  studied  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
military  Justice  system.  If  he  does  so,  no  one 
else  can  have  confidence  in  that  system 
either. 

I  have  confidence  in  Secretary  Resor.  Al- 
though I  do  not  know  him  personally,  his 
reputation  Is  that  of  an  honorable,  Just  and 
reasonable  man.  I  am  stire  that,  when  he 
recognizes  the  implications  of  the  recom- 
mendation now  before  him.  he  wUl  reject 
that  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  excerpts  from 
a  few  of  the  statements  I  have  examined 
pertaining  to  the  character  of  Gen. 
George  Young: 

Excerpts   Pertaining    to   General   Young's 
Chahacter 

In  all  of  these  circumstances,  I  found 
George  Young  to  be  a  man  of  honor  and 
truth  whose  Integrity  was  rock-ribbed  and 
straight.  He  Is  not.  In  my  opinion,  a  man 
who,  during  those  times  when  I  observed 
him,  would  take  the  easy  way  out  when  the 
right  and  moral  decision  was  the  harder 
choice.  I  have  faith  that  General  Young  Is 
still  a  man  of  honor  who  would  not  lie  or 
fall  to  do  his  duty  or  carry  out  his  orders 
simply  because  he  did  not  want  to  face  up  to 
hard  choices.  His  sense  of  responsibility  Is 
Impelling.  I  say  this  not  as  one  General  Offi- 
cer coming  to  the  aid  of  another  but  as 
Harris  Hollls  who  knows  George  Young  and 


considers  him  to  be  a  real  man,  a  m-in  of 
honor  and  decency. 

Harris  W.  Hollis, 
Major  General,  USA  Deputy  Chief  uf 

Staff,  Personnel  HQ,  USAREUR  and 

Seventh  Army. 
Without  hesitation  or  reservation,  I  state 
that  I  have  the  greatest  resjject  and  admira- 
tion for  General  Young.  In  all  of  my  deal- 
ings with  and  In  all  of  my  observations  of 
him.  I  find  nothing  in  his  character  makeup 
but  a  steadfast  devotion  to  duty  and  a  con- 
scientious dedication  to  his  mission  and  to 
his  operations.  Knowing  him  officially  and 
socially,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  he 
could,  in  any  way,  be  derelict  in  his  duties  In 
any  matter,  large  or  small.  I  am  convinced 
that  he  would,  without  equivocation  or  sub- 
terfuge, report  serious  incidents  to  his  su- 
periors up  the  chain  of  command;  that  he 
would  follow  orders  of  his  superior  officers  ex- 
plicitly and  comprehensively;  and  that,  un- 
der no  circumstances,  would  he  violate  his 
honor,  even  tliough  it  might  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  do  so.  I  consider  General  Young 
to  be  a  superb  example  of  moral  strength 
and  rectitude.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
comp)etence  and  self-confidence  and.  thus, 
a  man  who  has  no  need  to  cover  up.  camou- 
flage, or  deceive.  He  is  the  t3rpe  of  man  who 
has  the  moral  strength  to  do  what  is  right 
under  any  circumstances.  I  can  think  of  ab- 
solutely no  quirks  of  character  whlcih  would 
permit  him  to  be  derelict  In  his  duties  or 
respmnslbUltlee. 

£:DWAao  M.  Flanagan,  Jr., 
Major  General,  USA,  Commanding. 

Throughout  his  career.  General  Toung  has 
consistently  demonstrated  ttic  flneat  qual- 
ities the  Army  seeks  in  an  officer:  Integrity, 
professional  knowledge.  Judgment,  com- 
mon sense,  a  sense  of  the  Important,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  stamina  to  get  the  job 
done  well  and  quickly. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  General 
Young  is  a  most  capable,  dedicated  officer. 
Equally  true  is  the  fact  that  he  is  Incapable 
of  dereliction  of  duty.  For,  he  Is  too  honest, 
too  much  of  a  professional,  too  'dedicated  to 
the  service  of  his  Country. 

J.  Q.  Deaver, 
Colonel,    USA    Regional   Officer,    USCIN 
CSO  Area,  SAMAA. 

During  the  period  I  have  known  General 
Young  I  have  always  considered  him  an  out- 
standing professional  soldier  and  commander. 
The  characteristics  and  qualities  of  General 
Young  which  left  a  lasting  Impression  on  me 
were  his  honesty,  his  straightforwardness  and 
loyalty,  his  conscientiousness  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  United  States  Army  and  the 
military  service.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
believe  that  he  would  fall  to  keep  his  su- 
perior commander  fully  Informed  of  any 
matters,  incidents,  occurrences  that  affected 
his  command  or  his  superior  command,  cer- 
tairUy  never  anything  as  serious  as  an  al- 
leged war  crime.  Nor  would  he  ever  fail 
to  follow  orders  and  directions  to  thoroughly 
Investigate  a  reported  incident.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  loyal,  honest  and  "op)en  and  above 
board"  and  trustworthy  individuals  of  my 
acquaintance.  It  is  Inconceivable  for  me  to 
believe  that  he  would  lie  in  any  case  even 
If  the  truth  were  to  his  extreme  disadvan- 
tage. He  Is  a  man  of  his  word  and  lives  Tip 
to  his  oath  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

John  A  Heintges. 
Lieutenant  General.  USA. 

This  series  of  contacts  with  this  most  dedi- 
cated man  under  some  very  tr>'lng  circum- 
stances has  caused  me  to  form  an  unshake- 
able  conviction  concerning  him  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  character  and  seii.se  of  honor 
are  such  that  he  would  never  lie  under  any 
clrcunLstances,  even  though  the  truth  were 
to  be  to  his  extreme  disadvantage— that  he 
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wculd  follow  his  orders  to  the  letter,  no 
matter  how  difficult  to  carry  out — and  that 
he  would  never  fall  to  report  to  higher  cora- 
niar.ders  any  matters,  no  matter  how  dele- 
terious to  the  Army.  General  Young  is  one 
of  the  many  graduates  of  The  Citadel,  the 
military  college  of  South  Carolina,  with 
whom  I  have  served  in  the  last  29  years.  My 
impression  of  these  men,  to  Include  General 
V3ung.  is  so  high  that  I  have  sent  my  own 
son  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  In  that  In- 
stitution. 

Frank   H.    Linn-ell, 
Brigadier   General.    USA. 

D  irir.s  the  period  that  I  have  known  Oen- 
erai  Young,  no  Incident  or  observation  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  would  Indicate 
that  hp  maintains  anything  less  than  the 
highest  degree  of  honor  and  Integrity  and 
an  impeccable  sen^e  uf  rlpht  and  d\ity.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  him  concealing  a  truth,  even 
were  :t  to  his  advantage  or  in  a  dereliction 
of  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  superiors,  to  his 
command  and  "to  the  US.  Army. 

PAtn,  L.   Pkeeman.  Jr., 
General.    USA.    Retired. 

Tt  would  be  completely  out  of  character  If 
General  Young  failed  to  Inform  his  superiors 
of  any  atrocity  or  to  follow  orders.  The  entire 
makeup  of  this  officer  and  the  hallmark  of 
h!?  achievements  have  been  a  high  sense  of 
loyalty  to  his  duty  and  his  commander.  I  have 
seen  this  demonstrated  on  three  tours  of 
duty  with  General  Young  (as  related 
above) — In  Brazil,  in  Heidelberg  and  recently 
when  he  commanded  the  24th  Division  For- 
ward In  Augsburg.  He  is  a  man  ol  Integrity 
and  fine  character  and,  In  my  opinion,  would 
be  Incapable  of  guilt  of  dereliction  or  false- 
hood. 

Obokcx  M.  Sxionious  II. 
Major     General.     U.S.A.,     U.S.     Com- 
mander, Berlin. 


All  In  all,  I  consider  Brigadier  General 
George  H.  Young,  Jr.,  one  of  the  finest  offi- 
cers I  have  had  occasion  to  be  associated 
with.  He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  Integrity.  He 
is  reliable  and  trustworthy.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  would  ever  fall  to  Inform  his  superior 
commander  of  any  serious  matter  pyertalnlng 
to  any  aspect  of  Army  Regulations,  especially 
an  alleged  war  crime.  I  am  positive  he  would 
follow  directions  to  thoroughly  investigate 
a  reported  Incident.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  Brigadier  General  George  H.  Young, 
Jr.,  lie  or  deceive. 

MXaVIN    C,    DlLLNEB, 

Principal.    Augsburg    American    High 
School  (Germany). 

General  Young  is  respected  and  revered  to 
an  unusual  degree  not  only  by  his  profes- 
sional peers  but  by  his  subOTdinates  and 
superiors.  His  Integrity  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  called  Into  even  the  slight- 
est question.  He  Is  without  a  doubt  a  man 
of  profound  p)ersonal  commitment,  of  deep 
dedication  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
of  humble  and  sincere,  religious  convictions. 
There  Is  nothing  of  the  sup>erflclal  In  his 
makeup.  Principle,  not  expediency.  Is  the 
mark  of  his  leadership,  and  pragmatic  self- 
interest  has  had  no  part  In  his  military  deci- 
sions. I  regard  General  Young  as  a  man  whose 
character  Is  admirable  In  the  highest  degree 
and  would  stake  my  own  reputation  upon 
his  veracity  and  complete  Integrity. 

Few  officers  I  have  known  have  combined 
in  the  same  degree  the  professional  compe- 
tence and  dedication  with  a  personal  life  of 
s\ich  admirable  standards,  as  General  Young. 
His  military  record  likewise  supports  every- 
thing I  have  said  about  him.  If  there  Is  any 
way  In  which  I  can  lend  added  weight  to  my 
stated  convictions  regarding  the  character 
and  Integrity  of  this  outstanding  patriot, 
soldier  and  Christian  gentleman,  I  shall  be 
only  too  l^appy  to  do  so.  My  clumsy  words 


Inadequately  express  my  admiration  for  and 
my  absolute  confidence  In  Brigadier  General 
George  H.  Young,  Jr. 

PsAi^ciB  L.  Sampson, 
Chaplatn,  Major  General.  USA.  Chief 
of  Chaplains. 
He  placed  the  security  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  area  over  the  necessity  for 
security  of  the  operation.  He  once  stated  at  a 
briefing  that  If  we  took  the  land  and  there 
were  no  people  to  farm  and  live  on  the  laud, 
that  we  would  not  have  accomplished  mucb. 
To  cite  another  example  of  Brigadier  General 
Yoimg's  thinking,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  my 
district  headquarters,  I  mentioned  that  the 
people  that  had  been  moved  from  Pla-Tanga 
Penlnstila  were  fishermen  and  that  their  nets 
and  boats  were  at  their  old  location.  General 
Young  called  Lt.  Col.  Barker  and  told  him  to 
have  an  operation  In  that  area  and  for  his 
unit  to  secure  these  boats  until  they  could  be 
moved.  Through  General  Young's  efforts,  the 
advisory  team  was  able  to  secure  the  help  of 
the  Navy  to  move  these  boats  to  the  safe 
haven.  This  type  of  action  by  General  Young 
won  many  friends  for  the  government  of  Viet 
Nam  and  Amerlcsms  operating  within  the 
area.  Based  on  the  seven  months  I  worked 
closely  with  the  Americal  Division  and  Briga- 
dier General  Young,  not  once  did  I  hear  any 
of  the  commanders  state  of  any  orders  that 
General  Young  gave  or  Issued  that  would 
have  resulted  in  civilian  casualties.  On  the 
contrary,  at  every  briefing  and  meeting  I  at- 
tended that  Brigadier  General  Young  was 
present,  he  advised  of  the  importance  of 
winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  civilian 
population. 

Neill  J.  W11.LOUGHBY, 
Major,  Infantry,  District  Senior  Advisor. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QinLLEN>. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am  immensely 
concerned  that  the  Army  is  trying  to 
punish  unnecessarily  Brig.  Gen.  George 
H.  Young.  A  constituent  of  mine  was  also 
charged  in  the  alleged  Mylai  incident. 
Fortunately  he  too  has  had  his  charges 
dismissed.  The  way  the  top  echelon  in 
the  Army  is  acting  in  this  case  of  Gen- 
eral Young,  it  would  not  surprise  me  in 
the  least  to  learn  that  my  constituent 
might  also  have  administrative  action 
taken  against  him.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, there  Is  absolutely  nothing  '■ad- 
ministrative" about  thi."?  proposed  action. 
It  is  strictly  punitive  in  my  humble 
judgment. 

I  know  very  little  about  General 
Young.  He  is  not  a  constituent  of  mine. 
General  Young  is  a  native  of  Arkansas. 
I  do  know,  however,  it  is  repugnant  to  me 
to  see  an  American — soldier  or  citizen — 
punished  more  than  8  months  after  he 
was  declared  Innocent. 

The  Pentagon's  approach  is  not  very 
novel.  They  tried  in  March  1970,  to  '"clear 
the  Army's  name"  by  producing  a  list  of 
14  persons  whom  they  charged  with  an 
alleged  cover  up  of  the  alleged  Mylai 
massacre.  The  list  was  hastily  compiled 
because  when  the  Peers-McCrate  in- 
vestigating committee  completed  its 
work,  it  was  faced  with  a  2-year  statute 
of  limitations  and,  roughly  speaking,  a 
week  in  which  to  decide  whom  to  charge. 
A  panel  of  lawyei-s  was  designated  this 
task. 

Someone  described  it  at  the  time  as, 
"they  took  some  big  ones  and  some  little 
ones  and  some  middle-sized  ones."  We 
know  that  General  Young  was  not  chosen 
by  the  law-vers'  panel,  but  he  was  never- 
theless charged  by  a  man  who  worked 


ioi  the  Peers  Committee.  One  would  have 
to  conclude  Uiat  they  needed  another 
big  one  to  balance  the  ticket.  Never 
mind  If  he  was  innocent.  He  was  the 
nght  size. 

The  second  panel  of  lawyers  who  re- 
viewed the  testimony  at  Fort  Georte  G. 
Meade,  Md.,  concluded  that  the  charges 
were  unsupportable  by  evidence  and 
General  Young  was  exonerated  com- 
pletely of  criminal  charges.  That  was  8 
months  ago.  There  was  no  formal  in- 
vestigation of  any  kind  because  it  was 
ruled  unnecessary. 

Meanwhile,  charges  have  been  di  opped 
at  one  stage  or  another  on  12  m.o  e  of 
tb.ose  accused. 

Now.  another  panel  of  Army  lawyers 
ha.s  met  in  the  Pentagon.  Because  of  the 
timing,  I  can  only  assume  that  they 
were  asrseinbled  in  direct  response  to  a 
recent  explosive  spee:h  on  this  floor  on 
February  4  when  one  of  m,v  colleagues 
voiced  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  drop- 
ping of  charges  against  former  Americal 
division  commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel 
Koster. 

The  Washington  Post  carried  a  story 
on  February  13  to  the  effect  that  the  files 
of  all  Army  officers  who  were  charged 
originally  have  been  "flagged."  No  one 
could  retire,  be  promoted,  or  be  trans- 
ferred during  this  time.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  would  conclude  who  had 
performed  his  duties  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting his  rank  and  position.  A  list  of 
punitive  consequences  weis  also  printed. 

Again,  they  needed  a  big  one. 

They  need  the  man  who  was  not  orig- 
inally chosen  but  who  was  charged  any- 
way. 

They  need  the  man  who  was  exoner- 
ated, because  the  charges  were  not  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence. 

They  need  the  man  who  has  gone  on 
serving  his  country  these  8  months,  even 
though  he  had  been  betrayed. 

Never  mind  if  he  Is  Innocent. 

Never  mind  If  he  has  not  been  able 
to  speak  in  his  own  behalf  because  he  was 
ordered  not  to  discuss  Mylai. 

They  need  a  big  one.  A  press  story  on 
March  1  tells  us  they  are  trying  once 
more  for  General  Young. 

A  man  who  has  served  In  three  long 
wars  to  preserve  rights  and  justice  is 
learning  again  that  his  sacrifices  were  in 
vain.  Apparently,  in  his  case,  Justice  Is 
synonymous  with  expedience. 

The  credibility  of  the  Army  is  today 
imder  attack.  I  believe  the  action  being 
urged  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
take  against  General  Young,  after  he  has 
been  declared  innocent  of  all  criminal 
charges,  will  further  impair  its  credibil- 
ity. Let  there  be  no  doubt  of  my  posi- 
tion on  this  grave  matter— I  urge  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity and  credibility  of  the  military  justice 
by  proceeding  no  further  with  this  ill- 
advised  punishment  of  Brig.  Gen.  George 
H.  Young,  Jr. — a  professional  soldier— a 
dedicated  American — and  the  others  who 
have  been  cleared. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  his  very 
fine  remarks, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
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the  gentleman  yielding.  I  am  vastly  in- 
terested and  I  listened  to  every  word  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

As  a  preface  to  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  only  this  week  have  I  ad- 
dressed an  inquiry  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  his  staff  as  to  how  in  the  world 
he  would  ever  expect  to  have  a  volunteer 
army  if  they  are  going  to  repeatedly  try. 
in  keeping  with  the  Nuremberg  trials,  ail 
officers  or  enlisted  men  who  carried  out 
their  duty  in  Are  zones  and  where  the 
"pucker"  zone  is  tight,  to  say  the  least. 
Conversely,  I  have  asked  the  que5eticn.  I 
have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Anr.ed 
Services,  along  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  special  committee  that 
has  taken  up  this  problem. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
would  join  with  me,  in  that  he  wants  to 
see  justice  done.  Certainly,  although  I  am 
no  lawyer,  I  would  not  want  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  violate  the  principle  of 
sovereignty  of  powers  and  try  to  brins 
any  preconciusions  to  the  effectuation 
of  the  duties  of  the  executive  branch. 

I  have  served  in  the  executive  branch. 
Perhaps  that  is  unfortunate,  but  at  least 
it  gives  one  a  bivalent  feeling  about  the 
dual  responsibility. 

Has  tlie  distinguished  gentlemen,  or 
any  of  the  gentlemen  speaking  o.i  this 
subject  today,  discussed  it  with  any  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  who  know  this  problem, 
and  have  they  discussed  it  with  the  mili- 
tary liaison  people,  as  to  the  universal 
code  of  militarj'  justice  as  revised  and 
the  procedures  being  carried  ouf 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  from  Missouri  on  that 
point,  I  have  on  at  least  one  occasion — 
I  believe  actually  on  only  one  occasion — 
discussed  this  particular  case  with  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vices.  If  my  knowledge  is  cor- 
rect he  is  in  the  Chamber  today  and 
may  want  to  bring  forth  some  of  his  own 
opinions  as  they  might  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject matter 

I  do  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
who  I  know  actually  and  truthfully  cares 
about  the  system  of  military  justice,  and 
one  who  is  certainly  a  splendid  student 
of  the  legislative  system — probably  one 
of  the  greatest  students  we  have  in  this 
Congress  of  the  legislative  branch — that 
my  position  today  is  not  to  go  to  the  sub- 
stantive situation  as  to  what  happened 
or  what  did  not  happen  in  Mylai  in  1968. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  happened. 
I  do  not  know  if  anyone  knows  exactly 
what  happened. 

My  situation  is  this:  I  see  a  man  who 
has  served  in  a  military  capacity,  who 
has  served  for  some  29  years,  who  has 
been  decorated  and  honored;  who  sud- 
denly found  himself  accused  of  a  crime, 
who  was  exonerated  by  a  very  thorough 
ard  impartial  procedure  and  completely 
exonerated,  who  was  subsequently  given 
a  responsible  position  and  even  later  sent 
to  Southeast  Asia  on  a  factfinding  mis- 
sion for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  subsequently  came  back  and  found 
by  way  of  the  press — not  through  regular 
channels:  not  through  an  attorney;  but 
through  reading  in  the  press — that  again 
these  same  allegations  were  coming  up, 
that  they  had  been  revived  and  bom 
again. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrill  the  gen- 
tleman yield  on  that  point. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  certainly  be  sympa- 
thetic. Like  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see who  spoke  in  the  well,  I  have  been 
placed  in  the  same  situation. 

In  addition  to  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  have  watched 
this  extremely  closely.  Does  it  occur  to 
my  colleague  and  my  personal  friend 
from  Arkansas  that  the  timing  of  this  is 
important?  I  care  not  what  any  paper 
says,  and  especially  the  Dally  Post,  or 
whatever  it  is. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  timing 
is  important  here,  and  lest  we  exert  un- 
due influence  on  the  executive  branch  I 
want  to  postulate  to  the  gentleman  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  possible  that 
at  the  time  administrative  action  was  not 
taken  against  General  Young  that  that 
failed  to  be  done,  because  to  have  done  so 
at  that  time  might  have  constituted  com- 
mand influence  in  the  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  General  Kcster  and 
Colonel  Henderson  might  be  tried  by  a 
general  court-martial  under  the  UCMJ. 
It  is  a  matter  of  law — and  this  Congress 
passed  this  law  in  1965 — that  we  ruled 
against  command  influence  in  the  uni- 
versal code  of  military  justice  proceed- 
ings and  made  it  clear  that  no  com- 
mander could  exercise  command  influ- 
ence concerning  courts-martial  during 
the  time  that  they  were  under  the  Inves- 
tigative phase  of  the  proceedings  or 
prior  to  the  time  that  was  established 
for  that. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
agreed  to  bring  witnesses  to  Washington 
and  to  provide  stenographic  care  for 
questioning  by  General  Youne  and  his 
counsel.  Also,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armj'  has  not  made  a  decision  in  the  ■:  ase 
regarding  administrative  work. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  fi:st, 
that  criminal  charges  were  dismissed 
against  General  Young  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  evidence.  I  know  you  agree 
with  me  that  this  did  not  preclude  any 
further  administrative  action  and  review 
in  the  case  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
It  never  does. 

Third,  administrative  action  was  not 
recommended  at  the  time  by  either  the 
Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  but  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that 
investigations  were  in  progress  on  the 
other  general  or  field  grade  oaQcers. 
which  would  have  constituted  command 
influence. 

Fourth.  General  Young  has  the  oppor- 
tunity and.  indeed,  the  responsibility 
personally  to  appear  with  counsel  before 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  plead  hi-, 
case  and  is  f;oing  to  do  so  on  March  31. 

Fifth,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
I  repeat,  has  not  made  a  decision  in  the 
matter. 

I  would  plead,  sixth,  that  we  let  the 
administrative  process  work  prior  to 
form:n?  opinions  or  influencing  the 
executive  branch  as  to  any  general  or 
field  grade  officer  or  enlisted  man,  for 
that  matter,  or  company  grade  officer 
before  we  determine  their  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. 

Finally,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 


will  base  his  decision  on  all  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  CJeneral  Young's  rights 
are  being  protected,  and  due  process  is 
being  given  him  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  plead  his  case  to  the  Secretary 
prior  to  a  decision. 

As  we  have  a  uniform  code  of  military 
justice.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  Doo- 
little  report  on  modernization  and  all 
of  those  things.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
difference  between  administrative  action 
and  criminal  investigation.  I  helped  to 
rewrite  the  uniform  code  of  military 
Justice  at  one  time  when  I  was  in  the 
executive  branch  albeit  not  an  attorney 
at  law. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  wonder  and  I  ask 
the  gentleman  solicitously  if  perhaps  a 
discussion  at  this  time  serves  a  more 
useful  purpose  since  the  final  decisions 
liave  not  been  made. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman. 

Again  I  would  like  to  retid  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  letter  by  Kenneth 
Whitman,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  HALL.  Who,  by  the  way,  is  the 
highest  administrative  officer  and  not 
the  highest  legal  officer. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  His  opinion  is 
one  that  certainly  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  He  was  speaking  for  the 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  He  was 
speaking  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  the  6th  of  July  after  General  Young 
was  exonerated. 

Again  I  would  like  to  reiterate  for 
the  Record,  and  I  quote  from  the  letter 
written  by  the  Adjutant  General: 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  principle  of 
presumpticwi  of  innocence  prevails  in  these 
cases  and  that  the  careers  of  these  officers 
vrtll  not  be  Jeopardized  as  a  reeult  of  the 
actions  In  the  past. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri  that 
in  stating  this — when  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral replied  to  the  Member  of  the  other 
body,  he  did  lead  General  Young  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  a  career  left. 
Any  reasonable  man  would  have  gathered 
the  same  meaning  from  this  statement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  was  with  respect  to  criminal 
Investigation  and  whether  or  not  he 
would  be  tried  under  a  court-martial  and 
not  administrative  action  which  is  still 
a  prerogative  of  the  Army,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  think  Oen- 
eneral  Young  had  the  perfect  right  to 
feel  that  it  applied  to  the  entire  scope 
of  his  case.  I  feel  surely,  and  I  think  this 
was  a  terrible  position  for  our  military 
to  put  a  human  being  in,  as  it  did  to  Gen- 
eral Young. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  the  gentleman  says,  if 
I  can  just  finish  up,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  at  that  jxiint.  I  am  not  trying 
to  defend  the  military  in  this  whole 
dastardly  field  of  errors,  but  I  hope  we 
will  not  be  presumptive 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Before  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  leaves,  if  I  coiHd  have  lUs 
attention,  since  he  directed  the  question 
not  only  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
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sas  but  to  four  or  five  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  in  answer  "vo  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
have  any  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  talked  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  members  of  the 
Department  of  the  Legislative  Liaison  of 
the  House  or  Department  of  the  Army 
and  to  other  officials  in  the  Army,  the 
answer  to  that  is  unequivocally  "Yes,"  we 
have.  One  Member  who  is  interested  in 
this  subject,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  I  refer  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Brinkley).  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  who  has  already  answered 
that  question  in  the  affirmative;  yes,  he 
has  talked  to  several  members  of  the 
committee  and  several  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  now  speaking  has  also 
done  so. 

I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  although  I  had 
not  intended  to  get  up  at  this  time,  but  I 
think  my  dear  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  hit  this  matter  on  the  head 
when  he  referred  to  command  influence. 
In  the  name  of  heaven  can  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  and  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  will  yield,  what  does 
he  think  this  is  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  by  asserting  com- 
mand influence  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  abhors  as  I  do? 

This  case  took  its  normal  course  of 
procedure  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice.  This  man.  General 
Young,  was  in  effect  found  not  guilty  of 
all  the  charges  against  him.  Then  after 
he  had  been  notified,  and  after  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  had 
been  notified  in  response  to  a  question 
that  he  addressed  in  writing  to  the  com- 
mittee, he  was  told  in  effect  that  this 
case  was  closed.  Because  of  circum- 
stances which  I  suspect,  but  not  being 
clairvoyant  and  not  being  able  to  read 
the  mind  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  caused 
him  to  do  this.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  raised  the  question  that  this 
was  not  the  proper  forum  to  discuss  this. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Missouri  that  we  did  not  start  this.  This 
case  was  adjudicated  and  closed.  It  was 
reopened,  if  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  because  of  a  speech  made  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  If  it  is  going  to 
be  tried  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
want  to  have  a  part  In  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  Is  exactly  right,  that  com- 
mand Influence  ought  to  never  have  been 
brought  to  bear  in  this  case.  It  looks  to 
me  that  command  influence  was  brought 
to  bear  and  I  think  we  should  never  have 
taken  It  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

But  it  was  taken  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  the  4th  day  of  February. 
And  if  it  is  going  to  be  taken  up  then  I 
think  all  of  the  facts  ought  to  be  put  In 
the  record  on  it. 

Let  us  look  to  the  record  and  the  min- 
utes, and  see  what  happened  in  connec- 
tion with  this  very  case. 
When  General  Young  was  acting  divi- 


sion commander  of  the  Americal  Divi- 
sion, which  he  was  during  an  interim 
period  of  time  after  Major  General 
Koster  was  reassigned  as  Superintendent 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  before 
Major  General  Gettys,  who  is  a  first 
cousin  of  a  Member  of  this  body,  was  as- 
signed to  command  the  Americal  Divi- 
sion, Brigadier  General  Young  was  tem- 
porarily in  command.  While  he  was  in 
command,  let  us  see  what  he  did. 

He  had  some  evidence  upon  which  he 
could  prefer  charges,  and  what  did  he  do? 
He  did  prefer  charges.  The  persons 
against  whom  the  charges  were  preferred 
were  convicted  by  a  court-martial.  And 
that  wEis  the  proper  forum  for  them  to  be 
tried  in. 

What  happened  after  they  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced?  The  very  same 
group  of  people  in  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  who  today  want  to  try  Brig- 
adier General  Young  again,  commuted 
the  sentences  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  who 
had  been  brought  to  trial  by  Brigadier 
General  Young. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Columbus  Inquirer  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  on 
March  1,  which  Ls  an  account  of  the 
war  crime  trials  which  wei-e  brought  to 
trial  by  General  Young. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

War  Crime  Trial  After  Mt  Lai  Went 
Unnoticed 

(By  BUly  E.  Bowles) 

From  record  of  coiirt -martial  held  at  Chu 
Lai  m  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Sept.  17, 
1968:  "I  understood  that  they  would  use  her 
for  the  whole  operation  and  then  mil  her. 
At  this  point  I  was  pretty  fed  up  with  what 
I  had  beard  and  witnessed  and  I  went  to 
LT.  DEWITT  telling  him  that  I  wanted  to  go 
see  the  chaplain  and  that  I  was  not  going  to 
continue  fighting  this  war  In  this  manner." 

Washington. — The  Americal  Division,  per- 
haps the  best  known  fighting  unit  In  Viet- 
nam as  a  result  of  Its  Involvement  in  the 
alleged  My  Lai  massacre,  figured  In  another 
war  crimes  trial  that  has  virtually  escaped 
pvtbUc  notice. 

Army  records  here  show  that  one  ofBcer 
and  two  Infantrymen  from  the  division  were 
convicted  in  connection  with  the  repeated 
rape  of  the  two  young  Vietnamese  girls 
suspected  of  being  nurses  for  the  Viet  CJong. 
A  young  lieutenant  was  accused  by  Army 
investigators  of  murdering  one  of  the  girls,  a 
14-year-old,  but  was  ruled  mentally  unfit  to 
stand  trial. 

The  incident  occurred  near  Tam  Ky  about 
60  miles  south  of  Da  Nang,  on  June  2  and 
June  3,  1968.  less  than  two  months  after  the 
mass  slaying  of  villagers  at  My  lAi.  Different 
units  from  the  Americal  Division  were  In- 
volved in  the  two  incidents. 

The  Tam  Ky  incident  has  not  figured  in 
the  My  Lai  trial  at  Fort  Bennlng,  where  1st 
Lt.  William  L.  Galley  Jr.  is  being  tried  on 
charges  of  murdering  102  non-combatant 
villagers.  However,  Brig.  Qen.  George  H. 
Young  Jr..  who  was  accused  last  year  of  fall- 
ing to  Insure  a  proper  investigation  of  the 
My  Lai  slayings,  brought  up  the  Tam  Ky 
incident  when  he  testified  about  My  Lai  last 
year  before  a  House  Armed  Services  subcom- 
mittee. Since  It  was  he  who  ordered  the  in- 
vestigation that  resulted  In  the  Tam  Ky 
convictions,    he   cited    that    case    to   defend 


himself  against  charge-s  that  he  failed  l:i  his 
duties  at  My  Lai. 

Young's  reasoning  was  that  if  he  held  his 
men  to  account  for  their  actions  in  one  inci- 
dent, why  would  he  want  to  cover  up  tiie 
facts  in  another?  Moreover,  he  would  have 
had  more  reason  to  shield  his  division  in  tiie 
second  incident,  at  Tam  Ky,  because  by  that 
time  he  was  its  acting  commander.  At  the 
time  of  the  assault  on  My  Lai,  he  was  merely 
assistant  commander  and  It  was  MaJ.  Geri 
Samuel  W.  Koster  who  had  command  respon- 
sibility. 

Young  was  charged  with  dereliction  of 
duty  In  failing  to  see  that  a  proper  Investi- 
gation was  carried  out  at  My  Lai,  but  the 
charges  later  were  dropped.  However,  The 
Enquirer  learned  Sunday  that  the  Army  is 
considering  demoting  Young  to  colonel, 
taking  away  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
and  putting  a  reprimand  in  his  record. 

Are  the  two  Incidents  comparable?  In 
scope,  no.  The  Army  contends  that  102  per- 
sons died  at  My  Lai,  and  some  estimates  run 
higher.  Apparently  only  two  persons  died  at 
Tam  Ky.  and  only  three  men  were  convicted 
in  the  case,  one  of  whom  was  not  criminally 
Implicated.  However,  there  is  extensive  testi- 
mony in  the  court-martial  records  here  to 
indicate  that  many  others  were  involved  but 
did  not  stand  trial. 

Prior  to  being  sentenced,  one  of  the  young 
soldiers  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  told 
the  court  that  he  and  his  comrades  acted 
"Just  like  animals." 

In  an  unusually  strongly  worded  repri- 
mand to  the  company  commander  convicted 
In  the  Tam  Ky  trials,  the  court  panel  de- 
plored the  "barbaric  treatment"  of  the  girls. 
and  what  it  termed  the  "slaughter"  of  the 
younger  of  the  two. 

To  the  officer,  Capt.  Leonard  G.  Goldman, 
the  court  said.  "Your  alxlicatlon  of  respon- 
sibility corrupted  the  members  of  your  com- 
mand by  permitting  them  to  commit  acts  of 
uncontrolled  debasement  and  tinctured  the 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam." 

The  unit  Involved  at  Tam  Ky  was  the 
198th  Infantry  Brigade,  one  of  three  bri- 
gades attached  to  the  23rd — or  Americal^ 
Division.  All  of  those  charged  were  in  B 
Company,  1st  Battalion,  52nd  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. 

The  two  girls  were  among  about  a  dozen 
Vietnamese  picked  up  by  the  company  on 
June  2,  1968,  on  a  sweep  through  an  area 
known  as  Dragon  Valley,  eight  or  nine  miles 
southwest  of  Tam  Ky.  The  group  was  seized 
after  the  Americans  walked  into  an  ambush 
in  which  a  Sgt.  Dutcher  was  killed  and  a 
radio-telephone  operator  named  Pelllgreedy 
— witnesses  were  uncertain  of  the  spelling- 
was  wounded. 

One  member  of  the  ambush  party  was 
killed  and  his  Communist  weapon,  an  AK- 
47,  recovered,  but  there  were  believed  to 
be  others  who  got  away.  The  Americans  then 
apparently  rounded  up  all  Vietnamese  in 
the  immediate  area. 

All  except  three  of  the  prisoners  were 
women  and  children.  Two  of  the  three  men 
were  elderly,  and,  as  one  soldier  later  tes- 
tified, "probably  Innocent  civilians." 

The  other  man,  believed  to  be  about  26 
years  old,  was  a  suspected  Viet  Cong  named 
He  Nghai — or.  as  the  Americana  dubbed  him, 
"Horsefjuje." 

With  the  prisoners  in  tow,  the  company 
made  camp  shortly  before  dusk  on  a  nearby 
hill,  linking  up  with  A  Company  of  the 
same  unit. 

He  Nghai  and  the  two  girls,  Que,  17,  and 
Yen,  14,  were  taken  before  two  Vietnamese 
interpreters  traveling  with  the  American 
companies.  There  was  repeated  testimony 
at  the  subsequent  oourts-martlal  that  the 
three  prisoners  were  beaten  with  sticks  and 
kicked  by  the  interpreters. 

Capt.  Goldman  and  his  platoon  leader 
who  later  was  accused  of  killing  14-year-old 
Yen.  1st  Lt.  William  M.  DeWitt,  apparently 
took  no  p.irt   In  this  interrogation.  Two  of 
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the  enlisted  men  who  did  were  Spec.  4 
Marlyn  D.  Guthmlller  and  a  Sgt.  Bonaiiarte. 
The  fullest  accounts  of  what  happened 
after  that  were  given  to  Army  Investigators 
later  by  Spec.  4  Randolph  C.  Porter,  whose 
complaint  to  his  chaplain  led  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Incident,  and  by  Pfc.  Wal- 
ter F.  Potter,  who  admitted  he  raped  l)oth 
girls  and  was  granted  immunity  from  trial 
for  testifying  against  others  involved.  A 
number  of  other  witnesses  filled  In  details. 
PFC  Potter  told  Army  Investigators  that 
"Guthmlller  said  that  he  would  be  the  first 
one  to  rape  the  older  nurse.  I  spoke  up  and 
said  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  get  the 
younger  nurse,  and  the  others  spoke  up 
Indicating  where  they  would  be  In  line." 

According  to  several  witnesses  at  the 
courts-martial,  a  number  of  the  men  had 
sexual  relations  with  the  two  girls  during 
this  time,  and  Spec.  4  William  C.  Plcke,  Jr. 
forced  the  younger  girl  to  commit  sodomy. 
Flcke  later  was  convicted  of  this  act  but 
acquitted  of  another  charge  that  forced  the 
girl  to  submit  by  holding  a  knife  to  her 
head. 

Potter  .said  he  and  Guthmlller  slept  that 
night  with  Que.  the  older  girl,  and  two  other 
men  slept  with  Yen.  Potter  said  he  was 
awakened  by  Que's  crying,  and  that  both 
he  and  Guthmlller  raped  her  again. 

The  next  morning,  a  member  of  A  Com- 
pany. Cpl.  Stanley  O.  Weaver,  heard  a  re- 
port that  "Company  B  was  having  sexual  in- 
tercourse with  the  nurses,"  and.  as  he  later 
told  investigators,  he  went  over  to  check. 

According  to  Weaver's  statement,  he  sat 
down  and  cleaned  his  rifle  and  watched  an- 
other soldier  having  sexual  relations  with  the 
14-year-old. 

'It  appeared  to  me  that  she  was  passed 
out,"  Weaver  said. 

Later,  Weaver  wandered  over  to  where  an- 
other soldier  was  having  sexual  relatioxis 
with  the  older  girl,  he  said. 

Weaver  returned  to  his  company,  he  said, 
when  word  came  from  his  company  com- 
mander ordering  his  men  "to  stay  away  from 
all  the  activity." 

Pfc.  Potter  recalled  members  of  both  com- 
panies sitting  around  watching. 

Specialist  Porter  said  Guthmlller  told  him 
the  younger  g^lrl  was  rap)ed  more  than  20 
times  and  the  older  one  9  or  10  times. 

This  is  Porter's  account  of  what  happened 
after  that,  as  told  to  Army  Investigators  at 
Chu  Lai  nine  days  later: 

"The  girls  were  taken  before  Captain  Gold- 
man at  the  CP  (command  poet)  and  the  14 
year  old  girl  was  led  out  in  front  of  the  de- 
tainees and  the  VC  male  was  given  LT 
DEWITT's  M-16  with  one  round  In  the 
chamber  and  instructed  by  one  of  the  inter- 
preters to  shoot  the  14  year  old  girl  or  he 
(the  VC)   would  be  shot. 

The  weapon  was  on  safety  and  Lt.  DE- 
WITT  had  to  take  the  safety  off  and  give 
the  weapon  back  to  the  VC.  The  VC  then 
shot  the  girl  in  the  throat  but  he  did  not  kill 
her. 

Lt.  DEWITT  took  the  weapon  from  the  VC. 
put  a  magazine  into  the  weapon  and  shot 
the  girl  In  the  head  two  times. 

"The  Lt.  and  another  soldier  dragged  the 
girl  to  the  vicinity  where  the  other  VC  was 
lying  that  had  been  shot  the  afternoon  be- 
fore. All  of  this  was  witnessed  by  the  detain- 
ees and  I  was  told  by  Lt.  DEWITT  that  the 
purpose  for  killing  the  14  year  old  girl  was 
to  scare  the  17  year  old  girl  Into  giving  us 
Information  and  that  the  14  year  t^d  girl 
would  be  the  example." 
The  17- year -old  girl  was  not  killed. 
"I  understood  that  they  would  use  her  for 
the  whole  operation  and  then  kill  her," 
Porter  said  in  his  statement  to  Army  In- 
vestigators. "At  this  point  I  was  pretty  fed 
up  with  what  I  had  heard  and  witnessed  and 
I  went  to  LT.  DEWITT  telling  him  that  I 
wanted  to  go  see  the  chaplain  and  that  I  was 
not  going  to  continue  fighting  this  war  In 
this  manner 


"I  told  DeWitt  that  I  wanted  to  see  the  CO 
(company  commander)  or  for  him  to  see  the 
CO  and  he  told  me  to  talk  with  CPT.  GOLD- 
MAN mjBelf.  I  went  to  talk  to  CPT.  GOLD- 
MAN and  he  told  me  to  catch  the  next  chop- 
per out  and  see  if  I  could  find  a  Job  in  the 
rear  and  that  he  would  release  me." 

Porter  returned  to  the  base  camp  near 
Chu  Lai,  where  he  remained  while  awaiting 
reassignment  to  a  new  unit.  While  there, 
he  talked  to  his  executive  ofHcer  but  did  not 
relate  to  him  the  events  at  Tam  Ky.  How- 
ever, he  did  reveal  the  entire  story  to  a  chap- 
lain on  June  5  or  6. 

Spec.  4  Porter  said  that  as  he  awaited 
transfer  to  another  brigade  he  became  suspi- 
cious of  what  was  happening  In  the  mall 
room. 

"I  noticed  it  was  locked,"  he  said,  "This 
was  unusual,  as  the  only  time  the  mall  room 
was  locked  was  at  night." 

However,  returning  later.  Porter  found  the 
mail  room  door  ajar.  He  looked  in  and  saw  a 
sergeant  and  a  Vietnamese  girl,  whose  back 
was  turned  to  him. 

The  sergeant  pushed  him  out  of  the  mail- 
room.  "acting  very  strange,"  Porter  told  in- 
vestigators. The  sergeant  told  him  to  return 
to  his  mall  later. 

The  next  day.  Porter  said,  he  was  asked  by 
a  Spec.  4  Michael  Hornung  "if  I  had  seen  the 
NVA   nurse   in   the   suoply   room." 

"Hornung  told  me  that  he  couldn't  take 
the  NVA  nurse  to  S-2  beciuse  GOLDMAN 
would  hang  if  she  were  Interrogated."  Por- 
ter's statement  said.  "I  asked  HORNUNG 
what  they  would  do  with  the  girl  and  he  re- 
plied that  they  would  probably  take  her  out 
turn  her  loose  and  shoot  her.  I  decided  to 
come  back  and  talk  to  someone  at  the  198th 
Bde  (brigade) ." 

Porter  said  that  he  saw  a  cot  in  the  mail 
room  two  days  later  but  that  the  girl  was 
gone.  He  went  to  the  chaplain's  office,  but 
the  chaplain  was  not  in. 

That  afternoon,  on  June  12.  Porter  re- 
lated his  story  an  an  official  of  the  Army 
Criminal  Investigating  Division. 

At  division  headquarters,  when  Gen. 
Young  heard  of  Porter's  charges,  he  immedi- 
ately notified  U.S.  Headquarters  In  Saigon. 
Investigators  returned  to  Tam  Ky  and  ex- 
humed Yen's  body.  The  skull  was  shat- 
tered but  tests  to  determine  whether  she  had 
been  sexually  abused  were  inconclusive. 

A  CID  officer  reported  to  Gen.  Young  that 
there  was  reasonable  cause  to  believe  there 
had  been  a  murder  and  two  rapes.  The  In- 
vestigating officer  recommended  that  Lt. 
DeWitt  be  sent  the  next  day  to  the  nearest 
brig,  at  Da  Nang. 

"Get  him  to  us  there  tonight,"  Gen.  Young 
said. 

The  lieutenant  never  came  to  trial.  His 
lawyers  won  a  ruling  that  he  was  mentally 
unfit  for  trial,  and  he  was  rotated  back  home. 

Capt.  Goldman  was  tried  by  general  court- 
martial  at  Chu  Lai  on  Sept.  8  of  that  year 
He  was  acquitted  of  the  most  serious  charge, 
that  he  concealed  knowledge  "that  First 
Lieutenant  William  M.  DeWitt  had  actually 
committed  a  felony  .  .  .  the  murder  of  a  fe- 
male Oriental  human  being." 

However,  the  captain  was  convicted  of 
falling  to  protect  the  prisoners  In  his  charge, 
and  oi  falling  to  report  Yen's  death.  He  was 
fined  $2,500,  reprimanded  and  returned  to 
duty. 

"You  abdicated  the  basic  principles  of 
command  by  not  taking  Are  of  those  en- 
trusted to  your  charge."  *he  court  told  him. 
"Equally  appalling  was  subsequent  faUure 
to  report  the  non-battle  death  of  the  female 
detainee.  Although  not  criminally  impli- 
cated in  the  acual  commission  of  thciatroci- 
ties.  under  the  circumstances  your  presence 
in  the  vicinity  substantially  degrades  the 
honorable  profession  of  arms  and  maligns 
the  reputation  of  the  officer  corps." 

Spec.  4  Guthmlller  was  sentenced  on 
Sept.  15  to  two  years  at  hard  labor  for  the 
rape  of  Que.  He  was  reduced  to  private  and 


fined  $75  a  month  for  two  years.  However, 
he  was  granted  clemency  seven  months  later 
by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor. 
Released  from  the  Army  on  May  12,  1969,  he 
returned  to  his  home  In  Pettlbone,  N.D., 
where  he  had  worked  as  a  well  driller  prior 
to  being  drafted. 

Spec.  4  Steven  G.  Iten  was  tried  on 
Sept.  16  on  charges  of  forcing  Yen  to  com- 
mit sodomy  but  was  acquitted. 

On  Sept.  17,  the  last  defendant.  Spec.  4 
FHcke,  was  sentenced  to  12  months  In  prison, 
reduced  to  private  and  fined  $75  a  month  for 
forcing  Yen  to  commit  sodomy.  He,  too,  was 
grsmted  clemency  by  Resor  the  following 
May  27. 

Pfc.  Potter  did  not  stand  trial. 

The  older  nurse.  Que,  did  not  appear  at 
any  of  the  trials.  She  could  not  be  found. 

Mr.  FL"YNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  brought 
these  to  trial  long  before  the  My  Lai  in- 
cident was  ever  reported  to  anybody 
anywhere.  Heaven  knows,  if  he  was  as 
diligent  as  he  was  when  he  was  the  act- 
ing division  commander  of  the  Americal 
Division  and  brought  these  cases  to  trial 
only  to  see  the  results  of  those  trials 
upset  and  overturned  by  the  very  same 
people  who  are  trying  to  punish  him 
now  by  administrative  action,  then  we 
can  certainly  expect  that  if  he  had  evi- 
dence of  other  and  perhaps  more  seri- 
ous war  crimes  that  he  would  certainly 
have  brought  those  to  trial. 

What  we  are  complaining  about,  if  I 
may  say  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  proce- 
dure which  is  being  used.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  General 
Coimsel  of  the  Army  had  every  provl- 
.'^ion  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  available  to  them  in  this  case. 
They  also  had  administrative  procedures 
available  to  them.  They  could  have  gone 
either  way.  They  could  have  reduced  him 
in  grade,  they  could  have  taken  away  his 
Distinguished  Senice  Medal,  they  could 
have  put  a  letter  of  reprimand  into  his 
201  file  by  administrative  action,  or  they 
could  have  preferred  court-martial  pro- 
ceedings, which  is  the  most  serious  of  the 
two  methods  they  could  have  followed. 
What  did  the  Army  do?  The  Army  elected 
to  prefer  court-martial  charges  against 
Brig.  Gen.  George  Young.  Jr. 

These  charges  were  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  of  the 
evidence  which  is  available  now  was 
available  to  the  investigating  ofBcers,  the 
judge  advocate  officers  who  Investigated 
the  charges,  so  that  the  charges  were 
preferred  by  the  very  highest  levels  in 
the  Army. 

The  investigation  exonerated  this  man. 
What  did  they  do?  They  are  not  satis- 
fied, they  come  back  and  use  the  ver>' 
same  command  influence  that  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Hall  i  in 
abhorring,  and  they  are  now  trj'ing  to 
runi?h  him  by  administrative  action  and 
flicted  upon  him  if  he  had  been  tried  by  a 
ous  punishment  as  would  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  him  if  he  had  been  tried  by  a 
court-martial. 

The  letter  to  him  say  something  like 
this — and  I  do  not  have  the  letter  before 
me.  but  I  know  the  gist  of  it,  and  it  says 
that  "this  action  is  administrative  and 
not  punitive  in  nature  under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  15  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice." 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker — that  the 
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mere  disclaimer  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  that  this  action  against  Briga- 
dier General  Young  is  not  punitive  does 
not  keep  it  from  being  so.  After  having 
spent  24  years  in  the  Army,  to  be  re- 
duced In  grade,  stripped  of  decorations 
which  he  won  honorably  in  combat,  and 
to  place  a  letter  of  censure  in  his  file. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  today  on  a  mat- 
ter which  should  be  of  grave  concern 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  and  to  all 
Americans  who  care  about  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army.  I  refer  to  the 
shabby,  callous,  and  highhanded  man- 
ner in  which  the  Army  proposes  to  deal 
with  one  of  its  own  distinguished  of- 
flcers,  Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Young,  Jr., 
of  Arkansas. 

Almost  exactly  1  year  ago,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  held  a  press  con- 
ference at  which  they  announced  that 
charges  had  been  sworn  against  14  offi- 
cers who  had  served  In  the  Americal  Di- 
vision in  Vietnam,  for  "covering  up"  the 
alleged  massacre  at  Mylal.  Present  at 
that  press  conference  were  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Americans  everywhere  were  shocked  at 
being  told,  in  effect,  that  an  entire  divi- 
sion chain  of  command  was  suspected 
of  deliberately  hiding  evidence  of  mass 
atrocities  committed  by  American  sol- 
diers. Many  of  us  who  have  served  in  the 
Army  Just  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
true.  But  I.  for  one,  had  faith  that  the 
Army  would  fairly  and  openly  deal  with 
the  matter,  and  that  in  due  course  the 
American  people  would  be  able  to  judge, 
on  the  evidence,  whether  there  was  any 
truth  to  the  charges.  So  I  was  willing  to 
wait  and  see. 

At  the  time  the  charges  were  an- 
nounced. General  Young  was  serving  as 
the  commanding  general  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division — Forward — in  Germany. 
He  was  unceremoniously  yanked  out  of 
Europe  and  assigned  to  1st  Army  Head- 
quarters at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  where  the 
charges  against  him  were  to  be  processed. 
At  Fort  Meade,  a  team  of  attorneys  as- 
sembled, briefed  and  analysed  all  of  the 
evidence  In  order  to  advise  the  1st 
Army  commander,  Lieutenant  General 
Seaman,  which  of  the  charges  were  war- 
ranted by  the  evidence.  For  the  charges 
had  been  brought  In  great  haste,  just 
days  before  the  statute  of  limitations 
ran  out.  The  charges  against  General 
Young,  in  fact,  were  brought  by  an  in- 
dividual colonel  after  a  team  of  Penta- 
gon attorneys  had  advised  against  charg- 
ing General  Young.  In  June  of  last  year, 
the  1st  Army  attorneys  reached  the 
conclusion  that  not  only  did  the  evidence 
not  support  the  charges  against  General 
Young;  In  fact,  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  supported  General  Young's 
memory  of  what  happened  in  March 
1968,  in  Vietnam.  So  it  appeared  that 
General  Young  had  squarely  faced  his 
ordeal  and  had  emerged  with  his  honor 
intact. 

General  Young  was  reassigned  to  a  po- 
sition of  great  responsibility  at  the  Army 
Materiel  Command.  His  file  was  senTw 
a  special  board  for  consideration  for  pro- 
motion to  major  general,  because  he  had 
been  under  charges  when  the  regiilar 
board  had  met.  Although  he  was  not  se- 


lected at  that  time,  he  was  officially  told 
on  September  29  by  General  Westmore- 
land's Deputy  for  Personnel  that  he 
would  be  considered  again  for  promotion 
this  spring.  Further,  a  U.S.  Senator  pro- 
vided General  Young  with  a  copy  of  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  the  Army 
Adjutant  General,  speaking  for  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  the  Army.  That  letter  staled,  in 
part,  that  "the  principle  of  presumption 
of  innocence  prevailed  in  tiiese  cases," 
and  "the  careers  of  these  officers  will 
not  be  jeopardized  as  a  result  of  actions 
of  the  past  few  months."  The  letter  fur- 
ther stated  that  General  Young's  assign- 
ment at  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
would  "develop  his  logistical  expertise 
for  future  assignments." 

Based  on  what  liappened  following  the 
dismissal  of  charges  against  General 
Young,  you  would  conclude  that,  having 
tested  him  with  criminal  charges,  the 
Army  was  now  willing  to  stand  by  its  sys- 
tem of  military  justice  and  aUow  this  fine 
officer  to  continue  his  distinguished 
career.  General  Young  certainly  believed 
in  the  Army  and  placed  his  faith  in  its 
fairness.  He  had  testified,  without  coun- 
sel and  without  fear,  at  the  Peers  Inquiry 
and  at  the  hearings  held  by  the  Mylai 
Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
had  stood  ready  to  prove  his  innocence 
and  his  honor  at  a  court-martial  if  that 
was  thought  necessary.  But  the  evidence 
had  been  so  strong  in  his  favor  that 
not  even  a  formal  pretrial  hearing  had 
been  ordered.  General  Ycung.  who  could 
have  retired,  continued  to  offer  service 
to  the  country,  secure  in  the  belief  that 
his  innocence  had  been  shown. 

But  the  Army  had  changed.  In  years 
gone  by,  officers  accused  of  misconduct 
were  sometimes  tried  by  court-martial 
even  If  the  evidence  was  weak,  on  the 
theory  that  a  trial  would  clear  the  offi- 
cer's name.  Court-martials  were  forms 
of  rough  justice,  perhaps,  but  they  were 
trusted  as  measures  of  a  man's  worth. 
The  Army  had  great  pride  in  its  honor 
code,  and  would  not  allow  any  outsider  to 
question  the  manner  in  which  It  en- 
forced it.  Now,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  Is  a  finely  honed  system  of 
justice.  The  only  major  problem  with  it  is 
the  people  who  run  it. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  this.  On 
January  29,  1971,  it  was  annoimced  that 
charges  against  Major  General  Koster, 
General  Young's  old  division  commander, 
were  being  dismissed.  On  February  4,  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  present  here 
today  made  a  speech  deploring  the  fact 
that  no  trial  had  been  held  in  General 
Koster 's  case.  On  February  7,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  an  editorial  stating 
that  the  dropping  of  charges  on  Koster 
raised  doubts  about  the  Army's  willing- 
ness to  discipline  Itself.  On  Febriiary  11. 
the  Department  of  the  Army  ordered  all 
the  files  on  the  cases  at  Fort  Meade  to 
be  sent  to  the  Pentagon.  Less  than  2 
weeks  later,  General  Young  was  sent  a 
letter.  That  letter  said  the  Chief  of  Staff 
had  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  General  Young  be  demoted, 
stripped  of  his  Distinguished  Service  Me- 
dal, and  censured.  And  what  was  the  rea- 
son given?  The  same  allegations,  based 
on    the    same    evidence,    that    General 


Young  had  met  and  soundly  deff.ited 
over  8  months  before. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  this  cannot 
be  permitted.  My  distmguished  col- 
league who  .spoke  of  General  Kostor's 
case  on  February  4.  did  not  intend  this  re- 
sult. The  Chief  of  Staff  asks  that  Secre- 
tar>'  Resor  ruinously  punish  this  man.  8 
months  after  he  was  cleared,  reassigned, 
and  assured  of  a  continued  career.  He 
does  so  in  response  to  political  pressure. 
He  does  so  without  affording  the  accused 
man  a  public  hearing,  or  confrontation 
of  the  witnesses.  By  doing  so.  he  repudi- 
ates the  findings  of  the  duly  constituted 
.judicial  authority  under  the  Uniform 
Code,  and  shows  his  contempt  for  the 
military  justice  system. 

If  we  remain  silent,  a  fine  ofilcei  is 
ruined  and  disgraced  unfairly  and  with- 
out cause.  But  more  importantly,  no  sol- 
dier and  no  citizen  can  have  that  con- 
fidence I  had  last  year  in  military  fair- 
ness and  honor.  We  must  speak  out,  and 
tell  Secretary  Resor  that  10  U.S.C.  3447 
was  never  intended  to  do  this  kind  of 
dirty  work.  We  must  tell  him  to  proceed 
no  further  with  this  travesty. 

If  these  three  things  are  not  punitive, 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  meaning  of  the  term  and  the  word 
■pimitive"  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  served  a  serv- 
ice in  calling  these  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Ark- 
ansas for  being  good  enough  to  advise 
me  in  advance  that  he  was  going  to 
bring  this  subject  up. 

I  am  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
speech  In  question.  I  am  the  influential 
Member  of  Congress  who  General  Young 
has  said  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  mollifying  by  the  action  they 
are  taking  against  General  Young.  I  am 
the  individual  who  made  the  speech  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  referred  to  a 
moment  a«o,  as  trying  this  case  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
flattered  that  any  remarks  of  mine,  and 
particularly  remarks  made  in  a  special 
order  when  there  are  very  few  people 
on  the  floor,  should  have  had  as  much 
Influence  as  those  remarks  are  alleged  to 
have  had. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Hubert  subcom- 
mittee that  investigated  the  Mylai  inci- 
dent. I  think  I  am  familiar  with  it  I 
was  appalled  when  the  Army  dropped  the 
charges  against  the  conunanding  gen- 
eral of  the  division  involved  wliile 
charges  were  still  underway  against 
other  members,  such  as  lieutenants  and 
enlisted  men,  and  a  court  martial  was 
in  progress. 

I  have  no  brief  for  the  Army.  I  think 
they  erred  and  have  erred  very  seriously 
in  connection  with  the  Mylal  case.  They 


made  two  serious  mistakes.  In  the  first 
place,  they  never  should  have  dropped 
charges  against  General  Yoimg.  That 
was  a  very  serious  mistake.  They  cer- 
tainly never  should  have  dropped  the 
charges  against  General  Koster.  I  would 
say  this,  however,  and  I  think  we  should 
be  clear  on  this — I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
the  dropping  of  the  charges  against  Gen- 
eral Young  does  not  constitute  a  finding 
of  innocence  in  this  particular  case.  They 
simply  elected  not  to  prosecute.  I  do  not 
know  legally  whether  they  can  reinsti- 
tute  those  charges  or  whether  they  can 
bring  General  Young  and  General  Kos- 
ter to  a  court  martial.  But  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that 
he  ought  to  be  court  martialed  so  he  has 
his  opportunity  to  be  heard  publicly  and 
so  that  the  people  of  America  have  some 
idea  about  what  happened. 

The  important  thing,  however,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  in 
this  particular  case  is  that  this  matter 
is  too  important  today  to  rest  on  any 
mere  technicality.  The  Hubert  comit- 
tee,  and  I  would  recommend  and  I  have 
recommended  to  the  gentleman  from 
ArkaTiSas  and  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia and  others,  that  they  read  the  Hubert 
committee  report 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  has  read  the  report. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  TTiis  is  a  report  that 
has  not,  I  am  afraid,  been  read  too  much. 

But  the  charges  against  General 
Young  had  not  to  do  with  the  Mylai 
massacre,  but  with  the  coverup. 

Here  is  what  our  committee  said  about 
that  coverup: 

These  tragic  consequences  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  My  Lai  Incident  been 
promptly  and  adequately  Investigated  and 
reported  by  the  army. 

The  Image  of  the  army  and  the  American 
people  would  have  been  helped  If  some  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  carry  out  the  In- 
vestigation that  should  have  been  carried 
out. 

Now  the  importEint  thing  is  that  this 
matter  goes  beyond  the  Army.  It  be- 
comes a  matter  of  public  interest.  The 
important  thing  is  whether  the  American 
people  are  going  to  get  the  facts  about 
Mylai  or  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
covered  up  by  a  letter  of  censure  of  Gen- 
eral Koster  and  a  demotion  for  General 
Young — or  whatever  may  be  in  the  mill. 

I  think  there  is  something  else  that 
ought  to  be  said,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me. 

I  think  there  is  something  else  that 
ought  to  be  said,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  to  me.  We  have  heard 
statements  made  that  there  was  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  against  General 
Young.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the 
Hebert  committee  which  was  published 
last  July  15: 

That  responsible  ofBcers  of  the  Americal 
Division  and  11th  Brigade  failed  to  make 
adequate,  timely  Investigation  and  report  of 
the  Mylal  allegations. 

That  statement  appears  on  page  4. 
On  page  6  the  following  statement  ap- 
pears: 

There  was  a  surprising  and  almost  un- 
believable lack  of  recollection  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  Subcommittee  witnesses 
whose  responsibility  to  investigate  the  orig- 
inal  Mylal    allegations   should    have   caused 


a  more  lasting  impression  on  their  minds  as 
to  the  Incidents  and  events  involved. 

Here  is  what  is  stated  on  page  26.  Gen- 
eral Young  did  not  know  anything  about 
this?  General  Young,  the  assistant  divi- 
sion conunander,  did  not  hear  any  al- 
legations of  atrocities  which  under  the 
directive  should  have  been  reported  to 
MACV?  Accordirg  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
HoUaday — 

The  report  furnished  to  General  Young 
was  substantially  the  same  as  Major  Watke 
had  given  him  the  previous  evening.  He  said 
that  there  was  mention  that  a  large  number 
of  clTlllans  had  been  killed  by  ground  forces. 
According  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  HoUaday, 
the  General  remarked  about  the  killing  of 
civilians,  "That's  murder." 

General  Young  in  sworn  testimony  denied 
having  made  such  a  comment. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  find  out  before  a 
court-martial  just  which  testimony  is  to 
be  believed. 

Over  on  page  27  the  following  state- 
ment appears: 

General  Young  directed  Colonel  Henderson 
to  investigate  the  report. 

This  is  the  report  that  never  surfaced. 
This  is  the  report  that  was  buried.  This 
is  the  report  that  did  not  get  through. 
General  Young  was  not  involved  in  this? 
There  is  no  evidence  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed? Just  take  a  look  at  the  Hebert 
Committee  report.  Here  is  another  state- 
ment that  is  even  more  damaging  on 
page  37: 

The  Investigation  was  also  characterized 
by  the  "close  hold"  attitude  of  all  persons 
Involved.  According  to  a  witness  before  the 
subcommittee,  when  General  Young  con- 
vened the  March  18th  meeting,  he  prefaced 
his  remarks  by  saying,  "Nobody  knows  about 
this  except  the  Ave  people  In  this  room." 
And  when  Lieutenant  Colonel  Blackledge  as- 
signed the  Henderson  report  for  typing,  he 
instructed  that  the  contents  were  not  to  be 
discussed.  The  report  was  transmitted  to 
division  In  an  envelope  addressed  "For  eyes 
of  Commanding  General  Only." 

I  think  the  American  people  need  the 
facts,  and  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  that  regardless  of 
the  technicalities,  we  ought  to  have  a 
court-martial  on  these  issues.  We  ought 
to  have  the  general  officers  stand  trial 
just  like  the  lieutenants  and  the  enlisted 
men. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Sijeaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arkansas 
for  bringing  this  discussion  to  the  floor 
of  tie  House.  The  gentleman  has  since 
his  earliest  days  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  established  an  unexcelled  reputa- 
tion for  diligence  and  fair  play.  His 
statement  today  further  enhances  his 
stature. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
presented  the  matter  most  ably  and  fully. 
Thus  I  will  limit  my  comments  to  the 
very  dangerous  precedent  being  set  by 
the  Army  in  the  case  of  General  Young, 
a  distinguished  soldier  and  officer  whom 
I  understand  will  probably  retire  in  about 
a  year 


In  doing  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make 
it  explicit  that  I  presume  neither  guilt 
nor  innocence  on  the  part  of  anyone. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  recent 
months  that  I  have  felt  compelled  to 
come  to  the  House  and  speak  about  due 
process  of  law  and  fair  play  in  a  con- 
troversial case. 

I  first  knew  General  Young  as  a  class- 
mate at  Columbia  Military  Academy  in 
my  native  State  of  Tennessee,  from 
which  the  general  and  I  graduated  to- 
gether in  the  class  of  1938. 

General  Young  was  in  Vietnam  on 
March  16,  1968,  the  date  the  Mylai  inci- 
dent occurred.  He  was  at  that  time  an 
assistant  division  commander  for  the 
Army  division  with  jurisdiction  over 
Mylai  operations.  I  have  been  advised 
he  had  held  this  post  only  2  or  3  days 
prior  to  the  incident. 

As  we  know,  after  the  Mylai  incident 
came  to  public  attention,  Secretar>-  of 
the  Army  Stanley  Resor  convened  an 
investigatory  body  as  an  arm  of  his  office 
in  the  fall  of  1969.  This  body  was  estab- 
lished to  investigate  the  Incident  at  Mylai 
and  was  not  convened  as  a  formal  legal 
proceeding  against  anyone.  This  bodj' 
became  known  as  the  Peers-McCrate 
Board,  and  it  completed  its  inquiry  on 
March  9, 1970. 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  pursiiant  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  according  to 
reports  received  today,  a  2-year  statute 
of  limitations  was  about  to  toll.  The 
Board  accumulated  over  20,000  pages  of 
testimony.  This  testimony  was  subse- 
quently reviewed  by  a  panel  of  Army 
Judge  Advocates  who  recommended  that 
General  Young  not  be  charged  v\ith  any 
offense. 

Under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  any  person  subject  to  the  UCMJ 
may  bring  charges  against  any  other 
person  subject  to  the  code. 

On  March  14,  1970,  the  man  who  is 
now  Chief  of  the  Military  Justice  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army  swore  charges 
against  General  Yoimg,  which  alleged 
his  failure  to  fully  inform  the  division 
commander  and  failure  to  sui>ervlse 
closely  enough  the  colonel  who  conducted 
the  field  investigation  of  the  Mylai  inci- 
dent allegations. 

Upon  being  so  formally  charged.  Gen- 
eral Young  was  summarily  relieved  of  his 
command  in  Germany,  and  without  be- 
ing allowed  so  much  as  the  customaiT 
farewell  to  his  troops,  he  was  ordered  to 
return  to  the  United  States  under  1st 
Army  jurisdiction  and  stationed  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md. 

The  formal  charges  were  referred  to 
1st  U.S.  Army  commander.  Lt.  Gen.  Jona- 
than O.  Seaman.  General  Seaman  in  turn 
referred  the  charges  to  a  task  force  of 
Army  Judge  Advocates  for  review  of  the 
charges  and  evidence  pursuant  to  the 
question  of  the  subjection  of  General 
Young  to  a  general  court-martial. 

After  the  review  by  the  task  force  of 
Judge  Advocates,  the  Staff  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  1st  Army  advised 
General  Seaman  to  dismiss  all  charges 
against  General  Young  sind  not  to  con- 
vene a  general  court-martial.  General 
Seaman  followed  this  advice. 
On  July  20.  1970.  Capt.  Juan  D.  Keller 
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of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps, 
and  Assistant  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
signed  the  letter  for  the  commander  in 
which  he  stated — 

This  letter  will  serve  as  official  written 
confirmation  of  the  action  of  Lieutenant 
General  Jonathan  O.  Seaman,  Commanding 
General,  FUrst  United  States  Army,  Port 
George  Q.  Meade,  Maryland.  In  dismissing  the 
charges  against  you,  which  arose  from  the 
Peers  Inquiry.  Department  of  the  Army, 
Wa.shlngton.  b.C. 

Now  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  formal 
charges  had  been  placed  against  General 
Young,  they  were  found  lacking  in  sub- 
stance after  an  excruciating  investiga- 
tion followed  by  review  of  numerous 
Army  attorneys,  charges  were  dismissed 
and  the  general  was  so  formally  notified. 
And  now,  without  question,  the  statute 
of  limitations  has  run  and  the  general 
should  have  been  made  free  to  resume  his 
militarj'  career  untainted  or  unstained, 
safe  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been 
cleared  of  all  Mylai  charges  under  due 
process  of  law.  But  such  has  not  been 
the  case.  For  reasons  unknown  and  un- 
fathomable to  me,  there  apparently  is  a 
move  within  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  again  attack  General  Yoimg  by 
executive  flat  after  he  has  been  exon- 
erated under  due  process  of  law. 

The  general  has  received  notification 
that  he  is  subject  to  being  demoted,  cen- 
sored, and  deprived  of  his  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  awarded  in  1968, 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker?  Why  Is  this  dis- 
tinguished soldier  being  singled  out  for 
attack  after  having  gone  through  what 
must  be  the  excruciating  pain  of  month.s 
of  investigations  and  serious  allegations 
as  to  his  fitness  as  an  officer? 

I  should  hope  that  Secretary  Resor  will 
consider  the  issue  of  double  jeopardy  and 
the  due  process  of  law  before  he  makes  a 
decision  in  the  General  Young  case.  The 
inherent  fairness  and  justice  through 
due  process  upon  which  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  is  based  must  be 
preserved. 

But  the  issue  before  Secretary  Resor 
goes  beyond  General  Young.  The  Issues 
go  to  the  foundations  of  justice  in  our 
entire  Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  by  executive  fiat,  can  destroy  the 
distinguished  military  career  of  General 
Young  after  he  has  been  exonerated  of 
all  charges  under  due  process  of  law,  can 
he  not  destroy  the  career  of  any  person 
under  his  jurisdiction?  What  will  be  the 
affect  on  younger  generations  of  mili- 
tary personnel? 

Free  societies  are  built  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  justice  under  law;  our  military 
.society  is  no  exception.  While  demand- 
ing obedience  to  duly  constituted  author- 
ity, our  military  system  has  provided 
equitable  recourse  to  law  to  any  member 
of  the  Military  Establishment  imder  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  If  this 
tradition  is  tampered  with,  faith  in  jus- 
tice within  the  Military  Establishment 
will  be  shaken  and  our  national  defense 
will  suffer  as  a  result. 

This  month  General  Young  received  a 
CGpy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Secretary  Resor 
by  one  of  the  men  who  served  under  Gen- 
eral Young  when  he  was  commanding 
officer  of  the  1st  Brigade,  3d  Infantry 


Division  in  Schweinfurt.  Germany.  This 
officer  stated  to  Secretary  Resor: 

I  ask  myself,  as  many  other  young  Regu- 
lar Army  officers  asJc  themselves.  If  this  can 
happen  to  a  man  of  General  Young's  caliber, 
when  he  has  not  been  proven  guilty  of  any 
offense,  what  treatment  can  I  expect?  What 
can  I  expect  for  myself  In  the  future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  Secretary  Resor  if 
he  is  willing  to  shake  the  faith  in  the  sys- 
tem of  military  justice  for  all  who  serve 
under  it  for  the  sake  of  scapegoating  one 
man  for  the  Mylai  incident?  Is  Secre- 
tary Resor  planning  to  add  one  more 
case  to  the  credibihty  of  our  system  of 
justice  by  due  process? 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  important  to 
emphasize  again  a  letter  from  the  Army 
to  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  which  I 
quote  in  part: 

You  are  assured  that  the  principle  of  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence  prevailed  In  these 
cases  and  that  the  careers  of  these  officers 
will  not  be  Jeopardized  as  a  result  of  actions 
of  the  past  few  months. 

Mr,  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
for  his  fine  remarks. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
much  deference  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall), 
for  whom  we  have  so  much  respect,  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton),  for  whom  we  have  equally 
high  respect,  I  am  convinced  I  should 
say  the  things  which  are  in  my  heart  to- 
day and  which  I  have  written  here.  As 
a  relatively  new  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  as  a  man,  I  am 
compelled  to  speak  out  today  on  a  grave 
matter  now  being  considered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  concerning  a 
professional  Army  officer  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  United  States  of  America.  I 
speak  of  Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Young, 
Jr.,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Many  of  our  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  are 
unaware  what  the  Army  is  considering 
for  General  Young.  Let  me  relate  the 
"surprise"  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  as 
disturbed  as  I  am.  Eight  months  ago — 
in  fact  last  June  22 — the  Army  declared 
General  Young  innocent  of  anything  to 
do  with  an  alleged  "coverup  '  of  the 
alleged  Mylai  war  crimes.  Subsequently, 
General  Young  was  assigned  to  a  very 
responsible  position  with  the  Army  here 
in  Washington.  Now,  he  has  been  ad- 
vised that,  although  he  was  declared  in- 
nocent last  summer,  the  executive  branch 
feels  that  he  performed  in  a  substandard 
maruier  in  Vietnam  in  1968,  because  of 
the  "incident"  at  Mylai  and  therefore, 
intends  to  demote  him  to  the  grade  of 
colonel,  give  him  a  letter  of  censure  and 
revoke  the  award  of  his  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  This  action  is  based  on 
the  same  evidence  which  existed  in  1970. 
Does  it  not  reek  with  command  in- 
fluence? 

The  Pentagon  calls  this  "administra- 
tive action."  I  call  it  injustice.  No  law 
that  I  know  of  permits  a  man  to  be 
sentenced  8  months  after  he  has  been 
declared  innocent. 

General  Young  is  a  highly  respected 


officer.  I  have  spent  several  hours  dis- 
cussing this  grave  matter  with  Colonel 
Poydasheff,  his  counsel,  and  I  have  both 
sides  of  the  argument  for  and  against 
him.  May  I  say  that  I  have  known  Colo- 
nel Poydasheff  for  many  years.  He  was 
posted  at  Fort  Benning  and  assisted  me 
and  other  lawyers  in  starting  the  Young 
Lawyers'  Club  in  Columbus,  Ga.  I  know 
his  truthfulness.  I  believe  General  Young 
to  be  irmocent. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  have  here  a  classic 
example  of  reaction  to  political  pres.sure. 
I  do  not  like  tx)  see  an  attempt  to  "rail- 
road" any  man,  especially  one  who  has 
piven  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  this 
country  and  who  has  been  declared 
irmocent. 

Throughout  my  service  here,  I  have  al- 
ways attempted  to  support,  to  the  very 
best  of  my  ability,  our  military  services, 
because  I  know  of  their  necessity.  But 
this  contemplated  action  against  General 
Young  is  not  right.  It  is  unfair,  totally 
and  completely  to  declare  to  him  and 
others  that  he  is  cleared,  permit  him  to 
function  in  a  responsible  position  and 
then  attempt  to  impose  a  punishment  of 
such  serious  proportions.  I  am  aware  that 
the  Army  is  not  legally  "estopped"  in  this 
case,  but  I  submit  that  it  is  ethically  and 
morally  estopped.  General  Young  could 
have  retired  with  honor  8  months  ago. 
That  he  did  not  was  only  because  he  was 
led  to  believe  that  he  had  continued  vi- 
ability in  the  service.  Where  now  does  it 
lie  in  their  mouth  to  deny  this?  Is  this  an 
act  of  honesty  and  morality? 

Let  the  record  clearly  indicate  my  po- 
sition. I  stand  beside  and  for  General 
Young.  I  appreciate  what  he  has  done 
for  this  coimtry  for  the  last  29  years.  I  do 
not  intend  to  stand  silently  by  while  the 
executive  branch  makes  this  distin- 
guished soldier  and  his  family  continue 
to  suffer  as  they  have.  I,  therefore,  urge 
you  to  join  me  in  insisting  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Resor  permit  Brig.  Gen. 
George  Yoimg  to  retire  honorably — it  is 
late  in  the  day  for  any  court-martial — as 
he  could  have  over  8  months  ago. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  permitting  me  to  express  myself. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Georgia,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  who  deals  with  these  matters. 
I  deeply  appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  again? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield.  I  believe  we  have  only 
1  minute  left,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
better  person  to  use  that  minute. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  join  with  what 
everyone  has  said  about  not  submitting 
General  Yoimg  to  double  jeopardy. 

I  still  want  to  say  that  there  is  a 
question  of  assumption  as  to  what  the 
Secretary  may  be  going  to  do  about  this 
after  due  process  is  given  in  an  admin- 
istrative manner.  My  sole  purpose  is  to 
point  out  that  the  question  here  before  us 
today  is  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  ad- 
ministrative action. 

I  can  well  luiderstand  the  feelings  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  who 
are  personal  friends  of  the  general,  today. 
Would  that  I  were,  too,  his  personal 
friend.    But   the   administrative    action 


recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  court-martial  charges 
were  not  preferred  because  of  a  lack 
of  admissible  evidence,  and  there  has 
not  been  at  any  time  any  question  that 
he  would  be  brought  back  up  for  trial 
by  court-martial  or  that  this  finding  of 
nonadmissible  evidence  would  be  re- 
versed. 

Moreover,  the  dismissal  of  criminal 
charges  does  not  preclude  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  fur- 
laer  administrative  action  for  not  fol- 
lowing lawful  regulations  and./or  for 
dereliction  of  duty. 

The  question  before  the  Secretary, 
which  he  will  decide  after  the  conference 
on  March  31  with  counsel,  and  after  the 
unusual  step  that  has  been  taken  in  pro- 
viding evidence  that  went  through  Army 
agencies  to  the  Defense  Council,  is  one 
that  the  Secretary  must  decide  concern- 
ing General  Young's  performance  of 
duty  during  and  after  Mylai. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  not  only 
compliment  the  gentleman  in  view  of 
v.'hat  has  gone  on  before  but  still  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  should  carry  it  any 
further  into  the  halls  of  debate. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  pro- 
test over  the  ill-considered  way  the  Army 
is  treating  General  Young.  'Whatever  the 
truth  may  be  concerning  the  reasons  for 
resurrecting  these  charges  so  long  after 
they  were  dismissed,  the  timing  and 
secretiveness  which  have  surrounded  this 
matter  can  only  reflect  badly  on  the 
Army's  reputation  for  fairness. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  a  uniquely 
closed  society,  in  the  sense  that  a  man 
who  gives  20  years  of  his  life  to  the  Army 
or  any  other  of  the  services  cannot  go  to 
another  "company"  if  he  is  discredited. 
There  is  only  one  Army,  and  once  it  turns 
its  back  on  a  man.  his  profession  is  closed 
tc  him. 

General  Young  has  given  29  years  In 
the  service  of  his  country.  Were  he  guilty 
0.  a  crime,  of  course,  he  should  have 
been  tried  for  it.  But  he  was  exonerated 
of  charges,  although  he  stood  ready  for 
trial,  without  trial  or  formal  hearing. 
The  Army  was  apparently  sincere  in 
assuring  him  that  the  charges,  having 
been  found  groundless,  were  dead  and 
gone.  Now,  the  Army  threatens  this  man 
with  more  sentence  than  a  court  would 
have  imposed  for  these  technical,  non- 
criminsil  charges,  without  trial  or  public 
scrutiny.  It  does  not  look  fair;  I  Eim  con- 
vinced it  is  not  fair  to  this  man.  But  more 
than  that,  it  bodes  ill  for  the  Army  as  a 
whole. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
further  enhance  his  own  and  the  Army's 
reputation  for  fair  play.  I  urge  him  to 
reject  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  against  General  Young. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  the  statements  made 
here  today  concerning  Brig.  Gen.  George 
H.  Young,  Jr.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
alleged  My  Lai  war  crime.  I  do  not  know 
General  Young,  although  he  resides  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  I  am  diametrically  opposed 
tu  any  man — soldier  or  civilian — being 


sentenced  after  being  declared  innocent. 
The  Army  hierarchy  appears  to  be  try- 
ing to  do  this  to  a  professional  officer  who 
has  served  our  country  with  distinction 
for  almost  29  years. 

The  Army  "brsiss"  tells  General  Young 
they  intend  to  demote  him  one  grade, 
give  him  an  official  letter  of  censure,  and 
revoke  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
They  propose  to  take  this  action  without 
giving  him  a  chance  to  face  or  answer 
his  accusers.  This  action,  if  it  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  appears 
to  be  a  "railroad"  job,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  see  a  resident  of  my  district  made  a 
"scapegoat "  for  General  Westmoreland 
or  anyone  else. 

I  submit  the  action  being  considered 
for  General  Young,  referred  to  as  "ad- 
ministrative" is  actually  "punitive" — and 
wrong.  I  further  submit  that  it  would  be 
a  travesty  of  justice  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  approve  it.  I  do  not  like 
what  the  "brass"  is  planning — and  I 
protest  it. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  February 
4.  1971,  a  member  of  the  special  sub- 
committee on  the  My  Lai  incident  ad- 
dressed this  House  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
missal of  charges  against  Maj.  Gen. 
Samuel  W.  Koster  for  his  alleged  part  in 
concealing  events  at  My  Lai. 

Subsequently,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  had  recommended  admin- 
istrative action  against  both  General 
Koster  and  Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Young, 
Jr.,  against  whom  similar  charges  had 
been  dismissed  more  than  8  months  ago. 
In  General  Young's  case,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  recommended  that  he  be  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  stripped  of  his  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  and  that  a  let- 
ter of  reprimand  be  placed  in  his  file. 

When  General  Young  indicated  that 
he  would  fight  the  administrative  ac- 
tion, in  accordance  with  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  same  member  of  the 
My  Lai  subcommittee  who  criticized  the 
dismissal  of  charges  against  General 
Koster,  is  reported  to  have  made  public 
comments  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  rejected  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Staff  that 
he — Secretary  Resor — would   regret  it. 

Since  such  a  report,  if  true,  would 
appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  com- 
promise the  rights  of  an  officer  to  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing,  I  feel  compelled 
to  raise  my  voice  in  protest  against  this 
highly  unorthodox  and  prejudicial  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Although  there  is  no  question  about 
the  legality  of  the  contemplated  admin- 
istrative action,  there  is  much  question 
about  Its  justification — ^particularly  In 
light  of  the  publicity  and  controversy 
which  It  has  generated. 

I  have  reviewed  the  remarks  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  4,  1971— pages  1725-1731— and 
the  Report  of  the  Armed  Services  In- 
vestigating Committee  which  is  quoted 
therein,  and  I  find  no  basis  upon  which 
to  Indict  General  Young  for  complicity 
in  the  alleged  concealment  of  events  at 
My  Lai. 

In  its  review  of  events,  the  report  men- 
tions Initially  that  on  the  basis  of  al- 


leged confrontation  between  American 
forces  and  indiscriminate  firing  at  My 
Lai,  General  Koster:  'directed  General 
Young  to  have  the  matter  investigated." 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  say  that  on 
the  basis  of  reports  received  from  the 
District  Chief  and  District  Adviser  in  re- 
lation to  civilian  fatalities  that  General 
Koster:  "directed  Colonel  Henderson  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  allegation 
contained  therein."  From  there,  the  re- 
port states  tliat  Colonel  Henderson's 
report,  as  ordered  by  General  Koster: 
"was  placed  in  a  double  envelope  and 
addressed  'For  Eyes  of  Commanding 
General  Only.'  " 

The  report  implicitly,  if  not  explicity, 
establishes  a  direct  line  of  communica- 
tion between  Colonel  Henderson,  the  of- 
ficer who  was  given  responsibility  for 
investigating  the  killing  of  civilians  at 
My  Lai,  and  General  Koster.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Colonel  Henderson  seems  to  have 
gone  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  insulate 
his  report  from  all  eyes  except  those  of 
the  commanding  general  whose  respon- 
sibility it  was  to  relay  the  information  to 
MACV. 

If  there  was  any  conscious  effort  to 
conceal  or  repress  information  concern- 
ing My  Lai,  the  subcommittee's  own 
report  would  seem  to  remove  General 
Young  from  suspicion  in  any  such  effort. 

The  report  establishes  that  it  was  Colo- 
nel Henderson  who  conducted  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  that  he  submitted  his 
report  directly  to  General  Koster  who 
was  responsible  for  forwarding  it  to 
MACV. 

General  Young  was  exonerated  from 
any  blame  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
"cover  up "  of  My  Lai  almost  a  year  ago. 
I  do  not  recall  any  congressional  criticism 
of  the  Army  at  that  time  for  the  dismis- 
sal of  charges  against  General  Young. 

Yet  now,  he  stands  accused  and  in 
some  quarters  condemned  on  some 
'vague  '  charge  relating  to  his  perform- 
ance of  duty  while  serving  under  Gen- 
eral Koster  during  the  time  the  My  Lai 
massacre  is  alleged  to  have  occurred. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "vague"  since  as 
far  as  the  pubUc  is  concerned,  the  charge 
of  "substandard  performance  of  duty  " 
without  clarification  or  elaboration  is 
just  that;  and,  in  my  judgment,  will  only 
serve  to  generate  further  suspicion  con- 
cerning the  Army's  handling  of  the  en- 
tire My  Lai  affair. 

Administrative  proceedings  against  an 
officer  in  a  less  sensational  case  would 
in  all  likelihood  go  unnoticed.  However, 
we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial cases  in  the  history  of  the 
Army  where  even  the  most  routine  action 
is  subjected  to  microscopic  inspection 
and  interpretation  by  the  news  media. 

Already,  the  media  are  seeing  some- 
thing sinister  in  the  fact  that  administra- 
tive charges  have  been  preferred  against 
an  officer  who  was  previously  exon- 
erated of  any  criminal  responsibility  for 
the  My  Lai  incident.  One  body  of  opin- 
ion holds  that  this  officer  is  being  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of 
those  who  are  demanding  the  blood  of 
someone  higher  In  rank  than  a  captain 
or  lieutenant.  Others  hold  that  the  Army 
made  an  error  in  dismissing  criminal 
charges  against  General  Young,  and  it  is 
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now  tryinfit  to  rectify  its  mistake  by 
administrative  action.  Obviously,  the 
vagueness  of  the  charge,  "substandard 
performance  of  duty."  can  be  u.sed  to 
support  the.^e.  as  well  as  a  score  of  other 
equally  odius  opinions — all  of  which 
serve  on!y  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  the 
Army  and  the  officer  involved. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  feel  thai 
the  Army  is  doing  itself  and  General 
Youns?  a  grave  disservice  by  allowing 
the.se  unsavoiT  conjectures  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. While  I  realize  that  it  is  not  cus- 
tomarv  for  the  Army  to  air  the  nature  of 
its  administrative  proceedings  in  public. 
I  feel  that  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
V  arrant  a  departure  from  custom  in  this 
ca.se.  and  a  full  public  hearing  on  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  against 
General  Young. 


GENERAL  LEAVL  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  com- 
parative newcomer  to  Washington,  I 
sometimes  feel  as  though  I  have  wan- 
dered through  the  looking  glass  into  a 
fancifiil  world  In  which  the  meaning  of 
words  becomes  reversed,  nonsense  is  pa- 
raded as  televised  candor,  and  reality  is 
prettied  up  beyond  recognition. 

Thus,  after  10  years  of  direct  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  the  war  in  Indochina, 
we  heard  President  Nixon  on  a  television 
interview  the  other  night  reproaching  his 
critics  for  wanting  Instant  peace. 

We  have  seen  developing  in  Laos  a 
situation  with  25  percent  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  there  sustaining  cas- 
ualties, where  desperate  soldiers  are 
clinging  to  the  skids  of  helicopters  and 
some  are  falling  to  their  deaths  thou- 
sands of  feet  to  the  ground  in  their  hasty 
flight. 

This,  Vice  President  Agnkw  tells  us, 
is  an  orderly  retreat.  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  assures  us  that  all  is  going  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  worked  out  in  December, 
although  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  the  American  GI's 
were  informed  that  they  were  expected 
to  play  the  role  of  kamikazes. 

The  President  describes  the  Laotian 
venture  as  vindicating  Vletnamlzation, 
that  policy  which  Ellsworth  Bunker  is 
reported  to  have  bluntly  described  as 
changing  the  color  of  the  corpses.  Al- 
though most  of  the  casualties  have  been 
Asians,  as  Indeed  they  have  been  through- 
out this  war,  American  corpses  are  piling 
up,  too:  young  black  men  and  white  men 
ordered  to  their  deaths  In  a  war  that  has 
long  since  been  repudiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


Vletnamlzation,  the  President  reports, 
is  intended  to  make  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese self-reliant  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  their  own  war  independently.  He 
describes  the  campaign  in  Laos  as  prov- 
ing the  case  for  Vletnamlzation  when,  in 
fact,  it  suggests  the  opposite.  Large  num- 
bers of  what  we  have  earlier  been  told 
were  South  Vietnam's  best  troops  were 
wiped  out.  American  helicopters  have 
flown  more  than  145,000  sorties  during 
this  operation.  The  United  States  simul- 
taneously conducted  massive  bombing 
raids  in  Laos  and  North  Vietnam  and  the 
entire  invasion  has  been  planned,  di- 
rected, and  supplied  by  the  American 
Army  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

We  are  told  that  the  Laotian  venture 
has  been  worthwhile  because  11,000  en- 
emy soldiers  have  been  killed.  We  are 
always  given  very  precise  numbers  by 
the  Army  although  one  would  have 
thought  the  recent  disclosures  at  the  trial 
of  Lieutenant  Galley,  some  of  which  we 
heard  here  in  the  earlier  special  order  to- 
day, and  at  the  war  crimes  hearings  held 
by  returned  American  Vietnam  veter- 
ans— of  just  how  these  imaginative  bod>' 
counts  are  arrived  at  and  who  are  in- 
cluded in  them  would  have  shamed  them 
into  an  embarrassing  silence. 

We  are  told  that  further  escalation  of 
the  war  Into  Laos  Is  not  a  violation  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  even 
though  American  troops  are  touching 
down  on  the  ground  and  operating  in 
Laotian  territory,  and  we  are  expected 
to  pretend  that  a  war  conducted  in  the 
air  Is  somehow  not  really  a  war,  but 
merely  an  exercise  in  pacifism. 

"ITiis  is  at  a  time  when  the  to^al 
amount  of  bombs  we  have  dropped  on 
the  anguished  people  of  Indochina  has 
reached  more  than  5.7  million  tons — 
three  times  the  amount  of  explosives 
dropped  in  all  of  World  War  11  over  a 
much  vaster  area. 

And  in  a  singular  perversion  of  truth, 
the  President  tells  us  chat  one  of  his 
major  goals  in  Indochina  is  to  speed  the 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
In  fact,  the  Laotian  misadventure  has 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  more  Ameri- 
can prisoners  and  many  more  Americans 
reported  dead  and  missing  in  action. 

I  suppose  that  a  President  who  can 
describe  himself  as  a  "deeply  committed 
pacifist"  can  also  delude  himself  into  be- 
lieving his  own  propaganda.  His  com- 
ments would  be  ludicrous  if  they  were 
not  directed  at  a  situation  in  which  so 
much  ghastly  human  suffering  and 
tragedy  are  involved. 

After  a  decade  of  watching  the  Amer- 
ican Army  mind  at  work  in  Indochina. 
I  have  learned  not  to  believe  anything 
the  military  tells  us.  They  may  occasion- 
ally tell  the  truth,  but  one  never  knows 
when  and  it  is  never  the  whole  truth 
because  the  Army,  and  unfortimately 
the  successive  residents  of  the  White 
House,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  no  meaningful  or  lasting 
military  nctory  can  be  won  in  Indo- 
china. 

Fortunately,  the  delusion  of  Wash- 
ington and  Saigon  are  not  shared  by  the 
American  people.  According  to  the  polls. 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  American 


people  are  now  opposed  to  the  war.  The 
polls  also  report  the  continuing  erosion 
of  President  Nixon's  popular  support  to 
new  lows.  The  people  believe  neuiier  m 
his  veracity  nor  in  his  a,ssurance  Uiat 
the  war  is  winding  down. 

A  majority  of  the  Americans  want  ail 
of  our  troops  out  of  Indochina  by  the 
end  of  tills  year.  We  have  before  us  in 
Congress  several  resolutions  that  would 
set  the  date  for  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china. Although  a  number  of  us  have 
introduced  resolutions  proposing  vari- 
ous dates  for  total  withdrawal,  the  r.iost 
widely  supported  of  these  appears  to  be 
the  Vietnam  disengagement  resolution 
which  specifies  December  31.  1971,  as  a 
termination  date  for  America's  role  in 
the  longest  and  most  discredited  war  in 
its  history. 

The  people  want  us  to  get  out.  and 
Congress  has  the  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  get  us  out.  Repeal  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  has  removed 
the  last  pretext  of  legality  for  this  war. 

And  yet  the  war  goes  on.  and  we  nvKst 
ask  ourselves  why,  and  the  people  who 
elected  us  have  a  right  to  ask  why.  They 
have  a  right  to  ask  why  Congre&s  hals 
allowed  so  many  months  to  drift  bv 
without  action,  why  Congress  does  not 
assert  its  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  cut  off  funds  and  order  an 
end  to  the  war. 

True  there  has  been  no  dearth  of  com- 
pelling arguments  and  e'.ooueiu  speeches 
against  the  war  from  Members  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  we  have 
yet  to  see  any  definitive  action.  In  fact, 
we  have  yet  to  see  any  action  at  all. 

If  Congress  is  really  so  powerless  that 
it  cannot  fulfill  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Constitution,  then  we  might  as  well 
resign  and  stop  pretending  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  are  all  that  powerless  What 
we  are  suffering  from  is  not  the  lack  of 
power,  but  a  failure  of  leadership  and 
purpose  and  a  sense  of  urgency  that  re- 
flects the  crisis  in  our  country-  and  in 
tormented  Indochina.  And  that  failure 
is  here  among  us  in  Congress,  not  just  in 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deeply  troubled  to 
read  a  news  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  20  which  said  that  "for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  the  controversy 
over  the  Vietnam  issue  has  abated  on 
Capitol  HUl." 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
debate  may  erupt  again — and  we  in  the 
House  know  that  this  Is  already  hap- 
pening. 

But  it  notes  that  the  more  moderate 
doves  are  keeping  their  own  counsel.  It 
continues : 

A  principal  reason,  they  offer  for  doing  so 
\s  a  reluctance  to  weaken  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  the  Presidency.  Such  doves  as 
Senator  Mixx  Ma«sitcu>,  the  majority  leader, 
and  Senator  John  Shmujaw  Cooper,  say  that 
they  were  disturbed  by  recent  polls  show- 
ing that  the  puhllc  was  losing  confidence  In 
President  Nixon's  hazuUlng  of  the  war  to  the 
point  that  7  out  of  10  of  those  questioned 
believed  that  he  was  withholding  Informa- 
tion. 

Even  before  the  polls,  the  doves  were  wor- 
ried about  a  loea  of  public  faith  In  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Presidency  and  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  Vietnam  Issue.  They  say  that  It 
was  partly  out  of  concern  that  they  might 


have  gone  too  far  In  questioning  adminis- 
tration policies  that  several  Senate  doves — 
Mr.  MANsrnxr  and  Mr.  Goopek;  another  Re- 
publican, Oeokge  D.  Axkkn  of  Vermont,  and 
two  other  Democrats,  J.  W.  Fulbhioht  of 
Arkansas  and  Fkank  Cbcbch  of  Idaho — 
made  an  informal  agreement  earlier  this  year 
to  restrain  their  criticism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  idea  whethe'- 
there  is  any  basis  in  fact  for  the  as-er- 
tions  in  this  article,  and  I  would  hoi^e 
there  is  not.  because  these  are  men  ^^ho 
have  had  a  long  history  of  effort  against 
the  war.  and  in  efforts  to  get  and  bring 
peace  to  this  country.  But  it  is  curious 
that  in  the  same  edition  of  the  Times  that 
reported  this  muting  of  congressional 
criticism  of  tiie  war,  another  article  ap- 
peared from  Madison,  Wis.,  descnbmg  a 
remarkable  transformation  in  the  at- 
titudes of  ^U'h  !)reviously  pro-war  groups 
as  the  hard  hats,  and  in  the  article,  the 
reporter,  Anthony  Lewis,  quoted  political 
analyst.  Richard  Scammon,  as  saying 
he  believes  a  consensus  is  developing 
ai:ain.st  the  war  for  a  simple  reason : 

The  public  has  concluded  that  basic  Amer- 
ican Interests  are  not  at  staice  In  Vietnam,  so 
it  asks:  If  we  are  going  to  get  out  why  not 
now? 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  White  House  may  pre- 
fer to  drown  out  the  cries  for  peace  by 
turning  up  the  sound  on  the  televised 
football  programs,  but  we  in  Congres.? 
cannot  be  deaf  to  the  demands  for 
prompt  action  to  end  the  war.  And  we 
can  expect  that  the  demands  will  get 
more  piercing  as  the  carnage  in  Indo- 
china contmues  and  our  cities  fly  into 
deeper  crisis. 

I  was  elected  to  Congress  by  a  con- 
stituency that  is  repelled  by  the  war  for 
reasons  of  both  morality  and  practical 
self-interest.  They  are  in  no  mood  to  hold 
still  for  a  policy  that  will  have  284,000 
American  troops  in  Indochina  this  sum- 
mer, and  that  offers  no  concrete  date  for 
complete  withdrawal.  They  are  alarmed 
by  Mr.  Nixon's  formula  of  inflation  plus 
recession,  his  cutbacks  in  domestic  pro- 
grams and  his  proposals  for  a  $3  billion 
increase  in  military  spending. 

Although  the  President's  full  employ- 
ment budget  is  an  interesting  admission 
that  the  first  2  years  of  his  administra- 
tion were  a  failure,  my  constituents  do 
not  believe  that  his  recently  announced 
economic  policies  are  really  going  to  stem 
inflation,  or  halt  unemployment,  or  re- 
lieve the  crisis  in  our  cities. 

As  long  as  the  war  continues  to  con- 
sume our  young  men  and  our  national 
resources,  my  constituents  and  most 
Americans  face  severely  increased  hard- 
ships. In  New  York  City  within  recent 
weeks  the  people  there  faced  a  crippling 
of  their  schools  because  of  a  shortage 
of  fimds.  They  were  hit  by  an  increase 
in  taxi  fares,  and  were  also  told  to  expect 
a  phone  rate  increase,  a  Blue  Cross  in- 
crease, a  gas  and  electric  rate  increase,  a 
subway  fare  increase,  and  a  postage  in- 
crease. 

And  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  pro- 
pose more  taxes  that  would  cost  tax- 
payers an  average  of  $600  more  a  family 
per  year.  The  alternative  they  are  offered 
is  to  face  drastic  cuts  in  basic  services 
for  human  needs. 

Prices  go  up;  imemployment  spreads 


among  Vietnam  veterans,  blue-collar 
workers  and  professionals;  the  welfare 
rolls  soar;  and  crime  has  converted  New 
York  into  a  virtual  city  imder  siege.  A 
feeling  of  anger,  despair,  and  frustration 
spreads  among  people.  Conditions  in  the 
cities  are  explosive,  and  our  young  peo- 
ple, including  the  18-year-olds  in  whom 
we  place  so  much  hope,  tell  us  that  may- 
be Mr.  Nixon  is  right,  maybe  this  is  the 
last  war,  and  maybe  they  are  the  last 
generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  against  this  back- 
ground of  human  need  and  desperation 
that  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  assert  their  responsioility  under 
the  Constitution  and  to  act  swiftly  and 
decisively  to  tise  the  legislative  means  at 
hand  to  end  the  war. 

I  foimd  it  personally  disheartening 
last  week  when  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  postponed  action  on  the 
Vietnam  disengagement  proposal,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  trnve  been  other 
more  positive  moves  toward  peace  action 
in  recent  days.  The  decision  to  call  a 
special  caucus  meeting  on  March  31  to 
consider  a  Vietnam  withdrawal  resolu- 
tion is  highly  welcome.  I  urge  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  Join  with  the  Mem- 
bers in  working  out  a  strategy  to  insure 
that  Congrecs  asserts  its  constitutional 
authority  and  that  it  votes  to  cut  off 
funds  for  this  war  so  that  it  is  terminated 
no  later  than  the  end  of  1971. 

I  would  further  propose  that  beginning 
right  now  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  parties  go  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try mobilizing  and  organizing  the  ma- 
jority antiwar  sentiment  that  exists 
among  the  people.  If  Congress  is  loathe 
to  act  without  a  massive  show  of  support 
from  the  people,  let  us  help  to  focus  that 
support. 

In  New  York  City  and  Westchester 
County,  this  weekend,  for  example,  a 
number  of  New  York  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  will  be  barn- 
storming at  public  meetings,  business, 
and  shopping  centers  to  campaign  for  an 
end  to  the  war. 

We  do  not  have  to  wait  for  people  to 
plead  with  us  for  peace.  We  must  not 
simply  represent.  We  must  lead.  We  must 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  to  assert  its  in- 
vestigative powers  and  to  bring  to  the 
American  people  the  full  story  of  what  is 
happening  in  Indochina  and  Laos,  a  story 
which  has  been  covered  up  by  the  Nixon 
administration  press  embargo.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  an  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  extent  to  wliich 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  Is  being 
violated  by  the  Laotian  campaign. 

I  believe  that  personal  interviews  by 
Members  of  Congress  with  ova-  young 
men  at  Khesanh.  on  the  Laos-Vietnam 
border  and  those  helicopter  crews  who 
are  undergoing  the  hellfires  and  tor- 
ment of  war  would  provide  a  sobering 
counterpoint  to  the  hjrmns  of  self-praise 
offered  us  almost  daily  on  television  by 
President  Nixon  and  members  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

I  would  also  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
on  requests  for  investigations  into  Ameri- 


can economic  interests  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  their  possible  connections  with 
our  Government's  disastrous  war  policies 
in  Indochina  and  President  Nixon's  ap- 
parent determination  to  maintain  re- 
sidual forces  there. 

I  renew  my  request  that  Congress  look 
into  reports  that  major  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies are  bidding  for  concessicms  oft 
the  shores  of  Vietnam  and  that  they 
have  received  assurances  from  the  Gov- 
ernment that  their  investments  will  be 
protected  by  maintaining  the  present 
corrupt  Thieu-Ky  government  in  power 
by  maintaining  U.S.  military  presence 
there  indefinitely. 

If  the  Nixon  administration  is  making 
secret  commitments  to  U.S.  oil  companies 
which  will  result  in  prolonging  the  war, 
then  the  American  people  have  the  right 
to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  various  news- 
paper articles  which  I  have  referred  to 
as  well  as  additional  material. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to 
a  recent  article,  'The  President  Is  the 
Problem,"  by  Townsend  Hoopes.  who 
was  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  m 
the  Johnson  administration.  In  this  arti- 
cle, Mr.  Hoopes  analyzes  and  documents 
the  serious  contradictions  in  Mi .  Nix- 
on's poUcies  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Pointing  out  that  Mr.  Nixon's  insistent 
definition  of  a  "just  peace'  is  really  a 
euphemism  for  a  militaiT  solution.  Mr. 
Hoopes  says  that  domestically  the  Nixon 
doctrine  fosters  the  notion  of  noninvolve- 
ment  in  futm-e  American  wars.  At  the 
same  time,  he  continues,  "it  rejects  the 
Inevitable  corollary — which  is  retreat 
from  insistence  on  U.S.  paraniountcy  in 
every  comer  of  Asia,  and  a  basic  move 
toward  accommodation  with  China." 

Mr.  Hoopes  continues: 

The  notion  that,  under  the  Doctrine,  the 
United  States  will  henceforth  remala  aloof 
from  Asian  conflicts  Is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
myth,  for  U.S.  involvement  will  flow  directly 
from  the  administration's  plan  to  lock  in- 
substantial fringe  states  into  jxtsitioos  of 
permanent  tension  and  hostility  toward 
China,  and  then  to  beck  them  up  when  that 
Impossible  mission  proves  beyond  their 
strength. 

Secretary  Laird  has  now  made  clear  that 
the  unfettered  use  of  air  power  In  Cambodia 
is  one  application  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  The 
President  has  now  added  Laos  and  North 
Vietnam  to  those  areas  where  he  feels  free 
to  use  this  Instrument  without  limit  and 
without  further  Congressional  consultation 
or  public  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hoopes 
that  the  contradiction  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
policies  are  too  glaring  to  conceal.  Al- 
though ground  troops  are  being  reduced, 
the  President  is  still  sending  19,000  Amer- 
ican draftees  a  month  to  Vietnam.  Our 
tro<«>s  are  not  being  withdrawn.  Massive 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  been  re- 
sumed, and  the  threat  of  even  wider  and 
more  provocative  air  action  which  could 
lead  to  confrontation  with  China  is  im- 
plicit in  the  President's  refusal  to  dis- 
avow the  Thieu-Ky's  government  talk 
of  Invading  North  Vietnam.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  call  a  halt  to  this  reckless 
policy.  It  is  time  to  get  this  tragic  alba- 
tross off  our  necks,  and  time  to  end  a 
war  that  Is  destroying  the  people  and  the 
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country  of  Southeast  Asia  and  preventing 
us  from  dealing  with  the  enormous  hu- 
man and  environmental  needs  both  here 
and  abroad  that  have  been  so  long 
neglected. 

Leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  as 
well  as  a  number  of  Republicans  want 
us  to  get  out  of  Indochina.  The  people 
want  us  to  get  out.  We  have  the  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution  to  get  our- 
selves out.  Let  us  get  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  wish  to  insert  various  newspa- 
per articles  which  I  have  referred  to,  as 
well  as  additional  material. 

The  articles  and  materials  are  as 
follows : 

"Controversy  on  Vietnam  Policy  has 
Abated  on  Capitol  Hill,"  New  York  Times, 
March  20,  "On  Wisconsin,"  Anthony 
Lewis,  New  York  Times,  March  20.  1971, 
"Desperate  Saigon  Soldiers  Scramble  for 
Helicopters,"  Ivan  Peterson,  New  York 
Times.  March  22,  1971,  "Kick  Them  Off 
the  Skids,"  Tom  Wicker,  New  York 
Times,  March  23,  1971,  "The  President  Is 
the  Problem,"  Townsend  Hoopes,  New 
Republic,  March  6, 1971. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  20.  1971 1 

CONTROVERST  ON  VIETNAM  POLICY  HAS  ABATED 

ON  Capitol  Hill  for  the  Moment 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  March  19. — For  the  time  be- 
ing, at  least,  the  controversy  over  the  Viet- 
nam Issue  has  abated  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  the  Pennsylvania 
Democrat  who,  as  chairman  ol  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has  stood  behind 
Democratic  and  Republican  Administrations 
on  Vietnam  policy,  concedes  to  visitors  that 
sentiment  among  his  colleagues  has  shifted 
toward  complete  withdrawal  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  debate  may  erupt  again,  for  the  more 
moderate  doves  are  keeping  their  own  coun- 
sel. A  principal  reason  they  offer  for  doing 
so  Is  a  reluctance  to  weaken  the  public's 
oonfldence  In  the  Presidency. 

Such  doves  as  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the 
majority  leader,  and  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper.  Republican  of  Kentucky,  say  that 
they  were  disturbed  by  recent  pwUs  show- 
ing that  the  public  was  losing  confidence 
in  President  Nixon's  handling  of  the  war  to 
the  point  that  7  out  of  10  of  those  questioned 
believed  that  he  was  withholding  Informa- 
tion. 

Even  before  the  polls  the  doves  were  wor- 
ried about  a  loss  of  public  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Presidency  and  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  Vietnam  Issue.  They  say  that  It  was 
partly  out  of  concern  that  they  might  have 
gone  too  far  In  questioning  Administration 
policies  that  several  Senate  doves — Mr.  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Cooper;  another  Republican, 
Oeorge  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  and  two  other 
Democrats,  J.  W.  Pulbright  of  Arkansas  and 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho — made  an  Informal 
agreement  earlier  this  year  to  restrain  their 
criticism. 

The  doves  are  neither  homogenous  nor  a 
flock. 

Senator  Oeorge  McGovern,  out  of  convic- 
tion and  Presidential  ambition,  tends  to  go 
off  on  solitary  flights  of  rehetoric  that  many 
of  his  fellow  doves  say  they  find  too  high- 
pitched.  Occasionally,  Senator  Mansfield's 
Irish  indignation  bolls  up  In  statements  that 
alternately  praise  the  President  for  troop 
withdrawals  and  crltlciee  him  for  getting 
Involved  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

For  the  most  part,  though,  Mr.  Mansfield 
and  those  of  his  colleagues  who  lead  the  dov- 
ish opposition  in  the  Senate  have  preferred 
to  grumble  in  private. 


CHtTBCH    EXPLAINS    PLAN 

Senator  Pulbright  has  postponed  plans  for 
hearings  by  his  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  "how  to  end  the  war."  He  explains  that 
he  is  tired  of  taking  a  front-row  seat  and 
wants  the  initiative  to  come  from  others.  But 
there  has  been  no  pressure  from  Senator  Mc- 
Govern or  from  Senators  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Republican  of  Oregon,  or  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota,  for  hearings  on  their 
bills  that  would  set  a  withdrawal  timetable  or 
preclude  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

In  some  cases,  the  doves  have  turned  to 
what  they  hoped  would  be  effective  persua- 
sion. Whatever  the  political  dividends  for  the 
Democrats,  Senator  Mansfield  says  he  be- 
lieves he  was  strengthening  Mr.  Nixon's  hand 
in  pushing  through  the  Senate  Democratic 
caucus  a  resolution  that  called  in  vague 
terms  for  withdrawal  of  all  American  troops 
by  the  end  of  1972.  His  purpose,  he  says,  was 
to  demonstrate  to  the  President  that  he 
would  face  no  Democratic  criticism  if  he  de- 
cided on  complete  withdrawal. 

Echoing  such  themes.  Senator  Church  in- 
sists that  he  is  interested  in  preserving  na- 
tional unity — and  at  the  same  time  encour- 
aging the  President  to  withdraw — in  drafting 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  pull  its  troops 
out  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  President  is  no  longer  seeing  Senator 
Mansfield  over  the  breakfast  table  on  a  weekly 
basis,  as  he  did  last  year.  Senator  Cooper,  who 
has  unsuccessfully  sought  Presidential  audi- 
ences from  time  to  time,  leaped  at  the  chance 
to  fly  to  Kentucky  with  Mr.  Nixon  Wednesday 
for  the  Whitney  Young  funeral  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  get  his  ear. 

Privately,  the  doves  are  continuing  to  chal- 
lenge fundamental  tenets  of  Administration 
policy. 

Republicans  such  as  Messrs.  Aiken  and 
Cooper  say  they  would  like  to  believe  that  the 
President's  policies  will  lea^i  to  withdrawal 
but  are  no  longer  sure.  More  and  more  the 
doves,  raising  an  issue  that  has  not  figured 
large  in  the  Congressional  debate,  are  ques- 
tioning the  morality  of  fighting  a  proxy  war 
with  South  Vietnamese  troops  and  American 
planes. 

Whether  outspoken  criticism  pours  forth 
again  probably  depends  as  much  upon  the 
President  as  upon  the  doves. 

Mr.  Nixon,  In  Interviews  and  appearances, 
appears  to  be  trying  to  bolster  his  standing 
with  the  public,  but  he  is  making  no  appar- 
ent effort  to  open  lines  of  communication 
with  his  Congressional  critics. 

The  doves  say  that  at  this  point  they  want 
the  President  to  listen  even  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  their  views. 

On  Wisconsin 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Madison,  Wise. — Harold  Rohr,  known  to 
everybody  aa  Babe,  has  been  a  local  symbol 
of  hard-hat  supp)ort  for  the  Vietnam  war.  He 
Is  president  of  the  Madison  Building  Trsules 
Council.  As  an  alderman  a  few  years  ago  he 
foxight  the  peace  groups  and  opposed  a  ref- 
erendum on  the  war. 

Babe  Rohr  has  Just  come  out  for  "immedi- 
ate" withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Indochina.  When  he  said  that  on  the  radio 
the  other  night,  a  woman  in  the  antiwar 
movement  was  ao  astounded  that  she  tele- 
phoned him  to  ask  Lf  she  had  heard  right.  He 
laughed  and  said  he  had  changed  his  mind 
atwut  a  lot  of  things. 

The  transformation  of  Babe  Rohr  refiects 
a  shift  in  public  attitudes  out  here  that  a 
visitor  finds  astonishing.  The  Instinctive 
trust  In  the  I>resident  that  used  to  be  so 
evident,  the  patient  willingness  to  give  his 
policy  of  gradual  and  aggressive  withdrawal 
a  chance — that  mood  is  gone  or  going  fast. 

The  Impression  does  not  oome  Just  from 
this  university  town,  with  Its  liberal  tradi- 


tion. Consider  the  comment  of  a  leading  Re- 
publican in  central  Wlscoosln. 

"It  has  happened  In  the  last  tliree 
months,"  he  said.  "Now  nobody  cares  how  we 
get  out.  with  honor  or  without,  with  some- 
thing we  can  claim  as  a  victory  or  not.  It's 
rampant — not  Just  the  students  and  tiie 
peaceniks. 

"People  are  saying,  'Ike  did  it  In  six  months 
in  Korea.  What  the  hell  is  Nixon  monkeying 
around  about?'  " 

Here  in  Madison,  the  Student  Association 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  Just  com- 
pleted its  annual  symposium.  In  this  remark- 
able project,  the  association  brought  politi- 
cians and  philosophers  and  others  from  all 
over  the  country  to  lecture  and  talk  during 
a  two-week  period;  many  of  the  programs 
were  broadcast  throughout  the  state. 

The  theme  this  year  was  alternative  fu- 
tures for  America.  And  so,  in  many  different 
ways,  people  talked  about  how  this  country 
has  to  change — and  whether  it  can  change 
fast  enough.  Naturally  there  were  those  wlio 
said  "the  system"  had  to  be  replaced.  Bu; 
what  was  interesting  was  the  relative  absence 
of  provocative  rhetoric,  revolutionary  or 
stand  5xit.  and  the  general  acceptance  at  ail 
age  levels  of  the  need  for  change. 

The  muted  tone  of  the  students  came 
partly  in  reaction  to  the  bombing  of  the 
Army  Mathematics  Research  Center  on  cam- 
pus last  August;  that  terrible  event  took  a 
lot  of  the  glamor  out  of  the  rhetoric  of 
violence.  But  as  the  students  have  sounded 
more  moderate,  so  also  have  some  older  peo- 
ple become  more  sympathetic  to  their  un- 
changed views  on  what  is  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica: the  war  most  of  all. 

There  may.  for  example,  be  a  widening 
realization  of  what  Vietnam  Is  doing  to  the 
American  people's  attitude  toward  defense 
policy  generally. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  students  turn  their 
feelings  of  revulsion  over  what  we  have  done 
in  Indochina  into  a  general  disapproval  of 
American  intervention  anywhere.  One  faculty 
memtter  here  said  he  guessed  that  90  per  cent 
of  his  students,  regardless  of  their  political 
outlook  otherwise,  would  be  deeply  skeptical 
of  the  whole  apparatus  of  alliances  and  the 
American  military  role  in  world  politics  tliat 
we  have  accepted  as  a  premise  of  policy  for 
a  generation. 

What  is  surprising  Is  the  Indication  that 
those  who  believe  in  American  strength  as 
the  basis  of  world  order  are  begiuiv,:.g  to  see 
Vietnam  as  a  threat. 

The  new  Democratic  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Patrick  Lucey.  spoke  last  month  to  a 
lunch  of  National  Guard  leaders.  As  a  critic 
of  the  war,  he  thought  he  could  not  avoid 
the  subject.  What  he  did  was  warn  that  "this 
Ill-advised  war"  was  destroying  public  respect 
for  the  military  and  htirting  the  ability  to 
fund  "legitimate  defense  needs."  He  was 
amazed  when  the  audience  cheered. 

At  the  student  symposium  Richard  Scam- 
mon.  the  political  analyst  and  expKorer  of 
middle  America,  said  he  thought  a  cin- 
sensus  was  developing  against  the  war  for  a 
simple  reason:  the  public  has  concluded  that 
basic  American  interests  are  rot  at  siake 
in  Vietnam,  so  it  aiks:  if  we're  going  to  ge* 
out.  why  not  n.tw? 

The  question  is  whether  this  change  of 
public  mood  with  all  its  signiflcanre  for 
limiting  his  options  in  Indochina,  is  getting 
through  to  President  Nixon  loud  and  clear 

'It's  like  a  Joke  I  heard  awhile  ago  on 
'Laugh-In,'  "  a  Republican  said.  "The  ma- 
jority Isn't  silent.  Washington  Is  deaf." 

Desperate  Saigon  Soldiers  Scramble  for 
Helicopters 

(By  H-er  Peterson) 
Hamnchi  Command  Post.  Soith  Vietnam. 
Mirch    21.— The    men    who   are    considered 
South  Vietnam's  hest  soldiers  are  coming  out 
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of  Laos,  some  In  orderly  fashion,  others  in 
panic.  The  North  Vietnamese  are  right  be- 
hind them. 

For  five  days.  American  helicopters  have 
been  shuttling  between  Laotion  battlefields 
and  the  allied  staging  area  at  Khesanh  near 
here,  bringing  out  as  many  weary  South 
Vietnamese  ground  troops  as  possible. 

The  American  pilots — the  only  United 
States  forces  operating  across  the  border — 
are  also  bringing  out  horror  stories.  The  pi- 
lots say  that  many  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers,  their  leaders  lost,  break  into  an  un- 
disciplined retreat  when  the  helicopters  come 
down  through  enemy  fire  to  pick  them  up. 

Instead  of  returning  the  fire,  according  to 
the  pilots,  the  South  Vietnamese  cower  in 
their  foxholes  until  the  helicopter  is  near  the 
groiuid  and  then  scramble  for  a  place  on 
the  rapidly  overloaded  craft. 

"We  Just  have  to  kick  some  of  them  off," 
a  pilot  here  said  today  as  he  prepared  to 
return  to  Laos  in  a  new  helicopter.  His  pre- 
lious  one  was  sliot  yesterday. 

"We  have  to  think  at>out  ourselves  too."  he 
added.  You  Just  cannot  lift  this  bird  with 
15  guys  clinging  to  it." 

Reports  that  South  Vietnamese  troops  are 
carried  out  clinging  to  the  landing  skids  are 
frequent. 

Some  soldiers  minage  to  hold  on.  and  can 
be  seen  landing  here  gripping  the  skids  In 
the  harsh  beating  winds  of  the  rotor.  But 
there  are  others  who  fall  off  when  they  can 
hold  on  no  longer  and  drop  as  much  as  3.000 
feet  to  the  ground,  the  pilots  say. 

•You  can't  blame  them — every  helicopter 
that  comes  in  makes  them  think  it  is  the  last 
one,  the  last  chance  to  get  out,"  another  pilot 
said. 

Ever>-where  now  there  are  the  signs  of  the 
pull  out. 

Army  trucks,  loaded  with  dtist-caked  and 
dismantled  equipment,  are  lined  up  on  Route 
9.  the  long  highway  that  cute  the  border, 
ready  to  move  through  the  Annamite  Moun- 
tains back  to  the  coast. 

The  activity  on  the  road,  which  was  re- 
opened In  February  for  the  operation,  Is  in- 
dicative of  the  enemy's  determination  to  har- 
ass the  withdrawing  South  Vietnamese 
troops.  The  alUed  advance  westward  along 
the  road  was  almost  without  incident  when 
the  operation  began  on  Feb.  8.  Now  larger 
and  larger  sections  have  become  unsafe. 

American  helicopters  are  reporting  enemy 
ground  fire  closer  to  Khesanh  every  day. 
South  Vietnamese  officers  say  an  enemy  regi- 
ment— alx)ut  1,500  men — has  moved  closer  to 
Route  9  between  Khesanh  and  the  border, 
menacing  the  withdrawal  of  three  South 
Vietnamese  armored  battalions  that  aban- 
doned Fire  Support  Base  Aloui  de  Laos  Fri- 
day. 

The  American  armored  commanders  ex- 
pect the  columns  to  reach  here  tomorrow. 
An  American  adviser  said  sarcastically: 

"Oh,  they  will.  You  have  not  seen  how 
our  ARVN  armor  can  move  backwards." 

The  Vietnamese  oommanders  here  describe 
the  pullback  as  a  "change  In  direction, "  but 
an  American  Infantry  adviser  sadd : 

"The  only  direction  they  are  going  Is 
home." 

The  American  advisers,  who  took  a  back 
seat  diulng  the  Laotian  operation  because 
the  Vietnamese  forces  did  the  fighting  alone 
for  the  first  time,  have  assumed  some  of  their 
old  authority. 

At  an  armored  division  camp  near  here, 
an  American  major  asked  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese captain  why  a  vehicle  had  not  yet  been 
repaired.  But  the  American  did  not  wait  for 
an  explanation. 

•Well,  you'd  better  get  it  fixed  quickly  to- 
morrow." the  adviser  snapped,  "because  we 
have  to  move  on  out  of  here."  The  Vietnam- 
ese captaia  tried  to  be  conciliatory,  but 
the  American  Ignored  him. 
In  addition  to  threatening  Route  9.  the 


North  Vietnamese  have  also  bombarded 
Khesanh  for  the  last  six  days. 

The  huge  American  air  and  logistical  sup- 
port base  for  the  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tion has  changed  dramatically,  from  a  noisy, 
bustling  plateau — studded  with  tents  and 
aircraft — Into  a  nearly  silent  plain  with  men 
digging  hard  to  make  bunkers  and  foxholes. 

Brig.  Gen.  Pham  Van  Phu,  who  commands 
the  South  Vietnamese  First  Infantry  Divi- 
sion stood  in  the  sunshine  outside  his  com- 
mand bunker  here  yesterday  when  the  rock- 
ets began  to  hit  the  base. 

"Now  they  know  where  we  are"  one  Viet- 
namese artillery  officer  said,  as  the  men 
scrambled  •  •  •  that  it  is  the  First  Division, 
General  Phu  said,  "because  we  are  mobile." 

And  as  he  waited  for  the  end  of  the  bar- 
rage the  general  reminisced  about  his  days 
as  a  captain  in  the  French  colonial  army,  and 
how  he  had  held  his  outpost  at  Dlenblenphu 
40  minutes  longer  than  the  French  com- 
mander fighting  near  him  before  the  final 
wave  of  Communist  troops  swept  up  the 
hill  and  forced  his  surrender. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  1971] 

Kick  Them  Oft  the  Siuds 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  March  23. — Some  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  In  the  retreat  from  Laos, 
have  been  clinging  to  the  landing  skids  of 
American  helicopters.  Some  have  been  falling 
to  their  deaths  from  these  precarious  perches, 
and  in  addition,  "we  Just  have  to  kick  some 
of  them  off,"  an  American  pilot  has  reported. 
"We  have  to  think  about  ourselves,  too.  You 
Just  cannot  lift  this  bird  with  fifteen  guys 
clinging  to  it." 

Let  that  stand  as  the  epitaph  of  the  Lao- 
tion invasion,  as  It  comes  to  an  end  so  much 
less  than  glorious  that  even  those  who  claim 
great  things  for  it  do  not  sound  as  If  they 
have  convinced  themselves.  It  Is  an  appro- 
priate epitaph,  for  if  the  Invasion  had  any 
rational  purpose  at  all  It  was.  In  the  familiar 
incantatory  words  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, "to  save  American  lives." 

This  is  not  a  purpnase  any  American  can 
oppose,  but  how  high  a  price  must  the  rest 
of  the  world,  particularly  the  Indochinese, 
pay  to  rescue  Americans  from  a  decade  of 
blunders?  In  the  Laotian  operation  alone, 
taking  Saigon's  figures  at  their  dubious  face 
value,  more  than  12,000  North  Vietnamese 
and  1.031  Vietnamese  have  been  killed;  in 
addition,  219  South  Vietnamese  are  missing 
and  3,985  were  wounded.  When  North  Viet- 
namese wounded  and  missing  are  considered, 
these  figures  suggest  that  perhaps  25.000 
Indochinese  military  casualties  have  been 
suffered.  (At  least  59  American  helicopter 
crewmen  have  been  killed,  68  wounded  and 
twenty  are  missing.) 

What  were  the  civilian  casualties  produced 
by  this  meatchopper  of  an  operation?  It  Is 
a  safe  bet  that  no  OaIC  can  say,  because 
no  one  In  Washingtc  t  or  Saigon,  any  more 
than  in  Hanoi,  bothers  to  make  such  esti- 
mates before  launching  big  mUitary  strikes, 
and  it  is  only  weelcs  or  months  later  that 
the  refugees  and  the  wounded  and  the  dead 
begin  to  make  their  miserable  marks.  Thus, 
it  was  only  last  week  that  semi-official  fig- 
ures were  obtained  from  Senator  Kennedy's 
subcommittee  on  refugees:  125,000  to  150.- 
000  civilian  casualties  from  military  action 
bv  both  sides  in  South  Vietnam  in  1970, 
with  25,000  to  35,000  civilians  killed. 

These  figures  have  not  so  far  been  disputed 
here  or  In  Saigon.  They  do  not  include  civil- 
ian casualties  in  Cambodia  or  Laos.  They  are 
included  In  the  estimated  1.1  million  civil- 
ian casualties.  Including  325.000  deaths,  in 
South  Vietnam  since  1965,  when  Americans 
entered  the  war  in  force;  of  the  total  of 
those  casualties,  about  a  third  are  thought 
to  have  been  children  under  thirteen. 
Aside   from   the   bloodshed,   once   more   a 


military  operation  was  heavily  oversold  in 
advance  as  a  decisive  action,  one  that  proved 
the  South  Vietnamese  "can  give  an  even 
better  accovmt  of  themeslves  than  the  North 
Vietnamese"  (General  Abrams  via  Mr. 
Nixon's  news  conference) . 

No  doubt  this  hardsell  "will  cause  Mr. 
Nloxn  domestic  political  problems.  It  is 
more  Important  that,  once  again,  the  Ameri- 
can command  made  the  old  familiar  error  of 
assuming  that  when  It  made  a  move,  the 
other  side  would  have  no  answer;  in  this 
case,  the  answer  was  at  least  partially  a 
mass  of  heavy  tanks.  Moreover,  since  the 
President  himself  predicted  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  fight  and  fight  hard,  it 
is  also  clear  that  the  fighting  abiliiies  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  were  overrated. 
All  of  that  suggests  a  continuing  underesti- 
mate of  the  power  and  determination  of 
Hanoi  and  the  people  it  commands,  a  re- 
peated overestimate  of  Saigon's  ability,  with 
or  without  American  help,  to  match  the 
effort  from  the  North,  and  another  mistaken 
effort  at  a  quick,  winning  blow  in  a  war 
that  will  not  permit  such  a  blow. 

It  would  probably  be  a  mistake,  neverthe- 
less, to  think  that  the  Laotian  repulse  will 
lead  Mr.  Nixon  to  a  significant  change  of 
policy.  If  he  accedes  to  the  request  General 
Abrams  probably  will  make  for  a  slowdown  m 
American  withdrawal,  the  President  will 
■wreck  his  domestic  political  stance;  and  he 
is  more  likely  than  ever  to  think  that  pull- 
ing out  at  a  faster  rate  would  open  both 
Saigon  and  any  remaining  American  forces 
to  disastrous  attack. 

Nor  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
explusion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  from 
Laos  signals  anything  but  even  wider  and 
more  destructive  aerial  warfare  "to  protect 
American  lives."  The  heavy  series  of  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  at  this  time  can 
be  read  In  no  other  way  than  as  Mr.  Nixon's 
defiant  message  to  Hanoi  that  he  still  has 
the  will  and  the  means  to  carry  on  the  fight, 
if  only  by  air. 

So  the  long,  costly,  shabby  policy  of  with- 
drawing while  propping  up  Saigon  and  ravag- 
ing Indochina  probably  will  go  on.  without 
any  new  attempt  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
slaughter.  It  Is  a  policy  of  kicking  them  off 
the  skids  so   the  American  bird  can  fly. 


(Prom  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  6,  1971] 

Watching  Nixon  LiQtnDA"rE  (Escalate)   the 

War:    The   President   Is   the   Pboblem 

(By  To'wiisend  Hoopes) 
(Note. — Townsend  Hoopes  was  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration and  is  the  author  of  The  Limits 
of  Intervention.) 

As  the  first  reports  of  the  Laos  "incursion" 
seeped  out  of  Saigon  and  the  Pentagon  about 
February  10,  the  listless  response  of  the 
American  people  seemed  to  reflect  a  mood 
of  moral  exhaustion,  a  weariness  mixing  In- 
credulity with  resignation,  a  profound  sense 
of  the  futility  of  trying  to  Influence  our  Indo- 
china policy.  Like  several  predecessor  Presi- 
dents, Mr.  Nixon  had  shown  himself  possessed 
of  the  raw  power — unrestrained  by  congres- 
sional guidance  or  public  debate — to  make 
events  and  deepen  commitments,  leaving  the 
American  people  and  countless  others  to  cope 
with  the  open  consequences  as  best  they 
could.  He  alone  bestrode  the  scene,  reducing 
senators,  scholars,  Journalists  and  the  rest  of 
us  to  impotence.  No  reasoned  criticism  or 
moral  protest  made  any  difference.  Senator 
Pulbright  summed  it  up  in  one  pathetic  sen- 
tence: "There  is  nothing  we  can  do." 

By  February  22,  the  country  seemed  to  have 
recovered  Its  morale,  its  capacity  to  think  and 
speak  out.  The  news  of  serious  South  Viet- 
namese defeats  along  Hlgh'way  9  showed  yet 
again  the  egregious  quality  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
strategic  and  military  Judgment,  and  under- 
lined with  blinding  clarity  the  fundamental 
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contndlctlons  of  his  Indochina  policy.  The 
PrpsldT.t  was  once  again  under  serious  chal- 
'.eiigre  from  his  critics,  and  there  was  In  the 
nev.  confrontation  the  distinct  possibility  of 
a  constitutional  crisis. 

From  the  sidelines  It's  now  possible  to 
adopt  either  a  sanguine  or  a  grave  view  of 
the  prospects,  with  the  choice  turning  almost 
entirely  on  how  one  predicts  the  shape  of 
political  pressures  likely  to  be  generated  as 
we  approach  the  19T2  election.  The  sanguine 
view  proceeds  from  the  belief  that,  whatever 
Mr.  Nixon  may  now  be  doing  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  and  whatever  he  may  be  saying 
about  the  need  to  retain  indeflnltely  a  size- 
able US  "residual  force,"  political  pressures 
for  total  withdrawal  are  in  fact  growing  and 
by  1972  will  prove  Irresistible.  The  grave  view 
proceeds  from  the  belief  that  Mr.  Nixon  will 
effectlvelv  resist  pressures  for  full  with- 
drawal until  conditions  In  South  Vietnam 
have  met  his  requirements  for  a  ''Just 
peace"— i.e.,  the  assured  survival  of  a  non- 
Communist  government — but  that  such  con- 
ditions will  again  prove  unrealizable. 

Several  pieces  of  evidence  can  be  mustered 
to  support  the  sanguine  view.  For  one,  the 
American  Armv  in  Vietnam  Is  now  beset  by 
a  galloping  deterioration  of  discipline  and 
morale — a  fact  which  reflects  the  pervasive 
Inabilitv  of  American  puWic  opinion  to  be- 
lieve that  our  official  war  alms  are  any 
longer  attainable.  Important,  or  moral.  This 
creates  a  political  and  operational  imperative 
swiftly  to  reduce  total  force  levels  and  termi- 
nate the  US  eround  combat  role,  or  else  suf- 
fer the  humilltation  of  an  expeditionary 
force  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  If  further 
large  force  withdrawals  are  made  over  the 
ne.xt  twjlve  months,  they  will  powerfully 
strengthen  the  political  logic  of  withdrawing 
all  the  way  Conversely,  any  stretchout  will 
make  manifest  the  reality  of  a  semi-perma- 
nent "residual"  force.  At  that  point,  what 
is  already  apparent  to  many  will  become  a 
naked  truth  for  all  to  see — namely,  that  so 
long  as  we  insist  on  the  survival  and  domi- 
nance of  the  Thleu  regime,  the  war  will 
continue  in  endless  stalemate;  and  that  our 
loramitment,  our  military  participation,  our 
inability  to  recover  our  prisoners,  and  the 
domestic  consequences  of  all  of  these  factors 
will  also  continue. 

The  foregoing  are  arguments  for  the  hope- 
ful proposition  that,  in  the  crunch  decisions 
looming  up  toward  the  end  of  1971,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  yield  to  political  reason  and 
the  mood  of  the  country,  that  he  will  aban- 
don the  notion  of  a  "residual"  force  and 
will  play  the  card  of  total  withdrawal  aa  a 
means  to  a  compromise  settlement  and  the 
recovery  of  American  prisoners.  This  view  Is 
buttressed  by  the  strong  possibility  that  he 
win  face  In  1972  a  Democratic  opponent  ex- 
plicitly ple<lged  to  such  a  position  (In  late 
January,  the  Gallup  Poll  showed  73  percent 
of  Americans  In  favor  of  total  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.) 

The  opposing  view  Is  that  Mr.  Nlzon  will 
In  the  end  yield  not  to  political  reason,  but 
to  his  combative  Instincts,  his  convictions 
about  the  threat  of  "International  Commu- 
nism," and  his  concern  for  the  credibility  of 
American  commitments  elsewhere.  This  pros- 
p>ect  rests  on  the  fundamental  perception 
that  he  Is  not  a  consensus  President,  but  a 
determined  Commander-in-Chief  with  a 
strong  personal  view  of  what  the  national 
interes'  requires.  Compelling  evidence  indi- 
cates that  a  clear-cut.  anti-Communist  solu- 
tion in  Vietnam  Is  pcu-amount  for  Mr.  Nixon, 
and  that  he  Is  quite  prepared  to  accept  fur- 
ther rlBks  of  searing  domestic  division  and 
demoralization  in  order  to  go  on  trying  to 
get  it.  ns  military  action  In  Indochina  la 
now  bent  toward  aasiulng  the  Thleu  regime's 
aurvival;  at  the  same  time,  moderate  Ameri- 
can troop  wltlulrawalB  are  proceeding.  Be- 
yond a  certain  point,  however,  American 
withdrawals  must  contribute  to  a  net  weak- 
ening of  the  allied  military  position  and  will 


then  begin  to  increase  the  risks  to  Thleu's 
Lumval.  Tlie  grave  view  is  that,  wiien  this 
critical  juncture  is  readied,  Mr.  Nixon  will 
shed  the  present  ambiguity  and  come  down 
hard  on  the  need  f&r  au  indeflnite  American 
military  effort  in  Indochina,  no  matter  what 
the  mood  of  the  country.  He  came  close  to  do- 
ing this  m  his  press  conference  of  February 
17. 

Support  for  this  view  derives  from  his 
steady  insistence  that  the  Thleu  regime,  or 
something  very  like  it,  must  prevail  without 
participation  by  Communiist  elements;  it  Is 
seen  in  warnings  against  American  "humili- 
ation and  defeat"  if  the  elected  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  should  be  overthrown, 
and  In  his  easy  resort  to  impassioned  cold 
war  rhetoric  (which  was  so  notable  a  feature 
of  the  speech  announcing  the  attacks  on  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  last  April  30).  One 
must  also  take  note  of  Mr.  Nixon's  sense  of 
being  constantly  under  test  by  the  dark 
powers  in  Moscow  and  Peking  and  of  having 
constantly  to  prove  his  totighness.  This  facet 
of  the  President's  personality  has  the  effect 
of  raising  many  International  issues  to  the 
level  of  personal  challenge.  His  tactical  com- 
bativeness  is  aroused.  Through  an  inability 
to  accept  transient  setbacks  for  the  sake 
of  larger  goals,  he  Is  often  led  Into  actions 
which  deepen  the  involvement  and  harden 
the  commitment,  contrary  to  the  Judgments 
of  his  senior  advisors. 

Par  example,  it  is  now  clear  that  many 
.senior  American  officials  (military  and 
civilian,  in  Washington  and  Saigon)  did 
not  share  the  President's  concltislon  last 
spring  that  the  fall  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
the  subsequent  movement  of  Conununlst 
forces  in  Cambodia  "posed  an  unacceptable 
threat  to  our  remaining  forces  in  Vietnam." 
They  discerned  neither  an  increase  In  the 
size  of  enemy  forces  In  Cambodia,  nor  an 
increased  threat  to  U.S.  forces.  They  did  not 
believe  that  strikes  Into  Cambodia  were 
necessBry  to  protect  American  lives  or  to 
maintain  the  scheduled  rate  of  troop  with- 
drawals. Some  advisors  did  see  "opportuni- 
ties" in  striking  at  the  sanctuaries  while  the 
Communist  forces  (unsettled  by  the  coup 
and  by  Lon  Nol's  ultimatum  that  they  de- 
part Cambodia  In  72  hours)  were  moving 
or  facing  westward.  In  fact  these  opportuni- 
ties had  been  seized  by  the  Saigon  Army  as 
early  as  March  20 — Just  two  days  after  Siha- 
nouk's ouster  and  nearly  six  weeks  before 
Mr.  Nixon  acted.  ARVN  mounted  steadily 
larger  raids  from  that  date  until  late  April — 
air  strikes,  armored  patrols,  $uid  sustained 
task  force  operations  that  penetrated  a  nimi- 
ber  of  miles  into  Cambodia  and  remained  for 
several  days;  some  of  these  were  conducted 
in  coordination  with  the  new  Cambodian 
regime. 

The  governing  factors  In  Mr.  Nixon's  deci- 
sion of  April  30  are  thus  an  Interesting 
speculation.  Whether  he  appreciated  that  the 
ARVN  cross-border  operations  may  well  have 
provoked  the  Communist  forces  to  move  west 
(In  anticipation  of  a  larger  US-ARVN  attack, 
or  to  put  pressure  on  the  new  Cambodian 
government  for  the  adoption  of  a  less  hostile 
attitude)  Is  not  clear.  But  he  appears  to 
have  been  virtually  alone  In  perceiving  this 
movement  as  "an  unacceptable  threat"  to 
remaining  US  forces  In  Vietnam,  If  Indeed 
that  was  his  substantive  Judgment  and  not 
merely  the  stated  reason  for  the  US  attacks. 
From  Stewart  Alsop's  engrossing  look  at  the 
famous  yellow  pad  calculations  on  this  occa- 
sion {Newsweek,  Juno  1,  1970) ,  one  gains  the 
strong  Impression  that  Mr.  Nixon's  chief 
concern  lay  elsewhere.  He  was  disturbed  by 
the  prospect  that,  If  neither  side  moved,  an 
"ambiguous  slttiatlon"  might  arise  In  Cam- 
bodia which,  by  underlining  the  neutral 
status  of  that  country,  would  thereafter  In- 
hibit US  military  actions.  It  Is  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  Mr.  Nixon's  decision  to  send  US 
forces  against  the  sanctuaries  and  to  release 


ARVN  for  the  conduct  of  much  wider  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia  wa.s  aimed  at  preventing 
both  the  restoration  of  a  hitherto  unfivor- 
able  neutrality  and  the  possibility  that  Cam- 
bodia might    'go  Communist." 

But  whether  he  foresaw  the  consequences 
of  his  act — for  Cambodia,  for  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia, for  ARVN,  for  US  alrpower — is  doubt- 
ful. He  made  a  very  personal  decision,  in- 
volving the  kind  of  dramatic  action  and  stir- 
ring rhetoric  appropriate  to  his  chosen  role 
of  Global  Brlnksman.  The  central  question 
he  posed  In  his  later  television  address  of 
June  3  made  clear  that  he  perceived  the 
playing  field  as  much  wider  and  the  stakes 
much  higher  than  Cambodia  or  even  Indo- 
china: "If  an  American  President  had  failed 
to  meet  this  threat  to  400,000  American  men 
in  Vietnam,  would  those  nations  and  peoples 
who  rely  on  America's  po'.ver  and  treaty  com- 
mitments for  their  sec  irr.y — in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  the  Middle  East  or  other  part,;  of 
Asia — retain  any  confidence  in  the  United 
States?" 

In  the  same  speech,  delixered  as  American 
forces  were  pulling  out  of  the  sanctuaries 
he  described  the  action  in  Cambodia  as  'the 
nio.st  successful  operation  of  this  long  and 
very  difficult  war."  By  mid-February  1971, 
close  to  half  of  C.imbodia  had  passed  out  of 
Cambodia.-,  control:  the  country's  productive 
capacity — embracing  rubber  plants,  cement 
plants.  {prtl!t?;er  plants,  paper  mlU.c  and  rice 
mills — had  been  severelv  damaged  by  heavy 
American  air  strikes  and  other  war  opera- 
t.ons:  roads,  railroads,  bridges  and  other 
communications  had  been  extenslvelv  cut 
Although  the  Cambodia.-',  armed  force:;  h.id 
grown  from  35.000  to  165.000,  most  of  the 
major  cities  were  in  enemy  hands  and  the 
capital  remained  virtually  under  siege.  AU  of 
thi.s  had  produced  a  Cimbodlan  budget 
de-^lclt  of  840  million  in  1970,  a:)d  an  an::r!- 
pated  shortfall  of  $400  million  In  1971.  While 
the  United  States  contlriued  to  disclaim  any 
commitment  to  uphold  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment, Its  actions  steadily  belled  Its  words. 
Initially  a  few  thousand  captured  Russian 
rifles  and  American  carbines  were  quietly 
provided  the  Cambodian  army:  then  $100 
million  In  emergency  military  assistance  was 
transferred  from  other  programs.  Then 
Congress  was  pressed  to  vote  $250  million  of 
combined  military  and  economic  aid  ;n  e.x- 
change  for  the  Administration's  explicit 
promise  that  no  US  ground  forces  would  re- 
enter Cambodia,  and  its  implied  Judgment 
that  the  whole  US  military  effort  would  be 
gradually  diminished. 

In  the  June  3  speech,  Mr.  Nixon  also  stated 
that  "the  only  remaining  American  activity 
in  Cambodia  after  July  1  will  be  air  missions 
to  Interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops 
and  material  where  I  find  that  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  men 
in  South  Vietnam."  In  fact,  the  American 
air  effort  has  been  dramatically  intensrlfled 
throughout  Cambodia,  Involving  not  only 
long-range  interdiction,  but  close  support  of 
Cambodian  and  South  Vietnamese  troops. 
The  full  panoply  of  tactical  air  power- 
reconnaissance,  forward  air  control,  fighter 
bombers,  gunahlps,  flareshlps,  medical  evac- 
uation, and  leaflet  drops — has  been  em- 
ployed. In  the  January  effort  to  reopen  Route 
4  (the  highway  south  from  Phnom  Penh  to 
the  Gulf  of  Slam) ,  the  Administration  finally 
abandoned  the  pretense  of  adhering  to  the 
President's  position,  and  acknowledged  that 
It  was  using  "intensive  air  power"  In  Cam- 
bodia, but  not  of  course  to  support  the  Lon 
Nol  government!  The  purpose,  as  explained 
by  Secreary  Laird,  was  "to  protect  Americans 
in  South  Vietnam  ...  to  enhance  Vletnam- 
Izatlon."  In  his  own  press  conference  of 
February  17,  and  referring  not  only  to  Cam- 
bodia, but  also  to  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Nixon  said  that  (except  for  resort  to 
tactical  nuclear  weapons)  "I  am  not  going  to 
place   any  limitation   upon   the  use  of  air 
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power."  Small  wonder  that  the  credibility  of 
his  pretensions  to  a  policy  of  restraint  Is 
being  steadily  lost. 

Not  even  rash  optimists  now  expect  that 
anything  conclusive  will  be  achieved  in 
Cambodia.  What  most  see  is  the  making  of 
another  quagmire:  American  alrpower  com- 
mitted to  endless  months  of  devastating,  yet 
inconclusive  destruction  of  human  life  and 
property,  and  the  American  treasury  to 
endless  years  of  compensatory  economic  as- 
sistance— all  to  support  a  government  to 
which  we  have  no  formal  commitment  of  any 
kind  and  whose  need  for  support  arises  chiefly 
from  events  precipitated  by  U.S. -ARVN  at- 
tacks on  the  sanctuaries.  While  the  U.S.  in- 
terest in  Cambodia  Is  obscure,  the  survival 
of  the  Lon  Nol  Government  has  now  become, 
for  practical  purposes,  Intimately  linked  with 
the  Thleu  regime's  view  of  its  own  security. 
For  this  reason,  plus  the  military  Incompe- 
tence of  the  Cambodians,  a  major  combat 
role  ir.  Cambodia  has  been  thrust  upon  the 
ARVN  If  long  sustained,  these  operations 
could  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  security 
situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  prospect  presented  by  the  situation  In 
Laos  Is.  if  anything,  less  encouraging.  A 
fundamental  question  in  the  equation — the 
acid  test  of  Vietnamlzatlon — Is  whether  the 
ARVN  will  be  able  to  operate  more  or  less 
on  its  own  In  the  foreseeable  future.  Senior 
American  officials  Insist  there  has  been  some 
improvement,  but  one  central  fact  Is  un- 
deniable: ARVN  remains  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  the  whole  panoply  of  U.S.  air,  artillery, 
airlift  and  technical  maintenance  support — 
not  only  for  mobility  but  for  survival.  Per- 
haps 2000  U.S.  combat  aircraft  are  committed 
to  the  Laos  operation.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  of  fighting,  U.S.  helicopters  flew  10,000 
missions  across  the  border  (for  purposes  of 
troop  lift,  gunshlp  support,  supply,  and 
evacuation).  During  the  same  period  U.S. 
fighter  bombers  flew  700  strike  missions,  and 
B-52  bombers  made  420  heavy  attacks.  Two 
fundamental  conclusions  follow:  (i)  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  large  ARVN  formations 
could  be  logistlcally  supported — or  avoid  en- 
trapment— If  U.S.  combat  support  forces 
were  totally  withdrawn,  or  even  if  they  were 
reduced  much  below  the  level  of  150,000- 
200,000  men;  and  (2)  even  the  staggering 
dimensions  of  the  U.S.  air-support  effort  In 
Laos  have  not  prevented  serious  ARVN  de- 
feats l:t  the  mountainous  terrain.  But  given 
Mr.  Nixon's  unrelenting  commitment  to 
Thleu,  the  spreading  bog  does  not  encourage 
the  hope  that  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china is  Imminent. 

As  analysis  elsewhere  has  shown,  there  are 
perilous  risks  In  a  course  of  piecemeal,  but 
partial.  US  withdrawal.  Were  reductions  to 
proceed  downward  to,  say,  100,000  men  or 
less,  we  would  face  not  only  the  Immobiliza- 
tion of  ARVN.  but  also  serious  dangers  for 
the  physical  security  of  the  remaining  Amer- 
ican forces.  If  the  US  were  to  annoimce  a 
definite  timetable  for  total  withdrawal  we 
could  rather  heavily  dlscoimt  the  Nixon  as- 
sumption that  the  other  side  Is  eager  to  hu- 
miliate us  by  terrorist  attacks  on  our  troops 
during  embarkation  (Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  once 
quoted  as  saying  that  his  side  would  strew 
our  departing  path  with  roses) .  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  reality  emerges  that  we  Intend 
to  provide  starch  and  mobility  to  the  ARVN 
m  perpetuity,  then  we  may  be  cure  Ameri- 
cans will  become  special  targets  of  enemy 
violence.  At  that  point  might  be  posed  the 
same  hard  question  we  faced  In  1965— to 
escalate  or  liquidate.  But  if  such  a  question 
were  posed  In  1971  or  1972.  It  would  have  to 
oe  aeclded  in  an  atmosphere  of  profound 
war-weariness,  disillusionment,  and  spread- 
ing bitterness;  any  attempt  at  reescalatlon 
might  snap  the  remaining  strands  of  national 
patience,  and  produce  political  tumult.  Yet 
the  logic  of  the  NUon  poUcy  Is  painting  us 
Into  that  kind  of  corner. 


The  bizarre  raid  on  the  prisoner  compound 
at  Sontay  may  also  reveal  Mr.  Nixon's 
thoughts  about  the  future.  It  has  always 
been  clear  that  even  successful  Vietnamlza- 
tlon will  not  bring  American  prisoners  home, 
for  It  Is  a  policy  aimed  not  at  promoting 
serious  negotiations,  but  at  substituting  for 
them.  Only  a  negotiated  settlement  (though 
It  could  be  confined  narrowly  to  the  military 
issues  between  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam)  can  secure  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners. This  truth  spreads  slowly  through 
American  opinion.  Last  September  17,  the 
Vietcong  representative  In  Paris  offered  to 
negotiate  the  prisoner  issue  Immediately  fol- 
lowing public  announcement  of  a  definite 
US  timetable  for  withdrawal. 

The  Sontay  raid  can  be  read  as  Mr.  Nixon's 
considered  reply.  Constituting  a  rejection  of 
the  proposal,  the  raid  demonstrated  (while 
seeking  to  camouflage)  the  painful  truth 
that  Vietnamlzatlon  holds  out  no  hope  for 
the  prisoners.  As  even  the  Administration's 
friends  now  admit,  the  raid  was  largely  an 
exercise  in  domestic  public  relations.  It 
aimed  at  dramatically  demonstrating  that 
the  Administration  was  not  "standing  Idly 
by,"  but  It  was  in  fact  designed  to  bring 
back  few,  If  any,  prisoners.  The  determining 
factors  in  selecting  the  Sontay  site  were  Its 
accessibility  to  helicopter  assault  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  attackers  could  get  In 
and  out  of  the  compound.  Intelligence  gath- 
ering to  ascertain  the  presence  of  prisoners 
was  either  very  casual,  or  else  the  attack  was 
deliberately  made  on  an  abandoned  com- 
poimd  In  order  to  reduce  the  operational 
hazards. 

The  Administration's  oft-stated  position 
on  the  prisoner  issue  seems  either  deluded 
or  disingenuous.  On  February  17,  In  another 
effort  to  relieve  domestic  anxletv.  Mr.  Nixon 
asserted  that  so  long  as  North  Vietnam  holds 
American  POWs,  American  military  forces 
win  remain  in  Vietnam;  moreover,  that  they 
win  remain  In  sufficient  numbers  to  give  the 
other  side  "an  IncenUve  to  release  the  pris- 
oners." This  suggests  a  belief  that  US  tenac- 
ity vrlll  at  some  point  break  the  will  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  cause  them  to  nego- 
tiate on  our  terms;  If  the  belief  Is  real.  It  Is 
another  mlnlfestatlon  of  the  prime  delusion 
that  the  US  somehow  has  more  at  stake  In 
Vietnam  than  do  the  North  Vietnamese.  On 
the  record  of  the  past  ten  years,  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  reverse  the  President's 
proposition,  and  to  say  that  so  long  as  Amer- 
ican forces  remain  In  Vietnam,  North  Viet- 
nam win  continue  to  hold  American  POWs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  President  may  fuUy 
understand  this,  and  may  be  using  the  pris- 
oner issue  as  merely  another  Justification  for 
perpetuating  American  Involvement  In  the 
war. 

In  a  wider  context,  further  evidence 
against  the  sanguine  view  of  an  orderly 
lettlng-go  m  Indochina  is  the  developing 
perception  that  the  Nixon  Etoctrlne  Is  a 
rather  elaborate  camouflage  for  the  deter- 
mined pursuit  of  old  policies.  Widely  adver- 
tised as  the  promise  of  a  lower  US  profile 
in  Asia,  It  appears  to  perpetuate  the  con- 
frontation with  China  by  other  means.  As 
a  concession  to  the  current  mood  in  Amer- 
ica, the  doctrine  calls  for  a  reduction  of  US 
military  deployments  in  Asia.  But  It  seeks 
to  compensate  for  this,  in  part  by  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  military  esUbllshmente  of 
pygmy  states  on  the  fringes  of  China,  and 
In  part  by  reaffirmation  of  every  exlsttng  US 
commitment  In  the  region.  Public  state- 
ments have  stressed  our  IntenUon  to  trans- 
fer the  major  burden  of  deterrence  and  de- 
fense to  local  states;  the  statements  have 
conspicuously  failed  to  acknowledge  the  In- 
herent Incapacity  of  those  small,  weak  di- 
vided countries  to  "conUln"  a  China  whose 
continued  hoetlUty  will  have  been  assured 
by  unrelenting  American  efforts  to  maintain 
them  In  an  anti-China  posture  (Including 
a  steady  flow  of  arms  and  military  advice). 


The  Nixon  Doctrine  thus  contains  serlotis 
contradictions.  Domestically,  it  fosters  the 
notion  of  non-Involvement  in  future  Asian 
wars;  at  the  same  time.  It  rejects  the  Inevi- 
tably corollary — which  U  retreat  from  in- 
sistence on  US  paramountcy  In  ever  comer 
of  Asia,  and  a  basic  move  toward  accom- 
modation with  China  The  notion  that,  un- 
der the  doctrine,  the  United  State*  will 
henceforth  remain  aloof  from  Asian  con- 
flicts Is  thus  seen  to  be  a  myth,  for  US  In- 
volvement will  flow  directly  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan  to  lock  insubstantial 
fringe  states  into  position  of  permanent  ten- 
sion and  hostility  toward  China,  and  then 
to  back  them  up  when  that  impossible  mis- 
sion proves  beyond  their  strength.  Secretary 
Laird  has  now  made  clear  that  the  vinfet- 
tered  use  of  alrpower  In  Cambodia  Is  one 
application  of  the  NUon  Doctrine.  The  Pres- 
ident has  now  added  Laos  and  North  Viet- 
nam to  those  areas  where  he  feels  to  use 
this  Instrument  without  limit  and  without 
further  congressional  consultation  or  public 
debate. 

Beyond  some  finite  point,  progressive  troop 
withdrawals  and  the  promise  of  mora  to 
come  cannot  be  reconciled  with  an  unlim- 
ited commitment  to  a  South  Vietnamese 
regime  which  seeks  a  clear-cut  military  solu- 
tion. But  the  contradictions  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  Mr.  Nixon's  Insistent 
deflnltlon  of  a  "Just  peace"  is  really  a  euphe- 
mism for  a  military  solution.  Indeed  the  only 
real  question  for  the  Administration  may  be 
the  particular  mix  of  US  and  ARVN  forces, 
and  the  amount  of  time  required  to  achieve 
it — that  is,  to  defeat  all  resistance  In  South 
Vietnam  and  thereafter  enable  the  Thleu 
regime  to  govern  the  country  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  civil  order.  No  doubt,  Mr.  NUon 
hopes  that  Thleu  and  the  ARVN  can  do  the 
lion's  share,  and  soon,  but  he  seems  quite 
determined  to  maintain  powerful  American 
forces  In  Indochina  for  an  Indoflnlte  period. 
If  that  Is  necessary  to  gtiarantee  an  undi- 
luted non-Commumst  solution.  Presumably 
ho  Judges  the  political  risks  of  this  course 
to  be  high,  but  manageable. 

Up  to  now  they  have  proved  manageable. 
Those  who  oppose  his  policy  and  seek  to 
resolve  the  Issue  through  scheduled  with- 
drawal and  compromise  negotiation  are  not  so 
much  in  Intellectual  disarray  as  they  are 
simply  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  power  and 
momentum  of  the  Presidency.  They  are  not 
Isolationists  or  proponents  of  a  Communist 
victory;  neither  are  they  unilateral  dis- 
armers,  summer  soldiers  nor  defeatists.  They 
have  made  a  considered  Judgment,  based  on 
long  and  painful  experience,  that  the  tragic 
American  Involvement  In  Indochina  has  been 
based  (probably  from  the  beginning,  certain- 
ly from  1966)  on  fundamental  misconcep- 
tions of  what  was  necessary,  possible,  moral 
or  Important  for  our  security  Interests.  They 
are  convinced  that  these  profound  mistakes 
must  be  acknowledged,  and  the  acknowledge- 
ment translated  Into  clarifying  action,  be- 
fore the  US  Government  and  the  American 
people  can  once  again  think  constructively 
and  sensibly  about  foreign  policy  and  the 
American  role  In  the  world.  They  are  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  further  military  ef- 
forts to  "win"  In  Southeast  Asia  can  only 
Increase  our  national  frtistraUon  and  delay 
the  InevlUble  reappraisal  and  adjustment 
of  our  general  position.  Delay  has  already 
constricted  responsible  choice;  more  of  It 
will  imperU  American  leadership  elsewhere 
In  the  world  and  could  destroy  our  society 
at  home. 

Two  weeks  ago,  such  Judgments  seemed 
entirely  academic.  And  they  are  still  no 
match  for  the  President's  power  of  Initiative, 
his  control  of  the  war  machine,  his  capacity 
to  manipulate  Information  and  events  under 
the  Inherentiy  fluid  and  confusing  condi- 
tions of  the  war.  But  public  opposition  Is 
stirring  again.  The  contradictions  of  the 
President's  poUcy  are  too  faring  to  conceal. 
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You  oamiot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abztjg).  for  taking  this  time  today  to 
again  focus  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  know  there  are  those  who  feel  there  is 
nothing  new  to  be  said  about  the  war. 
There  are  even  those  who  feel  it  is  no 
longer  an  issue.  And  I  would  say  to  all  of 
them:  You  are  dead  wrong.  We  should 
be  talking  about  this  war  every  day  and 
we  should  be  reasserting  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  shape  our  foreign  and 
military  policy  by  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end — now. 

C&n  anyone  say  the  war  is  no  longer 
an  issue,  when  Americans  continue  to 
flght  and  die,  not  for  our  own  national 
interests,  but  to  keep  in  power  a  repres- 
sive regime  in  Saigon;  when  billions  of 
dollars  continue  down  the  rathole  of 
Indochina  while  our  cities  become  fur- 
ther mired  in  decay  and  blight;  when 
an  administration  which  came  Into  office 
with  a  pledge  to  square  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  over  the  war,  blatantly  re- 
fuses even  to  tell  the  people  or  the 
Congress  what  it  is  spending  on  the  war. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  his  Interview  Monday  evening 
with  ABC  Commentator  Howard  K. 
Smith,  President  Nixon  would  not  char- 
acterize the  war  in  Vietnam  as  either  a 
victory  or  a  defeat  for  the  United  States. 
In  my  opinion,  this  war  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  tragic  defeat  for 
this  Nation — a  defeat  for  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween branches  of  the  Government;  a 
defeat  for  our  traditional  principle  of 
conamitting  this  Nation  to  war  only  when 
our  own  national  interests  are  at  stake; 
a  defeat  for  our  urgent  national  priori- 
ties for  better  schools,  housing,  and 
health  for  all  Americans;  a  defeat  for 
the  poor  and  the  black  and  the  young, 
whose  aspirations  have  been  crushed  by 
the  misallocation  of  resources;  and  yes, 
a  defeat  for  the  people  ol  Vietnam  itself, 
who  have  suffered  death  and  Injury  not 
only  at  the  hands  of  those  we  call  their 
enemies,  but  at  the  hands  of  us — their 
so-called  defenders.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand Vietnamese  civilians  dead  and  an- 
other 100,000  injured  last  year  alone  is 
scarcely  the  hallmark  of  a  mission  of 
mercy,  and  I  just  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  called  winding  down  the  war. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  President 
holds  the  same  dream  of  a  military  vic- 
tory that  proved  the  imdolng  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. I  think  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
given  up  all  hope  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. I  think  it  is  clear  that  only  the 
style  of  our  warfare  has  changed;  not  its 
substance  and  not  its  goal. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  Congress  must 
act  to  end  this  war — now. 

And  it  is  certainly  clear  that  all  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  keep  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  urgent  need  to  act 
now,  and  for  that  I  again  commend  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 


Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  for  a  most 
excellent  statement,  which  has  brought 
forth  the  many,  many  elements  related 
to  the  war  and  our  hopes  for  its  earliest 
possible  end. 

The  gentlewoman's  statement  is  excel- 
lent, and  I  think  it  is  one  that  should  re- 
ceive wide  attention  and  distribution. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  spoke 
of  the  President  saying  that  some  people 
apparently  wanted  what  he  called  in- 
stant peace.  I  do  not  think  anyone  thinks 
there  can  be  instant  peace,  but  would  the 
gentlelady  not  agree  that  at  the  rate 
the  President  is  going  we  are  getting  out 
of  Vietnam  probably  at  a  slower  pace 
than  would  be  possible  if  we  were  with- 
drawing by  way  of  Hannibal's  elephants? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums  • . 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  join  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  in  the  special 
order  on  Indochina. 

I  came  to  Congress  very  seriously  com- 
mitted to  the  notion  that  our  involvement 
in  Indochina  is  the  No.  1  priority  that 
confronts  the  92d  Congress.  I  consider 
our  involvement  in  Indochina  illegal, 
immoral,  and  insane.  We  are  in  a  war 
which  is  the  greatest  human  and 
economic  drain  on  American  resources 
in  modem  times— a  war  disproportion- 
ately waged  on  the  backs  of  blacks  and 
browns  and  reds  and  yellows  and  poor 
and  working  class  whites,  a  war  resulting 
in  an  untold  number  of  deaths  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  a  war  that  is  justified 
only  by  the  notion  that  we,  as  a  nation. 
must  save  face. 

I  would  suggest  the  only  way  this  Na- 
tion can  save  face  with  respect  to  our 
Involvement  in  Indochina  is  to  stand  up 
and  admit  to  the  world  we  made  a  tragic 
mistake  in  Southeast  Asia  and  then  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  problems  of  Vietnam  can  be  solved 
by  the  Vietnamese  people.  It  is  rather 
presumptuous  on  the  part  of  this  coim- 
try  to  assume  that  we  can  assert  our 
way  of  life  and  our  attitudes  and  our 
philosophy  over  other  people. 

We  in  this  Congress  must  be  willing  to 
respond  to  the  will  of  tlie  people.  The  sub- 
stantial majority  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  tired  of  war  and  death  and 
destruction  and  militarism  which  has 
characterized  this  Nation's  involvement 
in  Indochina. 

If  the  administration  which  is  present- 
ly assuming  what  is  ostensibly  called 
leadership  in  this  cotmtry  does  not  fix 
a  date  for  American  withdrawal  from 
Indochina,  then  we,  as  a  Congress — the 
body  of  government  that  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  people's  branch  of  govern- 
ment— must  fix  a  date  to  end  the  mad- 
ness. We  must  become  leaders  for  peace. 

Any  of  us  who  believe  that  peace  can  be 
achieved  without  this  Nation  assuming 


some  bold  and  courageous  steps  in  order 
to  aciueve  it  are  living  in  a  never-never 
land.  Bold  steps  must  be  taken  for  this 
country  to  regain  much-needed  credibil- 
ity as  a  nation  concerned  about  peace  and 
humanity. 

Step  No.  1  is  for  America  to  get 
out  of  South  Vietnam.  If  434  of  my  fellow 
colleagues  agreed  with  me,  I  would  say 
there  should  be  immediate,  total,  abso- 
lute, unilateral  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china, but  I  recognize  the  realities.  I  rec- 
ognize that  we  often  put  political  issues 
before  human  life.  Perhaps  then  on  that 
basis  we,  as  people,  in  Congress  can  come 
together  at  least  to  end  tills  madness  and 
this  insanity  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  second  bold  step  is  to  end  the 
draft.  Millions  of  people  in  the  country 
are  no  longer  willing  to  engage  in  sucia 
folly  and  be  cannon  fodder,  and  go  across 
the  water  to  spill  their  blood  on  foreign 
soil  in  a  cause  many  of  them  do  not 
even  understand. 

As  a  third  step,  let  us  make  some  dras- 
tic cuts  in  our  military  appropriations. 
Let  us  stop  this  national  chauvinism,  the 
Pentagon  chess  games  that  allow  under- 
developed nations  to  act  as  pawns  with 
human  life  hanging  in  the  balance.  I 
would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this 
Nation,  in  fact,  needs  a  weapon  in  the 
world,  then  let  that  weapon  be  tills  Na- 
tion's ability  to  make  democracy  a  real- 
ity for  all  human  beings. 

Then  we  will  not  have  to  export  it  at 
the  end  of  a  bayonet  or  at  the  end  of  a 
bomb  blast  or  napalm,  because  if  democ- 
racy works,  and  it  is  good,  it  will  be  im- 
ported by  other  people  without  the  ab- 
surdity of  violence,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion. 

The  way  we  are  going  to  make  demo- 
cracy a  reality  is  to  strike  a  blow  against 
racism,  discrimination,  prejudice,  pov- 
erty, hunger,  and  disease. 

Let  us  take  those  previously  commit- 
ted funds  for  the  military  and  start  deal- 
ing with  human  questions,  with  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  country.  Let  us 
help  the  underdeveloped  nations  in  the 
world.  I  am  not  an  isolationist,  but  I 
believe  we  should  not  hand  money  to 
them  with  one  hand  and  tie  it  up  polit- 
ically, militarily,  and  diplomatically  with 
the  other. 

Next,  let  us  say  to  the  administration. 
"We  want  to  have  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  move  off  dead  center." 
In  order  to  do  that  let  us  say  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  leadersliip  in  tills  country 
that  we  want  to  stop  the  absurdity  and 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM  and  the  In- 
sanity of  what  I  call  perhaps  the  most 
heinous  weapon  ever  devised  by  man, 
the  MIRV  system. 

Next  let  us  admit,  gentlemen  we  have 
to  either  create  or  strengthen  a  mecha- 
nism in  the  world  that  allows  us  to  solve 
international  disputes  short  of  the  ab- 
surdity and  insanity  of  war.  War  by  its 
very  nature  is  a  psychotic  state.  Where 
else  can  you  send  young  people  to  kill 
or  to  be  killed  in  a  cause  they  do  not 
even  understand? 

We  can  take  9-year-old  children  on 
the  elementary  school  playgroimds  and 
tell  them  to  stop  fighting,  and  then  10 
years  later  give  them  an  M-16  and  tell 
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them  to  go  kill.  That  is  the  height  of  hy- 
pocrisy, folly,  and  contradiction. 

Maybe  if  we  can  tell  the  young  people 
in  this  coimtry  today  to  stop  \iolence 
and  stop  fighting,  we  ought  to  call  upon 
the  young  people  of  this  country  today 
to  tell  us  old  folks  to  stop  the  insanity 
of  killing  and  tlie  absurdity  of  war.  Be- 
cause war,  reduced  to  its  fundamentals, 
is  pain,  stench,  sorrow,  suffering,  and 
death — nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

Let  us  assume  our  responsibilities  as 
Representatives  of  the  people  in  this 
branch  of  Government  to  respond  to  the 
will  of  the  people  who  are  saying,  "End 
our  involvement  in  Indochina."  Let  us 
end  our  adventurism,  our  involvement  in 
a  covert  attempt  to  replace  the  French  in 
Indochina.  Let  us  prepare  tliis  Nation  to 
receive  peace  witliout  a  heavj-  reliance 
in  our  economic  system  on  militarism 
and  destruction,  and  let  us  start  dealing 
with  the  quality  of  life  of  human  beings 
in  this  country. 

Let  us  get  on  with  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  racism  and  poverty  and  hun- 
ger and  inadequate  education,  the  prob- 
lems of  sex  discrimination,  the  problems 
of  destroying  our  environment,  and  all 
tlie  other  crippling  problems  which  con- 
front us  as  human  beings. 

And  let  us  stop  the  emptiness,  gentle- 
men, of  merely  giving  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  and  come  together  as 
people  to  deal  with  the  human  questions 
in  this  country. 

I  realize  that  this  colloquy  was  made 
vei7  late,  but  it  is  rather  tragic  we  have 
to  talk  about  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems in  this  world  with  a  handful  of 
Congressmen  on  the  floor  and  maybe  a 
few  more  people  in  the  gallery,  when 
humsm  life  hangs  in  the  balance  and 
desperately  needed  programs  go  im- 
funded  in  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  destiny  is  in  our  iiands. 
Let  us  seize  the  time  and  use  the  power 
to  end  our  involvement  in  Indochina  and 
to  end  the  military  mentality  of  this 
country  and  get  on  with  achieving  the 
quality  of  life*  for  blacks,  browns,  reds, 
yellows,  and  whites  in  this  country. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Congressman 
Drinan. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Congresswoman  from  New  York  for  her 
leadership  in  this  matter  and  to  note 
that  there  are  troublesome  days  ahead 
as  we  seek  to  evaluate  the  precipitate 
withdrawal  from  Laos.  It  has  certainly 
been  a  depressing  and  distressing  thing 
to  be  a  freshman  Congressman  and  to 
have  during  the  first  8  weeks  of  your 
tenure  the  President  of  the  United  States 
invade  another  neutral  nation  without 
any  authorization  or  justification  from 
this  Congress. 

There  is  no  way  to  evaluate  the  claims 
of  the  administration  that  Laos  has  been 
useful.  All  I  know  is  that  a  new  credibil- 
ity gap  has  arisen  because,  contrary  to 
predictions  and  expectations,  the  United 
States  has  now  withdrawn  from  Laos 
prior  to  the  rains  and  the  monsoons. 


Independently,  however,  of  what  you 
may  evaluate  or  however  you  may  judge 
what  we  are  told  or  what  we  are  not 
told,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
invasion  was  done  in  total  violation  of 
at  least  two  of  tlie  rules  of  war — those 
rules  which  incorporate  the  basic  com- 
mitment that  all  of  himianity  has  to  the 
civilized  waging  of  warfare. 

I  commend  to  all  an  article  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  magazine  for  April  1971 
entitled  "Laos:  The  Anatomy  of  the 
American  Involvement"  by  Roland  A. 
Paul,  who  is  coimsel  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

This  tragic  land  has  now  been  further 
decimated  by  activity  which  is  justified 
by  the  Department  of  State.  It  is  indeed 
once  again  discouraging  to  be  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  and  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  very  height  of  the 
Laotian  invasion  testify  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
March  5,  1971,  saying  that  this  adminis- 
tration will  not  ratify  the  1925  Geneva 
protocol  harming  all  biological  and  chem- 
ical warfare.  This  administration  will 
accept  that  protocol  only  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  United  States  can 
continue  and  will  feel  free  to  use  tear 
gas  and  chemical  herbicides.  Both  of 
these,  I  assume,  have  been  used  in  Laos. 

We  can  assume  that,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  war  of  all  civilized  humanity,  we 
continue  to  indulge  in  crop  destruction 
and  defoliation.  Secretary  Rogers  admit- 
ted what  is  known  by  all,  namely,  that 
this  protocol  has  long  been  accepted  by 
every  major  nation  on  earth.  Secretary 
Rogers'  testimony  was  followed  up  and 
confirmed  by  State  Department  oflScials 
who  have  not  yielded  and  will  not  yield 
from  the  position  of  this  administration. 

It  is  more  than  a  little  disturbing  to 
note  that  in  1969  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  an  80  to  3  vote 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  the  use 
of  all  chemicals,  including  tear  gas  and 
herbicides,  would  be  in  fact  contrary  to 
the  1925  Geneva  protocol.  The  United 
States  was  one  of  the  three  nations  out 
of  83  nations  voting  that  dissented  from 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  all  of  hiunan- 
ity  that  all  chemical  and  all  biological 
warfare,  including  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cides, should  be  banned  by  civilized  na- 
tions. The  only  motivation  for  the  United 
States  so  to  act  in  1969  was,  of  course, 
the  continued  use  by  the  United  States 
of  tear  gas  and  herbicides  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  can  assume  that  that  illegal 
conduct  has  been  continued  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Laos.  The  continued  use  of  tear 
gas  chemicals  is  justified  by  tliis  admin- 
istration in  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"the  employment  of  this  type  of  weapon 
is  more  humane  than  napalm."  It  is,  how- 
ever, difQcult  to  justify  the  use  of  any 
form  of  tear  gas,  any  form  of  herbicides, 
or  napalm  in  view  of  the  Geneva  proto- 
col's prohibition  against  the  use  of  "as- 
phyxiating, poisonous,  or  other  gases  and 
analogous  liquids,  materials,  or  devices." 

In  view  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  lan- 
guage of  the  Geneva  protocol  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists  criticized  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's interpretation  of  the  Ge- 
neva protocol   as  "highly  questionable 


legally,    absurd    pohtically.    repugnant 
morally,  and  foDlish  strategically." 

I  would  like  to  state  as  vigorously  and 
forcefully  as  I  can  that  I  feel  that  the 
continued  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  accept  the  1925  Geneva  protocol  be- 
cause of  its  insistence  in  using  these 
chemicals  in  the  Vietnam  war  is,  in  my 
judgment  and  in  the  words  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  "repug- 
nant morally." 

The  position  of  the  administration  con- 
stitutes a  clear  admission  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  the  use  of  certain 
forms  of  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare which  have  been  outlawed  by  every 
major  nation  except  America  and  con- 
demned overwhelmingly  by  the  United 
Nations. 

I  would  therefore  ask  that  the  Nixon 
administration  alter  its  position  on  these 
weapons  of  war  and  proclaim  to  tills  Na- 
tion and  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  henceforth  comply  with  the 
minimum  standards  for  civilized  human- 
ity set  forth  in  the  1925  Geneva  protocol. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dow). 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend all  of  the  speakers  this  afternoon 
on  this  special  order  about  the  war  on 
Southeast  Asia  and  especially  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  New  York, 
because  they  are  not  accepting  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  wind- 
ing down  and  that  it  is  just  a  routine  af- 
fair now  and  one  to  be  ignored.  We  can- 
not go  on  to  any  other  project  until  this 
problem  in  Southeast  Asia  is  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1,  I  sent  my 
constitutents  a  letter;  in  that  letter  I 
said: 

The  recent  foray  that  we  have  engineered 
of  sending  Saigon  soldiers  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  In  Laos  Is  building  up  to  a  crisis 
that  may  soon  be  a  major  turning  point. 

The  imwisdom  of  sending  a  small  con- 
tingent of  16,000  Saigon  troops  into  the 
position  most  vital  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese, is  another  example  of  the  mis- 
takes that  our  civil  and  military  leaders 
have  been  making  regularly  for  years. 
Anyone  can  see  that  if  our  marines  could 
not  hold  the  base  at  Khesanh,  it  is  reck- 
less to  send  a  small  number  of  Saigon 
troops  into  an  enemy  nest  miles  beyond 
Khesanh. 

My  letter  stated : 

All  of  this  promises  to  be  a  setbctclt  to  the 
Laos  expedition  and  the  United  States  back- 
up efforts.  It  may  shortly  present  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Nation  with  the  hard  de- 
cision whether  to  expand  the  war  even  fur- 
ther or  to  accept  the  setback.  I  predict  much 
trouble  In  this  situation  shortly. 

And,  so,  following  up  on  those  words 
of  3  weeks  ago,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
critics  of  this  sorry  expedition,  wliich 
has  exacerbated  the  war  and  pretty  well 
discredited  the  program  of  vietnamiza- 
tion,  now  face  a  serioius  dilemma.  If  we 
criticize  the  operation,  then  the  pride  of 
our  military  and  civil  leaders  is  publicly 
challenged  and  they  could  be  moved  to 
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escalate  the  war.  There  are  dangerous 
signs  that  they  might  do  this,  and  surh 
a  sign  is  the  recent  bombing  of  Nort'i 
Vietnam -on  a  heavy  scale.  If,  ca  Vil 
other  hand,  we  do  not  criticize  the  incu.  - 
slon  into  Laos,  then  we  acquiFs.e  in  whai 
is  obivously  another  ILnk  in  the  loiig 
chain  of  unwisdom  that  lias  drawn  ou' 
ship  of  state  into  dangerous  waters. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  the  dilemma'.'- 
horns  we  shou'd  seize,  I  do  kno'v  that 
the  last  incursion  was  a  cross  mistake 
I  mourn  the  courageous  helicopter  pilctj 
who  were  the  victims. 

How  long  must  this  cruel  routine  con- 
tinue? How  long  must  American  blood 
be  spilled  on  ground  that  is  alien  to  us. 
and  will  al-^-ays  be  alien?  How  long  must 
our  countrj'  stand  this  extravagance 
while  our  poor  suffer  from  high  prices, 
our  families  from  high  taxes,  and  our 
elderly  from  downright  poverty? 

Mi-s.  ABZUG.  Thank  you,  Congress- 
man Dow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  object  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MONTHLY  BRIEFINGS  ON  ECO- 
NOMIC INDICATORS  CANCELED 
BY    LABOR    DEPARTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked 
and  appalled  to  learn  of  the  cancellation 
of  the  regular  monthly  briefings  of  the 
Labor  Department  on  economic  indi- 
cators. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  regtilarly  provided  us  with 
valuable  tools  for  assessing  the  state  of 
our  economy.  Reported  immediately  in 
the  press,  on  radio,  and  television,  and 
knowing  what  past  figiires  indicated,  we 
could  at  a  glance  tell  whether  we  were 
progressing,  standing  still,  or  regressing. 

This  impartial  assessment  is  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  correct 
those  imbalances  which  develop  in  every 
society  as  It  evolves.  These  impartial  as- 
sessments enable  us  to  correct  conditions 
before  they  become  crises. 

I  deeply  regret,  although  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  intention  of  the  administra- 
tion in  canceling  the  interpretation 
briefings,  that  media  attention  will  now 
be  diverted  to  ofiBcial  White  House  ex- 
planations of  the  statistics.  I  fear  color- 
ful interpretations  of  the  sometimes  stark 
forms  of  reality  will  be  the  rule  and  un- 
pleasant facts  win  be  hidden  behind  a 
smokescreen  of  wishful  thinking,  or  be- 
come so  exaggerated  as  to  be  unbeliev- 
able. Danger  lies  in  both  extremes  for 
our  democratic  processes.  Either  erodes 
public  confidence. 

The  self-serving  statements  of  officials 
who  want  to  sugarcaat  the  bitter  pills 
of  unemployment  and  economic  repres- 


sion will  not  30  down  well  in  the  long 
rim.  This  is  fantasy  which  leads  to  self- 
defeat.  In  the  process,  however,  the  lo.<:.~ 
of  public  respect  for  public  ofBcials  is 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate 

Vv'e  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper  these 
days,  listen  to  a  news  broadcast  without 
being  aware  of  the  tremendous  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  fulfillment.  The 
mu2zling  of  officials  who  can  impartially 
interpret  economic  indicators,  in  my 
mind,  can  only  help  widen  the  gap 

For  20  years  now — during  Repulalican 
and  Democratic  administration — we 
have  had  impartial  biterpretations  of 
statistics.  This  action  can  only  demon- 
strate that  the  administration  does  not 
have  faith  in  its  own  predictions  of  the 
economy. 

There  is  also  the  problem  created  for 
the  administration  itself  in  following 
this  course.  If  spokesmen  believe  that 
what  they  say  about  a  problem  is  more 
important  than  what  they  do  about  It, 
we  are  in  for  real  trouble.  I  am  afraid 
it  suggests  that  we  are  in  for  a  dramatic 
script  written  in  Hollywood  east,  but 
which  can  hardly  be  likened  to  a  blue- 
print for  betterment. 

Congress  has  pointed  the  direction  to 
go.  What  we  need  is  an  incomes  policy 
now,  jobs  now.  Why  should  we  wait  until 
the  election  year  of  1972?  Voters  eat  in 
other  than  general  election  years. 

We  have  proposed  public  works  pro- 
grams, legislation  which  will  put  people 
back  on  the  payrolls  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  step  by  the  ad- 
ministration can  only  serve  to  obscure 
the  real  state  of  the  Nation.  Therefore, 
I  have  written  to  our  colleague,  Mr. 
HoLirasLD,  the  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  requesting 
a  full  and  ctwnplete  investigation  of  the 
President's  action.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  Join  me. 


AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  CHESA- 
PEAKE AND  DELAWARE  CANAL  AT 
ST.  GEORGES.  DEL. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  duPont)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ditPONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today,  a  bill  to  authorize  construction  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Eiigineers  of  a  new, 
six-lane  bridge  across  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  at  St.  Georges,  Del. 
This  bill,  Mr.  SpetUter,  is  a  companion 
bill  to  the  one  Introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Delaware  in  the 
other  body  late  last  week.  This  particu- 
lar crossing  at  St.  Georges,  Del.  is  the 
vlted  link  between  upstate  and  downstate 
Delaware.  U.S.  Route  13  is  the  only  ma- 
jor artery  which  runs  north  and  south 
through  our  State.  Already,  the  bridge 
is  overcrowded  every  day  of  the  year. 
During  the  summer,  the  bridge  carries 
as  many  as  30,000  cars  per  day.  Many, 
many  residents  of  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  other 
States,  use  this  bridge  as  the  vital  link 
to  the  Delaware  shore  area.  Also,  this 
bridge  is  the  vital  link  between  Wilming- 
ton, the  largest  city  in  our  State  and 
Dover,  the  State  capital. 

The  bridge  is  under  the  control  of  the 


Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  result  of 
the  purchase  of  the  canal  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1919.  By  this  purchase, 
the  United  States  also  agreed  "to  keep 
Kood  and  sufficient  bridges  acrcss  tiie 
said  canal,  so  as  to  prevent  any  inron- 
venience."  The  original  bridge  built  was 
replaced  on  January  1,  1942,  by  the  pres- 
ent structure.  Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
bridge  built  on  Delaware's  most  vital  ar- 
tery in  1942  is  simply  not  sufQcient  to 
meet  the  traffic  demands  of  today  and 
of  the  future.  The  Delaware  resort  areas 
such  as  Rehoboth  Beach  and  Lewes  have 
boomed  in  the  1960's.  Access  roads  both 
north  and  south  of  the  bridge  have  been 
improved  and  the  residents  of  many 
States  are  traveling  via  the  bridge  to  the 
Delaware  shore. 

This  bill  has  been  precipitated  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers that  it  plans  to  close  the  bridge 
for  a  period  of  9  months  for  repairs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  more  than  a  major  crisis 
for  the  people  of  the  State  of  Delaware; 
It  is  a  disaster.  I  have  met  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  department  of  highways 
and  transportation,  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  order  to  see  if  the  pres- 
ent repairs  cannot  be  done  so  as  to  keep 
the  traffic  moving  across  the  bridge.  At 
this  state,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
says  it  has  no  alternative,  but  to  close 
the  bridge  for  the  entire  9  months.  This 
will  result  in  hardships  for  the  State  of 
Delaware  totally  beyond  comprehension. 
Up  to  30,000  cars  a  day  will  have  to  be 
rerouted  on  two-lane,  back  roads  net  de- 
signed to  carry  interstate  traffic  in  such 
volume.  Any  detour  will  be  a  substantial 
safety  hazard  for  those  who  use  it.  as 
well  as  for  the  residents  who  live  along 
the  intended  detour  roads.  I  reminded 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  they  closed  the  bridge  in 
1964  to  make  repairs  which  would  last 
"at  least  12  years."  Now,  7  years  later,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  tells  us  that  the 
resurfacing  done  in  1964  was  a  failure 
and  we  need  an  entirely  new  roadbed. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  tells  us  that  the 
bridge  cannot  be  martially  closed,  but 
rather  must  be  fully  closed  for  the  entire 
9  months.  I  certainly  am  not  qualified  to 
judge  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  re- 
surface the  bridge  without  closing  it  en- 
tirely. I  have,  therefore,  asked  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  spe- 
cifically his  secretary  of  highways  and 
transportation  to  provide  for  me  their 
best  information  as  to  possible  alterna- 
tives to  a  complete  closing.  A  closing  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  special  hardship  for  the 
many  persons  who  live  in  the  area  and 
use  it  daily  to  get  to  their  jobs,  their 
schools,  or  their  post  office.  And  even 
after  the  bridge  is  resurfaced,  the  citi- 
zens of  Delaware  as  well  as  the  intcrst3te 
users  of  the  bridge  will,  at  best  have  an 
inadequate,  unsafe,  outdated,  structure. 

The  Delaware  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Transportation  is  presently 
doing  a  complete  analysis  of  traffic  pat- 
terns and  flows  north  and  south  through- 
out Delaware,  and  especially  along  U.S. 
Route  113.  There  appears  to  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  these  traffic  projections 
will  show  the  need  for  a  new  six-lane 
bridge  in  the  very  near  future.  Delaware 
is  already  planning  so  it  can  provide 
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access  roads  to  the  bridge.  This  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  designed  to  surt  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  plarming  so  it  can 
work  with  the  State  of  Delaware  in  ful- 
filiing  its  responsibility  to  the  citizens 
of  Delaware  and  surrounding  States,  who 
have  come  to  realize  that  this  crossing 
Is  truly  a  vital  link  through  our  State. 

By  introducing  this  bill  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  that  we  can 
pave  the  way  for  cooperation  in  the  future 
so  that  both  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  work  together  on  tliis  proj- 
ect. It  has  been  sugg^i^ted  that  if  we  could 
get  a  new  bridge  across  the  canal  at  St. 
Georges  in  the  next  few  years,  maybe  Uie 
present  bridge  could  be  patched  tem- 
porarily until  a  new  one  could  be  built, 
and  only  then  close  the  present  struc- 
ture for  resurfacing.  All  of  the  experts  to 
whom  I  ha\e  spoken  have  suggested  this 
is  not  feasible  since  a  new  bridge  is  at 
least  10  years  away  even  if  Congress  acted 
today.  I  would  certainly  hope  this  is  not 
the  case.  But  Congress,  by  authorizing 
the  construction  of  this  bridge  during 
this  session,  can  set  the  ball  rolling  and 
take  a  much  needed  first  step  in  Uving 
up  to  its  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  not  win 
the  fight  to  keep  the  bridge  from  closing 
for  9  months,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  by 
sound,  farsighted  planning,  we  can  help 
to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  situation  in 
the  future. 


MARYLAND  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES 
REJECTS  ABORTION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  elating  news  regarding  a  legis- 
lative matter  which  has  been  of  vital 
concern  to  me  and  to  many  other  Mary- 
landers.  Although  this  involved  legisla- 
tion pending  before  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates  rather  thsin  this  body,  it 
concerned  a  matter  which  has  nation- 
wide implications  and  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  all  Members. 

The  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  has 
today  voted  77  to  59  to  defeat  the  lib- 
eralized Maryland  abortion  bill,  H.B. 
100,  which  would  have  authorized  abor- 
tion on  demand.  This  rejection  follows 
the  Maryland  Legislature's  vote  of  last 
year  to  approve  an  abortion  measure 
which  was  the  most  liberal  in  the  Na- 
tion. You  will  recall  that  Gov.  Marvin 
Mandel  vetoed  this  measure  last  year. 

Because  of  the  .seemingly  great  sup- 
port for  liberalizing  the  Maryland  abor- 
tion law,  I  did  not  have  great  hope  that 
this  effort  could  be  defeated.  Neverthe- 
less, because  of  my  strong  conviction 
that  abortion  is  akin  to  murder,  I  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  and  further  informed 
all  Maryland  legislators  of  my  deep  con- 
cern and  opposition  to  abortion. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  personal  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  own 
brother.  Dr.  William  Hogan.  an  ob- 
stetrician-gynecologist of  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit  for  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 
He  testified  before  the  committee  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  and  showed  color 


slides  of  the  fetus  at  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment which  graphically  illustrated 
that  the  developing  infant  was  a  hiunan 
being  whose  life  should  not  be  snuffed 
out  capriciously  for  the  convenience  of 
the  mother.  My  brother  worked  very 
iiard  in  convincing  members  of  the  liouse 
of  delegates  that  tliLs  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. He  also  spoke  before  numerous 
organizatioriS  educating  the  public  about 
the  plainly  evident  humanity  of  the  un- 
born child.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  for- 
give my  personal  allusions  to  my  brother, 
but  I  am  bursting  with  pride  over  the 
magnificent  victory  wiiich  lie  and  his  al- 
lies have  won.  I  am  grateful  that  there 
are  compassionate  human  beings  such 
as  my  brother  who  will  make  such  great 
personal  sacrifices  as  he  has  done,  to 
fight  an  issue  such  as  this.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  he  is  my  brother. 

He  believes  strongly,  as  I  do,  that  it 
cannot  be  right,  nor  should  it  be  legal,  to 
end  one  human  life  for  the  personal  con- 
venience of  another  human  being.  And 
we  are  talking  about  a  human  life,  inas- 
much as  an  unborn  infant  feels,  turns, 
kicks,  somersaults,  swallows,  swims. 
makes  a  fist  and  may  even  suck  his 
thumb  long  before  the  mother  is  aware 
of  life  within  her. 

I  could  reiterate  all  the  arguments 
against  this  legislation,  however,  I  will 
just  recommend  instead  that  you  review 
my  testimony  which  appeared  on  page 
E293  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  29  and  Dr.  Hogan's  testimony 
which  appeared  on  page  2647  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  11, 
1971,  if  you  desire  additional  informa- 
tion. 

It  is  my  intention  to  now  redirect  my 
concerns  in  this  matter  to  the  actions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  which  al- 
lows abortions  for  members  and  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  military 
service.  I  urge  all  Members  to  examine 
the  Department's  endeavors  in  this  di- 
rection closely,  as  well  as  the  authority 
under  which  they  are  performing  abor- 
tions. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  Be- 
cause of  our  advances  in  medical  tech- 
nology, the  United  States  has  one  of  the 
lowest  infant  mortality  rates  in  the 
world.  In  1969,  the  United  States  recorded 
20.8  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age 
per  1,000  live  births.  This  compares  to 
a  rate  of  65.7  for  Mexico,  61.9  for  Peru, 
and  26.4  for  the  Soviet  Union. 


ANOTHER    TEXTILE    FIRM    CLOSES 
DUE  TO   FOREIGN   IMPORTS 

Th°  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  call  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues' attention  to  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  the  tragedy  that  has  befallen 
the  American  textile  industry  as  a  result 
of  the  uncontrolled  influx  of  foreign  tex- 
tile imports  to  this  country. 

In  the  February  22,  1971,  edition  of  the 
Southern  Textile  News,  there  appears  a 
story  telling  of  further  evidence  that 
foreign  imports  are  forcing  domestic 
textile  mills  to  shut  down  completely  in 
many  instances  such  as  this  one. 

The  case  in  point  here  is  the  Maxon 
Shirt  Co.  in  Greenville,  S.C,  where 
500  workers  will  be  turned  out  in  the 
streets  before  the  first  of  June,  with 
the  closing  of  the  business. 

The  article  is  self-explanatory.  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  while  reading  this  article 
carefully,  to  consider  their  i>ositions  on 
the  textile  import  issue.  I  believe  they 
will  find  that,  in  light  of  events  in  re- 
cent days,  the  only  recourse  left  open 
to  us  if  we  are  to  save  our  domestic 
textile  industry  is  to  support  my  legis- 
lation calling  for  a  system  of  quotas  on 
textile  imports  in  this  country. 

I  ask  permission  at  this  time  to  have 
the  article  reprinted  in  the  Record  of 
today. 

Maxon-Shirt  To  Be  Closed 

Greenville,  S.C. — Maxon-Shlrt  Go.  will 
cease  operations  here  by  the  end  of  May,  It 
■was  announced  by  Oxford  Industries,  Inc., 
which  ha«  owned  the  Greenville  firm  since 
1962.  About  600  employees  will  be  affected. 

John  Owens,  executive  vice  preeldent  of 
Atlanta  based  Oxford,  blamed  mounting 
losses  In  recent  years  due  to  foreign  Impyort 
competition  as  the  reason  for  the  shutdown. 

He  said  relief  hoped  for  from  Congress 
to  stem  the  tide  of  Imports  through  legisla- 
tive quotas  which  failed  to  materialize  forced 
Maxon  to  "abandon"  Its  business. 

Max  M.  Miller  of  QreenvUle,  who  founded 
the  company  in  1948,  said  the  closing  "should 
point  out  to  Washington  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  do  something  about  the  textile 
situation," 

He  said  that  when  he  left  Maxon  three 
years  ago  he  "didn't  foresee  this  would 
happen." 

Owens  said  that  production  operatione  of 
the  plant  on  North  Pleaaantburg  Drive,  which 
manufactures  children's  wear,  wUl  cease  by 
the  end  of  April.  The  warehouse  and  mer- 
chandising offices  will  remain  open  through 
May  to  provide  customer  services,  he  said. 
The  company  has  a  distribution  center  on 
Woodruff  Road. 

An  employment  service  center  will  be  es- 
tablished to  assist  the  employees  In  obtaining 
Jobs  with  other  oompanles  in  the  area. 

Charles  A.  Gibson,  president  of  the  Greater 
Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said,  "I 
don't  think  they  (employes)  will  have  a 
world  of  trouble"  finding  other  similar  work. 

"I  Imagine  they  will  be  placed  all  right 
although  they  cannot  be  absorbed  overnight. 
The  chamber  will  worlc  with  the  owners  to  get 
employes  properly  placed." 

Commenting  on  the  closing,  Owens  &.aid, 
"The  massive  influx  of  foreign  made  boys' 
wear  manufactured  in  oountrlee  with  wages 
far  below  those  of  the  United  States  has  gen- 
erated price  pressures  that  we  cannot  meet. 

"In  spite  of  mounting  losses  during  the 
past  few  years,  we  held  the  line,  hoping  that 
Congress  would  enact  Import  quota  legisla- 
tion allowing  an  orderly  sharing  of  our  mar- 
ket with  our  foreign  competition. 

"As  you  know,  we  did  not  get  this  legisla- 
tion. Our  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  we 
must  abandon  our  Maxon  Shirt  Co. — Car- 
negie Boys'  Wear  business." 
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DISORDERED  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  administration  has  given  reg- 
ular, rosy  forecasts  about  the  condition 
of  the  economy  for  the  next  18  months. 

The  administration's  Budget  and  Eco- 
nomic reports  predict  a  gross  national 
pi-oduct  of  $1,065  billion  for  1971,  a  rise 
of  9  percent  in  a  single  year.  Democrats 
have  consistently  maintained  that  this 
is  an  unrealistic  projection,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  any  affirmative  steps  to 
stimulate  the  economy. 

If  the  economy  rails  short  of  these 
estimates,  the  fiscal  deficit  In  1972  will 
rise  by  $6  billion  to  about  $19  billion. 

Even  worse,  the  administration's  goal 
still  falls  short  of  the  legislated  aims  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  For  the 
administration's  projection  is  premised 
on  a  rate  of  inflation  of  at  least  4 '  2  per- 
cent and  a  level  of  unemployment  of  5 
percent.  In  other  words,  even  if  we  reach 
the  goal  of  a  GNP  of  SI, 065 — which 
many  consider  improbable — we  will  be 
further  from  our  aims  of  full  employ- 
ment and  price  stability  than  we  were 
2  years  ago  when  this  administration 
took  ofBce. 

This  was  the  topic  of  an  editorial  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times.  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  and  callmg  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
DisoRDEHEO  EcoNomc  Policy 

The  decline  In  Industrial  production  last 
month  and  the  slowdown  of  gains  In  Income 
and  construction  make  It  Increasingly  Im- 
probable that  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
see  its  forecast  of  a  •1,065-bUllon  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  realized  this  year. 

It  Is  still  unclear  what  the  Administration 
was  up  to  In  producing  a  forecast  regarded 
as  so  badly  out  of  line  by  virtually  the  entire 
economics  fraternity.  Was  it  anticipating  a 
magic  resurgence  of  consumer  and  business 
spending?  Or  was  it  handing  an  assignment 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment more  quickly  through  monetary  de- 
vices? 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  latter  expla- 
nation. Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the'Ped  is  going  to  feed  money  to  the  system 
significantly  faster  than  the  5  to  8  per  cent 
rate  of  the  past  twelve  months.  The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  strongly  suggests  that 
this  is  not  stimulative  enough,  although  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  seems  to 
think  that  a  6  per  cent  rate  of  growth  In 
the  money  supply  Is  Just  about  right. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  Reserve  Cfhairman 
Bums  continues  to  lecture  the  Administra- 
tion about  the  need  for  a  stronger  incomes 
policy.  TTie  C.E.A.,  in  the  person  of  Herbert 
Stcln.  says,  "Without  any  grand  announce- 
ment, we  have  now  taken  on  a  large  number 
of  the  Ingredients  of  what  is  loosely  called 
Incomes  policy."  But  many  states  defy  or 
Ignore  the  President's  call  for  suspension  of 
their  support  of  construction  Industry  wages. 

E\'ldently.  the  plotiire  of  economic  policy- 
making within  the  Administration  is  one  of 
disarray.  The  Administration  uses  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  as  a  whipping  boy,  while  doing 
little  itself  to  realize  the  $1.065-blUlor  target 
cum-forecast  that  it  insists  is  essential  to  a 
reasonably  prompt  return  to  full  employ- 
ment Although  the  unemployment  rate  has 
come  down  a  bit  In  the  past  two  months,  a 
decline  in  the  labor  force  Is  the  main  reason. 
Long-term  Joblessness  has  continued  to  rise. 

With  more  stimulus  clearly  needed.  Con- 


gress has  done  the  Administration — and  the 
economy — a  good  turn  by  raising  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  10  per  cent,  retroactive  to  the 
start  of  this  year,  while  postponing  until 
next  year  the  increase  In  the  amount  of  in- 
come subject  to  pajToll  tax.  But  additional 
fiscal  stimulus  is  still  required  if  the  Admin- 
istration Is  to  come  closer  to  its  goals.  Ex- 
penditures should  be  Increased  for  social  pro- 
grams, especlEilly  those  that  would  help  cre- 
ate Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

While  moving  to  a  more  stimulative  fiscal 
policy,  the  Administration  alw  needs  an  in- 
comes policy  to  tamp  down  inflation.  A  w.ige- 
prlce  board  administering  an  over-all  advis- 
ory program  designed  to  gain  widespread 
business,  labor  and  public  acceptance  of  non- 
Inflationary  behavior  would  help  repair  a 
critical  lack  in  policy. 

A  firmer  Incomes  approach,  coupled  with 
flexible  fiscal  and  monetary  r>cllcle8,  will  be 
essential  to  deal  with  what  the  Administra- 
tion earlier  called  "the  re-entry  problem" — 
the  problem  that  the  economy  will  meet 
when  it  moves  closer  to  full  employment 
with  Increased  danger  of  a  heating  up  of  in- 
flation. The  difficult  maneuvers  necessary  to 
get  the  economy  b.w;k  to  price  stability  and 
full  employment  can  scarcely  be  carried  out 
without  stronger  Presidentiaj  leadership  and 
t>etter  integrated  policy. 


A  GUARANTEED  ADEQUATE  INCOME 
FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel^  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  as.sure  a 
guaranteed  adequate  income  for  every 
American. 

I  am  recommending  that  the  present 
welfare  system  be  replaced  by  a  guar- 
anteed adequate  income  system  and  that 
any  welfare  reform  which  fails  to  estab- 
lish a  time  table  for  reaching  income 
adequacy  be  opposed.  A  guaranteed  ade- 
quate income  system  must  assure  a  mini- 
mum of  $6,500  a  year  for  a  family  of  four 
from  this  new  plan,  wages  or  both. 

I  am  proposing  a  $6,500  minimum  for 
the  following  reasons : 

A.  The  minimum  a  family  of  four 
needs  is  $6,500  to  live  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency.  This 
figure  is  based  on  studies  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  that  show 
what  a  family  of  four  actually  spends  to 
get  by  at  a  low  standard  of  living. 

B.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  lesser 
amounts  including  the  so-called  poverty 
level  are  totally  adequate  as  a  measure 
of  what  people  need  to  live. 

C.  Jobs  available  to  people  without 
high  school  and  extensive  technical  ed- 
ucation do  not  provide  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  meet  people's  needs,  and  this 
income  must  be  supplemented. 

D.  This  country  has  the  resources 
available  to  provide  this  minimum  level 
of  health  and  decency  to  all  Americans. 
A  guaranteed  adequate  income  would 
initially  cost  only  five  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  By  putting  sub- 
stantial amounts  in  the  hands  of  poor 
people  the  country  would  assure  itself 
of  considerable  economic  growth  because 
poor  people  will  pour  their  income  right 
back  Into  the  economy. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  reports  that  the 
American   public   believes   the  smallest 


amount  a  family  of  fom-  needs  to  make 
ends  meet  is  $126  a  week.  Earnings  of 
$126  a  week  is  $6,5524  a  year. 

The  bill  represents  the  structure  and 
procedures  recommended  by  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization.  This  group, 
with  800  affiliates  in  50  States,  is  an  or- 
ganization of  welfare  receipients  and 
other  poor  people.  The  group  speaks  for 
those  who  know  first  hand  the  de- 
ficiencies and  frustrations  of  the  present 
.systems.  The  time  has  come  for  America 
to  solve  the  welfare  crisis  and  that  time 
Is  now. 


FEDERAL    SUPPORT    FOR    THE 
FEDERAL    PRIVACY    ACT 

«Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of 
sponsors  of  H.R.  854.  a  bill  which  would 
protect  the  right  of  privacy  for  our  citi- 
zens, has  now  reached  74.  Editorials  are 
appearing  across  the  country  in  support 
of  my  bill  pointing  out  the  need  for  it. 

H.R.  854  would  act  as  a  check,  to  a 
large  degree  self-executing,  on  Govern- 
ment recordkeeping.  Under  this  bill, 
each  agency  maintaining  records  con- 
cerning any  individual  would  have  to. 
first,  notify  the  individual  that  such  a 
record  exists;  second,  notify  the  individ- 
ual of  all  transfers  of  such  information; 
third,  disclose  information  from  such 
records  only  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
dividual or  when  legally  required; 
fourth,  maintain  a  record  of  all  persons 
inspecting  such  records;  fifth,  permit  the 
individual  to  inspect  his  records,  make 
copies  of  them,  and  supplement  them. 

The  bill  provides  exceptions  in  cases 
of  national  security  and  investigation 
for  purposes  of  criminal  prosecutions,  as 
well  as  safeguards  for  informants.  Initi- 
ally it  would  cause  some  inconvenience 
to  Government  officials,  but  the  benefits 
of  creating  a  system  of  protection  are 
eminently  worth  this  cost. 

I  am  appending  two  editorials  for  the 
consideration  of  our  colleagues; 
WCBS-TV  Editorul 

Subject:  THESE  ARE  YOUR  LIVES. 
Spokesman:  Sherrye  Henry. 
Broadcast:  March  10,  1971,  6:55  P.M. 

Do  you  remember  the  good  old  days  when 
"This  Is  Your  Life"  referred  only  to  a  televi- 
sion show — and  when  cool  secret  agents 
spied  only  on  the  enemy? 

Well,  that's  all  changing  now.  The  man 
behind  the  dark  glasses,  pretending  to  read 
his  newspaper,  perhaps  is  watching  you.  And 
'This  is  Your  Life"  can  now  refer  to  flies  in 
the  Defense  Department  on  some  25  million 
people  In  the  country.  25  million  people!  Our 
total  population  is  about  200  million.  About 
60  million  are  under  14 — and  hopefully  the 
Army  is  not  yet  after  the  children.  That 
means  that  one  out  of  every  six  adults  has 
been  checked  on  and  computerized. 

And  those  are  Just  the  files  In  the  Defense 
Department.  If  you  are  not  recorded  there, 
don't  feel  left  out.  You  may  appear  In  the 
files  of  the  FBI,  the  CIA,  the  Passport  Office, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  HEW. 
or,  perhaps,  all  of  the  above. 

And  if  you  don't  make  it  on  a  national 
level,  there  Is  always  the  chance  that  you 
are  important  enough  at  home  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  files  of  New  York  City's  Bureau 
of  Special  Services,  a  division  of  the  Police 
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Department,  which  has  carded  about  a  mil- 
liou  local  residents  and  organizations. 

With  so  many  citizens  at  home  to  check 
on,  when  do  we  get  around  to  spying  on  our 
enemies?  Well,  though  the  situation  is  out- 
rageous, it  is  really  Is  no  laughing  matter. 
This  country  was  founded  on  constitutional 
guarantees  of  free  speech  and  privacy,  with- 
out fear  of  government  retaliation,  and  those 
guarantees  are  now  in  serious  danger  if 
present  surveillance  practices  are  not  con- 
trolled. 

Congressman  Edward  Koch.  Democrat  of 
Manhattan,  has  Introduced  legislation  to  act 
as  a  check  on  government  record  keeping 
and  to  protect  an  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy. His  bin  win  require  any  government 
agency  keeping  records  to  notify  Individuals 
when  such  a  record  exists — and  permit  the 
individual  to  Inspect  his  own  records  If  he 
chooses.  The  Koch  bill  makes  exceptions  for 
cases  Involving  national  security  and  investi- 
gations for  prosecution. 

Since  the  Defense  Department  Is  currently 
adding  some  two  and  a  half  million  people  a 
years  to  Its  files,  Congress  needs  to  pass  the 
legislation  quickly.  Otherwise  everyone  In 
the  country  will  show  up  In  one  government 
file  or  another.  If  that  happens  our  secret 
agents  may  have  to  go  back  to  spying  on 
our  enemies. 


(Prom  the   St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 
Mar.  17.  1971] 

Opening  the  Dossiers 

A  Senate  subcommittee's  investigation  of 
governmental  spying  on  citizens  raises  the 
question  of  how  to  discourage  such  activity. 
Certainly  the  Executive  branch  shows  little 
disposition  to  stop  it,  or  even  discuss  It 
frankly. 

Secretary  Richardson  warned  the  commit- 
tee that  agencies  outside  government  are 
more  and  more  using  Social  Security  num- 
bers to  Identify  persons,  but  as  for  govern- 
ment Itself,  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  said  it  needed  more  and  not 
less  Information.  The  Pentagon  used  the 
flimsy  excuse  that  It  was  Investigating  Army 
spying  and  hence  cotild  not  let  three  Intelli- 
gence generals  testify. 

One  partial  answer  to  federal  espionage  at 
home  Is  a  bill  proposed  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  committee  by  Representative 
Koch  of  New  York.  Under  this  bill,  any  fed- 
eral agency  keeping  records  on  Individuals 
would  have  to  tell  the  Individual  there  was 
such  a  record,  and  let  him  inspect  the  record. 
Mr.  Koch  thinks  some  Intelligence  activity, 
such  as  Army  surveillance  of  clvUlan  politi- 
cal activity,  ought  to  be  prohibited  outright. 
We  agree.  But  If  government  Is  going  to  keep 
records  on  its  people,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  know  about  them. 

That  alone  should  have  a  cautionary  effect 
on  the  way  federal  agencies  perform.  Such 
secrecy  as  exists  now  Is  an  Invitation  to 
roughshod  Invasion  of  Individual  rights. 


PARACHUTE  DROP  ON  POLAR 
ICE  CAP 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4, 
1971,  the  officers  and  men  of  Company  O, 
75th  Infantry  Airborne  Arctic  Rangers, 
led  by  Gen.  "Jim"  Hollingsworth,  para- 
chuted from  C-130  aircraft,  in  tempera- 
tures reading  minus  37°  F.,  to  the  polar 
ice  cap. 

These  men  were  participating  in  a 
5-day  exercise  named  "Ace  Band  Polar 
Cap,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  simu- 
late a  rescue  mission  for  a  downed  com- 
mercial jetliner  over  the  pole. 


This  extraordinary  exercise,  perfectly**  Please  Three,  Jump  aay.  began  on  4  March 
planned  and  executed  jointly  by  the  U.S.  ^i»7i  with  the  members  of  the  press  and 
Army,  Alaska,  Alaska  Air  Command,  the  lo^s^'-vers  being  briefed  on  the  exerclse_and 


fleet  weather  facility.  Kodiak,  and  the 
11th  Weather  Squadron,  Elmendorf  AFB, 
Alaska,  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. 

I  offer  a  resume  of  the  exercise  for  the 
enlightenment  of  all. 

Parachute  Drop  on  Polar  Ice  Cap 

March  1-5,   1971. 

1.  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  fact  sheet 
is  to  provide  an  Immediate  resume  on  the 
background,  planning  and  execution  of  the 
Joint  Exercise  ACE  BAND  POLAR  CAP  which 
was  a  parachute  drop  on  the  Polar  Ice  Cap 
by  the  Arctic  Ranger  Company  (Co  O.  75th 
Infantry),  simulating  a  rescue  mission  for 
a  downed  commercial  Jetliner. 

2.  Participating  Forces:  Participating  forces 
consisted  of  US  Army,  Alaska  (USARAL), 
Alaska  Air  Command,  (AAC),  the  Fleet 
Weather  Faculty,  Kodiak,  and  the  11th 
Weather  Squadron,  Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska. 

3.  Discussion:  United  States  Army,  Alaska 
achieved  a  significant  first  for  the  command 
and  for  the  United  States  Army  through  the 
completion  of  a  highly  successful  training 
exercise  conducted  on  the  northern  Polar 
Ice  Cap.  The  innovative  Joint  exercise,  nick- 
named ACE  BAND  POLAR  CAP,  had  as  a  pri- 
mary objective — the  perfection  of  procedures 
and  techniques  that  wotUd  be  required  in  a 
rescue/recovery  effort  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  occurring  along  the  transpolar 
airline  routes  used  dally  by  flights  between 
Alaska  and  Europe.  The  primary  participants 
were  the  123  officers  and  men  of  the  Airborne 
Arctic  Rangers  (Co  O,  75th  Infantry)  who 
were  paradropped  on  the  Polar  Ice  Cap  1(X) 
miles  north  of  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  from 
three  United  States  Air  Force  Alaska  Air 
Command  C-130  aircraft.  Additional  C-130's 
made  drops  of  supplies  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  unit  overnight,  plus  a 
three  day  emergency  supply  In  case  of  severe 
weather  which  might  preclude  extraction 
The  mass  paradrop  was  conducted  on  4  March 
1971  without  Injury  or  Incident  and  all  train- 
ing objectives,  to  Include  simulated  search, 
recovery,  first  aid,  and  casualty  evacuation 
procedures  were  attained.  The  USARAL  co- 
ordinated exercise  was  conducted  in  sub- 
zero temperatures  that  reached  a  low  of 
minus  62  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  an  equiva- 
lent wind  chill  factor  of  minus  92  degrees. 

On  4  March  1971,  the  day  of  the  jump,  the 
temperature  was  a  minus  36  degrees  with  a 
wind  chill  factor  of  minus  65  degrees. 

The  exercise  was  conducted  in  fotir  phasee. 
Initially,  preposltioning  of  fuel  and  move- 
ment of  an  aidvance  party  by  C-130  aircraft 
to  Point  Barrow  was  accomplished.  On  the 
afternoon  of  1  March,  one  HH-3  with  a 
C-130  providing  navigational  assistance  flew 
to  the  Intended  area  of  operations  and 
selected  a  drop  zone  on  the  Polar  Ice  Cap. 
100  miles  north  of  Point  Barrow.  On  2  March 
1971  the  exercise  was  delayed  24  hours,  due 
to  the  extreme  low  temperatures  which 
caused  maintenance  problems  with  the  four 
Air  Force  HH-3  primary  support  helicopters 
rendering  them  unflyable  for  the  remainder 
of  the  exercise.  Additional  Army  CH-47  hell- 
copters,  initially  planned  as  a  back-up  for 
the  HH-3's,  were  immediately  dispatched  to 
Point  Barrow  to  become  the  primary  rotary 
wing  support. 

Phase  Two  commenced  on  3  March  1971 
when  sufficient  Army  CH-47 's  were  available 
at  Point  Barrow  to  Insert  a  Drop  Zone  prep- 
aration team  and  mobile  na'vlgatlonal  aids. 
Three  CH-47's  made  the  200  mile  round  trip 
without  maintenance  problems  or  Incidents. 
The  Drop  Zone  party  spent  the  night  on  the 
Ice  providing  continuous  weather  observa- 
tions and  communication  checks  with  Point 
Barrow,  Fort  Richardson,  and  Port  Waln- 
wrighi. 


then  being  transported  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
drop  zone  to  watch  the  mass  paradrop.  The 
Conunandlng  General,  United  States  Army, 
Alaska  and  his  party  were  transported  by  two 
UH-ID  (HUEY)  helicopters  to  the  drop  zone. 
The  Ranger  Company  loaded  on  C-130  air- 
craft at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  and  de- 
parted at  0830  local  time  for  movement  to 
the  drop  zone.  The  paradrop  commenced  at 
1225  and  was  completed  by  1300.  Following 
the  Jump,  as  the  Arctic  Rangers  busied  them- 
selves securing  parachute  equipment,  estab- 
lishing base  camp,  and  simulating  rescue  and 
recovery,  the  Army  aircraft  transported  the 
observers,  press  and  rigging  equipment  aiid 
parachutes  back  to  Point  Barrow  in  the  re- 
maining daylight.  Temperatures  during  the 
evening  reached  a  low  of  a  minus  37  degrees 
with  winds  of  12  knots  gusting  to  18  knots 
resulting  In  an  equivalent  wind  chill  fac'or 
of  a  minus  80  degrees. 

Phase  Four  commenced  on  5  March  1971 
with  the  extraction  of  the  first  units  at 
0845.  A  total  of  ten  missions  were  flown  with- 
out problems  or  incidents.  One  Air  Force 
HH-3  aircraft  attempted  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
traction effort;  however,  after  picking  up  a 
small  load,  a  maintenance  problem  developed 
and  the  aircraft  returned  to  Point  Barrow  on 
one  engine. 

4.  Results:  The  exercise  was  a  complete 
success  and  all  objectives  were  attained.  No 
injuries  or  malfunctions  as  a  result  of  the 
parachute  drop  occurred.  All  participating 
forces  were  sble  to  assess  procedures  and 
equipment  under  real  operational  conditions 
In  extreme  Arctic  weather  conditions.  US 
Army,  Alaska  Is  confident  that,  if  a  require- 
ment Is  presented  In  the  future,  the  US  Army 
Arctic  Ranger  Company  Is  fully  prepared  to 
move  to  the  location  of  a  jetliner  crash  and 
provide  rescue  and  first  aid  until  recovery 
can  be  made.  Army  aircraft  have  proven  that 
they  can  withstand  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature and  could  assist  in  operations  on 
the  Polar  Ice  Cap  as  they  were  100  To  opera- 
tional during  the  entire  exercise. 


THE  VULNERABLE  RUSSIANS 

'Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  2  years  there  have  been  dozens 
of  reviews  given  to  the  book  "The  Vulner- 
able Russians,"  authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  provide  the  intro- 
duction to  this  work,  which  most  re- 
viewers feel  hEis  lasting  worth  for  our 
understanding  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  imperialistic  Russian  base. 

Recently,  another  review  of  the  book 
has  appeared  in  excerpted  form  in  sev- 
eral publications.  Written  by  Vera  A. 
Dowban,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee,  the 
review  in  Its  complete  text  makes  for 
timely  reading.  As  the  reviewer  begins, 
"Know  Your  Enemy  could  well  be  the 
subtitle  of  this  timely  work."  Because  of 
the  essentially  sensitive  and  realistic 
points  brought  out  in  this  review,  I  sub- 
mit it  for  publication  in  the  Record  in 
full: 

The  Vulnerable  Russians 
(By  Lev  E.   Dobriansky) 

Know  Your  Enemy  could  well  be  the  sub- 
title of  this  timely  work.  For  throughout, 
whether  dealing  on  the  national  or  Interna- 
tional sphere.  The  Vulnerable  Russians  Is  a 
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constant  and  sober  reflection  on  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Imperlo-colonlallsm. 

The  author  loses  no  time  In  talcing  grips 
with  reality.  He  cogently  links  the  present 
with  the  past  and  his  Impervious  confidence 
and  authority  unmasks  Russia,  the  last 
colonial  empire  In  a  modern  world,  with 
alarming  frankness,  revealing  not  only  her 
strength,  weaknesses  and  vulnerabilities,  but 
also  her  course  of  action. 

For  those  .vlth  stunted  viewpoints  that 
foolishly  Insist  that  Ru^ia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  a  single  and  like  entlry.  Dr. 
Dobnansky  introduces  many,  for  the  first 
time  perhaps,  to  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions m  the  USSR.  With  expertise,  he  de- 
feats completely  the  erroneous  concepts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  "nation-state,"  a 
"monolith."  a  "polyglot  society,"  the  captive 
nations  as  •minority  groups"  In  the  USSR, 
"the  Soviets."  "Russian  USSR,"  etc.  He  ex- 
poses Russia  as  the  real  threat  to  the  United 
Spates  and  this  country's  national  security. 
With  marked  precision.  Dr.  Dobriansky  dls- 
cIo.-.e3  Russia's  stronghold  on  the  USSR,  her 
"theoretic  humanism"  toward  the  123  mll- 
llo:^  captive  non-Russian  peoples  In  the 
USSR,  militarily  conquered  and  forcibly  in- 
corporated into  the  empire.  He  discloses  why 
our  fear  should  not  be  the  Red  s.'ttellite 
states,  with  their  cacophony  of  leaders,  but 
rather  Moscow,  for  should  Moscow  collapse 
her  satrapies  could  not  survive  for  long. 

Much  of  The  Vulnerable  Russians  is  ap- 
propriately devoted  to  the  captive  nations, 
and  their  cultural,  social,  linguistic  and  re- 
llglo\is  differences  are  given  broad  exposure. 
It  was  Dr.  Dobriansky  who  authored  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  passed  by 
Congress  in  1959.  The  resolution,  now  Public 
Law  86-90.  calls  upon  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  each  year  during  the  third 
week  in  July  and  Invites  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  Week  with  suit- 
able ceremonies  and  activities  until  such 
time  as  all  nations  once  again  enjoy  freedom 
and  independence.  It  is  significant  that  these 
proclamations  are  Issued  so  close  to  the  date 
on  which  we  celebrate  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence,  for  each  succeeding  procla- 
mation affords  Amarlcaas  au  opportunity  to 
rededlcate  themselves  to  the  principles  of 
this  great  declaration  of  humanism. 

The  resolution  rocked  Moscow,  and  the 
ramifications  of  It  and  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  movement  have  been  especially  hostile 
on  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  rulers.  When  It 
was  passed  In  1959.  with  his  typical  rhetori- 
cal finesse,  Khrushchev  said,  "This  resolu- 
tion stinks."  Mikhail  Suslov,  chief  Russian 
Ideologist  and  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  de- 
claimed, "Espfy:lal!y  disgusting  Is  the  villain- 
ous demagogy  of  the  Imperialist  chieftains 
of  the  United  States.  Each  year  they  orga- 
nize the  so-called  captive  nations  week, 
hypocritically  pretending  to  be  defenders  of 
nations  that  have  escaped  from  their  yoke" 
And,  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  Rich- 
ard Nixon  admitted  that  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  was  the  major  Irritant 
throughout  his  1959  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  particular  resolution  continues 
to  remain  a  thorn  In  Moscow's  side. 

The  concept  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Eurasia  la  well  established  by  the  author. 
Proof  not  only  of  their  captivity  but  also 
of  Cuba,  In  our  own  Western  Hemisphere. 
Is  documented  In  the  annals  of  American 
history  by  annual  proclamations  by  Gover- 
nors of  almost  every  state  and  mayors  of 
major  cities  during  Captive  Nations  Week. 
The  movement  has  even  expanded  Into  many 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Rep\ibilc 
of  China,  for  example,  yearly  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  observances.  It 
Is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  resolution  has 
made  such  an  Impact  on  the  Russians  and 
yearly  bores  into  their  so-called  domestic 
tranquility  It  Is  further  proof  that  for  Mos- 
cow words  such  as  "mlr  1  druzba"  (peace  (or 


piece]  and  friendship),  "fjeaceful  coexist- 
ence." "bridges  of  understanding."  "lessening 
of  International  tension,"  etc  are  nothine 
more  than  Russian  argot  with  which  to 
ex{>edlently  parade  their  political  rectitude, 
and  which  serve  only  their  advantage. 

The  entire  book  Is  one  of  historical  con- 
trast— a  link  between  the  present  and  the 
past — an  allegorical  characterization  of  the 
Russians'  good  faith.  As  Dr.  Dobriansky 
rightfully  points  out,  'the  whys'  of  history 
are  as  important  as  the  whatt  of  man  p  ex- 
periences." In  reviewing  Russian  history  and 
expansionism  from  Tsar  Ivan  III  down  to 
the  present,  we  could  ask  why?  for  what 
purpose?  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapters 
on  the  erection  of  the  Taras  Shevchenko 
statue  In  Washington,  D.C.  the  reader  can- 
not but  see  why  the  statue  of  Ukraine's  poet 
laureate  and  Europe's  freedom  fighter  had  the 
effect  It  did  on  Moscow.  He  could  likewise 
conclude  for  himself  why  the  Washington 
Post  and  other  detrimental  forces  here  tried 
to  stymie  the  statue's  very  being  in  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.  He  could  not 
but  question  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Voice 
of  America,  our  national  and  supposedly 
propaganda  artery. 

We  have  entered  a  new  decade  and  with 
It,  we  have  gone  from  an  era  of  confronta- 
tion to  an  era  of  nogotlatlon.  How  different 
It  will  be.  only  time  will  tei!  Surelv  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  cut  of  step  with  the  times. 
But  if  hL^itorv  repeats  Itself  and  must  be 
lived  to  be  understood,  you  have  to  know 
what  happened  in  the  years  gone  by.  And 
the  history  of  Russian  expansionism  has. 
indeed,  repeated  itself 

What  does  Dr.  Dobriansky  think  would 
help  the  ml'lgating  problem?  He  feels  that 
for  the  immediate  future  at  lea.«;t.  an  out- 
standing service  could  be  rendered  our 
Nation  and  the  Free  World  by  the  creation 
of  a  Freedom  Commission  for  concentrated 
cold  war  education  for  which,  he  says,  politi- 
cal and  psychological  Import  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Another,  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  H.  Res.  211  was  sub- 
mitted in  1961  for  the  formation  of  such 
a  committee,  and  although  several  hearings 
have  been  conducted  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee with  solid  arguments  In  favor  of  it 
and  no  opposition  to  It,  nevertheless  be- 
hind the  scenes  forces  have  been  hard  at 
work  to  defeat  and  stall  the  proposal.  And, 
a  first  In  this  or  any  decade  since  U.S.  recog- 
nition of  the  Soviet  Union,  he  says,  would 
be  a  full-scale  review  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  USSR.  The  consequences  Of  this  last 
point  would  have  a  twofold  reeult.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  would  show  whether  the  Rus- 
sians really  are  sincere  in  their  peace  ef- 
fort* and  willing  to  relinquish  their  col- 
onies, or  whether  they  are  the  Imperialists 
history  has  heretofore  proven  them  to  be. 
And.  secondly,  whether  our  p>ollcy-makers 
are  truly  Interested  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  independence  for  nations  now  under  the 
yoke  of  Russian  communism,  or  Just  not  will- 
ing or  are  afraid  to  dismember  the  last  exist- 
ing Imperlo-colonlallst  empire  In  a  modem 
world. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  enjoys  the  well  deserved 
reputation  of  being  one  of  our  foremost  ex- 
perts en  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
his  many  publications  In  these  areas  read 
like  a  Russian  anthology.  The  Vulnerable 
Russians  Is  In  Itself  a  document  which  af- 
fords Its  readers  the  luxury  to  Judge  our 
present  world  situation  honestly.  The  thick 
walls  of  suspicion  and  distrust  stand  in  our 
midst,  whether  in  our  involvements  In 
Ettrcpe,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  or  en  our 
own  homefront  with  student  demonstrations, 
strikes,  race  riots,  etc.  The  United  States  is 
very  much  Involved  in  the  Cold  War  But  Is 
It  a  fight  of  Ideology,  a  fight  for  power,  or 
a  fight  for  long  overdue  Justice  for  peoples 
and  nations'' 

We,   Amenca!,s.   pride   ourselves   in   being 


a  thinking  people.  If  we  would  only  take 
The  time  to  review  Russian  history,  review 
the  whims  and  prejudices  which  iiave  de- 
termined the  course  of  that  hi«tory,  we 
could  not  but  see  that  Its  panoplv  of  de- 
ceit has  been  very  prosperous  over  the  years. 
The  Vulnerable  Russians  Is  very  much  the 
old  story  of  cause  and  effect;  it  is  an  expose 
of  whom  relates  to  what. 


I  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH 
JUSTICE 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Reoord  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  from  the  March  12, 
1971,  issue  of  Life  magazine  is  by  all 
odds  one  of  the  most  frightening  looks 
at  the  contemporary  situation  in  the 
American  Judicial  system  I  have  come 
across.  It  seems  to  me  sinister  in  its  im- 
plications of  the  direction  we  are  taking 
in  criminal  court  proceedings,  especially 
m  the  big  cities. 

While  I  do  not  think  New  York  is  nec- 
f.ssanly  representative  of  the  actual  state 
of  things  elsewhere — it  is  perhaps  some- 
thing of  a  microcosm  of  the  worst  ills  of 
our  society  at  large,  and  thus  ripe  for  the 
type  of  hard-bitten,  cynical  reporting  of 
the  author,  James  Mills. 

As  repelled  as  I  am  by  what  Mr.  Mills 
is  telling  us,  I  am  nevertheless  obliged 
to  admit  that  it  sometimes  has  the  "ring 
of  truth"  which  so  often  accompanies 
brilliant  if  unpleasant  reporting. 

The  article  follows: 

Bru-hant  and  Cynical,  a  Legal  Aid  Lawyer 
Wins  Freedom  for  Thocsan-ds  of  MrocERS, 
Rapists  and  Thieves 

(By  James  Mills) 

Martin  Erdmann  thinks  he  might  be  anti- 
social. When  he  was  six  he  liked  to  sneak 
across  his  family's  red-carpeted,  spiral-stair- 
cased entrance  hall  to  the  potted  palm,  and 
spit  In  It.  At  Yankee  Stadium,  he  rooted  for 
the  Red  Sox.  When  he  went  to  Dartmouth,  he 
cheered  for  Yale.  He  didn't  make  a  lot  of 
friends.  He  says  he  doesn't  need  them.  Today 
he's  67  years  old,  an  unmarried  mlUlonalre 
lawyer,  and  he  has  defended  more  criminals 
than  anyone  else  In  the  world.  Because  he  Is 
one  of  the  five  or  10  best  defense  lawyers  in 
New  York,  he  gets  those  criminals  turned 
back  Into  the  streets  months  or  years  earlier 
than  they  had  any  right  to  hope  for.  His 
clients  are  not  Mafia  bosses  or  bank  em- 
bezzlers or  suburban  executives  who've  shot 
their  wives.  He  defends  killers,  burglars 
rapists,  robbers — the  men  people  mean  when 
they  talk  about  crime  In  the  streets.  Martin 
Erdmann's  cllen's  are  crime  In  the  streets. 

In  25  years.  Martin  Erdmann  has  defended 
more  than  100,000  criminals.  He  has  saved 
them  tens  of  thousands  of  years  In  prison  and 
In  those  years  they  have  robbed,  raped,  bur- 
glarized and  murdered  tens  upon  tens  of 
thousands  of  people.  The  Idea  of  having  had 
a  very  personal  and  direct  hand  In  all  that 
mayhem  strikes  htm  as  boring  and  irrelevant, 
"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  justice. "  he  says. 
"Justice  is  not  even  part  of  the  equation.  If 
you  say  I  have  no  moral  reaction  to  what 
I  do,  you  are  right." 

.^nd  he  is  right.  As  right  as  our  adversary 
judicial  system,  as  right  as  Jury  trials,  as 
right  as  the  presumption  of  Innocence  and 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  If  there  Is  a  fault  In 
Erdmann's  engerness  to  free  defendants,  It 
IS  mt  with  Erdmann  himself,  but  with  the 
svstem  Criminal  law  to  the  defense  lawyer 
does  not  mean  equity  or  fairness  or  proper 
punishment  or  vengeance.  It  means  getting 
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everything  he  can  for  his  client.  And  In  per- 
haps 98^%  of  his  cases,  the  clients  are  guilty. 
Justice  is  a  luxury  enjoyed  by  the  district  at- 
roniev.  He  alone  Is  sworn  "to  see  that  Jus- 
tire  is  done."  The  defense  lawyer  does  not 
bask  in  the  grandeur  of  any  such  noble  oath. 
He  finds  himself  most  often  working  for  the 
(•tiilty  and  for  a  Judicial  system  based  upon 
th  s(  und  but  paradoxical  principle  that  the 
guilt;  must  be  freed  to  protect  the  Innocent. 

And  Erdmann  does  free  them,  as  many  as 
he  possibly  can.  He  works  for  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  a  private  organization  with  a  city 
con'ract  to  represent  the  179,000  indigent  de- 
fendants who  fiood  each  year  Into  New  York 
Cltv  courtrooms.  He  heads  the  society's  su- 
preme court  branch,  has  55  lawyers  work- 
ins  under  him,  makes  $23,500  a  year.  Next 
to  th.e  millions  left  him  by  his  father,  a  Wall 
Street  bond  broker,  the  money  means  noth- 
int^  Iwenty-flve  years  ago.  until  the  ac- 
coimting  office  told  him  he  was  messing  up 
their  books,  he  kept  his  paychecks  stuffed  In 
a  dtsk  drawer.  In  private  practice  he  could 
have  a  six-figure  Income  and,  probably,  the 
fame  c.f  Edward  Bennett  Williams,  or  P.  Lee 
Bailey,  or  Percy  Foreman.  He  Is  disgusted 
when  people  accu.se  him  of  dedication. 
"That's  Just  plain  nonsense.  The  one  word 
that  does  not  describe  me  Is  dedicated.  I  re- 
serve that  word  for  people  who  do  some- 
thing that  requires  sacrifice.  I  dcn't  sac- 
rifice anything.  The  only  reason  I'm  any 
good  is  because  I  have  an  ego,  I  like  to  win." 

Martin  Erdmann  does  not  look  like  a  win- 
ner. He  Is  slight,  unlmposlng,  with  balding 
hair  cut  short  every  Monday  on  his  way  to 
work,  custom-made  suits  that  come  out  bag- 
gy anyway  and  a  slightly  stooped,  forward- 
leaning  walk  that  makes  him  look  In  motion 
like  Groucho  Marx.  His  face  Is  lean,  bony, 
taut -skinned,  with  thin  lips  and  bulging  eyes. 
He  llvps  in  a  one-bedroom  co-op  on  Man- 
hattan's East  Side,  has  no  television  and 
rarely  answers  his  phone  ("I  learned  that 
from  my  father — he  could  sit  In  a  room  for 
hours  with  a  ringing  phone") .  He  plays  chess 
by  postcard,  buys  Christmas  presents  from 
catalogues  and  seldom  goes  out  except  to 
work  and  eat.  Defendants  who  ask  him  for 
loans,  get  them.  He  finances  black  student 
scholarships  and  Is  listed  as  a  patron  of  New 
York  City  Center.  His  only  self-indulgences 
are  a  75-acre  weekend  Connecticut  retreat 
and  a  one-month-a-year  fishing  trip,  alone, 
to  the  Adlrondacks.  "I  discovered  a  long  time 
ago. "  he  says,  "that  I  am  a  very  self-con- 
tained person," 

Like  most  men  who  are  alone  without 
loneliness,  Martin  Erdmann  Is  emotionally 
compact:  self-centered,  stubborn,  at  times 
perverse.  He  Is  also  a  failed  Idealist.  "I  had 
an  English  professor  in  college."  he  says,  "who 
read  an  essay  I  wTote  and  told  me,  'Martin, 
you  are  loolclng  for  better  bread  than  Is 
made  of  wheat.'  I've  never  forgotten  that." 

Martin  Erdmann  gets  up  at  4:45,  reads 
till  6:30,  then  subways  three  miles  down- 
town to  the  Criminal  Court  Building.  He 
moves  through  the  dark,  empty  hallway  to 
his  office  and  unlocks  the  door.  He  Is  there 
at  7:30,  two  and  a  half  hours  before  the 
courts  open,  and  he  Is  alone.  In  another  10 
or  15  minutes  Milton  Adler  will  arrive,  his 
boss,  chief  attorney  In  the  criminal  branch. 
Then,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  come  the  phone 
operator  and  clerks,  the  other  lawyers,  the 
defendants  on  ball,  mothers  of  men  In  Jail, 
slck-looklng  Junkies  with  vomlt-stalned 
shirts,  frightened  people  who  sit  quietly  on 
the  seven  wooden  chairs  along  the  wall,  angry 
people  mumbling  viciously,  insane  people 
dressed  In  costumes  with  feathers  In  their 
hair 

Before  the  rush  begins,  Martin  Erdmann 
sits  at  his  desk  in  a  side  office  and  goes  over 
the  folders  of  the  day's  cases,  Anthony  How- 
ard, a  21-year-old  Negro,  Is  accused  of  using 
a  stick  and  knife  to  rob  a  man  of  his  wallet. 
Howard's  mother  visits  him  In  jail,  brings 
clean  clothes  and  takes  out  his  laundry.  She 


doesn't  know  that  the  greatest  danger  to  her 
son  Is  not  the  robbery  charge  but  the  man 
who  sleeps  above  him  In  the  elght-by-slx- 
foot  cell.  Robert  Phillips  Howard's  cellmate. 
escaped  from  a  state  mental  hospital  seven 
years  ago,  was  recaptured,  released,  then  ar- 
rested for  the  murder  of  a  22-year-old  girl 
and  an  Infant  boy.  After  three  more  years 
In  a  mental  hospital,  he  has  been  declared 
legally  sane  and  Is  now  awaiting  trial  for  the 
murders.  Erdmann  looks  over  the  file.  "Pris- 
oners who've  been  In  mental  hospitals."  he 
says,  "tell  me  they  keep  them  there  until 
they  admit  the  charges  against  them.  Then 
they  mark  them  sane  and  send  them  down 
for  pleading."  He  decides  to  give  the  An- 
thony Howard  case  to  Alice  Schleslnger,  a 
yoiung  lawyer  who  can  still  believe  her  clients 
are  innocent.  Slie's  good  at  what  Erdmann 
calls  "hand-holding,"  giving  a  defendant  and 
his  family  more  time  than  the  case  might 
need, 

Milton  Adler  walks  In  and  says  something 
about  a  meeting  he  went  to  yesterday  with 
DAs  and  judges  to  discuss  ways  of  getting 
more  prisoners  out  on  ball.  Erdmann  listens 
and  says  nothing.  What's  left  of  his  Idealism, 
the  wreckage,  he  defends  against  the  day's 
events  by  affecting  an  air  of  playful  cynicism. 
He  smiles  and  laughs  and  pricks  the  pretty 
little  bubbles  of  naivete  that  rise  around  him 
from  other  lawyers.  Listening  to  Adler,  his 
face  fiashes  now  with  the  playful-cynic 
smllo.  "If  they  do  reduce  ball."  he  says,  "It'll 
be  the  last  they  see  of  the  defendants." 

Alice  Schleslnger  appears  In  the  doorway, 
a  small  young  woman,  about  30,  with  long 
blsu-k  hair.  She  want43  to  know  what  she  can 
do  to  pressure  the  DA  to  start  the  trial  of 
a  balled  defendant  charged  with  robbery. 
"Can't  we  put  the  screws  to  them  a  little? 
My  client  Is  very  nervous  and  upset.  He  wants 
to  get  the  trial  over  with." 

"Well,"  says  Erdmann.  "of  course  you  can 
always  make  a  motion  to  dismiss  for  lack  of 
prosecution.  Say  your  client  Is  suffering  great 
emotional  stress  at  having  this  dreadfully 
unjust  accusation  hanging  over  his  head," 

"Don't  smile  like  that,"  she  says.  "He  is 
Innocent,  this  time." 

Erdmann  gets  rid  of  the  smile.  "Well,  you 
know,"  he  says,  "maybe  the  DA  Is  having  a 
little  troublelocatlng  the  complainant,  and 
your  defendant's  on  ball  anyway,  so  why  urge 
them  to  go  right  out  and  track  him  down? 
Because  if  they  find  the  complainant  and  go 
to  trial  and  If  from  some  extremely  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  your  client  should  be  con- 
victed, then  he's  going  to  Jail  and  he'll  be  a 
lot  worse  off  than  just  nervous." 

Shje  agrees  reluctantly  and  leaves.  Erdmann 
slt«  silently  at  his  desk,  staring  Into  the  piles 
of  papers  Then  he  says,  "She  has  a  lot  to 
learn.  She'll  learn.  With  some  tears,  but  she'll 
learn." 

Erdmann  gathers  up  the  folders  and  takes 
the  elevator  to  a  courtroom  on  the  13th  floor. 
He  sits  In  one  of  the  soft  upholstered  chairs 
In  the  Jury  box  and  takes  another  look  at 
the  30  folders  of  the  day's  cases:  a  forgery, 
robberies  (mostly  muggings) ,  burglaries, 
drug  sales,  assault  with  a  gun.  arson,  sod- 
omy, an  attempted  murder.  He  arranRes 
them  on  the  shelf  In  front  of  the  Jury  box 
and  then  sits  back  to  await  the  DAs  and 
the  Judge.  He  Is  alone  In  the  courtroom, 
a  dimly  lighted,  solemn  place — meant  to  be 
Imposing,  It  Is  only  oppressive.  Brown  walls, 
brown  tables,  brown  church-pev."  seats  soak 
up  what  little  light  the  low-watt  overhead 
bulbs  surrender, 

A  DA  comes  In  and  Erdmann  'Sks  him 
about  a  kidnapping  case  that's  aporoachlng 
trial,  "The  DA  on  that  one's  on  trial  on  an- 
other ca:e.  M.irty,  He  won't  be  finished  for 
a  month  at  least" 

"Wonderful,"  Erdmann  laughs,  "I  hapc  he 
Stays  on  trial  until  t'lc  complainarfs  30, 
Then  It  won't  lock  so  bad.  She  wps  8  when 
It  hapoened  and  she'-  ,-i'r">dv  11  ■  The  DA 
shakes  his  head  and  walks  away.  Two  more 


D\'s  arrive  and  Erdir.ann  tallts  to  them.  Jolt- 
ing with  them,  making  gentle  fun  of  them, 
establishing  his  presence  tw.:e  their  :.??, 
more  experienced,  more  Knowledge  .ble.  more 
cunning,  "There's  no  qre^tion  that  my  repu- 
tation is  much  too  high,"  he  says  'I's  been 
carefully  cultivated,  Mvtn.«  ara  ver.-  impor- 
tant in  this  business" 

The  Judge  enters:  MitcheJ  Schweitzer, 
tall.  thin,  gray-haired  on  the  bench  26  years. 
16  of  them  work.nj:  c'.o'.eiy  \v.-  ;  Lrdmana, 
He  flashes  a  look  ar^^und  the  room  greeting 
private  lawyers.  Err":-si.  i  :nid  rlie  -wo  :'-:st- 
ant  D.\s, 

The  clerk  call-s  a  name:   "Jose  Santiago!" 

Erdmann  fumbles  through  hl.<=  folders  and 
pulls  one  ot;t,  "He's  m:n5,"  he  --ivs  .\n  as- 
sistant DA  looks  at  f^e  row,'  of  folders  on  his 
table  and  picks  one  ip  Erdnit-nn  and  '^he 
DA  walk  slowly  t').v.^rd  the  judge's  bench, 
pulling  out  p-.p'r-  2S  'hev  go  E-d.-ia-.T  has. 
among  other  rhlnzs  a  cripy  of  the  complaint 
and  a  hand-written  interview  tRat  another 
Legal  Aid  lawyer  had  earlier  with  the  defend- 
ant. The  DA  has  a  synopsis  of  the  fr.^nd  jury 
testimony  ai'd  a  cnpv  o'  the  defendant's 
record.  Wi'h  these  dnctiments.  in  the  next 
three  or  four  min^'-es.  while  the  defendant 
himself  sits  unaw.TC  In  a  detention  p"n  be- 
neath the  counrooi'i,  the  j^idge  DA  Rnd 
Erdmanr  will  deter.v.lnc  the  ;:kM  hor.d  of 
guilt  and  the  amount  of  time  the  man  will 
serve. 

Trials  are  obsolete.  In  New  York  City  only 
one  arrest  In  thousands  ends  In  trial.  The 
government  no  longer  has  time  and  money 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  presuming  innocence, 
nor  the  belief  that  the  truest  way  of  deter- 
mining guilt  Is  by  Jury  trial.  Today,  In  ef- 
fect, the  government  says  to  each  defendant. 
"If  you  win  abandon  your  unsupportable 
claim  of  Innocence,  we  will  compensate  you 
with  a  light  sentence."  The  defendant  says, 
"How  light?" — and  the  DA,  defense  lawyer 
and  Judge  are  drawn  together  at  the  bench. 
The  conference  there  is  called  "plea  bargain- 
ing," and  It  proceeds  as  the  plajdng  of  a 
game,  with  moves  and  countermoves.  pro- 
tocol, rules  and  ritual.  Power  U  In  the  hands 
of  the  prisoners.  Tot  as  Increasing  crime  has 
pushed  our  Judicial  system  to  the  crumbling 
edge  of  chaos  and  collapse,  the  defendant 
himself  has  emerged  as  the  only  man  with  a 
helping  hand.  The  govemment  needs  guilty 
pleas  to  move  the  cases  out  of  court,  and  the 
defendants  are  selling  their  gulKy  pleas  for 
the  only  currency  the  goveroment  can  of- 
fer— time.  But  no  matter  what  sentence  la 
finally  agreed  upon,  the  real  outcome  of  this 
bargaining  contest  is  never  truly  In  doubt. 
The  guilty  always  win.  The  Innocent  always 
lose. 

To  play  the  game  well,  a  lawyer  must  be 
ruthless.  He  1b  working  within,  but  against 
a  system  that  has  been  battered  to  Its  knees. 
He  must  not  hesitate  to  kick  It  when  Ifa 
down,  and  to  take  every  advantage  of  Ita 
weakness.  No  one  Is  better  at  the  game  than 
Martin  Erdmann. 

Judge  Schweitzer  glances  through  the 
grand  Jury  extract  handed  him  by  the  DA, 
a  young  bespectacled  man  named  Jack  Llt- 
man.  Then  the  Judge  looks  up  over  his 
glasses.  "What  are  you  looking  for.  Marty?" 

Erdmann  Isn't  sure  yet.  His  client  la  ac- 
cused of  robbing  a  man  on  the  street  after 
stabbing  him  In  the  face,  neck,  chest,  stom- 
ach and  back.  The  victim  was  held  from 
behind  by  an  accomplice.  "They  have  a  big 
Identification  problem,"  Erdmann  says.  He  Is 
looking  at  a  copy  of  a  police  report.  "The 
DD-5  says  the  complaining  witness  refused 
to  look  at  pictures  in  the  hospital  the  next 
day  because  he  said  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
Identify  the  assailants  from  photographs." 

"Your  honor,"  Lltman  says,  "they  put  66 
stitches  In  him." 

"Just  a  minute,"  says  the  judge,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  read  quickly  to  Erdmann  from  the 
grand  Jury  extract:  "They  fled  Into  an  apart- 
ment house,  the  cop  asked  the  super  If  he'd 
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seen  them,  liie  super  said  they  went  m:c 
apartment  3-A,  the  cop  went  In.  placed  them 
under  arrest  and  took  them  to  the  hospital 
where  they  were  Identified  by  the  victim."  He 
looks  up.  Erdmann  has  never  heard  the 
grand  Jury  testimony  before,  and  it  hasn't 
exactly  made  his  day.  "So.  you  see,  Marty, 
It's  not  such  a  bad  case."  He  leans  back. 
"I'll  tell  you  what.  A  year  with  credit  for 
time  served."  Santiago  already  has  been  in 
jail  for  10  months.  With  time  off  for  good 
behavior,  that  sentence  will  let  him  out  to- 
day. Erdmann  agrees.  The  DA  nods  and  starts 
stuffing  papers  back  Into  the  folder.  "Bring 
him  up,"  he  says. 

Santiago's  accomplice  Is  brought  in  with 
lilm.  Both  men  are  21,  short  and  defiant- 
looking.  The  accomplice,  Jesus  Rodriguez,  has 
his  own  lawyer,  who  now  Joins  Erdmann  in 
agreeing  to  the  sentence.  The  lawyers  explain 
the  offer  to  the  defendants.  They  tell  them 
that  the  offer  can  be  made  only  If  they  are 
In  fact  guilty.  Neither  the  Judge  nor  the  DA 
nor  the  lawyers  themselves  would  permit  an 
innocent  man  to  plead  guilty.  Santiago  and 
Rodriguez  look  bevrtldered.  They  say  they  are 
innocent,  they  did  nothing.  Much  mumbling 
and  consternation  at  the  counsel  table.  Then 
Schweitzer  says,  "Would  you  like  a  second 
call?" 

"Yes.  your  honor,"  says  Erdmann.  "A  second 
call."  The  defendants  are  lead  out  and  down- 
stairs to  a  detention  pen.  Erdmann  looks  at 
Santiago's  interview  sheet,  a  mimeographed 
form  with  blanks  for  name,  age,  address,  edu- 
cation, employer  and  then  at  the  bottom, 
space  for  his  version  of  what  happened.  San- 
tleg^}'s  statement  begins,  "I  am  not  guilty,  I 
did  nothing  wrong."  He  has  never  been  ar- 
rested before.  He  says  he  and  Bodrlguez  were 
asleep  In  their  apartment  when  the  police^ 
charged  In  and  grabbed  them.  At  his  arraign-^ 
ment  some  weeks  ago,  he  pleaded  not  guUty 

"Talk  to  them,"  Judge  Schweitzer  suggests 
Erdmann  and  his  co-counsel  walk  over  to  the 
door  of  the  pen.  A  court  officer  opens  it  and 
they  step  from  the  coinrt's  dark,  quiet  brown- 
nesa  into  a  bright,  noisy,  butt-Uttered  hall- 
way. The  door  slams  shut  behind  them.  Prom 
somewhere  below  comes  voices  shouting,  and 
the  clang  of  cell  doors  closing.  A  guard  yells. 
"On  the  gatel"  and  precedes  than  down  a 
dark  stairway  to  a  barred  steel  door.  An  inside 
guard  unlocks  the  door  and  they  walk  into  a 
yellow,  men's-room-tlled  corridor  with  win- 
dows on  the  left  and  a  large  bencb-imed  cell 
on  the  right.  Twenty  men  are  in  the  cell,  al- 
most all  of  t2>em  dirty  and  bearded,  some 
young  and  frightened  sitting  alone  on  the 
benches,  others  older,  talking,  standing,  as  at 
home  here  as  on  a  Harlem  street  corner.  Sud- 
denly the  voices  stop  and  the  prisoners,  like 
animals  expecting  to  be  fed.  turn  their  heads 
toward  Erdmann  and  bis  co-counsel.  Three 
other  lawyers  walk  in,  too,  and  In  a  moment 
the  voices  begin  again — prisoners  and  lawyers 
arguing  with  each  other,  explaining,  plead- 
ing, conning  In  the  Jallhouse  Jargon  of  pleas 
and  sentences:  "I  can  get  you  one  and  one 
running  wild  (two  years  consecutive].  ...  I 
know  a  guy  got  an  E  and  a  flat  [a  class  E  fel- 
ony with  a  year).  ...  So  you  want  a  bullet 
[a  year)?  Youll  take  a  bullet?  .  .  ." 

Erdmann  walks  to  the  far  end  of  the  cell 
and  Santiago  meets  him  at  the  bars.  Erd- 
mann puts  his  toe  on  a  croes  strip  between 
the  bars  and  balances  Santiago's  folder  and 
papers  on  his  knee.  He  takes  out  a  Lucky 
Strike,  lights  it  and  Inhales.  Santiago 
watches,  and  then  a  sudden  rush  of  words 
starts  violently  from  his  mouth.  Erdmann 
silences  him.  "First  let  me  find  out  what  I 
have  to  know,"  he  says  calmly,  "and  then 
you  can  talk  as  much  as  you  want."  Santiago 
Is  standing  next  to  a  chest-high,  steel-plate 
partition.  On  the  other  side  of  it:  a  toilet 
flushes.  A  few  steps  away.  Rodriguez  is  talk- 
ing through  the  bars  to  his  lawyer. 

"If  you  dldnt  do  anything  wrong. "  Erd- 
mann says  to  Santiago,  "then  there's  no  point 
even  discussing  this.  You'U  go  to  trial." 


Santiago  nods  desperately.  I  ain't  done 
nothing!  I  was  asleep!  I  never  been  In  trou- 
ble before."  This  is  the  first  time  since  his 
initial  interview  seven  months  ago  that  he 
has  had  a  chance  to  tell  his  story  to  a  lawyer, 
anrl  he  is  frantic  to  get  it  all  out.  Erdmann 
cannot  stop  the  torrent,  and  now  he  does  not 
try.  "I  never  been  arrested."  Santiago  shouts, 
"never  been  to  Jail,  never  been  in  no  trouble. 
no  trouble,  nothing.  We  Just  asleep  in  the 
apartment  and  the  police  break  in  and  grab 
us  out  of  bed  and  take  us.  we  ain't  done 
nothing,  I  neier  been  in  trouble.  I  never 
saw  this  man  before,  and  he  says  we  did  It. 
I  don't  even  know  what  we  did.  and  I  been 
here  10  months.  I  don't  see  no  lawyer  or 
nothing.  I  ain't  had  a  shower  in  two  months, 
we  locked  up  24  hours  a  day,  I  got  no  shave, 
no  hot  food.  I  ain't  neier  been  like  this  be- 
fore. I  can't  stand  it,  I'm  going  to  kill  myself. 
I  got  to  get  out.  I  ain't 

Now  Erdmann  Interrupts,  icily  calm,  speak- 
ing very  slowly,  foot  on  the  croes  strip,  draw- 
ing on  his  cigarette.  "Well,  It's  very  simple. 
Either  you're  guilty  or  you're  not.  If  you're 
guilty  of  anything  you  can  take  the  plea  and 
they'll  give  you  a  year,  and  under  the  clrciun- 
stances  that's  a  very  good  plea  and  you  ought 
to  take  It.  If  you're  not  guilty,  you  have  to  go 
to  trial." 

"I'm  not  guilty."  He  says  it  fast,  nodding, 
sure  of  that. 

"Then  you  should  go  to  trial.  But  the  Jury 
is  going  to  hear  that  the  cop  followed  you 
into  the  building,  the  super  sent  him  to 
apartment  3-A,  he  arrested  you  there,  and 
the  man  identified  you  In  the  hospital.  If 
they  find  you  guilty,  you  might  get  15  years" 

Santiago  is  unimpressed  with  all  of  that 
"I'm  innocent.  I  didn't  do  nothing.  But  I  got 
to  get  out  of  here.  I  got  to — " 

"Well,  if  you  did  do  anything  and  you  are 
a  little  guilty,  they  11  give  you  time  served 
and  youll  walk." 

That's  more  like  It.  "Today?  I  walk  today?  ' 

"If  you  are  guilty  of  something  and  you 
take  the  plea." 

"Ill  take  the  plea.  But  I  didn't  do  nothing." 

"You  can't  take  the  plea  unless  you're 
guilty  of  something." 

"I  want  the  year.  I'm  innocent,  but  111  take 
the  year.  I  walk  today  if  I  take  the  year?" 

The  papers  start  to  fall  from  Erdmann's 
knee  and  he  grabs  them  and  settles  them 
back.  "You  walk  if  you  take  the  plea,  but  no 
one's  going  to  let  you  take  the  plea  If  you 
aren't  guilty." 

"But  I  dldnt  do  nothing." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  stay  in  and  go  to 
trial." 

"When  will  that  be?  " 

"In  a  couple  of  months.  Maybe  longer." 

Santiago  has  a  grip  on  the  bars.  "You  mean 
if  I'm  guilty  I  get  out  today?" 

"Yes."  Someone  is  urinating  on  the  other 
side  of  the  partition. 

"But  If  I'm  Innocent,  I  got  to  stay  In?" 

"That's  right."  The  toilet  flushes. 

It's  too  much  for  Santiago.  He  lets  go  of 
the  bars,  takes  a  step  back  shakes  his  head, 
turns  around  and  comes  quickly  back  to  the 
bars.  "But,  man — " 

Back  upstairs  at  the  bench.  Erdmann  says 
to  Schweitzer,  "He's  got  no  record,  your  hon- 
or, and  I've  had  no  admission  of  guilt.  You 
know  I'm  very  careful  with  people  who  have 
no  records — " 

"And  I  am,  too.  Marty,  you  know  that." 

"He  says  he  hasnt  had  a  shower  In  two 
months,  he's  In  a  24-hour-a-day  lockup,  and 
he  wants  to  get  out.  and  I  don't  blame 
him." 

"Marty.  I'm  not  taking  a  guilty  plea  Just 
because  he  wants  a  shower." 

"Of  course  not." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  talk  to  them''" 

"I  think  it  might  be  a  good  Idea,  your 
honor." 

Santiago  and  Rodriguez  are  brought  up 
again  and  led  into  a  small  Jury  room  adjoin- 
ing   the    courtroom.    Schweitzer    reads    the 


grand  Jury  extract  to  the  defendants,  r.aakiiig 
sure  they  Itnow  the  case  against  them. 

Now  Rodriguez  says  he'll  take  the  plea 
Schweitzer  asks  him  to  tell  what  hippened 
the  night  of  the  robbery.  Rodriguez  s.tvi  he 
and  Santiago  were  on  the  street  and  the v 
ran  Into  the  complainant  and  spoke  with 
him  and  the  complainant  had  a  knife  in  hi.« 
p)ocket  and  ended  up  getting  cut,  "trit  I 
didn't  do  nothing." 

This  departure  from  the  original  story,  the 
admission  that  they  had  been  with  the  vic- 
tim and  that  there  was  Indeed  a  knife.  Is 
enough  for  Erdmann.  He  looks  at  Schweitzer. 
"Now  I'm  convinced  he's  euilty  "  Schweitzer 
and  Lltman  go  back  to  court.  Erdmann  say* 
to  Santiago.  "Do  you  want  the  plea?  " 

'Yes,  man,  I  told  you  that,  I  got  to  get 
out — " 

"Then  the  Judge  ■will  ask  you  certain  ques- 
tions and  you  have  to  give  the  appropriate 
answers."  He  nods  toward  Rodriguez.  "He 
held  him  and  you  stabbed  him.  Let's  go  " 

They  return  to  the  courtroom  and  stand 
before  the  bench.  Three  times  Schweitzer 
asks  Santiago  if  he  wants  to  change  his 
plea,  and  three  times  Santiago  refuses  to 
answer.  What  if  this  is  Just  a  ruse  to 
trick  him  into  confessing?  In  exasperation 
Schweitzer  gives  up  and  moves  on  to  Rodri- 
guez. Rodriguez  pleads  guilty  and  Is  sen- 
tenced. Erdmann  leans  against  the  clerk's 
desk,  his  arms  crossed  over  his  chest,  his 
eye  burning  Into  Santiago.  This  Ignorant 
stupid,  vicious  kid  has  been  offered  a  huge. 
heaping  helping  of  the  Erdmann  talent  the 
experience,  the  knowledge,  the  myth — and 
has  shoved  it  away.  Erdmann's  face  is  cov- 
ered with  disgust.  Through  his  eyes,  way 
beyond  them,  is  fury — and  unclouded,  clear 
contempt. 

The  defendants  are  led  from  the  courtroom. 
The  clerk  calls  a  case  for  a  private  lawyer, 
and  Erdmann  takes  advantage  of  the  break 
to  get  a  cigarette.  He  goes  Into  a  small  side 
room  the  court  ofDcers  tose  for  a  lounge.  The 
room  has  lockers,  a  desk,  a  refrigerator,  toast- 
er and  hotplate — all  of  them  old  and  beaten 
and  scarred.  Cops'  Jackets  hang  from  the 
chair  backs.  Erdmann  has  forgotten  Santiago. 
He  stands  by  the  window  with  his  foot  up 
on  a  radiator  and  looks  across  at  the  Tombs, 
home  of  many  of  his  clients,  a  desperate 
place  of  rats  and  rapes,  beatings,  murders 
and.  so  far  this  year,  six  suicides.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  1 .800  men  In  the  Tombs  are  clients 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  A  few  weeks  ago 
some  of  the  prisoners,  angry  at  the  over- 
crowding, vermin  and  lack  of  ofQclal  atten- 
tion, decided  to  find  out  what  could  be  ac- 
complished by  rioting.  The  riots  were  fol- 
lowed by  avalanches  cf  studies,  committees. 
investigations  and  reports — some  helpful, 
some  hysterical. 

Erdmann  Is  looking  at  workmen  on  a 
TomtJS  setback  clearing  a-A.ay  shattered  gla.ss 
and  broken  furniture  from  beneath  burned- 
out  windows.  "It  will  never  be  the  same."  he 
says.  "Once  they've  found  out  they  can  riot 
and  take  hostages.  It  will  never  be  the  same. 
Today  defendants  are  telling  the  Judges  what 
sentences  theyll  take  I  had  a  guy  the  other 
day  who  told  me  he  knew  the  system  was 
congested  and  that  they  needed  guilty  p'.eas. 
and  he  was  wi'.line  to  help  by  pleadtne  gu:Itv 
for  eight  months.  The  guilty  are  getting  great 
breaks,  but  the  Innocent  are  put  under  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  take  a  plea  and  get  out. 
The  Innocent  suffer  and  the  community 
suffers. 

"If  the  defendants  really  get  together. 
fney've  got  the  system  by  the  balls.  IT  they 
all  decide  to  plead  not  guilty,  and  keep  on 
pleading  not  guilty,  then  what  will  happen'' 
The  offered  pleas  will  get  lower  and  lower- 
six  months,  three  months.  If  that  doesn't 
work,  and  they  still  plead  not  guilty,  maybe 
the  court  wtU  take  13  or  20  and  try  them 
and  give  them  the  maximum  sentences.  And 
If  that  doesn't  work — I  don't  know.  I  don  r 
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know  They  have  the  power,  and  when  they 
iind  out,  you're  in  trouble." 

Two  workmen  standing  on  a  plank  are 
lowering  themselves  on  ropes  down  the  side 
of  the  Tombs.  "Fixing  the  windows,"  Erd- 
mann says.  "Or  escaping." 

Forty  minutes  have  been  wasted  'with  the 
stubborn  Santiago,  and  now  comes  another 
problem.  An  Erdmann  client  named  Richard 
Henderson  says  he  was  asleep  In  a  Welfare 
Department  flophouse  when  another  man 
"pounced"  on  him  with  a  stick.  The  other 
man  says  he  was  trying  to  wake  Henderson 
when  Henderson  "Jumped  up  like  a  Jack 
rabbit"  and  stabbed  him  in  the  chest.  Hen- 
derson  Is  charged   with   attempted  murder. 

Erdmann  talks  to  him  in  the  pen  hallway 
Just  outside  the  courtroom  door.  It  has 
started  to  rain.  A  casement  ■window,  opaque, 
with  chicken  wire  between  the  plates,  has 
been  cranked  open  and  cold  air  and  rain 
are  blowing  in  and  making  things  miserable 
for  Henderson.  He's  a  21-year-old  Junkie — 
wire-thin,  with  deep,  lost,  wandering  eyes 
and  a  face  sad  and  dead,  as  if  all  the  muscles 
that  could  make  it  laugh  or  frown  or  show 
fear  or  anger  had  been  cut.  He  stands  there 
shivering  in  a  dirty  white  shirt,  no  socks,  no 
shoelaces,  the  backs  of  his  shoes  pushed  in 
like  slippers,  hands  stiff-armed  down  Into 
the  pockets  of  beltless  khaki  pants.  Quickly, 
he  tells  Erdmann  he  wants  to  go  to  trial. 

"Well  you  certainly  have  that  right.  But 
If  you're  guilty.  I've  spoken  to  the  Judge, 
and  he'll  give  you  a  year  with  credit  for 
time  served.  How  long  have  you  been  in?" 
Erdmann  turns  the  folder  and  looks  at  a 
date.  "Six  months.  So  with  good  beha\ior 
you'll  have  four  left.  It  simply  depends  on 
whether  you're  guilty  of  anything  or  not." 

Henderson  nods.  "'Yes,  that's  why  I  want 
a  jiir\-  trial." 

"Why?" 

"To  find  out  If  I'm  Innocent  or  not." 

"Don't  you  know?"  Erdmann  takes  an- 
other look  in  the  folder.  Henderson  was 
psychiatrlcally  examined  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital and  returned  as  legally  sane. 

"No.  I  don't  know.  But  I  have  an  opin- 
ion "  His  eyes  leave  Erdmann  and  begin  to 
examine  the  hallway.  He  has  withdrawn  from 
the  conversation.  Erdmann  watches  him  a 
moment,  then  brings  him  back. 

"What  Is  your  opinion?" 

"That  I  am." 

"Well,  If  you  go  to  trial,  It  may  be  four 
months  anyway  before  you  get  a  trial,  and 
then  youll  be  gambling  zero  against  Ave  or 
10  years.  And  even  If  you're  acquitted,  you'll 
still  have  done  the  four  months." 

Henderson  moves  his  feet  and  shivers.  "I 
understand,"  he  says  meekly.  "So  I  think  I'd 
better  do  that." 

•"What?" 

"Go  to  trial." 

Erdmann  just  looks  at  him,  not  angry  as 
he  was  with  Santiago,  but  questlonlngly,  try- 
ing to  figure  him  out. 

"1  think  I'd  better  have  a  trial,"  Hender- 
son says. 

Erdmann  leaves  him  and  viralks  back  into 
court.  "Ready  for  trial,"  he  announces. 
"Don't  even  bother  bringing  him  out."  Llt- 
man makes  a  note  on  his  file  and  they  move 
on  to  another  case. 

Erdmann  sits  down  In  the  Jury  box.  The 
next  few  defendants  have  private  lawyers, 
so  he  Just  waits  there:  watching,  smiling.  hU 
bulging  eyes  gently  ridiculing  those  around 
him  who  have  failed  to  see  as  clearly  as  he 
Into  the  depths  of  this  charade,  and  to  have 
found  the  Joke  there. 

The  Judge  is  asking  a  defendant  where  he 
got  the  loaded  gun.  "He  found  it,"  Erdmann 
whispers  before  the  man  answers. 

"I  found  it."  the  man  says. 

"Where?"  asks  the  Judge. 

"Someone  just  gave  it  to  him,"  Erdmann 
says. 

"Someone  walked  by  and  handed  it  to  me," 
says  the  defendant. 


Erdmann  smiles.  "It's  amazing."  he  says, 
"how  often  people  rush  by  defendants  and 
thrust  things  into  their  hands — guns, 
watches,  wallets,  things  like  that." 

One  of  the  two  DAs  is  Richie  Lowe,  a  black 
man — young,  tall,  slender,  double-breasted, 
mod,  Alro-halrcut,  Black  defendants  coming 
into  court  glance  quickly  around,  and  they 
see  a  white  Judge,  white  defense  lawyers, 
white  clerk,  white  stenographer,  white 
guards,  and  then,  over  there,  at  that  table 
over  there,  a  black,  the  only  black  In  the 
room,  and  here — the  enemy.  Lowe,  the  black 
kid  with  a  law  degree  from  St.  John's  sits 
next  to  millionaire  Erdmann  with  the  Wall 
Street  father  and  Dartmouth  and  Yale  Law. 

But  the  Irony  is  superficial — Inside,  Erd- 
mann's character  belles  his  background.  He 
says  he  was  "far  to  the  left"  of  his  parents, 
and  he  spent  much  of  his  youth  trying  to 
radicalize  them.  After  law  school  he  went  to 
work  in  "a  stuffy  Wall  Street  law  firm"  where 
his  first  assignment  was  discovering  whether 
or  not  a  Florida  gambling  casino  had  acted 
legally  In  denying  admittance  to  a  female 
client's  poodle.  He  quit,  spent  World  War  II 
In  the  Army  and  then  Joined  the  Legal  Aid 
Society.  "When  I  run  Into  someone  I  can't 
place,  I  just  say,  'Good  to  see  you  again, 
when  did  you  get  out?'  That  covers  college, 
the  Army  and  prison."  _,_*«* 

Guards  bring  in  an  old,  toothless  black 
man  with  wild  white  hair  and  an  endless 
record  of  rapes,  assaults,  sodomy  and  armed 
robbery.  He's  accused  of  trying  to  rape  a  4- 
year-old  Puerto  Rlcan  girl.  Some  people  driv- 
ing in  a  car  saw  the  man  sitting  on  a  wall 
with  the  girl  struggling  in  his  lap.  and  res- 
cued her.  Erdmann.  Lowe  and  Judge  Schweit- 
zer talk  U  over.  Schweitzer  suggests  a  year. 
Lowe  runs  his  eyes  again  over  the  grand  jury 
extract.  He  usually  goes  along  with  Schweit- 
zer, but  this  time  he  balks.  "I  can't  see  it, 
your  honor.  I  just  can't  see  it." 

Erdmann  speaks  a  few  urging  words,  but 
Lowe  won't  budge.  "No,"  he  savs,  "I  just  can't 
see  It.  your  ho  .or.  If  these  "people  hadn't 
come  by  In  the  car  and  seen  the  girl,  this 
could  have  been— it  could  have  been  any- 
thing." 

Schweitzer,  himself  under  great  Appellate 
Division  pressure  to  dispose  of  cases,  now 
pressures  Lowe,  politely,  gently.  He  points 
out  that  the  girl  was  not  Injured. 

"I  just  cant,  your  honor,"  Lowe  says.  "I 
Just  cant.  This  Is  abhorrent,  this — " 

Schweitzer  breaks  In.  "It's  abhorrent  to 
me,  too,  and  it's  being  discussed  only  in  the 
light  of  the  calendar." 

"Your  honor,  we've  been  giving  away  the 
courthouse  for  the  sake  of  the  calendar.  I 
cant  do  it.  I  won't  do  It."  He  stuffs  his 
papers  back  in  the  folder.  "Ready  for  trial, 
your  honor." 

He  moves  back  to  the  prosecution  table 
and  announces  for  the  record,  "The  people 
are  ready  for  trial." 

Erdmann  has  been  saying  nothing.  As  he 
passes  Lowe"s  table  on  his  way  to  the  Jury 
box.  Lowe  says,  "Am  I  being  unreasonable, 
Marty?" 

Erdmann  stops  for  a  moment,  very  serious, 
and  then  shakes  his  head.  "No,  I  don't  think 
you  are." 

Lowe  Is  upset.  The  next  case  has  not  yet 
been  called.  He  moves  around  the  table, 
fumbling  folders.  Then  loudly  he  says,  "Your 
honor,  if  he  takes  It  right  now  I'll  give  him 
a  year." 

The  judge  flres  Lowe  a  look.  "Youll  recom- 
mend a  year.  I'll  give  him  a  year." 

Erdmann  talks  to  the  defendant  at  the 
counsel  table.  Lowe  keeps  shaking  his  head. 
He  Is  suffering.  He  takes  a  step  toward  the 
bench.  "Your  honor,"  he  says  desperately, 
"he  should  get  zip  to  three,  at  least." 

"I  know  he  should,"  Schweitzer  says. 

Erdmann  now  stands  and  for  the  record 
makes  the  customary  speech.  "Your  honor, 
the  defendant  at  this  time  "wishes  to  with- 
draw his  plea  of  not  guilty,  previously  en- 


tered, and  plead  guilty  to  the  second  count 
of  the  indictment,  attempted  assault  in  the 
second  degree,  a  Class  E  felony,  that  plea  to 
cover  the  entire  indictment." 

Now  it's  Lowe's  turn  to  make  the  speech  of 
acceptance  for  the  people,  to  accept  the  Class 
E  felony,  the  least  serious  type  of  felony  in 
the  penal  code.  He  stands.  "Your  honor,  the 
people  respectfully  recommend  acceptance  of 
this  plea  feeling  that  it  will  provide  the  court 
with  adequate  scope  for  punishment — "  He 
stops.  The  next  words  should  be.  "In  the 
Interest  of  Justice."  He  sits  down  and  pre- 
tends to  write  something  on  a  folder.  Then 
softly,  as  If  hoping  he  might  not  be  heard, 
he  speaks  down  into  the  table:  ".  .  .  in  the 
interest  of  Justice." 

He  walks  over  to  a  visitor.  "What  do  you 
think  about  that?"  he  demands.  "That  took 
a  little  piece  out  of  me.  He  got  a  year  for 
trying  to  rape  a  4-year-old  girl." 

Schweitzer  recesses  for  lunch,  and  Lowe 
and  Erdmann  ride  down  In  the  elevator.  Lowe 
Is  still  upset.  "What  do  I  tell  that  girl's 
mother  when  she  calls  me  and  wants  to  know 
what  happened  to  the  man  who  tried  to  rape 
her  daughter?" 

Erdmann  smiles,  the  playful  cynic.  Better 
bread  than  is  made  of  wheat.  "Tell  her,  'No 
speeka  English,  no  speeka  English,  no  speeka 
English.'  " 

Because  Manhattan's  Criminal  Court 
Building  Is  on  the  lower  East  Side,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ethnic  no-man's-land  where 
Little  Italy  collides  with  Chinatown.  It  is 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  city's  best  Italian 
and  Chinese  restaurants.  But  every  lunch- 
time  Erdmann  Ignores  these  and  walks  two 
blocks  north  to  Canal  Street,  a  truck-choked 
crosstown  conduit  littered  with  derelicts  over- 
flowing from  the  Bowery,  and  eats  In  the 
sprawling,  Pormica-fllled.  tray-crashlng 
chaos  of  the  foulest  cafeteria  east  of  Newark. 
No  number  of  threats.  Insults  or  arguments 
can  persuade  him  Into  any  other  eating  place. 
He  has.  every  day,  one  scoop  of  cottage  cheese, 
a  slice  of  melon,  and  one  slice  of  rye  bread, 
buttered.  (They  give  you  two  slices,  want 
them  or  not,  but  he  never  succumbs.)  Today 
he  is  at  a  table  with  a  friend,  not  a  lawyer, 
who  asks  how  he  feels  when  he  goes  to  trial 
with  a  man  he  knows  is  guilty,  and  gets  the 
man  freed. 

"Lovely!  Perfectly  beautiful!  You're  danc- 
ing on  air  and  you  say  to  yourself,  'How 
could  that  have  happened?  I  must  have  done 
a  wonderful  job!'  It's  a  euphoric  feeling.  Just 
to  see  the  look  of  shock  on  the  Judge's  face 
when  the  Jury  foreman  says  'Not  guilty'  Is 
worth  something.  It's  the  same  sense  of  greed 
you  get  If  a  horse  you  bet  on  comes  in  at 
15  to  1.  You've  beaten  the  odds,  the  knowl- 
edgeable opinion,  the  wise  people."  He 
laughs.  "The  exultation  of  winning  dampens 
any  moral  feelings  you  have." 

"But  what."  he  Is  asked.  "If  you  defended  a 
man  who  had  raped  and  murdered  a  S-jrear- 
old  girl,  and  he  was  acquitted  and  went  free, 
and  a  year  later  was  arrested  for  raping  and 
murdering  another  6-year-old  girl.  Would  you 
defend  him  again  with  the  same  vigor?" 

"I'm  afraid  so." 

"Why  afraid?" 

"Because  I  think  most  people  would  dis- 
approve of  that."  I 

"Do  you  care?" 

"No." 

"It  doesn't  concern  you?" 

"I'm  not  concerned  with  the  crime  com- 
mitted or  the  consequences  of  his  going 
free.  If  I  were,  I  couldnt  practice.  I'm  con- 
cerned with  seeing  that  every  client  gets  as 
good  representation  as  he  could  if  he  had 
8200.000.  I  dont  want  him  to  get  screwed 
just  because  there  wasn't  anyone  around  to 
see  that  he  not  get  screwed.  If  you're  a  doctor 
and  Hitler  comes  to  you  and  says  you're  the 
one  man  In  the  world  who  can  cure  him, 
you  do  it." 

"How  much  of  that  Is  ego?" 

"Ninety-nine  percent." 
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Erdmann  eats  his  cottage  cheese.  An  old 
derelict — bearded,  toothless,  with  swollen 
lips — puta  his  tray  down  next  to  Erdmann 
and  sits  slurping  soup  and  eyeing  the  un- 
touched slice  of  rye. 

In  the  courthouse  lobby  after  lunch,  Erd- 
mann stops  to  buy  a  candy  bar.  Someone 
says  he  saw  a  story  in  the  Times  that  5.000 
of  that  brand  had  been  recalled  after  rodent 
hair  was  found  in  some  of  them.  Erdmann 
smiles  and  buys  two  more. 

A  court  ofBcer  sees  Erdmann  coming  down 
the  hall.  "Hey,  Marty,"  he  yells,  "he's  on 
the  bench,  he's  starting  to  call  your  caaes." 

"So  what  do  you  want  me  to  do,"  Erdmann 
says,  "break  Into  a  run?" 

Guards  bring  in  a  20-year-old  girl  charged 
with  robbery  with  a  knife.  Erdmann  is  talk- 
ing to  her  at  the  counsel  table  when  Lowe 
strolls  over  and  says,  "Marty,  an  E  and  a 
flat?" 

The  girls  looks  at  Lowe.  "What's  he  say- 
ing, who's  he?" 

Lowe  start*  away.  "Dont  listen  to  me,  I'm 
the  enemy." 

She  wants  to  know  why  she  has  to  go  to 
jail.  "Well,  rightly  or  wrongly."  Erdmann 
tells  her,  "people  think  they  shouldn't  be 
robbed.  So  when  they  get  robbed,  they  give  a 
little  time."  She  asks  if  the  year  can  run 
concurrent  with  another  sentence  pending 
against  her.  Erdmann  asks  Lowe  and  he 
a^eee.  She  still  hesltatee,  and  finally  refuses 
the  offer. 

•What's  wrong?"  Lowe  says.  "She  wanted 
a  year.  I  gave  her  a  year.  She  wanted  It  con- 
current, I  made  it  concurrent.  It's  unreal. 
They  tell  us  what  they  want  and  we're  sup- 
posed to  genuflect." 

"SoBfc  Sanchez  1"  the  clerk  calls.  A  drug-sale 
case. 

"Your  honor,  he  hasnt  been  seen  yet," 
Erdmann  says. 

"Let  me  see  the  file,"  Schweitzer  says  to 
Lowe. 

"Your  honor,"  Erdmann  says,  "he  hasn't 
even  been  interviewed.  I  haven't  seen  him." 

"Well,  just  let's  look  at  It,  Marty,"  the  Judge 
says.  He  goes  over  Lowe's  file.  "It's  one  sale, 
Marty.  He  doesn't  have  any  robberies.  Bur- 
glaries, petty  larceny.  Mostly  drugs.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Marty,  HI  give  him  an  E  and  a 
flat"  Lowe  agrees. 

Erdmann  walks  Into  the  pen  hallway,  and 
they  bring  up  a  defendant.  "They're  offering 
and  E  and  a  flat."  Erdmann  says  to  him.  "For 
a  single  sale,  that's  about  the — " 

The  defendant  looks  mystified.  He  says 
nothing.  The  guard  Interrupts.  "This  isn't 
Sanchez,  Marty.  It's  FernandeB." 

Erdmann  drops  his  arma  In  disgust,  and 
without  a  word  he  turna  and  goes  back  Into 
court  and  sits  do'wn  In  the  Jury  box.  A  de- 
fendant has  in  effect  been  tried,  convicted 
and  sentenced  before  hl«  lawyer  even  knew 
what  be  looked  like. 

After  court,  Alice  Bchleelnger  cornea  Into 
Erdmann'B  office  to  brief  him  on  a  client  of 
hers,  a  woman,  who  will  be  In  Schweitzer's 
cotirt  tomorrow.  "She's  absolutely  not  guilty," 
Alice  says.  When  she  leaves,  Erdmann'B  smile 
turns  wistful  and  nostalgic.  "It  must  be 
wonderful."  he  says,  "to  have  an  absolute 
sense  of  who's  guilty  and  who  Isn't.  I  wish  I 
had  it." 

Adler  walks  Into  the  ofBce.  "What  can  I 
tell  them?"  he  asks  Erdmann.  "Jack  says  he's 
leaving  because  the  Job's  making  a  cynic  of 
him.  He  says  he  thought  he  was  going  to  de- 
fend the  downtrodden  and  he  finds  out 
they're  hoetlle  and  they  lie  to  him.  So  he's 
leaving.  Alice  comes  to  me  and  says.  The  sys- 
tem's wonderful  for  the  guilty,  but  for  the 
Innocent  It's  awful.  Some  of  them  mutt  be 
innocent.'  What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"You  say  nothing,"  Erdmann  answers,  "be- 
cause It's  true." 

"No.  You  say  that  in  a  good  system  of  gov- 
ernment the  vast  majority  get  fair  treat- 
ment, but  there  are  bound  to  be  a  few  who 


don't."   He   lo<jks   at   Erdmann.   "You  think 
that's  sentimental." 

"I  think  you're  a  Pollyanna  " 

Adler  turns  to  another  man  in  the  office. 
"He  s  called  me  sentimental,  and  he's  called 
me  a  Pollyanna.  And  you  know  what?  It's 
true." 

Erdmann  laughs.  "What  difference  does 
that  make?" 

That  night  Erdmann  goes  home,  has  three 
Scotches  on  the  rocks,  meets  a  former  Judge 
for  dinner,  has  a  double  Scotch,  and  thus 
fortified  appears  before  the  Judge's  evening 
seminar  at  the  New  York  University  Law 
School.  Ten  students  are  sittmg  in  uphol- 
stered, stainless-steel  swivel  chairs  In  a  red- 
carpeted  conference  room — all  very  new  and 
rich  and  modern.  Erdmann  is  suppxieed  to 
tell  them  about  Jury  selection  and  trial  tac- 
tics, subjects  on  which  he  Is  a  recognized 
master. 

He  upwraps  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  Mght.s  up, 
and  leans  close  over  the  table.  Two  of  the 
students  are  girls.  Most  of  the  men  are  In 
Jeans  and  long  hair.  Erdmann  knows  the  look 
in  their  eves.  They  think  they  will  have  In- 
nocent clients,  they  think  they'll  be  serving 
their  fellow  man,  the  community.  Justice. 
They  don't  know  that  what  they'll  be  serv- 
ing Is  the  system.  He  wants  to  give  them 
some  of  the  facts  of  life.  "You  are  salesmen." 
he  begins,  "and  you  are  selling  a  product 
that  no  one  particularly  wants  to  buy  You 
are  selling  a  defendant  who  In  all  likelihood 
is  guilty."  They  give  him  looks.  "So  you're 
going  to  disguise  the  product,  wrap  It  in  the 
folds  of  Justice,  and  make  It  a  symbol  of 
justice.  You  have  to  convince  the  Jurors  that 
you're  sincere,  and  that  the  product  you  are 
selling  Is  not  really  this  defendant,  but  Jus- 
tice. You  must  convince  them  that  your  de- 
fendant Is  not  on  trial.  Justice  Is  on  trial." 

The  students  are  cautious.  No  one  has 
taken  any  notes.  "Your  Job  Is  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  trial — the  Jury-plck- 
Ing  and  the  summation.  In  between  comes 
that  ugly  mess  of  evidence.  In  examining 
prospective  Jurors  you  have  to  sell  ycur  prod- 
uct before  they  get  a  look  at  him.  before 
they  hear  the  evidence.  You  wanr  .tIso  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  your  defense,  and  soften 
the  blow  of  the  prosecution's  case.  If  you 
know  that  a  cop  Is  going  to  testify  that  the 
defendant  stabbed  the  old  lady  89  times,  you 
can't  hide  from  It.  You  might  Just  as  well 
bring  It  out  yourself,  tell  them  that  they're 
going  to  hear  a  police  officer  testify  that  the 
defendant  stabbed  the  old  lady  89  times,  and 
then  when  the  testimony  comes  you  will  be 
.spared  the  sudden  indrawlng  of  breath.  And 
maybe  you  can  even  leave  the  Impression 
that  the  cop  Is  lying." 

A  girl  mentions  the  Tombs  riots  and  asks 
Erdmann  what  could  be  done  to  give  the 
prisoners  speedy  trials.  During  the  riots,  in- 
mates' demands  for  le.=s  crowding,  better 
food,  extermination  of  rats  and  vermin  were 
supported  even  by  the  hoetage  guards.  But 
their  demands  for  speedy  trials,  though  they 
found  strong  suppwrt  in  the  press,  were  less 
sincere.  Virtually  every  prisoner  In  the  Tombs 
is  guilty,  either  of  the  crime  charged  or  of 
some  lesser  but  connected  crime.  He  knows 
that  he  will  either  plead  guilty  or  be  con- 
victed In  a  trial,  and  that  he  will  Fene  time 
He  knows,  too,  that  delays  will  help  his  case 
Witnesses  disappear,  cops'  memories  fade, 
complainants  lose  their  desire  fo.-  vengeance. 
As  prosecutors  see  their  cases  decaying,  they 
lower  and  lower  the  pleas.  Meanwhile,  time 
served  In  the  Tombs  before  sentfnclng  counts 
as  part  of  the  sentence.  Blrdmann  wants  to 
explain  that  to  the  students,  but  he  knows 
he  will  not  find  many  believers. 

"Let  me  disabuse  you,"  he  says,  "of  the 
idea  that  the  prisoners  in  the  Tombs  want 
speedy  trials.  Most  of  them  are  guilty  of 
something,  and  the  last  thltig  they  want  is 
a  trial.  They  know  that  if  every  case  could  be 
tried   within   60  days,   the  ple.-^s   of  one-to- 


three  for  armed  robbery  would  be  back  up  to 
15-to-25.  " 

"What  about  the  defendants  out  on  ball?" 
a  student  asks. 

"People  out  on  bail  almost  never  have  to 
go  to  trial.  If  you  can  get  your  client  out  on 
ball ,  he  won't  be  tried  for  at  least  three  years, 
if  at  all.  The  case  will  go  from  one  DA's  back 
drawer  to  another's  until  It  either  dissolves 
Into  dust  or  the  DA  agrees  to  a  plea  of  time 
served." 

A  student  asks  about  the  defense  lawyer's 
responsibility  to  be  honest.  That  triggers 
ErdJnann's  smile.  "My  only  responsibility," 
he  says,  "is  to  my  client.  And  not  to  suborn 
perjury,  and  not  to  He  personally.  My  client 
may  lie  as  much  as  he  wants." 

So  mired  have  the  courts  become  that  there 
now  arises  the  nightmare  possibility  of  a 
prisoner  sinking  forever  out  of  sight  In  the 
quicksand  of  Judicial  chaos.  In  the  post-riot 
panic  to  relieve  overcrowding  In  the  Tomhs. 
a  special  court  wsis  set  up  to  facilitate  the 
return  to  state  prisons  of  inmates  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  Tombs  to  await  hearings 
on  various  motions  of  appeal.  One  defendant 
entertd  the  court  in  a  rage.  He  was  doing  20- 
to-life  at  Sing  Sing  for  stabbing  someone  to 
death  with  an  umbrella.  A  year  ago  he  was 
brought  to  New  York  for  an  appeal  hearing. 
He  :iever  got  the  hearing,  and  went  11  months 
without  seeing  a  lawyer.  Finally  in  court — 
unsure  as  to  when,  if  ever,  he  would  reap- 
pear— he  shouted  furiously  at  the  Judge. 
Guards  moved  in  around  him. 

The  Judge  got  things  sorted  out.  scheduled 
the  hearing  for  the  following  week,  and  the 
prisoner  was  removed.  After  a  year  In  limbo 
m  the  Tombs,  he  had  finally  been  found.  The 
Judge  waited  until  the  door  closed  behind 
the  prisoner,  then  looked  at  Erdmann,  at  the 
DA  and  back  at  Erdmann.  He  said.  "Now 
there's  a  man  who's  got  a  beef." 

Since  the  case  of  Richard  Henderson,  the 
junkie  who  didn't  know  if  he  was  guilty,  v  :i> 
marked  ready  for  trial,  he  has  been  returned 
each  day  to  the  detention  pen  beneath 
Schweitzer's  courtroom — on  the  almost  non- 
existent chance  that  his  lawyer,  and  the  D.^ 
assigned  to  the  case,  and  a  Judge  and  court- 
room might  all  become  simultaneously  avail- 
able for  trial.  Each  day  he  sits  there  In  the 
pen  while  upstairs  in  court  his  case  Is  called 
and  passed,  with  no  more  certain  consequence 
than  that  he  wUl  be  back  again  the  next  day, 
so  that  it  can  be  called  and  passed  once  more 
After  several  days  of  this,  Erdmann  speaks 
to  him  again  to  see  if  he  has  changed  his 
mind.  He  Is  the  same — same  clothes,  same 
dead  expression,  same  mad  Insistence  on  trial. 
Erdmann  tries  to  encourage  him  to  take  the 
plea,  "if  you  are  guilty  of  anything." 

Hetiderson  stlU  wants  a  trial. 

■What  will  happen  today?"  he  asks. 

•"Nothing.  They'll  set  another  date  for  trial. 
and  that  date  wUl  mean  about  as  much  as  any 
date  they  set.  which  is  nothing.  You'll  Just 
have  to  wait  in  line." 

Henderson  picks  at  some  mosqulto-blte- 
size  scars  on  his  arm.  "The  other  prisoners 
intimidate  me,"  he  says.  "They  keep  asking 
•ue  about  my  ca.se.  what  I  did,  what  I'm  in 
for." 

What  do  you  say?" 

•I  don't  answer  them.  I  don't  want  to  UU 
about  it." 

Henderson  U  adamant.  Erdmann  leaves 
hi:n  and  goes  back  to  court. 

Erdmann's  disrespect  for  Judges  (Schweit- 
zer IS  a  rare  exception)  Is  so  strong  and  all- 
inclusive  that  it  amounts  at  times  to  class 
hatred.  When  one  of  his  young  lawyers  was 
held  in  contempt  and  fined  S200.  Erdma;.n 
left  Schweitzer's  court  and  rushed  to  the  res- 
cue. He  argued  with  the  Judge  and  conned 
him  into  withdrawing  the  penalty.  Then,  out- 
side the  courtroom  In  the  cjrndor  Erun^itn  .- 
composure  cracked.  "Hes  a  bully.  '  he  said 
angrily.  ''I'li  put  Tuc'ser  lone  'd  his  senior 
la-*yer!=;    in  there  a  couple  of  d.ivs  ai.d  te.l 


him.  No  pleas.'  That'll  fix  that  wagon."  He 
makes  a  note,  then  crumbles  it  up  "No.  I'll 
take  it  myself — and  It'll  be  one  for  the  record 
this  time."  Erdmann  remembers  that  two 
days  earlier  the  Judge's  car  was  stolen  i.i  front 
of  the  courthouse.  "I  should  have  told  him 
not  to  let  the  theft  of  his  Cadillac  upset  him 
so  much." 

•There  are  so  few  trial  Judges  who  Just 
Judge."  Erdmann  says,  "who  rule  on  questions 
of  law.  and  leave  guilt  or  Innocence  to  the 
jury.  And  Appellate  Division  judges  aren't 
any  better.  They're  the  whores  -.vho  became 
madams." 

Would  he  like  to  be  a  Judge? 

"I  would  llkr  to — Just  to  see  if  I  could  be 
the  kind  of  judge  I  think  a  Judge  should  be 
But  the  only  way  you  can  gel  u  is  to  be  tn 
politics  or  buy  It^ — and  I  don't  even  know  the 
going  price." 

Erdmann  is  still  in  the  hallway  fuming  over 
the  contempt  citation  when  a  lawyer  rushe- 
up  and  saj-s  a  defendant  v;ho  has  been  m  the 
Tombs  ttve  months  for  homicide  has  been 
offered  time  served  and  probat'on — and  won't 
take  it.  Erdmann  hurries  to  thf  courtroom. 
The  defendant  and  his  girl  friend  had  been 
playing  "hit  and  run."  a  ghetto  game  In 
which  contestants  take  turns  hitting  each 
other  with  lead  pipes.  He  said  he  was  drunl: 
when  he  played  It  and  didn't  know  how  hard 
he  was  hitting  the  girl.  They  both  passed  out 
and  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning  she  .vas 
dead.  He  had  no  previous  record,  and  the 
Judge  Is  considering  the  extraordinarily  light 
sentence  agreed  upon  by  the  lawyer  and  DA. 
Neither  the  Judge  nor  the  DA  Is  In  a  mood 
for  any  further  haggling  from  the  defendant. 
Erdmann  talks  with  the  defendant  and  gets 
the  plea  quickly  accepted.  Five  months  for 
homicide.  As  he  leaves  the  courtroom,  a  DA 
says,  "Marty,  you  got  away  with  murder." 

Erdmann  Is  gleeful.  "I  always  get  away 
with  murder." 

He  goes  down  to  his  office.  Alice  Schlesinger 
walks  by  his  desk  and  Erdmann  remembers 
something  he  saw  In  the  Times  that  morn- 
ing about  Anthony  Howard,  the  man  with 
an  Insane  cellmate  whose  case  he  assigned 
to  her  three  weeks  ago. 

"Hey.  Alice."  he  calls  to  her,  "congratula- 
tions on  winning  your  first  case." 

She  shrugs.  A  lawyer  named  James  Vlncl 
walks  In  and  Erdmann  says  to  him,  "Don't 
forget  to  congratulate  Alice.  She  Just  won  her 
first  case." 

"Really?"   sasra    Vlncl.    "That's    great." 

"Yeah."  Erdmann  laughs.  "Anthony  How- 
ard. His  cellmate  strangled  him  to  death 
last  night." 

Every  evening  Martin  Erdmann  walks 
crosstown  to  a  small  French  restaurant  in 
the  theater  district.  He  sits  always  at  the 
same  table  in  a  rear  comer,  with  his  back 
to  whatever  other  customers  there  are,  and 
he  is  happiest  when  there  are  none.  The 
owner  and  his  wife  are  always  pleased  to  see 
him,  and  when  he  does  not  come  they  call 
his  apartment  to  see  If  everything  is  all 
right. 

Not  long  ago  he  reluctantly  agreed  to 
a'.low  a  reporter  to  join  him  for  dinner.  The 
reporter  asked  him  if  he  could  be  positive 
after  25  years  if  he  had  ever  defended  an 
Innocent  man. 

"No.  That  you  never  know.  It  Is  much 
easier  to  know  guilt  than  Innocence.  And 
anyway,  it's  much  easier  to  defend  a  man 
if  you  know  he's  guUty.  You  don't  have  the 
responsibility  of  saving  him  from  unjust 
punishment." 

What  do  you  think  about  the  courts  to- 
day, the  Judicial  system?" 

"I  think  It's  time  people  were  told  what's 
really  going  on.  Everyone's  so  cowardly.  No- 
t>ody  wants  to  tell  the  public  that  the  mini- 
measures  proposed  to  clear  up  the  meas  won't 
do  It.  If  you  only  had  two  roada  going  In 
and  out  of  New  York  and  someone  said. 
'What  can  we  do  about  the  traffic  problem?" 
the  answer  would   be,   'Nothing— until   we 


get  more  roads.'  You  couldn't  help  It  by 
tinkering  around  with  the  lights.  Well, 
tinkering  with  the  courts  Isn't  going  to  help. 
We  need  more  courts,  more  DAs,  more  Legal 
Aids,  more  Judges — and  It's  going  to  cost  a 
massive  amount  of  money.  I  wonder  how 
much  money  you  could  raise  If  you  could 
guarantee  safety  from  mugging  and  burglary 
and  rape  for  $50  per  person.  Eight  million 
people  In  New  York?  Can  you  get  $30  mil- 
lion? And  If  you  asked  for  $20  million  to 
provide  a  workable  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, how  much  would  you  get?  People  are 
more  Interested  in  their  safety  than  in  jus- 
tice. They  can  pay  for  law  and  order,  or  they 
can  be  mugged." 

"So  what's  the  solution?" 

"I've  never  really  felt  It  was  my  problem. 
Everything  up  to  now  has  benefited  the  de- 
fendant, and  he's  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, too.  When  you  say,  'The  people 
versus  John  Smith' — well.  John  Smith  is 
part  of  the  people,  too.  As  a  Legal  Aid  law- 
yer, I  don't  think  it's  my  problem  to  make 
things  rim  smoothly  so  my  clients  will  get 
longer  sentences.  That's  the  court's  problem." 

He  stops  talking  and  thinks  for  a  minute. 
Something  is  burning  inside.  "That's  the 
wrong  attitude,  I  suppose,  but  then  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  has  never  approached  me 
and  asked  me  what  can  be  done  to  Improve 
Justice  for  the  accused.  They  never  ask  that 
question.  It's  Just  how  can  we  clear  the  cal- 
endars. It's  how  can  we  get  these  bastards 
In  jail  faster  for  longer.  Not  in  those  words — 
certainly  not.  They  never  in  all  these  years 
asked,  how  can  we  have  more  Justice  for  the 
defendants.  That's  why  I'm  not  too  con- 
cerned about  the  system."  He  has  become 
angry  and  Impassioned  and  now  draws  back. 
He  concentrates  on  a  lamb  chop. 

"I'm  loquacious  when  I'm  tired,"  he  says. 

After  several  minutes,  he  begins  again. 
"You  know,  I  really  don't  think  there  Is  any 
solution  to  the  problem,  any  more  than 
there  Is  to  the  traffic  problem.  You  do  what 
you  can  within  the  problem." 

"Is  the  day  coming  when  the  traffic  won't 
move  at  all?" 

"Yes.  If  every  defendant  refused  to  plead 
and  demanded  a  trial,  within  a  year  the  sys- 
tem would  collapse.  There  would  be  three- 
year  delays  in  reaching  trial,  prison  riots, 
defendants  would  be  paroled  Into  the 
streets." 

"What's  Martin  Erdmann  going  to  do 
when  that  happens?" 

"That's  an  Interesting  question.  It  would 
be  too  late  by  then  to  do  anything.  It's  going 
to  be  too  late  very  soon." 

Every  Friday,  Erdmann  assigns  himself  to 
a  courtroom  with  a  half-day  calendar  and 
catches  the  1 :35  bus  for  Danbury,  Conn. 
From  there  he  drives  to  his  estate  in  Rox- 
bury  and  spends  the  weekend  walking,  gar- 
demng  "and  Ulklng  to  myself."  He  has  a 
three-story  house  with  a  junk-Jammed  attic, 
a  cellar  filled  with  Jarred  fruit  he  preserved 
years  ago  and  never  ate,  and  a  library  clut- 
tered with  unread  books  and  magazines.  A 
brook  runs  down  from  the  acres  of  Scotch 
pine,  past  his  garden  and  under  a  small 
bridge  to  the  country  below.  He  walks  along 
the  brook,  and  stops  on  the  bridge  to  stare 
down  at  the  trout.  He  never  fishes  here. 
"These  are  my  friends,"  he  says,  "and  you 
don't  catch  your  friends." 

Most  of  the  weekend  he  spends  trying  to 
coax  cooperation  from  the  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. "I  worry  most  about  the  tomatoes 
because  I  like  to  eat  them.  The  most  diffi- 
cult is  what  I  don't  grow  anymore,  roses. 
They  demand  constant  care  and  that's  why 
I  don't  have  them."  Tulips  he  likes.  He  spent 
a  recent  four-day  weekend  putting  in  400 
bulbs  sent  by  a  friend  from  Holland.  "They're 
not  difficult.  You  Just  dig  400  holes  and  put 
them  in  and  they  come  up  In  the  spring. 
The  only  problem  Is  moles.  The  moles  make 
runs  to  eat  insects  and  then  the  mice  tise 
the  mole  runs  to  eat  the  tulip  bulbs.  Years 


ago  I  used  to  be  out  with  spray  guns.  And 
then  I  figured,  what  the  hell,  this  Is  nature. 
the  mice  don't  know  they're  not  supposed  to 
eat  tulip  bulbs.  So  I  gave  up  the  spraying. 
I  can't  be  hostile  to  something  that's  Just 
doing  what  comes  naturally." 

The  tulips  are  all  in.  It's  9  a.m.,  and 
Erdmann  Is  back  in  his  office  going  through 
the  Timei.  He  Is  stopped  by  an  Item  about  a 
former  Legal  Aid  client,  a  25-year-old  homo- 
sexual named  Raymond  Lavon  Moore. 
Charged  with  shooting  a  policeman  In  a  bar, 
Moore  had  been  In  the  Tombs  10  months, 
made  24  appearances  In  coiu't,  and  stead- 
fastly refused  to  plead  guilty  to  anything 
more  serious  than  a  misdemeanor.  He  went 
Into  the  Tombs  weighing  205  pounds,  and 
wasted  slowly  down  to  155.  He  had  never 
been  in  jail  before  Five  times  Moore  was 
removed  to  hospitals  for  mental  observa- 
tion, and  each  time  he  was  returned  to  the 
Tombs.  He  twice  tried  unsuccessfully  to  kill 
him£elf.  For  fighting  with  a  guard,  Moore 
was  sentenced  to  20  days'  solitary  confine- 
ment in  a  small  Iron  box  whose  only  open- 
ings were  a  barred  window  and  a  four-lnch- 
wlde  glass  silt  In  the  door.  Last  weekend, 
while  Erdmann  was  on  his  hands  and  knees 
In  T-shirt  and  dungarees  digging  the  400 
tulip  holes,  Moore  stripped  the  white  ticking 
from  his  mattress,  knotted  It  into  a  noose 
and  hanged  himself  from  the  barred  window. 

Erdmann  slowly  folds  the  paper  around 
the  clipping  and  without  expression  hands 
It  across  his  desk  to  another  lawyer.  He  says 
nothing. 

That  noon.  Erdmann  Is  back  talking 
through  the  bars  of  the  detention  pen  be- 
neath Schweitzer's  courtroom.  He's  asking 
a  drug  pusher  If  there's  someone  who  will 
make  bail  for  him. 

"I  can't  get  In  touch  with  no  one  from  in 
here,  man." 

"Can  I?" 

"Yeah.  My  mama  In  Cincinnati."  He  is 
about  to  give  Erdmann  the  phone  number 
when  Erdmann  moves  aside  to  allow  a  guard 
to  open  the  door  and  insert  more  prisoners. 
One  of  the  prisoners  is  Richard  Henderson, 
the  junkie  who  wants  to  go  to  trial.  He 
walks  in.  foggy  and  listless,  and  his  momen- 
tum carries  him  to  the  center  of  the  cell. 
He  stops  there,  staring  straight  ahead.  He 
does  not  move  or  look  around  for  three  min- 
utes. Then  he  takes  two  steps  to  the  bench, 
sit  down  and  puts  his  hands  between  his 
knees.  He  sits  there,  rubbing  his  palms  to- 
gether. 

Five  hours  later.  Judge  Schweitzer  Is  al- 
most at  the  end  of  the  day's  calendar.  The 
spectators  have  all  left,  and  no  one  remains 
but  court  personnel.  Everyone  Is  tired.  To 
speed  things  up,  Schweitzer  has  told  the 
guards  to  bring  up  everyone  left  In  the  pen 
and  keep  them  In  the  hall  by  the  door  till 
their  names  are  called.  Five  come  up.  Tnelr 
caies  already  have  been  adjourned  and 
what's  happening  now  Is  more  or  less  a  body 
count  to  make  sure  no  one  Is  missed. 

The  last  is  Henderson.  A  guard  walks  him 

In,    holding    his    arm,    and    someone    says. 

That's   Henderson.   He's   been    adjourned." 

The  guard.  Just  four  steps  into  the  court- 
room when  he  hears  this  news,  quickly 
whaels  Henderson  around  and  heads  him 
back  out  the  door.  Something  in  the  wide, 
passage  through  the  court,  something  in  his 
dead,  unware,  zombie-eyed  stare  as  he  banks 
around  the  pivoting  guard,  strikes  everyone 
who  sees  it  as  enormously  funny.  It's  strange 
and  It's  pathetic,  and  no  one  can  keep  from 
laughing. 


AN  MIA  WIFE  CRITICALLY  EX- 
AMINES THE  POW  ISSUE 

'Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trajieous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
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course  of  this  week  we  have  heard  the 
POW  issue  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  We  have  heard  the  North  Viet- 
namese treatment  of  POW's  condemned 
repeatedly.  We  have  heard  the  courage 
of  the  POW  families  praised  repeatedly. 

.\n  of  this  is  valid,  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  well  meant.  But  none  of  it  is  of  any 
help  to  the  POWs.  And,  except  in  the 
most  superficial  sense,  none  of  it  is  of 
any  help  to  their  families. 

As  Mrs.  Barbara  Mullen,  whose  hus- 
band has  been  missing  in  Laos  for  nearly 
5  years,  recently  wrote  me — 

I've  had  enough  sympathy  to  drown  In 
self-pity  and  enough  praise  to  burst  an  ego- 
no  more  please. 

Condemning  the  other  side  for  its 
treatment  of  POW's  is.  I  suppose,  a  good 
emotional  outlet,  and  God  knows  it  is 
the  politically  popular  thing.  But  it  does 
not  move  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  NLF, 
or  the  Pathet  Lao  1  inch.  Appealing  to 
their    humanitarianisra    is    not    much 

better.  ,     .   ^     ^  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  seriously  intend  to 
help  the  POWs.  we  must  be  willing  to 
bargain  seriously.  And  if  we  are  going 
to  bargain  seriously,  we  must  offer  the 
other  side  something  it  values.  The  North 
Vietnamese,  the  NLF,  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
do  not  want  our  money,  they  do  not  want 
our  thanks,  and  they  do  not  want  their 
prisoners  back.  They  want  only  one  thing 
from  us:  our  absence. 

If  we  are  willing  to  trade  total  with- 
drawal for  total  POW  repatriation,  we 
can  get  our  men  back.  If  we  are  not, 
forget  it.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  trade 
withdrawal  for  POW's,  all  the  speeches 
made  this  week  are  so  much  wasted 
breath.  .   ^         , 

Mrs.  Mullen  discusses  these  points  and 
others  in  her  very  perceptive  and  insight- 
ful letter,  which  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  under  unanimous  consent: 
Oakland,  Calif., 

March  12.  1971. 

Dear  Represent attve  Leggett:  This  week 
marks  concern  for  our  POW's— again. 
Congressmen  will  make  speeches  honoring, 
praising  and  expressing  sympathy  for  these 
men.  Some  wUl  infer  that  support  of  current 
U  3  action  In  the  war  Is  necessary  In  order 
to  support  these  men.  Others  will  use  It  as 
an  opportunity  to  condemn  this  war.  I  won- 
der If  any  wUl  really  try  to  help  us.  I've  had 
enough  sympathy  to  drown  In  self-pity  and 
enough  praise  to  burst  an  ego— no  more 
please. 

If  I  could  crawl  Into  the  conscience  of  each 
congressman  I  would  ask  him  to  destroy  his 
pat  speech  and  Instead  spend  a  solemn  hour 
probing  for  a  real  solution  to  the  problem. 

It  would  be  naive  to  expect  congressmen 
to  consider  the  prlaoner  of  war  Issue  com- 
pletely separate  from  their  own  views  about 
the  war.  Realizing  this.  I  nevertheless  ask 
them  to  review  some  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem objectively. 

1.  tJJS.  and  world  pressure  aimed  at  Hanoi 
has  not  been  overwhelming,  but  it  has 
achieved  an  Increase  In  letters  from  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam.  It  has  not  produced  In- 
formation about  any  of  the  missing  men  In 
South  Vietnam  or  Laos  (nearly  800).  No 
POW's  have  been  releksed  In  the  part  year 
and  a  half  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  Viet 
Cong  and  Pathet  Lao  have  not  lived  up  to 
the  provisions  for  POW's  In  the  Geneva 
Convention.  This  world  pressure  strategy 
has  run  Its  cotirse. 

2.  Negotiations  In  Paris  on  POW's  have 
been  fruitless.  We  have  offered  large  numbers 
of  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  In  return  for 
tiurs     We    have    also    offered    a    cease-fire. 


Both  have  been  refused  The  Communists— 
NLF  and  North  Vietnamese  have  stated  many 
times  that  they  will  release  uur  POW's  in 
return  for  a  stated  US  withdrawal  date. 
The  Administration  has  refused  to  do  this. 
General  Hughes.  White  House  Military 
Advisor,  has  told  me  the  reason  for  this  Is 
that  the  POW  question  must  remain  human- 
itarian, separate  from  political  or  military 
considerations.  Senator  Dole.  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  told  me 
(letter  dated  March  10)  that  on  the  question 
of  negotiating  for  the  release  of  POW's, 
•'.  .  .  the  word  of  the  Communists  is  diffi- 
cult to  trust."  ".  .  .  that  since  World  War 
II  there  have  been  an  endless  number  of 
agreements  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union 
but  Invariably  they  have  been  broken." 
These  and  other  Administration  statements 
indicate  that  the  intention  Is  not  to  bargain 
for  the  release  of  these  men. 

3.  If  then  the  Administration  Is  to  Insist 
this  is  a  separate  humanitarian  issue,  we  are 
again  left  with  the  same  strategy  of  pres- 
suring the  Communists  to  live  up  to  the 
Geneva  Convention — a  strategy  that  has 
thus  far  failed.  The  Geneva  Convention  htis 
been  ignored  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
though  they  did"  sign  It  (1957).  Our  only 
shakey  means  of  holding  the  Viet  Cong  and 
Pathet  Lao  to  the  Convention  is  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  the  official  governments  of  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam  (1965)  signed  it.  The 
document  has  been  totally  ignored  by  both 
of  these  groups,  a  fact  which  affects  half  of 
the   Americans   missing   in  Indo-Chlna. 

Repatriation  in  the  Convention  Is  covered 
In  Article  118.  It  states  that  "prisoners  of 
war  shall  be  released  and  repatriated  without 
delay  after  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities." 
The  important  point  to  remember  about  the 
present  "Vietnamlzatlon"  plan  is  that  there 
will  be  no  clear  cut  "cessation  of  active  hos- 
tilities." Even  If  we  could  convince  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  the  Viet  Cong  to  consider  the  Geneva 
Convention  a  valid  document,  when  can  we 
tell  them  that  hostilities  have  ceased  If  Amer- 
ican air  power  continues  In  support  of  ARVN 
and  against  supply  routes  and  if  U.S.  equip- 
ment is  still  being  used  In  combat? 

I  ask  much  more  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress this  week  than  another  "Memorial  Serv- 
ice." I  ask  them  to  seriously  consider  the  dif- 
ficulties I  have  outlla«l  and  suggest  a  way 
out  of  the  deadlock.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
President  Nixon's  "no  bargaining  for  these 
men"  position.  I  think  for  some  heroic  reason 
he  respects  their  sacrifice,  but  has  built  his 
approach  to  their  repatriation  on  wishful 
thinking.  On  the  other  hand  Congressmen 
who  oppose  this  war  have  allowed  deep  re- 
sentment toward  the  war  to  negate  human 
feelings  toward  fellow  Americans  held  cap- 
tive In  the  conflict.  Not  as  hawks  or  doves, 
but  as  Representatives  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Congressmen  owe  a  responsibility  to  these 
men. 

In  all  of  Congress  only  one  specific  plan 
for  return  of  these  men  has  emerged.  The 
proportional  repatriation-withdrawal  plan 
proposed  by  you.  Congresman  Leggett,  and 
twenty-two  other  representatives  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  only  offer  the  communists 
have  thus  far  made  for  the  release  of  our 
prisoners.  It  seems  realistic  and  has  given 
many  families  a  first  sense  of  hope  In  years. 
I  ask  all  Congressmen  to  consider  this  plan. 
If  It  Is  acceptable,  support  It,  If  not,  please 
offer  another  concrete  plan  In  Its  place. 
Please  find  a  way  to  convince  our  P»resldent 
to  bargain  realistically  for  these  men.  The 
longer  we  wait,  the  fewer  of  them  there  will 
be  to  bring  home. 

I  close  on  a  personal  note.  If  my  husband 
ever  lives  through  these  years  of  Internment 
In  the  Jungles  of  Laos,  he  may  ask  why  he  was 
left  there  so  long.  What  can  I  answer  him? 
During  his  first  2 ',4  years  of  captivity  gov- 
ernment officials  and  Congress  were  silent 
and  his  sons  grew  from  babies  to  little  boys. 
During  the  following  year  the  war  continued 
the  same,  his  oldest  son  started  school,  the 


President  an:»oiuiced  publicly  that  the-e  were 
.American  prisoners  of  war  and  Congress 
pa.ssed  a  resolution  saying  they  supported 
them  The  war  went  on  another  year  and 
Congress  de  ;ignated  a  day  of  prayer  for  my 
husband  and  other  missing  Americans.  The 
following  year  members  of  Congress  called 
a  joint  session  and  said  they  still  supported 
him.  In  March  of  1971  his  sons  were  half 
grown  and  Congress  took  note  of  a  week  of 
concern  .  .  . 

Very  sincerely, 

Barbara  R.  Mttllen. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

.sence  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  AspiNALL,   for   Thursday,  March 

25,  on  account  of  pci.sonal  rca.son.s. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SisK  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bol- 
ling)  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLisi  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Crane,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday. 
March  30. 

Mr.  DuPoNT,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

M*'.  MizELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(.The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley  >  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  BoGGS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes.  March  25. 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  TEAGtnE  of  California  to  include 
extraneous  matter  with  his  remarks 
made  today  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  H.R.  7. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  message  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Baker  immediately  following  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  on  the  message  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Horton  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  H.R.  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hollis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Steele  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr   Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClort. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 
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Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  MiZELL. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOLbWATER. 

<  The  following  Members  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Brinkley)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Begich. 

Mrs  Chisholm  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Symington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  F^ulton  of  Termessee. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Poaoe. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  FIjaser. 

Mr,  TiERNAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
'at  5  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  25.  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xxrv,  exec- 
utive communications  were  taken  from 
CXVn 499— Part  6 


the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 
follows : 

462.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Man.igement  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 
several  appropriations  have  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for 
supplemental  estimates  of  appropriations, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

463.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment uf  the  District  of  Columbia  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  activities  of  tlie  Com- 
mission to  date,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91- 
405;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

464.  A  letter  from  the  secretary,  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  trans- 
mitting the  audit  report  of  the  foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  31.  1970. 
pursuant  to  68  Stat.  800;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

465.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  determination  of  the 
President  No  71-9,  for  the  furnishing  to 
various  governmente  of  sophisticated  weap- 
on.s  systems,  pursuant  to  section  504(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

466.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  4724.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce (Rept.  No.  92-62).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5352.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(Rept.  No.  92-63).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  en  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolu- 
tion 28.  Resolution  providing  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-64).  Referred  to 
the  Hoxise  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commlt- 
mlttee  on  House  Administration.  House  Reso- 
lution 282.  Resolution  providing  pay  com- 
parability adjustments  for  certain  House 
employees  whose  pay  rates  are  specifically 
fixed  by  House  resolutions  (Rept.  No.  92- 
65).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  House  Resolu- 
tion 288.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  109.  92d  Con- 
gress; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
66 ) .   Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 


to  preserve  competition  among  corporations 
engaged  in  the  production  of  oil,  coal,  and 
uranium;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  6677.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Secxirlty  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  condi- 
tions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons  to 
receive   disability   insvirance   benefits   there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself. 
Mr.  GiAiMo,  Mr.  Alexandix,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Vetsey,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Yatbon, 
Mr.     Chappell,    Mr.    Melchee,    Mr. 
Teagde  of  California,  Mr.  Kdyken- 
DALL.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Cabnet,   Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Hobton  )  : 
H.R.  6678.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research,  edu- 
cational, and  assistance  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
civilian,   socially   oriented   research   and   de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the    Committee   on    Science    and    Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  6679.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transporta- 
tion, and  education  allowances  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  de- 
pendents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6680.  A  bin  to  amend  the  loan  pro- 
gram In  the  Natlcxnal  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  to  extend  the  forgiveness  for  teachmg 
Denefit    to    teachers    In    American    schools 
abroad  supported  by  the  United  States;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  6681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation   of    the    "United    States    Multilateral 
Treaties  in  Force  Annotated":   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  Da  Pont  : 
H.R.  6682.  A  bill  to  improve  the  crossing  at 
St.  Georges,  Del.;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Aspinall)  : 
H.R.  6683.  A   bill  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  6684.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
period  of  tUne  for  review  of  the  b&slc  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system;  to  postpone  for 
6  months  the  date  on   which  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  contract  for  provision  of  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service;  to  postpone  for  6  months  the 
date  on  which  the  CoriK>ratlon  is  required 
to   begin   providing  intercity  rail   passenger 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  6685.  A  bill  to  establish  an  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6686.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act   and  chapters  2  and  21 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  earnings  for  social  security  bene- 
fit   and   tax  purposes  certain   royalties   and 
renewal  commissions  paid  to  an  Individual 
after  the  year  in  which  he  attained  age  65. 
and  certain  payments  made  to  an  Individ- 
ual's survivors  or  estate  after  the  year  of  his 
death;    to    the    Commission    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  6687.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 

apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 

are  maintained  by  Government  agencies:  to 

the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    GIAIMO     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Davis   of   Georgia.   Mr.  Johnson   of 
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California,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  PoDrLL. 
Mr.      Wright      Mrs.      Dwyeh.      Mr. 
CorcHLiN,    Mr.  Collins   of   Illinois, 
Mr.   Seiberling.    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr. 
Gboveb.    Mrs     Hicks    of    Massachu- 
setts,   Mr     Morse,    Mr.    Aspin,    Mr. 
Roe   Mr,  McKinney,  Mr.  Yates,  and 
Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.R  6688    A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science    Foundation    to    conduct     research, 
educational,  and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to    civilian,    socially    oriented    research    and 
development   activities,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   th"   Committee   on   Science   and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Aszro) : 
H.R.  6689.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research,  edu- 
cational, and  assistance  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics.   

By  Mrs.  GRrPFTTHS; 
H.R.  6690.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Port  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.R.  6691.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  HAYS ; 
H.R.  6692.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative  for- 
est management;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  8693.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative  for- 
est fire  protection;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  6694.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultvire  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  States  and 
other  public  bodlee  and  organizations  in 
providing  an  urban  environmental  forestry 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Maeeachussetts : 
H.R.  6695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
gratfis,  opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
the  "meals  on  wheels"  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  "khe  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJi.  6696.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  automatic 
annual  coet-of-Living  increases  in  the  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJl.  6697.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum 
standards  In  connection  with  certain  Federal 
financial  assistance  with  respect  to  correc- 
tional Institutions  and  faculties;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  AODABBO,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Beix,  Mr.  BrNOHAM.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Mr.  BtraTON,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr. 
CoixrNS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
BcKHARDT.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Prenzxl. 
Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  McCol- 
LiSTER,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Met- 
CAi-yE,  Mr.  MiKVA,  and  Mr.  MrrcH- 

BLL)  : 

H.R.  6698.  A  bill  for  the  reilef  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pep- 
PKR,  Mr.  PoDKix,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Rieglk, 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Ryan,   Mr.   Sarbanes.   Mr.   ScHtnjER, 


Mr.  Steele.  Mr    Stokes.  Mr    Whtte- 
HURST.     Mr.     Williams,     and     Mr. 
Yates)  : 
H.R    6699.   A  bill   for  the  reilef  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANDGREBE: 
H.R.  6700.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  an  abor- 
tion in  facilltle.s  of  the  uniformed  services 
may  be  performed  only  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the  State  ir 
which    the    abortion    Is    performed;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   LANDRUM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr    Sttjc- 
XEY,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  6701.   A  bill   to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing    milk    at    not    less    than    85 
percent    of   parity    for    the    marketing    year 
1971-72;  to  the  Committee  on  AgrlcultiU'e. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R,  6702.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of    the 
closed  basin  division.  San  Luis  Valley  proj- 
ect. Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
H.R.  6703.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  6704.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York)  : 
H.R.  6707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  reduce  the 
amount  a  State,  regional,  or  local  agency 
may  be  required  to  reimburse  the  NationaJ 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  certain 
rail  passenger  service  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  6708.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  eliminate  the  Inclusion  of 
agricultural    credit;    to   the    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
H.R.  6709.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  prohibit 
foreign   assistance   from  being  provided   to 
foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  enter- 
ing the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  6710.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of  cer- 
tain U.S.  citizens  performing  services  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islanda;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  6711.  A  bin  to  assist  In  meeting  na- 
tional housing  goals  by  authorizing  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to  permit 
companies  subject  ot  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1936  to  provide  housing 
for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  Income;  to 
the   Committee  on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  6712.   A  bill   to  support  the  price   of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Bradkmas,  Mr. 
Broomfibij),  Mr.  Browm  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  CEDxaBERG,  Mr.  Dtnokli.,  Mr. 
EscH.    Mr.    William    D.    Ford.    Mr. 


Horton,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Mlnshall,     Mr.    RiEGLE,    and    Mr. 

Steioek  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  6713.  A  bin  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  Great  Lakes  Basin 
conservation  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  6714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act  a 
new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
disease  and  kidney -related  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
iiierce. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H  R.  6715.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  or  near 
Yaphank.   N.Y.;    to   the   Committee   on   Vet- 
erans'   Affalr.s. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  6716.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the 
in-spection  of  Imported  dairy  products  and  b\ 
requlrmg  that  such  products  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wholesomeness;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

H.R.  6717.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  oil  pipeline  system  In  the  Stale  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  6718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commtmica- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  ban  sport-  from  closed- 
circuit    television;     to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Porelpn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
QtJiE,   Mr.    Meeds,    Mr.    Dellenback. 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Clay)  : 
H.R.  6719.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Laba 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 
H  R.  6720.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,   to  improve  the   quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6731.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  certain  insecticide,  herbicide, 
fungicide,  and  pesticide  research  functions 
transferred    to    the    Administrator    of    the 
Environmental   Protection  Agency  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3  of  1970;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Saylor.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Nedzi.   Mr. 
WnxiAM   D.   Ford,   Mr.   Heckler   of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr. 
Conte,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
H.R.   6722.   A   blU    to    amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
Its  uniform  application  to  all  of  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  States  and  munic- 
ipalities    for     water     quality     enhancement 
and   pollution   control,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Arsnds)    (by  request)  : 
HJl.    6723.   A   bin   to   provide   subsistence 
aUowances  for  members  of  the  Marine  Corps 
officer  candidate  programs;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6724.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  (a) 
and  (b)   of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  increased  subsistence  allowances  for 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  mem- 
bers; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clat. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Dellums)  : 
H.R.  6725.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
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dlvlduals  filing  Joint  returns;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  METCALFE: 
H.R.  6726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10-percent 
increase  in  annuities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  6727.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.   6728.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Corrupt  PracMces  Act.   1925.   and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL    (for   himself.    Mrs. 

Chisholm,   Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois, 

Mr.     CoNYERS,     Mr.     Dellums,     Mr. 

DiGGS.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Metcalfe, 

Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 

H  R.  6729.  A  bill:  the  Adequate  Income  Act 

of   1971;    to    the    Committee   on    Ways    and 

Means. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR     (for    himself,    Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
Steiger    of    Arizona,    Mr.    Don    H. 
Clausen,   Mr.  Lujan,   Mr.   Sebelixjs. 
Mr.  McKevitt,  Mr.  Terry,  and  Mr. 
C6RDOVA) : 
H.R.  6730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation  Fund   Act  of    1965,   as 
amended,    and    for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Abzug.    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    Baoillo, 
Mr.     Bingham.     Mr.     Boland,     Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Carney,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.   Derwinski.   Mr.  Donohue.   Mr. 
Dow,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Eilberg.    Mr.    Flowers,    Mr.    Foley, 
Mr.  P'RASER.  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez,  Mrs.    Grasso,   Mr.    Oriien    of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Halpxvn)  : 
HJl.  6731.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse   Control   within  the   Executive 
Office  of  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Hechler  of  Wes-t  Vir- 
ginia.  Mrs.    HzcKuat    of   Massachu- 
setts, Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lkooett.  Mr.  McCol- 
LiSTER,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Metcalfx,    Mr.    Mikva.    Mrs.    Mink. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   Rizgle,   Mr.   Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Ryan  ) : 
H.R.   6732.   A   bUl   to  establish   the   Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER     (fo    himself,    Mr. 
Smfth  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.    Vanik,    Mr.    Waldie    and    Mr. 
WoLrr)  : 
H.R.  8733.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Drug   Abuse    Control    within    the    Executive 
Office  of  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  6734.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  include  a  route 
from   New  York   City  to   Chicago,   HI.,   via 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJl.  6735.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior   to   construct,   operate,   and 
nialntain  the  Monmouth-Dalla*  division,  Wil- 
iMMtte  River  project,  Ore.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

B.S..  6736.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
3cene  matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WYATT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ullman) : 
H.R.  6737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  make  it  clear  that  in- 
dependent truck  dealers  and  distributors 
who  Install  equipment  or  make  minor  altera- 
tions on  taxpald  truck  bodies  and  chassis  are 
not  to  be  subject  to  excise  tax  as  manufac- 
turers on  account  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for   the    designation    of   the    calendar    week 
beginning  on  May  30,   1971,  and  ending  on 
June    5,    1971.    as    "National    Peace    Corps 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.J.  Res.  505.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for    the   designation    of    the    calendar    week 
beginning  on  May  30,  1971.   and  ending  on 
June    6,    1971,    as    "National    Peace    Corps 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL   (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Abzug.    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Clay, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Collins  cf  Illinois, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Edwards  of  CaU- 
fornia.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hechler 
of    West    Virginia,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr. 
Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.J.   Res.   506.  Joint  resolution  repealing 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  233.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  reducing  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
by  encouraging  American  Industry  and  the 
American  public  to  ship  and  travel  on  Amer- 
ican ships;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  LUJAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  234.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  alternative  efforts  to  secure  the  release 
of  U.S.  prisoners   of  war  from  North  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TERRY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  235.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Service   Organizations.   Inc.    (USO);    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    YATRON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.   Addabbo,  Mr.  Eilbkrc, 
Mr.   Nix,   Mr.  Oaydos,   Mrs.   Grasso, 
Mr.   Horton,  Mr.   St   Germain,   Mr. 
Charles    H.    Wilson,    Mr.    Drinan, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  AspiN,  and  Mr.  Woltf)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    236.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the   sense   of   Congress   that   our 
NATO  Allies  should  contribute  more  to  the 
cost  of  their  own  defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    YATRON     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Nichols,   Mr.   Burke   of   Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois,  Mr.   Buchanan,   Mr.   Rarick. 
Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  CdaoovA.  Mr.  Black- 
burn,   Mr.    Forsythe.    Mr.    Duncan. 
Mr.  Johnson   of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Eshleman)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   237.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   Congress   that  our 
NATO  Allies  should  contribute  more  to  the 
cost  of  their  own  defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Burton,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Del- 
lums. Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Mikva,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
and  Mr.  Seiberling)  : 
H.  Res.  342.  Resolution  calling  for  an  In- 
vestigation of   Government  agency  involve- 


ment In  U.S  oil  company  investment  In  oil 
deposits  offshore  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY ; 

H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
certain  activities  of  William  OrvlUe  Douglas, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court, 
to  determine  whether  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings are  warranted;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.  Res.  344.  Resolution  providing  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies  by  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
ascertain  and  Identify  those  areas  In  which 
differences  In  treatment  or  application,  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  exist  in  connection  with  the 
administration  and  operation  of  those  pro- 
visions of  law  under  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.  Res.  345.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

85.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  territory  of  Guam,  relative 
to  constituting  the  University  of  Guam  as  a 
land-grant  institution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

86.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
Umted  States,  relative  to  holding  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  on  St. 
Croix  and  St.  John,  as  well  as  at  Charlotte 
Amalie;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  6738.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Tortoroll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.    6739.    A    bin   for    the   renef    of   Cpl. 
Michael  T.  Kent,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
H.R.  6740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AnleUo 
Peluso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  6741.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Glovanna  Llvoti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
HJl.  6742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Antonio  FrlsoU;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  6743.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Alberto  Arenas;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.   6744.   A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Fred 
Devlne,  doing  business  as  Fred  Devlne  Diving 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

50.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Barry  Dale  Holland,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  rela- 
tive to  referendums  on  public  questions, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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POLLUTION  OF  OUR  CULTURE 
WITH  PORNOGRAPHY  MAY  BE 
AS  SERIOUS  A  PROBLEM  AS 
POLLUTION  OF  OUR  WATER; 
DIRTY  MOVIE  BUSINESS  CALLED 
MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR  INDUS- 
TRY IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRCINtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
constant  flow  of  pornography  in  all  of  its 
degrading  forms  should  be  cause  for  in- 
creasing concern  by  officials  and  citizens 
alike.  Rightfully,  we  express  alarm  with 
frequency  with  respect  to  tlie  degrada- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  air  and  the 
pollution  of  our  oceans,  lakes,  and 
streams.  But  why  are  we  so  patronizing 
of  the  pollution  of  the  sight  and  the 
mmds  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  citi- 
zens— and  especially  those  of  our  chil- 
dren? 

The  increase  in  the  availability  of  un- 
adulterated pornographic  smut  and  ob- 
scene materials  is  an  appalling  fact.  Is 
our  civilization,  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
to  see  and  read  what  some  persons  be- 
lieve should  be  an  unlimited  range  of 
pornography  and  obscenity,  marching 
backward  under  the  impact  of  these 
freedoms?  I  believe  so.  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  abundant  facts  and  com- 
pelling reasons  for  believing  pornography 
and  obscenity  are  dragging  the  former 
high  standards  and  the  progress  of  our 
civilization  down  to  level  of  the  polluted 
streets  and  gutters. 

Mr.  President,  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer of  February  5,  1971.  contained  a 
most  revealing  article  by  Robert  Patter- 
son under  the  headline,  "How  To  Clean 
Up  on  Dirty  Movies,"  and  the  reference 
was  to  moneymaking  by  the  dirty  movie 
industry,  unfortunately  not  to  cleansing 
the  movies  of  their  filth.  And  the  Febru- 
ary 1971  issue  of  the  magazine.  Success 
Unlimited,  contained  a  far-ranging  and 
incisive  article  called  "Smut  Alley." 

Because  both  articles  have  the  tend- 
ency to  arouse  the  desire  to  improve  the 
bad  situations  being  generated  and  stim- 
ulated by  pornography  and  obscenity  at 
their  worst,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Clean  Up  on  Dirtt  Movies 
(By  Robert  Patterson) 
The   dirty   movie   business   In   San   Fran- 
cisco— recently  called  "the  smut  capital  of 
the  world"  In  a  national  magazine — has  be- 
come a  multl-mlUlon-doUar  Industry. 

This  estimate  covers  San  Francisco  alone 
In  respect  to  theater  admissions,  releasing 
charges,  and  profits  from  films  being  made 
clandestinely  in  warehouses,  lofts,  private 
homes,  and  blinded  store-front  "studios." 

A  reliable,  authoritative  source  places  the 
national  take  of  the  new  Industry  at  "more 
than  five  hundred  million  dollars  as  of  the 
fall  of  1970."  The  action  and  the  profit  are 


escalating  at  breakneck  pace.  Another  source 
btate.s  thai  the  coial  grab  has  already  reached 
2  billion  dollars  annually  as  the  market 
spreads  and  the  him  production  proliferates. 

I;i  San  Francisco  what  was  a  cheapie,  back- 
alley  operation  a  year-and-a-half  ago  is  now 
a  gili-edged,  buck-producing  industry, 
though  still  carried  out  along  semi-clan- 
destine, quaai-underworld  business  patterns. 

In  San  Francisco,  according  to  a  private 
report  submitted  today  to  Board  of  Super- 
visors President  Dianue  Feinsteln,  the  gross 
profit  to  exhibitors — the  retail  take — is  la 
excess  of  $7  million  a  year.  The  poorest  of 
porny  houses,  according  to  this  report,  does 
$2000  a  week.  One  deluxe  house,  on  the  basis 
of  a  head-count,  took  in  $22,000  in  one  day. 

UNTAXED    MONEY 

Those  close  to  the  industry,  incidentally, 
suggest  that  the  tax  collector  sees  but  a 
portion  of  his  legal  percentage  of  these 
bonanzas.  They  assert  that  casual  admis- 
sion procedures,  plus  tickets  sold  collected 
and  re-sold,  plus  the  greediest  -skimming" 
techniques  this  side  of  Las  Vegas,  material- 
ly reduce  the  known  take. 

"We  can't  yet  say  how  accurately  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  porny  houses  are  reported." 
City  Tax  Collector  Thad  Brown  said.  "Some 
claim  their  bookkeeping  Is  done  out  of  .state 
and  we  have  no  realistic  way  of  checking  ad- 
mission procedures.  However,  we  are  going 
through  an  extensive  audit  on  them  at  the 
moment." 

GROWTH 

There  were  but  seven  outlets  for  flfthy 
pictures  in  the  summer  of  1969  and  the 
outlets  were  modest  and  the  pictures  less 
than  completely  obnoxious.  By  the  fall  of 
1970,  there  were  28  of  them.  As  of  Feb. 
1.  there  are  42  and  the  great  majority  of 
these  offer  cinema  fare  that  makes  much  of 
the  "adult  entertainment"  shown  In  1969 
and  1970  seem  like  an  "Our  Gang"  com- 
edy. 

Until  shortly  ago  the  City's  libidos  were 
offered  tltlUation  via  nude  art  films,  love 
scenes  In  which  the  more  biological  aspects 
were  suggested  by  undulation  and  deep 
breathing  rather  than  by  more  clinlc.il  de- 
tail, and  pseudo-educational  epics  that 
warned  against  Immorality  by  abundantly 
demonstrating  It. 

COaNT-POBNT 

The  latter  group  usually  carried  a  strait- 
laced  narration  by  a  friendly  pseudo-Ph.D. 
over  the  shots  of  sex.  The  customers  didn't 
seem  to  mind  the  narration.  All  of  this  was 
merely  corny-porny. 

Today's  porn  is  straight  out  of  a  text- 
book on  abnormal  psychology.  Kraft-Ebbing 
and  Preud  would  have  to  throw  up.  And 
the  central  theme  Is  bestiality  Instead  of 
sex. 

As  one  former  dirty  film-maker  phrased 
it.  "anything  that  makes  women  look  like 
stupid  meat,  that  degrades  them  good  and 
hard,  makes  money.  Or  anything  that  hurts 
them." 

So  the  movies  in  San  Francisco's  Tender- 
loin, Mission,  North  Beach,  along  Market 
Street,  and  even^now — reaching  Into  better 
districts  If  they  can,  show  women  being 
gang-raped,  knife-cut,  and  subjected  to  sex 
with  horses,  dogs,  goats  and  monkeys 

For  those  already  sated  on  sexual  "love" 
involving  women,  there  are  in  Incidents  In- 
volving young  boys.  Reliably  predicted  by 
those  In  the  production  end  of  the  liidi'.s- 
try  are  films  In  planning  to  be  climaxed 
by  scenes  of  ritual  death;  exotic  Importa- 
tions from  countries  and  cultures  where  ac- 
complishing such  phenomena  involves  no 
problems. 


AHEAD     OF     MARKET 

After  all.  production  has  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  market.  A  customer  already  tired  of 
mere  copulation,  and  getting  hli  heart's  con- 
tent of  barnyard  love,  has  to  be  kept  lining 
up  at  the  box  offices  of  the  sordid  little 
theaters. 

And  so  the  exhibitors — a  strange  breed  of 
people  wlio  were  largely  Involved  In  other 
strange  businesses  until  porn  became  the 
name  of  the  game — make  money  at  a  rate 
that  makes  the  gold  rush  seem  like  penny 
ante.  And  spend  it  on  high-powered  lawyers 
who  advise  them  on  how  to  by-pass  upcom- 
ing laws  in  advance  ("Forget  It,"  one  local 
barrister  is  said  to  have  told  his  clients, 
in  reference  to  a  newly-enacted  city  ordi- 
nance), and  on  lurid  advertising. 

ADVERTISING 

In  1970,  the  San  Francisco  smut  houses 
spent  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  ad- 
vertising. The  Examiner  last  year  refused 
to  any  longer  accept  such  advertising. 

With  the  advance  of  the  promotional  so- 
phistication of  the  smut  theaters,  code  words 
and  phrases  replace  enticing  details  In  sig- 
naling the  kind  of  product  within  the  the- 
ater. 

A  large  sign  "Adult"  on  or  under  the  mar- 
quee means  hard-core  sex.  "Super-Adult" 
or  "Adult-Plus"  means  Just  what  it  seems  to 
mean. 

"Freak  Sex"  Indicates  nothing  normal  will 
be  shown  and  "Rock-Bottom"  and  "Total  In- 
volvement" clearly  promise  things  far  more 
exciting  than  Just  bare  ladles  and  normal 
love. 

PRODUCTION 

In  another  area  of  the  Industry,  one  that 
IS  unrepresented  In  the  aforementioned  re- 
p.iri  on  gross  revenue.  San  Francisco  Is  also 
preeminent;  the  production  of  the  raw 
prxluct. 

Fourteen  full-time  production  units  are 
presently  involved  in  turning  out  hardcore 
porno-features  that  rate  so  highly  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  nation  as  to  be  profitably 
advertisable  as  "San  Francisco  Style  Sex 
Films",  or  "Direct  From  Frisco." 

Financing,  promotion  and  releasing  ema- 
nates from  elsewhere  In  the  nation,  according 
to  police  and  other  authoritatively-re- 
searched sources  but  some  of  the  mo^t  suc- 
cessful product  is  put  together  In  the  Bay 
.\rea,  with  Los  Angeles  shaping  up  as  a  close 
second  In  the  sex-race. 

100    FOR    8 

Coming  up  with  a  dirty  movie  print  that 
can  gross  over  8100,000  In  a  relatively  short 
time  may  Involve  aa  little  as  $8000,  accord- 
ing to  an  experienced  local  porno-producer. 

Talent  is  numerous  and  cheap,  much  of  it 
being  recruited  from  the  horde  of  runaway 
and  dropout  youngsters  so  available  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  professional  know-how  for  the  entire 
industry  has  its  original  roots  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, many  of  the  porno-pros  having  been 
pre-experlenced  In  the  smutty  publication 
business  that  preceded  dirty  pictures  In  the 
Bay  Area. 

LOCAL   CONDITIONS 

other  peciUlarly  local  conditions  are  help- 
ful to  the  new  Industry. 

For  Instance,  a  local  expert  whose  expertise 
Is  documented  by  a  criminal  court  convic- 
tion, points  out  that  a  great  many  hard- 
core sex  epics  are  made  weekends  with  the 
first-claaa  equipment  available  In  the  cinema 
instruction  laboratories  of  San  Francisco's 
several  colleges. 

The  entrepreneurs  of  these  productions- 
according  to  this  informant— may  addition- 
ally forgo  expenditures  for  talent.  He  claims 
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that  fifty  dollars  worth  of  pot  and  speed  and 
the  promise  of  a  sex  bash  brings  In  a  full  and 
voluntary  casi  of  both  sexes  for  these  clan- 
destine 'production  parties." 

jProm  Success  Unlimited  Magazine, 

February  1971] 

"Smut  Aixbt" 

(By  Og  Mandlno) 

Is  the  pollution  of  our  culture  with  pornog- 
raphy as  serious  a  problem  as  the  pollution 
of  our  water? 

In  October  1967,  Congress  established  an 
advisory  commission  to  study  the  traflJc  In 
obscenity  and  pornography  and  recotnxnended 
advisable,  appropriate,  effective,  and  constl- 
tuUonal  means  to  deal  effectively  with  such 
traffic. 

President  Johnson  appointed  members  to 
the  Commi.^slon  In  January  1968  and  funds 
were  appropriated  In  July  of  that  year. 
Twenty-seven  months  later,  In  October  1970, 
after  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion, the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography  iLsued  Its  findings.  Three  Com- 
missioners dissented,  c.ilUng  the  report  "a 
Magna  Carta  for  Pornography",  but  the 
majority's  conclusions  and  recommendations 
can  perhaps  be  condensed  In  one  sentence: 
The  Commission  recommends  that  federal, 
state,  and  local  legislation  prohibiting  the 
sale,  exhibition,  or  distribution  of  sexual  ma- 
terials to  consenting  adults  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

Although  It  recommended  legislative  regu- 
lations upon  the  sale  of  sexual  materials  to 
young  persons  "who  do  not  have  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents,"  the  Commission 
pointed  out  that  "even  where  materials  are 
legally  available  to  them,  young  adults  and 
older  adolescents  do  not  constitute  an  Im- 
portant portion  of  the  purchases  of  such  ma- 
terials." 

From  that  position,  the  Commission  went 
on  to  make  the  following  Judgment: 

"In  sum,  empirical  research  designed  to 
clarify  the  question  has  found  nc  evidence 
that  exposure  to  explicit  sexual  materials 
plays  a  significant  role  In  the  causation  of 
delinquent  or  criminal  behavior  among  youth 
or  adults." 

Manipulated  Statistics? 

Six  months  have  passed  since  the  Issuance 
of  the  report,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
provocative  questions  raised  by  the  Com- 
mission IS  yet  to  be  answered.  That  question 
deals  with  how  you,  an  average  American, 
feel  about  pornography.  The  Commission's 
position  is  that  you  don't  really  care,  one  way 
or  another,  as  follows: 

"Public  opinion  in  America  does  not  sup- 
port the  Imposition  of  legal  prohibitions  upon 
the  right  of  adults  to  read  or  see  explicit 
sexual  materials.  While  a  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans favor  such  prohibitions,  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  presently  are  of  the  view 
that  adults  should  be  legally  able  to  read 
or  see  explicit  sexual  materials  If  they  wish 
to  do  so." 

The  Commission's  findings,  that  only  2% 
of  United  States  citizens  viewed  pornography 
as  a  serious  national  problem  Is  In  puzzling 
contradiction  to  the  1969  Harris  Poll  (76% 
want  pornographic  literature  outlawed)  and 
the  1969  Gallup  Poll  (85'r  favor  stricter 
laws  on  pornography ) .  However,  Morton  A. 
Hill,  one  of  the  Commission's  dissenting 
members,  argues  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  hew  the  Commission  study  came  up  with 
such  a  low  percentage  of  concerned  citizens 
when  one  hears  the  question  asked  In  the 
poll: 

"Would  you  please  tell  me  what  you  think 
are  the  two  or  three  rnost  serious  problems 
facing  the  country  today?" 

As  the  Commission's  dissenting  members 
points  out,  "It's  doubtful  that  even  the  most 
concerned  citizen  would  list  'pornography'  as 
among  the  first  two  or  three  most  serious 
problems  facing  the  country  when  the 
country  Is  faced  with  the  problems  of  war, 
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racial  conflict,  youth  rebellion,  law  and  order 
disruption,  drugs,  pollution,  etc."  Thus,  por- 
nography was  listed  among  the  top  two  or 
three  serious  problems  facing  our  country 
in  only  2%  of  the  responses.  Manipulated 
statlrclca  .  .  or  are  Harris  and  Qallup  both 
wrong? 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  In  another  area 
.  .  .  that  the  average  American  citizen, 
since  he  has  nevw  been  confronted  with 
the  blatant  sale  of  pornography  at  his  shop- 
ping center,  has  no  conception  of  what  It 
means  to  have  obscene  sexual  and  porno- 
graphic materials  available  In  his  own  home 
town.  Without  this  first-hand  experience  and 
with  his  Ingrained  belief  that  freedom  of 
the  press  Is  one  of  our  most  Important  rights. 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  the  apathy 
that  exists. 

With  this  premise  as  our  starting  point, 
Success  Unlimited  decided  to  Investigate  the 
dissemination  of  pornography  at  its  own 
largest  base,  New  York  City.  Inasmuch  as 
our  nation's  largest  metropolis  has  become 
nearly  an  "op>en  city"  for  the  purveyors  of 
smut.  It  was  not  Illogical  to  assume  that 
whatever  was  occurring  there  would  grad- 
ually extend  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country  If  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission were  followed  regarding  the  repeal 
of  all  obscenity  statutes. 

Both  photographer  Bob  Germy  and  I  spent 
two  days  and  nights  on  this  Investigation, 
working  separately  so  that  we  would  attract 
as  little  attention  as  possible.  We  visited 
more  than  fifty  smut  shops,  arcades,  peep- 
shows,  live  shows  and  movie  houses.  Bob 
photographing  as  surreptlously  as  possible 
and  I  made  only  quick  and  brief  notations 
on  a  small  note  paid  as  we  visited  the  shops. 

If  you  are  ready,  let  us  begin.  Let  me  take 
you  on  a  guided  tour  of  New  York  City's 
"smut  alley."  Let's  look  at  the  materials 
which  the  majority  of  the  Commleslon  states 
"are  sought  as  a  source  of  entertainment 
and  Information  by  substantial  numbers  of 
American  adults"  and  which  (according  to 
the  Commission's  majority  report)  "at  times, 
appear  to  serve  to  Increase  and  facilitate  con- 
structive communication  about  sexual  mat- 
ters within  marriage." 

Forty-second  Street  conjures  up  a  whimsi- 
cal and  nostalgic  melange  of  Images  to  the 
non-New  Yorker.  If  one  is  old  enough,  mem- 
ories of  a  1933  Warner  Brothers  musical  with 
Dick  Powell  and  Ruby  Keeler  flicker  out  of 
yesteryear.  It  was  the  street  of  entertain- 
ment world  giants,  the  street  of  first  nights, 
Zlegfleld,  George  and  Ira  Gershwin.  p>arades, 
excitement,  music  . . .  and  the  mecca  for  every 
would-be  entertainer  from  Portland  to  San 
Diego.  It  was  America's  "dream  street." 

Now,  It  has  defscended  so  far  In  character 
that  only  one  appelatlom  seems  to  fit  Its  long 
blocks  of  p>ornographlc  shops,  skin  flicks,  and 
hash  houses  .  .  .  "smut  alley." 

Silent  witness  to  the  street's  transition 
from  debutante  to  prostitute  Is  the  New  York 
Public  Library  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Forty-second  Street.  Containing  nearly 
five  million  books,  each  day  the  library  is 
visited  by  more  than  nine  thousand  visitors, 
many  of  them  students  researching  high 
school  and  college  projects.  Unfortunately, 
many  students  engage  In  another  type  of 
"research"  only  a  short  distance  away.  They 
leave  the  building  through  Its  Forty-second 
Street  exit,  turn  left  and  walk  one  block. 
Then,  they  cross  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
still  on  Forty-second  Street,  and  enter  "smut 
alley,"  perhaps  the  most  concentrated  and 
varied  collection  of  pornographic  shops,  ar- 
cades and  sex  shows  ( live  and  film  i  this  side 
of  Copenhagen  or  Hamburg. 

Let's  walk  In  the  first  one  we  come  to. 
Inside  the  grimy,  unswept  cubicle,  a  male 
clerk  sits  near  the  doorway  on  an  elevated 
chair  behind  a  counter  which  displays  pack- 
ages of  black  and  white  photographs,  sealed 
in  plastic.  Each  set.  usually  a  collection  of 
eight  poses,  shows  a  disrobed  female  model 
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with  camera  angles  concentrated  on  her  geni- 
tals. Also,  for  sale  are  8  millimeter  movie 
films,  each  carton  promoting,  through  an  at- 
tached color  photograph,  the  contents  of 
that  particular  reel  usually  the  sexual  ma- 
nipulations of  one  or  more  femal->8  or  males. 
Price  per  reel.  $15. 

Above  the  clerk's  bead  nailed  to  a  post. 
Is  a  scrawled  sign  which  says,  "You  must  be 
21  .  .  .  and  prove  It."  In  two  days  of  Investi- 
gation, I  saw  no  one  asked  to  show  any  cre- 
dentials proving  their  age. 

Along  one  wall  of  the  shop,  on  racks,  mag- 
sizines  were  for  sale  from  $3  to  $5  each.  In 
full  color,  and  with  titles  like  "Big  Bust" 
and  "Low  Down",  these  magazines  featured 
full  color  poses  of  females  of  all  sizes  and 
colors,  again  with  the  accent  on  genitalia. 
Another  section,  for  the  "male  homosexual 
trade"  featured  magazines  with  such  titles 
as  "Gay  Life"  and  "Male  Liberation."  The 
"cover  boys"  on  these  all  displayed  genitalia, 
with  bored  expressions. 

Along  the  other  wall  were  paperbacks, 
selling  In  price  from  $1.50  to  $3.50,  with 
titles  like  "Three  In  The  Hay",  "Make  It 
Big",  "The  Lollipop  Kid"  and  "Black  Baby." 

Many  of  these  books,  featuring  every 
form  of  perversion  and  sexual  deviation,  are 
illustrated,  and  the  story  line,  if  there  Is 
one  at  all,  only  exists  to  hold  together  the 
sexual  acts  described  on  nearly  every  page. 
Oral-genital  contact  occurs  far  more  often 
than  the  ustial  form  of  Intercourse  and 
four-letter  words  abound  .  .  .  except  for  one, 
love. 

At  the  rear  of  this  dingy  palace  of  por- 
nography are  "peepshows."  Drop  your  quarter 
in  one  of  these,  place  your  eyes  close  to  the 
dingy  glass,  and  watch  th'ee  mlntues  of 
sexual  acrobatics  involving  either  a  single 
performer  or  as  many  as  can  perform  on  one 
bed.  When  the  three  minutes  are  up,  you 
drop  in  another  quarter  and  watch  the 
orgy  continue.  Each  of  these  machines  are 
capable  of  earning  $5  per  hour  .  .  .  and  from 
my  observations,  many  do. 

The  clerk  nods  unsmlllngly  as  I  leave. 

Next  door,  the  fare  is  different.  A  sign 
says.  "Live  Models  Upstairs"  and  so  I  climb. 
I  turn  right  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  walk 
past  deserted  offices,  and  find  myself  con- 
fronted by  an  old  man  behind  a  desk  laden 
with  quarters.  I  give  him  a  dollar,  he  drops 
four  quarters  in  my  hand  and  points  silently 
to  the  large  contraption  at  his  right. 

A  green  cloth  curtain  surrounds  what 
seems  to  be  a  room  within  a  room.  CMrcling 
around  the  top  are  lights  and  a  small  sign 
informs  me  that  I  can  enter  directly  under 
any  portion  of  the  curtain  flashing  a  green 
light.  I  push  the  curtain  aside  and  step 
Into  blackness. 

With  my  cigarette  lighter,  I  finally  locale 
a  receptacle  for  my  quarter,  drop  It  in.  and 
wait.  Soon,  a  panel  slowly  moves  down  before 
me  and  I  am  peering  down  at  a  small  revolv- 
ing stage  on  which  a  tlred-looklng  model  Is 
reclining  In  the  nude.  After  the  stage  has 
made  several  rotations  she  begins  to  naove. 
arching  her  back  until  her  genitals  are  facing 
the  silent  circle  of  faces  staring  at  her  from 
the  many  peep  holes.  Soon,  the  pane!  in  my 
booth  snapped  shut  and  I  was  in  darkness 
again,  until  I  dropped  In  another  quarter.  I 
tried  to  study  the  faces  staring  Intently 
down  at  the  "model"  from  the  other  peep 
holes  and  for  the  first  time,  I  began  to  won- 
der about  our  sanity. 

When  I  had  returned  to  the  sidewalk,  I 
crossed  Forty-second  Street  and  stopped  be- 
fore a  store  front  displaying  Wurlltzer  or- 
gans plus  a  giant  size  parchment  proclaiming 
the  significant  events  In  the  history  of  Wur- 
lltzer since  1856.  To  Its  left  Is  an  entrance  to 
an  arcade  and  as  I  walked  Into  the  lobby.  I 
could  see  and  hear  a  young  group  within  the 
Wurlltzer  store  apparently  rehearsing  for  a 
recital.  Brahms  seemed  so  out  of  place  In  this 
environment. 
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At  the  end  of  the  lobby  Is  an  elevator  with 
a  sign  Indicating  that  a  "live  show"  was 
being  photographed  above.  I  pushed  the 
second  floor  button,  painted  red.  and  stepped 
off  at  the  second  floor  to  be  met  by  a  tall, 
burly  Individual  telling  me  that  the  admis- 
sion was  $5  and  the  show  was  going  on.  I 
paid  him,  pushed  aside  another  dingy  cur- 
tain, and  stopped  until  I  could  adjust  my 
vision  to  the  semldarkness. 

The  room  contained  wooden  benches  ol 
the  movable  variety  and  although  It  was 
exactly  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  there 
were  approximately  100  Individuals  staring 
Intently  at  the  "show."  I  bad  to  stand  at  the 
rear  since  It  was  a  "full  house." 

On  a  stage  at  the  front,  surrounded  by 
a  thin  screening  of  some  sort,  a  man  and 
woman  were  {performing  on  a  bed,  simulat- 
ing sexual  activities  In  all  Its  varieties  ac- 
companied by  loud  shrieks  of  feigned  pleas- 
ure. Standing  above  them,  with  a  movie 
camera  which  looked  like  a  reject  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  a  third  individual 
went  through  the  motions  of  taking  movies. 
He  would  pause,  now  and  then,  give  them  in- 
structions which  I  could  not  hear,  the  cou- 
ple would  change  their  positions,  and  action 
would  begin  again.  The  "cameraman"  would 
then  aim  his  camera  as  if  he  were  "shooting" 
and  this  would  continue  until  the  next 
pause,  the  next  change  of  position. 

I  looked  around  at  my  fellow  spectators. 
Most  were  well-dressed  and  many  had  brief- 
cases. Two  hours  from  now,  I  thought,  most 
of  them  will  be  having  dinner  with  their 
wives  and  children.  What's  happening  to  us? 
Even  New  York  City  air  seemed  clean  when 
I  wa=  back  on  the  street.  I  crossed  "smut 
alley"  and  stepped  into  what  looked  like  a 
veritable  "supermarket  for  sex."  Magazines, 
films,  photographs,  books,  were  displayed  by 
the  thousands  along  with  a  special  section 
selling  .sexual  gadgets  such  as  vibrators 
shaped  In  the  form  of  male  organs.  At  the 
rear  of  this  emp)orlum  was  a  separate  room 
devoted  to  'Peepshows"  and  the  heavy  beat 
of  rock  music  was  punctuated  only  by  the 
ring  of  three  cash  registers  placed  strategi- 
cally m  various  sections  of  the  store.  I 
picked  up  a  pvaperback  but  concentrated  my 
attention  on  one  cash  register.  As  accurately 
as  I  could  add,  more  than  945  was  rung  up  on 
tJiat  one  machine  in  less  than  twenty  min- 
utes. The  pornography  commission  had 
stated,  "Nor  Is  the  business  (pornography) 
an  especially  profitable  one;  profit  levels 
are,  on  the  average,  either  normal  as  com- 
pared with  other  businesses  or  distinctly  be- 
low average."  I  wondered  how  many  cash 
registers  In  Macy's  rang  up  nearly  fifty  dol- 
lars in  twenty  rninutes. 

In  the  next  pornography  shop,  I  tried 
something  different.  I  walked  in  but  instead 
of  browsing  through  the  store,  I  stayed  close 
to  the  clerk  and  studied  the  photographs  on 
the  8  millimeter  movie  films  that  were  for 
sale.  Finally  the  clerk  asked  me  If  I  was  look- 
ing for  something  special  and  I  shrugged.  He 
reached  under  his  counter  and  produced 
four  or  five  magazines. 

"These  are  real  action,  right  from  Den- 
mark." he  muttered  under  his  breath. 

He  began  to  flip  the  pages  of  this  special 
collection  which  featured  oral-genital  con- 
tact, both  fellatio  and  cunnillngus. 

"How  much?"  I  asked. 

"Only  six  dollars  each.  Tou  can  have  the 
five  for  twenty-five  bucks." 

I  shrugged  and  he  tried  another  pitch. 
"How  about  movies.  I've  got  some  great 
stuff." 

"How   much?" 

"Twenty  bucks,  black  and  white,  thirty 
bucks  in  color." 

I  tried  to  show  Interest  8md  said,  "I've  got 
a  super-eight  projector.  Do  you  have  any 
films  for  that?" 

His  face  soured  and  he  replied,  "No,  Mac, 
Just  regular  eight." 
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Trying  to  look  disappointed,  I  left  the 
gentleman  and  his  store.  I  headed  to-Aard 
Bnadway.  still  on  Forty-second  Street.  Three 
prastitutes  approached  me  within  a  few 
hundred  yards,  reasoning  perhaps  that  If  a 
man  Is  on  "smut  alley"  he  must  be  a  hot 
prospect. 

I  croased  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
still  on  Forty-second  Street.  Now.  the  por- 
nographic shops  were  dispersed  between 
movie  houses  displaying  titles  such  as  "Ob- 
scene House."  "Anomalies."  and  even  "live 
all  male  burlesque!" 

I  walked  as  far  as  Eighth  Avenue  and 
turned  north  on  Eighth. 

Halfway  up  the  block,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  staid  New  York  Times  Building,  a 
barker  was  on  the  sidewalk  shouting  his  spiel 
about  the  live  sex  show  now  going  on.  I  went 
In  and  this  time  found  a  seat.  On  the  stage 
was  a  bed  on  which  a  young  male  and  fe- 
male, billed  as  Bunny  and  Claude,  were 
amateurishly  ad-llbblng  their  way  through 
what  became  a  rape  scene.  After  10  minutes. 
I  departed  and  headed  north. 

Like  all  other  forms  of  pollution,  "smut 
alley"  Is  now  beginning  to  extend  Its  can- 
cerous growth  beyond  Forty-second  Street. 
Small  stores  are  being  converted  to  "sixteen- 
millimeter"  houses  (hard-core  pornography) 
throughout  the  Times  Square  area.  These 
small  theaters  are  found  as  far  north  as 
Porty-nlnth  and  Fiftieth  Street  near  some  of 
the  city's  finest  hotels. 

I  walked  Into  one  of  these  "theaters'"  which 
was  advertising  dally  In  New  York's  most 
widely  read  newspaper.  During  the  next 
hour,  I  watched,  In  technicolor,  as  eight  dif- 
ferent couples  performed  the  sex  act  In  all  Its 
forms  and  deviations  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  "feature"  movie  concerning  a  young 
man  who  rented  out  sleeping  quarters  in  his 
apartment  to  a  large  parade  of  women  who 
hurriedly  disrobed  after  being  shown  their 
room  and  engaged  In  various  sex  acts  with 
their  new  landlord  as  an  advance  on  their 
rent.  This  film  was  followed  by  a  live  strip- 
per who  stepped  on  a  small  stage,  disrobed 
hurriedly  and  completely,  and  danced  In  "go- 
go"  style  until  the  next  film  began.  Price  of 
admission  at  this  particular  cinema  .  .  . 
95.00.  and  the  house  was  full! 

As  a  writer  and  editor.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  are  rights  without  which 
this  country  cannot  survive  and  I  conducted 
this  Investigation  with  what  I  hope  was  an 
Impartial  and  objective  point  of  view.  It  did 
not  remain  that  way  very  long.  I  would  never 
VTant  my  two  sons  to  be  exposed  to  this  type 
of  filth  on  a  regular  and  legal  basis  anymore 
than  I  would  want  them  to  be  able  to  buy 
Pot  or  Heroin  or  LSD  from  a  dispensing  ma- 
chine In  their  sc'nool  lunchroom.  Further- 
more, I  am  convinced  that  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  had  accompanied  me  In  my  two  days 
on  "smut  alley"  would  be  In  complete  agree- 
ment. 

As  Hill,  Link,  and  Keating  so  aptly  put  It 
in  their  dissension  to  the  Pornography  Com- 
mission's report; 

"Children  cannot  grow  In  love  If  they  are 
trained  with  pornography.  Pornography  Is 
loveless;  it  degrades  the  human  being,  re- 
duces him  to  the  level  of  animal." 

So  what  about  "freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press'"  President  Nixon  had 
the  best  answer  regarding  this  sincere  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  many  when  he  replied, 
"As  free  men  are  willing  to  restrain  a  meas- 
ure of  their  freedom  to  prevent  anarchy,  so 
must  we  draw  the  line  against  pornography 
to  protect  freedom  of  expression." 

Near)-  every  big  city  In  our  country  al- 
ready has  a  "smut  alley"  with  its  accom- 
panying problems  of  dope,  venereal  disease, 
muggings,  and  murder.  Its  siren's  song  is  an 
inevitable  attraction  to  all  our  youth  but 
the  Commission's  majority  report  states  that 
it  won't  hurt  them. 
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In  rebuttal,  the  dissenting  Commission 
members  .say ; 

"The  burden  of  proof  or  demonstration 
of  no  harm  In  a  situation  such  as  this,  is 
ordinarily  consld'^red  to  be  on  the  shoulders 
cf  he  who  wishes  to  Introduce  change  or  In- 
n<vatlon  It  might  be  noted  that  in  areas 
where  health  and  welfare  are  at  issue,  most 
government  agencies  take  extremely  conser- 
vative measures  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the 
public.  In  the  case  of  monosodium  gluta- 
mate  which  -.vaj  recently  removed  from  all 
baby  food  by  government  order,  the  evidence 
against  It.  In  animal  studies  was  quite  weak. 
However,  because  the  remote  pos.slblllty  of 
harm  existed,  measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  protect  children  from  consuming 
it." 

No  such  steps  axe  recommended  against 
pornography!  How  so? 

To  those  mayors  and  police  chiefs  who 
throw  up  their  hands  in  helplessness,  may 
we  suggest  they  study  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  a  New  York  City  mayor  of  another 
era,  Florello  LeGuardla.  Succe;B  ( as  we  say 
as  often  as  possible  In  this  magazine)  Is 
achieved  by  those  who  try  .  .  and  keep 
trying. 

Smut  Alley. 

Let's  get  rid  of  it  now  .  .  .  before  the 
pollution  spreads  to  your  neighborhood  .  .  . 
and  mine! 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  PARTICIPATES 
IN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP    FT.ORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OP  REPKESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  Christian-inspired  work 
for  community  development  is  taking 
place  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  St.  John's 
Cathedral  of  the  Diocese  of  Florida  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  Nation  In  tackling  the  problems  of 
urban  decay,  housing  for  the  aged,  and 
needed  health  services. 

Recently  it  ■^as  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  dedication 
of  the  new  $2.5  million  Cathedral  Health 
and  Rehabilitation  Center,  sponsored  by 
the  St.  John's  Cathedral,  along  with  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  director  of  the  Institute 
o-'  Rehabilitative  Medicine  at  New  York 
University  Medical  Center. 

This  was  an  inspiring  event  in  one  of 
the  series  of  developments  sponsored  by 
the  church,  involving  a  revitalization  of 
downtown  Jacksonville,  a  senior  citizens 
home,  a  health  research  center,  and  the 
new  rehabilitation  center,  all  of  which 
have  had  support  from  Federal  programs. 
I  have  been  honored  to  assist  in  these 
worthy  projects  for  the  benefit  of  our 
citizens,  and  I  incl-ade  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  two  news  articles  concern- 
ing the  most  recent  projects  spon.^ored 
by  St.  John's  Cathedral  and  its  brilliant 
leadership — Rt.  Rev.  Hamilton  West, 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Florida  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Ver>'  Rev. 
Robert  R.  Parks,  dean  of  St.  John's 
Cathedral,  and  Charles  Pruitt,  the  execu- 
tive for  the  nonprofit  sponsoring  cor- 
poration, and  other  members  of  the 
church.  The  following  published  articles 
tell  the  story  in  part : 
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(From  Florida  Times-Union,   Mar.   7,    1971] 

Bennttt   Lauds   Leadership  or   REHASiLrrA- 
TION  Cbnter 

The  new  82.5  million  Cathedral  Health  and 
Behabllltatlon  Center  Is  an  example  of  "how 
one  church  with  brilliant  leadership  has 
tackled  the  gigantic  problems  of  today,"  ac- 
cording to  Rep.  Charles  Bennett. 

Bennett  made  the  address  at  the  de<llcatlon 
ceremonies  for  the  128-bed  facility  at  333  E 
Ashley  St.  Sunday. 

He  said  "a  portion  of  human  kindness,"  has 
gone  Into  the  center,  which  is  "the  neweet 
community  effort  by  Cathedral  Foundation  of 
Jacksonville,  a  non-profit,  charitable  corpo- 
ration sponsored  by  St.  John's  Cathedral." 

Robert  C.  Davldge.  administrator  for  the 
new  center,  said  the  facility  Is  needed  to  pro- 
vide "restorative,  rehabilitative,  medical 
and  surgical  extended  care"  for  many  people. 
The  center  opened  on  March  16, 1970. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  a  well-known  re- 
searcher In  the  field  of  rehabilitative  medi- 
cine, spoke  at  the  Cathedral  services  preced- 
ing the  dedication. 

Then,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Hamilton  West,  bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Florida  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Robert  R.  Parks, 
dean  of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  led  a  procession 
from  the  cathedral  to  the  center. 

Rusk  Is  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Re- 
habilitative Medicine  at  New  York  University 
Medical  Center. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
professional  organizations,  he  has  studied 
rehabilitative  medicine  In  48  nations 
throughout  the  world,  and  he  has  received 
numerous  professional  awards  for  his  work. 

"All  of  what  the  Cathedral  Foundation  has 
done  so  far.  aiid  I  have  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  Its  efforts  for  federal  assistance, 
has  been  to  help  lift  our  city  and  Its  people 
to  greater  goals  so  they  can  live  productive 
lives."  said  Bennett.  The  center  was  partially 
financed  with  a  $768,000  federal  grant. 

"They  are  making  a  better  life  for  our 
older  citlzeiis,  they  are  contributing  to  a 
revitallzatlon  of  downtown  Jacksonville  and 
providing  for  medical  research  and  educa- 
tion," continued  Bennett. 

"The  latter  effort.  I  hope,  will  stimulate 
efforts  to  build  a  medical  school  and  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  In  Jackson- 
ville." 

Bennett  said  the  foundation's  volunteer 
efforts  were  ten  years  ahead  of  President 
Nixon's  recent  request  for  "a  new  measure 
of  reliance  on  voluntary  efforts." 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  14,  1971] 

Hope   fos   Stroke   Victims 

Ntw   tecHaN'iquks   and   treatments   are   de- 
scribed AT  A  con»t:rence  in  rT,oaiDA 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 
A  new  aura  of  hope  for  stroke  victims  was 
evidenced  earlier  this  month  at  the  second 
annual  stroke  conference  held  In  Jacksonville 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Florida  Re- 
gional Medicine  Program. 

The  conference  was  devoted  to  a  disease 
that  has  affected  an  estimated  total  of  two 
million  patients  In  the  United  States.  Those 
attending  included  specialists  In  the  fields 
of  medicine,  neurology,  vascular  surgery  and 
rehabilitation. 

Discussions  centered  on  the  evaluation  and 
Interpretation  of  ongoing  basic  and  clinical 
research.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
•troke  syndrome  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  final,  sudden  event,  as  It  has  been  viewed 
In  the  past,  but  rather  as  a  continuum  of 
dlsea.se  processes  that  are  distinct,  recogniza- 
ble and  separable  Into  three  phases. 
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This  modern  concept  has  evolved  through 
multiple  research  efforts.  The  idea  of  total 
management  of  strokes  has  changed  greatly 
during  the  last  five  days  and  hopefully  will 
continue  to  change  as  new  knowledge  ac- 
cumulates. 

in  three  stages 

Strokes  are  caused  by  either  thrombosis 
(blood  clots)  or  hemorrhage.  The  first  stage 
Is  the  convert  or  Incubating  phase  of  the 
disease;  the  second  Is  the  overt  phase  known 
as  transient  Ischemic  attacks  (little  strokes), 
and  the  third  phase  Is  the  completed  stroke 
ndth  paralysis. 

The  treatment  of  the  first  stage  is  de- 
pendent on  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  (a) 
the  disease  has  a  long  Incubation  period  (as 
much  aa  30  to  40  years),  and  (b)  It  \b  merely 
a  manifestation  of  many  underlying  factors 
that  finally  culminate  In  stroke.  Diabetes 
mellltus,  hypertension,  gout  (elevated  tirlc 
acid )  and  positive  family  history  are  primary 
offenders. 

Specific  treatment  of  these  medical  prob- 
lems win  delay  or  often  prevent  the  disease 
from  progressing  to  stage  two,  which  Is  evi- 
denced by  transient  dizziness  or  limb  weak- 
ness, aphasia  (inability  to  link  words  to  ob- 
jects), visual  disturbances  and  other  neuro- 
logic symptoms. 

USING    ANTICOAGULANTS 

Treatment  In  this  phase  Incorporates  all 
the  principles  described  under  the  first  phase 
with  the  addition  of  the  Judicious  use  of 
anticoagulants. 

A  number  of  new  and  hopeful  research 
projects  were  also  reported.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  specific  and  distressing 
problems  with  a  stroke  patient  is  communica- 
tion. Five  patients  with  dysarthria  (a  speech 
defect  resulting  from  paralysis  of  the  throat 
muscles)  were  reported  to  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  pharyngeal  flap  surgical  pro- 
cedures, a  new  approach  to  this  problem. 

One  experiment  reported  was  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Instrument  that  decodes  Morse 
Code  Input.  It  requires  at  most  three  physical 
movements  and  very  little  motor  power.  In 
essence,  these  movements  are  translated  Into 
a  record  of  the  patient's  message,  typed  by 
an  electric  typewriter  actuated  by  the  pa- 
tient's minimal  physical  movements — even 
motions  of  the  eyelids. 

RETRAINING   PROGRAM 

There  were  a  number  of  extremely  Inter- 
e.stlng  new  findings  In  the  field  of  psychologi- 
cal research.  For  example.  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  left  hemlplelcs  have  certain  problems  In 
their  left  field  of  vision.  These  patients  also 
neglect  stimuli  on  the  left  side  and  are 
accident  prone. 

To  treat  this  condition,  a  novel  retaining 
program  that  Is  most  encouraging  was  re- 
ported. It  is  a  simple  apparatus  with  a  speed 
control  moving  target  mounted  over  a  panel 
of  lights  that  the  patient  follows  visually. 

The  visual  display  Is  so  compelling  that 
the  patient  is  forced  to  turn  his  head  to 
track  the  target  or  Identify  the  lights.  After 
as  few  as  12  training  sessions  the  patients 
were  able  to  read  from  a  newspaper  and  solve 
arithmetic  problems. 

New  techniques  have  also  been  developed 
In  which  the  wife  of  an  aphasia  patient  Is 
taught  on  the  basis  of  principles  of  learning 
theory  to  Improve  the  talking  behavior  of 
her  husband.  19  couples  have  undergone  this 
treatment  and  the  results  are  encouraging. 

The  seminar  weekend  culminated  with  the 
dedication  of  a  new  Cathedral  Health  and 
Rehabilitation  Center,  a  128-bed  health  fa- 
cility for  persons  needing  rehabilitation  and 
restorative  services,  medical-surgical  extend- 
ed care  and  long-term  care,  sponsored  by 
St.  John's  Cathedral  of  the  Diocese  of  Florida 
(Episcopal) . 
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THE  IMPENDING  CRISIS  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  ELECTIONS— ADDRESS 
BY    DR.    RICHARD    G.    SMOLKA 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  Dr.  Richard  G. 
Smolka  of  the  School  of  Government 
and  Public  Administration,  the  American 
University,  entitled  "The  Impending 
Crisis  in  Our  National  Elections." 

Pair  and  honest  elections  are  vital  to 
our  representative  form  of  government, 
and  the  Senate  has  been  rightfully  con- 
cerned with  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  equity  of  our  national  elective  proc- 
esses in  its  recent  deliberations  on  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
election  campaign  reform.  Dr.  Smolka 
in  his  article  raises  yet  another  complex 
of  problems  which  calls  into  question 
the  basic  assumption  that  all  our  citizens 
presently  have  the  right  to  participate 
equitably  in  their  own  government 
through  the  electoral  process. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Oregon  against 
Mitchell,  there  are  now  three  classes  of 
American  voters.  The  first  class  com- 
prises those  voters  at  least  21  years  of 
age  who  are  permitted  to  vote  for  every- 
thing on  the  ballot.  The  second  class 
consists  of  voters  18  to  21  years  of  age 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  only  for  national 
offices.  The  third  class  includes  people 
who  move  between  States  in  the  period 
just  prior  to  elections  and  who  may  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President  only. 

It  is  these  and  attendant  problems 
with  the  elective  process  that  Dr.  Smolka 
documents  and  offers  solutions  in  his 
provocative  paper.  I  commend  it  to 
Senators  for  their  consideration  as  a 
part  of  the  national  dialog  on  electoral 
matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Impending  Crisis  in  Our  National 
Elections 

(Address  by  Dr.  Richard  G.  Smolka) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  after 
Election  Day  1968.  television  commentators 
speculated  on  an  Impending  "crisis,"  because 
It  was  not  yet  apparent  that  Richard  Nixon 
had  achieved  a  clear  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral college  vote.  In  a  way.  It  was  a  crisis.  But 
It  was  a  crisis  for  which  the  Constitution 
had  provided  a  remedy.  We  may  no  longer 
approve  the  procedure  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, but  we  know  what  It  Is.  And  we  know 
If  the  electoral  college  falls  to  produce  a  vrtn- 
ner.  the  Constitution  provides  another  solu- 
tion: election  of  the  President  by  the  House 
of  representatives  with  each  state  delega- 
tion casting  one  vote.  Again,  we  may  not  pre- 
fer this  provision  but  It  is  clearly  stated  and 
understandable. 

This  crisis  of  1972  Is  likely  to  arise  from 
another  type  of  situation  tar  which  the  Con- 
stitution makes  no  provision.  As  a  result  of 
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the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Oregon  is. 
Uitchell,  there  are  now  three  classes  of  Amer- 
ican voters.  Members  of  at  least  one  of  these 
clasaes — about  10  to  11  million  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21 — are  not  yet  cer- 
tain about  the  extent  of  their  franchise  or 
where  they  wUl  be  permitted  to  exercise  It. 

The  cost  and  administrative  Implications 
of  this  situation  will  become  known  on  Elec- 
tion Day  1972  should  the  system  fall  to  Iden- 
tify a  w^lnner.  We  may  learn  then  that  our 
election  administration  system  has  brolcen 
down. 

This  Is  the  crisis  we  face  In  1972. 

The  basic  assumption  of  our  system  is  that 
all  citizens  have  the  right  to  participate  In 
their  own  government  through  the  electoral 
process  and  that  their  votes  will  be  counted 
honestly  and  accurately.  This  assumption  is 
not  always  correct. 

To  some  extent,  as  long  as  human  beings 
are  faUlble.  there  will  be  some  who  are  less 
than  completely  honest  and  there  will  be 
some  who  make  honest  mistakes.  It  is  vital 
to  the  headth  of  the  democratic  order,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  system  of  elections  as 
foolproof  as  possible.  It  Is  Imperative  to 
develop  procedure  that  are  easily  understood 
by  both  the  voters  and  the  election  officials. 
It  is  imperative  to  secure  protection  against 
fraud,  without  discouraging  qualified  persons 
from  voting. 

Unfortunately,  the  noble  motives  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  en- 
larging the  franchise  and  ensuring  the  right 
of  every  American  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  have  resulted  In  their  Impos- 
ing a  difficult — If  not  Impossible — task  upon 
local  election  officials.  In  the  words  of  cer- 
tain officials,  that  task  will  lead  to  "chaos 
and  confusion"  in  the  next  general  election. 

Let  us  consider  our  elections  process  for 
a  moment.  Elections  take  place  one  or  two 
days  a  year  at  most.  They  are  administered 
and  ananced  locally.  Although  many  Juris- 
dictions have  at  least  one  full-time  person 
employed  excluslvley  to  register  voters  and 
administer  elections,  many  jurisdictions 
have  no  full-time  workers  at  all.  Every  juris- 
diction depends  heavily  upon  numerous  tem- 
porary election-day  employees,  most  of  whom 
are  instructed  poorly.  If  at  all.  in  elections 
procedures.  When  elections  are  relatively 
simple  and  procedures  repetitive,  and  when 
there  Is  no  change  In  the  type  of  ballot  or 
the  voting  method,  the  system  works.  Intro- 
duction of  new  laws,  new  procedures,  new 
types  of  voting  methods,  new  classes  of 
voters,  a  multiplicity  of  ballots,  or  other  such 
complication  Invariably  raises  difficulties. 

V.  Lance  Tarrance,  Jr.,  the  author  of  Texas 
Precinct  Votes  '68.  Identified  a  total  of  2.097 
vote  mlstabulatlons  In  1968  for  the  three 
statewide  Texas  elections — approximately 
the  same  number  as  the  total  mlstabulatlons 
found  In  the  1966  elections  in  that  state. 
Several  counties  reported  precinct  results 
containing  more  votes  than  there  were  regis- 
tered voters. 

In  1970.  when  Detroit,  Michigan,  tried  a 
new  electronic  system  of  voting,  the  proce- 
dures for  vote-counting  broke  down  com- 
pletely. A  subsequent  report  by  the  National 
Scientific  Corporation  for  the  Michigan  State 
Senate  Identified  wholesale  violations  of  the 
law.  These  stemmed  not  from  dishonesty 
but  merely  from  the  failure  to  establish  pro- 
cedures In  conformity  with  the  law  and  from 
poor  training  of  officials.  Failure  to  protect 
the  ballots  adequately  was  another  deficiency 
of  the  process. 

.■\dniinlstratlve  errors  In  Baltimore  during 
the  Democratic  Congressional  primary  of 
1970  created  a  tense  situation  tJltlmately, 
a  black  candidate,  Parrln  Mitchell,  was  de- 
clared the  victor  over  incumbent  Samuel 
Frledel.  but  not  before  confidence  in  the 
system  was  badly  shaken. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  cities  whicn  had  serious  difficulties 
with  recent  vote  counts  include  Atlanta. 
Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Premclsco. 

In  1972,  tar  greater  responsibilities  will  be 
placed  on  local  election  offices  than  ever  be- 
fore. If  these  offices  are  not  fully  prepared, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  determine  who  had 
won  the  Presidential  election. 

The  1972  election  Is  likely  to  be  by  far  the 
most  costly  and  complicated  election  In  our 
history — the  result  of  Congressional  and  Ju- 
dicial action.  Congress  has  required  all  states 
to  provide  absentee  registration  and  voting 
procedures  for  persons  who  move  into  or  out 
of  the  state  in  the  period  preceding  an  elec- 
tion. It  has  also  attempted  to  give  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  the  right  to  vote 
in  all  elections.  However,  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  a  double-barrelled  ruling.  It  upheld 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  that  permitted 
such  persons  to  vote  In  national  elections, 
but  it  ruled  unconstitutional  other  provi- 
sions permitting  18  to  21  year  olds  to  vote  in 
state  elections. 

These  actions  greatly  Increase  the  size  of 
the  potential  electorate.  They  will  result  In 
a  substantial  increase  In  absentee  voting.  The 
combination  of  the.se  decisions  has  led  to 
three  classes  of  voters  and  the  consequent 
need  for  at  least  three  separate  bailors  In  all 
Jurisdictions  in  all  but  three  of  our  50  states. 

The  first  class  comprises  voters  21  years  of 
age  and  older  who  are  permitted  to  vote  for 
everything  on  the  ballot. 

The  second  class  Includes  voters  18  to  21 
years  of  age  who  are  permitted  to  vote  only 
for  President.  Vice  President  Senators,  and 
Representatives. 

The  third  class  consists  of  those  people 
who  move  between  states  in  the  period  Just 
prior  to  elections  a.nd  who  are  permitted  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  only. 

These  classifications  of  voters  and  the  re- 
sulting ballot  requirements  complicate  the 
election   process  tremendously. 

THE   PROBLEMS   INVOLVED 

The  most  pressing  problems  that  will  com- 
pllcatf  the    1972  elections  process  axe  these: 

1.  Definition  of  the  limits  of  a  national 
election. 

2.  Definition  of  residence,  especially  for 
college  students. 

3.  The  cost  of  elections. 

4.  Possibilities  of  fraud  attributable  t->  ab- 
sentee registration  and   voting   privileges. 

5.  Administrative  complications. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  each  of  thc^f  five 
problems  separately. 

Definition  of  a  nutioral  election 
One  of  the  first  issues  that  will  onfrcnt 
state  and  party  officials — and,  shortly  there- 
after, the  courts — Is  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  national  election.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  primary  elections  for  President 
and  Members  of  Congress  are  a  part  of  the 
national  elections  process.  In  manv  states, 
however — Virginia  being  one  example — the 
selection  or  some  nominees  for  Congress  is 
not  determined  by  a  primary  election  but  by 
delegates  to  a  district  or  a  state  convention 
Therefore,  will  18-  to  21 -year-olds  be  eli- 
gible to  vote  for  such  delegates?  Of  even 
more  Importance  for  1972:  are  such  persons 
eligible  to  vote  for  the  delegates  to  St.'fe 
Conventions  when  such  delegates,  among 
their  other  duties,  also  select  some  deleeares 
to  the  national  nominating  conventions?  It 
appears  likely  that  any  primary  election  or 
political  process  Involving  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  is  subject  to  legal  challen^ie 
by  persons  18  to  21  who  are  excluded.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  challenging  interpreta- 
tion win  be  upheld  by  either  St.ite  or  Fed- 
eral courts.  It  doe.t  mean  that  we  can  expect 
court  tests,  delays,  and  confusion  until  th» 
Issue  Is  resolved. 

Definition  of  residence 
At    one   time,   an   Individual's   legal   resi- 
dence  was   more  easily   and  clearly  defined 
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ih.xn  It  Is  today  Mobility  of  the  population, 
dual  home  ownership,  jurisdictional  location 
of  occupation,  and  other  factors  make  resi- 
dence difficult  to  determine.  In  1970,  for  ex- 
ample, Sargent  Shrlver  was  reported  to  be  a 
potential  candidate  for  public  office  in  Illi- 
nois, Maryland,  and  New  York;  and  he  might 
have  been  able  to  stake  a  claim  to  residence 
In  each,  If  It  had  come  to  that 

The  largest  group  affected  by  residence 
definition  are  college  students  who  now  have 
the  franchise.  These  students  are  not  eas- 
ily classified.  They  Include  graduate  stude.its, 
research  fellows,  married  students  with  fam- 
ilies, young  people  independent  of  their  par- 
ents, and  students  who  have  no  residence 
other  than  the  college  community.  The  cit - 
termination  of  residence  for  any  of  these 
people  may  be  affected  by  a  number  of  fact- 
ors: out-of-state  tuition  provisions,  draft 
board  locations,  marriage  and  divorce  laws, 
drivers  licenses,  and  many  other  laws  and 
regulations,  aside  from  voting  considerations. 
At  present.  It  Is  unclear  whether  college 
students  have  an  option  to  vote  at  their 
permanent  home  address  or  in  their  univer- 
sity community.  Some  legislators  fear  that 
Congressional  districts  will  be  dominated  by 
college  communities  if  all  students  in  huge 
state  universities  are  considered  eligible  to 
vote  in  those  districts.  Others  worry  less 
about  Congres-slonal  elections  than  they  do 
about  elections  for  Mayor.  City  Council,  or 
the  State  legislature.  There  are  those,  too, 
who  feel  that  there  may  be  efforts  to  en- 
courage college  students  to  vote  In  marginal 
states  or  districts  In  order  to  achieve  a  max- 
imum Impact. 

The  political  effect  is  debatable.  The  legal 
situation  unclear. 

For  example,  a  student  recently  told  me 
that  he  thought  he  could  legally  vote  In 
the  special  District  of  Columbia  Congres- 
slonal  election  in  1971  because  his  residence 
at  The  American  University  would  qualify 
him  to  do  so.  Yet,  in  1972.  he  plans  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  In  New  York,  which  he  con- 
siders his  permanent  home  Is  he  eligible 
to  vote  in  both  elections?  Today,  there  Is 
no  clear  answer. 

COST  OF  ELECTIONS 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  elec- 
tions win  skjTocket  In  1972.  A  growing  popu- 
lation, eligibility  of  18-year-olcl  voters  (re- 
sulting In  dual  age  requirements),  the  ex- 
pected Increase  in  absentee  voting,  and  the 
consequent  requirement  of  three  forms  of 
ballots  will  add  to  the  total  expense. 

Even  If  there  had  been  no  18- year-old 
voting  provision,  costs  would  have  Increased- 
Many  more  voting  machines,  at  $2,000  each, 
would  have  been  required  merely  to  keep  pace 
with  population  growth  —the  potential  iO 
million  additional  voters  too  young  to  exercise 
the  franchise  in  1968. 

Another  nine  to  10  million  potential  voters 
hive  become  eligible  by  the  rediirtion  :n 
voting  age.  Even  greater  costs  are  incurred 
with  this  group.  Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  In- 
diana, as  Chairman  of  the  Subrommitte  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  conducted  a 
50-state  survey  of  the  costs  created  by  the 
dual  age  provision.  Identified  were  such  fac- 
tors as  additional  machines,  .separate  ballots, 
separate  registration  lists  and  subsequent 
tranfer  to  permanent  lists,  separate  tallying 
of  the  vote  and  other  procedural  deta.ls 
Senator  Bavh  concluded  that  the  dual  aee 
provision  alone  may  add  10  to  12  millloii 
dollars  to  the  cost  of  elections. 

An  even  more  costly  fa^-tor  Is  the  absentee 
ballot.  Processing  an  absentee  ballot  Is  both 
time-consuming  and  expen.iive  Most  states 
have  a  two-step  procedure:  an  application 
for  a  ballot  and  the  actual  ballot  itself.  The 
application  form,  when  returned  to  the 
voting  district,  must  be  verified  to  ascertain 
the  eligibility  of  the  voter  and  to  determine 
the  appropriate  ballot  to  he  sent  When  the 
ballot   is  returned,  the  elections  office  must 
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handle  two  envelopes  per  voter.  The  outer 
envelope,  identifying  the  voter,  usually  by 
name,  address,  and  precinct  number,  must 
be  checked  against  the  application  list.  The 
inner  envelope,  which  Is  unmarked  and  con- 
tains the  actual  ballot.  Is  then  separated  for 
counting  at  the  proper  time.  Both  envelopes 
must  be  protected,  from  the  time  they  are 
received  until  some  time  after  the  election, 
to  ensure  secrecy  of  the  ballot  as  well  as  an 
honest  count.  The  legal  procedure  usually 
requires  that  at  least  two  persons  be  present 
at  every  stage  of  handling  each  absentee 
ballot. 

How  many  people  will  use  this  expensive 
process  in  1972?  The  President's  Commission 
on  Registration  and  Voting  Participation  es- 
timated that  about  eight  million  persons 
were  Ineligible  to  vote  In  the  1960  Presiden- 
tial election  because  they  did  not  meet  resi- 
dence requirements.  Thus,  with  more  relaxed 
interpretation  of  absentee  voting  require- 
ments, eight  million  can  be  considered  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  new 
potential  absentee  voters  for  President  In 
1972,  even  excluding  college  students  and 
military  jiersonnel,  18  to  21  years  old.  Many 
of  these  can  be  expected  to  vote  absentee  as 
well.  There  Is  also  an  undetermined  number 
of  voters  who  currently  fall  to  meet  certain 
state  requirements  for  absentee  voting  other 
than  residence  requirements,  and  this  group 
will  now  be  able  to  vote  absentee  for  Presi- 
dent only. 

All  m  all,  there  will  be  about  25  to  30 
million  potential  new  voters  In  1972.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  will  apply  for  an  absentee 
ballot,  with  the  resulting  Increase  in  costs  of 
administration  In  the  local  communities. 

The  Federal  Act  also  requires  a  provision 
for  an  absentee  registration,  If  such  registra- 
tion Is  required  by  the  home  district  for 
Presidential  elections.  This  Is  one  more  com- 
plication with  attendant  costs. 

If  we  consider  the  expense  of  legal  services 
that  may  be  required  by  local  boards  of  elec- 
tions to  establish  their  procedures  and  even 
to  defend  these  procedures  If  they  are  chal- 
lenged In  the  courts,  the  financial  burden 
will  be  even  greater. 

Undoubtedly,  the  additional  cost  of  elec- 
tions to  local  governments  in  1972  will  be  In 
the  tens  of  million.<s  of  dollars.  And  this,  at  a 
time  when  local  budgets  are  being  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point. 

Frawi  possibilities 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  new 
absentee  registration  and  voting  procedures 
will  result  in  a  greatly  Increased  absentee 
vote  potential  in  1972.  TTiis  vote  must  be 
processed  within  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
Large  suburban  communities  will  be  affected 
most  by  this  provision.  As  many  as  10  to  20 
thousand  absentee  votes  may  be  cast  In  some 
local  Jurisdictions  In  1972. 

Processing  each  of  these  ballots  requires 
time.  Identity  of  the  voter  must  be  verified, 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  must  be  maintained,  and 
the  ballot  itself  must  be  protected  physically 
from  alteration  between  the  time  It  Is  re- 
ceived and  the  time  It  is  counted 

Suppose  an  individual  Intent  on  fraud  were 
to  rent  a  room  and  establish  an  apparently 
bona  fide  temp>orpry  residence.  He  might  then 
apply  for  absentee  registration  and  voting 
privileges  to.  say.  100  of  the  largest  elections 
offices  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
physically  Impossible  for  any  election  official 
to  determine  whether  the  applicant  had 
niade  other  applications,  nor  would  he  have 
any  reason  to  suspect  It.  The  fraudulent 
voter  could  then  disappear  from  his  rented 
room  any  time  after  he  had  received  his  last 
ballot,  with  little  risk  of  t>elng  caught. 

Indeed,  the  Integrity  of  the  absentee  vot- 
ing procedure  relies  almost  entirely  on  the 
honesty  of  the  electorate  and  the  fact  that 
a  single  vote  for  a  national  office  Is  likely  to 
have  minimal  Impact.  It  is  only  one  of  75  mll- 
Uon  or  so  cast.  The  smaller  the  Jurisdiction 
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and  the  closer  the  election,  however,  the 
greater  the  effect  of  a  single  vote.  In  a 
closely  contested  Congressional  primary,  for 
example,  the  absentee  vote  may  be  critical. 

The  absentee  vote  procedure  Itself  Is  the 
one  most  susceptible  to  fraud.  It  has  the  de- 
ficiencies of  being  a  papei  ballot,  subject  to 
physical  alteration,  theft,  substitution,  or 
ballot-stuffing.  The  scope  of  all  these  pos- 
sibilities increase  if  the  number  of  absentee 
ballots  Is  large  and  If  the  election  staff  Is 
overworked  or  undertralned. 

The  Integrity  of  our  present  elections  sys- 
tem depends.  In  part,  on  the  two-party  sys- 
tem, with  each  major  pjarty  providing  workers 
and  watchers  to  verify  every  step  of  the  proc- 
ess. This  Is  not  always  a  satisfactory  process. 
It  does  not  always  work  well  in  primary 
elections,  and  minority  and  third  parties  fre- 
quently feel  disadvantaged  by  the  process. 
In  many  ways,  processing  a  large  number  of 
absentee  ballots  during  a  short  period  of  time 
Invites  manipulation. 

Administrative  complications 

Confusion  In  the  administration  of  elec- 
tions Is  almost  certain  to  arise  as  a  result 
of  the  dual  age  provision  and  multiple  bal- 
lot requirements.  Difficulties  can  be  e.xpected 
In  the  registration  process,  as  well  as  In  the 
actual  voting  process  and  in  the  cotmt. 

Voters  must  be  separated  Into  three  classes 
as  they  register.  This  creates  problems  In 
transferring  individuals  from  one  list  to  an- 
other as  they  become  21  years  af  age  be- 
cause most  lists  do  not  Identify  registrants 
by  blrthdate.  Persons  regflstering  to  vote  for 
President  only  may  or  may  not  be  considered 
permanent  registrants  for  subsequent  elec- 
tions. If  they  are  considered  to  be  registered 
and  eligible  for  later  elections,  then  they 
too  must  be  transferred  to  a  permanent  regis- 
tration list  after  the  Presidential  election. 
Because  State  procedures  do  not  take  such 
transfers  Into  account,  they  become  most 
difficult  to  handle  within  the  existing  sys- 
tems. In  areas  where  registration  is  not  re- 
quired, the  exact  age,  as  well  as  the  identity, 
of  each  voter  must  be  determined  at  the 
polls. 

A  number  of  questions  arise  regarding  the 
18-year-old  voter,  who  Is  eligible  to  vote  only 
In  "national"  elections.  Does  he  vote  on  the 
same  machine  as  the  21 -year-old,  and  If  so, 
Is  adequate  provision  made  to  ensure  that 
the  State  portion  of  the  ballot  is  locked  out? 
In  primary  elections,  such  a  voter  Is  per- 
mitted to  vote  only  for  the  national  candi- 
dates of  the  party  In  which  he  Is  registered, 
an  additional  complication.  Most  voting  ma- 
chines can  handle  this  requirement  but  some 
older  machines  may  not  be  able  to  do  so.  In 
this  case,  does  the  18-year-old  vote  on  a 
paper  ballot  at  the  polls  while  others  voters 
use  machines?  Is  there  a  special  machine  for 
18-  to  21-year-old  voters  only?  Does  he  vote 
absentee  only?  Is  a  separate  polling  place 
established  for  such  voters  In  order  to  keep 
the  ballots  separate?  All  these  possibilities 
and  more  have  been  suggested  by  election 
officials  but  one  thing  is  certain :  Whatever 
procedure  Is  adopted,  It  must  be  well-under- 
stood and  publicized  or  people  will  be  In  the 
wrong  place  or  get  the  wrong  ballot.  Further, 
any  procedure  that  makes  casting  a  vote 
more  difficult  for  an  18-year-old  than  for 
anyone  else  will  be  subject  to  legal  chal- 
lenge. 

The  number  of  ballots  and  classes  of  voters 
will  be  confusing  enough  to  lnexi)erlenced 
election  day  workers,  without  the  additional 
difficulties  Imposed  by  attempting  to  tally 
several  different  categories  of  ballots. 

At  what  point  In  the  process  will  the  totals 
of  the  under-21  votes  be  combined  with  the 
rest?  Are  procedures  that  are  adequate  to 
handle  a  few  absentee  ballots  capable  of 
handling  the  expected  Increase?  For  example, 
some  states  require  that  absentee  ballots  be 
sent  to  the  precincts  from  which  they  were 
cast  and  recorded  on  the  machines  In  that 
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precinct  by  election  officials.  The  Texas  elec- 
tion code  even  requires  this  to  be  done  be- 
tween 2:00  p.m.  and  3:00  p.m.  Such  pro- 
cedures make  verification  difficult  and  re- 
count of  disputed  ballots  next  to  impossible. 

The  vote  count  will  be  slower  In  1972  than 
ever  before  because  In  many  areas  there  will 
be  separate  tallies  of  each  class  of  voter — 
additional  subcounts  which  must  be  checked 
and  rechecked,  F^irther,  some  states  will  not 
count  the  absentee  ballots  until  the  day  after 
election  or  even  later.  Maryland  begins  Its 
absentee  count  the  day  following  the  elec- 
tion, and  It  expects  to  have  40,000  absentee 
ballots  cast  In  1972. 

Some  states  are  beginning  to  experiment 
with  combinations  of  automatic  voter 
machines  in  the  precincts  and  an  electronic 
system  for  absentee  ballots  with  tabulation 
by  computer.  Unless  the  procedures  are 
clearly  determined  In  advance  for  every  step 
of  the  process.  It  may  be  almost  Impossible 
to  recheck  the  results  of  computer  tabula- 
tion. 

Simply  stated:  1972  Imposes  extremely 
complex  procedures  on  inexperienced  peo- 
ple— those  working  at  the  polls,  those  at 
work  in  the  county  courthouses,  and  those 
in  city  halls. 

Unfortunately,  every  single  local  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  country  must  anticipate  and  pre- 
pare for  all  these  contingencies  on  its  own. 
There  is  no  agency  In  most  states  to  guide 
or  help  them.  And  each  Jurisdiction  must 
pay  for  whatever  it  does.  The  electorate  will 
ultimately  pay  in  one  way  or  another,  both 
for  what  Is  done  and  for  what  Is  not  done. 

POSSIBLE    SOLtmONS 

Now,  what  can  be  done  about  this  plethora 
of  problems?  There  are  a  number  of  possibili- 
ties and  It  Is  these  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
you  now. 

Pass  a  constitutional  amendment 
The  most  obvious  problem,  that  of  main- 
taining dual  lists  and  separate  ballots  for 
18-  to  21 -year-olds,  lends  itself  to  the  simple 
solution  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment.  If 
Congress  had  passed  Title  III.  reducing  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  Federal,  State,  and  Local 
Elections,  as  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
in  the  first  place,  this  confusion  would  have 
been  avoided. 

In  theory,  such  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment could  still  be  enacted  before  the  1972 
elections,  but  It  would  be  most  unusual  If 
It  were  made  effective  In  time  for  the  pri- 
maries that  begin  early  in  the  year.  There- 
fore, although,  it  does  not  appear  likely  to 
affect  the  1972  elections,  such  an  amendment 
should  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  each  state  has  the  opportunity 
to  amend  its  own  constitution  to  lower  the 
voting  age,  here,  too,  very  few  would  be  able 
to  do  so  before  1972,  The  vaet  majority  of 
states  require  that  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution  be  approved  by  the  voter  at 
The  next  general  election. 

CLARIFY    THE    DEFINITION    OF    RESIDENCE 

State  legislatures  must  enact  reasonable 
and  simple  definitions  of  residence  for  vot- 
ing purposes.  Such  definitions  must  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  p)er8ons  and  not  directed 
specifically  at  one  class,  such  as  college  stu- 
dents. There  is  no  reason  to  treat  a  college 
student  differently  from  any  other  person 
for  purposes  of  voting.  Whether  or  not  a  per- 
son is  in  attendance  at  a  college  or  univer- 
sity should  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  his 
right  to  vote.  Thus,  a  reasonable  definition 
susceptible  to  a  simple  test  is  all  that  should 
be  required.  Presentation  of  such  docu- 
mentation of  residence  as  a  driver's  license, 
automobile  registration,  personal  property 
tax  receipts,  Income  tax  receipts,  or  alternate 
evidence  of  Intent  to  maintain  or  establish 
residence  should  be  accepted  without  ques- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  voter  registra- 
tion Is  a  public  matter  and  that  everyone 
who  registers  is  subject  to  the  responslblll- 
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ties,   Including  tax,  of  the  residents  of  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  he  registers. 

In  this  mobile  society,  there  are  many 
people  who  by  virtue  of  their  occupations, 
life  styles,  ownership  of  property,  or  other 
criteria  have  an  option  In  determining  their 
residence  for  voting  purposes.  College  stu- 
dents shotild  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  other  voters,  neither  feared  nor  fa- 
vored. 

PROFESSIONALIZE    ELECTIONS    ADMINlSTR.^TION 

Other  problems  I  have  discussed  can  be 
resolved  only  by  obtaining  necessary  financ- 
ing and  personnel  capable  of  adm!nlsterlng 
elections  honestly  and  efficiently.  What  Ir. 
needed  more  than  anything  else  is  a  meas- 
ure of  professlonallzation  in  election  ad- 
ministration In  t.->o  many  parts  cf  this  coun- 
try, elections  offices  are  administered  by 
political  hack."',  overworked  and  undertralned 
staffs,  with  insufficient  attention  given  to 
details,  either  by  local  governments  or  state 
legislatures.  Arcl-.alc  prcceciures  are  main- 
tained simply  because  nobody  Icnows  enough. 
or  cares  enough,  to  change  them  for  the  bet- 
ter Even  when  new  laws  are  written,  they 
are  often  Ignored  by  local  administrators, 
either  because  the  new  laws  are  not  called  to 
their  attention  or,  in  s_me  cases,  merely  be- 
cause tl.ey  happen  not  to  agree  with  them. 

Joseph  Harris  hp.s  observed :  "There  's 
probaD'y  no  other  phase  of  public  adminis- 
tration m  the  United  Slates  which  is  so 
badly  managed  as  the  conduct  of  elections. 
Every  investleatton  or  election  contest  brings 
to  light  glaring  irregularities,  errors,  mls- 
coi'duct  on  the  part  of  precinct  officials,  dis- 
regard of  election  law?  and  instructions,  slip- 
shod  practices  and   downright  frauds   ,    .    ." 

Harris  made  that  statement  In  1934.  The 
situation  is  little  better  today — 37  years 
later! 

Yet  with  professlonallzation.  It  Is  fxwsible 
to  reduce  costs  and  to  increase  ballot  secu- 
rity. Money  Is  being  wasted  and  the  Job  is 
not  done  well ! 

Por  example,  the  State  of  Maryland  passed 
a  law  permitting  new  residents  to  vote  for 
President  in  1968,  even  though  they  did  not 
meet  the  minimum  residence  requirements 
for  voting  In  State  elections.  In  Montgomery 
County,  over  5,000  such  new  residents  voted 
for  President,  but  four  other  counties  in 
Maryland  made  no  provisions  for  voting  and 
new  residents  there  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote. 

Examples  are  numerous  of  state  laws  being 
interpreted  dlflerently  from  county  to  county 
because  local  officials  simply  are  not  ade- 
quately trained,  do  not  receive  adequate  in- 
struction from  the  state,  or  simply  prefer  to 
do  things  the  way  they  have  always  done 
them. 

Peiw  local  officials  know  how  elections  are 
administered  elsewhere  In  the  state,  let  alone 
in  other  states.  The  cost  of  elections  is  high, 
in  part,  isecause  information  about  efficient 
methods  is  not  disseminated. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  states  cannot 
find  a  simple  and  common  method  of  han- 
dling the  absentee  vote  for  President.  The 
problem  is  Identical  In  all  50  states  because 
the  provision  of  the  Voting  Bights  Act  ap- 
plies to  all.  However,  no  systematic  attempt 
to  find  a  simple  solution  for  this  task  has 
been  forthcoming. 

AU'S    PROPOSED    SOLTTTION 

The  School  of  Government  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration of  The  American  University  is 
now  undertaking  to  assist  in  this  effort.  The 
last  full-scale  study  of  election  practices  In 
the  United  States  was  In  1934.  The  American 
University  Is  now  seeking  to  mount  a  new 
study,  to  identify  the  common  problems,  and 
to  determine  the  most  efficient  and  inex- 
pensive methods  of  dealing  with  them. 

At  the  present  time,  training  of  election 
officials,  if  it  Is  done  at  all,  is  carried  on  pri- 
marily by  the  manufacturers  of  voting  ma- 
chines. This  summer.  The  American  Unlver- 
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slty  expects  to  launch  a  pilot  Institute  for 
local  officials,  members  of  boards  of  elections, 
and  State  legislators  Interested  in  election 
laws,  that  will  acquaint  them  with  a  variety 
of  efficient  and  economical  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  nation,  with  Its 
long  tradition  of  democratic  practice,  can- 
not aSord  primitive,  haphazard,  or  dishon- 
est election  administration.  In  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  make  certain  that  a  larger  number 
of  our  citizens,  who  are  qualified  to  vote, 
have  the  right  to  vote,  we  have  become  en- 
tangled in  a  morass  of  Inadequate  proce- 
dures and  confusion. 

Each  and  every  voter  must  be  assured  that 
his  vote  is  counted  efficiently  and  honestly. 
Without  this  assurance,  he  can  have  no 
faith  In  the  electoral  system.  And  without 
faith  in  elections,  there  can  be  no  faith  In 
democracy.  .  .  . 
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MORE  ANSWERS  ON  CBS  PRO- 
GRAM—'THE  SELLING  OF  THE 
PENTAGON" 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin,  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  has  provided  me  with 
answers  to  a  number  of  addit^onsil  ques- 
tions I  have  asked  about  the  recent  CBS 
progi-am  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

This  material  will  supplement  that 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  on  March  8 : 

Question  1 :  Has  any  CBS  official,  in  his 
corporate  position  or  as  a  private  citizen, 
requested  the  participation  of  any  military 
unit  at  any  event  during  the  past  five  years? 

Answer:  Yes.  For  example.  Mr.  Roger  Mudd, 
in  1969,  In  his  capacity  as  Chairman,  Dinner 
Committee,  Radio  &  Television  Correspond- 
ents' Association,  requested  Armed  Forces 
patriotic  musical  support  for  the  Associa- 
tion's 25th  Annual  Dinner  on  Wednesday, 
March  12.  1969.  The  request  was  approved, 
and  the  VS.  Marine  Band  participated. 

Traditionally,  media  associations  have  re- 
quested and  have  received  the  same  support 
granted  to  other  national  organizations  and 
groups. 

Question  2:  CBS  says  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  spending  "ten  times  what  it  spent 
to  tell  people  about  Itself  Just  12  years  ago." 
Is  this  comparison  accurate? 

Answer:  CBS  probably  Justifies  the  state- 
ment by  comparing  the  $2.8  million  estimate 
of  public  information  costs  in  Fiscal  Year 
1950.  with  the  $30.4  million  Umitatlon  on 
public  affairs  costs  in  Fiscal  Year  1971.  The 
comparison  is  not  valid.  The  $30  million 
figure  includes  the  costs  of  all  cr.mmunlty 
relations  activities  at  all  levels  of  military 
structure,  a  substantial  figure  when  one  con- 
siders that  significant  share  of  public  con- 
tact falls  Into  this  category,  particularly  at 
base  and  post  level.  The  $2.8  million  figure 
specifically  exempted  community  relations 
activities  as  well  as  other  costs  associated 
with  activities  not  unique  to  public  Infor- 
mation, but  common  to  all  staff  sections, 
such  as  administrative  costs,  policy,  plan- 
ning,  and   programming  costs. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  on  June  30. 
1939  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  was 
2,5  million  while  on  June  30,  1970  was  3.0 
million.  In  the  same  eleven  years  Department 
of  Defense  expenditures  Increased  from  $43,5 
billion  to  $77.8  billion.  In  Fiscal  Year  1959 
our  Armed  Forces  were  not  engaged  in  com- 


bat operations,  while  in  FY  1371  they  are. 
The  result  of  Increases  in  i'rength.  ciefeuse 
costs  and  our  military  role  in  £iu;he.ist  Asia 
Is  a  greater  demand  for  l::forn-.all.)n  coii- 
cernlng  the  personnel,  operaricub,  and  prj- 
grams  of  the  Department  of  Defense— a  de- 
mand reflected  in  both  persci.nel  and  costs 
required  to  meet  the  Department's  public 
affairs  respcnsibllitles.  Furthermore,  the 
comparison  does  not  ackncwledge  that  a  sub- 
star.tial  portion  of  the  difference  results  di- 
rectly from  costs  inflated  by  the  overall  econ- 
omy of  the  nation. 

Question  3:  CBS  says  that  in  preparing  its 
program  it  "looked  only  at  what  is  being  done 
for  the  public  in  public."  Was  CBS  assisted 
in  gaming  access  to  any  activities  which  are 
not  normally  open  to  the  general  public? 

Answer:  CBS  asked  for  and  was  granted 
access  to  activities,  information  and  facilities 
not  normally  open  to  the  public;  the  morn- 
ing Pentagon  press  briefings,  the  Hometown 
New3  Center,  the  Defense  Information  School, 
files  from  military  film  libraries,  and  statis- 
tics on  film  use,  to  name  a  few.  This  is  not 
to  say  CBS  was  granted  access  to  activities 
not  normally  available  to  the  press.  The  in- 
accuracy IS  in  the  claim  that  CBS  had  ac- 
cess to  and  examined  only  ".  .  .what  is  being 
done  for  the  public  in  public." 

Question  4;  CBS  says  someone  told  them 
a  firepower  demonstration  "cost  $2  million." 
Did  it? 

Answer:  The  "Brass  Strike"  Joint  training 
exercloe  shown  in  the  film  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est firepower  and  training  exercises  conducted 
annually  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  It  pre- 
sents one  of  the  few  training  opportunities 
in  which  Air  "^orce  crews  and  Army  ground 
troops  can  practice  Joint  air-ground  opera- 
lio.ns.  If  one  added  up  the  daily  salaries  of 
c-vcry  man  participating,  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, included  all  of  the  support  costs  such 
as  subsistence,  equipment  and  weapon  use, 
and  related  training  items,  certainly  the  cost 
figure  would  be  Impressive. 

However,  to  imply  that  $2  million  was  spent 
to  put  on  a  special  firepower  demonstration 
for  a  selected  civilian  group  Is  certainly  mis- 
leading. "Brass  Strike"  is  a  regular  training 
operation,  costs  associated  with  it  are  budg- 
eted as  a  part  of  normal  annual  training, 
and  are  expended  to  accomplish  training  ob- 
jectives, whether  public  groups  are  allowed 
to  observe  or  nor. 

Question  5 :  CBS  says  some  weapons  were 
"turned,  over  to  children"  after  a  demonstra- 
tion. Were  they? 

Answer:  Generally  speaking,  an  audience 
is  not  allowed  to  handle  weapons  that  are 
used  in  a  firing  demonstration.  However,  at 
some  open  houses,  demonstrations  and  Armed 
Forces  I>ay  displays  spectators  are  allowed  to 
Inspect  and  physically  handle  weapons  that 
are  placed  on  static  display.  These,  of  course, 
are  carefully  cleaned  and  cleared  of  ammu- 
nition, and  are  not  "turned  over"  to  any- 
lx)dy.  They  are  controlled  by  Armed  Forces 
representatives  nearby  who  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  are  asked  by  the  pub'ic  concerning 
the  weapons. 

This  entire  matter  Is  under  review. 
Question  6:  Towards  the  end  of  its  pro- 
gram, CBS  showed  a  shot  where  the  camera 
looked  down  a  gun  barrel  while  a  child's  head 
was  framed  in  the  other  end.  Was  this  shot 
staged  by  CBS? 

Answer:  We  do  not  know. 
Question  7 :  CBS  states  "it  is  widely  known 
that  the  Defense  Department  often  helps 
sympathetic  Hollywood  producers  who  need 
troop  support  for  their  war  movies."  Under 
what  conditions  Is  such  assistance  provided 
and  who  pays  for  It? 

Answer:  The  Department  of  Defense  assists 
in  the  production  of  commercial  motion  pic- 
tures only  when  that  assistance  Is  not  avail- 
able from  private  or  commercial  sources, 
when  it  does  not  Interfere  with  mission  re- 
sponslbUltles,  when  no  additional  expense 
accrues  to  the  government  as  a  consequence 


of  the  assistance,  and  when  the  production 
promises  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  military  serv- 
ices or  the  nation.  In  the  event  assistance 
requested  cannot  be  provided  ■without  addi- 
tional cost,  and  the  production  otherwise 
qualifies  for  military  participation,  the  pro- 
ducer Is  required  to  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment or  the  military  agency  for  all  addi- 
tional costs  involved.  (See  attachment  for 
details.) 


Oenexal  Information:  Motion  Picture 
Productions 

During  the  last  five  years  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  authorized  assistance  to  the 
producers  of  43  feature  motion  pictures.  As- 
sistance has  varied  from  token  to  major; 
from  authorizing  the  sale  of  stock  footage 
to  the  use  of  facilities,  equipment  and  photo- 
graphing military  personnel. 

The  basic  policy,  Department  of  Defense 
Instruction  5410.15  (Paragraph  V.  E.),  refers 
to  deviations.  However,  producers  are  charg- 
ed for  any  cost  that  would  i>e  an  additional 
cost  to  the  Government  Involved  in  the  use 
of  any  facility  or  equipment. 

Much  of  the  assistance  we  render  the  mo- 
tion prtcture  production  companies  is  in  the 
same  category  as  the  "news  access  coverage" 
extended  to  news  media.  We  authorize  the 
camera  crews  to  vi.sit  mllltaxy  installations  to 
film  background  scenes  on  military  events 
as  they  are  happening. 

Military  personnel,  whenever  they  are  filmed 
doing  anything  above  and  beyond  their 
normal  activities  Involved  in  operations  or 
scheduled  training,  are  on  a  leave  status. 
Personnel  are  never  ordered  to  take  leave, 
they  do  so  as  they  desire  and  are  hired  by 
the  producer  on  a  voluntary  basis  on  finan- 
cial terms  worked  out  between  them  and  the 
company. 

There  are  no  requirements  for  any  com- 
pany to  come  to  the  Dejiartment  of  Defense 
for  assistance  or  even  to  submit  its  project 
fcr  comment.  Informational  assistance,  such 
as  furnishing  technical  or  hlstorlcai  facts,  is 
given  to  any  producer  or  ■writer  regardless  of 
the  story.  Likewise,  in  keeping  vrlth  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  stock  footage  Is  au- 
thorl:^ed  for  sale  for  research  and  study  pur- 
poses regardless  of  the  story  content.  The  use 
of  such  stock  footage,  however,  in  any  com- 
mercial motion  picttire  is  considered  a  form 
of  a-ssl  stance  and  before  tJie  sale  of  footage 
is  authorized  established  criteria  and  poli- 
cies are  followed. 

As  Indicated  in  Department  of  Defense  In- 
struction 5410.15,  the  principles  which  gov- 
ern avlstance  to  non-government  audJo-'vls- 
ual  media  are  based  on  consideration  of  the 
following  factors: 

A.  The  production,  program,  project,  or  as- 
sistance will  benefit  tiie  DoD  or  otherwise  be 
in  the  national  Interest  based  on  considera- 
tion of  the  following  factors : 

1.  Authenticity  of  the  portrayal  of  military 
operations,  or  historical  incidents,  persons  or 
places  depicting  a  true  interpretation  of  mll- 
lUry  life. 

2.  Compliance  with  accepted  standards  of 
dignity  and  propriety  in  the  industry. 

B.  There  can  be  no  deviation  from  es- 
tablished DoD  safety  standards. 

C.  Operational  readiness  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  not  be  impaired. 

D  Official  activities  of  military  personnel 
In  assisting  the  production  must  be  within 
the  scope  of  normal  military  activities,  with 
exceptions  being  made  only  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

E.  Diversion  of  equipment,  personnel  and 
material  re.sources  from  normal  military  lo- 
cations or  military  operations  may  be  au- 
thorized only  when  circumstances  preclude 
the  filming  without  It.  and  such  diversions 
shall  be  held  to  a  minimum  and  without  in- 
terference with  military  operations,  and  wUl 
be  on  the  basis  that  the  production  com- 
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pany  will  reimburse  the  Government  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  diversion. 

P.  DoD  materiel  and  personnel  services  will 
not  be  employed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
pete with  commercial  and  private  enterprises. 
The  requestor  will  furnish  a  noncompetitive 
certification. 

Question  8.  CBS  stated  that  "the  Pentagon 
Itself  spends  over  $12  million  a  year  on  its 
own  pictures."  Is  that  correct? 

Answer:  If  CBS  intended  to  suggest  the 
cost  of  public  information  films,  the  answer 
is  categorically,  NO.  If  one  Includes  all  films 
made  by  all  Services  for  all  purposes.  Includ- 
ing those  for  training,  research  and  develop- 
ment, religious,  medical,  troop  information, 
recruiting,  public  Information,  etc.,  then  the 
figure  Is  reasonably  accurate.  However,  only 
a  very  few  of  all  the  films  Included  in  the 
$12  million  estimate  are  even  cleared  for 
public  release.  Almost  none  are  made  speci- 
fically for  the  public.  Thus  the  Implication 
that  large  sums  of  money  are  expended  on 
films  for  the  public  is  grossly  Inaccurate  and 
misleading.  The  information  given  CBS  on 
film  costs  Is  Indicated  below: 

FISCAL   YEAR'S    1969   AND    1970    BUDGETS    FOR   OSO  AND 
SERVICES    FOR    ALL    FILM    PRODUCTIONS 


Fiscal  Fiscal 

year  year 

Activity  1969  1970 


OSO  (and  defense  agencies) J659, 839  V»78,  799 

Army       6,548,437  6.672,588 

Navy.      2,500,000  2,500,000 

AirForce  2,564,110  2,655.810 

Marine  Corps 287,210  375,317 


OSO  AND  SERVICE  FISCAL  YEAR'S  1969  AND  1970  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR  FILM  PRODUCTIONS  MADE  SPECIFI- 
CALLY FOR  PUBLIC  RELEASE  (EXCLUDING  RECRUITING 
FILMS) 
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Activity 


Fiscal 
year 
1969 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 


OSD  >  (and  defense  agencies)  (0  (s) 

Army       - -  None  None 

Navy..   $28,671  $17  298 

Air  Force... - None  1  946 

MarineCorps. 5,125  10,046 


'  Current  year  1969. 

sTo  December  1. 

»  OASD  (PA)  had  $100,000  budgeted  lor  film  productions  in 
both  fiscal  year  1969  and  fiscal  year  1970,  but  none  of  that 
amount  was  utilized  either  year. 

Question  9:  CBS  states  that  "at  least  356 
commercial  and  educational  television  sta- 
tions" presented  DOD  films  "during  the 
1960's."  How  do  the  stations  get  the  film,  and 
who  decides  that  they  will  be  aired? 

Answer :  Stations  using  Department  of  De- 
fense films  do  so  at  the  station's  request,  as 
do  civic,  fraternal  and  religious  organizations. 
Local  station  managers  and  news  directors 
decide,  of  course,  what  will  be  aired  on  their 
stations. 

Question  10:  (TBS  showed  a  film  of  actor 
Bob  Stack,  quoting  Stack  as  saying  "speak- 
ing of  guns  and  far  away  places,  I  have  Just 
come  back  from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  where 
guns  are  used  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose." What  was  the  name  of  the  film  from 
which  that  opening  sentence  was  clipped, 
and  what  was  it  about? 

Answer:  The  clip  is  from  an  Air  Force 
Training  Film,  "Alone,  Unarmed  and  Un- 
afraid— Tactical  Reconnaissance  In  South- 
east Asia."  The  film  was  originally  made  to 
train  tactical  reconnaissance  pilots.  It  was 
subsequently  cleared  for  public  release.  Mr. 
Robert  Stack's  original  commentary,  clipped 
and  Inserted  into  the  CBS  show  out  of  con- 
text, implies  that  the  subject  is  about  weap- 
ons involved  In  the  shooting  war  in  Vietnam. 
In   fact,   the   film   Is   about   reconnaissance 


pilots,  who  fly  over  North  Vietnam  .  .  .  un- 
armed. 

The  actual  narration  from  the  film  goes 
as  follows:  "Hi,  I'm  Bob  Stack.  As  you  may 
know,  one  of  my  hobbies  Is  collecting  guns. 
I've  hunted  on  and  off  all  my  life — from 
California  to  Mexico,  to  safaris  In  Africa. 
Speaking  of  guns  and  far  away  places,  I've 
Just  come  back  from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  where 
guns  are  used  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose. I  wanted  to  visit  our  men  out  there  .  ,  . 
talk  to  some  of  them  .  .  .  which  I  did  .  .  . 
foot  soldiers,  mostly  .  .  .  fighting,  and  dying, 
too,  for  what  they  believe  Is  right.  Just  be- 
fore I  left  Vietnam,  I  met  some  men  who 
are  fighting  a  different  kind  of  war  .  .  .  Air 
Force  pilots  who  fly  their  aircraft  without 
guns  or  rockets  or  bombs  of  any  kind.  Yet 
they  encounter  more  enemy  ground  fire,  more 
surface-to-air  missiles  and  MIOs,  and  lose 
more  men  and  aircraft,  per  mission,  than  any 
other  air  operation  in  the  entire  war.  In  fact, 
this  aircraft  we're  looking  at  here — and  its 
crew — were  lost  to  enemy  groimd  fire  that 
same  afternoon." 

Question  11:  Is  the  number  of  the  military 
camera  teams  in  Vietnam  being  reduced  as 
the  U.S.  military  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
progresses? 

Answer:  Yes.  At  peak  strength  there  were 
five  teams.  One  team  was  deactivated  in 
November  1970  and  a  second  team  was 
deactivated  In  Jaruary  1971.  The  three  re- 
maining teams  will  be  deactivated  In  June 
1971. 

Question  12:  Mudd  says  "protective  re- 
action means  the  U.S.  resumed  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam."  Has  the  bombing  cam- 
paign carried  out  by  the  former  Administra- 
tion been  resumed? 

Answer:  No.  The  bombing  campaign 
carried  out  prior  to  November,  1968,  has  not 
been  restimed. 

Protective  reaction  Is  a  description  of  those 
actions  which  Involve  the  inherent  right  of 
self-defense  for  the  unarmed  reconnaissance 
missions  undertaken  over  NVN  to  Insure  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  troops  Inside  SVN. 
Anti-aircraft  artillery  and  surface  to  air  mis- 
sile sites,  along  with  their  associated  radar 
and  support  facilities,  firing  on  unarmed 
reconnaissance  planes  or  their  escorts  over 
NVN,  or  at  U.S.  aircraft  striking  targets 
in  Laos,  are  subject  to  protective  reaction 
strikes. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  American 
pxjlicy  with  respect  to  bombing  in  NVN.  At 
the  time  of  the  cessation  of  our  bombing  In 
NVN  m  November,  1968,  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment  made  it  clear  In  private  talks  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Soviets,  that  our 
reconnaissance  flights  over  NVN  would  con- 
tinue. There  Is  no  question  but  that  both 
the  NVN  and  the  Soviets  clearly  understand 
our  position  on  these  flights.  We  have  also 
made  it  clear  that  we  would  take  whatever 
measures  were  necessary  to  protect  our  recon- 
naissance planes  and  their  pilots. 

Question  13:  Mudd  says  "defoliation 
means  nothing  will  grow  there  any  more." 
Is  that  right?  Why  is  defoliation  used  around 
U.S.  fijebases?  Is  the  current  Administration 
reducing  the  defoliation  program? 

Answer:  Defoliation  does  not  mean  that 
"nothing  ■will  grow  there  anymore."  When  one 
defoliation  application  occurs,  tree  leaves 
fall  off;  in  a  few  months  the  leaves  grow  back 
again.  Where  heavy,  repeated  applications  are 
used,  trees  can  ultimately  be  damaged  or 
killed,  but  new  plant  growth  occurs  after 
a  short  time. 

The  ctirrent  Administration  has: 

1.  Prohibited  the  use  of  orange  defoliant. 

2.  Reduced  the  total  defoliation  effort  in 
1970  by  more  than  70%. 

3.  F*urther  reduced  the  total  defoliation 
effort   in   1971. 

4.  Placed  restrictions  on  the  use  of  de- 
foliants to  around  military  bases  or  in  re- 
mote areas  away  from  the  population. 
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s.  Permiiied  use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam 
only  In  conformance  with  regulations  iii 
effect  in  the  U.S.  as  determined  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

6.  Stopped  the  crop  destruction  program 

7.  Announced  termination  of  U.S.  use  of 
herbicides  for  the  summer. 

The  use  of  herbicides  has  always  been 
stringently  controlled  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, eventually  requiring  the  concurrence 
of  the  U.S.  Ambassador.  COMUSMACV,  and 
the  Vietnamese  Joint  General  Staff.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  using  the 
heavy  foliage  to  launch  attacks  and  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  American  and  Allied  lives. 
It  has  succeeded  in  doing  this. 

Question  14:  Mudd  says  that  the  President 
ordered  ciu-tallment  of  public  information 
activities  but  that  the  Pentagon  has  not  cut 
anjnhlng.  What  cuts  have  you  made  In  recent 
years  In  response  to  Congressional  action  and 
Presidential  directive? 

Answer:  In  Fiscal  Year  1970.  Congressional 
reductions  associated  with  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities totaled  approximately  $5  million. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1971,  Congressional  reduc- 
tions associated  with  public  affairs  activities 
amounted  to  more  than  $7  million. 

An  additional  reduction  for  these  activities 
of  approximately  95  million,  attributable  to 
the  reduction  directed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Is  reflected  in  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  public  affairs  activities  in 
Fiscal  Year  1972. 

Reductions  effected  among  personnel  en- 
gaged In  public  affairs  activities  In  Fiscal 
Year  1970  are  reflected  In  the  difference  be- 
tween the  end  strength  m  FY  1969  (5,120) 
and  the  end  strength  In  FY  1970  (4,430)  a 
difference  of  690  positions.  This  difference  Is 
in  large  part  attributable  to  Congressional 
reductions  during  FY  1970. 

The  difference  between  personnel  esti- 
mates submitted  to  Congress  with  the  Fiscal 
Year  1971  budget  request  and  those  associated 
with  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  budget  request,  re- 
flected a  reduction  of  1.538  public  affairs 
positions.  This  reduction  results  from  a  com- 
bination of  Congressional  action  on  the 
Fiscal  Year  1971  budget,  plus  reductions 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Question  15:  Mudd  says  that  "each  day 
the  press  and  the  Pentagon  have  a  formal 
confrontation"  with  the  newsmen's  "ad- 
versary" Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Prled- 
helm.  Does  the  Department  of  Defense  regard 
these  daily  news  briefings  as  a  "confronta- 
tion" and  the  participants  as  "adversaries"? 
Answer:  No.  The  dally  news  brtefings  here 
are  regarded  as  one  Important  way  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  maximum  infor- 
mation about  the  Department  of  Defense, 
consistent  with  national  security.  Acting  as 
the  sole  DoD  agency  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  release  of  official  Information. 
OASD(PA)  representatives  regularly  meet 
with  newsmen  to  furnish  them  Information 
for  the  public. 

It  Is  necessary  that  Information  which  Is 
classified,  for  example,  must  be  protected. 
No  DoD  spokesman  can  discuss  in  public, 
nor  would  any  reputable  media  representa- 
tive knowingly,  publish  classified  Informa- 
tion. In  general,  the  press  corps  realizes  this. 
The  DoD  by  no  means  considers  the  dally 
brtefings  as  "confrontations,"  nor  does  Mr. 
Prledhelm  regard  himself  as  an  "adversary" 
of  the  media  representatives  here. 

Question  16:  Former  Sergeant  Demltor  dis- 
cusses what  he  called  a  "staged"  story  about 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  Who  was  In  charge 
of  the  film  team?  Did  the  fact  sheet  sent 
forward  from  the  film  team  advising  the  per- 
sons In  charge  of  the  film  team  Indicate  the 
film  wa"?  "staged"? 

An.swer:  First  Lieutenant  John  Beeler  was 
In  charge  of  the  fllm  team.  The  fact  sheet 
received  with  the  footage  did  not  say  that 
the  film  was  "staged". 
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Question  17:  Has  CBS  or  the  other  major 
networks  made  use  of  the  fllm  prepared  by 
the  military  camera  team  In  Vietnam?  How 
much? 

Answer :  Biised  o:i  statistical  data  provided 
by  the  networks  and  uewsfllm  syndicates,  an 
average  of  90  percent  of  Vietnam  originated 
newsfllm  releases  made  in  1970  were  used. 
This  Includes  Department  of  Defense  Viet- 
nam-originated releases  screened  on  network 
news  programs,  or  releases  that,  though  not 
used  on  network  news  programs,  are  passed 
on  by  the  networks  or  syndicates  to  their 
affiliates  for  possible  use  on  local  news  pro- 
grams. Our  records  show  that  CBS  used  24 
releases  in  1970.  either  on  the  network  or 
their  affiliates.  (ABC  13.  UPITN  58,  NBC  64, 
Fox  Movietone  17) 

Question  18:  CBS  runs  a  "no  comment" 
answer  from  the  US.  military  briefer  at  Sai- 
gon. How  much  of  the  briefer's  ses.slon  did 
CBS  film?  How  many  questions  were  asked 
which  were  not  answered  "no  comment"? 
Why  would  a  MACV  briefer  reply  "no  com- 
ment"? 

Answer:  The  briefing  officer  sequences 
filmed  by  CBS  In  Saigon  took  place  on  21 
November  1970.  This  briefing  followed  the 
announced  Son  Tay  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ation seeking  to  free  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  Vietnam.  The  operation  had 
taken  place  that  week  end.  The  MACV  briefer 
opened  the  US  military  portion  of  the  brief- 
ing by  reading  a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  regarding  the  protective  reac- 
tion strikes  which  took  place  20  and  21 
November.  The  statement  ended  with.  "To 
comment  further  could  Jeopardize  the  safety 
and  .security  of  Americans,  therefore.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  at   this  time." 

The  briefer  also  stated  that  he  could  add 
nothing  further  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
statement  on  the  subject.  Obviously  the 
MACV  briefer  could  not  go  beyond  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  felt  was  a  matter  of 
security  of  U.S.  personnel.  Nevertheless,  the 
Saigon  press  corps  continued  to  press  for 
details  of  the  operation. 

Although  there  is  no  transcript  of  this 
particular  briefing,  notes  taken  by  this  of- 
fice Indicate  that  at  least  12  questions  were 
asked  regarding  protective  reaction.  The 
briefer  responded  six  times  that  he  could 
add  nothing  to  the  statement,  as  he  should 
have.  There  was  one  other  "no  comment" 
response  given  on  another  subject. 

On  other  subjects,  the  briefer  responded 
to  at  least  8  questions  with  answers  or  ex- 
planations. Yet  CBS  selectively  used  the  "no 
comment"  type  answers  as  an  expression  of 
a  "typical"  Saigon  brleflng. 

Question  19:  The  Mudd-Tolbert  interview 
dlsctissed  the  fact  that  Information  offi- 
cers assist  broadcast  by  networks  by  selecting 
"articulate"  pilots  for  on-camera  interviews. 
Has  CBS  ever  asked  an  Information  officer 
to  arrange  an  Interview  for  them  with  an 
Inarticulate  pilot  not  knowledgeable  about 
his  Job? 

Answer:  Not  necessarily,  except  that  by 
insisting  on  a  "name"  or  a  well-known  in- 
terviewee, which  Is  common  practice  among 
the  Networks,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
MOST  articulate  and  knowledgeable  Inter- 
viewee is  requested. 

During  the  time  the  CBS  program,  "Air 
War  In  the  North"  was  being  filmed,  there 
was  difficulty  In  getting  any  pilots  to  discuss 
their  flights  over  North  Vietnam,  because  of 
harassment  many  of  their  families  were  go- 
ing through  In  the  U.S.  Some  pilots  for- 
mally requested  that  they  get  no  personal 
publicity,  because  It  frequently  resulted  In 
vicious  phone  calls  and  "hate  mall"  from 
anti-war  groups  In  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  "Air  War  in  the  North."  the  Informa- 
tion office  at  DaNang  attempted  to  locite 
and  provide  pilots  who  wx]Uld  volunteer  for 
on-camera  Interviews,  and  who  fitted  gen- 
eral qualifications  outlined  by  the  CBS  pro- 
ducer. 
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Question  20:  The  Mudd-Tolbert  interview 
indicates  that  pilots  are  "briefed"  before  ap- 
pearing on  camera.  What  sort  of  briefing 
would  be  normal  in  such  circumstances? 

Answer:  Normally,  pilots  are  cautioned 
prior  to  Interviews  that  they  should  not  ad- 
dress such  security  topics  as  the  air  order  of 
battle,  rules  of  engagement,  route  to  .1  tar- 
get, combat  tactics  employed,  or  planned 
missions  for  the  future. 

Question  21:  Who  was  the  narrator  of  the 
CBS  show  Mudd  and  Tolbert  talked  about? 

Answer:  Bill  Stout  was  narrator  of  the 
1967  program  "Air  War  In  the  North."  The 
program  was  produced  by  Phil  Sheffler.  Ed 
Pouhy  (now  with  the  CBS  Washington  Bu- 
reau) was  the  Bureau  Manager  in  Saigon  at 
the  time. 

Question  22:  CBS  describes  part  of  the  film 
as  "a  demonstration  of  a  massive  troop  air- 
lift ...  to  show  that  thousands  of  troops 
can  be  transpwrted  thousands  of  miles  in  Just 
a  few  hours."  Were  thousands  of  troops  ac- 
tually  Involved   in   the   demonstration? 

Answer:  Exercise  Brass  Strike,  an  excessive 
planned  and  executed  for  military  training 
and  study  purposes,  did  itself  involve  large 
numbers  of  troops.  However,  any  implication 
that  thousands  of  troops  were  involved  In 
a  demonstration  for  the  JCOC  Is  false.  The 
JCOC  tour  was  scheduled  to  coincide  with 
Exercise  Brass  Strike,  and  guests  viewed  the 
exercise  during  one  of  the  three  days  it  was 
conducted.  The  exercise  would  have  occurred 
whether  or  not  JCOC  guests  were  In  attend- 
ance. Furthermore,  although  72  JCOC  visitors 
viewed  the  one  day's  activities,  actually  cur- 
tailed severely  because  of  Inclement  weather, 
they  were  only  a  segment  of  the  audience  in 
attendance.  Other  groups  present  Included 
about  200  members  of  ROTC  units  from  sev- 
eral universities  and  high  schools,  about  165 
local  civilians,  and  nearly  450  military  per- 
sonnel from  the  Strike  Command,  Military 
Attache  posts,  and  Tactical  Air  Command 
operational  and  training  bases. 


40th  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Confer- 
ence Scheduled  fos  April  19  28 
Seventy-two  civilian  leaders  havp  accented 
the  Invitation  of  Secretary  of  Defetrie  Mel- 
vln  R.  Laird  t<3  participate  In  the  40th  Joint 
Civilian  Orientation  Conference  iJCOC),  to 
be  held  April  19  through  April  28,  1970. 

The  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conferer.re 
Is  a  response  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  desire  and  need  of  the  American  people 
to  be  Informed  about  how  their  Department 
of  Defense  Is  operated.  The  Conference  makes 
It  possible  for  key  professional  men.  repre- 
senting a  geographic  and  occupational  cross 
.section  of  the  country,  to  study  the  accom- 
plishments and  problems  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  JCOC  objectives  are  to  make  as 
much  information  as  pcxsslble  available  to 
Americans. 

Daily  schedule  of  the  Conference  Is: 
April    19.  Conference  onens  with  briefings 
at  the  Hotel  Del  Coronado.  Coronado,  Ca!l- 
f.nrnia. 

April  20.  Group  proceeds  to  USS  JwiPau 
♦o  observe  amphibious  demonstrations,  then 
to  USS  Oriskany  to  observe  attack  carrier 
operations. 

Anril  21.  Conferees  fly  to  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base.  California,  and  tour  space  and 
missile  facilities. 

April  22.  Conference  proceeds  to  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command  Headquar- 
ters. Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  for  NORAD 
briefing  and  tour  of  Cheyenne  Mountain 
complex. 

April  23.  Group  departs  Colorado  Springs 
and  travels  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  for  Army 
demonstrations  and  briefings. 

April  24.  Conferees  observe  Army  demon- 
strations, then  depart  for  U  S.  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station,  Cherry  Point.  North  Carolina. 
April  25.  At  Camp  Le)eune.  North  Care- 
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Una.  group  observes   Marine  Corps  demon- 
strations.   

April  26.  Group  proceeds  to  Port  Bragg, 
North  Carolina. 

April  27.  Conferees  observe  U.S.  Strike 
Command  Exercise  Brass  Strike  and  then 
depart  for  Washington,  D.C. 

April  28.  Conference  concludes  at  the  Pen- 
tagon with  briefings  and  discussions  with 
senior  Department  of  Defense  officials. 

All  demonstrations  and  exercises  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  group  are  a  part  of  the  regular 
training  programs  of  the  Military  Services. 
None  are  speciflcally  staged  for  the  sole  ben- 
efit of  the  conferees. 

Personal  expenses  during  the  tour  and 
transportation  to  and  from  the  Conference 
are  paid  by  the  conferees. 

Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conferences, 
started  in  1948.  are  conducted  one  or  more 
times  each  year. 

Question  23 :  At  one  point,  In  discussing  the 
alleged  costs  of  demonstrations.  CBS  plcits 
up  an  unidentified  speaker  saying,  "711  tons 
of  ammunition  and  308  tons  of  fuel."  Was 
the  speaker  In  fact  talking  about  ammuni- 
tion and  fuel  Involved  in  the  demonstra- 
tion? 

Answer:  No,  he  was  not,  even  though  the 
CBS  show  leads  one  to  believe  this  Is  the 
case.  The  unidentified  voice  was  that  of  a 
briefing  officer  explaining  the  tonnage  of 
fuel  and  ammunition  that  a  USMC  battalion 
landing  team  takes  with  them  on  deployment. 
Question  24:  CBS  states  that  "war,  how- 
ever, is  not  fought  in  front  of  a  grandstand." 
Why  are  reviewing  stands  sometimes  placed 
near  field  training  areas?  Who  uses  the 
stands? 

Answer:  These  reviewing  stands  serve  the 
purpose  of  outdoor  classrooms.  They  are 
placed  at  strategic  points  throughout  the 
training  area.  They  not  only  are  used  by  the 
troops  themselves,  as  brleflng  and  debriefing 
Bites,  but  are  also  used  by  recruits  who  ob- 
serve a  training  exercise  before  taking  part 
In  one.  Another  important  tise  of  these  stands 
Is  for  the  training  of  headquarters  command 
personnel.  These  ranking  officers  come  as  a 
group  from  our  mUltary  service  colleges  to 
observe  scheduled  large  training  exercises  as 
a  part  of  their  overall  command  education. 
Also,  when  a  civilian  group,  such  as  the  one 
shown  In  the  CBS  show  Is  invited  to  observe  a 
schedvded  exercise,  they  share  these  stands 
with  groups  of  the  type  already  mentioned. 
Question  25:  When  was  the  fllm,  "Red 
Nightmare,"  produced  and  cleared  for  release 
to  the  Amertcan  public? 

Answer:  "Red  Nightmare"  is  a  half-hoxir 
adaptation  of  a  50-mlnute  film  called  "Free- 
dom and  You,"  which  was  produced  for  mili- 
tary use  in  1962  by  Warner  Brothers  under 
contract  with  the  Directorate  for  Armed 
Forces  Information  and  Education,  OASD- 
(M&RA).  "Freedom  and  You"  was  cleared 
for  public  non-profit  use  by  OASD(PA)  on 
October  26,  1962.  "Red  Nightmare,"  the 
adaptation  which  featured  the  "Nightmare" 
sequences,  was  produced  by  Warner  Brothers 
In  1965.  also  for  the  Directorate  for  Armed 
Forces  Information  and  Education,  now 
known  as  the  Office  of  Information  lor  the 
Armed  Forces.  OASD(M&RA).  OA8D(PA) 
cleared  it  for  public  release  In  October  of  the 
some  year. 

Question  26:  Mudd  says  the  film.  "Red 
Nightmare."  was  made  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Directorate  on  Information.  Is  there  an 
Armed  Forces  Directorate  on  Information? 

Answer:  There  is  no  such  agency  or  office, 
either  charged  with  public  Information  or  In- 
ternal information.  The  office  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  fllm  Is  now  known  as  The 
Office  of  Information  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
lAP,  known  as  the  Directorate  for  Armed 
Forces  Information  and  Education  at  the 
time  the  fllm  was  made.  lAF  Is  charged  with 
troop  Information  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  incorrect  name  used 
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by  the  CBS  Show  for  the  organization  im- 
plies that  the  film  was  produced  for  public 
Information  purposes,  which  Is  in  error.  The 
firm  was  designed  as  a  troop  Information 
vehicle. 

Question  27:  Mudd  quotes  Tolbert  as  say- 
ing "it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  Pentagon 
reporter,  even  a  regular,  to  establish  sources 
outside  the  Public  Affairs  arm."  How  many 
Interviews  by  newsmen  with  Pentagon  offi- 
cials outside  the  "public  affairs  arm"  were 
arranged  by  your  office  during  the  eleven 
months  that  CBS  worked  on  its  show? 

Answer;  During  the  eleven  months  that 
CBS  worked  on  Its  show  the  "Public  Affairs 
arm"  of  the  Defense  Department  arranged 
more  than  1100  interviews  between  newsmen 
and  other  media  representatives,  and  Penta- 
gon officials  outside  the  "public  affairs  arm." 
Needless  to  say,  Pentagon  newsmen  have 
their  own  independent  sources  of  Informa- 
tion developed  through  their  professional 
skill. 

Question  28:  Mudd  says  there  are  thou- 
sands of  phone  calls  and  thousands  of  pieces 
of  mall  at  the  Pentagon  daily  "but  very  little 
of  this  communication  Is  done  with  the 
press."  For  what  reason  is  the  bulk  of  this 
communication  accomplished  with  persons 
other  than  the  press? 

Answer:  The  primary  mission  of  the  De- 
p.^rtment  of  Defense  is  defense — not  com- 
municating with  the  press.  Thus  the  bulk  of 
communication  concerns  defense  matters. 

Nevertheless,  a  substantial  amount  of  com- 
municating is  also  directed  toward  accom- 
modating requirements  by  or  for  the  press. 

Question  29:  Mudd  says,  "What  the  press 
wants  to  reveal  the  Department  of  Defense 
often  wants  to  conceal!"  What  does  the  De- 
fense Department  want  to  conceal? 

Answer:  Information  that  might  adversely 
affect  the  national  security,  and  informa- 
tion that  could  endanger  lives  of  Americans. 
Question  30:  CBS  states  that  the  Army 
Home  Town  News  Center  "functions  as  a 
publicity  agency."  To  what  media  Is  Informa- 
tion from  the  Center  provided?  Do  they  vi&nt 
it?  Do  they  use  it?  II  they  use  it,  who  decides 
that  it  is  news  worth  usliig? 

Answer:  This  Information  is  provided  to 
media  in  the  local  area  of  the  individual's 
home  town.  These  media  want  this  informa- 
tion. Without  the  Army  Home  Town  News 
Center  and  the  other  Services'  Centers,  the 
people  back  home  would  get  little  or  no  in- 
formation about  the  Individual  serviceman 
except  what  he  was  able  to  write  them  on  his 
own.  The  news  media  does  use  the  informa- 
tion. The  editors  of  the  media  decide  if  the 
Items  are  newsworthy  and  whether  or  not 
they  will  be  used. 

All  material  Is  sent  out  by  AHTNC  at  the 
request  of  media  who  have  asked  to  be  sent 
such  Information  on  a  regular  basis.  It  is  not 
sent  out  unsolicited. 

Navy  has  a  similar  procedure  with  home- 
town releases.  There  are  exceptions  for  Air 
Force,  who  will  send  material  unsolicited 
only  if  requested  by  the  individual  airman 
concerned. 

Question  31 :  Mudd  says  the  Pentagon  uses 
"sympathetic  Congressmen"  making  "war 
heroes  available"  for  the  back-home  district 
TV  reports  from  "pro-Pentagon  politicians." 
Under  what  conditions  are  military  person- 
nel available  for  interviews  by  or  testimony 
before  Congress? 

Answer:  Personnel  are  made  available  for 
personal  interviews,  such  as  Major  Rowe's 
appearance  on  Representative  Hubert's  TV 
Report,  if  requested  by  any  member  of  Con- 
gress, so  long  as  the  interview  is  voluntary, 
it  can  be  accomplished  without  appreciable 
interference  with  the  subject's  military 
duties,  and  without  additional  cost  to  the 
Government.  As  for  testimony,  a  Congres- 
sional committee  may  at  any  time  ask  DoD 
to  provide  a  witness  to  address  a  specific 
subject  area. 
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Question  32:  CBS  stated  that  "Pentagon 
speakers  .  .  .  traverse  the  country,  shaping 
the  views  of  their  audiences."  Under  what 
conditions  do  the  Department  of  Defense 
speakers  appear  in  public?  Are  they  ever  re- 
quested to  appear  before  newsmedla  orga- 
nizations? 

Answer:  Department  of  Defense  speakers 
appear  in  public  as  the  result  of  a  direct  in- 
vitation from  a  sponsoring  organization.  Such 
sponsors  usually  request  a  specific  speaker  to 
cover  a  specific  topic. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  your  question, 
the  answer  Is,  yes.  We  receive  and  honor  many 
such  requests  to  have  speakers  appear  before 
newsmedla  organizations.  (Examples:  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Mid- 
west Circulation  Managers  Association,  top 
officials  of  Associated  Press,  etc.  i . 

Furthermore,  when  a  distinguished  De- 
partment of  Defense  speaker  Is  scheduled  for 
an  appearance  In  a  community.  It  Is  com- 
mon practice  for  the  local  press— newspapers, 
television,  radio— to  ask  for  and  frequently 
receive  special  news  conferences. 

Question  33:  CBS  used  a  quotation  from 
a  speech  by  General  Lewis  Walt.  Did  Gen- 
eral Walt  turn  down  any  requests  that  he 
speak  during  the  last  year? 

Answer:  General  Walt,  now  retired,  turned 
down  21  requests  that  he  speak  during  the 
last  vear. 

Question  34 :  In  discussing  the  Joint  CSvll- 
lan  Orientation  Conference,  CBS  says  "the 
Department  of  Defense  outfits"  the  pcirtlci- 
pantfi  "In  dlflferent  colors."  Who  pays  for 
the  Jackets  and  caps  worn  on  the  tours? 

Answer:  These  Jackets  and  caps  are  paid 
for  by  the  participants,  as  are  all  their  other 
personal  expenses. 

Question  35:  CBS  says  "high  ranking  gen- 
erals accompanied  these  civilians."  Do  any 
generals  travel  with  the  group? 

Answer:  There  were  no  "high  ranking  gen- 
erals" traveling  with  these  civilians.  Upon 
arrival  at  a  military  InstallaUon,  the  Com- 
mander, be  he  General  or  Colonel,  would 
meet  such  a  group,  welcome  Its  members 
and,  at  his  discretion,  perhaps  accompany 
them  during  various  phases  of  their  visit  at 
his  installation.  One  case  shown  in  the  fllm, 
was  a  scheduled  Joint  training  exercise 
("Brass  Strike")  and  the  group  was  met  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Strike  Com- 
mand and  his  Deputy  who  were  there  be- 
cause of  the  Joint  exercise,  not  Just  to  greet 
the  civilian  group. 

Question  36:  Mudd  states  "the  Pentagon 
helped  John  Wayne  make  the  fllm  'Green 
Berets.'  John  Wayne  helf)ed  the  Pentagon 
make  this  fllm  In  Vietnam."  Is  this  presenta- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  accurate?  Did  John 
Wavne  Studios  pay  the  Department  of  De- 
fense any  of  the  costs  of  "The  Green  Berets?" 
Answer:  No.  The  two  films  were  completely 
unrelated,  and  one  had  absolutely  no  bear- 
ing on  the  decision  to  do  the  other. 

"A  Nation  Builds  Under  Fire,"  designated 
AFIF  160  and  later  TV  695,  was  produced  by 
the  Office  of  Information  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  OASD  (M&RA),  and  originally  dis- 
tributed in  1966.  Mr.  Wayne's  participation 
In  that  fllm  was  actually  a  last-minute  sub- 
stitution after  another  actor  became  111  and 
could  not  narrate  the  film  as  planned.  To 
find  a  replacement,  lAF  ask  Armed  Forces 
Professional  Entertainment  office  for  names 
of  other  stars  scheduled  for  troop  tours  in 
RVN  within  the  time  frame  of  lAF's  shooting 
scheduled.  Learning  that  Mr.  Wayne  was 
scheduled  to  be  there,  lAF  asked  him  to  do 
the  part. 

When  Mr.  Wayne's  request  for  assistance  in 
the  proposed  production  of  "Green  Berets" 
came  to  OASD(PA)  in  1966,  it  was  given  the 
same  consideration  as  all  other  such  requests. 
It  qualified  for  assistance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  DoD  Instructions  5410.15  and  5410.16, 
which  govern  assistance  for  non-government 
motion  picture  productions.  Actual  DoD  as- 
sistance In  "Berets"  began  in  mid- 1967  when 
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photogranhy  began  at  EgUn  AFB  and  Port 
Bennlag.  Wayne  Px-oductlons  paid  818,623.64 
for  DoD  reimbursable  assistance  associated 
with  "Berets." 

Question  37:  Mudd  says.  "Not  only  movie 
stars  have  aided  Pentagon  propaganda.  For 
patriotic  reasons,  newsmen  have  often  vol- 
unteered their  talents.  .  .  ."  Why  does  Mr 
Mudd  apply  the  adjective  "patriotic"  to  the 
newsmen  but  not  to  the  movie  stars? 

Answer:  We  do  not  know. 


COAL  RESEARCH  EXECUTIVE  QUES- 
TIONS WHETHER  OR  NOT  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  IS  GUILTY  OF 
"TECHNOLOGICAL  FOLLY" 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
address  to  the  Washington  Coal  Club  last 
week,  James  R.  Carvey,  president  of  Bi- 
tuminous Caal  Research,  Inc.,  questioned 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
is  guilty  of  "technological  folly."  The 
main  question,  he  declared,  is  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
billions  of  dollars  on  kinds  of  research 
that  should  have  a  low  priority. 

From  the  evidence  available,  Mr.  Gar- 
vey  asserted,  it  is  apparent  that  past 
Government  energy  research  policies 
have  been  nonproductive  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  been  self-defeating.  He  em- 
phasized : 

The  fact  that,  In  a  country  blessed  with 
abundant  fuel  resources,  we  are  experienc- 
ing power  blackouts  and  brownouts,  gas  com- 
panies turning  away  potential  customers, 
and  with  some  government  ofHclals  advo- 
cating reductions  In  energy  consumption,  the 
Illustrations  are  sufficient.  Factors  other  than 
government  research  policies,  of  course,  have 
been  involved  too  But  we  have  spent  billions 
of  dollars  to  get  a  few  rocks  off  the  moon 
and  more  billions  to  develop  an  atomic  pot 
heater,  while  practically  Ignoring  the  nation's 
need  for  fossil  fuel  research — and  this  is 
technological  folly  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Garvey,  who  is  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Coal  Association  in 
addition  to  being  president  of  Bituminous 
Coal  Research,  Inc.,  said  Federal  research 
funds  should  be  spent  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  Nation's  energy  needs 
and  not  influenced  by  the  dramatic  ap- 
peal of  what  may  appear  to  be  revolu- 
tionary technology. 

He  said  he  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
atomic  research  should  not  have  been 
pursued  nor  that  it  should  be  continued. 
But  in  the  light  of  total  energy  needs, 
he  stressed  the  opinion  that  the  past 
and  current  overemphasis  on  atomic  re- 
search is  regrettable.  Mr.  Garvey  added: 

It  Is  apparent  now  that  the  most  critical 
fuel  need  concerns  the  growing  demand  for 
and  available  resources  of  natural  gas.  A 
realistic  government  research  policy  would 
treat  this  problem  by  accelerating  the  effort 
already  underway  to  perfect  the  technology 
for  conversion  of  our  most  abundant  hydro- 
carbon, coal,  to  a  synthetic  plpe-Une  gas. 

The  second  most  critical  area  of  cur- 
rent and  future  fuel  use  is  in  minimizing 
its  environmental  effects,  the  speaker 
noted  and  said  that  because  coal  is,  and 
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for  some  time  will  continue  to  be,  the 
principal  fuel  used  in  power  generation, 
major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
many  research  opportunities  available 
to  permit  the  use  of  coal  with  minimum 
insult  to  the  environment. 

Several  research  approaches  to  con- 
vert coal  to  a  synthetic  residual  oil  or 
to  clean  solid  form  have  been  languish- 
ing for  several  years  for  lack  of  fund- 
ing, he  asserted  in  urging  research  in  all 
areas  because  of  the  current  "crisis" 
situation. 

Goverrmient  research  expenditures  on 
atomic  energy  have  been  about  16  times 
those  on  other  energy  sources  over  the 
past  decade,  which  Mr.  Garvey  described 
as  a  deterrent  to  proper  energy  supply 
planning.  The  electric  utilities,  under 
Government  pressure,  began  ordering 
atomic  instead  of  coal  power  plants, 
causing  coal  producers  to  defer  new 
mine  openings.  The  predictable  result  was 
the  present  shortage  of  coal  availability 
and  the  marginal  power  producing  capa- 
bility, he  said.  And  this  Senator  agrees. 
Also,  I  join  him  in  th^  assertion  that 
the  need  for  corrective  action  now  is 
apparent.  The  evidence  already  available 
is  sufficient  to  justify  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  Federal  research  dollars  foi' 
fossil  fuel  I'esearch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Garvey's  March 
17,  1971,  address  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Realistic  Federal  Government  Policy  on 

Energy  Research 

(Address  by  James  R.  Garvey) 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  to  discuss  re- 
lates to  the  Federal  government  policies  on 
energy  research.  In  pursuing  this  subject  I 
may  very  well  step  on  a  few  toes,  but  I  think 
It  Is  about  time  to  "tell  It  like  It  Is"  on  this 
matter  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  who  Is  to  blame  for  the 
foolhardy  policies  of  the  past,  but  we  are  all. 
especially  those  of  us  knowledgeable  in  the 
total  problem,  responsible  for  what  actions 
are  taken  In  the  future. 

Whether  we  work  for  the  coal  Industry. 
the  Federal  government,  or  have  an  Interest 
only  because  we  are  a  taxpayer  or  an  energy 
user,  as  all  of  us  are,  we  should  be  concerned 
about  the  energy  research  policies  of  the 
Federal  government.  It  is  in  everybody's  in- 
terest, but  primarily  the  user  of  energy  and 
those  concerned  with  environment,  that  the 
direction  of  energy  research  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  in  this  area  be  under- 
taken In  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
energy  needs  of  the  country  and  not  be 
Influenced  by  the  dramatic  appeal  of  what 
may  appear  to  be  revolutionary  technology. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  subject  which  I 
have  chosen  to  cover,  a  number  of  basic  con- 
siderations should  be  kept  in  mind.  These 
Include: 

1.  We  must  acknowledge  that  coal  is  our 
most  abundant  fuel  resource.  According  to 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates,  coal  con- 
stitutes over  70  per  cent  of  the  fuel  reserves 
of  the  United  States — the  minimum  amount 
recoverable  Is  more  than  twice  the  probable 
recoverable  reserves  of  all  other  fueUs  com- 
bined Including  oil,  gas.  oil  shale  and 
uranium.  If  the  latter  Is  used  with  current 
conversion  technology. 

2.  While  the  growth  In  use  of  electricity 
has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
energy  form,  we  should  not  let  this  fact  ob- 
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scure  the  far  greater  demand  for  fuel  not 
used  In  the  production  of  electricity.  We 
should  recognize  that  despite  Its  tremendous 
growth,  electricity  still  comprises  only  21  per 
cent  of  the  end-use  of  all  energy. 

In  the  development  of  our  present  highly 
Industrialized  and  mechanized  society  we 
have  evolved  what  might  be  termed  a  "hydro- 
carbon economy."  We  need  gasoline  for  our 
automobiles,  gas  for  home  heating  and  cook- 
ing, oil  for  space  heating,  and  coal  for  many 
industrial  operations.  Almost  79  per  cent  of 
the  energy  fuels  consumed  each  year  Is  In 
the  end-use  form  of  a  solid,  gas,  or  liquid, 
not  as  electricity. 

3.  Unfortunately  in  this  "hydrocarbon 
economy'  the  hydrocarbon  fuels  we  have 
available  are  not  always  Interchangeable  in 
their  natural  form:  for  example,  we  cannot 
use  our  most  abundant  solid  fuel  resources 
to  power  our  automobiles.  It  Is  also  unfortu- 
nate that  the  demand  for  some  hydrocarbons 
In  their  natural  form  Is  growing  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  available  source  of  each  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  future  needs. 

4.  The  production  and  use  of  all  fuels  re- 
sult in  environmental  changes.  Because  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  demand  for  fuels  such 
environmental  changes  are  occurring  at  a 
rate  which,  according  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment threatens  the  health  and  welfare  of 
man  and  steps  must  he  taken  to  control  It. 

With  these  four  considerations  in  mind 
we  can  consider  those  actions  by  govern- 
ment which  are  needed  to  stimulate  the  new 
technology  essential  for  meeting  our  grow- 
ing energy  needs  In  all  Its  end-use  forms. 
With  the  Improvement  In  hindsight  result- 
ing from  government  research  policy  errors 
of  the  past  we  are  In  a  better  position  to  do 
this  than  we  were  10  or  15  years  ago. 

Certainly  no  person  taking  a  rational 
approach  would  conclude  now,  as  was  done 
then,  that  the  first  priority  of  Federal  gov- 
ernment energy  research  should  be  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  from  the  atom.  I  do 
rot  mean  to  Imply  that  atomic  energy  re- 
search should  not  have  been  pursued  nor  that 
it  should  not  be  continued.  All  our  energy- 
producing  fuels,  and  surprisingly  Including 
atomic,  are  non-replenlshable  and  every  ef- 
fort to  ensure  that  future  generations  have 
adequate  fuel  is  Justifiable.  But  In  light  of 
our  total  energy  needs,  the  availability  of 
other  fuel  resources  and  even  the  long-range 
needs,  that  Is  100  years  from  now.  the  past 
and  current  over-emphasis  on  atomic  re- 
search Is  regrettable. 

With  our  commitments  to  space  technol- 
ogy, weapon  development,  etc.,  the  tax  dol- 
lars available  for  energy  research  are  under- 
standably limited  and  their  prudent  use  In 
the  solutions  to  the  most  Imperative  energy 
problems  Is  dictated.  'What  then  are  these  Im- 
perative energy  problems? 

It  Is  apparent  now  that  the  most  critical 
fuel  need  concerns  the  growing  demand  for, 
and  available  resources  of,  natural  gas.  In 
the  past  10  years  consumption  of  this  fuel 
has  risen  from  about  13  trUUon  cubic  feet  In 
1960  to  22.0  trillion  cubic  feet  In  1970.  Diw- 
Inj  that  same  period  the  ratio  of  proved 
reserves  to  annual  consumption  declined 
from  about  20  to  a  little  more  than  13.  But 
more  Important  Is  the  fact,  recognized  now 
by  many,  that  the  growth  in  demand  for 
tills  versatile  fuel,  expected  to  be  twice  what 
It  is  today  by  the  year  2000,  will  exhaust 
the  total  natural  resources  before  that  dst». 
A  realistic  government  research  policy  would 
treat  thU  problem  by  accelerating  the  effort 
already  imderway  to  perfect  the  technology 
for  conversion  of  oiur  most  abundant  hydro- 
carbon, coal,  to  a  synthetic  pipeline  gas. 

The  second  moet  critical  area  relating  to 
current  and  future  fuel  use  Is  the  control  of 
envlrorunental  damage  resulting  from  fuel 
production  and  use;  a  substantial  part  of 
this  damage  results  from  power  generation. 
Since  coal  must  play  a  significant  role  In 
such   power   generation   for   many   years  to 
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come,  major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  many  research  opportunities  available  to 
enable  coal  use  with  minimum  Insult  to  the 
environment. 

For  the  past  several   years  Indvistry  and 
government  have  been  pursuing  research  di- 
rected at  control  of  such  pollutants  as  sulfur 
oxides    from    power    plant    and    Industrial 
stacks.  Many  such  control  approaches  have 
reached  the  stage  where  they  are  being  In- 
stalled   as    full-scale    demonstration   plants, 
and  In  1970  Federal  funds  were  made  avail- 
able for  the  first  time  to  encourage  such  trial 
Installations.  But  processes  for  cleaning  up 
flue    ga.'vcs    after    the    fact    are,    at    best,    a 
limited  solution  to  the  problem.  When  one 
considers  that,  for  example.  In  the  case  of 
sulfur  oxides,  we  are  attempting  to  remove 
a   pollutant    which    comprises    only    a    few 
tenths  of  a  per  cent  of  the  total  gas  volume, 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  of  this  ap- 
proach becomes  apparent.  Indications  from 
the  full-scale  Installations  already  made  are 
that  the  chemical  processing  plants  required 
at  a  power  plant  to  remove  this  pollutant 
will  add  around  $40/kw,  or  20-25  per  cent 
to  the  ca«;t  of  the  original  power  plant.  And 
li:  manv  existing  plants  such  flue  gas  proc- 
essing Is  Impractical  If  not  impossible.  Ir- 
respective of  the  coet.  The  only  answer  for 
these  plants  Is  the  use  of  a  low-sulfur  fuel. 
And  because  of  the  unavailability  of  natural 
low-sulfur  fluid  fuels  we  must  again  rely  on 
coal.    There    have    been    many    who    claim 
that  naturally-occurring  low-sulfur  coals  can 
be  used,  but  those  who  make  such  claims 
Ignore  the  facts. 

The  substitution  of  low-sulfur  coal  for  that 
now  being  used  by  power  plants  Is  not  the 
answer.  Unfortunately  the  production  ca- 
pability, manpower  necessity,  and  proximity 
to  market  involve  the  high-sulfur  coal  re- 
serves of  our  country. 

If  we  assume  that  by  low-sulfur  we  mean 
0.7  sulfur  or  less,  and  If  we  review  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  data  we  find  that  94  per  cent 
of  the  low-sulfur  coals  are  In  the  far-western 
states  which  account  for  about  4  per  cent  of 
the  total  annual  production.  We  further  find 
that  while  production  In  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Kentucky,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
In  which  about  6  per  cent  of  the  low-sulfur 
coals  occur,  accounts  for  about  54  per  cent 
of  the  total  production,  much  of  this  coal  Is 
of  metallurgical  quality  and  produced  for 
that  market.  And  more  importantly,  much  of 
the  reserves  have  been  dedicated  to  that 
market. 

The  major  production  of  steam  coals, 
about  42  per  cent  of  the  total  production, 
Is  from  the  mid-west  and  northern  Appala- 
chian states  which  account  for  only  0.2  per 
cent  of  the  low-sulfur  reaervea. 

There  are  research  opportunities  avaUable 
which  win  enable  development  of  the  tech- 
nology to  desulfurlze  these  high-sulfur  re- 
serves. In  this  regard  I  am  not  referring  to 
conventional  or  even  advanced  methods  of 
coal  cleaning;  for  most  coals  the  organic  sul- 
fur content  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
such  methods  Is  too  high  to  consider  such  ap- 
proaches. 'What  I  am  referring  to  Is  chemical 
conversion  of  the  coal  to  either  a  liquid 
which  might  be  referred  to  as  a  synthetic 
residual  oil,  or  to  a  solid  produced  by  a  sol- 
vent extraction  process  which  removes  the 
mineral  constituents  and  leaves  a  clean 
hydrocarbon.  Several  research  approaches  to 
enable  such  production  have  been  languish- 
ing for  several  years  for  lack  of  funding. 

Flue  gas  cleaning  processes  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  desulfurlzed  coal  products  can 
serve  as  an  Intermediate  pollution  control 
approach.  But  we  should  also  be  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future,  say  10  years  from  now, 
when  entirely  different  methods  for  produc- 
ing electricity  from  coal  could  be  made  avaU- 
able. The  research  on  stich  approaches  would 
be  directed  at  producing  electrUty  from  co»l, 
not  only  in  a  pollution-free  manner,  but  also 
with  Improved  efficiency  and  availability.  Be- 
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search  opportunities  from  accomplishing  this 
are  available,  including  MHD,  the  fuel  cell, 
fluldlzed  bed  combustion,  and  the  combined 
cycle.  Each  of  these  approaches  has  Its  own 
advocate  and  I  would  not  attempt  to  say 
which  Is  best.  Personally,  I  believe  that  in 
the  crisis  situation  which  exists  today,  all 
approaches  should  be  pursued.  In  other 
words,  "Do  something — don't  Just  stand 
there  debating." 

The  situation  with  regard  to  liquid  fuels 
has  not  as  yet  developed  to  the  critical  stage 
such  as  Is  the  case  with  natural  gas.  One 
reason  Is  that  the  Federal  government  has 
had  Its  hand  on  the  spigot  which  controls 
foreign  oU  Imports  and  It  has  always  been 
assumed  that  when  the  domestic  supply  gets 
a  little  tight,  the  government  will  Just  have 
to  open  that  spigot  a  bit  wider.  But  unfor- 
tunately In  the  past  year  something  has 
happened  to  make  us  wonder  regarding  the 
dependability  of  that  oU  flow.  Recent  open- 
ings of  the  spigot  have  not  resulted  In  great- 
er oil  flow,  because  the  foreign  governments 
who  control  the  Input  to  the  line  have  re- 
fused to  cooperate.  We  "ain't"  getting  the 
oil  we  expected. 

As  In  the  case  with  natural  gas  the  de- 
mand for  petroleum  fuels  Is  expanding 
rapidly,  and  also  as  In  the  case  with  natural 
gas,  the  domestic  resources  cannot  continue 
to  meet  the  need  Indefinitely.  We  have  an 
option  of  either  developing  the  technology 
for  using  our  coal  and  possibly  our  oil  shale 
resources  to  supplement  our  natural  domes- 
tic supplies,  or  of  relying  on  Imports.  The 
latter  decision  would  be,  In  my  opinion,  dis- 
astrous not  only  because  It  would  place  our 
economy  In  the  hands  of  unreliable  and 
unfriendly  foreign  governments,  but  also 
because  It  would  commit  us  to  a  tremendous 
drain  on  our  balance  of  payments.  Current- 
ly the  basic  fuel  cost  for  the  United  States 
is  of  the  order  of  (20  billion  per  year.  It 
Is  expanding  rapidly  and  to  allow  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  these  dollars  to  leave 
the  country  could  lead  to  financial  chaos. 

There  are  research  opportunities  which 
could  be  pursued  for  conversion  of  coal  and 
oil  shale  to  petroleum  products.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  one  of  these  In  connec- 
tion with  the  control  of  environmental  pol- 
lution, namely  the  conversion  of  coal  to  a 
residual  oil,  other  approaches  could  result 
m  the  development  of  technology  for  the 
conversion  of  coal  to  the  lighter  weight 
liquid  products.  We  should  pursue  them  In 
the  national  Interest. 

The  least  Important  Imperative  In  con- 
nection with  oiu-  energy  fuels  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  technology  to  convert  the  atom  into 
electricity.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
nation's  long-range  energy  needs — after  the 
next  76  to  100  years — will  have  to  be  satis- 
fied from  an  energy  source  other  than  hy- 
drocarbon fuels.  Since  It  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  to  develop  such  a  new  energy  source, 
It  Is  reasonable  that  Federal  funds  be  used 
for  required  research. 

However,  a  more  Important  need  Is  to 
utilize  more  effectively  the  energy  sources 
we  now  have,  not  to  develop  a  new  energy 
source.  In  my  opinion  there  has  been  an 
overcommitment  of  Federal  research  funds 
for  development  of  electric  power  from  the 
atom.  In  their  report  to  the  President  In 
1962,  the  AEC  stated  that  about  1.3  billion 
dollars  had  been  spent  as  of  that  time.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  detemUne  the  commitment 
since  that  time  has  been  somewhat  over 
200  million  dollars  a  year,  bringing  the  total 
atomic  power  development  expenditures  to 
the  order  of  3  billion  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  prior  to  1960  when  the 
Office  of  Cioal  Research  was  established  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  very  little  Fed- 
eral funds  were  expended  for  fossil  fuel  re- 
search. Since  then  that  office's  annual  budget 
has  averaged  7.3  million  dollars.  If  we  add 
that  to  the  6.4  million  dollars  spent  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  coal  utilization 
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research,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  13.7  million 
dollars  efi.ch  year,  or  a  total  of  about  140 
minion  dollars  during  the  10-year  period. 

In  1967  the  Federal  Government  finally 
recognized  that  there  was  Justification  for 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  research  funds 
for  air  pollution  control.  In  the  years  1967 
through  1970  a  total  of  46  million  dollars  was 
expended. 

Combining  the  research  expenditures  re- 
lating to  fossil  fuels,  we  find  that  the  com- 
mitment to  atomic  energy  research  has  been 
about  sixteen  times  the  commitment  to  im- 
prove utilization  of  other  energy  sources. 
My  comparative  research  expendltiues  may 
not  be  entirely  accurate,  but  the  difference 
in  total  expenditures  Is  so  great  that  a  few 
million  dollars  errors  Is  not  significant.  Like 
everything  else  about  the  AEC,  factual  In- 
formation on  expenditures  for  research  U 
hard  to  obtain. 

And  what  results  has  this  overcommitment 
produced?  It  certainly  has  not  let  to  a  lower 
cost  means  for  producing  electricity  and  It 
has  not  elUnlnated  environmental  damage 
since  It  has  created  pollution  problems  of 
Its  own  completely  unknown  before  the  ad- 
vent of  this  so-cailed  miracle  power  source. 
Further,  the  evidence  Indicates  that  the  new 
atomic  technology  has  adversely  affected 
short-term  fuel  availability  and  may  In  the 
long  run  prove  to  be  disastrous  Insofar  as  fu- 
ture energy  needs  are  concerned. 

Over-emphasis  on  atomic  power  research  in 
recent  years  has  been  deterrent  to  proper 
energy  supply  planning.  Several  years  ago 
many  electric  utilities,  under  government 
pressure,  began  ordering  atomic  instead  of 
coal  power  plants  to  meet  projected  energy 
needs.  This  In  turn  caused  coal  producers  to 
defer  opening  new  mines.  The  predictable 
result  was  the  present  shortage  of  coal  avall- 
ablUty  and  power-producing  capability. 

For  the  long-term  '.he  over-emphasis  on  de- 
velopment of  light-water  re&cujrs  may  prove 
to  be  a  tragic  mistake.  Our  reserves  of  low- 
cost  fissionable  fuel,  that  containing  fissile 
material,  are  very  limited.  And  during  the 
next  few  years  they  will  be  consumed  at  an 
alarming  rate  In  light-water  reactors.  We 
have  attempted  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  those  responsible  for  the  over-emphasis  on 
atomic  power  for  at  least  the  last  five  years. 
Recently  the  ''  4»mlc  fraternity"  has  be- 
g^un  to  recognize  tne  validity  of  our  argu- 
ments. Unless  the  breeder  reactor  becomes  a 
commercial  reality  In  the  very  near  future, 
or  unless  fantastic  quantities  of  fissionable 
fuel  are  discovered  the  atomic  power  age  may 
very  well  be  short-lived.  As  M.  King  Hubbert 
pointed  out  In  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences publication.  Resources  and  Man: 

"Taking  a  view  of  not  less  than  a  century, 
were  electrical  power  to  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  present  type  of  light- 
water  reactors,  the  entire  episode  of  nuclear 
energy  would  probably  be  short-lived.  With 
the  growth  rates  now  being  experienced,  the 
Inexpensive  sources  of  uranium  would  prob- 
ably be  exhausted  within  a  fraction  of  a 
century,  and  the  contained  uranlum-235  Ir- 
retrievably lost.  With  the  use  of  more  costly 
uranltun,  the  cost  of  power  wotild  Increase 
until  nuclear  power  would  no  longer  be 
economically  competitive  with  that  from 
fuels  and  water." 

Further  emphasizing  this  possibility  are 
recent  statements  by  representatives  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Pc»-  example, 
Milton  Shaw  of  AEC,  In  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  AtonUc  Energy,  ad- 
mitted that  even  if  a  breeder  reactor  Is  avail- 
able for  commercial  use  by  1986,  the  con- 
sumption of  uranium  fuel  will  be  2.1  mil- 
lion tons  diu-lng  the  next  50  years,  and  if  the 
breeder  Is  not  perfected,  which  Is  certainly 
a  possibility,  atomic  fuel  consumption  will 
be  4.5  million  tons  during  that  period.  The 
former  Is  more  than  four  times  what  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  estimates  as  rea- 
sonably assured  to  be  available  at  |30/lb  or 
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less,  ana  the  latter  is  8Vi  times  the  assured 
availability.  Bear  In  mind  that  atomic  power 
is  barely  competitive  now  at  $8/lb. 

Prom  the  evidence  It  Is  apparent  that  past 
government  energy  research  policies  have 
been  non-productive  and  to  a  great  extent 
self-defeating.  The  facts  that  In  a  country 
blessed  with  abundant  fuel  resources  we  are 
experiencing  power  blackouts  and  brownouts, 
gais  companies  are  turning  away  potential 
customers  and  some  government  ofBclals  are 
even  advocating  reductions  In  energy  con- 
sumption are  sufficient  Illustrations.  Factors 
other  than  government  research  policies 
have,  of  course,  been  Involved.  But  to  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  to  get  a  few  rocks 
off  the  moon  and  more  billions  to  develop 
an  atomic  pot-heater  while  practically  Ignor- 
ing the  nation's  needs  for  fossU-fuel  research 
Is  technological  folly  with  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  the  over-all  fuels  situa- 
tion will  improve  unless  realistic  research 
policies  relating  to  the  production  and  use 
of  energy  fuels  are  established.  Since  time 
win  be  required  to  correct  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  It  Is  Important  that,  to  get  our 
energy  economy  moving  In  the  proper  direc- 
tion, we  embark  on  a  realistic  government 
research  program  now. 

We  are  not  heartened  by  recent  develop- 
ments In  this  regard;  for  example,  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  are  being 
hamstrung  by  a  recent  directive  from  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget.  This  di- 
rective stipulates  that  government  funding 
for  new  pilot-plant  research  on  coal  research 
programs  will  not  be  funded  by  govern- 
ment unless  at  least  one-third  of  the  total 
cost  Is  supplied  by  Industry. 

While  It  certainly  Is  a  laudable  Idea  to 
have  Industry  Join  with  government  In  fi- 
nancing the  fuel  research  required  to  sustain 
the  energy  economy  of  our  country,  it  Is  a 
Uttle  late  to  establish  this  now  In  light  of  the 
established  precedent  In  regard  to  atomic 
power.  To  our  knowledge,  no  cost-sharing  was 
required  in  the  Federal  government  attempt 
to  develop  a  power  generating  technique  to 
compete  with  fossil  fuels  until  the  research 
had  reached  the  large-scale  demonstration 
plant  stage.  To  instigate  such  a  procedure 
now  Is  to  emphasize  th*"  obvious  total  dis- 
regard of  government  for  research  planning 
to  fit  the  energy  needs  of  our  country. 

The  need  for  corrective  action  is  apparent. 
While  energy  studies  such  as  those  now  un- 
derway and  planned  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose In  developing  a  long-range  energy 
policy.  I  feel  the  evidence  already  available 
Is  sufficient  to  Justify  an  Immediate  Increase 
In  Federal  research  dollars  for  fossU-fuel  re- 
search. Failure  to  act  now  is  to  acknowledge 
that  the  energy  policy  of  the  nation  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  It  has  for  the  past  15  years, 
too  Uttle  too  late. 


THE  TELEPHONE  BANK  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CALTTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  time  this  week  we  will 
probably  be  called  uprai  to  vote  on  H.R. 
7,  the  telephone  bank  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion proposes  an  outrageous  raid  on  the 
Treasury  at  a  time  when  otir  priorities 
must  be  reexamined. 

A  telephone  bank  would  be  estab- 
lished with  a  10-year  investment  by  the 
UJ3.  taxpayers  of  $300  million.  Interest 
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would  be  paid  to  the  U.S.  Government 
at  the  rate  of  only  2  percent.  The  invest- 
ment would  be  returned  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  June  30,  1984 — which  could 
well  mean  never.  Loans  could  be  made 
to  the  rural  telephone  companies  at  less 
that  4  percent  interest. 

We  do  not  question  the  fact  that  some 
rural  telephone  companies  need  to  be 
modernized.  But  consider  these  facts; 

First.  No  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  propKJsal  for  over  2  years. 

Second.  No  report  from  the  executive 
branch  on  H.R.  7— 92d  Congress — was 
either  requested  or  received  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Third.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  rural 
telephone  borrowers  are  commercial 
corporations  organized  for  a  profit.  Most 
of  them  appear  to  be  doing  very  well. 
Many  are  family  owned,  pay  good  sal- 
aries to  family  members  and  still  make  a 
profit. 

Fourth.  Some  telephone  cooperatives 
would  appear  to  be  eligible  to  borrow 
from  the  bank  for  cooperatives — as 
other  co-ops  do.  They  would  have  to  pay 
the  going  rate  of  interest,  which  Is  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Government  plus 
handling  charges.  This  Is  the  principle 
behind  other  Federal  farm  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  The  other  companies  could  and 
should  borrow  from  regular  commercial 
sources  or  issue  debentures. 

Sixth.  Certainly  thf  public  utility  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  if  necessary,  would 
grant  rate  increases  to  accomplish  any 
needed  modernization. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  op- 
pose this  unnecessary  legislation. 


March  21^,  1971 


GOLDEN  EAGLES  END  A  PROUD 
YEAR 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  pay 
tribute  to  Oak  Hill  High  School  of  North 
Central  Indiana. 

This  consolidated  school,  wtilch  edu- 
cates students  from  both  Miami  and 
Grant  Counties  in  Indiana,  has  an  out- 
standing athletic  record.  Its  basketball 
team  advanced  to  the  final  16  in  the  re- 
cent Indiana  State  High  School  Tourna- 
ment for  the  last  2  years.  Its  record  Is  41 
wins  and  nine  losses. 

The  Oak  Hill  footballers  have  compiled 
a  record  of  18  straight  victories  over  the 
last  2  seasons. 

Following  is  an  editorial  from  the  Peru, 
Ind..  Tribime,  praising  the  Golden  Eagles 
of  Oak  Hill: 

Golden  Eagles  End  a  Proud  Yeah 

When  State  flnals-bound  Elkhtirt  bumped 
Oak  Hill  from  the  basketball  tournament  at 
Fort  Wayne  last  Saturday  afternoon,  this 
area  lost  Its  lone  remaining  representative — 
and  a  darned  good  one  at  that. 

Coach  Galen  Smith's  Eagles  thrilled  their 
fans  during  the  season  by  winning  the  Mld- 


Indlana  Conference  and  the  Grant  County 
tourney.  * 

They  picked  up  hundred.s  of  supporters  by 
sweeping  the  Marlon  sectional  for  the  fourth 
time  In  the  school's  12-year  history,  beating 
the  Marlon  Giants  In  the  final  game. 

The  regional  was  next  and  Logansport  was 
the  victim  In  the  finals. 

Oak  Hill  played  hard  against  Elkhart  but 
couldn't  stay  with  the  tall  Blue  Blazers  on 
the  boards.  Although  they  were  down  by 
nearly  20  points  In  the  fourth  quarter,  thev 
still  battled  back  like  champions  and  made 
a  game  of  it. 

With  the  final  buzzer  a  truly  "golden  era" 
of  major  sports  at  Oak  Hill  came  to  an  end 
for  another  year.  In  the  past  two  years  Eagle 
football  teams  won  18  straight  and  the  bas- 
ketballers  had  a  41-9  record. 

Miami  County  should  be  proud  of  Oak  Hill 
for  many  of  Its  athletes  live  vrtthln  its 
boundaries. 

The  Eagles'  accomplishments  should  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  to  young,  prospective 
athletes  from  schools  of  all  sizes — because 
they  proved  pride,  spirit  and  determination 
can  carry  you  a  long,  long  way. 


CANDIDATE  NEXON  ENDORSED 
CANAL 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
events  puzzle  the  observer.  Sometimes 
the  statements  made  by  political  candi- 
dates are  obscured  by  the  actions  of  those 
same  men  when  they  hold  public  office. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  which  has  now  been  halted. 
After  an  expenditure  of  some  $50  million, 
a  brusque  announcement  was  made  by 
the  White  House  that  work  would  be 
terminated. 

Now  those  of  us  from  that  area  are 
faced  with  problems  which  will  be  with 
us  for  a  decade  or  more — trying  to  undo 
what  has  been  done  with  this  incom- 
plete waterway. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  have  reprinted 
a  news  story  from  the  Palatka  Daily 
News,  Palatka,  Fla.,  of  November  1.  1960. 
in  which  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  expressed  his  support  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  project. 

This  article  is  worth  reprintine;: 

Nixon  Is  Skcokd  Candidatk  To  Endorse 
Florida  Barge  Canal 

The  Croee  Florida  Barge  Canal  today  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Republican  presidential  candidate,  giving  the 
canal  the  encouragement  of  both  presiden- 
tial candidates. 

In  a  teleg;ram  to  David  8.  Arthurs,  publisher 
of  the  Palatka  Dally  News,  Nixon  stated  that 
he  has  "long  supported  and  worked  for  the 
continued  development  of  a  strong  transpor- 
tation system  (and)  for  this  reason  I  am  most 
interested  In  the  development  of  projects 
such  as  the  trans-Florida  canal." 

A  telegraph  query  of  the  presidential  candi- 
date was  made  by  the  Dally  News  following 
the  recent  announcement  that  Democratic 
candidate  John  Kennedy  had  pladged  to  Con- 
gressman Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Jacksonville 
to  assist  the  backers  of  the  Csinal  project. 

The  Florida  Barge  Canal  project  was  orig- 
inally designed  as  a  deep  draft  ship  canal  to 
cut  acroee  peninsular  Florida  from  a  point 
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twelve  miles  south  of  Palatka  on  the  St. 
Johns  River  to  Port  IngUs  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  70  miles  north  of  Tampa.  Construc- 
tion on  the  incompleted  project  ceased 
shortly  before  World  War  II. 

Since  that  time  the  plans  have  been 
changed  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  depth 
to  12  feet  and  changing  the  designation  to  a 
barge  canal.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  estimated  that  the  canal  is  economically 
feasible  for  both  commercial  and  military 
use.  The  canal  would  reduce  the  distances 
for  barges  moving  from  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board to  western  states  and  the  Mississippi 
River  by  about  800  miles.  It  would  also  re- 
duce the  risk  of  barge  transportation  by 
providing  protected  routes  for  barges  which 
must  now  venture  out  Into  open  water  to 
navigate  the  west  cost  of  Florida. 

Pmtected  waterways  presently  extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
from  St.  Marks,  on  the  Florida  panhandle, 
westward  to  the  Mississippi  and  along  the 
Texas  coastline.  Advocates  of  the  Cross-Flor- 
ida canal  refer  to  the  Incomplete  canal  as  the 
"missing  link"  In  the  American  waterway 
svs'em 

The  Nlxon  telegram  further  stated,  "I  un- 
derstand it  (the  canal)  could  be  an  Impor- 
tant link  In  The  transportation  network  that 
serves  Florida  and  the  Southwest.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  giving  this  project  careful  consid- 
eration .  .  .  and  if  It  appears  that  the  canal 
win  strengthen  ovu'  nation  economically,  you 
may  be  sure  It  will  have  my  support." 

■fhe  winner  of  the  presidential  election 
Nov.  8  may  be  called  upon  sooner  than  he 
probably  expects  to  support  the  canal.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  Barge  Canal  Authority 
will  attend  a  meeting  In  Washington  the  day 
following  the  election,  Nov.  9,  at  which  time 
they  will  present  their  case  to  the  Federal 
Budget  Director,  Maurice  Stans,  asking  for 
$20  million  to  complete  the  engineering  work 
and  begin  final  construction. 

The  Dally  News  Inquiry  followed  the  Ken- 
nedy endorsement  of  the  canal.  Additional 
wires  were  sent  to  Florida  Democratic  lead- 
ers asking  their  Impression  of  the  Kennedy 
pledge.  A  Jubilant  response  was  received  from 
Senator  Spessard  Holland,  Congressman 
Robert  Slkes  and  Billy  Matthews,  Governor- 
nominee  Farrls  Bryant,  and  State  Representa- 
tive Bill  Chappell,  speaker  of  the  house.  No 
response  has  been  received  from  Senator 
George  A.  Smathers,  southern  campaign 
manager  of  the  Kennedy  campaign. 

With  further  reference  to  this  matter, 
I  would  like  to  have  an  editorial  from 
the  Bradford  County  Telegraph  of 
Starke,  Fla.,  reprinted  as  additional  data 
on  the  canal. 

I  think  the  editorial  speaks  for  itself: 
Florida  Canal  Sacrificed  on  the  Altar  of 
Politics 

Thank  heaven  for  a  few  elected  officials  who 
aren't  afraid  to  sp>eak  out  and  call  a  spade  a 
spade  in  President  Nixon's  shameful  and  un- 
justified halt  of  the  Florida  barge  canal 
project. 

Too  many  officials.  Including  a  majority  of 
the  state  cabinet,  seem  content  to  roll  over 
and  play  dead  when  the  President  delivers  an 
undeserved  political  punch  to  Florida's  mid- 
riff. "The  canal's  dead,"  they  weep  and  wall, 
shedding  crocodile  tears.  If  any — and,  of 
course,  the  canal  is  dead,  Just  so  long  as  they 
take  this  attitude. 

In  strong  contrast  Is  Mayor  Hans  Tanzler 
of  Jacksonville  who  proclaims  that  his  peo- 
ple, and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  have 
a  right  to  know  whether  there  was  justifica- 
tion In  the  President's  dogmatic  halting  of 
the  project.  So  far,  none  has  been  shown. 

The  so-called  "ecological  Justification"  of 
the  action  has  been  described  as  "hog  wash" 
with  Uttle  or  no  data  to  support  the  wild 
claims  of  "damaging  fishing"  (most  fisher- 
men In  the  area  say  Rodman  Dam  has  im- 
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proved  It)  ...  Increasing  plant  growth  (even 
if  this  happened.  It  could  be  controlled)  .  .  . 
and  breeding  more  mosquitoes  (ecologlsts 
themselves  tell  us  that  mosquitoes  are  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  balance  of  nature.  They 
are  food  for  the  "mosquito  fish,"  who  in  turn 
provide  food  for  the  bigger  fish,  who  provide 
food  for  the  fishermen ) . 

Should  the  canal  halt  prove  to  be  perma- 
nent. Mayor  Tanzler  said  he  would  do  every- 
thing possible.  Including  filing  suit,  to  re- 
cover the  $6.5  million  that  Jacksonville  has 
contributed  toward  the  canal  from  an  an- 
nual half-mill  ad  valorem  tax  levy.  Many 
other  towns  along  the  canal  route — Palatka, 
Dunnellon,  Ocala,  etc. — are  in  the  same  boat. 

If  anyone  ever  had  the  idea  that  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  was  based  on  cold,  hard  facts, 
and  was  not  politically-Inspired,  that  Idea 
was  dispersed  for  all  time  with  the  publica- 
tion last  week  of  a  document  sent  to  the 
Whltehouse  by  Russell  P.  Train,  chairman 
of  the  National  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  prior  to  the  President's  decision. 

Two  paragraphs  In  the  document  were 
dead  give-aways  as  to  the  political  founda- 
tion of  Mr.  Nixon's  action.  After  setting 
forth  his  so-called  "justification"  for  the 
recommendation  to  halt  the  project,  Mr. 
Train  said; 

"I  believe  there  are  probably  more  politi- 
cal advantages  than  disadvantages  In  stop- 
ping the  project,  compared  to  a  partial  re- 
alignment." 

And  again ; 

"I  believe  that  termination  of  the  project 
would   bring   maximum    political    benefits." 

All  of  which  proves  that  the  hard-core 
environmentalists  stirred  up  such  a  fuss  that 
Mr.  Train,  and  subsequently  the  White  House 
were  led  to  believe  that  halting  the  canal 
would  be  the  politically  popular  thing  to  do. 

Score  one  for  the  vocal  minority.  Scratch 
one  for  the  silent  majority. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  SES- 
QUICENTENNIAL  OF  MISSOURI'S 
STATEHOOD 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1971  marks 
the  Sesquicentennial  of  Missouri's  state- 
hood. To  participate  in  the  celebration, 
this  past  February  18,  the  members  of 
the  Missouri  Society  of  Washington,  D.C., 
renewed  our  State's  historical  ties  with 
the  Republic  of  France,  with  a  reception 
at  the  embassy  of  France  hosted  by  his 
Excellency  Charles  Lucet,  the  French 
Ambassador  and  Madame  Lucet. 

As  a  p>art  of  the  program.  Dr.  James 
Messersmith,  past  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri society  presented  a  succinct  and 
interesting  resume  of  Missouri's  cultural 
heritage  from  France,  following  which, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
presented  sesquicentennial  medallions  to 
the  Ambassador  and  Madame  Lucet. 

A  description  of  the  program  and  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Messersmith  follow: 

COMMEMORATION     OF     THE     SESQUICENTENNIAL 

OF  Missouri's  Statehood 
The  Missouri  Society, 

OF  Washington,  D.C, 

February  25,  1971. 

On  Thursday  evening,  February  18,   1971, 

the  Sesquicentennial  of  Missourl'B  Statehood 

was  appropriately  observed  by  approximately 

250  members  and  guests  of  'The  Missouri  So- 
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clety  of  WasHngton,  D.C,  at  a  Reception  and 
Btiffet  held  at  the  French  Embassy  and 
hosted  by  His  Excellency  Charles  Lucet,  the 
French  Ambassador,  and  Madame  Luoet. 
Guests  from  within  the  State  Included  Gov- 
ernor Warren  E.  Heames;  Mr.  Floyd  C.  War- 
mann.  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Governor; 
Mr.  Conn  C.  Winfrey,  Chairman,  State  Park 
Board,  and  Mrs.  Winfrey,  of  Lebanon;  Mr. 
Gerald  B.  Rowan,  Member  and  former  Chair- 
man, State  Park  Board,  and  Mrs.  Rowan,  of 
Kansas  City;  Mr.  Jack  M.  Jones,  Director, 
State  Tourism  Commission;  and  Mr.  Stanley 
J.  Goodman,  President  of  Famous-Barr  and 
Honorary  French  Consul,  and  Mrs.  Goodman, 
of  St.  Louis.  Most  of  Missouri's  Congressional 
Delegation,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
persons  of  prominence,  were  also  present  for 
the  occasion. 

After  the  guests  h&d  been  Indhldually  re- 
ceived. Ambassador  Lucet  expressed  warm 
greetings  to  all  present,  and  commented  upon 
Missouri's  historical  ties  to  Prance.  Later,  Dr. 
James  C.  Messersmith,  immediate  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Society,  gave  a  r^sum^ 
of  "Missouri's  Cultural  Heritage  Prom 
Prance."  Governor  Hearnes,  following  his  In- 
troduction by  Senator  Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 
addressed  the  assemblage  briefly  and  then 
presented  appropriate  gifts  consisting  of  an 
engraved  sliver  tray  and  a  matching  set  of 
sliver  Sesquicentennial  medallions  to  Am- 
bassador and  Madame  Lucet. 

The  February  18  observance  at  the  French 
Embassy  will  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  and  unique  of 
all  Sesquicentennial  events  to  be  scheduled 
throughout  the  year.  One  of  the  first  such 
activities  to  be  held,  It  Is  In  all  probability 
the  first  to  be  held  out-of-State.  It  should 
constitute  an  Important  chapter  In  the 
State's  Sesquicentennial  Annals. 


Remakkb  of  Db.  James  C.  Messersmith 
prefatort  rzma&ks 

Your  Excellency,  Madame  Lucet,  Governor 
Heames,  distinguished  guests,  and  fellow- 
Mlssourlans:  Isnt  this  a  momentous  occa- 
sion? I  am  certain,  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion  for  all  of  us. 

Some  months  ago,  the  Executive  Board  of 
The  Missouri  Society  of  Washington,  D.C, 
began  considering  possible  events  which 
might  be  held  during  the  current  year  to 
commemorate  appropriately  this  highly  sig- 
nificant moment  In  Missouri  history — the 
Sesquicentennial  of  her  Statehood.  As  many 
of  you  know,  there  Is  now  In  existence  the 
Missouri  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  an 
agency  created  by  the  State  Legislature  to  see 
that  suitable  observances  of  this  150th  year 
of  Statehood  are  held  at  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional levels.  An  important  aspect  of  this 
function  of  the  Commission  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  contacts  are  established  with  prom- 
ment  persons  within  the  State,  the  Nation, 
and  from  other  countries,  and  the  assistance 
of  these  persons  solicited  in  planning  and 
holding  fitting  commemorative   activities. 

The  Missouri  Society's  Executive  Board — 
In  particular.  Mr.  CahlU,  our  President — has 
maintained  a  close  association  with  the  Com- 
mission In  regard  to  plans  and  arrangements 
for  activities  of  our  own  organization,  espe- 
cially, the  event  being  held  here  tonight. 
In  my  estimation — and,  I  am  certain,  in 
yours,  also — this  occasion  will  stand  out  as 
the  highlight  of  the  year  for  our  Society,  as 
well  as  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  unique  of  all  Sesquicenten- 
nial observances. 

Sesquicentennial  activities  officially  began 
on  February  5  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  with 
the  dedication  of  the  newly-restored  first 
Capitol  Building  of  the  State.  Governor  War- 
ren E.  Hearnes  officiated  at  this  ceremony, 
and  Mr.  Cahlll,  our  Society's  President,  pen- 
tlcipated  In  the  program.  We  are  pleased  that 
our  Sesquicentennial  observance  here  to- 
night ranks  among  the  first  of  many  such 
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events  to  be  held.  It  Is  In  all  probability  the 
first  to  be  held  out-of-State. 

As  the  Commission  has  well  noted.  Mis- 
souri's Sesqulcentennlal,  properly  observed, 
win  be  a  tangible  asset  to  the  State.  It  will 
be  a  vlgoroiis  expression  of  the  hope  and 
philosophy  of  all  participating  coiintles, 
communities,  agencies,  and  organizations.  It 
win  also  serve  as  a  unifying  influence  for 
localities  within  the  State,  and  will  promote 
the  establishment  of  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  State  and  out-of-State  associa- 
tions, such  as  ours. 

Your  Excellency,  It  is  a  distinct  privilege 
and  a  high  honor  for  The  Missouri  Society 
of  Washington,  D.C..  to  be  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  you  and  Madame  Lucet  In  the 
culmination  of  this  notable  Sesqulcentennlal 
observance  here  tonight — an  occasion  which 
must  certainly  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  in  the  history  of  our  Society, 
which  dates  back  to  1900.  We  are  indeed 
grateful  for  the  warm  hospitality  which  you 
have  extended  to  MS.  You  are  most  gracious 
hosts. 

At  this  time,  I  should  also  like  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  Society  to  Counselor  dc 
Warren,  Mile.  Fourrler,  and  other  membtrs 
of  your  staff  who  have  worked  with  our  Ex- 
ecutive Board  in  planning  and  coordinating 
the  arrangements  for  this  occasion.  It  has 
been  a  pleasant  time  Indeed  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  associated  with  them  in  this 
assignment. 

MISSOUBI  S   CULTVRAL    HERITAGE   FKOM    FRANCE 

We  Mlssourlans  here  tonight  sense  a  par- 
ticular closeness  to  our  hosts.  His  Excellency 
and  Madame  Lucet,  and  to  the  great  Nation 
which  they  have  the  honor  and  privilege  to 
represent.  Not  one  of  us  here  is  unaware  of 
the  tremendous  impacts  which  the  French 
people  have  made  upon  this  great  Country  of 
ours,  and.  for  us  in  particular,  upon  that  very 
sperlal  part  of  the  midsection  of  our  Coun- 
try which  we  aflfectlonately  call  ■'Missouri", 
or,  as  some  are  wont  to  say,  "Missoura/i!" 

Prior  to  being  admitted  Into  the  Union 
OS  a  Stale  in  1821,  Missouri  was  a  i>art  of 
the  Great  Louisiana  Purchase  obtained  by 
the  United  States  from  France  in  1803.  Dur- 
ing the  recorded  history  of  thla  region,  the 
impact  and  influence  of  French  exploration, 
settlement,  and  culture  have  been  both 
slgniflcant  and  far-reaching.  St.  Louis,  St. 
Charles,  Bonne  Terre,  Cape  Girardeau,  Ste. 
Oenevieve,  Bols  d'Arc,  and  Versailles  are 
but  a  few  of  the  Missouri  towns  and  cities 
which  att««t  to  the  vast  extent  of  that  in- 
fluence. 

Sp>eaklng  before  the  Missouri  State  His- 
torical Society  In  February  1906.  Professor 
Edward  Gaylord  Bourne  of  Yale  University 
observed:  "In  old  Louisiana,  the  French 
explorers,  voyageurs.  and  priests  were  the 
pathbreakers,  the  forerunners.  They  first 
viewed  the  land  and  reported  that  It  was 
good,  and  we  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  their 
labors."'  You  and  I  here  tonight  at  this 
notable  Sesquicenntlal  observance  have  a 
valid  and  worthy  Impulse  to  admire  and 
honor  them — to  appreciate  them  to  the  full. 

There  will  doubtless  always  be  debates 
as  to  the  actual  Identity  of  the  first  white 
men  to  set  foot  In  the  Territory  now  known 
as  Missouri,  whether  they  were  remnante 
of  the  Conqulstadores  who  explored  the 
Southwest  or  the  CathoUc  priests  from 
Canada  to  the  North  or  New  Orleans  to  the 
South.  Probably  the  first  traveled  southward 
from  Canada,  were  French,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Church.  In  1673,  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  under  the  authorization  of  the  King 
of  France,  sent  priest-explorers  Into  the  Up- 
per Louisiana  (or  Missouri)  Country:  such 
men  of  the  cloth  as  Fathers  Jacques  Mar- 
quette. Loulfl  Jolllet,  and  Robert  Cavalier 
Sleu  de  La  SaUe. 

Nine  years  later — In  1883 — LaSalle  took 
possession   of   the   entire   Idlssisslppl    River 
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VaUey  in  the  name  of  France.  Naming  the 
Territory  after  King  Louis  XIV,  he  erected  a 
fort  at  what  is  now  Peoria,  Illinois.  Other 
French  priests  and  explorers,  such  as  Mon- 
tegny,  Du  Tlsne,  and  Bourgmond  came  Into 
the  area  at  the  turn  of  the  18th  Century, 
and  the  first  settlements  In  what  is  now  Mis- 
souri were  established. 

Today.  Ste.  Genevieve  stands  as  the  oldest 
permanent  settlement  In  Missouri.  Here  the 
first  Catholic  Church  and  the  first  Masonic 
Lodge  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  were 
established.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  In 
Missouri  came  from  earlier  Canadian-French 
settlements  in  Illinois.  Ste.  Genevieve,  for 
example,  was  largely  settled  by  French  mi- 
grants from  Kaskaskia,  just  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Then  shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
Ste.  Genevieve — St.  Louis!  One  December 
morning  In  1763,  Pierre  Laclede  Uguest,  who 
was  to  become  the  founder  of  the  settle- 
ment of  St.  Louis,  peered  through  the  river 
mists,  then  raised  a  hand  as  a  signal  for  a 
boat  landing.  There  were  30  men  in  this  boat, 
Including  Auguste  Chouteau,  14  years  old, 
who  was  acting  as  Laclede's  clerk.  These  men 
had  come  from  New  Orleans  to  establish  a 
trading  post  with  the  Indians.  The  actual 
date  of  the  founding  of  St  Louis  was  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1764. 

Born  in  France  Ic  1724  of  an  swlstocratic 
family,  Laclede  came  to  Louisiana  In  1755. 
established  a  merchandising  business,  and 
th°n  secured  a  permit  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  upper  Mississippi.  Although  his 
backers  had  recommended  only  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trading  post.  Laclede  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  town  which  he  would 
call  "St.  Louis."  He  laid  out  the  streets,  de- 
veloped a  system  of  property  ownership,  and 
Invited  settlers  to  the  area.  Laclede  died  in 
1778,  following  his  return  from  a  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  and  was  burled  near  the  coi\- 
fluence  of  the  Mlssisrlppl  and  Arkansas 
Rivers.  After  his  death,  3t.  Louis  continued 
to  f;row  and  develop,  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  the  young  Augti.te  Chouteau, 
and  by  1800  had  a  population  of  several 
thousand.  Other  settlements  established  by 
the  French  alone;  the  Mississippi  Included 
Cspe  Girardeau  and  St.  Charles. 

The  Political  History  of  Louisiana  prior  to 
the  1803  Purchase  falls  Into  three  periods: 
il)  The  Period  of  French  Domination,  1673- 
1762.  I  2)  The  Period  of  Spanish  Domination, 
1762-1800,  following  the  ceding  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  SpaijQ  by  secret  treaty.  (3)  The  Period 
of  Retrocession,  1800-1803,  following  the  re- 
turn of  the  Territory  to  Prance  Socialb/. 
however,  the  entire  era  of  1673-1803  was  one 
of  French  Influence  and  domination.  Com- 
merce, trade,  habits,  and  mores — everything 
was  French.  The  Governor  and  all  officials 
spoke  French.  Settlements,  rivers,  busi- 
ness establishments  carried  primarily  French 
designations. 

Following  the  Purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States  In  1803.  the  influx  of  Ameri- 
cans from  other  areas  to  the  Territory  began 
to  effect  numerous  changes,  many  positive  in 
nature,  some,  perhaps,  negative  in  character. 
Among  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  French 
following  the  Purchase,  Henri  Brackenrldge, 
who  as  a  child  had  lived  with  a  French  fam- 
ily In  Ste.  Genevieve,  identified  the  following: 
"They  (the  French)  have  derived  a  greater 
security  from  the  Indians:  greater  reward  for 
industry  and  enterprise.  Their  land  has  in- 
creased in  value:  mercantile  goods  are  less 
expensive."  Brackenrldge  was  also  able  to 
Identify  certain  disadvantages:  "They  are 
less  content:  their  anxiety  is  greater;  there 
is  less  cordiality,  friendship,  and  harmony." 
Despite  the  many  changes  which  were 
wrought  In  great  measure  during  those  early 
years  after  the  Purchase,  and  which  were  to 
continue  in  ever-extending  breadth  and 
depth  during  the  century  and  a  half  following 
President  James  Monroe's  affixing  his  slgna- 
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ture  to  the  enactment  which  made  Missouri 
a  State,  the  imprint  of  the  French  settle- 
ment, language,  and  culture  has  remained 
and  bhall  always  remain  firm  and  distinct. 
And.  so,  while  the  name  Messersmith  may  be 
quite  difficult  to  pass  off  as  smacking  even 
remotely  of  French  derivation,  yet  I  am  stlU 
able,  through  the  aid  of  that  wonderful  sci- 
ence, genealogy,  to  find,  among  my  family 
forebears  from  Missouri,  that  definitely 
French  name.  Ronton.  Which  should  conclu- 
sively prove  the  point  Just  made. 

What,  then,  shall  we  underscore  as  the 
French  "whole  cloth"  legacy  to  our  great 
State  of  Missouri?  Any  of  you  can,  of  course, 
enumerate  a  lengthy — and  valid— list  of  such 
heirlooms.  To  me.  however,  Amos  Stoddard, 
the  first  Administrator  of  Upper  Louisiana, 
SfX)ke  to  this  point  most  simply,  aiid  yet 
quite  forcefully.  In  these  words:  "Of  all  the 
people  on  the  Globe,  the  French  in  Louisiana 
(or  Missouri,  if  you  will)  appear  to  be  the 
happiest.  They  are  honest  in  their  dealings, 
and  punctual  in  the  performance  of  their 
contracts." 

Thank  you. 


CHILD      PASSES      THROUGH      THE 
NIGHTMARE  OF  RABIES  AND  LI\^ES 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiav,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a  hu- 
man interest  story  of  great  medical  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is  a  widely  known  fact  that  once  a 
person  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal 
and  serum  injections  not  immediately 
commenced  thereafter,  such  a  bite  is 
fatal.  Always.  However,  there  wa.':  a  night 
last  fall,  back  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict where  a  small  boy  of  6  years  was  at- 
tacked by  a  rabid  bat  while  he  slept. 

This  courageous  yoimg  boy  is  Matthew 
Winkler,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicho- 
las Winkler  of  WUlshire,  Ohio,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  recorded  medical  history 
a  human  being  passed  through  the  night- 
mare of  rabies  and  lived. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Wink- 
ler family  and  those  physicians  involved 
for  the  tremendous  effort  they  put  forth. 
It  pleases  me  to  note  that  Dr.  Thomas  T. 
Weis  was  among  the  several  physicians 
who  was  responsible  for  saving  the  life 
of  young  Matthew.  Dr.  Thomas  Weis,  a 
graduate  of  Georgetown  University  Med- 
ical School,  while  attending  that  school, 
served  in  my  office  in  Washington,  D.C. 
as  a  volimteer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  my 
reccllecticns  serve  me  correctly,  it  was 
during  this  time  that  young  Dr.  Weis  met 
his  lovely  wife.  Jean,  who  was  also  work- 
ing in  my  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  very  proud  to 
note  that  St.  Rita's  Hospital  in  Lima, 
which  has  served  so  many  people  in 
western  Ohio,  has  again  distinguished  it- 
self as  the  truly  great  hospital  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  re- 
printed into  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing, an  account  of  this  dramatic  event 
which  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, Sunday,  January  3,  1971.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  would  like  to  read  a 
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detailed  account  of  such  a  tremendous 
human  and  medical  event.  The  account 
follows: 

BAT  Bites,  Child  Screams — Bitt  Rabies 

Loses 

(By  John  Barbour) 

Lima.  Ohio.— The  old  red  brick  farr   house 

In  WUlshlre,  Ohio,  settled  down  In  the  crisp 

evening. 

Nick  Winkler,  tired  after  a  days  plowing 
under  an  Indian  Summer  sun.  thumbed 
through  some  seed  catalogs.  His  wife,  Vema, 
half-way  watched  Richard  Burton  In  the 
movie,  "Bramble  Bush."  The  children,  Mat- 
thew, six,  and  Valerie,  four,  were  asleep, 
at  last,  upstairs.  It  was  10  o'clock.  October 

10. 1970. 
A  medical  first  was  about  to  begin. 
Suddenly   a  child's   scream   tore   through 
the  house."  Matt's  room.  Vema  Winkler  flew 
up  the  dark  staircase,  fiicklng  on  lights.  Matt 
lay  there  on  the  big  double  bed.  In  horror.  On 
his  left  thumb,  fastened  by  frenzied  teeth, 
was  a  tiny  brown  creature. 
"It's  a  bat."  Vema  Winkler  screamed. 
Nick,  his  legs  weakened  by  childhood  polio, 
bounded   up   the   stairs.   He   thought   she'd 
said  "rat,"  but  now  he  saw  the  tiny  rodent, 
wings  limp.  Its  teeth  In  his  son's  flesh.  He 
tore  it  off  and  told  his  wife  to  find  a  Jar.  His 
mind  held   one   thought   that   would   have 
terrified  any  parent:  rabies. 

Nick  ordered  his  wife  to  cleanse  Matt's 
wound  with  soap,  water  and  alcohol. 

Nick  Winkler.  28.  had  grown  up  on  this 
far^  and  knew  the  dangers. 

The  animal  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
state  health  department  and  Its  brain  ex- 
amined for  signs  of  rabies. 

The  next  morning  Nick  took  the  bat  to  a 
veterinarian  in  a  nearby  town,  hoping  that 
Matt  would  not  have  to  endure  the  two  weeks 
of  rabies  shots  that  he  himself  had  endured 
after  being  bitten  by  a  cat  years  ago.  The 
vet  sent  the  rodent  by  bus  to  the  state  capi- 
tal. Columbus. 

On  Wednesday.  October  14,  four  days  after 
Matt  had  been  bitten,  the  report  came  back: 
the  bat  was  rabid. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's  Commvml- 
cable  Disease  Center  in  Atlanta,  Gra.,  esti- 
mates that  100,000  Americans  are  bitten  by 
animals  each  year — and  20,000  of  these  are 
treated  for  rabies.  Once  the  symptoms  ap- 
pear, the  disease  is  Invariably  fatal.  Invari- 
ably that  is,  until  Matt  Winkler.  But  the 
vaccines  are  so  effective  that  only  three 
Americans  developed  rabies  In  1970.  Matt 
Winkler  and  two  others.  The  two  died. 

Mail's  famUy  doctor  immediately  began 
dally  shots  of  the  newest  vaccine.  But  It  was 
four  days  since  the  bite.  Too  long,  by  past  ex- 
perience if  rabies  were  the  diagnosis. 

Matt  bravely  put  up  with  the  daUy  injec- 
tions and  went  about  his  normal  life  of  first 
grade  classes  at  the  Parkway  School,  bright 
fall  days  on  the  farm  and  his  preoccupation 
with  television  programs. 

Nick  continued  his  commuting  to  a  night 
assembly  line  Job  at  a  General  Electric  plant 
In  Decatur.  Indiana. 

Vema  Winkler,  a  tiny,  pretty  woman  of 
26,  wasn't  perturbed  that  her  son  began  going 
to  bed  before  his  8:30  p.m.  bedtime.  Then 
Friday,  October  30,  the  day  before  Halloween 
she  noticed  that  Matt  wasnt  feeling  well. 

On  Halloween  day  she  took  him  to  the  doc- 
tor's office.  It  looked  like  the  flu.  He  pre- 
scribed antibiotics.  That  night  Matt  still 
didn't  feel  well  enough  to  go  "trick  or  treat- 
ing." 

On  Tuesday,  November  8,  Verna  thought 
her  son  felt  a  little  warmish.  The  Wlnklers 
didn't  have  a  thermometer  so  Verna  went  out 
and  bought  one.  Matt  had  a  temperature  of 
104.  He  was  complaining  of  a  stiff  neck. 

The  family  doctor  waa  out  of  town  at  a 
medical  meeting.  The  physician  standing  In 
for  him  saw  Matt  on  Tuesday,  swore  to  him- 
self as  he  examined  the  boy,  and  called  Dr. 
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John  Steuhscbulte,  a  pediatrician  in  Lima, 
Ohio,  40  miles  away.  Dr.  Stechschulte  ar- 
ranged to  see  Matt  Immediately  at  the  emer- 
gency room  at  St.  Rita's  Hospital  in  Lima. 

Nick's  mother  drove  dashing  along  the 
narrow  county   roads,   passing   red  lights. 

Dr.  Stechschulte  was  waiting  when  they  ar- 
rived. He  found  no  evidence  of  a  stiff  neck. 
Good.  No  Involvement  of  the  nervous  system. 
Matt  seemed  alert.  But  there  was  the  fever. 
It  looked  like  It  might  be  a  reaction  to  the 
rabies  vaccine — rare,  but  not  serious. 

He  admitted  Matt  for  observation.  He  pre- 
scribed antibiotics  and  other  routine  care. 
Then,  as  if  some  suspicion  gnawed  at  his 
mind,  he  added  one  line  to  the  written  orders: 
"Although  no  rabies  I  would  suggest  that 
avoid  rare  possibllty  of  child  bite."  By  Matt.  A 
rabid  bite. 

Under  medication  to  bring  the  fever  down. 
Matt  began  to  Improve  with  each  passing  day. 
The  case  looked  more  and  more  manageable — 
Just  a  vaccine  reaction.  The  word  got  around 
the  hospital  that  a  blond  blue-eyed  boy  had 
been  admitted  on  suspicion  of  rabies  but  was 
doing  well.  Dr.  Stechschulte,  40,  chief  of 
staff  designate  of  the  hospital,  saw  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  attending  a  hospital  ad- 
ministration meeting  In  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
He  saw  Matt  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 10,  and  turned  the  case  over  to  his 
young  partner.  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Weis,  34.  They 
talked  over  Matt's  case  in  the  pediatrics  ward. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  boy  weis  progressing. 
The  fever  was  lower  every  day.  If  he  con- 
tinued to  Improve,  Weis  coxild  discharge  him 
from  the  hospital  before  Stechschulte  re- 
turned from  the  medical  meeting,  about  a 
week  later. 

Wednesday,  November  11,  Weis  saw  Matt 
again.  Fever  down.  No  specific  abnormali- 
ties— except  the  child  tended  to  drift  into 
sleep. 

It  looked  though  like  a  normal  reaction 
to  the  fever — a  little  malaise,  fatigue  per- 
haps even  hospital  boredom.  When  he  was 
awake  he  seemed  alert.  That  morning  Matt 
was  eating  his  breakfast  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
talking  to  his  new  doctor. 

Thursday  morning.  Fever:  almost  normal. 
But  there  was  some  Increase  In  the  sleep 
phases.  And  one  significant  change.  Weis 
rotated  Matt's  head.  The  child  had  devel- 
oped a  stiff  neck.  To  Weis  It  meant  one  thing, 
Irritation  in  the  nervous  system. 

Rabies?  The  rabies  virus  attacks  the  ner- 
vous system  and  the  brain. 

He  ordered  a  spinal  tap,  to  examine  the 
fluid  in  Matt's  spinal  column.  Stechschulte 
had  been  ready  to  make  a  tap  the  day  Matt 
was  admitted,  but  found  no  sign  of  nervous 
system  involvement  and  decided  against  It. 
The  fluid  showed  the  presence  of  some 
white  blood  cells,  changes  In  protein.  That 
meant  nervous  system  irritation — perhaps 
alerglc,  perhaps  chemical.  Perhaps  viral. 
Rabies? 

Now  hard  decisions  had  to  be  made.  Weis 
called  Dr.  Robert  S.  Oyer,  the  county  health 
commissioner. 

Oyer  agreed  with  Weis'  suspicions.  Rabies 
or  another  brain  virus.  He  called  Dr.  John 
Ackerman.  Ohio's  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
preventive  medicine  In  Columbus.  Ackerman 
called  Dr.  Alan  Bronsky  at  the  Communi- 
cable Disease  Center  In  Atlanta.  It  all  took 
less  than  an  hour.  Weis  entered  this  report  In 
the  progress  record,  dated  Nov.  12. 

"Conclusion:  Apparently  not  rabies — all 
agree  as  of  now. 

"May  be  vaccine  reaction — ^but  extremely 
RARE  to  this  degree,  if  at  all.  But  MAT  BE. 
If  so.  reportable. 

"May  be  chance  occurrence  of  another  viral 
Infection.  I.e..  true  viral  encephalitis  such  as 
California  strain  which  attacked  child  at 
same  time  as  rabies  virus  given." 

The  odds  were  now  that  It  was  a  virus  in- 
fection— either  rabies  or  some  other  virus 
attacking  Matt's  brain  and  nervous  system. 
But  odds  against  rabies. 
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Blood  samples  were  taken  for  shipment  to 
the  state  department  of  health.  Weis  checked 
Matt  two  and  three  times  a  day. 

Friday  13.  Little  change.  Stiffness  no  worse. 
No  better.  Fever  nearly  ijormal.  But  the  sleep 
pattern  continued. 

Saturday,  November  14.  Weis  had  another 
shock.  Matt  was  sitting  up  in  bed  when  he 
made  morning  rounds.  But  when  Wets  asked 
him  a  question  the  words  from  the  child's 
mouth  were   an  unintelligible  garble. 

Unlike  any  previous  symptom,  this  was  an 
Indication  of  a  specific,  localized  effort  on 
the  brain.  Weis  spent  an  hour  checking. 

At  the  end  of  his  examination  there  was 
no  other  way.  It  was  mid-morning.  He  called 
the  experts  at  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  in  Atlanta.  They  concurred  in  his 
diagnosis.  The  boy  could  be  flown  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  In  Bethesda, 
Md.,  by  Air  Force  ambulance  plane.  There 
were  experimental  vaccines  and  serums 
available  there  which  might  be  tried  If  noth- 
ing else  worked.  Weis  would  caU  again  at 
4  p.m. 

For  some  time,  doctors  had  asked:  "Why 
must  rabies  always  be  fatal?" 

In  a  California  case,  a  child  suffering  from 
rabies  went  into  cardiac  arrest,  and  was  re- 
vived. But  In  the  process,  due  to  a  lack  of 
oxygen,  the  patient  suffered  irreparable  brain 
damage.  He  lived  on  In  a  coma  for  several 
months  before  finally  succumbing.  Death 
came  from  complications,  not  from  rabies. 
Public  health  authorities  began  to  ask  If 
they  had  been  able  to  prevent  the  compli- 
cations would  the  patient  have  survived  the 
disease? 

The  idea  caught  on,  and  became  more  and 
more  refined.  Maybe  rabies  wasn't  in  Itself  a 
killer.  Its  victims  all  died,  but  they  died  of 
oxygen  insufficiency,  or  heart  failure,  or  in- 
tracranial pressure,  or  they  choked  to  death 
by  swallowing  their  tongues  during  seizures, 
or  they  drowned  In  their  own  fluids.  Individ- 
ually any  one  of  those  fatal  instances  could 
be  handled  medically;  If  they  were  predicted, 
anticipated,  they  could  be  forestalled. 

After  two  years  of  study,  by  late  1970,  U,8. 
Public  Health  Service  experts  were  looking 
for  a  case  of  rabies  to  give  the  new  medical 
philosophy  a  try. 

Matthew  WUoKler  became  that  case. 
As  Saturday  morning  progressed,  Matthew 
began  to  fall  deeper  Into  a  sleep  pattern.  At 
4  p.m.  Weis  Joined  a  national  conference  call 
with  other  experte  on  Matthew's  condition. 
It  vi^s  decided  that  any  attempt  to  move  the 
boy  could  endanger  his  life.  Instead  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  made  avaUable  Its 
top  rabies  expert.  Dr.  Michael  Hattwlck,  only 
29,  but  one  of  the  authors  of  the  new  rabies 
treatment  theory. 

By  5:30  p.m.  Hattwlck  was  on  a  Jet  bound 
for  Dayton. 

Ohio  roads  were  icy  with  the  year's  first 
snowfall,  but  Hattwlck  drove  the  75  miles 
slowly  to  Lima.  He  was  at  Matthews  bed- 
side vrtth  Weis  by  10  p.m. 

Not  In  a  decade  had  doctors  been  able  to 
get  to  a  rabies  case  so  early. 

They  decided  that  at  the  slightest  hint  of 
any  complication,  they  would  order  immedi- 
ate treatment.  Matt  was  moved  Into  intensive 
care  room.  A  nurse  stood  at  his  sids  con- 
stantly. His  heart  was  monitored  by  electro- 
cardiogram. His  respiration  was  checked  con- 
stantly. The  main  areas  of  concern:  heart, 
lungs  and  brain. 

Matthew  by  now  couldn't  talk.  When  asleep 
he  was  almost  in  semicoma,  although  he  still 
looked  alert  while  awake.  His  mother,  Vema, 
in  surgical  gown  and  rubber  gloves  stood  at 
his  side.  He  tried  but  could  not  talk  to  her. 
He  turned  his  head  away,  embarrassed.  But 
he  would  stick  out  his  tongue  when  he  was 
told  to,  or  nod  his  head. 

Weis  and  Hattwlck  ordered  dozens  of  tests 
to  rule  out  any  other  disease.  They  decided 
what  complications  could  occur,  what  symp- 
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toms  would  herald  their  approach,  what  to  do 
at  the  first  hint  of  any  trouble.  It  was  4  a.m. 
belore  they  left  Matthew. 

They  were  back  at  his  bedside  Sunday 
morning.  4'.2  ho\u:s  later.  Diagnosis:  stlU 
probably  rabies. 

Wels  and  Hattwlck  decided  on  a  brain 
biopsy  to  determine  if  rabies  were  present. 

By  5  p.m.  the  State  Highway  Patrol  was 
rushing  brain  samples  to  Dayton,  6:20  p.m. 
One  cubic  centimeter  of  Matthew  Winkler's 
brain  was  In  the  hands  of  a  Delta  Air  Lines 
stewardess  bound  for  Atlanta. 

A  doctor  from  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  rushed  the  sample  to  the  laboratory. 

Midnight:  the  doctors  In  Lima  got  the  re- 
port negative. 

That  In  itself  was  not  a  denial  of  rabies. 
The  virus  is  often  seen  in  one  portion  of  the 
brain  and  not  In  another.  Portions  of  the 
brain  tissue  were  injected  Into  laboratory 
animals  to  see  if  they  came  down  with  the 
disease  in  the  two-week  Incubation  period. 

Meanwhile.  Matthew's  condition  remained 
essentially  unchanged.  Deep  sleep  continued. 
Fever  returned.  But  not  as  high. 

Monday  November  16:  Dr.  Stechschulte  re- 
turned. The  patient  he  had  thought  would 
be  discharged  :rom  St.  Rita's  was  now  one  of 
Its  most  critical  patients. 

That   night:    respiratory   trouble. 

About  8  p.m.  Hattwlck  was  in  the  small 
conference  room  behind  the  nurse's  desk 
talking  to  Nick  and  Verna  Winkler  about  the 
breathing  problems.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
perform  a  tracheostomy,  to  cut  a  small  air- 
way Into  Matthew's  throat. 

Matthew  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  a 
lack  of  oxygen.  A  nurse  reported  tersely,  "Co- 
lor very  pale,  lips  bluish." 

During  one  of  his  sleep  phases.  Matthew's 
heart  and  breathing  rate  went  up. 

His  breathing  rattled.  The  new  airway  was 
established  In  Matthew's  throat. 

Midnight  Wels  went  home.  Hattwlck  ate 
a  lonely  spaghetti  dinner  In  a  restaurant 
across  from  his  motel. 

It  was  a  turning  point.  If  there  was  a  mo- 
ment in  Matthew  Winkler's  life  when  a  yes  or 
no  decision  was  all  Important,  It  was  then, 
the  tracheoetomy. 

In  succeeding  days  a  twitching  in  the  left 
arm  was  the  signal  of  coming  convulsions. 
Medication  was  given  early.  The  convulsions 
were  forestalled. 

November  23 :  Matthew  was  "more  respon- 
sive." November  26:  he  was  "holding  head 
up  quite  well  this  a.m."  November  28:  "Will 
sit  up  by  self."  December  2:  "Much  brighter 
this  A.M.  Said  'He's  Still  some  left  arm  weak- 
ness" December  12:  "Continues  even  more 
alert  today.  Will  walk  alone.  Less  left  arm 
weakness.  Feel  Trach  can  be  removed." 

Matt  Winkler  Is  still  In  St.  Rita's. 

Speech  therapy  has  helped  erase  most  of 
the  aberrations  In  his  voice.  He  Is  the  unoffi- 
cial mayor  of  the  pediatrics  ward.  He'll  be 
there  for  quite  a  while  longer. 

His  Sunday  school  class  gave  him  so  many 
Christmas  gifts  to  open  one-a-day  he  still 
had  a  two-week  supply  when  New  Year's  ar- 
rived. A  woman  In  Grand  Rapids  sent  him  a 
yarn  doll  he  sleeps  with  every  night. 

Life  has  returned  to  normal  for  Doctors 
John  Stechschulte,  Thomas  Wels,  and 
Michael  Hattwlck.  Nick  and  Verna  face  hos- 
pital bills  that  will  approach  $4000,  but  they 
have  their  son. 

And  to  be  recorded  In  the  medical  annals 
If  the  first  documented  case  of  a  human  be- 
ing who  developed  rabies  and  survived — at 
least  so  far.  For  Matthew  Winkler,  the  future 
will  never  be  absolutely  certain  for  at  least 
a  year. 

The  doctors  are  still  monitoring  his  condi- 
tion. Although  they  are  99.9%  sure  he  had 
rabies,  they  will  need  additional  tests  to 
prove  completely  nothing  else  was  Involved. 
But  they  are  all  but  sure  that  Matthew 
Winkler  Is  the  first  human  to  survive  rabies. 
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HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  recently  sent  to  my  constituents  a 
newsletter.  I  am  including  the  contents 
of  that  newsletter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Report   Prom    Congressman    Eshleman 
qur.stions  before  congress 

There  are  a  record  number  of  important 
Issues  facing  the  92:;d  Congress.  Therefore, 
the  real  Job  before  us  Is  to  find  the  best  solu- 
tions to  this  multitude  of  problems.  Just  to 
give  you  ail  idea  of  what  we  will  be  sifting 
through  on  Capitol  Hill  during  the  next  two 
years,  below  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  key  prob- 
lems and  alternatives  to  be  considered.  The 
list,  I  think,  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  Con- 
gress has  its  work  cut  out  for  it  If  we  are 
to  meet  our  responslbllUles  to  the  American 
people.  We  must  press  for  action  on  these 
Issues  that  have  piled  up  during  the  Sixties. 
Here,  then,  are  the  questions: 

(1)  Revenue  Sharing — Return  a  share  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  to  the  States  with  no 
strings  attached?  Take  over  programs  now 
run  by  States? 

(2)  Presidential  Elections — PopiUar  vote? 
District  plan?  Proportional  plan?  Non-elec- 
tor plan?  No  change? 

(3)  Sex  Discrimination — Equal  rights  for 
women  Constitutional  Amendment? 

(4)  State  and  Local  Voting  at  18 — Con- 
stitutional Amendment? 

(5)  Poverty  Program  —  Increased?  De- 
creased? Abolished? 

(6)  Food  Stamps — For  strikers?  For  stu- 
dents? Work  requirements? 

(7)  Welfare — Income  floor?  State  contri- 
bution? Work  incentive?  Training  require- 
ment? 

(8)  Health  Insurance — Coverage  for  all? 
Coverage  for  poor,  regardless  of  age?  Cover- 
age of  all  catastrophic  Illnesses?  No  change? 

(9)  Unemployment — Government  Jobs  for 
ex-GIs?  Deficit  spending  or  higher  taxes  to 
finance  public  works  projects?  Tax  incentives 
tor  creation  of  new  Jobs  in  Industry? 

(10)  Pollution  abatement — Federal  stand- 
ards? Federal  penalties?  Federal  injunctions? 
Tax  incentives  for  private  enterprise? 

Ill)  SS r— Federal  subsidies — Now?  Later? 
Never? 

(12)  Population — Birth  control?  Educa- 
tion? Migration?  Immigration  cutback?  No 
Federal  Involvement? 

(13)  Medicine — Federal  scholarships  for 
medical  students?  Subsidies  for  rural  prac- 
tice? Rural  clinics? 

(14)  Foreign  Imports — Quotas?  Tariffs? 
Combination?  Free  Trade? 

(15)  School  Desegregation — Federal  subsi- 
dies for  expenses? 

(16)  Nationicide  Transportation  Strikes — 
Binding  arbitration? 

(17)  Railroads — Subsidized?  Nationalized? 

(18)  Campaign  Spending — New  limits  on 
TV?  Newspaper  ads?  Overall? 

(19)  Congressional  Re/orm— Abolish  sen- 
iority? Filibusters?  Junkets?  Age  limit? 

(20)  Inflation — Credit,  price  and  wage  ceil- 
ings? Guidelines?  Higher  taxes  to  eliminate 
budget  deficit?  Less  governmental  spending? 

(21)  Consumer  Protection — New  Federal 
agency?  Federal  standards  for  size,  weight, 
warranties,  guarantees?  Clsiss  action  suits? 

(22)  Vietnam — Withdrawal  dates?  Execu- 
tive vs.  Legislative  prerogatives? 

(23)  Space  Erploration — More?  Less?  Ter- 
minate? 

(24)  ABM — Expand?  Reduce?  Discontinue? 


(25)  Troop  Deployment  Abroad — Congres- 
sional authority?  Presidential  discretion  in 
emergencies?  Declaration   of  war  only? 

(26)  Military  Draft — Extend?  All  volunteer 
army? 

(27)  Crime  Control— tiew  laws?  Stricter 
enforcement  of  present  laws?  Harsher  or 
softer  penalties?  More  or  less  probation  and 
parole?  Prevention?  Rehabilitation?  Police, 
court  and  corrections  reforms'' 

(28)  Social  Security — More?  Cost  of  living 
adjustments?    Greater    earnings    allowance? 

LIMITED    UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  any  family  where  the  breadwinner  has 
lost  a  job.  the  results  are  tragic.  That  Is  why 
there  Is  so  much  genume  concern  when  the 
unemployment  rates  begin  to  rise.  An  in- 
crease in  national  unemployment  Is  reason 
lor  taking  quick  action  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. But  even  In  this  most  fundamental 
economic  area,  it  Is  important  to  define  the 
problem  before  attacking  It.  Some  statistics 
recently  compiled  by  Common  Cause  Inter- 
ested me  because  they  seemed  to  Indicate 
that  the  present  unemployment  crisis  Is  of 
limited  rather  than  national  scape.  There  are 
seven  States  In  which  Joblessne.ss  Is  dis- 
proportionately high — particularly  areas 
where  defense-related  industries  are  lo- 
cated— while  the  other  forty-three  States 
show  average  unemployment  l>elow.  In  most 
cases  well  below, the  national  average  of  about 
6  percent.  This  fact  raises  doubts  about  at- 
tacking the  present  problem  with  massive  na- 
tional programs.  Wouldn't  it  be  (setter  to  deal 
with  the  unemployment  In  Just  those  limited 
areas  where  more  people  than  normal  &re 
out  of  work?  And  wouldn't  It  be  better  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  Is  a  concentrated  one  rather  than 
spreading  the  fear  of  joblessness  across  the 
land? 

CAMPAIGN    TALE 

There's  a  story  circulating  on  the  House 
floor  about  one  Congressman's  re-election 
campaign  last  year.  It  seems  that  this  vet- 
eran of  several  terms  found  himself  running 
against  a  young  candidate  with  a  slick  tele- 
vision campaign.  The  TV  advertising  showed 
the  young  man  walking  with  his  wife  through 
a  green  pasture,  looking  upward  toward  the 
sky  while  cows  grazed  peacefully  in  the 
background.  The  veteran  Representative* 
answer  to  that  ad  was  simply :  "I  may  not 
be  as  smart  as  my  young  opponent,  but  at 
least  I  have  sense  enough  to  look  down  when 
I'm  walking  through  a  cow  pasture."  He  won 
with  his  biggest  margin  ever. 

DRIVE    AGAINST    DRUGS 

The  drug  menace  In  our  society  Is  being 
attacked  on  many  fronts.  In  a  series  of  raids 
recently.  Federal  agents  rounded  up  56  of  the 
Nations  top  drug  peddlers  in  the  biggest 
drug  crackdown  In  history.  A  team  of  doctors 
from  Johns  Hopkins  have  gone  after  the 
problem  by  compiling  hard  facts  about  It. 
Among  their  findings  are  these:  Hard  drug 
dealers  do  an  $84  million  per  year  business: 
addicts  steal  $313  million  worth  of  goods  to 
pay  for  their  dep>endence;  and  in  a  specific 
case,  the  doctors  found  an  addict  who  mug- 
ged people  three  nights  a  week  averaging  $150 
a  night.  A  more  heartening  note  is  the  en- 
trance of  major  corporations  Into  the  war 
against  drug  abuse.  A  great  deal  of  their 
advertising  money  is  being  spent  to  warn 
Americans  about  the  drug  menace.  The  mes- 
sage on  the  right  particularly  caught  my 
eye 

PRESS    ON    PRESS 

Kenneth  Crawford,  the  retired  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  for  Neicsweek  and  now  a  col- 
umnist, writes  this  about  press  coverage  of 
the  Laotian  situation ;  "By  part  of  the  press, 
it  Is  treated  as  a  cunning  scheme  to  Inject 
Americans  Into  an  expanded  war  rather  than 
what  It  Is — a  bold  attempt  to  prepare  for  con- 
tinued evacuation  of  American  forces.  Re- 
porters and  editors  keep  telling  themselves 
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»nd  Others  that  they  have  been  more  per- 
^ntlve  about  this  war  than  military  and 
Sea:  leaders.  They  may  be  right.  But 
Cv  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ultimate 
responsibility.  In  President  NUon's  place, 
thev  would  probably  be  doing  about  what  he 
iTdoing.  And  history  may  be  more  approving 
of  him  than  them." 

PRESIDENTIAL    SCHOLAR 

I  was  visited  in  Washington  recently  by 
James  Gerstenlauer  who  was  In  the  Nation's 
Capitol  attending  a  Presidential  Classroom 
Ptor  Young  Americans.  Jim  Is  a  senior  at 
BDhrata  High  School,  and  one  of  a  handful 
of  students  from  across  the  Nation  who  got 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  Presi- 
dential Classroom  program. 

PERSONAL    FREEDOM 

What  are  American's  really  searching  for 
today''  An  answer  to  that  question  was  ad- 
vanced by  President  Nixon  In  1968.  It  Is  an 
answer  which  seems  Just  as  valid  In   1971 
and  helps  explain  his  New  Revolution.  "We 
won  our  fight  for  political  freedom  two  cen- 
turies ago;  we  won  a  battle  for  human  free- 
dom a  century  ago;  today,  we  are  In  a  fight 
for  our  personal  freedom.  Personal  freedom, 
to  me.  is  at  the  root  of  human  dignity.  Per- 
sonal freedom  is  room  to  turn  around  in  life. 
It  is  the  right  to  grow  In  your  own  way,  to 
learn  what  is  not  yet  being  tai-ght;  It  Is  both 
the  right  to  privacy  and  the  right  to  partici- 
pate. Personal  freedom  is  not  a  license  to  dis- 
rupt but  It  Is  a  liberty  to  dissent;  not  a  duty 
to  destrov,  but  an  obligation  to  challenge. 
Personal  freedom  will  not  Insure  that  every 
man  will  get  all  he  desires;   It  will  insure 
that   every    man    will    get    all    he    deserves. 
Those    Americans    who    once    had    personal 
freedom  and  lost  It,  now  want  It  back;  those 
who  never  had  It  at  all,  want  It   now.   In 
striving    for    a    worthy    goal— security— we 
have  lost   a   worthy  asset.' Individually,   the 
hallmark  of  personal  freedom.  In  trying  to 
provide   for  the   material   needs  of  all,  we 
have  stolen  from  the   personal   freedom   of 
each.  .  .  .  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
It?  We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock;  we  must 
not  undo  all  the  good  we  have  done,  as  we 
try  now  to  regain  the  freedom  we  have  lost. 
Nor  can  we  throw  up  our  hands  and  say  that 
one    man    does    not    count    anymore — that 
we've  traded  personal  freedom  away  for  the 
security  of  a  big,  paternal  government.  We  do 
have  another  choice.  We  must  find  a  way  to 
make  government  work  for  all  of  us  without 
dominating  any  one  of  us.  We  have  to  estab- 
lish new  respect  for  the  qualities  of  initia- 
tive, personal  sacrifice,  and  readiness  to  seize 
opportunity,     that     made     the     Individual 
American  the  wonder  of  the  world." 

THREE    BASIC    OBJECTIVES 

The  President's  thoughts  on  personal  free- 
dom bring  to  mind  some  of  my  own  research 
findings.  During  the  paist  several  weeks,  my 
staff  and  I  have  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  studying  the  welfare  crisis.  We  are 
hopeful  that  our  studies  will  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  some  welfare  solutions.  But,  as 
we  accumulated  facts  and  worked  with  pos- 
sible answers,  one  convincing  bit  of  evidence 
has  emerged.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Individ- 
ual must  be  the  central  factor  In  any  real 
solution.  That  kind  of  approach  will  demand 
programs  stressing  three  basic  objectives — 
self-determination,  self-sufficiency  and  self- 
respect. 

ISRAEL— THE  WINNER  TAKES 
NOTHING 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 
Mr.    ANDERSON    of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,    following    the    Revolutionary 


War.  what  would  have  been  George 
Washington's  reaction  to  a  proposal  to 
return  to  British  rule  the  States  of  New 
York,  Ivlassachusetts,  and  Connecticut? 
Following  World  War  II,  how  would 
President  Tnunan  have  reacted  to  a  pro- 
posal to  return  France,  Poland,  and 
Hungary  to  Germany? 

Following  the  Mexican  War,  how 
would  President  Polk  have  reacted  to  a 
proposal  to  return  Texas  to  the  Mexican 
CJovemment? 

In  each  of  these  cases.  I  think  most 
reasoning  men  would  scoff  off  these  sug- 
gestions as  ridiculous.  But.  in  the  Middle 
East,  is  that  not  what  we  are  suggesting 
to  Israel? 

By  endorsing  the  Egyptian -Russian 
suggestion  that  Israel  return  the  lands 
she  occupies  as  a  result  of  the  lightning 
war  of  1967,  Secretary  Rogers  is  asking 
Israel  to  trade  her  security  for  a  prom- 
ise— for  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  been 
ripped  to  shreds  too  many  times  in  the 
past. 

Israel  wants  peace.  Israel  has  been  de- 
ceived— has  been  betrayed — too  often  in 
the  past  to  rely  on  the  dictates  and  the 
fantasies  of  other  nations.  Israel  has 
shed  too  much  blood  to  give  up  her  se- 
curity for  an  I  O  U  which  has  proven  to 
be  baseless. 

■While  the  United  Arab  Republic  can 
lose  battle  after  battle.  Israel  cannot 
afford  to  lose  once.  For,  when  Israel  loses, 
there  iu'lll  be  no  more  nation  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  this  policy 
which  may  threaten  the  security  of 
Israel  and  I  am  asking  Secretary  Rogers 
to  reconsider  his  stand.  I  feel  that  our 
role  must  be  as  a  true  and  constant 
friend  of  Israel. 

We  must  not  ask  her  to  jeopardize 
her  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  21  edition  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  suc- 
cinctly and  accurately  states  the  facts, 
and  I  concur  with  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hearst.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  and  I  urge  them  to  express 
their  views  on  our  Middle  East  policy  to 
Secretary  Rogers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Winner  Takes  Nothing? 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 
New   York. — Just   who   was   It   who    won 
that  astonishing  six-day  war  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs  back  In  June  of  1967? 

There  certainly  was  no  debate  at  the 
time.  Little  Israel,  coming  on  like  little 
David  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Its  aerial 
slingshot  thoroughly  trounced  the  bur- 
noosed  Arab  Goliath. 

Instead  of  slaying  him,  though,  as  in  the 
Biblical  tale,  the  Israelis  merely  chased  him 
back  across  the  River  Nile.  Israel  could  have 
taken  the  Suez  Canal.  It  could  have  razed 
Cairo,  Damascus  and  Amman.  It  could  have 
forced  Nasser  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  while 
sitting  on  a  pjTamld. 

Yet  today,  almost  four  years  after  one  of 
the  quickest  and  most  decisive  victories  In 
military  history,  the  question  of  who  won 
«eems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  just  about 
everyone  except  the  Israelis. 

Today,  in  fact,  the  answer  to  the  question 
Is  far  from  clear.  In  a  truly  strange  reversal 
of  roles,  Israel  today  finds  itself  on  the  de- 
fensive against  an  International  diplomatic 
gang-up  which  demands  a  return  of  all  lands 
won  m  the  1967  bll'z. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Egypt,  backed  by 
Russia,  should  make  such  an  irrational  de- 
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mand  in  the  hope  of  partial  success.  It  is  not 
even  too  surprising  that  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  In  the  hope  of  achieving  a 
permanent  peace  pact,  shotild  have  taken 
the  same  position  as  a  prod  toward  eventual 
compromises. 

What  really  is  svirprlslng — both  to  me  and 
to  the  Israelis — Is  that  the  United  States 
should  have  come  up  this  week  with  a  new 
Mideast  policy  which  stresses  the  same  un- 
realistic demand  on  Israel  as  do  Its  enemies. 
It  happened  when  Secretary  of  State  Bill 
Rogers — who  Incidentally  deserves  a  lot  of 
credit  for  achieving  the  recent  ceasefires  In 
the  area— declared  In  a  major  pronounce- 
ment that  Israel's  security  would  be  better 
served  by  treaties  and  International  guaran- 
tees than  by  territorial  acquisition  to  de- 
fendable  boundaries. 

If  after  all  the  months  of  labor  the  Re- 
publican elephant  can  produce  only  this 
mouse  of  an  Idea,  It  does  not  belong  under 
the  same  big  tent  with  those  professional 
tight-rope  walkers  and  other  trained  diplo- 
matic seals.  All  the  U.S.  plan  does  Is  to  rein- 
force the  gangup  on  Israel  and  put  the  whole 
peace  initiative  right  back  where  It  was  with 
the   UN   withdrawal   resolution   of   Nov.   22. 

1967. 

It  did  even  worse  than  that.  Unfortu- 
nately, and  perhaps  dangerously,  the  Rog- 
ers pronouncement  also  exacerbated  long- 
standing policy  differences  between  the  U.S. 
and  our  Mideast  aUy— creating  new  tensions 
which  the  Russians  and  their  Egj-ptian 
stooges  will  surelv  seek  to  exploit. 

Quite  properly,  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Golda  Meir  reacted  immediately  with  a  firm 
declaration  that  her  country  is  not  about 
to  submit  to  arm  twisting  by  us  or  by  any- 
body else. 

"We  cannot  trust  what  Mr.  Rogers  offers 
us."  she  said.  "We  have  paid  for  what  we 
have  won  and  that  Is  something  people  don't 
alwavs  remember." 

Contrary  to  what  other  kibitzers  cf  the 
1967  war  seem  to  think  today,  Israel's  lead- 
ers are  convinced  they  won  it  and  thus  have 
a  perfect  right  to  retain  as  much  as  they 
deem  important  to  their  security. 

At  the  risk  of  saying,  "I  told  you  so,"  I 
refer  you  to  a  column  of  mine  of  last  Jan. 
10  entitled  ■Mideast  Peace  Formula." 

In  it  I  said  flatly  that  Israel  has  been 
sold  down  the  river  too  often  In  the  past 
to  ever  again  trust  the  promises  of  anybody. 
This  was  seen  as  ruling  out  the  return  or 
any  captured  territory  regarded  as  vital  for 
Israel's  defense. 

There  is  no  claim  of  originality  in  this.  In 
fact  even  a  child  should  be  able  to  realize 
that  Israel's  leaders  have  really  had  It  this 
time,  and  for  mighty  good  reason 

All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  tlie  record. 
It  is  a  record  of  broken  guarantees. 

AS  far  back  as  1917  during  the  first  World 
War  Great  Britain  promlsei  the  Jews  it 
would  set  up  Palestine  for  them  as  a  Jew- 
ish state,  but  later  It  reneged  on  that 
promise. 

Elsenhower.  In  1956.  promised  the  Suez 
Canal  would  be  kept  open  for  Israeli  ship- 
ping— and  It  wasn't. 

The  UN  promised  that  the  Golan  He'.phts 
would  not  be  armed  again  for  Arab  shelling 
of  Israeli  farmlands— and  the  bombardments 
resumed. 

France  promised  It  would  back  Israel  s 
right  to  answer  with  force  any  oven  Lgvptlan 
threats  to  its  security— then  withdrew  its 
support  m  the  1967  crisis. 

More  recently,  we  ourselves  did  nothing 
when  Russia  and  Egypt  immediately  broke 
U  S  -sponsored  truce  terms  last  year  by  In- 
stalling SAM-3  missile  sites  In  the  canal 
zone. 

Israel  as  Mrs.  Melr  said,  did  Indeed  pay 
for  the  Svrian  Golan  Heights  it  occupied  In 
1967  Just  as  It  paid  for  the  Gaza  Strip  and 
for  Sharm  El-Shelkh.  the  bastion  used  by 
Niisser  to  seal  off  Israeli  shipping  through  the 
Giilf  r.t  Aqaba. 
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It  paia  in  me  Dicxxlshed  of  three  wars. 

Over  the  last  23  years  there  have  been 
many  more  broken  promises,  so  many  that  It 
would  take  a  whole  column  merely  to  list 
thein   In  full. 

All  I  have  tried  to  do  here  Is  to  suggest 
how  off  base  our  Secretary  of  State  was  when 
he  to'.d  Israel  this  week  that  "It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  acquire  territory  to  make  adequate 
provisions  for  security  ...  a  contractual 
agreement  is  the  most  adequate  possible 
guarantee  " 

That  statement,  a-s  more  than  proven  by 
the  sorry  record,  Is  simply  not  true.  A  con- 
tractual agreement  in  the  minds  of  many  Is 
Just  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Israel,  of  course,  has  no  desire  or  need 
to  retain  all  the  territory  It  seized  in  1967.  It 
stands  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  as  soon 
as  the  other  side — and  Ironically  now  even 
the  U.S. — stops  Insisting  on  an  unrealistic 
total  withdrawal  to  Its  pre-1967  borders. 

Eventually.  If  It  evpr  proves  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement,  there  Is  going  to  h.ive 
to  be  some  kind  of  International  force  to 
fKJllce  buffer  zones. 

Secretary  Rogers,  tn  his  statement  this 
week,  stated  that  such  an  international  pa- 
trol force  properly  could  Include  US. 
troops — and  here,  once  again,  I  take  sharp 
Issue  with  his  position. 

It  Is  my  very  strong  conviction  that  we 
should  be  working  overtime  to  get  our  troops 
out  of  other  countries  rather  than  planning 
to  ship  more  overseas — anywhere. 

By  this  time,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should 
have  hid  a  bellyfull  of  sending  American 
men  out  to  help  solve  other  people's  prob- 
lenxs  by  assigning  them  to  patrols  where 
they  risk  getting  shot. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  Eist  and  reopening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  naturally  are  matters  of  Im- 
portance to  us.  But  they  are  much  more  Im- 
portant to  the  nations  of  E^arope. 

To  date,  by  and  large,  those  nations  have 
been  sitting  around  doing  little  or  nothing 
because  of  their  selflah  conviction  that  good 
old  Uncle  Sam  will  do  their  dirty  work  for 
them. 

It  is  high  time  they  started  getting  off 
their  duffs  and  taking  steps  to  protect  their 
own  paramount  Interests. 

We  do  not  need  the  Suez  Canal  half  as 
much  as  such  countries  do.  It  la  their  men, 
not  ours,  who  should  be  part  of  any  Mideast 
patrol  force. 

Our  role  should  be  simply  that  of  Israel's 
most  constant  and  dependable  friend. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSES  CUT- 
BACKS IN  ELDERLY  PROGRAMS 
WHILE  PROMOTING  1971  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
In  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son H.  Cruik.shank,  pre.sident  of  the  Na- 
tion? 1  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  which 
I  nm  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  the  House: 
Administration      Proposes      Cutbacks      in 

Ei.DESiY  Programs  While  Promoting  1971 

White  House  Conference  on  Aginc; 

Washington,  D.C.^The  NUon  Admlnls- 
trstic  1  has  turned  It-s  back  on  the  nation's 
elderly,  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  President  of 
the  3.000,000-member  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,   charged   today. 

•While  Presidential   Aide  John  B.  Martin 
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Is  predicting  this  will  be  a  great  year  for 
the  elderly  because  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  is  scheduled  this  year, 
the  Administration's  actions  reveal  the  low 
priority  the  White  Honse  places  on  the  needs 
of  the  elderly,"  the  68-year-old  spokeeman 
fv.r  the  senior  citlztus'  organization  declared. 
"Tlie  Administration's  restrictive  actions 
a.;ainst  aged  Americ.uis,  as  revealed  In  the 
President's  budge",  show  he  is  unwilling  to 
wait  for  the  deliberations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  In  November." 

Cruikshank  listed  these  actions  which,  he 
said,  were  bad  medicine  for  older  Amerl- 
can.s  ■ 

.Administration  Insistence  on  limiting  any 
further  Social  Security  Increase  to  6  per 
cent — even  though  the  Senate  voted  last 
year  for  a  10  per  cent  Social  Security  Increase 
and  House  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur 
D.  Mills  has  promised  to  support  a  Social 
Security   ii.crease   In   this  amount. 

Cruikshank  said  even  a  10  i>er  cent  In- 
crease is  far  fr:;m  what  is  needed.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  seeks  a  15 
per  cent  increase  Immediately  and  a  20  per 
ce.it  Social  Security  increase  next  year  and 
an  Immediate  doubling  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity minimum  benefit — now  (64  a  month. 

Reported  Administration  plans  to  make 
Medicare  beneficiaries  pay  additional  out- 
of-pocket  charges  so  they  will  bear  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  health  services  now 
available  to  them.  Cruikshank  called  the 
proposed  new  out-of-pocket  charges  required 
of  Medicare  beneficiaries  "barriers  to  ade- 
quate health  care,"  asserting  that  "Instead 
of  lowering  or  removing  these  barriers,  the 
Administration  wants  to  pile  them  higher 
and  higher." 

Severe  cuts  In  funding  the  U.S.  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging.  Cruikshank  said  Congress 
authorized  $30,000,000  In  funds  for  commu- 
nity programs  for  the  elderly  but  the  Ad- 
ministration asked  for  only  $5,350,000  for 
these  programs  in  the  coming  year.  This  is 
40  per  cent  less  than  the  $9  million  provided 
for  these  programs  In  the  current  Federal 
budget  and  will  force  the  closing  of  many 
local  senior  citizens'  centers  where  Isolated. 
Impoverished  elderly  can  participate  In  so- 
cial and  community  programs,  Cruikshank 
declared. 

The  senior  citizens'  spokesman  said  "all 
this  Is  taking  place  in  the  very  week  in  which 
task  force  making  preparation  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  were  in  session 
and  a  meeting  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence Executive  Committee  was  scheduled  (In 
Washington's  exclusive  Watergate  office  and 
residential  complex)." 

The  one  prr/gram  for  the  elderly  to  win 
favor  with  the  Administration,  Cruikshank 
said,  would  employ  elderly  persons  who  can 
afford  to  volunteer  their  services  for  com- 
munity betterment.  He  noted  that  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  calls  for  an  outlay  of  85,000.- 
000  for  this  program  next  year,  "which  Is  10 
times  the  amount  in  the  current  budget,  to 
provide  cirfare  and  lunch  money  for  these 
volunteers  (under  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program ) . 

"Programs  to  enable  the  elderly  poor  to 
become  sell-supporting  on  wagps  are  vetoed," 
CrulksJiank  declared  In  a  reference  to  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Manpower  bill  which 
would  have.  Cruikshank  said,  financed  pub- 
lic and  comm.unlty  service  Jobs  for  the  young, 
middle  .iged  and  elderly." 

The  senior  citizens  spokesman  recalled 
that,  following  the  first  general  meeung  of 
White  House  Conference  planners  held  last 
October  In  W.ishlngton,  each  of  these  pres- 
ent received  along  with  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  a  political  document  entitled  "What 
the  Nixon  Administration  Has  Done  for 
Older  Americans." 

Cruikshank  observed:  "Now,  the  elderly 
are  learning  what  the  Nixon  Adnunlotratlon 
l.s  trying  to  do  to  them." 
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OVERLOOKED  SPACE  PROGRAM 
BENEFITS 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVIH 

or    COLORADO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  House  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  excellent  account  of  how 
this  Nation  is  getting  its  money's  worth 
out  of  our  space  program.  I  refer  to  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  March  15,  1971, 
issue  of  the  authoritative  and  respected 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology. 

The  article  follows: 
Overlooked  Space  Program  Benefits 

Apollo  14's  three  astronauts  passed  by  a 
hotel  housing  welfare  families  during  their 
tlckertape  parade  welcome  to  New  York  last 
week.  Waiting  there  on  the  sidewalk  were  20 
or  so  demonstrators  with  signs  like  one  that 
read:  "White  astronauts  fly  to  the  moon 
while  black  children  die  In  welfare  hotels." 

On  the  steps  of  City  Hall,  where  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  greeted  the  three  crewmen — 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  Edgar  D.  Mltchel.  Jr., 
and  Stuart  A.  Roosa — there  were  other  dem- 
onstrators. While  the  mayor  spoke,  they 
chanted.  "Crumbs  for  the  children,  millions 
for  the  moon." 

A  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration spokesman  with  the  astronauts  said 
that  the  welfare  demonstration  was  not  di- 
rected at  the  astronauts.  His  impression  was 
that  they  took  advantage  of  the  TV  and  news 
coverage  they  knew  would  follow  the  parade, 
whose  route  had  been  published,  to  focus 
attention  on  an  Issue  that  has  been  contro- 
versial In  New  York.  Similarly,  the  City  Hall 
demonstration  has  been  planned  earlier  in 
the  wake  of  a  proposed  mass  layoff  of  New 
York  substitute  teachers,  he  said,  and  the 
demonstration  had  been  planned  earlier  in 
occasion. 

This  may  well  be  the  case.  Mayor  Lindsay 
In  the  past  has  himself  taken  the  line  that 
space  or  defense  funds  ought  to  be  diverted 
to  the  cities.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he 
talked  more  In  terms  that  funding  for  space 
and  for  urban  programs  were  not  mutually 
exclusive. 

Nevertheless,  the  Incidents — even  if  the 
demonstrators  were  few — brought  home 
again  that  the  US.  space  effort  cannot  exist 
OP  a  bed  of  platitudes.  A  good  example  of 
how  tc  meet  i  grassroot"  audience  with  facts 
was  B  recent  appearance  by  J.  P.  Clayton, 
general  majiager  at  Bendlx  Aerospace  Sys- 
tems Dlv  ,  at  a  Rotary  Club  meeting  in  Ann 
.Arbor,  Mich.  He  said  In  part: 

"What  ire  the  benefl  s  of  the  space  pro- 
grajn?  You  have  .all  heird  of  sharper  X-ray 
pioture.s,  the  longer  lasting  paint,  the  faster 
dentist  drills,  small  TV  cameras,  new  medical 
instruments  and  far  better  ice  cream  freezers. 
These  are  comparatively  trivial  and  Insignifi- 
cant ou'puts  of  the  program  and  certainly 
are  not  in  themselvee  ways  to  ]u.' tlfv  the  ex- 
pen^e  and  energy  we  have  undertaken. 

"I  believe  there  are  [other]  overriding  ben- 
efits that  have  already  been  realized  and  will 
continue  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  not 
only  this  country  but  the  re.^t  of  the  world. 

"The  ftrpt  benefit  has  to  do  with  finding 
."i-alutions  t.o  overwhelmingly  cimplex  prob- 
lems. The  national  space  program  represents 
a  successful  management  approach  to  accom- 
plish the  almost  impossible.  The  ia;k  of  go- 
ing to  the  moon  required  a  government,  in- 
dustry, and  university  team  v.h!ch,  at  its 
pe:'k.  involved  organizing  400.000  people, 
hundreds  of  universities  and  20.00  separate 
lndu'5trial  companies  to  a  common  goal.  This 
project  Wis  dene  in  public  and  full  view  of 
the  world.   It  was  done  without  a  military 
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objective  and  It  was  done  within  the  cost 
and  schedule  set  for  It  10  years  earUer.  These 
management  technlquea  are  available  to  the 
country  if  we  ever  decide  to  again  use  them 
on  what  we  now  consider  almost  Unpoaslble 

tasks. 

■The  second  benefit  Is  the  exploration  It- 
self We  obviously  cannot  forecast  what  our 
descendants  centuries  from  now  will  say 
about  our  beginning  the  exploration  of  space. 
But  as  we  look  back  to  earlier  centuries  It  is 
obvious  how  tremendous  an  Impact  the  ex- 
ploration of  our  ancestors  had  on  our  life  to- 
day We  can  think  of  Columbus  and  Marco 
Polo  and  Charles  Darwin  and  the  voyage  of 
the  Beagle  and  many  others.  One  of  the 
unique  aspects  of  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle 
was  that  It  was  the  first  time  that  science 
had  ever  been  Involved  In  exploration. 

Dar.vlns  ridiculous'  collection  of  rocks, 
plants  and  animal  life  took  ten  years  to  study 
after  he  returned.  But  now  we  know  that  the 
results  of  this  obscure  exploration  simply 
revolutionized  our  understanding  of  our 
world  and  everything  in  it. 

■A  third  benefit  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram Is  the  leadership  that  It  has  given  us 
in  science  and  technology. 

"At  this  time  someone  usually  Interrupts 
me  perhaps  if  they  are  polite  RoUrlans  they 
do  not  Jump  up  and  shout,  but  they  say  'how 
can  we  Justify  spending  billions  exploring  the 
moon  when  there  are  so  many  pressing  prob- 
lems here  on  earth?'  Well  then  let  us  look  at 
a  comparison  of  where  the  taxpayers'  money 
has  gone. 

"Since  1961,  when  It  started,  through  last 
year  the  space  program  has  cost  $38  billion. 
Of  this,  $24  billion  has  been  involved  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  Apollo  program.  During 
the  same  period  the  country  has  spent  $624 
billion  for  military  purpoees.  This.  too.  Is  a 
well  known  number.  But  here  is  a  number 
people  have  not  been  made  aware  of :  during 
the  same  period  we  have  spent  $340  billion 
on  health  and  welfare.  Do  we  feel  that  health 
and  welfare  social  programs  are  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  federal  budget? 

"Tlie  ratio  of  expenditures  on  the  social 
programs  Is  growing.  In  1971,  this  fiscal  year, 
the  countrv  will  spend  $77.2  billion  on  so- 
cial programfl,  slightly  greater  than  the  de- 
fense budget  of  $73.5  billion  compared  to 
the  space  expenditure  of  $3,265  billion.  That 
Is  a  ratio  of  23  to  1  In  favor  of  social  pro- 
grams. We  could  close  down  the  NASA  es- 
tablishment, let  facilities  at  Cape  Kennedy 
go  back  to  Jungle.  We  could  terminate  the 
emplovment  of  all  aerospace  engineers  and 
scientists.  We  could  close  the  university 
laboratories.  Save  the  $3  billion  and  spend 
perhaps  $80  billion  next  year  on  social  pro- 
grams. Does  anyone  seriously  think  that  the 
country's  Interest  would  be  served.  Please  do 
not  misunderstand.  I  do  not  oppose  social 
welfare  programs.  But  the  figures  do  show 
that  these  programs  are  currently  being 
funded  at  substantial  levels  when  one  looks 
at  the  total  budget. 

"There  has  been  clearly  one  event  in  our 
national  life  that  has  caused  real  frustra- 
tion and  perhaps  Is  responsible  for  this  sense- 
less lashing  out  against  good  science  and 
technology.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
Vietnam  War.  Through  last  year  the  expendi- 
tures for  this  war  during  the  previous  six 
years  have  been  $107  bllUcn.  During  the 
last  three  years  the  war  has  cost  as  much 
per  year  as  the  total  cost  of  the  lunar  ex- 
ploration program.  In  1969  the  war  cost  $25 
billion.  1968— $28  billion,  1967 — $26  bUllon. 
We  spend  as  a  nation  $160  mUllon  per  day 
for  the  Vietnam  War.  The  space  program  has 
cost  you  5  cents  per  day  since  1961. 

"I  was  Impressed  with  something  that  Mr. 
(Daniel  P.]  Moynlhan  recently  said  In  his 
farewell  address  to  the  Administration.  The 
American  people  are  particularly  able  to 
skip  their  attention  from  one  major  prob- 
lem to  another  very  quickly  and  In  the  proc- 
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ess  lose  sight  of  long-term  priorities.  Just 
yesterday  space  exploration  was  a  major 
concern  but  today  is  out  of  vogue. 

"The  suggestion  of  an  either/or  choice 
between  technological  and  social  advances 
Ignores  the  fact  that  without  a  technology 
base  we  will  not  have  the  capabUlty  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  effectively  to  any  national 
problem." 


IMPORTS  DAMAGE  GLASS 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years  much  of  the  Congress  has 
been  concerned  about  the  future  direc- 
tion of  our  Nation's  trade  policies. 
Particularly,  those  of  us  who  represent 
areas  where  industry  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  unprecedented  growth 
of  imports  have  been  most  attuned  to 
the  direct  harm  these  imports  have  had 
on  our  industry. 

But  the  Impact  of  these  trends  affect 
the  entire  Nation  and  should  be  closely 
examined  by  all  of  us.  By  and  large,  the 
industries  which  have  suffered  the  most 
are  those  which  have  labor  intensive 
operations  as  contrasted  to  those  which 
have  a  high  degree  of  mechanization  and 
automation.  The  pressure  has  been  two- 
fold on  the  American  economy  in  this 
instance.  First,  nations  with  low  wage 
costs  have  drastically  increased  their 
imports  and  in  essence  through  this 
practice  we  are  subsidizing  an  amount 
of  labor  exploitation  through  our  pur- 
chases of  goods  from  nations  which  pay 
these  low  wages. 

The  second  pressure  upon  the 
American  economy  has  come  from  the 
American  corporation  which  moves  its 
oi>erations  abroad  to  take  advantage  of 
this  low  labor  cost  and  then  exports  its 
products  back  to  th'^  United  States.  This 
trend  is  truly  disturbing  in  its  growth. 
In  view  of  these  trends,  the  Stone, 
Glass,  and  Clay  Coordinating  Committee 
recently  testified  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  industries.  Their  documentation  is 
very  revealing  of  the  situation  that  is 
now  upon  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  investment  of  U.S. 
capital  abroad  is  now  substantially  in 
excess  of  $100  billion,  and  the  export- 
import  trade  of  this  Nation  in  1970  ex- 
ceeded $120  billion. 

For  this  reason,  I  commend  the  report 
of  this  important  labor  group  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  should  be  required  reading  for 
every  serious  student  of  international 
trade. 
The  report  follows: 

STATEtdElST    OF    THE    STONE,    GLASS,    AND    CU^Y 
COORDIN.ATING    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission: 

Our  Stone,  Glass  and  Clay  Coordinating 
Committee  is  composed  of  seven  Interna- 
tional Unions,  all  affiliated  with  the  AFU- 
CIO,  who  have  Joined  together  to  cooperate 
on  mutual  problems  that  affect  any  one,  or 
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all  of  our  seven  affiliates.  We  have  a  com- 
bined membership  of  250.000  workers,  with 
active  locals  In  almost  all  of  the  fifty  states. 

We  have  a  direct  concern  in  the  competi- 
tive position  of  U.S.  Industries,  and  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  express  our  views 
on  this  vital  subject.  As  previously  an- 
nounced, you  are  considering  the  Inyjact  of 
imports  on  U.S.  Industries  and  the  effect  of 
this  Impact  on  our  economy,  our  communi- 
ties and  our  workers. 

This  statement  on  behalf  of  our  full  Com- 
mittee addresses  the  general  problems  In- 
volved with  trade  and  then  the  specific  prob- 
lems that  directly  concern  the  seven  Inter- 
national Unions  that  comprise  our  Commit- 
tee. 

BAU^NCE    OF    TRADE 

Contrary  to  the  wld3  spread  opinions  and 
published  figures  showing  trade  surplus,  to 
properly  figure  where  we  really  stand  on  bal- 
ance, two  considerations  must  be  accounted 
for:  (1)  our  Imports  figured  on  a  c.l.f.  basis 
Instead  of  f.o.b.,  and  (2)  our  export*  must 
exclude  U.S.  Government  subsidies  on  agri- 
cultural exports  such  as  P.L.  480.  Pood  for 
Peace,  AID  loans  and  grants,  and  mUitary 
grant  aid.  These  exports  are  not  covipeti'ive 
exports. 

To  emphasize  this  point,  we  have  ex- 
cerpted a  table  placed  In  the  record  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee by  the  Secretary  of  Commerc*, 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  May  12,  1970,  page  480. 
This  table  clearly  shows  that  the  U.S.  has 
sustained  sizeable  deficits  in  the  trade  ac- 
count In  the  last  four  years,  S7."  billion 
dollars.  This  enlightening  table  further  shows 
that  our  trade  statistics  should  truly  show 
our  position  in  trade,  so  that  trade  policy 
decisions  can  be  based  on  accurate  figures 
and  not  figures  that  undervalue  Imports  and 
overvalue  exports.  (See  Appendix — Table  A.) 

HICH-TECHNOLOCY      VERSUS      LOW-TECHNOLOCT 
MANTTFACTURES 

In  determining  the  Impact  of  imports  on 
U.S.  Industries,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  labor  Intensity  involved  In  producing  a 
product.  The  heavier  Impact  from  Import* 
falls  on  the  low-technology  manufactures 
where  more  workers  are  employed  and  where 
we  have  moved  steadily  to  a  position  of  sub- 
stantial deficit.  For  example,  our  deficit  In 
1963  of  1.7  billion  has  Increased  to  a  deficit 
of  5.5  billion  In  1969.  This  point  was  clearly 
Illustrated  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans 
In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  May  of  this  year,  in  response  to 
a  que.'-.tlon  by  Congressman  Vanlk  (Report 
of  Hearings,  page  472)  regarding  labor  in- 
tensity. Secretary  Stans  placed  In  the  record 
a  study  !n  chart  form  showing  the  break- 
down of  Imports  and  exports  In  high-tech- 
nology manufactures  compared  with  low- 
technology  manufactures.  (Ways  &  Means 
Hearing  report,  page  473.1  (See  Appendix- 
Table  B) 

TT.S.    PSIV.«TE    FOREIGN    INVESTMENT 

Another  Important  consideration  affect- 
ing the  Import-export  position  of  U.S.  In- 
dustries Is  the  astounding  growth  of  U.S. 
private  foreign  investment. 

Manufacturing  leads  all  other  Industry 
Investment  abroad  with  41'".  of  the  tot.al 
or  $26.3  billion  and  this  Increased  foreign 
capacity  can  only  serve  to  decre.ise  our  ex- 
ports and  increase  cur  im!>orts.  and  fince 
capital  is  mobile  pnd  labor  is  no',  the  result 
has  been  loss  of  American  jobs. 

This  f>olnt  was  made  with  great  clarity  by 
Deputy  Under-Secret  ir:,-  of  Labor,  George 
Hildebrand  In  a  speech  to  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council's  Labor  .'VtTalrs  Commit- 
tee In  September.  1969: 

"It  has  often  been  assumed  that  high  U.S. 
wages  and  better  working  CJi:dlt:ons  were 
largely  offset  by  high  U.S.  productivity  and 
a  strong  internal  market.  Increasingly,  how- 
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ever,  the  spread  of  skills  and  technology,  li- 
censing arrangements  and  heavy  investment 
In  new  and  efficient  facilities  In  foreign  lands 
have  all  served  to  Increase  foreign  produc- 
tivity without  comparable  Increases  in 
wages.  The  problem  we  have  Is  to  assure 
that  the  social  and  economic  gains  of  the 
American  worker  and  the  purchasing  power 
that  goes  with  It  are  not  undermined  by 
comi>etltlve  goods  produced  and  exported  on 
the  basis  of  much  lower  standards  which 
some  may  view  as  an  exploitation  of  human 
resources." 

The  following  Chart  "A"  will  serve  to  show 
the  astounding  Increases  in  our  US.  for- 
eign Investments:  Chart  "B"  the  area  distri- 
bution of  U.S.  direct  private  foreign  invest- 
ments; Chart  "C"  the  industry  distribution 
of  U.S.  direct  private  foreign  Investments. 
(The  sources  of  information  for  Charts  A.  B. 
and  C  were  the  1958  Hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Private  Foreign  Investment, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  "Survey  of 
Current  Business,"  September,  1967  and  Oc- 
tober, 1969.) 

CHART  A.— U  S    PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

IMillions  o(  dollars! 


1950       1957 


1966 


1968 


Private  investments 19.004  36.8'.2  86.235  101.900 

Lontterm 17.488  ?3.  588  7!).  565  88.930 

Direct     , 11.788  25. 2K  54.562  64,756 

Portfolio 5,700  8,336  21,0C3  24,174 

Short  term 1.516  3.224  10,670  12.970 


In  Chart  "A"  we  find  that  total  U.S.  private 
Investment  abroad  in  1968  has  increased  by 
436  percent  over  the  1950  flgure  of  $19.0  bil- 
lion. In  all  divisions  of  private  foreign  In- 
vestment, comparing  1950-1957-1966-1968, 
there  have  been  tremendous  increases  In  the 
holdings  of  U.S.  companies  and  private  Inves- 
tors abroad. 

Chart    "B" — Area    distribution    of    U.S.  Di- 
rect private  foreign  investments 
1957  Percent 

Latin  America 35 

Canada    33 

Middle  East  &  Africa 9 

Western  Europe 16 

Other 7 

Book  values.  $23.3  billion. 

1968:  Percent 

Latin  America 20 

Canada   30 

Western  Europe 30 

All   Other 20 

Book  values,  $64.7  billion. 

In  Chart  "B"  comparing  the  area  distribu- 
tion of  direct  private  foreign  Investment  for 
1957  with  1968  we  and  that  considerably 
more  l:i vestment  dollars  went  into  Western 
Europe,  with  a  14  percent  Increase,  so  the 
Investment  flow  is  to  the  developed  countries, 
in  Western  Europe  and  to  Canada,  while  the 
less  developed  and  underdeveloped  countries 
m  Latin  .■America,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
dropped  considerably  In  investments  to  their 
areas,  .^nd  this  happened  despite  the  em- 
phasis, stated  m  the  1958  Hearings,  on  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  private  Investment 
pattern  to  encourage  more  flow  to  Latin 
America,  Middle  East  and  Africa  to  deter  the 
Soviet  economic  ofTenslve  In  those  area. 
Chart  "C." — Industry  distribution  of  U.S. 
direct  private  foreign  investments 
1957:  Percent 

Petroleum 36 

Manufacturltis   31 

Mining    11 

Public  Utilities 7 

DisTlbution 6 

Other 9 

B3ok  values.  $25.3  billion. 
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1968:  Percent 

Petroleuni    29 

Manufacturing   41 

Mining    8 

All   Other 22 

Book  values,  $64.7  billion 

Chart  'C"  compares  the  i.idustry  distribu- 
tion of  U.S.  dirsc:  private  loreigu  Investments 
In  1957  with  1968,  You  will  note  a  strong 
upward  thrust  in  manufacturing  investment. 
a  10  percent  increase  o\er  1957.  a  decline  in 
petroleum  and  m:nir.t;.  M.iniifa:?turlng  leads 
all  other  industry  Investment  with  a  1968 
lore;gn  total  of  926.3  billion  In  all  areas. 
while  petroldum  is  in  second  place  with  $18  8 
billion. 

The  three  charts  which  show  the  increases 
in  U.S.  private  foreign  investment  bear  out 
a  prediction  made  by  Mr  Robert  M.  Mitchell, 
Vice  President  of  the  Whirlpool  Corporation, 
in  Hearings  held  on  the  subject  of  private 
f  jreign  Inves'ment  by  the  .Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Trade  Policy,  December  1958.  After 
Mr.  Mitchell's  testimony,  questions  were 
asked  by  Congressman  John  W.  Byrnes: 

Mr.  Byrnes.  -As  I  gather  the  basis  of  your 
concern  here,  among  other  things,  is  the  fact 
that  you  foresee  a  necessity  as  far  as  Ameri- 
can business  is  concerned  to  shift  from  an 
export  business  to  manufacturing  abroad,  an 
investing  and  going  through  the  manufac- 
turing process  abroad:   is  that  right? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  That  is  correct.  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Mr.  Byr.n'es.  Do  you  attribute  that  trend 
in  part  to  this  common  market  trend,  the 
European  Common  Market  and  the  proposals 
for  a  common  market  In  other  areas?  Is 
there  any  other  factor  that  gives  rise  to 
that? 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Basically  that  is  it,  Mr. 
Byrnes.  In  many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  at  the  moment  for  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  impo.sslble  to  export  particularly 
consumer  durable  goods.  There  is  a  rising 
nationalism  in  many  of  these  countries,  and 
they  are  trying  to  Industrialize,  and  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  So  that  American 
companies,  i;  they  are  going  to  have  a  part  of 
that  market  at  all,  must  invest  in  some  form 
or  other. 

Mr.  Byrnes  You  don't  see  a  great  future 
then  as  tar  as  the  expjTt  of  finished  com- 
modities from  this  country.  You  se?  that 
contracting.  X  gather,  and  an  increase  in 
manufacturing  abroad  and  with  foreign 
labor? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  think  that  Is  the  way  it 
will  happen,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Great  emphasis  h.is  been  put 
on  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  and  all  of  the  rest  of  It. 
and  the  increase  in  our  exports.  :iiid  the 
developing  of  this  freer  trade.  I  gather  that 
you  would  suggest  at  least  by  your  testimony 
that  we  may  be  getting  into  a  period  where 
that  is  going  to  be  reversed? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  that  is  quite 
right,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all. 

This  prediction  of  Increasing  investment 
abroad  and  the  decrease  in  the  export  of 
finished  commodities  from  this  country  has 
come  to  pass.  This  increased  foreii^n  capacity 
can  only  serve  to  decrease  our  export?  and 
increase  our  imports,  and  since  capital  is 
mobile  and  labor  is  not,  the  result  has  been 
loss  of  American  lobs  and  loss  to  those  Amer- 
ican industries  that  do  not  choose  to  move 
or  that  do  not  have  the  capital  to  make  such 
a  move. 

Many  of  these  global  corporations  are  show- 
ing their  concern  against  any  restriction  to 
their  access  to  the  U.S  market.  They  recog- 
nize that  free  access  to  U.S.  markets  is  in 
their  corporation  interest:  they  want  to  In- 
vest abroad,  enjoy  the  markets  and  low-wage 
labor:  and  they  also  want  to  enjoy  the  U.S. 
market  from  abroad.  In  some  cases  in  direct 
competition   with   their  domestic  operation 
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or  other  domestic  producers  of  the  same 
product. 

As  stated  by  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  William  H.  Chartener,  "Efforta  to 
Improve  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  balance  are 
being  hampered  by  growing  competition 
from  U  S.  corporate  alHliates  abroad."  (  Wash- 
ington Post,  September  26,  1968.) 

The  time  has  come  for  a  re-evaluatlon  of 
this  expanded  Investment  program  in  terms 
of  the  US  economy,  employment,  outflow  of 
capital,  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States 
and  effect  of  imports  on  U.S.  industry  and 
labor. 

IMPACT    ON    OUR    SEVEN    I'NIONS 

Our  group  of  seven  International  Unions 
represent  members  in  industries  that  produce 
labor-intensive  products;  the  displacement 
of  jobs  has  been  tremendous  and  certainly 
points  out  what  happens  to  labor  when  im- 
ports of  manufactured  products  penetrate  to 
the  extent  they  have  In  the  1960s.  Our  seven 
Unions  are  concerned  with  products  that  are 
extremely  Import  sensitive,  products  such  as: 
pottery,  ceramic  tile,  glassware,  T.V.  tubes, 
cement,  potash,  stone  and  flat  glass.  We  are 
not  alone  In  our  concern,  many  other  indus- 
tries and  unions  are  showing  their  concern. 

We  .'^ubmit  that  for  labor-intensive  Indus- 
tries to  compete  with  the  like  product  pro- 
duced in  foreign  countries,  who  have  our 
technology  and  production  system,  plus  a 
lower  wage  structure,  can  only  be  destruc- 
tive to  our  U.S.  economy. 

How  destructive?  Let's  look  at  the  pottery 
Industry  where  since  1954,  twenty-one  plants 
have  closed  their  doors,  where  employment 
has  dropped  from  12,000  workers  to  3,600 
workers,  yet  imports  have  really  Invaded 
the  domestic  market,  taking  90"";  of  the 
chinaware  and  40"^  of  the  earthenware 
markets — where  foreign  value  of  chinaware 
and  earthenware  Imports  In  1954  was  $19  2 
million  and  has  now  reached  In  1969  the 
astounding  flgtire  of  $93.3  million  dollars — 
with  Japan  far  in  the  lead  as  the  source  of 
imports.    (See    Appendix — Table    C.) 

"This  Is  only  one  striking  example;  we  have 
gl-issware  plants  who  have  closed  their  doors, 
sheet  glass  plants,  cement  plants.  T.V,  tube, 
potash  and  ceramic  tile  plants— with  many 
plants  that  are  still  operating,  working  at 
greatly  reduced  capacity  and  manv  workers 
laid  off. 

In  a  recent  case  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission (TE.\  W-m  petitl  ining  the  Com- 
mission for  adjustment  as.'^istance  for  the 
workers  of  Cambridge  Tile  Company,  all  six 
Commissioners  agreed  that  Imports  had  in- 
creased and  that  workers  at  Cambridge  Tile 
were  unemployed.  However,  the  majority  of 
the  Commission  found  that  the  Increased 
imports  were  not  in  major  part  the  result 
of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agree- 
ments, but  rather  by  dximping  and  other  un- 
fair practices:  in  any  ca?c  our  petition  was 
rejected  4-2. 

In  t.'ie  course  of  the  Investigation  .".  chart 
was  compiled  and  published  in  the  report 
to  the  President  showing  the  overall  pen- 
etration of  Imports  of  ceramic  floor  and  wall 
tile,  the  data  clearly  show  the  rising  import 
penetra'^lon  from  T',  of  c.^nsumptlcn  In 
1955  to  33'",    in  1969.   (See  Table  D.) 

In  December  1969  the  Tariff  Commission 
reported  to  the  President  on  an  escape  clause 
Investigation  on  flat  glass,  the  report  cov- 
ered the  various  segments  of  the  Industry. 
namely  rolled  glass,  sheet  glas.s.  plate  and 
float  glass  and  tempered  glass.  The  findings 
were  negative  on  all  segments  v\ith  the  ex- 
ception of  sheet  glass  where  the  Commission 
split  3-3.  The  President  continued  the  modi- 
fied rates  until  January  31.  1972.  followed 
by  a  two  year  phase  out  of  the  modified 
rates.  Sheet  glass  imports  have  been  steadily 
incrca.sing  and  In  1968  ?^how  a  r.itio  of  im- 
ports to  consumption  of  31.8";.  Plants  have 
closed  and  reduced  capacity.  In  three  of  the 
plants;    Arnold   and  Jeanette,   Pennsylvania 
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and  Henryetta.  Oklahoma  the  workers  are 
drawing  adjustment  assistance — which  pro- 
provision  was  pr-.claimed  by  President  Nixon, 
on  February  27  together  with  the  two-year 
continuance   of   the   modified   rates. 

T.V,  tubes  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
glass  envelope  for  such  tubes,  In  which  two 
of  our  aRiliiUes  are  Involved,  have  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  rapidly  rising  Imports  of 
XV  sets.  Imports  have  risen  from  128  thou- 
sand sets  in  1962  to  over  4  million  sets  in 
1969  and  show  a  further  Increase  In  Janu- 
arv-May  1970  over  January-May  1969.  (T.C. 
rejjort    to    the    President,    TEA-W-21,    July 

1970) 

In  addition  to  the  tubes  imported  within 
the  TV.  sets,  direct  imports  of  tubes  as  such 
amounted  to  95  thousand  tubes  In  1964,  In- 
creasing to  387  thousand  in  1967. 

la  1969.  210  thousand  tubes  were  Imported, 
■idded  to  the  4,034,000  sets  or  a  total  of  4,244,- 
OOO  lubes  mipor.ed  in  1969  which  amounted 
to  31 'f    of  domestic  consumption. 

What  is  the  employment  situation  with 
respect  to  the  employees  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  glass  envelope  used  for 
the  TV.  tube?  The  employment  figures  from 
the  Union,  which  are  current  and  dated  Oc- 
tober 7,  1970  show  that  within  three  com- 
panies. Corning  Glass,  Owens-IUlnols  and 
Lancaster  Glass  Corporation,  In  their  T.V, 
tube  manufacturing  operations  only,  the  em- 
ployment has  dropped  from  6,116  workers 
In  1966  to  4,466  workers  In  1970  for  a  loss 
of  1.650  workers  or  27 '"r  of  the  entire  work 
force  involved  In  T.V.  tube  manufacture.  The 
outlook  Is  very  bleak  for  being  called  back  to 
these  plants,  or  getting  work  within  another 
Industry,  especially  In  light  of  our  present 
unemployment  rate  nationally.  The  hardship 
on  these  unemployed  workers,  their  families 
and  their  communities  can  not  be  minimized. 
Other  Unions  who  represent  employees  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  T.V.  sets  and 
components,  other  than  the  glass  envelope, 
are  vitally  concerned.  The  lUE,  IBEW.  and 
the  lAM  have  suffered  a  tremendous  loss  of 
jobs  In  the  last  four  years 

Members  of  our  Committee  will  be  testify- 
ing on  other  Import  sensitive  products  such 
as  glassware,  potash  and  stone  products.  One 
of  our  affiliated  Unions  will  be  unable  to  be 
present,  the  United  Cement,  Lime  &  Gypsum 
Workers,  so  I  would  like  to  briefly  cover  one 
of  the  industries  they  are  concerned  with 
the  cement  Industry. 

The  cement  Industry  has  long  been  plagu- 
ed with  foreign  countries  "dumping"  cement 
into  the  U.S.  Over  a  period  of  years,  this  In- 
dustry has  been  seriously  damaged  by  the 
unfair  competition  of  "dumping"  and  with 
this  damage,  the  man-hours  worked  and  the 
wages  paid  to  the  workers  has  been  seriously 
affected. 

Table  I  Is  a  list  of  the  antidumping  pro- 
ceedings filed  by  the  domestic  cement  In- 
dustry against  imports  from  no  less  than  15 
foreign  countries  during  the  years  1958-1967, 
Table  11  records  the  amount  of  foreign  ce- 
ment imported  from  these  "dumpers"  during 
the  same  period.  Table  III  shows  how  much 
this  itnfalr  competition  has  hurt  our  critical 
balance  of  payments  position.  Using  the 
latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  on 
productivity  in  the  domestic  cement  Industry 
(5.97  barrels  per  man  hour  In  1966  and  6.27 
barrels  per  man  hour  In  1967),  Table  IV 
translates  these  unfairly  lost  sales  Into  man 
hours  lost  for  domestic  workers.  Finally,  us- 
ing average  domestic  cement  Industry  wage 
rates  ($3.97  per  hour  In  1966  and  $4.27  per 
hour  In  1967),  Table  V  shows  the  amounts 
of  wages  by  which  American  labor  has  been 
unfairly  deprived  as  a  result  of  the  dumped 
and  tainted  Imports. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  Committee's  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  figures  In  Tables 
IV  and  V.  These  tables  show  that  American 
labor  has  lost  well  over  7  million  man  hours 
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during  the  1958-1967  period,  an  average  of 
more  than  700,000  man  hours  per  year.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  equivalent  wages  lost  have 
amounted  to  over  $24,000,000,  an  average  of 
almost  $2.5  million  a  year.  Surely  American 
labor  should  not  have  to  sustain  such  drastic 
injury  from  an  Importing  practice  that  has 
been  condemned  as  an  unfair  method  of 
competition  not  only  by  the  United  States 
Congress  but  also  by  Article  VI  of  GATT. 

SUMMARY 

The  American  people  have  for  many  years 
been  misled,  with  regard  to  our  balance  of 
trade  figures.  Into  believing  the  United  States 
has  been  enjoying  large  surplus  in  our  trade 
account,  when  in  fact  we  are  not.  Reporting 
imports  on  a  elf  basis,  withdrawing  Govern- 
ment subsidies  when  reporting  agricultural 
exports,  would  give  a  true  picture  of  our 
balance  of  trade. 

Accurate  and  realistic  trade  statistics  on 
our  imports  and  exports  would  make  pos- 
sible more  responsible  and  responsive  deci- 
sions on  our  Nation's  foreign  trade  policy. 
It  is  Imperative  for  the  Congress  to  have 
the  accurate  facts  at  their  disposal  so  they 
can  regulate  foreign  commerce  and  preserve 
this  Nation's  economic  well-being.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Stans  clarified  this  point  before 
the  Ways  &  Means  Committee  with  a  chart 
showing  how  the  U.S.  has  been  In  deficit  the 
last  four  years  in  the  amount  of  $7.9  billion 
dollars.  (Appendix — Table  A.) 

In  a  comparison  of  our  trade  In  high- 
technology  vs.  low-technology  manufactur- 
ers we  find  that  the  heavier  Impact  from  Im- 
ports falls  on  the  low-technology  manufac- 
tures, where  more  workers  are  employed  pro- 
ducing products  containing  more  labor  in- 
put. 

It  is  clear,  from  a  chart  placed  In  the 
record  of  the  Ways  &  Means  hearings  by 
Secretary  Stans  that  our  deficit  in  low- 
technology  manufactures  is  rapidly  rising. 
In  1963  our  deficit  was  $1.7  billion  dollars 
and  In  1969  had  Increased  to  $5.5  billion 
dollars,  in  contrast  our  high-technology 
manufactures  have  maintained  a  surplus 
during  this  period  1963-1969. 

With  National  unemployment  rising,  the 
area  where  most  of  our  labor  force  Is  em- 
ployed, the  low-technology  manufactures 
area,  has  been  the  hardest  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment and  is  suffering  from  the  highest  pene- 
tration of  imports.  The  serious  loss  of  em- 
ployment in  this  Import-sensitive  area  must 
be  halted  and  reversed  If  we  are  to  provide 
employment  for  American  workers  and  help 
our  unemployed. 

American  Jobs  are  being  exported  to  other 
countries  by  the  astounding  Increase  in  U.S. 
private  foreign  Investment.  Direct  Invest- 
ment abroad  in  1950  was  $11.7  billion  and 
increased  to  $64.7  billion  In  1968  the  latest 
figures  available. 

Sixty  percent  of  this  Investment  has  gone 
to  the  developed  countries  in  Western  Europe 
and  to  Canada.  Manufacturing  leads  all  other 
industry  Investment  with  a  1968  foreign  total 
of  $26  3  billion  In  all  areas,  or  41 '"r  of  the 
total. 

United  States  foreign  manufacturing  affil- 
iates' sales  in  1965  were  $42  4  billion  com- 
pared to  $18.3  billion  in  1957,  for  an  increase 
of  132  percent. 

In  1965,  $34.7  billion  of  such  sales  w^ere 
within  the  area  of  plant  location,  however. 
$7.7  billion  represented  export  sales  to  other 
countries,  including  the  United  States  The 
prcducts  shipped  to  the  U.S.  amounted  to  24 
percent  of  total  export  sales  of  manufactur- 
ing affiliates,  or  $1,856  billion. 

This  figure  does  not  include  exports  to  the 
U.S.  of  foreign  mining  affiliates  of  U.S.  firms 
In  the  amount  of  $1,225  billion,  nor  does  it  In- 
clude exports  to  the  U.S.  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  by  U.S.  foreign  petro- 
leum affiliates,  estimated  at  $2,052  billion. 
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Combining  manufacturing,  mining  and 
petroleum  export  sales  to  the  U.S.,  by  U.S 
foreign  aflJllates  In  1965,  the  total  would  be 
an  astounding  $5,133  billion. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  re-evaluation  of 
this  expanded  Investment  program  in  terms 
of  the  U.S.  economy,  employment,  outflow 
of  capital,  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United 
States  and  effect  of  imports  on  U.S.  Industry 
and  labor. 

To  further  Illustrate  the  Immense  problem 
for  labor  flowing  from  the  multi-national 
corporation,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
speech  given  by  Mr.  George  W.  Ball  before  the 
British  National  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce,  London, 
1968: 

"It  Is  a  fact  of  great  import,  therefore, 
that,  at  a  time  when  politicians  have  been 
moving  to  create  regional  markets  to  super- 
sede national  markets,  businessmen  have 
been  making  quiet  progress  on  an  even  larger 
scale.  The  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
world  are  moving  to  recast  their  plans  and 
design  their  activities  according  to  the  vision 
of  a  total  world  economy.  Today  a  large  and 
rapidly  expanding  roster  of  companies  is 
engaged  in  taking  the  raw  materials  pro- 
duced In  one  group  of  countries,  transform- 
ing these  into  manufactured  goods  with  the 
labor  and  plant  facilities  of  another  group, 
and  selling  the  products  In  still  a  third 
group.  And,  with  the  benefit  of  instant  ccm- 
munlcatlons,  quick  transport,  computers  and 
modern  managerial  techniques,  they  are  re- 
deploying resources  and  altering  nat terns  of 
production  and  distribution  month  by  month 
In  response  to  changes  In  price  and  avail- 
ability of  labor  and  materials." 

This  plan  in  operation  avoids  a  very  sen- 
sitive area,  social  responsibility.  It  is  be- 
coming more  appxarent  that  labor  Is  the  loser 
In  this  plan,  especially  U.S.  labor  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  US.  multi-na- 
tional corporations  are  moving  to  lower  wage 
areas  to  exploit  to  their  advantage  lower 
wage  costs  to  the  serious  deT,riment  of  the 
U.S.  worker  and  the  U.S.  economy,  and  doing 
so  without  penalty  or  and  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  Ideajly  we  would  have  world 
labor  unions  to  deal  with  the  powerful 
multi-national  corporations  to  extract  social 
Justice. 

The  impact  of  Imports  on  the  industries 
In  which  many  of  the  members  of  our  seven 
Unions  work  has  been  devastating.  The  pene- 
tration of  Imports  has  been  excessive  and 
has  caused  considerable  Job  loss,  over  25 'r 
of  the  work  force  has  been  lost  In  pottery, 
sheet  glass,  ceramic  tile.  T.V.  tubes,  glass- 
ware, potash  and  stone  In  addition  to 
these  losses,  dumping  of  cement  has  eroded 
employment  in  the  cement  industry. 

The  Job  losses  of  these  Industries,  as  well 
as  many  other  adversely  affected  industries, 
must  be  &topp>ed.  With  unemploj-ment  grow- 
ing and  less  purchasing  power  available  the 
entire  economy  Is  threatened.  Our  nation 
must  have  a  trade  policy  geared  to  maximum 
employment  and  healthy  Industries  instead 
of  the  present  policy  geared  to  "freer"  trade 
and  the  foreign  policy  illusion  that  we  can 
remake  continents. 

We  endorse  H.R.  18970.  the  new  trade  bill 
as  It  was  reported  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  attached  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity bill. 

In  addition  we  would  recommend  a  legal 
remedy  open  to  us  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT I.  and  that  is  to  Invoke  Article  XII 
of  the  Agreement,  which  authorizes  a  con- 
tracting party  to  impose  re-trlctlons  on 
imports  when  necessary  to  prevent  a  serious 
decline  In  its  foreign-exchange  reserves  and 
maintain  equilibrium  In  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Also,  we  should  proceed  to  regulate  U.S, 
private  foreign  Investment,  and  repeal  Tarifl 
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Code  807,  to  prevent  further  exportation  of 
American  Jobs. 

Moving  on  the  above  three  priority  Items 
together  with  responsible  attention  to  our 
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public  debt  and  our  serious  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  could  put  the  United  States 
back  In  a  strong  economic  position  so  neces- 
sary  In   our  world   today. 

APPENDIX 

TABLE  A.-ESTIMATED  U.S.  TRADE  BALANCE,  1966  69 

|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


March  2J^,  1971 


On  behalf  of  the  Stone,  Glass  and  Clay 
Coordinating  Conunlttee,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  thlo  opportunity  to  express  our  con- 
victions before  this  Coaunisslon. 


Year 


U.S.  exports 

US.  exports 

excluding 

mil'tar/ 

Total. 

Public 

granl-aid 

including 

Military 

AID  loans 

Uw480 

and  Public 

reetpofls 

grant-aid 

and  grants 

stiipments 

Law  4gv) 

U.S.  imports 


FOB  value 


Estimated 
c.i.f.  value 


U.S.  trade  balance. 

based  on  estimated 

C.I  (.-valued  imports 

and  exports 

excluding  mifitarj 

grant-aid.  AID, 

Lav*  43j  shipments 


1966  31.430 

1967     ^... 31.622 

1968      ....... ....* 34  636 

1969-  - 37.988 


940 
692 
573 
674 


1   IS6 

1,3-JO 

1,056 

994 


1.306 
1  237 
1.178 

1  018 


26  998 
28  493 
31  829 
35,302 


?5  618 
26  889 
33  226 
36  052 


27.745 

28  745 

'  35.519 

38  539 


-747 

-252 

-3  690 
-3  237 


.  Preliminary  data 
TABLE  B.     U.S    FOREIGN  TRADE.  1953,  1965.  ;%7  and  1%9 
IMillions  of  dollars] 

1963      1965      1967      1969 


U.S.  (oreign  trade  iotal. 

Domestic  exports 23. 102  27, 187  31.  ?38  37,  444 

Gener.il  imports   ..         17,207  21,429  26.889  36.052 

High-technology  manufactures: 

Exports  10,586  13,C30  16.002  20,553 

Imports.  - 2  637    3,895    6  988  11,334 

Low-technology  manutactures; 

Exports  3  710    4,410    4,841     6.212 

Imports.--  .    5,428    7.350    8.678  11,688 

Minerals,  fuels  and  other  non- 
marutact'jred  a-'d  nonagri- 
cultural  products; 

Exports  3.222    3.518    4  015    4.743 

Imports 5.122    6.012    6.661    8,076 

Agricul'ural  products:  „    ,  _,, 

Exports                              .-..     5.584    6.229    6  380    5  936 
Imports'".  - *.020    4,082     4.472     4,954 


WEST  MIFFLIN  GI  KILLED  IN  WAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death  of 
another  of  our  brave  flghtingmen,  Army 
Sp4c.  Robert  T.  Kiser,  of  West  Mifflin. 
Pa.,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  .sacrificed  their  lives  for  tliis 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Pvt.  Robert 
Kiser  for  his  heroic  action,  I  wish  to  hon- 
or his  memory  and  commend  his  courage 
find  valor,  by  placing  in  the  Record  the 
following  article: 

W.  Mifflin  GI  Killed  in  W.\r 

A  West  Mifflin  soldier  has  been  Idlled  in  ac- 
tion In  Indochina,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday. 

He  was  Army  Spec.  4  Robert  T.  Kiser,  20, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E  Kiser.  of  2406 
Homestead-Duquesne  Road. 

The  Defense  Department  reported  he  was 
killed  when  a  hellcoper  was  hit  by  enemy 
antiaircraft  fire  and  exploded  In  the  air. 

A  graduate  of  West  Mlffln  North  High 
School,  Kiser  was  sent  to  South  Vietnam  20 
months  ago. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  a  sis- 
ter, Lou  Anne. 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  REPORTS 
ON  HIS  ANNUAL  OPINION  SURVEY 
OF  THE  THIRD  OHIO  DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  my  annual  sur- 
vey of  constituents  in  the  Third  Oliio 
District  has  been  tabulated. 

Slightly  more  than  21,000  replies  have 
been  received,  a  response  which  indicates 
a  continuing  high  level  of  interest  in  my 
district  in  the  major  national  questions. 
Approximately  157,000  questionnaires 
were  distributed  to  residents  of  the 
Greater  Dayton  area. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  opinion 
reflected  in  the  poll  relates  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  our  rate  of  withdrawal. 
Sentiment  for  withdrawal  has  Increased 
over  last  year  with  the  majority  favoring 
either  the  present  rate  or  greater.  I  be- 
lieve the  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  herewith  the  final 
tabulation  of  my  survey  with  replies  ex- 
pressed as  percentages  rounded  to  the 
nearest  tenth: 

SUMM.^RY  OF  ReSITI  TS 

(By  Congressman  Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.) 

1.  Which  of  the  foUowins;  Vietnam  alter- 
nati'.es  would  you  prefer  i  select  one)? 

a  Malniain  the  present  rae  of  withdrawal 
CAlt.h  234.000  trjops  remaining  as  of  Jai.e  30. 
1971) — 33  6. 

b.  Increase  the  rate  of  withdrawal  to  re- 
move all  U.S.  troops  by  December  31.  laTl  — 
582. 

c.  Halt  the  withdra.va:  rod  step  up  the 
level  of  U.S.  military  activity  in  Vietnam — 
7.3. 

2.  What  is  your  position  concerning  the 
present  draft  law — which  permits  conscrip- 
tion— which  will  expire  J-.!:ie  30.  1971? 

a.  It  should  be  continued- -18.3. 

b.  It  Should  be  terminated  in  favor  of  an 
al'.-volunteer  military  firce — 48  1. 

3.  What  is  your  position  regarding  pro- 
posed plans  (legislation)  for  a  national 
health  insurance  program? 

a.  For — 41.1. 

b.  Against — 31.1. 

c.  Undecided— 26.4. 


4.  If  Congress  Imposes  campaign  expendi- 
ture limitations,  which  one  of  the  following 
would  you  prefer  (select  one)  ? 

a.  A  maximum  dollar  spending  limita- 
tion—83.1. 

b.  Limit  expenditures  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision advertising  only — 13.8. 

5.  Should  Communist  China  be  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations? 

a.  Yes — 45.4. 

b.  No— 38.7. 

c.  Undecided — 15.0. 

8.  Which  FIVE  of  the  following  would 
receive  your  highest  priority  for  funding  and 
federal  twrtion? 

a.  Agriculture — 14.6. 

b.  Aid  to  Cities— 30.8. 

c.  Air  and  Water  Pollution — 82.0. 

d.  Antl-Crlme  Programs — 65.6. 

e.  Beautmcatlon — 3.2. 

f.  Civil  Rights  Enforcement— 19.7. 

g.  Defense — 44.3. 

h.  Education — 64  1. 

1.  Foreign  Air — 1.8. 

J.  Health— 47.0. 

k.  Highway:-; — 10.0. 

1.  Housing-  27.6. 

m.  Poverty  Program — 34.5. 

n.  Public  Worlcs — 11.8. 

o.  Space  Explcratlon — 15  9. 

p.  Supersonic  TraiLsport — 5.8. 

(Answers  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth. 
Not  all  answers  total  10  percent  since  some 
respondents  did  not  reply  to  all  quesrtlons.) 


THE  "CHICAGO" 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    C.\LIFORNI\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'=>TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March  26,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  Re- 
gency Ballroom,  seven  of  my  constituents 
will  present  "the  Salute  to  Young  Amer- 
ica" at  the  final  evening  of  the  1971 
secondary  high  school  program  of  a 
Presidential  Classroom  for  Young  Ameri- 
cans. My  constituents  are  the  world 
famous  group  "Chicago."  and  are  favor- 
ites among  this  generation  of  youth. 

Individually  the  men  of  "Chicago"  are 
Daniel  Seraphine,  drummer;  James  Pan- 
kow,  trombonist;  Terry  Katli.  guitarist; 
Lee  Loughnane,  trumpeter;  Walt  Para- 
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zaider.  flute  and  reeds;    Lamm,  pian- 
ist-organist; and  Peter  Cetera,  bass. 

The  alumni  of  Presidential  Classroom 
for  Young  Americans — currently  on  312 
American  college  campuses — were  polled 
and  asked  which  they  felt  was  the  musi- 
cal group  most  popular  among  today's 
young  people.  The  faults  came  out  over- 
whelming favoring  '^Chicago",  and  sub- 
sequently the  group  was  invited  to  pre- 
sent "The  Salute  to  Young  America"  at 
the  final  evening  of  the  1971  secondary 
high  school  program. 

The  group  became  kno)\Ti  first  in  1967 
as  tlie  "Chicago  Transit  Authority." 
They  were  joined  by  Mr.  James  William 
Guercio.  the  record  producer  who  was  to 
bring  them  out  West  and  eventually 
change  their  name  to  "Chicago." 

As  the  men  were  inspired  by  other 
musicians,  they  began  to  Inspire  each 
other.  Rehearsing  every  day,  Chicago 
began  making  increasingly  frequent  vis- 
its to  small  clubs.  They  became  a  local 
phenomenon  that  has  gained  them  In- 
ternational prominence  on  all  levels  of 
imusic  and  performance;  Chicago  is  now 
the  bigf^est  American  act  on  the  interna- 
tional market.  "Chicago  has  made  this 
commitmment — the  best  vocabulary  be- 
tween cultures  is  music." 

Most  importantly,  Chicago  is  an  idea 
that  continues  to  work.  Serving  as  an 
umbrella  for  seven  highly  accomplished 
musicians  with  different  musical  tastes, 
Chicago  as  a  unit,  an  entity,  has  brought 
these  resources  together  within  the  con- 
textual framework  of  growth  through 
freedom,  Chicago,  in  all  its  forms,  works 
not  only  for  the  musicians,  but  for  its 
audiences.  Between  the  two  stands  a 
mutual  mirror,  reflecting  the  band  and 
its  listeners. 


HOW  TO  BRING  THE  POW'S  HOME 
ALONG  WITH  THE  REST  OF  THE 
TROOPS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  Robert  L.  Leggett,  in 
introducing  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 212  which  calls  for  the  simultaneous 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  release  of  American  POW's 
held  by  the  opposition  forces.  I  believe 
Congressman  Legcett's  development  of 
this  idea  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
plans  to  end  the  war  and  bring  the  POW's 
home  in  time  for  Christmas  with  their 
families.  A  recent  explanation  of  this 
plan,  called  "proportional  repatriation," 
has  been  published  in  the  most  recent 
issue  of  the  Nation  and  I  am  pleased  to 
share  this  article,  by  Mr.  Leggett,  with 
my  fellow  colleagues: 

How  To  Being  All  tke  POW's  Home  Along 
With  the  Rest  of  the  Troops 

(By  Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett) 
"As  long  as  there  are  American  POWs  in 
North  Vietnam  we  wlU  have  to  maintain  a 
residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  Is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for." — President  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  March  4,  1971. 
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"We  are  going  to  maintain  a  United  States 
presence  until  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
worked  out  for  the  prisoners  of  war." — 
Melvln  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1970. 

"In  case  the  United  States  Government 
declares  it  will  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam all  its  troops  ...  by  June  30,  1971.  the 
people's  liberation  forces  will  refrain  from 
attacking  the  withdrawing  troops  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  and  the  parties  will  en- 
gage at  once  In  discussions  on  .  .  .  the  ques- 
tion of  releasing  captured  military  men." — 
Mrs.  Nguyen  Thi  Blnh,  Viet  Cong  chief  nego- 
tiator, September  17, 1970. 

We  won't  get  out  until  we're  stire  they'll 
give  the  POWs  back.  They  won't  settle  the 
POW  question  until  they're  sure  we're  get- 
ting out. 
So  why  not  do  both  once? 
We  want  our  prisoners  back,  and  have  no 
use  for  a  permanent  military  presence  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  other  side  wants  us  out 
of  Southeast  Asia,  and  has  no  long-term  \iif) 
for  its  American  prisoners. 

So  let  us  accommodate  each  other. 
Together  with  my  colleague  Don  Rlegle 
(R-Mlch.).  I  have  developed  a  plan,  called 
"proportional  repatriation."  that  would  en- 
able us  to  withdraw  all  of  our  troops  and 
simultaneously  recover  all  of  our  POWs.  The 
plan  Is  fair  to  both  sides.  It  Is  feasible,  and 
as  nearly  foolproof  and  cheatproof  as  a 
settlement  of  this  kind  of  war  can  be.  It  Is 
more  favorable  to  our  national  Interest  than 
any  other  settlement  we  are  likely  to  get,  in 
that  It  brings  a  prompt  end  to  our  part  of 
the  war  and  a  prompt  return  of  the  POWs. 
Its  basic  provisions  have  been  endorsed 
by  25  Members  of  Congress  and  were  sent  to 
President  Nixon  on  January  2.  He  has  not 
responded  as  of  the  time  of  this  writing. 
This  article  Is  the  first  public  discussion  of 
the  details  of  the  plan. 

proportional  repatriation 
The  crux  of  the  plan  is  an  asreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  three  forces 
that  comprise  the  other  side  (North  Vietnam, 
the  NLF.  and  the  Pathet  Lao)  to  repatriate 
all  American  POWs  and  withdraw  all  Ameri- 
can troops  In  equal  percentage  Installments. 
Let's  take  an  example.  Suppose  the  other 
side  holds  a  total  of  700  American  POWs. 
Suppose,  at  the  time  the  plan  were  put  Into 
effect,  there  were  300,000  American  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Every  time  the  other  side 
returned  10  ^^  of  the  POWs  It  held,  which 
7.-ould  be  70  prisoners,  we  would  withdraw 
10%  of  our  troops,  which  would  be  30,000 
men. 

North  Vietnam,  the  NLF,  and/or  the 
Pathet  Lao  would  turn  70  POWs  over  to 
an  Intermediary,  which  would  be  an  Inter- 
national agency  or  a  neutral  nation  that 
both  sides  found  acceptable.  The  Intermedi- 
ary would  hold  the  men  until  it  verified  that 
30,000  American  military  personnel  had 
actually  left  Vietnam.  Then  It  would  release 
the  POWs  to  American  hands. 

This  process  would  be  repented  at  regular 
Intervals,  perhaps  every  two  weeks  or  every 
month,  until  all  POWs  were  returned  and 
all  American  troops  were  out  of  Southeast 
Asia.  The  exact  schedule  to  be  followed,  to 
which  both  sides  would  make  a  public  com- 
mitment, would  be  decided  at  the  Paris 
negotiating  table.  The  schedule  v.ould  have 
to  end  i^lth  a  date  by  which  the  last  prisoner 
would  be  returned  and  the  last  soldier  with- 
drawn. There  is  no  reason  why  the  comple- 
tion date  should  be  later  than  Christmas 
Day  of  this  year. 

The  Importance  of  an  explicit  commit- 
ment to  withdrawal  by  a  specified  date  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  The  other  side  has 
repeatedly  Indicated  nothing  else  will  Induce 
It  to  release  the  POWs. 

Offers  to  exchange  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners for  American  prisoners  are  futile,  no 
matter   how   favorable   the  exchange   ratio. 
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The  other  side  doesn't  want  Its  men  back 
badly  enough  to  trade  the  only  bcu-galnlng 
card  It  holds.  The  American  POWs  are  North 
Vietnam's  only  assurance  we  won't  adopft 
Curtis  LeMay'B  strategy  ot  "bombing  them 
back  to  the  stone  age;"  It  has  repeatedly  in- 
dicated It  won't  give  them  up  unless  it  gets 
American  withdrawal  In  return. 

Letters-to-Hanol  campaigns,  Ross  Perot's 
airplane  trips,  and  so  forth  may  secure  better 
treatment  and  improve  the  mall  flow,  al- 
though the  bombing  halt  has  probably  made 
the  greatest  contribution  In  this  regard.  But 
all  the  letters  and  Veterans'  Day  speeches 
In  the  world  won't  get  the  men  back. 

Nor  should  we  deceive  ourselves  that  par- 
tial withdrawal  will  get  us  anywhere.  The 
other  side  Is  most  unlikely  to  trade  half  the 
POWs  for  a  50%  withdrawal,  or  even  95% 
withdrawal;  a  partial  withdrawal  does  not 
alter  our  basic  commitment  to  determine 
who  win  govern  South  Vietnam.  The  Ameri- 
can military  presence  in  Vietnam  Is  an  all- 
or-nothing  proposition.  If  we  leave  even  a 
thousand  men  In  Vietnam,  concern  for  their 
safety  commits  us  to  support  them,  in  the 
event  of  an  ARVN  collapse,  with  whatever 
reinforcements  would  be  necessary  to  prevent 
their  being  overrun  by  enemy  troops.  Cur- 
rent experience  In  Cambodia  suggests  these 
reinforcements  would  be  used  to  save  not 
only  the  American  troops,  but  the  Saigon 
government  as  well. 

In  North  Vietnamese  and  NLF  eyes,  such 
a  reversible  withdrawal  would  probably  con- 
stitute no  significant  change  from  our  pres- 
ent policy.  The  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
NLF  consider  themselves  badly  burned  by  the 
1954  settlement.  As  they  see  it,  at  that  time 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  negotiated  out 
of  their  battle-won  right  to  rid  Vietnam  of 
foreign  control.  They  have  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated their  determination  not  to  let  this 
happen  again  and  to  fight  on.  Indefinitely  If 
need  be,  until  all  foreign  forces  have  gone 
home. 

So  the  only  meaningful  withdrawal  is  a 
complete  withdrawal.  We  can  continue  to 
supply  Saigon  with  military  aid,  just  as 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  supply  the 
other  side.  But  if  we  are  serious  about  get- 
ting the  POWs  back,  we  must  withdraw  all 
American  military  personnel  of  all  kinds 
from  Southeast  Asia.  No  more  combat  troops, 
no  more  support  troops,  no  more  advisers, 
no  more  air  or  artillery  strikes,  no  more 
looking  toward  a  "Korean  solution."  In  short, 
we  must  put  the  Saigon  governoient  on  a 
sink  or  swim  basis. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  this  shouldn't 
be  done  immediately  in  any  case.  The  Saigon 
government  has  had  the  benefit  of  sixteen 
years  of  American  training,  more  than  130 
billion  American  dollars,  and  mere  than 
forty-five  thousand  American  lives.  Its  army 
outnumbers  the  combined  forces  of  the  KU" 
and  North  Vietnam  by  more  than  5  to  1,  and 
the  ratio  of  dollar  value  of  military  equip- 
ment Is  even  more  favorable.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  advocates  of  Vleinamization,  the 
other  side  Is  debilitated,  demoralized,  and 
decimated,  and  Its  flghtlna  forces  consist 
primarily  of  pre-teenagers  arid  old  men.  If, 
after  we  have  done  so  much  for  it,  the  Saigon 
governments  popular  support  remal;is  so 
weak  that  it  is  unable  to  hold  its  own.  further 
effort  on  our  part  would  be  wasted. 

But  above  all,  we  are  faced  with  a  choice 
between  saving  our  POWs  and  continuing  to 
protect  Thleu  and  Ky  from  their  moment 
of  truth.  We  cannot  do  both. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  good  faith,  and  to 
f:afeguard  against  the  possibility  of  cheat- 
ing, each  side  would  have  to  take  certain 
steps,  openly  and  publicly,  before  propor- 
tional repatriation  could  begin. 
The  other  side  would: 

(1)   Publish  a  complete  list  of  all  the  prls- , 
oners  It  held,  including  a  description  of  each 
man's    physical    conditions.     (The    list    the 
North  Vietnamese  recently  gave  Senator  Ken- 
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nedy  did  not  include  descriptions  of  condi- 
tion, there  is  some  question  of  its  complete- 
ness, and  of  course  It  could  not  Include  men 
captured  after  the  list  was  compiled.  No  lists 
at  all  have  been  released  by  the  NLF  or  the 
Paihet  Lao.) 

(2)  Publish  a  list  of  men  who  died  In 
captivity,  including  date  and  cause  of  death. 

i3)  Agree  to  allow  the  intermediary  to  run 
unannouiiced  checks  and  inspections  to  sat- 
isfy Itself  that  there  were  not  more  POWs 
than  publicly  admitted. 

(4)  Agree  to  repatriate  prisoners  In  order 
of  length  cf  their  captivity,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  those  In  serious  need  of  medical 
attention   be   returned  first. 

(5)  Agree  to  send  all  Chinese  and  Russian 
military  advisers  out  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
permit  the  intermediary  to  verify  that  this 
bad  been  done.  If  we  are  going  to  require 
the  Saigon  government  to  do  without  fureign 
advisers,  it  is  equitable  that  the  other  side 
do  the  same. 

(6)  Agree  to  refrain  from  Initiating  mili- 
tary action  agaiiist  departing  American 
tramps.  (This  merely  calls  for  a  reaffirmation 
of  Madame  Blah's  Sepiember  17  statement.) 

In  return,  the  United  States  would: 

(1)  Agree  to  continue  to  publicize  the 
number  of  American  troops  In  Vietnam,  as 
we  have  in  i!Lep«.^=t. 

(2)  Agree  to  publicize  the  number  of 
American  troops  in  Thailand,  In  order  that 
they  could  be  included  in  the  proportional 
withdrawal  schedules. 

(3)  Agree  to  allow  the  intermediary  to  in- 
spect our  books  and  run  whatever  other 
checks  it  felt  were  necessary  to  verify  that 
we  did  not  have  more  troops  In  Southeast 
Asia  than  publicly  admitted,  and  that  we 
were  not  rotating  in  more  men  than  we  were 
taking  out. 

Both  sides  would  agree  to  accept  the  In- 
termediary as  final  judge  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  agreement. 

Now  let's  consider  some  of  the  questions 
that  come  to  mind  concerning  proportional 
repatriation: 

What  do  we  do  if  they  offer  to  release  all 
the  POWs  immediately?  We  accept.  We  get 
our  men  out  as  fast  as  we  can  load  them  onto 
the  planes.  All  the  POWs  will  be  Immediately 
turned  over  to  the  Intermediary,  and  we'll 
have  no  further  worries  about  their  medical 
care  or  living  conditions.  It  might  take  us  a 
month  to  fly  all  the  troops  out  of  Southeast 
Asia:  the  difference  between  this  and  a  year 
of  continued  fighting  will  be  more  than  2500 
American  lives.  We'll  have  to  abandon  several 
billion  dollars  worth  of  equipment  we'd  pre- 
fer to  dismantle  and  evacuate,  but  lives  are 
more  Important  than  computers  and  alumi- 
num runways. 

What  dn  we  do  if  they  rfon'f  offer  to  re- 
lease any  POW^''  Tf  they  relect  pronorttonal 
repatriation  because  of  a  specific  detail,  such 
as  the  date  for  total  withdrawal,  we'll  at  last 
have  a  basis  for  meaningful  negotiations. 

It's  inconceivable  to  me  that  they'd  reject 
the  entire  plan.  But  If  they  did  we'd  simply 
be  bpck  wberp  we  are  now. 

ftn'f  it  nosfible  that  the  other  side  could 
koev  unacknowledged  vrisoners  hidden  in  re- 
mote ram".?  where  the  insTjectors  might  never 
find  them''  This  Is  no^-JlWe  no  matter  what 
course  we  follow  'Even  If  we  were  to  Invade 
and  occuor  pll  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  opposi- 
tion mlPht  still  ke«>r>  a  number  of  American 
nrls-iners  hidden  awav  deep  In  the  jungle. 
Pronortlonal  reT»tr1t»»'on  minimizes  this  pos- 
slbllitv  bv  nrovldl'^e  the  strongest  possible 
incentive  not  to  cheat. 

The  Vietnamese  who  hold  our  men  pris- 
oner have  been  fighting  almost  continuously 
for  thirty  years  to  drive  foreigners  out 
of  their  Ciuntry.  Agreement  on  nroportlon- 
a!  repatriation  wn^ild  Fet  the  date  of  final 
success  onlv  mo".ths  awav.  No  matter  how 
cirefuUv  thev  hid  the  prisoners,  the  possi- 
bility of  being  found  out  could  never  be 
completely  eliminated.  The  last  thing  in  the 
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world  they  would  want  to  do  would  be  to 
Jeopardize  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  by  violating  the  proportional  repatria- 
tion agreement. 

What  do  we  do  if  they  attack  us  as  we're 
leaving,  creating  another  Dunkirk?  Attacks 
on  withdrawing  American  troops  would  vio- 
late the  proportional  repatriation  agreement, 
as  well  as  the  present  stated  policy  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  NLF.  It  is  always  Implicit 
that  we  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  troops.  It  would  be  Incredibly  stupid 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Cong 
to  Jeopardize  our  withdrawal  in  this  way, 
aiui  they  know  it 

Hew  do  we  know  they  won't  play  along 
tc-t'i  us  for  awhile,  then  abroga'.e  the  agree- 
mcTi:  before  they've  returned  all  the  POWs? 
We  know  they  wont  do  this  because  If  they 
did  we'd  come  out  ahead.  Partial  repatriation 
Is  of  considerable  value  to  us  but,  to  re- 
iterate, partial  American  withdrawal  Is  of 
very  little  value  to  them. 

How  do  they  know  we  wont  play  along 
uit'i  them  for  awhile,  then  abrogate  the 
cgrcement  before  we've  pulled  out  all  ow 
troops'"  They  know  the  domest;c  politic'.! 
penalties  against  a  President  who  did  this 
svould  be  prohibitive.  Current  polls  show 
the  American  people  favoring,  by  margins 
raupmg  between  2  to  1  and  3  to  1.  legisla- 
tion to  compel  total  withdrawal  within  one 
year,  even  if  we  don't  get  the  POWs  back. 
Once  the  withdrawal  date  was  set,  public 
support  for  ending  the  war  w.Tuld  become 
even  greater.  Nothing  could  persuade  the 
American  people  to  re-elect  a  President  who 
then  reversed  course  and  plunged  us  back 
into  the  quagmire  we  had  almost  escaped. 

Don't  we  have  an  obligation  to  stay  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  bloodbath  that  might  fol- 
low^ a  coviviunist  victory? 

First,  the  behavior  of  the  Th'eu-Ky  gov- 
ernment has  given  no  reason  for  confidence 
that  the  bloodbath  which  might  follow  a 
communiit  victory  would  be  any  greater 
than  that  which  might  follow  an  anti-com- 
munist victory.  The  post-civil  war  bloodbath 
in  Asia  Is  hardly  peculiar  to  cummunism,  as 
the  victorious  Indonesian  anti-communists 
demonstrated  a  few  years  ago  when  they 
put  nearly  a  half-million  communists  and 
alleged  communists  to  the  sword. 

Second,  the  worst  bloodbath  of  all  is  that 
which  we  create  by  staying  and  prolonging 
a  war  the  Vietnamese  would  have  settled 
among  themselves  years  ago. 

Third,  the  South  Vietnamese  people  them- 
selves expressed  their  feelings  on  this  matter 
last  summer  In  a  poll,  conducted  by  the 
Pentagon  East,  which  found  65'^  wanting  all 
Americans  out  of  their  country.  5'  wanting 
the  Americans  to  stay,  and  30^;  undecided. 
(Despite  attempts  to  suppress  the  poll,  the  Ir- 
repressible Sen.  Stephen  Young  of  Ohio,  now 
unfortunately  retired,  found  out  and  read  the 
results  Into  the  Congressional  Record.) 

We  don't  recognize  either  the  National 
Libe'-ation  Front  or  the  Pathet  Lao  as  inde- 
pendent agents.  What  do  we  do  i'  they  refuse 
to  negotiate  through  the  North  Viet7iamesc, 
and  instead  insist  on  separate  settlements? 
IX  we  can  get  our  men  back  by  separate  settle- 
ments, then  let's  make  separate  settlements. 
Between  them,  the  NLF  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
hold  82  known  American  prisoners,  and  may 
hold  up  to  700  more.  The  freedom  of  even  82 
men  is  more  IniDortant  than  whatever  debat- 
ing points  can  be  gained  by  refusing  to  con- 
cede the  Independence  of  these  groups. 

How  about  a  military  solution  to  the  POW 
problem?  Why  don't  we  resume  heavy  bomb- 
ing or  perhaps  conduct  more  raids  such  as 
the  one  on  Sontay?  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  already  demonstrated  they  respond  to 
heavy  bombing  in  the  .same  way  as  did  the 
citizens  of  London  and  Berlin  during  World 
War  II.  Bombing  doesn't  make  them  give  in: 
It  makes  them  dig  in  and  fight  harder. 

As  for  the  Sontay  raid.  Its  results  speak  for 
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themselves.  We  can  expect  similar  operation* 
to  meet  with  similar  success  in  the  future. 

Why  must  we  wiihdrav:  from  alt  of  South- 
east Asia,  rather  than  just  Vieinam  and 
Laos?  Under  the  Nixon  Administration,  the 
sole  official  mission  of  all  American  military 
opKjrations  in  Southeast  Asia.  Including  the 
carrier  task  forces  and  the  air  base^  in  Thai- 
land, has  been  the  protection  of  American 
troops  In  Vietnam.  Once  these  troopw  are 
withdrawn,  the  forces  outside  of  Viei  nam  will 
no  longer  have  a  re.i^on  for  staying,  unless 
we  envision  continued  air  strikes  in  support 
of  the  Thicu-Ky  regime.  We  can  be  sure  that 
such  continued  air  support  would  not  fit 
the  other  side's  definition  of  American  with- 
drawal, and  would  prevent  the  .-elease  of 
POWs, 

What  about  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vict  Cong  pri.soners  held  by  our  side?  We 
hold  no  prisoners  ourselves;  all  those  we 
capture  are  turned  over  to  the  Saigon  army. 
'I'he  question  of  the^e  men,  alon;;  with  that 
of  the  South  Vie:n.unese  pr.:ioners  held  by 
the  other  .■^Ide,  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
among  Hanoi,  Saigon,  and  the  Viet  Cong. 
What  I  am  propj.sin^  is  a  settlement  of  the 
Amerl  an   part  of   the   war. 

Do  the  Australians.  Koreans,  and  New 
Zealanders  have  to  pull  out  with  us?  They 
can  stay  if  they  want  to. 

How  IS  proportional  repatriatum  bitter 
than  Vietnamization?  Vietnanilzatiou  pro- 
vides no  incentive  to  the  other  s.de  to  return 
the  POW,,  and  no  guarantee  t-^ey  will  be 
returned;  proportional  repatriatun  provides 
both.  Vietnaniizatlon  ties  withdrawal  to 
progress  by  the  Saigon  governiue:u,  giving 
Thieu  and  Ky  ai*  incentive  to  make  no 
progress  and  thereoy  prolong  our  sugar- 
daddy  presence  forever;  pr.jporii-.aa!  repatri- 
ation sets  a  firm  date  for  complete  with- 
drawal, thereby  putting  Thieu  and  Ky  on 
notice  they'd  better  shape  up  because  we're 
shipping  out. 

What  will  our  allies  think  if  ;;  <•  pull  ouf 
Our  most  important  and  most  reliable 
allies  Japan.  Israel.  Canada,  the  West 
European  democracies — will  breathe  sighs  of 
relief.  They've  demonstrated  their  oellef  in 
our  Southeast  Asia  elfort  by  the  number  of 
troops  they've  sent  to  help  us. 

Is  return  of  the  POWs  a  fair  price  for 
ivUhdrawal?  Shouldn't  we  ask  for  more?  To 
ask  a  stiff  price  for  withdrawing  from  Viet- 
nam would  be  like  demanding  that  a  surgeon 
pay  us  a  stllT  price  for  taking  out  our  in- 
flamed appendix.  The  war  is  not  an  asset  to 
us;  It  is  a  colossal  liability.  It  has  torn  our 
country  in  two.  plunged  our  economy  into 
recession,  forced  us  to  neglect  urgent 
domestic  needs,  and  exacerbated  the  cold 
war.  It  has  cost  us  the  position  of  world 
moral  leadership  we  once  held.  Nothing 
could  serve  our  national  interest  more  than 
a  simple,  quick,  and  total  withdrawal,  even 
If  we  received  no  concessions  from  the  other 
side  In  return.  If  we  can  get  out  and  at  the 
same  time  get  the  POWs  back,  as  it  appears 
we  can.  we're  fools  if  we  dont  sel?e  the 
opportunity. 


JAYCEE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  that  on  February  23,  I  informed 
the  House  of  plans  being  formulated  by 
the  Clay  County  and  Kentucky  Jaycees 
to  raise  money  for  a  scholarship  fund.  It 
is  to  be  used  for  those  children  left  fa- 
therless by  the  Hydeu  mine  disaster  on 
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December  30,  1970.  Today,  it  is  ray  pleas- 
ure to  inform  you  of  the  success  derived 
from  the  tireless  efforts  of  these  groups. 
On  March  1,  1971.  the  Loretta  Lynn 
Benefit  Show  was  held  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Portions  of  the  show  were  carried  on  ra- 
dio and  television  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  public  responded  with  gifts  ex- 
ceeding $270,000  and  pledges  for  more 
assistance.  This  is  testimony  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  of  citizens  across  the 
Nation  and  illustrates,  once  more,  the 
willingness  of  Americans  to  respond  to 
unknown  friends'  needs  in  a  time  of  trag- 

Alice  Lloyd  College  at  Pippa  Pass,  Ky.. 
and  Lee's  Junior  College  at  Jackson,  Ky., 
have  offered  all  of  these  children  2  years 
of  college  free  of  charge.  Other  colleges, 
such  as  Cumberland  College,  Union  Col- 
lege Midway  Junior  College,  Eastern 
Kentucky  University,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, University  of  Kentucky  exten- 
sions Southeast  Community  College,  and 
Somerset  College,  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  be  of  assistance  also. 

These  successful  results  would  have 
never  been  possible  had  there  not  been 
many  interested  persons  who  were  will- 
ing to  give  unselfishly  of  their  time  and 
energy.  To  list  all  of  them  would  be 
impossible,  but  all.  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  give  special  praise  to  Mr.  Joe 
SwaCEord  of  Manchester,  Ky.,  a  member 
of  the  Clay  County  Jaycees. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  Loretta 
Lynn  Benefit  Show  should  also  be  singled 
out  for  their  contributions.  They  are  as 

follows:  ^  ,^^ 

Roy  Acuff,  Loretta  Lynn,  Conway  Twltty, 
Wllburns  Grandpa  Jones,  Webb  Pierce, 
Charlie  Louvln,  Del  Reeves,  Jimmy  Martin, 
Peggy  Sue  and  Sonny  Wright,  Bobby  Lewis, 
and  jay  Lee  Webb. 

Loretta  Lynns  Band.  Charlie  Louvln's 
Band.  M.C 's  Bud  McCain,  Doyle  Wllburn. 
Larry  Scott,  Gus  Thomas,  and  Randy  Atcher. 

Tex  Rltter.  Stu  Phillips,  Tom  T.  Hall,  Bill 
Monroe.  Oeborne  Brothers.  George  IV,  Billy 
Ed  Wheeler,  Pee  Wee  and  Redd  Hagers,  Col- 
onel Sanders,  Lonzo  and  Oscar,  George  Mor- 
gan, and  Hugh  X  Lewis. 

Glaser  Brothers,  Jim  Ed  Brown,  Ray  Pillow, 
Connie  Smith.  Billy  Grammar,  Stu  Phillips, 
Jim  and  Jesse  Skeeter  Davis,  and  Charlie 
Walker, 

To  these  individuals  and  thousands  of 
others,  I  offer  my  congratulations  for 
making  the  scholarship  fund  a  success 
and  for  reaffirming  those  principles 
which  have  made  our  country  the  great 
Nation  it  is. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  enormous  amount  of  tax  exempt 
property  occupied  by  the  Government 
here,  both  justifies  and  necessitetes, 
Mayor  Wasliingtons  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Shipley's  statement  follows: 
Mayor   Walter   Washincton   and  the 
District  or  Columbia  Buimjet 
(By  Carl  L.  Shipley) 
D.C.  Republican  National  Committeeman 
Carl  Shipley  said  today:   "Residents  of  the 
metropolitan  area  should  rally  around  and 
support  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  In  his 
current  effort  to  persuade  Congress  to  adopt 
the  proposed  District  of  Columbia  budget  of 
$885  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

"Of  this  budget.  $200  million  Is  for  capital 
Improvements  that  will  in  some  measure 
serve  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  Public 
safety  in  the  District  affects  the  whole  area — 
It  will  cost  $173  million  In  1972.  Education 
has  an  Impact  on  the  entire  region — it  will 
cost  $285  million  next  year.  Transportation 
requires  $100  million,  and  housing  and  com- 
munity development  $105  million.  The  Dis- 
trict's human  resources  program — to  develop 
individual  economic  Independence  and  pro- 
tect the  helpless — will  cost  $308  million. 

"These  are  not  only  District  problems,  but 
metropolitan  area  and  national  problems. 
Washington  Is  the  city  of  the  Nation,  not  the 
city  of  Its  local  residents. 

''Since  metropolitan  area  residents  oppose 
a  conamuter  tax.  they  should  urge  Congress 
to  Increase  the  Federal  payment  from  Its 
current  $126  million  to  $243  million  next 
year.  This  would  represent  only  27\2'7c  of 
the  1972  budget — while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  43%  of  the  land. 

"Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  Is  doing 
his  best  in  a  most  difficult  job.  He  deserves 
the  support  and  understanding  of  everyone 
m  Congress  and  In  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  District  Is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Local  tax  increases  cannot  meet  the  District's 
needs — they  are  regressive  and  drive  business 
and  taxpayers  to  the  suburbs.  A  vastly  in- 
creased Federal  payment  Is  the  only  answer". 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BUDGET— URGENTLY  NEEDED 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  a  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  Carl  L.  Shipley,  has 
joined  me  in  endorsing  a  higher  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
a  means  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  great 
financial  needs  of  the  city.  Mr.  Shipley 
notes  that  the  proposed  budget  is  only 
fair  because  of  the  tremendous  demands 
for  services  of  the  Federal  Government. 


EAGLETON  ESSAY  CONTEST 
WINNERS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 


OF    MISSOtJHI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  have  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing to  Senators  the  winning  entries  in  an 
essay  contest  I  sponsored  this  year  for 
Missouri  high  school  seniors.  The  topic 
of  the  contest  was  "The  Role  of  Youth  in 
Setting  the  Goals  of  America  in  the 
1970's."  I  was  pleased  at  the  quality  of 
the  essays  I  received.  The  young  people 
who  entered  the  contest  have  shown  keen 
perception  and  interest  in  the  problems 
which  we  face  in  this  decade.  The  winner 
of  the  contest  was  Miss  Cindi  Lewis  of 
Columbia,  Mo.  The  ruimers-up  were: 
Miss  Jan  Chrisman  of  Springfield,  Mo., 
Mr.  James  D.  Everett  of  Bethany,  Mo., 
Mr.  John  "W.  Head  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Holland  HI  of  Chesterfield, 
Mo.,  Mr.  Ron  Jarvis  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Miss  Linda  Kettlewell  of  Independence, 
Mo..  Miss  Darcy  Tuma  of  Poplar  Bluff. 
Mo.,  and  Miss  Kathy  "Witt  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  wirming  essay  and  the 
eight  rimners-up  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objecuon,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Role  op  Youth  in  Setting  the  Goals 

or  AMERICA   IN   THE  SEVENTIES 

(By   Clndl  Lewis,  Senior  at   Hickman  High 
School,  Columbia,  Mo.) 
Idealistic  young  fools!  No  sense  of  respon- 
sibility! Think  they  can  run  the  world! 

Do  these  words  sound  familiar?  They 
should.  They  have  all  been  used  to  describe 
today's  American  youth.  These  descriptions 
applv,  however,  to  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  country's  young  people,  and  moat 
thinking  people  realize  this.  What,  then,  of 
the  others''  What  role  should  they  play  In 
setting  America's  goals  during  the  coming 
decade? 

Practically  speaking,  young  people  are  not 
In  a  position  to  assume  the  full  responsibility 
of  leading  the  nation  and  making  Its  decis- 
ions. Most  are  still  In  high  school,  college, 
or  vocational  school,  preparing  themselves  to 
accept  this  responsibility  In  the  future.  The 
additional  education  provided  by  experience 
has  barely  begun:  thus.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  make  wise  and  realistic  decisions.  Nor  Is 
It  deeirable  for  a  young  person  to  shoulder 
the  responsibilities  of  an  adult  too  early. 
Rushing  into  adulthood  generally  deprives  a 
person  of  the  feelings  and  experiences  that 
happen  only  to  the  young. 

Today's  younger  generation,  however,  does 
have  several  advantages  which  make  some 
sort  of  involvement  In  the  declslon-malclng 
processee  quite  desirable.  They  are  receiving 
one  of  the  best  educations  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  any  generation  In  the  world. 
The  mass  media  brings  news  of  national  and 
InternaUonal  events  to  their  attention  dally. 
Thev  have  at  their  disposal  a  great  deal  of 
youthful  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  will  work  tirelessly  for  a  catise  they  be- 
lieve m.  Finally,  and  most  Importantly, 
idealism  Is  a  virtually  inherent  characteristic 
of  youth. 

It  Is  through  the  expression  of  this  Ideal- 
ism that  young  people  can  best  serve  a  pur- 
pose m  setting  their  country's  goals.  Al- 
though many  realities  prevent  the  Immediate 
attainment  of  most  of  our  nation's  ideals, 
few  people  hold  that  It  Is  wrong  to  try  to 
achieve  them.  It  seems,  however,  that  as  peo- 
ple grow  older  and  become  hardened  by  their 
experiences,  they  tend  to  subordinate  Ideals 
to  more  practical  considerations.  This  should 
not  be  teken  to  mean  that  the  older  genera- 
tion has  forgotten  the  principles  the  nation 
was  founded  upon.  However,  constant  repeti- 
tion of  these  principles  can  be  quite  bene- 
ficial. Youth  can  therefore  serve  as  a  con- 
science— a  reminder  to  their  elders  of  these 
Ideals — and  can  attempt  to  Insure  that  the 
goals  of  a  given  action  support  the  Ideals  of 
liberty  and  equality. 

This  can  be  done  in  several  ways.  Besides 
exercising  their  freedoms  of  speech,  assembly 
and  the  press,  young  people  can  participate 
in  political  campaigns,  circulate  petitions, 
and  take  part  in  peaceful  demonBtratlon.s. 
All  of  these  methods  can  be  uUllzed  without 
age,  a  great  deal  of  experience,  or  the  right 
to  vote. 

Those  descriptions  again?  Young  people 
are — and  should  be — Idealistic,  but  they  are 
not  fools.  They  have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
although  It  may  be  different  than  that  of 
their  elders.  And  they  don't  think  they  can 
nm  the  world.  They  simply  want — and  de- 
serve—to take  an  active  role  In  setting  the 
goals  of  their  country. 


For  the  Tomb  or  the  Unknown  Citizen 
(By  Jan  Chrisman) 

He  was  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to 
be 

One  against  whom  there  was  no  official  com- 
plaint .  .  . 
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For    in    everything    he    did   he   served    the 
Greater  Community  .  .  . 

When   there   was   peace,  he   wa«  for  peace. 
when  there  was  war  he  went  .  .  . 

Was  he  free?  Was  he  happy?  The  question  li 
absurd: 

Had  anything  been  wrong,  we  should   cer- 
tainly have  heard. 
W.  H.  AuDKN,  "The  Vnkno-j:n  Citi::en." 

In  the  forties  and  fifties,  we  were  content 
with  our  Ignorance.  We  were  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  happy.  We  followed  the  flag 
without  question  or  doubt  as  to  where  It 
led.  So,  we  found  ourselves  in  Vietnam.  In- 
volved in  a  war  we  thought  we  had  no  busi- 
ness being  In.  But,  most  of  us  remained 
silent.  For  ours  was  not  to  reason  why  .  .  . 

Forty  thousand  dead,  men  later,  we  opened 
our  eyes  and  saw  young  bodies,  yellow  and 
white  torn  apart.  We  opened  our  ears  and 
beard  the  cries  of  starving  children,  not  In 
Saigon  ghettos,  but  In  Harlem  slums.  We 
opened  our  minds  and  felt  a  hate  and  shame 
and  love  that  ignited  both  hope  and  destruc- 
tion. And,  most  importantly,  we  opened  our 
mouths.  We  alienated,  In  some  ca-ses  let  off 
hot  air.  and  exposed  a  species,  old  as  man- 
kind, and  long  overdue  for  extinction— the 
unknown  citizen. 

If  nothing  else,  we  learned  from  the  1960's 
Just  exactly  what  we  didn't  know. 

We  didn't  know,  said  the  congregation 

singing  a  hymn  in  their  church  of  white 
The  outside  agitators  came — 
To  set  our  colored  people  aflame. 
And  maybe  some  of  our  boys  got  hot 
And  a  couple  of  niggers  and  reds  got  shot. 
The  preacher  would  have  told  us  if  we'd  done 

wrong. 
We  didn't  know,  said  the  puzzled  voter. 
Watching  the  president  on  T.V. 
I  guess  we  got  to  drop  those  bombs 
If  we're  going  to  keep  south  Asia  free 
The  president  is  such  a  peaceful  man 
I  guess  he's  got  some  kind  of  plan. 

Tom  PArroN.  "We  Didn't  Know." 

Forty  thousand  dead  in  'Vietnam,  four  dead 
at  Kent  State,  and  six  dead  at  Jackson  is 
a  high  price  to  learn  the  extent  of  our  Igno- 
rance. But,  perhaps  they  will  not  have  died 
In  vain  If  their  deaths  move  Just  one  un- 
known citizen  to  crawl  out  of  their  middle 
America  hole  and  speak  up  for  what  he 
believes.  If  he  believes.  And.  perhaps  they 
will  not  have  died  In  vain  If  we.  the  Amer- 
ican youth,  learn  that  Ignorance  is  the  mur- 
derer and  the  chief  obstacle  to  peace.  This 
Is  our  responsibility  In  setting  the  goals  of 
America  and  ourselves  In  the  1970*s.  to  avoid 
the  trap  of  Ignorance  and  passive  acceptance. 

The  initial  goals  of  America,  as  the  na- 
tion's founding  fathers  proposed,  are  good, 
strong,  am.bltiou8  ones,  and  not  beyond  our 
grasp.  America  as  a  land  where  all  are  equal, 
and  where  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  Is  respected  as  inalien- 
able is  not  beyond  our  grasp  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  work  together  and  cast  off  the  bonds 
of  our  Ignorance. 

Johns  Adams,  second  president  of  the 
United  States,  thus  rating  him,  I  suppose, 
a  founding  father,  said,  "Liberty  cannot  be 
preserved  without  a  general  knowledge 
among  the  people".  In  remembrance  of  our 
fathers  and  for  the  sake  of  our  children, 
we  mi.ist  open  our  eyes  and  ears  and  minds. 
We  must  stand,  alone  or  together,  but.  we 
must  stand.  For  if  we  don't  who  will  know 
we  gave  a  damn? 

For  the  tomb  of  the  unknown  citizen,  the 
epitaph  reads.  "I  didn't  know,  I  didn't 
stand".  Gtod,  I  hope  mine,  my  peers',  and 
my  children's  read,  "I  knew,  and  stood  for 
what  I  knew". 


The   Role   of  the   YotrrH   U*   Setting  the 
ao.\LS  OF  America  in  the  1970'8 

(James  D.  Everett,  South  Harrison  High 

School) 
Many  times  I  have  dreamed  of  hiking  trails 
that  were  worn  down  under  moccasins  hun- 
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dreds  of  years  ago.  I  have  followed  with  my 
mind  the  covered  wagons  on  the  trek  across 
our  continent.  I  have  thought  much  on  the 
determination  and  devotion  of  the  men  and 
women  who  built  our  country,  and  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  descendant  of  those  people.  I 
am  the  guardian  of  what  they  built.  I  am  a 
youth,  on  whom  the  future  of  America  will 
ride.  It  Is  my  hope  and  my  prayer  that  the 
actions  I  take  will  help  bring  to  America  a 
goal:  This  goal  Is  one  that  should  be  at  the 
front  of  every  America's  mind.  And  that  Is 
that  the  universal  peace  and  harmony  we 
so  desperately  need  now  will  soon  exist  among 
all  nations. 

I  know  I  must  be  realistic  for  the  world  is 
real.  I  knov,-  I  must  be  patient  for  the  world 
will  not  and  cannot  change  by  the  flick  of  a 
finger.  Change  takes  lime,  and  if  we  are 
realistic  we  will  take  heed  and  help  others 
with  the  change.  This  is  and  can  be  the  only 
way  change  will  come.  Shouting,  drawing 
sides  and  fighting  will  only  forestall  a  change. 
Tradition  Is  much  more  of  an  argument  In 
some  people's  mind  than  all  the  reason  and 
logic  in  the  world.  This  Is  sad,  but  it  is  true. 
However  If  reformers  learn  to  act  through 
people's  mind,  not  against  them,  everyone 
will  gain  much  more. 

I  also  know  I  must  be  loyal  to  my  con- 
victions, for  the  world  Is  already  too  full  of 
hypocrites.  One  of  the  hardest  things  In  the 
warld  to  do  is  to  be  honest  with  oneself  when 
under  pressure.  But,  unless  we  live  with 
the  world,  and  not  against  it,  we  will  be 
sapped  up  and  flu:ig  apart  tearing  at  the 
seams.  The  worst  type  of  hypocrisy,  the  sime 
t3rpe  that  is  seriously  crippling  the  United 
States,  is  the  silent  voice  The  silent  voice  is 
possessed  by  someone  who  may  care  but 
hasn't  "got-the-guts"  to  say  anything  to  i.^y- 
one's  face.  This  person  will  agree  with  anothtr 
anytime,  until  that  person's  back  is  turned. 
This  Is  why  the  "silent  majority"  Is  the  most 
destructive  force  In  this  country  today. 

"And  In  that  naked  light  I  saw  ten  thou- 
sand people,  maybe  more.  People  talking 
without  speaking,  people  hearing  without  lis- 
tening, people  writing  songs  that  voices  never 
shared;  no  one  dared  disturb  the  sounds-of- 
sUence.  (PaiU  Simon  and  Arthur  Qarfunkel.)  " 
This  is  what  I  see  when  looking  at  my  coun- 
try: people  talking,  hearing,  and  thinking, 
but  no  one  speaking,  listening,  or  trying  to 
help  others  with  their  ideas. 

When  the  separate  people  realize  that 
they  are  not  each  one  entitles,  but  rather 
only  a  threskd  of  a  fine,  closely  woven  gar- 
ment, our  world  will  be  able  to  advance  un- 
boundlessly.  If  the  youth  of  the  "JO's  can  but 
start  this  country  on  the  road  to  better  un- 
derstanding, our  Job  will  be  accomplished 
and  accomplished  well. 

The  Role  of  YoirrH  in  Setting  the  Goals 
OP  America  in  the  "70's" 

(By  John  W.  Head) 

John  Kennedy  declared  that  "the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
icans." Not  to  oxir  grandparents,  not  to  our 
parents,  but  to  us,  the  youth  of  America,  has 
it  been  passed.  It  Is  a  torch  that  beckons  us 
to  action  for  a  cause  rarely,  if  ever,  assumed 
by  young  jieople,  but  which  now  seems  too 
unimportant  for  an  ever-lncreaslngly  ma- 
terialistic society  to  concern  Itself  with.  For 
it  Is  our  challenge  to  relieve  the  despair  bred 
by  hunger  and  poverty,  to  reduce  the  apathy 
encouraged  by  depersonalization  and  appar- 
ent Individual  unimportance,  and  to  combat 
the  Ignorance  that  prevents  Americans  from 
fulfilling  their  responsibilities  to  our  society. 

How  can  we  meet  this  challenge?  What 
weapons  do  we  have  on  our  side  to  help  us 
combat  Ignorance,  apathy,  and  despair? 
What  means  do  we  have  through  which  to 
set  the  goals  of  America  In  the  70's? 

First,  we  have  political  leverage.  It  has 
been  shown  In  the  last  two  elections  that 
young  polltlckers  have  wielded  considerable, 
and  in  many  cases,  determining  power  In  as- 
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sisting  or  defeating  either  candidates  for  of- 
fice or  referendums  and  amendments.  Lately 
a  reactionary  pulse  has  registered  on  the  na- 
tion's electrocardiogram,  in  response  to  the 
usually  liberal  and  sometimes  radical  con- 
tentions and  methods  of  young  campaigners 
Indicating  a  misuse  or  perhaps  even  an  abuse 
of  this  precious  leverage.  We  cannot  afford 
such  reaction  to  be  produced  by  our  Involve- 
ment m  national  and  local  concerns,  for  as 
soon  as  we  lose  the  respect  held  by  adults 
for  us,  we  lose  our  influence.  Therefore,  let 
us  first  protect  and  utilize  our  political 
leverage 

Secondly,  we  have  opportunities  for  a  per- 
sonal role  In  determining  policies  and  pro- 
viding service  to  others.  Desjiite  the  cries 
from  the  reactionary  right,  our  nation's  gov- 
ernmental structure  Is  becoming  more  demo- 
cratic, not  less  democratic:  more  responsive 
to  popular  opinion  and  need,  not  less  respon- 
sive; more  dependent  on  personal  Initiative 
and  volunteer  work,  not  Independently  con- 
trolled by  a  band  of  socialistic  sovereigns. 
We  are  able  to  materially  change  condition* 
on  a  personal  level  by  assisting  with  such 
programs  as  VISTA  or  Job  Corps.  Through 
such  action  we  can  instill  hope,  dignity,  and 
love  in  thousands,  even  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Secondly,  then,  let  us  recognize  and 
take  advantage  of  our  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal service. 

And  finally,  we  have  vigor.  Older  people 
have  believed  since  the  time  of  Cain  and 
Abel  that  "the  young  people  are  tearing 
down  the  society."  If  we  can  tear  down,  why 
can  we  not  also  build  up?  We  lack  not  for 
energy.  We  lack  not  for  time.  We  lack  not 
for  opportunities.  So  thirdly,  let  us  direct  our 
youthful  vigor  toward  the  challenge. 

Through  these  means,  young  Americans 
truly  have  the  tools  with  which  to  set  the 
goals  of  America  in  the  70's.  Therefore  let  us 
use  our  political  leverage,  our  personal  op- 
portunities, and  our  vigor  to  help  educate 
the  Ignorant,  help  invigorate  the  apathetic, 
and  help  relieve  the  desperate.  After  all.  the 
torch  we  carry  will  soon  light  our  nation 
We  must  accept  Its  challenge. 


The  Role  of  Youth  in  Setting  the  Goals  or 
America  in  the  70's 

(By  Edward  Charles  Holland  III) 
The  youth  of  today  are  more  strongly  mo- 
tivated toward  identifying  goals  for  America 
than  any  group  of  youth  since  our  country's 
founding.  This  group,  because  they  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  born  at  this  time  in  our 
nation's  history,  has  been  given  more  and 
better  formal  education  than  any  age  group 
In  the  country  today.  It  Is  Ironic  that  this 
group  also  finds  Itself  ineffective  in  helping 
set  the  nation's  goals  because  of  Its  age.  Some 
are  too  young  to  vote;  most  are  considered 
by  their  elders  to  be  too  young  to  have  any 
worthwhile  ideas. 

To  be  effective  In  helping  with  America's 
goals,  the  youth  of  today  must  first  find  a 
way  of  communicating  their  Ideas  to  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  solving  the 
nation's  problems  and  directing  Us  course  of 
action.  Overcoming  the  publicity  and  reputa- 
tion caused  by  the  Illegal  actions  of  a  few 
will  be  a  necessary  and  difficult  task.  Posi- 
tive acts  of  help  and  a  demonstration  of 
good  faith  win  heal  wounds  made  to  the 
nation's  society  and  prove  to  the  nation  that 
the  youth  are  willing  to  earn  their  right  to 
be  heard.  Prevention  of  further  Irresponsible 
acta  of  violence  and  lawlessness  will  create 
an  environment  In  which  the  youth  can  par- 
ticipate. Such  prevention  will  be  accom- 
plished by  support  of  the  legal  authorities 
and  willingness  to  put  down  the  rabble- 
rousing  leaders  who  are  establishing  the 
reputation  for  the  whole  group. 

Once  the  youth  of  the  nation  have  earned 
the  right  to  be  heard,  they  must  make  cer- 
tain they  are  prepared  to  say  something  of 
value.  Such  preparation  must  Include  an 
Intelligent  pursuit  of  the  academic   oppor- 


tunities, a  serious  effort  to  be  physically 
bealthy.  including  avoidance  of  those  things 
^own  to  be  detrimental  to  one's  health,  and 
the  development  of  a  realistic  feeling  for  the 
nation's  problems. 

Setting  our  nation's  goals  requires  an  ac- 
ceptance of  our  nation's  problems  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  find  an  Improved  way  of  solving  the 
problems.  Destroying  the  source  of  the  prob- 
lem or  completely  Ignoring  It  only  leads  to 
more  problems.  Improved  methods  of  solving 
these  problems  must  be  found  and  the  youth 
Is  very  capable  of  helping  the  nation  In  this 

task. 

Our  youth  must  accept  Its  Individual  place 
of  responsibility  in  the  society  and  put  Its 
talents  and  strength  to  improving  what  ex- 
Uts  today.  This  responsibility  Includes  a  con- 
tribution by  proper  academic  preparation  to 
later  earn  a  salary  and  pay  taxes,  supporting 
of  community  activities  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts,  P.T-A.,  etc..  and  living  a  moral  per- 
sonal life.  From  this  base,  the  goals  can  first 
t)«  defined  and  then  the  course  of  action 
Identified  and  followed. 

In  many  fields  the  youth  has  made  a  good 
ftort  toward  setting  America's  goals.  Each 
election  year  many  political  candidates  find 
themselves  backed  by  the  youth  who,  al- 
though they  cannot  vote,  do  have  a  helpful 
Influence  upon  his  campaign.  The  youth  has 
slso  been  Instrumental  In  bringing  public 
attention  to  the  ecology  problems  of  the 
United  States. 

Today's  youth  will  become  participants  in 
setting  America's  goals  in  the  '70'8  only  by 
earning  the  right  to  be  heard  and  demon- 
strating they  have  the  maturity  to  contri- 
bute in  a  practical,  realistic  way  as  they 
have  done  in  some  cases.  They  must  keep  In 
mind  that  the  goals  for  the  '70's  will  deter- 
mine the  economic  health  and  world  position 
of  the  country  In  the  '80's  and  ■90's  when 
they  will  have  the  responsibility  of  running 
the  nation. 

The  Role  of  Youth  in  Setting  the  Goals  of 
America  in  the  1970's 

(By  Ronald  J.  Jarvls) 
Prom  the  depths  there  arises  a  mighty 
roar,  prodigious  In  Its  shuddering  force  as 
the  earth  screams  her  death  agony — a  wall 
of  sadness  and  pain  unequalled  In  the  mind 
of  man.  Polluted,  lifeless  tears  wash  over 
the  time-furrowed  brow  as  mud  streak  riv- 
ers flow  to  poison  seas.  Shrieking,  pounding 
metal  insects  sting  the  grayish  sky-haze  with 
black  tails  of  noxious  smoke.  Subterranean 
mushroom  clouds  entrench  their  radioactive 
by-products  in  the  Innocent  soil  while  lev- 
els of  strontlum-90  and  DDT  In  the  blood- 
streams of  the  populace  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy. Terrorism  and  death  reign  supreme  In 
the  gore-stained  hands  of  Machiavellian 
political  extremists  on  every  side,  and  rising 
crime  Is  the  watchword  on  the  quivering  lips 
of  a  frightened  society.  And  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  gathering  clamor  can  be  observed  an 
apathetic  citizenry,  searching  desperately  for 
some  person  or  persons  upon  which  to  blame 
the  mediocrity  of  Its  existence. 

Pollution,  crime,  apathy,  hunger— It  Is 
clear  to  see  that  the  die  Is  cast  for  this  and 
upcoming  generations.  Society  has  long  been 
treading  water  on  Important  Issues,  ham- 
pered by  Its  distorted  set  of  priorities.  Com- 
mercialism has  triumphed  over  human 
values — capitalism,  long  considered  a  poli- 
tical panacea,  can  no  longer  rightfully  as- 
sume first  place  In  the  crown  of  social  glory. 
Through  single-minded  expansion  of  mone- 
tary Interests,  our  coffers  have  been  filled 
to  surfeit — but  at  what  cost? 

The  cries  of  undernourished  Negro  chil- 
dren, of  the  once  noble  but  now  depreciated 
American  Indian,  facing  the  hollow  reality 
of  poverty  contrast  dlssonantly  at  best  with 
the  mellifluous  tones  of  the  American  horn 
of  plenty.  The  granaries  of  our  central  lands 
overflow  with  wealth  while  emaciated 
throngs  all  over  the  globe  grapple  dally  with 
the  grim  business  of  their  own  survival. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  area's  youth 
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to  re-order  the  decadent  and  Irresponsible 
priorities  that  have  been  followed.  A  civiliza- 
tion which  values  its  own  comfort  over  the 
very  survival  of  less  fortunates  cannot  ex- 
pect popular  applause  or  even  longevity. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  signlflcani 
changes  might  result  from  the  actions  of 
America's  all  too  evident  "silent  majority." 
When  an  Increasingly  large  p>ortlon  of  eli- 
gible voters  on  any  given  election  day  fail  to 
exercise  the  least  bothersome  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens.  It  speaks  eloquent- 
ly of  the  tragedy  before  us.  The  apathy  and 
Indifference  permeating  society  need  to  be 
overcome  by  some  sharply-pointed  prodding. 
This,  then,  is  a  major  role  of  youth — to 
prompt  constructive  reform  of  society  by 
appropriate  activism. 

The  most  pressing  concern  of  today's 
youth,  therefore.  Is  concern  itself.  That  Is  to 
say,  If  a  proportionately  greater  number  of 
persons  In  the  younger  camp  can  be  pre- 
vented from  falling  Into  the  miasma  of  In- 
activity, then  long-needed  Improvements 
might  be  made  In  government  and  In  so- 
ciety. A  reaseertlon  of  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  citizenship,  hand-ln-hand 
with  social  consciousness  should  lead  youth 
directly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  for- 
midable tasks  offered  by  this  decade. 


The  Role  of  Youth  in  Setting  the  Goals  of 
America  in  the  '70's 

(By  Linda  Kettlewell) 
The  challenging  70's  are  upon  us  and  the 
youth  should  accept  this  opportunity  by 
striving  for  higher  goals  than  ever  before.  In 
looking  at  this  challenge,  one  must  first  look 
at  that  word  G-O-A-L-S: 

Government  plays  an  imp>ortant  part  In 
accomplishing  goals  and  In  keeping  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land  organized  as  well  as  Informed 
about  our  "rush  rush"  society  and  world 
affairs.  Only  through  successful  cooperation 
and  political  endeavors  by  the  people  this 
can  be  accomplished.  James  Clarke  bad  a  re- 
vealing opinion  when  he  said,  that  a  poli- 
tician frequently  thinks  of  the  next  election, 
while  a  true  statesman  thinks  of  the  next 
generation. 

Out-reach  for  youth  Is  Imperative  If  we're 
to  create  a  secure  future.  All  men  must  have 
a  purpose:  to  keep  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
the  youth  busy,  to  better  the  environment 
of  our  society,  to  Improve  our  world  economy. 
It  has  been  said,  by  Robert  IngersoU,  that 
"free  bodies  and  free  minds,  along  with  free 
labor  and  free  thought,  will  lead  us  to  wealth 
and  truth." 

Ambition  should  be  on  many  fronts.  One 
example  Is  the  People  to  People  Program.  It 
hEs  been  and  Is  being  supported  by  Interested 
students  on  the  secondary  level,  who  help  the 
foreign  exchange  students  meet  with  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  of  their  own  age  group.  If 
we're  ambitious  enough  to  discuss,  openmlnd- 
edly.  the  problems  in  our  society,  we  can  help 
bring  the  nations  together.  The  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  also  help  people  help  themselves, 
by  showing  less  fortunate  people  how  to 
use  what  they  have.  By  providing  education, 
they  help  lessen  the  growth  of  Ignorance  and 
poverty.  Both  organizations,  by  their  ambi- 
tions, stimulate  others  in  creating  more  pro- 
ductive lives. 

Love  Is  the  key  to  fewer  slums  and  less 
poverty  In  our  nations.  Love  towards  one's 
fellowman  would  not  cpuse  war,  but  peace.  If 
true  love  was  more  evident  today.  Herbert 
Hoover's  statement  wovUd  be  a  reality.  "We 
shall  soon,  with  the  help  of  Ood.  be  in  sight 
of  the  day  when  poverty  will  be  banished 
from  this  nation."*  Wblle  we're  concerned 
with  poverty,  we're  also  concerned  for  Peace. 
Harry  Truman  once  commented.  "Our  goal 
must  be — not  peace  In  our  time — but  peace 
for  all  time."'  Love  Is  the  key  In  unlocking 
the  doors  of  poverty  and  peace. 
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Sacrlflce  Is  the  hardest  of  &U  goels  to  at- 
tain. Who  among  us  Is  wlUlng  to  sacrifice  per- 
sonal gain,  without  that  "what's  In  It  for  me" 
attitude?  Sacrificing  one  self  for  others  re- 
quires strict  discipline.  By  sacrificing  we're 
often  forced  to  reach  far  beyond  our  grasp. 

These  goals :  government  involvement,  out- 
reach in  community  concern,  coupled  with 
ambition,  love,  and  sacrlflce  for  a  nations 
people,  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  70*8. 
Were  no  longer  content  to  watch  the  world 
go  by.  There's  always  something  to  be  done 
to  help  others  and  unborn  generations.  At 
this  time  thirty  percent  of  the  United  States' 
population  is  composed  of  youth,  ranging 
from  fifteen  years  of  age  and  under.  If  this 
thirty  percent  could  be  motivated  and  chal- 
lenged In  this  "nish  rush"  world,  the  youth 
in  the  70's  would  become  a  dynamic  force. 
The  youth,  by  the  G-O-A-L-S  we  set  In  the 
70's,  can  keep  the  bells  of  freedom  ringing 
not  only  for  America,  but  for  all  the  world. 

The  Role  of  TorTH  in  Settinc  the  Goals  of 
America  in  the  '70's 
(By  Darcy  Tuma) 
In  America  today,  the  average  child  Uvee 
a  carefree  life  with  little  ambition  beyond 
a  dream  of  growing  up  to  be  a  cowboy  or 
a  ballerina.  AdulU  have  the  responslblUty 
and  freedom  to  vote.  Because  of  this,  their 
opinions  are  of  prime  Importance  In  deter- 
mining the  goals  of  America.  The  bridge  be- 
tween childhood  and  maturity  is  character- 
ized by  the  freshness,  vigor.  Inexperience, 
and  precipitancy  found  In  youth.  Their 
future  and  the  futtire  of  their  country  rest 
on  the  success  of  their  attempt  tc  cross  this 
unstable  bridge. 

The  Inexperience  and  precipitancy  of  youth 
guide  some  youth  to  display  their  shortcom- 
ings. These  leave  many  adults  with  the  con- 
ception that  American  youth  have  no  goals 
beyond  the  satisfaction  of  their  immediate 
needs.  Youth  wear  the  label  of  being  In- 
fluenced and  deluded  easily.  They  appear  to 
the  public  as  uncompromising  children 
throwing  tantrums  In  the  forms  of  riots  and 
bombs.  Adtilts  often  associate  youth  with 
abuse  of  drugs  and  escape  from  reality.  If 
all  of  America's  youth  are  aimless,  uncom- 
prlslng  escapists,  they  are  obviously  not  reedy 
to  play  an  active  role  In  the  decisions  of 
society  and  government. 

There  exists  another  group  of  Young  Amer- 
icans not  found  In  the  news  associated  with 
acts  of  lawlessness  and  of  violence.  They  dis- 
play the  freshness  of  youth  In  their  dream  of 
peace:  a  peace  with  everyone  as  an  equal 
brother,  a  peace  with  all  of  God's  creations, 
and  a  peace  within  each  man  that  he  Is  an 
Individual  free  to  be  himself.  ThU  group  is 
full  of  vigor  and  spirit  directed  toward  mak- 
ing their  dream  come  true.  They  work  for 
candidates  of  their  choice.  They  are  active 
In  discussion  and  debate  on  Important  Issues 
in  and  out  of  their  classrooms.  They  speak 
out  against  what  they  believe  hinders  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  dream. 

Young  Americans  feel  frustration  from  the 
injustices  In  their  country  of  "liberty  and 
Justice  for  all".  They  find  Inconsistency  In 
the  fact  that  young  citizens  are  asked  to  risk 
their  lives  for  a  country  before  they  are  con- 
sidered mature  enough  to  help  decide  the 
actions  of  that  country.  Because  they  cannot 
vote,  no  one  listens  to  their  Ideejs.  These 
frustrations  shatter  their  belief  In  their 
country  and  lead  many  to  search  elsewhere 
for  ways  to  achieve  their  goals. 

Young  and  old,  America's  dreams  are  the 
same.  The  youth  see  possible  Improvements 
on  the  past.  They  ask  for  changes.  Will  any- 
one listen  to  their  Ideas?  As  a  country,  Amer- 
ica must  progress,  and  progress  comes  from 
change.  Together  we  must  act  expediently. 
Since  all  Americans  have  basically  the  same 
goals,  we  can  work  together,  listen  together, 
and  learn  together. 
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To  Be  Human  Again 


(By  Kathy  Witt) 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  these 
past  few  years  about  the  youth  of  our 
country.  A  'generation  gap"  has  been  de- 
clared, across  which  the  New  Generation  and 
the  Establishment  eye  each  other  warily. 
Despite  the  cries  of  a  few  courageous  opti- 
mists, there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling 
among  the  over-35  group  that  our  country 
will  fall  into  chaos  If  left  In  the  hands  of 
a  generation  whose  hair  covers  Its  ears.  "What 
do  these  kids  think  they  want?"  Is  a  ques- 
tion often  heard.  "What  have  they  contrib- 
uted?" Is  another.  Wasn't  it  a  sixteen-year- 
old  girl  who.  In  1968,  carried  a  sign  imploring 
President  Nixon  to  "bring  us  together?" 

America  is  and  always  has  been,  a  rapidly- 
growing,  constantly-expanding  nation,  and 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  nation  come  from  a 
long  line  of  people  who  have  been  married, 
harried,  pressurized,  mechanized,  computer- 
ized, and  psychoanalyzed.  They  have  lived 
through  imperialism,  prejudice,  depression, 
war.  secession,  materialism,  isolationism,  and 
capitalism.  What  presently  exists  Is  a  group 
of  people  who  hurry  too  much,  run  too  fast, 
and  are  afraid  to  trust  the  other  fellow  be- 
cause they  haven't  had  time  to  know  him. 
Fathers  spend  as  much  as  twelve  hours  a  day 
at  work,  and  then  bring  their  troubles  home. 
Not  only  does  this  tend  to  bring  on  migraine 
headaches  for  the  father;  the  family  sutfers, 
too.  The  TV-  camera's-eye-view  of  the  typical 
American  working  man  Is  one  showing  the 
office  worker  coming  home  from  a  hard  day, 
yelling  at  the  children  to  be  quiet,  and 
growling  at  his  wife. 

People  are  so  preoccupied  with  what  they 
should  be.  they  often  forget  what  they  are — 
human.  They  don't  realize  that  when  they 
spend  so  much  time  working,  they  lose  track 
of  life.  They  don't  have  time  to  enjoy  their 
children;  to  build  any  kind  of  permanent 
relationships.  This  can  harm  the  child  as 
well  as  the  parent. 

Oddly  enough,  it  is  usually  the  Establish- 
ment person  who  runs  himself  ragged  in  this 
way.  The  younger  person  hasn't  learned  yet 
how  It's  done,  and  hopefully  never  will. 
People,  being  human,  need  time  to  relax. 
Then  they  can  smile  at  their  neighbors,  pass 
the  man  In  the  other  car  without  cursing 
at  him,  and  maybe.  Just  maybe,  close  the 
"generation  gap." 

What  do  there  kids  want?  They  want  time 
for  people,  all  people,  to  be  human  again. 


COMMUNIST-STYLE  POLLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently, 
throughout  the  world  people  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  pollution 
but  an  editorial  in  the  Herald  Progress, 
a  newspaper  published  in  Ashland,  Va., 
gives  an  interesting  slant  on  the  response 
of  government-owned  industry  in  Russia 
to  the  concerns  of  environmentalists. 
You  may  be  interested  In  reading  the 
entire  editorial : 

Commttnist-Sttlk  POLLtmON 

Once  again,  government  has  been  proven 
a  poor  self-regulator — this  time  in  the  area 
of  pollution  control.  While  many  have  be- 
lieved that  environmental  problems  are  pe- 
culiarly the  property  of  capitalist  countries, 
an  Item  In  The  New  York  Times  reveals  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  Ite  environmental  prob- 
lems too.  But.  there  is  no  one  to  biame  in 
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the  U.S.S.R.  for  Industrial  pollution  except 
the  govermr.ent.  since  government  under  the 
communist  system  owils  and  runs  ail  indus- 
try. Now.  Soviet  conservationists  appear  to  be 
having  little  success  In  persuading  state-run 
industries  to  curb  pollution. 

It  is  said  that  ordinary  Soviet  citizens  are 
appalled  by  the  worsening  condUiona  of 
major  rivers  In  European  Russia.  The  New 
YorK  Times  comnientd.  "What  Is  disapfKjint- 
ing  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  evidently  taken  umbrdge  at  suggestions 
that  pollution  is  a  problem  cutting  acrosa 
Ideological  and  political  divisions.  Insistent 
ruxncrs  In  Mjscjw  .  .  .  have  told  of  official 
efforts  to  clamp  down  on  exposure  of  Soviet 
polluters,  presumably  for  fear  of  providing 
anli-Soviet  propaganda  material." 

This  13  a  lur  cry  from  the  United  States 
where  under  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
the  siate,  as  an  advocate  of  the  public  inter- 
est, can  move  without  fear  of  hurting  its 
"image  '  to  impose  pollutlon-oontrol  stand- 
ards. U.S.  industry,  by  the  same  token,  that 
lives  by  the  virtue  of  customer  goodwill  is 
.aj;plred  to  do  everything  within  Its  power 
and  technological  ability  to  improve  the 
environment. 


March  24,  19: 


CONGRESSMAN  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 
CALLS  FOR  REALIZATION  OF 
HOUSING  GOALS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  great  concern  over  the  urban  crisis 
in  our  country  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
foi'med  individuals  on  thi.s  subject  in 
Congress  and  the  country  is  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  Congress- 
man Thomas  L.  Ashley. 

On  March  10,  1971,  Congressman 
Ashley  addressed  the  National  Service 
to  Regional  Councils  in  New  Orleans.  He 
outlined  the  problems  facing  our  cities 
and  discussed  programs  in  housing  and 
land  use  planning  which  would  serve  to 
correct  many  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  Con- 
gressman Ashley's  message  is  a  valuable 
contribution  in  our  consideration  of  this 
important  issue,  I  insert  the  address  in 
the  Record. 

The  text  of  Congressman  Ashley's  ad- 
dress follows : 

Address  by  Congressman  Thomas  L.  Ashlet 

I  am  very  pleased  to  participate  In  this  an- 
nual conference  because  I  consider  the  work 
of  your  National  Service  to  Regional  Coun- 
cils to  be  highly  important,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  consider  continued  develop- 
ment of  regional  councils  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  ingredients  In  the  future 
growth  of  our  country. 

This  year's  Conference  Is  aimed  at  develop- 
ing a  statement  of  "Goals  for  Action"  and  I 
congratulate  you  for  the  courage  that  this 
requires. 

One  of  the  strange  things  about  the  United 
States  is  that  we  are  very  goal  oriented  In 
our  private  undertakings  but  traditionally 
we  have  been  very  much  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  goals  by  the  government  sector, 
local,  state  or  national.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this.  I  suppose,  is  that  such  goals  repre- 
sent political  risk:  If  we  don't  set  goals  to 
be  achieved  for  the  good  of  society,  there  is 
no   way   to   measure   failure;    on  the  other 


hand.  If  goals  are  established  but  not  ful- 
filled, the  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance is  very  measurable,  especially  by 
the  alert  political  opf)06itlon. 

ESTABLISHING   GOALS 

There  is  also  little  artistry  that  can  enter 
Into  the  establishment  of  goals,  as  we  saw  m 
the  State  of  the  Union  Message  a  month  or 
so  ago.  This  Involved  the  deftmng  of  six 
National  major  goals  by  the  President,  each 
of  which  requires  Congressionul  action  for 
implementation.  There  are  tliose  who  are 
cynical  enough  to  suggest  that  this  puts  the 
President  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
claim  credit  for  proposing  goals  which  win 
popular  support,  and  at  the  same  time  damn- 
ing the  Congress  for  blotching  its  legislative 
task  In  areas  which  incur  public  disfavor. 

In  any  event.  It's  clear  that  we  need  na- 
tional goals  and  strategies  to  achieve  these 
?oals.  This  Conference  is  especially  timely 
because  DHUD's  Internal  reorganization  and 
current  legislative  proposals  are  aimed  at  en- 
larging both  the  geographical  and  adminis- 
trative scope  of  its  planning  assistance  and 
physical  development  programs.  Obviously 
the  success  of  this  effort  depends  o;;  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  metropol:tan  and 
other  regional  councils  of  government  to  es- 
tablish planning  objectives  within  the  broad- 
er framework  and  upon  their  success  in  es- 
tablishlrg  development  priorities  that  are 
bound  to  favor  some  local  Jurisdictions  more 
heavily  in  the  short  term  but  which  on  bal- 
ance achieve  the  objectives  established  for 
the  entire  area. 

LAND    USE    planning 

At  this  Juncture,  there  doesn't  appear  to 
be  any  quarrel  with  the  Administrations  ef- 
fort to  Initiate  statewide  land  use  planning 
and  the  proposal  of  DHUD  to  route  701  and 
other  planning  assistance  through  the  States 
to  regional  and  local  planning  agenries  in 
order  to  assure  more  active  State  participa- 
tion in  the  planning  process.  Congress  and 
the  Administration  are  also  in  substantial 
agreement  on  the  need  to  revise  and  consoli- 
date the  existing  categorical  aid  proprams  to 
facilitate  both  central  city  and  suburban  de- 
velopment programs.  The  major  difference 
Is  that  the  administration's  block  grant  de- 
velopment assistance  would  have  no  strings 
attached  while  the  majority  view  in  Congress 
Is  that  the  use  of  block  grant  funds  should 
be  governed  by  broadly-stated,  congressicn- 
ally-established  goals,  to  be  Implemented  by 
specific  operating  mechanisms.  This  view  la 
predicated  on  the  notion  that  our  growth 
patterns  are  a  matter  of  national  concern 
because  they  determine  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  fulfill  the  promise  of  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American.  If  this 
national  goal  is  to  be  achieved,  we  argue, 
then  we  must  insist — as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving block  grant  funds — that  the  money 
be  used  to  carry  out  a  regional  or  area -wide 
development  strategy  consistent  with  stated 
national  objectives. 

housing 

Housing  represents  a  second  area  where 
Congress  and  the  administration  may  be  out 
of  step — particularly  with  respect  to  Its  re- 
gional application  and  consequences. 

Inasmuch  as  the  administration  thru 
H.U.D.  is  proposing  to  regionalize  both  plan- 
ning and  development,  consistency  would 
seem  to  require  that  housing  be  treated  on 
the  same  broader  Jurisdiction  basis.  NOT  SO. 

In  fact,  very  much  the  contrary.  It  was 
the  President  himself,  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
who  stated  that  his  administration  would 
abide  by  the  law  with  respect  to  open  hous- 
ing but  wotild  not  use  Federal  funds  to 
achieve  forced  Integration  In  the  suburbs. 

This  sounds  fine  to  some  but  it  produces 
weird  results. 

The  Census  defines  suburbs  as  any  area 
in    any    standard    metropolitan    statistical 
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jrea  outside  a  central  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000. 

If  Federal  funds  can't  be  used  to  achieve 
integrated  housing  In  the  suburbs,  this 
means  such  funds  can  orUy  be  vised  In  the 
center  city  Itself  where  generally  speaking, 
the  density  of  poor  and  black  la  already 
dangerously  high. 

Most  certainly  the  Congress  Is  going  to 
challenge  the  efficacy  of  regional  approaches 
to  planning  and  development  In  the  absence 
of  a  similar  approach  to  housing. 

Housing  aside,  it's  clear  that  Oongress 
and  the  administration  are  directed  toward — 
if  not  committed  to — a  much  more  positive 
public  role  in  the  development  process  than 
ever  before.  Both  are  on  record  In  stating 
that  a  continuation  of  established  patterns 
of  urban  and  rural  growth  will  waste  land; 
destroy  resources  and  Increase  pollution; 
reduce  the  prospect  of  meeting  our  shelter 
needs;  limit  options  as  to  where  and  how 
people  may  live;  further  erode  central  city 
areas;  further  separate  homes  from  places 
of  work  and  recreation  while  ftirther  sepa- 
rating people  by  Income  and  race. 

UKBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Congress  and  the  Administration  are 
agreed  upon  the  further  premise,  also  con- 
tained in  legislation  that  has  been  signed 
into  law,  that  "better  patterns  of  urban 
development  and  revltalizatlon  are  essential 
to  accommodate  further  population  growth, 
prevent  further  deterioration  of  the  physical 
and  social  environment,  and  Improve  the 
overall  quality  of  life." 

So  despite  specific  areas  that  may  be  In 
dispute,  there  are  much  broader  bases  of 
agreement  that  already  have  begvm  to  pro- 
duce legislation  charting  new  directions  In 
the  development  of  our  country. 

One  example  Is  the  Urban  Growth  and 
New  Community  Title  of  last  year's  Housing 
Act. 

One  part  of  this  legislation  which  for  the 
first  time  provides  for  a  national  urban 
growth  policy,  was  based  on  a  number  of 
findings  that  have  been  written  directly  into 
law.  Among  these  Is  that  achievement  of 
satisfactory  living  standards  depends  upon 
sound;  orderly  and  more  balanced  develop- 
ment in  all  areas  of  the  Nation;  that  exist- 
ing and  future  Federal  programs  must  be 
interrelated  and  coordinated  within  a  sys- 
tem of  orderly  development  and  established 
priorities  consistent  with  a  national  urban 
growth  policy;  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment .  .  .  "Must  assume  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  a  national  urban  policy 
which  shall  Incorporate  social,  economic, 
and  other  appropriate  factors,  such  policy  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  making  specific  decisions 
at  the  national  level  which  affect  the  pattern 
of  urban  growth  and  which  provide  a  frame- 
work for  development  of  Interstate,  state 
and  local  growth  and  stabilization  policy." 

To  assist  in  the  development  of  a  national 
urban  growth  policy,  the  law  provides  that 
the  President — through  his  domestic  coun- 
cil—shall make  regular  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, including  information  with  respect  to 
population  and  growth  trends;  specific 
urban  growth  problems  and  efforts  designed 
to  meet  these  problems;  a  review  of  state, 
local  and  private  policies  and  actions;  cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  needs — both  public 
and  private — for  Implementing  national 
growth  objectives  and  recommendations  for 
specific  legislation  and  administrative 
action. 

EIGHT   GUIDELINES 

In  short,  the  Congress  by  legislative  man- 
date has  directed  the  President  to  evolve  a 
national  urban  growth  strategy.  While  re- 
cognizing that  growth  policy  must  be  an 
evolving  policy,  flexible  rather  than  static, 
the  act  is  specific  with  respect  to  eight 
guidelines  that  must  be  followed  and  which 
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represent  sharp  departures  from  current 
growth  and  development  patterns.  In  other 
words,  the  Congress — while  deliberately  fas- 
tening responsibility  on  the  White  House  to 
delineate  a  national  urban  growth  policy — 
has  stated  that  such  policy  saould — 

Favor  patterns  of  urbanization  and  eco- 
nomic development  which  offer  a  range  of 
alternative  locations  in  metropolitan  and 
urban  regions  as  well  as  In  Bmsiller  regions 
which  have  a  potential  .  for  accelerated 
growth; 

Poster  the  economic  strength  of  all  parts  of 
the  country — central  cities,  suburbs,  smaller 
communities  and  rural  areas; 

Reverse  trends  of  migration  and  physical 
growth  which  reinforce  disparities  among 
states  and  among  regions  and  cities; 

Treat  comprehensively  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  employment  which  are  associ- 
ated with  disorderly  urbanization  and  rural 
decline: 

Encourage  good  housing  without  regard  to 
race  or  creed; 

Define  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  revitalizing  existing  communities  and  en- 
couraging planned,  new  community  develop- 
ment; 

Strengthen  the  capacity  of  general  govern- 
mental institutions,  and 

Facilitate  better  coordination  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  desirable  patterns  of  urban 
growth,  the  prudent  use  of  resources,  and  the 
protection  of  the  physical  environment. 

Just  a  final  comment  on  this  phase  of  the 
new  legislation. 

Our  country  has  never  had  a  growth  policy. 
Residential  construction — home  building — 
has  In  large  measure  taken  place  where,  when 
and  how  the  speculative  developer  has  de- 
creed, it  would  be  built  and  industrial  and 
commercial  location  also  have  been  deter- 
mined exclusively  by  market  forces. 

ABSENCE    OF    PLANNING 

In  short,  where  people  live  and  how  they 
live  largely  have  been  considered  the  special 
domain  of  private  enterprise  and  only  In- 
ferentially  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

This  has  begun  to  change — not  because 
officialdom  in  Washington  has  become  sud- 
denly enlightened  (that  day  hasn't  come!) 
but  because  burgeoning  population  growth  in 
the  absence  of  planning  has  resulted  in 
chaotic  growth  patterns  which  threaten  to 
rip  asunder  the  very  social,  economic  and 
ecological  fabric  of  our  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
we  were  a  fledgling  nation  of  3  million  with 
a  whole  continent  to  settle.  No  need  then 
for  a  growth  policy. 

It  took  about  130  years — vmtU  the  turn  of 
this  century — for  the  U.S.  population  to 
reach  100  million — and  still  no  pressing  need 
for  planning  rational  patterns  of  growth. 

But  it  took  only  70  years — until  Just  last 
year — to  add  the  next  100  million  popula- 
tion and  demographers  tell  us  we'll  Jump  from 
200  million  to  300  miUlon  by  the  year  2000- - 
Just  30  years  from  now. 

It's  at  this  Juncture — on  this  awesome 
threshold — that  we  have  finally  acknowl- 
edged that  there  Is  sufficient  public  Interest 
in  a  rational,  coherent  developmaent  process- 
that  respects  human  and  environmental 
values  as  much  as  the  market  mechanism — 
to  at  least  begin  to  forge  a  whole  new  de- 
velopment concept. 

PLANNDfO    ON    A    BCOIONAL    BASIS 

At  the  heart  of  this  concept  is  the  no- 
tion that  the  process  of  growth  must  be  de- 
termined by  planning  and  development  deci- 
sions on  a  regional  basis — through  public 
officials  appointed  or  elected  by  the  people 
who  live  there — rather  than  by  Congressional 
enactments  which  cater  to  home  builders — 
as  FHA  has  done  since  the  end  of  WW  II  or 
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to  the  automobile  industry — witness  the  im- 
pact of  turnpikes  and  Interstate  highways  on 
industrial  location  In  Just  the  last  decade. 

Nor  is  this  emerging  National  growth  policy 
without  new  means  of  Implementation. 

The  second  part  of  the  Act  adopted  last 
year  establishes  a  new  community  Develop- 
ment Corporation  to  provide  a  whole  range 
of  assistance  for  the  planning,  construction 
and  preliminary  operation  of  new,  carefully 
planned  communities. 

rXDEBAL    ASSISTANCE 

For  the  first  time.  Federal  assistance  will 
be  available  to  State  or  local  bodies  au- 
thorized to  engaige  In  development,  as  well  as 
to  private  sector  developers.  For  the  first  time 
funds  will  be  available  to  help  cover  the  costs 
of  planning,  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment, for  essential  public  services — sewer, 
water,  roads,  school,  hospitals,  police,  and 
fire  facilities — and  for  their  operation  during 
the  early  years  of  the  new  community. 

What  kind  of  a  new  community  am  I  talk- 
ing about?  There  is  no  sterotype.  Generally 
they  are  expected  to  fall  into  four  categories — 

New  communities  with  metropolitan  areas; 

New  towns — In  town; 

Existing  smaller  communities  with  good 
growth  capability,  and 

New  free  standing  communities  such  as 
Reston,  Columbia,  Jonathon,  etc. 

In  my  view,  new  communities  will  become 
a  cornerstone  of  our  development  process  in 
the  Immediate  years  ahead. 

HIGH  PRIOBITY 

Already  there  have  been  scores  of  In- 
quires from  potential  new  town  developers — 
both  public  and  private — Interested  in  ap- 
plying under  the  new  legislation.  And  hon- 
esty compels  me  to  say  that  the  Administra- 
tion— especially  HUD — Is  now  wholehearted 
in  favor  of  the  programs  and  Is  giving  It  high 
priority — both  with  respect  to  personnel 
and  to  funding.  Personally,  I  think  a  major 
reason  for  this  Is  the  Administration's  con- 
viction that  rich,  white  suburbia  will  never 
allow  acquiescence  to  tke  Intrusion  of  the 
poor  and  the  black — and  therefore  new  com- 
munities— with  racial  and  Income  balance 
built  In — represent  the  only  suburban  alter- 
native which  promises  a  thoroughly  decent, 
well  planned  living  environment. 

I  also  think  the  Administration  is  begin- 
ning to  share  my  view  that  new  communities 
in  proximity  to  major  urban  centers  will  be 
essential  as  relocation  resources  to  permit 
the  reduction  of  ghetto  density  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  core  city.  In  other  words,  ra- 
tional metropolitan  development  is  a  must  If 
our  major  cities  are  to  be  saved. 

So  there  are  some  of  the  directions  and  ac- 
tivities that  are  taking  shape  in  Washington 
but  which  are  sure  to  have  a  direct  major 
Impact  throughout  the  country:  Heavy  em- 
phasis on  a  more  regional  approach  to  physi- 
cal development  as  well  as  planning — with 
housing  not  quite  included;  and  emerging 
national  urban  growth  policy  which  for  the 
first  time  acknowledges  and  defines  public 
responsibility  for  how  and  where  people  live; 
and  lastly  a  new  community  program  for 
public  and  private  developers  alike  with 
a  wide  range  of  financial  assistance  availa- 
ble for  those  willing  to  combine  public  in- 
terest with  private  profit. 

A  PRODUCT  OF  PLANNING 

If  I  were  to  add  a  final  thought,  it  would 
be  that  development  must  be  the  product 
of  planning;  planning  must  reflect  a  delib- 
erate strategy;  and  strategy  must  t)e  designed 
to  achieve  established  goals. 

When  these  relationships  are  understood 
and  respected.  It  will  be  possible  to  undo  some 
of  the  great  damage  that  has  been  wrought 
by  the  selfish,  Insensitive  development  proc- 
ess that  has  served  us  so  pooriy  at  such 
euormouo  expense. 
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In  short,  the  President  was  right  when 
he  said  we  must  develop  a  national  urban 
growth  iJoUcy  before  our  problems  become 
iDsolvable. 

The  Congress  has  forged  the  mechanism 
to  produce  such  a  policy;  Its  effectlveneas 
will  determine  the  shape  of  America  in  the 
decades  to  come. 


MR.  NIXON  AND  THE  WAR  TO  END 
ALL  WARS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night.  In  what  has  been  termed  an  un- 
precedented personal  interview,  Mr. 
Nixon  clearly  and  articulately  set  forth 
his  view  of  the  American  role  in  the 
world  in  general  and  in  Vietnam  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  Nixon  apparently  believes  that 
there  are  countries  in  the  world  which 
are  hostile  to  freedom  Eind  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world.  These  forces 
are  ready  and  willing  to  spring  upon  un- 
suspecting and/or  weak  countries  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  to  subject  them  to 
an  unfree  and  undemocratic  way  of  life. 

These  hostile  countries  are  deterred 
from  gobbling  up  the  world,  however,  by 
the  force  and  power  of  the  United 
States.  Whenever  any  hostile  country 
shows  an  inclination  to  attack  a  weak 
neighbor,  the  United  States  roars  up  and 
bares  its  teeth.  If,  In  fact,  the  hostile 
country  engages  In  combat  and/or  guer- 
rilla-type actions,  the  United  States  will 
counter  by  sending  combat  troops  to  the 
threatened  country  or,  under  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  it  will  help  the  threatened  gov- 
erimient  defend  itself  by  sending  aid,  ad- 
visers, or  supporting  air  power. 

Thus,  it  is  the  United  States,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  United  States 
alone,  which  deters  the  aggressive  im- 
pulses of  the  hostile  countries.  If,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  United  States  fails 
to  counter  one  of  the  hostile  probes  for 
weakness,  the  hostile  power  will  learn 
that  aggression  does  in  fact  pay  and  wUl 
experience  a  whetting  of  its  appetite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  view  of  the  world  is 
perfectly  consistent  and  coherent  given 
its  premises.  But,  I  think  that  it  betrays 
a  view  of  the  world  that  is  outdated  and 
inappropriate. 

First,  at  risk  of  being  labeled  a  "ne-v 
isolationist."  the  world  view  I  have  de- 
scribed is  undesirable  in  view  of 
America's  priorities.  The  theory  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  world's  policeman 
may  have  been  acceptable  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  was  unaware  or  un- 
willing to  attack  its  problems  at  home, 
but.  we  have  now  come  to  realize  that 
urban  decay,  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem, racial  Injustice,  and  the  many  other 
problems  of  our  times  cannot  be  solved 
without  money.  And.  the  necessary 
money  Is  simply  not  available  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  support  and  maintain  a 
swollen  defense  budget.  We  must  cut  this 
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budget  if  we  are  to  have  the  funds  which 
are  required  to  solve  our  problems  at 
home  and  we  cannot  do  this  if  we  are 
going  to  remain  the  world's  policeman. 

Mr.  Nixon's  theory,  as  I  have  out- 
lined it,  is  based  upon  the  view  that  the 
United  States  cannot  survive  as  a  free 
society  unless  it  functions  in  a  world  en- 
vironment which  contains  a  large  and 
undetermined  number  of  other  free 
countries.  If  the  free  world  is  gradually 
swallowed  up  by  aggressive  nations,  the 
theory  goes,  the  United  States  will  be 
turned  into  a  fortress,  no  longer  free 
and  democratic,  by  the  very  need  to  de- 
fend itself.  Ultimately,  without  allies,  it 
might  be  overrun  Itself  and  subjugated. 

What  the  theory  does  not  take  into 
accoimt  is  the  fact  that  by  attempting  m 
act  as  the  world's  policeman,  the  very 
thing  we  are  attempting  to  prevent  is 
already  occurring. 

Our  defense  requirements,  based  upon 
Mr.  Nixon's  theory,  have  given  rise  to  a 
military-industrial-labor  union  complex 
which  is  threatening  our  freedom  and 
the  livabllity  of  our  cities.  Senator  Er- 
viN  has  already  conducted  hearings 
about  the  role  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  civilian  surveillance  activities. 
The  large  defense  budget  prevents  us 
from  allocating  funds  to  the  very  activi- 
ties which  would  enable  our  citizens  to 
enjoy  a  free  and  full  life.  What  benefit 
will  we  have  gained  if  our  society  col- 
lapses in  an  attempt  to  save  "free"  coun- 
tries everywhere? 

The  Nixon  doctrine  does  not  change 
these  facts  very  much.  True,  under  this 
doctrine  we  will,  presumably,  no  longer 
shed  American  blood  in  the  remote  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  But,  we  will  be  spend- 
ing our  treasure — money  we  can  ill  af- 
ford— and  we  will  still  be  contributing  to 
the  growth  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  Its  allied  industries. 

Second,  the  Nixon  doctrine  will  con- 
tinue to  involve  the  United  States  in 
the  support  of  undemocratic  but  non- 
Communist  governments.  Prior  to  the 
Nixon  doctrine  our  foreign  policy  in- 
volved the  defense  or  the  pledge  to  de- 
fend many  undemocratic  governments  as 
long  as  they  pledged  to  remain  non- 
Communlst.  The  Nixon  doctrine.  In  ef- 
fect, continues  this  policy.  Whether  we 
support  a  government  of  this  type  with 
a  pledge  to  send  men  or  whether  we  send 
material  the  result  is  the  same — we  will 
continue  to  support  status  quo  govern- 
ments, including  dictatorships,  in  the 
alleged  cause  of  defending  the  "free 
world." 

Third,  Mr.  Nixon's  theory  appears  to 
be  a  rather  simpUstic  explanation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  merely  probing  U.S.  willingness 
to  defend  South  Vietnam,  why,  after 
so  many  years  have  they  failed  to  learn 
that  aggression  will  not  pay  in  the  South? 
Why  would  the  North  Vietnamese  be  will- 
ing to  see  their  society  and  their  land 
virtually  destroyed,  if  they  were  simply 
probing  for  American  weaknesses? 

Given  the  historical  aversion  of  Viet- 
namese to  Chinese  domination,  would 
the  North  Vietnamese  be  willing  to  suffer 
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destruction  in  order  to  act  as  tools  of 
Chinese  aggre-ssion?  Does  anyone  believe 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  acting  as 
tools  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

We  must  reexamine  all  of  our  commit- 
ments in  the  light  of  our  true  national 
interests.  Is  it  true  that  we  must  Inter- 
vene with  either  men  or  material  every, 
where  in  the  world  In  order  to  deter  ag- 
gression? 

Why  have  aggressors  failed  to  learn 
that  aggression  does  not  pay  as  a  result 
of  World  War  I?  World  War  n?  Korea' 
Is  the  war  in  Indochina  or  the  Nixon 
doctrine  really  in  our  national  interest 
viewed  in  light  of  our  problems  here  at 
home? 

Has  Mr.  Nixon,  in  enunciating  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  actually  committed  the 
sin  of  which  he  accused  the  Democrats- 
promising  much  more  than  he  can  de- 
liver? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  prides  him- 
self on  being  a  realist.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  willing  to  allow  this  luxury 
to  be  enjoyed  by  others.  If  others  attempt 
to  examine  our  foreign  policy  in  light  of 
our  true  national  interest  but  reach  con- 
clusions which  differ  from  those  of  the 
President,  they  are  met  not  with  argu- 
ments but  with  pejorative  characteriza- 
tion as  "new  isolationists." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rhetoric  of  the  1950's 
modified  only  slightly  will  not  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  carefully  conceived  foreign 
policy.  We  must  reexamine  our  foreign 
policy  In  light  of  our  problems  at  home, 
our  national  ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  and  our  true  national  self- 
interests.  If  we  do  not,  what  has  now  be- 
come Mr.  Nixon's  "war  to  end  all  wars" 
will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  Mr.  Wilson's. 


PASTOR  EMERITUS  MONSIONOR 
SOCHA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deep- 
ly saddened  by  the  recent  passing  of  an 
old  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Bronlslaus  A.  Socha,  first  pastor 
emeritus  of  St.  Valentine's  Church  in 
Bloomfleld,  N.J.,  where  he  had  served  for 
40  years  as  pastor.  Monsignor  Socha  was 
a  native  of  Poland  who  came  to  the 
United  States  at  age  7.  in  1895  and  settled 
in  Newark. 

He  was  a  man  whose  lofty  Ideals  pro- 
vided me  with  a  great  source  of  inspira- 
tion over  the  years,  and  whose  wise  coun- 
sel was  gratefully  taken.  He  was  a  per- 
son who  cared  deeply  for  his  fellow  man 
as  so  many  know  who  have  felt  his  com- 
passion, his  warmth,  and  generosity. 

Words  cannot  possibly  convey  the 
sense  of  loss  of  those  who  knew  him,  for 
Monsignor  Socha's  contributions  to  spir- 
itual, educational,  and  community  devel- 
opment were  immeasurable.  He  was  a 
gentle  man  whose  dedicated  service 
touched  all  who  knew  him  and  made  our 
lives  more  meaningful. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Bt  Rev.  Nikolaj  Lapltzkl,  Byelorus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  of  St.  Euphrosy- 
nia,  South  River,  N.J.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prajer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

O  eternal  God,  and  our  Father,  the 
source  of  all  life  and  light,  on  this  day 
commemorating  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence of  anniversary  of  Byelorus- 
sia, we  humbly  bow  our  heads  and  pray, 
that  Byelorussia,  and  all  other  captive 
nations  may  soon  receive  a  new  birth  of 
freedom. 

O  Generous  God,  the  source  of  kind- 
ness, bless  and  instruct  the  leaders  and 
legislators  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, so  that  they  would  arrive  at  the  de- 
cisions, which  would  lead  to  peace  and 
freedom  of  all  mankind. 

O  Merciful  God,  source  of  love,  send 
Your  blessing  on  aJl  people  of  our  glori- 
ous country.  United  States  of  America, 
save  them  from  discord,  giving  them  the 
spirit  of  love,  wisdom,  and  true  brother- 
hood. Amen. 


pointed  Mr.  Camnon  as  a  member  of  the 
same  Board  of  Visitors. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  It  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  468.  Joint  resolution  making  cer- 
tain further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  84-1028,  the  Vice 
President  appointed  Mr.  Mansfisld,  Mr. 
YoTJHo,  and  Mr.  Hasris  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy;  and  Mr.  Stennis,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, appointed  Mr.  Dobonick  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-1028,  the  Vice 
President  appointed  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Pong,  and  Mr.  Pearson  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Iffllltary 
Academy;  and  Mr.  Stbwnis,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  ap- 


NUMBERINO  OF  RECORDED  TELLER 
VOTES  AND  ROLLCALL  VOTES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  annoimce  that  recorded  teller  vote  No. 
1 — on  the  public  debt  and  Interest  rate 
limitation — and  recorded  teller  vote  No. 
2 — on  deleting  appropriations  for  the 
supersonic  transport — be  renumbered  as 
"roll  No.  30"  and  "roll  No.  31,"  respec- 
tively. The  Clerk  will  henceforth  number 
eJI  recorded  teller  votes  in  sequence  with 
roll  numbers. 

Without  objection,  the  permanent 
Record  and  the  Journal  will  be  changed 
accordingly :  and,  In  the  future,  recorded 
teller  votes  will  be  carried  in  the  single 
"roll  number"  series. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PABIuIAMXirrABT   INQUIST 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  this  In 
any  wuy  change  the  results  as  they  ap- 
pear In  the  RscoRo? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  in  the  least.  "Hie 
purpose  is  to  have  just  one  set  of  num- 
bers on  recorded  votes  Instead  of  two. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  they  have  already 
been  changed  from  what  the  Chair  an- 
nounced the  totals  were,  that  is  why  I 
raised  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thanks  the 
genUeman. 


RT.  REV.  NIKOLAJ  LAPITZKI 

(Mr.  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
March  25,  the  people  of  Byelorussia  are 
commemorating  the  53  d  anniversary  of 
their  declaration  of  independence;  and 
what  could  be  more  fitting  than  to  have 
one  of  their  own  clergsmaen  open  this 
day's  activities  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  listening  to  Rt.  Rev.  Proto- 
presbyter Nikolaj  Lapitzki  of  the  Bjrelo- 
russian  Orthodox  Church  of  St.  Euphro- 
synla,  located  in  South  River,  N.J.,  de- 
liver the  opening  prayer. 

Reverend  Lapitzki,  although  not  a  res- 
ident of  my  congressional  district,  has 
been  a  friend  and  has  done  an  impressive 
and  dedicated  job  both  to  his  chiuch  and 
to  the  community.  He  Is  the  guiding 
spirit  within  his  community  of  Byelorus- 
sian people  in  keeping  th^  hopes  alive 
for  the  resurrection  of  Byelorussian  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  honored 
to  welcome  Reverend  Lapltzkl  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 


BTBLOBUSSIAM    INDKFXKOENCE 

Mr.  Spesike'.',  the  highest  hopes  and 
aspirations  ol  che  Byelorussian  people  for 
a  free  and  independent  nation  were  ful- 
filled on  March  25, 1918.  when  the  Byelo- 
russian NatUmal  Repi^lic  was  bom. 

It  was  during  World  War  I  that  the 
Byelorussians  took  advantage  of  a  weak- 
ened Russian  regime  tmd  took  steps  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  Russian 
powers.  The  All-Byelorussian  Congress 
met  in  December  1917,  in  the  city  of 
Mlensk,  and,  on  March  25,  1918,  pro- 
claimed the  Byelorussian  RepubUc. 

Byelonissia's  provisional  constitution 
was  adopted  which  provided  for  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  and  assembly;  national 
and  cultural  autonomy  of  all  minorities; 
a  direct  and  secret  ballot  open  to  all 
Byelorussians;  an  8-hour  workday  with 
a  right  to  strike — all  guarantees  of  hu- 
man rights. 

Acknowledging  the  right  of  Byelorus- 
sia to  its  freedom  and  independence,  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  was 
accorded  recognition  by  over  a  dozen 
states,  and  Byelorussian  legations  and 
consulates  were  set  up  in  some  foreign 
capitals.  Unfortunately,  the  new  Byelo- 
russian free  and  independent  state  was 
imable  to  enjoy  its  new  found  freedom  for 
very  long.  The  Russian  Commimista  in- 
vaded Byelorussia  and  turned  the  terri- 
tory into  a  battlefield,  and  the  nation 
soon  found  Itself  In  Russian  captivity. 

World  War  n  provided  a  period  of 
relative  calm  and,  under  the  German  oc- 
cupation, resulted  in  a  spontaneous  re- 
vival of  Byelorussian  national  institu- 
tions. In  1944.  in  Mlensk,  the  Second 
Byelorussian  Caagmn  was  convened  and 
it  reaffirmed  the  desire  of  the  Bydorus- 
sian  people  for  complete  political  inde- 
pendence. 

Today,  the  Byelorussian  people  can- 
not claim  their  former  lands  a<  an  inde- 
pendent and  free  state.  What  resem- 
blance there  is  to  show  that  Byelorussia 
is  an  Independent  state  Is  only  an  ex- 
ternal facade,  while  the  Inner  workings 
reflect  the  strict  hand  of  Moscow  con- 
trol, which  do  not  represent  the  hopes  of 
the  Byelorussian  people. 

There  Is  no  joy  In  Byelorussia  today, 
there  are  no  celebrations,  there  are  no 
family  gatherings  on  this,  their  day  of 
the  1918  proclamation  of  Independence. 
Today,  in  Byelorussia  It  is  a  day  of  work 
for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  oppres- 
sor, the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

We  all  know  that  we  cannot  physically 
help  Byelorussia  regain  her  status  as  a 
free  and  Independent  nation.  We  can 
only  express  our  hopes  that  this  once 
proud  nation  will  soon  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  free  nations  family. 

I  wish  to  Join  In  this  universal  struggle 
for  Bydorusslan  freedom  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  express  themselves  in  seek- 
ing Justice  for  these  subjugated  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  Include  a  well- 
prepared  treatise  on  the  subject  of  what 
is  presenUy  the  situation  In  Byelorus- 
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sian  territory,  which  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  Of  this  honorable  body. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 
Btelorttssian   Congress 

CosuMiTTES  or  America, 
Queeiis,  N.Y.,  March  10.  1971. 
Hon.  HiusrsT  Helstoski. 
//or*?  of  Representatives, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  United  Nations  recently  has 
celebrated  1st  25th  annlversaxy.  The  Byel- 
orussian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  belongs 
to  the  United  Nations  and  Is  one  of  Its 
founding  members.  However,  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  are  not  represented  at  this  Inter- 
national organization.  TTie  people  of  Byelo- 
russian SSR  have  been  and  remain  under 
the  oppression  of  Soviet  Russia  and  have 
been  denied  the  basic  human  freedom  and 
rights.  The  Byelorussian  people  are  unable 
to  express  their  opinion  because  the  Byelo- 
russian SSR  Is  not  a  sovereign  state;  it  Is 
merely  a  colony  of  Soviet  Russia.  Thus  we, 
the  Byelorussians  living  in  the  free  world, 
would  like  to  focus  your  attention  upon  the 
following  points:  1.  the  status  of  Byelorus- 
sian people  In  the  Byelorussian  SSR;  2.  the 
real  status  of  the  Byelorussian  Mission  at 
the  UN;  and  the  role  of  the  Byelorussian 
Mission  at  this  important  International 
body. 

The  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
Is  a  nominal  state.  The  Constitution  of  the 
BSSR  has  one  purpose— to  promote  the 
BSSR  as  an  independent  state  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  Empire.  The  Byelorussian 
SSR,  in  reality,  1b  one  of  many  non- 
Russian  provinces  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  do  not  have  any  characteristics  of 
aa  independent  state.  The  political  power  In 
the  BSSR  Is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of 
Russian  Communists  and  all  aspects  of  po- 
litical life  are  directed  and  guided  entirely 
by  the  Central  Committee  In  Moscow.  The 
Byelorussian  Government  In  Minsk  merely 
executes  the  orders  coming  from  Moscow 
All  of  the  moet  Important  Branches  of  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  BSSR  are.  In  fact,  parts  of 
AU-Unlon  Cktverrunent  Departments  and 
thus  receiving  orders  from  Moscow.  Out  of  35 
ministers  of  the  BSSR  only  seven  are  under 
direct  orders  of  the  Government  In  Minsk. 
These  seven  are  automobile  transportation 
construction  and  exploitation  of  highways, 
department  of  urban  construction,  local  In- 
dustries, ministry  of  collective  farms  and  so- 
cial security.  However,  even  these  seven  de- 
partments are  working  within  the  framework 
established  and  controlled  by  the  Moscow 
government. 

All  key  positions  in  the  Byaloruaai&n  SSR 
are  occupied  by  the  Russians.  Russian  na- 
tionals are  conrlng  to  Byelorussian  cities  by 
the  thousands  and  taving  over  almost  all  im- 
portant poBltlona  in  all  levels  of  govemmMit. 
These  Ruaslan  newcomers  virtually  control 
entire  ByloruBSlan  life  and  Bytiorusslan  ter- 
ritory. The  so-called  "House  of  Representa- 
tives" of  ByelonuaUm  S8B  oonslBts  mainly  of 
Russian  nationals  and  is  superimposed  by  the 
Russian  Communist  party.  The  "candidates" 
In  the  election  campaign  are  usually  the  key 
persons  from  the  Army  and  the  administra- 
tion. These  people  are  almost  all  of  Russian 
descent.  The  only  Byelorussians  In  the  "Par- 
liament" of  the  BSSR  are  farmers  and  me- 
chanical worken  from  collective  farms.  The 
election  prooedurea  in  the  BSSR  are  below 
standard  for  they  proceed  under  constant 
pressure.  In  vlsw  of  these  facts,  it  should  be 
understood  why  ttie  Byelorussian  Govern- 
ment of  the  BSSR  dtiring  the  past  52  years 
never  voiced  Its  own  opinion  or  an  Idea,  or 
had  expressed  a  single  voice  of  protest  against 
Soviet  Russian  occupation  of  By^orussla. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Russian  gov- 
ernment is  conducrting  a  continuous  policy 
of  deportation  of  professional  people  and 
skilled  workers  from  the  BSSR  to  other  parts 


of  Soviet  Russia.  The  same  holds  true  for 
Byelonisslan  students — they  must  leave  Byel- 
orussia In  order  to  get  Jobs  In  their  pro- 
fessions. Many  of  these  deported  specialists 
never  return  back  to  Byelorussia  and  are 
completely  lost  to  Byelorussian  nationliood. 

The  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  carries 
out  a  policy  of  genocide  toward  the  Byelorus- 
sian Nation.  It  is  a  statistically  proven  fact 
that  during  the  Soviet  Russian  occupation 
the  demographic  deficit  of  the  Byelorussian 
SSR  was  6,045,000;  only  one-third  of  that 
number  were  direct  or  Indirect  losses  of 
WW  n;  two-thirds,  or  over  4,000,000,  are  di- 
rect consequences  of  political  terror,  mass  de- 
portations and  forced  resettlements  of  Byel- 
orussians to  the  Asian  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire.  And  such  a  genocide  had 
been  carried  out  by  the  Russians  for  many 
decades,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  a  signing  member  of  the  UN 
document  against  genocide  which  was 
adopted  at  the  UN  convention  as  far  back 
as  December  9,  IMS. 

The  genocldal  policy  of  Soviet  Russia  has 
its  long  history  In  Byelorussia.  During  the 
late  20's  and  early  thirties  millions  of  Byelo- 
russian farmers  and  workers  were  forced  to 
leave  Byelorussia  and  to  go  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  Siberia.  Such  a  policy  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  a  magnified  replica  of  the  policy  of 
Czarlst  Russia  in  regard  to  the  Byelorussian 
people. 

Durmg  the  early  history  of  Soviet  Union  a 
great  part  of  Byelorussian  territory  was 
sliced  from  Byelorussia  and  attached  to  the 
Russian  SFSR.  The  Byelorussian  population 
in  that  part  of  the  Byelorussian  territory  Is 
continuously  russified  and  directed  towards 
complete  destruction. 

Presently  the  Byelorussian  ethnic  territory 
Is  divided  at  Moscow's  will  among  four  neigh- 
boring states,  and  the  Byelorussian  SSR  In- 
cludes less  than  half  of  the  ethnographical 
Byelorussian  territory.  Loss  of  a  great  part 
of  its  territory  and  such  a  genocldal  policy 
diminishes  considerably  Byelorussian  nation- 
al potential.  The  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  is  not  a  Byelorussian  State  and  was 
not  created  by  the  Byelorussian  people.  The 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was 
created  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  in  1919  In 
order  to  subvert  the  aspirations  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people,  who  had  proclaimed  their 
own  independent  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  in  March  1918.  In  1919  the  Soviet 
RusslEui  State  conquered  by  military  force  of 
the  Indep>endent  Byelorussian  State  and  pro- 
claimed the  BSSR.  In  1922  the  Byelorussian 
SSR  was  incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Russian  regime  In  Byelorussia 
Is  carrying  out  a  systematic  Russlflcation 
campaign.  The  Byelorussian  language  has 
been  almost  completely  eliminated  from  of- 
ficial use  in  business  relations,  from  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  from  schools. 
The  number  of  Byelorussian  theaters,  movies 
and  culttiral  Institutions  shows  a  continuous 
decrease  and  the  number  of  Russian-langauge 
institutions  Is  increasing. 

Streets,  parks,  monuments  and  even  Byelo- 
russian cities  are  named  for  Russian  heroes 
and  famous  Russian  dignitaries.  Names  of 
Byelorussian  national  heroes  are  virtually 
banned.  The  administration  carries  on  a  cam- 
paign of  continuous  destruction  of  Byelo- 
russian historical  monuments  and  architec- 
tural structures.  Instead  the  Soviet  Russian 
Government  Introduces  a  typical  Russian  ad- 
dition of  pseudoclassical  style,  and  Introduces 
it  across  the  entire  Soviet  Union. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  U  clearly  under- 
stood why  a  traveller  from  the  West  enter- 
ing the  border  town  of  Brest  feels  like  he  Is 
in  Russia.  The  Byelorussian  features  of  this 
city  have  disappeared  and  a  Byelorussian  his- 
torical city  of  Blerasce  has  become  a  "Russian 
fortress  in  the  western  border." 

Since  1927  in  the  BSSR  there  has  been  a 
continuous  process  of  liquidation  of  Byelo- 


russian national  life.  During  the  first  stages 
of  RuEsian  Communist  terror,  the  Russian 
Communists  liquidated  several  hundred 
Byelorussian  National  Communists  in  the 
1930's  the  Russian  Communists  arrested 
thousands  of  Byelorussian  scholars,  artiste 
and  engineers.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Byelorussian  farmers  were  deported  to 
Siberia,  where  they  perished.  Among  the  first 
victims  of  Soviet  Russian  terror  were  Byelo- 
russlan  leaders,  such  as  the  first  president  of 
the  Byelorussian  Academy  of  Sciences  most 
authoritative  Byelorussian  historians  'econ- 
omlsts,  etc. 

The  ruthless  purges  continued  also  in  1937 
Thousands  of  political  leaders,  former  Byelo 
russlan  representatives  in  the  Polish  Parlia' 
ment,  were  killed. 

Byelorussian  National  Culture  under  Soviet 
Russian  rule  has  undergone  uncalculable 
losses.  The  Soviet  Russian  government  has 
shut  down  all  Byelorussian  Learned  Societies 
and  literary  clubs.  The  Government  has 
banished  publication  of  hundreds  of  Byel- 
orussian artistic  and  scholarly  journals.  Byel- 
orussian language  and  Linguistic  studies  have 
suffered  even  greater  losses.  In  1933.  by  a 
Government  decree,  a  reform  was  Introduced 
Into  the  Byelorussian  grammar  aiming  to  In- 
corporate Byelorussian  grammar  Into  the 
Russian.  The  Byelorussian  language  was  de- 
prived of  an  Independent  path  of  develop- 
ment, and.  Instead,  since  1933  Its  development 
is  forcefully  guided  toward  unification  with 
the  Rtisslan  language. 

The  Byelorussian  libraries  and  archives 
were  stolen  and  those  books  which  have 
significance  and  Importance  for  Byelorussian 
culture  were  removed  from  the  country  and 
were  stored  In  Moscow  or  Leningrad.  Since 
1935  special  indexes  were  published  with  the 
purpose  of  listing  "outlawed"  titles  In 
Byelorussia.  About  2.000  Byelorussian  book 
titles  numbering  millions  of  copies  were 
burned  and  totally  destroyed. 

Newspapers.  Journals  and  pamphlets  In  the 
Russian  language  are  published  in  the  BSSR, 
as  a  rule.  In  considerably  larger  numbers  than 
the  Journals  In  the  Byelorussian  language. 
The  publications  In  the  Byelorussian  lan- 
guage gradually  decrease  and  the  Russian 
publications  Increase.  The  language  of  Byel- 
orussian publications  Is  continuously  rus- 
sified. 

In  the  field  of  religious  affairs  to  general 
situation  In  Byelorussia  remains  very  dari. 
Twice  the  Autocephallc  Church  of  Byelorussia 
was  completely  destroyed,  in  1937  and  again 
In  1944.  The  Byelorussian  Religious  Hierarchy 
was  mostly  executed  or  exiled  to  Siberia. 
Thousands  of  Byelorussian  Churches  were 
completely  demolished.  A  few  churches  which 
were  rebuilt  during  World  War  n  are  force- 
fully Incorporated  into  Moscow  Patriarchate, 
the  same  as  the  remaining  Byelorussian  Hier- 
archy was  Incorporated  into  the  Jiurisdlctlon 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow. 

These  are  only  a  few  characteristic  features 
of  a  Russlficatlon  program  carried  out  by 
the  Soviet  Russian  Government  In  the  BSSR. 
Now  a  few  words  about  the  Byelorussian  Del- 
egation at  the  UN. 

Byelorussian  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations  Organization  do  not  truly  represent 
the  people  of  Byelorussia  and  the  records  of 
the  last  25  years  will  show  that  they  have 
never  taken  any  position  which  was  In  the 
slightest  way  different  from  that  of  the  Soviet 
Russia. 

Such  an  accord  with  the  Soviet  Russian 
Delegation  has  certainly  its  ground  and  ex- 
planation. The  Byelorussian  SSR  is  not  an 
Independent  state  but  a  colony  of  Soviet 
Russia;  the  Byelorussian  SSR  is  represented 
at  the  United  Nations  by  Ruaslan  nationals 
and  the  name  of  Byelorussia  is  used  as  a 
cover  for  Russlcm  expansion  policy.  Mr.  V. 
Smirnoff,  for  example,  present  Byelorussian 
Representatives  at  the  UN,  Is  a  Russian. 
Only  occasionally  the  Byelorussian  Delega- 
tion  will  include  one  or  two  Byelorussian 
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writers  or  a  Byelorussian  national;  however, 
their  role  and  degree  of  freedom  are  very 
limited.  Byelorussian  delegates,  as  a  rule,  are 
accompanied  by  a  Russian  delegate  or  a 
■guide".  If  a  Byelorussian  writer  wants  to 
buy  some  Byelorussian  language  books  In 
New  York,  he  must  check  them  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  UN  Mission.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Mr.  P.  Glebko.  Mr.  Glebko  checked  his 
books  at  the  entrance  of  the  UN  Mission  and 
has  never  received  them  in  the  USSR. 

These  are  only  a  few  characteristics  of  the 
present  situation  of  Byelorussian  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prom  this  analysis  it  is  under- 
stood that  neither  the  government  of  the 
BSSR  nor  the  Byelorussian  delegation  at  the 
UN  represents  the  Byelorussian  people.  They 
merely  serve  as  a  cover  for  the  Russian  ex- 
pansion policy. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  respectfully  re- 
quest your  assistance  in  stopping  the  geno- 
cldal policy  of  Soviet  Russia  In  the  BSSR 
In  helping  the  Byelorussian  people  to  regain 
their  Independence,  as  this  has  been  re- 
cently occurring  In  many  colonial  countries 
of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

John  Kosiak, 

President. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  PILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  5981 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  5981. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
WEEK  OF  MARCH  29,  1971 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Lousiajia. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio.  the  program  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  week 
of  March  29  is  as  follows : 

On  Monday:  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
55.  wage  and  price  control  extension; 

H.R.  5352,  maritime  authorization  sup- 
plemental for  fiscal  year  1971,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  4724,  maritime  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and 

H.R.  5981,  feed  grain  bases,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted. 

Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week: 

HH.  6531,  Military  Service  Act  amend- 
ments, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  called  up 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  one  further  question:  Is  any 
other  legislative  business  scheduled  for 
today  except  the  resolution  Greeting  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Se- 


lect Committee  on  the  House  Restau- 
rant? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  like  to  correct  the  state- 
ment on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55, 
"subject  to  a  rule  being  gnuited"?  It  is 
my  understanding  that  a  rule  has  been 
granted. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  I  did  not  make  the 
statement  the  gentleman  read. 

Mr.  GROSS.  However,  it  appears  on 
the  notice. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  told  that  the  first  rule  was 
a  faulty  rule,  and  the  committee  will 
have  to  again  consider  the  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  29.  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATING    A    SELECT   COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  317  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  317 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  created, 
as  of  January  8, 1971,  a  select  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
House  Restaurant,  which  shall  be  composed 
of  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
majority  party,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curring In  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  apt>ointment  was  made. 

(b)  In  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  the 
select  committee  shall  exercise  direction  and 
supervision  over  the  immediate  management 
and  operation  of  the  House  Restaurant  and 
the  cafeteria  and  other  food  service  facilities 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  as  provided  in  section  2  of 
this  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  over  the  management  of  the  House 


Restaurant  and  the  cafeteria  and  other  food 
service  facilities  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  jurisdiction  over  such  restaurant 
and  facilities  and  authority  over  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  immediate  manage- 
ment and  operation  thereof  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration;  and 
the  immediate  management  and  operation 
of  such  restaurant  and  faculties  may  be 
vested  In  such  offlclal  or  other  authority, 
acting  as  the  agent  of  the  committee,  as 
the  committee  may  designate;  and  the  offlclal 
or  authority  so  designated  shall  perform  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol by  section  206  of  the  First  Supplemental 
Civil  runctlons  Appropriation  Act,  1941  (64 
Stat.  1056;  Public,  No.  812,  Seventy-sixth 
Congress;  40  U.S.C.  174k) . 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  transfer,  as 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  di- 
rects, all  accounts,  records,  supplies,  eqtiip- 
ment,  and  assets  of  the  Hovise  Restaurant 
and  the  cafeteria  and  other  food  service 
facilities  of  the  House  which  are  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  In  order  that  all  such 
Items  may  be  available  for  the  maintsnance 
and  operation  of  the  House  Restaurant  tmder 
the  authority  of,  and  as  directed  by,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

(c)  All  authority,  responsibility,  and  func- 
tions vested  In  or  imposed  upon  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  in  connection  with  the 
special  deposit  account  established  by  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  First  Supplemental  Civil 
Functions  Appropriation  Act.  1B41  (40  XJM.C. 
174k),  shall  be  vested  in  or  imposed  upon 
such  other  official,  authority,  or  authorities 
as  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  designate. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  untU  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Sjoth),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  came  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  with  two  wit- 
nesses, both  of  whom  indicated  there 
was  no  disagreement  on  either  of  the 
committees  involved.  The  two  witnesses 
were  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Restaurant  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczyn- 
SKi> .  They  agreed  that  they  both  favored 
and  the  members  of  their  committees 
favored  the  proposal  contained  in  House 
Resolution  317.  which.  In  effect,  con- 
tinues the  House  Restaurant  Committee 
and  takes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
restaurants  and  other  facilities  now  vest- 
ed in  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
places  it  rather  in  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment with  this.  There  was  an  indication 
that  this  might  save  a  little  bit  of  money, 
because  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
nunistratlon  had  an  adequate  number  of 
auditors  to  handle  the  various  accounts 
of  the  House  restaurant  and  cafeteria 
facilities  and  thus  there  would  not  have 
to  be  an  auditing  staff  in  the  Capitol 
Architect's  ofQce  for  that  purpose. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  opposition 
to  this. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Oross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  opposition  to 
the  resolution,  but  I  wonder  If  the  need 
is  more  for  an  audit  than  It  Is  for  a  col- 
lection agency  to  take  over  in  certain 
areas  with  respect  to  the  dining  rooms? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  really 
has  no  knowledge  on  which  to  base  a 
comment  in  reply  to  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  has  no  information  on 
that,  because  there  has  never  been  vested 
In  the  committee  the  power  to  find  out 
about  it. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  Is  aware  that 
If  the  thing  he  mentions  exists  nobody 
like  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  go- 
ing to  put  much  pressure  on  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  pay  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  such  conditions  exist — and  I 
have  only  heard  rumors — I  believe  a 
committee  of  the  House  would  be  in  a 
position  to  apply  pressure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  they  have  in  the 
past,  if  not  in  the  present.  I  hope  that 
this  will  cure  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  going  on. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  understanding  of 
House  Resolution  317  is  the  same  as  that 
which  was  Just  given  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  BoLuiro) . 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Klv- 
czYifSKi)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hats)  both  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee this  was  what  was  wanted,  this 
was  a  desirable  thing  to  do.  Accordingly, 
that  Is  what  we  are  suggesting  the  House 
do. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  317. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  Question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  92-75) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tfae  foUowtng  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
When  I  suggested  in  my  State  of  the 
Union  Message  that  "most  Americans  to- 
day are  simply  fed  up  with  government 
at  all  levels."  there  was  some  surprise 
that  such  a  sweeping  indictment  of  gov- 
ernment would  come  from  within  the 
government  itself.  Yet  It  is  precisely 
there,  within  the  government  Itself,  that 


frustration    with   government   is   often 
most  deeply  experienced. 

A  President  and  his  associates  often 
feel  that  frustration  as  they  try  to  ful- 
fill their  promises  to  the  people.  Leg- 
islaitors  feel  that  frustration  as  they  work 
to  carry  out  the  hopes  of  their  constit- 
uents. And  dedicated  civil  servants  feel 
that  frustration  as  they  strive  to  achieve 
in  action  the  goals  which  have  been 
established  in  law. 

GOOD    KKN    AND    BAD    ICXCHANISMS 

The  problem  with  government  is  not, 
by  and  large,  the  people  In  government. 
It  is  a  popular  thing,  to  be  sure,  for  the 
public  to  blame  elected  officials  and  for 
elected  o£Qcials  to  blame  appointed 
ofBclals  when  government  falls  to  per- 
form. There  are  times  when  such  crit- 
icism is  clearly  justified.  But  after  a 
quarter  centiuV  of  observing  govern- 
ment from  a  variety  of  vantage  points, 
I  have  concluded  that  the  people  who 
work  in  government  are  more  often  the 
victims  than  the  villains  when  govern- 
ment breaks  down.  Their  spirit  has 
usually  been  willing.  It  is  tlie  structure 
that  has  been  weak. 

Good  people  cannot  do  good  things 
with  bad  mechanisms.  But  bad  mech- 
anisms can  frustrate  even  the  noblest 
aims.  That  is  why  so  many  public  serv- 
ants— of  both  political  parties,  of  high 
rank  and  low,  in  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches — are  often  disen- 
chanted with  government  these  days. 
That  Is  also  why  so  many  voters  feel  that 
the  results  of  elections  make  remarkably 
little  difference  in  their  lives. 

Just  as  inadequate  organization  can 
frustrate  good  men  and  women,  so  it  can 
dissipate  good  money.  At  the  Federal 
level  alone  we  have  spent  some  $1.1 
trillion  on  domestic  programs  over  the 
last  25  years,  but  we  have  not  realized  a 
fair  return  on  this  investment.  The  more 
we  spend,  the  more  it  seems  we  need  to 
spend  and  while  our  tax  bills  are  get- 
ting bigger  our  problems  are  getting 
worse. 

No,  the  major  cause  of  the  Ineffective- 
ness of  government  is  not  a  matter  of 
men  or  of  money.  It  is  principally  a 
matter  of  machinery.  It  will  do  us  little 
good  to  change  personnel  or  to  provide 
more  resources  unless  we  are  willing  to 
undertake  a  critical  review  of  govern- 
ment's overall  design. 

Most  people  do  not  pay  much  attention 
to  mechanical  questions.  What  happens 
imder  the  hood  of  their  automobile,  for 
example,  is  something  they  leave  to  the 
specialists  at  the  garage.  What  they  do 
care  about,  however,  is  how  well  the  auto- 
mobile performs.  Similarly,  most  people 
are  willing  to  leave  the  mechanical  ques- 
tions of  government  organization  to  those 
who  have  specialized  in  that  subject — 
and  to  their  elected  leaders.  But  they  do 
care  very  deeply  about  how  well  the  gov- 
ernment performs. 

At  this  moment  in  our  history,  most 
Americans  have  concluded  that  govern- 
ment is  not  performing  well.  It  promises 
much,  but  it  does  not  deliver  what  It 
promises.  The  great  danger,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  that  this  momentary  disillusion- 
ment with  government  will  turn  into  a 
more  profound  and  lasting  loss  of  faith. 

We  must  fight  that  danger.  We  must 


restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  capacities  of  their  government.  In 
my  view,  that  obligation  now  require  us 
to  give  more  profoimd  and  more  critical 
attention  to  the  question  of  government 
organization  than  any  single  group  of 
American  leaders  has  done  since  the 
Constitutional  Convention  adjourned  in 
Philadelphia  in  September  of  1787.  As  we 
strive  to  bring  about  a  new  American 
Revolution,  we  must  recognize  that  cen- 
tral truth  which  those  who  led  the  orig- 
inal American  Revolution  so  clearly  un- 
derstood: often  it  Is  how  the  government 
is  put  together  that  determines  how  well 
the  government  can  do  its  Job. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  for 
there  is  no  Republican  way  and  no  Dem- 
ocratic way  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
ment. This  is  not  a  matter  for  dogmatic 
dispute,  for  there  is  no  single,  ideal  blue- 
print which  will  Immediately  bring  good 
order  to  Federal  affairs.  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  once  and  then 
forgotten.  For  it  is  important  that  our 
political  institutions  remain  constantly 
responsive  to  changing  times  and  chang- 
ing problems. 
renkwh)  imtxhzst  in  coiipaEHZNsrTz  rktobm 

The  last  two  years  have  been  a  time  of 
renewed  interest  in  the  question  of  how 
government  is  organized.  TTie  Congress 
has  instituted  a  niunber  of  reforms  in 
its  own  procedures  and  is  considering 
others.  Judicial  reform — at  all  levels  of 
government — has  also  become  a  matter 
of  intense  concern.  The  relationship  be- 
tween various  levels  of  government  has 
attracted  increased  attention — smd  so,  of 
course,  has  the  subject  of  executive 
reform. 

This  administration,  with  the  counsel 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  has 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  luive  set  up  a  new  Domestic 
Council  and  a  new  OflQce  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President.  We  have  created  a  new  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  a 
new  United  States  Postal  Service.  We 
have  worked  to  rationalize  the  internal 
structure  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

All  of  these  and  other  changes  have 
been  important,  but  none  has  been  com- 
prehensive. And  now  we  face  a  funda- 
mental choice.  We  can  continue  to  tinker 
with  the  machinery  and  to  make  con- 
structive changes  here  and  there — each 
of  them  bringing  some  marginal  Im- 
provement in  the  Government's  capac- 
ities. Or  we  can  step  back,  take  a  care- 
ful look,  and  then  make  a  concerted  and 
sustained  effort  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  according  to  a  coherent, 
comprehensive  view  of  what  the  FWeral 
Government  of  this  Nation  ought  to  look 
like  in  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

"nie  impulse  for  comprehensive  re- 
organization has  been  felt  before  in  re- 
cent decades.  In  fact,  the  recommenda- 
tions I  am  making  today  stem  from  a 
long  series  of  studies  which  have  been 
made  under  several  administrations  over 
many  years.  Prom  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Administrative 
Memagement  (the  Brownlow  Committee) 
in  1937,  down  through  the  Itadings  of 
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the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
(the  Hoover  Commission)  in  1949.  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Government 
Organization  in  1964,  and  my  own  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion during  the  last  two  years,  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  am  advancing  today  have 
been  endorsed  by  a  great  niunber  of 
distinguished  students  of  government 
and  management  from  many  back- 
grounds and  from  both  political  parties. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  now  join  me 
in  concluding,  with  these  authorities, 
that  we  shoxild  travel  the  course  of  com- 
prehensive reform.  For  only  if  we  travel 
that  course,  and  travel  it  successfully, 
will  we  be  able  to  answer  affirmatively  in 
our  time  the  fimdamental  question 
posed  by  Alexander  Hamilton  as  the  Con- 
stitution was  being  debated  in  1788: 
"whether  societies  of  men  are  really 
capable  or  not  of  establishing  good  gov- 
ernment from  reflection  and  choice.  .  .  ." 

THE  ntAGMKNTATION  Or  FBDEBAL 
RXSPONSIBnjTT 

As  we  reflect  on  organizational  prob- 
lems in  the  Federal  Government  today, 
one  seems  to  stand  out  above  all  others: 
the  fact  that  the  capacity  to  do  things — 
the  power  to  achieve  goals  and  to  solve 
problems — is  exceedingly  fragmented 
and  broadly  scattered  throughout  the 
Federal  establishment.  In  addressing  al- 
most any  of  the  great  challenges  of  our 
time,  the  Federal  Government  finds  it- 
self speaking  through  a  wide  variety  of 
ofSces  and  bureaus,  departments  and 
agencies.  Often  these  units  trip  over  one 
another  as  they  move  to  meet  a  common 
problem.  Sometimes  they  step  on  one  an- 
other's toes.  Frequently,  they  behave  like 
a  series  of  fragmented  fiefdoms — unable 
to  focus  Federal  resources  or  energies  in 
a  way  which  produces  any  concentrated 
innpact. 

Consider  these  facts: 

Nine  different  Federal  departments 
and  twenty  Independent  agencies  are  now 
involved  in  education  matters.  Seven  de- 
partments and  eight  independent  agen- 
cies are  involved  in  health.  In  many 
major  cities,  there  are  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  separate  manpwwer  programs, 
funded  by  a  variety  of  Federal  offices. 
Three  departments  help  develop  our 
water  resources  and  four  agencies  in  two 
departments  are  Involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  lands.  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas  are  administered  by  six  dif- 
ferent agencies  in  three  departments  of 
the  government.  Seven  agencies  provide 
assistance  for  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Six  departments  of  the  government  col- 
lect similar  economic  information — often 
from  the  same  sources — and  at  least 
seven  departments  are  concerned  with 
international  trade.  While  we  cannot 
eliminate  cJl  of  this  diffusion,  we  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  bring  similar  functions 
under  common  commands. 

It  is  important  that  we  move  boldly 
to  consolidate  the  major  activities  of  the 
Government.  The  programmatic  Jumble 
has  already  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate 
coimt  of  Just  how  many  Federal  grant 
programs  exist.  Some  estimates  go  as 
high  as   1,500.  Despite  impressive  at- 


tempts by  individual  legislators  and  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
there  is  still  no  agreement  on  a  com- 
prehensive list.  Again  and  again  I  hear 
of  local  officials  who  are  imable  to  deter- 
mine how  many  Federal  programs  serve 
their  areas  or  how  much  Federal  money 
is  coming  into  their  commimlties.  One 
reason  Is  that  the  assistance  comes  from 
such  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  sources. 

THE  CONSEQT7SNCKS   OT  BCATmOED 
XCBPONSnilJTT 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this 
scattering  of  Federal  responsibility? 
There  are  many. 

In  the  first  place,  the  diffusion  of  re- 
sponsibility makes  it  extremely  difficult 
to  launch  a  coordinated  attack  on  com- 
plex problems.  It  is  as  if  the  various 
units  of  an  attacking  army  were  operat- 
ing under  a  variety  of  highly  Independent 
commands.  When  one  part  of  the  answer 
to  a  problem  lies  in  one  department  and 
other  parts  lie  in  other  departments,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  bring  the  various 
parts  together  in  a  unified  campaign  to 
achieve  a  common  goal. 

Even  oiu-  l>aslc  analysis  of  public  needs 
often  suffers  from  a  piecemeal  approach. 
Problems  are  defined  so  that  they  wUl 
fit  within  established  jurisdictions  and 
bureaucratic  conventions.  And  the  re- 
sults of  Government  action  are  typically 
measured  by  the  degree  of  activity  within 
each  program  rather  than  by  the  over- 
all impact  of  related  activities  on  the 
outside  world. 

The  role  of  a  given  department  In  the 
policy  making  process  can  be  fundamen- 
tally compromised  by  the  way  Its  mis- 
sion is  defined.  The  narrower  the  mis- 
sion, the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  de- 
partment wUl  see  Itself  as  an  advocate 
within  the  administration  for  a  special 
point  of  view.  When  any  department  or 
agency  begins  to  represent  a  parochial 
interest,  then  its  advice  and  support  in- 
evitably become  less  useful  to  the  man 
who  must  serve  all  of  the  people  as  their 
President. 

Even  when  departments  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  broaden  their  perspec- 
tives, they  often  find  it  impossible  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
meeting  public  needs.  Not  even  the  best 
plaimers  can  set  intelligent  spending 
priorities,  for  e!xample,  unless  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  t4ie  full  array 
of  alternative  expenditures.  But  if  one 
part  of  the  problem  is  studied  in  one  de- 
partment and  another  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  studied  elsewhere,  who  decides 
which  element  is  more  important?  If 
one  office  considers  one  set  of  solutions 
and  a  separate  agency  investigates  an- 
other set  of  solutions,  who  can  compare 
the  resxUts?  Too  often,  no  official  below 
the  very  highest  levels  of  the  Government 
has  Eu:cess  to  enough  information  to 
make  such  comparisons  wisely.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  Government  often  fails  to 
make  a  rational  distribution  of  its  re- 
sources among  a  number  of  program  al- 
ternatives. 

Divided  responsiUllty  can  aiao  mean 
that  some  problems  slip  between  the 
cracks  and  disappear  from  the  Govern- 
ment's view.  Everybody's  business  be- 


comes nobody's  business  and  embarrass- 
ing gaps  appear  which  no  agency  at- 
tempts to  fill.  At  other  times,  various 
Federal  authorities  act  as  rivals,  com- 
peting with  one  another  for  the  same 
piece  of  "turf." 

Sometimes  one  agency  will  actually 
duplicate  the  work  of  another;  for  in- 
stance, the  same  locality  may  receive  two 
or  more  grants  for  the  same  project.  On 
other  occasions.  Federal  offices  will  ac- 
tually find  themselves  working  at  cross 
purposes  with  one  another;  one  agency 
will  try  to  preserve  a  swamp,  for  exam- 
ple, while  another  is  seeking  to  drain  it. 
In  an  effort  to  minimize  such  problems, 
govenmient  ofBclals  must  spend  enor- 
mous amounts  of  time  and  energy  nego- 
tiating with  one  another  that  should  be 
directed  toward  meeting  people's  needs. 
And  even  when  they  are  able  to  work  out 
their  differences,  officials  often  reach 
compromise  solutions  which  merely  rep- 
resent the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  their  original  positions.  Bold  and  orig- 
inal Ideas  are  thus  sacrificed  in  the 
quest  for  intragovemmental  harmony. 

Scattered  responsibility  also  contrib- 
utes to  the  overcentralization  of  public 
decision  malting.  Because  oompeting  of- 
fices are  of toi  in  different  chains  of  com- 
mand, it  is  frequentiy  impo6stt>le  for 
them  to  resolve  tiieir  differences  except 
by  referring  them  to  higher  authorities, 
a  process  which  can  mean  Interminable 
delays.  In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  means 
for  resolving  such  differences  and  for 
providing  needed  coordination,  an  entire 
new  layer  of  bureaucracy  has  emerged 
at  the  interagency  level.  Last  year,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  coimt- 
ed  some  850  interagency  committees. 
Even  so,  there  are  still  many  occsMlons 
when  only  the  White  House  itself  can 
resolve  such  interjurisdictional  disputes. 
Too  many  questions  thus  surface  at  the 
Presidential  level  that  shoiild  be  resolved 
at  levels  of  Government  closer  to  the 
scene  of  the  action. 

Inefficient  organization  at  the  Federal 
level  also  undermines  the  effectiveness  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Mayors  and 
Governors  waste  countiess  hours  and  dol- 
lars toudiing  base  with  a  variety  of  Fed- 
eral offices — each  with  Its  own  separate 
procedures  and  Its  own  separate  policies. 
Some  local  officials  are  so  perplexed  by 
the  vast  array  of  Federal  programs  in  a 
given  problem  area  that  they  miss  out 
on  the  very  ones  that  would  be  most 
helpful  to  them.  Many  State  and  local 
governments  find  they  must  hire  expen- 
sive specialists  to  guide  them  through 
the  jimgles  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
If  it  is  confusing  for  lower  levels  of 
govenunent  to  deal  with  this  maze  of 
Federal  offices,  that  challenge  can  be 
even  more  bewildering  for  individual  cit- 
izens. Whether  it  Is  a  doctor  seeking  aid 
for  a  new  health  center,  a  businessman 
trying  to  get  advice  about  selling  tn  for- 
eign markets,  or  a  welfare  recipient  go- 
ing from  one  office  to  another  in  order 
to  take  full  advantage  of  Federal  services, 
the  people  whom  the  Government  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  serving  are  often  forced  to 
weave  their  way  through  a  perplexing 
obstacle  course  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing help. 
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THE   HOBBLING  OF  ELECTED  LEADERSHIP 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  conse- 
quence of  scattered  responsibility  in  the 
executive  branch  is  the  hobbling  effect  it 
has  on  elected  leadership — and,  there- 
fore, on  the  basic  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government.  In  our  political  sys- 
tem, when  the  people  identify  a  problem 
they  elect  to  public  office  men  and  women 
who  promise  to  solve  that  problem.  If 
these  leaders  succeed,  they  can  be  re- 
elected: if  they  fail,  they  can  be  replaced. 
Elections  are  the  people's  tool  for  keep- 
ing government  responsive  to  their 
needs. 

This  entire  system  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption, however,  that  elected  leaders 
can  make  the  Government  respond  to  the 
people's  mandate.  Too  often,  this  as- 
sumpttan  is  wrong.  When  lines  of  respon- 
sibility are  as  tangled  and  as  ambigu- 
ous as  they  are  in  many  policy  areas,  it 
Is  extremely  difficult  for  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President  to  see  that  thdr 
intentions  are  carried  out. 

If  the  President  or  the  Congress  wants 
to  launch  a  program  or  change  a  pro- 
gram or  even  find  out  how  a  program  is 
working,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
consult  with  a  half  dozen  or  more  au- 
thorities, each  of  whom  can  blame  the 
others  when  something  goes  wrong.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  delegate  to  any  one 
official  the  full  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  a  specific  mandate,  since  the 
machinery  for  doing  that  job  Is  divided 
among  various  agencies.  As  a  result, 
there  Is  frequently  no  single  official — 
even  at  the  Cabinet  level — whom  the 
President  or  the  Congress  can  hold  ac- 
countable for  Government's  success  or 
failure  in  meeting  a  given  need. 

No  wonder  bureaucracy  has  some- 
times been  described  as  "the  rule  of  no 
one."  No  wonder  the  public  complains 
about  programs  which  simply  seem  to 
drift.  When  elected  officials  cannot  hold 
appointees  accountable  for  the  perform- 
ance of  government,  then  the  \'oters'  In- 
fluence on  government's  behavior  is  also 
weakened. 

HOW  DID  THINOS  GET  THIS  WAT? 

The  American  people  clearly  pay  a 
very  high  price  for  the  Incapacities  of 
governmental  structures — one  that  is 
measured  In  disappointment,  frustration 
and  wasted  tax  dollars.  But  how  did 
things  get  this  way? 

What  happened,  essentially,  was  that 
the  organization  of  Government — like 
the  grant-in-aid  programs  which  I  have 
discussed  In  my  special  messages  to  the 
Congress  concerning  revenue  sharing — 
grew  up  In  a  haphazard,  piecemeal 
fashion  over  the  years.  Whenever  Gov- 
ernment took  on  an  important  new  as- 
signment or  identified  an  important  new 
constltutency,  the  chances  were  prett^r 
good  that  a  new  organizational  entity 
would  be  established  to  deal  with  It.  Un- 
fortunately, as  each  new  office  was  set 
up,  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to 
the  question  of  how  it  would  fit  in  with 
the  old  ones.  Thus  office  was  piled  ujxjn 
office  In  response  to  developing  needs; 
when  new  needs  arose  and  still  newer 
units  were  created,  the  older  structures 
simply  remained  in  place. 

Of  the  twelve  executive  departments 


now  in  exisrtence,  only  five  can  trace  their 
origins  to  the  beginnings  of  our  coun- 
try. The  Departments  of  State  and 
Treasury  were  set  up  hi  1789;  so  was 
the  War  Department — the  predecessor  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  posi- 
tions of  Attorney  General  and  Postmas- 
ter General  were  also  established  in 
1789,  though  it  was  not  until  later  that 
the  departments  they  head  were  set  up 
In  their  present  form.  One  of  these  five 
imits.  the  Post  Office  Department,  will 
soon  become  an  independent  corpora- 
tion. But,  imder  my  proposals,  the  other 
four  "original"  departments  would  re- 
main intact.  It  is  the  seven  newer  de- 
partments of  the  Government  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  changes  I  rec- 
ommend. 

These  seven  departments  were  set  up 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  a  growing 
nation,  needs  which  have  continued  to 
change  over  the  years.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior,  for  example,  was  estab- 
lished in  1849  to  deal  with  newly  opened 
western  lands  and  especially  with  the  In- 
dians who  inhabited  them.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  also  added  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  at  a  time  when 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple were  directly  affected  by  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  agricultural  en- 
terprise. In  the  early  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  in  a  time  of  rapid  and  un- 
settling Industrial  growth,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  set 
up.  The  Labor  Department  was  split  off 
from  it  In  1913,  in  response  to  feelings 
that  labor  was  suffering  from  an  im- 
balance of  power  and  needed  additional 
Influence.  The  three  newest  departments 
of  the  Government — Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Transportation — were 
all  created  after  World  War  U.  Each 
represented  a  first  step  toward  bringing 
together  some  of  the  new  Federal  offices 
and  agencies  which  had  proliferated  so 
rapidly  in  recent  decades. 

ORGANIZING  AKOUND  GOALS 

As  we  look  at  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  existing  units  deal  with 
methods  and  subjects  rather  than  with 
purposes  and  goals.  If  we  have  a  ques- 
tion about  lalx>r  we  go  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  if  we  have  a  business 
problem  we  go  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. If  we  are  interested  In  housing 
we  go  to  one  department  and  If  we  are 
interested  in  highways  we  go  to  another. 

The  problem  is  that  as  our  society 
has  become  more  complex,  we  often  find 
ourselves  using  a  variety  of  means  to 
achieve  a  single  set  of  goals.  We  are  in- 
terested, for  example,  In  economic  de- 
velopment— which  requires  new  mar- 
kets, more  productive  workers  and  bet- 
ter transportation  systems.  But  which 
department  do  we  go  to  for  that?  And 
what  if  we  wajot  to  build  a  new  citv, 
with  sufficient  public  facilities,  adequate 
housing,  and  decent  recreation  areas — 
which  department  do  we  petition  then? 

We  sometimee  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  government  Is  not  In  business  to 
deal  with  subjects  on  a  chart  but  to 
acMeve  real  objectives  for  real  human 
beings.  These  objectives  will  never  be 


fully  achieved  unless  we  change  our  old 
ways  of  thinking.  It  is  not  enough  merely 
to  reshuffle  departments  for  the  sake  of 
reshuffling  them.  We  must  rebuild  the 
executive  branch  according  to  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  how  government  can 
best  be  organized  to  perform  effectively 

The  key  to  that  new  understanding  is 
the  concept  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  should  be  organized 
aroimd  basic  goals.  Instead  of  grouping 
activities  by  narrow  subjects  or  by  lim- 
ited constituencies,  we  should  organize 
them  around  the  great  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment in  modem  society.  For  only 
when  a  department  is  set  up  to  achieve  a 
given  set  of  purposes,  can  we  effectively 
hold  that  department  accountable  for 
achieving  them.  Only  when  the  respon- 
sibility for  realizing  basic  objectives  is 
clearly  focused  in  a  specific  governmental 
unit,  can  we  reasonably  hope  that  those 
objectives  will  be  realized. 

When  government  is  organized  by 
goals,  then  we  can  fairly  expect  that  It 
wUl  pay  more  attention  to  results  and  less 
attention  to  procedures.  Then  the  suc- 
cess of  government  will  at  last  be  clearly 
linked  to  the  things  that  happen  in  so- 
ciety rather  than  the  things  that  hap- 
pen in  government. 

Under  the  proposals  which  I  am  .sub- 
mitting, those  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  deal  with  common  or  closely 
related  problems  would  work  together  in 
the  same  organizational  framework.  Each 
depcuiment  would  be  given  a  mission 
broad  enough  so  that  it  could  set  com- 
prehensive policy  directions  and  resolve 
internally  the  policy  conflicts  which  are 
most  likely  to  arise.  The  responsibilities 
of  each  department  would  be  defined  in  a 
way  that  minimizes  parochialism  and  en- 
ables the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
hold  specific  officials  responsible  for  the 
achievement  of  specific  goals. 

These  same  organizational  principles 
would  also  be  applied  to  the  internal 
organization  of  each  department.  Similar 
fimctions  would  be  grouped  together 
within  each  new  entity,  making  it  still 
easier  to  delegate  authority  to  lower 
levels  and  further  enhancing  the  ac- 
countability of  subordinate  officials.  In 
addition,  the  proposals  I  submit  today 
include  a  number  of  improvements  in 
the  management  of  Federal  programs. 
so  that  we  can  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  us  by  organiza- 
tional restructuring. 

The  administration  is  today  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  four  bills  which, 
if  enacted,  would  replace  seven  of  the 
present  executive  departments  and  sev- 
eral other  agencies  with  four  new  de- 
partments: the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Development,  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  and  the  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs.  A  special  report 
and  summar>' — which  explain  my  recom- 
mendations in  greater  detail — have  also 
been  prepared  for  each  of  the  proposed 
new  departments. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   NATURAL   RESOtTRCES 

One  of  the  mast  notable  developments 
in  public  consciousness  in  recent  years 
has  been  a  growing  concern  for  protect- 
ing   the   envlrorunent   and    a   growing 


awareness  of  Its  highly  interdependent 
nature.  The  science  of  ecology — the  study 
of  the  interrelationships  between  living 
organisms  and  their  envirorunents — ^has 
experienced  a  sudden  rise  In  popularity. 
All  of  us  have  become  far  more  sensitive 
to  the  way  In  which  each  element  of 
our  natural  habitat  affects  all  other  ele- 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  this  understanding  Is 
not  yet  reflected  in  the  way  our  Govern- 
ment is  organized.  Various  parts  of  the 
interdependent  environment  are  still  un- 
der the  purview  of  highly  independent 
Federal  offices.  As  a  result.  Federal  land 
policies,  water  programs,  mineral  poli- 
cies, forestry  practices,  recreation  activi- 
ties and  energy  programs  cannot  be  easily 
coordinated,  even  though  the  manner  in 
which  each  is  carried  out  has  a  great  in- 
fluence on  all  the  others. 

Agata  and  again  we  encounter  Intra- 
govemmental  confilcts  in  the  environ- 
mental area.  One  department's  water- 
shed project,  for  Instance,  threatens  to 
slow  the  fiow  of  water  to  another  de- 
partment's reclamation  project  down- 
stream. One  agency  wants  to  develop  an 
electric  p>ower  project  on  a  certain  river 
while  other  agencies  are  working  to  keep 
the  same  area  wild.  Different  depart- 
ments follow  different  policies  for  timber 
production  and  conservation,  for  graz- 
ing, for  fire  prevention  and  for  recrea- 
tional activities  on  the  Federal  lands 
they  control,  though  the  lands  are  often 
contiguous. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  In  this 
manner.  The  challenges  in  the  natural 
resource  field  have  become  too  pressing. 
Some  forecasts  say  that  we  will  double 
our  usage  of  energy  In  the  next  10  years, 
of  water  In  the  next  18  years,  and  of 
metals  In  the  next  22  years.  In  fact,  it  Is 
predicted  that  the  United  States  will  use 
more  energy  and  mare  critical  resouroes 
In  the  remaining  years  of  this  century 
than  In  all  of  our  history  up  until  now. 
Government  must  perform  at  its  very 
best  if  it  is  to  help  the  Nation  meet  these 
challenges. 

I  propose  that  a  new  Department  of 
Natural  Resouroes  be  created  that  would 
bring  together  the  many  natural  re- 
source responsibilities  now  scattered 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
This  Department  would  work  to  con- 
serve, manage,  find  utilize  our  resources 
in  a  way  that  would  protect  the  quality 
of  the  environment  and  achieve  a  true 
harmony  between  man  and  nature.  The 
major  activities  of  the  new  Dep>artment 
would  be  organized  tmder  its  five  sub- 
divisions: Land  and  Recreation  Re- 
sources. Water  Resources.  Energy  and 
Minerals  Resources,  Oceanic,  Atmos- 
pheric and  Earth  Sciences,  and  Indian 
and  Territorial  Affairs. 

The  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources would  absorb  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Otiier  major  pro- 
grams which  would  be  joined  to  it  would 
include:  The  Forest  Service  and  the  soa 
and  water  conservation  programs  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  planning 
and  funding  for  the  dvll  functions  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  for  the 
civilian  power  fimctions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  interagency 
Water  Resources  Council,  the  oil  and  gas 
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pipeline  safety  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Because  of  their  historical  association 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
programs  of  the  Bm-eau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs would  be  administered  by  the  new 
Department  imtil  such  time  as  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  arrangement  coidd 
be  worked  out  with  Indian  leaders  and 
other  concerned  parties. 

TBX  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMTTNITT  DrVKLOPMXMT 

A  restiess  and  highly  mobile  people, 
Americans  are  constantly  creating  new 
communities  and  renewing  old  ones 
throughout  our  land.  In  an  era  of  rapid 
change,  this  process — which  once  took 
generations — can  now  be  repeated  in  Just 
a  few  years. 

At  the  ssmae  time,  the  process  of  com- 
munity development  is  becoming  even 
more  complex,  particularly  as  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  rural  communities  be- 
gin to  merge.  The  elements  of  community 
life  are  many  and  the  mark  of  a  cohesive 
community  is  the  harmonious  way  in 
which  they  Interrelate.  That  Is  why  we 
hear  so  much  these  days  about  the  im- 
portance of  community  planning.  And 
that  is  why  it  is  essential  that  Federal  aid 
for  commimlty  development  be  designed 
to  meet  a  wide  range  of  related  needs  in 
a  highly  coordinated  maimer. 

Often  this  does  not  happen  imder  the 
present  system.  The  reas<»i  is  that  the 
basic  community  development  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  presentiy 
divided  among  at  least  eight  separate  au- 
thorities— including  four  executive  de- 
partments and  four  independent 
agencies. 

A  community  that  seeks  development 
assistance  thus  finds  that  it  has  to  search 
out  aid  from  a  variety  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. Each  agency  has  its  own  forms  and 
regulations  and  timetables — and  its  own 
brand  of  red  tape.  Each  has  its  own  field 
organizations,  often  with  independent 
and  overlapping  boundaries  for  regions 
and  districts.  Sometimes  a  local  com- 
mimity  must  consult  with  Federal  offices 
in  three  or  four  different  States. 

The  result  is  that  local  leaders  often 
find  it  virtually  impossible  to  relate  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  to  their  own 
local  development  strategies.  The  mayor 
of  one  small  town  has  observed  that  by 
the  time  he  finishes  dealing  with  eight 
Federal  planning  agencies,  he  has  littie 
time  to  do  anything  else. 

Occasionally,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
community  can  reap  unexpected  bene- 
fits from  this  diffusion  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. The  story  is  told  of  one  small 
city  that  applied  to  six  different  agencies 
for  help  in  building  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  and  received  affirmative  responses 
from  all  six.  If  all  the  grants  had  been 
completed,  the  community  would  have 
cleared  a  handsome  profit — but  at  the 
Federal  taxpayers'  expense. 

To  help  correct  such  problems,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  major  community  develop- 
ment functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  pulled  together  into  a  new  De- 
partment of  Community  Devdopment.  It 
would  be  the  overriding  purpose  of  this 
Department  to  help  build  a  wholesome 


and  safe  community  environment  for 
every  American.  This  process  would  re- 
quire a  comprehensive  series  of  programs 
which  are  equal  to  the  demands  of  grow- 
ing population  and  which  provide  for 
balanced  growth  in  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The  new  Department  would  op- 
erate through  three  major  administra- 
tions :  a  Housing  Administration,  a  Com- 
munity Transportation  Administration 
and  an  Urban  and  Rural  Development 
Administration.  A  fourth  unit,  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administration,  would  be 
set  up  administratively  by  the  Secretary. 

The  new  Department  of  Community 
Development  would  absorb  the  present 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Other  components  would  In- 
clude certain  elements  of  the  Ekxmomlc 
Development  Administration  and  the 
Regional  Commission  programs  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Independ- 
ent Appalachian  Regional  Conamlsslon. 
various  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams Including  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grants  and  loans,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and  rural 
housing  programs.  The  Commimlty 
Action  and  Special  Impact  Programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
would  be  included,  as  would  the  Public 
Library  construction  grant  program 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  certain  disaster 
assistance  functions  now  handled  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Most 
Federal  highway  programs  and  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion would  be  transferred  from  the 
present  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  would  note  that  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  a  relatively 
new  entity,  it,  too,  is  now  organized 
around  methods  and  not  aroimd  pur- 
poses. A  large  part  of  the  Department  of 
Tran^xMtation  would  be  moved  Into  the 
new  Department  of  Economic  Affairs — 
but  those  functions  which  particularly 
support  community  development  would 
be  placed  In  the  Department  which  is 
designed  to  meet  that  goal. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    Of   HTTMAN    RXSOTTBCES 

The  price  of  obsolete  organization  is 
evidenced  with  special  force  In  those 
Government  programs  which  are  directly 
designed  to  serve  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies. In  part  this  is  because  there  has 
been  so  much  new  legislation  In  the  hu- 
man resource  field  In  recent  decades;  the 
old  machinery  is  simply  overstrained  by 
its  new  challenges.  But  whatever  the  rea- 
sons, human  resource  programs  cc«n- 
prise  one  area  In  which  the  Government 
is  singularly  Ill-equipped  to  deUver  ade- 
quate results. 

I  have  already  commented  on  the 
broad  dispersion  of  Federal  health  and 
education  activitiee.  Similar  examples 
abound.  Income  support  programs,  in- 
cluding those  which  administer  food 
stamps,  welfare  pa3rments,  retirement 
benefits  and  other  forms  of  assistance, 
are  scattered  among  three  departments 
and  a  number  of  other  agMides.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  arxi  Welfare, 
smd  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
all  handle  food  and  nutrition  matters. 
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Child  caie  programs,  migrant  progi-ams. 
manpower  programs,  and  consumer 
programs  often  suffer  from  similarly  di- 
vided attention. 

In  one  city,  two  vocational  training 
centeri  were  built  three  blocks  apart  at 
about  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  with  money  from  two  different 
Federal  agencies.  And  for  every  case  of 
overattention,  there  are  many  more  of 
neglect.  Consider  the  plight  of  a  poor 
person  who  must  go  to  one  oflBce  for  wel- 
fare assistance,  to  another  for  food 
stamps,  to  another  for  financial  counsel- 
ing, to  still  another  for  legal  aid,  to  a 
fifth  office  for  employment  assistance,  to 
a  sixth  place  for  job  training,  and  to  a 
nimiber  of  additional  offices  for  various 
kinds  of  medical  help.  The  social  worker 
who  might  guide  him  through  this  maze 
often  works  in  still  another  location. 

Such  situations  are  clearly  intolerable, 
yet  the  Federal  Ctovernment — which 
ought  to  be  working  to  reform  these 
confused  systems — actually  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  confusion  in  the  first 
place. 

I  believe  that  we  can  take  a  major  step 
toward  remedying  such  problems  by  es- 
tablishing a  new  Department  of  Human 
Resources  which  would  unify  major  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  assist  the  development  of 
individual  potential  and  family  well- 
being.  This  Department  would  be  sub- 
divided, in  turn,  into  three  major  admin- 
istrations: Health.  Human  Development, 
and  Income  Security. 

This  new  Department  would  incorpo- 
rate most  of  the  present  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  the 
following  significant  additions:  A  num- 
ber of  food  protection,  food  disrtrlbution, 
and  nutrition  programs  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  College  Housing 
program  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  In- 
dependent Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
various  programs  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty  (including  nutri- 
tion, health,  family  planning,  alcoholism, 
and  dnig  rehabilitation  efforts) ,  and  the 
Manpower  Administration,  the  Women's 
Bureau,  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
program  and  a  number  of  other  employ- 
ment service  and  training  activities  from 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

TRK  DEPAKTMniTT  Or  KCONOMIC  ATFAISS 

One  of  the  first  things  most  students 
learn  about  economics  is  that  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  our  civilization  has  re- 
sulted in  large  measure  from  a  growing 
division  of  labor.  While  a  single  family 
or  a  single  community  once  provided 
most  of  Its  own  goods  and  services,  it  now 
specializes  in  providing  only  a  few,  de- 
pending increasingly  on  a  far-flung.  In- 
tricate network  of  other  people  and  other 
organizations  for  its  full  economic  well- 
being. 

The  only  way  the  Federal  Oovemment 
can  deal  effectively  with  such  a  highly 
interdependent  economy  is  by  treating  a 
wide  range  of  economic  considerations  In 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  man- 
ner. And — as  our  gross  national  product 
moves  beyond  the  trillion-dollar  level  and 
as  our  productive  system,  which  now 
accounts  for  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  world's  wealth,  encounters  new  chal- 
lenges from  other  nations — It  is  becoming 


even  more  important  that  Federal  eco- 
nomic policies  be  carried  out  as  effec- 
tively as  possible. 

But  again,  the  organization  of  the 
Govenmient  works  against  the  syste- 
matic consideration  of  economic  com- 
plexities. The  step  by  step  evolution  of 
our  Federal  machinery  has  created  a 
series  of  separate  entities — each  han- 
dling a  separate  part  of  the  economic 
puzzle.  Some  of  these  entities  are  rela- 
tively autonomous  units  within  depart- 
ments. Others  are  Independent  agencies. 
But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence 
of  our  fragmented  approach  to  the  econ- 
omy is  the  existence  of  four  major  ex- 
ecutive departments  which  handle  highly 
interdependent  economic  matters:  Com- 
merce, Labor,  Agriculture,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

This  situation  can  seriously  impair 
govenmiental  efforts  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  economic  challenges.  One  de- 
partment, for  example,  may  be  con- 
cerned with  the  raw  materials  a  given 
Industry  receives  from  the  farms,  while 
a  second  department  Is  concerned  with 
getting  these  materials  to  the  factory 
and  getting  the  product  to  Its  market. 
Meanwhile,  a  third  department  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  workers  who  harvest  the 
crops,  run  the  transportation  systems 
and  manufacture  the  product,  while  a 
fourth  department  is  concerned  with  the 
businessmen  who  own  the  plant  where 
the  product  Is  made  and  the  stores  where 
it  Is  merchandised. 

Such  a  division  of  responsibility  can 
also  create  a  great  deal  of  overlap.  The 
Agriculture  Department,  for  Instance, 
finds  that  Its  Interest  in  agricultural  la- 
bor is  shared  by  the  Labor  Depsuiiment, 
its  regard  for  agricultural  enterprise  is 
shared  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  its  concern  for  providing 
sufficient  transportation  for  farm  prod- 
ucts is  shared  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  "The  Commerce,  Labor 
and  Agriculture  Departments  duplicate 
one  another  in  collecting  economic  sta- 
tistics, yet  they  use  computers  and  sta- 
tistical techniques  which  are  often  in- 
compatible. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that 
certain  interest  groups  need  a  depart- 
ment to  act  as  their  special  representa- 
tive within  the  Government.  In  my  view, 
such  an  arrangement  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  neither  the  special  group  nor 
the  general  public.  Little  is  gained  and 
much  can  be  lost,  for  example,  by  treat- 
ing our  farmers  or  our  workers  or  other 
groups  OB  If  they  are  Independent  partici- 
pants in  our  economic  life.  Their  prob- 
lems cannot  be  adequately  treated  in 
isolation;  their  well-being  is  Intimately 
related  to  the  way  our  entire  economy 
fimctlons. 

I  would  not  suggest  these  reforms  if 
I  thought  they  would  in  any  way  result 
in  the  neglect  of  farmers,  workers,  mi- 
norities or  any  other  significant  grxjups 
within  our  country.  To  the  contrary,  I 
propose  lAiese  reforms  because  I  cmi 
convinced  they  will  enable  us  to  serve 
these  groups  much  better.  Under  my 
propoealB,  the  new  D^xtrtment  of  Eco- 
nomic Affatrs  would  be  in  a  much  strong- 
er position  really  to  do  something  about 
the  wide-ranging  factors  which  Infiuence 


farm  income  than  is  the  present  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  example. 
It  could  do  more  to  meet  the  complex 
needs  of  worklngmen  and  women  than 
can  the  present  Department  of  Labor 
It  would  be  able  to  pull  together  a  wider 
range  of  resources  to  help  minority 
businessmen  than  can  the  present  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Federal  organization  in  the  economic 
area  has  been  the  target  of  frequent 
criticism  over  the  years.  During  the 
previous  administration  alone,  two  spe- 
cial studies  of  executive  organization 
recommended  that  it  be  substantially 
altered.  I  have  received  a  similar  recom- 
mendation from  my  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization. 

I  am  therefore  recommending  to  the 
Congress  that  a  new  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  be  established  to  promote 
economic  growth,  to  foster  economic 
justice,  and  to  encourage  more  efficient 
and  more  productive  relationships 
among  the  various  elements  of  our  econ- 
omy and  between  the  United  States  ec(Hi- 
omy  and  those  of  other  nations.  As  this 
single  new  Department  joined  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  shaping  economic  policy, 
it  woiild  speak  with  a  stronger  voice  and 
would  offer  a  more  effective,  more  higlily 
integrated  viewpoint  than  foiu:  different 
departments  can  possibly  do  at  present. 
The  activities  of  the  new  Department 
would  be  grouped  under  the  following  six 
administrations:  Business  Development, 
Farms  and  Agriculture.  Labor  Relations 
and  Standards,  National  Transportation, 
Social,  Economic,  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation and  International  Economics. 

The  new  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs would  include  many  of  the  offices 
that  are  now  within  the  Depvartments  oJ 
Commerce,  Labor  and  Agriculture.  A 
large  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  also  be  relocated  here, 
including  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  the  Transportation  Sys- 
tems Center,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Bureau  and  most  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration.  The 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Sci- 
ence Information  Exchange  prc^ram 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Office  of  Technology  Utilization 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  would  also  be  included 
in  the  new  Department. 

OTHKB  ORGANIZATJOKAL  BKrOBMS 

Regrouping  functions  among  depart- 
ments can  do  a  great  deal  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  government.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  regroup- 
ing functions  vHthin  departments  is  also 
a  critical  part  of  my  program  for  execu- 
tive reform.  Just  as  like  tasks  are  grouped 
together  within  a  given  department,  so 
similiar  operations  should  be  rationally 
assembled  within  subordinate  units.  Such 
a  reahgnment  of  functions,  in  and  of 
itself,  would  make  It  much  easier  for 
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appointed  officials  to  manage  their 
agencies  and  for  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  see  that  their  intentions 
are  carried  out. 

Toward  this  same  end,  I  am  recom- 
mending to  the  Congress  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional steps  for  bringing  greater  man- 
agerial discipline  into  Government.  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Department  Secretary  and  his  office  be 
considerably  strengthened  so  that  the 
man  whom  the  President  appoints  to  run 
a  department  has  both  the  authority  and 
the  tools  to  run  It  effectively.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  given  important  man- 
agerial discretion  that  he  does  not  al- 
ways enjoy  today,  including  the  ability 
to  appoint  many  key  department  officials, 
to  delegate  authority  to  them  and  to 
withdraw  or  change  such  delegations  of 
authority,  and  to  marshal  and  deploy  the 
resources  at  his  command  so  that  he 
can  readily  focus  the  talent  available  to 
him  at  the  point  of  greatest  need. 

Each  of  the  new  Secretaries  would  be 
provided  with  a  Deputy  Secretary  and 
two  Under  Secretaries  to  help  him  meet 
his  responsibilities.  In  addition,  each 
major  program  area  within  a  department 
would  be  headed  by  a  high-level  admin- 
istrator who  would  be  responsible  for 
effectively  managing  a  particular  group 
of  related  activities.  These  officials  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  their 
appointments  would  be  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

It  Is  my  philosophy  that  we  should  give 
clear  assignments  to  able  leaders — and 
then  be  sure  that  they  are  equipped  to 
carry  them  out.  As  a  part  of  this  same 
effort,  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  give 
the  best  new  management  tools  to  those 
who  nm  the  new  departments.  There  Is 
no  better  time  to  introduce  needed  pro- 
cedural changes  within  departments 
than  a  time  of  structurtil  change  among 
departments.  We  can  reap  great  bene- 
fits if  we  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity by  Implementing  the  most  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  equipment  for 
such  tasks  as  planning  and  evaluation, 
data  collection,  systematic  budgeting, 
and  personnel  administration. 

Finally,  I  would  again  stress  in  this 
message — as  I  have  in  my  discussions  of 
revenue  sharing — the  importance  of  de- 
centralizing government  activities  as 
much  as  possible.  As  I  have  already  ob- 
served, the  consolidation  of  domestic 
departments  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
facilitate  decentralization,  since  it  would 
produce  fewer  interagency  disputes  that 
require  resolution  at  higher  levels.  It  Is 
also  true,  as  many  management  experts 
have  pointed  out,  that  as  the  reliability 
and  scope  of  information  expand  at 
higher  levels  of  government,  officials 
can  delegate  authority  to  lower  levels 
with  greater  confidence  that  it  will  be 
used  well. 

In  addition  to  the  consolidation  of 
functions,  I  am  also  proposing  a  reform 
of  the  field  structures  of  the  Federal 
Ooverrmient  that  would  also  promote 
decentralization.  Each  Department,  for 
example,  would  appoint  a  series  of 
Regional  Directors  who  would  represent 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  all  De- 
partment activities  in  the  field.  Fan- 
ning, coordination  and  the  resolution  of 


conflicts  could  thus  be  more  readily 
achieved  without  Washington's  involve- 
ment, since  there  would  be  a  "Secretarial 
presence"  at  the  regional  level.  Further 
coordination  at  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment would  be  provided  by  strengthening 
the  ten  Regional  Councils  which  include 
as  members  the  Regional  Directors  of 
various  departments  in  a  given  area  of 
the  country. 

In  the  first  months  of  my  administra- 
tion I  moved  to  establish  common 
regional  boimdaries  and  regional  head- 
quMters  for  certain  domestic  depart- 
ments. I  observed  at  that  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  never  given 
adequate  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
its  departments  are  organized  to  carry 
out  their  missions  in  the  field.  It  is  now 
time  that  we  remedied  this  pattern  of 
neglect.  Even  the  best  organized  and  best 
managed  departments  in  Washington 
cannot  serve  the  people  adequately  if 
they  have  to  work  through  inadequate 
field  structures. 

Industry  and  government  both  have 
found  that  even  the  largest  organiza- 
tions can  be  run  effectively  when  they  are 
organized  according  to  rational  principles 
£md  managed  according  to  sound  tech- 
niques. There  is  nothing  mystical  about 
these  principles  or  these  techniques;  they 
can  be  used  to  make  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment far  more  effective  In  a  great  many 
areas. 

As  we  consolidate  and  rationalize  Fed- 
eral functions,  as  we  streamline  and 
modernize  our  institutional  architecture, 
as  we  introduce  new  managerial  tech- 
niques and  decentralize  Government  ac- 
tivities, we  will  give  Government  the 
capacity  to  operate  far  more  efficiently 
than  it  does  today.  It  will  be  able  to  do 
more  work  with  fewer  mechanisms  and 
fewer  dollars.  It  will  be  able  to  use  Its 
work  force  more  productively.  This  could 
mean  significant  savings  for  our  tax- 
payers. I  would  emphasize,  however,  that 
any  reductions  in  the  Federal  work  force 
attributable  to  this  proposal  would  come 
by  normal  turnover;  no  civil  servant 
should  lose  his  job  as  a  result  of  this 
plan. 

It  is  important  that  these  reforms  be 
seen  by  oiu-  civil  servants  not  as  a  threat 
to  their  security  but  as  an  opportunity 
for  greater  achievement.  We  have  worked 
hard  to  bring  able  people  Into  Govern- 
ment emplosmient.  Executive  reorganiza- 
tion can  help  the  Nation  make  even 
better  use  of  their  talent  and  their  dedi- 
cation and  it  can  also  make  it  easier  for 
us  to  attract  more  men  and  women  of 
great  vision  and  competence  into  public 
service  at  the  Federal  level. 
Tocvsata  powks  where  it  can  be  used  best 

These  proposals  for  reorganizing  the 
Federal  Government  are  a  natural  com- 
plement to  my  proposals  for  revenue 
sharing;  there  Is  a  sense  in  which  these 
two  Initiatives  represent  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  Both  programs  can  help  us 
decentralize  government,  so  that  more 
decisions  can  be  made  at  levels  closer  to 
the  people.  More  than  that,  both  pro- 
grams are  concerned  with  restoring  the 
general  capacity  of  government  to  meet 
its  responsibllltlefl. 

On  the  one  hand,   through  revenue 


sharing,  we  would  give  back  to  the  States 
and  localities  those  functions  which  be- 
long at  the  State  aixd  local  level.  To  help 
them  perform  those  fxmctlons  more  effec- 
tively, we  would  give  them  more  money 
to  spend  and  more  freedom  in  spending 
it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
also  do  all  we  can  to  help  the  Federal 
Government  handle  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible those  functions  which  belong  at  the 
Federal  level.  Executive  reorganization 
can  help  us  achieve  this  end  by  bringing 
together  related  activities  which  are  now 
fragmented  and  scattered. 

A  healthy  Federal  system  Is  one  in 
which  we  neither  disperse  power  for  the 
sake  of  dispersing  it  nor  concentrate 
power  for  the  sake  of  concentrating  it. 
Instead,  a  sound  Federal  system  requires 
us  to  focus  power  at  that  place  where  it 
can  be  used  to  the  greatest  public  advan- 
tage. This  means  that  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  assigned  those  tasks 
which  it  can  do  best  and  must  be  given 
the  means  for  carrying  out  those  assign- 
ments. 

THE    CENTBAl.    QUmiOW 

Ever  since  the  first  settlers  stepped 
upon  our  shores  more  than  three  cen- 
turies ago,  a  central  question  of  the 
American  experience  has  been:  How  do 
we  best  organize  our  government  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people?  That  was  the 
central  question  as  the  colonists  set  up 
new  govemmraits  in  a  new  world.  It  was 
the  central  question  when  they  broke 
from  their  mother  country  and  made  a 
new  nation.  It  was  the  central  question 
as  they  wrote  a  new  Constitution  In  1787 
and,  at  each  critical  turning  point  since 
that  time,  it  has  remained  a  dominant 
issue  in  our  national  experience. 

In  the  last  forty  years,  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  grown  In  scope  and 
complexity,  the  question  of  how  It  should 
be  organized  has  been  asked  with  even 
greater  intensity  and  relevance.  During 
this  time,  we  have  moved  to  formulate 
responsive  answers  to  this  question  in  an 
increasingly  systematic  manner.  Search- 
ing studies  of  Government  management 
and  organization  have  been  made  under 
\'irtually  every  national  administration 
since  the  19308  and  many  needed  re- 
forms have  resulted. 

What  is  now  required,  however,  is  a 
truly  comprehensive  restructuring  of  ex- 
ecutive organization,  one  that  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  the  Nation 
and  the  expansion  of  the  government.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  alone  our  popula- 
tion has  Increased  by  one-third  and  the 
Federal  budget  has  quintupled.  In  the 
last  two  decades,  the  nxmiber  of  Federal 
civlllaa  employees  has  risen  by  almost  30 
percent  and  the  domestic  programs  they 
administer  have  multiplied  tenfold. 
Three  executive  departments  and  four- 
teen independent  agencies  have  been 
tacked  on  to  the  ^deral  organization 
chart  during  that  brief  span. 

Yet  It  stUl  Is  the  same  basic  organiza- 
tion chart  that  has  set  the  frameworit  of 
governmental  action  for  decades.  While 
there  have  been  piecemeal  changes, 
there  has  been  no  fundamental  over- 
haul. Any  business  that  grew  and 
changed  so  much  and  yet  was  so  patient 
with    old   organizational   forms   would 
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soon  go  bankrupt.  The  same  truth  holda 
In  the  public  realm.  Public  officials  can- 
not be  patient  with  outmoded  forms 
when  the  people  have  grown  so  impa- 
tient with  government. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  put  it  this  way : 
"I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  fre- 
quent and  untried  changes  in  laws  and 
constitutions,"  he  wrote,  "but  .  .  .  laws 
and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more 
enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are  made, 
new  truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and 
opinions  change  with  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, institutions  must  advance 
also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times." 

"InstitutioTis  must  advance."  Jeffer- 
son and  his  associates  saw  that  point 
clearly  in  the  late  18th  century,  and  the 
fruit  of  their  vision  waa  a  new  nation. 
It  is  now  for  us — if  our  vision  matches 
theirs — to  renew  the  Government  they 
created  and  thus  give  new  life  to  our 
common  dreams. 

RiCHAEO  NncoN. 

The  Whiti  Housi.  March  25,  1971. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  FOR 
GOVERNMENTAL  REORGANIZA- 
TION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  last  four  decades  more  and  more 
power  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
Washington  bureaucracy. 

During  that  time  the  Congress  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fascinated  by  sheer 
numbers — a  fantastic  increase  in  num- 
bers of  Govemmnent  programs,  numbers 
of  Federal  dollars  allocated  to  those  pro- 
grams, and  numbers  of  Federal  workers 
employed  In  those  programs. 

The  problems  remain.  In  fact,  the 
problems  have  become  worse.  And  in  re- 
cent years  when  Presidents  have  tried 
to  point  to  progress  they  have  talked  in 
terms  of  Increased  dollar  outlays  rather 
than  results. 

This  has  brought  crushing  disappoint- 
ment to  the  American  people — a  bitter 
realization  that  performance  has  fallen 
far  short  of  political  promises. 

There  is  an  inescapable  conclusion — 
that  the  system  is  at  fault,  that  thor- 
ough-going changes  are  needed  in  the 
fimdamental  structure  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Federal  aid  system. 

The  President  has  sent  us  his  propos- 
als for  Federal  revenue  sharing — and 
these  are  most  welcome. 

Today  we  have  received  the  President's 
proposal  for  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion. This,  combined  with  revenue  shar- 
ing, places  us  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  in  American  political  history,  an  era 
in  which  the  people  are  given  more  con- 
trol over  their  own  destinies. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  record  and 
we  must  recognize  that  governmental  re- 
organization is  a  must.  In  the  past  20 
years  the  nimiber  of  Cabinet  depart- 
ments has  increased  from  9  to  12;  the 
rxumber  of  major  independent  agencies 
has  increased  from  27  to  41;  the  number 
of  Federal  employees  has  Increased  from 
2.1  million  to  2.7  million;  the  Federal 


budget  has  increased  from  $42  billion  to 
more  than  $200  billion;  and  the  number 
of  Federal  programs  has  jumped  more 
than  ten  fold  to  about  1,400. 

We  need  wholesale  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  need  to 
reoi-ganlze  the  executive  branch  along 
the  lines  of  the  functions  served  by  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies,  not  the 
constituencies  they  now  serve. 

This  is  the  thrust  of  the  President's 
plan — to  organize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  function.  This.  I  believe,  would 
eliminate  overlapping  and  clear  away 
the  present  complicated  maze. 

Our  citizens  are  sick  of  the  complexity 
of  big  government.  They  are  sick  of 
waste.  They  are  sick  of  the  miles  and 
miles  of  red  tape  in  which  Government 
now  is  entangled— and  the  people  with 

ID. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  careful 
study  to  the  President's  proposals  and 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The  Con- 
gress must  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posals for  executive  branch  reorganiza- 
tion one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  In  recent  years.  I  hope  we  will 
begin  hearings  on  the  proposals  promptly 
and  take  steps  to  enact  reform  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

During  the  1960's  we  established  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  to  alleviate 
human  needs  and  to  raise  the  quality  of 
life  m  this  country.  Unfortunately  the 
effectiveness  of  these  efforts  was  nullified 
by  having  to  append  them  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  not  really  geared  to 
handle  the  increased  work. 

While  we  were  eager  to  enact  new  leg- 
islation, we  overiooked  the  necessity  of 
seeing  that  the  Government  was  struc- 
tured in  such  a  way  as  to  execute  the  In- 
tent of  the  new  laws.  Education  pro- 
grams were  scattered  throughout  several 
offices,  as  were  health,  welfare,  and  man- 
power training  programs.  This  added  to 
the  overiapping  of  programs  which  had 
been  slowly  taking  place  for  vears 

Now  we  And  that  a  total  of  29  agencies 
have  responsibilities  for  180  education 
programs.  Eight  agencies  look  into  can- 
cer research.  Thirty-eight  groups  have 
authority  in  the  field  of  water  resources 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

If  the  programs  we  have  enacted  are 
to  operate  efficiently  with  the  maximum 
aid  to  our  constituents  and  a  minimum 
of  bureaucratic  overiap.  then  we  must 
reorganize  the  structure  of  the  entire 
executive  branch.  We  must  draw  together 
the  related  education  programs,  similar 
health  programs,  and  so  on  in  order  that 
they  can  be  managed  effectively. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
proposal  for  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
the  right  to  privacy  bill  becomes  more 
self-evident  with  each  day.  Today  we 
read  in  our  newspapers  that  the  FBI 
has  engaged  In  surveillance,  pursuant  to 
the  directions  of  its  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  of  school  groups  "organized  to 
project  the  demands  of  black  students." 
Last  week  we  learned  that  Assistant  At- 
torney General  William  H.  Rehnqulst 
who  appeared  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  took  the  position  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  within  its  con- 
stitutional authority  if  it  put  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  under  surveillance.  Mr. 
Rehnqulst  maintained  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  gather  information 
on  citizens  so  long  as  it  did  not  force  an 
individual  to  disclose  information  or  did 
not  use  the  information  in  a  court  ac- 
tion. As  a  result  of  earlier  testimony  be- 
fore Senator  Ervin's  subcommittee  we 
learned  that  the  Army  has  been  conduct- 
ing surveillance  of  civilians  from  mld- 
1967  to  mld-1970.  I  am  appending  some 
interesting  correspondence  that  I  have 
had  on  the  subject  of  Army  surveillance, 
with  Robert  E.  Jordan  m.  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  76  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  854.  H.R.  854  would 
require  each  Government  agency  which 
maintains  records  concerning  any  In- 
dividual to:  notify  the  individual  that 
such  a  record  exists;  notify  the  individ- 
ual of  all  transfers  of  such  information; 
disclose  information  from  such  records 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Individual 
or  when  legally  required;  maintain  a 
record  of  all  persons  Inspecting  such 
records;  and  permit  the  individual  to  in- 
spect his  records,  make  copies  of  them, 
and  supplement  them. 

I  hope  that  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  before  which  this  bill  is 
pending  will  hold  hearings  on  this  vital 
subject. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  who  are  not  yet 
cosponsors  to  join  those  of  us  who  are. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

Harvakb  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  28. 1970. 
Hon.  Stanley  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Department  of  Defense, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dbak  Secret  art  Resor  :  As  former  president 
of  the  student  body  of  one  of  New  York 
University's  colleges  (Washington  Square 
College) ,  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  anger 
and  dlsgusrt  with  the  domestic  espionage 
activity  of  the  Army.  That  activity  has  caused 
Immense  damage  to  the  nation;  to  the  re- 
spect for  the  Constitution,  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  people  and  the  government, 
to  any  remnant  of  faith  In  Its  institutions. 

If  the  Goverrunent  disapproves  of  this 
espionage  and  seeks  to  divest  Itself  of  re- 
sponsibility. It  cannot  merely  disassociate 
itself  from  the  acts  and  Internally  reorganize. 
It  must  apply  to  Itself  its  own  method  for 
correcting  the  wrongs  of  others.  Those 
responsible — who  planned  and  ordered — for 
this  espionage  against  the  people  ought  to 
be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  for  abuse 
of  authority.  The  Government  must  be  will- 
ing to  place  Its  personnel  and  agents  under 
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the  same  rule  of  law  It  promulgates  for  the 
people.  Perhaps  one  of  your  agents  was  en- 
rolled In  a  European  History  course  and 
could  report  to  you  on  the  rise  of  constltu- 
tjonaUsm. 

I  hope  you  have  the  Integrity  to  deal  with 
this  scandal.   However,    I   cannot   help   but 
wonder  If  I  haven't  just  made  myself  a  can- 
didate for  surveillance. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  Bockian. 


Memorandcm 
To:    Rep.  Edward  Koch 
Prom :    Jonathan  BocUaii 
Subject :    Army  surveillance  at  N.T.tJ. 

The  enclosed  letter  vros  sent  to  Secretary 
Resor  regarding  the  recently  disclosed  sur- 
veillance of  four  New  Tork  City  colleges. 
Tou  will  note  from  the  letter  my  personal 
Interest  In  the  matter. 

As  a  constituent  of  yours  (60  East  8  Street) 
I  would  like  you  to  try  to  find  out  for  me 
If  I  or  my  government  was  under  surveil- 
lance. I  am  Interested  In  the  period  from 
January,  1969,  to  May,  1970.  The  name  of 
our  organization  Is  the  Washington  Square 
College  Student  Council.  To  me,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Government  espionage  Is  as  harm- 
ful as  the  fact. 

Please  write  to  me  at:  Shaw  Hall  No,  310, 
Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

Thank  you. 

Jonathan  Bockian. 


U.S.  House  of  Repbisintatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  19. 1971. 
Congressional  Liaison. 
Department  of  the  Army,  The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  writing  to  jau  about  a 
matter  brought  to  my  attention  by  Jonathan 
Bockian,  Shaw  Hall  No.  310.  Everett  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

I  have  received  the  enclosed  letter  from 
Mr.  Bockian  regarding  his  desire  to  ascer- 
tain If  he  and/or  the  Washington  Square 
College  Student  Council  was  under  surrell- 
lance  at  any  time  duilng  Jantiary  1966 
through  May  1970.  In  accordance  with  yotir 
existing  procedures,  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving your  comments  on  this  matter  so 
that  I  might  advise  him 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  In- 
Haizj. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Depabticent  or  thx  Armt. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  22,  1971. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Kocs, 
Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Koch  :  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Legislative  Liaison  has  referred  your  letter 
to  me  for  reply. 

Your  constituent  has  asked  about  a  par- 
ticular Instance  of  surveillance  by  Aitny  per- 
sonnel. As  you  may  know,  aU  civil  disturb- 
ance files  kept  at  the  local  level  were  or- 
dered destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  June  9,  1970 
Army  policy  letter.  ITius,  It  Is  dUDcult  as  well 
as  tlme-consuznlng  to  attempt  to  mvestlgate 
each  allegation.  Furthermore,  since  moet  of 
the  specific  incidents  In  question  relate  to 
situations  which  could  not  arise  where  per- 
sonnel follow  revised  poUclea  In  effect  In 
June  1970  or  earlier,  most  such  Investigations 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  The  enclosed  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  P.  Proehlke,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration),  de- 
livered on  March  2.  1971  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  ol  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  does,  however,  Indicate 
generally  the  results  of  previous  Department 
of  the  Army  and  Department  of  Defense 
Investigations  Into  recent  allegations  by 
fonner  military  InteUlgence  pereonnel. 

Rather  than  focusing  on  the  past,  how- 
ever, I  believe  It  Is  much  more  worthwhUe 
to  recognize  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  Department  of  Defense  have  re- 


cently devised  a  serlee  of  poUclas  which  will 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  type  of  activi- 
ties which  are  aUeged  to  have  oociured.  Sec- 
retary ProehlkB'B  statement  discusses  these 
policies  In  considerable  detail. 
Sincerely, 

BOBHtx  E.  Jordan  m. 

General  Counsel. 

House  or  Rzpreskntativxb, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  25. 1971. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Jordan  m. 
General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  MK.  Josdan:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  22  Informing  me  that  all  civil 
disturbance  flies  kept  at  the  local  level  were 
ordered  destpoyed  by  the  Army  In  June  1970. 
However,  I  tinderstand  that  these  files  were 
duplicated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  are  now  located  at  a  higher  echelon  than 
the  local  level.  Of  what  value  is  It  to  destroy 
the  local  level  records  If,  in  fiwst,  their  dupli- 
cates aje  stUl  being  retained?  Consequently, 
I  am  still  Interested  in  ascertaining  If  the 
Waahlngtom  Square  CoUege  Student  Council 
and  the  constituent  who  InqiUred  were  Tin- 
der Burv<eUlanoe  at  any  time  from  January 
1969  to  May  1970. 

I  have  no  desire,  as  you  stated  you  have 
no  desire,  to  focus  on  the  past  and  do  ap- 
preciate the  apparent  change  in  your  poli- 
cies. But.  it  Is  Important  tliat  if  there  is  a 
continuing  Injvistloe.  as  appears  to  be  pres- 
ent In  this  case,  that  It  be  rectified.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  destruction  of 
all  of  these  records  relating  to  the  subjects 
of  my  inquiry  and  all  others  similarly 
situated. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  March  25.  19711 

Or  Students,  Bl,acks.  War  Foes 

(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 

Washington,  March  24. — Copies  of  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  documents  that  have 
been  mailed  anonymously  to  several  newspa- 
pers and  individuals  indicate  that  the  agen- 
cy is  engaged  In  active  surveillance  of  stu- 
dent, Negro  and  peace  groups. 

The  F.B  J.  acknowledged  today  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  documents  and  said  they  had 
been  stolen  from  the  two-man  bureau  office 
In  Media,  Pa.,  near  Philadelphia,  on  March  8. 

The  documents  suggest  that  F.B.I.  siirvell- 
lance  of  dissenters  on  the  political  left  has 
been  far  more  extensive  than  was  generally 
known.  They  also  show  that  the  subjects  of 
inquiries  Include  obscuze  persons  marginally 
suspected  of  Ulegal  activity. 

The  disclosures  come  at  a  time  of  mount- 
ing controversy  over  r^x>rts  of  widespread 
Government  surveillance. 

A  Justice  Department  sotirce  said  that  a 
distorted  pict\ire  on  the  bureau  activities 
had  been  given  because  the  thieves  had  thus 
far  circulated  only  14  documents — relating 
to  investigations  of  students,  blacks  and  new 
Left  groups — out  of  more  than  800  docu- 
ments that  were  stolen. 

SurveUlance  discussed  in  the  documents 
that  have  been  put  Into  circulation,  ranges 
from  an  order  by  the  bureau  director,  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  to  investigate  all  student  groups 
"organized  to  project  the  demands  of  black 
students,"  to  a  paper  noting  an  Idaho  Boy 
Scout  leader's  plans  to  take  his  troop  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  is  also  a  discussion  of  a  bureau  or- 
der to  investigate  all  students,  teachers,  and 
scientists  who  had  been  In  the  Soviet  Union 
at  least  a  month,  to  determine  If  there  had 
been  attempts  by  Soviet  InteUlgence  agen- 
cies to  recruit  them. 

In  addition,  the  papers  disclose  that  Mr. 
Hoover  has  given  his  approval  for  the  lim- 
ited recruitment  of  informers  m  the  le-to- 
21  age  group. 

Copies  of  the   docum-ints  are  kn.wn  to 


have  been  received  by  Senator  George  3. 
McGovern,  Democrat  of  South  Dakota;  Rep- 
resentative Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Democrat  of 
Maryland:  The  New  York  "nmes.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
copies  sent  to  The  Times  came  In  an  enve- 
lope addressed  to  Tom  Wicker,  an  associate 
editor  and  columnist.  It  bore  a  Princeton, 
N.J.  postmark. 

A  letter  signed  by  the  Citizen's  Commls- 
Blon  to  Investigate  the  P3.I.  said  the  docu- 
ments had  been  taken  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
scrutinize  the  bureau's  surveillance  activi- 
ties. 

Apart  from  the  14  internal  bureau  com- 
munications and  memorandums,  most  of 
which  were  typed  on  Government  station- 
ery, there  was  a  report  from  the  Swarth- 
more  (Pa.)  Police  Department  about  black 
militant   activities  at  Swarthmore   College. 

MEMO    FROM    HOOVER 

The  bureau's  Interest  In  student  mUltancy 
is  reflected  In  a  memorandum  of  Nov.  4, 
1970,  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

It  said  In  part: 

"Increased  campus  disorders  involving 
black  students  pose  a  definite  threat  to  ths 
nation's  stability  and  security  and  indicate 
need  for  increase  in  both  quaUty  and  quan- 
tity of  Intelligence  information  on  Black 
Student  Unions  and  similar  groups  which 
are  targets  for  influence  and  control  by  vio- 
lence-prone Black  Panther  party  and  other 
extremists.  .  .  . 

We  must  target  Informants  and  sources 
to  develop  Information  regarding  thess 
groups  on  a  continuing  basis  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  and  to  develop  such  coverage 
where  none  exists. 

"Effective  immediately,  all  BjB.U.'b  and 
similar  organizations  organized  to  project 
the  demands  of  black  students,  whloh  srs 
not  presently  under  Investigation,  are  to  bs 
subjects  of  discreet,  preUminary  inquirlea, 
limited  to  established  sources  and  carefully 
conducted  to  avoid  criticism.  .  .  . 

"Open  Individual  cases  on  offloeis  and  key 
activists  In  each  group  to  determine  back- 
groimd  and  if  their  activities  warrant  active 
investigation." 

Mr.  Hoover  specified  ttiat  "this  program 
will  Include  Junior  colleges  and  two-year  col- 
leges as  well  as  four-year  colleges." 

infiltration  ATTEMFTB) 

Other  papers  disclose  that  the  bureau  at- 
tempted to  Infiltrate  a  conference  of  war 
reslsters  at  Haverford  (Pa.)  College  In  Au- 
gust. 1969.  and  at  a  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Black  Students  at 
Wayne  State  in  June,  1970. 

There  was  also  a  report  on  a  Berkeley  Uni- 
versity coed  from  Philadelphia  who  was  said 
by  one  informer  to  be  "an  inveterate  Marx- 
ist revolutionist"  and  by  another  Informer 
to  be  an  "average,  Uberal-mlnded  student." 
The  girl  was  not  placed  on  the  "Security 
Index." 

One  memorandum  said  that  the  telephone 
operator  at  an  Eastern  college  showed  to  an 
F.B.I.  agent  long-distance  telepbone  records 
of  a  philosophy  teacher  who  was  apparently 
suspected  of  harboring  fugitives.  The  col- 
lege security  officer  and  the  city's  chief  o* 
police  also  provided  information. 

Several  documents  urged  discretion  In 
campus  investigations,  which  are  apparent- 
ly governed  by  a  special  maniial  for  checking 
on  student  groups. 

Documents  concerning  black  militant 
groups  disclose  that  minute  details  are 
recorded  involving  activities  within  the  Black 
Panther  party  and  the  National  Black  Eco- 
nomic Development  Conference,  which  cam- 
paigned In  1969  to  collect  reparations  from 
the  nation's  churches  for  "racial  Injustices." 

riNANCIAL   PROBLEMS 

The  memorandums,  apparently  based  on 
information  from  informers  within  the 
Philadelphia  chapters  of  these  two  organiza- 
tions, quote  conversations  involving  financial 
difficulties  and  personal  bickering.  TTiey  also 
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Include  copies  of  the  checking  account  state- 
ments of  the  Eoofnotalc  Conference's  Phila- 
delphia branch,  obtained  from  the  South- 
east National  Bank. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  WUllam  H 
Behnqul£t  haa  argued  In  Senate  hearings 
that  noncoercive  surveillance  does  not  have 
a  'chilling  effect"  on  free  political  expression. 

However,  a  newsletter  from  the  Philadel- 
phia bureau  office  has  urged  Increased  Inter- 
viewing of  people  identified  with  the  new 
left  because  "it  will  enhance  the  paranoia 
endemic  In  these  circles  and  wlU  further 
serve  to  get  the  point  across  there  is  an  PJBJ. 
agent  behind  every  mailbox." 

"In  addition,"  It  said,  "some  will  be  over- 
come with  the  overwhelmtog  persomalltles  of 
the  contacting  agents  and  volunteer  to  tell 
all — perhaps  on  a  continuing  basis." 


WHERE  ARE  THE  MINING  ENGI- 
NEERS? DEMAND  INCREASES. 
SUPPLY  DWINDLES 

fMr.  BAYLOR  asked  and  wa«  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
stories  day  after  day  outline  the 
plight  of  sdentlBts  and  engineers  and 
their  varioiu  professloxis.  Technologi- 
cal unemployment  In  spedflc  fields 
Is  climbing  while  careers  In  other 
fields  go  begging.  The  glamour  and  en- 
ticements of  the  new  fields  of  engineering 
ushered  In  with  the  at(Hnic  and  space 
ages  drained  off  much  of  the  talent  which 
normally  would  have  gone  into  career 
fields  related  to  mining  and  mineral 
resources. 

Very  few  people  can  claim  to  have  been 
farsighted  about  the  effect  of  the  new 
ideas  demanding  advanced  tecluiologlcal 
skills  after  World  War  n. 

AS  our  universities  turned  their  atten- 
tion and  curriculum  development  toward 
the  stars  and  contemplated  the  prom- 
ises of  the  atomic  age,  the  traditional 
fields  of  science  were  relegated  to  lower 
and  lower  places  in  the  academic 
hierarchy.  Surely  this  was  not  by  design, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  atomic/space 
malaise  on  fundamental  courses  of  engi- 
neering study  was  just  as  severe.  We  see 
the  results  now. 

The  science  and  technology  which  sup- 
ports the  exploration,  extraction,  proc- 
essing, and  utUisatlon  of  the  materials 
and  energy  which  drives  our  Nation  in  a 
serious  state.  The  nimiber  of  imlversltiefi 
with  accredited  mining  departments  has 
decreased  in  the  past  decade  alone  from 
26  to  15.  Last  year,  only  ill  mineral  engi- 
neers were  graduated  In  the  entire  United 
States  while  the  Soviet  Union  was  train- 
ing thousands  in  this  field.  I  mentioned 
"demand" — the  Bureau  of  Mines,  alone, 
could  have  absorbed  all  of  those  grad- 
uated with  mining  specialities  last  year. 

The  state  of  technology  in  mineral 
industries  in  America  is  at  a  crisis  point. 
This  situation  is  not  only  a  result  of  the 
lack  of  available  new  techniques  in  min- 
ing, but  also  because  there  is  an  inade- 
<iuate  supply  of  trained  personnel  to 
carr>'  what  new  developments  there  are 
into  the  field.  Support  for  research  and 
Instructional  programs  in  institutions 
capable  of  providing  it  has  been  nothing 
short  of  scandalous.  While  every  land- 
.grant  college  is  spending  millions  for 


growth  of  our  agricultural  products,  no 
such  program  of  support  exists  for  the 
mineral  resources  industry. 

Every  State  in  the  Nation  has  a  sig- 
nificant mineral  Industry  component 
whether  it  be  sand,  gravel,  building  stone, 
oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  or  metallic  ores. 
Thus,  every  State  has,  or  should  have,  an 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  condition  of 
the  mining  art  is  improved.  Lands  need 
not  be  destroyed  forever.  The  10,000  miles 
of  acid  streams  in  Appalachia  need  not 
be  increased.  Technology  can  do  what 
must  be  done  to  extract  our  resources 
from  the  earth  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
devastation  of  our  land,  air,  and  water 
has  not  been  the  result  of  technology, 
rather,  it  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of 
using  the  proper  technology. 

Cleaning  up  the  environment  is  not 
the  only  pressure  requiring  a  program 
to  improve  our  mineral  industry,  lliere 
has  been  too  little  attention  paid  to  the 
fact  that  with  each  day  that  passes,  the 
United  States  becomes  more  and  more 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies;  the  ratio 
of  the  value  of  mineral  imports  to  ex- 
ports has  tripled  In  the  last  decade.  Are 
we  going  to  let  this  trend  continue  im- 
abated  and  thus  place  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  other  nations? 

"Hie  need  for  a  strong,  progressive,  and 
environmentally  aware  JJB.  mineral  In- 
dustry is  obvious.  But  that  segment  of 
America's  economic  strength  cannot 
grow,  cannot  develop  new  techniques 
of  extraction  and  processing,  cannot  at- 
tract new  talent,  cannot  encourage  new 
capital  investment,  cannot  develop  meth- 
ods of  environmental  protection  unless 
there  is  a  commitment  to  Improvement. 
I  believe  such  a  declaration  of  intent 
must  be  made  first  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  today  to  do 
Just  that.  Congresswoman  Jxtlu  Butler 
Hansen,  of  Washington;  and  Congrefls- 
men  Jahbs  A.  McCLmx,  of  Idaho;  John 
H.  E>ENT  and  JosKPH  M.  McDadb,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  WxNDXLL  "Wtaxi,  of  Ore- 
gon; have  joined  in  sponsoring  HJR.  6788 
which    would    estabUsh    research    cen- 
ters  throughout    the   country    to   pro- 
mote a  more  adequate  national  program 
of  mining  and  minerals  research.  Tlie 
bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  the  text 
of  the  proposed  legislation  follows: 
A  bill  to  establish  mining  and  mineral  re- 
search centers,  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  mining  and  minerals 
research,  to  supplement  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That    (a) 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mining  and 
Minerals  Resources  Research  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  the  Nation 
Is  dependent  in  a  large  measure  on  the  sound 
exploration,  extraction,  processing  and  de- 
velopment of  Its  unrenewable  mineral  re- 
sources, and  In  order  to  supplement  the  Act 
of  December  31,  1970,  Public  Law  91-631, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Mining  and  Mi- 
nerals Policy  Act  of  1970,  the  Congress  de- 
clares that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for  and/or  sup- 
plement present  programs  for  the  conduct  of 


research.  Investigations,  experiments,  demon- 
atratlons,  exploration,  extraction,  processing 
development,  production  and  the  training  of 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists  In  the  fields 
of  mining,  mineral  resources  and  technology 
TTTUE  I — STATE  MININO  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES  RESEARCH  INSTl'i'UTlffi 
Sec.  100(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  »p. 
proprlated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  thereafter  the  sum  of  $600,ooo 
to  assist  each  participating  State  In  estab- 
lishing and  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  com- 
petent and  qualified  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources research  Institute,  center,  or  equiva- 
lent agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "in- 
stitute") at  one  college  or  university  in  that 
State,  which  college  or  \mlvertlty  shall  be  a 
college  or  txnlverslty  established  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  approved  July  2,  1862  (la 
Stat.  603),  entitled  "An  Act  donaUng  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terrltorlea 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts"  or 
some  other  Institution  designated  by  Act  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  concerned:  Pro- 
vided, That  (1)  such  moneys  when  appropri- 
ated shall  be  made  available  to  match,  on  a 
dollar  for  dollar  basis,  non-P^ederal  funda 
which  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  to  support  the  Institute;  (2)  If  there  U 
more  than  one  such  college  or  vmlverslty  in 
a  State,  established  In  accordance  with  said 
Act  of  July  2,  1862.  funds  under  this  Act 
shall.  In  the  absence  of  a  designation  to  the 
contrary  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
be  paid  to  the  one  such  college  or  university 
designated  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  to 
receive  the  same  subject  to  the  Secretary's 
determination  that  such  college  or  university 
has.  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have, 
the  capability  of  doing  effective  work  under 
this  Act :  (3)  two  or  more  States  may  cooper- 
ate in  the  designation  of  a  single  Interstate 
or  regional  Institute,  in  which  event  the  sums 
assignable  to  all  of  the  cooperating  States 
shall  be  paid  to  such  institute;  and  (4)  a 
designated  college  or  university  may,  as  au- 
thorized by  appropriate  State  authority,  ar- 
range with  other  colleges  and  universities 
within  the  State  to  participate  In  the  work 
of  the  Instituted. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  each  such  in- 
stitute to  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange 
for  a  component  or  components  of  the  college 
or  university  with  which  it  Is  affiliated  to 
conduct  competent  research,  investigations, 
demonstrations,  and  experiments  of  either  a 
basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both.  In  relation 
to  mining  and  mineral  re80uix:es  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  mineral  engineers 
and  scientists  through  such  research,  mvesti- 
gatlons,  demonstrations,  and  experiments. 
Such  research,  investigations,  demonstra- 
tions, experiments  and  training  may  Include, 
without  being  limited  to,  exploration;  ex- 
traction; processing;  development;  produc- 
tion of  mineral  resources;  mining  and  min- 
eral technology;  supply  and  demand  for 
minerals;  conservation  and  best  use  of  avail- 
able supplies  of  minerals;  the  economic.  legal, 
social  engineering,  recreational,  biological, 
geographic,  ecological  and  other  aspects  of 
mining,  mineral  resources  and  mineral  rec- 
lamation, having  due  regard  to  the  interrela- 
tion on  the  natural  environment,  the  varying 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States, 
to  mining  and  mineral  resource  research 
projects  being  conducted  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Oovernments.  and  others, 
and  to  avoid  any  undue  displacement  of 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists  elsewhere 
engaged  In  mining  and  mineral  resoxuces 
research. 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  There  is  further  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  fleeal  year  1972,  and  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  thereafter  the  sum 
of  $5,000,000  annually,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  moneys  when 
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Minroprtated  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  in- 
Ititutes  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
ioeclflc  mineral  research  and  demonstration 
pieces  of  industry-wide  application,  which 
iould  not  otherwise  be  undertaken.  Includ- 
ing the  expenses  of  planning  and  coordlnat- 
inl  regional  TTinrng  and  mineral  resources 
^Search  projects  by  two  or  more  Institutes. 

(b)  Each  appUcatlon  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU,  among 
other  things,  state  the  nature  of  the  project 
to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during  which 
It  will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications  of  the 
personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct  it. 
the  estimated  cost,  the  Importance  of  the 
orolect  to  the  Nation,  region,  or  State  con- 
cerned, and  its  relation  to  other  known  re- 
search projects  theretofore  pursued  or  being 
pursued,  and  the  extent  to  which  It  wlU  pro- 
ride  opportunity  for  the  training  of  mliUng 
and  mmeral  engineers  and  scientists,  and 
the  extent  of  partlclpaUon  by  non-govern- 
mental sources  in  the  project.  No  grant  shaU 
be  made  under  said  subsection  (a)  except  for 
B  project  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  all  grants  shall  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  merit  of  the  project,  the  need 
for  the  knowledge  which  It  Is  expected  to 
produce  when  completed,  and  the  opportu- 
nity It  provides  for  the  Ualnlng  of  Individuals 
as  mineral  engineers  and  scientists. 

Sec  102.  Sums  available  to  the  States  un- 
der the  terms  of  sections  100  and  101  of  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  to  their  designated  insti- 
tutes at  such  times  and  In  such  amounts  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
him.  The  Secretary  may  designate  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  funds  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 100  of  this  Act  for  scholarships,  gradu- 
ate fellowships  and  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships. Each  institute  shall  set  forth  its  plan 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  individuals  as 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists  under  a  cur- 
riculum appropriate  to  the  field  of  mineral 
resources  and  mineral  engineering  and  re- 
lated fields;  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avaU- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
Increase  the  level  of  fimds  that  would.  In 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  for  purposes  of  this  title,  and  In 
no  case  supplant  such  funds;  have  an  officer 
appointed  by  its  governing  authority  who 
shall  receive  and  account  for  all  funds  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each 
year,  on  work  accompUshed  and  the  statxis 
of  projects  imderway,  together  with  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  amounts  received 
xrnder  any  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  of  Its  disburse- 
ments, on  schedules  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. If  any  of  the  moneys  received  by  the 
authorized  receiving  officer  of  any  institute 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  by 
any  action  or  contingency  be  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  been  improperly  dimin- 
ished, lost,  or  misapplied,  It  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  State  concerned  and  until  so  replaced 
no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  allotted 
or  paid  to  any  institute  of  such  State. 

Sec.  103.  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  In  addition  to  being  available 
for  expenses  for  research.  Investigations,  ex- 
periments, and  training  conducted  under 
authority  of  this  Act.  shall  also  be  avaUable 
for  printing  and  publishing  the  results  there- 
of and  for  administrative  planning  and  di- 
rection. The  Institutes  are  hereby  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  plan  and  conduct  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  in  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  with  such  other  agencies 
and  individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  se- 
lection of  the  mining  and  mineral  resources 
problems  involved,  and  moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for 
paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  planning. 


coordinating,  and  conducting  such  coopera- 
tive research. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  charged  with  the  responslbUlty  for 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act  and. 
after  full  consultation  with  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  provisions.  The  Secretary  shaU  re- 
qtilre  a  showing  that  Institutes  deslg;nated 
to  receive  funds  have,  or  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have,  the  capabUlty  of  doing  ef- 
fective work.  The  Secretary  shaU  furnish 
such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  Act,  participate  in 
coordinating  research  Initiated  under  this 
Act  by  the  institutes,  indicate  to  them  such 
lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  seem  most  im- 
portant, and  encourage  and  assist  In  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  cooperation 
by  and  between  the  Institutes  and  between 
them  and  other  research  organizations,  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  other  Federal  establishments. 

On  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain  whether  the  require- 
ments of  section  102  have  been  met  as  to 
each  State,  whether  It  Is  entitled  to  receive 
its  share  of  the  annual  appropriations  for 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research  under 
section  100  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount 
which  It  is  entitled  to  receive. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  an  aimual  rejMrt 
to  the  Congress  of  the  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  work  of  the  Institutes  In  all  States  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary's  re- 
port shall  mdlcate  whether  any  portion  of 
an  appropriation  avaUable  for  allotment  to 
any  State  has  been  withheld  and.  If  so,  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Sk:.  105.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  or  modify  the  legal  relation- 
ship existing  between  any  of  the  colleges  or 
universities  under  whose  direction  an  Insti- 
tute Is  established  and  the  government  of 
the  State  In  which  it  la  located,  and  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  In  any  way  be  construed  to 
authorlBe  Federal  control  or  direction  of 
education  at  any  ooUege  or  university. 
TTTLE  n— ADDITIONAL  MININO  AND 
MINERAL  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  PRO- 
ORAM 

Sbc.  300.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  $10,- 
000.000  In  fiscal  year  1972,  increasing  «3,000,- 
000  annually  for  five  years,  and  continuing 
at  $20,000,000  annuaUy  thereafter  from 
which  the  Secretary  may  make  grants,  con- 
tracts, matching,  or  other  arrangements  with 
educational  Institutions,  private  foundations 
or  other  Institutions  with  private  firms  and 
Indlvduala,  and  with  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral government  agencies,  to  undertake  re- 
search Into  any  aspects  of  mining  and 
mineral  resources  problems  related  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable  and  are  not 
otherwise  being  studied.  The  Secretary  shall, 
insofar  as  It  Is  practicable  utilize  the  facul- 
ties of  institutes  designated  in  Section  100 
on  this  Act  to  perform  such  special  research, 
authorized  by  this  section,  and  shall  select 
the  Institutes  for  the  performance  of  such 
special  reeearch  on  the  Isasls  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  personnel  who  will  conduct  and 
direct  It,  the  nature  of  the  faculties  available 
In  relation  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  re- 
search project,  ^>eclal  geographic,  geologic, 
or  climatic  conditions  within  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Institute  in  relation  to  any 
special  requirements  of  the  research  project, 
and  the  extent  to  which  It  wlU  provide  op- 
portunity for  training  individuals  as  mineral 
engineers  and  scientists. 

TITLE  ni— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  300.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
obtain  the  continuing  advice  and  ooopera- 
tlon  of  aU  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment oonoemed  with  mining  and  mineral 


resources  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  of  private  institutions  and  Individuals, 
to  assure  that  the  programs  authorized  in 
this  Act  vrtll  supplement  and  not  dupUcate 
established  mining  and  mtoerals  research 
programs,  to  stimulate  research  In  other- 
wise neglected  areas,  and  to  contribute  to  a 
comprehensive,  nationwide  program  otfnala- 
ing  ""rt  minerals  wneafah.  Tbe  QtiLiatary 
shall  make  generally  available  information 
and  reports  on  projects  completed.  In  prog- 
ress, or  planned  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  In  addltloii  to  any  direct  pubUca- 
tlon  of  information  by  the  Institutes  them- 
selves. 

Sxc.  301.  Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  Intended  to 
give  or  shall  be  oonstrued  as  giving  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  any  authority  or 
surveillance  07er  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources researih  conducted  by  any  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  as 
repealing,  superseding,  or  diminishing  exist- 
ing authorltes  or  responsibilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  plan 
and  conduct,  contract  for,  or  assist  In  re- 
search m  Its  area  of  responalbiUty  and  con- 
cern with  rnining  and  mineral  resources. 

Sbc.  303.  Contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
work  authartssed  under  this  Ac*  with  an 
Institute,  educational  Institution,  or  non- 
profit organization  may  be  undertaken  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  at  section  3684 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  when. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior,  advance  payment*  of  initial  expense 
are  necessary  to  facUHtete  such  work. 

Sec.  303.  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds 
may  be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  this  Act  for  any  sdentlflc  or  tech- 
nologl«>al  research  or  development  activity 
iinless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon 
provisions  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  ai^jroval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  to  be  effective  to  insure 
thait  all  Information,  uses,  produots,  proc- 
esses, patents,  and  other  developments  re- 
sulting from  that  activity  wlU  (with  such 
exception  and  limitation  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  after  oonsultaUon  with  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  be  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  the  national  defense)  be  made 
freely  and  fully  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
deprive  the  owner  of  any  background  patent 
relating  to  any  stich  activity  of  any  rights 
which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent. 

Sec.  304.  There  shall  be  established.  In  such 
agency  and  location  as  the  President  deter- 
mines to  be  desirable,  a  center  for  cataloging 
current  and  projected  scientific  research  In 
all  fields  of  mining  and  mineral  resources. 
Each  Federal  agency  doing  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  shall  cooperate  by 
providing  the  cataloging  center  with  Informa- 
tion on  work  underway  or  scheduled  by  It. 
The  cataloging  center  shall  classify  and  main- 
tain for  general  use  a  catalog  cf  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  and  investigation 
projects  to  progress  or  scheduled  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  by  such  non-Federal  agen- 
cies of  government,  coUeges,  universities,  pri- 
vate Institutions,  firms  and  Individuals  as 
voluntarUy  may  make  such  information 
avaUable. 

Sec.  305.  The  President  shall,  by  such  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  clarify  agency  re- 
sponsibility for  Federal  mining  and  mineral 
resources  research  and  provide  for  Inner- 
agency  coordination  of  such  research,  in- 
cluding the  research  authorlaed  by  this  Act. 
Such  coordination  shaU  Include  (a)  oontlnu- 
ing  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  govern- 
ment-wide program  In  mining  and  mineral 
resources  research,  (b)  Identification  and 
elimination  of  duplication  and  overlap  be- 
tween two  or  more  agency  programs,  (c) 
identification  of  technical  needs  in  various 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research  cate- 
gories, (d)  recommendations  with  respect  to 
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allocation  of  technical  effort  among  the  Fed- 
eml  agencies,  (e)  review  of  technical  man- 
power needs  and  findings  concerning  man- 
agement policies  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  government-wide  research  effort,  and  (f ) 
actions  to  facilitate  Inter-agency  communica- 
tion at  management  levels. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee  on  min- 
ing and  minerals  resources  research  composed 
of— 

(1)  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Mines,  or 
his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent: 

(3)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(4)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; and 

(5)  such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary 
may  appoint  who  are  Itnowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consult  with  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  all  matters  Involving  or  re- 
lating to  mining  and  mineral  reaourcea  re- 
search. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with,  and  consider  recommendations 
of,  such  committee  in  the  conduct  of  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research  and  the  mak- 
ing of  any  grant  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Advisory  committee  members,  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  performing  committee  business,  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary  but  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  06-18 
as  provided  in  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  State* 
Code,  and  shall,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions of  sections  5703  and  5704  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  be  fully  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  related 
expenses. 


PROGRESS  IN  COMBATING  SICKLE 
CELL  ANEMIA 

(Mrs.  GRASSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  since  my  first  men- 
tion of  sickle  cell  anemia,  an  inherited 
and  deadly  blood  disease  primarily  af- 
flicting black  citizens  in  this  country, 
positive  progress  has  been  made  to  alert 
possible  carriers  of  the  sickle  cell  trait 
of  its  effect  and  to  promote  further  re- 
search, treatment,  and  counseling  serv- 
ices for  those  who  suffer  from  this  long- 
ignored  disease  which  claims  the  lives 
of  half  of  its  victims  before  they  are  20. 

Good  news  came  yesterday  when  the 
Foundation  for  Research  and  Education 
in  Sickle  Cell  Disease  announced  that  a 
nationwide  drive  will  begin  to  alert  black 
Americans  to  the  peril  of  sickle  cell 
anemia.  Financed  through  a  $50,000 
grant  from  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Foundation,  the  program  will  consist  of 
a  nationwide  network  of  volunteer  groups 
to  make  potential  carriers  aware  of  the 
disease  and  what  they  can  do  about  It. 

The  efforts  to  combat  this  nemesis,  the 
lack  of  concern  for  which  up  to  now 
has  been  a  national  disgrace,  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  dedicated  campaign 
of  WTIC-TV  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  its 


president,  Leonard  J.  Patricelli,  who 
through  a  series  of  editorials  and  special 
programs  informed  viewers  of  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  its  effects.  This  example  has 
stimulated  the  Nation  and  its  Govern- 
ment to  act. 

Mr.  Patricelll's  latest  constructive  at- 
tempt to  attain  priority  status  for  the 
need  to  develop  a  treatment  and  cure 
for  this  dread  disease  has  been  a  fund 
drive  in  the  Greater  Hartford  commu- 
nity to  benefit  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. With  a  goal  of  $25,000  to  provide 
the  Center  at  Howard  with  a  full-time 
director  for  their  sickle  cell  program,  the 
wnc  drive  quickly  realized  over  $27,000, 
and  more  funds  are  on  the  way.  Con- 
tributions were  received  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  sources ;  however,  a  great  deal  of 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  young  people 
In  the  Hartford  area — particularly  high 
school  and  grammar  school  children — 
who  have  held  assorted  functions  and 
pooled  their  own  resources  to  assist  in 
the  fund  drive.  Students  at  Weaver  High 
School  In  Hartford  are  planning  a  rock 
concert  on  March  31,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  given  to  the  sickle  cell 
fund.  Yoimg  residents  of  the  State  Re- 
ceiving Home  at  Warehouse  Point  have 
contributed  $200,  as  have  Inmates  at  the 
Somers  State  Prison. 

Channel  3 — wnc  is  performing  a  hu- 
mane and  timely  public  service  and  is 
providing  an  opportunity  for  thousands 
of  youngsters  to  have  the  chance  to  enjoy 
a  healthy  start  In  life  by  seeking  to  re- 
move the  dangers  of  sickle  cell  anemia 
from  our  midst. 

The  President  has  allocated  $6  million 
in  the  new  budget  for  a  genetic  coun- 
seling program  in  a  pilot  effort  to  identify 
prospective  marriage  partners  with  the 
disease  trait  and  alert  them  to  the  dan- 
ger facing  their  offspring.  This  is  a  com- 
mendable beginning;  however,  much 
more  in  the  way  of  Federal  sissistance 
must  be  allocated  to  meet  the  need  for 
finding  a  successful  treatment  and  cure 
for  the  disease.  Etoctors  at  Howard  esti- 
mate they  would  require  $60  million  to 
properly  establish  full  treatment  and  re- 
search facilities  at  that  university. 

The  neglect  of  sickle  cell  anemia  has 
ended;  but  a  great  challenge  remains  to 
commit  the  necessary  resources  to  rid- 
ding our  people  of  the  doubts  and  fears 
surrounding  this  terrible  blood  disease. 
This  crusade  requires  the  cooperation  of 
Government  and  people;  this  crusade 
demonstrates  again  the  effectiveness  of 
this  cooperation  In  the  public  service. 
The  pioneer  efforts  of  Leonard  Patricelli 
and  wnC-TV  finds  new  allies  and  re- 
cruits in  a  campaign  for  Ufe  that  Is  in 
our  finest  tradition. 


RALPH  NADER  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  individual  has  done  more 
than  Ralph  Nader  in  the  piist  5  years 
in  attacking  corporate   irresponsibility 


and  bureaucratic  insensitivity.  Now  Mr. 
Nader  has  enlisted  hundreds  of  public- 
spirited  assistants  to  multiply  his  ef- 
fectiveness as  this  Nation's  greatest 
battler  for  the  public  interest. 

In  two  articles  in  the  March  21,  1971 
New  York  Times  Magazines  and  the 
April,  1971  issue  of  the  Progressive, 
Julius  Duscha  has  made  a  cogent  anal- 
ysis of  the  nature  and  influence  of 
this  remarkable,  tireless,  and  dedicated 
man: 

Stop  in  the  Public  Interest! 
I  By  Julius  Dusch) 

Washington.— They  said  that  he  couldn't 
last,  that  he  would  spread  himself  too 
thin,  that  he  would  biu-n  himself  out,  that 
the  press  and  the  public  would  tire  of  his 
moralistic,  monastic.  Martin  Luthem  life 
style  and  that  then  he,  too.  would  succumb 
to  the  pleaaures  of  the  flesh.  That  was  what 
they  were  saying  about  Ralph  Nader  after  he 
burst  upon  the  public  con.science  five  years 
ago  at  a  supercharged  Senate  hearing,  chal- 
lenglng  the  gumahoe  tactics  General  Moton 
had  used  against  him. 

Well,  they  were  all  wrong.  Some  of  the 
ChevroletB  of  1966  are  already  on  the  Junk 
heap,  but  not  Ralph  Nader.  He  has  become 
an  institution  at  least  as  formidable  as  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Some  say  Nader  and  his  fol- 
lowers constitute  a  corporation,  perhaps  even 
a  conglomerate.  Wow  I  Ralph  Nader,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

Nader,  now  37  years  old.  Is  no  longer  a 
lonely  figure  bravely  fighting  off  the  ex- 
cesses of  governmental  and  corporate  bu- 
reaucracy and  standing  up  all  by  himself  for 
consumers  With  him  now  are  Nader's  Raid- 
ers— hundreds  of  students,  housewives,  law- 
yers, professors,  engineers  and  scientists 
throughout  the  country  who  are  working  or 
have  worked  for  him  part-time  and  a  hand- 
ful of  lawyers,  a  teatcher  or  two  and  a  few 
other  profeeelonals  who  have  enlisted  full- 
time  and  who  ojjerate  from  his  several  re- 
doubts In  Washington. 

The  result  Is  an  avalanche  of  reports, 
books,  television  programs,  testimony  at  Con- 
gressional and  administrative  hearings,  law- 
suits, petitions,  letters  t»  government  and 
corpwrate  administrators  and  campaigns  to 
organize  college  student*  In  a  nationwide 
consumers'  crusade. 

It  Is  not  all  Just  talk,  either.  Nader  and 
his  Raiders  get  things  done.  Last  year  they 
were  moving  forces  In  pualilng  a  tough  alr- 
pwllutlon  bill  through  Congress;  In  getting 
worlcmen's  safety  legislation  apyproved  by 
Congress;  in  persuading  the  Senate  to  turn 
a  mushy  consumer  bill  into  a  meaningful 
Ooiusumer  I»rotectlon  Agency;  In  winning  a 
court  case  that  farced  the  Administration 
to  review  all  the  remaining  usee  of  the  herbi- 
cide 2.4.5-T,  and  In  convincing  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  that  200,000  G.M. 
trucks  had  potentially  dangerous  wheels. 

And  that's  not  all  Nader's  Raiders  ac- 
complished last  year.  Reacting  to  their  flnrt 
assault  on  a  Government  agency,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  continued  to  Implement 
suggestions  made  by  some  of  the  early 
Raiders  back  in  1969.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  instituted  some  long-overdue 
reforms  pln-polnted  by  Raider  reports  on 
those  two  agencies. 

Two  Raiders  dispatched  to  West  Virginia 
mounted  an  assault  on  Union  Carbide's  pol- 
lution smokestacks  and  low  ta«  bUl  in  the 
state.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  Raiders'  activ- 
ities, the  company  agreed  to  clean  up  its 
polluting  plants  and  pay  higher  taxes. 

Some  Raiders  have  even  Joined  the  Estab- 
lishment. William  Howard  Taft  IV,  one  of 
the  first  Raiders,  is  a  special  assistant  to 
Casi>ar  W.  Weinberger,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Raider 


Beuben  B.  Robertson  III  is  Chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Nader  himself  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau's 
Advisory  Council,  but  sends  Lowell  Dodge 
of  his  Center  for  Auto  Safety  to  represent 
him  at  meetings  because  he  doesn't  think 
the  oouncll  is  Important  enough  for  his  time. 
And  Edward  P.  Cox,  another  of  the  original 
Ealders,  appears  to  be  about  to  marry  Tricla 
Nixon. 

There  are  only  20  or  so  full-time  members 
of  Nader's  Raiders  (the  name  was  coined  by 
a  newspaperman),  but  their  energy  and  ef- 
fectiveness make  it  seem  as  If  there  were 
tt  least  2,000.  A  half-dozen  senior  Raiders, 
most  of  them  around  30.  work  out  of  Nader's 
three-year-old  Center  for  Study  of  Respon- 
sive Law.  Each  earns  only  $10,000  to  $15,000 
a  year. 

A  few  blocks  away  a  dozen  Raiders  just 
out  of  law  school  (each  paid  about  $4,500  a 
year)  make  up  Nader's  newly  organized  Pub- 
lic Interest  Research  Group.  In  adjoining 
closetlike  offices  In  the  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Nader's  Center  for  Auto  Safety  and  Pro- 
fessionals for  Auto  Safety  operate  with  a  full- 
time  staff  of  one  and  many  volunteers. 

Then  there  Is  the  Center  for  Law  and 
Social  Policy,  a  five-man  public-interest  law 
firm  with  12  law-student  Interns,  which 
is  not  directly  associated  with  Nader  but 
represents  him  and  his  Raiders  in  some  of 
their  suits.  Finally,  the  Project  for  Corporate 
Regponslblllty  runs  the  Campaign  to  Make 
Cieneral  Motors  Responsible  with  the  advice 
of  Nader  and  the  help  of  a  Raider. 

Ralph,  M  everyone  in  Washington  calls 
Nader,  continues  to  work  out  of  his  $80-a- 
month  room  near  Dupont  Circle  and  a  $90-b- 
month  unmarked  office  in  the  National  Press 
Building,  dropping  In  dally  on  his  various 
enterprises  and  scoffing  at  the  idea  that  he 
has  become  a  corporation. 

"This."  he  says,  "is  an  experiment  In  not 
developing  a  bureaucracy.  We  bring  people 
In  who  are  Interested  in  a  particular  subject 
and  give  them  front-rank  responsibility. 
They  don't  report  to  somebody  who  then 
reports  to  somebody  else.  I  get  together  with 
them  regularly.  We  have  a  constantly  fluid, 
conversational  system." 

"It's  orchestrated  chaos,"  says  25-year-old 
Mark  J.  Green,  a  lawyer  attached  to  the 
Center  for  Stu(!y  of  Responsive  Law.  '"Have 
you  been  down  to  that  office?  It's  Impossible. 
I  work  at  home  because  I  can't  get  anything 
done  when  I  go  down  there." 

Institution,  corporation,  conglomerate, 
fluid  conversation  pit,  orchestrated  chaos — 
whatever  it  is  that  Nader  has  wrought,  it 
works  surprisingly  well  for  him. 

He  has  found  a  way  to  turn  youthful 
energy  into  amazingly  productive  work.  Be- 
ginning In  the  summer  of  1967  with  five  law- 
school  Internes,  he  built  up  his  corps  of 
summer  Raiders  to  100  in  1969  and  200  last 
year.  While  they  are  in  Washington,  the 
young  Raiders  do  a  lot  of  spadework  for  the 
reports  Nader  and  his  senior  Raiders  publish 
later  in  the  year.  And  once  the  Raiders  are 
back  at  school  they  we  eager  to  help  with 
problems  Nader  would  like  checked  out  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
or  wherever  a  Raider  happens  to  be. 

The  concept  Is  that  reasonably  bright 
young  men  and  women  with  a  background 
In  the  law,  engineering  or  the  sciences  can 
easily  grasp  the  deficiencies  of  governmental 
and  corporate  bureaucracies.  Nader  now 
seems  to  have  institutionalized  the  program 
on  a  year-round  basis,  and  the  part-time 
Raiders  continue  to  chum  out  more  material 
than  Nader  and  his  handful  of  full-time 
Raiders  know  what  to  do  with. 

And  Nader  still  Inspires  youth,  though  he 
Is  no  gentle  p>erpetrator  of  participatory 
democracy.  He  Is  an  authoritarian  with  a 
mania  for  detail  and  perfection.  He  does  not 
approve     of     cigarette-smoking,     let     alone 


marijuana,  and  at  times  last  summer  hla 
dictatorial  handling  of  the  Balder  program 
pushed  many  of  Its  participants  to  the  brink 
of  revolt.  But  still  young  people  are  attracted 
to  him  because  he  accomplishes  things. 

"I  had  done  all  sorts  of  antiwar  protest- 
ing,'' s.%ld  22-year-old  Mrs.  CoUot  Bruce,  the 
blond  daughter  of  novelist  Albert  Ouerard. 
She  Is  the  part-time  director  of  Professionals 
for  Auto  Safety  and  a  full-time  Georgetown 
University  law  student.  "But  I  didn't  think  I 
could  change  anything  that  way.  At  first  the 
Idea  of  working  on  auto  safety  dldnt  appeal 
to  me.  I'm  more  concerned  about  corporate 
collusion,  but  now  I'm  convinced  that  I  can 
help  make  corporations  more  responsive 
through  auto  safety." 

Mrs.  Bruce  Is  typical  of  Nader's  Raiders — 
white,  upper-middle-class,  from  one  of  the 
best  schools  (in  her  case  Radcllffe) ,  modishly 
dressed  but  not  determinedly  sloppy.  Blacks 
are  not  attracted,  and  many  Negro  activists 
regard  Nader's  attacks  on  the  Establishment 
as  middle-class  protests  and  Irrelevant  to 
their  causes.  Nor  are  there  any  freaked-out 
long-long-hairs  around. 

Not  only  Is  Nader  authoritarian  with  his 
own  Raiders:  he  can  also  be  ruthless  in  his 
legislative  tactics  and  his  bouts  with  bureau- 
crats. During  the  drafting  of  consumer  legis- 
lation last  year  he  frequently  got  his  way 
by  threatening  to  go  over  the  heads  of  Con- 
gressional staff  aides  to  their  patron  Senators 
or  Representatives  or  to  the  press. 

"If  you  don't  do  what  he  wants,"  one  staff 
aide  said,  "he's  prepared  to  go  to  his  friends 
In  the  press  and  publicly  denounce  you." 

And  Nader  has  no  qualms  about  denoun- 
cing his  friends,  either.  A  1970  report  by  some 
of  the  Raiders  scathingly  criticized  Senator 
Edmund  Muskle's  record  on  air  pollution. 
Liberal  Senators  were  appalled,  but  the  report 
stiffened  Muskle's  backbone  and  helped  push 
him  Into  supporting  a  tough  bill  requiring  a 
90  per  cent  reduction  in  automobile  pollution 
by  1976. 

Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut, 
the  man  who  In  1966  provided  Nader  with 
the  forum  In  which  he  exposed  G.M.'s  efforts 
to  shadow  him,  alao  felt  Nader's  wrath  last 
year.  When,  during  deibate  on  the  Senate 
fioor,  Rlblcoff  accepted  several  compromising 
amendments  to  his  consumer  bill,  which 
Nader  had  been  so  active  In  shaping,  Nader 
emerged  from  the  galleries  where  he  had 
been  watching  the  horse-trading  and  de- 
nounced Rlbiooff  to  reporters. 

In  dealing  with  govemmentckl  bureaucracy, 
Nader  has  perfected  a  familiar  Washington 
tactic  which  drives  administrators  up  walls. 
Through  a  friend  working  In  an  agency, 
Nader  will  find  out  that  a  long-pending  de- 
dMon  favoitLble  to  one  of  his  causes  Is  about 
to  be  mxide  public.  He  then  wUl  write  a  letter 
to  the  administrator  In  charge  demanding 
to  know  why  this  decision  has  not  been  made 
for  lo!  these  many  months.  Ooples  of  the  let- 
ter go  to  Nader's  many  friends  in  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps,  and  when,  within  a  few 
days,  the  governmental  decision  is  dutifully 
announced.  Nader  gets  credit  for  once  again 
cracking  open  tiie  bureaucracy. 

As  Senators  and  Raiders  alike  have  dis- 
covered, joining  up  with  Nader  Is  like  enlist- 
ing In  the  Army.  He  demands  t»tal  fealty 
to  his  concept  of  the  public  good. 

Raider  pay  Is  low  and  the  hours  are  long. 
"One  hundred  hours  a  week  Is  Ideal,"  Nadw 
sayi,  and  he's  not  kidding.  He  still  works 
thoee  hours  himself,  and  recently  told  a 
friend  that  he  had  spent  only  $6,000  on  his 
personal  needs  last  year.  The  friend  believes 
him  because  Nader  Is  as  meticulous  In  keep- 
ing track  of  his  own  expenses  as  he  Is  In 
following  amendmentB  on  the  Senate  tVoor. 
Nader  frowns  on  Raiders'  going  off  for 
summer  weekends  at  the  beaob,  and  was 
unhappy  wlt^  one  aide  who  took  a  long 
Thanksgiving  weekend  last  year  without 
leaving  beJilnd  a  telephone  niimber  where  he 


could  be  reached.  Raiders  quickly  get  uflWl 
to  mldniglht  calls  from  the  boas  with  hla 
marching  orders  for  the  next  day  or  two. 

He  hassles  his  Raiders  over  clgarettaa  (but 
half  of  them  still  smoke)  and  over  the  cara 
they  drive  (he  stiU  does  not  have  one).  A 
lot  of  Raiders  own  Volkswagens,  which  Nadar 
considers  to  be  particularly  dangerous  but 
which  the  Raiders  like  because  they  are 
economical.  Despite  the  pressures,  though, 
few  Raiders  resign. 

"I'U  still  be  a  Raider  when  I'm  60."  saya 
Mark  Green,  who  has  85  years  to  go  and 
Is  finishing  a  mammoth  study  of  Govern- 
ment antitrust  activities.  "Imagine  sitting  up 
In  a  Wall  Street  office  t>elng  the  10th  man  on 
an  antitrust  suit,  working  on  the  13th  count 
of  the  suit.  The  responsibility  I  have  here  la 
the  largest  I  could  possibly  think  of  having 
at  my  age." 

Nadar  Is  a  lawyer  and  has  great  faith  In  a 
lawyer's  approach  to  problems  and  In  legal 
solutions  to  them.  Usually  he  finds  out  what 
a  Raider  is  interested  In  and  tries  to  give 
him  a  research  aaslgnment  within  that  range. 
He  tells  the  Raider  to  begin  by  reading  every- 
thing he  can  find  about  the  subject.  The 
reading  Is  followed  by  extensive  interviewing. 
Finally  Nader  sits  down  with  the  Raider  to 
decide  whether  the  end  product  should  be  a 
report,  a  book,  a  letter  to  a  Government  ad- 
ministrator or  a  public  denunciation  of  some 
person  or  agency. 

But  the  styles  of  the  Raiders  vary  enor- 
mously. Some,  like  30-year-old  John  C.  Espo- 
slto,  can  be  abrasive  and  arrogant,  spoUlng 
for  a  public  confrontation.  A  dark-haired, 
brooding  man  with  penetrating  eyes  and  a 
penchant  for  sports  shirts  and  bell -bottom 
trousers,  Esposito  went  to  work  for  Nader 
in  the  summer  of  1966  and  Is  now  a  senior 
Raider. 

Esposito  wrote  the  report  on  "Vanishing 
Air"  which  Nad«r  put  out  last  spring  and 
which  sought  to  tear  apart  Senator  Muskle's 
record  on  air-poUutlon  legislation.  But  such 
Is  the  power  of  Nader  and  his  Raiders  that 
Esposito  was  routinely  admitted  thereafter 
to  meetings  organized  by  MusUe  aides  to  get 
Industry  and  reformers  together  for  discus- 
sions of  the  1970  air -pollution  legislation. 

Like  36-year-old  Gary  Sellers,  other  Raiders 
become  fascinated  with  the  leglslatlTe  proc- 
ess and  Its  Inevitable  compromises,  and  learn 
how  to  use  the  system  on  Capitol  HUl  to 
their  advantage.  Now  the  aenlor  Balder  In 
charge  of  the  neophytes  at  Nader's  Public 
Interest  Research  Group,  Sellers  also  works 
part-time  for  Democratic  Representative 
Phillip  Burton  of  San  Francisco. 

A  short  man  with  longlsh  brown  hair,  a 
taste  for  long  cigars  and  a  generally  con- 
spiratorial view  of  the  world.  Sellers  spent 
much  of  last  year  helping  steer  occupation- 
al-safety legislation  through  Congress.  Bur- 
ton Is  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  which  handled  the  legis- 
lation, and  Sellers  used  his  position  on  Bur- 
ton's staff  as  a  way  to  get  Into  secret  com- 
mittee meetings  where  legislative  tactics 
were  discussed. 

"I  have  no  problem  serving  two  masters." 
Sellers  said.  "Ralph's  and  Phil's  passion  and 
concern  are  coextensive.  The  arrangement 
turned  out  very  well  for  both  of  them." 

Like  William  Harrison  Wellford,  some 
Raiders  look  and  talk  as  If  they  were  dis- 
placed scholars.  Nearly  bald  at  31.  Harrison 
Wellford  is  a  soft-spoken  North  Carolinian 
who  was  a  valedictorian  at  Davidson  College, 
has  a  master's  degree  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Is  a  doctoral  candidate  In  govern- 
ment at  Harvard  and  has  won  Marshall, 
Danforth  and  Woodrow  WUson  Fellowships. 
More  than  any  other  single  person.  Well- 
ford  18  responsible  for  the  recent  decision  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
conduct  a  crash  study  to  determine  whether 
all  uses  of  the  herbicide  2,4,6-T  shotild  be 
ended. 
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During  a  lengthy  study  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  which  has  resulted  In  a  two- 
vclume  book,  "Sowing  the  Wind,"  to  be  pub- 
lished this  spring,  Wellford  became  an  expert 
on  herbicides  and  pesticides.  His  knowledge 
was  used  by  four  environmental  organiza- 
tions which  filed  a  suit  that  led  to  the  de- 
cision by  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  recently  took  over  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  authority  to  regulate 
herbicides  and  pesticides. 

Raiders  have  shown  again  and  again  what 
one  man  can  do  In  Washington  If  he  spends 
full-time  on  a  single  Issue  or  bird-dogging 
one  agency,  and  no  one  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  30-year-old  Lowell  Dodge,  the 
director  of  Nader's  Center  for  Auto  Safety. 
Dodge's  office  In  the  National  Press  Building 
Is  hardly  wider  than  the  door  leading  Into 
It  and  not  much  deeper  than  a  walk-in 
closet. 

Dodge's  sole  siaslgnment  la  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  which  was  created 
by  the  flrst  piece  of  legislation  resulting  from 
Nader's  crusade  in  Washington — the  1966 
Highway  Safety  Act.  A  neat,  black-haired 
man  who  rides  a  bicycle  to  work  from  his 
Capitol  Hill  apartment.  Dodge  supervUes  the 
activities  of  three  paid  assistants  (one  makes 
930  a  week,  another  HO  and  the  third  $75) 
and  several  volunteers. 

The  aides  range  from  a  young  man  fulfill- 
ing his  conaclentlous-objector's  obligation,  to 
a  young  woman  who  goes  to  law  school  at 
night  and  by  day  studies  the  use  of  air  bags 
to  prevent  Injuries  In  automobile  crashes,  and 
a  physicist  who  works  at  the  UJ3.  Patent 
OfBce. 

It  was  Dodge  who  put  together  Information 
about  potentially  dangerous  wheels  on  200.- 
000  G.M.  trucks  built  between  1960  and  106S. 
By  pressing  their  case.  Dodge  and  some 
public-Interest  lawyers  got  the  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  to  reverse  a  previous  decision 
and  Issue  a  warning  about  the  truck  wheels. 
Dodge  has  also  completed  work  with  Nader 
and  an  engineer  named  Ralf  Hot6hklss  on  a 
book  entitled  "What  to  Do  With  Your  Bad 
Car:  A  Manual  for  Lemon  Owners."  Profits 
from  the  book  will  be  used  to  help  finance 
and  expand  the  center. 

"Siire,  that  little  Center  for  Auto  Safety 
Is  effective,"  said  an  official  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Bureau.  "Many  a  night  I've  spent  late 
at  the  office  trying  to  'Nader -proof  a  regula- 
tion. The  pipelines  this  guy  has  Into  the 
aeency  are  unbellsvable." 

Another  Raider,  James  S.  Turner.  Is  Na- 
der's expert  on  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  author  of  "The  Chemical 
Peast."  a  critical  study  of  the  P.D.A.  Still  an- 
other Is  James  R.  Michael,  who  Is  completing 
a  massive  citizens'  handbook  on  access  to  the 
Federal  agencies. 

Other  reports  and  studies  are  under  way  on 
supermarkets;  property  taxes;  consumer 
credit;  banks;  the  Influence  of  large  law  firms 
like  Washington's  Covington  &  Burling, 
whose  most  celebrated  partner  Is  Dean  Ache- 
son:  the  domination  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware by  the  du  Pont  Company;  the  power 
of  the  Plrst  National  City  Bank  In  New  York; 
the  pollution  caused  by  pulp  and  paper  mills 
In  Maine;  General  Moitors'  commitment  to 
safety  work  and  the  abatement  of  air  pollu- 
tion, and  the  relationship  of  Government 
agencies  to  think  tanks. 

Helping  Nader  keep  track  of  everything  is 
30-year-oId  Theodore  Jacobs,  a  classmate  at 
Princeton  and  Harvard  Law  School  who  gave 
up  a  Wall  Street  law  practice  three  years  ago 
to  come  to  Washington,  first  as  chief  cotinsel 
to  the  National  Commission  of  Product  Safe- 
ty and  since  last  spring  as  Nader's  chief  of 
staff. 

"When  I  was  practicing  law  In  New  York," 
said  Jacobs,  an  Intense  man  with  receding 
but  b\uby  hair  and  rimless  glasses,  "Ralph 
would  drop  into  my  office  when  he  was  In 
town,  pick  up  some  will  or  trust  I  was  work- 
ing on,  glance  at  It,  put  It  down  with  disdain 


and   ask;    'How  can   you   apend  the   rest   of 
your  life  on  stuff   like  that?'  " 

Jacobs  IS  bringing  some  order  out  of  Na- 
der's orchestrated  chaos,  but  he  Is  also  feen 
by  some  Raiders  as  a  divisive  influence  Some 
consider  Jacobs  an  opportunist  who  walteil 
to  sign  on  until  Nader  was  firmly  established. 
Others  believe  Jacobs  shields  Nader  too  much 
from  his  staff.  And  stlU  others  think  Jacubs 
Is  not  a  true  believer  In  the  Nader  muckraking 
style,  but  Is  more  Interested  In  steering  old 
friend  Rulph  Into  jxilltics 

Jacobs  and  Nader's  senior  Raiders  work 
In  an  old  three-story  office  building  Just  be- 
low Dupont  Circle.  There  Is  n^t  even  a  sign 
on  the  door,  and  the  offices  are  furnished 
with  second-hand  desks  and  hand-me-down 
chairs  (one  In  a  corner  of  Jacob's  office  Is 
propped  up  with  a  chunk  of  2  by  4).  Every- 
where there  are  flies — In  old  metal  cabinets. 
In  cardboard  boxes.  In  wooden  apple  crates, 
on  book  shelves  made  from  planks  and  bricks. 
The  Public  Interest  Research  Group  Is 
Jammed  Into  a  warren  of  offices  In  an  old 
apartment  house  five  blocks  away. 

The  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
Is  tax-exempt  and  meets  Its  $250,000-a-year 
budget  largely  with  money  from  foundations 
and  profits  from  the  sales  of  Raiders'  books. 
Major  contributions  have  come  from  the 
Philip  M.  Stern  Family  Fund,  Carnegie 
Corporation,  Norman  Fund.  Jerome  Levy 
Foundation  and  from  the  automobile  muffler 
king  turned  liberal  philanthropist,  Gordon 
.Sherman  of  Midas  International. 

The  Public  Interest  Research  Group  Is  not 
tax-exempt,  and  Is  thus  free  to  lobby.  Its 
annua!  budget  of  $170,000  comes  from  Nader's 
speaking  fees,  which  range  up  to  $2,000  an 
appearance,  and  from  the  $280,000  out-of- 
court  settlement  In  his  libel  suit  against 
G.M.  The  Center  for  Auto  Safety  Is  financed 
by  Consumer's  Union,  and  Professionals  for 
Auto  Safety  stays  In  gear  with  money  from 
speaking  fees. 

Finances  are  a  constant  problem,  and 
Nader  Is  frequently  criticized,  even  by  his 
friends,  for  falling  to  build  a  dues-paying 
constituency.  He  Is  thinking  about  trying  to 
raise  money  through  magazine  and  news- 
paper advertisements  and  direct-mail  solici- 
tations. Nader  has  put  an  experimental  ad 
In  The  Progressive  magazine,  and  It  met  with 
some  success.  But  It  costs  money  to  raise 
funds  through  ads  and  mailings,  and  Nader 
Is  reluctant  to  expend  what  little  capital  he 
has.  He  Is  also  Impatient  with  Raiders  who 
keep  after  him  to  find  a  financial  angel. 

"People  are  always  asking  me  why  we  can't 
get  some  Jean  Paul  Getty  to  finance  us," 
Nader  says,  "but  It  doesn't  work  that  way. 
You  have  to  go  at  It  60  different  ways,  if 
someone  will  come  In  and  work  for  room 
and  board,  fine,  or  If  his  family  will  support 
him.  fine.  That's  the  same  as  a  $4,000  or 
$5,000  contribution  right  there.  It's  always 
going  to  take  bits  and  pieces  like  that." 

Despite  Nader's  great  Impact  In  some  areas, 
most  of  the  governmental  and  corporate 
bureaucracy  still  sits  there.  Impassive  and 
largely  unmoved  by  the  Raiders. 

"It  troubles  me,"  says  Jacobs,  "that  we 
havent  got  the  formula  to  translate  con- 
cern for  public  problems  Into  effective  means 
for  change." 

It  troubles  Nader,  too.  In  a  recent  conversa- 
tion In  JacObB's  office  at  the  Center  for  Study 
of  Responsive  Law,  Nader  munched  on  some 
cookies  baked  by  a  Raider's  wife  and  talked 
about  his  and  the  Raiders'  future.  He  hasn't 
changed  much  In  five  years — wavy  black  hair 
a  little  longer  but  by  no  means  modish;  the 
shadows  under  his  eyes  a  little  more  pro- 
nounced; his  dark  features  perhaps  a  little 
sharper.  But  he  looked  as  though  he  were 
wearing  the  same  rumpled  dark  gray  suit, 
narrow  dia*  green  tie,  white  shirt  and 
scuffed  black  shoes  he  wore  In  1966, 

Offering  the  tin  of  cookies  to  the  others  In 
the  room — "Have  one;  they're  good  Home- 
made"— and  then  taking  a  couple  himself. 


Nader  began:  "What  we've  been  trying  to  do 
Is  all  converging  now.  Wherever  you  look  the 
constimer  Is  defied,  whether  it  be  the  goods 
and  services  he  buys,  the  Government  serv- 
ices with  which  he  Is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
vided or  governmental  and  corporate  pollu- 
tlon  of  the  environment. 

"Take  the  Government  flrst,"  he  continued, 
reaching  for  another  cooky.  "There  have 
been  more  studies  than  I  care  to  covmt  on 
the  Civil  Service  which  show  men  willfully 
changing  regulatory  law,  wUlful  lassitude, 
willful  manipulation  of  legal  processes. 

"How  can  we  develop  rights  for  citizens  to 
Initiate  censure  actions  for  public  officials? 
Now  they  get  decorated  Instead  ctf  being 
fired.  When  a  citizen  ts  adversely  affected  by 
pesticides  and  the  Agriculture  Department 
knowingly  suppresses  Information  about 
violators  of  the  laws  regulating  pesticides,  as 
has  happened,  why  shouldn't  a  citizen  have 
the  right  to  make  the  public  officials  more 
responsible  for  their  actions? 

"WeTe  Interested  In  the  development  of 
Initiatory  democracy,  and  this  Is  more  fun-' 
damental  than  participatory  or  representa- 
tive democracy.  We  need  a  fundamental 
change  In  our  structure  so  that  people  can 
Initiate  actions  to  make  sure  public  officials 
are  acting  responsibly.  I'm  talking  about 
rights  plus  remedies  plus  legal  responsibili- 
ties so  It  can  be  a  citizen  versus  the  ICC. 
or  the  P.D.A.  A  civil  servant  should  be  forced 
to  make  the  law  work,  and  If  he  won't  do  It 
he  should  be  censured  or  expelled  from  the 
Government." 

Turning  to  corporations — and  taking  an- 
other cooky — Nader  said:  "The  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  corporation  will 
be  one  of  the  biggest  struggles  of  the  next 
decade.  It  will  be  a  greater  struggle  than  the 
New  Deal.  The  corporations  must  assume 
more  responsibility  for  what  they  do.  We 
have  a  right  to  know  how  much  pollution 
is  being  dimiped  where  by  what  corporation. 
Corporations  are  now  rimnlng  the  btall  game, 
and  we  must  look  at  them  In  terms  of  the 
scene  today,  not  In  terms  of  their  origins 
In  the  ISth  and  19th  centuries." 

One  way  Nader  sees  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  Individual  responsibility  In  the 
bureaucracies  of  both  the  Government  and 
corporations  Is  to  turn  what  he  calls 
"wlilstle-blowlng"  Into  an  honorable  action. 
"A  'whistle-blower,'  "  says  Nader,  "Is  any- 
one  In  any  organization  who  draws  a  line  In 
his  own  mind  where  responsibility  to  society 
transcends  responsibility  to  his  organiza- 
tion." 

An  example  of  "whistle-blowing"  that 
Nader  often  cites  Is  the  G.M.  engineer  who 
first  came  to  him  with  details  of  the  tend- 
ency of  Corvalrs  to  roll  over.  To  encourage 
more  people  to  put  public  responsibilities 
above  bureaucratic  allegiances,  Nader  had 
one  of  his  Raiders  organize  a  "Whistle- 
Blowers'  Conference"  In  Washington  recently. 
At  the  all-day  meeting  in  the  Mayfiower 
Hotel,  speakers  Included  Kmest  Pltzgerald, 
a  former  Defense  Department  employe  who 
first  blew  the  whistle  on  the  excessive  costs 
in  the  C-5A  plane  contracts. 

Nader  has  also  advocated  legislation  giving 
protection  to  persons  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment or  for  corporations  so  they  may  be 
free  to  speak  out  on  public-Interest  prob- 
lems within  their  bureaucracies.  He  also  has 
urged  professional  societies  to  make  known 
their  readiness  to  defend  members  who  seek 
to  put  the  public  interest  above  their  private 
Interests  as  employes. 

Rver  the  optimist,  but  still  pragmatic, 
Nader  likes  to  reply  to  questions  about  his 
successes  and  failures  with :  "We  always  fall. 
The  whole  thing  Is  limiting  the  degree  of 
failure." 

But  Nader  Is  not  a  man  to  dwell  on  the 
past.  He  Is  always  looking  ahead,  at  the 
moment  to  his  "whistle-blowing"  concept, 
to  the  expansion  of  an  Oregon  project  that 
encourages   students   to   tax   themselves   to 


finance  public-Interest  law  and  research 
(troups.  to  the  passage  of  consumer  legisla- 
tion this  year— "It  will  be  a  vintage  year  for 
consumers"— end  to  the  development  of 
more  public-Interest  law  offices  In  Washing- 
ton. ,  _ 

"Ideally."  he  says,  *  after  a  report  comes 
out  on  ah  agency  like  the  I.C.C,  filled  with 
facts  and  statistics,  we  ought  to  see  to  It  that 
at  least  a  four-man  law  firm  Is  set  up  to 
specialize  In  the  I.C.C,  to  begin  filing  suits, 
to  be  a  fuU-fiedged  pressure  group.  We  need 
to  begin  this  Institutional  monitoring  on  a 
niass  basis.  We  know  exactly  what  has  to  be 
done,  but  It  takes  a  lot  of  people  and  money 
to  do  It." 

Although  Nader  Is  usually  tagged  simply 
u  a  "consiuner  advocate"  by  the  newspapers, 
he  is  much  more  than  that.  He  Is  an  oni- 
budsraan;  a  symbol  to  all  the  little  people  of 
the  world;  a  one-man  court  of  last  resort 
that  receives  an  average  of  1,500  letters  a 
week  from  the  helpless;  an  inspiration  to 
college  students;  the  man  who  turned  the 
phrase  "public-Interest  law"  Into  a  whole 
new  concept  of  the  legal  profession.  But  Is 
he  a  revolutionary? 

"To  what  extent  Is  he  Interested  In  basic 
reform?"  mused  a  Senate  staff  aide  who  has 
dealt  extensively  with  Nader  and  Is  a  per- 
sonal friend.  "I  honestly  don't  know.  He's 
not  much  of  a  philosopher.  Is  he?  A  lot  of 
guys  up  here  think  that  he  deliberately 
tailors  his  strategy  so  as  not  to  frighten  off 
too  many  people." 

"Ralph  wants  change,"  says  old  friend 
Ted  Jacobs,  "but  we're  not  revolutionaries. 
Basically,  Ralph  wants  pteople  to  be  account- 
able for  their  actions.  Ralph  believes  that 
the  system  of  injustice  in  this  country  was 
built  up  block  by  block,  and  that  any  effort 
to  remedy  It  will  have  to  be  done  block  by 
block.  The  basic  problem  we're  dealing  with 
Is  law  and  order — the  law  and  order  of 
corporations." 

A  former  Government  official  who  has  dealt 
extensively  with  him  says:  "Nader  more  than 
any  other  single  individual  has  contributed 
to  the  denigrating  attitude  America's  young 
people  have  toward  government.  He  lias 
deprecated  government  on  every  major  cam- 
pus in  this  country." 

"For  a  fellow  who  Is  so  critical  of  the 
law, "  noted  a  prominent  Washington  lawyer 
who  has  fought  more  than  one  battle  with 
Nader,  "he  has  an  extravagant  faith  In  the 
ability  of  the  law  to  right  wrongs,  but  all 
of  us  are  doing  things  quite  differently  be- 
cause he's  around." 

"He's  changed  the  realities  we  all  had  to 
deal  with,"  said  Charles  Halpem,  who  heads 
up  the  public-Interest  law  firm  that  handles 
many  of  Nader's  suits,  "and  he's  made  a  new 
world  for  us." 

"People  working  for  Ralph,"  said  Raider 
Mark  Green,  "are  not  Imbued  with  a  sense 
of  politics  anff  power  but  with  a  concern 
for  Issues.  We're  not  on  ego  trips.  Ralph 
hu  a  very  effective  way  of  psyching  up  his 
staff.  He  has  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  that 
gets  a  lot  of  work  out  of  people.  Ralph  wotild 
have  been  a  great  camp  counselor. 

"Ralph's  Ideal  Is  true  competition,  with 
vigorous  Government  regulation  to  keep  peo- 
ple competing.  Socialism  doesn't  Interest 
Ralph.  Wh€  -  Ralph  thinks  of  socialism,  he 
doesn't  thlik  of  Lenin.  He  thinks  of  Paul 
Band  Dixon  [the  former  F.T.C.  chairman  so 
mercilessly  criticized  In  the  flrst  Raider  re- 
port] because  he  knows  there  will  always 
be  guys  like  Dixon  trying  to  run  things." 

NiiDm's  RjUDEBS  Pxrr  the  Washington  Prsss 
Corps  to  Shame 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 
The  other  day  I  had  luntih  with  the  chief 
of  a  Washington  bureau  for  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  newspapers.  Over  ooffee,  the 
conversation  turned  to  what  the  chief's  staff 
ought  to  be  doing.  What  stories  was  his  bu- 


reau missing?  What  trivia  were  the  reporters 
masquerading  as  news?  What  was  being  over- 
oovered?  And  as  we  talked,  I  kept  thinking 
about  Ralph  Nader. 

"Why  dont  you  go  see  Ralph  Nader  and 
some  of  his  people?"  I  suggested.  "Find  out 
what  they're  doing  and  what  they  donX  have 
time  to  do  but  would  like  to  do.  He's  closer 
to  the  cutting  edges  of  Issues  In  Washington 
than  anyone  else  I  know." 

"Good  Idea,"  the  bureau  chief  said.  "In 
fact,  we  probably  should  have  someone  cov- 
ering Nader  full-time." 

His  response  was  typical  of  the  way  the 
Washington  press  corps  views  Nader  and 
his  Raiders.  In  Washington  and  elsewhere  the 
press  Is  almost  totally  oriented  to  reacting 
to  events,  or,  in  too  many  cases,  to  pseudo- 
events  carefully  contrived  for  press  coverage. 
In  the  eyes  of  editors  and  reporters,  Ralph 
Nader  Is  a  "consumer  advocate"  who  makes 
news  by  holding  press  conferences,  publiciz- 
ing reports  compiled  by  his  Raiders,  and  re- 
leasing the  texts  of  letters  to  public  officials. 
But  what  much  of  the  press  falls  to  ap- 
preciate Is  that  Nader  Is  much  more  than  a 
consumer  advocate.  He  Is  a  reformer  chal- 
lenging not  only  the  responsibilities  of  public 
officials  but  also  the  accountability  of  cor- 
porations and  their  officials  and  employes. 

Nader  is  also  a  muckraker  In  the  beet 
sense  of  that  word.  While  so  much  of  Wash- 
ington Journalism  continues  to  wallow  In 
analysis  written  off  repeaters'  sleevee  and  In 
columns  belaboring  the  obvious,  Nader  and 
his  Raiders  are  doing  the  most  serious,  fac- 
tvial,  and  consistent  Job  of  public  service 
muckraking  In  the  nation's  capital. 

There  axe  some  other  watchdogs  In  Wash- 
ington: Jack  Anderson  and  his  staff;  Morton 
Mintz  of  The  WasMngton  Post  with  hie  ex- 
poses of  the  drug  Industry;  Jerry  Landauer  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  with  his  vigilant 
reporting  on  the  Judiciary;  Robert  Walters  of 
The  Washington.  Star  with  his  tenacious 
quest  for  facts  In  a  number  of  strategic  areas: 
Jack  Nelson  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times  with 
bis  iftiarp  coverage  of  clvU  rights  Issues;  Sey- 
mour Hersh,  whose  brllllsnt  exposure  of  My- 
lal  was  in  the  best  traditions  of  crusading 
Journalism.  And  a  few  more. 

But  in  general  the  hundreds  of  reporters 
who  make  up  the  Washington  press  corps 
still  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
serving  up  rewrites  of  White  House  and 
agency  handouts,  once-over-llghtly  accounts 
of  legislative  maneuverlngB  and  meaningless 
"scoope"  on  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
to  be  annoiinced  officially  tomorrow. 

With  the  help  of  only  twenty  Tull-tlme 
Raiders,  Nader  puts  the  Washington  press 
corps  to  shame.  In  agency  after  agency  and 
on  Issue  after  Issue,  Nader  and  his  Raiders 
know  more  about  what  Is  going  on  than  any 
reporter  or  editor  In  Washington — and  they 
have  learned  how  to  bring  their  findings  to 
public  attention 

The  list  of  muckraking  achievements  by 
Nader  and  his  Ralderf  Is  Impressive.  Some 
examples  • 

Nader  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  to  the  rot  within  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  a  significant  story 
which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  press 
virtually  Ignores. 

Two  Raiders  dispatched  to  West  'Virginia 
by  Nader  succeeeded  in  getting  Union  Carbide 
Corporation  to  begin  cleaning  up  their  pol- 
luting smokestacks  and  pay  a  fair  share  of 
local  taxes. 

Without  the  work  of  one  Balder  who  pro- 
vided essential  data  for  lawsuit,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration  would  not 
have  been  forced  to  move  swiftly  to  remove 
DDT  and  2,4,5-T  pestiddes  from  the  market. 
Because  of  the  persistence  of  another 
Raider,  the  Federal  Highway  BaTety  Bureau 
was  forced  to  order  General  Motors  to  warn 
the  purchasers  of  200,000  GM  trucks  of  poten- 
tial   wheel    defects.    Nader's    undermanned 


Center  for  Auto  Safely  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  goads  to  bureaucracy  that  Washing- 
ton has  ever  seen,  and  is  a  thorn  In  the  side 
of  the  Biireau. 

A  report  complied  by  Nader  and  some  of 
his  Raiders  meticulously  dissected  Senator 
Edmund  Muskle'B  record  on  air -pollution 
legislation  and  raised  serious  questions  about 
the  eflk»cy  of  his  approach  and  about  bis 
concern  for  the  sensibilities  of  major  indus- 
trial polluters. 

The  first  Nader  report,  on  the  falliu'es 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  protect 
the  consumer.  Is  still  having  an  effect  on 
that  agency  more  than  two  years  after  It 
was  Issued;  It  remains  a  model  of  first-rate 
muckraking. 

In  all  of  the  above  cases,  and  In  many 
more,  Nadei-  and  his  forces  are  doing  no 
more  than  what  good  reporters  are  supposed 
to  do.  His  operations  are  what  good  news- 
papering  oug^t  to  be  all  about. 

Nader  picks  and  Issue,  an  agency,  a  target, 
and  embarks  on  a  careful  comprehensive 
study.  He  or  one  of  his  Raiders  sticks  with 
It.  Not  Just  for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  for 
weeks,  months,  even  years,  as  Is  the  case 
with  his  long  and  fruitful  Investigation  of 
auto  safety — or  the  lack  of  It. 

Nader  himself  Is  a  lawyer,  and  nearly  all 
of  his  Raiders  have  been  trained  In  the  law. 
But  In  the  exacting  art  of  Invettlgatlon 
the  techniques  of  the  law  and  of  Journalism 
are — or  should  be— much  the  same.  First 
must  come  the  extensive  study  of  the  back- 
ground of  an  issue,  largely  through  research 
m  books,  articles.  Congressional  reports,  and 
official  documente.  Then  follows  the  Inter- 
viewing of  key  sources  to  discover  as  much 
as  possible  abotit  the  current  situation. 
Finally,  there  are  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  and  the  courses  of  action  to  be 
charted. 

Nader's  Raiders,  however,  seem  to  have  two 
special  qualities  that  not  enough  reporters 
command.  One  Is  a  quality  of  mind  that 
seeks  the  answer  to  a  fundamental  question : 
Why  don't  private  and  public  Institutions 
work  the  way  they  are  suwxjsed  to  work? 
The  other  quality  Is  tenacity  In  digging  out 
the  answer. 

R^>orterB  like  to  blame  their  generally 
short  attention  i^>ans  on  the  demands  of 
their  editors  for  dally  ct^y.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  complaint,  but  It  Is  also  true 
that  too  many  reporters,  editors,  and  pub- 
lishers are  content  with  the  superficialities 
of  stories  quickly  churned  out  to  meet  dally 
deadlines.  Moreover,  publishers  do  have  their 
sacred  oows,  whether  political,  bureaucratic 
or  corporate. 

Yet,  as  the  trade  press,  lawyer,  and  lobbyists 
have  shown  over  the  years  In  Waahlngton. 
and  as  Nader  and  his  readers  are  now  demon- 
strating. It  Is  possible  for  almost  any  reason- 
ably Intelligent  reporter  or  lawyer  to  discover 
what  Is  really  going  on  within  an  agency. 

Nader's  Center  for  Auto  Safety  provides 
what  amounts  to  a  casebook  study  for  the 
Journalist — or  lawyer  or  lobbyist,  for  that 
matter — who  wants  to  know  how  to  stay  on 
top  of  a  complicated  but  extremely  Important 
Issue  with  ramifications  extending  to  every 
person  In  the  United  States.  Working  out  of 
a  tiny  office  In  the  National  Press  Building 
and  surrounded  by  bookshelves  Jammed  with 
government  reports  and  oorrespondence, 
thirty-year-old  Lowell  Dodge  operates  the 
Center  with  Nader's  advice  and  counsel  and 
the  help  of  three  paid  employes  (one  at  $30 
a  week,  one  at  $40,  and  the  third  at  $76)  and 
a  few  part-time  voltmteers.  The  hours  are 
long  (twelve  to  fourteen-hour  days  are  not 
uncommon)  but  the  dedication  is  great. 

Dodge,  a  neat  New  Hampshlremsji  out  of 
Yale  I*w  School,  does  what  lawyers  for  spe- 
cial interests  and  reporters  for  the  trade 
press — written  and  edited  for  spedflc  indus- 
tries— have  done  tn  Washington  ever  since 
New  Deal  days.  Dodge's  primary  responsibility 
Is  to  keep  track  of  what  U  going  on  at  the 
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Highway  Safety  Bureau,  which  probably 
would  not  have  been  created  by  Congress  had 
It  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  Impact  at 
Nader's  1965  boolc.  Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,  and 
the  subeequent  clumsy  efforts  of  General  Mo- 
tors to  "get  something  on"  Nader. 

Helping  Dodge  are  several  law  students  and 
eoglneenB.  One  of  the  studente,  for  examine. 
Is,  In  Dodge's  words,  "our  man  at  the  High- 
way a«ifety  Bureau."  He  is  Justin  Klein,  a 
full-time  law  student  at  George  Washington 
University. 

"He's  a  great  vacuum  cleaner,"  says  Dodge. 
"He's  got  short  hair.  He's  un-threatenlng, 
well-mannered,  well-groomed,  very  conscien- 
tious." 

Other  students  work  with  the  mall  com- 
plaints about  automobile  defects  that  pour 
Into  the  offices  of  Nader's  operations  In  Wash- 
ington, and  Into  the  boarding  house  off  Du- 
pont  Circle  where  he  still  lives.  Nader  does 
not  have  the  staff  to  Investigate  and 
answer  Individual  complaints  but  there  ar« 
enough  people  at  the  Center  tor  Auto  Safety 
to  look  for  patterns  In  the  complalnte  and  to 
let  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau  know  what 
the  problems  are.  Nader  gets  more  mall  on 
auto  safety  problems  than  the  Bureau  Itself 
does,  and  Nader  and  Etodge  see  that  this  mall 
gets  to  the  Bureau. 

The  mail  often  turns  up  cases  which  lead 
to  action  by  the  Bureau.  Not  long  ago,  for  In- 
stance, Nader  received  a  steady  streasn  of 
letters  from  owners  0!f  1970  Bulcks  complain- 
ing about  a  sticking  accelerator  pedal  The 
letters  led  to  a  Bureau  decision  ordering 
Bulck  to  teU  owners  of  the  affected  models 
about  the  potential  safety  defects,  and  that 
dealers  were  ready  to  correct  them. 

But  perhaps  vrtiat  Is  moet  Important  about 
the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  is  that  It  Is  there 
and  Is  always  ready  to  light  flres  under  com- 
placent bureaucrats. 

"Every  time  they  take  some  action  over 
there."  Dodge  says,  "they  have  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  we're  going  to  explode  It  In 
their  faces." 

That  Is  pretty  close  to  the  truth.  Employea 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau  acknowledge 
that  they  have  frequently  stayed  up  until 
two  or  three  In  the  morning  to  try  to 
"Nader-proof"  a  decision  or  a  new  regulation. 
A  major  newspaper  or  one  of  the  wire 
services  could  keep  track  of  auto  safety 
problems  the  same  way  Nader  and  Dodge  do. 
This  would  require  a  commitment  of  Jour- 
nalistic and  clerical  manpower,  but,  as  Na- 
der's mall  indicates,  the  subject  Is  one  of 
widespread  public  Interest  that  touches  the 
lives  of  almost  all  Americana. 

Another  example  of  the  essentially  Jour- 
nalistic approach  of  Nader  and  his  raiders 
Is  the  work  of  Jim  Turner,  who  became  in- 
terested m  Nader's  operations  when  he  was 
assigned  by  a  law  professor  at  Ohio  State 
University  to  play  the  role  of  Nader  in  a 
seminar  on  auto  safety. 

Turner  first  worked  for  Nader  as  a  stimmer 
Raider  in  1968.  Nader  put  him  on  his  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  project,  and  Turner 
has  stayed  with  FDA  ever  since.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  breaking  of  the  cyclamates 
story  by  an  NBC  News  Washington  corre- 
spondent m  the  fall  of  1969.  This  story  led 
Robert  Finch,  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare,  to  order  an  end  to  the 
widespread  use  of  cyclamates  as  an  artificial 
sweetener  In  soft  drinks  any  many  foods. 

By  carefully  keeping  track  of  what  was 
going  on  m  the  FDA,  Turner  was  able  to 
establish  that  the  scientists  In  the  agency 
were  convinced  cyclamates  were  potentially 
harmful,  but  that  for  some  reason  these  sci- 
entific findings  had  been  pigeonholed  by 
the  FDA  policy-makers. 

More  recently,  Turner  Is  concerned  with 
such  FDA  matters  as  the  safety  of  saccharine, 
another  widely  used  artificial  sweetener,  the 
use  of  bromlnated  vegetable  oils,  the  fat  con- 
tent of  foods,  and  the  labeling  of  foods  con- 
taining additives.  His  book.   The  Chemical 
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Feast,  written  with  the  help  of  several  other 
Raiders,  Is  a  devastating  critique  of  the  FDA. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  muckraking  books  re- 
sulting from  Raider  forays  Into  the  depths 
of  the  Washington  bureaucracy. 

Turner  is  now  working  on  a  book  about 
supermarkets  and  the  food  Industry.  The 
central  Issue  he  Is  exploring.  Turner  says,  la 
why  supermarkets  do  not  make  more  Infor- 
mation available  to  consumers.  He  is  Investi- 
gating such  proposed  reforms  as  unit  pricing, 
grade  labeling,  and  complete  disclosure  of  the 
contents  of  food. 

Food  and  supermarkets  have  always  been 
sensitive  Issues  for  newspapers  because  of 
real  or  feared  preasure«  from  advertisers. 
Even  such  a  prestigious  newspaper  as  The 
Washington  Post  still  runs  a  weekly  food  sec- 
tion In  which  advertising  is  surrounded  with 
recipes  and  stories  that  are  often  puffs  for 
promotion  campaigns  by  food  companies. 

But,  as  Nader's  Raiders  have  demonstrated, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  news  In  what  food 
additives  may  be  doing  to  us.  as  well  as  in 
the  economics  of  a  food  Industry  that  has 
changed  rapidly  over  the  last  two  decades. 
With  twenty  percent  or  so  of  many  a  family's 
Income  going  for  food  each  week,  it  Is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  reader  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject would  be  high. 

Turner  is  one  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  senior 
Raiders  who  work  with  Nader  out  of  old 
office  space  not  far  from  Dupont  Circle.  This 
particular  Nader  operation  is  the  Center  for 
Study  of  Responsive  Law,  now  almost  three 
years  old.  A  few  blocks  away,  near  the  Statler- 
Hllton  and  Sheraton-Carlton  hotels,  is  Na- 
der's new  Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
set  up  last  summer,  where  about  a  dozen 
young  men  and  women  Just  out  of  law  school 
are  working  as  interns  for  only  $4500  a  year. 
The  projects  under  way  or  recentlv  com- 
pleted in  the  two  offices  ought  to  make  a 
modern  city  editor  chew  his  pencil  in  envy. 
John  Esposlto,  the  alr-pollutlon  expert  and 
the  author  of  the  Nader  Report.  The  Vanish- 
ing Air,  is  looking  into  the  question  of  tlie 
uses  and  sources  of  electrical  energy.  Mark 
Green  is  investigating  the  failures"  of  the 
anti-trust  division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  investigate  and  prosecute  monopolists. 
Jim  Michael  Is  compiling  a  handtjook  on  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

At  the  Public  Interest  Research  Group's  of- 
fices young  lawyers  are  researching  such 
problems  as  the  inequities  of  local  property 
taxes,  the  public  consequences  of  corporate 
acts,  the  responsibilities  to  the  public  of  gov- 
ernment employes  and  officials,  the  interest- 
free  use  banks  have  of  income-tax  and  social - 
security-tax  money  deposited  with  them  by 
employers  as  required  by  Federal  law.  and 
the  costs  of  consumer  credit. 

"We're  a  combination  of  lawyer.  Journal- 
ist, and  political  theorist,"  explains  senior 
Raider  John  Esposlto,  who  first  went  to  work 
for  Nader  in  the  summer  of  1966  and  has  re- 
searched such  problems  as  gas  plp>ellnes. 
anti-trust  policies,  professional  societies, 
meat  inspection  laws,  consumer  financing, 
and  air  pollution. 

Nader  and  his  Raiders  are  interested  in 
much  more  than  muckraking.  They  are  seek- 
ing to  reform  existing  governmental  and  cor- 
porate bureaucracies,  and  some  of  the  Raiders 
spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  actively  work- 
ing for  reform  through  lobbying  and  other 
techniques.  The  average  Journalist,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  must  content  himself 
only  with  the  exposure  of  facts. 

But  not  only  do  Nader  and  his  Raiders  do  a 
far  better  Job  of  reporting  than  do  most  of 
the  Washington  press  corps:  they  have  also 
invoked  or  threatened  to  Invoke  the  1967 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  which  opens 
long  closed  doors  to  official  proceedings,  more 
than  have  the  reporters  for  whom  this  long- 
sought  piece  of  legislation  supposedly  was  de- 
signed. Once  again,  this  fact  reflects  the 
patience  of  Nader's  Raiders,  their  willingness 
to  wait  out  the  bureaucratic  process  for  a 


few  weeks  or  months.  On  the  other  hand 
Journalists,  bent  on  a  story  today  becoiM 
impatient  when  a  definitive  answer  is  not 
immediately  forthcoming. 

.J^tl  i^  ^^^  P"^^  generally  unwilling  to  do 
the  kind  of  in-depth  Investigative  work  that 
is  the  guts  of  the  approach  to  public  Issum 
by  Nader  and  his  aides?  The  major  reason  is 
the  way  editors  and  reporters  are  oriented 
toward  the  reporting  of  events.  But  there  ». 
other  reasons.  ^ 

A  principal  one  is  the  failure  of  newspaper! 
to  comprehend  what  is  genuinely  new^  Thl 
big,  obvious  story,  like  the  war  in  VletnMn 
or  a  Presidential  campaign,  is  always  covered 
and  often  over-covered.  But  when  it  com« 
to  stories  of  a  second  magnitude,  the  nr^ 
generally  lags  behind  the  Interests  of  li 
readers  and  is  too  often  beholden  to  iS 
advertisers.  "* 

Take  the  Issue  of  automobile  safety  Fnr 
years  the  press  dutifully  ran  auto-accide^ 
t^VLwJf  .^^  regularly  deplored  them  on 
the  ed  torial  page-usuaUy  placing  the  blame 
on  drivers.  Press  coverage  of  automobUw 
seldom  went  beyond  puff  stories,  and  fr^ 
quently  whole  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
wonders  of  the  new  models.  Few  reporte™ 
ever  looked  into  the  public  record  on  auto 
A^l  Sj^^d"'^"  *^"^  *°  researching  Unsafe  ^ 

Most  Of  the  changes  that  chemicals  and 
marketing  practices  have  made  in  food  and 
drugs  over  the  last  twenty-five  years  can  be 
found  In  public  records,  but  only  a  few  dedi 
cated  investigators  like  Nader  have  bothered 
to  explore  these  records,  while  most  newsoa- 
pers  have  continued  to  glorify  the  supermar- 
ket economy  which  contributes  so  much 
each  week  in  advertising. 

Not  all  of  this  glorification  is  by  any  m>ans 
the  result  of  advertising  pressure  however 
because  in  the.sc  days  of  one-newspaper  com-' 
munltles  advertisers  such  as  supermarkets 
have  nowhere  to  go  but  to  the  monoDolT 
paper  in  their  town.  The  other  part  of  the 
problem  is  the  definition  of  news. 

In  Washington,  news  media  all  too  often 
concentrate  on  what  the  President  Is  doinif 
or,  more  likely,  saying;  what  bill  is  being 
approved  by  what  subcommittee  on  Capitol 
Hill:  and  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
Secretary  of  State  is  announcing  as  "news  " 
There  is  little  systematic  coverage  of  such 
departments  as  Agriculture  and  Interior 
Coverage  of  such  agencies  as  the  FTC  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  is  virtually 
nonexistent.  Yet,  what  these  departments 
and  agencies  do— or  do  not  do— is  often 
more  important  to  more  Americans  than 
what  the  President  is  saying. 

As  Nader  has  demonstrated,  editors  need 
to  turn  loose  their  reporters  for  In-depth 
investigations;  they  also  need  to  redefine 
Washington  news.  It  Is  no  excuse  to  say  that 
not  enough  happens  at  some  departments 
and  agencies  to  Justify  full-time  coverage. 
Most  major,  and  many  smaller,  newspapers, 
have  men  covering  politics  full-time;  yet 
the  truth  is  that  the  political  beat  Is  often 
dull  and  reader  interest  in  politics  Is  limited 
m  the  years  when  there  are  no  Presidential 
or  Congressional  elections. 

Ralph  Nader  has  become  more  than  a 
beat  to  be  covered  by  Washington  reporters. 
He  and  his  Raiders  are  the  best  examples  to 
be  found  of  what  Journalism  ought  to  be 
In  the  capital  of  a  country  that  has  produced 
such  great  muckrakers  in  the  public  Interest 
as  Lincoln  Steffens.  Ida  Tarbell,  Prank  Nor- 
rts,  and  Upton  Sinclair. 


PETX-nON  TO  SEC  FOR  PUBLIC  IN- 
VESTIGA-nON  OF  UNION  CARBIDE 
POLLUTION  DOCUMENT 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vlrgtoia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and 
healthy  developments  in  the  field  of 
modem  corporate  management  is  the 
attempt  by  many  concerned  stockholders 
to  exercise  their  legal  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, both  as  good  citizens  and  stock- 
holders, to  prevent  further  environmen- 
tal destruction  by  this  country's  giant 
corporation. 

Just  last  week,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  petition  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  on  March  12, 
1971,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Larry  J.  Silver- 
stein,  Mr.  William  Osbom,  Mr.  Roger  S. 
Poster,  and  the  Project  on  Corporate 
Responsibility,  all  owners  of  stock  in  the 
Unlc«i  Carbide  Corp.  The  petitioners 
seek  a  public  investigation  of  a  docmnent 
on  pollution  control  issued  by  Union  Car- 
bide last  November. 

Exposes  of  Carbide's  irresponsibility  in 
the  field  of  pollution  control  have  be«i 
many — so  many,  in  fact,  that  the  cor- 
poration's directors  evidently  felt  com- 
pelled to  distribute  the  document  to  their 
stockholders  and  employees,  painting  a 
rosy  picture,  indeed,  of  the  corporation's 
puny  efforts  at  its  plants  all  over  the 
country.  The  document,  entitled  "Sum- 
mary of  Union  Carbide's  Programs  for 
Pollution  Control,"  gives  the  impression 
that  Carbide's  overall  environmental 
pollution  has  been  moderate  and  largely 
unavoidable  and  that  Carbide  has  been 
public  spirited,  forward  looking,  and  co- 
operative with  public  authorities  In  this 
area. 

On  the  contrary,  the  petition  charges. 
Carbide  is,  and  has  been,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's worst  corporate  polluters;  has  been 
resistant  to  efforts  of  public  authorities 
to  curb  pollution;  and  resulting  public 
criticisms  have  tarnished  its  reputation. 
The  public  is  all  too  familiar  with  the 
sorry  excuses  which  Carbide  has  used 
over  the  years  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  Its  actions.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of 
Carbide's  public  relations  department, 
the  public  has  not  been  fooled. 

Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  the  mislead- 
ing document  which  Carbide  distributed 
was  to  keep  their  employees — who  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  a  special  stock- 
purchasing  plan — and  stockholders  "in- 
formed," but  it  is  the  petitioners'  con- 
tention that  the  corporation's  real  pur- 
pose was  to  Influence  shareholders  and 
potential  shareholders  In  their  decisions 
as  to  the  purchasing  and  disposition  of 
their  stock  and  the  use  of  their  proxies, 
and,  by  so  doing,  constituted  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  SEC  rules. 

The  petition  fully  documents  the  many 
news  stories  which  show  that  Carbide's 
document  was  so  false  and  misleading  as 
to  require  a  public  Investigation,  with  the 
object  of  requiring  Carbide  to  issue  a  cor- 
recting statement.  Such  an  investigation 
Ifi  the  least  that  the  public  should  ex- 
pect of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  so  I  take  this  opportimity 
to  urge  all  Members  to  join  me  In  calling 
for  an  affirmative  response  to  the  peti- 
tion. I  also  call  on  all  Union  Carbide 
stockholders  across  the  Nation,  who  want 
to  see  their  corporation  conform  to  its 
professed  policy  of  concern  for  its  re- 


sponsibilities as  a  citizen,  to  join  with 
the  petitioners  in  their  efforts  to  swing 
the  corporation  around  to  a  more  honest 
and  exemplary  stance. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  and  the 
public  in  general,  I  include,  as  part  of 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  the  "Sum- 
mary of  Union  Carbide's  Programs  for 
Pollution  Control"  and  the  "Petition  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion": 

[Exhibit  A] 

Union  CASsmE  Cobp., 
New  York,  N.Y..  November  6. 1970. 
To  our  Stockholders  and  Emplotxes  : 

Because  of  the  nature  of  recent  publicity 
regarding  pollution  protolems  at  certain 
Union  Cart)lde  facilities,  we  think  you  may 
be  Interested  In  additional  information 
about  these  problems  and  our  plans  for  deal- 
ing with  them. 

Unfortunately,  accomplishments  in  envi- 
ronmental pollution  abatement  are  not  often 
considered  sufficiently  newsworthy  to  war- 
rant space  In  the  popular  press.  For  this 
reason,  we  are  addressing  you  directly.  In 
order  to  make  It  clear  that  Union  Carbide 
has  been  mRiring  major  commitments  to  this 
effort  for  some  time,  and  that  we  fully  intend 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  at  all  of  our  plant 
locations. 

It  wouJd  appear  that  tlhere  may  be  o(m- 
tlnulng  pressure  to  discredit  our  intentlonB 
and  programs.  If,  at  any  time,  you  have  ques- 
tions as  to  the  acttial  facts  relating  to  theee 
matters,  we  urge  you  to  write  to  us  for  fur- 
ther Informatioai. 
Sincerely, 

BiRNT  IliASON,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

ST7MMART   Of  UNION   CaBBIDZ'B   PBOORAMS   rOR 

PoLLtmoN  Control 

November  1970. 

Industrial  operations  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  few  exceptions,  create 
waste  materials  In  the  normal  course  of  their 
manufacturing  processes.  These  wastes  will 
escape  into  the  air,  water,  and  ground  unless 
they  are  collected  and  disposed  of  in  a  proper 
manner.  Pollution  from  production  facilities 
is  not  i)€cullar  to  one  Industry  or  one  cor- 
poration. All  of  Industry  Is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  adequately  controlling  effluents 
and  emissions. 

The  Industrial  operations  of  Union  Car- 
bide axe  no  exception  to  this  creation  of 
waste  material.  The  Important  thing  Is  to 
devise  and  Implement  feasible  programs  to 
protect  our  environment  from  the  disposition 
of  these  materials.  Ever  since  the  19Q0's  we 
have  been  Installing  poUutlon-abatement 
equipment.  Throughout  the  Intervening 
years,  we  have  continued  to  develop  tech- 
nology required  to  Improve  the  disposal  of 
otir  waste  materials.  Many  of  our  programs 
have  been  completely  stucceesful;  others  have 
been  partially  successful;  some  have  failed. 
w.\ste-water  conteol 

Union  Cart>lde  was  the  first  corporation  lij,, 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  Joint  wavte 
water  treatment  project  with  a  municipality. 
This  venture  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
such  a  plant  at  South  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  in  1959.  Since  that  time,  this  plant 
has  served  as  a  guide  to  the  development  of 
similar  programs  In  many  other  communi- 
ties. At  our  Anmoore,  West  Virginia  plant 
we  have  constructed  and  are  operating  a 
sewage-treatment  plant,  which  was  recently 
doubled  in  size.  Also,  we  have  developed  the 
Unox  System,  which  uses  oxygen  to  treat 
mimlclpal  and  industrial  waste  water  at  a 
capital  cost  of  up  to  50  per  cent  less  and  an 
operating  cost  of  up  to  30  per  cent  less  than 
conventional  facilities.  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  has  called  the  Unox  System 
"one   of  the  most  significant  technological 


breakthroughs  in  the  history  of  the  activated 
sludge  process." 

We  have  been  generally  successful  with 
our  waste-water  control  efforts  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  applicable  permits  and 
standards  and  to  improve  those  efforts  over 
the  years.  Water-effluent  standards,  like  air- 
quality  standards,  are  changing.  The  facility 
that  Is  In  compliance  today  may  well  be  out 
of  compliance  tomorrow.  Union  Carbide  will 
continue  to  upgrade  its  poUutlon-abatement 
facilities  appropriately. 

PROGRESS   IN    SOUm-WAffrX   DIBPOBAL 

Solid-waste  problems  have  come  to  be 
recognl2«d  as  necessary  companions  to  the 
abatement  of  air  and  water  pollution.  At 
many  corporate  locations,  we  have  Instituted 
Incineration  programs  that  assure  complete 
combustion  of  wastes,  are  smcAeless,  and 
are  well  within  compliance  of  air-pollution 
regulations.  Our  three  major  facilities  in  the 
area  of  South  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  are 
participating  in  the  only  licensed  chemical 
landfill  project  In  the  state.  Under  very  strict 
controls,  a  blendlng-lnertlng  technique  is 
used  to  dispose  of  Bolid-cbemlcal  wastes  so 
that  they  will  become  converted  to  useful 
soil.  This  landfill  project  was  cited  In  1970 
by  the  Consulting  Engineers  Council  as  a 
major  contribution  to  technical,  economic, 
and  social  advancement. 

CXTRRENT   AIR-QnALTTT    PROBLXK8 

The  major  alr-pollutlon  problema  of 
Union  Carbide's  manufacturing  facilities  are 
aoBoclated  with  the  burning  of  coal  to  pro- 
duce steam  and  electricity,  the  production  of 
alloys,  and  the  manufacture  of  oafbon 
electrodes. 

Pou>er -station  emission  controls 
The  Corporation  is  giving  high  priority  to 
steps  to  combat  air  poUtition  restiltlng  tTcan 
the  produotlon  of  power  (i.e.,  burning  coal 
at  our  plants  located  at  Alloy,  West  Virginia; 
SouCb  Charieston,  West  Virginia;  Institute, 
West  Virginia;  and  Marietta,  Ohio.  The  steam 
and  power  stations  at  Alloy,  South  Charles- 
ton, and  Institute  require  equipment,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  already  Installed,  to  control 
fly-ash  emissions.  Electrostatic  precipitators, 
which  are  more  than  99  per  cent  effective, 
are  currently  being  installed  at  these  loca- 
tions, at  a  cost  of  approximately  $11  million. 
The  control  of  sulfur-oxide  emissions  Is  not 
a  problem  at  these  three  sites  because  we  are 
able  to  acquire  fuel  that  is  low  In  sulfur 
content. 

At  Marietta,  Ohio,  we  have  an  unresolved 
problem  resulting  from  the  unavoidable  use 
of  high -sulfur  coal  to  produce  steam  and 
electricity  for  a  Xerroailoy  plant  and  an  ad- 
jacent chemloal  plant.  The  reduction  of  botb 
sulfur-oxide  and  fly-ash  emissions  at  the 
Marietta  power  station  has  been  recom- 
mended by  an  Interstate  alr-pollutlon  abate- 
ment conference.  Because  low-sulfur  coal  is 
not  available.  It  is  imperative  that  some  form 
of  stack-scrubbing  equipment  be  devised  to 
capture  the  sulfur -oxide  emissions.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  there  Is  no  commerolaUy  de- 
veloped process  available  for  the  removal  of 
sulfur  dioxide  from  the  Marietta  power-sta- 
tion stacks.  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
joint  funding  by  government  and  Industry 
for  development  of  research  technology  In 
situations  of  this  type. 

Consequently,  we  proposed  to  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
(NAPCA)  a  program  aimed  at  such  technol- 
ogy through  a  jointly  funded  program.  Com- 
pletion of  the  proposal  would  effectively  dem« 
onstrate  a  commercial  method  for  removal 
of  sulfur  oxide  from  coal  with  a  sulf tir  con- 
tent of  4  to  6  per  cent.  Tbla  development 
would  be  available  to  Industry  generally,  but 
would  have  very  nmtt^  um  to  Union  Car- 
bide beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Marietta 
steam  station.  A  successful  demonstration 
would  assure  the  continued  use  of  the  high- 
sulfur  coal  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  West  Vlr- 
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glnla  aa  an  energy  source  In  a  nation  where 
44  per  cent  of  the  coal  supply  is  considered 
to  be  high  In  sulfur  content.  NAPCA  has 
rejected  our  proposal  aa  originally  presented, 
but  we  will  be  discussing  with  them  alter- 
native approaches  to  the  abatement  of  sul- 
furozlde  emissions  at  Marietta. 

Alley  i>rooe4S-emUaioTi3  control 
At  Alloy,  West  Virginia,  where  we  produce 
ferroalloys.  Corporation  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  made  progress  toward  abate- 
ment of  prooesa  emissions,  but  much  more 
will  be  aocompllsbed  throxigh  Implementa- 
don  of  a  compliance  schedule  now  approved 
by  the  West  Virginia  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission.  On  July  1, 1070,  the  Commission 
adopted  Its  Regulation  Vn,  setting  up  spe- 
cific guldolinee  and  criteria  for  alr-pollutlon 
control  measures.  Our  ferroalloys  plant  Is 
covered  by  these  regulations.  As  required 
by  the  Commission,  0nlon  Carbide  presented 
a  schedvile  designed  to  attain  the  standards 
set  forth  in  Regulation  VIL  The  Commission 
has  approved  procedxires  and  time  schedules 
that  establish  specific  plans  for  the  Corpo- 
ration to  reduce  pollution.  When  all  of  the 
planned  abatement  measures  are  completed 
by  December,  1974,  09  per  cent  of  the  par- 
ticiUate  emtsslons  will  be  eliminated  at  the 
Alloy  plant. 

The  ferroalloys  imxlueed  at  Alloy,  West 
Virginia,  are  basic  raw  materials  used  by  the 
steel,  aluminum,  and  foundry  industries  for 
Eunong  other  things,  the  production  of  stain- 
less steel.  The  problems  associated  with  alr- 
pollutlon  control  equipment  for  these  fur- 
naces are  unique  and  vary  considerably  with 
the  type  of  furnaces  and  the  products  they 
make.  Our  progress  in  attacking  this  air 
pollution  has  been  such  that  other  ferro- 
alloy producers  have  visited  our  Alloy  facil- 
ities to  obtain  Infoszoatlon  on  the  techno- 
logical advances  the  Corporation  has  made. 

Marietta  process-emissions  control 
Recent  newspaper  articles  have  been  criti- 
cal of  the  alr-pollutlon  control  measures  at 
oiir  Marietta,  Ohio,  plant,  which  also  pro- 
duces ferroalloys.  The  operation  of  this  facil- 
ity has  been  reviewed  by  the  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia/Marietta,  Ohio  Interstate  Air 
Pollution  Abatement  Oonference,  which  is- 
sued reconunendatlons  on  March  19,  1970, 
relating  to  process  emissions  to  the  air.  On 
September  18.  1970,  the  Corporation  pre- 
sented a  detailed  progress  report  showing 
that  process  emissions  from  the  ferroalloy 
furnaces  had  already  been  reduced  to  the 
September,  1971,  level  recommended  by  the 
interstate  conference  group.  This  was  ac- 
complished through  the  Installation  of  new 
air  scrubbers,  improved  operating  conditions, 
and  the  upgrading  of  existing  poUutlon- 
oontrol  equlpm.ent  on  older  furnaces. 

The  Marietta  ferroaI103rs  plant  cxirrently 
posseosee  the  most  advanced  degree  of  emis- 
sion control  yet  achieved  by  any  major  fer- 
roalloy producer.  This  Is  due,  in  large  part,  to 
the  fact  that  this  plant  was  designed  to  in- 
corporate the  most  modem  pollution-control 
devices  available. 

Anmoore  process-emissions  control 
A  third  major  alr-pollutlon  problem  fac- 
ing Union  Carbide  results  from  the  produc- 
tion of  carbon  electrodes  at  our  Anmoore, 
West  Virginia  plant.  Emissions  frcMn  these 
production  processes  until  very  recently,  were 
technologically  Impossible  to  control.  Since 
the  required  technology  could  not  be  pur- 
chased. Union  Carbide  developed  and  engi- 
neered Its  own  abatement  Innovations  to  con- 
trol emissions  from  graphltlzlng  furnaces. 
This  recent  technological  breakthrough  has 
be«i  apfdied  at  our  Anmoore  plant,  elimi- 
nating the  emissions  trom  this  source,  llie 
technology  Is  also  being  put  to  use  at  our 
other  electrode  manufacturing  locations. 

In  recent  months.  Corporation  engineers 
determined  that  troublesome  emissions  from 
another  step  in  the  electronic  manufacturing 


process  (le..  carbon  baking  furnaces)  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  a  complete  rebiiUd'ng 
of  these  furnaces  to  enable  Incineration  of 
the  emissions.  Our  Anmoore.  West  Virginia 
plant  has  now  received  approval  from  the 
West  Virginia  Air  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion to  proceed  with  such  a  program  to  meet 
the  guidelines  of  Regulation  vn.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  July,  1973. 

NKW  PLANT  CONTROLS 

New  construction  projects  Initiated  by  the 
Corporation  In  recent  years  all  provide  for 
environmental  protection.  At  Taft.  Louisiana, 
a  modern  automated  petrochemical  plant, 
control  devices  Include  process  waste  sumps, 
water  clarlfiers,  settling  ponds,  a  29-mllllon 
gallon  equalizing  pond,  oil  skimmers  In  the 
central  canal  system,  and  a  fully  equipped 
pollution-control  testing  laboratory.  Expan- 
sion of  the  petrochemical  complex  at  Ponce 
Puerto  Rico,  Includes  comparable  pollution- 
control  devices  and  facilities.  These  two  oper- 
ations represent  a  major,  coordinated  effort 
by  Union  Carbide  to  "design  pollution  out" 
of  Its  operations. 

MANACINO    ENVIRONMENTAL    EFFORTS 

Union  Carbide  Corporation  has  been  ac- 
cused of  arrogance  and  indifference  to  the 
environmental  quality  around  its  plants.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  each  production  facility  of 
Union  Carbide  throughout  the  United  States 
has  personnel  assigned  speclflcally  to  the 
task  of  pollution  control.  In  addition,  with- 
in the  research  and  engineering  segments  of 
each  operating  group,  teams  of  experts  have 
the  responsibility  for  assisting  and  supple- 
menting the  pollution-abatement  efforts  at 
each  plant  location.  These  groups  help  mon- 
itor effluents  and  emissions,  establish  con- 
trol measiu'es,  and  assisL  in  implementing 
the  necessary  Improvements  In  sanitary 
waste  disposal,  waste  incineration,  and  the 
elimination  of  noxious  emissions.  Union 
Carbide  has  a  Director  of  Environmental  Af- 
fairs, who  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
Corporation's  total  effort. 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,  we  have  expended  approximately  $90 
million  to  abate  pollution.  We  work  contin- 
ually with  the  properly  constituted  commis- 
sions and  officials  to  devise  and  Implement 
feasible  and  acceptable  programs  to  resolve 
our  remaining  problems.  Our  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  resolve  these  problems  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  »20  to  $25  million  each 
year  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  programs  designed  to  bring  our  facil- 
ities at  Marietta.  Ohio;  Alloy,  West  Virginia; 
and  Anmoore,  West  Virginia,  into  compli- 
ance with  the  latest  regulations  and  recom- 
mendations will,  by  themselves,  require  capi- 
tal expendltvires  in  excess  of  $47  million. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  control  pro- 
grams for  Marietta  and  Alloy  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  control  techniques,  not 
now  available,  can  be  developed  within  the 
required  compliance  schedules.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  perfect  the  technology  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  problems,  we  will  keep 
you  Informed  of  our  progress. 


Petition  Bt  Stockholders  or  Union  CARsmx 
CoBP.  PoR  Public  Invxstigation  And  Othkb 
RxLiKr 

(1)  Petitioners  are  holders  of  common 
stock  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  (herein 
called  "Carbide"). 

(2)  Such  stock  is  a  security  registered  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  is  ac- 
tively traded  In  the  exchange  and  non-ex- 
change markets. 

(3)  On  or  about  November  6,  1070  Carbide 
distributed  through  the  malls  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  Interstate  commeroe  a  com- 
munication entitled  "Summary  of  Union 
Carbide's  Programs  for  Pollution  Control" 
dated  November  1970,  a  copy  of  which  com- 
munication marked  Exhibit  A  Is  attached  to 
this  petition. 


(4)  Exhibit  A  contains  untrue  statements 
of  material  fact  and  omits  to  state  mate- 
rial facts  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
statements  made.  In  the  light  of  the  clr- 
cumstanoes  under  which  thev  were  made  not 
misleading  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "ma- 
terial misstatements  and  omissions)  The 
nature  of  such  material  ml.sstatementa  and 
omissions  and  questions  raised  thereby  are 
stated  in  paragraphs  13,  and  14. 

1 5)  Exhibit  A  was  distributed  to  stock- 
holders of  record  of  Carbide. 

(6)  Distributees  in  their  capacity  as  such 
stockholders  of  record,  and  otherwise  In- 
cluded most  of  the  leading  brokerage  firms 
and  a  substantial  number  of  registered  in- 
vestment companies,  investment  advisers, 
both  those  registered  under  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  and  those  exempt  from  reelstra- 
tlon.  ° 

(7)  Exhibit  A  was  also  distributed  to  em- 
ployees of  Carbide.  Including  those  who  are 
offered  participation  in  an  Employees  Sav- 
ings Plan  contemplating  Investment  in  Car- 
bide common  stock  which  Is  registered  with 
the  Commission  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  (file  no.  2-37077) .  which  had  over  58  000 
participants  as  of  February  I,  1970  and  under 
which  securities  are  currently  being  offered. 

(8)  Exhibit  A  was  distributed  In  connec- 
tion with  purchases  and  sales  of  the  common 
stock  of  Union  Carbide  in  that 

(a)  Exhibit  A  was  calculated  to  induce 
reasonable  investors  to  rely  thereon  and  in 
connection  therewith,  so  relying,  cause  them 
to  purchase  or  sell  Carbide's  securities  as 
part  of  the  active  trading  of  such  securities 
in  the  exchange  and  over  the  counter  mar- 
kets, as  well  as  the  participation  by  em- 
ployees m  the  said  Employees  Savings  Plan 
See  Heit  v.  Weitzen  402  F.  3d,  909  913 
(CA2  1968)  citing  8.E.C.  Texas  Oulf  Sulphur 
Co.  401  P.  2d,  833  at  839. 

(b)  The  management  of  Carbide  and  their 
Immediate  families  hold  substantial  amounts 
of  stock  of  Carbide,  as  well  as  options  granted 
under  a  so-called  Stock  Option  Plan.  Such 
plan  has  the  ostensible  purpose  of  providing 
an  incentive  to  management  tied  to  the  mar- 
ket price  of  Carbide's  securities,  including 
the  opportunity  to  buy  stock  below  the  mar- 
ket price  at  the  time  of  the  exercise,  and 
thereafter  to  sell  the  stock  at  a  profit  if  the 
market  price  should  be  higher  than  such 
exercise  price  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  plan 
thus  contemplates  future  purchases  and 
sales  of  Carbide  stock  by  such  participants, 
the  extent  of  such  sales  depending  unon 
future  market  prices  for  such  stock.  See  Part 
3  Report  of  Special  Study  of  Securities  Mar- 
kets at  p.  71  discussing  impact  of  issuers' 
public  relation  activities,  upon  purchases  and 
sales  of  seciulties. 

(9)  Carbide's  1969  Annual  Report  contains 
a  statement  under  the  heading,  "Public  Af- 
fairs" which  begins  "Union  Carbide  con- 
tinued to  manifest  Its  concern  for  Its  respon- 
sibilities as  a  citizen  in  a  number  of  ways 
during  1969".  After  citing  examples  the  state- 
ment continues,  "These  small  items  a.'e  in 
their  own  way  indicative  of  a  multlmllUon 
dollar  corporate  program  to  fight  environ- 
mental pollution — one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  facing  man  today." 

(10)  Exhibit  A  states  at  page  10  under 
the  heading  "Managing  (sic)  Environmental 
Efforts"  that  "Union  Carbide  (3orporatlon  has 
been  accused  of  arrogance  and  Indifference 
to  the  environmental  quality  around  its 
plants".  The  tenor  of  Exhibit  A  as  a  whole  Is 
to  answer  such  criticisms.  As  such  and  in  the 
context  of  the  statements  referred  to  in 
paragraph  9,  Exhibit  A  shows  a  conscious 
recognition  by  Carbide's  management  of 
stockholders'  Interest  in  having  management 
conduct  its  operations  In  accordance  with 
its  claimed  "concern  for  its  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen"  inter  alia  with  reference  to  fight- 
ing the  "urgent"  problem  of  "environmental 
pollution"  particularly  as  that  problem  may 
be  aggravated  by  Carbide's  operations. 
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(U)  lu  addition  to  their  direct  flioauclal 
impac*.  the  misstatements  and  omissions 
contained  In  Exhibit  A  are  material  to  the 
decision  of  Investors  who  share  the  "good 
citizenship"  concern  expressed  by  Carbide's 
management,  in  the  statements  quoted  in 
paragraph  9  and  10  above,  either  to  purchase 
or  sell  Carbide  stock  or  to  give  or  withhold 
proxies  from  time  to  time  In  support  of  or 
in  opposition  to  maruigement  proposals. 

(12)  Distribution  of  Exhibit  A  was  "reason- 
ably calculated  to  result  In  the  procurement 
of  proxies",  in  connection  with  the  ensuing 
annual  meeting  of  Carbide  and  constituted  a 
solicitation  as  defined  in  Rule  14  a  -1.  See 
Ofcin  V.  S£.C.  132  F.  2d  784,  786;  and  see 
1969  Report  on  Disclosure  to  Investors  from 
the  Disclosure  Policy  Study  at  p.  367. 

(13)  On  the  basis  of  facts  which  have  been 
reported  In  the  press,  or  are  matters  of 
public  record  In  the  files  of  state  or  federal 
governmental  agencies,  petitioners  allege  that 
Exhibit  A  In  the  following  specific  respects 
contains  untrue  statements  of  material  fact 
and  omissions  to  state  material  facts  neces- 
sary m  order  to  make  the  statements  made, 
m  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  made  not  misleading: 

(a)  Exhibit  A  by  Its  title  and  tenor  pur- 
ports to  be  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
Cart>lde's  pollution  control  programs  and 
problems.  It  gives  the  impression  that  Car- 
bide's overall  contribution'  to  pollution  of  the 
environment  has  been  moderate  in  relation 
to  the  scope  of  its  operations  and  largely  un- 
avoidable under  current  technology;  that 
Carbide  has  been  public  spirited  and  forward 
looking  m  endeavoring  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems and  to  cooperate  with  the  public  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment.  Exhibit  A  admits 
that  there  have  been  criticisms  of  Cait>ide 
but  falls  to  specify  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  criticisms  and  thus  Implies  that  they 
have  been  limited  in  scope  and  underserved. 
On  the  contrary;  Carbide  is,  and  has  been. 
one  of  the  nation's  worst  corporate  polluters; 
has  been  uncooperative  and  resistant  to  the 
efforts  of  public  agencies  to  curb  pollution 
and  the  public  criticisms  have  been  so  exten- 
sive as  to  tarnish  Its  reputation  and  appar- 
ently have  led  to  substantial  changes  in  man- 
agement, all  as  stated  in  more  detaU  below. 

(b)  A  stockholder  looking  to  Exhibit  A  as 
a  source  of  information  would  hardly  be 
aware  of  "the  tarnish  that  has  accumulated 
over  a  period  of  time  making  Union  Car- 
bide— a  manufacturer  of  chemicals,  plastics, 
carbon  metals  and  consumer  products — ap- 
pear as  one  of  the  worst  corporate  puUuters  in 
the  country."  See  an  article  by  Gord  Wlcke 
In  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday,  February 
14,  1971  and  see  references  to  "the  horror 
story  of"  Cartjlde  In  an  article  by  E.  W.  Ken- 
worthy  in  the  New  York  Times  for  July  6, 
1970.  Nor  would  the  stockholder  learn  that 
Carbide's  plant  at  Alloy,  West  Virginia  men- 
tioned In  Exhibit  A  gives  the  town  "a  highly 
visible  claim  to  Infamy"  as  "home  for  what 
may  be  the  smokiest  factory  in  the  world :  a 
Union  Carbide  ferroalloys  plant  that  ix>urs 
out  70,000  tons  of  particulates  a  year-sltghtly 
mote  than  the  total  emitted  in  all  of  New 
York  City.  .  .  ."  See  an  article  in  Business 
Week  for  February  6,  1971  at  p.  54  which 
states  further: 

"By  Carbide  meastuvments.  each  cubic 
met«f  of  air  aroiind  the  plant  cantalns  about 
400  micrograms  of  soot,  some  of  it  fine  as 
face  powder.  That  is  four  times  the  level 
that  HEW  says  causes  children  to  'exp«l- 
ence  an  Increased  incidence  of  respiratory 
disease'  and  five  times  the  level  that  can 
cause  'a  noticeable  Increase  in  mortality 
among  the  elderly   and  mlddl»-aged.' " 

(c)  Under  the  heading  "Waste-Water  Con- 
trrt"  Carbide  states  (p.  4)  "We  have  been 
generally  suooeesful  with  our  waste- water 
control  efforts  to  keep  within  the  UnUte  of 
applicable  permits  and  standards.  .  .  ."  dt- 
iQg  changing  standards  and  its  oonttnulng 
purpwee  to  "upgrade  its  pollution-abatement 


standards"  and  also  pointing  to  specific  tech- 
nological and  other  breakthroughs  This 
statement  is  misleading  In  falling  to  state 
that  as  of  the  date  thereof  all  five  of  Car- 
bide's West  Virginia  facilities  were  dvunplng 
waste  into  navigable  sbreams  without  per- 
mits from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
required  by  the  Refuse  Act  of  1800.  Shortly 
prior  to  the  distribution  of  Exhibit  A,  the 
Charleston  Dally  Maa  for  October  30,  1970 
reported  with  req>ect  to  Carbide's  South 
Charleston  area: 

"Meanwhile,  F.  Douglas  Bess,  assistant 
manager  of  environmental  control  for  Car- 
bide's 16  plants.  Including  those  at  South 
Charleston  and  Institute,  told  State  Atty. 
Gen.  Chauncey  Browning  Jr.  that  the  area 
plants  turn  loose  more  than  36  tons  of 
chemical  waste  dally  Into  the  Kanawha  River 
which  draws  on  the  oxygen  needed  for  liv- 
ing things.  He  said  it  goes  without  treat- 
ment. 

"Virtually  none  of  the  water  is  recycled, 
he  testified  at  Browning's  Blue  Ridge  project 
hearing,  and  from  on  economic  standpoint 
it  Is  nearly  'impossible  to  treat  these  large 
volumes  of  water." 

"Chemical  oxygeQ  demand  material, 
largely  unblodegradable.  Is  also  released  into 
Ward  Hollow  In  the  amount  of  43,000  pounds 
dally,  Bess  said.  The  hollow  is  drained  by 
Davis  Creek  which  fiows  into  the  river.  Davis 
Creek  has  been  the  soene  many  times  c< 
massive  fish  kills. 

"Another  136,000  pounds  of  Industrial 
waste,  or  68  tons,  flows  from  the  South 
Charleston  waste  treatment  plant  each  day, 
Bess  said." 

Petitioners  do  not  know  of  comparable 
published  figures  as  to  water  pollution  by 
Carbide  In  other  areas. 

(d)  Under  the  sub-beading  Power-station 
Emission  Controls,  Exhibit  A  states,  "The 
Corporation  is  giving  high  priority  to  steps 
to  combat  air  pollution  resulting  from  the 
production  of  power  ...  at  our  plants  at 
Alloy,  West  Virginia,  South  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  Institute,  West  Virginia;  and 
Marietta,  Ohio."  This  statement.  If  Uterally 
true  as  of  today  Is  misleading  In  falling  to 
summarize  Carbide's  long  history  of  past 
neglect  and  resistance  to  efforts  of  state  and 
federal  authorities  to  obtain  relief  against 
pollution  from  these  plants.  This  omission  Is 
highly  material,  since  the  need  for  Carbide 
giving  "high  priority"  today,  and  any  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  meeting  schedules  pro- 
posed, or  ordered  by  regulatory  •  •  •. 

The  mayor  of  Vienna,  West  Virginia  has 
struggled  since  1061  without  significant 
response  from  Carbide  to  obtain  relief  from 
Carbide's  plant  across  the  river  in  Marietta. 
Ohio.  Passage  of  the  1963  Clean  Air  Act  set 
up  a  alow  moving  procedure  for  federal 
relief,  but  Carbide  appears  to  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  Inherent  delays  in  im- 
plementing that  legislation.  Pursuant  to  that 
Act,  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration (NAPCA)  held  an  abatement 
conference  concerning  pollution  In  the 
Vienna  area.  Carbide  was  invited  but  declined 
to  present  evidence  at  that  conference.  A 
Public  Health  Service  study  was  presented  to 
show  "marked  increases  In  respiratory  dis- 
eases In  the  area  and  pinpointed  the  Marietta 
Plant  as  the  region's  major  polluter."  (See 
the  2  '6  71  Business  Week  article  at  page  54 
which  continues  "For  the  next  two  years 
Carbide  refused  to  supply  complete  data  on 
emissions,  and,  at  one  point,  barred  federal 
Inspectors  from  the  Marietta  Plant."  NAPCA 
called  a  second  abatement  conference  In 
October  1969  which  Carbide  failed  even  to 
attend  and  the  conference  failed  to  result  In 
any  immediate  recommendations.  Threats 
of  litigation  on  the  part  of  HEW,  in  1070, 
finally  restilted  in  Carbide  supplying  re- 
quested Information,  followed  in  April  1070 
by  formal  "recommendations"  for  the  con- 
trol of  sulphur  oxides  by  Carbide — a  40% 
reduction  by  October  1970  and  a  70%  reduc- 


tion by  January  1972.  Carbide  failed  to  meet 
the  October  deadline.  Thereafter  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  succeeded  to 
the  powers  of  the  HEW  Secretary,  and  further 
proceedings  led  to  an  order,  in  January  1971, 
(shortly  after  the  distrlbuUon  of  Exhibit  A) , 
for  an  immediate  40%  reduction,  and  timely 
oomplianoe  with  the  other  conference  recom- 
mendations. Carbide  was  the  first  company  to 
be  the  subject  of  an  enforcement  order  of 
the  Envlromnental  Protection  Agency  with 
respect  to  air  pollution. 

The  West  Virginia  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission  appears  to  have  been  met  with 
similar  delays  on  Carbide's  part.  A  1960 
written  agreement  on  the  part  of  Carbide  to 
cut  power  plant  emissions  at  Alloy  failed  to 
result  In  tlm»ly  compliance,  as  a  result  of 
Oarblde's  indecision  as  between  modifying 
operations,  en  purchasing  power  aa  means 
of  compliance.  (See  Business  Week  2/6/71 
at  p.  66.) 

(e)  Exhibit  A  states  at  page  6  that  an 
"unresolved  problem"  of  pollution  from  its 
power  plant  at  Marietta,  Ohio  results  "from 
the  unavoldaUe  use  of  high-sulphiir  ooal." 
This  is  misleading  in  Its  failure  to  disclose 
the  ownership  by  Carbide  of  some  53  mil- 
lion tana  of  low-sulphur  coal  in  reserve  at 
its  own  Ifanunouth,  West  Virginia  mine,  and 
in  Its  failure  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of 
Carbide  buying  low  sulphur  coal;  or  the 
extent  to  which  any  actual  difficulties  with 
timely  substitution  of  low  sulphur  ooal 
were  self-lnduoed.  Carbide  had  reported  to 
antl  pollution  authorities  that  its  own  low 
sulphiu-  reserves  were  unavailable  to  meet 
recommended  pollution  abatement  schedules. 
If  ta-ue,  this  ceased  to  be  the  case  shortly 
after  distribution  of  Exhibit  A,  following  the 
January  1971  order  of  the  EPA  administra- 
tion and  subsequent  termination  of  a  con- 
tract calling  for  sales  of  Carbide  low  sul- 
phur coal  to  an  Ohio  utility  oorporaitlon. 

(f)  In  a  number  of  press  reported  inter- 
views both  before  and  subsequent  to  the 
distribution  of  Exhibit  A,  Carbide  officers 
have  admitted  past  overzealousness  In  re- 
sisting pollution  control  authorities.  See  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  Kenworthy's  report 
In  the  New  York  Times  for  July  6,  1970: 
Report  by  Burt  Schorr  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  4, 
1971,  enUtled  "Fighting  PoUutlon;  Why  the 
Delay?";  article  in  2/6/71  Business  Week  at 
page  56,  column  1. 

(g)  Exhibit  A  states  at  page  8,  "Recent 
newspaper  articles  have  been  critical  of  the 
air  pollution  control  measures  at  our 
Marietta,  Ohio  plant,  which  also  produces 
ferroalloys."  This  statement  Is  misleading 
for  failiire  to  indicate  the  scope  and  extent 
of  press  criticisms  with  respect  to  the  Mar- 
ietta plant  as  well  as  other  Carbide  opera- 
tions. A  limited  search  by  petitioners  has 
turned  up  a  ntunber  of  pertinent  criticisms 
over  a  period  from  July  6,  1970.  We  are 
making  copies  available  to  the  Commission's 
Investdgatory  staff. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Carbide's  public 
relations  advisors  have  a  far  more  extensive 
clipping  file  and  petitioners  stiggest  that 
Carbide  should  be  required  to  produce  such 
file.  Reference  to  significant  news  reports, 
both  before  and  after  November  6,  1970,  are 
listed  below.  It  is  not  suggested  that  Carbide 
should  have  referred  In  Exhibit  A  to  then 
non-exlBtent  news  items.  The  post  November 
8,  1970  items  are  nevertheless  relevant,  both 
becatise  In  many  Instances  the  texts  indi- 
cate references  to  long  standing  public  crit- 
icisms of  Carbide  and  because  of  the  bearing 
of  the  more  recent  Items  on  what  would  be 
an  appropriate  correcting  statement. 

I.  rrEKS  PRIOR  TO  NOVXlcmER  e,   1970 

7/2/70  Charleston  Gazette  refer  to  filing 
Of  a  suit  by  an  Anmoore,  West  Virginia  couple 
In  the  U.S.  District  Cotirt  against  Carbide, 
the  West  Virginia  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission  and  the  NAPCA  for  compensa- 
tory and  punitive  damages  from  Carbide  and 
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Injunctive  relief  in  respect  of  CarbWe  caused 
•Xr  poUutlon  at  Anmoore. 

7/8/70  New  York  Timet  article  (signed  by 
E.  W.  Ken  worthy)  quoting  crttlclam  by  Rep- 
resentative Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia 
concerning  pollution  from  Carbide's  Marietta 
plants  and  his  correspondence  with  Carbide 
as  a  "horror  study"  buttressing  the  need  for 
further  Federal  legislation. 

9/19/70  "Environment  Action"  at  page  0 
describing  complaints  concerning  unhealthy 
working  conditions  In  Carbide's  plant  at 
Tonawanda,  New  York. 

10/1/1970  Charleston  Oaxette  article  by 
Miry  Walton  concerning  a  then  pending 
proceeding  before  the  West  Virginia  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Commission  and  quoting  a 
statement  of  Director  Beard  of  that  agency 
"The  record  of  Union  Carbide  has  not  been 
good.  It's  been  sorry,"  later  adding  "You 
started  In  1063.  and  you  want  imtll  1976 
Ridiculous." 

10/13/70  Charleston  Gazette  referring  to  a 
petition  of  200  Anmoore.  West  Virginia  real- 
dents,  asking  Union  Carbide  to  make  public 
Its  plana  for  abating  air  poUutlon  in  An- 
moore, West  Virginia.  The  article  further 
states  that  about  60  families  have  agreed  to 
Join  the  suit  referred  to  In  the  atjove  men- 
tioned 7/2/70  Charleston  Gazette  Item 

10/15/70  Bridgeport,  West  Virginia  Spot- 
light, noting  that  the  light  against  Carbide 
of  a  "Citizens  for  Clean  Air"  Anmoore  group 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  national 
press.  National  Education  Television,  and 
concerned  citizens  from  other  areas. 

10/15/70  Charleston  Gazette  referrtng  to 
copies  of  Ralph  Nader  correepondence  criti- 
cizing pollution  at  the  Alloy,  West  Vlrtrtnla 
plant. 

10/22/70  New  York  Times  article  signed 
by  E.  W.  Ken  worthy  referring  to  a  telegram 
to  the  HEW  Secretary  signed  by  Curtis  M. 
Uhl.  Mayor  of  Vienna,  by  Richard  S.  Cot- 
tennan  of  the  Weet  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates and  by  Grace  Dlls.  a  local  businessman 
complaining  of  delays  In  abating  pollution 
from  the  Carbide  Marietta  plants. 

10/30/70  New  York  Timei.  page  69,  re- 
viewing proposals  of  Carbide,  and  require- 
ments of  state  and  federal  authorities  with 
reapect  to  controlling  pollution  at  Carbide's 
Alloy,  Anmoore  and  Marietta  plants. 

10/30/70  Charleston  Daily  Mail  article  by 
Richard  Grimes  referring  to  Carblds  plans 
for  abatement  of  air  pollution  at  Alloy,  An- 
moore and  Marietta  plants,  also  referring  to 
dally  discharge  of  some  tons  of  chemlcaj 
wastes  by  Carbide  plants  Into  the  Kanawha 
River. 

11/3/70  Charleston  Gazette  article  by  Mary 
Walton  describing  visits  to  the  homes  of 
Carbide  plant  managers  In  the  hills  high 
above  the  pollution  suffered  by  valley  dwell- 
ers, stating  "I  have  heard  these  managers 
and  their  emissaries  on  countless  occasions 
talk  apologetically  about  pollution  and  what 
they  say  Is  that  It's  going  to  take  a  long 
time  to  do  anything.  This  from  people  who 
don't  shut  their  windows  on  hot  stmimer 
nights  to  block  out  burning  fumes  and 
horrid  smells  that  even  an  air  conditioner 
can't  stop." 

n   NEWS  rrevs  subseqttent  to  vovember  e. 

1970 

11/ 15/70  News  Register  of  Parkersburg. 
West  Virginia  reviewing  the  struggle  of 
Vienna,  West  Virginia,  for  relief  from  the 
Marietta,  Ohio  and  referring  to  the  action 
of  a  citizens'  committee  in  urging  the  NAPCA 
to  move  a  Uttle  faster — partlciilarly  In  regard 
to  abatement  recommendations  at  the  Car- 
bide Marietta  plant. 

U  24/70  New  York  Times  article  by  Ben 
A.  Franklin  refers  to  plants  at  Alloy  and 
Anmoore  as  "currently  under  Are." 

12  28/70  News  Week  article  entitled  "Pol- 
lution: Pufferv  or  Progress"  discusses  pollu- 
tlcn  and  related  public  relation  actlvltlee  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  companies  Includ- 
ing Carbide.  See  page  50.  first  column. 
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1/1/71  Denver  Post  report  from  Marietta, 
Ohio  of  the  unsucceeeful  attempt  of  a  de- 
fendant speeding  past  a  Carbide  factory  at 
80  m  ph.  to  use  the  excuse  "I  was  hurrying 
to  pass  the  awful  odor." 

1  9  71  Washington  Post.  p.  6  Associated 
Press  story  referring  to  the  rejection  by  the 
Director  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  of  a  proposed  clean  up  schedule  on 
the  part  of  Carbide  at  Marietta  as  the  Di- 
rector's first  major  antl-pollutlon  enforce- 
ment action. 

I  '23/71  Environmental  Action  article  en- 
titled "Union  Carbide:  Village  Villain" 
adapted  from  a  two  part  story  by  Stewart 
Udall  and  Jeff  Stansbury  distributed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

2/6/71  Business  Week  article  on  Carbide 
entitled  "A  Corporate  Polluter  Learns  the 
Hard  Way"  referred  to  In  proceeding  para- 
graphs of  the  petition. 

2/14/71  New  York  Times  article  by  Gerd 
Wllcke  entitled  "Untamlahlng  Carbide"  alao 
mentioned  supra. 

(h)  The  ImpUcatlons  that  Exhibit  A  is  a 
comprehensive  simmiary  of  Carbide's  pollu- 
tion problems  and  programs  Is  misleading  in 
omitting  to  deal  at  all  with  (1)  pollution 
resulting  from  Carbide's  extensive  Btrip  and 
other  mining  operaUons,  (11)  emissions.  In- 
cluding noxious  odors  from  its  chemical 
plants  (ill)  pollution  from  Carbide's  coal 
burning  power  plants,  alloy  and  carbon  elec- 
trodes plants  other  than  those  mentioned  In 
Exhibit  A  and  (Iv)  pollution  by  Carbide's 
majority  owne^  Canadian  Subsidiary. 

Carbide's  chemical  plants  at  Institute  and 
South  Charleston.  West  Virginia  are  a 
notorious  source  of  objectionable  odors  as 
revealed  In  a  1970  Joint  report  on  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  Kanawa  Valley.  Carbide's  Beau- 
barnols,  Quebec  plant  discharges  almost  11,- 
000  tons  of  sUlca  dust  Into  the  atmosphere 
each  year,  an  amount  equal  to  approximately 
1/7  of  the  total  visible  air  pollution  from 
all  sources  In  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
same  subsidiary  has  an  alloy  plant  at  Wel- 
land,  Ontario  which  has  r)een  the  subject 
of  recent  pollution  control  orders  of  Ontario's 
Energy  and  Resources  Minister  which,  as  an- 
nounced by  Carbide  on  August  23.  1970. 
requires  corrective  action  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $20,000,000.  Petitioners  are  not  In- 
formed of  the  extent  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lems at  Carbide's  numerous  other  plants  In 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  which  are 
engaged  in  inherently  pollution  causing 
production  of  alloys  and  carbon  products 
and  chemicals,  as  well  as  Ita  coal,  asbestos, 
tungsten,  vanadlan-uranlum  mines  and  re- 
lated mills,  all  types  of  operations  associated 
with  serious  degradation  of  the  earth,  air 
and  water. 

(14)  It  is  a  reasonable  Inference  from 
the  misstatements  and  omissions  described 
In  paragraph  13  that  there  are  other  re- 
spects not  known  to  or  reasonably  ascertain- 
able by  petitioners  In  which  Exhibit  A  may 
contain  material  misstatements  and  omis- 
sions. 

(15)  By  reason  of  the  facts  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  2  to  11  Inclusive  and  paragraph 
13.  Petitioner's  distribution  of  Exhibit  A 
violated  Section  10(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  and  the  Commission's  Rtile  10 
b-6  thereunder,  and  section  17  of  the  Secur- 
ities Act. 

aei  By  reason  of  the  facts  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  2  to  7  and  9  to  13.  both  Inclusive, 
such  distribution  also  violated  the  Com- 
mission's Rule  14  &-9.  Petitioners  regard  such 
violation  of  Rule  14  »-9  as  a  matter  of  ag- 
gravation of  the  violation  of  Rule  10  b-5  and 
Section  17.  Petitioner  does  not  know  whether 
Exhibit  A  was  filed  ■with  or  otherwise  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  but  any  inci- 
dental violation  of  any  requirements  as  to 
filing  with  or  submission  to  the  Commlaslon 
is  not  material  to  the  relief  sought  by  peti- 
tioners. 

(17)  Petitioners'  interest  in  obtaining  re- 
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lief  in  respect  of  the  misstatements  are  u 
follows: 

(a)  Petitioners  agree  with  the  professed 
policy  of  Carbide  "to  manifest  its  concern  for 
Its  responsibilities  as  a  citizen":  and  wish  to 
be  in  a  position  (1)  to  exercise  their  fran- 
chises as  stockholders.  (11)  to  determine 
whether  to  continue  as  stockholders  of  Car- 
bide and  (111)  to  enllat  the  support,  of  fellow 
stockholders  In  trying  to  Induce  management 
to  conform  to  such  professed  policy,  all  in 
the  light  of  an  adequately  Informed  evalua- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  Carbide's  efforts  to 
conform  to  that  objective. 

(b)  Petitioners  as  stockholders  have  an  In- 
terest in  Carbide  conducting  its  business  in 
a  lawful  manner. 

(c)  Carbide's  violation  of  Rule  lOb-5  and 
section  17  of  the  Securities  Act.  unless  cor- 
rected,  is  of  continuing  impact  on  the  trad- 
ing in  respect  of  Carbide's  securities  In  the 
exchange  and  over  the  counter  markets  and 
offerings  of  securities  by  Carbide  and  to  an 
extent  dependent  on  the  future  market  prices 
of  Carbide's  securities,  exposes  Carbide  to  the 
risk  of  liabilities  to  security  holders  who  may 
rely  on  Exhibit  A  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities.  As  stockholders,  petitioners  have 
an  Interest  in  minimizing  such  liabilities. 

Wherefore  petitioners  pray  that  the  Com- 
mission : 

I.  Order  a  public  Investigation  pursuant  to 
section  21(a)  of  the  Exchange  Act  of  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  petition,  and  such  fur- 
ther facts  as  may  be  pertinent  to  determine 
the  extent  that  Exhibit  A  contains  mislead- 
ing statements  and  omissions.  In  the  In- 
terest of  expedition  and  economy  of  the 
Commission's  time  petitioner  suggests  that 
the  scope  of  such  investigation  may  be  lim- 
ited. Initially  at  least,  as  specified  In  para- 
graphs n.  m,  and  IV  of  this  prayer  for  re- 
lief. 

II.  As  part  of  such  Investigation  require 
Carbide  to  file  with  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  the  first  sentence  of  said  sectloQ 
21(a),  a  statement  in  writing,  signed  by  a 
responsible  officer  of  Carbide,  as  to  all  the 
facts  and  clrcimustanoes  concerning  the  mat- 
ter, including  specific  answers  to  the  allega- 
tions of  fact  contained  in  this  petition,  and 
to  the  matters  specified  In  paragraph  14  as 
pertinent  but  not  known  to  petitioners. 

ni.  Direct  Carbide  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mission its  proposal  as  to  an  appropriate 
text  and  plan  for  distribution  of  a  correcting 
statement,  designed  to  mitigate  so  far  as 
possible  the  consequences  of  the  misleading 
statements  and  omissions  In  Exhibit  A  and 
require  that  the  final  text  of  such  cor- 
recting statement  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section 
21(a),  when  and  as  distributed.  rAs  a  mini- 
mum. Carbide's  correcting  statement  should 
deecrtbe,  adequately,  with  details  as  to  each 
major  facility:  (a)  the  full  Impact  of  Car- 
bide's operations  up)on  the  environment;  (b) 
the  resulting  press  and  other  public  criti- 
cisms; (c)  the  efforts  of  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral government  authorities  to  curb  pollution 
from  Carbide's  operations  and  related  private 
litigation;  and  (d)  the  past  and  planned 
future  steps  of  Carbide  to  curtail  pollution 
caused  by  such  op>eratlons  and  costs  and 
estimated  future  costs  thereof.) 

rv.  Direct  Carbide  to  serve  copies  of  such 
docxmients  on  petitioners  and  accord  peti- 
tioners and  any  other  interested  stockholders 
an  opportunity  to  comment,  orally  or  In 
writing,  on  the  adequacy  of  any  statement 
or  proposals  of  Carbide  of  the  nature  referred 
to  In  paragraphs  n  and  m  of  this  prayer 
for  relief. 

V  Take  such.  If  any,  additional  steps  as 
the  Commission  may  consider  neoeesary  to 
ascertain  the  pertinent  facts. 

VI.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  ascertained 
by  the  Oommlaslon  direct  Carbide  to  take 
appropriate  corrective  action. 

VIT.  Pending  final  action  on  the  petition 
by  the  Commission,  direct  Carbide  to  defer 
future  solicitation  of  proxies  from  Its  stock- 
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holders  aud  or  action  upon  matters  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  such  solicitation 
subsequent  to  the  maUlng  of  Exhibit  A. 

vm.  In  the  event  of  refusal  of  Cartolde  to 
comply  with  any  requirements  and  direc- 
tions of  the  Oonunlsslon,  Institute  proce- 
dures for  appropriate  administrative  and/or 
Judicial  sanctions  to  compel  such  compliance 
and  to  deter  future  violations. 

Roger  S.  Foster. 

CHARLXS  R.  EL&I.PERN. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Attorneys  for  Petitioners,  whose  names  and 
ownership  of  Carbide  stock  is  listed  below: 

Project  on  Corporate  Responsibility.  1600 
Connecticut  Ave..  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20009,  beneficial  owner  of  3  shares  of  Car- 
bide stock  as  a  result  of  an  uncompleted 
purchase  contract. 

Larry  J.  Silverman,  2310  Claridge  Circle, 
South  Charleston.  West  Virginia,  owner  of 
1  share  of  Oartjlde  Stock. 

WUliam  Oabom.  2»10  Claridge  Circle, 
South  Charleston.  Weet  Virginia,  owner  of 
10  shares  of  Cart)lde  stock. 

Roger  S.  Porter,  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
petitioners,  has  been  a  stocklwddeir  of  Car- 
bide for  approximately  40  years,  is  presently 
the  holder  of  258  shares  of  OarWde  stock, 
and  In  that  respect  may  be  considered  as 
petitioning  In  a  dual  capacity. 


AMERICA'S   PRIORITIES 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  turnabouts 
in  recent  congressional  history,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to  termi- 
nate Government  participation  in  the 
controversial  SST.  One  of  the  primary 
reasons  cited  by  many  Members  of  the 
House  was  the  issue  of  priorities.  It  was 
the  issue  which  prompted  my  decision. 

For  several  years  now,  I  have  contend- 
ed that  Federal  spending  priorities  were 
way  out  of  whack.  Military  spending 
went  virtually  unchecked  until  last  year, 
while  domestic  needs  remained  woefully 
underfinanced.  The  Federal  Government 
poured  billions  of  dollars  into  subsidies 
for  part-time  farmers  and  at  the  same 
time  failed  to  adequately  fund  our  na- 
tional housing  programs.  The  situation 
was.  and  remains,  intolerable. 

One  of  the  most  scandalous  examples 
of  confused  priorities  which  is  presently 
surfacing  involves  our  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  veterans  hospitals  and  outpatient 
clinics.  In  the  recently  submitted  Vet- 
erans' Administration  budget,  for  fiscal 
1972,  the  White  House  has  proposed  mas- 
sive cuts,  in  terms  of  both  actual  dollars 
and  services  performed.  The  budget  pro- 
poses to  cut  back  medical  service  for  ap- 
proximately 5.000  hospital  patients  daily. 
In  Syracuse  alone,  this  will  mean  the 
elimination  of  40  beds  in  the  already 
short-bedded  VA  hospital.  At  the  Bath 
hospital,  15  beds  would  be  eliminated;  in 
Canandaigua  it  would  mean  the  loss  of 
almost  100  units:  and  another  100  would 
be  lost  in  Buffalo. 

As  many  of  you  will  no  doubt  recall, 
the  White  House  last  year  attempted  a 
similar  cutback  for  the  VA.  That  pro- 
posal ran  Into  stiff  opposition  in  Con- 
gress. After  the  battle  was  over  Congress 
had  succeeded  In  restoring  $155  million 
to  the  budget,  but  even  this  •was  far  below 
the  level  of  need.  One  of  the  amazing 


statisticB  which  came  to  light  during  the 
1970  debate  was  the  fact  that  some 
$40  million  worth  of  highly  sophis- 
ticated medical  equipment  was  laying 
Idle  in  VA  hospitals  across  the  country 
because  the  hospitals  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  hire  adequately  trained  medical 
technicians.  A  very  painful  irony,  indeed. 

But  the  VA  hospital  system,  important 
as  it  is  to  our  our  veterans,  is  not  the 
only  area  to  feel  the  cold  blade  of  the 
White  House  knife.  The  new  budget  calls 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  direct 
home  loan  program,  a  program  which 
over  the  years  has  aided  some  300,000 
veterans  and  their  families  and  which. 
Incidentally,  has  shown  a  profit  of  some 
$218  million. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  met  with  Congress- 
man Olin  Tzaouz  of  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
administration's  proposal.  I  was  deeply 
concerned  because  I  realized  that  our 
veteran  population  is  rising  every  day 
and  that  a  cutback  In  VA  funds  would 
place  severe  strains  on  them.  Chairman 
Teague  assured  me  that  the  committee 
intends  to  lead  the  fight  against  any  fur- 
ther cuts  and  that  wherever  possible  to 
restore  badly  needed  fimds  which  were 
cut  out  in  prior  years. 

It  is  certainly  a  sad  reflection  on  our 
society  when  we  have  billions  of  dollars 
to  throw  away  on  nonessentials,  and 
then  attempt  to  make  returning  veterans 
the  scapegoats.  It  Is  the  kind  of  confused 
priorities  with  which  the  Congress  will 
have  to  come  to  firm  grips  during  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead.  The  VA  budget 
is  not  alone  in  this  situation,  to  be  sure. 
There  are  literally  dozens  of  areas  like 
housing  and  drug  control  which  have 
become  stepchildren  in  the  Federal 
budget  over  the  years.  It  is  long  past  the 
time  when  we  must  seriously  reorder  our 
priorities  and  restore  some  semblance  of 
sanity  to  our  national  goals. 

We  have  the  richest,  most  highly  edu- 
cated, most  technologically  advanced 
society  in  the  history  of  the  world.  With 
those  qualities  of  aflfluence  come  great 
moral  and  civic  responsibilities.  We  can- 
not afford  to  shirk  them. 


THE  NEW  POSTAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Senator 
Gale  McGee,  delivered  a  provocative 
speech  about  the  new  Postal  Service. 
Senator  McGees  penetrating  comments 
deserve  wide  distribution  and  considera- 
tion by  all  of  us  who  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  improving  the  Postal 
Service  throughout  the  coimtry.  A  copy 
of  Senator  McGee's  remarks  follows: 
Address  by  Senator  Gale  McQcz 

This  occasion  creates  an  oppxjrtunlty  for 
you  as  mall  users,  for  your  guest  lecturers 
as  experts  on  postal  problems,  and  for  me  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  review  some  of 
the  factors  which  were  taken  Into  account 
when  we  enacted  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  last  year:  to  discuss  what  problems  lay 


ahead;  and  to  lay  out,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, at  least  something  akin  '.o  a  blue- 
print for  progress  In  postal  operations. 

First  of  all,  I  think  It  is  Important  for  all 
of  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  establishing — or  permitting  to  be  estab- 
lished— a  genuinely  adversary  situation  be- 
tween the  post  office  and  anyone  else.  By  any- 
one else.  I  Include  the  users  of  the  mall,  both 
In  business  enterprise  as  well  as  the  millions 
of  citizens  who  rely  upon  mall  for  all  kinds 
of  services,  and  the  Congress;  which  Is.  after 
all,  the  Branch  of  our  government  which  cre- 
ated the  new  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  Is  the  only  government  agency  which  an- 
swers directly  to  the  people.  If  we  do  not  act 
to  prevent  the  development  of  an  adversary 
situation,  it  we  allow  our  tempers  to  be  riled, 
or  our  viewpoints  to  become  too  personal,  too 
petty,  or  too  prejudiced,  then  the  movement 
for  postal  reform  will  go  awry  and  the  after- 
math will  be  most  unhappy. 

So,  although  my  words  to  you  today  may 
be  strong  and  my  criticisms  pointed,  I  ssy 
them  because  of  my  very  deep  commitment 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  policies  which  Con- 
gress established  In  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  that 

"The  United  States  Postal  Service  shall  be 
operated  as  a  basic  and  fundamental  service 
provided  to  the  jjeople  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution, created  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  sup- 
ported lay  the  people." 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  sympoeium  has 
some  of  the  very  fine  participants  that  it 
does.  Looking  around  this  room  and  looking 
over  the  schedule  of  guest  speakers  oonvln«5ee 
me  that  this  kind  of  meeting  can  be  most 
useful.  There  may  be  some  feeling  that  per- 
mitting Postal  Service  officers  or  employees 
to  hobnob  with  lawyers  or  Junk  mailers  or 
Congressional  aides  or  other  people  who  have 
an  Interest — either  official  or  business — in  the 
Postal  Service  might  somehow  taint  the  par- 
ity of  the  Postal  Service.  TTiat  Is  a  legitimate 
concern;  but  it  Is  more  important  that  offi- 
cers of  taie  Po€rtBl  Service  participate  in  meet- 
ings such  as  this  so  that  businessmen  and 
private  citizens  who  look  upon  the  Postal 
Service  as  a  vital  commercial  service  In  the 
United  States  will  not  only  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  side  of  many  issues 
but  will  also  get  the  word  from  the  "horse's 
mouth." 

Some  from  outside  the  Government  who 
are  here  and  on  other  programs  of  this  kind 
have  extremely  high  qualifications.  Tim  May 
was  planning  the  reorganization  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  when  the  present  postal 
administration  was  back  home. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  for  eight  years  the  As- 
sistant Postmaster  Genereil  for  Finance  who 
guided  two  major  postal  rate  bills  through 
Congress,  and  John  Burzlo.  the  Staff  Director 
of  the  Senate  Committee,  wrote  the  first 
Postal  Reorganization  Bill  at  the  request  of 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  CMnmlttee.  S.  8726  of  the 
90th  Congress.  Fred  Helen,  after  15  years  as 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  devoted  8 
years  to  top-filght  administrative  and  opera- 
tions duties  In  tJie  Post  Office  Department. 
My  point  is  there  is  no  need  for  adversary 
conditions.  I  recognize  that  there  is  money 
Involved,  that  an  extra  one-half  cent  of  post- 
age for  second-class  mailers  means  millions 
of  dollars;  but  I  was  impressed  from  the  be- 
ginning until  the  end  of  our  consideration 
of  postal  reorganization  last  year  that  almost 
all  business  mailers,  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class,  recognized  that  in  the  long  run, 
cost  was  not  the  most  Important  factor. 
Reliability  of  service  is  the  most  important 
factor.  If  the  Postal  Service  can  work  with 
business  and  Congress  to  achieve  that  goal, 
our  efforts — and  I  might  say  our  sacrifice — 
will  have  been  worthwhile.  I  say  sacrifice 
because  many  of  my  coUeagrues  held  and  stlU 
adhere  to  the  view  that  If  this  new  govern- 
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ment  agency  is  not  successfiil,  nobody  la  go- 
ing :o  write  Red  Blount  and  complain.  They 
are  going  to  write  Qale  McOee,  Hlr&m  Fong, 
Ted  Dulskl  or  their  own  Congreaaman  or 
Senator.  The  hen  houae  where  that  plucked 
chicken  will  come  home  to  roost  la  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Cflvii  Service.  If 
anyone  believes  that  we  are  not  fully  aware 
of  that  truth  then  let  him  be  dlsuaded  from 
now  on. 

Congress  must  carry  out  Its  responalbllltlea 
to  the  people  to  Insure  that  the  new  postal 
agency  is  a  success.  The  enactment  of  the 
new  law  does  not  mean  that  we  will  never 
act  again.  The  establUhment  of  a  Board  of 
Oovernors  does  not  mean  that  we  will  refrain 
from  exercising  our  Constitutional  power  to 
look  Into  postal  operations.  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  executive  agency  that  appre- 
ciated that  Idea,  but  in  maintaining  the  sys- 
tem of  Separation  of  Powers  and  checks  and 
balances  in  our  Federal  Qovemment,  the 
Pounding  Fathers  must  have  thought  it  wm 
a  good  Idea.  That's  why  they  wrote  that  little 
sentence  in  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States: 

"All  legislative  power  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives." 

Tou  noUce  that  they  didnt  say  "some" 
leglslaUve  powen  or  "such  legislative  power 
as  the  Postmaster  General  determines  ad- 
vtoable."  It  say«  "aU."  We  ahaU  proceed  In 
acoordaiuse  with  the  Oonstltutloo. 

Cabinet  officers  used  to  appear  before  our 
Oammlttee  and  often  referred  to  the  Oocn- 
mlttee  as  the  Post  Office  Department's  "Board 
Of  Directors."  They  reported  to  us  for  legis- 
lation and  for  appropriation.  The  basic  re- 
latloMihlp  has  not  changed.  Ther»  la  a  Board 

°  ,^7*'"°"  '°  "*•  Po«**l  Service,  but  there's 
a  utue  story  about  that.  When  HUam  Foog 

•Board  ^  Governors  of  the  United  States 
Foetal  Service  and  said: 

"The  executive  authority  of  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Oov- 

That  sentence  so  concerned  the  Postmaster 
Gen«ul  that  he  dln^tohed  his  aides  to  the 
^\  ^J^^  *****  nobody  would  get  the  idea 
that  this  Board  of  Oovemoni  was  actuaUy 
^ing  to  run  the  post  office.  You  may  note 
that  the  final  lan^ruage  adopted— in  compli- 
ance with  the  Postmaster  General's  wlshw— 
says: 

'•TTie  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Po^al 
Service  shaU  be  directed  by  a  Board  of 
Governors." 

On  adopting  its  rules  and  regulations,  the 
new  Postal  Service  decided  that  the  Gov- 
ernors wouldn't  actually  have  to  attend  a 
meeting,  they  can  Just  Usten  in  on  a  tele- 
phone down  on  the  ranch  or  wherever  they 
are  and  be  counted  as  present.  If  that  Is  a 
businesBllke  way  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a 
major  commercial  enterprise,  then  I  under- 
■tand  a  UtUe  more  about  Penn  Central  and 
Lockheed  than  I  did. 

Except  for  Fred  Kappel.  who  served  as  the 
Chatnnan  of  the  President  s  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization,  no  member  of  the 
Board  has  any  experience  with  postal  prob- 
lems. I  can  think  of  a  doeen  men.  in  and  out 
of  government,  active  and  retired,  whose 
years  of  experience  In  the  Congress,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  or  postal  labor  unions  make 
them  highly  quaUfled  and  who  would  con- 
tribute Invaluably  to  Improving  the  post  of- 
flce.  It  seems  as  if  acquiring  anyone  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  post  office  was  conactouslv 
disregarded. 

Another  aspect  of  the  adversary  situation 
which  I  regret  to  see  arising  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  United  States  PosUl  Rate  Com- 
mission. There  has  been  a  good  bit  said  by 
the  Postmaster  General  and  some  of  his  sub- 
ordinate  officers  about  how  the  Commission 
Is  independent,  and  yet  in  his  testimony  pre- 
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pared  to  present  to  the  Commlselon.  the  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  Jim  Hargrove, 
has  Implied  very  strongly  that  the  Commis- 
sion Is  rigidly  confined  In  its  power  to  in- 
vestigate the  Department's  case  for  a  rate 
increase. 

Now  It  may  be  that  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission has  limitations  upon  Us  authority, 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Postmaster  General  or  anyone  else  In  the 
Postal  Service  Is  not  and  can  not  be  a  Judge 
of  those  limitations.  The  Judge  is  the  Com- 
mission Itself,  or  a  court  of  law  if  an  ap- 
peal is  taken  from  a  Commission  recom- 
mendation, or  the  Oongress,  which  might  ex- 
ercise its  law-making  power  to  alter  the 
Commission.  But  for  an  officer  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  attempt  to  proscribe  activities  of 
the  Commission  is  a  direct  atuck  upon  the 
independence  of  the  Commission.  That  is 
why,  among  other  reasons,  that  In  vesting 
m  the  Board  of  Governors  the  power  to  over- 
nile  a  Commission  recommendation  we  spe- 
clflcaUy  excluded  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General  from 
voting  on  the  issue.  If  further  legislation  U 
needed  to  clarify  Congress'  viewpoint,  It  will 
be  enacted. 

The  other  day.  the  Commission  asked  the 
Postal  Service  to  grant  permission  for  the 
Commission  to  go  insMe  some  poet  offices 
and  take  a  look.  Here  Is  the  answer  and  I 
quote  from  the  Service's  response  to  the 
Commission's  request: 

■To  dragoon  the  Post  Office  Department's 
limited  manpower  Into  conducting  cooks' 
tours  for  an  array  of  Interveners,  Interveners 
officials,  lawyers,  economists,  consultants  and 
miscellaneoiis  camp  foUowers  can  only  be 
expected  to  be  counter-productive  If  this 
proceeding  Is  to  move  forward  expeditiously 
By  inviting  other  parUclpants  in  Its  request 
the  Utlgatlon  division  had  advantaged  no 

We  on  the  Senate  Committee  created  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission.   If  you  look   back 
to  the  original  recommendation  to  establish 
a   postal    corporation   you    notice   that    the 
•Postal  Rate  Board"  was  a  highly  dependent 
part  of  the  postal  corporation,  whose  advice 
could  be  disregarded  at  will.  The  Commis- 
sion which  we  created,  and   which  we  in- 
sisted upon  over  the  strong  objections  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  U  a  Commission  inde- 
pendent of  any  outside  Influence.  Although 
their  Judgment  In  the  final  analysis  may  be 
overruled   by  the  unanimous  written  deci- 
sion of  the  Governors— excluding  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General— their   powers   otherwise    are    not 
limited.    The    Postal    Reorganization   Act    is 
69  pages  of  law;  probably  somewhere  some- 
one has  counted  the  words.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  the  Senate  Committee  read  and 
wrote  and  re-wrote  all  of  those  WMds.  Chap- 
ter 36   of  that   law,  regarding  postal   rates, 
classifications,  and  services  went  through  21 
versions  before  the  conferees  finally  agreed 
The  Postmaster  General,  I  recall,  was  amused 
and  critical  that  we  would  take  so  long  to 
write  a  law  and  make  so  many  changes.  In 
my  Judgment,  we  knew  exactly  what  we  were 
doing.   We  said   what  we  meant  when   we 
wrote  a  law  saying: 

"The  Postal  Rate  Commission  shall  take 
any  other  action  they  deem  necessary  ar^d 
proper  to  carry  out  their  functions  and  ob- 
ligations to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people.  Such  actions  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  change  or  supervision  by 
the  Postal  Service." 

The  Postal  Service  has  the  duty  to  deliver 
the  mail  in  the  best  manner  possible.  The 
Postal  Rate  Commission  has  the  duty  to 
determine  who  wUl  pay  what  rate  to  use 
that  mall.  For  either  to  Impose  upon  the 
other  destroys  the  balance  of  p>ower  existing 
between  them.  Surely  disagreements  may 
arise;  but  for  the  whole  system  to  work  as 
we  envisioned  it.  they  must  be  resolved  and 
they  must  be  resolved  specifically  within  the 


boundaries  of  the  law  and  with  careful  ad 
herenoe  to  the  policy  which  Congress  eatab- 
lished.  There  Is  no  other  poUcy-maklng  bodv 
in  the  Federal  Government.  If  they  cannot 
be  reconcUed.  then  very  clearly  we  have  all 
failed:  the  Service,  the  Commission  and 
the  Congress  itself  for  faUlng  to  Inslst'uoon 
compliance.  *^ 

In  the  months  ahead  the  results  of  our 
effort  wUl  come  to  Ught.  Some  have  sug- 
gested  that  the  postal  service  in  the  Unltwi 
States  is  as  poor  as  It  Is  today  because  the 
Postal  Service  wants  to  show  how  much  they 
can  Improve  it  two  or  three  years  from  now 
I  have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
poUcy.  but  I  have  received  an  unusually 
large  number  of  complaints  from  the  pubUc 
m  general  about  the  deterioration  of  the 
service  and  I  am  concerned  that  public  dls 
satisfacUon  might  possibly  reach  a  point  re- 
quiring fairly  drastic  action.  A  whole  lot  of 
people.  Including  some  Ubor  leaders,  scoffed 
at  the  idea  that  postal  workers  would  violate 
both  the  civil  and  criminal  statutes  of  the 
United  States  by  going  out  on  strike.  I  think 
we  should  all  keep  that  in  mind  and  not 
reach  a  similarly  unwise  conclusion  concern- 
ing the  viewpoint  of  the  people  or  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  In  Congress  about  the 
necessity  for  good  postal  service  now. 

Postal  costs  mean  a  lot  to  you  business- 
men, millions  of  dollars  a  year,  but  that  is  a 
cost  which  in  the  last  analysis  you  can 
usually — I  emphasize  the  word  usually  out 
of  respect  to  the  Satiutlay  Evening  Post  and 
other  departed  friends — pass  on  to  your  cus- 
tomer. But  the  housewife  or  the  hod  carrier 
cannot  pass  that  cost  on.  They  have  no  use 
for  second-class  mail,  very  little  use  for  third- 
class  mall,  and  only  Christmas  or  birthday 
use  for  fourth-class  maU.  So  when  the  house- 
wife or  the  hod  carrier  steps  up  to  the  win- 
dow at  the  post  office — of  course,  that  has  to 
be  on  a  week  day  during  business  hours — 
and  pays  8  or  10  or  15  cents  for  the  only 
poettige  stamp  they  can  use  to  send  a  letter 
by  the  only  legal  means  of  sending  a  letter, 
they're  going  to  spend  some  time  thinking 
about  it.  And  if  the  only  thing  they  get  for 
their  extra  money  Is  reduced  service  and 
slower  mall  delivery,  they  Just  may  express 
their  dissatisfaction  at  the  ballot  box. 

We  In  Congress  are  anxiously,  hopefully, 
and  I  hope  patiently,  awaiting  results  from 
the  "honest,  efficient,  and  economical  man- 
agement" of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 


PRIVATE  PINANCINO  OP  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  A  PROTOTYPE 
SST 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  my  bill  to  provide  for  pri- 
vate financing  of  the  construction  of  a 
prototype  SST,  first  submitted  in  1966. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  supersonic 
transport  authority  to  develop  the  pro- 
totype aircraft  through  flight  tests. 

If  the  development  is  successful,  the 
bill  provides  for  creation  of  a  Super- 
sonic Transport  Corporation  to  under- 
take production  and  sale  of  the  aircraft. 

The  bill  requires  the  SST  authority  to 
work  cloeely  with  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  overcome 
any  hazards  to  the  environment  that 
may  be  encountered  In  the  development 
of  the  prototype.  The  bill  requires  the 
President  to  make  certain  this  coopera- 
tion Is  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  bill  had  been  heard 
and  my  suggestion  adopted  in  1966  the 
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prototype  would  now  be  well  underway 
aiid  we  would  have  avoided  the  gnreat 
problems  through  which  we  have  strug- 
gled recently.  It  is  not  too  late  to  change 
to  financing  from  the  private  sector  and 
experts  in  finance  assure  me  that  the 
funds  are  available  and  the  proposal  Is 
feasible. 

I  hope  this  bill  can  have  immediate 
and  careful  consideration  from  all  con- 
cerned, so  that  we  may  continue  this 
important  project  with  a  minimum  of 
delay.  

ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
RAILPAX 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  near 
future  I  will  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $289,965,000  for  the 
funding  of  Railpax  during  its  first  full 
year  of  operation  as  a  reserve  to  add 
urgently  needed  service  around  the  Na- 
tion, including  westward  service  from 
Buffalo  through  Erie,  Pa.;  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  Ohio;  and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to 
Chicago. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  above  amount  was 
the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1971 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  for  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft development.  I  realize  that  some 
of  the  above  budget  estimate  will  be  used 
up  at  the  end  of  this  month,  but  I  still 
consider  the  $290  million  figure  to  be  fit- 
ting and  proper,  for  Railpax  needs,  this 
year  and  in  the  future. 

Since  the  routes  that  Railpax  an- 
nounced on  Monday  would  suspend  50 
percent  of  the  railroad  passenger  service 
in  the  Nation,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement that  Railpax  is  grossly  un- 
dercapitalized. In  addition,  my  proposal 
would  save  about  40  percent  of  the  16,000 
jobs  in  railroad  passenger  service,  which 
would  be  eliminated  under  the  Railpax 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  SST  opponents  talked 
about  priorities  in  generalities  which  I 
could  not  accept.  Now  that  SST  funds 
are  no  longer  an  issue,  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  specifics,  and  I  will  ask  for  co- 
sponsors  to  my  bill,  but  as  yet  I  have  not 
decided  whether  to  increase  the  authori- 
Kitlon  imder  Public  Law  91-518  or  under 
special  revenue  sharing  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 


OBITUARY 


<Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pon- 
dering the  decision  of  the  Congress  to 
abandon  the  SST  program  after  spend- 
ing $800  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  the  project,  and  with  the  cost  of  ter- 
minating it  close  to  that  of  completing 
the  prototjrpes  has  inspired  certain 
thoughts  which  I  include,  herewith,  for 
the  edification  of  the  Congress : 


Thoxtohts  on  thk  Death  or  the  SST 
Turn  back.  Oolumbvu,  we  may  die! 
The  quest  Is  hard 
The  sea  too  rough 
The  price  too  high 
Turn  back,  Columbus,  we  may  die! 

Return,  bold  eagle,  do  not  flyl 

Leot  soaring  where 

None  fiew  before 

Dangers  be  there 

Return,  bold  eagle,  do  iu>t  flyl 

Thus  In  the  lives  of  nations 
And  of  men 

Doee  what  was  meant  to  be 
Become  what  might  have  been. 


CONCERN  FOR  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 
AND  MISSING  IN  ACTION 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  smd  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  designated  as  National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  and  Miss- 
ing in  Action. 

This  wedE  is  of  special  significance 
since  it  was  6  yesirs  ago  this  week  that 
the  first  American  serviceman  was  cap- 
tured by  North  Vietnamese  forces.  Since 
that  time,  over  1,500  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel have  been  listed  as  either  missing 
in  action  or  as  prisoners  of  war.  Approxi- 
mately 150  of  these  men  have  been  held 
prisoner  or  have  been  missing  for  6 
years ;  an  additional  300  have  been  miss- 
ing for  almost  4  years. 

While  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong  have  arrogantly  refused  to  release 
word  on  our  men,  their  families  wait  for 
their  return.  Instead  of  cooperating,  the 
Communists  have  given  imofficial  lists  to 
leftist  organizations  who  then  release 
them  with  great  ftuifare  In  the  United 
States.  This  only  adds  to  the  heartbreak 
and  misery  being  experienced  by  the 
wives,  children,  and  parents  of  those 
missing  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  has  made 
two  very  simple  proposals  concerning 
Vietnam  and  our  prisoners  of  war.  He 
has  proposed  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  Vietnam  and  a  re- 
turn of  all  prisoners  of  war.  The  Com- 
munists, however,  have  refused  to  even 
discuss  this. 

I  need  not  remind  any  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  the  Paris  talks 
have  been  continuing  for  almost  3  years. 
Out  of  those  weekly  meetings,  the  only 
thing  that  has  been  definitely  decided  is 
the  shape  of  the  conference  table. 

While  our  diplomats  continue  to  make 
honest  attempts  at  ending  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Communists 
continue  to  make  propaganda  from  the 
talks  from  the  POW  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  the  President's 
TOW  that  86  long  as  the  prisoner  of  war 
issue  is  unresolved,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  have  troops  in  Vietnam. 

I  pray  that  God  will  continue  to  give 
strength  to  the  waiting  families  and  to 
those  who  remain  in  Communist  prison 
camps.  This  week  affords  every  American 
the  opportunity  to  let  the  families  know 
that  they  are  not  waiting  alone  without 
hope. 


RAILPAX    IN    CONNECTICUT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.« 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  war 
pleased  with  the  decision  of  the  No 
tional  Railroad  Passenger  Corporatioi 
to  include   the   New   Haven-Hartford 
Springfield  route  in  the  Railpax  System 
Station  stops  on  the  route  include  Meri- 
den  and  Wallhigford.  both  cities  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  which  I  rep- 
resent. I  can  personally  attest  to  the  im- 
portance of  railroad  passenger  service 
in  both  of  the  cities. 

Initially  there  was  some  question 
whether  rail  passenger  service  to 
Hartford,  the  State  capltol,  would  be 
retained  in  the  plan  due  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  New  York-New  Haven-Provi- 
dence-Boston route  and  I  early  pointed 
out  the  need  for  both  routes.  Last  No- 
vember, I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Volpe  and  urged  him  to  in- 
clude all  Connecticut  rail  lines  in  the 
Railpax  System,  and  Secretary  Volpe  as- 
sured me  that  my  recommendations 
would  be  considered  and  analyzed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  final  report. 

In  December,  shortly  after  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  issued  Its 
Preliminary  Report  on  Basic  National 
Rail  Passenger  Sjrstem  I  again  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
protested  the  exclusion  of  the  entire 
western  half  of  Connecticut,  which  In- 
cludes a  good  part  of  my  district,  from 
the  proposed  basic  system.  In  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Volpe  I  urged  the  in- 
clusion of  a  Bridgeport-Waterbury- 
Hartford-Springfleld-Boston  route,  and 
a  New  Haven-Meridcn-Wallingford- 
Hartford-Springfield  route  in  any 
plan  finally  adopted.  I  also  asked  that 
the  city  of  Danbury,  serviced  by  a  rail 
passenger  line  originating  In  Norwalk, 
to  be  Included  in  the  system. 

On  December  18,  I  also  urged  Mr. 
Chester  M.  WIggln.  Jr.,  Federal  Cochair- 
man  of  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission to  hiclude  my  recommendations 
for  western  Connecticut  and  for  the 
Hartford  line  in  the  Commission's  pro- 
posals to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. I  was  pleased  that  the  January  3. 
1971,  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion report  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation included  my  recommendation  for 
a  Hartford-Meriden-New  Haven  route, 
and  a  route  tiirough  Danbury,  but  I  no- 
tified Mr.  Wiggln  of  my  disappointment 
with  the  faflure  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission  to  propose  an  over- 
all rail  passenger  system  to  service  the 
western  half  of  Connecticut. 

Prior  to  the  National  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation's  decision  to  designate  the 
so-called  inland  route  through  Hartford 
as  well  as  the  coastal  route  from  New 
York  to  Boston  in  the  final  system  I 
joined  with  Governor  Medtill,  ex-Gover- 
nor Dempsey,  and  other  dected  ofiQcials 
and  concerned  citizens  in  Connecticut 
in  emphasizing  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Incorporators  of 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration the  vital  importance  of  having 
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both  routes  designated  to  serve  Connec- 
ticut, and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Corpo- 
ration has  adopted  our  recomniendaticn. 
Despite  our  success  in  having  both 
routes  in  Connecticut  included  in  the 
final  system,  it  is  a  matter  of  continuing 
concern  for  me  that  the  final  route  fails 
to  Include  any  rail  service  in  the  entire 
western  half  of  Connecticut  and  I  intend 
to  work  with  elected  officials  and  citizens 
in  tloat  part  of  the  State  to  secure  ade- 
quate rail  passenger  service,  since  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  future  we  shall  turn 
increasingly  to  this  form  of  transporta- 
tion as  the  congestion  of  our  highways 
and  streets  Increases  with  the  rise  In 
the  number  of  automobiles. 


March  25,  1971 


CrVTL  RIGHTS  IMPLICATIONS  OF 
REVENUE  SHARING 

fMr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  article.) 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  pros  and  cons  of  President 
Nixon's  revenue-sharing  proposals.  The 
President  has  hailed  his  recommenda- 
tion as  a  means  of  returning  "power  to 
the  people."  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  has  long  been  concerned  with  clvU 
rights  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  citizens  I  find  the  President's  choice 
of   words   ironical.   For   while   revenue 
sharing  on  Its  face  may  appear  to  be  a 
mechanism  for  returning  power  to  some 
people,  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
program's   ability   to  deliver  power   to 
those  people  that  have  never  fully  had 
it — namely  the  poor  and  members   of 
minority   groups.   For  these  reasons   I 
asked  Dick  Warden  of  the  Washington 
Research  Project  Action  Council,  a  well- 
respected  organization  concerned  with 
poverty,  race,  and  education  to  prepare 
a    memorandum   for   me   on   the    civil 
rights-equal  opportimlty  aspects  of  the 
President's  revenue-sharing  proposals.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  insightful  memo 
with  my  colleagues  who  I  am  sure  are 
equally  concerned  about  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  President's  proposal.  The 
memorandum  and  the  article  it  com- 
mends to  our  reading  follows: 
RxvTirtjE  Sharing 
(By  Dick  Warden) 
From    a    civil    rights-equal    opportunity 
standpoint,  the  concept  of  reveniie  sharing 
represents  a  retreat  from  naUonal  reeponsl- 
Wllty.  We  strongly  oppoee  the  Administra- 
tion's revenue  sharing  proposals.   In   what 
follows.  I  shall  attempt  to  set  forth  some 
(but  not  necessarily  all)    of  the  objections 
which  have  occurred  to  persons  Involved  In 
civil  rights,  equal  opportunity  and  programs 
to   aid   disadvantaged    Amertcane.    Most   of 
these  concerns  would  apply  eqimlly  to  the 
ppopoeed  program  of  grant  consolidation  as 
we  imderstand  it. 

NATIONAL   PRIORITIES 

As  one  who  has  had  some  experience  In 
the  administration  of  federal  programs,  I 
And  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  fed- 
eral government  could  assign  prtorltles  un- 
der a  program  of  no  strings  revenue  sharing 
Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  at  discussion 
that  the  "modest"  program  recommended 
by  the  President  ropreeents  a  "foot  In  the 
door"  from  which  a  more  comprehensive 
revenue    sharing    program    would    probably 


evolve.  It  Is  unrealistic,  I  think,  to  expect 
that  the  federal  government  will  retain 
many  of  its  categorical  aid  programs  In  the 
f.ice  of  revenue  sharing  if  that  concept 
should  ever  be  written  into  law. 

Under  a  program  of  revenue  sharing,  how 
would  the  Congress  and  an  administration 
declare  a  national  goal  to  do  anything  and 
then  be  confident  that  the  goal  would  be 
pursued  effectively.  It  has  been  difficult 
enough  (to  wit,  the  "war  against  poverty") 
even  under  categorical  grants  where  Uncle 
Sam  holds  the  strings.  Take  the  Improve- 
ment of  education  opportunities  for  dlsad- 
vantac;ed  children,  for  example.  How,  under 
a  system  of  revenue  sharing  (or  block  grants, 
the  revenue  sharing  twin)  cotild  the  Con- 
gress legislate  to  meet  those  needs? 

I'm  afraid— and  this  is  a  fear  shared  by  the 
many  of  my  associates— that  with  respect 
to  equal  opportunity,  meeting  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  people  or  In  trying  to  direct 
a  greater  share  of  the  nation's  resources  to 
meet  any  national  problem,  we  would  be 
placed  In  a  position  of  having  to  rely  upon 
the  "good  faith"  of  the  states.  This,  of  course 
means  that  the  national  objective  would  not 
be  achieved  Instead,  we  would  have  a  po- 
tential of  50  different  situations  In  50  differ- 
ent states.  The  track  records  of  many  of  the 
states  does  not  Inspire  much  confidence 
Without  slngUng  out  any  particular  states. 
It  doesn't  take  much  Imagination  to  under- 
stand why  minority  groups,  the  poor  and 
other  disadvantaged  Americans  might  prefer 
to  cast  their  lot  with  the  federal  government 
rather  than  the  states. 

The  states  and  municipalities— In  spite  of 
NUon's  "power  to  the  people"  and  closeness 
to  the  people  arguments— have  not  exactly 
shown  themselves  to  be  paragons  of  virtue  or 
admlnUtratlve  efficiency.  While  recognizing 
the  federal  government  has  problems  In  try- 
ing to  administer  Its  far-flung  programs,  I 
suspect  most  black  people  In  Alabama  for  ex- 
ample, would  still  prefer  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  federal  government  than  to 
be  forced  to  rely  on  a  fair  shake  from  a  state 
government  headed  by  George  Wallace.  It  is 
difficult  enough  for  disadvantaged  Americans 
and  minorities  under  our  federal  categorical 
aid  programs — even  though  a  number  of  them 
are  aimed  specifically  at  alienating  problems 
of  poor,  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged. 
Things  would  be  even  more  difficult  under 
no  strings  revenue  sharing  or— perhaps  to  a 
lesser  extent — block  grant  approaches  to  ex- 
tending federal  aid. 

I  have  singled  out  the  federal  aid  to  dis- 
advantaged children  program  as  one  which 
would  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  either 
revenue  sharing  or  block  grants.  You  mav 
have  noticed  articles  recentlv  about  a  study 
conducted  at  Syracuse  and  "funded  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  The  title  Is  "The  Pattern 
of  Allocation  of  Federal  Aid  to  Education:  A 
Preliminary  Summary  of  Findings",  and  It 
concludes  with  respect  to  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  (the 
aid  to  disadvantaged  kids  section)  that  this 
program  is  the  only  one  administered  by 
the  Federal  government  which  does  a  half- 
way decent  Job  of  getting  money  to  the  kids 
who  need  it  most.  Other  less  categorical  fed- 
eral programs  have  not  proven  to  be  good  ve- 
hicles for  getting  assistance  to  those  who 
need  it  most,  or  even  to  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  experience  under  Title  IH  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  might  be  worth  citing  at  this  point  as 
an  example  of  what  can  happen  to  an  In- 
novative, promising  federal  program  when 
It  Is,  in  effect,  turned  over  to  the  states.  This 
is  the  section  of  the  Act  authorizing  develop- 
ment of  supplementary  servlcea  and  centers. 
When  ESEA  was  adopted  In  1965.  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  outside  of  Con- 
gress saw  Title  III  as  the  most  promising  part 
of  the  Act.  One  hears  very  little  about  "ntle 
III  any  more,  a  fact  undoubtedly  related  to 


the  reality  of  subsequent  amendments  turn- 
Ing  the  program  over  to  the  states 

You  may  have  read  the  recent  article  in 
The  Post  by  Doug  Carter  about  categorical 
aid  programs.  I  think  he  has  done  an  excel 
lent  Job  of  summarizing  the  "national  priori 
Itles  argument  on  revenue  sharing  i  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  article. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  BQUAL  OPPORTTNTTT 

My  principal  concern  here  can  be  sum 
'"t^f.^'^iJ'  °°^  sentence;  How  do  we  carry  oui 
a  Title  VI  or  other  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram under  revenue  sharing  or  block  grants'' 
It  isn  t  enough  to  say.  as  the  PreMdent  hi' 
that  equal  opportunity  requirements  and 
the  protections  of  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rlahts 
Act  will  apply.  The  question  Is  Viou^ana 
this  is  a  question  bothering  most  of  the  Deo- 
pie  I  know  who  have  worked  In  the  areVof 
civil  rights  and  equal  opportunltv  ^  Ws 
message  on  revenue  sharing,  the  President 
reiterated  his  earlier  State  of  the  Union  state 
ment  about  nondi.scnmination  safeguards 
and  then  went  on  to  sav  .  '<=Buaras 

vMr'!K^^"'"''i°"  ^  *™  reconmiendlng  pro- 
vides these  safeguards  It  stipulates  tha?- 
No  person  ni  the  United  States  shall  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color  or  national  orlgUi  be 
excluded  from  partlopaUon  In.  be  denied 
ZTulfJ^  "'■  "  ""'  ^^"'J^cted  to  dlscrlmlna^ 
tlon  under  any  program  or  activity  funded 

fhari^g^f^u^L^   ^^'^  -'^^  ^enera/revenife 

emp;^LTre;r^-i.,rp=^    - 

found  a  violation  and  was  unable  to  earn 
voluntary  compliance,  he  could  then  caU 
on  the  Attorney  Oeneml  to  seek  appropriate 
relief  in  the  Federal  Courts,  or  he^^ufd  fn! 

^t,^%r***,'"'e'-"'""**'^'«     proceedings     under 
Title   VI   of   the  ClvU   Rights  Act  of   1964- 
leadlng  to  a  cutoff  of  Federal  funds 
(Emphasis  added.)  ^us  -  .  . 

•nils  Is  all  well  and  good,  but  .  .  ,  in  the 

n^tr''f";K'''t  ^«^»^y  Department  111 
ne^er,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  been 
known  for  vigorous  enforcement  of  equal 
opportunity.  The  language  used  by  the  Pres- 
-^tf^Tj?  ^  message  U  almost  Identical  to 
TlUe  VI.  and  the  federal  government— except 
in  education  programs  and  a  couple  of  other 
activities— has  never  been  particularly  zeal- 
ous about  enforcement  of  Title  VI.  Giving 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  option  of 
going  either  to  the  courts  or  "ntle  VI  means 
in  practice,  the  courts— U  Indeed,  any  com- 
pliance action  were  ever  undertaken  T^e 
Nlxon  Administration  has  for  all  practical 
purposes  abandoned  the  use  of  the  Title  VI 
sanction  (the  cutoff  of  funding).  Even  if 
these  facts  of  life  under  the  Nlxon  Admnii'  - 
tratlon  were  not  facts,  and  even  If  we  c  u'd 
assume  absolute  good  faith,  I  still  would  .i=ir 
how  Title  VI  could  be  Implemented. 

What  would  be  the  mechanics  of  an  effA-. 
tlve  compliance  program?  Is  the  Admlnl?- ra- 
tion thinking  of  a  huge  division  of  cc  m- 
pliance  officers  as  part  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  fan  out  over  the  countrv  to 
determine  how  these  federal  shared  revenues 
are  spent  after  they  are  comlngled  with  state 
and  local  money?  Or  Is  the  government  plan- 
ning to  delegate  Its  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  federal  constitutional  rights  to 
state  and,  or  local  governments?  Or  is  t  le 
Idea  to  require  simply  an  "assiu-ance  of  com- 
pliance" from  states  that  they  are  distribir- 
ing  the  shared  revenues  on  a  nondiscrimin.i- 
tory  basis?  How  Is  It  to  be  done?  It  isn't 
enough  simply  to  say  It  and  have  It  happen. 
If  we  haven't  learned  that  by  now,  we  ha^  ent 
learned  anything.  The  Brown  decision  v.. is 
17  years  ago,  and  segregated  schools  still  e.xist 
in  the  South. 

On  a  related  subject,  how  Is  the  Executive 
Order  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
(E.O.  11246)  to  be  spiled  under  revenue 
sharing  or  block  grants.  This  Is  the  executive 
order  which  requires  equal  employment  op- 
portunity  under    federal    contracts   or   fed- 
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eraily-assisted  contracts.  It  has  been  the 
basis  for  the  Philadelphia  Plan  and  other 
similar  efforts  to  Increase  employment  op- 
portunities for  minority  workers  in  federally- 
assisted  construction. 

COMMUNITY    PARTICIPATION,    PITBLIC 
DISCLOStTHE,    OTHER    ISSXTES 

In  several  existing  federal  programs,  the 
Congress  has  required  community  partici- 
pation, public  disclosure  and  such  other 
practices  as  maintenance  of  state  and  local 
effort  as  a  condition  to  recei-ving  federal  as- 
sistance, prohibition  against  supplanting 
federal  money  for  state  and/or  local  funds 
and  accountability  by  local  and  state  offi- 
ciftl."=.  I  don't  see  how  such  requirements 
could  be  Implemented  under  revenue  shar- 
ing. How,  for  example  would  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  be  Implemented  to  assure 
that  local  citizens  or  others  Interested  be 
given  access  to  Information  about  the  way 
In  which  shared  revenues  are  being  si>ent. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  list  of  concerns 
expressed  Just  In  the  areas  of  civil  rights 
and  etjual  opportunity  by  persons  who  have 
been  involved  In  these  types  of  programs  In 
recent  years.  The  above  recitation,  however, 
should  give  you  some  Idea  about  the  types 
of  apprehensions  being  widely  expressed. 

With  all  their  imperfections,  the  categori- 
cal aid  programs  are  much  preferable,  In  my 
Judgment,  to  any  of  the  proposals  yet  ad- 
vanced for  revenue  sharing  or  block  grants. 
If  the  categorical  programs  need  amend- 
ment— and  I  think  they  do,  then  Congress 
should  amend  them  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions and  new  needs.  But  let's  not  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  Let's  not 
deprive  those  Americans  who  need  help  most 
of  the  concern  of  their  federal  government — 
particularly  when  the  federal  government  la 
the  only  Instrument  through  which  their 
special  needs  are  likely  to  be  met. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  6,   1971] 

A  Kind  Word  roR  Categorical  Am  Programs 

(By  Douglass  Carter) 

During  the  struggle  to  pass  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  one 
close  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  School  Board,  visited  me  In  the 
White  House  to  voice  grave  reeervations.  He 
was  fearful  that  Title  I  of  that  Act,  earmark- 
ing federal  funds  for  disadvantaged  children, 
would  make  the  Job  of  hard  pressed  school 
officials  more  difficult.  A  year  or  so  later,  he 
reported  that  he  had  reversed  his  position. 
Title  I  funds,  he  said,  had  made  it  possible 
to  tackle  critical  and  expensive  needs  which 
could  not  be  Justified  if  paid  from  locally 
raised  revenues. 

Recently,  he  enumerated  for  me  two  polit- 
ical facts  of  life.  The  first:  local  governments 
tend  to  deal  well  with  needs  that  are  general 
in  the  community;  they  tend  to  deal  less  well 
with  needs  which  are  special,  or  which  serve 
interests  going  beyond  the  community.  A 
second  poUtloal  fact  of  life:  the  hen's  share 
of  any  general  aid  for  education  will  be 
claimed  for  higher  salaries  In  a  community 
where  there  Is  strong  teacher  organization. 
At  best,  only  a  small  fraction  can  be  pre- 
served for  Innovative  programs. 

Both  these  facts  of  life  need  to  be  kept 
In  mind  as  we  consider  President  Nixon's 
proposal  for  revenue  sharing.  It  is  tempting 
to  succumb  to  the  cry  of  "more  power  to  the 
people"  uttered  by  the  apostles  of  the  New 
Revolution.  Why  not  Join  Joe  Alsop  In  berat- 
ing the  federal  bureaucracy  for  the  red  tap- 
ery  of  categorical  aid  programs?  Why  not  Join 
Vice  President  Agnew  in  making  a  whipping 
boy  of  Wilbur  MUls  for  demanding  federal 
responsibility  for  federal  spending?  (At  last 
Mr.  Agnew  has  found  himself  a  nattering 
nabob  of  nepotism!) 

But  a  little  perspective  Is  In  order:  cat- 
egorical aid  programs  did  not  emerge  out 
of  fiendish  mistrust  of  the  people  by  their 


elected  leaders  in  Washington.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  programs  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress  In  order  to  serve  public  needs  not 
being  met  by  state  and  local  government. 
They  have  represented  national  priorttiee  to 
be  paid  for  by  tax  revenues  raised  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Admittedly,  some  of  these  priorities  are 
markedly  different  from  those  of  state  and 
local  governments.  For  example.  Congress 
passed,  on  President  Elsenhower's  urging,  an 
act  to  create  a  national  highway  system.  Lo- 
cal officials  might  have  preferred  to  spend  the 
money  on  more  farm-to-market  roads. 

Similarly,  with  President  Johnson's  urging. 
Congress  established  a  wide  range  of  categori- 
cal programs  to  meet  desperate  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Congress  set  new  priorities 
for  the  nation. 

No  Impartial  observer  could  claim  that 
these  priorities  have  been  met.  Most  of  the 
categorical  programs  have  been  funded  at 
only  a  fraction  of  their  authorizatons.  Lack- 
ing adequate  dollars  to  make  a  measurable 
Impact,  they  have  spawned  too  much  bu- 
reaucratic foot  shuffling  at  federal,  state  and 
local  levels.  It  Is  easy  to  curse  the  bureau- 
crats for  the  shortfall  of  great  expectations. 

But  the  more  relevant  task  Is  to  decide 
where  we  go  from  here.  I  am  persuaded  that 
It  will  be  a  cop  out  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  remove  Itself  from  the  business  of 
setting  national  priorities.  And  It  will  be  a 
grand  Illusion  to  believe  that  those  priorities 
can  be  attained  by  passing  out  funds  with 
no  strings  attached.  Given  their  present 
strained  financial  situation,  even  the  best  In- 
tentloned  governors  and  mayors  will  be 
forced  to  ball  out  their  most  pressing  debts 
and  their  most  persistent  creditors.  New  and 
hard  won  social  programs,  lacking  a  power- 
ful constituency,  will  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

It  Is  a  beguiling  notion  that  the  people 
share  great  intimacy  vsdth  their  state  and 
local  governments.  We  no  longer  live  In  a 
nation  of  New  England  town  meetings.  Most 
people  learn  about  government  from  their 
press  and  they  influence  government 
through  their  organizations.  I  wonder  how 
many  believe  that  state  capitol  or  city  ball 
is  better  reported  than  the  U.S.  Congress? 
Or  that  Washington  Is  less  responsive  to 
public  Interest  lobbies? 

Our  problems  today — health,  education, 
environment,  urban  crisis — cut  across  the 
traditional  boundaries  of  state  and  munic- 
ipal government.  They  even  cut  across  the 
traditional  federal  departments,  hence  Mr. 
Nixon's  efforts  at  reorganization.  We  will  not 
meet  our  problems  by  pouring  new  funds 
into  old  containers.  Probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult challenge  we  face  Is  to  create  new  insti- 
tutions adequate  to  cope  with  our  problems. 
This  does  not  mean  blind  commitment  to 
the  categorical  programs  launched  in  the 
past  decade.  There  must  be  continual  efforts 
at  consolidation,  especially  of  the  programs 
which  are  too  smaU  to  Justify  separate  exist- 
ence. Congress  needs  to  study  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  "earmarked"  funds  and  "gen- 
eral support"  funds.  The  matching  fund  for- 
mula has  provided  a  highly  effective  device 
for  asserting  a  federal  priority  while  allow- 
ing discretion  to  state  and  local  government. 
But  It  win  be  bad  policy  and  bad  pwUtics 
for  Congress  to  cast  aside  the  experience  of 
the  past  decade  In  a  rush  to  espouse  the 
creed  of  revenue  sharing.  The  slogan  "more 
power  to  the  people"  could  lead  to  abdicating 
the  vital  role  which  the  people  elected  Con- 
gress to  serve. 


THE  RAILPAX  MESS 

(Mr.  STAGGE31S  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t»  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  two  resolutions.) 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 


storm  of  protest  stirred  up  by  annoonce- 
ment  of  Railpax  routes  yesterday  Is 
rising  to  a  veritable  gale.  I  cannot  enter 
my  ofiBce  without  being  aware  of  it.  by 
letter,  by  telephone  call,  or  by  personal 
visit.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Mem- 
bens  of  this  body  have  a  similar 
experience. 

A  particularly  forceful  example  is  a 
message  from  the  city  of  CTumberland, 
Md.  It  consists  of  two  letters  and  a  res- 
olution setting  forth  the  Impossible 
situation  produced  by  the  Rallpax  deci- 
sion. People  in  many  walks  of  life  are 
aCfected.  They  will  be  deprived  not  only 
of  rail  service,  but  will  have  no  other 
form  of  public  transportation  available. 

Heavens  knows  rail  service  has  been 
poor  enough.  But  it  has  sufficed  to  take 
people  back  and  forth  to  their  necessary 
places  of  work  or  study. 

Surely  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  establishing  Railpax  to  abolish 
rail  service.  What  we  had  in  mind  was 
to  improve  it.  Improve  it,  not  in  a  few 
places,  but  everywhere.  We  must  take  a 
careful  look  at  what  has  been  done  *x)  our 
project. 

Cumberland  Is  not  in  my  own  distiict, 
but  it  is  just  across  the  river  from  my 
home.  I  know  that  what  Cumberland 
says  is  true,  because  it  is  just  as  true  of 
my  side  of  the  river  as  of  the  Mar^-land 
side. 

I  submit  the  Cumberland  protest  for 
consideration  of  the  House  and  also  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Oklahoma  Leg- 
islature, pertaining  to  the  same  subject: 
City  or  Cumberland,  Md., 

March  10, 1971. 
DAvm  W.  Kendall, 

Railpax     Chairman,     U.S.     Department     of 
Transportation,    Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kendall  :  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
consideration  of  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  CouncU  of  Cumberland  with 
respect  to  the  Implications  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Railpax  System. 

As  the  Resolution  Indicates,  City  Officials 
are  quite  disturbed  with  the  prospect  of  a 
loss  of  direct  rail  passenger  service  and  ade- 
quate connecting  service  as  a  result  of  the 
new  system. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Frederick  Sharer. 

City  Solicitor. 

CrrY  OF  Cumberland,  Md., 

March  17,  1971. 
Re  Rail  Service  Tlirough  Cumberland. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Stagcers, 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Staggers:  It  Is  pleas- 
ing to  report  that  the  City  Council  unani- 
mously adopted  the  enclosed  Resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  need  for  Rail  Service  through 
Cumberland  under  the  Rail -Pax  contract.  I 
believe  you  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  are  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  transportation  In  Appalachla  will  agree 
that  our  Attorney.  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Sharer, 
has  effectively  portrayed  the  problem  and 
the  urgency  of  a  solution  for  It. 

The  Council  feels  strongly  about  this  mat- 
ter and  called  upon  Mr.  Sharer  to  frame  their 
objections  to  the  removal  of  Cxunberland 
from  the  Rail  passenger  network,  and  his 
words  speak  eloquently  for  cUI  of  us.  As  you 
know,  my  business  is  the  transportation  of 
passengers,  by  motor  coach  tours,  air,  and 
when  possible,  by  raU. 

Reservations  personnel  in  my  Travel 
Agency  constantly   remind   me  that   young 
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people  attending  college,  and  many,  many 
Vietnamese  veterans  depend  upon  our  Rail 
service  to  get  to  the  Pittsburgh  Airport  and 
the  Washington  National  Airport,  since  we 
have  no  commuter  service  as  yet  which  con- 
nects them  conveniently  to  these  points. 

Senior  citizens,  many  of  whom  hold  rail- 
road passes  as  a  result  of  long  and  faithful 
service  to  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  and  the  West- 
ern Maryland  Railway  Systems,  would  re- 
ceive a  double  blow  if  something  cannot  be 
done  soon  for  Cumberland  and  its  rail  pas- 
senger service.  These  older  folks  who  can- 
not drive  their  cars  on  the  modern  dual 
highways  would  be  deprived  of  visiting  their 
children  and  grandchildren  in  Montgomery 
County  and  Prince  Georges  Comity  where 
many  of  these  families  have  emigrated  in  the 
search  for  work. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  convey 
to  your  committee  members  the  concern  that 
I  have  for  the  City  officials  who  must  some 
day  face  the  stranded  elderly  taxpayers  and 
tell  them  that  rail  service  will  be  no  more 
through  Allegany  County. 

I  know  that  you  are  concerned,  but  I  am 
sending  extra  copies  of  this  excellent  Resolu- 
tion for  di^rlbutlon  to  key  members  of  your 
committee  and  staff.  If  there  is  any  way  In 
which  hearings  can  be  brought  about  to 
counteract  the  misinformation  which  Rall- 
Pax  ofDclals  seem  to  have  about  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  trackage  and  mileage.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  they  should  be  held  soon. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  P.  Conlon,  Mayor. 


ClTT  or  CtJMBWlLAND,  MaRTLAND 
RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  histories  of  the  City  of  Cum- 
berland and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  are  nearly  parallel  In  that  the 
City  of  Cumberland  virtually  grew  around 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
when  said  company  extended  Its  services 
Westward;  and 

Whereas,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  has  been  an  integral  phase  of  the 
life  and  times  of  the  City  of  Cumberland; 
and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  In 
and  near  the  City  of  Cumberland,  the  reel- 
dents  of  the  City  of  Cumberland  and  Its 
surrounding  area  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
and  services  of  said  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Cimiberland  has  been 
linked  directly  with  the  cities  to  the  East 
and  to  the  West  by  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice, as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  said  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Company;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, through  the  Implementation  of 
its  "Rallpax"  System,  now  seeks  to  remove 
railroad  passenger  service  from  the  City  of 
Cumberland  and  Its  residents;  and 

Whereas,  Implementation  of  the  "Rallpax" 
System  will  result  In  a  loss  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  to  the  residents  of  the  City 
of  Cumberland  and  the  residents  of  the 
surrounding  area  and  will  eliminate  con- 
nection, by  rail,  with  the  cities  to  the  Kast 
and  to  the  West;  and 

Whereas,  loss  of  passenger  service  to  the 
residents  of  the  City  of  Cumberland  and 
the  surrounding  area  will  have  serious  per- 
sonal and  economic  effects.  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
of   Cumberland: 

1.  That  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
C\unberland  hereby  voices  strong  objection 
to  the  elimination  of  direct  rail  passenger 
service  to  the  City  of  Cumberland  and  the 
resulting  detriment  to  Its  residents  and  the 
residents  of  the  surrounding  areas;  and  the 
Mayor  and  City  Cotincll  of  Cumberland 
strongly  urges  the  XJB.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  reconsider  the  Implementation 
of  the  "Rallpax"  System  In  Its  present  form, 
and  suggest  an  amendment  to  said  system 


to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  rail  pas- 
senger  service  to   the  City   of   Cumberland. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Rallpax  System  and  to  those  members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
who  represent  the  citizens  of  the  City  of 
Cumberland  and  its  surrounding  area. 

Olven  under  our  hands  and  seals  at  City 
Hall.  Cumberland,  Maryland,  with  the  Cor- 
porate Seal  of  the  city  attached,  duly  at- 
tested by  the  City  Clerk,  this  16th  day  of 
March,  1971. 

Thomas  P.  Conlon, 

Mayor. 

CoNcuaaxNT  Rssolution  No.  15  Rklathto  to 
Passenger  Train  Service  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Service  Corporation 
Under  tbe  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  enacted  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  popularly  referred  to  as  "RaUpax," 
establishing  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Service  Corporation  to  provide  Intercity 
rail  {>a8Benger  service,  assuming  tbe  public 
responsibility  to  carry  passengers  previously 
vested  in  Individual  rail  carriers;  aiid 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  been  authorized  and  directed  by  said 
act  to  devise  a  basic  rail  passenger  system 
and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Oon^Teee,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Service  Corpo- 
ration Including  the  p>rlnclp>al  cities  between 
which  Intercity  passenger  trains  shall  be  op- 
erated and  all  routes  over  which  such  serv- 
ice may  be  provided  and  the  trains  presently 
operated  over  such  routes;  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
In  the  Basic  National  Rail  Passenger  System 
designated  Chicago-Houston  as  clty-p>alr  end 
points  and  indicated  the  route  "Chicago  via 
St.  Louis-Houston,"  over  which  passenger 
service  may  be  provided,  though  no  through 
service  Is  currently  available,  thus  bypass- 
ing Oklahoma  City  and  the  entire  State  of 
Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe 
passenger  trains  Nos.  15  and  18  routed  Chi- 
cago-Kansas City-Oklahoma  Clty-DallBS,/Pt. 
Worth-Houston  currently  provide  through 
service  and  connecting  service  from  Kansas 
City  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas,  through  passenger  train  service 
from  Chicago  via  KaiLsas  City-Oklahoma 
Clty-Dalla«/Pt.  Worth-Houston  and  connect- 
ing service  from  Kansas  City  to  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, is  urgently  needed  In  the  public  In- 
terest as  Indicated  by  a  request  of  the  Gkl&- 
homa  Corporation  Commission,  dated  Decem- 
ber 23,  1970,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  1st  Session 
of  the  33rd  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  House 
of  Representatives  conctirrlng  therein: 

Section  1 .  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  hereby  resp>ectfully  requested  and  peti- 
tioned to  Include  Chicago  via  Kansas  City- 
Oklahoma  City-Dallas /Ft.  Worth-Houston  as 
an  alternate  route  In  the  Basic  Rail  Passenger 
System  for  the  reasons  outlined  In  the  pre- 
amble to  this  Resolution. 

Section  2.  Copies  of  this  Resolution,  after 
consideration  and  adoption,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Washington,  D.C.,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  and  each  Director 
of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Service 
Corporation. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  9th  day  of 
March,  1971. 

Tom  Payne, 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  10th  day  of  March,  1971. 

Rex   Privett. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  ReTpresentatives. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  on  February  12, 
President  Nixon  proposed  comprehen- 
sive reforms  and  innovations  for  our 
system  of  higher  education.  With  sev- 
eral exceptions  these  proposals  are  the 
same  as  those  which  received  no  con- 
gressional action  last  year. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  last 
month,  existing  legislation  for  the  basic 
Federal  higher  education  programs  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Based  on  past  experience,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  final  action  on  new 
legislation  will  not  be  completed  by  that 
time.  Because  of  the  depth  and  scope 
of  the  proposed  reforms,  all  Members  of 
Congress  will  need  to  give  them  care- 
ful consideration  before  any  votes  are 
taken. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  faced  with 
a  situation  wherein  two-thirds  of  all 
American  colleges  and  universities  are 
either  in  or  headed  for  grave  financial 
difficulties.  To  help  meet  these  difficul- 
ties, most  Institutions  have  found  It 
necessary  to  raise  their  tuition  and  other 
charges,  and  most  face  the  need  to  do 
so  again  in  the  near  future.  Thus,  the 
flnanclaJ  squeeze  will  inevitably  be 
shared  with  the  consumer — the  students 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Institution.^  fully 
realize  that  fundamental  reforms  are 
needed  in  our  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  they  are  simply  too  busy  sur- 
viving to  Initiate  such  changes  on  their 
own.  In  addition,  changes  of  a  complex 
nature  In  the  field  of  student  assistance 
programs  such  as  those  which  have  been 
proposed  would  surely  require  extensive 
reorganization  of  administration  proce- 
dures on  each  campus,  thus  further  de- 
lay. The  delay  Inherent  In  these  basic 
changes  cannot  be  tolerated. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  Introduc- 
ing a  higher  education  emergency  as- 
sistance package  of  three  bills  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  relief  to  these  institu- 
tions and  students.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  relatively  uncomplicated  nature  of 
these  bills  will  facilitate  early  action  by 
Congress.  They  are  designed  to  assist  ail 
low-  and  moderate-Income  students 
while  attending  all  postsecondary  Insti- 
tutions— large  and  small,  public  and  pri- 
vate, educational,  and  vocational — with 
the  least  amount  of  governmental  inter- 
ference. 

"The  first  bill  would  allow  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  higher  education  expenses  of 
up  to  $325  on  the  first  $1,500  paid  by  the 
student  or  for  the  student  by  any  other 
Individual.  These  expenses  include  tui- 
tion, fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  by  the  Institutions  Involved.  In 
order  to  allow  students  a  wide  choice  In 
the  kind  of  education  they  want,  the  bill 
specifically  includes  the  traditional  In- 
stitutions and  business,  trade,  technical, 
and  vocational  schools  which  offer  post- 
secondary  education  for  useful  employ- 
ment. 

Since  costs  of  higher  education  are 
expected  to  continue  their  upward  climb, 
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tbe  second  bill  in  this  package  is  designed 
to  provide  a  backstop  for  a  more  effec- 
tive guaranteed  student  loan  program. 
This  bUl  would  establish  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Associatioin,  or  Sally 
Mae.  as  it  would  be  called.  Sally  Mae  es- 
tablishes a  student  loan  progrram  which 
would  operate  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  Fanny  Mae,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  does  in  the  home 
mortgage  field.  This  means  that  Federal 
tax  dollars  would  not  be  needed  to  main- 
tain its  operations.  Operating  fvmds 
would  be  generated  through  the  sale 
of  stock  and  later  through  the  sale  of 
Government- guaranteed  bonds. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, which  was  established  as  part  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  has 
been  important  to  the  education  of  thou- 
sands of  our  young  people,  but  it  has  suf- 
fered during  these  times  of  high  inter- 
est rates.  By  buying  up  the  loans  already 
held  by  private  lending  institutions,  Sally 
Mae  would  free  additional  private  funds 
for  more  student  loans.  Private  lenders 
would  also  be  encouraged  by  the  result- 
ing lighter  load  of  pajierwork  needed  for 
such  loans. 

The  first  two  bills  in  this  package  deal 
primarily  with  the  economic  needs  of  stu- 
dents, although  they  would  have  second- 
ary favorable  effects  on  institutions.  The 
third  bill  of  the  packEige  is  aimed  at  fi- 
nancially pressed  institutions  themselves, 
so  that  the  students  assisted  by  the  other 
bills  will  have  some  place  to  go  to  schocd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  provide  additional 
financial  assistance  to  potential  students, 
and  this  additional  money  is  viewed  as 
a  green  light  for  Increased  tuition,  we 
will  be  frustrating  our  purpose.  My  third 
bill,  the  Higher  Education  Gift  Incen- 
tive Act.  is  designed  to  alleviate  the  need 
for  such  tuition  increases  through  the 
stimulation  of  charitable  contributions  to 
Institutions  from  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations. Private  contributors  have  always 
played  an  Important  role  In  our  higher 
education  ssrstem.  but  tax  laws  and  the 
economic  slowdown  have  hampered  thflse 
efforts  at  the  same  time  larger  gifts  are 
needed. 

Under  this  bill,  an  individual  would  be 
allowed  a  tax  credit  equal  up  to  the 
amoomt  of  his  contribution  up  to  20  per- 
ceot  of  his  tax  liability,  or  $100.  which- 
ever Is  less.  A  corporation  would  be  al- 
lowed a  tax  credit  equal  to  its  contribu- 
tion up  to  10  percent  of  its  tax  liability, 
or  $5,000,  whichever  is  less. 

All  three  of  the  bills  I  have  introduced 
today  are  designed  to  motivate  and  mo- 
bilize our  private  economy  toward  greater 
support  for  higher  education.  As  I  have 
said,  I  am  quite  aware  that  more  exten- 
sive legislation  is  needed  and  will  be 
passed  by  this  Congress  with  my  support. 
However,  the  need  is  urgent;  these  bills 
are  relatively  noncontroverslal;  and  all 
three  would  be  complementary  to  addi- 
tional legislative  reform  in  this  area.  I 
strongly  urge  serious  and  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  emergency  hlg^her  edu- 
cation package. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY — 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  Greek  Independence 
Day.  It  is  also  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Greek  Revolution  which  overthrew 
four  centuries  of  Ottoman  rule. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate our  respect  for  the  great  con- 
tributions Hellenism  has  made  to  world 
civilization,  to  reafllrm  our  affection  for 
the  Greek  people,  and  to  emphasize  that 
there  are  voices  in  Congress  who  strong- 
ly favor  the  return  of  democracy  to  that 
ancient  land. 

The  Greek  revolt  of  1821  was  a  daring 
decision  to  either  perish  or  be  de- 
livered. It  was  the  culmination  of  cen- 
turies of  oppression,  and  humiliations, 
and  uprisings  begun  and  crushed.  Just 
as  the  situation  in  Greece  today  attracts 
a  concern  far  beyond  Greece's  borders, 
the  Greek  revolution  of  1821  was  con- 
sidered an  event  of  great  interest  not 
only  to  Europe  but  much  of  the  world. 

While  the  conservative  atmosphere  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  in  post-Napoleonic 
Europe  argued  for  not  offending  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire,  IndivlduaLs  in 
Western  Europe  dared  to  state  the  moral 
issues  of  freedom  and  individual  liber- 
ties. And  in  the  end.  the  views  of  these 
individuals  were  adopted  by  their  hither- 
to reluctant  governments. 

As  Prof.  George  Arnakls,  of  Texas  Uni- 
versity, state  in  his  "Americans  in  the 
Greek  Revolution." 

The  intellectuals  and  the  youth£  of  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy  and  England  and  other 
countries  took  a  sympathetic  interest  In  the 
struggle  for  Greek  Independence,  largely  be- 
cause their  education  had  stressed  the  cul- 
tural achievements  of  classical  Greece. 
PhUhellenlsm,  a  product  of  classicism  as 
weU  as  an  aspect  of  political  Uberallsm,  was 
rapidly  winning  ground  and  an  Increasing 
number  of  people  In  Europe  and  in  Ameri- 
ca shared  the  hope  that  Greece,  the  cradle 
of  Western  civilization,  would  again  be  free, 
after  four  centuries  of  Ottoman  rule. 

The  cause  of  emergent  Greece  cap- 
tured the  interest  of  many  Americans, 
too.  Our  American  Republic  of  the  1820's 
was  very  young,  we  must  remember.  It 
numbered  but  a  few  million,  and  the 
journey  by  ship  to  Greece  took  60  days. 
Yet  the  mood  here  was  idealistic,  and 
President  Monroe,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
Edward  Everett  were  effective  in  arous- 
ing pro-Greek  sentiment. 

In  time,  perhaps  a  dozen  Americans 
actually  reached  Greece  and  fought 
against  the  Turks  in  a  war  that  stretched 
out  over  7  years.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  Americans  was  the  remaricable 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  Howe  went  to 
Greece  immediately  after  completion  of 
his  medical  studies  at  Harvard  in  1824. 
His  "Greek  phase"  was  Indeed  extraor- 
dinary as  he  not  only  Joined  the  Greeks 
in  battle,  but  treated  casualties,  wrote 
appeals,  and  later,  wrote  a  book  of  his 
experiences.  In  his  later  life  he  worked 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
was  involved  in  the  expansion  of  the 
American  frontier — the  Kansas  Free 
Territory — psirticipated  In  projects  to 
establish  institutes  for  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  married  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
the  poetess  of  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public, was  imprisoned  In  1832  In  Berlin 


for  helping  the  Poles  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom — in  this  he  collaborated 
with  General  Lafayette,  the  great  liberal 
of  the  American  and  French  revolu- 
tions— and  as  late  as  1867  was  helpinc 
the  Greek  Cretans  in  their  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  shake  the  Turkish  yoke. 

A  reading  of  this  history  reveals 
American  ties  to  Greece  which  are 
rooted  in  the  "rebirth"  of  that  ancient 
land.  Americans  as  well  as  Europeans 
breathed  the  heady  breeze  of  Philhellen- 
ism.  And  the  efforts  and  vtTltings  of  Lord 
BjTon  armotated  the  cause  with  practical 
as  well  as  romantic  support. 

When  the  Byzantine  Empire  came  to 
an  end  in  1453  the  Greeks  passed  from 
the  catalog  of  nations.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  stirrings  of  those  virtually  for- 
gotten people  four  centuries  later  engaged 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  West.  The 
word  "Greece"  called  up  visions  of  the 
great  classical  age.  It  also  reminded 
some  that  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  was  Gre^,  and  that  Chris- 
tian faith  was  spread  by  Greek-speaking 
missionaries,  notably  St.  Paul,  in  Hel- 
lenized  Asia  Minor  and  Old  Greece. 

Constantine,  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror, chose  Bs^antlum  as  his  capital  in 
321  A.D.,  when  It  was  renamed  Constan- 
tinople. For  over  1,000  years  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  which  was  Greek  in  lan- 
guage, culture,  religion,  maintained  a 
relatively  high  level  of  civilization  in  an 
age  when  Western  Europe  lay  In  bar- 
barism. It  ended  when  Constantinople 
fell  to  the  Tiu-ks  in  1453. 

The  Tiu-ks  first  appeared,  out  of  what 
Is  today  the  Tiu-keston  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  11th  Century.  In  1071,  near 
modem  Armeniz,  the  Byzantine  army 
was  defeated.  The  Hellenic  world  of  Asia 
Minor  was  steadily  occupied  by  the 
Turks,  whose  advance  was  slowed  by  the 
four  crusades,  1100-1204,  arising  from 
the  appeal  of  the  Bjrzantlne  emperor  to 
Western  mercenaries.  These  adventurers, 
Franks,  Genoans,  Venetians,  were  fre- 
quently diverted  into  establishing  them- 
selves on  the  Greek  mainland  and  simply 
stayed.  Meanwhile,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
moved  into  Europe  In  the  15  Century. 
The  Turkish  tide  was  finally  turned  back 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna  in  1520. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  was  somewhat 
less  vigorous  but  still  war-minded  by 
1821.  The  "terrible  Turk"  still  frightened 
the  Christian  West,  and  Turkish  author- 
ity ruled  the  Balkans  and  much  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Greeks  of  mainland  Greece,  in 
1821,  were  scarely  3  million.  Others 
were  scattered  along  the  Black  Sea,  in 
modem  Rumania,  In  the  Aegean  Islands, 
and  in  Asia  Minor.  Yet  they  dared  to 
rise  against  a  huge  empire,  despite  hav- 
ing been  slaughtered  in  a  previous  revolt 
inspired,  then  abandoned,  by  Catherine 
II  of  Russia  in  1770.  Their  situation  was 
intolerable.  Except  for  those  Greeks  who 
moved  to  the  inaccessible  mountains, 
Greek  families  had  to  submit  to  the 
shameful  tribute  of  the  first  male  child 
to  the  Turks,  to  be  educated  by  and  serve 
the  Turks.  Levies  and  taxes  further 
humiliated  them  and  beauty  in  their 
children  was  a  danger,  lest  the  Turks 
force  them  into  harems. 

Nevertheless,  Howe  and  others  found 
a  continuity  of  Hellenism  from  ancient 
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times.  These  Greeks  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, employed  the  same  characters  in 
writing,  retained  many  of  the  same  prej- 
udices, manners,  and  customs  recorded 
of  the  old  Greeks.  Many  Greeks,  especial- 
ly the  "Klephts,"  had  never  laid  down 
their  arms  but  chose  to  retire  to  the 
fastneses  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
lived  in  open  hostility  to  all  around,  sang 
and  passed  down  songs  in  the  Homeric 
tradition,  and  became  the  backbone  of 
the  revolution. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  people  who  had 
been  under  foreign  rule  for  four  cen- 
turies and  who  labored  under  the  fact  of 
no  money,  no  standing  army,  no  medical 
facilities,  no  arms  depots,  and  no  central 
goveniment  to  command  the  land's  scat- 
tered resources,  could  yet  prevail.  They 
did  so  thanks  to  the  heroic  bands  of 
mountain  warriors  and  the  exploits  of 
the  merchant  fleets  of  island  Greeks 
which  were  converted  into  makeshift 
warships.  They  did  so  despite  brutal  re- 
prisals, such  as  the  slaughter  of  the 
40,000  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Hios.  And  they  did  so.  in  the  end,  when 
the  Russian,  French,  and  British  fleets 
intervened  and  inflicted  a  critical  defeat 
on  the  Turkish  Fleet  in  1828.  But  it  was 
the  Greeks  themselves  who  broke  the 
chains  of  bondage  on  the  head  of  the 
oppressors. 

In  the  West,  it  was  Lord  Byron,  above 
all  others  who  had  stirred  the  minds  of 
civilized  man  about  the  fate  of  Greece. 
In  his  youth,  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  venerable  land,  gazed  with  admi- 
ration on  her  wild  and  beautiful  scenery, 
trod  with  awe  on  the  graves  of  her 
heroes,  and  wrote  with  pleasing  melan- 
choly: 

Cold  Is  the  heart,  fair  Greece!  that  looks  on 

thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved; 
Dull  Is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walla  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines 

removed. 

And  he  prophesied  their  regeneration 
with  the  words, 

.\nd  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh. 
That  gives  them  back  their  father's  heritage. 

As  we  know,  Byron  himself  returned 
to  help  the  Greeks  in  revolt  and  gave  his 
life  at  Messolonghi  before  the  final  lib- 
eration was  at  hand.  A  young  American, 
George  Jarvis,  who  organized  Amerlcsui 
relief  supplies  in  1827.  was  also  to  die  be- 
fore the  war  was  won.  Howe  survived,  to 
write  about  his  experiences  and  to  Insure 
the  beginning  of  Greek-American  friend- 
ship which  has  now  stretched  to  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  today, 
Greece  and  America  were  two  countries 
together  in  spirit  and  in  substance.  Com- 
mitted to  the  revolutionary  ideals  of  in- 
dependence, freedom,  democracy,  and 
individual  dignity,  the  Greeks  looked  to 
the  young  and  distant  nation  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  as  a  shining  example  for 
emulation. 

Today,  unfortunately,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  their  political 
sDokesmen  are  accusing  the  United  States 
of  supporting  a  tsnrannlcal,  oppressive, 
regressive,  and  unimaginative  regime  in 
the  interest  of  dubious  and  at  best  nar- 
rowly defined  "strategic  objectives." 


What  has  happened  to  account  for  this 
dramatic  reversal  in  the  relations  of  two 
traditional  friends  and  allies? 

Tweuty-five  years  ago  the  United 
States  aided  the  Greeks  massively  in  their 
resi-stance  against  a  Communist  attempt 
to  take  power  by  force  of  arms.  T\Aenty 
years  ago,  all  but  a  handful  oi  Greece's 
parliamentarians  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  NATO  accession  and  considered 
Greece's  participation  in  the  Western  al- 
liance the  crowning  success  of  Greece's 
foreign  policy. 

The  record  of  Greek-American  friend- 
sliip  and  cooperation  througiiout  the 
1950's  and  1960's  has  been  tremendous. 
The  Greeks  have  participated  actively 
with  the  U.N.  forces  in  Korea  and  have 
adopted  strong  and  vigilant  NATO 
stances  in  the  U.N.  and  other  internation- 
al organizations. 

Greece,  since  1952.  has  been  steadily 
marching  toward  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment and  modernization.  Good  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Greece  had  been  further  cemented  by 
about  2  million  Greek  Americans. 

Following  a  severe  political  crisis,  from 
1965  to  1967,  which  could  have  been 
solved  easily  by  the  legitimate  electoral 
process,  a  small  group  of  Greek  colonels 
staged  a  coup  d'etat — April  21,  1967 — and 
has  suspended  democratic  structures  and 
freedoms  ever  since. 

Although  promises  for  an  early  retiu-n 
to  democracy  have  been  aboundmg  since 
that  time,  little  of  substajice  has  been  ac- 
complished on  this  score.  The  Greeks 
-still  remain  under  the  shadow  of  martial 
law  in  a  tightly  policed  and  controlled 
state  approaching  Orwelllan  propor- 
tions. 

The  U.S.  policy  has  been  stated  from 
the  outset  as  one  of  dilemma;  that  is. 
disappointment  on  the  political  sphere 
but  need  to  continue  cooperation  in  the 
vital  strategic  dimension  of  NATO.  The 
equivocal  verbal  protestations  of  the  U.S. 
administration,  have  failed  totally  to 
move  the  colonels  in  the  direction  of 
democracy.  On  the  contrary,  the  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  cooperation,  through 
substantive  military  assistance  and 
cordial  politico-strategic  relations,  have 
been  interpreted  by  all  but  the  most  ob- 
tuse and  obstirmte  observers  as  tangible 
political  support  for  the  Greek  regime, 
if  not  outright  approval. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  surprise  that  recent 
resistance  announcements  in  Greece  are 
demanding  American  withdrawal  "or 
else,"  while  the  military  government  it- 
self is  making  signs  of  greater  and  great- 
er imp>atience  with  American  suggestions 
urging  democratization. 

The  dllemAia  of  the  United  States  wUl 
eventually  be  transformed  into  a  paradox 
where  in  support  of  a  progressively  un- 
cooperative and  impopular  Greek  regime, 
the  United  States  will  lose  the  traditional 
affinity  and  affection  of  the  Greek  people. 
The  paradox,  in  turn,  may  soon  degen- 
erate Into  a  tragedy. 

It  is  in  America's  interest,  and  in 
Greece's  interest,  that  we  &s  individuals 
and  public  officials  challenge  the  official 
line  of  governments,  that  we  raise  the 
moral  issue  as  the  Phllhellenes  of  the 
1820's  raised  It. 

Four  years  of  dictatorship  have  done 


untold  damage  to  a  nation  which  was  un- 
dergoing economic,  educational,  and 
creative  revitaUzation  in  the  1950's  and 
early  1960's.  A  genuinely  free  Greece. 
with  a  government  enjoying  mass  sup- 
port, will  be  an  ally  we  will  be  able  to 
rely  on  and  also  be  proud  of  it.  Beyond 
that,  there  is  the  question  of  individual 
liberty  and  man's  concern  for  his  fellow 
man,  which,  in  this  day  of  "sti-ategic  in- 
terests," and  "blocs,"  and  "bases"  is  too 
often  lost  in  the  sliuffle. 

Next  year,  when  we  observe  the  151st 
anniversary  of  Greek  Independence  Day, 
let  us  hope  that  genuine  democracy  has 
retm-ned  to  Greece  and  that  our  own  Na- 
tion has  hastened  that  return  by  acting 
with  honor  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  150  years 
ago,  Alexandros  Ypsilantis  led  the  first 
of  a  series  of  revolts  against  the  Turks. 
This  bloody  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence lasted  7  tumultuous  years,  be- 
fore the  Greek  people  finally  managed 
to  extricate  themselves  from  Turkish 
rule. 

Greece's  turbulent  political  history  has 
extended  into  the  20th  century.  In  the 
past  30  years,  there  have  been  over  40 
changes  of  government.  Involving  coupe, 
attempted  coups,  dictatorships,  democ- 
racies with  a  king,  democracies  without 
a  king,  and  a  civil  war.  Finally,  In  April 
1967,  a  group  of  military  officers  seized 
power,  and  constituted  themselves  as 
the  "Revolutionary  Council." 

Prim^e  Minister  Papadopoulos,  pres- 
ently in  command,  has  continually  em- 
phasized the  transitional  nature  of  his 
Government,  and  his  desire  to  return  to 
parliamentary  democracy.  Yet.  this 
transitional  government  has  been  In 
power  now  for  almost  4  years  with  little 
hope  of  elections  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  gov- 
ernment has  Issued  several  statements 
promising  full  Implementation  of  the 
constitution,  only  to  withdraw  these 
promises  in  subsequent  statements  or  ac- 
tions. At  the  present  time,  eight  of  thu 
most  crucial  constitutional  articles  have 
been  suspended,  and  according  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  will  remain  suspendefi 
through  1971. 

These  articles  include:  Article  12.  re- 
lating to  the  trial  of  civilians  by  civilian 
courts;  article  14,  relating  to  freedom  of 
the  press;  article  25.  relating  to  the  role 
of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Parlia- 
ment in  declaring  a  state  of  siege;  article 
58.  relating  to  political  parties;  article 
60,  relating  to  parliamentary  elections; 
article  111,  relating  to  trial  by  Jury  smd 
to  trial  of  press  offenses  by  regular 
courts;  article  112,  relating  to  the  non- 
trial  of  civilians  by  courts-martial;  and 
article  121,  relating  to  the  election  of 
municipal  and  community  authorities. 
These  significant  aspects  of  the  Consti- 
tution dealing  with  human  rights  and 
liberties  are  presently  frozen,  and  appear 
likely  to  remain  so  in  the  future. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure  the 
popular  support  extended  to  the  present 
regime,  as  It  has  never  put  Its  popularity 
to  a  free  vote.  It  may  be  safe  to  conclude 
that  more  people  oppose  the  regime  than 
favor  it.  As  stated  In  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Staff  Report  on  Greece: 


Were  this  not  the  case  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  regime,  after  almost  four 
•ears  in  power,  to  continue  martial  law  In 
force  and  that  If  the  regime  did  enjoy  pop- 
ular support  It  would  have  held  elections  by 
now  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  Improve 
Ita  Image  abroad. 

In  light  of  this  repressive  political 
atmosphere,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  com- 
prehend many  recent  official  statements 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  Government.  On 
September  22,  1970,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  announced  the  lifting  of  the 
selective  embargo  on  the  delivery  of 
heavv  military  equipment  to  Greece,  im- 
posed immediately  after  the  coup  In  April 
1967.  According  to  the  announcement, 
the  decision  to  lift  the  embargo  was  en- 
tirely related  to  the  strategic  advantages 
to  the  N.\TO  alliance  such  a  move  would 
I  create.  But  the  statement  also  said: 
^  The  trend  toward  a  constitutional  order 

ils  established  .  .  .  Major  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  implemented  .  .  .  The 
Government  of  Greece  has  stated  that  It 
intends  to  establish  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy. .  .  . 

In  lifting  the  embargo  on  heavy  arms, 
the  United  States  may  well  have  pre- 
served Greek  military  cooperation  with 
the  NATO  alliance,  but  simultaneously 
mansiged  to  disillusion  many  opposition 
leaders  with  the  accompanying  state- 
ment. It  now  appears  that  most  Greeks 
sincerely  believe  that  the  United  States 
supports  the  military  junta — and  this 
support  is  tragically  considered  to  be  the 
junta's  greatest  asset. 

Only  5  days  from  now,  Gen.  Odj^sseus 
Anghelis.  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Greek  Armed  Forces,  Is  meeting  with 
Adm,  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  ex- 
change of  high-level  visits  can  only  serve 
as  further  evidence  of  U.S.  support  for 
the  present  regime. 

I  censure  the  United  States  for  this 
tacit  approval  of  the  Greek  military 
junta  and  implore  our  Government  to  re- 
strain from  encouraging  such  close  re- 
lations with  this  regime.  We  should  re- 
strict the  exchange  of  high-level  visits, 
and  demand  that  the  Greek  Government 
fulfill  its  empty  promises  to  the  people. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
that  the  democratic  principles  and  be- 
liefs we  hold  so  dearly  in  this  country, 
were  derived  from  ancient  Greece.  I 
am  sure  I  speak  for  all  concerned  Amer- 
icans in  extending  to  Greece  and  her 
people  our  hope  for  lasting  freedom  and 
peace. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1821,  after 
nearly  four  centuries  of  foreign  occupa- 
tion, the  Greeks  rose  up  against  their 
oppressors  and  began  a  struggle  which 
seemed  all  but  hopeless.  Not  alone  was 
the  power  of  the  great  Turkish  Empire 
still  unbroken  and  dreaded,  but  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  fearing  complica- 
tions in  their  relations  with  the  Turks, 
were  opposed  to  the  timing  of  the  Greek 
rebellion. 

The  official  date  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence  was 
March  25,  1821,  150  years  ago  today, 
when  the  flag  of  resistance  was  first 
raised  at  Kalavryta.  a  village  in  the 
Pelloponesus.  The  struggle,  which  lasted 
7  years,  was  fought  among  the  Islands 
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of  the  Aegean  Sea  and  primarily  in  the 
Pelloponesus,  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Greece.  At  the  hardcore  of  the  resistance 
were  the  "Klephts,"  the  term  used  to 
designate  the  free  mountaineers  who  had 
long  carried  on  a  small-scale  open  war- 
fare against  the  Turkish  occupiers,  and 
who,  by  their  unsubdued  state  in  their 
mountain  fastenesses,  justified  the  asser- 
tion that  Greece  was  at  no  time  wholly 
conquered.  The  Klepht  typified  the  ideals 
of  individuality,  austerity  of  morals,  en- 
durance against  every  hardship,  and 
skill  in  guerrilla  warfare.  His  was  a  hard, 
dangerous  life  but  one  very  appealing 
when  compared  with  the  humiliation 
which  followed  submission  to  the  oc- 
cupier. 

It  was  the  Klephtic  bands  who  were  at 
the  heart  of  the  makeshift  Greek  Army. 
It  was  they  who  surprised  the  hesitant 
West  by  trapping,  harassing,  and  even- 
tually besting  the  Turkish  legions  in  the 
mountain  defiles.  It  was  they,  whose 
every  previous  rising  had  been  crushed 
by  barbarous  means,  succeeded  in  the 
1820's  in  achieving  their  own  deliverance. 

The  historian  George  Periovoles  is 
fond  of  quoting  the  leading  Klepht  war- 
rior, the  Odysseus  of  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion, Theodore  Kolokotronis,  a  man  much 
given  to  colorful  idiom.  "Tame  fowl  can- 
not chase  away  wild  ones,"  Kolokotronis 
would  say.  "We  must  help  ourselves  and 
not  rely  on  strangers  to  save  us.  God 
has  autographed  our  freedom.  He  will  not 
withdraw  his  signature." 

The  Greek  rebels  had  no  munitions  de- 
pots, no  centralized  food  supply,  no  cen- 
tral government  to  conunand  the  land's 
scant  resources.  Communications  were 
primitive  and  most  of  the  rebels  knew  of 
no  place  beyond  a  few  miles  of  their  own 
localities.  Yet,  the  spirit  of  liberty  united 
them  sufficiently  until  the  Turks,  bled  by 
incessant  skirmishes  on  land  and  on  sea 
and  finally  pressured  by  Russia,  England, 
and  France,  agreed  to  peace.  A  new 
Greece,  consisting  of  a  modest  portion  of 
the  ancient  Hellenic  world,  was  born. 

America  was,  in  the  1820's,  herself  a 
new  young  nation,  a  modest  portion  of 
her  present  size  in  land  and  in  popula- 
tion. Yet,  the  struggle  of  an  ancient  peo- 
ple, symbol  of  classical  learning,  stirred 
President  James  Monroe  to  issue  a  state- 
ment of  support.  Daniel  Webster  and 
Edward  Everett  organized  popular  sup- 
port and  a  handful  of  Americans,  such 
as  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  actually 
made  the  2-month  ocean  crossing  to  en- 
list in  the  Greek  cause. 

Greek-American  ties  were  sketchy 
until  the  1860's,  when  Ambassadors  were 
exchanged.  Greek  emigration  to  America 
really  did  not  begin  until  the  1890's  al- 
though a  little-known  expedition  of 
Greeks,  led  by  Dr.  Andrew  Tumbull,  an 
English  adventurer,  settled  in  Florida  in 
the  1760's  but  was  decimated  by 
illness. 

The  great  wave  of  Greek  immigration 
reached  America  in  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  20th  century.  We  have  known 
them  and  their  families  as  good  citizens, 
close-knit  family  people,  industrious, 
and  ambitious  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

In  metropolitan  Detroit,  the  Greek- 
American  community  numbers  approxi- 


mately 30,000  to  40,000.  It  has  five 
churches  in  Detroit,  plus  churches  in 
Allan  Park,  Southfield,  Pontiac,  and  Ann 
Arbor.  There  are  hundreds  of  Greek- 
American  lawyers,  teachers,  doctors, 
businessmen,  and  the  entire  Greek- 
American  community  is  infused  with 
vitality,  public-spirit,  and  aspiration.  I 
liave  personally  enjoyed  and  valued  my 
association  with  this  community. 

One  carmot  observe  the  significance  of 
this  anniversary  in  its  entirety  without 
also  noting  the  tragic  fact  that  today's 
Greece  has  been  under  martial  law  for 
4  years,  political  parties  have  been  abol- 
ished, and  fundamental  civil  liberties 
denied.  This  has  been  the  case  since 
a  mihtary  junta  seized  power  illegally  in 
April  1967. 

In  the  short  rim,  and  in  the  long  run, 
Greece's  interests  and  America's  inter- 
ests will  be  best  served  by  a  freely  elected 
Greek  Government  enjoying  mass  sup- 
port. It  is  morally  wrong  and  politically 
and  strategically  short-sighted  that  this 
truth  has  not  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized. Let  us  hope  that  when  the  151st 
anniversary  of  Greek  Independence  Day 
arrives  that  Greece  will  have  once  again 
become  a  genuine  democracy. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Greek  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence from  Ottoman  rule.  Wliile  we 
celebrate  with  special  significance  this 
day,  the  heritage  and  principles  of  de- 
mocracy which  have  their  roots  in  Greek 
tradition,  we  must  also  recognize  with 
sadness  the  suffering  of  tyrarmy  pres- 
ently alHicting  the  staunch  people  of 
Greece. 

The  spirit  of  the  Greek  people  has  long 
been  a  dominant  factor  in  their  deter- 
mined seaixh  for  freedom.  Historically, 
Greeks  would  rather  fight  against  in- 
surmountable odds  than  succmnb  to  con- 
querors; and  even  when  subjected  to  for- 
eign rule,  their  nationalistic  spirit  could 
not  be  crushed.  Today,  in  Greece,  a  mili- 
tary junta  which  assumed  power  in  April 
of  1967  has  tragically  destroyed  almost 
all  personal  freedom  in  the  country.  Mar- 
tial law  continues  to  reign;  and  funda- 
mental civil  liberties,  the  growth  of  po- 
litical parties,  and  free  elections  are  de- 
nied to  the  people.  Such  events  cloud  a 
happy  celebration  of  this  traditional 
event. 

Traditionally,  March  25  is  regarded  as 
the  day  when  Alexander  Ypsilantis  and 
the  archbishop  of  Patrias  unfurled  the 
fiag  that  sparked  the  revolt  leading  to 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  and  the 
eventual  overthrow  of  Ottoman  Empire 
rule.  For  8  years  the  Greeks,  aided  by  the 
French,  EngUsh,  and  Russians,  fought 
against  their  Turkish  and  Egyptian  op- 
pressors in  order  to  gain  the  freedom 
they  \^alued  so  highly.  Their  long  and 
valiant  struggle  was  rewarded  finally 
with  success  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
in  1829,  followed  by  the  London  protocol 
of  1830. 

From  the  day  the  Archbishop  and  his 
group  of  patriots  raised  the  standard  of 
freedom  in  1821,  we,  In  the  United  States, 
have  followed  the  course  of  dramatic 
events  in  Greece  with  deep  Interest.  Hav- 
ing fought  a  war  of  Independence  less 
than  50  years  prior  to  the  Greek  strug- 
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gle,  American  sympathies,  prayers,  and 
aid  were  gladly  offered.  When  Oreek 
independence  became  a  reality,  we  were 
overjoyed. 

This  same  feeling  of  friendship  and 
mutual  aid  has  been  continued  and  ex- 
panded during  and  after  the  two  world 
wars;  since  long  before  the  Oreek  strug- 
gle for  independence,  Americans  were 
fully  aware  of  the  debt  owed  to  Greece 
as  the  cradle  of  democracy,  and  as  our 
cultural  forebearer. 

The  concept  of  government  and  the 
principles  of  democracy,  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  government  of  ancient  Ath- 
ens, are  also  the  principles  of  government 
which  we  now  hold.  The  city-state  meth- 
ods have  been  altered  to  fit  the  needs 
of  modem  society,  but  the  basic  precept 
of  dignity  for  the  Individxuil  and  respect 
for  the  spirit  of  the  law  remains  un- 
changed. 

Over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
Oreeks  now  reside  in  the  United  States. 
These  Oreek  Americans  have  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  all  of  us  are,  indeed,  fortunate 
for  the  impact  Greeks  have  had  on  our 
way  of  life. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  can  only 
hope  that  the  spirit  which  has  so  long 
guided  these  people  will  continue  to  be 
a  source  of  Inspiration  to  them  duriner 
these  dark  days  of  military  rule  in 
Greece.  There  exists  between  the  Greek 
and  American  people  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship that  shall  outlive  the  current  polit- 
ical presence  in  their  homeland,  as  we 
look  forward  to  a  rebirth  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity  in  that  land. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  150th  anniversarj-  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Oreek  insurrection 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  move- 
ment which  eventually  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Greece. 

Today,  however,  the  Greek  people  do 
not  enjoy  the  basic  civil  liberties  of  a 
free  people.  It  has  been  almost  4  years 
since  the  military  junta  seized  power  and 
crushed  self  government.  The  periodic 
pledges  to  restore  democratic  govern- 
ment have  been  broken  as  regularly  as 
they  have  been  made  by  the  ruling  clique 
of  colonels.  A  police  state  now  reigns  in 
Greece,  the  birthplace  of  democracy. 
Government  by  terror  and  torture  rules 
in  the  land  which  first  conceived  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
For  Americans,  the  grimmest  part  of 
the  tragedy  of  Greece  is  our  Govern- 
ment's support  of  this  brutal  military 
junta.  Using  the  excuse  that  Greek  mili- 
tary cooperation  is  essential  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  tensions  in  the  Mideast 
and  the  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  administration  has 
given  significant  military  assistance  to 
the  Oreek  dictatorship,  notwithstanding 
our  other  military  allies  in  the  area.  This 
action  not  only  carries  with  it  the  official 
blessings  and  moral  approval  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  this  cruel  military  regime 
where  political  prisoners  are  tortured 
and  where  many  have  died,  but  aiso,  this 
military  aid  strengthens  the  junta's  grip 
on  the  Greek  people. 

Oiir  State  Department  maintains  that 
the  Junta  has  made  substantial  progress 


toward  the  restoration  of  political  free- 
dom in  Greece.  There  is,  however,  no 
soimd  evidence  to  support  this  claim 
made  by  the  apologists  in  the  State  De- 
partment. The  Greek  situation  is  yet  an- 
other Instance  of  our  espousal  of  high 
sounding  principles  about  democracy  on 
the  one  hand,  while  dealing  with  a  dic- 
tatorship for  military  purposes  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  about  time  for  tliis 
hypocrisy  to  end.  It  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port free  peoples  who  are  resisting  the 
subjugation  of  their  liberties  by  totali- 
tarian forces.  Rather  than  giving  legit- 
imacy to  the  dictatorship  of  the  colonels, 
the  United  States  should  loudly  proclaim 
our  solidarity  with  the  Greek  people  who 
cry  for  liberty,  and  stop  inmiediately  the 
shipment  of  all  military  supplies  to  the 
Greek  regime  and  withdraw  all  support 
to  the  oppressors  of  Greek  freedom. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  observance  of  Greek  In- 
dependence Day  and  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  start  of  the  Greek  revolution 
which  overthrew  four  centuries  of  Otto- 
man tyranny. 

We  owe  much  to  the  people  of  Greece 
and  their  ancestors.  In  two  world  wars, 
Greek  soldiers  fought  side  by  side  with 
Americans  in  the  cause  of  democracy. 
The  ancient  Greeks  helped  lay  the 
foundations  on  which  modem  civiliza- 
tion was  built.  Their  contributions  to 
world  cultiu-e  stand  out  brilliantly  on  the 
pages  of  history. 

The  people  of  Greece  have  for  years 
exemplified  the  true  meaning  of  democ- 
racy. I  join  with  all  advocates  of  true 
democracy  in  the  hope  that  soon  Greece 
will  again  enjoy  the  fruits  of  individual 
liberty  and  freedom  which  Greece  has 
cultivated  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
almost  unspeakable  irony  that  Greece, 
"the  cradle  of  democracy,"  today  suffers 
imder  a  regime  that  holds  more  to  the 
philosophy  of  Adolf  Hitler  than  that  of 
Pericles.  It  is  an  even  greater  irony  that 
America,  which  pictures  itself  as  the 
world's  greatest  contemporary  defender 
of  democracy,  is  that  regime's  "greatest 
asset."  How  could  this  remarkable  situa- 
tion come  to  be? 

In  April  1969  Greece  fell  under  the 
rule  of  a  military  junta  which  claimed 
the  necessity  to  restore  political  order 
to  Greece  despite  the  fact  that  from  1952 
to  1965  only  three  persons  served  as  head 
of  government  to  that  country,  not 
counting  transitional,  caretaker  govern- 
ments. This  jvmta  also  claims  that  it, 
too,  is  just  a  transitional  caretaker  gov- 
ernment. For  all  that,  we  find  that  today, 
4  years  later,  the  constitution  has  not 
been  implemented.  Martial  law  remains 
in  effect  for  political  offenses.  There  is 
no  suggestion  that  elections  will  take 
place  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Arrests 
continue  with  prisoners  frequently  held 
imcommimicado  and  tortured.  The  press 
is  intimidated  and  in  danger  of  being 
shut  down  for  even  the  vaguest  hint  of 
criticism  against  the  government. 

All  this  makes  American  support  for 
the  junta  incomprehensible.  Yet,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1970,  the  selective  embargo 
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on  heavy  military  equipment  delivery  to 
Greece  was  Ufted.  This  action  was  greeted 
with  great  dismay  by  many  Greeks,  for- 
eign  obsei-vers,  and  even  some  officials 
in  the  executive  branch.  While  Greeks 
have  been  generally  pro-American,  there 
is  now  growing  anti-Americanism  in  that 
coimtry.  Many  Greeks  feel  betrayed 

Whether  this  lifting  of  the  embargo  In 
fact  suggests  that  our  Government  ap- 
proves to  the  Junta  is  beside  the  point 
Most  Greeks  believe  that  it  does.  It  is 
this  belief  that  constitutes  a  great  asset 
to  the  junta.  The  Greeks  place  a  great 
deal  of  value  on  American  support  and 
this  in  turn  creates  a  curious  situation 
Greeks  believe  the  regime  has  American 
support  and  therefore  opposition  is  futile 
Since  there  is  no  sign  of  opposition,  the 
Americans  believe  the  regime  has  popular 
support  and  that  they  might  as  well  sup- 
port it  too. 

The  junta  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  American  support.  That  fact  does  give 
us  some  amount  of  leverage  if  we  are  wise 
enough  to  use  it.  To  date  the  regime  has 
resisted  our  effort.';  at  persuasion  while 
accepting  our  aid.  Yet,  we  heve  not 
showed  an  inclination  to  lise  threats  of 
withdrawal  of  aid  or  condemnation  of 
the  junta  to  encourage  the  needed  politi- 
cal reforms.  We  have  accepted  the  broad 
generalities  handed  down  by  the  junta  as 
firm  commitments  despite  the  lack  of 
action. 

It  is  time  that  we  me  our  influence 
to  achieve  reform  rather  than  to  further 
cement  the  control  of  another  military 
dictatorship.  Do  we  still  really  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  fight  communistic 
totalitarianism  is  to  support  totalitar- 
ianism on  the  right?  It  is  time  that  we 
we  commit  ourselves  to  the  support  of 
democracy. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  very  important  celebration  today. 
This  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  from  the  Turks.  On  March 
25,  1821,  after  400  years  of  Turkbh  rule. 
Greece  once  again  gained  her  independ- 
ence and  freedom  as  a  nation. 

What  a  joyfiU  occasion  this  must  have 
been  for  the  Greek  people,  who  had 
known  the  benefits  of  a  democratic  sys- 
tem so  early  in  their  history.  Our  own 
Nation  has  much  to  be  thankful  for  what 
has  come  out  of  the  Greek  heritage.  It  is 
the  Greek  philosophy  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic.  We  are  a 
nation  of  free  people  today,  because  the 
Greeks  long  ago  felt  that  man  could  gov- 
ern himself.  As  Thierry  Maulnier.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  said  in  his 
work.  "Tribute  to  Greece": 

We  have  all  been  shaped  on  that  anvil  of 
civilization  that  was  the  Greece  of  yesterday. 
We  owe  what  we  are  today  to  her,  and  our 
debt  Is  Infinite,  since  Greece  Is  closely  bound 
with  our  existence.  Therefore,  the  future  of 
Greece  Is  our  future,  too. 

Tlie  ancient  Greeks  were  great  philos- 
ophers, teachers,  and  statesmen.  The 
magnificient  heritage  left  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  helped  make  modern  Greek 
Americans  the  fine  citizens  they  are  to- 
day. Again  and  again,  they  have  fought 
for  freedom  with  real  tenacity  and  dis- 
tinction. Modern  Greek  Americans  have 
made  major  contributions  to  strengthen- 
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lug  the  United  States  with  their  remark- 
able character,  diligence,  and  leadership. 
They  are  great  people. 

All  this  week  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict hundreds  of  Greek  American  fam- 
ilies have  been  celebrating  this  150th  an- 
niversary. In  fact.  New  Brunswick  and 
piscataway  have  been  selected  as  sites 
for  area  Greek  Americans  to  gather  to 
celebrate.  This  past  Monday,  Piscataway 
Mayor  Orville  Bennett  signed  a  proc- 
lamation to  commemorate  March  25  as 
the  official  feast  day.  Today  the  Greek 
community  will  present  Mayor  Bermett 
with  a  Greek  flag  to  be  flown  over  the 
Municipal  Building.  The  Greek  flag  will 
also  be  flying  over  the  city  hall  in  New 
Bnmswick  after  it  has  been  brought,  in 
relay  fashion  by  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  a 
Greek  American  boy's  fraternity,  from 
services  at  the  St.  George  Greek  Otho- 
dox  Church.  At  city  hall  in  New  Bruns- 
wick Mayor  Patricia  Q.  Sheehan  will  read 
a  proclamation  in  honor  of  the  day's 
activities.  Additional  religious  and  musi- 
cal programs  will  be  presented  through- 
out the  day,  and  tonight  a  banquet  with 
a  Greek  consul  official  from  New  York  as 
guest  of  honor  will  close  out  the  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  most  free  nations  to- 
day, Greece  is  facing  problems  which 
cause  many  of  us  concern.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  the  present  struggle  America  can 
serve  as  an  Inspiring  example  of  democ- 
racy to  Greece,  in  the  way  that  small, 
but  brave  nation  has  so  nobly  served  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25, 
1971,  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
war  of  independence  in  Greece.  In  1821 
the  Greek  people  struck  the  initial  blow 
In  their  struggle  to  break  free  of  400  years 
of  nile  by  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  fact  that  the  date  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  oui.  own  July  4  must  be 
considered  palnf  lilly  ironic  to  the  United 
States  today.  This  Nation,  historically 
dedicated  to  the  belief  in  global  democ- 
racy and  one  whose  most  fundamental 
institutions  stem  from  ancient  Athens 
Itself,  is  pursuing  a  pwlicy  of  "benign 
neglect"  toward  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Greece  on  the  very  day  of  celebrating  the 
start  of  the  country's  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

The  United  States  continues  to  bestow 
foreign  aid  upon  a  military  government 
that  seized  power  in  1967  and  has  since 
refused  to  hold  elections.  The  Parlia- 
ment has  been  dissolved  and  the  leaders 
of  the  nation's  political  parties  are  in 
exile  or  have  gone  to  jail.  Articles  in  a 
new  constitution  remain  suspended  while 
the  military  junta  pursues  a  domestic 
policy  of  "purification,"  evening  out  what 
It  considers  any  leftist  or  immoral  trends 
with  steamroller  effectiveness.  As  one  of 
the  junta  members  said,  they  want  to 
make  sure  the  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice are  "reliable"  before  elections  are 
held. 

The  plight  of  an  imprisoned  Greece 
has  been  described  before.  Greeks  have 
spoken  to  us  about  the  problems  first- 
hand. American  citizens  have  organized 
special  groups  In  some  instances  to  ad- 
dress themselves  more  forcefully  to  the 
problem.  A  first-rate  film  dramatically 
recreated  the  events  that  preceded  mili- 
tary control.    Some   Members   of    this 


Chamber  have  spoken  out  with  regular- 
ity on  the  need  to  recognize  the  injustice 
of  the  situation. 

Ttie  message,  however,  is  gomg  un- 
heard. In  1970  military  aid  to  Greece  is 
expected  to  exceed  $45  million.  The 
United  States  is  providing  $45  million  to 
a  military  government  which  maintains 
strict  controls  on  freedom  of  speech,  on 
the  right  to  organize  and  Join  political 
parties,  and  on  a  free  press.  In  recent 
years,  the  Congress  has  approved  even 
the  sending  of  heavy  military  equipment 
to  the  junta. 

The  cry  is  not  for  the  United  States  to 
intervene  or  to  involve  American  dollars 
or  lives;  it  is  simply  to  ciu-tail  the  send- 
ing of  military  aid  to  a  government 
dictatorship. 

We  have  provided  Greece  with  more 
than  $4  billion  in  foreign  aid  since  1946. 
Twenty-five  years  and  $4  billion  later, 
Greece  stands  without  a  representative 
govemment.  Internal  strife  racks  the  na- 
tion's urban  centers,  and  poUtical  pris- 
oners remain  confined  throughout  the 
country.  The  only  hope  for  impartial  jus- 
tice has  been  suspended  by  an  autocratic 
rule,  fed  and  supported  by  benevolent 
providers  like  the  United  States. 

Admittedly,  Greece  is  strategically  lo- 
cated in  the  volatile  Middle  East  and 
friendly  relations  may  be  important  to 
our  interests  in  that  area.  However,  it 
does  appear  inconsistent  for  a  nation 
which  has  dedicated  itself  to  liberating 
South  Vietnam  at  virtually  any  price,  not 
even  to  be  willing  to  speak  out  against 
the  lack  of  basic  freedoms  in  Greece. 
Through  our  actions  and  our  official  si- 
lence, the  United  States  has  both 
acknowledged  and  accepted  the  military 
jimta. 

Two  letters,  written  150  years  apart, 
speak  eloquently  on  the  plight  of  the 
oppressed  who  call  to  those  who  are  free. 
In  1821,  Petros  Mavromichalis,  Director 
General  of  the  Messenian  Senate  at 
Kalamata,  addressed  an  open  letter  to 
the  American  people  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  against  the  Turks : 

Though  separated  from  you  by  mighty 
oceaiLs,  your  character  brings  you  near 
UB.  .  .  It  Is  by  your  example  that  Europe 
has  abolished  the  shameful  and  cruel  trade 
In  human  flesh,  from  you  that  she  receives 
lessons  of  Justice,  and  learns  to  renounce  her 
absurd  and  sanguinary  customs.  This  glory, 
Americans,  is  yours  alone,  and  raises  you 
above  all  the  nations  which  have  gained  a 
name  for  liberty  and  laws. 

It  Is  surely  worthy  of  you  to  repay  the 
obligations  of  the  civilized  nations,  and  to 
banish  ignorance  and  barbarism  from  the 
country  of  freedom  and  arts.  You  will  not 
assuredly  imitate  the  culpable  indifference 
or  rather  the  long  Ingratitude  of  some  of  the 
Europeans.  No,  the  fellow-cltlzen  of  Penn,  of 
Washington,  and  of  Franklin,  will  not  refuse 
their  aid  to  the  descendants  of  Phocion  and 
ThrasybuluB,  of  Aratus  and  of  Phllopoermen. 
You  have  already  shown  them  esteem  and 
confidence  In  sending  your  children  to  their 
schools. 

The  letter  of  a  Greek  student  printed 
this  month  in  the  New  York  Times 
presents  a  contemporary  version  of  the 
message  of  the  Messanian  Senate  up- 
dated in  tone  as  well  as  in  time. 

These  people  fought  against  the  Turks 
m  1821,  against  the  Italians  In  1940,  against 
the  Nazis  from  1941   to   1944,  against  the 


Greek  Communists  from  1944  to  1949  and 
In  Korea  In  1950.  They  fought  and  were 
killed  not  only  for  their  own  freedom,  but 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Western  world.  It  la 
time  that  the  Western  world,  and  mainly  the 
IJnlted  States,  did  something  about  the 
freedom  that  these  people  and  their  sons 
have  now  lost. 

Perhaps  we  have  pursued  such  a  de- 
ranged policy  In  Southeast  Asia  for  so 
long  that  we  no  longer  can  sensibly  com- 
prehend where  our  duties  lie.  Perhaps 
reasons  can  be  fotmd  for  being  com- 
pletely apthetic  toward  the  recent  prob- 
lems of  the  Greek  people.  Perhaps  forces 
beyond  our  control  dictate  oin-  support  of 
a  government  which  represents  every- 
thing that  is  abhorrent  to  the  American 
system.  Nevertheless,  on  this,  Greek 
Independence  Day,  let  us  salute  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  and  their  dedication  to 
freedom,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  ending 
American  support  of  the  military  dic- 
tatorship which  oppresses  that  spirit.  Let 
us  turn  from  a  policy  which  caused  a 
young  Greek  to  almost  wistfully  remark 
to  me:  "I  have  a  high  regard  for  your 
democracy;  it  is  too  bad  you  believe  in  it 
only  for  yourselves." 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted for  the  opportimity  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  obser\'ance  of  Greek 
Independence  Day. 

The  occasion  also  marks  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
revolution  which  overthrew  four  cen- 
tmies  of  Ottoman  rule. 

I  have  had  many  wonderful  associa- 
tions with  peoples  of  Greek  descent  par- 
ticularly since  we  have  an  active  com- 
munity of  Greek  descendants  in  my  home 
area  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Over  the  years,  Hellenism  has  made 
great  contributions  to  world  civiUzation, 
and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  voice  our  affection 
for  the  people  of  Greece  and  those  of 
Greek  descent. 

Unfortimately,  there  Is  very  little  per- 
sonal liberty  left  in  Greece  today  as  a 
result  of  the  tragedy  in  April  1967,  when 
a  military  junta  grabbed  control  of  the 
Nation. 

Despite  repeated  promises  to  the  con- 
trary by  the  junta,  and  despite  assur- 
ances from  oiu"  own  State  Department, 
the  fact  remains  that  martial  law  con- 
tinues in  effect. 

There  are  no  elections;  political  par- 
ties are  not  allowed;  fundamental  civU 
liberties  are  denied  the  people. 

A  recent  staff  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  points 
out  that  there  is  the  widespread  impres- 
sion in  Greece  that  the  jimta  has  the 
approval  of  the  UJS.  Government.  In- 
deed, this  mistaken  impression  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  junta's  greatest  asset. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  people  of 
Greece  in  their  present  restricted  life 
under  martial  law,  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  hope  that  the  people  of 
Greece  soon  will  have  the  independence 
which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Greeks  are 
among  the  oldest  and  boldest  fi«;hters 
for  independence  in  human  history. 
Throughout  their  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory they  have  championed  innumer^le 
noble  human  causes;  they  have  fought 
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for  them  and  ha\'e  died  for  them;  but 
among  these  none  has  been  so  appealing 
and  attractive  to  them  as  the  cause  of 
national  political  independence. 

For  many  centuries  they  were  without 
their  independence,  and  their  country, 
once  the  glorious  fountainhead  of  free- 
dom and  the  cradle  of  the  West's  heri- 
tage, had  become  a  province  of  the  Otto- 
man Turks.  Under  these  Asiatic  invaders 
and  conquerors,  Greeks  lived  and  suffered 
as  subjects  of  the  sultans.  Whenever  they 
tried  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyran- 
nical oppression  of  the  Turks  they  were 
not  powerful  enough  to  fight  alone,  and 
they  paid  heavily  for  their  abortive  ef- 
forts. But  the  attempt  made  in  1821 
proved  successful,  partly  through  the  aid 
received  from  abroad.  On  March  25,  1821, 
a  band  of  intrepid  Greeks  rose  in  rebel- 
lion against  their  alien  masters,  and  un- 
furled the  flag  of  revolt.  At  once  their 
efforts  were  greeted  by  all  friends  of  free- 
dom in  many  lands.  All  Europe  and 
America  followed  the  events  in  Greece 
with  the  keenest  interest.  Material  aid 
was  sent  from  many  lands,  and  volim- 
teers  even  came  from  as  far  away  as  in 
Scandinavia.  For  more  than  8  years  the 
war  raged,  and  at  times  It  looked  as 
though  the  Greek  cause  would  lose  out 
against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
Turks.  But  the  events  toward  the  end 
favored  the  Greeks,  and  finally  they  re- 
gained their  Independence. 

Today  on  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence  Day  I  join  with  all 
Americans  of  Greek  descent — indeed, 
with  all  Americans,  since  it  is  our  com- 
mon spiritual  heritage  to  oppose  external 
oppression — in  the  celebration  of  the 
memorable  day. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
no  nation  in  the  Western  World  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  development  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  than  the  small,  but 
heroic,  nation  of  Greece.  Therefore,  I 
believe  it  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
today  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Greek  War  of  Independ- 
ence, which  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
nearly  400  years  of  Ottoman  rule.  This 
War  of  Independence,  in  which  the 
Greeks — battling  against  tremendous 
odds — regained  their  freedom,  is  a  glori- 
ous chapter  not  only  in  Greek  history, 
but  in  the  human  struggle  for  dignity 
and  democratic  self-determination. 

AH  of  us  are  aware  of  the  ancient 
traditions  of  Greek  democracy.  Gi-eek 
philosophers,  Socrates.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle first  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual; Greek  statemen,  Solon,  Cleis- 
thenes  and  Pericles  first  spelled  out  the 
rights  of  a  citizen;  and  Greek  patriots 
set  a  stirring  example  for  the  ages  when 
they  died  resisting  tyranny  at  Thermo- 
pylae and  Marathon. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were.  Indeed,  a 
noble  and  freedcwn -loving  people;  but  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  Hellenic 
contribution  to  freedom  and  democracy 
spans  virtually  every  age  of  recorded 
Western  history.  Greek  political  thought 
played  a  major  role  in  the  progress  of  the 
Ptoman  Empire,  which  extended  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  concept  of  free,  individual 
citizenship  throughout  much  of  the  an- 
cient world.  During  the  Dark  Ages  It  was 
Greek  Bsrzantlum  which  kept  alive  the 


tradition  of  freedom  and  learning.  His- 
torians now  point  cut  that  it  was  Byzan- 
tine Greek  scholars  who  carried  these 
ideas  with  them  to  the  universities  of 
southern  E^irope,  thereby  lajang  the  in- 
tellectual groundwork  for  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Again,  in  modem  times,  Greeks  have 
demonstrated,  repeatedly,  their  firm 
determination  to  resist  the  forces  of 
tyranny  and  political  extremism.  In 
World  War  n,  little  Hellas  became  the 
first  Nation  to  successfully  turn  back  the 
Axis  armies.  Refusing  with  one  voice  to 
bow  to  demands  for  immediate  sur- 
render, the  Greeks  stood  their  ground 
and  drove  the  fascist  forces  into  the  sea. 
This  Greek  victory  forced  Hitler  to  with- 
draw troops  from  the  eastern  front  thus 
postponing  a  major  offensive  and  grant- 
ing ths-  allies  badly  needed  time  to  bol- 
ster their  defense.  Greek  tenacity  and 
bravery  against  over\^'helming  Nazi 
forces  prompted  one  American  reporter 
to  comment  that  Greece  was  truly  a  land 
where  "...  Freedom  was  life,  and  death 
merely  an  episode." 

After  nearly  5  years  of  harsh  Axis  oc- 
cupation, a  liberated  Greek  Nation  was 
confronted  by  the  threat  of  totalitarian 
communism.  Once  again,  the  Greek  peo- 
ple met  the  challenge  and,  with  Ameri- 
can help,  defeated  the  forces  of  Com- 
munist extremism,  thus  alining  Greece 
with  the  free  world. 

On  this  important  anniversary  we  can 
be  proud  not  only  of  the  Greek  contri- 
bution to  freedom  but  also  of  the  historic 
friendship  between  the  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican peoples.  When  Greek  Bishop  Ger- 
manos  lit  the  torch  of  liberty  in  1821, 
proclaiming  the  independence  movement 
with  the  inmiortal  words,  "Freedom  or 
Death,"  it  was  the  young  American  Re- 
public which  rallied  to  Greece's  side  with 
moral  and  material  support.  Meetings 
were  held  throughout  this  country  and 
governmental  bodies,  at  all  levels,  passed 
resolutions  of  support  or  raised  funds  to 
send  to  the  valiant  Greeks.  This  friend- 
ship grew  closer  over  the  years.  It  was 
further  solidified  by  the  thousands  of 
Greek  immigrants  who  came  to  the 
United  States  and  enriched  America's 
pluralistic  culture  as  she,  in  turn,  gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  live  a  better  hfe. 

This  alliance  between  the  ancient, 
small  Greek  democracy  and  the  young, 
giant  American  Republic  has  served  as 
an  Inspiring  model  for  all  those  seeking 
equality  and  integrity  ajnong  nations.  It 
was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  United 
States  should  play  the  crucial  role  in  the 
rebuilding  of  post- World  War  n  Greece. 
This  involvement  added  a  new  and  Im- 
portant dimension  to  already  friendly 
Greek-American  relations.  Based  on  the 
moral  and  political  commitments  con- 
tained in  the  historic  Truman  Doctrine, 
America  undertook  to  protect  and  assist 
a  stable,  free,  and — most  importantly — 
democratic  Greece. 

Today  as  we  mark  this  150th  anniver- 
sary of  Greek  Independence,  all  those 
who  love  Greece  and  liberty  cannot  but 
feel  deep  concern,  and  dismay  at  the  poli- 
tical situation  in  that  land.  For  Greece 
today  is  not  the  democratic  and  free 
country  for  which  Americans  in  the  past 
worked  so  hard.  She  is  ruled  by  a  small 


group  of  military  officers  who  overthrew 
the  constitutionally  designated  govern- 
ment and  imposed  a  regime  wluch  has 
violated  fundamental  individual  liberties 
For  nearly  4  years,  the  Greek  people  have 
been  deprived  of  the  basic  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  movement,  and  free  assem- 
bly. Many  persons  have  lost  their  Jobs 
and  countless  others  have  been  Jailed 
harassed,  or  forced  into  exile  because 
they  asserted  these  basic  rights.  This  is 
not  the  Greece  which  America  en\1sioned 
nor  the  Greece  which  the  Greek  people 
would  desire  could  they  freely  choose 
their  government. 

During  the  last  25  years  the  American 
people  have  sent  millions  of  dollars  in 
assistance  to  Greece.  These  resources 
were  committed  in  support  of  a  free  and 
democratic  nation.  The  present  regime 
has  violated  this  commitment,  it  is,  i 
submit,  time  for  the  United  States,  as  a 
close  and  longstanding  friend  of  the 
Greek  people,  to  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  a  prompt  and  peaceful  return  of 
democratic  government  to  Greece. 

Today,  as  we  honor  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  we  pay  tribute  to  Greeks  who 
made  great  sacrifices  so  that  the  deli- 
cate, tenuous,  human  condition  we  know 
as  freedom  might  prevail  and  be  enjoyed 
by  all  men.  It  Is  that  message  we  should 
stress  today,  for  Greece,  like  America,  is 
much  more  than  a  nation;  it  is  the  idea  of 
freedom  ...  it  Is  the  sanctity  of  the  In- 
dividual from  the  oppression  of  either 
tyrannical  goverament  or  mindless  an- 
archy ...  It  is  the  belief  that  the  in- 
dividual can,  given  the  chance,  decide  his 
own  destiny,  respect  his  fellow  man,  and 
work  together  for  the  common  good.  On 
this  important  occasion  let  us  therefore 
reassure  the  Greek  people  that  we  stand 
rededlcated  to  these  democratic  precepts 
and  the  restoration  of  their  freedom. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  an  historic  date  for  Greece. 

It  is  a  date  which  will  be  marked  with 
pride  by  the  people  of  Greece  and  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Greece  who  now 
live  in  other  lands — including  more  than 
400,000  American  citizens  of  Greek  de- 
scent. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25,  1971. 
is  an  important  date  for  everyone  who 
loves  freedom  and  democracy,  because 
today  Is  the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence. 

It  was  on  March  25,  1821,  that  Greek 
patriots  triggered  a  revolt  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  which  for  four  cen- 
turies had  dominated  Greece  with  a  cruel 
and  tyrannical  rule.  Inspired  by  the 
prospect  of  Independence  and  supported 
by  freedom-loving  allies  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  people  of  Greece  succeeded 
in  routing  their  oppressor  and  reestab- 
lishing liberty  in  the  birthplace  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Sympathy  for  the  Greek  cause  was 
easily  aroused  in  the  United  States, 
where  independence  was  still  newly  won 
and  freshly  defended.  Many  American 
leaders  rallied  behind  the  Greek  patriots, 
forging  an  alliance  between  the  two 
countries  which  has  endured  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

It  is  a  natural  alliance,  because 
Greece's  contribution  to  the  civilization 
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of  the  Western  World  is  almost  incalcul- 
able. 

For,  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
democracy  was  conceived  in  Greece. 

The  philosophy  of  Socrates,  Aristotle 
and  Plato  and  the  highest  ideals  in 
learning  flowed  from  Greece. 

The  arts  and  culture  of  Sophocles, 
Euripedes  and  Aeschylus  fioiulshed  in 
Greece. 

A  deeply  religious  spirit  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable part  of  the  life  of  the  Greek 
people. 

And  through  the  centuries,  the  heri- 
tage of  liberty  and  learning  which  we 
have  come  to  identify  as  characteristic 
of  the  Hellenic  Ideal  has  served  as  a 
model  for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  I  have  a  highly  personal  link 
with  Greece.  My  father  is  a  Greek  im- 
migrant; he  was  bom  in  Greece  and 
came  to  the  United  States  some  55  years 
ago. 

As  my  colleagues  also  know,  I  am  deep- 
ly proud  to  be  the  first  native-born 
American  of  Greek  descent  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  able  to  say  that  there  are  now  four 
other  Members  of  Congress  with  Greek 
ancestry,  and  of  course  I  refer  to  niy 
warm  friends  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Congressmen  Peter  Kyros,  of 
Maine;  Nick  Galifianakis,  of  North  Car- 
olina; Gus  Yatron,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Paul  Sarbanes,  of  Maryland.  They  are 
among  the  ablest  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  felt  a 
strong  affinity  with  the  land  of  my 
father,  and  I  have  naturally  followed  the 
course  of  events  in  Greece  with  very 
ereat  Interest. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  reflect  on  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Greek  independ- 
ence. I  find  myself  with  very  ambivalent 
feelings. 

It  is  written  in  Ecclesiastes  that  "to 
ever>-  thing  there  Is  a  season,  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  heaven  ...  a  time 
to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh;  a  time  to 
mourn  and  a  time  to  dance." 

For  me,  this  150th  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence  seems  to  be  a  time 
both  to  rejoice  and  to  mourn. 

We  can  rejoice  over  the  great  legacy 
that  Greece  has  given  mankind.  We  can 
hail  the  concepts  of  democracy  and  inde- 
pendence. 

But,  Mr.  SE>eaker.  if  we  are  to  be  honest 
with  ourselves,  we  must  also  moum  the 
loss  of  constitutional  democracy  and  po- 
litical freedom  in  that  Nation  today. 

Indeed.  It  is  truly  a  modem  Greek 
tragedy  that  many  liberties  are  missing 
there  today — liberties  that  we  now  enjoy 
in  our  own  coimtry  which  were  in  large 
measure  spawned  in  Greece. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  troubled, 
as  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  are,  by  the  politi- 
cal situation  In  Greece  today. 

The  military  junta  which  seized  power 
In  Greece  in  1967  retains  ostensibly  good 
relations  with  the  U.S.  Government  but 
niles  the  coimtry  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  namely. 


the  provisions  in  the  agreement  relating 
to  the  strengthening  of  free  institutions. 

The  policies  instituted  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  colonels  for  nearly  4  years 
now  are  clearly  incompatible  with  the 
democracy  and  self-government  and  po- 
litical freedom  which  it  is  the  principal 
pui-pose  of  NATO  to  defend. 

liiere  have  been  no  free  elections  in 
Greece.  The  parliament,  such  as  it  Is,  Is 
chosen  by  the  controlling  regime. 

Basic  civil  liberties  have  been  sus- 
pended. Key  tenets  of  the  Constitution 
assuring  political  freedom  have  not  been 
implemented. 

There  have  been  widespread  political 
arrests  and  verified  reports  of  torture. 
Martial  law,  instead  of  due  process.  Is  in 
effect  for  political  offenses. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  phrase  in- 
stead of  a  reality.  The  Greek  press  has 
been  severly  restrained  and  intimidated 
by  the  possibility  of  stem  punishment 
for  the  publication  of  material  unfavor- 
able to  the  junta. 

MeanwhUe,  the  military  continues  in 
the  ascendancy  with  government  ex- 
penditxu-es  for  defense  and  security  pur- 
poses expected  to  double  this  year  the 
funds  spent  for  the  same  purpose  in  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  state  of  affairs 
should  exist  in  Greece  on  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  its  independence  is  sad, 
indeed. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  political 
problems  are  not  new  for  Greece;  that 
in  recent  years  the  nation  has  been  un- 
settled by  a  succession  of  governments 
including  dictatorships,  democracies 
with  and  without  monarchs,  coups  and 
countercoups;  that  political  freedom  has 
existed  on  a  tenuous  basis  in  a  period  of 
instability  which  has  seen  more  than  40 
changes  of  government  in  Greece  in  the 
past  30  years. 

As  C.  L.  Sulzberger  noted  in  an  article 
in  "Foreign  Affairs"  in  January  1970: 

The  current  fashion  Is  to  decry  the  military 
coup  as  a  rape  of  democracy.  Indeed  It  was; 
but  democracy  In  Greece  Is  no  virgin. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that 
Greece  has  a  turbulent  political  back- 
ground. Yet  Prime  Minister  Constantine 
Karamanlis  headed  a  parliamentary 
democracy  in  Greece  over  a  recent,  con- 
tinuous span  of  8  years.  Clearly  a  stable, 
democratic  government  In  modem  times 
is  possible  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  aware  that 
Greece  Is  an  Important  ally  for  the 
United  States  in  the  explosive  Mediter- 
ranean area;  that  Greece  is  a  valuable 
member  of  NATO;  that  Its  government 
is  fiercely  antl-Communlst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  recognizes  more 
than  I  the  Importance  of  maintaining 
cordial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece.  But  I  am  disturbed, 
as  I  know  many  Americans  are,  that 
U.S.  policies  may  be.  albeit  untentionally, 
nurturing  political  repression  there. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  first  as  a 
U.S.  Congressman,  and  second  as  an 
American  of  Greek  origin,  I  find  Amer- 
ica's posture  today  vis-a-vis  Greece  most 
ironic. 

It  is  ironic  because  our  Nation's  early 
history  carried  a  firm  conunltment  on 
behalf  of  liberty  In  Greece,  while  oiu- 


present  policy  toward  Greece  is  filled 
with  contradiction. 

Let  me  cite  several  examples. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Roger  Davies  said  in  June  1970  that: 

We  are  informed  that  the  entire  con- 
stitution will  be  Implemented  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

But  today  eight  key  constitutional 
articles  dealing  with  elections,  political 
parties,  trial  of  civilians  in  civil  courts, 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  still  sus- 
pended. 

During  virtually  the  entire  period  that 
the  Junta  has  controlled  the  country,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  imposed  a  heavy 
arms  embargo  on  Greece. 

But  a  recent  report  by  investigators 
from  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  points  out — 

Greece  received  even  larger  amounts  of  U.S. 
military  assistance,  taking  all  categories  com- 
bined, during  the  three  years  and  Ave  months 
the  embargo  was  In  effect  than  tn  the  equiva- 
lent period  before  the  embargo  was  Imposed. 

In  annoimcing  the  lifting  of  the  em- 
bargo on  September  22,  1970,  the  United 
States  noted  that  "the  trend  toward  a 
constitutional  order  has  been  estab- 
lished." 

That,  however,  was  followed  by  a  De- 
cember 19, 1970,  declaration  by  the  Greek 
Government  that  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  coming  year  in  the  con- 
stitutional field. 

On  February  14,  1971,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Joseph  J.  Slsco  said: 

I  think  one  must  bear  In  mind  that  Greece 
Is  a  loyal  NATO  ally.  The  Greek  people  have 
a  tremendous  affection  for  America  and  the 
American  people.  Greece  Is  Important  to  the 
U.S.  as  part  of  the  southern  flank  of  NATO, 
and  we  have  really  tried  to  pursue  a  two- 
pronged  poUcy,  namely  to  support  the  pres- 
ent leadership  insofar  as  Its  responsibilities 
are  concerned  within  the  NATO  framework, 
and  we  would  hope  that  more  progress  in  the 
future  can  be  made  toward  the  establishment 
of  democratic  institutions. 

But  this  hope  for  progress  in  restoring 
democracy  in  Greece — a  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  share  with  most 
Americans — is  not  at  all  being  effectively 
implemented  by  our  Government.  Indeed, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report  concludes  that  America's  "policy 
of  friendly  persuasion  has  clearly  failed. 
The  regime  has  accepted  the  friendship, 
and  the  military  assistance,  but  has 
ignored  the  persuasion." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  seems  in 
many  instances  to  encourage  the  Greek 
Government  to  continue  its  present 
course. 

Officials  of  our  Goverrmient  issue  ap- 
proving statements,  hold  out  false  prom- 
ises, and  offer  little  criticism  of  the  sub- 
version of  democracy  there.  In  fact, 
American  officials  continue  to  add 
to  the  aura  of  U.S.  approval  of  the 
Junta  through  repeated  public  appear- 
ances with  members  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, thereby  leading  the  Greek 
people  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
condones  the  conduct  of  the  regime  in 
suppressing  democratic  Institutions. 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  United 
States  regarding  Greece? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  state  that  I 
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do  not  suggest  that  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  dictate  policy  for 
Greece.  I  nonetheless  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  make 
It  unmistakably  clear  to  the  Government 
of  Greece  that  the  policy  of  repression  of 
constitutional  democracy  and  self-gov- 
ernment is  neither  in  keeping  with  the 
longstanding  friendship  between  our 
countries  nor  with  the  very  purpose  of 
the  NATO  alliance. 

Furthermore,  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  to  initiate  elections 
and  to  provide  constitutional  guarantees 
for  personal  and  political  freedom  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  stated  objec- 
tives of  reform  which  the  junta  pledged 
when  It  seized  power  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  make  emphatic  its  disap- 
proval of  current  political  conditions  in 
Greece.  We  should  urge  the  present 
Greek  Government  to  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  constitutional  democracy 
and  political  freedom  in  that  great 
countrj-. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  position  to 
be  strongly  persuasive:  Because  of  the 
long  friendship  between  our  countries, 
because  of  our  military  support,  and  be- 
cause of  our  impact  on  the  economy  of 
Greece  through  trade  and  tourism. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
at  long  last  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  begin  to  use  its  influence  to 
work  for  the  early  restoration  of  con- 
stitutional democracy  and  political  free- 
dom in  Greece. 

l<Jix.  Speaker,  having  expressed  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  continued  friend- 
ship between  our  coiuitries  and  an  early 
return  to  democracy  in  Greece,  I  would 
like  to  close  with  the  words  of  a  great 
American  President,  James  Monroe,  who 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago — in 
1822 — spoke  for  Greek  independence  in 
words  which  must  haunt  us  today: 

The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  arouses 
In  our  bosoms  the  best  feelings  of  which 
our  nature  Is  susceptible.  That  such  a  coun- 
try should  have  been  overwhelmed,  and  so 
long  hidden  as  It  were,  from  the  world  under 
a  gloomy  despotism,  has  been  a  cause  of  un- 
ceasing and  deep  regret  to  generous  minds 
for  ages  past  ...  A  strong  hope  Is  enter- 
tained that  these  people  will  recover  their 
Independence,  and  resume  their  equal  sta- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  American  Presi- 
dent could  speak  so  eloquently  in  support 
of  the  independence  of  Greece  from  des- 
potism, 150  years  ago,  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  another  American  Presi- 
dent— and  we  in  Congress — speak  today 
in  that  same  cause? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  today  to 
Introduce  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  Mr.  Kyros;  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Galifianakis; 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Yathon;  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Sarbanes,  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas,  the  date  of  March  36,  1821,  Is 
the  date  on  which  th«  people  of  Oreece 
began  their  War  of  Independence  against 
Turkish  rule:  and 

Whereas,  on  March  36,  1971,  the  people  of 
Oreece  will  celebrate  the  150th  Anniversary 
of  the  1821  Greek  War  of  Independence;  and 


Whereas,  the  people  of  Greece  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  always  main- 
tained the  closest  international  friendship, 
and  were  allies  In  two  World  Wars: 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  does  hereby  extend  all  good  wishes 
to  the  people  of  Greece  on  this,  their  160th 
Anniversary  of  Independence  from  foreign 
rule,  and  expresses  its  hope  for  a  speedy 
resiunptlon  of  constitutional  democracy  and 
political  liberty  for  all  the  people  of  Greece. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Greek  Independence  Day.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  respect  for  the 
great  contributions  the  Greeks  have 
made  to  world  civilization,  and  to  reaf- 
firm my  affection  for  the  Greek  people. 

It  is  also  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  revolution  which 
overthrew  four  centuries  of  Ottoman 
rule.  How  long  will  It  be  before  the  Greek 
people  regain  their  liberty  stolen  from 
them  by  the  Greek  military  junta  now 
ruling  that  land? 

It  is  not  our  role,  as  Americans,  to  de- 
pose the  Greek  junta.  The  people  of 
Greece  must  do  that.  But.  we  must  not 
aid  the  military  junta  vv'hich  we  are  do- 
ing, by  providing  them  with  arms  and 
economic  aid  used  to  oppress  their  own 
people. 

We  should  not  require  every  country 
to  be  made  over  in  our  own  image,  and 
of  course,  we  should  note  that,  in  the  case 
of  Greece,  it  is  the  reverse  situation  for 
we  are  modeled  on  its  original  democratic 
principles.  But,  we  should  never  provide 
support  to  a  government  that  oppresses 
its  own  people. 

Despite  junta  promises  to  end  It,  mar- 
tial law  remains  in  effect.  There  are  no 
elections,  political  parties  are  banned, 
fundamental  civil  liberties  are  denied, 
and  our  country  bears  some  responsibil- 
ity for  this  state  of  affairs.  As  the  recent 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
staff  report  points  out,  the  widespread 
impression  in  Greece  that  the  junta  has 
American  approval  is  the  jimta's  great- 
est asset. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  continued  support  of 
that  Greek  junta  shames  us  before  every 
country  maintaining  its  democratic  form 
of  government.  When  will  it  end? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  anniversary  of  Greek  independence. 
March  25  is  the  date  of  the  renewal  of 
the  struggle  of  the  Greek  nation  to  be 
free  of  the  bonds  imposed  by  another 
nation.  The  successful  conclusion  of  that 
struggle  returned  Greece  to  the  family 
of  sovereign  states. 

The  contribution  of  Greece  and  her 
sons  to  our  civilization  Is  incalculable. 
The  ideals  sind  wisdom  that  ancient  Hel- 
las gave  the  world  have  provided  the 
substance,  the  firm  foimdation,  upon 
which  not  only  our  own  country,  but  our 
civilization  as  a  whole  Is  based.  The  In- 
fluence of  Greece  has  prevailed  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  humanities. 

The  epic  legends  of  Homer  present  to 
the  world  one  of  its  most  enduring  sagas 
of  man's  struggle  against  himself,  his 
fellow  man,  the  gods,  and  the  forces  of 
nature.  Greek  myths  and  legends  have 
provided  a  great  part  of  the  body  of 
Western  literature  and  music.  The  vital- 
ity of  Greek  architecture,  poetry,  litera- 
ture, and  thought  attest  to  its  greatness. 
No  one  can  escape  being  struck  by  the 


influence  of  Greek  architecture  when 
they  first  enter  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

This  Influence  extends  not  only  to  the 
Government's  buildings  but  to  the  roots 
of  our  democracy.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
were  well  educated  in  the  classics,  bath 
in  literature  and  theory  of  government. 
When  they  set  out  to  build  a  nation  from 
13  colonies  they  drew  heavily  from  the 
democratic  traditions  of  Greece. 

UnforUinately,  progress  and  democracy 
in  Greece  were  not  able  to  withstand  the 
invasions  and  tyranny  of  other  peoples. 
At  times  the  peoples  of  Greece  united  to 
withstand  the  armies  of  Persia — but  were 
later  conquered  by  the  Macedonians  un- 
der Phillip  and  Alexander.  The  succes- 
sive invasions  and  occupations  by  Rome, 
and  later  by  the  barbarians  from  the 
north.  Infused  many  diverse  and  foreign 
influences  into  Greece.  Finally,  the  Turk- 
ish invasion  ended  Greek  independence 
for  over  3  V2  centuries. 

After  several  years  of  struggle  a  mod- 
em. Independent  Greece  was  established 
in  the  mid- 19th  century.  A  monarchy 
was  established  with  Prince  Otto  of 
Bavaria  chosen  to  rule  Greece  as  king. 
Political  instability  was  the  mark  of  his 
reign,  and  the  national  assembly  and 
constitution  was  the  result  of  a  bloodless 
coup  with  the  Bavarians  being  removed. 

After  a  year  of  anarchy  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Denmark  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  He  led  the  nation  through  a 
period  of  economic  stability,  social  prog- 
ress, and  political  calm  that  lasted  un- 
til the  20th  century. 

The  Young  Turk  revolt  of  1909  and  in- 
creased tensions  in  the  Balkans  involved 
Greece  in  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912-13, 
in  which  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia 
defeated  the  Turks.  As  one  of  the  Allied 
powers  alined  against  the  Germans  and 
Turks  in  World  War  I,  the  Greeks  were 
offered  support  for  the  establishment  of 
an  enclave  on  the  Asia  Minor  coast,  a  re- 
vival of  the  Ionian  Greek  presence  of 
centuries  past.  Unfortunately,  they  were 
driven  off  and,  later,  a  population  ex- 
change with  Turkey  brought  1,500,000 
Asian  Greeks  to  the  peninsula. 

The  period  that  followed  wsis  one  of 
political  Instability.  Finally  the  country 
was  solidified  enough  to  bravely  resist 
the  Fascist  ultimatum  for  capitulation 
on  October  28,  1940,  a  date  remembered 
in  the  Okhi  Day  holiday  which  celebrates 
Greek  determination  to  remain  free.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Gen.  Alexandres 
Papagos,  the  Greek  Army  stopped  the 
Italian  advance  and  drove  the  Italians 
from  Greek  soil,  only  to  be  met  by  a  new 
invasion  by  the  Germans  in  1941.  This 
forced  King  George  II  into  exile. 

The  Greeks  courageously  resisted  the 
German  occupation  through  noncooper- 
ation,  which  soon  became  guerrilla  war- 
fare. When  the  Germans  withdrew  in 
1944  the  fight  began  against  the  Com- 
munists. Elections  reestablished  the 
monarchy  and  returned  George  n  from 
exile.  President  Truman  assisted  the  fight 
against  the  foreign  supported  Commu- 
nists with  the  result  that  on  October  16, 
1949.  the  hostilities  ended  with  the  demo- 
cratic forces  victorious. 

Greece  became  more  international  in 
outlook  during  these  years,  joining  NATO 
in  1951,  fighting  in  the  Korean  conflict 
of  1950-53,  and  signing  in  1959  an  agree- 


ment with  Turkey  for  the  independence 
of  Cyprus.  During  this  period  Greece  was 
also  enjoying  both  economic  prosperity 
and  political  freedom. 

But  tragically,  on  the  night  of  April 
21,  1967,  a  group  of  conservative  army 
oflBcers  seized  control  of  the  Government 
because  they  maintained  the  leftists  were 
planning  to  use  the  upcoming  elections 
to  stage  their  own  coup.  Since  that  coup 
the  loss  of  democratic  freedoms  In 
Greece  is  too  familiar  and  too  disturbing 
to  be  recounted  again  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  devotion  to  freedom 
and  democracy  by  both  Americans  of 
Greek  origin  and  by  Greek  citizens  them- 
selves has  not  diminished  at  all  since  the 
1967  coup.  We  all  hope  and  believe  that 
the  disappearance  of  democratic  free- 
doms from  Greece  will  be  both  temporary 
and  brief. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  l^islative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today,  the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  PRINCE 
KALANIANAOLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, March  26,  1971,  Is  a  day  which 
holds  special  significance  for  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  It  Is  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kala- 
nianaole,  one  of  the  most  appealing  fig- 
ures in  the  sa^a  of  Hawaii.  Bom  to  the 
purple  in  1871,  the  Prince  was  to  prove, 
in  his  mature  years,  to  be  an  inspiring 
champion  of  American  democracy. 

Born  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  only  a 
short  distance  from  my  own  birthplace, 
Prince  Kalanianaole  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  last  independent  ruler 
of  that  island.  He  was  a  son  of  High  Chief 
David  Kahalepoull  Plikoi  and  the  Prin- 
cess Klnoiki  Kekaulike.  While  stiU  in  his 
teens,  the  youth  was  made  a  prince  of  the 
realm  by  King  Kalakaua,  his  uncle. 

After  attending  both  public  and  private 
schools  in  Honolulu,  the  prince  became 
a  student  at  St.  Matthew's  College  in  San 
Mateo.  Calif.  He  concluded  his  formal 
eduaction  by  taking  a  business  course  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College  In  Eng- 
land. 

Compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to 
Hawaii,  Prince  Kalanianaole  served,  un- 
der the  Hawaiian  monarchy,  as  a  minor 
official  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  in  the  Customs  Service. 
When  the  non-native  element  forced 
revolution  on  the  islands  In  1893,  Kuhio 
«Ued  with  his  cousin,  Queen  lilluokalani. 
Shortly  after  the  Repi:ri)llc  of  Hawaii  was 
established,  the  unreconstructed  prince 
'M  arrested,  convicted,  and  imprisoned 


for  conspiring  to  effect  a  royalist  upris- 
ing. Following  his  release  in  1896,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Kahanu  Kaauwai, 
daughter  of  a  chief  on  Kauai.  Three 
years  later,  the  couple  left  Hawaii  for  an 
extended  tour  abroad,  despairing  of  a 
future  in  their  own  land.  It  was  initially 
the  purpose  of  the  prince  to  remain  in 
exile  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  after  2 
years  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  new 
order  in  Hawaii,  and  he  thereupon  re- 
turned. 

At  home  again,  he  entered  into  politics, 
becoming  for  a  time  a  member  of  the 
home  rule  party  before  declaring  in  favor 
of  the  Republicans.  This  switch  In  party 
aflailation  occurred  in  1902,  in  which  year 
the  prince  received  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  Territorial  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress. Victorious  in  his  first  campaign, 
Kuhio  established  a  record  of  political 
invincibility  from  then  on.  He  served  as 
a  nonvoting  delegate  to  Congress  from 
1903  until  his  death  in  1922. 

Affectionately  known  to  his  colleagues 
and  constituents  alike  as  "Prince  Kuhio" 
or  "Prince  Cupid,"  the  affable,  untiring 
delegate  captured  the  respect  of  every- 
one with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  As- 
signed to  four  House  committees.  Agri- 
culture. Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Military  Affairs,  and  Territories,  Kuhio 
was  able  to  render  significant  service  to 
his  people.  In  1919,  he  introduced  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  bills  to  accord 
Statehood  to  Hawaii.  The  crowning  legis- 
lative achievement  of  his  career  was  the 
siKX^essful  sponsoring  of  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  looking  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Hawaiian  people  from 
second-class  status  in  their  own  land. 

As  in  every  country  taken  over  by 
Western  influence,  so  it  was  in  Hawaii, 
where  the  people  migrated  to  the  cities 
in  search  of  work,  creating  slums  and 
wreaking  economic  havoc  among  them- 
selves. Ur\der  the  terms  of  the  HawaUan 
Homes  Commission  Act,  Prince  Kuhio 
proposed  to  modify  the  public  land  sec- 
tion of  the  Organic  Act,  providing  land 
for  homesteaders  in  the  interior  regions 
as  an  inducement  for  mass  migration 
from  the  city  slums.  The  system  had 
been  employed  successfully  in  the  United 
States,  Prince  Kuhio  noted,  so  why  not 
Hawaii? 

Approximately  200,000  acres  of  Gov- 
ernment land,  comprising  specified  un- 
developed areas,  excluding  sugarcane 
lands,  were  made  available.  The  act  pre- 
vented homesteaders  from  either  specu- 
lating with  their  land  or  conveying  it  to 
others.  If  the  Implementation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  has 
not  measined  up  to  the  original  expec- 
tations of  Prince  Kuhio,  the  act  has 
nonetheless  produced  tangible  benefits. 

On  January  7, 1922,  the  prime  mover  of 
Hawaiian  rehabilitation  dep>arted  to  join 
his  forefathers.  Despite  hJs  express  de- 
sire to  have  his  deaUi  marked  by  a  sim- 
ple ceremony,  the  grief-stricken  people 
of  Hawaii  refused  to  have  it  so.  The 
P(»np  and  pageantry  incident  to  his  fu- 
neral has  never  been  surpassed  In  the 
history  of  the  Islands.  He  was  revered  not 
only  as  a  man  of  pure  motives,  but  also 
as  the  last  titular  prince  of  his  line.  The 
Hawaiian  people  today  acknowledge  that 
he,    through    example    and    influence, 


played  a  major  part  in  committing  the 
Islanders  to  an  acceptance  of  America, 
and  converting  them  to  passionate  Amer- 
icanism. That  Americanism  promises  to 
extend,  undiminished,  into  perpetuity 
under  Hawaiian  statehood — a  dream 
that  Prince  Kuhio  did  not  Uve  to  see  ful- 
filled. 

Truly,   Kuhio  was  "Ke  Alii  Makaai- 
nana" — "A  Prince  of  the  People." 


THE  SEVENTH  VIETNAM  ROLL 
OP  HONOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Fikdley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  on  March  26,  1969,  I  first  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  names  of 
American  men  killed  in  hostile  action  in 
Vietnam.  Since  then,  the  whole  course  of 
the  war  has  changed  and  America's  in- 
volvement in  it  has  been  significantly 
curtailed.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has 
pledged  to  have  all  Americans  out  of 
ground  combat  activity  by  this  summer, 
and  President  Nixon  has  vowed  to  main- 
tain withdrawal  rates  at  least  at  present 
levels — 12.500  per  month— and  is  hope- 
ful that  withdrawals  can  be  increased. 
The  President  has  also  said  he  ^vill  an- 
nounce another  reduction  in  American 
troop  strength  in  May,  at  which  time  the 
number  of  Americans  in  Vietnam  will  be 
284,000,  about  half  what  it  was  when  he 
came  to  office. 

One  thing  seems  clear.  Regardless  of 
the  circumstances,  the  U.S.  combat  role 
in  Vietnam  T^ill  be  terminated  on  the 
ground  in  a  few  months,  and  the  bulk  of 
our  combat  support  activity  in  the  air 
will  be  phased  out  over  a  period  of  time 
only  slightly  longer.  America's  role  in  the 
Indocliina  war  is  imquestionably  nearing 
an  end. 

Comforting  as  this  must  be  for  most 
Americans,  it,  nevertheless,  provides 
little  solace  to  the  families  of  loved  ones 
who  have  been  killed  during  this  period 
when  the  war  is  being  woimd  down. 

Today  I  am  listing  with  these  remarks 
the  names  of  1,352  men  killed  in  hostile 
action  in  Vietnam  during  the  last  6 
months  of  1970.  This  brings  the  total 
number  of  dead  listed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  44,778,  and  demon- 
strates vividly  the  grim  momentum  of 
the  war.  The  previous  listings  were : 

March  25,  1969,  31,379  men,  through 
January  1969; 

AprU  3,  1969,  2,148  men,  February  and 
March.  1969; 

July  22,  1969.  2,866  men,  April  and 
May,  1969; 

December  2,  1969,  2,999  men,  June 
through  September,  1969; 

March  26,  1970,  1,159  men,  October 
through  December,  1969; 

October  14,  1970,  2,875  men,  January 
through  June,  1970; 

March  26, 1971, 1,352  men,  July  through 
December,  1970; 

Total  of  44,778  men. 

For  many  men,  the  Incursion  Into 
Cambodia  and  the  subsequent  acUvltles 
over  Laos  proved  to  be  the  hardest  and 
bleakest  days  of  the  war.  American 
casualties  once  again  rose  from  previous 
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lows.  Fighting  is  unquestionably  heavier, 
and  setbacks  to  Allied  forces  once  again 
occupy  the  front  pages  of  newspapers. 

For  those  caught  up  in  the  process  of 
winding  dowTi  the  war,  these  are  surely 
their  darkest  hours.  The  difficulty  of  un- 
derstanding the  need  for  Americans  to 
die  in  a  far  off  comer  of  the  world  is 
Intensified  as  it  becomes  clearer  that 
America's  role  in  this  war  is  almost  over. 
For  many,  the  last  days  of  the  war  are 
the  hardest. 

Progress  in  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam 
seems  to  be  moving  so  slowly  in  the 
eyes  of  some  as  to  be  imperceptible.  On 
another  front.  In  the  legislative  halls  of 
Congress,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  very 
definite,  if  slow,  progress  has  been  made 
in  shaping  legislation  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  Vietnam-type  en- 
tanglements in  the  future. 

One  year  ago.  when  I  listed  the  names 
of  over  1,000  men  who  died  in  the  last 
3  months  of  1969.  I  called  for  the 
Congress  to  build  a  proper  legislative 
memorial  to  our  Vietnam  war  dead  in  the 
form  of  a  new  law  which  would  seek  to 
prevent  the  improper  use  of  Presidential 
powers  to  initiate  military  hostilities.  In 
my  view,  it  was  this  improper  use  of 
power  by  previous  administrations,  to- 
gether with  congressional  inaction, 
which  step  by  step  took  us  into  the  quag- 
mire of  Vietnam. 

On  March  26.  1970, 1  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  outlining  the  three  circum- 
stances in  which  I  believed  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  commit  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  to  foreign  territory  with- 
out prior  congressional  approval.  A  sec- 
ond section  of  the  resolution  required 
the  President  to  report  promptly  to  Con- 
gress anytime  he  sent  our  troops  to  a 
foreign  countr>'  without  fii-st  securing 
the  approval  of  the  Congress,  such  re- 
port to  state  the  circumstances  necessi- 
tating the  commitment  of  troops  and 
the  justification  for  not  first  seeking 
congressional  approval. 

In  the  intervening  year,  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  The  three  circimi- 
stanoes  in  which  I  suggested  the  Presi- 
dent need  not  first  come  to  Congress — 
that  is,  to  repel  attack,  protect  American 
lives  and  property,  and  fulfill  treaty  and 
legislative  obligations — have  been  em- 
bodied in  a  proposal  which  Is  presently 
the  focus  of  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Today  I 
testified  before  that  committee  to  express 
my  support  for  measures  which  would  re- 
store the  war  powers  to  the  Congress. 

Substantially  more  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
After  exhaustive  hearings,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ISst  year 
passed  a  joint  resolution  containing  the 
language  of  a  Presidential  reporting  re- 
quirement which  I  had  drafted.  The 
measure,  which  was  reintroduced  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  this  year, 
would  require  the  President  to  repwrt  to 
Congress  promptly  in  any  case  where, 
without  specific  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization, he: 

( 1 )  comailts  United  States  military  forces 
to  armed  conflict: 

(2)  commits  mlllt-ary  forces  equipped  for 
combat  to  the  territory',  airspace,  or  waters 
of  a  foreign  nation,  excepl.  for  deployments 
which  relate  solely  to  supply,  repair,  or  train- 


ing oi  United  Stares  forces,  or  lor  huaianl- 
tarlan  or  other  peaceful  purposes;   or 

(3)  substantially  enlarges  military  forces 
already  located  in  a  foreign  nation. 

The  President's  report  would  Include: 
(A)   the    circumstances    necessitating    his 
action; 

(Bi  the  constitutional,  leglsl.aMve.  and 
treaty  provisions  under  the  authority  of 
which  he  took  such  action,  together  with  his 
reasons  for  not  .seeking  specific  prior  con- 
gressional authori2;iition: 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  of  activities;  and 

(D)  such  other  information  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  u.seful  to  the  Oangress  in  the 
fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties with  respect  to  committlug  the  Nation 
to  war  and  to  the  use  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  abroad. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will 
finish  construction  of  the  legislative 
monument  to  Vietnam  war  dead  begun 
1  year  ago.  I  believe  that  Congress  will 
pass  a  bill  which  will  impose  new  mean- 
ingful limitations  on  Presidential  ability 
to  commit  U.S.  troops  to  war  without 
first  seeking  congressional  approval. 
Such  limitations  need  not  infringe  upon 
his  responsibilities  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  but  they  will  impose  upon  him  the 
responsibility  to  take  the  Congress  into 
his  councils  when  decisions  are  made 
which  might  make  the  difference  be- 
tween war  and  peace  for  our  Nation,  and 
life  and  death  for  many  of  its  citizens. 

Had  this  reporting  requirement  been 
in  effect  in  1962  when  the  number  of 
U.S.  advisers  in  Vietnam  was  raised  from 
700  without  combat  gear  to  16.000 
equipped  for  combat,  President  Kennedy 
would  have  been  required  to  explain 
promptly  and  in  writing  to  Congress  the 
circumstances  necessitating  his  decision, 
the  constitutional,  legislative,  and  treaty 
provisions  under  which  he  took  such  ac- 
tion, and  his  reasons  for  not  seeking  spe- 
cific prior  congressional   authorization. 

This  reporting  requirement  of  itself 
might  have  caused  sober  second  thoughts 
by  the  President.  It  might  have  caused 
him  to  reconsider.  If  he  went  ahead,  the 
report  on  the  action  would  have  provided 
Congress  with  a  formal  document  on 
which  to  hold  hearings. 

Certainly  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port in  1962  would  have  been  in  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  objectivity 
than  existed  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  passed  in  1964. 

We  carmot  turn  back  the  clock  and 
erase  Vietnam  from  the  pages  of  historj'. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  erase  from  our 
minds  the  memorj-  of  Vietnam.  We  must 
build  upon  our  experience  so  that  there 
win  be  no  Vietnams  in  the  future.  The 
legislation  which  is  being  considered  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  is  aimed  at  just 
that.  When  enacted,  it  will  be  as  fitting  a 
monument  to  our  Vietnam  war  dead  as 
any  memorial  carved  in  granite  or  en- 
graved In  bronze. 

List  of  war  dead  follows : 
Deaths  Resttlttno  Prom  Hostile  Action  in 
Vietnam  Prom  July-December  1970 

The  niunes  appearing  In  this  list  are  of 
those  U.S.  mllltajy  personnel  who  lncun»d 
fatal  casualties  In  connection  with  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  arranged  by  home  state 
of  record  as  Indicated  by  the  servicemen  at 
their  last  entry  into  active  duty.  Par  officers, 
this  would  generally  be  at  the  time  of  com- 
missioning or  call  to  active  duty  in  the  re- 


serve or  national  guard.  Por  enlisted  person- 
nel, it  would  be  at  the  time  of  Induction 
first  enlistment,  or  reenllstment. 

This  Is  volume  IV  of  the  name  list  and 
Includes  the  deaths  reported  from  1  January 
through  31  December  1970. 

Volume  III  (deaths  reported  during  I96^i 
volume  II  (deaths  reported  during  1968)' 
and  the  list  which  Includes  deaths  reported 
from  1  January  1961  through  31  December 
1967,  should  be  retained,  as  It  Is  not  planned 
that  they  will  be  re-publl.shed  or  incorpo- 
rated In  a  subsequent  list. 

ALABAMA 

ArTny 
Allen,  Johnny.  Jr  ,  Birmingham. 
Baldwin,       Larry       Glenn,       Montgomery 
Coimty.. 

Billings,  Will  Danny.  Helena. 
Campbell.  Thomas  Allen,  York. 
Craig.  Clayton  Gerome,  Lester. 
Crenshaw.  Joe  Eldward,  Mobile. 
Crow.  Rodger  Pinkney.  Decatur. 
Duckworth.  James  Edward.  Cullman. 
Durall,  Robert  Michael.  Dalevllle. 
Ellis,  William  Richard,  Brewton. 
Gantt,  Samuel  Lee,  Montgomery. 
Mitchell.  Perry  Adklns.  Athens. 
Moss,  Jack,  Jr.,  Talladega. 
Murrell,  Ervin  Jerome,  Birmingham. 
Parker,  Carter.  Jr.,  MonroevlUe. 
Perkins,  James  Earney.  Birmingham. 
Ralford,  Mark  Phillip,  Huntsvllle. 
Robinson.  Jlmmle  Lee.  Mobile. 
TlndaU,  Bruce  Carland,  Plttsvlew. 
Todd,  Carlos  Pranklln,  Talladega. 
Wade,  Steven  Michael.  Birmingham. 
White,  Michael  Eugene,  Prattville. 

Air  Force 
Brunson.  Robert  Wade,  Birmingham. 
StalUngs,  John  Larry,  Tuscaloosa. 

Marine  Corps 
Barber.  Ernest  McDonald,  Talladega. 
Bennett,  Daniel  Murphy,  Mobile. 
Berryman,  William  Ernect.  Lelghton 
Elland,  Grady  Louis,  Foley. 
Lassltter,  John  Irving.  Summerdale. 
Shelton,  Joseph  Henry,  ni,  Montgomerv. 
Touart.  John  Elliott,  Mobile. 

ALASKA 

Banta,  Michael  Dean.  Cordova. 
Plett,  Larry  Joe,  Ankorage. 

ARIZONA 

Army 
Blanchette,  Michael  R.,  Phoenix. 
Brenner,  Larry  Ray.  Phoenix. 
Carlborg,  Alan  George,  Scottsdale. 
Clifford,  William  Henry.  Tucson. 
CofBn,  Jeffrey  Alan,  Flagstaff. 
Davis,  Wesley  Wayne.  Queen  Cree»- 
Felts,  Dan  Owen,  Flagstaff. 
Fenton,  James  Willlard,  Prescott 
Gray.  Dale  Alan,  Mesa. 
Hankins.  Bruce  Lynn.  Tempe. 
Pahlssa,  William  Anthony,  Tucso' 
Pickett,  Darrel  Monroe,  iBuckey" 
Shevlln.  Hugh  John,  Tucson. 
Staddon.  Peter  Bruce,  Phoenix. 
Toschik.  Mark  Joseph,  Phoenix. 

Marine  Corps 
Tsosle,  Albert.  Chlnle. 
Navy 
Daniels.  Russell  Glen,  Phoenix. 
Ortiz,  Antonio  Clivarez,  Plrtlevllle. 
Rlter,  James  Lee.  Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 
Barnett,  Stuart  Lee,  Bull  Shoals. 
Cody,  Wesley  Oterla,  Wynne. 
Hamm,  FYanklln  Alvln,  Little  Rock. 
Hedges,  Daniel  Macom,  Malvern. 
Hufflne,  Dennis  WUlard,  Paragould. 
Johnson,  David  Earl,  Humnoke. 
Llndler.  Jessie  Ray,  Lockesburg. 
Price,  Arthur  Houston,  Port  Smith. 


Smith,  Jimmy  Don,  Mountalnburg. 
Upshaw.  Glen  Lee.  Holly  Grove. 
White.  Donald  Nlsler.  Plumervllle. 

Marine  Corps 
Klmbrough,  Harold  Bruce,  Bates vlUe. 

CALIFORNIA 

Army 
Apellldo,  Raymond  Hugh,  Bakersfleld. 
Arias,  William  Clp,  Jr.,  National  City. 
Arnall,  Robert  C,  Bell. 
Bainter.  Neal  Vincent,  Orange. 
Barrera,  Jose  Gilbert,  Corcoran. 
Baxley,  Dennis  Wayne,  Orange. 
Baxter,  Ivery  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 
Bedra,  Theodore  Prank,  Buena  Park. 
Beltran,  Robert  Joseph,  Los  Angeles. 
Bennett,  Brian  John,  Stockton. 
Brown,  Clemmle  Jr.,  Dublin. 
Brown,  Laurence  Gordon,  PuUerton. 
Burns,  Ken  Dwlght,  Norwalk. 
Campbell,  James  Lee,  Northrldge. 
Carr,  Roger  James,  PuUerton. 
Chamberlain,  Dale  Stewart,  Pasadena. 
Coe,  Paul  Thomas,  Concord. 
Denna,  David  Ramlro,  Los  Angeles. 
Dick,  Manuel  Levi,  Oolevllle. 
Dodge,  Gregory  Alexis,  Stockton. 
Emerlne,  Jerry  Owen,  Benlcia. 
Pilippl.  Gerald  Prancls,  San  Joee. 
ntzalmmons,  Patrick  G.,  Ventura. 
Ford.  Earl  Etigene,  Susan vlUe. 
Prazler,  Rex  Leonard,  Sonora. 

Gage,  Michael  Arthur.  Gerber. 

Olelm,  Arthur  Frederick,  Jr.,  Aptos. 

Griggs,  Steven  Thomas,  Atwater. 

Guenther,  Bert  Marrion,  Jr.,  West  Covlna. 

Gumlas,  Nichalas  Perez,  HolUster. 

Hargraves.  Murvyn  Eugene,  Senta  Maria. 

Hernandez,  Ramon  Antonio,  McParland. 

Holt,  Raymond  Clyde,  Antloch. 

Hooper,  John  Joseph,  Ventiira. 

Hunt,  John  Stuart,  Santa  Ana. 

Jensen,  Michael  Charles,  San  Francisco. 

Jemlgan,  Mark  Thomas,  Imperial. 

Kappmeyer,  Theodore  C.  San  Jose. 

Kloss.  Thomas  Donald.  Loe  Angeles. 

Koonce.  Robert  Edmund.  San  Diego. 

Kotarskl.  Vlnoent  R..  Jr..  Paramount. 

Kuersten.  Jeffery  David.  Scin  Joee. 

Lawrence.  Tory  Drake.  Murphys. 

Lopez,  George  Leonard,  Banning. 

Lc^>ez,  John  Edward  Jr.,  San  Jose. 

Lucas,  Andre  CSavaro,  San  IMego. 

Luna,  Joe,  Jr.,  Azusa. 

Mathem,  Edward  Gerard,  Corona. 

Meador,  Lorry  Joe,  Oarmlchael. 

Morgans,  Christopher  W.,  Redlands. 

Nelson,  Benjamin  Roy,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 

Nunez  Jesus  Carlos.  Los  Angeles. 

Padilla.  Eddie  Jack.  Stevlnson. 

Perry.  Casey  Clayton,  Los  Angeles. 

Petandvlch,  Nicholas  C,  Lompoc. 

Prater,  Donald  Harold,  El  Cerrlto. 

Premenko,  John  Al.  Paclflca. 

Pritchard,  Clarence  R.,  Jr.,  Lompoc. 

Ramirez,  Eduardo  Cruz,  Canoga  Park. 

Rasey,  Larry  Wayne,  Taft. 

Remelts,  William  Henry  n,  Wilmington. 

Reyes,  Edward  Thomas,  San  Leandro. 

Rocha,  Robert  Silas.  Los  Angeles. 

RoUason,  William  David,  Riverside 

Runge,  Robert  Carl,  Mountain  View. 

Sayera,  David  William,  Slml. 

Scanlon,  William  Manuel,  Los  Banos. 

Schoepke,  Anton  John,  Ooleta. 

Sears,  Gordon  Bert,  Los  Molinos. 

Settle.  William  Foy,  Richmond. 

Silver,  Gareth  MacKenzle,  Palo  Alto. 

Singleton,  Gerald  Blaine,  Indlo. 

Stephens,  Boyd  Adam.  Jr.,  Mendota. 

Sullivan,  Thomas  Howard,  Los  Angeles. 

Swarbrlck,  Lawrence  Gordon,  Plsmo  Beach. 

Taylor.  Larry  Oene.  El  Cajon. 

Vandlver,  Pred  Gerald,  Riverside. 

Velasquez,  Robert,  Los  Angeles. 

Vesey.  Jerrold  Louis.  Palo  Alto. 

Villalobos.  Paul  Rublo,  Los  Angeles. 

Vullo,  Michael  Phillip,  Alhambra 

Wadsworth,  John  Lanier,  San  Diego. 
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Wagner,  John  Ijawrence,  Dale  City. 
Wagner,  Marvin  Leroy,  Hverta. 
Waldron,  Duane  Everett,  Inglewood. 
Walker,  Larry  Allen.  Denalr. 
Ward.  Robert  William.  Concord. 
Watson,  J.  v.,  Los  Angeles. 
Webster,  Prank  Anthony,  Los  Angeles. 
Wheeler,  Nicholas,  San  Di^o. 
Young,  Ronald  Lee.  Morongo  Valley. 
Zacharzuk,  Michael  Patrick,  San  Diego. 
Zerba,  Douglas  Paul,  Napa. 

Air  Force 
Lundy,  Albro  Lynn,  Jr.,  Sherman  Oaks. 
McOerty,  Michael  John.  PuUerton 
Vrabllck.  Michael  Stephen,  MarysvlUe. 

Marine  Corps 

Barnett,  John  Prank.  Port  Hueneme. 
Buttry,  Richard  Russell,  Anaheim. 
Davis,  William  Stanley,  Alhambra. 
Duemllng,  Ralph  Nelson,  South  Pasadena. 
Keller,  Oreg,  Whlttler. 
Ketchum,  William  Arnold,  Jr.,  Llttlerock. 
Kindrick,  Bryce  Leroy.  Torrance. 
La  Rosa,  Marion  Dominic,  San  Jose. 
Munoz,  Jose,  Jr.,  Rowland  Heights. 
Parsons,  Henry  Bennett,  III,  Fairfield. 
Russell.  Donnle  Howard,  Tracy. 
Standrtng,  Lauren  Walter,  Reseda. 

Navy 
Drake,  John  De  Witt,  Stockton. 
Pedersen,  William  A.,  La  Conada. 

COLORADO 

Army 

Carter,  James  William.  Denver, 
easier,  Joseph  Duane,  Colorado  Springs. 
Halnlng,  Paul  Linn,  PlacervlUe. 
Helms,  John  Ray,  Littleton. 
Marchesl,  Jimmy  Eugene,  Littleton. 
Parmentler.  Roger  David,  Littleton, 
Sanchez,  Nick  Enrique,  Chama. 
Smith.  Dennis  Michael,  Aurora. 
Sullivan,  William  Lee,  Denver. 
Thaden,  Gary  Dennis,  Brighton. 
Vestal,  Steve  Alan,  Denver. 

Air  Force 
Helwlg,  Roger  Danny,  Colorado  Springs. 
Stearns,  Roger  Horace,  Boulder. 

MariTie  Corps 
Pappenhelm,  Thomas  Henry,  Eaton. 
Slevers,  John  Robert,  Gunnison. 

CONNECTICUT 

Army 
Harris,  Roy  Edward,  Bridgeport. 
Malcolm,  John  Daniel,  Middlefleld. 
Parsons,  Clifford  E..  Jr.,  MUford. 
Repole,  Richard  Glenn,  Danbury. 
Silverman,  Sheldon.  Waterford. 
Stoddard,  Norman  R.,  Jr..  Kent. 

DELAWARE 

Army 
Aikin,  George  Lee,  Wilmington. 
Jones,  William  Edward,  MlUsboro. 
Moses.  Jesse  Lee,  Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Army 
Austin,  Paul  Jasper.  Jr.,  Washington. 
Williams,  Raymond  Leon,  Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Army 

Aaron,  Eugene  Allen,  Tampa. 

Batcher,  Larry  Gene,  Naples. 

Bean,  John  Robert,  Parker. 

Bregler,  John  Ramsey,  Lake  City. 

Bryant,  John  Darrall,  Miami. 

Chamblee,  William  Donald,  Leisure  City. 

Dlehl,  Stanley  Gene,  Treasure  Island. 

Durden.  Troy,  Orlando. 

Freda,  Robert,  Miami. 

Hadden,  Herbert  Michael.  Bradenton. 

Harp.  William.  Pompano  Beach. 

HeUe.  Henry  Nicholas  n,  West  Palm  Beaob. 

Herring,  John  Willie,  Sanford. 

Johnson,  Gordon  Michael.  Ovledo. 


Maseda,  Oerald  Lee.  Miami. 
McGuckln,  Joseph.  Apopka. 
McNutt,  Prank  EUlott,  Tampa. 
Mlnear,  Mark  Wendell,  Merritt  Island. 
Moore.  Johnny  Lee,  Miadlson. 
Parker,  Otis,  Green  Cove  Springs. 
Porter,  Sandy  Hilly,  Tampa. 
Pratt,  David  Alvln,  Miami  Lakes. 
Ravelo-Torlblo,  Elpidlo  J..  Hlaleah. 
Redding.  Walter  Lee,  Lake  Wales. 
Roller.  William  Eugene.  Sebastian. 
Sawyer,  WUUam  Lelon,  Jr.,  HoUywood. 
Scbofleld,  Robert  Louis,  Miami. 
Scovllle,  Howard  James,  Hollywood. 
Shaw,  Roy  Edward,  Jr.,  Bowling  Green. 
Slzemore,  Robert  Ralph,  Jr.,  Lynn  Haven. 
Szponder,  Robert  Allan,  Miami  Beach. 
Tanner,  Kenneth  Paul,  Orlando. 
Thlgpen.  Willie  Junior,  Ocala. 
Walker.  WUUam  Wayman.  JacksonTllle. 
Washenlk,  Gary  Lee,  Miami. 
Williams,  Pondextuer  B.,  Ft.  Pleroe. 
Wooten,  David  Daryl,  Coral  Oables. 
York,  Joel  Craig,  Fort  Walton  Beach. 

Air  Force 
Carter,  Joseph  Jr.,  Miami. 
MariTie  Corps 
Amlck,  Timothy  David,  St.  Petersburg. 
Gray,  Bobby  Elmer,  Tampa. 
Leffler,  Richard  John,  KOaml. 
Manlnger,  Raymond  Marclne,  JacksoQTllla. 
Vacenovsky,  Dennis  Edward,  Broofcsvllle. 
Watts,  Richard  Joe,  West  HoUywood. 

Navy 

Bomar,  Prank  WlUls,  Miami. 
Young,  Robert  Earl,  Orlando, 

GEORGIA 

Army 

Allen,  Ous,  Atlanta. 
Pouche,  Paul  Jerry,  Macon. 
Gentry,  Dennis  Wayne,  Athens. 
Llghtsey,  John  Henry,  Odum. 
Mears,  Guy  Lamar,  Jr.,  Rockmart. 
Vavrln,  Prank  Neal,  Augusta. 
Walner,  Walter  Lewis,  Stapleton. 

Marine  Corps 

Manac.  Don,  Fargo. 
Nortcn,  John  Emory,  Pt.  Ogelthorpe. 
Pleroe.  Robert  James,  Pt.  Gains. 
Soott,  Johnny  Fred,  Americus. 

hawah 

Army 
Johnson,  Steve  Freddie,  Kallua  Kona. 
Rlvelra.  Robert  Charlee,  Honolulu. 


Army 
Blenklnsop,    William    Darwin,    Coeur    D' 
Alene. 

Mapes,  Eddie  D.,  Kootenai. 
MltcheU.  John  E.  S.,  Jr.,  American  Palls. 
Nelson,  Robert  WUUam,  Rlgby. 
Shlefer,  John  Frederick,  Boise. 


Army 
Avery,  Don  Wayne,  Chicago. 
Bablch,  John  Michael,  Franklin  Grove. 
Baum,  Michael  Edward,  Decatur. 
Benolst,  William  P.,  HI,  Wlnnetka. 
Bohan,  Patrick  John,  Peoria. 
BoUman,  Robert  Norman,  Springfield. 
Boyer,  James  Alan,  Kansas. 
Brass,  Paul  Robert,  St.  Charles. 
Busch,  Eric  Peter,  Chicago. 
Clymer,  Dennis  Lee,  Eureka. 
Colford,  Eterrell  Lee,  West  Chicago. 
Connor,  Patrick  Jamee,  Glenvlew. 
Edgren,  Thomas  Gordon,  Llbertyvllle. 
Ervln,  John  Lee,  Springfield. 
Feezell,  Dan  GiUnn,  Wilmington. 
Felkamp,  Ronald  AUen,  Chicago. 
Frossard,  WUUam  John,  Chicago. 
Glassford,  Gary  Bruce,  Flora. 
Gulmond.  Paul  Gerald,  Chicago. 
Hart,  Robert  WUUam,  Chlcag». 
Hertngton,  John  Donovan,  Washburn. 
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Herring,  Thomas  Forest.  Lombard. 
Houaman,  Robert  Charles,  Bradley. 
Jeters,  Derold,  Ghloago. 
Johnson.  Michael  Kirk.  Alton. 
Jusirez,  Mateo,  Jollet. 
Karsznla,  Leezek  Stanley,  Chicago. 
Kedton,  Richard  Lane,  Chicago. 
Knox.  Leonard  Wayne.  Sterling. 
Lakwa,  Edward  John.  Chicago. 
"Lyons.  William  Perry,  Lomibard. 
Mackey,  Larry  Allen.  Pcrto. 
MagTiuson,  David  Jack,  Chicago. 
Mlndock,  Mchard  William,  Ottawa. 
Muocl,  John  Kocoo,  Chicago. 
Olson,  Mark  Allen.  Piano. 
PalcowBkl,  Richard  Wayne.  Chicago. 
Quick,   Michael   Edward,   Wauconda. 
Rajcwvac,  Hans  Anthony,  Chicago. 
Ra,mm,  P^erenc  John,  Danville. 
Ranldna,  Sasiiial  Kaye,  Chicago. 
Reed,  Rdchard  Leon,  Roc*  City. 
Sandoval,  Hector  Montalvo,  Chicago. 
Scarbrough.  Roger  Allen,  Dlion. 
Simmons,  Elroy,  Bast  St.  Louis. 
Soto.  Joeepti  Martinez.  Chicago. 
Springer.  Timothy  Michael,  Chicago. 
Stearns.  Prank  Edwin,  Carbondale. 
Trolanello,  Clement  Joseph,  Chicago. 
Trygg.  Stanley  Herbert.  Jr.,  Jollet. 
Uteoht.  Robert  Stephen,  Dee  Plalnes. 
Wehrhelm.  Charles  Oeorge,  Chicago. 
Wlddows,  John  William,  Chicago. 
WtlUamfl,  Gary  Robert.  Cuba. 
Welters,   Theodore  Anthony.  New  Baden. 
Wright,  Clifford  Ivan,  East  Peoria. 
Zagata,  John  Joseph.  Chicago. 

Air  Force 
Bunker,  Park  Oeorge,  Homewood. 
Pennington,  Richard  W.,  Adair. 
Wood,  James  Wataon,  Galesburg. 

Marine  Corps 
Ashenfelter.  Alan  Wavne,  Decatur. 
Berger,  Nicholas  Allen,  Savanna. 
Blake,  Wayne  Valgeen,  Rockford. 
Dodd.  Richard  WllUam,  OgleSby. 
Pleater,  Olen  Alan,  Park  Ridge. 
Gilbert,  Jack  Rlohcardo.  Chicago  Ridge. 
Guldan,  John  Anthony,  Chicago. 
HllUard,  Donald  Ray,  Chicago. 
Iwasko,  Edward  Bernard,  Bellwood. 
Novak,  Bdwaird  James,  Tlnley  Park. 
Schroeder,  WUllam  Ray,  Bloomtlngton. 
Williams,  Bamest,  Clilcago. 

Navy 
Boor.  Alan  Scott,  Woodrldge. 
Buroff,  Lanny  Howard,  Chicago, 

INDIANA 

Adams,  Robert  James,  Indianapolis. 
Barnett,  Thomas  Martin,  Sellersburg 
Beyl,  David  Robert,  Sellersburg. 
Blrkhclz,  Robert  Earl,  Michigan  City. 
Chaney,  Roy  Lee,  Indianapolis. 
Clsar,  Thomas  Charles,  Highland. 
CI  eland,  Ronald  Louis,  Gaston. 
Conover.  Charles  Raymond,  Locgootee. 
Craig,  WUllam  Anderson,  Indianapolis. 
Dlckus,  Michael  John,  Hammond. 
Draper,  Mark  Gregory,  Pinly. 
Engeihardt,  Gary  Wayne,  Muncle. 
Fields,  Garrison  David,  Lafayette. 
Glbbs.  Ira  Eugene.  Hammond. 
Harklns,  Edison  Amos  III.  Beverly  Shores 
Barter,  Francis  William.  La  Porte. 
Heavrln.  Mark  Thomas.  EvansvUle. 
Henthom,  Harry  Thomas,  Richmond. 
Hickman,  Thomas  Steven,  Loogootee. 
Hughes,  Purman  David,  Hammond. 
Jordan,  Roy  Douglas,  Logansport. 
Kahre,  Donald  Lee,  Evansvllle. 
Lee,  Milan  Lavoy.  Muncle. 
McDowell.  Larry  James,  Terre  Haute. 
O'Boyle,  Terrence  Patrick,  Gary. 
O'Connor,  Timothy  John,  Loogootee. 
Pettltt.  John  Thomas  Sr.,  Indianapolis. 
Phillips,  Kerry  Wayne.  Evansvllle. 
Pratt.  Carey  Jay,  Kokomo. 
Raymer.  Carroll  Edward  Jr.,  Otlsco. 
Scott,  Rickey  Leroy,  Columbia  City. 
Smith,  Stephen  Thomas,  Indianapolis. 


Stone.  Forest  Michael.  Oaklandon. 
Tharp.  Paul  Arnold,  Klrklln. 
Tunny.  Nicholas  Randle,  Osgood. 
Valentine.  Donald  Lynn.  Lafayette. 
Warner,  Wilfred  Wesley  Jr..  Mlshawaka. 
Waymlre,  Michael  Karl.  Macy. 
Webb.  Mark  James,  Hobart. 
Willis,  Steven  Craig,  Hammond. 

Air  Force 
Bancroft,  William  W.  Jr.,  Indianapolis. 

Marine  Corps 
Daulton.  WUllam  Manson.  Medora. 
Frakes,  William  Douglas,  BoonvUle. 
Musselmaii.  James  Kevin,  Fort  Wayne. 

Navy 
Olsh.  Calvin  Robert,  Highland. 
Hunt,  James  Robert,  Columbus. 
Prchllk,  WUllam  Charles,  Knox. 

Army 

Ahart,  WUllam  Junior.  Crown  Point. 
Alexander,  James  Hlnes,  Llzton, 
Barnett.  Carl  Taylor,  Bluffton. 
Baum,  David  Mlchale,  Crown  Point. 
Brlttaln.  Joseph  Bruce,  Bloomlngton. 
Buchanan,  John  Gary.  EvansvUle. 
Cook,  Donald  Warren,  Avllla. 
Craig.  Dickey,  Madison. 
Creamer,  Charles  F.  Ill,  South  Bend. 
DuUn.  Zettle  J.  C.  Brazil. 

IOWA 

Army 
Abrahamson,  Gary  Lee,  Albla. 
Bartmess,  Gary  Wawne,  Nevada. 
Blxby,  VlrgU  Martin,  Iowa  City. 
Brlese,  Stephen  Craig,  Correctlonvllle. 
Bull,  Billy  Bruce,  Lake  City. 
Pell,  Daniel  Boone,  West  Des  Moines. 
Freeman,  Randall  Gaylord,  Sac  City. 
FVles,  Danny  Joe,  Council  Bluffs. 
Halbach.  Bruce  Charles,  Stacyvllle. 
Huk,  Peter  Paul,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Larson,  Mark  Allan,  Council  Bluffs. 
Levis,  Dennis  Richard,  Charlton. 
Martin,  Dennis  Keith,  Cedar  Rapids. 
McClurg,  John  Lloyd,  Elarlham. 
McNett,  Joe  BUly,  West  Burlington. 
Miller,  Melvln  Dale.  Newell. 
Newell.  Tim  Edwin.  Des  Moinee. 
Riley,  James  Francis,  Waukon. 
Rushing,  Stephen  Abram,  Ames. 
Scott,  Steven  Clayton,  Hkhart. 
Scully,  Russell  Craig,  Ottumwa. 
Shonka.  E>aryl  David.  Ft.  Dodge. 
Struble,  Stanley  Dean,  Oastana. 
Thorpe,  WUllam  David,  Jesup. 
Waterman,  Craig  Thomas.  Rockwell  City. 
Werner,  John  Fredrick,  Willlamsbvu^, 
Wilson,  John  Joseph,  Davenport. 
Wolf,  Kent  Carter,  Boone. 
Wright.  Bruce  William,  West  Des  Moines. 
Wright,  Vernon  Arthur,  Indlanola. 
Zlttergruen,  Louis  Lloyd,  Monona. 

KANSAS 

Amann,  Albert  Frank,  Argonla. 
Carter,  Otis,  Independence. 
Conrardy,  Richard  John,  Wright. 
Coombs.  Dan  L.  F.,  Ill,  Overland  Park. 
Dickey,  Derrel  Keith,  Arcadia. 
Forrest,  Monte  Wajme,  Argonla. 
Hewitt,  Thomas  Theodore,  Topeka. 
Huttle,  Frederick  E..  HI.  Prairie  Village. 
Mizer.  Lenton  Eugene.  El  Dorado. 
Munger,  Ronald  WUllam,  Seattle. 
Richardson,  Gary  Wayne.  Wichita. 
Seglem,  Richard  Noyce,  Wichita. 
Steimel,  Gregg  Francis,  Wright. 
Tucker,  Robert  Eugene.  AbbyvlUe. 
Wallace,  Lanny  John,  Shawnee  Mission. 

KENTVCKT 

Arm.y 

Bridgers,   DougK'.s  Stephen,   Louisville. 
Carson.  Onier  Price,  Oampton. 
Chaney,  David  Glenn.  Bloea. 
Estiidge,  Curtlss.  Hoeklnston. 
Fawbush,  Steven  Lee,  Jeffersontown. 
Fields,  Bobby  George,  Blackey. 
Fraley,  Ezeklel,  Jr.,  Jackson. 


Geer.  Robert  Sampson.  Ellzabethtown 
Hockensmlth,  David  Baker.  Frankfort 
Imnann.  Harry  Charles,  m,  Louisville. 
Johnson,  Nicholas  G.,  Sr.,  New  Haven. 
Johnson,  Paul  Allen.  New  Haven. 
Jones.  Marshall  Keene,  CampbeUsviUe. 
Kavlch,  Robert  Dale,  Jeffersontown. 
Marcum,  Walter  Vernon,  Louisville. 
Nolen,  Kenneth  Joe.  Manchester, 
Norrenbrock.  WlUlam  A.,  Louisville. 
Flatllff,  BUly  Harrison,  Pomeroyton. 
Ray.  WUllam  Clayton,  De  MossvUle, 
Rislnger.  Gerald  Lee,  Jeffersontown. 
Schneider.  Gary  Lee,  Newport. 
Sharp.  Stephen  Allen.  Sebree. 
Taylor.  Harry  Eugene,  Louisville. 
Toler.  David  Bruce.  Ashland. 
WlUlamson,  Pete  EULs.  River. 
Wright,  Phillip  Gerald.  Ashland. 

Marine  Corps 
Cox.  Charles  WUllam,  Louisville. 
Crisp,  Thomas  Mlkell,  HopklnsvUle, 
Justice,  Don  McClelland,  PikevlUe. 
Seymore,  Richard  Morris.  Princeton. 

LOUISIANA 

Army 
Brown.  James,  Jr.,  Port  AUen, 
Converson,  TyTone.  New  Orleans. 
Duplechaln.  Andrus  Floyd,  Eunice. 
Emanuel,  WUllam  Frederick.  Shreveport. 
Garnett,  Isiah  Calvin.  New  Orleans. 
Johnston.  Billy  Neal,  Jr..  Ruston. 
Lombas,  Dexter  Joseph,  Morgan  City. 
Medine,  Bertrand  C,  Jr.,  New  Orleans. 
Mistretta,  Eric  Paul,  Metalre. 
Perrodln.  Curtis  Joseph,  St.  Martlnvllle. 
Romagoea.  Layne  Joseph,  New  Orleans, 
Singleton,  Charlie,  Jr.,  Wlnnsboro. 
Smith.  Marcus.  West  Monroe. 
Thlbodeaux,  Michael  L.,  Crowley. 
Walton.  Jimmy  Ronald,  Harrisonburg. 
WheletBs.  Douglass  Terrell,  Shreveport. 

Marine  Corps 
McNeil.  Bruce  Alan.  Metalrle. 
Tarver,  Edward,  Wlnnsboro. 

Navy 
Griffith,  Eric  Lawrence,  Destrehan. 

MAINE 

Army 
Dalgle,  Bennett  Joseph,  Stockholm. 
Manchester,  Gary  Oral  C.  Farmlngton. 

Marine  Corps 
Buxton,  Dale  Ryan,  Rangeley. 

Navy 
Wlthee,  Edward  WUllam,  Madison. 

M.\RYLAND 

Army 
Bates,  Melvln  Carroll  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Bolan,  Robert  Louis,  Pasadena. 
Brldgett,  Paul  Edward,  Riverdale. 
Burrows,  Roberta  Paton,  Denton. 
Dale.  Dennis  Humphrey.  Baltimore. 
Curtis.  Joseph  Paul.  Hollywood. 
Delbel,  Edward  Paul  III.,  Baltimore. 
Keeney,  Joseph  Frank,  Baltimore. 
Kesslng.  Thomas  Edward  Jr.,  SUver  Spring. 
King.  Robert  Lee,  Prince  Frederick. 
Kozlowskl,  James  Michael.  Baltimore. 
McDermott.  Joseph  F.  III.,  College  Park. 
Osborne,  David  William,  Baltimore, 
Rowe,  RusseU  Allen,  Lexington  Park. 
Stroud,  Allen  Ralph,  Silver  Spring. 

Air  Force 
Wright.  David  Irvln.  Annapolis. 

Marine  Corps 
Casner,  Lewis  Edgar,  Jr.,  Potomac. 
Gaffigan.  Robert  Michael,  Silver  Spring. 
Klllmon,  Frederick  Russell,  Delmar. 
Steger,  David  Naylor.  Hampstead. 

MASSACHrrSETTS 

Army 
CahUl,  William  Joseph.  HaverhUl. 
CoUlna,  George  WiUlam,  Springfield. 


Davis,  Wayne  Robert.  Leomlnater. 
Gamblno.  Michael  James,  Haverhill. 
Heppler,  James  Howard.  Needham. 
Kacsock,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr.,  Brtdgewater. 
Larraga,  Angelo  Gentry,  Boston. 
Lovett,  Bernard  James,  Jr.,  Sprlngfleld. 
McEwlng,  Harry.  Ayer. 
Powers,  Francis  Edward,  Jr.,  Charlestown. 
Seaman,  Joseph  Andrew,  Fram Ingham. 

Air  Force 
Landry,  Peter  Joseph,  Qulncy. 
Ramsay,  David  Leroy,  Boston. 

Marine  Corps 
Cunningham,  Robert  James,  Dorchester. 
Lawson,  John  David,  Topsfleld. 
Reardon,  Dennis  Joseph,  Cohasset. 

Navy 

Buzzell.  Richard  Howard,  Arlington. 
Palma,  Luco  William,  Tewksbury. 

MICHIGAN 

Army 
Atkins,  Douglas  Paul,  Ann  Arbor. 
Baer,  Randall  Thomas,  Detroit. 
Bain,  Bruce  Arnold,  Taylor. 
Barkley.  Kirk  Owen,  East  Leroy. 
Blaskowskl,  Richard  L.,  Cheboygan. 
Bouchard,  Roger  Harold,  Flint. 
Boyer,  Thomas  Michael,  Livonia. 
Brooks,  Larry  Eiigene,  Detroit. 
Bryan,  Robert  Lamarr,  Colon. 
Buslck,  Larry  Russell,  Praser. 
Caffey,  Michael  Alexander,  Saginaw. 
Carver,  RandaU  Allen,  Three  Oaks. 
Cleverley,  WUllam  Bert,  Detroit. 
De  Wulf ,  Patrick  Thomas,  Bloomfield  Hills. 
Derrick,  Robert  Allen,  Marquette. 
Faculak,  Gary  J..  Boyne  City. 
Pries,  Daniel  Leslie,  Greenville. 
Gerten,  Ronald  Eugene,  Tecumseh. 
Gomez,  Evello  Alfred,  Kalamazoo. 
Greene,  Frederick  David.  Detroit. 
Griffin,  William  Donald  II,  Pontlac. 
Gydesen,  Gregory  Allen,  Big  Rapids. 
Harper.  Harold  Owen,  Grand  Rapids. 
Hawley,  Peter  Sheldon,  Jackson. 
Hearsch,  John  Patrick  Jr.,  Flint. 
Herndon,  TTiomas  Hayden,  Saint  Joseph. 
Hilderbrant,  PhUUp  Jay,  Edmore. 
Howe,  John  Allan,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Huxtable,  Ronald  Lester,  Madison  Heights. 
Lafferty,  Thomas  Lee,  Adrian. 
Lane,  Albert  Leroy,  Jr.,  Ferndale. 
Laverty,  Steve  L.  J.,  Farwell. 
Law,  Brent  Robin,  St.  Johns. 
Llnvllle,  Michael  Thomas.  Madison  Heights. 
MacDonald,  Harold  Lee,  Clarkston. 
Mathews,  Charles  Donald,  Grand  Haven. 
Merz,  James  R.  Jr.,  Royal  Oak. 
Metz,  Gary  Raymond,  Adraln. 
Miller,  David  Bruce,  Lansing. 
Musich,  John  Paul,  Calumet. 
Naboznlak.  Myron  Richard,  Warren. 
Natalie,  Ronald  John,  Monroe. 
Nowaczynskl,  Natalie.  RosevlUe. 
Ollnger,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Osier,  Robert  Dale,  Jr.,  Garden  City. 
Overweg.  Roger  Dale.  Zeeland. 
Persyn.  Ronald  Frank,  Detroit. 
Pinkney.  Robertis,  Detroit, 
Reska,  Craig  Thomas,  Novl. 
Rose.  David  Earl,  Flint. 
Sanders.  Terrj'  Lee,  Wayne. 
Simmons,  Kenneth  Jerome,  Muskegon. 
Smith,  Thomas  Paul,  Alpena. 
Stanlch,  Nade  Michael,  Lexington. 
Van  Ochten,  Terry  Joseph,  Bay  City. 
Vanderhaag,  Albert  Jacob,  Grant. 
Von  Der  Hoff,  Ralph  Henry,  Traverse  City. 
Weaver,  Jerry  Michael,  Nlles. 
Wheeler,  William  Eugene,  Detroit, 
WUson,  Phillip  Allen,  Plalnwell. 

Air  Force 
Kelsey,  Ronald  Keith.  Troy. 
Marine  Corps 
Asbury,  Donnie  DeWayne,  Flint. 
Beach,  Leo  Albert.  Jr.,  Detroit. 
Carr,  James  Otis,  Flint. 


Delaphlano  Joe  B.,  ShelbyvlUe. 
Franklin,  WUllam  Johnson,  Southgate. 
Jones,  James  Dale,  Pontlac. 
Lafler,  John  James,  Wyandotte. 
Lazar,  Daniel  Stephen,  Flushing. 
More,  Gary  Keith,  Sterling  Heights. 
Welch,  Robert  Leroy,  Yale. 

Navy 
Conley,  Larry  Ray.  Detroit. 
Nleboer,  Douglas  Alan,  Holland. 

MINNESOTA 

Army 
Anderson,  Roger  Wilbur,  Jr.,  Montevideo. 
Barrett,  Andrew  Ryan,  Mlnnetonka, 
Cooreman,  Raymond  Robert,  Tracy, 
Gunderson,  Thomas  La  Von,  Milan. 
Hayes,  Lyle  Dennis,  Pierz. 
Hennessy,  Stephen  Thomas,  Duluth. 
Kaster,  Stephen  Joseph,  Coon  Rapids. 
Knott,  John  Charles,  Pine  River. 
Kraemer.  Fred  Chris,  Hopkins. 
Krull,  James  Lee.  Herman. 
Nehl,  Joseph  Robert.  Hoyt  Lakes. 
Nieken,  Larry  Lee,  HUlman. 
Nordqulst.  Jon  Harris,  St.  Paul. 
Ordner.  John  Albert,  Rush  City. 
Sampson,  Michael  John,  Forest  Lake. 
Slklch,  Michael  Matthew,  Bloomlngton. 
Stefanich,  Nicholas  C,  Tower. 
Waldron,  James  Taylor,  Minneapolis. 
Wise,  Gordon  Scott,  Minneapolis. 
Zager,  John  Carl,  Vlrg:inla. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Army 
BaUey,  Bobby  Lee,  BUoxl, 
Barrttt,  WiUlr.m  Emmett,  Meridian. 
Bennett.  Robert  Horace.  Starkvllle. 
Drane,  Wllbcrt  Rav,  Charleston. 
Expose,  Henry  Ray,  Columbia. 
Franklin,  Jerold,  Greenville. 
Frazier,  Gary  Lee,  Jackson. 
Pulgham,  Joe  Hugh,  Mathiston. 
GiUaspy,  Thomas  E>avld,  Monticello, 
Golden,  Donald  Lewis,  Meridian. 
Hester,  Guy  Wilson,  Jr.,  Winona. 
Howard,  Chester  Theo,  Jr.,  Winona. 
Hudson,  James  WlUlam.  Biloxl. 
Mallette,  Avon  Norrls,  Lucedale. 
McGuire,  John  EMdle,  Walls. 
McLaurln,  Willie  James,  Picayime. 
Porter,  Thomas  Lamar,  Vlcksburg. 
Ray.  WlUle  James,  CentrevUle. 
Roberts,  Joe  Raymond,  Jr.,  New  Albany. 
Robinson.  Charles  Wayne,  Vlcksburg. 
Salters,  Lee  Earnest.  Belden. 
Sanford.  HolUs  Coleman.  Jr.,  Clarksdale. 
Santee,  Henry  Edward.  Hattlesburg. 
Stodard,  WlUlam  Terry,  Meridian. 
Sumrall,  Roger  Dale,  Hattlesburg. 

Marine  Corps 
Clark,  Dennis  Elugene,  Tupelo. 
Missoimi 
Army 
Batesel,  Dennis  Gordon,  Hocomo. 
Burnett,  Curters  Joseph,  Slkeston. 
Cady,  Stephen  Michael,  St.  Louis. 
Candrl,  Bruce  Charles,  St.  Louis. 
Collins.  Donald  Clifton.  West  Plains. 
Crawford,  John  Nelson,  Jr.,  Kansas  City. 
Crosby,  Louis  John,  St.  Louis. 
Dean,  Terry  Lee,  Columbia. 
Dickson,  Ronald  George,  St.  Louis. 
Fisher,  Dennis  Fay,  Walker. 
Frasch,  Robert  Louis,  Belton. 
Freeman,  David  Franklin,  Farmlngton. 
Gallina,  Anthony  Joseph,  Maplewood. 
Gladu.  Robert  Joseph,  St.  Louis. 
Grove,  Steven  Eugene,  Kansas  City. 
Gutierrez,  Christopher,  St.  Louis. 
Hicks,  Larry  David,  St.  Ann. 
Hodges,  WUllam  Jesse.  Sr..  Kansas  City. 
Hood.  Derald  Joe,  Polk. 
Kraus.  Jean  Mason,  Gorln. 
Layne.  Howard  WUson.  Jr..  Lamar. 
Long.  Thomas  Arnold,  Brookfleld. 
Maune,  Francis  Edward,  Washington. 
McCray,  Pleasant,  Jr.,  St.  Louis. 


McMlllin,  Gary  Don.  Osceola. 
MUler,  Burke  Holbrook,  Sprlngfleld. 
Moore,  Paul  Vincent,  Independence. 
Morris.  Tommy  Gene,  Lucerne. 
Myers,  Tony  Howard,  Kansas  City. 
Neu,  William  Allen,  Overland. 
Petty,  Ernest  De  Forest.  St.  Louis. 
Reynolds,  Edward  Lee,  Macon. 
Rother,  Robert  Cawson,  Jr.,  St.  Louis. 
Sathoff,  Dale  Ervln,  St.  Louis. 
Schmltz,  Craig  Alan,  Klrkwood. 
Shea,  Thomas  Welch,  Ballwln. 
Spiers,  Randolph,  MaysvUle. 
Unzlcker,  Gregory  Dean.  St.  Joseph. 
Wilson,  Robert  Henerson,  Jr.,  St.  Louis. 
Workman,  Donald  Renay,  Klrkwood. 

Marine  Corps 
Goszewskl,  Thomas  Walter,  Dellwood. 
Hancock,  Jerry  Edward,  Qulln. 
Hudson,  Giiry  Duane,  JopUn. 
James,  Robert  Lee,  Clinton. 
Mitchell,  Daniel  Lee,  Ballwln. 
Paule,  PhlUlp  Arthur,  St.  Louis. 
Perry,  Jack  Armond,  St.  Louis. 
Pope,  Charles  Alfred,  Jr.,  Independence. 
Watcrfleld,  Richard  P.,  Kansas  City. 

MONTANA 

Army 
Hensley,  Mark  Alan,  Great  Palls. 
McDougall,  Hlma  Duncan,  Jr.,  Thompson 
Palls. 

Mehls,  Leland  McOee,  Flaxvllle. 
Naasz.  Emll  John.  Wolf  Point. 
Nichols,  PhllUp  Arthur,  KalispeU. 
Stube,  Richard  Purrell,  Helena. 
Utter.  Keith  Edward,  Eureka. 
Zlebarth,  Dennis  Leroy,  Missoula. 

Air  Force 
Melnlck,  Steven  Bernard,  Billings. 

NEBRASKA 

Army 
Anderson,  Warren  Charles,  Omaha. 
Barnhlll,  Robert  Eugene,  North  Platte. 
Kamlnskl,  Raymond  Donald,  Loup  City. 
Larson,  David  Wajrne,  Punk. 
Moreno,  Dennis  Ralph,  Hay  Springs. 
Walker,  Michael  Allen,  Scottsbluff. 

Marine  Corps 
SamuelBon,  Ronald  Earl,  Wymore. 

NEVADA 

Army 
Muncey,  Jay  Allan,  Battle  Mountain. 

NFW     JERSEY 

Army 
Asmuth,  Robert  Labudde,  Jr.,  Montclalr. 
Dlanl,  Franco,  P'assalc. 
Formica.  Gary  Peter,  Bloomfield. 
Graham,  Barry  Francis,  Jersey  City. 
Grau,  Antonio  Ambroslo,  Lodl. 
Grlsard,  John  Robert,  Long  Branch. 
Hutton.  Walter  Wesley,  Newark. 
JacobBon.  Jon  Christopher,  Bayonne. 
Koch,  Kenneth  John,  Jersey  City. 
Lively,  Warren  n,  Trenton. 
Luttgens,  James,  Keyport. 
Mlckens,  Carl  Lawrence,  Belleville. 
Nudenberg,  David  Alan,  Caldwell. 
Rogers,  Thomas  Samuel,  Penns  Grove. 
Schless,  Thomas  Charles,  Edgewater. 
Schoenberg,  Richard  C,  Palmyra. 
Sprulll,  Ovell,  Jersey  City. 

Marine  Corps 

Elliott,  Robert  WlUlam,  Woodbury. 
Humphrey,  Kevin  Richard,  Park  Ridge. 
Ortiz,  Robert  WUson,  Paterson. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Army 
Chavez,  Glen  Alex.  Glenooe. 
Hern,  WUllam  Burch,  Albuquerque. 
Robertson.  Kenneth  Lee,  Albuquerque. 
Smith,  Jol  Nebane,  Santa  Fe. 

Air  Force 
Milbrath,  Robert  Keith,  Okabena. 


8000 

Marine  Corpt 
Charlie,  Peter,  Farmlngton. 
Kozal,  Kenneth  Bruce  K.,  Albuquerque. 
Montoya,  Joe  Hemum,  S«nta  Fe. 

NSW    TOSK 

Army 

Aiken.  WllUam  Leslie,  Whitehall. 

Allen.  Leonard  Peter,  Port  Ann. 

Alsever,  Michael  Hadwln,  Pennellvllle. 

Armato.  Salvatore,  Joseph,  West  Babylon. 

Asep,  Michael,  New  York. 

Aulettl.  Peter  Paul,  New  York. 

Bailey,  Rae  Arvld,  Clemons. 

Balz,  Lee  Thomas,  Elmlra. 

Barrett,  Stanley  Howard,  Waterford. 

Bedlent,  Ross  Edward.  Valols. 

Beebe,  Richard  WllUam.  Liverpool. 

Bohnwagner.  Peter  Paul.  Slate  Hill. 

Bojanek,  Robert  Arthur.  Kenmore. 

Bozler.  WlUle.  Jr.,  New  York. 

Brown,  Robert  Joseph,  Jr.,  Buffalo. 

Bunk,  Francis  Xavler,  East  IsUp. 

Calnes,  Frederick  Alfred,  New  York. 

Cannan,  Dennis  Charles.  Rochester. 

Cofflno,  Thomas  Paul,  New  York. 

Crowley.  John  Edward,  WllUamBon. 

De  Angells,  Dominic  John.  New  York. 

Df  Flnlzlo,  Louis  Carl,  New  York. 

Dorsey,  William  Timothy,  PeeksklU. 

Dragone,  James  Vincent,  Mlddletown. 

Pako,  John  Stephen,  New  York. 

Pratellenlco,  FYank  Rocco,  Chatham. 

Glenn.  Edward  Francis,  Jr.,  Levlttown. 

Gross,  Mark  Irwin,  New  York. 

Harrison,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Kill  Buck. 

Hatcher,  David  Lee,  New  York. 

Huey,  Donald  Raymond,  F^rmlngdale. 
Kingston,  George  Henry.  Jr..  Waterloo. 
Livingston.  John  Dewey.  Red  Creek. 
Lynch.  Bernard,  New  York. 
Macedonlo,     Carmine     Angelo,     WllUston 
Park. 

Marcantonlo,  Joseph  Prank,  New  York. 
Martinez,      Anthony      Vincent.      Medford 
Station. 

Meehan.  James  Michael.  Flushing. 
Mvmlz-Oarcla,  Luis  Ernesto,  New  York. 
Olgyay.  Roy  Christopher,  New  York. 
Ottman.  Todd  Whitney,  Victor. 
Oyola,  Hector  David.  New  York. 
Pardo,  Thomas  Anthony,  Flushing. 
Petraehune.   Michael   James,   Lyon  Moun- 
tain. 

Pippins,  Gu»,  New  York. 
Quirtn,  Richard  Floyd,  Woodstock. 
Salazar,  Ernesto  Victor,  New  York. 
Shine,  Jonathan  Cameron.  PleasantvlUe. 
ailvemall,  Douglas  Harold.  Bloomfleld. 
Smith,  Michael,  Richmond  Hill. 
Sorcl,  Mark  Timothy,  Niagara  Palls. 
TambuiTl,  John  Richard  Jr.,  New  York. 
Van  Gelder,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Waterloo. 
Vetrano,  Gerald  Michael,  Elmont. 
Wicks,  WlUlam  Arthur,  North  Bellmore. 
Woodhouse,  Robert  F.,  Jr.,  Ellenvllle. 

Air  Force 
Justice,  William  Paxil,  Nlagra  Falls. 

Marine  Corps 
Bajln.  Enver,  College  Point. 
Boyd,  Stephen  Leslie,  Rochester. 
Oruz,  Lula  Antonio,  New  York. 
Donnell,  Robert  A.,  n,  Clymer. 
Plaher,  Arthur,  Noath  Tonawanda. 
GllUeB,  Jamee  Francis,  Bardonla. 
Hlnes,  John  Charles,  Cohoes. 
Miller,  Jeffery  Allen,  Akron. 
Montano,  William  Andrew,  Deer  Park. 
Montero,  Ignaclo,  New  York. 
Murphy,  William,  New  York. 
Oliver.  Kenneth  Barlston,  Rensselaer. 
Puderbaugh,  Charles  Kay,  Dryden. 
Smith.  Gregg  Allison,  Great  Valley. 
Stolz,  James  Edward.  Jr.,  Hlcksvllle. 
Valle,  Gulllermo,  New  York. 
Vega,  Francisco,  New  York. 
Navy 
_  Beck.  Edgar  Peter,  Jr..  Gowanda. 
'  Hyler.  Nelson  Michael,  Scarsdale. 
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Koberleln.  Charles  Ernest,  Swan  Lake. 
McNulty,  WllUam  Francis.  Green  Island, 
Neubauer.  John  Prank,  Mount  Vernon. 
Raymond,  Carl  Roger.  Elmlra. 
Rochez,  Esteban  Valertano,  New  York. 

Army 
Alexander.  Woodrow.  New  York. 
Andrews.  Walter  Eugene.  Jr  .  GaruervlUe. 
Bailey,  Dennis  Michael.  New  York. 
Barbarla.  Louis  Joseph,  New  York. 
Bauer.  Robert  Ernest.  Pearl  River. 
Bennett.  John  Jay.  Beacon. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Army 

Adams.  Merrltt,  FayettevUle. 

Arbeit.  Martin  Irving.  FayettevUle. 

Austin,  WllUam  Eugene,  Lenoir. 

Auten.  Donald  Eugene.  Cramerton. 

Black.  Perry  Gray,  Winston-Salem. 

Boone,  WllUam  Edward,  Durham. 

Bradley,  Thomas  Euben.  Tarboro. 

Brown,  Joseph  Martin  Leroy,  FayettevUle. 

CampbeU.  WUson.  Laurlnburg. 

Carroll,  Max  Edward,  Oastonla. 

Carroll.  Samuel  T..  Jr.,  Drexel. 

Clayton,  Curvln,  Durham. 

Daves.  Dennis  Lee.  Lincolnton. 

Davis,  Sherman  Pondexter,  FayettevUle. 

Dennis.  Jerry  Allen.  Erwin. 

Dew.  Robert  Earl.  Raeford. 

Elklns.  Bruce  Clinton,  Swannanoa. 

Ford.  Jerry  Stevenson.  JonesvlUe. 

Fore.  James  Larry,  Sanford. 

Fox,  Lorenzo.  Battleboro. 

Gaddle.  David.  Jr..  Hope  Mills. 

Graham.  Michael  Allan,  Kings  Mountain. 

Gray.  Charles  Howard.  Jr.,  FayettevUle. 

Grimm.  Michael  Joseph.  Carthage. 
Halley.  Mark  Steven.  High  Point. 

Harrison.  Robert  Allen,  AshevlUe. 

Heaggans.  Thurston  Conrad,  Troutman. 
Hodges,  Bernard.  Parkton. 
Holder,  James  Edward.  FayettevUle. 
HolUfleld.  Harold  Dean.  Marlon. 
Howell.  Ralph.  Eureka. 
Hyatt,  Jack  Edward,  Sylva. 
Johnson,  Albert  Lee.  Angler. 
Jones.  Wllbert  Earl,  Mt.  Olive. 
Manrlng,  Curtis  Johnson,  Pinnacle. 
McDanlel,   Gary   Elzievan,   McLeansvlUe. 
Moody,  John  Ernest,  Jr.,  Norlina. 
Oglb,  Johnny  Wayne,  BurnsviUe. 
Owens,  Carl  Eugene,  Lincolnton. 
Parrls,  Bobby  James,  Sylva. 
Profflt,  John  Bernard,  Todd. 
Raymond,  Fredrick  Carol.  Jr..  Beaufort. 
Ritchie.  Glenn  Garland,  Jr  .  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. 
Slaughter,  Kenneth  Wesley,  Murfreesboro. 
Sturm,  Herman  Victor,  Jr.,  Monroe. 
Taylor,  James  Erwln.  Laurlnburg. 
Taylor,  Rodney  Eugene,  McGrady. 
Taylor.  Wendell,  Enfleld. 
Walker.  Gary  Wayne.  Wln.ston-Salem. 
Winborne.  John  Hatchings.  Edenton. 

Air  Force 
Morgan,  Otis  Cleveland,  Candler. 
Wellons.  Phillip  Rogerson,  Raleigh. 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Army 

Jtwobson.  Larry  Bruce.  Norma. 
Sveen,  Brent  WUUam,  Fargo 


Army 
Amhelser,  David  James.  Lodl. 
Asher.  Prank  Louis,  Hamilton. 
Brown.  Richard  Allen.  Rayland. 
Bryan,  David  Andrew.  North  Canton. 
Callan.  Robert  Thomas,  Youngstown. 
Climer,  David  Leroy,  Columbus. 
Conrad,  John  William.  Fremont. 
Dadlsman,  Gordon  Alan,  Dayton. 
Dasen,  Gerald  Randal,  III,  Toledo. 
Denig.  Joseph  Henry.  Mansfield. 
Devers,  David  Ronald.  Sr.,  Paulding. 
Du  Pont.  James  Gamil.  WestervUle. 
Dunn.  Carl  Edward,  ChlUlcothe. 


Flynn.  Raymond  Joseph,  Jr.,  Toledo. 
Foster,  Alfonza,  East  Liverpool. 
Frilling,  Jerome  Raymond,  Sidney. 
Hannah,  Byron  Mark.  Cygnet. 
Hlvely.  Daniel  Richard,  Danville. 
Jasso,  John,  Rudolph. 
Kelster,  John  Ley,  New  Lexington. 
KeUey,  George  Robert.  Bellalre. 
Koly,  Robert  James,  Parma. 
Lloyd,  Randall  Lynn,  Sterling. 
Marshall.  Dennis  Craig,  Wooeter. 
McFarland.   Richard  Wesley.  Lucas. 
Mikolajczyk,  Dennis  Lee.  Tc4edo. 
MUler.  Prank  Harold,  Jr..  Athens. 
Noel.  Michael  David.  LucasviUe. 
Paley,  Norman  Fred,  Mentor. 
Peterson.  Michael  Harreld,  Toledo. 
Poland.  Ronald  Lee,  Canton. 
Radcllff.  Robert  Paul,  Jr.,  Akron. 
Reed.  William  Clemon.  Hamilton. 
Rice,  Flnley  Austin,  Athens. 
Rice,  Robert  Thomas,  Jr.,  Springfield. 
Russell.  John  Joseph.  Ironton. 
Schaff.  Ronald  Joseph,  Kettering. 
Shaw,  Jeffrey  Michael,  Lima. 
Swlger,  Bernard  Leroy,  Madison. 
Thompson,  Douglas,  Cleveland. 
Thompson.  Timothy  Joseph,  Norwalk. 
Walker.  William  Oregor>-,  II,  EucUd. 
Ward,  Paul,  Rarden 
WUhelm,  WUUam  Lester,  Covington. 
Winter,  Gary  Glen.  Grand  Rapids. 
Wlrks.  Robert  Blane.  East  Palestine. 
ZoUer.  Robert  WUUam.  II.  Mantua. 

Air  Force 
Justice.  WUUam  Allen.  Columbus. 
Pearl.  Richard  Biax,  Lorain 
Powell,  John  Parker.  E>ayton. 

Marine  Carpi 
Arnett.  Ray,  Jr..  Dayton. 
Chandler,  Ronald  Eugene,  Cincinnati. 
Courtney.  Michael  Joseph.  Yuungstown. 
Jenkins,  Donald  Ray,  Cleveland. 
Jenks,  Gary  Lee,  Xenia. 
Mattlngly,  John  Eugene,  Dresden. 
Predovlc.  WllUam  Mark,  Cleveland. 
Rowley,  Theodore  Texas,  ChlUlcothe. 
Savieo,  Richard  Hugh,  Fostorla. 
Trotta.  Franclso  Jeffrey,  Cincinnati. 
Ward,  Craig  Nelaon,  Dayton. 

Navy 
Kempel,  Michael  Richard.  Cuyahoga  Palls. 
Nutter,  Frederick  Leroy,  ZanesvlUe. 
RatUff,  Johnny,  Washington  Court  House. 
Rushton,  Wayne  Sterling,  Eastlake. 

OKLAHOMA 

Army 
Armstrong.  Sherman  Felton.  Poteau. 
Bogle.  DennU  Dean.  Oklahoma  City. 
Bookout.  Charles  Franklin.  Oklahoma  City. 
Bradley.  Alfred  Lee,  Stllwell. 
Calllson.  Jimmy  Ray.  Nowata. 
Gruse.  Stanley  Joe.  Clayton. 
Dodd.  Richard  Eugene.  Wlster. 
Domlne.  Manuel  De  Leon.  Ft.  SUl. 
Hartness.  Roger  Dale.  Hulbert. 
Hodges.  Raymond  Leon.  Jr..  Lawton. 
Hutton.  Charles  Phillip.  Tulsa. 
Kalsu.  James  Robert.  Oklahoma  City. 
Kusch.  WUUam  Howard.  Fairvlew. 
Love.  Don  Wayne.  Konawa. 
McDonald.  Albert.  Jr..  Tulsa. 
Nlman,  Robert  O'Neal.  Tulsa. 
Reese.  Chest-er  Roy.  Jr..  Sand  Springs. 
Starrett,  John  Delbert,  BartlesvlUe. 
Tefft.  George  Edward.  Oklahoma  City. 
Wellman.  Cecil  .Albert,  Purcell. 
Wells,  EHroy  Frederick.  Ponca  City. 
Williams,  Bobby  Ray,  Lawton. 
York.  Daniel  Webster.  Tulsa. 

Marine  Corp<i 
Evans.  Danny  Leo.  Atoka. 
Porter.  Robert  Lee.  Enid 
Prince,  Eugene,  Jr..  Grant. 
Teffs,  James  Richard.  Tulsa, 

Navy 

Asher.  Harold  E,,  Tulsa. 

Morrison,  Randy  Stanton,  Oklahoma  City. 
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OREGON 

Army 

Anderson,  Dale  Arthur,  Portland. 
Carper,  John  WlUlam,  Jr.,  Sweet  Home. 
Davis,  Kelly  Ray,  Arock. 
Flleger,  Harold  Norman,  Tlgard. 
Friend,  Gary  Ralph,  Harper. 
Gatliff,  Larry  Allen,  Lebanon. 
Johnson,  Clifford  Thomas,  Portland. 
Johnston,  Edward  Charles,  Hlnea. 
MUberger,  RusseU  Dale,  Portland. 
Murphy,  John  WUUam,  Pendleton. 
Ownbey,  Timothy  Robert.  Springfield. 
Popp,  David  Fred,  MUwaukle. 
Rogers,  Dean  Francis,  Portland. 
Smith,  Gary  Wayne,  Toledo. 
Taylor,  Robert  Wayne,  Klamath  Falls. 
Whitmore,  William  Lee,  Sherwood. 
Whitton,  Edward  James,  Gaston. 
WUllams,  Robert  A.,  Jr..  Rockaway. 
Winter,  Gary  James,  Portland. 

Marine  Corps 
Manela,  Randall  Paul,  Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Army 
Belarskl,  Ronald  Dale,  Charlerol. 
BllckenstaS,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  Llttlestown. 
Bowdren,  James  Ignatius,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Cassln,  Prank  Andrew,  Jr..  Newell. 
Corl,  Franklin  Matthew,  Jr.,  Lebanon. 
Dl  Bartolomeo.  Ronald  J.,  Volant. 
English,  Glenn  Harry,  Jr.,  Comwells 

Heights. 
Parnsworth,  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  FrackvlUe. 
Plndlay,  WUUam  Thomas,  Philadelphia, 
Finn,  Albert  Maurice,  Lansdale. 
Prltsch.  Andrew  Joseph  m,  Rochester. 
Gelger,  Lawrence,  Irwin. 
Gilpin,  Terry  Lee,  Marianna. 
Glatfelter.  Larry  Eugene.  Glen  Rock. 
Hamilton,  Walter  Wade.  Eighty  Four. 
Hlteshue,  Frank  Richard,  Penn. 
Horner,  Larry  Mark.  Walnutport. 
Hughes,  Frederick  Joseph,  Pittsburgh. 
Hupp,  James  Earl.  Darlington. 
Johnson,  Asa  Thomas,  Covington. 
Johnson,  George  Russell,  Amity. 
Kelso,  James  Michael,  CUfton  Heights. 
Klscaden,  Michael  Edward,  Lancaster. 
Kubelus,  Anthony  George,  Jr.,  Scranton. 
Llshchynsky,  George,  Philadelphia, 
ll&ratta,  Craig,  Allegheny. 
Marlatt,  Roy  Wayne,  Plttsbtirgh. 
Martin,  Lawrence  Samuel,  Philadelphia. 
McCann,  Jack  WUUam,  Pittsburgh. 
Meadows,  Lee  David,  Johnstown. 
Napier,  Robert  Wayne,  Pittsburgh. 
Parada,  Edward  John,  Arcadia. 
Plersol,  John  Laurence,  Jr.,  Downlngtown. 
Qulnn,  James  Anthony,  King  of  Prussia. 
Reed,  Albert  Marshall,  Philadelphia. 
Schelb,  Lawrence  Elwood,  Jr.,  Tower  City, 
SchoU,  Clifford  Paul,  Jr.,  Macungle. 
Schultz,  Thomas  Russell,  Pittsburgh. 
Shipe.  Thomas  AUebach,  Venetla. 
Shultz,  Dale  EJdward.  Freeport. 
epence,  John  Andrew,  lU,  Modena. 
Thomas,  Henry  Benny,  PhUadelphla. 
Upright,  Brian  Dale,  Starrucca. 
Walko,  Daniel  Steven,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Walsh,  Wayne  Eimerlck.  Jr.,  Fali<bank. 
Walter,  Clyde  Elmer,  Jr.,  OlaySburg. 
Watson.  "I^one  Calvin,  PhUadelpihia. 
Weldle,  Robert  James,  Oornwells  Heights. 
Welgner.  David  Ralph,  North  Wales. 
Wells,  Roger  Orrle,  PleasantvUle. 
Wiegand,  Dean  Michael,  Philadelphia. 
Zerggen,  FVanols  Albert,  Philadelphia. 

Marine  Corps 
Cralge,  Amos  Mark,  SeUngrove. 
Delozler,  David  Vincent,  Altoona. 
Hanlon,  Martin  Joseph,  Oallltlzln. 
Klail)er,  Francis  Earl,  Kane. 
MUler,  James  Edward,  Lancaster. 
Morrow,  Edward  Cy,  Bangor. 
Smith,  David  Leland,  Clalrton. 
Smith,  Frederick  Joseph,  Pittsburgh. 
Stockman,  John  Prank,  Marcus  Hook. 
Thomas,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 


Navy 
Bullock,  Dennis  John,  MontouiwlUe. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Army 
Lancaster,  Robert  West,  Lincoln. 
MacNaught,  Robert  WUUam,  Warwick, 
CNelU,  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Webster,  Dermis  Wade,  Narrag&nsett. 

Marine  Corps 
Argentl,  Robert  Lee,  Providence. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Army 
Baker,  Clarence  Eugene,  Lancaster. 
Blackwell,  Robert  Lawrence.  Gaffney, 
Brooks,  David  Lee,  Greenwood. 
Burdette,  Hllbum  M.  Jr.,  Slmpsonvllle. 
Fields,  Ronald  Elwood,  Anderson. 
B^ng.  Robert  Louis.  Anderson. 
McGee,  Joseph  O'Nell.  Clinton. 
Miles,  Galen  Spinks,  Dillon. 
MiUer.  Paul,  Roebuck. 
Norrls,  Grady  Lee,  WalhaUa. 
Shaw,  William  Frederick  Jr.,  Columbia. 
Smith,  Richard  Lee,  West  Columbia. 
Still,  Jerry  Melton,  Bamberg. 

Marine   Corps 
Herring,  Alfred  Jimmy,  Jr.,  MuUlns. 

Nai'y 
Tapscott,  Kennlth  Walker,  Charleeton. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA 

Army 
Hallstrom,  Charles  Maury,  Webster. 

Air  Force 
Callles,  Tommy  Leon,  Howard. 

Marine   Corps 
Flying  Horse,  Conrad  Lee,  Mcintosh. 

TENNESSEE 

Army 
Bills,  Kenneth  Dale,  Greenfield. 
Brady,  David  Harvey,  Leoma. 
Bramwell,  Raymond  Sanders,  Nashville. 
Coddlngton,  James  Patrick,  Dyersburg. 
Dickson,  Kenneth  Odell,  Ethrldge. 
Ferguson,  Richard  Lee,  Nashville. 
Gulnn,  Joseph  Wade,  Bradford. 
Knight,  James  WUUam,  Rockwood. 
Markland,  James  Harry,  EUzabethton. 
Morgan,  Michael  Lynn,  Hollow  Rock. 
Palk,  Bobby  Lee,  Bloomlngton  Spring. 
Strong,  James  Larry,  Cellna. 
Sullivan,  Lawrence  Michael,  Memphis, 
Weaver,  Garry  Lynn,  Lake  City. 
Young,  Thomas  Dudley,  McMlnnvlUe. 
Yount,  WUUam  Henry,  Jr.,  MlUlngton. 

Marine  Corps 

Leftwlch,   WUllam   Groom,   Jr.,   Oerman- 
town. 
Rlppetoe,  Rae  Kelland,  OreenevUle. 
West  John  Edward,  Jr.,  Johnson  City. 

Navy 
Edmonds,  Jerry  Baxter,  Jr.,  Crosevllle. 
Ingle,  Nathan  Lamar,  Chattanooga. 
McOarry,  Thomas  Stewart,  Bprlngvllle. 

TEXAS 

Army 
Avlla,  Juan,  Jr.,  Brackettvllle. 
Baker,  Robert  Benton,  Jr.,  Pasadena. 
Barnes,  Stephen  Westley,  Duncanvllle, 
Barrett,  Joibn  Daniel,  Wichita  Falls. 
Becker,  James  ChJlstof,  Palestine. 
Bell,  Harrison,  Bon  Weir. 
Black,  Victor  Lee,  E>e  Kalb. 
Bothwell,  WllUam  David,  Tyler. 
Bowens,  Tommy,  Houston. 
Broach,  Earl  David,  Dallas. 
Burgess,  John  HarUe,  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 
Cain,  James  CcUwlnn,  Hampshire. 
Christie,  Zane,  Eureka. 
Connel,  David  Arnold,  Wichita  Falls. 
Dacus,  Freddie  Louis,  Beaumont. 
De  Foor,  Victor  Lee,  AbUene. 


Dotson,  WUllam  Thomas,  m,  Dallas. 
Dunaway,  Robert  Leon,  Jr.,  Ft.  Worth 
Elder,  Howard  Lee,  Texarkana. 
Epps,  Titus  Lee,  Paris. 
Fabacher,  Sazln  Dale,  Copperas  Cov* 
Plores,  Florentlno,  Welch. 
Flores,  Roberto  C,  Brownsville. 
F^aclone,  Frederick  R.,  Alvin. 
Guerrero,  Andrew  Castro,  Midland. 
Harper,  Robert  Edward,  Houston. 
Harris.  Ned  Henry,  Houston. 
Hays,  Robert  Bradford,  Weslaoo. 
Hayton,  Brent  Allan,  San  Antonio. 
Herd,  Ronald  Ward,  DaUas. 
Isaacs,  MUo  Clinton,  Temple. 
Jesko,  Stephen  Edward,  Heref<Mrd. 
Johnson,  Ben  Odell,  Brenham. 
Kestler,  Jesse  Lynn,  DaUas. 
Knetsar,  George  Arthur,  Ft.  Worth. 
Laurence,  William  H.,  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 
Luna,  JiUlan,  Forreston. 
Lynch,  Samuel  Roy,  Nacogdoches. 
Martin,  Donnle  Richard,  Lubbock. 
Montoya,  David,  Crystal  City. 
Moreno,  Angel  Joee,  Roma. 
Moreno,  Jesus,  Jr.,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Nelson,  PrankUn  King,  Arlington. 
Oldham,  Robert  Lee,  Caldwell. 
Orslni,  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  D*hver  City. 
Pannell,  PhUUp  RandaU,  Plalnvlew. 
Patlno,  Roberto  Lerma,  Corpus  Christ!. 
Percy,  Donald  Lee,  Devers. 
Perez,  Jose  Manuel,  BrownsvUle. 
PhlUlps,  Roger  Lee,  La  Porte, 
Reyna,  Joe,  Jr.,  Cherokee. 
Richardson,  Robert  Waynne,  Alta  Loma. 
Rlos,  Fldenclo  Garza,  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 
Roberts,  Thurston  Craig,  Baytown. 
Robertson,  Tommy  Wayne,  Big  Sandy. 
Rodriguez,  Margarlto,  Jr.,  Dallas. 
Rodriguez,  Sammy  Plna,  San  Antonio. 
Rosen.  Patrick  Dean,  Austin. 
Salazar,  Alfred,  Victoria. 
SchtUtz,  David  Paul,  Harlingen. 
Sells,  Terry  Stephen,  Fort  Worth. 
Sides,  Harold  Edwin,  DaUas. 
Sims.  Kirk  Wayne.  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Smith,  Donald  Richard,  Universal  Olty. 
Smith,  Rayburn  Lester,  IH,  Shamroclc 
Spencer,  Robert  Dale,  Texas  City. 
Sunlga,  Ruben  Bosquez,  San  Antonio. 
Tomas,  David  Ray,  Gonzales. 
Tristan,  Albert  Flores,  Dallas. 
Tuttle,  Nelson  Payne,  Abilene. 
Valle,  Eloy  Ruben,  Rio  Orande  City. 

Air  Force 
Vaughan,  Carver  Joe,  San  Antonio. 
Williamson,  Benton  Claude,  Fort  Worth. 
Zamudlo,  Benlgno,  Jr.,  Houston. 

Marine  Corps 
Aston,  Blake  Edward,  Dallas. 
Hendry,  David  Eugene,  Lake  Dallas. 
Jones,  Gary  WUllam,  Houston. 
Maseda,  Robert,  Port  Lavaca. 
Rodgers,  Johnny  Michael,  Fort  Worth. 
Rogers,  OrvUle  Curtis,  Jr.,  Dallas. 
Sanchez,  Michael,  Dallas. 
Torres,  Joe  D.,  San  Antonio. 
Vaden,  WllUam  Kenneth,  Jr.,  Hurst. 
VlUasana,  Fernando,  El  Paso. 

Navy 
Ramos,  Jose  Parlo,  McAUen. 
Williams,  Lawrence  C,  Jr.,  Port  Arthur. 
Worth,  Robert  Earl,  Big  Lake. 

UTAH 

Army 
Hard  man.  Dean  WllUam,  Murray. 
Petersen,  Harry  Thomas,  Salt  Lake  Oliy. 
Rhead.  Jim  Marble,  Ogden. 
Sorensen,  Kenneth  Jay,  Lehl. 
Stltt,  Gregory  Carlyle,  Salt  Lake  City. 
WUks,  Gregary  Alan,  Ogden. 

VKBMOMT 

Army 
Carr,  Stephen  Douglas,  Barre. 
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VISCINIA 


Arm.]/ 
Bass,  John  Cabney,  Lynchburg. 
Bly,  Percy  Eugene,  Jr.,  Norfolk. 
Brown.  Eugene  Onfll,  Richmond. 
Cot,  Henry  Thomae,  Chrlstlanaburg. 
Crouse,  Edgar  Franklin,  Jr.,  Olen  Allen. 
Dickey.  James  Wheeler.  Alexandria. 
Edenton,  Hiram  EurUs,  Jr.,  Spotsylvania. 
Elllnger,  Victor  Lee.  Staunton. 
Felton,  Garland  Paris.  Norfolk. 
Olnn,  James  Michael.  Arlington. 
Jones.  Wllbert  Jasper.  Jr.,  Keysvllle. 
Joumell,  Robert  Mason,  ni,  Salem. 
Knlsley.  Randall  C,  Roanoke. 
Lancaster.  Herman,  Jr.,  Newport  News. 
MoCaiiley,  Wayland  F.,  Jr.,  Manassas. 
McElbannon,  Kevin  C.  Jr.,  Alexandria. 
Mealer,  Ferrell  Eugene,  Jr.,  Virginia  Beach. 
Messer,  Thomas  Hubert,  Springfield. 
Myers,  John  Samuels,  Moneta. 
Neal,  Harvey  Ray,  South  Boston. 
Neiwman,  Stanley  Victor,  Oak  Grove. 
Palm,  Terry  Alan,  WlHiameburg. 
Powers,  Monroe  Alan,  Newport  News. 
Ramsey,  Calvin  Wetzel,  Baasett. 
Rohllnger,  Joseph  Earl,  Fairfax. 
Rucker,  John  William,  Roanoke. 
Spence,  Joeeph  C,  Jr.,  Franklin. 
St.  Clair,  Ellsha  Reeves,  Newport  News. 
Vaughan,  Council  Delano,  Chesapeake. 

Air  Force 
Burd,  Douglas  Olenn,  Hampton. 

Marine  Corps 
Akers,  E.  G.,  Jr.,  Galex. 
Card  well,  Ernest  Daniel.  Concord. 
Harvey,  Cleveland  Ray,  Alexandria. 
Roes,  Walter,  Jr.,  Bremo  Bluff. 
Steward,  Jerry  Walne,  Springfield. 
WUborn,  Charley  Andrew,  Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

Army 
Campbell,  Donald  Duane,  Tacoma. 
Cokley,  Gary  Wayne,  Pasco. 
Cordlner.  Duane  Gordon,  Tumwater. 
Crosier,  Steven  Sebastian,  Toppenlsh. 
Engebretson.  Larry  Douglas,  Snohomish. 
Frank,  Harold  Leroy,  Seattle. 
Helndselman,  Michael  James,  Olympla. 
Lenz,  Lee  Newlun,  Kennewlck. 
Llnnell,  Dennis  Richard.  Mount  Vernon. 
Malatesta,  Larry  Joe,  Enumclaw. 
Matter,  Mark  Allen,  Puyallup. 
Morton.  Charles  Tlenerey,  Seattle. 
Noble.  Dennis  Ray.  Spokane. 
Pomerlnke.  Richard  Allen.  Toppenlsh. 
Qulnn.  James  Joseph,  m.  BeUlngham. 
Reese,  David  Phillip,  Tacoma. 
Rouaka,  Dennis  Leon,  Cosmopolls. 
Schmidt,  James  Crew,  Mount  Vernon. 
Scoby,  Richard  William,  Hoqulam. 
Secor.  William  Cale.  Kelso. 
Swlnson,  Lonnle  Melroe,  Yelm, 
Weber,  Wlltse  Lee,  Tacoma. 
Wldmer,  Kim  WllUam,  Spokane. 
Worthlngton,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  Bothell. 
Zornee,  Vernon  Olen,  Chelan. 

Air  Force 
Eddy,  Garrett  Edward,  Seattle. 

Marine  Corps 
Baker,  David  Wallace.  Ridgefield. 

Navy 
Qerth.  Peter  Hudson,  Yakima. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Army 
Cole.  Roger  Dale.  Martlnsburg. 
E311S.  Randall  Lee.  Justice. 
Fisher.  Carroll  Dean.  Dunbar. 
Gumm,  Robert  Hugh,  Jr.,  Cowen. 
HaLstead,  Benny  Ray,  Glen  Morgan. 
Hatcher,  James  Lewis,  Sundial. 
Hoffman,  Charles  David,  Nltro. 
Miller,  James  Calvin,  Martlnsburg. 
Moles,  Lewis  Dayton,  Elkvlew. 
03rlen,  Dwlght  Preston,  Ronceverte. 
Pierce.  Andrew  Starrett,  Jr.,  Aldenson. 
Salerno,  Paul  Louis.  Welrton. 


Air  Force 
Adklns,  Kenneth  Diale,  Huntington. 

Marine  Corps 
Burdette.  Clifford  Gerald,  Hurricane. 
Conner.  David  Leland.  Wheeling. 
Doty,  James  Marshall,  Parkersburg. 

WISCONSIN 

Army 
Anderson,  William.  Jr..  Milwaukee. 
Bahrke.  Russell  Leroy,  Jr..  Surlng. 
Benlcek,  James  Milton,  Racine. 
Damm.  Thomas  William.  Fond  Du  Lac. 
De  Long,  Jerald  Steven.  De  Soto. 
Drapp.  Robert  George.  Milwaukee. 
Grebby,  Robert  William,  Walworth. 
Kreckel,  John  WiUiam,  Milwaukee. 
Kurz.  Sidney  Allen,  Milwaukee. 
Linton.  Lee  Roy  Edward,  ReesevUle. 
Maddux.  David  Thornton,  Racine. 
Martinez,  William  Joseph,  Milwaukee. 
Mc  Master,  Robert  Paul,  Green  Bay. 
Muellenbach,  Robert  Joseph,  Malone. 
Mulder,  Russell  Wesley,  Adell. 
PauUch,  Patrick  James,  Racine. 
Payne,  Terry  John,  La  Crosse. 
Reed.  Jon  Edward.  Somerset. 
Richardson,  Edmond  William,  Potosl. 
Rltschard,  Roger  Lee,  Montlcello. 
Roberts,  Thomas  John,  Burlington. 
Roe.  John  Marshall.  Milwaukee. 
Rouse,  Jerome  Michael,  Coleman. 
Schmidt,  Peter  Alden,  Milwaukee. 
Sengstock,  Gary  David.  Marinette. 
Severson.  Donald  Jon.  Superior. 
Stecker.  Dennis  Eugene.  Manitowoc. 
Btrachota.  John  Gregory,  Milwaukee. 
Thelen,  Le  Roy  Edmund.  Olenbeulah. 
Vanderweg,  Peter  Michael,  Oak  Creek. 
Warden,  Richard  John.  Sheboygan. 

Air  Force 
McLelsh.  Charles  Edward.  Monana. 

WYOMING 

Army 
Chlpp.  Donald  Warren,  Jr.,  Rock  Springs. 
Crlchton.  Robert  Gary,  Burlington. 
Scott,  Roger  Lee,  Powell. 

GUAM 

Army 

Diaz,  Edward  Reyes.  Pltl. 

Moreham.  Vincent  Pinaula,  Slnajana. 

PUEETO    BICO 

Army 
OavUan-Torres,  WUfredo.  Ponce. 
Hernandez-Carras,  QulUo  J.,  Jiuicos. 
Hernandez-Rodriguez  R.,  laabela. 
Lozada-Wlchy,  Anlbal  P.,  Bayamon. 
Martlnez-Zayas,  Ruben.  Salinas. 
Rivera- Montes.  Eidlctor.  Manatl. 
Rodrl^ez.  GuUlermo,  Cayey. 

Marine  Corps 
Torres-Oyola,  Orlando. 


TAKE  PRIDE   IN   AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation.  In 
1969  there  were  1,278  new  books  on  re- 
ligion, 1,999  new  books  on  science,  and 
3,216  new  books  published  for  the  first 
time  on  ec<«iomics  and  sociology. 


man  from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  development  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State  of  Utah 
is  the  long-awaited  Dixie  project.  The 
Dixie  has  been  shown  to  be  economical^ 
sound  and  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  is  now  awaiting  funding  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  support  for,  and 
have  inserted  in  the  pages  of  the  Record, 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  39th  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah  calling  for  an  ac- 
celeration of  funding  for  the  Dixie 
project: 

HorrsE  Joint  Resolution  9 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  39th  Legislature  ol 
the  State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  accelerate  the  funding  of 
the  Dixie  Project 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  the  Dixie  Project  is  Important  to 
the  future  economic  growth  of  the  area's 
Irrigation,  flood  control,  recreation,  employ- 
ment, municipal  and  Industrial  water,  and 
highway  Improvement; 

Whereas,  the  additional  water  developed 
under  the  Dixie  Project  would  make  water 
available  for  local  resources  and  for  Industry 
which  may  be  interested  In  coming  into  this 
area; 

Whereas,  the  Dixie  Project  Is  economically 
sound  and  has  been  authorized  by  Congress; 

Whereas,  the  Dixie  Project  haa  been  plan- 
ned and  Is  now  awaiting  funding  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  39th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  calls  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  positive  steps 
toward  furthering  and  assisting  the  develop- 
ment of  this  potentially  rich  economically 
depressed  area  and  toward  accelerating  the 
funding  of  the  Dixie  Project. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  39th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah  calls  upon  the 
Congressional  delegation  from  the  State  of 
Utah  to  work  avidly  for  the  Implementation 
of  this  resolution. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  is  authorized  and  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  Utah  in  the  United 
States  Congress. 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  DIXIE  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  ABZUO  ON 
THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  ADOPTION 
OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  317 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzttg)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 317  creating  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  House  Restaurant,  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
comments  regarding  the  conditions  un- 
der which  employees  in  the  House  res- 
taurant labor  and  the  original  mandate 
of  this  committee. 

Let  me  first  say  that  it  is  with  some 
satisfaction  that  I  note  the  change  In 
jxirlsdiction  which  occurs  In  this  meas- 
ure. The  previous  tripartite  arrangement 
whereby  restaurant  management  was 
divided  between  the  Capitol  Architect, 
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managerial  personnel  in  the  restaurant, 
and  the  select  committee,  was  certainly 
an  arrangement  which  rendered  reform 
confusing  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
However,  now  that  the  restaurant  is  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
only,  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
will  proceed  to  carry  out  its  mandate.  It 
is  critically  important  that  one  of  the 
first  efforts  of  the  committee  is  a  con- 
certed effort  to  ameliorate  the  disgrace- 
ful conditions  under  which  the  employ- 
ees are  forced  to  work. 

Accordingly,  I  would  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
grievances  of  the  employees  of  the  House 
restaurant  pertaining  to  hiring  and  dis- 
missal procedures,  working  conditions, 
wages,  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
restaurant  employees.  It  is  important 
that  the  committee  invite  all  those  in- 
terested parties  who  may  wish  to  present 
relevant  testimony  including  a  number 
of  employees  of  the  restaurant. 

Further,  I  would  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  evaluate  the  testimony,  pre- 
sent Its  report  to  the  House  and  make 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advis- 
able. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  a  letter  which  was  sent  by  a 
former  employee  of  the  restaurant  to  var- 
ious Members  of  Congress  a  few  years 
ago.  A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter. 
Miss  Mahatha,  a  black  woman,  had  her 
hourly  wage  reduced  from  $1.92  to  $1.71 
per  hour.  Last  year  Miss  Mahatha  died 
of  a  heart  attack. 

The  letter  follows: 

LoNGwoRTH  Restaurant. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern  :  I  was  working 
In  the  House  Restaurant  of  the  Capitol  for 
&U  most  four  years.  I  was  working  as  a  salad 
girl,  but  they  never  gave  me  the  title  as  a 
salad  girl.  They  had  my  position  stating  that 
I  was  a  counter  girl.  I  was  a  grade  3,  step  3, 
now  I  am  a  grade  2,  step  2.  All  because  of  a 
misunderstanding  with  Jean  Palmer  on  De- 
ctmber  22.  1967.  in  which  she  was  half  drunk 
and  plus  she  stlU  had  a  half  of  bottle  of 
whiskey  left.  This  is  what  happened: 

I  threw  out  a  bowl  of  fruit  because  the 
refrigerator  had  gone  out.  but  still  all  the 
other  things  had  to  be  thrown  out  and  noth- 
ing was  said  to  anyone  else.  Doing  this  time 
■be  (Jean)  calls  Mr.  Cowan  and  he  came 
down,  and  at  that  time  she  calls  me  a  black 
lie  and  started  to  hit  me  and  I  told  her  that  I 
wished  she  would  and  picked  up  a  knife  off 
the  board.  We  went  on  out  and  he  sent  me 
home  for  a  week  and  then  when  I  came  back 
the  following  Monday  he  sent  me  back  for 
another  week  and  he  has  never  said  any- 
thing to  Jean  Palmer. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  he  had  talked  It 
over  with  his  boss  and  that  they  had  decided 
to  send  me  over  to  the  Rayburn  Cafeteria. 
As  of  now  I  am  working  in  the  Longworth 
Cafeteria  because  they  were  short  of  help. 
Mrs.  Weil  sent  me  over  here.  Now  I  am  work- 
ing as  a  coffee  girl  which  I  don't  mind  but 
they  have  cut  my  salary. 

Since  this  has  happened,  I  have  talked 
to  Mr.  Cowan  concerning  my  saJary,  and  he 
talked  very  nasty  to  me  saying  that  whoever 
lent  you  over  here  to  go  right  back  and  tell 
them  that  he  wasn't  ready  to  give  my  grade 
bicfc  I  think  that  something  should  be  done 
about  this  because  I  am  a  steady  worker 
»ad  I  always  come  on  time  and  all  of  this 
•hould  be  on  my  record.  The  Negroes  have 
•Ivaya  been  treated  like  this.  Purthermore, 
y««8  ago.  Mr.  Cowan  drew  a  knife  on  the 
chef  to  protect  himself  and  nothing  was 
done  about  that. 


I  am  hoping  that  you  can  help  me  with 
this  problem.  I  am  hoping  to  hear  from 
you  soon. 

Thank  you. 

(Miss)    Emilt  Mahatha. 

Miss  Mahatha  endured  the  injustices 
and  degradation  of  a  system  which  op- 
pressed her  because  she  was  black  suid 
because  she  was  a  woman.  Now  she  is 
dead  and  it  is  too  late  to  give  her  justice. 
However,  let  us  do  what  is  right  by  the 
living  and  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the 
dead. 

Perhaps  this  body  does  not  yet  under- 
stand the  implications  of  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  which  it  has  sup- 
ported for  so  long  that  have  oppressed 
the  poor,  the  underprivileged,  the  black, 
and  the  woman,  but  at  the  very  least  let 
us  pursue  justice  in  our  own  house  and 
remove  the  inequities  which  have  af- 
flicted and  abridged  the  rights  of  the 
workers  in  the  House  restaxu-ant  for  so 
long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  report  those  conditions  which 
have  come  to  my  attention. 

In  1966  when  the  District  of  Colimibia 
wage  board  was  established  the  resturant 
workers  were  placed  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. When  in  1968  District  of  Coliunbia 
workers  were  placed  under  a  Federal 
wage  board,  the  restaurant  workers  were 
not  put  under  its  jurisdiction  but  instead 
were  placed  under  a  separate  wage  board 
established  rather  arbitrarily  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Capitol  Architect. 

Most  of  the  lower  paying  Jobs  are  held 
by  women  and  most  of  the  women  are 
black  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  majority  of  these  women  make  under 
$5,000  a  year. 

Their  promotions  are  arbitrarily  de- 
cided and  seniority  is  rarely  a  guarantee 
of  a  better  position  or  higher  salary. 

There  are  no  provisions  which  provide 
for  their  Job  security  and  thus  they  can 
be  fired  at  any  time  with  little  recourse. 

When  the  House  Is  In  recess  most  of 
the  workers  go  off  salary  unless  he  or  she 
has  accumulated  enough  sick  or  vacation 
leave  to  receive  salary  through  the  recess. 
Those  who  continue  to  receive  salary  are 
few  and  the  rest  must  Join  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed. 

Furthermore,  employees  are  required 
to  take  time  for  both  breakfast  and 
lunch  and  lose  pay  accordingly. 

Finally,  there  is  no  adequate  grievance 
procedure  to  insure  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  have 
been  approached  by  workers  with  re- 
ports of  injustices  and  it  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  committee  will  see  fit  to 
hold  the  public  hearings  I  have  recom- 
mended to  permit  the  airing  of  these  and 
other  grievances  and  thus  take  a  first 
step  to  alleviate  this  dreadful  state  of 
afifairs. 

NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  what  has  been  a  remarkable 


outjwuring  of  tribute  and  concern  in  ob- 
servance of  the  National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  POW's  and  MIA's.  In  doing  so,  I 
must  confess  I  have  had  to  overcome 
some  initial  skepticism  about  the  value  of 
yet  another  round  of  speechmaking  and 
memorializing  on  a  subject  about  which 
we  in  Congress  seem  so  powerless  to  con- 
trol and/or  influence.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  risen  on  a  number  of  occasions  to 
call  attention  to  the  continuing  plight  of 
our  unsung,  and  in  some  cases  unknown, 
heroes  of  the  conflict  in  Indochina.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  have  done  the  same,  and 
to  what  avail?  Are  we  closer  to  a  solu- 
tion? Have  we  prompted  the  administra- 
tion to  any  concrete  action  or  dramatic 
move? 

More  than  my  skepticism,  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  had  to  overcome  some  fears — 
fears  that  we  might  be  in  danger  of 
crossing  a  very  thin  and  vague,  ill-de- 
flned  borderline  between  our  statesmen - 
like  action  and  politics  on  what  Is,  after 
all,  one  of  the  most  emotional  issues  In 
this  Nation  today.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
may  well  end  up  being  accused  of  simply 
making  noises,  idle  gestures,  playing  to 
the  galleries  on  an  issue  which  is  of  no 
small  concern  to  so  many  patient  and 
long-suffering  families  across  this  land. 

But  I  have  finally  overcome  both  my 
skepticism  and  my  fears  and  have  de- 
cided to  rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues 
once  again  in  focusing  attention  on  this 
problem,  because  in  the  end  I  have  con- 
cluded that  it  might  just  be  worth  the 
effort  one  more  time  to  register  the 
unanimous  concern  of  this  House,  to- 
gether with  the  other  House,  for  our 
separated  brothers.  It  may  Just  be  tills 
outpouring  might  finally  accomplish  the 
impossible  and  reach  the  consciences,  if 
not  the  hearts,  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  lead  them  to  see  the  injustice  in  their 
course  of  action — if  not  the  Injustice, 
then  the  bad  public  relations  of  their  ac- 
tion. If  somehow  we  could  convey  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  all  Americans, 
whatever  their  views  on  the  war  may  be, 
are  united  on  at  least  one  aspect  of  this 
war,  then  we  just  might  manage  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  would  be  much 
better  off  without  the  stigma  of  the 
POW/MIA  policy  that  they  have  pur- 
sued. If  not  the  North  Vietnamese,  we 
just  might  be  successful  in  registering 
some  Impression  on  the  mentors,  back- 
ers, £ind  providers  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, the  Russians,  or  the  Chinese  who,  in 
turn,  just  might  influence  their  ally  to 
mend  its  ways. 

Closer  to  home,  a  unanimous  outpour- 
ing oS.  concern  on  this  issue  might  just 
possibly  register  an  Impression  on  the 
administration  to  try  one  more  time, 
make  one  more  concession,  make  cme  last 
all-out  effort  to  negotiate  the  release  of 
these  men.  One  of  the  depressing  aspects 
of  corresponding  with  Uie  administra- 
tion on  this  issue  is  that  the  replies  a 
Congressman  receives  are  stale  retreads 
of  what  we  have  heard  all  along.  They 
seem  to  lack  even  the  suggestion  oif  new 
thinking.  They  do  not  indicate  that  any 
real  search  is  going  on  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the  administra- 
tion to  come  up  with  a  scdutlon  to  this 
problem.  New  proposals  put  forth  by 
men  of  good  will  in  Congress  seem  to 
be  rejected  out  of  hand.  The  other  side. 
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which  Is  all  too  easily  blamed,  is  blamed 
once  again.  Perhaps  this  week  of  heart- 
rending concern,  this  week  of  national 
admission  that  something  is  wrong  when 
we  go  aJaout  our  merry  ways  while  our 
brothers  sit  tortured  behind  bars  Li^  a 
far-off  land,  deprived  of  any  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  As  I  sit  down  once 
again,  I  am  beset  with  misgivings.  What 
we  really  need  as  a  nation  is  a  week  of 
penance  and  sacrifice  to  bring  home  to 
one  and  all  the  cost  of  this  war  and  the 
real  suffering  being  borne  by  such  a  small 
number  of  men  for  a  large  nation  such 
as  ours.  It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  some 
should  be  deprived  of  so  much  while 
others  enjoy  so  much.  We  too  often 
appear  to  be  more  a  nation  at  play  than 
a  nation  at  war.  If  the  morale  of  oiu" 
troops  is  low  when  fsiced  with  this  pic- 
ture, think  of  what  must  be  going  on  in 
what  is  left  of  the  nUnds  of  our  POW/ 
MIA's.  Until  this  dilemma  Is  resolved 
this  Nation  will  never  really  be  at  peace 
where  it  counts  the  most — at  peace  with 
Itself. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  lor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Grasso)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKay,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abztjg,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  RiEGLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  King  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  ZioN  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Orasso)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 


Mr.  C.\RNEY. 

Mr.  RoE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Clay  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hag  AN  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  BoGcs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Delaney. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res  468  Joint  resolution  making  cer- 
tain further  continuing  appraprlatlons  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  an  for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  29,  1971, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH    OF    OFFICE,    MEMBERS   AND 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers and  Delegates  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  text  of  which  Is  carried 
in  section  1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  and 
being  as  follows: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  by  each  of  the 
following  Members  and  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  92d  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C,  title  2  sec  25) 
approved  February  18,  1948: 

AL.^BAN'..\ 

1.  Jack  Edwardii. 

2.  William  L.Dickinson. 

3.  George  W.  Andrews 

4.  Bill  Nichols. 

5.  Walter  Flowers. 

6.  John  Buchanan. 

7.  TomBevill. 

8.  Robert  E.  Jones. 

ALASK.A 

At  Large 
Nick  Begich. 

ARIZONA 

1.  John  J.  Rhodes. 

2.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

3.  SamSteiger. 

ARKANSAS 

1.  Bill  Alexander. 

2.  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

3.  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt 

4.  David  Pryor. 


CALlyOHNI* 

Don  H.  Clausen. 
Harold  T.  Johnson 
John  E.  Moss. 
Robert  L.  Leggett. 
Phillip  Burton. 
William  S.  Mailliard 
Ronald  V.  Dellums. 
George  P.  Miller. 
Don  Edwards. 
Charles  S.  Gubser. 
Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr 
Burt  L.  Talcott. 
Charles  M.  Teague. 
Jerome  R.  Waldie. 
John  J.  McFall. 
B.  F.  Sisk. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
Robert  B.  (Bob)  Mathlas 
Chet  Holifleld. 
H.  Allen  Smith. 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 
James  C.  Corman. 
DelClawson. 
John  H.  Rousselot. 
Charles  E.  Wiggins. 
Thomas  M.  Rees. 
Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr. 
Alphonzo  Bell. 
George  E.  Danielson. 
Edward  R.  Roybal. 
Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Craig  Hosmer. 
Jerry  L.  Pettis. 
Richard  T.  Hanna. 
John  G.  Schmitz. 
Bob  Wilson. 
Lionel  Van  Deerhn. 
Victor  V.  Veysey. 

COLORADO 

James  D.  (Mike)  McKevltt. 
Donald  G.  Brotzman. 
Frank  E.  Evans. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


CONNICTlCTJT 

1.  William  R.  Cotter. 

2.  Robert  H.  Steele. 

3.  Robert  N.  Giaimo. 

4.  Stewart  B.  McKinney. 


5.  John  S.  Monagan. 

6.  Ella  T.  Grasso. 

DELAWARE 

At  Large 
Pierre  S.  (Pete »  du  Pont. 

FLORIDA 

1.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes. 

2.  Don  Puqua. 

3.  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

4.  Bill  Chappell,  Jr. 

5.  Louis  Frey,  Jr. 

6.  Sam  Gibbons. 

7.  James  A.  Haley. 

8.  C.  W.  Bill  Young. 

9.  Paul  G.  Rogers. 

10.  J.  Herbert  Burke. 

11.  Claude  Pepper. 

12.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 

GEORGIA 

1.  G.  Elliott  Hagan. 

2.  Dawson  Mathis. 

3.  Jack  Brinkley. 

4.  Ben  B.  Blackburn. 

5.  Fletcher  Thompson. 

6.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr. 

7.  John  W.  Davis. 

8.  W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey,  Jr. 

9.  Phil  M.  Landrum. 

10.  Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr. 

HAWAII 

1.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 

2.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 

IDAHO 

1.  James  A.  McClure. 

2.  Orval  Hansen. 

ILLINOIS 

1.  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe. 

2.  Abner  J.  Mikva. 

3.  Morgan  F.  Murphy. 

4.  Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

5.  John  C.  Kluczynski. 

6.  George  W.  Collins. 

7.  Prank  Annunzlo. 

8.  Dan  Rostenkowski. 

9.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

10.  Harold  R.  ColUer. 

11.  Roman  C.  Pucinski. 

12.  Robert  McClory. 

13.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

14.  John  N.  Erlenbom. 

15.  Charlotte  T.  Reid. 

16.  John  B.  Anderson. 

17.  Leslie  C.  Arends. 

18.  Robert  M.  Michel. 

19.  Tom  Railsback. 

20.  Paul  Findley. 

21.  Kenneth  J.  Gray. 

22.  WilUam  L.  Springer. 

23.  George  E.  Shipley. 

24.  Melvin  Price. 

INDIANA 

1.  Ray  J.  Madden. 

2.  Earl  F.  Landgrebe. 

3.  John  Brademas. 

4.  J.  Edward  Roush. 

5.  El  wood  mills. 

6.  WiUiam  G.  Bray. 

7.  John  T.  Myers. 

8.  Roger  H.  Zion. 

9.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

10.  David  W.  Dennis. 

11.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr. 

IOWA 

1.  Fred  Schwengel. 

2.  John  C.  Culver. 

3.  H.  R.  Gross. 

4.  John  Kyi. 


5.  Neal  Smith. 

6.  Wiley  Mayne. 

7.  William  J.  Scherle. 

KANSAS 

1.  Keith  G.  Sebelius. 

2.  William  R.  Roy. 

3.  Larry  Winn,  Jr. 

4.  Gamer  E.  Shriver. 

5.  Joe  Skubitz. 

KENTUCKY 

1.  Frank  A.  Stubblefleld. 

2.  William  H.  Natcher. 

3.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli. 

4.  M.  G.  (Gene)  Snyder. 

5.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

6.  John  C.  Watts. 

7.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

LOUISIANA 

1.  F.  Edward  Hubert. 

2.  Hale  Boggs. 

3.  Patrick  T.  Caffery. 

4.  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr. 

5.  Otto  E.  Passman. 

6.  John  R.  Rarick. 

7.  Edwin  W.  Edwards. 

8.  Speedy  O.  Long. 

MAINE 

1.  Peter  N.  Kyros. 

2.  William  D.  Hathaway. 

MARYLAND 

1.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

2.  Clarence  D.  Long. 

3.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

4.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 

5.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan. 

6.  Goodloe  E.  Byron. 

7.  Parren  J.  Mitchell. 

8.  Gilbert  Gude. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

2.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

3.  Robert  F.  Drinan. 

4.  Harold  D.  Donohue. 

5.  F.  Bradford  Morse. 

6.  Michael  Harrington. 

7.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald. 

8.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

9.  Louise  Day  Hicks. 

10.  Margaret  M.  Heckler. 

11.  James  A.  Burke. 

12.  Hastings  Keith. 

MICHIQAN 

1.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

2.  Marvin  L.  Esch. 

3.  Garry  Brown. 

4.  Edward  Hutchinson. 

5.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

6.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

7.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr. 

8.  James  Harvey. 

9.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

10.  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

11.  Philip  E.  Ruppe. 

12.  James  G.  O'Hara. 

13.  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr. 

14.  Lucien  N.  Nedzi. 

15.  William  D.  Ford. 

16.  John  D.  Dlngell. 

17.  Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

18.  William  S.  Broomfleld. 

19.  Jack  H.  McDonald. 

MINNESOTA 

1.  Albert  H.  Quie. 

2.  Ancher  Nelsen. 

3.  Bill  Prenzel. 

4.  Joseph  E.  Karth. 

5.  Donald  M.  Praser. 


6.  John  M.  Zwach. 

7.  Bob  Bergland. 

8.  John  A.  Blatnik. 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.  Thomas  G.  Abemethy. 

2.  Jamie  L.  'Whltten. 

3.  Charles  H.  Griffin. 

4.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

5.  William  M.  Colmer. 

Missoxnu 

1.  William  (Bill)  Clay. 

2.  James  W.  Symington. 

3.  Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sullivan. 

4.  Wm.  J.RandaU. 

5.  Richard  Boiling. 

6.  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr. 

7.  Durward  G.  Hall. 

8.  Richard  H.  Ichord. 

9.  William  L.  Hungate. 
10.  Bill  D.  BurliBon. 

MONTANA 

1.  Richard  G.  Shoup. 

2.  John  Melcher. 

NEBRASKA 

1.  Charles  Th one. 

2.  John  Y.  McCollister. 

3.  Dave  Martin. 

NEVADA 

At  Large 
Walter  S.  Baring. 

NEW    HAMPSHISE 

1.  Louise. Wyman. 

2.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

NEW   jERsrr 

1.  John  E.Hunt. 

2.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr. 

3.  James  J.Howard. 

4.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 

5.  Peter  H.  B.  Frellnghuysen. 

6.  Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 

7.  William  B.  Widnall. 
Robert  A.  Roe. 
Henry  Helstoski. 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 
Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh. 

12.  Florence  P.  Dwyer 

13.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher. 

14.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

15.  Edward  J.  Patten. 

NEW    MEXICO 


8 

9 

10 

11 


1.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr. 

2.  Harold  Runnels. 

NEW    YOBK 

1.  Otis  G.Pike. 

2.  James  R.  Grover,  Jr. 

3.  Lester  L.  Wolff . 

4.  John  W.  Wydler. 

5.  Norman  F.  Lent. 

6.  Seymour  Halpern. 

7.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

8.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

9.  James  J.  Delaney. 

10.  Emanuel  Celler. 

11.  Frank  J.Br  asco. 

12.  Shirley  Chlsholm. 

13.  Bertram  L.  Podell. 

14.  John  j.Rooney. 

15.  Hugh  L.Carey. 

16.  John  M.  Murphy. 

17.  Edward  L  Koch. 

18.  Charles  B.  Rangel. 

19.  Bella  S.  Abzug. 

20.  William  F.  Ryan. 

21.  Herman  Badillo. 

22.  James  H.  Scheuer. 

23.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

24.  Mario  Biaggl. 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Peter  A.  Peyser. 
OgdenR.Reid. 
John  G.  Dow. 
Hamilton  Pish,  Jr. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Carleton  J.  King. 
Robert  C.  McEwen. 
Alexander  Plmie. 
Howard  W.  Robison. 
John  H.  Terry. 
James  M.  Hanley. 
Frank  Horton. 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. 
James  F.  Hastings. 
Jack  F.  Kemp. 
Henry  P.  Smith  III 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Walter  B.  Jones. 

L.  H.  Fountain. 

I>avid  N.  Henderson. 

Nick  Gfiliflanakls. 

Wilmer  <  Vingear  Bend)  Mlzell. 

Richardson  Preyer. 

Alton  Lennon. 

Earl  B.  Ruth. 

Charles  Raper  Jonas. 

James  T.  Broyhill. 

J.  William  Stanton. 

KOKTH   DAKOTA 

Mark  Andrews. 
Arthur  A.  Link. 

OHIO 

William  J.  Keating. 
Donald  D.  Clancy. 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 
William  M.  McCulloch. 
Delbert  L.  Latta. 
WUllam  H.  Harsha. 
Clarence  J.  Brown. 
Jackson  E.  Betts. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley. 
Clarence  E.  Miller. 
J.  William  Stanton. 
Samuel  L.  Devine. 
Charles  A.  Mosher. 
John  F.  Selberllng. 
Chalmers  P.  Wylle. 
Prank  T.  Bow. 
John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Wayne  L.  Hays. 
Charles  J.  Carney. 
James  V.  Stanton. 
Louis  Stokes. 
Charles  A.  Vanik. 
William  E.  Minshall. 
Walter  E.  Powell. 

OKLAHOMA 

Page  Belcher. 

Ed  Edmoodson. 

Carl  Albert. 

Tom  Steed. 

John  Jarman. 

John  N.  Happy  Camp. 

OREGON 

Wendell  Wyatt. 
Al  Ullman. 
Edith  Green. 
John  Dellenback. 

PENNSTXVANIA 

wmiam  A.  Barrett. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 
James  A.  Byrne. 
Joshua  Eilberg. 
William  J.  Green. 
Gus  Yatron. 
Lawrence  G.  WUllamB. 
Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr. 


9.  John  Ware. 

10.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

11.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

12.  J.  in-ing  Whalley. 

13.  R.  Lawrence  Coughlin. 

14.  William  S.  Moorhead. 

15.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 

16.  Edwin  D.  Eshleman. 

17.  Herman  T.  Schneebeli. 

18.  Robert  J.  Corbett. 

19.  George  A.  Goodling. 

20.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 

21.  John  H.  Dent. 

22.  John  P.  Saylor. 

23.  Albert  W.  Johnson. 

24.  Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 

25.  Frank  M.  Clark. 

26.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

27.  James  G.  Fulton. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

1.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 

2.  Robert  O.  Tiernan. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

1.  [Vacant]. 

2.  Floyd  Spence. 

3.  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dom. 

4.  James  R.  Mann. 

5.  Tom  S.  Gettys. 

6.  John  L.  McMillan. 

SOUTH   D.^KOTA 

1.  Frank  E.  Denholm. 

2.  James  Abourezk. 

TENNZSSEK 

1.  James  H.  (Jimmy)  Quillen. 

2.  John  J.  Duncan. 

3.  LaMar  Baker. 

4.  Joe  L.  Evins. 

5.  Richard  H.  Pulton. 

6.  William  R.  Anderson. 

7.  Ray  Blanton. 

8.  Ed  Jones. 

9.  Dan  Kuykendall. 

TXrAS 

1.  Wright  Patman. 

2.  John  Dowdy. 

3.  James  M.  Collins. 

4.  Ray  Roberts. 

5.  Earle  Cabell. 

6.  Clin  E.  Teague. 

7.  Bill  Archer. 

8.  Bob  Eckhardt. 

9.  Jack  Brooks. 

10.  J.  J.  Pickle. 

11.  W.  R.  Poage. 

12.  Jim  Wright. 

13.  Graham  Pur  cell. 

14.  John  Young. 

15.  Eligio  de  la  Garza. 

16.  Richard  C.  White. 

17.  Omar  Burleson. 

18.  Robert  Price. 

19.  George  Mahon. 

20.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 

21.  O.  C.  Fisher. 

22.  Bob  Casey. 

23.  Abraham  Kazen,  Jr. 

■DTAH 

1.  K.  Gunn  McKay. 

2.  Sherman  P.  Lloyd. 

VKRMONT 

At  large 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 

VIROtmA 

1.  Thomas  N.  Downing. 

2.  Q.  William  Whltehurst, 

3.  David  E.  Satterfield  HI. 


4.  V/atkins  M.  Abbitt. 

5.  W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel. 

6.  Richard  H.  Poff. 

7.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson. 

8.  William  Lloyd  Scott. 

9.  William  C.  Wampler. 
10.  Joel  T.  BroyWll. 

WASHINGTON 

1.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

2.  Lloyd  Meeds. 

3.  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

4.  Mike  McCormack. 

5.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

6.  Floyd  V.  Hicks. 

7.  Brock  Adams. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

1.  Robert  H.  MoUohan. 

2.  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

3.  John  M.  Slack. 

4.  Ken  Hechler. 

5.  James  Kee. 

WISCONSIN 

1.  Les  Aspin. 

2.  Robert  W.  Kastermieier, 

3.  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

4.  Clement  J.  Zoblockl. 

5.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

6.  William  A.  Steiger. 

7.  David  R.  Obey. 

8.  John  W.  Byrnes. 
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9. 

Glenn  R.  Davis. 

10. 

Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

WYOMING 

At  large 

Teno  Roncalio. 

EXECtmVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  Reserve 
Forces  for  fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  10 
U  S.C.  279;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

468.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

469.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  that  the  unin- 
corporated territories  of  Quam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shall  be  represented  in  Congress 
by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

470.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  7,  1969.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Terre  Notre  Creek  Basin,  Ark.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  8,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

471.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  12,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  Chlttenango  Creek  and  tributaries.  New 
York,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  August  24,  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


BKCEivED  From  thi  Comptrollkb  Oenxral 

472.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  en  the  evaluation  of  results  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Job  opportunities  in  the 
business  sector  (JOBS)  program  In  five  cities. 
Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

473.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral cf  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  tVjat  more  competition  In  emergency 
defense  procurement  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  found  possible;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

474.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  Salman  M.  Hllmy  against  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  236;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H,R,  4209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  (Rept.  No. 
92-67 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on    the   State   of   the   Union. 

Mr.  M.'VNN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H,R.  5814.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2735  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
finality  of  settlement  effected  under  section 
2733.  2734,  2734a,  2734b.  or  2737;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-68).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  PO.'VGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H,R.  5981.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  feed  grain  bttses, 
wheat  domestic  allotments,  and  upland 
cotton  base  acreage  allotments  for  cert«iin 
growers  of  sugarbeete;  with  amendment 
( Rept,  No,  92-81 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, H  R.  6531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  mili- 
tary pay;  to  authorize  military  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other 
purpyoses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
82).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  MANN;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HS,.  2132.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Cmdr.  Albert 
G.  Berry,  Jr.:  (Rept.  92-74).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
David  Z.  Glassman;  (Rept.  No.  92-75).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2816.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Rose  MinutUlo;  (Rept.  No.  92-76) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  An- 
thony Kelly;  (Rept.  No.  92-77).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4327.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Stevenson;  (Rept.  No.  92-78).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Commltttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  5419.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Corbie  P.  Cochran,  Jr.;  (Rept.  No.  92-79). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  5422.  A  bUl  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing; 
(Rept,  No.  92-80).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1824.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Clinton  M.  Hoose;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-69) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Watson,  a  nUnor;  (Rept.  No.  92-70).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2011.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  PhlUp 
C,  Riley  and  Donald  P.  Lane;  (Rept.  No. 
92-71).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
V?hole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  2047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Marlon  Owen;  (Rept.  No.  92-72).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whrde  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  2067.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  at  Mrs.  Roee 
Thomas:  (Rept.  No.  92-73).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Denholm  )  : 
H.R.  6745.  A  bill  to  amend  section  122  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  transfer 
certain  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Judicial 
District  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Commlittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
HJi.  6746.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  86  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  6747.  A  bill  to  provide  private  sector 
financing  of  the  prototype  oonstructlon  of 
a  commercial  supersonic  transport  airplane, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Qxnx,  Mr.   Meeds,   Mr.   Dellenback, 
Mr.  ScHEUEK,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Clay)  : 
HJI.  6748.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  in  the  De- 
partment   of   Health,    Education,    and   Wel- 
fare;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  6749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  require  inter- 
city rail  passen^r  service  between  New  York, 
N.Y.,  and  Clilcago,  111.,  via  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
and  also  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Chi- 
cago, m.,  via  Youngstown,  Ohio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Illinois,     Mr.     Phiunghiitsen,     Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rancel, 
and  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton)  : 
HJI.  6750.   A  bUl  to  repeal   the  ConnaUy 
Hot  Oil  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  CX3NTE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Abams, 
Mr.    Andeeson    of    Tennessee,    Mr. 
CoLLiNB   of   Illinois,   Mr.   TtXLZsa- 
HtTTSEK,  Mr.  Obxxn  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ruffi,  and  Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton)  : 
HJI.  6751.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  oil  Im- 
port control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  COKMAN: 
H.R.  6752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  status  of 
certain   oil   well    service   equipment   under 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  36  of  such  code  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  the  use  of  certain  vehicles) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr,  DUNCAN ; 
H.R.  6753.   A  bUl  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJi.  6754.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajs  and  Means. 

H.R.  6756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  pe- 
riodic assistance  payments  made  by  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  homeowners  and 
cooperative  members  under  section  238  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible as  Interest;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemption 
(through  credit  or  refund)  from  the  em- 
ployees' tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self -employment  tax,  In  the  case 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  66;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  8767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's 
marriage  to  an  Insured  individual  must  have 
lasted  in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's 
or  widows  benefits  on  his  wage  record;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calif ornla: 
H.R.  6758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  an  authority  to  be  known  as  the  Recla- 
mation Lands  Authority  to  carry  out  the  con- 
gressional Intent  respecting  the  excess  land 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act  of 
June  17,  1902;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBE3iO: 
H.R.  6759.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  punxjces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Qtnz,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr. 

EscH,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 

Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Porsythe,  and 

Mr.  Veysey)  : 

H.R.  6760.  A  bill  to  further  promote  equal 

employment     opportunities     for     American 

workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
HJI.  6761.  A  bill  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  and  welfare  and  the  environment 
through  Improved  regulation  of  pesticides, 
and  for  other  punxjses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJi.  67S2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  6763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  military  pay  more  equi- 
table, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJI.  6764.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
an  enllHtanent  bonus  to  certAln  persons  who 
enlist  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps  for  »t  least  8  years;  to  the  committee 
on  Armed  Servloes. 

HJI.  8766.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210T  of 
tttle  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional Reserve  Offloers'  "IValnlng  Oorpe 
scholarships  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloee. 
H.R.  6766.  A  bill  to  ertend  and  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other 
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purpoees;    to   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  6767.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.a.  6768.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(b)  of 
the  P'ederal  Property  and  Administrative 
Servicee  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6769.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  monuments,  and  for  other 
purfxxses;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  8770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6771.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  material  In  the  oceans,  coastal  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6772.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  and  govern  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  6773.  A  bill  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age 
60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide  that 
such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  not  be 
less  than  one-half  of  the  individual's  aver- 
age monthly  compensation  for  the  5  years  of 
highest  earnings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden  eligi- 
bility of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial  as- 
sistance,   to   Improve    the    quality   of   such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.   6775.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per- 
cent Increase  in  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.  6776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging Act  to  require  the  disclosure  by  retail 
distributors  of  unit  retail  prices  of  packaged 
consumer  commodities,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    KUYKENDALL    (for   himself, 
Mr.      Anderson      of      Illinois,      Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Mr.    Bttrkk    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  CORBrrr. 
Mr.  COPGHLIN,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.   Erlenborn, 
Mr.    Pulton    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Pulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,    Mr.    Hosmer,    Mr.    Haij»ern, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  MoClosket,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,   Mr.   Mazzoli,  and  Mr.  Moor- 
head)  : 
HJl.  6777.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
honoring  indvistry  and  other  private  efforts 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
erles. 

By   Mr.    KUYKENDALL    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Biestek,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Patman, 
Mr.  Pellt.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser^ 
Mr.     Robinson     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
RousH,  Mr.  BcHwiNOEL,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Shottp,  Mr.  Tujcott,  Mr.  Terbt. 
Mr.  Thone.  Mr.  Vetsey,  Mr.  Wkite- 
HUMT,  Mr.  WnxiAMS,  Mr.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Wyman)  : 
H.R.  6778.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
honoring  industry  and  other  private  effort*  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  enhance- 
ment of  environmental  quality;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  6779.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 


system  for  fixing  aad  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing-rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee Oil  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  6780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.   6781.   A  bill   to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional   Social    Conditioning    Camps;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  6782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit    for    gifts    or    contrlbutloixs    made    to 
any   institution   of  higher  education,   to   be 
cited  as,  "The  Higher  Education  Gift  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1971";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6783.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Student  Loan  Association  to  serve  as  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  student  loans  insured 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  to  pro- 
vide liquidity  for  those  making  such  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law 
enforcement  officers  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Bakehi,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Hanlet,      Mr.      Galifianakis,      Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Gallagher, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Becich,  and  Mr. 
Ktros)  : 
H.R.  6785.  A   bill    to  support    the  price   of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.    6786.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  6787.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr.    Mc- 

Clure,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  McDade,  and 

Mr.  Wyatt)  : 

H.R.  6788.  A   bill   to  establish  mining  and 

mineral  research  centers,  to  promote  a  more 

adequate  national   program  of  mining  and 

minerals  research,  to  supplement  the  act  of 

December  31.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insvilar 

Affairs. 

By   Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bell,  and  Mr.  Denholm)  : 
H.R.  6789.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Drug   Abuse    Control   within   the   Executive 
Office  of   the   President;    to   the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITZ: 
H.R.  6790.  A  bill  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens   to   hold   gold   and   to   accept   gold   as 
compensation  under  the  terms  of  a  contract; 
to  the  Commitrtee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  6791.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 

Higher  Education  Act  of   1965   to  establish 

a   Student  Loan   Marketing  Association;    to 

the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.   6793.   A  bUl  to  amend   the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incoma 
t.vx  credit  for  gifts  ( r  contributions  made  to 
any  Institution  of  higher  education,  to  be 
Cited  as  'The  Higher  Education  Gift  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1971";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mesns. 

By  Mr.  SISK 
H.R.  6794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bacon- 
Davis  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Government  Contracts  Act.  as 
amended,  to  prevent  suspen.slon  of  their  pro- 
visions by  the  President  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   JAMES   V.    STANTON: 
H.R.  6795.  A  bill  to  limit  the  procurement 
of    California    and    Arizona    lettuce    by    the 
Department   of  Defense;    to   the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON: 
H.R.  6796  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  require  the 
Seore'ary  of  Transportation  to  include  a 
route  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago,  III., 
via  Buffalo,  NY.,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and    Foreign   Commerce 

By  Mr.  STEED  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
MtNDSoN.  and  Mr.  Camfi  : 
H.R  6797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Klckapoo  Indians  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  No6.  316.  316A,  317.  145.  193, 
and  318;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEELE : 
H.R.  6798.  A  bill  to  establish  a  registra- 
tion system  with  respect  to  donors  of  blood, 
and  to  provide  funds  for  research  to  detect 
serum  hepatitis  prior  to  transfusion  and 
transmission  of  the  disease;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  donations  of  blood  to 
nonprofit  blood  banks  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr     STEIGER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.   Abourezk,  Mr.  Winn,   and  Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  6800.  A  bin   to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  voluntary  military  manpower; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON : 
H.R.  6801.   A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mam- 
mals from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to   the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  6802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increased  widow's  and 
widower's  insurance   benefits;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  6803.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Zoolog- 
ical   and    Aquajium    Corporation,    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  6804.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  polar  bear,  seal,  walrus,  and 
cetaceans  for  the  purpose  of  developing  ade- 
quate conservation  measures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  authorize  re- 
fralnment  from  certain  activities  and  to  per- 
mit the  refusal  of  Federal  licenses  or  permits 
for  such  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  for  greater  Incentives 
for  demonstration  of  resources  recovery  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.    6807.    A    blU    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
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eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality   of  such 
Khools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (lot  tUmself , 
Mr.  Frenzil,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
FoasYTHE,  Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  Hansen 
of     Idaho,     Mr.     Hakrinoton,     Mr. 
Hechleb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hil- 
lis,   Mr.    HooAN,    Mr.    Keattno,    Mr. 
Kemp,   Mr.   Leogett,   Mr.   McKevitt, 
Mr,  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, Mr.  Morse,   Mr.   Ryan,   and 
Mr.  Veyset)  : 
H.R.  6808.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regulation  re- 
quiring certain  modes  of  public  transporta- 
tion m  Interstate  commerce  to  reserve  some 
seating  capacity  for  passengers  who  do  not 
smoke;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   CEDERBERG: 
H.J.  Res.  507.  Joint  resolution;  designation 
of  third  week  of  April  of  each  year  as  "Earth 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD: 
H.J.  Res.  508.    Joint    resolution    Increasing 
the  authorizations  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants  and  open -space -land  grants;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ ; 
H.J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  14  of  each 
year  as  "John  Hanson  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.J.  Res.  610.  Joint  resolution  propoelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  €«id 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  511.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April  19 
through  April  24.  1971,  as  "School  Bus  Safety 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.J.  Res.  512.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 


ginning on  May  30, 1971,  and  ending  on  June 
5,  1971.  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H,J,  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amenoinent  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
mniring  of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.   Con.   Res.   238.   Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  San  Juan's  460th  anniversary;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  239.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  afiSrmatlve  action  to  persuade  the 
Soviet   Union  to   revise   its  official   policies 
concerning  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mr, 

Ktros,  Mr.  Oautianakis,  Mr.  Ya- 

tron,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 

H.  Res.  346.  Resolution  relative  the  150th 

anniversary  of  Independence  for  Greece;  to 

the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 
Bysnx  of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.  Res.  347.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Res.  348.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

87.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  at  Minnesota, 
ratifying  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age 
and  older,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  6809.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gloac- 
chlno,  Glovanna,  and  Antonio  Giuseppe 
Gancltano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6810.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Graziano 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

HJl.  6811.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Orlando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALJ»ERN : 

H.R.  6812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manl  Ha«- 
hem,  his  wife,  Mallhe  Hashem,  and  their 
minor  daughte:-,  Arlela  Hashem;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6813.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Mlchele  Zlto;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELaTOSKI: 

H.B.  8814:  A  biU  for  the  reUetf  of  Anna 
Anzalone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6815.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ann  At- 
tanaslo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Democrate 
and  Glusepplna  Gabaldl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
and  Maria  Pombal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6818.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Salerno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELST06KI  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  6819.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Inzlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING: 

H.R.  6820.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Shafer,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  6821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Barr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Vavallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf>, 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  holy  and  just,  who  exaltest  a 
nation  that  follows  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness, we  pray  for  our  leaders  and  our 
people  that  this  Nation  may  become 
worthy  of  Thy  gracious  favor.  Deliver 
us  from  pride  and  greed,  from  avarice 
and  prejudice,  from  ill  will  and  discord. 
Inspire  in  us  such  a  love  of  our  neigh- 
bor and  concern  for  one  another's  wel- 
fare that  we  shall  work  together  with 
one  heart  and  will  to  secure  a  just  re- 
ward and  the  opportunity  for  the  good 
life  for  all. 

Teach  us  to  serve  Thee  as  we  ought, 
to  give  rather  than  to  get,  to  minister 
and  not  be  ministered  unto,  to  spend  our 
lives  for  others,  and  in  everything  to 
know  and  to  do  Thy  will. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Wednesday,  March  24, 1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIIE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar, 
and  that  it  consider  Calendar  Nos.  46,  47. 
and  48. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 


WAGNER-O'DAY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1971 

The  bill  (S.  557)  to  amend  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  provisions 
thereof  to  other  severely  handicapped 


individuals  who  are  not  blind,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  557 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Committee  on 
Purchase  of  Blind-Made  Products,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  25,  1938  (52 
Stat.  1196;  41  U.S.C.  46-48),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  the 
following:  "That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
oommlttee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Committee')  to 
be  composed  of  two  private  citizens  conver- 
sant with  the  problems  Incident  to  the  em- 
ployment of  blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  and  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  following  Government  depart- 
ments or  agencies:  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  General  Services  Administration.  The 
members   of    the   Committee   shall    be    ap- 
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pointed  by  the  President.  ehaU  serve  without 
additional  compensation,  and  shall  designate 
one  of  their  number  to  be  Chairman.  The 
private  citizen  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  eEK:h  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five 
years;  and  such  members  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment. 

"Bvc.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  determine  the  fair  market  price  of 
all  suitable  commodities  produced  and  of- 
fered for  sale  by,  and  suitable  services  offered 
by,  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals to  the  Federal  Oovernment  from 
time  to  time  by  any  qualified  nonprofit 
agency  for  the  blind  or  qualified  nonprofit 
agency  for  the  other  severely  handicapped, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  to  revise  such  prices  from 
time  to  time  in  accordance  with  changing 
market  conditions,  and  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  specifications,  time 
of  delivery,  authorization  of  a  central  non- 
profit agency  or  eigenclee  to  facilitate  the 
dlfitributlon  of  orders  (by  direct  allocation, 
subcontract,  or  other  means)  among  the 
qualified  agencies  for  the  blind  or  the  quali- 
fied agencies  for  the  other  severely  handi- 
capped, and  other  relevant  matters  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Hulea  nad  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  provide  that,  in  the  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  commodities  produced 
and  offered  for  sale  by  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped,  pri- 
ority shall  be  accorded  to  such  commodities 
produced  and  offered  for  sale  by  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  blind,  and  that.  In  the  piu:- 
chase  by  the  Government  of  services  offered 
by  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind  or  other 
severely  handicapped,  priority  shall,  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1977,  be  accorded  to  services 
offered  by  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind. 

"Sec.  3.  All  suitable  commodities  and  suit- 
able services  hereafter  procured  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  specifications  by  or  for 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  shall  be 
procured  from  such  qualified  nonprofit  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  or  qualified  nonprofit  agen- 
cies for  the  other  severely  handlcapp>ed  in  all 
cases  where  such  commodities  or  services  are 
available  within  the  period  specified  at  the 
price  determined  by  the  Committee  to  be 
the  fair  market  price  for  the  commodity  or 
commodities  or  services  so  procured:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  any 
ca^es  where  suitable  commodities  or  suitable 
services  are  available  for  procurement  from 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  and  pro- 
curement therefrom  is  required  under  the 
provisions  of  any  law  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment   of   this   Act. 

"Sec.  4.  For  purpoees  of  this  Act — 

"(a)  the  term  'blind'  refers  to  an  individual 
or  class  of  individuals  whose  central  visual 
acuity  does  not  exceed  20/200  In  the  better 
eye  with  ocwrectlng  lenses  or  whose  visual 
acuity.  If  better  than  20/200,  la  accompanied 
by  a  limit  to  the  field  of  vision  in  the  better 
eye  to  such  a  degree  that  its  widest  diameter 
subtends  an  angle  of  no  greater  than  20  de- 
grees; 

"(b)  the  term  'other  severely  handicapped' 
means  an  individual  or  class  of  individuals 
who  Is  under  a  physical  or  mental  disability 
other  than  blindness,  which  (according  to 
criteria  established  by  the  Committee  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  taking  into  account  the 
views  of  non-Federal  agencies  representing 
the  handicapped)  constitutes  a  substantial 
handicap  to  employment  and  Is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prevent  the  individual  under 
such  disability  from  currently  engaging  In 
normal  competitive  employment; 

"(c)  the  term  'qualified'  when  used  In  ref- 
erence to  a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind 
or  a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  other  severely 
handicapped  means  such  an  agency  which 
compiles  with  such  occupational  health  and 


safety  standards  as  are  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  L^bor.  The  term  'qualified'  when 
xised  In  reference  to  a  nonprofit  agency  for 
the  blind  or  a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  other 
severely  handicapped  also  means  such  an 
agency  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  operated  In 
the  Interest  of  the  blind  or  in  the  Interest 
of  the  other  severely  handicsipped,  the  net  in- 
come of  which  does  not  Inure  in  whole  or 
In  part  to  the  benefit  of  any  shareholder  or 
individual  and.  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit 
agency  for  the  blind  employs  blind  persons 
to  an  extent  constituting  not  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  man-hours  of  direct  labor 
used  during  the  fiscal  year  In  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  or  provision  of  services 
under  this  Act,  or  in  the  case  of  a  nonprofit 
agency  for  the  other  severely  handicapped 
employs  other  severely  handicapped  or  blind 
persons  to  an  extent  constituting  not  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  man-hours  of  di- 
rect labor  used  during  the  fiscal  year  In 
the  production  of  commodities  or  provision 
of  services  under  this  Act; 

"(d;(l)  commodities  offered  for  sale  by 
a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  accorded  a 
priority  under  section  2(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  to  be  produced  by  the  blind 
only  if  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
man-hours  of  direct  labor  required  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  the  production  of  such 
commodities  was  performed  by  blind  Individ- 
uals. Commodities  offered  for  sale  by  a  non- 
profit agency  for  the  other  severely  handl- 
capfjed  shall  be  considered  to  be  produced  by 
the  other  severely  handicapi>ed  only  if  not 
less  than  75  per  centimti  of  the  man-hours  of 
direct  labor  required  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  the  production  of  such  commodities  was 
performed  by  other  severely  handicapped  or 
blind  individuals; 

"(2)  services  offered  by  a  nonprofit  agency 
for  the  blind  accorded  a  priority  under  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
be  services  provided  by  the  blind  only  If  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  man-hours  of 
direct  labor  entailed  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  the  provision  of  such  services  is  performed 
by  blind  individuals.  Services  offered  by  a 
nonprofit  agency  for  the  other  severely  hand- 
lcapp>ed  shall  be  considered  to  be  services 
provided  by  the  other  severely  handicapped 
only  If  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
man-hours  of  direct  labor  entailed  during 
the  fiscal  year  In  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices is  p>erformed  by  other  severely  handi- 
capped or  blind  Individuals; 

"(e)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Committee  $200,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  commencing  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  administrative  services  for 
the  Committee  on  a  reimbursable  basis." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
fl.rst  day  of  the  ninth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
fNo.  92-41),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSE    OF    THE   BILL 

Thla  bill  has  two  principal  objectives:  Rrst, 
to  extend  the  specleJ  priority  in  the  selling 
of  certain  products  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  reserved  for  the  blind  to  the  other 


severely  handicapped,  aeeurlng,  however,  th»t 
the  blind  will  have  first  preference;  and.  sec- 
ond, to  expand  the  category  of  contracts 
under  which  the  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped  wxauld  have  priority  to  Include 
services  as  well  as  products,  reserving  to  the 
blind  first  preference  for  6  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

BACKCEOTTND    CI"   THE    LEGISLATION 

The  Wagner-OTJay  Act  was  originally  en- 
acted  by  the  Oongress  In  Jione  of  1938  to  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities  for  the  blind 
in  the  manufacture  of  products  to  be  sold 
to  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  33  years 
since  its  enactment,  It  has  been  of  Inesti- 
mable value  in  providing  workshops  for  the 
blind  with  contracts  for  blind-made  products 
at  a  fair  market  price. 

As  enacted  In  1938,  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act 
created  a  presidential! y  appointed  Commit- 
tee on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products 
composed  of  one  public  member  and  repre- 
sentatives of  six  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  utilization  of  blind-made  products.  The 
committee  determined  the  fair  market  price 
of  all  "brooms  and  mops  and  other  suitable 
commodities  manufactured  by  the  blind  and 
offered  for  sale  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
any  non-profitmaklng  agency  for  the  blind." 
procurement  of  which  shall  be  mandatory 
and  authorized  a  central  non-profltmaldng 
agency  (the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind)  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  orders 
and  other  relevant  matters  of  procedure. 

The  act  has  been  administered  by  personnel 
from  the  several  Federal  agencies  purchasing 
blind-made  products  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products,  all  of  whom  have  had  their  salaries 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  their  indi- 
vidual agencies. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  78  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  35  States  sold  approximately  $23 
million  worth  of  goods  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, providing  employment  to  some  5,000 
blind  Individuals.  These  products,  435  In 
number,  covered  a  wide  range  including 
mops,  brooms,  pillow  cases,  military  neck- 
ties, barracks  bags,  and  signal  flags.  While 
the  $23  million  purchased  from  workshops  for 
the  blind  represents  less  than  five  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  $49.28  bil- 
lion of  Federal  purchases,  for  the  blind  work- 
ers assisted  It  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween some  modicum  of  self-sufficiency  and 
dependency,  the  difference  between  being  a 
taxpayer  and  a  tax  burden. 

During  the  past  33  years  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  has  stood  without  amendment. 
In  the  Intervening  years,  techniques  for 
utilizing  the  innate  talents  of  the  blind  and 
other  severely  handicapped  have  continually 
!:nproved  and  the  realization  has  grown  that 
these  persons  can  pursue  useful,  productive 
lives  rather  than  being  Institutionalized  or 
becoming  burdens  upon  their  families. 

In  response  to  the  changes  of  the  past 
three  decades,  S.  3425  was  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  on  February  10.  1970.  A  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Handicapped  Workers, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  was  appointed. 
Two  days  of  hearings  were  held  on  July  9  and 
10.  1970.  at  which  time  testimony  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  bill  by  14  witnesses.  The  bill 
was  unanimously  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1970.  and  passed  the  Senate,  with- 
out dissent,  on  call  of  the  calendar  on  Sep- 
tember 28. 

This  bill,  S.  557,  is  similar  to  the  legisla- 
tion which  passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
last  year,  too  late  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  reintro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress  on  February  3. 
1971,  as  S.  557.  with  some  minor  technical 
changes  which  had  been  worked  out  with 
the  executive  agencies  concerned  and  with 
the  blind  and  handicapped  groups  which  had 
earlier  testified  in  support  of  the  bill.  The 


committee,  taking  cognizance  of  the  hearings 
held  last  year,  unanimously  ordered  S.  657 
reported  at  Its  executive  session  on  March  17, 
1971. 

As  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
Commissioner  Edward  Newman  testified  be- 
fore the  committee,  "the  research  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  expansion  of  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  will  benefit  many  severely  dis- 
abled persons  other  than  the  blind  and  will 
create  thousands  of  new  job  opportunities 
without  detracting  from  the  original  Intent 
of  the  program." 

Further  information  brought  forth  at  the 
bearings  Included  the  following:  ITirough 
the  addition  of  services,  workshops  could 
further  diversify  the  number  of  training  pro- 
grams and  the  types  of  persons  served;  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  facing  work- 
shops engaged  in  contract  work  Is  that  of 
obtaining  sufficient  work  to  keep  their  handi- 
capped clients  employed;  In  Japan  nearly  a 
third  of  that  country's  blind  and  partially 
blind  are  employed  but  In  the  United  States 
no  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  blind  are 
employed;  many  of  the  more  than  120.000 
Vietnam  veterans  now  drawing  compensation 
for  service-connected  disabilities  would  be 
eligible  for  employment  In  workshops  having 
contracts  under  the  expanded  Wagner-O'Day 
Act;  last  year  6.591  disabled  persons  moved 
from  sheltered  workshop  emplojrment  to  out- 
side work  In  the  general  economy;  and  Gov- 
ernment contracts  would  make  it  possible 
to  establish  workshops  In  rural  conununitles 
where  It  heretofore  has  not  been  feasible  to 
provide  such  services  for  the  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimates  that  there  are  some  10,000 
adult  blind  and  some  77.000  other  adult  se- 
verely handicapped  who  form  the  potential 
work  force  for  non-profit  agency  workshops 
which  could  receive  contracts  under  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day Act,  as  contemplated  to  be  changed 
by  S.  557. 

Support  for  this  legislation  was  Indlca^ 
during  the  hearings  last  year  by  representa- 
tives of  the  three  Federal  agencies  concerned; 
namely,  the  Committee  on  Blind-made  Prod- 
ucts, the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
Among  the  organizations  submitting  testi- 
mony m  support  of  the  bill  were  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
General  Council  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
cilities (formerly  the  National  Association 
of  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound  pro- 
grams and  the  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Centers),  the  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  the  National  Easter  Seal 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  th« 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  and  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  America. 

SmiMART     or     THX     BOX 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  1  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act 
Is  amended  to — 

(1)  Change  the  name  of  the  Committee  on 
Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products  to  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  (hereinafter  In  this  report  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Products  Committee"). 

(2)  Increase  from  one  to  two  the  number 
of  private  citizens  who  are  members  of  the 
Products  Committee,  providing  that  they  be 
conversant  with  problems  Incident  to  em- 
ployment of  the  other  severely  handicapped 
as  well  as  the  blind.  Provision  Is  also  made 
that  those  two  private  Individuals  shall  each 
serve  for  a  term  of  5  years  Instead  of  In- 
definitely as  Is  the  case  presently. 

(3)  Add  to  the  Products  Committee  repre- 


sentatives of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, removing  from  memlsershlp  repre- 
sentatives of  the  War  Department,  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  is 
amended  to — 

(1)  Add  services  to  suitable  commodities 
as  subject  to  the  Products  Committee's  Juris- 
diction In  determining  ellglbUlty  for  Govern- 
ment contract. 

(2)  Include  other  severely  handlcai^ied  as 
being  eligible  along  with  the  blind,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  blind  will  have  first  prefer- 
ence in  the  sale  of  suitable  commodities 
and  that  In  the  sale  of  suitable  services  the 
blind  shall  have  first  preference  until  June 
30,  1977. 

(3)  Provide  that  a  nonprofit  agency  for  the 
blind  or  the  severely  handicapxped  must  be 
qualified,  as  defined  In  section  4  of  the  act. 

(4)  Permit  the  distribution  of  orders  by 
direct  allocation,  subcontract,  or  otherwise. 

(5)  Make  It  clear  that  the  Products  Com- 
mittee Is  responsible  for  rules  and  regula- 
tions regarding  not  only  procedures,  but  all 
matters  relevant  to  administration  of  the 
act. 

(6)  Make  other  changes  of  a  minor  and 
technical  nature. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  Is 
amended  to  conform  with  the  changes  made 
In  section  2  of  the  act  relative  to  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  other  severely  handlcapjied  and 
services,  as  well  as  changes  of  a  minor  and 
technical  nature. 

(d)  Section  4  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  Is 
amended  to  add  definitions  of — 

(1)  "blind",  (2)  "other  severely  handi- 
capped". (3)  "qualified"  when  used  In  refer- 
ence to  a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  or  a 
nonprofit  agency  for  the  other  severely  hand- 
icapped, (4)  commodities  and  services  of- 
fered by  a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  and 
a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  other  severely 
handicapped,  and  (6)  a  State. 

(e)  A  new  section  5  Is  added  to  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day Act  to — 

(1)  Authorize  an  appropriation  of  $200,- 
000  annually  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Presently  funds  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  are  derived  from  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  various  Federal  agencies 
purchasing  blind-made  products. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  projected 
budget  for  the  first  full  year  of  operation, 
should  this  bill  be  enacted.  Is  less  than  $125,- 
000.  This  committee  provided  for  an  authori- 
zation of  $200,000  as  a  permtuient  authoriza- 
tion to  allow  for  normal  increased  costs  over 
a  period  of  years  and  expresses  the  expecta- 
tion that  in  the  near  future  the  appropria- 
tion requested  will  remain  below  that  figure 
and  In  line  with  the  present  budget  of  some 
$125,000. 

(2)  Stipulate  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  shall  provide  administrative 
services  for  the  Products  Committee  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  made 
by  section  1  of  the  bill  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  ninth  month  following 
enactment  of  this  measure. 


CORN  FEED  GRAIN  BASES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  795)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  com  feed  grain 
bases  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 


That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  determines  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  la  authorized  to  estab- 
lish feed  grain  bases  and  wheat  domestic  al- 
lotments for  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970  with  respect  to  producers  of  sugar 
beets  who  formerly  processed  their  sugar 
beets  at  a  processing  plant  which  has  ceeaed 
operations  on  or  aJter  January  1, 1970,  If  tli*"> 
Is  no  substitute  plant  available  In  the  area 
for  the  processing  of  their  sugar  beets.  The 
feed  grain  base  or  wheat  domestic  allotment 
shall  be  conditional  upon  the  production  of 
such  commodity  on  such  base  or  allotment 
and  for  the  1971  and  1972  crc^s  of  the  com- 
modity, there  shall  be  established  for  eligible 
producers  either  a  feed  grain  base  or  wheat 
domestic  allotment,  at  the  option  of  the 
producer. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  section  379c  (b) 
(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  af 
1938,  as  amended,  and  section  106(b)  (8)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  permit  produc- 
ers to  have  barley  planted  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
for  harvest  in  calendar  year  1971  considered 
as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains 
or  wheat  to  suxjh  extent  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  Impvalr  the  effective  operation 
of  the  program. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
feed  grain  bases  or  domestic  wheat  al- 
lotments for  certain  sugar  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-43),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bin.  with  the  committee  amendment 
to  the  text,  would — 

(1)  authorize  the  establishment  of  feed 
grain  bases,  or  wheat  domestic  allotments, 
for  sugar  beet  producers  who  have  lU)  proc- 
essing plant  available,  because  their  former 
processing  plant  ceased  operations  on  or 
after  January  1,  1970;  and 

(2)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  permit  acreage  planted  to  barley  prior  to 
November  30,  1070,  to  be  considered  as  de- 
voted to  feed  grains  or  wheat  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  preserving  acreage  history. 

The  bill,  as  Introduced,  would  have  applied 
only  to  sugar-beet  producers  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming  who  formerly  processed  their  beets 
at  Hardin,  Mont.,  and  provided  only  for  the 
establishment  of  feed  grain  bases.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recommended  that 
it  be  extended  to  all  sugar  beet  producers 
whose  processing  plants  had  ceased  opera- 
tions after  January  1,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment at  bases  be  conditioned  upon  produc- 
tion of  the  commodity  on  them.  The  commit- 
tee adopted  this  recommendation,  and  rec- 
omended  further  that  producers  be  given  a 
choice  of  a  feed  grain  base  or  a  domestic 
wheat  allotment  In  1971  and  1972. 

Because  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  was 
not  enacted  until  November  30.  1970,  the 
1971  feed  grain  program  could  not  be  an- 
nounced untU  after  that  date.  Consequently 
many  farmers  planted  barley  in  anticipation 
of  being  able  to  have  It  considered  as  feed 
grains  or  wheat  for  history  preservation  pur- 
poses, as  was  the  case  tmder  the  1970  pro- 
gram. However  when  the  1971  feed  grain 
program  was  announced,  the  Secretary  elected 
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not  to  Include  barley  In  that  program; 
and  consequently  acreage  planted  to  barley 
could  not  be  considered  as  devoted  to  either 
feed  grains  or  wheat  for  history  preserva- 
tion purposes.  To  correct  this  sltiiatlon  the 
committee  has  recommended  an  amendment 
to  the  bUl  to  let  the  Secretary  permit  pro- 
ducers who  planted  barley  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1970.  to  have  their  barley  acrettge 
considered  as  feed  grains  or  wheat  acreage 
for  history  purposes. 

COST  ESTXUATX 

The  occninlttee  estlmatee  that  no  cost 
would  be  incurred  In  canning  out  the  bill 
during  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  30,  1971; 
the  cost  Incurred  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  would  be  approximately  $700.- 
000,  as  described  In  the  attached  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  the  cost 
Incurred  In  the  flsoal  years  ending  in  1973 
and  1974  would  depend  upon  the  elections 
by  producers  to  take  feed  grain  bases  or 
wheat  acreage  allotments.  Since  feed  grain 
bases  establisihed  under  the  bill  would  be 
additional  bases,  the  cost  In  those  years 
would  be  about  $700,000  If  all  producers 
elected  to  take  feed  grain  bases.  Since  wheat 
farm  domestic  allotments  establlslbed  under 
the  bill  would  be  additional  to  the  national 
domestic  allotment  only  in  1971.  there  would 
be  no  cost  in  the  fiscal  years  en  ling  in  1973 
and  1974  if  all  producers  elected  to  take 
wheat  domeatic  allotments.  Since  the  cur- 
rent wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  are  au- 
thorized only  through  the  1973  crop,  there 
would  be  no  costs  under  the  bill  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  In  1975  and  subsequent 
years. 

This  cost  estimate  agrees  with  that  con- 
tained In  the  attached  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

DKPARTMENTAI,  VIEWS 
DkPAETMENT  of  AcRICTTLTTJaE, 

Otftce  of  the  Secret abt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1971. 
Hon.  Hkrmam  E.  Talmaoge, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmam:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  February  22.  for  a  report  on 
S.  795,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  com  feed  grain  bases. 

The  Department  recommends  that  S.  795 
be  passed  witli  amendments. 

3.  795  would  benefit  only  those  producers 
who  formerly  processed  sugar  beets  at  Har- 
din, Mont.  There  are  producers  In  other  areas 
of  the  country  that  have  been  or  will  be 
afTected  by  the  closing  of  processing  faculties 
who  are  entitled  to  similar  consideration. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  this  be  ex- 
tended to  all  sugar  beet  producers  who  for- 
merly processed  their  sugar  beets  at  a  process- 
ing plant  whlcih  has  ceased  operations  on  or 
after  January  1,  1970.  and  that  establishment 
of  such  base  be  conditional  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  commodity  on  such  base.  The 
planting  requirement  would  be  consistent 
with  existing  legislation  which  requires  that 
a  percentage  of  the  base  or  allotment  be 
planted  to  avoid  reduction  of  the  base  or 
allotment  In  subsequent  years. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  corn  feed  grain 
bases  for  producers  of  sugar  beets  in  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  who  formerly  processed 
their  sugar  beets  In  Hardin.  Mont.  The  feed 
grain  bases  established  shall  be  equivalent 
to  the  farm  proportionate  share  acreage  which 
was  established  for  the  farm  for  the  1970 
crop. 

Current  legislation  authorizes  the  with- 
holding of  some  base  acreskge  and  allotment 
In  reserve  for  new  farms.  However,  for  the 
1971  feed  grain  program  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient reserve  acreage  In  the  affected  States 
to  provide  the  increases  that  could  be  re- 
quired to  implement  S.  795  with  the  amend- 
ments suggested  above.  In  the  case  of  feed 
grains,  any  new  farm  base  acreages  estab- 


lished above  current  State  bases  would  stay 
in  effect  for  subsequent  years.  Hence,  the 
State  and  National  totals  would  be  Increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  new  bases. 

Information  presently  available  to  the  De- 
partment Indicates  that  60.000  to  75.000  acres 
of  land  devoted  to  sugar  beets  In  1970  might 
be  affected  by  the  provisions  in  this  bill, 
vrtth  the  amendments  we  have  suggested. 

If  new  feed  grain  bases  are  established  for 
60,000  acres  formerly  In  sugar  beets,  the 
additional  set-aside  payments  on  this  new 
base  acreage  would  amount  to  approximately 
$700,000  tn  fiscal  year  1972.  Of  the  60,000 
acres  established,  12,000  acres  would  be  di- 
verted at  a  cost  of  $58  per  acre. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Clarence  D.  Palmbt. 

Assistant  Secretary. 


PRE-1934    BONDS    OF    THE    PHILIP- 
PINES 

The  bill  (S.  1330)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
PWllppines  funds  for  making  payments 
on  certain  pre-1934  bonds  of  the  Philip- 
pines, £ind  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  24, 
1934,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1393  (g)),  (re- 
lating to  the  trust  account  for  the  payment 
of  pre-1934  bonds  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  Implement  the  Executive 
Agreement  concluded  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  on 
November  26,  1969,  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
agreed  to  assume  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sole  responsibility  for  payment*  of 
the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  all  outstand- 
ing bonds  of  the  Phllllpplnes,  its  provinces, 
cities,  and  munlcipwlitles,  issued  prior  to  May 
1,  1934,  under  authority  of  Acts  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  whatever 
sums  remain  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  In  the  special  trust  acconnt  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  set  up  by  section  6(g)  (4)  of 
the  Act  of  March  24,  1934,  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  As  of  the  date  of  the  transfer  of 
sums  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines, 
authorized  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  the 
United  States  shall  cease  to  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  principal  or  Interest  on  all  out- 
standing bonds  of  the  Philippines,  its  prov- 
inces, cities,  and  municipalities,  issued  prior 
to  May  1,  1934,  under  authority  of  Acts  of 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  60  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-44),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  effect 
the  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 


pubUo  of  the  PhlUpplnes  of  money  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  holds  in  a  special 
trust  account  to  make  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  outstanding  matured  bonds  of 
the  PhUlpplnes  and  its  political  subdivisions 
issued  before  1934  pursuant  to  acts  of  Con- 
gress. The  amount  in  the  special  trust  ac- 
count that  would  be  transferred  is  $138  - 
739.21,  and  consists  of  funds  originally  fur- 
nished by  the  Philippine  Government. 

BACKGROUND 

By  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  August  7 
1939,  the  Congress  amended  section  6  of  the 
act  of  March  24,  1934  (which  act  provided 
for  the  Independence  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands) to  direct  the  establishment  before 
July  4.  1946  of  a  special  trust  accoimt  in  the 
Treastiry  to  meet  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  "bonds  of  the  Philippines  to  which 
a  moral  obligation  of  the  United  States 
might  have  been  attached"  (H.  Rept  1058 
76th  Congress,  3  (1939)  and  S.  Rept.  453,  76th' 
Congress,  3  (1939) ) ,  and  to  specify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  the  person  author- 
ized to  make  such  payments  when  the 
amount  in  the  account  was  adequate.  The 
bonds  on  which  payments  were  to  be  made 
were  in  particular  those  Issued  prior  to  May 
1,  1934,  by  the  Philippines,  its  provinces, 
cities  and  municipalities,  in  accord  with 
congressional  authorizations.  The  account 
was  to  consist  of  sinking  funds  maintained 
by  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  payment  of  the  bonds,  and  of  a  sup- 
plementary sinking  fund  which  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  held  for  the  same  pur- 
pose consisting  of  the  proceeds  of  export 
taxes  imposed  and  collected  by  the  Philippine 
Government  after  the  enactment  date  of  the 
1939  act. 

The  special  trust  account  was  established 
In  the  Treasury  and  the  sinking  funds 
covered  into  It;  the  account  was  supple- 
mented by  yearly  payments  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  between  1946  and  1951. 
In  1951  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mined that  the  trust  account  balance  was 
sufficient  to  meet  principal  and  Interest 
payments  on  all  outstanding  bonds,  and  he 
began  to  make  all  Interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments from  the  account.  Also.  In  accord 
with  the  congressional  direction  that,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determined  that  the  trust 
account  balance  was  in  excess  of  an  amount 
adequate  to  meet  Interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments on  all  such  obligations,  such  excess  be 
turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Secretary  determined  to  be  excess 
and  returned  to  the  PhlUpplnes  an  aggregate 
of  $1,838,000.  consisting  of  $1  million  In 
May  1964,  $600,000  in  February  1962,  and 
$238,000  in  August  1965. 

Accordingly,  the  provisions  of  the  1939  act 
have  either  been  fulfilled  or  have  expired,  ex- 
cept for  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  the  ptrlnctpal  and  inter- 
est payments  on  the  pre-1934  bonds.  Bonds 
denominated  in  dollars  are  presented  for 
payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  through  Federal  Reserve  banks,  or 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philippines.  Bonds 
denominated  in  jjesos  are  presented  for  pay- 
ment only  through  the  Central  Bank  of  the 
Philippines. 

All  of  the  bonds  for  which  the  special 
trust  account  is  liable  had  matured  by  1963. 
The  liability  for  the  total  outstanding 
amount  of  principal  and  Interest  on  the 
bonds  has  been  determined  which  as  of 
December  31,  1970  was  $138,733.69.  As  of  the 
same  date,  the  account  held  $138,739.21 
There  have  been  few  payment  transactions 
during  the  past  several  years.  I'\irther.  the 
Depcu-tment  of  the  Treasury  cannot  deter- 
mine when.  If  ever,  all  the  outstanding 
matured  bonds  and  interest  coupons  will  be 
presented  for  payment.  The  Treasury  con- 
siders, therefore,  that  it  Is  unnecessary  for 
it  to  continue  to  maintain  Indefinitely  the 
amounts  In  the  special  trust  account. 
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The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  has  agreed  to  accept  the  sums 
which  the  bill  proposes  to  transfer  and 
thereafter  to  assume  lull  responsibility  for 
the  principal  and  Interest  payments  on  the 
bond-s  In  an  executive  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  dated 
November  26.  1969,  which  by  its  terms  will 
enter  Into  force  upon  receipt  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  of  advice  from  the  U.S. 
Government  that  appropriate  legislation  has 
been  enacted.  Therefore,  enactment  of  this 
noncontroverslal  legislation  Is  necessary  to 
Implement  the  executive  agreement. 

EXPL.ANATION    OF    BILL 

The  first  section  of  the  committee's  bill 
would  repeal  subsection  (g)  of  section  6  of 
the  act  of  March  24,  1934  (48  Stat.  456),  as 
added  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
August  7,  1939  (53  Stat.  1226,  1228)  and 
amended  by  section  104(1 )  of  the  act  of  Sei>- 
tember  22,  1959  (73  Stat.  621.  622),  codified 
at  22  U.S.C.  1393(g)),  which  provides  the 
specific  statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  principal  and  inter- 
est payments  on  pre-1934  Philippine  bonds 
and  prescribes  the  conditions  for  setting  up 
the  special  trust  account  and  its  authorized 
uses. 

The  second  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines whatever  money  remains  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  bill  In  the  special  trust 
account  held  by  the  Secretary.  The  transfer 
would  Implement  the  executive  agreement 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Philippines,  dated  Novem- 
ber 26,  1969,  whereby  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  assume  responsibility  for 
making  payments  on  the  pre-1934  Philippine 
bonds. 

The  third  section  provides  a  disclaimer  of 
U.S.  liability  for  payment  of  the  pre-1934 
Philippine  bonds  as  of  the  date  of  the  Sec- 
retary's transfer  authorized  by  section  2. 

The  fourth  section  provides  for  an  effective 
date  60  days  after  enactment  in  order  to 
allow  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  ade- 
quate time  to  make  the  fiscal  arrangements 
required. 


RAILPAX  PLAN  IN  MONTANA— H 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  unwise 
decision — to  put  it  very  mildly — of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
in  selecting  routes  for  the  Railpax  plan 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  people  of 
Montana  were  stunned  when  they 
learned  that  the  Corporation  recom- 
mended that  over  two-thirds  of  Montana 
would  have  to  give  up  rail  passenger 
services. 

Alternate  methods  of  pubUc  transpor- 
tation has  apparently  been  the  major 
factor  in  their  decision.  A  State  like 
Montana  does  have  other  public  trans- 
portation, but  in  very  limited  quantities. 
A  number  of  these  communities  affected 
do  not  have  airline  service  and  in  the 
case  of  cities  like  Missoula  and  Butte, 
carmot  depend  on  scheduled  airlines  be- 
cause of  fluctuating  and  oftentimes,  dif- 
ficult weather  conditions.  These  same 
areas  are  mountainous  and  during  the 
winter  there  are  days  when  it  is  impos- 
sible to  travel  by  highway,  for  those  the 
one  possible  method  of  transportation, 
would  be  the  railroads.  After  May  1,  the 
people  of  western  Montana  will  not  have 
this  option. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  restate  my  unaltered  opposi- 


tion to  the  Railpax  plan.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  following  documents 
printed  in  the  Record:  Telegram  of  pro- 
test to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
John  Volpe  and  David  Kendall,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation;  my  statement  of  March  23 ; 
the  text  of  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Metcalf  and  myself  affecting 
this  issue;  a  letter  my  colleague  and  I 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  raising  questions  about  the 
Council's  lack  of  involvement  in  this 
decision:  and  a  letter  which  we  are  at 
the  present  time  drawing  up  and  'will 
send  later  today  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  22,  1971. 
Hon.  John  R.  Volpi, 
Secretary, 

Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Extremely  disappointed  at  Railpax'  deci- 
sion which  allows  only  one  transcontinental 
road  across  Montana  and,  in  effect,  elimi- 
nates the  old  Northern  Pacific  route.  Mon- 
tana is  a  state  700  miles  wide  and  over  400 
miles  long  and  the  need  for  a  two  rail  lines 
transportation  over  Montana  Is  apparent  to 
all.  I  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  this  deci- 
sion which  will  Impose  a  tremendous  hard- 
ship on  Montana  because  of  previous  losses 
in  bus,  rail  and  air  service.  'Would  suggest 
that  Instead  of  asking  funds  for  supersonic 
transport  that  money  would  be  better  spent 
to  keep  both  passenger  rail  lines  in  service 
in  Montana,  that  their  passenger  service  be 
up-graded  and  that  the  administration  show 
more  Interest  in  developing  and  maintain- 
ing railroad  passenger  service  to  serve  all  the 
people,  thereby  maintaining  a  l^x  and  em- 
ployment base  rather  than  not  prestigious 
and  long-range  Items  such  as  the  S8T. 

I  personally  request  that  you  reconsider 
your  decision  so  that  the  people  of  Montana 
will  continue  to  be  given  the  service  to  which 
they  are  entitled  to.  Otherwise,  results  will 
be  a  great  hardship  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  Ill-serve  the  Nation  and  its  people. 
Regards, 

Mike  Mansfield. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 

March  22,  1971. 
David  W.  Kendall. 

Chairman,  The  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Washington.  DC: 
Deeply  concerned  and  disappointed  In  total 
lack  of  understanding  evidenced  In  the  ad- 
vanced release  of  the  Railpax  plan.  The  old 
Great  Northern  Route  selected  will  leave  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  Montana  without 
rail  passenger  service.  The  six  largest  cities 
will  be  without  passenger  trains.  In  most 
cases  it  will  Involve  surface  travel  of  up  to 
three-hundred  miles  to  a  rail  depot.  I  had 
hoped  the  Initial  purpose  of  the  Railpax 
plan  would  be  to  provide  reasonable  pas- 
senger train  service,  not  a  retreat  and  reduc- 
tion of  these  services.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  become  Involved  because  of  the 
negative  attitude  of  the  railroads  Insofar  as 
passenger  service  Is  concerned.  It  would  seem 
the  rail  corporation  is  endorsing  and  con- 
tinuing this  same  .sterile  approach  to  the 
surface  transportation  needs  of  Montana 
and  the  Nation.  We  had  expected  at  least 
the  recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — alternate  day  service 
through  Montana  on  both  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  lines  with  north- 


south  service  between  Butte  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  People  of  Montana  and  the  northwest 
deserve  better  treatment.  Reconsideration  is 
necessary. 

Mike  Mansfield. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 

Railpax  Plan  and  Montana 

Mr.  President,  when  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  announced  the  details 
of  the  unified  passenger  system,  I  was  amazed 
and  shocked  with  the  total  lack  of  under- 
standing and  consideration  given  to  the  less 
populated,  rtiral  states  In  the  Nation. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  es- 
tablishing this  new  corporation.  It  was  done 
to  bring  about  a  new  vigorous  approach  to 
railroad  passenger  service  as  a  replacement 
for  the  deteriorating  and  stagnant  passenger 
service  provided  by  the  majority  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country.  Railroad  passenger 
service  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  preserve  this 
mode  of  transp>ortatlon.  If  this  recent  an- 
nouncement is  any  indication,  the  corpora- 
tion Is  merely  perpetuating  what  we  had 
hoped  to  replace. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  passenger  service  was 
available  on  three  transcontinental  railroads 
through  Montana.  In  recent  years,  this  has 
been  reduced  to  service  on  the  old  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  lines.  Under  the 
Railpax  plan,  the  ony  passenger  service 
would  be  on  the  Great  Northern  line,  across 
the  Northern  edge  of  Montana.  Two-thirds 
of  the  State  will  be  without  rail  passenger 
service,  Montana's  six  largest  cities  will  not 
have  access  to  rail  service  and  It  will  be  over 
three  hundred  miles  from  any  point  in  Mon- 
tana to  a  rail  depot. 

In  the  past  several  years  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  the  migra- 
tion of  Americans  from  rural  areas  to  metro- 
politan centers.  If  we  are  to  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  reverse  this  trend,  the  Railpax  Plan 
Is  not  going  to  help.  The  route  selected 
through  Montana  gives  every  indication  of 
what  I  feared  might  happen.  It  gives  primary 
consideration  to  the  railroad  corporation,  not 
the  needs  of  the  traveling  public.  This  route 
through  Montana  is  the  shortest  and  the 
least  costly  to  maintain.  This  supports  my 
fear  that  the  Burlington  Northern  views 
Montana  as  a  necessary  roadbed  between  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Seattle.  I  fear  that  there  will 
now  be  reductions  in  freight  service  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  lines,  now  that  they  will 
not  be  required  to  maintain  these  roads  for 
passenger  trains. 

As  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  know, 
I  have  been  objecting  to  the  reduced  servire 
offered  by  the  railroads  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  still  believe  they  have  purp>osely  reduced 
their  services  and  discouraged  public  use  of 
their  lines.  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  aban- 
donment of  their  responsibilities  in  pas- 
senger service.  The  Railpax  Plan,  appears  to 
support  this  philosophy  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  provide  a  suitable  alternative. 

It  is  quite  Ironic,  that  the  Congress  Is 
CDnsdderlng  the  appropriation  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  Super  Sonic  Transport  to 
fly  people  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  less  than  four  hours,  when  it  will 
be  virtually  impossible  to  get  out  of  Montana 
by  public  surface  transportation  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  super  sonic  travel.  TTie 
corporation  officials  may  feel  that  the  re- 
mainder of  Montana  has  adequate  alterna- 
tives of  public  transportation.  However.  X 
wish  to  remind  the.se  officials  that  air  seir- 
ice  does  not  include  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  at  some  points,  the  airlines  are  at- 
tempting to  reduce  their  schedule.  Bus  lines 
offer  about  fifty  percent  less  public  trans- 
portation than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Un- 
der the  Railpax  Flan,  Montana  does  have  one 
line  which  will  be  available  to  very  few  peo- 
ple, but  I  am  certain  that  constltuenits  in 
the  States  of  Idaho.  Wyoming  and  South  Da- 
kota, find  this  plan  even  less  comforting. 
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OrlglnAlly  I  had  felt  that  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Oarporatlon  couJd  t)e  the 
answer  to  the  deteriorating  surface  transpor- 
tation needs  of  our  nation,  I  realize,  that 
we  can  economically  maintain  railroad  pas- 
senger service  now  available  without  a  tight- 
ened up  system  aided  by  Improved  service  for 
the  traveling  puiWlc. 

In  the  State  of  Montana,  we  could  have 
survived  reasonably  well,  with  alternate-day 
service  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  lines,  between  the  Twin  Cities  and 
points  In  Montana,  even  if  on  a  reduced  basAs. 
Also.  In  looking  at  the  map  of  the  new  Im- 
proved passenger  routes,  there  Is  not  one 
North-South  connection  between  Chicago 
and  the  West  Ooast.  The  corporation  thor- 
oughly Ignored  such  existing  routes  from 
Butte  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  considering  a 
plan  to  require  the  railroads  to  abide  by 
their  public  responalbllltlee  and  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  whloh  would  require 
railroads  who  benefited  by  land  grants,  to 
return  all  these  laoids  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, where  they  have  abandoned  rail  serv- 
ices. On  the  surface,  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
drastic  measure,  but  these  railroads  were 
given  the  original  land  grants  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  provide  railroad  services  to  the  i)eo- 
ple  otf  the  United  States.  If  they  abandon 
this  Intention,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  benefit  from  the  land  grants.  It  Is  my 
distinct  Imipreealon,  that  In  many  Instances, 
the  railroads  are  more  interested  In  Invest- 
ments and  benefits  associated  with  these 
lands,  than  they  are  with  the  business  of 
running  a  railroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
to  have  printed  with  this  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Railroad 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  which  Senator 
Mbtcai-f  and  I  Introduced. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  today,  I 
wish  to  express  my  opposition  and  views  on 
another  matter.  The  Inter-atate  Oommeroe 
Oommlsslon  has  authorized  eastern  and 
western  railroads  to  Increase  their  current 
freight  rates  by  about  11.8%,  without  any 
comments  or  controls  over  deteriorating  serv- 
ice. Here  again,  we  see  an  example  of  the 
reasoning  why  I  have  advocated  the  abolish- 
ment of  this  regulatory  agency,  or  a  com- 
prehensive overhauling  of  the  agency. 


RAn,  PiissxNGEa  Service  Act 

To  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  In  order  to  require  railroads  to  return 
lands  received  as  a  grant  from  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  return  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  passenger  or  freight  service 

That  title  IV  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"Sec.  406.  Pcblic  Consideration  in  Retttrn 

FOB  DiSCONTINtlANCE  OF  SEBVICK. 

"  ( a )  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
or  any  other  Act  no  railroad  holding  title  of 
any  kind  to  lands,  other  than  rights  of  way, 
which  were  received  as  a  grant  (not  includ- 
ing any  purchase)  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  discontinue,  after  May  1,  1971, 
any  passenger  or  freight  service  regularly  pro- 
vided prior  to  such  date  unless  such  railroad 
reconveys  to  the  United  States  all  right,  title. 
and  interest  (Including  mineral  rights)  held 
by  such  railroad  in  an  amount  of  such  land 
equal  to  one  hundred  acres  for  each  mile  of 
service  discontinued. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'rights  of  way"  means  land  within  300 
feet  on  either  side  of  a  railroad  track  regu- 
larly used  on  May  1.  1971,  for  the  provision 
of  freight  or  passenger  transportation  service 
to  the  public." 

March  23.  1971. 
Mr.  RtrssEi.!.  Train, 

Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Train:  At  the  press  con- 
ference   called   yesterday   to   announce   the 


National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation's 
rail  system,  Mr.  John  P.  Olsson,  one  of  the 
Incorporators,  said  that  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  TraiL^ortatlon  had 
ruled  as  "unnecessary  In  this  case"  a  report 
on  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  system. 
The  Acting  General  Counsel  today  confirmed 
this  ruling  as  applying  to  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations for  a  basic  system.  Apparently 
the  ruling  has  been  held  to  obtain  as  well  as 
for  the  Corporation. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  a  decision 
of  such  magnitude  has  been  taken  without 
the  tests  called  for  in  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  Railpax  plan,  according  to  Mr.  David 
Kendall,  will  operate  about  half  of  the  cur- 
rently operating  passenger  trains.  The  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  railroads  will  choose  to 
Join  the  corporation  and  discontinue  the 
remaining  trains. 

If  a  large  segment  of  a  transportation  sys- 
tem is  thus  abandoned.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  public  will  abandon  travel.  What 
means  will  former  rail  passengers  use?  What 
will  be  done  with  abandoned  equipment  and 
facilities?  Will  there  be  an  increase  In  the 
use  of  automobiles?  Are  the  airlines  and  bus- 
lines equipped  to  handle  even  more  traffic? 
Are  the  airports  and  bus  terminals?  Are  the 
highways  adequate  or  will  more  be  cut  Into 
the  land?  What  additional  pollution  can  be 
expected? 

We  have  all  seen  the  photographs  of  To- 
semlte  and  Yellowstone  at  peak  seasons,  with 
bumper  to  bumper  traffic  that  Is  usually 
found  only  on  urban  freeways.  L>ast  year  an 
official  of  the  National  Park  Service  said 
there  is  a  very  strong  possibility  that  the 
number  of  automobiles  permitted  to  enter 
some  of  our  national  parks  will  have  to  be 
limited,  both  because  of  the  congestion  they 
cause  and  because  of  the  hazards  for  plant 
and  animal  life  from  exhaust  emissions. 

Yet  Railpax  has  decreed  that  there  shall 
be  no  passenger  train  service  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park  In  the  basic  national  system. 

Such  a  decision  Is  scarcely  consonant  with 
the  "interdisciplinary  approach"  Intended  by 
Congress  to  "Insure  the  Integrated  use  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  ...  In  decision- 
making which  may  have  an  impact  on  man's 
environment."  as  stated  In  Public  Law  91- 
190. 

Will  you  please  advise  us  what  position 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
taken  on  the  Railpax  matter  and  what  steps 
were  taken  or  might  be  taken  to  assess  the 
Impact  on  our  environment  of  the  rail  sys- 
tem that  Is  to  become  effective  on  1  May? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mike  Mansfield, 
Lee  Metcalf. 

U.S.  Senators. 


March  25,  1971. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellekder, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Eixender:  We  are  writing 
to  convey  our  determined  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  any  appropriation  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  propxjsed  routings  of  national  rail- 
road passenger  travel  announced  by  the  Rail- 
pax directors  on  March  22  show  a  blatant 
disregard  for  both  the  will  of  Congress  and 
the  needs  of  the  traveling  public. 

The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1971 
clearly  expressed  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
make  available  efficient,  clean  and  convenient 
rail  passenger  service  that  the  railroads  were 
seemingly  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide.  It 
was  our  understanding  that  in  return  for  a 
substantial  Federal  subsidy,  Railpax  was  to 
Improve  the  clearly  Inadequate  existing  serv- 
ice. 

Instead,  we  are  shocked  and  appalled  to 
discover  vast  areas  of  this  na.tlon.  Including 
Montana,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and 
other  areas,  will  lose  what  meager  passenger 


service  that  still  existed  after  years  of  ne- 
glect. This  appears  to  be  almost  a  great  leap 
backwards  in  available  public  transportation 
eliminating  by  half  the  trains  now  running. 
Indeed,  the  taxpayers  will  be  paying  more 
to  receive  less  if  continued  appropriations 
for  Railpax  are  approved.  We  urge  that  no 
further  monies  be  approved  for  Railpax  until 
Its  directors  demonstrate  more  sensitivity  to 
the  desperate  needs  of  persons  dependent  on 
the  railroads  for  transportation  services. 

Assuring  you  of  our  deep  personal  concern 
and  interest  and  with  laest  personal  wishes, 
we  are 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield, 
Lee  Metcalf, 

U.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  share  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  voiced  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  express  my  disappoint- 
ment with  respect  to  my  own  State. 

West  Virginia  loses  half  to  two -thirds 
of  the  passenger  service  it  had  prior  to 
Railpax.  The  new  plan  will  have  to  pro- 
duce a  miracle  if  it  comes  anywhere  near 
to  serving  the  real  needs  of  the  traveling 
public.  Cities  like  Wheeling.  Morgan- 
town,  Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  Martins- 
burg,  Parkersburg,  Bluefleld.  and  Wil- 
liamson are  not  included  in  the  route — 
the  one  route — selected. 

Compared  with  some  States  in  which 
service  was  eliminated  altogether,  some 
may  say  that  West  Virg^inia  is  fortimate 
to  have  been  given  one  route  across  the 
State,  serving  the  capital  of  Charleston 
and  the  State's  largest  city.  Huntington. 
But  the  State  has  two  other  major  rail 
lines  in  addition  to  the  C.  &  O. — and  they 
are  the  B.  &  O.  and  the  N.  &  W.  These 
lines  extend  from  the  populous  areas  of 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  the  Midwest, 
and  in  any  logical  restoration  of  railway 
passenger  service  will  surely  have  to  be 
included. 

There  will  be  no  way  to  reach  any  of 
the  cities  I  have  mentioned  from  Wash- 
ington by  rail.  Railpax  thus  far  has 
pleased  no  one.  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  railroads  which  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  passenger  business.  I  fully 
understand  the  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion that  is  being  expressed  with  the 
routing  as  announced. 

I  am  told  that  the  B.  &  O.  also  proposes 
to  reduce  the  number  of  commuter  trains 
rimning  into  Washington  from  the  East- 
em  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia.  Three 
trains  are  now  being  operated — one  of 
them  is  the  Capitol  Limited,  a  through 
train  which  comes  off  in  the  Railpax 
plan.  Only  one  commuter  train  will  re- 
main between  Washington  and  Martins- 
burg.  Cancelling  existing  and  needed 
service  which  is  being  patronized  such 
as  this  is  not  the  way  to  launch  the  Rail- 
pax experiment.  I  have  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  experiment  will  succeed. 
Rail  travel  must  be  made  more  conven- 
ient if  it  is  to  succeed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Railpax  is  making  it  less  convenient. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  assure  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  my 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  will  be 
asking  some  questions  regarding  this 
matter,  not  only  on  behalf  of  West  Vir- 
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rinia  but  also  on  behalf  of  the  States        For  many  years.  I  have  taken  part  In     destruction  of  his  industry    his  cities. 
?i^d  bv  other  Senators  the  efforts  to  bring  the  arms  race  un-     his  population,   and   his  society  Itself. 

MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  may     der  control.  For  several  years.  I  served    No  matter  how  it  might  begin,  a  nuclear 


T  ^''  that  I  want  to  thank  the  distin-  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  war  between  our  two  countries  would 
iiShed  Senator  from  west  Virginia,  the  on  Disarmament  and  Arms  Control,  be  mutual  suicide.  There  can  be  no  >'lc- 
Sairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro-  Dui-ing  that  period.  I  introduced  and  tory  for  anyone— only  the  defeat  of  the 
nriations  Subcommittee  on  Transporta-  cosponsored  resolutions  in  the  Senate  whole  human  race. 
Son  I  feel  that  I  have  been  had  because  which  led  to  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test-  Secorid,  both  the  Umted  States  and 
in  voting  for  this  Corporation  I  had  no  Ban  Treaty;  as  Vice  President  of  the  the  Soviet  Union  had  crossed  the  thresh- 
iHpIthat  this  would  be  the  outcome  United  States.  I  worked  for  the  accept-  old  of  another  round  of  the  arms  race. 
'•^So  far  as  I  aTconcerrie^  ?S  not  in-  ance  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty:  We  had  hoped  that  this  could  l^  avoided^ 
tend  to  vote  for  any  further  approprla-  and  as  Vice  President  I  signed  Proto-  But  even  if  talks  on  arms  reductions  have 
K  for  this  corporation  untU  and  un-  col  H  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Latin  Amer-  been  under  way,  a  whole  new  d^ens  on 
ST  this  situation  in  Montana-Wyo-  ican  Nuclear  Free  Zone.  And  I  have  long  of  ^eapojis  Is  now  m  the  process  of  bemg 
mmg  and  South  Dakota  especially,  as  supported  the  initiation  and  holding  of  constructed  and  deployed.  H  unchecked, 
well  as  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  in-  these  important  strategic  arms  limita-  it  would  cost  vast  sums  of  money  It 
r\nA\nc  soeciflcallv  West  Virginia  and  tion  talks.  would  be  more  deadly  than  we  have  ever 
cSke  Cleveland,  which  has  been  cut  During  the  past  2  years,  while  absent  known  before;  and  it  would  be  less  stable 
nff  with  no  rail  service  and  the  like— is  from  public  life,  I  had  a  further  chance  than  the  situation  we  know  today. 
fariflS  to  study  these  problems,  as  student  and  These  facts  should  have  impelled  both 
If  we  can  spend  money  for  round  trips  teacher,  and  watched  with  approval  the  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
to  the  moon.  I  think  we  can  spend  a  courageous  efforts  by  Members  of  the  seek  an  erui  to  nuclear  competition. 
Uttle  money  to  take  care  of  surface  Senate  t^  free  us  all  from  the  tyranny  of  Today,  I  would  ^^^^  to  report  with 
transportation  in  this  country  and  face  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Now  the  effort  some  assm-ance  that  this  new  round  of 
up  to  the  needs  of  the  people  on  this  here,  in  the  Congress  must  be  renewed,  the  SALT  talks,  or  one  m  the  near  future. 
",  g.  and  I  intend  to  contribute  as  best  I  can  to  will  bring  the  arms  race  under  control. 
P  ■  ^^^_^_^_^  help  insure  that  it  is  not  In  vain.  Unfortunately.  I  cannot  do  so.  be- 
As  I  speak  today,  the  arms  race  is  con-  cause  of  the  difBculties  that  continue  to 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  tinulng,  despite  the  SALT  talks  and  our  surround  the  whole  subject  of  Umiting 

hopes  for  their  success.  arms. 

When  these  talks  did  finally  begin  in  Mr.  President.  I  am  therefore  sub- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 

HUMPHREY .  is  now  recognizcd  for  1  hour  incentive  for  restramt  on  the  part  of  the  to  the  desk.  It  reads: 

for  rpmnrk^  nnii  rnllnniiv  tWO  Superpowers.  Rhsoltjtion  Relating  to  Armaments 

for  remai  Ks  ana  colloquy .  ^^^  ^^^^  became  instead  an  excuse  for  limitations 

^^"■^^^^~^^~  each    side    to    pile    up    arms    and    more  whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  87 SUBMIS-  arms — each  justifying  its  action  on  the  states   and   the  union   of   Soviet  SodalUt 

RION  OP   A   RESOLUTION  RELAT-  claim  that  it  was  strengthening  its  bar-  BepubUcs  have  both  expressed  a  willingness 

SS     ?0  \rSamSS^     Lml-  gaining  position;    in   other  words,  each  ^o  deescalate  the^n^race  by^ 

TIONS  country  givmg  itself  a  new  bargamlng  '^^^^l^^'^^^tx^^T.^f.^^: 
}i2,'                                          ui-   ■           r  ^v,^  Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 

A  CHANCE  TO  HALT  THE  ARMS"  ^^^  ^'"^^  '"^^^  ^P^^  °"'  ODhvi^^  °}  tne  g^^^  socialist  Republics  has  recently  shown 

RACE  NOW  negotiators,    of    the    hard    demands    Ol  ^.^  interest  in  negotiating  agreed  UmltaOons 

peace,  and  of  the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  q^  antl-balllstlc  missile  defense  systems  and 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  While  we  continue  to  stockpile  weapons,  has  slowed  its  deployment  of  iCBM's; 

to  address  the  Senate  on  a  subject  of  we  are  diverting  valuable  funds  from  the  whereas  the  united  states  has  previously 

great  importance;  namely,  national  se-  basic  needs  of  our  own  country.  It  is  our  offered  to  negotiate  a  complete  ban  on  or 

curity.  own  people  who  are  caught  in  the  arms  limitation  of  anti-baiiistic  missiles; 

The    United    States    and    the    Soviet  race  and  now  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  ^^"^  i^SLu^^p    lieS^n    k^S 

Union     have     resumed     meetings     in  price  we  are  paying  for  the  catchall  of  ^s^c  "missiles  and  multiple  independently 

Vienna— a   city  where  peace   has   been  sufficient   security,    as    defined   by    this  targeted   re-entry   vehicles    (MIRV's);    and 

made,  or  broken,  on  many  occasions  in  administration.  whereas   the   regulation  of  both   of   these 

the  past.  We  are  meeting  to  continue  the  By  conservative  estimates,  the  total  weapons  systems  could  contribute  to  a  halt 

strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  designed  cost  of  Minuteman  HI — our  most  ad-  m  the  arms  race; 

to  arrest  the  terrifying  race  in  nuclear  vanced  ICBM — alone  will  be  about  $5.6  Whereas  an  agreement  limiting  ABM  de- 
arms  before  it  can  reach  a  new  and  billion  dollars,  and  another  $5.1  billion  at  plojment  would  contribute  to  the  negotla- 
even  more  dangerous  level.  current  prices  for  the  Poseidon  missile  "on  of  Umitation^on  offensive  stmte^sys- 

Several  of  my   colleagues-most  re-  for  our  nuclear  submarines.  Estimates  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^nt^Vt*S  d^^ 

cently  the  di-^tinguished  Senator  from  for  our  Safeguard  program  depend  on  t^n^nt- 

Illinois    (Mr.    Percy)— have    vocalized  what  plan  the   administration   follows.  kow  therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  as  tha 

their  concern  and  introduced  proposals  We  could  spend  from  roughly  $12  billion  q^^  g^ep  toward  achieving  a  more  compre- 

to  facilitate  negotiations  in  an  attempt  for  12  sites  to  $200  billion  for  total  ABM  nensive  agreement  on  both  defensive  and 

to   reach    a   satisfactory    arms    control  deployment.  In  welfare  terms,  the  cost  is  offensive  weapons,  the  Senate  request  the 

agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  phenomenal   both   in   actual   fiscal   ex-  President  to  propose  at  the  negotiations  vsOth 

I  would  like  to  contribute  constructive-  penditures  and  human  resources.  1^*,.°°^*"^,"*'  f  ^'^L^^^^ ^^^S^l 

ly  to  this  discussion  and  submit  a  resolu-  Then  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  these  X'ln^'S^n^    v   ^^^ 

tion  in  that  regard,  intended  to  serve  as  weapons  would  give  us  more  security  even  ^^   ^^    ^  ^^^^  ^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  j^^ 

a  guideline  to  the  administration.  if  we  were  to  buy  them  all.  It  is  my  view  j^^j  the  deployment  of  antl-balllstlc  mlssUe 

At  stake  in  these  negotiations  is  the  that  they  do  not.  systems  by  the  oovermnent  of  the  United 

power  of  man  to  control  his  own  fate —  We  did  not  enter  the  SALT  talks  with  states  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 

by  placing  firm  limits  on  weapons  that  any  doubts  about  the  continued  hostility  Soviet  socialist  Republics; 

could  lead  to  his  self-destruction.  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  us.  Instead,  2.  to  bind  those  Governments  to  conduct 

No  other  issue  more  meaningfully  af-  we  entered  them  with  knowledge  of  the  further  negotiaU^  to  achieve  a  limitation 

fects  our  chances  for  a  peaceful  world,  greater  risks  if  we  faUed  to  act.  and  °Vv!^^^^V^?=^.nrr^L  President 

and  indeed  for  the  surVlval  of  man^  from  awareness  of  two  hard  facts:  L"^  ^TS,  o^t^thLuSS  Stetes 

kind.  No  other  issue  more  deserves  our  First,  there  was  nothing  that  either  ^^l^  i^^'^T^^l^J^'^j^^ 

attention  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  the  the  Russians  or  ourselves  could  do  to  the  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^  mutual  freeze  on  the  testing  of 

two  superpowers,  the  United  States  and  other,    including    a    full-scale    surprise  multiple    independently    targeted    re-entry 

the  Soviet  Union,  once  again  raise  our  attack,  that  would  prevent  the  nation  vehicles  and  on  the  deployment  of  both  of- 

hopes  and  fears  about  the  nuclear  arms  being   attacked  from  causing   the  sure  f ensue  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons,  in- 

race  and  its  end  destruction  of  the  attacker  in  return-  eluding  anti-baiustic  missiles  and  multiple 
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Independently  targeted  re-entry  vehicles,  lor 
the  duration  of  these  negotiations  with  the 
understanding  that  the  continued  observ- 
ance of  the  freeze  requires  comparable  self- 
restraint  by  both  parties. 

2.  to  inform  the  Congress  fully  and 
promptly  of  all  developments  in  the  arms 
race  which  could  affect  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT),  and  to  consult 
regularly  with  the  Senate  on  thoee  develop- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  first,  we  in  the  United 
States  are  handicapped  by  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Soviet  Union  so  far  to 
make  definite  declarations  of  restraint 
concerning  its  own  nuclear  weapons 
programs. 

As  ever,  the  Russians  remain  silent 
about  what  they  intend  to  do.  At  the 
SALT  talks  they  have  not  been  forth- 
coming on  the  U.S.  proposal  for  a  com- 
prehensive agreement — an  agreement 
covering  both  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  arms. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be 
resuming  the  deployment  of  land-based 
missiles,  after  a  period  of  suspension 
lasting  several  months.  This  merely  re- 
fuels the  fires  of  suspicion  and  tension. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  our  press 
and  through  the  media  about  this  lately. 

We  are  not  yet  sure  what  these  new 
deployments  entail,  but  it  does  appear 
that  our  hopes  for  a  continuing  mora- 
torium on  Soviet  land-based  missile  de- 
ployments has  not  been  realized. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  these  diffi- 
culties must  be  set  against  two  positive 
developments  of  the  past  few  months. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  resumed 
work — and  I  repeat,  has  not  resumed 
work — on  a  number  of  missile  sites  al- 
ready under  construction.  These  include 
the  giant  SS-9's. 

In  addition,  the  Russians  have  now 
shown  a  willingness  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  to  limit  antlballistlc  missile 
defenses.  This,  too,  may  indicate  Soviet 
interest  in  finding  a  new  way  to  regulate 
the  nuclear  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  believe  that  these  two  developments 
could  be  more  important  than  other  So- 
viet behavior  and  therefore,  respectfully 
urge  that  the  administration  probe  more 
deeply  into  them. 

Regrettably,  it  appears  that  this  ad- 
ministration has.  Instead,  concentrated 
on  inconclusive  evidence  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  continuing  and  expanding  their 
nuclear  missile  program.  Thus  we  be- 
come prisoners  of  our  own  fears,  and  fall 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  possibili- 
ties that  may  be  before  us. 

Surely  we  ought  to  have  been  seriously 
exploring  and  asking : 

Why  they  suspended  their  deployment 
programs  of  the  SS-9.  Were  they  demon- 
strating restraint?  Or  were  they  merely 
pausing,  before  new  efforts  to  increase 
the  power  and  effectiveness  of  their  land- 
based  arsenal?  We  may  never  know.  We 
made  It  difficult  to  test  Russian  motives 
because  of  our  own  stepped-up  deploy- 
ment program. 

But  we  did  not  need  to  know  what 
Soviet  motives  were.  We  could  have  re- 
sponded with  our  own  acts  of  restraint. 
And  our  risks  would  have  been  minimal 
compared  to  the  gains  we  might  have 
achieved. 


In  talking  about  arms  control  we  must 
be  prepared  to  take  what  I  call  mini- 
mal, prudent  risks  for  peace,  to  try  to 
.slow  down  the  arm-s  race.  This  is  the 
best  way  I  know  to  promote  both  our 
national  security  and  world  peace. 

As  I  said,  we  did  not  need  to  know 
wliat  Soviet  motives  were.  We  could  have 
responded  with  our  own  acts  of  re- 
straint. Tliere  is  precedent  for  this  as- 
sertion. Both  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  took  unilateral  action  to  stop 
oiu-  own  nuclear  testing;  both  acted  in 
anticipation  of  a  commensurate  response 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  both  were 
willing  to  accept  less  at  the  time  tlian  a 
complete  test  ban. 

This  is  why  we  call  it  the  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  We  can  still  exer- 
cise restraint  today  in  waj-s  that  were 
long  urged  on  the  admini.stration  before 
the  Russians  launched  their  land-based 
missile  program — if  that  is  indeed  what 
thej*  are  doing — and  as  yet  we  have  no 
positive  evidence  that  they  are  resum- 
ing this  progi-am. 

We  must  not  be  panicked  by  recent 
Soviet  moves,  or  headlines  about  them, 
into  believing  that  all  chances  for  end- 
ing the  arms  race  are  dead.  They  are 
not;  they  have  become  even  more  im- 
perative; and  they  require  even  more 
restraint  on  both  sides. 

Restraint  should  begin  with  the  weap- 
ons that  raise  the  most  serious  problems 
of  immediate  concern  for  the  stability 
of  the  arms  balance :  The  Soviet  and  our 
anti-ballistic-mlssile  system,  Soviet  of- 
fensive missiles,  and  multiple  independ- 
ently targeted  rerentry  vehicles — 
MIRV — both  OUTS  and  theirs. 

Our  Safeguard  system  is  presently  de- 
ployed at  three  site.s — and,  if  the  admin- 
istration has  its  way,  It  will  be  deployed 
at  a  fourth  .site,  either  in  Wyoming  or 
right  here  around  Washington.  So  far 
this  ABM  is  designed  primarily  to  afford 
some  protection  for  our  land-based  mis- 
sile and  bomber  forces  against  a  success- 
ful first-strike  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  this  purpose  has  always  been  sus- 
pect: Few  scientists  really  believe  that 
Safeguard  could  thwart  the  attack  of  a 
determined  aggressor.  In  any  event,  we 
have  alternatives  to  Minuteman  in  or- 
der to  deter  a  Soviet  attack.  Those  al- 
ternatives include  our  bomber  fleet  and 
nuclear  submarines  with  Polaris  and  Po- 
seidon missiles.  Come  what  may,  we  know 
and  they  know  we  can  retaliate  against 
any  attack,  at  any  time,  from  any  quar- 
ter— with  total  devastating  effect. 

The  arguments  for  Safeguard  wei'e 
always  weak.  Despite  reported  recent  de- 
velopments, they  remain  weak. 

During  a  period  of  several  months,  the 
Soviet  Union  halted  programs  which, 
had  they  continued  such  programs  im- 
abated  for  long  enough,  and  without  any 
action  by  us,  could  have  posed  the  threat 
of  a  disarming  first-strike  against  Min- 
uteman. According  to  Department  of 
Defense  figures  in  the  postm-e  statement, 
for  1971,  the  Soviet  SS-9  program  has 
leveled  off  at  fewer  than  300  missiles. 
Yet  in  order  to  laimch  an  all-out  first- 
strike  against  Minuteman,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  need  at  least  420  SS-9's, 
each  armed  with  a  MIRV  system  capable 
of  bringing  three  separate  targets  un- 


der attack  in  order  to  impleuient  this 
strategy.  They  do  not  have  this  MIRV 
system  at  this  time.  Mr.  President. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  try  to  achieve  this  same 
purpose — the  ability  to  launch  a  dis- 
arming attack  against  Minuteman— 
without  increasing  the  total  number  of 
itj  SS-9's.  It  could  install  an  advanced 
system  of  higlily  accurate  MIR  Vs.  Each 
would  have  to  carry  at  least  six  separate 
warheads. 

Today,  we  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  tested  a  simple,  unguided.  multiple 
warhead  that  could  fire  three  warheads 
like  a  shotgun.  The  Russians  may  also 
have  begun  testing  a  rudimentary  MIRV, 
capable  of  taking  three  separate  targets 
under  attack  at  one  time.  But  they  have 
clearly  not  finished  the  test  program 
that  would  be  necessary  to  develop  their 
MIRV  into  a  system  capable  of  success- 
fully attacking  Minuteman  Missiles  in 
their  hardened  silos.  Even  more,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  have  begim  a 
test  program  for  a  MIRV  with  six  war- 
heads, despite  all  the  suppositions  and 
scare  talk  that  appears  from  time  to 
time. 

Before  the  Russians  could  possibly  de- 
ploy a  system  of  offensive  weapons  ca- 
pable of  threatening  our  Minuteman 
force,  they  would  have  to  make  con- 
siderable strides,  in  their  missile  pro- 
grams— particularly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  MIRV. 

Do  the  Russians  intend  to  build  a  first- 
strike  capability  sufficient  to  destroy  our 
Minuteman  force? 

I  believe  that  this  posfibility  is  too 
fanciful  to  merit  our  serious  concern. 

It  ignores  the  political  developments  of 
a  decade  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  ignores  the  certainty  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  face  a  continued,  all-out 
nuclear  arms  race  with  us — a  race  they 
could  not  win.  We  would  never  stand 
idly  by  and  permit  that. 

But  most  important,  the  case  for  be- 
lieving in  a  Soviet  first-strike  capability 
against  Minuteman  ignores  totally  the 
existence  of  our  powerful  Polaris  sub- 
marine force 

Today  that  force  on  its  own — and 
without  MIRV — is  capable  of  utterly  de- 
stroying the  Soviet  Union,  if  this  brings 
any  comfort  to  anyone.  I  sometime 
wonder  about  how  mad  we  are.  We  talk 
about  total  destruction  as  if  it  were  a 
game. 

Indeed,  if  there  were  ever  a  real  threat 
to  our  Nation  that  required  the  deploy- 
ment of  Poseidon  submarines,  one  single 
Poseidon  equipped  submarine  would  be 
able  to  destroy  a  significant  portion  of 
the  Soviet  Union — one  Poseidon  could 
destroy  160  different  cities. 

We  must  understand  one  thing:  we 
cannot  continue  to  assert,  without  con- 
vincing evidence,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  our  land- 
based  missiles;  and  we  must  not  under- 
take programs  based  upon  that  assertion. 
If  we  do,  we  stand  to  forfeit  the  posbi- 
bility  that  the  arms  race  itself  can  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Overinsurance,  and 
the  hysteria  which  breeds  it,  may  only 
help  to  bring  into  being  the  very  offen- 
sive threat  that  is  the  object  of  the  Safe- 
guard defense. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  call  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  propose  a  mutual  freeze  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  'VBM  deployments,  as  an 
i^mpoi  tant  first  step  in  limiting  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  arms.  And  the 
United  States  for  its  part  should  main- 
tain this  freeze  for  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  exercises  comparable  self-re- 
strain i  and  refrains  from  taking  action 
directed  to  coimter  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  respond  effectively  to 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

I  believe  we  should  take  the  initiative, 
just  as  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Eisenhower  did  on  two  other  occasions 
when  they  took  the  initiative  unilater- 
ally. This  is  not  an  awful  risk,  but  it  does 
represent  leadership.  We  can  take  that 
leadership  at  this  time  because,  as  I 
speak  to  the  Senate  today,  we  do  have 
massive  retaliatory  power.  We  do  have  a 
great  deal  of  deterrent  force.  We  do  have 
a  ix)\verful  strike  force  not  only  in  our 
land-based  missiles  and  bombers,  but  also 
in  the  Polaris  fleet  which  In  itself,  is  a 
deterrent  force,  a  strike  force  that  the 
Sonet  Union  cannot  counter. 

This  kind  of  mutual  suspension  which 
I  am  now  proposing  could  be  policed 
throueh  the  satellite  reconnaissance  sys- 
tems of  each  side. 

The  Soviet  Union  might  not  accept  this 
mutual  suspension.  But  at  least  w^e  in  the 
United  States  would  be  making  an  effort 
to  stop  the  arms  race — an  effort  which 
the  Senate  urged  upon  the  administra- 
tion last  year,  when  the  arms  race  was 
much  less  advanced.  At  that  time,  the 
President  refused  to  act.  We  must  not 
make  the  same  mistake  this  year. 
What  about  offensive  weapons? 
If  we  wish  to  bring  the  arms  race  to  an 
end.  it  is  essential  that  both  superpowers 
exercise  restraint  in  these  weapons  as 
well.  For  the  United  States  it  means  halt- 
ing the  deployment  of  MIRV's.  For  the 
Soviet  Union  It  means  continuing  its  sus- 
pension of  SS-9  deployments  and  re- 
fraining from  deploying  comparably 
large  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
as  well  as  from  further  testing  of  their 
own  MIRV. 

MIRV's  are  already  being  deployed  on 
our  Minuteman  in  missiles,  and  we  will 
shortly  be  sending  to  sea  the  first  of  our 
Poseidon  submarines. 

V/Tiy  did  we  develop  this  MIRV  war- 
head in  the  first  place,  and  begin  to  de- 
ploy it?  The  last  two  administrations 
have  adopted  these  reasons — and  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  at  least  one  of  those 
administrations. 

Fust,  the  MIRV  program  was  designed 
;is  a  counter  to  a  Soviet  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  which  some  people  said 
might  threaten  our  ability  to  counter- 
attack following  a  nuclear  attack  on  us. 
Against  such  a  Russian  ABM  system, 
MIRV  would  enable  us  to  maintain  de- 
terrence, by  guaranteeing  that  enough 
warheads  could  always  penetrate  Soviet 
defenses,  regardless  of  their  ABM's. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  built  the 
ABM  system  we  feared.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Senate  was  filled  with  talk  about 
what  the  Russians  were  going  to  do  with 
their  ABM  system;  the  fact  is  they  have 
not  done  anything  with  it — and  the  lim- 
ited already  outdated  system  they  have 
deployed  is  not  capable  of  stopping  an 


American  retaliatory  attack  with  our 
existino:  arsenal — much  less  of  .stopping 
a  MIRV  attack. 

An  effective  ABM  system  would  take 
the  Russians  many  years,  if  not  decades, 
to  build:  would  be  incredibly  expensive — 
and  might  not  work  in  any  event. 

Fxirthermore.  if  the  Russians  begin 
this  ABM  system,  we  will  know  it  im- 
mediately, through  our  own  reconnais- 
sance satellites  that  give  us  positive  and 
reliable  evidence  of  Soviet  acts.  An  ABM 
system  requires  very  large  pieces  of 
equipment,  radar  equipment,  and  all  of 
w  hich  is  visible  by  use  of  reconnaissance 
satellites. 

We  could  counter  their  efforts  by  de- 
ploying MIRV  warheads  at  a  moment's 
call. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  we  are  far 
advanced  with  MIRV  technology — so  far 
advanced  that  we  are  already  deploying 
the  coimter  to  a  future  Soviet  ABM  sys- 
tem. We  have,  in  other  words,  consider- 
able leadtime  over  the  Soviets. 

One  fact  should  now  be  clear  to  anyone 
who  has  looked  at  the  awful  logic  of  an 
arms  race:  if  we  build  the  counter  to  a 
weapon  before  that  weapon  is  built,  we 
will  only  inspire  the  other  side  to  fulfill 
our  worst  fears.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the 
course  we  seem  to  be  pursuing. 

There  is  a  second  reason  advanced  by 
the  administration  for  building  MIRV: 
to  provide  added  insurance  that  we  could 
retaliate  following  an  attempt  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  destroy  our  bom.bers  and 
land-based  missiles  in  a  surprise,  disarm- 
ing attack.  But  with  more  targetable 
warheads,  fewer  missiles  would  have  to 
survive  in  order  to  rain  unacceptable 
damage  in  retaliation  upon  the  Soviet 
union. 

And  here,  too,  we  can  wait  to  deploy 
MIRV  warheads  to  counter  the  potential 
threat — we  can  wait  until  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  are  expanding 
their  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
nuclear  arsenal  where  it  poses  a  real 
tiu-eat  to  our  abihty  to  retaliate. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  that  we  do  not 
chase  each  other  in  this  costly,  dangeroas 
arms  race.  We  are  setting  up  assumptions 
and  then  we  build  weapons  to  meet  the 
assumptions,  only  to  precipitate  the 
building  of  other  weapons  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  they  do  the  same. 

By  deploying  MIRV's  now.  we  may 
attain  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  by  forc- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  accelerate  its 
own  land- based  missile  program  or  even 
to  deploy  another,  more  complete  ABM 
system.  But  a  mutual  freeze  on  ABM's 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  remove  a  large 
part  of  the  rationale  for  the  existence 
of  MIRV's.  For  these  reasons.  I  believe 
that  we  should  suspend  further  deploy- 
ment of  ABM's  and  MIRV's— In  other 
words,  either  a  freeze  or  agreement. 

In  addition.  I  believe  Congress  should 
act  to  place  in  escrow  all  funds  for  MIRV 
deployment. 

If  we  should  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  responding 
with  similar  restraint — in  other  words, 
that  it  does  not  take  commensurate  ac- 
tion— then  this  Congress  and  our  Presi- 
dent must,  of  course,  do  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary. 


But  if  we  were  to  put  in  escrow  the 
funds  for  the  deployment  of  MIRV.  Con- 
gress could  continue  to  appropriate  the 
funds  needed  for  a  MIRV  program;  and 
the  Russians  would  not  doubt  our  re- 
solve to  resume  this  program  if  their 
actions  made  it  necessary. 

By  putting  the  funds  in  escrow,  we 
would  be  taking  a  positive  step  to  exercise 
restraint  in  the  arms  race. 

At  the  same  time,  I  propose  that  the 
administration  require  the  Soviet  Union 
to  mat<;h  our  restraint  by  suspending, 
once  again,  their  land-based  missile 
programs  and  MIRV  testing.  We  should 
expect  that  our  restraint  in  halting  de- 
ployment and  testing  of  MIRV's  will 
evoke  a  compaiuble  response  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

People  are  going  to  say,  "You  will 
never  get  it  done  this  way.  Senator."  I 
submit  that  we  have  to  try.  I  think  we 
have  to  be  as  ingenious  at  the  peace 
table  a3  we  can  be  at  the  arsenal  and  in 
the  field.  I  think  we  have  to  develop 
peace  weapons  and  peace  technologies 
just  as  we  have  developed  military  weap- 
ons and  technologies.  We  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars  on  weapons  technolo- 
gies. We  must  lise  every  bit  of  ingenuity 
and  inventive  genius  in  the  intellectual 
and  diplomatic  realm  that  we  have,  to 
probe  and  to  search  for  ways  and  means 
of  slowing  down  this  arms  race  without 
in  any  way  sacrificing  our  own  security. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  long  enough 
and  have  served  in  high  office  long 
enough,  to  be  concerned  about  our 
security.  My  point  is  that  we  are  not 
gaining  any  more  security.  What  we  are 
getting  today  is  less  security  and  less 
stability.  What  we  are  getting  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  costly,  dangerous,  deadly 
arms  race. 

There  are  still  further  reasons  for  us 
to  withhold  deployment  of  MIRV  war- 
heads. What  will  happen  if  we  fail  to  do 
so?  The  answer  becomes  clear  after  a 
careful  reading  of  President  Nixon's  for- 
eign policy  report  this  year. 

In  his  message,  the  President  said  that 
our  MIRV's  would  contribute  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  arms  race,  but  that  Russian 
MIRV's,  if  they  are  developed  and  do- 
ployed,  would  be  destabilizing. 

Mr.  President,  he  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  Listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  Pres- 
ident: 

Deployed  In  sufficient  numbers  and  armed 
with  (MIRV's)  of  sufficient  accuracy,  (the 
SS-9)  could  threaten  our  land-based  ICBM 
forces.  Our  MIRV  systems,  by  contrast,  do 
not  have  the  combination  of  numbers  ac- 
curacy and  warhead  yield  to  pose  a  threat 
to  the  Soviet  land-based  ICBM  force. 

I  guess  it  depends  on  which  end  of  the 
telescope  you  are  looking  through.  Whom 
do  we  think  we  are  kidding?  Are  wc 
building  a  nuclear  force  for  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration?  Is  that  what  this  is  all 
about?  Has  our  nuclear  force  .suddenly 
become  a  little  social  enterprise? 

Why  should  the  Russians  believe  us 
when  we  tr>'  to  reassure  them  about  our 
MIRV's,  when  we  distrust  them  about 
theirs?  And  why  should  we  assume  that 
the  Russians  will  believe  that  a  weapon 
we  are  deploying  will  pose  less  of  a  threat 
than  a  weapon  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  hot  yet  even  adequately  tested? 
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Mr.  President,  for  many  years  the  arms 
race  has  continued  unabated  because 
each  of  us,  the  Umted  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  insisted  on  a  double 
standard.  We  in  this  country  have  ar- 
gued that  we  would  never  start  a  nuclear 
war — and  I  am  sure  we  will  not — and  we 
know  this  to  be  true.  This,  in  our  minds, 
has  justified  our  having  a  superiority  or 
suflaciency  of  nuclear  firepower. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  argued 
and  acted  on  the  basis  of  Communist  doc- 
trine that  the  capitalist  West  would  start 
the  last  great  war.  In  other  words,  the 
Soviets  have  rationalized  and  justified 
their  nuclear  arsenal  on  the  basis  of  their 
defense. 

We  may  reject  their  doctrine,  but  we 
must  not  faU  to  understand  the  result 
of  this  parallel  process  of  belief:  each 
of  us  continues  to  rush  ahead  in  the  arms 
race,  convinced  that  the  other  is  the  real 
villain. 

Neither  of  us  can  any  longer  indulge 
ourselves  in  this  practice  of  placing  all 
the  blame  for  the  nuclear  arms  race  on 
the  other. 

We  in  the  United  States,  therefore, 
cannot  argue  that  our  MIRVs  are  weap- 
ons for  peace,  and  theirs  are  weapons  for 
war.  Nor  can  they.  We  must  realize  that 
we  are  trapped  together  in  this  mad 
circle  of  escalation,  and  must  work  to- 
gether to  break  out  of  it. 

Of  course,  it  is  widely  argued  that  it 
is  too  late  to  head  off  a  competition  in 
these  MIRV  warheads. 

We  are  told  that  yet  another  genie 
is  out  of  the  bottle,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  inevitably  respond,  and  may 
even  be  doing  so  now,  to  our  MIRV  de- 
ployments, with  new  nuclear  deployments 
of  their  own — one  day  including  MIRV's. 

For  those  of  us  who  long  ago  urged 
the  postponement  of  our  MIRV  program 
for  this  very  reason — and  who  now  watch 
new  Soviet  activity  in  land-based  mis- 
siles— it  is  cold  comfort  to  be  told  now 
that  we  were  right. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  too  late  to  act. 

Perhaps  the  Russians  will  undertake  a 
full  program  to  test  MIRV's,  and  deploy 
them  in  slgnificsmt  numbers. 

Perhaps. 

But  we  will  never  know  whether  they 
can  be  convinced  not  to  deploy  MIRV's — 
and  possibly  a  new  ABM  system,  as  well 
if  we  rush  ahead  with  our  own  MIRV 
program.  In  despair,  we  would  make  our 
prophecy  self-fulfilling. 

There  is  one  further  reason  for  sus- 
pending deployment  of  our  MIRV's  at 
this  time.  Part  of  the  nuclear  equation 
Is  closely  related  to  the  total  number 
of  nuclear  warheads  and  firepower  on 
each  side. 

The  President  has  dealt  with  this  issue 
in  defining  his  concept  of  nuclear  suf- 
ficiency. According  to  this  concept,  we 
must  have  enough  power  to  prevent  our 
being  blackmailed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore,  as  the  President  has  said: 

Our  strategic  power  (must)  not  be  Inferior 
to  that  of  any  other  state. 

I  heartily  concur. 

For  that  reason,  we  must  be  watchful 
concerning  any  new  activity  in  the  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  missile  programs. 

But  I  also  recognize  that  the  Russians 
claim  this  prerogative  and  would  resist 


the  right  of  a  foreign  power  to  exercise 
nuclear  blackmail  over  them.  They,  too, 
must  be  concerned  with  the  number  of 
our  warheads — as  it  increases  radically 
with  our  deployment  of  MIRV. 

This  is  why  over  the  years  both  sides 
have  come  to  accept  that  neither  must  be 
allowed  to  become  so  superior  to  the 
other  as  to  make  it  vulnerable  to  politi- 
cal blackmail. 

President  Nixon  endorsed  this  concept 
in  his  press  conference  on  March  4. 

And  as  \ox\s  sigo  as  March  7,  1970,  the 
Soviet  Union  endorsed  parity — and 
claimed  it  for  itself — in  an  article  which 
appeared  In  Pravada,  the  most  authori- 
tative public  source  of  Soviet  thinking: 

The  military  strategic  balance  of  forces 
existing  In  the  world  makes  quite  unrealistic 
any  of  the  West's  nUlltajlst  circles'  cal- 
culations abouc  the  possibility  of  winning  Ui 
the  event  of  a  thermonucleer  war.  and 
Judging  from  everything,  a  new  spiral  in  the 
arms  race  could  not  change  the  essence  of 
this  balance. 

And  it  noted  even  further  that: 

At  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  approach  to 
the  problem  of  restricting  strategic  arms 
there  Is  no  desire  to  receive  any  additional 
unilateral  advantages  for  itself  In  the  sphere 
of  safeguarding   Just  Its  security  alone. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  in  the  United 
States  should  permit  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  roughly  equal  wiUi  us  in  nuclear 
po'Rer  out  of  any  abstract  notions  of  nu- 
clear justice. 

Quite  the  contrary:  We  must  accept 
this  kind  of  equality  as  the  only  basis 
for  stability,  and  the  point  at  which 
arms  control  can  begin. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  psychological 
concent — that  each  nation  feels  equal, 
and  can  pemiit  a  lowering  of  political 
tensions,  whatever  may  be  the  true 
facts  of  the  case.  Indeed,  the  Russians 
claimed  equality  with  us — and  endorsed 
an  end  to  the  arms  race — at  a  time  when 
they  were  markedly  and  demonstrably 
inferior  to  us  in  every  form  of  nuclear 
power  except  land-based  missiles. 

But  if  the  Russians  can  be  comfort- 
able with  that  situation,  and  can  urge 
that  the  competition  come  to  an  end, 
then  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  make 
their  inferiority  even  more  apparent, 
and  force  them  to  take  a  new  hard  look 
at  their  position  relative  to  us. 

These  questions  of  restraint  on  ABM 
and  MIRV  are  doubly  important  at  this 
very  moment.  At  the  end  of  this  month, 
the  24th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  will  be  convened. 

High  on  the  agenda  will  be  the  issue 
of  East-West  relations. 

Efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary leaders  to  portray  the  United  States 
as  an  aggressive  power,  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  will 
present  them  with  a  set  of  most  per- 
suasive argimients  if  they  can  demon- 
strate that  we  are  continuing  the  arms 
race  at  a  faster  rate  than  they  are. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  clearly  not  a 
pluralistic  society  in  the  sense  that  we 
know  pluralism. 

I  might  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Russians  have  some  tough,  hardline 
militarists  in  their  Government. 

But  there  are  people  in  the  Soviet 
society  and  Government  who  are  con- 


cerned about  both  the  risks  and  costs  of 
the  arms  race,  just  as  we  are. 

There  are  strong  incentives  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  for  the  United 
States,  to  chsmge  its  priorities  away  from 
an  arms  race  that  costs  them  far  more 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  than 
it  does  us. 

We  can  help  make  that  possible,  by  not 
undermining  those  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  share  our  objective  of  slowing 
down  the  arms  race. 

I  suggest  that  we  try  to  appeal  to  the 
men  of  reason. 

By  suspending  the  deployment  of  our 
MIRVs,  coupled  with  an  offer  to  freeze 
our  ABM  position,  we  could  strengthen 
our  hand  at  the  SALT  talks.  SALT  talks 
have  resumed  in  Vienna,  and  what  hap- 
pens in  them  will  depend  more  on  what 
the  superpowers  do  with  their  own 
weapons  programs  than  what  they  say 
In  Vienna. 

Last  year,  we  were  told  that  we  must 
continue  work  on  an  ABM  system  as  a 
'•bargaining  chip"  to  be  used  in  those 
negotiations. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  that  view,  we 
should  realize  that  we  now  have  that 
chip — and  the  one  represented  by  our 
capability  to  deploy  MIRV's  at  will. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  changing  our 
bargaining  chip  into  a  chip  on  our 
shoulder,  if  we  do  not  show  restraint. 

It  is  one  thing  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
continue  programs  if  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  negotiate  in  earnest ;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  build  so  many  arms  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  respond  in  kind,  and  even  to  sus- 
pend productive  work  at  SALT  while 
they  try.  once  again,  to  catch  up  with  us. 

Indeed,  the  reputed  Soviet  resumption 
of  a  land-based  missile  program  may 
be  no  more  than  an  attempt  to  play  our 
game;  To  reestablish  a  bargaining  chip 
of  their  own,  and  another  chip  on  their 
shoulder. 

As  Admiral  Moorer  has  said: 

There  Is  an  Interreactlon  between  what  we 
do  and  what  the  Soviets  do. 

A  demonstration  of  restraint  is  an 
essential  preliminary  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  building  the  climate  needed  for 
success  at  SALT. 

But  there  are  steps  that  we  can  take 
during  the  negotiations  themselves. 

I  recognize  that  we  all  must  be  very 
careful  here.  The  President,  as  Comman- 
der in  Chief,  is  primarily  responsible  for 
our  security.  He,  alone,  must  make  the 
final  decision  on  our  negotiation  postiu-e 
at  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

But  the  Senate  also  has  a  role  to  play, 
above  and  beyond  its  power  to  give  our 
"advice  and  consent"  to  the  President  on 
a  specific  treaty.  As  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Government,  Congress  at  all  times 
has  joint  responsibility  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  deciding  our  military  posture 
and  has  the  power  of  the  purse  strings 
to  insure  that  it  plays  an  active  part  in 
making  security  policy  for  our  Nation. 

It  would  be  folly  to  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  only  be  consulted  when 
a  treaty  is  presented  to  it.  We  have  the 
experience  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
to  chasten  us.  Then  President  Wilson's 
failure  to  consult  adequately  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  opposed  him  but 
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were  open  to  persuasion  doomed  that 
treaty  from  the  start,  and  helped  set  us 
on  the  road  to  World  War  II. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  experience,  when  Congress  and 
the  public  suffered  from  Inadequate  con- 
sultation which  bred  a  feeling  of  dis- 
triist  between  the  two  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment and  damaged  our  policies  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  dealing  with  problems  of  nuclear 
strategy  and  anris  control,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  repeat  these  practices.  The  Presi- 
dent must  take  the  Senate  into  his  con- 
fidence every  step  of  the  way. 

Last  year,  the  President  requested 
funds  for  phase  II  of  Safeguard,  and  the 
Senate  comphed  after  lengthy  debate. 
Yet  we  know  now  that  for  some  months, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
slowed  down  its  SS-9  program.  Had  the 
President  been  more  forthcoming  about 
this  information,  the  Senate's  delibera- 
tions may  have  proceeded  differently. 

This  year,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Senate  to  fulfill  the  responsibil- 
ities it  has  under  the  Constitution. 

We  have  this  responsibility  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  SALT  talks. 

Without  attempting  to  bind  the  Presi- 
dent to  any  set  course  of  action,  there- 
fore, we  owe  him  our  support  and  alle- 
giance in  declaring  our  own  position  on 
the  best  way  to  proceed  to  SALT. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  to  note  the 
major  shift  in  Soviet  policy  during  the 
past  year:  I  repeat,  the  willingness  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  consider  an  agree- 
ment on  antiballistic  missiles  alone. 

While  being  duly  cautious  in  assessing 
Soviet  motives,  we  must  not  underesti- 
mate the  significance  of  this  develop- 
ment. It  represents  a  declaration  by  Mos- 
cow of  the  need  to  halt  one  area  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  and  a  new  road  to 
travel. 

An  agreement  to  ban  or  limit  to  a  very 
low  level  any  further  ABM  deployment 
would  not  be  the  end  of  that  road,  but 
only  a  station  on  the  way.  Nor  would 
we  limit  our  own  actions  by  agreeing, 
as  the  first  step,  to  stop  this  part  of 
the  nuclear  competition.  We  could — and 
we  should — hold  an  ABM  agreement  to 
be  only  the  first  important  part  of  a  more 
comprehensive  agreement,  to  be  negoti- 
ated a.-;  soon  as  possible  following  the 
first  step.  We  would  not  halt  our  research 
and  development  of  an  ABM  system;  nor 
would  we  sign  without  an  escape  clause 
that  would  permit  us  to  abrogate  the 
agreement  if  the  Soviet  Union  pursued 
programs  that  violated  the  agreement  or 
limited  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 
And,  if  need  be,  we  could  place  a  time 
limit  on  the  agreement,  to  require  fur- 
ther, negotiated  progress  in  other  parts 
of  the  arms  race.  There  are  many  alter- 
natives. I  am  merely  asking  that  we  try 
to  see  whether  they  apply. 

Our  objective  must  be  an  agreement, 
formal  or  tacit,  on  both  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
The  President  insists  that  such  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  be  concluded  at 
one  time. 

This  approach  has  not  yet  proved  suc- 
cessful in  making  a  breakthrough  to- 
ward an  agreement  of  any  kind.  I  msdn- 


tain  that  an  ABM  agreement  could  and 
should  be  expUcitly  linked  to  an  agree- 
ment on  offensive  weapons.  In  fact,  I 
would  suggest  that  an  ABM  ban  is  the 
essential  first  step. 

Critics  wiU  say  that  the  first  step  will 
be  the  last,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  no  incentive  to  negotiate  further 
agreements  if  they  once  could  neutralize 
our  Safeguard  system.  I  do  not  believe 
this.  I  believe  that  any  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  these  matters — or 
any  tacit  actions  of  restraint  will  build 
toward  others.  Together,  these  steps 
could  eventually  bring  an  end  to  the  en- 
tire race  in  nuclear  arms.  In  1963,  we 
negotiated  a  halt  to  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  the  ground,  under  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  air.  That  limited  test  ban 
treaty  was  never  considered  the  last  act 
in  arms  control:  rather,  it  has  helped  to 
build  the  cUmate  which  we  now  find  sup- 
porting our  efforts  to  take  more  substan- 
tial steps.  In  fact,  that  agreement  was 
st«p  No.  1  toward  the  so-called  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty,  which  was  step  No.  2. 

So.  too,  an  agreement  on  ABM's  alone 
will  not  release  either  of  our  two  coun- 
tries from  the  solemn  pledge  we  have 
made  to  stop  our  race  in  every  nuclear 
arm.  We  made  this  pledge  in  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  not  out  of  altruism, 
but  out  of  a  hardheaded  recognition 
that  we  coiild  not  expect  other  nations 
to  exercise  nuclear  restraint — by  not 
buOding  their  first  bomb — unless  both 
the  superpowers  began  work  to  end  their 
race  in  more  deadly  weapons.  Article  VI 
required  the  parties  to  "pursue  negotia- 
tions in  good  faith  on  effective  meas- 
ures relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date."  It  is  under 
that  article  that  we  are  proceeding  with 
the  SALT  talks. 

And  the  NPT  will  continue  to  succeed 
only  as  long  as  the  SALT  talks  them- 
selves show  progress — or  there  is  other 
evidence  of  superpower  restraint,  such 
as  the  suspension  of  programs  that  I 
have  proposed. 

The  SALT  talks  must  continue;  and 
they  must  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  all 
the  world  can  see,  and  that  will  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  that  are  ex- 
pected of  the  mightiest  nations  of  the 
world.  The  superpowers  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  peace  and  for  promoting 
the  conditions  that  are  conducive  to 
peace. 

But  most  important,  the  SALT  talks 
are  a  fonmi  for  protecting  our  national 
self-interest.  They  will  continue  only  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  both  superpowers  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  in  their  self-interest 
to  proceed.  What  comes  first  is  of  lesser 
importance.  If  we  negotiate  an  end  to 
deployment  of  the  ABM.  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion will  not  lose  its  incentive  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  arms  race  to  an  end.  nor  will 
we.  The  perils  of  an  offensive  nuclear 
arms  race  will  remain  th '  same;  the 
economic  incentives  to  de.'^ist  will  'ne  just 
as  strong.  And  the  Soviet  Unicn  wljl  be 
no  more  likely  to  acquire  a  nuclear  ca- 
pability that  would  permit  it  to  launch 
a  first-strike  against  us,  or  to  hold  us 
to  ransom  through  a  large  increase  in 
offensive  arms. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  begin  this  roiuid  of  the  SALT 


talks  by  negotiating  a  ban  or  at  least  a 
low-limit  level  on  the  ABM.  He  has  him- 
self said  that  we  can  only  expect  to 
succeed  at  SALT  by  being  flexible  in  the 
way  we  approach  these  talks.  The  Presi- 
dent also  has  stated  that: 

We  will  negotiate  an  agreement  that  Is  not 
comprehensive  but  it  must  include  offensive 
as  well  as  defensive  weapons,  some  mix. 

We  do  not  reject  the  need  for  an  agree- 
ment on  both  offensive  and  defensive 
raissUes.  I  surely  do  not.  We  merely  move 
toward  that  objective  step  by  step — each 
carefully  measured.  This  is  the  pattern 
of  United  States-Soviet  relations.  And,  we 
have  made  progress  by  following  this 
course. 

I  do  not  speak  In  theory,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  speak  from  the  record  of  his- 
tory. In  the  past  9  years,  we  have  seen 
total  disarmament  in  Antarctica;  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  undersea,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  on  the  ground;  an  atomic 
quarantine  for  Latin  America;  a  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty  to  curb  the 
spread  of  weapons  and  technology;  a 
treaty  banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  outer  space  and,  most  recently,  a 
treaty  barring  nuclear  weapons  and 
launching  installations  from  the  ocean 
seabed. 

We  have  made  progress  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  as  If 
they  were  a  wall  of  granite,  obstinate, 
stupid,  stubborn  to  the  point  of  doing 
nothing.  If  we  pursue  our  program  for 
peace  with  prudence  and  tenacity,  we 
can  make  progress.  In  fact,  we  must. 

In  the  past  2  years,  both  the  Russians 
and  ourselves  have  repeatedly  declared 
our  desire  to  slow  down  the  arms  race; 
yet  the  piling  up  of  arms  continues.  The 
two  nuclear  giants  have  recognized  their 
mutual  self-interest,  yet  they  have  been 
powerless  to  put  it  into  effect. 

This  is  what  was  meant  when  we 
talked  of  the  "mad  momentimi "  of  the 
arms  race.  It  is  mad — Insane — to  per- 
sist in  this  folly. 

Of  course,  an  agreement  at  SALT  must 
reflect  patience,  understanding,  and  mu- 
tual accommodation.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  every  day  we  waste  on  find- 
ing the  proper  formula  for  halting  the 
arms  race,  either  by  agreement  or  by 
concrete  acts,  we  move  one  more  day 
along  in  massing  of  weapons  and  pass- 
ing of  new  thresholds. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  there  are 
massive,  new  weapons  systems  on  the 
drawing  board  in  the  Pentagon  and,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  Soviet  pentagon  as  well.  We 
can  bankrupt  ourselves  and  get  no  more 
security. 

Bureaucrats  on  both  sides  have  become 
paralyzed:  misplaced  caution  betokens  a 
far  greater  recklessness;  and  we  both  in- 
sure that  an  end  to  the  arms  race,  if  it 
ever  dees  come,  will  be  at  a  far  higher 
level  of  weaponry  than  was  true  2  years 
ago.  or  :s  true  even  now. 

For  tix>  long,  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  think  that  the  arms  race  was  a 
technical  problem  requiring  technical 
."^olution^.  Now  we  have  learned  two 
lessons : 

First,  the  strategy  of  deterrence  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  psychology  as  of  mili- 
tary weapons. 
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Second,  and  even  more  important,  con- 
trolling the  arms  race  is  a  political  prob- 
lem, requiring  political  solutions.  It  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  experts,  by  the 
military,  or  by  technicians.  Experts 
should  be  on  tap.  not  on  top.  There  are 
political  decisions  which  have  to  be  made. 
Stopping  the  arms  race  can  only  be  done 
by  leaders  responsible  for  the  overall 
well-being  of  their  people,  and  who  ha\e 
a  sufiQcient  grasp  of  historj"  and  of  men 
to  end  the  tyranny  of  nuclear  technology 
and  our  cowardice  before  it. 

I  believe  tiiat  it  Ls  time  for  both  sides 
to  act  to  end  the  arms  race — now.  That 
is  why  I  propose  this  resolution  today. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  slow 
the  whole  race  dou-n.  And  we  must  take 
it.  We  have  taken  many  risks  on  the 
battlefield — in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambo- 
dia— at  the  direction  of  Presidents.  It  is 
now  time,  and  the  situation  demands, 
that  we  take  some  risks  for  peace  and 
security. 

It  is  also  time  to  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous economic  costs  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  and  the  waste  that  It  repre- 
sents for  us  in  America  in  terms  of  our 
domestic  needs.  Of  course,  throughout 
our  history,  we  have  believed  that  noth- 
ing could  stand  in  the  way  of  our  own 
security — that  no  cost  was  too  great  to 
insure  our  future  peace  of  mind. 

There  is  no  such  question  today — our 
security  is  guaranteed,  and  a  failure  to 
halt  the  arms  race  will  even  make  us  less 
secure. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  question  the 
diversion  of  needed  resources  to  strategic 
nuclear  programs  which  were  once  so 
crucial  to  us,  but  which  now  may  pro- 
duce more  threat  to  us  than  safety. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  is  made  up 
of  many  factors.  We  have  accounted  for 
the  factor  of  nuclear  might.  Now  we  must 
be  concerned  with  our  domestic  strength, 
as  well — with  our  cities,  housing,  educa- 
tion, health,  poverty,  the  environment. 
These  are  needs  we  will  never  meet — 
strength  that  we  will  never  build — if  we 
persist  in  placing  unlimited  funds  in  nu- 
clear weapons  programs  that  add  nothing 
to  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  today  at  a 
moment  of  unique  promise — and  peril. 
For  the  first  time  In  more  than  20  years, 
we  see  the  possibility  of  bringing  some 
order  into  Soviet-American  competition 
in  nuclear  weapons,  leading  to  a  day 
when  these  weapons  will  not  loom  so 
large  in  our  relations.  It  is  a  promise  for 
everyone — that  all  the  world  can  rest 
more  easily  in  the  knowledge  that  the  two 
great  custodians  of  this  destructive  power 
could  recognize  their  own  self-interest  in 
stopping  the  arms  race,  and  recognize 
their  responsibilities  to  all  mankind. 

But  there  is  peril  in  our  present  course 
of  action.  By  placing  too  much  weight 
on  detail — too  much  weight  on  remote 
threats — too  much  weight  of  suspicion — 
that  appears  only  on  the  far  reaches  of 
our  imagination — we  may  squander  the 
onportunity  that  is  ours  today.  This  is 
no  time  for  timidity,  or  for  blind  obedi- 
ence to  outdated  doctrines  of  building 
every  weapon  it  is  possible  to  have.  Our 
back  is  laden,  burdened  with  the  weight 
of  these  weapons. 

This  is  a  time  for  trust — ^not  of  So- 
viet intentions — but  of  ourselves.  Trust 


that  our  undoubted  strength  can  be  used 
as  a  base  for  building  a  better  world. 
Trust  that  we  can  find  a  \v:iy  tlu-ough 
the  dufSrult  and  uncertain  days  ahead  as 
we  ne'-'Otiate  and  end  to  the  arms  race. 
And  trust  that  our  efforts  can  give  us 
tiiat  future — securr^  :.nd  .sat> — that  is 
our.'  to  have. 

The  future  of  the  world  itself  may  very 
well  depend  uiwn  our  confidence  in  our- 
.selvcs  and  our  trust  in  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  mes- 
sage today  will  make  some  contribution 
to  a  most  complex  and  difficult  assign- 
ment. 

I  recognize  that  the  President  has  an 
exceedingly  difflcult  task  in  the  negotia- 
tion.-? at  Vienna. 

I  did  not  make  this  speech  to  enter 
into  a  debate  with  the  President.  I  made 
it  as  a  contribution  to  the  thinking  of 
ways  and  means  to  bring  about  deescala- 
tion  in  the  arms  race,  and  effective  con- 
trol over  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

I  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  be  Ingenious.  I  appeal  to  them 
to  be  tenacious.  I  appeal  to  them  to  have 
faith  in  ourselves  and  our  capacity  to 
give  leadership  to  the  world. 

As  we  are  now  in  a  program,  hope- 
fully, of  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia, 
may  we  be  able  to  forge  a  program  of 
leadership  in  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  if  the 
arms  race  continues  unendmg  and  un- 
abated. 

The  beginning  of  peace  is  in  the  mind 
of  man.  The  mind  of  man  must  find  a 
way  through  political  decision,  through 
negotiation  and  diplomacy,  to  bring  a 
halt  to  the  arms  race  which  consumes 
our  resources  and  threatens  our  very 
lives,  and  which  gives  us  little  or  no  se- 
curity or  stability. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  87 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  had  hoped  very  much  that 
I  could  have  been  on  the  floor  to  hear 
the  able  Senator  from  Miruiesota  when 
he  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  with  respect 
to  arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  presume  to  speak 
for  those  millions  in  this  world  who  are 
interested  in  ending  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Each  welcomes  the  return  of  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  to  this  area  of  con- 
cern, an  area  in  which  he  has  performed 
%ith  courage  and  effectiveness. 

Perhaps  I  err  to  indicate  that  he  has 
never  been  away  from  this  issue,  for  in 
or  out  of  the  Senate,  he  has  demw^nstrated 
a  knowledge  about  and  a  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  arms  control  from  which  we 
have  benefited  in  the  past  and  from 
which  we  will  gain  in  the  future. 

So  speaking  only  in  the  context  of  his 
absence  from  the  Senate  I  say,  "Welcome 
back." 

And  second,  I  welcome  Senator 
HtTMPHREY's  introduction  of  a  resolution 
relating  to  armaments  limitations. 

This  resolution  should  be  discussed 
widely  and  should  lead  to  Senate  action 
that  will  encourage  U.S.  and  Soviet  nego- 
tiators to  reach  significant  agreements  at 
the  arms  limitation  talks  in  Vierma. 


Many  hopes  ride  on  the  outcome  of 
those  talks. 

An  arms  limitation  agreement  could 
stop  the  world's  plunge  toward  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  could  increase  the  national  se- 
curity of  both  countries,  and  could  allow 
the  diversion  of  funds  from  the  Penta- 
gon to  domestic  programs  critical  to  our 
security  and  survival. 

Ill  each  instance,  the  question  of  arms 
control  is  important  to  the  continuing 
debate  over  national  spending  priorities. 

Wtiile  the  specifics  of  the  debate  wili 
be  over  how  much  of  the  $77  billion  re- 
quested for  the  Pentagon  this  year  should 
be  approved,  the  broader  questions  in- 
volve the  definition  of  national  security, 
how  much  security  can  be  purchased  in 
a  nuclear  age,  do  we  really  need  4,000 
long-range  nuclear  weapons,  and  will  our 
Nation  and  the  world  be  better  off  if  we 
continue  to  follow  policies  which  have 
cost  us  $1  trillion? 

To  answer  those  questions  intelli- 
gently, we  must  look  at  and  question  as- 
sumptions which  led  to  those  policies. 

Many  of  those  assumptions  were 
formed  as  far  back  as  the  1940's.  It  is 
useful  to  recall  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  were  made. 

A  very  able  former  public  servant.  Jo- 
seph M.  Jones,  has  recorded  in  his  book. 
"The  Fifteen  Weeks,"  a  February  27. 
1947,  meeting  in  the  White  House  among 
President  Harry  Truman,  the  chiefs  of 
the  State  Department  and  congressional 
leaders.  The  subject  of  the  meeting  was 
the  American  response  to  the  request  by 
Great  Britain  that  the  United  States  ex- 
tend aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  sun 
was  setting  on  the  British  Empire,  and 
John  BuU  had  asked  Uncle  Sam  to  as- 
sume some  of  the  burden.  This  meeting 
was  to  provide  the  shape  of  our  policy 
for  .several  decades. 

Among  those  present,  according  to  Mr. 
Jones,  then  an  official  In  public  affairs 
at  the  State  Department,  were  Senators 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  Styles  Bridges  and 
Tom  Connally,  House  Speaker  Joe  Mar- 
tin and  minority  leader  Sam  Rayburn. 

Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall, 
still  acutely  conscious  of  the  Nation's 
isolationist  past,  presented  the  adminis- 
tration's reasons  for  responding  posi- 
tively to  the  British  request. 

According  to  Jones: 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  Secretary 
understood  thoroughly  the  strategic  Im- 
portance of  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  somehow 
his  summary  and  cryptic  presentation  failed 
to  put  It  acros.s  to  his  listeners.  In  fact  he 
conveyed  the  overall  Impression  that  aid 
should  be  extended  to  Greece  on  grounds  of 
loyalty  and  humanltarlanlsm,  and  to  Turkey 
to  strengthen  Britain's  position  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  did  not  go  down  well  with  some 
of  the  Congressional  leaders,  whose  major 
preoccupation  at  that  moment  was  reducing 
aid  abroad  and  taxes  at  home. 

Thereupon,  Marshall's  deputy.  Dean 
Acheson,  tried  a  different  approach.  He 
stated  a  world  view  which  convinced  the 
congressional  leaders  to  accept  a  new 
course  in  foreign  policy. 

Speaking  as  a  fervent  advocate,  writes 
Jones.  Acheson  painted  this  picture: 

Only  two  great  powers  remained  In  the 
world,  the  United  States  tujd  the  Soviet  tln- 
lon.  We  had  arrived  at  a  situation  unparal- 
leled since  ancient  times.  Not  since  Rome 
and  Carthage  had  there  been  such  a  polariza- 
tion of  power  on  this  earth.  Moreover,  the 
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two  great  powers  were  divided  by  an  un- 
bridgeable ideological  chasm.  For  us,  democ- 
racy and  Individual  liberty  were  basic;  for 
them,  dictatorship  and  absolute  conformity. 
And  it  was  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
aggressive  and  expanding.  For  the  United 
States  to  take  steps  to  strengthen  countries 
threatened  with  Soviet  aggression  or  Com- 
munist subversion  was  not  to  pull  British 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire;  it  was  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  United  States — It  was  to 
protect  freedom  Itself,  for  If  the  Soviet  Union 
succeeded  In  extending  Its  control  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  surface  and  three- 
fourths  of  Its  population,  there  could  be  no 
security  for  the  United  States,  and  freedom 
anywhere  in  the  world  would  have  only  a  poor 
chance  of  survival. 

The  Members  of  Congress  were  greatly 
Impressed  by  the  presentation.  Senator 
Vandenberg  Is  reported  to  have  told  the 
President  that  any  request  for  funds  and 
authority  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  message  to  Con- 
gress explaining  the  grim  facts  of  the 
larger  situation. 

Six  days  later,  in  a  letter  to  a  con- 
gressional colleague,  Senator  Vanden- 
berg defined  the  larger  situation  this 
way: 

I  sense  enough  of  the  facts  to  realize  that 
the  problem  In  Greece  cannot  be  isolated 
by  Itself.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  probably 
symbolic  of  the  worldwide  ideological  clash 
between  Eastern  communism  and  Western 
democracy;  and  it  may  easily  be  the  thing 
which  requires  us  to  make  some  very  fate- 
ful and  far-reaching  decisions  {The  Private 
Papers  of  Senator  Vandenberg,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1952). 

Very  fateful  and  far-reaching  deci- 
sions, indeed,  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
these  assumptions  about  a  bipolar  world 
divided  between  democracy  and  totali- 
tarianism. Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  was 
followed  by  the  Marshall  plan.  Then 
came  NATO  and  other  military  alliances 
in  Central  and  Southeast  Asia.  When 
the  U.S.S.R.  broke  the  American  monop- 
oly of  atomic  weapons,  both  superpowers 
engaged  in  a  race  for  the  H-bomb.  Both 
succeeded.  The  United  States  surrounded 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  Communist 
China  with  more  than  40  military  al- 
liances and  more  than  3,000  military 
bases. 

And  I  sense  this  same  view  made  it 
easier  to  rationalize  the  use  of  U.S.  troops 
in  South  Vietnam. 

In  1970,  with  the  wisdom  of  hindsight, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad 
observed: 

In  retrospect,  It  Is  easy  to  assert  that  two 
things  seemed  probable  In  the  wake  of  these 
policies: 

"The  United  States  eventually  would  not 
be  able  to  continue  bearing  the  financial 
burden  of  all  these  activities. 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  China— both  of 
them  growing  economically  as  well  as  mili- 
tarily—would  strive  to  Increase  their  military 
positions  as  against  the  United  States." 

Earlier  In  1961  President  Eisenhower 
warned  against  the  "imwarranted  influ- 
ence of  the  military-industrial  complex." 
Despite  that  warning,  our  Nation  en- 
gaged In  a  race  for  security  which  en- 
couraged an  alUance  which,  with  the 
tacit  If  not  willful  support  of  Congress 
and  much  of  the  Nation,  consumed  an 
ever-greater  share  of  Federal  resoiu-ces. 
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The  richest  Nation  in  the  world,  which 
thought  it  could  have  both  guns  and 
butter,  produced  guns  in  profusion  but 
only  dabs  of  lard  for  the  poor,  the  aged, 
the  ill,  the  minority  groups. 

This  Nation  has  invested  more  than  $1 
trillion  in  the  military  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  We  have  produced  the 
most  awesome  military  machine  in  his- 
tory. By  the  end  of  the  1960's  the  United 
States  has  deployed  more  than  4,000 
long-range  nuclear  weapons,  despite  the 
fact  that  Rtissia  had  half  as  many  and 
despite  the  fact  that  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  told  us  that  400  of 
these  weapons  could  annihilate  one-third 
of  the  Soviet  population. 

Why  did  we  continue  to  build  10  times 
as  many  strategic  nuclear  weapons  as  re- 
quired to  destroy  70  million  human  be- 
ings? 

Does  overkill  reaDy  add  to  our  secu- 
rity? 

Today  are  we  really  more  secure,  after 
an  expenditure  of  $1  trillion,  than  we 
uere  in  1947  when  no  hostile  country 
could  attack  our  territory?  Is  Greece,  the 
first  country  we  aided  tmder  our  new 
foreign  policy,  more  democratic  imder 
the  regime  of  the  colonels  in  1971  than  it 
was  in  the  chaotic  days  of  1947?  Are  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
liberty  of  its  people  really  enhanced  by  a 
decade  of  military  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia? 

These  questions  take  on  added  im- 
portance as  we  debate  new  departures  in 
foreign  aid,  as  we  are  told  we  are  wind- 
ing down  our  war  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam, as  we  set  out  to  negotiate  an  arms 
control  agreement  in  Vienna. 

But  the  answers  to  those  questions  will 
be  useful  only  if  we  debate  also  the  as- 
sumptions which  led  to  those  policies  to 
determine  if  they  are  valid  today. 

Certainly  the  world  has  changed  since 
that  day  in  1947  when  Dean  Acheson 
described  the  two  polarized  great  powers. 

Dr.  Hans  Morgenthal,  a  noted  inter- 
national affairs  scholar,  contends  there 
has  been  several  major  changes. 

First,  he  sees  evidence  that  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
pursuing  policies  of  nuclear  restraint — a 
reluctance  to  push  confrontations  to  the 
explosion  point. 

Second,  he  sees  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow in  a  growing  willingness  to  abandon 
the  good-and-evil  approach  to  world 
problems. 

And  third,  he  points  to  the  obvious 
development  of  polycentric  communism, 
with  centers  in  Moscow,  Peking,  Bel- 
grade, Hanoi,  Havana,  and  even  Buch- 
arest. 

On  the  minus  side  of  the  ledger.  Dr. 
Morgenthal  points  to  the  development 
of  ABM's  and  MIRV's,  to  efforts  by  both 
sides  to  make  agents  out  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  the  possibility  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  status  quo  in  Europe 
leading  to  a  Soviet-Qennan  alliance. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  eval- 
uation of  those  observations,  it  would  be 
hard  to  argue  that  they  do  not  accurately 
portray  some  changes  from  the  world  of 
1947. 

So  let  us  examine  these  changes,  and 
then  let  us  ask  whether  the  security  of 
the  American  people  is  better  served  in 


1971  by  another  $77  billion  for  the  mili- 
tary or  by  a  shift  of  some  of  these  bounti- 
ful resources  to  our  unfinished  but  criti- 
cally important  business  at  home. 

Certainly,  no  one  need  fear  that  this 
unfinished  business  would  provide  too 
small  a  challenge  or  too  little  work  for 
our  people.  According  to  the  1969  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  new  Federal  pro- 
grams or  expansions  of  existing  pro- 
grams Just  in  fiscal  year  1972  could  total 
$39.7  billion  in  education;  health;  nutri- 
tion; community  services;  Jobs  and  man- 
power; social  security  and  income  sup- 
port; veterans'  benefits;  economic,  area 
and  other  special  development  programs; 
crime  and  delinquency;  environment; 
natural  resource  development  and  utili- 
zation; urban  development;  transporta- 
tion: science  and  space  exploration,  and 
foreign  economic  aid. 

In  the  process  of  reexamining  our 
concepts  of  national  security,  perhaps  we 
can  arrive  at  a  better  balance  between 
destroying  and  healing,  between  defoliat- 
ing and  feeding,  between  deterring  and 
educating,  and  between  despairing  and 
hoping. 

Perhaps  then  we  will  be  better  able  to 
determine  if  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  American  people  are  more  endan- 
gered by  Communist-led  guerrillas  in 
Southeast  Asia  than  by  drug  addiction 
a.nd  poverty-bred  frustrations  at  home. 
But  even  as  we  debate  such  questions, 
I  believe — with  deep  conviction — that 
history  tells  us  we  should  not  delay  on 
doing  what  we  can  right  now  to  stop 
the  arms  T&ce. 

History  not  only  compel  us  to  explore 
fully  every  initiative  to  seciu-e  a  mean- 
ingful arms  control  agreement,  but  his- 
tory indicates  that  the  time  may  be  right 
for  such  an  agreement. 

The  major  nuclear  powers  possess  awe- 
some destructive  forces — forces  stronger 
than  necessary  to  deter  attack. 

The  major  nuclear  iwwers  are  imder 
pressures  at  home  to  direct  greater  por- 
tions of  their  national  resources  from 
war  to  peace,  from  military  to  domestic 
programs. 

And  most  important,  representatives 
of  the  major  nuclear  powers  are  now 
meeting  in  Vienna  to  discuss  arms  con- 
trol, and  there  are  strong  indications  of 
a  willingness  to  negotiate. 

History,  I  feel  certain,  will  deal 
sharply  with  us  if  we  fail  through  in- 
action to  take  advantage  of  that  combi- 
nation of  circumstances. 

And  history  tells  us,  as  I  shall  recall 
shortly,  that  initiatives  by  this  Nation 
and  by  this  Senate  have  resulted  in 
significant  arms  control  agreements. 

It  is  then  with  a  hope  bred  out  of 
history,  with  a  hope  strengthened  by  the 
present  combination  of  events,  with  a 
hope  based  on  the  realization  that  the 
shape  of  the  future  depends  on  what  we 
do  today,  I  endorse  a  three-step  UJ3. 
initiative  at  the  SALT  talks  in  Vienna. 
The  United  States  should  seek: 
First.  A  total  ban  on  deployment  of 
anti- ballistic-missile  systems. 

Second.  A  firm  promise  to  continue 
negotiations  on  limiting  the  types  and 
numbers  of  other  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons after  an  ABM  agreement  is  reached. 
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Third.  A  mutual  freeze  on  deployment 
of  new  types  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
including  MIRV's.  diiring  such  negotia- 
tions. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  reasoning 
behind  each  step. 

ABM    8AK 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
Safeguard  will  not  work.  Even  if  it 
would  operate  as  advertised,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  unneeded  to  protect  our 
total  deterrent  and  inadequate  to  defend 
our  land-based  deterrent. 

Predictably,  however,  conservative 
military  planners  in  Washington  and 
Moscow  would  react  as  if  the  systems 
worked.  And  their  response  would  be  to 
develop  and  deploy  offensive  weapons  to 
overcome  such  systems. 

Development  of  such  weapons  would 
escalate  the  arms  race. 

By  agreeing  to  a  total  ban  on  ABM 
deployment  we  would  be  eliminating  a 
force  for  heating  up  the  arms  race  and 
would  save  money,  both  without  en- 
dangering the  national  security. 

BINDING   NEGOTIATIONS 

By  linking  a  total  ABM  ban  with  con- 
tinuing negotiations  on  limiting  deploy- 
ment of  offensive  weapons  would 
diminish  pressiires  which  might  develop 
to  deploy  new  offensive  weapons.  Per- 
haps the  ABM  ban  could  be  tied  to 
prompt  and  successful  negotiations  on 
offensive  weapons. 

MUTUAL  rBZEZE 

And  finally,  history  indicates  that  im- 
portant arms  limitation  agreements  have 
followed  initiatives  on  our  part. 

When  President  Eisenhower  sought  a 
treaty  to  maintain  the  Antarctic  a  nu- 
clear-free zone,  he  refrained  from  de- 
ploying nuclear  weapons  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

When  President  Kexmedy  sought  a 
treaty  banning  atmospheric  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  he  annoimced  the 
United  States  would  suspend  such  testing 
as  long  as  other  nations  did  not  test 
and  that  this  Nation  would  not  be  the 
first  to  resume  testing. 

And  when  President  Johnson  sought  a 
nonprollferatlon  treaty,  the  Senate  took 
the  initiative  of  passing  a  resolution 
which  supported  the  President's  efforts 
and  helped  convince  Moscow  we  had  no 
intention  of  transferring  nuclear  arms  to 
West  Germany. 

Let  us  take  such  an  initiative  now  and 
see  if  Moscow  responds  as  it  has  in  those 
instances. 

If  it  does,  we  will  have  made  the  world 
safer,  yet  increased  our  own  security,  and 
we  will  have  made  possible  a  diversion  of 
funds  from  the  Pentagon  to  important 
domestic  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "To 
Strengthen  Deterrence — Total  Ban  on 
ABM  is  Real  Solution,"  written  by  Henry 
Owen  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


To  Stkengthen  Deterrknce:  Total  Ban  on 
ABM  Is  Rbal  Solution 

(By  Henry  Owen) 

In  recent  public  dlscuseion  of  the  resumed 
SALT  talks,  one  key  point  has  been  slighted : 
In  his  foreign  policy  message,  the  President 
reported  that  we  have  made  proposals  to  the 
Soviets  "for  either  limitation  or  total  ban 
of  ABM."  If  you  read  this  quickly,  It  sounds 
as  though  It  were  one  proposal;  In  fact,  there 
Is  a  world  of  difference  between  banning  and 
limiting  ABMs.  The  pros  fuid  cons  of  each 
should  now  be  talked  out. 

These  pros  and  cons  reflect  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  different  reasons  for  deploying 
ABMs;  to  defend  land-based  missiles,  and  to 
defend  cities.  An  effective  ABM  defense  of 
land-based  missiles  should  be  stabilizing,  as 
Professor  SchelUng  points  out  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  Review,  since  It  would 
reduce  fears  that  either  side's  land-based 
ICBMs  could  be  struck  down  In  a  surprise 
attack.  ABM  defense  of  cities,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  destabilizing,  since  It  would 
threaten  the  effectiveness  of  each  side's  re- 
taliatory capability.  So  the  right  solution.  In 
theory,  would  be  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
which  would  allow  ABM  defense  of  missiles 
but  forbid  ABM  defense  of  cities. 

The  trouble  with  this  solution  Is  that  no 
one  has  yet  found  out  how  to  devise  an 
ABM  defense  of  missiles  which  could  not 
be  converted  [  or  which  the  other  side  might 
not  believe  could  be  converted)  into  a  de- 
fense of  cities.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  since  Soviet  offensive  mis- 
siles are  so  widely  spread  about  Russia  that 
ABMs  deployed  In  their  defense  would  seem 
to  foreshadow  an  area  defense  of  cities. 

The  surest  way  to  lift  this  shadow  Is 
by  banning  ABMs  altogether.  This  Is  an 
exciting  notion;  It  Is  surprising  that  Its 
mention  In  the  President's  message  hasn't 
aroused  more  comment.  It  would  transform 
the  strategic  scene,  by  wholly  setting  to  one 
side  a  weapon  whose  deployment  could 
threaten  mutual  deterrence;  Each  side 
could,  without  any  further  buildup  of  offen- 
sive weapons,  be  sure  of  its — and  of  Its 
enemy's — ability  to  mount  effective  retalia- 
tory action.  This  would  strengthen  stable 
deterrence. 

A  total  ban  on  ABMs  will,  however,  be 
hard  to  achieve.  The  Soviets  already  have 
an  ABM  defense  of  Moscow,  and  may  be 
reluctant  to  dismantle  It.  The  United  States 
might  have  trouble  accepting  this  limited 
Soviet  ABM  system,  unless  a  limited  Ameri- 
can ABM  system  were  allowed  In  return. 
Which  Is  why  the  notion  of  an  agreement 
which  would  permit  limited  ABM  deploy- 
ment— In  defense  of  national  capitals — has 
gained  some  currency. 

Deploying  ABMs  to  protect  Moscow  and 
Washington  would  be  a  lot  better  than 
spraying  them  about  more  widely,  but  It 
would  still  raise  probelms:  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult, unless  the  Moscow  system  were  frozen 
In  Its  present  rudimentary  state  and  the 
Washington  system  were  equally  crude,  for 
military  leaders  on  one  side  to  be  sure  that 
the  radar  and  other  equipment  associated 
with  these  ABM  defenses  on  the  other  side 
was  not  the  precursor  of  wider  systems.  Each 
side  might  thus  fear  that  the  other  would 
suddenly  expand  Its  limited  ABM  defense — 
as  Germany  expanded  the  100,000-man 
Relchswehr  In  1935. 

Nor  Is  It  clear  that  an  ABM  defense  lim- 
ited to  capitals  would  do  much  to  enhance 
U.S.  security.  It  would  provide  a  defense  of 
Washington  against  Chinese  or  accidental 
attack,  but  It  would  not  assure  that  defense 
against  Soviet  massive  attack,  which  is  the 
more  serious  threat.  All  of  which  makes  a 
total  ban  on  ABMs  look  a  lot  better  than  a 
partial  limit. 

A  total  ABM  ban  would  have  one  disad- 
vantage, however;  It  would  leave  each  aide 


fearful  that  Its  land-based  ICBMs  could  be 
hit  In  a  surprise  attack.  So  long  as  each  side 
wanted  to  re-Insure  Itself  by  retaining  land- 
leased  missiles,  this  fear  could  have  serious 
destabilizing  effects.  This  Is  why  the  United 
States  has  proposed  linking  an  ABM  agree- 
ment to  a  limit  on  offensive  missiles,  par- 
ticularly the  large  Soviet  SS-9s,  which  could 
threaten  ICBMs.  This  would  not  Indeflnltelj 
assure  the  ICBMs"  invulnerability;  when  the 
Soviets  put  MIRVs  (multiple  warheads)  on 
their  8S-9S,  our  ICBMs  would  be  In  Jeopardy 
But  the  Soviets  wUl  need  time  to  develop 
and  deploy  MIRVs;  so  an  initial  agreement 
which  limited  SS-9s  would  buy  us  time  in 
which  to  negotiate  a  second  agreement, 
which  could  further  curtail  offensive  weapJ 
ons— for  example,  by  drasUcally  reducing 
or  phasing  out  both  sides'  vulnerable  land- 
based  ICBMs.  Alternatively,  we  could  try 
to  meet  the  problem  posed  by  the  potential 
vulnerability  of  unprotected  land-based 
ICBMs  by  seeking  to  choke  off  MIRV  de- 
ployment, if  It  la  not  already  too  late  now 
to  prevent  this,  or  by  spending  large  sums 
trying  to  harden  ICBM  sites. 

But  the  main  point  Is  this:  There  are 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  ICBM 
vulnerability  which  a  total  ABM  ban  would 
create,  particularly  If  that  ban  can  be  linked 
to  a  follow-on  agreement  to  limit  offensive 
weapons.  One  way  to  create  XhU  link  would 
be  to  negotiate  an  ABM  ban  and  to  make 
its  life  expectancy  clearly  and  explicitly  de- 
pendent on  early  negotiation  of  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  regarding  offensive  weap- 
ons. Nailing  down  this  link  in  an  Initial 
ABM  agreement  Is  more  Important  than 
merely  limiting  SS-9s;  indeed.  If  the  link 
between  an  ABM  ban  and  a  later  agreement 
on  offensive  weapons  Is  clearly  established. 
It  becomes  less  necessary  to  limit  SS-9s  in 
the  initial  agreement. 

The  key  thing  Is  to  be  clear  about  our  goal. 
Having  failed  to  choke  off  MIRVs,  our  best 
chance  of  stable  deterrence  lies  In  getting 
a  total — not  partial — ban  on  ABMs.  Tactical 
negotiating  decisions  along  the  way  should 
be  keyed  to  both  to  getting  such  a  ban  and 
to  ensuring  that  It  Is  followed  by  a  subst»n. 
tlal  curtailment  of  offensive  weapons.  wh''>> 
will  make  It  last. 


RESCINDING  OP  ORDER  FOR  SENA- 
TOR STENNIS  TO  SPEAK  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimou^  consent  that  the 
previous  order  to  recognize  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis)  for 
15  minutes  today  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Be.vtsen>,  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  is  now  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  MusKiE's  remarks  when  he  intro- 
duced S.  1382  are  printed  in  the  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  conduct  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 
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QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gtft  the  absence  of  aquorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  METCAtr)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
BBPORT  ON  Job  Opportunities  in  Five  Cmxs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  results 
snd  administration  of  the  Job  opportunities 
In  the  business  sector  (JOBS)  program  In 
Detroit.  Mich.;  Oakland,  Calif.;  Portland, 
Oreg.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  and  Seattle, 
Wash,  (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Additional  Assistant  Secrktaky  of  the 
Interiob 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  proposal  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  position 
of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (vrtth  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's annual  report  (with  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
8.  1383.  A  bill  to  prohibit  flight  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion for  the  killing  of  a  policeman  or  fire- 
man. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  PROUTY : 
8.  1384.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  add  thereto  a  new  title  XX  un- 
der which  aged  individuals  will  be  assured 
a  minimum  annual  income  of  $1,800  In  the 
case  of  single  Individuals,  and  »2.400  In  the 
case  of  married  couples.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 
S.J.  Res.  76.  A  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
provide  certain  assistance  In  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools  and  the 
Improvement  of  existing  medical  schools 
afHllated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


•Rtr.T.ct  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Church.  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Pannin,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Hansen,    Mr.    Habt,   Mr.   Hollings, 
Mr.   Hruska,    Mr.    McQovern,    Mr. 
Montota,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
Packwood.  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  1379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  Volunteers  In 
the  National  Forest  program,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   MKTCALP    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

8. 1380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BENTSEN    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 

8. 1381.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Federal 
Qovernment  to  the  county  of  Grayson.  Tex. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MUBKIE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
8.  1382.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  special  pro- 
gram of  transportation  research  and  devel- 
opment utilizing  the  unique  experience  and 
manpower  of  the  airframe  and  defense  in- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho    (for 
himself,      Mr.     Bennett,     Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.   Gravel,  Mr.   Hansen,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.   McGovERN,   Mr.   Montoya. 
Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Muskie,    Mr. 
Packwood,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  1379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  Volun- 
teers in  the  National  Forest  program,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  second  week  of  March,  nation- 
al attention  was  focused  on  a  very  im- 
portant area  of  American  life — volunteer 
organizations.  Although  such  activities 
as  barn  raisings  are  rather  infrequent 
now,  there  still  is  a  place  in  our  society 
for  the  person  who  has  an  interest  in 
becoming  personally  involved  In  worth- 
while projects. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  Congress  again 
recognized  the  valuable  resources  of 
American  volimteer  workers  when  legis- 
lation was  enacted  that  depends  entirely 
on  the  interest  of  the  volunteer — the  vol- 
unteers in  the  parks  program.  Called  the 
VIP,  this  program  is  already  imderway, 
encouraging  Individual  participation  in 
the  struggle  to  improve  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment. Congress  and  the  President 
consider  the  VIP  program  a  valuable 
project  for  the  national  parks  and  I 
became  convinced  a  similar  program 
would  be  an  asset  to  the  national  forests 
— especially  in  a  State  such  as  Idaho 
which  has  20  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land  and  no  national  park. 

Today  I  am  introducing  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Bennett,  Church, 
Curtis,  Fannin,  Gravel,  Hansen,  Hart, 
Hollings,  Hruska,  McGovern,  Montoya, 
Moss,  Muskie,  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Pell, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  program  of  na- 
tional forest  volunteers. 

The  proposed  program  wUl  foster  in- 
terest in  enhancing  the  environment, 
protecting  the  scenery,  the  valuable 
watersheds,  grazing  lands,  and  wildlife 
forage,  and  in  developing  the  rich  re- 
sources of  the  national  forest,  Including 
outdoor  public  recreation. 


National  forests  are  foimd  in  40  of  the 
States,  covering  186.9  million  acres,  a 
quarter  of  all  Federal  lands.  Forests  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  country's  wood- 
lot,  grazing,  and  watershed  resources, 
providing  for  the  needs  of  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  public  recreation,  and  for 
ecological  balance.  Administered  by  a 
competent  career  corps,  the  National 
Forest  Service  has  initiated  numerous 
public  services  to  assist  the  vast  throngs 
of  visitors  attracted  for  activities  rang- 
ing from  rock  hunting  to  skiing,  or  just 
observing  nature.  The  forests  are  heav- 
ily used  now  on  a  year-round  basis  and 
a  further  increase  can  be  expected  as 
more  people  take  advantage  of  expanded 
leisure  time  to  seek  a  temporary  escape 
from  urban  life  among  the  towering 
mountains,  tall  trees,  and  sparkling 
waterways  of  the  forest  domain. 

Among  the  millions  of  people  who  go 
into  the  forests  each  year  are  many  who 
would  like  to  spend  more  than  a  brief 
visit.  There  are  many  who  would  like  to 
participate  as  volunteers  in  Forest  Serv- 
ice programs,  but  who  carmot  qualify  un- 
der Federal  employee  standards  or  are 
engaged  in  unrelated  professions  and 
cannot  be  utilized  because  of  the  lack  of 
disability  insurance  coverage,  transpor- 
tation, and  identifying  uniforms.  The 
contributions  of  such  people  through  the 
forest  volunteers  program  could  be  a  val- 
uable supplement  to  the  work  force  of  the 
forest  rangers  who  already  have  heavy 
responsibilities  and  tremendous  acreage 
to  care  for. 

The  volunteer  assistance  would  not 
interfere  with  nor  compete  with  the  jobs 
of  career  workers  and  regular  seasonal 
employees.  The  forest  volunteers  would 
be  dedicated  men  and  women  who  are 
wUltng  to  contribute  some  of  their  knowl- 
edge, time,  experience  and  interest  to 
help  others  derive  a  greater  benefit  from 
the  forests  and  to  supplement  the  out- 
standing work  of  the  career  corps. 

Volunteers  could  assist  with  tree  plant- 
ing programs,  with  maintaining  and  re- 
furbishing camp  grounds,  planting  for- 
age for  wUdlife,  and  with  other  forest 
programs.  As  environmentsd  study  area 
assistants,  they  could  help  acquaint  chil- 
dren and  adults  with  an  on-the-scene 
appreciation  of  nature  and  the  local 
environment,  help  build  and  supervise 
nature  trails  for  the  handicapped,  and 
aid  in  other  educational  activities. 

As  research  assistants  in  history,  ar- 
cheology and  natural  science,  they  could 
help  staff  members  develop  Information 
which  will  contribute  to  man's  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  forests. 
They  also  could  help  visitors  obtain  the 
maximum  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  history  and  the  natural  and 
recreational  resources  of  their  home 
forest  area. 

While  they  would  not  receive  a  salary, 
the  volunteers  would  be  reimbursed  for 
incidental  expenses  such  as  uniforms, 
training  fees,  meals  on  duty,  and  local 
transportaticHi.  They  also  would  be- 
covered  by  insurance. 

Since  the  volunteers  would  be  In- 
volved in  conservation  smd  environ- 
mentEd  education  and  in  providing 
•  special  services  to  forest  visitors,  with- 
out compensation,  the  public  benefit 
would  far  exceed  the  Federal  investment. 
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The  Forest  Service  would  benefit  greatly 
from  such  a  program  and  so  would  the 
volimteers  and  visitors  to  the  National 
forests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1379 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  a  volunteers  In  the  Na- 
tional   Forests    program,    and    for    other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary)  la  authorized  to 
recruit,  train,  and  accept  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  classification  laws,  rules, 
or  regiilatlons  the  services  of  Individuals 
without  compensation  as  volunteers  for  or  in 
aid  of  Interpretive  functions,  visitor  services, 
conservation  measures  and  development,  or 
other  activities  In  and  related  to  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  through  the  For- 
est Service. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  Incidental  expenses,  such  as  trans- 
portation, uniforms,  lodging,  and  subsis- 
tence. 

Sec.  3.  (al  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  a  volunteer  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  re- 
lating to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compen- 
sation, leave,  unemployment  compensation, 
and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tort  claim  pro- 
visions of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
a  volunteer  under  this  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  Federal  employee. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  Injuries,  volunteers  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  deemed  civil  employees 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "employee"  as  defined  In  section 
8101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall  apply. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not 
more  than  $500,000  shall  be  appropriated  in 
any  one  year. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vol- 
unteers in  the  National  Forests  Act  of  1970." 


By  Mr.  MFTCALF  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

S.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  appear 
at  the  beginning  of  today's  Record.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  mentioned  that  he  and  I.  the 
two  Senators  from  Montana,  had  intro- 
duced legislation  to  correct  some  of  the 
transportation  difflciilties  in  the  Railpax 
program. 

I  concur  heartily  in  the  remarks  my 
colleague  made  this  morning,  and  it  was 
my  impression  that  the  bill  had  been  in- 
troduced. However,  I  find  now  that  al- 
though the  text  of  the  bill  was  printed  in 
the  Record,  it  was  not  formally 
introduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  blU 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be   printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1380 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970 
Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
rv  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  406.  Public  Consideration  in  Retubn 
FOR  Discontinuance  of  Service, 

"(a I  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act  no  railroad  holding 
title  of  any  kind  to  lands,  other  than  rights 
of  way,  which  were  received  as  a  grant  (not 
Including  any  purchase)  from  the  Federal 
Government  shall  discontinue,  after  May  1, 
1971,  any  passenger  or  freight  service  regu- 
larly provided  prior  to  such  date  unless  such 
railroad  reconveys  to  the  United  States  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  (including  mineral 
rights)  held  by  such  railroad  In  an  amount 
of  such  land  equal  to  one  hundred  acres  for 
each  mile  of  service  discontinued. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'rights  of  way'  means  land  within  300 
feet  on  either  side  of  a  railroad  track  regu- 
larly used  on  May  1,  1971,  for  the  provision 
of  freight  or  passenger  transportation  serv- 
ice to  the  public." 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1381.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  County  of 
Grayson,  Tex.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
joined  by  my  colleague,  Senator  Tower, 
I  introduce  legislation  to  convey  land 
and  facilities  at  Perrin  Air  Force  Base 
to  Grayson  County  for  civilian  airport 
use  and  industrial  development. 

Perrin  is  being  closed  by  the  Air  Force 
effective  in  Jime  of  this  year. 

My  colleague  from  Texas,  Congress- 
man R.^Y  Roberts,  earlier  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  House. 

The  bill  would  convey  1,204  acres  and 
the  base  facilities  to  the  county  without 
cost. 

The  use  of  the  properties  for  airport 
facilities  and  for  development  to  offset 
the  economic  blow  of  closing  of  the  base 
has  been  widely  advocated  by  leaders  in 
the  community. 

When  my  office  received  word  of  the 
base  closure,  I  immediately  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  area  to  work  with  local 
and  area  officials,  and  with  Congress- 
man Robert's  office,  to  seek  ways  to  ad- 
just to  the  base  closing.  The  results  of 
our  work  there  indicated  that  this  was 
the  most  acceptable,  and  probably  the 
very  best  use  for  the  facilities. 

An  airpark  there  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  for  use  of  a  needed  commu- 
nity airport,  will  serve  vital  interests  of 
the  entire  area.  The  people  of  this  area 
have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  are 
ready  to  go  to  work  to  bring  economic 
stability  to  an  area  which  has  been  hard 
hit  by  closure  of  the  base.  Return  of  the 
land  and  facilities  to  the  community  will 
be  of  major  help  to  these  citizens  of  Tex- 
as who  are  meeting  a  serious  problem 
with  a  fine  self-help  attitude. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  bill  being 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  colleague 


from  Texas.  This  bill,  in  brief,  would  ex- 
pedite the  conveyance  of  certain  real 
property  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  Grayson  County,  Tex.  This  property 
is  located  in  Grayson  County  at  Perrin 
Air  Force  Base,  which  is  scheduled  to 
be  closed  by  June  30,  of  this  year.  If 
turned  over  to  the  local  government,  the 
county  will  create  an  air  park  for  in- 
dustrial development. 

The  release  of  property  is  normally  a 
lengthy  proces.s.  But.  Mr.  President,  time 
is  .short.  Perrin  Air  Force  Base  was  vital 
to  the  economy  of  Grayson  County.  The 
payroll  of  the  base  alone  accounted  for 
over  15  percent  of  the  total  personal  in- 
come of  the  county.  This,  of  course, 
grossly  understates  the  importance  of 
the  base  for  the  economy  of  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  closure  of  Perrtn, 
necessitated  by  the  new  military  posture 
of  the  President  and  by  the  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  force 
structure,  will  be  extremely  disruptive 
for  the  economy  of  Grayson  County. 

It  is  ironic  that  those  people  who  have 
served  the  Nation  well  by  their  support 
of  local  military  installations  and  per- 
sonnel, that  those  areas  whose  economies 
have  become  dependent  upon  these  in- 
stallations and  persormel,  should  now  be 
forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  our  reordering 
of  national  priorities.  This  is  indeed  a 
strange  "peace  dividend."  It  is  imperative 
that  these  people  who  have  given  their 
enthu-siastic  support  to  Perrin  Air  Force 
Base  not  be  made  to  suffer  hardship.  We 
can,  and  we  must,  make  the  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy 
easier  for  them.  This  measure  will  help 
achieve  this  goal. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  i  for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 

S.  1382.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Transportation  to  carry  out 
a  special  program  of  transportation  re- 
search and  development  utilizing  the 
unique  experience  and  manpower  of  the 
airframe  and  defense  industries,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  channel  some 
of  the  funds  that  were  originally  al- 
located to  the  SST  into  areas  of  our 
transportation  system  that  desperately 
need  money.  My  bUl  will  bring  the  par- 
tially unused  talents  and  the  experience 
of  the  airframe  and  defense  contractors 
to  bear  on  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion that  face  the  great  bulk  of  Amer- 
icans. 

This  bill  authorizes  $100  million  to  be 
spent  on  research  and  development  in 
aviation  safety.  Into  aviation  systems 
serving  areas  of  concentrated  popula- 
tion, and  into  urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. 

The  bill  provides  priority  to  contrac- 
tors applying  for  these  grants  which  have 
had  a  contract  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment canceled  within  12  months  of 
application,  or  which  reduced  their  labor 
force  by  10  percent  since  January  1, 
1969,  or  which  are  located  In  areas  with 
unemployment  50  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  3  consecutive  months 
within  the  last  year. 

This  bill  answers  the  priority  question 
we  faced  on  the  SST  vote  by  channeling 
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Federal  investment  into  areas  of  great- 
est transportation  need. 

This  bill  utilizes  the  talents  and  expe- 
rience of  the  airframe  and  defense  con- 
tractors who  can  best  meet  these  trans- 
portation needs. 

And  this  bill  fulfills  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  those  now- 
working  on  the  SST. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  areas  in  our 
transportation  system  that  urgently  and 
desperately  need  Government  invest- 
ment. We  need  funds  for  the  further 
development  of  aircraft  noise  and  air 
pollution  abatement  technology.  We 
need  research  to  make  our  airports  and 
airways  safe.  The  administration  itself 
testified  that  we  must  Invest  over  $14 
billion  in  air  safety  in  this  decade.  Also, 
we  need  terminal  facilities  to  handle 
the  new  jumbo  jets  so  that  time  gained 
in  the  air  is  not  lost  on  the  ground. 

And  looking  to  the  future  in  aviation, 
we  need  to  develop  STOL  and  VTOL  air- 
craft for  short  flights  in  our  urban  cor- 
ridors to  save  our  major  airports  from 
overwhelming  traffic  and  continuing  de- 
lays. And  finally,  high-speed  groimd 
transportation,  such  as  air  cushion  ve- 
hicles or  monorails,  are  required  to  bring 
airports  within  the  reach  of  our  cities. 

Just  as  important  as  revitalizing  our 
airways  is  the  problem  of  urban  mass 
transit.  Our  cities  are  being  choked  to 
death  because  of  outmoded  or  nonexist- 
ent transit  systems  and  the  increasing 
reliance  on  automobiles.  These  are  the 
transportation  problems  of  noise,  of  air 
pollution,  and  of  wasted  space  and  time 
that  must  be  met.  Yet  the  administration 
has  consistently  opposed  full  funding  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act,  while  it 
relentlessly  pushes  the  SST.  Today,  there 
is  a  backlog  of  $2.2  billion  in  requests  for 
urban  mass  transit  funds;  yet  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  frozen 
$200  million  of  the  $600  million  appro- 
priated. We  could  spend  the  total  10- 
year  Federal  investment  in  the  SST  on 
urban  mass  transit  and  fill  only  about 
half  of  the  pending  requests  for  mass 
transit  funding  now  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

This  policy  of  underinvestment  in  city 
transportation  will  delay  for  years,  even 
a  decade,  decent  transportation  that  the 
average  American  needs  every  day. 

The  administration's  refusal  to  move 
on  mass  transit  fxmding  also  threatens 
our  health.  If  the  clean  air  standards  of 
the  air  pollution  bill  passed  by  Congress 
last  year  are  to  be  met,  up  to  75  percent 
of  car  traffic  in  our  60  largest  cities  will 
have  to  be  replaced  by  some  form  of 
mass  transit.  At  present  funding,  that 
antipollution  legislation  will  be  destroyed. 
The  corporate  structures  that  have  the 
best  technical  tmd  industrial  potential  to 
solve  these  aviation  and  mass  transit 
problems  are  the  airframe  and  defense 
corporations — the  very  jobs  and  capital 
that  were  used  for  the  SST. 

Many  contend  that  the  Boeing  and 
General  Electric  technical  and  produc- 
tion capabilities  cannot  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  design  and  construction 
of  urban  transportation  systems.  But  the 
striking  characteristic  of  the  industry 
points  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  it- 
self is  now  finding  that  aerospace  tal- 


ents are  directly  and  almost  immediately 
transferable  to  other  areas  requiring 
high  technical  expertise  and  systems 
analysis  capability.  In  fact,  it  was  DOT'S 
forceful  argimient  of  this  point  that  per- 
mitted the  Department  to  take  over  the 
Cambridge  Research  Center  from  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. The  center  and  its  employees, 
once  working  on  sophisticated  space 
technology,  are  now  working  on  solu- 
tions to  our  urban  transportation 
dilemmas. 

The  Department  also  has  current  con- 
tracts with  research  firms  such  as 
Rand,  the  Institute  for  Defense  Anal- 
ysis, and  Mitre.  These  firms  had  little 
experience  in  nonmilitary  work  imtil  de- 
fense and  space  budget  retrenchments 
forced  them  to  apply  their  talents  in 
other  fields. 

Other  aerospace  and  defense  firms 
have  found  it  possible  to  change  as  our 
priorities  have  changed.  The  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.  has  a  DOT 
contract  to  develop  a  high-speed  urban 
tracked  system.  The  Rohr  Corp.  is  build- 
ing cars  for  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
in  San  Francisco  and  an  air  cushion 
vehicle  for  France.  The  Garrett  Re- 
search Corp.  is  developing  a  linear  in- 
duction motor  and  United  Aircraft  built 
both  the  vehicles  and  the  propulsion  sys- 
tem for  the  Boston-New  York  Turbo- 
train. 

These  aerospace  concerns  have  found 
that  dependency  on  aerospace  con- 
tracts— such  as  the  SST — is  neither  the 
way  of  the  future  in  transportation,  nor 
the  key  to  their  corporate  survival. 

My  bill  matches  the  talents  and  ex- 
perience of  the  SST  and  defense  con- 
tractors with  our  pressing  transportation 
needs.  Priority  for  use  of  the  authorized 
$100  million  of  research  and  development 
will  go  to  Anns  that  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  Government  policy.  Cancel- 
lation of  a  Government  contract,  unusu- 
ally high  unemployment,  or  substantial 
layoffs  win  give  defense  and  airframe 
contractors,  who  would  be  otherwise  eli- 
gible, a  first  crack  to  land  one  of  these 
contracts. 

By  changing  our  priorities  to  meet  our 
transportation  needs  In  urban  mass 
transit  and  aviation,  we  know  we  can 
be  assured  of  one  very  important  side 
effect:  we  will  be  pro-viding  many  thou- 
sands more  jobs  during  this  decade  and 
the  decades  that  follow  for  our  transpor- 
tation workers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
full  Federal  commitment  to  meet  these 
essential  transportation  needs  of  cities 
and  towns  across  the  Nation  will  create 
much  more  employment  over  the  long 
range  than  our  SST  effort  would  ever 
have  entailed. 

In  addition,  the  job-producing  effects 
of  these  new  transportation  facilities  is 
likely  to  be  massive.  We  know  that  many 
of  our  small  towns  and  cities  have  had 
their  economic  development  substan- 
tially slowed  due  to  nonexistent  or  inade- 
quate airport  facilities.  We  know  that 
man-hour  losses  due  to  lateness  in  our 
great  urban  centers  are  substantial  and 
continually  getting  worse  due  to  inade- 
quate and  overloaded  mass  transit  fa- 
cilities. And  we  know  there  are  increas- 
ing numbers  of  people  who  join  the  ever- 


growing welfare  rolls  because  they  can- 
not find  or  cannot  afford  transportation 
to  their  jobs. 

So  let  us  put  the  8,000  SST  employees, 
and  some  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
defense  and  airframe  workers,  back  on 
the  job — and  on  a  job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  raising  the 
points  he  does.  I  am  sure  that  others  of 
us  will  want  to  join  him  in  this  sugges- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1383.  A  bill  to  prohibit  flight  in 
interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  the  killing  of  a  police- 
man or  fireman.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
protection  roR  otjr  poucemen  and  firemen 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  9,  1970,  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  make  the  killing  of  police 
officers  and  firemen  a  Federal  offense. 
At  that  time,  I  referred  to  many  of  the 
unfortunate  slayings  and  bombings  that 
had  just  occurred,  and  which  were  the 
reason  for  my  concern. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill,  as  well 
as  on  other  bills  related  to  the  miirder 
of  policemen  and  firemen  in  October. 
On  November  1,  the  President  issued  a 
statement  expressing  concern  about  this 
problem  and  directing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral "to  take  immediate  action  to  make 
all  appropriate  investigative  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  available 
to  work  jointly  with  State  or  local  police 
when  requested  in  any  case  involving  an 
assault  upon  a  police  officer."  On  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1971,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General  requesting  to  know  just 
how  the  Attorney  General  plans  to  im- 
plement this  directive. 

I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer  to 
my  letter,  so  I  am  not  aware  of  what 
plans,  if  any,  the  administration  is  mak- 
ing for  concrete  action  In  the  field  of 
protecting  policemen  and  firemen  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

In  the  absence  of  any  reassurance  that 
the  intent  of  my  proposed  legislation  is 
being  carried  out  by  Executive  action,  I 
am  reintroducing  my  bill  to  prohibit 
flight  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  avoid  prosecution  for  the  killing  of 
a  policeman  or  fireman.  This  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  automatic  entry 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
ii  to  the  search  for  a  person  alleged  to 
have  committed  such  an  offense  24  hours 
after  the  slaying. 

There  are  now  existing  laws  which 
would  authorize  FBI  participation  in 
such  investigations,  although  it  is  not 
clear  from  the  laws  as  to  when,  specif- 
ically, the  FBI  would  enter  a  given  case. 
I  think  such  an  automatic  participation 
should  be  Institutionalized  in  the  Fed- 
eral statute  books  at  once. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  faced  by 
our  police  officers,  and  firemen  have  not 
declined  In  recent  months.  On  Febru- 
ary 15,  two  gunmen  murdered  three 
Texas  deputy  sheriffs  in  execution-style 
slayings.  and  only  2  days  later,  in  Okla- 
homa, a  highway  patrolman  and  State 
park  superintendent  was  slain  at  a  State 
park  by  two  AWOL  servicemen.  Hardly 
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a  day  goes  by  without  a  report  from  some 
American  city  of  a  sniping  or  attempted 
aisault  on  a  law  ofBcer.  In  many  of  our 
cities,  firemen  are  reportedly  reluctant 
to  respond  to  calls  from  certain  locali- 
ties because  of  the  hostile  attitudes  of 
neighborhood  residents. 

We  cannot  change  the  attitudes  of 
citizens  toward  our  public  servants  over- 
night, although  we  must  certainly  try 
to.  The  policemen  and  firemen  of  our 
cities  are  all  too  often  unfairly  maligned 
and  despised,  and  we  must  continue  to 
stress  community  relations  and  public 
educational  programs  to  heal  their 
breach  of  understanding.  What  we  can 
do  immediately,  however,  through  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  its  eventual  passage. 
Is  to  indicate  our  respect  for  those  officers 
and  men  who  are  performng  such  a  dif- 
ficult and  thankless  task,  and  to  afford 
them  the  additional  protection  from  as- 
sailants that  this  additional  legislation 
will  afford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill, 
tr  prohibit  flight  in  interstate  commerce 
to  avoid  prosecution  for  the  killing  of  a 
policeman  or  fireman,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S    1383 
A  bill  to  prohibit  flight  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign ccmmerce  to  avoid  prosecution  for  the 
killing  of  a  policeman  or  fireman 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  AmeT- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter 
49,  title  18,  United  States  Code.  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section; 

•'5  1075.  Flight  to  avoid  prosecution  for  the 
killing  of  a  policeman  or  fireman 

"(al  Whoever  moves  or  travels  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion, custody,  or  confinement  after  con- 
viction, under  the  laws  of  the  place  from 
which  he  flees,  for  willfully  killing  a  police 
officer  or  fireman  while  siich  police  officer  or 
flreman  was  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
official  duty  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  cr  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  pwlice  officer  or  fireman 
is  wiUfully  killed,  while  such  policeman  or 
fireman  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties,  and  no  person  alleged  to 
have  committed  such  offense  has  been  ap- 
prehended and  taken  into  custody  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  commission  of 
such  offense,  it  shall  be  presumed  in  the 
absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  that  the 
perscn  who  committed  such  offense  has 
moved  or  traveled  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
comnierce  to  avoid  prosecution  or  custody 
under  the  laws  of  the  place  at  which  the 
offense  was  committed. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  evidence  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  State 
of  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  with  respect 
to  which  such  State  would  have  had  Juris- 
diction if  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

"(d)    As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'police  officer'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  State  who  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  crim- 
inal laws  of  such  State; 

"(2)  the  term  'fireman'  means  any  person 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  fire  protective  serv- 
ice  organized  and  administered  by  a  State 
or  a  volunteer  flre  protective  service  orga- 
nized and  administered  under  the  laws  of  a 
State;  and 

"(3>  the  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the    United    States,    the    Commonwealth    of 


Puerto  Rico,  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
such  State  or  Commonwealth,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  poesession 
of   the   United   States.". 

( b  I  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  49,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"1075.  Flight   to   avoid   prosecution   for   the 
killing  of  a  policeman  or  fireman.". 


ByMr.PRODTY: 

S.  1384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  add  thereto  a  new 
title  XX  under  which  aged  Individuals 
will  be  assured  a  minimum  annual  In- 
come of  $1,800  in  the  case  of  single  in- 
dividuals, and  $2,400  in  the  case  of  mar- 
ried couples.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Older  Americans  Assur- 
ance Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  Pre:i:dent,  my  bih  would  work  on 
a  very  simple  concept.  The  bill  would 
establish  an  income  floor  under  all  older 
Americans.  It  would  guarantee  every 
older  American  a  minimum  iT^ome  of 
$1,800  for  an  individual  or  $2,400  for  a 
couple.  The  income  base  would  be  esti- 
mated from  both  earned  and  unearned 
income.  The  proposal  would  be  financed 
from  general  revenues. 

The  income  level  could  be  easily  com- 
puted by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. For  over  30  years  they  have  been 
applying  the  retirement  earnings  test 
which  requires  comprehensive  record- 
keeping. Further  information  could  be 
supplied  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice since  integration  between  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  already  well  estab- 
lished. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  my  biU 
is  the  provision  for  revenue  sharing.  The 
States  now  spend  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars on  old-age  assistance.  Since  my  pro- 
posal is  ICO  percent  federally  financed. 
States  would  gain  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  added  revenue. 

The  provision  for  revenue  sharing  will 
free  up  to  $650  million  for  the  States  to 
use.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
the  President  proposed  a  far-reaching 
concept  of  revenue  sharing  which  would 
bring  power  back  to  the  people.  My  pro- 
posal wUl  assist  in  making  that  goal  a 
reality.  The  Income  Assurance  Acts 
limited  program  of  revenue  sharing  with 
the  States  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Presidents  proposal. 
Nevertheless,  it  mU.  be  a  modest  begin- 
ning to  assist  those  persons  in  American 
society  most  in  need  and,  yet.  least  able 
to  help  themselves. 

My  bill  will  eliminate  the  standards 
which  now  force  our  older  Americans 
into  a  position  of  complete  poverty  be- 
fore they  can  accept  assistance.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  situation  facing  our 
older  Americans  forced  to  go  on  old-age 
assistance.  We  tolerate  a  system  which 
allows  each  State  to  insist  that  an  older 
American  must  exhaust  aU  his  savings, 
lose  his  property  and  have  virtually  no 
income  before  he  can  qualify  for  old-age 
assistance.  Is  this  system  any  less  bar- 
baric than  the  poor  houses  of  200  years 
ago? 

Many  of  our  Impoverished  older 
Americans    became    impoverished    only 


after  they  retired.  They  contributed 
many  years  of  useful  work  to  our  Na- 
tion's labor  force.  They  find,  after  re- 
tirement, that  they  no  longer  can  wort, 
but  that  their  savings  are  not  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  Uve  out  their  lives.  Per 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  are 
forced  to  accept  welfare. 

I  am  committed  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty  in  all  groups  in  the  country.  The 
President  has  taken  the  initiative  in  his 
comprehensive  welfare  proposal  to  link 
a  minimum  Income  standard  with  work 
incentive  and  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. His  programs  will  help  our  im- 
poverished Americans  raise  themselves 
into  useful  and  productive  citizens. 

Our  Nation's  older  Americans  have  no 
means  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  bur- 
den of  poverty.  They  do  not  need  man- 
power training  programs.  Most  of  them 
can  no  longer  work.  The  programs  which 
make  the  President's  proposal  most  at- 
tractive for  our  younger  Americans  have 
no  meaning  for  our  senior  citizens. 

Our  system  of  old-age  assistance  is  not 
only  harsh  in  its  terms,  it  is  not  doing 
what  it  sets  out  to  accomplish.  We  have 
made  strides  in  lowering  the  number  of 
poor  in  this  country.  The  number  of  per- 
sons living  below  the  poverty  level  has 
been  decreased  by  over  7  million  since 
1965.  Our  efforts  have  started  to  pay  off, 
but  for  whom?  The  number  of  persons 
over  65,  Uving  in  poverty,  has  actually 
increased  since  1965.  Over  20  percent  of 
the  persons  over  65  are  living  in  poverty. 
Ten  years  ago  only  15  percent  of  our 
economically  disadvantaged  Americans 
were  over  65. 

The  income  features  of  the  bill  will 
supply  all  older  Americans  with  what 
they  need  most. 

It  does  not  provide  education. 

It  does  not  provide  job  training. 

It  does  not  provide  make-work. 

What  it  provides  is  cash  income  and 
security  with  dignity. 

In  my  own  State  the  situation  of  our 
citizens  over  65  closely  parallels  that  all 
over  our  Nation.  The  average  cash  in- 
come for  our  senior  citizen's  household 
is  $191  a  month.  This  represents  28  per- 
cent of  the  average  cash  income  for  all 
households. 

Is  there  some  kind  of  magic  expense 
reducer  for  persons  over  65?  Do  taxes  or 
rent  or  food  costs  suddenly  disappear? 
Does  it  suddenly  become  possible  for  per- 
sons over  65  to  live  on  orily  28  percent  of 
their  income? 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  expenses  ac- 
tually increase  for  most  older  Americans. 
At  the  same  time,  cash  income  virtually 
disappears. 

Between  five  and  a  half  to  seven  mil- 
lion Americans  in  this  rich  country  of 
ours  have  incomes  below  the  poverty 
threshold. 

Mr.  President,  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  older  Americans  have  been  woefully 
inadequate.  Our  efforts  have  created  an 
illusion  of  protection.  For  many  our  as- 
sistance does  not  exist.  For  those  who 
worked  at  low  wages  all  their  hves  the 
assistance  Is  virtually  nonexistent.  Even 
without  efforts  to  increase  benefit  pay- 
ments, inflation  erodes  all  forward 
progress. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  many  older 
Americans  receive  nothing  from  in- 
creased social  security  benefits.  During 
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their  working  years,  these  individuals — 
through  no  fault  of  their  own— were  not 
covered  by  social  security. 

Wiiy  were  so  many  older  Americans 
passed  by  by  social  security?  Actually, 
the  coverage  imder  the  Social  Security 
Act  has  prown  immensely  since  it  was 
first  enacted  into  law.  In  1935  a  Umlted 
group  of  industrial  workers  were  covered 
by  the  act.  Tlie  Republican  Party  became 
the  flr.st  national  party  to  advocate  uni- 
versal coverage  in  1944.  By  1950  coverage 
had  extended  to  a  large  majority  of 
American  workers.  The  act  presently  cov- 
ers over  95  per  cent  of  our  labor  force. 
This  piecemeal  approach  has  left  many 
workers  uncovered. 

My  1966  amendment  to  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  provided  a  $35  monthly 
payment  to  individuals  over  72  who  had 
never  been  covered  by  social  security. 
When  the  amendment  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  was  estimated  that  300,000  to 
350,000  persons  would  be  covered  by  It. 
In  fact,  the  amendment  has  paid  bene- 
fits to  over  1  million  persons.  Six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  now 
receiving  it.  Fewer  people  are  receiving 
the  benefit  because  the  eligibility  was 
limited  to  persons  reaching  72  before 
1968.  Eight  himdred  thousand  of  those 
who  qualified  for  benefits  have  died  since 
passage  of  the  act.  At  least  those  indi- 
viduals were  able  to  enjoy  this  meager 
benefit  in  the  last  few  years  of  their  Uves. 

Our  original  payment  to  these  people 
was  $35  a  month,  a  mere  $420  a  year;  yet, 
thousands  of  older  Americans  have  writ- 
ten me  thanking  me  for  this  minimiun 
assistance. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
it  is  estimated  that  between  6 ',2  and  7 
million  persons  will  be  covered  under 
the  act.  In  the  future  years,  fewer  and 
fewer  individuals  will  need  to  rely  on 
the  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance 
Act.  As  time  progresses,  and  more  and 
more  people  reaching  retirement  age  are 
covered  by  social  security,  the  need  for 
the  act  will  diminish.  We  still  must  make 
provision  for  that  small  group  in  the 
population  who  are  not  covered  under 
social  security  taxes  and  those  missed  by 
our  piecemeal  approach. 

The  Older  Americans  Income  Assur- 
ance Act  will  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
complete  economic  destruction  of  an  In- 
dividual before  he  can  receive  help.  It 
»111  assure  our  older  Americans  the  eco- 
nomic security  which  will  allow  them  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  week  I  plan 
to  introduce  the  Blind  and  Disabled  In- 
come Assurance  Act  which  will  improve 
another  area  of  inefficient  distribution  of 
income  to  those  in  need. 

Mr.  President,  can  any  of  my  col- 
leagues say  that  we  owe  these  Americans 
less? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  several  charts  and 
explanations  be  added  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1384 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  add  thereto  a  new  Title  XX  under 
which  aged  individuals  will   be   assured   a 


minimum  annual  income  of  $1,800  in  the 
case  of  single  individuals,  and  $2,400  in  the 
case  of  married  couples. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Older  American 
Income  Assurance  Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  title  XIX  thereof  a  new 
title  XX  as  follows: 

"TITLE  XX— ASSURED  MINIMUM  ANNUAL 
INCOME  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  AGED 

"ELIGIBILrrT  rOB  BENEirrS 

"Sec.  2001.  Every  Individual  who — 

"(1)  has  attained  age  65, 

"(2)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  200S ) , 

"(3)  has  an  anual  income  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  2004)  of  less  than  $2,400 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  married 
and  living  with  his  spouse,  or  $1,800  in  the 
case  of  any  other  individual, 

"(4)  has  filed  application  for  benefits 
under  this  title, 

shall  (subject  to  the  succeeding  provisions 
of  this  title)  be  entitled  to  assured  mlnlmtun 
annual  Income  benefits  for  the  aged. 

"P\YMENT  OF  BENEFTTS 

"Sec.  2002.  (a)  Benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  except  that, 
if  the  benefit  pwiyable  to  an  Individual  for 
any  month  is  less  than  $5,  such  benefit  may 
be  paid  on  such  other  basis  (but  not  less 
often  than  semiannually)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  provide. 

"(b)  Benefits  under  this  title  shall  be 
payable  to  any  individual  only  for  months  (i) 
after  the  month  In  which  his  entitlement 
thereto  is  established  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation therefor  filed  under  section  2001,  and 
(11)  prior  to  the  month  in  which  such  Indi- 
vidual dies. 

"(c)  No  married  Individual  who  is  living 
with  his  spouse  for  any  month  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  payment  under  this  title  for  such 
month  If  the  spouse  of  such  Individual  re- 
ceives such  a  payment  for  such  month. 

"AMOUNT  OK  BENEFrrS 

"Sec.  2003.  The  amount  of  the  monthly 
benefit  of  any  individual  under  this  title 
shall  be  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  amotmt 
by  which  $2,400  (in  the  case  of  a  married  in- 
dividual living  with  his  spouse) ,  or  $1,800  (in 
the  case  of  any  other  individual),  exceeds 
the  amount  of  such  Individual's  annual  in- 
come (as  determined  under  section  2004) 
for  such  year. 

"determination  of  anntal  income 
"Sec.  2004.  (a)  'Par  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'annual  income'  means,  in 
the  case  of  an  Individual,  the  total  amount 
of  income  (other  than  income  derived  by 
reason  of  benefit  payments  under  this  title) 
from  all  sources  received  in  the  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  of 
annual  Income  is  made;  except  that,  in  de- 
termining the  annual  income  of  any  indi- 
vidual who,  during  the  calendar  year,  en- 
gaged in  any  trade  or  business,  there  shall  be 
deducted  suiy  expenses  incurred  In  carrying 
on  such  trade  or  business,  and  except  that, 
income  derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  shall  be  taken  Into  account  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  gain  derived  therefrom. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  annual 
income,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  of  any  in- 
dividual who  is  married  and  living  with  his 
spouse,  the  annual  income  of  such  individual 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  annual 
incom.e  of  such  Individual  and  of  the  spouse 
of  such  individual. 

"REPORT  OF  INCOME  TO  SECRETARY 

"Sec.  2005.  (a)  Any  individual  applying  for 
benefits  under  this  title  shall  submit  with 
hJs  application  for  such  benefits  and  there- 
after reports  to  the  Secretary  of  his  income 
and  of  any  other  matter  which  is  relevant 


to  his  entitlement  to  receive,  or  the  amount 
of,  any  benefit  payable  under  this  title.  Such 
reports  shaU  be  filed  at  such  time.  In  such 
form,  and  shall  contain  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shaU  by  reg\ilatlon8  prescribe. 
"(b)  Benefits  otherwise  payable  to  an  In- 
dividual for  any  month  shall  be  suspended 
untU  such  tltr.e  as  any  report  required  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  to  be  filed  prior  to 
such  month  shall  have  been  received  and 
evaluated  by  the  Secretary. 

"SUSPENSION   OF  BENEFITS   FOR  MONTHS  WHEN 
INDIVIDUAL  IS  ABSENT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

""Sec.  2006.  Any  benefit  otherwise  payable 
to  an  individual  under  this  title  for  any 
month  shall  not  be  paid  if  such  individual 
is  physically  absent  from  the  United  States 
(as  defined  in  section  2009)  during  all  of 
such  month,  or  if  such  individual  is  not, 
during  all  of  such  month,  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  (as  so  defined) . 

"OVERPAYMENTS    AND    UNDERPAYMENTS 

"Sec.  2007.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount 
of  payment  has  been  made  to  any  Individual 
vmder  this  title,  proj)er  adjustment  or  re- 
covery shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  patterned  so  as 
to  conform,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
to  the  provisions  of  section  204  (relating  to 
overp>ayments  and  underpayments  of  benefits 
under  title  n). 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  2008.  This  title  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  and  through  (to  the  extent 
feasible)  the  organization  and  personnel  en- 
gaged In  the  administration  of  title  II. 

"DEFINITION  OF  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec.  2009.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'United  States'  means  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"APPROPRIATION 

"Sec.  2010.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title". 

Explanation  of  Pbouty  Amendment  To  As- 
sure A  Minimum  Cash  Income  fob  Older 

.Americans 

background 

On  June  18,  1968,  Senator  F^outy  intro- 
duced S.  3654,  a  bill  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  an  early  version  of 
the  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance  Act. 

On  March  6,  1970,  Prouty  re-introduced 
his  measure  (S.  3554). 

PROVISIONS 

The  measure  simply  assures  a  minimum 
Income  to  IndlviduEJs  age  sixty-five  or  over 
of  $150  per  month  ($200  for  aged  couples). 
Payments  would  be  administered  as  part  of 
the  Social  Security  System  and  financed  out 
of  general  revenues. 

ADVANTAGES 

More  than  $650  million  would  be  gained 
revenue  for  the  states.  (See  charts  E  and  F). 

Between  eVi  and  7  million  people  age 
sixty-five  or  over  would  receive  payments 
under  the  Prouty  proposal. 

Over  20  ^c  of  those  now  living  in  poverty 
would  be  moved  out  of  poverty  as  a  result 
of  payments  under  the  Prouty  Proposal. 

Over  2.1  million  older  Americans  receiv- 
ing old  age  assistance  under  welfare  would 
in  effect  be  taken  off  the  welfare  rolls  and 
receive  the  greater  benefits  under  the  Prouty 
Proposal. 

Nationwide,  the  average  Individual  cash 
gain  for  those  now  on  welfare  would  be  $76.32 
per  month.  (See  chart  C) . 

HOW    IT    WORKS 

Both  earned  and  unearned  cash  Income 
received  by  an  individual  would  be  sub- 
tracted from  $150  per  month,  or  $1,800  per 
year,  and  the  difference  would  be  paid  under 
the  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance  Act. 
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EXAMPLES 


1.  Mary  Jones  who  Is  unrnarrled  receives  a 
minimum  Social  Security  benefit  of  $64  a 
month.  She  also  receives  Interest  on  her  sav- 
ings In  the  bank,  (16  a  month.  Her  total  In- 
come Is  $80  a  month. 

Under  the  Prouty  Proposal  she  would  also 
receive  $70  a  month  to  bring  her  Income  up 
to  $150  a  month  or  $1,800  a  year. 

2.  John  Smith  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  a 
combined  income  of  $100  a  month  from  a 
private  pension.  That  Is '  their  only  Income 
but  they  own  their  own  house. 

Under  the  Prouty  Proposal  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith's  home  would  not  count  as  Income 
since  It  Is  a  non-Income  producing  asset, 
however,  they  would  be  entitled  to  $100  a 
month  under  the  Prouty  Proposal  In  order 
to  bring  their  annual  Income  up  to  $2,400  a 
year. 

3.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  sell  their  house 
In  1972  for  $10,000  they  would  be  Ineligible 
for  benefits  that  year  but  the  next  year  they 
could  receive  benefits  assuming  that  their 
Income  was  less  than  $2,400  a  year. 

Chart  A. — Number  of  individuals  receiving 
old  age  assistance  under  welfare  by  year 

1961  2,229,000 

1962  2,183,000 

1963 2,152,000 

1964 , 2.120.000 

1965  2,087.000 

1966  2,073,000 

1967  2.073.000 

1968  2.055,000 

1969  2.027,000 

1970  2.047,635 

Chart  B — Total  amount  spent  for  old  age 
assistance  under  welfare  by  year 

1961  $1,568,985,000 

1962 1.566.121,000 

1963  1,610,310,000 

1964  1,606,429,000 

1965 1,594,183,000 

1966  1,633.675,000 

1967 1,679,199,000 

1968  1,699.984,000 

1969  1,694,175,000 

1970 1.817,642,000 


Chart  C. — Average  monthly  payment  for  old 
age  assistance  under  welfare  by  year 

1961    $59.60 

1962   61.55 

1963 62.80 

1964   63.65 

1965   63.10 

1966   68.05 

1967 67.50 

1968 68.95 

1969 69.65 

1B70   73.68 


Chart  D 

Federal,  State,  and  local 
shares  for  payments  un- 
der old-age  assistance 
calendar  year  1969: 

Federal  share  (65.6  percent). 

State  share  (29.9  percent! 

Local  share  (4.5  percent) 

Total   (100  percent)-- 

Federal,  State,  and  local 
shares  for  payments  un- 
der old-age  assistance, 
(excluding  Guam,  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands),  calendar  year 
1969: 

Federal  share  (65.6  percent)  . 
State  share    (29.9   percent)  .. 
Local  share  (4.5  percent) 


$1,213,490,000 

553,  536,  000 

83,  254.  000 

1,  850,  280,  000 


1,  209.  832,  000 

551,  788,000 

83,  164,  000 


Total    (100  percent)..     1,844,784,000 


Federal  and  State/local 
(combined)  shares  for 
payments  under  old-age 
assistance  (excluding 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  cal- 
endar year  1969: 

Federal  share  (65.6  percent)  . 
State  and  local  share 

( 34.4  percent ) 


1,209,832,000 
634,  952.  000 


Total  ( 1 00  percent )  -  .  -      1 ,  844 .  784 .  000 

CHART  E 
BREAKDOWN    BY  STATE    BETWEEN    FEDERAL    AND   STATE 
SHARES  OF  PAYMENTS  UNDER  OLD-AGE    ASSISTANCE- 
CALENDAR  YEAR  1969 


State 


Federal 
share 


State  stiaie 


Alabama .  J106,  595  000 

Alaska 2.363,000 

Arizona .^. 10  659.000 

Arkansas 52,342,000 

California  395,538.000 

Colorado 31,679,000 

Connecticut 8.538,000 

Delaware 1 ,  528  000 

District  ot  Columbia 2  291,000 

Florida 62,549,000 

Georgia 55,443,000 

Hawaii 2,229  000 

Idatio 2,606.000 

Illinois 31   125,000 

Indiana...- 27,655  000 

Iowa 30,453,000 

Kansas 13,248,000 

Kentucky 41,244,000 

Louisiana 99,963,000 

Maine    . 7,358,000 

Maryland 6,878,000 

Massactiusetts. 53,  501,  000 

Michigan 31,917,000 

Minnesota 18.218.  000 

Mississippi 40.017.000 

Missouri _  81.084  000 

Montana , 2  817  000 

Nebraslia. 5.460.000 

Nevada  .. 2.462,000 

New  Hampshire 5  694  000 

New  Jersey 16.516.000 

New  Mexico 6  151  000 

New  York 101.688  000 

North  Carolina 35,589  000 

North  Dakota.... 3.766  000 

Ohio. 40,990.000 

Oklahoma... 63,693.000 

Oregon 5,432.000 

Pennsylvania 46.747  000 

Rhode  Island 2.237,000 

South  Carolina. 10,621  000 

South  Dakota 3,348.000 

Tennessee 42.052,000 

Texas 167,050,000 

Utah... 2.291,000 

Vermont.. 3.730  000 

Virginia    ,„, 12,287,000 

Washington 18,275.000 

West  Virginia 9,768  000 

Wisconsin  19  181  000 

Wyoming 1.567,000 


'$25,  417  000 

1,329,000 

2,386,000 

9.687,000 

1198,230  000 

10  827,000 

4,402,000 

477.  000 

900, 000 

16,944,000 

17.698.000 

1,138,000 

823,  000 

8, 866,  000 

1    14,749,000 

12,980,000 

15,510,000 

7,466,000 

24,975,000 

1,258,000 

1,821,000 

■27.219,000 

13.198  000 

17,716,000 

7,245,000 

25,  490,  000 

I  804. 000 

1,208,000 

829, 000 

1  2,  297,  000 

1  6,  0O6,  000 

861,000 

■  50,  597. 000 

'  9,  086. 000 

1  1.121,000 

1  9. 086  000 

13,092  000 

I  1  942,000 

21,182,000 

205. 000 

2,  068.  000 

974, 000 

9,  350,  000 

40,573,000 

552,000 

1,234,000 

14,573,000 

6  283. 000 

2.472.000 

1  8,  559, 000 

I  503, 000 


1  Indicates  that  "State  share"  includes  some  local  government 
funds. 

Chart  P. — Direct  revenue  savings  accruing 
to  States  under  Older  Americans  Income 
Assurance  Act 

Revenue  gain 
per  State » 

Alabama  $25,417,000 

Alaska   1,329,000 

Arizona   2,386.000 

Arkansas 9,687,000 

C.ilifornia 198.230.000 

Colorado   10.827.000 

Connecticut 4,402.000 

Delaware 477,000 

District   of  Columbia 900.000 

Florida    16,944.000 

Georgia    7,  698  000 

Hawaii 1.138   000 

Idaho 823.000 

Illinois    8.866.000 

Indiana 14.749.000 

Iowa     12,980.000 

Kansas    5,610.000 

Kentucky    7.466.000 

Louisiana   24,975,000 

Maine    1,258,000 

Maryland    1,821,000 

Massachusetts 27,219.000 


Reit 
per 

Michigan    $13 

Minnesota    7 

Mississippi    7 

Missouri    25 

Montana 

Nebraska 1 

Nevada    

New   Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 50 

North  Carolina 9 

North   Dakota 1 

Ohio 9 

Oklahoma    13 

Oregon    1 

Penn.=ylvania 21 

Rhode    IsLind 

South  Carolina 2 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 9 

Texas 40 

Utah '_ 

Vermont   1 

Virginia     4 

Washington e 

West   Virginia 2 

Wlscon.cln 8 

Wyoming    * 


ihe  gaxn 

States 

.  198,000 

.716,000 

.245,000 

.  490,  000 

804,000 

208,  000 

829,  000 

297, 000 

.066,000 

861,000 

'.  597,  000 

086.000 

121.000 

086.  000 

092, 000 

942, 000 

182, 000 

205,  000 

068,000 

974,000 

350.  000 

573,000 

552, 000 

■  234,000 

573,000 

283, 000 

472, 000 

559. 000 

503. COO 


Total    634,952,000 


'  Under  Prouty  proposal,  States  would  113 
longer  have  to  pay  for  old-age  assistance  un- 
der   welfare.    Figures    represent    1969 
payments  for  old-age  assistance. 


State 


CHART  G 
COMPARISON  BETWEEN  PROUTY  MONTHLY  MINIMUfvl  PAY- 
WENT   AND   PRESENT    AVERAGE    STATE    MONTHLY    PAY- 
MENTS FROM  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  WELFARE 


S'ate 


Minimum 

monthly 

cash  income 

assured 

under 

Prouty 

proposal 


Present 
aieiage 

OAA 
monthly 

cash 
payments 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona  ,, 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida , 

Georgia .„.„. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mainp 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mtsfissippi 

Missouri 

Montana  _ 

Nebrasl^a        

Nevada.  ... . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico      .   . .  . 

New  Yofk       .      

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio ,. 

Oklahoma „. 

Oregon. 

Fennsvlvania 

Rhode  Island 

Sou'h  Carolina 

South  Cikota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Ut3h 


Vermont.   ... 

Virginia. 

Washington.. 
West  Vrginla. 

Wisconsm 

Wyominc. . . . 


$150.00 

150.00 
150.00 
150,  00 
150.00 
150,00 
150.00 
150.00 
15'\00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.  0;j 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150  00 
150  00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150. 00 
150.00 
150.  t'O 
ISO.  00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150. QO 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.03 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.03 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 


J66.I0 

96.45 
72.  00 
59.35 
109.85 
76,40 
90.  30 
73.80 
89  35 
51.85 
52.70 
89,75 

63.  30 
73.65 
55.15 

112,7.) 
78.35 
54.51 
67  40 
61,25 
58,60 
99.20 
75. 70 
72.65 
50. 40 
75.95 
58.  20 
59.20 

64,  50 
122.90 

75.20 
57.95 
102.03 
64.85 
64.80 
BO.  70 
69.60 
63.55 
101.75 
54.25 
48. 70 
59.55 
50.40 
62.65 
52.95 
72.91 
61. 9  J 
66.65 
70.55 
99.20 
60.95 


Indiviaual 

cash  gam 

under 

Prouty 

proposal 

{83.90 
53,55 
77,80 
90.65 
40.15 
73.60 
59.70 
76. 20 
60,65 
98.15 
97.30 
50.25 
86.70 
76.35 
94  85 
36.30 
71.65 
95.  5j 
82.60 
88.75 
91.40 
50.80 
74.30 
77.35 
99.66 
74.05 
91.80 
90.80 
85.50 
27.10 
74.80 
92.05 
48.00 
85.15 
85.20 
89.30 
80.40 
86.45 
48.25 
95.75 
101.30 
90.45 
99.60 
87.35 
97.05 
77,10 
88.10 
83.35 
79.45 
50.80 
89.05 


Nationwide. 


150.00 


73.68 


76.32 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29,  a  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  designation  of  National 
Peace  Corps  Week. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  URBAN 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  I'ke  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committe  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Uiban  Affairs,  will  hold  a  1-day 
hearing  on  S.  870,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
to  authorize  certain  grants  to  assure  ade- 
quate commuter  service  in  urban  areas. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  6,  1971,  in  room  5302,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  will  commence  at 
10  a.m.  

QUORtni  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Calen- 
dar Nos.  45  and  46  under  "New  Reports" 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  nominations  of  Stephen  Kurzman, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and 

Robert  O.  Beatty,  of  Idaho,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  those  two  nominations  both  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  they  will  be  considered  en  bloc; 
and,  without  objection,  they  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  Calendar  No.  43,  the  nom- 
inee for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  J.  Casey,  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  William  J.  Casey  to 
become  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  reported  favorably 
this  nomination,  I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered every  aspect  of  Mr.  Casey's 
qualifications  for  this  position  and  find 
him  especially  well  suited  to  assume  this 
responsibility. 

The  securities  business  has  recently 
had  a  series  of  blows  which  threaten  to 
undermine  public  confidence  in  this 
basic  underpirming  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  If  the  SEC  ever  needed  strong 
leadership,  it  is  now.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  nor  in  the  opinion  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  Mr.  Casey,  by  reason  of  his 
deep  knowledge  and  long  experience  in 
the  securities  field,  is  a  man  who  can 
restore  public  confidence. 

There  are  a  few  of  our  colleagues  who 
do  not  hold  this  view  and  are  opposed  to 
Mr.  Casey's  nomination.  For  the  most 
part,  their  objections  seem  to  rest  on  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Casey  has  during  his  long 
business  career  been  involved  in  several 
civil  actions,  both  as  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant. The  committee  looked  into  these 
cases  very  closely  and  found  no  wrong- 
doing on  Mr.  Casey's  part.  He  has  never 
been  convicted  of  any  crime  nor  found 
guilty  in  any  lawsuit. 

Despite  these  facts,  Mr.  Casey's  critics 
have  persisted  in  labeling  him  ^^ith  guilt 
by  association.  This  callous  charge  denies 
the  very  basis  of  our  American  heritage 
of  justice;  that  a  man  is  presumed  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty.  Mr.  Casey  has 
been  proved  innocent  at  every  turn;  he 
should  not  now  be  presumed  guilty. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  a  tragic  and 
extremely  dangerous  precedent  for  the 
Senate  to  say  that  because  a  man  has  had 
charges  brought  against  him,  he  Is 
not  qualified.  Not  only  would  this  be  com- 
pletely unfair  to  the  individual  involved: 
it  would  deny  the  country  the  services  of 
a  large  number  of  talented  and  capable 
people.  If  this  standard  were  to  be  applied 
across  the  board  as  the  criterion  for  high 
public  office,  we  would  be  placing  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  only  those  who 
were  lucky  or  mediocre. 

In  short,  I  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Casey's 
distinguished  record  to  disqualify  him  for 
the  post  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 
As  to  the  future,  I  would  point  out  that 
Mr.  Casey  has  agreed  to  place  his  con- 
siderable financial  holdings  in  a  blind 
trust,  although  other  SEC  Commissioners 
have  not  chosen,  nor  have  they  been  re- 
quired, to  take  this  step. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  committee  which  re- 
ported favorably  on  this  nomination  was 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  My  colleagues  all 
know    Senator    Sparkman's    reputation. 


They  know  him  to  be  a  dedicated,  con- 
scientious, and  impartial  individual.  They 
know  that  he  would  not  have  reported 
this  nomination  favorably  until  he  was 
completely  satisfied  that  the  nominee 
was  qualified. 

I  hope  that  the  full  Senate  will  join 
Senator  Sparkman  and  the  majority  of 
the  committee  in  finding  Mr.  Casey  quali- 
fied and  give  him  the  unanimous  support 
which  this  nomination  deserves.  It  will 
be  one  more  step  to  restoring  public  con- 
fidence in  this  most  basic  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
our  securities  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  WilUam  J.  Casey  is  the  wrong 
man  to  be  appointed  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion However,  since  the  Committee  on 
Banidng.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  lias 
voted  to  send  his  name  to  the  floor,  I  do 
not  plan  to  further  contest  the  nomina- 
tion. Instead,  I  merely  want  the  record 
to  reflect  my  concern  over  Mr.  Casey  s 
appointment.  I  also  hope  that  in  the  fu- 
ture. President  Nixon  will  order  a  more 
careful  review  of  appointees  reqmring 
Senate  confirmation.  Those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  sensitive  agencies  such  as  the 
SEC  should  be  above  reproach.  Careful 
screening  procedures  should  eliminate 
from  consideration  those  who  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  strictest  standards  of 
proper  conduct. 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  a  difficult 
decision  on  my  part  to  oppose  Mr.  Casey  s 
nomination  in  committee.  He  has  been 
an  enormously  successful  lawyer  and 
businessman.  He  has  made  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  as  a  lawyer,  a  pub- 
lisher, and  a  stock  market  speculator. 
He  has  been  something  of  a  wheeler- 
dealer  capitalist  in  helping  to  promote 
new  companies.  However,  when  our  se- 
curities industry  is  facing  a  financial 
crisis,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  mMi  we 
need  to  head  up  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr  Casey  first  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  During  this  appearance,  there 
was  some  discussion  of  a  private  lawsuit 
charging  Mr.  Casey  with  Plagiarism. 
After  a  lengthy  trial,  the  jury  found  Mr 
Casey  liable  and  awarded  damages  ol 
$40,000  to  the  plaintiff. 

Following  his  appearance  before  the 
committee  on  February  10,  the  cominit- 
tee  learned  that  Mr.  Casey  was  mvolved 
in  two  additional  civil  actions  alleging 
that  he  violated  the  securities  laws  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  enforce  if  he 
were  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  One  case  was  set^ 
tied  out  of  court  by  paying  the  plamtiff 
80  percent  of  the  damages  he  sought. 
The  complaint  charged  that  a  company 
in  which  Mr.  Casey  was  chairman  of  the 
board  sold  stock  which  should  have  beeri 
registered  with  the  SEC  but  was  not  and 
that  the  literature  used  to  sell  the  stock 
contained  false  and  misleading  state- 
ments. The  other  case  is  still  pendmg  in 
the  U  S  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana.  Among  other 
things,  it  charges  Casey  with  circumvent- 
ing a  public  hearing  scheduled  under  the 
California  securities  laws. 
In  addition  to  these  cases,  several  ad- 
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ditional  matters  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  involving  Mr.  Casey. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion disclosed  that  certain  proxy  stute- 
mfints  filed  by  Roosevelt  Raceway  failed 
to  disclose  the  full  amount  of  the  legal 
fees  earned  by  Mr.  Casey's  law  firm.  Since 
Mr.  Casey  was  a  director  of  the  racetrack, 
the  SEC  rules  required  a  full  discloGure 
of  all  fees  payable  to  his  firm. 

In  addition,  an  attorney  for  Nicholas 
du  Pont  has  charged  Casey  with  "over- 
reaching" as  an  attorney  and  with  vio- 
lating the  American  Bar  Association's 
canon  of  ethics  by  acting  a.s  an  attorney 
to  the  Du  Fonts  while  at  the  same  time 
participating  with  them  in  a  joint  busi- 
ness venture. 

The  committee  also  discovered  serious 
discrepancies  in  Casey's  testimony  on 
February  10  regarding  the  plagiarism 
suit.  For  example.  Casey  testified  that  the 
Federal  judge  in  the  case  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  sealing  the  transcript  of  the 
trial  from  public  view,  whereas  the  tran- 
script clearly  shows  the  initiative  came 
from  Casey.  Casey  also  testified  the  judge 
indicated  the  verdict  was  not  supported 
by  the  evidence,  whereas  the  judge  testi- 
fied that  he  never  so  indicated  and  in 
fact  felt  the  verdict  was  "amply"  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence. 

After  the  committee  report  on  Casey 
had  been  prepared,  the  committee 
learned  of  still  another  civil  action  in- 
volving a  violation  of  the  securities  law 
in  which  Mr.  Casey  was  named  as  a  de- 
fendant. This  action  was  brought  in  1969 
by  a  group  of  shareholders  in  a  mutual 
fund  called  Fund  of  America.  The  com- 
plaint alleges  that  the  directors  of  the 
mutual  fund  failed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  its  shareholders  by  approving 
excessive  fees  to  a  management  company 
engaged  to  manage  the  fxmd.  Casey  was 
appointed  a  director  of  the  fund  shortly 
before  the  suit  was  filed,  and  was  named 
In  the  complaint. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  little  purpose 
would  be  served  by  a  lengthy  discussion 
of  the.'e  cases  or  incidents.  For  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  inter- 
ested, a  complete  record  is  available  in 
the  committee  hearings.  I  would  also  re- 
fer Members  to  my  minority  views  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  which  dis- 
cusses three  of  these  cases  in  some  detail. 
Any  of  these  cases  or  incidents,  taken 
individually,  would  not  be  serious  enough 
to  disqualify  Mr.  Casey  for  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
do  Indicate  a  pattern  of  conduct  which 
Is  less  than  the  exemplary  standards 
which  should  be  set  by  a  man  appointed 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. In  order  to  malntatin  investor  con- 
fidence in  the  soundness  of  our  securities 
markets  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  we  need  a  man  at  the  head 
who  is  beyond  reproach.  I  am  afraid  that 
Mr.  Casey's  record  indicates  that  he  Is 
not  such  a  man. 

I  do  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Casey  for 
placing  his  stock  in  a  blind  trust.  When 
he  first  appeared  before  the  committee 
on  February  10,  he  indicated  his  secu- 
rities holdings  would  be  independently 
managed  by  an  Investment  adviser,  but 
that  he  would  receive  quarterly  reports 


from  the  investment  adviser.  Thus,  he 
would  have  complete  knowledge  of  what 
stocks  were  purchased  and  sold. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Casey  has  placed  his  holdings  in  a 
blind  trust.  As  I  understand  it.  he  will 
now  have  no  knowledge  of  the  securities 
transactions  made  by  the  investment  ad- 
viser. I  believe  such  an  arrangement  is 
proper.  It  will  help  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  a  conflict  of  interest  on  Mr. 
Casey's  part  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  Mr.  Casey  be  con- 
firmed, I  sec  no  reason  to  oppose  him 
further.  I  am  sure  that  any  members  of 
the  committee  who  still  have  some  doubts 
about  Mr.  Casey's  qualifications  will  be 
extremely  interested  in  watching  Mr. 
Casey's  stewardship  over  the  SEC  in  the 
months  ahead. 

I  believe  the  concern  which  has  been 
demonstrated  over  Mr.  Casey's  appoint- 
ment will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Hope- 
fully. Mr.  Casey  will  lean  over  backwards 
to  avoid  any  future  charge  that  he  is 
weakening  the  enforcement  of  our  secu- 
rities laws.  Moreover.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent now  realizes  that  he  needs  to  exer- 
cise a  greater  degree  of  care  in  scrutiniz- 
ing the  men  proposed  for  Senate 
confirmation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
hke  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  to  note  that  in 
William  Casey  we  have  a  man  who  is 
eminently  quahfled,  a  man  of  extensive 
business  and  legal  experience.  He  has 
been  extremely  active,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirei  has 
suggested,  but  I  do  not  think  a  man 
should  be  denigrated  for  that,  because 
Bill  Casey  is  one  of  a  breed  of  people  who 
have  made  the  American  economy  grow. 
Without  people  like  him,  our  economy 
would  stagnate. 

He  is  a  man  who  Is  no  stranger  to 
public  service.  He  served  in  the  OSS  in 
Europe  during  World  War  n.  and  as- 
sisted in  the  administration  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  following  the  war.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  always  been  public  spirited. 

Any  man  who  is  heavily  involved  in 
business  activity  on  the  corporate  level, 
as  Bill  Casey  has  been,  is  going  to  be 
subject  to  nuisance  suits  rather  fre- 
quently. I  am  sure  there  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  been  businessmen 
in  private  hfe,  who  have  probably  been 
defendants  in  suits  of  a  comparable 
character. 

As  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Casey  did  not 
properly  recall  everything  that  happened 
in  the  Field  case,  we  might  note — which 
I  noticed  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
did  not  note — that  we  also  had  the  judge 
testify.  That  is  a  very  unusual  thing.  We 
had  the  judge  who  presided  over  that 
trial  testify,  and  we  found  that  his 
powers  of  recall  were  not  so  good,  either, 
and  he  could  not  remember  some  of  the 
things  that  he  had  said.  So  I  think  we 
cannot  hold  a  man  to  account  for  some- 
thing that  happened  several  years  ago, 
and  that  he  is  trying  to  relate  off  the  top 
of  his  mind. 

I  think  we  are  fortunate  to  have  some- 
one like  Bill  Casey  who  is  willing  to  give 
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up  the  private  practice  of  law  and  his 
private  business  activity,  put  his  secu- 
rities in  a  blind  trust,  and  come  to  work 
for  the  ciUzens  of  this  country  i  think 
we  need  a  man  who  is  tough  minded  as 
Bill  Casey  Is,  experienced  as  he  is  and 
competent  as  he  is,  to  serve  ori  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  i 
can  teU  you  that  there  is  a  lot  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  financial  community 
with  the  current  state  of  the  SEC  and 
I  think  Bill  Casey  is  a  man  eminently 
qualified  to  help  straighten  it  out  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  act  favorably  on  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  during 
the  past  38  years  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  enjoved  a  repu- 
tation unmatched  among  rfgu;ato->- 
agencies  for  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
securities  laws.  In  that  time  period  the 
Commission  has  established  an  outstand- 
ing record  for  protection  of  our  Nation'* 
31  million  investors  and  for  administer- 
ing an  efficient  scheme  of  government- 
industry  self -regulation  over  our  securi- 
ties markets.  Public  confidence  m  the 
Commission  has  always  been  of  the  high- 
est nature.  This  pubhc  confidence  in  my 
opinion  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  Nation's  securities 
industry. 

On  Februai-y  4  President  Nixon  sent 
the  nomination  of  William  J.  Casey  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  SEC  to  the  Senate 
and  on  February  10  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Hoasing  and  Urban  Affairs.  T.he  nomi- 
nee's resume  and  early  statements,  con- 
cerning his  views  on  the  securities  in- 
dustry were  of  the  highest  quality.  His 
past  achievements  were  most  disUn- 
guished.  He  is  a  member  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control,  a 
member  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Industrial  Development,  a  member 
of  the  Brookings  Institute  Advi.'vorv  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Selection  Studies 
and  has  had  a  most  distinguished  career 
as  both  an  author  and  attoinev  in  the 
field  of  taxation. 

I,  for  one,  was  very  thankful  for  our 
committee's  diligent  and  searchmg  in- 
quiries into  Mr.  Casey's  past  experiences 
which  were  conducted  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabam.a,  Senator  Sparkman, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  This 
investigation  suggested  that  the  nominee 
had  in  the  past  been  involved  in  certain 
appearances  of  misconduct  and  in  ci\'il 
law  suits  involving  purported  violations 
of  our  Nation's  securities  laws.  Such  an 
appearance  can  most  certainly  erode 
public  confidence  in  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  as  a  watchdog 
over  our  Nation's  securities  markets. 
However,  in  my  mind  although  these 
que^tion.■;  have  generated  certain  doubts 
concerning  Mr.  Casey  they  do  not  justify 
the  Senate  re.iecting  the  President's 
choice  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  SEC. 
I  am.  therefore,  with  some  anxiety,  per- 
haps it  v.ould  be  more  accurate  to  spy 
some  apprehension,  going  to  vote  to  con- 
firm the  nominee.  I  would  hke  to  stress 
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that  I  do  this  with  full  confidence  that 
the  searchlight  of  national  concern 
which  our  committee  hearings  have 
brought  upon  Mr.  Casey  will  continue  to 
shine  on  him  after  he  takes  office,  de- 
scribed by  both  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
the  Members  of  both  bodies  of  Congress 
and  other  interested  patries. 

The  one  reassuring  fact  coming  out  of 
Mr  Casey's  nomination  hearings  Is  that 
they  were  in  many  ways  similar  to  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  2  years  ago  on  Walter  J. 
Hickel.  Out  of  the  Hlckel  hearings  came 
thj  same  doubts  and  apprehensions 
which  we  now  have  concerning  Mr. 
Ceisey.  Yet  in  retrospect  Mr.  Hickel 
turned  out  to  be  an  outstanding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Hickel's  record 
Is  one  of  which  our  Nation  can  be  proud. 
Under  his  leadership  outstanding  gains 
were  made  in  the  areas  of  water  and  air 
pollution  and  in  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  environment. 

If  past  experience  is  to  prove  to  be  our 
guide  I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Casey  will 
profit  from  his  experiences  and  prove  to 
be  as  fine  a  chairman  of  the  SEC  as  Wal- 
ter Hickel  was  a  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  statements  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curities, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams). 

I  also  was  glad  to  hear  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  full  committee.  I 
agree  Vr-ith  the  statement  he  made  that 
we  need  somebody  who  is  tough  and  who 
knows  the  ropes  in  order  to  handle  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  confronted 
at  this  time  in  the  securities  market  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  we  had 
a  very  difficult  time  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  in  the  securities  market.  We  know 
that  at  times  various  conditions  pre- 
vailed, to  such  an  extent  that  we  rushed 
through,  just  before  adjourning  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  a  broker-dealer  in- 
surance program.  This  program  was  en- 
acted in  order  to  try  to  give  some  as- 
surance to  the  31  million  investors  in 
stocks  on  the  various  stock  exchanges  of 
this  coimtry  some  protection  somewhat 
similar  to  what  we  have  given  to  the  de- 
positors in  banks  and  other  savings  in- 
stitutions. 

I  say.  quite  candidly,  that  this  nomina- 
tion has  not  been  an  easy  one  for  our 
committee.  Let  me  say  very  clearly  that 
it  is  not  because  of  anythin^^  I  feel  that 
we  foimd  against  Mr.  Casey,  but  it  is  be- 
cause many  issues  were  raised  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  matters  in  which  he  has 
been  involved,  matters  which  needed  to 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  committee. 
I  say  this  also  because  many  of  the  issues 
were  widely  discussed  in  the  press,  and 
the  committee  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
to  delve  into  these  matters  so  that  we 
could  justify  for  ourselves  whether  the 
issues  were  aUegations  or  were  factual. 

After  very  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  matters  that  were  brought  to  our  at- 
tention regarding  the  nominee,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  recommended  to 
the  Senate  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation.  I    agree    with    the    conclusions 


reached  by  the  committee,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
the  Senate,  we  may  not  agree  with  the 
Executive  in  his  choice  of  a  nominee  for 
a  certain  position  within  the  executive 
branch.  Nevertheless.  I  feel  that  the 
President  has  the  right  "to  have  his  own 
man"  in  a  position,  imless  we  find  rea- 
sons to  show  that  the  nominee  is  not 
qualified  for  the  position  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated.  On  that  basis,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  committee  could  not  find 
facts  that  would  disqualify  Mr.  Casey  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

I  should  like  to  present  this  thought, 
because  it  occiu-s  to  me  quite  often:  We 
In  the  Senate  have  the  power,  the  right, 
to  confirm  or  to  refuse  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  any  person  the  President 
has  named  to  a  responsible  position  that 
requires  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  But 
we  do  not  have  the  right  to  select.  I  have 
heard  many  Senators  say  at  times,  "I  aril 
sure  I  could  have  found  a  better  man," 
or,  "I  am  sure  there  is  a  better  man." 
But  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  select 
that  man.  The  President  selects  the  man, 
as  he  has  the  right  to  do  imder  the  Con- 
stitution and  under  the  laws  that  are 
enacted  by  Congress,  and  to  submit  the 
name  to  us  for  consideration.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  nominee  for  a  respon- 
sible position  has  ever  received  more 
careful  investigation  than  this. 

We  went  over  every  case  or  dealing 
that  was  suggested  to  us.  even  if  they 
may  have  ended  up  as  being  just  rumors. 
Mr.  Casey  appeared  before  us  twice.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  was  satisfied 
at  the  first  hearing  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  report  his  nomination  favorably 
to  the  Senate.  But,  as  Is  well  known,  since 
there  were  some  things  that  some  of  the 
members  felt  should  be  cleared  up,  we 
withheld  actually  reporting  to  the  Sen- 
ate— we  agreed  to  this  in  the  commit- 
tee—until there  could  be  some  clarifica- 
tion. 

After  the  matters  were  clarified,  or 
sought  to  be  clarified,  the  committee 
again  decided  to  hold  hearings  and  to 
have  Mr.  Casey  appear  before  us  again, 
and  to  have  the  judge  who  presided  over 
that  case  almost  10  years  ago  come  be- 
fore us.  The  judge  agreed  to  do  that, 
stating  at  the  time  that  he  was  neither 
for  nor  against — he  was  here  simply 
doing  his  duty  as  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Government.  I  think  he  made  a 
very  significant  statement  in  the  early 
stage  of  his  testimony.  He  said  that  he 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  the  commit- 
tee that  when  he  said  something,  he 
really  does  not  know  whether  it  is  from 
"actual  recall"  or  "losrical  reconstruc- 
tion of  events"  as  he  felt  they  ought  to 
have  been. 

He  let  us  know  that  he  was  not  abso- 
lutely certain  of  his  recollection  of 
thinprs  that  had  happened  more  than 
9  years  ago. 

At  any  rate,  we  went  into  that  case; 
we  went  into  other  cases.  Mr.  Casey  has 
been  dealing  in  business.  He  has  had 
wide  dealing  In  business  and  in  stocks 
and  securities.  He  has  been  a  director 
of  various  companies.  Suits  were  brought 
against    the    companies,    and    he    was 


named  simply  because  he  was  a  dii'ector. 
But  I  think  they  were  all  cleared  up 
to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the 
committee  as  a  whole. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Casey 
that  has  come  to  me  since  the  report  was 
written,  and  therefore  It  was  not  In- 
cluded. I  want  to  read  a  sentence  or 
two  from  the  letter. 

As  I  have  previously  Informed  you,  1  had 
Plnkerton's  do  a  Utlgatlon  search  on  me  In 
New  York  and  that  report  of  February  26, 
1971,  showed  no  actions  that  have  not  al- 
ready been  discussed.  But  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived details  on  two  stocltholder  actions 
which,  among  some  30  defendants,  named 
Independent  directors  of  the  Fund  of  Amer- 
ica, Incorporated. 

And  he  gives  the  names  of  them. 

To  continue  reading : 

Although  named  in  these  actions,  none 
of  the  Independent  directors  has  ever  been 
served.  This  may  explain  why  my  litigation 
search  did  not  disclose  these  actions. 

By  the  way,  he  brimrs  out  the  fact 
that  the  three  independent  directors  that 
were  named  to  the  investment  fund  had 
become  members  on  March  31,  1969,  and 
that  these  actions  were  initiated  about 
a  month  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Casey's  letter,  along 
with  the  exhibits  which  he  enclosed, 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  exhibits  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hall,  Caskt,  Dickler  &  Howley, 

New  York,  N.Y..  March  19.  1971. 
Hon.  John  Spakkman, 

ChaiTTnan,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  As  I  have  previ- 
ously Informed  you,  I  had  Plnkerton's  do  a 
litigation  seairch  on  me  in  New  York  and 
their  report  of  February  26,  1971  showed  no 
actions  that  had  not  already  been  discussed. 
I  have  jiist  received  details  on  two  stock- 
holder actions  which,  among  some  30  de- 
fendants, name  the  independent  directors  of 
Fund  of  America,  Inc.,  George  Klstlakowsky. 
a  Harvard  professor  and  former  Science  Ad- 
visor to  the  President,  Herman  Kahn,  Pres- 
ident of  Hudson  Institute,  and  Michael 
O'Nell,  President  of  General  Tire  of  Miami, 
and  myself.  Although  named  in  these  ac- 
tions, none  of  the  Independent  directors  has 
ever  been  served.  This  may  explain  why  my 
litigation  search  did  not  disclose  these 
actions. 

Dr.  Klstlakowsky,  Mr.  Kahn,  Mr.  O'Nell  and 
I  were  for  the  first  time  elected  independent 
directors  of  Fund  of  America,  Inc.  on  March 
31,  1969.  These  actions  were  Initiated  about 
a  month  later. 

One  action,  Punnell  v.  Arkus-Duntov,  et 
al.  was  filed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
on  May  5,  1969,  and  the  other,  Welner  v. 
Winters,  et  al.  was  filed  on  June  9,  1969. 

The  two  actions,  like  those  brought 
against  many  other  mutual  funds,  seek  a  re- 
lationship between  the  fund  and  its  Invest- 
ment advisor  and  Its  underwriter  which 
would  be  more  favorable  to  the  fund.  The 
stockholders  of  the  fund  ratified  new  con- 
tracts between  the  fund  and  its  Investment 
advisor  and  the  fund  and  Its  underwriter  at 
the  same  meeting  at  which  I  and  the  other 
independent  directors  were  elected.  Thus, 
these  actions  are  based  on  matters  which 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  new  directors 
had  no  connection  with  any  of  the  other 
defendants. 

While  I  believe  that  these  derivative  suits 
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have  no  beartng  on  my  nomination  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchanige  Commission,  I  wane 
to  bring  them  to  your  .attention.  I  am  en- 
closing the  letter  from  Milton  KroU  provid- 
ing details  on  these  specific  actions,  together 
with  background  on  this  general  type  of 
action. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WiLu.AM  J.  Casey. 


March  25,  1971 


Preedman,  Levy,  Kholl  &  Simonds, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March.  18, 1971. 
William  J.  Casey,  Esq, 
Hall,  Casey,  Dickler  &  Howley, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  writing  to  confirm  our 
telephone  conversation  of  this  morning  and 
provide  you  with  Information  with  respect 
to  two  derivative  actions,  allegedly  brought 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  and  other  securities  laws  on  behalf 
of  Fund  of  America,  Inc.  (the  "Fund")  and 
others.  The  cases  are  entitled  Funnell  v.  Ar- 
ku3-Duntov.  et  al.,  and  Weiner  v.  Winters,  et 
al.  The  complaints,  which  are  substantially 
Identical,  were  filed  in  the  Unlt«d  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
Tork  on  May  5,  1969  and  June  9.  1969,  re- 
sp>«ctlvely. 

The  following  la  background  Information 
relating  to  these  cases:  Prior  to  April  1,  1969, 
the  Fund,  a  registered  mutual  fund,  was 
managed  by  Investors  Planning  Corporation 
of  America  ("IPC")  and  Its  shares  were  dis- 
tributed by  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
IPC.  On  April  1,  1969,  substantially  all  of  the 
assets  of  IPC  were  sold  to  an  unaffiliated 
corporation.  Equity  Funding  Corporation  of 
America  ("EFCA")  and  thereafter  the  Fund 
was  managed,  and  Its  shares  distributed,  by 
wholly-owned  subsidiaries  of  EFCA.  The  sale 
of  assets  was  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  pur- 
suant to  an  order  of  that  agency,  dated  May 
23,  1967.  which  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  the  parent  of  IPC,  which  Is  lOS,  Ltd., 
must  dispose  of  IPC  to  a  person  who  Is  "In- 
dependent and  not  directly  or  Indirectly  af- 
filiated with  lOS"  and  that  the  transaction 
shall  be  effected  only  with  consent  of  the 
Commission. 

As  of  April  1,  1969,  IPC  had  no  further 
connection  with  Fund  of  America.  At  a  stock- 
holders' meeting,  held  on  March  31,  1969,  a 
new  Board  of  seven  directors,  of  whom  you 
were  one,  was  elected  for  the  Fund  by  the 
stockholders.  (You  resigned  from  the  Board 
on  February  1,  1971).  At  the  same  meeting, 
the  stockholders  i^jproved  the  new  invest- 
ment advisory  and  underwriting  agreements 
with  the  two  EFCA  subsidiaries. 

All  of  these  stockholder  actions  were 
taken  pursuant  to  a  proxy  statement,  filed 
with  the  SEC,  which  detailed  the  various 
matters  to  be  voted  upon. 

Within  approximately  one  month  after 
the  stockholders"  meeting,  the  Funnell  suit 
was  filed,  and  about  a  month  thereafter 
the  Weiner  suit  was  filed.  Each  of  these  cases 
Includes  a  large  number  of  defendants  among 


whom  were  the  former  management  com- 
pany and  Its  parent,  the  former  underwriter, 
the  new  management  company,  new  under- 
writer and  their  parent,  the  former  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Fund  and  the  new  di- 
rectors of  the  Fund  who  had  only  recently 
taken  office.  This  week,  I  have  been  Informed 
of  the  results  of  a  check  made  of  the  docket 
and  Marshall's  return  In  both  cases.  Neither 
the  docket  nor  return  Indicates  that  you 
were  ever  served  with  the  summons  or  com- 
plaint, either  personally  or  by  substituted 
service.  The  docket  does  show  service  on  sev- 
eral of  the  corporate  and  other  Individual 
defendants. 

The  complaints  contain  allegations  similar 
to  those  In  other  cases  which  have  been  filed 
with  respect  to  numerous  mutual  funds 
The  allegations  appear  to  be  directed  chiefly 
against  the  management  companies  and 
underwriter;  the  only  specific  dates  men- 
tioned in  the  charging  portions  relate  to 
periods  prior  to  November  30,  1968  when 
the  former  management  company  and  under- 
writer were  acting  for  the  Fund.  For  the 
most  part,  the  complaints  use  the  term 
"defendants"  without  specification.  The  "new 
management"  of  the  Fund  Is  mentioned.  a,s 
such.  In  only  one  part  of  the  complaint,  but 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the  manage- 
ment company  and  Fund  directors. 

In  that  part  of  the  complaint  It  is  alleged 
that  the  new  management  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  management  fee  on  a  sliding  scale 
The  management  fee  of  .50%  of  average  net 
assets  of  the  Fund  was  approved  by  stock- 
holders on  the  same  day  that  you  and  the 
other  new  directors  were  elected. 

This  type  of  charge  has  been  made  in 
many  cases  but,  to  my  knowledge,  in  none 
of  them  has  judgment  been  rendered  for  the 
plaintiffs.  This  was  pointed  out  In  the  testi- 
mony of  former  Chairman  Cohen  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency in  1967.  An  excerpt  from  that  testi- 
mony Is  attached.  Also  I  have  attached  a 
chart  which  lists  some  100  cases  of  this  tvpe 
that  were  pending  at  the  end  of  1969. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that,  ,is  shown 
In  the  attached  excerpt  from  page  49  of  the 
prospectus  of  EFCA,  dated  December  9. 
1970.  special  counsel  has  advised  l:  that  the 
suits  are  without  merit. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  P.  Kroll. 


ST.^TEMENT  of  M.ANl-EL  F     COHEN,   CHAIRMAN, 
SECL-RrrlES    AND   EXCHANGE   COMMISSION 

Now.  let's  consider  these  advisory  fees  and 
how  they  have  been  dealt  with  In  the  courts. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  principle  of  cor- 
porate law  that  the  fairness  or  reasonable- 
ness of  transactions  between  a  corporation 
and  any  other  company  in  which  a  dlretcor 
of  that  corporation  has  an  Interest  is  re- 
viewable In  the  courts.  That  is  the  teaching 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  leading  case 
of  Geddes  v.  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co 
(254  U.S.  590  (1921)),  and  a  host  of  other 
cases.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  this  principle  Is 


open  to  serious  dispute  at  this  late  date  in 
the  development  of  American  corporate  law 
Starting  In  1959.  over  50  lawsulu  were 
Instituted  In  which  advisory  fees  paid  by 
most  of  the  large  externally  managed  funds 
were  attacked  as  excessive.  These  lawsuits 
were  derivative  In  nature— brought  by  one 
or  more  individual  shareholders  on  behalf 
of  their  funds 

Only  three  of  the  cases  were  fully  lui- 
gated.  (Acampora  v.  Birkland.  220  P  Sudd 
527  (D.  Colo.,  1963);  Saie  v  Brady  4o  Del 
Ch,  474,  184  A.  2d  602  (Del.  Ch!  1962)-' 
Meiselman  v.  Eberstadt.  39  Del  Ch  563  170 
A.  2d  720  (Del.  Ch.  1961).) 

One  court  thought  that  the  fees  were 
high  {Acampora  v.  Birkland,  supra,  220  P 
Supp.  at  549). 

Another  thought  that  a  flat  0  50  percent 
management  fee  on  $600  million  produced 
profits  "certainly  approaching  the  point 
where  they  are  outstripping  any  reasonable 
relationship  to  expenses  and  effort  even  in  a 
legal  sense."  (Saie  v.  Brad:,,  supra  40  Del 
Ch   474,  184.  A.  2d  at  616.) 

Nevertheless,  all  three  actions  resulted  In 
Judgments  for  the  defendants. 

The  courts  viewed  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
visory contracts  had  been  approved  by  the 
shareholders — and  In  one  case  by  the  un- 
affiliated directors — as  changing— this  is  the 
Important  point — as  changing  the  applicable 
standard  from  fairness  or  reasonableness 
which  would  otherwise  apply,  to  the  mucli 
morre   permissive  standard   of   waste. 

But  the  statutory  purpose,  and  the  con- 
gressional requirement  enacted  in  1940,  has 
been  perverted.  The  congressional  require- 
ment of  approval  by  the  shareholders  and  a 
majority  of  the  unaffiliated  directors,  which 
was  intended  to  act  as  a  protection  for  the 
bhareholders.  has  actually  Insulated  the  fees 
from  Judicial  scrutiny  and  deprived  the 
shareholders  of  the  benefit  of  Judicial  pro- 
tections they  would  otherwl.se  have  enjoyed 
In  essence,  we  are  asking  you  to  take  away 
those  barriers,  those  restrictions,  which  you 
never  Intended  to  place  there  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  courts  also  relied  on  the  fact  that  the 
rales  under  attack  were  typical  of— and  In 
one  case  lower  than— those  prevailing  In  the 
Investment  company  industrv  eenerally  The 
couriis  suggested  that  the  problem  of  ad- 
visory fees  Is  a  result  of  an  Industrywide 
pattern  of  external  management  which  Ini- 
tially calls  for  legislative  action. 

Although  Judicial  examination  of  advisory 
fees  in  the  courts  has  not  to  date  acted  as 
an  effective  substitute  for  competition  ar.d 
for  arm's-length  bargaining,  most  of  the 
cases  that  were  brought  have  been  settled 
under  conditions  which  resulted  in  new  ad- 
visory contracts  somewhat  more  favorable  to 
the  funds.  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  indicated 
previously,  after  these  settlements,  the 
median  advisory  fee  paid  by  the  largest  funds, 
the  59  externally  managed  funds  with  net 
assets  of  $100  million  or  more  was  still  0.48 
percent. 


STAIEMENT  OF  ROBERT  L  AUGENBLICK,  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 
PENDING  MUTUAL  FUND  LITIGATION  INVOLVING  CHALLENGE  TO  MANAGEMENT  FEES 


Date 


Litigants 


Court 


Date 


Litigants 


Court 


Mar.  4.  1965 
Mar.  5.  1965 
Mar.  10.  1%5 
Mar.  11.  1965 

Do.. 
Apr.  1.  1965. 
Apr.  12,  1965. 
May  27.  1965.. 
June  9.  1966 
June  16.  1966 
June  27,  1966 
January  1967. 

Do... 

Do.... 


Ross  y.  Bernhard  __,  U.S.  District  Court  S  D.N  Y 

wajman  V.  Youngman Do 

Gluck  V.  Bell oo! 

Schwartz  v.  Starr .".".■."  Supreme  Court.  State  of  New  York 

"D»i    I?-    c. --•  "S.  District  Court.  S.DN.Y. 

?r   L      D  m" Supreme  Court.  State  of  New  York, 

Gluck  V.  Bell .  Do 

Mint2  V.Starr  :;;'  U.S.  District  Court  S.D  N  Y 

Friedenberg  V.  Bernhard Do. 

Waxman  V  Youngman Supreme  Court.  State  of  New  York 

Zorn  ».  Anderson  .    U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N. Y. 

Schlusselberg  v.  Weissman.  et  al  Do 

Weiss  V.  Chalker.  et  al .  Do. 

Putnam   Investors  Fund,   Inc.  et  U.S.  District  Court.  Massachusetts 
ano.  V.  Werlv  et  al. 


Jan.  10,  1967 White  v,  Auerbach,  et  aL. 

Do Weinberger  V.  Manhattan  Fund  et 

al. 
Do —  Kaminsky  V.  Auerbach,  etal 

Do. Tonick  V.  Auerbach  et  al 

Oo White  V.  Affiliated  Fund. 

Do .    Schlusselberg  v.  Investors  Over- 
seas Services,  Ltd. 

Oo Schlusselberg  y.  Fund  of  Funds 

Do Bernstein  y.  Affiliated  Fund 

Do Schlusselberg  v.  Investors  Over- 
seas. Ltd. 

Do ..  Schlusselberg  v.  Keystone  Fund 

Series  S3,  et  al. 

Do Schlusselberg  v.   Keystone   Fund 

Series  S-4,  et  ji. 


U.S.  District  Court  S.D. NY, 
Do, 

Do, 
Do 
Oo, 
Court  of  Chancery,  State  of  Delaware, 

U.S.  District  Court,  S.DN.Y. 
Oo. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Date 


Litigants 


Court 


Do- 
Do 


Do 


i.n  It   1967  Schlusselberg  v.  Investors  Over- 

Jan.  11.  I"  seas  Services,  Ltd. 

pg  Greenbaum  v.  Investors  Planning 

Corp.  ol  America, 
i.n  12  1967  Schlusselberg  v.   Keystone   Fund 

""■"         Series  S-3.et  at 

Schlusselberg  v.  Keystone  Fund 

Series  S-4.  et  al. 
Schlusselberg    v.    The    Fund    ol 
Funds  Ltd. 

no  White  V.  Auerbach,  etal.. 

Jan  18  1967       .-.  Greenbaum  v.  Investors  Planning 

Corp.  ot  America, 
lanuary  19  1967...  Schlusselberg  v.    Keystone   Fund 
Series  S-3.  etal. 
Schlusselberg  v.    Keystone   Fund 
Series  S-4.  etal. 
Ian  20  1967  -  Meshnick  v.  Burgin,  etal, 

Oo'       Schlusselberg  V    Investors  Over- 
seas Services.  Ltd. 
Do  Schlusselberg  v.  Fund  of  Funds, 

Ltd. 

Jan.  27.  1967 Schlusselberg  v.   Fund  of   Funds 

Ltd 

«D,  1967      DeRenzis  V.  Levy 

Aor  26  1967    Silverman  v   Wellington  Manage- 
ment Company. 
OcL  1967             -■-  Horenstein  y.  Waddell  *  Reed  — 

Nov  22  1967  Gluck  v.  Vance,  Sanders.. 

Dec  6  1967      Moses y.  Burgin, etal 

195J  ■         Putnam  Growth  Fund,  et  ano,  v. 

Gardiner,  et  al. 

Do  Marcusv.  Devens.  etal  — 

Fahruarv  1968  George  Putnam  Fund  of  Boston  et 

"  at  V.  Wcrly,  etal. 

Do         Derma  V.  Dunn,  et  al 

Do  Lister,  etal,  v,  Dunn,  et  al 

Feb  13  1968- -     .  Zicklin  y.  Burgin.  et  al 

Mar  7  1968  .    Goodman  v.  von  dei  Heyde. . 

Mar  14,  1958       .    .  Lerman.  el  at  v    Burks,  et  al 

Mar  15  1968.     .      Litter,  et  ano.  v,  Morgan,  et  al 


Mar  21   1968  Saminsky  v.  Kenstone  Fund  Series 

S  4,  etal. 
War  27.  1968-     .    .  Josephson  v.  Cody,  et  al-- 

Mar  28  1958..  Gross  v.  Cooper..     . 

Mar.  29.  1968. .   .      Josephson  v.  ChapePet.  et  al. 

April  1968  -  Thurner  y.  Haire,  et  al 

Apr  1   1968.   Edelman  V.  Brown... 

Apr  2' 1968  --  Saminsky  V.  Kenstone  Fund 


Court  ot  Chancery  State  of  Delaware. 
Supreme  Court,  State  of  New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 

Supreme  Court,  State  of  New  York. 
U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 

Court  of  Chancery,  State  of  Delaware. 

Do. 

U  S  District  Court,  Massachusetts. 
Supreme  Court,  State  ot  New  York. 

Do. 

Court  of  Chancery,  State  of  Delaware. 

U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 
Do, 

Do, 
Do, 
.  US.  District  Court,  Massachusetts. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 

Do. 
U  S.  District  Court  Massachusetts. 
US.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 

Do. 
U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y.  (transferred 
to   Eastern   District  ot   Pennaylvania 
March  1969). 
U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 

U.S.  District  Court.  Central  District  of 

Calilornia. 
U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 
US.  District  Court,  Central  District  ot 

California. 
US.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 
U  S  District  Court,  Massachusetts. 
US.  District  Court.  S.D.N.Y. 


Date 


Litigants 


Court 


Apr.  10,  1968 Saminsky  v.  Neuberger,  et  al 

Apr.  11,  1968 Newman  v  Stein,  et  al 

Apr.  23,  1968 Kurach  v.  Kaplan,  et  al 

Apr.  29.  1958 Lerner  v.  Calvin  Bullock  Ltd.  Divi- 
dend Shares,  et  al. 

May  20,  1968 Gross  v.  Cooper 

May  23,  1968 Lerner  v.  Burns 

May  28. 1%8 Gluck  v.  Cody 

June  4,  1968.. Lovich  v.  Isaacs.. 

June  17,  1968 Edelman  v.  Brown 

June  18,  1968 Lieberman  v.  National  Investors.. 

July  1968 Lerman  v.  Oppenheimer  &  Co 

July  9,  1968 Saminsky  v.  Guild 

Do      Saminsky  V.  Boston  Fund 

July  22,  1968    Silverman  v.  Rogers,  et  al . 

Aug.  26,  1968 RYP  V.  Oeland,  etal...  . 

SepL  3,  1968 Goldbert  v.  The  Dreyfus  Corpora- 
tion, et  al. 

Oct.  16,  1968 Buzin  V.  Lloyd,  et  al 

Oct.  17,  1968 Schein  V.  Weissman,  et  al 

Oct.  22,  1969 .  Schwartz  v  Anderson 

Nov.  14.  1968 Buzin  v   Brown 

Dec  4  1968 Gluck  v.  Fletcher,  et  al 


January  1969 Ruskay  v.  Mcrriman 

Do Horenstein  v.  Waddell  &  Reed. 

Do - Betr  V.  Pioneer  Fund 

Jan.  23.  1969 Ruskay  v  Morgan,  etal 

Jan.  29,  1969 Buzin  v.  Brown 

Jan.  30,  1969 Lessac  v.  Godfrey 

February  1969 Lerman  v.  Morgan,  et  al 


Feb.  11,  1969 Dacey  v.  the  Value  Line  Special 

Situations  Fund. 

Feb.  20,  1969  Brown  v.  Fletcher,  et  al 

Mar,  1969  Fishbcin  v.  Cole,  et  al 


Mar.  3.  1969 Sklar  v.  Cross,  et  al 

Mar.  20.  1969 Brown  \.  Fletcher,  et  al .. 

May  5,  1%9 Levine  v.  Financial  Programs,  et  al 

Do Gluck  V.  Fletcher,  et  al 

DO- Funnell  v.  Arkus-Duntov,  et  al 

May  6   1969     Lerman  v.  Jack  Dreyfus,  et  al 

May  27,  1%9 Gluck  et  ano.  v.  Shareholders 

Capital  Corporation,  et  al. 

June  9.  1969 Weiner  v.  Winters,  et  al 

Sept.  15,  1969 Herman  v.  Steadman  Security 

Corporation,  et  al. 
Sept.  25,  1969 MIntz.  et  al.  v.  Ehlers,  et  al 


Do. 
Do 
Do. 

Do, 

Do 

Do 
U.S.    District    Court,    Central    District, 

Calilornia, 
U.S.  District  Court,  Massachusetts 

Do 
U.S.  District  Court.  S.D  NY. 

Do. 
U.S.  District  Court,  Massachusetts. 

Do. 
US.  District  Court.  S.D.N.Y. 
US.  District  Court.  Itfassachusetts. 
Supreme  Court,  State  of  New  York. 

US   District  Court,  SONY. 
Do. 
Do. 
U.S.  District  Court,  Massachusetts. 
Court  of  Chancery  of  Delaware  (removed 
to    U.S.     Distiict    Court,    State    ol 
Delaware). 
US.  District  Court  S.D.N.Y. 
Supreme  Court,  State  ol  New  York. 
U.S.  District  Court,  S  D.N.Y. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y.  (transferred 
to   Eastern   District  of   Pennsylvania 
March  1969). 
U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 

Oo. 
U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  ol 

Pennsylvania. 
U.S.  District  Court.  S.D.N.Y. 
U.S.  District  Court,  Delaware. 
U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 
U.S.  District  Court.  S.D.N.Y.  (transferred 

to  Central  District  ot  Calilornia), 
U.S.  District  Court,  S.D.N.Y. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Excerpt  From  Pace  49  of  Prospectus  of 
Equtty  Funding  Corporation  of  America 
(December  9,  1970) 

litigation 
In  May  and  June  1969,  the  Company  was 
served  with  two  substantially  Identical  Com- 
plaints In  actions  brought  by  Lavlnla  V. 
Funnell  and  Richard  Weiner,  Plaintiffs,  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  against  the 
Company,  Its  subsidiaries,  EPC  Management, 
EPC  Distributors.  IPC  Sponsors  and  BMP 
Corporation,  and  Yura  Arkus-Duntov,  Stan- 
ley Goldblum  and  Herbert  Glaser,  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Company,  and  certain 
other  individuals  and  corporations,  Includ- 
ing, as  derivative  defendants  only.  Fund  of 
America,  Equity  Growth  Fund  and  Equity 
Progress  Fund.  Plaintiffs  allege  that  the  de- 
fendants have  violated  various  provisions  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  and  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  in  the  management  of  each  of 
the  mutual  funds  named  In  the  Complaints 
and  In  the  sale  of  shares  issued  by  such 
funds.  Judgments  are  sought  against  the 
defendants  on  behalf,  and  for  the  benefit,  of 
Fund  of  America,  Equity  Growth  Fund  and 
Equity  Progress  Fund,  and  the  other  mutual 
funds  named  In  the  Complaints,  (a)  return- 
ing to  such  funds  certain  fees,  commissions, 
profits  and  other  emoluments,  (b)  rescind- 
ing the  management  and  distribution  con- 
tracts between  Fund  of  America,  Equity 
Growth  Fund  and  Equity  Progress  Fund,  and 
subsidiaries  of  the  Company,  (c)  restraining 
and  enjoining  defendants  and  their  agents 
from  continuing  the  alleged  acts  complained 
of,  (d)  declaring  certain  brokerage  methods 
contrary  to  statutory  requirements  and  (e) 
certain  other  relief.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Company's  special  counsel,  Paul,  Weiss, 
Goldberg,  Rifklnd,  Wharton  &  Garrison,  the 


actions  brought  by  the  Plaintiffs  are  without 
merit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  say  this,  that  Mr.  Casey  has  been 
very  cooperative  with  the  committee  in 
submitting  all  the  documents,  data,  and 
other  materials  requested  of  him  for  use 
by  the  committee  in  considering  his 
nomination.  In  fact,  and  I  am  sure  much 
to  his  chagrin,  after  the  hearings  were 
closed  and  the  committee  had  voted  to 
recommend  his  nomination  to  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Casey  foimd  the  information  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  and  since 
he  did  learn  of  it,  after  the  report  had 
been  prepared,  he  brought  it  to  our  at- 
tention immediately. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  Mr. 
Casey  "s  nomination  has  been  thorough- 
ly considered.  The  committee  has  voted 
in  favor  of  his  confirmation.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  take  favorable  action  on 
this  nomination. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  all  the  information  I  could  get 
about  Mr.  Casey,  as  to  his  qualifications 
for  the  high  post  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  his 
qualities,  his  energy,  and  his  toughness. 
I  believe  that  the  charges  brought 
against  him  are  without  substance 
and  no  flaws  have  been  found  in  his 
character  that  would  disqualify  him  for 
membership  on  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

I  therefore  very  much  endorse  his  se- 
lection, Mr.  President,  and  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  him  unanimous  approval. 


Mr.  SCOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  known  Mr.  Casey  for 
some  years,  and  I  would  like  to  simply 
mention,  aside  from  my  own  regard  for 
his  entire  competence  and  ability,  that 
he  did  submit  his  record  to  the  public 
not  very  long  ago  by  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  public  oflBce  in  his  State  of  New 
York,  for  Congress,  that  matters  which 
might  have  been  brought  up  of  a  critical 
nature  could  have  been  arranged  at  that 
time,  that  nothing  was  raised  which 
would  reflect  on  his  integrity  or  confi- 
dence at  that  time. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  allegations 
raised  against  him  here  in  any  degree 
rise  to  a  disabling  level.  On  the  contrary. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  find  in  Mr.  Casey 
a  very  tough  and  a  very  strict  admin- 
istrator, a  man  who  knows  the  operations 
of  the  market  and  who  can  bring  about 
something  that  is  considerably  desired, 
and  that  is  a  careful  oversight  and  an 
insistence  on  reform  where  reforms  are 
needed  and  a  revision  of  procedures 
where  that  would  appear  to  be  in  order, 
and  finally  the  exercising  of  responsibil- 
ity in  a  highly  important  office  which  will 
result  In  greater  protection  for  the  con- 
simier  and  a  greater  assurance  to  the 
investor  that  the  operation  of  the  market 
will  in  no  sense  be  loaded  against  the 
person  who  buys  in  good  faith  the  securi- 
ties which  are  offered  to  him. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  has  gen- 
erally become  accepted  that  a  really  out- 
standing SEC  chairman  needs  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  to  have  had  consider- 
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able  experience  in  it  and  to  have  execu- 
tive capacity  ajid  authority.  I  believe  the 
nominee  will  bring  these  credentials  to 
the  job.  I  have  known  him  for  many 
years,  and  this  Is  my  personal  appraisal. 
Also,  there  is  the  question  of  direction 
of  the  SEC  staff  which  carries  such  heavy 
responsibilities,  the  administration  of 
which  is  so  critically  important  to  the 
securities  industry.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Casey  will  turn  out  to  be  an  administra- 
tor of  great  capacity  and  this  we  all 
agree  is  a  prerequisite  for  an  effective 
Chairman  of  the  SEC. 

The  litigations  in  which  Mr.  Casey 
was  a  defendant  and  other  matters  re- 
lated to  the  work  of  the  SEC  in  which  he 
was  engaged  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  difference  of  c^inions  between  Mr. 
Casey  and  his  critics.  Certainly  Senator 
Proxmire's  individual  views  are  very 
strong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  majority  after  a  review 
of  all  the  cases  in  question  has  given 
Mr.  Casey  a  finding  that  the  cases  did 
not  adversely  affect  his  ability  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  we  must  look  to 
the  nominee's  ability  to  do  the  job  for 
which  he  was  selected  by  the  President. 
It  Is  because  I  feel  that  he  can  and  will 
do  tills  job  that  I  am  for  his  confirma- 
tion. 

The  securities  Industry  is  critically 
Important  to  the  success  of  our  country 
and  the  well-being  of  our  people.  Its 
over  30  million  individuEd  security  hold- 
ers and  its  functioning  as  the  capital 
market  for  the  Nation  makes  It  a  very 
valuable  ingredient  in  our  society.  Hence, 
there  Is  a  paramoimt  national  interest 
In  a  really  effective  Chairman  of  the 
SEC  which  must  oversee  that  industry. 
Prom  my  knowledge  of  him  acquired 
over  the  years.  I  believe  Mr.  Casey  will 
meet  this  test. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  question  Is,  Will  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nom- 
ination of  William  J.  Casey  of  New  York 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this  nom- 
ination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


PAUL  DOUGLAS'  79TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Fri- 
day, March  26,  is  Paul  H.  Douglas'  79th 
birthday.  As  our  friend  and  former  col- 
league, I  want  to  salute  him  on  the  occa- 
sion and  wish  him  many,  many  more 
years  of  productive  work  and  effort. 

PBOPHXT   BXFORX    HIS   TIMZ 

Almost  daily  we  are  reminded  of  the 
events  and  Issues  which  Paul  took  part 


in  or  initiated.  Five  years  after  his  last 
term  in  the  Senate  we  are  still  dealing 
with  issues  which  he,  along  with  a  hand- 
ful of  others,  first  raised  and  developed. 
He  was  and  is,  indeed,  a  prophet  before 
his  time. 

At  a  time,  7  and  8  years  ago.  when 
my  amendment  to  knock  out  funds  for 
the  development  of  the  SST  was  first 
offered.  Paul  Douglas  was  among  the  17 
and  22  Senators  who  voted  to  knock  out 
the  funds. 

At  a  time  when  it  received  almost  no 
publicity  and  little  public  support,  Paul 
was  holding  hearings  and  issuing  reports 
on  military  waste  and  excessive  spending. 

FATHER    OF    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

From  his  earliest  days  in  the  Senate, 
Paul  forced  the  Senate  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  great  civil  rights  issues  of  the 
day.  Due  in  no  small  part  to  his  work, 
and  especially  to  his  tenacity,  the  Con- 
gress first  implemented  the  voting  rights 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment  in  1957 
and,  finally  and  belatedly,  implemented 
the  massive  constitutional  rights  of  the 
14th  amendment  so  long  delayed  to 
blacks  and  minority  groups  throughout 
the  country. 

Year  after  year  he  led  the  fight  to 
change  rule  XXII,  and  to  diminish  the 
threat  of  the  filibuster.  Paul,  during  his 
Senate  career,  believed  passionately  in 
the  right  of  free  debate  and  free  ex- 
pression. But  he  also  believed  that,  after 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  3  weeks. 
4  weeks,  or  more,  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  able  to  decide  an  issue. 

FULL    EMPLOYMENT    BDDCET   CONCEPT 

When  the  administration  this  year  pro- 
posed what  they  called  a  full  employ- 
ment budget  concept,  we  were  all  re- 
minded again  of  Paul  Douglas'  pioneer- 
ing work.  Over  20  years  ago,  Paul  pro- 
posed the  same  concept  and  urged  its 
adoption  by  the  Federal  budget  makers. 
While  most  of  the  reforms  he  proposed 
took  approximately  7  years  to  be  passed 
into  law  or  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  this  one  took  20  years. 
And,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  those  who 
are  the  last  to  accept  reform  are  the  ones 
who  have  received  the  praise  for  em- 
bracing it. 

There  are  other  things  which  Paul  ini- 
tiated. He  first  introduced  a  truth-in- 
lendlng  bill.  In  1949  he  proposed  a  6-year 
public  housing  goal  of  135,000  units  a 
year  or  a  total  of  810,000  units  as  the 
minimum  number  needed  to  meet  our 
most  desperate  housing  needs.  But  20 
years  later,  when  he  chaired  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  the 
Commission  reported  that  in  20  years  the 
Nation  had  failed  to  build  the  number  of 
public  housing  units  it  had  proposed  to 
build  in  6  years. 

nDESAL    RKSEaVK    INDEPXTTOKNCX 

Paul  Douglas'  efforts  included  a  fierce 
support  for  the  Independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  He  engineered  the 
Federal  Reserve-Treasury  Accord  which 
insured  that  the  Board  was  Independent 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  wisdom  of 
that  move  has  never  been  more  clear 
than  this  year  when  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  departments  are 
pushing  the  Board  to  carry  out  a  mone- 
tary policy  which  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  first-rate  economists  in  the 


countiy  not  only  think  Is  wrong  but 
which  they  have  denoimced  and  poked 
fun  at.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  now  able 
to  hold  out  against  some  mythical  faith 
in  computer-designed  formulas  for  mon- 
etary expansion,  which  have  no  or  little 
validity  in  fact,  because  of  the  fight  Paul 
Douglas  put  up  2  decades  ago. 

Other  things  come  to  mind  as  well. 
The  fight  to  uphold  the  concept  of  one 
man.  one  vote;  support  for  18-year-old 
voting;  early  advocacy  of  catastrophic 
health  insurance  and  sponsorship  of 
medicare;  opposition  to  the  depletion  al- 
lowance and  other  major  tax  loopholes: 
cosponsorshlp  of  the  food-for-peace  bill- 
early  advocacy  and  actual  drafting  of 
social  security,  minimimi  wage,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  union-man- 
agement pension  fund  disclosure  laws; 
the  development  and  nursing  through  to 
enactment  of  the  depressed  area  rede- 
velopment legislation;  and  his  one-man 
fight  to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes;  are  all 
issues  which  Paul  Douglas  pushed  and 
developed  at  a  time  when  they  were  un- 
popular but  which  were  finally  enacted 
because  they  were  right. 

A    LIBERAL    NEED    NOT    BE    A    WASTREL 

One  aspect  of  this  career  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  Paul  is  a  great  liberal.  But 
he  believes  that  a  liberal  need  not  be  a 
wastrel.  He  fought  pork  barrel  projects, 
unneeded  subsidies,  and  InefHcient  proj- 
ects while  others  of  all  political  persua- 
sion were  promoting  them.  As  the  former 
president  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation he  opposed  roads  which  led 
nowhere,  dredging  rivers  where  there 
was  not  traffic,  building  big  dams  which 
were  unneeded,  and  subsidizing  the 
growing  of  hay  crops  at  altitudes  of 
5,000  to  6.000  feet  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains which  were  uneconomic. 

To  him  a  boondoggle  was  a  boondoggle, 
whether  It  was  a  public  work  project,  a 
sugar  subsidy,  the  SST,  or  waste  in  mili- 
tary procurement. 

That  attitude,  which,  during  most  of 
his  18  years  in  the  Senate,  he  held  in 
splendid  isolation,  has  now  become  a 
major.  If  not  a  dominant,  ftictor  in  decid- 
ing public  issues.  That.  I  say,  is  a  major 
contribution  which  Paul  Douglas  made 
to  public  policy. 

A  BTTSY  LIFE 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  salute 
him  on  his  79th  birthday.  Since  he  left 
the  Senate  he  has  published  several 
books,  lectured  at  the  new  schod, 
chaired  a  Presidential  Commission,  and 
taken  an  active  role  in  raising  money  for 
the  reelection  of  his  liberal  colleagues. 

He  has  also  done  one  other  thing. 
He  has  now  finished  his  autobiography. 
It  is  now  at  the  publishers  and  may  come 
out  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  an  honest  auto- 
biography and  tells  it  as  it  is.  Because 
of  that  fact,  its  publication  will  be  such 
a  unique  event  that  we  all  look  forward 
to  it  very  much  Indeed. 

The  Senate  is  a  better  place  because 
Paul  Douglas  served  here.  The  country 
is  a  better  country  because  he  is  one  of 
its  leading  citizens. 

What  we  all  wish  for  him  are  many 
more  productive  years. 

Paul  Douglas,  we  salute  you  on  your 
birthday. 


March  25,  1971 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Fenator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
man  who  does  not  share  former  Senator 
Douglas'  philosophical  point  of  view,  and 
as  a  man  who  opposed  him  in  many  of 
his  enterprises  during  the  years  we  served 
together  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  am  very  happy  to  join 
with  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  to- 
day in  expressing  the  Senate's  greetings 
to  Paul  on  his  79th  birthday,  and  join  in 
the  hope  that  Paul  may  yet  have  many 
happy  years  in  which  he  can  use  his  great 
intellectual  capacities  in  fields  which  in- 
terest him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say,  in  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah,  that 
I  know  of  the  admiration  and  respect 
Paul  Douglas  had  for  Wallace  Bennett's 
integrity,  diligence,  and  intelligence,  al- 
though Paul  did  disagree  vigorously,  as 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  just  said, 
with  him  on  some  issues. 


ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTICS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  has  been  in  existence  now  for 
about  2  years. 

During  that  period  of  time,  the  sub- 
committee has  held  an  unusually  large 
number  of  hearings  in  major  cities  across 
the  land  and  here  in  Washington. 

Our  mission  has  been  to  get  at  the  drug 
problem.  U.S.A.,  from  the  health  stand- 
point. 

We  have  studied  the  infestation  of  our 
society  by  an  incredibly  wide  variety  of 
drugs  and  narcotics.  We  have  examined 
ongoing  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
prevention  programs  that  are  having  any 
degree  of  success  in  this  country  suid 
abroad.  We  have  looked  into  the  facili- 
ties available  for  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation. 

For  almost  a  year,  our  subcommittee 
has  been  looking  into  the  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  problems  among  military  per- 
sonnel in  this  country  and  abroad  imder 
authority  granted  us  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  he  so  ably 
chairs.  Our  staff  has  visited  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Far  East  and  Europe  and  mili- 
tary bases  in  this  country  where  their 
investigations  have  received  the  coopera- 
tion of  military  authorities.  In  addition, 
the  subcommitee  held  4  days  of  hearings 
on  drugs  in  the  armed  services  last  No- 
vember and  December. 

In  the  work  of  the  subcommittee,  a 
truly  bipartisan  spirit  has  prevailed. 
Senators  jAvns,  Dominick,  Schwxikxr, 
and  the  other  Republican  members  have 
made  invaluable  contributions.  Every 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
parent  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee have  been  motivated  by  a  deep 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  has 
progressed  quietly  and,  I  believe,  thor- 
oughly. Our  prime  objective  has  been 
to  get  facts  and  results,  not  to  sensation- 


alize a  subject  that  all  too  readily  lends 
itself  to  sensational  treatment. 

Understandably,  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee has  not  attracted  great  public 
attention  by  comparison  with  the  other 
headlined  priorities  here  on  Capitol 
Hill — the  war,  the  supersonic  transport, 
the  imemployment  crisis,  the  persistent 
inflation,  and  so  on. 

But  in  my  travels  to  every  region  of 
the  country  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 
I  have  found  the  drug  epidemic  is  a  uni- 
versal concern  and  top  priority  among 
the  people  of  America. 

Anxiety-ridden  parents,  distraught 
drug  abusers  trying  to  find  their  way 
out  of  the  poisonous  jungle,  poor  people 
in  congested  urban  areas  in  which  al- 
most every  single  famUy  is  infected  with 
the  drug  disease,  well-to-do  suburbanites 
seeing  the  invasion  of  the  schools  by  the 
drug  menace — these  and  miUlons  of 
other  decent  Americans  see  that  the 
problem  Is  bigger  than  they  can  handle 
individually,  bigger  than  their  commu- 
nities or  States  can  handle  alone. 

It  is  a  national  problem  of  epidemic 
proportions.  For  leadership  and  action 
to  control  the  threatening,  rapidly  grow- 
ing blight,  the  people  are  looking  to  the 
only  entity  in  the  country  with  the  pow- 
er, prestige  and  resources  that  measure 
up  to  tlie  magnitude  of  the  job. 

And  back  of  the  anxieties  that  harass 
the  people  is  the  belief,  the  faith,  that 
somehow  this  great  Federal  Establish- 
ment will  supply  the  programs,  the  facil- 
ities, and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
leadership,  that  will  stay  the  rapidly 
growing  drug  menace  before  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  no  return. 

We  in  Congress  are  clearly  in  a  posi- 
tion of  profound  trust  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  this  matter. 

Therefore,  as  I  see  It,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  subconmiittee  to  report 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  our 
progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  our  success 
or  our  failure. 

I  believe  the  most  cynical  dereUction 
of  duty  of  all  would  be  to  lead  the  people 
to  believe  we  were  on  the  way  to  saving 
the  country  from  this  deadly  threat — 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  we  were  only 
throwing  a  few  teacups  of  water  on  the 
fiames. 

Last  week,  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  the  landmark 
Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Act  of  1970, 
passed  unanimously  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
was  not  being  implemented  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council,  re- 
quired by  the  law,  have  not  been  ad- 
ministratively established  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  had  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  request 
supplemental  appropriations  for  1971  or 
even  an  expanded  budget  for  1972  to  im- 
plement this  new  law. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  a  new  law, 
representing  the  best  in  bipartisan  co- 
operation between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  Is  being  effectively 
derailed. 


I  said,  last  week:  "In  the  vast  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  Federal  Government, 
there  are  bound  to  be  miscarriages  of 
high  executive  intent  within  the  struc- 
ture. 

"I  can  only  believe  this  is  the  case  in 
tht  present  instance." 

However,  the  following  day,  we  held 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  at  which  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  testi- 
fied as  to  the  Government's  intentions 
regarding  the  implementation  of  the 
new  alcoholism  law. 

I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  Informa- 
tion we  received  was  completely  disheart- 
ening. 

There  apparently  is  no  intention  of 
fully  implementing  the  new  law  at  tills 
time. 

Mr.  President,  since  it  appears  that  the 
same  kind  of  short-circuiting  is  occurring 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  new  drug 
laws  and  the  prospects  for  needed  new 
legislation  in  this  session,  I  felt  it  was  my 
responsibility  to  report  to  the  Senate 
on  this,  as  well. 

Within  the  context  of  efforts  to  control 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  I  be- 
lieve all  of  the  experts  would  agree  that 
a  sound,  vigorous  program  of  preven- 
tive education  is  a  top  priority  and  a 
necessary  first  step. 

On  March  11,  1970,  President  Nixon 
stated: 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  past  dec- 
ade has  been  that  our  schools,  where  our 
children  should  learn-  about  the  wonder  of 
life,  have  often  been  the  places  where  they 
learn  the  living — and  sometimes  actual — 
death  of  drug  abuse.  There  la  no  priority 
higher  in  this  Administration  than  to  see 
that  children — and  the  public — learn  the 
facts  about  drugs  In  the  right  way  and  for 
the  right  purpose  through  education. 

Yet,  in  fiscal  1970.  the  entire  national 
drug  education  program  was  fimded  at 
a  shockingly  inadequate  $7.0  million 
level — $3.5  million  in  the  NIMH  and  $3.5 
million  in  the  OflQce  of  Education. 

That  kind  of  money  was  obviously  not 
enough  to  curb  an  epidemic  of  the  type 
we  then  had  on  our  hands — and  it  be- 
came especially  evident  when  one  took  a 
close  look  at  the  breakdown  of  the 
figures. 

The  administration  for  that  year,  for 
example,  had  allocated  only  $900,000  for 
community  drug  education  training 
grants.  We  heard  bizarre  testimony  by 
administration  oCQcials  that  this  amount 
was  adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  tihe 
entire  Nation.  Later  in  the  hearing,  how- 
ever, an  administration  spokesman  ad- 
mitted that  the  amoimt  allotted  would 
not,  in  fact,  meet  the  needs  of  New  York 
City  alone. 

That  same  flscfd  year,  the  administra- 
tion had  $1,807,000  in  its  drug  abuse  in- 
formation budget — as  contrasted  to 
$2,112,000  in  its  information  budget  for 
tue  effect  of  smoking  on  the  public 
health. 

I  suggest  a  confusion  of  priorities.  It 
was  being  prcqxjsed  that  we  spend  more 
on  trying  to  convince  Americans  to  st<w 
smoking  than  to  stay  away  from  shooting 
drugs.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  anti- 
smoking  campaign.  But  to  assign  lesser 
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Importance  to  dissuading  people  from 
using  heroin  and  LfiD  simply  does  not 
make  sense. 

Based  on  its  concern  that  inadequate 
focus  and  funding  was  being  placed  on 
preventive  education  programs,  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  held  hear- 
ings and  reported  out  the  Drug  Abuse  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1970.  That  legislation  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  es- 
tablish two  new  drug  education  grant 
programs:  One  program  provided  funds 
for  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
curriculums.  training,  and  education  pro- 
grams for  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  other  public  and  private  educa- 
tion agencies,  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions; the  other  program  provided  funds 
for  community-oriented  drug  education 
projects  on  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence which  were  established  by  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions 
— such  programs  as  peer-group  assist- 
ance programs,  crisis  Intervention  cen- 
ters, and  telephone  hot  lines. 

The  administration  opposed  the  legis- 
lation on  the  grounds  that  it  already  had 
general  legal  authorities  which  would  al- 
low these  programs  and  that  the  present 
programs  they  had  established  were  ade- 
quate. The  Congress  disagreed,  passed 
the  legislation,  and  it  became  law  on  De- 
cember 3.  1970. 

Congress  also  provided  authority  for 
an  additional  drug  education  program, 
in  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  title  I  of  Public  Law  91-513. 

The  Congress  then  supplied  $7.5  mil- 
lion of  supplemental  funds  for  these 
newly  created  programs. 

In  his  July  14,  1969.  message  to  the 
Congress  on  drug  abuse.  President  Nixon 
stated: 

within  the  last  decade,  the  abuse  of  drugs 
has  grown  from  essentially  a  local  police 
problem  into  a  sertous  national  threat  to  the 
personal  health  and  safety  of  millions  of 
Amerlcajis. 

A  national  awareness  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  is  needed :  a  new  urgency  and  con- 
certed national  policy  are  needed  at  the 
Federal  level  to  begin  to  cope  with  this  grow- 
ing menace  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

But  what  happens  to  our  communities 
who  are  actively  looking  for  assistance 
and  leadership  in  drug  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation areas?  Local  leaders,  because 
of  the  lack  of  Federal  funds,  are  being 
discouraged  by  Federal  officials  from 
bothering  to  apply  for  HEW's  commu- 
nity assistance  grants.  Once  they  do  ap- 
ply, they  have  6  months  of  redtape  and 
review  committees  to  survive,  and  they 
must  deal  with  departmental  riiles,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures  which  are  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  more  restrictive 
than  the  congressional  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

My  office  is  deluged  with  requests  from 
all  over  the  country,  seeking  my  assist- 
ance in  developing  community  drug  pro- 
grams. I  am  certain  that  other  offices  are 
similarly  inundated.  Yet  do  you  know 
how  many  completed  applications  HEW 
states  it  had  for  drug  program  commu- 
nity assistance  grants  in  1970?  Forty- 
two.  Now  something  Is  wrong. 
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A  survey  in  March  of  1970  revealed 
that  in  one  period  of  a  month,  there  were 
1.776  community  consultations  with  re- 
gional offices  for  this  type  of  assistance. 
In  addition,  300  community  consultations 
were  made  directly  with  NIMH.  This  does 
not  count  the  many  thousands  of  re- 
quests for  information  which  come  to 
congressional  offices.  When,  from  all 
these  thousands  of  inquiries,  only  42  ap- 
plications result,  then,  I  repeat,  some- 
thing is  drastically  wrong. 

Those  community  leaders  who  have 
the  wit  and  experience  to  manage  appli- 
cation roadblocks,  find  that  there  is  little 
funding  to  be  had.  In  fiscal  1970  the  ad- 
ministration  requested  no  funding  for 
new  community  programs  in  HEW  and 
opposed     congressional     insistence     on 
mandatory  funding  of  a  new  congres- 
sionally    proposed    drug    rehabilitation 
legislation  in  the  OEO  Act  extension.  For 
fiscal  1971,  the  administration  requested 
only  enough  additional  funding  in  the 
HEW  community  assistance  programs  to 
fund  seven  new  community  programs, 
and  it  again  opposed  funding  of  the  con- 
gressionally  created  OEO  program.  While 
the  1971  budget  was  under  debate,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  broadened  existing  au- 
thorizations   of    the    HEW    community 
assistance    program    and.    in    addition 
created   new   HEW    authorizations   for 
special  community  drug  projects  in  title 
I  of  Public  Law  91-513.   The  Congress 
then  supplied  $5  million  of  supplemen- 
tal to  get  that  new  program  underway. 
Now  for  fiscal  1972,  the  administration 
is  again  requesting  no  funding  for  new 
community  programs  in  HEW.  Instead 
of  using  the  newly  created  HEW  special 
projects  authority  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams, it  is  using  it  to  fund  programs 
previously  begim  by  OEO.  And  for  OEO 
the  administration  is  only  asking  for  $2.3 
million  for  nonspecialized  community  as- 
sistance grants— excluding  a  $4.6  million 
funding  commitment  already  made  for 
New   York  City— only   $1.5  million  for 
manpower  related  programs,  and  only 
$1.5  million  for  corrections  systems  pro- 
gram.s— this  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Congressional  initiatives  which  would 
provide  additional  program  resources  and 
force  administrative  action  in  this  area 
have  been  consistently  opposed  by  the 
administration.  In  late  1969.  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  added 
special  emphasis  programs  for  drug  re- 
habilitation and  alcoholic  counseling  and 
recovery  to  legislation  extending  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Be- 
cause of  administration  opposition  to 
these  amendments,  the  Congress  re- 
quired mandatory  funding  of  the  pro- 
grams— $10  million  in  1970  and  $15  mil- 
lion in  1971  for  alcohol  programs;  and 
$5  million  in  1970  and  $15  million  in 
1971  for  drug  programs.  The  administra- 
tion has  continued  to  oppose  these  provi- 
sions and  has  continually  recommended 
their  repeal.  To  date,  they  have  only 
spent  the  minimum  amount  required  by 
the  legislation. 

In  March  of  last  year  12  cosponsors 
and  I  introduced  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970.  That  act  would  have: 


First,  established  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habihtation  Administration,  which  would 
have  had  a  comprehensive  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  dependents  and  drug  abusers  Those 
responsibilities  were  to  have  included 
administrative,  planning,  coordination 
statistical,  research,  training,  education' 
classification,  and  reporting  functions' 
Second,  would  have  replaced  present 
legislation  governing  treatment  and  re- 
habihtation  services  available  to  drug  de- 
pendent persons  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  violating  Federal  criminal  laws 
with  updated  and  stronger  legislation 
which,  while  continuing  the  same  basic 
pohcy  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
would  have  greatly  expanded  the  number 
of  persons  eligible  for  such  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  and  would  have  made 
more  definite  the  Federal  Government's 
obligations  to  carry  out  that  policy: 

Third,  would  have  required  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  of  prevention  and 
the  recognition  and  encouragement  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
for  all  Federal  employees,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services.  It  would  also 
have  required  the  establishment  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
veterans  and  the  inclusion  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  in  group  health 
and  disability  Insurance  policies  made 
available  to  Federal  employees; 

Fourth,  would  have  required  the  rec- 
ognition of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence as  a  significant  health  problem 
in  a  broad  range  of  programs  affecting 
health  matters,  including  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  programs,  welfare  pro- 
grams, highway  safety  planning  pro- 
grams, medicare,  medicaid,  and  social 
security; 

Fifth,  would  have  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  State  and  local  organizations, 
agencies,  institutions,  and  individuals  to 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  range  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  drug  education,  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  areas. 
This  would  have  included  but  would  not 
have  been  limited  to  development  of 
model  curriculums.  curricular  materials, 
and  curricular  dissemination  programs; 
training  and  education  programs  for 
medical  schools,  outreach  workers,  and 
other  professional  and  nonprofessional 
persons:  support  of  community  planning 
and  educational  programs;  organization 
of  commimity  personnel;  support  of 
services  to  juveniles  and  young  adults; 
and  services  in  correctional  institutions; 
Sixth,  would  have  established  an  in- 
dependent Secretary's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence, appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  advise 
and  consult  with  the  newly  created  Ad- 
ministration and  to  assist  it  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act;  and  would 
have  established  an  Intergovernmental 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
Drug  Dependence  to  assist  the  Secretary 
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of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
coordinate  all  Federal  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  efforts  dealing 
with  problems  of  drug  dependence  and 
drug  abuse. 

These  were  the  main  provisions  of  this 
legislation  designed  to  mount  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinating  effort  to  control 
the  drug  problem  at  the  source — the  ad- 
diction itself. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  legislation, 
however,  the  administration  opposed  the 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  already  had 
scattered  legal  authorities  which  would 
allow  these  programs  and  because  the 
present  programs  which  they  hac  estab- 
lished were  adequate. 

When  the  administration's  drug  en- 
forcement legislation  came  before  the 
Senate  last  year,  relevant  portions  of  this 
legislation  were  redrafted  and  introduced 
by  the  entire  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  as  a  bipartisan  substitute 
amendment  to  the  administration's  en- 
forcement bill.  In  spite  of  administration 
opposition,  the  amendment  was  adopted 
and  passed  the  Senate.  Some  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  it  were  lost  in  con- 
ference, however.  With  administration 
support  or  constructive  modification,  it 
would  be  law  today. 

Now  if  all  this  is  the  "new  urgency 
and  concerted  national  policy"  of  which 
President  Nixon  speaks,  I  need  a  new 
dictionary — and  so  do  those  leaders  in 
our  communities  who  have  hopes  for  ac- 
tion in  this  area.  Our  present  adminis- 
tration's half-hearted  and  imder-funded 
community  assistance  efforts — and  pro- 
posed efforts — constitute  a  national 
tragedy. 

Our  citizens  believe  that  a  full-scale 
national  commitment  has  been  made 
and  that  a  massive  national  effort  is 
undennay.  It  is  not.  As  a  Government 
official  I  am  deeply  embarrassed  and 
shamed  by  that  fact. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  also  stated : 

In  addition  to  gathering  existing  data,  it 
is  essential  that  we  acquire  new  knowledge 
In  the  field.  We  must  know  more  about  the 
short  and  long-range  effects  of  the  use  of 
drugs  being  taken  In  such  quantities  by  so 
many  of  our  people.  We  need  more  study  as 
well  to  find  the  key  to  releasing  men  from 
the  bonds  of  dependency  forged  by  any  con- 
tinued drug  abuse. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  primary  responsibility  In  this  area,  and 
I  am  further  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  expand 
existing  efforts  to  acquire  new  knowledge 
and  a  broader  understanding  in  this  entire 
area. 

Administration  documents  on  "Narcot- 
ics and  Drug  Abuse  Activities"  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  in- 
dicate that  the  administration  requested 
$15.4  million  for  fiscal  1971,  and  is  re- 
questing $16.4  million  for  fiscal  1972  for 
research.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  $15.4  million  hi  1971, 
only  $5.6  million  actually  relates  directly 
to  drug  abuse  research.  The  larger  share. 
$9.8  miUion,  was  used  outside  of  NIMH 
for  general  drug  research.  Of  the  $16.4 
million  for  1972,  only  $6.4  million  will 
relate  directly  to  drug  abuse  research. 
These  amounts  obviously  are  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  if  we  are  serious  about  our 
efforts  in  this  important  area. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  stand  ready  to 
support  those  steps  which  are  essential 
to  buUd  a  strong,  national  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
gram— to  Invest  in  a  health  program 
such  as  this.  But  our  high-level  Govern- 
ment administrators  are  not  as  wise  as 
the  people  they  represent. 

The  administration  has  had  2  full 
years  to  beef  up  existing  programs  and 
make  realistic  funding  commitments  in 
this  area.  They  have  not  done  it. 

They  have  had  2  full  years  to  offer 
meaningful  legislation  in  the  area.  They 
sat  on  their  hands.  I  believe  it  is  time 
they  were  called  to  account  for  this  irre- 
sponsible unwillingness  to  act. 

The  American  people,  in  this  area  as 
in  others,  do  not  want  paper  shuffling  and 
glib  brushoffs — they  want  facts,  ideas, 
and  encouragement.  They  do  not  want 
semantic  games  and  lame  answers  from 
Federal  employees  who  fear  to  speak 
other  than  the  official  White  House  and 
OMB  lines — they  want  enthusiasm  and 
creativity.  They  do  not  want  to  hear  what 
cannot  be  done — they  want  to  know  what 
can  be  done. 

In  short,  they  want  compassionate  and 
courageous  leadership,  backed  up  by 
action. 

Mr.  President,  why  are  these  crucially 
needed  programs  being  derailed,  cut  back, 
and  underfimded? 

Surely  it  cannot  be  on  the  grounds  that 
fighting  the  drug  plague  would  be  in- 
flationary. 

Compared  to  proposed  expenditures  for 
such  purposes  as  weapons  systems  and 
the  SST,  the  full  funding  of  all  of  these 
programs  could  not  be  construed  to  have 
thrown  more  than  a  tiny  twig  on  the 
inflationary  fires. 

Surely  It  cannot  be  that  the  urgency  Is 
not  recognized  at  the  highest  executive 
level. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
addressed  themselves  eloquently  to  the 
need. 

Nonetheless,  the  job  is  not  getting  done. 

If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  logjam  must  be  broken. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  hope  and  my  belief, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Congress  will 
recognize  the  Implementation  of  our  drug 
programs  to  be  one  of  our  most  crucial 
responsibilities  in  the  present  session  and 
will  take  appropriate  action  to  this  end. 


of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  following  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore: 

H.J.  Res.  468.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
certain  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  70)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  an 
additional  source  of  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendment,  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Stub- 

BLEFIELD,    Mr.    PURCELL,    Mr.    FOLEY,    Mr. 

Belcher,  Mr.  Teague  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Wampler  were  appointed  managers 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  l*resident 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


GOVERNMENT  REORGANIZATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
<DOC.  NO.  92-75) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

When  I  suggested  In  my  State  of  the 
Union  Message  that  "most  Americans 
today  are  simply  fed  up  with  government 
at  all  levels,"  there  was  some  surprise 
that  such  a  sweeping  indictment  of  gov- 
ernment would  come  from  within  the 
government  itself.  Yet  It  Is  precisely 
there,  within  the  government  itself,  that 
frustration  with  government  Is  often 
most  deeply  experienced. 

A  President  and  his  associates  often 
feel  that  frustration  as  they  try  to  fulfill 
their  promises  to  the  people.  Legislators 
feel  that  frustration  as  they  work  to 
carry  out  the  hopes  of  their  constituents. 
And  dedicated  civil  servants  feel  that 
frustration  as  they  strive  to  achieve  In 
action  the  goals  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  law. 

GOOD    MEN   AND    BAD    MECHANISMS 

The  problem  with  government  is  not, 
by  and  large,  the  people  in  government. 
It  is  a  popular  thing,  to  be  sure,  for  the 
public  to  blame  elected  officials  and  for 
elected  officials  to  blame  appointed  offi- 
cials when  government  fails  to  perform. 
There  are  times  when  such  criticism  is 
clearly  justified.  But  after  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  observing  government  from  a 
variety  of  vantage  points,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  people  who  work  in  gov- 
ernment are  more  often  the  victims  than 
the  villains  when  government  breaks 
down.  Their  spirit  has  usually  been 
willing.  It  is  the  structure  that  has  been 
weak. 

Good  people  cannot  do  good  things  with 
bad  mechanisms.  But  bad  mechanisms 
can  frustrate  even  the  noblest  aims. 
That  is  why  so  many  public  servants— of 
both  political  parties,  of  high  rank  and 
low,  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches — are  often  disenchanted  with 
government  these  days.  That  is  also  why 
so  many  voters  feel  that  the  results  of 
elections  make  remarkably  little  differ- 
ence in  their  lives. 
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Just  as  inadequate  organization  can 
frustrate  good  men  and  women,  so  it 
can  dissipate  good  money.  At  the  Fed- 
eral level  alone  we  have  spent  some  $1.1 
trillion  on  domestic  programs  over  the 
last  25  years,  but  we  have  not  realized  a 
fair  return  on  this  investment.  The  more 
we  spend,  the  more  it  seems  we  need  to 
spend  and  while  our  tax  bills  are  getting 
bigger  our  problems  are  getting  worse. 

No,  the  major  cause  of  the  ineffective- 
ness of  government  is  not  a  matter  of 
men  or  of  money.  It  is  principally  a  mat- 
ter of  machinery.  It  will  do  us  little  good 
to  change  personnel  or  to  provide  more 
resources  unless  we  are  willing  to  under- 
take a  critical  review  of  government's 
overall  design. 

Most  people  do  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  mechanical  questions.  What  hap- 
pens under  the  hood  of  their  automobile, 
for  example,  is  something  they  leave  to 
the  specialists  at  the  garage.  What  they 
do  care  about,  however,  is  how  well  the 
automobile  performs.  Similarly,  most 
people  are  willing  to  leave  the  mechani- 
cal questions  of  government  organiza- 
tion to  those  who  have  specialized  in  that 
subject — and  to  their  elected  leaders.  But 
they  do  care  very  deeply  about  how  well 
the  government  performs. 

At  this  moment  in  our  history,  most 
Americans  have  concluded  that  govern- 
ment is  not  performing  well.  It  promises 
much,  but  it  does  not  deliver  what  it 
promises.  The  great  danger,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  that  this  momentary  disillusion- 
ment with  government  will  turn  Into  a 
more  profound  and  lasting  loss  of  faith. 

We  must  fight  that  danger.  We  must 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  In 
the  capacities  of  their  goverrunent.  In 
my  view,  that  obligation  now  requires  us 
to  give  more  profound  and  more  critical 
attention  to  the  question  of  government 
organization  th£in  any  single  group  of 
American  leaders  has  done  since  the 
Constitutional  Convention  adjourned  in 
Philadelphia  in  September  of  1787.  As  we 
strive  to  bring  about  a  new  American 
Revolution,  we  must  recognize  that  cen- 
tral truth  which  those  who  led  the  orig- 
inal American  Revolution  so  clearly  un- 
derstood: often  it  is  Tww  the  govern- 
ment Is  put  together  that  determines 
how  well  the  government  can  do  its  Job. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  for 
there  is  no  Republican  way  and  no  Dem- 
ocratic way  to  reorganize  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  not  a  matter  for  dogmatic 
dispute,  for  there  is  no  single,  ideal  blue- 
print which  will  Inmiediately  bring  good 
order  to  Federal  affairs.  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  once  and  then 
forgotten.  For  tt  is  important  that  our 
political  institutions  remain  constantly 
responsive  to  changing  times  and  chang- 
ing problems. 

SXNXWES     INTXBKST    IN     COMPMEHZNSIVE 
RZFORM 

The  last  2  years  have  been  a  time  of 
renewed  Interest  in  the  question  of  how 
govenoment  Is  organized.  The  Congress 
has  Instituted  a  number  of  reforms  in  Its 
own  procedures  and  Is  considering  oth- 
ers. Judicial  reform — at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— ^has  also  become  a  matter  of 
Intense  concern.  The  relationship  be- 
tween various  levels  of  govenmient  has 
attracted  increased  attention — and  so. 


of  course,  has  the  subject  of  executive 
reform. 

This  administration,  with  the  counsel 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  has 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  set  up  a  new  Domestic 
Council  and  a  new  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  We  have  created  a  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  a 
new  United  States  Postal  Service.  We 
have  worked  to  rationalize  the  internal 
structure  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

All  of  these  and  other  clianges  have 
been  important,  but  none  has  been  com- 
prehensive. And  now  we  face  a  funda- 
mental choice.  We  can  continue  to  tinker 
with  the  machinery  and  to  make  con- 
structive changes  here  and  there — each 
of  them  bringing  some  marginal  im- 
provement in  the  Government's  capac- 
ities. Or  we  can  step  back,  take  a  careful 
look,  and  then  make  a  concerted  and 
sustained  effort  to  reorganize  the  exec- 
utive branch  according  to  a  coherent, 
comprehensive  view  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  of  this  Nation  ought  to 
look  like  in  the  last  third  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

The  impulse  for  comprehensive  re- 
organization has  been  felt  before  in  re- 
cent decades.  In  fact,  the  recommenda- 
tions I  am  making  today  stem  from  a 
long  series  of  studies  which  have  been 
made  under  several  administrations  over 
many  years.  From  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Administrative 
Management  fthe  Brownlow  Committee) 
in  1937,  down  through  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
<the  Hoover  Commission)  in  1949,  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Government 
Organization  in  1964,  and  my  own  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Executive  Organization 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  principles 
which  I  am  advancing  today  have  been 
endorsed  by  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished students  of  government  and 
management  from  many  backgrounds 
and  from  both  political  parties. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  now  join  me 
in  concluding,  with  these  authorities, 
that  we  should  travel  the  course  of  com- 
prehensive reform.  For  only  if  we  travel 
that  course,  and  travel  it  successfiilly, 
will  we  be  able  to  answer  affirmatively 
in  our  time  the  fundamental  question 
posed  by  Alexander  Hamilton  as  the  Con- 
stitution was  being  debated  in  1788: 
"whether  societies  of  men  are  really 
capable  or  not  of  establishing  good  gov- 
ernment from  reflection  and  choice. .  . ." 

THE  FRAGMENTATION  OF  FEDEBAI. 
RKSPONUIUILITT 

As  we  reflect  on  organizational  prob- 
lems in  the  Federsd  Government  today, 
one  seems  to  stand  out  above  all  others: 
the  fact  that  the  capacity  to  do  things — 
the  power  to  achieve  goals  and  to  solve 
problems — is  exceedingly  fragmented 
and  broadly  scattered  throughout  the 
Federal  establishment.  In  addressing  al- 
most any  of  the  great  challenges  of  our 
time,  the  Federal  Govenmient  finds  it- 
self speaking  through  a  wide  variety  of 
offices  and  bureaus,  departments  and 
agencies.  Often  these  units  trip  over  one 


another  as  they  move  to  meet  a  com- 
mon problem.  Sometimes  they  step  on 
one  another's  toes.  Frequently,  they  be- 
liave  like  a  series  of  fragmented  fief- 
doms — unable  to  focus  Federal  resources 
or  energies  in  a  way  wliich  produces  any 
concentrated  impact. 

Consider  these  facts: 

Nine  different  Federal  departments 
and  twenty  independent  agencies  are  now 
involved  in  education  matters.  Seven  de- 
partments and  eight  independent  agen- 
cies are  involved  in  health.  In  many 
major  cities,  there  are  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  separate  manpower  programs, 
funded  by  a  variety  of  Federal  offices! 
Three  departments  help  develop  our 
water  resources  and  four  agencies  in  two 
departments  are  involved  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  lands.  Federal  recre- 
ation areas  are  administered  by  six  dif- 
ference agencies  in  three  departments  of 
the  government.  Seven  agencies  provide 
assistance  for  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Six  departments  of  the  goverrunent  col- 
lect similar  economic  information — often 
from  the  same  sources — and  at  least 
seven  departments  are  concerned  with 
international  trade.  While  we  cannot 
eliminate  all  of  this  diffusion,  we  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  bring  similar  functions 
under  common  commands. 

It  is  important  that  we  move  boldly  to 
consolidate  the  major  activities  of  the 
Government.  The  programmatic  jumble 
has  already  reached  the  point  where  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate count  of  just  how  many  Federal 
grant  programs  exist.  Some  estimates  go 
as  high  as  1.500.  Despite  impressive  at- 
tempts by  individual  legislators  and  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
there  is  still  no  agreement  on  a  compre- 
hensive list.  Again  and  again  I  hear  of 
local  officials  who  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine how  many  Federal  programs  serve 
their  areas  or  how  much  Federal  money 
is  coming  into  their  communities.  One 
reason  is  that  the  assistance  comes  from 
such  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  sources. 

THE    CONSEQT7ENCES    OT    SCATTERED 
RESPONSIBILmr 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this 
scattering  of  Federal  responsibility? 
There  are  many. 

In  the  first  place,  the  diffusion  of  re- 
sponsibility makes  it  extremely  difficult 
to  laiuich  a  coordinated  attack  on  com- 
plex problems.  It  is  as  if  the  various  units 
of  an  attacking  army  were  operating  un- 
der a  variety  of  highly  independent  com- 
mands. When  one  part  of  the  answer  to  a 
problem  lies  in  one  department  and 
other  parts  lie  in  other  departments,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  bring  the  various 
parts  together  in  a  imlfied  campaign  to 
achieve  a  common  goal. 

Even  our  basic  analysis  of  public  needs 
often  suffers  from  a  piecemeal  approach. 
Problems  are  defined  so  that  they  will 
fit  within  established  jurisdictions  and 
bureaucratic  conventions.  And  the  results 
of  government  action  are  typically  meas- 
ured by  the  degree  of  activity  within  each 
program  rather  than  by  the  overall  im- 
pact of  related  activities  on  the  outside 
world. 

The  role  of  a  given  department  in  the 
policy  making  process  can  be  fimda- 
mentally  compromised  by  the  way  its 
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mission  is  defined.  The  narrower  the  mis- 
sion, the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  de- 
partment wUl  see  itself  as  an  advocate 
within  the  administration  for  a  special 
point  of  view.  When  any  department  or 
agency  begins  to  represent  a  parochial 
interest,  then  its  advice  and  support  In- 
evitably become  less  useful  to  the  man 
who  must  serve  all  of  the  people  as  their 
President. 

Even  when  departments  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  broaden  their  perspec- 
tives, they  often  find  it  impossible  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  strategy  for  meet- 
ing public  needs.  Not  even  the  best  plan- 
ners can  set  intelligent  spending  priori- 
ties, for  example,  unless  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  full  array  of 
alternative  expenditures.  But  if  one  part 
of  the  problem  is  studied  in  one  depart- 
ment and  another  part  of  the  problem  is 
studied  elsewhere,  who  decides  which  ele- 
ment is  more  important?  If  one  office 
considers  one  set  of  solutions  and  a  sep- 
arate agency  investigates  another  set  of 
solutions,  who  can  compare  the  results? 
Too  often,  no  official  below  the  very  high- 
est levels  of  the  Goverrunent  has  ac- 
cess to  enough  information  to  make 
such  comparisons  wisely.  The  result  is 
that  the  Government  often  fails  to  make 
a  rational  distribution  of  its  resources 
among  a  number  of  program  alternatives. 
Divided  responsibility  can  also  mean 
that  some  problems  slip  between  the 
cracks  and  disappear  from  the  Govern- 
ment's view.  Everybody's  business  be- 
comes nobody's  business  and  embar- 
rassing gaps  appear  which  no  agency  at- 
tempts to  fill.  At  other  times,  various 
Federal  authorities  act  as  rivals,  com- 
peting with  one  another  for  the  same 
piece  of  "turf." 

Sometimes  one  agency  will  actually 
duplicate  the  work  of  another;  for  in- 
stance, the  same  locality  may  receive  two 
or  more  grants  for  the  same  project.  On 
other  occasions,  Federal  offices  will  actu- 
ally find  themselves  working  at  cross 
purposes  with  one  another;  one  agency 
will  try  to  preserve  a  swamp,  for  example, 
while  another  is  seeking  to  drain  it.  In  an 
effort  to  minimize  such  problems,  gov- 
errunent officials  must  spend  enormous 
amounts  of  time  and  energy  negotiating 
with  one  another  that  should  be  directed 
toward  meeting  people's  needs.  And  even 
when  they  are  able  to  work  out  their  dif- 
ferences, officials  often  reach  compromise 
solutions  which  merely  represent  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  their 
original  positions.  Bold  and  original  ideas 
are  thus  sacrificed  in  the  quest  for  in- 
tragovernmental  harmony. 

Scattered  responsibility  also  contrib- 
utes to  the  overcentralization  of  public 
decision  making.  Because  competing  of- 
fices are  often  in  different  chains  of  com- 
mand, it  is  frequently  impossible  for 
them  to  resolve  their  differences  except 
by  referring  them  to  higher  authorities, 
a  process  which  can  mean  interminable 
delays.  In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  means 
for  resolving  such  differences  and  for 
providing  needed  coordination,  an  entire 
new  layer  of  bureaucracy  has  emerged 
at  the  interagency  level.  Last  year,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
counted  some  850  interagency  commit- 
tees. Even  so,  there  are  still  many  oc- 


casions when  only  the  White  House  it- 
self can  resolve  such  interjurisdictional 
dispuces.  Too  many  questions  thus  sur- 
face dX  the  Presidential  level  that  should 
be  resolved  at  levels  of  Government  closer 
to  the  scene  of  the  action. 

Inefficient  organization  at  the  Federal 
level  also  undermines  the  effectiveness  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Mayors  and 
Governors  waste  coimtless  hours  and 
dollars  touching  base  with  a  variety  of 
Federal  offices — each  with  its  own  sepa- 
rate procediues  and  its  own  separate  poli- 
cies. Some  local  officials  are  so  perplexed 
by  the  vast  array  of  Federal  programs  in 
a  given  problem  area  that  they  miss  out 
on  the  very  ones  that  would  be  most 
helpful  to  them.  Many  State  and  local 
goveriunents  find  they  miist  hire  expen- 
sive specialists  to  guide  them  through 
the  jungles  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

If  it  Is  confusing  for  lower  levels  of 
government  to  deal  with  this  maze  of 
Federal  offices,  that  challenge  can  be 
even  more  bewildering  for  individual 
citizens.  Whether  it  is  a  doctor  seeking 
aid  for  a  new  health  center,  a  business- 
man trying  to  get  advice  about  selling  In 
foreign  markets,  or  a  welfare  recipient 
going  from  one  office  to  another  in  order 
to  take  full  advantage  of  Federal  serv- 
ices, the  people  whom  the  Government  is 
supposed  to  be  serving  are  often  forced  to 
weave  their  way  through  a  perplexing 
obstacle  course  as  a  condition  <A  receiv- 
ing help. 

THE    HOBBLING    OF    ELECTED    LEADERSHIP 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  conse- 
quence of  scattered  responsibility  in  the 
executive  branch  is  the  hobbling  effect 
it  has  on  elected  leadership — and,  there- 
fore, on  the  basic  principles  of  democratic 
government.  In  our  political  system, 
when  the  people  identify  a  problem  they 
elect  to  public  office  men  and  women  who 
promise  to  solve  that  problem.  If  these 
leaders  succeed,  they  can  be  reelected; 
if  they  fail,  they  can  be  replaced.  Elec- 
tions are  the  people's  tool  for  keeping 
government  responsive  to  their  needs. 

This  entire  system  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption, however,  that  elected  leaders 
can  make  the  government  respond  to  the 
people's  mandate.  Too  often,  this  as- 
sumption is  wrong.  When  lines  of  respon- 
sibility are  as  tangled  and  as  ambiguous 
as  they  are  in  many  policy  areas.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  either  the  Congress 
or  the  President  to  see  that  their  in- 
tentions are  carried  out. 

If  the  President  or  the  Congress  wants 
to  launch  a  program  or  change  a  pro- 
gram or  even  find  out  how  a  program  Is 
working,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
consult  with  a  half  dozen  or  more  au- 
thorities, each  of  whom  can  blame  the 
others  when  something  goes  wrong.  It  Is 
often  impossible  to  delegate  to  any  one 
official  the  full  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  a  specific  mandate,  since  the  ma- 
chinery for  doing  that  job  is  divided 
among  various  agencies.  As  a  result,  there 
is  frequently  no  single  official — even  at 
the  Cabinet  level — whom  the  President 
or  the  Congress  can  hold  accountable  for 
Government's  success  or  failure  in  meet- 
ing a  given  need. 

No  wonder  bureaucracy  has  sometimes 
been  described  as  "the  rule  of  no  one." 


No  wonder  the  public  complains  about 
programs  which  simply  seem  to  drift. 
When  elected  officials  cannot  hold  ap- 
pointees accountable  for  the  perfoixnance 
of  government,  then  the  voters'  influence 
on  government's  behavior  is  also  weak- 
ened. 

HOW    DID    THINGS    GET    THIS    WAY? 

The  American  people  clearly  pay  a  very 
high  price  for  the  incapacities  of  govern- 
mental structures — one  that  is  measured 
in  disappointment,  frustration  and 
wasted  tax  dollars.  But  how  did  things 
get  this  way  ? 

What  happened,  essentially,  was  that 
the  organization  of  Government — like 
the  grant-in-aid  programs  which  I  have 
discussed  in  my  special  messages  to  the 
Congress  concerning  revenue  sharing — 
grew  up  in  a  haphazard,  piecemeal  fash- 
ion over  the  years.  Whenever  Govern- 
ment took  on  an  important  new  assign- 
ment or  identified  an  important  new 
constituency,  the  chances  were  pretty 
good  that  a  new  organizational  entity 
would  be  established  to  deal  with  it.  Un- 
fortunately, as  each  new  office  was  set 
up,  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
question  of  how  it  would  fit  in  with  the 
old  ones.  Thus  office  was  piled  upon  office 
in  response  to  developing  needs;  when 
new  needs  arose  and  still  newer  units 
were  created,  the  older  structures  simply 
remained  in  place. 

Of  the  twelve  executive  departments 
now  in  existence,  only  five  can  trace  their 
origins  to  the  beginnings  of  our  country. 
The  Departments  of  State  and  Treasury 
were  set  up  in  1789;  so  was  the  War  De- 
partment— the  predecessor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  positions  of 
Attorney  General  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral were  also  established  in  1789,  though 
it  was  not  until  later  that  the  depart- 
ments they  head  were  set  up  in  their 
present  form.  One  of  these  five  units,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  will  soon  become 
an  independent  corporation.  But,  under 
my  proposals,  the  other  four  "original" 
departments  would  remain  intact.  It  is 
the  seven  newer  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  would  be  affected  by  the 
changes  I  recommend. 

These  seven  departments  were  set  up 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  a  growing 
nation,  needs  which  have  continued  to 
change  over  the  years.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior,  for  example,  was  estab- 
lished in  1849  to  deal  with  newly  opened 
western  lands  and  especially  with  the 
Indians  who  Inhabited  them.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  also  added 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  at  a  time  when 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
were  directly  affected  by  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  agricultural  enterprise.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
In  a  time  of  rapid  and  unsettling  Indus- 
trial growth,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  was  set  up.  The  Labor 
Department  was  split  off  from  it  In  1913, 
In  response  to  feelings  that  labor  was 
suffering  from  an  imbaltince  of  power 
and  needed  additional  influence.  The 
three  newest  dep»rtments  of  the  Govern- 
ment— ^Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Transportation — were  all  created  after 
World  War  n.  Each  represented  a  first 
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step  toward  bringing  together  some  of 
the  new  Federal  ofiBces  and  agencies 
which  had  proliferated  so  rapidly  in 
recent  decades. 

ORGANIZING     AROUND     GOALS 

As  we  look  at  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  existing  units  deal  with 
methods  and  subjects  rather  than  with 
purposes  and  goals.  If  we  have  a  question 
about  labor  we  go  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  if  we  have  a  business  problem 
we  go  to  the  Commerce  Department.  If 
we  are  interested  in  housing  we  go  to  one 
department  and  if  we  are  interested  in 
highways  we  go  to  another. 

The  problem  is  that  as  our  society  has 
become  more  complex,  we  often  find  our- 
selves using  a  variety  of  means  to  achieve 
a  single  set  of  goals.  We  are  Interested, 
for  example,  in  economic  development — 
which  requires  new  markets,  more  pro- 
ductive workers  and  better  transporta- 
tion systems.  But  which  department  do 
we  go  to  for  that?  And  what  if  we  want 
to  build  a  new  city,  with  sufficient  public 
facilities,  adequate  housing,  and  decent 
recreation  areas — which  department  do 
we  petition  then? 

We  sometimes  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  government  is  not  in  business  to 
deal  with  subjects  on  a  chart  but  to 
achieve  real  objectives  for  real  human 
beings.  These  objectives  will  never  be 
fully  achieved  imless  we  change  our  old 
ways  of  thinking.  It  is  not  enough  merely 
to  reshuffle  departments  for  the  sake  of 
reshuffling  them.  We  must  rebuild  the 
executive  branch  according  to  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  how  government  can  best 
be  organized  to  perform  effectively. 

The  key  to  that  new  understanding  is 
the  concept  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  should  be  organized 
around  basic  goals.  Instead  of  grouping 
activities  by  narrow  subjects  or  by  lim- 
ited constituencies,  we  should  organize 
them  around  the  great  purposes  of  gov- 
errunent  in  modern  society.  For  only 
when  a  department  Is  set  up  to  achieve 
a  given  set  of  purposes,  can  we  effectively 
hold  that  department  accountable  for 
achieving  them.  Only  when  the  respon- 
sibility for  realizing  basic  objectives  is 
clearly  focused  in  a  specific  governmen- 
tal unit,  can  we  res^sonably  hope  that 
those  objectives  will  be  realized. 

When  government  is  organized  by 
goals,  then  we  can  fairly  expect  that  it 
win  pay  more  attention  to  results  and 
less  attention  to  procedures.  Then  the 
success  of  government  will  at  last  be 
clearly  linked  to  the  things  that  happen 
in  society  rather  than  the  things  that 
happen  in  government. 

Under  the  proposals  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting, those  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  deal  with  common  or  closely 
related  problems  would  work  together 
in  the  same  organizational  framework. 
Each  department  would  be  given  a  mis- 
sion broad  enough  so  that  it  could  set 
comprehensive  policy  directions  and  re- 
solve internally  the  policy  conflicts  which 
are  most  likely  to  arise.  The  responsibil- 
ities of  each  department  would  be  de- 
fined in  a  way  that  minimizes  parochial- 
ism and  enables  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  hold  specific  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  achievement  of  specific 
goals. 


These  same  organizational  principles 
would  also  be  applied  to  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  each  department.  Similar 
functions  would  be  grouped  together 
v.-ithin  each  new  entity,  making  it  still 
easier  to  delegate  authority  to  lower 
levels  and  further  enhancing  the  ac- 
countability of  subordinate  officials.  In 
addition,  the  proposals  I  submit  today 
include  a  number  of  improvements  in 
the  management  of  Federal  programs, 
so  that  we  can  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  us  by  organiza- 
tional restructuring. 

The  administration  is  today  transmit- 
ting to  the  Congress  four  bills  which,  if 
enacted,  would  replace  seven  of  the  pres- 
ent executive  departments  and  several 
other  agencies  with  four  new  depart- 
ments: the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Department  of  Community 
Development,  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources  and  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  A  special  report  and  sum- 
mary— which  explain  my  recommenda- 
tions in  greater  detail — have  also  been 
prepared  for  each  of  the  proposed  new 
departments. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    NATTTRAI,    RESOURCES 

One  of  the  most  notable  developments 
in  public  consciousness  in  recent  years 
has  been  a  growing  concern  for  protect- 
ing the  environment  and  a  growing 
awareness  of  its  highly  interdependent 
nature.  The  science  of  ecologj' — the  study 
of  the  interrelationships  between  living 
organisms  and  their  environments — has 
experienced  a  sudden  rise  in  popularity. 
All  of  us  have  become  far  more  sensitive 
to  the  way  in  which  each  element  of  our 
natural  habitat  affects  all  other  elements. 

Unfortunately,  this  understanding  is 
not  yet  reflected  in  the  way  our  Govern- 
ment is  organized.  Varioiis  parts  of  the 
interdependent  environment  are  still 
under  the  purview  of  highly  independent 
Federal  ofQces.  As  a  result.  Federal  land 
policies,  water  programs,  mineral  pol- 
icies, forestry  practices,  recreation  ac- 
tivities and  energy  programs  cannot  be 
easily  coordinated,  even  though  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  is  carried  out  has  a 
great  influence  on  all  the  others. 

Again  and  again  we  encounter  intra- 
governmental  conflicts  in  the  environ- 
mental area.  One  department's  water- 
shed project,  for  instance,  threatens  to 
slow  the  flow  of  water  to  another  depart- 
ment's reclamation  project  downstream. 
One  agency  wants  to  develop  an  electric 
power  project  on  a  certain  river  while 
other  agencies  are  working  to  keep  the 
same  area  wild.  Different  departments 
follow  different  policies  for  timber  pro- 
duction and  conservation,  for  gracing, 
for  fire  prevention  and  for  recreational 
activities  on  the  Federal  lands  they  con- 
trol, though  the  lands  are  often  con- 
tinguous. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  in  this 
maimer.  The  challenges  in  the  natural 
resource  field  have  become  too  pressing. 
Some  forecasts  say  that  we  will  double 
our  usage  of  energy  in  the  next  10  years, 
of  water  in  the  next  18  years,  and  of 
metals  in  the  next  22  years.  In  fact,  it  is 
predicted  that  the  United  States  wiU  use 
more  energy  and  more  critical  resources 
in  the  remaining  years  of  this  century 
than  in  all  of  cur  history  up  until  now. 
Government  must  perform  at  Its  very 


best  if  it  is  to  help  the  Nation  meet  these 
challenges. 

I  propose  that  a  new  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  be  created  that  would 
bring  together  the  many  natural  resource 
responsibilities  now  scattered  throughout 
the  Federal  Government.  This  Depart- 
ment would  work  to  conserve,  manage 
and  utilize  our  resources  in  a  way  that 
would  protect  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment and  achieve  a  true  harmony  be- 
tween man  and  nature.  The  major  ac- 
tivities of  the  new  Department  would  be 
organized  under  its  five  subdivisions: 
Land  and  Recreation  Resources,  Water 
Resources,  Energy  and  Minerals  Re- 
sources, Oceanic,  Atmospheric  and  Earth 
Sciences,  and  Indian  and  Territorial 
Affairs. 

The  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources would  absorb  the  present  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Other  major 
programs  which  would  be  joined  to  it 
would  include:  The  Forest  Service  and 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  programs 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
planning  and  funding  for  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  for  the  civilian  power  functions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  in- 
teragency Water  Resources  Council,  the 
oil  and  gas  pipeline  safety  fimctions  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Because  of  their  historical 
association  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  would  be  administered  by 
the  new  Department  until  such  time  as 
an  acceptable  alternative  arrangement 
could  be  worked  out  with  Indian  leaders 
and  other  concerned  parties. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

A  restless  and  highly  mobile  people, 
Americans  are  constantly  creating  new 
communities  and  renewing  old  ones 
throughout  our  land.  In  an  era  of  rapid 
change,  this  process — which  once  took 
generations — can  now  be  repeated  in  just 
a  few  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  com- 
munity development  is  becoming  even 
more  complex,  particularly  as  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  rural  communities 
begin  to  merge.  The  elements  of  commu- 
nity life  are  many  and  the  mark  of  a  co- 
hesive community  is  the  harmonious  way 
in  which  they  interrelate.  That  is  why  we 
hear  so  much  these  days  about  the  im- 
portance of  community  planning.  And 
that  is  why  it  is  essential  that  Federal 
aid  for  commimity  development  be  de- 
signed to  meet  a  wide  range  of  related 
needs  in  a  highly  coordinated  manner. 

Often  this  does  not  happen  under  the 
present  system.  The  reason  is  that  the 
basic  community  development  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  presently 
divided  among  at  least  eight  seperate 
authorities — including  four  executive 
departments  and  four  independent 
agencies. 

A  community  that  seeks  development 
assistance  thus  finds  that  it  has  to  search 
out  aid  from  a  variety  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. Each  agency  has  its  own  forms  and 
regulations  and  timetables — and  its  own 
brand  of  redtape.  Each  has  its  own  field 
organizations,  often  with  independent 
and  overlapping  boundaries  for  regions 
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and  districts.  Sometimes  a  local  commu- 
nity must  consult  with  Federal  offices  in 
three  or  four  different  States. 

The  resuU  is  that  local  leaders  often 
find  it  virtually  impossible  to  relate  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  to  their  own 
local  development  strategies.  The  mayor 
of  one  small  town  has  observed  that  by 
the  time  he  finishes  dealing  with  eight 
Federal  planning  agencies,  he  has  httle 
time  to  do  anything  else. 

Occasionally,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
cominunity  can  reap  unexpected  benefits 
from  this  diffusion  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility. The  story  is  told  of  one  small  city 
that  applied  to  six  different  agencies  for 
help  in  building  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
and  received  affirmative  responses  from 
all  six.  If  all  the  grants  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  community  would  have 
cleared  a  handsome  profit — but  at  the 
Federal  taxpayer's  expense. 

To  help  correct  such  problems,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  major  community  develop- 
ment functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  pulled  together  into  a  new  De- 
partment of  Community  Development. 
It  would  be  the  overriding  purpose  of  this 
Department  to  help  build  a  wholesome 
and  safe  community  environment  for 
every  American.  This  process  would  re- 
quire a  comprehensive  series  of  programs 
which  are  equal  to  the  demands  of  grow- 
ing population  and  which  provide  for 
balanced  growth  in  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The  new  Department  would  op- 
erate through  three  major  administra- 
tions: a  Housing  Administration,  a  Com- 
munity Transportation  Administration 
and  an  Urban  and  Riu-al  Development 
Administration.  A  fourth  unit,  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administration,  would  be 
set  up  administratively  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  new  Department  of  Community 
Development  would  absorb  tlie  present 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Other  components  would  in- 
clude certain  elements  of  the  Elconomic 
Development  Administration  and  the 
Regional  Commission  programs  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  independ- 
ent Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
various  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams including  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grants  and  loans,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and  rural 
housing  programs.  The  Community  Ac- 
tion and  Special  Impact  Programs  of  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  would 
be  included,  as  would  the  Public  Library 
construction  grant  program  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  certain  disaster  assistance  func- 
tions now  handled  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Most  Federal  high- 
way programs  and  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  would  be 
transferred  from  the  present  Department 
of  Transportation. 

I  would  note  that  while  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  a  relatively  new  en- 
tity, it,  too.  Is  now  organized  around 
methods  and  not  around  purposes.  A 
large  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  moved  into  the  new 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs — but 
those  functions  which  particularly  sup- 
port community  development  would  be 


placed  in  the  Department  which  is  de- 
signed to  meet  that  goal. 

THK  DEPARTMENT  OF  HTJMAN   RESOURCES 

The  price  of  obsolete  organization  is 
evidenced  with  special  force  in  those 
Government  programs  which  are  directly 
designed  to  serve  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies. In  part  this  is  because  there  has 
been  so  much  new  legislation  in  the  hu- 
man resource  field  in  recent  decades; 
the  old  machinery  is  simply  overstrained 
by  its  new  challenges.  But  whatever  the 
reasons,  hiunan  resource  programs  com- 
prise one  area  in  which  the  Goverrunent 
is  singularly  ill-equipped  to  deliver  ade- 
quate results. 

I  have  already  commented  on  the 
broad  dispersion  of  Federal  health  and 
education  activities.  Similar  examples 
abovmd.  Income  support  programs,  in- 
cluding those  which  administer  food 
stamps,  welfare  payments,  retirement 
benefits  and  other  forms  of  assistance, 
are  scattered  among  three  departments 
and  a  number  of  other  agencies.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Office  of  Ecomonc  Opportimity 
all  handle  food  and  nutrition  matters. 
Child  care  programs,  migrant  programs, 
manpower  programs,  and  consumer  pro- 
grams often  suffer  from  similarly  divided 
attention. 

In  one  city,  two  vocational  training 
centers  were  built  three  blocks  apart  at 
about  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  with  money  from  two  different 
Federal  agencies.  And  for  every  case  of 
overattention,  there  are  many  more  of 
neglect.  Consider  the  plight  of  a  poor 
person  who  must  go  to  one  office  for  wel- 
fare assistance,  to  another  for  food 
stamps,  to  another  for  financial  counsel- 
ing, to  still  another  for  legal  aid,  to  a 
fifth  office  for  employment  assistance,  to 
a  sixth  place  for  job  training,  and  to  a 
number  of  additional  offices  for  various 
kinds  of  medical  help.  The  social  worker 
who  might  guide  him  through  this  maze 
often  works  in  still  another  location. 

Such  situations  are  clearly  intolerable, 
yet  the  Federal  Government — which 
ought  to  be  working  to  reform  these  con- 
fused systems — actually  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  confusion  in  the  first 
place. 

I  believe  that  we  can  take  a  major 
step  toward  remedying  such  problems  by 
establishing  a  new  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources  which  would  unify  major 
Federal  efforts  to  assist  the  development 
of  individual  potential  and  family  well- 
being.  This  Department  would  be  sub- 
divided, in  turn,  into  three  major  ad- 
ministrations: Health,  Human  Develop- 
ment, and  Income  Security. 

This  new  Department  would  incor- 
porate most  of  the  present  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
the  following  significant  additions:  a 
number  of  food  protection,  food  distribu- 
tion and  nutrition  programs  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  College 
Housing  program  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
independent  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
various  programs  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (including  nutrition, 
health,  family  planning,  alcoholism,  and 
drug  rehabilitation  efforts',  and  the 
Manpower  Administration,  the  Women's 


Bureau,  the  Unemployment  Ii\surance 
Program  and  a  number  of  other  employ- 
ment service  and  training  activities  from 
the  Department  of  Lat)or. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    ECONOMIC    AFFAIRS 

One  of  the  first  things  most  students 
learn  about  economics  is  that  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  our  civilization  has  re- 
sulted in  large  measure  from  a  growing 
division  of  labor.  While  a  single  family 
or  a  single  community  once  provided 
most  of  its  own  goods  and  services,  it 
now  specializes  in  providing  only  a  few, 
depending  increasingly  on  a  far-flung, 
intricate  network  of  other  people  and 
other  organizations  for  its  full  economic 
well-being. 

The  only  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  deal  effectively  with  such  a 
highly  interdependent  economy  is  by 
treating  a  wide  range  of  economic  con- 
siderations in  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated manner.  And — as  our  Gross 
National  Product  moves  beyond  the  tril- 
lion dollar  level  and  as  our  productive 
system,  which  now  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  worlds  wealth, 
encounters  new  challenges  from  other 
nations — it  is  becoming  even  more  im- 
portant that  Federal  economic  policies 
be  carried  out  as  effectively  as  possible. 

But  again,  the  organization  of  the 
Government  works  against  the  system- 
atic consideration  of  economic  com- 
plexities. The  step  by  step  evolution  of 
our  Federal  machinery  has  created  a  se- 
ries of  separate  entities — each  handling 
a  separate  part  of  the  economic  puzzle. 
Some  of  these  entities  are  relatively  au- 
tonomous units  within  departments. 
Others  are  independent  agencies.  But 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of 
our  fragmented  approach  to  the  econ- 
omy is  the  existence  of  four  major  execu- 
tive departments  which  handle  highly 
interdependent  economic  matters:  Com- 
merce, Labor,  Agriculture,  and  Trans- 
fX)rtation. 

This  situation  can  seriously  impair 
governmental  efforts  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  economic  challenges.  One  de- 
partment, for  example,  may  be  concerned 
with  the  raw  materials  a  given  industry 
receives  from  the  farms,  while  a  second 
department  is  concerned  with  getting 
these  materials  to  the  factory  and  get- 
ting the  product  to  its  market.  Mean- 
while, a  third  department  is  concerned 
with  the  workers  who  harvest  the  crops, 
run  the  transportation  systems  and 
manufacture  the  product,  while  a  fourth 
dep>artment  is  concerned  with  the  busi- 
nessmen who  own  the  plant  where  the 
product  is  made  and  the  stores  where  it 
is  merchandised. 

Such  a  division  of  responsibility  can 
also  create  a  great  deal  of  overlap.  The 
Agriculture  Department,  for  instance, 
finds  that  its  interest  in  agricul- 
tural labor  is  shared  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, its  regard  for  agricultiu-al  en- 
terprise is  shared  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  its  concern  for  pro- 
viding sufficient  transportation  for  farm 
products  is  shared  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Commerce,  Labor 
and  Agriculture  Departments  duplicate 
one  another  in  collecting  economic  sta- 
tistics, yet  they  use  computers  and  sta- 
tistical techniques  which  are  often  in- 
compatible. 
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It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  cer- 
tain interest  groups  need  a  department 
to  act  as  their  special  representatlTe 
within  Che  Government.  In  my  view,  such 
an  arrangement  serves  the  best  interests 
of  neither  the  special  group  nor  the  gen- 
eral public.  Little  is  gained  and  much 
can  be  lost,  for  example,  by  treating  our 
farmers  or  our  workers  or  other  groups 
as  if  they  are  Independrait  participants 
in  our  economic  life.  Their  problems  can- 
not be  adequately  treated  in  isolation; 
their  well-being  is  intimately  related  to 
the  way  our  entire  economy  functions. 

I  would  not  suggest  these  reforms  if 
I  thought  they  would  in  any  way  result 
in  the  neglect  of  farmers,  workers,  mi- 
norities or  any  other  significant  groups 
within  our  country.  To  the  contrary,  I 
propose  these  reforms  because  I  am  con- 
vinced they  will  enable  us  to  serve  these 
groups  much  better.  Under  my  proposals, 
the  new  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs would  be  in  a  much  stronger  po- 
sition really  to  do  something  about  the 
wide-ranging  factors  which  influence 
farm  income  than  is  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  example.  It 
could  do  more  to  meet  the  complex  needs 
of  workingmen  and  women  than  can  the 
present  Department  of  Labor.  It  would 
be  able  to  pull  together  a  wider  range  of 
resources  to  help  minority  businpssmen 
than  can  the  present  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Federal  organization  in  the  economic 
su-ea  has  been  the  target  of  frequent  criti- 
cism over  the  years.  During  the  previous 
administration  alone,  two  special  studies 
of  executive  organization  recommended 
that  It  be  substantially  altered.  I  have 
received  a  similar  recommendation  from 
my  Advisory  CoimcU  on  Executive 
Organization. 

I  am  therefore  recommending  to  the 
Congress  that  a  new  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  be  established  to  promote 
economic  growth,  to  foster  economic 
justice,  and  to  encourage  more  efficient 
and  more  productive  relationships  among 
the  various  elements  of  our  economy  and 
between  the  United  States  economy  and 
those  of  other  nations.  As  this  single  new 
Department  joined  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  shap- 
ing economic  policy,  it  would  speak  with 
a  stronger  voice  and  would  offer  a  more 
effective,  more  highly  integrated  view- 
point than  four  different  departments 
can  possibly  do  at  present.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  new  Department  would  be 
grouped  under  the  following  six  adminis- 
trations: Business  Development,  Farms 
and  Agriculture,  Labor  Relations  and 
Standards.  National  Transportation,  So- 
cial, Economic,  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion and  International  Economics. 

The  new  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs would  include  many  of  the  offices 
that  are  now  within  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Labor  and  Agriculture.  A 
large  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  also  be  relocated  here, 
including  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  the  Transportation  Sys- 
tems Center,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 


Bureau  and  most  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration.  The 
Sniall  Business  Administration,  the  Sci- 
ence Information  Exchange  program 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  from  the  Detmrtment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Office  of  Technology  Utilization  from 
Che  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration would  also  be  included  in 
the  new  Department. 

OrHEH    OSCANIZATIONAl.    REFORICS 

Regrouping  functions  among  depart- 
ments can  do  a  great  deal  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  government.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  regrouping 
functions  within  departments  is  also  a 
critical  part  of  my  program  for  executive 
reform.  Just  as  like  tasks  are  grouped  to- 
gether within  a  given  department,  so 
similar  operations  should  be  rationally 
assembled  within  subordinate  units. 
Such  a  realignment  of  functions,  in  and 
of  itself,  would  make  it  much  easier  for 
appointed  officials  to  manage  their  agen- 
cies and  for  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  see  that  their  intentions  are 
carried  out. 

Toward  this  same  end.  I  am  recom- 
mending to  the  Congress  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional steps  for  bringing  greater  man- 
agerial discipline  into  Government.  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Department  Secretary  and  his  office  be 
considerably  strengthened  so  that  the 
man  whom  the  President  appoints  to  run 
a  department  has  both  the  authority  and 
the  tools  to  nm  it  effectively.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  given  important  man- 
agerial discretion  that  he  does  not  always 
enjoy  today,  including  the  ability  to  ap- 
point many  key  department  officials,  to 
delegate  authority  to  them  and  to  with- 
draw or  change  such  delegations  of  au- 
thoritv,  and  to  marshal  and  deploy  the 
resources  at  hi.s  command  so  that  he  can 
readily  focus  the  talent  available  to  him 
at  the  point  of  greatest  need. 

Each  of  the  new  Secretaries  would  be 
provided  with  a  Deputy  Secretarj-  and 
two  Under  Secretaries  to  help  him  meet 
his  responsibilities.  In  addition,  each 
major  program  area  within  a  depart- 
ment would  be  headed  by  a  high-level 
administrator  who  would  be  responsible 
for  effectively  managing  a  particular 
group  of  related  activities.  These  officials 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
their  appointments  would  be  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation. 

It  is  my  philosophy  that  we  should 
give  clear  assignments  to  able  leaders — 
and  then  be  sure  that  cliey  are  equipped 
Co  carry  them  out.  As  a  part  of  this  same 
effort,  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  give 
Che  best  new  management  tools  to  those 
who  run  the  new  departments.  There  is 
no  better  time  to  introduce  needed  pro- 
cedural changes  xcithin  departments 
than  a  time  of  structural  change  a-m^.ng 
departments.  We  can  reap  great  bonef.ts 
Lf  we  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
by  implementing  the  most  advanced 
techniques  and  equipment  for  such  tasks 
as  planning  and  evaluation,  data  collec- 
tion, systematic  budgeting,  and  person- 
nel administration. 

Finally,  I  would  again  stress  in  this 
message — as  I  have  in  my  discussions  of 


revenue  sharing — the  importanie  of  de- 
centralizing government  activicies  as 
much  as  possible.  As  I  have  already  ob- 
served, the  consolidation  of  domestic  de- 
partments would  do  a  great  deal  to  fa- 
cilitate decentralization,  since  it  would 
produce  fewer  interagency  disputes  that 
require  resolution  at  higher  levels.  It  is 
also  true,  as  many  management  experts 
have  pointed  out,  that  as  the  leliability 
and  scope  of  information  expand  at 
higher  levels  of  government,  officials  can 
delegate  authority  to  lower  levt-ls  with 
greater  corJidence  that  it  will  be  used 
well. 

In  addition  to  the  consolidation  of 
functions,  I  am  also  proposing  a  reform 
of  the  field  structures  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  would  also  promote  de- 
centralization. Each  Department,  for  ex- 
ample, would  appoint  a  series  of  Regional 
Directors  who  would  represent  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  all  Department 
activities  in  tae  field.  Planning,  coordi- 
nation and  the  resolution  of  conflicts 
could  thus  be  more  readily  achieved 
without  Washington's  involvement,  since 
there  would  be  a  "Secretarial  presence" 
at  the  regional  level.  Further  cooidina- 
tion  at  lower  levels  of  government  would 
be  provided  by  strengthemng  the  ten 
Regional  Councils  which  include  as 
members  the  Regional  Directors  of  vari- 
ous departments  in  a  given  area  of  the 
country. 

In  the  first  months  of  my  administra- 
cion  I  moved  to  establish  common  re- 
gional boundaries  and  regional  head- 
quarters for  certain  domestic  depart- 
ments. I  observed  at  that  time  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  never 
given  adequate  attention  to  Che  way  in 
which  its  departments  are  organized  to 
carry  out  their  missions  in  the  field.  It 
is  now  time  that  we  remedied  this  pattern 
of  neglect.  Even  the  best  organized  and 
best  managed  departments  in  Washing- 
ton cannot  serve  the  people  adequately 
if  they  have  to  work  through  inadequate 
field  structures. 

Industry  and  government  both  have 
found  that  even  the  largest  organizations 
can  be  nm  effectively  when  they  are  or- 
ganized according  to  rational  principles 
and  managed  according  to  sound  tech- 
niques. There  is  nothing  mystical  about 
these  principles  or  these  techniques;  they 
can  be  used  to  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment far  more  effective  in  a  great  many 
areas. 

As  we  consolidate  and  rationalize  Fed- 
eral functions,  as  we  streamline  and 
modernize  our  institutional  architecture, 
as  we  introduce  new  managerial  tech- 
niques and  decentralize  Government  ac- 
tivities, we  will  give  Government  the  ca- 
pacity to  operate  far  more  efficiently 
than  it  does  today.  It  will  be  able  to  do 
more  work  with  fewer  mechanisms  and 
fewer  dollars.  It  will  be  able  to  use  its 
work  force  more  productively.  This  could 
mean  significant  savings  for  our  taxpay- 
ers. I  would  emphasize,  however,  that  any 
reductions  in  the  Federal  work  force  at- 
tributable to  this  proposal  .vould  come 
by  normal  turnover;  no  civil  servant 
should  lose  his  job  as  a  result  of  this 
plan. 

It  is  important  that  these  reforms  be 
seen  by  our  civil  servants  not  as  a  threat 
to  their  security  but  as  an  opportunity 


for  greater  achievement.  We  have  worked 
hard  to  bring  able  people  into  Govern- 
ment employment.  Executive  reorganiza- 
tion can  help  the  Nation  make  even  bet- 
ter use  of  their  talent  and  their  dedica- 
tion and  it  can  also  make  It  easier  for 
us  to  attract  more  men  and  women  of 
great  vision  and  competence  into  public 
service  at  the  Federal  level. 
focusiNG  powrn  where  it  can  be  used  best 

These  proposals  for  reorganizing  the 
ftderal  Government  are  a  natural  com- 
plement to  my  proposals  for  revenue 
sharing;  there  is  a  sense  In  which  these 
two  initiatives  represent  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  Both  programs  can  help  us 
decentralize  government,  so  that  more 
decisions  can  be  made  at  levels  closer  to 
the  people.  More  than  that,  both  pro- 
grams are  concerned  with  restoring  the 
general  capacity  of  government  to  meet 
Its  responsibilities. 

On  the  one  hand,  through  revenue 
sharing,  we  would  give  back  to  the  States 
and  localities  those  functions  which  be- 
long at  the  State  and  local  level.  To  help 
them  perform  those  functions  more 
effectively,  we  would  give  them  more 
money  to  spend  and  more  freedom  in 
spenchng  it.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  must  also  do  all  we  can  to  help  the 
Federal  Government  handle  as  effec- 
tively as  possible  those  fimctions  which 
belong  at  the  Federal  level.  Executive 
reorganization  can  help  us  achieve  this 
end  by  bringing  together  related  activi- 
ties v.'hich  are  now  fragmented  and 
scattered. 

A  healthy  Federal  system  is  one  in 
which  we  neither  disperse  power  for  the 
sake  of  dispersing  it  nor  concentrate 
power  for  the  sake  of  concentrating  it. 
Instead,  a  soimd  Federal  system  requires 
us  to  locus  power  at  that  place  where  it 
can  be  used  to  the  greatest  public  advan- 
tage. This  means  that  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  assigned  those  tasks 
which  it  can  do  best  and  must  be  given 
the  means  for  carrying  out  those  assign- 
ments. 

THE    CEMTRAL    gUESTION 

E\'er  since  the  first  settlers  stepped  up- 
on our  shores  more  than  three  centuries 
ago,  a  central  question  of  the  American 
experience  has  been:  How  do  we  best 
organize  our  government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people?  That  was  the  central 
question  as  the  colonists  set  up  new  gov- 
ernments in  a  new  world.  It  was  the  cen- 
tral question  when  they  broke  from  their 
mother  country  and  made  a  new  nation. 
It  was  the  central  question  as  they  wrote 
a  new  Constitution  in  1787  and,  at  each 
critical  turning  point  since  that  time,  it 
lias  remained  a  dominant  issue  in  our 
national  experience. 

In  the  last  forty  years,  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  grown  in  scope  and 
complexity,  the  question  of  how  it  should 
be  organized  has  been  asked  with  even 
greater  intensity  and  relevance.  During 
this  time,  we  have  moved  to  formulate 
responsive  answers  to  this  question  in  an 
increasingly  systematic  manner.  Search- 
ing studies  of  Government  management 
and  organization  have  been  made  under 
virtually  every  national  administration 
since  the  1930's  and  many  needed  re- 
forms have  resuUed 

Wlaat  is  now  required,  however,  is  a 


truly  comprehensive  restructuring  of 
executive  organizations,  one  that  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  the  Nation 
and  the  expwinsion  of  the  goverrmient.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  alone  our  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  one-third  and  the 
Federal  budget  has  quintupled.  In  the 
last  two  decades,  the  number  of  Federal 
civilian  employees  has  risen  by  almost 
30  percent  and  the  domestic  programs 
they  administer  have  multiplied  tenfold. 
Three  executive  departments  and  foiu-- 
teen  independent  agencies  have  been 
tacked  on  to  the  Federal  organization 
chart  during  that  brief  span. 

Yet  it  still  is  the  same  basic  organiza- 
tion chart  that  has  set  the  framework 
of  governmental  action  for  decades. 
While  there  have  been  piecemeal 
changes,  there  has  been  no  fundamental 
overhaul.  Any  business  that  grew  and 
changed  so  much  and  yet  was  so  patient 
'vith  old  organizational  forms  would  soon 
go  bankrupt.  The  same  truth  holds  in  the 
public  realm.  Public  officials  cannot  be 
patient  with  outmoded  forms  when  the 
people  have  grown  so  impatient  with 
government. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  put  it  this  way : 
"I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  fre- 
quent and  untried  changes  in  laws  and 
constitutions."  he  wrote,  "but  .  .  .  laws 
and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  the  himian  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more 
enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are  made, 
new  truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and 
opinions  change  with  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, institutions  must  advance 
also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times." 

"Institutions  must  advance."  Jefferson 
and  his  associates  saw  that  point  clearly 
in  the  late  18th  century,  and  the  fruit  of 
their  vision  was  a  new  nation.  It  is  now 
for  us — if  our  vision  matches  theirs — to 
renew  the  Government  they  created  and 
thus  give  new  life  to  our  common  dreams. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  25,  1971 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  AMERICAN  SST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  action  by 
the  Senate  yesterday  and  by  the  House 
last  week  indicates  to  me  that  this  coun- 
try is  in  danger  of  losin?  its  perspective 
on  technolo!?:' — and.  if  ."^uch  is  the  case, 
we  are  surely  courting  economic  stagna- 
tion and  disaster.  If  in  the  past  we  have 
been  overly  zealous  in  applying  America's 
technological  genius  v.ithout  sufficient 
ragard  for  the  environment,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suddenly  become  unduly  and 
excessively  cautious  in  om*  concern  for 
our  air,  water,  and  other  precious  nat- 
ural retources  and  completely  reject  the 
values  of  technology. 


If  the  SST  has  become  the  first  casual- 
ty of  an  undiicriminating  environmental 
myopia,  then  the  Nation  will  have  been 
done  a  great  and  costly  disservice.  The 
SST  prototype  development  program 
was  the  most  prominent  example  of  re- 
sponsibly appUed  technology  to  date.  It 
was  pursued  with  utmost  concern  for  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  en- 
vironment, but  the  detractors  of  the  SST 
slandered  it  with  tales  of  terror  and 
prophesies  of  horror. 

The  United  States  had  a  chance  to 
prove  that  this  country  is  equal  to  the 
challenge  of  building  a  new  product  that 
would  be  profitable  to  the  Nation,  but 
not  deadly  to  the  environment.  However, 
the  Senate  did  not  reverse  the  action  of 
the  House,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

The  opponents  of  the  SST  were  wilhng 
to  take  no  chance  that  they  are  wrong. 
Tliey  wanted  the  SST  dead  and  buried 
now,  before  honest  environmental  re- 
search and  unbiased  scientific  examina- 
tion could  put  their  claims  to  Uie  test. 
The  long-cherished  principle  of  "inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty"  was  not  hon- 
ored in  the  trial  of  the  SST.  and  the 
Senate  failed  to  insist  that  the  accused 
be  grantei  a  fair  opportunity  to  .stand 
or  fail  on  its  o\ra  merits. 

Opponents  of  the  SST  lobbied  sensa- 
tionally and  emotionally,  while  in  the 
same  breath  they  branded  those  who 
supported  the  SST  as  lobbyists,  self- 
serving  special  interests,  and  propagan- 
dists. They  accused  the  administration 
of  deceit,  of  a  lack  of  concern,  and  of 
attempting  to  stampede  the  public  into  a 
decision  based  on  feais,  not  facts.  But 
they  raised  alarms  based  on  unproved 
speculation,  llth-hour  scare  stories, 
charges  of  gagging,  and  evidence  sup- 
pression. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imfortunate  that 
opponents  of  this  program  resorted  to 
such  tactics  to  crucify  a  program  of  such 
great  potential  value  to  our  Nation. 
Though  this  attack  was  regrettable,  its 
style  was  not  new,  for  over  the  years 
other  scare  stories  preceded  proposed  ad- 
vances in  transportation.  Before  Chuck 
Yeager  flew  the  X-1  through  the  soimd 
barrier  there  were  "experts"  who  pre- 
dicted his  body  would  disintegrate  when 
he  went  supersonic.  Others  said  his  bone 
marrow  would  be  affected  and  he  would 
become  a  vegetable.  To  go  back  further, 
some  people  resisted  the  train  because 
they  said  passengers  would  not  be  able 
to  breathe  traveling  at  the  breakneck 
speed  of  30  miles  an  hour,  but  in  each  of 
those  cases  the  alarmists  were  overcome, 
and  the  interests  of  progress  and  na- 
tional achievement  were  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  SST's  proponents  did  not  also  en- 
deavor to  influence  public  opinion.  But  it 
is  surely  clear  that  they  were  playing 
"catch  up  ball"  against  this  concerted 
barrage  of  emotionalism  and  distortion. 
I  believe  the  Department  of  Tran^sorta- 
tion  made  a  conscientious  effort  to 
respond  to  the  allegations  that  the  SST 
would  abuse  the  environment  or  be  an 
economic  dud.  Also  in  all  fairness,  both 
of  these  matters  were  open  issues.  There 
were  no  unequivocal  answers.  There  were 
assimiptions  on  both  sides. 

Over  the  course  of  this  controversy.  I 
examined  the  SST  issues  in  detail  and 
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attempted  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the 
questions  involved.  Last  October,  I  dis- 
tributed to  Senators  a  six-page  letter, 
outlming  my  findings.  I  did  not  then, 
and  I  do  not  now,  find  any  justification 
for  the  public  or  the  press  to  presume 
arbitrarily  that  the  assumptions  of  the 
opponents  were  right  and  the  assump- 
tions of  the  proponents  wrong.  I  fully 
agreed  with  the  administration's  con- 
sistent position  that  concerns  over  noise 
and  possible  environmental  effects  are 
prof)er  and  should  be  given  thorough 
examination  and  consideration.  I  also 
placed  full  reliance  upon  the  administra- 
tion's pledge  that  the  program  would 
never  get  beyond  the  prototype  and 
flight  lest  stages  if  compliance  with 
strict  environmental  standards  were  not 
demonstrated.  In  any  event,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  the  ultimate  power  to  have 
made  sure  that  such  a  pledge  was  kept. 

I  am,  therefore,  appalled  by  the  will- 
ingness of  Congress  to  overthrow  a 
billion  dollar  investment — and  consign 
10  years  of  the  most  advanced  aeronauti- 
cal research  and  development  ever  per- 
formed to  the  junk  heap. 

I  am  dismayed  that  within  a  matter  of 
days,  a  13,000-man  work  force  will  be  dis- 
mantled, adding  to  the  already  critical 
unemployment  situation  in  America's 
second  largest  industry. 

I  am  discouraged  that  in  the  face  of 
increasing  competition  from  abroad  for 
American  business  ne  .«hould  signify  a 
disdain  for  U.S.  aviation  leader.'rhip  and 
for  the  one  export  which  in  many  years 
has  been  responsible  for  keeping  our 
foreign  trade  balance  in  the  black. 

I  am  distressed  that  America's  option 
to  compete  for  business  in  the  super- 
sonic air  age  should  be  abruptly  can- 
celed when  the  goal  of  a  long-term  Gov- 
ernment commitment — prototype  con- 
struction and  flight  test — was  within 
sight. 

I  nm  disturbed  that  those  so  eager  to 
shoot  down  the  U.S.  SST  put  so  little 
stock  in  the  ability  of  other  nations  to 
succeed  with  their  own  supersonic  trans- 
ports. I  find  presumptuous  and  prepos- 
terous the  notion  that  the  United  States 
can  somehow  or  other  dictate  what  air- 
planes will  or  will  not  be  used  in  inter- 
national commerce. 

The  issues  surrounding  the  SST  were 
admittedly,  complex,  and  the  objective 
communication  of  all  the  facts  relating 
to  this  decision  was  diCBcult  to  achieve. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  which  heard  testimony 
on  the  SST  over  the  years,  in  every  case 
voted  to  continue  the  program.  Those 
who  heard,  first-hand,  the  witnesses  for 
and  against  the  SST  opted  without  ex- 
ception to  proceed  with  prototype  devel- 
opment. The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  this  very  year,  within  the 
last  week,  voted  by  a  ratio  of  2  to  1  to 
continue  funding  through  fiscal  year 
1971. 

We  invested  in  good  faith  in  a  super- 
sonic transport  to  sustain  America's  avia- 
tion leadership.  We  had  faith  that  the 
SST  could  he  everything  we  wanted  it  to 
be  and  none  of  the  things  those  who  fear 
it  said  it  would  be.  The  SST  this  coun- 
try designed  and  nurtured  almost  to 
prototype  completion  deserved  a  chance 
to  prove  itself.  This  termination  of  the 


SST  is  all  the  more  confounding  when 
one  considers  the  comparatively  modest 
co^t  of  going  forward  in  relation  to  the 
high  cost  of  wiping  out  a  billion  dollar 
investment  and  closing  the  door  on  the 
possibilities  of  billions  in  a.ssets  for  the 
United  States  in  the  years  ahead.  With  a 
succe.ssful  SST  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  supersonic  leadership  as  sup- 
erior as  the  leadership  we  enjoy  today  in 
the  design,  production,  and  sale  of  sub- 
sonic commercial  aircraft. 

It  was  within  our  power  to  give  the  SST 
a  new  lease  on  life.  By  failing  to  do  so  we 
entered  a  black  mark  in  the  history  of 
American  technological  achievement.  I 
only  hope  that  this  event  does  not  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  America  a.- 
the  economic  and  technological  leader  of 
the  free  world.  It  would  be  tragic  for  the 
high-flying  American  eagle  to  become 
an  ostrich  with  its  head  buried  in  the 
sand. 


FOREST  SERVICE  MINERAL 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
certain  that  Senators  are  aware  that  the 
matter  of  environmental  degradation  as 
a  result  of  extensive  mining  in  the  West- 
em  States,  and  in  my  State  of  Montana 
in  particular,  has  been  of  grave  concern 
to  me. 

On  March  16,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  introduced 
S.  1240,  relating  to  prospecting  and  ex- 
ploring for  minerals  on  public  lands.  At 
that  time,  I  addressed  the  Senate,  indi- 
cating my  concern  for  the  need  for  over- 
hauling the  mining  laws  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Recognizing  my  concern  in  these  areas. 
Edward  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
recently  forwarded  to  me  a  new  set  of 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  which 
will  affect  surface  use  of  the  national 
lands  in  connection  with  mineral  devel- 
opments. First,  let  me  offer  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Forest  Service  for  their 
recognition  of  this  most  serious  problem 
and  for  their  expeditious  attention  in 
upgrading  existing  regulations  to  at- 
tempt to  compensate  for  the  damage 
being  done.  The  proposed  regulations, 
which  I  mention,  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  elected  representatives.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  conservationist  groups, 
and  industrial  organizations  for  their 
comments  prior  to  official  adoption.  With 
this  in  mind,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Forest  Service,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Chief  Cliff,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  I  feel  it  important 
that  all  who  are  interested  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  review  these  regulations. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Forest  Service 
will  give  serious  attention  to  any  com- 
ments that  Senators  or  others  might 
care  to  make. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   DEPASTMENT   of   AGBICrrLTURE, 

Forest  Sebvice, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Enclosed  for  your 
Information  and  convenience  are  proposed 
regulations  and  an  environmental  statement 


concerning  mineral  development  under  the 
authorities  of  the  United  SUtes  mining  laws 
These  regulations  are  proposed  to  set  forth 
rules  and  procedures  through  which  use  of 
the  surface  of  National  Forest  lands  in  con- 
nection with  mineral  development  shall  be 
conducted  so  aa  to  avoid  or  minimize  adverse 
environmental  effects  and  loss  or  damage  to 
other  National  Forest  resources.  The  environ- 
mental statement  has  been  prepared  in  con- 
formance with  Section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Government  agencies.  Industry  organiza- 
tions, Euid  conservation  groups  have  been 
asked  to  comment  on  this  proposal  prior  to 
publication  of  the  regulations  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Because  of  your  Interest  in  Na- 
tional Forest  programs  we  are  advising  you 
of  this  proposal  In  Its  early  stage  of  review. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  P.  Cliff, 

Chief. 

USDA  Draft  Environmental  Statement  Pro- 
posed Mining  Recttlations 
(Prepared  In  accordance  with  section  102(2) 
(c)  of  Public  Law  91-190) 
Administrative   action   Is  being  taken  to 
propose  regulations  which  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 251.12,  Part  251,  Title  36  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations.  They  provide  for  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  surface 
resources  In  connection  with  prospecting,  ex- 
ploration, development,   mining,  or  proces- 
sing operations  and  uses  reasonably  Incident 
thereto  on  some  140  million  acres  of  National 
Forest  land  which  are  subject  to  location  and 
entry  under  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
fnvironmental  impact 

These  regulations  would  provide  that  all 
prospecting,  exploration,  development,  min- 
ing, and  processing  operations  carried  out 
on  National  Forest  lands  will  be  conducted 
to  harmonize.  Insofar  as  practicable,  with 
the  environment  by  protecting  fragile  land- 
scapes. Important  ecological  communities, 
natural  beauty,  and  future  productivity  of 
other  renewable  forest  resources. 

adverse  environmental  effects  which 
cannot  be  avoided 

The  proposed  regulations  would  have  no 
adverse  effects  since  their  primary  purpose 
Us  to  protect  and  enhance  the  environment 
within  existing  statutes.  Regulating  use  of 
the  surface  in  connection  with  mineral  de- 
velopment will  require  planning  and  design 
to  minimize  the  physical  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

ALTERNATIVES    TO    THE    PROPOSED    ACTION 

1.  Continue  current  mode  of  persuading 
mining  claimants  to  keep  necessary  surface 
disturbance  at  a  minimum. 

2.  New  legislation  to  modify  or  change  the 
existing  location  system. 

3.  Rely  on  State  enforcement  of  air.  water, 
and  solid  waste  pollution  criteria  and  stand- 
ards. 

NATURE    OF    LEGISLATION    OR    ACTION 

The  Increasing  national  demand  for  min- 
erals has  caused  an  intensive  search  for  new 
mineral  reserves.  The  more  accessible  de- 
posits were  discovered  years  ago,  and  new  de- 
posits must  now  be  found  at  greater  depths, 
thus  requiring  larger  and  more  sophisticated 
equipment  to  adequately  delineate  and  ap- 
praise the  value  of  these  hidden  ore  bodies 
Hence,  the  use  and  attendant  disturbance  of 
National  Forest  lands  In  connection  with 
mineral  development  are  now  Increasing. 
Such  use  of  the  surface  of  National  Forest 
lands,  although  authorized  by  law.  can  have 
a  serious  Impact  on  other  National  Forest 
resources. 

Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897  (30 
Stat.  35,  36;  16  U.S  C.  551,  478) ,  provides  that 
persons  entering  National  Forests  for  the 
purposes  of  prospecting,  locating,  and  devel- 
oping mineral  resources  mvist  comply  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  covering  National 
Forests.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  23,  1955 


(69  Stat  368,  30  U.S.C.  612)  provides  that 
mining  claims  located  after  July  23,  1955,  are 
to  be  used  only  for  prospecting,  mining,  or 
nrocesslng  operations  and  uses  Incident 
thereto  and  that  rights  under  such  claims 
are  subject  to  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  manage  and  dispose  of  the  vegetative  sur- 
face resources,  and  to  manage  other  surface 
resources  thereof. 

Authority  to  regulate  surface  use  of  Na- 
tional Forests  m  connection  with  mineral  de- 
velopment has  existed  for  many  years,  but 
reasonable  use  and  administration  has  only 
been  achieved  by  persuasion  with  responsi- 
ble mining  claimants.  This  has  not  been  ade- 
quate to  achieve  the  best  possible  uniform 
protection  of  Important  environmental 
values  A  comprehensive  and  fair  set  of  regu- 
lations Is  needed.  Further  support  for  such 
regulations  mav  be  found  in  Section  102  of 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act.  It  directs  that 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  policies, 
regulations  and  laws  of  the  Unltea  States 
shall  be  Intepreted  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  the  Act. 

In  order  to  meet  these  environmental  pro- 
tection responsibilities  and  to  more  specifi- 
cally define  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
miners  operating  on  the  National  Forests.  It 
is  appropriate  to  provide  mining  regulations 
to  meet  these  objectives. 

PROPOSED    ACTION 

The  proposed  regulations  would  amend 
Section  251.12.  Part  251,  Title  36  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  the  surface  re- 
sources on  National  Forest  land  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  connection  with  prospecting,  discovery,  ex- 
ploration, development,  mining,  and  proc- 
essing operations.  These  regulations  are  In- 
applicable to  mining  activities  in  designated 
wildernesses  which  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  36  CFR  251.70-.84. 

I.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 

The  proposed  regulations  are  applicable  to 
approximately  140  million  acres  that  are 
open  to  mining  location  and  entry  under 
the  mining  laws  within  the  National  Forest 
System.  These  regulations  would  provide 
that  all  mining  and  processing  operations 
curried  out  on  National  Forest  lands  be 
conducted  to  harmonize  Insofar  as  practic- 
able with  the  environment,  by  protecting 
fragile  landscapes,  important  ecological  com- 
munities, natural  beauty,  and  future  pro- 
ductivity of  other  renewable  forest  resources. 
Specifically,  the  regulations  would  meet 
these  broad  objectives  by  requiring  measures 
Including,  but  not  limited  to  control  of  ero- 
sion, landslides,  contributions  to  floods  and 
the  pollution  of  waters  and  air;  Isolation  of 
toxic  materials;  reclamation  of  disturbed 
areas  by  shaping,  drainage  control,  and  vege- 
tation: proper  location  of  roads  and  facili- 
ties: the  protecUon  of  fish  and  wildlife  and 
their  habitat;  and  the  prevention  of  hazards 
to  public  health  and  safety  Including  the 
prevention  and  control  of  fire. 

n.    FAVORABLE    ENVIRONMENTAL    EFFECTS 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations Is  to  protect  and  enhance  the  en- 
vironment while  conducting  operations  as- 
sociated with  mineral  development.  The  reg- 
ulations would  foster  Improved: 

(&)  Air  quality  by  requiring  all  operations 
to  meet  Federally  approved  standards  for 
clean  air  by  appropriate  measures  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  dust  control,  treat- 
ment of  stack  gases,  and  emission  control 
devices  on  equipment. 

(b)  Water  quality  by  requiring  that  all 
water  discharge  from  the  operation  area 
Into  receiving  water  shall  be  of  the  highest 
possible  quality  by  employing  such  meas- 
ures including,  but  not  limited  to,  effective- 
ly designed  tailings  ponds,  settling  basins,  or 
treatment  facilities  of  sufficient  capacity  for 
the  life  of  the  plai;ned  operation. 

(c)  Solid  waste  disposal  by  requiring  that 


all  treatment  and  storage  of  solid  wastes 
resulting  from  the  extraction,  processing,  or 
utilization  of  mineral  materials  or  fossil 
fuels  vylthin  the  area  of  operations  be  ac- 
camplished  in  such  a  manner  to  prevent  or 
minimize  scenic  blight,  public  safety  haz- 
ards, air  and  water  poUutlon,  create  public 
nuisances,  adversely  affect  land  values,  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  conununlty  life 
and  development. 

(d)  Fisheries  habitat  by  requiring  that 
in  all  operations  adjacent  to  or  within  the 
watersheds  of  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  valu- 
able or  potentially  valuable  for  fish,  prac- 
ticable means  will  be  taken  to  maintain  and 
protect  fisheries  habiut  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  maintenance  of  water  tempera- 
ture and  unobstructed  fish  passage  and  to 
protection  of  flsh  spawning,  rearing  and 
feeding  areas. 

HI.    ADVERSE    ENVIRONMENTAL    EFFECTS    WHICH 
CANNOT    BE    AVOIDED 

The  proposed  regulations  would  have  no 
adverse  effects  since  their  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment within  existing  statutes.  Any  mineral 
exploration  or  mining  will  disturb  the  en- 
vironment for  a  period  of  time.  Regulating 
use  of  the  surface  In  connection  with  min- 
eral development  will  require  planning  and 
design  to  minimize  the  physical  Impact  on 
the  environment. 


IV.   ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

1.  Continue  the  current  mode  of  persua- 
sion with  mining  claimants  to  keep  necessary 
surface  use  and  disturbance  at  a  minimum. 

2.  New  legislation  In  line  with  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  recommenda- 
tion to  modify  the  mining  laws  of  1872. 

3.  New  legislation  for  a  full  "hard  mineral" 
leasing  system  such  as  that  suggested  In 
S.  921  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  In  the 
92d  Congress. 

4.  Rely  on  State  enforcement  of  air,  water, 
and  solid  waste  pollution  criteria  and  stand- 
ards. 

Alternative  1  is  no  longer  acceptable  since 
protection  of  the  environment  Is  provided 
by  only  the  more  responsible  mining  claim- 
ants. Uniform  protection  Is  lacking  and  since 
adequate  environmental  protection  Is  often 
costly  the  more  responsible  clalnaant  is  at 
an  economic  disadvantage. 

Alternatives  2  and  3  are  beyond  adminis- 
trative authority.  The  proposed  regulation 
does  not  preclude  such  congressional  action 
but  provides  the  best  possible  protection  un- 
til and  If  such  legislation  Is  passed.  The  reg- 
ulations are  not  Intended  to  negate  new 
legislation  since  present  mining  statutes 
limit  and  departmental  regulation  to  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  only  the  sur- 
face resources. 

Alternative  4  by  Itself  would  not  provide 
the  uniformity  of  environmental  protection 
on  all  National  Forests.  The  proposed  regu- 
lations would  not  replace  but  would  rein- 
force State  requirements. 

V.  RELATIONSHIPS  BETVSTEEN  LOCAL  SHORT-TERM 
USES  OF  man's  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  MAIN- 
TENANCE   OF    LONG-TERM    PRODtJCTIVITT 

Mining  Itself  is  a  short-term  use  of  a 
localized  resource.  Only  a  definite  quantity 
of  a  specific  mineral  or  fuel  now  exists  and 
the  resources  are  non -renewable.  However, 
the  environmental  Impact  of  the  mining  or 
processing  operation  has  both  short-term 
and  long-term  effects.  The  long-term  effects 
are  most  serious  because  some,  such  as  the 
complete  destruction  of  an  ecosystem  from 
airborne  chemicals  or  a  drastic  altering  of  an 
asthetlcally  pleasing  landscape,  may  persist 
for  several  generations.  Ecological  changes 
occur  over  long  time  periods  and  recovery 
from  short-term  mining  operations  could 
span  centuries. 

By  Its  very  nature,  mining  Is  an  extremely 
difficult  activity  to  undertake  without  some 
adverse  Infiuence  on  the  environment.  These 
regulations  are  Intended  to  minimize  both 
the   short-term  and  long-term  effects.  The 


control  of  on-site  erosion,  stream  sedlmen- 
taUon,  chemical  quality  of  waters,  air  poUu- 
tlon, and  solid  waste  disposal  during  the 
mining  operaUon  are  examples  of  short-term 
environmental  conUols  attempted  by  the 
regulations.  In  addition,  regulations  that 
protect  basic  air,  soil,  and  water  resources 
will  help  maintain  long-term  productivity  of 
other  renewable  resources  In  an  acceptable 
environment.  Reclamation  practices  that  re- 
shape the  land,  establish  lake  ponds,  and 
restore  productive  wildlife  habitat  or  tree 
cover  will  also  produce  long-term  beneflta 
as  well  as  enhance  the  beauty  of  some  land- 
scapes. 

VI.    IRREVKESIBLE    OB    IRBETRHVABLE 
COMMITM2NT    OF    RESOURCES 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions would  Impose  no  Irreversible  and  Irre- 
trievable commitment  of  resources  except  the 
mineral  resource  which  Is  nonrenewable. 
More  intensive  mining  management  would 
result  in  opportunities  to  improve  upon  the 
management  of  other  resources — roads  can 
be  fitted  into  access  plans  and  benefit  wlld- 
llfo  habitat,  recreation,  fire  control,  timber 
management,  etc.  In  some  areas  mining  sites 
can  be  reclaimed  to  enhance  recreational 
activities  such  as  developing  ponds  and  lakes 
where  none  existed  before,  reclaiming  cer- 
tain lands  far  higher  quaUty  forest  products, 
land  forming  and  shaping  to  benefit  wildlife, 
esthetics,  etc. 


TITLE  36— PARKS,  FORESTS.  AND 

MEMORIALS 

Chapter  n — Forest  Service,  Department  of 

Agricttltuse 

FART    251 — ^LAND    tJSES 

Prospecting  and  mineral  development  under 
the  United  States  mining  laws 
Section  251.12,  Part  251,  Title  36  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Is  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 
I  251.12  Mining    Regulations. 

(a)   Authority.    Pursuant    to    the    Act    of 
June  4.  1897  (30  Stat.  35,  36;   16  U.S.C.  651. 
478),  persons  entering  National  Forests  for 
the  purposes  of  prospecting,  locating,  and  de- 
veloping mineral  resources  must  comply  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  covering  National 
Forests.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  23,  1956 
(69  Stat    368;   30  U.S.C.  612)    provides  that 
mining  claims  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  are  to  be  used  only  for  prospecting, 
mining,   or  processing  operations   and   uses 
reasonably  incident  thereto,  and  that  right 
under  such  claims  are  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  manage  and  dispose  of 
the  vegetative  surface  resources  and  to  man- 
ege   other    surface    resources    thereof.    The 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  June  12, 
1960   (74  Stat.  215;   16  U.S.C.  528-531),  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  develop  and  administer  the  renewable 
natural  resources  of  the  National  Forests  for 
outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed, 
and  wildlife  and  flsh  purposes.  Section  102  of 
the   National   Environmental   Policy   Act    of 
1969  (83  Stat.  852;  42  U.S.C.  4332)  authorizes 
and  directs  that  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
the   poUcles.   regulations,    and   laws    of    the 
United  States  shall  be  interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  the  policies 
of  the  Act,  which  Include  the  requirement 
that  environmental  amenities  and  values  be 
given  appropriate  consideration  In  decision 
making. 

(b)  Purpose.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these 
regulations  to  set  forth  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures through  which  use  of  the  surface  of 
national  forest  lands  in  connection  with  op- 
erations authorized  by  the  United  States 
mining  laws  shall  be  conducted  so  as  to  avoid 
or  minimize  adverse  environmental  impacts 
and  loss,  damage,  or  adverse  effects  on  na- 
tional forest  resources. 

(c)  Scope.  These  regulations  provide  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  environ- 
mental quaUty  and  the  surface  resources  on 
national  forest  land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
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the  Secretary  of  Agtrlculture  which  are  subject 
to  location  and  entry  under  the  United  States 
mining  laws  of  May  10,  1872.  as  amended: 
Provided,  however,  That  any  area  of  national 
forest  lands  covered  by  a  special  Act  of 
Congress  (16  tJ.S.C.  482a-482q)  Is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  special  act,  and  In  case  of 
conflict  the  provisions  of  the  special  act  shall 
apply.  Operailona  under  the  United  States 
mining  laws  in  National  Forest  Wlldernesa 
units  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 251.83  and  251.84  of  this  Part. 

(d)  Definitions.  The  following  definitions 
shall  apply  to  all  regulations  in  this  section: 

( 1 )  The  word  "operations"  means  all  func- 
tions, work,  or  activities  in  connection  with 
prospecting,  exploration,  development,  min- 
ing, or  processing  of  mineral  resources  and 
uses  reasonably  incident  thereto,  including 
roads,  conducted  on  national  forest  lands 
whether  on  or  off  the  claim. 

(2)  The  word  "operator"  means  a  person 
conducting  operations. 

(3)  The  word  "person"  means  an  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  or  other  legal  entity. 

(e)  Use  of  f*ining  Claims,  Vegetative  Re- 
sources. (1)  Ail  mining  claims  subject  to 
these  regulations  shall  be  used  by  claimants 
only  for  prospecting,  exploration,  develop- 
ment, mining  or  processing  operations  and 
uses  reasonably  incident  thereto.  Except  for 
claims  not  subject  to  surface  management 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  23. 
1955  (69  Stat.  368;  30  U.S.C.  612),  otheruses 
of  the  surface  or  surface  resources  are  sub- 
ject to  use  or  occupancy  by  the  United  States, 
its  licensees  or  permittees,  so  long  as  the 
use  or  occvipancy  does  not  endanger  or  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  prospecting,  ex- 
ploration, development,  mining,  or  processing 
of  the  mineral  resources  thereon  and  uses 
reasonably  incident  thereto.  (2)  All  vegeta- 
tive resources  on  mining  claims  subject  to 
these  regulations  shall  be  used  only  for 
prospecting,  exploration,  development,  min- 
ing, or  processing  operations  and  uses  reason- 
ably incident  thereto,  and  such  resources 
may  be  severed  or  removed  only  when  neces- 
sary for  construction  of  buildings  or  struc- 
tures or  for  clearance  for  such  operations 
and  uses.  Any  severance  or  removal  of  vege- 
tative resources,  except  to  provide  clearance. 
shall  be  conducted  in  such  manner  as  to 
avoid  or  minimize  adverse  effects  on  national 
forest  resources  and  envlronmentstl  and 
esthetic  values,  and  any  severance  and  re- 
moval of  timber,  except  to  provide  clearance, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  sound  principles 
of  forest  management. 

(f)  Plan  of  Operations — Requirements.  (1) 
Any  p>erson,  before  conducting  prospecting, 
exploration,  development,  mining,  or  process- 
ing operations  on  national  forest  lands  re- 
quiring the  use  of  vehicles  or  equipment 
other  than  non-powered  hand  tools,  shall 
submit  a  proposed  plan  of  operations  to  the 
District  Ranger  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
land  Involved.  Any  person  conducting  pro- 
specting, exploration,  development,  mining, 
or  processing  operations  on  the  effective  date 
of  these  regulations  shall  within  one  year 
from  that  date  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  including  the  submission  of 
a  plan  of  operations:  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  provisions  of  this  section 
apply  to  operations  concluded  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  these  regulations.  (2)  The 
plan  of  operations  shall  Include:  (1)  a  de- 
scription sufficient  to  Identify  the  area  on 
the  ground  within  which  the  operations  are 
to  be  conducted  and  the  estimated  period 
of  activity;  (11)  means  and  other  conditions 
of  access  as  set  forth  In  subsection  ( 1 )  of  this 
section;  (ill)  the  methods  of  and  the  type 
and  size  of  equipment  to  be  used;  (iv)  the 
location  and  size  of  areas  upon  which  It  Is 
expected  vegetation  or  soil  will  be  disturbed; 
and    (V)    a   description  of   measures   to    be 


taken  to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (h). 

(g)  Plan  of  Operations — Approval.  (1)  An 
authorized  Forest  Officer  shall  promptly  re- 
view the  proposed  plan  of  operations  and 
shall  notify  the  operator,  in  writing,  within 
thirty  (30)  calendar  days  of  the  date  the 
plan  was  submitted  of  approval  or  of  any 
changes  or  additions  to  the  proposed  plan 
of  operations,  or  that  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  provisions  of  section  102(2)  (c)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  apply. 
Where  the  provisions  of  section  102(2)  (c) 
apply  no  operations  shall  take  place  until 
there  has  been  compliance  with  those  pro- 
visions. If  such  a  notice  is  not  given  within 
thirty  (30)  calendar  days,  the  plan  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  approved  and  the  person  sub- 
mitting the  plan  of  operations  may  proceed 
in  accordance  with  the  plan.  A  plan  of  opera- 
tions may  be  changed  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  Forest  Service  £ind  the  operator  at  any 
time.  (2)  If  development  of  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  an  entire  operation  is  dependent 
upon  unknown  factors  which  cannot  or  will 
not  be  determined  except  during  the  progress 
of  the  operations,  a  partial  plan  may  be 
approved  and  supplemented  from  time  to 
time.  A  plan  of  operations  covering  only  a 
defined  phase  or  stages  of  an  entire  operation 
may  be  approved. 

(h)  Requirements  for  Environmental  Pro- 
tection and  National  Forest  Resources  Con- 
servation. All  operations  shall  be  conducted 
In  accordance  vrtth  the  following  require- 
ments: 

1.  Air  Quality.  Operators  shall  comply  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  air  quality 
standards,  but  in  no  event  shall  operations 
be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
air  pollution  which  can  be  avoided  or  mini- 
mized through  such  measures  as  dust  con- 
trol, treatment  of  st.€ick  gases,  and  emission 
control  devices  on  equipment. 

2.  Water  Quality.  Operators  shall  comply 
with  applicable  Federal  and  State  water 
quality  standards,  but  In  no  event  shall  op- 
erations be  conducted  in  such  manner  as 
to  cause  water  pollution  from  tailings,  dump- 
age,  sedimentation  or  discharges  into  receiv- 
ing waters  which  can  be  avoided  or  mini- 
mized through  such  measures  as  ponds,  set- 
tling or  catch  basins,  or  treatment  facilities 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  life  of  the 
planned  operation. 

3.  Solid  Wastes.  Operators  shall  comply 
with  applicable  Federal  and  State  solid  waste 
disposal  standards,  but  In  no  event  shall 
operations  be  conducted  In  such  manner  as 
to  cause  adverse  effects  of  solid  wastes  on  air 
and  water  quality,  scenic  beauty,  and  public 
health  and  safety  which  can  be  avoided  or 
minimized  through  such  measures  as  careful 
design  and  location  of  tailings,  Sfwil,  and 
trash  piles. 

4.  Scenic  Values.  Operators  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  minimize  adverse 
Impacts  of  operations  on  scenic  values  of 
the  surface  of  national  forest  lands  through 
such  measures  as  the  design  or  locations 
for  roads  and  facilities,  vegetative  screening 
of  operations,  and  use  of  materials  and  colors 
for  permanent  structures  which  blend  with 
the  landscape. 

5.  Streams  and  Lakes.  If  operations  In 
streams  and  lakes  are  to  be  undertaken,  they 
shall  be  conducted  In  such  manner  as  to 
cause  the  niinlmum  practicable  disturbance 
of  the  lake  or  stream  bed  and  to  maintain 
the  highest  practicable  quality  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake  or  stream. 

6.  Fisheries  Habitat.  If  oi)eratlons  adjacent 
to  or  within  the  watersheds  of  streams,  lakes 
and  ponds  valuable  or  potentially  valuable 
for  flsh  are  to  be  undertaken,  c^erators  shall 
take  all  practicable  means  to  nmlntaln  and 
protect  fisheries  hsibltat.  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  maintenance  of  water  tempera- 
ture and  unobstructed  fish  passage,  and  pro- 
tection of  flsh  spawning,  rearing  and  feeding 
areas. 

7.  Roads  within  Mining  Claims.  Operators 


shall  construct  and  maintain  all  roads  within 
mining  claims  to  assure  adequate  dralnaee 
and  to  prevent  damage  to  soil,  water  and 
other  resource  values.  Unless  otherwise  re 
quested    by    the    Forest    Service,    roads   no 
longer  needed  for  operations  shall  be  closed 
to  normal  vehicular  traffic,  bridges  and  cui 
verts   removed,  cross  drains,   dips   or  water 
bars   constructed,   and    revegetated   or  sur 
faced    to    provide    a   permanent    protective 
cover.  »~"vc 

8.  Reclamation,  Rehabilitation,  Restora 
tion.  Except  for  roads  within  mining  claims 
at  the  conclusion  of  operations  on  mlninij 
claims,  operators  shall  take  measures  to 
promptly  stabilize,  rehabilitate,  and  when 
practicable,  restore  disturbed  areas'  Such 
measures  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 

(I)  Control  of  erosion  and  landslides 

(II)  Control  of  storm  water  runoff, 
(ill)  Isolation  of  toxic  materials. 

(iv)  Reshaping  of  all  disturbed  areas  to 
facilitate  drainage  and  revegetation  or  other 
planned  uses. 

(v)  Revegetation  of  disturbed  areas 

(vi)  Elimination  of  hazards  to'  public 
health  and  safety.  ^      "^ 

(vii)  Restoration  of  fisheries  and  wildlife 
habitat  in  surface  water  bodies. 

(1)  Maintenance  during  Construction  and 
Operations;  Public  Safety.  Throughout  all 
construction  and  operation  stages  the  od 
erator  shall  maintain  his  structures  eauln- 
ment  and  facilities  In  a  reasonably  safe 
neat,  and  workmanlike  manner.  Hazardou^ 
sites  or  conditions  shall  be  signed,  fenced 
or  otherwise  identified  to  protect  other  na- 
tional forest  users. 

(J)  Removal  of  Structures  and  Equipment 
Upon  completion  of  operations,  abandon-' 
meut,  loss,  or  relinquishment  of  mlnine 
claims,  operators  shall  remove  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  all  structures,  machinery 
equipment,  tools,  and  materials,  and  shall 
clean  up  the  site  of  operations. 

Ik)  Prevention  and  Control  of  Fire  The 
operator  shall  comply  with  all  applicable 
Federal  and  State  fire  laws  and  shall  lake  all 
reasonable  measures  to  prevent  and  suppress 
fires  on  the  area  of  operations,  and  require 
his  employees,  contractors,  and  subcontrac- 
tors to  do  likewise. 

(1)  Access  to  Mining  Claims.  Any  person 
holding  a  valid  mining  claim  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws  shall  be  permitted 
acce."^  to  such  claim,  but  no  road  or  other 
means  of  access.  Including  l.<indlng  areas  for 
aircraft,  .shall  be  constructed  or  improved  on 
national  forest  land  until  he  has  received 
authorization  in  writing.  Application  for  such 
access  shall  be  filed  with  the  District  Ranger 
and  shall  Include  a  description  of  the  type 
and  standard  of  the  proposed  means  of  ac- 
cess, and  a  plat  of  its  proposed  location. 
Authorization  for  such  use  shall  provide  the 
mode  of  access,  route,  location  design  stand- 
ards, and  other  conditions  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  protect  environmental  value  and  na- 
tional forest  resources,  including  vegetative 
.<;creenlng  or  other  measures  to  protect  scenic 
values  and  measures  to  assure  against  ero- 
sion or  pollution. 

( m  t  Performance  Bonds.  ( 1 )  To  assure  the 
faithful  compliance  with  the  regulations  of 
this  section  and  the  plan  of  operation  as  ap- 
proved, amended  or  supplemented,  a  perform- 
ance bond  shall  be  required  unless  waived 
by  the  Forest  Service.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  bond,  consideration  will  be 
given  to,  tunong  other  factors,  the  character 
and  nature  of  the  restoration  and  reclama- 
tion requirements  and  to  the  estimated  costs 
thereof  in  the  event  that  the  operator  for- 
feits his  performance  bond.  (2)  The  author- 
ized Forest  Officer  shall  determine  whether 
the  operation  has  been  carried  out  and  com- 
pleted In  accordance  with  the  approved  plan 
of  operations  and  related  permit  for  access 
Insofar  as  restoration  and  reclamation  aspects 
are  concerned  before  releasing  the  perform- 
ance bond.  .  ; 
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HOUSING  INDUSTRY  MOVING  UP 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Chairman  Preston  Martin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  announced 
that  interest  rates  on  conventional  home 
mortgages  declined  by  a  record  amount 
in  February  1971  for  the  second  consec- 
utive month. 

This  welcome  news  brought  out  the 
fact  that  last  month's  drop  of  26  to  28 
basis  points — on  top  of  January's  decline 
of  18  to  20  basis  points  and  earlier 
smaller  decreases — brought  the  total 
downturn  in  conventional  home  mort- 
gage costs  on  loan  closings,  since  their 
peak  last  summer,  to  about  60  basis 
points.  For  those  technically  and  math- 
ematically inclined,  a  "basis  point"  is  de- 
fined as  one-hundredth  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  Martin  said  in  his  armoimcement : 

Effective  rates  on  loans  closed  reached  a 
20-month  low.  Availability  of  funds  Is  grow- 
ing. The  loan-to-price  ratio  and  the  term  to 
maturity  for  mortgage  loans  were  also  fur- 
ther liberalized  In  February.  These  develop- 
ments reinforce  new,  lower,  rates  on  commit- 
ments to  lend,  and  should  add  a  further 
stimulus  to  housing  demand. 

Seldom,  Mr.  President,  have  so  many 
fundamental  forces  lined  up  simultane- 
ously to  support  a  rise  in  housing.  Last 
year,  President  Nixon  prevented  the  drop 
in  housing  starts  from  growing  larger  by 
giving  the  building  industry  massive  in- 
jections of  mortgEige  credit  and  subsi- 
dies, and  this  year,  the  administration 
expects  a  20-percent  gain,  to  at  least 
1,750,000. 

Further,  the  Commerce  Department 
reported  last  week  that  the  armual  rate 
of  housing  starts  climbed  to  1,715,000  in 
February,  up  from  1,306,000  in  the  same 
month  a  year  earlier. 

And,  from  a  peak  of  %V2  or  9  percent 
last  summer,  rates  on  conventional  home 
loans  have  dropped  to  7  percent  in  some 
cities  and  6%  percent  in  a  scattered  few, 
the  swiftest  decline  in  decades. 

As  Time  magazine  noted  this  week, 
this  decline  in  interest  rates  has  had  the 
double  effect  of  reducing  the  buyer's 
monthly  payments  and  enabling  people 
with  lower  incomes  to  qualify  for  mort- 
gages under  the  usual  standards  de- 
manded by  lenders. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration gave  the  market  a  lift  by  cut- 
ting the  ceiling  on  its  home  loans  from 
IV2  percent  to  7  percent. 

Thus  to  President  Nixon,  and  to  his 
entire  housing  team,  I  think  we  owe  a 
hearty  "well  done." 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  STATEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing joined  in  supporting  the  congression- 
al resolution  which  led  to  the  President's 
designation  of  this  week  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action,"  I  should  like  to  reit- 
erate at  this  time,  along  with  Ameri- 
cans everywhere,  my  personal  concern 
for  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  urge  once  again  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  observe  the  minimiun 
standard  of  treatment  for  prisoners  of 
war  as  it  agreed  upon  with  124  other 
governments  in  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949.  And  I  urge  our  own  Government 


to  disengage  completely  from  Vietnam  by 
the  end  of  this  year  so  that  we  can  ob- 
tain the  early  release  of  our  servicemen 
and  civilians,  now  being  held  in  Viet- 
nam. The  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
have  offered  to  negotiate  the  release  of 
these  prisoner-hostages  once  we  submit 
a  timetable  for  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Vietnam.  I 
strongly  request  that  the  administration 
consider  this  offer  seriously  before  re- 
jecting it  as  a  tactical  diversion  by  the 
other  side. 

Until  these  American  citizens  are  prop- 
erly cared  for  according  to  the  mini- 
mum standards  set  by  international  law 
and  released  in  a  timely  fashion,  we 
must  all  work  toward  the  rapid  achieve- 
ment of  these  demands.  Only  through 
concerted  energies  can  we  emphasize  the 
strength  of  our  demands  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  and  the  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  that  regard  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Student  Association  for  Freedom  of  Pris- 
oners of  War  together  with  the  signa- 
tures from  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try be  printed  in  the  Record.  This  asso- 
ciation has  worked  unceasingly  to  bring 
this  issue  before  the  public  conscience, 
and  I  commend  the  work  it  has  done  and 
will  continue  to  do.  It  has  organized  bi- 
partisan support  from  students  and  other 
solicitious  citizens  and  public  represen- 
tatives. For  that  reason  it  merits  the  sup- 
port of  this  entire  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  signatures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We,  the  public  representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  differing  In  our  politi- 
cal i)er6uaslons  and  our  opinions  concerning 
the  conduct  and  management  of  the  South- 
east Asian  war  by  this  Government,  call  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Forces  In  that 
area  of  the  world  to  respond  to  our  plea  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  the  United  States 
military  personnel  and  the  civilians  that 
those  Forces  hold  as  prisoners. 

We  ask  that  they  not  examine  this  plea 
for  either  superficial  or  hidden  motives,  for 
we  assure  them  that  we  speak  from  our 
hearts,  without  regard  to  any  political  label 
or  coloring. 

We  sp>eak  on  behalf  of  the  families  of 
the  nearly  1,600  American  servicemen  and 
the  18  civilians  who  await  word  of  the  wel- 
fare, or  Indeed  the  existence,  of  their  hus- 
bands, sons,  brothers  and  fathers  missing  In 
action  or  captured  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Administrations,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  brought  the  plea  for  humane  treat- 
ment under  the  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the 
attention  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  and  to  the  other  Communist  Forces 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  mlnlmtina  degree  of  humanity  on  the 
part  of  the  said  Forces  would  require  them 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War,  by  Identifying 
each  serviceman  that  they  now  hold  or  have 
held  prisoner;  a  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ion of  mankind  should  comp>el  them  to  do 
so. 

We  further  call  upon  said  Forces  to  as- 
sure this  nation  and  to  assure  the  world 
that  they  will  begin  to  comply  with  all  pro- 
visions of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  rela- 
tive, to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  by 
which  all  parties  to  the  conflict  In  South- 


east Asia  are  bound.  We  ask  nothing  mora 
than  these  prisoners'  rights  as  soldiers  and 
men.  as  set  down  In  the  long  history  of  civil- 
ized mankind,  and  In  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. 

The  children  In  our  States  who  are  denied 
fathers,  the  wives  who  are  denied  htisbands, 
the  parents  ^rho  are  denied  sons,  the  brothers 
who  are  denied  brothers,  and  prisoners  of 
war  who  are  denied  life  In  Its  most  primitive 
meaning,  deserve  this  simple  courtesy  and 
basic  right  required  by  International  law  and 
protocol. 

In  the  name  of  simple  and  basic  humanity, 
we  request  the  Government  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  all  other 
Communist  Forces  In  Southeast  Asia  to  be- 
gin Immediate  and  meaningful  negotiations 
for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  es- 
peclaUy  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  those  United 
States  Senators  who  have  signed  the  state- 
ment on  prisoners  of  war  being  circulated 
by  this  organization: 

AS  or  12  P.M.,  MASCH  25,  1971 

Senator  Allen.  Senator  Allott,  Senator 
Beall,  Senator  Bellmon.  Senator  Bennett, 
Senator  Bible.  Senator  Boggs,  Senator  Brock. 

Senator  Brooke.  Senator  Burdlck,  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Senator  Cannon.  Senator 
Chiles.  Senator  Cook,  Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  Domlnlck,  Senator  Ellender.  Sen- 
ator Fannin,  Senator  GambreU,  Senator 
Goldwater,  Senator  Orlffln,  Senator  Gurney, 
Senator  Hansen. 

Senator  Harris.  Senator  Humphrey.  Sen- 
ator Inouye.  Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  Senator  Jordan  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Senator  McGee,  Senator  Mclntyre.  Senator 
Metcalf,  Senator  Miller,  Senator  Mondale, 
Senator  Montoya,  Senator  Moss. 

Senator  Muskle,  Senator  Nelson,  Senator 
Packwood,  Senator  Pastors,  Senator  Pearson, 
Senator  Prouty,  Senator  Routh. 

Senator  Saxbe.  Senator  Sparkman,  Senator 
Stevens,  Senator  Stevenson.  Senator  Thur- 
mond, Senator  Welcker,  Senator  Young. 

Every  Governor  has  signed  this  statement. 
Six  hundred  forty-three  Mayors  and  forty- 
seven  State  Attorneys  General,  and  numer- 
ous other  public  servants  on  the  state,  local, 
and  municipal  level  have  added  their  sig- 
natures to  the  statement. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE HEALTH  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Portland 
Oregonian  lauds  the  President's  com- 
prehensive health  proposals  stating  that 
other  proposals  based  on  a  national 
health  insurance  would  inevitably  lead  to 
more  Federal  control  over  State  and 
local  governments. 

Under  the  President's  bold  health-care 
plan  the  Federal  Government  would  play 
a  comparatively  minor  role  with  private 
insurance  companies  and  the  health  in- 
dustry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  Oregonian 
editorial  of  February  19.  1971,  entitled 
"Reformed  Health  Care." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Portland   (Oreg.)    Oregonian, 

Feb.  19,  1971) 

Retoriocd  Hkalth  Carz 

President  Nixon's  health  care  program, 
projKised  In  a  message  to  Congress  Thursday, 
would  cover  virtually  all  Americans,  as  would 
other  plans  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. But  m  contrast  to  some  prop>osalB, 
such  aa  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  and  Rep. 
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Martha  W.  Qrtfflths'  Human  Security  Pro- 
gram, the  federal  government  would  play  a 
comparatively  minor  role  In  cooperation  with 
private  insurance  companies  and  the  health 
professions. 

Cost  of  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  national 
health  Insurance  has  been  estimated  at  from 
•53  billion  to  $77  billion  a  year,  flnanced 
from  Increased  Social  Security  taxes  and 
from  federal  general  revenues.  Mr.  Nixon 
made  no  over-all  estimate  of  the  cost  of  his 
plan,  but  Individual  items  added  up  to 
»2.8  bUUon. 


The  Constitution  asked  why  America     where.  But  we're  being  accused  of  it.  This 


stands  apart  from  75  other  nations  in  the 
world  which  have  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention.  The  paper  pointed  out  that 
the  human  rights  treaties  of  the  UN. 
would  not  supersede  our  own  Constitu- 
tion and  that  both  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  have  urged  the  Senate 
to  approve  the  convention. 

The   paper   further   stated   that    the 
claim  that  the  United  States  would  be 


Is  unjust,  but  perhaps  It  Is  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  place  the  nation  firmly  on 
record.  "I  believe  we  should  delay  no  longer," 
he  told  the  Senate,  "in  talcing  the  final  con- 
vincing step  which  would  reaflJrm  that  the 
United  States  remains  as  strongly  oppoeed  to 
the  crime  of  genocide  as  ever." 

The  enormity  of  the  crime,  it  seems  to  us. 
makes  the  objections  look  like  petty  quib- 
bling over  technicalities.  We  support  the 
President  wholeheartedly. 


Under  the  Administration  plan,  empiovers     charged  with  genocide  by  many  foreign 


would  be  required  to  provide  comprehensive 
private  insurance  for  employees  by  July  1, 
1973.  The  employer  would  pay  65  per  cent 
of  the  premium  cost  at  the  start  and  75 
per  cent  after  2 '2  years.  Employes  would 
pay  the  remainder.  Pull  hospitalization, 
surgical  and  medical  care,  laboratory  serv- 
ices, maternity  and  well-child  care  would  be 
covered. 


nations  is  based  on  false  assumptions: 

It  seems  to  suggest  that  genocide  is  a 
terrible  crime  unless  Americans  are  commit- 
ting It. 

But  all  rational  Americans  know  that 
America  does  not  intend  to,  nor  does  It 
commit,  genocide  anywhere  in  the  world. 


THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  London  Economist  magazine  re- 
viewed the  effect  of  South  Vietnam's  ex- 
pedition in  southern  Laos  with  the  clar- 
ity of  thought,  and  dispassion  of  intent 
Unfounded  charges  can  be  made  at  any-     for  which  that  Journal  has  long  been 


The   government    would   subsidize   family      h"  "o":     u^""^ '''*",      ""^^  ^^  *r'  \J, 

■alth-care   for  families  earning   less   than      ""^^'   a^y^'^ere,    regardless   of   whether      noted 


healt 


•5.000  a  year  under  a  proposal  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  present  Medicaid  program. 
Pamiles  earning  less  than  $3,000  would  pay 
no  premiums  and  those  earning  between 
•3.C'  JO  and  $5,000  would  pay  on  a  sliding  scale. 
The  S5.30  monthly  contribution  now  paid 
by  the  elderly  for  supplemental  Medicare 
coverage  would  be  eliminated. 

A  nationwide  network  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations  would  be  encouraged 
by  Federal  financial  aid.  The  President  said 
such  organizations  would  reverse  the  present 
"Illogical  Incentive"  whereby  doctors  and 
hosptlals  are  paid  in  relation  to  how  long  a 
patient  Is  ill.  Under  his  plan,  he  said.  Income 
would  grow  In  relation  to  how  long  the 
patient  is  well. 

A  doctor  corps  would  be  established  at  a 
cost  of  $10  million  to  provide  care  In  rural 
areas  and  ghettos  where  there  is  Inadequate 
care  now.  Scholarships,  totaling  $29  mUllon. 
would  be  provided  for  low-income  medical 
and  dental  students.  A  similar  amount  would 
be  budgeted  for  training  physicians'  assist- 
ants. Medical  schools  would  be  eligible  for      ^°^^  ^'^  million  Jews  and  gypsies  staggered 


or  not  we  adopt  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  our  not  signing  the  convention 
would  protect  us  from  unfounded  allega- 
tions by  other  nations  or  people. 

The  time  has  come  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Feb.  25 

1970) 

The  Genochje  Convention 

Genocide  is  an  ugly  word  defined  as  "the 

deliberate   and  systematic  destruction  of  a 

racial,  political  or  cultural  group." 

The  word  came  into  common  usage  after 
World   War  II   when  Nazi  extermination  of 


$93  million  In  grants  for  expansion.  A  com- 
mission would  be  set  up  to  study  the  high 
cost  of  malpractice  insurance. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  nationalization  of 
health  Insurance  inevitably  would  lead  to 
federal  personnel  approving  local  hospital 
budgets  and  setting  local  physicians  fees. 
He  said  the  better  way — "more  practical, 
more  effective,  less  expensive  and  less  dan- 
gerous"— is  to  reform  and  renew  the  present 
health  system. 

Many  Americans  will  agree.  But  there  Is 
strong  support  also  for  nationalization.  The 
Kennedy-Griffiths  plan  was  drafted  by  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  Commltee  of  100  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  created  by  the  late 
Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union.  A  long  debate  Is  likely  in 
Congress  before  an  adequate  solution  Is 
reached  to  the  mounting  problem  of  financ- 
ing the  Nation's  health  care.  The  Adminis- 
tration's plan  appears  at  first  glance  to  be 
adequate. 


the  conscience  of  mankind.  In  1948  the  UN. 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide.  This  made  mass  murder 
of  a  people  a  matter  of  International  con- 
cern. The  United  States  signed  the  conven- 
tion but  has  never  ratified  it,  and  it  has  no 
effect  III  our  country. 

Surely  Americans  are  not  Indifferent  to  the 
deliberate  mass  slaughter  of  innocents 

Then  why  haven't  we  taken  a  stand  with 
74  other  nations  by  ratifying  the  convention? 

For  a  long  time  It  was  held  that  treaties 
of  this  sort  would  supercede  our  Constitu- 
tion or  Interfere  with  sovereignty.  But 
President  Nixon,  backed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
says  there  Is  no  constitutional  obstacle  and 
has  urged  the  Senate  to  approve  the  Conven- 
tion. 

One  Influential  organization  has  opposed 
ratification  from  the  beelantng.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  meeting  in  Atlanta,  has 
once  again  gone  on  record  as  opposed  to 
ratification,  though  the  vote  was  close— 130 
to  126.  They  argue  that  Americans  could  be 
tried  in  foreign  courts,  or  that  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  might  be  accused  and  tried  on 
charges  of  genpclde. 

This  attitude,  we'd  guess.  Is  greatly  appre- 
clat€d  by  those  employed  In  the  propaganda 
bureaus  of  America's  enemies.  It  seems  to 
suggest  that  genocide  Is  a  terrible  crime  un- 
less Americans  are  committing  It.  One  dele- 
gate said  quite  bluntly  that  genocide  In  war 
Is  no  crime  and  added:  "I  wouldn't  be  In  this 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution following  the  American  Bar 
Association's  vote  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  an  example  of  the  many  fine 
editorials  and  stories  on  this  important 
human  rights  covenant. 

Following  World  War   H,  the  entire  _ _ „  

world  was  shocked  by  the  exposure  of  country  if  it  weren't  for  genocide,  it  was  and  each  hillside  tussle  has  duly  become 
the  Nazi  extermination  of  over  6  million  ^^^^,^^  ^^^  white  man  or  the  Indian  and  the  either  a  triumph  or  a  rout.  Perhaps  this  is 
Jews.  Consequently,  the  United  Nations  ^"^"^'^^  *°"'  <iova  the  drain."  This  mem-  how  wars  have  to  be  fought.  But  enough  has 
General  Assembly  adooted  the  rnnvpn  °^^^^^  quotation  is  probably  framed  on  the  happened  now  for  the  shape  of  the  c.impaign 
tion  on  theXevenfion  anH  P,mTch^^^  "'""^  ^^"'  ^  ^*"°^  ^^'^  ^"^""^  ''^ht  now.     to   be  reasonably  plain.  Iven  if  the  South 

uon  on  tne  PrevenUon  and  Punishment  Rational  Americans  know  well  enough  that     Vietnamese    come    back    out    of   Laos   fairly 


The  Economist  says  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  Laos  have  probably  won  a 
year's  quiescence  in  the  war,  and  that  the 
operation  has  succeeded  in  at  least  two 
very  Important  things. 

First,  it  demonstrated  that — 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  been  unable 
to  prevent  the  Invading  force  from  coming 
and  sitting  In  their  own  back  yard.  They 
tried  to  prevent  It  The  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  the  area  between  Khe 
Sanh  and  Tchepone  was  doubled  after  the 
Invasion  began,  to  the  equivalent  of  four 
or  five  divisions,  and  It  Is  pretty  clear  that 
General  Olap  meant  to  fight  a  decisive  battle 
to  keep  open  his  supply  routes  to  the  south. 
But  the  actions  in  the  second  and  third 
weeks  of  the  operation  showed  him  that,  foj 
all  his  two-to-one  superiority  In  numbers  m 
the  area  as  a  whole,  he  could  not  concen- 
trate enough  men  to  win  a  clear-cut  victory 
at  any  g^ven  podnt  without  exposing  them  to 
devastating  losses  from  air  attack. 

Second,  said  the  Economist — 

The  other  thing  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  achieved,  and  which  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  their  ability  to  ctay  one  Jump  ahead 
of  Olap's  men.  Is  to  have  deprived  the  com- 
munist forces  in  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  sup- 
plies they  were  counting  on  being  able  to 
use  between  now  and  May,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  belief  that  fre- 
quently we  here  at  home  do  not  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "What 
It  Has  Bought,"  published  in  the  Econo- 
mist of  March  20,  1971,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  It  Has  Bought 
It  Is  six  weeks  on  Monday  since  the  South 
Vietnamese  went  Into  Laos:  six  weeks  more, 
and  the  monsoon  wUl  be  starting,  the  gullies 
of  the  Annamlte  chain  of  hills  will  be  dis- 
app>earlng  under  anything  up  to  eight  feet 
of  water  and  It  will  be  God,  not  man.  who 
is  cutting  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail.  It  has  not 
been  easy  to  tell  what  has  been  going  on  in 
southern  Laos  these  past  six  weeks.  For  once 
the  non-communist  side  of  the  war  has  been 
fought  under  wraps:  the  reporters  and  the 
cameramen  have  been  escorted  to  what  it 
was  convenient  for  them  to  see.  the  spokes- 
men have  told  as  much  as  thev  wanted  to. 


of  Genocide  in  1948. 


March  25, 


1971 
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we  Intend  no  genocide  In  Vietnam  or  any-     soon— and  provided  they  come  out  In  reason- 


ably good  order — the  operation  has  had  a 
major  eitect.  It  has  made  It  clearer  how  this 
war  Is  likeliest  to  end:  not  with  a  peace,  but 
a  pacification.  It  should  also  have  helped  Mr. 
NiXon  to  make  up  his  mind  how  many 
Americans—  above  all,  how  many  American 
helicopters  and  bombers — he  will  have  to  try 
to  persuade  tiie  American  electorate  to  le 
him  keep  In  the  war  In  the  months  Imme- 
diately before  the  presidential  election  In 
November  next  year. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army  has  not  done 
the  most  it  may  have  hoped  to  do.  It  has  not 
beaten  tlie  North  Vietnamese  In  a  set-piece 
action,  and  thereby  turned  the  tables  In  the 
hditle  for  morale.  It  got  beaten  itself  at 
Landing  Zone  Ranger,  and  only  Just  came 
out  on  top  at  Hill  31.  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  turning-point  of  the  operation.  It 
knows  that  It  could  not  have  fought  this 
campaign  without  the  help  of  American  air 
power,  and  the  battered  helicopters  hauled 
out  of  the  Laotian  hills  are  evidence  that 
American  air  power  has  had  a  rough  time 
against  the  other  side's  anti-aircraft  guns. 
I:  Is  quite  possible  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  still  be  able  to  catch,  and  ham- 
mer, some  South  Vietnamese  units  before 
they  pull  back  over  the  border  as  the  rains 
approach.  This  has  not  been  the  stroll  across 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  that  some  of  South 
Vietnam's  generals  seem  to  have  thought  it 
would  be.  But  neither  has  It  been  the  flop 
that  so  many  hand-wringers  expected. 

The  operation  has  done  two  things,  and 
these  two  things  are  very  Important.  The  first 
Is  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  unable  to  prevent 
the  Invading  force  from  coming  and  sitting 
in  their  own  back  yard.  They  tried  to  prevent 
it.  The  number  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
in  the  area  between  Khe  Sanh  and  Tchepone 
was  doubled  after  the  Invasion  began,  to  the 
equivalent  of  four  or  five  divisions,  and  It  Is 
pretty  clear  that  General  Glap  meant  to 
fight  a  decisive  battle  to  keep  open  his  sup- 
ply route  to  the  south.  But  the  actions  In 
the  second  and  third  weeks  of  the  operation 
showed  him  that,  for  all  his  two-to-one 
superiority  In  numbers  In  the  area  as  a  whole, 
he  could  not  concentrate  enough  men  to  win 
a  clear-cut  victory  at  any  given  point  without 
exposing  them  to  devastating  losses  from  air 
attack.  The  South  Vietnamese  were  able  to 
move  Into  one  section  of  the  trails  after  an- 
other—first east  of  Tchepone,  then  around 
Tchepone  Itself,  and  then  to  the  south  of 
it — spend  a  week  or  so  In  blowing  up  the 
dumps  they  found  there  and  blocking  the 
routes  to  south-bound  traffic,  and  then  flit 
away  by  helicopter  to  the  next  landing-place 
before  Qlap's  plodding  infantry  could  stop 
them.  It  has  been  an  expensive  way  of  doing 
things,  In  shot-down  helicopters  and  spiked 
and  abandoned  guns.  But  It  has  put  the 
squeeze  on  the  trails. 

And  that  Is  what  counts.  The  other  thing 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  achieved,  and 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  their  ability 
to  stay  one  Jump  ahead  of  Clap's  men.  Is  to 
have  deprived  the  communist  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  of  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  supplies  they  were  counting 
on  being  able  to  use  between  now  and  May, 
1972.  The  trails  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  route, 
running  like  capillary  veins  along  the  limb 
of  the  Annamlte  hills,  are  the  second  of 
Hanoi's  two  means  of  keeping  the  war  In  the 
south  going.  The  first  was  the  SlhanoukvlUe 
route,  run  by  Chinese  ships  to  the  port  of 
SlhanoukvlUe  and  from  there  by  Chinese- 
owned  lorries  trucking  the  guns  and  am- 
munition to  the  South  Vietnamese  border, 
and  flnanced  through  the  Bank  of  China  In 
Hongkong.  That  route  was  closed  when  Gen- 
eral Lon  Nol  threw  Prince  Sihanouk  out  of 
power  a  year  ago  this  week  and  when  the 
Americans  sent  their  troop*  into  Cambodia  to 
prevent  the  North  Vietnamese  from  putting 
him  back  again. 

Now  the  Laos  operation  has  cut  across  the 


best  part  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  route.  It  Is 
around  Tchepone  that  the  tracks  wind  un- 
der rhe  thickest  canopy  of  trees;  ten  miles 
west  of  that  erased  town  the  last  ridge  of 
the  hills  falls  away  Into  relatively  open  coun- 
try where  the  trucks  cannot  hide  from  the 
bombers.  The  South  Vietnamese  have  found, 
and  destroyed,  some  of  the  supplies  that  had 
been  hidden  away  along  the  trails;  they  have 
obliged  the  North  Vietnamese  to  use  up  other 
dumps  In  fighting  them;  above  all.  they  seem 
to  have  stepped  about  half  the  south-bound 
traffic  Just  by  being  there.  The  fact  that  the 
total  amount  of  traffic  on  the  trails  has  been 
cut  by  less  than  hall  Is  simply  a  result  of  the 
reinforcements  that  have  been  pouring  down 
from  the  north  into  the  fighting  zone — and 
have  got  not  farther. 

What  tills  will  mean  for  the  war  in  the 
south,  which  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  had 
better  be  judged  when  the  monsoon  ends  in 
September  or  October.  The  optimists  In 
Washington  are  saying  that  by  then  the  com- 
munist divisions  In  Cambodia  will  have  been 
reduced  to  tattered  bands  of  men  trying  to 
stay  alive  In  the  jungle.  The  optimists  about 
Indochina  do  not  find  many  people  to  t>elieve 
tliem  nowadays.  But  there  are  sensible  men 
who  think  that  the  trail-cutting  operations 
may  already  have  made  It  Impossible  for 
the  communists  to  launch  any  major  attacks 
in  Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam  either  dur- 
ing the  coming  wet  season  or  during  most  of 
the  dry  season  that  follows  It.  which  goes  on 
until  May.  1972;  and  who  believe  that  a 
smaller  raid  on  the  trails  during  that  dry 
season  might  be  enough  to  keep  them  quiet 
from  then  until  the  beginning  of  1973.  If 
these  guesses  turn  out  to  be  right — and  If 
nothing  goes  bloodily  wrong  In  Laos  In  the 
next  six  weeks — this  fighting  may  have  justi- 
fied the  number  of  men  who  have  died  In  it. 
It  will  have  bought  a  year,  and  maybe  more, 
of  relative  quiescence:  a  year  or  more  in 
which  the  armies  of  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  will  get  more  arms  and  better  train- 
ing, and  after  which  It  will  be  that  much 
harder  for  General  Glap  to  order  another  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  tide. 

If  this  Is  how  It  goes,  there  are  two  lots  of 
people  who  will  have  to  draw  their  con- 
sequences from  it:  the  men  who  run  the  war 
In  Hanoi,  and  In  Washington.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  already  seen  the  centre  of  the 
war  move  twice  In  the  past  year.  Last  year  It 
moved  westwards  from  South  Vietnam  Into 
Cambodia.  This  year  It  has  moved  northwards 
from  Cambodia  Into  southern  Laos.  One  effect 
of  this  Is  that,  although  a  larger  part  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos  Is  now  Involved  in  the 
war,  the  total  proportion  of  the  land  area 
of  Indochina  In  which  a  significant  amount 
of  fighting  Is  taking  place  Is  probably  smaller 
than  It  used  to  be,  and  most  of  this  Is  sparse- 
ly populated  back-country;  In  this  sense  there 
has  actually  been  a  de-escalation  of  the  war. 

But  there  has  also  been  an  effect  on 
Hanoi's  calculations.  The  communists  have 
lately  been  telling  a  lot  of  their  men  In 
South  Vietnam  to  come  back  above  ground: 
to  hide  their  guns,  apply  for  Identity  cards, 
and  blend  into  the  normal  life  of  the  country 
for  the  time  being.  This  is  part  of  the  strat- 
egy of  lying  low  In  South  Vietnam  which 
they  fell  back  on  last  year.  But  until  now  the 
low-level  strategy  has  been  backed  up  by 
the  belief  that  the  North  Vietnamese  regi- 
ments In  Cambodia  might  be  able  to  start 
attacking  across  the  border  again  before 
long.  If  that  possibility  has  to  be  deferred 
for  another  year,  and  perhaps  for  longer 
than  that,  the  communists'  low-level  strat- 
egy win  have  become  a  very  long-term  busi- 
ness Indeed.  Of  course,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  not  likely  to  call  the  war  off  by  a 
public  admission  of  defeat,  as  the  Greek 
communists  did  In  1949.  But  the  longer  the 
Vletcong  have  to  get  along  without  the  sup- 
port of  North  Vietnam's  regulars,  the  more 
the  struggle  will  become  a  political  contest 
combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  terror- 


ism and  only  the  occasional  guerrilla  action. 
It  will  be  a  Job  for  the  Intelligence  men  and 
and  the  poUce — and  the  polltlciaos — more 
than  for  the  army. 

The  Laos  campaign  also  has  Its  lesson  for 
Mr.  Nixon.  It  is  that  he  hae  to  balance  the 
political  necessity  to  go  on  withdrawing 
troops  from  Vietnam  agsilnst  the  fact  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  will  plainly  go 
on  needing  a  certain  amount  of  American 
help  to  prevent  things  coming  unstuck  again 
next  year  or  In  1973.  It  is  true  that  by  this 
time  next  year  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
have  got  more  helicopters  of  their  own — 600 
against  about  350  now — and  more  fighter- 
bombers  and  more  artillery.  It  is  true  that 
there  may  not  have  to  be  another  operation 
on  the  scale  of  those  In  Cambodia  and  Laos 
before  Mr.  Nixon  faces  his  fight  for  re-elec- 
tion next  year.  But  It  Is  going  to  be  important 
that  Mr.  Nixon  should  leave  Just  enough 
units  in  Vietnam  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  enforce  the  past  year's 
change  in  the  state  of  the  war.  He  knows 
that  the  war  is  now  deeply  unpopular  In 
America.  His  own  policy  of  Vletnamisatlon 
Is  partly  to  blame  for  that:  the  Americans, 
having  thought  they  were  getting  out,  still 
see  their  helicopters  being  shot  down  on 
television.  But  he  also  knows  that  his  policy 
requires  him  to  provide  South  Vietnam  with 
enough  help  to  make  the  difference. 


CLEANING     UP     POLLUTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
treated  to  countless  words  and  catchy 
phrases  about  cleaning  up  pollution.  It 
is  my  pleasure  today  to  speak  briefly 
about  two  organizations  which  are  doing 
something  about  it. 

The  first  is  the  Governor's  Council  to 
Keep  Nebraska  Beautiful.  This  group  is 
promoting  an  intensive  statewide  anti- 
pollution effort  during  the  month  of 
April,  which  it  is  calling  Nebraska  En- 
vironmental Action  Month. 

This  fine  organization  is  headed  by 
Mrs.  Les  Anderson.  Omaha,  who  has  been 
very  active  in  fighting  pollution — long 
before  it  became  the  popular  thing  to 
do. 

Mrs.  Anderson  and  her  committee  have 
organized  a  full-scale  promotional  effort 
dedicated  to  securing  participation  of  aU 
Nebraskans  in  this  first  comprehensive 
statewide  effort.  They  have  enlisted  the 
help  of  these  individuals  and  groups: 
Garden  clubs,  county  extension  agents, 
the  clergy,  mayors,  industrial  editors, 
school  principals,  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement groups. 

To  all  of  these  groups  and  individuals, 
Mrs.  Anderson's  committee  has  dis- 
patched fact  sheets  and  suggested  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  they  can  un- 
dertake in  order  to  make  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  month's  activities. 

Mrs.  Anderson  meanwhile  happens  to 
be  cochairman  of  another  committee, 
called  the  Environmental  Control  Com- 
mittee of  Downtown  Omaha.  Inc. 

The  committee  held  its  first  awards 
Iimcheon  recently  and  honored  several 
Omaha  businesses  for  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  Omaha  environment. 

Awards  went  to  these  firms. 

The  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.  for 
building  a  plant  which  heats  34  down- 
town buildings,  cools  12,  and  reduces 
pollution  by  eliminating  the  need  for  in- 
dividual systems. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  install- 
ing an  industrial  waste  treatment  plant. 
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Safeway  Stores  for  eliminating  the  use 
of  incinerators  and  using  more  ecologi- 
cally beneficent  methods  of  disposing 
of  solid  wastes. 

The  Omaha  Public  Power  District  for 
early  and  continuing  efforts  to  abate  air 
pollution. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  comments  at  the 
awards  luncheon  are  well  worth  re- 
peating. She  said  in  part : 

American  Industry  U  spending  over  $3  bll- 
Uon  a  yesu-  to  clean  up  the  environment,  and 
additional  billions  to  develop  products  that 
will  keep  It  clean. 

The  real  danger  today  Is  not  from  the 
free  enterprise  establishment  that  has  made 
ours  the  moet  prosperous,  the  moet  power- 
ful, and  the  most  charitable  nation  on  earth. 
The  danger  today  resides  In  the  disaster  lob- 
by— those  crepe  hangers  for  personal  gain 
or  (those  who)  out  of  sheer  Ignorance  are 
undermining  the  American  system  and 
threatening  the  lives  and  fortimes  of  the 
American  people. 

This  awards  luncheon  prompted  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  to  publish  an  edi- 
torial on  her  comments  and  those  of 
James  Malkowskl.  her  fellow  cochair- 
man. 

The  World  Herald  voices  a  common- 
sense  approach — one  I  like  very  much — 
when  it  refers  to  pollution  as  "a  prob- 
lem that  is  serious  but  not  as  hopeless 
as  it  is  sometimes  made  out  to  be." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  World  Herald  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Some  Good  News  About  the  Envikonment 

Ready  for  some  upbeat  talk,  about  the 
environment? 

Listen  to  James  Malkowskl.  As  naturalist, 
forester,  ecologlst  and  Intensely  concerned 
citizen,  he  was  flghtlng  pollution  In  this 
community  long  before  It  was  the  popular 
thing  to  do. 

On  Tuesday,  as  cochalrman  of  the  Environ- 
mental Control  Committee  of  Downtown 
Omaha,  Inc..  he  was  passing  out  awards  for 
business  and  Industrial  achievement  in 
cleaning  up  our  surroundings. 

He  reminded  his  audience  that  he  had 
helped  to  define  what  was  "environmentally 
degrading"  In  our  way  of  life  and  had  never 
spared  business  and  Industry.  But  Tuesday 
he  was  helping  to  honor  the  Northern  Nat- 
ural Qas  Co.  and  the  Omaha  Public  Power 
District.  Why?  In  his  words: 

"These  awards  do  not  In  any  way  accept 
or  condone  the  practices  of  any  business  and 
Industry,  Including  any  here  today,  which 
reeult  In  avoidable  environmental  degrada- 
tion. Present  problems,  however  serious  as 
they  are,  do  not  negate  the  legitimate  efforts 
to  keep  QMi  air.  water,  food,  and  water, 
clearer. 

"On  the  contrary.  I  believe  we  should  laud, 
loudly  and  clearly,  the  true  efforts  that  are 
being  made  by  everyone.  Including  business 
and  Indviatry,  to  keep  and  Improve  our  en- 
vironmental quality.  This  Is  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  today." 

Or  listen  to  Mrs.  Lea  Anderson,  the  other 
cochalrman  and  head  of  Keep  Nebraska 
Beautiful  and  Keep  Omaha  Beautiful.  She 
was  honoring  the  other  two  winners,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Safeway  Stores. 

She  said  she  was  proud  of  business  spon- 
Borablp  that  bad  made  many  beautlflcatlon 
programs  possible,  proud  of  her  country,  Its 
system  and  of  the  overall  Improvement  in 
the  quality  of  life.  Said  Mrs.  Anderson: 

"What  was  It  (life)  really  like  150  years 
ago?  For  one  thing  It  was  brief.  Life  ex- 


pectancy was  38  years  for  males.  .  .  .  The 
work  week  was  72  hours.  .  .  .  The  average 
pay  $300.  The  women  had  It  worse.  House- 
wives worked  98  hours  a  week." 

Food  was  monotonous  and  scarce.  In  sum- 
mer people  sweltered  and  In  winter  they 
froze,  and — 

"Whatever  American  business  has  done  to 
bring  us  out  of  that  paradise  of  150  years 
ago,  I  say  let's  give  them  a  grateful  pat  on 
the  back." 

The  danger,  as  she  see  It,  lies  not  Ln  Amer- 
ican Industry,  but  In  what  she  called  the 
"Disaster  Lobby,"  made  up  of  crepe  hangers 
who  for  personal  gain  or  out  of  Ignorance 
xindermlne  the  American  system. 

Jim  Malkowskl  and  Mrs.  Anderson  may 
not  have  precisely  the  same  view  of  America. 

But  they  do  agree  that  some  Americans, 
Including  a  number  of  forward  looking  busi- 
ness firms,  are  doing  their  part  to  make  the 
country  cleaner  and  to  keep  It  beautiful. 

And  that's  our  cheering  word  about  a 
problem  that  Is  serious  but  not  as  hopeless 
as  It  Is  sometimes  made  out  to  be. 


THE  SELLING  OF  THE 
PENTAGON 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  controversy  lately  concern- 
ing the  documentary  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  Some  serious  charges  have 
been  raised  concerning  this  matter  which 
should  be  satisfactorily  answered.  I  have 
recently  read  an  article  published  in  Air 
Force  Space  Digest,  written  by  its  senior 
editor,  Claude  Witze.  I  should  like  to 
bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  It  contains  some  more  serious 
allegations  that  the  originators  of  the 
documentary  should  answer  to  maintain 
their  credibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Wayward  Press — 
Tube  Division."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Air  Force  Space  Digest.  Mar.   15, 
19711 

The  Wayward  Press   (TtJBE  Drv.) 

(Note. — Following  is  the  complete  text  of 
the  column  "Alrpower  in  the  News,"  by 
Senior  Editor  Claude  Wltze,  as  It  will  appear 
In  the  forthcoming  April  1971  Issue  of  AIR 
FORCE  Magazine,  the  publication  of  the  Air 
Force  Association.) 

The  winter  Issue  of  the  Columbia  Journal - 
Ism  Review,  a  quarterly  published  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a 
study  of  how  the  press  has  performed  In  cov- 
ering the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  only  possible 
conclusion  a  reader  of  these  eight  essays  can 
reach  Is  that  the  press  has  done  a  deplorable 
job.  No  matter  what  epithets  you  might  want 
to  hurl  at  the  political  administrations  In 
Washington  and  Saigon,  at  the  military 
hierarchy,  at  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex, and  at  the  doves  or  the  hawks,  even 
more  heated  epithets  could  Justifiably  be 
thrown  at  the  purveyors  of  ink  and  electronic 
signals. 

There  Is  one  examination  of  television's 
performance,  written  by  Fred  W.  Friendly,  a 
former  president  of  CBS  News,  who  Indulges 
In  a  bit  of  self-fiagellatlon.  confessing  that 
the  "news  media,  and  particularly  broadcast 
Journalism"  must  share  the  responsibility  for 
public  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  In 
Indochina.  Speaking  of  the  years  when  he. 
Friendly,  was  the  man  In  charge  at  CBS,  he 
says,  "The  mistakes  we  made  In  1964  and 
1966  almost  outran  those  of  the  statesmen." 

One   thing    missing    from   Mr.    Frlendly's 


recitation  Is  any  suggestion  that  the  televi- 
sion medium  lends  itself  In  a  peculiar  way 
to  distortion  of  fact.  This  reporter  has  nearly 
forty  years  of  experience  on  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Including  more  than  a  decade  op- 
erating from  the  copy  desk  of  a  metropolitan 
daUy.  Television  news  was  born  and  brought 
up  within  that  same  forty-year  period.  I 
have  watched  it  closely  and  confess  that  I 
never  was  Impressed  by  Its  Impact  until  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  was  murdered  on  camera.  No 
newspaper  or  magazine  ever  will  duplicate 
that  1963  performance  In  Dallas.  Yet,  if  I  saw 
It  today,  I  would  demand  confirmation  that 
the  event  took  place  at  all  and  that  what  we 
saw  on  the  tube  was  not  a  clever  compilation 
of  film  clips,  snipped  from  a  wide  variety  of 
source  material  and  glued  together  to  make 
a  visual  product  that  could  be  marketed  to 
some  huclcster  of  toothpaste  or  gasoline,  and 
then  turn  out  to  be  a  winner  of  the  Peabody 
Award. 

In  euppwrt  of  this  professional  skepticism, 
we  have  the  performance  of  Mr.  Frlendly's 
own  CBS  on  February  23.  The  program  was 
billed  as  a  "News  Special"  and  was  called 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  It  ran  for 
one  hour,  with  commercials,  and  featured  a 
recitation  of  the  script  by  CBS's  charismatic 
Roger  Mudd.  Mr.  Mudd  did  not  write  the 
script;  he  was  burdened  with  it.  The  show's 
producer  works  in  New  York.  He  is  reported 
to  be  thirty-four-years-old  Peter  Davis,  who 
says  he  and  his  staff  spent  ten  months  work- 
ing on  this  "documentary."  Mr.  Davis  does 
not  app>ear  to  make  any  claim  to  objectivity 
in  his  work.  He  is  making  a  charge:  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  spends  a  vast 
amount  of  money  on  propaganda  designed 
to  win  public  approval  of  its  programs.  Armed 
with  cameras,  scissors,  and  cement,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  case. 

This  magazine  has  neither  the  space  nor 
the  desire  to  do  a  detailed  critique  of  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  but  we  have  ex- 
amined enough  of  It  to  demonstrate  that  It 
leaves  CBS  with  a  credibility  gap  wider  than 
the  canyons  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Here  Is 
an  example: 

At  one  point,  early  In  the  script,  Mr.  Mudd. 
the  narrator,  transitions  to  a  new  sequence 
in  Mr.  Davis'  portrayal  with  a  paragraph  of 
four  sentences.  We  will  examine  the  sen- 
tences one  at  a  time : 

MtTDD.  "The  Pentagon  has  a  team  of  colo- 
nels touring  the  country  to  lecture  on  for- 
eign policy." 

The  team  to  which  he  refers  comes  from 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(ICAP) ,  with  headquarters  here  In  Wash- 
ington. There  are  four  colonels  on  the  team — 
two  from  the  Army  and  one  each  from  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps.  There  is 
also  a  Navy  captain,  and.  totally  Ignored  by 
CBS,  a  foreign-service  officer  from  the  State 
Department.  They  are  not  "touring  the  coun- 
try." They  have  a  briefing  on  national-secu- 
rity pKjllcy  that  Is  given  seven  times  a  year, 
no  more  and  no  less.  ICAP  Is  not  mentioned 
In  the  CBS  script,  and  there  Is  no  reference 
to  the  mission  of  the  college.  A  TV  camera- 
man who  visited  the  school  could  easily  take 
a  picture  In  the  lobby  of  a  wall  Inscription 
that  says: 

"Our  liberties  rest  with  our  people,  upon 
the  scope  and  depth  of  their  understanding 
of  the  nation's  spiritual,  political,  military. 
and  economic  realities.  It  is  the  high  mission 
of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  develop  such  understanding  among  our 
people  and  their  military  and  civilian  lead- 
ers." 

The  quote  is  attributed  to  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, who  spoke  those  words  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  college  In  I960.  He  understood 
the  requirement,  perhaps  more  clearly  than 
any  other  man  in  our  history. 

The  ICAP  national-security  policy  briefing 
is  designed  for  the  education  of  Reserve  of- 
ficers from  sdl  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
not  primarily  for  the  general  public.  The  rea- 
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gon  the  team.  Including  the  81»te  Depart- 
ment officer,  gives  It  In  seven  locations  each 
year  Is  to  reduce  travel  expenses  by  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  for  Reserve  officers  to 
visit  the  college.  None  of  his  was  explained  by 
CBS. 

Mudd.  "We  found  them  [the  ICAF  team] 
In  Peoria,  111.,  where  they  were  invited  to 
speak  to  a  mixed  audience  of  civilians  and 
nxUltary  Reservists." 

Here  we  have  a  use  of  the  word  "found" 
that  would  not  be  permitted  by  a  competent 
newspaper  copy  editor.  CBS  was  told  that 
Peoria  was  on  the  schedule,  and  the  CBS 
camera  crew  spent  three  days  at  the  seminar 
in  that  city  with  the  concurrence  and  co- 
operation of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
ICAF  and  the  Peoria  Association  of  Com- 
merce. Before  departing.  CBS  was  given  full 
Information  on  the  curriculum,  the  sched- 
uling, the  military  and  civilian  participa- 
tion, the  costs,  and  the  funding.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  was  the  sponsor,  in  this 
case,  and  was  permitted  to  establish  the 
rules  under  which  civilians  were  admitted. 
Their  seminar,  billed  In  Peoria  as  the  "World 
Affairs  Forum" — a  label  not  mentioned  by 
CBS— covered  all  aspects  of  national -security 
affairs.  That  Includes  economics,  resources, 
technology,  social  problems,  and  military  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  foreign  policy. 

Mttdd.  "The  Invitation  [to  Peoria]  was  ar- 
ranged by  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
which  did  $39  million  of  business  last  year 
with  the  Defense  Department." 

The  Peoria  seminar  was  not  arranged  by 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  city's  Association  of  Commerce,  which 
provided  the  auditorium  and  other  facilities. 
The  Association  has  no  defense  contracts.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Association,  contacted  by 
this  reporter,  said  his  group  shared  the  spon- 
sorship with  the  9th  Naval  District.  There 
were  two  chairmen  for  the  meeting.  The 
civilian  chairman  was  Charles  B.  Leber,  who 
In  his  business  life  is  an  officer  of  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  The  military  chairman  was 
Capt.  Paul  Haberkorn,  USNR.  He  is  the  owner 
and  operator  of  Peoria's  Ace  Hardware  Store. 
The  hardware  store  also  has  no  defense  con- 
tracts, which  probably  explains  why  It  failed 
to  get  a  mention  on  the  CBS  show. 

Mudd.  "The  Army  has  a  regulation  stating: 
Tersonnel  should  not  speak  on  the  foreign- 
policy  Implications  of  the  US  involvement  In 
Vietnam.' " 

The  ICAF  team,  consisting  of  five  military 
officers  and  a  State  Department  officer,  does 
not  speak  on  the  foreign-policy  Implications 
of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  which  would 
be  In  violation  of  Army  regulations.  The 
regulations  governing  ICAP  say  the  material 
used  must  be  cleared  for  accuracy,  propriety, 
and  consistency  with  official  policy.  Both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  a  hand  In  this  routine  clearance 
of  all  ICAP  presentations. 

In  the  CBS  show,  the  camera  moves  from 
Mr.  Mudd,  following  his  recitation  of  the 
above  inaccuracies,  to  one  of  the  lecturers 
at  Pecrla.  CBS  does  not  Identify  the  speaker 
In  this  paste  together  of  film  clips,  but  he 
Is  Col.  John  A.  MacNell  of  the  U.S.  Marines, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  Vietnam. 
If  the  TV  audience  sensed  that  the  next  five 
sentences,  out  of  the  mouth  of  Colonel  Mac- 
Nell,  sounded  somwhat  disjointed,  there  was 
good  reason  for  it.  They  came  from  four  dif- 
ferent spots  in  the  camera  record,  and  the 
sequence  was  rearranged  to  suit  the  some- 
what warped  taste  of  producer  Davis.  Sen- 
tence by  sentence,  the  quotes  go  like  this: 

MacNeil.  "Well,  now  we're  coming  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  Vietnam." 

This  appears  on  page  fifty-five  of  the  pre- 
pared, and  approved,  text  of  the  briefing. 
Next  sentence : 

MacNeh,.  "Now,  the  Chinese  have  clearly 
and  repeatedly  stated  that  Thailand  Is  next 
on  their  list  after  Vietnam." 

That  one  was  cut  out  of  what  the  Colonel 
was  saying  back  when  be  was  on  page  thirty- 


six  and  discussing  an  entirely  different  as- 
pect of  the  presentation.  Then : 

MAcNEtL.  "If  South  Vietnam  becomes  Com- 
munist, It  will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to  exist. 
The  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  the  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia." 

This  Is  found  on  page  forty-eight  of  the 
script.  What  Is  most  Important  Is  that  the 
statement  was  not  original  with  Colonel 
MacNell  or  the  drafters  of  the  briefing.  It  la 
a  quotation.  The  CBS  scissors-and-paste 
wizard  deleted  the  attribution.  Colonel  Mac- 
Nell made  It  clear,  In  the  words  Immediately 
preceding  the  above  sentences,  that  he  was 
quoting  Souvarma  Phouma,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Laos.  In  other  words,  Souvanna 
Phouma  said  It.  CBS  distorted  the  film  to 
make  Its  viewers  think  Colonel  MacNell  said 
It.  It  is  the  kind  of  journalistic  dishonesty 
that  a  reputable  newspaper  would  not  toler- 
ate. Many  reporters  have  been  fired  for  lesser 
indiscretions. 

MacNeh,.  "So.  I  think  If  the  Conununlsts 
were  to  win  In  South  Vietnam,  the  record 
m  the  North,  what  happened  In  Tet  of  "68 
makes  It  clear  that  there  would  be  a  blood- 
bath in  store  for  a  lot  of  the  population  of 
the  South." 

To  get  this  one,  the  COS  film  clipper 
searched  deeper  Into  his  filmed  record.  In 
the  prepared  script  of  the  ICAF  team,  It  ap- 
pears on  page  seventy-three. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  how  this  technique  can  be 
used  to  make  a  man  say  almost  anything 
you  want  him  to  say.  Once  the  right  words 
are  on  tape,  they  can  be  rearranged,  and 
were  by  CBS  In  this  Instance,  to  make  a  pres- 
entation sound  inept,  stupid,  wrong,  vicious, 
or  to  reach  any  conclusion  that  the  film 
clipper  wants  to  get  across  to  his  audience. 
What  the  speaker  actually  put  onto  the 
sound  track  cannot  be  recognized. 

Another  example  of  this  In  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  comes  out  of  Roger  Mudd's 
Interview  vsrlth  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 
Two  minutes  and  foiir  seconds  of  the  Inter- 
view were  used  out  of  forty-two  minutes  of 
filmed  conversation.  Here  Is  one  breakdown: 
Mudd.  "What  about  your  public  displays 
of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and 
shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does  that 
serve?" 

Now,  this  Is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  there 
are  two  answers  to  that  question  from  Mr. 
Henkln.  One  Is  his  real  answer  and  the 
other  is  the  answer  concocted  by  the  CBS 
cutting  room  from  the  available  tape.  TV 
viewers  only  know  the  answer  CBS  put  to- 
gether. We  will  give  you  both. 

Here  Is  the  answer  from  the  transcript  of 
the  Mudd  broadcast: 

Henkin.  "Well,  I  think  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how 
we  spend  these  fimds,  what  we  are  doing 
about  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do 
have  a  drug  problem  in  the  armed  forces; 
what  we  are  doing  about  the  racial  prob- 
lems— and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem.  I 
think  the  public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us 
these  questions." 

If  the  TV  viewers  throught  that  was  a  bit 
disjointed  for  a  reply,  and,  more  important, 
that  it  did  not  answer  the  question  about 
displays  at  fairs  and  shopping  centers,  it 
was  not  Mr.  Henkln 's  fault,  because — except 
for  the  first  sentence — that  was  not  his  an- 
swer to  the  question.  In  the  trr.nscrtpt  of  the 
interview,  the  real  answer  appear.s,  most  of 
which  ended  up  en  the  CBS  cutting-room 
floor; 

Henkin.  "Well,  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces,  it  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit. I  would  hope,  of  stimulating  Interest 
In  recruiting  as  we  move  or  try   to  move 


to  zero  draft  calls  and  increased  reliance  on 
volunteers  for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  It 
is  very  Imporunt  that  the  American  youth 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
armed  forces." 

This  reply,  the  real  one.  of  course  makes 
sense  and  is  responsive  to  the  question.  The 
producer  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
however,  was  less  Interested  In  responsive 
answers  that  made  sense  than  he  was  In 
portraying  Mr.  Henkln  as  a  bureaucratic  buf- 
foon. The  Secretary.  Incidentally,  Is  hlniself 
an  experienced  and  sophisticated  reporter 
of  military  affairs  but  can  be  portrayed  oth- 
erwise with  the  television  technique  of  clip- 
ping what  amounts  to  a  phony  reply  from 
his  answer  to  another  question.  And  the 
other  question,  TV  viewers  did  not  know, 
also  ended  up  on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point,  al- 
though there  are  several  other  Instances.  Mr. 
Henkln,  In  a  letter  to  F.  Edward  Hubert, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  that  after  spending  his  life  In 
the  news  profession  he  "could  not  be  pleased 
by  the  fact  that  the  program's  producer 
[Mr.  Davis]  chose  to  rearrange  my 
words.  .  .  ." 

Congressman  Hubert  himself  stars  in  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  He  also  Is  a  former 
newspaperman  and  stands  completely 
shaken  by  this  experience  with  television, 
although  he  had  been  quoted  earlier  as  con- 
sidering network  TV  "the  most  vicious  In- 
strument In  America  today." 

That  opinion  appears  to  have  been  rein- 
forced. Lou  G.  Burnett,  who  Is  Mr  Hubert's 
press  aide,  testlfleo  that  he  was  contacted 
early  in  the  CBS  effort  by  one  James  Branon 
of  the  network's  New  York  office.  Mr.  Branon 
said  CBS  was  planning  to  do  a  docu- 
mentary on  the  prisoner-of-war  situation. 
He  said  the  show  would  explore  the  plight 
of  the  POW  and  his  family.  He  was  seeking 
film  clips  that  might  contribute  to  this  ex- 
ercise. Mr.  Burnett  responded  with  alacrity 
because  he  knows  his  boss  Is  deeply  Inter- 
ested in  the  problem  and  eager  to  help  the 
POW  families.  In  New  Orleans,  he  knew,  sta- 
tion WWL-TV  had  a  film  clip  from  an  old 
"Congressional  Report"  program.  In  which 
the  Congressman  had  interviewed  MaJ. 
James  Rowe,  a  former  POW.  The  Interview 
was  In  the  form  of  a  report  to  Mr.  Hubert's 
constituents.  Mr.  Burnett,  Mr.  Hubert's  press 
aide,  had  the  film  shipped  from  New  Orleans 
to  New  York  and  helped  CBS's  Mr.  Branon 
round  up  other  films  dealing  with  the  POW 
problem.  The  Hubert  clip  wound  up  in  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  and  was  offered  as 
an  example  of  how  "sympathetic  congress- 
men" are  used  by  the  Pentagon  "to  counter 
what  it  regards  as  the  antlmilltary  tilt  of 
network  reporting." 

Mr.  Hebert's  Ire.  It  should  be  suggested, 
was  aroused  more  by  his  depletion  as  a  patsy 
for  the  Defense  Department  than  It  was  by 
the  misrepresentations  used  to  obtain  the 
film.  The  chairman  Is,  of  course,  proud  of  his 
reputation  as  a  stem  critic  of  military  trans- 
gressions wherever  they  occur.  In  many 
years  as  an  inquisitor  for  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  has  never  been  ac- 
cused of  being  unfair,  but  often  accused  of 
being  tough.  From  the  time  of  his  famous 
"Chamber  of  Horrors,"  which  depicted  mUl- 
tary  procurement  waste  and  had  officers 
squirming  at  their  desks,  to  the  most  recent 
congressional  Inquiry  into  the  My  Lai  Inci- 
dent, he  has  been  one  of  the  Pentagon's 
most  uncomfortable  hair  shirts. 

Mr.  Henkln's  office  estimates  that  It  ex- 
pended 640  man-hours  of  labor  a.'^istlng  CBS 
in  the  production  of  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  No  reasonable  request  for  help 
was  denied.  CBS  reimbursed  the  government 
for  the  cost  of  one  gruard  and  one  electrician 
employed  during  photography  one  day  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Out  of  this  day's  effort  came  a  short  clip 
of  a  news  briefing  that  was  deemed  suitable 
by  CBS  for  Inclusion  In  -The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  The  CBS  crew  filmed  an  entire 
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DoD  press  briefing,  at  which  Jerry  W.  Prled- 
helm,  a  deputy  to  Mr.  Henkin,  responded  to 
routine  queries  from  the  Pentagon's  regular 
press  corps.  During  the  session,  the  report- 
ers asked  thirty-four  quesilons.  Thirty-one 
of  them  brought  replies  from  Mr.  Frledhelm. 
In  three  cases,  he  was  unable  to  be  respon- 
sive. As  the  film  wtks  edited  for  broadcast, 
CBS  used  six  of  the  thirty-four  questions. 
Including,  of  course,  all  three  of  the  ones 
that  could  not  be  answered.  Why  couldn't 
they  be  answered?  In  one  example,  used  by 
CBS,  Mr.  Frledhelm  wm  asked  about  the  size 
of  some  warheads.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to 
give  out  on  that.  If  he  did  have  something, 
and  gave  It  out,  he  could  go  to  Jail. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  factual  er- 
rors In  the  CBS  script  that  represent  nothing 
more  than  sloppy  reporting.  For  example, 
narrator  Mudd  has  a  line  referring  to  'SO.OOO 
Pentagon  offices."  There  are  only  a  few  more 
than  26,000  persons  employed  In  the  Penta- 
gon, all  but  the  top  executives  sharing  an 
ofQce  with  many  other  people.  An  educated 
guess  Is  that  there  may  be  5,000  offices  In  the 
building. 

One  interesting  fact,  denied  to  viewers  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  by  CBS  edi- 
tors. Is  the  origin  of  a  clip  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Mudd  as  "an  excerpt  from  a  film  called 
'Road  to  the  Wall'  [In  which]  the  Pentagon 
has  James  Cagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan 
that  encompasses  even  more  than  the  v/orld." 
The  excerpt  was  shown.  What  CBS  did  not 
disclose  is  that  "The  Road  to  the  Wall"  was 
produced  by  CBS  Itself  In  1962  and  that 
James  Cagney  was  the  CBS  choice  as  star  of 
the  picture.  Also,  that  CBS  was  paid  about 
$100,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  turn 
out  the  picture.  At  the  time.  CBS  Films  said 
in  a  press  release  from  Its  offices — on  Madi- 
son Avenue,  of  all  places — that  the  p'cture 
would  be  "an  historical  treatment  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  operation  throughout 
the  world — Its  doctrine.  Its  pronouncement!." 
In  1962  CBS  was  far  from  derisive  about  the 
project  and  was  proud  that  "It  will  be  dis- 
tributed for  showing  at  all  military  bases  in- 
side and  outside  the  USA  and  will  be  backed 
with  pamphlets,  posters,  and  other  Informa- 
tional material  on  communism." 

Once  all  the  facts  about  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  are  on  the  record,  and  someone 
hais  examined  the  clips  on  the  cutting-room 
floor,  It  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  what 
Fred  Friendly  will  write  about  It  la  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review.  Proni  where  we 
sit,  watching  the  tube,  the  broadcast  Indus- 
try continues  to  carry  Its  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  public  misunderstanding.  The  In- 
credible thing  is  that  the  camera  Is  not  to 
blame.  It's  scissors,  paste,  and  a  collection  of 
calloused  consciences. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  become  a  member  of  the 
Senate's  National  Science  Foundation 
Subcommittee  and  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  tiiese  im- 
portant programs. 

Last  Tuesday,  President  Nixon  sub- 
mitted NSF's  12th  annual  report  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970.  In  his  mes- 
sage the  President  said : 

The  Scientific  research  supported  by  the 
Foundation  reflects  our  continuing  concern 
for  the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  States 
today  and  In  the  future.  He  pointed  out  that 
new  programs  initiated  by  the  Foundation 
in  fiscal  year  1970  are  designed  to  promote 
and  enooursige  the  search  for  solutions  to 
problems  of  the  natural  and  social  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  here  Is  another  advan- 
tage which  accrues  from  the  Founda- 


tion's flexibility  in  programing,  moving 
into  ne'.v  directions  as  new  research  needs 
and  problems  arise.  The  Foundation  will 
continue  it^  principal  mission  of  sup- 
porting basic  research,  but  with  an  in- 
creased and  sharpened  focus  on  applying 
the  fruits  of  that  research  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  These 
programs  provide  important  benefits  for 
all  Americans — and,  indeed,  all  man- 
kind. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  of 
Dr.  W.  D.  McElroy.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  introducing 
the  Foundation's  Annual  Report  of  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  TRANsmoNAL  Decade 
(By  W.  D.  McElroy) 

In  the  opening  year  of  this  new  decade, 
one  fact  stands  out.  American  society  and 
our  Nation  as  a  whole  are  moving  in  new 
directions.  Concurrently,  science,  science 
education,  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion are  entering  a  significant  and  distinct 
period  of  transition. 

This  20th  Annual  Rep>ort — my  first  as 
Director  of  this  unique  Federal  agency — not 
only  highlights  the  Foundation's  activities 
for  fiscal  yetir  1970,  but  more  important,  it 
identifies  the  benchmarks  for  future  devel- 
opments. 

What  will  evolve  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  know  the  rate  of 
change — and  Its  potential  for  good  and  ill — 
wUl  accelerate  at  a  rapid  pace.  How  we  can 
plan  and  guide  that  change  to  enrich  human 
life  is  the  central  question  of  our  era.  This 
question  is  a  special  challenge  both  to  scien- 
tists, who  by  the  very  nature  of  their  train- 
ing have  a  responsibility  to  be  both  sensitive 
and  responsive  to  the  wants  of  their  fellow- 
man,  and  also  to  those  institutions  like  the 
National  Science  Foundation  whose  calling 
is  to  support  science  as  It  serves  society. 

I  believe  It  Is  particularly  timely  as  we 
begin  the  new  decade  to  examine  the  convic- 
tions I  share  with  my  colleagues  at  the 
Foundation  underlying  new  policies  and  new 
programs  for  the  IDTO's. 

Progress  in  science  cannot  continue  If 
its  foundations — fundamental  research — are 
weakened.  This  fact  must  continue  to  lie 
at  the  heart  of  the  Foundation's  programs. 
To  tamper  or  to  compromise  with  a  con- 
tinuing national  Investment  in  knowledge 
would  be  to  cripple  future  generations  by 
denying  them  the  fruits  of  today's  research. 

Science,  engineering  and  technology  must 
be  reexamined  as  basic  tools  of  service  to 
society.  The  traditional  objectives  of  science 
can  be — and  must  be — supplemented  by  re- 
search and  education  responsive  to  social 
needs. 

What  science  Implies,  now  and  In  the 
future.  Is  rightfully  a  matter  of  growing 
concern  to  all  Americans.  Public  participation 
In  the  making  of  policy  for  science  must  be 
encouraged. 

The  Foundation  Is  an  appropriate  Instru- 
ment of  leadership  for  a  large  segment  of 
American  science,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  that  leadership. 

Since  the  decisions  we  make  today  will  set 
the  new  directions  for  the  future,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  critical  role  the  Founda- 
tion should  and  must  play  In  the  Immediate 
years  ahead.  That  role  will  not  be  a  passive 
one  as  long  as  I  am  Director 

I  believe  It  Important  to  acknowledge  as 
the  hallmarks  of  the  Foundation's  orienta- 
tion towards  the  future,  certain  new  em- 
phases we  have  or  are  In  the  process  of  refin- 
ing. Broad  as  they  are,  these  emphases  may 
best  be  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  how 
NSF  Invests  In  people.  In  knowledge,  and  In 
the  Institutions  which  brtng  the  two  to- 
gether. 


INVESTING   IN    PEOPLE 

Over  the  years,  the  Foundation  has 
invested  in  people  primarily  through  the 
education  of  scientists  and  praspectlve 
scientists,  and  to  a  modest  extent,  nou- 
icientlsts.  This  is  still  the  caae.  altnuugh 
numerous  adaptations  to  meet  our  nations 
changing  needs  are  taking  pla«e.  Among  the 
anticipated  program  modifications  we  win 
stress  are; 

Alternative  doctoral  degrees,  specialized 
master  degrees,  and  continuing  education 
programs  which  will  provide  training  more 
attuned  to  the  contemporary  needs  of  col- 
leges and  Industry. 

Curricula  for  students  not  intending  to 
make  science  a  career. 

Institutes  for  teachers  which  will  better 
enable  science  teachers  and  their  local  school 
administrators  to  develop  and  adapt  new 
courses,  materials,  and  methods  within  their 
own  school  systems. 

Public  participation  In  science  policy  Issues 
through  greater  Involvement  by  State  and 
local  governments,  Industrial  Interests,  and 
private  citizens  In  applying  science  to  their 
particular  problems. 

INVESTING    IN    KNOWLEDGE 

The  core  mission  of  NSF  Is,  and  will  re- 
main, to  advance  the  progress  of  science.  One 
specific  and  central  function  Is,  of  course,  the 
s.ipport  of  scientific  research;  In  fact,  NSF 
is  the  only  agency  charged  with  this  primary 
responsibility. 

To  build  on  our  past  scientific  accomplish- 
ments, reseajch  support  for  the  various 
scientific  disciplines  should  be  reasonably 
adequate.  But  how  Is  adequacy  to  be 
decided?  What  are  the  criteria  to  be  used? 
With  the  funds  available  to  NSF,  in  a  time 
of  limited  funding,  we  must  first  allocate  our 
resources  to  achieve  proper  balance  among 
the  various  scientific  fields.  We  then  must 
focus  more  sharply  by  considering  such  fac- 
tors as  the  scientific  opportunities  made 
possible  by  the  development  of  new  scientific 
knowledge,  instruments,  and  techniques,  the 
impact  of  the  research  proposed  on  other 
fields,  the  applicability  of  the  proposed  In- 
vestigations to  societal  or  environmental 
problems,  and  its  relationship  to  other  NSF 
and  Federal   agency  research   programs. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  implied 
that  these  considerations  result  In  any  clear- 
er; answer  as  to  the  best  program  balance 
for  NSF  research  in  the  future.  But  I  antici- 
pate increased  emphasis  In  the  following 
areas : 

Disciplinary  Research  Support  .  .  .  predict- 
able funding  stability  at  a  satisfactory  level 
for  disciplinary  research  support  is  one  of  our 
most  Important  goals;  our  best  scientists 
much  be  assured  adequate  support  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  younger  scientists  of 
promise. 

Interdisciplinary  Research  .  .  .  expanding 
problem-oriented  research  and  related  train- 
ing activities  is  an  ;mp>ortant  step  in  respond- 
ing to  the  Nation's  pressing  social  needs;  the 
program  of  Interdisciplinary  Research  Rele- 
vant to  the  Problems  of  Our  Society 
( IRRPOS)  is  the  Foundation's  catalyst  effort 
in  this. 

Specialized  Research  Facihties  and  Equip- 
ment .  .  increasing  capital  commitments  in 
specialized  research  facilities  Is  a  must  when 
the  economy  becomes  more  stabilized;  the 
frontiers  of  science  can  only  advance  when 
adequate  tools  are  available. 

INVESTING  IN  ACADEMIC  INSTITtmONS 

Given  the  complex  dlffictUtles  facing  the 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities.  I  cannot 
offer  a  short  answer  to  the  hard  problems  of 
maintaining  and  Improving  institutional 
effectiveness.  The  Foundation  and  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  inextricably 
bound  together  but.  as  every  college  presi- 
dent knows.  NSF  Is  not  a  major  benefactor 
of  the  Institution's  general  health. 

We  do  help  In  small  ways  through  the 
provision  of  annual  formula  funds  for  science 
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to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  colleges  and 
universities,  and  Increasingly  through  fiexi- 
bility  given  institutional  officials  In  admin- 
istering research  and  education  programs. 
Mast  significantly,  NSF  has  strengthened 
science  on  a  broad  front  in  more  than  30 
unlversitle.^^  r.nd  in  individual  areas  of  science 
at  5t  other  universities  through  large-scale 
development  grants  Successful  as  these  pro- 
grams have  been,  we  believe  future  emphases 
should  be  along  somewhat  different  lines,  for 
example: 

Fostering  of  new  multldlsclplinary  depart- 
ments ar.d  centers  with  efforts  directed  to- 
ward specific  societal  problems.  A  number  of 
problems  believed  amenable  to  this  approach 
have  already  been  Identified. 

Strengthening  of  Investments  In  Institu- 
tions planning  to  Improve  and  expand  their 
social  sciences.  The  national  demand  for  so- 
cial scientists  is  expected  to  exceed  the  fore- 
seeable supply,  especially  as  to  the  multi- 
disciplinary  specialist  with  abilities  to  teach 
and  investigate  through  a  wide  spectrum  of 
the  social  sciences. 

Broadening  of  support  to  Institutions  pos- 
sessing Interdisciplinary  strengths  In  scien- 
tific research  and  education  with  special  at- 
tention directed  toward  the  Improvement 
of  university  programs  In  the  computer 
sciences. 

As  the  new  decade  unfolds,  the  Founda- 
tion win  require  a  great  measure  of  coopera- 
tion and  support   from  the  scientific  com- 
munity   In    handling    many    of    our    "new 
thrust"  programs,  especially  those  which  re- 
late to  the  development  of  problem-oriented 
ins'.liutlonal  capabilities.  In  addition  to  sup- 
port  for    traditional    disciplinary    research, 
NSF  will    also   concentrate   other   resources 
upon  the  solution  of  acute  national  dlfllcul- 
tles  by  Identifying  areas  of  research,  by  ac- 
tively seeking  proposals,  and  by  helping  to 
work  out  new  Institutional  arrangements.  The 
Foundation's  additional  lead  agency  respon- 
sibilities In   national   and   International   re- 
search programs,  such  as  Earthquake  Engi- 
neering, Arctic  Research,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration,  will  as- 
sume a  broader  role  as  the  decade  progresses. 
I  firmly  believe  the  Foundation  Is  entering 
"The  Transitional  Decade"  with  vigor.  Imagi- 
nation, and  a  new  sense  of  responsiveness. 
The  more  subtle  events  of  fiscal  year  1970, 
Indicating   the   probable   directions   for   the 
future,    underscore    my    belief.    In    short.    I 
view  the  years  ahead  with  confidence   and 
optimism — thanks  to  an   Immeasurable  de- 
gree to  the  leadership  and  wisdom  of  my  two 
distinguished   predecessors.  Alan  Waterman 
and  Leland  Ha  worth,  and  a  deeply  committed 
National  Science  Board,  and  staff. 


people  of  this  brave  nation  declared 
Byelorussia  a  free  and  sovereign  nation. 

Although  the  life  of  the  free  nation 
of  Byelorussia  was  just  a  brief  moment 
in  history,  the  people  of  this  nation 
demonstrated  to  the  world  a  determined 
and  courageous  capability  for  self- 
government.  Within  less  than  a  year, 
her  citizens  had  bravely  fought  for  and 
rewardingly  won  the  grand  possession 
of  freedom. 

However,  by  late  1918,  the  Soviet 
armies  once  again  invaded  and  over- 
threw  this  democratic   government. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  day,  as  we 
honor  Byelorussian  Independence  Day, 
let  us  join  with  all  free  men  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  hope  and  determination 
of  these  brave  patriots  of  Byelorussia. 


B-STIXDRUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  people  of  Byelorussia,  along  with  her 
American  descendants,  will  honor  the 
53d  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  This  day  should  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  all  free  men  of  the  hope 
and  determination  of  those  suppressed 
people  who  long  to  be  free. 

The  years  immediately  prior  to  World 
War  I  were,  for  the  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia, a  time  of  hardship  and  discourage- 
ment under  the  dominating  rule  of  czar- 
ist  Russia. 

However,  as  the  Red  army  became  dis- 
ruptively  involved  with  their  own  revolu- 
tions, the  Byelorussian  patriots  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  to  break  away  from 
the  Soviet  forces  and  declare  their  inde- 
pendence. On  February  19,  1918,  the 
Byelorussian  Congress,  aided  by  the  mil- 
itary', gained  complete  control  of  the 
government;  and  on  March  25,  1918,  the 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
USO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
March  24,  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions, Inc. — USO — opened  its  3-day  na- 
tional annual  conference  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  A  highlight  of  this  confer- 
ence is  the  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  ■'O  years  of  service  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces.  President 
Nixon  is  national  honorary  chairman 
of  this  organization  and  Harvey  S.  Fire- 
stone, Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  USO  should  be  commended  for 
its  outstanding  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments in  serving  our  servicemen 
throughout  the  world.  Its  single  mission 
has  been  to  provide  for  the  spiritual, 
recreational,  and  entertainment  needs 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  USO  has  been 
supported  entirely  by  the  financial  gifts 
and  volunteer  help  of  the  American 
people  and  foreign  nationals. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  made  over  33  million 
visits  to  124  USO  clubs  in  the  United 
States  and  62  USO  clubs  overseas.  These 
clubs  are  the  servicemen's  "home  away 
from  home,"  especially  for  those  who  are 
stationed  many  miles  from  their  families 
and  friends. 

The  USO  is  not  resting  on  its  laurels, 
but  is  looking  to  the  future.  Its  annual 
report  to  the  President  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  regarding  the  future: 
As  we  look  ahead,  USO  Is  anticipating 
helping  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  oncoming 
generation  of  young  Americans  who  may  be 
called  to  the  colors. 

We  believe  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  human  heart  and  spirit  remain  the  same 
whether  a  man  la  in  uniform  or  not.  This 
Is  especially  true  of  young  people  who  are 
separated  from  home  by  distance  and  loneli- 
ness and,  addltlonaUy,  In  foreign  lands  by 
barriers  of  language,  money  and  customs. 

We  continue  to  remain  In  a  state  of 
flexibility  sensitive  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  times,  and  ready  to  curtail,  ex- 
pand or  relocate  faclUtles  with  any  re-de- 
ployment or  reduction  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
We  pledge  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  the 
American  people  that  USO  shall  remain 
steadfast  In  our  mission  In  furthering  the 
welfare  and  morale  of  Armed  Forces  wherever 
they  go. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  spent 
many  happy  hours  because  of  the  out- 
standing service  provided  through  this 
organization.  I  congratulate  the  leaders 


and  volunteers  for  a  job  well  done  and 
wish  them  success  in  their  continued 
service.  I  would  also  commend  the  an- 
nual report  on  USO's  30th  year  of  service 
to  the  attention  of  all  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Jantjabt  1971. 
The  PBEsroENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PEEsmENT:  On  behalf  of  United 
Service  Organizations.  Inc.,  (USO),  we  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  our  National 
Honorary  Chairman,  a  report  about  Gyra- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  morale  and  welfare  of 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  both 
within  the  U.S.  and  40  countries  overseas 
during  1970. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  point  out  that 
on  February  4.  1971,  the  USO  will  be  com- 
memorating its  30th  year  of  service  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  last  three  generations 
of  oiu-  fellow  countrymen  who  have  been 
called  Into  uniform  in  defense  of  our  nation 
since  1941. 

During  this  three-decade  span,  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  have  been  more  than 
27  mlUion  Americans  who  have  been  in  uni- 
form of  the  Armed  Forces  starting  In  World 
War  II  and  continuing  through  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  Cold  War  crisis,  and  In  Vietnam 
In  recent  years,  a  majority  of  whom  have  en- 
Joyed  the  services  of  the  USO  either  at  a 
club  or  USO  Shows  overseas. 

Because  of  this,  we  are  inaugurating  In  the 
coming  year  the  USO  Alumni  Association  for 
all  those  who  would  like  to  be  reunited  in 
memory  and  rededlcatlon. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  USO  has  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  Its  single  mission  of  help- 
ing to  provide  for  the  spiritual,  recreational, 
and  entertainment  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  USO 
is  a  "grass  roots"  expression  of  the  continuing 
home-town  concern  of  the  American  people 
for  their  sons  and  daughters  In  uniform. 

USO  has  neither  been  given,  nor  has  It  re- 
quested, any  financial  subsidy  from  the  Gov- 
ermnent.  Throughout  the  years.  USO  has 
been  supported  directly  by  the  financial  gifts 
of  the  American  people  to  maintain  Its  far- 
flung  operations. 

Not  only  have  the  American  people  given  of 
their  treaatu-e.  but  also  thousands  have  of- 
fered themselves  as  voltinteers.  In  the  past 
ye«ir,  for  example,  the  USO  was  supported  by 
the  cooperation  of  140,385  volunteers  who 
have  assisted  our  small  professional  staff  by 
providing  hospitality  to  those  who  othej-wlse 
might  have  been  forgotten. 

In  the  past  year,  the  men  and  women  In 
uniform  made  approximately  33.048,000 
visits  to  our  USO  operations — 11,143,000 
visits  to  124  USO  facilities  In  the  continental 
U.S.,  and  13,205.000  visits  to  our  62  points 
of  service  overseas.  In  addition,  a  total  com- 
bined audience  of  8,700,000  servicemen  and 
women  attended  8,100  performances  by  1.066 
USO  Shows  entertainers  In  overseas  areas. 

A  significant  factor  underlying  our  over- 
seas activity  Is  USO's  contribution  to  Amer- 
ica's International  relations.  Wherever  USO 
operates  overseas,  the  local  USO  Council  la 
composed  of  both  American  and  foreign  na- 
tionals who  are  important  businessmen  and 
leaders  of  the  community.  Many  Indigenous 
paid  USO  staff  members  and  voltinteers  are 
also  brought  into  contact  with  American 
servicemen  and  the  American  way  of  life 
under  conditions  that  promote  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  respect. 

The  Information  and  services  provided  by 
USO  help  In  preventing  Incidents  that  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  image  of  America  and 
America's  servicemen  abroad.  In  addition, 
our  overseas  club  operations  stress  commu- 
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nlty-relal€d,  people- lo-people  programs  with 
tbe  local  populations.  The  programs  Include 
activities  for  the  welfare  and  entertainment 
of  war  orphans,  aa  well  ae  visits  between 
aemoemen  and  local  cltlzene. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  useful  to  summarize 
our  operations  by  overseas  areas: 

PACIFIC    ARXA 

In  Vietnam  we  have  reduced  the  number 
of  club  operations  from  17  to  15  as  troops 
have  been  withdrawn.  We  are  prepared  to 
make  further  reductions  to  parallel  planned 
withdrawals  of  additional  troops. 

At  the  same  time,  DSO  continues  to  main- 
tain Ave  club  operations  in  Thailand.  In  the 
past  year,  we  opened  a  new  club  In  the  for- 
ward area  of  Taegu,  Korea.  For  a  number 
of  years,  we  have  operated  a  major  club  In 
Seoul. 

In  other  regions  of  the  Pacific  we  maintain 
clubs  m  Japan.  Okinawa,  Guam.  Taiwan,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Many  clubs  through- 
out this  entire  area  operate  on  a  24-hour  day 
basis. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  clubs  in  Viet- 
nam Is  th»t  we  administer  trans-Paclflc  over- 
seas telephone  communication  facilities  In 
cooperation  with  the  military,  08AID  Pro- 
gram, and  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. Through  these  facilities  the  troops 
have  a  direct  communication  link  with  loved 
ones  at  home.  Over  200,000  calls  were  placed 
thro\igh  the  USO  switchboard  In  Saigon  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Toward  year's  end,  Mr.  President,  tJSO  re- 
sponded to  the  need  for  reliable  low-cost 
charter  flights  to  transport  servicemen  on 
14-day  leave  from  Vietnam  to  the  United 
States.  At  the  urging  of  the  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Command  In  Vietnam, 
USO  made  non-exclusive  arrangements  with 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  charter  air  car- 
riers to  transport  authorized  personnel 
round  trip  from  Saigon  to  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, for  the  minimal  rate  of  $360.  This  Is  In 
support  of  new  Department  of  Defense  regu- 
lations permitting  regular  leaves  In  the 
United  States,  and  no  profit  ewjcrues  to  XTSO. 

EUBOPKAN     OPXRATIONS 

In  the  past  year,  and  for  the  first  time, 
USO  has  Initiated  operations  In  Frankfurt, 
Oermany,  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  also  operate  clubs  In  Toulon 
and  Parts,  Prance,  Naples  and  Rome,  Italy; 
Athens,  Oreece;  Rota,  Spain;  and  on  the 
Island  of  Malta. 

In  addition  to  these  permanent  clubs. 
USO  operates  Recreation  Centers  during 
major  Sixth  Fleet  visits  to  ports  along  the 
Mediterranean,  responding  to  requests  by 
Navy  Commanders  to  establish  such  tempo- 
rary Centers  when  the  Fleet  comes  ashore 
on  leave. 

CASIBBEAK     OPrRATIONS 

USO  maintains  facilities  In  San  Juan  and 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rlco;  Balboa  In  the 
Canal  Zone;  and  In  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Croix,  to  serve  Navy  and  Marine  personnel 
on  training  maneuvers  and  other  missions 
throughout  the  Caribbean.  There  Is  no  club 
at  Ouantanamo  Bay,  primarily  because  per- 
sonnel there  are  restricted  to  the  base  by  the 
political  situation,  and  there  can  be  no  pro- 
grams planned  Involving  the  local  commu- 
nity. However,  USO  does  provide  diversion 
and  entertainment  through  the  many  USO 
Shows  that  are  booked  there.  During  Joint 
Naval  maneuvers  between  the  United  States 
aJ5d  Its  Latin  American  neighbors,  the  doors 
of  USO  are  open  to  Latin  American  service- 
men, as  well  as  our  own  military  personnel. 
Indeed,  Mr.  President,  foreign  military  visi- 
tors are  generally  welcomed  by  USO  every- 
where. Including  our  cluba  end  centers  In 
the  United  States. 

DTvxasiTT  or  fkoorammino 

We  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 

In  each  location — In  the  Pacific,  the  Oarlb- 

bcan,  and  Europe — the  type  of  club  operation 

differs   according   to   the    varying   needs   of 


military  personnel  and  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  each  country. 

At  each  club  there  are  certain  basic  serv- 
ices provided  such  as:  snack  bars,  reading 
rooms  where  uniformed  personnel  may  read 
the  newspapers  from  home,  listen  to  stereo 
tapes  as  well  as  listen  to  tape-recorded  mes- 
sages from  their  lovid  ones  and  exchange  a 
message  In  return;  lounging  and  recreation 
areas,  and  writing  rooms.  All  the  clubs  main- 
tain an  atmosphere  of  companionship, 
friendliness  and  contact  with  home. 

We  are  very  proud  that  we  have  received 
great  numbers  of  letters,  not  only  from  the 
grateful  servicemen  and  women,  but  often- 
times from  their  parents  and  loved  ones. 

USO    SHOWS   IN     1970 

In  the  past  year  the  curtain  roee  on  USO 
shows  8,100  times,  presenting  218  entertain- 
ment units  comprising  1.066  profe--ioiials, 
college  groups,  sports  figures,  and  celebrities 
before  a  total  U.S.  military  audience  of  8,- 
700,000.  Every  USO  show  Is  presented  free — 
without  charge  of  any  kind — to  members  of 
the  American  Armed  Forces  and  our  allies  in 
uniform. 

As  you  know,  sir,  this  last  Christmas  Bob 
Hope,  USO's  most  renowed  entertainer,  went 
overseas  for  the  28th  time.  This  season  he 
visited  not  only  Vietnam  and  Thailand,  but 
also  our  troops  in  England,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Oreece.  He  is  a  symbol  of  the  dedication 
of  our  American  show  business  to  the  morale 
of  our  Armed  Forces  under  the  USO  banner. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  Mr.  President,  to  point  out 
the  cooperation  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  who  last  year  sent  31  units  of 
entertainers  under  the  USO  banner.  The 
groups  presented  plays,  musicals,  and  choral 
programs. 

It  Is  further  significant  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Baseball,  Basketball,  and  Foot- 
ball have  Joined  in  our  overseas  program  by 
sending  major  sports  figures  on  "hand-shake" 
tours  to  our  Armed  Forces,  especially  to  those 
In  hospitals. 

These  visitations  also  Include  vlelts  by 
members  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society 
who  talk  with  the  wounded  and  give  them 
Individual  sketches  and  caricatures  to  send 
home  to  their  families.  In  addition,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  participation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Encourage- 
ment of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing  In 
America  who  never  fall  to  bring  a  nostalgic 
touch  of  home. 

OPEBATION3    IN    THE     DNITED    STATES 

In  the  U.S.,  the  USO  operates  124  facilities 
in  major  cities  and  small  communities  near 
large  military  installations. 

While  continuing  the  basic  "home  away 
from  home"  features  which  have  attracted 
the  servicemen  since  Its  beginning  30  years 
ago,  the  USO  has  also  augmented  its  pro- 
gramming by  relating  It  to  the  Department 
of  Defense's  Etomestlc  Activities  Program. 
This  Is  In  two  general  directions:  ( 1 )  to  assist 
military  personnel  about  to  re-enter  civilian 
life  to  find  employment  suitable  to  their 
skills,  and  (2)  opportunities  for  those  still  In 
uniform  to  participate  In  voluntary  com- 
munity service  in  neighborhood  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  youth,  the  underprivileged,  the 
aged,  and  the  needy.  As  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird,  has  said  In  establishing  the 
program,  "this  call  to  social  consciousness  is 
being  accomplished  without  Impairing  our 
primary  mission  of  military  readiness." 

In  the  past,  USO  has  had  to  relocate  Into 
more  attractive  quarters  some  of  its  club 
operations  in  large  cities  where  neighbor- 
hoods had  deteriorated.  At  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase  In  the 
number  of  lotinges  at  airports,  which  handle 
traveling  problems  of  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  Notably  these  are  In  Chi- 
cago. San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Seattle,  and 
Dallas. 

Again,  stressing  the  diversity  of  Its  pro- 
gramming, we  would  point  out  that  In  addi- 
tion  to  providing   recreational    facilltl.''s   for 


Armed  Forces  personnel,  we  also  look  after 
the  particular  needs  of  personnel  dependent 
families  such  as  foreign-born  wives  and  a 
large  group  who  have  taken  on  the  title  of 
"waiting  wives,"  those  who  have  ausbands 
overseas. 

These  are  but  a  few  highlights,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  our  activities  In  the  past  year. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  report  that  the 
USO  for  the  tenth  consecutive  year  has 
earned  the  support  of  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil by  way  of  another  major  national  cam- 
paign through  print  and  electronic  adver- 
tising media,  bringing  the  app)eal  of  USO 
to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  millions  of  Americano, 
and  at  the  same  time,  urging  support  of 
United  Funds  and  Community  Chests.  We 
know  you  are  Indeed  familiar  with  the  great 
public  sen'lce  provided  by  advertising  and 
the  media  through  the  Advertising  Council 

TOWARD  THE  FUTUaE 

As  we  look  Eihead,  USO  Is  anticipating  help, 
ing  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  oncoming  gen- 
eration of  young  Americans  who  may  be 
called  to  the  colors. 

We  believe  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  human  heart  and  spirit  remain  tho  sarce 
whether  a  man  Is  in  uniform  or  not.  Tlils  is 
especially  true  of  young  people  who  are  sep- 
arated from  home  by  distance  and  loneliness 
and,  additionally,  in  foreign  lands  by  bar- 
riers of  language,  money  and  customs. 

We  continue  to  remain  In  a  state  of  flexi- 
bility sensitive  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  times,  and  ready  to  curtail,  expand 
or  relocate  facilities  with  any  re-deployment 
or  reduction  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  pledge  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to 
the  American  people  that  USO  shall  remain 
steadfast  in  our  mission  in  furthering  the 
welfare  and  morale  of  Armed  Forces  wherever 
they  go. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Habvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr 

National  Chairman. 
Emmett  O'Donnexl,  Jr.. 
General,  VSAF,  retired.  President. 


REFORM      OP     NATIONS      HEALTH 
CARE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  naw  con- 
sidering varioui  proposals  on  reiorm  of 
the  Nation's  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Mills,  has  anounced  that  he  hopes  to 
begin  hearings  on  similar  proposals  m 
the  near  future. 

In  a  sense,  a  national  debate  on  na- 
tional health  insurance  has  already  be- 
gun. The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has  re- 
cently addressed  itself  to  this  debate  in 
an  editorial  published  on  March  18.  The 
editorial  mentions  two  of  the  principal 
proposals  before  Congress.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  medicredit  proposal.  I  found 
this  editorial  to  be  most  perceptive  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it' 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Op  Freedom  and  Physicians 

Teddy  Kennedy  not  long  ago  offered  us 
a  sweeping  proposal  to  revolutionize  Ameri- 
can health  care.  Let  us.  said  Kennedy,  have 
compulsory  national  health  Insurance. 

Now  there's  no  doubt  that  Kennedy's  plan 
would  make  health  care  available  to  abso- 
lutely everyone.  But  wouldn't  it  also  destroy 
a  health  .<!ystem  that,  notwithstanding  Its 
ever-rising  cost  to  the  public,  now  offer?  th" 
best  medic.xl  treatment  In  the  world''  It 
would. 
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And   this   Lb  one   of   the   things   that  dis- 
turbs Americans  who  want  to  make  this  a 

reLraU^g  o'^'m^cai^'^tir "'  ''"'  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  pres- 

'  -^ere  uT^ay  out  ot  the  iiemma,  how-  ent  debate  on  trade  policy   the  impres- 

ever  and  the  American  Medical  Association  sion  is  often  left  that  the  forest  of  our 

is  the  latest  group  to  point  it  out  to  us.  widespread  commercial  interests  in  Eu- 

A  couple  of  days  ago,  the  AMA  unveUed  its  pope  and  Japan  is  often  overlooked  as  we 

answer  to  the  Kennedy  program.  It  Is  a  rea-  narrowly  focus  on  the  trees  of  individual 

sonsble  and  commonsense   approach   which  commodity  problems. 

merits  careful  study.  The  doctors  suggest  ^  suggest  that  such  a  narrow  focus  is 

that  the  government  help  pay  the  cost  of  detrimental   to   our  overall   foreign 

SX"65  TMedi^e  ^JoTd^ ^  111.1:!^^^  economic  policies  as  our  excessive  focus 

u"   -nie  size  of  the  government  contribu-  on  Vietnam  is  detrimental  to  our  broader 

tion  would  depeud  on  one's  Income.  The  less  interests  in  the  world, 

you  e:»rn,  the  more  help  you  get  in  buying  i  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 

a  health  insurance  policy,  or  a  membership  recent  speech  by  Theodore  Gates,  the  as- 

in  a  prepayment  plan  or  a  prepaid  group  gistant  special  representative  for  trade 

practice  plan.  negotiations,  which  focuses  on  our  evolv- 

Tius.  says  the  AMA,  leaves  ")«  h^lth  care  commercial  relationship  with  West- 

E\r:f  m^e  iffilrsh^'^^e'r-S  ern  Europe.  We  would  do  well  to  heed 

of  hieh-prlced  treatment  Is  met,  but  with-  Mr.  Gates  words  that— 


out   the  doctor's  becoming  a   vassal   of  the 
state. 

Thus  free,  he  can  concentrate  on  the  very 
substantial  problems  with  which  national 
health  insurance  doesn't  at  all  come  to  grips. 

The  maldistribution  ol  health  care  serv- 
ices far  example,  which,  according  to  AMA 
board  chairman  Dr.  Max  Parrot  "can  be 
ameliorated  through  a  shift  in  emphasis  in 
many  programs.  Scholarships  tied  to  serv- 
ice contracts.  Income  guarantees,  and  pre- 
ceptorshlps  will  help  ...  but  more  atten- 
tion should  oe  given  to  transportation,  to 
the  use  of  more  physicians  on  a  part-time 
basis,  to  facilities  for  remote  blomonltorlng 
of  patients  .  . 

What  has  this  to  do  with  health  insur- 
ance'' Not  much,  except  as  stich  Initiatives 
might  be  stifled  by  a  straltjacket  system 
of  federal  medicine. 

Those  initiatives  are  available  now,  and 
the  doctors  want  to  act  on  them.  But  this 
might  prove  a  bit  difficult  should  they  one 
day  discover  the  government  peering  over 
their  shoulders. 

It's  a  good  point  the  doctors  have  raised. 
And  given  the  transcendent  Importance  of 
medlcan  care.  Congress  ought  to  lend  them 
an  attentive  ear. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  it 
is  a  privilege  and  a  serious  duty  to  join 
with  all  Americans  in  observing  the  53d 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Republic. 


Europe  is  at  a  major  turning  point.  It  is 
once  again  making  rapid,  highly  significant 
steps  forward  in  its  Internal  development 
and  In  overcoming  obstacles  to  full  integra- 
tion. In  its  current  enlargement  negotiations. 
It  may  soon  be  creating  further,  vast  changes 
in  our  multilateral  trading  w'orld.  While 
these  are  not  the  only  tr.^de  policy  issties 
ahead  of  us,  they  are  certainly  among  the 
most  important. 

I  would  supgest  that  the  actions  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  take  in 
the  foreign  economic  policy  area  in  the 
months  ahead  will  help  determine  the 
future  shape  of  our  relations  with  West- 
ern Europe  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
In  turn,  the  decisions  of  Western  Europe 
as  they  approach  a  historic  expansion  of 
the  Common  Market  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  the  access  of  our  exports  and 
capital  to  European  markets  will  help  in- 
fluence the  developing  mood  of  the  U.S. 
administration  and  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Gates'  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  U.S.  Point  of  'View  on  Trade  Policy 

QtTESmONS 

(Addressed  by  Theodore  R.  Gates,  assistant 
special  representative  for  Industry  and 
labor,  before  the  German  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  New  Tork,  N.Y.,  Mar.  10, 
1971) 

I  hop>e  you  will  not  mind  if  I  tend  to  con- 
centrate today  upon  certaii.  European-Amer- 
ican  aspects   of   future   trade   policy   ques 


Since  that  declaration  during  the  tu- 
multuous period  of  1918,  Byelorussia  has     tlons.  Europe  is  at  a  major  turning  point,  it 
lived  under  the  most  cynical  sort  of  So-     is  once  again  making  rapid,  highly  significant 


Viet  despotism.  Denied  the  substance  of 
freedom,  they  have  been  granted  the 
worthless  shadows  of  liberties  which  So- 
viet constitutionalism  grants. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  Soviet  des- 
pots must  pay  even  lipservice  to  the  ex- 


istence of  Byelorussia  as  a  sovereign  state     tiie  most  important^ 
testifies  to  the  great  enduring  heritage  of 
the  Byelorussian  people. 

Furthermore,  when — as  surely  it  one 
day  must — Soviet  despotism  Is  destroyed 
by  the  just  aspirations  of  its  subject  peo- 


steps  forward  in  its  Internal  development 
and  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  full  Integra- 
tion. In  Its  current  enlargement  negotia- 
tions, it  may  soon  be  creating  further,  vast 
changes  In  our  multilateral  trading  world. 
While  these  are  not  the  only  trade  policy 
Issues  ahead  of  us,  they  are  certainly  among 


Europe  today  1b  both  the  world's  largest 
trader  and  a  very  major  political  force.  To- 
morrow It  may  be  even  larger  and  more  im- 
portant In  both  respects.  It  already  carries 
great  weight  and  responsibility  for  world 
economic  development,  with  all  of  the  broad 


pies,  and  by  the  determined  hostility  of     and  complex  obligations  that  its  power  and 


free  people  everywhere,  then  the  Byel- 
orussian people  will  be  rewarded  for  the 
steadfastness  which  they  and  their  for- 
tunate brethren  living  in  liberty  have 
shown  in  the  dark  and  discouraging  days 
of  tyranny. 


position  Involve.  Tomorrow  It  may  carry 
even  more  responsibility.  Its  policies,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  the  actions  It 
takes  will  have  worldwide  effects. 

These  developments,  moreover,  are  com- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  need  for  unity  and 
cooperative  action  Is  greater  than  ever  be- 


fore. The  problems  of  modern  techuology, 
of  our  common  environment,  of  the  faltering 
progress  in  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  many  regions,  and  erf  steadUy  inten- 
sifying competition  will  require  close  and 
real  collaboration. 

While  these  events  have  been  transpiring 
I  am  sure  you  all  have  been  equally  con- 
scious of  growing  tensions.  Of  late,  to  take 
but  one  example,  there  have  been  statements 
and  a  flow  of  comments  from  Europe,  even 
cartoons,  suggesting  a  deterioration  of  our 
relations.  It  has  been  asserted,  among  other 
claims,  that  we  misunderstand  economic 
and  political  developments  In  Europe. 

I  propose  today  to  examine  some  of  these 
claims,  to  state  what  I  believe  are  some  basic 
propositions,  and  to  describe  where  the  United 
States  is  heading  In  Us  trade  policies  and 
where  it  believes  others  should  also  be  going. 
I  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  volume  of  rhet- 
oric, but  rather  try  to  point  to  some  places 
where  It  has  been  tending  to  depart  from 
reality. 

It  must  be  no  secret  to  a  group  such  as 
this  that  some  spokesmen  In  Europe  of  late 
have  appeared  to  claim  the  status  of  Caesar's 
wife.  Nor  that  some  have  gone  so  far  aj  to 
see  in  American  concerns  over  certain  devel- 
opments In  European  policies  evidence  of  a 
reversal  of  our  long  support  for  Europer\n 
unity.  Our  concerns  have  also  been  charac- 
terized as  being  based  on  a  narrow  point  cf 
view — one  of  pure  self-interest — rather  than 
as  viewing  European  evolution  in  the  broader 
context  of  Its  contribution  to  world  political 
development  and  strength. 

We  have  been  said  to  be  Ignoring  the  sub- 
jective political  Importance  of  certain  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  even  of  misunderstand- 
ing the  purposes  of  such  major  feafures  as 
Europe's  agricultural  and  preferential  trade 
policies.  We  are  also  said  to  be  consciously 
slowing  down  or  even  abandoning  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  obstacles  to  freer  trade. 

Others  have  claimed  that  any  problems 
we  here  may  have  with  European  policies 
revolve  around  specific  products  where.  If 
we  can  prove  damage,  specific  solutions  can 
eventuaUy  be  found.  Any  such  specifics,  more- 
over, tend  to  be  considered  as  mere  details. 
Finally,  there  are  even  those  who  seem  to 
believe  the  voices  here  which  have  been  call- 
ing for  greater  protection  are  expressing 
only  Internal  American  causes  and  consid- 
erations, in  no  way  related  to  developments 
abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  also  hears  today 
that  the  European  Community  has  adhered 
consistently  and  wholeheartedly  to  a  liberal 
trade  policy.  While  conceding  an  unavoidable 
preoccupation  with  achieving  the  internal 
political  compromises  necessary  to  forge  each 
new  link  In  the  process  of  Integration  and, 
now,  preoccupation  with  the  complex  and 
massive  enlargement  negotiations,  the  In- 
terests of  third  countries  we  are  assured  are 
taken  care  of  each  step  of  the  way.  Any 
adverse  developments.  It  appears,  are  either 
temporary  or  Involve  but  a  small  price  to  pay. 
The  facts  that  U.S.  exports  to  Europe  overall 
have  continued  to  grow  or  that  our  tradi- 
tional trade  eurpltis  remains  reasonably  in- 
tact are  often  cited  as  proof  positive  that 
our  interests  are  being  adequately  safe- 
guarded. 

Much  of  such  generalization  and  ration- 
alization Is  perhaps  inevitable  In  times  of 
rapid  and  profound  change.  But  It  should 
be  recognized  for  what  It  Is  and  hew  it  arises. 
Trade  matters  traditionally  fall  midway.  If 
you  will,  between  domestic  stresses  and  ur- 
gencies on  one  side  and  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations on  the  other.  Let  pressures  from 
one  side  relax  or  become  nonexistent,  and 
considerations  from  the  other  will  become 
paramount  and  determining. 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  saw  here  In  the 
United  States  a  tipping  of  the  scales  in  the 
minds  of  many  toward  domestic  urgencies. 
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Across  the  Atlantic,  this  should  have  been  a 
familiar  problem.  Most  of  the  Instruments  of 
European  foreign  policy  are  still  the  province 
of  the  Member  States — foreign  aid.  for  exam- 
ple. The  hammering  out  of  foreign-trade  po- 
sitions is  not  directly  subject  to  the  leaven- 
ing Influences  of  a  comprehensive  and  uni- 
fied common  foreign  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  trade  measures  are  about  all  the  Com- 
munity as  a  single  entity  can  offer  to  others 
In  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  relations. 

As  Professor  JosUn  has  pointed  out  in  his 
recent  study  of  world  agricultural  trade,  one 
of  the  Communities'  present  combination  of 
high  internal  support  prices  and  Its  lack  of  a 
unified  foreign  policy  Is  an  agricultural 
trade  policy  subject  only  to  domestic  pres- 
sures. The  long,  hard  process  of  merging  the 
separate  Ideologies  and  patterns  of  centu- 
ries has  Involved  a  long  series  of  essentially 
political  negotiations  The  overriding  pri- 
ority In  each  has  been  compromise  in  order 
to  establish  the  new  Community.  While  such 
compromises  are,  at  least  In  the  first  in- 
stance. Internal  matters  for  the  countries 
concerned,  other  nations  are  properly  con- 
cerned that  this  process  not  subordinate 
their  own  interests  nor  those  of  the  world 
trading  system  Itself. 

Obviously,  the  creation  of  a  new  entity 
of  250  million  people  includes  a  vast  num- 
ber of  specifics  and  many  complicated  Issues 
I  propose  to  single  out  but  two — agricultural 
policies  and  preferential  arrangements — 
for  comment.  There  are  more,  but  these  two 
have  perhaps  the  greatest  significance  for 
the  world  trading  order  and  its  future,  cer- 
tainly In  the  short  run.  and  both  have  been 
matters  of   concern   outside  Europe. 

Cjmmunlty  spokesmen  point  out  with 
reason  that  agriculture  has  long  been  a  prob- 
lem virtually  everywhere.  They  also  rightly 
point  out  that  it  is  often  and  largely  a 
socio-economic  problem,  one  difficult  to  solve 
working  from  any  international  point  of 
departure. 

With  equal  truth,  they  note  that  some 
common  agrlculturail  policy  is  absolutely 
essential  to  European  integration.  Finally, 
given  these  facts  some  then  would  hold  that 
we  are,  in  effect,  misunderstanding  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  their  efforts  when  we  ex- 
press our  concern  wth  some  of  the  methods 
they  have  employed  and  with  present  and 
probable  future  consequences. 

The  system  they  have  chosen  to  adopt,  you 
will  recall,  operates  to  keep  European  prices 
for  graino,  meat,  dairy,  and  certain  other 
products  above  world  prices.  A  variable  Im- 
port levy  further  operates  to  Insulate  Europe 
from  world  market  forces.  When  world  prices 
tall,  the  levy  rises  to  dampen  or  prohibit 
Imports,  and  vice  versa. 

Such  a  system  could,  of  course,  be  oper- 
ated to  achieve  any  de.slred  level  of  protec- 
tlan  or  results.  Internal  prices  could  be  set 
at  or  near  external  prices.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  hjwever.  the  community  has  chosen 
tj  set  them  at  high  levels.  They  thus  now 
operate  to  restrict  imports  and  to  Induce  sur- 
plus production.  Moreover,  the  continuing 
political  Issue  for  those  who  set  prices,  un- 
fortunately, seems  to  be  when  and  how  much 
to  raise  them  further. 

With  virtually  no  limitations  on  domestic 
production,  high  support  prices  stimulate 
greater  output.  They  also  discourage  con- 
sumption. The  resultant  surpluses  are  then 
marketed  with  the  aid  of  export  restitutions 
or  subsidy  payments,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  exporters  In  third  market  countries.  In 
short,  a  two-edged  sword  la  being  wielded, 
limiting  access  to  the  European  market  and 
providing  sharp  competition  elsewhere. 

Protection  for  agriculture,  oif  course,  is 
hardly  unique  with  the  Oommunlty.  We  pro- 
tect our  sugar,  peanut,  and  dairy  farmers  by 
maintaining  our  domestic  price  above  world 
prices.  We  still  make  export  payments  to  a 
ahrlnJUng  product  lUt  which  Includes  wheat 
and  wheat  floiu",  tobacco,  rice,  cottonseed 
oil  and  meal,  peanuts  and  dried  milk. 


We  are  currently  also  making  payments  on 
exports  of  lard  and  poultry  to  certain  desti- 
nations but.  In  these  two  Instances,  for  a 
special  reason.  Subsidized  European  exports 
of  lard  and  poultry  to  some  markets  have 
made  such  Inroads  that  this  has  appeared 
to  us  to  be  the  only  reluctant  recourse  we 
had  to  defend  our  interests. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  also  subject 
our  agricultural  sector  to  production  limita- 
tions and  disincentives,  and  have  often  re- 
strained our  exports  to  avoid  disrupting 
world  markets.  Moreover,  we  are  moving  to- 
ward lower  domestic  price  support  levels. 
closer  to  world  levels.  There  are  few  if  any 
signs  of  European  movement  In  the  same 
directions. 

In  seeking  to  minimize  this  problem, 
spokesmen  in  Europe  often  point  out  that 
our  share  of  total  Community  farm-product 
imports  has  been  stable,  that  we  have  a  fav- 
orable, bilateral  balance  in  such  trade,  and 
that  nearly  40  percent  of  Eurojje's  purchases 
from  us  are  not  subject  to  either  tarlirs  or 
quotas.  Such  observations,  however,  overlook 
the  facts  that  our  exports  to  the  Community 
of  the  unrestricted  agricultural  commodities 
have  grown  rapidly  while  our  exports  of  prod- 
ucts subject  to  variable  levies  have  declined 
with  equal  rapidity. 

For  example,  while  our  soya  bean  exports 
to  the  Community  have  increased  dramatic- 
ally, our  grains  exports  declined  drastlcjilly. 
Common  market  grains  Imports  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  totalled  13.3  million  metric  tons 
In  1960  and  fell  to  but  2.1  million  tons  in 
1969.  While  the  Community  had  a  small  grain 
crop  in  1970,  the  outlook  Is  for  further  pro- 
duction increases.  In  a  few  years.  If  the  trend 
of  the  1960's  continues,  the  Community 
could  conceivably  achieve  an  artificial,  net 
self-sufficiency  in  grains.  What  was  ten  years 
ago  the  world's  largest  grain  market  may 
soon  become  a  negligible  factor  In  world 
grains  trade. 

The  lesson  we  all  are  or  soon  will,  I  hope,  be 
learning  Is  that  we  must  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  solve  our  doma-stic  problems  by  higher 
prices  and  by  subsidizing  our  way  Into  for- 
eign markets — of.  one  way  or  another,  in 
effect  exporting  the  problem  itself  instead  of 
solving  it.  The  need  for  accepted,  observed 
rules  of  beha\-lor  is  critical.  Until  those  rules 
arrive,  preferably  In  the  context  of  a  truly 
International  policy  for  agriculture — a  goal 
we  have  long  been  urging  In  the  GATT  and 
other  forums,  the  present  world  market  sys- 
tem mu.-5t  be  carefully  preserved  and  grad- 
ually strengthened.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
violated  by  major  countries. 

Meanwhile,  we  cannot  be  asked  to  regard 
the  external  aspects  of  a  domestic  agricul- 
ture system  as  sacrosanct  nor  an  unfit  sub- 
ject for  discussion  or  change.  To  do  other- 
wise Is  to  risk  the  possibility  of  collapse  of 
our  present  rules  and  a  rapid  snapback  to 
the  Jungle  of  self-sufficiency  of  the  1930s,  a 
Jungle  that  has  taken  so  long  to  find  our 
way  out  of  and  from  which  we  have  not  yet 
entirely  emerged. 

The  basic  concern  of  the  non-EMropean 
with  the  second  example — the  problem  of 
preferential  arrangements — Is  much  the 
same.  It  stems  both  from  the  adverse  effects 
on  non-partlclpants'  trade  and  from  Its  deep 
erosion  of  a  basic  principle  of  the  GATT— 
that  all  other  trading  partners  be  treated  on 
the  same  basis. 

The  still  growing  network  of  E^jropean 
preferential  and  association  arrangements 
has  been  variously  Justified.  For  those  coun- 
tries once  colonies  or  dependencies  of  pres- 
ent Member  States  It  Is  argued  with  some 
plausibility  that  their  weak  and  dependent 
economic  status  is  such  that  suddenly  to 
give  up  special  access  to  ETuropean  marketo 
could  be  disastrous. 

For  other  nations  wJthout  the  same  close 
historical  ties  it  Is  s&ld  that  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  reduced  tariffs  Is  a  form  of  devel- 
opment or  aid  policy,  in  effect,  a  means  of 
providing  suldltlonal  cash  payments  to  the 


countries  concerned.  For  still  others,  largely 
the  traditionally  neutral  nations  of  Europe, 
the  discussions  underway  with  them  are 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  close  ties  within 
the  European  family.  One  way  or  another 
such  Justifications  have  been  developed  to 
cover  the  Mediterranean,  moet  of  Africa,  and 
virtually  all  of  Europe. 

Whatever  the  Justification  may  be,  the 
fact  Is  that  except  for  genuine  free  trade 
areas  or  customs  unions  each  arrangement 
Involves  derogations  from  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  the  GATT  that  a  concession  granted  to 
one  country  Is  extended  to  all.  This  Is  the 
backbone  of  our  present  multilateral  trad- 
ing system.  Each  such  arrangement  not  oom- 
plylng  with  the  rules  Involves  a  return  to  the 
bilateralism  of  the  1930s,  the  straltjacket 
on  trade  from  which  we  also  slowly  emerged, 
or  had  hoped  we  were  leaving  behind. 

Some  would  defend  some  of  these  develop- 
ments on  the  basis  of  overriding  political 
considerations  and  counter  any  criticism  as 
only  reflecting,  again,  a  misunderstanding  of 
motives.  Others  pass  off  any  criticism  as  in- 
volving no  yet  discernible  economic  Justifi- 
cation. They  Imply,  thereby,  that  a  principle 
can  be  breached  until  damage  can  be  proved, 
or.  as  we  would  say,  until  the  horse  is  out  of 
the  barn. 

Any  issue  here  does  certainly  not  Involve 
a  clash  between  political  considerations  In- 
deed, we  have  long  sought  greater  participa- 
tion and  a  broader  sharing  in  the  re.spon- 
slbUities  for  closer  political  ties  and  for  the 
economic  growth  of  developing  nations  every- 
where. In  the  critical  area  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, too.  our  general  interests  coincide 
with  those  of  Europe.  The  issue  Is  whether 
the  Instrument  for  such  policies  must, 
should,  or  can  only  be  tariff  preferences. 
This  includes  in  particular  whether  prefer- 
ences granted  by  developing  nations  to  the 
products  of  Europe,  but  not  to  those  of  other 
developed  nations,  are  somehow  also  essen- 
tial and  unavoidable. 

Again,  it  appears  to  tis  that  the  policy  being 
created  not  only  has  a  double-edge,  but 
threatens  to  undermine  the  progress  grad- 
ually achieved  in  creating  our  present  trad- 
ing system.  Better  solutions,  we  feel,  can  be 
foimd  to  pursue  otherwl.se  commendable  ob- 
jectives than  by  creating  a  vast  new,  bloc- 
trading  system  with  built-in  discriminatory 
features. 

Our  concern  here  Is  more  than  any  stub- 
born clinging  to  principles  agreed  upon  at 
some  earlier  point  In  time.  Developments 
such  as  these  not  only  undermine  the  present 
GATT  system  of  multilateral  trading  rules, 
but  also  pose  the  potential  of  diverting  trade, 
not  expanding  it  Our  need  today  Is  to 
strengthen  the  system  under  which  trade 
moves  and  nations  deal  with  each  other,  not 
fragmenting  It.  We  have  long  supported  re- 
gional groupings  and  the  elimination  of  bar- 
riers between  closely  affiliated  states.  In  each 
case  we  have  believed  that  the  form  and 
detail  of  such  association  are  essentially  the 
business  of  the  participants.  But  we  must 
oppose  any  results  harmful  to  our  interests 
or  to  the  Interests  of  other  third  parties  to 
the  trading  system  Itself.  All  countries  today 
share  a  common,  basic  Interest  In  expanding 
trade  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  They 
must  realize  they  have  as  much  to  gain 
and  as  much  to  lose  as  any  others  do  under 
the  present  system. 

This  realization  will  come.  It  will  surely 
come  with  the  success  of  Integration  and 
with  asstunptlon  of  world-wide  responsibility 
and.  more  desirably,  even  before  then.  As  the 
President  said  In  his  recent  report  on  United 
States  Foreign   Policy   for   the   19708. 

"Western  Europe  Is  uniting,  and  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  forge  an  identity  of  its 
own.  distinct  from  America  within  the  At- 
lantic world.  As  nations  and  peoples  we  in 
the  West  now  share  both  the  horizons  and 
the  burdens  of  the  most  advanced  modem 
societies.   This   challenges   us  to   develop  a 
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partnership  engaging  the  collective  energies 
and  wisdom  of  our  fifteen  sovereign  states." 
The  alleged  misunderstandings  I  noted  ear- 
lier can  clearly  extend  In  both  directions. 
While  It  Is  often  claimed  that  we  misunder- 
stand Europe's  agricultural  and  preferential 
policies,  it  seems  equally  clear  to  us  that 
there  can  be  grave  misunderstanding  abroad 
of  our  directions  and  goals  In  foreign  trade. 
It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that  we  have 
abandoned  our  long  role  of  leadership  In  the 
removal  of  barriers  to  trade,  and  that  we 
are  turning  Inward. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  trutii. 
Let  me  again  quote  from  the  President's 
message : 

"This  Administration  is  committed  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade.  We  recognize  that 
our  preponderant  size  In  the  world  economy 
gives  us  an  International  responsibility  to 
continue  on  this  path  Just  as  we  have  an 
international  responsibility  to  manage  our 
domestic  economy  well.  I  am  convinced  that 
liberal  trade  Is  In  both  our  domestic  economic 
Interest  and  our  foreign  policy  interest." 

In  that  same  message  the  President  went 
on  to  detail  the  steps  he  has  and  Is  taking 
to  continue  liberal  policies  and  concluded: 
"One  conclusion  is  already  clear:  Our 
trade  policy  problem  Is  not  ours  alone.  It 
Is  truly  International  In  scope.  We  and  other 
countries  shall  all  move  toward  freer  trade 
together  or  we  shall  all  retreat  to  protec- 
tionism together.  Restrlctlonlst  policies  In 
one  country  reinforce  restrlctlonlst  pleas  In 
another  and  weaken  the  case  of  those  who 
defend  freedom  of  trade." 

He  added  that  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
remove  our  barriers  unless  others  are  equally 
willing  to  eliminate  theirs,  and  on  a  truly 
reciprocal  basis.  He  further  underlined  that 
the  failure  of  the  Administration's  trade  bill 
in  1970  and  the  near  success  of  protectionist 
legislation  "were  closely  related  to  the  slow 
pace  of  the  international  negotiations  on 
trade  barriers."  "These  developments,"  he 
stressed,  "make  clear  that  other  countries  can 
no  longer  proceed  on  the  facile  assumption 
that  no  matter  what  policies  they  pursue, 
liberal  trade  policies  in  the  U.S.  can  be  taken 
for  granted." 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  European  Com- 
munity, the  President  stated  his  policy 
clearly : 

"Our  full  support  for  the  European  Com- 
munity continues,  but  its  policies — Including 
those  related  to  the  expansion  of  Its  mem- 
bership, which  we  also  support — must  take 
full  account  of  our  legitimate  economic  In- 
terests. We  look  to  the  Community,  as  the 
world's  largest  trading  entity,  to  assume  an 
ever  greater  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  liberal  world  trading  order  by 
pursuing  liberal  policies  itself,  and  by  play- 
ing a  more  active  leadership  role  In  seeking 
ways  to  further  reduce  the  remaining  bar- 
riers to  trade." 

Prom  personal  experience.  If  I  might,  may 
I  add  that  one  of  the  most  common  argu- 
ments last  year  for  greater  protection — and 
one  not  always  easily  met — was  the  argument 
that  "others  are  not  playing  the  game."  Most 
responsible  Members  of  our  Congress,  I  sub- 
mit, are  not  protectionist,  certainly  not  In 
the  sense  of  having  an  all-out  desire  to  add 
protection  to  American  domestic  Interests 
and  at  any  cost.  But  many  last  year  were 
ready  for  change  because  of  their  concern 
that  trade  was  not  a  proper,  fully  policed, 
two-way  street.  Their  mood.  In  short,  was 
directly  related  to  developments  abroad. 

Many  of  them  were  concerned  that  certain 
international  rules  were  being  flaunted, 
thereby  offending  our  traditional  sense  of 
fair  play,  and  that  loopholes  were  being 
found  and  widened.  Observance  of  the  Most- 
Pavored-Natlon  principle,  or  lack  of  It,  Is  for 
Americans  a  major,  deep-rooted  Issue.  The 
possible  fact  that  there  may  be  not  yet  "dis- 
cernible economic  Justlflcatlon"  for  any  con- 
cern In  some  of  the  present  departures  from 


it  misses  the  point.  The  principle  Is  there; 
It  has  a  certain  wisdom  and  a  body  of  use- 
ful and  satisfactory  experience  to  Justify  it. 
It  cannot  be  ignored  or  superseded  for  purely 
domestic  political  considerations  with  Im- 
punity. 

There  were  other  elements  in  the  mood  of 
1970 — elements  that  the  world  trading  com- 
munity can  also  do  something  about.  Much 
of  that  mood  was  based  on  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration and  an  exhaustion  of  patience  with 
certain  other  countries.  Certainly,  the  long, 
standing  efforts  of  Japan  to  penetrate  for- 
eign markets  while  Impeding  any  access  to 
Its  own  was  a  large  factor  In  1970.  So  were 
such  long-standing  Issues  as  the  European 
agricultural  policy.  Our  concerns  about  Its 
effects  have  been  expressed  In  virtually  every 
manner  possible  for  better  than  a  half  a 
decade.  Or  the  effects  of  preferences  upon 
our  citrus  exports — an  Issue  In  one  form  or 
another  now  well  past  Its  second  birthday. 
Another  gnawing  Issue  which  should  also  be 
noted  for  It  typifies  still  another  problem 
Is  resentment  here  over  quiet  arrangements 
and  often  hidden  restrictions  on  trade.  The 
methods  employed,  for  example,  In  restrain- 
ing Far  Eastern  textile  exports  Into  Euro- 
pean markets  carried  great  weight — and  not 
Just  because  such  restraints  divert  textiles 
to  this  market — In  the  decision  of  many  to 
favor  our  own  restraints  on  textiles  last  year. 
There  were,  of  course,  other,  primarily 
domestic  reasons  for  the  1970  mood.  I  have 
taken  too  much  of  your  time,  but  some 
should  be  mentioned  If  only  in  passing.  The 
regrettable  failure  of  the  escape  clause  and 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  of  our 
existing  trade  laws  was  clearly  a  source  of 
further  disillusionment  and  contributed  to 
over-reaction.  The  unhappy  combination  of 
rising  unemployment,  prices,  and  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  contributed  further. 

The  conclusion  I  want  to  leave  with  you 
today  Is  that  protectionist  sentiment  Is  nei- 
ther the  prevailing  nor  a  persisting  mood  In 
America.  Nor  Is  It  by  any  means  entirely 
"made  In  America." 

There  are  problems  today  In  all  nations. 
We  must  abandon  the  rhetoric,  the  public 
relations  devices,  and  the  debating  points 
and  approach  these  problems  In  partnership 
as  sensible,  responsible  Inhabitants  of  the 
same  shrinking  globe.  We  need  to  listen,  un- 
derstand not  misunderstand,  and  give  con- 
sideration to  others'  problems  and  to  the 
broader  Implications  of  how  we  choose  to 
solve  our  own.  We  must  reject  the  easy  polit- 
ical compromise  based  on  the  purely  do- 
mestic consideration. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  our  com- 
mon problems.  In  solving  them  we  must  be 
concerned  with  our  own  Interests  and  expect 
others  to  do  the  same.  But  none  of  us  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  economic  nationalism 
or  pursue  goals  without  regard  to  others.  If 
we  give  access  to  our  markets,  we  must  have 
In  return  equal  access  to  other  markets.  The 
strains  eund  stresses  In  world  trade,  the  In- 
equalities of  treatment,  must  be  resolved  if 
our  common  purpose — a  multilateral  system 
of  expanding  world  markets — Is  to  be 
achieved. 

One  of  the  many  functions  of  a  hyphen- 
ated Chamber  of  Commerce  such  as  yours 
Is  to  explain  the  viewpoints  of  countries  to 
each  other.  I  hope  you  can  help  perform 
this  vital  function.  Any  contribution  you  can 
make  to  Improved  understanding  will  be 
most  timely  and  most  welcome. 


HANDICAPPED  DESERVE  FIRST- 
RATE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  education 
has  become  the  major  route  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  our  society.  Our  Nation's 
schools  have  done  a  commendable  Job  of 
preparing  our  youth  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  today's  society.  However,  nearly 


7  million  handicapped  children  suffer 
with  conditions  which  limit  their  ability 
to  profit  from  regular  education  pro- 
grams. Failure  to  guarantee  adequate  in- 
struction services  to  these  handicapped 
children  imposes  undue  and  costly  hard- 
ships upon  the  child,  the  family,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Only  one- third  of  the  handicapped 
children  in  the  country  are  receiving  an 
education  that  will  provide  them  with 
the  basic  skills  they  need  to  become  ac- 
tive, productive  citizens.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  progress  has  been  made.  In  the 
last  decade,  the  number  of  handicapped 
youth  receiving  educational  services  has 
more  than  doubled.  Still,  two  out  of  three 
lack  any  kind  of  educational  services.  The 
number  of  teachers  of  the  handicapped 
has  increased  dramatically  in  the  last  10 
years.  Yet  we  need  to  more  than  double 
the  present  number  of  trained  teachers 
for  this  work. 

I  believe  we  must  all  bear  the  guilt  for 
the  present  lack  as  we  must  all  share  the 
responsibility  of  realizing  the  goal  of 
an  adequate  education  for  every  child. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  written  by 
Louis  Cassels,  senior  editor  of  United 
Press  International,  is  at  present  appear- 
ing in  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  article  very  effectively  states  the 
current  problems  concerning  special  edu- 
cation today.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Handicapped  Chh-dren  Can  Learn,  Ghten 
A  Chance 
Washington. — "I'm   biased    on    this   sub- 
ject," admitted  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Martin  Jr.  "I 
don't  claim  to  be  an  Impartial  source." 

The  subject  on  which  Martin  acknowledges 
bias  Is  handicapped  children.  He  thinks  they 
deserve  a  first-rate  education.  This  is  not 
an  Inappropriate  prejudice  for  the  man  who 
heads  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handlcawjed  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
He  said  in  an  Interview  the  present  situa- 
tion Is  either  very  depressing  or  very  hopeful, 
dei>ending  on  which  set  of  statistics  you 
choose  to  emphasize. 
The  depressing  facts  are  these: 
America  has  7  million  children  whose 
ability  to  learn  in  ordinary  classrooms  Is 
handicapped  by  blindness,  deafness,  speech 
defects,  mental  retardation,  physical  abnor- 
malities, emotional  disturbances,  minor  brain 
Injuries  or  a  combination  of  these  things. 
Nearly  all  of  them  could  be  helped  through 
special  education  programs.  But  only  2.2 
million  are  being  helped  at  present.  The  oth- 
er 4.8  million  do  not  have  access  to  the  kind 
of  classes  and  teachers  that  would  enable 
them  to  surmount  their  handicaps  and  real- 
ize their  potential  as  htm^in  beings. 

HOPEFTL    FACTS 

The  hopeful  facts  are  these: 

The  nation's  conscience  Is  belatedly  awak- 
ening to  the  needs  of  handicapped  children. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  federal  government  was 
spending  less  tlian  $1  million  a  year  to  pro- 
mote special  education  services.  This  year. 
It's  spending  $170  million  for  that  purpose. 
And  Congrees  has  displayed  a  willingness  to 
vote  more  If  the  White  House  and  Budget 
Bureau  will  allow  the  extra  money  to  be 
spent. 

State  and  local  school  boards  also  are  dis- 
playing a  greater  willingness  to  Invest  In 
special  education.  Martin  estimates  state  and 
local  outlays  will  approach  53  billion  this 
year. 

To  provide  adequate  programs  for  all  of  the 
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7  million  haiidlcapp«>cl  children  would  cost, 
Martin  figures.  In  the  nelghbarhood  of  810 
billion  s  year. 

"But  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
spending  program."  be  said.  "It's  an  invest- 
ment that  will  save  tha  taxpayers  a  lot  of 
money  In  the  long  run." 

A  handicapped  child  who  does  not  receive 
special  education  Is  likely  to  wind  up  In  an 
Institution  or  on  the  welfare  rolls,  he  said. 
The  cost  to  the  public  of  maintaining  him 
In  that  dependent  status  may  total,  In  a  nor- 
mal lifetime,  around  $300,000. 

TTie  same  child  could  grow  up  to  be  a 
responsible,  self -supporting  adult  If  he  had 
the  benefit  of  15  years  of  special  education 
at  an  average  cost  of  $2,000  per  year,  or 
$30,000  in  all. 

rDUCATION  COSTS   LESS 

In  other  words,  educating  a  handicapped 
child  costs  only  one-tenth  as  much  as 
ne^-'ecting  him. 

There  are,  of  course,  better  reasons  for 
educumz  handicapped  children  than  saving 
money  Tlie  best  rea^cn  of  all  in  Martin's 
opi.ilon.  is  thf-  simple  fact  that  "it  can  be 
done." 

"We've  mide  tremendous  progress  In  re- 
cent years  In  developing  new  techniques  and 
.special  kinds  of  equipment  that  enable 
tr['.»ned  teachers  to  accomplish  near-miracles 
in  educating  even  severely  handlcaptjed  chil- 
dren," he  said. 

One  of  the  first  needs  Is  to  help  {jarents 
of  handicapped  children  locate  schools  or 
training  centers  where  the  right  kind  of 
special  education  Is  available. 

Martin's  bureau  has  moved  to  meet  this 
need  by  establishing  a  computerized  nation- 
al information  center.  Any  parent  who  sus- 
pects that  his  child  may  have  a  learning 
disability  Ls  invited  to  write  to  this  center. 
He  will  receive  without  charge  a  list  of  all 
appropriate  facilities  In  his  area,  plus  help- 
ful guidance  on  how  to  tell  when  a  child 
needs  special  help. 

The  address  Is  Box  1492,  Waahington.  D.C  . 
20013. 


beseech  them  to  restore  their  own  dignity 
and  set  these  men  free. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr,  ROTH.  Mr,  President,  the  events 
of  this  week  have  not  been  humdrum  in 
any  way.  The  SST  has  been  defeated,  the 
18 -year-old  vote  has  successfully  crossed 
its  first  hurdle  toward  passage,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  long  last  has  a 
voice  In  Congress.  These  are  a  few  items 
which  have  made  a  significant  mark  on 
the  historical  calendar  for  the  week  of 
March  21,  1971.  All  of  them,  however, 
tend  to  pale  in  light  of  the  issue  for  which 
this  week  has  been  designated:  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  In  Action."  It  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  be  a  cosponsor  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10  which  sets  this  week  apart 
from  all  others  by  asking  the  American 
people  to  give  special  recognition  to  the 
plight  of  our  more  than  1,500  pilsoners 
of  war  and  men  missing  in  action. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  proven 
their  prowess  and  their  ingeni'.ity  to  us 
many  times  over.  They  have  also  proven 
their  inhumanity.  It  Is  incomprehensible 
to  me  to  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  could  condone 
and  bear  witness  to  the  atrocities  In- 
flicted on  our  prisoners  of  war.  The  slow 
and  steady  torture  to  which  these  men 
have  been  subjected  is  a  fate  not  fit  for 
any  living  creature.  Any  man,  be  he 
North  Vietnamese  or  American,  should 
\m\c  no  ttuubic  in  reaching  that  same 
conclusion.  I  appeal  to  the  basic  Instincts 
of  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and 


RAILPAX  ROUTE  DECISIONS 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  long- 
awaited  route  decisions  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation — Rail- 
pax — have  now  been  made,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
we  appear  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  major 
improvement  in  rail  passenger  service. 

Although  the  number  of  intercity,  and 
especially  long-distance  passenger  trains 
has  been  drastically  reduced,  the  re- 
maining routes,  for  the  most  part,  appear 
to  be  capable  of  an  eventual  self-sus- 
taining status. 

Speaking  first  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  cannot  be  too  displeased 
with  the  route  decisions.  Alonp  with  Gov. 
John  Love  and  other  members  of 
the  delegation,  I  had  long  fought  for 
retention  of  the  California  Zephyr.  It  has 
been  retained.  In  1967,  when  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  annoimced  its  intention  to 
seek  major  passenger  service  cutbacks, 
I  indicated  we  should  at  least  be  willing: 
to  fight  for  the  Chicago-Los  Angeles 
"Super  Chief"  route,  which  operates 
through  tlie  southern  part  of  Colorado. 
Railpax  has  also  maintained  that  .sei-vice. 

These  two  positive  points  are  tempered 
somewhat  by  the  Railpax  decision  to 
make  the  Denver-San  Francisco  service 
triweekly  rather  thin  daily  as  promised 
by  Secretary  Volpe  when  he  announced 
the  original  system.  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, thpt  when  renewed  equipment,  reli- 
able scheduling,  efficient  ticketing,  and 
re.servation  service,  pnd  adequate  mar- 
keting are  applied  to  the  Zephyr  route, 
enough  traflBc  will  be  justified  to  restore 
service  to  a  daily  basis.  I  am  also  some- 
what disappointed  that  the  entire  front 
range  will  be  left  without  rail  passenger 
service.  I  hope  that  some  t3rpe  of  service 
there  will  be  possible  In  years  to  come. 

Speaking  now  as  a  member  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  as  a  Senator 
who  has  had  a  long  and  abiding  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  our  Nation's 
transportation  system,  I  believe  the  Rail- 
pax  incorporators  have,  for  the  most 
part,  done  a  fair  and  reasonable  job 
ccnsidering  the  enormity  of  their  task, 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  involved 
and  the  limited  funds  available. 

I  would  say,  as  an  overview,  that  per- 
haps the  incorporators  gave  a  bit  too 
much  weight  to  existing  ridership  pat- 
terns and  existing  service  in  determining 
what  trains  should  be  operated.  It  is  true 
that  where  railroad  passengers  still  per- 
sist after  years  of  bad  service  and  poor 
equipment  there  is  probably  a  good  base 
market  which  is  capable  of  sustaining 
continuing  service.  It  is  also  true,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  areas  of  the  Nation, 
service  has  been  so  poorly  operated  and 
passengers  so  completely  discouraged 
that  the  lack  of  ridership  today  cannot 
necessarily  be  taken  as  an  absolute  sign 
that  people  in  that  region  are  not  inter- 
ested In  passenger  trains. 

I  hope  Railpax  will  initiate  market 
surveys  to  determine  where  else  service 
might  be  used  if  provided.  This  has  not 
been  done  to  date,  and  it  should  be  done 
before  large  areas  of  the  Nation  or  var- 


ious Ions  distance  routes  are  eliminated 
from  the  thinking  of  the  corporation. 

I  must  admit  I  have  not  taken  the 
train  at  various  timea  because  of  the 
kind  of  service  which  was  available,  and 
I  know  there  must  be  millions  like  me 
who  would  use  trains  at  least  from  time 
to  time  if  these  trains  were  fast,  clean, 
and  dependable. 

The  elimination  of  Cleveland  and  of 
the  whole  Northern  Chicago-New  York 
route  from  the  Railpax  system  Is  a  good 
illustration  of  my  point.  Surely  that  area 
of  the  country  ought  to  have  some  kind 
of  service.  The  service  they  have  had  has 
been  poor  enough  to  destroy  the  present 
ridership  base.  Yet  if  good  service  were 
provided  on  such  a  route  with  a  very 
impressive  population  base,  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  could  at- 
tract riders  back  to  the  rails. 

In  my  examination  of  the  national  sys- 
tem I  have  noted  a  few  other  curious 
decisions  as  well.  The  Milwaukee-Chicago 
service  uses  the  route  which  bypasses  all 
of  the  major  cities  between  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago.  Instead,  the  route  selected 
operates  through  fiagstop-type  villages, 
which  is  fine  for  through  passengers  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  but  not 
so  fine  if  one  happens  to  live  in  one  of 
the  major  cities  along  the  lakeshore. 

People  in  Detroit,  as  an  example,  can 
get  to  Chicago  via  the  new  system,  but 
cannot  get  to  the  East  Coast.  Also,  the 
amount  of  corridor  service,  especially  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  seems 
to  be  somewhat  Inadequate  considering 
the  market  potential. 

I  cite  these  few  points  simply  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  as  the  system  de- 
velops it  will  be  adjusted  and  expanded 
where  feasible.  Again,  I  hope  that  market 
potential,  rather  than  existing  service, 
will  serve  as  a  greater  factor  in  future 
decisions  on  the  system. 

In  any  case,  the  incorporators  and  Sec- 
retary John  Volpe  deserve  great  praise 
for  doing  a  difficult  job  well,  and  doing 
it  on  time. 

May  1  is  fast  approaching.  I  know  that 
Railpax  intends  to  do  as  much  work  on 
equioment  prior  to  that  time  as  possible. 
I  know  that  Railpax  will  attempt  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  system,  its  routes,  fares, 
through  services,  ticketing  operation  and 
schedules.  If  the  people  really  know  about 
the  kind  of  service  that  is  offered,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  they  will  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  say 
we  really  did  an  adequate  job  unless  the 
system  is  advertised  and  promoted  in 
every  way  possible. 

All  of  us  concerned  with  transportation 
will  look  forward  to  continued  progress 
under  Railpax. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  some 
61  million  Americans  under  the  age  of 
65  have  no  Insurance  covering  in-hospi- 
tal  medical  expenses,  and  more  than  102 
million  have  no  coverage  of  office  visits 
to  doctors.  President  Nixon  in  his  recent 
health  message  recommended  a  new  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Act,  and  a  new 
famiH'  health  insurance  plan,  both  of 
which  '.vould  alleviate  the  dire  plight  of 
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our  millions  of  citizens  in  desperate  need 
of  better  health  care. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga..  President  Nixon's  new 
plan  has  been  called  the  best  we've  seen 
so  far. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution editorial  of  February  19,  1971, 
entitled  "National  Health  Plan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Constitution. 

Peb.  19,  1971] 

National  Health  Plan 

President  Nixon  has  Bent  the  Congress  a 
national  health  plan  that  la  basically  work- 
able within  our  economic  framework,  un- 
doubtedly constructive,  and  sorely  needed. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  federal  govern- 
ment underwrites  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  gives  some  asslsi^ance  to  state  programs 
for  the  indigent.  The  reet  of  the  population 
is  either  covered  by  private  Insurance  or  not 
covered  at  all  Some  61  million  Americans 
under  the  age  of  65  have  no  Insurance  cover- 
ing in-hosplial  medical  expenses,  and  more 
than  102  ml U Ion  have  no  coverage  of  office 
visits  to  doctors. 

Central  to  the  President's  plan  is  a  propo- 
sal to  require  all  employers  to  furnish  their 
employes  with  health  Insurance  covering  up 
to  $50,000  of  medical  expenses  for  office  vis- 
its as  weU  as  In-hoopltal  care  for  each  work- 
er and  each  member  of  his  family.  The  pro- 
gram would  go  Into  efifect  In  July  1973  and 
costs  of  the  Insurance  would  be  split  be- 
tween employers  and  employes. 

Initially,  employers  would  pay  65  per  cent 
of  the  premium,  but  by  1976  this  proportion 
would  rise  to  at  least  75  i)er  cent. 

And  although  the  federal  government 
would  not  contribute  directly  to  the  na- 
tional plan,  employers'  payments  would  be 
deductible  for  income  tax  purjxiees.  The  po- 
tential loss  In  federal  revenue  from  such  a 
move  is  estimated  at  $1.5  billion  to  $2.5  bil- 
lion a  year  by  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare experts — Which  Is  considerably  cheap- 
er than  any  alternate  plan  yet  proposed. 

Still  to  be  answered  by  the  Administra- 
tion, however,  is  what  new  federal  controls 
win  have  to  be  Imposed  on  the  Insurance 
Industry  Itself. 

Obviously  for  such  a  plan  to  work  there 
win  have  to  be  some  control  over  premium 
rates,  profit  margins  and  disclosure  of  com- 
pany ownership  or  control. 

But  Just  as  obvious  to  us  is  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  question  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  must  have  a  na- 
tional health  program.  The  only  question  Is 
whether  we  are  to  have  a  good  one  or  a  bad 
one. 
We  think  President  Nixon's  plan  Is   the 

best  we've  seen  so  far. 


MISCONCEPTIONS  ABOUT  THOSE 
ON  WELFARE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  no  is- 
sue is  more  clouded  with  misconceptions 
and  oversimplifications  than  welfare  re- 
form. We  will  never  develop  adequate 
public  assistance  programs  and  poUcies 
if  our  judgments  are  based  on  myths 
rather  than  reliable  information  regard- 
ing the  nature  and  causes  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States, 

One  of  the  greatest  misconceptions  is 
that  millions  receiving  public  assistance 
are  loafers  who  should  be  put  to  work. 
In  fact,  only  a  relative  handful  of  those 
now  on  welfare  would  be  able  to  work  if 
we  had  the  jobs  to  provide  them. 

This  entire  question  is  explored  in 
William  Raspberry's  column  entitled  "All 


Poor  People  Are  Not  Bums,"  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  23, 
1971.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Raspberry's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1971] 
All  Poos  People  Ake  Not  Bums 
(By  William  Raspberry) 
One  reason  why  there  Is  so  much  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  welfare  reform  pro- 
posal is  that  a  lot  of  Americans  are  con- 
vinced that  the  welfare  rolls  already  are  flUed 
with  bums  too  lazy  to  work. 

Even  Mr.  Nixon,  In  the  August,  1969, 
speech  In  which  he  first  proposed  his  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  spoke  of  "those  who  can 
work  but  choose  not  to." 

No  hardworking  taxpayer  wants  to  under- 
write someone  else's  laziness.  And  so  there 
are  constant  efforts  to  write  work  require- 
ments Into  the  proposed  legislation  or  In 
some  cases  to  kill  the  proposal  outright. 

But  to  what  extent  are  the  beneficiarler.  of 
either  the  present  welfare  system  or  the  pro- 
posed Family  Assistance  Plan  In  fact  lazy 
bums? 

To  start  with,  only  about  half  the  nation's 
poor  people  are  on  welfare.  The  rest  work 
full  time. 

But  of  those  who  do  receive  welfare  grants, 
an  estimated  64  per  cent  are  children,  an- 
other 10  per  cent  are  old  folk  and  approxi- 
mately 16  per  cent  work  at  least  part  time. 

The  bums,  obviously,  must  be  in  the  re- 
maining 11  per  cent.  But  this  11  per  cent 
Includes  mothers  of  young  children  for 
whom  full-time  work  may  be  impracticable, 
it  Includes  the  disabled  who  cannot  work  and 
it  also  Includes  people  who  simply  cant  find 
work — the  unemployment  figures  we  keep 
hearing  about. 

The  lazy  bums  we  are  so  loath  to  support 
constitute  perhaps  1  per  cent  of  the  present 
welfare  load — hardly  enough  to  warrant  kill- 
ing a  program  that  could  help  so  many  peo- 
ple who  desperately  need  help. 

Nor  are  the  welfare  recipients  the  only 
ones  who  would  be  helped  by  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal. 

Nearly  half  of  the  nation's  poor  people 
work  hard  every  day.  The  problem  Is  that 
the  general  economic  situation  and  their  lack 
of  skills  force  them  Into  work  that  is  ill-paid. 
Between  3.5  and  4  million  Jobs,  for  in- 
stance, pay  less  than  »1.60  an  hour — $64  a 
week.  No  matter  how  hard  you  work  at  such 
a  Job — particularly  if  you  have  a  family  to 
support — you  will  remain  poor. 

Without  the  Family  Assistance  proposal,  or 
something  like  it,  there  is  no  relief  in  sight 
for  these  working  poor.  And  yet  the  prospect 
of  supplementing  the  Income  of  even  this 
group  raises  shouts  of  opposition. 

The  reason,  I  think.  Is  that  we  have  a  dis- 
torted view  of  our  Land  of  Opportunity.  No 
matter  what  our  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the 
feeling  persists  that  anyone  who  really  wants 
a  JoD  can  get  one.  Moreover  we  feel,  the 
facts  again  notwithstanding,  that  anyone 
who  works  hard  at  a  bad  Job  will  be  re- 
warded with  a  better  one. 

It  is  this  Horatio  Alger  view  that  leads 
so  many  of  us  to  suppose  that  the  Jobless 
on  our  welfare  rolls  are  mainly  people  who 
don't  want  to  work.  (And  many  of  us  can 
"prove"  It  by  pointing  to  the  welfare  mother 
who  turned  down  an  offer  of  a  $60  a  week 
maid's  Job.) 

What  we  forget  to  ask  ourselves  is  what 
does  860  a  week  do  for  a  woman  that  would 
warrant  removing  her  and  her  family  from 
the  welfare  lists? 

By  the  same  token,  we  look  at  non-welfare 
recljilents  who  work  full-time  at  lousy  Jobs 
as  people  who  are  simply  too  Itizy  or  too 
ambltionless  to  better  themselves  through 
hard  work. 

The   feeling   persists   that   a   busboy   who 


works  hard  and  keeps  his  nose  clean  wlU  wind 
up  owning  the  restaurant.  The  truth  Is  that 
about  the  only  thing  that  working  hard  as 
a  busboy  wUl  produce  is  a  very  tired  busboy. 

It  Is  time  we  stopped  deluding  ourselves 
that  poverty  is  the  result  of  personal  moral 
fiaws  of  the  poor  or  that  America  cannot 
afford  to  guarantee  the  right  of  its  people 
to  live  In  decency. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to. 
The  Nlxon  proposal  Is  recognition  of  this 
truth. 

It  will  work  no  great  harm — and  may 
make  some  puritans  feel  better — to  bviUd  Into 
the  legislation  some  Insistence  that  partici- 
paxits  (excluding  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren) indicate  their  wUllngess  to  accept 
suitable  employment  or  training  opportu- 
nities. 

But  whether  you  call  it  welfare  reform  or 
by  some  less  palatable  names  as  guaran- 
teed Income  or  redistribution  of  wealth, 
sjnie  version  of  the  President's  plan  ought 
tn  be  enacted — and  by  this  Congress. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DEMOCRACY  AND 
THE  CONTROL  OF  UNDECLARED 
WAR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  testimony  given  by  me  on 
March  24,  1971,  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S. 
731,  a  bill  to  regulate  undeclared  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONSTITXJTIONAI,  DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  CON- 
TROL or  Undeclared  War 
(Testimony  of  Senator  Javits,  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  prepared 
for  delivery  at  the  committee's  hearing  on 
3.  731,  a  bUl  to  regulate  undeclared  war, 
room  4221  NSOB,  Wednesday.  March  24,  1971, 
10  am.) 

In  the  opening  sessions  of  these  hearings 
on  S.  731  which  I  have  Introduced  with  Sen- 
ators Mathlas,  Pell  and  Spong — a  bill  to  reg- 
ulate undeclared  war — three  distinguished 
national  authorities  established  the  histori- 
cal and  constitutional  imperatives  for  this 
legislation.  In  my  testimony  today  I  shall 
draw  upon  the  lessens,  themes,  and  princi- 
ples of  that  testimony.  But  first  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  present  situation — the 
contemporary  Imperatives  for  legislation  as 
embodied  In  S.  731. 

Our  nation  today  is  facing  perhaps  the 
greatest  crisis  of  its  history  since  1865 — 
and  the  'Vietnam  war  is  the  core  of  that 
crisis.  The  Vietnam  war  has  strained  to  the 
breaking  point  the  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  our  national  life.  It  has  in- 
troduced In  our  nation  a  dlvlslveness  and 
erosion  of  spirit  not  seeen  In  this  century. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  devise  a  national 
means  to  prevent  other  Vletnams.  and  no  one 
has  a  higher  stake  In  this  t&sk  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Soon,  I  hope,  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
testify  before  us  on  S.  731,  along  with  the 
measures  suggested  by  Senators  Taft  and 
Eagleton. 

Secretary  Rogers'  testimony  could  well  be  a 
historic  turnii.g  point  for  our  nation  and  for 
the  Nlxon  administration. 

In  his  February  25,  1971  "State  of  the 
World"  message,  President  Nixon  stated: 

"This  Administration  must  lead  the  na- 
tion through  a  fundamental  transition  in 
foreign  policy  ...  we  are  at  the  end  of  an 
era.  The  postwar  order  of  international  re- 
lations— the  conflgtiratlon  of  power  that 
emerged  from  the  Second  World  War — Is 
gone.  With  It  are  gone  the  conditions  which 
have  determined  the  assumptions  and  prac- 
tice of  United  States  foreign  policy  since 
1945." 
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The  President  further  stated : 

"Our  experience  In  the  1960'8  has  under- 
lined the  fact  that  we  should  not  do  more 
abroad  than  domestic  opinion  can  sustain." 

In  my  Judgment,  the  President  Is  right  In 
his  diagnosis:  there  Is  urgent  need  for  a 
fundamental  updating  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
principles  and  procedures — and  especially  is 
this  right  In  recognition  of  the  perils  of  try- 
ing to  fight  undeclared  wars  which  domestic 
opinion  will  not  sustain. 

This  Is  the  fundamental  rationale  for 
S.  731.  My  cosponsors  and  I  regard  this  bill 
as  basic  national  legislation.  It  is  legislation 
essential  to  our  security  and  well  being.  It 
Is  legislation  In  the  Interest  of  the  President 
as  well  as  the  Congress.  By  joining  us  In 
support  of  this  legislative  approach  the  Ad- 
ministration would  be  seizing  an  opportunity 
to  transform  into  creative  partnership  Its 
embattled  relationship  with  Congress  over 
Vietnam — and  it  would  open  an  opportunity 
to  clear  the  turgid  and  oppressive  political 
atmosphere  created  In  this  country  by  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  President  on  many  recent  occasions 
has  expressed  his  fear  of  what  he  calls  "neo- 
Isolatlonlst"  trends.  The  best  way  for  him 
to  arrest  any  such  trend  would  be  to  Join 
In  legislation  to  establish  a  role  for  Congress 
and  the  people  In  controlling  undeclared 
wars. 

Conversely,  opposition  to  this  type  of  leg- 
islation can  only  exacerbate  the  situation 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President  over 
undeclared  wars. 

For,  undeclared  wars  have  been  Presiden- 
tial wars.  Such  wars — while  seeming  to  have 
so  vastly  expanded  Presidential  power— have 
In  fact  done  more  to  undermine  the  Presi- 
dency than  any  development  in  modern 
history. 

In  his  projection  of  the  International  se- 
curity situation  In  the  years  ahead,  the  Pres- 
ident placed  major  emphasis  on  the  lmi>ort- 
ance  of  conventional  forces — the  kind  of 
forces  which  get  Involved  In  Vietnam-type 
wars.  In  his  "State  of  the  World"  message  In 
this  regard  he  stated : 

"The  change  In  the  strategic  situation  In 
recent  ye.irs  profoundly  enhances  the  Im- 
portance of  our  general  purpose  forces.  .  .  . 
General  purpose  forces,  therefore,  now  play 
a  larger  role  In  deterring  attacks  than  at  any 
time  since  the  nuclear  era  began." 

While  we  move  heaven  and  earth  to  avoid 
a  nuclear  confrontation.  In  the  decade  ahead, 
and  no  one  can  rule  it  out,  the  more  Ukely 
prospect  i.=i  a  continuation — perhaps  accel- 
eration— of  the  brush  fire  and  guerrilla  wars 
of  the  recent  past.  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  all  hive  the  seeds  for  ptotentlal  wars 
of  this  nature.  The  great  challenge  for  Amer- 
ican statesmanship  will  be.  therefore,  to 
'  avoid  being  sucked  into  the  quagmire  of  an- 
other Vietnam. 

We  became  Involved  in  Vietnam  incre- 
mentallv,  In  an  ofT-hand  and  almost  absent- 
minded  way.  S.  731  would  prevent  that  from 
happening  airaln  because  It  requires  a  de- 
liberate. Joint  national  decision  taken  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Thus  far  I  have  emphasized  the  pruden- 
tial and  restraining  aspect  of  S.  731,  for 
these  considerations  are  now  upF>ermost  In 
our  minds.  But  I  know  of  no  Senator  who 
Is  not  keenly  aware  of  the  potential  dangers 
to  American  security  and  American  Inter- 
ests In  many  parts  at  the  globe.  And  I  know 
of  no  Senator  who  wants  a  President  and 
Oommander-m-Chlef  unequipped  to  safe- 
guard U  S.  security  and  the  national  Inter- 
est with  vigilance  and  dispatch. 

I  believe  that  S  731  gives  the  President 
more  authority  to  do  what  Is  necessary  and 
proper  in  an  emergency  than  he  now  pos- 
sesses 

Under  S.  731  the  President  for  the  first 
time  would  have  statutory  authority  to  take 
emergency  protective  actions  In  defense  of 
American   lives  and   American  Interests — In 


areas  where  Presidents  previously  have  acted 
solely  on  the  basis  of  unllatrally  asserted  au- 
thority which  faced  many  subsequent  chal- 
lenges. 

The  four  categories  specified  In  Section  A 
of  S  731  are  compiled  from  historical  prece- 
de.-its  which  have  acquired  the  quasi-legal 
sanction  of  tradition.  It  Is  high  time  that 
tradition  and  practice  of  this  nature  be  codi- 
fied into  law.  The  President  will  know  where 
he  stands.  The  Congress  and  the  people  will 
know  where  they  stand.  And  the  world  will 
know  where  America  stands. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
conviction  that  S.  731  fully  accommodates 
the  need  for  Presidential  authority  to  act 
with  flexibility  and  discretion  In  emergency 
situations.  I  certainly  recognize  that  need 
and  made  every  effort  to  see  that  It  was  ac- 
commodated In  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Indeed,  I  may  have  gone  too  far  In  this 
regard,  for  the  previous  witnesses  and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Committee  have  ques- 
tioned the  propriety  of  authorizing,  in  Sec- 
tion A  (3),  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  "to 
protect  the  lives  and  property"  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals abroad.  I  believe  that  the  words  "and 
property"  can  probably  be  deleted  when  the 
bill  Is  marked-up.  Let  me  make  It  clear  that 
I  did  not  Intend  this  to  be  Interpreted  as 
authority  to  Intervene  militarily  on  behalf  of 
American  business  or  property  Interests  in 
the  commercial  sense.  I  had  Intended  to  au- 
thorize the  protection  "as  may  be  required" 
of  the  immediate  personal  property — such 
as  the  house  or  automobile — of  endangered 
U.S.  nationals  when  such  property  Is  Inte- 
gral to  their  personal  safety  and  survival. 
I  had  also  Intended  to  authorize  the  protec- 
tion of  official  United  States  government 
property  and  Installations  such  as  the 
American  Embassy  compound  (where  U.S. 
citizens  usually  are  gathered  In  moments  of 
danger)  or  U.S.  military  facilities  such  as 
Guantanamo  Bay.  However,  In  view  of  the 
potential  for  misinterpretation  I  am  pre- 
pared to  delete  the  words  "and  property" 
from  Section  A  (3) . 

I  wiih  now  to  r?fer  back  to  the  testimony 
of  the  three  previous  witnesses— Professors 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  Richard  B.  Morris 
and  Alfred  H  KeUy.  That  testimony — ard 
the  supplement  we  wiU  hear  tomorrow  from 
Professor  Al.^heiis  T  Mason,  a  preeminent 
authority  on  Constitutional  law  and  the 
Supreme  Court — established  beyond  any 
question  the  Constitutionality  of  the  legis- 
lative approach  of  S.  731  Mv  own  research 
has  convinced  me  of  thU  from  the  outset 
But  :t  was  very  imporant  and  very  Illumi- 
nating to  have  their  test.mony  on  this  srore 
ri^eir  tesiimny  of  crurse  went  far  bevond 
this  point.  One  member  of  the  Committee 
called  !i  a  memorable  .seminar  in  our  national 
his  ory.  A  salient  point  tf  that  seminar"  was 
tha:  not  only  the  letter — but  preemmenth- 
the  spirit  and  intent— of  the  Co.-stitution 
cries  out  for  legislation  such  a~  S  731. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  undeclared  war.  which 
has  m^an:  Pre.sidential  war  Pr. 'longed  en- 
gagement in  undeclared.  Presidential  war  has 
created  a  nnst  dangerous  imbalance  in  our 
Conscitutior.al  s>ste:n  of  ciiecks  and  bal- 
ances That  danger  n.-w  permeates  the  po- 
litical chma'e  bey  >nd  the  Im  nedlate  Issue' 
of  the  war  per  se 

The  stress  cf  the  imbalance  ha'^  reached 
pr  >:oortlons  where  the  very  credibility  and 
bona  fides  of  our  C.nstitutional  form  of 
government  has  been  called  into  queUion  in 
the  minds  of  many  Aniemars  particularly 
younger  American^.  Thev  see  the  unchecked 
puwer  of  a  President  to  pr  s-c  ite  an  unde- 
clared war  as  a  barrier  'j  their  m  j.h  funda- 
m?ntal  aspiraticns  ai'd  ambitions  for  the  na- 
tl.>n  they  will  inherit  Manv  members  of  mv 
own  gene.-ation  are  also  dee.Mlv  distnroed  hv 
the  unresponsivenc.s.s  uf  our  last  tw.->  Presi- 
dents to  Congres.;oiial  and  public  pressures 
to  e  inuol  war  and  to  give  the  nation   the 


means  to  redirect  our  national  energies  and 
resources  to  even  higher  priority  Issues  at 
home  and  abroad 

The  legislation  before  us  today  Is  a  crucial 
first  step  in  reestablishing  the  Const! lutional 
balance  so  essential  to  the  survival  and 
proper  functioning  of  our  democratic  po- 
litical system. 

S  731  is  rooted  in  the  words  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution.  It  uses  the  clauses  cf 
Article  I,  Section  8  to  restore  the  balance 
which  has  been  up.set  by  the  historical  dlsen- 
thronemeni  of  that  power  over  war  which 
the  framers  of  the  C  on.stltutlon  regarded  as 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  Article  of  Con- 
gressional Power — the  exclusive  authority  of 
Congress  to  "declare  war";  the  power  to 
change  the  nation  from  a  state  of  peace  to  a 
state  of  war. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  took 
pains  to  reinforce  the  central  power  of  Con- 
gress to  "declare  war"  by  surrounding  it 
with  the  power  of  Congress  to  "raise  and 
maintain"  the  armed  forces  and  "to  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation"  of 
these  forces.  The  Pounding  Fathers  did  not 
contemplate  the  existence  of  anything  more 
than  minimal  standing  armies.  Conse- 
quently, they  did  not  foresee  the  possibility 
of  a  President,  Commander-in-Chief  having 
the  wherewithal  at  hand  to  enpage  In  war- 
fare without  prior  action  by  Congress  (ex- 
cept In  emergency  defensive  actions). 

The  foresight  of  the  framers  Is  reinforced 
In  the  crucial  final  clause  of  Section  8.  Ar- 
ticle I,  which  goes  beyond  the  comprehensive 
and  carefully  specified  war  powers  reserved 
to  the  legislature.  That  final  clause  gives  to 
Congress  the  unequivocal  authority: 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  constitution  In  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof." 

S.  731  will,  after  almost  200  years,  do  ex- 
actly that  In  regard  to  the  most  decisive 
power  dealt  with  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  help  complete  the  record 
being  complied  In  these  historic  hearings— 
a  record  which  I  believe  will  be  a  major 
source  of  Information  on  this  topic  In  years 
ahead — I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  material  be  Included  as  appendices 
to  my  remarks.  (A)  My  remarks  of  February 
10.  1971  introducing  S.  731  on  the  Senate 
floor;  (B)  A  speech  titled  "Who  Makes  War" 
which  I  delivered  at  Princeton  University  on 
December  8.  1970;  (C)  A  legal  brief  In  sup- 
port of  S.  731  which  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  5.  1971;  (D)  Let- 
ters In  support  of  S.  731  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Irving  Brandt.  Profes- 
sor Benfamln  Wright.  Professor  Alexander  M. 
Blckel.  Professor  Merrill  Jensen  and  Profes- 
sor Philhp  Jessup;  (E)  A  letter  from  James 
Madison  to  Thomas  Jefferson  dated  April  2. 
1798  and  record  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  March.  1798.  concerning 
"Relations  With  France;"  (F)  An  extract 
from  Madison's  notes  on  the  debates  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  concerning 
treaties  of  peace,  dated  September  7   1787. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  MISSING  IN 
ACTION 

Mr.  IXDMINICX.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cospK^nsor  of  propo.seci  lee's'ation  to  au- 
thorize the  Pres'dfnt  to  de^irnate  this 
week  as  "Nat  om'  Week  of  Concern  for 
Pru^oners  of  War  Mu,sin*?  in  Action."  I 
.ioin  Senators  in  urg'n?  a  crn*'nued.  uni- 
fied commitment  to  the  frec-dcm  and 
safety  cf  thei^e  brave  men  while  contin- 
u  n?  to  register  oir  protests  over  the  in- 
humane treatment  they  are  receiving 
from  Uie  North  Vietnamese. 
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The  adminstration's  determination  in 
pursuing  iiumane  treatment  and  even- 
tual release  of  our  men  should  be  reas- 
suring to  the  friends  and  families  of  the 
prisoners  and  missing  men.  A  very  strong 
component  of  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  these  men  is  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  VA  has 
pledged  itself  to  offer  a  well  rounded  pro- 
gram which  provides  not  only  specialized 
health  care  and  rehabilitative  services 
for  the  returning  men,  but  also  an  in- 
terim program  of  housing  und  educa- 
tional benefits  for  their  dependents. 

As  the  author  of  the  legislation  pro- 
viding such  necessary  assistance  to  the 
families  of  these  brave  men,  I  am  proud 
to  note  the  progress  of  such  program, 
and  confirm  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's pledge  to  the  men  and  the  families 
of  the  men  who  are  missing  in  action  or 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram sent  by  Veterans'  Administrator, 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  to  all  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration field  stations  on  March  23, 
1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  and  Congress  have  desig- 
nated this  week  as  a  "National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  Prisoners  of  War  or  Missing  in  Ac- 
tion." 

I  urge  all  of  our  Veterans'  Administration 
lni5tallatlons  and  our  more  than  170,000  em- 
plovees  across  the  land  to  give  full  and  ac- 
tive support  to  the  President's  call  "upon 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  week  In  heartfelt  prayer,  and  in  cere- 
monies and  activities  appropriate  to  voice 
deep  concern  for  the  prisoners  and  missing 
men,  to  Inspire  their  loved  ones  with  new 
courage  and  hope,  and  to  hasten  the  day 
when  their  ordeal  may  end." 

I  know  that  the  President  In  his  proclama- 
tion speaks  for  all  his  countrymen  when  he 
say?  of  the  1 .600  Americans  missing  In  action 
or  known  to  be  captured,  "even  in  captivity, 
thev  continue  to  .serve  our  Nation  in  the 
hlghei't  sense  of  honor  and  duty  to  country. 
We  owe  them  In  turn,  no  less  than  our 
strongest  support  and  our  firmest  pledge  that 
we  win  neither  forget  them  nor  abandon 
them." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  special 
Interest  In  these  men.  When  they  return 
they  will  need  specialized  health  care  and 
rehabilitative  services.  It  will  be  our  privi- 
leged re?ponslblllty.  undertaken  with  thanks 
for  their  return,  to  aid  them  In  their  transi- 
tion back  to  full  participation  In  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

And  not  only  this  week,  but  every  week,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  a  signal 
opportunity  to  translate  the  compassion  of 
all  America  Into  benefits  action  on  behalf 
of  the  families  of  these  brave  men. 

Under  recent  law,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  been  able  thus  far  to  provide  edu- 
cational training  for  more  than  90  wives. 
Some  60  college  age  children  have  been 
assisted  In  continuing  their  schooling,  and 
over  30  familes  are  being  assisted  In  secur- 
ing Veterans"  Administration  home  loan 
guaranties. 

I  call  on  all  Veterans'  Administration  field 
stations  to  continue  giving  prompt  and  dedi- 
cated attention  to  the  needs  of  the  families  of 
these  men  v.e  honor,  and  to  accelerate  these 
prcgrams  where  possible.  I  urge  you  to  seek 
out  each  of  those  families  residing  In  your 
area  to  apprl.-^e  them  of  the  rights  they  now 
have  under  law,  and  to  provide  all  possible 
issisrance 


Although  Veterans'  Administration  finan- 
cial aid  cannot  begin  to  compensate  for  the 
pain  of  separation  from  their  loved  ones,  we 
can  and  we  must  try  to  ease  the  burden  these 
families  must  bear  by  providing  all  possible 
Veterans'  Administration  assistance, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

AdministratOT . 


SETTING  THE  NETWORK  CRED- 
IBILITY GAP  STRAIGHT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortimately  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  did  not  advise  me  that  he 
intended  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
yesterday  some  material  that  concerned 
me  and  was  critical  of  me. 

Following  his  remarks,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  placed  in  the  Record 
a  March  22,  1971,  letter  from  Mr.  Julian 
Goodman,  the  president  of  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Contrary  to  the 
representations  made  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Good- 
man's letter  did  not  deal  with  what  the 
South  Dakota  Senator  called  "admin- 
istration attacks,"  but  rather  with  the 
program  hosted  on  March  12,  1971,  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Goodman's  letter  was  aimed  specifically 
at  the  actions  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Goodman's  letter  did  not 
refer  to  the  administration  at  all. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
E>akota  entitled  his  remarks  "You  Shall 
Know  the  Truth:  A  Reply  to  Criticism 
of  the  Networks."  Had  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  informed  me  of  his 
intent  to  present  Mr.  Goodman's  letter 
for  the  Record,  I  would  have  been  glad 
to  be  present  yesterday  to  help  him 
establish  the  truth. 

I  made  known  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming's  neighboring 
State  that  I  intended  to  deal  with  this 
matter  today— to  establish  the  truth  of 
this  matter.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  regretted  that  he  could  not  be 
present  today  because  of  other  commit- 
ments. 

Judging  from  the  use  of  Mr.  Good- 
man's letter  yesterday,  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  realized 
the  subject  of  which  Mr.  Goodman  wrote 
his  letter— a  letter  that  it  is  important 
to  note,  contained  some  serioiis  inaccu- 
racies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
completion  of  my  remarks  my  letter  re- 
sponding to  Mr.  Goodman,  and  pointing 
out  his  errors,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Now  I  would  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  On  March  11,  1971,  a 
member  of  my  staff  hand -delivered  an 
invitation  from  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  and  the  same  invitation 
to  the  office  of  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  invitation  also  went  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  will  read  the  invitation : 


As  you  know,  In  recent  days,  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  the  news  media,  es- 
pecially television,  for  Its  coverage  of  South 
Vietnam's  limited  invasion  of  Laos. 

Fortunately,  we  can  now  Judge  for  our- 
selves whether  there  Is  any  bias  to  that  cov- 
erage. 


Vanderbllt  University,  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  the  nation,  In  recent  yean 
has  been  collecting  news  television  tapes  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  preserve  the  history  of 
this  nation. 

The  man  who  Is  responsible  for  this  effort 
Is  Mr.  PatU  Simpson  of  Nashville.  Tennessee. 

He  has  graciously  agreed  to  provide  an 
hour  and  a  half's  worth  of  TV  tape  for  show- 
ing m  Room  457  of  the  Old  Senate  OfQce 
BviUdlng  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  continu- 
ously, today. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  able 
to  view  the  evidence  presented  in  the 
videotape  record  made  available  by  Van- 
derbilt  University  of  the  coverage  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  of  the 
Laos  incursion  from  evening  newscasts 
of  those  two  networks  during  the  period 
February  25,  1971,  through  March  5, 
1971. 1  do  know  that  the  Senator  was  in- 
vited to  view  the  facts  and  make  his  own 
judgment.  I  hope  that  he  did,  with  other 
Senators,  take  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity to  know  the  truth,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  make  known  whatever  con- 
clusions he  reached  after  that  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Goodman's  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
I  received  this  week,  and  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  placed  in  the 
Record  was  a  far  cry  from  a  letter  Mr. 
Goodman  wrote  to  me  on  March  13, 
1970 — a  little  over  a  year  ago.  In  his 
1970  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Goodman  said: 
NBC  News  has  never  felt  Itself  Immune 
from  responsible  criticism.  We  expect  It  and 
frequently  profit  from  it. 

Somehow,  Mr.  Goodman's  1971  letter 
to  me,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  about 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  does 
not  seem  to  indicate  that  NBC  News  still 
welcomes  an  examination  of  its  news- 
casts. 

In  1970,  the  NBC  president  welcomed 
a  review  of  NBC  news  reporting,  but  this 
year  when  the  Vanderbilt  University 
record  of  NBC  and  CBS  is  examined  by 
Members  of  Congress,  the  welcome  mat 
is  no  longer  out. 

All  of  the  media  in  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area  were  invited  by  notice 
to  the  galleries  and  by  notification  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  In- 
ternational city  wire  to  attend  the  Van- 
derbilt presentation.  I  know  that  some 
camera  crews  were  present  at  least  brief- 
ly, including  one  from  CBS,  but  to  my 
knowledge  this  coverage  has  not  been 
broadcast  by  the  network.  I  wrote  to  the 
president  of  CBS  on  March  17,  asking 
why  the  decision  was  made  to  withhold 
this  information  that  the  network  must 
have  gone  to  some  expense  to  film  with 
a  five-man  crew,  but  have  received  no 
response. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  copy  of  my  re- 
cent response  to  Mr.  Goodman: 

Your  letter  is  at  hand.  It  was  first  brought 
to  my  attention  by  several  reporters  and  by 
a  member  of  the  Senate  to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed. 

First.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  be- 
lieve we  In  the  United  States  are  privileged  to 
have  the  best  news  media  In  the  world.  It 
Is  becatise  of  this  generally  excellent  record 
of  fairnest  and  objectivity  that  many  Amer- 
icans are  saddened  when  these  news  media 
fall  to  deliver  what  we  have  grown  to  expect 
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from  them — fair  and  unbiased  reporting  of 
the  facts. 

Second,  your  letter  contains  several  state- 
ments that  are  not  factual,  and  I  refer  specif- 
ically to  the  third  paragraph.  You  allege 
that  I  "extracted  excerpts  dealing  on  a  day- 
by-day  basis  with  the  Laos  operation"  and 
that  I  "aesembled  these  excerpts  Into  a  run- 
ning presentation  for  showing  In  the  Sen- 
ate." This  work  was  done  by  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity, which  keeps  a  videotape  record  of 
television  newEcasta.  The  University  offered 
no  judgment  as  to  whether  the  material 
laclced  objectivity.  The  material  was  not  "ex- 
tracted excerpts."  but  was  represented  to 
me  as  a  complete  record  of  the  portions  of 
the  evening  newscasts  dealing  with  the  Laos 
Incursion  during  the  period  February  26, 
1971.  through  March  6,  1971. 

Third.  I  Invited  every  member  of  Con- 
gress to  view  this  material  and  make  his 
own  Judgment.  The  news  media  were  Invited 
also,  both  through  advance  announcements 
to  the  galleries,  and  through  the  facilities  of 
United  Press  International  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

You  state  that  "The  news  material  Itself 
does  not  support  these  charges  .  .  ."  and 
further  you  state  "The  charges  of  bias  are 
not  only  unsupported,  but  dangerous,  be- 
cause they  seek  to  Interfere  with  the  free 
flow  of  Information  essential  to  the  public." 

Both  of  these  statements  reflect  your  opin- 
ion and  your  conclusions.  You  are  entitled 
to  both.  But  I  Ijelleve  the  public  also  Is  en- 
titled to  make  its  own  Judgment.  I  made 
mine  on  the  basis  of  seeing  these  video  tapes. 
I  am  disappointed  In  NBC's  failure  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  we  expect  of  It. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS  IN  1971: 
THE  UNCERTAIN  CONTINUANCE 
OP  REASON 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ununimoua  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  a  statement  entitled  "Con- 
stitutional Crisis  In  1971:  The  Uncertain 
Continuance  of  Reason,"  given  by 
Alpheus  Thomas  Mason  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  March  25, 
1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 
CoNsTrruTioNAL    Crisis    in    1971:    Thx   Un- 

CEJtTAlN    CONTINXIANCB    OT    REASON 

(Statement  of  Alpheus  Thomas  Mason) 
America  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  grave  consti- 
tutional crisis.  The  closest  parallels  are  the 
ClvU  War  and  the  economic  depression  of  the 
nineteen  thIrUes.  The  Javlts  bill,  S.  731, 
represents  a  significant  effort,  among  others, 
including  John  Gardner's  Common  Cause, 
to  meet  it.  Even  If  8.  731  wins  enactment,  the 
present  Court  would  perhaps  refuse  to  sus- 
tain It.  A  recognized  scholar,  no  cynic,  com- 
mented: "Courts  love  liberty  most  when  it  is 
under  pressure  least." »  At  home  and  abroad 
liberty  Is  endangered.  It  Is,  Indeed,  under 
pressure.  Except  among  our  youth,  apathy  Is 
widespread.  Recalling  Justice  Brandeis'  re- 
minder, "the  greatest  danger  to  liberty  Is  an  ' 
inert  people."  I  accepted  the  Invitation  of 
Senators  Pulbrlght  and  Javlts  to  appear 
before  this  Committee. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  feared,  above  all. 
unchecked  appeUte  for  power.  "The  truth  is," 
Madison  remarked,  "that  all  men  having 
power  ought  to  be  mistrusted."  "Confldenoe," 
Jefferson  declared,  "is  everywhere  the  parent 
of  despotism — free  government  is  founded 
in  Jealousy:  ...  it  is  Jealousy  and  not  con- 
fidence which  prescribes  limited  constitu- 
tions, to  bind  down  those  we  are  obliged  to 
trust  with  power.  ...  In  questions  of  power. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in 
man,  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by 
the  chains  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  ." ' 

Our  political  system  reflects  distrust — writ- 
ten Constitution,  a  detailed  Bill  of  Rights, 
separation  of  powers,  federalism.  Judicial  re- 
view. American  history  features  a  running 
debate  concerning  the  relative  value  of  these 
safeguards.  During  the  formative  years,  James 
Wilson  and  Alexander  Hamilton  took  up  the 
cudgels  In  favor  of  structural  checks — fed- 
eralism and  separation  of  powers.  These,  they 
argued,  precluded  necessity  for  a  Bill  of 
Rights.'  Jefferson  disagreed.  Insisting  on  ad- 
ditional binders.  "A  bill  of  rights,"  he  argued, 
"Is  what  the  people  are  entitled  to  against 
every  government  on  earth,  general  or  par- 
ticular, and  what  no  Just  government  shoiild 
refuse  or  rest  on  Inference." «  Jefferson  car- 
ried the  day.  In  certain  quarters,  the  first 
eight  amendments — our  Bill  of  Rights — (In 
1789  an  almost  forgotten  appendage)  Is  now 
considered  "the  heart  of  any  Constitution." » 
Thanks  to  this  Joint  concern  for  freedom, 
the  Constitution  embodies  both  these  safe- 
guards. 

Debate  concerning  the  priority  of  struc- 
tural vis-a-vis  blU-of-rlghts  checks  continues 
In  the  councils  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
Black  and  Douglas  are  In  the  Jeffersonian 
tradition,  stressing  blll-of-rlghts  freedoms. 
Justice  Harlan,  echoing  Wilson  and  Hamil- 
ton, highlights  structural  safeguards. 

"We  are  accustomed,"  Harlan  observes,  "to 
speak  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  as  the  principal  guaran- 
tees of  personal  liberty.  Yet  It  would  surely 
be  shallow  not  to  recognize  that  the  struc- 
ture of  our  {jolltlcal  system  accounts  no  less 
for  the  free  socl«»ty  we  have."  The  Pounding 
Fathers,  he  continues,  "Staked  their  faith 
that  liberty  would  prosper  in  the  new  nation 
not  primarily  upon  declarations  of  Individual 
rights  but  upon  the  kind  of  government  the 
Union  was  to  have."  No  view  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  or  interpretation  of  any  of  Its  pro- 
visions," the  Justice  warns,  "which  falls  to 
take  due  account  of  [federalism  and  separa- 
tion of  powers)  can  be  considered  constitu- 
tionally  sound."  • 

Among  the  checlEs  against  abuse  of  power, 
none  was  relied  on  with  greater  confidence 
than  separation  of  powers.  Inherited  from 
Montesquieu,  Madison  said  of  it:  "No  polit- 
ical principle  Is  certainly  of  greater  Intrinsic 
valne.*  »  To  what  expedient,"  Madison  asked. 
"shall  we  finally  resort  for  maintaining  In 
practice  the  necessary  participation  of  jKJwer 
among  the  several  departments,  as  laid  down 
In  the  constitution?"  "The  only  answer  that 
can  be  given  Is,"  he  retorted,  "that  as  all 
these  exterior  provisions  [dependence  on  the 
people,  designated  the  "primary  control"] 
are  found  to  be  Inadequate,  the  defect  must 
be  supplied,  by  so  contriving  the  Interior 
structure  of  the  government  as  that  Its  sev- 
eral constituent  p«irts  may,  by  their  mutual 
relations,  be  the  means  of  keeping  each  other 
In  their  proper  places.  .  .  .  [T]  he  great  secu- 
rity against  a  gradual  concentration  of  the 
several  powers  In  the  same  department,  con- 
sists m  giving  to  those  who  administer  each 
department  the  necessary  constitutional 
iJieans  and  personal  motives  to  resist  en- 
croachments of  the  others.  The  provision  for 
defense  must  In  this,  as  In  all  other  cases, 
be  commensurate  to  the  danger  of  attack. 
Ambition  must  be  made  to  counteract  am- 
bition. .  .  .  (Tlhe  constant  aim  Is  to  divide 
and  arrange  the  several  offices  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  each  may  be  a  check  on  the 
othe.- — that  the  private  Interest  of  every 
Individual  may  be  a  sentinel  over  the  public 
rights."'  Quoting  Montesqieu,  Madison  con- 
cluded :  "  There  can  be  no  liberty  where  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  are  united 
In  the  same  person,  or  body  of  magistrates."  " 
Separation  of  oower==,  as  inherited  from 
Montesquieu,  and  mternreted  by  Madison. 
did  not  preclude  all  power  blending:  this  did 
not    mean    that    the    various    departments 


"ought  to  have  no  partial  agency  In,  or  no 
control  over,  the  acts  of  each  other."  Quite 
the  contrary.  "The  fundamental  principles  of 
a  free  constitution  are  subverted."  Madlsou 
wrote,  "where  the  whole  power  of  one  depart- 
ment Is  exercised  by  the  same  hands  which 
possess  the  wliole  power  of  another  depart- 
ment. .  .  ."  » 

Structural  limits  and  the  BUI  of  Rights 
though  essential,  do  not  constitute  the  pri- 
mary control.  "A  dependence  on  the  people." 
Madison  wrote  In  Federalist  61,  "is,  no  doubt, 
the  primary  control  on  the  government;  but 
of  auxiliary  precautions."  "> 

The  Irony  of  our  present  situation  Is  that 
all  these  checks — structural,  bill  of  rights, 
"dependence  on  the  people" — are  In  Jeop- 
ardy. Separation  of  powers  in  war-making, 
constitutionally  shared  by  Congress  and  the 
President,  has  all  but  vanished.  The  Presi- 
dent  Is  In  complete,  unqualified  control. 
Though  the  Congress  may  withhold  appro- 
prlatlons.  It  has,  for  whatever  reason,  refused 
to  do  so.  TTie  enormity  of  our  present  situa- 
tion Indicates  that  Congress  should  seek 
means  of  exercising  the  power  the  Framers 
had  the  wisdom  to  confer  upon  It.  Even  the 
primary  control — "dependence  on  the  peo- 
ple"— Is  delusive  or  non-exlatent.  In  the  last 
two  presidential  elections,  the  voter  enjoyed 
no  choice.  As  to  the  war-making  power,  our 
two  party  system  did  not  exist.  There  looms 
before  the  voter  in  1972  the  same  Hobson's 
choice. 

The  most  ominous  erosion  Is  that  of  Bll!- 
of-Rlghts  freedoms.  Examples  of  repressive 
action  occur  almost  dally.  Under  "Presiden- 
tial prerogative."  or  the  Inherent  powers  doc- 
trine, Mr.  John  Mitchell  tells  us,  that  "The 
President,  acting  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, may  constitutionally  authorize  the  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  in  cases  where  he 
has  determined  that,  in  order  to  preserve  na- 
tional security,  the  use  of  such  surveillance 
is  reasonable."  Advice  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral thus  replaces  the  Constitution.  Gone  is 
the  Fourth -Amendment  mandate  against 
"unreasonable  searches  and  selzxiree,"  and 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  of  1967  that 
"Searches  conducted  outside  the  Judicial 
processes,  without  prior  approval  of  Judge 
or  magistrate,  are  per  »e  unreasonable  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment  .  .  ."  " 

The  Framers,  with  deliberate  care,  made 
war-making  a  Joint  enterprise.  Congress  Is 
authorized  to  "declare  war";  the  President 
Is  designated  "commander-in-chief."  Tech- 
nology has  expanded  the  President's  role, 
and  correspondingly  cxirtailed  the  power  of 
Congress.  Unchanged  are  the  Joint  respon- 
sibilities of  the  President  and  Congress.  The 
fact  that  a  congressional  declaration  of  war 
Is  no  longer  practical  doea  not  deprive  Con- 
gress of  constitutionally  imposed  authority 
In  war-making.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  under 
obligation  to  readjust  Its  power  position. 
S.  731  and  S.J.  Res.  58  are  encouragingly 
significant  steps   In  this  direction. 

The  President  Is  under  a  positive  obligation 
"to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed."  His  power  must  be  adapted  to 
changed  and  changing  oondltions.  But  In  .'ul- 
fllling  this  responsibility,  he  must  also  take 
into  8M;count  those  principles  and  provisions 
of  the  Consitution  which  restrict  as  well  as 
enlarge  his  powers.  As  Commander  in  Chief, 
he  cannot  pick  and  choose  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  he  executes. 

Of  course  the  Framers  could  not  have  fore- 
seen conditions  as  they  exist  today,  but  the 
underlying  principles  of  their  handiwork  Is 
clear.  .\3  to  war-making,  they  intended  Con- 
gress to  participate.  Early  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  debates,  Madison  observed: 
"A  rupture  with  other  powers  is  among  the 
greatest  national  calamities.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  effectually  provided  that  no  part 
of  a  nation  shall  have  It  In  Its  power  to  bring 
them  [wars]  on  the  whole."  •*  Madison  ivas 
referring  to  the  possibility  that  individual 
states  might  unwittingly  involve  the  country 
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m  war,  but  his  conviction  that  the  war-mak- 
ing power  should  be  shared  Is  clear. 

Responsive  to  changed  conditions.  Presi- 
dents have  greater  willingness  to  carry  their 
constitutional  powers  to  the  limit  (some 
might  say  even  beyond)  than  has  Congress. 
Accordingly  presidential  power  expands  while 
congressional  Influence  declines.  Would  It 
not  seem  to  follow  that  as  presidential  prac- 
tice diverges  from  the  established  course.  It 
is  incumbent  on  Congress  to  seek  ways  of 
maintaining  the  constitutional  partnership? 
In  a  dynamic  world  of  Instant  mobility,  the 
President's  consttutlonal  obligation  to  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  union  Is  not  fulfilled 
by  the  Annual  Message  to  Congress  or  tele- 
vised talks  to  the  nation.  Nor  need  Congress 
awslt  presidential  Initiative.  It  might  utilize 
more  fully  Its  Investigative  function,  stream- 
line Its  procedures.  Implement  Its  constitu- 
tional share  In  war-making. 

'Taken  by  and  large,"  the  late  Professor 
Corwln  wrote,  "The  history  of  the  Presidency 
has  been  a  history  of  aggrandizement."  "  In 
recog:)itlon  of  vastly  changed  conditions, 
Congress  Itself  has  endorsed  Executive  ag- 
grandizement. Presidential  power  must  be 
enlarged  and  delegated  to  meet  altered  cir- 
cumstances. By  the  same  token.  Congress' 
share  In  war-making  should  also  be  adapted 
to  unforeseen  developments.  Otherwise  tech- 
nological evolution  alone  makes  emergence 
of  a  totalitarian  system  Inevitable. 

Sharing  power  In  this  sensitive  area  was 
not  meant  to  cripple  and  Impede;  It  was 
designed  to  produce  a  wiser  course  of  action. 
Sound  in  1787,  It  is  no  less  so  In  the  1970's. 
Walter  Llppman  puts  It  this  way: 

•The  executive  Is  the  active  power  in  the 
state,  the  asking  and  the  proposing  power. 
The  representative  assembly  Is  the  consent- 
ing power,  the  petitioning,  the  approving 
and  the  criticizing,  the  accepting  and  re- 
fusing power.  The  two  powers  are  necessary 
If  there  is  to  be  order  and  freedom.  But  each 
must  be  true  to  its  own  nature,  each  Urait- 
irg  and  complementing  the  other.  The  gov- 
ernment must  be  able  to  govern  and  the 
citizens  must  be  reoresented  In  order  that 
they  shall  not  be  oppressed.  The  health  of 
the  system  depends  on  the  relationship  of 
the  two  powers.  If  either  absorbs  or  destroys 
the  functions  of  the  other  power,  the  Con- 
stitution is  deranged."  " 

American  history  could  be  written  in  terms 
of  an  unending  series  of  revolutions — 1776, 
1787,  1800,  the  Jacksonlan  revolution,  the 
ClvU  War,  the  Constitutional  revolution  of 
the  1890's.  the  Roosevelt  revolution.  Revolu- 
tion. Revolution  of  varying  orientations  Is 
the  most  conspicuous  aspect  of  our  time. 
With  one  tragic  exception — the  Civil  War — 
all  were  pteaceful.  all  have  been  accom- 
modated by  the  Constitution.  The  Civil  War 
demonstrated  the  limits  of  reason  In  politics; 
the  New  Deal  revolution  proved  Its  poten- 
tialities. 

In  the  nineteen  thirties  an  awkward  Im- 
passe between  Congress  and  the  President, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  other,  precipitated  P.D.R.'s  dlslngenlus 
Court-packlns;  proposal.  In  ths  conflict,  both 
sides  won.  both  lost.  Court-packing  was  de- 
feated, but  the  President  gained  Judicial 
endorsement  of  his  program.  The  beneficiaries 
were  the  American  people  and  their  system 
of  free  government. 

Peaceful  change  was  not  a  happenstance: 
the  Framers  planned  It  that  way.  In  sup- 
porting ratification  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution, Hamilton  and  Madison  argued  that, 
while  not  turning  their  backs  on  our  birth- 
right— the  moral  right  of  revolution — they 
insisted  that  the  Constitution  of  1787  was 
designed  to  reduce  the  danger  of  violent 
revolution  to  the  minimum.  They  hoped  to 
achieve  this  happy  result  by  providing  with- 
in   the    political    system    Itself    the    means 
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whereby  the  grievances  of  Individuals  and 
mint  rities  could  be  heard  and  perhaps  vindi- 
cated." Such  a  system  would,  in  Jefferson's 
words,  "render  unnecessary  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  .  .  .  rebellion  on  every  Infraction  of 
their  rights."  " 

The  closest  parallel  with  the  constitutional 
crisis  we  face  today  la  the  ClvU  War.  In  this 
conflict  two  Issues — slavery  and  the  nature  of 
the  Union — entangled  In  economics,  ethics, 
and  politics,  were  at  stake.  Neither  lent  It- 
self to  resolution  by  recourse  to  reason.  Two 
generations  of  debate  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, In  the  hustings.  In  pubUc  and  private 
forums  were  of  no  avail.  Hence  resort  to 
force.  The  parallels  today  are  the  Indo-Chlna 
War  and  Separation  of  Powers.  Now,  as  In  the 
ClvU  War,  both  moral  and  constitutional 
Issues  agitate  public  concern.  Just  as  slavery 
and  nature  of  the  Union  did  not  yield  to  pro- 
longed debate  and  discussion,  so  the  Issue  of 
Vietnam  and  Separation  of  Powers  appears 
not  to  respond  to  reason.  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon  have  made  almost  a  virtue  of  un- 
responsiveness. As  James  Reston  put  It,  both 
seem  determined  to  perpetuate  what  the  peo- 
ple condemn.  Extremes  on  both  sides,  there- 
fore, resort  to  the  poUtlcs  of  unreason — 
force  and  violent  retaliation." 

Nor  Is  the  President  the  only  organ  of  our 
government  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who 
challenge  the  wisdom  and  constitutionality 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  Indo-Chlna.  In  the 
crises  of  the  1860's  and  the  present  Impasse, 
one  difference  stands  out  sharply — the  role 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  an  effort  to  resolve 
the  slavery-union  Issue,  the  Taney  Court  In- 
tervened with  disastrous  consequences. 
Twentieth- century  Supreme  Court  Justices 
are  more  cautious.  On  the  narrow  Issue  of 
the  President's  power  to  wage  war,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  repelled  every  effort,  in- 
cluding one  specifically  contrived — the 
Massachusetts  Shea  Bill — to  evoke  a  deci- 
sion. The  Justices,  three  dissenting,  not  only 
refused  to  decide  the  case  but  also  declined 
to  give  any  reasons  for  not  doing  so."  Pro- 
testors are  driven  to  other  forums  and  so- 
lutions. 

In  the  present  constitutional  crisis,  cer- 
tain Americans  find  themselves  in  the  un- 
enviable position  John  Locke  postulated  in 
his  Civil  Society.  Let  no  one  say  the  ag- 
grieved have  no  appeal,  Locke  reassured.  For 
them,  he  declared,  "the  appeal  lies  nowhere 
but  to  Heaven,  .  .  .  the  Injured  party  must 
Judge  for  himself  when  he  will  think  fit  to 
make  use  of  that  appeal  and  put  himself 
upon  It."  " 

I  have  never  been  quite  sure  whether 
Heaven  In  this  context  Is  an  euphemism  for 
prayer  or  force.  In  any  case,  Locke's  solution 
for  those  opposing  the  existing  order  did 
not  satisfy  America.  Among  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  a  BUI  of  Rights,  the  one  Jefferson 
singled  out  as  carrying  "great  weight"  was 
"the  legal  check  it  puts  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judiciary." »  In  presenting  Bill-of-Rlghts 
Amendments  to  the  First  Congress,  Madison 
Invoked  Jefferson's  argument,  declaring  that 
"Independent  tribunals  of  Justice  will  con- 
sider themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
guardian  of  those  rights;  they  will  be  an  Im- 
penetrable bulwark  against  every  assump- 
tion of  power  In  the  legislative  or  the  ex- 
ecutive. .  .  ."" 

In  the  abstract,  our  political  system  pro- 
vides within  Itself  a  forum  where  alleged  In- 
vasion of  individual  and  minority  rights  can 
be  voiced  and  perhaps  remedied.  "No  govern- 
ment," Chief  Justice  Marshall  declared, 
"ought  to  be  so  defective  In  Its  organization 
as  not  to  contain  within  itself  the  means  of 
securing  the  execution  of  Its  own  laws  against 
other  dangers  than  those  which  occur  every 
day."  «  Moreover,  through  the  years,  our  sys- 
tem has  made  It  possible,  with  one  exception, 
to  accommodate  change,  drastic  transforma- 
tion, without  resort  to  violent  revolution.  In 
the  1970's  this  vital  aspect  of  free  govern- 
ment Is  challenged  as  never  before. 


Three  administrations,  two  headed  by 
Demcxirats,  one  by  Republicans,  embarked  on 
a  course  which  countless  citizens,  including 
those  of  highest  competence,  consider  im- 
moral, barbaric,  and  unconstitutional.  Yet 
protestors  and  dissenters  are  not  only  faced 
with  an  unresponsive  government  b\u  also 
humiUated,  stigmatized  as  un-American — 
Communists,  traitors.  The  penalties  thf  y  suf- 
fer are  both  physical  and  psychological  The 
police  club  them;  hardhats  assault  them;  =• 
the  National  Guard  murders  them— second 
degree. 

There  Is  another  parallel  between  the  pres- 
ent constitutional  crisis  and  that  which  led 
to  the  ClvU  War.  Just  as  abolitionists  were 
subjected  to  physical  and  psychological  vio- 
lence, so  today  protestors  against  the  Indo- 
Chlna  war  suffer  the  same  fate.  Paying  trib- 
ute  to   the   abolitionists.   In    1836,   William 
Ellery    Channlng    noted    that    "the    greatest 
truths  are  often  the   most   unpopular   and 
exasperating."  Continuing,  Channlng  wrote: 
"In  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Abolitionists   of   promoUng  emancipation.   I 
might  find  much  to  censure;  but  when  I  re- 
gard  their   firm,    fearless    assertion    of    the 
rights  of  free  discussion,  of  speech  and  the 
press,  I  look  on  them  with  unmixed  respect. 
I  see  nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  admire. 
To  them  has  been  committed  the  most  im- 
portant bulwark   of  liberty,  and  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  of  the  trust  like  men 
and  Christians.  No  violence  has  driven  them 
from  their  post.  Whilst,  In  obedience  to  con- 
science, they  have  refrained  from  opposing 
force    to   force,   they    have   still   persevered 
amidst  menace  and  Insult,  In  bearing  their 
testlmonv  against  wrong,  in  giving  utterance 
to  their  deep  convictions.  Of  such  men.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say.  that  they  have  rendered 
to  freedom  a  more  essential  service  than  any 
body  of  men  among   us.  The  defenders   of 
freedom  are  not  those  who  claim  and  exer- 
cise rights  which  no  one  assails,  or  who  win 
shouts  of   applause   by   weU-tumed   compli- 
ments to  liberty  in  the  days  of  her  triumph. 
They  are  those  who  stand  up  for  rights  which 
mobs,  conspiraclef.  or  i^mgle  tyrants  put  In 
leopardy;    who  contend   for  liberty    In   that 
particular  form  which  is  threatened  at  the 
moment  by  the  many  or  the  few.    -* 

Today  as  In  1836.  there  is  much  to  deplore 
in  the  methods  of  those  who  assert  their 
constitutional  rights  to  oppose  and  dissent 
lust  as  there  is  much  to  condemn  in  the 
methods  of  those  professing  to  promote  na- 
tional security,  unity  in  the  face  o^  «  com- 
mon danger.  Certain  protestors  gainst  the 
Indo-China  War  carry  the  flag  of  Hanoi.  Cer- 
tain dissidents,  protesting  the  protestors, 
display  the  American  fla^.  Both  strike  at  the 
Jugular  vein  of  a  free  society 

Judge  Learned  Hand  reminds  us  that  All 
discussion,  all  debate,  all  dlssldence  tends 
to  question  and  in  consequence  to  upset  ex- 
isting convictions  and  institutions:  that  is 
precisely  Its  purpose  and  Justification. 
Said  Justice  Holmes  -We  do  not  lose  our 
right  to  condemn  either  measures  or  men 
becatise  the  country  is  at  war."  "' 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  for  "a  new  American  revo- 
lution" that  would  direct  the  flow  of  power 
back  to  the  people  Surely  this  is  long  over- 
due Equallv  necessarv  is  a  reversal  of  trend, 
estjeclallv  In  war-making,  that  would  chan- 
nel the  how  of  power  to  Congress.  This  as- 
pect of  a  new  revolution  is  a'l  the  more  ur- 
gent in  an  e:a  in  which  war  fas  become  the 
normal  rather  than  an  abnormal  condition. 
Lenin  used  to  say  that  peace  is  but  a  pause 
between  two  wars.  In  the  foreseeable  future 
no  pause  Is  in  sight.  Even  when  there  Is  no 
■actual  fighting"  there  is,  a"^  Hobbes  ob- 
served, "the  known  disposition  thereto,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  there  is  no  as.-urance  to  the 

contrary-"  ^ 

In  the  present  constitutional  crisis  our 
commitment  of  1776  the  fa'th  tha:  govern- 
ment  coxild  safely  rest   on  rebfou  and  con- 
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sent  rather  than  on  cjerclon  and  force,  Is 
at  slake  L»3ciklng  back  In  1825  on  this  wager. 
Jeirerson  called  it  "the  bold  and  doubtful 
election  v.e  were  to  make  for  our  country."  » 
At  home  and  abroad,  the  future  of  free  gov- 
ernment Is  still  uncertain  One  observes  an 
unwUtine  conspiracy  in  which  e.\tremes, 
Right  and  Left  i perhaps  also  "the  silent 
majority")  substitute  the  politics  of  un- 
reason for  the  politics  of  reason  and  con- 
sent. The  Right  resorts  to  repression  and 
violence  to  maintain  the  status  quo;  the 
Left  uses  violence  and  sabotage  to  destroy 
the  so-called  Establishment.  Both  employ 
the  self-defeating  means  they  profess  to  de- 
plore Anticipating  our  dilemma,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson's  philosopher  In  Rasselas  ob- 
served: "Of  all  the  uncertainties  of  our  pres- 
ent state,  the  most  dreadful  and  alarming  Is 
the  uncertain  continuance  of  reason."  It 
would  indeed  be  ironical  If  in  our  despera- 
tion to  save  freedom  from  external  forces, 
It  should  succumb  at  our  own  hands. 
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ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  in  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute remains. 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
PERIOD  FOR  THE  FURTHER 
TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  buuness  be  extended  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  Baker'  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  time  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  mornin.sj  business  be  again 
resumed,  with  a  3-minute  limitation  on 
speeches,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


FREE  SKI  TRIPS  FOR  WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  num- 
ber of  welfare  recipients  in  New  York 


City  have  been  sent  on  ski  trips  to  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  and  upstate  New 
York. 

Radio  station  WCBS  of  New  York  has 
revealed  that  these  trips  have  been  fi- 
nanced with  funds  provided  by  the  Bronx 
model  cities  program. 

These  funds  come  from  hard-working 
American  taxpayers.  They  are  a  public 
trust. 

The  model  cities  program  Is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  last  Thursday 
I  sent  a  telegram  to  HUD  Secretary 
George  W.  Flomney  asking  for  the  facts 
in  connection  with  the  ski-trip  program 
and  for  his  own  views  on  this  matter. 

I  want  to  read  the  text  of  my  telegram 
to  Secretary  Romney: 
Hon.  George  W.  Romney. 
Secretary   of   Housing   and    Urban    Develop- 
ment, Washington.  D.C. 

WCBS  Radio  of  New  York  City  reports  that 
150  welfare  recipients  In  N.Y.  have  been  taken 
on  ski  tripe  with  funds  provided  under  the 
Bronx  Model  Cities  program.  I  understand 
the  program  called  for  expenditure  of  $30,000 
for  trips  for  600  people. 

I  would  a-ppreclate  your  advising  me: 

1.  Whether  the  facts  as  reported  by  WCBS 
are  correct: 

2.  WTiether  you  would  regard  this  as  an  ap- 
propriate use  of  federal  tax  fund^; 

3.  Whether  tax  funds  are  being  used  for 
similar  purposes  In  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try .  and  if  ».  what  areas; 

4.  What  action  If  any  your  department  has 
taken  In  connection  with  the  situation  In 
N.Y.C.  and  any  similar  situations. 

Harrt  p.  Bthd.  Jr.. 
United  States  Senator. 

To  date  I  have  received  no  reply  from 
Mr.  Romney — and  I  have  again  commu- 
nicated with  him. 

I  have  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  information 
broadcast  by  WCBS,  especially  since  part 
of  the  program  consisted  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Hugh  Lewis,  director  of  the 
Bronx  model  cities  project,  who  affirmed 
and  defended  the  ski-trip  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
February  10  broadcasts  by  WCBS  on 
the  subject  of  the  ski  trips. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
to  use  public  funds  for  frills  such  as  ski 
trips  is  to  take  money  away  from  peo- 
ple truly  in  need. 

The  New  York  ski-trip  program  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  rationale  of  the  director  of  the 
antipoverty  project.  Mr.  Lewis,  is  that 
such  trips  have  a  "therapeutic"  effect  on 
many  family  problems. 

Undoubtedly  true. 

But  should  the  taxpayers  foot  the 
bill? 

What  about  the  "famUy  problems"  of 
the  children  of  the  hard-working  wage 
earners  who  pay  the  taxes — the  children 
of  clerks,  taxi  drivers,  mechanics,  po- 
licemen, firemen,  construction  workers, 
and  stenographers? 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Congress 
who  pass  upon  HUD  budget  requests  will 
look  into  this  matter  closely. 
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In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  HDD 
is  by  no  means  alone  in  the  practice  of 
squandering  tax  dollars. 

In  January  a  mother  and  her  four 
children  were  put  up  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  at  a  cost  to 
the  txpayers  of  $76  a  day,  with  the  full 
approval  of  welfare  offlclals  in  New  York 

City. 

And  it  has  also  recently  come  to  light 
that  under  a  loophole  in  Pennsylvania 
laws,  a  man  who  earns  $21,853  a  year 
qualifies  for  a  monthly  cash  grant  of 
$250.40  under  the  welfare  program  and 
an  additional  monthly  payment  of  $26 
in  food  stamps.  Both  these  payments  are 
in  part  furnished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— which  means  that  taxpayers 
throughout  the  Nation  are  helping  to 
support  this  ma.i  whose  Income  is  over 
$21,000  a  year. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  are 
getting  fed  up  with  this  kind  of  abuse 
of  trust  by  public  officials — for  it  is  an 
abuse  of  trust  when  officials  permit  the 
waste  of  tax  dollars. 

Officials  in  charge  of  all  social  welfare 
programs  should  keep  constantly  in 
mind  that  their  mission  is  to  help  those 
who  truly  need  help. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  recognize  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Government  toward  those 
who  are  physically  or  mentally  incapable 
of  earning  a  living. 

But  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  oppose 
turning  over  the  tax  dollars  of  hard- 
working Americans  for  such  activities  as 
ski  trips. 

Americans  today  realize  that  wide- 
spread abuses  In  welfare  programs  In  any 
State  affect  citizens  all  over  the  coimtry. 

The  people  are  coming  to  understand 
that  they  are  paying  the  bill  for  shocking 
mismanagement. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  heed  the 
sentiment  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
sure  that  officials  entrusted  with  tax  dol- 
lars use  them  In  a  responsible  way. 

If  offlclals  charged  with  direction  of 
social  welfare  programs  continue  to  fund 
ski  trips  and  suites  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria, then  these  programs  are  going  to 
lose  the  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people. 

Exhibit  1 

transcript  of  february  10,  1971,  broadcasts 
on  welfare  story,  wcbs  newsradio  88 
Intro.  Winter  ski  trips  for  welfare  fam- 
ines? CBS  Newsman  Dave  Marash  says 
they're  part  of  an  experimental  program  be- 
ing conducted  by  a  Federal  anti-poverty 
agency  In  New  York  City. 

Reporter  David  Marash.  For  young  people, 
the  summer  heat  of  the  ghetto  is  often  re- 
lieved by  camp,  rural  experiences  provided 
by  private  charities,  or  public  welfare  money. 
This  winter,  the  Bronx  Model  Cities  Agency 
has  extended  that  program  to  include  winter 
weekend  trips  for  poor  families.  Hugh  Lewis, 
camp  program  director  for  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  agency,  says  families  selected  by 
Bronx  community  organizations  have  trav- 
eled to  three  New  England  resorts. 

HtroH  Lewis.  The  winter  experiences  that 
most  white  families  have  are  the  thing  that 
black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  families  don't  ordi- 
narily have.  To  them  It's  kind  of  an  Inac- 
cessible luxury.  And  we  got  very  retisonable 
rates.  We  did  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
•**rch — checking  out  lodges,  camps,  that  had 
winter  faculties,  and  In  terms  of  the  prices 
that  we're  paying,  they're  about  as  reason- 


able as  we  could  possibly  find  along  the 
Northeast  coast — upp)er  Northeast  coast,  that 
Is. 

Marash.  What  sort  of  facilities  do  these 
camps  offer? 

Lewis.  Some  of  them  offer  room  and  board 
and  have  recreatloruil  game  rooms,  and  then, 
of  course,  the  outdoor  activities:  skiing— 
some  skiing.  They  get  two  trips — two  trips 
when  they're  skiing  for  the  first  time.  And 
usually  It's  just  sleigh  riding,  tobogganing. 
Ice  skating,  hiking. 

Marash.  Lewis  said  the  trips  have  had  a 
therapeutic  effect  on  many  family  problems. 
But  the  program's  projected  $30,000  expendi- 
ture Is  currently  being  re-evaluated  by  Fed- 
eral offlclalB. 

This  Is  Dave  Marash. 

Intro  A  weekend  ski  trip  Is  a  very  "In" 
thing  for  New  Yorkers  If  they  can  afford  It. 
But  how  about  people  who  can't?  How  about 
people  on  welfare?  For  them  It's  out!  At 
least  It  Is  now.  Dave  Marasn  has  the  story. 
Reporter  David  Marash.  Almost  everyone 
will  agree  that  a  weekend  In  the  country 
away  from  the  tensions  and  pollutions  of 
city  life  can  be  physically,  morally  and  psy- 
chologically Invigorating.  But  many  New 
Yorkers  don't  take  such  Jaunts  for  one  reason 
or  another.  In  the  Bronx,  a  Federal  poverty 
agency  ha.s  been  providing  such  trips  for 
some  families  who  cannot  afford  them;  pro- 
viding them  out  of  Federal  OEO  funds.  The 
cost  of  the  package  projected  to  provide 
weekend  trips  for  600  people  is  $30,000.  Hugh 
Lewis,  director  of  the  program  for  the  Bronx 
Model  Cities  Agency,  said  this  represents 
careful  shopping  at  rock-bottom  bargain 
rates.  Lewis  says  the  program  is  having  all 
the  good  effects  It  was  hoped  to  have. 

Hugh  Lewis.  I  can  tell  you  offhand  from 
the  reports  I've  gotten,  from  the  leaders  of 
these  trips — especially  from  families  that 
have  gone — that  It's  been — the  weekend  pro- 
gram has  been  a — has  done  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  In  bringing  families  together. 
We've  had — It  Just  increases  Interpersonal 
communication  between  families — Just  hav- 
ing, you  know,  parents  going  Ice  skating  and 
sleigh  riding  with  their  kids.  And  these  are 
the  kinds  of  things  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  don't  ordinarily  do  and  It's — In  terms 
of  a  social  program  for  Improving  family  rela- 
tions. It's  done — we've  Just  gotten  tremen- 
dous reports.  It's  been  very  successful. 

Marash.  BtlU  the  program  has  been  chal- 
lenged both  Inside  and  outside  the  Model 
Cities  organizational  structure.  Its  budget 
Is  cvirrently  under  review  and  the  program  It- 
self has  temporarily  been  halted. 
This  Is  Dave  Marash. 

Intro.  A  number  of  welfare  families  In 
New  York  City  have  been  enjoying  some  new 
fringe  benefits  and  here  to  tell  us  about  It. 
WCBS  Newsman  Dave  Marash. 

Reporter  David  Makash.  For  some  welfare 
families  In  the  Bronx  this  winter  has  been 
different  from  all  other  winters  before.  This 
winter,  these  selected  families  have  left  New 
York  for  a  winter  weekend  In  snow  country. 
The  families  were  picked  by  the  Bronx  com- 
munity agencies  and  referred  to  the  Bronx 
Model  Cities  Agency.  Hugh  Lewis,  camp  pro- 
gram director  for  the  agency,  says  these 
weekends  are  a  kind  of  extension  of  his  sum- 
mer camp  activities. 

Hugh  Lewis.  We've  had  four  trips  so  far 
and  It  Involved  about  150  people. 
Marash.  Where  have  these  trips  gone? 
Lewis.  To  Pine  HUl,  New  York;  to  Killing- 
ton.  Vermont,  and  South  Lee,  Massachusetts. 
Marash.  What  are  the  financial  arrange- 
ments on  this? 

Lewis.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  $14.00 
per  person  per  day.  The  places  that  have  been 
working  with  us  have  given  us  a  considerable 
discount.  In  some  Instances.  It's  almost  half. 
Mabash.  Lewis  says  the  total  budgeted  cost 
of  the  winter  weekend  program   Is  $30,000, 


and  that  he  hopes  eventually  to  Involve  600 
people.  The  weekends  of  family  fun  and  to- 
getherness. Lewis  says,  have  a  therapeutic 
effect — bringing  together  family  members 
who  may  have,  had  difficulties  In  the  cramped 
life  of  a  ghetto  apartment. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  GENERAL  REVE- 
NUE-SHARING PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
introduced  President  Nixon's  general 
revenue-sharing  proposal  in  the  Senate 
on  February  9.  I  made  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  a  program  and  not  an  issue. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  "simple  arith- 
metic makes  plain  the  fact  that  enact- 
ment of  a  revenue-sharing  program  will 
require  bipartisan  support  in  a  Congress 
controlled  by  the  Democratic  Party."  I 
have  repeatedly  solicited — In  public  and 
in  private — the  support  of  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  for  the  concept  of 
general  revenue  sharing  with  State  and 
local  governments. 

Prior  to  Introducing  the  administra- 
tion bUl.  I  sought  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  u-as  ex- 
tremely gratified  by  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  ) ,  and  other  Democratic  Senators 
who  joined  with  us.  But  the  number  is 
small.  And  since  that  time,  unfortuiiate- 
ly,  very  little  concrete  support  for  the 
proposal  has  been  forthcoming  from  the 
majority  party.  I  am  discouraged.  I  must 
confess,  but  not  by  any  means  at  the 
point  of  despair. 

In  fact,  several  events  and  news  re- 
ports in  recent  days  have  given  me  re- 
newed cause  for  cautious  optimism  about 
the  prospects  for  significant  Democratic 
support  for  general  revenue  sharing.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  interest  gener- 
ated by  a  speech  delivered  to  a  special 
conference  of  city  officials  by  our  distin- 
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guished  colleague  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE)  on  March  22. 

When  I  flr&t  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1967,  I  was  assigned  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Government  Op- 
erations. I  sat  at  that  time  on  two  sub- 
committees chaired  by  Senator  Muskie — 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, of  which  I  am  still  a  member,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  It  was  during  those  early  days 
of  my  term  that  I  became  familiar  with 
the  remarkable  work  that  Senator 
MrsKiE  had  done  in  the  area  of  the  com- 
plex relationships  between  Federal, 
county,  and  city  governments.  As  a  for- 
mer State  legislator  and  Governor,  Sen- 
ator Muskie  was  well  aware  of  the  need 
for  revitalizing  our  federal  system,  and 
he  was  in  the  vanguard  of  efforts  to  do 
jast  that,  by  providing  incentives  for  the 
training  of  State  and  local  personnel,  by 
pressing  for  uniform  relocation  assiot- 
ance,  and  by  becoming  an  early  cham- 
pion of  the  concept  of  sharing  Federal 
revenue  sharing  with  the  States.  As  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  Senator 
Muskie  had  an  additional  forum  from 
which  to  pursue  liis  great  and  creative 
interest  in  strengthening  the  Federal 
nature  of  our  Republican  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Even  in  our  work  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Senator  Muskie  has 
pursued  a  set  of  policies  that  emphasizes 
the  primacy  of  State  and  local  respon- 
sibilities. In  each  of  the  major  programs 
designed  by  that  subcommittee  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  control,  it  Is  always 
the  States  which  are  encouraged  to  act 
first,  to  set  their  own  standards  and  de- 
sign their  own  plans  for  implementation 
of  those  standards.  Some  States  have 
been  slower  in  acting  than  we  had  hoped, 
but  the  principle  of  State  responsibility 
is  so  strong  that  we  have  endeavored  to 
preserve  it. 

It  was  In  light  of  Senator  Muskie's 
preeminent  reputation  as  an  innovative 
intergovemmentalist  that  his  remarks  on 
March  22  about  revenue  sharing  gener- 
ated such  surprise  among  the  assembled 
city  officials,  who  had  come  together  for 
the  explicit  purpose  of  supporting  the 
President's  proposal. 

It  has  been  pointed  out — and  should 
be  pointed  out — that  in  his  sjpeech  Sen- 
ator Muskh  reiterated  his  longstanding 
commitment  to  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing.  He  said  to  the  city  o£Qclals: 

I  know  that  many  of  you  support  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing,  and  so  do  I. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  intends  to 
introduce  a  revenue-sharing  proposal  of 
his  own,  similar  to  the  one  that  he  intro- 
duced In  the  last  Congress.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  tills  restatement  of  his  support 
for  the  concept  itself,  and  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  his  bill.  As  devoted  as  I  am  to 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing — and  as 
little  concerned  as  I  am  about  who  g«ts 
credit  for  its  ultimate  raiactment — I 
may  very  well  decide  to  support  parts  of 
or  all  of  the  Senator's  proposal  where  I 
find  it  sound. 

There  were  elements  of  the  Senator's 
speech  that  I  did  not  find  so  encouraging, 
however.  Perhaps  most  disturbing  to  me 


was  what  appeared  to  be  a  surprising 
misreading  of  the  President's  bill.  If  Sen- 
ator Muskie  finds — for  substantive  or 
political  reasons — that  he  cannot  support 
the  President's  proposal,  that  is  most  cer- 
tainly his  prerogative.  But  it  Is  not  char- 
acteristic of  my  good  friend,  Ed  Muskie, 
to  dismiss  the  bill  with  sweeping  gener- 
alities unsupported  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  bUl  itself. 

The  Senator  dismissed  the  President's 
proposal  in  three  short  sentences.  He 
said: 

I  do  not  support  a  revenue  sharing  plan 
which  would  gut  essential  categorical  aid 
programs.  I  do  not  support  a  revenue  sharing 
plan  which  falls  to  allocate  funds  for  the 
cities  that  need  them  most.  I  do  not  support 
a  revenue  sharing  plan  which  provides  In- 
adequate safeguards  against  the  use  of  funds 
to  perpetuate  discrimination. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  each  of  these 
three  statements.  As  to  the  first — that 
the  President's  bill  would  "gut"  essential 
categorical  aid  programs — the  Senator 
is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  no 
general  revenue-sharing  proposal  would 
have  any  effect  on  categorical  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
President's  so-called  "special"  revenue- 
sharing  proposals  would  involve  grant 
consolidation.  But  that  is  a  wholly  sepa- 
rate set  of  policy  considerations.  The 
Senator  appears  to  have  confused  in  his 
own  mind  the  quite  different  concepts  of 
general  and  special  revenue  sharing.  Or 
perhaps  he  seeks  to  promote  such  a  con- 
fusion in  the  general  mind.  But  whatever 
the  case,  general  revenue  sharing  would 
have  no  impact  whatsoever  on  cate- 
gorical grants-in-aid,  unless  one  wants  to 
argue  that  the  funds  proposed  to  be 
.shared  under  general  revenue  sharing 
could  otherwise  be  spent  on  existing  or 
new  categorical  aid  programs.  And  that 
would  be  true  of  any  general  revenue  pro- 
posal, presumably  even  that  to  be  offered 
by  Senator  Muskie. 

On  the  second  point — that  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  fails  to  allocate  funds  to  the 
cities  that  need  them  most — I  ^ould 
make  several  observations.  First,  the  for- 
mula contained  in  the  President's  bill 
providing  for  direct  aid  to  county  and 
city  governments — the  so-called  "pass- 
through"  provision — was  worked  out 
through  months  of  negotiations  with 
representatives  of  State,  county,  and  city 
officials  of  both  major  political  parties 
Second,  In  recognition  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent fiscal  arrangements  between  the 
various  State,  county,  and  local  juris- 
dictions across  the  country,  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  proposes  an  Ima^natlve  fea- 
ture called  the  "local  option,"  which  pro- 
vides a  bonus  for  those  States  and  local 
governments  that  can  agree  on  an  alter- 
native "pass-through"  formula  that 
meets  the  imique  and  individual  needs  of 
their  own  internal  fiscal  interrelation- 
ships. 

Third,  I  would  suggest  that  the  rev- 
enue sharing  bill  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Muskie  in  the  last  Congress  hardly 
met  his  own  objection  to  the  President's 
bill  on  this  point.  The  Senator's  bill  in 
the  91st  Congress  provided  that  only 
some  35  percent  of  each  State's  alloca- 
tion be  passed  through  to  the  cities  and 
counties,  whereas  the  President's  bill  re- 


quires a  passing  thi-ougli  of  rouglily  5j 
percent  of  the  State  allocations.  The 
Senator's  bill  in  the  91st  Congress  ex- 
cluded cities  and  counties  with  popula- 
tions of  less  than  50,000  from  the  receipt 
of  any  funds  at  all.  Tliis  could  hardiy 
lead  to  balanced  economic  growth  and 
an  intelligent  policy  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  rural  America.  The  Sen- 
ator's bill  in  the  91st  Congress  provides 
for  local  allocation  on  the  basis  of  rev- 
enues raised  locally,  essentially  the  same 
approach  taken  by  the  Presidents  bill 
but  without  the  local  option  teature  to 
encourage  State  and  local  initiative. 

As  to  the  Senator's  third  objection  to 
the  President's  bill — that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  safeguards  against  the  use 
of  the  funds  to  perpetuate  discrimina- 
tion— I  confess  a  degree  of  astonishment. 
Section  1101  of  S.  680,  the  administra- 
tion bill,  establishes  the  most  elaborate 
defenses  against  the  discnminatoiy  use 
of  the  fimds,  including  a  cutoff  of  such 
funds  by  direct  reference  to  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Sen- 
ator's revenue  sharing  bill  in  the  91st 
Congress  contained  no  mention  of  the 
discrimination  question.  Some  iiave  even 
objected  to  the  provision  in  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
greatly  extend  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
under  title  'VI.  because  of  the  wide  variety 
of  uses  that  the  .'Shared  revenues  would 
be  put,  many  of  which  are  now  funded 
entirely  by  State  and  local  revenues. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to 
argue  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
about  the  relati\e  merits  of  various  reve- 
nue sharing  proposals.  On  the  contrarj", 
it  is  my  explicit  intention  to  put  such 
arguments  tehind  u=.  My  most  .'sincere 
and  earnest  hope  is  that  those  of  us  who 
believe  deeply  in  the  concept  of  general 
revenue  sharing  can  resolve  our  differ- 
ences on  technical  points — as  important 
as  they  may  be — and  ccme  together  in 
a  great  bipartisan  effort  to  enact  a  reve- 
nue sharing  bill  in  tliis  Congress. 

I  assume  that  in  drafting  his  new 
revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  intro- 
duced next  month.  Senator  Muskie  will 
repair  the  seeming  deficiencies  of  his 
earlier  measure.  I  look  forward  to  see- 
ing the  bill  and  would  even  welcome  a 
role  in  the  drafting  of  it,  if  he  were  so 
inclined. 

I  want  a  revenue  sharing  bill.  Senator 
Muskie  wants  a  revenue  sharing  bill. 
Senator  Humphrey  wants  a  revenue 
sharing  bill.  Congressman  Reuss  wants 
a  revenue  sharing  bill.  President  Nixon 
wants  a  revenue  sharing  bill.  The  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  and  county  officials 
of  this  country  want  a  revenue  sharing 
bill.  George  Gallup  reports  that  77  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  want  a  reve- 
nue sharing  bill.  Surely,  surely  we  can 
have  a  revenue  sharing  bUl,  If  only  we 
can  come  together  and  work  coopera- 
tively toward  our  common  goal. 

Senator  Muskie  said  In  his  March  22 
speech: 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  have  serious  doubts 
that  a  meaningful  program  of  revenue  shar- 
ing haa  as  good  a  prospect  in  this  session  of 
the  Congrees  as  other  measures  which  are 
also  worthwhile.  I  therefore  urge  you  to 
consider  federal  assumption  of  welfare. 
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It  may  well  be  that  Federal  assump- 
tion of  welfare  would  be  good  policy.  I 
reserve  judgment  on  that  question.  But 
it  is  not  an  alternative  to  general  revenue 
sharing.  Welfare  assumption — as  com- 
pared to  revenue  sharing — would  benefit 
only  11  States  and  penalize  the  remain- 
ing 39.  It  would  provide  virtually  no 
relief  to  the  hard-pressed  cities  and 
counties.  It  is  no  alternative. 

And  why  must  we  make  the  "prac- 
tical political"  judgment  that  revenue 
sharing  cannot  be  enacted  by  the  92d 
Congress?  Must  77  percent  of  the  i\meri- 
can  people,  State  and  local  elected  offi- 
cials, and  scores  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress bow  to  the  intransigence  of  a  small 
group  of  admittedly  powerful  but  mortal 
men?  I  will  not  make  this  "practical 
political "  judgment,  because  it  only  tends 
to  shore  up  this  arbitrary  excrcise  of 
power  on  the  part  of  a  few,  in  a  situation 
where  the  country  requires  something 
better. 

When  I  introduced  the  administration 
bill  on  February  9,  I  said  the  following : 
No  one  wou'.d  be  more  surprised  than  the 
President  if  this  bill  were  enacted  line  for  ' 
line  and  word  for  word.  If  during  the  course 
of  close  congressional  examination,  improve- 
ments are  indicated,  they  should  and  will  be 
made. 

Senator  Humphrey  is  quoted  as  having 
said  yesterday  that  he  was  willing  to  work 
out  some  accommodation  with  the  Nixon 
proposal  and  be  "willing  to  call  it  a 
Nbcon-Humphrey  bill."  That  would  be 
just  great,  and  I  hope  it  can  happen. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  does  not 
bother  me  one  iota  if  It  is  called  a  Nixon - 
Humphrey  bill,  or  a  Muskie  bill,  or  a 
Mills-Byrnes  bill.  We  can  call  it  any- 
thing we  want  to  call  it,  Mr.  President, 
as  long  as  the  concept  of  general  revenue 
sharing  Is  enacted  into  law  by  this  Con- 
gress, to  meet  the  urgent  requirements 
and  demands  of  the  elected  officials  and 
the  population  of  this  country. 

I  want  to  cooperate.  The  President 
wants  to  cooperate.  Senator  Humphrey 
wants  to  cooperate.  Senator  Muskie 
wants  a  bill.  Let  us  get  going  on  all  of 
this  cooperation  and  come  up  with  a 
single  bill  that  we  can  all  agree  on,  or  at 
least  a  majority  of  us,  and  enact  It  In  this 
Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  hold  early 
hearings  on  the  Humphrey  bill  or  the 
Muskie  bill  or  both.  Such  early  hearings 
would  provide  a  useful  forum  for  the 
airing  of  all  the  issues.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  support  for  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  at  such  heariiigs  would  over- 
whelm what  Uttle  opposition  there  might 
be  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  as  hard 
as  I  know  how  to  keep  this  vitally  im- 
portant issue  of  bipartisan  origin  and  bi- 
partisan support  from  becoming  a  po- 
litical football  in  the  preliminary  skir- 
mishing for  the  presidential  campaign. 
I  confess  that  I  have  not  been  wholly 
successful  in  that  respect.  But  it  is  not 
too  late  for  the  Senate  of  the  'United 
States  to  say,  clearly  and  vmeQUivocally, 
"We  will  respond  to  the  legitimate  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  to  local  government  in  the 
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United  States,  and  we  will  do  it  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  before  it  Is  too  late." 

It  may  be  later  than  we  think  as  far 
as  local  government  at  the  county  and 
city  levels  is  concerned.  I  admonish  my 
fellow  Senators  to  realize  that  it  is  later 
than  many  think,  and  to  recall  a  quota- 
tion attributed  to  an  official  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  trying  to  point  up 
the  extreme  economic  exigencies  of  that 
State's  situation,  when  hs  remarked  sol- 
emnly, "Would  the  last  man  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania please  turn  out  the  lights?" 

Mr.  President,  we  must  do  something. 
This  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  we  have 
got  to  lay  aside  our  native  instincts  and 
tendencies  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  minor  variations,  and  enact  the  basic 
proposal.  It  is  time  to  act,  and  act  now; 
and  I  signify  my  willingness  to  do  my 
part. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SUBMISSION  OF  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORTS DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYPD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
committees  be  authorized  to  submit  re- 
ports during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Monday  next . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY, 
MARCH  29,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  Is  only  one  bill  presently  on 
the  calendar.  That  is  Calendar  Order  No. 
49,  S.  789,  a  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

It  is  hoped  that  action  may  be  taken 
on  that  bill  on  Monday  next.  Between 
now  and  then,  it  is  hoped  that  commit- 
tees will  report  bills  and  resolutions 
which  may  be  taken  up  on  Monday 
or  later  next  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYPD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
29,  1971,  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  25,  1971: 

XSS.  CiKCurr  Coiwr 

William  E.  Doyle,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  judge,  10th  circuit,  vice  Alfred  P. 
Mvurah,  retired. 

James  E.  Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a  'D.S. 
circuit  judge,  10th  circuit,  vice  John  J. 
Hlckey.  deceased. 


Diplomatic  and  Foehcn  Sekvtce 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  for  promotion  In  the  For- 
eign Service  to  the  classes  indicated: 

Foreign    Service    information    officers    of 
class  1 : 

Darrell  D.  Carter,  of  HUnols. 
Terrence  F.  Catherman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Glenn  Lee  Smith,  of  California. 
Foreign    Service    information    officers    of 
class  2: 

Brian  Bell,  of  Nevada. 
Peter  F.  Brescia,  of  Maryland. 
Dean  O.  Claussen,  of  Washington. 
Alvin  H.  Cohen,  of  Massachusetta. 
Gerhard  J.  Drechsler.  of   the  District  of 
Columbia. 
George  D.  Henry,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Max  W.  Kraus,  of  Texas. 
Joseph  I.  Krene,  of  California. 
Edwin  C.  Pancoast,  of  California. 
Leon  Picon,  of  Maryland. 
Roger  P.  Boss,  of  California. 
G.  Frederick  Stutz,  of  Massachusetts. 
Paul  E.  Wheeler,  of  Maryland. 
Foreign    Service    Information    Officers    of 
class  3 : 

Thomsis  G.  Allen,  of  New  Hampshire. 
James  M.  Ascher,  of  lUinols. 
Bruce  Ian  Bertram,  of  Wisconsin. 
Robert  A.  Cattell,  of  Virginia. 
John  R.  Challmor,  of  nilnois. 
Frank  A.  Chiancone,  of  New  York. 
John  D.  Clayton,  of  Oklahoma. 
Charles  E.  Courtney,  of  California. 
Charles  H.  Dawson,  of  Tennessee. 
Samuel  P.  Dlell,  of  Michigan. 
Thomas  C.  rtove,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 
Roburt  Andre  Dumas,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  P.  Ebersole,  of  Florida. 
James  H.  Feldman,  of  Tennessee. 
Frederic  A.  Fisher,  of  Michigan. 
John  P.  Foster,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Jack  W.  Gallagher,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Norrls  D.  Garnett,  of  California. 
Robert  W.  Garrlty,  of  Massachusetts. 
Laurence  Garufl,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  V.  Glldea,  of  Maryland. 
David  L.  Gray,  of  Illinois. 
Geoffrey  Groff -Smith,  of  Michigan. 
Allen  C.  Hansen,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Howard  W.  Hardy,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
James  A  Jeiusen,  of  lUlnols. 
Robert  P.  Jordan,  of  Maryland. 
William  R.  Lenderklng.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
Prenlse  A.  Logan,  of  North  Carolina. 
Miss  Margaret  F.  MacKellar,  of  California. 
Harrington  E.  Manvllle,  of  Colorado. 
James  D.  McHale,  of  Massachusetts. 
Donald  E.  McNertney,  of  California. 
WUllam  F.  Miller,  of  Penasylvanla. 
James  L.  Morad,  of  California. 
Herwald  H.  Morton,  of  Illinois. 
Edgar  E.  Noel,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Eugene  Frederick  Qulnn,  of  CaUfomla. 
John  H.  Scanlon,  of  California. 
Eugene  M.  SchaeSer.  of  Tennessee. 
Edward  H.  Schullck,  of  New  Jersey. 
Christopher  L.  Sholes,  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  J.  Slack,  of  South  Dakota. 
Douglas  H.  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
William  N.  Wagley,  of  Florida. 
George  G.  Wynne,  of  North  Carolina. 
Foreign    Service    Information    Officers    of 
class  4: 

Bruce  Albright,  of  California. 
Robert  J.  Baker,  of  the  Distxlct  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Barry  E.  Ballow,  of  CaUf omda. 
Charles  L.  Bell,  of  Ohio. 
Richard  A.  Boardman,  of  New  York. 
Philip   C.   Brown,   of   Pennsylvania. 
Sigmund  M.  Cohen,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
George  Dellglanls,  of  New  York. 
Edward  J.  Donovan,  of  Florida. 
Lawrence  D.  Estes,  of  CaUfomla. 
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Joel  Anthony  Flschman,  of  Maseacbusetts. 

Donald  A.  Fcreeta,  of  New  York. 

Edward  D.  Franco,  of  Colorado. 

John  D.  Gajiier.  of  Arkansas, 

Ronaid  L.   Humphrey,  of  Wa&lilngton. 

Joan  M.  Keller,  of  Mlnnecota. 

John  F.  Kordek,  of  IlUnolfi. 

A.  Frank  Lattanzi.  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  R.  Lepperd,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Alan  M.  Lester,  of  Loul.slana. 

Colburn  B.  I.ovett,  of  Virginia. 

Lewis  R  Luchs.  of  Virginia. 

Gary  G.  Morley,  of  Texas. 

Kent  D.  Obee,  of  Idaho. 

Charles  C.  Ransom,  of  New  York. 

John  M.  Reld,  of  Virginia. 

Frank  W.  Scotton,  of  Massachusette. 

Leon  M    S.  Slaweckl.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Christopher  Snow,  of  Utah. 

Elton  Stephersoti,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Jon  W.  Stewart,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Mane  I/julse  Tellch,  of  California. 

Miss   Virginia   L.   Warfteld,   of   California. 

Jan  R.  Zehner,  of  Ohio. 

Foreign  Service  Information  Offlceirs  of 
class  5 : 

Sheldon  H.  Avenius,  Jr  ,  of  New  York. 

Robin  A.  Bemngton,  of  Ohio. 

Ruisell  T.  Campbell,  of  Colorado. 

Ronald  D.  Clifton,  of  Florida. 

Donald  B   Cofman,  of  Colorado. 

Miss  Frances  D.  Cook,  of  Florida. 

Robert  T  Coonrod,  of  New  York. 

MLss  Victoria  R.  Cordova,  of  Washlngtoo. 

R.  Don  Crtder,  of  Florida. 

Tabor  E  Dunman,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Misjj  Cynthia  J.  Praser,  of  Texas. 

John  A.  Predenburg.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Gawronskl,  of  New  York. 

David  D.  Gnmland,  of  Texas. 

Dell  J.  Hood,  of  Texas. 

Larry  J.  Ikels,  of  Texas 

Seth  Robert  Xsman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss  Louise  E.  Kelleher,  of  Massachusetts. 

Terrence  H.  Kneeboue,  of  Utah. 

Frederick  E.  V.  LaSor,  of  California. 

WlUlam  U.  Lawrence,  of  Michigan. 

Michael  K.  Lewis,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jeffrey  H.  Lite,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Jean  Elizabeth  Mammen,  of  New 
York 

H.  Jamea  Menard,  of  California. 

Miss  Caroline  Dunlop  Millett,  of  California. 

Steven  J.  Monblact,  of  New  York. 

Gary  R.  Nank,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  J.  Palmerl,  of  Massachusetts. 

Dell  P.  Pendergrast,  of  Illinois. 

Darryl  L.  Penner,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  Petersen,  of  Ohio. 

Rosa  E.  Petzlng,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  David  Plotkln,  of  California. 

James  C.  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Ellen  L.  Robblns,  of  Illinois. 

Christopher  W.  S.  Ross,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia. 

Michael  R.  Saks,  of  Indiana. 

Daniel  Scherr,  of  New  York. 

E.  David  Seal,  of  Missouri. 

Arnold   J.   Silverman,   of   California 

Miss   Mary   C.   Smith,   of   California. 

Frank  C.  -Strovas,  of  Colorado. 

A.  Stephen  Telkins.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ernesto  Urlbe,  of  Texas. 

Harvey  M.  Wandler,  of  New  York. 

William  J.  Welnhold,  of  Wisconsin. 

Michael  M   Yakl,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  Information  Officers  of 
class  6; 

Raymond  D.  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Beverly  H.  Brock,  of  California. 

Miss  EUlzabeth  A.  Cain,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Susan  C.  Copln,  of  Missouri. 

James  A.  Edris,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Katherlne  Hashraall,  of  New  York. 

William  H.   Maurer,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania 

Michael   Patrick   Phelan,   of  Michigan 

Boyd  Poush.  of  Virginia. 


Miss  Joanne  A.  Rmehart,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  E.  Smit.^i,  of  Ohio. 

Kenneth  A.  Yates,  of  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  K.  Young,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  in  the  Foreign  Service  to 
the  classes  indicated : 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1 : 

John  George  Bacon,  of  Washington. 

William  D.  Calderhead,  of  Texas. 

Prank  C.  Carluccl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Christian  Addison  Chapman,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Miss  Eileen  R.  Donovan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Donald  B.  Easum,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  K.  Fox,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 

Samuel  R.  Gammon  III,  of  Texas. 

Anthony  Geber,  of  Illinois. 

William  H.  Gleysteen,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Abraham  Katz,  of  Maryland. 

Samuel  W.  Lewis,  of  Texas. 

John  S.  Meadows,  of  Massachusetts. 

Francis  J.  Meehan,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ml.ss  Mary  S.  Olmsted,  of  Tennessee. 

Mathias  J.  Ortweln,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  L.  Yost,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  1  and  Con- 
sular Officers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Manuel  Abrams,  of  Florida. 

Robert  M.  Beaudry,  of  Maine. 

Joslah  W.  Bennett,  of  Maryland. 

Samuel  D.  Eaton,  of  New  York. 

Robert  C.  F.  Gordon,  of  California. 

J.  David  Linebaugh,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  W.  McDonald,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

George  F.  MuUer,  of  Maryland. 

Parker  D.  Wyman,  of  Maryland. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  2 : 

Leo  Arel,  of  Maryland. 

Julio  Javier  Arias,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

George  T.  Churchill,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  Deitchman,  of  Virginia. 

James  A.  Dibrell,  of  Texas. 

John  T.  Dreyf uss,  of  California. 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  of  Wisconsin. 

Harry  H.  Pollak.  of  New  Mexico. 

Roger  A.  Provencher,  of  Colorado. 

Miss  Nancy  V.  Rawls,  of  Georgia. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  2  and 
Consular  Officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Williams  Beal,  of  Michigan. 

Slator  C.  Blacklston,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Roger  C.  Brewin,  of  Ohio. 

John  A.  Brogan  ni,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  R.  Cheney,  of  New  Hampshire. 

William  F.  Courtney,  of  Michigan. 

Morris  H.  Crawford,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  J.  Dux,  of  Florida. 

Lawrence  B.  Elsbernd,  of  North  Dakota. 

Harry  Felnstein,  of  Georgia. 

Thomas  W.  Fina.  of  Florida. 

Weikko  A.  Forsten,  of  Florida. 

Norman  W.  Getslnger,  of  Michigan. 

Lindsey  Grant,  of  Georgia. 

Charles  M.  Hanson,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Harry  W.  Helkenen.  of  Virginia. 

Edward  W.  Holmes,  of  Maryland. 

Gordon  D.  King,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Paul  H.  Krelsberg.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Verne  L.  Larson,  of  Washington. 

Stephen  Low,  of  Ohio. 

George  C.  Moore,  of  California. 

John  A.  Moran  III.  of  New  Jersey. 

Laurent  E.  Morin,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Howard  F.  Newsom,  of  Indiana. 

Christopher  A.  Norred.  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Herbert  S.  Okun,  of  New  York. 

Richard  W.  Petree,  of  Colorado. 

Hugh  C.  Reichard,  of  Virginia. 

Irving  I.  Schiffman.  of  Maryland. 

Ray  Sena.  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico. 


J.  Harlan  Southerland,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Francis  R.  Starrs,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Theodore  \  Tremblay.  of  California. 

Harold  C.  Voorhees,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  H.  Wenzel,  of  Florida. 

Guy  A.  Wiggins,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  3 : 

Natale  H.  Bellocchl,  of  New  York. 

Harry  E.  Bergold,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Paul  H.  Boeker,  of  Ohio. 

Michael  P.  Boerner.  of  New  Jersey. 

Thonii^s  D.  Boyatt,  of  Ohio. 

Frederick  Z.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  C.  Dorrance,  of  California. 

Robert  W.  Duemllng,  of  California. 

William  L.  Duttcn,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 

Raymond  C.  Ewing,  of  California. 

Robert  L.  Flanegln,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  L.  Glngles.  of  Florida. 

John  C.  Griffith,  of  Connecticut. 

Stanley  P.  Harris,  of  Maryland. 

Samuel  F.  Hart,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Roy  T.  Haverkamp,  of  Missouri. 

Henry  A.  Holmes,  oi  Kansas. 

John  W.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  E.  Keller.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Edson  W.  Kempe,  of  California. 

Anthony  S.  Kochanek.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Paul  L.  Laase,  of  Virginia. 

Clint  .\.  Lauderdale,  of  California. 

Gerard  J.  Levesque.  of  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Marcla  L.  Martin,  of  Florida. 

James  K.  Matter,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Eiwood  J.  McGiiire,  of  Connecticut. 

William  H.  McLean,  of  Texas. 

J.  William  Piez.  of  Colorado. 

Samuel  M.  Plnckney,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  C.  Scissors,  of   Missouri. 

Peter  Semler,  of  Virginia. 

Goodwin  Shapiro,  of  Texas. 

John  P.  Shumate,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Michael  B.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  Stromayer,  of  Illinois. 

James  L.  Tull,  of  Iowa 

Ronald  A.  Webb,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Melissa  P.  Wells,  of  New  York. 

James  W.  White,  of  Florida. 

Dawson  S.  Wilson,  of  Florida. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  3  and  Con- 
sular Officers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Edward  H.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  D.  Capri,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Alice  W.  Clement,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  G.  Day.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Stephen  A.  Dobrenchuk.  of  Maryland. 

Harvey  J.  Feldman,  of  Illinois. 

George  O.  Huey,  of  Illinois. 

George  W.  Jaeger,  of  Missouri. 

Burton  Levin,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Anthony  P.  O'Boyle,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Nancy  Ostrander.  of  Indiana. 

Arthur  W.  Purcell.  of  Massachusetts. 

Denman  F.  Stanfieid,  of  Texas. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  4: 

Raymond  J.  Alvarez,  of  California. 

George  Anelro.  of  New  Jersey. 

Merle  E.  .\rp,  of  Iowa. 

Kenneth  H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

G.  Paul  Balabanls,  of  California. 

Bradford   Bishop,   Jr.,   of   California. 

Norman  M.  Bouton,  of  Indiana. 

.Alfred  P.  Brainard,  of  Washington. 

Kenneth  L.  Brown,  of  California. 

James  \.  Budeit,  of  Nebraska. 

Pierce  K.  Bullen.  of  Florida. 

Miss  .'Vnn  P.  Campbell,  of  Connecticut. 

John  W.  Campbell,  of  California. 

Thomas  J.  Carolan,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

George  P.  Carr,  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Louis  N.  Cavanaugh,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Timothy  W.  Chllds,  of  Connecticut. 

Harry  E.  Christie,  of  California. 

William  P.  Clappin,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  S.  Clarke,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

George  W.  F.  CUf  c,  of  California. 
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Robcrl  P.  Coe  of  Massachusetts. 
Stephen  P.  Dawkins,  of  New  Jersey. 
Wilfred  F.  Declercq,  of  Missouri 
Kicnurd  A.  Dugstad,  of  Florida. 
cn;irles  P.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columb.a. 

Adi'lph  H.  Ei.-.ner,  of  Florida. 
Charles  Edward  Emmons,  of  California. 
Henry  A.  Engelbrecht,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
David  Meredith  Evans,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  M.  Featherstone,  of  Pennsylvania. 
D  tvld  J.  FLscher,  of  Texas. 
Patrick  E.  FitzGerald,  of  Virginia. 
Ronald  D.  Flack,  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  A.  Flaien.  of  Minnesota. 
Myle.s  R   Rene  Frechette,  of  Washington. 
Peter  F.  Frost,  of  Connecticut. 
Roger  R.  Gamble,  of  New  Mexico. 
Paul  John  Glasoe,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  P.  Goold,  of  California. 
James  J.  Gormley,  of  New  York. 
Rirhard  C  Graham,  of  Virginia. 
James  T  Hackett,  of  California. 
Alan  M.  Hardv  of  Ohio. 
M  Charles  Hill,  of  New  Jersey. 
David  Bruce  Jackson,  of  California. 
Don  C  Jensen,  of  Calltornla. 
Philip  K.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
George  Lorkwood  Kelly,  of  Georgia. 
Edward  Kreuser,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  J.  LaMazza,  of  New  York. 
Melvyn  Levltsky,  of  Maryland. 
Matthew  T.  Lorlmer,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Hallock  R.  Lucius,  of  Ohio. 
Edward  Marks,  of  California. 
Douglas  G.  Marshall,  of  California. 
Jim  B  MarshaU.  of  Tennessee. 
James  Richard  Matz,  of  Texas. 
John  T.  McCarthy,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gerald  Joseph  Monroe,  of  New  Mexico. 
Robert  J.  Montgomery,  of  Texas. 
Ambler  H.  Moss,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Coleman  J.  Nee,  of  Massachusetts. 
Edward  V.  Nef,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
William  V.  P.  Newlin.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  P.  Ober,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
F.  Pierce  Olson,  of  Calllornla. 
Allan  W.  Otto,  of  Illinois. 
Edmund  M.  Parsons,  of  Texas. 
Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.  Connecticut. 
William  Pollk.  of  New  York. 
Ralph  C.  Porter  III,  of  New  Jersey. 
Lawrence  R.  Ralcht,  of  New  York, 
Walter  G.  Ramsay,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
John  E.  Reinertson.  of  Wisconsin. 
Thomas  J.  Roesch,  of  Ohio. 
Alan  D.  Romberg,  of  Maryland, 
Lawrence  D.  Russell,  of  Florida. 
Edward  Michael  Sacchet,  of  Maryland. 
Irving  L.  Sanders,  of  Washington. 
P.  Peter  Sarros.  of  New  York. 
Norman  T.  Shaft,  of  Minnesota. 
David  G.  Shaw,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  W.  Simons,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Robert  R.  Strand,  of  Ohio. 
William  L.  Swing,  of  North  Carolina. 
Daniel  Taher,  of  New  Jersey. 
Maurice  M.  Tanner,  of  Utah. 
Rush  W.  Taylor.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
George  A.  Trail  III,  of  Permsylvanla. 
George  Peter  Varros,  of  Connecticut. 
Erwin  W.  von  den  Stelnen.  of  California. 
Paul  V.  Ward,  of  Florida. 
Stephen  B.  Watklns,  of  Connecticut. 
William  B.  Whitman,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Frank  G.  Wlsner  II,  of  Maryland. 
Wilbur  I.  Wright,  of  Michigan. 
Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  4  and  Con- 
sular Officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Coradlno  E.  Oattl,  of  Connecticut. 
Marlon  L.  Qrlbble,  of  New  York. 
James  E.  Kerr,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  5 : 
Bruce  A.  Abt,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  H.  Adams,  of  Cfkllf  ornla. 
John  K.  Atchley.  of  Virginia. 
Alfred  R.  Barr,  of  California. 


George  T.  Basil,  of  New  York. 
Dan  E.  Bean,  of  Tennessee. 
Robert  W.  Becker,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  G.  Billo,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Dorothy  Jean  Black,  of  California. 
John  W.  Bllgh,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
David  Bloch,  of  New  York. 
J.  Richard  Bock,  of  Washington. 
Richard   Thomas   Booth,   of  Michigan. 
Thomas  J.  Burke,  of  New  York. 
Albert  Peter  Burleigh,  of  California. 
David  H.   Burns,  of  Massachusetts. 
Weldon  D    Burson,  of  Texas. 
WlUiam  S.  Butcher,  of  Ohio. 
Michael    Carpenter,    of   Virginia. 
Robert  J.  Carroll,  of  Connecticut. 
Leo  P.  Ceochlnl.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  O.  Cecil,  of  California. 
James  H.  Cheatham,  of  Tennessee. 
Bruce  W.  Clark,  of  California. 
Henry  L.  Clarke,  of  South  Carolina. 
James  K.  Connell,  of  Connecticut. 
Alford  W.  Cooley,  of  Connecticut. 
Arthur  B.  Corte,  of  New  York. 
Charles  B.  Cuenod,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Hilary  J.  Cunningham,  of  Michigan. 
Miss  Mary  Teresita  Currle,  of  New  York. 
Timothy  E.  Deal,  of  California. 
Rust   M.   Demlng,  of   the  District   of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  N.  Dertadian,  of  California. 
Robert  8.  Drtscoll  IV,  of  New  York. 
Gordon  J.  DuGan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  David  Forbes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Galen  W.  Fox,  of  Hawaii. 

Jon  M.  Glbney,  of  New  York. 

Prank  Ralph  GoUno,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dennis  C.  Goodman,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  F.  Gould,  of  Ohio. 

Larry  C.  Grahl,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  J.  Gross,  of  New  York. 

Donald  A    Guerriero,  of  New  Jersey. 

George  H.  Haines  III,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Thonoas    P.    Hamilton,   of   Hawaii. 

Thomas  M.  Harrington,  of   Rhode  Island. 

F.  Allen  Harris,  of  Texas 

William  B   Harris,  of  California. 

Robert  Y.  Hayashida,  of  Hawaii. 

Donald  Purse  Herr,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hicks,  of  Ohio. 

Brooke  C.  Holmes,  of  California. 

Richard  A.  Holmes,  of  Michigan. 

Michael  M.  Hornblow,  of  New  York. 

William  Edwin  Humphrey,  of  Oklahoma. 

Stanley  R.  Ifshln,  of  New  York. 

Louis  P.  Janowskl,  of  nunols. 

Mrs.  Jo  Ann  M.  Jenkins,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  D.  Johnson,  of  Missouri. 

Peter  Edward  Jones,  of  Maryland. 

Raymond  C.  Jorgenson,  of  North  Dakota. 

John  J.  KadlUs.  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Arma  Jane  Karaer,  of  Minnesota. 

Thomas  B.  Killeen.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bruce  Klnsey,  of  Illinois. 

Harry  Kopp.  of  New  York. 

Stephen  L.  Lande,  of  New  York. 

Warren  A.  Lavorel,  of  California. 

Terry  Lee  Leltzell,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  Thomas  Lincoln,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Stuart  H.  Llppe,  of  Michigan. 

Ralph  L.  Lowry,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  E.  Macklln,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Nicholas  C.  H.  MacNeil,  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  S.  Maher,  of  Illinois. 

John  P.  Malsto,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gene  B.  Marshall,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Charles  A.  Mast,  of  South  Dakota. 

Miss  Lois  Jean  Matteson,  of  Virginia. 

James  N.  May,  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Stephanie  Mayfleld,  of  California. 

Howard  L.  McGowan,  of  Ohio. 

Richard  M.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina. 

Robert  Wesley  Miller,  of  California. 

Richard  H.  Milton,  of  West  Virginia. 

Paul  D.  Mollneaux,  of  New  York. 

Ned  E.  Morris,  of  Tennessee. 

Donald  E.  Mudd,  of  Florida. 

Richard  W.  Mueller,  of  Connecticut. 

James  P.  Nach,  of  New  York. 


John  L.  Nesvig,  of  Minnesota. 
Da\id  C.  Norton,  of  Florida. 
Walter  M.  Notheis,  of  California. 
Charles  T.  Owens,  of  California. 
Thomas  Parker,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 
B.  Lynn  Pascoe,  of  New  York. 
Miles  S.  Pendleton,  Jr.,  of  Washington. 
Philip  E.  Pennlnger,  of  North  Carolina. 
Robert  M.  Perlto,  of  Colorado. 
B.  Donovan  Plcard,  of  Alabama. 
Charles  J.  Pitman,  of  Iowa. 
William  B.  Pogue,  of  California. 
Arnold  L.  Raphel.  of  New  Jersey. 
Jonathan  B.  Rlckert,  of  Michigan. 
Wilson  A.  Riley,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
Lionel  A.  Rosenblatt,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Herman  J.  Rossi,  in,  of  Washington. 
William  R.  Salisbury,  of  New  Yorx. 
Miss  Eleanor  Wallace  Savage,  of  Callforma. 
David  L.  Schiele.  of  California. 
Thomas  .\.  Schlenker,  of  California. 
Ra>Tnand  G.  H.  Seitz,  of  Texas. 
Andrew  D.  Sens,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Jack  M.  Seymour.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Seton  Shanley.  of  New  Jersey. 
Edric  Sherman,  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Katherlne  H.  Shirley,  of  Illinois. 
John  P.  Simmons,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Coltmibla. 

Thomas  W.  Sonandres,  of  Texas. 
Seton  Stapleton,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  H.  Stern,  of  New  York. 
William  W.  Struck,  of  Kentucky. 
Jiimes  Tarrant,  of  California. 
J.  Clagett  Taylor.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
James  E.  Taylor,  of  California. 
Douglas  K.  Watson,  of  California. 
Donald  B.  Westmore,  of  Washington. 
Peter  D.  Whitney,  of  New  York. 
Richard  H.  Williams,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Joanna  W.  Witzel,  of  California. 
Lacy  A.  Wright,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  6: 
Ward  Davis  Barmon,  of  New  York. 
Clifford  Lloyd  Brody,  of  New  York. 
William  Ross  Creach.  of  Missouri 
Thomas  P.  Doubleday.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Katherlne  M.  Durkln,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  Lewis  Fenton,  of  New  York. 
Robert  S.  Gelbard,  of  New  York. 
Daniel  V.  Grant,  of  North  Carolina. 
John  Christopher  Grlgassy,  of  Texas. 
Sherman  N.  Hinson,  of  Vermont. 
Nicholas  R.  Lang,  of  New  York. 
Harlan  Y.  M.  Lee,  of  California. 
John  P.  Lyle,  of  New  York. 
John  R.  Malott,  of  Illinois. 
George  E.  Moose,  of  Colorado. 
John  G.  H.  Muehlke,  Jr.,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Eric  David  Newsom,  of  California. 
Peter  S    Per6nyl.  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  C.  Reis,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 
Miss  Judith  Rodes.  of  Texas. 
Miss  Barbara  L.  Schell,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Lange  Schermerhorn.  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Barbara  Jane  Schrage,  of  Wisconsin. 
Robert  E.  Snyder,  of  Massachusetts. 
E.  Michael  Southwlck,  of  California. 
Edward  Richard  Stumpf,  of  New  York. 
Randolph  A.  Swart,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  A.  Tsukayama,  of  Hawaii. 
Matthew  P.  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment  as   a  Foreign   Service   Officer  of  class 
3,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

J.  Donald  Blevlns,  of  Virginia. 
For   appointment  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officers  of  class  3,  Consular  Of- 
flcers.    and    Secretaries    In    the    Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
A.  T.  Palklewlcz.  of  Florida. 
G.  Richard  Hopwood,  of  Vermont. 
Leonard  L.  Lefkow,  of  Washington. 
William  Dews  Miller,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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G.  Michael  Razl.  of  Maine. 
For  reappointment  In  the  Fcreigu  Serv- 
ice as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  4.  a 
Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica : 

Arthur  L.  Price,  of  Illinois. 
Par   appointment   as   Foreign   Service   In- 
formation  Officers  of  class  4,  Consular  Of- 
ficers,   and    Secretaries    in    the    Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Louis  E.  Pollchettl,  of  New  York. 
Sherman  H.  Ross,  of  California. 
Raymond  L.  Spencer,  of  Virginia. 
Norman  Zlff,  of  California. 
Herman  Zlvetz,  of  California. 
For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer of  class  5.  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secre- 
tary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Dan  J.  Thai,  of  California. 
For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officer  of  class  5,  a  Consular  Officer, 
and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
Miss  Linda  A.  Buggeln.  of  Florida. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  class  6,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Walter  B.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
Miss  Jane  Whitney,  of  Washington. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  class  7  to  class  6: 
Douglas  B.  Archard,  of  Wisconsin. 
Gary  S.  Basek,  of  New  York. 
Bruce  Anthony  Beardsley,  of  Nevada. 
Robert  W.  Beckham,  of  Florida. 
John  Elgnus  Clark,  of  Maryland. 
Jamej  F.  Collins,  of  Illinois. 
Louis  Crevellng.  Jr.,  of  California. 
Jeffrey  Davldow,  of  Minnesota. 
Daniel  Linus  Dolan,  of  Maryland. 
G.  Gene  Griffiths,  of  Tennessee. 
Richard  W.  Hoover,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  F.  Hopp«r,  of  Virginia. 
Charles  Bowman  Jacoblnl,  of  Illinois. 
Ralph  R.  Johnson,  of  Washington. 
James  D.  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
D.  Thomas  Longo,  Jr.,  of  the  District   of 
Columbia. 
Bruce  Malkln,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  Egan  McAteer,  of  West  Virginia. 
Alan  R  McKee,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Harold  Edward  Melnhelt,  of  Illinois. 
Joseph  Hanthorn  Melrose,  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mark  E.  Mohr,  of  New  Jersey. 
David  Richard  Moran,  of  Nebraska. 
Miss  Alynn  Joelle  Nathanson,  of  New  York. 
V.  Edward  Olson,  of  Minnesota. 
David  A.  Pabst,  of  Washington. 
David  R.  Patterson,  of  Arkansas. 
Anthony  Carson  Perkins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
John  L.  Pitts,  of  Washington. 
Mark  J.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut. 
Laurencs  E.  Pops  n,  of  Massachusetts. 
Craig  Emerson  Richardson,  of  Ohio. 
William  TuiB.  Robertson,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Oerald  W.  Soott,  of  Oklahoma. 
Douglas  K.  Stevens,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Richard  L.  Stevens,  of  Iowa. 
Daniel  Anton  Strasser,  of  California. 
Lawrence  Palmer  Taylor,  of  Ohio. 
Albert  A.  Thlbault,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 
WUUam  H.  Twaddell,  of  Rhode  Island. 
StanlBlaiis  R.  P.  Valerga.  of  Texas. 
Miss  Mary  von  Brlesen,  of  Wisconsin. 
Paul  H.  Wackerbuth,  of  New  Jersey. 
Oeorg*  P.  Ward,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Reed  T.  Wamlck.of  Colorado. 
Geoffrey  I.  Wolfe,  of  Maryland. 
Frank  Joseph  Zamblto,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers  of  class  7  to  class  6: 


John   L.   G.   Archibald,   of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edward  J.  Hinker,  of  Minnesota. 

J.  Michael  Houlahan,  of  Iowa. 

David  L.  Jamison,  of  Maryland. 

Anthony  A.  Markulls,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  J.  Nugent,  of  Maryland. 

Roger  C.  Rasco,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Cornelia  M.  Sheahan,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  W.  Swltzer,  of  Colorado. 

David  P.  Wagner,  of  Florida. 

John  David  Watt,  of  Texas. 

For  promotion   from   Foreign   Service  offi- 
cers of  class  8  to  class  7: 

Paul  H.  Blackburn,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Ann  S.  Carroll,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Daniel  Chester  Cochran,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  Arthur  Coulter,  of  Oregon. 

Jan  de  Wilde,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  Lee  Field,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Allen  McDowell  Hale,  of  Virginia. 

Albert  Lee  Halff,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Carolee  Helleman,  of  Nebraska. 

Frederic  William  Maerkle  III,  of  California. 

William  Morris  Pollack,  of  New  York. 

Clement  Laurence  Salvadorl,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Jeffrey  R.  Siegel,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  B.  Smith.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

James  W.  Swihart,  Jr  ,  of  the  District  of 
Columb.a. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  clas.s  8  to  class  7: 

Michael  L    B."axt,>a,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mrs,  Victoria  B.  Jacqueney,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Su.Min  Davis  Todd,  of  Virginia. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign   Service  offi- 
cers of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
.Slates  of  America : 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bollmann,  of  Missouri. 
Kenneth  W.  Chard,  of  Virginia. 
Philip  Lawrence  Chrlstenson,  of  Virginia. 
Dunald  R.  Cleveland,  of  Oregon. 
Lee  O.  Coldren.  of  California. 
Michael  J.   Duffy,  of  Virginia. 
Craig  G.  Dunkerley,  of  Massachusetts. 
Miss  Judith  I.  Hughes,  of  Utah. 
Mark  Johnson,  of  Montana. 
Miss  Mellnda  L.  Kimble,  of  Arizona. 
Russell  August  LaMantla,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Lann  A.  Malesky.  of  North  Carolina. 
Walter  H.  Manger,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  J.  Marcott,  of  Massachusetts. 
Pedro  Martinez,  of  Texas. 
Gregory  Lynn  Mattson.  of  New  Jersey. 
Steven  McDonald,  of  Missouri. 
Brunson  McKlnlcy,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  G.  McLean,  of  Montana. 
Clarence  M,  Nagao,  of  Hawaii. 
John  M.  O'Brien,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philip  Dudley  Oliver,  of  Alabama. 
Gordon  Brent  Olson,  of  Washington. 
Allen  R.  Overmoyyer,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  Christie  Ramsay,  of  Michigan. 

John  W.  Salmon.  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

L.  Gordon  Shouse,  of  Indiana. 

Leo  R.  Wollemborg,  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officers  of  class  7,  Consular  Officers, 
and  Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America : 

Parker  J.  Anderson,  of  California. 

Mlsa  Sarah  R.  Anderson,  of  West  Virginia 

Peter  T.  Becskehazy,  of  Ohio. 

Predrlo  A.  Emmert,  of  Michigan. 

Richard  F.  Hayse.  of  Kansas. 

Thomas  A.  Homan,  of  Illinois. 

William  P.  Klehl,  of  Peimsylvanla. 

Paul  D.  Panacclone,  of  New  Hampshire. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Officers 
of  class  8.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretarlee 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 


Marc  Allen  Baas,  of  Michigan. 

Russell    Barbor.r,    of    PennsylvaiUa. 

Miss  A    Elizabeth  Jones,  of  Maryland. 

Brian  Michael  Patrick  McNamara,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Christopher  T.  Seaver.  of  California. 

Gregory  D.  Strong,  of  Montana. 

Arthur  M.  Welsburd,  of  Arkansas. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officers  of  class  8.  Constilar  Officers, 
and  Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

George  P.  Bonjoc,  of  California. 

Theodore  A.  Boyd,  of  Ohio. 

Miss   Sarah   S.   Bush,   of   Washington. 

Arthur  E.  Green,  of  New  York. 

Hugh  H.  Hara,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Jeanne  M.  Rogge.  of  Minnesota. 

Paul  J.  Saxton,  of  New  York. 

Foreign  Service  Re-,fi-vf  or.lr  r  to  be  a 
Consular  Officer  cf  tic  United  .States  of 
America- 

Paul   V.   Harwood.  of  Pennsylvania 

Porelg.i  Service  Reserve  Officers  to  be  Con- 
sular Officers  and  Secretaries  in  the  Dip- 
lomatlc  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

James  E.  .Anderson,  of  Washington. 

Michael  E    Berg,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  A    Burns,  of  Connecticut. 

John  L.  Capurso.  of  Virginia. 

Paul  H.  Clarke,  of  Maryland. 

Melvln  F  Collins,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Raymond  Eveland,  of  Iowa. 

Philip  F  Fendlg.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

David  W.  Herpy.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Robert  L.  Hirshberg.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Sianley  W.  Kylls,  of  Virginia. 

David  C.  Lamoureux,  of  Ohio. 

Michael  McGlnnls,  cf  Maryland. 

Michael  L.  Milllgan.  of  New  York. 

Robert  D.  Murphy,  cf  tne  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

M1S.S  Arlene  Render,  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  I.  Saltsxnan,  of  Montana. 

James  M.  Senner,  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  Earl  Watklns,  Jr..  of  Tennessee. 

John  F.  Webb,  of  Virginia. 

John  H.  Wilson,  of  Maryland. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  sec- 
retaries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

I:  Paul  OechjsU,  of  Vlrgflnla. 

Raymond  A.  Warren,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miles  O.  Wedeman,  of  Maryland. 

Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Curtis  W.  Bartholomew,  of  California. 

John  F.  Charlton,  of  California. 

William  E.  Handford,  of  Oregon. 

Joseph  A.  Keaton,  of  Indiana. 

Donald  J.  Leahy,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Carol  A.  Roehl,  of  Texas. 

Michael  M.  Sherman,  of  California. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  25,  1971 : 

SECuarriES  and  Exckaxce  Coumission 

William  J  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1974. 

DxPA«T»03JT  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Wkuark 

Stephen  Kurzm&n,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Robert  O.  Beatty,  of  Idaho,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 


March  25,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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WHAT  MY  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 


or    new     YORK 


LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
legany County  American  Legion  auxiliary 
In  my  district  has  just  concluded  its  essay 
contest  on  the  subject,  "What  My  Flag 
Means  To  Me." 

Students  from  11  schools  in  grades  3 
through  9  took  part.  Sixth-grade  winner 
Joanna  Setchel,  from  Cuba  Central 
School,  has  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
flag  in  a  way  that  could  put  many  of  us 
adults  to  shame. 

Her  understanding  of  what  the  colors 
mean  gives  happy  reassurance  that  de- 
spite the  few  who  would  desecrate  the 
flag,  our  Nation,  especially  its  youngsters, 
still  flnds  strength  and  hope  in  It  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom. 

I  want  to  commend  the  American 
Legion  for  affording  these  yoimg  people 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on 
the  flag  and  I  especially  compliment 
Joaima  on  her  prize-winning  essay. 

It  Is  my  desire  that  my  colleagues  share 
her  thoughts,  and  I  Include  it  in  the 
Record : 

What  My  Flag  Means  to  Me 
(By  Joanna  Setchel) 

The  flag,  to  me.  Is  more  than  a  piece  of 
material  In  three  different  colors,  or  the  latest 
fa.'^hlon  In  color  ensembles,  "The  Patriotism 
Look." 

It  means  strength,  'ellowshlp,  and  a  united 
people  living  In  a  country  In  which  many 
people  sacrlfled  their  lives  to  make  America 
a  proud  place  to  display  such  a  work  of  love. 

Recalling  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross,  I  am 
proud  that  she  took  time  and  care  with  her 
skilled  fingers  to  produce  a  lovely  banner 
symbolizing  our  America. 

Also  the  story  in  the  poem  about  Barbara 
Prletchle  by  John  Oreenleaf  Whlttler  shows 
her  loyalty  to  the  country  and  Its  flag.  Do  you 
remember:  "Shoot,  If  you  must  this  old  gray 
head;  but  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

If  everyone  In  the  United  States  loved  the 
flag  as  Betsy  Ross  and  Barbara  Frtetchle  did, 
would  there  be  so  many  conflicts  about  It? 

Now  I  close  my  eyes  and  find  a  mind 
picture.  A  vlvtd  red  comes  flashing  to  my  eyes 
blending  with  a  brtlllant  white.  Also  strik- 
ing my  eyes  Is  a  fleld  of  blue  In  an  upper  left 
corner  spangled  with  dazzling  white  stars. 
And  as  my  brain's  picture  comes  to  life,  I 
can  see  It  rippling  and  rolling  In  the  waves 
of  my  brainstorm.  Do  you  notice  It  In  your 
mind  picture?  The  waves  of  my  brainstorm  go 
all  through  my  body.  Oh!  Now  I  feel  some- 
thing gripping  my  heart.  What  can  It  be? 

Oh.  if  I  could  only  explain  to  you  my 
feelings  all  over  inside  me,  you  woula  feel  It, 
too.  It  Is  a  love  for  a  flag  meant  to  honor, 
not  abuse  and  walk  on.  It  gives  me  a  yearn- 
ing to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  world  and  yell 
out  to  all  that  would  listen,  "This  Is  a  flag 
representing  the  country  In  which  you  live! 
You  shotild  love  the  country  with  all  its 
mountains,  rivers,  and  people.  You,  people 
were  meant  to  live  to  love  it.  Do  you  love  It? 
I  do.  I  honestly  do !" 

Do  the  colors  of  the  flag  mean  anything  to 
you?  WeU,  look  at  It  this  way.  The  stars  In 
the  fleld  of  blue  could  represent  people,  each 
one  standing,  allowed  to  stand  by  himself  in 


freedom.  The  color  red;  I  remember  the  blood 
shed  by  our  forefathers  so  that  generations 
to  come  could  live  In  a  free  coxintry.  White 
is  a  color  of  purity.  America  was  a  clean, 
pure  and  religious  country  where  clean, 
pure,  religious  people  lived  and  still  live. 

If  anyone  had  anything  to  say,  I  would 
give  them  a  few  reasons  to  love  their  flag. 

As  long  as  our  flag  flies  proudly  over  cities, 
homes,  and  schools,  we  will  live  in  a  free 
coiaitry.  Free  to  worship  God  in  our  own 
ways,  free  to  live  where  we  want  to  live,  and 
free  to  write  what  we  feel  is  needed  to  be  put 
In  writing,  like  this  essay.  My  flag  means  a 
democratic  country  ruled  by  the  people  by 
their  wants  and  needs.  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
want  to  live  in  a  non-democratic  country. 

Also  the  American  flag  symbolizes  that 
our  country  must  and  will  stay  united  in 
times  of  war,  tragedy  and  emergency  as  well 
as  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquility. 

There  are  words  that  are  very  hard  to  de- 
scribe. Can  you  describe  sweet?  Or  how 
about  describing  love?  It  Is  not  very  easy 
and  I  am  finding  It  a  bit  difficult  to  de- 
scribe what  my  country's  flag  means  to  me 
the  way  I  wish  to  say  It.  Motions  and  ges- 
tures might  help,  but  I  need  words.  Words 
to  express  my  emotions  for  my  flag. 

I  can  use  words  such  as  affection,  loyalty, 
warmth,  friendliness  and  compassion.  But 
these  words  are  inadequate  to  express  my 
deepest  feelings  about  my  country's  flag. 


the  damage  to  our  economy  by  the  debt 
limit  increase  against  the  dire  need  of 
social  security  recipients  for  an  increase 
in  their  incomes.  My  concern  for  our 
elderly  prompted  me  to  vote  for  this 
"package." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  objection 
to  this  type  of  trick  legislation,  whereby 
two  unrelated  and  nongermane  pieces  of 
legislation  are  packaged  together  so  that 
we  are  not  given  a  chance  to  record  our 
votes  on  each  proposition  separately.  I 
hope  the  public  is  aware  of  this  practice 
and  will  Join  me  and  other  interested 
Members  of  Congress  in  seeking  a  re- 
vision of  such  regressive  customs  in  our 
legislative  system. 


UNFAIR  PROCEDURE 


NIXON'S  SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHAR- 
ING FUND  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or    FLORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1971 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  two  vital  pieces  of  legislation  came 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
One  of  those  matters  dealt  with  the  limit 
on  our  debt  ceiling;  the  other  was  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits. 

I  wish  to  protest  the  grossly  unfair 
procedure  of  combining  important  legis- 
lation into  one  package  as  the  joint  com- 
mittee from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  in  this  instance^and 
which  has  too  often  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

On  March  3,  1971,  I  cast  my  vote 
against  the  increase  in  our  public  debt, 
I  feel  that  $430  billion  is  excessive;  it 
will  eventually  mean  more  tax  dollars 
taken  from  the  public,  and  I  wanted  the 
people  of  my  district  to  understand  how 
I  felt.  The  people  we  represent  deserve 
to  know  our  votes  and  positions  on  these 
matters. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  vigorously 
supported  an  increase  In  the  social  se- 
curity payments  to  our  elder  citizens. 
The  urgency  of  their  plight — of  being  on 
fixed  incomes  during  a  period  of  height- 
ened Inflation — has  been  a  deep  concern 
to  all  of  us. 

By  foisting  off  on  the  Congress  a  bill 
that  tied  both  the  debt  limit  Increase  and 
the  social  security  payments  increase, 
many  of  us  who  wanted  to  assert 
our  position  on  each  matter  separately, 
were  placed  in  the  position  of  weighing 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  a.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of 
President  Nixon's  Specisd  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Fund  for  Transportation.  I  repre- 
sent an  urban  constituency.  For  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  this  plan  focuses  on 
our  most  basic  transportation  problem — 
financing. 

Considerable  headway  has  been  made 
in  recent  months  in  promoting  urban 
mass  transit  development.  We  are  aware 
of  our  congestion  and  pollution  prob- 
lems. And  we  know  most  of  the  options 
available  to  solve  them.  Special  revenue 
sharing  will  help  answer  the  big  ques- 
tion: Where  will  the  money  come  from? 

Our  area,  like  many  areas  in  America, 
is  feeling  the  inflationary  forces  that 
have  swept  the  country.  And  we  have 
some  unemployment.  It  is  difBcult  in- 
deed to  plan  long-term  heavy  invest- 
ments for  transportation  in  this  kind  of 
an  urban  climate.  Special  revenue  shar- 
ing, as  proposed  in  the  Presidents  mes- 
sage, would  give  our  urban  areas  the 
assurance  of  Federal  funding — without 
the  matching  funds  requirement  and 
without  the  usual  Federal  restrictions. 

Maximum  flexibility  in  local  spending 
alternatives  is  an  admirable  goal  in  any 
program.  But  It  is  an  absolute  pre- 
requisite in  urban  transportation  plan- 
ning. We  must  be  able  to  decide  at 
the  local  level  whether  or  not  we  need 
highways,  buses,  subways,  rowboats,  or 
whatever. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  ask  urban  areas 
to  make  objective  Intermodal  choices 
under  the  present  grant-in-aid  system. 
The  choice  between  dollars  for  highways 
and  pennies  for  subways  is  no  choice  at 
aU. 

Special  revenue  sharing  for  transpor- 
tation would  make  all  modes  equal  in 
terms  of  financing.  I  support  both  the 
concept  and  program. 
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REAR  WARFARE— REVOLUTIONARY 
ANTIMHITARISM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing highly  informative  articles  con- 
cern two  facets  of  the  Communist  effort 
to  disintegrate  American  military  forces. 
The  author  of  these  articles,  Francis  J. 
McNamara,  has  had  experience  in  both 
Army  intelligence  during  World  War  n 
and  with  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  serving  as  staff  director 
from  1962  to  1969. 

Mr.  McNamara's  articles  deal  with  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Communists 
and  other  leftist  groups  to  disrupt  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  maintain  an  effective 
fighting  force  by  destroying  the  selective 
service  apparatiis  and  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corp.  Mr.  McNamara 
clearly  distinguishes  between  legitimate 
and  loyal  opposition  to  the  draft  and  the 
illegal  bombing  and  burning  of  selective 
service  and  ROTC  by  those  who  wish  to 
totally  destroy  our  Armed  Forces. 

Bolshevik  antimilitary  activity  has  his- 
torically included  quite  a  wide  range  of 
targets  and  operational  patterns  ranging 
from  industrial  sabotage  and  strikes,  to 
attempts  to  influence  members  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  to  cut  necessary  programs,  to 
agitation  and  violence  at  research  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  military.  The 
general  goal  of  Bolshevik  revolutionary 
antimilitary  activity  today  would  seem  to 
be  the  lowering  of  the  fighting  capability 
of  the  main  enemy,  the  United  States, 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  their 
own  military  capability,  until  a  point  is 
reached  where  Soviet  victory  becomes 
probable.  The  results  of  Communist  op- 
erations of  this  type  are  felt  when  the 
first  blow  of  the  Red  armed  forces,  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear,  cave  in  the  op- 
posing forces — at  least  this  is  the  ideal 
which  they  strive  to  bring  about. 

Antimilitary  activity  in  the  enemy 
country  before  the  battle  begins  is  sup- 
posed to  pave  the  way  for  Soviet  vic- 
tory in  the  armed  struggle  which  is 
launched  when  victory  seems  more  or  less 
assured. 

The  following  two  articles  appeared  In 
the  March  13  and  March  20,  1971,  edi- 
tion of  Himian  Events  Newsmagazine: 
"Undermine  and  Destbot  thb  Asmy" 
The  revolutionary  or  would-be  world  con- 
queror who  did  not  try  to  undercut  and 
subvert  the  armed  forces  of  his  opposition 
would  be  a  fool.  Communists  are  not  fools — 
either  as  revolutionaries  or  world  conquerors. 
No  group  m  history  has  devoted  as  much 
time,  thought  and  debate  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  solid  body  of  revolutionary  doc- 
trine— and  to  the  field  testing  of  It.  In  their 
drive  toward  world  conquest,  they  have  de- 
voted more  attention  to  revolution  than  to 
concepts  of  traditional  warfare  (though  that 
has  been  anything  but  neglected) . 

Years  ago,  when  Communists  were  pri- 
marily domestic  revolutionaries  and  the  Idea 
of  world  conquest  was  no  more  than  a  dis- 
tant dream,  their  1919  classic  ABC  of  Com- 
muniam  (N.  Bukhartn  and  E.  Preobrazhen- 
8ky)  stated:  "It  Is  necessary,  above  all  thlnga, 
to  imdermlne  and  destroy  the  army  In  or- 
der to  overcome  the  bourgeoisie." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  Is  Establishment  dogma  that  this  quo- 
tation Is  completely  Irrelevant  to  the  U.S. 
today,  at  least  as  far  as  our  Internal  affairs 
are  concerned.  The  reason  being  that  com- 
munism In  the  VS.  Is  washed  up.  finished 
discredited  as  a  philosophy  and  Ineffective 
and  powerless  as  a  movement. 

Yet,  to  get  a  realistic  picture  of  the  do- 
mestic Communists'  ability  to  Influence 
events  In  this  country  and  significantly 
weaken  Its  security,  the  most  productive 
thing  to  do  Is  keep  the  above  quotation 
clearly  in  mind  while  taking  a  hard  look 
at  certain  matters  affecting  the  readiness  of 
our  military  services. 

Most  Americans  are  aware  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  escalating  attack  on  the  en- 
tire U.S.  defense  organization  In  recent  years. 
The  assault  Is  probably  broader,  more  In- 
tensified and  varied  than  at  any  other  time 
In  history. 

No  aspect  of  military  preparedness  has  es- 
caped. There  Is  criticism  of  our  admittedly 
huge  defense  budget,  carping  about  what  are 
termed  excessive  U.S.  military  commitments 
abroad,  extensive  publicity  about  cost  over- 
runs for  weapons  development  (but  not  the 
Kennedy  Cultural  Center).  Department  of 
Defense  research  for  anything  but  purely 
military  purposes  has  been  hit — and  cur- 
tailed. University  research  cooperation  In 
solving  defense  problems  Is  refused. 

Recruiting  for  the  armed  services,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  firms  en- 
gaged In  defense  production  such  as  General 
Electric  and  Dow,  is  disrupted.  ABM  and 
MIRV  have  been  the  subjects  of  extensive 
propaganda  and  agitation.  ROTC,  the  draft, 
and  traditional  military  discipline,  along 
with  the  system  of  military  justice,  are  un- 
der siege. 

All  of  these  Issues  are.  and  should  be,  mat- 
ters of  completely  patriotic  concern  and 
debate.  They  are  also  matters  of  great  inter- 
est to  subversives,  however,  and  U.S.  Com- 
munists have  been  Involved  In  the  agita- 
tion and  debate  that  has  taxen  place  on  all 
of  them,  sometimes  with  disturbing  success. 
The  word  "Communist"  is  used  here  to 
Include  not  only  the  Moscow-controlled 
CPUSA  and  its  youth  groups  but  also  the 
Pe'ilng-allled  Progressive  Labor  party  (PLP), 
the  Trotskylst  Socialist  Workers  party 
(SWP)  and  Its  youth  section,  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance  (YSA)  and  the  Workers 
World  party  and  its  Youth  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  as  well  as  several  smaller  Commu- 
nist  "splinter"  organizations. 

It  also  Includes  the  two  major  factions 
of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  which 
started  out  In  1962  as  a  native  radical  youth 
movement  dedicated  to  "participatory  democ- 
racy," barring  Communists  as  members  and 
opposing  communism  and  the  USSR  (as  well 
as  U.S.  capitalism).  Challenged  by  their 
technical  exclusion.  Communists  of  all  va- 
rieties moved  Into  the  organization. 

In  1965  at  an  SDS  convention  attended, 
according  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  by  representa- 
tives of  "practically  every  subversive  or- 
ganization In  the  U.S.,"  the  unenforced  ban 
on  Communists  was  revoked.  Not  long  after- 
ward, SDSers,  in  submitting  papers  on  vari- 
ous issues  to  be  debated  at  conventions  and 
national  council  meetings  were  openly  iden- 
tifying themselves  as  "CP"  or  "PLP."  A  sub- 
sequent step  In  the  communlzatlon  of  SDS 
came  In  1967  when  several  key  national  of- 
ficers of  the  group  openly  Identified  them- 
selves as  communists  with  a  small  "c". 

SDS  has  since  split  Into  three  separate 
groups,  all  of  which  have  stated  their  goal 
is  revolution  and  communism.  The  Worker- 
Student  Alliance  faction  is  controlled  by  the 
openly  Communist  and  revolutionary  PLP. 
The  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  II  fac- 
tion Is  dominated  by  CP,  ex-PLP  and  other 
Communist  elements.  (The  third  faction, 
the  Weathermen,  is  excluded,  though  Its 
leaders  have  also  proclaimed  their  goal  Is 
communism.  They  have  degenerated  Into  a 
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handful  of  fanatical,  drug-using  anarchists 
whose  doctrines  and  methods  of  operation 
violate  accepted  Communist  teachings.) 

Finally,  the  term  •Communist"  also  em- 
braces another  element  that  can  be  identi- 
fied only  generally  and  not  In  any  strict  or- 
ganizational sense.  They  are  people,  mostly 
young,  who  have  studied  Marx,  Engels  and 
Lenin  and  accept  their  economic  and  political 
doctrines.  Their  heroes  are  Mao,  Fidel,  Ch6 
and  Fanon;  their  spiritual  homelands,  Al- 
geria, Cuba  and  Red  China.  Many  subscribe 
to  Mao's  doctrine  that  "Political  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun." 

They  are  not,  however,  members  of  SD8 
nor  of  any  formally  organized  Communist 
party.  Some  are  members  of  "collectives"  and 
communes,  or  of  small.  Independent  revolu- 
tionary groups.  Still  others  are  loners.  Most 
participate  In  "actions"  sponsored  by  SDS 
and  organized  Communist  groups.  In  ad- 
dition to  carrying  out  revolutionary  opera- 
tion.s  of  their  own. 

All  the  above-mentioned  Communist  types 
have  been  particularly  active — and  success- 
fully so — on  a  matter  that  goes  to  the  very 
core  of  our  defense  capability,  the  question 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  fighting 
men,  officers  and  enlisted.  Their  assault  on 
the  f)ersonnel  base  of  our  defense  organiza- 
tion has  been  a  typical  Communist  double- 
pronged  attack — undercutting,  discrediting 
and  weakening  it  from  without  and,  at  the 
same  time,  penetrating  and  undermining 
from  within. 

The  external  phase  of  their  attack — the 
subject  of  this  article — h£is  concentrated  on 
two  Institutions,  ROTC  and  the  draft,  the 
object  being  to  deny  our  defense  establish- 
ment the  personnel  needed  for  effective 
military  operations,  either  offensive  or  de- 
fensive. In  this  first  installment,  the  assault 
on  ROTC  win  be  discussed;  next  week  the 
Communist-supported  attacks  on  the  draft 
will    be    explored. 

THE    OFFICER    CORPS 

The  Importance  of  ROTC  Is  obvious. 
Through  the  draft  and  enlistment,  the 
United  States  could  field  an  army  of  10  mil- 
lion men  at  any  given  time,  but  If  it  did  not 
have  the  officers  to  train  and  lead  It  in  com- 
bat, an  arn-  y  of  this  size — or  any  other  size — 
could  be  decimated  in  short  order  by  a  mili- 
tary force  one  quarter  Its  size,  or  even  smaller. 
Without  officers  to  lead  it,  you  have  no 
army. 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Is  the 
principal  supplier  of  our  military  officers. 
Over  100,000  ROTC  graduates  served  as  com- 
missioned Army  officers  in  World  War  II. 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
during  the  war,  said  ROTC  officers  "made  the 
difference  between  defeat  and  victory"  and 
that  "The  most  valuable  asset  we  have  had 
In  the  emergency  hits  been  the  product  of 
ROTC." 

Harold  Dodds,  when  president  of  Prince- 
ton, pointed  out  that  in  World  War  II,  "The 
reserves  supplied  the  backbone  of  the  officer 
combat  personnel  .  .  At  the  end  of  the 
hostilities,  the  majority  of  Army  officers  at 
battalion  and  company  levels  were  former 
ROTC  students." 

Based  on  his  extensive  experience  In,  and 
study  of.  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  War  and  the  Viet  Nam  war,  the  noted 
military  analyst,  S.  L.  A  Marshall  has  said 
of  ROTC  officers:  "We  simply  could  not  get 
along  without  them.  With  few  exceptions, 
their  quality  Is  amsizlngly  high." 

In  peacetime,  80  per  cent  of  all  new  officers 
entering  the  active  Army  are  ROTC-tralned. 
Last  year  DOD  informed  the  Scranton  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Unrest  that  "ROTC  is 
currently  supplying  over  half  the  regular 
officers  of  the  combined  services  and  a  sizable 
number  of  the  Reserve  Officers." 

There  were  511  ROTC  campus  imlts  In 
the  1969-70  academic  year.  They  turned  out 
over  23,000  officers  By  contrast,  the  service 
academies — West  Point,  Annapolis  and  the 
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Air  Force   Academy — produced  about  2,300, 
one-tenth  the  number 

The  message  Is  clear.  Hit  ROTC  and  you 
hit  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  defend  Itself. 

COMMUNISTS   and    ROTC 

The  Communist  party  has  traditionally  op- 
posed ROTC.  At  us  17th  National  Conven- 
tion, held  in  New  York  City  in  1959.  It 
adopted  a  "Resolution  on  the  Youth  Ques- 
tion" which,  in  one  of  Its  subsections,  gave 
No.  1  priority  to: 

"Abolition  of  .  .  .  the  ROTC." 
Charlene  Mitchell,  of  California,  CP  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  1968  elections,  gave  a  report 
on  party  youth  work  to  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia District  convention  which  Immedi- 
ately preceded  the  party's  1959  national  con- 
vention. She  spoke  of  the  recent  appearances 
of  "Comrade  Dorothy"  (Healey)  on  a  number 
of  campuses  and  stated: 

"The  poll  that  was  recently  conducted  on 
one  of  the  campuse.-s  on  whether  the  stu- 
dents were  lii  Ihvor  of  compulsory  ROTC  the 
response  was  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the 
continuation  of  the  compulsory  military 
training  on  campus  And  the  stirrings  of 
student  organization?  has  already  begun  to 
take  Initial  steps." 

In  her  recommendations  for  "msiss  work" 
by  the  party,  she  said : 

"We  Join  In  every  activity  around  the 
Issues  confronting  the  students  to  help  raise 
the  demands  for  complete  academic  freedom 
on  the  campuses.  For  the  elimination  of 
compulsory  ROTC  in  the  state  universi- 
ties. ,  .  ."  " 

The  party's  antl-ROTC  program  was  not 
a  roaring  success  in  the  early  ■60s,  although  It 
did  succeed  in  staging  sporadic  campus 
marches  and  demonstrations.  These  were 
usually  engineered  by  supposedly  indepen- 
dent "Marxist  Study  Clubs"  which  it  con- 
trolled. A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  a 
later,  much  intensified  and  much  more  suc- 
cessful operation.  They  were: 

The  emergence  of  SDS  In  1962  and  Its 
gradual  communlzatlon  over  a  period  of 
years. 

The  1963  formation  of  the  PLP,  a  Peklng- 
orlented  CP  offshoot  which  attracted  the 
younger,  more  violence-prone  element  of 
Communist-inclined  youth. 

The  formation  of  the  DuBols  Clubs  In 
1964,  giving  the  party  an  on-campus  agency 
to  propagandize  and  agitate  on  the  Issue. 

In  addition,  the  Trotskylst  SWP  had 
launched  a  youth  group  of  Its  own,  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  In  1959  and  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism  (YAWP)  was  simi- 
larly established  In  1962  to  serve  as  the 
youth  arm  of  the  Trotskylst  splinter  group, 
the  Workers  World  party. 

Some  time  passed  before  each  one  of  these 
groups  became  operationally  effective,  but 
all  adopted  p.nti-ROTC  stands  and  despite 
their  factionalism  and  rivalry,  worked  to- 
gether for  their  common  objective  of  destroy- 
ing the  military  readiness  of  the  United 
States  by  undermining  its  officer  corps. 

When  the  party's  youth  front,  the  antl- 
ROTC,  W.E.B..  buBols  Clubs  of  America, 
faded  out  of  the  picture  In  1969,  Its  successor, 
the  Yaung  Workers  Liberation  League 
(founding  convention,  Chicago,  February 
1970)  immediately  placed  Itself  In  opposition 
to  ROTC. 

"The  Student  Rebellion,"  a  paper  dis- 
tributed at  its  convention,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  DuBols  Club  leaders.  The  program 
section  of  this  paper  outlined  a  number  of 
demands  the  new  Communist  youth  group 
would  make.  One  of  them  read: 

"Firft.  cf  course,  is  the  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  ROTC  and  of  military  research 
of  all  forms  on  the  campuses." 

The  general  resolution  adopted  at  the 
YWLL  convention.  In  the  subsection  entitled 
"College  Students,"  read: 

"We  will  work  among  youth  to  .  .  fight 
against  every  manifestation  of  militarism  In 
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the    universities    (against    ROTC,    Dow    re- 
cruiters, war  research  programs,  etc.). 

The  CP.  of  course,  Is  still  opposing  ROTC. 
The  youth  section  of  its  "New  Program,"  pro- 
mulgated in  May  1970,  said,  "We  advo- 
cate .  .  .  abolition  of  all  military  use  of 
schools  and  colleges,  including  ROTC  and 
military  research." 

STTTDENT     MOBE 

A  major  Communist  Instrument  In  pro- 
moting campus  propoganda  and  agitation 
against  ROTC,  the  draft  and  all  other  aspects 
of  defense  preparation  is  the  Student  Mobil- 
ization Committee  Against  the  War  In  Viet 
Nam.  Student  Mobe  was  organized  by  Bettlna 
Aptheker,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party's  National  Committee  and  a  professed 
party  member  at  the  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  nationwide  student  strike 
against  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  It's  founding 
convention  was  held  in  Chicago  In  Decem- 
ber 1966.  Host  for  the  affair  was  the  Com- 
munist-front Chicago  Peace  Council. 

Over  250  delegates  attended  the  conven- 
tion, representing  about  50  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  16  states,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Canada.  Representatives  of  the  Communist 
party.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America,  Socialist 
Workers  party.  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  Pro- 
gressive Labor  party,  and  Youth  Against  War 
and  Fascism,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Other  organizations,  of  course,  were  also 
Invited — National  Student  Association, 
SNCC.  SSOC,  CORE,  SCLC,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Young  Christian  Stu- 
dents, Methodist  Student  Movement  and, 
additionally,  several  Communist  fronts.  Most 
of  them  took  the  bait. 

There  were  workshops  on  the  draft,  cam- 
pus military  recruiting  (CIA,  Dow  and  the 
military  services),  university  "complicity" 
with  the  war  and  military  research.  All 
aspects  of  the  party's  sabotage-DOD  line  were 
covered. 

The  first  day's  speakers  were  Bettlna;  Sid- 
ney Peck,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Committee  of  the  CP;  Marjorle 
Klnsella,  an  ex-nun  since  Identified  as  a  party 
member;  Dan  Styron  of  YSA;  two  SDS  repre- 
sentatives, one  of  them  the  son  of  Sam  Kuah- 
ner  who  has  served  on  CP's  national  com- 
mittee; and  Eugene  Groves,  then  NSA  presi- 
dent; Peter  Orris  of  Harvard  SDS,  since  Iden- 
tified as  a  CP  member,  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  delegate  of  the  Peking- 
oriented  Progressive  Labor  party  later  wrote 
bitterly  that  the  convention  was  dominated 
by  the  CP,  the  DuBols  Clubs  and  YSA. 

Student  Mobe  operated  more  or  less  as  a 
united  front  for  some  time  afterward  with 
the  DuBols  Clubbers  and  the  young  Trots  In 
DCA  and  has  been  running  It  ever  since.  YSA 
took  control  of  the  organization  from  the 
DCA  and  has  been  running  It  ever  since  YSA 
describes  Itself  as  "a  nationwide  Communist 
revolutionary  organization." 

Opposition  to  ROTC  has  been  a  major  Stu- 
dent Mobe  program  since  its  founding.  Pro- 
motional literature  distributed  at  the  time 
of  the  Oct.  15,  1969,  Viet  Nam  Moratorium, 
for  example,  described  the  group  In  part  as 
follows:  "Campus  chapters  of  SMC  work  to 
build  actions  against  ROTC,  recruiters,  war 
research  and  the  draft." 

The  YSA  "Program  for  the  Campus  Re- 
volt." published  in  Its  magazine  Young 
Socialist  last  year,  contains  the  following 
demand:  "Abolish  ROTC.  end  all  ties  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  military.  No 
mllltaiy  recruiters  on  campus.  End  coopera- 
tion with  the  Selective  Service  System, 
abolish  the  draft." 

The  Trotskylst  Communist  YSA  leaders 
have  been  boasting  recently  that  they  have 
taken  the  leadership  of  the  "left  wng  of  the 
nation's  student  movement"  away  from  SDS 
and  are  today  the  top-ranking  campus  activ- 
ist group. 

FBI  Director  Hoover  describes  YSA,  which 
still  controls  Student  Mobe,  as  "the  largest 
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and  best-organized  youth  group  in  left-wing 
radicalism.  " 

SOS's    ROLE 

SDS  opposition  to  ROTC  and  the  Intensity 
of  its  attacks  on  the  Institution  have  paral- 
lelled the  communlzatlon  of  the  organiza- 
tion. When  it  first  took  a  stand  on  ROTC  in 
1964,  it  called  only  for  abollUon  of  compul- 
sory ROTC.  A  few  years  later  Individual 
chapters  were  calling  for  complete  abolition 
of  ROTC.  as  well  as  the  draft,  recruiting 
and  military  research. 

A  House  committee  report  points  out  that 
during  the  1968  academic  year.  SDS  protests 
fell  into  one  or  more  of  four  broad  cate- 
gories, the  first  being  "war-related  issues 
such  as  opposition  to  ROTC  military  or  CIA 
recruitment  on  campus,  and  military  re- 
search on  campus" 

"Smash  the  Military  Machine  In  the 
Schools  (A  National  Winter-Spring  Offen- 
sive)" was  the  title  of  a  paper  considered — 
and  rejected — at  a  December  1968  SDS  Na- 
tional Council  meeting.  It  was  later  ap- 
proved, however,  at  a  Princeton  regional  con- 
ference in  February  1969  (attended  by  strong 
Black  Panther  and  PLP  contingents)  and 
subsequently  by  SDS  national  interim  com- 
mittee. 

To  Implement  a  nationwide  program  of 
mobilizing  people  to  actively  "combat"  and 
not  merely  "resist"  Imperialism,  the  paper 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following 
demands  under  the  "SMASH"  slogan: 
"No  ROTC. 

"No  war  or  counter-insurgency  research. 
"No  military  or  war  recruiting. 
"No   draft    assemblies   in   high   schools. 
"No    high    school    sending    of    name*    to 
draft." 

In  reference  to  the  first  demand,  the  paper 
explained:  "In  the  case  of  ROTC,  a  nation- 
wide attack  would  severely  hurt  the  military 
....  As  a  result  of  VC  sharpshootlng.  the 
military  Is  experiencing  a  severe  shortage 
of  officers." 

The  Marxist-Leninist  "class  warfare"  basis 
of  the  SDS  antl-ROTC  struggle  was  spelled 
out: 

"We  must  articulate  and  demonstrate  the 
class  nature  of  theee  military  Institutions, 
as  well  as  their  racist  nature — that  ROTC 
supplies  the  officers  and  high  schools  supply 
the  GIs  for  Imperialist  wars.  In  talking  to  GIs 
about  our  spring  actions  we  must  talk  about 
ROTC  as  the  main  producer  of  the  officer 
class  (85  per  cent  of  all  second  lieutenants, 
and  45  per  cent  of  all  officers  on  active  duty) 
which  most  Immediately  oppresses  the  en- 
listed man." 

No  Communist  group  conceals  Its  efforts  to 
abolish  ROTC.  But  SWS,  "nouveau  riche"  in 
Its  revolutionary  Marxism-Leninism  com- 
pared to  the  others,  goes  to  much  greater 
lengths  in  spelling  out  the  Ideological  base 
for  Its  pwsitlon. 

A  University  of  Maryland  SDS  flyer  en- 
titled "Smash  ROTC — Smash  Imperialism," 
distributed  on  the  same  day  its  "action"  had 
taken  place,  proclaimed  that  It  had  "Stopped 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
from  registering  studenU.  We  overturned 
their  table  and  destroyed  their  papers." 

Paragraphs  of  ranting  about  U.S.  "imperial- 
ism"' in  typically  Marxian  language  followed 
— and  then: 

"The  ROTC  programs  foster  all  the  de- 
structive, oppressive  capitalist  Ideologies  .  .  . 
ROTC  plays  a  vital  role  In  the  imperialist 
system.  In  fact.  ROTC  supplies  50  per  cent 
of  the  Army.  35  per  cent  of  the  Navy,  and  30 
percent  of  all  Air  Force  officers  .  .  . 

"The  university  serves  imperialism  through 
programs  like  ROTC;  it  therefore  Is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  battleground  .  .  ." 

Another  SDS  fiver  circulated  on  the  cam- 
pus of  George  Washington  University  in  our 
.Vation's  Capital  was  somewhat  more  mildly 
captioned  "Abolish  ROTC— Fight  Capital- 
ism." Its  rationale  was  thoroughly  Commu- 
nist: The  war  in  Viet  Nam  l.s  not  an  abera- 
tion.  an  Isolated  mistake  in  U.S.  policy  but 
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the  natural  result  of  US.  capitalist  land 
hence  imperialist)  culture  ROTC  should  be 
abolished  because  it  is  "essential"  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  U.S.  Imperialist  policy  In 
Viet  Nam. 

Under  such  subheadings  as  "ROTC:  The 
Main  Source  of  Officers"  and  "No  Alternative 
to  ROTC,"  the  flyer  quoted  statements  made 
by  the  former  commanding  officer  of  the  Har- 
vard ROTC  in  his  vain  efforts  to  preserve  It  at 
that  Institution  In  the  face  of  a  successful 
Communlst-SDS  onslaught : 

"The  Armed  Forces  simply  cannot  func- 
tion without  an  officer  corps  comprised 
largely  of  college  graduates  .  .  . 

"het  It  be  understood  beyond  question  that 
there  is  at  present  no  acceptable  alternative 
source  of  Junior  officer  leadership  If  ROTC  Is 
driven  from  the  college  campus." 

The  SDSera  were  clear  In  their  ultimate 
purpose.  Statistics  were  then  cited  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  above  statements  and  to 
demonstrate  SDS's  point  that  "a  widespread 
antl-ROTC  movement  toould  have  the  de- 
sired effect." 

By  the  time  Its  1969  convention  rolled 
around,  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  "militarism" 
were  the  keynote  of  most  SDS  activity.  It 
was  a  far  cry  from  the  native  radical,  antl- 
Communlst  organization  of  1963  that  con- 
centrated almost  exclusively  on  community 
problems  such  as  poverty  and  integration 
and  was  primarily  interested  in  the  lot  of 
the  deprived,  black  or  white,  in  ghettos  or 
the  Appalachlas.  One  paper  submitted  to  the 
convention  stated: 

"In  struggles  against  the  war — such  as 
anti-ROTC  struggles — It  Is  crucial  to  flght 
In  the  interests  of  the  international  working 
class.  ROTC  should  go  because  It  provides 
officers  to  be  used  against  revolutions  abroad, 
and  black  rebellions  and  strikes  at  hon^." 

When  the  Workers-Student  Allli^e 
(PLP)  faction  of  SDS  held  Its  convention  In 
Chicago  in  December  1970,  It  adopted  a  res- 
olution entitled  "Fighting  ROTC."  A  work- 
shop was  devoted  to  the  subject  and  the  fol- 
lowing plan  adopted  for  an  intensified  offen- 
sive against  ROTC  this  spring: 

Groups  of  four  or  five  will  enter  ROTC 
classes  and  disrupt  them  by  asking  a  bar- 
rage of  questions.  Then  largw  groups  will 
Invade  classes  and  close  them  down.  Picket 
lines  win  be  thrown  up  and  Anally,  the  SDS- 
WSAers  hope,  they  will  call  strikes  that  will 
close  down  universities  conducting  ROTC 
programs. 

THS   TTST   ACTION 

Words  and  doctrines  are  Important  to 
Communists.  Actions  are  more  so.  Did  the 
above  positions  and  statements,  repeated, 
enlarged  and  reiterated  on  campuses  from 
one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other  by  the 
Communist  coalition  in  speeches,  flyers, 
newspapers,  etc.,  result  in  action? 

Antl-ROTC  activities  of  all  kinds  mush- 
roomed on  campuses  across  the  country — 
and  In  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  In  the 
spring  of  1966,  agitating  students  forced  the 
cancellation  of  the  annual  Navy  ROTC 
awards  ceremony  at  Columbia  University  by 
blocking  the  entrance  to  the  building  In 
which  it  was  to  be  held.  Speakers  at  this 
demonstration,  in  addition  to  Prof.  Staugh- 
ton  Lynd,  and  Alan  Krebs,  included  Rick 
Rhodes  of  PLP,  Doug  Jennls  of  YSA  and  Key 
Martin,  chairman  of  TAWT. 

Similar  "demonstrations"  were  then,  and 
are  still,  taking  place  on  campuses  all  over 
the  country.  ROTC  classes,  drills  and  cere- 
monies are  routinely  disrupted  by  sit-ins, 
break-ins  and  other  disruptive  tactics.  Cam- 
pus recruiting  and  registering  Is  blocked. 
ROTC  facilities  are  flrebombed  and  destroyed 
or  damaged  by  explosives. 

Testifying  In  April  1969  FBI  Director 
Hoover  stressed  that: 

"In  September  1968,  within  a  flve-day 
period,  three  ROTC  estabMs^ments  were 
sabotaged  and  a  fourth  threB*ened  .  .  .  On 
Sept.  13.  1968,  Callahan  Hall,  the  Npval  ROTC 
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building  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  wab  damaged  by  explosives  which 
caused  In  excess  $25,000  in  damage.  Two 
previous  attempts  were  made  to  firebomb 
thl.'i  building  In  1968. 

"On  Sept.  15.  1968.  several  firebombs  were 
thrown  into  the  ROTC  armory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  damaging  or  destroying 
300  military  uniforms  and  public  address 
system  equipment. 

"On  Sept.  18.  1968,  a  fire  of  undetermined 
origin  caused  extensive  damage  in  Clark 
Hall,  the  Naval  ROTC  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  Seattle.  Prior  to 
this  date,  members  of  SDS  at  this  university 
had  announced  the  Naval  ROTC  unit  as 
one  of  their  'targets.'  Furthermore,  at  the 
scene  of  the  fire,  Robbie  Sterns,  self-de- 
scribed SDS  activist,  was  observed  chanting, 
'This  is  No.  1  and  the  fun  has  Just  begun: 
bum  It  down,  burn  It  down!'  " 

Michael  Slsklnd  of  Washington  University 
In  St.  Louis  has  pleaded  guilty  to  an  at- 
tempted flre-bomblng  of  the  ROTC  instal- 
lation at  the  university  on  Dec.  3.  1968. 

SDS-sponsored  anti-ROTC  demonstrations 
Immediately  preceded  and  helped  spark  the 
April  1969  riot  at  Kent  State  University  in 
which  four  students  were  killed. 

In  the  P^I's  annual  report  for  1969.  Hoo- 
ver pointed  out  that  so  far  in  the  1969-70 
school  year,  "62  violent  demonstrations  have 
been  held  against  the  ROTC  program  and 
damage  thus  far  attributed  to  the  demon- 
strations has  amounted  to  well  over  $1  mil- 
lion." 

The  year  1970  saw  an  escalation  of  violent 
attacks  on  ROTC  facilities.  A  few  examples: 
At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Febru- 
ary, the  ROTC  headquarters  was  attacked 
during  a  demonstration  against  GE  recruit- 
ing. The  demonstration  was  sponsored  by 
YSA,  SDS,  Student  Mobe  and  the  Black 
Council. 

In  April,  over  100  windows  were  broken 
in  an  antl-ROTC  demonstration  at  Stanford 
University  which  followed  a  speech  by  Mobe 
leader  Tom  Hayden. 

At  the  University  of  California,  also  In 
April,  police  had  to  use  tear  gas  and  clubs 
to  break  up  an  attack  on  an  ROTC  building. 
One  of  the  key  agitational  speakers  at  the 
rally  immediately  preceding  this  attack  waa 
Victor  Caufleld,  a  leader  of  the  PLP  faction 
of  SDS. 

Another  ROTC  protest  demonstration  at 
Stanford  University  on  April  24,  1970,  turned 
Into  a  riot  and  rampage.  Appropriately,  the 
protest  was  scheduled  as  a  celebration  of 
Lenin's  birthday.  Damage  was  estimated  as 
high  as  1160,000.  The  result — the  life  work 
of  10  visiting  scholars — was  completely  de- 
stroyed, including  a  22-year  project  on  the 
caste  system  of  India  undertaken  by  a  man 
recognized  as  one  of  that  country's  greatest 
ant  hropologlsts . 

The  FBI  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
pointed  out  that: 

"ROTC  facilities  were  singled  out  as  a 
target  (of  violence]  on  182  occasions"  and 
were  the  subject  of  281  attacks  In  the  1969- 
70  academic  year.  Director  Hoover  has  more 
recently  revealed  that  in  the  period  Sept.  1. 
1970  to  the  end  of  February  1971.  ROTC 
campus  units  had  been  subjected  to  49 
additional  attacks. 

The  key  question:  Has  this  Intense  antl- 
ROTC  drive  hurt  U.S.  preparedness? 

Some  facts:  In  1968.  before  the  assault 
had  Its  full  Impact,  112  colles^es  and  unix-er- 
sltles  had  compulsory  ROTC.  By  1970  the 
number  had  dropped  to  48. 

ROTC  enrollment  reached  Its  peak  In  1961 ; 
303.693.  It  then  began  a  gradual  decline 
which  accelerated  sharply  in  1966.  In  1968  it 
was  down  to  202.417.  By  1970  it  had  plum- 
meted to  109.598 — the  lowest  in  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  only  one-third  the 
'61  figure. 

Twenty-four  major  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  already  dropped,  or  decided  to  drop, 
ROTC.  Included  are  Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale. 
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Dartmouth,  Columbia,  Brown,  Tufts.  Stan- 
ford, Bowdoin,  Boston  U.,  NYU  and  Colgate. 
As  a  result,  about  4,500  officers  will  be  lost  to 
the  armed  services  each  year. 

US  News  <t  World  Report  recently  reported 
that  "The  Pentagon  is  starting  for  the  first 
time  to  worry  openly  about  its  future  supply 
of  officers."  The  key  word  there  is  "openly." 
Numbers  are  not  the  only  concern.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1970,  In  an  official  report  on  the  status 
of  the  country's  reserve  forces,  DOD  stated 
that  a  further  reductlng  In  ROTC  enroll- 
ment  (below  the  fiscal  '69  level)  "may  lower 
the  quality  of  the  product." 

That  was  over  a  year  ago — before  the  1970 
drop  of  over  50.000.  In  view  of  the  sharp 
decline  that  had  already  taken  place,  the  re- 
port stated  only  that  the  services  "appear" 
able  to  meet  their  fiscal  '70  officer  production 
objectives. 

The  image  and  repute  of  ROTC  has  also 
been  hurt.  In  June  1969  the  Cadet  Colonel 
of  the  Georgetown  University  ROTC  told  a 
congressional  committee: 

"It  (campus  opposition  and  harassment) 
has  had  a  very  definite  effect  on  the  morale, 
especially  the  basic  Corps  of  Cadets,  which 
would  be  freshmen  and  sophomore  cadets. 

"They  often  expres.«ed  to  me  the  feeling 
that  they  are  kind  of  lost  because  it  seems 
that  there  is  continual  ranting  and  raving 
against  ROTC  and  against  these  fellows  for 
being  In  the  program,  but  nobody  ever  seems 
to  back  them  up.  any  of  the  administration. 
Nobody  ever  seems  to  express  interest  m  what 
I  would  call  dedication,  because  it  is  really 
rough  to  be  in  the  ROTC  nowadays  on 
campus. 

"Georgetown  Is  really  one  of  the  easiest 
campuses  to  be  in  ROTC.  It  Is  really  getting 
rough." 

ROTC  enrollment  had  already  dropped 
about  20  p>ercent  at  Georgetown,  in  part  he- 
cause  fewer  freshmen  were  Joining  the  pro- 
gram than  In  the  past.  According  to  the  Cadet 
Colonel,  John  Thomas  Hoffman: 

"I  think  the  seniors  coming  out  of  high 
school  today  hear  so  much  about  the  antl- 
ROTC  sentiment  on  the  campus  that  it  is  no 
longer  stylish  to  be  In  ROTC.  .  .  ." 

The  fact  that  most  students  favor  campus 
ROTC  (though  they  may  not  be  willing  to 
enroll  in  It)  Is  an  Indication  of  how  success- 
ful this  Communist  campaign  htis  beep..  Tlie 
above  results  have  been  accomplished  against 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

A  nationwide  Harris  poll  taken  In  May 
1970  revealed  that  70  per  cent  of  students 
thought  ROTC  should  be  permitted  on  cam- 
pus (25  per  cent  of  the  students  polled  op- 
p>osed  It).  In  other  polls  Dartmouth.  Stan- 
ford. Boston  College  and  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents voted  against  ROTC.  It  should  be 
pyolnted  out.  however,  that  In  some  of  these 
polls  only  a  minority  bothered  to  express 
their  optnlon. 

Physical  destruction  and  dollar  damage 
Is  also  a  factor  to  consider. 

A  DOD  report  prepared  for  the  Scranton 
Commission  stated  there  were  20  acts  of 
violence  against  Army  ROTC  units  in  the 
1968-69  academic  year.  The  following  year, 
the  number  Jumped  to  126.  There  had  been 
only  five  acts  of  violence  against  Air  Force 
ROTC  units  in  1968-69:  the  number  Jumped 
to  56—11  times  that  figure.  In  1969-70.  In 
the  rase  of  Navy  ROTC  units,  the  Increase 
was  from  three  to  15.  ROTC  buildings  were 
completely  destroyed  or  substantially  dam- 
aged on  19  campuses  In  the  1969-70  year. 

So  successful  have  the  Communists  been 
In  centering  hatred  on  ROTC  that  during 
the  rioting  that  swept  many  campuses  In 
Mav  1970  following  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia. 40  ROTC  buildings  were  damaged  by 
fire;  10  of  them  being  totally  or  partially 
destroyed 

A  General  Services  Administration  report 
indicates  that  in  the  1968-69  academic  year 
there   were  30   "incidents"   Involving  ROTC 
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facilities,  resulting  in  an  estimated  $208,000 
damage  to  federal  property.  The  following 
year,  1969-70,  the  Incidents  Jumped  to  277, 
almost  10  times  the  number,  and  the  prop- 
erty damage  was  close  to  $1.5  mllUcn. 

More  important,  destruction  and  damage 
to  equipment  and  facilities,  along  with  fre- 
quent disruption  of  classes,  drills  and  cere- 
monies has  meant  the  loss  of  many  hours  of 
instruction. 

On  a  ptorely  statistical  basis  it  can  be  ar- 
gued that  U.S.  military  preparedness  has 
not  been  Impaired  by  the  Communist  antl- 
ROIX.'  campaign.  Forty-two  educational  In- 
stitutions are  on  the  waiting  list  for  Army 
ROTC  units.  The  Air  Force  has  requests  from 
72  institutions  to  establish  ROTC  units  and 
the  Navy  29.  Thus,  for  every  Institution  that 
drops  a  unit,  there  Is  another  waiting  to 
establish  one. 

But  a  new  ROTC  unit  does  not  turn  out  a 
competent  military  officer  overnight — or  in 
one  year.  And  creating  new  units  for  those 
eliminated  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
immense  enrollment  drop  in  the  old-line 
continuing  units. 

DOD  is  so  concerned  it  has  propoeed  three 
major  steps  In  an  effort  to  rebuild  the  se- 
riously lagging  ROTC  program. 

Almost  double  ROTC  scholarships — ^from 
16,500  to  30,000  per  year. 

Double  the  subsistence  allowance  for 
Junior  and  senior  ROTC  students  from  $50 
to  $100  per  month. 

Do  what  has  never  been  done  before:  Pay 
institutions  with  ROTC  programs  $500  for 
every  officer  commissioned. 

If  approved,  this  program  will  coet  at  least 
135  million  per  year. 

The  Communists  have  not  completely  de- 
stroyed ROTC.  Obviously  they  never  will. 
But  they  have  kicked  it  around,  battered  It 
and  reduced  It  to  Just  about  the  lowest  rela- 
tive state  in  Its  history. 

Not  a  small  accomplishment  for  a  move- 
ment that.  Establishment  dogma  says,  exists 
only  In  the  minds  of  oddballs  who  see  a 
Red  under  every  bed! 

Just  what  would  the  U.S.  do  if  a  year  or 
so  from  now  it  suddenly  faced  a  full-war 
crisis  and,  for  Its  survival,  urgently  needed 
the  vast  number  of  ROTC-tralned  officers 
such  an  emergency  demands? 


The  Commtjnist  AssAtn,T  on  thx  Draft 
Military  conscription  \s  unpopular,  ancient 
and  apparently  necessary  for  all  nations  in 
time  of  war.  The  Bible  records  that  two  years 
after  leading  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  Moses 
drafted  over  600,000  men  into  the  army  to 
defend  the  nation  of  Israel.  The  early  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  following  British  custom,  used 
military  conscription  to  man  their  militia. 

George  Washington,  after  his  Revolution- 
ary War  experience  with  troops  that  faded 
away,  urged  the  very  first  Congress  to  adopt 
a  federal  draft.  It  refused  his  plea.  Jefferson 
and  Madison  did  the  same  as  Presidents, 
again  without  results.  During  the  Civil  War 
both  the  North  and  the  South  raised  their 
armies  largely  through  the  draft.  Conscrip- 
tion was  also  used  during  World  Wars  I  and 
n.  Of  the  almost  15  million  men  who  served 
In  World  War  II,  over  10  million — about  66 
per  cent — were  draftees. 

Because  of  Communist  aggression  and  war- 
making  we  have  had  draft  laws  in  effect  for 
all  of  the  last  30  years,  except  for  about  12 
months  In  the  1947-48  period. 

The  present  draft  law  expires  on  June  30. 
President  Nixon  has  propoeed  an  all-volun- 
teer Army  to  eliminate  the  need  for  an  In- 
definite continuation  of  the  draft.  Congres- 
sional committee  chairmen  with  extensive 
knowledge  and  experience  In  the  area,  and 
as  knowledgeable  a  pro  as  Oen.  Hershey,  say 
It  wont  work. 

Whether  It  will  or  not,  the  basic  consid- 
eration for  now  is  that,  for  the  past  three 
decades,  it  has  been  the  considered  Judgment 
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of  the  Congress  and  of  every  President  that 
military  conscription  has  been  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

THE   COMMUNIST   VIEW 

When  the  Soviet  Union  was  our  "ally"  in 
World  War  II,  the  Communist  party  favored 
universal  military  training,  a  proposal  more 
drastic  than  any  draft  law  enacted  in  this 
country's  history.  During  all  other  periods, 
all  Communists  have  opposed  the  draft  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  has  been  the  deci- 
sive instrument  In  the  maintenance  of  forces 
adequate  to  protect  this  country  and  defeat 
attempted  Communist  aggression  and  revo- 
lutions. 

The  report  to  the  Ycuth  Panel  at  the 
Communist  party's  1948  convention  stated, 
"America's  youth  .  .  .  can  be  won  in  the 
millions  .  .  .  for  the  repeal  of  the  draft." 
In  1951.  speaking  at  the  New  York  State 
Convention  of  the  Commvnlst  party.  Gus 
Hall  sUted  that  the  draft  was  one  of  the 
central  questions  that  agitated  the  ycuth  of 
America. 

In  Its  1955  report  on  the  Labor  Youth 
League,  which  was  then  the  Communist 
party's  youth  arm,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  pointed  out  that  both  the 
party  and  the  LYL  "urge  repeal  of  the  drtift." 
At  the  party's  17th  national  convention.  In 
1959.  reports  by  three  topranklng  party  of- 
ficials— Hyman  Lumer.  Arnold  Johnson  and 
William  Albertson — all  urged  a  Communist 
drive  to  destroy  the  draft. 

At  the  1960  May  Day  rally  In  New  York 
City's  Union  Square,  Paul  Perlman.  then 
president  of  Advance,  the  Communist  party's 
youth  group  of  that  period,  called  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  draft.  At  an  Advance  rally  held 
In  New  York  City  the  following  month,  one 
of  the  themes  was,  "End  the  Draft.  Bring 
Our  Boys  Back  Home."  The  DuBols  Clubs 
sang  the  same  song  during  their  '64-'69  life. 
The  newly  created  Young  Workers  Libera- 
tion League,  successor  to  the  DuBols  Clubs, 
put  Itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  draft 
at  Its  founding  convention  in  February  1970. 
The  general  resolution  adopted  at  that 
convention  stated  at  one  point.  "We  sh:  ' 
w(.rk  among  youth  ...  to  flght  to  abolish 
th '  draft,  for  the  rights  of  GIs.  and  to  end 
militarization  of  the  campus."  A  document 
distributed  at  the  convention,  "KG  Racism. 
Unite  the  Working  Class."  called  for  a 
"Fighting  Program"  that  Included  the  objec- 
tive "End  the  Draft." 

Basically  the  progress  of  the  Communist 
anti-draft  campaign  has  paralleled  that  of 
the  anti-ROTC  drive.  It  moved  along  at  a 
steady — desultory  pace — not  too  effectively — 
through  the  '508  and  early  '60s.  From  1965  on 
It  accelerated  rapidly,  reaching  Its  climax  in 
1970. 

The  reason  for  this  is  readily  understand- 
able. It  is  most  difficult — even  for  a  strong, 
smooth-functioning  subversive  group  or  co- 
alition— ^to  wage  a  really  effective  anti-draft 
or  anti-ROTC  campaign  in  peacetime. 

The  draftee  may  not  be  charmed  with  the 
Idea  of  military  service,  but  It  means  no  more 
than  a  temporary  interruption  of  his  free- 
dom or  his  life  plan,  if  he  has  one.  It  even 
has  attractions  of  sorts — experiencing  a  new 
way  of  life,  getting  away  from  home,  perhaps 
seeing  a  foreign  country,  etc.  For  the  poor,  it 
unquestionably  means  a  better  way  of  living. 
While  an  ROTC  commission  involves  some 
military  obligations  for  a  period  of  years,  it 
is  a  mark  of  honor.  Technically,  It  means  the 
holder  has  the  qualities  to  lead  other  men, 
even  in  combat.  Any  normal  male  would  be 
proud  of  this,  though  not  all  desire  to  be  put 
on  that  spot  or  will  go  out  of  their  way  to 
achieve  it. 

But  when  the  shooting  starts  and  men 
start  dying,  things  change.  The  attractions 
disappear  The  price  of  mlUtary  service  for 
both  officer  and  enlisted  man  becomes  much 
higher.  No  normal,  intelligent  young  man 
wants  to  die  or  unnecessarily  risk  his  life  In 
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combat,  even  though  a  sense  of  duty  and 
honor  usually  Impel  most  to  do  so  when  It  is 
required. 

War  Immediately  creates  a  mass  of  poten- 
tial service  evaders  and  reslsters — those  lack- 
ing courage,  patriotism,  a  sense  of  duty; 
those  overly  sensitive  to  violence,  war  and 
killing,  etc. 

The  1965  commitment  of  U.S.  troops  to 
combat  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  escalating  num- 
bers Involved  In  battle  there  during  the  next 
few  years  created  a  golden  opportunity  for 
the  Communists.  They  were  organized  and 
ready,  knew  what  they  wanted  and  exploited 
the  opportunity  fully. 

THE   MARXIST   CONTRIBtrnON 

The  CP  was  not  the  only  Communist 
organization  waging  an  anti-draft  cam- 
paign. All  those  Involved  in  the  antl-ROI  C 
drive  waged  a  parallel  campaign.  Much  of  the 
antl-ROTC  literature  quoted  earlier  also 
contained  ringing  anti-draft  declarations 
and  often  gave  them  greater  priority  because 
many  more  young  men  are  affected  by  the 
draft  than  ROTC. 

Early  in  1964  Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  as  an 
independent  revolutionary  radical,  had 
drafted  one  of  the  first  "We  Won't  Go"  state- 
ments. Then  he  Joined  the  May  2nd  Move- 
ment (M2M),  and  antl-Vlet  war  front  lor 
the  Progressive  Labor  party  which  took  his 
statement  and  revised  It  before  circulating  It 
on  campus  for  signatures. 

Why  the  revision?  Luce's  original  declara- 
tion said  in  part:  "We  understand  our 
obligation  to  defend  our  country  and  to  se.-ve 
in  the  Armed  Forces."  It  then  went  on  to  say 
that.  If  drafted,  the  signers  would  refuse  to 
scire  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  PLPers  running  M2M  would  not 
tolerate  the  above  quote.  They  changed  It 
to  read:  "We  the  students  of  the  United 
States  refuse  to  be  drafted.  We  do  not 
recognize  the  right  of  the  government  to 
draft  our  fellow  students." 

Luce  has  since  left  the  radical  movement 
An  M2M  document  prepared  by  PLP  mem- 
ber  Jeff  Gordon,  dated  Oct.  30,  1965,  had  a 
subsection  entiled:  "Anti-Draft  Unions." 
It  revealed  that  at  an  M2M  meetitig  on 
October  24, 

"The  essential  decisions  were  that  anti- 
draft  activity  should  be  carried  out  through 
the  formation  of  Independent  Anti-Draft 
Unions,  thomgh  some  chapters  may  decide 
that  the  situation  on  their  campus  calls  for 
the  work  to  be  done  directly  by  M2M.' 

M2M,  which  had  chapters  on  about  20 
campuses  at  the  time,  issued  a  press  release 
on  its  proposed  anti-draft  activity.  It  In- 
cluded suggestions  for  actions  to  be  taken. 
Those  listed  read  like  a  scenario  of  what  has 
taken  place  over  and  over  again  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years: 

"...  demonstrations  at  draft  boards  when 
a  member  of  the  umon  Is  being  forced  to 
go  into  the  Army;  similar  demonstrations  in 
support  of  members  who  refuse  to  go  Into 
the  Army;  demands  on  campus  that  the 
university  cease  all  cooperation  with  the 
draft  board — that  they  hand  over  no  grades 
or  other  information  to  the  draft  board  and 
that  professors  refuse  to  give  in  grades  for 
this  purpose — and  that  ROTC  Get  Off  the 
Campus;  If  these  campus  demands  are  not 
met  the  Union  might  consider  the  organiza- 
tion of  student  strikes  to  support  the  de- 
mands; that  the  Unions  approach  high 
school  students  and  tell  them  about  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam  and  about  the  different  alterna- 
tives open  to  them  on  the  draft." 

In  1965  another  PLP  front,  the  Viet  Nam 
Day  Committee  (which  was  headed  by  Jerry 
Rubin,  collected  money  for  the  Viet  Cong 
and  attempted  to  halt  troop  trains  carrying 
personnel  and  supplies  bound  for  Viet  Nam) , 
founded  an  anti-draft  c<Hnmlttee  in  coopera- 
tion VTlth  SDS. 

This  committee  staged  anti-draft  demon- 
strations in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 
Among   other  things.   It  clrctilated   a   docu- 
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ment  entitled  "Brief  Notes  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  of  'Beating'  and  Defeating  the  Draft." 
Suggestions  included:  "Be  a  CO"  "Be  'gay.' 
Play  the  homosexual  bit."  "Be  an  epileptic." 
"Play  f>sycho."  "Arrive  drunk."  "Arrive  high." 
"Be  an  undesirable.  Go  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
without  a  shower.  Really  look  dirty.  Stink." 
"Bed-wetting." 

The  I  Wor  Kuen  Is  a  new  Maoist  organlza- 
tlpn.  Composed  primarily  of  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans. It  was  organized  In  November  1969  and 
has  Its  headquarters  In  New  York  City.  It  has 
worked  with  the  Black  Panthers,  the  Young 
Lords  and  SDS,  the  most  extreme  of  the 
groups  on  the  left.  One  of  the  first  projects 
undertaken  by  the  I  Wor  Kuen  In  China- 
town, New  York,  was  a  draft  "counselling" 
service  for  the  young  men  of  the  community. 

THE    TOtTNG    TROTS 

Student  Mobe,  the  offspring  of  Bettlna 
Aptheker  kidnapped  by  the  Trots,  has  played 
a  major  role  In  stimulating  anti-draft  activ- 
ity In  all  parts  of  the  nation.  At  Student 
Mobe's  1966  founding  convention  the  very 
first  question  prescribed  for  discussion  at  the 
workshops  on  the  opening  day  was: 

"How  can  we  effectively  build  mass  opposi- 
tion to  the  draft  on  the  campus?  Is  non- 
oooperatlon  with  the  Selective  Service  effec- 
tive? Is  opposition  to  2-S  a  good  focal  point 
for  student  anti-war  action?  Can  a  campaign 
to  abolish  the  draft  attract  large  numbers 
of  students?  How  should  the  anti-war  move- 
ment relate  to  students  already  drafted?" 

The  "Call  to  Viet  Nam  Week"  adopted  at 
the  convention  attacked  the  draft,  not  In 
Communist  terms  but  on  the  grounds  that 
It  "perpetuates  a  system  of  racism  In  the 
United  States  .  .  .  penalizes  the  poor"  and 
was  used  by  the  government  to  crush  the 
aspirations  of  racial  minorities.  The  Idea,  of 
course,  weis  to  appeal  to  the  blacks  and 
liberal-minded  non-Communists  In  attend- 
ance. 

The  convention  also  proposed  that  the 
forthcoming  Viet  Nam  Week  demonstrations 
focus  on  four  major  Issues,  one  of  which  was 
"Abolishing  the  draft,  and  supporting  the 
right  Of  Individuals  to  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  military  system." 

Viet  Nam  Week,  1967,  was  a  week  of  antl- 
Vlet  Nam  war  actions  organized  by  the 
Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Viet  Nam  and  supported  by  Student 
Mobe.  It  culminated  In  rallies  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  on  April  15  of  that  year, 
attended  by  over  200,000  people. 

The  week  was  characterized  by  anti-draft 
activity  of  the  type  suggested  at  Student 
Mobe's  founding  convention:  Opposing  the 
sending  of  draftees  to  Viet  Nam;  opposing 
2-S;  supporting  students  who  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  the  draft:  sit-ins  at  draft 
boards,  the  circulation  of  "We  Won't  Go" 
pledges,  etc. 

Stude  Mobe,  under  both  CP  and  Trot 
control,  has  staged  "Stop  the  I>raft  Weeks" 
for  the  last  four  years. 

Mike  Zagarell,  national  youth  director  of 
the  Communist  party  and  a  member  of  Its 
national  committee,  was  arrested  on  Dec.  7, 
1967,  during  Student  Mobe's  violent  "Stop 
the  Draft  Week"  demonstration  at  the  Induc- 
tion center  at  39  Whitehall  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Now  the  education  director  of  the  party's 
new  youth  front,  the  Young  Workers  Libera- 
tion League.  Zagarell  then  served  on  the  New 
York  City  Coordinating  Committee  for  Stop 
the  Draft  Week,  as  well  as  the  national  coun- 
cil of  Student  Mobe.  (A  September  1966 
Communist  party  National  Youth  Conference 
considered  a  report  by  Youth  Director  Zag- 
arell entitled  "End  the  War— End  the  Draft" 
which  stressed  the  Importance  of  party  anti- 
draft  work.) 

The  CP  and  other  Communist  parties  have 
given  their  all-out  support  to  Student  Mobe's 
anU-draft  activities.  When  William  Dl  Vale, 
an  undercover  Informant  for  the  FBI,  testi- 
fied before  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
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Board  in  the  spring  of  '69,  he  described  the 
agenda  of  a  Communist  party  meeting  he  at- 
tended In  West  Los  Angeles  In  September 
1967  m  part  as  follows:  The  second  point 
on  the  agenda  centered  around  a  report  and 
discussion  about  the  coming  Stop  tlie  Draft 
Week  activities." 

The  DuBols  Clubs  of  America  also  played 
a  major  role  In  this  type  of  activity.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  DuBois  Clubs  held  on  Nov.  5,  1967. 
there  were  two  main  points  of  discussion,  one 
of  them  being  Student  Mobe's  upcoming 
Stop  the  Draft  Week  (first  week  of  Decem- 
ber 1967).  It  was  decided  that  DC  A  would 
give  Its  full  support  to  the  operation. 

Actually,  the  1967  Stop  the  Draft  Week 
had  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Du- 
Bols Clubs'  National  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee at  a  meeting  held  In  Chicago  as  early 
as  June  of  that  year. 

"BIG"    MOBE 

The  adult  Mobe  group  has  also  played  a 
very  Important  role  In  the  Communist  cam- 
paign against  the  draft.  "Mobe"  originated 
as  the  November  8  Mobilization  Committee 
for  Peace  In  Viet  Nam,  for  Human  Rights  and 
for  Economic  Justice.  Its  purpose  was  t-o 
make  Viet  Nam  an  issue  in  the  1966  elections. 
It  has  since  operated  under  the  name 
"Spring,"  "National"  and  "New"  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Viet  Nam. 

Mobe,  like  Student  Mobe  In  Its  early  days, 
was  a  coalition  or  umbrella-type  organiza- 
tion. Again,  the  key  roles  in  the  group  were 
played  by  the  CP  and  the  Trots,  with  the  two 
groups  contending  for  domination.  Their  un- 
easy marriage  ended  In  a  split  last  summer. 
The  Trots  have  now  formed  their  own  anti- 
war front  called  the  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition.  The  other  Mobe  element,  centering 
around  such  persons  as  Rennle  Davis,  Dave 
Dellinger,  Sidney  Peck  and  Donald  Kalish. 
formed  a  rival  group  called  the  National 
Coalition  Against  War,  Racism  and  Repres- 
sion and  then  changed  its  name  to  Peoples 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice.  This  group 
Is  referred  to  as  "the  Stalinist  coalition"  by 
the  Trotskyists  running  the  NPAC. 

Under  all  its  names,  however,  the  adult 
Mobe  group  has  vigorously  pushed  the  Com- 
munist anti-draft  campaign. 

At  a  Mobe  meeting  held  in  a  camp  outside 
Chicago  in  March  1968  (the  first  step  In 
planning  the  Democratic  Convention  riot 
that  summer) .  the  program  adopted  Included 
a  demand,  as  its  earlier  ones  had,  for  an  im- 
mediate end  to  the  draft. 

In  September  1968.  immediately  after  the 
convention  riots,  a  28-member  U.S.  delegation 
organized  by  Mobe  leader  and  self-identified 
ncn-Soviet  communist  David  Dellinger, 
travelled  to  Budapest  where  they  met  with 
representatives  of  North  Viet  Nam  and  the 
V;et  Cong  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  U.S. 
could  be  undercut  and  a  Communist  victory 
p.-omoted  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Encouraging 
draft  resistance  was  one  of  the  steps  decided 
on. 

Also  that  month,  on  September  24,  the 
administration  committee  of  what  was  then 
called  New  Mobe,  met  in  Washington.  One 
of  the  items  considered  was  a  report  from 
Prof.  Donald  Kalish  of  the  University  of 
California,  which  urged  continuing  pressure 
on  draft  boards.  A  long-time  key  Mobe  ac- 
tivist who  has  described  himself  as  somewhat 
tc  the  left  of  the  Communist  party.  Kalish 
gave  Angela  Davis  her  Job  at  UC.  where  he 
heads  the  Philosophy  Department. 

One  of  the  last  ac lions  of  New  Mobe  before 
it  split  in  the  summer  of  1970  was  its  spring 
"Stop  the  Draft  Week."  held  March  15-22 
of  that  ye.\r.  Announcing  the  event  in  Feb- 
ruary. Mobe  stated,  'A  determined  effort  will 
be  made  to  close  down  as  many  draft  boards 
and  Induction  centers  as  possible,  through 
the  'dialogue  of  confrontation'." 

It  added  that  there  would  be  picketing, 
distribution  of  leaflets,  draft  card  turn-Ins, 
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that  its  followers  would  ask  draft  board 
employes  i.i  resign,  invade  draft  board  of- 
fices to  "dialogue"  with  employes  and,  if 
evicted,  block  the  entrances  to  prevent  board 
operation.  The  week  was  also  to  feature  a 
march  on  Selective  Service  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

New  Mobe  leaders  held  a  press  conference 
In  Washington  on  March  14,  1970.  They  said 
their  Stop  the  Draft  Week  would  feature 
haunt-ins  at  draft  boards,  death  watches 
by  supporters  dressed  in  black;  also  comply. 
Ins — harassment  by  over-compliance  with 
the  draft  regulation  which  requires  regis- 
trants to  keep  their  boards  Informed  of  any 
change  In  their  status. 

The  Idea  was  to  flood  the  boards  with 
Irrelevant,  unnecessary  information  in  order 
to  Impede  their  work.  For  example,  have  you 
started  working  for  the  telephone  company? 
If  so,  visit  your  draft  board  and  present 
it  with  a  directory.  It  was  their  hope,  the 
leaders  of  New  Mobe  said,  that  they  would 
succeed  In  completely  shutting  down  the  en- 
tire Selective  Service  operation  for  at  least 
one  day.  (They  did  not  succeed.)  They 
claimed  that  there  would  be  demonstratloni 
at  draft  boards.  Induction  and  recruiting 
centers  In  over  100  cities. 

"PARTICIPATORY  DEMOCRACY"  AT  WORK 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  has 
contributed  as  heavily  to  the  Communist 
campaign  against  the  draft  as  it  has  to  the 
drive  against  ROTC.  Its  Peace  Research  and 
Education  Project  urged  abolition  of  the 
draft  In  1964.  Following  the  1965  SDS  con- 
vention, there  was  a  meeting  of  SDS's  Na- 
tional Council  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 
A  vigorous  anti-draft  program  was  proposed 
at  this  meeting  which  Included  plans  to 
counsel  draft-age  youth  on  how  to  avoid  the 
draft.  Submitted  to  the  SDS  membership  for 
approval.  It  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  major- 
ity. Despite  this.  SDS  announced  that  each 
local  chapter  would  make  Its  own  decision 
about    undertaking   an   anti-draft   program. 

The  anti-draft  program  and  the  Viet  Nam 
protest  movement  dominated  discussions  at 
the  SDS  national  membership  conference 
held  In  Urbana.  111.,  in  December  1965. 

SDS  sponsored  a  draft-card  burning  dur- 
ing the  so-called  Assembly  of  Unrepresented 
People  held  In  Washington  In  August  1965 
to  protest  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and  launched 
an  all-out  anti-draft  campaign  in  October 
1965. 

At  the  1966  convention,  Jeff  Segal,  who 
had  been  Indicted  for  draft  evasion  (and  has 
since  served  a  prison  term  for  It),  was 
named  the  SDS  national  anti-draft  organizer. 
By  the  end  of  1966  SDS  was  on  record  for 
"resistance"  as  opposed  to  mere  "opposition" 
to  the  draft. 

The  SDS  paper  on  draft  opposition,  call- 
ing for  both  legal  and  Illegal  measures,  was 
written  by  Vice  President  Carl  Davidson,  an 
open  advocate  of  revolution.  He  saw  opposi- 
tion and  resistance  to  the  draft  as  promot- 
ing opposition  to  the  government  itself,  to 
the  Viet  Nam  war  and  also  as  something 
which  would  hit  the  U.S.  military  machine 
where  It  was  "most  vulnerable." 

DRAFT    "COTTNSELING" 

With  millions  registered  under  a  compli- 
cated draft  law,  the  spread  of  draft  counsel- 
ing was  inevitable.  Many  young  men  cannot 
figure  out  all  the  Ins  and  outs  of  the  law. 
They  don't  know  If  they  qualify  for  defer- 
ments, exemptions,  etc.  They  need  honest, 
qualified  help. 

Churches,  service  organizations,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  pacifist  and  anti-war 
groups  are  In  the  counseling  business.  Some 
lawyers  specialize  in  It.  Most  are  beyond 
criticism  and  neither  want  nor  accept  draft- 
dodgers  as  clients. 

Some  draft  counseling,  however,  both 
group  and  individual.  Is  either  highly  suspect 
or  clearly  a  Communist  operation. 
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Two  cited  Communist  fronts  with  many 
identified  Communists  as  members,  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  and  the  National  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee,  Joined 
forces  In  June  1968  to  form  the  New  York 
Draft  and  Military  Law  Panel.  The  panel  Is 
non-profit,  allegedly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Its  members  serve  without  fee. 
requiring  only  payment  for  their  out-of- 
pocket  expenses. 

The  panel  is  not  neutral.  It  Is  an  attack 
organization  whose  members  admit  they  are 
opposed  to  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  sympathize 
with  all  kinds  of  military  resisters.  Their  aim 
is  to  challenge  every  angle  of  draft  and  mili- 
tary law.  They  have  handled  scores  of  cases. 

It  claims  over  100  lawyer  members  and 
an  additional  300  lawyers  spread  throughout 
the  country  who  will  respond  to  calls  for 
assistance.  Similar  groups  exist  In  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Communist  groups  promote  business  for 
these  panels.  The  Peace  Action  Council  of 
California,  while  headed  by  Identified  CP 
member  Irving  Sarnoff,  published  a  news- 
letter called  "Counterdraft."  This  newsletter 
publicized,  for  example,  the  131  San  Fran- 
cisco lawyers  who  had  formed  a  panel  to 
defend  draft  dodgers. 

The  panel  was  headed  by  Aubrey  Groes- 
man,  who  has  been  Identified  as  a  CP  mem- 
ber on  six  different  occasions  in  HCUA  testi- 
mony. He  once  served  as  educational  director 
of  the  party  In  San  Francisco,  was  a  key 
official  in  one  of  the  party's  old  legal  defense 
agencies,  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  and  via 
party  papers  has  instructed  the  faithful  on 
how  not  to  cooperate  when  approached  by 
the  FBI. 

THE    WHITEHORN^    CASE 

The  case  of  Erik  Whttehorn  sheds  inter- 
esting light  on  Grossman's  draft  "counsel- 
ing" technique.  Whltehorn,  after  serving 
four  months  of  a  four-year  term  for  refusing 
to  be  drafted,  was  released  from  prison  by 
a  federal  Judge.  Gus  Solomon,  on  Aug.  25, 
1969 — after  the  Judge  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  jailed  Whltehorn  and  granted  him 
a  hearing  at  which  he  explained  how  he  had 
become  a  draft  reslster.  Here's  the  story  as 
told  In  the  letter  and  hearing: 

In  1966.  at  age  16.  Whttehorn  went  to 
Oakland  to  visit  a  girl  friend,  who  talked 
him  into  taking  part  In  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  violent  anti-draft  demonstration 
at  the  Oakland  Induction  Center.  He  was 
arrested  and  spent  six  hours  In  jail  before 
his  mother  arrived  from  their  home  In  Palo 
Alto  to  ball  him  out.  He  was  later  given 
probation  and  placed  in  custody  of  his 
mother  till  age  21. 

Whltehorn's  arrest  made  him  a  hero  of 
the  left.  "I  thrived  on  the  limelight  and 
began  to  believe  I  had  gone  to  Oakland  for 
a  reason  other  than  wanting  to  be  with  a 
girl  friend  and  see  some  excitement."  Event- 
ually "everyone  was  left  with  the  Impres- 
sion that  I  was  a  strong-willed  man  of  con- 
science. I  had  a  reputation." 

As  he  approached  draft  age.  Whltehorn 
conceived  the  idea  that  his  mother  could 
refuse  to  let  him  register  for  the  draft  be- 
cause there  were  various  other  acts  he 
could  not  perform  legally  without  her  con- 
sent. In  the  summer  of  1963  he  and  his 
mother  went  to  see  Aubrey  Grossman  after 
being  given  his  name  by  the  Draft  Resistance. 

"When  we  went  to  see  Groesman.  one  of 
the  first  things  he  talked  about  was  publicity 
He  had  ideas  of  a  defense  fund. 

GroBFman  told  me  that  the  "Whltehorn 
Case"  was  going  to  be  a  famous  test  case 
and  he  told  us  how  he  would  send  out  lots 
of  publicity.  I  was  excited." 

Once  he  had  seen  Grossman,  he  was  "pro- 
grammed" to  adopt  a  position  he  did  not 
really  believe  In.  Prom  that  point  on  "my 
deetlny  .  .  .  was  planned  by  my  lawyer  and 
mother." 

On  Oct.  21,  1968.  two  days  after  his  18th 
birthday,  Whltehorn  appeared  at  his  draft 
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board  with  Grossman  and  his  mother.  His 
mother  gave  the  board  a  letter  saying  she 
had  denied  him  permission  to  register.  The 
group  held  a  press  conference.  (His  mother 
also  left  a  press  release  with  the  dean  of 
students  at  Erik's  high  school.)  The  machine 
went  to  work.  National  publicity  followed. 
Whltehorn  was  famous. 

Doubts  arose  In  his  mind  and  he  wavered 
during  his  April  1969  trial.  He  discussed  his 
fear  with  Grossman. 

"Mr  Grossman  told  me  that  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  trial  we  would  appeal,  so  I 
lost,  or  suppressed,  my  fear.  .  .  .  There  was 
so  much  confidence,  so  many  letters  of 
praise"  that  Whltehorn  did  not  stop  to  think 
through  what  he  was  doing  (by  trial  time,  his 
mother  claims,  she  had  received  over  1.000 
letters,  all  but  20  supporting  her). 

Whltehorn  was  convicted  on  April  4.  1969. 
Judge  Solomon,  who  had  been  brought  from 
Portland  to  conduct  the  trial  because  of  the 
publicity  given  the  case,  denied  ball  and  also 
an  appeal  which,  he  said,  would  have  "no 
merit,"  be  "frivolous"  and  "solely  for  purpose 
of  delay  and  to  allow  him  [Whltehorn]  to 
continue  his  agitation." 

The  Judge  added:  "This  Is  the  first  case 
I've  ever  tried  where  I  thought  the  motiva- 
tion  (for  draft  violation]   was  political." 

After  four  months  In  a  prison  cell  and  a 
lot  of  thinking.  Whltehorn  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Judge  Solomon,  revealing  the  lies  In  his 
trial,  the  sham  nature  of  the  whole  case, 
asking  for  a  modification  of  his  sentence  and 
saying  he  wanted  to  register  for  the  draft. 
He  was  granted  a  hearing.  Judge  Solomon 
reduced  his  sentence  to  time  served  and 
placed  him  on  probation  for  three  years,  pro- 
vided he  compiled  fully  with  the  Selective 
Service  law. 

Whltehorn  told  Judge  Solomon  he  had 
wanted  to  back  out  of  the  case  but  had  been 
pushed  on  by  his  mother  and  his  "fancy  San 
Francisco  lawyer,"  Aubrey  Grossman.  He 
added  that  he  believed  his  mother  had  been 
"victimized"  by  Grossman  Just  as  much  as 
he  had. 

What  was  Grossman's  reaction  when  In- 
formed of  Whltehorn's  letter  to  Judge  Solo- 
mon? 

"It  breaks  my  heart.  It's  a  terrible  thing 
that  the  pressures  of  prison  have  changed  a 
beautiful,  moral,  18-year-old  Into  a  supoll- 
ant  who  has  lost  all  his  self-respect.  This 
em-^hasizes  the  unfairness  of  placing  the  en- 
tire burden  of  opposing  the  Viet  Nam  •f/a.r  on 
18-  and  19-year-olds." 

The  Whltehorn  case  helps  exolain  why. 
when  he  testified  before  the  House  Armed 
Service!  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Draft 
last  July,  draft  director  Curtis  W.  Tarr  said: 
"The  soread  of  draft  counseling  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  alarming  changes  In 
America  as  It  relates  to  th?  draft  right  now." 
It  '."-as  clear  he  was  not  referring  to  legltl- 
mate  counseling.  He  referred  to  experience  he 
had  had. 

".  .  .  with  people  who  come  up  to  young 
men  who  are  about  to  assume  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  nation  and  who  are  pestered, 
ridiculed,  attempts  are  made  to  force  them 
Into  lawlessness,  and  all  this  goes  on  very 
openly  right  In  front  of  our  eyes  ...  It  Is 
Important  for  us  to  set  forth  to  ourselves 
and  to  others  the  grim  reality  of  the  degree 
to  which  people  openly  try  to  undermine 
what  we  are  trying  to  do." 

William  S.  Sessions,  chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Section  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Criminal  Division,  told  the  same 
subcommittee  about — 

"Organisations  throughout  the  nation 
which  are  openly  advocating  defiance  of 
the  draft  law  .  .  .  such  activities  seem  to  pre- 
sent nearly  Insurmountable  obstacles  to  pros- 
ecution. Counselors  Invariably  are  careful  to 
couch  their  speeches  In  contexts  of  protest 
against  the  war  so  as  to  come  within  the  Ist 
Amendment  protection." 

Individual  counselors,  he  said,  "...  are 
particularly  well  versed  In  the  law  . . .  and  are 
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cautious  enough  to  prepare  their  defense  In 
advance." 

THE  ATTACK  SUCCEEDS 

Has  the  Communist  anti-draft  campaign 
paid  off?  Consider  the  following  facts. 

Violent  attacks  on  draft  boards  were  un- 
heard of  In  the  early  and  mid-'60s.  The  FBI 
announced  In  October  1969  that  it  was  under- 
taking an  investigation  of  the  bombings  of 
draft  boards  and  other  federal  facilities.  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  1970  there  were  271 
violent  attacks  on  Selective  Service  facilities. 
Selective  Service  announced  in  September 
1970  that  the  records  and  minutes  of  every 
draft  board  In  the  country  had  been  dupli- 
cated in  state  offices  to  protect  them  against 
destruction  by  arson,  bon.blng.  looting  and 
burglary.  Each  state  nov/  has  a  "duplicate 
central  locator"  of  all  records  that  can  be 
checked  If  those  In  the  local  boards  are  de- 
stroyed. Selective  Service  said  it  was  making 
this  announcement  "to  forcefully  convey  the 
message"  that  destroying  records  would  not 
stop  Inductions. 

There  were  136  cases  of  arson,  bombing  and 
vandalism  In  GSA-controUed  buildings  In  fis- 
cal 1970.  Damage  was  estimated  at  $728,000. 
Almost  one-third  of  the  ca^es  Involved  Se- 
lective Service  facilities. 

Result:  It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
office  Epace  for  draft  boards. 

GSA  General  Counsel  Hart  T.  Mankln  il- 
lustrated the  problem  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  McClellan  Committee  last  summer: 
Arsonists  destroyed  the  building  leased 
for  Selective  Service  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  on 
Nov.  17.  1969.  The  draft  board  was  put  In 
the  National  Guard  Armory  until  new  quar- 
ters could  be  found. 

Trying  to  find  new  quarters.  GSA  learned 
that  owners  of  single-tenancy  property  would 
not  lease  to  them  because  they  had  been 
threatened  with  insurance  cancellation  If 
their  property  was  occupied  by  a  draft  tKsard. 
Owners  of  multiple-tenancy  property  also  re- 
fused to  lease  to  GS.\  for  draft  boards.  Tliey 
were  not  willing  to  risk  their  property  or  the 
lives  of  other  tenants  In  the  buildings. 

One  owner  was  finally  persuaded  to  lease 
his  property  to  GSA.  The  nleht  before  the 
lease  was  to  be  executed,  however,  a  nearby 
milltarv  recruiting  office  was  burned  out. 
TTie  following  morning  the  owner  refused  to 
sicn  a  lease. 

When  Mankln  testified.  10  months  af'er 
the  Selective  Service  building  was  destroyed 
by  arson.  GSA  was  still  trying  to  find  new 
sp'^'-e  for  the  draft  board. 

Mankln  aHrfed:  "The  Lafayette  situation 
exis's  as  to  Selective  Service  offices  In  many 
other  locations.  Selective  Service  occupies 
space,  some  leased  and  some  govemment- 
cwned.  In  2.631  buildings  throughout  the 
country.  GSA  Is  having  to  re-examine  Its  en- 
tire program  for  housing  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice offices." 

Harassment  and  violence  have  created 
piersonnel  problems.  Selective  Service  had  a 
low  personnel  turnover  In  the  early  and  mld- 
■60s.  particularly  considering  that  the  great 
majority  of  Its  workers  are  volunteers.  In 
1965  the  turnover  rate  was  6.3  p»ercent.  In 
1968  it  had  Jumped  to  18.6  per  cent,  roughly 
a  300  per  cent  Increase  In  three  years. 

Another  indicator:  the  number  of  draft 
violators  serving  time  in  federal  prisons. 
In  the  early  '60s  there  were  only  200.  By  mld- 
1968  the  number  had  Jumped  to  729.  Last 
November  a  Justice  Department  official  tcs- 
tifipd:  "More  Americans  are  behind  prison 
bars  today  for  refusing  military  service  than 
anv  '-ear  since  1947." 

Indictments  for  draft  law  violations  fol- 
low a  similar  pattern.  In  1969  they  h.ad  In- 
creased 1.000  per  cent  over  a  five-year  period. 
In  fiscal  year  1965  there  were  only  369  na- 
tionwide. In  1966  the  number  hsid  almost 
doubled — it  was  642.  In  1967  It  more  than 
doubled  over  '66 — to  1.388.  In  1968  It  Jumped 
to  1.698.  In  1969  there  were  more  than  twice 
the    1968   figure— 8,455.    Best   estimates   are 
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that  the  year  1870  figure  will  total  well  over 
4.000. 

1970  Indictments  were  six  times  higher, 
on  a  percentage  basis,  than  in  World  War  n 
or  Korea.  Draft  law  vlolatlona  ranked  as  the 
fourth  highest  category  of  federal  crime.  In 
all  of  World  War  II.  when  15  million  men 
saw  service,  there  were  only  5,000  Jailed  as 
draft  delinquents. 

In  1967.  33.7  million  men  were  registered 
under  the  draft  and  some  14,400  were  delin- 
quent en  one  ground  or  another.  In  May 
1969,  with  37.5  million  registered,  delinquents 
had  Jumped  to  23,280 — almost  double  the 
figure  of  two-and-a-half  years  earlier. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  President's  decision  to  recom- 
mend an  all-volunteer  Army  In  place  of 
the  draft  was  not  In  some  way  affected  by 
the  Coinmuiil.^ts'  Intense  anti-draft  cam- 
paign of  the  last  few  years. 

Selective  Service  Director  Tarr  stated  last 
November  that  the  draft  had  become  so 
unpopular  it  was  living  on  borrowed  time,  and 
that  Congress  might  soon  eliminate  the 
President's  power  to  conscript  men  for  mili- 
tary service. 

Other  significant  changes,  and  proposed 
changes,  in  draft  regulations  and  law  at- 
test to  the  effectiveness  of  this  phase  of  the 
Communist  effort  to  undermine  U.S.  defense 
preparedness. 

On  June  16,  1970,  President  Nixon  signed 
an  Executive  Order  authorizing  induction 
orders  for  all  registrants  who  had  not  re- 
ported for  pre-lnductlon  physical  examina- 
tions. This  was  done  because  60.000  men 
had  failed  to  show  for  examinations. 

Last  December,  Tarr  urged  repeal  of  the 
law  that  requires  every  male  18  years  of  age 
and  older  to  carry  his  draft  card  with  him 
at  all  times,  and  that  registrants  be  pro- 
hibited from  changing  the  location  of  their 
induction  or  phjfslcal  examination  whenever 
there  was  evidence  It  was  being  done  to  delay 
induction. 

Finally,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  draft-dodgers  now  In  Canada  Is  re- 
liably estimated  at  30.000.  with  some  claim- 
ing the  total  is  as  high  as  50.000  to  100.000. 
This  means  that  at  least  30,000  men,  who 
would  otherwise  never  have  seen  military 
service,  have  had  to  don  uniforms  to  replace 
these  draft-dodgers,  some  of  them  to  die,  or 
be  crippled  or  wounded  In  Viet  Nam. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  every  anti-draft  and 
antl-ROTC  action  of  recent  years  has  been 
conceived,  organized  and  actually  led  by 
Communists — or  that  most  of  those  taking 
part  in  them  have  been  Communists  or  con- 
scientious pro-Communists. 

It  Is  claimed,  however,  that  this  drive  has 
been  overwhelmingly  a  Communist  opera- 
tion, that  Communists  have  been  primarily 
responsible  for  it,  that  It  demonstrates  their 
ability  to  influnce  many  thousands  of  pieople 
and  to  Inflict  serious  damage  on  the  U.S.  de- 
fense posture. 

Many  non-Commimlsts  oppose  the  draft. 
Sen.  Barry  GoIdwat«r,  William  P.  Buckley 
and  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  have 
spoken  out  against  It.  The  same  is  true  of 
various  anti-Communist  liberals.  The  old- 
Une  pacifist  groups,  such  as  the  War  Resistors 
League  and  Central  Committee  of  Conscien- 
tious Objectors,  also  fight  it 

The  important  point,  however.  Is  that 
neither  the  conservative  nor  the  liberal  draft 
critics  organize  or  promote  the  bombing, 
burning  or  "trashing"  of  draft  boards  and 
ROTC  facilities. 

They  do  not  coimsel  or  support  draft 
evasion,  nor  do  they  flood  the  campuses,  high 
schools  and  ghettoes  with  highly  inflamma- 
tory anti-draft  or  antl-ROTC  literature.  They 
do  not  harass  ROTC  or  draft  board  person- 
nel Their  opposition  Is  expressed  almost  ex- 
clusively In  airily  reasoned  arguments,  writ- 
ten or  spoken,  to  the  public,  legislators  and 
appropriate  executive  branch  officials. 

The  true  pacifist  groups  are  inconsequen- 
tial.  Pacifism   has  never   been   a   politically 
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viable  product  In  America.  The  power  of  these 
organizations  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
when  they  have  staged  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions completely  on  their  own  in  recent  years, 
they  have  been  lucky  to  have  100  people 
turn  out.  Success  for  them  has  been  fabulous 
when  on  a  few  occasions  they  have  had  as 
many  as  200. 

Concerted,  large-scale  human  action  with 
great  geographic  spread  and  with  focus  on  a 
specific  Issue,  does  not  occur  spontaneously. 
It  requires  Instlgat.on,  organization,  plan- 
ning and  promotion  Yet  we  have  seen  Just 
such  action  on  the  draft  and  ROTC  issues 
In  the  United  States  for  the  past  five  years 
at  least.  Moreover,  it  has  occurred  precisely 
when  It  has  been  obvious  to  most  Americans 
that  these  institutions  have  been  vital  to  the 
nation's  defense. 

If  the  pacifists  are  not  responsible,  If  the 
liberals  and  conservatives  aren't,  then  who 
but  the  Communists — who  say  they  want 
Just  what  has  happened— could  be?  " 

Domestic  communism  may  deserve  a  little 
more  attention  and  concern  than  It  has  been 
getting  lately. 


March  25,  1971 


RHETORIC  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
herewith  a  thoughtful  article  on  the 
plight  and  future  of  private  institutions 
in  America  written  by  Mr.  Emanuel 
Goldberg  and  published  in  the  March  18, 
1971,  issue  of  the  Jewish  Times,  a  dis- 
tinguished Boston  weekly. 

Mr.  Goldberg,  a  former  special  assist- 
ant to  President  Sachar  of  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, and  now  a  well-known  Boston 
public  relations  expert,  points  in  this 
article  the  essential  and  urgent  needs  of 
further  encouragement  at  all  levels  for 
private  institutions  in  this  Nation, 

Mr.  Goldberg's  article  follows : 
RHrroRic  Is  Not  Enottch 
(By  Emanuel  Goldberg) 

I  suspect  that  most  Americans  dont  know 
who  Alan  Plfer  is  and  certainly  dldnt  notice, 
or  have  already  forgotten,  his  recent  pessi- 
mistic comments  about  the  future  of  private 
institutions  in  America. 

Alan  Plfer  is  president  of  the  prestigious 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and  in 
the  annual  report  of  that  foundation,  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  he  made  some  Incisive  com- 
ments of  real  importance  to  adult  Americans 
and  their  children.  These  are  worth  under- 
.■^coring  again  and  again. 

Mr.  Plfer  sviggested  that  the  burdensome 
financial  problems  of  private,  non-profit  In- 
stitutions— schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
museimis,  private  libraries,  art  galleries,  sym- 
phony orchestras  and  civic  theatres,  volun- 
tary hospitals,  welfare  oriented  organizations 
now  servicing  disadvantaged  or  disabled 
members  of  the  population — are  In  danger 
of  virtually  dying  out  in  the  next  generation. 

Right  now.  the  first  stage  of  this  expiration, 
financial  crisis,  is  acti'ally  underway.  It  is 
the  moment  when  the  Institution,  "for  the 
first  time,  shows  Itself  incapable  of  vigorous 
response  to  changed  times. 

The  diagnosis,  by  the  way.  though  It  occurs 
at  the  crucial  second  when  remedKl  steps 
must  be  taken.  U  nor  entirely  financial 
There  are  other  fr.ndataental  reasons  f.-'r  the 
sickness. 

Certainly  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
are  the  present  attitudes  nnd  beliefs  of  the 
American  people,  says  ?ir.  Pifer.  Millions  of 


our  citizens,  because  of  poverty,  dLscrlmlna- 
tion  or  disillusion  with  the  society's  values, 
are  alienated.  Some  of  them  actually  consider 
private  institutions  to  be  like  the  govern- 
ment: simply  part  of  a  rotten  system  and 
representative  of  the  status  quo. 

Ironically,  another  substantial  part  of 
Americans,  those  who  are  fearful,  insecure, 
disturbed  by  the  changes  that  have  been 
taking  place,  and  already  inclined  to  a  con- 
servative outlook,  are  also  disenchanted  with 
private  institutions — but  for  entirely  differ- 
ent reasons.  They  feel  the  latter  have  gone 
overboard  on  the  side  of  "liberall.^m  "  and 
permitted  the  blacks  to  be  pandered  to,  the 
students  to  be  coddled  and  the  law  to  be 
ignored  while  "good  people"  like  themselves 
are  Ignored  In  their  legitimate  aspirations 
and  taxed  to  death. 

Plfer  has  recognized  four  stages  of  death 
cycle  evolution  of  private  institutions:  the 
first,  the  aforementioned  financial  crisis;  the 
second,  when  the  loss  "of  a  cutting  edge" 
undercuts  the  Institution's  own  self-con- 
fidence and  the  public's  confidence  in  it;  the 
third,  when  recruitment  of  capable  staff  be- 
comes increasingly  more  difficult  and,  finally, 
the  fourth  when  declining  Income  causes 
curtailment  of  Important  activities  and  re- 
duction of  staff. 

Institutions  don't  die  quickly.  The  process 
may   be   protracted    and   Inconspicuous  for 
many  years.  But  eventually.  It  has  to  close 
down. 
So  what? 

Pifer  answers  this  by  citing  four  extremely 
valid  reasons  for  the  preservation  of  this  pri- 
vate sphere. 

First,  the  Institutions  offer  special  oppor- 
tunity for  concerned  citizens,  through  mem- 
bership on  boards  of  trustees  or  by  par- 
ticipation In  a  wide  range  of  voluntary  ac- 
tivities, to  accept  "a  significant  measure  of 
personal  responsibility  for  the  provision  to 
the  public  of  many  kinds  of  essential  serv- 
ices .  .  ."  Public  authority,  in  other  words, 
cannot  alone  solve  all  of  the  nation's  prob- 
lems. 

Secondly,  private  service  Institutions  and 
organizations  play  a  vital  role  in  the  safe- 
guarding of  academic,  professional  and  artis- 
tic freedom.  Third  Is  the  fact  that  these  in- 
stitutions do  exist  and  if  they  ceased  to 
function  as  a  private  responsibility,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  same  kinds  and 
quality  of  service  noiw  provided  would  ever  be 
reinstated  at  public  expense.  (Some  of  the 
taxation  implications  are  al.so  frightening.) 
Finally,  Plfer  places  greatest  stress  on 
the  Importance  of  private  Institutions  In 
bringing  to  our  national  life  "vital  elements 
of  diversity,  free  choice  and  heterodoxy," 
Though  he  didn't  say  so.  It's  manifest  that 
the  Jewish  population  traditionally  has  an 
enormous  stake  here. 

Heterodoxy  and  toleration  of  unconven- 
tional Ideas  and  philosophies  are  a  sign  of 
national  maturity  and  self-confidence.  Plfer 
still  feels  that  the  average  citizen  can  sort 
out  what  Is  genuine  and  what  Is  specious. 
Plfer  also  recognizes  that  today's  iconoclasm 
may,  as  a  result  of  changing  conditions,  be 
tomorrow's  orthodoxy  and  that  any  attempt 
forcibly  to  stifle  the  free  play  of  Ideas,  how- 
ever eccentric,  may  unleash  those  powerful 
social  forces  which  can  eventually  result 
in  violent  upheaval. 

The  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  especially  urges  the  nation's 
"top  political  leaders"  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  threat  to  Independent  institutions 
"rather  than  simply  mirroring  public  Ignor- 
ance and  apathy."  Rhetoric  and  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  partisans  are  no  longer 
enough.  There  must  be  a  "substantial  new 
effort"  to  help  and  understand  the  private 
Institutions  This  means  all  of  us — and  it 
involves,  in  our  region,  helping  Brandeis.  BC 
and  BU.  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory,  the  Beth 
Israel,  Deaconess  and  Faulkner  Hospitals,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Institute  of 
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Contemporary  Art,  the  Museum  of  Science, 
and  all  the  rest,  depending  upon  an  individ- 
ual's interests,  responsibilities  and  capacity. 
.Man  PlXer  Is  a  name.  His  message  is 
literally  a  command. 


THE  PRISONER  OF  WAR  ISSUE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  Week  of  National  Concern 
for  our  Prisoners  of  War  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Men  Missing  in  Action  I  think 
it  proper  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
fully  and  completely  understand  the 
background  and  the  issues  at  stake;  re- 
gardless of  how  they  may  feel  with  re- 
spect to  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  One  of  the  best  pieces  I  have  seen 
with  respect  to  the  background  of  the  is- 
sue and  the  ramifications  of  the  various 
treaties  to  which  we  are  part  as  well  as 
North  Vietnam  was  the  following  article 
prepared  by  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute: 

Introduction 
Aiigust  5,  1970  was  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  capture  of  Lieutenant  Everett  Alvarez, 
a  Navy  pilot,  who  was  the  first  known  United 
States  serviceman  to  become  a  prisoner  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  In  the  early  19608 
when  the  contingent  of  United  States  mili- 
tary advisors  In  Vietnam  was  less  than  50,000, 
a  few  American  military  men  were  captured 
In  South  Vietnam  by  the  communist  forces 
known  as  Viet  Cong,  As  the  fighting  Intensi- 
fied, more  American  servicemen  and  civilians 
serving  In  diplomatic  or  other  positions  were 
captured  by  communist  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  a  number  of  pilots  and  alrcrewmen 
were  captured  after  being  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  In  Laos  too  by  the  mid-1960s, 
alrcrewmen  were  missing  and  some  were 
known  to  be  In  the  hands  of  the  Pathet  Lao 
or  North  Vietnamese  communist  forces 
which  occupy  much  of  Laos. 

Today  In  December,  1970,  approximately 
1,600  United  States  servicemen  are  missing 
In  Southeast  Asia.  This  figure  Includes  both 
the  men  who  have  been  Identified  by  one 
means  or  another  as  being  prisoners  of  the 
communists  and  thoee  men  who  are  missing 
In  action  and  not  accounted  for. 

As  of  December  5th.  the  Department  of 
Defense  unofficially  carried  these  men  as 
follows : 

Missing 

South  Vietnam 520 

North  Vietnam -.- 403 

Laos 227 

Subtotal  1,150 

Believed  captured 

South  Vietnam--. 79 

North  Vietnam 378 

Laos 3 

Subtotal 460 

Total   1,610 

In  the  United  Statee  the  anxious  parents, 
children,  wives,  other  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  1,600  missing  American  servicemen 
have  been  waiting  In  some  cases  for  more 
than  six  years  for  their  men  to  return  or  to 
learn  whether  they  have  died  and  will  not  be 
returning. 

The  fact  that  these  men  are  missing  or  In 
captivity  raises  a  multitude  of  humanitarian. 
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political,  social,  and  moral  Issues  as  well  as 
some  legal  questions.  This  analysis  will  con- 
centrate on  the  rights  of  mlltary  prisoners 
under  International  law  and  compare  what 
is  known  about  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia  with  the  stand- 
ard of  treatment  that  international  law 
prescribes. 

LEGAL  SETTING 

For  over  60  years  international  agreements 
have  attempted  to  formalize  the  neutral 
status  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  Hague  Con- 
ventions of  1907  and  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1929  and  1949  all  undertook  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  problems  created  by  war 
and  to  provide  guidance  for  the  treatment  of 
prisoners.  The  most  recent  International 
agreement  concerning  prisoners  of  war  Is  the 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War  of  1949.' 

The  1949  Geneva  Convention  has  been 
ratified  or  assented  to  by  the  following  par- 
ticipants in  the  present  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia. 

(1)  North  Vietnam  acceded  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  In  1957. 

(2)  The  United  States  ratified  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  1955. 

(3)  South  Vietnam  agreed  in  1965  to  be 
bound  by  the  earlier  accession  of  Vietnam 
in  1953. 

(4)  The  position  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  Is  that  the  acces- 
sion by  the  legitimate  government  of  South 
Vietnam  binds  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(hereinafter  Viet  Cong)  or.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, North  Vietnam's  acceeslon  binds  the 
Viet  Cong. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention continues  in  force  the  basic  prin- 
ciples relating  to  prisoners  of  war  found  In 
earlier  agreements.  The  Hague  Convention 
of  1907  proclaimed  that  prisoners  of  war 
must  be  humanely  treated.  It  provided  that 
to  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who  has  laid  down 
his  arms  or  surrendered  is  "especially  for- 
bidden." and  it  established  that  prisoners  of 
war  are  the  responsibility  of  the  government, 
not  the  individuals  or  military  units  that 
capture  them.  The  provisions  requiring  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  are 
touchstones  of  the  subsequent  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. In  fact,  the  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  is  now  also  a  matter  of  cus- 
tomary international  law  and  supposedly  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  all  nations.  Another  time- 
less requirement  In  the  Hague  Convention  Is 
Article  20  which  stated  that  "after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  the  repatriation  of  prisoners 
of  war  shall  be  carried  out  as  quickly  as 
possible."  - 

The  earlier  conventions  had  their  short- 
comings, however,  and  during  World  War  II 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (hereinafter  ICRC)  began  drafting  new 
conventions  to  replace  the  1929  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. Following  several  meetings  after 
the  war  ended  including  a  meeting  of  ex- 
perts, a  diplomatic  conference  was  convened 
In  Geneva  in  April  1949  by  the  Swiss  Federal 


'  There  were  In  fact  four  Geneva  Conven- 
tions cf  1949  which  are  listed  as  follows: 
Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the 
Conditions  of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  In 
Armed  Forces  In  the  Field;  Convention  for 
the  AmelloraUon  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Wounded,  Sick  and  Shipwrecked  Members  of 
Armed  Forces  at  Sea;  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War;  and 
Convention  P^-lative  to  the  Protection  of  Ci- 
vilian Perseus  in  Time  of  War.  Unless  other- 
wise noted,  references  in  this  analysis  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  mean  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War, 

'Article  20  of  the  Regulations  Annexed  to 
the  Hague  Convention  No  IV  Respecting  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land,  October 
18,  1907. 
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Conr.cil  as  the  depository  of  the  1929  Con- 
ventions. Fifty-nine  states  were  officially  rep- 
resented by  delegates  with  full  powers  to  dis- 
cuss the  procedures  and  four  countries  sent 
observers.  These  sessions  culminated  on  Au- 
gust 12.  1949,  when  a  revised  draft  of  the  1949 
Conventions  was  submitted  for  approval.  On 
that  day,  17  of  the  delegations  signed  the 
four  conventions  of  August  12.  1949,  and  the 
other  representatives  signed  either  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  called  for  that  purpose  on  De- 
cera.ber  8th  or  subseque;itly  up  to  February 
12.  1950. 

Government  ratification  was  required  be- 
fore the  conventions  came  into  operation  for 
any  of  the  signing  countries,  and  six  months 
after  deposit  cf  ratiftcr.tion  the  conventions 
were  to  become  'Jlndlng.  Thus,  since  October 
21,  1950.  when  the  conventions  became  effec- 
tive as  between  Yugoslavti  an:J  Switzerland, 
the  first  countries  to  ratify  them,  these  1949 
Conventions  have  been  open  to  accession  by 
states  which  were  not  among  the  original 
signatories.  By  the  end  of  1958.  75  countries 
had  ratlfleti  or  acceded  to  the  conventions 
and  by  the  spring  of  1970,  123  countries  had 
ratified  or  acceded 

The  drafters  of  ih"  1949  Conventions  and, 
in  particular,  the  ICRC  were  pleased  with 
the  work  which  had  l>een  accomplished  and 
thought  that  the  con.cntlonc  constituted  a 
positive  and  great  step  forward  in  general 
humanitarian  law.  The  attitude  of  the  ICRC 
was  summarized  at  page  10  of  the  Commen- 
tary on  this  Geneva  Convention : 

From  the  Hague  Regulations  to  1920  Con- 
vention, from  the  1929  Convention  to  the 
present  Convention,  the  "law  of  prisoners  of 
war"  has  thus  made  considerable  progress.  It 
Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  prisoners  of 
war  In  present  or  futvire  conflicts  are  cov- 
ered by  a  veritable  humanitarian  and  ad- 
ministrative statute  which  not  only  protects 
them  from  the  dangers  of  war,  but  also  en- 
sures that  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
interned  are  as  satisfactory  as  possible.  Ob- 
viously rules  as  detailed  as  these  were  drawn 
up  primarily  with  a  view  to  lengthy  conflicts, 
such  as  the  last  two  world  wars;  but  they 
also  have  the  tremendous  advantage  of  de- 
fining, in  practice  and  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain specific  circumstances,  the  poeltlon  of 
the  human  being  as  such  In  the  present-day 
international  system. 

Basic  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
The  current  Geneva  Convention  consists 
of  six  parts  and  143  su-tlcles.  The  most  im- 
portant articles  and  the  ones  most  relevant 
to  the  current  situation  In  Southeast  Asia 
are  described  In  some  detail  as  follows: 
Part  I,  General  Provision 
Article  2  provides  that  "the  present  Con- 
vention shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  declared 
war  or  of  any  other  armed  conflict  which  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties,  even  If  the  state  of  war  is 
not  recognized  by  one  of  them."  '  This  article 
supports  the  position  of  the  ICRC  that  the 
convention  is  applicable  t<)  the  present  Viet- 
nam conflict.  The  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  have  indicated  to  the  ICRC  their 
recognition  of  the  convention's  full  applica- 
bility and  their  intent  to  honor  its  provi- 
sions. 

Article  3  deals  with  conflicts  not  of  an  In- 
ternational character  which  occur  within  the 
territory  of  a  contracting  nation.  This  article 
was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  especially 
relevant  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  speclfleB 
the  minimum  standards  which  should  regu- 
late civil  vir&rs  or  rebellions  which  are  essen- 
tially of  a  domestic  character.  It  requires  that 
persons  not  taking  part  In  the  hostilities  bo 
treated  humanely  Including  those  taken  as 
prisoners.  However,  the  fact  of  the  United 
States'  participation,  and  that  of  other  coun- 
tries such  as  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Aus- 


'  Emphasis  added. 
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tralla,  New  Zealand,  and  Thailand,  as  well  aa 
that  of  North  Vietnam  would  appear  to  rvile 
out  the  applicability  of  this  provision  of  the 
convention  and.  Instead  require  the  appli- 
cation of  the  entire  remainder  of  the  con- 
vention, which  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  ICRC. 

Article  4  defines  the  categories  of  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  prisoner  of  war  status  and 
the  treatment  that  status  requires.  The  basic 
category  of  prisoner  of  war  includes  "mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  a  Party  to  the  con- 
flict, as  well  as  members  of  militias  or  volun- 
teer corps  forming  part  of  such  armed  forces." 
It  includes  guerrilla  forces  or  other  volunteer 
bodies  If  they  satisfy  certain  conditions.  The 
available  evidence  indicates  that  every  Amer- 
ican serviceman  who  has  been  captured  In 
Laos.  North  Vietnam,  and  South  Vietnam  was 
openly  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  a 
party  to  the  conflict  and.  in  fact,  a  uniformed 
regular  armed  services  member.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  communist  guerrilla  forces 
who  have  been  treated  as  prisoners  of  war 
might  not  satisfy  the  requirements  for  pris- 
oner of  war  status. 

Article  5  states  that  prisoners  of  war  shall 
have  the  full  beneflt  of  the  convention  from 
the  moment  they  .  .  .  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  enemy  and  until  their  flnal  release  and 
repatriation 

Should  any  doubt  arise  as  to  whether  per- 
sons, having  committed  a  belligerent  act  and 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
belong  to  any  of  the  categories  enumerated  In 
Article  4.  such  persons  shall  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  present  Convention  until  such 
time  as  their  status  has  been  determined  by  a 
competent  tribunal. 

Article  7  declares  that  "prisoners  of  war 
may  In  no  circumstances  renounce  in  part  or 
In  entirety  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the 
present  Convention.  .  .  ." 

Articles  8  through  1 1  establish  the  concept 
of  "protecting  powers"  that  authorizes  neu- 
tral states  or  other  impartial  third  party  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  ICRC  to  oversee  the 
application  of  the  convention  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  prisoners  and  the 
parties  to  the  conflict 

Part  II,  General  Protection  of  Prisoners  of 
War 

Article  12  declares  that  prisoners  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  power,  not  the 
hands  of  the  military  units  which  have  cap- 
tured them,  and  that  the  detaining  power 
is  responsible  for  the  treatment  given  the 
prisoners.  It  authorizes  the  transfer  of  pris- 
oners by  the  detaining  power  to  another 
fjarty  to  the  convention,  but  only  if  the  de- 
taining power  is  satisfied  of  the  willingness 
and  ability  of  the  other  power  to  apply  the 
convention  to  the  prisoners.  Although  the 
responsibility  for  the  application  of  the  con- 
vention pa.~se8  to  the  power  accepting  them, 
a  residual  respKjnsibillty  remains  with  the 
transferring  party,  and  it  must  take  effective 
measures  to  rectify  any  important  shortcom- 
ings or  request  return  of  the  men.  This  is  the 
provision  that  sanctions  the  United  States" 
policy  ol  turning  its  prisoners  of  war  over  to 
South  Vietnam  and  outlines  United  States' 
continuing  responsibility  for  prisoners  so 
transferred. 

Article  13  Is  so  fundamental  that  it  is 
quoted  below  in  full: 

Prisoners  ct  war  must  at  all  times  be  hu- 
manely treated.  Any  unlawful  act  or  omis- 
sion by  the  Detaining  Power  causing  death 
or  seriously  endangering  the  health  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  In  its  custody  Is  prohibited, 
and  will  be  regarded  as  a  ferious  breach  of 
the  present  Convention.  In  particular,  no 
prisoner  of  war  may  be  subjected  to  physical 
mutilation  or  to  medical  or  scientific  ex- 
periments of  any  kind  which  are  not  Justified 
by  the  medical,  dental  or  hospital  treatment 
of  the  prisoner  concerned  and  carried  out 
In  his  interest. 

Likewise,  prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times 
be    protected,    particularly    against    acts    of 
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violence  or  Intimidation  and  against  insults 
and  public  curiosity. 

Measures  of  reprisal  against  prisoners  of 
war  are  prohibited. 

Article  15  requires  that  prisoner  receive 
free  maintenance  and  the  medical  attention 
required  by  their  state  of  health. 

Part  in.  Captivity 
Part  II  extends  from  Article   17  through 
108  in  the  following  6  sections: 

1.  Beginning  of  Captivity. 

2.  Internment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

3.  Labcr  of  prisoners  of  war. 

4.  Financial  resources  of  prisoners  of  war. 

5.  Relations  of  prisoners  of  war  with  the 
exterior. 

6.  Relations  between  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  authorities. 

(li  Beginning  of  Captivity.  Article  17  de- 
cL.res  that  at  the  beginning  of  captivity, 
everv  prisoner  when  questioned  is  required  to 
give  cnly  his  name,  rank,  date  of  birth,  and 
serial  number  or  equivalent  information. 
This  provision  requires  further  that  every 
party  send  its  servicemen  to  war  with  appro- 
priate Identification.  It  adds,  however,  that 
•no  physical  or  mental  torture  nor  any  other 
form  of  coercion,  may  be  inflicted  oil  pris- 
oners of  WEir  to  secure  from  them  informa- 
tion of  any  kind  whatever.  Prisoners  of  war 
who  refuse  to  answer  may  not  be  threatened. 
Insulted,  cr  exposed  to  unpleasant  or  dis- 
advantageous treatment  of  ary  kind." 

Article  19  requires  that  prisoners  be  evacu- 
ated as  soon  as  possible  after  capture  to 
camp.«  out  of  the  combat  zone  and  that  they 
not  be  exposed  to  danger  unnecessarily  while 
awaiting  this  evacuation.  Article  20  requires 
that  evacuation  of  the  prisoners  shall  al- 
ways be  effected  with  sufficient  food  and 
water,  necessary  clothing,  and  medical  atten- 
tion. 

(2 1  Internment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  Article 
21  recognizes  the  necessity  of  internment 
but  cautions  that  prisoners  may  not  be 
held  in  close  confinement  except  when  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  their  health. 

Article  22  requires  that  prisoners  be  in- 
terned only  on  land  but  not  in  unhealthy 
areas  cr  where  the  climate  is  injurious  to 
thi.m.  Similarly,  they  shall  not  be  separated 
against  their  will  fron-  fellow  prisoners  be- 
longing to  the  armed  forces  with  which  they 
were  serving  at  the  time  of  capture. 

Article  23  directs  the  detaining  power  to 
provide  information  regarding  the  geographi- 
cal Ircaticn  of  prisoner  camps  to  the  prison- 
ers' country. 

Article  26  requires  that  "the  basic  dally 
food  rations  shall  be  sufficient  in  quantity, 
quality  and  variety  to  keep  prisoners  of  war 
in  gocd  health  and  to  prevent  loss  of  weight 
cr  the  development  of  nutnticnal  deficien- 
cies Account  shall  also  be  taken  of  the  ha- 
bitual diet  of  the  prisoners."  It  also  requires 
that  sufficient  drinking  water  be  provided 
and  outlaws  ccllectlve  dLsclpllnary  measures 
regarding  food. 

Article  27  requires  that  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  clothing,  underwear,  and  footwear 
be  provided  to  the  prisoners  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  prevailing  climate 

Articles  29  through  32  place  upon  the  de- 
taining power  the  responsibility  cf  insur- 
ing that  Internment  cimps  are  sanitary  and 
that  prisoners  have  regular,  periodic  medical 
attention. 

Articles  34  through  38  provide  that  prison- 
ers may  practice  their  religion,  undertake 
intellectual  and  educatlon.il  pursuits,  and 
have  the  opoortunity  for  physical  exercl.se 
including  "tieing  out  of  doors." 

Articles  39  through  42  deal  with  discipline 
In  the  camps  and  require  proper  respect  for 
officers  and  the  posting  of  the  text  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  where  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  prisoners  of  war  to  read  in  a  lan- 
guage they  can  understand. 

(3)  Labor  of  prisoners  of  war  Articles  49 
through  57  authorize  the  detaining  power  to 
utilize   the  labor  of  physically  fit  prisoners 
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in  any  of  a  number  of  listed  categories  of 
nonmllltary  work.  The  detaining  power  must 
provide  suitable  working  conditions.  Includ- 
ing food,  clothing,  and  equipment  and  the 
work  cannot  be  dangerou.«  except  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Excessive  or  unreasonable  labor 
is  prohibited  and  payment  for  work  shall  be 
fairly  fixed. 

(4)  Financial  Resources.  Articles  58 
through  68  treat  this  subject  In  great  detail. 
They  cover  proper  payment  of  prisoners  of 
war  for  labor  performed  during  captivity  and 
the  keeping  of  financial  accounts  on  their 
behalf.  Article  63  specifies  that  "prisoners  of 
war  shall  be  permitted  to  receive  remittances 
of  money  addiessed  to  them  individually  or 
collectively." 

(5 1  Relations  of  Prisoners  of  War  with  the 
Exterior.  Articles  69  through  77  cover  the 
prisoners'  relationship  to  the  exterior.  Article 
70  establishes  the  all-Important  notification 
of  prisoner  of  war  status  by  requiring  that — 
Immediately  upon  capture,  or  not  mor« 
than  one  week  after  arrival  at  a  camp,  even 
if  it  is  a  transit  camp  .  .  .  every  prisoner 
of  war  shall  be  enabled  to  write  direct  to  hla 
family,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Central 
Prisoners  of  War  Agency  provided  for  In 
Article  123.  on  the  other  hand,  a  card  similar, 
if  possible,  to  the  model  annexed  to  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  Informing  his  relatives  ol 
his  capture,  address  and  state  of  health.  The 
said  cards  shall  be  forwarded  as  rapidly  aa 
possible  and  may  not  be  delayed  in  any 
manner. 

Article  71  deals  with  the  correspondence 
rights  and  states  that  "prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  allowed  to  send  and  receive  letters  and 
cards.  If  the  Detaining  Power  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  number  of  letters  and  cards 
sent  by  each  prisoner  of  war,  the  said  num- 
ber shall  not  be  less  than  two  letters  and 
four  cards  monthly." 

Article  72  provides  "prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  allowed  to  receive  by  post  or  by  any  other 
means  Individual  parcels  or  collective  ship- 
ments containing,  in  particular,  foodstuffs, 
clothing,  medical  supplies  and  articles  of  a 
religious,  educational  or  recreational  charac- 
ter which  may  meet  their  needs.  .  .  ."  It 
states  that  the  only  limits  on  these  ship- 
ments will  be  those  proposed  by  the  protect- 
ing power  In  the  Interest  of  the  prisoners 
them=*Ives  or  by  the  ICRC  because  of  ex- 
ceptional strain  on  transport  or  communica- 
tions 

Article  76  states  that  correspondence 
should  be  censored  only  once  and  the  cen- 
sorship of  other  items  or  packages  should 
be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  addressee  or  a 
fellow  prisoner  designated  by  him. 

Article  77  requires  a  detaining  power  to 
provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mls.slon  of  instruments,  papers  or  documents 
intended  for  prisoners  or  sent  by  them,  es- 
pecially powers  of  attorney  and  wills. 

(6)  Relation.i  Between  Prisoners  of  War 
and  the  Authorities.  Article  78  guarantees  to 
prl^ioners  the  right  to  make  complaints  re- 
garding to  conditions  of  their  captivity  with- 
out any  fear  of  punishment  for  making  a 
comolaint. 

Article?!  79  and  80  deal  with  the  election 
or  a-jpolntment  of  a  prisoners'  representa- 
tive whose  duty  is  to  further  the  physical, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the 
prisoners  in  representing  them  before  the 
camp  authorities. 

Articles  82  through  108  cover  penal  and 
di.^ciplinary  sanctions  and  provide  generally 
that  prisoners  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  regulations,  orders,  penal  sentences,  and 
disciplinary  sanctions  as  are  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  detaining  power  provided 
that  the  proceedings  or  punishments  are  not 
contrary  to  any  convention  provisions. 

Article  84  Is  a  basic  due  process  require- 
ment and  decrees  that  "in  no  circumstances 
whatever  shall  a  prisoner  of  war  be  tried  by 
a  court  of  any  kind  which  does  not  offer  the 
essential  guarantees  of  independence  and 
impartiality  as  generally  recognized,  and.  in 
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particular,  the  procedure  of  which  does  not 
afford  the  accused  the  rights  and  means  of 
defense  provided  for  in  Article  105." 

Article  85  provides  that  prisoners  of  war 
retain  their  status  as  such  and  must  be 
treated  as  required  by  the  convention  even 
after  they  have  been  convicted  by  the  de- 
taining power  for  acts  committed  prior  to 
capture.  North  Vietnam  submitted  a  reser- 
vation to  Article  85  which  Is  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  the  section  of  this  analysis 
entitled  "The  Present  Dilemma." 

Article  87  forbids  collective  punishment 
for  individual  acts,  corporal  punishment, 
imprisonment  without  daylight  and,  in  gen- 
eral, any  form  of  torture  or  cruelty. 

Articles  89  throug^  98  deal  with  discipli- 
nary sanctions  which  are  applicable  to  pris- 
oners of  war.  Article  89  provides  that  "In  no 
case  shall  disciplinary  punishments  be  in- 
human, brutal  or  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
prisoners  of  war."  Article  90  limits  the  dura- 
tion of  any  single  disciplinary  punishment 
to  30  days,  and  articles  92  and  93  state  that 
attempts  to  escape  shall  subject  a  prisoner 
only  to  disciplinary  punishment. 

Article  98  states  that  even  prisoners  under- 
going confinement  as  a  disciplinary  punish- 
ment shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
and  provisions  of  the  convention  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  not  necessarily  rendered 
inapplicable  by  the  fact  of  confinement.  For 
example,  it  specifies  that  prisoners  under- 
going disciplinary  punishment  shall  con- 
tinue to  send  and  receive  letters,  but  parcels 
and  money  may  be  withheld  until  comple- 
tion of  their  punishment. 

Articles  99  through  108  deal  with  judicial 
proceedings  for  the  more  serious  offenses 
committed  by  prisoners  of  war.  Article  99 
provides  that  the  prisoner  may  not  be  tried 
or  sentenced  for  an  act  which  Is  not  for- 
bidden by  a  law  of  the  detaining  power  or  by 
international  law  at  the  time  the  act  was 
committed.  It  outlaws  moral  or  physical 
coercion  on  the  prisoner  to  induce  an  ad- 
mission of  guilt. 

Article  104  requires  the  detaining  power 
to  notify  the  protecting  power  at  least  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  any  Judicial  proceeding 
against  a  prisoner,  and  Article  105  entitles 
accused  prisoners  of  war  to  present  a  de- 
fense with  the  assistance  of  a  qualified  ad- 
vocate or  counsel,  an  Interpreter,  a  fellow 
prisoner  and  with  the  power  to  call  wit- 
nesses. Article  106  gives  prisoners  a  right  of 
appeal. 

Part  rv,  Termination  of  Captivity 

Article  109  requires  a  detaining  power  prior 
to  the  ending  of  hostilities,  to  return  willing 
prisoners  of  war  to  their  own  country  If  the 
prisoners  are  "seriously  wounded  and  seri- 
ously sick  .  .  .  after  having  cared  for  them 
until  they  are  fit  to  travel." 

Article  110  provides  that  less  seriously 
wounded  or  sick  prisoners  whose  recovery  is 
expected  within  one  year  may  be  accommo- 
dated in  a  neutral  country. 

Article  118  states  simply  that  "prisoners 
of  war  shall  be  released  and  repatriated  with- 
out delay  after  the  cessation  of  active  hos- 
tilities." It  provides  that  this  should  be  done 
with  or  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement.  The 
last  three  paragraphs  of  Article  119,  however, 
provide  for  the  retention  of  prisoners  of  war 
against  whom  criminal  proceedings  for  In- 
dictable offenses  are  pending  or  where  the 
punishment  for  such  offenses  has  not  been 
completed. 

Article  120  provides  for  wills,  death  certifi- 
cates, burial  and  cremation  of  prisoners  of 
war  who  die  in  captivity  in  order  to  ensure 
proper  accountability  and  record  keeping  by 
fully  identifying  the  dead  prisoner  and  by 
recording  the  date,  place  and  cause  of  death, 
the  date  and  place  of  burial  and  sufficient  In- 
formation to  Identify  the  graves. 

Article  121  requires  that  every  death  or 
serious  Injury  due  to  an  unknown  cause  or 
the  act  of  another  person  shall  be  the  subject 
of  an  official  Inquiry  by  the  detaining  power. 
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Part  V,  Information  Bureaus  and  Relief  So- 
cieties for  Prisoners  of  War 
Articles  122  through  124  require  each  de- 
taining power  to  create  an  information  bu- 
reau to  cooperate  with  the  Central  Prisoners 
of  War  Information  Agency  (authorized  by 
Article  123  and  now  located  In  Geneva, 
Switzerland)  In  transmitting  information  re- 
garding the  identity,  health,  address,  and 
status  of  prisoners  of  war  to  their  country 
and  relatives. 

Article  125  states  that  "subject  to  the 
measures  which  the  Detaining  Powers  may 
consider  essential  to  ensure  their  security 
or  to  meet  any  other  reasonable  need,  the 
representatives  of  religious  organizations,  re- 
lief societies,  or  any  other  organization  as- 
sisting prisoners  of  war,  shall  receive  from 
the  said  Powers  ...  all  necessary  facilities 
for  visiting  the  prisoners  [and]  for  distrib- 
uting relief  supplies  and  material  ..."  to  the 
prisoners.  In  this  regard.  Article  125  stipu- 
lates that  "the  special  position  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  In 
this  field  shall  be  recognized  and  respected 
at  all  times." 

Part  VI,  Execution  of  the  Convention 

Article  126  provides  that  representatives 
of  the  protecting  power  and  delegates  of  the 
ICRC  shall  have  access  to  all  premises  oc- 
cupied by  prisoners  of  war  and  shsUl  be  able 
to  interview  the  prisoners  without  witnesses. 
Any  restriction  of  such  visitation  rights  must 
be  a  temporary,  exceptional  measure  re- 
quired solely  by  Imperative  military  neces- 
sity. 

Article  129  requires  that  the  parties  to  the 
convention  undertake  to  enact  any  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  provide  effective  penal 
sanctions  for  persons  committing  or  order- 
ing to  be  committed  any  of  the  "grave 
breaches"  of  the  convention. 

Article  130  defines  "grave  breaches"  as 
those  involving  any  of  the  following  acts 
committed  against  persons  or  property  pro- 
tected by  the  convention: 

Wilful  killing,  torture  or  Inhuman  treat- 
ment. Including  biological  exi>erlments,  wil- 
fully causing  great  suffering  or  serious  in- 
jury to  body  or  health,  compelling  a  prisoner 
of  war  to  serve  In  the  forces  of  the  hostile 
Power,  or  wilfully  depriving  a  prisoner  of 
war  of  the  rights  of  fair  and  regular  trial 
prescribed  In  this  Convention. 

Articles  133  through  143  are  the  final  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  and  relate  to  its  ap- 
plicability and  effectiveness.  Articles  134  and 
135  state  that  this  convention  replfuses  the 
July  1929  Geneva  Convention  and  comple- 
ments the  Hague  Convention  Respecting  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land  as  to 
parties  to  those  agreements. 

Article  138  states  that  the  convention  shall 
come  Into  force  6  months  after  at  least  two 
Instr-uments  of  ratification  are  deposited  and 
thereafter  shall  come  Into  force  for  a  high 
contracting  party  6  months  after  Its  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  Is  deposited.  Article  139 
provides  that  any  party  who  has  not  signed 
the  convention  can  accede  to  It  after  It  has 
come  into  force.  Article  141  waives  the  wait- 
ing period  for  effectiveness  If  armed  conflict 
breaks  out  In  the  Interim. 

Article  142  authorizes  the  parties  to  de- 
nounce the  convention  in  writing  to  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  and  this  denunciation 
becomes  effective  one  year  thereafter  unless 
the  denunciation  is  by  a  power  then  engaged 
In  a  confiict.  Under  such  circumstances,  It 
does  not  take  effect  until  peace  has  been 
concluded  and  the  release  and  repatriation 
of  persons  protected  by  the  convention  have 
been  completed. 

EXPEaiENCX  rs  WOHLD  WAE  n  AtTD  KOREA 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  1929  Geneva 
Convention  was  In  existence  when  World 
War  II  began,  but  neither  Japan  nor  the  So- 
viet Union  had  ratified  it,  and  both  countries 
largely  ignored  Its  provisions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war.  Similarly,  Germany 
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which  had  ratified  the  1929  Convention  did 
not  apply  it  to  Russian  prisoners.  As  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  both  of 
whom  ratified  the  1929  Agreement,  its  re- 
quirements were  generally  observed.  Plctet's 
Commentary  recognizes  the  contributions 
of  the  1929  Geneva  Convention: 

During  the  Second  World  War.  this  Con- 
vention applied  to  millions  of  prisoners  of 
war;  it  provided  the  basis  for  action  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
their  behalf  and  made  it  possible  to  carry 
out  over  11,000  camp  visits,  to  send  relief  at 
the  rate  of  2,000  freight  cars  per  month  from 
1943  on  and  to  build  up  a  card  index  con- 
taining  30   million  cards. 

The  1929  Convention  was  applied  through- 
out the  Second  World  War  and  provided  pris- 
oners of  war  with  effective  protection  and 
treatment  far  better  than  that  which  they 
had  received  during  the  1914-1918  conflict. 
It  nevertheless  became  apparent  to  those 
who  benefited  from  It  as  well  as  to  those  who 
had  to  apply  it,  that  the  1929  Convention 
needed  revision  on  a  number  of  points  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  conduct  and  the 
consequences  of  war  and  even  In  human 
living  conditions.  In  particular,  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  widen  the  scop>e  of  the 
term  "prisoners  of  war"  so  as  to  Include 
members  of  armed  forces  following  capitu- 
lation and  in  order  to  avoid  the  arbitrary  loss 
of  that  status  at  an'^  given  moment;  there 
was  also  a  need  for  stricter  regulations  gov- 
erning captivity,  m  view  of  the  increase  In 
work  by  prisoners  of  war,  assltance  received 
by  them  or  Judicial  proceedings  brought 
against  them.  It  was  necessary  to  reaffirm  the 
principle  of  immediate  liberation  at  the 
end  of  hostilities;  lastly,  it  was  essential  to 
ensure  that  the  agencies  responsible  for 
looking  after  the  Interests  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  seeing  that  the  relevant  regulations 
were  respected  should.  In  reg^ard  to  both  their 
status  and  their  scope,  be  as  Independent  as 
possible  of  the  relations  between  belliger- 
ents.* 

Shortly  after  the  diplomatic  conference 
presented  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions,  the 
world  was  confronted  with  war  in  Korea.  In 
fact,  by  Its  terms,  the  Geneva  Conventions 
had  not  even  come  into  force  for  the  first 
two  ratifying  countries  (Switzerland  and 
Yugoslavia  on  October  21,  1950)  when 
North  Korea  Invaded  South  Korea  on  June 
25,  1950,  and  neither  the  United  States, 
Communist  China  nor  North  Korea  had  rat- 
ified the  convention  at  that  time.  The  North 
Koreans  and  their  Chinese  Communist  allies 
captured  over  7,000  American  servicemen 
during  the  Korean  hostilities,  and  the  United 
Nations  command  In  Korea  captured  over 
120,000  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist prisoners.  Of  the  Americans  believed 
capttired,  only  4,428  survived  captivity  In 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
Communists. 

Inhumane  treatment,  torture  and  execu- 
tion began  for  Americans  captured  in  Korea 
with  the  so-called  "death  marches"  to  the 
prison  camps.  Many  prisoners  never  stirvlved 
these  marches.  Once  In  the  camps,  the  facil- 
ities, food,  and  treatment  were  Inadequate 
and  medical  care,  when  available,  was  poor. 
The  harsh  climate  added  to  the  ordeal  of 
the  prisoners  who  were  not  provided  with 
the  minimum  standards  of  treatment  re- 
quired by  either  the  1929  or  1949  Geneva 
Conventions.  The  small  and  seldom  provided 
favors  of  mall,  tobacco,  and  candy  were  usu- 
ally offered  as  bribes  or  withheld  as  a  form 
of  punishment.  Only  a  few  relief  packages 
were  received  in  the  camps  and  the  ICRC 
was  not  permitted  to  visit  the  camps.  Inter- 
rogations, attempted  Indoctrination,  mis- 
treatment to  secure  Information  were  the 
order  of  the  day  for  American  prisoners  of 
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war  In  Korea,  and  the  United  States  learned 
a  great  deal  there  about  the  possibilities  for 
mistreatment  of  prisoners.  The  Vietnam  con- 
flict, however,  has  presented  the  first  test  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Involving  the 
United  States. 

THE    PRESENT    DILEMMA 

The  United  States'  major  involvement  In 
the  fighting  In  Southeast  Asia  began  in  1964 
when  American  ground  forces  first  engaged 
the  enemy  In  South  Vietnam  In  other  than 
an  swlvlsory  role.  The  American  prisoner  of 
war  problem  began  even  sooner,  however, 
with  the  capture  of  the  first  United  States 
adviser  and  has  grown  ever  since. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  captured 
servicemen  and  the  welfare  of  their  families 
rests  with  each  of  the  military  services.  In 
the  Army,  this  responsibility  resides  In  the 
first  Instance  with  the  Adjutant  General; 
In  the  Navy,  with  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel: In  the  Air  Force,  with  the  Casualty 
Division;  and  In  the  Marines,  with  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps. 

When  the  first  American  was  captured  by 
the  Viet  Cong  in  the  early  19608,  there  was 
in  existence  an  Interdepartmental  committee 
on  prisoner  matters  which  was  chaired  by 
the  State  Department.  This  group  coordi- 
nated American  efforts  to  establish  contact 
with  and  obtain  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  later  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Membership  on  this  com- 
mittee included  representatlvos  from  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  defense,  the  military 
services,  the  Joint  chiefs  of  stalT  and  the 
State  Department 

In  July  1967,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Paul  Nltze.  appointed  Paul  C.  Warnke,  then 
general  counsel  and  designate  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  for  international  security 
affairs,  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  prisoner  of  war  policy  committee. 
This  appointment  was  an  attempt  to  con- 
centrate the  various  reeources  available  In 
the  Department  of  £>efense  to  address  the 
growing  prisoner  of  war  problem  and  to 
establish  a  sli^le  point  of  contact  with 
other  government  agencies  on  prisoner  mat- 
ters. This  committee  continues  to  discharge 
Its  responsibilities  under  the  chairmanship 
of  assistant  secretary  for  international  secu- 
rity affairs,  G.  Warren  Nutter.  The  commit- 
tee's charter  among  other  things  directs  It 
to  coordinate  all  ongoing  prisoner  of  war 
programs,  to  provide  assistance  and  infor- 
mation to  families  of  missing  and  captured 
servicemen,  and  to  plan  for  recovery  and  re- 
patriation of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  1967,  when  this  Defense  Department 
committee  was  created,  the  principal  gov- 
ernment responsibility  for  prisoner  of  war 
matters  resided  with  Ambassador  Averlll 
Harriman  In  the  Department  of  State.  Am- 
bassAdor  Harrtman  had  been  appointed  as 
President  Johnson's  personal  representative 
In  prisoner  matters.  He  continued  this  re- 
sponsibility and  his  Interest  In  prisoner  mat- 
ters when  be  assumed  the  role  of  chief 
negotiator  In  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  in  1968. 

These  Individuals  and  groups  within  the 
federal  government  as  well  as  private  groups 
working  on  the  problem  of  captive  and  miss- 
ing American  servicemen  have  had  extremely 
limited  success  largely  because  the  commu- 
nist forces  In  Southeast  Asia  have  refused  to 
agree  that  the  Geneva  Convention  applies  to 
American  servicemen  there  and  have  thus 
refused  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  a 
detaining  power  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

Doet  the  Geneva  Convention  apply? 
North  Vietnam  baa  argued  among  other 
things,  that  the  Geneva  Convention  Is  not 
applicable  to  any  part  of  the  conflict  In 
Southeast  Asia  because  war  has  not  been 
declared  and  the  state  of  war  has  not  been 
recognized  by  more  than  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  conflict.  Consequently,  the  North  Viet- 
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namese  have  asserted  (although  they  appear 
to  have  abandoned  this  point)  that  the 
prerequisites  for  application  of  the  conven- 
tion set  out  In  Article  2  remain  unsatisfied 
and  the  convention  does  not  bind  them  In 
this  conflict. 

The  reply  of  the  United  States  Is  that 
Article  2  states  that  the  "Convention  shall 
apply  to  all  cases  of  declared  war  or  any 
other  armed  confilct"  between  parties  to  the 
convention.  The  qualification  In  Article  2 
concerning  the  recognition  of  a  state  of  war 
cannot  be  read  to  require  a  declaration  of 
war  without  reading  the  key  phrase  "or  any 
other  armed  conflict"  ouL  of  the  convention, 
without  disregarding  the  reality  of  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  without  interpreting 
the  convention  in  a  manner  contrary  to  its 
basic  purpose  of  extending  the  protection  of 
humanitarian  rules  to  prisoners  In  the 
largest  possible  number  of  circumstances. 

North  Vietnam  has  also  asserted  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  does  not  protect  Ameri- 
can military  men  who  are  shot  down  and 
captured  In  North  Vietnam  because  these 
men  are  not  prisoners  of  war  but  are  Instead 
"air  pirates"  or  "criminals"  subject  to 
punishment  according  to  its  laws. 

North  Vietnam  bases  Its  refusal  to  afford 
American  aircrewmen  prisoner  of  war  status 
on  its  reservation  to  Article  85  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Article  85  reads  as  follows: 

Prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  under  the  laws 
of  the  Detaining  Power  for  acts  committed 
prior  to  capture  shall  retain,  even  If  con- 
victed, the  benefits  of  the  present  Convention. 

The  reservation  that  North  \'ietnam  sub- 
mitted to  this  article  In  Its  French  to  English 
translation  stated  that — 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
declares  that  prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  for 
and  convicted  of  war  crimes  or  crimes 
against  humanity,  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  established  by  the  Nuremberg 
Tribunal,  will  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention  as  pro- 
vided Lu  Article  85.- 

Passing  the  thorny  question  for  legal 
theorists  pertaining  to  the  effect  of  any 
reservation  to  a  multilateral  treaty  we  reach 
the  following  central  issue:  Assuming  its 
validity,  does  this  reservation  to  Article  85 
apply  to  American  pilots  and  servicemen 
captured  in  North  Vietnam  and  remove  them 
from  the  protection  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion? 

The  North  Vietnamese  contend  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  without  a 
declaration  of  war  constitutes  a  war  crime. 

War  crimes  may  consist  of  many  different 
offenses.  The  more  common  examples  are 
the  use  of  poison  weapons;  prohibited 
weapons  or  missiles;  a  continuation  of  fight- 
ing after  surrenders;  the  mutilation  of 
bodies:  acts  of  war  on  places  which  are  not 
defended  and  are  of  no  military  significance; 
abuse  or  violation  of  the  protective  red  cross 
emblem;  poisoning  of  springs  and  water 
courses;  pillaging  and  wanton  destruction- 
compelling  prisoners  of  war  to  do  prohibited 
work;  execution  without  trials  of  spies:  or 
violation  of  armistice  agreements  Crimes 
against  humanity  consist  of  any  inhumane 
acts  by  authorities  of  the  state  or  by  private 
individuals  against  civilian  populations,  such 
as  murder,  extermination,  enslavement,  or 
deportation. 

Insofar  as  the  servicemen  now  detair-.ed  In 
North  Vietnam  are  concerned,  they  have  been 
accused  of  committing  war  crimes  or  crimes 
against  humanity  rather  than  crimi^s  against 
peace.  Our  government's  poMtlon  Is  that 
these  charges  are  not  Included  within  the 
terms  of  North  Vietnam's  reservation  and 
are  not  generally  considered  applicable  to 
men    in    combat    but    insiead    to    national 
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leaders  wao  have  the  capacity  to  plan  and 
Initiate  a  war.- 

North  Vietnam  has  not  attempted  to  es- 
tablish Uiai  any  acts  committed  by  American 
servicemen  are  indeed  war  crimes,  and  it 
would  seem  iliat  the  bombing  reported  to 
have  been  done  in  North  Vietnam  Is  not  In- 
consistent with  military  practice  since  be- 
fore World  War  II  and  that  it  would  be  highly 
unlikely  for  any  independent  tribunal  to  con- 
clude tlial  such  bombing  was  a  war  crime  or 
a  crime  against  humanity. 

Even  if  North  Vietnam  could  establish 
some  specific  war  crimes  against  men  li  is 
holding,  these  prisoners  retain  under  Article 
85  (absent  the  reservation)  the  full  protec- 
Lion  of  the  convention.  Article  85  was  in- 
tended to  rectify  an  omission  In  the  1929 
Convention  which  contained  no  provisions 
concerning  punishment  for  crimes  or  ol- 
fensives  committed  by  prisoners  of  war  pnor 
to  tiieir  capture.  Articles  45  to  67  of  the  1929 
Convention  have  been  Interpreted  as  relat- 
ing only  to  acts  committed  during  captivity, 
although  acts  prior  to  captivity  wer«  not 
specifically  excluded.'  Even  then,  however,  the 
ICRC  requested  that  the  1929  Convention 
guarantees  should  be  applied,  for  In  its  view, 
they  constituted  only  minimum  standards 
recognized  by  the  majority  of  civilized  na- 
tions. An  excellent  discussion  of  the  drafting 
process  for  Article  85  of  the  present  conven- 
tion Is  contained  In  the  Commentary  as 
follows: 

When  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Crass  undertook  the  revision  of  the  1929 
Convention,  it  therefore  gave  Immediate  at- 
tention to  introductlng  provisions  which 
would  afford  certain  guarantees  to  prisoners 
of  war.  even  when  accused  of  war  crimes,  and 
remove  all  ambiguity  which  had  resulted 
from  the  earlier  text. 

At  the  Conference  of  Government  Experts, 
whlcli  met  at  Geneva  in  1947,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  proposed  that  prisoners  of 
war  accused  of  war  crimes  shotild  continue  to 
receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  Convention 
until  their  guilt  was  definitively  proved.  This 
suggestion  received  only  limited  support  from 
the  Commission  of  Experts,  which  merely 
suggested  that  prisoners  of  war  should  en- 
Joy  the  benefits  of  the  Convention  until  a 
prima  facie  case  was  made  out  against  them 
and  they  were  indicted  of  war  crimes.  In  par- 
ticular the  Anglo-Saxon  Powers  were  oppos;eci 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  benefits  of  ti;e 
Convention  until  a  court  passed  sentence. 

The  International  Committee  did  not. 
however,  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Commission  of  Experts,  and  In  the  draft  re- 
vised Convention  which  It  submitted  to  the 
XVIIth  International  Red  Cross  Conference 
at  Stockholm,  it  again  proposed  that  pris- 
oners of  war  should  continue  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  Convention  until  such  time 
as  they  had  been  actually  judged.  At  Stock- 
holm the  delegations  which  had  formerly 
opposed  the  maintenance  of  the  benefts  of 
the  Convention  until  after  conviction 
changed  their  opinion  completely;  they  pro- 
posed— and  the  Conference  agreed — that 
prisoners  of  war  should  continue  to  enjoy 
those  benefits  even  after  they  bad  been 
Judged.  Article  85  was  therefore  submitted 
to  the  Diplomatic  Conference  In  Its  present 
form. 

Discussion  of  the  Article  at  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  was  protracted  and  often  dif- 
ficult. Most  of  the  opposition  came  from  the 
ITSSR  Delegation,  which  considered  that 
prisoners  of  war  convicted  of  war  crimes  or 
crimes  against  humanity  should  be  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Convention  after  con- 


»274  United   Nations  Treaty   Services   340 
11957)   (emphasis  added) . 


"<  For  the  definitions  of  war  crimes,  crimes 
apainst  humanity,  and  crimes  again-:  pe.ice 
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vxction.  In  other  words,  that  Delegation 
wished  to  revert  to  the  text  submitted  to  the 
Stockholm  Conference.  The  USSR  Delega- 
tion considered  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
prisoners  of  wm  convicted  of  such  crimes 
should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
persons  serving  sentence  for  a  criminal  of- 
fence In  the  territory  of  the  Detaining  Power. 
Those  In  favour  of  the  text  as  It  now  stands 
pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  to  afford  protection  to  prisoners  of 
war:  the  few  htmianltarlan  rules  which  It 
provided  for  convicted  prisoners  of  war 
could  not  In  any  way  Jeopardize  or  hamper 
the  repression  of  war  crimes.  This  view  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  Diplomatic  Conference 
but,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  USSR  and 
several  other  States  entered  a  reservation  in 
this  connection  when  they  ratified  the  Con- 
vention." 

The  Soviet  Union's  reservation  to  Article 
85  ha:;  received  the  most  publicity  and  it 
differs  only  slightly  from  North  Vietnam's 
reservation.  The  USSR  reservation  read.s  as 
follows ; 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
does  not  consider  itieif  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tion, which  follows  from  Article  85.  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  Convention  to  prison- 
ers of  war  who  have  been  convicted  under 
the  law  of  the  Detaining  Power,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Nuremberg 
Trial,  for  war  crimes  and  crimes  against 
humanity,  it  being  understood  that  persons 
convicted  of  such  crimes  must  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  country  in 
question  for  those  who  undergo  their 
punishment." 

The  Soviet  Union  responded  as  follows  to 
an  Inquiry  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  to 
clarify  Its  reservation : 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  text,  the  reserva- 
tion entered  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard 
to  Article  85  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  Treatment  to  the  Prisoners 
of  War  signifies  that  prisoners  of  war  who. 
under  the  laws  of  the  USSR,  have  been  con- 
victed of  war  crimes  or  crimes  against  hu- 
manity must  tje  subject  to  the  conditions 
obtaining  to  the  USSR  for  all  other  persons 
undergoing  punishment  In  execution  of 
Judgments  by  the  courts.  Once  the  sentence 
has  become  legally  enforceable,  persons  In 
this  category  consequently  do  not  enjoy  the 
protection  the  Convention  affords. 

With  regard  to  persons  sentenced  to  be 
deprived  of  their  liberty,  protection  afforded 
by  the  Convention  becomes  applicable  again 
only  after  the  sentence  has  been  served; 
thereafter,  the  persons  concerned  are  entitled 
to  repatriation  In  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Convention. 

Furthermore,  accoimt  should  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  applicable  to 
all  persons  serving  sentence  under  the  legis- 
lation of  the  USSR  correspond  to  all  require- 
ments of  humanity  and  hygiene  and  that 
corporal  punishment  Is  strictly  forbidden  by 
law.  Moreover,  In  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions in  force,  the  prison  authorities  are  re- 
quired to  transmit  immediately  to  the  com- 
petent Soviet  authorities,  for  ftirther  Investi- 
gation, any  complaints  by  convicted  persons 
concerning  their  conviction  and  sentence  or 
requests  for  a  review  of  their  case,  as  well 
as  all  other  complaints."" 

This  further  explanation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  It  even  clearer  that  the  reserva- 
tion was  Intended  to  take  effect  only  after  a 
prisoner  of  war  was  tried  and  convicted  for 
the  offenses  designated.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  Soviet  reservation  and  that  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  are  quite 
simple.  Some  have  contended  that  North 
Vietnam's  use  of  the  phrase  "prosecuted  and 
convicted"  in  place  of  the  Soviet's  use  of 
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"convicted"  means  that  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  only  the  minimal  start  of  "proeecu- 
tlon"  by  North  Vietnam  for  the  individual 
to  loee  his  prisoner  of  war  rights.  In  addition 
to  the  obvious  practical  and  legal  Interpretive 
problems  inherent  In  this  view  (I.e..  that 
"and"  really  means  "or"),  It  also  seems  ap- 
parent that  such  an  Interpretation  would  re- 
sult in  the  circumvention  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  convention.  An  interpretation 
requiring  only  the  step  of  bringing  of  charges 
in  order  to  stispend  the  operation  of  the  con- 
vention would  make  the  reservation  incom- 
patible with  acceselon  to  the  treaty;  in  effect 
this  Interpretation  makes  the  exception 
practically  as  large  as  the  rule. 

In  fact.  North  Vietnam  has  not  claimed 
that  It  has  attempted  to  begin  formal  pros- 
ecution. In  1966,  North  Vietnam  announced 
as  It  paraded  captured  American  servicemen 
through  the  streets  of  Hanoi,  that  it  was 
going  to  try  these  men  as  war  criminals. 
There  was  a  resounding  global  outcry  and 
North  Vietnam  has  not  Indicated  that  this 
threat  was  ever  carried  out,  although  from 
time  to  time  North  Vietnam  has  repeated 
with  some  vehemence  that  the  men  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  North  Vietnam  as  crimi- 
nals or  air  pirates.  These  threats  do  not 
realistically  constitute  prosecution  in  a  legal 
sense  and  there  have  been  no  convictions 
reported. 

There  Is  no  civilized  precedent  for  a  claim 
that  prejudges  all  captives  as  criminals  and 
denies  protected  prisoner  of  war  status  to 
them  from  the  beginning  without  a  hear- 
ing. Perhaps,  the  recent  announcements  by 
North  Vietnam  which  refer  to  the  Ameri- 
cans as  "captured  American  military  men" 
or  "captured  U.S.  servicemen"  reflect  a 
change  from  North  Vietnam's  position  that 
the  men  are  "criminals." 

The  ICRC  has  refused  to  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  North  Vietnam's  reservation  to 
Article  85  removes  captured  American  pilots 
from  protected  status  under  the  convention 
and  has  declared  that  the  cnptured  American 
servicemen  are  prisoners  of  war  and  entitled 
to  the  treatment  which  fiows  from  that 
status.  On  February  6,  1970.  J.  P.  Maunolr, 
assistant  director  of  the  ICRC,  wrote  to  Ray- 
mond S.  Eaton,  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  concerning  North 
Vietnam's  position  on  captured  American 
servicemen.  Maunlor  stated  In  part: 

I  am  therefore  In  a  position  to  confirm 
that  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  Is  of  the  opinion  that  all  prisoners  of 
war  detained  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  should  benefit  under  the  said  Con- 
vention. This  is  moreover  probably  one  cf 
the  reasons  why  the  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities have  not  foUowed-up  the  repeated 
requests  we  have  made  to  them  and  which 
we  continue  to  make  on  the  subject. 
Violations  of  the  convention 
North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  have  persistently  refused  to 
provide  the  ICRC  or  another  neutral  and  im- 
partial body  with  an  official  list  of  all  Ameri- 
can servicemen  held  captive  with  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  con-ention  as  to 
identification  and  state  of  health.  Perhaps 
the  recent  communications  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  Prime  Minister  Palme  of  Sweden  and 
to  Sens.  Pulbright  (D.,  Ark.)  and  Kennedy 
(D.,  Mass.)  which  contained  some  informa- 
tion concerning  a  partial  list  of  Americans, 
foretells  a  change  In  policy.  To  date,  however, 
it  is  the  position  of  our  government  that  the 
Information  supplied,  assuming  Its  authen- 
ticity, Is  Inadequate  and  not  in  full  com- 
pliance with  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Article  8  of  the  convention  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  protecting  power  to  aid 
in  the  Implementation  of  the  Convention. 
American  authorities  report  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  rebuffed  all  efforts  to  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement and  has  refused  to  recognize  or 
accept  the  offers  of  the  services  of  the  ICRC 
or  another  humanitarian  organization  seek- 
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lug  to  a&iume  the  protecting  power's  func- 
tions. 

Tae  record  leaves  little  doubt  that  North 
Vietnam  has  restricted  mall  privileges  for 
the  American  prisoners,  and  that  the  Viet 
Cong  In  the  south  and  Patbet  Lao  In  Laos 
have  virtually  dented  them.  Articles  71  and 
76  of  the  convention  authorize  the  sending 
of  at  least  two  letters  and  fcur  postcards 
a  month  by  prisoners  of  war.  Only  620  letters 
from  103  men  In  North  Vietnam  had  been 
received  by  January  ,t  1969.  Since  then,  ap- 
proximately 2,000  brief  six-line  letters  have 
been  received  from  a  total  of  332  men.  Only 
a  single  letter  has  been  received  from  an 
American  captive  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  none 
from  Laos.  Although  there  has  been  Improve- 
ment in  the  ficw  of  mail  from  Noith  Vietnam 
to  the  families  within  the  last  year,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  of  the  mall 
provisions  of  the  convention  still  are  not 
being  honored  by  North  Vietnam.  In  fact, 
some  letters  from  prisoners  indicate  that 
they  are  denied  incoming  mall. 

There  is  a  similar  record  in  the  instances 
of  personal  gift  packages  which  t'.-.e  prisoners 
are  entitled  to  receive  under  the  convention. 
In  1966,  ail  Christmas  packages  sent  by 
families  to  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  were 
returned.  In  1967,  465  packages  were  known 
to  have  been  sent  and  457  were  returned  with 
the  curt  marking  "refused  by  the  postal 
service  of  Vietnam"  even  though  the  pack- 
ages had  been  correctly  addressed  and 
mailed.  There  was  no  Information  Indicat- 
ing that  those  packages  not  returned  were 
delivered  to  the  men.  In  1968  and  1969.  pack- 
ages were  again  sent,  and  for  the  first  time 
there  was  confirmation  that  at  least  some 
were  received  by  the  men.  Only  a  small 
number  were  returned  from  North  Vietnam. 
Receipt  of  packages  of  medicines  and  per- 
sonal items  is  a  hopeftU  sign. 

Another  example  of  the  current  dilemma 
Is  North  Vietnam's  persistent  refusal  to  allow 
the  ICRC  or  any  other  neutral  Intermediaries 
to  enter  North  Vietnam  to  visit  the  pris- 
oners and  Inspect  all  their  places  of  deten- 
tion as  required  by  Article  26  of  the  con- 
vention. Tiius  without  the  benefit  of  Im- 
partial inspecticns.  all  of  North  Vietnam's 
assertions  concerning  prisoners  and  their 
treatment   remain  unverified. 

Hanoi  has  participated  in  the  sale  of  films 
of  some  American  prisoners  to  news  media 
throughout  the  world.  Interestingly,  these 
films,  although  released  by  North  Vietnam, 
sometimes  show  the  extent  to  which  the  men 
are  being  subjected  to  humiliation  In  dis- 
regard of  the  convention's  prohibitions. 
These  films  and  photographs  released  by 
North  Vietnam  have  been  cited  as  evidence 
of  isolation  and  physical  abuse  and  serious 
loss  of  weight  on  the  part  of  the  captured 
men  and  as  evidence  that  some  prisoners 
are  suffering  from  Injuries  month.",  and  years 
after  capture.  Articles  109  and  110  require 
that  the  seriously  sick  or  wounded  be  re- 
patriated as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  travel. 
Article  26  reqtJxes  that  food  be  sufficient 
in  quantity  and  quality  to  maintain  the  good 
health  of  the  prisoners  and  prevent  weight 
loss  or  nutritional  deficiencies.  It  also  re- 
quires that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
native  diet  of  the  prisoners.  Tet  two  men 
released  from  North  Vietnam  each  lost  almost 
50  pounds  after  approximately  two  years  of 
captivity. 

A  graphic  summary  of  North  Vietnam's 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  of  war  In  direct 
violation  of  the  basic  tenet  of  Article  13 
that  "Prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be 
humanely  treated,"  was  provided  by  Navy 
Lieutenant  Robert  Frlshman  who  returned  in 
August  1969,  after  aimost  two  years  of  cap- 
tivity In  North  Vietnam.  At  a  public  news 
conference  following  his  return,  he  stated: 
My  intentions  are  not  to  scare  wives  and 
families  but  Hanoi  has  given  false  Impres- 
sions that  all  Is  wine  and  roses  and  It  isn't 
so. 
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The  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Stratton  to  appear  before 
a  press  delegation  and  say  that  he  had  re- 
ceived humane  and  lenient  treatment.  He 
refused  because  his  treatment  hadnt  been 
humane.  He'd  been  tied  up  with  ropes  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  still  has  large  scars 
on  his  arms  from  rope  burns  which  became 
Infected.  He  was  deprived  of  sleep,  beaten. 
had  his  finger  nails  removed  and  put  In 
solitary,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  insisted 
that  he  make  the  false  humane  treatment 
statements  and  threw  him  Into  a  dark  cell 
alone  for  38  days  to  think  about  It.  .  .  . 

All  I'm  Interested  in  Is  for  Hanoi  to  live 
up  to  their  claims  of  humane  and  lenient 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  don't  think 
solitary  confinement,  forced  statements,  liv- 
ing in  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  in 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat,  re- 
moval of  finger  nails,  being  hung  from  a  cell- 
ing, having  an  infected  arm  which  was  almost 
lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  being  dragged 
along  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg,  or  not 
allowing  an  exchange  of  mall  to  prisoners 
of  war  are  humane. 

I  feel  as  if  I  am  speaking  not  only  for  my- 
self, but  for  my  buddies  back  In  camp  to 
whom  I  promised  I  would  tell  the  truth.  I 
feel  it  is  time  people  are  aware  of  the  facts. 

Previously,  in  Januarj-  of  1968,  North  Viet- 
nam announced  "humanitarian"  release  of 
three  American  fliers.  The  first  notice  that 
the  wife  and  family  of  one  of  these  men  re- 
ceived that  he  was  alive  was  when  North 
Vietnam  announced  that  he  was  being  re- 
leased. Subsequent  to  the  release,  North 
Vietnam  announced  the  release  of  an  addi- 
tional three  pilots.  Two  of  them  had  been 
carried  by  the  United  States  as  missing. 
Their  families  also  learned  for  the  first  time 
with  this  announcement  that  they  had  In 
fact  been  captured.  Finally,  in  August  of 
1969,  North  Vietnam  released  three  men,  all 
of  whom  had  been  carried  as  captured,  but 
two  of  whom  had  spent  considerably  longer 
periods  of  time  in  North  Vietnam  than  the 
preceding  six  who  had  been  released.  None 
have  been  released  from  North  Vietnam  since 
then. 

From  time  to  time  since  the  early  days  of 
the  conflict,  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam 
have  released  approximately  20  American 
servicemen  singularly  or  in  small  groups. 
They  also  are  reported  to  have  executed 
American  captives  and  permitted  others  to 
die  of  starvation  In  captivity.  No  Inspection 
of  the  Viet  Cong's  prisoner  camps  has  been 
permitted. 

Prisoners  captured  by  the  United  States 

As  authorized  in  Article  12  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  United  States  transfers  to  South 
Vietnam  the  prisoners  It  captures.  South 
Vietnam  is  therefore  responsible  for  the 
treatment  of  these  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  prisoners  of  war  subject  to  the 
residual  responsibUlty  of  the  United  States 
for  the  prisoners  captured  by  its  men. 

To  avoid  confinement  of  Innocent  persons, 
all  captives  are  Initially  classified  as  de- 
tainees by  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam. After  subsequent  screening  and  ques- 
tioning, they  are  classified  as  either  (1)  pris- 
oners of  war,  (2)  civil  defendants,  (3)  re- 
turnees or  hoi  chanhs  or,  (4)  innocent 
civilians.  The  prisoners  of  war  are  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  six  prisoner  of  war  camps 
maintained  by  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
American  advisors.  The  civil  defendants  are 
those  found  to  be  spies,  saboteurs,  or  ter- 
rorists. They  are  processed  through  the  South 
Vietnamese  court  system.  The  returnees  are 
processed  through  hoi  chanh  centers  for  re- 
habilitation and  tisslmllation  into  Viet- 
namese society.  The  Innocent  civilians  are 
released  and  returned  to  the  place  of  capture 
as  soon  as  possible  tf  the  locale  and  circum- 
stances permit  their  safe  return. 

The  ICRC  has  assumed  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  protecting  power  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  Its  delegates  regularly  Inspect  the 
six  South  Vietnamese  prisoner  of  war  camps. 
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They  also  have  access  to  and  Inspect  the  col- 
lecting points  of  prisoners  captured  by 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
The  largest  prisoner  ol  war  camp  main- 
tained by  the  army  of  South  Vietnam  is 
located  on  Phu  Quoc  Island  and  contains 
approximately  8,000  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners of  war  while  some  28,600  Viet  Cong 
prisoners  of  war  are  distributed  among  the 
six  prisoner  of  war  camps  in  South  Vietnam. 
On  at  least  two  occasions,  members  of  the 
press  have  visited  these  camps  within  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion designed  to  protect  prisoners  from 
public  curiosity.  Visiting  pressmen  have  ex- 
pressed their  general  satisfaction  with  the 
treatment  and  conditions  of  these  camps 
which  usually  contrast  with  the  less  attrac- 
tive living  conditions  of  people  residing  near 
the  camps.  In  fact,  the  families  of  the  pris- 
oners are  i>€rmltted  to  visit  them  and  deliver 
gift  parcels  personally.  Over  100  sick  or 
wounded  prisoners  have  been  returned  to 
North  Vietnam  and  other  wounded  or  Infirm 
Viet  Cong  prisoners  have  been  released. 

EFFORTS    TOWARD    SOLtJTION 

On  several  occasions,  President  Nixon  has 
publicly  recognized  the  United  States'  obli- 
gation to  the  men  who  are  missing  and 
captured  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  has  also 
recognized  the  country's  responsibilities  to 
the  families  of  these  men  and  he  has  met 
personally  with  some  of  the  families.  The 
United  States  has  given  the  prisoner  Issue 
high  priority  in  the  Paris  talks,  and  the 
United  States  has  proposed  immediate  nego- 
tiations concerning  the  repatriation  of  all 
prisoners  held  by  both  sides  and  has  even 
offered  to  release  immediately  all  communist 
prisoners  of  war  In  exchange  for  all  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnamese  prisoners  held 
by  the  other  side.  Moreover,  siecretary  of 
Defense  Laird  has  made  it  clear  that  "until 
the  prisoners  are  released  there  will  be  no 
total  and  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican presence   in   Viet  Nam.  .  .  ." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  also  has 
recognized  its  obligations  to  the  men  and 
their  families.  The  House  of  Representatives 
held  a  special  order  session  dedicated  to 
these  men  In  September  1969.  The  proceed- 
ings covered  more  than  70  pages  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  On  September  22,  1970, 
there  was  an  unprecedented  Joint  meeting 
of  Congress  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pris- 
oner of  war  problem.  Several  resolutions 
expressing  concern  aad  outrage  over  the 
other  side's  Intransigence  on  the  prisoner 
Issue  have  been  introduced  and  passed,  and 
a  number  of  proposals  have  been  considered 
to  provide  indemnlflcatlon  for  missing  or 
captive  sen'icemen  and  to  provide  beneflts 
for  their  dependents.  On  December  10,  1970 
Congress  cleared  a  bill  authorizing  educa- 
tional beneflts  and  home  loan  assistance  for 
dependents  of  missing  or  captive  service- 
men." 

Most  recently,  In  early  December  1970,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  recognized 
that  the  treatment  accorded  to  prisoners  of 
war  was  properly  its  concern  and  adopted  a 
resolution  which  calls  upon  all  parties  to 
any  armed  conflict  to  comply  with  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  order  to  insure  humane  treatment  of  all 
persons  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
convention  and  to  permit  regular  Inspection 
in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  all 
places  of  detention  of  prisoners  of  war  by  a 
protecting  power  or  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  ICRC. 

This  resolution  endorses  the  continuing 
efforts  of  the  ICRC  to  secure  effective  appli- 
cation of  the  convention  and  It  requests  the 
secretary  general  to  exert  aU  efforts  to  obtain 
humane  treatment  for  prisoners  of  war  espe- 
cially for  the  victims  of  armed  aggression  and 
colonial  suppression. 
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"  See  S.  3785.  91st  Congress,  2d  Session 
(1970) .  See  also  P.L.  91-289. 


It  also  urges  compliance  with  Article  109 
of  the  convention,  which  requires  repatria- 
tion of  seriously  wounded  and  seriously  sick 
prisoners  of  war  and  which  provides  for 
agreements  with  a  view  to  direct  repatriation 
or  internment  in  a  neutral  country  of  able- 
bodied  prisoners  of  war  who  have  undergone 
a  long  period  of  captivity. 

The  families  of  men  who  may  be  prison- 
ers have  even  organized  as  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  to  ensure  that  the 
plight  of  their  men  Is  not  forgotten  and  that 
all  possible  efforts  to  resolve  the  prisoner  of 
war  problem  are  vigorously  pursued. 

Despite  these  undertakings,  there  has  been 
little  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the  pris- 
oner of  war  problem.  The  position  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  that  It  will  not  discuss  the  release 
of  prisoners  of  war  unless  the  United  States 
announces  a  plan  for  withdrawal  of  "all  its 
troops  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries" by  June  30.  1971.  But  President  Nixon 
has  pointed  out  that  "indicating  when  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  will  be  concluded  would  com- 
pletely destroy  any  reason  to  continue  the 
Paris  negotiations"  and  that  we  will  con- 
tinue  the  negotiations  In  an  effort  to  end 
the  war  and  solve  the  prisoner  of  war  problem 
before  the  Vletnamlzatlon  process  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Obviously,  any  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  must  take  into  account  the  prisoner 
of  war  problem.  Moreover,  the  timing  of  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  Is  important  as 
the  duration  of  captivity  for  all  prisoners  in- 
creases and  time  runs  out  for  a  growing  num- 
ber of  them. 
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MR.   FULBRIGHT'S  INVESTIGATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  chairman 
of  that  body's  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, has  been  known  for  the  per- 
sistency of  his  views  and  the  consistent 
manner  in  which  he  disregards  evidence 
or  information  that  might  cause  him  to 
leappraLse  a  situation. 

Therefore,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
when  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  present 
Greek  Government  is  not  acceptable 
to  him  that  the  Senator  has  refused  to 
reappraise  his  views  on  the  situation. 
Recently,  the  Hellenic  News,  an  inde- 
pendent Greek-American  newspaper  of 
New  York  City,  published  an  article 
which  was  first  published  in  Greek  on 
February  11  and  then  in  EngUsh  on 
February  25.  The  article  is,  I  believe,  an 
objective  commentary  on  the  situation 
in  Greece  and  the  reference  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  consistent  with 
the  facts  of  the  matter. 

(From  the  Hellenic  News,  Feb.  25.  1971] 

On  Mr.  Fulbrioht's  "Investigation" 

(By  Spyros  Trlantaf yllou ) 

Every  so  often,  Senator  Fulbrlght  comes 
out  with  his  statements  In  various  forms  to 
assert  that  he  Is  struggling  for  Greece's  re- 
turn to  democratic  life,  "protecting"  thus.  In 
his  opinion,  the  liberties  of  the  Greek  people. 
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In  this  way,  Mr.  Fulbrlght  justifies  his  as- 
saults against  the  Greek  Government  and  the 
National  Revolution  of  April  21,  1967,  as  well 
as  his  protests  to  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  suspend  the  American  aid  until  Greece 
pulls  back  to  the  parliamentary  "normalcy." 
Besides  Mr.  Fulbrlght,  there  are  some  other 
Senators  and  Members  ol  the  House,  as  well 
as  some  American  newspapers — with  "The 
New  York  Times"  first  in  line — who  Inalst- 
enily  charge  against  the  Greek  Government 
established  by  the  National  Revolution  of 
April  21,  1967,  and  use  repetitlously  the  ra- 
tional that  they  act  .  .  .  "In  the  name  of 
Democracy." 

It  Is,  Indeed,  very  .  .  .  touching  to  see 
these  distinguished  American  politicians 
and  Journalists  being  concerned  about 
Greece,  her  Democracy,  the  freedoms  of  the 
Greek  people,  however  distant  they  may  be 
from  the  fact  that  the  National  Revolution 
of  April  21,  1967,  averted  the  threat  of  a  new 
Vietnam  In  Europe,  and  that  without  the 
present  Greek  Government  the  Americans 
and  their  6th  Fleet  would  have  been  thrown 
out  of  the  Mediterranean  and  that  NATO 
would  have  crumbled  into  pieces. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  bitter 
political  experience  and  the  prudence  of  the 
Greek  people,  the  Revolution's  composure 
and  the  national  responsibility  of  the  pres- 
ent Greek  Government  did  not  allow  an  ex- 
plosion of  the  Greek  temper  to  happen  as  a 
result  of  these  unjustified  insults,  and  cause 
an  anti-American  feeling  as  exists  presently 
in  Turkey. 

That  is  also  because  the  Greeks  are  still 
teaching  Democracy;  because  they  know  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  what  freedom  means 
throughout  centuries  of  innumerable  histori- 
cal examples  with  their  struggle,  sacrlflce 
and  bloodshed  to  preserve  their  freedom  and 
Democracy. 

The  Greeks  have  never  asked  from  friendly 
nations  or  allies  any  protection  or  assistance 
to  secure  their  political  liberties — which  they 
are  able  to  restore  and  preserve  when  It  be- 
comes necessary.  In  the  past,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  German  occupation,  the 
reaction  of  the  Greek  people — the  most  re- 
cent example  of  Greek  mentality — proves 
that  the  Greeks  would  have  overthrown  the 
present  Revolution  if  they  had  not  been 
convinced  about  lt«  national  necessity. 

The  Greeks  are  not  naive  nor  cowardly 
people  by  letting  their  Armed  Forces  inter- 
fere, in  protecting  and  restoring  their  insti- 
tutions, with  no  sign  of  protest.  It  Is  simply 
because.  In  the  past,  these  institutions  were 
under  constant  Jeopardy  and  their  very  ex- 
istence was  threatened  by  ambitious  and 
ruthless  politicians  who  pursued  personal 
and  partisan  gains  at  the  expense  of  nation- 
al Interest.  Above  any  other  political,  eco- 
nomical or  social  freedoms  the  Greeks  place 
their  national  freedom,  which  they  value  as 
the  dearest  of  all  freedoms. 

Obviously,  the  foreign  zealots  who  sup- 
posedly "defend"  freedom  and  democracy — 
and  particularly  the  Americans,  whose  na- 
tional freedom  was  never  threatened — Ignore 
this  fact.  Furthermore,  the  Greeks  know  that 
Democracy  and  Civil  Rights  In  their  Coun- 
try are  protected  by  the  Greek  Armed  Forces 
which  have  been  guarding  them  ever  since 
the  new  Greek  State  was  constituted  after 
182rs  Revolution. 

The  Greek  Armed  Forces,  acting  within 
the  spirit  of  preserving  Democracy  in  the 
Country,  often  obliged  In  the  past  the  Crown, 
bad  political  leaders  or  worse  poUtlclana  to 
accept  the  Constitutions  on  which  the  Coun- 
try relied  until  AprU  21,  1967,  when  the  Na- 
tional Revolution  took  over  and  with  the 
people's  consent  voted  the  new  Constitution- 
al Chart  of  1968.  Mr.  Fulbrlght  and  the  oth- 
ers— the  few  or  many  American  politicians — 
should  therefore  know  that  If  they  want  to 
restore  In  Greece  the  same  political  chaos 
with  such  leaders  as  Kanellopouloe,  Mavros, 
Papaspyrou,  Averof,  A.  Papandreou,  Glczos, 
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Kefalllnos  and  others,  and  return  to  the  same 
era,  with  the  Lambrakl's  gangs  and  the  red 
or  reddish  pimps  of  democracy,  they  should 
know  that  under  no  conditions  will  the 
Greek  people  accept  such  "restoration." 

In  the  Greek  conscience,  the  Revolution 
and  the  Papadopoulos'  Government  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  corrupted  prerevolutlonary  political 
establishment,  even  more  so,  because  durinR 
this  Admlnlstmtlon  no  one  was  hurt  <w 
abused. 

These  gentlemen  should  also  know  that  the 
Greek  people  have  never  forgotten  the  Bloody 
December  of  1944,  the  nightmarish  days  of 
mass  executions  by  the  communists,  the 
communist  guerrilla  war — the  so  called  civil 
war — and  the  turbulent  era  of  1963-1967. 

However,  Mr.  Fulbrlght  and  the  other 
American  politicians  and  Journalists — who 
appear  to  be  fighting  a  good-lntentloned 
battle  for  a  so-called  "democratic  restora- 
tion" In  Greece — must  know,  for  If  they 
don't  know  we  are  telling  them  now,  that 
their  political  tactics  and  their  assaults 
against  the  National  Revolution  and  the 
Greek  Government  do  not  promote  the  cause 
of  Democracy,  but  rather  help  and  directly 
support  the  Soviet  policy  and  propaganda, 
which  for  many  years  have  been  working  to 
create  antl-Amerlcanlsm  In  Greece.  Where 
then  the  Soviet  policy  and  propaganda  failed, 
acting  In  Isolation,  to  cause  corrosion  in  the 
Greek- American  friendship,  this  failure  Is 
being  transformed  gradually  Into  a  successful 
accomplishment  on  Russian  account  (!)  by 
these  American  Senators  and  their  press  who 
express  Mr.  Fulbrlght's  views.  For  their 
statements  and  articles  are  Insults  against 
the  Greek  self-esteem  and  patriotism  and 
enrage  the  Greeks  against  the  United  States. 
Did  Mr.  Fulbrlght  ever  stop  to  think  what 
the  repercussions  would  be  In  the  case  of 
Greece's  neutrality,  or  even  her  participa- 
tion In  the  Eastern  Alliance? 

Because  we  don't  think  that  the  tactics 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  the  American  Senate  support 
the  Greek-American  relations,  or  serve  the 
American  Interests  .  .  . 

The  Greeks  have  survived  through  thou- 
sands of  years,  before  America  was  discovered 
and  without  .  .  .  American  aid.  In  situations 
far  more  critical  than  today's;  and  they  are 
now  doing  their  best  for  their  country,  even 
withstanding  a  slight  and  inslgnlflcant  de- 
viation from  the  parliamentary  system,  try- 
ing to  restore  everything  that  was  destroyed 
by  the  unscrupulous  politicians  of  the  past. 
By  this,  we  are  not  referring  to  the  accom- 
plishments made  by  the  National  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Papadopoulos'  Government  In 
improving  the  standards  of  living  In  Greece 
and  fostering  a  healthy  economy  with  a 
steady  growth.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  be- 
come advocates,  to  herald  these  successes 
and  plead  for  their  stay  in  Greek  Administra- 
tion. We  are  limiting  ourselves  only  within 
the  area  of  national  sovereignty.  In  order  to 
underline  the  Importance  ol  National  Re- 
volution's contribution  to  Greece  and  the 
Greeks,  who,  even  with  none  of  these  Im- 
provements m  their  lives,  would  still  sup- 
port the  present  Government.  With  no 
hesitation,  the  Greeks  will  be  eternally  grate- 
ful to  them  because  this  Government  literal- 
ly saved  them  from  a  serious  national  dan- 
ger and  secured  for  them  their  national  free- 
dom. 

Of  course,  it  Is  Mr.  Fulbrlght's  right  to  be- 
lieve  In  whatever  he  thinks  right,  even  In 
matters  concerning  Greek  affairs.  But  no 
Greek  Is  responsible  for  his  Impatience  to 
reasonably  wait  and  witness  the  end,  the 
fulflUment  of  the  National  Revolution  In 
which  the  Greeks  believe  deeply. 

As  of  thlE  moment  we  don't  know  the 
content  of  the  report  that  Mr.  Fulbrlght's 
special  emissaries  are  writing  on  Greece,  nor 
are  aware  of  the  Senator's  future  plans  .  .  . 
What  we  know,  however,  is  that  the  patience 
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of  the  Greek  people,  the  National  Revolution 
and  the  Greek  Government  cannot  remain 
calm  forever;  their  patience  has  limits  which 
are  getting  Increasingly  narrower,  because 
the  Senator's  rhetoric  on  a  non-existent  for 
the  Greeks  Issue  creates  a  crack  In  the 
Greek-American  relations,  with  possible  In- 
ternational consequences  threatening  severe- 
ly the  Free  World. 

In  spite  of  malicious  propaganda,  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  Fascism,  Nazism  or 
Dictatorship  In  Greece.  What  we  have  there 
Is  a  peaceful  Revolution  which  enjoys  the 
trust  and  support,  not  only  of  the  Greek 
people  In  the  Motherland,  but  of  all  around 
the  world,  because  today's  Greek  Govern- 
ment la  building  the  future  Greek  Democ- 
racy totally  freed  from  the  perils  It  experi- 
enced In  the  past. 

Four  million  tourists  who  visited  Greece 
during  the  last  3  years  Is  very  Impressive  a 
number  to  provide  the  factual  evidence  and 
confirmation  of  the  (peaceful  nature  of  the 
National  Revolution,  even  though  Mr.  Pul- 
brlght's  special  envoys  may  probably  Ignore 
It.  But  Greece  won't  get  lost  In  spite  of  such 
biased  reixirts.  She  was  not  lost  when  she 
rejected  with  contempt  the  decisions  of  the 
"European  Coffee-Shop,"  known  as  the 
Council  of  Europe,  and  she  Is  stlU  glowing 
against  the  ridiculous  discussions  and  the 
meaningless  books  by  authors  such  as  Mrs. 
Vlachoe  and  Mrs.  Margaret,  as  well  as  against 
Mellna's   telegencl    hysteria    .    .    . 

It  Is  a  really  happy  coincidence,  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Free  World,  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  look  at  the 
so  called  "Greek  Issue— which  In  essence  does 
not  exist — In  Its  real  dimensions  and  not 
from  a  prejudicial  position  which  charac- 
terizes the  demagogic  attitudes  and  sophis- 
tries of  the  suspicious  "protectors"  of  democ- 
racy In  Greece. 


ENDING  U.S.  RELIANCE  ON  SOVIET 
CHROME  TRADE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
fellow  Republican  from  Texas,  Mr.  Col- 
lins, in  introducing  legislation  to  foster 
a  resumption  of  the  Rhodesian  chrome 
trade,  Euad  I  commend  him  on  the  out- 
standing work  he  has  done  on  this  vital 
issue. 

The  entire  Rhodesian  question  is  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  it  Is  with  a  con- 
tinuing sense  of  deep  regret  that  I  wit- 
ness the  ongoing  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  recognize 
that  tiny  country.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
Rhodesia  has  come  of  age  as  a  nation  and 
has  fully  met  the  accepted  international 
legal  definition  of  statehood;  namely,  it 
has  a  permanent  population,  a  defined 
territory,  a  working  government,  and  the 
capacity  to  enter  into  international  rela- 
tions. There  is  no  substantive  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  accorded  full  recognition. 

I  have  also  vocally  deplored  the  fact 
that  as  a  consequence  of  our  ill-conceived 
Rhodesian  policy,  we  have  stopped  buy- 
ing vitally  needed  chromium  from  that 
country  and  have  turned  instead  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  our  major  purchases. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  isolating  an 
avowedly  friendly  nation  by  trading  with 
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a  sworn  enemy  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  we  are 
getting  hoisted  on  our  own  petard. 

Basically,  this  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  chrome  trade.  To  backtrack 
for  a  moment,  prior  to  1965,  the  year  in 
which  the  United  States  embargoed 
Rhodesian  chrome,  Rhodesia  was  supply- 
ing 37  percent  of  U.S.  chrome  imports. 
During  that  same  period  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
supplying  us  with  27  percent  of  our 
chrome  imports  by  imdercutting  the 
Rhodesian  market  price.  Since  the  1965 
Rhodesian  trade  embargo  went  into  ef- 
fect, however,  we  have  been  forced  to 
turn  to  Russia  for  greater  amounts  of 
chromium.  As  a  result  the  Soviet  Union 
has  come  to  enjoy  a  sellers  market  in 
chrome.  And  when  we  handed  the  Soviet 
Union  this  economic  windfall,  the  Com- 
munists exploited  it  by  raising  their 
prices  on  chromium  almost  triple  what 
they  were  in  the  preembargo  days.  As  a 
consequence,  the  United  States  is  today 
purchasing  about  60  percent  of  its 
chrome  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  paying 
approximately  $28  million  a  year  for 
chrome  we  could  buy  in  Rhodesia  for 
about  $17  million. 

In  addition  to  this  price  diseconomy  we 
suffer  on  a  product  quality  basis  as  well. 
One  American  company  that  buys  Rus- 
sian chrome  reports  that  on  a  ton-by-ton 
measure,  half  the  company's  purchase 
orders  turn  out  to  be  comprised  of  sub- 
standard ore.  The  significance  of  this 
fact  extends  far  beyond  this  particular 
company's  plight.  Because  if  this  is  hap- 
pening on  an  extensive  basis,  and  given 
the  Communist  way  of  doing  things  I  can 
think  of  no  reason  why  it  is  not,  the 
ability  of  this  Nation  to  utilize  high  grade 
chromium  in  the  production  of  military 
jet  aircraft,  guided  missiles,  and  satel- 
lites is  being  significantly  impaired.  I  can 
just  imagine  the  glee  of  the  Kremlin 
leaders  when  they  get  together  and  cele- 
brate the  fact  that  they  are  weakening 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  making  a  handsome  profit  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Department  of  State  offi- 
cials are  not  unmindful  of  this  situation. 
In  view,  however,  they  have  chosen  a  very 
inappropriate  way  to  correct  it.  The  State 
Department  has,  without  fanfare,  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  consideration 
be  given  to  opening  up  U.S.  chromium 
reserves  and  using  them  as  an  alternative 
to  heavy  American  reliance  on  Russian 
imports. 

Although  this  idea  may  sound  appeal- 
ing on  the  surface,  if  it  is  analyzed  in 
terms  of  its  implications,  the  weakness 
of  it  becomes  readily  apparent.  Take  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  supplying  about  60  percent  of  U.S. 
chromium  needs.  Couple  it  with  the  fact 
that  if  just  30  percent  of  our  chromium 
reserves  were  used  to  offset  these  annual 
foreign  purchases,  U.S.  reserves  would  be 
exhausted  in  a  little  more  than  3  years, 
and  the  weakness  of  this  approach  be- 
comes evident. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  continue  to 
follow  the  present  course,  and  continue 
to  increasingly  rely  on  Russian  Imports 
of  chromium  as  we  have  since  the  Rho- 
desian embargo  of  1965.  then  before  the 
end  of  this  decade  this  Nation  will  be- 
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come  almost  totally  dependent  on  Rus- 
sian imports  of  chromium.  I  base  this 
statement  on  the  fact  that  in  1964,  the 
United  States  relied  on  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
27  percent  of  its  chrome;  while  in  1970, 
just  5  years  after  the  Rhodesian  trade 
embargo,  the  United  States  relied  on 
Russia  for  about  60  percent  of  its  im- 
ports. 

Obviously  Mr.  Speaker,  both  these  al- 
ternatives are  unacceptable.  Pursuing 
either  of  them  would  give  the  Soviet 
Union  a  critical  influence  on  the  national 
security  of  this  Nation. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  econom- 
ically feasible  and  politically  sound  way 
to  end  this  Nation's  excessive  reliance 
on  Russian  chromium  imports  would  be 
to  reopen  trade  chsumels  with  Rhodesia. 
This  is  the  goal  of  the  legislation  I  am 
sponsoring  today.  This  Is  a  goal  I  think 
worthy  of  support  by  all  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  concerned  about  main- 
taining the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Moreover.  I  hope 
that  such  resumption  of  vital  trade 
would  quickly  lead  to  full  U.S.  legal  and 
diplomatic  recognition  of  Rhodesia.  As 
I  have  stated  on  an  earlier  occasion, 
Rhodesia  has  earned  our  respect  and  cur 
diplomatic  recognition.  To  ignore  this 
fact  would  be  tantamount  to  ignoring 
our  own  heritage. 


THE    PRESIDENTS    SPECIAL    REVE- 
NUE SHARING  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  devel- 
opment of  transportation  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  great  technological 
success  stories.  In  the  space  of  70  years 
our  primitive  roads  have  been  trans- 
formed into  vast  arterial  systems  unify- 
ing the  national  market  and  providing 
unheard  of  mobility  for  people  and 
cargo. 

During  the  same  time  span,  in  fact, 
within  only  50  years,  our  system  of  aerial 
flyways  has  grown  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  first  landing  strip  with  wind  socks 
into  a  complex  electronic  network  ca- 
pable of  handling  168  million  passenger 
enplanements  per  year. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  our  suc- 
cess ha.'  left  us  with  unprecedented  prob- 
lems of  localized  noise,  congestion,  air 
pollution,  and  declining  mass  transit. 
States  and  communities  would  like  to 
solve  these  problems  in  balance  with  their 
true  needs  but  they  have  lacked  the 
financial  resources  to  do  so.  The  estab- 
lished relationships  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  other  governments  have  proved 
cumbersome  and  unyielding. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President's 
Special  Revenue-Sharing  program  is  the 
only  way  out  of  this  impasse.  Revenue- 
sharing  will  create  productive  new  rela- 
tionships between  goverimient  at  all 
levels.  It  will  restore  local  participation 
in  local  decisions.  And  it  will  enhance 
opportiinities  to  achieve  a  balanced  in- 
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tegrated  national  system  of  transporta- 
tion— one  built  around  human  needs,  not 
around  machines  per  se. 

With  revenue  sharing  we  can  create 
the  fast,  safe,  clean,  convenient,  and 
comfortable  transportation  which  a  so- 
phisticated public  now  demands. 


WHY  THE  SST  IS  NOT  GOOD 
BUSINESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDI&MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  excellent  article  on 
the  supersonic  transport — SST — that  ap- 
peared on  the  editorial  page  of  the  March 
23  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  author,  Allen 
Ferguson,  is  a  transportation  consultant 
and  was  formerly  coordinator  for  inter- 
national aviation  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment: 

Why  the  SST  Is  Nor  Good  Business 
( By  Allen  R.  Ferguson) 

The  question  that  the  Senate  will  settle 
tomorrow  afternoon  is  not  whether  there 
should  someday  be  an  American  SST,  but 
whether  one  should  be  developed  and  built 
before  the  private  sector  is  prepared  to  fi- 
nance it,  and  hence  whether  the  taxpayers 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  basic  economic  fact  about  the  U.S.  SST 
Is  that  if  It  were  expected  to  be  economi- 
cal, there  would  be  no  need  to  subsidize  it. 
Its  advocates  argue  that  the  Investment  is 
too  large  and  too  risky  for  the  private  sec- 
tor, but  it  Is  obvious  that  the  private  capital 
market  could  raise  the  $1.3  billion  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  put  Into  the  develop- 
ment. Last  year  the  capital  market  provided 
American  industry  with  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion In  new  debt  and  equity  money.  That 
the  large  financial  Institutions  resist  financ- 
ing the  prototype  development  simply  indi- 
cates that  the  SST  Is  not  a  good  business. 

It  is  economically  unsound  because  it 
poses  a  problem  that  Is  largely  new  in  avia- 
tion. Until  the  SST,  innovation  has  typically 
combined  greater  speed,  comfort  and  range 
with  reduced  costs  per  seat-mile.  Since  World 
War  n,  with  the  introduction  first  of  the 
large  four-englned  piston  aircraft  and  then 
with  the  Jets,  the  American  alrcrtift  Industry 
has  dominated  the  airways  of  the  world. 
This  dominance  has  been  based  on  designing 
and  producing  technically  and  economically 
superior  aircraft  that  could  be  operated  at 
lower  unit  cost  than  their  foreign  rivals.  The 
consequent  secular  decline  in  the  costs  of  air 
travel  and  shipment  has,  of  course,  been  the 
major  force  behind  three  decades  of  spectacu- 
lar growth  in  commercial  aviation. 

With  the  SST  the  situation  is  different  In 
a  crucial  way.  Whereas  the  8ST  would  offer 
many  technical  advances  and  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  sophisticated  design  and  pro- 
duction capabilities  of  American  industry.  It 
la  expected,  even  by  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters,  to  be  more  costly  per  seat-mile 
than  the  subsonic  jets  it  Is  intended  to 
replace. 

COST    INCEEASES 

The  PAA  has  estimated  that  Ideally  the 
seat-mUe  coats  of  the  SST  would  approxi- 
mate those  of  present  subsonic  Jets  at  maxi- 
mum range,  but  they  would  be  higher  at 
shorter  ranges  and,  of  course,  over  populated 
areas  where,  according  to  present  regula- 
tions. It  would  have  to  fly  at  subsonic  speeds. 
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Thus,  its  average  cost,  even  by  FAA  esti- 
mates, would  exceed  those  of  present  jets. 
However,  in  the  eight  to  ten  years  before 
the  SST  was  in  extensive  service,  there 
will  b«  Improvements  in  the  wide-bodied 
subsonic  jets  that  will  reduce  their  operat- 
ing costs.  Further,  clearing  up  the  remain- 
ing technical  problems  and  Imposing  any 
additional  restrictions  on  its  use,  such  as 
restricting  airport  operations  at  night,  would 
probably  raise  its  operating  costs  fvuther. 
The  SST  is  expected  to  cost  one-quarter  to 
one-third  more  per  seat-mile  than  the  then- 
existing  fieet  of  erubaonic  jets. 

This  would  ix>se  a  6«rlous  problem  of  both 
domestic  and  international  fare  policy  for 
the  government.  A  policy  that  wotild  be 
both  efficient  and  equitable  would  require 
a  fare  premium  reflecting  the  cost  differen- 
tial between  the  supersonic  and  the  subsonic 
vehicles.  If  the  fares  were  set  25%  to 
30%  above  the  corresponding  fares  of  the 
subsonlcs,  SST  passengers  would  have  to  p>ay 
for  the  speed  advantage,  and  travelers  at 
subsonic  speeds  would  not  have  to  subsidize 
SST  operations  through  excessive  fares.  The 
advantages  cf  each  type  of  service  wotild 
be  available  to  passengers  in  accordance 
with  their  willingness  to  pay.  However,  avia- 
tion experts  simply  do  not  believe  that  to 
most  travelers  supersonic  speed  wUl  be  worth 
what  it  costs.  Consequently  a  fare  policy 
that  made  broad  economic  sense  would  visit 
financial  disaster  on  the  whole  SST  venture. 
If  the  SST  Is  eventually  produced  under 
federal  support  it  is  likely  to  be  impossible 
for  the  U.S.  government  to  insist  on  rational 
pricing  of  its  services.  Once  the  government 
has  subsidized  its  creation  and  in  various 
ways  induced  American  and  foreign  carriers 
to  buy  It,  letting  the  U.S.  SST  become  a 
financial  failure  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
politically  difficult.  Obviously,  to  retain  the 
appearance  that  the  American  taxpayers 
were  recouping  their  Investment  in  the  SST. 
the  government  would  be  under  great  pres- 
sure to  force  many  of  them  to  subsidze  the 
SST  through  excessive  fares. 

If,  as  is  to  be  expected,  there  were  little  or 
no  fare  differential,  travelers  would  presum- 
ably prefer  the  time-saving  and  wotUd  fly  on 
the  SST.  Payloads  on  subsonlcs  would  tend 
to  be  depressed.  Their  early  retirement  from 
the  affected  routes  wotild  be  forced  on  the 
Induartry.  A  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
at  least  the  trans-ocean  fieets  would  become 
supersonic,  and  hence,  to  avoid  losses,  the 
fares  on  those  services  would  have  to  ap- 
proach the  seat-mile  costs  of  the  SST.  Thus, 
such  a  fare  policy  would  almost  certainly 
force  fares  on  virtually  all  types  of  aircraft 
substantially  above  the  level  at  which  they 
would  otherwise  rest. 

Given  the  effect  of  the  SST  on  fares,  the 
implications  of  "success"  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram are  not  hard  to  draw.  First  and  most 
obvious  there  would  be  less  air  travel  than 
otherwise. 

If  air  travel  is  constricted  there  will  be 
less  employment  in  the  airlines,  fewer  air- 
craft will  be  needed  and,  hence,  eventually 
perhaps  less  employment  even  in  the  aircraft 
Industry. 

DECREASE  IN   AIR  THAVEL 

How  much  of  a  decrease  In  air  travel  could 
be  expected  is  impossible  to  predict  with  pre- 
clalon,  but  In  1964,  when  the  moet  recent 
sweeping  reductions  In  trans-Atlantic  rates 
went  Into  effect,  an  average  reduction  of 
about  15%  was  followed  by  a  Wj/r  lncrea.se  In 
travel.  A  major  study  of  the  sensitivity  cf  the 
volume  of  travel  to  fares  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Indicated  that  for  each  one-percent 
change  In  fares  there  had  tended  to  be  a 
two-percent  change  In  travel.  If  this  sensi- 
tivity in  the  future  is  only  half  its  estimated 
level  in  the  past,  a  20%  Increase  in  overall 
fares  would  cause  a  20%  drop  in  travel  com- 
pared to  what  It  would  be  with  a  more  effi- 
cient, subsonic  fleet. 
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These  are  the  obvious  direct  consequences 
for  the  aviation  industry  of  a  technically  suc- 
cessful SST  program.  They  are  at  least  among 
the  reasons  why  many  alrUne  executives  pri- 
vately— and  a  few  publicly — express  reserva- 
tions about  the  SST.  There  are  other 
consequences.  Since  subsonlcs  would  be  dis- 
placed at  a  faster  rate  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  the  obeoleecence  of  the  recently 
acquired  wlde-bodled  and  other  subsonlcs 
would  be  accelerated;  consequently,  depre- 
ciation and  interest  charges  or  equipment 
write-offs  would  be  Increased,  reducing  air- 
line profits.  The  financial  problems  of  the  air- 
lines would  be  aggravated.  Their  debt  Is  now 
at  historic  highs;  major  carriers  are  Inctir- 
ring  unprecedented  losses,  such  as  American 
Airlines'  $10  million  loss  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
niary.  To  burden  present  operations  and  fi- 
nancing with  the  prospect  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  additional  Investment  for  a  basically 
Inefficient  vehicle  seems  hardly  prudent. 

There  is  another  serious  adverse  potential. 
The  US.  international  air  network  Is  based 
on  a  traditionally  liberal  structure  of  bilat- 
eral agreements,  which  impose  relatively  few 
limitations  on  traffic  and  operations.  Opp>oel- 
tton  to  this  relatively  free  and  expansive  ar- 
rangement has  been  Increasing  In  recent 
years  and  has  accelerated  frequently  In  re- 
Sfwnse  to  Amertctm  innovations  and  to  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  foreign  airlines.  The 
introduction  of  the  SST  might  induce  major 
restrictions  by  foreign  governments,  remov- 
ing one  of  the  foundations  on  which  Ameri- 
can efficiency  and  pre-eminence  in  wotld 
aviation  are  based. 

But  what  of  the  "threat"  of  foreign  super- 
sonics,  the  British-French  Concorde  and  the 
Russian  TU-144?  Will  the  airlines  of  the  world 
be  forced  to  replace  their  American-built 
fleets  with  them — as  is  often  alleged?  Both 
these  foreign  supersonlcs  are  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  SST.  Both  win  probably  prove  techni- 
cally operational.  But  neither  Is  certain.  More 
Important,  some  things  about  both  are  cer- 
tain. Neither  will  be  able  to  fly  even  New 
York-Rome  non-stop,  to  say  nothing  of  Los 
Angeles-London  or  San  Francisco-Tokyo.  Nei- 
ther will  be  allowed  to  fly  acros  thse  U.S.  or 
across  Europe  at  supersonic  speeds.  Both  will 
be  extremely  costly  to  operate:  Last  Novem- 
ber the  British  Aircraft  Corporation  an- 
nounced that  the  Concorde's  expected  seat- 
mile  cost  wotild  be  36%  higher  than  that  of 
the  747. 

There  is  simply  no  way  that  such  equip- 
ment can  penetrate  a  large  segment  of  the 
world's  aviation  market.  Whether  it  pene- 
trates any  significant  fraction  of  the  U.S. -in- 
ternational market  at  aU  depends  largely  on 
the  policy  of  the  American  government.  Un- 
less the  U.S.  government  permits  fares  In  in- 
ternational travel  (over  which  It  can  exert 
considerable  Influence)  to  force  travelers  on 
the  American-buUt  subsonlcs  to  subsidize  the 
Concorde  or  the  TU-144,  they  will  have  vir- 
tually no  markets  of  significance — even  if 
their  remaining  technical  and  operational 
problems  are  all  solved. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  American 
"aviation  leadership."  Aviation  leadership 
consists  of  the  leadership  of  our  manufactur- 
ers and  of  our  airlines. 

It  is  clear  that  within  the  aviation  commu- 
nity both  at  home  and  abroad  the  U.S.  would 
certainly  gain  some  "prestige"  from  produc- 
ing a  superior  and  ultimately  dominant  SST. 
Throughout  the  world  there  are  many  avia- 
tion authorities  afflicted  with  that  form  of 
myopia  which  prevents  their  seeing  beyond 
technological  elegance  to  social  and  economic 
utility.  But  many  aviation  officials  also  do  un- 
derstand and  would  resent  the  economic 
and  financial  strains  that  would  be  Imposed 
upon  their  own  carriers  by  artificially  pre- 
mattire  obsolescence  of  their  American-built 
subsonic  jets,  in  the  interest  of  U.S.  prestige. 
The  oonsequencles  for  U.S.  leadership  In 
aircraft  production  go  much  further.  Now, 
the  U.S.  has  an  Indisputable  lead:  The  world 
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flies  American  equipment.  The  British  failed 
to  capture  any  Elgnlflcant  fraction  of  the 
market  with  the  technically  premature 
Comet  or  the  luxurious  but  costly  VC-10.  The 
US.  leadership  Is  soundly  based  on  economic 
reality,  not  technological  novelty.  To  Jeo- 
pardize It  with  a  speculative  program  whose 
economics  are  so  unpromising  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  eschews  its  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate fully  would  be,  at  least,  a  most 
questionable  choice. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  airlines  enjoy  a  highly 
prestigious,  traditionally  profitable  and  so- 
cially functional  position  in  international 
aviation.  This.  too.  Is  based  more  on  superior 
economic  efHclency  than  on  any  other  single 
factor.  To  try  to  shift  the  basis  of  this  leader- 
ship to  .some  Intangible  and  rather  esoteric 
advantages  associated  with  the  employment 
of  an  elaborately  inefficient  vehicle  Is,  at  best, 
risky. 

What  would  be  appropriate  policy,  in  the 
real  Interests  of  U.S.  aviation?  First,  the  aero- 
space industry  Is  facing  its  present  serious 
problems,  not  because  of  any  developments 
in  the  civil  air  market  but  because  of  shifts 
and  reductions  In  the  nature  and  level  of 
defense  expenditures,  particularly  the  sec- 
ular decline  in  the  procurement  of  strategic 
weaponry  fand  space  equipment).  No  policy 
concerning  civil  aviation  can  solve  Its  prob- 
lem It  is  clearly  not  appropriate  to  under- 
take half  measures  to  try  to  help  some  air- 
craft companies  at  the  exjwnse  of  the 
taxpayers  or  American  aviation  Interests  In 
general.  The  problems  of  unemployment  in 
the  aerospace  Industry  can  only  be  addressed 
effectively  through  a  national  policy  of  main- 
taining generally  high  levels  of  employment 
and  through  suitable  manpower  programs. 

STTBSmnS   AND   tTNCEBTAINTlES 

Second,  appropriate  p>olicy  on  the  SST  for 
most,  U.S.  aviation  interests  would  Involve  op- 
posing the  present  program  to  subsidize  the 
SST.  The  SST  should  be  aUowed  to  develop 
in  due  course  as  technological  advances  In 
various  areas  and  changes  In  air  transport 
markets  reduce  the  costs  and  uncertainties 
now  associated  with  It — or  produce  other 
developments  that  obviate  the  "need"  for 
the  SST. 

Third,  aviation  Interests  should  press  for 
a.i  early  statement  that  American  policy  on 
fares  will  not  permit  discrimination  either 
against  foreign-built  vehicles  or.  more  partic- 
ularly, against  travelers  using  subsonic 
equipment — a  policy  in  the  interest  of  air 
travelers  of  all  nationalities  and  In  the  in- 
terest of  most  foreign  as  well  as  U.S.  airlines. 

Fourth,  once  the  U.S.  SST  is  stopped,  the 
U.S.  should  pursue  an  international  agree- 
ment to  discontinue  subsidization  of  SST  de- 
velopment. 

In  general  the  self-interest  of  U.S.  airlines 
and  most  manufacturers  is  served  by  policies 
that  play  to  their  established  economic  supe- 
riority, rather  than  to  the  unstructured 
game  of  competitive  government  subsidiza- 
tion. 


SUPPORT  FOR  FEDERAL  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
recently  approved  a  resolutiofn  support- 
ixig  tlie  concept  of  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing. I  concur  with  their  position,  and  I 
shall  work  on  the  Federal  level  to  show 
trust  in  local  governing  bodies  to  utilize 
tax  money  in  a  responsible  manner. 
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For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
and  as  a  record  of  my  own  support,  I  am 
including  the  March  18,  1971,  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  City 
Council  and  resolution  1413  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point : 

City  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 

March  18.  1971. 
Hon.  William  A,  Stkigeb, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Long-worth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  the  vital 
concern  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  City  Council  in 
the  matter  of  Federal  revenue  sharing. 

Enclosed  la  Reeolutlon  No.  1413  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  at  the  March  10,  1971,  Fond 
du  Lac  City  Council  meeting.  This  resolu- 
tion appropriately  expresses  the  Council's 
position  in  support  of  revenue  sharing  based 
on  the  country's  current  tax  structure.  We  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  more  particularly 
the  City  of  Fond  du  Lac,  find  the  level  of  the 
local  property  tax  approaching  confiscatory 
levels  to  all  our  property  owners.  Coupled 
with  this  Is  the  significant  contribution  In 
tax  payments  by  our  City's  residents  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  relatively  low  rate 
of  return  of  funds  to  our  community  under 
the  current  Federal  assistance  structure. 

The  concept  of  revenue  sharing  as  cur- 
rently prop)06(Bd  by  the  Administration  would 
seem  to  offer  a  more  equitable  opporttmlty 
for  our  community's  citizens  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral support  for  necessary  local  government 
functions.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  that  you 
lend  your  support  toward  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  Federal  revenue  sharing 
program. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Paul  W.  Michleb, 
President,  Fond  du  Lao  City  Council. 


March  25,  1971 

MR.  MOYNIHAN  ON  THE  PRESS 


Rbsolution   No.   1413 

Resolution  In  support  of  Federal  revenue 

sharing 

Whereas,  local  revenue  sources  based  pri- 
marily on  the  regressive  and  unresponsive 
property  tax  are  Inherently  weak  and  do  not 
Improve  while  deficiencies  in  revenues  to  pay 
for  city  government  operations  worsen;  and 

Whereas,  the  local  property  tax  has  be- 
come confiscatory  to  people  on  low  and  fixed 
Incomes;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
possesses  the  prime  revenue  sources  and  is 
the  largest  and  relatively  most  efficient  tax 
collector;  and 

Whereas,  state  and  local  governments  are 
best  equipped  to  determine  local  community 
priorities  and  administer  local  programs;  and 

Whereas,  revenue  sharing  is  a  matter  of 
basic  and  lasting  relevance  to  the  future 
vitality  of  oiu-  Intergovernmental  fiscal  struc- 
ture; and 

Whereas,  a  sound  program  for  .sharing  of 
Federal  revenues  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  a  broad  and  unconditional  man- 
ner has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis- 
consin, that  said  legislation  be  enacted  into 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  time;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  all  Congres- 
sional Representatives  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin be  strongly  urged  to  suppwrt  said 
legislation;  and 

Be  It  resolved,  that  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  all  Representatives  and 
Senators  elected  from  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Submitted  by: 

Ellen  B.  Huulekeb, 

Councilman. 
Attest: 

Thomas  Lehman, 
City  Clerk-Treasurer . 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
there  has  been  much  criticism  and  sec- 
ond guessing  of  the  press  and  that  in- 
cludes, of  course,  television  programing, 
one  could  observe  at  the  risk  of  oversim- 
plifying that  "where  there  is  .smoke 
there  is  fire." 

In  its  lead  editorial  Sunday,  March  21. 
the  Chicago  Tribune  commented  on  the 
recent  remarks  of  Daniel  P.  Moynihan 
relative  to  the  press.  Those  of  us  who 
have  observed  Dr.  Moynihan 's  career  at 
the  White  House  and  who  are  aware  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  he  went 
through,  certainly  appreciate  this  edi- 
torial which  follows : 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  21.  1971 1 
Moynihan  on  the  Press 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  former  White  House 
adviser  on  urban  affairs,  has  good  personal 
reasons  for  his  criticism  of  the  "elite"  liberal 
press  ["The  Presidency  and  the  Press"]  in 
this  month's  issue  of  Commentary  magazine. 

His  fellow  liberals  turned  against  him  six 
years  ago  when  he  suggested  that  their  parlor 
liberalism  was  doing  little  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slums,  and  they  took  revenge 
laat  year  when  they  got  hold  of  a  confidential 
memorandum  in  which  he  proposed  "benign 
neglect"  of  the  Issue  of  race — meaning  the 
"heroics  and  histrionics"  of  extremists  on  all 
sides.  With  almost  a  single  voice,  the  liberal 
press  accused  him  of  advocating  neglect  of 
the  black  commimlty. 

Considering  this  background,  Mr.  Moynl- 
han's  article  is  commendably  restrained  and 
thoughtful. 

What  led  to  It  was  Mr.  Moynlhan's  concern 
over  the  gap — credibility  or  otherwise — which 
has  grown  l>etween  the  White  House  and  the 
press  in  the  course  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  He 
attributes  it  to  five  shortcomings  of  the  press: 
[1]  an  Ivy  League  "elitism"  which  regards 
federal  officialdom  as  an  enemy  to  be  out- 
maneuvered,  [2]  the  simplistic  assumption 
fostered  by  the  liberal  press  and  television 
that  the  President  is  omnipotent  and  that 
anything  that  goes  wrong  la  therefore  his 
fault,  [3]  the  exploitation  by  the  liberal  press 
of  self-serving  leaks  from  dissident  bureau- 
crats, without  examining  motives  or  looking 
for  the  rest  of  the  story,  [4]  the  tendency  to 
overpubllclze  demagogs  on  both  sides  and 
thus  exacerbate  issues,  and  [5]  "the  absence 
of  a  professional  tradition  of  self-correction" 
on  the  part  of  the  press. 

The  first  two  of  these  shortcomings  have 
shown  up  plainly  In  the  President's  press 
conferences.  As  we've  said  ourselves,  there  is 
a  clique  of  reporters  who  seem  more  Inter- 
ested in  trying  to  prove  the  President  wrong 
than  in  eliciting  useful  Information  for  their 
readers  or  listeners.  Mr.  Moynlhan's  con- 
tempt for  Journalists  who  regard  the  war  as 
an  excuse  to  abandon  objective  reporting 
Isn't  Just  White  House  dogma:  Mr.  Moynihan 
has  opposed  the  war  policies  himself. 

Mr.  Moynihan  offers  no  solutions — and 
wisely,  perhaps,  because  the  problem  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  arbitrary  solutions.  Mr.  Moyni- 
han does,  however,  warn  against  the  Idea  of 
a  national  regulatory  council,  even  one 
formed  by  the  press  itself. 

"To  set  up  such  a  council  In  this  country 
at  this  time."  he  says,  "would  be  Just  the 
wrong  thing  to  do.  There  is  a  statist  quality 
about  many  of  the  press  councils  abroad; 
often  as  not  they  appear  to  have  been  set  up 
to   ward   off   direct   government   regulation. 
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Freedom  of  the  press  Is  a  constitutional  guar- 
antee in  the  United  States;  how  that  freedom 
is  exercised  should  remain  a  matter  for  the 
professional  standards  of  those  who  exercise 

It." 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  like  freedom  of 
competition.  It  doesn't  guarantee  perfection 
[if  there  is  such  a  thing),  but  it  Is  the  surest 
way  man  has  found  to  guarantee  the  public 
the  greatest  variety  of  opinion  and  the  least 
irresponsibility,  in  time,  it  tends  to  bring  to 
heel  those  who  abuse  It? 

True,  It  can  oe  strengthened.  Mr.  Moyni- 
han suggests  more  competence  on  the  part  of 
reporters,  and  this  is  being  achieved.  Today's 
reporters  are  vastly  better  and  more  broadly 
trained  than  yesterday's.  Mr.  Moynihan  also 
suggests  a  greater  readiness  on  the  part  of 
officials  to  criticize  individual  newspapers 
and  on  the  part  of  newspapers  to  criticize 
one  another  and  themselves.  This  should  go 
with  a  free  press.  Mr.  Moynihan  Is  certainly 
doing  his  part.  We  are  trying  to  do  ours. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying  to  end  the  war,  which 
did  so  much  to  bring  on  the  present  crisis 
In  Journalism,  and  to  cut  down  the  enormous 
federal  bureaucracy  and  the  confusion  and 
back  biting  which  It  entails.  In  time,  we  are 
sure,  this  activist  press  will  do  Its  part  and 
get  back  to  reporting  the  news  instead  of 
trying  to  make  It. 


"AN  EPITAPH  OF  THE  LAOTIAN 
INVASION" 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  there  ap- 
pears a  poignant  and  provocative  article 
written  by  Mr.  Tom  Wicker  concerning 
the  consequences  of  the  invasion  into 
Lacs.  While  ostensibly  the  purpose  of 
this  inva.-ion  is  to  save  American  lives, 
the  paradox,  as  aptly  drawn  by  Mr. 
Wicker,  is  that  these  lives  were  saved 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  dead  Indo- 
chinese  now  laying  on  the  battlefields. 
Mr.  Wicker  also  points  out  that  the  pres- 
ent policy  is  only  a  continuation  of  a  dec- 
ade of  destruction  in  Indochina,  and  he 
grimly  concludes  that  there  is  no  relief 
in  sight  for  the  people  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  would  like  to  draw  Mr.  Wicker's  percep- 
tive remarks  to  my  colleagues'  attention, 
a  copy  of  which  follows: 

Kick  Them  Off  the  Skids 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington.  March  22. — Some  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  in  the  retreat  from  Laos, 
have  been  clinging  to  the  landing  skids  of 
American  helicopters.  Some  have  been  falling 
'.u  thf^ir  deaths  from  these  precarious  perches, 
and  ai  addition,  'we  Just  have  to  kick  some 
or  t.'iem  off."  an  American  pilot  has  reported. 
"We  have  to  think  about  ourselves,  too.  You 
lust  cannot  lift  this  bird  with  fifteen  guys 
clinging  to  It." 

Let  that  stand  as  the  epitaph  of  the  Lao- 
tian invasion,  as  It  comes  to  an  end  so  much 
less  than  glorious  that  even  those  who  claim 
great  things  for  it  do  not  sound  as  If  they 
have  convinced  themselves.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate epitaph,  for  If  the  invasion  had  any 
rational  purpose  at  all  It  was,  in  the  familiar 
'ncantatory  words  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, "to  save  American  lives." 

This  is  not  a  purpose  any  American  can 
oppose,  but  how  high  a  price  must  the  rest 
of  the  world,  particularly  the  Indoch  nese. 
pay  to  rescue  Americans  from  a  decade  of 
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blunders?  In  the  Laotian  operation  alone, 
taking  Saigon's  figures  at  their  dubious  face 
value,  mare  than  12.000  North  Vietnamese 
and  1,031  South  Vietnamese  have  been  killed; 
in  addition.  219  South  Vietnamese  arc  miss- 
ing and  3.985  were  wounded.  When  North 
Vietnamese  wounded  and  missing  are  con- 
sidered, these  figures  suggest  that  perhaps 
25.000  Indochinese  military  casualties  have 
been  suffered.  (At  least  59  American  hell- 
copted  crewmen  have  been  killed.  68  wounded 
and  twenty  are  missing.) 

What  were  the  civilian  casualties  produced 
by  this  meatchopper  of  an  operation?  It  is 
a  safe  bet  that  no  one  can  say.  because  no 
one  in  Washington  or  Saigon,  any  more  than 
in  Hanoi,  bothers  to  make  such  estimates 
before  launching  big  military  strikes,  and  it 
Is  only  weeks  or  months  later  that  the  refu- 
gees and  the  wounded  and  the  dead  begin  to 
make  their  miserable  marks.  Thus,  it  was 
only  last  week  that  semi-official  figures  were 
obtained  from  Senator  Kennedy's  subcom- 
mittee on  refugees:  125.000  to  150.000  civilian 
casualties  from  military  action  by  both  sides 
in  South  Vietnam  in  1970,  with  25,000  to 
33.000  civilians  killed. 

These  figures  have  not  so  far  been  dis- 
puted here  or  In  Saigon.  They  do  not  Include 
civilian  casualties  in  Cambodia  or  Laos. 
They  are  Included  In  the  estimated  1.1  mil- 
lion civilian  casualties,  including  325,000 
deaths,  in  South  Vietnam  since  1965,  when 
Americans  entered  the  war  In  force;  of  the 
total  of  those  casualties,  about  a  third  are 
thought  to  have  been  children  under  thir- 
teen. 

Aside  from  the  bloodshed,  once  more  a 
military  operation  was  heavily  oversold  In 
advance  as  a  decisive  action,  one  that  proved 
the  South  Vietnamese  "can  give  an  even 
better  account  of  themselves  than  the  North 
Vietnamese"  (General  Abrams  via  Mr.  Nixon's 
news  conference). 

No  doubt  this  hardsell  will  cause  Mr. 
Nixon  domestic  political  problems.  It  Is 
more  Important  that,  once  again,  the  Ameri- 
can command  made  the  old  familiar  error  of 
assuming  that  when  It  made  a  move,  the 
other  side  would  have  no  answer;  In  this 
case,  the  answer  was  at  least  partially  a  mass 
of  heavy  tanks.  Moreover,  since  the  Presi- 
dent himself  predicted  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  fight  and  fight  hard.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  fighting  abilities  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  were  overrated.  All  of  that 
suggests  a  continuing  underestimate  of  the 
power  and  determination  of  Hanoi  and  the 
people  It  commands,  a  repeated  overestimate 
of  Saigon's  ability,  with  or  without  American 
help,  to  match  the  effort  from  the  North, 
and  another  mistaken  effort  at  a  quick,  win- 
ning blow  In  a  war  that  will  not  permit  such 
a  blow. 

It  would  probably  be  a  mistake,  neverthe- 
less, to  think  that  the  Laotian  repulse  will 
lead  Mr.  Nixon  to  a  significant  change  of 
policy.  If  he  accedes  to  the  request  General 
Abrams  probably  will  make  for  a  slowdown  in 
American  withdrawal,  the  President  will 
wreck  domestic  political  stance;  and  he  Is 
more  likely  than  ever  to  think  that  pulling 
out  at  a  faster  rate  would  open  both  Saigon 
and  any  remaining  American  forces  to  dis- 
astrous attack. 

Nor  la  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  from 
Laos  signals  anything  but  even  wider  and 
more  destructive  aerial  warfare  "to  protect 
American  lives."  The  heavy  series  of  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  at  this  time  can 
be  read  in  no  other  way  than  as  Mr.  Nixon's 
defiant  message  to  Hanoi  that  he  still  has  the 
will  and  the  means  to  carry  on  the  fight,  if 
only  by  air. 

So  the  long,  costly,  shabby  policy  of  with- 
drawing while  propping  up  Saigon  and  ravag- 
ing Indochina  probably  will  go  on,  without 
,.ny  new  attempt  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
slaughter.  It  is  a  policy  of  kicking  them  off 
the  skids  so  the  American  bird  can  flv. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  LEGAL  BRIEF  ON 
CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
TERMINATION  R£VEALS  HE  WAS 
MISLED  ON  THE  LAW 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  architects  of  our  democracy,  James 
Madison,  wrote  in  the  Federalist 
Papers — No.  47: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judiciary,  In  the  same  hands, 
whether  of  one,  few,  or  msiny,  and  whether 
hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elective,  may 
Justly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition  of 
tyranny. 

The  President,  in  halting  construction 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  one- 
third  complete,  authorized  for  national 
defense  reasons,  and  said  by  the  Congress 
to  be  justified  economically  and  eco- 
logically, acted  in  an  unconstitutional 
manner  when  he  issued  his  stop  edict  on 
January  19,  1971. 

The  President  has  the  constitutional 
responsibility  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed.  Section  3  of 
article  2  of  the  Constitution. 

He  was  misled  by  his  lawyers  in  the 
legality  of  stopping  "permanently"  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  and  should 
he  not  amend  this  edict  it  will  break  a 
contract  between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  State  of  Florida,  and  without 
authority  repeal  duly  enacted  laws  of  our 
country. 

On  March  23,  1971,  I  submitted  a 
statement  and  brief  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  President's 
action  on  this  needed  national  and  very 
worthwhile  project.  The  statement  as  I 
prepared  it  follows  herewith: 
Statement    or    Congressman     Charles    E. 

Bennett  of  FLORmA,  Before  Subcommittee 

ON    Separation    of   Powers   Senate   J-udi- 

CLARY  COMMmEE,  T^'ESDAT,  MaRCH  23.   1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Committee 
on  "impoundment  of  funds."  This  Is  an 
important  subject  because  It  Is  timely  and 
gue.'-  to  the  roots  of  our  form  of  government; 
and  I  congratulate  the  Chairman  and  Com- 
mittee for  considering  It. 

A  learned  lawyer,  applying  for  admission 
to  the  New  York  bar  In  December,  1963 
vcTote: 

"The  principles  underlying  the  government 
of  the  United  States  are  decentralization 
of  power,  separation  of  power  and  maintain- 
ing a  balance  between  freedom  and  order. 

"Above  all  else,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
.stltutlon  were  fearful  of  the  concentration 
;  f  power  In  either  individuals  or  govern- 
ment. The  genius  of  their  solution  in  this 
respect  Is  that  they  were  able  to  maintain 
a  very  definite  but  delicate  balance  between 
the  federal  government  and  state  govern- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  federal  government,  on  the  other 
hand." 

This  same  learned  lawyer,  who.  Incidentally, 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  was  later  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  In  the  1968  election!, 
recently  completely  abrogated  his  thesis  In 
the  1963  paper  with  an  edict  not  unlike  a 
Catherine  de  Medici  decision  of  the  16tb 
century. 
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He  destroyed  the  "delicate  balance  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  staie  govern- 
ment" by  cavalierly  breaking  a  contract  be- 
tv?een  the  United  States  government  and  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  he  also  dlctatorlally 
repealed  an  authorized  law  of  Congress  by 
"permanently"  halting  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal.  He  did  not  even  give  notice 
to  the  public  or  to  Congress  that  he  was 
going  to  do  it,  much  less  allow  any  objective 
presentation  of  views  on  the  subject. 

The  18th  century  French  writer  Montes- 
quieu wrote  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Laws  on 
the  Constitution  of  England:  "When  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  are  united 
in  the  same  person,  or  in  the  same  body  of 
magistrates,  there  can  be  no  liberty:  because 
apprehensions  may  arise,  lest  the  same 
monarch  or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical 
laws,  to  execute  them  In  a  tyrannical 
manner." 

Later,  Justice  Brandels  said  the  "doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  was  adopted  by  the 
Convention  of  1787,  not  to  promote  efficiency 
but  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power." 

In  the  recent  case  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Can.i'..  the  President  both  promoted 
inefficiency  !n  government  by  stopping  a  vital 
and  wortluvhlle  national  project,  one-third 
complete,  and  creating  great  uncertainty  and 
loss  of  tixpayers'  funds  and  predictable 
damage  to  the  environment,  but  he  also 
acted  in  an  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary 
manner. 

This  brief  discusses  the  President's  edict 
to  terminate  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
and  shows  that  he  was  misled  on  the  law 
backing  his  decision.  Just  as  he  was  misled 
by  his  environmental  advisors,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  tlie  .seven  million  citizens  of  Florida 
and  the  23  million  annual  visitors  to  our 
state  and  the  economy  and  national  security 
of  America. 

The  canal  case  Is  a  current  classic  In  the 
"Impoundment  of  funds"  field. 

The  responsibility  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  as  stated  in  Section  3  of 
Article  2  i)f  the  Constitution  to  "take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  He 
has  the  power  of  veto  In  the  process  of  enact- 
ment or  repeal  of  a  law  (Section  7  of  Article 
1 ) ;  but  after  a  bill  is  signed  Into  law  and  ap- 
propriations are  made  he  cannot  repeal  the 
law  himself  without  Congressional  repealing: 
and  the  President  must  execute  or  carry  out 
the  duly  enacted  law.  He  can,  of  course, 
recommend  that  the  law  be  repealed.  No 
principle  of  American  oonstitutlonal  govern- 
ment is  more  fundamental  than  this  to  our 
heritage  or  more  clearly  stated  In  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  keystone  of  our  government  la  Its 
division  into  the  three  separate  branches: 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial.  One  of  our 
founding  fathers.  President  James  Madison 
expressed  it  well  in  the  Federalist  Papers 
(No.  47)  when  he  wrote:  "The  accumulation 
of  all  powers,  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judiciary,  In  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one, 
a  few,  or  many,  and  whether  hereditary, 
self-appointed,  or  elective,  may  Justly  be 
pronounced  the  very  definition  of  tyranny." 

So  in  defining  the  powers  of  the  new  presi- 
dent our  forefathers  wrote  Into  our  Constltu- 
lon:  "He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed." 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  was  specifi- 
cally authorized  n  1942  by  Pubic  Law  77-675. 
Although  Its  value  to  the  defense  needs  of 
our  country  were  recognized  In  Its  authorisa- 
tion, the  shortage  of  manpower  for  its  con- 
struction during  World  War  11  postponed 
the  appropriations  needed  for  Its  commence- 
ment. But  the  appropriations  have  been 
made  continuously  ever  since  1964  and  now 
total  $80  million;  and  the  project  U  now 
more  than  a  third  complete. 

Last  year  In  the  House  Report  on  the 
appropriations  bill  the  following  statement 
was  made    "The  committee  has  Included  In 
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the  bill  the  $6,000,000  Including  carryover 
funds,  proposed  In  the  budget  to  continue 
construction  of  the  project  .  .  .  the  co.Timlt- 
tee  does  not  feel  that  it  would  be  warranted, 
in  the  light  of  the  current  facts  available.  In 
delaying  construction  of  the  project  which 
was  started  In  1964  and  is  now  about  30  per- 
cent complete  .  .  .  Considering,  therefore, 
the  status  of  the  construction  and  the  need 
for  the  project,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  construction  work  continue  and 
that  every  effort  continue  to  be  made  to 
minimize  any  adverse  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment, ecology,  and  fish  and  wildlife  in  the 
area." 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here  the  mer- 
its of  the  canal:  but  only  the  legality  of  a 
Presidential  edict  to  terminate  the  project. 
The  merits  which  amply  Justify  the  project, 
will  be  discussed  In  another  presentation. 
However,  the  facts  are  that  about  850  mil- 
lion have  been  spent  on  this  canal  ( 1 )  which 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  supported  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  and  shorter  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the 
East  Coast"  that  would  "reduce  exposure  of 
shipping  to  submarine  attack"  and  (2)  which 
several  independent  studies  found  to  be  Jus- 
tified for  economic  and  Job  producing  rea- 
sons, and  (3)  which  many  geologists  and 
ecologlsts,  and  all  Congressional  public  hear- 
ings, open  to  all  points  of  view,  gave  a  clean 
bill  of  health  to  on  ecological  grounds. 

On  January  19,  1971  the  President  issued 
a  press  release  in  which  he  said,  "I  am  to- 
day ordering  a  halt  to  further  construction 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal." 

After  repeated  requests  to  the  White 
House,  on  February  25,  1971  the  White  House 
staff  furnished  the  following  statement  on 
the  legal  authority  of  the  President  to  ter- 
minate the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  with- 
out Congressional  approval,  reciting  that 
this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

"An  appropriation  of  funds  for  a  particu- 
lar project  or  activity  is  ordinarily  regarded 
as  permissive  in  nature  and  not  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  direction  that  such  projects  or 
activity  be  undertaken  or  that  such  funds 
be  spent.  See  42  Ops.  A.  G.  No.  32,  p.  4  ( 1967) ; 
McKay  v.  Central  Electric  Power  Coopera- 
tive, 223  F.2d  623,  625   (CJVX).C.  1955)." 

The  only  court  decision  cited  to  uphold 
the  quoted  conclusion  was  McKay  vs.  Cen- 
tral Electric  Power  Cooperative  (an  R.E.A. 
Cooperative).  This  case  does  not  In  any  way 
support  the  President's  action  on  the  canal: 
because,  unlike  the  canal  which  was  specifi- 
cally authorized  and  specifically  appropriated 
for,  the  R.E.A.  contracts  In  the  McKay  case 
depended — solely  for  any  specific  perform- 
ance on  such  contracts — upon  the  language 
of  a  general  appropriations  law  for  electrical 
transmission  facilities,  while  the  law  made 
no  reference  whatsoever  to  particular  proj- 
ects or  particular  contracts.  In  fact,  the 
legislative  history  of  the  law  in  the  electrical 
case  Indicated  an  intent  to  exclude  the  con- 
tracts sought  to  be  performed:  but  this  was 
not  relied  upon  in  the  appellate  decision,  but 
only  the  fact  that  the  legislation  was  silent 
on  the  specific  project  and  the  specific  con- 
tracts Involved.  The  court  observed  that  the 
claimants  might,  despite  the  court's  ruling 
on  specific  performance  of  the  contracts,  sue 
the  government  for  breach  of  contract  In  an- 
other suit. 

Clearly,  the  above  cited  case  Is  not  only  no 
authority  for  the  President's  action  on  the 
canal  matter:  but  it  is  In  fact  authority 
agalnat  the  President  having  such  authority 
when  the  project  Involved,  such  as  the  canal, 
is  both  authorized  and  appropriated  for  by 
specific  provision  of  law.  This  would  be  true 
whether  a  suit  is  for  specific  performance  or 
for  breach  of  contract. 

The  only  other  authority  relied  upon  by  the 
Administration  for  its  position  was  the  1967 
opinion  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
upholding  the  power  of  the  President  to  Im- 
pound   Federal-Aid    Highway    funds    before 
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they  had  been  obligated  by  approval  of  a 
speclflc  qualifying  project.  This  Impound- 
ment was  not  to  end  any  project  but  only  to 
temporarily  reduce  the  level  of  spending  to 
curb  inflation.  No  contractual  obligations  of 
the  United  States  were  Involved  In  any  way. 
Clearly  that  decision  is  not  analogous  in  any 
way  to  the  President's  order  to  terminate 
completely  a  project  duly  and  specifically 
authorized  and  funded  by  legally  enacted 
law.  The  Attorney  General  said : 

"It  Is  my  conclusion  that  the  Secretary 
has  the  power  to  defer  the  availability  to  the 
States  of  those  funds  authorized  and  appor- 
tioned for  highway  construction  which  have 
not,  by  the  approval  of  a  project,  become  the 
subject  of  a  contractual  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  favor  of 
a  State. 

Moreover,  since  the  purpose  of  action  here 
Is  not  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the 
funds  to  be  devoted  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  but  merely  to  slow  the 
program  for  a  limited  period,  hopefully  it 
will  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  program  'as  nearly  as  practicable' 
by  the  end  of  the  period  envisaged  in  23 
U.S.C.  101   (b)." 

The  Attorney  General  In  the  above  opinion 
stated: 

"The  Courts  have  recognized  that  appro- 
priation acts  are  of  a  fiscal  and  permissive 
nature  and  do  not  in  themselves  impose  upon 
the  executive  branch  an  affirmative  duty  to 
e.xpend  the  funds.  Hukill  v.  United  States. 
16  C.  CI.  562,  565  (1880) ;  Campagna  v.  United 
States,  26  C.  CI.  316,  317  (1891):  Loiett  v. 
United  States,  104  C.  CI.  557.  583  (1945), 
affirmed  on  other  grounds,  328  U.S.  303 
(1946):  McKay  v.  Central  Electric  Power 
Cooperative,  223  F.  2d  623,  625  (C.A.D.C. 
1955)." 

The  Library  of  Congress  Reference  Service 
paper  "Impoundment  by  the  Executive  of 
Funds  which  Congress  Has  Authorized  It  to 
Spend  or  Obligate"  at  page  15  observes  of 
the  above  Attorney  General's  opinion  that 
the  cited  cases  do  not  "sustain  the  broad 
proposition  for  which  they  were  cited." 

In  the  Hukill  case,  above  cited,  the  United 
States  had  enacted  an  approprla.lons  law 
which  would  pay  postal  employees  for  serv- 
ices rendered  In  the  South  during  the  Civil 
War,  under  certain  circumstances:  and  then 
provided  that  any  unexpended  balance  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  in  two  years. 
After  the  two  years  expired,  Hukill  attempted 
to  enforce  the  payment  terms  of  the  appro- 
priations law.  Although  holding  against 
Hukill  because  he  had  not  shown  'hat  he  had 
not  theretofore  been  paid  for  the  .-jame  serv- 
ices by  the  Confederacy,  the  Court  also  held 
that  if  he  had  not  been  so  previously  paid 
he  could  have  recovered  under  the  above 
statute.  In  deciding  this,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

"An  appropriation  by  Congress  of  a  given 
sum  of  money,  for  a  named  purpose,  is  not 
a  designation  of  any  particular  pile  of  coin 
or  roll  of  notes  to  be  set  aside  and  held  for 
that  purpKJse,  and  to  be  used  for  no  other: 
but  simply  a  legsU  authority  to  apply  so 
much  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
Indicated  object. 

Every  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  a 
particular  demand,  or  a  class  of  demands, 
necessarily  Involves  and  Includes  the  recog- 
nition by  Congress  of  the  legality  and  Jus- 
tice of  each  demand,  and  is  equivalent  to 
an  express  mandate  to  the  Treasury  officers 
to  pay  It.  This  recognition  Is  not  affected  by 
any  previous  adverse  action  of  Congress: 
for  the  last  expression  by  that  body  super- 
sedes all  such  previous  action." 

The  Hukill  case  is  clearly  not  a  case  that 
supports  as  legal  the  action  of  the  President 
In  the  canal  matter.  To  the  extent  that  it  is 
In  point.  It  would  support  the  continuation 
of  the  canal  under  the  duly  enacted  appro- 
priation laws  even  If  there  were  no  prior  au- 
thorization law.  However,  the  canal  has  no 
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deficiency  in  authorization  and  does  not  need 
to  rely  on  the  Hukill  case. 

The  Campagna  case,  above  cited,  is  a  case 
In  which  a  Marine  Band  musicliin  sued  for 
»  salary  of  $23  per  month  as  distinguished 
from  a  rate  of  $17  since  the  appropriations 
statute  involved  provided  for  "thirty  musi- 
cians at  forty  dollars,  eight  at  twenty-six 
dollars,  and  fifteen  at  twenty-three  dollars 
per  month  each,  nine  thousand  dollars."  Af- 
ter observing  that  Congress  was  confronted 
with  paying  musicians  whose  pay  varied  be- 
cause of  longevity,  etc.,  the  Court  held  as 
follows : 

"An  appropriation  Is  per  se  nothing  more 
than  the  legislative  authorization  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  that  money  may  be  paid 
out  at  the  Treasury.  Frequently  there  Is  cou- 
pled with  an  appropriation  a  legislative  Indi- 
cation that  the  designated  amount  shall  be 
paid  to  a  person  or  class  of  persons,  and  from 
such  an  appropriation  a  statutory  right 
arises  upon  which  an  action  may  be  m£dn- 
talned.  Occasionally  an  appropriation  act 
goes  still  further,  and  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary Implication  changes  preexisting  law  so 
as  permanently  to  Increase  or  diminish  the 
compensation  of  an  officer,  agent,  or  employe 
of  the  Government.  (Paris  Case,  23  Stat.  L., 
374)." 

The  above  case  Is  no  authority  whatsoever 
for  the  termination  of  any  project.  Insofar 
as  there  was  a  project  in  the  Campagna 
case — the  hiring  of  musicians — there  was  no 
Interruption  of  It.  Only  the  amount  of  wages 
was  ruled  adverse  to  the  claimant  and  even 
this  was  upon  an  Interpretation  of  a  par- 
ticular statute,  as  affected  by  legislative 
Intent. 

In  the  Lovett  case,  the  only  case  cited 
above  that  has  not  already  been  discussed, 
the  plaintiffs  sued  for  their  wages  as  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Government  for  a  period 
of  time  after  November  15,  1943,  Congress 
having  enacted  In  July  of  1943  a  law  which 
provided  that  no  Federal  funds  should  be 
expended  to  i>ay  them  for  any  services  ren- 
dered after  November  15,  1943,  unless  prior 
to  such  date  the  President  should  have  ap- 
pointed them  "with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate."  They  were  never  so  appointed, 
but  they  served  beyond  the  November  15 
date  under  less  formal  appointments.  The 
Court  ruled  that  the  statute  did  not  destroy 
the  obligation  of  the  Goveniment  to  pay  for 
bervlces  rendered  and  therefore,  did  not  pre- 
vent a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  wages  involved  even  for  services  after 
the  November  15  dates.  In  the  c^lnlon  of 
Justice  Madden  In  this  case,  the  following 
statement  was  made : 

"It  may  well  be  that  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  under  any  constitution  which 
might  be  devised  for  a  free  people,  one  branch 
of  the  Government  could,  temporarily  at 
least,  subvert  the  Government.  The  Judges 
might  refuse  to  enforce  legsil  rights  or  con- 
vict criminals.  The  President  might  order 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  Congress  might  refuse  to  raise  or  ap- 
propriate money  to  pay  the  President  ot  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other 
courts.  But  any  of  these  Imagined  actions 
would  not  be  taken  pursiuint  to  the  Consti- 
tution, but  would  be  acts  of  subversion  and 
revolution,  the  exercise  of  mere  physical 
power,  not  lawful  authority.  And  conduct 
by  any  branch  of  the  Government  leas  ruin- 
ously subversive,  but,  so  far  as  It  groes, 
equally  unconstitutional,  la  likewise  an  exer- 
cise of  physical  power  rather  than  lawful 
authority." 

It  is  clear  than  the  authorities  relied  upon 
by  the  Justice  Department  In  advising  the 
White  House,  do  not  give  any  support  at  all 
to  the  action  taken.  In  no  such  ce«e  was 
there  specific  authorization  and  specific  ap- 
propriation for  a  project  that  was  ter- 
minated: and  the  cases  clearly  deny,  rather 
than  support,  the  Administration's  position. 
In  fact,  the  decisions  could  not  hold  other- 
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wise  In  view  of  the  speclflc  Constitutional 
mandate  that  the  President  "shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The 
same  memorandum  which  revealed  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  recitation  of  cases  above 
referred  to  also  observed: 

"Tlie  Department  of  Justice  advises  us 
that  since  the  funds  presently  available  for 
construction  of  the  canal  have  been  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  no 
further  legislative  action  would  be  necessary 
to  make  such  funds  available  for  a  resump- 
tion of  construction.  Whether  a  reauthoriza- 
tion would  be  necessary  as  a  basis  for  future 
appropriations  Is  a  matter  for  Congress  to 
decide." 

In  making  the  above  statement,  the  Justice 
Department  has  in  fact  conceded  that  the 
President  cannot  repeal  a  law:  and  since  the 
laws  that  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
the  canal  still  exist  they  must  admit,  if  they 
are  to  be  logical,  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires these  laws  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
President  until  they  are  legally  repealed. 

In  view  of  the  Constitutional  provision 
which  binds  the  President  to  execute  and 
carry  out  the  law,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  produced 
no  authorities  to  support  the  President's 
power  to  terminate  the  canal  (which  it  ob- 
viously could  not  do  In  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution) ,  only  a  few  leading  cases  will  now 
be  discussed  which  the  Justice  Department 
failed  to  mention  but  which  clearly  show 
that  the  President  has  no  power  to  terminate 
the  canal  unless  and  until  the  laws  providing 
for  the  project  are  duly  repealed.  The  Presi- 
dent does,  of  course,  have  the  right  to  veto 
a  bill:  but  once  it  Is  passed  with  Presiden- 
tial consent  or  by  another  vote  overriding  the 
veto  he  must  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Otherwise,  as  Justice  Madden  said,  above, 
the  deed  would  be  one  of  physical  rather  than 
of  lawful  authority. 

"Under  our  system  of  government  it  Is  the 
leslslatlve  braiffch  which  Is  to  make  and  de- 
cide policy.  The  executive  branch  Is  sup- 
posed to  carry  out  the  policies  declared  bv 
Congress.  (31  Cong.  Dig.,  No.  1,  p.  1,  at  2 
(1952).)  (See  MacLean,  President  and  Con- 
gress: The  Conflict  of  Power.s.  61  (1955).)" 
The  following  comments  rely  heavily  on 
the  excellent  article  by  Gerald  W  Davis  in 
the  October,  1964,  edition  of  "Fordham  Law 
Review. 

•Whether  the  Constitution  In  directing  the 
President  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
falthfullv  executed  vests  In  him  discretion  a£ 
to  the  execution  of  laws  was  areued  In  Ken- 
dall V.  United  States  ex  rel.  Stokes.  (37  U.S. 
(12  Pet.)  524  (1838).)  Postmaster  Kendall 
had  disallowed  claims  of  Stokes  for  carrvlne 
the  mail.  Coneress  passed  an  act  dlrectlne 
Kendall  to  credit  Stokes  with  the  amount 
due.  Kendall  again  refused  to  pay  the  claim, 
contending  that  only  the  President,  under 
the  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  execut.ed 
could  require  that  he  pay  the  claims.  The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  a  mandamus  ordering 
the  pavment,  holding  that  the  President  was 
not  Impowered  to  dispense  with  the  opera- 
tion of  law  upon  a  subordinate  executive  of- 
ficer: 

"When  Congress  imposes  upon  any  execu- 
tive officer  any  duty  they  may  think  proper, 
which  Is  not  repugnant  to  any  rights  sectired 
and  protected  by  the  Constitution  ...  in 
such  cases,  the  duty  and  responsibility  grow 
out  of  and  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
law,  and  not  to  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. .  .  . 

"To  contend  that  the  obligation  Imposed 
on  the  President  to  see  the  laws  faithfully 
executed.  Implies  a  power  to  forbid  their  ex- 
ecution. Is  a  novel  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  entirely  Inadmissible.'" 

To  avert  a  nationwide  strike  of  steelwork- 
era  In  April,  1952,  which  he  believed  would 
Jeopardize  national  defense.  President  Tru- 
man Issued  an  Executive  order  directing  the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  to  seize  and  operate 
most  of  the  steel  mills.  According  to  the 
Government's  argument  in  Youngstown 
Sheet  tSc  Tube  Co.  v  Sawyer  (343  U.S.  579 
(1962)),  the  directive  was  not  founded  on 
any  speclflc  statutory  authority,  but  upon 
"the  aggregate  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional powers  as  the  Nation's  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces."  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Issued  an  order  seizing  the  steel  mills  and 
the  P>resldent  promptly  reported  these  events 
to  Congress,  but  Congress  took  no  action.  It 
had  provided  other  methods  of  dealing  with 
such  situations  and  had  refused  to  author- 
ize governmental  seizures  of  property  to  set- 
tle labor  disputes.  The  steel  companies  sued 
the  Secretary  and  the  Supreme  Coiurt  re- 
jected the  broad  claim  of  power  asserted  by 
the  Chief  Executive,  holding  that  "the  order 
could  not  properly  be  sustained  as  an  exer- 
cise of  the  President's  military  power  as 
Commander  In  Chief  .  .  .  nor  .  .  .  because 
of  the  several  constitutional  provisions  that 
grant  executive  power  to  the  President" 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  who  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court,  noted; 

"In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  the 
President's  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  refutes  the  Idea  that 
he  is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution 
limits  his  fimctlons  In  the  lawmaking  proc- 
ess to  the  recommending  of  laws  he  thinks 
wise  and  the  vetoing  of  laws  be  thinks  bad. 
And  the  Constitution  is  neither  silent  or 
equivocal  about  who  shall  make  laws  which 
the  President  Is  to  execute.  The  first  section 
of  the  first  article  says  that  'All  legislative 
Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States  .  .  .'  After 
granting  many  powers  to  the  Congress,  Article 
I  goes  on  to  provide  that  Congress  may  'make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  Into  Execution  the  foregoing 
Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or  Offl- 
cer  thereof." 

"The  President's  order  does  not  direct  that 
a  congressional  policy  be  executed  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  Congress — it  directs  that 
a  presidential  policy  be  executed  In  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  President  .  .  .  The 
power  of  Congress  to  adopt  such  public 
policies  as  those  proclaimed  by  the  order 
is  beyond  question  .  .  .  The  Constitution 
does  not  subject  this  lawmaking  power  of 
Congress  to  presidential  or  military  super- 
vision or  control. 

"It  is  said  that  other  Presidents  without 
congressional  authority  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  private  business  enterprises  In  order 
to  settle  labor  disputes.  But  even  If  this 
be  true.  Congress  has  not  thereby  lost  Ita 
exclusive  constitutional  authority  to  make 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  "In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof."  " 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  In  a  concurring  opin- 
ion, noted : 

"The  power  to  recommend  legislation, 
granted  to  the  President,  serves  only  to  em- 
phasize that  It  Is  his  function  to  recom- 
mend and  that  It  Is  the  function  of  the 
Congress  to  legislate.  Article  n.  Section  3, 
also  provides  that  the  President  "shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
But  .  .  .  the  power  to  execute  the  laws 
starts  and  ends  with  tlie  laws  Congress  has 
enacted." 

The  three  dissenting  Justices  did  not  as- 
sert that  the  President  could  act  contrary 
to  a  statute  enacted  by  Congreae.  They  argued 
that  there  was  no  statute  which  prohibited 
the  seizure  and  that  there  was  "no  evidence 
whatever  of  any  Presidential  purpose  to 
defy  Congress  or  act  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  the  legislative  will." 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  concurring  with  the 
ooajortty  opinion,  remarked  on  the  "pov- 
erty of  really  useful  and  unambiguous  au- 
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thorlty  applicable  to  concrete  problems  of 
executive  power  ais  they  actually  present 
themselves."  He  suggested  that  "Presidential 
powers  are  not  fixed  but  fluctuate,  depending 
upon  their  disjunction  or  conjunction  with 
those  of  Congress."  Justice  Jackson  then 
listed  the  situations  In  which  a  President 
may  doubt,  or  others  may  challenge,  his 
powers  and  Indicated  the  legal  consequences 
of  the  factor  of  relativity  to  the  powers  of 
Congress : 

"1.  When  the  President  acts  pursuant  to  an 
express  or  implied  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, his  authority  Is  at  its  maximum,  for  It 
Includes  all  that  he  possesses  in  his  own 
right  plus  all  that  Congress  can  delegate  .  .  . 
If  his  act  Is  held  unconstitutional  under 
these  circumstances,  it  usually  means  that 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  undivided 
whole  lacks  power  .  .  . 

"2.  When  the  President  acts  In  absence  of 
either  a  congressional  grant  or  denial  of  au- 
thority, he  can  only  rely  upon  his  own  In- 
dependent powers,  but  there  Is  a  zone  of 
twilight  In  which  he  and  Congress  may  have 
concurrent  authority,  or  in  which  its  dis- 
tribution is  uncertain.  Therefore,  congres- 
sional Inertia,  Indifference  or  quiescence  may 
sometimes,  at  least  as  a  practical  matter,  en- 
able. If  not  Invite,  measures  on  Independent 
presidential  responsibility.  In  this  area,  any 
actual  test  of  power  Is  likely  to  depend  on 
the  Imperatives  of  events  and  contemporary 
Imponderables  rather  than  on  abstract 
theories  of  law. 

"3.  When  the  President  takes  measures  In- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  implied  will 
of  Congress,  his  power  is  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  his  own  con- 
stitutional powers  minus  any  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter.  Courts 
can  sustain  exclusive  presidential  control  In 
such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the  Congress 
from  acting  upon  the  subject.  Presidential 
claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  conclusive  and 
preclusive  must  be  scrutinized  with  caution, 
for  what  Is  at  stake  is  the  equilibrium  es- 
tablished by  our  constitutional  system." 

"In  the  canal  matter,  the  President  has 
taken  a  step  such  as  Justice  Jackson  de- 
scribes in  the  third  situation  above,  that  is 
one  incompatible  with  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress In  duly  enacted  laws.  Therefore,  'he 
can  only  rely  upon  his  own  constitutional 
powers,  minus  any  constitutional  powers  of 
Congress." 

The  weight  of  authority  is  against  the  ex- 
istence of  an  inherent  presidential  power  to 
impound  appropriated  funds — Ooostree.  The 
Power  of  the  President  To  Impound  Appro- 
priated Funds:  With  Special  Reference  to 
Grants-In-Ald  to  Segregated  Activities  ii 
Am.  U.L.  Rev.  32,  42  (1062) . 

The  general  theory  underlying  the  Consti- 
tution is  that  Congress  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  determination  and  approval  of  the 
fiscal  policies  of  the  Nation  and  that  the  ex- 
ecutive shall  be  responsible  for  their  faith- 
ful execution— Report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management  at 
15  (1937). 

This  division  of  authority  was  stated  by 
President  Wilson  In  a  message  to  Congress  on 
May  13,  1920: 

"The  Confess  and  the  ExecuUve  should 
function  within  their  respective  spheres  . 
The  Congress  has  the  power  and  the  right 
to  grant  or  deny  an  appropriation,  or  to  en- 
act or  refufi*  to  enact  a  law;  but  once  an 
appropriation  is  made  or  a  law  passed,  the 
appropriation  shoiUd  be  administered  or  the 
law  executed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  (Report  of  Pre«.  Comm  on 
Admm.  Mgt.  at  15.)" 

Congress  has  the  final  responsibility,  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  limitations  and  the 
President's  veto  power,  for  deciding  which 
activities  are  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  each.  The  President's  role  Is  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  a  unified  and  compre- 
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henslve  budget  and  to  administer  the  budget 
as  finally  enacted— Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment Report  on  Budget  and  Accounting  In 
the  U.S.  Government  at  12-13  (1955>. 

Although  an  authorization  may  be  con- 
sidered as  only  constituting  permission  to  ex- 
pend funds  for  a  particular  purpose,  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds  Implies  a  directive  that 
such  funds  be  expended  to  effect  the  purpose 
Indicated. 

"Congress  in  making  appropriations  has 
the  power  and  authority  not  only  to  desig- 
nate the  purpose  of  the  appropriation,  but 
also  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  executive  department  of  the  government 
may  expend  such  appropriations  .  . 

The  purpose  of  the  appropriations,  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  said  ap- 
propriations were  made,  is  a  matter  solely 
In  the  hands  of  Congress  and  it  Is  the  plain 
and  explicit  duty  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  to  comply  with  the  same. 
Any  attempt  by  the  judicial  branch  of  our 
government  to  Interfere  with  the  exclusive 
powers  of  Congress  would  b«  a  plain  invasion 
of  the  powers  of  said  body  conferred  upon 
It  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
(Spaulding  v.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  60  P. 
Supp.  985.  988  (S.D.  Cal.  1945),  aff'd,  154  P 
2d  419  (9th  Clr.  1946).)" 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  held  that 
when  Congress  makes  an  appropriation  in 
terms  which  constitute  a  direction  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  particular  person,  the 
offlcers  of  the  Treasury  cannot  refuse  to  make 
the  payment — see,  for  example.  United  States 
V.  Louisville  (169  U.  8.  249  (1898);  United 
States  V.  Price.  116  U.  S.  43  (1885);  compare 
2  Ops.  Atfy  Gen.  295   (1902).) 

The  cases  cited  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  President  cannot  lawfully  disregard  a 
duly  enacted  law.  It  could  be  argued  that 
Congress  by  statute  has  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  discretion  as  to  whether 
funds  appropriated  for  a  particular  public 
works  project  should  be  exoended  or  im- 
pounded. An  examination  of  the  statutory 
law  gives  no  substance  to  that  argument. 
There  appears  to  be  no  statutory  authority 
for  the  Impounding  of  appropriated  funds, 
except  for  purposes  of  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  executing  the  purposes  for  which 
the  appropriation  is  made. 

The  President  cannot  dispense  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  under  the  dutv  to 
see  that  they  are  executed.  To  hold  other- 
wise would  be  to  confer  upon  him  a  veto 
power  over  laws  duly  passed  and  enrolled.  To 
accord  discretion  to  a  President  as  to  what 
laws  should  be  enforced  and  how  much, 
would  enable  him  to  Interpose  a  veto  retro- 
actively. 

Some  may  say,  what  can  one  do  to  see  that 
the  President  carries  out  the  Constitution? 
There  have  been  no  suits  on  recent  impound- 
ing of  funds  for  defense  objectives,  such  as 
for  the  advanced  bomber,  as  far  as  I  know. 
There  may  be  many  reasons  for  this;  but 
perhaps  the  most  conclusive  one  has  been 
the  lack  of  standing  of  one  to  sue  to  enforce 
the  Constitution  in  a  particular  case.  In  the 
matter  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  there 
may  well  be  such  ability  to  sue  however;  be- 
cause not  only  has  the  State  of  Florida  en- 
tered Into  expensive  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  the  Federal  Government  on  this 
matter,  but  many  local  real  estate  owners 
have  been  taxed  through  the  years  to  con- 
tribute the  local  funds  that  have  been  ex- 
pended in  Florida  for  this  canal.  The  Canal 
Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  official 
body  for  this  project  In  the  state,  has  filed 
suit  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Jacksonville  ask- 
ing that  the  President's  order  be  declared  tc 
be  of  no  effect.  Illegal  and  constitutionally 
void.  Other  official  governmental  bodies  in- 
volved have  also  entered  this  suit,  including 
the  Jacksonville  Port  Authority  and  perhaps 
other  outside  organizations  and  Individuals 
have  Joined  them  by  now. 
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It  Is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presl- 
dent  will  reconsider  this  matter  and  at  \eaet 
let  the  proponents  of  the  canal  be  he;ird  on 
the  Issues,  which  has  not  yet  been  allowed. 
Particularly,  since  the  evidence  Is  stroni;  Uiat 
the  reasons  for  the  President's  action  .seem 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Oklawaha  can  be  Inexpensively  bypassed  and 
that  no  wildlife  preservation  Is  in  fact  achiev- 
able by  terminating  the  canal  these  oeing 
the  grounds  relied  upon  in  the  President's 
press  release. 

It  would  be  very  appropriate  and  helpful  if 
the  committee  could  look  into  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  President's  action  m  the 
canal  matter  and  express  an  opinion  'here- 
on. 


A       BALANCED      TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM    FOR    OUR    CITIES    AND 

STATES 

HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pui'pose 
of  the  special  revenue-sharing  tund  for 
transportation  is  to  enable  the  Gover- 
nors and  mayors  of  our  Nation  to  re.store 
in  the  States  and  cities  a  balanced  trars- 
por ration  system.  What  we  are  seeking 
is  a  s.vstem  in  which  the  variou>  trans- 
portation tasks  are  performed  by  the 
most  efficient  mode.  It  takes  no  effi- 
ciency expert  to  recognize  that  m:!e  long 
lines  of  cars— each  bumper  to  bu:nper 
and  each  carrying  an  average  of  one  and 
a  fraction  of  a  passenger — represciu.s  an 
inefficient  use  of  our  automobile.-;  anti 
our  highways. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  obsession  v,  ith  the 
private  car  plus  a  heavy  concentration 
of  Federal  dollars  in  highway  con.-.tru:- 
tion  have  furthered  the  cause  of  the 
automobile  to  the  detriment  of  •^ouud 
transportation  planning — particularly  in 
urban  areas.  Transportation  revenue 
sharing  will  help  correct  this  inbnlp.nce. 

The  transportation  revenue  sharing 
fund  will  permit  local  officials  to  meet 
their  special  local  transportation  needs. 
They  know  best  their  requirements.  They 
should  make  the  decisions. 

The  present  system  of  dispersing  Fed- 
eral transportation  funds  to  the  Stores 
and  cities  virtually  rules  out  any  choice 
by  local  officials.  These  Govcrnc^^  and 
mayors  are  aware  that  under  existing 
laws,  if  the  transportation  deciMo-i  is 
in  favor  of  highways.  $1  of  Slate  funds 
will  earn  S9  of  Federal  funds.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  these  officials  turn  to  mass 
transit,  they  discover  $1  of  State  funds 
will  get  them  only  $2  of  Federal  money. 
In  this  present  era  of  restricted  State 
budgets,  it  is  obvious  the  decision  will 
go  in  favor  of  more  highways.  Yet, 
many  States  even  now — and  many  ;  '.us 
in  the  years  to  come — will  have  n  '  .eed 
for  more  highways,  but  will  have  a  des- 
perate need  for  urban  mass  fa^i'^it 
improvements. 

The  special  revenue-sharing  fund  for 
transportation  is  designed  to  help  :»icse 
officials  make  the  efficient  decL-^ion — not 
the  expedient  decision.  One  of  the  key 
features  of  this  fund  is  that  no  mau  iung 
dollars  are  required  by  the  .State-  or 
local  authorities.  The  decisions  then  '^an 
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be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  what 
will  best  resolve  local  transportation 
problems.     

GIVE   RURAL   AMERICA   A   CHANCE 

HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said 
that  "hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast."  That  truism  was  never  more 
real  than  when  applied  to  the  people  of 
rural  America.  A  vast  area  of  even  more 
vast  potential  has  been  chafing  at  the  bit 
for  a  long  time,  eager  to  join  the  main- 
stream of  the  Nation's  economic  forward 
thrust. 

Too  many  segments  of  2,600  coimties 
In  this  country  which  are  largely  rural 
have  stood  still  or  retrogressed  for  no 
real  reason  except  that  the  opportunity 
has  been  siphoned  off  by  unrealistic  Gov- 
ernment policies.  Its  people  have  been 
forced  into  the  burdened  cities  to  gain 
equality  with  their  urban  counterparts. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Congress  has 
attempted  in  hundreds  of  ways  to  offer 
pump-priming  services  to  rural  com- 
munities. Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  but  most  of  them  have  trickled  in 
and  gushed  out  because  there  was  little 
means  provided  for  using  local  initiative. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tax  money  that 
could  have  assisted  local,  county,  and 
State  planners  flowed  in  a  steady  stream 
to  the  Central  Government.  Too  little 
of  it  came  back  to  the  source,  except  for 
certain  projects  in  isolated  areas.  The 
projects  required  approval  of  an  insu- 
lated bureaucracy  often  unaware  of  local 
needs  or  unable  to  apply  proper  action 
because  of  restrictive  laws  which  fail  to 
take  into  account  varying  situations  and 
conditions. 

Congress  now  has  been  presented  with 
a  bill,  rural  development  special  revenue 
sharing,  which  I  believe  can  change  rural 
America  to  help  meet  the  changing  re- 
quirements of  the  entire  Nation.  Under 
this  program,  $L1  billion  would  be  al- 
located to  the  States  to  be  used  as  the 
people,  through  their  elected  officials  and 
the  legislature,  determine  to  be  the  best 
means  of  revitalizing  the  Nation's  great 
storehouse  of  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  this  initial  fund- 
ing will  not  be  sufficient  as  a  full-blown 
resurgence  of  rural  America  gets  under- 
way. But  it  should  prove  adequate  to 
start  people  enthusiastically  planning 
and  beginning  in  rural  areas.  The  local 
resouices  will  add  to  the  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  funds  many  times  over.  As  the 
program  proves  itself,  there  should  be 
minimal  trouble  increasing  financial 
assistance.  Success  feeds  success. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity to  give  rural  America  a  run- 
ning chance  to  lift  itself  by  the  great 
energies  and  potential  available  in  an 
area  comprising  91  percent  cf  the  Na- 
tion's land  area.  We  have  tried  many  less 
promising  programs.  Let  us  give  this  one 
a  quick  and  honest  chance  to  succeed. 
OXVII 610— Part  8 
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HON.  BARBARA  M.  WATSON  AD- 
DRESSES INTERNATIONAL  AVIA- 
TION CLUB 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEBBrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1971,  the  Honorable  Barbara  M. 
Watson  addressed  the  International 
Aviation  Club  regarding  the  impact  of 
international  travel  on  consular  opera- 
tions. 

Miss  Watson  is  no  stranger  to  the  Hill, 
having  ably  testified  many  times  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  I  feel  that  her  speech  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  to  bring  home  to 
all  the  import  of  her  work  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Miss  Watson  has  worked  long  and 
hard  as  Administrator  and  this  is  evi- 
denced by  the  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion which  the  Bureau  has  undergone 
under  her  able  leadership.  Presently, 
with  increasingly  large  numbers  of  world 
travellers,  the  Consular  service  has  con- 
tinued to  streamline  its  operation  in  or- 
der to  cope  with  its  important  responsi- 
bilities and  this  is  accurately  described 
in  Miss  Watson's  speech,  the  text  of 
which  follows: 

Impact  of  International  Teavel  on 
CoNsui-AB  Operations 
This  past  year  I  have  heard  many  reports 
of  near-empty  commercial  aircraft  and  re- 
sort hotels.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  point, 
which  may  be  painful  to  some  of  you.  Nor  will 
I  attempt  to  theorize  on  Its  causes,  something 
yor  can  do  much  more  Intelligently  than  I.  I 
must,  however,  confess  that  I  am  puzzled  be- 
cause our  statistics  and  the  reports  from  our 
Embassies  and  Consulates  abroad  indicate 
that  the  travel  explosion  is  continuing 
unabated. 

Ten  years  ago  our  passport  agencies  In  this 
country  and  our  foreign  service  posts  abroad 
issued  some  800,000  passports.  In  1970  the 
figure  topped  2  million,  an  increase  of  almost 
300'"  .  And.  In  1970,  In  contrast  to  the  usual 
10  to  12  percent  annual  Increase,  passport 
Issuances  Increased  some  20  percent  over 
1969. 

According  to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  citizen  departures  in  1970 
were  up  27'"c    over   1969. 

This  great  flow  of  international  travellers 
is  not,  of  course,  one-way;  nor  is  It  confined 
to  Americans.  The  Increase  in  Issuance  of 
nonimmigrant  visas  by  our  Embassies  and 
Consulates  abroad  to  foreign  visitors  rose 
from  670.000  In  1960  to  almost  2  mlllon  In 
1970.  an  increase  of  almost  300'"^. 

These  remarkable  increases  have  obvious 
economic  implications  for  the  travel  indus- 
try as  well  as  other  enterprises  whose  well- 
being  depends  principally  or  In  part  on  In- 
ternational travel.  It  also  has  significant  fi- 
nancial implications  for  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  State  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  You  are  more  familiar  than 
I  with  the  benefits  to  the  travel  Industry 
that  result  from  this  increased  flow  of  peo- 
ple between  countrlee  and  continents.  For 
the  Department  of  State,  however,  the  bene- 
fits are  mostly  intangible.  The  tangible  re- 
sults are  mainly  problems. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  bene- 
fits to  our  foreign  relations  are  not  im- 
portant   because   they    are   Intangible.    We 
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firmly  believe  that  travel  abroad  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  travel  to  this  country  by 
foreign  nationals  serves  the  United  States 
national  interest  in  a  very  important  way. 
Our  policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  of  passports  to  U.S.  citizens 
and  visas  to  foreign  nationals  spring  from 
this  belief.  I  admit  that  we  have  our  aber- 
ratlcBis.  Occasionally,  we  deny  a  visa  or  a 
passport  for  what  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason.  But  when  we  are  wrong,  our  errors 
are  usually  pointed  out  to  us  rather  quickly 
by  the  press  or  in  more  leisurely  fashion  by 
the  courts.  On  the  whole,  I  think  our  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  relating  to  paasports 
and  visas  is  faithful  to  the  basic  premise 
that  this  travel  fiow.  In  both  directions, 
should  be  encouraged  and  facilitated. 

Unlike  most  other  areas  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  activities  and  responslbUltles  of 
our  world-wide  consular  operations  are 
largely  governed  by  Federal  statute.  As  a 
result,  the  measures  we  can  take  to  facili- 
tate International  travel  and  to  meet  the 
problems  resulting  from  Increased  travel 
often  depend  on  our  ability  to  obtain  Con- 
gressional enactment  of  our  legislative  pro- 
posals. Our  success  in  tills  regard  has  been 
mixed.  On  the  passport  side  we  obtained  en- 
actment of  legislation  In  1968  to  make  pass- 
ports valid  for  five  years  rather  than  for  three 
years  renewable  for  two  years.  That  same 
legislation  also  made  It  possible  for  persons 
who  have  previously  held  passports  to  apply 
for  and  obtain  their  passport  entirely  by 
mall  under  certain  circumstances. 

On  the  visa  side  we  have  sought — unsuc- 
cessfully so  far — authority  to  eliminate  the 
visa  requirement  entirely  lor  nationals  of 
certain  countries  who  want  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  business  or  pleasure  for  a 
period  of  up  to  ninety  days. 

There  are  measures  that  do  not  require  leg- 
islation that  we  have  taken.  One  of  the 
major  problems  on  the  domestic  side  of  our 
passport  operations  has  been  the  overbur- 
dening m  the  past  few  years  of  o-ar  passport 
appUcaUon  and  processing  facilities.  This 
has  resulted  In  long  lines  at  our  passport 
agencies  and  at  those  federal  and  state 
courts  that  accept  passport  applications.  It 
has  also  resulted,  at  some  periods,  in  sub- 
stantial delays  In  processing  and  Issuing 
passports.  To  meet  this  problem  we  insti- 
tuted, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  a  pilot  project  in  Houston, 
Texas;  Detroit,  Michigan  and  eight  cities  in 
Connecticut  whereby  passport  applicants 
could  apply  for  passports  at  post  offices.  The 
results  of  the  pUot  project  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  extremely  encouraging.  It  now 
seems  likely  that  the  use  of  post  offices  to 
accept  passport  applications  will  be  ex- 
panded nationwide  to  some  500  clUes  by  the 
end  of  1971  and  ultimately  to  some  4,000 
first-class  post  offices. 

On  the  visa  side  we  instituted,  in  1962 
a  procedure  whereby,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, foreign  nationals  could  obtain  visas 
for  the  United  States  entirely  by  mail.  This 
program  has  been  expanded  to  the  point 
where  at  present  a  substantial  percentage 
of  visitor  visas  Issued  by  some  of  our  posts 
are  done  by  mall.  For  example,  80  percent  of 
all  such  visas  Issued  by  our  Embassy  at 
London  are  Issued  by  mall.  In  Prance  the 
figure  la  70  percent. 

In  1967  we  authorized  an  indefinite  valid- 
ity or  so-called  life-time  visa  to  be  Issued 
In  certain  cases — principally  to  foreign  na- 
tionals who  are  clearly  not  prospective  im- 
migrants and  who  have  occasion  to  visit  the 
United  States  frequently. 

I  should  point  out  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  obtaining  a  visa  to  visit  the  United 
States  is  not  a  difficult  or  time-consuming 
chore  for  the  foreign  national.  From  that 
point  of  view,  the  vlsa-by-mall  procedure, 
the  me-tlme  visa  and  even  the  elimination 
of  the  visa  requirement  may  not  be  Blgnlfl- 
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cant  travel  Inducements.  However,  the  visa 
requirement  does  represent  a  psychological 
barrier  to  a  significant  number  of  foreign 
nationals.  For  the  most  part,  we  have  stopped 
asking  the  prospective  foreign  visitor  such 
embarrassing  questions  as:  "do  70U  seek  to 
enter  the  United  States  to  engage  In  any 
Unmoral  sexual  act?"  But  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  vlaa  requirement  Itself 
creates  an  air  of  suspicion  that  Is  resented 
by  many  foreign  nationals,  particularly  If 
their  own  country  does  not  require  Ameri- 
cana to  obtain  visas  to  visit  his  country  In 
thU  sense,  therefore,  the  measures  we  have 
Uken  are  helpful  and.  we  believe,  enactment 
of  the  legislation  to  eliminate  the  visa  re- 
quirement entirely  in  certain  circumstances 
would  be  an  Important  step  in  encouraslnK 
travel  to  this  country. 

The  third  Important  area  of  our  consular 
operations  on  which  the  Increase  In  travel 
abroad  by  U.S.  citizens  has  had  Its  greatest 
impact  Is  in  the  area  of  protection  of  and 
assistance  to  U.S.  citizens  abroad.  Although 
we  can  and  do  take  various  measures  to  help 
our  citizens  abroad,  many  Americans  seem 
to  have  a  number  of  mlsconcqjtlona  about 
what  our  consuls  are  authorized  to  do  Un- 
fortunately, they  often  have  great  difficulty 
explaining  to  their  compatriots  that  the 
consul  is  not  authorized  to  cash  checks  or 
change  money,  lend  money  to  Americans 
temporarily  out  of  funds,  serve  as  a  travel 
agent,  as  an  employment  agent  or  help  in 
obtaining  work  or  residence  permits  m  the 
foreign  country,  act  as  an  attorney,  renew 
drivers    licenses,  search  for  missing  luggage 

marnaSes.''''^"**'  ^'"^  ^°**^'  °'  P^^o^ 
The  disgruntled  American  often  interprets 
such  expiananons  as  merely  another  e.xample 
llmi^rnn^t'^^""  negativism.  However,  the 
limits  on  the  consul's  functions  are  set  by 

t^^if,*-  ^'^  ^^^  °^  '^^  ^°^^  country  and  In- 
ternational practice.  Nevertheless,  in  orac- 
tlce  the  consul  does  assist  Americans  abroad 
in  many  ways  above  and  beyond  the  formally 
prescribed  limits  of  his  responsibilities 

The  protection  function  is  a  traditional 
one  and  fulfilling  it  is  not  a  new  probieS 
by  our  consuls  abroad  Recently,  however  Te 
rJ^IL^"  hard-pressed  to  perform  this  and 
related  assistance  functions  adequately  be- 
cause of  cut  backs  in  our  personnel  abroad 

ravenfnt'lf  ""h '"'^'  °^  American  citizens 
travelling  abroad  and  the  attendant  Increase 

narH.,rf  *^'  °^  Americans  arrested  abroad, 
particularly  for  narcotics  offenses.  The  basic 
responsibility  of  our  consular  officers  in  c^ 
of  American  citizens  who  are  arrested  abr^ 
is  to  try  to  insure  that  the  American  citizen 
receiver  fair  treatment.  This  does  not  m^ 
fair  treatment  by  American-due-process 
s  andards  but  rather  by  a  somewhat'^v^^ 
standard  of  accepted  international  prac«ce 
ohTiit  ^f"^  ^"^P*  ^^*  arrested  American 
?^^,^  ,t  \V7^'  ^^'^  communicate  with  his 

^,lt  t  1°^^°  attends  his  trial  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  receives  fair  treatment 

in  addition  to  some  misconceptions  about 
the  functions  of  our  consuls  generally,  many 
Americans  seem  to  have  some  similar  mls- 
conoept  ons  as  to  the  appUcabUity  to  them  of 
foreign  laws.  Americans  abroad  are.  of  oour^ 

whiih't,^  *«'i""^  °'  '^''"^^  oountrtesfn 
which  they  find  themselves.  This  comes  as 
a  shock  to  many  Americans  some  of  whom 
Tn?  ^*^"1!'  '^*'  "^"^^  they  are  AmerU 

when  they  violate  a  foreign  law.  particu- 
larly when  there  is  no  similar  law  In  this 
country.  They  are  often  surprised  t^  learn 
a  tlJfl^^^'^  '^•'y  '^^  °°'  ^  ""^titled  to 
L«r^tJ  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *°  confront  witnesses 
?l^.v*^*™  °'  ^  exercise  various  other 
T^if  I  *  ^*  ^***=  "^*'«'"  °"'  l«8al  system. 
7^Z  ^  "'^^  ™'''=^  controversy  recently 
[Ir,^  J'°'i''^  *'^"*  investigative  arrests 
and  lack  of  speedy  trial.  The  American  who 
runs  afoul  of  the  law  while  abroad  may  well 
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find  himself  detained  for  many  months  with 
out  ball  while  his  case  is  being  investigated 
and  before  formal  charges  are  lodged  On 
the  other  hand,  once  the  Investigation  Is 
completed,  he  may  well  find  that  his  trial 
Is  much  too  speedy  for  his  taste.  He  may 
d"fen*^     ^*'«  °°'y  a  few  days  to  prepare  his 

His  trial  wUl  rarely  last  more  than  one  day 

t^fntPPf.?^  ^^  ^^^''^  ""^  probably  be  decided 
Within  the  week.  In  fact,  if  he  Is  acquitted 
or  receives  a  light  sentence,  he  may  be  sur- 
prised  to  learn  that  the  proeecutlon  has  ap- 
pea  ed  his  acquittal  or  the  lightness  of  his 
sentence. 

Having  said  this,  I  must  also  say  that  gen- 
erally Americans  do  receive  equal  or  better 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  foreign  courts  than 
the  nationals  of  that  country  and.  frequently 
other  aliens.  They  often  receive  lighter  sen- 
tences and  their  JaU  accommodations  are 
usually  much  less  unpleasant.  This  continues 
to  be  the  case  despite  the  Intensive  crack- 
down on  drug  violators  that  most  foreign 
countries  have  instituted. 

Prior  to  1968  the  percentage  of  Americans 
detained  abroad  on  drug  charges  was  minis- 
cule.  By  October  1970.  however,  of  some  11 OO 
Americans  In  foreign  jails,  700  were  being 
detained  for  drug  offenses. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  induc- 
ments  that  foreign  travel  offered  to  many 
young  and  not  so  young  Americans  was  the 
opportunity  to  escape  from  what  they  consi- 
dered the  unreasonable  restrictions  of  Ameri- 
can society,  particularly  its  attitude  toward 
drugs.  Stories  of  a  days  supply  of  marijuana 
for  five  cents  In  Kabul  or  Katmandu  sounded 
both  economical  and  exciting,  whether  they 
Just  wanted  to  experiment  or  had  a  consist- 
ent habit.  They  heard  that  you  could  finance 
a  long  Eiu-aslan  holiday  by  driving  a  car 
loaded  with  concealed  hashish  from  Asia  to 
Europe  and  selling  them  there.  The  premium 
price  one  could  get  for  the  car  was  a  small 
bonus. 

However.  It  was  not  long  before  these  In- 
nocents and  not  so  Innocents  discovered  that 
it  was  not  quite  that  easy.  They  began  to 
hear  and,  unfortunately,  to  experience  that 
in  Turkey  mere  possession  of  a  pipe-full  of 
hashish  brought  a  minimum  of  three  year's 
Imprisonment.  Other  countries  started  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  In  a  slmUarly  harsh 
manner.  In  Iran  drug  convictions  have 
brought  death  by  hanging  to  several,  fortu- 
nately none  of  them  Americans. 

We  have  tried  in  many  ways  to  warn 
Americans  going  abroad  that  rather  than  a 
narcotic  nirvana,  several  years  In  an  ancient 
and  crowded  prison  may  await  them.  We  have 
tried  to  do  this  without  moralizing,  if  they 
are  arrested  we  try  to  assist  them  and  in- 
sure that  they  receive  fair  treatment  regard- 
less of  any  opinion  we  may  form  of  their 
guilt  or  innocence. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  young  American 
woman  was  arrested  In  Greece  and  charged 
along  with  a  young  Englishman,  with  at- 
tempted drug  smuggling.  Our  consular  offi- 
cers immediately  got  in  touch  with  her  rela- 
tives here,  helped  her  get  an  attorney,  and 
visited  her  in  prison  on  numerous  occasions 
We  even  received  calls  from  attorneys  in 
this  country  asking  if  they  could  help  in 
some  way.  To  me  this  was  a  fine  example  of 
both  the  basic  humanitarian  concern  of  the 
American  legal  profession  and  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  our  Foreign  Service.  And  my  opin- 
ion was  not  fundamentally  changed  when 
I  subsequently  learned  that  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  accused  had  appeared  quite  prom- 
inently In  one  of  our  more  popular  maga- 
zines as  Playmate  of  the  Month. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  with  the  Increase 
n  international  travel  and  the  attendant 
increase  In  consular  services  that  Americans 
wlU  require  we  wlU  be  able  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  with  the  same  zest  and  en- 
thusiasm demonstrated  In  that  case  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  will  try. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  BUILDING 
CITIES 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    MASSACHUSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
2909  of  the  February  17  Congressional 
Record,  there  appears  the  text  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  David  Rockefeller 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  before  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  in  New  York,  in  which 
he  has  proposed  the  formation  of  a  pri- 
vate or  quasi-public  corporation  and  a 
new  Federal  agency  which  would  work  to- 
gether  in  developing  new  cities. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  seen  it.  I  call  their  attention  to  it  for 
it  olTers  what  I  consider  to  be  an  urgent- 
ly needed  and  most  practical  approach 
to  dealing  with  the  present  urban  crisis 
and  reducing  the  pressures  on  existing 
urban  centers  and  suburban  areas. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  February  18,  which  speaks  mo.'st  per- 
suasively to  the  relevance  and  the  ur- 
gency of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  recommenda- 
tion for  action: 

The  Bttsiness  or  Building  Cities 

At  long  last  American  private  enterprise 
Is  beginning  to  talk  in  realistic  dollar  terms 
about  its  responsiblUtiea  and  commitment  to 
solving  the  nation's  snowballing  urban  crisis 

David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  as  close  to  being  "the" 
voice  of  American  business  as  any  single 
man  can  claim,  has  called  for  a  $10  billion 
corporation  to  start  building  110  new  cities. 

The  figure  of  110  new  cities  comes  from  a 
report  made  by  the  bipartisan  National  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Growth  back  In  1969. 

A  proposal  was  drawn  up  In  legislative 
form,  but  it  never  got  Into  the  congres- 
sional hopper  because  President  Nl.xon  op- 
posed It  for  cost  reasons. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  proposes  now  that  a  pri- 
vate or  quasi-public  corporation  take  on  the 
Job.  It  would  be  capitalized  by  banks,  in.sur- 
ance  companies,  pension  funds  and  similar 
Institutions  seeking  long-term  investment 
opportunities. 

Alongside  the  private  corporation.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  propoees  a  national  public  cor- 
poration, with  powers  of  land  ncqulsltlon 
similar  to  New  York's  State  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  a  national  urban 
development  corporation  should  not  be  set 
up  to  do  a  similar  Job. 

We  would  caution,  however,  that  such  an 
agency  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a  national 
planning  body.  President  Nixon  has  airt-Pdv 
indicated  his  Interest  in  national  land  use 
planning. 

New  towns  and  cities  cannot  be  made 
arbitrarily  to  grow  out  in  the  grassy  plains 
or  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  any  more  than 
tulips  can  be  grown  on  the  tundra  or  edel- 
wels  In  the  desert. 

Probably  most  new  towns  and  cities  should 
be  located  on  the  edges  of  existing  metropoli- 
tan areas,  close  by  transportation  and  com- 
munication networks,  and  close  In  to  where 
most  of  the  75  million  new  Americans  ex- 
pected by  the  year  2000  will  want  to  live. 

Many  of  these  new  towns  and  cities  would 
probably  most  naturally  form  around  exist- 
ing nuclei — such  as  small  towns  or  regional 
subcenters. 
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These  are  problems  for  a  competent  na- 
tional planning  agency  to  decide.  They  are 
too  imoortant  to  be  left  to  the  speculative 
ventures  of  proflt-orlented  developers.  Down 
that  road,  as  American  urban  history  dismaUy 
shows,  lies  formlessness,  sprawl,  and  ugUflca- 
tlon  of  the  countryside. 


18-YEAR-OLX)  VOTE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIECINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  asked  by  my  good 
friend  and  constituent,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ginzburg,  5550  Columbia  Pike.  Arlington, 
Va  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  circular  letter  his  organization 
Is  distributing  to  the  State  legislatures 
regarding  the  18-year-old  vote  issue. 
Since  this  matter  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  various  legislatures  of 
our  States.  Mr.  Ginzburg  felt  It  would  be 
fitting  and  proper  to  make  the  contents 
available  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
The  letter  follows: 


Committee  for 

CONSTITtrTIONAL    INTEGRITY. 

Bethesda,  Md.,  March  19,  1971. 
DEAR  Mr.  State  Legislator:  The  Conunlt- 
tee  for  Constitutional  Integrity  Is  a  non-par- 
tisan group  that  has  been  formed  to  Imple- 
ment the  deep  concern  felt  by  all  responsible 
and  informed  Americans  for  the  defense  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  for  the  protection 
of  amstltutlonal  processes  of  government 
In  the  States  as  well  as  In  the  Nation. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  address  to  you, 
and  to  each  of  the  more  than  7.0O0  members 
of  the  State  legislatures  In  all  50  States,  this 
urgent  report  concerning  the  grave  crisis 
that  has  arisen  in  our  country  as  a  result  of 
the  18-year  vote  action  taken  by  Congress 
last  year.  This  report  will,  we  are  confident, 
demonstrate  to  you  the  Imperative  need  for 
strong  affirmative  action  by  the  State  legis- 
latures, acting  in  their  high  sovereign  ca- 
pacltv  as  the  natural  protectors  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  preserve  InUct  the  Integrity  of  our 
Constitution  and  to  safeguard  our  freedom 
against  the  usurpation  which  now  threatens 
them.  We  entreat  you  to  read — Indeed  study 
carefully— this  report  In  view  of  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis. 

We  hold  It  to  be  the  duty  of  all  citizens, 
and  particularly  of  legislators  sworn  to  de- 
fend the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  their   respective  States. 

(1)  to  Insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
gressional statute  (Section  302  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970)  In  order  to 
prevent  that  statute  from  becoming  a  prece- 
dent Justifying  acts  of  usurpation  in  the 
future,  and 

(2)  to  urge  their  respective  State  legis- 
latures to  defer  any  action  on  any  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  dealing  with  the 
18-year  vote  until  that  constitutionally  of- 
fensive statute  Is  repealed,  so  that  the  legis- 
lators will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment  as  free  and  deliberative 
men  and  not  as  men  stampeded  into  action 
by  the  mess  created  by  the  Congressional 
usurpatory  legislation. 

To  begin  with,  we  emphasize  that  our 
group  Is  taking  no  stand  on  whether  18- 
year-olds  should  or  should  not  have  the  right 
to  vote.  Our  Interest  Is  solely  that  the  de- 
cision should  be  made  In  accordance  with 
constitutional  processes. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  rush- 
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Ing  through  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
US.  Cons-.iiutlon  which  It  will  shortly  sub- 
mit for  ratification  by  the  state  legislatures, 
granting  the  vote  at  18  both  In  State  and 
Federal  elections.  The  leaders  of  the  drive  for 
this  amendment  hold  that  an  emergency  has 
been  created  bv  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  validating  (by  a  5  to  4  vote)    the 
statute  passed  last  year  granting  the  vote  at 
18  In  Federal  elections,  but  invalidating  that 
section  of  the  law  which  granted  the  vote  at 
18  In  State  elections.  They  hold  that  dual 
voting  lists  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing In  manv  situations  what  Is  a  State  and 
what  is  a  Federal  electlcn   [e.g.,  voting  for 
delegates   to   a   State   convention   that    wlU 
nominate   party   candidates   for   both   State 
and  Federal  offices)   will  create  endless  con- 
fusion, legal  snarls,   and  a    heavy  financial 
burden  for  the  State  election  boards  which 
admin! ster  all  our  elections.  Federal  as  well 
as  State.  They  have  therefore  started  a  panic 
campaign  to  get  you  and  your  fellow  state 
legislators  to  ratify  this  proposed  amendment 
m  a  sight  unseen  manner  so  that  a  mess  in 
1972  will  be  avoided. 

We  hold  that  the  leaders  behind  the 
amendment  drive  not  only  do  not  come  to 
you  with  clean  hands  but  are  asking  you  to 
participate  in  a  rape  of  constitutional  proc- 
esses. The  facts  are  that  these  same  leaders 
last  year  chose  to  circumvent  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  got  the  Congress,  by  a  usurpa- 
tion of  authority,  to  enact  the  18-year  vote 
(in  both  Federal  and  State  elections)  by 
simple  statute.  The  plain  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution leave  to  the  individual  States  the 
power  to  set  voting  qualifications  not  only  In 
their  own  elections  but  in  Federal  elections 
as  well.  The  State-set  qualifications  can.  of 
course,  be  overriden  by  duly  ratified  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  this  has 
been  done  several  times  In  our  history.  But 
at  no  time,  until  the  episode  of  last  year,  did 
any  responsible  constitutional  authority  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  Congress  could  override 
the  constitutional  provisions  for  State-stt 
age  qualifications  by  simple  statute. 

In  the  debates  on  last  year's  statute,  the 
leaders  In  Congress  made  It  clear  that  they 
had  no  hope  of  bringing  about  an  18-year 
vote  by  the  process  of  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  getting  It  ratified  by 
three  quarters  of  the  States.  They  resorted  to 
the  technique  of  usurpation — granting  to  18- 
year-olds  what  was  not  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  grant — In  deflnance  of  the  advice 
given  by  George  Washington  In  his  Farewell 
Address  never  to  be  tempted  to  accomplish 
even  a  good  purpose  by  violating  the  Con- 
stitution.* They  hoped  that  the  Supreme 
Court  (which  in  recent  years  has  exhibited 
a  great  tendency  to  validate  Congressional 
actions  with  which  individual  Justices  were 
In  political  sympathy)  would  validate  the 
18-year  voting  provisions. 

The  hopes  of  the  Congressional  leaders 
were  almost  fulfilled— but  not  quite.  By  a 
vote  of  5  to  4.  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  vote  at  18  In  Federal  elections  but  by 
another  vote  of  5  to  4  (with  Justice  Black 
supplying  the  swing  vote)  the  Court  held  the 
statute  unconstitutional  as  appUng  to  State 
elections.  It  is  highly  significant  that  Justice 
Stewart  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Justice  Blackmun)  noted  that 
the  opinions  supporting  the  18-year  vote 
"contain  many  pages  devoted  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  how  beneficent  are  the  goals  of  this 
legislation,"  and  that  "a  casual  reader  might 


•  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
distribution  or  modification  of  the  Constl- 
tional  powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  Amendment  In 
the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this,  In  one  Instance  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. 
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get  the  Impression  that  we  are  being  asked  . . . 
whether  or  not  we  think  allowing  people 
18  years  old  to  vote  is  a  good  idea." 

In  short.  Justice  Stewart  plainly  hinted 
that  the  pro-vote-at-18  Justices  had  acted 
to  validate  their  political  predilections  rather 
than  to  disinterestedly  consult  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  whether  Congress  had  authority 
to  enact  the  vote  at  18. 

When  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  before  your  legislature,  you,  the  leg- 
islators, will  be  in  effect  serving  as  a  Jury  to 
determine  whether  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted  or  rejected.  Now  Just  as  a  Jury 
cannot  function  properly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  panic  and  political  pressure  from  the  out- 
side, so  we  believe  that  you  the  legislators 
cannot  exercise  your  judgment  wisely  and 
properly  In  the  atmosphere  of  panic  and 
pressure  which  has  been  created  by  the  111- 
conceived  Congressional  statute  and  its  half 
validation  and  half  Invalidation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  enactment  of  a  consUtutlonal  amend- 
ment providing  for   an   18-year  vote   Is  no 
simple  matter  that  can  be  decided  at  a  mo- 
ment's glance.  It  involves  complex  questions 
affecting  the  political  life  of  the  Nation.  By 
way  of  illustration,  we   call  your  attention 
to    an   article    In    the    New   York   Times    of 
February  6,  which  cites  the  concern  In  many 
quarters   that   an   18-year   vote   may  enable 
students  in   university   tcwns   to   take  over 
the  town  governments  and   in  the  manner 
of  carpetbaggers  raise  local  taxes  irrespon- 
sibly and  unconscionably.  In  many  univer- 
sity towns  students  (over  21 )  are  now  allowed 
to  vote  repardless  of  their  lack  cf  permanent 
residence;   in  other  places  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  vote  is  expected  to  be  granted  by 
the  trend  of  court  decisions.  With  the  enor- 
mous   infiatlon    of    the    student    vote    that 
would  be  brought  about  by  a  lowered  voting 
age,  problems  that  are  now  minor  or  negU- 
glbie  could  develop  serious  proportions. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  vote  against  the 
18-ycar  amendment  on  this  ground  or  on 
any  other  ground.  We  simply  say  that  this 
problem  and  other  problems  that  are  below 
the  surface  of  the  18-year  vote  L-isue  be 
properly  studied  and  appraised  in  a  calm  at- 
mosphere before  making  a  decision  pro  or  con 
on  the  question.  The  people  of  the  State 
which  chose  you  and  others  as  legislators 
on  their  behalf  expect  you  not  to  vote  In 
haste  (for  them  to  repent  in  leisure)  and 
to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  question. 

It  seems  to  us— as  it  will  no  doubt  seem 
to  you  when  you  consider  the  matter — 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  your  duty  properly 
and  conscientiously  on  the  proposed  18-year 
amendment,  the  present  atmosphere  of  panic 
and  pressure  will  have  to  be  removed.  And 
it  can  be  removed  only  by  an  action  of  Con- 
gress repealing  the  18-year  vote  statute  and 
thus  restoring  the  normal  atmosphere  which 
existed  before  the  passage  of  the  lU-fated 
legislation. 

In  the  Interest  of  all  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation— and  In  yotir  interest  as  ccnsclentlous 
legislators  fulfllUng  your  responsibilities  to 
the  people  who  elected  you— we  appeal  to  you 
to  have  yovir  legislatures  Join  forces  with 
Virginia,  whose  General  Assembly  has  passed 
a  joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
repeal  the  18-year  voting  statute.  The  reso- 
lution should  make  It  clear  that  your  State 
will  take  no  action  on  any  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Congress  until  the  constitutionally 
offensive  statute  is  repealed. 

We  tniBt  that  you  wlU  give  this  com- 
munication the  earnest  attention  which  la 
demanded  by  the  gravity  of  the  questions  we 
have  discussed. 

Bespectfully. 

Peancis  G.  Wilson, 

Chairman. 
Franz  O.  WnxENBUCHZR. 

Vice  Chairman. 
Bknjamin  amZBTTEG, 

Secretary. 
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Note  concerning  the  signers  of  this  com- 
munication. PranciB  G.  Wilson,  PhX).  (Stan- 
ford), is  Emerltti3  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  lUlnols,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  books  and  numerous  arti- 
cles on  political  science,  including  The 
American  Political  Mind  (McOraw-HlU) . 
Pranz  O.  WUlenbucher,  Captain  U8N  (Ret.) 
Is  an  Attorney  at  Law,  whose  doctorate  In 
Jurisprudence  from  Georgetown  University 
was  awarded  largely  on  the  baala  of  studies 
In  constitutional  interpretation.  Benjamin 
Olnzburg.  PhX)d  (Harvard),  is  a  former  Re- 
search Director  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  UJ3.  Senate,  and  author  of 
Bededication  to  Freedom.  (Simon  & 
Schuster) . 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
Ucally  pracUcing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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THE  ALASKAN  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS' REPORT  —  GOVERNOR 
EGANS  RESPONSE 


A  Condensed  Copy  or  Vibglnia  Housk  Joint 
Resolution  No.  66 
Memorializing  the  Virginia  members  of  the 
Congress  to  initiate  and  support  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  repeal  Section  303,  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-285,  84  Stat.  314). 
Offered  February  11,  1971. 
Patrons— Messrs.    Phillips    (and    36    other 
patrons ) . 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  PrtvUeges 
and  Elections. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  by  the  enactment 
of  Section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-285,  84 
Stat.  314) ,  attempted  through  legislation,  to 
usurp  power  not  delegated  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  but  reserved  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  States  In  Article  I,  Section  2 
Article  II.  Section  1.  and  by  the  Tenth  and 
Seventeenth  Amendments  thereof;   and 

Whereas,  on  December  twenty-one,  nine- 
teen hundred  seventy,  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  rendered  what  purported 
to  be  a  5-4  decision  in  which  It  held  the  Con- 
gress to  be  without  power  to  fix  voting  age 
qualifications  for  persons  to  vote  In  State 
and  local  elections,  but  on  Irrational  and 
unsupportable  grounds  held  the  Congress 
possessed  of  power  to  establish  such  qualifi- 
cations for  persons  to  vote  In  national  elec- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  said  usurpatory  statutory 
provision  can  remain  effective  only  until  re- 
pealed and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  valid 
only  until  overridden;  and 

Whereas,  as  George  Washington  in  his 
farewell  address,  as  President  of  the  United 
States  declared,  "If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  distribution  or  modification  of 
the  Constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particu- 
lar wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by  an  Amend- 
ment in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  des- 
ignates. But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation;  for  though  this.  In  one  Instance 
may  be  the  Instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed";    now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  Vir- 
ginia are  hereby  memorialized  to  Initiate,  and 
■upport  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  repeal 
Section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
menta  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-285  84  Stat 
314). 

(Condensed  to  eliminate  certain  references 
to  the  enactment  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  by  Congress  now  no  longer 
pertinent.) 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    XOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
'isks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  a  news  release 
from  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
Alaska.  William  Egan.  The  release,  sent 
to  me  by  a  friend  in  Alaska,  concerns 
the  report  of  the  Alaskan  District  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment. I  placed  that  report  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  10th.  As  of 
that  date  the  District  Corps  report  was 
still  in  the  Pentagon  and  had  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

I  include  this  news  release  in  today's 
Re(  ord  both  in  the  interest  of  balance 
and  in  order  to  help  keep  my  colleagues 
informed  of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
proposed  trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 

I  would  add  that  the  comments  which 
I  made  concerning  the  Alaskan  District 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  report  were 
based  almost  entirely  on  the  contents 
of  the  report  itself.  This  news  release 
notwithstanding  I  believe  my  statements 
on  this  report  were  fully  accurate  and 
that  the  best  evidence  of  what  the  Dis- 
trict Corps  report  says  is  the  report  it- 
self. 

Governor  Egan's  news  release  follows: 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  March  11, 1971. 
JtN-EAr— The  head  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  Alaska  has  told  Governor  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan  the  Corps  believes  the  trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline  ■'can  be  built  safely  and 
the  environment  protected  at  the  same  time." 
Last    week,    Representative   Les   Aspin    of 
Wisconsin,   made   public   a   Corps   of   Engi- 
neers' report  which  called  the  Interior  De- 
partment's environmental  impact  statement 
on   the  pipeline  "quite  vulnerable  to  chal- 
lenge" and  pointed  out  that  permits  are  re- 
quired from  the  Corps  for  pipeline  crossings 
of  navigable  streain.s. 

It  was  speculated  that  the  Corps  report 
could  become  ammunition  for  stalling  the 
pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Egan,  Lt.  Col  Paul 
Bazllwlch.  Jr.  acting  district  Corps  engi- 
neer In  Alaska,  said  publicity  concerning  the 
report  "does  not.  In  some  instances,  correctly 
reflect  important  facts  that  should  be  under- 
stood." In  some  cases,  he  said,  there  were 
"unwarranted  conclusions." 

"This  District,"  Colonel  Bazilwlch  said  in 
his  letter,  "has  for  a  long  time  exnres.'^ed  the 
opinion  in  our  many  deliberations  with  oth- 
ers that  the  pipeline  can  be  built  safely  and 
the  environment  protected  at  the  same  time. 
The  project,  is  not  a  simple  one  and  will  re- 
quire a  most  careful  review  and  control  of 
the  engineering  and  construction  proce- 
dures." 

The  district  Corps  chief  said: 
"The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  federal 
agencies  are   required  by   the  National  En- 


vironmental  Policy  Act  to  review  and  offer 
commentary  on  such  Impact  statements  prior 
to  their  final  submission. 

"It  Is  present  Corps  policy  for  District 
ofHce  comments  to  be  submitted  to  our  high- 
er authority  for  review  prior  to  release  to  the 
responsible  agency. 

"This  procedure  Insures  comprehensive 
analysis  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Alas- 
ka District  followed  this  procedure  in  the 
instant  case. 

"Our  comments  were  objective  and  candid, 
and  were  intended  primarily  to  point  out 
emphatically  and  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner the  legal  difficulties  that  could  develop 
by  not  meeting  all  requirements  of  the  Act 
as  we  understand  it. 

"None  of  our  comments  were  concerned 
with,  nor  were  they  Intended  to  develop  Judg- 
ment on.  the  need  or  advisability  of  not 
constructing  the  project." 

Governor  Egan  commented:  "I  am  appre- 
ciative of  Colonel  Bazllwlch's  courtesy  In 
Informing  me  on  this  matter,  because  it 
shows  the  Corps'  report  was  not  Intended  to 
be  a  negative  approach  to  the  matter  of 
Issuance  of  a  pipeline  construction  permit." 


ARMY  PLANS  TO  ELIMINATE 
CAPTAIN  FINLEY  BUT  NOT  SUB- 
VERSIVES 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  a  report  of  columnist  Jack  Anderson, 
Army  records  contain  the  names  of  343 
Army  personnel  regarded  &s  subversive. 
They  are  assigned  duty  at  Army  posts 
aroimd  the  world,  with  one  being  sta- 
tioned in  the  Army's  supersecret  com- 
munications command  In  Washington 
D.C. 

During  World  War  II,  the  last  war  the 
United  States  fought  to  win  and — a.s 
a  consequence — was  victorious,  a  soldier 
or  any  other  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  was  considered  subversive  would 
have  been  tried  by  court  martial  and,  if 
found  guilty,  would  have  been  summarily 
punished  and  given  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge. Not  so  in  the  new  Army. 

Yet,  Capt.  Jerry  L.  Pinley,  a  young 
southern  Army  officer  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps,  was  summarily 
suspended  from  his  duties  as  a  legal  offi- 
cer in  Okinawa  and  has  been  recom- 
mended for  an  administrative  separation 
from  the  service  because,  in  exercising 
his  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of 
association,  he  refrained  from  shaking 
hands  with  another  officer  at  an  officers' 
club  on  Okinawa. 

Today,  in  the  Army  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can revolution,  being  subversive  appar- 
ently is  not  grounds  for  separation  from 
the  service,  but  exercLsing  one's  first 
amendment  constitutional  right  of  free- 
dom of  association  is  considered  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  removal. 

Freedom  must  now  be  the  enemy — not 
subversion — in  the  new  Army. 

I  insert  a  newsclipping  to  follow  my 
remarks : 

[Prom  the  Wa.shlngton  Post,  Mar.  17,  1971] 
Army  Lists  Only  343  Subversives 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
After  all  their  snooping  into  people's  pri- 
vate lives.  Army  gumshoes  have  accumulated 
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millions  of  dossiers  but  have  found  only  343 
bona  fide  subversives  on  the  Army  rolls. 

The  Army's  confidential  records  refer  to 
them  as  "known  dissenters."  Another  106 
"suspected  dissenters"  have  been  added  to 
the  confidential  subversive  list,  which  la 
known  inside  the  Pentagon  as  the  RITA  file. 
The  Initials  stand  for  "Resistance  In  The 
Army." 

The  number  of  resident  radicals  In  the 
Army,  incidentally,  declined  from  527  at  the 
beginning  of  1970  to  only  389  at  the  end  oT 
the  year.  The  figure  continued  to  dwindle  last 
month  to  the  present  343  level. 

With  the  added  106  suspects,  thoee  whom 
the  Army  now  tends  to  regard  as  subversives 
total  449.  They  are  scattered  at  Army  posts 
SLTound  the  world.  There  Is  even  one  In  the 
Army's  supersecret  Strategic  Communica- 
tions Command  In  Washington,  D.C. 

There  are  110  alleged  subversives  In  the 
Pacific,  42  in  Emope,  eight  In  Alaska  and  two 
in  Latin  America.  The  rest  are  stationed  at 
47  Army  Installations   throughout  the  U.S. 

The  most  subversives  at  a  single  base, 
according  to  the  confidential  records,  are 
found  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.,  which  has  43  names 
in  the  RITA  file.  There  are  also  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  radicals  in  Texas — 18  at  Tt,. 
Hood,  14  at  Ft.  Bliss  and  13  at  Ft.  Sam 
Houston. 

The  Army's  subversives  Hat  also  shows  the 
following  at  area  or  nearby  Installations: 
seven  at  Ft.  Eustls,  Va..  six  at  Tt.  Jackson. 
SC;  six  at  Ft.  Meade.  Md.;  five  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Md.;  four  at  Ft.  Belvolr,  Va.;  four 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  Md.;  four  at 
Pt,  Holablrd,  Mr.;  two  at  Ft.  Myer,  Va.;  two 
at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  Pa.;  one  at 
Vint  Hills  Farm  Station,  Va. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  has  derogatory  Infor- 
mation on  millions  of  loyal  Americans  in  Its 
snoop  file.  Other  government  agencies  have 
also  compiled  dossiers  and  blacklists,  which 
are  freely  exchanged  between  federal  agen- 
cies. The  traffic  In  unproven  allegations  has 
been  promiscuous.  Not  only  are  the  dossiers 
widely  circulated  but  most  of  them  carry  a 
low  security  classification.  This  gives  an 
alarming  niunber  of  government  employees 
access  to  derogatory  details  about  their 
fellow  citizens. 


TRANSPORTATION  SPECIAL 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  transporta- 
tion special  revenue  sharing  makes  sense 
to  me.  It  puts  the  decisionmaking  where 
the  problems  are.  It  places  responsibility 
for  these  decisions  on  the  people  who 
know  the  problems  most  intimately.  And 
it  gives  them  a  flexibility  they  don't  have 
now  In  matching  the  money  with  the 
most  urgent  needs. 

The  problems  of  New  York  City  and 
States  like  Wyoming  and  Montana  are 
almost  completely  reversed.  Our  great 
metropolises  have  too  many  people  try- 
ing to  move  too  often  on  too  little  space 
Many  of  our  Western  States  have  too  few 
people  to  support  the  expense  of  highway 
contructlon  through  vast  areas. 

This  brings  me  to  a  potential  in  this 
proposal  that  particularly  appeals  to  me. 
Most  of  us  have  been  deluged  with  mail 
from  constituents  and  communities  who 
are  concerned  that  they  will  be  severely 
handicapped  by  cessation  of  rail  pas- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

senger  service.  As  I  understand  it.  this 
legislation  provides  the  needed  latitude 
so  that  some  of  the  funds  could  be  used  to 
subsidize  such  service  where  that  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  economical  and 
convenient  answer  to  a  local  problem. 

I  believe  our  States  and  communities 
should  have  this  right  of  decision.  I  sup- 
port the  special  revenue  sharing  fund  for 
transportation. 


KNOWLEDGE  JUSTIFIES  SPACE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  accepted  the  excit- 
ing challenge  of  exploring  space  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind.  Our  space  program  began 
with  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  had  been 
generated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  and  also 
with  the  very  Important  ingredients  of 
faith  and  hope.  Twelve  years  later  we 
now  have  an  enormous  inventory  of 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  that 
has  been  produced  by  the  stunning  suc- 
cess this  Nation  has  achieved. 

That  knowledge  which  now  resides 
within  the  science  community  and  In- 
dustrial complex  of  the  United  States 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  invalu- 
able to  the  progress  and  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

An  editorial  recently  appeared  in  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  which  is  published  by 
our  former  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Wil- 
liam Knowland.  that  focused  attention 
upon  the  knowledge  the  space  program 
has  produced.  The  article  is  so  stimulat- 
ing that  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  greatly  benefit  from  the  pro- 
voking ideas  and  convictions  expressed 
by  the  well-known  author.  Mr.  Isaac 
Asimov.  I  now  offer  the  editorial  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
"Knowledge  Justifies  Space  Program" 
(By  Isaac  Asimov) 

When  man  first  walked  on  the  moon, 
people  doubted:  "Arent  there  greater  priori- 
ties? Couldn't  the  money  be  spent,  on  some- 
think  else  more  worthwhile?"  Dr.  Isaac  Asi- 
mov, scientist,  educat-or,  author  of  more 
than  100  books  and  a  star  In  the  science- 
fiction  hall  of  fame,  has  a  cogent  rebuttal  to 
put  forward.  Already  we  are  reaping  divi- 
dends from  the  exploration  of  outer  space 
.  .  .  among  them  a  new  science  called  astro- 
chemistry.  That  there's  a  treasure  chest  out 
there  is  not  In  doubt.  The  crime  may  be  In 
delay,  the  delay  of  knowledge  that  may  lead 
perhaps  to  such  benefits  as  cancer's  cure. 
The  question  may  well  be,  not  can  we  afford 
to  explore  space  now.  but  rather  can  we 
afford  not  to? 

Charity,  they  say,  begins  at  home,  and  the 
bluebird  of  happiness  Is  to  be  found  in  one's 
own  backyard.  So  It  may  be,  but  knowledge 
Is  indivisible  and  can  be  found  anywhere. 

It  has  no  boundaries.  It  may  be  that  In- 
formation concerning  the  moon  can  arise  out 
of  a  careful  consideration  of  a  cllffslde  just 
outside  of  town — or  Information  concerning 
your  body  out  of  a  careful  analysis  of  radio 
waves  arriving  from  dust  clouds  llghtyears 
away  in  space. 
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In  fact,  let  us  hope  that  space  science  will 
enlighten  our  biological  Investigations,  for 
living  cells  are  Infurlatingly  complex.  They 
are  so  complex  that  some  scientists  now  fear 
the  techniques  of  physics  and  chemistry  will 
be  forever  Inadequate  to  penetrate  their 
intimate  workings. 

Yet,  unless  and  until  we  tease  out  the 
details  of  those  intimate  workings,  we  may 
never  truly  understand  such  diseases  as 
cerebral  palsy  or  cancer:  we  may  never  be 
able  to  handle  genes  In  such  a  way  as  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  the  human  machinery; 
worst  of  all,  we  may  never  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  workings  of  the  brain  In  either 
its  normal  or  abnormal  aspect. 

It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  If  we  had  something 
simple  to  work  with  as  a  start.  That  Is  what 
we  do  In  the  case  of  the  many  problems  in 
which  physics  and  chemistry  have  beeu  suc- 
cessful. Simplified  situations  are  studied  In 
the  laboratory  and  from  these  studies  general 
rules  are  evolved.  With  the  understanding  of 
those  rules  fixed  clearly  in  the  mind,  more 
and  more  details  can  be  added,  until  we  find 
ourselves  working  with  quite  complicated 
systems. 

Newton's  laws  of  motion  were  based  on 
Galileo's  experiments  with  balls  sliding  down 
slanting  grooves;  they  ended  up  sending 
rockets  to  the  moon,  Dalton's  atomic  theory 
began  with  simple  experiments  Involving 
atom-comblnatlona  ("molecules"}  made  up 
of  merely  two  or  three  atoms  each;  It  ended 
up  helping  chemists  to  analyze  the  exact 
structure  of  protein  molecules  made  up  of 
thousands  of  atoms,  and  to  put  together 
brand  new  molecules  that  had  never  existed 
In  nature  before. 

Put  it  this  way — what  we  deal  with  when 
we  look  at  the  universe  is  a  vast  panor&mlo 
picture  of  enormous  detail.  If  we  try  to  study 
It  directly,  we  are  lost  In  complications  and 
can  make  nothing  of  It.  But  suppose  we  find, 
or  can  construct,  the  artist's  Initial  concept: 
the  few  basic  lines  and  curves  on  which  be 
built  the  panorama.  That  can  give  us  our 
foundation  and,  if  we  add  to  It,  little  by  little, 
additional  items  here  and  there,  we  can  end 
up  understanding  large  sections  of  the  pic- 
ture In  detail. 

In  biology,  we  can't  seem  to  do  that.  We  are 
stuck  with  the  complexity.  There  seems  no 
way  we  can  tackle  the  living  cell  by  starting 
with  something  simple.  We  might  move  down 
to  creatures  simpler  thsm  a  man,  even  much 
simpler— but  they  only  seem  simpler  because 
they  have  fewer  cells,  less  intricately  ar- 
ranged. The  cell  Itself,  even  the  single  cell 
of  a  tiny  bacterium.  Is  always  complicated; 
as  complicated  as  that  of  a  man. 

Long  ago,  billions  of  years  ago.  before  the 
first  modern  ceU  developed,  there  must  have 
been  sub-cells  In  existence,  forms  of  life  far 
simpler  than  the  simplest  we  know  today. 
If  we  had  those  forms  to  work  with  we 
might  have  something  like  the  "basic  con- 
cept" of  life  to  which  we  could  add,  little  by 
little,  until  we  finally  understood  the  modern 
cell.  Unfortunately,  those  sub-cells  are  long 
gone.  No  trace  remains. 

Of  course,  we  can  take  modem  cells  apart, 
but  as  soon  as  we  do.  they  are  no  longer  alive. 
We  can  study  the  nonliving  parts,  but  even 
these  are  enormously  complicated  and  how 
to  go  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  as  far  as 
the  intimate  nature  of  all  are  concerned,  la 
as  yet  beyond  us. 

We  might  study  viruses,  which  are  far 
smaller  than  cells,  but  they  only  do  their 
work  after  they  have  Invaded  cells  and.  once 
within  a  cell,  they  are  lost  to  our  view. 

But  If  nature  will  not  supply  us  with  the 
basic  concepts  of  life  and  show  us  the  artist's 
original  guidelines,  so  to  speak,  then  perhaps 
we  can  construct  our  own.  Astronomers  have 
worked  out  a  chemical  structure  of  the  ocean 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  as  It  may 
have  been  billions  of  years  ago  before  there 
was  any  life  In  our  planet. 
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The  simple  atoms  and  molecules  of  the 
beglnutng,  lu  the  presence  of  the  energy  of 
sunlight,  ought  to  come  together  to  form 
more  complicated  molecules.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  tested  m  the  laboratory. 

Back  In  the  middle  19508,  chemists  began 
to  try  to  duplicate  what  must  once  have 
happened  on  the  earth.  A  mixture  of  com- 
mou  small  molecules  was  exposed  to  energy 
in  the  form  of  ultraviolet  light  or  electric 
sparki.  After  a  week  or  so,  the  material  was 
analyzed  and  small  amounts  of  new  and 
more  complicated  molecules  were  found. 

The  next  step  was  to  begin  with  a  mixture 
of  the  small  molecules  and  to  add  to  them 
considerable  quantities  of  one  or  more  of 
the  more  compUcated  molecules  that  had 
been  formed.  After  a  while,  stlU  larger  mole- 
cules were  formed. 

If  the  process  was  repeated  over  and  over, 
chemists  ended  up  with  amino  acids,  which 
are  the  building  blocks  of  proteins;  nucleo- 
tides, the  building  blocks  of  genea;  rings  of 
atoms  related  to  the  coloring  matter  In 
plants  and  In  blood. 

In  15  years  of  trying  to  duplicate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  early  earth,  chemists  havent 
gotten  anywhere  near  actual  living  things, 
but  a-,  least  all  the  substances  they  form  In 
this  way  point  In  the  direction  of  life.  The 
more  complicated  the  molecules  they  form, 
the  more  closely  connected  they  are  with 
the  giant  molecules  of  living  tissue. 

It  would  look  as  though  chemlstfi  are  on 
the  right  track.  They  seems  to  be  repeating 
the  process  that  cu;tually  took  place  on  the 
sterile  earth  billions  of  years  ago,  the  process 
that  ended  by  filling  the  planet  vrtth  life. 
If  they  continue  long  enough,  will  they  build 
a  picture  of  the  basic  guidelines  of  life  and 
guide  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  biologi- 
cal problems  that  seem  beyond  us  now? 
Or  are  the  chemists  kidding  themselves? 
IX)  they  really  know  what  the  earth  was 
like  four  billion  years  ago?  Are  they  really 
duplicating  the  original  conditions?  Perhap>s, 
knowing  what  they  want  to  end  with,  they 
are  unconsciously  designing  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment  In  such  a  way  as  to  end 
there.  If  only  there  were  some  way  of  check- 
ing the  chemists'  deductions  about  the  con- 
ditions on  the  very  early  earth. 

Suppose  w«  look  out  in  space  and  And 
matter  before  It  has  formed  planets.  Maybe 
the  oomposltlon  of  that  matter  can  tell  us 
something  about  what  the  earth  was  like 
when  It  first  came  Into  being. 

All  through  our  galaxy  of  over  a  hundred 
blUlou  stars  there  are  clouds  oif  dust  and  gas 
with  some  sort  of  chemical  makeup.  There 
are  reasons  for  thinking  that  these  clouds 
consist  chiefly  of  a  few  different  elements 
such  as  hyorogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen. 
The  gas  la  ao  thinly  spread  out,  however,  that 
chemists  and  astronomers  both  guessed  It 
would  consist  entirely  of  single  atoms. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  two  atoms  might 
come  together  and  cling.  In  the  1930s,  astron- 
omers were  able  to  tell  from  the  type  of  light 
arriving  from,  those  clouds  that  there  were 
carbon-hydrogen  combinations  (CH)  and 
carbon-nitrogen  comJainatlons  (CN)  present. 
But  nothing  further  was  discovered.  The 
light  radiations  oouldnt  be  analyzed  In 
enough  detail. 

Since  then,  however,  astronomers  have 
learned  to  receive  and  analyze  radio  waves 
from  space.  Radio  waves  can  be  studied  In 
far  greater  detail  than  light  waves  can.  Every 
atom  and  every  molecule  puts  its  mark  on 
those  radio  waves  and  can  be  Identified  by 
Its  "fingerprint"  so  to  speak. 

In  I9S3,  radio  waves  from  certain  dust 
douds  were  analyzed  by  radio  astronomers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  were  fovind  to  Indicate  the  presence 
of  oomblnatloQS  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
atoms  (OH).  It  would  not  have  been  de- 
tected through  ordinary  light  waves. 

Astronomers  were  not  very  surprised  by 
these  two-atom  combinations  but,  to  them. 
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It  seemed  quite  unlikely  that  more  than  two 
atoms  would  come  together  In  one  place  and 
stick  there;  not  with  the  atoms  originally 
being  ao  far  a{}art. 

Wrong!  Beginning  In  late  1966  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  rsidlo-wave  "prints" 
of  a  number  of  more-than-two-atom  mole- 
cules were  discovered.  The  first  was  ammonia 
with  molecules  made  up  of  one  nitrogen 
atom  and  three  hydrogen  atoms  (NH3) .  Then 
there  was  water  (H20)  and  hydrogen  cyanide 
IHCN). 

In  March  1969,  came  a  real  surprise.  Using 
the  radio  telescope  at  Green  Bank,  W.  Va., 
astronomers  located  signs  of  formaldehyde 
In  the  gas  and  dust  of  outer  space.  Formal- 
dehyde molecules  are  made  up  of  a  carbon 
atom,  two  hydrogen  atoms,  and  an  oxygen 
atom  (CH20).  No  one  had  expected  that. 
Then  came  cyanoacetylene  (C3HN),  formic 
acid  (CH202)  and  methyl  alcohol  (CH40). 
The  molecule  of  methyl  alcohol  Is  made  up  of 
six  atoms. 

Astonished  astronomers  found  they  had  a 
new  science  on  their  hands,  "astrochemlstry," 
the  chemistry  of  the  thin  matter  of  outer 
space.  What's  more,  the  molecules  they  were 
detecting  might  also  be  on  the  high-road  to 
life.  They  were  begtixnlng  to  puint  in  the 
same  dliectlon  as  that  shown  by  the  chemists 
working  with  their  made-up  primitive  mix- 
tures in  the  laboratory. 

It  looked  as  though  the  chemists  might  not 
be  kidding  themselves. 

Did  that  mean  that,  if  we  looked  harder 
and  in  more  detail,  we  might  find  such  im- 
portant compounds  as  amino  acids,  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  proteins? 

In  December,  1970,  a  team  of  American 
scientists  under  Cyril  Ponnamperuma  ana- 
lyzed a  meteorite  which  had  fallen  In  Aus- 
tralia on  September  28,  1969,  and  found  It  to 
contain  traces  of  five  amino  eu:lds — each  one 
of  which  Is  common  to  all  proteins. 

There  Is  a  chance  then  that  the  guldllnes 
to  an  understanding  of  life  may  exist  after 
all — if  we  can  only  study  those  gas  clouds 
of  outer  space  closely  enough. 

If  they  are  not  the  guidelines  themselves, 
they  may  well  give  us  enough  information  to 
enable  scientists  to  build  those  guidelines 
with  confidence. 

How  can  we  make  our  studies  of  the  gas 
clouds  more  detailed?  For  one  thing,  we  have 
to  get  out  from  under  our  atmosphere,  which 
obscures  so  much.  We  must  get  away  from 
earth's  distracting  radio  noise. 

If  we  could  build  an  observatory  on  the 
moon,  or  place  one  on  a  space  station  circling 
the  earth,  or  even  Jiist  launch  a  telescope  in 
orbit  (two  attempts  to  do  the  last  have 
failed)  we  might  be  able  to  get  enormously 
sharper  and  clearer  pictures  of  the  radio 
waves  coming  from  those  clouds. 

And  It  is  Just  possible  that  If  we  Increase 
our  knowledge  of  those  distant  gtts  clouds, 
we  may  end  up  with  a  cure  for  cancer,  or  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  genius.  (IX 
would  be  like  going  from  Galileo's  timing  of 
rolling  balls  to  rockets  reaching  the  moon). 
Ejiowledge,  you  see,  is  wherever  we  find  It, 
and  It  would  be  foolish  to  inhibit  the  search 
for  knowledge  in  any  direction. 

The  use  we  make  of  knowledge  la  another 
thing.  One  or  another  particular  application 
of  new  knowledge  may  seem  useless,  waste- 
ful, or  even  downright  harmful.  People  may 
rightly  regret  the  building  of  hydrogen 
bombs,  the  collecting  of  bacterial  toxins, 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  insecticides  and 
detergents.  To  avoid  such  evils.  It  would  be 
wise  to  agree  to  use  our  knowledge  with 
greater  care  and  discrimination — but  It 
would  certainly  be  criminally  foolish  to  de- 
prive ourselves  of  knowledge  altogether,  lest 
we  might  use  It  wrongly. 

We  may  use  a  knife  to  prepare  a  meal  or  to 

kill  a  man.  To  avoid  killing,  must  we  abolish 

all  knives — or  cut   off  all  the  bands  that 

might  hold  knives? 

And  what  about  the  expense  of  gaining 
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knowledge?  Space  exploration  Is  expensive 
and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  It  will  show 
an  immediate  profit.  Still,  it  gathers  knowl- 
edge and  no  amount  of  expense  in  gaining 
knowledge  Is  equal  to  the  expense  of  not 
gaining  It. 

As  short  a  time  a^  two  and  a  half  yean 
ago,  not  one  astronomer  would  have  dreamed 
his  science  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  de- 
velopment of  an  exciting  field  of  deep-space 
chemistry. 

Amino  acids  In  metorltes  had  been  re- 
ported before,  but  they  were  dismissed  as 
contamination;  now,  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  Is  going  on  in  clouds,  they  are  taken 
seriously.  Chemists  building  their  way  to- 
ward llfe-chemlcals  In  the  laboratory  were 
working  In  a  vacuum,  wondering  if  it  all 
meant  anything;  now  radio  waves  from 
light-years  away  are  backing  them  up. 

Even  If  men  were  willing  to  give  up  the 
excitement  of  science,  the  sheer  adventure 
of  following  on  the  track  of  knowledge 
wherever  that  might  take  us,  would  anyone 
be  willing  to  give  up  the  great  good  It  will 
surely  bring  all  of  us — if  only  man  can 
somehow  gain  the  wisdom  to  match  hla 
knowledge? 


SGT.  HAROLD  M.  8NODDY  DAY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   AI.ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12, 1971.  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  William 
A.  Egan,  proclaimed  that  day  as  Sgt. 
Harold  M.  Snoddy  Day  In  Alaska.  Ser- 
geant Snoddy  Is  29  years  old  and  lives  in 
Wrangell,  Alaska.  On  that  day  Sergeant 
Snoddy  received  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  for  his  act  of  heroism  per- 
formed In  connection  with  military 
operations  involving  conflict  with  an 
armed  hostile  force  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  on  May  12,  1969,  during  an 
enemy  rocket  attack  followed  by  a  ground 
assault  on  Landing  Zone  Grant  that  Ser- 
geant Snoddy  performed  so  heroically. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  attack  be- 
gan, a  contingent  of  sappers  managed  to 
overtake  four  perimeter  bunkers.  Ser- 
geant Snoddy,  who  had  volunteered  to 
join  the  reaction  force,  quickly  moved 
toward  the  threatened  area  to  repel  the 
assailants.  As  he  made  his  way  through 
the  hail  of  enemy  fire,  he  observed  sev- 
eral hostile  soldiers  just  outside  the  berm 
preparing  to  launch  a  B-40  rocket.  Un- 
leashing a  salvo  of  rifle  fire,  he  elimi- 
nated the  positions. 

Sergeant  Snoddy  resumed  his  advance 
on  the  enemy-held  bunkers,  and  despite 
being  thrown  to  the  ground  again  and 
again  by  the  concussion  of  satchel 
charges,  he  succeeded  In  recapturing  a 
perimeter  bimker  by  killing  the  enemy 
with  hand  grenades  thrown  into  a  nearby 
fortification,  routing  the  enemy.  He  then 
pursued  the  retreating  soldiers  as  they 
withdrew  to  another  bunker.  In  spite  of 
sustaining  a  fragmentation  wound,  Ser- 
geant Snoddy  continued  to  advance  and 
kill  two  of  the  enemy  before  they  reached 
the  bunker. 

Fearing  that  the  position  contained  in- 
jured American  personnel,  Sergeant 
Snoddy  refrained  from  employing  gre- 
nades, and  single-handedly  charged  the 
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bunker  to  silence  the  remainder  of  the 
enemy  force.  Inside  the  bunker,  Sergeant 
Snoddy  discovered  a  woimded  comrade 
whom  he  treated  and  evacuated  to  safety. 
I  wish  to  offer  to  Sergeant  Snoddy  and 
his  wife  Carole  my  congratulations  upon 
winning  this  high  honor  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Sergeant  Snoddy 
for  serving  our  country  with  valor  and 
distinction. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CLOSING  OP 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  HOSPITALS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 


OF    JtASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  address  a  group 
of  young  men  from  the  Harry  Lundberg 
School  of  Seamanship  in  Piney  Point, 
Md.,  at  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades 
Department  limcheon.  Because  many  of 
my  colleagues  sponsored  House  Con- 
current Resolution  151  to  express  con- 
gressional opposition  to  the  closing  of 
public  health  hospitals,  I  suggest  all 
those  interested  in  keeping  the  hospitals 
open,  read  the  following  statement  which 
I  delivered  at  the  luncheon: 

OpposmoN  TO  Closing  op  Public 
Health  HospriALS 

(By  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.) 

It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  this  age 
that  most  people  at  one  time  or  another  feel 
powerless.  The  youth  In  particular  complain 
about  this  Inability  to  Influence  change,  but 
it  is  not  Just  young  people  or  the  poor  or 
minority  groups  who  feel  this  frustration.  It 
Is  often  members  of  Congress  and  sometimes 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  particularly  when 
we  are  thwarted  by  an  administration  whose 
Ideology  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
Democratic  Congress  and  by  a  President 
who  doesn't  seem  to  have  the  same  view  of 
the  balance  of  powers  or  checks  and  balances 
that  we  In  the  Congress  see. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  matters  relating 
to  the  sagging  economy:  when  we  see  un- 
authorized Invasions  and  excursions  Into 
other  countries  and  when  we  see  the  virtual 
destruction  of  vital  domestic  programs,  we 
often  feel  that  the  President  has  more  power 
than  the  Congress. 

He  should  not,  and  constitutionally  he 
does  not,  and  there  are  many  of  us  In  the 
Congress  and  In  the  leadership  who  Intend 
to  reassert  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  mentioning  these  very  Important  and 
weighty  Issues,  you  may  be  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  my  topic  this  afternoon — the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  of  our  Nation. 
However,  this  Issue  In  itself  Is  Important,  Tor 
It  matters  whether  or  not  we  keep  open 
hospitals  and  clinics  to  offer  medical  service 
and  health  care.  But  it  Is  also  Important 
because  It  Is  Indicative  of  the  administra- 
tion's priorities,  the  Congress  response  and 
the  cooperation  between  Congress  and  repre- 
sentatives of  American  workers.  For  I  think 
that  in  the  Issue  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals,  the  Congress  may  be  achieving  a 
victory  and  at  this  time,  even  small  victories 
are  greatly  cherished. 

A  few  months  ago,  this  administration  let 
It  be  known  that  It  Intended  to  get  rid  of  the 
last  eight  remaining  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals — ^that  It  was  going  to  put  an  end 
to  a  system  of  medical  service  which  has 
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endured  In  this  country  since  the  First  Con- 
gress established  the  Marine  hospitals. 

This  disclosure  brought  a  response  from 
the  maritime  community — from  management 
and  labor,  alike. 

It  brought  protests  from  community 
leaders — mayors,  city  councllmen,  health 
authorities. 

It  produced  an  Immediate  reaction  on 
Capitol  Hill  from  Members  of  both  parties 
and  from  all  sections  of  the  country  who 
recognize  that  this  Nation  needs  more,  not 
less,  medical  facilities  to  meet  Its  growing 
medical  needs. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  have  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  In  our  district  and 
know  of  the  great  good  they  accomplish  were 
personally  concerned.  But  so  were  many  other 
Members  who  knew  of  the  much  needed  work 
these  hospitals  accomplished. 

In  a  sense  It  seemed  almost  unbelievable 
that  at  the  present  time,  when  every  Individ- 
ual In  the  Nation  knows  of  the  great  need  for 
health  care  and  extended  health  service,  that 
this  administration  would  attempt  to  close 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  even  listed  the  great  health  care 
needs  of  the  Nation  as  one  of  his  great  goals. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  his  budget  message 
carried  no  funds  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

On  December  21  of  last  year,  I  personally 
wrote  to  ElUot  Richardson,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, protesting  the  proposed  closing  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics. 
At  that  time,  I  said  "It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Is  one  of  the  worst  times  to  consider  closing 
medical  facilities.  In  what  U  acknowledged  to 
be  a  severe  health  crisis  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  Is  Ironic  that  your  Department 
should  be  considering  such  a  move." 

Dozens  of  my  colleagues  did  likewise,  and 
In  the  new  Congress  even  more  members 
Joined  In  opposing  this  senseless  step. 

The  Maritime  Trades  Department,  the 
Seafarers  International  Union  and  other 
members  of  the  seafaring  community  urged 
the  Congress  to  protect  these  hospitals 
against  liquidation.  As  a  result  of  your  urg- 
ing, for  which  I  commend  you  heartily,  weU 
over  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  sponsored  resolutions  de- 
manding that  these  hospiltals  be  kept  open. 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate called  public  hearings  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  Issue  and  today  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
is  rendering  his  opinion  and  that  opinion, 
of  which  he  Informed  the  committee  pre- 
viously. Is  tliat  the  DHEW  has  no  power  to 
dose  the  eight  remaining  hospitals. 

I  am  delighted  at  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's ruling. 

It  sustains  an  opinion  which  he  handed 
down  several  years  ago — namely  that  the 
secretary  of  HEW  had  no  authority  to  liq- 
uidate aU  of  these  hospitals  at  one  time. 
Unfortunately,  bureaucrats — regardless  of 
which  admlnlstraUon  they  work  for — are 
very  adept  at  the  art  of  cat-sklnnlng. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Comptroller 
General  said  that  HEW  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  liquidate  all  of  the  PHS  hos- 
pitals. HEW  responded  by  liquidating  some 
of  them. 

There,  of  course,  can  be,  and  I  am  afraid 
there  ml^t  be  some  chicanery  within  this 
framework. 

Does  ttilfl  administration  Intend  to  close 
these  hospitals  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  picking 
off  Boston  perhaps  this  year,  Baltimore  next 
and  60  on.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  a  pessimist 
or  a  cynic  about  the  Intentions  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  the  Congress  has  in  the 
past  two  years  the  extremely  sad  and  frus- 
trating experience  of  authorizing  funds  for 
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certain  projects,  appropriating  funds  for 
those  purpioees  and  then  having  the  presi- 
dent refuse  to  spend  those  funds  or  instruct- 
ing the  bureau  of  the  budget  to  put  a  hold 
on  those  expenditures. 

So  we  in  the  Congress  have  kept  up  our 
pressure  on  the  administration  to  keep  these 
hospitals  open  so  that  they  may  perform  the 
service  for  which  they  were  Intended. 

Secretary  Richardson  has  rertreated  from 
his  original  position  and  now  he  is  telling 
us  that  he  never  intended  to  shut  down  the 
public  health  service  hocpltals;  that  Instead 
he  would  Just  like  to  turn  them  over  to  some 
other  authorities,  such  as  individual  com- 
munities, medical  schools  or  universities. 

The  incentives  the  department  has  been 
offering  to  these  institutions  In  order  to 
convince  them  to  take  over  these  public 
health  service  hospitals  have  been  phenom- 
enal. 

These  hospitals  were  built  and  authorized 
to  provide  medical  care  to  the  American  sea- 
farer. The  tradition  of  the  maritime  hospital 
Is  nearly  2  centuries  old  and  was  created  for 
a  reason  and  still  has  a  function. 

What  we  need  now  In  America  is  more  hos- 
pitals, more  and  better  health  care  that  wlU 
extend  to  all  segments  of  our  population.  It 
Is  not  the  time  to  be  closing  health  care 
facilities  or  to  transfer  a  hospital  to  an 
institution  or  organization  that  does  not 
want  It  nor  could  afford  to  maintain  It. 

Secretary  Richardson,  although  backing 
down  from  his  original  proposal,  does  not 
yet  fully  seem  to  understand  that  the  basic 
character  of  these  hospitals  Is  both  relevant 
today  and  provide  for  health  care  assistance 
to  many  factions  of  the  community. 

The  secretary  had  considered  transferring 
the  PHS  Hospitals  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration or  to  the  Community  Health  Facul- 
ties and  asking  them  to  be  responsible  for  the 
medical  care  of  American  seamen. 

Maritime,  labor  and  management,  as  well 
as  the  Cong^-ess,  have  rejected  this  scheme. 
It  seems  that  the  Administration  too  often 
refers  to  the  PHS  Hospitals  as  outdated. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  PHS  Hospital  we  have  In 
Boston — The  Brighton-Marine  Hospital. 

During  Fiscal  1970,  this  hospital  treated 
17,000  people.  In  addition,  It  cared  for  more 
than  58,000  In  need  of  out-patient  caire. 

The  Boston  facility  Is  old.  It  was  con- 
structed In  1799 — A  year  after  the  public 
health  service  was  foimded:  Indicating  that 
while  John  Adams  was  a  conservative,  he 
also  saw  the  need  to  serve  his  home-town 
constituents. 

Among  those  treated  In  Boston  were 
American  seamen,  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  other  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  and  patients  referred  to 
the  hospital  by  the  Bureau  of  Employee 
compensation.  But  thousands  more  received 
benefits  from  the  Boston  Hospital. 

Like  other  public  health  service  facilities, 
the  Boston  Hospital  works  closely  with  the 
community  In  ail  facets  of  health  care.  For 
example,  the  Boston  Hospital  now  conducts 
three  family  planning  clinics  each  week — 
with  special  services  for  low-Income  citizens. 
It  conducts  a  college  mental  health  Infir- 
mary that  provides  Inpatient  care  for  partic- 
ipants In  the  plan. 

Coast  guardsmen  receive  Intensive  oare  In 
a  rehabilitation  program  fostered  by  the 
hospital.  Research  by  Its  pharmacists  has  re- 
sulted In  a  new  program  of  drug  distribu- 
tion and  a  modification  of  the  unit-dose  sys- 
tem that  Is  serving  as  a  prototype  for  all 
public  health  service  hospitals. 

The  hospital  works  closely  with  several 
universities  and  technical  schools  in  the  area 
In  the  training  of  medical  laboratory  assist- 
ants, dental  assistants,  physical  therapists, 
medical  record  technicians  and  medical 
students. 
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On  the  Job  training  programs  are  con- 
ducted for  a  vast  airray  of  sUlls — skills  tbat 
are  In  strong  demand  across  the  Nation. 

Professionals  In  the  Boston  hospital  work 
with  those  wishing  to  become  radiology  tech- 
nicians, nursing  assistants,  operating  room 
technicians,  medical  secretaries,  pharmacy 
assistants,  physical  therapy  aides  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  professional  and  semi-profes- 
sional Jobs  that  are  unique  to  the  medical 
fleld. 

So  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Boston  hospital 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  commu- 
nity and  Its  people.  And  It  has  performed 
all  of  Its  functions — care,  research,  commu- 
nity activity  and  training  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $58  per  patient  day. 

I  know  of  no  voluntary  or  private  hospital 
that  can  come  close  to  that  mark— either  In 
service  or  In  cost. 

What  we  are  asking  for,  and  why  we  are 
opposing  the  closing  of  these  hospitals  Is  not 
special  privilege  and  special  treatment.  We 
in  the  Congress  are  merely  saying  that  it  Is 
foolish,  IneflBclent  and  callous  to  close  hos- 
pitals at  a  time  when  a  national  health  care 
program  and  new  and  additional  facilities 
are  most  needed. 

Hospitals  provide  care  that  is  greatly  need- 
ed. We  have  kept  these  hospitals  operating 
so  far  and  with  your  support  and  continued 
Interest  we  will  keep  them  open  In  the  future. 

Thank  you. 


THE    AMERICAN    WORKER— SCAPE- 
GOAT FOR  ECONOMIC  BLUNDERS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  urgent  tasks  which  faced  the  new 
administration  2  years  ago  was  to  reverse 
the  tide  of  inflation  and  restore  stability 
to  our  economy.  During  the  better  part 
of  1969  it  seemed  reasonable  to  coimsel 
patience,  to  give  the  new  administration 
time  for  its  policies  and  programs  to 
take  hold.  But  1969  ended  with  no  im- 
provement and  so  has  1970.  Today.  26 
months  since  the  Nixon  administration 
took  office,  what  is  the  picture? 

Unemployment  continues  at  an  un- 
acceptably  high  level  of  6.2  percent. 

Prices,  not  counting  food,  are  up  over 
7  percent. 

The  gross  national  product  shows  an 
actual  decrease  in  real  growth  for  the 
first  time  since  1958. 

This  continued  stagnation  in  our  econ- 
omy is  cause  enough  for  alarm.  But  of 
equal  concern  is  the  increasing  tendency 
for  this  administration  to  make  the 
American  working  man  and  woman  the 
scapegoat  for  Its  own  economic  failures. 

By  refusing  to  use  the  prestige  of  the 
White  House  to  "jawbone"  industry  into 
holding  the  Une  on  prices,  the  admin- 
istration caused  an  11 -percent  rise  In 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Its  policies, 
while  failing  to  enlist  the  aid  of  big  busi- 
ness, the  banks  and  Wall  Street  in  the 
fight  against  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment actually  made  it  easier  for  blue- 
chip  corporations  to  find  easy  credit  for 
conglomerate  takeovers  and  Investments 
in  foreign  subsidiaries.  The  administra- 
tion found  funds  to  reward  inefficient 
and  wasteful  industries  such  as  Lockheed 
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Aircraft  and  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
with  loan  guarantees  and  other  subsidies 
but  opposed  Democratic  initiatives  aimed 
at  relieving  inflation  without  bankrupt- 
ing the  worklngman. 

Among  these  initiatives  were  legisla- 
tion giving  the  President  powers  to  estab- 
lish temporary  wage  and  price  controls, 
legislation  controlling  exorbitant  interest 
rates  and  a  new,  far-reaching  program 
of  public  service  jobs.  A  strong  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  bill,  initiated  by 
Democratic  leaders  in  Congress,  was  op- 
posed by  the  administration,  responding 
to  pressure  from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  President  went  so  far  as 
to  threaten  vetoes  of  two  bills  containing 
Federal  employees  pay  and  health  bene- 
fits and  convinced  a  majority  of  House 
Republicans  to  opposed  one  bill  and  try 
to  weaken  another.  And  the  administra- 
tion has  declined  invitations  even  to 
testify  on  legislation  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2  an  hour  and  to  ex- 
tend coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

It  was  interesting  to  note,  during  last 
fall's  campaigning,  that  the  Republican 
Party  made  a  concerted  effort  to  con- 
vince workers  that  the  Democrats  had 
forgotten  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposed  emergency  com- 
pensation for  black  lung  victims,  op- 
posed a  tough  job  safety  bill,  opposed 
wage  and  health  benefits  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, opposed  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  minimums,  and  stood  si- 
lent while  81  percent  of  the  House  Repub- 
licans voted  to  deny  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmworkers. 

The  administration's  latest  economic 
initiative  has  been  to  suspend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  provisions  requiring  payment 
of  prevailing  area  wage  rates  on  Federal 
construction  projects — a  step  which  can 
only  further  jeopardize  thoiisands  of 
workers  and  their  families. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  a 
word  of  criticism  has  come  from  the  ad- 
ministration regarding  the  exorbitant 
profits  the  banking  conmiunlty  has  en- 
joyed at  the  expense  of  the  average  fam- 
ily. Who  can  name  one  group  of  workers 
for  whom  1970  was  as  good  as  it  was  for 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  with  net  operating 
profits  of  21.9  percent,  or  First  National 
Bank  of  Dallas  with  19.2  percent  profits, 
or  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  with  profits 
of  16.1  percent? 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  a  wide  ranging  program 
aimed  at  improving  conditions  for  Amer- 
ican workers  and  for  the  economy  in 
genei-al.  Among  Mr.  Meany's  proposals 
were  modernization  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and 
raise  the  wage  fioor,  full  funding  of  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs,  creation  of 
public  service  jobs  through  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Federal  as- 
sumption of  welfare  costs,  further  tax 
reform,  enactment  of  a  health  security 
program  such  as  that  I  have  sponsored 
with  Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  Con- 
gresswoman  M.^rtha  Griffiths  and 
others,  and  establishment  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral mechanism  for  meeting  the  current 
urban  financial  crisis  through  long-term. 
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low-interest  loans  to  States  and  cities— 
a  proposal  that  is  my  current  top  legis- 
lative priority. 

The  Nixon  administration's  attitude 
toward  these  and  other  initiatives  will 
be  the  true  hallmark  of  its  concern  for 
the  American  worker  and  his  family.  TWg 
administration  can  no  longer  ask  for 
time  to  work  out  its  "game  plan."  Time 
has  already  run  out  for  the  5.4  million 
unemployed  in  America.  Let  the  White 
House  be  on  notice:  rhetoric  will  no 
longer  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
action. 


DEFOLIANT  USE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

op   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  this  House  the  following  articles  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Bryce  Nelsen  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

[Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  31,  1970) 

Deaths  of  90  Vnrr  Children  After  Use  or 

Depouant  Told 

(By  Bryce  Nelson) 

Chicago. — Ninety  Infants  and  young  chil- 
dren reportedly  died  in  a  four-month  period 
In  a  Montagnard  refugee  hamlet  in  South 
Vietnam  that  had  been  sprayed  with  a  de- 
foliant. It  was  learned  Wednesday  at  the 
American  Assn  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  meeting  here. 

The  group's  herbicide  assessment  commis- 
sion, which  visited  the  hamlet  In  August. 
1970.  is  trying  to  determine  If  there  is  a  link 
between   the   deaths  and  spraying  in   1969. 

The  commission  Is  now  examining  hair 
samples  of  mothers  from  the  hamlet  and 
others  near  the  scene  of  the  spraying.  It  has 
not  yet  made  any  determination  about 
whether  the  spraying  of  herbicide  near  that 
hamlet  actually  caused  the  deaths  of  the 
90  ohUdren. 

The  hajiUet,  the  name  of  which  Is  not 
available,  originally  had  a  population  of 
about  350.  It  is  located  In  Quang  Ngal 
province. 

deaths  not  mentioned 

The  commission  Issued  a  report  on  the 
effects  of  the  military  use  of  herbicides  in 
South  Vietnam  on  Wednesday,  but  made  no 
mention  of  Its  Investigation  of  whether  her- 
bicides were  causing  the  deaths  of  humans. 

The  spraying,  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  done  with  the  herbicide  "Blue"  which 
contains  arsenic,  was  designed  to  kill  crope 
being  grown  on  nearby  hillsides.  But  some 
apparently  reached  a  nearby  pond  from 
which  villagers  take  their  water. 

The  Army  spraying  program  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  gone  on  lnten<slvely  for  the  last  five 
years  to  eliminate  forest  cover  and  to  destroy 
crops  believed  to  be  used  to  feed  the  Viet 
Cong  or  Viet  Cong  sympathizers. 

TTie  U.S  government  has  consistently 
maintained  that  these  defoliants  affect 
plants  only. 

In  a  not-yet  released  commission  docu- 
ment on  interviews  prepared  with  those  in 
Vietnam  who  believe  themselves  affected  by 
spraying,  the  following  notation  Is  found: 
"Ninety  people  (20%  of  the  population)  have 
died  here  in  four  months,  most  of  them  in 
the  period  of  last  September  to  last  Decem- 
ber, from  exposiire  to  spraying  and  drinking 
water  contaminated  with  herbicide  after 
spraying  operations  laat  September  and 
October.  Airplanes  flew  over  here  spraying 
directly  la  this  village.  People  were  affected 
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.yen  though  they  carefuUy  bouea  the 
water  .  .  but  the  fact  that  proved  that 
these  people  died  due  to  herbicides  is  that 
the  deaths  did  not  continue  long  after  the 
planes  no  longer  sprayed.  Personnel  of  the 
Provincial  Health  Service  also  believe  that 
people  died  here  due  to  herbicides." 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  commission 
did  not  make  any  Judgment  on  this  case  is 
that  the  group  also  received  reports  from 
Vietnamese  who  were  not  adversely  affected 
by  direct  applications  of  herbicides. 

Wednesday  the  530-man  AAA8  council, 
with  six  dissenting  votes,  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  Immediate  discontinuation  of 
»U  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 


(Prom  The  Village  Voice,  Jan.  28,  1971  ] 
Tc  My's  Children:  Death  by  Defoliation? 
( By  Bryce  Nelson ) 
Ninety  infants  and  children  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  hamlet  of  Tu  My  are  reported  to 
have  died  in  the  autumn  of  1969  after  U.S. 
aerial  spraying  of  the  herbicide  "Blue"  on 
the  liamlet  and  the  pond  from  which  the 
villagers  drew  their  water  supply. 

The  Herbicide  Assessment  Commission  for 
the  American  As.sociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment oi  Science  (AAAS)  visited  the  hamlet 
in  Augu-t  of  1970  and  ascertained  that  chil- 
dren had  died  in  the  hamlet.  The  Commission 
is  currently  conducting  scientific  studies  of 
hair  from  mothers  in  the  hamlet  to  deter- 
mine if  arsenic  (the  main  active  ingredient 
of  'Blue")  is  present.  The  U.S.  miliUry  con- 
tinues extensive  use  of  the  herbicides  "Blue" 
and  "White"  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Since  the  Commission  has  made  no  sclen- 
tlflc  determination  yet  whether  the  herbicide 
spraying  actually  caused  these  deaths,  It  did 
not  mention  this  incident  In  its  widely  pub- 
licized report  on  the  military  use  of  herbi- 
cides which  it  presented  at  the  AAAS  meeting 
in  Chicago  in  late  December.  But  the  facts 
that  the  Commission  is  conducting  such  an 
investigation  and  that  a  large  group  of  chil- 
dren may  have  been  killed  by  U.S.-applied 
herbicides  are  largely  unreported  by  the 
press. 

Tu  My  is  a  Montagnard  refugee  camp  lo- 
cated a  few  miles  from  Quang  Ngai  in  an 
area  controlled  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  in  Quang  Ngai  province  (the 
same  unfortunate  province  which  contains 
My  Lai).  The  spraying  is  believed  to  have 
been  ordered  to  kill  crops  grown  on  adjacent 
hillsides. 

The  Army  has  sprayed  intensively  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  past  half  dozen  years  to 
eliminate  forest  cover  and  to  destroy  crops 
which  are  believed  to  be  used  by  the  Vietcong 
or  Vietcong  sympathizers.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  long  asserted  that  the  defoliants 
affect  only  plants,  not  humans,  and  has  not 
given  credence  to  NLF  claims  that  200  South 
Vletname.'^e  are  killed  annually  by  herbicides. 

A  not  yet  released  Commission  document 
containing  interview  material  with  Viet- 
namese contains  the  following  notation: 
"Ninety  people  (20  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion) have  died  here  In  four  months,  most 
of  them  in  the  period  of  last  September  to 
last  December,  from  exposure  to  spraying 
and  drinking  water  contaminated  with 
herbicide  after  spraying  operations  last 
September  and  October.  Airplane  flew  over 
tiere  spraying  directly  in  this  village.  People 
were  affected  even  though  they  carefully 
boiled  the  water.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  that 
proved  that  these  people  died  due  to  herbi- 
cides is  that  the  deaths  did  not  continue  long 
after  the  planes  no  longer  sprayed.  Personnel 
of  the  Provincial  Health  Service  also  believe 
that  people  died  here  due  to  herbicides." 

One  of  the  Commission  members  who 
visited  the  affected  hamlet.  Harvard  Medical 
School  Professor  John  Constable,  points  out 
that  "from  a  political  point  of  view.  It  la  of 
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great  importance  that  people  in  Vietnam 
think  their  friends  and  relatives  have  been 
killed  by  herbicides,  even  if  It  is  not  scienti- 
fically provable." 

The  Quang  Ngai  hospital  ordinarily  admits 
only  a  couple  of  persons  a  month  from  the 
Tu  My  area.  Constable  said,  but  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1969  it  admitted  36 
children;  at  least  10  of  these  are  believed  to 
have  died.  Constable  rules  out  the  possibility 
that  the  children  were  suffering  from  den- 
gue. The  children  were  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital with  such  diagnoses  as  gastric  dis- 
orders, pneumonia.  Infection,  malaria,  diar- 
rhea, and  anemia.  Tu  My  residents  told  the 
Commission  that  people  and  animals  drink- 
ing the  water  and  animals  eating  grais  (such 
as  water  buffalo)  were  affected  after  the 
spraying.  Constable  said  the  Commission 
was  not  able  to  find  other  evidence  of  large 
group  epidemics  which  might  l>€  related  to 
herbicides,  although  the  Commission  did 
receive  reports  of  adverse  effects  on  small 
numbers  of  individuals  In  other  locations. 
One  of  the  reasons  the  Commission  did  not 
make  any  Judgment  on  the  Tu  My  deaths  is 
that  it  also  received  reports  that  applications 
of  herbicides  had  not  affected  humsms  in 
some  other  locations.  Constable  noted  that 
the  Commission  had  tried  to  be  "very 
cautious"  in  stating  Its  scientific  conclu- 
sions. (Reactions  to  herbicide  spraying  could 
depend  on  a  variety  of  factors,  including  the 
agent  used,  the  size  of  the  dosage,  the 
method  of  Ingestion,  and  individual  toler- 
ance to  the  chemical.) 

In  the  Commission  document,  prepared 
from  interview  material,  are  several  com- 
ments from  Vietnamese  who  believed  that 
spraying  caused  deaths  in  their  villages.  One 
mother  stated  "Two  of  my  children  died 
after  eating  manioc  exposed  to  herbicide, 
which  went  gradually  into  their  livers  and 
blood."  Another  said,  "My  son  was  three 
years  old  and  died  In  November.  He  seemed 
drunk  because  of  the  medicine  sprayed  by 
an  airplane."  In  another  location,  Vietnam- 
ese stated:  "Two  people  died  here  from 
drinking  water  contaminated  by  a  herbicide 
two  years  ago." 

The  Commission  was  hampered  In  assessing 
the  actual  damage  done  because  the  areas 
most  siffected  by  herbicides  are  under  Viet- 
cong Influence  and  thus  unsafe  to  visit.  In 
the  Commission's  report.  Dr.  Constable 
pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  stillbirths  among 
humans  In  Tay  Ninh  province  (which  the 
Commission  did  visit)  was  much  higher  than 
that  reported  elsewhere  in  Vietnam.  Tay 
Nlnh  province  has  been  heavily  sprayed  with 
Agent  "Orange,"  one  component  of  which  Is 
2,4,5-T.  The  U.S.  government  banned  use  of 
"Orange"  In  Vietnam  In  April,  six  months 
after  it  was  publicly  revealed  that  large  doses 
of  2,4,5-T  caused  much  higher  Incidences  of 
birth  defects  In  mice  and  rats.  The  Commis- 
sion report  noted  that  the  highest  rate  of 
stUlblrths  in  Vietnam  was  In  1967,  the  year 
of  maximum  herbicide  spraying. 

The  Commission  report  pointed  to  an  un- 
usual Increase  in  two  birth  defects — cleft 
palate  and  spina  bifida  (Incompletely  en- 
closed spinal  cord) — recorded  at  a  Saigon 
hospital.  The  Commission  said  there  was  no 
scientific  proof  that  herbicides  had  caused 
such  defects  but  urged  further  study  of  pos- 
sible causal  connections  Including  a  "careful 
autopsy  of  monsters  and  other  stUlborns" 
and  of  those  with  congenital  abnormalities 
who  died. 

Without  being  Informed  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  possibility  that  herbicides  may  be 
connected  to  the  deaths  of  humans  In  Viet- 
nam, the  530-member  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Council  still  passed, 
with  only  six  dissenting  votes,  a  resolution 
recommending  immediate  discontinuation 
of  the  use  of  all  herbicides  in  Indochina.  It 
would  have  been  unthinkable  for  the  AAAS 
Council,  a  cautious  and  conservative  body. 
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to  have  passed  such  a  resolution  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  The  resolution  stated  that  "there 
is  now  strong  evidence  that  the  anti-plant 
chemlc&ls  used  for  defoliation  and  crop 
destruction  in  Vietnam  have  seriously  dam- 
aged the  ecology  of  that  country  and  may 
be  a  serious  threat  to  the  health  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  particularly  to  the 
health,  livelihood,  and  social  structure  of 
Vietnam's  hill  tribes  (Montagnards)." 

It  now  seems  clear  that  the  UJ3.  military 
began  large-scale  defoliation  In  Vietnam 
without  knowing  much  (or  perhaps  caring) 
alKiut  the  effect  of  massive  applications  of 
herbicides  on  humans,  on  other  animals,  or 
even  on  forests  and  crops.  There  has  been 
some  indication  that  the  White  House  will 
order  a  halt  to  spraying  In  Vietnam  when 
existing  stocks  are  depleted,  but  this  Is 
hardly  soon  enough  for  the  Vietnamese 
civilian  who  feels  his  family's  health  virlll  be 
ruined  by  continued  graying. 

The  only  way  the  United  States  can  escape 
the  repeated  charges  that  Its  use  of  herbicides 
is  killing  Vietnamese  children  and  Is  doing 
catastrophic  harm  to  the  ecology  of  Vietnam 
is  to  stop  spraying  now. 


WIVES  OF  MINNESOTANS  MISSING- 
IN-ACTION  TESTIFY  FOR  ANTI- 
WAR BILL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  9, 
the  Minnesota  Senate  passed  43  to  21 
a  bill  aimed  at  preventing  Minnesota 
servicemen  from  serving  overseas, 
against  their  will,  in  a  war  undeclared  by 
Congress. 

Hearings  on  a  companion  bill  were 
held  before  the  Minnesota  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Friday,  February  26, 
1971.  The  wives  of  three  Minnesotans 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  testified  at 
these  hearings. 

Two  of  these  courageous  women  are 
constituents  of  mine:  Mrs.  David  Winn 
whose  husband  disappeared  over  North 
Vietnam  in  1968  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Walsh.  Mrs.  Walsh's  husband  disap- 
peared in  early  1969  over  Laos.  The  third 
woman.  Mrs.  David  Everson.  comes  from 
Coon  Rapids,  Minn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Walsh  has  sent  me 
a  copy  of  her  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Minnesota  Legislature.  I 
include  this  testimony  and  a  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  report  of  the  hearing  in 
the  Record.  Each  gives  a  good  indication 
of  the  severe  pressures  felt  by  some  un- 
sung heroes  of  this  tragic  war — the  fam- 
ilies of  POW's  and  MIA's: 

Testimony  bt  Mas.  Richard  Walsh 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Sharon  Walsh  and  I  live 
in  Minneapolis.  My  husbands'  name  Is  Lt. 
Col.  Richard  A.  Walsh,  United  Statee  Air 
Force.  He  is  missing  in  action  over  Laos  since 
February  15.  1969.  My  husband  grew  up  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  and  is  one  of  our  native 
sons.  He  graduated  from  St.  Thomas  Military 
Academy  and  volunteered  at  age  17  to  serve 
with  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  during 
the  last  year  of  World  War  II.  He  then  re- 
ceived a  senatorial  appointment  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  after  which  he 
chose  his  commission  In  the  United  States 
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Air  Force  and  went  to  pilot  training  to  fulfill 
a  wish  to  fly. 

My  husband  wore  the  uniform  of  his  coun- 
try for  over  twenty  years.  He  was  a  dedicated 
believer  In  supporting  his  president  and  our 
nation.  I  never  recall  him  doubting  the 
reasons  for  our  presence  In  Asia,  but  I  think 
II  he  were  here  today  he  would  question  our 
Involvement  In  that  poor  country.  At  any 
rate,  I  must  speak  out  from  my  personal 
anguish  and  support  ajid  urge  the  peissage 
of  this  resolution  we  are  dlscusslzig  here 
today. 

Last  March,  I  left  Minnesota  to  go  to  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Vietnam  to  attempt  to  learn 
about  my  husband's  fate.  I  had  previously 
written  many  letters  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Palhet  Lao  requesting  informa- 
tion about  my  husband's  accident.  All  of 
these  many  letters  remained  unanswered. 
Finally,  In  an  issue  of  The  Far  Eastern  Eco- 
nomic Review,  a  magazine  published  in 
Hong  Kong,  there  appeared  an  article  about 
Sot  Pethraal.  a  Neo  lAO  Hak  Sat  Representa- 
tive, the  political  arm  of  the  Pathet  Lao  In- 
surgent party  of  Laos.  In  this  article  M. 
Pethrasl  stated  that  he  had  received  many 
letters  from  families  about  their  missing 
men.  He  said  he  had  shoe  b;xes  full  of  these 
letters  in  a  closet  and  -hat  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  pass  them  on.  I  decided  then  to  go 
and  talk  to  him  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
In  Laos.  I  wrote  and  .^^cn:  cablee  asking  to 
see  them.  When  I  arrived  in  Vientiane,  the 
capltol  of  Lao.'^.  I  went  first  to  the  Ncrth 
Vietnamese  Embassy  and  asked  the  first 
minister  if  my  husband  were  a  prisoner  in 
North  Vietnam.  He  removed  a  slip  of  paper 
from  his  pocket  and  looked  at  It,  and  then 
at  me.  saying,  "your  husband  Is  not  a  pris- 
oner of  war  In  North  Vietnam."  I  then  went 
to  see  M.  Petharst  who  Is  held  a  virtual  pris- 
oner In  his  villa  In  the  center  of  the  city. 
After  going  through  two  sets  of  guards  with 
machine  guns,  I  was  able  to  wait  In  M. 
Pethrasl's  parlor  for  him  to  come  and  keep 
our  appointment.  My  Interpreter,  a  Cana- 
dian missionary,  spoke  both  Lao  and  French. 
M.  Pethrasl  asked  If  anyone  else  in  the  room 
spoke  French.  I  Indicated,  "yes."  At  this,  he 
said  "We  will  speak  In  Lao".  The  summation 
of  the  three  hour  meeting  with  M.  Pethrasl 
was  that  nothing,  I  repeat  nothing  would  be 
communicated  about  the  almost  three  hun- 
dred men  who  are  missing  In  Laos,  until 
the  American  forces  s'-op  bombing  his  coun- 
try. He  did  say  that  he  thought  they  are 
holding  about  one  hundred  pilots.  He  was 
firm  and  adamant  In  saying  that  when  we 
cease  bombing,  then  and  only  then  would 
there  be  an  accounting  of  the  men  missing 
In  Laos. 

The  number  of  men  missing  In  Laos  Is 
ever  Increasing.  Not  one  letter  from  any 
American  has  ever  come  out  of  Laos.  Not 
one  American  man  Is  listed  as  a  prisoner 
In  Laos — all  287  are  listed  as  M.I.A. — missing 
In  action. 

Gentlemen,  the  war  haa  gone  on  too  long, 
the  bombing  has  gone  on  too  long.  I  believe 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  to  be 
rigidly  Inflexible  In  this  regard.  They  mean 
what  they  say  when  they  say  there  will  be 
no  man  released  until  we  set  a  date  for  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  suppcyrtive  and  com- 
bative troops  from  South  Vietnam.  There- 
fore. I  was  very  d^Mwesed  to  read  last  night's 
headline  stating  President  Nixon's  refusal 
to  withdraw  until  the  prisoners  were  re- 
leased. This  Is  a  stalemate  with  the  other 
side  holding  the  trump  card — the  men  them- 
selves. Why  Is  the  President  saying  this  at 
this  time?  I  am  sad  to  say  that  I  question 
his  motives.  Could  he  be  attempting  to  state 
a  case  for  his  present  enlargement  of  the 
war  Into  Laos  and  Cambodia?  I  do  not  know. 
Several  months  ago  I  wrote  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  paper.  I  would  like  to  read  them 
to  you  now,  but  I  would  ask  for  yotir  under- 
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standing  of  the  anguish  that  caused  these 
bitter  feelings. 

The  Vietnam  War?  Nine  men  proejjer  while 
the  tenth  goes  off  to  war.  Are  wars  Inevitable? 
The  mark  of  Cain?  The  men  who  make  them 
and  the  men  who  fight  thern.  are  they  mutu- 
ally allied?  Unfortunately  the  men  who  make 
them  rarely  must  fight  them.  They  do  not 
put  their  lives  In  Jeopardy,  their  bodies  in 
the  path  of  a  bullet.  Let  It  be  a  requirement 
for  our  policy  wizards  to  at  least  view  an 
anti-war  film,  where  phoney  blood  flows  from 
young  men's  wounds,  or  should  they  wlah 
reality,  let  them  visit  orphanages  where  bomb 
deformed  children  wait  to  die.  Let  them  im- 
merse themselves  and  the  ones  they  love 
In  the  horrors  of  war. 

Many  unanswerable  questions  are  always 
there  as  he  will  never  again  be  able  to 
come  home  to  me,  but  he  was  a  man  of  such 
Integrity,  self-discipline  and  courage  who 
met  the  ultimate  challenge  of  his  life  In 
keeping  with  the  manner  In  which  he  lived. 

We  as  humans  are  all  of  us  trapped  In  the 
scheme  of  things  and  few  of  us  have  the 
myth  of  free  will.  The  dice  are  pretty  well 
loaded  from  the  beginning.  I  think  my  hus- 
band's sacrifice  will  help  his  three  sons  and 
other  young  men,  but  not  In  sustaining  the 
communlst-paranola-mentallty  that  brought 
us,  as  America,  to  this  personal  and  national 
tragedy.  We  must  never  again  try  to  under- 
write another  nation's  determination  to  de- 
fend Itself  with  treaties  that  cost  much  too 
much. 

When  It  Is  all  over,  some  day,  what  will 
we  have  learned?  What  will  It  have  told  us 
about  America  and  the  world,  Anthony 
Lewis,  the  Jotu-nallst  asks.  About  the  rela- 
tionship between  political  ends  and  military 
means.  I  would  also  say  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  for  a  political  end  of 
modest  significance,  we  have  caused  military 
destruction  beyond  belief  and  now  It  en- 
larges Itself  like  a  spreading  cancer  Into 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  In  the  name  of  moral- 
ity, we  must  stop.  Cease  arousing  fear 
among  others  and  revtilslon  and  dissension 
among  ourselves.  Please  do  not  sacrifice  my 
sons  too. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  read  an 
essay  written  by  our  thirteen  year  old  son, 
Michael : 

"thb  card 

"On  Thursday  I  got  the  Card.  I  looked 
with  horror  at  It,  shivering  at  every  glance. 
I  would  go  through  hell  and  come  out.  or  I 
would  be  wasted,  and  thrown  away.  Other 
people  got  cards  too.  and  they  were  thinking 
as  I.  Then  I  went  to  a  hot  place  on  the 
coast,  I  sweated  and  worked  to  learn,  learn 
what  other  men  had  learned  when  they  went 
to  the  hell  away  from  home.  Six  weeks 
later.  I  was  done.  I  was  to  go  to  the  place 
which  I  didn't  think  about  before. 

"I  was  in  the  Jungle  walking  in  a  grassy 
field.  I  had  killed,  but  for  a  commitment  .  .  . 
Now  It  was  my  turn.  I  stepped  Into  the 
undercover.  Then  I  ran.  Bang!  I  lay  8tlll, 
for  I  had  been  wEisted.  My  life  was  over,  but 
for  the  commitment  I  died,  and  I  died  fifty 
years  before  my  time.  I  had  been  drafted." 

[From  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press, 
Feb.  27,  1971] 

POW  Wrvrs  Testd-t  for  Antiwar  Bill 
(By  Lee  Egerstrom) 

"I'm  sorry,  I  Just  don't  think  I  can  do 
this,"  the  wife  of  a  Mlnnesotan  missing  in 
Vietnam  told  a  House  committee  Friday 
stopping  short  her  testimony  for  an  anti- 
war bill  before  the  Minnesota  Legislature. 

Mrs.  David  Everson,  Coon  Rapids,  Joined 
two  other  women  whose  husbands  are  ap- 
parent prisoners  of  war  In  Indochina  In 
speaking  for  the  bill  at  the  House  Judiciary 
hearing. 

Mrs.  Everson.  a  sister-ln-law  of  former  Rep. 
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Ronald  Everson,  Conservatlve-Wadena,  Iden- 
tlfied  herself  before  the  committee  and  said 
her  husband's  plane  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  In  1967.  But  then  she  stopped 
saying  she  couldn't  continue. 

The  dramatic  flair  was  the  latest  segment 
In  moving  war  Issues  from  the  streets  to  the 
halls  of  the  state  legislature. 

The  next  step  comes  Monday,  when  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate's  Conservative  and 
Liberal  caucuses  Join  hands  to  introduce  t 
bill  to  establish  an  Interim  committee  foi 
studying  a  conversion  "from  a  war  to  peace- 
time  socioeconomic  condition." 

Majority  Leader  Stanley  Holmqulst  and 
Minority  I^eader  Nicholas  Coleman  will  sti 
for  a  10-member  committee  to  form  a  state 
policy  "for  correcting  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences resulting  from  cutbacks  In  defense 
spending." 

The  House  has  two  antiwar  resolutions  be. 
fore  It  that  are  still  waiting  for  committee 
hearings.  One  calls  on  Congress  to  prepare 
a  constitutional  amendment  restricting  the 
use  of  servicemen  abroad  except  In  declared 
wars,  after  attacks  on  the  U.S.,  and  to  volun- 
tary assistance  to  foreign  governments.  The 
other  Is  a  resolution  stating  the  legislature's 
objections  to  the  country's  current  Involve- 
ment. 

The  wife  of  a  St.  Paul  pilot  missing  in  Laoe 
asked  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  approve 
the  bill  it  was  hearing  Friday,  her  voice 
breaking  from  emotional  strain. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ing, and  opponents  will  be  scheduled  to 
testify  when  the  bill  Is  taken  up  again 
likely  next  Friday.  The  bill  directs  the  state 
attorney  general  to  begin  a  class  action  suit 
for  Minnesota  servicemen  fighting  in  the 
undeclared  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

A  Senate  committee  approved  the  bill  % 
week  ago,  and  It  may  reach  the  Senate  floor 
late  next  week. 

Rep.  William  OJala,  Liberal-Aurora,  and 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  House  bill,  brought 
St.  Paul  attorney  Kenneth  Tllsen  to  the 
hearing  to  answer  legal  questions,  and  the 
three  POW  wives  among  the  bill's  speakers 
Mrs.  Richard  Walsh.  Minneapolis,  told  the 
committee  of  a  trip  to  Laos  she  took  to  try 
and  learn  if  her  husband  was  being  held  b? 
the  Pathet  Lao. 

She  was  told  about  100  American  pilot* 
are  prisoners  In  Laos,  but  the  Communlsu 
wont  say  If  her  husband,  a  St.  Paul  native. 
Is  among  them  until  the  U.S.  quits  bombing 
their  country. 

"This  Is  a  stalemate  with  the  other  side 
holding  the  trump  card."  Mrs.  Walsh  said. 
"We  must  never  again  try  to  underwrite 
another  country's  determination  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  David  Winn.  Minneapolis,  told  the 
committee  she  could  see  "a  possibility  In  the 
bin  you  have  drafted,"  but  she  asked  the 
legislature  to  also  create  an  ad  hoc  committee 
to  study  what  Minnesota  can  do  for  prisoners 
of  war.  She  said  her  husband  disappeared 
over  North  Vietnam  In  1968. 

OJala  and  Tllsen  were  asked  by  committee 
members  how  long  It  would  take  for  a  court 
test  of  the  constitutionality  of  sending  state 
servicemen  to  an  undeclared  war.  Tllsen  said 
the  attorney  general  could  start  action  on 
the  case  "within  weeks"  after  the  bill's  en- 
actment, and  oral  arguments  could  be  made 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  If  necessary, 
within  12  months. 

Rep.    Gary    Flakne,    Conservative-Minne- 
apolis, and  an   officer  In   a  military  reserve 
legal    branch,    asked    Tllsen    how    litigation  . 
might  affect  the  status  of  the  state's  service- 
men. 

Tllsen  said  he  doubted  their  status  would 
change  while  the  case  was  In  the  courts,  but 
It  Is  possible  Mlnnesotans  might  get  a  re- 
straining order  against  being  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. He  doubted,  however,  that  a  court 
would  consider  a  motion  from  anyone  already 
overseas. 
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MRS.  MARY  D.  CAIN  NAMED  TO 
DACOWITS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Mary 
D.  Cain,  of  Summit,  Miss.,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Summit  Sun,  and  the 
Woman  Constitutionalist  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin 
Laird  to  serve  a  3-year  term  on  the  De- 
fense Advisory  Committee  on  Women  in 
the  Services — DACOWITS. 

Miss  Mary  is  an  outstanding  American 
patriot  and  one  of  the  prominent  women 
leaders  of  the  South.  Certainly  this  ap- 
pointment could  not  have  gone  to  a  more 
able  or  dedicated  American. 

I  include  a  related  newsclipping  at 
this  point: 

[From   the   Summit    (Miss.)    Sun,   Mar.    18, 
1971] 
Mas.  Cain  Named  to  DACOWITS 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  has 
appointed  22  new  members  to  serve  a  three- 
year  term  on  the   Defense  Advisory   Com- 
mittee     on      Women      in      the      Services 
(DACOWITS). 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Cain,  editor -publisher  of  the 
SUN  and  The  Woman  Constitutionalist,  is 
among  the  22  named. 

Established  In  1051  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  limited  to  a  membership  of  60, 
DACOWITS  is  composed  of  "prominent 
civilian  women  who  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  outstanding  reputations  In  business, 
the  professions  or  public  service  and  their 
records  of  civic  leadership.  Members  serve 
as  IndlvlduEils,  not  as  official  representatives 
of  any  group  or  organization  with  which 
they  are  affiliated,"  Laird's  news  release  said. 
The  1971  DACOWITS  chairman  Is  Mrs. 
Helen  K.  Leslie,  Executive  Vice-President, 
K&W  Supply  House,  Inc.,  Co-Owner  and  Sec.- 
Treasurer,  Exauss  Air  Conditioning,  Inc., 
Krauss,  Inc.,  Krauss  Roofing  Co.,  Inc.,  Stone 
&  Clay  Products  Corp.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Sutter  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a 
civic  leader.  Is  vice-chairman. 

The  Committee  meets  semi-annually, 
normally  In  Washington,  D.C.  Following  the 
business  sessions,  meimbers  visit  a  key  mili- 
tary Installation. 

Purposes  of  the  Committee  are  to  Interpret 
to  the  public  the  need  for  and  the  role  of 
women  in  the  services  and  to  promote  public 
acceptance  of  military  service  as  a  career 
field  for  women;  to  advise  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  policies  relating  to  women  In  the 
services;  to  recommend  measures  to  Insure 
effective  utilization  of  their  capabilities,  and 
to  make  appropriate  recommendations  per- 
taining to  their  general  welfare. 

In  her  particular  field  of  Interest  and  geo- 
graphical area,  each  DACOWITS  member  en- 
deavors to  Increase  public  acceptcmce  of  the 
concept  of  military  service  for  women  ae  a 
facet  of  good  citizenship.  The  Committee 
develops  and  carries  out  a  continuing  and 
unified  education  program  about  Women  In 
the  Services.  It  seeks  to  promote  an  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  the  need  foe 
womanpower  as  an  essential  adjunct  to 
manpower. 

In  Mississippi,  news  of  Mis.  Cain's  appoint- 
ment was  released  by  State  Republican  Chair- 
man Clarke  Reed,  who  said  the  Pike  County 
newspaperwoman  "has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  patriotic  service  to  her  community, 
state  and  nation.  The  appointment  could  not 
have  gone  to  a  more  dedicated  woman." 

Mrs.  Csitn,  chairman  of  the  Congress  of 
Freedom,  is  past  president  of  Mlas.  Frees 
Women.  Women  for  Constitutional  Govem- 
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ment  at  both  state  and  national  levels,  and 
past  preeldent  of  the  Miss.  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clube. 
She  Is  a  member  of  the  International  Plat- 
form Association,  a  member  of  the  Misslsslppd 
Folklore  Society  and  the  Mississippi  Poetry 
Society.  In  1937  she  published  "Clowns  Re- 
member", a  book  of  her  lyric  poems,  and  she 
has  contributed  to  several  anthologies  and 
poetry  Journals. 

In  October  Mrs.  Cain  was  named  "Woman 
of  the  Year"  by  the  McComb  BPW  Club,  of 
which  she  Is  a  past  president.  She  is  listed 
In  Who's  Who  Among  American  Women, 
Personalltlee  of  the  South,  Foremost  Women 
in  Communications,  and  the  Dictionary  of 
International  Biography. 

She  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
chaired  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Norrls  of  Hattlee- 
burg. 


COMMON  CAUSE  AND  ITS   CAUSES 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
column  by  Kenneth  Crawford  entitled 
"Common  Cause  and  Its  Causes,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  19, 1971. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  one  of  his  ob- 
servations about  this  movement  Mr. 
Crawford  states: 

Common  Cause  is,  if  one  accepts  Its  self- 
appraisal,  as  universal  as  the  common  cold, 
and  some  Members  of  Congress,  who  feel 
that  they  already  have  enough  pressures 
bearing  down  on  them,  think  It  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  rather  worse  affliction. 

The  column  follows: 

Common  Cattse  and  I'TS  Causes 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 
Common  Cause,  the  latest  In  a  long  suc- 
cession of  do-right  Washington  lobbying  or- 
ganizations, claims  to  have  enlisted  110,000 
members  paying  a  minimum  of  $16  apiece 
and  to  be  gaining  more  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a 
week.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
Its  claim.  Its  chairman  Is  John  Gardner,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Hesdth,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department,  a  man  of  distinction, 
integrity  and  Impeccable  establishment  cre- 
dentials. His  associates  may  not  be  as  emi- 
nent but  they  are  honorable  men  all. 

But  for  the  Imposing  respectability  of  Its 
provenance,  Common  Cause  could  be  and 
probably  would  be  challenged  on  several 
counts. 

Consider  Its  own  description  of  Itself  in 
some  of  the  high-powered  literature  it  has 
circulated  to  well-chosen  lists  of  potential 
contributors.  It  has  called  Itself  "a  lobby  In 
the  public  interest,"  concerned  only  with  the 
good  of  "the  people,"  and  "neither  left,  nor 
right,  nor  center,"  but  promoting  "an 
agenda  for  all  Americans — for  the  poor, 
the  comfortable,  the  city  dweller  and  the 
farmer,  for  men  and  women."  Gardner  Is  a 
master  of  the  glittering  generalization. 

Common  Cause  Is,  if  one  accepts  Its  self- 
appraisal,  as  universal  as  the  common  cold, 
and  some  members  of  Congress,  who  feel 
that  they  already  have  enough  pressures 
bearing  down  on  them,  think  It  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  rather  worse  affliction. 

What  is  good  for  the  poor  Is  necessarily 
good  for  the  comfortable?  What  is  good  for 
the  young  Is  good  for  the  old?  What  Is  good 
for  the  farmer  Is  also  good  for  the  city 
dweller?  It  has  always  been  assumed  that 
high   prices   for    the   farmer,   for   example. 
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were  bad  news  for  the  city  consumer.  Past 
lobbies,  even  so-caUed  public-service  lobbies, 
have  usually  conceded  that  they  represented 
some  partlcmar  segment  In  the  rivalries 
common  to  any  free  people  expressing  them- 
selves through  the  democratic  process. 

No  so  Common  Cause.  It  is  for  everybody 
when  It  Is  soliciting  members.  But  when  It 
goes  Into  action,  as  It  now  is  in  a  tentative 
way,  what  is  It  for  and  what  is  it  against? 
It  is  for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  now.  It  la 
against  the  SST,  against  the  ABM,  against 
the  congressional  seniority  system  and  Sen- 
ate filibuster  rules,  for  "drastic  reduction" 
in  defense  spending,  and  for  limiting  cam- 
paign expenditures. 

One  may  agree  or  disagree  that  these  are 
common  causes — believed  in  by  all  good 
citizens  with  $16.  There  Is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  kind  of  congressional  reforms  ad- 
vocated by  Gardner's  organization.  But  there 
are  a  few  argimients  against  them,  too. 
Actually,  Congress  started  reforming  Its  se- 
niority practices  on  Its  own  Initiative  at  the 
start  of  Its  current  session,  before  Common 
Cause  was  really  functioning.  Since  then  the 
Senate  has  refused  to  modify  Its  fliibuster 
rules.  Gardner'B.^ult  to  enjoin  the  major 
parties  from  violating  legal  limits  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  is  still  pending. 

Whether  Congress  will  provide  the  fimds 
needed  for  further  development  of  the  SST 
is  still  uncertain.  The  aerospace  Industry  is 
lobbying  for  it,  arguing  that  the  United 
States  must  catch  up  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  British-French  partnership,  already 
well  ahead  In  the  production  of  supersonic 
vehicles,  if  it  is  not  to  opt  out  of  mterna- 
tlonal  competition  In  the  air  travel  of  the  fu- 
ture. Opponents  of  the  SST  contend  that  It 
is  impractical,  a  waste  of  fimds  better  spent 
elsewhere  and  ecologically  hazardous.  As 
usual,  one  man's  cause  Is  another  man's  poi- 
son. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  ^ust  asked 
Congress  for  a  modest  increase  in  ABM  In- 
stallations, warning  that  the  Russians  will 
get  too  far  ahead  in  nucleex  weaponry,  de- 
stroying the  present  balance,  unless  more  de- 
fensive missiles  are  added  to  the  U.S.  sys- 
tem or  unless  these  weapmns  are  limited  by 
agreement.  Congress  will  debate  this  ques- 
tion, too.  There  will  be  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  as  well  as  against.  Where  the  pub- 
lic Interest  lies  will  not  be  as  easy  to  detect 
as  Common  Cause  suggests. 

As  for  getting  out  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
now — or  by  the  end  of  this  year — the  ar- 
gument has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time 
and  Is  familiar  to  almost  everyone.  Here 
Common  Cause  may  well  speak.  If  not  for 
everyone,  at  least  for  a  majority.  The  polls 
say  It  does.  But  Preeldent  Nixon  thinks  the 
coimtry  can  be  persuaded  to  tolerate  a  flexi- 
ble plan  for  withdrawal.  Anyway,  Gardner's 
recently  acquired  habit  of  speaking  for  the 
American  people — most  if  not  all — U  less 
presumptuous  In  this  area  than  In  others. 
Where  public  opinion  settles  down  will  de- 
pend In  large  measure  on  the  outcome  of 
the  battles  now  being  fought  In  Laos. 

The  point  Is  that  Common  Cause's  are  not 
what  everybody  considers  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest — ^not  even  everybody  who  has  con- 
tributed $15.  It  is  In  danger  of  being  re- 
garded as  sort  of  auxiliary  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  if  its  causes  are  the 
causes  of  Sen.  George  McGovern.  Sen.  Harold 
Hughes,  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  the  Democratic 
presidential  hopefuls  except  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son, who  refuses  to  Join  the  chorus. 

Judged  by  the  positions  It  has  taken.  It  ia 
hard  to  detect  any  great  difference  right  now 
between  Common  Cause  and  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  long  the  Democratic 
Party's  ally  on  the  liberal  flank.  There  the 
similarity  ends,  however.  ADA  Is  democrati- 
cally run.  Its  membership  decides  Its  posi- 
tions on  the  Issues  after  lengthy  and  often 
hot  debate  whereas  Gardner  seems  to  speak 
for  Common  Cause  without  let  or  hindrance. 
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He  haa  a  board  and  advisers  but  Is  now.  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes.  Common  Cause  It- 
self. 

Gardner  quit  the  Johnson  cabinet  because 
of  a  dispute  with  the  President  over  domes- 
tic policy,  though  it  was  assumed  at  the  time 
that  his  real  distress  was  over  the  war,  an 
assumption  he  neither  discouraged  nor  en- 
couraged. His  emphasis  since  Common  Cause 
became  operational  has  been  against  the  war. 
He  has  surrounded  himself  with  able  vet- 
erans of  that  cause,  among  them  Morton 
Halpenn  and  Peter  Edelman.  Some  of 
Gardner's  lesser  associates  speculate  that  he 
has  been  ••radicalized"  by  his  determination 
to  "live  down"  his  association  with  LBJ. 

Jack  Conway,  close  associate  of  the  late 
Walter  Reuther,  will  Join  the  Common  Cause 
staff  soon.  He  is  knowing  and  exi>erlenced 
in  the  ways  of  congressional  and  presidential 
politics.  To  some,  his  acquisition  by  Gardner 
means  that  the  organization  wants  to  shed 
some  of  the  soft  fuzz  of  idealism  for  a  hard 
shell  of  third-force  politics  that  will  com- 
mand respect  from  Congress,  csmdldates  and 
party  leaders.  If  and  when  this  happens,  some 
of  the  $15  contributors  may  wonder  how 
Common  Cause  became  too  politically 
common. 


THREE  MORE  NEW  YORK  COMMU- 
NITIES SUPPORT  REVENUE  SHAR- 
ING 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NTW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing communications  indicate  that  three 
more  New  York  communities  have  en- 
dorsed revenue  sharing. 

Only  if  the  friends  of  revenue  shar- 
ing can  join  forces  is  there  hope  of 
getting  this  crucial  program  of  aid  to 
financially  strapped  States  and  localities. 

In  New  York  we  are  making  some 
progress  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  con- 
tinue to  call  notice  to  the  actions  of  the 
communities  in  their  own  districts. 

At  this  point  I  include  three  letters,  the 
third  with  a  resolution : 

'Vnjji.az  or  IiANCAam. 
Lancaster,  N.Y.,  March  1,1971. 
Assemblyman  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

AssxMBLTMAN  Kemp:  The  Bo(ird  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  Village  of  Lancaster,  in  the  name 
of  aU  the  property  owners,  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord urging  your  support  of  the  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

As  you  are  aware  the  property  t&x  rate  Is 
reaiching  the  bounds  of  endiu^ance  subject 
to  the  ever  increasing  prices  and  wage  al- 
lotments as  well  as  the  m.andated  spending 
Incurred  by  State  Commissions,  School  Dis- 
tricts, Welfare  Recipients  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Your   people,    the   people   you   represent, 
need  the  revenue  and  urge  your  conscien- 
tious support. 
Sincerely, 

LiNTra  O.  EcK. 
Village  Clerk-Treasurer. 


Town  of  Martlla, 
Marilla.  N.Y..  March  12, 1971. 
Hon.  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
Congressional  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmak  EIemp:  May  this  letter 
serve  to  inform  you  that  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing  of   the   Marilla   Town   Board,   held    on 
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March  1,  1971.  an  Informal  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  favoring  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dorothy  E.  Probst, 

Town  Clerk. 

CATtJOA  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 

Auburn,  N.Y.,  February  19,  1971. 
Congressman  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kemp:  Please  find  en- 
closed a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  our 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  February  16,  1971. 
I  believe  the  resolution  is  self-explanatory 
Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  we 
remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kenneth  D.  Burgdorf,  Clerk, 
Cayuga  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Resolution  No.   32 — Caytjga  County   Board 
OF  StiPERVisoRS  Support  of  the  President's 
Position  on  Revenue  Sharing 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a 
general  Revenue-Sharing  Plan  of  federal  rev- 
enues with  the  States  and  localities,  known 
as  •'General  Revenue-Sharing  Act  of  1971", 
and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  this  plan  if  adopt- 
ed would  return  several  mUlion  dollars  to 
New  York  State,  which  in  turn  would  be 
distributed  to  local  governments  pursuant  to 
certain  formulas,  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  under  this  plan 
local  governments  within  Cayuga  County 
would  receive  a  share  of  these  funds,  now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  this  Board  of  Supervisors 
goes  on  record  favoring  President  Nixon's 
Revenue-Sharing  Plan,  and  further  that  a 
certified  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to 
Congressman  John  H.  Terry  and  United 
States  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  James 
Buckley. 


March  25,  1971 


COMPULSORY  RETIREMENT  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  measure  which 
would  require  the  retirement  of  a  Repre- 
sentative at  age  65.  The  business  com- 
mimity.  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
executive  branch  have  all  recently  moved 
in  this  direction,  conscious  of  the  need 
for  fresh  ideas  and  leadership.  Our  own 
need  for  both  these  qualities  is  no  less 
than  theirs  was — indeed,  it  is  probably 
greater. 

My  bill  would  encourage  younger  men 
to  seek  congressional  seats  that  open  up 
with  the  retirement  of  Members  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  65.  In  doing  so, 
it  would  increase  public  confidence  in 
an  institution  that  would  truly  be  open 
to  all  Americans. 

I  believe  two  details  of  my  bill  de- 
serve brief  explanation:  First,  the  re- 
tirement would  be  effective  upon  the  ad- 
.ioumment  of  the  Congress  in  which  the 
Representative  reached  the  age  of  65. 
The  membership,  therefore,  would  not 
be  subject  to  abrupt  midterm  change- 
overs.  Second,  this  measure  would  not 
affect  those  currently  holding  oflBce  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  65. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  reform  is 
long  overdue.  I  urge  that  it  receive  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 


NATIONAL    FUTURE    HOMEMAKERS 
OF   AMERICA   WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
again  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  attention 
to  the  approaching  annual  observance 
of  National  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  Week.  This  important  week  will 
begin  on  March  28  and  extend  through 
April  3,  and  certainly  this  year's  theme, 
FHA  Cares,  briefly  but  clearly  describes 
one  of  the  many  fine  and  significant  rea- 
sons why  this  well-structured  organiza- 
tion was  founded  June  11,  1945. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
is  the  largest  organization  for  youth  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  national 
membership  of  approximately  600,000 
high  school  home  economics  students  in 
over  12,000  local  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  cares  a 
great  deal  about  what  is  happening  to 
their  country  today  and  about  their  own 
preparation  for  the  future. 

This  national  partnership,  which  Is 
not  confined  to  an  aU  girl  organization 
but  now  has  some  4,000  male  members, 
provides  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  individual  and  group  ini- 
tiative in  formulating  and  carrying  for- 
ward many  worthwhile  programs 
pertaining  to  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity. Clearly  it  illustrates  the  remark- 
able results  that  can  and  do  stem  from 
the  coordinated  efforts,  talents,  and  de- 
termination of  these  young  people,  thus 
shortening  considerably  the  road  to  their 
overall  goal  "to  help  individuals  improve 
personal,  family,  and  community  living." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  very  good 
reasons  to  be  particularly  interested  in 
and  proud  of  the  FHA— Kentucky  has 
the  enviable  distinction  of  being  the 
original  charter  association  in  the 
National  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica organization,  and  I  am  privileged  to 
hold  an  honorary  membership  in  this 
organization. 

At  the  present  time  in  Kentucky  there 
are  250  chapters  with  a  membership  of 
approximately  17,000  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  tremendous  progress  is  being 
achieved  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  and  my  home  State  as  a  whole. 
An  example  of  this  progress  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  Kentucky  last  year  voca- 
tional home  economics  education  pro- 
grams served  over  48,000  youths  and 
adults,  and  certainly  such  training  Is 
boimd  to  contribute  effectively  to  the 
employabillty  of  both  youths  and  adults 
in  the  dual  role  of  homemaker  and  wage 
earner. 

During  the  forthcoming  National  FHA 
Week  special  projects  and  activities  will 
be  sponsored  to  focus  attention  upon 
what  600,000  teenagers  are  doing  in  a 
most  constructive  manner  to  seek  the 
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answers  to  many  of  our  present-day 
problems  in  preparation  for  a  better  life 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  varied  and 
worthy  endeavors,  past,  present,  and 
those  to  come,  I  want  to  express  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  and  appreciation 
and  to  wish  all  of  these  splendid  young 
people  continued  success  as  they  proceed 
to  meet  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 


MAYOR  RICHARD  LUGAR  OF 
INDIANAPOLIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regret- 
table but  true  that  all  too  often  the 
image  presented  to  the  American  public 
of  b;g-city  mayors  is  not  of  the  best. 
There  are  various  reasons — sometimes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  mayor  con- 
cerned— and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
them  now.. 

Considerable  national  attention  has 
been  focused  in  recent  months  on  Mayor 
Richard  Lugar,  of  Indianapolis,  as  an 
excellent  example  of  what  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a  city  can  be,  and  also  of  the 
type  of  leadership,  foresight,  and  intel- 
ligence so  badly  needed  in  the  Nation's 
urban  areas  today. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  Insert  Into 
the  Record  the  most  recent  article,  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  19, 
1971: 

Meft   the   Mayor;    Indianapolis'   Lugar:    a 
Friend  at  the  White  House 

(By  Monroe  W.  Karmin) 

Indunapolis. — The  month  of  May  la 
always  merry  for  this  Hoosler  capital,  host 
to  the  Memorial  Day  600-mlle  auto  racing 
championship.  This  coming  May,  however, 
will  be  sublime — both  in  terms  of  sport  and 
politics. 

Not  only  is  the  race  expected  to  draw  its 
largest  crowd  ever,  but  President  Nixon  may 
attend.  So  may  Vice  President  Agnew,  other 
Nixon  Cabinet  members,  hundreds  of  dty 
and  county  officials,  delegations  from  14 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  coun- 
tries, and  possibly  a  couple  of  foreign  heads 
of  state. 

But  auto  racing  wlU  be  merely  pastime 
for  those  guests.  Their  business  In  Indianap- 
olis will  be  to  attend  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Cities,  and  to  pay  homage  to  the 
man  who  presides  over  this  flatlands  city 
exactly  In  the  middle  of  Indiana:  39-year- 
old  Richard  Green  Lugar  ( pronounced  luger, 
like  the  German  pistol) . 

Mayor  Lugar,  as  he  likes  to  remind  every- 
one, is  President  Nixon's  "favorite"  mayor. 
a  friendship  that  began  during  the  1968 
Nixon  campaign  and  ripened  after  Mr.  Nixon 
entered  the  White  House.  Indianapolis  has 
been  visited  by  more  national  dignitaries 
and  blessed  by  more  federal  aid  over  the 
past  couple  of  years  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  The  love  affair,  now  well-known 
regionally,  will  he  proclaimed  nationally,  and 
Internationally  for  that  matter,  at  the  mass 
meeting  in  May.  The  political  timing  Is  per- 
fect for  Mayor  Lugar;  he's  running  far  re- 
election. 

The  reason  for  the  Nlxonlan  Interest  also 
la  understandable.  Enlarged  by  Mayor  Lugar, 
Indianapolis  now  is  the  nation's  tenth  largest 
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dty  In  population,  and  the  only  city  t>mong 
the  ten  to  be  governed  by  a  bona  flde  Re- 
pubUcan.  (New  York  City's  John  Lindsay, 
though  a  registered  Republican,  Is  not  con- 
sidered a  pejty  member  in  good  standing  by 
the  White  House.) 

Thus,  Indianapolis  Is  to  President  Nlzon 
what  New  Haven,  Conn.,  tinder  Etemocratlc 
Mayor  Richard  Lee,  was  to  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations:  an  urban  labora- 
tory In  which  to  test  new  approaches  to  cop- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  cities.  "The  ad- 
ministration feels  there's  a  genuine  need  for 
some  strong  success  stories  on  the  urban 
scene,"  Mayor  Lugar  explains.  "Indianapolis 
Is  a  very  good  city  In  which  to  demonstrate 
new  urban  thrusts  that  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet  wish  to  attempt." 

And  new  urban  thrusts  Initiated  here  by 
Mayor  Lugar  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  Initiated  by  Mr.  Nixon  In  Washington. 
Each  Chief  Executive  Is  seeking  to  reform 
governmental  institutions,  both  to  Improve 
efficiency  and  to  make  them  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Mayor  Lugar's  In- 
strument of  change  Is  Unlgov,  the  merger  of 
Indianapolis  and  stirroundlng  Marlon  County 
Into  a  consolidated  city. 

Unlgov,  which  went  Into  effect  January  1, 
1970,  enlarges  Indianapolis  from  82  square 
miles  with  520,000  residents  to  388  square 
miles  v.-lth  750,000  residents.  As  such.  It  Is  a 
major  attempt  at  metropolitan  government,  a 
form  that  Mr.  Nixon's  urban  chieftain, 
George  Romney,  has  been  praising  for  some 
time. 

By  reorganizing  and  simplifying  local  gov- 
ernment, Unlgov  has  assigned  some  40  for- 
mer city  and  county  agencies  to  six  new  de- 
partments, not  unlike  Mr.  Nixon's  Wsahlng- 
ton  reorganization  plan  that  would  shrink 
seven  federal  departments  Into  four.  Unlgov 
Is  also  proving  to  be  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
another  Nixon  Innovation,  the  consolidation 
of  federal  grants  to  reduce  red  tape  and  du- 
plication. Indianapolis  applied  for,  and  re- 
ceived, the  first  federal  bloc  grant  ($1.3  mil- 
lion. Including  one-third  matching  local 
funds)  for  planning  aid.  covering  16  different 
federal  programs  and  saving  an  estimated 
$600,000  In  first  year  costs. 

Implicit  In  Unlgov  Is  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  competency  of  local  officials,  a  be- 
lief deeply  held  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  crucial  to 
his  proposals  to  share  federal  revenues  vflth 
state  and  local  governmental  authorities. 
"Federal  officials  were  surprised  to  find  such 
a  good  track  record  as  we  In  Indianapolis  al- 
ready had  going."  Mayor  Lugar  says. 

A    GOOD    TRACK    RECORD 

Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  is  that  it  is 
Indianapolis  that  has  the  "good  track  record" 
In  how  to  use  federal  funds.  Historically,  the 
city  has  been  a  bastion  of  conservatism,  a 
brand  that  regarded  federal  aid  as  wicked. 
State  law  actually  prevented  the  city  from  ac- 
cepting federal  housing  and  urban  renewal 
funds  until  1965,  when  Democrats  won  repeal. 

Now  Mayor  Lugar  wants  as  much  federal 
money,  albeit  Republican-style  with  as  few 
strings  attached  as  possible,  as  he  can  get  his 
hands  on.  "The  old  saw  that  federal  aid 
means  federal  control  has  no  validity  any- 
more." he  declares.  "We  have  given  up  no 
sovereignty  here." 

What  Indianapolis  has  given  up  Is  the  "we- 
can-do-lt-ourse!ves"  Ideology.  Though  the 
state  has  had  a  public  housing  law.  using 
local  funds  only,  since  1934,  the  capital  city 
had  built  Just  one  project  of  748  units  before 
1965.  Much-publicized  "self-help"  housing 
projects  are  conceded  to  have  had  only 
"minimal"  impact  on  the  city's  problems  over 
the  years.  And,  though  the  state  preceded 
Washington  by  enactlne  an  urban  renewal 
law  In  1945.  again  using  local  funds.  Indian- 
apolis had  put  Just  1.000  acres  of  land  under 
redevelopment  before  1965. 

But  taking  up  where  his  democratic  prede- 
cessor left  off.  Mayor  Lugar,  elected  In  1967, 
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Is  charging  'orward  to  remake  the  face  of 
Indianapolis  much  as  Mayor  Lee  attempted 
to  do  to  New  Haven  during  the  '60s. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  number  of 
public  housing  units  built  and  occupied 
totaled  2,409.  This  year  553  units  wUl  be 
occupied,  and  800  more  wUl  be  under  con- 
struction. Two  years  ago.  Mr.  Lugar  brought 
In  the  city's  first  federal  urban  renewal 
funds,  about  $11.2  million  to  renew  155  acres. 
Since  then,  Indianapolis  has  received  a  wide 
variety  of  federal  aids,  Including  Model  Cities 
money,  code  enforcement,  demolition  grants. 

The  future  will  be  even  more  spectacular. 
Some  4,000  acres  of  urban  renewal  land  wUl 
be  put  under  rehabUitatlon  and  construction 
this  spring.  By  1973,  it's  figured,  12,000  acres 
will  be  in  some  stage  of  renewal,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $112  mllUon,  of  which  about  $60  mU- 
lion will  be  put  up  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  ultimate  result,  says  David  Meeker, 
the  mayor's  director  of  metropolitan  develop- 
ment, will  be  to  generally  renew  "the  entire 
inner  city  through  a  combination  of  federal 
and  private  urban  renewal." 

What  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  casual 
eye,  however,  are  some  other  consequences 
of  Mr.  Lugar's  Unlgov. 

Politically,  Unlgov  greatly  enhances  Re- 
publican prospects  to  continue  to  control 
Indianapolis  by  bringing  Marion  County's 
Republican  suburbanltlee  Into  the  consoU- 
dated  city  to  vote  for  mayor.  "It's  my  greatest 
coup  of  all  time,"  exults  Keith  Bulen,  the 
Republican  Party  power  here,  "moving  out 
there  and  taking  in  85,000  Republicans." 

The  enlarged  city  also  means  that  the 
Indianapolis  black  population  will  not  come 
to  power  soon.  Under  the  old  city  boundaries, 
the  black  popiilatlon  was  estimated  at  23%, 
which  gave  It  one  seat  on  the  old  nine-mem- 
ber city  council  and  one  seat  on  the  old  five- 
member  county  council.  Under  the  new  con- 
solidated city  arrangement,  the  black  popu- 
lation Is  estimated  at  about  18%,  which  is 
expected  to  give  it  four  or  five  seats  on  the 
new  29-member  city-county  council  to  be 
elected  this  f  aU. 

Dr.  Prank  P.  Lloyd,  vice  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Development  Commission  and 
a  black  leader  here,  views  Unlgov  as  a  "dilu- 
tion" of  black  voting  jjower  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Not  only  do  the  blacks  lose 
strength  cltywlde,  he  contends,  but  they  are 
less  effective  within  the  Democratic  Party 
because  it,  too,  must  now  go  after  more 
whites.  (But,  the  Methodist  Hospital  doctor 
adds.  "We  didn't  have  a  helluva  lot  to  lose"; 
he  thinks  the  Democratic  Party  took  black 
votes  but  never  gave  blacks  "a  real  voice 
In  party  policy.") 

Another  Intriguing  fact  about  Unlgov  is 
that  it's  not  all  that  "unl."  Still  not  included 
in  the  consolidation  are  the  various  local  po- 
lice departments,  fire  departments,  the 
schools,  the  health  and  hospital  corporation 
and  the  airport  district,  as  well  as  three  com- 
munities that  asked   to  be  excluded. 

The  exclusions  were  necessary  to  navigate 
the  profKised  unification  through  stormy  op- 
position in  1969.  The  reasons  for  excluding 
schools  are  bound  up  In  this  city's  past, 
which  saw  the  birth  of  the  John  Birch  Soci- 
ety In  Marlon  County  and  the  activities  of 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
during  the  19206. 

raising  a  spectxb 

To  have  Included  schools  In  Unlgov  would 
have  raised  the  specter  of  racial  Integration 
of  a  desegregation  suit  brought  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  Joined  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, already  is  pending  in  court  here — and 
would  have  meant  Instant  death  for  the  plan 

"We  cooperated  with  the  mayor  by  not 
killing  Unlgov,"  explains  the  Rev.  L&ndrum 
Shields,  the  black  president  of  the  school 
board.  "And  I  don't  think  Mayor  Lugar  Is 
planning  to  attempt  to  include  the  school 
board  in  Unlgov  any  Ume  soon." 
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Mr.  Shields  Is  probably  right.  Though  the 
state  legislature  Is  currently  In  session. 
Mayor  Lugar  has  not  yet  proposed  any  new 
additions  to  Unlgov.  Indeed,  the  political  so- 
lons  here  believe  that  the  mayor,  rather 
than  courting  the  blacks,  this  year  must  con- 
centrate on  reassuring  the  whites — much  as 
President  Nlxoa  la  doing  at  the  national  level. 
And  that's  the  kind  of  campaign  Mr.  Lugar 
seems  to  have  In  mind. 

At  a  kick-off  Republican  fund-raising  din- 
ner the  other  evening,  the  mayor  stressed  the 
accomplishments  of  his  administration  in 
curbing  pollution.  In  the  months  to  come. 
Mr.  Lugar  Is  sure  to  lay  emphasis  on  redevel- 
opment progress,  law  enforcement  Innova- 
tions and  Unlgov's  cost-cutting  benefits  that 
have  permitted  the  mayor  to  lower  the  prop- 
erty tax  (though  Increased  assessments  by 
non-Unlgov  authorities  have  actually  raised 
the  property-owner's  tax  bill). 

The  Democrats,  for  their  part,  will  try  to 
bully  Mr.  Lugar  Into  errors.  John  Neir,  a 
young  lawyer  who  Is  a  strong  contender  to  be 
the  Democratic  choice.  Is  eager  to  poke  at 
the  holes  In  Unlgov.  "We've  been  sold  a  bli: 
of  goods  that  we  have  metropolitan  govern- 
ment, when  we  don't,"  he  argues.  "It's  a 
paper  organization  run  by  public  relations  to 
perpetuate  Mayor  Lugar  In  power  and  propel 
him  to  national  attention.  He  doesn't  really 
care  about  Indianapolis.  He  wants  to  move 
on." 

Others  in  the  community  disagree  with  at 
least  part  of  Mr.  Neff's  charge;  they  believe 
Mayor  Lugar  cares  about  his  city.  Most  peo- 
ple here,  however,  do  believe  Mr.  Lugar  has 
higher  ambitions.  The  speculation  Is  that 
should  President  Nixon  decide  to  dun^p  Vice 
President  Agnew,  which  is  considered  possi- 
ble hut  unlikely,  he  might  tap  the  mayor.  Mr. 
Lugar  has  ruled  out  an  attempt  for  the  Indi- 
ana governorship.  So,  that  leaves  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Nixon  Cabinet,  possibly  to  replace 
Secretary  Romney,  at  some  point,  or  a  shot  at 
Democrat  Birch  Bayh's  Senate  seat  In  1974. 

The  mayor,  himself,  won't  Join  in  the  spec- 
ulation. Sitting  in  his  office  with  a  silver  clasp 
autograohed  by  Richard  M.  Nixon  keeping 
his  tie  in  place,  Mr.  Lugar  does  relish  recit- 
ing the  history  of  his  relationship  with  the 
President  dating  to  the  primary  of  1968. 
when  Mr.  Lugar  Introduced  Mr.  Nixon  at  a 
high  school  rally. 

In  the  automobile,  and  later  in  the  Nixon 
suite,  Mr.  Lugar  recalls,  he  and  the  candidate 
engaged  In  "very  animated  conversation" 
covering  urban  affairs,  race  relations  and 
the  abilities  of  local  government.  Later  Mr. 
Luear  helped  to  represent  Indiana  at  the 
1968  GOP  convention  in  Miami  Beach,  and 
became  a  Nixon  member  of  the  platform 
committee. 

rREQtTKKT  PEESIDKNTIAL  CONTACT 

During  the  1968  campaign,  and  after  Mr. 
Nixon  ascended  to  the  White  House,  he  and 
Mr.  Lugar  have  been  In  frequent  contact. 
Mr.  Lugar  has  been  called  to  the  White 
House  to  consult  on  urban  problems  and  has 
t)«en  appointed  to  numerous  advisory 
groups;  Mr.  Nixon  in  February  of  last  year 
decided  to  hold  his  first  out-of- Washington 
domestic  affairs  council  meeting  in 
Indianapolis. 

It  \%-as  there  that  the  President  asked 
Mayor  Lugar  whether  he  would  accompany 
presidential  counselor  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan 
to  an  April  conference  of  the  NATO  coun- 
trle'?  In  Brussels  to  speak  on  the  problems 
of  the  cities.  Mr.  Lugar  accepted  and,  he 
recalls,  was  introduced  to  the  NATO  as- 
semblage as  "the  person  selected  especially 
by  the  President"  to  discuss  urban  affairs. 

^tayor  Lugar  used  that  speech  to  issue  the 
Invitation  to  the  International  Conference 
on  Cities  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis  this  year. 
"The  people  there  were  in  consternation," 
he  smiles.  "Why  Indianapolis?  Where  la 
Indianapolis?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Come  May  many  members  of  that  NATO 
audience  not  only  will  know  the  location 
of  Indianapolis,  they  will  be  here,  along 
with  thousands  of  other  Important  visitors. 
Most  Imptortant  of  all  will  be  President 
Nixon.  As  the  mayor  discusses  the  event,  it's 
evident  that.  In  his  mind's  eye,  be  envisions 
a  battery  of  national  television  cameras 
zooming  in  on  an  excited  President  cheering 
on  the  racing  drivers.  At  his  side,  equally 
excited,   will    be   Richard    Green   Lugar. 
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FEDERAL    AND    STATE    GRANT-IN- 
AID  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor 
James  H.  J.  Tate  disclosed  today  that  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  participating  in 
Federal  and  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grains  totaling  more  than  a  half-biUion 
dollars. 

Tate  said  these  programs  are  "fl.scal 
lifesavers"  for  Philadelphia  and  big 
cities  across  the  Nation  which  cannot 
raise  sufficient  financial  resources  locally 
to  cope  with  their  needs. 

He  pointed  out  that  Philadelphia  has 
fared  better  than  other  urban  centers 
in  obtaining  such  funds,  citing  that  the 
city  ranks  No.  1  in  the  Nation,  per  capita, 
in  urban  renewal,  followed  by  Detroit. 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  per  capita  allotment  of  Federal 
funds  to  Philadelphians  is  $168.  com- 
pared to  Detroit,  which  follows  at  $68. 

As  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  Mayor  Tate  has  been  active  in 
lobbying  for  increased  Federal  funds  for 
the  Nation's  cities  and  has  encouraged 
members  of  his  administration  to  work 
closely  with  Federal  departments  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  maximum 
Federal  funding. 

As  a  result,  operating  departments  of 
the  city  government,  and  quasi-public 
agencies  in  which  the  city  has  represen- 
tation have  been  awarded  or  have  appli- 
cations being  processed  for  a  total  of 
$347,854,937  in  Federal  funds,  and  $84.- 
348,505  in  State  funds. 

These  totals  are  augmented  by  the 
city's  share  of  $123,271,009  in  matching 
grants,  for  a  grand  total  of  $555,474,45L 

The  mayor  said  this  spreads  across 
158  different  categorical  aid  programs. 

Mayor  Tate  noted  that  the  city  has 
some  25  applications  presently  pending 
approved  in  Wsishington  and  Harrisburg. 
These  would  produce  an  additional  $124,- 
273,209  in  Federal  funds  and  $33,458,000 
in  State  funds,  supplemented  by  $52,- 
864.523  in  city  matching  grants. 

Furthermore.  Mayor  Tate  said: 

There  are  a  multitude  of  existing  programs 
for  which  we  will  be  requesting  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  renewal  or  refunding 
when  tMs  year's  appropriation  is  expended. 

Philadelphia  will  press  for  continuing 
funds  for  the  rat  control  program,  which 
has  been  acclaimed  the  Nation's  finest, 
the  mental  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion program,  the  solid  waste  manage- 
ment program,  law  enforcement  assist- 


ance, child  welfare  servicer,  urban  re- 
newal, model  cities,  and  antipoverty 
fimds. 

Mayor  Tate  stressed  that  the  city's  tax 
rate  has  been  kept  low  specifically  be- 
cause of  "our  outstanding  successes  in 
securing  Federal  and  State  support  in 
many  fields."  He  said: 

However,  meeting  the  matching  require- 
ment  for  categorical  grants  forces  manr 
communities  to  take  funds  away  from  other 
basic  services.  We  must  get  more  of  the 
voters'  tax  money  back  to  the  electorate. 

The  Federal  Government  collects  91 
percent  of  the  incOTie  tax,  the  fastest 
growing  tax  source.  Mayor  Tate  said. 
State  and  city  governments  have  to  de- 
pend on  less  progressive  taxes.  Mayor 
Tate  said: 

The  result  has  been  that  local  and  State 
Governments  have  not  been  able  to  fulfill 
the  aspirations  of  the  voters  simply  because 
of  a  lack  of  revenues. 

Mayor  Tate  will  meet  with  President 
Nixon  in  "Washington  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, March  23,  along  with  members  of 
his  Legislative  Action  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  additional  funding  commitments. 

The  mayor  has  been  a  forceful  advo- 
cate of  general  revenue  sharing  •.vhich 
would  funnel  unrestricted  grants  to 
cities: 

We  are  continually  searching  for  new 
sources  of  Federal  revenues  to  make  us  better 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  multi-faceted 
urban  problems  and  the  municipal 
overburden. 

Mayor  Tate  also  mentioned  the  totals 
of  Federal  and  State  funds  administered 
through  Philadelphia's  quasi-public 
agencies  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Hous- 
ing Authority,  the  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority, Model  Cities,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Antipoverty  Action  Commission. 

PAAC  is  responsible  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  $16,774,110;  Model  Cities  for 
S25.2  million;  Redevelopment  Authority 
$39,025,000;  and  the  Housing  Authority 
for  $100  million. 

One  aspect  of  the  Housing  Authority's 
total  represents  a  $70  million  program 
currently  providing  low-income  housing 
on  a  scattered  site  basis.  Philadelphia's 
public  housing  program  has  been  lauded 
as  the  best  in  the  Nation  today,  and  our 
rehabilitation  funding  level  has  placed 
us  first  in  the  Nation. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  city  in  the 
Nation  to  receive  a  $19  million  grant  lor 
"Project  Rehab,"  which  provides  the  po- 
tential for  home  ownership  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  while  convert- 
ing the  remaining  imits  to  supplement 
the  public  housing  stock. 

Some  specific  projects  in  operation 
through  city  departments  include:  Con- 
centrated emplosrment  program,  $652,- 
082;  highway  safety  program,  $4,403,630; 
Federal  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
grant  program,  $8,521,000;  air  pollution 
control.  $2.860,990 ;  maternity  and  infant 
care,  $2,735,761;  subway  system-market 
street  reconstruction,  $7,540,000;  child 
welfare  services,  $19,290,410;  neighbor- 
hood renewal  program,  $17,455,505;  and 
trafQc  operations  program  to  increase 
capacity  and  safety,  $800,890. 
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The  mayor  also  listed  approvals  for 
$2,718,380  from  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance .Administration  1970  funds,  and 
]jBs  also  submitted  applications  lor  an 
additional  $1,124,243  in  1970-71  funds. 

He  said  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  en- 
titled to  $4,834,170  in  1971  State  action 
funds  and  $480,000  In  "big  cities"  Federal 
categorical  discretionary  funds  under 
LEAA. 

Pending  projects  include  an  interim 
assistance  program  for  the  streets  de- 
partment and  licenses  and  inspections 
of  $935,259;  a  Philadelphia  prisons  drug 
abuse  program.  $455,455;  center  city 
commuter  connection,  $87,500,000;  and 
two  methadone  treatment  units,  $419,755. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cherish  the  thoughts  of  having  a  great  coun- 
try to  live  in. 


WHAT  PATRIOTISM  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  Z'WACH.  Mr.  Speaker;  it  is  most 
refreshing  to  hear  our  young  people  talk- 
ing about  patriotism  and  love  of  country. 

Recently,  the  Republican  'Women's 
Club  of  Cokato,  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  conducted  an 
essay  contest  on  the  subject,  "'What  Pa- 
triotism Means  to  Me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me. 
with  your  permission,  to  insert  the  three 
winning  essays  of  this  contest  into  the 
Congressional  Record  where  they  may 
be  enjoyed  by  my  colleagues  and  the 
many  other  people  who  read  the  Record  : 
What  Patriotism  Means  to  Me 
(By  Kathy  Hermann) 

To  me  patriotism  means  the  love  for  my 
country  and  the  freedom  I  have  in  my  coun- 
try. It  also  is  the  feeling  that  I  belong  to  this 
great  land,  to  have  a  membership  within. 
But  to  be  a  good  citizen  means  to  be  loyal 
&nd  have  a  desire  that  shows  willingness  and 
eagerness  to  serve  whenever  and  wherever  I 
can.  By  voting  in  the  elections  to  elect  the 
right  men  to  office  that  will  serve  my  country 
the  best. 

The  people  who  participate  in  draft  card 
bunUng,  protesting,  rioting  and  other  dis- 
turbing actions  each  lack  concern  for  their 
country.  Rather  than  doing  these  actions,  we 
should  be  patriotic  by  making  good  laws  and 
obeying  them.  We  should  pray  to  God  for 
peace,  humility,  honor,  love,  kindness  and 
goodness  so  thai  our  country  remains  strong. 

What  Patriotism  Mean.s  to  Me 
(By  Kathy  Chafflns) 
in  my  heart  patriotism  means  a  great  deal. 
I/jyalty  to  our  country  is  everyone's  Job.  And 
everyone  should  be  thankful  that  they  have 
»  great  country  to  live  in  like  ours.  Every 
country  doesn't  have  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion  and  freedom  of  enterprise. 
Some  people  want  to  rebel  against  the  rules 
of  our  country  and  Just  take  advantage  of 
the  modern  facilities  we  have.  If  they  only 
•topped  to  think  they  would  realize  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  manpower  in  every- 
thing our  country  has.  There  also  has  been 
many  lives  that  have  been  spent  to  make 
our  country  as  great  and  powerful  as  it  is. 
And  most  of  all  there  has  been  a  lot  of  pray- 
ers. Without  the  great  Christian  men  and 
their  prayers  this  country  wouldn't  have  been 
•ble  to  win  the  wars  and  disputes  it's  had. 
We  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for  and 
I  hope  soon  all  people  will  realize  it  and 


What  Patriotism  Means  to  Me 
(By  Danny  Carlson  i 
Patriotism  is  a  big  word  and  It  involves 
many  important  things.  To  me,  it  chiefly  in- 
volves the  love  for  my  country.  The  United 
States  of  America  is  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world  through  my  eyes.  We  may  have 
crime,  the  problem  of  pollution  and  a  war 
going  on,  but  I  stUl  like  it.  The  war  is  to  stop 
communism  and  many  people  are  working 
on  the  crime  and  pollution  problems.  People 
are  working  on  these  problems  to  make  our 
country  a  better  place  to  live  in.  Freedom 
is  another  thing  that  makes  me  love  my 
country.  We  can  say,  do  and  worship  as  we 
please.  Of  course  we  have  laws  to  follow,  but 
without  them,  well.  Just  think  what  Ule 
would  be  without  law  and  order.  The  United 
States  is  too  great  a  country  to  express  the 
way  you  feel  about  It  In  words.  So  as  I  grow 
up,  I  am  going  to  express  my  feeling  in  ac- 
tions. I  will  do  all  I  can  for  my  country  and 
my  community.  This  truly  is  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  I'm  going  to 
try  to  keep  It  that  way. 


THE 


POLL'S   MESSAGE    TO 
■WASHINGTON 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  califohnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  an  editorial 
describing  the  result  of  a  poll  on  Vietnam 
policy  conducted  by  the  Palo  Alto  Times. 
The  message  in  the  poll  Is  unequivocal. 
As  the  editorial  says,  "Even  so,  the  main 
lines  of  sentiment  are  undeniable.  Most 
midpeninsula  people  want  the  war  closed 
out  this  year.  They  want  no  more  United 
States  moves,  by  ofBcial  word  or  deed,  by 
air  or  land,  that  could  broaden  it.  They 
want  to  get  the  hell  out,  and  they  want 
Congress  to  see  that  we  do,  whether  the 
President  is  willing  or  not." 

[Prom  the  Palo  Alto   f Calif.)   Times, 
Mar.  15,  1971] 

The  Poll's  Message  to  Washington 

The  results  of  the  Times  poll  on  Vietnam 
policy  are  in,  thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts 
of  League  of  Women  Voters  tallying  crews. 
They  are  worthy  of  attention  not  only  in 
Midpeninsula  homes  but  in  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

To  begin  with,  the  volume  of  the  response 
was  substantial.  Questionnaires  were  clipped 
from  approximately  one  of  every  seven  copies 
of  the  Times  circulated  on  March  9,  and  were 
marked  and  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  news- 
paper office.  By  direct  mall  survey  standards, 
that  return  Is  impressive. 

What's  more,  comments  related  to  the  poll 
bore  witness  that  In  many  homes  the  issues 
Involved,  and  how  the  household's  one  ballot 
was  to  be  used,  were  matters  for  every  serious 
discussion — sometimes  hot  dispute. 

The  poll  was  not  scientlflcally  controlled. 
But  it  gives  a  fair  indication  of  how  persons 
in  this  area  who  are  very  concerned  about  the 
war  in  Indochina  feel  about  certain  key 
questions.  There  will,  incidentally,  be  a  check 
of  sorts  on  the  accuracy  ol  the  poll  as  a 
reflection  of  the  electorate's  opinions  after 
City  of  Palo  Alto  voters  cjast  their  ballots  May 
11.  That  election  will  include  a  test  of 
whether  they  are  satisfied  with  the  Nixon 
administration's  handling  of  the  withdrawal 
from  the  conflict,  or  would  prefer  a  greatly 
accelerated  pullout. 
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Mldpeninsulans  voting  in  the  Times  poU 
strongly  favored  a  U.S.  military  withdrawal 
by  the  end  of  this  year — the  alternative  pre- 
sumably being  that  the  pullout  may  drag 
on  for  a  year  or  two  beyond  that.  The  yes 
vote  on  that  question  was  about  72  percent — 
close  to  the  73  percent  favor  on  that  same 
point  projected  in  a  recent  Gallup  Poll. 

More  tlian  two  out  of  three  voting  in  the 
Times  poll  supported  action  by  Congress  to 
cut  off  funds  for  the  war  by  year's  end.  About 
seven  out  of  eight  rejected  the  Idea  of  a  U.S. 
declaration  of  war  on  North  Vietnam,  which 
likely  would  Involve  wider,  bloodier  and 
possibly  longer  fighting. 

What  is  worthy  of  attention  in  the  White 
House  Is  the  high  discontent  with  presiden- 
tial management  of  the  American  role  in 
Indochina.  More  than  seven  respondents  out 
of  10  felt  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  the 
President  to  determine  what  to  do — the  alter- 
native clearly  being  congressional  action  to 
limit  the  U.S.  role  and  public  pressure  on 
federal  elected  officials. 

Even  more  remarkable,  about  48  percent — 
nearly  half  of  those  participating — felt  such 
despair  about  the  President's  actions  In  In- 
dochina that  they  considered  a  discussion  of 
his  possible  impeachment  Justified. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  so  many  want  him 
Impeached,  for  that  is  a  more  extreme  ques- 
tion. It  is  to  say  that,  despite  the  traditional 
respect  of  Americans  for  the  President  and 
the  presidency,  they  are  willing  to  approve  a 
harsh  and  unusual  way  of  communicating 
to  him  the  strength  of  their  feeling. 

It  is  true  that  a  majority  opposed  an  im- 
peachment debate — the  stand  the  Times  it- 
self took  last  month.  It  Is  also  true  that  those 
who  believed  the  President  should  be  un- 
hampered in  his  conduct  of  the  war  felt 
that  very  strongly — some  of  them  refused 
to  vote  on  the  other  questions. 

Even  so.  the  main  lines  of  sentiment  are 
undeniable.  Most  Midpeninsula  people  want 
the  war  closed  out  this  year.  They  want  no 
more  United  States  moves,  by  official  word 
or  deed,  by  air  or  land,  that  could  broaden 
it.  They  want  to  get  the  hell  out,  and  they 
want  Congress  to  see  that  we  do.  whether  the 
President  is  willing  or  not. 


WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  NATURAL 
FOOD? 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JEESEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun- 
day, March  21,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  contained  a  most  thoughtful  article 
concerning  food  additives.  It  weis  written 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  Winter,  former  science 
editor  of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

Mrs.  Winter  in  her  candid  appraisal  of 
chemical  food  additives  has  performed 
a  most  valuable  public  service.  Since  I 
have  recently  prepared  and  introduced 
legislation  to  phase  out  the  so-called  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  list.  I  include 
the  article  as  follows: 

Whatever  Happened  to  Natural  Pood? 
(By  Ruth  Winter  1 

When  Eve  handed  Adam  the  apple.  It  may 
have  had  a  worm  in  it.  but  it  didn't  have  any 
pesticides,  wax  coloring  or  chemical  fertilizer. 
We  all  know  the  consequences  of  taking  a 
bite  of  the  first  apple,  but  what  about  the 
after  effects  of  today's  fruit? 

The  proof  that  people  are  worried  about  It 
Is  the  pheonomenal  growth  within  the  past 
year  of  health  food  stores  across  the  country 
where  people  are  paying  from  two  to  three 
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times  as  much  for  an  "unadulterated"  apple 
as  they  would  for  one  from  the  corner 
supermarket. 

For  a  long  time  after  Eden — In  fact,  until 
the  Swiss  first  shipped  DDT  to  the  United 
States  In  1942 — most  food  was  generally  free 
of  chemical  pesticides,  herbicides  and  ferti- 
lizers, though  certamly  not  entirely  free  of 
chemicals.  Ever  since  man  learned  that  by 
adding  salt  to  his  food  it  would  last  longer. 
he  has  experimented  with  things  to  doctor 
It.  sometimes  with  dire  results.  He  has,  how- 
ever, never  quite  gone  about  it  with  such 
zeal  as  today's  food  processer. 

The  use  of  deliberately  added  chemicals 
to  food  has  soared  from  419  million  pounds 
m  1955  to  more  than  800  million  today.  Each 
of  us  eata  more  than  three  pounds  of  food 
additives  a  year. 

Added  to  these  Intentional  chemicals,  there 
are  unintentional  chemicals  that  get  Into 
food  from  pesticides,  herbicides,  fertilizers, 
packaging  materials,  water  and  air  pollution 
and  animal  feeds. 

A  rpNcnoN  or  modbrnitt 

What  happened  to  Eve's  apple?  Why  have 
we  gone  Into  the  use  of  chemicals  in  such  a 
big  way? 

In  the  first  place,  most  people  have  moved 
away  from  the  farm.  They  can  no  longer 
transfer  food  from  the  field  to  the  table.  It 
may  take  days,  weeks — some  say  even  years — 
to  get  the  food  from  the  farm  to  the  super- 
market to  the  dinner  table. 

Land  and  labor  costs  have  risen  tremend- 
ously and  the  number  of  farms  has  decreased. 
Nevertheless,  overall  farm  production  has 
Increased  40  percent  since  1950,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  farm  chemicals. 

The  working  wife  and  the  lack  of  domestic 
help  have  Increased  the  demand  for  conveni- 
ence foods.  As  a  result,  last  year  Americans 
paased  the  50-50  mark  In  buying  processed 
versus  fresh  foods.  Of  the  more  than  $100 
billion  spent  on  foods  annually,  an  estimated 
160  billion  now  goes  for  processed  and  con- 
venience foods,  snacks  and  franchlsed  foods. 

In  addition,  advertising  has  caused  Ameri- 
cans to  expect  their  food  to  look  like  the  ads 
on  TV  and  in  magazines.  They  also  expect 
it  to  rome  In  many  varieties.  Therefore,  in- 
stead of  the  1,500  items  we  had  on  the  super- 
market shelves  right  after  World  War  II,  we 
now  have  8,000,  many  of  them  dressed  with 
chemical  "cosmetics."  These  cosmetics  In- 
clude preservatives,  stabilizers,  colorings, 
flavorings  and  antlfoamers. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Pretty  packages, 
con',  enlence — and  perhaps  a  great  deal  of 
harm 

Of  the  3,000  chemicals  deliberately  added,  a 
iiLiinlier  were  never  sclentificaKy  tested  but 
werp  put  on  ti  generally-recoenl^ed-as-safe 
(GHASi  U-st  In  the  lale  19503.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  figured  that  if  they 
didn't  kill  your  grandfather,  they  won't  kill 
yf'ii. 

Because  of  the  recent  furor  over  cyclamates. 
monosodium  glutamate  and  other  contro- 
versial additives,  the  PDA  asked  for  public 
comment  on  the  GRAS  list.  The  closing  date 
for  su?h  opinions  was  Jan.  21.  After  mulling 
o\er  the  comments,  the  FDA  intends  to  make 
recommendations  on  certain  additives. 

The  artificial  sweetener  cyclamate  Is  a 
good  example  of  how  weak  our  current  pro- 
tection is  against  potentially  harmful  addi- 
tl'  es  As  far  back  as  1958,  the  PDA  was  warned 
by  Its  own  scientists  that  cvclamate  caused  a 
si';:itncanny  high  rate  of  cancer  In  animals 
Ii  1039.  when  It  was  finally  banned,  175  mil- 
lie:'.  Americans — from  kids  chewing  bubble 
gum  to  adults  fighting  fat — were  swallowing 
cyclimates  in  large  doses.  One  of  the  FDA's 
own.  Dr.  Howard  L  Richardson,  a  pathologist 
who  brought  to  light  the  previously  ignored 
early  warning,  was  demoted. 

Critics  of  food  safety  do  tread  on  emotional 
ground.  Take  the  Cornell  Medical  School  pro- 
fessor who  .said  accusingly  to  me;   "If  one 
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diabetic  dies  because  he  couldn't  get  cycla- 
mates ...  if  one  person  dies  of  malaria  be- 
cause DDT  was  banned — that's  more  than 
have  been  killed  by  cyclamates  or  DDT!" 

The  pr.jfcssor,  a  pediatrician  working  on 
malnutrition  in  South  America,  was  ex- 
plaining why  he  was  refusing  to  appear  on 
the  same  New  York  educational  TV  program 
with  me.  During  rehearsal  he  had  heard  me 
object  to  sodium  nitrite  being  added  to  baby 
food. 

"How  do  you  know  the  minute  amount  of 
sodium  nitrite  added  to  baby  food  Is  harm- 
ful?" he  stormed. 

"How  do  you  know  It's  not?"  was  my  reply. 
as  It  always  Is  to  those  who  deride  consumer 
concern  about  the  safety  of  food  additives. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  its 
latest  publication  on  food  protection.  "Evalu- 
ating the  Safety  of  Pood  Chemicals."  admits 
that  current  methods  of  testing  are  not  com- 
pletely accurate  and  that  the  "uncertainty 
must  be  balanced  against  the  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  the  proposed  use  of  the 
substance." 

What  about  the  nitrite  In  baby  food  meats? 

A  Joint  Harvard-University  of  Nebraska 
study  showed  that  nitrites  and  nitrates  used 
as  food  preservatives  and  in  fertilizers,  when 
combined  with  amines  In  the  Intestinal 
tract,  turn  into  cancer-causing  compounds. 
Similar  findings  have  been  reported  In  Eng- 
land and  Israel. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  the  ecological  gadfly 
from  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis, 
has  warned  that  nitrate  contamination  of 
baby  food  vegetables  and  drinking  water 
from  nitrate  fertilizers  was  rising  high 
enoueh  to  affect  the  ability  of  a  baby's 
blood  to  carry  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to 
other  tissues.  Deaths  from  nitrate-contami- 
nated drinking  water  have  been  well  docu- 
mented by  government  agencies.  Nitrates 
turn   into  nltriles  In  babies'  Intestines. 

All  this  still  doesn't  prove  that  the  minute 
amounts  of  nitrites  deliberately  added  to 
baby  meats  to  color  them  pink  Is  harmful. 
(Nitrates  and  nitrites  are  also  added  to  proc- 
e.ssed  meats  for  adults,  and  to  dog  foods,  to 
keep  meat  looking  red.) 

But  since  babies  have  a  poorly  devloped 
sense  of  taste  and  couldn't  care  less  about 
the  color  of  their  meat,  Is  adding  sodium  ni- 
trite to  baby  meats  worth  the  risk?  (Dogs 
are  color-blind,  so  they  don't  know  the 
difference  either.) 

A    GENETIC    PEaiL 

There  are  a  number  of  food  additives  in 
addition  to  nitrites  and  cyclamates  that  are 
carcinogens,  capable  of  causing  cancer.  The 
same  chemicals  that  can  cause  cancer  are 
probably  capable  of  causing  genetic  defects. 

Dr.  James  Crow,  for  instance,  of  the  Nobel 
prize  for  his  work  in  genetics,  said  at  a  re- 
cent science  writers'  conference  in  New  York: 
"Americans  are  very  casual  about  what  they 
do  to  their  genes."  He  pointed  out  that  we 
carelessly  Introduce  chemicals  Into  our  en- 
vironment without  knowing  their  long-term 
effect.  His  belief  Is  shared  by  many  other 
geneticists. 

Dr.  James  Crow,  for  instance,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  chief  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health's  Oenetlc  Study  Section, 
said  that  exposure  of  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple to  chemical  mutagens  could  cause  a 
"genetic  disaster."  He  Included  among  the 
potential  mutagens  certain  pesticides  and 
food  additives. 

Recent  United  States  and  Canadian  studies 
Indicate  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  human 
conceptions  are  now  ending  in  intrauterine 
deaths.  Among  these  spontaneous  abortions, 
chromosomal  anomalies  can  be  found  In  30 
per  cent,  and  in  8  per  cent  of  all  conceptions. 

I  first  became  interested  in  food  safety  in 
1968  when  my  small  daughter  suffered  from 
a  severe.  Intractable  case  of  the  hives.  After 
all  else  had  failed  to  turn  up  the  cause,  the 
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allergist  said:  "Perhaps  It's  the  penicillin 
In  the  milk." 

"Penicillin  In  the  milk?  What's  It  doing  in 
milk?"  I  asked,  and  from  that  point  I  began 
an  investigation  Into  the  denaturing  of  food. 

Farmers,  I  found,  do  not  need  a  prescrlp. 
tlon  to  buy  antibiotics  to  treat  sick  animals 
They  minister  to  the  cows  and  other  live,! 
stock  themselves.  They  are  supposed  to  throw 
away  the  milk  from  penlclllln-treated  cows 
for  several  days  after  therapy,  but  since  moat 
milk  is  pooled  today.  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
tell  who  put  the  penicillin  In  the  pool. 

Antibiotics,  I  learned,  are  deliberately 
added  to  the  feed  of  livestock  prophylacU- 
cally  and,  for  some  unknown  reason,  because 
they  add  weight.  Farmers  are  required  to 
stop  the  antibiotic  feed  several  days  before 
animals  are  sent  to  market,  but  since  pay- 
ment  Is  on  the  basis  of  the  health  and  weight 
of  the  animals  .  .  . 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  received  reports  that  antibiotic  feeds 
may  be  contributing  to  the  buildup  of  anti- 
biotic-resistant bacteria.  As  a  result  human 
patients  are  resistant  to  antibiotics  admin- 
istered for  bacterial  Infections,  a  potenually 
life-threatening  situation.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  percentage  of  the  public— like  my 
daughter— which  Is  allergic  even  to  the  mi- 
nute doses  of  antibiotics  found  in  food. 

BRITISH    ARE    AHEAD 

PDA  Commissioner  Charles  C.  Edwardj 
appointed  an  11 -member  committee  last  May 
to  review  all  aspects  of  the  use  of  anti- 
biotics in  animal  feeds.  The  task  force  "will 
also  study  the  total  Impact  of  restricting  the 
veterinary  use  of  antibiotics  and  consider 
methods  of  implementing  their  recommenda- 
tions." 

The  British  curbed  antibiotics  in  feed  in 
1969  after  studies  in  that  country  found  pos- 
sible hazards  to  human  health.  The  British 
also  curbed  cyclamates  before  we  did  and 
they  look,  as  citizens  of  other  Western  coun- 
tries do,  with  a  Jaundiced  eye  at  our  abundant 
use  of  food  chemicals.  One  wry  British  official 
pointed  out  that  If  the  British  were  canni- 
bals, they  would  not  be  able  to  eat  Americans 
since  the  body  tissues  of  Americans  now  con- 
tain more  DDT  than  the  permissible  limits 
set  by  the  British  government  for  foodstuff 

What  about  DDT  and  the  other  12  pesticides 
we  may  constime  with  our  meals?  We  know 
what  DDT  has  done  to  the  bald  eagle  and 
certain  fish,  but  what  about  us? 

No  one  really  knows,  but  a  University  of 
Miami  study  of  pesticide  concentrations  in 
fat  tissue  at  human  autopsies  revealed  that 
twice  the  amount  of  DDT,  DDE,  DDD  and 
dleldrln  were  in  the  fat  of  patients  who  died 
of  liver  or  central  nervous  sj-stem  disease 
when  compared  to  that  In  persons  who  died 
accidental  deaths. 

In  addition  to  pesticides  and  antlblot'cs 
which  find  their  way  into  our  meats,  cattle 
and  poultry  growers  deliberately  administer 
hormones  to  the  animals  to  add  weight.  DES 
'short  for  dlethyiKtlbestrol)  is  an  artlflcla: 
hormone  given  to  an  estimated  75  per  cent 
of  the  40  million  cattle  slaughtered  annually, 
and  to  an  untold  number  of  poultry.  It  Is  a 
known  carcinogen.  Meat  packers  complained 
In  1970  that  the  meat  was  soft  and  mushy 
because  of  the  hormone.  The  hormone  is 
supposed  to  be  stopped  several  days  before 
the  animals  reach  the  market,  but  becau.se 
growers  are  paid  by  the  weight  of  the  cattle 
and  poultry  .  .  . 

What  about  the  other  chemicals  in  our 
meat — mercury,  for  instance?  The  first  alarm 
about  it  came  not  from  fish  but  from  meat 
eaten  by  the  children  of  a  New  Mexico  family 
Their  brains  were  damaged  because  they  ate 
hogs  fed  mercury-treated  seed.  Then  seven 
beef  carcasses  were  stopped  In  Oregon  because 
of  mercury  contamination. 

THE    BATTEEED    FDA 

There  are  some  7.500  veterinarians  and 
food  Inspectors,  including  intermittent  and 
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part-time  staff,  checking  our  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  stamped  meat  supply. 
The  states  still  have  varying  degrees  of  meat 
inspection. 

The  presence  of  mercury,  hormones,  anti- 
biotics and  other  chemical  contaminants  can 
really  be  proven  only  in  the  laboratory,  and 
only  If  that  laboratory  has  been  given  the 
specimen  to  examine. 

The  FDA,  the  battered  political  football  of 
the  health  services,  has  a  total  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $89  million  this  year,  less  than 
half  of  what  we  spend  a  year  for  airport 
development  and  a  mlnut.'  fraction  of  what 
we  spend  for  a  single  Apollo  spacecraft.  Only 
an  estimated  35  per  cent  of  that  $89  million 
is  spent  en  fcod  protection  services. 

Two  vears  ago,  there  were  800  FDA  in- 
spectors for  the  nearly  100,000  food,  drug  and 
cosmetic  plants  in  the  United  Stales.  The 
latest  figures  given  me  for  this  article  were 
649  inspectors,  Including  91  supervisors  and 
33  import  inspectors.  They  are  responsible 
for  checking  the  food,  druj;  and  cosmetic 
Industries  doing  In  excess  of  $130  billion 
worth  of  business  a  year. 

If  that  shocks  you,  what  about  fish  inspec- 
tion? The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  a  staff  of 
60  Inspectors,  yet  there  are  4,200  fish  process- 
ing plants.  According  to  James  Brooker,  head 
of  the  DiWsion  of  Fisheries  Inspection,  the 
staff  checks  only  40  processors  and  then  at  the 
request  and  expense  of  the  processors. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  all  the  fish  eaten 
in  the  United  States  Is  uninspected  by  any 
regulatory  agency.  Repeated  attempts  to  get 
mandatory  fish  Inspection  legislation  passed 
have  met  with  failure. 

What  effect  does  mercury  have  in  humans 
in  the  amounts  found  in  fish,  and  perhaps 
meat?  Large  doses  are  known  to  cause  brain 
and  nerve  damage  and  genetic  defects,  but 
no  one  really  knows  the  effect  of  small  doses 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

What  else  is  there  in  the  fish  that  swim  in 
chemically  as  well  as  bacterially  contami- 
nated waters?  Should  we  worry  about  it? 

There  are  more  questions  than  answers 
about  the  Intentional  and  unintentional  ad- 
ditives in  our  food.  For  instance: 

Sodivmi  bisulfate.  a  widely  used  foor  pre- 
servative and  bleaching  agent:  It  has  been 
found  by  New  York  University  researchers 
in  prellnilnary  tests  to  Interfere  with  nucleic 
acids,  the  genetic  controls  of  cells. 

Carboxymethylcellulose,  a  cotton  by-prod- 
uct used  In  soft  drinks.  Ice  creams.  Jellies, 
chocolate  drinks,  Iclncs,  In  seme  candles  and 
baby  foods.  According  to  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute's  Journal,  It  causes  cancer  In 
animals. 

Red  Number  4,  a  dye  used  to  color  mara- 
schino cherries:  The  PDA  once  attempted  to 
take  it  off  the  market  because  it  caused  can- 
cer in  animals,  but  left  it  on  ■temporarily" 
after  an  outcry  from  food  pr.ce.ssors. 

Noridhydrogualaretlc  acid  (NGDAt ,  used  to 
keep  fat  from  going  rancid.  It  vas  banned 
by  the  Canadian  Food  and  Drtig  Directorate 
In  October,  1967,  as  a  potential  hazard  to 
health,  It  is  still  being  used  in  the  United 
States  in  shortenln<!:s,  cake  mixes  and  soft 
drinks. 

Caffeine:  It  has  shown  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  fin  diabetes-prone  pregnant  women  and 
heart  patients.  It  is  given  to  very  young 
children  In  cola  drinks,  and  this  has  many 
researchers  worried. 

All  the.se  question-mark  additives  may  be 
quite  harmless,  as  those  with  vested  Interest 
maintain   Then  again  they  may  not  be. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
concentrated  on  protecting  us  from  harmful 
and  useless  drugs.  Most  of  vis  do  take  drugs 
occasslonally.  However,  we  all  eat — every  day 
of  our  lives  Nothing  should  be  more  Impor- 
tant than  adequate  study  and  effective  pro- 
tection of  our  food  supply. 
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WHY  THE  SST  IS  NOT  GOOD 

BUSINESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOTTEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  March  23,  1971,  sets  forth  some 
cogent  arguments  concerning  the  SST 
from  a  business  standpoint: 

Why  THE  SST  Is  Not  Gtoon  Business 
( By  Allen  R.  Ferguson) 

The  question  that  the  Senate  will  settle  to- 
morrow afternoon  Is  not  whether  there  should 
someday  be  an  American  SST,  but  whether 
one  should  be  developed  and  built  before  the 
private  sector  Is  prepared  to  finance  It,  and 
hence  whether  the  Uxpayers  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  Its  development. 

The  basic  economic  fact  about  the  U.S. 
SST  is  that  if  It  were  expected  to  be  economi- 
cal, there  would  be  no  need  to  subsidize  It.  Its 
advocates  argue  that  the  Investment  is  too 
large  and  too  risky  for  the  private  sector,  but 
It  is  obvious  that  the  private  capital  market 
could  raise  the  $1.3  billion  the  administration 
plans  to  put  into  the  development.  LMt  year 
the  capital  market  provided  American  Indus- 
try with  more  than  $30  billion  In  new  debt 
and  equity  money.  That  the  large  financial 
Institutions  resist  financing  the  prototype 
development  simply  indicates  that  the  SST 
is  not  a  good  business. 

It  Is  economically  unsound  because  It 
poses  a  problem  that  is  largely  new  in  avia- 
tion. Until  the  SST,  Innovation  has  typically 
combined  greater  speed,  comfort  and  range 
with  reduced  costs  per  seat-mile.  Since  World 
War  II,  with  the  introduction  first  of  the 
large  four-englned  piston  aircraft  and  then 
with  the  Jets,  the  American  aircraft  industry 
has  dominated  the  airways  of  the  world.  This 
dominance  has  been  based  on  designing  and 
producing  technically  and  economically  su- 
perior aircraft  that  could  be  operated  at 
lower  unit  cost  than  their  foreign  rivals.  The 
consequent  secular  decline  In  the  costs  of  air 
travel  and  shipment  has,  of  course,  been  the 
major  force  behind  three  decades  of  spectac- 
ular growth  in  commercial  aviation. 

With  the  SST  the  situation  Is  different  In  a 
crucial  way.  Whereas  the  SST  would  offer 
many  technical  advances  and  be  a  monument 
to  the  sophisticated  design  and  production 
capabilities  of  American  Industry,  It  is  ex- 
pected, even  by  Its  most  enthusiastic  stip- 
porters.  to  be  more  costly  per  seat -mile  than 
the  subsonic  Jets  It  Is  Intended  to  replace. 

COST  INCREASES 

The  PAA  has  estimated  that  Ideally  the 
seat-mile  costs  of  the  SST  would  approximate 

thjse  of  present  subsonic  Jets  at  maximum 
range,  but  they  would  be  hieher  at  shorter 
ranpss  and,  of  course,  over  populated  areas 
where,  ucc3'"di'^ig  lo  v.rese'it  regulations,  it 
woii'.d  have  to  fly  at  subro:'.:c  speeds.  Thus, 
its  a\erape  cost,  even  bv  F\.^  estimates, 
would  exceed  tiir>se  of  present  jets.  Hovever, 
in  the  eight  to  te  i  years  before  the  SST  was 
in  extensive  service,  there  vjn\  be  improve- 
ments in  the  new  wide-bodied  subsonic  Jets 
that  w;:i  reduce  their  operating  costs.  Fur- 
ther, clearing  uo  the  remaining  technical 
problems  and  imposing  any  additional  re- 
strictio:-.E  on  its  use,  such  as  restricting  air- 
port operations  at  night,  would  probably 
raise  its  operating  costs  further.  The  SST  Is 
expected  to  cost  one-quarter  to  one-third 
more  per  seat-mile  than  the  then-existing 
fleet  of  subsonic  jets. 

This  would  pose  a  serious  problem  of  both 
domestic   and   international   fare   policy   for 
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the  government.  A  policy  that  wculd  be  both 
efficient  and  equitable  would  require  a  fare 
premium  reflecting  the  cost  differential  be- 
tween the  supersonic  and  the  subsonic  vehi- 
cles. If  the  fares  were  set  at  25'"  to  30'c 
above  the  corresponding  fares  of  the  sub- 
sonlcs,  SST  passengers  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  speed  advantage,  and  travelers  at  sub- 
sonic speeds  would  not  have  to  subsidize  SST 
operations  through  excessive  fares.  The  ad- 
vantages of  each  type  of  service  would  be 
available  to  passengers  In  accordance  with 
their  willingness  to  pay.  However,  aviation 
experts  simply  do  not  believe  that  to  most 
travelers  supersonic  speed  will  be  worth  what 
It  costs.  Consequently  a  fare  policy  that  made 
broad  economic  sense  would  visit  financial 
disaster  on  the  whole  SST  venture. 

If  the  SST  Is  eventually  produced  under 
federal  support  it  is  likely  to  be  Impossible 
for  the  US.  government  to  insist  on  rational 
pricing  of  its  services.  Once  the  government 
has  subsidized  its  creation  and  In  various 
ways  Induced  American  and  foreign  carriers 
to  "buy  It,  letting  the  U.S.  SST  become  a 
financial  failure  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
politically  difficult.  Obviously,  to  retain  the 
appearance  that  the  American  taxpayers  were 
recouping  their  investment  in  the  SST,  the 
government  would  be  under  great  pressure 
to  force  many  of  them  to  subsidize  the  SST 
through  excessive  fares. 

If,  as  is  to  be  expected,  there  were  little  or 
no  fare  differential,  travelers  would  presuma- 
bly prefer  the  time-saving  and  would  fly  on 
the  SST,  Payloads  on  subsonlcs  would  tend 
to  be  depressed.  Their  early  retirement  from 
the  affected  routes  would  be  forced  on  the 
industry.  A  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
at  least  the  trans-ocean  fieets  would  become 
supersonic,  and  hence,  to  avoid  losses,  the 
fares  on  those  services  would  have  to  ap- 
proach the  seat-mile  costs  of  the  SST.  Thus, 
such  a  fare  policy  would  almost  certainly 
force  fares  on  virtually  all  types  of  aircraft 
substantially  above  the  level  at  which  they 
would  otherwise  rest. 

Given  the  effect  of  the  SST  on  fares,  the 
implications  of  "success"  of  the  SST  program 
are  not  hard  to  draw.  First  and  most  obvious, 
there  would  be  less  air  travel  than  otherwise. 
If  air  travel  is  constricted  there  will  be 
less  emplnvment  in  the  airlines,  fewer  air- 
craft will  he  needed  and.  hence,  ever.nially 
perhaps  less  employment  even  in  the  aircraft 
Industry. 

DECREASE    IN    AIR    TRAVEL 

How  much  of  a  decrease  in  air  travel  could 
be  expected  Is  Impossible  to  predict  with  pre- 
cision, but  in  1964.  when  the  most  recent 
sweeping  reductions  In  trans-Atlantic  rates 
went  Into  effect,  an  average  reduction  of 
about  15%  was  followed  by  a  40'".  Increitse  in 
travel.  A  major  study  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
volume  of  travel  to  fares  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Indicated  that  for  each  one-percent 
change  in  fares  there  had  tended  to  he  a  two- 
percent  change  In  travel.  If  this  sensltlviy  in 
the  future  Is  only  half  Its  estimated  level  in 
the  past,  a  207c  Increase  in  overall  fares 
would  cause  a  20'^,  drop  in  travel  compared 
to  what  It  would  be  with  a  more  efficient, 
subsonic  fleet. 

Those  are  the  obvious  direct  consequences 
for  the  aviation  Industry  of  a  technlcaUy  suc- 
cesful  SST  program.  They  are  at  least 
among  the  reasons  why  many  airline  execu- 
tives privately— and  a  few  publicly — express 
reservations  about  the  SST.  There  are  other 
consequences.  Since  subsonlcs  wotild  be  dis- 
placed at  a  faster  rate  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  the  obsolescence  of  the  recently 
acquired  wlde-bodled  and  other  subsonlcs 
would  be  accelerated;  consequently,  depre- 
ciation and  Interest  charges  or  equipment 
write-offs  would  be  Increased,  reducing  air- 
line profits.  The  financial  problems  of  the  air- 
lines would  be  aggravated.  Their  debt  Is  now 
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at  historic  highs;  major  carriers  are  incur- 
ring unprecedented  losses,  such  as  American 
Alrlnes'  *10  million  loss  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. To  burden  present  operations  and  fi- 
nancing with  the  prospect  ol  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  additional  investment  for  a  basically 
inefficient  vehicle  seems  hardly  prudent. 

There  is  another  serious  adverse  potential. 
The  U.S.  International  air  network  Is  based 
on  a  traditionally  liberal  structure  of  bi- 
lateral agreements,  which  Impose  relatively 
few  limitations  on  traffic  and  operations.  Op- 
position to  this  relatively  tree  and  expansive 
arrangement  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years  and  has  accelerated  frequently  in  re- 
sponse to  American  Innovations  and  to  fi- 
nancial difficulties  of  foreign  airlines.  The 
Introduction  of  the  SST  might  Induce  major 
restrictions  by  foreign  governments,  remov- 
ing one  of  the  foundations  on  which  Ameri- 
can efficiency  and  pre-eminence  in  world 
aviation  are  based. 

But  what  of  the  "threat"  of  foreign  super- 
sonlcs,  the  British-French  Concorde  and  the 
Russian  Tn-144?  Will  the  airlines  of  the 
world  be  forced  to  replace  their  Amerlcan- 
bullt  fleets  with  them — as  is  often  alleged? 
Both  these  foreign  supersonlca  are  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  SST.  Both  will  probably  prove  tech- 
nically operational.  But  neither  Is  certain. 
More  Important,  some  things  about  both  are 
certain.  Neither  will  be  able  to  fly  even  New 
York-Rome  non-stop,  to  say  nothing  of  Los 
Ijos  Angeles-London  or  San  F^anclsco-Tokyo. 
Neither  will  be  allowed  to  fly  across  the  U.S. 
or  across  Europe  at  supersonic  speeds.  Both 
will  be  extremely  costly  to  operate:  Last 
November  the  British  Aircraft  Corporation 
announced  that  the  Concorde's  expected 
seat-mile  cost  would  be  36 'T-  higher  than  that 
of  the  747. 

There  is  simply  no  way  that  such  equip- 
ment can  penetrate  a  large  segment  of  the 
world's  aviation  market.  Whether  it  pene- 
trates any  significant  fraction  of  the  U.S.-in- 
tematlonal  market  at  all  depends  largely  on 
the  policy  of  the  American  government.  Un- 
ices the  U.S.  government  permits  fares  in 
International  travel  (over  which  It  can  exert 
considerable  Influence)  to  force  travelers  on 
the  Amerlcan-bullt  subsonlcs  to  subsidize 
the  Concorde  or  the  TU-144,  they  will  have 
virtually  no  markets  of  significance — even  if 
their  remaining  technical  and  operational 
problems  are  all  solved. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  American 
"aviation  leadership."  Aviation  leadership 
consists  of  the  leadership  of  our  manufactur- 
ers and  of  our  airlines. 

It  Is  clear  that  within  the  aviation  commu- 
nity both  at  home  and  abroad  the  U.S.  would 
certainly  gain  some  "prestige"  from  produc- 
ing a  superior  and  ultimately  dominant  SST. 
Throughout  the  world  there  are  many  avia- 
tion authorities  afflicted  with  that  form  of 
myopia  which  prevents  their  seeing  beyond 
technological  elegance  to  social  and  economic 
utility.  But  many  aviation  officials  also  do  un- 
derstand and  would  resent  the  economic  and 
financial  strains  that  would  be  imposed  upon 
their  own  carriers  by  artificially  premature 
obsolescence  of  their  Amerlcan-bullt  subsonic 
Jets,  In  the  interest  of  U.S.  prestige. 

The  consequences  for  U.S.  leadership  in 
aircraft  production  go  much  further.  Now,  the 
U.S.  has  an  Indisputable  lead:  the  world  flies 
American  equipment.  The  British  failed  to 
capture  any  significant  fraction  of  the  market 
with  the  technically  premature  Comet  or  the 
lururlous  but  costly  VC-10.  The  U.S.  leader- 
ship Is  soundly  based  on  economic  reality,  not 
technological  novelty.  To  Jeopardize  It  with  a 
speculative  program  whose  economics  are  so 
unpromising  that  the  private  sector  eschews 
Its  opportunities  to  participate  fully  would 
be,  at  least,  a  most  questionable  choice. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  airlines  enjoy  a  highly 
prestigious,  traditionally  profitable  and  bo- 
clally  functional  position  In  International 
aviation.  ThU,  too,  Is  bsAed  more  on  superior 
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economic  efficiency  than  on  any  other  single 
factor.  To  try  lo  snlft  the  ba.^ls  uf  this  leader- 
ship to  some  intangible  and  rather  esoteric 
advantages  associated  with  the  employment 
of  an  elaborately  Inefiiclent  vehicle  is,  at  best, 
risky. 

What  would  be  appropriate  pollcv.  in  the 
real  Interests  of  U.S.  aviation?  First,  the 
aerospace  Industry  is  facing  its  present  seri- 
ous problems,  not  because  of  any  develop- 
ments in  the  civil  air  market  but  because  of 
shifts  and  reductions  In  the  nature  and  level 
of  defense  expenditures,  particularly  the  sec- 
ular decline  in  the  procurement  of  strategic 
weaponry  (and  space  equipment).  No  policy 
concerning  civil  aviation  can  solve  its  prob- 
lem. It  Is  clearly  not  appropriate  to  undertake 
half  measures  to  try  to  help  some  aircraft 
companies  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  or 
American  aviation  interests  in  general.  The 
problems  of  unemployment  in  the  aerospace 
Industry  can  only  be  addressed  eiTectlvely 
through  a  national  policy  of  maintaining  gen- 
erally high  levels  of  employment  and  through 
suitable  manpower  programs. 

SUBSmiES    AND    UNCERTAINTIES 

Second,  appropriate  policy  on  the  SST  for 
most  U.S.  aviation  Interests  would  involve 
opposing  the  present  program  to  subsidize 
the  SST.  The  SST  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop In  due  course  as  technological  advances 
In  various  areas  and  changes  in  air  transport 
markets  reduce  the  costs  and  uncertainties 
now  associated  with  It — or  produce  other 
developments  that  obviate  the  "need"  for 
the  SST. 

Third,  aviation  Interests  should  press  for 
an  early  statement  that  American  policy  on 
fares  will  not  permit  discrimination  either 
against  foreign-built  vehicles  or,  more  partic- 
ularly, against  travelers  tislng  subsonic  equip- 
ment— a  policy  in  the  Interest  of  air  travelers 
of  all  nationalities  and  In  the  Interest  of  most 
foreign  as  well  as  U.S.  airlines. 

Fourth,  once  the  U.S.  SST  Is  stopped,  t^ie 
U.S.  should  pursue  an  International  agree- 
ment to  discontinue  subsidization  of  SST 
development. 

In  general  the  self-interest  of  U.S.  airlines 
and  most  manufacturers  is  served  by  policies 
that  play  to  their  established  economic  supe- 
riority, rather  than  to  the  unstructured  game 
of  competitive  governmental  subsidization. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    OSTEOPATHIC 
SOCIETY  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NFW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that  modem 
technology  has  contributed  to  great  ad- 
vances in  every  field,  and  through  these 
advances  has  made  life  easier,  more  en- 
joyable, and  more  fulfilling. 

Nowhere  has  progress  in  technology 
been  felt  more  strongly  than  in  the  field 
of  health  care.  The  American  people  are 
living  longer,  healthier  lives  than  ever 
before. 

Because  of  the  dynamic  technology 
strides,  physicians  must  work  tirelessly  to 
stay  abreast  of  new  developments. 

To  the  physician,  this  means  a  con- 
stant education  process.  This  includes  at- 
tendance at  seminars  and  scientific  meet- 
ings where  the  latest  strides  in  health 
care  are  discussed. 

I  believe  that  in  this  regard,  it  Is  im- 
portant   to    note    the    dedication    and 
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resourcefulness  of  the  New  York  State 
Osteopathic  Society,  which  soon  will 
celebrate  its  73d  anniversary.  Since  its 
inception  the  society  has  carried  on  a 
constant  campaign  to  place  the  latest  ad- 
vances and  technological  developments 
in  health  care  before  its  membership 

I  believe  the  New  York  State  Osteo- 
pathic  Society  should  be  commended  for 
its  educational  endeavors  on  behalf  of 
its  membership  as  reflected  In  the  theme 
of  its  forthcoming  annual  convention  to 
run  from  April  29  to  May  2.  The  theme 
will  be  "The  Impact  of  New  Technologi- 
cal Advances  and  the  Government  on 
Medicine  and  the  Doctor." 

This  is  indeed  a  praiseworthy  topic 
since  many  physicians  are  concerned 
over  prospects  for  "pushbutton  medi- 
cine" In  the  future. 

Physicians  are  aware  of  these  dynamic 
changes  in  technology  that  are  already 
affecting  the  practice  of  medicine. 

In  view  of  physicians'  concern  about 
the  future  of  health  care  and  how  mod- 
ern technology  will  affect  their  practice 
and  the  well-being  of  their  patients,  and 
to  explore  the  latest  advances,  the  New 
York  State  Osteopathic  Society  will  bring 
together  an  outstanding  group  of  guests 
at  Its  armual  meeting  to  give  their  views 
on  the  theme  of  the  event. 

The  guests  include:  Ralph  Nader,  at- 
torney and  well-known  advocate  of  con- 
sumer protection;  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicoFF,  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Scientist- 
Astronaut  Dr.  F.  Story  Musgrave;  W.  E. 
Kerr,  manager  of  the  Medical  Industries 
Department  of  IBM;  Dr.  Martynas  Yeas, 
professor  of  microbiology.  Syracuse  Med- 
ical School;  Dr.  John  L.  S.  HoUoman, 
leading  advocate  of  national  health  in- 
surance; and  Richard  K.  Eamer,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  National  Medical 
Enterprises. 

I  believe  that  this  distinguished  guest 
list,  as  well  as  the  forward  thinking 
theme  of  the  New  York  State  Osteopathic 
Society  convention  could  very  well  serve 
as  model  for  other  organizations,  both 
in  the  health  disciplines  and  outside  of 
them,  who  wish  to  prepare  their  mem- 
bers for  technological  advances  that  will 
make  startling  changes  in  their  profes- 
sional lives  and  in  the  hves  of  the  public 
at  large. 


FREEDOM— OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALITOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  California  winner  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  War's  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  is  a  young  lady  from 
my  district,  Miss  Joy  Huff  of  Tehachapl. 
She  Is  a  16-year-old  high  school  sopho- 
more and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  M.  Huff. 

Joy's  winning  speech,  "FVeedom — Our 
Heritage,"  shows  imagination  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  principles  on  which 
America  was  founded  and  has  prospered 
for  nearly  200  years.  She  acknowledges 
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the  fact  that  freedom  Is  a  cherished  priv- 
ilege and  that  It  requires  a  devotion  to 
duty  If  it  is  to  be  maintained  and 
enhanced.  ^.  .    , 

This  is  an  excellent  speech  which  I 
Insert  in  the  Record  for  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

Freedom — OUR  Heritage 
While  on  a  trip  to  the  east  coast  where  I 
had  explored  Valley  Forge,  visited  Indepen- 
dence Square,  stood  In  Constitution  Hall. 
trod  the  streets  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  New 
Tork,  and  climbed  the  stairs  of  the  Statue  of 
Uberty,  I  suddenly  foimd  myself  in  the 
emergency  ward  of  a  large  city  hospital. 
Under  the  deliriums  of  high  levers,  I  dretuned 
that  I  was  Liberty — the  American  dream  of 
democracy.  As  I  lay  there  dreaming,  I 
dreamed  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  sud- 
denly there  handing  me  her  flaming  torch. 
"But,  but  why  give  It  to  me?"  I  asked. 
"Because  we  need  young  people  to  carry 
this  torch." 

"But  why  not  someone  wiser,  someone  more 
talented?"  I  Implored. 

"You!"   replied    the   Statue.   "Freedom   Is 
your  heritage,  your  responsibility." 

As  I  reluctantly  accepted  the  torch  It  be- 
came like  a  magic  wand  In  my  hands  turning 
back  the  clock  of  time.  I  could  see  ships 
coming  into  the  harbors  carrying  people  from 
every  nation  of  the  world — people  whose 
dream  was  the  dream  of  democracy.  As  I 
moved  the  torch  again,  I  saw  a  group  of 
fiery  patriots  signing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. With  one  more  sweep  of  the 
torch  I  heard  Lincoln  so  eloquently  proclaim 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  pieople 
and  lor  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.  With  that,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  re- 
claimed her  torch  for  a  moment  and  then 
she  handed  it  back  to  me. 
"Now.  look!"  she  exclaimed. 
The  time  was  the  present,  the  setting  was 
one  cf  our  large  American  cities.  She  directed 
my  attention  to  a  crowded  newsstand  over- 
flowlne  with  pornographic  material. 

"Is  this  what  you  have  let  happen  to  our 
freedom  t  f  the  press?"  she  asked. 

Prom  another  busy  street  corner  came  the 
angry  cries  of  rioters  and  plcketers. 

■'Have  you,  today's  Americans,  let  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech  degenerate  to  this?" 
she  asked. 
'But  what  can  I  do?"  I  cried. 
"Freedom  is  your  heritage;  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men 
do  nothing,"  quoted  the  Statue. 
And  she  vanished  from  my  dream. 
Later,   as   I    was    winging   my    way    back 
across   the   United    States,   I   found    myself 
Btlll   pondering   what   the   Statue   had   told 
me — looking  for  answers  as  to  how  I  could 
help.  Perhaps  we  can  Invent  a  Bill  of  Duties 
to  protect  our  Bill  of  Rights.  For  example,  I 
have  the  right  to  worship  as  I  choose,  but  I 
have   the   duty    to    allow    others    the    same 
privilege.  I  enjoy  freedom  of  speech  but  It  is 
my  obligation  to  be  fair  and  temperate  In 
all  that  I  say.  In  my  own  high  school,  I  can 
help    by   participating   In    student    govern- 
ment— not  just  by  holding  offices,  but  by 
helping  those  who  do,  by  working  with  them 
and  for  them.  On  the  problem  of  narcotics 
and  moral   Issues,  I  can  be  encouraged  to 
make  my  stand  even  stronger.  To  fulfill  the 
challenge  of  freedom,  we  must  first  re-buUd 
the  fiber  of  our  national  life  so  we  can  be  a 
nation  whose  strength  Is  in  her  obedience 
to  the  moral  law  of  God. 

As  we  flew  over  the  brownish  polluted 
waters  of  our  Great  Lakes,  I  resolved  to 
continue  to  participate  In  my  school  ecology 
club  helping  to  re-seed  our  mountains,  re- 
cycling our  school  papers,  becoming  aware 
myself  and  helping  others  to  become  aware 
of  the  problems  of  our  environment.  We 
want  to  preserve  this  land  of  ours  so  we  can 
enjoy  it.  But  to  be  able  to  enjoy  It.  we  must 
have  freedom. 
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Now  as  I  think  back  on  my  dream.  I  want 
to  accept  that  torch  the  Statue  has  handed 
me  and  say.  "Yes,  our  forefathers  fought  for 
democracy  and  I  want  to  strive  to  keep  It." 


ART  AND  ACADEMICS:   SUNY  AT 
PURCHASE 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW     TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  newest  units  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  is  the  College  at 
Purchase,  in  my  own  home  town.  Sched- 
uled to  open  next  fall,  the  College  at 
Purchase  will  be  unique  among  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  In  its  combina- 
tion of  academics  and  the  arts.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  college's  students  will  be 
In  liberal  arts  programs  and  the  other 
20  percent  will  be  enrolled  in  autonomous 
professional  schools  of  the  visual  and 
performing  arts. 

This  unusual  emphasis  on  the  arts  at 
the  college  level  is  a  most  welcome  one 
and  I  am  proud  that  this  fine  experiment 
will  begin  In  Westchester  County.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship  Newsletter  of  February  1971 
describes  SUNY  at  Purchase  in  more 
detail,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues: 
Art  and  Academics:  SUNY  at  Pukchase 
"A  natural  place  for  the  arts  to  flourish." 
suggested  State  University  of  New  York 
Chancellor  Samuel  Gould  In  1966,  "Is  on  the 
university  campus."  When  SUNY  decided  to 
establish  a  campus  for  the  liberal  and  fine 
arts.  Dr.  Abbott  Kaplan,  an  Associate  Dean 
of  Fine  Arts  and  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts 
at  UCLA,  was  consulted  and  then  chosen  as 
President  of  the  new  college  at  Purchase, 
which  Is  8ched\iled  to  open  In  the  fall  of 
1971  and  will  be  SUNY's  center  for  the 
visual  and  performing  arts. 

So  far  the  arts  have  not  flourished  on 
many  college  campuses.  What  would  seem  to 
be  a  "natural  mating  process  between  art  and 
academics  has  not  occurred,  much  leas  led  to 
marriage,  because  universities  have  Insisted 
on  dominating  the  relationship.  Imposing 
academic  criteria  on  artists  to  whom  such 
criteria  are  meaningless  and  useless.  The 
arts.  If  they  are  accepted  by  a  university  at 
all,  are  relegated  to  the  outskirts  of  academic 
life  and  treated  as  troublesome,  scatter- 
brained females. 

The    College    at    Purchase    will    offer   Its 
students  the  best  features  of  conservatory 
training  alongside  liberal  arts  programs  in 
the  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social 
sciences.   Eighty   per   cent   of  the   College's 
students  will  be  in  liberal  arts  programs.  The 
other  twenty  per  cent.  In  autonomous  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  visual  and  perform- 
ing arts,  are  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
talent    rather    than    academic    background. 
Placing  art  schools  on  campus  should  en- 
able committed  artists  (and  not  necessarUy 
rich  ones:  Purchase's  low  tuition — $400  for 
New  York  State  residents,  $600  for  students 
from  out  of  state — wUl  make  professional 
training  possible  for  many  who  could  not 
afford  to  attend  expensive,  private  conserva- 
tories) to  draw  upon  the  various  Intellectual 
and  academic  resources  of   the  urUverslty. 
Amateurs  will  be  discriminated  against  In 
this  arrangement :  a  Uberal  arts  student  may 
use  the  facilities  of  the  art  schools,  and  study 
the  history  of  drama  or  the  psychology  of  the 
creative  process  In  painting,  but  drama  and 
painting  wUl  be  left  to  the  professionals. 
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The  Purchase  campus  Is  located  on  five 
hundred  acres  of  what  used  to  be  a  mUlion- 
aire's  cattle  larm  In  Westchester  County 
about  twenty  miles  from  Manhattan.  What 
was  the  master  c-edroom  In  the  estate's  main 
house  Is  now  the  office  of  the  College  s  Vice 
I>resldent  for  Academic  Affairs,  Prank  W. 
Wadsworth  (WWF,  194^-47;  Member  Re- 
gional Selection  Committee,  1954-63;  at  vari- 
ous times  Chairman  of  Regional  Committee, 
member  National  Selection  Committee,  Na- 
tional Representative;  and  now  Chairman  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Woodrow  WUson  National 
Fellowship  Foundation). 

The  liberal  arts  program  has  a  lower  profile 
than  the  fine  arts  but  will,  according  to  Dr. 
Wadsworth,  be  qiUte  un visual.  The  faculty 
Intends  to  break  away  from  the  four-year, 
credit-counting  structure  of  education  and 
let  students  move  at  their  own  paces  through 
seminar  work,  independent  study,  and  tu- 
torials, using  an  honors/pass  grading  system 
without  the  dimension  "fall."  During  the 
first  two  "general  education"  years,  work  will 
be  problem-oriented  and  multldlsciplinary, 
with  no  required  courses.  In  the  latter  two 
years  students  will  be  encouraged  to  become 
involved  In  their  own  work  and  In  faculty 
research. 

Variety  of  experience  and  Interest  appears 
to  be  the  chief  criterion  for  Purchase's  selec- 
tion of  faculty.  Faculty  members  are  being 
hired  whose  research  will  Interest  students, 
and  all  the  school's  administrators  will  be 
teachers.  Dr.  Kaplan,  President  of  the  College, 
whose  Ph.D.  Is  from  Columbia  In  Industrial 
Relations  and  who  has  served  as  a  labor  ar- 
bitrator, brought  the  first  professional  thea- 
tre company  to  a  university  campus  (UCLA) . 
Michael  Hammond,  Dean  of  Music,  was  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  In  Classics  from  Lawrence 
University  In  Wisconsin;  at  Oxford  he  became 
Interested  In  neurophysiology,  which  he  was 
teaching  at  Marquette  University  when  he 
decided  that  his  real  love  was  music.  He  was 
Director  of  the  Wisconsin  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  Conductor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  before  coming  to  Purchase. 
Dr.  Rene  Dubos,  University  Professor  and 
Director  of  Environmental  Studies,  author, 
lecturer,  microbiologist,  and.  experimental 
pathologist,  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1969 
for  So  Human  An  Animal,  and  has  been  at 
Rockefeller  University  In  New  York 

Art  and  academics  are  a  sexy  combina- 
tion, and  their  liaison  at  Purchase  Is  generat- 
ing a  good  deal  of  Interest  and  curiosity.  In- 
stead of  the  traditional  subjugation  of  the 
arts  to  lortUy  reason,  and  Instead,  too,  of  a 
youthful  affair  In  which  both  parties  lose 
their  Identlttes  trying  to  jump  Into  an  inter- 
disciplinary bed,  the  directors  of  SUNY  at 
Purchase  propose  a  relationship  of  proximate 
separateness.  In  which  the  arts  and  the  lib- 
eral arts  may  communicate  and  croes-fer- 
tUlze  but  remain  essentially  distinct,  rooted 
In   their   respective  disciplines. 


THE  NTXON  DOCTRINE  IN  ACTION 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
erations by  the  Armed  Forces  of  South 
Vietnam  against  North  Vietnam-occu- 
pied sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
that  border  South  Vietnam  illustrate  the 
Nixon  doctrine  in  action.  We  are  pro- 
viding air  support  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese as  they  fight  on  the  ground  for 
the  security  of  their  country.  We  do  so— 
not  onlv  to  help  South  Vietnam— but  to 
save  American  lives  in  Vietnam,  enhance 
the  progress  of  Vietnami2ation,  and  to 
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make  it  possible  to  return  home  addition- 
al thousands  of  American  men  from  that 
area  of  the  world. 

President  Nixon  through  his  Vietnami- 
zation  policy  has  begun  bringing  our 
forces  home  and  we  are  now  within  sight 
of  the  time  when  only  one  American  serv- 
iceman will  remain  in  Vietnam  for  every 
two  who  were  there  when  President 
Nixon  took  ofHce.  As  administration 
spokesmen  have  said,  the  number  of 
-Americans  in  Vietnam  will  continue  to 
decline  in  the  months  that  follow.  Sec- 
retary Laird  has  pointed  out  how  other 
measurements  of  U.S.  involvement  such 
as  casualties  and  budget  costs  are  also 
down. 

Last  May — to  enhance  the  program  of 
Vietnamization.  to  bring  about  further 
reduction  of  casualties,  to  speed  the  proc- 
ess of  bringing  our  troops  home — Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  forces  dis- 
rupted North  Vietnam-occupied  sanctu- 
ary areas  within  Cambodia.  Because  of 
these  operations  in  Cambodia,  American 
lives  were  saved  and  more  Americans  are 
coming  back  home.  The  southern  regions 
of  South  Vietnam,  which  up  to  that  time 
were  under  constant  threat  from  the 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  have  achieved 
a  far  greater  measure  of  stability  and 
tranquility  than  they  had  known  in  sev- 
eral years. 

Now,  another  operation  is  in  prog- 
ress— this  time  to  disrupt  other  occupied 
sanctuaries  in  Laos  and  in  Cambodia. 
There  is  a  diflference,  however,  as  we 
have  been  assured  that  no  American 
ground  combat  forces  are  or  will  be  in- 
volved. 

The  current  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tion ii;  areas  of  southern  Laos  occupied 
and  used  as  sanctuary  areas  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  invaders  is  called  Lamson 
719.  It  was  undertaken  by  the  Armed 
Forces  of  South  Vietnam  to  disrupt  the 
North  Viet  flow  of  supplies  and  person- 
nel into  South  Vietnam.  We  are  sup- 
porting Lamson  719  with  air  and  artil- 
lery from  South  Vietnam  to  enhance 
Vietnamization  so  that  more  American 
troops  can  be  brought  home  and  so  that 
those  who  remain  will  be  subjected  to 
less  danger.  In  my  opinion,  such  ac- 
tions are  not  a  reversal  of  our  policy 
of  winding  down  the  war,  of  reducing 
American  troop  levels,  and  of  phasing 
out  of  combat  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Rather,  they  will  shorten  the  war 
in  the  absence  of  a  successful  negotiated 
end  to  the  conflict  and  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue to  cut  American  troop  strength  and 
casualties.  In  a  few  months,  we  will  have 
turned  over  the  ground  combat  respon- 
sibility of  American  Forces  in  South 
Vietnam— and  it  is  only  inside  South 
Vietnam  that  our  ground  combat  forces 
are  deployed— to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  action  against 
the  Vietcong-held  territory  in  Laos  is 
limited.  It  is  limited  in  two  ways. 

First.  The  ground  combat  forces  are 
limited    to    South    Vietnamese    forces. 

Second.  It  Is  limited  to  certain  areas  in 
the  southern  part  of  Laos  which  have 
been  plainly  under  enemy  control  for 
years  and  which  have  been  used  for  the 
storage  of  supplies  and  movement  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  and  supplies 
into  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHITE  HOUSE  PROUD  OF  ITS  FIGHT 
FOR  BLACKS 

HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 

I.V  THE  HOU:5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.ould 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  well-docu- 
mented column  by  Victor  Rie.sel  whicli 
might  well  cause  carping  critics  of  the 
administration  to  take  a  new  look  at  its 
acc.jmplishments.  In  this  instance  Mr. 
Rie-sel  discusses,  among  other  thmgs, 
•vvhat  the  administration  has  done  for 
blacks,  and  he  concludes  that  the  record 
is  worth  looking  at. 

Says  Riesel : 

There  has  been  no  Nixon  alchemy  for  in- 
siant  gold  In  every  gneito.  But  there  Is  a 
record.  There  is  a  gold  flow  in  the  hundrecU 
of  millions  of  dollars;  there  are  fewer  hungry 
children;  lots  more  housing:  far  more  In- 
fu^hting  to  get  biajk  workers  into  high-pay- 
ing skilled  construction  worker.s  unions:  more 
black  banks,  more  black  businessmen,  more 
black  building  contractors,  more  black  col- 
lege students. 

The  text  of  the  column  follows  under 
the  title  "White  House  Proud  of  Its  Fiijht 
for  Blacks." 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

White  House  Proud  of  Its  Fight  for 
Blacks 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 
Washington. — At  Camp  David  List  week- 
end President  Nixon's  thoughts  were  as  much 
on  the  bleak  tobacco  roads  and  asphalt 
Jungles  of  America  as  on  the  bloodv  trails 
of  Jagged  Laos.  The  poverty  war  at  home 
was  as  much  with  him  as  the  conflict  abroad. 
And  as  every  realist,  every  Insider  here 
knows,  there  la  a  war  within  a  war  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  There  Is  a  Black  Caucus,  led 
by  such  articulate  militant  congressmen  as 
New  York's  Shirley  Chlsholm.  Michigan's 
John  Conyers.  Jr.,  Missouri's  William  Clay 
and  California's  Ron  Dellums.  They're  stalk- 
ing the  President,  anxious  to  see  him  insld" 
the  White  House,  eager  to  rip  him  polltlcallv 
outside.  There  was  a  meeting  set  for  the 
week  of  March  21.  But  the  gathering  has 
been  postponed. 

The  President  and  his  special  aides,  facing 
a  possible  overheated  summer,  take  an  Al 
Smith  posture  and  say,  look  at  the  record. 
And,  comes  the  summer,  this  could  be  a 
burning  question.  Its  worth  looking  at  the 
record. 

There  has  been  no  Nixon  alchemy  for  in- 
stant gold  In  every  ghetto.  But  there  is  a 
record.  There  is  a  gold  flow  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars;  there  are  far  fewer 
hungry  children;  lots  more  housing;  far 
more  infighting  to  get  black  workers  into 
high-paying  skilled  construction  workers 
unions;  more  black  banks,  more  black  busi- 
nessmen, more  black  building  contractors; 
more  black  college  students. 

Attempts  at  profundity  can  be  counter- 
productive, especially  among  us  amateiirs. 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  untold  story  of 
the  special  White  House  task  forces  which 
have  hit  this  nation's  tobacco  roads. 

These  are  small  teams,  organized  by 
Robert  Brown,  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. For  almost  two  years  now  they  have 
gone  into  the  backroad  communities  in  the 
South,  in  Appalachia,  in  Illinois,  and  West 
Virginia— wherever  there  are  small  towns, 
heavily  populated  by  the  poor,  almost  out 
of  the  money  economy,  missed  by  all  the 
programs  and  unnoted  bv  the  previous 
fwverty  flgh'eis 
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In  these  "communities"  exist  .-.nvwher* 
from  10,000  to  15.000  folk,  often  hungr'y  Job 
less  and  almost  always  hopeless.  But  /ome 
20  of  the  towns  have  been  visited  by  Bob 
Brown's  t^anis  -made  up  of  specialists  Tom 
the  Agriculture  Dept.'s  food  section  'roii 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUDi 
from  the  Dept.  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW)   and  the  Labor  Dept. 

"We  went  Into  Roosevelt  Cltv  (sic)  "  sav« 
Mr.  Brown,  "and  found  10,000  "black  peonle 
They  had  no  recreational  facilities  and  let's 
not  talk  of  the  sewage.  And  we  went  into 
Hobson  City,  Ala.  We  found  no  clean  drink 
ing  water.  Well,  in  the  first  town  we  got  them 
grants  for  their  needs  In  less  than  lo  da« 
In  Hobson  we  got  them  drinking  water  fa' 
clUtle.?,  and  a  lot  more,  in  30  days. 

"Just  look  at  a  town  called  Robbing  in 
They  had  the  same  problems  there— sewers 
no  Jobs,  hopelessness.  We  went  in  We  eot 
them  a  grant  for  200  Jobs.  We  got  them  a  $2 
million  loan  back-up  and  thev're  now  work- 
inp  on  wafer  and  sewage  Installation." 

Point  is  that  $50  million  can  be  put  into 
some  central  cltv  and  there'll  bo  nnriiir.g  fn, 
five  years.  But  now  put  $10,000  to  $50  000 
into  some  small  community  and  you  get  re- 
suits — in  human  values— as  well  as  sewer  sr. 
clology  in  a  month. 

There's  still   lots  of  rot  out   on   t'nos«-  ■ 
bacco  roads  of  Appalachia,  savs  Mr.  Brown 
But  at  least  there's  less  of  it.  And  there  win 
be  less  and  less. 

There  are  other  fronts— jobs,  for  example 
Virtually  unnoticed  on  March  1,  the  Piiila- 
delphla  Plan  was  revisited.  James  Hodgson's 
Labor  Dept.  ruled  that  any  federal  contrac- 
tor having  private  construction  wurk  in  the 
area— meaning  Philadelphia  or  any  one  of 
the  100  cities  in  which  a  black  Job  "goal  and 
timetable  for  absorption  is  set — must  go  out 
and  find  black  workers  for  his  private  enter- 
prl!^  as  well  as  for  those  which  pet  federal 
dollars. 

This  means  that  In  100  cities— and  more 
soon— a  contractor  constructing  an  aircraft 
carrier  at  one  end  of  the  dock,  and  a  shiny 
pizza  pie  oven  In  a  plant  at  the  other  end 
must  go  out  and  afflrmativelv  hire  black 
workers  for  both  projects.  This  concept  is 
revolutionary  though  Its  Impact  hasn't  vt 
been  felt. 

Furthermore,  on  another  front— the  work 
front— there  are  quotas,  a  word  which  pains 
the  'White  House  and  the  Labor  Dept  or 
goals,  which  Is  more  euphemistic  There  are 
definite  numbers  of  Jobs  and  verv  definirive 
timetables  .set  for  putting  blacks  to  work  in 
private  Industry.  Also  the  Labor  Dept  Is 
moving  towards  taking  over  fiill  contml  nf 
apprentice  programs  and  on-the-job  train, 
tng — which  means  the  government  will  not 
need  permission  of  the  unions  to  cti*  the 
length  of  the  training  or  Increase  the  tim- 
ber of  blacks  and  other  minorities  in  the 
pipeline. 

Furthermore,  the  government  has  lncre?»sed 
by  1300  per  cent  the  placement  of  nrocure- 
ment  contracts  with  black  firms.  The  dol- 
lar value  Is  up  from  $7.6  million  to  .$374 
million.  There  now  Is  $100  million  flowing 
into  black  banks.  More  blacks  are  in  b^-h- 
level  positions  Inside  the  government  ihan 
ever  before  despite  the  resignation  of  the 
eloquent  Jim  Farmer. 

And  to  pick  at  random  from  the  \Vh!*e 
House  record— In  May  1969.  food  fcr  the 
needy  reached  6.9  million  of  our  hungrv  and 
wretched.  Today  relief  does  get  to  12  3  mil- 
lion. Early  In  1969,  there  were  more  tha'i  400 
counties  without  food  stamps  or  comm^  r'liy 
programs.  Now  there  are  only  10  such  c  nm- 
tles  In  America. 

Certainly  there's  a  fight  to  be  made.  But 
let  It  be  fought  for  the  hungry,  the  lll-hou.sed 
and   lU-clothed. 

L€t  there  be  reason.  Ban  the  pol:;ical 
bomb. 


March  J.7,  1971 

OPERATION  LAMSON  719  HAS  A  DIS- 
RUPTIVE EFFECT  IN  SOUTHERN 
LAOS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  we  sometimes  stand  too 
close  to  the  trees  to  see  the  forest.  This 
was  true  for  some  of  us  when  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
finally  broke  North  Vietnam's  strangle- 
hold on  Cambodia  last  May  and  Jtme. 
As  the  months  have  passed,  proving 
President  Nixon's  arguments  to  be  cor- 
rect, most  of  u.s  now  see  the  Cambodian 
oijeration  in  clearer  perspective.  Never 
again  can  the  planners  in  Hanoi  rely  on 
Cambodian  sanctuaries.  The  North  Viet- 
namese can  never  be  sure  the  stockpiles 
they  build  up  on  territory  seized  from  a 
sovereign  government  will  be  available 
for  their  efforts  to  seize  control  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Operation  Lamson  719  has  now  had 
this  same  disruptive  effect  ir  southern 
Laos,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  there  are 
far  fewer  of  us  who  are  missing  the  forest 
for  concentrating  on  the  trees.  North 
Vietnam's  lifelines  to  its  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  have  been  cut. 
Not  permanently,  for  there  was  never 
any  intent  to  occupy  and  control  south- 
ern Laos  as  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
done  for  years.  Instead,  as  President 
Thieu  made  clear  when  Lamson  719 
began,  the  intent  was  to  disrupt.  In  an 
operation  limited  both  In  time  and  in 
scope,  the  aim  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
was  to  up.set  Hanoi's  timetable  for  ag- 
gression in  the  south,  and  to  introduce 
a  factor  of  uncertainty  with  which  North 
Vietnamese  planners  have  never  had  to 
cope.  Just  as  in  Cambodia  since  last 
June,  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  can  never 
again  be  sure  their  stockpiles — in  fact, 
their  entire  supply  system  developed  with 
such  painstaking  care  outside  North 
Vietnam — will  be  available  to  support 
aggression  against  their  neighbors  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

True  enough.  South  Vietnam's  success 
in  Laos  has  not  been  cheaply  bought. 
These  were  in  fact  lifelines  that  were  be- 
ing cut,  and  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
acted strongly.  On  occasion,  and  espe- 
cially at  first.  South  Vietnamese  casual- 
ties were  numerous  and  our  own  losses — 
mainly  in  aircraft  crews  and  their  air- 
craft—reflected the  bitter  fighting.  But 
the  toll  exacted  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese was  far,  far  higher,  even  though 
that  fact  has  not  been  always  so  well 
publicized.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  final 
results  of  Lamson  719  will  be  reflected 
only  in  part  in  the  widely  disparate  losses 
for  each  side.  Just  as  in  Tet  1968,  when 
North  Vietnamese  losses  among  their 
combat  leaders  were  so  staggering  but 
the  crippling  effect  took  time  to  become 
evident,  and  In  Cambodia  last  year,  when 
the  disruption  of  enemy  supply  lines  to 
South  Vietnam  took  time  for  us  to  be 
sure  of  our  success,  the  real  impact  of 
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Operation  Lamson  719  will  only  become 
clear  as  we  approach  next  year's  dry  sea- 
son. It  will  be  then  that  we  confirm  what 
shows  every  sign  of  being  true  today — 
that  the  disruption  caused  by  Operation 
Lamson  719  has  seriously  upset  Hanoi's 
plans  for  aggression  in  the  South. 

As  the  operation  moves  now  into  its 
final  stages,  we  can  only  Imagine  the 
frustration  of  the  North  Vietnamese  as 
they  face  the  oncoming  wet  season  with 
their  logistic  system  shredded  In  key  lo- 
cations, knowing  that  the  lid  has  been 
ripped  off  the  last  of  their  crucially  im- 
portant sanctuaries  in  the  territory  of 
their  neighbors. 

Once  again,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
with  our  help,  but  this  time  only  in  a 
supporting  role,  have  gained  time  in 
their  fight  to  determine  their  own  future 
without  interference  from  outside.  I  ap- 
plaud their  bold  stroke,  and  hope  the 
success  of  Operation  Lamson  719  moves 
us  closer  to  the  day  when  a  negotiated 
settlement  brings  peace  to  Indochina. 


■ITS  TIME  TO  REORGANIZE" 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    llIASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  editorial  on  March  8, 1971,  In  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  Traveler  which  notes  that  the 
President's  recent  proposals  to  reorganize 
the  Federal  Government  have  met  a 
rather  cool  response  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  editorial  calls  Mr.  Nixons  pro- 
gram long  overdue,  .says  it  makes  sense 
and  concludes  that  it  should  be  getting 
more  serious  attention  and  support  from 
Congress  than  it  has  received  to  date. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
the  editorial. 

It's  Time  to  Reorganize 
President  Nixon's:  recent  proposals  to  reor- 
ganize the  federal  government,  Including  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Cabinet  depart- 
ments fro.m  12  to  eight,  have  met  a  rather 
cool  respoi:SC  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  sharp  op- 
position from  several  sp>eciai  interest  groups 
The  proposed  reorganization,  however,  not 
only  makes  sense:  it  Is  long  overdue.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  federal  government's  re- 
sponsibilities have  changed  and  expanded 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  no 
major  overhaul  of  its  organizational  struc- 
ture in  decades,  and  there  has  never  raaliy 
been  a  good  shake-up  from  top  to  bottom. 
In  less  than  20  years,  three  new  depart- 
ments have  been  added  to  the  Cabinet,  the 
number  of  major  independent  agencies  lias 
increased  from  27  to  41,  domestic  programs 
have  multiplied  from  barely  more  than  100 
to  approximately  1,400  (no  one  seems  to  know 
the  exact  number  any  more),  600,000  em- 
ployes have  been  added  to  the  civilian  pay- 
roll and  the  federal  budget  has  gone  from 
$42  billion  to  over  $200  billion. 

Any  private  business  which  had  experi- 
enced such  phenomenal  growth  without  ex- 
amining and  reorganizing  Its  executive 
structure  from  time  to  time  would  probably 
have  gone  bankrupt  long  before  now. 

It  is  simply  asking  too  much  to  expect 
departments  and  agencies — many  of  which 
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were  erea.ed  over  half  a  century  ago  to  deal 
wTth  the  problems  and  administer  the  pro- 
grams of  a  simpler  era — to  cope  efficiently 
with  problems  and  programs  that  exist  today 
Under  the  exl.=;tlng  set-up,  for  example,  orie 
Cabinet  department  is  in  charge  of  federal 
parklands  and  another  department  handles 
federal  forest  lands,  though  there  is  often 
no  real  distinction  between  the  two.  One  de- 
partment is  in  charge  of  wilderness  areas,  but 
another  handles  recreational  areas,  though 
the  two  functions  might  easily  be  combined. 
Programs  Involving  health  and  nutrition  are 
administered  by  separate  agencies,  and  so 
are  educational  and  Job  training  projects,  to 
cite  a  few  of  the  many  additional  examples 
which  prove  the  same  point. 

If  there  were  ever  good  reasons  for  Wash- 
ington to  operate  In  this  fashl.on,  we  can't 
think  of  a  single  one  to  justify  coiuuiumg 
the  practice  any  longer. 

Nor  can  we  think  of  any  good  rea.=on  w.'jy 
the  President's  proposed  reorgtinizaticn 
should  be  opposed  on  an  ideological  partisan 
basis. 

The  President's  proposals  were  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  recently  by  Joseph  A 
Calif ano  Jr.,  a  Democrat  who  served  as  a 
special  assistant  to  President  Johnson  in 
the  last  administration.  'Writing  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Mr.  Callfano  said  that  the  Nixon 
reorganization  plan  "should  make  abund.int 
good  sense  to  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike."  Conservatives  should  applaud  it.  he 
noted,  because  It  offers  "opportunities  to 
eliminate  overlapping  programs  and  for  more 
efficient  operation  and  cost  reduction."  For 
liberals,  he  said,  the  reorganization  c-i:Id 
mean  "a  long  step  forward  in  our  ability  to 
convince  the  American  taxpayer  that  we  are 
providing  government  machinery  capable  of 
giving  them  something  for  the  taxes  they  are 
paying.  " 

Surely  a  plan  proposed  by  a  Republican 
president,  endorsed  by  Mr.  Callfano  and  other 
prominent  Democrats  which  Is  appealing  to 
both  conservatives  and  liberals  should  be 
getting  more  serious  attention  and  support 
from  Congress  than  it  has  received  to  date. 


TOWARD  A  MORE  RESPONSIVE 
REGULATORY  STRUCTURE 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or    SOTJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Conference  of  State  Bank  Super- 
visors—CSBS— published  the  results  of 
a  year-long  study  conducted  by  a  special 
committee  of  that  organization.  The 
study  Is  entitled  "Toward  a  More  Re- 
sponsive Regulatory  Structure.' 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  resource 
document  has  as  its  objective  a  critical 
examination  of  our  present  decentralized 
banking  and  bank  regulatory  structui-e 
and  the  presentation  of  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  improve  the  eflftcacy  of 
the  Federal  and  State  bank  supervlsor>- 
agencies  as  well  as  to  provide  better 
banking  in  the  public's  interest.  It  is  a 
thought-provoking  presentation  and  de- 
serving of  oiu-  careful  consideration. 

The  sponsor  of  this  study,  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Bank  Supervisors,  has  as 
its  regular  members  the  public  officials 
in  each  State  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  more 
than  9,000  State-chartered  banks  that 
make  up  the  State  banking  segment  of 
our  dual  banking  system. 
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There  were  three  general  princioles 
followed  by  the  CSBS  special  committee 
in  its  recommendations  concerning  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  law  that  affect  State 
banks  and  State  banking  departments. 
These  basic  principles  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

First.  All  supervisory  authority  over 
banks  presently  vested  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  unrelated  to  mone- 
tary policy  should  be,  to  the  extent  that 
this  authority  is  continued  at  all,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  concentrate  its  attention  on 
monetary  policy,  and  whatever  addi- 
tional authority  it  needs  should  be  grant- 
ed the  Board  in  order  that  it  might  most 
effectively  implement  monetary  policy. 

Second.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Is  the  only  Federal  agency 
which  properly  should  have  any  super- 
visory authority  over  State  banks,  and 
that  authority  shoiUd  be  hmlted  to  the 
management  of  its  insurance  risk.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  FDIC  should  be  authorized 
to  make  a  finding  that  a  particular  State 
banking  department  has  adequate  super- 
visory and  examining  capacities  and  to 
exempt  its  State-chartered  banks  from 
the  supervision  of  the  FDIC  other  than 
reporting  rqulrements  which  would  per- 
mit the  Corporation  to  assess  its  insur- 
ance risk.  Of  course  the  FDIC  would  be 
able  to  resume  active  supervisory  au- 
thority over  any  insured  bank  in  the 
event  continued  exemption  raised  serious 
problems  in  cormectlon  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  insurance  risk. 

Third.  Resrulatory  powers  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion that  are  not  related  to  monetary 
control  or  insurance  risk,  respectively, 
should,  in  most  Instances,  be  reassigned 
to  other  agencies  at  the  Federal  and 
State  levels. 

There  are  other  recommendations  pro- 
posed In  the  CSBS  study,  which  docu- 
ment I  understand  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  oth- 
er pertinent  governmental  agencies,  and 
also  to  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Financial  Structure  and  Regulation. 

Naturally,  some  of  the  proposals  are 
controversial  and  will  meet  with  opposi- 
tion from  various  sources  but  this  should 
not  deter  careful  consideration  of  changes 
which  could  produce  a  banking  and  bank 
regulatory  system  letter  able  to  serve  us. 
This  study  is  the  product  of  much  re- 
search and  consideration  by  ofBclals  who 
are  daily  confronted  with  the  problems 
of  providing  an  innovative  and  efficient 
regulatory  climate  that  will  permit  the 
banks  under  their  supervision  to  provide 
in  a  sound  manner  for  the  Increasing 
credit  needs  of  our  country.  It  is  vmique 
in  that  it  contains  not  only  recommended 
changes  in  the  present  regulatory  struc- 
ture but  the  procedures  to  accomplish 
these  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
the  Record  the  Introductory  chapter  of 
the  study  to  which  I  have  referred,  in- 
asmuch as  this  chapter  stmimarizes  in  a 
clear  maimer  the  objectives  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  CSBS  to  report  on  our 
bank  regulatory  structure.  I  commend  all 
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chapters  in  this  informative  study  to 
your  attention.  A  copy  of  the  study  may 
be  obtained  at  a  nominal  cost  by  writing 
to  the  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervi- 
sors. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.,  20036. 

The  material  follows: 

Toward  a  More  Responsive  Regulatory 

STaCCTDRE 
BACKGROUND 

Banking,  to  meet  public  needs  and  con- 
venience most  effectively,  must  not  only  have 
skilled,  ambitious  and  creative  management, 
but  must  also  have  meaningful,  efficient,  and 
flexible  regulation.  This  is  especially  Impwr- 
t.int  In  the  period  ahead  when  It  seems  likely 
that  the  nation  races  a  chronic  shortage  of 
capital  and  the  banking  Industry  will  face 
demands  requiring  signlflcant  change.  An 
improved  bank  regulatory  structure  can  ap- 
preciably benefit  the  public  during  this 
forthcoming  period. 

The  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors' 
(CSBS I  Special  Committee  on  Restructuring 
the  Bank  Regulatory  System  was  formed  in 
December  1969,  but  its  genesis  goes  back 
much  further.  In  1965,  the  Conference  (then 
NA3SB )  decided  to  delay  further  reconmien- 
dations  regarding  the  federal  bank  regulatory 
structure  until  research  had  been  carried  out 
to  determine  what  constituted  adequate  bank 
supervision  at  both  the  state  and  federal 
level  and  a  program  launched  to  assist  state 
banking  departments  which  currently  might 
not  be  meeting  such  standards  of  adequacy. 
Initial  research  carried  out  In  1968  and  1969 
resulted  In  the  publication  of  a  major  re- 
source document,  The  Supervision  of  State 
Banks:  Purposes,  Standards,  and  Responsi- 
bilities in  June  1969.  Immediately  thereafter 
the  Conference  began  a  self-evaluation  pro- 
gram In  state  banking  departments  designed 
to  Identify  weaknesses  and  to  obtain  data 
needed  for  developing  meaningful  standards 
of  supervisory  performance. 

Progress  with  the  above-mentioned  prereq- 
uisites as  well  as  recurring  talk  of  a  Fed- 
eral Banking  Commission,  the  trend  toward 
Increasing  federal  control  over  all  banks  with 
a  concomitant  decreasing  reliance  upwn 
state  law  as  the  standard  for  both  state  and 
national  banks  (e.g.  Truth-In-Lending  Act, 
Bank  Protection  Act),  and  the  prospect  that 
a  Presidential  Study  Commission  might  be 
appointed,  led  the  Conference  In  December 
1969  to  appoint  the  Special  Committee.  The 
Committee  was  charged  with  thoroughly  ex- 
amining the  existing  bank  regulatory  struc- 
ture, assessing  Us  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
and  recommending  changes  that  would  bene- 
fit the  public,  produce  supervisory  parity,  and 
reduce  unnecessary  8ui>ervlsory  duplication. 

A.    NATURE    AND    SCOPE    OF   TKB    STUDT 

The  Committee's  concern  was  with  the 
ability  of  state-chartered  banks  and  state 
banking  departments  to  serve  the  public. 
While  the  following  analysis  and  recommen- 
dations are  not  without  significance  to  bank- 
ing as  a  whole,  attention  is  focused  on  those 
feattires  of  federal  banking  agency  regula- 
tion which  apply  to  state-chartered  banks. 
The  problems  and  Issues  of  Importance  In 
banking  today  are  many — bank  powers,  non- 
bank  competitors,  bank  structure,  credit 
flows,  the  regiUatory  framework — but  this 
study  deals  only  with  the  last  of  these:  prob- 
lems and  Issues  related  to  the  bank  regxila- 
tory  structure. 

While  such  a  study  should  not  (and  this 
one  does  not)  Ignore  state  regulation,  the 
focus  Is  on  the  federal  regulatory  structure. 
This  Is  perhaps  necessary  because  state  reg- 
ulation must  In  part  be  a  reflection  of  th« 
role  played  at  the  federal  level.  In  addition, 
this  study  builds  not  only  upon  a  close  fa- 
miliarity with  the  nation's  state  banking  de- 
partments but  also  upon  careful  attention 
to  the  comprehensive  program  currently  be- 
ing conducted  by  CSBS  to  produce  a  stand- 
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ardlzed  self-evaluation  by  each  state  bank- 
ing department  and  to  develop  model  guide- 
lines or  standards  for  adequate  supervision 
This  study  examines  In  detail  the  existing 
regulatory  structure  and  Its  evolution,  and 
discusses  the  principal  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  brought  them  into  bank 
supervision.  It  then  looks  at  the  need  for 
restructuring  with  emphasis  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  decentralized  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  Prior  to  examining  specific 
powers  of  federal  agencies,  the  study  recom- 
mends a  framework  for  an  Improved  working 
relationship  between  state  banking  depart- 
ments and  the  FDIC  and  suggests  changes 
in  the  administrative  structure  of  the  FDIC. 
Specific  recommendations  are  then  made 
regarding  needed  changes  in  the  allocation 
of  monetary,  insurance,  and  other  powers 
now  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  FDIC. 

B.   OBJECTIVES   AND   PRINCIPLES 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  twofold: 

1.  to  explore  the  development  and  aseess 
the  benefits  of  a  decentralized  banking  and 
bank  regulatory  system;  and 

2.  to  recommend  changes  in  the  regula- 
tory framework  which  would  Increase  regu- 
latory efficiency,  preserve  the  advantages  of 
decentralization,  increase  the  efficacy  of 
monetary  policy,  provide  greater  consistency 
In  regulatory  decisions.  They  would  enable 
banking  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  changes  recommended  would  reduce 
duplication  and  resulting  conflicts  and  delays 
In  regulatory  decisions,  and  provide  better 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  more  effec- 
tively concentrate  on  maintaining  a  generally 
healthy  economy  and  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  additional  powers  to  carry  out 
that  function.  These  changes  would  reduce 
the  Inconsistencies  which  now  attend  some 
merger  decisions  and  make  more  uniform 
the  application  of  laws  that  apply  to  other 
business  firms  as  well  as  banks.  Finally, 
they  would  Increase  the  flexibility  and  adapt- 
ability or  the  banking  system  by  providing 
for  regulation  more  responsive  to  changing 
public  needs  by  being  more  market  or  com- 
munity oriented. 

There  were  three  principles  followed  by  the 
Committee  in  recommending  changes  In  fed- 
eral law  and  regulation  applicable  to  state 
banks  which  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  con- 
centrate Its  attention  on  monetary  policy, 
and  federal  functions  relating  to  the  super- 
vision of  state  banks  should  be  concen- 
trated In  a  single  agency  If  more  respon- 
sibility is  to  be  assigned  to  the  states. 
Accordingly: 

a.  all  supervLsory  authority  presently 
vested  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  U 
unrelated  to  monetary  policy  should  be,  to 
the  extent  It  is  continued  at  all,  transferred 
to  the  FDIC: 

b.  additional  authority  should  be  granted 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  the  extent 
needed  to  efl^ectlvely  Implement  monetary 
fwlicy. 

2.  The  FDIC  is  the  only  federal  agency 
which  should  have  any  supervisory  authority 
over  state  banks  and  that  authority  should 
be  limited  to  the  management  of  Its  insur- 
ance risk.  Recognizing,  however,  that  It 
exercises  supe-vlsory  authority  over  state 
banks  in  some  states  which  could  not  cur- 
rently carry  out  that  resporisiblllty  alone 
were  supervisory  authority  of  the  FDIC 
drastically  curtailed,  a  first  step  should  be 
to  Institute  a  system  of  exemption  to  permit 
those  states  able  to  "go  it  alone"  to  move 
Immediately  into  a  more  independent  posi- 
tion, with  other  states  achieving  exempt 
status  upon  meeting  corresponding  stand- 
ards. Accordingly: 

a.  supervisory  authority  of  the  FDIC  over 
state-chartered  banks  should  be  limited  to 
those  activities  which  directly  relate  to  Insur- 
ance risk: 
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b.  an  agency  or  body  should  be  authorized 
to  make  a  finding  that  a  particular  state 
banking  department  has  adequate  supervi- 
sory and  examining  capacities  and  to  exempt 
Its  state-chartered  banks  from  supervision  of 
the  FDIC  other  than  reporting  requirements 
which  would  permit  the  FDIC  to  assess  Its 
insurance  risk; 

c.  this  agency  or  body  would  be  authorized 
to  recommend  "reentry"  into  active  supervi- 
sion by  the  FDIC  In  the  event  continued 
exemption  raised  serious  problems  of  man- 
agement of  Insurance  risk. 

3,  Regulatory  powers  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  FDIC  not 
related  to  monetary  control  and  Insurance 
risk  should,  in  most  Instances,  be  reassigned 
to  other  agencies  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels.  Included  are  such  regulatory  activ- 
ities as  merger  approvals,  truth-ln-lending, 
securities  regulations,  etc.  Specific  recom- 
mendations are  summarized  In  Table  1. 

C.  SUMMARY   or  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  made  recommendations  of 
three  general  types:  (1)  those  transferring 
or  eliminating  a  federal  regulatory  activity; 
(2)  those  clarifying  or  providing  additional 
regulatory  authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  carry  out  monetary  policy;  and  (3)  those 
affecting  the  administrative  relationship  be- 
tween the  FDIC  and  state  banking  depart- 
ments. 

1.  Recommended  transfer  of  regulatory 
authority 

Table  1  below  summarizes  the  recommen- 
dations for  transfer  of  regulatory  authority. 
In  some  cases,  these  transfers  would  give  the 
recipient  totally  new  responsibility.  In  others 
they  merely  consolidate  already  existing  au- 
thority in  a  single  agency  which  previously 
shared  responsibility.  Items  10  and  11  in  the 
Table  deserve  some  comment  regarding  the 
role  of  the  FDIC.  The  Committee's  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  FDIC  accept  condi- 
tion and  examination  reports  In  lieu  of  their 
own  from  "certified"  state  banking  depart- 
ments. In  other  states  and  in  cases  of  spe- 
cial data  needs  or  bank  difficulties,  regular 
and  special  examinations  would  continue  to 
be  conducted  as  needed  by  the  Corporation. 

TABLE    l.-RECOMMENOED    TRANSFER    OF    REGULATORY 
AUTHORITY 


Authority  over 

From 

To 

1.  Consolidation,  merger 

and  purchase  ol 

assets 

FRBand  FDIC 

States ' 

2.  Holding  companies 

FRB 

FRB 

3.  (>)nsumer  credit  pro- 

tection   

FRB 

FTC 

4.  Deposit  interest 

advertising 

FRBand  FDIC 

FTC 

5.  Lottery  participation 

FRBand  FDIC 

Justice 

6.  Stock  certificate 

representations 

FRB 

SEC 

T.  Securities  Exchange 

Act... .. 

FRB  and  FDIC 

SEC 

i.  Branch  authorijation 

(domestic) 

FRBand  FDIC 

States 

9.  ZifAi\  requirements.. 

FRBand  FDIC 

States  and 

FDIC 
States  (FDIC) 

10  Reports  of  condition... 

FRBand  FDIC 

U.  Examination     

FRBand  FDIC 

States  (FDIC) 

12.  Atfihate  transactions.. 

FRB 

FDIC 

13.  Real  estate  loan  sales; 

trust  powers 

FRB 

States 

14.  Dealing  in  securities, 

etc 

FRB 

FDIC 

IS.  Investment  In  bank 

premises 

FRB 

SUtn 

16.  Bank  service  arrange- 

ments  

FRB 

FDIC 

17.  Interlocking  direc- 

torates...  

FRB 

FDIC 

18.  Protective  devices.  . 

FRB 

FWC 

19.  False  check  certifica- 

tion      ... 

FRB 

FDIC 

20.  Interest  on  deposits.. 

.  FRB  and  FDIC 

FRB 

'  The  Department  of  Justice  would  retain  existing  control 

under  the  antitrust  laws. 

If  the  recommended  transfers  took  place, 
the  most  significant  Initial  Impact  would,  of 
course,  be  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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Coupled  with  other  recommendations  dis- 
cussed below,  the  Board,  with  no  diminution 
in  data  or  access  to  reports  and  records,  would 
be  able  to  concentrate  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  at  present  on  monetary  policy  and  gen- 
eral economic  conditions.  State  member 
banks  would  find  themselves  subject  In  terms 
of  supervision,  to  more  nearly  the  same  rules 
and  conditions  as  their  non-member  counter- 
parts, and  all  state -chartered  banks  would 
come  far  closer  to  supervisory  parity  with 
federally  chartered  banks.  State  banking 
departments  would  have  authority  consistent 
with  their  responsibility  and  the  opportunity 
and  incentive  to  achieve  full  parity  with  the 
federal  chartering  agency.  In  addition,  du- 
plication of  effort  and  conflicting  decisions  or 
opinions  between  state  banking  departments 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  state  bank- 
ing departments  and  the  FDIC  would  be 
largely  eliminated. 

A  regulatory  matter  which  applied  to  all 
business,  not  merely  commercial  banks, 
would  be  administered  by  a  single  agency 
thus  Increasing  the  consistency  of  decisions. 
The  FDIC  would  have,  where  the  manage- 
ment of  Insurance  risk  was  Involved,  the 
necessary  authority  over  all  Insured  banks, 
but  would  no  longer  be  Involved  In  manage- 
ment decisions  divorced  from  insurance  (e.g. 
branches)  or  related  to  monetary  policy  (e.g. 
interest  on  deposits) .  All  the  above  men- 
tioned would  benefit  the  public  by  increasing 
the  efficacy  of  public  policy  in  general  eco- 
nomic and  banking  matters  and  providing 
greater  scope  for  flexibility  in  bank 
regulation. 

2.  Recommendations  for  new  regulatory 
authority 

The  Committee  had  no  intention  of  re- 
stricting Federal  Reserve  Board  access  to 
data.  Accordingly,  it  strongly  recommends 
that  the  Board  be  given  clear  and  unques- 
tioned access  to  the  condition,  dividend,  and 
examination  reports  of  the  states,  the  (Con- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  the  FDIC.  In 
addition,  the  Board  should  have  the  author- 
ity, upon  a  finding  that  such  Is  necessary 
for  monetary  policy  and  not  available  from 
other  sources,  to  conduct  such  research, 
studies,  and  Inquiries  as  needed  Involving  any 
insured  bank.  Such  authority  would  serve 
further  to  assure  for  the  Board  a  continued 
voice  in  helping  to  determine  the  questions 
to  be  included  In  the  report  forms  used 
by  the  other  agencies. 

To  assure  uniformity  of  treatment  and  to 
strengthen  monetary  policy,  control  over  for- 
eign branches  and  the  acquisition  of  stock 
in  foreign  banks  should  be  retained  exclu- 
sively In  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  ex- 
tended to  all  Insured  banks. 

Provisions  relating  to  the  control  over  the 
speculative  use  of  credit  should  be  strength- 
ened by  making  them  applicable  to  all  In- 
sured banks. 

To  assure  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  In  the  pursuit  of  monetary 
policy  Is  neither  Implicit  nor  Indirect,  refer- 
ences to  "state  member  banks"  In  the  Fed- 
eral Resene  Act  should  be  amended  to  read 
"all  member  banks." 

Without  making  specific  recommenda- 
tions, the  Committee  also  strongly  urges 
careful  study  of  the  necessity  for  control  over 
reserve  requirements  and  Interest  payments 
on  deposits.  It  also  believes  that  equity  and 
efficacy  suggest  the  need  to  examine  the  de- 
sirability of  extending  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thority to  Insured  financial  Institutions  other 
than  member  banks. 

3.  Recommendations  affecting  the  adminis- 
trative relationship  between  the  FDIC  and 

State   banking  departments 

The  (Committee  recommends  a  revision  In 
the  administrative  structure  of  the  FDIC  to 
provide  for  a  president  who  would  serve  as 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  as  ohairman  of  a  reconstituted 
board  of  directors.  The  president  would  have 
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essentially  those  powers  of  the  present  board 
( except  those  transferred  as  per  Table  1 ) , 
but  capital  adequacy,  cease  and  desist,  and 
Insurance  termination  would  be  powers 
transferred  to  the  reconstituted  board  of 
directors. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  re- 
constituted board  be  given  power  to  promul- 
gate and  issue  regulations  and  have  a  dis- 
cretionary appeals  capacity  regarding  deci- 
sions by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Corpwratlon. 

Finally,  the  reconstituted  board  would 
have  the  responsibility  for  "certification"  of 
fully  qualified  state  banking  departments, 
such  certification  resulting  in  FDIC  accept- 
ance of  condition  and  examination  reports 
from  those  states  In  lieu  of  their  own  and  in 
automatic  Insurance  of  new  banks  chartered 
by  those  states.  Certification  wotild  be  based 
upon  a  recommendation  of  a  "visiting  evalua- 
tion team"  which  would  appraise  state  bank- 
ing departments  upon  request.  The  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  FDIC  work  with 
CSBS  in  their  present  Self-Evaluation  Proj- 
ect to  determine  standards  of  acceptable 
suf>ervlslon  and  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
procedure  for  appraisal  and  certification. 

A  certification  process  would  allow  the 
FDIC  to  devote  more  time  to  problem  banks, 
would  provide  Incentives  to  states  to  im- 
prove their  state  banking  departments,  would 
eliminate  duplication  and  confilctlng  deci- 
sions, and  would  speed  up  the  regulatory 
process  especially  in  the  matters  of  new  char- 
ters and  branch  approval. 


CAPITOL  HILL  POLICE  FORCE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
recent  bombing  of  our  Capitol,  I  have 
heard  several  references  made  to  the  al- 
leged incompetence  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
Police  Force.  I  feel  that  it  is  time  that 
this  false  Impression  be  corrected.  The 
Capitol  Police  are  performing  a  dlflBcult 
but  necessary  function  here,  and  they  do 
it  professionally  and  well.  In  a  time  when 
cries  for  law  and  order  are  common,  we 
have  the  Capitol  Police  to  thank  for 
the  degree  of  law  and  order  that  exists 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Recently  I  have  learned  that  our 
thanks  to  these  men  are  inadequate. 
These  past  few  weeks,  when  working 
double  time  was  not  imcommon,  the 
Capitol  Police  Force  has  not  received  any 
overtime  pay.  These  men  are  profes- 
sionals and  they  deserve  our  full  grati- 
tude for  the  fine  job  they  are  doing.  Yet 
they  are  one  of  the  few  police  forces  in 
the  country  that  does  not  receive  any 
extra  pay  for  working  overtime. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  be  com- 
pletely insulated  from  the  danger  of  ir- 
rational violence.  Nothing  can  prevent 
acts  such  as  the  recent  bombing,  unless 
we  Institute  such  security  measures  as 
persor^iil  searches  or  visits  by  authorized 
personnel  only. 

These  measures  would  be  unfortunate. 
We  are  approswhlng  the  peak  tourist  sea- 
son in  Washington,  when  many  people 
come  to  see  their  CKtvemment  in  action. 
The  Capitol  hajs  always  been  open  to  its 
visitors  and  we  have  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Capitol  Police  and  the  good  will  of 
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the  American  people  to  thank  for  the 
extraordinary  record  of  safety  here. 

I  suggest  that  we  show  our  gratitude  in 
a  tangible  way,  rather  than  with  pleasant 
words  alone.  Reforms  should  be  made, 
allowing  the  Capitol  Hill  Police  to  re- 
ceive wages  in  accord  with  the  laws  ap- 
plying to  others  that  we  have  passed  on 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours. 
Since  these  men  are  doing  such  an  ex- 
cellent job,  let  us  return  their  service  by 
correcting  their  unjust  pay  system. 


THE  GLOBAL  SOVIET  NAVAL 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    M.^RVLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  re- 
iterate the  necessity  of  building  up  our 
seapower.  Wliile  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  develop  an  extremely  powerful 
navy,  we  appear  to  be  practically  stand- 
ing still  In  comparison. 

In  the  December  7,  1971,  Washington 
Report,  appeared  an  article  written  by 
Dr.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren,  a  political 
science  professor  at  LeMoyne  College. 
Entitled,  "The  Global  Soviet  Naval  Chal- 
lenge," this  article  pointed  out  the  tre- 
mendous strides  being  made  by  the 
Russian  Navj'.  Dr.  Bouscaren  presented 
some  very  sobering  statistics  which  I 
wish  to  insert  for  my  colleagues'  perusal : 
The  Olobal  Soviet  Naval  Challengk 
Despite  the  tremendous  technological  prog- 
ress made  In  air  transportation  and  strategic 
weapons  systems  In  this  century,  free  use  of 
the  seas — which  cover  three-foiirths  of  the 
earth's  surface — continues  to  be  essential 
to  the  security  of  this  country,  whether  to 
defend  ourselves  or  our  allies.  Ninety-seven 
percent  of  all  the  material  sent  to  Vietnam 
has  gone  by  sea. 

Fully  cognizant  of  our  dependence  on  sea- 
borne transportation,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed  a  naval  strategy  aimed  at  Inter- 
dicting our  sea  lanes.  Since  World  War  II 
they  have  placed  increasing  priority  on  sub- 
marines, aware  of  the  fact  that  the  last  two 
world  wars  were  almost  lost  because  of  the 
Allied  problem  In  keeping  the  sea  lanes 
open. 

EXPANDED    BOLE    OF    THE    SUBMARINE 

With  the  rapid  advancement  of  technology 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  role  of 
the  submarine  In  navHl  warfare  has  ex- 
panded. Nuclear  power,  long  range  missiles, 
sophisticated  electronics,  computers — all 
combine  to  make  the  submarine  many  times 
more  potent  and  versatile  than  before.  The 
nuclear- powered  ballistic  missile  submarine 
has  become  our  most  viable  deterrent  strate- 
gic weapon.  The  Soviets  are  presently  en- 
gaged In  a  massive  construction  program  to 
build  a  fleet  of  similar  submarines,  and  a 
part  of  this  fleet  Is  now  on  station  off  our 
coasts.  Present  projections  Indicate  that  by 
m!d-1974  their  ballistic  missile  submarine 
fleet  will  equal  ours.  The  Soviets  are  also 
building  large  numbers  of  high-speed,  tor- 
pedo-flrlng  nuclear-powered  submarines 
which  can  Are  long-range  cruise  missiles, 
capable  of  being  armed  with  conventional 
or  nuclear  warheads.  Ships  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  are  systematically  present  In  all  oceans, 
challenging  the  Allied  control  of  the  seas. 
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SOVIET    CONSTRUCTION    PROGRAM    EXCEEDS    OURS 

Starting  with  200  diesel-powered  subma- 
rines at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Soviets 
emb;irked  cii  t.^e  l.ir^est  '  peace-iuiie  sub- 
marine construction  progr.>ni  hi  hisirj-y.  pro- 
ducing over  570  modern  suDm.iTlnes  In  25 
years- -most  designed  lor  j.iiK-rdrise  opera- 
tions. During  the  s.i;ne  period  we  built  105 
submarines.  In  two  year.s  alone  -1955  and 
1956,  the  Soviets  completed  150  siibmaraie.s 
one  and  one-half  times  liie  total  number  ol 
submarines  produced  in  this  country  during 
the  past  25  years.  The  Sovlet^s  now  pDs,sess 
the  largest  and  most  modern  submarine 
building  yards  In  the  world,  givina;  ti.em  .sev- 
eral times  the  nuclear  submarine  construc- 
tion capacity  possessed  by  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  ten  times  as  many  naval  archi- 
tects and  marine  engmeers  are  graduating  in 
the  U.S.S.R  than  in  the  U.S.  According  to 
the  latest  unclassified  data  the  Soviets  now 
have  between  355  and  363  submarines  all 
built  since  1945,  with  at  least  75  being  nu- 
clear-powered. The  total  U.S.  force  is  147,  of 
which  88  are  nuclear-powered.  Based  on  cur- 
rent force  levels  and  estimated  Soviet  nu- 
clear submarine  building  rates,  they  will 
be  ahead  of  us  numerically  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

One  of  the  new  .Soviet  sub  d'^^lj^ns  is  the 
YANKEE  class  nuclear- powerec  .lallisric  mis- 
sile ho&x.  Introduced  in  I96i  These  sub- 
marines are  very  similar  to  -jur  ETHAN 
.^LLEN  Polaris  submarine,  and  are  capable  of 
launching  16  ballistic  mlssl  es  submerged. 
The  Soviets  now  have  13  c;  ihe  •  .••.;\KFt: 
class  operational  and  they  are  building  12  a 
year.  It  is  estimated  that,  they  will  surpass 
our  Polari.s  fleet  by  mid  1973. 

SOVIET    NAVY     A    WORLD-WIDE    FORCE 

The  Soviet  submarine  force,  like  the  entire 
Soviet  Navy,  lias  become  capable  of  sustained 
open-ocean  operations  and  is  being  used  In 
support  of  foreign  policy  In  many  areas  of 
the  world.  During  the  recent  large-scale  naval 
maneuvers  that  Included  over  200  ships  In 
both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  nine 
adjoining  seas,  the  Soviets  deployed  a  large 
number  of  nuclear  submarines  away  from 
their  home  bases,  supplied  by  large  sea-going 
tenders  capable  of  remaining  at  sea  for  six 
montlis.  servicing  and  repairing  submarines 
while  underway.  Commenting  on  these  ma- 
neuvers. Soviet  Admiral  Gorshkov.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Soviet  Navy  de- 
clared: "Whereas  until  quite  recently  some 
areas  of  the  world's  oceans  were  considered 
restricted  areas  In  which  the  navies  of 
the  imperialist  powers  ruled  supreme  and 
where  our  ships  seldom  ventured,  now  there 
are  no  such  areas." 

The  Sn'lets  are  pulling  ahead  both  In  the 
si>eed  of  their  svibmarines  and  in  submarine 
weaponry.  They  possess  a  torpedo  capability 
comparable  to  our  own,  and  they  have  also 
successfully  developed  and  put  to  sea  some 
65  submarines  capable  of  firing  long-range 
cruise  missiles.  These  boats  represent  a 
threat  to  our  world-wide  surface  shipping, 
our  naval  surface  forces,  and  our  free  use 
of  the  seas.  We  do  not  possess  a  comparable 
weapons  cipablllty 

By  the  end  of  1975.  when  we  put  into  op- 
eration the  last  submarine  currently  author- 
ized, the  United  States  will  have  a  total  of 
109  nuclear  submarines.  During  the  same 
period  the  Soviets  will  probably  add  at  least 
70  nuclear  subs  for  a  total  of  between  145 
and  153 — giving  them  a  numerical  superior- 
ity of  fifty  percent  in  nuclear  submarines. 
We  are  building  only  three  submarines  a 
yea.-,  while  the  Soviets  are  building  ten  t.i 
twelve 

.Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover,  among  others, 
have  recommended  that  the  current  hlgli 
speed  attack  submarine  iSSN  688  Class) 
building  program  be  Increased  from  three 
to  at  least  five  per  year.  He  also  recom- 
mends commencing  on  a  new  design  high- 
speed submarine  capable  of  firing  long- 
range  submarine-to-surface  cruise  missiles. 
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To  increase  the  invulnerability  of  the  Polaris 
submarine.  Admiral  Rlckover  advocates  in- 
creasing the  range  of  the  missile — thus  pro- 
viding greater  ocean  areas  to  hide  in.  This 
means  pushing  ahead  with  the  development 
of  the  Under.seas  L;./ng  Range  Missile  Sys- 
tem i  ULMS) . 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
liuve  developed  a  base  in  Cienfuegos,  Cuba 
which  can  service  its  submarine  fleet  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  One  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  the  base  w^^uld  be  a  facility  for 
the  repair  and  adjustment  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles carried  by  the  Yankee  class  sub.  The 
'levelopineni  of  this  base  provides  the  Soviets 
with  an  additional  option  for  offensive 
-•^t^ategy. 

With  the  achievement  of  superiority  in 
ICBM's.  the  development  of  space  weapons, 
the  rapid  build-up  on  the  seas  and  the 
elaborate  and  sophisticated  support  given 
to  s.ibversive  movements  in  this  hemisphere, 
the  Soviets  would  appear  to  be  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  major  break-through,  far  exceed- 
ing the  temptation  of  1962  which  led  to  the 
Cuban  missile  crlsi: 

SEA-BASED    ESPIONAGE 

For  some  time  now,  the  Soviets  have  been 
conducting  an  elaborate  program  of  espio- 
nage against  our  military  and  space  installa- 
tions all  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  port 
of  Charleston  is  one  of  the  bases  for  our 
Polaris  nuclear  submarines.  Soviet  spy  ships 
have  been  repeatedly  sighted  near  the  harbor 
waters  at  Charleston,  sometimes  anchoring 
right  by  the  harbor  buoy  at  the  entrance  to 
the  port,  to  record  the  "sonic  signatures" 
of  the  Polaris  submarines  and  other  U.S 
naval  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  port.  A 
notorious  case  concerns  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  trawler  Laptev,  In  Its  efforts  last  July 
and  August  to  monitor  the  test  firings  cf 
the  Posledon  missile  from  the  U.S.S.  Mad- 
ison, based  at  Charleston.  The  harassment 
by  the  Laptev  actually  caused  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Poseidon  test  launch,  and  almost 
involved  a  serious  accident  at  sea. 

The  Laptev  Is  a  Soviet  intelligence  collec- 
tion ship — AGI — and  only  nominally  a  traw- 
ler. Designated  as  the  Khariton  Laptev. 
this  vessel  Is  listed  by  Jane's '  as  an 
oceanographlc  survey  ship  of  the  Nikolai 
Zubov  class.  The  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
intelligence  collection  ships  in  electronic 
surveillance  operations  against  U.S.  naval 
and  land  targets  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war.  Soviet  AGTs  have  operated  along  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  with  patrols 
lasting  about  two  months.  Their  main  area 
of  Interest  has  been  the  Virginia  Capes,  am- 
phibious training  areas  off  the  North  Caro- 
lina littoral,  naval  operating  areaa  off  Charles- 
ton, and  Cape  Kennedy.  Such  patrols  also 
cover  the  Puerto  Rico  naval  operating  areas 
and  US  space  vehicle  recovery  areas.  Soviet 
.AGI's  which  have  operated  off  the  east  coast 
during  the  past  year  are  as  follows:  Teodolit 
{ 12  Aug.  1969  to  1  Nov.  1969) ,  Krenometr  (28 
Oct.  1969  to  3  Jan.  1970) .  Lotlin  (20  Jan.  1970 
to  2  April,  1970),  Teodolit  (31  March,  1970  to 
13  June.  1970).  and  Laptev  (2  June,  1970  to 
present ) . 

THE   CARIBBEAN 

With  respect  to  the  Cienfuegos  submarine 
base,  when  It  becomes  fully  operational,  the 
Soviets  will  have  the  capability  not  only  of 
reaching  our  south,  southwest  and  midwest, 
but  also  the  Panama  Canal  and  much  of  cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Nuclear  missiles 
flred  against  the  United  States  from  a  Carib- 
bean launching  area  would,  of  course,  out- 
flank our  IBM  defenses  In  Montana  and  the 
Dakotas.  Thus  all  the  more  urgency  to  place 
part  of  our  IBM  defenses  at  sea  in  the  Navy's 
mobile  SABMIS '  system. 


'  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  1970. 
2  SABMIS — Seaborne  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Intercept  System. 
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The  threat  of  Soviet  subs  In  Cienfuegos  U 
not  limited  to  that  poeed  by  YANKEE  class 
mlselle  boats.  The  Caribbean  U  our  prlnclp*! 
highway  for  transportation  of  South  Ameri- 
can strategic  raw  materials  to  this  country; 
It  Is  also  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Pan- 
una  Canal,  as  well  as  the  route  that  tankers 
must  traverse  to  move  Venezuelan  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Those  who  forever  argue  against  any 
»irengthenlng  of  our  armed  forces  to  meet  So- 
viet escalation  have  said:  "How  can  we  blame 
the  Russians  for  the  Cienfuegos  base  If  we 
hive  Polaris  bases  In  Scotland  and  Spain?" 
one  answer  Is  that  Holy  Loch  (Scotland)  and 
Rota  (Spain)  are  a  thousand  mllee  from  the 
O.S-S.R.  while  Cienfuegos  Is  but  150  miles 
from  the  United  SUtes.  In  1962  the  dovee 
equated  our  belated  response  to  the  Soviet 
build-up  In  Cuba  to  the  Initial  placement  of 
IBBM's»  In  that  country.  They  fall  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  use  of  force  for  offen- 
sive and  defensive  purposes. 

THE   MEDITERRANEAN 

Of  almost  equal  concern  Is  the  Soviet  naval 
build-up  In  the  Mediterranean  the  Soviet 
fleet  has  port  facilities  at  Ita  disposal  in  Port 
Said,  Alexandria  and  Latakla  (Syria).  It  has 
also  made  use  of  facilities  in  Algeria.  Thus 
far  Soviet  fleet  activities  appear  to  have  pri- 
marily political  and  Intelligence  objectives. 
But  there  are  situations  where  the  Soviet 
fleet  could  threaten  vital  commtinlcatlons 
routes  of  the  three  southern  flank  coim- 
trles — Greece,  Italy  and  'Turkey — which  de- 
pend on  sea  routes  to  carry  the  great  bulk 
of  their  Imports  and  exports.  The  Soviet  fleet 
is  In  a  position  to  hinder  British,  FYench  and 
American  submarines  and  the  Sixth  Fleet. 
The  presence  of  landing  vessels  In  the  Soviet 
fleet  gives  it  the  capability  of  carrying  out 
c^ierations  which  could  adversely  affect  Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia,  Israel  and  Lebanon.  Fi- 
nally, increased  Soviet  activity  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  In  the  Middle  East  oil-producing 
states  and  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  fleet  in 
the  Medilerrean  could  be  viewed  as  part  of 
a  long-term  strategy  aimed  at  establishing  a 
major  Influence  In  the  oil-producing  states. 

Soviet  activity  In  the  Mediterranean  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  build-up  of  a  per- 
manent fleet.  Soviet  technicians  and  military 
advisers  have  been  placed  In  Egypt,  Syria, 
Algeria,  and  perhaps  Libya  as  well.  The  post- 
1967  build-up  In  Egypt  has  led  to  the  present 
crlslB.  Including  the  Egyptian  violations  of 
the  cease-fire.  The  strategic  naval  base  of 
Mers-el-KeblT  could  be  used  by  Soviet  sub- 
marines and  naval  veseels  to  track  the  pas- 
sage of  western  submarines  and  naval  vessels 
between  the  western  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic. 

Soviet  naval  expansions  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Is  part  of  a  new  Soviet  global  naval 
strategy,  which  encompasses  the  North  At- 
lantic, Caribbean  and  Indian  oceans  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Soviet  naval  strength  has 
changed  in  recent  years  from  being  primarily 
a  defensive  fleet  to  being  a  more  aggressive 
one,  particularly  In  vle-w  of  the  greater  em- 
phasis on  long-range  submarines,  landing 
craft  and  the  Introduction  of  Helicopter 
carriers. 

Soviet  Fleet  Admiral  Gorshkov  said  re- 
cently: "The  pride  of  our  navy  Is  atomic 
submarines,  which  are  fitted  out  with  missiles 
of  various  purposes  which  can  be  launched 
from  under  water.  The  submarines,  together 
with  naval  mlsslle-carrylng  and  anti-sub- 
marine aviation  having  high-speed,  long- 
range  airplanes,  are  the  basis  of  the  striking 
might  of  the  Navy." 

The  Soviet  challenge  Is  there  for  all  to 
see.  What  will  otir  response  be? 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Wieg- 
hart,  formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  and  now  military  afFairs 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
recently  spent  several  weeks  in  Vietnam 
and  wrote  a  series  of  perceptive  articles 
on  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  which 
continues  to  rage  in  Indochina.  I  com- 
mend the  first  of  his  articles  to  my 
colleagues : 

BUNICEB  Etes  thk  Futitre  of  Vietnam 
(By  James  Wieghart) 

Saigon,  Jan.  27 — American  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  said  today  that  the  fact 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  lunar  new  year 
ttirned  out  to  be  Just  another  qtUet  work  day 
for  him  is  evidence  of  the  "real  progress" 
that  allied  forces  have  made  In  the  long, 
bitter  war  against  the  Communists. 

He  recalled  that  on  this  holiday  three  years 
ago,  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
were  able  to  launch  a  nationwide  series  of 
attacks  on  major  South  Vietnamese  cities,  in- 
cluding an  Intense  seven-hour  assault  on  the 
United  States  embassy  in  the  heart  of  this 
city. 

Today,  In  an  hour-long  Interview,  Bunker 
outlined  the  military,  political  and  economic 
progress  made  by  the  allies. 

He  spoke  with  cautlovis  optimism  of  the 
future — a  future  in  which  the  last  of  the  U.S. 
forces  would  be  withdrawn  and  the  war's 
full  burden  would  be  carried  by  Saigon  under 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 

"I  think  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
they  (the  South  Vietnamese)  will  come 
through  in  great  shape  after  the  American 
redeployment,"  Bunker  said.  "Then,  of  course, 
the  war  will  be  over  for  us,  but  not  for  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Given  continued  economic 
assistance,  they  will  be  able  to  handle  It. 

A   POWKRrtTL    MILITAHT    ORGANIZATION 

"The  South  Vietnamese  now  have  the  most 
powerful  military  organization  In  this  part 
of  the  world.  As  we  redeploy,  our  costs  will  go 
down  by  the  billions  of  dollars  per  year,  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  costs  will  go  up  by  the 
millions,  BO  continued  economic  assistance 
will  be  relatively  cheaper." 

Bunker  believes  that  the  toughest  test 
facing  Saigon  this  year  will  be  a  political, 
not  a  military  one.  Elections  for  the  lower 
house  and  the  presidency  this  fall  make  1971 
a  critical  year  for  the  government  headed  by 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

"The  constitutional  process  wlU  be  tested," 
Bunker  said,  "and  I  think  there  Is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
meet  the  test,  as  they  did  during  the  1967 
elections." 

He  pointed  out  that  in  1967,  when  the  Viet 
Cong  controlled  a  much  larger  chunk  of  the 
country  than  they  do  today,  they  failed  to 
discourage  widespread  participation  In  elec- 
tions through  a  campaign  of  terror. 

Because  this  tactic  has  failed,  and  voter 
turnouts  of  up  to  80  and  90%  have  been 
registered  In  that  and  subsequent  local  and 
provisional  elections.  Bunker  expects  the 
Communists  to  take  a  different  approach 
this  fall. 

PEACX    CANDIDATE 

"I  think  they  will  try  to  create  disorder," 
he  said.  "They  will  try  to  use  dissidents  and 
student  activists  to  stir  up  trouble,  and  they 
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may  try  to  support  a  'peace  candidate'  or 
someone  they  feel  they  can  deal  with." 

With  the  presidential  elections  more  than 
nine  months  away,  the  campaign  has  not 
yet  gotten  underway.  But  It  appears  certain 
that  Thleu  will  be  opposed  by  Big  Mlnb — 
former  MaJ.  Oen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh — and  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  other  candidates. 

Bunker  will  give  President  Nixon  a  re- 
port on  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  when  he 
visits  Washington  for  routine  consultations 
next  week.  He  plans  to  stop  off  In  Paris  for 
meetings  with  the  U.S.  peace  negotiations 
team  headed  by  Ambassador  David  EC  E. 
Bruce  on  his  way  back  to  Saigon. 

A    MAJOB    FACTOR 

Bunker's  report  will  be  a  major  factor  in 
Nixon's  decision  on  further  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal after  the  pullback  of  180,000  by  May 
1  is  completed.  By  May  1,  the  U.S.  troop  level 
will  be  about  286,000,  which  Is  about  266,000 
below  the  peak  level  of  649,000  when  Nlxon 
took  office. 

On  the  Intensifying  war  In  Cambodia, 
where  North  Vietnamese  regular  forces  ap- 
pear to  be  striking  at  will  around  Phnom 
Penh,  Bunker  was  cautious. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Cambodians 
had  only  a  token  force  of  about  35,000  rela- 
tively untrained  men  when  the  Communist 
onslaught  began  last  year,  he  said,  "they  (the 
Cambodians)  have  done  better  than  we  had 
any  right  to  expect."  If  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment can  get  through  the  dry  season  of 
February.  March  and  April,  It  will  have  a 
"good   chance"   for   survival,   he    said. 

Looking  fit  and  tanned  from  a  recent  sail- 
ing trip  aboard  a  Navy  sloop  In  the  South 
China  Sea  and  appearing  much  younger  than 
his  74  years.  Bunker  concluded  the  Inter- 
view by  brushing  away  the  rumor  that  he 
plans  to  retire  soon. 

Wa«  Is  Now  A  Scattered  Thino 

Camp  Edwards  South  Vietnam,  Jan.  29 — 
"Bravo  Company  reports  Its  forward  platoon 
under  small  arms  fire  from  an  unknown 
number  of  enemy,  sir." 

The  radio  operator's  urgent  call  brought 
Col.  David  E.  Grange  back  Into  the  operations 
center  Just  as  he  was  leaving  to  conduct  a 
visiting  reporter  on  a  tour  of  the  under- 
ground bunker  used  as  his  headquarters  for 
the  3d  Brigade,  101st  Army  Airborne  Division. 

"They  report  the  enemy  has  withdrawn, 
contact  broken  off  and  ask  for  urgent  medlvac 
for  six  casualties,"  the  operator  added,  "and 
medlvac  says  its  choppers  are  standing  by 
ready  to  go." 

"You  tell  those  chOM)ers  to  stand  fast  until 
I  find  out  how  serious  those  wounds  are," 
Grange  replied.  "I'm  not  going  to  risk  four 
lives  trying  to  get  a  chopper  Into  those  moun- 
tains with  zero  vlslbUlty  for  simple  gunshot 
wounds  that  can  be  treated  there  by  the 
corpsmen." 

EAGER-BEAVKR   CHOPPBR   HOPPKR8 

Then,  to  the  reporter.  Grange  explained: 
"Those  chopper  pUots  are  fearless.  They'll 
fly  anywhere.  Lost  a  four-man  crew  last  week 
trying  to  bring  out  a  boy  with  a  flesh  wound. 

When  after  a  Tew  minutes  he  learned  that 
none  of  the  wotinds  was  serious.  Orange 
ordered  the  medlvac  held  up  until  the  rain 
and  fog  lifted. 

Camp  Edwards  is  20  miles  northwest  of  Hue 
and  40  miles  south  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
border.  Most  of  the  brigade's  troops  work  out 
of  remote  mountain  flre-bases,  muddy  clear- 
ings hacked  out  of  the  towering  forest.  In 
several  months,  when  the  monsoon  rains  lift, 
the  flrebases  will  be  moved  westward,  deeper 
into  the  mountains  along  the  Laotian  border 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  as  a  supjriy 
and  infiltration  route. 

Flying  over  the  brigade's  sector  In  his  hell- 
copter.  Grange,  45,  of  Lake  Bonkonkoma,  LJ., 
said:   "We  take  most  of  otir  casualties  now 
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from  small,  hit-and-run  attacks  and  booby 
traps.  The  Viet  Cong  main  force  units  and 
North  Vietnamese  have  pulled  back  Into  the 
mountains,  and  Into  Laos." 

BATTUCS    NOW    ARX    HUNT   AND    BXEK 

Thla  wasn't  the  case  during  Grange's  flret 
two  tours  In  Vietnam,  when  pitched  battles 
Involving  battalion  and  even  reglment-slze 
units  were  fought  In  heavily  populated  areas 
along  the  ooastal  plain.  How,  the  populated 
ar«a<  have  been  cleared,  and  the  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  forcae  hunt  an  increasingly  elu- 
sive enemy  who  has  melted  away  into  the 
mountains  and  valleys  to  the  west. 

Like  most  American  officers.  Orange  has 
overcome  an  Initial  skepticism  about  the 
wlttdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  under  the  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  program  and  now  supports  It 
enthuslaaticaUy. 

"The  South  Vietnamese  army  has  come  a 
long  way,"  he  said.  "Some  of  their  units,  like 
the  1st  Division,  are  every  bit  as  good  as  ours. 
In  a  little  bit  of  time.  I  think  they  will  be  able 
to  handle  the  war  alone." 

A    PBOBLBM    IN    THE    TAMILT 

The  war  became  much  more  personal  to 
Grange  several  weeks  ago  when  his  only  son, 
Lt.  David  L.  Grange,  23,  was  seriously  woim- 
Qed  in  a  booby-trap  explosion  that  killed  two 
other  men  In  the  8rd  Brigade  and  wounded  a 
battalion  commander,  Lt.  Col.  Joseph 
Bellochl,  of  the  Bronx. 

"He  Is  coming  along  fine,  though,"  the 
colonel  said  of  his.  "He's  recovering  In  a  Navy 
hospital  In  Guam  from  a  broken  left  arm  and 
shrapnel  wounds  In  the  legs,  chest  and  face. 

"I  hate  those  damned  booby  traps.  It's  the 
kind  of  thing  that  makes  you  Itch  to  catch 
up  with  those  guys." 

MiDNIOHT    AND     MiDDAT     COWBOYS    THSrVE    IN 

Saigon 

Saigon,  Jan.  30 — It's  Just  a  few  minutes 
before  the  I  a.m.  curfew  and  a  slightly  tipsy 
mlddle-a^d  American  construction  worker 
hurries  down  Nguyen  Hue,  a  main  downtown 
thoroughfare,  to  get  to  his  hotel. 

Suddenly,  he  Is  Jumped  by  a  gang  of  club- 
wleldlng  Vietnamese  youths  who  beat  him, 
tear  off  his  watch  and  grab  his  camera  and 
billfold. 

Their  mission  completed,  the  10  or  mors 
cowboys  as  they  are  referred  to  scornfully  by 
Ola  here — continue  to  whale  away  at  the  be- 
wildered, futllely  struggling  U.S.  civilian, 
apparently  for  pure  sadistic  pleasure.  Hearing 
the  scuffle,  this  reporter  and  another  Ameri- 
can run  to  the  scene  and  the  cowboys  run  off 
Into  the  night,  laughing. 

WKITEa'B  OLABBMB  STOLEN 

On  still  another  day,  a  young  Vietnamese 
boy  stole  the  bifocals  off  the  face  of  a  startled 
American  corresiwndent.  Practically  blind 
without  his  glasses,  the  correspondent  asked 
for  help  from  a  Vietnamese  policeman.  The 
policeman  offered  to  obtain  return  of  the 
glasses  for  1,000  plasrters  (about  $3.60) ,  and 
the  correspondent  readily  agreed.  In  a  few 
mlnutee  the  policeman  returned  with  four 
pairs  of  glasses.  One  of  them  belonged  to  the 
relieved  correspondent. 

Ten  days  ago,  my  first  full  day  in  Vietnam, 
my  pocket  was  picked  by  two  smiling  Viet- 
namese boys  and  a  girl  while  I  was  sight- 
seeing In  broad  daylight  on  a  busy  downtown 
street. 

Luckily,  I  was  able  to  catch  the  girl  who, 
tinfortunately  did  no*  have  my  billfold.  I 
turned  her  over  to  the  Vietnamese  police  and 
after  a  two-hour  delay  and  after  I  agreed 
that  the  girl  could  be  released  If  my  billfold 
was  returned,  it  mysteriously  appeared  at  the 
USO  office,  minus  $123  and  about  10.000  pi- 
asters. Asked  about  the  missing  money,  the 
police  professed  ignorance  of  the  entire 
matter. 

SAIGON  HAS  DEEPEST  SCARS 

These  Incidents  are  significant  only  because 
they  Illustrate  one  of  the  many  ironies  of  this 
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seemingly  endless  aiKl  paradoxloal  war  which 
has  raged  up  and  down  South  Vietnam  for 
more  than  25  years. 

Saigon  has  become  basically  a  parasitic 
city  and  much  of  ita  teeming  population  of 
2.5  million  Is  made  up  of  refugees,  orphans 
and  crippled  war  victlma — displaced  home- 
less and  occupationless  people. 

They — the  young  and  the  old,  male  and 
female — must  live  by  their  wits.  The  honest 
and  physically  Incapacitated  ones  beg  on 
street  corners  or  try  to  eke  out  a  living  shln- 
Uog  shoos  or  performing  menial  servloee  for 
Americans  or  the  more  affluent  Vietnamese. 
The  pretty  young  girls  sell  themselves, 
operating  from  streets,  downtown  taverns  or 
the  string  of  second-rate  hotels  that  cater 
to  GIs  in  town  on  leave. 

The  wily,  the  healthy  and  the  strong  find 
more  lucrative  pursuits — they  rob,  peddle 
dope  or  sell  black  market  merchandise,  usu- 
ally stolen  from  the  American  PX  or  military 
supply  depots. 

Whichever  means  these  thousands  of  dis- 
placed war  victims  settle  on  to  make  their 
living,  they  are  everywhere  visible  In  down- 
town Saigon. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  American  to  walk 
for  several  blocks  without  being  besieged  by 
beggars,  propositioned  by  black  marketeers 
seeking  to  trade  plasters  for  dollars  at  almost 
double  the  official  a75-to-$l  rate,  or  solicited 
by  prostitutes. 

A  STMBOL  OP  THE  WAR 

What  is  more,  they  have  become  Increas- 
ingly anti-American  and  their  hostility  seems 
almost  electric.  To  them,  the  overwhelming 
American  presence  of  the  last  few  years  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  war  and  their  own 
plight.  And  Americans,  both  clvUlans  and 
servicemen,  are  increasingly  reacting  in  kind, 
frequently  regarding  all  Vietnamese  with  a 
suspicion,  sullenness,  belligerence  and  cyni- 
cism, which  only  worsens  the  problem. 

American  and  South  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties are  aware  of  the  problem  and  admit 
privately  that  they  are  seriously  concerned. 
To  help  relieve  the  growing  tension,  the  U.S. 
Military  Command  has  removed  all  major 
American  units  from  the  Saigon  area,  leav- 
ing behind  only  the  logistics,  communication 
and  headquarters  personnel  needed  to  keep 
the  command  functioning. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  said  the  Saigon  government 
was  taking  steps  to  crack  down  on  crime, 
black  marketeering  and  corruption  and  to 
dispel  antl-Amerlcan  sentiments. 

CALLS  rr  NATX7RAL  DEVELOPMENT 

To  Bunker,  the  situation  here  Is  similar  to 
the  wave  of  "Yankee-go-home"  sentiment 
that  swept  Britain  and  much  of  Europe  after 
World  War  II.  He  believes  it  is  a  natural 
development  that  will  dissipate  as  the  U.S. 
withdrawal  continues. 

But  many  of  the  GIs,  most  of  whom  were 
not  yet  born  In  1946,  are  not  so  philosophical 
about  the  situation.  One  young  Army 
Infantry  sergeant  made  this  observation  as 
he  was  returning  to  the  field  after  a  weekend 
In  Saigon: 

"This  is  a  crummy  place  and  they  are 
crummy  people.  We  come  over  to  help  them, 
risk  getting  shot  and  they  show  their  ap- 
preciation by  robbing  us  blind.  We  should 
Just  get  the  hell  out  of  here  and  let  them 
fight  their  own  lousy  war." 

MONTAGNABDS   A    ViET    HEADACHE 

Pleiku.  January  31. — Three  times  South 
Vietnamese  provincial  and  American  advisory 
teams  moved  an  Isolated  conununity  of  about 
200  Montagnards  from  their  ancestral  hamlet 
In  Viet  Cong-controlled  territory  into  a  more 
secure  area  nearby,  with  good  water  and  well 
constructed  shelters. 

Each  time  most  of  the  young  men  slipped 
off,  electing  to  stay  behind.  And  each  time, 
after  a  month  or  so  In  their  new  quarters, 
the  resettled   Montagnards   drifted   back   to 
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their  old  lands  and  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  who  promised  to  provide  sectirlty 
In  exchange  for  a  rice  tax  and  recruitment 
of  the  community's  men  of  fighting  age. 

ABBA     A     KEY     POINT 

Now  the  community  has  been  resettled  by 
the  American-South  Vietnamese  provincial 
advisory  team  for  a  fourth  time  left  un- 
answered  Is  the  question  of  whether  this 
resettlement  will  be  successful. 

The  resettlement  of  this  community  and 
dozens  of  similar  ones  with  populations  total. 
al)out  20,000  will  be  a  key  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  success  or  failure  of  the  paclflcatlon 
program  in  this  highland  province  lying 
along  the  Cambodian  border  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  infiltration  trail  from  North 
Vietnam. 

The  Saigon  government  has  pinned  its 
hopes  for  eventual  victory  In  the  25-year-old 
struggle  with  the  Communists  on  the  pro- 
gram aimed  at  winning  the  allegiance  of  the 
I>eople.  providing  them  with  assistance  for 
their  security  and  development  and  enlisting 
them  in  the  struggle  to  destroy  the  Viet 
Cong. 

For  the  Americans,  who  changed  the  name 
from  paclflcatlon  to  Civil  Operations  and 
Rural  Development,  support  after  &M\y  prog- 
ress of  the  program  was  virtually  wiped  out 
during  the  1968  Communist  Tet  offensive.  The 
program  is  a  vital  element  In  the  phahsed 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  under  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program. 

The  director  of  the  program,  William  E. 
Colby,  refuses  to  make  extravagant  claims 
for  success  in  the  program,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Saigon  government  last  week  re- 
ported that  it  now  exercises  control  over 
95.1%  of  the  approximately  18  million  peo- 
ple living  in  the  nation's  44  provinces,  a  7.2'"r 
Increase  over  last  year  and  a  whomplng 
36%  increase  since  the  pacification  program 
was  revamped  after  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 

"I  like  to  get  away  from  statistics."  Colby 
said  explaining  his  weekend  visit  to  Plelku. 
"Once  a  week  I  spend  the  night  In  one  of  the 
provinces  to  look  around  and  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple working  In  the  field — that's  the  best  way 
to  get  a  real  feel  for  how  we're  doing  and 
what  the  problems  are." 

In  Plelku,  which  ranks  last  or  44th  among 
the  provinces  in  terms  of  security  and  gov- 
ernment control,  he  found  the  problems 
many  and  difficult. 

Basic  Is  the  fact  that  Plelku,  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  biggest  battles  of  the  war  and 
still  a  Viet  Cong  stronghold,  abuts  on  Cam- 
bodian border  areas  which  serve  as  a  sanctu- 
ary for  enemy  forces.  In  addition,  the  Mon- 
tagnards, which  make  up  a  vast  majority  of 
the  province's  population,  have  been  victim- 
ized by  discrimination  from  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  aggressive  Vietnamese  for 
decades  and  consequently  are  hostile  to  both 
sides  In  the  con'ilct. 

What  is  more,  CORDS'  chief  goal — involve- 
ment of  the  local  people  In  organizing  their 
own  political  structure,  development  and  se- 
curity programs — Is  greatly  complicated  in 
Plelku  by  the  cultural  backwardness  of  the 
primitive  Montagnards.  Their  deep  attach- 
ment to  ancestoral  lands,  for  instance,  poses 
a  serious  problem  to  resettlement. 

On  this  point,  Colby's  Instructions  to  the 
American  province  team  were  explicit :  "Look, 
some  of  the  resettlements  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  some  have  not.  Find  out  why  the 
ones  that  worked  were  successful  and  follow 
that  pattern.  We're  not  going  to  give  up  on 
this." 


A  Hero  Has  Had  His  Pill  or  War 
Ca  Matt,  Soctth  VnrrNAM,  February  5. — 
"I'm  trying  to  resign  my  commission  so  I  can 
go  home  and  be  a  pacifist  and  raise  my  chil- 
dren to  be  pacifists.  I  don't  understand  what 
I'm  doing  here  any  more." 

The    tall    young    man    who    uttered    that 
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statement  with  obvious  sincerity  is  Capt. 
Alexander  L.  Poeluszny,  who  Just  several 
months  ago  was  swarded  the  Sliver  Star  for 
heroism  and  a  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  suf- 
fered during  a  Nov.  8  action  In  An  Xuyen 
province,  at  the  southern  tip  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Posluszny,  27,  of  Philadelphia,  now  well 
into  his  second  "tour"  in  South  Vietnam, 
serves  as  an  American  military  adviser  on 
tactics  to  the  crack  21st  South  Vietnamese 
Infantry  Division. 

HU  disenchantment  Is  significant.  Many 
other  talented  young  officers  have  decided  to 
leave  the  military  services  for  the  same  or 
Blmllar  reasons.  Military  commanders  across 
Vietnam  have  oonoeded  privately  that  the 
antl-Vletnam  war  backlash  has  created  a 
morale  problem  In  the  officer  corps  every  bit 
as  serious  as  the  mope  publicized  problems 
of  narcotics  and  racial  friction. 

THEY  DID  their  JOB  WELL 

During  his  first  "tour"  in  1967-68,  when 
the  bulk  of  the  fighting  was  being  done  by 
Americans.  Posluszny  commanded  a  U.S. 
Army  Infantry  company  that  fought  In  the 
highlands  farther  north.  During  that  period, 
18  of  the  captain's  126-man  company  were 
killed  and  many  more  were  wounded. 

"They  were  great  men,"  he  recalled.  "They 
were  highly  motivated  and  they  did  their 
Job  well.  We  killed  a  lot  of  the  enemy  for 
the  casualties  we  took." 

"But,"  he  added,  "I  came  here  to  win  a 
victory,  not  to  kill  a  bunch  of  people." 

And  this  is  the  crux  of  Poeluszny's  prob- 
lem— he  Is  unable  to  Justify  the  deaths  of 
44,000  Americana  In  a  conflict  that  will  re- 
main unresolved  after  the  United  States 
withdraws  and  to  rationalize  the  killing  of 
many  more  thousands  of  the  enemy  in  a  war 
that  some  of  his  countrymen  cell  immoral. 

When  Posluszny  was  graduated  from 
Alfred  University  in  upstate  New  York  seven 
years  ago  and  was  given  a  regular  army  ap- 
pointment as  a  second  lieutenant — an  honor 
reserved  only  for  the  upper  third  of  the 
ROTC  graduates — he  fully  expected  to  make 
the  Army  a  career. 

"It  seemed  like  an  opportunity  for  public 
service,"  he  said  quietly.  "It  was  a  job  that 
could  be  challenging  and  there  was  a  certain 
prestige  attached  to  being  a  career  officer." 

Posluszny  won  prompt  promotions.  On  his 
return  from  his  first  Vietnam  tour,  his  out- 
standing Army  record  won  him  aselgnment 
to  a  leadership  training  course  to  prepare 
Junior  officers  for  field  grade  rank.  But  his 
return  also  coincided  with  the  growing  wave 
of  antiwar  feeling  which  was  sweeping  the 
country. 

THERE   SEEMED  TO  BE  A  STIGMA 

"I  was  Shocked  to  find  out  that  I  was  no 
longer  welcome  at  the  homes  of  some  of  my 
old  friends,"  the  captain  recalled  bitterly. 
"There  seemed  to  be  a  stigma  attached  to 
my  uniform  and  I  found  I  had  to  be  on  the 
defensive  about  my  war  service." 

At  first,  Posluazny  vaa  angered  by  the 
antiwar  sentiments,  but  later,  particularly 
after  It  was  clear  that  the  U.S.  would  with- 
draw while  the  war  was  still  on,  he  began 
to  have  doubts  of  his  own. 

"I  was  miserable,"  he  said.  "I  knew  I  would 
have  to  come  back  here  and  I  did  evwythlng 
I  could  think  of  to  stall  it  off.  I  was  afraid 
of  getting  killed  for  nothing— not  afraid  for 
myself,  but  afraid  for  my  family,  a  wife  and 
two  small  boys." 

But  when  his  name  came  up  for  a  second 
tour  last  June.  Posluszny  returned  to  Viet- 
nam. And  on  Nov.  8,  as  the  citation  for  his 
Silver  Star  reads,  "Capt.  Posluszny  fearlessly 
exposed  hlmeelf  to  enemy  fire"  in  order  to 
direct  air  strikes  on  an  enemy  force  which 
had  the  South  Vietnamese  battalion  he 
worked  with  pinned  down. 

The  enlisted  men  and  officers  who  serve 
with  Posluszny  rate  him  an  "outstanding" 
officer  and  many  of  them,  particularly  his 
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superiors,    have   tried   to   change  his  mind 
about  resigning. 

A  seasoned  major  who  works  cloeely  with 
Posluszny  observed  wryly:  "It's  a  retil 
tragedy  to  see  so  many  outstanding  young 
officers  like  him  leaving  the  Army.  Sure, 
many  of  them  are  staying  on,  but  some  of 
the  best  are  getting  out." 

Although  he  Is  moved  by  these  appeals, 
Posluszny  is  adamant  about  getting  out.  He 
hopes  only  to  continue  doing  Wjb  Job  well 
and  staying  alivfi  uAtll  his  resignation  can 
be  acted  upon  in  the  Pentagon. 

Asked  what  he  wlU  do  then,  the  captain 
shook  his  head  and  replied  sadly,  "I  don't 
know — I  don't  know.  I'm  not  prepared  for 
anything.  I've  been  graduated  from  college 
and  served  in  the  Army  for  seven  years. 
What  do  you  think  I  can  do?" 

Find  Morale  Good  at  Bordek 

On  the  Laotian  Border,  Feb.  10 — Morale 
problems  among  United  States  troops  waiting 
for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  seem  to  dls- 
app)ear  in  the  north-west  combat  zone  along 
strategic  Highway  9  from  Quang  Trl  through 
Khe  Sanh  and  Lang  Vel  and  right  up  to  the 
Laos  border. 

The  9,000  Americans,  many  of  them  volun- 
teers, have  been  drawn  from  nearly  every 
UJ3.  unit  In  South  Vietnam  to  protecting  the 
invasion  route  used  by  the  20,000  South  Viet- 
names  and  to  provide  air  cover.  The  GIs  have 
a  sense  of  purpose  that  is  lacking  in  some  of 
the  garrison  units  In  more  secure  areas  in  the 
country. 

During  the  last  10  days,  theee  GIs  have 
worked  24  hours  a  day  to  reopen  the  narrow, 
winding  dirt  road  that  snakes  through  the 
rugged  mountains  of  this  long-time  Commu- 
nist stronghold.  And  they  labored  mightily  to 
establish  supply  points,  refueling  depots  and 
gun  positions  along  the  way  In  preparation 
for  Monday's  push  Into  Laos. 

HIS  ROLE  AT  THE  BORDER 

For  Capt.  John  C.  Garlinger,  24  of  East 
Meadow,  L.I.,  the  Dewey  Canyon  2  operation 
was  over  at  7  a.m.  Feb.  8,  when  the  first 
South  Vietnamese  unit  to  cross  into  Laos 
dropped  him  short  of  the  border  river  cross- 
ing, at  a  sign  marked,  "Warning!  No  U.S.  per- 
sonnel beyond  this  point." 

GarLinger,  who  has  served  as  a  U.S.  adviser 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  assault  troops,  was 
prohibited  by  law  from  accompanying  his  al- 
lies into  Laos,  so  he  will  return  to  his  Ameri- 
can unit  at  Dong  Ha. 

"I  think  they  will  do  okay  In  there,"  Qar- 
linger  said.  "I  wish  I  could  have  gone  in  with 
them.  It  will  be  a  big  help  if  we  can  destroy 
their  (the  North  Vietnamese)  supply  and 
Infiltration  routes  In  Laos." 

But  for  the  other  GIs — the  tank  crews,  ar- 
tillerymen, helicopter  crews  and  supply  and 
logistics  personnel — Dewey  Canyon  2  will  last 
from  60  to  90  days  longer,  probably  until  the 
monsoon  rains  begin  to  turn  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Infiltration  route  in  the  Laotian  mountains 
Into  a  quagmire  this  spring. 

Enemy  activity  on  the  Vietnamese  side  of 
the  line  indicates  that  it  will  not  be  a  quiet 
three  months.  Within  several  hours  of  the 
border  croesing,  U.S.  tank  and  gun  crews  who 
ate  cold  C  rations  and  waved  at  the  Invading 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  were  firing  salvo 
after  salvo  of  artillery  fire  at  enemy  bunkers 
In  Laos. 

And  they  began  to  dig  their  own  bunkers 
deeper  as  the  North  Vietnamese  began 
launching  rocket,  mortar  and  small-arms  fire 
attacks  on  U.S.  positions  along  the  Highway 
9  supply  link. 

Most  of  the  U.S.  units,  particularly  those 
cioee  to  the  border,  are  living  on  C  rations 
with  only  hot  soup  and  coffee  to  ward  off  the 
night  chill.  But  field  kitchens  are  springing 
up  and  in  the  rear  areas  there  will  be  hot 
showers  shortly. 

FOXHOLE  LIFE  IN  HOSTILE  COUNTRY 

The  pcxJ6i>ect,  however,  of  living  in  foxholes 
and  bunkers  in  hostile  country  seven  days  a 
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week  for  the  next  few  months  without'  mov- 
ies, beer  halls  or  other  diversion  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  dampen  the  morale  of  the  trot^. 

Army  Capt  Raymond  Smith,  23,  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  offered  this  explanation  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  fire  orders  to  Ms  artillery 
company. 

"Out  people  feel  like  they  are  doing  some- 
thing here.  When  they  are  firing  those  big 
guns,  they  know  they  are  helping  out  some 
poor  grunt  (titfantryman)  who  la  under  en- 
emy fire.  That's  your  answer.  When  weYe  not 
using  those  guns,  then  there  is  no  reason  for 
us  to  be  over  here  and  we  might  as  well  go 
home." 


Morale  Problem  Qxts  Btudt 
Saigon,  Feb.  12. — Concerned  over  reports 
that  American  troops  morale  has  slipped 
badly  in  recent  months,  the  U.S.  command 
has  ordered  an  in-depth  study  of  the  morale 
problem,  it  was  learned  today. 

The  study,  begun  quietly  about  two 
months  ago  and  still  several  months  from 
completion.  Is  designed  to  find  the  extent  of 
smy  morale  slippage  and  the  underlying 
causes. 

It  win  also  seek  to  determine  If  there  are 
any  key  Indicators  a  commander  can  look 
to  for  signs  of  a  morale  turndown  among  his 
troops  before  the  problem  becomes  too 
severe. 

SOME    OBVIOUS    INDICATORS 

Although  attacks  on  officers,  racial  friction 
and  excessive  drug  use — the  three  areas  most 
often  spotlighted  in  press  accounts  of  morale 
problems  here — may  not  be  listed  specifically 
among  the  study's  key  indicators,  they  are 
certain  to  be  taken  into  account  under  such 
broad  headllngs  as  "breaches  in  discipline" 
or  "military  offenses,"  along  with  other  ob- 
vious indicators  like  the  rate  of  accidents, 
AwolB,  and  venereal  diseases. 

A  military  official,  who  was  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  study  on  a  background  basis,  in- 
sisted that  the  fact  that  such  a  study  is 
under  way  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  an 
admission  by  the  military  command  that  a 
serious  morale  problem  does  indeed  exist 
here. 

"Any  military  unit  anj-where  has  to  work 
hard  to  keep  peak  morale,"  he  said.  "The 
problem  of  lagging  morale  always  comes  up 
in  a  withdrawal.  It  happened  after  World 
War  n  and  after  the  Korean  War — everyone 
wanted  to  be  first  on  the  list  to  go  home." 

The  official  said  the  same  kind  of  problem 
exists  here  now,  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  withdrawal  is  going  on  while  the  war  is 
still  under  way.  His  point  was  clearly  this— 
no  one  wants  to  be  the  last  American  killed 
in  Vietnam. 

On  the  several  recent  widely  publicized  in- 
stances of  enlisted  men  trying  to  kill  supe- 
riors whom  they  felt  were  too  enthusiastic 
about  entering  combat,  a  practice  called 
"fragging"  because  fragmentation  grenades 
have  been  used  in  some  cases,  the  official 
pointed  out  that  such  things  alsa  happene<l 
with  probably  similar  frequently  toward  the 
end  of  the  Korean  War,  World  War  H  and 
perhaps  all  WEirs. 

He  conceded  that  in  two  areas — racial  fric- 
tion and  excessive  drug  use — the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience differed  from  the  past.  "But  keep 
in  mind."  he  added,  "that  we  didn't  develop 
these  problems  in  the  services.  They  came  to 
us  from  our  society  and  home,  and  we're 
doing    our    best    to    cope    with    them." 

The  value  of  the  current  morale  study,  the 
official  said,  is  not  in  seeking  to  measure  the 
morale  level  as  such,  but  to  try  to  find  if 
there  are  any  statistical  Indicators  that  bear 
a  relationship  to  morale. 

"We  don't  know  whether  there  Is  any 
validity  to  this  approach  or  not,"  he  said. 
"But  we  are  trying  to  find  out." 

Laos:  Last  Luck's  Reject 
Vientiane,  February   19. — Everything  de- 
pends on  you  Americans,"  the  high  Laotian 
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offlclkl  said.  "If  you  let  us  die,  then  we  will 
die.  But  If  you  send  allies  and  tell  us  to 
flgbt.  then  we  will  fight." 

The  statement,  made  by  a  former  general 
who  Is  now  a  member  of  neutralist  Prime 
Minister  Souvanna  Phouma's  cabinet,  was 
uttered  sadly,  but  without  rancor. 

The  ofiBcial  added  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  animosity  that  he  understood  that 
the  United  States  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
must  be  based  on  Its  own  Interests,  even  If 
it  meant  helping  the  South  Vietnamese 
carry  their  war  against  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Into  Laos. 

The  official's  appraisal  sums  up  accurately 
the  cruel  position  this  sparsely  populated 
land-locked  kingdom  finds  Itself  in  after  suf- 
fering nearly  20  years  as  a  pawn  in  the  re- 
lentless struggle  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Throughout  that  period,  despite  interna- 
tional sigreement  that  Laos  should  remain 
neutral  in  the  conflict,  the  country  has  been 
wracked  by  warfare  between  North  Vietnam- 
ese-backed Pathet  Lao  Communists  and 
French  and  U.S. -supported  rightist  and  con- 
servative forces. 

Now,  as  the  bitter  war  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  appears  to  be  reaching  some 
sort  of  climax,  it  has  become  increasingly 
likely  that  Laos  could  be  the  battleground 
for  what  may  be  the  decisive  engagement. 

In  the  southern  panhandle  of  Laos,  about 
15,000  South  Vietnamese  troops,  backed  by 
heavy  U.S.  air  support  continue  their  thrust 
to  sever  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  the  last 
North  Vietnamese  supply  route  for  the 
200.000  Communist  troops  in  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  growing  fear  here  that  the  up 
to  70.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  guarding 
the  trail  will  seek  to  avoid  a  major  battle 
with  the  Saigon  invasion  force  by  moving 
south  and  west,  deeper  into  Loas,  overrun- 
nlnp  Laotian  forces  around  the  Boloven 
Plateau  area  and  seizing  rich  rice  lands  along 
the  Mekong  River  by  Pakxe. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  north  of  Laos,  roads 
have  been  clogged  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  Meos  and  other  hill  people  fleeing  In  long 
refugee  columns  from  the  Sam  Thong-Long 
Cheng  area,  where  up  to  a  division  of  North 
Vietnamese  appears  to  be  girding  for  a  full- 
scale  attack  aimed  at  wiping  out  Gen.  Vang 
Pao's  CIA-trained  army  of  8.000  Meo  tribes- 
men. 

If  successful,  the  attack  would  cut  off  the 
royal  capital  of  Vientiane,  thereby  rendering 
both  vulnerable  to  a  Commmunlst  takeover. 

Thus,  while  both  sides  profess  to  prefer 
a  neutral  Laoe,  both  are  pursuing  policies 
that  appear  destined  to  make  the  country 
the  focal  point  of  the  struggle. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Laos,  G.  McMurtrle 
Godley  conceded  in  an  interview  that  Ameri- 
can pioUcy  of  supporting  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese incursion  into  Laos  runs  counter  to  Lao- 
tian interests. 

But  he  defended  the  action  as  a  vital  step 
in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Commu- 
nist troops  In  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately,  the  war  in  Laos  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  wars  In  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  he  added. 

"One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  debate 
over  the  war  has  been  that  some  people  have 
viewed  them  as  Feparate  conflicts."  Oodley 
said.  "They  are  not  separate.  We  are  fighting 
one  enemy — Hanoi.  The  Pathet  Lao  doesn't 
amoxint  to  anything;  he  is  a  tool  for  the 
North  Vietnamese." 

However,  Godley  said  Laos  should  not  Join 
In  any  united  antl-Communlst  alliance  with 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  "The  state- 
ment here,"  he  said,  "has  to  be  negotiated 
on  a  neutralized  basis,"  since  neither  Com- 
munist China,  which  borders  on  Laos  to  the 
north,  nor  North  Vietnam,  which  shares  its 
eastern  border,  would  tolerate  a  militant 
antl-Communlst  state  as  a  neighbor. 

But  Oodley  could  not  say  how  sweeping 
Laos  Into  the  midst  of  the  Indochina  war  as 
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a  virtual  client  of  the  Urdted  States  would 
succeed  in  winning  the  kingdom  a  peaceful 
settlement  as  a  neutral  state. 


THE  MAYORS  VIEW  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  11,  1971,  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  published  a  study, 
"The  Mayors  View  the  Budget,"  on  the 
budgetary  proposals  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. This  study  examined  the 
budget  from  the  perspective  of  what 
does  this  budget  do  for  urban  areas? 

President  Nixon  has  expressed  on  nu- 
merous occasions  his  commitment  to  the 
cities;  but  the  test  of  any  commitment  is 
not  the  rhetoric  but  the  dollar  expendi- 
tures. Is  more  money  available?  Has  sup- 
port for  programs  increased? 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  propos- 
als of  the  Nixon  administration  fell  about 
$5.7  billion  short  of  the  needs  of  urban 
areas.  Since  the  publication  of  the  study, 
the  administration  has  changed  some  of 
its  directions  and  increased  its  program 
support  for  the  cities.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  has  released  already  appropri- 
ated funds,  it  has  changed  the  methods 
in  the  calculations  of  special  revenue- 
sharing  funds,  it  has  reinstituted  the 
model  cities  program,  it  has  proposed  a 
2-year  authorization  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors,  as  a  follow- 
up  to  these  changes,  will  publish  selected 
analysis  of  the  various  special  revenue- 
sharing  measures.  Beginning  today,  I 
plan  to  place  both  the  foUowup  publica- 
tions and  the  original  analysis  in  the 
Record.  I  believe  that  these  statements 
will  show  exactly  where  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  stood  in  the  past  on  aid 
to  urban  areas  and  exactly  what  they 
plan  for  the  future.  The  original  report 
provides  a  benchmark  against  which 
changes  this  administration  will  make  in 
programs  and  rhetoric  can  be  measured. 

I  am  placing  the  original  study  in  the 
Record  in  two  parts.  Part  1  covers 
analysis  up  to  and  including  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Part  2  begins 
with  manpower  and  ends  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  followup 
reports  will  be  placed  in  the  Record  as 
I  receive  them.  I  recommend  these  re- 
ports to  my  colleagues : 

"The  Mayors  View  the  Budget" 
part  1.  summary 

The  President's  1972  $229  2  billion  unbal- 
anced Budget  acknowledges  urban  and  mu- 
nicipal needs  but  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
them. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  Budget  makes  the 
case  for  revenue  sharing  with  state  and  local 
governments,  accepts  a  full-employment  ap- 
proach to  the  economy,  and  Joins  the  chorus 
for  environmental  protection. 

On  the  minus  side,  the  Budget  falls  at 
least  $5.7  billion  short  of  meeting  the  State 
and  municipal  revenue  gap.  Is  misleading 
about  the  actual  amount  of  new  money  the 
President  is  asking  for,  raises  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answers  about  how  the  special 
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revenue  sharing  process  will  be  reconcil«(] 
with  the  present  management  of  programs 
it  will  embrace,  and  reveals  the  Admimstra- 
tlon's  intention  to  persist  in  holding  back 
spending  already  appropriated  funds  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  critical  urban  pro- 
grams— $200  million  each  for  Urban  Renewal 
and  Water  and  Sewer  grants,  $192  million  in 
unobligated  public  housing  contract  au- 
thority, and  a  staggering  $732  million  in 
cumulative  unobllated  balance  for  Model 
Cities. 

The  President's  revenue  sharing  proposals 
boil  down  to  this: 

General  Revenue  Sharing  (Federal  funds 
to  be  made  available  to  State  and  local  units 
of  general  government  to  spend  as  they  see 
fit)  :  $5  billion  In  the  first  full  year,  starting 
October  1,  1971.  This  translates  into  a  budget 
request  for  $3.75  billion  in  FY  72. 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  [Grant  Consoli- 
dation) (Federal  funds  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  governments  for  com- 
munity development,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  manpower  training,  law 
enforcement,  and  transportation)  :  $10.2  bil- 
lion in  outlays  the  first  full  year,  starting 
January  1,  1972,  but  only  $269  million  In 
new  outlays  for  FY  72  in  the  second  six 
months. 

The  Administration's  special  revenue  shar- 
ing— i.e.,  block  grants  to  citiee  and  grant 
consolidation — proposes  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  categorical  programs  to  give  city  gov- 
ernments more  control,  more  discretion,  and 
more  resources — a  goal  long  advocated  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  The  issue  is  not 
"whether?"  but  "how?"  and  "how  much". 

With  that  as  background,  here  are  the 
other  highlights  of  the  attached  analyses  of 
various  parts  of  the  72  Budget: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development — Next 
year's  budget  Is  inflated  by  carryovers  from 
current   and   prior   fiscal   years. 

The  Urban  Renewal  carryover  is  $200  mil- 
lion, the  FY  72  appropriation  request  Is  $600 
million,  the  FY  72  estimated  obligations  are 
$800  mllUon — and  the  backlog  of  urban  re- 
newal applications  at  HUD  totals  $3  billion. 

The  Model  Cities  carryover  Is  $575  million 
in  unobligated  balances  plus  $157  mllllon 
which  lapses  6/30/71.  The  Administration  la 
requesting  no  new  appropriations  for  Model 
Cities  in  FY  72  and  will  allow  $505  mUlion 
more  to  lapse  on  6/30/72.  Instead,  this  val- 
uable program  is  to  be  "folded  Into"  special 
revenue  sharing  without  any  evident  pro- 
posal for  compensating  for  the  loss  of  human 
resources  funds,  which  have  constituted  80 "» 
of  Model  Cities  money  In  the  past. 

The  pubUc  Housing  carryover  is  $192  mil- 
lion in  contract  authority  from  FY  71  to 
FY  72,  and  $210  million  from  FY  72  to  FT 
73. 

Congressional  authorizations  available  for 
FY  72  for  Community  Development,  Urban 
Renewal,  Model  Cities,  and  Water  and  Sewer 
grants  total  $3.75  billion.  Yet  the  Admin- 
istration's total  appropriation  request  for 
these  four  programs,  plus  the  new  block 
grant  program,  in  FY  72  is  only  $1  64  billion. 
The  total  unobligated  HUD  appropriations 
for  FY  71  Is  $13  billion;  for  FY  72,  that 
figure  will  be  $815  million. 

The  Administration  is  breaking  new  ground 
with  the  grant  consolidation  Community 
Development  Program  as  a  feature  of  special 
revenue  sharing.  Despite  its  obvious  Impor- 
tance to  cities,  the  Administration's  plans  for 
this  program,  which  involves  many  of  the 
tools  needed  to  rebuild  America's  cities,  are 
not  yet  clear. 

As  for  the  235,  236,  and  Rent  Supplement 
Programs,  the  FY  72  budget  proposes  in- 
creases over  FY  71  levels,  but  falls  short  of 
Congressional  authorizations. 

Manpower — The  major  Increases  for  man- 
power training  In  FY  72  would  go  to  State- 
managed,  rather  than  locally-sponsored, 
programs. 
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Despite  widespread  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment. Manpower  programs  slated  to  be 
••folded  into"  special  revenue  sharing  show 
a  decrease  of  $21.5  million  from  FY  71  to 

In  an  exercise  In  "reverse '  revenue  shar- 
ing, the  Administration  proposes  to  raise 
tae  local  share  for  summer  youth  programs 
from  10  percent  to  20  percent. 

tnvlronment — The  picture  1b  brighter 
here.  The  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  seeks  $2  billion  In  FY  73— twice  Its 
fT  71  appropriation — for  waste  water  treat- 
ment facilities. 

Budget  requests  for  other  water  quality 
programs,  air  pollution  control,  and  Out- 
door Recreation  are  up,  too.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration seeks  only  one-eighth  of  the 
funds  Congress  authorized  for  resource  re- 
covery from  solid  wastes. 

taw  Enforcement  Aaststarice — The  Admin- 
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Istratlon  Is  asking  nearly  $700  million  in  FT 
72  for  this  fast-growing  program — up  1170 
million  from  FY  71. 

TrotwporfatloTi — FY  73  budget  requests  for 
urban  mass  transit  are  the  same — $800  mll- 
llon— as  the  level  of  obligation  authorized 
by  Congress  In  FY  71.  Projected  FY  71  ob- 
ligations are  about  half  the  authority 
granted  by  Oongrese.  Commitments  for 
urban  highways  will  Increase  from  $362  mil- 
lion In  FY  71  to  $525  mllUon  In  FY  72,  while 
the  Interstate  System  continues  ait  $S  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Education — The  Administration  is  asking 
$300  million  more  for  education  In  FY  72 
than  In  FY  71,  with  most  of  the  Increase  for 
higher  education.  Requests  to  fund  existing 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams are  down  $50  million  from  this  year. 

Welfare — The  Administration  seeks  $11.4 
billion  m  FY  72,  up  almost  one-third  over 

SELECTED  BUDGET  ITEMS  AFFECTING  URBAN  AREAS 
[Dollars  in  millions  for  fiscal  years  indicated] 
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funds  already  appropriated  for  FY  71,  to 
meet  rising  welfare  caseloads  and  payments. 

Health — Maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams win  go  up  by  $71  mllllon  over  FT  71. 
but  medical  facilities  construction  will  go 
down  by  $77  mllllon.  Other  url)an  health 
programs  will  be  boosted. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — ^The  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  strip  OBO  of  most 
programs,  leaving  It  as  the  government's 
poverty  program  research,  development  and 
evaluation  agency.  For  the  time  being,  the 
Community  Action  Program  (CAP)  will  re- 
main under  OBCs  roof,  although  ultimately 
it  Is  to  be  housed  with  Community  Develop- 
ment. The  FY  72  request  for  CAP  Is  down 
$22  million  from  FY  71  obligations,  and 
localities  are  to  be  asked  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  raising  their  share  from  20% 
to  25% — another  Instance  of  "reverse"  rev- 
enue sharing. 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Program 


Appro- 
priation 


Obliga- 
tion 


Fiscal  year  1972 

Budget     Estimated 
request     obligation 


Community  development 
al 


HUD: 
Urban  renewal. 

Model  cities 

Water  and  sewer  grants 

Rehabilitation  loans 

Community  development  grants. 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Program 


Appro- 
priation 


Obliga- 
tion 


Budget 
request 


Estimated 
obligation 


1,200 

575 

350 

35 


1.000 

2  375 

150 

35 


Authori- 
zation 


Appro- 
priation 


600 
0 

0 

4Cl 

■•1,000 

Authori- 
zation 


1800 

170 

'  100 

40 

«  1,000 

Appro- 
priation 


Open  space.-       

Neighborhood  facilities... 
Comprehensive  planning. 
Housing  -HUD: 

Homeownership  (235)  — 
Rental  assistance  (236)... 
Rent  supplements 


75 

75 

»109 

200 

66 

40 

76 

40 

105 

50 

'85 

100 

130 

130 

225 

175 

135 

135 

225 

175 

168 

55 

153 

T60 

Public  housing 

Manpower- Department  o(  Labor: 

OJT  private  sector 

OJT  public  sector 

MDTA-lnstitutional 

Job  Corps 

NYC-ln  school 

NYC— Postschool 

Summer  youth  program 

Concentrated  employment  (CEP) 

Computer  |0b  placement- 

Program  support ■ 

Environmental  protection: 
Water  quality: 

Operations,  facilities  research 

Construction  grants 

Solid  waste:  Operations,  facilities  research... 
Air  pollution:  Operations,  facilities  research. - 
Land  and  water  conservation  fund: 

Aid  to  State  and  local  governments 

Clean  Air  Act  and  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  .  .-   -.     

Law  enforcement  assistance - 


Contract 
authori- 
zations 
available 

394 


261  . 
136 
335 
156 

64 
166 
198 
178 

22 

71 


Obliga- 
tions 

201 


Contract 
authori- 
zations 
available 


Obliga- 
tions 


117 

1,000 

17 

103 

185 

13 
»532 


11,185 


•85 


417 

207 

60     .  ... 

126  . 

325 

196 

70  .  --. 

166 

166  .- 
173  .. 
22 

62 

138  . 

2,000 
19 

•  1,905 

119 

280 

85  . 
698  . 

•  125 

Education    HEW: 

Elementary  and  secondary: 

(ESEA  I)  Educationally  deprived 

(ESEA  II)  Library  resources- 

(ESEA  III)  Supplementary  services- 

(NDEAIII)Equipment  and  remodeling 

(ESEAVII)  Bilingual  education 

(ESEA  VIII)  Dropout  prevention 

Federally  affected  areas - 

Planning  and  evaluation - 

Other: 

Handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  -- 

Libraries  and  educational  communications- 
Research  and  development 

Transportation— DOT: 

Urban  mass  transit 

Highways- 

I  nterstate  system _ 

Extensions  of  primary  and  secondary 

TOPICS  program 

Urban  highways 

Airports: 

Planning  grants 

Construction  grants -  - 

SST  (outlay) - 

Welfare    HEW: 

Public  assistance  grants  to  States 

Social  Security  Administration 

Food  stamp  program 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Heilth— HEW: 

l^edical  facilities  construction  — -- . 

Comprehensive  health  planning 

Maternal-child  health 

Rehabilitation  services-facilities 

Family  planning  services 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 
Programs  to  remain: 

Research,  development  evaluation 

Community  action • 

Health  and  nutrition 

Legal  services    ..        - 

VISTA- - 

Programs  translerred: 

Headstart(HEW) 

Followthrough  (HEW)- - 


1,500 

80  . 

143 

50  , 

25 

10 

551 

9 

105 

505 

85 

98 


1,S00  . 

80  . 

143 

0 

25 

10 

440 

4 

no 

476 
29 

105 


179 

3,145 

266 

96 


10 
170 


464 

3.000 

275 

200 

50 

15 

20& 


8,652  . 
2.600 
1.416 
15 

185 
247 
256 

570 
34 


US. 
389 

195 
61 
36 

360 


II  412 

2.465 

1.996 

10 

109 
252 
326 
605 
91 


74 

346 

159 

61 

33 

376 
60 


'  For  1st  half  fiscal  year  1972  includes  $400,000,000  for  amendments  to  conventional  projects. 
J300.0O0.O00  tor  existing  NOP's.  and  $100,000,000  tor  new  NDP's.  No  new  conventional  projects 
will  be  approved 

'$157,000,000  of  model  cities  authority  lapses  June  30,  1971, 

'$505,000,000  of  model  cities  authority  lapses  June  30,  1972. 

'$100,000  000  ot  water  and  sewer  grant  authorization  remains  unused. 


»  Requires  additional  legislative  authorization  ,    .    ,.     u,     .  j  j       .  ih  h,ii  „i  f„r»i 

t  This  program  is  to  absorb  the  4  listed  above  it;  funds  to  be  ob'igated  during  2d  half  ot  fiscal 
year  1972  . 

'  $210,000,000  of  public  housing  authorization  remains  unused 
•  Includes  $525  supplemental  appropriation  requested. 


OUTLAYS  vs.  NEV^'  OBLICATIONAL  ATJTHORITy 

In  discussing  the  Budget,  there  is  an  un- 
derlying political  and  semantic  tension  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  the  local  governments 
because  of  a  different  p>olnt  of  view  on  what 
dimension  of  the  Budget  \s  most  important. 

From  the  Administration's  point  of  view, 
outlaya  are  the  thing.  The  budget  is  outlay 
oriented  because  the  Administration  is  con- 
cerned, above  all,  with  Inflation. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  Mayors  and 
other  local  ofBclals,  new  obligational  author- 
ity is  the  thing,  because  it  sets  the  limits 
on  new  projects  that  can  be  undertaken  In 
any  given  time  p>erlod. 

New  obligational  authority  does  not  nec- 


essarily Involve  expenditures  next  year. 
Therefore,  It  does  not  necessarily  have  an 
Inflationary  Impact. 

New  obligational  authority  however,  does 
relate  to  priorities  on  two  levels :  the  Federal 
level,  because  it  reveals  the  Importance  the 
Administration  attaches  to  a  given  program; 
and  the  local  level,  because  it  establishes  for 
a  community  a  sense  of  emphasis  and  direc- 
tion on  matters  it  considers  to  be  important. 

These  distinctions  and  considerations 
should  be  borne  In  mind  In  reading  the 
analyses  of  key  program  components  of  the 
Budget  on  the  following  pages.  Where  there 
Is  a  significant  difference  between  them,  out- 


lays and  new  obligational  authority  both  are 
presented. 

NATIONAL    PRIORITIES    AKD   I7BBAN    NXEDS 

The  President's  Budget  Message  opens  with 
this  statement:  "In  the  1971  budget, 
America's  priorities  were  quietly  but  dra- 
matically reordered:  For  the  first  time  In  20 
years,  we  spent  more  to  meet  human  needs 
than  we  spent  on  defense."  The  Budget  Mes- 
sage goes  on  to  say  that  next  year,  the  de- 
fense portion  of  the  budget  will  continue  to 
go  down  ...  to  34  percent  of  the  budget,  and 
the  human  resources  share  of  the  budget  will 
continue  to  go  up  ...  to  42  percent  of  the 
budget. 

We  genuinely  welcome  this  reordering  erf 
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priorities.  But  we  feel  It  Is  most  Important 
for  the  American  people  to  understand  that 
tlio  relative  changes  In  defense  and  human 
r«aource  spending  do  not  necessarily  mean 

Sat  the  Federal  government  Is  responding  to 
of  the  actnal  needs  of  the  cttles  and  other 
oi^an  areas. 

In  the  first  place,  half  of  the  42  percent 
of  the  budget  described  as  human  resources 
outlays  Is  actually  for  Social  Security,  Medi- 
care, and  other  forms  of  social  Insurance, 
which  are  being  financed,  in  the  main,  from 
special  taxes  on  American  workers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  re-allocatlon  of 
other  slices  of  the  budget  pie  from  defense 
and  space  and  rural  programs  works  to  the 
advantage  of  programs  for  natiu-al  resources, 
health,  public  assistance,  veterans,  general 
g^ernment,  and  debt  service.  But  other 
programs  that  also  concern  city  ofDclals  are 
not  growing  fast  enough,  or  are  actually  fall- 
ing behind  in  allocations  of  the  Federal 
budget  dollar.  These  programs  Include  edu- 
cation, manp>ower,  community  development, 
and  housing. 

REVKNI7E  SHAalNC  AND  RXVCNTTK  GAPS 

The  President's  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage and  his  1972  budget  make  a  forceful 
case  for  revenue  sharing.  The  reasoning  Is 
that  state  and  local  govemmente  need  more 
control,  more  discretion  and  more  resources 
to  meet  their  pressing  needs. 

The  budget  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "In  1971, 
states  and  localities  face  a  revenue  gap  of 
110  bUllon." 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  public  might  con- 
clude that  the  President  proposes  to  more 
than  close  that  gap  because  he  talks  In  terms 
of  sharing  $16.4  billion  with  state  and  local 
governments.  This  is  a  misleading  figure,  for 
two  reasons : 

1.  The  $16.4  billion  figure  Is  for  the  first 
full  pear  of  revenue  sharing.  Oeneral  revenue 
sharing  Is  not  scheduled  to  begin  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971,  and  special  revenue  sharing  will 
not  start  until  Janimry  1,  1972.  For  next 
fiscal  year,  therefore,  the  amount  of  new  out- 
lays for  revenue  sharing  will  be  only  $4  bil- 
lion (3.75  for  general  revenue  sharing,  the 
rest  for  sp>eclal  revenue  sharing). 

2.  All  but  a  small  portion  of  the  money 
promised  for  special  revenue  sharing  Is  mere- 
ly a  re-lab€llng  of  funds  already  being  trans- 
ferred to  state  and  local  governments  for 
categorical  programs.  For  those  programs 
that  are  to  be  folded  Into  special  revenue 
sharing,  the  President  proposes  an  overall 
increase  of  only  $839,5  million  over  this 
fiscal  year. 

Thus,  for  FY  72,  the  budget  offers  $3.75 
billion  In  general  revenue  sharing,  $839.5 
million  In  new  money  for  ongoing  programs 
within  special  revenue  sharing,  and  an  addi- 
tional $269  million  to  "sweeten"  the  special 
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revenue  sharing  pot.  The  total  of  all  new  rev- 
enue to  be  shared,  then,  In  FT  72  will  be 
$4,876  billion. 

Applying  the  annual  Inflationary  Incre- 
ment of  5.6  per  cent  identified  in  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  Economic  Message  to  the  1971 
$10  billion  state  and  local  revenue  gap  de- 
scribed In  his  Budget,  we  can  project  a  state 
and  local  revenue  gap  for  1972  of  at  least 
310.56  billion. 

So.  it  turns  out  that  in  FY  72  the  Admin- 
istration is  prepared  to  reduce  a  projected 
$10.6  billion  state  and  local  revenue  gap  by 
only  $4.9  billion  in  revenue  sharing.  That 
leaves  an  actual  gap  of  at  least  tS.7  billion. 

The  President's  Budget  section  on  revenue 
sharing  concludes  with  "the  hope  that  In 
some  states  and  localities  taxee  may  be  re- 
duced, or  that  the  rising  cost  of  government 
can  be  met  without  raising  taxes." 

The  Administration's  own  figures  reveal 
that  to  be  a  vain  hope  for  1972. 

Now.  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  special   revenue   sharing: 

If  one  compares  the  1970  and  1971  outlays 
for  the  programs  that  will  be  folded  into 
special  revenue  sharing  packages  with  the 
requested  1972  outlays,  one  finds  that  next 
year's  increase  will  be  less  than  half  of  the 
1971  gain  over  1970. 

Specifically,  outlays  for  all  programs  tmder 
special  revenue  sharing  Increased  23.6  per 
cent  in  1971  over  1970.  The  proposed  1972 
increase  over  1971  outlays  Is  only  9.8  per 
cent. 

Leaving  aside  rural  community  develop- 
ment programs,  the  other  programs  under 
special  revenue  sharing — which  have  urban 
Impacts — Increased  24.3  percent  In  1971  over 
1970.  The  proposed  Increase  in  1972  over 
1971  is  10.7  percent. 

The  accompanying  table  show  the  breakout 
by  type  of  program  in  the  revenue  sharing 
package  that  vrUl  have  some  impact  on  cities. 

HOf SINO  A^^)  TJEBAK   DEVELOPMENT 

In  analyzing  the  HUD  Budget  it  is  Imptor- 
t&nt  to  resist  the  temptation,  so  clearly  of- 
fered by  the  Administration,  to  \ise  outlay 
figures  as  a  measure  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's commitment  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  areas.  For  many  of  the 
major  HUD  programs,  such  as  Urban  Re- 
newal, Model  Cities.  Public  Housing,  and 
Sections  2S6  and  236,  outlays  are  best  de- 
scribed as  the  payment  of  bills  on  commit- 
ments that  were  made  dvulng  some  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Instead,  in  viewing  this  budget,  there  are 
two  primary  figures  to  look  for.  For  the  rest 
of  the  current  FY  71.  one  must  study  the 
Administration's  statement  of  estimated  ob- 
ligations for  each  program  and  compare  them 
to  the  total  amounts  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. As  will  be  suggested  In  a  moment,  the 

TABLE  A 
[In  millions  of  ddlarsl 
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Administration's  total  planned  obligation 
for  FT  71  is  over  15  percent  less  than  the 
total  Congressional  appropriation  for  HUD. 

In  viewing  the  FY  72  figures,  a  different 
approach  must  be  taken.  'I'he  key  amounts 
are  the  total  budget  requests  (or  appro- 
priation requests).  WhUe  the  actual  obliga- 
tion levels  may  be  (and  In  several  cases,  are) 
higher,  the  true  measure  of  the  Administra- 
tion's commitment  to  the  adequate  funding 
of  critical  lATban  oriented  programs  is  the 
quantity  of  new  appropriations  sought  from 
Congress.  As  will  be  seen  below,  the  total  FT 
72  appropriation  requests  fall  substantially 
below  the  actual  FY  71  appropriations. 

Because  of  the  Introduction  of  a  "special 
revenue  sharing"  or  grant  consolidation 
package  and  because  of  the  difficulty  in  com- 
paring the  budget  figures  of  all  major  HUD 
programs  due  to  Important  differences  In 
financing  mechanlamfl,  the  following  analy- 
sis of  the  HUD  budget  has  been  broken  into 
three  major  sections :  the  first  deals  with  the 
Community  Development  Grant/Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  proposals;  the  second,  with  the 
Public  Housing  Program:  and  the  third,  with 
the  balance  of  the  major  HUD  programs,  in- 
cluding assisted  housing,  open  space,  and 
comprehensive  planning. 

The  Administration's  prop>08als  for  grant 
consolidation  are  extremely  unclear  as  to 
specifics  at  this  point,  but  it  la  at  least  ob- 
vious that,  if  approved  by  Congress,  they 
would  have  Important  short-range  and  long- 
range  effects  upon  existing  programs.  Since 
the  details  have  not  been  spelled  out,  we  are 
not  able  to  take  a  position  on  the  precise 
merits  of  the  new  program.  We  have  long 
supported  the  general  concept  of  grant  con- 
solidation in-so-far  as  it  will  serve  to  stream- 
line the  process  of  getting  iLeeded  money  to 
the  cities  and  to  increase  local  participation 
in  determining  priorities.  However,  more  Im- 
pwrtant  than  the  concept  of  block  grants 
or  grant  consolidation  is  the  question  of 
whether  these  vital  HUD  programs  will  be 
adequately  funded — and  whether  the  level  of 
funding  will  grow  to  keep  pace  with  the  ris- 
ing demand. 

Table  A  details  the  proposed  budget  levels 
for  the  four  programs  that  are  to  be  "folded 
into"  the  new  Community  Development 
Grant  Program  by  January  1,  1972.  The  pro- 
jected levels  of  program  obligations  for  the 
balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year  are  wholly 
Inadequate.  Of  the  $1.2  billion  appropriated 
by  CongresB  for  the  Urban  Renewal  Pro- 
gram, the  Administration  Intends  to  obli- 
gate only  $1  billion  this  year  and  to  carry 
the  remaining  $200  million  over  to  next  year. 
This  contrasts  with  a  backlog  at  HUD  of 
urban  renewal  applications  from  local  gov- 
ernments totaling  $3  blUion. 


Urban  r*n«wal 

Modal  cities... III.I!^.""....^^"."!"    ] 

Wafer  and  se«er  grants .Jl..l."l..l[\[[l[[[[l " 

Rehabilitation  loans l...'.r.y.. 1111.1. 

Community  development  grants 111"11111111111!!"11111!"""1 

Subtotals 2,160  1,560  (•) 


Fiscal  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1972 

Appropriation 
(actual) 

Estimated 
obligations 

Estimated 
carryover 
appropriation 

Appropriation 
requests 

Estimated 
obligations 

Estimated 

carryover 

appropriation 

$1,200 

575 

350 

35 

$1  900 

375 

150 

35 

$200 

•732 

200 

0 

$600 

0 

0 

40 

M.OOO 

■$800 

70 

100 

«0 

'1,000 

0 

'$505 

100 

0 

0 

1,640 


'  2. 010 


(•) 


•Ixludes  $400,000,000  for  amendments  to  conventional  projects.  $300  000  000  for  existinj 
NOP's  and  $100,000,OCO  for  new  NDP's.  No  new  conventional  projects  will  be  approved 
•$157,000,000  lapses  June  30,  1971. 
>  $505,000,000  lapses  June  30.  1972. 
<  New  autliorization  required. 


^  Amount  for  the  commu"itv  development  grant  program  which  is  to  absorb  the  above  4  pro- 
grams   IS  to  be  obligated  during  the  2d  half  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

•  Net  available 

'  Amounts  indicated  for  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  water,  and  sewer  grants,  and  rehabilit»- 
tion  loans  are  to  be  obligated  -^uring  the  1st  half  of  fiscal  year  1972 


The  Water  and  8«w«r  Grant  Program  la 
facing  the  same  crisis.  Where  the  Oongreaa 
has  appropriated  »S80  million  for  FT  71,  the 
Administration  plans  to  obligate  only  $150 
million  and  to  carry  the  balance  of  iaoo 
minion  over  to  next  year. 


The  budget  demonstrates  the  Adminis- 
tration's lack  of  oonunltment  to  the  Model 
Cities  Program.  Congress  appropriated  t575 
million  for  the  current  year.  The  Adminis- 
tration Intends  to  obligate  only  $375  million. 
Of  the  unspent  funds.  $1S7  million  will  lapoe 


on  June  30,  1971.  Meanwhile,  of  the  147  clUes 
participating  in  the  program,  19  have  yet  to 
receive  any  first  year  action  money.  During 
FY  73.  the  Administration  proposes  to  phase 
out  Model  Cities  and  aUow  an  additional 
tSOS  million  to  lapse  on  Jtme  SO.  1972. 
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Thus,  there  are  at  least  two  facts  that  are 
clear  from  Table  A. 

First,  there  is  $1.1  bUlion  currently  avaU- 
able  In  Community  Development  funds  ($200 
million  each  for  Urban  Renewal,  and  Water 
and  Sewer  programs  and  $732  million  for 
Model  Cities)  that  wUl  not  be  obligated  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year. 

Second,  the  Administration's  proposed  ap- 
propriation request  for  FT  72  for  the  four 
existing  programs,  plus  the  new  Oommtinlty 
Development  grant  program.  Is  $500  million 
las  than  the  total  moneys  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  this  fiscal  year  for  the  four  ex- 
isting programs  alone.  To  illustrate  this  dis- 
parity further,  the  total  authorization  avail- 
able for  FY  72  for  these  four  programs  la 
$3.75  billion.  The  AdmlnlfllTatlon's  total  ap- 
propriation request  for  FT  72  for  these  four 
programs  plus  the  new  block  grant  program 
is  $1.64  billion. 

The  Community  Development  Orant  Pro- 
gram (grant  consolidation,  alias  "special  rev- 
enue sharing")  is  the  primary  substantive 
proposal  in  the  HUD  budget.  As  Table  A  indi- 
cates, the  four  categorical  programs  listed 
would  be  funded  separately  diulng  the  first 
six  months  of  FT  72.  By  January  1,  1972,  as- 
suming Congressional  approval,  the  new  pro- 
gram would  begin.  The  Administration  pro- 
jects an  annual  obligation  level  of  $2  bUllon 
with  the  following  functions  being  "folded 
into"  the  new,  single  grant  program:  Urban 
Renewal,  Model  Cities  supplementary  grants, 
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basic  Water  and  Sewer  faclllttea  grants.  Cer- 
tified Areas,  Code  Enforcement,  DemcAiUon 
grants.  Housing  Rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants,  and  Interim  Assistance  for  Blighted 
Areas.  The  details  about  this  new  program 
have  not  been  made  public,  nor  has  the  Ad- 
ministration dlscTissed  any  of  Its  plans  for 
this  new  approach  to  community  devdop- 
ment  with  r^resentatlTes  of  the  city  oSl- 
clals'  orgaiUaations. 

A  great  many  questions  need  to  be  an- 
swered. Why  must  the  new  program  begin  in 
the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year?  What  will  be 
the  mechanism  for  distributing  fimds?  Will 
there  be  a  formula,  similar  to  the  one 
planned  for  general  revenue  sharing,  which 
wUl  serve  to  dilute  the  already  meager  pot 
of  funds  among  a  larger  number  of  com- 
munities? How  will  the  Urban  Renewal  pro- 
gram be  "phased"  into  the  new  program? 

In  presenting  arguments  for  consolidating 
grants  in  this  fashion,  the  Administration 
has  stated  that  it  is  motivated.  In  part,  by 
a  desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Model 
Cities  process  to  all  HUD  community  devel- 
opment programs.  However,  the  Budget  and 
HUD  Secretary  Romney  In  his  recent  com- 
ments to  the  press  specify  that  only  those 
aspects  of  Model  Cities  that  constitute  phys- 
ical community  development  activities  would 
be  preserved  under  this  new  block  grant. 
Planning  functions  would  be  absorbed  under 
the  new  Office  of  Community  Planning,  and 
all  other  nonjjhyslcal  development  activities 

TABLE  B 
I  In  millions  of  dollars| 
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would  have  to  be  funded  through  other  de- 
partments, such  as  Labor  and  HEW. 

Thus  the  Administration  demonstrates  it 
does  not  understand  what  Model  Cities  Is  all 
about.  The  Model  Cities  process  involves  the 
creation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  by  a  local- 
ity for  the  t»ta'  eocial,  economic  and  physical 
development  of  a  specified  section  of  the 
community.  Because  the  original  Model 
Cities  area  within  each  oommunlty  frequent- 
ly overlapped  existing  urban  renewal  projects 
and  because  there  has  been  a  startling  lack 
of  cooperation  by  other  Federal  agencies  with 
the  Model  Cities  process,  over  80  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  Model  Clttee  money  has 
gone  into  human  resource  (that  Is,  non- 
physical)  development.  Fifty  percent  has 
gone  specifically  into  areas  of  health  and 
education.  Therefore,  to  separate  the  com- 
prehensive planning  component  from  pro- 
gram Implementation  and  to  eliminate  non- 
physlcal  development  as  an  eligible  activity 
under  the  sujjplemental  grant  mechanism 
is  to  abolish  aJl  maJCK-  elements  of  Model 
Cities  as  we  know  It  today.  It  should  also 
be  {Minted  out  that  this  action  constitutes 
a  net  loss  to  the  cities  in  terms  of  their  abil- 
ity to  get  Federal  dollars  to  support  human 
resource  development,  for  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence elsewhere  In  the  Budget  that  there 
has  been  any  increase  In  funds  to  pick  up 
this  effort. 

Table  B  depicts  the  budgetary  plans  for 
the  Public  Housing  Program. 


Contract  authority    Fiscal  year  1971  esti-     Estimated  carryover 
available        mated  obligations  authorization 


Contract  authority    Fiscal  year  1972  esti-       Estimated  carryover 
available        mated  obligations  luthorizatiofl 


Public  housing. 


394 


201 


192 


1417 


207 


210 


Includes  $192,000,000  carryover  plus  $225,000,000  In  new  contract  authority. 


For  the  Public  Housing  Program,  there  are 
three  Important  figures  to  be  compared — the 
total  amount  of  contract  authority  available 
each  year;  the  total  amount  of  obligations 
the  Administration  Intends  to  conunit  from 
the  available  contract  authority;  and  the  re- 
sulting unused  contract  authority  (if  any) 
that  Is  carried  over  to  the  next  year  for  poe- 
alble  use.  Table  B  demonstrates  that  out  of 
a  total  of  $394  million  in  contract  authority 
available  for  FY  71,  the  Administration  plans 
to  obligate  only  $201  million,  leaving  a  carry- 
over of  $92  million  In  contract  authority. 
Next  year,  out  of  the  total  $417  mUlion  in 


available  contract  authority,  only  $207  mil- 
lion will  be  obliged  in  FY  72,  leaving  a  $210 
million  carry-over  authorization  for  FY  73. 

The  Administration's  decision  to  obligate 
only  about  50  jjercent  of  the  total  contract 
authority  available  in  each  year  comes  at  a 
particularly  difficult  time  for  the  Public 
Housing  Program  across  the  country.  Total 
new  starts  for  FY  71  will  thus  remain  aA 
90,000  units  already  approved — more  than 
100.000  units  short  of  even  the  most  con- 
servative estimates  of  the  annual  ntunber 
of  low  rent  units  we  should  be  building  na- 
tionally. Meanwhile,  dozens  of  public  hous- 

TABLE  C 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year  1971 


Ing  authorities  are  facing  literal  bankruptcy 
as  a  result  of  rising  operating  deficits  spurred 
on  by  mounting  Inflation.  In  fact,  the  deci- 
sion not  to  utilize  the  $192  million  currently 
available  for  this  program  brings  to  over  $1.3 
billion  (Including  the  imobllgated  monies 
for  Urban  Renewal.  Model  Cities,  and  Water 
and  Sewer  grants)  the  total  amount  of  funds 
In  the  community  development  and  housing 
fields  that  this  Administration  plans  to  with- 
hold from  urban  areas. 

Table  C  sets  forth  the  budge*  for  the  six 
remaining  HUD  programs  of  imporunce. 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


Sec.  235    

Sec.236  

Rent  supplements 

Open  space      , 

Neighborhood  facilities 

Comprehensive  planning (S.  701). 


130 
135 
168 
75 
66 
105 


130 

135 

S5 

n 

40 

50 


■  225 
1225 
153 
>109 
76 
»85 


175 
175 

60 
200 

40 
100 


includes  $200,000,000  in  new  fiscal  year  1972  authorization 
thorization  Irom  fiscal  year  1971,  Such  was  approved  in  the  HUD 
signed  Dec.  12.  1970), 

The  first  three  timee— Section  235  (Home 
Ownership),  Section  236  (Rental),  and  Rent 
Supplements — constitute  the  balance  (along 
with  public  housing)  of  the  housing  assist- 
ance programs.  Though  the  FY  72  appropri- 
ation requests  for  Sections  236  and  236  are 
higher  than  those  for  FY  71,  they  remain  $50 
million  below  the  authorized  ceiling  for 
each  program.  The  Administration  also  seeks 
an  Inadequate  level  of  funding  for  Rent 
Supplements :  For  the  appropriation  requests 
for  both  fiscal  years  run  well  behind  the 
total  authorizations  available. 


plus  $25,000,000  carryover  au- 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-609. 


'  Requires  additional  authorization  of  $91,000,000. 
>  Requires  additional  authorization  of  $15,000,000. 


The  only  apparent  positive  signs  evident 
from  the  entire  HUD  budget  are  found  in 
the  Open  Space  and  Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning programs.  The  Administration  is  calling 
for  Increases  of  $125  million  and  $50  million 
respectively  In  FY  72  appropriations. 

The  Administration's  special  revenue 
sharing  proposal  hopes  to  provide  additional 
outlays  for  these  programs  In  FY  72.  Yet, 
even  if  the  proposed  amount  of  $153  million 
la  appropriated  by  Oongrese,  the  total  In- 
crease in  outlays  for  FY  72  would  still  fall 


far  short  of  the  increases  achieved  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

Since  special  revenue  sharing  Is,  in  reality, 
JuBt  another  name  for  block  grant  distribu- 
tion, the  Administration  must  first  consoli- 
date existing  categorical  manpower  programs 
into  a  single  funding  authority.  Indeed,  the 
Administration  has  Indicated  that  it  will 
submit  legislation  for  this  purpose  sJid  to 
achieve  these  essential  manpower  reforms: 

(1)  Decentralization  of  the  planning  and 
operation  of  programs  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and  r 
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(2)  Achievement  of  broad  program  flexibil- 
ity to  allow  local  sponsors  to  respond  to  In- 
dividual and  community  needs. 

Even  more  than  reform,  however,  most 
oommnultles  urgently  need  some  form  of  Job 
cre&Uon  program  like  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment ( PSE I .  In  recognition  of  this,  sev- 
eral members  of  Congress  already  have  In- 
troduced PSE  legislation.  Each  measure 
Includes  authorisations  for  substantial  In- 
creases In  the  current  budget  request. 


EDWARD  H.  HOLMES  SOOti  TO  RE- 
TIRE AFTER  43  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
IN  FEDERAL-AID  inGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM ENGINEERING.  RESEARCH 
AND  PLANNING 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  viRcrmA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  after 
43  years  of  Federal  Government  service — 
the  entirety  of  it  performed  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation's  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  its  prede- 
cessor agencies — Edward  H.  Holmes  will 
retire  April  2. 197L 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
particularly  those  of  us  with  lengthy 
service  on  its  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
are  well  aware  of  the  capabilities  and  the 
exemplary  performance  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
who  has  served  in  numerous  capacities 
in  the  agencies  which  have  had  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  Currently,  he  is  associate  ad- 
ministrator for  Planning  in  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

We  who  know  Mr.  Holmes  and  the 
nature  and  quality  of  his  performance 
are  ambivalent  as  we  contemplate  his 
departure  from  active  duty.  I  sense  a 
feeling  of  sadness  that  the  Nation  will 
lose  the  expertise  of  this  man  who  has 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  trafBc  engineering,  high- 
way research,  and  transportation  plan- 
ning. We  recognize,  however,  that  his 
years  of  dedicated  service  have  earned 
for  him  the  rights  and  entitlements  of 
retirement. 

Mr.  Holmes  joined  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  1928  after  graduating 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  civil 
engineering.  He  was  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship for  study  in  traffic  research  at 
Harvard  University  and  received  his 
master's  degree  from  that  institution  in 
1930.  From  1956  to  1962.  he  was  the  Bu- 
reau's Director  of  Research  and  from 
1962  to  1967.  he  was  Director  of  Planninc;. 
In  1967  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
Policy  Planning  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  and  last  August  was 
named  to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  responsible  in  large 
measuie  for  the  planning,  adaption,  and 
design  of  equipment  and  scientific  tech- 
niques for  the  measurement  of  traffic 
characteristics.  He  performed  a  major 
role  in  establishing  statewide  highway 
planning  surveys  which  linked  land  use 
to  highway  planning. 

He  gave  direction  and  counsel  to  ^he 
series  of  studies  and  reports  which  led 
to  the  enactment  in  1&56  of  the  Pederal- 
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aid  program  for  construction  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  In  the  1960's, 
he  guided  the  development  in  urban 
areas  of  transportation  plaiming  proc- 
esses designed  to  relate  highways  to  total 
urban  requirements. 

Many  honors  came  to  Mr.  Holmes  dur- 
ing his  years  of  Federal  service.  They 
included  the  Theodore  M.  Matson  Me- 
morial Award  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  the  science 
and  profession  of  traffic  engineering;  the 
Highway  Research  Board's  Roy  W.  Crum 
Award  for  distinguished  service;  and  the 
Thomas  W.  MacDonald  Award  for  out- 
standing service  presented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Holmes  received  the  Depart- 
ment's Meritorious  Service  Award  In 
1950,  and  the  Department's  Gold  Medal 
Award  for  exceptional  service  in  1962. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability  who  exemplif.es  the  finest  in  Fed- 
eral service.  He  performed  a  major  role 
in  improving  the  lot  of  his  fellow  man 
by  helping  to  provide  the  highway  facili- 
ties a  mobile  society  demands.  He  has 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  Nation's 
highway  program. 
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THE  QUIET  VOICES 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  25,  1971,  marks  the  53d  anniver- 
sary of  Byelorussian  independence.  On 
this  same  day  in  1918,  the  Byelorussian 
people  for  a  brief  period  enjoyed  free- 
dom and  the  right  to  govern  themselves 
in  a  free  and  democratic  manner. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  the  Byelorussian 
people  had  been  ruled  by  the  Russians, 
but  through  their  own  Initiative  began 
to  develop  a  culture  and  a  language  of 
their  own. 

It  was  during  World  War  I  that  the 
non-Russian  peoples  in  the  czar's  empire 
began  to  establish  their  own  national 
cultures  and  Identities.  The  Byelorus- 
sians, along  with  the  Estonians,  Latvians, 
Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians  continued 
during  the  German  occupation  of 
Russia  to  make  plans  for  political 
independence. 

A  democratic  constitution  was  devel- 
oped in  1918  and  on  March  25  of  that 
year,  the  Byeloru.ssians  declared  their 
independence  and  established  a  seat  of 
government  at  Minsk.  With  the  end  of 
the  war  and  the  retreat  of  the  German 
armies,  the  Red  army  seized  Minsk  and 
the  rest  of  Byelorussia  on  December  10, 
1918. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  8  million 
Byelorussians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
denied  of  all  rights  of  freedom  and 
expression. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Byelo- 
russian people  now  subjugated  by  the 
Communist  regime  will  regain  their 
freedom  and  once  again  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  democratic  government. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  March  18,  1971,  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  entitled  "The  Quiet 
Voices": 

The  QxncT  Voices 

When  Issues  are  complex,  the  desire  for 
an  overly  simple  solution  becomes  almost  Ir- 
resistible. Transportation  p>ollcy  issues  have 
become  tightly  knotted.  Times  are  difficult; 
the  simple-sounding  solutions  seem  attrac- 
tive. "Off  with  his  head,"  must  often  have 
given  the  absolute  ruler  of  ancient  times 
great  personal  satisfaction.  At  least  the  Irri- 
tant was  temporarily  removed. 

And  so  today  we  have  strident  voices  speak- 
ing to  us  about  transportation  policy.  Abol- 
ish the  ICC  and  remove  rate  regulation,  na- 
tionalize the  railroads,  create  a  super-regu- 
latory agency,  put  transportation  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  We  do  not  suggest  that  these 
proposals  are  all  without  merit.  For  many 
years,  we  have  advocated  more  use  of  basic 
antitrust  principles  in  the  regulation  of 
transportation. 

But  these  are  all  very  radical  changes. 
There  is  formidable  opposition  from  ship- 
pers and  from  the  transportation  Industry 
to  the  abolition  cf  the  ICC.  Nationalizing 
the  railroads,  in  our  view,  is  a  counsel  of 
despair.  The  super-regulatory  agency  may 
have  merit,  but  It  would  require  the  com- 
plete rewriting  of  transport  regulatory  law — 
a  herculean  task  and  not  one  likely  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  session.  Applying  anti- 
trust laws  Inevitably  means  both  the  aboli- 
tion of  rate  bureaus,  which  are  popular  with 
many  shippers,  and  amending  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  so  that  it  applies  to  services  as 
well  as  goods — an  arduous  procedure 

Many  of  these  long  range  suggestions  may, 
in  part  or  In  whole,  come  true  In  time,  but 
the  urgent  need  is  for  prompt  relief  today. 
Because  quick  answers  are  needed,  the  sim- 
ple-sounding drastic  solution  to  complex 
problems  are  counter-productive.  Many  of 
these  suggestions  are  diverting  attention 
from  practical  goals  more  easily  attainable 
and  more  productive. 

We  hear  most  of  all  about  poor  manage- 
ment in  transportation;  there  Is  some  of  that 
undeniably,  but  also  a  lot  of  superior  man- 
agement. On  the  whole  freight  rates  have 
risen  much  less  than  prices  in  the  imregu- 
lated  segment  of  the  economy,  a  tribute  both 
to  cost-saving  innovation.'-,  by  transport  man- 
agement and  vigilant  regulation.  Nationali- 
zation would  not  produce  half  as  good  man- 
agement   There  Is  regulatory   Inequity. 

Undeniable.  There  are  regulatory  lags,  no 
question  about  It.  but  often  brought  on 
more  by  the  litigants  than  the  regulatory 
agency.  There  Is  local  tax  discrimination. 
Many  carriers  are  forced  to  operate  services 
which  the  public  does  not  patronize:  there 
Is  too  much  of  that.  The  carriers  have  no 
adequate  defense  against  the  Inroads  cf  Infla- 
ti'^n;  the  goods  they  buv  and  the  labor  they 
pay  for  goes  up  In  price  much  faster  than 
the  rates.  That  Is  undeniable  and  perhaps  the 
single  most  important  problem. 

There  has.  up  to  now,  been  lack  of  unity 
ot  approach  to  common  problems  among  the 
various  modes  of  traixspartation.  Railroads, 
mstor  carriers  and  water  carriers  have  seemed 
Intent,  not  on  improving  the  position  of  the 
Industry  generally,  but  en  cutting  down 
each  other. 

Last  year  that  seemed  to  be  changing.  One 
observed  the  totally  unprecedented  sight  of 
water    carriers    and    railroads    working    to- 
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aether  to  solve  a  water  carrier  problem,  the 
legalization  of  mixing  of  regulated  and  un- 
regulated commodities  In  a  sUigle  river  tow. 
At  the  same  time  DOth  sponsored  amend- 
ments designed  to  achieve  more  equity  In 
regulation  between  the  modes.  The  truckers 
approved.  The  DOT  now  has  two  years  to 
make  recommendations  In  this  area  of 
equitable  regtilatlon. 

rruckers.  railroads  and  farm  cooperatives 
also  worked  together  to  close  a  legal  loop- 
hole which  would  have  created  a  great  many 
nhony  farm  cooperative  transport  compa- 
nies Water  carriers  and  truckers  have  both 
taken  a  "hands  off"  approach  to  railroad 
mergers,  and  new  tax  Incentives  and  govern- 
ment loans  for  railroads. 

Now  the  time  appears  to  have  come  lor 
more  detailed  common  action.  John  A. 
Greedy,  president  oT  the  Water  Transport 
Association,  representing  the  iCC-certlflcated 
water  carriers,  in  a  speech  in  Louisville  last 
week  suggested  that  the  issues  before  the 
transportation  industry  be  divided  Into  three 
categories.  The  first  would  embrace  Issues 
which  If  resolved,  would  benefit  all  forms  of 
transportation.  The  second  would  benefit  one. 
but  not  hurt  any  other.  The  third  are  the 
frankly  controversial  Issues  on  which  one 
mode  believes  its  economic  Interests  are  ad- 
verse to  another.  Mr.  Greedy  said  let's  get 
going  in  a  united  effort  to  solve  the  first  two 
types  of  Issues,  and  the  very  act  of  working 
together  may  produce  progress  on  the  con- 
troversial Issues.  He  urged  that  particular  at- 
tention be  given  to  modernizing  the  ICC's 
approach  to  cost  Justification  so  that  the  in- 
roads of  inflation  may  be  properly  taken  Into 
account. 

Speaking  in  Chicago,  WiUlam  A.  Bresna- 
han,  president  of  the  American  Trucking 
Associations,  also  called  for  all  modes  to  get 
together  on  the  solutions  of  transport  prob- 
lems for  the  common  good.  He  urged  better 
ground  rules  for  the  abandonment  of  service, 
and  argued  that  the  carriers  should  not  have 
to  provide  services  at  less  than  cost.  He  also 
suggested  that  the  government,  the  largest 
shipper  of  them  all,  should  pay  the  same 
tariff  rates  as  any  other  shipper,  not  "Sec- 
tion 22"  rates,  which  are  much  lower. 

These  are  quiet  voices  calling  attention  to 
major  issues  all  carriers  have  In  common 
which  could  be  settled  promptly  U  the  trans- 
port Industry  would  unite  In  common  action. 
We  hope  such  common  sense  suggestions 
of  the  water  carriers  and  the  truckers  In  the 
Interest  of  all  transport  modes  and  of  the 
public,  will  not  be  ignored  by  the  raUroada. 
If  transportation  does  not  suggest  Its  own 
cures,  other  cures  wUl  be  thrust  upon  them 
which  may  not  meet  the  problems.  If  their 
reasonable  requirements  are  not  met.  expan- 
sion of  capacity  wUl  be  Insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  economy  and  the  public  in- 
terest will  suffer  severely.  The  alternative  Is 
chaos  leading  to  government-ownership  and 
far  less  efficient  transport  service  than  now 
exists. 


DEMOLAY'S  52D  ANNIVERSARY 
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acter  of  other  young  men  in  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  and  In  other  cMnmrnuni- 
ties  throughout  the  Nation. 

By  so  doing,  they  are  developing  the 
traits  of  leadership  and  other  fine  quali- 
ties of  responsible  citizenship  for  them- 
selves and  their  fellows. 

It  is  fitting  that  all  of  us  salute  this 
worthwhile  organization  for  Its  deeds, 
I>ast,  present,  and  future. 


A  NEW  LIFE  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 


HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  39th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  last  week  marked 
the  completion  of  the  observance  of  In- 
ternational DeMolay  Week, 

Allow  me  to  make  the  observation  that 
this  character-building  organization  of 
young  men  from  14  to  21  years  of  age. 
now  in  its  52d  year,  contributes  week  in 
and  week  out  to  the  welfare  and  char- 


Or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  read  a 
statement  delivered  by  Mr.  Claude  W. 
Gifford.  of  Farm  Journal  magazme, 
which  was  given  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Council 
of  North  Carolina  earlier  this  year.  I 
thought  this  to  be  a  very  perceptive 
speech.  Mr.  Gifford's  knowledge  of  farm 
and  small  town  America  is  extensive,  and 
he  has  effectively  outUned  a  program  for 
rtiral  development  and  countryside 
growth.  ^   ..  , 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this 
statement,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  it  and  Insert  it  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  New  Life  for  the  Countby 
( By  Claude  W.  Gifford) 

36TH    ANNUAL    MEETING,    FAEMERS    COOPERATIVE 
COUNCIL,  RALEIGH,  N.C.,  JANUARY  27,  1971 

If  there  is  a  theme  to  this  concern  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  briefly.  It  Is  that 
life  as  we  have  known  It— family  life,  eco- 
nomic life,  societal  living  and  physical  liv- 
ing conditions  themselves — are  In  the  grip 
of  circumstances  both  In  rural  areas,  and  in 
the  cities,  that  threaten  to  strangle  the  kind 
of  living  that  you  and  I  hold  dear.  And  the 
time  Is  upon  you  and  me  to  respond  to  this 
threat  and  build  "A  New  Life  for  the  Coun- 
try" while  we  can  still  do  It  within  reason  and 
with  dignity. 

If  you  want  to  visualize  the  shape  that  the 
rural  countryside  is  in.  Just  let  your  mind 
conjure  up  these  dimensions  of  Miss  Rural 
America  in  Playboy  fashion  If  you  will :  She 
Is  a  33-50-60.  Miss  Rural  America  has  33  "^c 
of  the  nation's  people;  50%  of  the  nation's 
poverty,  and  60%  of  the  nation's  poor  hous- 
ing Now  you  and  I  cannot  contemplate  a 
shape  like  that  without  feeling  real  compas- 
sion. And  weU  we  should. 

But  let's  save  some  of  our  feelings  for  Miss 
Urban  America.  She  is  a  distressing  66-3-85. 
Miss  Urban  America  has  66%  of  the  nation's 
people:  only  3%  of  the  nation's  land;  and 
85%  of  the  nation's  crime. 

FOim    MODERN    PLAGUES 

These  dimensions  of  urban  America,  with 
the  resulting  compaction  of  human  beings 
into  a  seething,  noisy  mass  on  only  3%  of 
the  land,  has  led  to  four  plagues  of  modem 
ciUes.  These  plagues  are  Just  as  debilitating 
to  the  people  and  the  society  of  our  times 
as  were  the  medieval  plagues  of  an  earUer 
era  These  modern  plagues  are  the  plagues 
of  pollution,  blighted  housing,  crime  and 
transportation  paralysis. 

Pollution,  as  you  and  I  know.  Is  simply 
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the  InabUlty  of  nature's  cleansing  proceasea, 
and  of  our  manmade  systems,  to  slay  ahead 
of  the  outflow  of  wastes  of  human  activity. 
We  heat  our  water,  put  gook  In  It,  mix 
chemicals  In  It,  flush  It  with  raw  sewage,  then 
we  treat  It  to  drink.  We  pour  smoke  Into 
the  air  out  of  our  smokestacks  and  belch 
fumes  Into  the  faces  of  people  from  the  ex- 
hausts of  our  vehicles.  We  produce  and  toes 
aside    almost    indestructible   boxes,    bottles, 
metal  cans  and  plastic  containers.  We  seed 
chemicals   In  our  atmosphere.  And,  as  you 
know,  all  sorts  of  dire  consequences  are  pre- 
dicted for  us  If  we  don't  alter  our  ways  with 
some  haste  and  urgency. 

The  second  plague  of  modern  cities  Is 
blighted  housing.  We  find  deteriorating  hous- 
ing in  our  cities  in  great  concentrations,  row 
on  row.  back  to  back,  elbow  to  elbow — with 
the  blighted  housing  pouring  its  Inhabitants 
onto  narrow  asphsat  streets  leaving  some  of 
them  to  vent  their  frustrations  and  lack  of 
home  and  community  pride  upon  each  other, 
and  upon  surrounding  areas,  in  sometimes 
violent  outbursts. 

Crime  is  the  third  plague  of  modem  cities. 
Crime  and  gangs  come  creeping  into  the 
fractured  society  where  too  many  people  have 
lost  their  pride  in  self,  home  and  com- 
munity— leaving  people,  families  and  com- 
munities to  erode  physically,  socially  and 
morally.  Pride,  as  we  know,  la  the  chief  glue 
that  holds  together  and  drives  the  individual, 
families,  societies  and  nations.  And  without 
pride — and  cause  for  pride — they  each  come 
unstuck. 

If  there  should  be  any  doubt,  the  reality 
strikes  when  you  find  you  can't  walk  on  the 
streets  of  the  nation's  capital  tonight  unless 
you  want  to  invite  these  frustrations  of  com- 
pacted living  to  be  vented  upon  you  In  a  vio- 
lent manner.  The  dally  listings  of  the  previ- 
ous day's  crime  In  the  Washington,  D.C. 
newspapers  is  a  shameful  Indictment  of  our 
society  in  the  showcase  city  of  our  nation. 
Obviously,  the  glue  of  behavior  is  coming  un- 
stuck to  a  distressing — yes,  an  alarming — 
degree 

The  fourth  modem  plague  of  compacted 
cities  is  transportation  paralysis.  A  city,  as 
you  know,  Is  a  unique  social  and  economic 
organism  which  Is  alive  and  lives  and 
breathes  Just  like  the  people  In  it.  You  can 
see  and  sense  this  life  In  a  city.  The  trans- 
portation arteries  pulse  with  the  flow  of  Its 
life's  blood:  People  going  to  work.  Deliveries 
being  made.  Pood  and  goods  flovirtng  Into  and 
out  of  stores.  People  moving  about  shop- 
ping— and  performing  and  receiving  services. 
Without  this  flow  of  social  and  economic 
activity  through  the  transportation  arteries 
of  our  cities,  life  in  the  city  stagnates.  The 
cities  become  uneconomic;  costly:  ungainly; 
unmanageable.  And  can't  you  see  that  hap- 
pening right  before  your  eyes  in  today's 
cities? 

You  and  I  can  witness  that  the  transporta- 
tion avenues  of  our  compacted  big  cities  are 
developing  a  bad  case  of  hardening  of  the 
arteries:  Slow  flow  of  economic  and  social 
blood.  Huge  bottlenecks.  In  city  after  city, 
the  hearts  of  these  living  social  organisms 
are  suffering  angina  pains  from  coronary 
conditions  that  leave  whole  areas  atrophying 
in  the  central  cities. 

This  picture  that  we  see  In  our  cities  Is 
very  disturbing.  And  it  Is  not  Just  something 
that  is  happening  afar  In  New  York  City,  or 
Chicago,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Washington. 
D.C.  It  Is  happening  In  Raleigh,  Greensboro, 
Winston-Salem  and  In  Charlotte. 

The  great  threat  that  now  faces  us  is  that 
the  social  and  economic  ills  of  the  nation's 
Inner  cities  may  worsen  and  spread  over  en- 
tire urban  aress,  infecting  even  the  entire 
national  structure  unless  we  act  together  to 
prevent  It.  Even  the  present  cost  to  us  In 
terms  of  lost  human  resources  and  In  tax 
loads  Is  staggering. 

As  we  look  ahead  at  what  we  can  do  about 
this,  there  is  both  good  news  and  bad  news. 
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Youll  recau  the  story  about  the  embattled 

cavalry  rorcea  on  the  early  prairie  that  had 

been  henused  In  their  fort  by  the  Indiana. 

It  was  winter  time  and  the  food  In  the  fort 

was  running  out.  and  It  appeared  that  It  may 

be  another  30  days  before  the  spring  thaws 

would  enable  other  cavalry  to  come  to  their 

aid.  The  Captain  called  the  men  together  one 

day  and  said,  "Well,  I  have  both  good  and 

bad  news  for  you." 

They  said,  "Olve  us  the  bad  ne'ws  first." 

The  Captain  said.  "Well,  I'm  sorry  to  teU 

you  thlB,  but  In  three  days  the  only  food 

that  we  will  have  left  Is  buffalo  chips." 

They  said.  "Now  give  us  the  good  news." 

The  Captain  said,  "The  good  news  Is  that 

we  have  16  tons  of  it." 

POFtTLATION    PHOSPECTS 

As  we  look  at  what  lies  ahead  for  our 
cities  and  our  way  of  life,  let's  look  at  the 
bad  news  first:  Our  population  experts  tell 
us  that  unless  our  habits  change  we  are  very 
likely  to  have  100  million  more  people  to  add 
to  our  compaction  In  Just  30  years  when  we 
reach  the  magic  year  2000.  I'll  leave  It  to 
you  to  contemplate  whether  such  a  habit  so 
Ingrained  Is  likely  to  change  materially  in 
that  period  of  time. 

The  mathematics  of  It  Is  that  this  Increase 
In  population  In  30  years  Is  one  additional 
person  for  every  two  that  we  have  now  to  be 
accommodated  In  the  same  space.  Or  look  at 
It  this  way:  The  Increase  In  population  will 
be  as  many  people  as  now  live  In  41  of  our 
60  states.  It  means  adding  each  year  for  30 
years  the  equivalent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  to  our  population 
and  to  our  productive  economic  activity. 
Or  visualize  It  this  way: 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  coming 
growth  In  population  we  will  have  to  erect 
a  new  city  the  size  of  Ashevllle  each  week. 
Imagine  the  frenetic  activity  of  building  an 
Ashevllle  every  seven  days  for  the  next  30 
years.  And  if  we  want  a  day  of  rest  In  our 
week,  we  will  have  to  do  the  building  in  six 
days. 

That  Is  the  bad  news.  Now  Vhat  Is  the 
good  news? 

The  good  news  is  that  unless  we  also 
change  this  historic  pattern  of  the  past  that 
these  people  wUl  try  to  crowd  into  metro- 
politan areas  that  are  already  overcrowded, 
uneconomic,  unmanageable  and  afflicted 
with  the  four  modern  plagues:  pollution, 
blighted  housing,  crime  and  transportation 
paralysis. 

Facing  that  prospect,  we  InevlUbly  cast 
about  for  what  we  can  do.  We  are  almost  as 
distraught  as  the  hard-scrabble  farmer  in 
Western  Dakota  who  lived  30  miles  from 
town.  His  wife  was  soon  to  give  birth  and  he 
stopped  off  one  day  when  he  was  in  town  to 
see  what  the  doctor  would  charge  for  deliver- 
ing the  baby.  The  doctor  told  him  that  It  was 
a  long  drive  out  to  his  farm  and  with  the  ooat 
of  everything  going  up  that  he'd  have  to 
charge  him  $100.  The  farmer,  who  had  been 
thinking  more  In  terma  of  $50.  let  the  doctor 
know  that  things  were  plenty  tough  on  the 
farm.  too.  and  that  he  couldn't  pass  his  farm 
costs  on.  and  that  he'd  Jiast  deliver  the  baby 
himself  and  save  $100. 

In  due  time,  the  doctor  got  a  phone  call 
from  the  farmer  who  said,  "Hello,  Doc.  I've 
Just  delivered  one  fine  boy;  saved  $100.  Ha." 
And  he  hung  up. 

An  hour  later,  the  doctor  got  another 
phone  call  from  the  farmer:  "Hello.  Doc. 
I've  Just  delivered  two  fine  boys;  saved  $200. 
Ha,  ha."  And  he  hung  up. 

A  half  hour  later,  the  phone  rang  again. 
It  was  the  farmer:  "Hello,  Doc.  I've  Just 
delivered  two  fine  boys  and  a  girl.  Say  Doc? 
How  do  you  shut  this  dang  thing  off?" 

HOW    TO    BK    HA]>I>IKR    AND    BXALTROOI 

Well,  there  Is  something  that  we  can  do 
to  shut  off  the  fiow  of  people  into  compacted 
cities.  We  have  the  ability  to  help  Mlsa  Rural 
America  do  something  about  her  39-60-00 
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and  simultaneously  help  Miss  Urban  Amer- 
ica with  her  66-3-85. 

If  this  Is  to  be  a  happier  and  healthier 
nation  In  the  years  ahead,  our  growing  in- 
dustry and  our  Increasing  population  must 
spread  out — across  the  countryside — Instead 
of  continuing  to  pUe  people  and  Industrial 
plants  Into  compacted  areas.  And  our  rural 
countryside — your  countryside — must  have  a 
greater  share  of  the  economic  activity  of 
the  nation  If  It  is  to  deal  with  Its  problems 
of  housing,  education,  health  care  and  Jobs 
In  the  countryside.  This  Is  the  challenge  of 
Rural  Development  and  Countryside  Growth. 

We  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  potential  of  this  nation  does 
He  In  Its  countryside.  It  Is  there  that  we  have 
the  clean  air,  clear  water,  living  space,  out- 
door recreation,  scenic  beauty,  transporta- 
tion potential,  tranquility.  Inspiration  and 
the  opportunity  for  man  to  live  more  In  har- 
mony with  nature.  And  we  can  make  this  a 
more  livable  country — for  countryside  and 
city  together — If  we  have  the  good  sense  to 
plan,  and  zone  and  build  sensibly  In  country- 
side areas  so  that  man  can  live  more  In  har- 
mony with  himself  and  with  nature.  This 
means  that  rural  people  will  want  to  stir 
themselves  and  have  a  hand  In  modem  plan- 
ning and  zoning  to  create  the  proper  con- 
ditions for  enlightened  economic  growth. 
Otherwise,  we  may  merely  create  more  slums, 
and  more  compaction,  and  more  pollution 
out  In  the  Countryside  from  the  same  lack 
of  planning  that  has  led  to  so  m^ny  of  our 
problems  in  the  cities. 

Unless  we  change,  and  use  more  foresight, 
the  sheer  cost  of  correcting  our  mistakes 
may  lock  us  into  an  economic  morass  similar 
to  some  of  the  unfortunate  emerging  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Already,  It  Is  estimated 
that  It  would  coet  $100  billion  annually  for 
10  years  of  corrective  surgery  to  rebuild  and 
remodel  our  big  cities.  And  ask  yourself 
whether  we  can  bear  such  a  burden  even 
now.  let  alone  If  the  circumstances  should 
worsen. 

rABM    AND    BUaAL    ADJfSTMENT 

The  most  logical  solution  to  this  dilemma 
will  also  help  our  countryside  rural  areas, 
which  have  been  undergoing  a  revolutionary 
adjustment.  Our  farmers  have  become  so 
superbly  efficient  that  they  have  worked 
themselves  right  out  oif  their  Jobs.  Instead 
of  one  man,  40  acres  and  a  mule.  It  has  be- 
come one  man.  300  acres  and  a  tractor. 

In  the  last  10  years,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  our  farms  have  disappeared — they  have 
been  consolidated  into  larger  farms,  and 
these  larger  units  even  then  can  hardly 
carry  the  capital  costs  of  today's  kind  of 
scientific  farming.  Parmers'  productivity  and 
labor  efficiency  have  been  Increasing  three 
times  faster  than  in  Industry.  This  farm 
productivity  has  helped  counteract  inflatton- 
ary  high  prices  more  than  U  commonly  un- 
derstood Of  appreciated.  Even  though  It  Is 
costing  more  and  more  to  move  food  from 
the  farm  to  your  table,  agrlcultxiral  efficiency 
Is  such  that  farmers  are  producing  food  ao 
cheaply  that  we  spend  only  I4c>  of  our  na- 
tional before-tax  personal  income  for  food 
This  Is  the  lowest  In  history,  and  the  lowest 
for  any  civilization  ever  known— and  we  are 
doing  It  with  fewer  than  5%  of  our  ponula- 
tlou  on  farms. 

ThU  amazing  agricultural  efficiency  Is  a 
chief  reason  for  our  national  affluence.  The 
fact  that  we  can  spend  86«  out  of  each  dollar 
of  personal  Income  for  things  other  than 
food  allows  us  to  support  a  wide  range  of 
consumer  goods  and  services  and  releases  95% 
of  our  people  for  other  economic  activity.  We 
can  pour  money  and  people  resources  into 
education,  the  arte,  household  appliances, 
automobUes.  sports,  housing,  highways,  alr- 
planee.  electric  power  and  the  like.  Should 
anyone  not  think  that  this  Is  a  vital  key  to 
our  affluence,  let  him  look  at  economic  condi- 
tions In  any  country  where  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity Is  such  that  It  employs  most  of  the 
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people  and  most  of  the  national  income  eot» 
for  food.  " 

But  the  Irony  In  this  country  Is  that  farm- 
ers  have  not  shared  equally  In  this  national 
affluence.  Farmers  have  been  too  busy  pain- 
fully adjusting  to  their  own  phenomenal  pro- 
ductivity. 

Two  things  about  this  should  not  escape 
our  attention  this  evening:  First,  riiral  areas 
have  sent  25  mUllon  people  to  metropolitan 
areas  since  World  War  II.  Think  of  that,  in 
the  short  while  since  the  signing  on  the  bat- 
tleship Missovul,  we  have  witnessed  the  great- 
est migration  of  people  in  all  history— and 
often  have  thought  too  much  about  it. 

Many  of  the  rural  people  that  we  have  sent 
to  the  cities  have  been  well-trained  and  ready 
to  step  into  poslUons  In  business,  education 
and  government.  Many  of  them  have  been 
riu^  young  people  who  are  the  flower  of  the 
countryside — vibrant,  trained,  resourceful 
filled  with  a  dream  of  achievement,  and  fired 
with  an  amblUon  to  succeed.  They  have 
stoked  the  fires  of  Industry;  managed  the 
board  rooms  of  commerce;  stood  with  you 
In  the  legislative  halls;  and  have  risen  to 
prominence  in  the  arts,  education,  law  and 
government. 

But  realistically,  some  of  the  rural  mi- 
grants— too  many,  we  must  confess— have 
been  poorly  trained.  Inadequately  prepared 
have  added  to  the  welfare  rolls  of  the  cities, 
and  have  compounded  to  compaction  and 
the  metropolitan  plagues. 

The  second  point  Is  that  while  this  change 
on  farms  was  galloping  along  at  break-neck 
speed,  rural  towns  that  serve  farm  communi- 
ties were  also  undergoing  a  painful  adjust- 
ment. As  the  farm  population  shrinks,  there 
are  fewer  people  for  rural  towns  to  serve. 
Small  town  businesses  suffer  and  towns 
shrink  In  opportunity  and  vitality. 

And  this  Is  why  we  ha\'e  50%  of  the  poverty 
and  60%  of  the  poor  housing  In  rural  areas. 

What  we  must  do  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Increasing  population;  and  to 
solve  our  pressing  problems  of  the  cities;  and 
to  reverse  the  four  plagues;  and  to  build  the 
new  life  we  want;  Is  to  revitalize  oiu'  rural 
countryside. 

How  do  we  do  that  find  achieve  desirable 
countryside  growth? 

HOW    TO    GET    COUNTRTSIDE    GROWTH 

First,  we  should  decide  what  we  want  to 
do — have  a  goal.  If  you  will.  Then  we  can  set 
up  the  machinery  for  getting  to  that  goal. 
Next,  we  can  develop  the  specific  projects  for 
that  machinery  to  achieve  that  goal.  Let's 
touch  those  lightly  since  this  Is  the  heart  of 
what  we  are  saying,  and  above  all  else  I  hope 
that  we  can  agree  on  these  simple,  but  vital 
points: 

1,  The  goal  of  Rural  Development,  or 
Countryside  Growth,  I  think  we  would  agree. 
Is  to  create  Job  opportunities,  community 
services,  a  better  quality  of  living,  and  an 
Improved  social  and  physical  environment 
in  the  small  cities,  towns,  villages  and  farm 
communities  In  rural  America.  We  should 
have  a  national  policy  that  encoiu-ages  new 
Industries  ai:d  new  population  growth  to 
.spread  out.  And  we  should  start  by  locating 
more  cf  our  government  office  buildings  and 
installations  in  or  near  smaller  cities. 

As  we  encourage  expansion  in  rural  areas. 
we  should  keep  In  mind  our  future  needs  for 
cropland  and  not  merely  cover  our  best 
cropland  with  roads,  streets,  shopping  cen- 
ters, factories,  houses  and  airpoTts.  Would 
it  surprise  you  to  know  that  of  the  four 
major  uses  of  land,  our  nation's  cropland  Is 
the  smallest  of  the  four?  If  the  nation's 
land  were  shrunk  to  a  model  only  100  acres 
In  size,  34.6  acres  would  be  in  pasttu-e  and 
grazing:  26  acres  would  be  forest  and  wood- 
lots;  19.8  acres  would  be  roads,  railroads, 
wasteland,  farmsteads  and  cities;  and  19.6 
acres  would  be  cropland. 

2.  The  aim.  I  think  we  would  agree.  Is  to 
create  Job  opportunities  through  private  en- 
terprise,   accompanied   with   education   and 
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Job  training  to  better  fit  niral  people  for 
tbese  Jobs — plus  one  more  Ingredient:  bring- 
ing the  Jobs  and  the  Job-aeekers  together.  We 
are  not  talking  about  merely  transplanting 
existing  established  industries.  After  all.  if 
we  are  going  to  dupUcate  two-thirds  of  the 
economy  of  North  Carolina  each  year,  that's 
considerable  new  Industry  In  ItseU— not  even 
accounting  for  the  Inevitable  increaaed  pace 
of  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  thte  wttl  help  farmers.  It 
will  create  larger  markets  near-by.  It  will 
offer  part-time  work.  It  will  creaie  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  farm  young  people  so  that  they 
won't  have  to  move  to  some  far-off  city.  And 
It  will  create  better  schools,  better  services, 
better  recreation  and  a  wider  selection  of 
better  goods  In  their  communities. 

3  The  plan  Is  to  build  self-sustaining,  ex- 
panding economic  bases  In  rural  areas  that 
can  provide  these  rural  community  services 
without  resorting  to  perpetual  government 
subsidies  or  welfare.  We  should  remind 
everyone  that  Jobs  are  created  by  the  In- 
genuity and  ambition  of  private  enterprise. 
No  one  should  feel  that  we  can  pull  Jobs 
out  of  the  air  or  that  the  government  can 
manufacture  Jobs.  We  should  be  agreed  that 
wealth  Is  created  by  Job-holding  citizens  and 
aell-emploved  persons  producing  goods  and 
services;  that  wealth  Is  what  you  and  I  pro- 
duce for  others  to  use  and  enjoy.  It  follows 
then  that  the  most  effective  Rural  Develop- 
ment Countryside  Growth  program  Is  Job 
development   through   private   Industry. 

4  And  last  we  should  do  this  locally  where 
we  can  use  local  energy,  local  Interest  and 
local  good  Judgment.  If  not.  It  wlU  fall.  The 
proper  role  of  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  this  venture  Is  to  help  local  areas 
with  their  planning— to  share  Ideas,  to  offer 
credit  to  establish  national  grovrth  policies, 
train  people,  and  use  tax  Incentives  to  stim- 
ulate countryside  growth.  I  don't  know  how 
you  feel  about  It,  but  I  hope  that  you  agreed 
with  me  as  I  sllentiy  applauded  last  Friday 
night  when  the  President  said  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  address  that  he  rejected  the 
idea  that  government  in  Washington  is  more 
wise  and  more  efficient  than  government  at 
the  local  or  state  level.  I  reject  entirely  the 
idea  that  government  in  Washington  Is  half 
as  wise  and  efficient  as  local  government. 

And  I  believe  that  we  should  adhere  to  that 
philosophy  in  our  Rural  Development  Coun- 
tryside Growth  efforts.  The  President's  Task 
Force  on  Rural  Development  puts  It  about 
right  I  think.  In  Its  report  entitled  "A  New 
Ufe  'for  the  Country."  It  says:  "Rural 
Development  as  a  communlty-vrtde  action 
program  cannot  start  unless  the  local  people 
want  It.  and  It  cannot  succeed  unless  local 
leaders  aggressively  promote  It."  It  "yS; 
"Vibrant,  progressive  communities  dont  Just 
happen,  nor  are  they  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  of  us."  It  says  further:  "If  a  commtinlty 
lacks  leadership,  if  It  lacks  local  concern,  if 
It  isn't  convinced  that  It  should  become 
a  better  place  to  live— then  perhaps  it 
shouldn't." 

But  with  you.  I  believe  that  many  of  our 
rural  oommtmltlea  are  ready  and  that  they 
do  have  that  spark — and  we  should  Join 
them  m  spirit  and  with  our  support. 

TH«    SPARK    OF    CHEATNXS8 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  that  point  we  have 
all  been  waiting  for.  I  take  leave  of  you  with 
this  simple  thought: 

The  answer  to  whether  we  will  have  that 
better  life  for  ourselves  and  our  children  will 
be  In  our  response.  That  sounds  so  simple. 
Yet  Arnold  Toynbee.  who  has  spent  a  life- 
time studying  the  history  of  nations  and  of 
mankind,  has  not  come  up  with  an  answer 
any  more  complicated  than  that.  Nations 
rise  and  fall  In  direct  relation  to  their  re- 
sponse to  challenges. 

Some  nations  faU  to  see  the  challenge; 
others  fall  to  respond  adequately.  In  either 
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case,  their  star  falls  from  the  firmament  of 
world  greatness. 

Nation's  as  we  know,  are  the  sum  of  their 
people.  The  national  response  to  chailenge 
Is  the  sum  of  the  many  responses  within  the 
nation — the  response  of  citizens,  the  re- 
sponse of  Industry,  the  response  of  our 
schools,  the  response  of  our  political  parties, 
the  response  of  our  government,  the  response 
of  legislators.  If  you  will. 

So  what  we  do  together— what  you  do  ae 
legislators,  what  you  do  as  cooperative 
leaders,  and  what  I  do  as  an  editor — will  add, 
or  subtract  from  the  national  response  to  this 
enormously  Important  challenge,  and  It  will 
help  decide — affirmatively  or  negatively — 
whether  we  can  really  have  "A  New  Life  for 
the  Country." 
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foreign  land,  but  with  aU  who,  under 
Ckxi,  care  for  the  cause  of  human  de- 
cency. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor  the 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  period  beginning 
March  21.  1971.  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War— Missing 
in  Action."  _    , 

The  observance  of  this  "National  Week 
of  Concern"  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  national  feeling  at  ev- 
ery level.  I  am  privileged  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  who  share  the  concern  on  all  our 
people  for  the  plight  of  over  1,600  Amer- 
icans now  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  as 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Aisia. 

To  be  meaningful  and  effective,  we 
must  channel  our  concern  into  construc- 
tive activities  which  will  arouse  public 
opinion  in  this  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Within  the  civilized  community  of  na- 
tions, certain  rules  and  procedures  have 
developed  over  the  centuries  to  mitigate 
the  brutality  of  war  and  to  introduce 
some  humane  element  into  conflict.  Many 
of  these  rules  center  around  the  rights 
of  prisoners  and  captives.  Today  we  see 
these  basic  principles  flagrantly  violated 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  determined  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  end  mistreatment 
of  our  captive  servicemen  and,  ultimate- 
ly, to  effect  their  release. 

Here  is  a  concern  which  transcends  all 
partisan  prejudice  or  ideological  passion, 
a  concern  which  cries  out  for  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  every  American.  It  Is 
a  concern  which  should  be  shared  by  all 
men  of  good  vnll  in  every  nation  through- 
out the  world.  At  stake  are  the  lives  of 
helpless  prisoners  as  well  as  certain  basic 
principles  of  humanity  honored  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places. 

Let  this  week  of  concern  mark  a  re- 
newal of  dedicated  effort  by  all  the  men 
of  this  land  in  behalf  of  our  men  cap- 
tured 01  missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  Above 
all,  let  us  unite  in  prayer  for  a  just  and 
enduring  peace  founded  on  unshakable 
principles  of  right.  The  humanitarian 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  em- 
body the  humane  sentiments  of  man,  re- 
fined through  long  centuries  of  struggle. 
May  this  week  of  concern  inspire  in  us 
all  a  deeper  sense  of  unity,  not  only  with 
our  fellow  Americans  held  captive  In  a 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALtFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  most  stirring  aspect  of  the  ob- 
servance of  this  week  of  concern  for 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  is  the  unity  of 
purpose  displayed  by  Americana  of  all 
shades  of  political  thought,  of  all  points 
of  view  regarding  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere.  The  issue 
is  so  clearcut— whether  the  minimum 
requirements  of  international  law  will  be 
recognized  by  the  government  of  Hanoi. 
that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
our  position. 

Meeting  with  the  brave  families  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  living 
in  a  twilight  world  of  worry,  despair,  and 
occasional  faint  hope,  some  with  no  tan- 
gible knowledge  of  missing  members  of 
their  families  for  many  long  years,  you 
can  only  respect  and  admire  the  tenacity 
of  purpose  and  the  quiet  courage  these 
families  display.  It  is  as  though  they 
seek  to  match  the  record  of  stoic  en- 
durance by  their  missing  members  held 
in  Hanoi's  prisons. 

If  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  had 
supposed  that  as  the  years  drag  by  there 
would  be  a  lessening  of  national  con- 
cern, a  gradual  withering  away  of  na- 
tional resolve  to  free  our  prisoners,  or 
obliteration  of  their  memories  among 
friends  and  relatives,  let  it  be  noted  that 
our  concern  has  increased  and  strength- 
ened. I  have  mentioned  previously  the 
personal  friends  of  the  Clawson  family 
who  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
effort  to  secure  humane  treatment  and 
release  of  U.S.  prisoners.  From  these 
friends  I  have  received  insight  into  the 
heartbreaking  problems  which   face  a 
family  deprived  of  a  husband,  son,  father, 
held   interminable  years  in  a  foreign 
prison.  The  ordinary  dedsions  of  daily 
living  are  complicated  by  uncertainty 
regarding  the  fate  of  the  head  of  the 
family.  What  possible  military  advantage 
can  accrue  to  the  government  of  Hanoi 
in  holding  these  men  prisoner  for  BO 
many  years  contrary  to  the  requiremwita 
of  the  Geneva  convention?  The  President, 
in  his  proclamation  setting  aside  this 
week  of  national  concern,  has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
forget  our  prisoners  of  war  and  that  our 
efforts  to  secure  their  freedMn  will  con- 
tinue.   The    subsequent    national    out- 
pouring of  concern  must  surely  make  it- 
self felt.  A  grim  anniversary  is  cele- 
brated this  week.  On  March  27,  It  wlU  be 
7  years  since  the  first  U.S.  serviceman 
was  ImiMlsoned  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our 
efforts  must  Increase  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  on  this  outrage 
so  that.  God  willing,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  observe  another  sombre  anniver- 
sary next  year. 
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PRISONERS  OF  WAR:  A  MORAL 
OBLIGATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PIONEER  SPIRIT  IN  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


March  25,  1971 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JraiSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  are  expressing  concern  for  some 
460  American  soldiers  who  are  knowTi  to 
be  held  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  are  expressing  concern  for  soms 
1.143  men  missing  in  action  there. 

It  is  right  that  our  Nation  should  join 
in  a  unified  expression  of  horror  and  pro- 
test against  the  atrocities  committed 
against  American  fighting  men. 

But  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
continue  pressing  as  a  Nation  for  the  fair 
and  humane  treatment  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  soldiers  missing  in  action. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  rest  with  rec- 
ognizing the  plight  of  these  brave  men  for 
a  week,  with  speeches  and  ceremonies. 
For  this  will  not  result  in  freedom.  This 
will  not  result  in  fair  treatment.  This  will 
not  result  In  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment changing  its  tactics  and  abiding 
by  provisions  of  the  Greneva  Convention. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
bill  designating  this  week  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
Missing  in  Action." 

I  am  convinced  that  a  joint  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  Americans;  a  unified  show 
of  support  for  our  men  is  required.  But, 
I  also  assert  that  President  Nixon  must 
take  heed  of  this  grassroots  concern  and 
press  his  efforts  toward  obtaining  fair 
treatment  and  freedom  for  these  Ameri- 
cans who  have  so  visibly  demonstrated 
their  devotion  to  their  country. 

The  President,  I  am  certain,  realizes 
the  need  for  a  revitalized  effort  in  this 
area.  Earlier  this  month  he  pledged  his 
own  firm  commitment  to  win  the  release 
of  all  prisoners. 

This  country  has  tried  political  ex- 
changes of  prisoners.  It  has  tried  to  win 
the  release  of  information  concerning 
prisoners.  It  has  tried  to  counter  North 
Vietnam's  approach  with  public  protest 
of  unfair  treatment. 

Recently,  American  soldiers  raided 
prisoner  of  war  camps,  only  to  find  them 
evacuated. 

Despite  these  efforts,  American  men 
languish  in  Communist  prison  cells. 
Some  who  have  been  released  have 
reported  isolation,  inadequate  food  and 
medical  care,  denial  of  mail  from  home, 
and  outright  torture. 

The  resolution,  cosponsored  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  House,  protest- 
ing treatment  of  POW's  and  MIA's, 
should  be  passed  by  Congress. 

But  we  must  not  expect  that  this  one 
act  will  win  fair  treatment.  The  admin- 
istration must  continue  and  intensify  Its 
efforts — both  diplomatically  and  any 
other  possible  mesms — to  win  the  release 
of  these  brave  Americans. 

For  we  must  not  allow  our  men  to  ever 
doubt  that  their  Nation  is  behind  them 
and  working  for  their  release. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  dowTistate  Illinois  newspapers,  the 
Illinois  State  Journal,  last  week  editori- 
ally saluted  the  American  farmer  calling 
him  a  person  who  has  "the  spirit  of  the 
pioneer." 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  agree,  I  am  certain,  that  farmers 
truly  are  people  who  must  have  a  pioneer 
spirit  of  bravery  and  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  produce  food  for  which  there 
will  be  a  profitable  market. 

The  Illinois  State  Journal  editorial  de- 
tails well  the  problems  farmers  face  and 
the  debt  all  peoples  of  the  world  owe 
them.  I  am  pleased  to  include  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks : 
America's  Pionees  Spibtt  Lives  in  Farmers 

Panning  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  hazardous  occupations  of 
man. 

But  It  would  seem  that  in  this  uncertain 
spring  of  1971  the  Midwest  farmer  who  sows 
a  crop  is  battling  the  longest  set  of  odds  In 
agricultural  history. 

Just  about  every  conceivable  factor — the 
weather,  world  conditions,  the  economy,  pol- 
itics— seems  to  be  against  htm.  One  need  not 
even  mention  the  corn  blight  which  almost 
ruined  him  last  year  and  could  finish  the 
Job  in  1971. 

To  plant  his  corn  crop  Is  going  to  cost  him 
more  than  a  year  ago.  If  he  needs  to  replace 
a  tractor  or  other  farm  equipment  he  will 
find  himself  paying  a  considerably  higher 
price  than  he  did  a  year  or  so  ago. 

If  he  escapes  the  corn  blight  and  the 
weather  turns  favorable,  esjjeclally  in  terms 
of  rainfall,  he  may  have  a  crop  to  sell.  Then 
he  needs  only  hope  that  the  bottom  has  not 
fallen  out  of  the  market. 

With  the  corn  outlook  as  risky  as  It  Is,  it 
Is  no  wonder  that  some  surveys  Indicate  that 
farmers  will  be  planting  more  land  In  soy- 
beans than  Is  generally  the  case. 

The  only  drawback  Is  that  the  more  farm- 
ers who  plant  more  acres  In  soybeans  the 
more  soybeans  will  be  harvested  and  this 
could  depress  the  price.  The  situation  could 
be  even  worse  If  those  warnings  about  a  pos- 
sible transocean  trade  war  came  true  and 
foreign  nations  retaliate  against  U.S.  exports. 
Illinois,  the  leader  of  all  the  states  In  soy- 
bean exports,  would  feel  this  in  a  hurry. 

It  is  enough  to  make  any  man  lose  faith  In 
the  soil  and  his  country.  But  fortunately  for 
all  of  us  the  American  farmer  Is  a  hardy 
breed.  The  spirit  of  the  pioneer  lives  In  him. 
His  life  is  still  an  uncertain,  hard  and  de- 
manding one  and  he  faces  his  array  of  prob- 
lems without  a  whine. 

He  may  complain  now  and  then,  and  In- 
deed, who  has  more  right.  But  his  plea  is 
not  for  a  handout,  a  comfortable  life  supplied 
by  government  largess.  All  he  asks  is  some 
fair  share  in  the  Immense  contribution  he 
makes  to  the  nation's  economy  through  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  through  knowledge 
and  skill  won  through  long  hours  at  work 
and  at  war  with  nature. 

There  are  fewer  farmers  today  than  In  the 
past.  Ic  is  the  farmer's  own  proflclency  as 
much  as  anything  that  has  reduced  his  num- 
bers. Fewer  farmers  produce  much  more. 

But  farming  remains  a  vital  segment  of 
the  nation's  economy  and,  even  more  Im- 
portant, of  American  life  Itself.  It  must  re- 


main so  If  this  country  Is  to  prosper  and 
retain  a  meaning  for  existence. 

Soon  now  all  across  Illinois  the  tractors 
will  be  chugging  across  the  fields  late  into 
the  twilight.  reaflBrmlng  a  faith  in  a  way  of 
life  and  a  country  whose  lasting  values  are, 
perhaps,  more  clearly  recognized  by  thoee 
close  to  the  soil  than  anywhere  else  in  soci- 
ety. It  win  be  a  welcome  sound. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  RURAL  TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  loans  to  tele- 
phone cooperatives  in  rural  areas  have 
for  35  years  helped  such  cooperatives  to 
bring  better  telephone  service  to  their 
subscribers.  This  federally  subsidized  2- 
percent  loan  program  has  made  rural 
service  improvements  possible  and  is  the 
main  reason  that  83  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  now  have  tele- 
phone service  of  some  type.  REA  loans 
to  the  Matanuska  Telephone  Association 
of  Palmer,  Alaska,  and  the  Copper  Valley 
Telephone  Association  of  Glenallen, 
Alaska  since  1954  total  $5.25  million. 
Over  5,000  subscribers  enjoy  the  REA 
backed  telephone  service  in  Alaska,  and 
REA  financing  made  it  possible  for 
Valdez  to  use  the  first  jointly  buried  elec- 
tric/telephone lines  in  the  United  States, 
installed  after  the  1964  earthquake 
forced  the  town's  relocation. 

There  are  878  REA  telephone  bor- 
rowers; 642  commercial  companies  and 
236  cooperatives.  Their  needs  for  low  in- 
terest loans  are  growing,  as  REA  noted 
when  they  reported  that  they  had  to 
meet  $551  million  in  new  and  pending 
loan  applications  with  only  $125  million 
in  lending  authority  in  1970.  Existing 
borrowers  aren't  the  only  ones  who  need 
the  loan  program,  though.  Some  Alas- 
kans do  not  have  access  to  a  phone  sys- 
tem of  any  kind,  while  others  rely  on  a 
restricted  radio-phone  hook-up  made 
available  to  them  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  by  the  armed  service  bases.  To  in- 
sure that  these  citizens  will  not  be  denied 
the  telephone  service  they  deserve,  the 
amount  of  capital  available  for  loans 
must  be  increased.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Federal  Government  should  not,  and 
cannot  afford  to,  completely  subsidize 
this  loan  program  with  public  money 
forever. 

The  proposed  rural  telephone  bank  of 
House  Resolution  7  offers  a  way  that  pri- 
vate money  market  funds  can  supple- 
ment Federal  capital  for  these  low  in- 
terest loans.  It  also  offers  the  rural  tele- 
phone cooperatives  increased  available 
capital  for  loans,  and  the  chance  to 
eventually  own  and  control  the  institu- 
tion handling  those  loans.  Federal  money 
investments  will  prime  the  pump,  and 
will  be  repaid  out  of  loan  repayments  to 
the  bank.  Private  investors  and  borrow- 
ers themselves  purchase  stock  in  the 
bank,  taking  full  private  control  of  the 
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bank  when  investments  equal  two-thirds 
of  the  total  outstanding  stock.  Like  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  system  on  which  it 
Is  based,  the  rural  telephone  bank  will 
free  the  lending  program  from  reliance 
on  Federal  financing,  thereby  freeing 
that  money  for  other  uses.  The  excellent 
repayment  history  of  past  loans  Insures 
that  the  Federal  money  will  be  repaid. 

The  proposed  loan  schedules  mean  that 
those  cooperatives  that  can  afford  to  pay 
interest  will  do  so,  and  those  who  cannot 
will  be  eligible  for  low  interest  loans  that 
have  been  in  use  under  section  201  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  Inter- 
mediate loans  made  to  June  1985  wiU 
carry  an  interest  rate  reflecting  the  cur- 
rent market  rate,  or  4  percent  which- 
ever is  lower.  By  1985  those  companies 
whose  assets  allow  it  will  pay  the  going 
market  rate  for  loans,  while  those  new 
companies  will  be  eligible  for  the  low  in- 
terest loans.  The  2  percent  loan  program 
of  section  201  is  a  vital  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  telephone  service,  and 
must  not  be  removed  from  the  bill. 

In  the  interest  of  developing  the  rural 
telephone  system  to  its  fullest  extent,  so 
that  all  citizens  have  telephone  com- 
munication service.  I  will  vote  for  House 
Resolution  7,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 


OEN.     OMAR    BRADLEY— MILITARY 
MAN  WHO  LOATHES  MILITARISM 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  one  of  the  great  gen- 
erals in  American  military  history,  is  also 
a  great  humanitarian. 

In  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Star,  As- 
sociated Press  writer  Jules  Loh  provides 
an  interesting  insight  into  the  character 
and  life  of  General  Bradley. 

It  was  my  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve  under  General  Bradley  in  the 
European  theater  of  operations  in  World 
War  II.  My  immediate  commanding 
general.  Gen.  E.  C.  McNeil,  once  de- 
scribed to  me  General  Bradley  as  "the 
greatest  general  In  World  War  11." 

General  McNeil  described  Gen.  George 
Patton  as  "dashing,  daring,  and  color- 
ful," but  said  in  his  opinion  General 
Bradley  was  a  "brilliant  strategist" 
whom  in  a  tight  situation,  was  the  great- 
est general  of  the  war,  assuring  victory. 

General  Bradley  later  became  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion where  he  served  with  great  ability 
and  distinction — an  able  administrator. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  I  place  the  article  from  the 
Star  in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  article  follows: 

Bradley:    Military   Man  Who  Loathes 

Militarism 

(By  Jules  Lob) 

Los  Angeles — Ten  miles  north  of  Bastogne 
on  a  green  hillside  in  the  Belgian  Ardennes 
lies  the  village  of  HoufTallze,  two  rows  of  tidy 
stone  cottages,  a  sawmill,  a  church,  a  few 
shops. 
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For  years,  centuries  perhaps,  the  village 
was  of  little  concern  to  any  except  the  fam- 
ilies who  lived  there,  or  to  the  occasloiial 
travelers  who  stopped  to  refresh. 

In  the  bloody  winter  of  1944,  though,  quiet 
Houttallze  took  on  an  Importance  it  never 
sought  and  would  forever  regret. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  village  that 
It  sat  astride  the  Intersection  of  two  roads, 
running  north-south  and  east-west.  The  des- 
perate armies  warring  across  Belgium  that 
winter  found  it  strategically  critical  to  con- 
trol those  roads.  For  that  reason  Houffallze 
was  destroyed. 

A  generation  later  an  old  soldier  who 
fought  in  that  war.  General  of  the  Army 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  returned  to  the  scenes  of 
its  great  battles  to  attend  ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Invasion  of 
Normandy.  While  there,  he  made  room  on 
a  crowded  schedule  for  a  private  trip  to 
Houflalize. 

"I  had  always  wanted  to  go  back,"  Oen. 
Bradley  said. 

"When  I  ordered  Houffalize  bombed  the 
C3termans  held  the  village."  He  took  a  long, 
slow  drink  of  ice  water  and  set  the  glass 
down  empty.  "You  see,  there  was  no  way 
I  could  warn  the  citizens." 

Telling  about  his  visit  to  Houffalize  one 
got  the  impression  that  something  more  com- 
pelling than  curiosity  sent  Omar  Bradley 
back.  He  seems  to  have  felt  it  was  a  Journey 
he  had  to  make,  a  personal  matter,  and  that, 
having  made  it,  he  had  tied  up  a  last  loose 
end  and  was  free  of  an  old  burden. 

"There  were  no  visible  scars,"  he  said.  "In 
fact,  they  were  prospering.  And,"  he  added, 
brightening,  "they  were  genuinely  glad  to 
see  me.  Gave  me  e.  grand  welcome." 

an  army  or  MEN 

Those  who  served  under  Gen.  Bradley  back 
then  remember  him  as  one  who  regarded  his 
armies  as  men,  not  digits.  It  was  character- 
istic of  him,  that,  at  a  time  when  other 
Americans  are  fretting  over  loss  of  Identity 
in  an  Increasingly  computerized  society,  he 
should  still  be  concerned  25  years  later  with 
the  fortunes  of  an  insignificant  Belgian  vil- 
lage and  its  people. 

"There  is  no  reason  people  shoula  worry 
about  losing  their  individuality,"  he  said, 
"Machines  haven't  made  us  surrender  any- 
thing as  humans  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
surrender. 

"I  see  it  the  other  way  around:  Machines 
have  expanded  human  opportunities.  One 
obvious  exan'.ple  is  that  now  we  have  the 
opportunity,  because  of  technology,  to  go  to 
the  moon  if  we  want  to.  That's  a  gain  for 
the  individual,  not  a  loes." 

Omar  Bradley,  America's  last  living  five- 
star  military  officer — there  have  been  only 
nine — is  by  a  nature  a  private  man,  yet  he 
dedicated  his  life  to  public  service. 

He  led  In  the  field  the  largest  armed  force 
history  has  made  record  of,  led  it  to  victory 
over  a  cleaj-  and  present  tjTanny  that  might 
have  engulfed  the  world.  That  done,  "the 
GI's  general,"  as  he  became  known  because 
of  his  comp>afision  for  his  men,  took  over  the 
Veterans  Administration — a  Job  he  did  not 
wajit  but  did  not  refuse — at  a  time  when  14 
million  men  were  returning  to  pick  up 
threads  of  sundered  lives.  Then  he  served  as 
chief  of  staff  and  later  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  a  new  and  vague 
sort  of  war  in  which  Americans  fought  under 
a  United  Nations  banner  and  there  was,  per- 
force, a  "substitute  for  victory." 

Today,  at  78 — his  birthday  was  Feb.  12 — 
the  old  soldier  sitlU  stands  straight  as  a  cadet, 
still  walks  with  a  light,  athletic  gait,  still 
socks  a  golf  ball  far  and  true,  still  outfiguree 
the  horse  handicappers  and  still  outlasts 
hunting  coonpanlons  In  long  walks  over 
rough  country.  Age  has  lined  his  face  It 
remains  the  famlUar  Bradley  countenance — 
a  gaze  of  mellow  benevolence  squeezed  be- 
tween a  great  hairless  brow  and  heavy  jaw. 

Though    waging   a   minor   battle   with    a 
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waistline  bulge  he  Is  remarkably  fit.  and  busy, 
at  his  desk  and  out  of  doors.  And  he  U  ttie 
first  to  say  he  thoroughly  enjoys  his  present 
life.  At  loDg  last  he  Is  heeding  nobody's 
trumpet  except  his  own. 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  Omar  Bradley  would 
put  aside  his  own  pleasures  and  pursuits  If 
asked  to  shoulder  again  the  refl;x>nslblllty 
that  he  says  belongs  to  every  American. 

Just  last  year  the  White  House  notified 
blm  one  morning  that  the  President  wished 
to  speak  to  him  by  phone  at  4:30  p.m.  All 
morning  and  into  the  aft€>rnoon  the  general 
paced  his  home  stewing  over  wliat  the  Presi- 
dent could  possibly  want.  By  4:30  he  had 
prepared  himself,  as  he  had  so  many  times  In 
the  past,  for  another  abrupt  change  in  his 
life. 

TIME  TO  THINK 

He  needn't  have  worried.  Richard  Nixon 
wanted  anOcUmactlcally,  only  to  thank  him 
for  a  messsige — one  the  general  had  forgotten 
he  had  sent — sajing  he  regarded  America's 
incursion  into  Cambodia  as  a  sound  military 
move.  But  had  the  President's  call  been  yet 
another  summons  to  service,  it  did  not  occur 
to  Omar  Bradley  that  he  might  decline. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  can  ever  say  "I've 
done  enough,* "  Oen.  Bradley  said. 

"In  fact  somebody  ought  to  make  more  use 
of  retired  pet^le.  A  retired  man  has  the  time 
to  put  his  feet  up  on  the  radiator  and  think. 
When  I  was  chief  of  staff  I  never  seemed  to 
have  the  time  to  think.  I  should  have  asked 
some  retired  officers  to  sit  back  and  think 
and  let  me  know  their  thoughts." 

Omar  Bradley  is  not,  strangely  enough,  a 
retired  officer.  Other  tribes  may  have  once 
put  aside  the  old  warriors  when  they  could 
no  longer  throw  a  spear,  but  Americans  re- 
ward their  five-star  generals  with  "active 
duty"  status  for  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  them  to  pursue  their  own  In- 
terests. 

When  Gen.  Bradley  left  his  Pentagon  post 
In  1953  he  went  with  the  Bulova  Watch  Co., 
and  today  is  Its  board  chairman.  Once  a 
month  he  flies  to  New  York  for  a  board  meet- 
ing. He  also  periodically  visits  his  Pentagon 
office  where  a  full-time  secretary  keeps  busy 
with  a  surprisingly  large  load  of  daUy  cor- 
respondence. 

Between  trips,  he  enjoys  the  serenity  of  a 
home  stop  at  a  1,232-foot  crag  In  Beverly 
Hills,  with  a  view  of  the  blue  Pacific  from  the 
veranda,  a  place  where  he  can  wear  old 
clothes  and  put  his  feet  up  on  the  radiator. 

Omar  Bradley  Is  not  the  deep,  philosophi- 
cal sort,  however.  His  wisdom  represents 
rather  the  advantage  of  simple,  absolute 
honesty;  his  success  the  triumph  of  men  of 
good  will.  He  was  born  in  an  era  of  national 
innocence  and  never  lost  faith  In  the  verities 
asserted  in  America  s  seminal  documents  or 
in  the  sermons  of  his  Campbelllte  Sunday 
school  teacher  in  Moberly,  Mo. 

Moreover,  he  has  an  uncanny  Instinct  for 
separating  the  trivial  from  the  significant, 
the  transitory  from  the  lasting. 

CXTBIOtJS    WORDS 

It  Is  a  sense  of  balance  which  did  not 
desert  him  even  In  the  heady  postwar  years, 
an  era  when  movies  and  pulp  magazines  were 
tirelessly  hailing  conquering  heroes  and  the 
two-finger  V  signs,  as  popular  then  as  now, 
had  an  entirely  different  meaning.  America 
was  Invincible  I 

America  was  also  in  need  of  perspective. 
Oen.  Bradley,  one  of  the  most  decorated  and 
confettled  heroes  of  them  all,  provided  It. 

The  occasion  could  not  have  been  more 
appropriate  for  the  usual  ringing  rhetoric  of 
the  day :  a  Memorial  Day  speech  at  the  grave 
of  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner.  Instead,  Oen. 
Bradley's  theme  was  sobering: 

"For  every  man  In  whom  war  has  Inspired 
sacrifice,  courage  and  love,"  he  told  his 
audience,  "there  are  many  more  whom  it  has 
degraded  with  brutality,  callousness  and 
greed." 

Ctirlous  words  for  a  professional  warrior. 
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WftT,  not  peace,  brought  Om&r  Bradley  fame 
and  propelled  him  to  the  topmost  echelon  of 
his  trade.  Had  he.  aa  had  certain  of  history's 
other  generals,  welcomed  the  chaiice  to  per- 
form that  which  he  had  rehearsed  so  long? 
"I  certainly  did  not  welcome  war,"  he  said. 
"That  goes  without  saying.  I  would  have 
much  preferred  to  have  served  out  my  years 
In  a  peacetime  army  and  retire  quietly  as 
a  colonel.  Once  war  came,  I  did  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  do  what  I  was  trained  to  do 
and  paid  to  do." 

Oen.  Bradley  draws  a  careful  distinction 
between  military  men  and  militarists — 
"those  who  sefrve  their  country  profession- 
ally, under  civilian  control,  as  opposed  to 
those  who  put  themselves  In  a  separate  caste 
above  their  government  with  a  code  of  their 
own" — and  is  himself  decidedly  antlmlli- 
tarlst. 

Chatting  with  him  In  his  living  room,  his 
twin  miniature  poodles  romping  on  the  rug, 
leaping  Into  his  lap  ("Their  names  are 
Omaha  and  Utah;  the  tough  one  U  Onuiha,") 
the  Army's  highest  ranking  officer  seems  as 
"civilian"  as  anyone  oould  get.  There  is  none 
of  the  stiff  protocol  peculiar  to  the  military, 
none  of  the  pomp  of  a  MacArthur  or  the 
swagger  of  a  Montgomery.  With  Bradley,  a 
visitor  feels  more  inclined  to  drape  a  leg  over 
the  chair  arm  than  to  jump  up  and  salute. 
Omar  Bradley  always  has  taken  his  Job 
more  seriously  than  himself,  a  virtue  often 
attributed  to  great  men  but  rarely  seen  in 
practice.  In  his  foyer  is  a  glass  cabinet,  con- 
taining row  upon  row  of  foreign  decorations. 
"Did  you  ever  wear  all  those  medals, 
general?" 

"Lord,  no.  Tou  never  wear  those  things." 
He  laughed.  "tTnlees  you're  a  Patton." 

Inspecting  the  display  closet,  one  notices 
with  amusement  that  between  the  ornate 
Order  of  Suvorov,  the  award  from  a  grateful 
Russia,  and  the  elaborate  Orand  Cross  of 
Oulssam  Alaoulte,  from  a  grateful  Morocco, 
rests  the  key  to  Atlantic  City.  U.S.A. 

During  the  war  Gen.  Bradley  never  made 
a  formal  speech  to  his  men,  never  Issued  a 
personal  order  of  the  day.  In  attire,  he  was 
probably  the  least  affected  general  since 
Zacbary  Taylor,  who  wore  a  straw  hat.  Gen- 
erals were  allowed  to  design  their  own  uni- 
forms, as  witness  the  Eisenhower  jacket,  the 
Patton  jodphurs,  the  MacArthur  hat;  Brad- 
ley was  satisfied  with  stock  GI  Issue.  When 
he  was  head  of  the  VA  he  forbade  use  of 
military  titles  on  office  doors  or  in  letters  to 
discharged  soldiers. 

The  fact  is.  Gen.  Bradley's  own  choice  of 
the  military  as  a  career  came  about  quite 
by  accident. 

His  father,  a  farmer  and  rural  Missouri 
school  teacher,  died  when  Omar  Bradley  was 
14.  His  mother  moved  from  the  country  to 
Moberly,  a  town  of  10,000,  so  that  her  son 
could  go  to  high  school  and  she  could  take 
in  sewing.  After  high  school  Omar — named 
for  a  family  friend — got  a  job  at  the  Wabash 
Railroad  repair  shops  to  help  make  ends 
meet  at  home  and  to  save  money  for  college. 
"The  family  was  pretty  hard  pressed,"  Gen. 
Bradley  recalled.  "But  I  don't  remember  ever 
being  unhappy.  At  least  my  boyhood  expe- 
rience gave  me  a  sense  of  responsibility.  If  I 
didn't  cut  the  firewood,  we  didn't  have  fire- 
wood. If  I  didn't  clean  the  lamps,  we  didn't 
have  clean  lamps. 

"One  trouble  with  modem  living  Is  that 
children  don't  have  that  opportunity.  The 
furnace  goes  on  automatically  and  you  flip  a 
switch  to  get  light.  If  a  child  doesn't  learn 
responsibility  by  having  reeponaiblllty,  first 
of  all  to  his  own  family,  how  will  he  ever 
develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  country? 

"In  any  event,  I  knew  I  would  go  to  col- 
lege but  I  didn't  know  when.  I  had  in  mind 
going  to  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
studying  law." 

Instead,  his  Sunday  school  teacher,  John 
Orewson,  who  knew  the  Bradley  financial 
situation,  suggested  that  Omar  apply  for  an 
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appointment  to  West  Point,  explaining  that 
It  was  a  chance  for  a  free  education.  To 
yoimg  Omar's  svuprtse,  he  was  notified  of  his 
selection  as  an  alternate  candidate. 

He  had  been  out  of  school  a  year  and 
thought  little  of  his  chances  In  the  competi- 
tive examination — so  little  that  he  wouldn't 
have  bothered  to  go  to  St.  Louis  to  take  It  had 
he  not  been  given  an  employe's  free  railroad 
pass. 

TBOOBLE  VnTR   MATH 

The  exam  was  as  difficult  as  he  had 
expected.  Especially  the  math,  his  best 
subject. 

"I  puzaled  over  It  for  two  hours,"  he  said. 
"Then  I  just  gave  up.  I  took  my  paper  to  the 
front  of  the  room  where  the  proctor  was  sit- 
ting at  a  desk,  reading.  When  I  got  closer  I 
discovered  the  fellow  woe  asleep.  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  wake  him,  so  I  took 
my  paper  back — and  worked  out  all  the 
problems." 

He  graduated  In  the  West  Point  class  of 
1915.  Following  custom.  Cadet  Omar  Nelson 
Bradley's  personality  sketch  for  the  yearbook 
was  written  by  a  classmate. 

"His  most  prominent  characteristic  is  'get- 
ting there,'"  wrote  Cadet  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower,  "and  If  he  keeps  up  the  clip 
he's  started,  some  of  us  will  some  day  be 
bragging  to  our  grandchildren  that  'sure. 
General  Bradley  was  a  classmate  of  mine.' " 
Eisenhower  also  included  an  anonymous 
quoUtlon:  "True  merit  is  like  a  river.  The 
deeper  It  Is  the  less  noise  it  makes." 

Bradley's  career  was  one  of  steady,  noise- 
less excellence. 

"I  never  thought  about  promotions,"  he 
said,  but  "schemed"  is  what  he  meant.  "I 
tried  to  do  my  job  a  UtUe  better  than  was 
expected  of  me,  to  study  a  little  harder  than 
was  expected  of  me.  I  have  never  regretted 
making  a  career  of  the  military.  I  have  found 
it  to  be  an  honorable  profession,  and  an  es- 
sential one." 

And,  he  feels,  one  that  must  never  be  re- 
garded as  an  end  in  Itself:  he  regards  civilian 
control  of  the  military  under  an  elected  gov- 
ernment as  one  of  the  more  critical  safe- 
guards of  the  American  Constitution. 

So  as  not  to  threaten  that  relationship, 
he  believes  strongly  that  military  men  should 
stay  out  of  politics,  even  after  they  retire. 
For  his  part,  he  turned  down  an  offer  from 
Democratic  leaders  to  run  for  the  Senate 
in  California  in  1964. 

"If  a  tradition  started  In  this  country  of 
generals  moving  on  Into  politics,"  he  said, 
"their  usefulness  as  generals  would  be  hiu^." 

WHT    SHOTTT? 

"For  example,  top  military  men  have  to 
testify  frequently  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. Now,  If  the  congressmen  have  to 
wonder  whether  the  testimony  might  be 
colored  by  the  man's  future  political  ambi- 
tions, the  testimony  loses  its  value.  The 
military's  objectivity  should  never  be  put 
In  jeopardy." 

Omar  Bradley  was  never  one  to  equivocate. 
When  he  was  chief  of  staff  he  received  a 
long,  sad  "Dear  Brad"  letter  from  a  class- 
mate who  had  failed  to  be  promoted.  An 
aide  drafted  a  long,  soothing  reply.  Bradley 
tore  it  up. 

He  wrote:  "A  board  of  seven  votes  on 
promotions  to  lieutenant  general.  Five  votes 
are  necessary.  Tou  didn't  get  five  votes.  Sin- 
cerely, Brad." 

Those  close  to  Gen.  Bradley  over  the  years 
say  they  have  never  known  him  to  raise  his 
voice.  "When  your  position  is  such  that  no 
one  can  answer  back,"  he  shrugged,  "why 
shout?" 

His  normal  voice  is  so  low  a  listener  must 
strain  to  hear;  when  angry,  it  drops  even 
lower.  Moreover,  he  has  such  consiunmate 
inner  cultivation  that  politeness  is  instinc- 
tive. During  the  war  an  aide  accidentally 
fired  off  a  pistol  as  he  was  handing  It  to 
Gen.  Bradley. 
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'For  God's  sake,  Chet,"  the  general  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  "would  you  put  that 
damn  thing  down.  Please." 

This  characteristic  of  Bradley's  has  led 
some  to  equate  geniality  for  softness.  What 
folly.  As  veterans  administrator,  the  general 
once  denounced  the  national  conunander  of 
the  sacrosanct  American  Legion  and  did  it 
at  a  Legion  convention  with  the  commander 
present.  Another  time  he  ordered  a  hospital 
to  be  built  many  miles  from  the  site  a 
certain  Illinois  congressman  had  publicly 
selected  but  where  the  general's  own  re- 
search showed  it  ought  to  be. 

"What  will  I  tell  my  constituents?"  the 
congressman  walled. 

"Tell  'em  Bradley  said  no  soap." 

No  mincing  of  words  there.  "When  I  first 
went  to  work  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion." Gen.  Bradley  recalled.  "I  was  puzzled 
for  a  long  time  why  my  letters  to  people 
In  foreign  governments  took  so  long  to 
arrive.  I  came  to  find  out  they  were  being 
sent  over  to  the  State  Department  for  re- 
phrasing." 

Omar  Bradley  delights  In  a  well  told 
story,  especially  one  on  himself.  Indeed  h« 
Is  planning  a  book  of  anecdotes  collected 
during  his  military  career.  "Ike  called  his 
book  At  Ease.'  I  guess  I'll  have  to  call  mine 
'Parade  Rest.'  " 

TIMX    PBXCIOOS 

Finding  the  time  to  put  the  book  together 
is  the  problem.  "At  my  age,"  Gen  Bradley 
said,  "time  becomes  precious."  His  daily 
schedule  reflects  a  conviction  that  life  is  not 
all  beer  and  skittles  but  that  beer  and  skit- 
tles must  form  a  good  part  of  any  full  life. 
He  spends  long  hours  of  correep>ondence  and 
corporate  duties  but  takes  time,  precious 
time,  to  read  several  books  at  once  and  to 
golf  and  himt  and  go  to  the  races  and  swim 
in  his  pool  with  his  vivacious  wife,  Kitty, 
whom  he  married  In  1966  after  his  first  wife 
died. 

"Right  now  I'm  reading  Irving  Stone's 
book  on  John  and  Abigail  Adams,  'Those 
Who  Love.'  I'm  also  rereading  Creasy's  Fif- 
teen DecUive  Battles  of  the  World,'  a  book 
my  father  gave  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  just 
flnlshed  Donald  Brownlow's  'The  Accused' 
and  I  have  a  stack  of  books  waiting  to  be 
read.  De«m  Acheson's,  for  one!  I  can't  wait 
to  get  Into  it." 

Gen.  Bradley's  own  book,  "A  Soldier's 
Story,"  was  a  best  seller  when  It  came  out  in 
1951  and  was  easily  the  moat  readable  of  all 
the  World  War  n  Memoirs. 

"WeU,  I  tried  to  make  it  readable,"  Oen. 
Bradley  said.  "I  remembered  falling  asleep 
reading  Oen.  Pershing  and  I  didnt  want 
some  young  officer  inflicted  with  Bradley  to 
be  bored.  I  cut  the  manuscript  from  500.000 
words  to  about  100,000." 

If  Omar  Bradley's  personal  heroes  do  not 
include  John  J.  Pershing  they  do,  under- 
standably, tend  toward  military  figures: 
"Washington,  Lee,  Grant.  Marshall— I  think 
George  C.  Marshall  was  the  greatest  man  this 
country  has  produced  In  the  piast  century.  He 
could  walk  into  a  room  of  strangers  and 
everybody  would  notice  there  was  somebody 
else  in  the  room. 

"Gen.  Marshall  had  the  qualities  of  great- 
ness: character,  human  understanding,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  job.  a  certain 
stubbornness. 

"President  Tnmian  has  those  qualities.  8o 
had  President  Lincoln.  So  had  my  father  .  .  . 
just  a  country  school  teacher.  A  man  doesn't 
have  to  hold  high  rank  or  office  to  be  a  great 
man." 

Looking  back  on  his  life  from  the  high  hlU 
of  age.  Omar  Bradley  can  see  nothing  in  his 
own  fJerformance  to  regret. 

"I  did  my  best."  he  said.  "I  don't  believe 
I  could  do  It  any  better  or  would  do  It  any 
differently  if  I  had  It  to  do  again.  Yet,  I  be- 
lieve I  would  approve.  I  believe  I  would." 


March  25,  1971 


PRESERVATION    OF    ICC    AS 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  92d  Congress  regarding  pres- 
ervation of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  an  independent  regula- 
tory agency  signed  by  Paul  Rodgers, 
general  coimsel  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
and  that  organization's  Resolution  No.  8 
regarding  preservation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  an  independ- 
ent regulatory  agency. 

As  one  who  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past,  and  I  suspect  in  the  future,  has 
found  real  reason  to  be  critical  of  the 
ICC,  I  feel  this  communication  merits 
careful  consideration  by  the  Congress 
and  by  persons  interested  In  good  gov- 
ernment everywhere. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
ICC  lies  in  part  in  the  hands  of  that 
agency.  On  its  own  the  ICC  could  do 
much  to  convert  its  sometimes  lax,  lacka- 
daisical and  Inadequate  performance  of 
times  past.  The  solution  to  ICC  problems 
lies  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  which  has  permitted  a 
takeover  of  the  ICC  and  other  adminis- 
trative agencies  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Vigorous  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  Independence  to 
that  agency  by  eliminating  the  dead 
hand  of  the  OMB  Is  urgently  needed.  The 
OMB  flagrantly  restricts  the  ICC  in  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  its  function  not 
only  from  a  budgetary  standpoint  but 
also  from  a  E>olicy  standpoint.  Legisla- 
tion to  emancipate  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies from  the  improper,  unjust,  unwise, 
unnecessary  and  counterproductive  hand 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  now  pends 
in  the  Congress  under  sponsorship  of 
myself  and  other  Members  of  this  body. 
One  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  who  seek  to  abolish  the  ICC  as  an 
independent  agency  do  so  either  to  elimi- 
nate free  and  Independent  adjudication 
of  important  questions  of  national  policy, 
or  because  they  are  frustrated  with  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  performance  of  that 
agency  and  other  regulatory  agencies 
and  so  would  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water. 

The  letter  and  the  enclosed  resolution 
merit  careful  consideration: 

National  Association  or 
Regclatort  Uttlitt  Commissionxbs, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  16,  1971. 
To  the  Members  of  the 

Ninety-Second  Congress 
Re:  Preservation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  an  Independent  Regula- 
tory Agency 

Gentijsmxn:  The  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  (NARUC). 
which  includes  the  agencies  of  the  fifty 
States  engaged  in  the  regulation  of  carriers 
and  utilities,  adopted  on  November  19,  1970. 
at  its  Eighty-second  Annual  Convention 
the  enclosed  resolution  supporting  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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mission     as     an     independent     regulatory 
agency. 

The  NARUC  Executive  Committee  on 
February  24,  1971,  reaffirmed  this  resolution 
and  directed  that  a  copy  of  It  be  furnished 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress. 

Tour  consideration  of  this  resolution  is 
deeply  appreciated. 

With  warm  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paui.  Rodgeks. 
General  Ccmnael. 
Enclosure. 

Resolution  Rk  Pbxservation  or  the  In- 
terstate ComcEBCE  Commission  as  an 
Independent  Reottlat(»t  Agenct 
Whereas,  The  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  was  es- 
tablished m  1889  and  is  dedicated  to  serving 
the  public  by  engaging  in  the  study  and 
discussion  of  subjects  concerning  the  reg- 
ulation of  public  utilities  and  carriers,  pro- 
moting the  uniformity  of  their  regulation 
among  jurisdictions,  encoiu'aglng  coopera- 
tion among  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
mental members  of  the  Association,  and  ad- 
vocating causes  to  improve  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  public  regulation  In  Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas,  Certain  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  now  giving 
consideration  to  the  abolishment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through 
the  transfer  of  Its  regulatory  functions  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  or  to  a 
single  Federal  transport  regulatory  agency 
to  exercise  jurlsdletlon  over  air,  surface  and 
maritime  transportation;  and 

Whereas,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  esUbllshed  by  the  Interstate 
Cjmmerce  Act  in  1887  and  Is  the  oldest  of 
the  several  Independent  Federal  regulatory 
agencies;  and 

Whereas,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  is  insulated  from  political  In- 
fluence to  the  maximum  extent  practicable; 
and 

Whereas,  The  basic  concept  of  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  transportation  in  the  public 
Interest,  as  defined  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation PoUcy  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  as  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission, has  proven  to  be  sufficiently  flexible 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  consximers  and 
regulated  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  advanced  the  welfare  of  (Mople 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  and  has  strength- 
ened and  unified  the  economy  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  Nation  by  preventing  or  elim- 
inating unreasonable  preferences  and  advan- 
tages to  any  persons,  points,  regions  or  oom- 
modities;  and 

Whereas,  the  preservation  of  this  regula- 
tory function  Is  vital  to  the  future  growth  of 
the  Nation  and  to  the  continued  promotion 
of  economic  opportunity  to  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  users  of  surface  transporta- 
tion in  particular  have  benefited  from  the 
Commission's  abUlty  to  maintain  transport 
rate  levels  significantly  below  the  general  In- 
dexes measuring  the  inflationary  spiral  of  our 
expanding  economy,  with  some  rates  today 
being  below  comparable  levels  of  the  1960's; 
and 

Whereas,  the  transfer  of  the  regvilatory 
functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  a  massive  bvireaucratic  organiza- 
tion would  adversely  affect  the  public  inter- 
est because  the  welfare  of  the  users  of  sur- 
face modes  of  transportation  and  the  modes 
themselves  would  receive  less  consideration 
and  promotion  in  the  government  process; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners,  assembled 
in  its  Eighty-second  Annual  Convention  In 
the   vicinity  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  hereby 
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supports  the  continuation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  an  independent 
regulatory  agency  exercising  jurisdiction  over 
surface  transportation,  and  hereby  opposes 
legislation  or  other  proposals  to  transfer  its 
regtilatory  functions  to  another  Federal 
agency,  or  to  significantly  diminish  the  Com- 
mission's regulatory  authority  over  surface 
transportation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  As- 
sociation to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Leadership  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Adopted  November  19,  1970. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  REVENUE 
8HARINQ 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  ctHicept  of  revenue  shariiig. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  I  believe  that 
this  program  is  a  possible  means  of  easing 
the  tremendous  economic  problems  in 
our  cities,  counties,  and  States,  and  I 
feel  that  we  have  the  obligation  to  aid 
them  by  adopting  some  form  of  revenue 
sharing. 

We  all  know  the  problem  is  that  the 
costs  of  providing  public  services — police 
and  fire  protection,  public  transportation, 
schools,  welfare,  pollution  control,  et 
cetera — are  climlsing  more  rapidly  than 
the  State  and  local  governments  can  raise 
the  revenue  to  pay  for  them.  Property 
taxes,  especially,  have  reached  the  limit 
of  public  toleration. 

In  addition  to  the  great  need  for  addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue,  I  feel  the  local 
problems  can  best  be  solved  by  those 
most  familiar  with  the  situation.  Federal 
dictates,  bureaucratic  Ineptness  and 
waste,  and  redtape  must  be  replaced  with 
local  control,  supervision,  and  participa- 
tion. For  too  long,  Washington  has  dic- 
tated specific  allocations  of  Federal 
funds.  I  feel  that  we  must  reduce  Fed- 
eral controls  in  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  at  the  local  level. 

I  know  that  there  is  opposition  to  rev- 
enue sharing  from  segments  of  both  par- 
ties, and  I  know  that  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  needs  Republican 
support  if  the  dream  of  revenue  sharing 
is  going  to  become  a  reality.  But,  I  feel 
that  those  opposing  revenue  sharing  have 
an  obligation  to  ccmie  up  with  an  alter- 
native to  solve  the  problem  of  the  ever- 
rising  costs  of  providing  local  services. 

While  I  favor  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing,  I  feel  that  the  administration's 
proposal  needs  much  Improvement. 

For  example,  the  formula  by  which 
the  moneys  are  allocated  needs  revision. 
Torrance,  Calif.,  a  city  with  over  136,000 
residents  paying  $9.5  million  in  local 
taxes,  would  receiv  $1,015,296  under  the 
administration's  proposal,  while  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  a  city  with  approximately 
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129,000  residents  paj^g  $9.5  million  In 
local  taxes,  would  receive  $1,269,389  un- 
der revenue  sharing.  It  seems  to  me  that 
cities  with  the  same  population  and  the 
same  tax  effort  should  receive  the  same 
amount  of  Federal  funds. 

A  larger  inequity  exists  when  one  com- 
pares the  revenue  to  be  received  by  the 
rich  communities  with  the  revenue  to  be 
received  by  the  poorer  communities.  In 
Los  Angeles  County,  Beverly  Hills,  a 
prosperous  community  with  a  rich  tax 
base,  would  receive  $811,871,  in  revenue 
sharing  funds,  while  Compton,  with  a 
poor  tax  base,  would  receive  only 
$398,012 — less  than  half  of  what  Beverly 
Hills  receives — yet,  Compton  has  well 
over  twice  the  population  to  serve  than 
Beverly  Hills.  In  effect.  Compton  would 
receive  $5.10  per  person  and  Beverly  Hills 
would  receive  $24.40  per  person. 

Examples  of  this  type  abound.  Lomita, 
with  19,784  residents,  would  receive  $1.60 
per  person,  while  El  Segundo,  serving 
15,620  residents,  would  receive  $19.20  per 
person.  Homewood.  Ala.,  with  20,958 
residents,  would  receive  $5.90  per  person, 
and  Lawndale,  Calif.,  population  24,825, 
would  receive  $1.90  per  person. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  formula  for 
allocating  funds  be  revised  to  include 
other  factors.  We  should  encourage  effi- 
ciency In  government.  We  should  insure 
that  the  moneys  go  to  areas  where  the 
need  is  greatest.  We  should  aid  in  the 
tax  relief  of  the  local  property  owner. 

The  administration's  suggestion  re- 
wards those  cities  that  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  wealthy  tax  base, 
while  the  cities  with  a  poor  tax  base  are 
not  rewarded.  Obviously,  a  community 
with  a  low  tax  rate  on  a  wecilthy  enter- 
prise or  a  valuable  home  can  collect  more 
taxes  than  a  community  with  a  high  tax 
rate  on  the  individual  homeowner — yet 
the  needs  of  both  communities  are  the 
same  or,  in  many  cases,  the  poorer  com- 
munity has  greater  needs.  For  example, 
the  city  of  Commerce,  an  industrial  com- 
munity in  Los  Angeles  County,  with  a 
population  of  10,418  would  receive  $503.- 
444 — $48  per  person — to  spend  as  they 
like,  whereas  Gardena — with  seven  times 
the  popiilation  of  Commerce,  and  I  as- 
sume, seven  times  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  seven  times  the  need  for  police 
and  fire  protection — would  receive  less 
funds — $279.634 — than  Commerce. 

Therefore.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
revenue-sharing  formula  be  revised  to 
take  into  consideration  the  property  tax 
rate  of  a  community.  I  feel  that  an  effi- 
ciently governed  community,  that  is  tax- 
ing at  the  maximum  rate  where  the  bur- 
den on  the  property  owner  is  greater 
should  receive  priority  over  a  commu- 
nity that  is  taxing  at  a  lower  rate. 

A  final  comment,  Mr.  Speaker,  deals 
with  the  individual  communities  within 
a  large  metropolitan  city  such  as  Los 
Angeles  City.  I  feel  that  an  automatic 
passthrough  provision  should  be  incor- 
porated to  insure  that  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  large  cities  reach  the  local  com- 
munities. The  district  that  I  am  proud 
to  represent  contains  several  communi- 
ties such  as  Harbor  City,  San  Pedro,  and 
Wilmington,  that  are  parts  of  Los  An- 
geles City.  I  would  like  to  insure  that  the 
funds  allocated  for  Los  Angeles  City  filter 
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down  to  these  local  communities  in  an 
amount  equal  to  other  comparable  por- 
tions of  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  niunber  of  alternatives 
have  been  suggested,  and  I  look  forward 
to  committee  hearings  on  these  propos- 
als. I  feel  that  we  vitally  need  a  program 
such  as  revenue  sharing,  which  would 
ease  the  painful  financial  squeeze  that  is 
now  pressuring  our  States  and  localities. 


March  J5,  1971 


CABLE    TV:     TUNE    IN    ON    NEW 
WORLDS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  assisted  in  Judging 
the  "New  Worlds"  poster  contest  for 
schoolchildren,  which  was  sponsored 
during  February  by  the  National  Cable 
Television  Association  and  its  members 
CATV  systems  throughout  the  country. 
The  theme  of  the  week-long  observa- 
tion this  year  was  "Cable  TV:  Tune  in 
on  New  Worlds."  The  industry  is  bring- 
ing new  horizons  in  television  services 
and  holds  much  promise  for  the  future, 
in  much  the  same  fashion  as  has  space 
exploration  In  vastly  improving  our  tech- 
nological know-how  and  capabilities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  of  the  House,  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  NCTA's 
poster  contest,  which  asked  school-age 
children  to  depict  their  image  of  the 
"New  Worlds"  to  be  found  in  space. 
Hundreds  of  children  offered  their  ideas 
in  local  competition,  and  the  best  of 
these  were  forwarded  for  judging  at  the 
national  level. 

Our  choice  was  not  a  easy  one.  My  fel- 
low judges,  Gib  Crockett,  Pulitzer  prize- 
winning  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  Jack  Hammond,  executive 
secretary  for  the  National  Art  Educa- 
tion Association,  Sculptor  Rockne  Krebs, 
and  I  had  a  dlflRcult  time  in  selecting 
three  finalists.  The  posters  submitted  by 
children  from  elementary,  so>condary, 
and  high  school  levels,  showed  a  great 
deal  of  imagination  and  talent. 

After  considerable  deliberation  we  se- 
lected as  grand-prize  winner,  the  poster 
submitted  by  David  Millman,  15,  of  Car- 
son City,  Nev.,  which  depicted  the  lunar 
golf  shot  of  Astronaut  Alan  Shepard. 
Runners-up  were  Steven  Risley,  10,  and 
Timothy  Kiesling,  14,  both  of  Dixon,  111. 
Steven  drew  scampering  "Moon  Mice," 
and  Timothy  painted  an  imaginary 
planet  scene.  Other  children,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  contest  and  were 
awarded  honorable  mention  certificates 
were : 

Roger  McKean,  Northport.  Ala. 

Haven  Burton,  Kenneth  Washln^x)n,  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

Timothy  Gibson,  Johnny  McConnell,  Shef- 
field, Ala. 

David  Melner,  Diane  S.  Tranter,  Prescott, 
Ariz. 

Eddie  Bustamante,  Percy  Glover,  Bakers- 
fleld,  Calif. 

Mike  Rocha,  Santa  Susana,  CaJlf. 

NlaU  KeUy,  Don  Stalker.  SinU,  Calif. 


Henry  Nell  Laydol,  Llbby  Mlze,  Snow  (?), 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

Mark  Tecco,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Tom  Anderson,  Dixon.  III. 
Thomas  Chuller,  Jr.,  Sheila  Conzelt,  Doug- 
las J.  Kruse,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Gary  Jacobson,  Spencer,  Iowa. 
David    Gallagher,    Pascal    Joklnen,    Lime- 
stone, Maine. 

Michael  Duplessls.  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
Theresa  Bonato,  Mike  Sodervlck,  Iron  wood 
Mich. 

Charlotte  Conte,  Iron  Mountain.  Mich. 
Glenn    LlUey,   Tom   Morgensen,   Bralnerd, 
Minn. 

Beth  Brooks.  Tim  Desley,  Ricky  McGrath, 
Rochester.  Minn. 

Paul   Eric  Miller,   Winona,   Minn. 
Autumn  Tysko.  Great   Falls,  Mont. 
Eileen  Gueths,  Laviston.  Mont. 
Lisa  Lariee.  Hudson,  N  H. 
Earl  Weeks.  Merrimack.  N.H. 
Joanl  George.  Absecon,  N.J. 
R.jcco  Disciasclo.  Ocean  City,  N.J. 
John  Harrold.  Ventnor,  N.J. 
Paul  Scully,  Wlldwood,  N.J. 
Harold  Browning.  Denny  G'Latne.  Loving- 
ton,  N.  Mex. 

Gary  Smith,  Tucumcarl,  N.  Mex. 
Leslie  Teeter,  Dryden,  N.Y. 
Carol  Dashuer,  Elmira.  N.Y. 
Trent  Coombs,  Horseheads,  N.Y. 
David  E.  Bernhardt,  Steve  Spraque,  James- 
town, N.Y. 

Michael  Grady.  McGraw,  N.Y. 
Steve  Ross.  Oswego.  N.Y. 
Dennis  Richards.  Rick  Tanner,  Reno,  Nev. 
Mike  ODel,  McDermott,  Ohio. 
Howard    Barber.    Jr.,    Stephanie    Newman. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Jerry  Farber.  Sherry  Shaner.  Altoona,  Pa. 
Chris    Oorzelsky,    Beth    Hammond.    Becky 
Plummer.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Mark  De  Pumpo,  South  Waverly,  Pa. 
Mickey  Rabb,  Michael  Rice.  Erwln,  Tenn. 
Randy  Creasman,  Greenville,  Tenn. 
Karen  Toeve,  Moshum,  Tenn. 
Vivian  Elizabeth  Smyrl.  Commerce,  Tex. 
Randy  Meade,  Honey  Grove,  Tex. 
Carla  Callowan,  Amy  Douglas,  Becky  Mor- 
ris, Palestine,  Tex. 
Wendy  Stewart,  Reston,  Va. 
John  Guide,  Mark  Martin,  Fairmont,  W.Va. 
Davey  Barnes,  Benton  City,  Wash. 
Debby  Floyd.  BUI  Petrak,  David  Wright,  JefT 
Wright.   Julie   Wright,    Kennewlck,   Wash. 
Terry  Dronen,  Pasco,  Wash. 
Jeff  Threes.  Kim  Wlnegardner,  Richland. 
Wash. 
Carol  Jonn,  Jean  Zacher,  Wenatchee.  Wash, 
Helen  D.  Grlvas,  Sandy  Messer,  Belolt,  Wis. 
Julie  Mlckschl,  Kris  Pelan,  Kelly  Wurzel, 
La  Crosse.  Wis. 

Dan  Mcintyre,  Mercer,  Wis. 
Melva  Davy,  Marcla  Sanchez.  Al  Smyder. 
Casper,  Wyo. 


COATINGS  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  UNION  CARBIDE  IN  INDIANAP- 
OLIS HONORED  FOR  OUTSTAND- 
ING PERFORMANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  industrial  ex- 
cellence in  many  fields  has  long  been  a 
hallmark  of  the  American  industrial  ma- 
chine overall.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Coatings  Service  Department  of 
Union  Carbide,  in  Indianapolis,  was 
named  an  "Outstanding  Quality  Con- 
tributor" by  the  General  Electric  Co.'s 
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Aircraft  Engine  Business  Group  for 
the  month  of  December  1970.  They  had 
received  a  previous  such  honor  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year. 

General  Electric  informs  me  they  are 
considered  a  dependable  and  valued  sup- 
plier to  GE's  jet  engine  operation,  and 
their  record  of  service  and  performance 
is  certainly  commendable  and  worthy  of 
note. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BLUECOATS,  INC.,  OF 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY,  OHIO 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
law  enforcement  officer  or  fireman  in 
Greater  Cleveland  gives  his  life  in  line 
of  duty,  a  magnificent  orgsmization, 
Bluecoats,  Inc.,  moves  in  swiftly  to  ease 
the  burdens  of  the  bereaved  family. 

Poimded  15  years  ago  in  Cuyahoga 
County,  Bluecoats  has  spent  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  assisting  survivors 
of  these  courageous  pubUc  servEints, 
helping  imy  mortgages  on  homes,  ed- 
ucating children,  and  easing  other  finan- 
cial hardships. 

The  Herald  Sun,  which  ably  serves  the 
Chagrin  Falls  area  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  pays  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  Bluecoats.  Inc.,  in  its  March  18 
edition.  I  wish  to  commend  Ruth  Wirtz 
on  her  excellent  article  summarizing  the 
work  being  done  by  this  outstanding 
organization : 

Blc-ecoats.  Inc..  Teemed  "Most 

Rewarding"  CHAarrT 

(By  Ruth  Wirtz) 

The  men  In  blue  in  Cuyahoga  County  can 
feel  secure  knowing  that,  come  what  may, 
their  families  will  be  financially  secure — 
thanks  to  an  organization  known  as  Blue- 
coats, Inc. 

Since  Bluecoats  was  founded  in  1956 — the 
deathbed  dream-come-true  of  the  late  Gor- 
don Stouffer — 41  policemen  and  firemen  have 
died  In  the  line  of  duty. 

And  41  times,  Bluecoats  has  stepped  In  to 
ease  the  burden  In  every  way  possible  for  a 
stricken  widow  and  children — providing  Im- 
mediate financial  help  and  continuing  with 
long-range  care  and  concern  to  "be"  a  father 
and  carry  out  his  dreams  for  his  family. 

Bluecoats  has  spent  more  than  $500,000 
to  aid  the  families  of  these  men.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  Bluecoats  la  "father"  to  72  chil- 
dren, including  seven  In  college  with  the  fi- 
nancial backing  of  Bluecoats. 

The  youngest  Bluecoats  "son"  Is  Joseph  P. 
Tracz  Jr.,  who  was  bom  Oct.  29.  a  month 
after  the  death  of  his  Cleveland  policeman 
father.  He  won't  be  ready  for  college  until 
1988,  but  the  opportunity  will  be  there  wait- 
ing for  him. 

Bluecoats  has  never  had  a  fund  campaign, 
public  or  private.  It  has  no  office  or  paid  staff 
and  no  headquarters,  but  It  does  have  an 
address — 5750  Harper  Rd.,  Solon — headquar- 
ters of  the  Stouffer  Frozen  Foods  Division  of 
Litton  Industries. 

The  work  of  Bluecoats  Is  financed  by  $250 
annual  membership  fees  peld  by  250  leading 
Cuyahoga  County  business,  Industrial  and 
banking  executives. 

Such  Is  the  fame  of  Bluecoats  that  hardly 
a  week  goes  by  that  unsolicited  donations — 
from  crumpled  dollar  bills  to  hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  blue  chip  stocks — dont  pasa 
across  the  desk  of  Bluecoats"  energetic  execu- 
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tlve  secretary,  Wayman  H.  Thomasson,  31880 
Woodsdale  Lane.  Solon.  Thomasson  also 
serves  as  Stoufler's  vice  president  of  public 
affairs. 

Bluecoats  was  the  dream  of  the  late  Gordon 
Stouffer.  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Hundred  Club  In  Detroit,  the  first  orga- 
nization in  the  country  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
widows  and  policemen  and  firemen  killed  in 
the  Une  of  duty. 

Stouffer  took  preliminary  steps  in  the 
spring  of  1956  to  establish  a  similar  organiza- 
tion in  Cuyahoga  County  and  asked  Thomas- 
son to  go  with  blm  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Detroit  club. 

A  few  days  before  the  meeting,  Stouffer 
suffered  a  heart  attack  &nd  on  his  deathbed 
asked  his  brother  Vernon  and  his  friend 
Frederick  C.  Crawford,  retired  chairman  of 
TRW  Inc..  to  make  his  dream  a  reality. 

Thomasson  went  to  the  Detroit  meeting 
and  Bluecoats  was  on  its  way.  Gordon  Stouf- 
fer died  two  days  later. 

"We  sent  letters  to  112  persons  asking  them 
for  $250  each  to  get  Bluecoats  started." 
Thomasson  recalled.  "And  97  of  them  re- 
sponded with  $250  checks. 

"During  the  interval  before  we  got  our 
charter,  two  policemen  were  killed,"  he  con- 
tinued. "At  our  first  meeting  at  the  Pepper 
Pike  Country  Club,  we  voted  to  make  the 
benefits  retroactive  to  include  those  two  fam- 
ilies." 

Death  In  the  line  of  duty  has  come  to  15 
Cleveland  policemen,  20  Cleveland  firemen, 
four  suburban  policemen  and  two  suburban 
flreanen  since  1956. 

What  does  Bluecoats  do  when  death  strikes 
a  man-ln-blue  In  the  line  of  duty? 

First,  a  Bluecoats'  official  goes  immediately 
to  the  widow  with  a  check  for  $1000  for  im- 
mediate expenses — ^plus  some  cash  In  the 
pocket  to  buy  groceries. 

"We  learned  that  from  experience,"  said 
Thomasson.  "A  check  for  $1000  doesn't  do 
much  good  if  It's  a  weekend  and  there's  no 
money  In  the  house  for  food.  We  know  that 
many  of  these  young  policemen  and  firemen 
live  from  pay  check  to  pay  check." 

The  first  $1000  check  visit  U  standard  pro- 
cedure and  most  readers  are  familiar  with  It. 
But  there's  a  great  deal  more. 

Bluecoats  pay  special  attention  to  the  three 
cornerstones  of  family  life — freedom  from 
debt,  home  ownership  and  education  of  the 
children. 

If  there's  a  mortgage  on  the  home,  all  or  a 
major  part  of  it  is  paid  off  by  Bluecoats,  de- 
pending on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
family. 

Funeral  expenses  and  all  outstanding  bills 
are  ptald  and  then  Bluecoats  goes  to  work  on 
things  such  as  medical  and  dental  care,  home 
repairs  and  children's  clothing. 

"We  don't  wait  for  the  widow  to  ask  us  for 
something,  although  she's  welcome  to  ask 
for  our  help  at  any  time.  We  investigate  what 
needs  doing — and  we  do  It,"  Thomasson  said. 

Special  educational  needs  of  all  kinds  are 
provided.  Bluecoats  even  takes  over  the  paper 
work  faced  by  the  widow  the  go-here,  go- 
there  details  that  bewilder  a  woman  In  the 
lonely  anguish  of  bereavement. 

"Each  family's  case  Is  different,"  Thomas- 
son said.  "But  in  all  cases,  we  try  to  do  for 
the  family  what  the  father  would  have  done 
had  he  lived. 

"We  have  a  boy  in  college  studying  for 
the  Lutheran  ministry — that  was  his  father's 
dream  for  him.  One  of  our  girls  has  needed 
psychiatric  care  for  five  years — she's  getting 
it,'" 

And  the  families  are  under  no  obligation 
whatsoever  to  Bluecoats. 

"We've  had  two  or  three  cases  where  the 
widow  has  remarried  and  not  needed  our 
help  for  the  children  any  more."  said  Thom- 
asson. "One  widow  married  a  well-to-do  man 
and  left  the  city.  When  they  sold  their 
house,  they  turned  the  money  over  to  Blue- 
coats. But  this  Isn't  a  typical  case  and  we 
dont  expect  that." 
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In  many  cases,  Bluecoats  has  provided  iu>t 
only  the  necessities,  but  the  dreams  as  welL 

In  1958.  a  Cleveland  Policeman  was  slain 
by  a  prowler  the  day  after  he  and  his  wife 
had  decided  to  buy  a  "dream  home"  In 
Parma.  Bluecoats  carried  out  the  dream  and 
provided  the  $8000  for  the  down  payment. 

Bluecoats  has  a  three-man  advisory  com- 
mittee which  provides  the  liaison  between 
the  family  and  the  organization.  The  commit- 
tee checks  back  with  the  family  yearly  to  go 
over  the  financial  situation. 

Recently  the  committee  noted  that  the 
driveway  at  one  of  the  widow's  home  needed 
repavlng,  the  well  wasn't  working  and  the 
children's  teeth  needed  straightening.  All  are 
now  being  tajien  care  of  by  Bluecoats. 

Bluecoats  has  $660,000  In  Its  fund  for  the 
college  educations  of  the  72  children  on  its 
rolls  at  the  present  time.  It's  now  a  million- 
dollar  organization  whose  value  to  the  men- 
in-blue  in  Cuyahoga  County  can't  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents. 

Thomasson  calls  Bluecoats  "the  most  re- 
warding, satisfying  charitable  endeavor  you 
can  possibly  Imagine." 

"The  second  man  killed  after  we  started 
Bluecoats  was  Patrolman  Oamer  Robertson 
of  Valley  View,"  said  Thomasson.  "We  helped 
his  widow  and  then  a  few  years  later  we  dis- 
covered she  was  going  blind  from  cataracts. 

"We  arranged  the  operation  that  saved 
her  sight.  As  soon  as  she  could  see  well 
enough,  she  sent  for  a  Bluecoats  letterhead, 
got  a  pattern  made  of  our  shield  and  wove  a 
rug  for  me,"  Thomasson  continued. 

"That  rug  has  been  hanging  on  my  office 
wall  ever  since — and  I  told  her  no  feet  wotild 
ever  walk  on  it,"  Thomasson  concluded. 


SENATOR  NELSON  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  of 
the  past  year  have  made  it  evident  that 
the  environmental  issue  has  become  a 
national  concern.  The  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  support  for  the  first  Earth  Day 
last  April  as  has  burgeoned  into  a  full- 
scale  national  efifort  to  save  the  environ- 
ment. In  both  State  legislatures  and  this 
Congress  a  myriad  of  environmental  pro- 
tection legislation  has  been  introduced. 

The  House  vote  this  past  week  discon- 
tinuing funds  for  the  development  of  the 
SST  is  evidence  that  the  environmental 
issue  has  become  a  national  political 
force.  The  problem  now  before  us  is  to 
direct  our  efforts  toward  establishing  a 
national  program  to  protect  tJie  natural 
environment  while  providing  the  neces- 
sities of  life  to  all  our  citizens. 

Many  may  consider  the  vote  on  the 
SST  the  beginning  of  the  national  fight 
to  save  the  environment,  but  actually 
some  individuals  have  been  fighting  to 
save  the  environment  for  years.  One  of 
these  persons  is  my  eminent  colleague. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 
He  has  been  an  active  environmentalist 
for  over  20  years. 

Recently,  the  Chippewa  Herald-Trib- 
une of  Chippewa  P^lls,  Wis.,  ran  a  spe- 
cial environmental  edition  which  in- 
cluded an  excellent  article  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  Senator  Nelson.  As  the  writer 
pointed  out.  Senator  Nelson  sponsored 
msiny  successful  pieces  of  environmental 
l^^lation,  such  as  the  Apostle  Islands 
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National  Lakeshore  Act  and  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  long  before 
the  ecology  issue  became  a  national 
concern. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  Sen- 
ator Nelson  introduced  24  bills  and 
resolutions  concerning  the  environment. 
Presently,  he  Is  sponsoring  a  resolution 
to  expand  the  Earth  Day  idea,  which  he 
proposed  in  1969,  into  a  week  of  activity 
designated  Earth  Week,  to  take  place  na- 
tionally in  the  third  week  of  April. 

In  recognition  of  the  Senator's  many 
contributions  to  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment,  I  include 
the  article  in  the  Rkcors  : 

Eaxtb  Dat  Lattkchxd  Eitvisonmxnt  Issttx 
(By  Ronnie  JUl  Kweller) 

Washdjotou. — Sen.  0«ylord  Nelson  (D.- 
WlB.)  thinks  that  the  environment  is  an 
laeue  whoee  time  has  oome. 

Nelson  Introduced  24  bUls  and  resolutions 
about  the  environment  shortly  after  Congress 
convened  last  month.  He  aeee  passage  of  this 
kind  of  legislation  ae  a  growing  trend  for  the 
next  several  years. 

Some  of  his  bills,  Uke  that  controlling  strip 
mining,  have  been  introduced  before.  Al- 
though the  strip  mining  bill  "never  got  a 
hearing  before,"  he  anticipates  that  this  year 
"a  strip  mining  bill  will  oome  out  of  com- 
mittee and  be  passed." 

He  added  that  "It  has  taken  four  or  five 
yean  of  putting  that  bill  in  to  Anally  get 
some  attention  to  the  problem." 

Nelson  first  Introduced  a  bill  setting  det«-- 
gent  pollution  standards  seven  years  ago.  But 
the  issue  "didn't  get  visibility  and  Interest, 
nationwide  and  publicly,  until  the  last  two  or 
three  years,"  he  said.  "I  anticipate  this  year 
or  next  year  well  pass  a  detergent  control 
bill." 

"Of  the  24  bills  and  resolutions  on  the  en- 
vironment that  I  introduced,  all  of  them, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  will  pass  In  the 
next  four  or  five  years,"  he  said. 

Earth  E>ay,  April  22,  1970,  heralded  the 
oofning  of  age  of  the  environment  as  an  issue 
in  American  politics.  Nelson  said.  And  this 
was  necessary  before  any  concrete  achieve- 
ments could  be  made. 

On  Earth  Day,  when  2,600  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, 10,000  high  schools  and  grade 
schools  and  about  2,S00  community  groups 
participated  in  a  national  environmental 
teacb-ln,  the  environment  "became  part  of 
the  political  dialogue  of  the  country,"  Nelson 
said. 

"The  great  demonstration  of  interest"  In 
the  environment  shown  on  Earth  Day  "thrust 
the  Issue  strongly  into  the  political  arena 
where  an  Issue  has  to  be  if  It  Is  going  to  be 
settled."  he  said. 

Suddenly  all  political  types — "candidates 
tat  office,  the  whole  Congress,  most  of  the 
Governors,  city  council  members — began  to 
Include  the  environmental  question  as  an 
issue  to  which  they  addressed  themselves  In 
their  campaigns,"  he  said.  They  recognized 
that  "the  Issiie  is  important  on  ite  merits 
and  that  it  has  political  interests"  as  well. 

Vietnam  teach-ins  inspired  the  idea  of  a 
similar  activity  directed  at  the  ecology  Issue, 
Nelson  said.  He  was  on  an  environmental 
speaking  tour,  traveling  from  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  following  the  oil  spill  there,  to  Berke- 
ley m  the  summer  of  1969.  En  route,  he  read 
a  news  story  about  the  Vietnam  teach-ins  on 
college  campuses,  and  "it  occurred  to  me" 
that  a  nationwide  environmental  teacb-ln 
could  bring  the  iseue  to  public  attention  and 
mobilize  support. 

"So  I  proposed  the  Idea  in  a  speech  in  Seat- 
tle," he  said,  "and  it  got  a  rather  spectacular 
response." 

An  aide  to  Nelson  said  that  the  idea  "struck 
a  responsive  cord."  Onoe  Nelson  had  pro- 
posed Earth  Day.  be  said,  news  articles  ap- 
peared, followed  by  letters  of  support  from 
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all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  people  of 
all  ages.  The  great  response  prompted  more 
news  stories,  which  again  brought  a  deluge 
of  letters. 

Nelson  who  now  supports  the  idea  of  a  Na- 
tional Earth  Week,  said  that  those  who  said 
Earth  Day  was  the  zenith  of  the  environ- 
mental Issue,  not  the  beginning,  "don't  know 
anything  about  the  isarue  and  aren't  familiar 
with  what's  going  on  around  the  country. 

"The  environment  can't  be  a  passing 
fancy,"  he  said,  "because  it  is  with  us  and  is 
deteriorating  every  day.  It's  going  to  get  worse 
and  as  It  gets  worse,  it's  going  to  become 
more  of  an  Issue. 

"The  real  test."  he  said,  "was  the  Vote  on 
the  SST."  Last  December,  the  Senate  for  the 
first  time  voted  down  government  funding  of 
the  supersonic  transport  plane,  61  to  42.  "The 
Important  point,"  Nelson  said,  "is  that  It  was 
defeated  on  environmental  grounds." 

A  number  of  environmental  measures  that 
Nelson  worked  for  in  the  Senate  have  gone 
through  the  Interior  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  untU  this  year.  With  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Finance  Committee,  he  gave 
up  his  seat  on  Interior.  But  this  switch  should 
not  hinder  his  work  in  the  environmental 
field,  he  said,  because  "most  of  the  environ- 
mental legislation  Tve  introduced  doesn't  go 
to  the  Interior  Committee  anyway." 

He  said  that  legislation  creating  parkland 
has  to  originate  either  from  the  President  or 
from  a  representative  of  the  state  in  which 
the  park  will  be  located. 

"So  from  this  standpoint,  there  is  nothing 
of  any  major  consequence  that  I  can  do  for 
Wisconsin  for  years  to  come.  More  parks  leg- 
islation has  been  passed  for  our  state  In  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  I  think,  than  for  any 
other  state  in  the  nation,"  he  said. 

Furthermore,  he  predicted  that  the  Finance 
Conunittee  "will  have  an  increasingly  Impor- 
tant role"  in  environmental  issues.  Bills  con- 
cerning tax  deductions  for  pollution  control 
meastires,  or  the  financial  aspects  of  mu- 
nicipal assistance  for  pollution  control  or 
rapid  acceleration  write-offs  for  the  cost  of 
pollution  control  devices  would  all  be  under 
Finance  Jvirladiction,  be  said. 

Nelson  said  he  would  soon  be  introducing  a 
bill  dealing  with  automobile  exhaust  control 
for  older  cars,  already  on  the  highway,  which 
will  be  under  Finance  Jurisdiction.  "There  is 
substantial  responsibility  on  Finance  for  Just 
about  any  of  these  environmental  issues 
which  Involve  federal  financing,"  he  said, 
"and  there  will  be  quite  a  bit  of  that." 

A  Nelson  aide  said  that  Finance  will  hope- 
fully take  a  role  in  "making  pollution  control 
a  part  of  doing  business"  with  Its  taxation 
responsibility.  He  said  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee may  well  find  Itself  "in  the  midst  of 
the  environmental  controversy. 

"Nelson  has  always  been  at  the  forefront  of 
this  Issue,"  he  said,  and  so  he  must  think  that 
the  Finance  Committee  Is  the  right  place 
to  be. 

While  Earth  Day  might  have  been  the  be- 
ginning of  a  national  interest  in  ecology. 
Nelson  has  been  Interested  in  the  subject 
"from  the  time  I  started  planting  trees  in  my 
home  town  when  I  was  In  grade  school." 

From  the  legislative  and  political  stand- 
point, he  said,  he  has  been  an  environmen- 
talist for  about  20  years,  since  his  political 
career  began  In  1948  when  he  was  elected  a 
Wisconsin  State  Senator.  In  1968  he  became 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  1962,  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he  is  now 
In  his  second  term. 

He  said  that  "the  most  Important  single 
environmental  measure"  for  whose  passage 
he  worked  while  Governor  was  a  "$50  million 
program  for  parks,  wetlands  and  wildlife 
habitat  acquisition"  called  the  ORAP  pro- 
gram. This  was  passed  in  1961. 

As  for  Important  environmental  legislation 
for  Wisconsin  passed  during  his  Senate  ca- 
reer, he  named  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakesbore  Act,  which  has  finally  been  signed 
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by  the  President  after  Its  passage  in  the  9lgt 
Congress.  This  act  creates  a  national  lake- 
shore  In  northern  Wisconsin. 

Another  important  environmental  measure 
on  which  Nelson  worked  was  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  passed  in  1968. 
This  act,  which  designated  little-developed 
rivers  around  the  country  for  permanent  pro- 
tection of  their  wild  or  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional values.  Includes  the  Upper  St.  Crolz, 
NamakegEui  and  Wolf  Rivers  in  Wisconsin. 


A  FATHER'S  CONCERN 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent. It  was  not  an  ordinary  letter. 
It  WEis  from  a  father,  concerned  about  hli 
coimtry  and  about  his  sons. 

He  raises  difficult  questions,  not  easily 
smswered.  His  views,  I  believe,  are  shared 
by  many  Americans.  This  is  why  I  feel  it 
would  be  helpful  to  bring  this  letter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House: 

Hon.    P'RED    SCUWSNGXI., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Dbax  Snt:  To  get  right  to  the  point,  this 
letter  la  being  written  to  get  something  off 
my  mind  that  baa  been  "bugging"  me  for 
some  time.  Some  of  the  things  I  am  going  to 
say,  you  have  undoubtedly  heard  many  times 
over.  You  see,  Mr.  Schwengel,  I'm  very  much 
afraid  that  I'm  beginning  to  do  a  thing 
I've  always  preached  against,  namely,  lose 
faith  In  my  country  due  to  the  direction  I 
feel  it  may  be  beading. 

I  am  the  father  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  a  responsible  business  man.  Vice 
Pres.  of  my  ranall  corporation  located  In  this 
city  and  Des  Moines,  and  active  in  the  youth 
program  of  St.  John's  United  Methodist 
Church  here  in  Davenport.  One  lone  tax- 
paying  citizen  with  no  nest  to  feather.  It  Is 
because  of  my  deep  love  and  concern  for  the 
young  people  I  work  with  that  I  am  writing 
this. 

Many  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  with  our 
government's  action  with  regard  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  war  of  late.  The  part  we  are 
taking  can  surely  lead  to  fxirther  involve- 
ment In  this  war.  To  stand  up  and  say  other- 
wise is  to  Imply  In  the  like,  that  the  driver 
of  a  get-away  car  in  a  bank  robbery  is  not 
an  actual  participant  since  his  feet  were  not 
Inside  the  bank  and,  therefore,  should  not 
be  considered  guilty. 

We  are,  if  I  follow  the  news  and  my  In- 
terpretation Is  correct,  piloting  helicopters 
Into  the  country  of  Laos  with  South  Viet 
Nam  combat  troops  aboard.  This  is  as  close 
as  we  can  come,  short  of  sending  our  own 
foot  soldiers.  Now  we  are  also  sending  Marines 
BACK  Into  the  area  of  the  DMZ.  My  older 
son  served  with  the  combat  Sea-Bees  In  this 
very  area  for  a  total  of  two  tours  at  Khe 
Sahn  and  Con  Theln.  He  was  given  a  weapon 
and  told  not  to  shoot  unless  fired  upon.  Two 
of  his  closest  friends  were  killed  right  next 
to  him.  One  shot  by  a  woman  civilian  and 
the  other  grenaded  by  a  young  boy  on  a 
bicycle. 

We  have  "marked  time"  In  a  war  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  meaningless.  Were  my  son 
killed,  we  feel  that  he  no  more  would  have 
died  for  our  country  than  the  "man  In  the 
moon".  He  would  have  died  for  premier  Ky. 

At  the  outset,  I  sincerely  felt,  as  my  son 
did  when  he  enlisted,  that  we  were  stopping 
the  spread  of  Communism.  Then  It  was  dis- 
covered first  hand  that  we  are  not  allowed 
to  win  or  lose  but  only  to  remain  at  a  very 
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costly  stalemate.  Why  can't  we  admit  a  mis- 
take and  get  out? 

The  greatest  things  our  young  people  have 
going  for  them  are  what  we  older  men  could 
use.  Honesty,  sincerity,  and  to  "be  ourselves" 
before  the  world  and  not  try  to  maintain  an 
image. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  cor- 
rect when  he  made  the  statement  that  "wars 
are  mstlgated  by  old  men  for  young  men  to 
fight  and  die". 

Can  you  Justify  to  me,  please  try,  why  we 
are  on  our  present  course?  Is  it,  as  some  say, 
to  maintain  our  inflationary  economy?  Is  it 
to  save  the  world  from  Communism?  Is  it  be- 
cause North  Viet  Nam  constitutes  a  menace 
to  the  United  States?  Why?  You  see,  Mr. 
Schwengel,  I  must  Justify  the  picture  to  my 
next  son  who  is  a  senior  In  high  school  and 
may  soon  face  a  possible  plunge  into  this 
cauldron. 

Ck>odness  know,  we  have  enough  problems 
here  in  our  own  country  that  demand  the 
attention  of  freedom-lovtng  men.  The  latest 
cloak-and-dagger  spying  on  civilians  by  the 
military,  the  wire-tap,  and  the  no-knock  law 
are  some  examples.  If  Washington's  army 
would  have  spied  on  the  civilian  population, 
Congress  would  have  demanded  his  resigna- 
tion. When  you  consider  that  if  I,  an  upper- 
mlddle-class  member  of  the  establishment 
decide  to  publicly  declare  my  opposition  to 
our  "antics"  in  S.  E.  Asia  by  participating 
in  a  ■peaceful  demonstration,  I  run  the  risk 
of  having  my  picture  taken  by  a  member 
of  our  Iowa  B.C.I,  and  a  folder  started  on 
me  for  future  surveillance.  It  all  smacks  of  a 
police  state  In  the  making.  Yet  in  my  sincere 
criticism  of  my  cotintry,  I  do  so  out  of  love 
S8  a  father  fears  for  the  well-being  of  his  son. 

With  It's  many  troubles,  America  is  still 
the  best  place  for  me  I  I  dont  want  to  have 
the  ways  of  other  nations  Imposed  on  me, 
and  I  think  that  my  country  should  stop 
trying  to  re-make  the  world  In  our  image  by 
imposing  our  ways  on  others. 

Seems  as  though  I've  taken  up  enough  of 
your  valuable  time  by  rambling  on  sis  I  have, 
Mr.  Schwengel.  If  some  of  my  adult  friends 
and  business  associates  could  see  this  letter 
they  might  be  prone  to  do  what  many  of  us 
older  people  have  a  tendency  to  do,  namely, 
put  a  "label"  on  me  such  as  protester,  trou- 
ble-maker, hippie  (I  have  long  side-burns). 
I  am  at  the  sUge  where  this  doesnt  really 
matter. 

I  love  people!  Even  the  "bad  guys"  in  the 
world  who  may  be  that  way  because  they  feel 
they  aren't  needed  and  loved  by  others  or 
haven't  had  the  breaks  that  I've  had.  Aa  I 
see  It,  everyone  matters  and  is  important. 

Sir:  this  is  in  no  way  meant  to  imply  that 
you  alone  are  responsible  for  the  problems 
mentioned  above,  I  guess  we  all  are.  Your 
presence  as  my  representative  has  caused 
this  letter  to  be  sent  to  you.  Any  attention 
you  may  give  to  it  will  be  greatfuUy  appreci- 
ated. Your  reply  will  receive  my  earnest  at- 
tention. I  have  respect  for  the  fine  Job  you 
do  for  all  of  us  here  In  this  area. 


DISABLED  VETERANS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1971,  time  was  set 
aside  in  the  House  to  commemorate  the 
50  years  of  service  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
organized  for  the  very  worthy  purpose 
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of  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veteran  and  his 
dependents.  To  this  end,  the  DAV  has 
traditionally  been  a  front-ninner  in  pro- 
moting programs  that  benefit  all  disabled 
veterans.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  stimulating  legislative  measures 
for  the  protection  of  disabled  veterans. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  increased 
numbers  of  Vietnam  casualties.  One  rea- 
son given  for  the  Increase  is  that  battle- 
field medical  technology  has  improved 
immensely;  however,  the  problem  seems 
to  be  that  once  the  serviceman  is  evacu- 
ated from  the  battlefield,  efficiency  be- 
gins to  break  down  by  degrees.  The  DAV 
is  perhaps  more  attuned  to  this  than 
any  other  service  organization.  They 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  emphasized  rep- 
resenting disabled  servicemen  In  all  mili- 
tary hospitals  where  physical  evaluation 
boards  are  held  to  insure  that  all 
wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled,  seirlce- 
men  receive  all  benefits  to  which  they 
are  legally  entitled.  S{>ecial  attention  has 
been  given  to  disability  retirement,  dis- 
ability severance  monetary  benefits,  plus 
hospitalization  and  outpatient  medical 
treatment  and  commissary  and  post  ex- 
change privileges. 

Disabled  veterans  fall  into  many  cate- 
gories, based  on  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ability. Each  group  has  special  interests 
and  needs.  Because  of  salary  and  person- 
nel restrictions  placed  upon  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  continued  use 
of  the  GS  ratings  for  paramedical  per- 
sonnel, the  Veterans'  Administration 
cannot  compete  with  the  private  sector 
hospitals.  Doctors'  and  nurses'  salary 
levels  must  be  reviewed  and  upgraded  if 
the  staffing  problems  are  to  be  corrected. 

To  continue  its  effectiveness,  the  DAV 
must  encourage  the  participation  of  the 
younger  veteran.  Vietnam  war  veterans 
have  registered  the  complaint  that  many 
service  organizations  are  not  relevant  to 
their  needs  in  today's  vastly  changed  and 
continuously  changing  society.  This 
change  is  particularly  pertinent  when  It 
applies  to  many  of  our  returning  minor- 
ity veterans.  Part  of  the  problem  has 
been  the  lack  of  visibility  of  some  service- 
oriented  programs  in  minority  neighbor- 
hoods. It  is  not  enough  to  say,  programs 
like  these  are  open  to  everyone;  there 
must  be  serious  follow-up  to  guarantee 
that  all  citizens  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  and  take  advantage  of  the 
organization's  benefits. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  younger  disabled 
veterans  being  considered  for  official 
positions  in  the  DAV.  The  organization's 
academic  and  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram for  serious  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  is  aimed  at  bringing 
qualified  younger  veterans  in  as  Na- 
tional Service  Officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  their  50th  armiversary.  The 
job  they  are  doing  is  worthy  of  recog- 
nition by  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 
My  most  sincere  hope  is  that  the  DAV 
can  continue  to  be  relevant  to  all  dis- 
abled veterans.  From  my  vantage  point 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  too  much  for  our 
disabled  veterans. 
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AS  I  SEE  IT 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  there  is  much  discussion  through- 
out our  Nation  about  our  environmental 
problems  and  how  we  should  solve  them. 
However,  often  these  discussions  begin 
by  placing  our  technological  and  envi- 
ronmental interests  at  opposite  i)oles  smd 
assuming  the  gulf  between  is  irrecon- 
cible.  Somehow  modem  science  is  por- 
trayed to  be  the  villain  of  society  and  its 
future  application  is  no  longer  com- 
patible with  our  ecological  conoems.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  hojpe  of 
cleaning  up  our  world  and  preserving  it 
for  generations  to  oome  we  must  allow 
for  a  more  rational  approcu^h  to  these 
problems  and  attempt  to  wield  a  work- 
able partnership  between  our  great  tech- 
nological potential  and  our  environ- 
mental needs. 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Kottman,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
at  Ohio  State  University,  director  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center,  and  director  of  the  Ohio 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  partic- 
il>ated  in  a  recent  landmark  seminar  on 
agriculture  and  the  environment.  As 
always,  E>r.  Kottman 's  presentation  is  of 
great  interest  to  those  of  us  interested  in 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  said 
its  role  In  our  environmental  programs. 
I  would  like  to  share  Dr.  Kottman's 
challenging  remarks  with  my  colleagues 
of  the  House : 

As  I  Ske  It 
(By  Roy  M.  Kottman) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  (^^wrtunity  to 
participate  on  this  short  course  program. 
You  folks  In  Landmark  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  a  most  commendable  Job  In  utiliz- 
ing the  best  Information  available  rela- 
tive to  sales  and  service  for  the  whole  range 
of  agricultural  chemicals. 

All  of  us  in  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research 
and  Development  Center  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  have  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  of  working  with 
you  in  years  past,  and  look  forward  to  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  continuing  the 
fine  relationships  which  we  have  always  en- 
Joyed,  We  hope  that  you  wlU  always  feel 
free  to  call  on  us  whenever  you  believe  that 
we  can  be  of  assistance. 

I  dont  need  to  teU  you  folks  that  there  Ls 
a  good  deal  of  public  interest  in  and  con- 
cern about  agriculture's  role  in  maintaining 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  I  am  sure 
that  much  of  the  present  concern,  and  cer- 
tainly all  of  the  hysteria  about  our  environ- 
ment, seem  Just  a  little  far  fetched  to  those 
of  you  in  this  room  who  have  given  count- 
less hours  and  tremendous  amounts  of  your 
energy  to  make  sure  that  the  agricultural 
chemicals  which  you  sell  here  in  Ohio  are 
being  used  in  accordance  with  all  of  the  regu- 
lations of  both  federal  and  state  government 
and  in  keeping  with  the  recommendation* 
of  the  manufactiirer. 

As  I  look  at  the  new  legislation  which 
applies  to  pesticide  application  here  in  Ohio, 
I  do  not  see  any  serious  deterrence  to  the 
wise  use  of  agricultural  chemicals.  We  will, 
necessarily,  have  to  work  clooely  together  aa 
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we  iijierpret  the  d*w  Uws  and  comply  with 
tlittn  W«  muKt  aiwaya  luep  in  mind  that 
we  are  deaJiiAg  wuh  chemical*  which  if 
mLbiwcd  can  n«  harmful  and  we  should  be 
prepared  to  handle  them  accordingly. 

I,  ti/T  one,  do  not  see  any  threat  to  our 
future  UK*  of  a^cultural  chemical's.  The 
fact.«  of  world  focxl  aeeda  dlctat*  that  we 
win  f>«  uaing  ever-larger  quanlltlea  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals.  Lilcewise,  the  facta  of 
environmental  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Aioerican  puhlic  dictate  that  we  will  be 
ualitg  a^^rlculturai  chemicals  with  ever- 
greater  care  and  with  reasonable  restriction* 
which  will  have  to  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
of  facts  ui  we  now  know  them  or  as  they 
may  be  revealed  to  un  through  scientific  re- 
search The  point  Id  remember  Is  that  our 
modern  world  caimot  live  without  pesticides 
Itus  c.hallenffe,  then.  Is  to  learn  how  to  live 
with  them  We  must  do  so  If  we  are  to  avoid 
world-wide  famine.  Having  said  that,  I 
want  to  asoure  you  that  I  am  not  one  who 
believes  that  the  human  race  Ui  in  Im- 
minent danger  of  world-wide  famine  on 
either  a  transitory  or  long-term  basis.  Having 
had  the  good  fortune  of  traveling  twice 
around  the  world  and  observing  first-hand 
tlie  agricultural  potential  of  many  coimirles, 
I  am  optimistic  about  mankind's  ability  to 
feed  noi  only  the  six  billion  people  who  It 
is  ealimatad  will  be  living  on  this  planet 
by  the  year  3000.  but  several  times  that 
number,  and  being  able  to  provide  abundant 
food  for  all  of  them. 

My  optimism  on  this  point  l.s  clouded  by 
my  wiiicerii  that  a  well-meaiiliig  hut  inade- 
quately informed  public  may  become  so  ex- 
orcioed    about    the    problems    of    pollution, 
either   real  or  Imagined,   that  public  policy 
will  fiiroe  us  liito  Irrailuiial  action  that  will 
udlihor  bntiance  nur  environment  nor  make 
It  pobblblo  f(ir  us  u>  develop  our  resources  for 
produoiag  the  abundant  food  and  ftbf  r  whicli 
a  iionslderahly  larger  population  will  require 
Our  world  mav.  Indeed,  endure  hun^'er  pangs 
by  the  year  aooo.  but  if  it  do^H  it  will  not  be 
Iwoaube  the  remiurcfa  of  uur  planet  are  Inade- 
(juutu  111  feed  Iwloo  l.ho  current  population  of 
the    world,    but    because   our   utteniion   and 
energion  will   have  been   misdirected   toward 
the  attainment  of  a  helauce  of  nature,  a^i 
nature  now  exists,  or  toward  H.ime  hypothet- 
ical balauoa  of  nature  which  supposedly  ex- 
isted at  an  earlier  date  Such  endeavora  would 
drain  our  energies  and  lead  only  to  disap- 
pointment beoause  the  bkiephere  upon  which 
life  depends  U.  in  Itaelf,  a  dynamic  and  con- 
stantly  uhauging   entity.   The  forcea   acting 
\ipou  the  earth  and  li.i  hliwphere  are  both 
exierual    and    Internal.    The   external    forces 
exerieil    by    the   solar   syBtem   are   so   mueJi 
Knsater  than  tlie  Internal   forces  exerted  by 
man  that  It  la  oertalnly  opf  n  to  conjecture  as 
to  whether  the  eftoria  of  man  lilmaelf  r«ally 
ruiuu  for  very  much  in  lern\s  of  determlnlni; 
the  direction  of  the  gross  environmental  re- 
gime within  the  biosphere   But  even  so,  man 
does  have  a  rather  subauiuial  onpablllty  to 
lurtuence  his  linni«»cllate  environment  and  a-i 
I  ouiKiioulloua    world  duaens,"  we  must  strive 
to  understand  the  ooiuequenc«s  ivf  our  ac- 
tions and   respond   with   rational   action   to 
pievent  dcierloraiion  of  the  euMronment  In- 
sofar  as  vse  have  the  oapability  to  aitect  what 
happens  i>u  our  planet 

Whatever  the  long  raiv^e  etTect:i  of  our  con- 
cern about  Ute  environment  and  our  concern 
alKuii  population  oontnJ.  It  Is  qtiiie  dear 
that  all  of  us  In  agrloulture  are  faced  with  the 
oppurnndiv  and  challei\ge  ivf  ft«<«ding  more 
and  uuire  people  with  the  limited  amount  of 
arable  land  that  U  avaUabie  We  can  meet 
iheae  ihallengea  ami  opjKvnuuuiea  oX  the  fu- 
ture In  ia>e  of  three  ways:  (i)  increase  per 
acre  yield*  uf  w\ips  and  per  unit  yields  of 
liv«>Bti>ok  and  Uvestivk  prv>ducts;  (»»  nnd  new 
souroea  uf  ft,.od  frivm  the  ooeana  or  fT\»m  foi^l 
luels;  (3 1  reduce  the  rate  of  populatloik 
growth  as  quloklv  as  we  can  and  hojMS  that 
populaiU'ii  will  stabiliee  at  some  future  date 
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at  which  time  we  are  able  to  balance  the  de- 
mand for  food  and  fiber  with  our  capaoUlues 
to  produce. 

While  I  am  hopeful  about  bringing  the 
level  of  education,  on  a  world-wide  basis,  to 
a  pouit  that  jKjpulatlon  can  be  stabilized  at 
8<jme  multiple  of  our  present  world  popula- 
tion, I  do  not  see  possibilities  of  population 
control  becoming  markedly  effective  short  of 
a  world  population  at  least  four  times  ac  large 
an  the  present  world  population  ol  slightly 
more  than  3.2  bUllon  people.  If  one  accepts 
that  premise,  then  the  future  of  agriculture 
la  niled  with  opportunity.  Our  task  In  agri- 
culture will  be  to  make  each  acre  tremen- 
dously more  productive  than  It  has  ever  been 
In  the  past  and  to  do  this  within  the  context 
of  avoiding  environmental  deterioration. 
Hopefully,  we  bhould  be  able  to  improve  our 
environment  as  we  Increase  our  capability  to 
produce  food  and  fiber.  That  won't  be  easy 
but  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  Most  of  the  soil 
and  water  conserving  practices  which  we  have 
put  Into  efTect  here  In  the  United  States  over 
ihe  pa«t  40  years  have,  Indeed  proved  to  be 
helpful  in  boosting  production. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  seeing  agriculture  In  Ohio  and 
ihrouKhout  our  nation  and  the  world  become 
very  much  more  sophisticated  than  It  has 
been  in  the  past.  This  means  that  all  of  us 
are  polng  to  have  to  become  belter  students 
and  better  scholars.  It  means,  also,  that  In- 
vestments In  all  .segments  of  agriculture 
from  the  soil  to  the  ultimate  consumer  are 
g(jlng  to  be  higher-  much  higher!  Oppor- 
tunities for  success  in  agriculture  are  going 
to  be  greater,  and  so  are  the  opportunities 
for  failure!  These  things  mean  that  we  must 
do  a  better  job  of  marshalling  facts  and  uti- 
lizing those  facts  in  exposing  and  refuting 
the  misinformation  which  continues  to  be 
circulated  relative  to  agriculture's  role  In  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  environment.  We 
must  work  harder  to  overcome  the  accusa- 
tions that  agriculture  Is  careless  or  negligent 
In  Its  use  of  modern  production  Inputs. 

For  those  of  you  who  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  It,  I  would  recommend  that 
you  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  maga- 
zine for  September  5.  1970,  and  read  Earl 
McMunn's  editorial  entitled  "Let's  Reason 
Together  "  from  which  I  have  taken  the  fol- 
lowing quotation: 

"Some  people  call  for  a  ban  of  all  pesti- 
cides as  the  way  to  cut  down  on  pollution. 
They  don't  know  how  much  farm  chemi- 
cals hove  contributed  to  our  high-quality, 
low-cost  food  supply  Or  even  that  a  host  of 
safeguards  already  surround  the  use  of  chem- 
icals In  food  production 

"Bvit  we  have  reached  a  time  when  people 
are  making  a  great  many  demands  all  in  the 
name  of  Improving  the  envlronmeiu.  They 
want  Instant  answers.  They  arent  even  much 
concerned  about  facts. 

"But  facts  we  must  have,  and  must  vise. 
It  the  welfare  of  all  the  ptt>ple  is  to  be  pro- 
tected. This  Is  not  the  time  to  let  emotion 
replace  reason  You  cant  support  many  peo- 
ple In  a  sterile  environment.  It  might  be 
clean,  but  It  wouldn't  feed  people  " 

Dr  Philip  Handler.'  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  said  much  the 
same  thins  m  his  talk  at  the  dedication  of 
the  li»eb  Building  at  the  Marine  Biological 
ljtb^<raiory  at  Wo^>ds  Hole,  Massachusetts, 
last  June,  and  I  quote- 

"The  grv^wing  wave  of  public  concern 
for  the  quality  of  the  envirvMiment  ha^  been 
aroused  in  large  mea.-ure,  by  scientists  who 
fXAgger.'ite  the  all-too-genulne  deterioration 
of  the  euvlroument:  who.  seemingly,  seek 
to  have  national  policy  made  by  re;tora:iou 
of  horror  storlee-  when  what  U  required  :* 
nuantitatlve.  scientific  evaluation  of  the  real, 
but   as   yet   tmknown    dimensions   of   -.hese 
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problems.  Through  their  efforts,  science  u 
thought  (in  the  minds  of  others)  to  have 
contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life;  science  Is  equated  with  technology 
and  both  are  Judged  to  be  Immoral  What 
ihould  be  made  clear  Instead  Is  that  we  have 
embarked  upon  the  painful  transition  from 
a  society  where  almost  all  Judgments  were 
made  In  a  market  economy  to  a  society 
which  is  learning  to  make  Its  major  decisions 
In  the  public  sector,  where  the  government 
must  learn  to  weigh  hazard  against  benefit. 
usually  not  to  the  same  groups,  to  weigh 
the  costs  of  public  Improvements  against 
the  price  of  inaction.  In  a  democracy,  such 
decisions  come  hard  and  we  are  not  yet 
competent  In  this  art.  Witness  the  plethora 
of  national  problems  with  which  neither 
Congress  nor  the  Administration  has  learned 
to  cope.  Meanwhile,  the  manner  of  directing 
attention  to  these  problems  has  ttu-ned  both 
our  decision -makers  and  our  youth  against 
science.  This  nation  may  yet  pay  a  dreadful 
price  for  the  public  behavior  of  scientists 
who  depart  from  fact  and  reason  to  Indulge 
themselves   In   hyperbole. 

"Alarmed  voices  advocate  retreat  from  our 
technological  civilization,  as  If  life  had  been 
better  in  some  bygone  age  when  our  an- 
cestors lived  closer  to  nature  than  do  we. 
deflnng  a  return  to  'good  old  days'  that 
HL-ver  were.  For  my  part,  I  much  prefer  that 
we  attempt  to  manage  our  technological 
civilization  yet  more  successfully,  remedying 
the  errors  of  the  past,  building  the  glorious 
world  that  only  science-based  technology 
can  make  possible." 

In  all  of  the  furor  about  DDT  people  seem 
to  forget.  If  they  ever  knew,  that  In  1950 
there  were  200  million  people  In  the  world 
suffering  from  malaria  and  two  million  of 
them  died  each  year.  Now.  twenty  vears 
later,  40  percent  of  the  world's  population 
live  In  malaria  free  areas.  Another  40  per- 
cent live  In  areas  protected  bv  currently 
active  DDT  control  programs.  In  India  alone 
there  were  75  million  cases  of  malaria  re- 
ported In  1953.  In  1967  there  were  fewer 
than  100.000  cases  of  malaria  In  India.  That's 
one  case  in  1967  for  every  750  cases  that  there 
were  14  years  earlier.  And  even  that  number 
has  been  going  down  every  year.  The  pitiful 
part  of  all  this  Is  that  we  do  not  yet  have 
on  record  a  single  human  death  caused  by 
Intake  of  DDT  In  normal  food  consumption. 

Without  pesticides  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  $7  4  billion  ( which  was  the  value 
of  agrlctUtural  exports  for  1967)  and  which 
amounts  to  24  percent  or  our  total  export 
Income  would  be  entirely  eliminated  simply 
because  pesticides  have  accounted  for  at  least 
20  to  30  percent  of  our  increased  crop  yields 
during  the  past  three  decades  and  without 
that  Increased  production  there  would  be 
no  agricultural  products  available  for  ex- 
port. When  something  like  Maize-Dwarf- 
Mcsalc  comes  along,  as  it  did  In  1961.  or 
when  we  are  hit  with  a  devastating  disease 
like  Southern  Corn  Leaf  Blight,  as  we  have 
been  this  Niear.  we  find  out  rather  quickly 
that  our  agricultural  stu-pluses.  which  repre- 
sent only  four  percent  of  our  agricultural 
output,  are  none  too  greac  It  is  how  we  iso- 
late our  surpluses  from  the  marked,  or  what 
we  do  ab<.>u:  them  in  terms  of  our  firm 
prot;r,im>.  that  is  the  important  matter.  Un- 
less we  have  a  siaeable  surplus  at  all  times, 
somebody  will  inevitably  eo  hunzry  when 
disaster  strikes.  Our  concern,  if  it  is  to  be 
realistic,  should  Involve  the  maintenance 
of  a  re»st>nable  surplus  a:  all  timee  and  as- 
surance on  the  part  of  our  government  that 
the  farmers'  interest  will  be  considered  In 
both  the  stockpiling  and  the  subsequent  sale 
of  vitally  needed  surpluses. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  cur  fellow  cltl- 
?ens  should  be  ccmforted  in  knowing  that  no 
pesticide  can  be  used  in  the  United  States  of 
.\m«ric*  until  that  pesticide  has  received 
approval  cf  the  several  fecteral  agencies  whose 
duty  it  is  to  work  with  state  sovemmeiits  in 
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protecting  our  food  supply.  Concerns  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
tl>e  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  all  represented  In  the  recently  estab- 
lished Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Aa 
In  the  past,  our  citizens  will  continue  to 
liave  assurance  that  not  only  Is  their  food 
supply  protected  but  so  also  Is  their  Interest 
in  fish  and  wildlife  and  In  the  total  quality 
of  the  environment. 

As  you  folks  know  so  well,  our  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
heavily  committed  to  a  continuing  program 
of  research  relative  to  pesticide  effectiveness, 
to  pesticide  safety,  and  to  a  concern  for  elim- 
ination of  deleterious  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Pesticides  are  extremely  important  to  agri- 
cultural production  In  the  United  States. 
They  rank  second  only  to  fertilizer  In  terms 
of  their  dollar  return  per  dollar  Invested. 
A  1968  study  » Indicated  that,  on  the  average, 
fertUlzer  returns  $4.50  for  every  dollar  In- 
vested m  It.  Pesticides  return  $4.16.  Machin- 
ery returns  $2.43  for  every  dollar  Invested 
in  It. 

At  least  some  of  the  current  hysteria  about 
pesticides  would  be  ludicrous  were  not  the 
consequences  of  unwise  action  growing  out 
of  that  hysteria  so  deeply  Involved  with  the 
well-being  of  literally  millions  upon  millions 
of  our  fellow  human  beings  all  around  the 
globe.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  modern 
drugs  save  millions  of  lives.  We  know,  also, 
that  some  people  have  died  through  careless 
use  or  overdose  of  commonly-used  medicinal 
drugs.  It  is  paradoxical,  therefore,  that  no- 
body wants  to  ban  penicillin  because  peni- 
cillin (the  allergic  reaction  to  It)  kills  a 
great  many  more  people  each  year  than 
pesticides.  Automobiles  kill  55-60.000  peo- 
ple a  year  and  they  remain  thousands  more 
than  that.  Yet  we  seem  to  accept  the  fact 
that  because  the  automobile  has  led  to  a 
better  way  of  life  for  all  of  us,  we  will  toler- 
ate this  rather  high  rate  of  mayhem  on 
the  highways.  The  point  I  would  like  to  make 
Is  that  ice  must  learn  to  balance  benefits 
against  risks,  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
pesticides,  automobiles,  penlcUlln  or  any 
other  element  of  our  environment.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  aspirin  annually  kills 
several  times  as  many  people  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  our  pesticides.  Aspirin  killed 
ten  times  more  people  in  1961  than  did 
parathlon.  and  parathlon  Is  a  dangerous 
pesticide  In  terms  of  human  health  for  those 
who  handle  the  product.  Most  of  our  In- 
secticides, herbicides  and  fungicides  are  quite 
safe  to  handle  and  the  dosage  required  for 
injury  to  human  health  Is  not  only  very 
high  but  the  Incidence  of  human  death 
from  those  pes'lcldes  Is  very,  very  low. 

A  sizeable  part  of  our  present-day  pollu- 
tion problem  stems  from  Individual  Irre- 
sponsibility. This  Is  documented  by  the  fact 
that  our  Federal  Government  expects  to 
spend  $21.6  million  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  just  to  clean  up  litter  left  by  U.S. 
citizens  on  federal  lands,  notably  the  na- 
tional parks.  The  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment win  not  be  checked  until  all  of 
our  people  realize  that  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment starts  and  stops  with  the  actions 
of  the  individual  citizen.  It  may  make  head- 
lines to  castigate  automobile  manufacturers 
or  chemical  companies,  but  pollution  con- 
trol and  environmental  quality  are  largely 
the  outgrowth  of  what  you  arid  I  and  our 
fellow  citizens  do  In  our  day-to-day  living 
patterns.  The  automobile  manufacturers  and 
chemical  companies  are  providing  goods  and 
services  because  society  demands  them.  What 
each  one  of  us  must  do  is  to  recognize  that 
there  are  problems  of  environmental  quality 
m  our  land.  Having  recognized  the  problem, 
we  must  all  share  responsibility  for  It  rather 

'Headley,  J.  c.  1968.  Estimating  the  Pro- 
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than  seek  scapegoats.  The  only  approach 
that  makes  sense  Is  for  all  of  us  to  join 
hands,  and  as  men  of  good  will,  to  alleviate 
and  correct  the  problems  of  pollution  which 
beset  us.  The  recent  efforts  spent  In  creat- 
ing awareness  and  in  sensitizing  our  citizens 
can  now  best  he  devoted  to  the  sincere  and 
serious  seeking  of  solutions  to  our  problems 
In  a  spirit  which  to  paraphrase  Abraham 
Lincoln  win  hold  malice  toward  none  and 
be  charitable  to  all. 

While  I  would  certainly  be  the  last  to 
advocate  a  lack  of  concern  about  the  need 
to  make  pesticides  ever-safer,  or  to  advocate 
leniency  In  enforcement  of  pesticide  regu- 
lations, I  would  nonetheless  wish  to  make 
It  abundantly  clear  that  man  has  been  up- 
setting the  balance  of  nature  since  he  first 
set  foot  upon  this  earth.  Most  of  that  upset 
must  have  been  In  the  right  direction  or 
we  would  not  have  Increased  life  expectancy 
by  one  percent  per  year  over  each  one  of  the 
past  fifty  years.  The  point  I  would  emphasize 
Is  that  we  are  moving  In  the  right  direction ! 
Conscientious  people  are  working  diligently 
at  making  life  on  our  planet  more  pleasant 
and  more  healthful.  We  have  accomplished 
miracles  and  near  miracles  In  improving  the 
lot  of  human  beings  In  these  United  States 
of  America  and  throughout  the  world!  We 
must  not — we  dare  not — let  the  detractors 
of  our  system  of  government — those  who 
would  destroy  us — convince  us  of  anything 
else. 

You  and  I  have  seen,  time  and  time  again, 
what  Intelligent,  well-intentioned  men  can 
do  through  close  cooperation  and  hard  work. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  we  can  develop  and 
utilize  science  and  technology  in  ways  which 
win  give  us  clean  air,  pure  water,  abundant 
wildlife  and  an  attractive  countryside  capable 
of  producing  the  food,  fiber  and  forest  prod- 
ucts that  we  want  and  need.  For  example, 
here  In  Ohio,  we  have  been  accused  of  using 
too  much  nitrogen  for  our  crops.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  we  used  the  nitrogen  fertilizer 
that  we  ought  to  be  using,  we  could  In  many 
cases  decrease  pollution  arising  from  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  in  that  the  Improved 
crop  production  would  actually  assist  In  de- 
creasing soil  erosion  and  thereby  retain  the 
phosphorus  and  potassium  In  Its  original 
field  location.  If  we  were  to  follow  all  of  the 
presently  recommended  practices  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  our  losses  from  erosion 
would  be  substantially  reduced.  The  admoni- 
tion to  "follow  recommended  practices"  ap- 
plies to  almost  anything  and  everything  we 
do !  Anything  done  to  excess,  whether  driving 
an  automobile  too  fast,  or  taking  an  overdose 
of  aspirin — or  whatever  the  excess  may  be — 
tends  to  sow  the  seeds  of  trouble.  We  know 
that  nitrogen  fertilizers,  when  properly  used, 
will  actually  decrease  pollution  from  other 
fertilizer  elements,  be  they  natural  or  com- 
mercial in  origin.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  nitrogen,  or  the  potassium,  or 
the  phosphorus  be  derived  from  so-called 
natural  sources  or  whether  they  come  In  a 
bag  They  are  chemically  the  same.  They 
change  from  one  form  to  another,  and  they 
react  the  same  in  the  soli  substralt  regard- 
less of  source.  We  don't  need  to  apologize  for 
using  commercial  fertilizers  any  more  than 
we  need  to  apologize  for  using  pesticides! 
We  should  be  thankful  that  we  have  them 
to  use. 

The  point  I  would  stress  Is  that  all  of  us 
must  work  diligently  to  be  sure  that  we  exer- 
cise utmost  care  in  our  use  of  fertilizers, 
pesticides,  or  whatever,  regardless  of  whether 
we  obtain  our  recommendations  from  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development 
Center,  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice, from  Industry  representatives  or  any 
other  reliable  source.  All  of  us  who  are  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  our  nation's  largest  and  most 
vital  industry  must  deal  with  precise  Infor- 
mation and  we  must  "go  the  second  mile"  in 
making  just  as  sure  as  It  Is  humanly  possible 
to  be  sure  that  the  "instructions  on  the 
label"  are  understood  and  followed  by  those 
whom  we  serve. 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
pri\'ilege  to  submit  a  statement  today  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee No.  4  on  behalf  of  equal  rights 
for  women.  [  feel  that  we  should  move 
swiftly  to  eliminate  sex-based  discrimi- 
nation in  our  law  and  in  our  society. 

I  insert  my  statement  in  the  Re'".ord 
at  this  point: 

Statement  op  Hon.  Claude  Pepper 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  submit  a 
statement  to  this  distinguished  Subcommit- 
tee on  behalf  of  equal  opportunities  for  the 
women  of  America. 

I  have  joined  the  gentlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan, Mrs.  Grlflaths,  In  sponsoring  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women.  This  is  a  cause  In  which 
I  have  long  been  enlisted  and  my  resolution 
In  this  Congress,  House  Joint  Resolution 
497,  expressed  the  commitment  which  I  have 
set  forth  in  other  resolutions  in  previous 
Oongreaeee. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  legislation,  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  last  year,  should  be  sjjeedlly 
reported  to  the  Floor  for  action  again  this 
year.  Amendments  to  assure  women  equal 
rights  under  the  law  have  been  Introduced 
in  each  Congress  since  1923.  Its  passage  by 
the  Congress  and  ratification  by  the  States 
Is  now  long  overdue. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  i>as6age  of 
this  amendment  Is  enough.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  be  a  ooeponsor  of  H.R.  916,  the 
Women's  Equality  Act  of  1917,  to  provide 
specifically  for  the  elimination  of  sex  dis- 
crimination In  many  areas  of  American  life. 

This  legislation  would  (1)  prohibit  sex 
discrimination  In  public  accommodations, 
(2)  ehnlnate  sex  discrimination  in  public 
facilities  and  public  education,  (3)  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  Include  sex  discrimination  In  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  (5)  Insure  equal 
employment  opportunity  In  the  hiring  of 
State  and  local  government  employees,  (6) 
remove  the  exemption  of  educational  Insti- 
tutions from  equal  employment  opportunity 
laws,  (7)  provide  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  with  cease  and  desist 
powers,  (8)  prohibit  sex  discrimination  In 
the  sale,  rental,  or  financing  of  housing  or 
In  the  provision  of  brokerage  services,  (9) 
apply  equal  pay  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  women  in  executive,  ad- 
ministrative and  professional  positions,  (10) 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  matching  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment  of  commissions 
on  the  status  of  women.  (11)  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  recommendations  to  equalize  the 
treatment  of  the  sexes  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and 
the  Family  Assistance  Act,  and  (12)  require 
the  Commissioner  of  Elducatlon  to  conduct 
a  survey  and  report  to  Congress  on  the  denial 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  because  of 
sex  and  make  recommendations  to  eliminate 
such  denial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  both  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  the  women's  equality 
act.  As  Professor  Leo  Kanowltz  said  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  last 
May,  the  passing  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  "demonstrate  an  unshakable  In- 
tention to  eliminate  every  last  vestige  of 
sex-based  discrimlnaLlcn  in  American  law." 
The  women's  equality  act.  Implementing  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Tsisk 
Force  en  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties, would  move   p>o6itlvely   to  erase  many 
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exlstLug  inequities  in  some  of  the  mu6t  vital 
areas  of  life. 

Much  of  this  discriminatory  legislation  and 
practice  datea  from  ui  era  when  women  were 
In  a  highly  dependent  status  in  ne«d  of  spe- 
cial protection.  Today,  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  work  force  consLsts  of  women  and  one- 
eighth  ckf  these  worlElng  women  serve  as  the 
sole  heads  of  households.  I  believe  the  only 
true  protection  for  them  and  all  wojnen  In 
our  time  Is  full,  legal,  enforced  equality  for 
women,  ajid  the  best  way  to  insure  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  equality  under  law  la 
for  us  to  adopt  the  equal  rights  amendment 
and  the  Women's  Equality  Act  of  1971  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS/MISSING  IN  ACTION 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  American  has  ever  been  Im- 
prisoned by  an  enemy  power  for  a  longer 
period  than  many  of  our  citizens  now 
suffering  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  will  be  7 
years  this  Friday  that  one  American  cap- 
tain will  have  spent  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vietcong.  Can  you  remember  what  you 
were  doing  7  years  ago?  What  your  chil- 
dren looked  like  then?  What  the  political 
situation  was?  That  was  the  America  this 
particular  POW  remembers.  He  knew  lit- 
tle of  how  far  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam would  go,  or  what  was  in  store  for 
him,  or  realized  that  his  captors  were 
capable  of  containing  him  for  7  years. 

Par  too  long,  the  American  public  was 
not  aware  of  prisoners  of  war.  Now  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  do  know 
something  about  the  situation,  there  is 
more  attention  being  paid  and  the  week 
of  concern  was  passed  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Now  that  the  problem  is  out  in  the 
open,  however,  we  find  that  there  are  un- 
truths or  half-truths  to  fight,  especially 
the  belief  that  the  end  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment automatically  will  bring  all  our 
families  together  again.  The  facts  are 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  promised  in 
1968  to  discuss  the  prisoners  of  war  if  we 
halted  bombing  raids  over  the  north.  The 
raids  stopped  and  1,600  men  are  still 
Incarcerated. 

They  are  imprisoned  in  solitary  con- 
finement In  French  concrete  prisons, 
seldom,  if  ever,  catching  sight  of  another 
American.  They  are  imprisoned  in  bam- 
boo cages  In  South  Vietnam  Jungles — 
yes,  South  Vietnam— suffering  from  fllth 
«md  diseases  beyond  our  imagination. 
They  are  forced  to  survive — If,  indeed, 
they  have — in  20-feet  deep  pits  In  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

Now  comes  an  even  more  diabolical 
disclosure. 

Mrs.  Joan  Vinson,  national  coordinator 
of  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing,  and 
whose  husband.  Col.  Bobby  Vinson,  has 
been  missing  since  1968  in  Southeast 
Asia,  reports  that  North  Vietnam  has  cut 
off  the  mail — as  sparse,  censored  and  full 
of  propaganda  as  it  was. 

Of  course,  that  Army  captain  we  men- 
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tioned  at  first,  who  was  captured  by  the 
Vietcong  on  March  26,  1964,  has  never 
been  heard  from.  In  fact,  only  one  family 
has  ever  received  mail — one  letter — from 
a  husband  or  son  held  prisoner  by  the 
Vietcong.  the  Pathet  Lao  or  by  Com- 
munists in  Cambodia.  And  the  828  men 
missing  in  these  areas  have  never  been 
identified  by  their  captors.  Only  339  of 
the  780  men  missing  or  held  captive  in 
North  Vietnam  have  been  identified.  And 
Hanoi,  with  great  fanfare,  announced  a 
year  ago  that  they  would  be  allowed  to 
write  their  families  at  least  once  a 
month.  During  1970,  mail  from  some  of 
these  men  did  come  through.  But  not  one 
letter  arrived  in  January  or  February, 
and  none  have  reached  their  families  so 
far  this  month. 


March  25,  1971 


CAREY  CRONEIS— DISTINGUISHED 
SCIENTIST.  EDUCATOR.  AND  HU- 
MANITARIAN 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Texas  and  in  Houston,  we  point  with  sin- 
cere and  justifiable  pride  to  the  many 
great  men  who  are  leading  our  State  to 
greatness  in  their  respective  fields  of 
endeavor. 

None,  however,  surpasses  the  many 
contributions  made  by  my  longtime 
friend.  Dr.  Carey  Croneis,  chancellor  of 
Rice  University. 

A  distinguished  scientist,  educator,  and 
hiunanltarian,  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion with  which  he  is  regarded  in  our 
city  and  our  State  is  equally  reflected  in 
national  and  international  educational 
and  scientific  communities.  A  few  days 
ago,  on  March  14.  this  great  American 
educator  celebrated  his  70th  birthday. 
Because  so  many  of  my  colleagues  know 
Carey  Croneis  personally,  and  many  have 
children  attending  the  great  Rice  Uni- 
versity in  my  district  in  Houston,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  their  attention,  and 
to  his  many  friends  in  our  land,  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  this  distinguished 
American  authored  by  an  outstanding 
writer,  Nathan  Broch,  for  the  Rice  Uni- 
versity Review; 

Thk  Chancellor 
<By  Nathan  Broch) 

One  notable  facet  of  the  many  lives  of 
Carey  Croneis  is  that  of  them,  with  almost 
Inexorable  logic,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  Rice 
campus,  to  Houston,  to  Texas. 

The  Rice  Community,  the  City  of  Houston. 
and  the  State  of  Texas — almost  taking 
turns — have  honored  Croneis  for  projects  he 
helped  t>)  completion  for  services  he  wlllinglv 
and  selflessly  rendered. 

When  confronted  with  the  weighty  list  of 
honors  that  have  come  to  him  since  his  ar- 
rival at  Rice  in  1954.  he  waves  them  all  aside, 
"I  have  had  more  recognition  than  I  deserve. 
The  point  Is  that  Houston  is  a  city  which  Is 
not  meager  with  plaudit.?  for  people  who 
come  here  from  other  towns,  other  parts  of 
the  country."  And  with  a  smile.  "A  le^s  typical 
Texan  than  I  am  you  couldn't  possibly  con- 
Jur  up.  Yet.  the  flne  people  here  have  made 
my  wife  and  me  feel  like  authentic  Texans 
ana  thus  we  both  have  been  very  much  at 
home  with  them." 


So  speaks  the  man  from  the  Great  Lakes 
are*  of  America,  looking  back  to  his  small 
hometown  of  Bucyrua,  Ohio,  where  he  wai 
bom  March  14.  1901.  On  his  fathers  side, 
the  family  (originally  Kronelsen)  came  from 
near  Wiesbaden.  Germany,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Prom  there,  his  paternal 
grandfather,  a  lad  of  some  17  at  the  time, 
sailed  aboard  a  schooner  to  America  during 
the  upheavals  of  the  1840's.  He  Joined  an 
uncle  who  operated  one  of  the  earlier  flour 
mills  in  Ohio,  now  an  historical  site. 

Grandfather  Croneis  died  in  1927.  aged  96. 
A  man  of  modest  means  he  nevertheless  re- 
membered his  grandson  Carey  in  his  will 
with  $250.  This  was  a  completely  unexpected 
windfall  which  promptly  went  Into  partial 
payment  of  a  $400  bill  for  the  typing  of  the 
latter's  all  too  bulky  Ph.D  thesis  at  Harvard. 

On  his  mother's  side  we  encounter  the  Rice 
Chancellor's  Irish  antecedent,  Grandfathw 
Will  Garner,  who  had  come  from  Ireland 
to  Ohio  via  Pennsylvania  to  marry  one  of 
the  state's  earliest  female  merchants,  a 
rather  unusual  woman  who  Insisted  on  driv- 
ing her  own  car  well  Into  her  eighties  when 
life  behind  the  wheel  was  quite  an  adven- 
ture even  for  the  males  of  the  species.  She 
was  Carolyn  Bergdorf  who.se  forebears  hailed 
from  the  Swiss  village  of  Bergdorf.  It  was 
Grandmother  Croneis,  however,  who  was 
the  superb  cook  In  the  family.  Young  Carey 
was  a  frequent  and  appreciative  visitor  to 
her  kitchen. 

The  Garner  set  of  grandparents  provided 
some  of  the  boy's  earliest  contacts  with 
books  and  meaningful  conversation.  This 
atmosphere  was  enriched  considerably  when 
Frederick  William  Croneis.  father  of  the 
future  Chancellor,  found  the  sale's  pitch 
of  traveling  purveyors  of  books  irresistible 
and  Invested  beyond  his  means  In  multi- 
volume  editions  of  Poe,  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
and  Jules  Verne,  to  name  Just  a  few.  There 
was  also  a  set  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca.  All  of  this  added 
up  to  a  small  but  well-stocked  private  li- 
brary for  the  times.  It  Is  also  fair  to  say  that 
Croneis'  ever-deejjenlng  love  for  the  Engllah 
language  Is  at  least  partly  rooted  in  this 
library  so  Judiciously  acquired  by  his  father. 
Before  he  even  entered  high  school,  Croneis 
had  run  through  most  of  these  books.  In- 
cluding goodly  port4on8  of  the  Brltannlca. 

Writing  Inevitably  followed  reading.  Some 
of  the  earliest  Croneis  efforts  In  poetry  were 
published  In  local  sheets.  His  feel  for  the 
Unguage  would  sharpen  and  ripen  with  the 
years.  Ultimately,  this  mastery  of  the  most 
basic  communication  tool  would  play  a 
significant  role  In  making  Croneis  Into  an 
outstanding  sclentiat-humanlst. 

Of  near-equal  Importance  In  shaping  the 
scientist-humanist  was  the  boy's  home  en- 
vironment. In  1913,  at  the  age  of  12,  he 
started  driving  the  primitive  Ford  truck  of 
the  Cronies  Brothers  grocery  and  pop  "bot- 
tling works."  He  also  developed  an  impres- 
sive clientele  among  homeowners  whoae 
lawns  needed  the  attention  of  a  manually- 
operated  mower.  His  customers  Included 
Bucyrus  Mayor  Valentine,  a  Croneis  neigh- 
bor and  owner  of  an  Imposing  carriage  house 
and  stables.  The  Valentine's  driveway  wti 
covered  with  glacial  gravel  that  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  the  future  geologist  Cronela. 
In  the  gravel,  as  the  young  boy  found  to 
his  fascination,  were  fragments  of  many 
kinds  of  rocks  and  minerals.  In  addition. 
Father  Croneis  had  collected  fossils  from 
some  of  the  quarries  In  the  Bucyrus  area. 
Many  of  these  were  exquisite  specimens.  The 
elder  Croneis.  who  did  not  fully  understand 
their  geological  significance,  did  know,  and 
poln'ed  out,  that  they  were  remains  of 
ancient  organisms,  and  not  "sports  of  na- 
ture." Probably  also  of  considerable  Influence 
was  the  fact  that  Mother  Nell  Croneis  was 
greatly  interested  in  "geography"  and  mape. 

The  boy's  day  would  start  with  a  first 
delivery  round  at  the  wheel  of  the  truck  at 
6  a.m.  He  would  flnlsh  up  in  Ume  to  make 
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It  to  school.  After  school  more  chores  awaited 
him.  At  the  time,  he  felt  he  was  working 
too  hard.  Yet,  the  boy's  work  was  not  a  very 
important  contribution  to  the  family's  eco- 
nomic life.  "I  did  not  work  In  wder  to  sur- 
vive, but  becavise  my  father  said,  'Every- 
one must  learn  to  work',"  the  Chancellor 
recall.'. 

Still,  mowing  lawns  and  driving  the  de- 
livery truck  of  the  family  business  were 
decidedly  non-glamorous  activities.  True  ad- 
venture was  lived  only  by  those  boys  privi- 
leged to  Join  railroad  gangs  during  vaca- 
tions. Finally  Croneis  persuaded  his  father 
to  let  him  work  on  the  railroad  during  some 
school  holidays.  He  also  spent  one  summer 
working  for  an  Ohio  utility  company.  While 
doing  that  he  devised  a  simple  method  of 
quickly  stenciling  the  utility  poles  instead 
of  employing  a  freehand  lettering  system 
then  In  use.  For  some  reason  nobody  had 
thought  of  that  before — at  least  In  that 
particular  part  of  the  country.  Young  Croneis 
ended  up  perhaps  the  key  figure  in  a  crew 
of  appreciative  older  men  who  could  leisure- 
ly make  their  dally  quota  of  numbered  poles 
for  the  company. 

His  teachers  at  Bucyrua  considered  him  a 
bright  boy  but  thought  his  Interests  too  wide- 
spread. He  was  fortunate  In  having  surpris- 
ingly good  science  instructors  In  the  Bucyrus 
public  schools  of  that  day.  But  best  remem- 
bered is  Miss  TJrsula  MiUg,  a  brilliant  young 
woman  who  taught  Latin  and  advanced  Eng- 
lish composition.  Mlse  Mills  wa«  a  discipli- 
narian and  the  frequent  target  of  student  as 
well  as  parental  criticism  that  usually  turned 
Into  awe  and  admiration  with  the  progress 
of  time  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
the  overly-prot«ct«d  offspring. 

"Miss  Mills  was  truly  a  'master  teacher.' 
She  was  an  Intellectual,  out  of  her  time,  out 
erf  her  place."  Croneis  remembers.  "She  re- 
mained In  Bucyrus  the  rest  of  her  life." 

On  June  7,  1918,  Miss  Mills  sent  Croneis  a 
congratulatory  note  on  the  occasion  of  his 
graduation  from  high  school.  She  wrote  in  a 
stately,  steady  hand  that  Croneis  had  done 
his  work  well  and  predicted,  quietly,  that 
he  would  continue  to  do  well. 

And  he  did. 

Prom  Bucyrus  he  moved  to  Denlaon  Uni- 
versity at  Granville,  Ohio,  less  than  100  miles 
from  his  hometown.  There  he  Joined  Phi 
Delta  Thete.  That  fraternity  had  several 
members  In  Bucyrus  who  had  Influenced  him 
to  attend  Denlson,  where  he  majored  In 
phy.5lca  and  chemistry.  (In  1968  the  fra- 
ternity would  honor  Croneis  by  naming  him 
Phi  Delta  Theta's  national  "Phi  of  the  Year.") 
He  did  not  take  a  "real  course"  In  geology 
tintll  the  second  semester  of  his  Junior  year. 
That  was  the  time  Klrtley  Mather  returned 
to  Denlson  from  a  geological  expedition  to 
South  America. 

"I  had  scarcely  known  of  Wm  before," 
says  Croneis.  "But  when  I  did  meet  Mather 
for  the  first  time,  I  was  Instantly  charmed. 
He  was  a  tremendous  teacher.  I  suppose  I'd 
have  to  rate  him  right  close  to  the  unsung 
Ursula  Mills  In  effectlvenese  as  an  educator. 
I  was  not  the  only  one  to  recognize  the  qual- 
ity of  his  work.  Shortly  after  I  was  graduated 
from  Denlson,  Mather  was  called  from  that 
small  liberal  arts  college  In  Ohio  to  a  jft-o- 
feeeorshlp  at  Harvard." 

In  that  relatively  short  time  at  Denlson 
Croneis  had  become  one  of  Mather's  prote- 
ges. Because  of  this,  Mather  recommended 
Croneis  to  Raymond  C.  Moore,  also  a  fellow 
Demsonlan,  and  another  of  America's  great 
geologists,  who  was  then  head  of  the  geology 
department  at  the  University  of  Kansas  at 
Uwrence.  On  obtaining  his  B.S.  at  Denlson 
in  1922,  Croneis  Joined  Moore  to  work  toward 
W«  MS.  which  he  received  In  1923.  Moore 
was  already  a  natlonally-knovm  figure.  He 
l»ad  been  Impressed  with  friend  Mather's 
recommendation  of  the  young  Denlson  grad- 
uate and  wanted  to  help  him  beyond  the 
WOO  scholarship  that  had  made  Croneis'  en- 
rollment at  Kansas  possible.  Such  help,  how- 
ever, required  the  solution  of  a  rather  com- 
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plex  problem:  Moore  only  had  avaUable 
$1,400  a  year  for  one  Instructor.  But  he 
needed  two.  Moore  therefore  suggested  that 
Croneis  split  the  $1,400  stipend  with  Harold 
Hoots.  This  gave  each  a  salary  of  $700  tor 
that  academic  year — ^plus  the  unorthodox 
and  newfangled  academic  designation  of  "as- 
sistant Instructor."  Hoots  went  on  to  be- 
come a  principal  officer  of  what  Is  now  the 
Atlantlc-Rlchfleld  OU  Company,  as  well  as 
an  Important  factotiun  In  the  development 
of  Stanford's  earth  science  activities. 

That  year  at  Kansas  marked  the  start  of 
Croneis'  teaching  career  and  the  genesis  of 
a  university  experience  that  woiUd  span  all 
known  academic  titles — except  Dean! — and  at 
least  one  that  possibly  had  never  been  heard 
of  before — "assistant  Instructor."  The  $700 
salary  that  went  with  the  "assistant  Instruc- 
torshlp"  helped  Croneis  survive  his  work  on, 
and  completion  of,  his  master's  thesis.  Even 
at  that  things  would  have  been  even  more 
lean  had  It  not  been  tor  the  culinary  skill  of 
Mrs.  Hoots.  Every  so  often  the  Hootses 
would  manage  to  have  their  fellow  "assist- 
ant Instructor"  over  to  their  small  attic 
apartment  for  king-sized  helpings  of  "a  big 
slumsulllon  stew  that  nourished  my  spirits 
while  helping  me  keep  alive."  (Kansas  and 
Moore  would  remember  Croneis  In  1962  with 
that  university's  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award — the  Kansas  equivalent  of  an  honor- 
ary doctorate.) 

In  the  summer  of  1923  Croneis  began  work 
with  the  State  Siu-vey  of  Kansas,  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  In  the 
nation  at  that  time.  While  Croneis  was  work- 
ing on  this  assignment,  Mather,  from  his 
vantage  point  at  Harvard,  heard  of  an  open- 
ing on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas at  Fayettevllle  where  he  himself  had 
taught  In  his  younger  days  and  where  he 
was  rather  well  remembered.  Mather  also 
enlisted  the  support  of  Moore  and  between 
the  two  of  them  they  made  a  strong  case 
for  the  hiring  of  Croneis,  at  the  tender  age 
of  22,  as  a  full-fledged  Instructor  of  geol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Arkansas  starting 
September  15.  1933. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  rather  momentous 
date  on  the  calendar  of  the  young  man  from 
Bucyrus — and  his  childhood  sweetheart  from 
the  same  town.  It  was  the  day  Grace  Wil- 
liams became  Mrs,  Carey  Cronela.  They  had 
grown  up  together  In  Bucyrus,  had  shared 
the  incisive  teaching  talents  of  Miss  MUls 
and  the  by  no  means  minimal  academic  and 
cult\iral  offerings  of  Denlson  University.  Now. 
as  she  started  on  her  life  as  Mrs.  Cronela,  the 
young  lady  from  Bucyrus  decided  to  com- 
plete her  education  by  enrolling  as  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas  where  her  hus- 
band, with  the  official  title  of  Instructor,  was 
actvially  carrying  a  work  load  normally  as- 
signed to  associate  professors.  Including  lec- 
tures to  large  classes. 

At  Arkansas  Croneis  established  a  rapport 
with  two  men  who  would  loom  large  on  the 
American  political  horizon  in  years  to  come: 
He  Informally  coached  J.  William  Pulbrlght 
for  his  Rhodes  scholarship  examinations 
while  the  future  senator  was  on  the  verge  of 
entering  the  university's  then  embryonic  law 
school.  (Croneis  also  coached  the  University 
of  Arkansas  tennis  team!)  Additionally  he 
was  a  faculty  colleague  of  Claude  Pepper,  a 
future  senator  from  Florida  who  had  Just 
left  Harvard  to  teach  law  at  Arkansas.  Croneis 
effectively  organized  popular  tours  of  cer- 
tain Arkansas  caves  and  lectured  and  wrote 
o  1  their  geological  significance.  Pepper  par- 
ticipated In  some  of  these  excursions,  and 
the  picnics  of  younger  faculty  members,  and 
on  occasion  would  candidly  outline  his  fu- 
ture political  plans. 

Croneis  remained  at  Arkansas  for  two 
years.  All  this  time,  Mather  had  kept  his  eye 
on  blm  from  Harvard  and  finally  was  able 
to  offer  him  financial  aid.  Croneis  accepted 
gladly  and  became  one  of  Mather's  assistants 
at  Harvard. 

Mather  was  not  only  one  of  the  best-known 
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geologists  of  his  day  but  be  was  also  a  world 
leader  in  cultural  and  church  affairs.  Addi- 
tionally he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  polished  lecturers  at  Harvard.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  bad  an  entrancing  way  of 
"performing"  his  gecriogy  course  rather  than 
merely  teaching  It.  Students  usually  ap- 
plauded leather's  presentations  by  stamping 
their  feet  and  whistling.  On  some  occasions 
Croneis  bad  to  take  over  Matber's  large  lec> 
ture  course.  His,  to  put  It  mildly,  was  a  hard 
act  to  follow.  Still,  Croneis,  too,  rated  the 
applause  of  Harvard  men  on  not  a  few  oc- 
casions. On  a  more  regular  basis  Ms  students 
Included  the  girls  from  RadcUffe  who  would 
move  Into  a  lecture  room  the  moment  the 
boys  had  vacated  the  place.  During  his  last 
year  at  Harvard  Croneis  also  lectured  to  a 
class  of  some  20  WeUesley  girls.  Economically 
all  of  this  amoiinted  to  three  different 
sources  of  Income — from  Harvard,  Radclifle 
and  Welleoley.  Therefore,  when  Cronela  with 
his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  accepted  an  offer  to 
Join  the  factilty  ctf  the  University  of  Ohlcago 
In  1928,  he  took  quite  a  financial  loss.  He 
went  to  Chicago  as  an  assistant  professor  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $2,700,  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  his  two  major  mentors — Mather  and 
Moore — held  their  Pb.D.'s  from  Chicago 
which  at  that  time  had  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished geology  departments  In  the  world. 

His  move  to  Chicago  brought  Croneis  into 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  famed  Round  Table 
of  the  university's  Quadrangle  Ciuh.  In  time 
he  became  president  of  the  Club.  As  vice 
president  he  bad  authored  one  or  two  of  that 
organization's  more  notable  Christmas 
Revels.  Croneis'  Chicago  period  also  marked 
the  beginnings  of  the  flne  art  collection  he 
and  Mrs.  Croneis — an  artist  in  her  own 
rtght — were  able  to  assemble. 

Chicago  also  marked  Croneis'  flnal  and  de- 
cisive commitment  to  geology,  as  teacher,  re- 
searcher and  academic  administrator.  It  alao 
firmed  up  his  lifelong  association  with  Amer- 
ican higher  education,  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion to  enter  the  corporate  and  potentially 
highly  profitable  arena  of  the  oil  business. 
In  time,  he  would  find  that  geology  had  be- 
come an  Ideal  intellectual  vehicle  "In  the 
LyelUan  and  Darwinian  sense"  because  It  al- 
lowed him  to  retrace  their  footsteps,  enter 
the  places  they  bad  kna>wn  and  probe  their 
thoughts. 

The  man  who  In  all  probability  could  have 
become  a  novelist  or  playwright — or  both — 
has  never  tired  of  the  ceaseless  drama  the 
earth  sciences  present.  When  he  made  the 
curtain  rise  over  bis  own  concept  of  what 
geology  Is  or  should  be,  he  never  failed  to  be 
awed  by  the  revelation  of  "the  enormity  of 
time  and  the  Inevitability  of  change."  This 
dual  concept  he  came  to  consider  as  bis  guid- 
ing light  in  geology's  relentless  probing  to- 
ward the  dawn  of  the  earth  and  the  begin- 
nings of  man.  "This,"  says  Croneis,  "Is  what 
It  Is  all  about." 

In  this  spirit  he  created  the  Geology  Sec- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry,  founded  by  Julius  Rosenwald.  In- 
scribed around  the  base  of  the  musevma's 
center  dome  are  some  of  Its  most  frequently 
quoted  words:  "Science  Discerns  the  Laws  of 
Nature;  Industry  Applies  Them  to  the  Needs 
of  Man."  Used  without  crediting  their  au- 
thor, these  words  were  written  by  Cronela  In 
a  brochure  for  the  1933-34  Chicago  World 
Fair  for  which.  In  1934,  he  also  served  as 
director  of  the  Hall  of  Science. 

Croneis  remained  In  Chicago  until  1944. 
hl.3  tenure  spanning  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  entry  of  the  U.S.  Into  World  War  II. 
E.^rly  In  the  war  be  was  called  upon  to  Join 
the  National  Defense  Research  Council.  He 
was  occupied  with  certain  aspects  of  chem- 
ical warfare — and  the  exploration  of  pos- 
sibilities of  throwing  a  smoke  camouflage 
curtain  over  the  coastlines  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  course  of  this  project,  Cronela 
actually  walked  a  goodly  portion  of  the  coun- 
try's Pacific  coast — and  directed  experiments 
on  Padre  Island,  Texas. 
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UU  wartime  service  also  took  hlzn  to  Ecua- 
dor and  its  Galapagos  Islands  where  be 
landed  aboard  one  of  the  first  airplanes  ever 
to  put  down  on  a  newly  constructed  landing 
field.  In  the  course  of  thU  expedition,  Cronels 
als3  took  the  hrst  Kodachrome  aerial  photo- 
graphs of  the  Galapagos  group.  He  did  so  In 
a  prlinitive  Jerry-rigged  harness  after  remov- 
ing the  cabin  door  from  the  DC-2  In  which 
he  was  flying.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
contribution  Cronels  made  during  the  war 
was  hla  selection,  In  cooperation  with  Colonel 
Robert  D.  McLeod,  of  the  San  Jose  proving 
grounds  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  use 
by  the  U.8  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  These 
extensive  Panamanian  proving  grounds  re- 
mained In  use  until  about  a  decade  ago. 

Despite  his  youth,  Cronels  had  been  con- 
sidered for  the  presidency  of  a  number  of 
universities  during  his  tenure  at  Chicago.  He 
was  not  seriously  interested — until  he  was 
approached  by  Belolt  College  In  Wisconsin. 
Pounded  in  1846,  the  college  was  heavy  on 
tradition  and  substance —  particularly  In  the 
earth  sciences.  Two  of  the  world's  most  ruDted 
geologists  had  taught  there,  T.  C.  Chamberlln 
and  RolUn  D.  Salisbury.  Chamberlln  had 
moved  from  Belolt  to  become  President  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  later  to  be 
the  organizing  head  of  the  Department  of 
Otology  at  Chicago;  and  Salisbury  later  be- 
came Dean  of  the  famed  Ogden  Graduate 
School  at  that  university. 

The  Belolt  origins  of  these  two  men  helped 
Induce  Cronels  in  1944  to  become  the  school's 
fifth  president  In  almost  100  years.  Although 
long  by  today's  standards,  the  10-year  Cronels 
tenure  at  Belolt  was  one  of  the  shortest  In 
the  school's  history.  Yet,  the  ties  he  and  his 
family  established  with  the  Belolt  commu- 
nity proved  to  be  most  enduring.  Both  Cro- 
nMs  daughters,  the  future  Mrs.  (William  C.) 
Christine  Sayres  and  Mrs.  (Theodore)  Cath- 
erine Alfred,  graduated  from  Belolt  with  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors  during  their  father's  pres- 
idency. Mrs.  Sayres,  an  artist  In  whose  honor 
the  Christine  Cronels  Sayres  Fund  has  been 
established  at  Rice,  died  several  months  ago. 
The  Cronelsee  have  four  grandchildren.  In 
February,  1971,  the  Chancellor  and  members 
of  his  family  were  among  the  guests  of  honor 
at  Belolt's  135th  anniversary  celebration.  The 
honor  was  well  deserved.  Belolt  had  suffered 
considerably  during  World  War  II.  The  col- 
lege's structure  as  on  outstanding  academic 
Institution  needed  rebuilding  and  Cronels  ac- 
cepted the  assignment.  He  lived  up  to  the 
Belolt  challenge  and  only  with  some  reluc- 
tance resigned  from  the  college's  presidency 
to  accept  another  challenge,  that  Is,  to  be- 
come Rice's  Provost  and  Harry  Carothers 
Weiss  Professor  of  Geology  in  1954. 

He  had  already  been  quite  aware  of  Rice 
during  his  Chicago  tenure.  He  had  occasion- 
ally visited  Houston  for  geological  confer- 
ences and  reunions  with  his  very  good 
friend,  the  noted  Houston  geologist  and  oil 
and  gas  expert  John  S.  Ivy.  a  Rice  Trustee 
who  now  a  Trustee  Emeritus.  Ivy  once  even 
showed  Cronels  the  Rice  campus  from  the 
air  aboard  a  private  plane. 

The  first  time  Cronels  actually  set  foot  on 
the  Rice  campus  wua  during  the  leSO's  as 
Ivy's  guest  at  a  football  game.  Some  20  year* 
later— In  1953 — the  Rice  leadership  officially 
approached  the  President  of  the  American 
Geological  Institute  to  design  a  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a  Geology  Department  at  Rice. 
The  Pre.sldent  of  the  American  Geological 
Institute  at  the  time  was  Carey  Cronels.  In 
an  attempt  to  be  helpful  to  his  science. 
Cornels  reduced  to  writing  his  concept  of  how 
a  Rice  Geology  Department  might  best  be 
organized,  aware  that  adequate  funds  from 
the  Wless  family  probably  would  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose.  A  nationwide 
search  for  a  man  to  put  the  Cornels  design 
Into  operation  was  undertaken  with  the  help 
of  such  famed  geological  greats  as  Wallace 
Pratt,  Everette  Lee  DeOolyer,  WUllam 
Wrather  (then  director  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
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Survey)  and  others.  The  search  continued 
until  someone  thought  of  asking  the  author 
of  the  plan  to  come  to  Rice  and  make  his 
concept  a  working  reality. 

That's  how  Cronels  came  to  the  campus.  His 
motivation  was  quite  simple.  He  believed 
that  Houston,  as  the  center  of  the  oil  indus- 
try, would  encourage  the  development  of  a 
distinguished  Geology  Department  at  Rice,  a 
department  animated  by  searching  for,  and 
possibly  even  creating,  new  Ideas,  backed  by 
a  faculty  of  high  quality.  In  addition  to  the 
Wiess  Professorship,  Cronels  was  given  the 
title  of  Provost  "by  way  of  acknowledgement 
that  I  had  held  an  administrative  post."  His 
duties  on  campus,  however,  were  at  first  not 
primarily  in  administration  but  centered 
rather  on  the  creation  of  the  Geology  Depart- 
ment. That  was  exactly  what  he  had  proposed 
to  do. 

Following  his  own  blueprint  for  the  depart- 
ment, Cronels  cast  about  for  young  men  to 
work  with  him  on  this  new  and  exciting  en- 
terprise. The  men  he  had  In  mind  would  be 
strong  in  the  basic  sciences  and  "real  geolo- 
gists" to  boot.  The  two  men  first  to  meet 
these  requirements  were  John  A.  S.  Adams 
whom  he  had  known  at  Chicago  and  John 
J.  W.  Rogers  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  With  Adams  and  Rogers  to  start 
with.  Cronels  proceeded  to  build  the  depart- 
ment's faculty,  assembling  a  staff  of  Ph.D's 
from  the  nation's  prestige  universities — Chi- 
cago. C&ltech,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and 
California.  The  people  he  attracted  to  Rice 
were  young,  modern  In  their  training.  His 
concentration  on  the  prestigious  schools 
was  an  exercise  In  simple  logic  since  he 
was  committed  to  the  building  of  an  out- 
standing department  at  Rice  and  the  so- 
called  prestige  schools  happened  to  have 
the  finest  departments  of  geology  at  the  time. 

After  starting  to  assemble  the  faculty 
Cronels  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  funding  a  building  for  his  creation.  He  was 
about  to  launch  a  major  drive  to  raise  a 
building  fund  when  his  valued  friend,  the 
ever-generous  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Wiess  announced 
that  she  and  her  daughters  would  finance 
the  structure  for  the  new  Geology  Depart- 
ment. Cronels  worked  closely  with  George 
Pierce,  the  architect.  In  developing  the  plans 
for  the  geology  building  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1958.  The  design  of  the  building — 
highly  flexible  and  serviceable — won  an  ar- 
chltectual  award. 

Had  Cronels  only  founded  the  Geology  De- 
partment at  Rice,  that  contribution  alone 
would  have  secured  for  him  a  notable  place 
in  the  University's  history.  However,  his  serv- 
ices went  far  beyond  the  campus  hedge. 

There  are  those  in  Houston  who  say  that 
Cronels  was  largely  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
in  this  area  However.  Croneis  himself  Insists 
that  the  germ  of  the  Idea  for  the  MSC  loca- 
tion originated  with  his  friend  John  Ivy 
around  1966.  It  Is  a  matter  of  history,  how- 
ever, that  both  Ivy  and  Cronels  broached  the 
Clear  Lake  land  Idea  to  the  board  of  the 
Houston-based  Humble  Oil  and  Refining 
Company.  As  a  result  mainly  of  these  efforts, 
the  Humble  board,  then  headed  by  Morgan 
Davis  (a  close  friend  not  only  of  Cronels  but 
also  of  Ivy  and  Rice  Board  Chairman  George 
R.  Brown ) .  gave  a  portion  of  the  West  Estate 
to  Rice — the  very  acreage  on  which  the  MSC 
was  to  rise.  In  1961  Croneis  saw  the  time  ripe 
to  sharpen  his  own  efforts  to  bring  MSC  to 
this  eirea. 

In  near-whodunit  fashion.  Cronels  "ac- 
cidentally on  purpose"  ran  into  N.\SA  Di- 
rector James  Webb  In  Washington  In  1961 
at  the  office  of  Hugh  Odlshew.  then  head  of 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  observ- 
ances. Competition  for  the  MSC  site  was 
fierce.  Among  strong  competitors  were  St. 
Louis  and  Boston.  After  St.  Louis  was  prac- 
tically eliminated  from  the  contest,  Boston 
continued  to  press  its  cause,  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  Harvard  and  M.I.T.  And 
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behind  all  this  academic  prestige  there 
loomed  the  not  inconsiderable  punch  of 
finely-honed  political  power — ancient,  prac- 
ticed and  shining  with  the  glamor  of  glided 
tradition. 

On  Houston's  side  were  the  persuasive 
powers  of  Albert  Thomas,  George  Brown, 
Carey  Cronels  and  many  others — plus  the 
warm  Gulf  Coast  climate.  The  NASA  people 
whlsperlngly  hoped  for  a  mllder-than-Bos- 
ton  climate  to  test  equipment  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  Just  as  Cronels  had  practically 
but  quietly  "guaranteed"  year-round  serenity 
and  warmth.  Hurricane  Car  la  roared  its  de- 
struction onto  the  Gulf  Coast. 

The  Bostontans  were  sure  that  Carla  had 
done  Irreparable  damage  to  Houston's  chance 
of  ever  housing  the  MSC.  Did  Carla  not  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  any  space-age  facility 
along  the  moody  Gulf  could  be  drowned  la 
torrential  hurricane  waters? 

Not  so,  Cronels  and  others  argued.  And  to 
back  up  this  rejoinder  the  top  NASA  braa* 
was  flooded  with  photographic  evidence  as- 
sembled by  Rice  Vice  President  James  R 
Sims,  then  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
demonstrating  clearly  that  the  Rice  acreage' 
had  remained  high  and  dry  while  Carla  was 
doing  Its  worst. 

Significantly,  on  Tuesday,  September  19, 
1961,  the  Houston  Press  devoted  most  of  its 
front  page  to  what  It  headlined  as  a  "»60 
Million  Man-to-Moon  Lab  Center  for  Hou>> 
ton."  That  same  front  page,  above  the  mast- 
head, also  Invited  readers  to  subscribe  to  the 
paper's  own  pictorial  record  of  Hurricane 
Carla.  In  addition,  the  front  page  carried 
the  pictures  of  four  men  the  Houston  Preu 
considered  most  responsible  for  the  location 
of  the  MSC:  Cronels,  then  Rice  Chancellor; 
Kenneth  S.  Pltzer,  then  President  of  Rice; 
the  late  U.S.  Representative  Albert  Thomas 
'20  and  Humble's  Davis.  Characteristically 
Cronels  says,  "There  are  many  others  who 
should  have  received  credit."  Of  course,  soum 
of  Cronels'  most  rewarding  activity  In  the 
MSC  matter  occurred  during  his  tenure  m 
Rice's  Acting  President  in  i960.  After  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Pltzer  to  the  Rice  Pres- 
idencv  Croneis  was  named  Chancellor  and 
continued  In  that  capacity  to  press  for  the 
Houston  location  of  the  MSC. 

Locating  the  MSC  here  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  nation's  first  university  Space  Science 
Department  on  the  Rice  campus — again  In- 
fluenced by  Cronels  who  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  A.  J.  Dessler  as  the  new  de- 
partment's founding  chairman. 

As  he  looks  back  over  the  years  since  the 
creation  of  the  Space  Science  Department 
and  the  MSC.  Croneis  readily  concedes  that 
"things  have  progressed  much  more  rapidly 
than  I  anticipated.  I  had  hoped  we  would 
eventually  get  some  material  from  the  moon 
to  be  analyzed  here;  but  I  am  frankly  sur- 
prised that  we  got  our  samples  of  lunar  rock 
and  dust  In  such  a  short  period  of  time  and 
that  Rice  ended  up  playing  as  large  a  role 
In  the  space  program  as  we  finally  did — and 
still  are  playing.  After  all,  there  are  right 
now  three  separate  operating  scientific  pack- 
ages on  the  moon,  designed  and  developed 
on  this  campus  through  the  talents  of 
scholars  such  as  John  W.  Freeman,  Jr.,  David 
Reasoner,  F.  Curtis  Michel  and  their  asso- 
ciates. Not  only  did  they  design  the  equip- 
ment, but  Rice  also  has  the  people  of  the 
high-level  competence  to  analyze  In  a  most 
fruitful  way  the  material  brought  back  from 
the  moon.  One  of  these  men  is  Principal  In- 
vestigator Dr.  Dieter  Heymann  who  holds  a 
Joint  appointment  In  Geology  and  Space 
Science." 

Cronels  la  particularly  pleased  that  Hous- 
ton's National  Space  Hall  of  Fame  "memorial- 
izes In  perpetuity  something  vital  and  im- 
poriant  that  links  thla  conmiunlty  to  man's 
very  first  venture  Into  outer  space." 

Cronels'  quiet  "summitry"  In  Washington 
that  helped  bring  the  MSC  to  these  parts 
accented  bis  true  dimension  as  a  civic  asset 
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This  brought,  In  due  course,  hla  appointment 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Houston  City 
Charter  Committee.  His  deep  Involvement 
with  civic  enterprises  led  In  1969  to  his 
designation  as  "Key  Hotistonlan  of  the  Year." 
His  contributions  to  the  region  were  recog- 
nized when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Texas  State  Charter  Revision  Oommls- 
Blon,  a  blue-ribbon  body  that  tackled  the 
complex  task  of  making  recommendations  for 
needed  changes  In  the  Texas  Constitution. 
Texas  honored  him  further  by  making  him 
a  charter  member  of  the  Academy  of  Texas. 
In  Houston,  he  made  major  contributions 
to  the  city's  standing  on  the  international 
scene  by  accepting  the  founding  presidency 
of  the  Houston  CouncU  on  World  Affairs  and 
of  the  Gulf  Universities  Research  Corpora- 
tion. He  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Contemporary  Art  Associ- 
ation and  as  a  board  member  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Houston  Museum 
of  Natural  Science,  the  Klnkald  School,  the 
Southwest  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  and 
the  American  Society  for  Oceanography. 

His  past  presidency  of  the  American  Geo- 
logical Institute  has  already  been  noted.  He 
is  also  a  past  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Geology  Teachers  and  of  the 
Society  of  Economic  Paleontologists  and  Min- 
eralogists. He  has  served  with  distinction  on 
the  Scientific  Manpower  Panel  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Scientific  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Academic  Board  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
and  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Graduate  Education.  He  Is  now  a  member  of 
the  Science  Information  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  Is  currently 
President  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Texas. 

In  1936  Cronels  published  his  popular  book 
Down  to  Earth  (with  WUllam  C.  Krumbeln), 
a  lucid  introduction  to  geology,  typically 
"dedicated  with  affection  to  those  who  tried 
to  teach  us  and  to  those  who  teach  us  with- 
out trying."  The  book  had  gone  through  18 
American  editions  by  Spring,  1971.  It  has 
been  translated  Into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages, with  Hindi  the  most  recent  transla- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  highly  successful 
work — cited  as  one  of  the  50  most  significant 
books  of  1936 — Cronels  has  authored  and  co- 
authored  a  large  number  of  scientific  articles 
and  reviews.  He  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  United  Educators  in  Chicago 
He  Is  also  editor  of  the  many  volumes  in 
Harper  &  Row's  Geosclence  Series.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  significant  output  as  a  writer, 
Cronels  pioneered  in  the  production  of  edu- 
cational films  In  the  sciences  during  his 
Chicago  tenure. 

By  Spring.  1971.  Croneis  had  received  a 
total  of  nine  honorswy  doctorates — Including 
two  from  Belolt! 

Slgnlfl-antly,  the  "real  world"  of  geology 
also  kep*  a  constant  eye  on  Crenels'  contri- 
bution to  its  own  ranks  and  to  Its  own  de- 
velopment. In  April  1967  at  the  Golden  An- 
nlversarv  Meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Petroleum  Geologists  In  Los  Angeles, 
he  was  awarded  the  coveted  Sidney  Powers 
Gold  Memorial  Medal :  "In  recognition  of  un- 
paralleled success  in  welding  geology,  edu- 
cation and  administration;  major  contribu- 
tions to  Mid-Continent  geology:  service  to 
the  AssccMtion  as  Editor  and  otherwise: 
building  the  Rice  Geology  Department  to 
eminence  in  a  decade:  inspirational  influ- 
encp  on  ma-->y  emivevt  geclorists :  and  popu- 
larizing petroleum  geology  through  civic  and 
professional  activi'ies." 

Cohimbti  University  also  recognized 
Cronels'  "distinguished  service  In  geology" 
by  awarding  him  its  Kemp  Gold  Medal  In 
1969.  Another  national  honor  came  to  him 
In  1970  when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Centennial  Committee  of  100. 

In  1967  the  Association  of  Rice  Alumni 
awarded  Cronels  its  Gold  Medal  for  distin- 
guished service  to  the  University.  The  award 
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moved  him  deeply.  It  came  from  a  place  and 
from  people  he  had  come  to  cherish  as  his 
very  own.  Cronels  also  has  been  awarded  the 
Founder's  Medal  of  Austin  College. 

In  March  1970  Cronels  was  voted  the  year's 
Scholarship  Foundation  Award  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Mlneraloglcal  Societies. 
A3  the  1970  awardee  Croneis  selected  the  col- 
leges and  universities  that  received  grants 
In  his  name  to  assist  five  graduate  students 
for  two  years  in  pursuing  work  toward  mas- 
ter's or  Ph.D.  degrees  in  one  of  the  earth 
sciences.  Among  the  many  congratulatory 
messages  Cronels  received  on  announcement 
of  this  honor  was  a  letter  from  Bob  Parks, 
President  of  the  Rice  Student  Association. 
He  wrote:  "I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
way  to  recognize  a  lifetime  of  productive 
dedication  to  both  research  and  teaching  in 
the  earth  sciences  than  by  the  establishment 
of  graduate  scholarships  for  those  who  will 
hopefully  follow  in  some  of  the  paths  you 
have  helped  to  lay  ...  I  feel  that  they  have 
a  very  fine  model  In  the  life  of  the  honoree 
of  the  AFMS  Scholarships." 

Since  1954  the  Rice  campus,  the  Rice  com- 
munity have  become  deeply  woven  Into  all 
phases  of  Cronels'  life.  Much-traveled  long 
before  he  ever  came  here,  the  campus  became 
the  base  from  which  Cronels  covered  numer- 
ous areas  of  a  troubled  world.  He  and  Mrs. 
Cronels  had  shared  their  first  overseas  Jour- 
ney to  Europe  In  1928  and  have  tried  since 
then  to  "go  somewhere  almost  every  year." 
In  the  course  of  their  Journeys  they  were 
received  by  prominent  leaders,  including 
some  heads  of  state,  among  the  latter  the 
Presidents  of  Guatemala  and  India  and  Em- 
peror Halle  Selassie.  In  1959,  Cronels  was  in 
Ethiopia  where  he  presented  the  key  to  the 
City  of  Houston  to  Crown  Prince  Assef  a  Was- 
sen.  During  the  Cronelses'  visits  to  Nepal  and 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  native  cus- 
toms and  the  untamed  environment  provided 
most  of  the  drama.  In  August  1968  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Mrs.  Cronels  occupied  perilous 
ringside  seats  In  Prague  with  their  old 
friends.  Morgan  and  Veta  Davis.  They  were 
present  as  Russian  troops  invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia. From  a  hotel  window.  Cronels 
calmly  photographed  some  plucky  Czechs 
setting  fire  to  Soviet  tanks. 

Cronels  has  had  significant  encounters 
with  a  number  of  U.S.  Presidents,  beginning 
with  Herbert  Hoover.  Most  memorable  of 
these  are  his  meetings  In  Houston  with  the 
late  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  in 
1960  and  1963  respectively.  The  Chancellor 
served  eis  toastmaster  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's last  dinner  speech  In  the  Sam  Hous- 
ton Coliseum  here.  November  21,  1963,  the 
evening  before  his  assassination. 

Earlier  that  year.  In  the  Spring  of  1963, 
there  had  been  some  casting  about  to  estab- 
lish a  secrind  endowed  chair  in  geology  at 
Rice.  On  this  matter,  a  prophetic  suggestion 
came  from  Wallace  Pratt,  one  of  the  great 
geologists  of  our  times:  "When  a  second  chair 
of  geology  is  established  at  Rice  It  should  be 
distinguished,  in  my  Judgment,  with  the 
name  of  the  remarkable  geologist  and  scholar 
who,  starting  from  scratch,  established  and 
developed  at  Incredible  speed,  the  present 
outstanding  Department  of  Geology  around 
the  Harry  Carothers  Wiess  Chair  endowed 
by  Olga  Wless.  His  service  to  Rice  deserves 
to  be  commemorated.  .  .  ." 

Eight  years  later,  in  the  Spring  of  1971,  the 
suggestion  of  Wallace  Pra't  was  finding  tan- 
gible resonance  In  efforts  to  create  a  Carey 
Cronels  Chair  in  Geology  at  Rice. 

Throughout  his  career  Cronels  has  been  In 
heavy  demand  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  Scat- 
tered through  countless  Journals  and  reports 
are  his  highly-quotable  observations  on  the 
human  condition,  on  the  future  of  the  world 
and  on  the  men  capable  of  running  or  ruin- 
ing It. 

Immediately  after  the  end  of  World  War 
11  Cronels  delivered  a  major  address  before 
the  Belolt  Rotary  Club.  He  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  trying  to  assess  the  effect  of 
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the  atomic  bombs  that  had  just  been  dropped 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Said  Cronels: 
"Atomic  energy  is  no  more  a  potential  cause 
of  war  than  steam,  gasoline,  or  electric  power; 
nor,  as  some  have  claimed,  is  research  in  the 
subject  equivalent  to  tampering  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Almighty  any  more  than 
were  earlier  investigations  with  steam  and 
electricity.  The  real  cause  of  war  lies  not  In 
scientific  discoveries,  but  In  men's  hearts. 
Scientists  won  this  war — they  did  not  plan 
It.  Their  most  spectacular  discovery,  which 
terminated  the  confilct,  may  now  be  used  to 
perpetuate  the  peace." 

In  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century  few 
men  have  pvt  the  challenge  of  the  ages  In 
more  cogent  terms. 

Teaching  WrrHotrr  LEcruRcs 
(By  A.  J.  Dessler) 
Lecturing  is  an  uncertain  art.  The  success- 
ful lecturer  Is  able  to  present  the  course 
material  to  the  class  in  a  way  that  is  inter- 
esting, even  entertaining.  At  the  same  time 
he  conveys  Information  at  a  satisfying  level 
and  rate.  Lecturing  may  be  as  much  a 
theatrical  performance  as  it  is  an  intellectual 
exercise.  If  we  look  at  lecturing  in  these 
terms  we  at  once  can  understand  the  paradox 
of  the  brilliant  scholar  who  is  regarded  as 
a  mediocre  lecturer  and  the  indifferent 
scholar  who  Is  extremely  popular  with  the 
students  because  of  his  lectures.  The  sUge 
presence  that  Is  so  important  to  the  suc- 
cessful lecturer  Is  not  a  valid  measure  of 
scholarly  ability.  In  my  opinion,  all  the 
faculty  at  Rice  have  good  command  of  the 
material  they  teach,  and  most  of  them  work 
hard  preparing  their  lectures.  Yet,  outstand- 
ing lecturers  are  rare  on  this  (or  any  other) 
campus. 

As  seen  from  the  students'  point  of  view. 
the  transfer  of  Information  during  a  lectiu-e 
is  a  risky  thing  at  best.  The  lectures  are 
presented  at  a  time  and  place  dictated  by  a 
relentless  schedule.  The  lecturers  are  of  un- 
even quality,  and  even  a  good  lecturer  has 
bad  days.  No  account  Is  taken  of  special 
pressures  or  distractions  from  other  quar- 
ters. The  pace  through  the  coiyse  is  an  un- 
yielding lock-step  established  to  fit  the 
mythical  "aversige  student."  But  the  aver- 
age student,  too.  has  his  good  and  bad  days, 
days  In  which  his  attention  span  Is  shortened 
by,  say,  the  last-minute  effort  to  prepare  for 
an  examination  In  another  course,  or  even  by 
Illness.  And.  what  of  the  student  who  has 
latent  ability  but  who  comes  Into  a  course 
with  some  minor  deficiencies  In  backgroiuid 
material?  Without  special  tutoring  of  some 
sort,  he  falls  even  further  behind  as  the 
lecturer  alludes  to  and  builds  on  knowledge 
common  to  the  majority  of  the  class.  The 
student  Is  not  apt  to  know  why  he  is  not 
learning  the  material.  His  plight  is  not 
usually  apparent  to  the  lecturer  until  the 
student  is  In  trouble,  and  that  Is  sometimes 
too  late. 

The  students,  at  times,  react  to  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  transfer  of  knowledge  by  the 
lecture  method  in  a  rather  direct  manner. 
A  professor,  after  giving  what  he  thinks  Is 
an  especially  lucid  and  significant  lecture, 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement  generated 
by  the  beauty  of  his  subject,  will  be  ap- 
proached by  a  contingent  of  students,  the 
spokesman  asking  something  like,  "Are  we 
really  going  to  be  held  responsible  for  all 
that  stuff? 

I  had  often  felt,  more  from  a  sense  of 
frus' nation  than  rational  thought,  that  there 
must  be  a  better  way. 

Almost  two  years  ago.  while  spending  a 
year  In  Washington,  D.  C.  I  learned  of  a  bet- 
ter way  while  attending  a  symposium  on 
communications.  One  of  the  speakers  (Pro- 
fessor Charles  Ferster  of  American  University 
in  Washington,  D.  C. )  described  a  new  teach- 
ing method,  generally  called  the  Keller  meth- 
od, that  had  been  developed  by  Professor 
Fred  S.  Keller  and  a  team  of  psychologtsta 
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working  to  at>ply  what  they  had  learned  from 
l»boraX<jry  etudiee  of  "reiuforcement  theory" 
to  teachiug.  I:  aJl  seemed  so  obvious.  I  could 
hardly  wal-,  to  get  back  to  Rice  to  try  out 
^^  new  teaching  method  Ferster  had  de- 
scribed. 

There  is  i-o  unique  description  of  the  Kel- 
ler methx-d:  there  seems  to  be  an  Inflnite 
number  of  variations  !n  Its  application.  The 
principal  features  of  the  Keller  method  are 
( 1 )  self-paced  study.  ( 2  >  pen  inalized  or  pro- 
gnonmed  histructloo,  ai^d  (3)  concentration 
on  s"-udent  motivation. 

During  one  brief  visit  here  during  my  year 
In  Washington,  I  discussed  the  Keller  meth- 
od with  the  Ute  Professor  Zevl  Salsburg. 
truly  one  of  the  finest  teachers  on  the  Rice 
faculty.  He  to-i  was  intrigued  by  the  tfaoh- 
Ing  technique  and  he  Introduced  It  during 
the  spring  semester  of  1970  m  his  Junior- 
level  class  in  quantum  chemistry.  In  later 
conversations,  he  told  me  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  Keller  method  was  a  deflnlt*  Im- 
provement In  teaching,  but  he  had  encoun- 
tered some  dinicultles.  He  was  planning  to 
use  the  Keller  method  again  this  academic 
yew,  bu*  with  mod.'flca'tons  to  obviate  the 
problems  of  last  year.  Since  we  had  kept 
In  touch,  I  was  awiire  of  Professor  Salsburg's 
plans  and  have  thus  been  able,  to  a  large 
extent,   to  avoid  similar  problems 

I  am  preeently  using  the  Keller  method 
to  teach  an  Introductory  astronomy  course 
that  Is  directed  primarily  toward  providing 
a  science  elective  at  the  sophomore  level  for 
humanities  majors.  The  course  Is  taught  al 
a  descriptive,  non-mathematical  level,  which 
makes  It  a  relatively  eaay  science  elective  It 
should  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects a  student  could  study  in  college.  As- 
tronomy, held  by  some  to  be  the  Queen  of 
the  Sc.ences  opens  for  the  student  a  view 
of  the  awesome  grandeur  and  spectacle  of 
the  universe,  of  which  our  aolar  system  Is 
but  a  mlnlscule  pajrt. 

If  one  walks  Into  my  astronomy  class,  he 
will  see  what  on  first  glance  appears  to  be 
a  state  of  disorder.  There  Is  a  general  con- 
versational hum  In  the  room,  as  at  a  cocktail 
party.  A  few  students  are  reading;  a  few  are 
moving  around.  There  Is  some  traffic  In  and 
out  of  the  room.  This  appearance  Is  quite 
deceiving,  however.  As  we  shall  see,  the  course 
Is  highly  structured. 

The  class  operates  as  follows:  Each  stu- 
dent receives  a  written  study  guide  that  de- 
tails his  reading,  problem,  and  laboratory  as- 
signments. The  study  guide  also  presents 
both  helpful  clarifications  of  the  text  ma- 
terlal  and  supplementary  material  that  Is 
not  In  the  assigned  text.  If  I  were  to  lec- 
ture, my  lectures  would  cover  much  of 
what  was  In  the  text  and  supplement  or  high- 
light certain  parts.  Now.  Instead  of  giving 
a  lecture,  I  endeavor  to  write  the  material 
Into  the  study  guides  to  add  to  or  comment 
on  Important  points  and  to  note  interest- 
ing features. 

The  subject  matter  for  this  course  Is  di- 
vided Into  units,  each  unit  having  a  sepa- 
rate study  guide  that  covers  one  chapter  of 
the  basic  text.  There  Is  supplementary  read- 
ing assigned  from  a  second  book.  A  third, 
highly -mathematical  text  Is  available  for 
tbos*  students  who  have  an  adequate  back- 
ground In  mathematics  and  physics  and 
who  wish  more  than  the  descriptive  treat- 
ment. 

The  student,  following  the  study  guide, 
reads  the  text  material  and  works  the  as- 
signed problems,  usually  outside  of  class 
hours.  The  student  then  lectures  (or  ex- 
plains) to  one  other  student  on  what  he 
learned  and  how  he  worked  the  problems. 
Thus,  the  student  "lecttires,"  not  the  pro- 
fessor. These  'lectures'*  (or  oral  exercises 
as  they  are  called)  may  be  performed  only 
in  the  classroom. 

The  purpose  of  the  oral  exercise  Is  to  re- 
inforce the  reading  and  to  expose  weaknesses 
In  understanding.  Baven't  we  all  had  the  ex- 
p«rleiu:e  of  starting  to  explain  something  to 
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suineoiie,  and  suddenly  we  realize  that  there 
is  a  serious  flaw  In  our  understanding?  Or 
the  converse,  we  go  to  someone  for  help 
with  a  problem,  and  in  the  very  process  of 
explal::lng  what  It  Is  that  we  can't  under- 
stand, the  light  dawns.  We  usually  depart 
thatklng  the  bewildered  listener  who  never 
did  quite  understand  even  what  our  ques- 
tion was. 

Prcfetsors  are  quite  aware  of  this  process. 
^Tost  cf  them  talk  glowingly  of  the  intellec- 
•i:al  stimulation  that  comes  from  teaching. 
It  Is  often  said  that  If  you  want  to  under- 
stand a  subject,  teach  It.  It  has  also  been 
argued  that  It  is  our  u.?e  of  words,  either 
^\T'tten  or  spoken,  that  unlocks  our  ability 
to  reason. 

The  duties  of  the  student  who  listens  to 
the  oral  exercise  are  simply  to  sit  and  listen 
attentively.  He  Is  encouraged  not  to  Inter- 
rupt the  "lecturer".  The  listener  may.  how- 
ever, comment  after  the  presentation.  His 
primary  function  Is  to  provide  an  "audience" 
for  the  lecturer.  Few  people  can  talk  to 
themselves  with  enthusiasm;  a  listener  Is 
usually  necessary  for  us  to  speak  our 
thoughts.  Thus,  the  student  learns  by  read- 
ing, working,  and  explaining — he  learns  by 
doing.  The  passive  role  he  plays  when  he  is 
the  listener  Is  a  useful  part  of  the  learning 
;.>ri.ices8.  but  commonly  It  Is  a  relatively 
minor  one. 

The  class  Is  divided  Into  sections.  Each 
section  contains  10  students  and  has  one 
tutor  assigned  to  It.  The  tutor  Is  Ideally  an 
undergraduate  who  completed  the  course 
satisfactorily  the  year  before.  The  tutor 
administers  the  wrl'ten  exercl.ses,  keeps  prog- 
resa  records  fcr  each  student  in  his  zec- 
tlon,  finds  a  listener  when  a  student  ie 
ready  to  present  an  oral  exercise,  and  an- 
swers questions  that  arise  from  students  In 
his  section.  Often  a  student  will  discover 
during  his  lecture  that  he  doesn't  quite 
understand  some  of  the  material.  Help  Is 
Immediately  available  from  his  tutor.  If  the 
tutor  has  trouble  answering  the  student's 
questions,  either  the  tutor  or  the  student 
can  come  to  me  for  help.  I  make  it  a 
point  to  be  present  at  nearly  all  the  class 
meetings,  primarily  to  help  the  tutors,  but 
also  to  make  personal  contact  with  the 
students. 

After  the  required  oral  and  laboratory 
exercises  are  completed,  the  student  takes  a 
closed-book  written  exercise  with  which  he 
can  demonstrate  his  mastery  of  the  unit 
material.  These  written  exercises  differ  from 
the  usual  tests  In  several  significant  ways. 
Only  two  scores  are  possible — Perfect  or 
Incomplete.  A  score  of  Perfect  Is  required 
before  the  student  is  allowed  to  go  on  to 
the  next  unit.  An  Incomplete  means  only 
that  more  study  Is  required.  There  Is  no 
penalty  associated  with  an  Incomplete.  Since 
mastery  at  a  specified  level  Is  required,  a 
score  of  Incomplete  serves  simply  to  reveal 
some  weakness.  After  an  analysis  of  the 
weakness,  the  student  Is  sent  back  to  some 
specific  material  for  more  study,  after  which 
he  may  try  again  on  a  new  written  exercise. 
(There  are  usually  four  different  written 
exercises  available  for  each  unit.)  The  writ- 
ten exercises,  which  are  an  additional  rein- 
forcement of  the  reading,  problem  solving, 
laboratory  exercises,  and  oral  exercls«s,  may 
be  administered  outside  of  class  hours  If 
arrangements  are  made  with  the  tutor.  They 
are  usually  taken  during  class  hours,  how- 
ever. 

Each  student  proceeds  at  his  own  pace 
through  the  course.  His  mastery  of  the  ma- 
terial Is  checked  constantly.  The  average 
student  Is  tested  for  mastery  of  the  material 
approximately  twenty  times  each  semester. 
Some  work  diligently  to  finish  early.  Othei 
students  work  at  a  slow  steady  pace,  flnlrti- 
Ing  the  last  unit  on  the  last  day  oif  clase. 
Others  work  sporadically,  getting  ahead  or 
falling  behind  according  to  the  demands  on 
their  time  from  other  activities. 
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An  award  'was  presented  to  the  first  stu- 
dent  to  complete  the  first  semester  syllabus, 
and  another  award  to  the  studant  who  main, 
talned  the  most  steady  pace  through  the 
units  to  finish  on  the  last  day  of  cla^o. 
Henceforth,  these  awards  will  bear  the  nam* 
of  their  respective  first  winners :  The  Stephen 
G.  Dvorak  Award  and  Tha  'William  B.  Colev 
Award.  ' 

Grades  are  determined  by  how  many  units 
a  student  completes.  The  standards  oi  per- 
formance are  set  by  the  instructor  an< 
annouiiced  the  first  time  the  class  meets 
Each  student's  progress  Is  shown  graphically 
on  a  chart  that  he  sees  each  time  he  com- 
pletes a  unit.  The  Individual  student  knows, 
therefore,  at  all  times  where  he  stands.  The 
responsibility  for  learning  thus  rests  with 
the  student.  The  Instructor  Is  responsible 
for  overall  course  direction,  maintenance  of 
standards,  and   (vrtth  his  tutors)    teaching. 

A  student  who  does  not  earn  a  semester 
grade  of  1  (or  A  )  will  not  have  read  all  the 

material.  For  example,  to  earn  a  3 —  (or  C ), 

the  student  mtist  master  slightly  more  than 
half  the  syllabus.  In  the  conventional  teach- 
ing technique,  the  student  with  a  grade  of 
3 — might  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  mate- 
rial but  only  learned  part  of  It.  In  a  tennl- 
nal  course  such  as  Introductory  astronomy 
I  believe  It  Is  a  moot  point  whether  there  la 
any  advantage  to  learning  some  of  all  the 
material  or  all  of  some  of  the  material.  In 
any  case,  with  this  application  of  the  KeQer 
method.  It  Is  clear  that  a  3 —  student  leanu 
all  of  some  of  the  material. 

To  avoid  the  problem  of  the  student  who 
procrastinates  unduly,  an  early  deadline  la 
set  for  completion  of  Unit  1  to  assure  that 
everyone  at  least  gets  off  to  a  good  start. 
The  orUy  other  prod  Is  a  one-hour,  open- 
book  mid-term  examination  covering  the 
first  few  units.  The  mid-term  exam  does  not 
count  toward  the  student's  final  grade  but 
rather  serves  as  a  recheck  of  his  mastery  of 
these  units.  A  grade  of  less  than  707'c  re- 
quires that  he  retake  the  mid-term  aftei 
more  study  and  redoing  certain  of  the  units. 
There  is  no  final  examination. 

The  Keller  method  Is  probably  best  ^pUed 
to  the  more  elementary  courses  In  which 
some  definite  knowledge  or  specific  skill  is  to 
be  taught.  Science  and  mathematics  cotirses 
are  Ideal  since  each  element  of  the  subject 
Is  often  prerequisite  for  the  next  step.  The 
complete  mastery  of  each  step  leads  to  greater 
student  motivation  and  interest.  It  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  losing  a  student  at 
some  critical  point  and  leaving  a  gap  In  hli 
knowledge  that  will  hound  him  through  the 
discussion  of  the  related  material.  With  the 
Keller  method,  he  must  demonstrate  mas- 
tery of  each  step  before  bein?  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. If  he  Is  having  trouble,  he  receives 
personalized  Instructions  from  his  tutor.  He 
Is  programmed  back  for  more  study  In  Just 
the  areas  where  he  has  shown  the  need  for 
greater  strength. 

The  able  students  go  through  the  course 
using  little  help.  The  available  manpower 
Is  automatically  concentrated  on  the  student 
who  is  trying  but  Is  having  some  difficulty. 
Special  treatment  can  be  afforded  students 
with  exceptionally  weak  or  exceptionally 
strong  backgrounds.  The  fast  student  Is  not 
held  back,  nor  Is  the  slow  student  left  be- 
hind. Yet.  standards  are  easily  maintained. 
The  lines  of  responsibility  between  student 
and  teacher  are  clearly  drawn.  Lecturing  skill 
and  stage  presence  are  no  longer  factors  In 
the  teaching  process. 

The  Keller  method  Is  becoming  a  relatively 
popular  educational  experiment;  It  Is  being 
applied  to  a  variety  of  courses  at  several  uni- 
versities throughout  the  nation.  At  Rice,  Pro- 
fessor O.  K.  Walters  has  produced  a  novel 
variation  of  the  Keller  method  for  use  In  his 
Junior-level  quantum-physics  course.  Pro- 
fessors F.  R.  Brotaen  and  R.  L.  Saas  are  con- 
sidering use  of  the  Keller  method  In  their 
physical    science    course.    And,    the    Kriler 
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method  Is  being  evaluated  for  possible  use 
in  both  freshman  physics  and  freshman 
chemiEiry  cotirses.  Within  a  few  years,  there 
may  well  be  a  significant  mix  of  standard 
and  Keller-method  courses  offered  at  Rice. 

The  Keller  method  changes  the  principal 
role  of  the  teacher  from  that  of  the  class- 
room expositor  to  that  of  one  who  makes  It 
possible  for  students  to  learn  how  to  teach 
themselves.  This  may  well  be  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  educator.  A  student  who  emerges 
from  a  Keller  method  course  should  feel  that 
he  has  mastered  at  least  some  aspect  of  a 
subject.  He  further  should  eventually  feel 
confident  that  he  Is  able  to  learn  any  sub- 
ject that  someone  else  has  written  down  In 
a  book. 

With  the  Keller  method,  the  teacher  does 
not  serve  as  an  Intermediary  In  the  trans- 
mission of  knowledge.  He  becomes  more  of  a 
scholar-administrator  who  decides  what 
aspects  of  a  subject  the  students  are  to  learn, 
what  vn-itten  material  they  need  to  properly 
employ  the  text,  and  what  standards  of  ex- 
cellence are  to  be  maintained.  The  teacher 
who  utlUees  the  Keller  method  must  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  additional  time  on  his  coturse. 
He  mtist  organize  the  course,  recruit  and  su- 
pervise his  tutors,  write  both  the  study 
guides  and  written  exercises,  and  evaluate 
student  progress  on  a  student-by-etudent 
basis.  In  addition,  he  should  be  In  the  class- 
room during  the  regularly  assigned  class 
hours  even  though  he  does  not  lecture.  The 
tutors  need  assistance  or  guidance,  the  stu- 
dMits  expect  to  see  the  instructor  and  to  in- 
teract with  him  occasionally,  and  the  In- 
structor needs  the  feedback  that  can  come 
only  from  firsthand  observation. 

One  might  expect  that  after  the  first  year, 
when  the  study  guides  and  written  exercises 
are  available  from  the  previous  year,  the  In- 
structor's Job  would  be  minimal.  Such  Is  not 
the  case.  For  example,  I  have  learned  much 
from  the  experiences  of  this  year  that  will 
enable  me  to  Improve  the  study  guides.  Most 
will  be  rewritten  or  modified.  New  written 
exercises  will  have  to  be  prepared  regularly 
to  keep  the  course  work  current  and  vital. 

The  Keller-method  Instructor  can  no  more 
be  replaced  by  written  material  than  a  lec- 
turer can  be  replaced  by  a  movie  projector 
and  tape  recorder.  The  Job  of  education  re- 
mains: It  is  only  the  emphasis  that  Is 
changed. 

The  conventional  lecture  method,  which 
has  reached  its  present  state  of  refinement 
after  centuries  of  evolution.  Is  certainly  not 
In  any  danger  of  losing  Its  prime  position. 
The  Keller  method  will,  for  many  years  to 
come,  be  a  usefvU  adjunct  to  the  lecture 
method.  The  degree  of  acceptance  achieved 
by  the  Keller  method  will,  of  course,  ulti- 
mately be  determined  by  Its  utility  and  by 
Its  effectiveness. 
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ent  with  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Casey  who  has  always  in  my  dealings 
with  him  adhered  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  Integrity.  I  have  similar  reports 
of  Mr.  Casey's  honesty,  frankness,  and 
community  spirit  from  many  of  our 
mutual  friends  and  neighbors  to  the 
Third  Congresaonal  District  of  New 
York. 

Moreover,  I  would  call  to  the  Members' 
attention  that  Mr.  Casey  has  a  long 
record  of  public  service  at  the  local, 
State,  and  Federal  levels — ^he  is  no  new- 
comer to  public  office. 

I  trust  that  the  full  membership  of  the 
other  body  will  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Its  own  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  confirm  my  own  high 
regard  for  Mr.  Casey. 


A  RESPECTED  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   MTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
pride  that  I  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  the  Chairman-designate  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
William  J.  Casey,  is  a  constituent  and 
personal  friend  of  mine. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  no- 
ticed that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  the  other  body  has  re- 
affirmed its  support  of  Mr.  Casey's  nomi- 
nation after  a  complete  inquiry  and 
thorough  open  hearing.  This  Is  consist- 


PRECIOUS  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

Oy    MICHIGaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
lakes  are  surely  among  our  most  precious 
natural  resources.  Not  only  are  they  pri- 
mary sources  of  water,  but  recreational 
outlets  and  wildlife  preserves  as  well. 
They  are  basic  to  the  life  balances  on 
which  our  existence  depends. 

Yet,  we  find  all  over  this  Nation  an 
increasing  number  of  lakes  destroyed  or 
deteriorating  as  a  result  of  our  own  care- 
lessness. Where  once  they  were  sparkling 
and  clear,  now  they  are  green  tind 
murky.  Where  once  children  swam  and 
splashed,  now  only  garbage,  algae  and 
silt  remain.  Nowhere  in  this  Nation  is 
the  crisis  more  evident  than  in  Michi- 
gan— in  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the 
hundreds  of  fresh  water  lakes  that  dot 
our  countryside.  Oakland  County,  my 
own  area,  has  suffered  as  much  from  pol- 
lution as  any  county  in  the  Union. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  strong  steps  taken 
by  the  State  to  counter  the  destruction 
of  our  lakes.  They  are  as  stringent  and 
effective  as  any  State  pollution  laws  in 
the  country.  I  am  plesised,  too,  ■with  the 
growth  of  Federal  action  in  the  environ- 
mental area. 

But  more  can  and  must  be  done.  I  am 
cosponsoring  today  two  bills  which  would 
greatly  improve  the  weapons  we  are 
using  to  fight  the  deterioration  of  our 
lakes.  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
they  will  receive  the  most  thorough  con- 
sideration by  this  body. 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  has 
arisen  from  a  complex  and  interlocking 
set  of  abuses. 

Municipal  sewage,  filled  with  himian 
wastes  and  phosphorus  materials  from 
detergents,  is  often  dumped  untreated 
into  neart)y  lakes.  There  is  evidence  that 
it  may  take  up  to  35  years  for  an  urban 
lake  to  return  to  natural  equilibrium 
after  the  influx  of  sewage  is  ended. 

Moreover,  Industries  usually  find  it 
convenient  to  locate  adjacent  to  lakes 
where  they  can  inimp  their  chemical 
discharges. 
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But  by  far  the  most  serious  harm  to  our 
lakes  results  from  soil  erosion.  Over- 
flows contaminated  with  pesticides,  her- 
bicides, and  fertilizer  residues  w«rti  into 
their  waters.  Construction  projects  on 
lake  shore  areas  cause  increased  runoff 
of  soil  and  vegetation. 

Since  lakes,  unlike  moving  rivers,  have 
very  slow  flushing  systems,  these  ele- 
ments remain  for  years,  causing  the 
^ater  to  be  enriched  past  its  capacity. 
These  elements — with  their  nutrients — 
serve  as  fertilizer  for  algae,  which,  in 
turn,  creates  an  increasing  demand  on 
the  oxygen  in  the  water.  Without  oxy- 
gen the  lakti's  natural  cleansing  process 
is  seriously  impaired — sludge  and  debris 
are  allowed  to  build  up  uncontrolled. 

Clearly,  our  attack  on  this  problem 
must  be  two-pronged:  First  we  must  re- 
store the  lake  to  Its  proper  condition  and. 
second,  we  must  Insure  against  its  fu- 
ture deterioration. 

While  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Jflchigan  have  begun  the  first 
part  of  this  operation  for  the  Great 
Lakes,  there  has  been  very  little  action  to 
prevent  future  deterioration.  The  first 
of  my  two  bills  would  correct  this 
situation. 

It  would  establish  a  regional  program 
of  soil  conservation  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin;  the  progi'am  would  encourage  ag- 
ricultural practices  designed  to  keep  nu- 
trient6  out  of  the  lakes  and  on  the  land, 
where,  of  course,  they  support  vital  crop 
growth.  It  would  be  patterned  after  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  plan,  which 
has  operated  successfully  for  15  years. 

Under  my  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  enter  into  voluntary  con- 
tracts with  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
landowners  to  pay  for  whatever  changes 
in  cropping  systems  or  land  uses  they 
make  to  prevent  erosion.  The  program 
would  run  for  10  years  with  an  authori- 
zation of  $150  million. 

But  while  we  insure  the  health  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  we  carmot  ignore  our 
smaller,  fresh  water  lakes.  These  have 
not  received  as  much  attention  as  they 
deserve,  though  their  condition  Is  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  than  that  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  As  yet,  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  recover  the  hundred  thousand  smaller 
lakes  all  over  the  country.  That  would 
be  the  purpose  of  my  second  bill. 

The  measure  would  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  States  and 
municipalities  in  carrying  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  pollution  control 
for  smaller  lakes.  This  would  include  the 
use  of  harmless  chemicals  to  destroy  im- 
wanted  algae,  the  dredging  of  lake  bot- 
toms to  remove  decayed  sludge,  the  re- 
covery of  algae  and  trash  from  the  sur- 
face and  the  improvement  of  lake  shores. 
The  bUl  authorizes  $900  million  over  4 
years  for  this  program  and  another  $600 
million  to  improve  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Finally,  the  bill  provides  meas- 
ures to  enforce  water  quality  standards 
for  lakes  subject  to  the  entire  program. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  essential,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  ever  to  recover  our 
sadly  deteriorating  lakes.  To  delay  action 
is  to  risk  losing  one  of  our  most  precious 
natural  resources.  I  urge  that  these  bills 
be  approved. 
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DIVERGENT  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  cAi-iroRNw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ardent 
believer  In  the  principle  of  free  speech  as 
the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy,  I  have 
long  deemed  It  vitally  necessary  that 
opinions  of  all  types  be  granted  access  to 
the  public  forum.  Too  often  recently  have 
I  heard  the  words.  "The  system  doesn't 
work",  and  "I  can't  get  a  hearing  for  my 
views".  This  must  not  become  a  familiar 
cry  If  we  are  going  to  preserve  our  free 
society. 

In  order  to  stimulate  debate,  and  pro- 
vide access  to  divergent  viewpoints.  I 
commend  the  following  letter  to  my 
colleagues.  I  do  not  necessarily  espouse 
all  the  opinions  included  therein,  but  I 
champion  his  right  to  express  them  to  as 
wide  an  audience  as  possible. 

The  letter  follows: 

San  Bernakoino,  Calif.. 

March  4, 1970. 
U.T.U.  News, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  In  re- 
gards to  your  request  asking  members  to 
write  to  help  in  the  AFL-CIO  campaign  to 
enact  National  Health  Security,  the  compres- 
sive national  health  Insurance  program. 

After  some  34  years,  Engineer  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Company,  because  of  an  accident 
I  lost  my  left  leg,  I  haven't  worked  since 
October  1964  I  am  only  62  years  old,  born 
October  17,  1908  I  have  had  no  help  finan- 
cially from  the  so  called  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company. 

Here  are  the  true  facts,  after  months  In  the 
hospital,  loss  of  wages,  hospital,  nurses,  drugs 
many  other  expenses,  we  were  forced  to  sell 
our  home,  thank  God  we  had  It  almost  paid 
for,  after  paying  all  our  expenses,  using  up  all 
the  cash  equity,  we  still  owed  money  we  had 
to  pay. 

We  are,  and  have  been  since  1965  com- 
pletely broke,  I  had  to  lose  my  Insurance,  and 
hospitalization,  as  I  could  not  pay  the  pre- 
miums, result  no  medical  or  hospital  care, 
because  of  my  age.  I  could  not  qualify  for 
Med!-care.  or  Medl-cade,  I  still  can't  qualify 
because  of  my  age.  Oh  yes  I  applied  for  Wel- 
fare, but  was  turned  down,  so  wife  and  I  do 
without  many  things  in  order  to  survive.  I 
receive  $199.35  a  month  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment disability.  Starting  last  October  1970 
I  started  receiving  $66.80  a  month  under 
Social  Security  Benefits,  a  total  of  $266.15  a 
month,  you  try  and  live  on  this  amount.  It 
took  me  6  years  to  save  up  $650.00  to  buy  a 
prosthesis,  (Leg)  which  I  am  Just  now  trying 
to  learn  to  walk. 

There  have  been  many  times,  I  seriously 
needed  medical  care,  and  drugs,  but  with 
no  money,  or  Insurance,  a  person  could  die, 
and  no  one  would  care.  In  fact  I  need  medical 
care  now,  but  can't  get  it. 

If  this  very  worth  while  legislation  Is 
passed,  I  doubt  very  much  if  It  will  help  me. 
as  I  wont  be  around  long  enough  waiting  far 
our  Coneress  ^/ith  lead  in  their  pants,  to  take 
action.  But  it  will  I  am  sure  help  some  one 
or  other  poor  soul,  like  me  who  can't  get  help 
because  not  being  65  years  old. 

(Special  note)  What?  happened  to  the  lO^ 
Increase  In  benefits  we  were  supposed  to  get. 
What?  Is  the  matter  with  Congress,  and  the 
various  committees.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 

get   their  In   the  chairs,   until   they 

voted,  and  Immediately  received  a  very  hand- 
some raise 

This   raise   wasn't    05'^:    or   .10'"    or   even 
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.15%  but  was  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
Their  bellies  are  full  so  the  hell  with  people 
really  in  need. 

Prom  the  tone  of  this  letter,  you  can  see 
I  am  a  very  disappointed  man,  and  feel  I  am 
Justified  in  my  opinion. 

Congress  did  nothing  last  year,  but  draw  a 
big  fat  salary,  with  a  out  of  this  world  pen- 
sion, and  it  appears  this  Congress  after  two 
months  will  also  do  nothing  constructive, 
except  bicker  with  one  another. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  get  through  to  some 
one  who  cares,  and  that  the  time  spent  by 
me  win  do  a  little  good,  and  bring  a  little 
results. 

Sincerely, 

Herman  W.  Rowe. 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
will  soon  confront  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft.  Accordingly,  we  wel- 
come expressions  of  opinion  from  all 
areas  of  our  coimtry  and  all  segments  of 
our  society.  In  that  connection.  I  believe 
the  House  wUl  be  Interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Greenville. 
S.C.  News,  of  March  19.  1971: 

Some  Form  of  Draft  Necessary 

Congress  is  going  to  have  a  tough  prob- 
lem on  Its  hands  when  It  gets  down  to  con- 
sidering the  draft  question  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  A  decision  will  be  made  because 
the  draft  law  expires  this  year. 

Congressmen  face  a  host  of  questions,  in- 
cluding whether  to  abolish  Selective  Service 
entirely  and  rely  on  all-volunteer  military 
forces.  A  concerted  effort  is  under  way  to 
repeal  the  1967  Selective  Service  Act  as  of 
December  31,  1971. 

Although  the  goal  of  an  eventual  all-vol- 
unteer service  Is  desirable,  from  some  stand- 
points, world  conditions  require  at  least  a 
stand-by  draft  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  fact  is  that  It  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  maintain  troop  levels  at  required 
mlnlmums  without  some  form  of  compulsory 
military  service. 

In  addition  there  Is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er a  free  nation  can  afford  with  safety  to 
maintain  an  all-professional  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  size  required  by  the  United 
States.  The  danger  of  a  non-clvll!an-orlented 
military  to  democratic  Institutions  cannot 
be  discounted.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
a  military  force  many  of  whose  members  ex- 
pect to  be  civilians  after  relatively-short 
tours  of  duty 

Another  question  Is  whether  an  all-vol- 
unteer military  would  be  composed  chiefly 
cf  members  of  economically  and  culturally 
deprived  sectors  of  the  population,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  middle  and  upper  American 
sectors.  This  has  all  sorts  of  sxlal,  politi- 
cal and  economic  Implications. 

Considerable  study  Is  required  to  deter- 
mt  '.e  the  effect  of  draft  repeal  upon  the  vital 
military  reserve  and  National  Guard  forces. 
These  units  must  be  maintained  and 
strengthened  as  the  size  of  the  standing 
forces  Is  reduced  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  additi.:n  to  these  broad  questions  Con- 
gress must  consider  numerous  other  Issues 
involved  in  the  draft  The  Supreme  Court 
posed  a  new  one  recently  with  Its  ruling  that 
the  present  law  prohibits  a  person  from 
churning  conscientious  objector  status  on 
grounds  that  a  particular  war  is  unjust — In 
this  case  the  Vietnam  War. 


The  court  specifically  pointed  out  In  the 
ruling  that  Congress  could  write  a  law  per- 
mitting a  person  to  avoid  military  service  in 
any  war  to  which  he  objects,  while  not  ob- 
jecting to  war  in  general.  That  could  lead  to 
chaos  in  which  national  policy  could  not  be 
made  effective. 

But  Congress  probably  will  be  subjected  to 
pressure  to  permit  selective  conscientious  ob- 
jection because  of  implications  involved  in 
the  Nuremberg  and  My  Lai  trials  that  the 
individual  soldier  must  answer  to  his  own 
conscience,  instead  of  to  higher  military  au- 
thority, as  to  what  is  morally  acceptable  in 
warfare. 

That  Is  a  question  In  which  the  separate 
concerns  of  national  interest  and  individual 
responsibility  are  almost  Incompatible.  It'g 
the  old  philosophical  argument  of  the  wel- 
fare and  rights  of  the  group  versus  those  of 
the  Individual. 

All  sorts  of  details  involving  exemptions, 
deferments  and  priorities  are  tied  up  in  the 
draft  question  and  may  cause  considerable 
debate  before  the  matter  is  resolved. 

At  the  moment  the  safest  and  most  nearly 
equitable  course  for  Congress  would  be  to  ex- 
tend the  Selective  Service  law,  with  whatever 
Improvements  can  be  worked  out,  in  hopes 
that  fairly  soon  the  military  establishment 
can  be  maintained  with  a  zero  or  near-zero 
draft. 

Some  form  of  stand-by  draft  Is  essential. 
The  only  other  safe  alternative  would  be  a 
universal  national  service  law,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  politically  Impossible  now. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  MISSING  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  This 
week  has  been  proclaimed  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action,"  in  accordance  with 
House  Resolution  16.  of  which  I  was  a 
cosponsor.  Now  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  focus  attention  on  one  of  the  most  dis- 
heartening aspects  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Nearly  1.600  Americans  are  either 
missing  in  action,  or  being  held  prisoner 
in  North  Vietnamese  or  Vietcong  prisons. 
In  the  7  years  since  the  first  American 
became  a  prisoner  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam, the  world  has  witnessed  a  display 
of  contempt  for  civilized  opinion  which 
has  been  seldom  matched  in  recent  years. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  acted  with- 
out regard  for  either  the  men  being  held 
prisoner  or  for  their  families.  Mail  has 
been  kept  from  the  prisoners,  and  the 
families  have  been  denied  mail  and  usu- 
ally even  knowledge  that  their  husband 
or  father  is  alive  or  dead,  or  in  good 
health  or  bad. 

In  recent  months,  as  attention  has  be- 
come focused  on  these  unfortunate  men. 
we  have  learned  from  such  sources  as 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  the  bar- 
baric conditions  in  which  they  exist.  We 
have  seen  the  callous  refusal  to  disclose 
all  of  their  names.  We  have  witnessed  so- 
called  antiwar  groups  use  these  men  as 
pawns  in  their  efforts  to  disci-edit  the 
United  States.  We  have  learned  of  the 
deaths  of  a  number  of  these  prisoners. 
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long  after  they  died,  in  cold  disclosures 
which  ignore  the  feelings  of  their  fam- 
ilies, and  without  any  offer  to  repatriate 
their  bodies  to  their  home  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  all  of 
this  at  the  same  time  when  the  United 
States  is  withdrawing  troops  from  Viet- 
nam pursuant  to  an  announced  plan  to 
end  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  there. 
The  time  has  long  since  come  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  honor  the  Geneva 
Convention  regarding  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  apparent  that 
North  Vietnam  will  not  begin  to  give 
humane  treatment  to  those  men  held 
.prisoner  until  the  world  demands  it. 
Only  when  public  opinion  Is  aroused  will 
they  react  positively.  Indeed,  with  many 
of  their  actions  directed  primarily  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  it  is  in  this  area  that  they 
are  vulnerable. 

Hanoi  must  be  told  in  clear  terms  that 
the  time  has  come  for  hvunane  treatment 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war. 
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tratlon,  which  la  manifested  in  veUed  threats 
and  deliberate,  malicious  stalling. 

But  more  important  than  any  of  these 
things  is  the  negative  attitude  shown  by  the 
general  public  towards  the  whole  welfare  sys- 
tem. Admittedly,  there  are  pros  and  cons  in 
every  phase  of  the  welfare  picture.  Unbridled 
abuses  tend  to  alienate  the  helped  from  the 
helper,  the  tax-paying  public. 

Continually  ignoring  the  whole  program, 
however,  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  wanting 
to  abandon  the  food  stemp  program,  as  many 
are  now  advocating.  The  only  practical  alter- 
native, it  seenas  to  me.  is  to  administer  these 
various  welfare  programs  on  solid  business 
principles.  Defending  the  present  system  and 
all  Its  shortcomings  under  the  false  pretense 
of  a  humane  phUosophy  Is  neither  fair  to  the 
overburdened  taxpayers  of  this  country  nor 
practical  from  the  standpoint  of  administra- 
tion. 

Horace  M.  Woodruff. 


FOOD  STAMP  SHORTCOMINGS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  carried  a  rather  comprehensive 
series  of  articles  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Such  an  indepth  study  would  be, 
by  nature,  controversial  and  draw  varied 
comment. 

One  of  those  who  wrote  the  Tennessean 
concerning  the  series  was  Mr.  Horace  M. 
Woodruff  who's  letter  appeared  in  the 
Letters  to  the  Editor  column  of  the  Ten- 
nessean. 

I  include  the  letter  by  Mr.  Woodruff  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Food  Stamp  Shortcomings 
To  the  Edttor  :  Under  the  by-line  of  Sherry 
Carter,  a  series  of  articles  were  published  re- 
cently in  the  Nashville  Tennessean  highlight- 
ing the  short-comings  in  the  local  Pood 
Stamp  Program.  To  an  exaggerated  degree, 
the  reporter,  by  repeated  statements,  sought 
to  place  much  of  the  blame  on  the  Increasing 
nimiber  of  food  stamp  recipients  and  an  over- 
worked, under-staffed  operating  personnel. 

Being  a  food  stamp  recipient  myself,  and 
In  all  respect  to  Miss  Carter,  whose  writing 
ability  Is  unquestioned.  I  feel  I  must  take 
Issue  with  her  on  certain  facts  In  this  matter. 
She  made  one  point  however  that  deserves 
attention:  "Lack  of  space."  Why  not  solve 
this  problem  by  using  schools  and  churches — 
plus  all  the  free,  competent  help  needed?  The 
cramped  food  stamp  branch  in  East  NashvUle 
(So.  7th  St.)  is  a  20-by-l5-foot  room.  Imagine 
what  it's  like  when  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
or  more  people  are  Jammed  in  such  a  small 
place!  (Most  of  these  people  are  old  and  sick 
and  disabled ) . 

As  for  the  paid  employees  who  handle  this 
phase  of  the  welfare  program  (food  stamps) 
they  are  neither  overworked  nor  understaffed. 
In  fact,  if  the  same  people  were  employed  by 
any  private  business  organization — everyone 
would  be  fired  for  laziness  and  Incompetence  I 
A  good  example  of  their  Incompetence  Is 
found  in  a  complete  lack  of  crowd-control  or 
discipline  at  these  food  sUmp  stations.  Being 
conscious  of  this  weakness  results  In  frus- 


REMEDIES  NEEDED  FOR  NLRA 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  excellent  discussion  of  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Labor  Act 
recently  appeared  in  the  AFL-CIO  Amer- 
ican Federationist.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  E.  Harris,  the  associate 
general  counsel  of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  I 
would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Harris'  analysis  is  especially 
timely  because  of  the  growing  concern 
in  many  quarters,  including  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  itself,  that  the 
remedies  available  under  the  Labor  Act 
are  in  many  cases  neither  adequate  nor 
timely.  ^    , 

Although  the  basic  Labor  Act  was  first 
passed  in  1935,  NLRB  Chairman  Miller 
only  recently  commented  that  the  num- 
ber of  unfair  labor  practice  discharge 
cases  still  coming  before  the  Board  was 
astonishingly  high.  The  lengthy  delays 
within  the  Board  and  at  the  judicial  re- 
view level  have  been  widely  criticized, 
and  the  caseload  crunch  facing  the 
Board  threatens  to  produce,  in  the  words 
of  Chairman  Miller,  "a  janunlng  of  our 
machinery". 

Mr.  Harris's  article  analyzes  these 
problems  and  offers  some  interesting 
solutions.  The  article  follows: 

(From  the  AFL-CIO  American  Federalist, 

February,  1971] 

Some  Remedies  for  an  Agino  NLRA 

(By  Thomas  E.  Harris) 

(Note — Thomas  E.  Harris  is  the  associate 

general  counsel  of  the  AFL-CIO.  This  article 

is  based  on  a  presentation  he  made  to  the 

Southwestern    Legal    Foundation's    annual 

institute   on    labor   law.) 

More  and  more  informed,  if  not  dispas- 
sionate, observers  seem  to  be  concluding  that 
the  principal  federal  labor  relations  laws— 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act — are  not  working  and  that 
something  dire  needs  to  be  done. 

As  long  as  conservatives  don't  score  an 
election  sweep  such  as  that  In  1946  we  can 
disregard  the  fulmlnatlons  of  employers  who 
are  adamantly,  though  never  openly,  opposed 
to  unionization  and  of  their  ilk  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  Congress.  Proposals  for  a  labor 
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court  such  as  that  by  Sen.  John  Tower  (R- 
Texas)  are  meant  not  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  NLRA  but  to  keep  it  from 
working  at  all. 

Recently,  however,  Charles  J,  Morris  and 
Plorlan  Bartoslc,  two  distinguished  attorneys 
who  have  long  represented  unions,  have 
called  for  revisions  of  NLRA  procedures  and 
there  is  growing  doubt  among  union  officials 
and  among  congressmen  who  support  the 
NLRA's  objectives  that  Its  srupposed  protec- 
tions of  the  rights  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  are  being  effectively  Implemented 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

While   the   diagnosticians   agree   that   the 
patient  is  111,  there  Is  divergence  as  to  what 
the  disease  Is.  Professor  Morris,  who  repre- 
sented   unions    for    many    years    and    now 
teaches   at   Southern   Methodist  University, 
seems  to  l>elleve  that  the  basic,  or  at  least 
original,    purpose   of    the    NLRA    has   been 
achieved.  In  that  most  employers  recognize 
and   accept   that   their   employes   have   the 
right  to  Join  a  union  and  bargain  collectively. 
In  a  1969  article  In  the  Journal  of  Air  Law 
and  Commerce,  Morris  states:  "Cooperation 
(between  labor  and  management)   might  be 
attained   if  It   were   widely   recognized   and 
accepted  that  the  basic  structure  of  collective 
bargaining  In  American  labor  law  la  already 
firmly  established — a  conclusion  I  believe  to 
be   valid."   While   Morris   details    numerous 
shortcomings  In  the  administration  of  the 
act.  he  apparently  regards  these  as  relatively 
minor  matters  calling  for  non-controversial 
procedural  reform,  rather  than  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  a  major  breakdown  In  NLRA  en- 
forcement. 

If  I  understand  Morris  correctly.  I  disagree 
with  him.  I  think  the  act  is  chlefiy  impor- 
tant m  recognition  disputes;  that  collective 
bargaining  is  not  accepted  in  some  major  in- 
dustries or  some  major  geographic  areas; 
that  the  act  is  woefully  ineffectual  in  those 
industries  and  areas;  and  that  that  Is  why 
the  act  needs  to  be  overhauled. 

Morris  Is.  of  course,  correct  that  unions  and 
collective  bargaining  are  now  accepted  In 
some  basic  industries  where  unionization  was 
bitterly  fought  a  generation  ago.  The  point 
is,  however,  that  for  those  industries  the 
NLRA  and  the  NLRB  no  longer  have  major 
importaiice. 

In  the  late  1930s  and  early  19408,  when 
the  basic  steel  companies  were  still  fighting 
unionization,  the  steel  companies  were  much 
Involved  in  labor  board  proceedings  and  they 
were  violent  In  their  attacks  upon  the  act 
and  the  board.  These  days,  however,  virtuaUy 
no  NLRB  cases  arise  In  the  steel  Industry. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  other  industries 
that  were  once  bitterly  embroiled  with  the 
NLRA  and  the  NLRB,  such  as  automobUe 
manufacturing.  As  former  NLRB  Chairman, 
Prank  McCulloch  has  stated:  "The  bulk  of 
(the  NLRB's)  unfair  labor  practice  caseload 
arises  out  of  organizing  and  election  situa- 
tions." Once  a  union  Is  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted. NLRB  cases  are  rare  and  of  peripheral 
significance. 

There  do.  however,  remain  Important  In- 
dustries and  areas  where  collective  bargain- 
ing has  never  been  accepted;  and  it  is  here 
that  the  NLRA  should  be  operative,  but  has 
become  virtually  a  dead  letter.  A  House  sub- 
committee concluded  in  1968.  on  the  basis  of 
extensive  hearings,  that  not  only  are  the 
law's  supposed  protections  of  the  right  to 
Join  unions  and  to  bargain  coUectlvely  being 
flouted  on  a  broad  scale,  but  that  this  situa- 
tion Is  getting  worse. 

NLRB  statistics  likewise  support  this  pessi- 
mistic conclusion.  In  1958,  there  were  4,649 
charges  filed  against  employers  for  discharg- 
ing or  otherwise  discriminating  against  em- 
ployes for  union  activity  and  1.039  charges 
against  employers  for  refusing  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. Ten  years  later,  the  totals  were 
8,129  and  4,097  in  those  two  categories — a 
decisive  increase  In  each.  Moreover,  the  indi- 
cations are  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
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cbarge*  were   meritorious  in   1868  than  In 
1S68. 

Many  unioa  officials  have  concluded  that 
the  act's  supposed  protections  of  the  right  to 
organize  are  worthless,  at  least  In  certain 
milieus.  The  Textile  Workers  union  has  been 
seeking  to  organize  the  textile  miUs  In  the 
southeastern  states  for  more  than  30  years. 
It  has,  of  necessity,  looked  to  the  procedures 
and  protections  of  the  NLRA.  At  this  point. 
It  does  not  have  under  contract  a  single  mill 
In  the  southeastern  states  belonging  to  any 
of  the  big  three  textile  chains — Burlington, 
J.  P.  Stevens  and  Deerlng-MlUlken — even 
though  the  union  hs^  sometimes  won  N1>RB 
elections  at  such  plants.  It  Is  the  experience 
of  this  union  that  the  act's  supposed  protec- 
tion of  the  right  to  organize  Ls  illusory,  at 
least  in  the  southeastern  states. 

JfLRB  and  court,  cases  involving  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.  serve  as  a  good  case  history 
for  anyone  who  Ls  interested  In  learning  Just 
how  an  unscrupulous  employer,  vrtio  has  the 
support  of  the  local  establishment,  can  make 
a  mockery  of  the  labor  act.  Since  1953.  when 
TWtJA  Initiated  an  organizing  campaign  In 
Its  plants,  complaints  have  been  issued 
against  the  com{>any  on  10  succejsr.  a  rounds 
of  unfair  labor  practices.  The  company  has 
lost  many  a  case.  Including  one  which  cost  it 
$554,573  in  back  pay;  but  It  hasn't  yet  signed 
a  contract  with  the  union  and  shows  no  sign 
of  abandoning  Its  Illegal  anti-union  cam- 
peJgn.  The  support  the  local  establishment 
gives  such  firms  as  J.  P.  Stevens  prompted 
Harry  Golden  to  say  of  Charlotte.  N.C., 
that  "They  elect  Caaalus  Clay  mayor  If  he 
would  promise  no  unions  and  no  collective 
bargaining." 

The  leaders  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  have  likewise  con- 
cluded that  the  protections  of  the  labor  act 
are  more  than  outweighed  by  the  restrictions 
It  Imposes  on  unions.  Although  the  union 
previously  had  supported  proposals  to  extend 
NLRA  coverage  to  farm  workers.  President 
Cesar  Chavez  said  in  April  1969  that  while 
the  union  would  welcome  coverage  under  the 
proTlsloos  of  the  original  Wagner  Act,  It 
would  forego  that  pleasure  If  It  meant  cover- 
age also  by  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum- 
Otlflln  amendments.  Chavez"  judgment  may 
well  have  been  right:  his  union  has  recently 
made  slgniftcant  breakthroughs  without 
benefit  of  the  I^LRA. 

In  assaying  the  value  of  NLRA's  protec- 
tions of  the  right  to  organize.  It  is  surely 
significant  too  that  the  fastest  growing  APL- 
CIO  afflUatee  are  unions  of  government  em- 
ployee, who  are  not  covered  at  all  by  the 
IfliRA.  And  while  federal  employes  have  a 
right  by  executive  order  to  form  unions, 
many  states  and  localities  accord  no  sui^ 
legal  protection  and  some  even  undertake  to 
bar  public  employes  from  Joining  unions. 
Nevertheless,  such  unions  as  the  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employee  and  the 
teachers  have  grown  much  more  rapidly  in 
recent  years  than  those  under  the  suppKisedly 
protective  umbrella  of  the  NLRA. 

Morris"  enumeration  of  the  deficiencies  ol 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  board 
likewise  seems  to  me  only  partially  on  target. 

The  top  Items  on  his  list  are  that  NLRB 
doctrines  tend  to  change  wll^  national 
administrations  because  of  the  flve-year 
terms  of  board  members,  so  that  the  result- 
ing "uncertainty  In  the  law  .  .  .  makes 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  board's  decisions 
harder  to  achieve,"  and  that  the  board  has 
been  repeatedly  criticized  over  the  years  for 
overruUng  prior  decisions.  Morris"  cure  for 
this  deficiency  (and  others)  Is  a  labor  court 
whose  members  would  have  life  tenure 

Obviously,  however,  discriminatory  dis- 
charges for  union  activity,  wWch  comprlao 
much  of  the  largest  category  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases,  do  not  stem  from  "uncertainty 
In  the  law."'  If,  as  the  Textile  Workers  tinlon 
believes,  the  three  big  chains  have  an  un- 
derstanding that  none  of  them  will  ever  sign 
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a  contract  with  a  union  In  the  southeastern 
states,  that  unlawful  conspiracy  does  not 
stem  from  "uncertainty  In  the  law.""  The  de- 
liberate corporate  policy  of  J.  P.  Stevens  & 
Oo.  to  engage  In  any  violations  of  the  act 
necessary  to  block  unionization  does  not  stem 
from  "uncertainty  In  the  law."  Nor  has  J.  P. 
Stevens  shown  any  greater  respect  for  the 
decisions  and  orders  of  courts  than  It  has  for 
those  of  the  NLRB. 

Indeed  the  more  vitriolic  critics  of  the 
NLRB  are  no  less  frenetic  about  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  labor  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  opinion  that  a  corporation  which  takes 
over  a  plant  must  continue  to  deal  with  the 
union  there  was  written  for  a  unanimous 
court  by  scholarly  and  conservative  Justice 
John  M.  Harlan,  yet  It  still  evoked  abundant 
employer  froth,  as  have  Supreme  Court  hold- 
ings In  numerous  other  cases.  It  Is  thus.  In 
my  view,  naive  to  suppose  that  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance and  compliance  with  the  act  could 
be  achieved  In  any  Important  degree  If  NLRB 
or  labor  court  members  had  life  tenure,  with 
consequent  fewer  changes  In  doctrine. 

Oddly  enough,  when  Morris  gets  to  his 
exposition  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  his 
labor  court,  he  declares  that  the  present  low 
level  of  voluntary  compliance  with  the  act 
Is  principally  due  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
remedies  available  to  the  board.  He  states: 

"...  The  NLRB  Is  not  a  court;  It  cannot 
Issue  temporary  restraining  orders,  temporary 
Injunctions  or  any  orders,  Including  final 
decisions  on  the  merits,  that  are  automati- 
cally enforceable.  This  lack  of  Instant  proc- 
ess— and  process  enforceable  by  Its  own  con- 
tempt power — appears  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  the  low  Incidence  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  act." 

Morris  Is  of  course  absolutely  right  that 
the  board's  process  is  too  slow  and  that  apart 
from  cases  In  which  the  board  can  seek  a 
temporary  restraining  order  from  a  district 
court,  the  act  provides  no  quick  and  sure 
relief.  "Hiese  two  deficiencies  are  closely  In- 
terrelated :  Because  employers  know  that  any 
decree  eventually  Issued  against  them  Is  un- 
likely to  hurt  them  or  help  the  union  much, 
they  feel  free  to  violate  the  act  and  to  stall 
unfair  labor  practice  proceedings;  and  these 
deliberate  violations  and  delays  add  to  the 
bo«ud'8  case  load,  cause  additional  delay,  and 
render  proceedings  under  the  act  even  more 
Ineffectual.  It  is  this  vicious  circle  that  must 
be  broken. 

The  most  Important  step  that  can  and 
should  be  taken  la  to  provide  for  equal  and 
effectual  remedies  against  employer  unfair 
labor  practices.  It  has  long  been  evident  that 
Congress  is  not  going  to  eliminate  temporary 
injunctions.  Issuable  in  advance  of  a  board 
decision,  against  some  types  of  unfair  labor 
practices  by  unions.  That  being  so,  equal 
protection  for  unions  and  employes  can  be 
achieved  only  by  providing  for  temporary 
Injunctions  against  comparable  unfair  labor 
practices  by  employers.  Yet  the  labor  move- 
ment has  been  notably  Inhibited  ubout  seek- 
ing any  such  revisions  of  the  act. 

In  1947.  at  the  hearings  on  what  became 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  WUUam  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  APL,  denounced  the  one-slded- 
ness  of  the  Injunction  proposals:  ".  .  .  One 
set  of  sanctions  Is  to  be  Invoked  against 
employers  for  their  violations  of  federal 
labor  laws  and  another  and  greatly  more 
drastic  set  of  sanctions  Invoked  against  labor 
organizations  and  employes."' 

But  Green  did  not  ask  for  Injunctions 
against  employers;  rather  he  denounced  this 
restoration  of  the  labor  Injunction  as  "vi- 
ciously arbitrary  retrogression"  anti  as  violat- 
ing the  constitutional  guarantee  against  In- 
voluntary servitude.  Philip  Murray,  for  the 
CIO.  was  much  less  excited  about  the  res- 
toration of  labor  Injunctions,  probably  be- 
cause the  secondary  boycott  was  less  useful 
to  Industrial  than  to  craft  unions.  'When 
asked  about  secondary  boycotts,  Murray  flat- 
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ly  told  the  committee,  "My  union  is  not  con- 
corned  in  that." 

The  result  was  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
provided  for  extensive  and  summary  use  of 
Injunctions  to  stop  union  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices pending  board  hearing  and  decision,  but 
with  no  correlative  use  of  Injunctions  against 
employers.  The  act  provided,  and  still  pro. 
video,  for  two  kinds  of  Injunctions.  First,  th« 
NLRB  Is  required  to  secure  Injunctions,  la 
advance  of  hearing  and  decision,  whenever 
it  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
union  has  engaged  in  a  specified  type  of  un. 
fair  labor  practice,  such  as  a  secondary  boy- 
cott. These  injunctions,  known  as  manda- 
tory Injunctions,  are  issued  only  against 
unions,  never  against  employers,  and  are 
very  common.  The  second  type  of  Injunction, 
known  as  a  discretionary  Injunction,  may  be 
sought  by  the  board  against  either  a  union 
or  employer  in  any  case  after  Issuance  of  a 
complaint.  However  there  Is  no  requlremeat 
that  the  board  Invoke  this  provision,  and 
discretionary  Injunctions  are  relatively  rare. 

In  1949,  following  Harry  Truman's  upset 
victory  In  1948,  the  AFL  and  CIO  made  a 
mayor  joint  effort  to  repeal  and  revise  Taft- 
Hartley.  They  united  behind  the  Thomas- 
Leslnskl  bill,  which  confined  the  boycott 
ban  to  jurisdictional  controversies  and  abol- 
ished both  mandatory  and  discretionary  In- 
junctions. 

This  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  In 
favor  of  a  substitute  by  Sen.  Robert  A. 
Taft  (R-Ohlo)  which  somewhat  relaxed  the 
restrictions  against  boycotts  and  provided 
for  discretionary  but  not  mandatory  Injunc- 
tions. This  bin  passed  the  Senate  and  un- 
doubtedly could  have  been  enacted  If  the 
federations  had  supported  It.  but  Instead 
they  dropped  their  drive  for  Taft-Hartley  re- 
vision. Additional  factors  were  of  course  In- 
volved In  the  labor  opposition  to  the  Taft 
bill,  such  as  Its  retention  of  section  14(b). 

In  1954.  the  labor  movement  had  another 
opportunity  to  equalize  NLRA  enforcement, 
but  again  ended  with  a  stalemate.  President 
Elsenhower's  1954  labor  message  proposed 
and  the  committee  bill  provided  for  the 
repeal  of  the  mandatory  Injunction  pro- 
visions. However,  the  committee  Democrats, 
reflecting  the  union  position,  declared  In 
their  minority  report:  "Wo  welcome  the  re- 
peal of  (the  mandatory  Injunction  section). 
.  .  .  However,  we  are  opposed  to  any  use  of 
temporary  restraining  orders  and  preliminary 
Injunctions  in  labor  disputes  .  .  .  We  think 
the  Congress  should  restore  the  Norrls-La 
Ouardla  Act." 

In  the  Senate,  the  Administration  bill  was 
sent  back  to  committee  on  a  straight  party 
line  vote.  In  1959.  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act 
actually  exacerbated  the  Inequality  of  reme- 
dies, by  adding  to  the  pro'vlslons  enforceable 
by  mandatory  injunctions.  There  was  con- 
siderable union  opposition  to  some  of  these 
changes  but  no  specific  separate  opposition 
to  the  expansion  of  the  mandatory  Injunc- 
tion provisions  and  no  union  proposal  to 
apply  Injunctions  to  employers. 

Such  a  projxjsal  was  made  at  about  the 
same  time,  however,  by  an  advisory  panel  to 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  which  W- 
cluded  Arthur  Goldberg  and  two  other  union 
lawyers.  This  panel,  after  su.mmarlzlng  the 
act's  provisions  on  Injunctions,  declared: 

"Two  changes  should  be  made  In  these 
statutory  provisions.  First,  It  Is  unfair  to  dis- 
criminate against  employes  and  labor  unions 
by  giving  priority  to  charges  filed  against 
unions,  thereby  delaying  the  Investigation 
of  charges  filed  against  employers.  The  In- 
jury caused  by  an  employer's  unfair  labor 
practice  may  be  as  Irrepexable  as  any  dam- 
age caused  by  unlawful  picketing. 

"SJecond.  the  worse  consequences  of  the 
present  delay  In  reaching  a  final  decision  In 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  should  be  miti- 
gated by  making  Interlocutory  relief  avail- 
able in  appropriate  cases  against  unfair  labor 
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prsctlces  Interfering  with  the  rights  of  em- 
ployes guaranteed  by  Section  7.  .  .  ."' 

Thus  the  panel  did  not  recommend  any 
reduced  use  of  Injunctions  against  unions, 
but  rather  sought  their  equal  use  against 
employers. 

During  the  10  years  since  the  panel  report, 
the  provisions  on  Injunctions  have  been  un- 
challenged. The  time  has  come  for  the  labor 
movement  to  recognize  that  It  Is  not  able  to 
abolish  injunctions  and  that  equality  of 
remedy  can  be  obtained  only  by  providing 
interim  Injunctive  relief  against  employers 
in  appropriate  cases. 

It  is  true  that  that  would  represent  some 
further  restoration  of  "government  by  in- 
junction," in  that  the  role  of  the  district 
courts  would  be  enlarged.  That  Is  one  reason 
unions  have  always  been  so  reluctant  to  press 
lor  such  a  change.  However,  assuming  that, 
as  I  advocate,  this  change  Is  made  within 
the  framework  of  the  present  act,  and  not  as 
part  of  a  district  court  or  labor  court  pack- 
age, this  enlarged  district  court  role  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  partial  safe- 
guard that  Interim  Injunctions  could  be 
aought  only  by  a  supposedly  impartial  gov- 
ernment official  and  not  by  private  litigants. 
And  It  benefits  unions  not  at  all  to  protect 
employers  from  government  by  injunction 
when  unions  are  subject  to  it. 

Surprisingly,  Sen.  Tower's  labor  court  bill 
would  Improve  the  present  situation  in  re- 
gard to  equality  and  effectiveness  of  remedy. 
It  would,  m  part,  preserve  the  present  Im- 
balance in  remedies  by  requiring  that  the 
United  States  attorneys  (who  would  sup- 
plant the  NLRB  Office  of  General  Counsel) 
give  priority  to  secondary  boycott  charges 
over  all  other  charges.  However,  the  bill 
would  at  least  abolish  mandatory  Injunc- 
tions and  instead  provide  for  discretionary 
Injunctions  against  both  employers  and 
unions.  The  Tower  bill,  however,  would  per- 
mit private  litigants  to  seek  such  relief.  The 
latter  proposal  would  open  the  door  wide 
for  a  return  of  ancient  abuses. 

There  are  two  other  statutory  changes  that 
surely  should  be  made  to  speed  the  NLRB's 
disposition  of  unfair  labor  practice  cases. 
Teamsters  counsel  Florlan  Bartoelc,  In  a  1970 
article  in  the  Georgia  Law  Review,  advocated 
these  changes: 

One:  Trial  examiner  decisions  should  be 
made  final,  subject  to  discretionary  review 
by  the  NLRB.  The  Landrum-Griffin  Act  sanc- 
tioned somewhat  comparable  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  regional  directors  with  re- 
spect to  repreeentatlon  proceedings,  and  this 
delegation  has  greatly  speeded  up  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  proceedings  and  has  occa- 
sioned virtually  no  criticism.  However,  a 
reorganization  plan  (No.  5),  which  author- 
ized the  board  to  give  finality  to  decisions  of 
trial  examiners,  subject  to  discretionary  re- 
view by  the  board,  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  1961.  Under  any  such 
amendment  the  decisions  of  trial  examiners 
would,  If  final,  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in 
the  same  fashion  as  board  decisions. 

Two:  Board  deotslons  should  automati- 
cally become  legally  effective  after  a  short 
period,  unless  a  respondent  files  a  pwtldon 
for  review.  (And  the  same  would  be  true  of 
trial  examiner  decisions  if  proposal  No.  1 
were  accepted.)  At  present,  the  board  mtist 
petition  for  re\'lew  If  a  respondent  does  not 
and  this  requirement  certainly  produces  ad- 
ditional delay  and  almost  certainly  addi- 
tional litigation.  This  suggested  change  Is  In 
line  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
under  which  commission  orders  become  final 
unless  a  respondent  files  for  review  within  60 
days. 

All  of  these  proposals  I  advocate  to  reduce 
delay  and  aid  enforcement  could  be  accom- 
plished within  the  framework  of  the  present 
law.  Are  there,  however,  other  valid  argu- 
ments for  a  labor  court?  I  think  not. 
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As  explained.  Professor  Morris"  claim  that 
a  labor  court  would  have  wider  acceptance 
and  thtis  greater  voluntary  compliance  does 
not  persuade  me.  Moreover,  whUe  I  agree  that 
the  bou-d  has  been  overready  to  rewrite  doc- 
trine, and  the  short  flve-year  term  for  board 
members  Is  of  course  not  sacrosanct,  I  be- 
lieve that  life  tentire  would  produce  a  rigid- 
ity of  doctrine  not  desirable  in  so  changing 
a  field  as  labor  relations.  Bartoelc,  on  the 
other  hand,  argues  for  a  seven-year  boaid 
term,  and  pwlnts  out,  curlo'usly,  that  the  ICC 
PTC  and  FCC  all  have  seven-year  terms.  The 
real  purpose  of  these  examples  must  be  to 
remind  his  readers  that  the  NLRB  is,  at  least 
compartlvely,  a  pretty  effective  agency. 

Moreover,  Morris'  labor  court  would  prob- 
ably accentuate  rather  than  reduce  delay. 
As  he  says,  the  organization  of  his  court 
would  resemble  that  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
That  anyone  would  model  anything  after 
that  tortoise  of  tribunals  is  Indeed  startling. 
The  Court  of  Claims,  for  good  reason,  pub- 
lishes no  figures,  but  court  officials  say  that 
from  filing  of  complaint  to  decision  usually 
takes  about  four  years.  Under  Morris'  pro- 
posal, conunlssloners  would  replace  hearing 
examiners — surely  not  a  change  of  signifi- 
cance— with  review  of  their  decisions  by  a 
labor  court  of  11  judges.  Presumably  these 
Judges  would  sit  In  panels,  which  would  re- 
sult either  In  conflicting  decisions  or  In 
numerous  rehearlngs  en  banc,  which  would 
be  more  productive  of  delay  than  the  present 
system. 

Also,  both  the  Tower  bill  and  Morris  would 
retain  an  NLRB  to  handle  representation 
proceedings,  while  transferring  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  to  the  district  courts  or  a  labor 
court.  However,  the  two  types  of  proceedings 
are  sometimes  so  Interrelated  that  they  are 
consolidated  for  hearing  and  decision.  Even 
when  that  is  not  the  case,  doctrines  de- 
veloped In  unfair  labor  practice  cases  are 
often  relevant  in  the  determination  of  repre- 
sentation proceedings,  and  vice  versa,  so  that 
It  Is  highly  desirable  that  a  uniform  and 
coordinated  body  of  doctrine  be  developed 
and  applied  to  the  two  types  of  proceedings. 
Perhaps  the  most  appealing  aspect  of 
Morris'  proposal  to  lawyers  is  that  he  would 
centralize  In  one  tribunal  a  mass  of  labor 
litigation  now  scattered  hither  and  thither. 
His  labor  court  would  not  only  handle  unfair 
labor  practices  under  the  NLRA,  but  also 
would  take  over  enforcement  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  from  the  federal  district  courts. 
It  would  also  handle  injunctions  In  national 
emergency  disputes  and  suits  under  Taft- 
Hartley.  Under  Morris'  proposal,  an  emascu- 
lated NLRB  wotild  handle  representation 
proceedings  tinder  both  the  NUIA  and  the 
RLA.  Bartoelc  would  prefer  simply  to  repeal 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  toto.  He  doesn't 
say  whether  he  would  bring  railroads  and 
airlines  under  the  NIAA. 

Morris  Is  correct  as  to  the  parallelism  of 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  NLRA  and 
the  RLA.  But  that  resemblance  should  not 
becloud  the  fact  that  the  purposes  of  the 
two  acts,  the  roles  of  the  two  boards  and 
the  principal  failures  of  the  two  acts  are  all 
different. 

The  main  role  of  the  NLRA,  aside  from  Its 
basic  guarantees  of  the  rtght  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  is  to  regulate  the  tactics 
which  employers  and  unions  may  employ  In 
organizing  campaigns.  The  board's  main  Job 
is  to  see  that  these  rules  are  observed.  That 
is  also  where  It  has  failed, 

The  RLA,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  have 
the  same  focus  on  controversies  between  em- 
ployees and  unions  over  organizing.  Accord- 
ing to  one  version  the  RLA  was  the  product 
of  a  consensus  already  reached  between  the 
carriers  and  the  unions.  At  all  events,  the 
rail  carriers,  with,  of  course,  the  exception 
of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,  have 
not  In  recent  years  shown  any  great  zeal  for 
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union  busting.  Hence,  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  RLA,  and  their  administration, 
have  been  of  relatively  little  Importance. 
That  Is  why  It  has  been  possible  to  leave 
their  enforcement  to  the  district  courts  and 
any  need  for  change  In  that  stems  more  from 
disputes  Involving  the  airlines  than  the  rail 
carriers. 

The  substantive  provisions  Of  the  RLA  are 
of  relatively  little  Importance,  not  only  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  NLRA  but  as 
compared  with  other  provisions  of  the  RLA. 
For  the  RLA  eetabllshes  elaborate  machin- 
ery— ^Involving  notices,  bargaining  by  the 
parties,  mediation  by  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  awards  by  emergency  boards, 
etc. — which  is  Hupposed  t«  eventuate  in  the 
I>eaceful  negotiations  of  collective  b«u"galn- 
Ing  agreements.  It  Is  the  asserted  failure  of 
these  dispute  settlement  mechanisms,  and 
not  controversy  over  the  substantive  terms  of 
the  RLA,  or  their  administration,  which  has 
led  the  Nixon  administration  to  projwse  ex- 
tensive revision  of  the  RLA. 

If  the  RLA  has  failed  In  this  respect  (which 
the  rail  unions  do  not  concede)  It  Is  because, 
as  President  Nixon  put  It  In  his  Feb.  27,  1970, 
message  to  Congress,  "The  disputants  .  .  . 
know  that  the  nation  will  not  tolerate  a 
damaging  railroad  strike.  .  .  ."  While  I  will 
not  be  so  eccentric  as  to  defend  the  NMB, 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  agency  will  have  total 
success  at  mediating  disputes  when  the  em- 
ployers are  confident  that  the  unions  will 
not  be  allowed  to  strtke.  At  all  events,  neither 
Morris'  nor  Bartoslc's  proposal  Is  relevant  to 
the  main  focus  of  controversy  under  the 
RLA. 

If  suggestions  for  a  labor  court  are  un- 
persuaslve.  proposals  to  transfer  tinfalr  labor 
practice  cases  to  the  federal  district  courts 
are  blatantly  foolish.  Any  such  proposal  Is 
subject  to  at  least  the  following  objections: 
The  district  courts  are.  as  a  whole,  even 
slower  than  the  NXKB  and  are  getting  worse, 
with  the  worst  delays  In  the  very  districts 
In  which  the  largest  numbers  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  arise.  In  1969.  the  median  time 
from  Issue  to  trial  in  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  In  non-Jury  caaes,  was  35 
months,  while  In  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  It  was  44  months.  The  addi- 
tion of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  to  the 
present  work  load  of  these  district  courts 
would  of  course  somewhat  worsen  the  present 
situation. 

The  transfer  of  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
to  the  district  courts  would  restore  many 
of  the  evils  of  government  by  injunction.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  during  the  years  between 
the  Debs  case  (1895)  and  the  Norrls-LaOuar- 
dla  Act  (1932) ,  the  issuance  of  Injunctions  In 
labor  disputes  led  to  a  series  of  bitter  con- 
frontations between  working  men  and  the 
federal  courts,  which  completely  undermined 
the  confidence  of  workers  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  Indeed  the  instinctive  op- 
position of  unions  to  anything  called  a  labor 
court  and  the  deep  aversion  of  unions  to  In- 
junctions, even  against  employers,  stem  from 
this  period  when  the  federal  judges  Inter- 
vened In  labor  disputes  In  strike  after  strike 
at  the  behest  of  employers.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  criticism  leveled  at  the 
federal  courts  in  those  days  was  as  bitter 
as  any  ever  leveled  at  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  To  put  the  federal  courts 
back  into  the  business  of  government  by 
injunction  would  be  a  disservice  not  only  to 
workers  and  unions,  but  also  to  the  federal 
courts. 

The  NLRB  should  and  does  have  an  ex- 
pertise which  several  hundred  district  judges 
In  86  different  districts  could  never  be  ex- 
pected to  match.  Many  of  those  Judges  would 
never  have  enough  cases  under  the  NLRA 
to  develop  any  familiarity  with  It. 

The  NLRB,  of  course,  applies  Its  doctrtnes 
uniformly  throughout  the  country,  where«LS 
decisions  by  hundreds  of  different  district 
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Judges  would  produce  coofllctlng  rulings  to 
tlie  point  of  cbaos.  My  observation  over  the 
years  Is  that  trial  Judges,  both  federal  and 
state,  tend  In  general  to  be  more  sympathetic 
to  unionism  In  the  major  Industrial  areas 
where  unions  are  strongest,  and  less  sym- 
pathetic to  unionism  in  the  areas  where  em- 
ployers have  blocked  their  employes  from 
organizing  and  where  unions  are  weakest. 
To  oversimplify,  unions  get  the  worst  treat- 
ment from  the  trial  courts  where  they  need 
the  best.  This  situation  would  be  greatly 
accentuated  If  district  courts  handled  unfair 
labor  practice  cases.  District  court  decisions 
would  be  subject  to  appellate  review,  but 
appellate  review  Is  confined  to  Issues  of  law 
and  never  reaches  a  wide  area  of  trial  court 
discretion. 

As  already  explained,  it  Is  undesirable  to 
separate  the  handling  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  and  representation  proceedings  by 
assigning  the  former  to  the  district  courts 
and  leaving  the  latter  with  a  board.  It  would 
be  equally  unsatisfactory  to  assign  represen- 
tation proceedings  to  the  district  courts 
or  a  labor  court.  As  Bartoslc  has  pointed  out : 
"The  NLRB  has  established  an  efficient  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  for  handling  repre- 
sentation cases  and  elections  quickly  and 
fairly.  That  a  court  could,  or  should,  become 
Involved  in  a  function  which  is  almost  ex- 
clusively administrative  In  nature  borders 
on  the  absurd." 

In  sum,  there  are  several  steps  that  can 
and  should  be  taken  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  NLRA.  None  of  these 
steps  requires  or  would  even  be  facilitated 
by  tran.«iferrtng  Jurisdiction  under  the  act  to 
a  labor  court  or  the  district  courts  Those 
who  advocate  such  a  step  are.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, simply  playing  into  the  han^is  of  em- 
ployers and  employer  lawyers  who  re)ect 
unions  and  collective  bargaining. 
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NATIONAL  WEEK  OP  CONCERN  FOR 
POWS  MIA'S 


March  25,  1971 


POWS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
week  designated  as  a  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in 
Action"  it  is  imperative  that  all  the 
American  people  be  reminded  of  the 
status  of  these  valiant  men.  So  we  must 
overtly  exhibit  our  concern  for  their  well- 
being  and  our  determination  that  we  will 
not  cease  our  efforts  to  bring  about  their 
release. 

I  accompanied  Dick  Capen,  the  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  a  re- 
cent trip  to  Sacramento  where  he  ad- 
dressed a  Joint  session  of  the  California 
State  Legislature.  I  wish  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  the  people  of  California  and 
their  representatives  are  fully  behind  all 
endeavors  to  secure  proper  treatment  of 
these  men,  and  will  support  whatever 
steps  that  are  necessary  to  insure  their 
freedom.  If  Americans  continually  ex- 
press their  concern  for  these  unfortu- 
nate individuals,  and  if  we  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  world,  world  opinion 
may  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  cease 
their  inhumane  treatment  and  negotiate 
their  release.  Support  for  these  men  by 
our  Congress  and  all  our  people  will  dem- 
onstrate to  them  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  designat- 
ing this  week  as  "National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Ac- 
tion" I  pay  tribute  to  these  men  and  to 
their  families. 

Today  there  are  some  1,600  Americans 
missing  in  action  or  being  held  prisoner 
in  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  or 
South  Vietnam.  For  each  of  these  men 
there  are  wives,  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  friends,  and  parents,  who  are 
deeply  concerned  with  his  fate  and  well- 
being. 

Both  the  American  government  and 
private  individuals  have  tried  to  get  an 
accurate  list  of  prisoners,  to  get  the  sick 
and  wounded  released,  to  make  contact 
with  the  prisoners,  to  devise  a  prisoner  of 
war  exchange,  to  secure  simple  humane 
treatment  for  these  men — but  all  to  no 
avail. 

Our  Ambassadors  in  Paris  have  re- 
peatedly raised  the  prisoner  of  war  ques- 
tion. We  have  tried  to  discuss  this  issue 
through  the  United  Nations,  through  di- 
rect appeals  by  the  President  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  by  visits  of  Congress- 
men to  foreign  capitals,  by  petitions,  let- 
ters, telegrams,  and  demonstrations — but 
all  of  these  attempts  and  overtures  have 
been  ignored.  We  have  not  even  been  able 
to  obtain  the  simple  humanitarian  in- 
formation of  who  is  held  captive  and 
their  condition. 

In  1957  North  Vietnam  acceded  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Since 
that  time  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
ignored  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  even 
the  most  basic  humanitarian  principles 
contained  in  the  Geneva  Convention. 

North  Vietnam  claims  that  the  pris- 
oners of  war  are  merely  brigands  and 
war  criminals,  hence,  not  subject  to  the 
international  laws  pertaining  to  prison- 
ers of  war.  But  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  accept  this  position  and  has 
declared  that  American  servicemen  are 
POW's  and  entitled  to  the  treatment  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Further,  the  21st  international  conven- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  in  September, 
1969,  adopted  without  dissent  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  combatants  to  respect 
the  Geneva  Convention.  Both  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  Red  Cross  societies  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia,  from  among  Hanoi's 
sympathizers,  voted  for  it. 

North  Vietnam  claims  that  the  POW's 
are  receiving  humane  treatment,  but 
they  refuse  to  allow  verification  by  im- 
partial inspections  of  the  POW  camps. 
The  few  released  prisoners  and  escapees 
have  described  the  prison  conditions — 
inadequate  food,  torture  and  beatings, 
solitary  confinement,  attempted  brain- 
washing, and  executions. 


Upon  his  release  from  North  Vietnam 
in  August,  1969,  Navy  Lt.  Robert  F.  Frlsh- 
man  stated : 

My  intentions  are  not  to  scare  the  wives 
and  families,  but  Hanoi  has  given  the  false 
impression  that  all  is  wine  and  roses,  and 
It  Isn't  so. 

I  don't  think  solitary  confinement,  forced 
statements,  living  in  cages  for  three  years, 
being  put  In  straps,  not  being  allowed  to 
sleep  or  eat,  removal  of  fingernails,  being 
hung  from  a  celling,  having  an  infected  arm 
which  was  almost  lost,  not  receiving  medical 
care,  being  dragged  along  the  ground  with  a 
broken  leg.  or  not  allowing  the  exchange  of 
mall  to  prisoners  of  war  are  humane. 

This  is  the  real  face  of  Hanoi,  and  it 
is  the  face  which  should  be  exposed  for 
all  the  world  to  see. 

The  simple  truth  of  the  situation  Is 
that  Hanoi  has  never  been  guided  in  its 
treatment  of  our  POW's  by  humanitar- 
ian precepts  or  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion to  which  it  acceded.  The  North  Vi- 
etnamese have  constantly  tried  to  por- 
tray themselves  a  small  nation  involved 
in  a  heroic  struggle  for  freedom  and 
justice  against  great  odds.  All  the  while 
North  Vietnam  has  cynically  and  inhu- 
manely attempted  to  use  our  POW's  and 
the  anguish  of  their  families  to  reinforce 
antiwar  opinion  in  this  country  and  to 
blackmail  this  Government  into  military 
and  diplomatic  concessions. 

The  shameful  treatment  of  U.S. 
POW's  by  North  Vietnam  should  be 
made  a  political  liability  in  the  eyes  of 
world  opinion,  and  the  capitals  of  the 
world  should  be  made  aware,  even  as  we 
are  aware  in  this  capital,  of  the  plight 
of  these  POW's  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  years  of  suffering  by 
our  POW's  MIA's  and  their  families  is 
an  international  disgrace.  All  freedom- 
loving  nations  should  unite  and  demand 
humane  treatment  for  these  prisoners. 


A  CALL  FOR  PEACE  AND 
RELEASE  OF  POW'S 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  1.600 
prisoners  and  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia,  at  least  seven  are  from  my 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  North  Dakota  State  Legislature 
expressed  its  concern  about  securing  the 
safe  release  of  all  our  prisoners  of  war 
by  approving  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  3073,  on  March  8,  1971. 

On  February  15,  Representative  Arthur 
Raymond  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  made 
an  eloquent  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
resolution  in  the  North  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives.  That  statement  from 
the  journal  of  the  North  Dakota  House 
follows : 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  the  bell  of  freedom 
peals  across  this  land,  our  men  held  cap- 
tive in  Indo-China  do  not  hear; 

When  you  and  I  celebrated  Thanksgiving, 
there  was  no  Thanksgiving  in  the  stark 
prison  camps  of  North  Vietnam; 
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When  many  in  the  world  arose  in  Joy  on 
Christmas  Day,  Joy  was  not  a  gift  which 
these  prisoners  were  able  to  cherish; 

When  the  New  Year  dawned  bright  and 
clear  with  a  new  hope  for  us,  hope  was  but 
a  word  without  meaning  to  our  men. 

Hanoi,  the  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet  Lao  have 
blatantly  disregarded  humane  treatment  of 
Americans  held  prisoner.  The  enemy  has  said 
there  is  no  war  and  these  men  are  criminals. 
They  have  refused  to  abide  by  International 
Red  Cross  rules  and  they  have  totally  dlsre- 
earded  the  Geneva  Accords. 

AH  men  of  the  war  rate  their  own  con- 
tribution to  war  by  their  exposure  to  dan- 
ger- by  their  degree  of  Isolation;  by  their 
exposure  to  physical  dUcomfort,  and  by  the 
length  of  their  separation  from  loved  ones. 
Bv  any  or  all  of  these  standards,  the  1,600 
American  men  missing  In  action  or  held 
prisoner  have  given  beyond  that  measure 
which  we  call  sacrifice. 

This  nation  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude 
of  such  magnitude  that  we  shall  never  repay 
It  But  we  can  try.  When  the  world  counts 
those  who  stood  on  behalf  of  our  men,  let 
them  count  us  as  standing  with  them.  And 
standing  with  them,  we  owe  them  more 
than  gratitude.  Gratitude  alone  cannot  re- 
pay their  wives  and  their  chUdren  or  their 
widows  and  orphans,  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  must  here  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  unified 
effort  to  bring  them  back. 

We  ask  that  this  body  Join  In  pending 
national  legislation  to  set  aside  the  week  of 
March  21-26  as  the  "Week  of  Concern"  for 
our  fighting  men  missing  or  held  prisoner  In 
Southeast  Asia  war  action.  But  more  than 
that  we  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  to  set  aside  Sunday,  March 
21,  as  a  Day  of  Prayer  when  as  a  God-be- 
lle'vlng  nation  we  shall  gather  each  in  his 
own  way,  to  pray  for  the  safety  and  release 
of  these  men. 

The  words  of  Air  Force  Capt.  ClUT  Cushman 
seem  to  be  especially  fitting  at  this  time. 
Cushman,  from  Grand  Porks,  was  shot  down 
in  Vietnam  action  In  1966.  He  Is  listed  as 
missing  in  action  and  believed  a  prisoner  of 
war.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  athletes  to 
come  out  of  Grand  Porks.  He  won  a  sUver 
medal  In  the  1960  Olympic  hurdles.  In  try 
outs  for  the  1964  team,  his  foot  hit  the  fifth 
hurdle  and  he  sprawled  inglorlously  to  the 
track.  In  the  aftermath  of  tliat  fall,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  youth  of  Grand  Forks.  The 
words  stand  like  sermons  In  stone: 

"Do  not  feel  sorry  for  me.  I  feel  sorry  for 
some  of  you.  I  would  much  rather  fall  know- 
ing I  had  put  forth  an  honest  effort  than 
never  to  have  tried  at  all.  Unless  your  reach 
exceeds  your  grasp,  how  can  you  be  sure 
what  you  can  attain?  I  know  I  may  never 
make  it.  The  odds  are  against  me  but  I  have 
something  in  my  favor — desire  and  faith. 

"I  dare  you  to  look  up  to  the  stars,  not 
down  at  the  mud,  and  set  your  sights  on  one 
that,  up  to  now,  you  thought  was  unattain- 
able. Who  knows?  You  may  be  surprised  at 
what  you  can  achieve  with  sincere  effort.  I 
dare  you."  Cliff  Cushman. 

So:  For  Capt.  Loren  Torkelson  and  for 
Major  Keith  Hall,  prisoners  of  war,  we  ask 
your  support  of  this  resolution.  We  ask  your 
support  for  men  listed  as  missing  In  action: 
Capt.  Clifford  Cushman,  Major  Martin  Steen, 
Lt.  J.G.  Bill  Chrlstlanson,  Lt.  Glen  Belcher, 
Lt.  WUliam  Potter  and  others  whose  names 
have  not  come  to  our  attention. 

The  resolution  explains  our  stand.  Wo  ask 
you  to  stand  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  year,  an 
organization  of  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  these  men  has  worked  ceaselessly  at 
folding  letters,  inserting  flyers  in  church 
bulletins,  sharing  their  tragedies  with 
audiences,  and  writing  letters  to  leaders 
in  Congress  and  throughout  the  world — 
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all  with  the  driving  motivation  to  one 
day  see,  hear,  and  touch  their  loved  ones 
again. 

These  women  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  who  daily  con- 
front   the    anguish    of    not    knowing 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  alive,  where 
they  might  be,  or  what  kind  of  treat- 
ment they  are  receiving.  With  these  un- 
certainties in  mind,  they  spend  their 
energies   to  seek  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  that 
guarantee  the  rudiments  of  human  de- 
cency with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war. 
The  National  League  of  Families  de- 
serves much  credit  for  focusing  atten- 
tion on  this  tragic  situation  at  local. 
State,  national,  and  international  levels. 
I  believe  innovative  plans  to  insure 
North  Vietnam's  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the 
safe  return  of  these  men  to  their  families 
should  receive  top  priority.  One  such  plan 
is    "proportional    repatriation,"    which 
calls  for  the  return  of  prisoners  in  pro- 
portion to  the  percentage  of  our  mili- 
tary troops  withdrawn.  I  believe   this 
accomplishes  two  things.  No.  1,  it  would 
provide  for  the  safe  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  And,  No.  2,  it  would  pro- 
vide a  means  to  end  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  join  the  families  and  friends  of  our 
prisoners  and  missing  in  the  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  last  year  we  will  need  a 
"National  Week  of  Concern." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
SOVIET  MYTH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILUKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
book  on  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations  has  just 
been  published  with  arguments,  evidence 
and  data  that  sharply  contradict  those 
who  pose  the  illusion  of  detente  with 
Moscow.  The  new  work  is  titled  "U.S.A. 
and  the  Soviet  Myth,"  authored  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. We  will  doubtlessly  hear  and  read 
more  of  this  work  in  the  covu-se  of  this 
year     Barry    Farber    interviewed    the 
author  on  his  show  in  New  York  on 
March  17,  and  others  are  in  the  offing. 
The  New  York  Sunday  News  issue  of 
March  14  referred  to  it  in  its  editorial  on 
"After  the  War— What?"  And  the  book  is 
being  widely  publicized  in  ethnic  circles 
as  indicated  by  the  report  In  the  XJkrain- 
ian  Weekly  Sovboda.  These  two  itema  are 
indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
I  introduce  them  in  the  hope  that  our 
perspective  concerning  the  U.S5.R.  will 
become  a  balanced  one;  namely,  that  our 
chief  enemy  resides  there  in  an  over- 
extended empire. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Sunday  News, 

Mar.  14,  1971] 

Ajteb  the  War— What? 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  ren- 

dered  his  annual  report  to  Congress  a  few 

days   ago,  and  we'd   call   It   a  reaUstic   and 

statesmanlike  document. 

It  blueprinted  the  course  the  NUon  ad- 
ministration hopes  the  nation  will  take  Ui 
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the    next    five    years    as    regards    national 
defense. 

Our  participation  In  the  Vietnam  war 
should  end  long  before  the  five-year  period 
Is  up.  Where  do  we  go  from  there? 

Some  well-meaning  folks  want  us  to  puU 
In  our  horns  from  all  around  the  clvUlzed 
world  (meaning  the  free  world) ,  cut  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  armed  forces  to 
Thorn  Thumb  siee  or  thereabout,  and  spend 
the  money  thus  saved  on  homefront  goodies 
and  giveaways. 

Things  aren't  going  to  be  that  simple  when 
this  cruel  war  Is  over.  Soviet  Russia,  barring 
unforeseen  upsets,  is  going  to  be  stiU  deter- 
mined on  world  conquest. 

Georgetown  University's  noted  Prof.  Lev 
Dobriansky  in  his  new  book  "U.S.A.  and  the 
Soviet  Myth  •  (Devln- Adair  Co..  Old  Green- 
wich, Conn.;  274  pages,  $6.60) ,  calls  "Soviet 
Russian     imperto-colonlallsm"     our     chief 

enemy. 

Secretary  Laird  therefore  outlines  a  pro- 
gram for  keeping  our  powder  dry  indefinitely 
and  ample  powder  on  hand. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  he  wants  a  mix 
of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons— the  most 
up-to-date  of  both. 

Put  our  trust  and  tens  of  bllUons  of  our 
dollars  Into  devices  meant  solely  for  defense 
against  surprise  attacks,  and  we're  all  too 
likely  to  acquire  what,  since  World  War  H, 
has  been  called  the  Maglnot  Line  state  of 
mind. 

France  thought  Its  hugely  expensive  Mag- 
Inot  Line  would  keep  out  the  Germans — 
who  proceeded  to  snake  aroimd  its  Belgian 
end  In  1940  In  overwhelming  numbers.  By 
the  same  token,  some  scientific  enemy 
breakthrough  could  make  a  shambles  of  a 
V  S  magic-defense  setup. 

We  must  have  the  wUl  to  defend  ourselves, 
and  the  capacity — plus  a  full  complement 
of  offensive  weaponry,  on  the  principle  that 
the  best  defense  often  Is  a  good  offense. 

This  Is  not  a  cheery  prospect,  true.  But 
that  U  the  way  the  world  shapes  up  as  of 
now,  and  we've  got  to  adjust  and  stay  ad- 
Justed  to  these  facts  of  20th  century  Ufe. 
If  we  don't,  It  will  be  PareweU  Freedom 
sooner  or  later. 


[Prom  the  Ukrainian  Weekly  Svoboda, 

Mar.  6,  1971] 

Dr.  Dobriansky  Pttblishis  "USA    and  the 

SovETT  Myth" 

New  York,  N.Y.— An  Incisive,  274-page 
study  on  the  prevalence  of  what  the  author 
calls  "myths"  about  the  nature  and  poUtlcal 
objectives  of  the  USSR,  was  pubUshed  last 
month  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor 
of  economics  at  Georgetown  University  and 
President  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America. 

Titled  "U.B.A.  and  the  Soviet  Myth,"  the 
book  vras  published  by  the  DevUn-Adalr 
Company  of  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

FALSE    NOTIONS    EXPOSED 

The  notion  of  what  Is  commonly  called  in 
the  US.  the  "Russian  people."  the  false  as- 
sumption that  the  USSR  Is  a  homogeneous 
nation,  the  rather  misleading  Idea  that  it 
\a  communism  which  is  the  sole  enemy  of 
freedom  and  democracy — these  are  some 
of  the  "myths"  analyzed  and  exposed  by 
Dr.  Dobriansky  In  his  most  recent  book. 

"The  enemy  is  not  a  vague  evil  known  as 
oommimlsm,  but  a  very  real  threat  .  .  .  So- 
viet Russian  imperto-colonlallsm,"  asserts 
the  author  In  the  book. 

The  Introduction  to  this  study  was  written 
by  the  Hon.  WUUam  G.  Bray,  member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  from  the  6th  District  In  In- 
diana, himself  author  of  a  book,  titled  "Rus- 
sian Frontiers:  From  Muscovy  to  Khnish- 
chev." 

The  259  pages  of  text  are  subdivided  Into 
the  following  chapters:  Is  It  A  Lost  Cause?; 
Seeing  "Russia"  In  Toto;  The  Russian  Prob- 
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lem;  Nations,  Peoples  and  Countrlee  In  the 
USSR;  The  ABC's  en  Ru«la  and  the  USSR; 
Oaptlve  Nations  Week:  Ten  Years  and  Be- 
yond; VS.  IUusloa«  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
The  Decade  of  Confetti  Diplomacy;  The  Rus- 
sian Trade  Trap;  An  American  Organization 
at  Work. 

BIBUOOaAPHT 

A  selected  list  of  recent  works  relating  to 
the  subjects  discussed  by  Dr.  Dobrlansky  Is 
compiled  In  seven  i>age8  of  print,  and  a  six- 
page  index  Is  appended  at  the  end. 

The  book,  priced  at  $6  50,  can  be  obtained 
at  Ukrainian  bookstores,  at  Svoboda.  and 
4it  the  UCCA  headquarters  In  New  Tork. 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  DESERVE 
TAX  BREAK 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF   CONNXCT1CT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide equitable  tax  treatment  to  elderly 
Americans  whose  retirement  income  Is 
derived  from  sources  other  than  social 
security. 

Under  present  law.  social  security  cash 
benefits  are  paid  to  mUlions  of  Americans 
each  year.  For  many  of  these  citizens, 
these  benefits  are  their  only  substantial 
and  continuing  income,  and  Congress  has 
exempted  such  benefits  from  Federal  in- 
come tax  liability. 

Hie  bill  I  introduce  is  necessary  be- 
cause, while  social  security  benefits  are 
tax  free,  retirement  income  from  other 
pension  plans  is  taxable. 

There  are.  however,  thousands  of 
teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  other 
public  employees  who  are  not  covered  In 
their  employment  by  social  security,  and 
who  belong  instead  to  local  or  State  re- 
tirement systems.  These  retirement  sys- 
tems are  generally  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  citizens  in  their  retirement 
years,  but  because  benefit  payments  un- 
der these  systems  are  taxable,  these  pub- 
lic employees  are  in  a  disadvantageous 
position.  To  alleviate  this  unfairness,  the 
retirement  income  tax  credit  was  intro- 
duced in  1954.  Its  purpose  was  to  extend 
approximately  the  same  tax  treatment  to 
retired  public  employees  as  is  due  regu- 
lar social  security  beneficiaries. 

Present  law  provldee  a  retirement  in- 
come credit  of  15  percent  of  eligible  re- 
tirement income  up  to  a  maxlmimi  of 
$1,524  for  a  single  person  and  $2,286  for 
married  couples  where  each  is  fully  eligi- 
ble in  his  or  her  own  right.  The  credit  Is 
designed  to  provide  comparable  tax 
treatment  for  those  who  receive  tax- 
exempt  social  security  benefits  and  those 
who  receive  taxable  pensions.  Conse- 
quently, the  maximum  base  for  the  credit 
Is  reduced  by  social  security  benefits  re- 
ceived and  by  earnings  In  excess  of 
$1,200 — a  reduction  of  50  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  earning  between  $1,200  and 
$1,700  and  dollar  for  dollar  for  earnings 
In  excess  of  $1,700. 

Because  of  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  since  the  present  maximum  base 
for  the  credit  was  established,  my  bill  in- 
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creases  the  base  for  the  credit  to  more 
closely  approximate  the  current  levels 
of  social  security  benefits.  It  increases 
the  $1,524  to  $1,872  and  the  $2,286  to 
$2,808.  It  raises  the  maximum  credit  from 
$228.60  to  $228.80  for  single  persons  and 
from  $342.90  to  $421.20  for  married  cou- 
ples. In  addition,  the  amount  that  can  be 
earned  without  reducing  the  base  for  the 
credit  Is  raised  from  $1,200  to  $1,680  and 
the  range  within  which  the  base  is  re- 
duced 50  cents  for  each  dollar  of  earnings 
is  raised  from  $1,680  to  $2,880. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  updating  the  retire- 
ment income  credit  we  wUl  restore  long- 
overdue  equivalency  of  treatment  for 
public  employees  with  the  over  20  mil- 
lion people  who  regularly  draw  social 
security  benefits. 


March  25,  1971 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   WHITNEY 
M.  YOUNG 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
with  the  tragic  passing  of  Whitney  M. 
Young,  our  country  lost  a  courageous  and 
effective  leader.  Whitney  Young  was  a 
voice  of  reason.  He  was  a  steadfast  leader 
of  his  people  in  a  time  of  social  turmoil. 
He  made  his  contribution  to  America, 
and  we  are  the  richer  for  his  having 
done  so.  I  am  inserting  editorial  tributes 
paid  to  him  by  the  Times  Picayune  and 
the  New  Orleans  States  Item  and  calling 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
[Prom  tbe  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune] 
WHirNiT  M.  Young 

Whitney  M.  Young,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League  who  died  last 
week,  once  talked  about  his  feelings  as  he 
took  a  train  to  work  In  New  York  City. 

"I  ttilnk  to  myself:  Should  I  get  off  this 
train  tills  morning  and  stand  on  125th  St., 
ciissing  out  Whltey  to  show  I  am  tough? 
Or  should  I  go  downtown  and  talk  to  an 
executive  of  General  Motors  about  2.000  Jobs 
for  unemployed  Negroes?" 

The  choice  for  him  was  obvious;  his  goal 
was  to  help  blacks  make  economic  gains 
wmie  they  were  surmounting  barriers  of 
discrimination.  And  he  dwelled  heavily  on 
responsibilities   as   well    as   rewards. 

Counseling  against  rioting  and  violence, 
he  explained  his  position  this  way:  "It  isn't 
a  question  of  moderate  versiis  militant,  but 
of  responsibility  against  Irresponsibility,  san- 
ity versus  insanity,  effectiveness  versus  m- 
effectlvenaes." 

Maivy  New  Orleanlana  liad  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  and  know  Mr.  Young,  for  he 
was  a  frequent  visitor,  speaking  on  campuses, 
attending  conferences,  making  plans  for  the 
Urban  League  which  laid  claim  to  his  serv- 
ices for  most  of  his  adtilt  years. 

His  voice  was  calm  and  respected  In  years 
when  reason  was  at  a  premium;  ills  achieve- 
ments for  his  nation  and  his  race  were 
considerable. 

[From  the  Ne«  Orleans  States-Item] 
Death  of  WHrrNXT   Yotjno   a  Thaoic  Loss 
FOR   THx    Nation 
The  death  of  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.  at 
49  Is  a  tragic  loes  for  the  nation. 


Mr.  Young,  who  died  yesterday  while  swim- 
ming off  the  coast  of  Lago3,  Nigeria,  was 
executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League.  He  was  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  articulate  spokesman  for  Negroes  who 
continue  to  believe  that  racism  can  be  over- 
come through  traditional  polltloal  methods. 

He  devoted  his  adult  life  to  the  elimination 
of  racism,  which  he  held  to  oe  imperative 
if  the  United  States  Is  to  endure. 

In  his  book,  "Beyond  Racism,"  Whitney 
Young  asserted: 

"Nothing  will  change  until  millions  of 
white  Americans.  In  the  loneliness  of  thetr 
own  consciences,  face  the  truth  about  this 
country  and  begin  to  change  their  attitudes, 
from  the  Inside  out  .  .  ." 

Black  militants  often  voiced  contempt  for 
Whitney  Young.  To  them  he  was  an  Uncle 
Tom.  Among  national  white  leaders  he  was 
a  "moderate,"  a  term  he  disliked. 

"It  Isn't  a  question  of  moderate  versus 
mUlt&nt,"  he  once  remarked,  "but  of  respon- 
sibility versus  Irresponsibility,  sanity  versus 
Insanity,  effectiveness  versus  Ineffectiveness." 

Effectiveness  to  Whitney  Young  meant 
such  tangible  things  as  more  and  better  Jobs. 
He  had  no  use  for  posturing  or  rhetoric.  He 
believed  In  equality  and  he  worked  for  It. 

Mr.  Young,  well  known  In  New  Orleans, 
held  an  honorary  degree  from  Xavler  Uni- 
versity. 

Black  and  white  Americans  liave  lost  a 
very  good  friend,  a  far  better  friend  thjui 
many  Americans  may  yet  realize. 


THE   SHINING   KNIGHT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Dean 
Rusk  once  told  me  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State: 

Prances  Knight  has  perfected  the  Passport 
OfQce. 

He  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
Passport  OfBce  could  be  made  more  efiQ- 
cient.  She  had  reached  the  zenith  of  ef- 
fectiveness. Ftances  Knight  has  tried  to 
keep  the  Passport  OCQce  in  that  condition 
and  she  has  done  a  marvelous  job. 

I  attach  herewith  an  article  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick,  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  Sunday,  March  21,  1971,  in  which  he 
explains  not  only  what  Prances  Knight 
has  done,  but  also  what  some  of  those 
who  have  selfish  interests  would  like  to 
destroy. 

In  the  past,  some  so-called  heavy- 
weights have  tried  to  take  her  on  and 
have  proved  to  be  lightweights  in  getting 
the  job.  The  worth  of  any  pubhc  servant 
is  the  kind  of  service  that  is  rendered. 
Prances  Knight  is  rendering  that  kind 
of  service  wliich  is  so  needed  in  tliis 
country  in  her  direction  of  the  Passport 
OfQce. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  behind  the 
work  of  every  great  man  is  a  good  wom- 
an. I  might  also  add  that  Prances  IDiight 
has  been  supported  in  trying  times  by  a 
husband  who  believes  in  her — Wayne 
Parrish.  Wayne  Parrish  grew  up  in  Deca- 
tur, 111.,  in  my  district,  and  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge  Frances  and  Wayne  as 
my  constituents.  I  wish  I  had  many  more 
like  them. 


March  25,  1971 


The  article  follows: 

THE    FLAP    OVBB    M188    KNIOHT'S    "LoOKOUT" 

Pile 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  best-known  Knight  in  Washington, 
unlike  the  paragon  of  Chaucer's  tale,  may 
Sr^verray  parflf  but  she  Is  not  the  least  bit 
"eentll  "  Miss  Prances  Knight,  director  of  the 
n  R  passport  Office  for  the  past  16  years,  is  a 
^rd-bolled  egg.  well  seasoned  with  sa^t  and 
oepper  and  she  is  an  absolute  deUght. 

This  weekend  finds  Miss  Knight  down  in 
Florida  with  her  millionaire  husband,  pub- 
Usher  Wayne  Parrish,  puttering  around  the 
retirement  home  they  have  In  mind  at  Hobe 
^ind.  The  prospect  that  the  lady  may 
«en  be  contemplating  retirement  will  glad- 
den a  few  heart*  In  the  State  Department 
»nd  on  the  Hill,  but  It  will  deprMs  the 
ierions  of  Miss  Knlghfs  admirers.  One  Is 
inclined  to  encourage  an  outpouring  of  let- 
ters to  Frances:   "Say  It  Isn't  so." 

She  was  m  a  low  when  I  lunched  with  her 
s  few  days  ago,  and  this  was  sadly  out  of 
character.  Ordinarily  she  flies  as  high  as  a 
flag  on  a  windy  day.  An  attack  In  The  New 
YOTk  Times  had  her  spirits  drooping,  but 
her  foes  should  not  be  too  encouraged.  By 
the  time  she  got  back  to  her  office,  she  was 
in  full  nghtlng  form. 

The  Times  was  giving  her  a  hard  time  for 
Its  belated  discovery  last  month  that  "Pass- 
port Oflloe  Has  Secret  Pile."  The  gist  of  the 
itory  was  that  Miss  Knlghfs  office  main- 
tains what  18  known  a^  a  "lookout  fUe,"  now 
comprising  some  243.000  names.  To  the  Times, 
this  was  "Raw  Material  for  Snoopers." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  lookout  file  U  not 
new  It  has  been  maintained.  In  one  form 
or  another,  for  many  years.  Its  existence  never 
has  been  a  secret;  and  until  the  Times  began 
heaving  and  howling,  about  the  only  pub- 
Uc  criticism  had  come  from  the  Warren 
Commission  on  the  assassination  of  John 
Kennedy.  In  the  matter  of  Lee  Oswald,  said 
the  commission,  the  system  was  "obviously 
deficient." 

In  the  maintenance  of  this  common-sense 
lookout,  the  Passport  Office  functions  In  an 
sdminlstratlve  capacity  only:  It  places  a 
flag  on  names  sent  to  It  by  the  courts,  the 
FBI,  the  CIA,  and  the  Secret  Service,  and 
when  one  of  the  names  turns  up  on  a  pass- 
port ^plication,  that  fact  Is  reported  to  the 
agency  concerned.  The  Passport  Office  maln- 
tams  no  dossiers,  undertakes  no  surveillance, 
and  routinely  Issues  passports  unless  it  finds 
oompelllng  reason  not  to. 

Many  of  the  names  In  the  lookout  file 
have  been  Inserted  by  the  FBI  as  "known 
Of  suspected  Commimlsts  or  subversives." 
This  troubles  the  New  York  Times,  which 
cherishes  the  breathless  Illusion  that  all  men 
must  be  considered  Innocent  until  proved 
guilty  In  court,  but  It  will  not  trouble  per- 
sons who  live  In  the  real  world.  Of  course  law 
enforcement  tigencles  must  keep  an  eye  on 
suapects;  they  would  be  derelict  if  they 
dldnt. 

The  lookout  file  also  contains  names  of 
persons  whose  U.S.  citizenship  Is  doubtful. 
The  list  embraces  fugitives  from  Justice. 
draft  dodgers,  and  those  sought  by  coxirts 
for  desertion  or  failure  to  maintain  child 
custody.  Still  another  category  takes  In  per- 
•cwB  who  have  threatened  the  life  of  the 
Pre^dent.  Miss  Knight  sees  nothing  wrong 
In  the  service  her  office  renders  to  law  en- 
forcement. I  am  as  apprehensive  as  any  man 
at  computerized  invasions  of  privacy,  but 
I  see  nothing  wrong  in  this  either. 

The  Times  and  the  lookout  file  are  the 
least  of  Miss  ICnigbt's  troubles.  Her  office  ts 
struggling  to  maintain  its  outstanding  per- 
fomaace  record  against  a  formidable  In- 
creaae  In  foreign  travel.  Last  year  saw  3  mil- 
lion passports  issued;  the  number  will  be 
much  larger  this  year.  Instead  of  increasing 
•ffldency,  a  new  system  under  wlilch  certain 
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post  offices  handle  patsport  applications  has 
produced  additional  paperwork. 

But  It  Is  the  sheer  obsidian  nature  of 
bureaucracy  that  Is  beginning  to  get  to  her. 
Miss  Knight  finds  herself  arrayed,  much  of 
the  time,  against  her  superiors  in  the  State 
Department.  She  Is  pelted  with  memoranda 
from  her  boss.  She  has  proposed  some  bold 
Innovations  In  the  whole  business  of  issuing 
passports,  but  the  is  getting  nowhere  with 
them.  A  deserved  raise  m  grade  and  pay.  long 
overdue,  still  Is  denied  her.  But  quit?  Not 
yet.  Over  her  desk  Is  a  familiar  Latin  motto. 
Loosely  translated.  It  reads:  "Dont  let  the 
bastards  grind  you  down."  It's  great  advice 
for  a  doughty  Knight  whose  armor  gets  more 
battered  all  the  time. 


BOB  CASEY   EXPECTS  SPACE  PRO- 
GRAM TO  BECOME  WHIPPING  BOY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Bob  Casey  has  been  interviewed 
recently  by  the  stafif  of    the  Houston 
Chronicle  with  respect  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation's  space  program.  Mr.  Casey 
formerly  served  with  me  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  subject.  I  include  the  text  of  this 
interview  which  appeared  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle  for  March  14 : 
"WHIPPING  Boy":   Space  Pbogram  Vigilance 
Urged  To  Stat   in  OaBrr 
(By  Bill  Lee) 
Washington. — The  nation's  space  program, 
lu    budget    drastlcaUy    cut   from    the    glory 
years  when  everyone  was  Interested  In  beat- 
ing the  Russians  to  the  Moon,  might  think 
hard  bottom  has  been  hit. 

But  II  its  advocates  arent  vlgUant,  the 
program  might  And  the  bottom  has  fallen 
out. 

The  assessment  comes  from  Rep.  Bob  Casey 
of  Houston,  a  Democrat  whoee  credentials 
for  judging  are  three-fold.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  House  Apporprlatlons  Committee, 
which  originates  the  bills  making  money 
avaUable  for  the  federal  programs.  He  is  a 
former  member  of  the  House  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  which  oversees  the 
space  program.  And,  not  least,  he  is  vitally 
Interested  in  the  space  program  because  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  Is  In  his  district. 
As  an  immediate,  and  tentative,  outlook, 
Casey  sees  President  Nixon's  $3.27  blUlon  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1972 
being  slightly  reduced  by  Congress. 

Casey  emphasizes  this  Is  a  tentative  as- 
sessment and,  "If  we  don't  watch  out,  the 
space  program  could  be  a  whipping  boy,"  for 
congressmen  perturbed  over  the  huge  over- 
all budget  deficit  contemplated  by  the  Nixon 
administration  In  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Because  It  might  backfire  and  create  op- 
position to  the  program,  he  would  be  reluc- 
tant "to  stir  up  a  debate"  In  the  House  by 
making  speeches  urging  more  money  for 
space,  Casey  said. 

SHOWS  XCONOMT 

"If  it  e4>pear8  you  have  a  bill  made,  you 
dont  want  to  stir  up  a  debate  on  the  floor 
and  risk  loalng  It,"  Casey  said. 

Caoey  said  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect Congress  to  appropriate  more  money 
for  space  this  year  than  the  President  re- 
quested. 
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Congress  almost  never  exceeds  a  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  unless  a  program  has 
broad  "nationwide,  mam-ln-the-siieet  type 
support"  such  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  educa- 
tion and  health  programs  but  not  by  the 
space  program,  Casey  said. 

"On  other  programs.  Congress  always  tries 
to  show  its  economy  by  appropriating  a  little 
less  than  the  President  asks,"  Casey  added. 

He  said  that  basically  the  only  strong  sup- 
port for  increasing  the  space  budget  request 
would  come  from  congressmen  and  senators 
representing  areas  with  space  facilities  or 
space-related  Industries,  such  as  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida. 

Because  these  men  provide  the  nucleus  of 
support  for  the  space  program,  the  budget 
faces  less  serious  attack  in  the  House  than 
In  the  Senate,  Casey  said.  Areas  with  such 
facilities  and  industries  are  mostly  heavily 
populated  and  thus  better  represented  In  the 
House,  whose  membership  Is  based  on  popu- 
lation, than  m  the  2-member8-to-a-state 
Senate. 

As  a  long-range  outlook,  the  space  pro- 
gram and  Its  advocates  must  undertake  a 
better  job  of  explaining,  convincing  and  sell- 
ing to  the  public-at-large  If  It  wants  to  re- 
cover some  of  Its  previous  luster  or  even 
avoid  further  downgrading,  Casey  said. 

In  recent  years,  Casey  has  been  a  frequent 
critic  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  officialdom  for  what  he  re- 
gards as  a  failure  to  present  the  space  pro- 
gram to  the  public  in  a  manner  to  kindle 
enthusiasm. 

PUBLIC   ENTHUSIASM 

Unlike  some  congressmen,  Casey  declined 
to  directly  blame  NASA  Public  Affairs  Chief 
JuUan  Scheer,  who  resigned  last  month  \m- 
der  pressure.  "I'U  Just  say  it  hasn't  been 
done,"  Caaey  said. 

Casey  said  the  general  public  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  the  space  program 
because  members  of  Congress,  where  the 
money  Is  appropriated,  tend  to  reflect  the 
enthusiasm  or  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  their 
constltuenta. 

Casey  does  not  regard  all  the  cuts  In  the 
space  program  as  resulting  from  a  communi- 
cations gap  with  the  general  pubUc. 

Some  reductions,  he  said,  were  Inevitable, 
resulting  from  pressure  to  reorder  priorities 
In  the  changing  times  that  included  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  new  welfare  concerns  and  social 
and  racial  unrest. 

The  NASA  budget  at  its  height  several 
years  ago  almost  reached  $6  billion. 

What  must  be  gotten  across  to  the  public, 
Casey  said.  Is  the  practical  benefits — In  such 
fields  as  medicine,  engineering,  international 
politics  and  day-to-day — living  that  result 
from  the  multitude  of  activities  involving  the 
space  program. 

"Out  of  the  space  program  has  come  tech- 
nology that  otherwise  would  have  been  years 
m  developing,"  Casey  said. 

Casey  said  NASA  mvist  also  stress  the  pos- 
sibilities of  future  space  exploration,  possibi- 
lities so  sweeping  that  they  are  now  only 
dimly  envisioned  by  the  scientists  themselves. 

Another  tblng  that  should  be  done  to  gain 
public  support,  Casey  said,  is  the  adoption  of 
clearcut,  definite  goals  for  future  space  ex- 
ploration. 

In  manned  space  flight,  the  only  deflnlta 
objectives  now  are  the  construction  of  an 
orbiting  space  station  and  a  space  shuttle  to 
travel  between  the  station  and  the  Earth, 
Casey  said. 

Casey  said  the  space  prog;ram  needs  goals 
to  shoot  at  because  "the  man-in-the-street 
wants  to  know  where  you're  going.  In  lan- 
guage he  can  understand." 

In  late  1969,  a  task  force  headed  by  Vice- 
President  Splro  Agnew  recommended  three 
new  options.  Including  putting  a  man  on 
Mars,  to  the  President  as  post-Apollo  space 
exploration  goals.  But  the  President  never 
acted  on  the  recommendations. 
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Casey  said  the  space  program  must  also 
receive  more  enthusiastic  support  from  the 
President  himself  If  It  Is  to  regain  a  position 
of  preeminence. 

Nixon  did  not  even  mention  the  space  pro- 
gram In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  Casey 
said. 


ADMINISTRATION     FUND     FREEZE: 
THREAT  TO  POWER  SEPARATION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEis: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  we  are  all  concerned  over 
the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  freezing, 
withholding,  and  impounding  of  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

In  this  connection  the  Oak  Ridger,  an 
excellent  daily  newspaper  in  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn.,  recently  published  an  editorial 
concerning  actions  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  thwart  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress  and  the  will  of  the  people. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows : 

ADMnrisTRATioN  PuiTO  Fbeezz:  Threat  to 
Power  Separation? 

Three  days  of  hearings  will  open  In  Wash- 
ington on  Tuesday  In  which  Oak  Ridge  will 
have  quite  a  stake.  And  they  are  not  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  as 
most  hearings  of  special  j,ocal  Interest  are. 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  of  which  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln. 
Jr.,  Democrat  of  North  Carolina,  Is  chair- 
man. 

The  hearings  will  deal  specifically  with  the 
Nixon  administration's  refusal  to  spend  $8 
billion  which  the  Congress,  in  recent  ses- 
sions, has  appropriated.  And  included  In  the 
t8  billion  are  many  millions  that  might  have 
been  spent  here  in  Oak  Ridge  on  the  local 
nuclear  establishment : 

Like  $3  million  during  fiscal  year  1970 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Molten  Salt  Reac- 
tor Experiment  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo- 
ratory, which  Instead  was  put  into  a  much- 
reduced  state  of  activity  with  the  experi- 
mental reactor  Itself  shutdown: 

Like  $16.5  million  to  begin  the  Cascade 
Improvement  Program  at  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous 
Diffusion  Plant  which  would  markedly  In- 
crease the  capacity  of  this  local  plant  to  pro- 
duce  much-needed  enriched  uranium: 

Uke  $600,000  to  begin  design  of  the  new 
AEC  technical  information  center  and  new 
building  for  the  American  Museum  of  Atomic 
Energy  on  the  site  designated  at  South  Tu- 
lane  and  South  Illinois  Avenues; 

Like  who  knows  how  many  millions  for 
what  else  for  which  Congress  might  have 
provided  funds  except  for  the  clear  indication 
that  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management 
was  not  going  to  authorize  spending. 

Historically,  it  has  been  thought  to  be  one 
of  our  national  checks  and  balances  that,  al- 
though It  is  up  to  a  President  to  administer 
the  administrative  offices.  Congress  holds 
ccoulderable  power  over  their  operation  by 
virtue  of  control  of  the  purse  strings.  And 
usually  this  has  meant  that  Congress  could 
deny  fluids  for  projects  of  which  It  did  not 
approve. 

Since  the  assumption  of  the  presidency  by 
President  Nlxon,  the  reverse  has  been  gen- 
erally true.  Congress  ha«  been  providing 
money  for  projects  and  the  Administration 
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has  been  refusing  to  spend  it.  therefore  frus- 
trating the  majority  Congressional  will  that 
these  projects  move  forward.  The  fact  of  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  a  Republican  presi- 
dent Is,  of  course,  at  the  roots  of  it  all — with 
the  Administration  Justifying  its  refusal  to 
spend  or  the  ground  of  attempting  to  cool 
the  Inflationary  trend  and  the  Democratic 
majority  of  Congress  accusing  the  Adminis- 
tration of  adding  to  Joblessness  and  a  general 
depressed  economy  by  holding  such  tight 
reigns  on  government  spending. 

Sen.  John  J.  Sparkman,  Democrat  of  Ala- 
bama, has  Joined  with  Sen.  Ervln  In  calling 
for  the  hearings.  He  issued  a  blast  at  the 
Administration  on  March  3,  calling  its  refusal 
to  spend  the  $8  billion  "a  serious  breach  of 
faith"  with  Congress.  He  pointed  out  that 
municipal  officials  have  said  that  withhold- 
ing of  funds  for  housing,  public  works  and 
other  urban  programs  is  placing  an  added 
burden  on  already  beleaguered  cities. 

U.S.  Rep.  Joe  Evins,  our  local  congress- 
man and  chairman  of  the  powerful  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  which  Includes  authority  over  the 
AEC  appropriation,  followed  up  last  week 
with  a  similar  accusation  against  the  Ad- 
ministration. He  suggested  outright  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
President. 

And  so  the  scene  Is  set  for  hearings  that 
will  examine  a  really  basic  question.  "What 
concerns  me,"  said  Sen.  Ervln  In  scheduling 
the  hearings,  "is  the  use  of  the  impounding 
practice  to  avoid  or  nullify  Congressional 
Intent." 

The  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  purse 
"constitutes  the  core  legislative  process — un- 
derpinning all  other  legislative  decisions  and 
regulating  the  balance  of  Influence  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government,"  writes  Richard  P.  Penno,  Jr., 
in  "The  Power  of  the  Purse."  Congress  wields 
this  power  under  a  constitutional  provision 
which  states:  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  but  In  consequence  of  ap- 
propriation by  law." 

Although  generally  in  the  past  It  has  been 
a  case  of  an  administration  wanting  to  spend 
and  a  Congress  not  willing  to  appropriate  the 
money,  the  current  reverse  situation  Is  not 
entirely  without  precedent. 

In  1949  Congress  approved  a  58-group  Air 
Force  rather  than  the  48-group  force  sought 
by  President  Truman.  He  simply  refused  to 
spend  the  extra  money  appropriated.  Two 
years  later  he  Ignored  a  rider  to  an  appropria- 
tions bill  providing  for  a  loan  to  Spain.  (Pres- 
ident Truman,  a  Democrat,  had  a  Republican 
Congress  his  last  two  years  In  office.)  During 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  years,  Congress 
provided  funds  for  exotic  new  weapons  sys- 
tems opposed  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  and  in  some  cases  he  refused  to 
deploy  them. 

Constitutionally,  the  President  does  not 
have  an  Item  veto  on  appropriations.  That  Is, 
he  must  sign  or  veto  a  whole  appropriations 
bill — he  can't  pick  and  choose.  Those  who 
now  oppose  President  Nixon's  refusal  to 
spend  the  $8  billion  in  projects  now  being 
withheld  say  that  he  has,  by  refusing  to 
spend,  simply  made  an  Item  veto  for  him- 
self. But  supporters  of  the  President,  and 
there  are  some  of  them  in  Congress  too,  sim- 
ply return  to  the  argument  that  a  Congres- 
sional appropriation  does  not  carry  with  It 
a  mandate  that  the  money  be  spent. 

Writing  in  the  Stanford  Law  Review,  Sen. 
Prank  Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho,  calls  the 
executive  impounding  of  funds  a  threat  to 
the  separation  of  powers.  "Once  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  a  project  may  be  entombed 

by  the  executive  branch,"  he  wrote,  " the 

American  people  will  sense  the  futility  of  ap- 
pealing to  their  elected  representatives." 

Perhaps  the  hearings  this  week.  In  calling 
attention  to  the  situation,  can  lead  to  some 
sort  of  understanding  or  compromise. 
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It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed  if  It  turned 
into  a  situation  where  a  congressman  would 
threaten  to  block  some  appropriation  vital  to 
the  national  welfare  until  he  got  assurances 
that  previously-appropriated  but  withheld 
funds  for  some  dam  or  postoffice  in  his  home 
district  were  released.  The  nation  can  ill  af- 
ford this  kind  of  power  play  political  bar- 
gaining. 


SAC:  FIREPOWER  AND  PEACE 
POWER 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  attended  the  silver  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand in  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  occasion  was 
a  tribute  to  the  men  who  envisioned  SAC, 
those  who  fashioned  it,  and  those  who 
have  maintained  it. 

A  dinner  at  the  celebration  was  hosted 
by  members  of  Omaha's  business  com- 
munity, both  in  honor  of  the  job  the 
Command  has  done  and  in  appreciation 
of  the  good  neighbor  SAC  has  always 
been.  Leo  A.  Daly  was  chairman  of  the 
diimer  committee,  and  V.  J.  Skutt  was 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Others  serving  on  the  SAC  Consulta- 
tion Committee  were  Edd  H.  Bailey,  John 
H.  Becker,  Robert  B.  Daugherty,  John  P. 
Davis.  John  D.  Dieslng,  A.  F.  Jacobson, 
Peter  Keiwlt,  Edward  W.  Lyman.  Morris 
P.  Miller,  Jacob  R.  Riefschneider.  Robert 
P.  Runlce,  A.  V.  Sorenson,  Arthur  C. 
Storz,  Sr.,  Willis  A.  Strauss,  and  Richard 
W.  Walker. 

The  dinner  in  honor  of  SAC  was  a  trib- 
ute that  is  fitting  and  well  deserved.  In 
the  face  of  continuing  Soviet  arms  build- 
up, the  strength  of  America's  strategic 
forces  has  never  been  more  vital.  Contin- 
ually advancing  technology  and  weapon 
systems  are  needed  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  credible  position  among  world  pow- 
ers. There  must  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  our  readiness  and  intent  to  use  our 
fire  power  if  It  should  ever  be  necessary. 

The  safeguarding  we  are  provided  with 
today  through  SAC  got  its  start  when  an 
ambitious  but  obvious  mandate  became 
clear  to  miUtary  planners  at  the  end  of 
World  War  11:  The  future  security  and 
freedom  of  the  United  States  could  only 
be  insured  through  the  development  of 
a  force  so  powerful  that  potential  aggres- 
sors could  not  possibly  entertain 
thoughts  of  world  domination. 

Today,  after  25  years  of  growth  and 
development,  SAC  stands  out  clearly  as 
the  most  powerful  force  for  peace  in 
man's  history — a  mixed  force  of  bombers 
and  missUes  that  comprise  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  free  world's  nuclear  fire- 
power. 

From  its  beginning  with  36,000  men 
and  250  World  War  II  bombers,  SAC  has 
grown  to  a  force  of  161,000  men  and 
women  on  45  bases  aroimd  the  world. 
From  headquarters  at  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base  near  Omaha,  the  combat-ready 
bombers  and  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  at  all  45  bases  would  be  in- 
stantly notified  to  launch  against  an 
enemy  once  an  order  to  strike  was  given. 
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The  webwork  of  detail  SAC  manages 
so  efficiently  is  amazing.  Through  the 
most  advanced  and  extensive  communi- 
cations system  in  existence,  SAC's  com- 
mander and  battle  staff  have  complete 
control  over  every  aircraft  and  missile 
and  combat  crew.  About  40  percent  of 
the  SAC  bomber-tanker  force  is  in  con- 
stant readiness,  poised  to  respond  to  the 
alert  signal. 

A  steady  stream  of  information  gath- 
ered by  the  worldwide  communications 
system  flows  into  Offutt  dally.  Computers 
and  people  screen  and  analyze  It  and 
gpew  back  such  things  as  target  lists, 
combat  plan  changes,  budgets,  weather 
forecasts,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
things.  A  person  could  not  begin  to 
scratch  the  surface  in  relating  the  many 
matters  which  are  handled  at  the  sophis- 
ticated center. 

Now,  after  25  years,  SAC  can  look  back 
at  the  years  of  hard  work  and  dedication 
and  be  satisfied  in  accomplishing  its  mis- 
sion. Though  the  men  and  machines  have 
changed,  its  original  purpose  has  re- 
mained the  same:  to  deter  all-out  nu- 
clear war  and  if  that  fails,  then  main- 
tain a  capability  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
will  to  fight. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  God 
grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love  It 
and  are  always  ready  to  grant  and  de- 
fend it.  Herein  should  be  our  Nation's 
concern  with  preparedness  and  with  the 
importance  of  strategic  deterrence. 

SAC  is,  in  itself,  a  formidable  weapon 
of  war.  And,  in  being  that,  is  also  a 
means  of  peace. 
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VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


PRESIDENTS  PLAN  TO  BRING  FED- 
ERAL SERVICE  AGENCIES  UNDER 
ONE  UMBRELLA 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OP   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  for  the 
President's  plan  to  bring  existing  Federal 
service  agencies  under  one  umbrella  and 
provide  the  American  people  with  ex- 
panded, challenging  opportunities  for 
contributing  their  talents  toward  build- 
ing a  better  America  and  a  better  world. 

We  as  a  people  have  a  proud  tradition 
of  freely  and  generously  helping  our 
neighbors  at  home  and  abroad.  The  new 
agency  will  have  the  machinery  to  reach 
right  to  the  very  heart  of  America,  to 
enable  our  next  door  neighDors  who  are 
eager  for  either  full-time  or  part-time 
volunteer  work  to  do  so  right  in  their 
neighborhoods.  They  wii:  be  able  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  community  problems 
in  a  personal,  intimate  way  with  con- 
siderations for  local  sensitivities. 

This  is  truly  the  way  to  progress.  This 
is  truly  the  way  to  address  ourselves  to 
our  most  critical  problems.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  as  the  movement  for  volun- 
teer service  gains  momentimi  among  out 
citizens,  this  will  herald  a  new  and  richer 
We  for  us  all. 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
statement  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  deals  primarily  with  the  al- 
legation that  a  voluntary  army  would  be 
an  all-black  and  poor  army.  The  real 
concern  of  many  opponents  is  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  having  an  exceedingly 
large  number  of  blacks  trained  in  the 
art  of  killing.  Attention  must  be  given 
to  the  matter  of  bringing  about  a  mili- 
tary service  concept  to  replace  the  cur- 
rent draft  system.  In  my  opinion,  the 
voluntary  army  is  the  answer.  My  state- 
ment follows: 

Statement   of   Representative   Shiklet 
chisholm 

Gentlemen,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  co-spon- 
sor of  the  Voluntary  Military  Manpower  Pro- 
curement Act.  I  Joined  with  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  Introducing  this 
legislation  because  I  feel  that  the  draft  Is  an 
Inherently  undemocratic  method  of  fulfilling 
our  country's  military  manpower  needs. 

The  glaring  Inequities  of  the  draft  system 
are  especially  evident  today  when  young  men 
are  sent  to  fight  and  die  In  an  unpopular  and 
undeclared  war. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  draft  somehow  democratizes 
the  military.  I  say  that  the  draft  has  pro- 
duced Just  the  opposite  effect.  It  has  legit- 
imatized the  Army's  Inclinations  and  ac- 
tions. Members  of  Congress  who  have  abdi- 
cated their  constitutional  responsibility  to 
declare  war  whine  that  they  are  against  the 
war  but  they  Just  can't  do  anything.  When 
one  suggests  that  they  register  their  opposi- 
tion by  voting  tigalnst  appropriations  for  the 
military,  they  look  aghast  and  say  "But  these 
are  our  boys;  we  can't  vote  against  our  boys!" 

I  submit  that  If  we  had  had  a  volunteer 
army  rather  than  a  draft  system  that  we 
never  would  have  gotten  Involved  in  Viet- 
nam In  the  first  place.  In  order  to  beef  up 
a  small  professionalized  volunteer  army 
either  through  Increased  appropriations  or 
a  temporary  draft,  It  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  and  a  declaration 
of  war.  If  this  had  taken  place  in  1965,  I  do 
not  believe  we  would  be  in  Indo-Chlna  today. 
Instead,  gradually,  without  realizing  what 
was  happening,  we  have  been  sucked  Into  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

There  are  also  those  who  argue  against  the 
volunteer  army  l)ecause  they  hold  that  It 
wotild  become  an  army  of  the  poor  and  the 
Black.  I  for  one  am  rather  skeptical  of  this 
kind  o!  concern  for  poor  Blacks.  A  volunteer 
army  would  be  Just  that  a  volunteer  army. 
Young  men  and  women,  both  black  and 
white,  would  be  able  to  make  the  choice.  All 
of  us  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  black 
re-enlistments  are  decreasing,  not  Increasing. 
The  black  re-enllstment  rate  in  1965  was 
22.3%.  In  1969  It  was  down  to  11.8T„.  Black 
soldiers  have  found  that  racism  Is  Just  as 
prevalent  In  this  army  as  it  is  In  civilian  life. 
The  same  complaints  about  training  oppor- 
tunities, promotions,  assignments,  and  police 
brutality  exist  In  Da  Nang  and  Port  Bragg 
as  they  do  In  Main  Street,  U.S.A.  Indeed,  If 
you  talk  to  any  of  the  military  caseworkers 
in  the  Black  offices  here  on  the  hill,  you  will 
find  that  many  of  the  young  brothers  feel 
that  the  authoritative  atmosphere  of  the 
military  environment  Increases  the  proba- 
bility of  as  they  put  It:  "getting  hassled". 

In  my  mind,  all  this  talk  about  a  volun- 
teer army  being  poor  and  black  is  not  an 
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Indication  of  "concern"  for  the  black  and 
the  poor,  but  rather  of  the  deep  fear  of  the 
possibility  of  a  Black  army.  Very  few  people 
desire  to  verbalize  the  underlying  fear  and 
anxiety  of  a  large  number  of  Black  mem 
trained  In  the  mllltaxy  sense  in  a  nation 
where  racism  Is  rampant.  Individuals  who 
are  upset  over  Black  Power  rhetoric  really 
shudder  at  the  Idea  of  a  whole  army  of 
black  men  trained  as  professional  soldiers. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  draft  system 
as  It  exists  today  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
how  Institutional  racism  functions.  As  Pro- 
fessor Paul  T.  Murray  of  Plsk  University 
points  out  In  an  excellent  pap>er,  "Local 
Board  Oompoeltlon  and  Institutional  Rac- 
ism", the  draft  system  provides  escape 
hatches  for  middle  class  whites  that  simply 
don't  exist  for  poor  whites  or  blacks. 

First,  student  deferments  favor  the  white 
middle  class.  Poor  whites  and  blacks,  both 
because  of  inadequate  preparation  and  lack 
of  money,  for  the  most  part  never  make  It 
to  college.  They  can't  cash  In  on  that  four 
year  deferment. 

Secondly,  Blacks  are  far  less  likely  to  be 
able  to  secure  a  medical  deferment.  Indeed 
the  medical  rejection  rate  for  whites  runs 
about  twice  that  for  Blacks  .  .  .  the  1970 
figures  are  34.6%   and  24.5%  respectively. 

This  fact  usually  startles  most  people  who 
assume  that  because  medical  services  and 
medical  care  is  less  available  to  those  who 
are  poor  and  black,  they  would  therefore  have 
the  higher  rate  of  rejection.  It  Is  a  cruel 
Joke  but  the  Isick  of  adequate  health  care 
helps  to  contribute  to  the  Black  man's  In- 
ability to  get  a  medical  deferment  because  he 
is  less  aware  of  physical  ailments,  and  he 
does  not  have  the  medical  records  on  which 
many  medical  deferments  are  based.  He  is 
also  less  sophisticated  about  the  medical 
standards  for  deferment.  Interestingly,  there 
is  a  direct  correlation  between  educational 
achievement  and  medical  deferment.  The 
rate  of  medical  disqualification  Increases  in 
direct  proportion  of  the  educational  level  of 
the  men  examined. 

This  lack  of  sophistication  shows  up  in 
other  ways.  White  middle  class  students  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  aware  of  their  rights  to 
ai)peal  their  Induction  on  the  grounds  of 
hardships,  dependency  and  conscientious  ob- 
jection and  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  pay 
a  lawyer  to  help  them  appeal  their  case. 
Although  onH-  a  small  portion  of  selective 
.service  registrants  are  C.O.'s,  they  are  over- 
whelmingly white.  Pirst  because  most  of  the 
traditional  pacifist  churches  are  predomi- 
nantly white  and  .second,  because  there  Is  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  draft  counseling 
facilities  on  Black  campuses  and  in  Black 
communities.  That  student  deferment  also 
affords  middle  class  students  the  opportunity 
to  develop  the  philosophical  and  procedural 
sophistication  needed  to  gain  CO.  status. 

The  student  deferment  has  another  bene- 
fit. Because  of  his  education  and  training, 
the  college  graduate  has  a  far  greater  chance 
of  being  placed  In  a  technical  back  up  posi- 
tion behind  the  lines  than  the  young  man 
Just  out  of  high  school.  This  la  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  there  has  been  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  Black  and  Spanish 
surnamed  boys  in  combat  zones. 

As  Professor  Murray  notes,  under  Project 
100.000,  which  Increased  the  military  man- 
power pool  by  lowering  educational  and 
medical  standards,  over  37%  of  those  recruit- 
ed were  assigned  to  combat  zones.  Among 
Negroes  recruited  under  Project  100,000  the 
percentage  assigned  to  combat  zones  reached 
45  <^  .  In  fact.  Project  100,000  shows  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  any  other  factor,  how  o\ir 
present  system  discriminates  against  the 
poor  and  blacks. 

Project  100,000  was  originally  trumpeted  as 
the  Defense  Department's  contribution  to 
the  poverty  program.  Robert  McNamara  ex- 
plained that  this  plan  was  an  attempt  to 
"salvage"  young  men  who  might  otherwise 
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never  have  a  ch&nce  In  the  outside  society. 
"The  poor  of  America",  he  said,  can  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  serve  In  their  country's 
defense  and  they  can  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  civilian  lUe  with  skills  and  at- 
titudes which  for  them  and  their  families 
will  reverse  the  downward  spiral  of  human 
decay."  The  program  was  supposed  to  pro- 
Tide  these  men  with  training  which  could  be 
used  when  they  returned  to  civilian  life. 
But  most  of  the  tralitlng  turned  out  to  be 
in  combat  specialties  which  are  not  adapt- 
able to  dvUlan  life.  Now  the  typical  Black 
veteran  without  a  high  school  diploma  is 
out  on  the  street  with  an  18.7%  unemploy- 
ment rate  staring  at  him.  The  main  thing 
Project  100,000  seems  to  have  done  was  to 
Mse  the  pressure  of  the  draft  among  the 
white  middle  class. 

In  summary  I  believe  that  the  present 
draft  system  Is  far  more  imf air  to  the  black 
and  the  poor  than  a  volunteer  army  woxild 
be.  This  la  obviously  not  the  only  reason  I 
support  the  volunteer  army  concept,  but  I 
have  dealt  at  length  with  the  race  issue  to- 
day because  I  feel  that  it  is  very  Important 
to  refute  this  criticism  of  the  volunteer 
army. 


CHURCH  UNIT  BARS  AWARD  TO 
BOB  HOPE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Sfieaker,  the 
recent  decision  by  the  New  York  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  to  cancel  Its  "Family 
of  Man"  award  to  Bob  Hope  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  tactics  employed  by 
the  antiwar  groups  in  this  country.  The 
council  had  previously  agreed  and,  in 
fact,  made  the  arrangements  for  Bob 
Hope  to  receive  this  award  but  then 
changed  its  mind  because  w*  majority  of 
the  members  felt  that  Mr.  Hope  was  too 
identified  with  support  for  the  President's 
policy  in  Indochina.  Through  some  ob- 
scure reasoning,  the  New  York  CouncU 
of  Churches  feels  that  going  ahead  with 
the  award  to  Bob  Hope  would  have  Im- 
plied that  they  support  the  Government's 
policy. 

In  this  life  we  all  make  contribu- 
tions in  different  ways.  Bob  Hope  has 
chosen  to  make  his  by  bringing  pleasure 
and  entertainment  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. For  more  than  20  years  he  has 
given  up  his  Christmases  to  entertain  our 
troops  in  the  field.  He  has  also  worked 
tirelessly  over  the  years  to  rnise  coimtless 
millions  of  dollars  for  charities,  particu- 
larly hospitals  and  churches. 

To  slap  this  man  in  the  face  by  an- 
nouncing that  you  are  going  to  give  him 
an  award  and  then  annoimcing  that  you 
are  rescinding  the  award  because  you  do 
not  agree  with  his  political  views,  is  a 
mean  nnd  petty  thing  to  do.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  right  of  the  antiwar 
groups  to  oppose  the  Government's  pol- 
icy. I  do  quarrel  with  the  gutter  tactic 
of  setting  a  man  up  and  then  slapping 
him  down.  Perhaps  the  antiwar  faction 
within  the  New  York  Council  of 
Churrhes  counts  this  as  a  \1ctory.  I  can 
only  hrire  there  are  enough  other  decent 
people  on  this  coimcil  who  realize  that 
their  action  has  degraded  the  organiza- 
tion and  not  Bob  Hope. 
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I  include  an  article  on  this  sad  affair, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  18,  1971,  into  the  Rkcoiu): 

CHtjRCH  Uurr  Bars  Award  to  Bob  Hopk 
(By  George  W.  CorneU) 

New  York. — An  upheaval  in  New  York 
City's  CouncU  of  Churches  has  forced  It  to 
cancel  plans  to  give  its  annual  "Pamily  of 
Man"  award  to  comedian  Bob  Hope. 

Objections  to  his  selection  were  said  to- 
day to  have  centered  partly  on  claims  that 
be  was  identified  with  the  military  estab- 
lishment and  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  conflict  emerged  Monday  night  at  the 
council's  assembly,  its  representative  gov- 
erning body. 

"There  was  a  long  debate,  and  It  finally 
was  decided  that  even  with  ail  the  embarrass- 
ment It  might  cause,  the  choice  should  be 
withdrawn,"  said  the  council's  executive  di- 
rector, the  Rev.  Dan  Potter. 

The  assembly  directed  that  the  award  in- 
stead go  posthumously  to  the  late  civil  rights 
leader  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.,  who  died  last 
Thursday  in  Africa. 

Following  reversal  of  the  decision,  Dr.  Pot- 
ter said:  "We've  been  In  touch  with  (Hope's) 
office  again  and  he  understands  and  has  no 
hard  feelings.  That  In  Itself  marks  him  as 
a  pretty  great  guy." 

The  award  previously  has  gone  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  former  Presidents  Johnson,  Ken- 
nedy and  Elsenhower,  and  other  world  fig- 
ures, mostly  In  the  political  field.  It  Is  made 
for  major  contributions  to  mankind  at  large. 

This  time.  Dr.  Potter  said,  Hope  orlglnaUy 
was  chosen  because  "his  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  bringing  laughter  and  good  will  on 
a  world  level,  and  among  men  In  the  armed 
forces,  whatever  the  war  and  wherever  they 
might  be."  Hope  has  made  several  trips  to 
Vietnam  to  entertain  troops.  The  conflict 
over  the  award  plan,  however  came  on  a  surge 
of  and  might  Imply  support  for  the  war 
effort. 
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NATIONALIZING  OUR  RAILROADS  IS 
NO  ANSWER 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  into  the  Congressional  Record 
this  insightful  editorial  from  the  Clin- 
ton, S.C.  Chronicle  of  March  11.  1971. 
It  accurately  paints  a  picture  of  the  pit- 
falls of  nationalizing  our  country's  rail- 
roads. Not  only  would  such  a  move  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  other  indus- 
tries, but  It  would  be  prohibitively  costly. 
We  know,  too,  from  studying  the  totter- 
ing economies  of  other  Western  coun- 
tries which  have  switched  from  a  capi- 
talist to  a  Socialist  economv,  that  it 
would  sound  the  deathknell  for  Ameri- 
can prosperity.  We  must  look  for  other 
alternative  ways  of  propping  our  falter- 
ing railway  Industry  if  we  are  not  to 
jump  from  the  frying  pan  of  a  single  in- 
dustry's troubles  into  the  fire  of  general 
economic  instabUitv  and  stagnation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nationalization;  No  Panacea 

As  everyone  knows  by  now.  free-wheeling 
competition  from  other  forms  of  transport, 
archaic  regulation  aad  Injproporclonately 
high  ta.xatlon  In  some  areas  have  h.ims'rung 
the  rallrcads  to  the  point  where  th<»ir  fu- 
ture as  self-supporting,  tax-paying  pruate 
enterprises    hlngps    upon    prompt    aid    fur- 


reaching  alterations  In  public  policy  and 
laws.  The  alternative  Is  ultimate  natlonallta- 
tlon. 

Anyone  who  thinks  this  would  be  the 
"easy"  solution  to  solving  the  problems  of 
this  most  basic  element  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
findings  of  a  study  that  reveal  the  cost  of 
nationalism  "as  high  as  »80  billion  merely 
to  acquire  privately -owned  railroad  facili- 
ties." In  addition,  taxpayers  would  be  faced 
with  the  mounting  capital  needs  of  the  In- 
dustry, which  the  study  places  at  136  bil- 
lion between  now  and  1980.  Still,  all  of  thta 
would  be  Just  a  beginning  Judglt^g  by  ex- 
perience both  here  and  abrnad.  In  WorUi 
War  I,  the  U.S.  goveriunent  took  over  the 
railroads.  They  lost  about  $2  million  a  day. 
In  World  War  II.  the  railroads  remained  un- 
der private  ownership,  they  handled  95  per- 
cent of  all  organized  military  traffic,  met  ci- 
vilian freight  and  passenger  needs  and  paid 
the  government  more  than  $3  million  a  dsy 
In  taxes. 

In  foreign  countries,  the  performance  of 
railroads  under  government  ownership  la 
also  unimpressive.  They  operate  at  heavy 
deficits,  and  taxpayers  make  up  the  loss. 
Even  more  significant  Is  the  fact  that  once 
the  basic  segment  of  the  transportation  In- 
dustry Is  nationalized,  others  follow — such 
as  airlines  and  motor  carriers.  Nationaliza- 
tion Is  no  panacea.  But.  time  Is  nmnlng  out 
for  the  development  of  balanced  treatment 
of  the  nation's  transportation  facilities  In  a 
realistic  statutory  and  regulatory  atnus- 
phere. 


FOOD   STAMP   REFORM   AND  MEAT 
INSPECTION  ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF     WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO, 
has  been  a  principal  supporter  of  pro- 
gressive social  legislation,  including  meat 
inspection  and  food  stamp  reform.  The 
union's  legislative  representative,  Arnold 
Mayer  discussed  these  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation recently  in  a  radio  interview. 

Mr.  Mayer  reported  that  3  years  after 
passage  of  the  hard-won  Federal  meat 
inspection  law,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
States  still  fail  to  measure  up  to  Federal 
standards.  He  added  that  "experience 
will  tell"  how  well  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967  is  working  and  whether  or 
not  further  strengthening  is  needed. 

Mr.  Mayer  charged  that  the  new  food 
stamp  legislation  was  a  "disgrace."  He 
was  particularly  critical  of  the  new 
"must  work  provision"  which  requires 
an  individual  to  take  any  job  offered  at 
pay  below  the  minimum  wage.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  however,  that  with  bi- 
partisan congressional  support  and  wide- 
spread public  concern  the  present  food- 
stamp  program  can  be  improved  and  re- 
formed in  the  current  Congress. 

Mr.  Mayer  has  given  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  these  issues  in  the  past  and  his 
views  on  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
meat  inspection  law  and  his  hope  for 
food  stamp  reform  deserve  the  most  care- 
ful consideration. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Mayer's 
interview : 
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MirrnAL  ANWoimCKi.  The  following  time 
18  presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  sta- 
tion and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
Harden.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  APL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  APL-CIO  represenUtlves 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  la  Arnold  Mayer,  legislative  representa- 
tive for  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  APL- 
CIO. 

Strong  federal  meat  inspection  legislation 
waa  a  major  consumer  breakthrough  in  the 
19«7  congressional  session.  Yet,  because  im- 
plementation of  the  meat  inspection  law  at 
tbe  state  and  local  level  has  lagged,  much 
of  the  badly-needed  protection  for  con- 
sumers is  not  yet  a  reality.  Here  to  question 
Mr.  Mayer  about  what  can  and  should  be 
done  to  fully  Implement  the  federal  meat 
Inspection  law,  and  the  expected  renewal  in 
the  current  Congress  of  the  drive  to  expand 
and  Improve  the  federal  food  stamp  program 
with  the  goal  of  wiping  out  hunger  m 
America,  are  Marjorie  Hunter  of  the  New 
York  Times'  Washington  bureau,  and  Robert 
Walters  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Tour  moderator.  Prank  Harden. 

And  Now,  Mr.  Walters,  I  believe  you  have 
tbe  first  question? 

Walters.  Yes.  Mr.  Mayer,  you  were  a  leader 
In  the  legislative  fight  several  years  ago  for 
a  tough  federal  meat  inspection  program. 
The  states  had  three  years  to  bring  them- 
selves up  to  the  federal  level.  Those  three 
years  have  come  and  gone.  A  number  of 
states  aren't  In  compliance.  There  have  been 
allegations  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
U  dragging  its  feet  in  bringing  those  states 
Into  compliance  by  taking  over  their  pro- 
grams. Can  you  tell  us  what  the  status  Is? 
Mateh.  Well,  Mr.  Walters,  It's  more  compli- 
cated than  that. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  provided 
two  years  for  the  states  to  have  programs 
which  were  at  least  equal  In  protection  to 
the  federal  program.  Very  few  states — only 
three — met  that  provision  in  1960.  The  others 
were  given  an  additional  year,  under  the 
Act. 

When  the  Department  finally  acted — In 
December  1970 — on  the  program,  It  allowed 
still  another  month.  They  then  decided  that 
35  states  had  programs  that  were  at  least 
equal,  that  16  did  not,  and  those  15  were 
put  under  federal  inspection. 

Now,  that  Is  what  the  Act  provides — that 
those  states  which  did  not  meet  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  by  being  at  least  equal  to 
the  federal  program,  be  put  under  the  fed- 
eral Inspection  program, 

Walters.  Is  this  sort  of  approach  satisfac- 
tory to  you  and  the  other  people  who  worked 
on  the  legislation? 

Mater.  Well,  our  union  has  felt  all  along, 
frankly,  that  the  federeU  program  wafl  prob- 
ably the  best  program. 

Also,  It  leads  to  having  one  set  of  stand- 
ards. 

We  were  part  of  passing  the  Act.  We  ap- 
proved the  Act  as  It  was  passed.  It  was  a 
compromise  between  the  groups — which  we 
were  a  part  of — the  consumer  groups — and 
the  other  side. 
Yes,  this  is  a  satlsftictory  provision. 
However,  there  have  been  some  questions 
as  to  whether  the  states  that  have  been  de- 
clared at  least  equal — some  question  whether 
their  programs  ore  up  to  par.  Only  experi- 
ence wOl  tell  whether  they  are  really  at  least 
equal  to  the  federal  program. 

Hunter.  I'd  like  to  shift  for  a  moment  to 
the  Pood  Stamp  program  which  passed  Con- 
gress last  year.  It  was  a  three-year  program, 
»s  I  remember.  And,  I  believe  that  your 
organization  and  others  have  been  very  dis- 
appointed with  the  way  the  bill  went 
ttirough  Congress.  What  kind  of  amendments 
vould  you  like  to  see  Congress  enact  this 
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year  to  remedy  some  of  the  defects  of  last 
year's  biU? 

Mater.  Miss  Hunter,  It's  putting  it  mldly 
that  our  union  was  disappointed. 

It  was  actually  a  dlsgrtkce  that  passed  Ccm- 
greas. 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  not 
only  did  not  improve  the  Pood  Stamp  pro- 
gram, as  the  Senate  bill  had,  but  the  bUl 
which  became  law  also  has  a  vicious  work 
poTlsion  that  causes  all  sorts  of  problems 
to  presently  employed  people. 

Hunter.  What  sort  of  problems? 

Mates.  Pint  of  all,  t2iat  work  provision  is 
vicious  In  that  if  any  advdt  member  of  the 
household — be  it  an  unde,  or  an  aunt,  or 
what-have-you — refuses  to  take  a  Job,  then 
the  whole  family  Is  wiped  off  food  stamps. 

In  other  words,  the  kids  are  taken  off  food 
stamps  t>ecause  some  adult  member  refuses 
to  work,  no  matter  what  the  relationship  of 
that  adult  member  In  the  household  Is  to  the 
kids. 

The  second  thing  is,  the  jobs  that  they  are 
required  to  take  need  not  have  any  bearing 
whatsoever  to  their  work  experience.  As  long 
as  that  Job  pays  $1.30  an  hour,  the  person 
on  food  stamps  has  to  take  It.  That  means 
that  If  a  trained,  skilled  butcher  is  laid  off 
because  of  the  recession  and  Is  forced  to  go 
on  food  stamps,  and  If  he  were  assigned  to 
a  Job  as  a  dishwasher  at  $1.30  an  hour,  he 
could  not  refuse  it.  If  he  did,  his  whole  fam- 
ily would  be  taken  off  food  stamps. 

Now  the  result  is  rather  obvious. 

In  a  labor  market  where  there  are  so  many 
unemployed — it  would  start  another  cheap 
labor  group — another  group  that  can  be  easily 
exploited — a  group  that  is  almost  a  captive 
labor  force. 

Waltees.  How  would  these  jobs  be  offered? 
Are  we  talking  about  people  who  are  on 
unemployment  and  go  to  the  state  employ- 
ment service  and  ask  for  work  of  some  sort? 

Mater.  Many  of  these  people,  Mr.  Walters, 
either  dont  have  any  unemployment  insur- 
ance, or  have  used  up  their  unemployment 
insurance. 

What  we're  talking  about  here  is  this;  a 
family  applies  for  food  stamps — or  is  getting 
food  stamps  under  the  present  program — un- 
der the  new  law,  the  adult  members — other 
than  mothers  of  small  children — would  have 
to  get  a  Job.  That  Job  ootild  be  anything  at 
aU,  as  long  as  it  paid  $1.30  an  hour — thirty 
cents  below  the  minimum  wage. 

Httnteh.  Has  the  Nixon  Administration 
taken  any  stand  on  the  bill  that  went 
through?  I  believe  they  did  not  want  it  to 
begin  with — in  the  shape  that  it  came  out. 

Mates.  Well,  the  Nixon  Administration 
plajred  a  very  funny  game.  Miss  Hunter. 

On  the  one  band,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion Introduced  a  bill  two  years  ago  which 
had  some  Improvements  In  the  Pood  Stamp 
program.  We  wanted  reforms  that  went  ftir- 
ther,  but  It  was  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  Senate  passed  a  very  good  reform  bill — 
a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govem  (D.-S.  Dak.) — passed  it  over  the  ob- 
jections of  his  Agrlculttire  Committee.  The 
Administration  opposed  that  bill — sharply 
opposed  it.  In  the  House,  the  Administration 
also  opposed  a  watered-down  version  of 
that  bill,  even  though  it  had  bi-partisan 
sponsorship.  The  main  sponsors,  as  you  re- 
member, were  Congressmen  Foley,  a  Demo- 
crat of  Washington,  and  Congressman  Qule, 
a  Republican  of  Minnesota.  The  Adminis- 
tration opposed  that  bill. 

When  the  House  passed  the  monstrosity 
bill  which  It  did,  the  Administration  wrung 
Its  hands  at  press  conferences  and  said,  "Isn't 
It  awful,  isn't  it  too  bad,"  but  It  went  along. 

Walters.  You're  saying  that  the  Admin- 
istration didn't  do  very  much  lobbying  on 
the  Hill  to  do  something  about  that  House 
bill? 

Mates.  It  not  only  didn't  do  much  lobbying 
against  that  House  bill,  Mr.  WaltKS,  It  also 
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lobbied  against  the  reform  bllla  that  would 
have  Improved  the  present  Pood  Stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  reason  given  was  tbe  usual  one— It 
oosta  too  much  money. 

Unfortunately,  hunger  has  only  a  specified 
amount  of  money,  and  the  Administration 
doesn't  want  to  spend  any  more  than  that. 
Hxnnxx.  Mr.  Mayer,  because  Senator  Mc- 
Oovern  Is  now  an  avowed  presidential  can- 
didate, Is  there  some  chance  that  the  fact 
that  he  Is  seeking  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion perhaps  might  jeopardise  any  food  re- 
form in  this  Congress — ^because  the  Nixon 
Administration  certainly  would  not  care  to 
see  Senator  McOovem  get  credit  for  Im- 
proving the  Pood  Stamp  program? 

Mates.  Well,  I  don't  know,  Miss  Hunter, 
that  could  be  a  problem. 

But  the  fact  is,  Senator  McOovem  has 
pioneered  this  food  legislation  for  quite  a 
few  years.  You  will  remember  that  it 
upon  his  suggestion  that  a  resolution 
Congress  setting  up  a  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  He's  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee. 

So,  there  may  be  some  political  by-play, 
but  he  was  Involved  in  this  legislation — 
strongly  Involved  in  it — long  before  he  was 
a  presidential  candidate. 

HuNTEB.  Well,  not  only  Senator  McOovem 
being  so  interested  in  the  Pood  Stamp  blU, 
but,  what  are  the  real  chances  of  doing  any- 
thing In  the  House,  as  long  as  you  have  the 
Agriculture  Committee  make-up  you've  got? 
As  you  know,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Poage  of  Texas,  was  the  one  who  in- 
sisted on  this  "must  work''  provision  In  the 
bill.  As  long  as  he  is  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, is  there  any  prospect  that  you  can  get 
anything  more  out  of  it? 

Mater.  Well.  Miss  Hunter,  obviously,  It'i 
going  to  be  a  very  tough  fight — obviously,  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the  disgrace 
that  the  House  passed  are  in  positions  of 
power  today — ^specifically,  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  Mr.  Poage. 

However,  Mr.  Poage,  and  the  others  are 
not  unmindful  of  political  realities. 

If  we  can  put  together  the  necessary  bi- 
partisan group  again,  and  if  we  can  show 
that  there  Is  widespread  feeling  in  the  House 
and  In  the  nation  that  reform  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  necessary.  I  think  Mr.  Poage  and 
the  committee  will  hold  hearings  and  we  can 
move. 

Also,  if  we  can't  put  together  the  neoeesary 
political  strength,  there  are  other  ways  of 
going  about  it  in  the  House — very  difficult 
ways,  like  a  discharge  petition  or  Calendar 
Wednesday.  There  are  ways  of  doing  It. 

We  have  to  do  it  in  the  Senate  too,  al- 
though it  will  probably  be  easier  there. 

I  can't  predict  victory  in  this  thing.  But, 
we  sure  are  going  to  try,  and  there  are  ways 
of  doing  It. 

It  does  require  strength — and  it  does  re- 
quire public  concern  and  interest. 

Walters.  Mr.  Mayer,  on  Einother  feature  of 
the  Food  Stamp  bill,  during  the  debate  last 
year,  Senator  McGovern  talked  about  a  bare 
minimum  of  $1.65  billion  needed  in  the  leg- 
islation. Does  this  match  up  with  your  esti- 
mate? How  much  money  are  we  going  to 
have  available  this  year  for  the  program? 

Mater.  Well,  the  Senate  did  not  pass  the 
$1.65  billion,  but  with  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, it  probably  vrtll  put  that  to- 
gether this  year. 

But,  Mr.  Walters,  that's  based  on  what  the 
program  allows  today. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  poor — only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  people  eligible  for  food  stamps — 
currently  apply  for  them.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  ways  In  which  local  people  discourage  poor 
people  from  applying  for  food  stamps. 

Also,  there  are  aspects  of  the  law  which 
discourage  many  from  applying. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  reform  is 
necessary.  Once  that  reform  is  enacted,  un- 
fortunately,   the    cost    will    go    up.    That    is 
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why  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  afrsad  of 
having  a  really  thorough-going  reform. 

Walters.  Your  reference  to  local  govern- 
ments In  the  administration  of  the  program 
at  the  local  level  brings  up  another  point. 
Agriculture  Department  officials  talk  In 
terms  of  this  program  and  others,  saying 
they'd  like  to  do  more,  but  can't.  A  good 
deal  of  local  initiative  Is  required — local  gov- 
ernments have  to  make  a  lot  of  very  impor- 
tant decisions.  As  we  know,  a  lot  of  local 
governments  are  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
food  stamp  legislation  and  get  a  number  of 
other  programs.  How  do  you  get  around  that 
particular  problem? 

Mayeh.  Well,  the  reform  legislation  would 
have  gotten  around  that. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reform  legislation 
would  have  required  local  governments  to 
come  under  the  program — to  participate  In 
the  Pood  Stamp  programs.  There  is  currently 
no  requirement  of  that  kind.  The  Depart- 
ment and  the  Administration — on  this,  the 
Administration  has  done  a  very  good  Job — 
they  have  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  local 
governments  to  participate — counties  and 
so  on. 

But.  if  the  persuasion  doesn't  work,  It  is 
too  bad.  One  of  the  points  of  the  legislation 
that  did  not  pass  was  that  there  had  to  be 
universal  coverage — a  requirement  of  uni- 
versal coverage — and  If  the  local  governments 
wouldn't  handle  It,  then  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  a  non-profit  agency  would  handle 
It  In  that  county. 

The  second  point  Is,  one  of  the  reasons 
some  local  governments  are  concerned  about 
It  Is  they're  up  against  It  financially.  They 
haven't  got  the  money  to  do  the  administra- 
tive work.  The  Foley-Qule  bill — the  reform 
bill  in  the  House,  which  failed  by  only  two 
votes — would  have  permitted  the  Secretairy 
of  Agriculture  to  subsidize  the  local  govern- 
ments In  the  administrative  costs. 

There  were  various  ways  In  which  there 
were  both  "carrots  and  sticks",  so  that  the 
local  government  would  participate,  and  more 
local  governments  would  participate. 

Hctnteb.  What  was  your  vinlon's  stand  on 
the  free  stamp  provisions  of  the  bill?  As  I 
recadl.  the  Senate  bill — as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate— provided  free  focd  stamps  for  families 
with  total  income  less  than  $60  a  month.  As 
it  passed — as  it  cleared  Congress — the  Income 
level  was  set  at  $30.  What  Is  your  union's 
stand  on  it?  And  further,  how  many  people 
would  have  anything  as  low  as  $30  a  month 
total  Income? 

Mates.  Well,  Miss  Hunter,  we  thought  that 
$60  was  a  better  figure. 

Frankly,  what  Is  an  income  of  $60  a  month? 
How  can  a  person  live  on  that?  We  thought 
it  ought  to  be  higher. 

People  who  have  incomes  as  low  as  that 
really  don't  have  Incomes  at  all.  It  really 
doesn't  permit  for  paying  out  even  the  50* 
per  person,  which  was  required  under  the  old 
law. 

Apparently,  there  are  quite  a  few  people — 
I  don't  have  the  statistics  with  me — but  ap- 
parently, there  are  quite  a  few  people  who  do 
have  incomes  that  low,  or  have  no  incomes 
at  all. 

HtJNTER.  As  low  as  $30? 

Mater.  As  low  as  $30  a  month. 

One  of  the  factors  we  have  to  remember  Is 
that  there  are  many  families  In  this  country 
in  which  there  are  a  lot  of  children  and  only 
a  mother,  no  father.  These  are  the  families 
that  have  virtually  no  income.  Those  are  the 
families  In  which  there  Is  hunger — where 
there  Is  all  the  deprivation  you  can  possibly 
think  of. 

Walters.  While  we  are  talking  about  food 
stamps.  Mr.  Mayer,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  In  Washington  about  the  Food 
Stamp  program  and  a  number  of  others  being 
"stop-gapa."  The  White  House  is  pushing  for 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan.  Democrats  are 
talking  about  some  sort  of  guaranteed  In- 
come. Is  the  Food  Stamp  program,  in  your 
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mind,  a  "stop-gap"  measure?  Are  there  not 

Inherent  problems  In  this  whole  patchwork 
of  federal  welfare  programs  that  can't  be 
surmounted  by  some  sort  of  broad,  unified 
federal  welfare  program? 

Mayer.  Well,  Mr.  Walters,  I  think  we're 
talking  m  definitional  terms  here — I  think 
the  problem  Is  one  of  definition. 

Yes,  there  is  a  patchwork  of  programs. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  talk  about 
a  new  uniform  welfare  program,  are  we  talk- 
ing about  a  program  that  provides  $1,600,  or 
$1,600  plus  the  cashing  out  of  food  stamps? 
You  know,  you're  still  going  to  need  other 
programs,  because  that  hardly  puts  a  person 
anywhere  near  even  a  marginal  standard  of 
living. 

I  think  that  as  long  as  there  Is  hunger — 
as  long  as  we  waste  our  resources  on  so  many 
other  areas  that  don't  deal  with  our  domestic 
problems — as  long  as  we  don't  have  any 
decent  programs  for  welfare — and  as  long  as 
we  have  unemployment  like  we  have — con- 
tinuing and  increasing  unemployment — I 
think  we  are  going  to  need  programs  like 
that. 

Don't  forget,  our  problems  of  poverty  and 
our  problems  of  welfare  have  been  made  all 
the  worse  by  the  Increasing  unemployment 
which  currently  exists: 

Hunter.  Does  the  minimum  amount  of 
food  stamps  allow,  say.  a  family  of  four, 
adequate  food  for  a  decent  diet?  I  believe  it's 
something  like  what  $105  a  month.  In  that 
neighborhood. 

Mater.  Somewhere  around  $106  to  $108  a 
month— It  goes  up  somewhat  with  the  cost- 
of-living  increases.  Miss  Hutuer. 

I  don't  know — I  would  be  Inclined  to  doubt 
it.  Judging  from  my  own  family's  experience. 
Our  family  Is  not  on  food  stamps.  Wh:ic  we 
pay  for  our  groceries  is  certainly  a  lot  more 
than  that. 

Home  economists  say  that  it  provides  a 
decent  diet. 

Others  say  that  it  provides  a  very  marginal 
diet. 

Again,  under  the  food  stamp  reform  legis- 
lation, that  amount  would  have  been  in- 
creased. Under  the  Senate  bill  it  would  have 
been  increased  to  about  S130  a  month.  Under 
the  House  bill — the  House  reform  bill — 
which  was  a  watered-down  version  of  the 
Senate  bill—  it  would  have  been  Increased  to 
120  and  some  dollars — I  think,  $121.50. 

My  own  feeling  is,  that  is  not  adequate — 
that  you  can't  have  a  decent  diet  en  that. 

Obviously,  It's  better  than  nothing — It's 
better  than  hunger. 

Unfortunately,  we  still  have  an  awful  lot  of 
hunger.  This  Is  what  we're  talking  about — 
we're  talking  about  a  program  to  eiid  hunger 
in  this  country. 

Walters.  Let  me  ask  yx>u — while  we're 
talking  about  Administration  proposals — we 
were  a  minute  ago — the  Administration's 
revenue-sharing  plan  also,  theoretically,  as- 
sumes that  more  money  would  be  available 
to  state  and  local  governments  for  programs 
like  this.  Would  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram help  a  county  government,  for  example, 
provide  more  money  for  the  Pood  Stamp 
program? 

Mater.  Mr.  Walters,  the  problem  with  that 
Is,  would  the  county  use  It  for  Its  food  stamp 
programs?  The  thing  I  worry  about  with 
thoce  "no-strlngs-attached-programs"  like 
revenue-sharing  Is,  what  are  they  going  to 
use  it  for?  There  was  a  story  :n  Uie  papers 
recently  about  how  Alabama  used  '.ts  funds 
for  the  antl-crlme  bill.  It  was  quite  a  hair- 
raising  story. 

The  fact  is  that  first  of  all,  the  state  would 
not  have  to  pay  attention  to  many  of  the 
measures  passed  by  Congress  recently — on 
civil  rights,  on  lat>or  standards,  and  so  on. 

Secondly,  the  question  is.  how  would  the 
state  and  county  governments  use  It?  The 
federal  bureaucracy  is  ultra-efflclent,  com- 
pared with  those  bureaucracies— and  ultra- 
competent. 
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Hunter.  How  about  food  stamps  for  strik- 
ers? Do  you  foresee  any  problems  In  the  fu- 
ture on  that  Issue? 

Mateb.  I  think  there  will  be  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems In  Congress  on  it.  Miss  Hunter.  In  this 
respect;  we  won  on  that  in  the  House.  As 
you  remember,  that  was  one  of  the  few  pro- 
visions we  did  win  on — we  defeated  an  effort 
to  take  strikers  out  of  food  stamps. 

Legislation  has  again  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  and  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  has  Introduced 
a  bill  to  take  strikers  out  of  food  stamps. 

Efforts  will  probably  continue,  on  the  part 
of  various  conservatives,  to  take  strikers  out. 

It's  rather  Ironic.  These  are  the  very  same 
people  who,  when  they  attswk  welfare  and 
poverty  programs,  talk  about  the  people  who 
work  hard,  and  how  they  don't  get  any 
help  out  of  this. 

Yet,  when  It  comes  to  a  provision  relating 
to  workers  who  have  helped  pay  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  they  want  to  take  them 
out. 

Harden.  Thank  you.  Miss  Hunter,  and 
thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's  Labor  News 
Conference  guest  was  Arnold  Mayer,  legis- 
lative representative  for  the  Aniiilgaraated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America.  APL-CIO.  Representing  the  press 
were  Robert  Walters  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  and  Marjorle  Hunter  of  the 
New  York  Times'  Washington  bureau.  This 
Is  your  moderator,  Prank  Harden,  Inviting 
you  to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor  News 
Conference  Is  a  public  affairs  production 
of  the  APL-CIO,  produced  In  cooperation 
with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

MrTLAL  Announcer.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  serv- 
ice by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broad- 
c-isting  System.  The  opinions  expressed  are 
solely  those  of  the  participants. 

Tlie  above  int€rvlew  was  broadcast  on 
Tuesday.  March  2.  1971  at  9:35  p.m.  (EST) 
on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  system  and  on 
WAVA-FM    In   Washington,    D.C. 
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HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEr.SEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleague.s  and 
all  men  of  good  will  to  express  my  con- 
cern for  those  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  applaud  the  desig- 
nation of  this  week  as  a  National  Week 
of  Concern,  and  hope  that  Americana 
everywhere  will  pause  with  us  to  reflect 
on  the  phght  of  so  many  brave  fighting 
men. 

Surely  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  con- 
tinued refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  make  available  an  official  list  of  the 
names  of  those  Americans  who  are  being 
held  captive  in  North  Vietnam.  Such 
a  refusal,  of  no  possible  military  or  po- 
litical benefit  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
themselves,  only  serves  to  exacerbate  the 
mistrust  which  has  made  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations so  difficult.  The  release  of  such 
a  list  would  be  a  show  of  good  faith  that 
our  Government  could  not  ignore. 

Yet  clearly  a  list  of  names  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  men  themselves.  While 
such  a  list  would  eEise  the  terrible  un- 
certainty of  those  who  wait  at  home,  it 
will  not  ease  the  misery  of  the  coura- 
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geous  men  who  languish  in  prisoner-of- 
war  camps,  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
loved  ones.  Only  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers will  acoompllsh  that.  In  addition  to 
the  1,600  American  prisoners  of  war,  un- 
known thousands  of  North  and  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  held  captive  for 
years  in  the  camps,  compounds,  and  Jails 
of  their  enemy.  Neither  side  benefits 
from  this;  a  one-for-one  exchange  would 
certainly  be  in  the  interests  of  our  com- 
mon humanity. 

But  ultimately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
edy of  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  greater 
tragedy  of  this  war.  It  matters  very  little 
how  we  limit  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam; as  long  as  we  allow  American 
troops  to  remain  there  we  shall  see  ad- 
ditions to  that  list  of  men  missing  in  ac- 
tion. The  only  certain  way  to  assure  the 
safe  return  of  our  American  prisoners  of 
war,  and  of  all  the  brave  men  who  con- 
tinue to  fight  in  Vietnam,  is  for  America 
to  commit  itself  to  an  unequivocal  with- 
drawal of  all  forces  by  a  specified  date. 
I  urge  the  President  to  take  the  initiative 
for  such  a  commitment,  which  will  put 
an  end  to  this  war,  and  bring  our  men 
home. 


"NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN 
FOR  POW'S" 
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part  to  guarantee  results  in  our  dealings 
with  the  enemy. 

The  wives  and  mothers  of  our  prison- 
ers are  participating  in  this  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action,  which  was  approved 
by  Congress.  Every  wedt  is  a  week  of  con- 
cern for  these  brave  women,  however, 
who  work  continuously  in  behalf  of  their 
men.  These  women  travel  around  this 
coimtry  and  abroad  in  the  hope  that 
every  effort  will  be  expended  for  the 
POW'S. 

This  constructive  use  of  their  time  may 
have  a  "therapeutic  effect"  on  them  per- 
sonally and  psychologically  but  this  ef- 
fect is  hardly  their  goal.  They  are  seek- 
ing answers  from  all  of  us,  and  they  de- 
mand and  deserve  honest  ones  from  both 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 
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CROMWELL  HIGH— CHAMPS  AGAIN 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few  Issues  today  which  engen- 
der unanimous  approval  by  Congressmen. 
Senators,  or  constituents  back  home.  The 
Indochina  war  is  one  example  of  an  is- 
sue which  divides  the  country  as  well  as 
families  and  friends.  There  is  presently 
a  growing  feeling  among  Members  of 
Congress  that  our  recent  incursions  into 
Laos  and  Cambodia  are  questionable,  if 
not  indefensible.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
Members  persist  in  calling  these  activities 
necessary  and  responsible. 

There  is  one  area,  however,  which  is 
free  of  dissent  and  disapproval  and  it  is 
related  to  this  same  war  which  divides 
us  so.  It  is  the  plight  of  Americans  held 
prisoner  by  North  Vietnam.  All  recognize 
the  hardships  these  men  have  been  sub- 
jected to,  all  understand  the  anguish  of 
their  families,  and,  more  Importantly,  all 
are  aware  of  the  need  for  North  Vietnam 
to  provide  the  names  of  all  POW's  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Geneva  Convention. 

I  am  participating  in  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  meetings  this  week  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  efforts  to  secure  the 
release  of  our  prisoners.  Testimony  today 
by  Col.  Frank  Borman.  special  represent- 
ative of  the  President  for  prisoner  of 
war  affairs,  noted  the  sophistication  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  and 
its  apparent  "immunity"  and  "insula- 
tion" from  mobilized  world  pubhc  opin- 
ion concerning  POW's.  These  remarks 
were  most  disturbing  but  further  indi- 
cate the  need  for  decisive  action  on  oui 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
NCAA  and  the  NTT  basketball  champion- 
ships sharing  the  limeUght,  the  heroics 
of  the  Nation's  high  school  basketeers 
sometimes  get  the  back-page  treatment 
in  the  sports  section.  Not  so  in  Connecti- 
cut, however.  I  call  attention  to  the 
spread  in  the  Middletown,  Conn.,  Press 
on  the  fantastic  feat  of  the  Cromwell 
Panthers  In  winning  an  imprecedented 
fifth  consecutive  State  championship. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Fred  J.  Post,  the  Press  sports  editor, 
on  the  frenzy  created  by  this  high  school 
championship  game: 

Defense,  Determination  Won  Phtk  for 

Panthers 
The  Big  D  won  It  for  Cromwell.  Or  Is  It  cor- 
rect to  say  the  Big  D's  won  It  for  Cromwell? 
That  Is  the  true  story  behind  Cromwell  High 
School's  flfth  consecutive  state  champion- 
ship, a  feat  never  before  accomplished  in  the 
49-year  history  of  the  Connecticut  Interscho- 
lastic  Athletic  Conference  sponfiored  tourna- 
ments. 

It  was  Defense,  which  no  other  high  school 
team  practices  as  well  as  the  Panthers,  and 
Dogged  Determination  that  gave  the  Panthers 
their  40-39  come  from  behind  victory  over 
Nonnewaug  in  the  state  championship  en- 
counter before  more  than  3,100  paying  cus- 
tomers in  the  huge  University  of  Connecticut 
fleldhouse  Monday  night. 

Nonnewaug,  a  team  of  giants,  had  Intimi- 
dated all  Its  opponents  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  scoring  in  the  80's  and  90's  through- 
out ^he  season. 

Bat  the  Chiefs  averaged  less  than  10  points 
per  quarter  over  the  32  minute  stretch  In 
dropping  its  first  decision  of  the  season  to 
the  Panthers. 

Steve  McAllister,  a  6-5  performer  who  has 
scored  more  than  1.600  points  In  his  career, 
was  held  to  14  points,  13  of  them  in  the  first 
half.  McAllister  got  exactly  one  point  In  the 
final  16  minutes  as  Cromwell's  Ed  Murphy, 
who  tun  ed  in  the  finest  game  of  his  career, 
teamed  with  Al  (Junior)  Weston  to  box  the 
6-5  star  cut.  Murphy  and  Weston  also  kept 
the  6-5  Rick  Hunter  away  from  the  boards. 


Hunter,  who  has  also  scored  well  over  1,000 
points  in  tOs  career,  scored  four  points,  two 
in  each  half  as  the  Cromwell  defense  was 
excellent. 

second-half  ket 

Coach  Jake  Salafla,  who  set  Connecticut 
high  school  basketbaU  history,  said:  "It  was 
definitely  our  defense  that  turned  the  trick. 

irNSITNO    HEED 

Salafla  thought  Jeff  Skaannlng  was  "our 
unsung  hero." 

"He  was  our  leading  rebounder  and  he's 
only  six  feet."  said  Salafla.  "I  think  he 
helped  turn  the  game  arovmd  for  us  with  his 
hustle  on  making  key  plays.  I'll  admit  we  got 
a  few  breaks  in  the  closing  minutes,  but  Jeff 
helped  force  those  breaks,"  was  the  way  Jake 
summed  it  up. 

The  record-setting  coach  didn't  think  his 
club's  offense  was  that  good  Monday  night. 
"We  didn't  move  the  baU  very  well  and  our 
shooting  was  poor,"  claimed  Salafla. 

Statistics  bear  out  that  contention,  the 
Panthers  shooting  only  32  per  cent  from  the 
floor,  hitting  on  16  of  50  goal  attempts.  How- 
ever. Cromwell  was  much  better  at  the  foul 
line,  converting  eight  of  10  for  80  per  cent. 
"We  had  to  have  that  little  miracle  to  puU 
this  one  out,"  opined  Salafla.  "We  didn't 
penetrate  well  or  move  the  ball  as  I  would 
have  liked,  but  we've  won  the  close  ones  aU 
year  and  we  did  It  again. 

"Actually,"  Jake  said,  "we  had  no  real  in- 
side attack  this  season,  but  when  we  needed 
It,  Weston  was  there. 

"Our  defense  didn't  permit  them  to  run 
and  shoot  as  they  pleased.  That's  the  way 
they'd  been  winning  all  year.  We  knew  we 
had  to  prevent  that. 

"Hunter  and  McAllister  were  getting  the 
early  rebounds  and  tapping  in  easy  shots. 
They  looked  extremely  strong  in  the  first 
half  and  we  went  into  the  locker  room  know- 
ing that  we  had  to  put  more  pressure  on 
them. 

"That's  exactly  what  Ed  Murphy  and  Al 
Weston  did  In  the  second  half.  McAllister  got 
only  four  rebounds  while  Hunter  had  six 
In  the  second  half,"  said  Salafla. 

A  recheck  of  the  charts  showed  Nonne- 
waug outrebounded  Cromwell,  26-10.  in  the 
first  half.  Final  figures  gave  Nonnewaug  a 
41-26  advantage,  meaning  the  Panthers 
played  the  Chiefs  even,  15  each,  in  the  last 
half. 

"The  second  half  key,"  claimed  Salafla, 
"was  the  way  Murphy  and  Weston  boxed 
out." 

"It  was  poetic  Justice  that  Al  Weston  got 
off  that  last  shot.  It  wasn't  lucky  because  Al 
has  been  doing  It  all  year.  Every  game  he  was 
putting  In  buzzer  shots. 

"He's  not  lucky.  Al  Weston  has  the  classic 
shot.  When  he  went  over  top  of  Hunter  for 
the  winning  shot  from  20  feet  out.  It's  some- 
thing that  no  other  player  does  any  better. 
His  jumping  and  his  mechanics  on  that  type 
shot  is  what  every  player  should  copy.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  do  It  as  well,  but  they 
will  become  better  ball  players  because  of 
hU  style." 

FIVE    MEN    PLATED 

Cromwell  went  with  five  men  all  the  way. 

Paul  Harrington  continued  his  fine  tourna- 
ment play.  Jake  thought  Harrington  played 
"his  best  floor  game  ever.  He  had  no  turn- 
overs and  he  was  always  back  in  time  to  pre- 
vent their  fast  break.  Paul  was  ready  for 
this  game.  And  don't  forget  he  had  a  great 
tournament." 

And  then  there  was  Pete  Amenta,  Just 
recently  out  of  a  cast,  who  got  13  points  and 
picked  off  four  rebounds.  He  was  also  play- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  four  personal 
fouls  m  the  final  quarter. 

Salafla  said  It  was  the  "Little  Miracles," 
and  who  can  dispute  him. 
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THE  HIGH  CX>ST  OF  BAD  SPENDINQ 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   KXW    TOEK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  the  Congress  has  scrutinized 
with  a  growtofir  degree  of  concern  the 
faulty  sp^iding  habits  of  the  Penta- 
gon— the  waste,  poor  management,  and 
inefficient  planning — all  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  continuously 
spoken  out  against  unnecessary  spend- 
ing of  Federal  funds,  and  I  have  worked 
to  institute  safeguards  to  prevent  waste 
in  the  Government  f*t>m  continuing. 

I  sidbmlt  today  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  evidence  of  growing  public 
feeling  that  Pentagon  spending  must  be 
more  closely  investigated  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  editorial  from  the  Long  Island 
Press,  ably  edited  by  David  Starr,  cor- 
rectly points  out  the  growing  danger  we 
face  by  failing  to  call  the  military  to  ac- 
coimt  for  its  poor  record  In  contract 
management.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
we  in  the  Congress  will  provide  the 
guidance  to  bring  military  spending  into 
line  with  this  country's  needs  and  prior- 
ities, without  shortchanging  those  pro- 
grams which  are  truly  associated  with 
our  Nation's  defense. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  High  Cost  of  Bad  Spending 

Reports  of  astronomic  overruns  In  the 
cost  of  weapons  systems  and  of  widespread 
Inefficiency  and  waste  In  defense  work 
■bould  provoke  an  Impetus  for  reform  and 
not  ust  another  mindless  attack  on  our  de- 
fense system. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  prepared  a 
report  on  major  weapons  systems  being  pro- 
duced or  developed  wMch  discloses  cost 
overruns  totaling  $33.4  billion.  The  extra 
costs  were  blamed  on  "deliberate  under- 
estimating" and  "unanticipated  development 
dlcultles,  faulty  planning,  poor  management, 
bad  estimating,"  Inflation  and  the  desire  to 
exploit   new   technology. 

In  another  study,  launched  under  the 
prodding  of  Sen.  William  Proxmlre.  the  Wis- 
consin Democrat,  the  OAO  looked  Into  de- 
fense Industry  profits  and  came  up  with  a 
disquieting  picture  of  waste  resulting  from 
the  reliance  of  defense  contractors  on  gov- 
ernment capital  rather  than   their  own. 

As  Sen.  Proxmlre  pointed  out.  the  most 
slgnlflcant  finding  was  that  a  study  of  146 
completed  defense  contracts.  Involving  $4.3 
billion  of  government  spending,  revealed  a 
return  to  Industry  of  56.1  per  cent.  This  com- 
pares with  21.1  per  cent  return  on  equity  for 
all  manufacturing  Industries  in  the  U.S.  This 
means  that  under  the  Pentagon  system  of 
supplying  the  contractors  with  capital — ^tax- 
payers' money — they  can  make  profits,  ac- 
cording to  Sen.  Proxmlre's  estimate,  nearly 
three  tlme<!  the  annual  rate  for  all  manu- 
facturing corporations. 

Relieved  of  the  risks  and  responsibilities 
Involved  In  putting  up  their  own  money,  as 
do  other  manufacturers,  these  defense  con- 
tractors have  been  given  what  appears  to  be 
a  bottomless  well  on  which  to  draw  for  their 
capital.  No  wonder  there  is  widespread  Inef- 
ficiency and  dlsreg"j^  for  costs.  It  Is  essential 
that  hearings  by  Sen.  Proxmlre's  Joint  Eco- 
nomic   Committee   come    up    with    answers 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

about  what's  been  going  on  and  how  to 
correct  It. 

These  reports  come  on  top  of  a  barrage 
of  fire  to  which  the  Pentagon  has  been 
subjected  for  military  snooping  on  civilians, 
the  PX  scandals,  the  My  Lai  tragedy,  the 
war  and  the  draft.  This  has  seen  the  emer- 
gence of  two  simplistic  campa — one  that 
seizes  on  any  and  all  criticism  to  under- 
mine the  very  institution  of  defense  Itself, 
and  the  other  that  refuses  to  admit  the 
Pentagon  can  do  any  wrong. 

Between  these  poles  of  dangerous  non- 
sense are  responsible,  troubled  Americans 
who  recognize  world  political  realities  and 
wholeheartedly  back  a  strong  American  de- 
fense system.  But  they  feel  this  must  not 
aian  mean  accepting  Pentagon  abuses  nor  the 
sacrifice  of  vlteilly  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

There  is,  indeed,  serious  danger  to  public 
confidence  in  the  drumfire  of  criticism 
against  the  defense  ostablishment.  But  there 
IS  also  great  danger  from  the  failure  of  the 
Pentagon  to  correct  manifest  abuses.  It  is 
necessary  to  resist  phony  moralists  who 
would  end  defense  research,  abolish  the 
ROTC  and  unilaterally  scuttle  our  defense 
capability.  But  it  Is  also  necessary  to  end 
the  waste,  inefficiency  and  cozy  deals  with 
Industry  that  not  only  produce  no  more  nor 
better  guns,  but  consume  the  public  money 
that  is  so  scarce  and  so  necessary  to  meet 
vital  domestic  needs. 
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TRANSPORTATION  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  taken  a  bold  step  in  pro- 
posing transportation  revenue  sharing. 
In  one  dramatic  move  he  proposes  to  re- 
turn to  the  people  the  responsibility  for 
transportation  development  within  their 
own  cities  and  States.  The  President  pro- 
poses, and  I  agree,  that  more  money  and 
more  regulations  cascading  out  of  Wash- 
ington will  not  alone  solve  our  transpor- 
tation problems.  Experience,  that  stern 
teacher,  has  taught  us  that  local  prob- 
lems are  best  understood,  and  best  solved, 
at  the  local  level. 

The  President's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal is  the  best  approach  to  achieving 
what  has  eluded  us  for  so  long — a  bal- 
anced national  transportation  system. 
It  will  create  new  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  relationships,  there- 
by restoring  local  participation  in  gov- 
ernmental decisions. 

The  automobile  is  at  once  a  blessing 
and  a  plague:  it  increased  individual 
mobility  to  the  point  where  our  cities  are 
drowning  in  a  sea  of  cars.  Urban  mass 
transit  has  been  engulfed  in  a  tidnl  wave 
of  individual  cars,  usually  carrying  one 
or  two  persons.  Magnificent  ribbons  of 
concrete  tie  cur  cities  together  in  an  in- 
tricate net  that  is  a  modern  wonder  of 
the  world  and  the  envy  of  all  mankind. 
But,  25  percent  of  our  people,  the  young, 
the  poor,  and  the  handicapped — are 
stranded,  they  have  no  cars.  For  them, 
the  American  transportation  system  is 
a  total  failure.  Revenue  sharing  will  do 
something  for  these  people. 


The  airplane  Is  bailed  aa  a  tech- 
nological triumph,  and  rightly  so,  as  at« 
the  ingenious  electronic  navigation  aids 
which  guide  It  safely  from  coast  to  coast 
in  almost  complete  defiance  of  the 
weather.  People  speak  nonchalantly  of 
"catching  the  plane"  for  a  journey  of 
thousands  of  miles  when  only  recently 
flying  was  for  daredevils. 

While  the  automobile  and  the  airplane 
became  the  commonest  modes  of  travel, 
public  transit  declined  from  87,000 
vehicles  carrying  13.8  billion  passengers 
in  1950  to  62,000  buses  carrying  only  6.6 
billion  riders  in  1967. 

The  airplane  and  the  automobile  have 
unwittingly  combined  to  strangle  all 
attempts  at  a  balanced  transportation 
system. 

The  country  is  changing,  and  the 
President's  revenue-sharing  plan  is  a 
sensitive,  responsive  reaction  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  an 
American  reaction  to  challenge — where 
a  problem  exists,  Americans  seek  a  solu- 
tion, not  alibis.  Solution  Is  the  American 
way,  and  the  President's  revenue  sharing 
plan  is  at  once  a  diagnosis  of  our  trans- 
portation ills  and  a  prescription  on  how 
to  ciu^  them.  This  is  participatory 
democracy  In  the  best  sense — and  It 
makes  sense. 


SHOOTING  DOWN  THE  SST 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Times  Star,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  on  March  20,  1971,  after  the 
House  voted  down  the  SST  project: 
SHOOTING  Down  thk  SST 

Whatever  claim  the  United  States  has  had 
to  future  world  aviation  leadership  mav  have 
been  shot  down  Thursday  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  House  voted  to  cut  off  all  n?w  funds 
for  the  proposed  supersonic  transport  (SST) 
plane — a  project  which  already  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  $864  million,  most  of  it  wasrted  If 
the   SST   Is  abandoned  now. 

It  Is  still  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  SST  appropriation. 
But  even  If  It  does,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  the  two  houses  could  get  together  on 
comprnmlse  financing. 

This  means  the  11  years  of  planning  and 
engineering  that  have  gone  Into  the  1800- 
mile-an-hour.  300-passenger  plane  coiild 
well  be  sacrificed  before  a  prototype  of  the 
SST  ever  gets  off  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  and  French,  work- 
ing as  a  team,  and  the  Soviet  Union  already 
are  test-flying  supersonic  transports  of  their 
own. 

The  depressing  thing  about  the  antl-SST 
campaign  Is  that  ifs  based  on  highly  dis- 
putable arguments — arguments  which,  so  far 
at  least,  have  not  been  convincing. 

The  arguments  rang  from  the  unproved 
assertion  that  a  fleet  of  SST's  could  erode 
the  ozone  and  cause  thousand?  of  cases  of 
sun-Induced  skin  cancer  to  the  unlikely 
assertion  that  supers-onlc  travel  simply  won't 
sell   on   the  world   market. 
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What  the  nay-aayers  seem  to  forget  U 
tbat  none  of  the  ecological  and  environ- 
mental Issues  can  be  finally  resolved  until 
ve  actually  buUd  an  SST,  fly  it  and  try  to 
produce  it  commercially. 

Certainly  there  la  no  danger  in  buUdlng 
two  prototypes — yet  the  al&rmlsta  cry  that 
even  this  would  b«  going  too  far. 

Whether  the  S8T  can  be  saved  at  this 
point  is  hard  to  say.  There  la  some  talk  of 
new  private  financing  In  addition  to  what 
tbe  contractors  and  the  airlines  already 
have  spent. 

And  it  may  be  that  a  limited  form  of 
federal  aid  can  be  arranged  just  to  keep 
the  project  alive. 

To  simply  walk  away  from  the  86T  after 
so  much  time  and  money  has  been  spent 
would  be  a  mistake  that  even  the  skeptical 
could  live  to  regret. 


EVIDENCE  OF  CITIZEN  ACTION 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    OONNWmCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
experiencing  a  period  of  national  con- 
sciousness on  the  need  to  conserve  our 
national  and  industrisd  resources.  The 
world,  we  now  realize,  though  still 
abundant,  is  blessed  with  only  finite 
quantities  of  the  materials  necessary  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  life  which  we 
have  achieved.  As  our  population  ex- 
pands we  will  require  greater  amounts  of 
natural  resources  and  will  have  to  take 
care  to  utilize  these  resources  to  their 
fullest  extent  and  with  a  minimum  of 
waste. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  admirable  spirit  and 
Initiative  of  citizens  of  the  town  of  Sims- 
bury  in  my  district  who  are  participants 
in  a  recycling  program  aimed  at  reliev- 
ing the  sanitary  landfill  operation.  The 
Hartford  Courant  reported  on  February 
17  that  civic  groups  and  young  people  in 
Simsburg  are  rallying  around  town  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  John  Case  in  his 
efforts  to  start  a  recycling  program.  The 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Leapue  of  Women  Voters, 
conservation  and  environmental  groups, 
and  others  are  circulating  petitions,  col- 
lecting paper  and  glass,  and  soliciting 
town  government  help  in  setting  up  a 
recycling  system  which  will  benefit  their 
environment. 

Government  alone  will  never  solve  the 
problems  of  our  Nation.  To  find  solutions 
to  cur  problems,  especially  the  complex 
environmental  ones,  will  take  the  sus- 
tained efforts  of  an  active  citizenry.  The 
people  of  Simsburg  are  providing  the  Na- 
tion with  an  excellent  example  of  respon- 
sible, effective  community  action.  Their 
actions  stand  in  the  best  tradition  of 
American  democracy. 

The  following  is  the  article  in  the 
Courant  further  explaining  this  marvel- 
ous evidence  of  citizen  action: 

Gropps,  Youngsters  Sitppobt  Rectcling 
Peogram 
(By  Kirk  G.  Hatslan) 
SocsBTTBT. — OlvU    gTOups    and    youngsters 
are  backing  plans  for  a  town  recycling  pro- 
gram aimed  at  taking  a  load  off  the  sanitary 
landfill  operation. 
The  recycling  movement  first  got  Its  start 
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whsa  dvto-mlnrtwl  organizations  approached 
Town  Atlmlntotratlve  aMlstant  John  W.  Case 
and  expressed  their  desire  to  do  aomething 
for  the  town. 

They  dldnt  know  just  what  to  do,  ao  they 
left  It  up  to  Case. 

"I  thought  that  recycling  of  waste  mate- 
rials would  be  a  good  project  for  all  concerned 
and  auggested  It  to  them,"  said  Caae. 

Th»  reaction  wan  spontaneous  and  en- 
oouragUtg. 

The  Town  Besutlflcatlon  Committee  got 
behind  it. 

The  town  conservation  group  backed  it. 

The  Junior  Woman's  Club  endorsed  it. 

Boy  Scout  Troop  171  said  okay. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  gave  the  nod. 

And  there  are  other  groups,  too. 

Last  weekend,  the  Junior  Woman's  Club 
conservation  committee  circulated  a  petition 
in  the  principal  shopping  centers,  seeking 
signatures  to  give  the  Board  of  Selectman  an 
idea  of  how  many  residents  are  for  recycling. 

Case  got  interested  In  recycling  after  being 
made  aware  of  the  program  by  a  state  con- 
servation organization  last  summer. 

The  organization  referred  to  a  bottle  re- 
cycling plant  at  DayvlUe  which  could  take 
bottles  and  broken  glass  and  recycle  them 
for  re-use  In  another  form. 

Case  reproduced  articles  sent  by  the  state 
Cooservatlon  Oroup  and  sent  them  to  local 
youth  groups,  Including  Boy  Scouts  and  Olrl 
Scouts. 

"I  thought  it  wtmld  be  an  ideal  Involve- 
ment for  the  youths  of  Slmsbury,"  said  Case. 

KBACR  cAPAcrrr 

The  sanitary  landfill  on  Wolcott  Rood,  If 
It  keeps  at  the  present  rate.  wUl  reach  Its 
capacity  in  five  to  eight  years,  according  to 
Case. 

"The  Land  fill  area  oould  have  a  longer  life 
if  we  oould  find  a  way  to  separate  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  paper  products  along 
with  bottles  and  send  them  to  a  recycling 
plant,"  said  Case. 

The  answer  Is  recycling. 

But  It's  not  that  easy,  said  Case. 

"The  key  to  the  whole  thing  la  coopera- 
tion— cooperation  from  residents  and  coop- 
eration from  the  various  groups  that  have 
volunteered  their  services,"  Case  added. 

For  one  thing,  the  residents  have  got  to 
pitch  in.  They  can  do  this  by  separating  bot- 
tles and  paper  products. 

Papers  and  bottles  would  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated someplace,  the  newspapers  tied  In 
a  bundle  and  kept  until  a  pickup  Is  sched- 
uled by  one  of  the  volunteer  organizations. 

"If  the  people  are  not  willing  to  do  this 
much,  then  the  whole  thing  will  be  a  flop," 
said  Case. 

So  cooperation  from  residents  Is  the  key. 

Then,  he  said,  a  program  has  to  be  set  up 
to  decide  which  groups  will  make  the  pick- 
ups— and  how  often. 

Case  believes  six  groups  would  be  sufficient 
with  each  making  two  pickups  a  year.  Pick- 
ups would  be  once  a  month. 

CENTRAL   COIXECTION 

Also  to  be  decided  Is  where  to  have  a  cen- 
tral collection  point  and  where  to  have  satel- 
lite collection  depots. 

Waste  paper  and  bottles  would  be  left  at 
the  satellite  depots,  then  taken  to  the  central 
collection  station,  and  from  there  by  trucks 
to  a  recycling  plant. 

Where  would  a  recycling  plant  be  located? 

This  hasn't  been  determined  yet. 

The  Capitol  Region  Council  of  Govern- 
ments has  the  authority  and  capability  for 
Implementing  a  solid  waste  program  which 
would  give  Slmsbury  and  28  other  commu- 
nities an  opportunity  to  reclaim  and  recycle 
low  grade  waste  paper. 

Case  said  organizations  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  First  Church  of  Christ  have 
been  holding  paper  drives  during  the  year. 

But  the  recycling  program  will  be  the  first 
time    several    organizations   will   join   In   a 
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concerted  effort  to  alleviate  the  load  at  th« 
landfill  operation  and  at  the  same  time  gat 
rid  of  eyesores  around  town. 

"Tbe  waste  paper  recycling  phase  win  be 
a  pilot  program  for  Slmsbury,"  said  Cum. 
"We  want  to  determine  by  the  amoiuit  of 
paper  collected  each  month  whether  tb* 
whole  project  is  worth  the  effort." 

In  other  words,  said  Case,  Just  bow  much 
paper  can  Slmsbury  generate  once  a  month. 

The  answer  lies  with  the  residents. 

The  Junior  Women's  Club's  conservation 
committee  stresses  the  need  to  "establish  on 
a  permanent  basis  a  system  of  separation, 
reclamation  and  recycling  of  recoverable  low 
grade  waste  paper"  now  left  at  the  sanitary 
landfill  area. 

NO  voLTTirrAaT  stbtxm 

The  oonunlttee  was  reported  to  be  against 
a  voluntary  system  or  collections  because,  as 
one  put  It,  "People  go  away  on  vacations  In 
the  summer  and  they  would  not  be  aroiuid 
to  pick  up  waste  paper  and  bottles  and  other 
items  for  the  recycling  program." 

"We  must  realize,"  said  Case,  "that  if  the 
town  is  to  provide  an  extra  service,  for  ex- 
ample having  our  highway  trucks  pick  up 
the  pap«:  and  bottles  earmarked  for  re- 
cycling, then  tile  taxpayers  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  It." 

If  the  recycling  program  does  not  work  out, 
said  Case,  there  is  another  possibility  in  tak- 
ing the  load  oS  the  sanitary  landfill  area. 

And  this  is  the  possibility  of  purchasing 
a  shredder. 

The  shredder,  which  could  cost  as  mu(A 
as  tl  million,  grinds  garbage  along  with 
papers,  bottles,  cans  and  even  parts  of  Junk 
cars. 

The  end  product  Is  a  dust-Uke  substance 
which  can  be  poured  Into  a  hole  and  may 
not  need  to  be  flUed  In,  said  Case. 

What's  more,  tbe  end  product  has  no  nu- 
trient value  and  does  not  attract  vermin, 
he  added. 

Last  week.  Case  spent  considerable  time 
with  a  representative  of  a  firm  which  is  es- 
tablishing a  shredder  in  another  Connecticut 
town. 


PIPE  MILL  WORKS  AGAIN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PKNNS7XVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
month  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. "a 
electric  weld  mill  In  McKeesport,  Pa., 
which  manufactures  large  diameter  pipe, 
resumed  production  after  a  7-month 
shutdown.  It  closed  last  August,  and  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  given  for  the  cur- 
tailment was  the  deep  penetration  made 
by  foreign  imports  into  the  domestic 
market. 

The  fact  the  mill  is  working  again, 
however,  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
sign  the  import  danger  is  over.  The  news 
article  which  annoimced  the  plant's  re- 
opening made  it  clear  this  was  due  to  an 
increase  in  orders  from  customers  in  the 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  industries,  not 
from  any  drop  in  import  tonnage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  import  growth  In 
this  area  of  our  domestic  steel  industry 
has  been  nothing  .^hort  of  spectacular, 
resulting  in  a  40-  to  50-percent  loss  of  the 
available  market  in  1970.  Imports  of  this 
type  of  specialty  product  totaled  255,- 
000  tons  in  1968:  388,000  tons  in  1969; 
and  a  stunning  720,000  tons  last  year.  I 
might  add  these  figures  do  not  reflect  the 
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large-diameter  pipe  shipped  by  Japan 
for  use  on  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 
Japan  has  consistently  refused  to  count 
this  tonnage  toward  her  import  quota 
and  from  January-November  in  1970, 
this  tonnage  amounted  to  350,000  tons 
valued  at  $52  mOlion. 

I  insert  the  above  mentioned  news 
article,  which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Don- 
ald R.  Cooper,  business  editor  for  the 
Daily  News  of  McKeesport,  into  the  Rec- 
ord and  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  it: 

Lakge-Sizz  Pipb  Mill  Works  Again 

New  demand  for  large  diameter  pipe  has 
returned  the  submerged  arc  electric  weld 
mill  to  service  at  the  National  plant  here.  It 
had  been  Idle  since  last  August. 

J.  P.  Ely,  general  superintendent  of  Na- 
tl<mal-Duquesne  Works,  said  the  mill,  re- 
modeled during  its  downtime,  has  resumed 
production  due  to  an  Increase  In  orders  from 
customers  In  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
industries. 

Mr.  Ely  said  huge  growth  In  foreign  im- 
portation of  large-diameter  pipe  over  the 
past  three  years  was  an  Influence  in  sidelin- 
ing the  mill  last  summer. 

The  electric  mill  is  designed  to  produce 
pipe  with  outside  diameters  of  24  to  36 
Inches. 

The  renovation  Included  installation  of  a 
new  staclclng  crane  that  feeds  steel  plate  into 
the  mill  by  a  unique  vacuum-handling  proc- 
ess that  ellmlnatee  scratching,  sliding  and 
marring  of  the  product.  A  new  planer  for 
edging  the  plates  from  which  the  big  pipe  Is 
made  and  a  new  edge  crimper  ahead  of  the 
forging  presses  also  are  included  In  the  over- 
all mill  improvement. 

Mr.  Ely  said  the  problem  of  foreign  im- 
portation remains  critical  in  the  large  diam- 
eter pipe  market. 

He  said  255,000  tons  of  the  tyx>e  of  spe- 
cialty turned  out  by  the  McKeesport  mill 
were  Imported  by  domestic  users  during  1968. 
The  Import  tonnage  rose  to  388,000  In  1969 
and  soared  to  720,000  tons  last  year,  he  said. 

"This  means  foreign  producers  have  taken 
an  estimated  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  avail- 
able market  for  this  product  In  1970,"  he 
added. 


AMERICA  MUST  UNIFY  TO  FREE 
POW/MIA'S 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort 
to  bring  our  prisoners  of  war  home  is 
one  beliind  which  all  Americans  can 
unite.  As  one  of  the  original  authors  of 
the  legislation  declaring  this  week  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War /Missing  in  Action,"  I  appeal  today 
to  each  Member  of  this  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation's  thought  leaders  to  encourage 
an  outpouring  of  American  opinion  so 
united  and  so  intensive  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Grovemment  cannot  afford  to 
further  use  American  prisoners  for  prop- 
aganda purposes. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  seen  the 
North  Vietnamese  employ  our  disagree- 
ment and  division  over  the  war  to  their 
own  advantage.  They  constantly  seek  to 
further  this  division,  and  to  date,  the 
incarceration  of  Americans  in  North 
Vietnam  prison  camps  has  been  used  to 
that  end. 
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Our  responsibility  to  those  American 
men,  soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  who  are 
POW/MIA's,  demands  that  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, stand  firmly — solidified  and  deter- 
mined In  our  resolve  to  bring  those  1,600 
American  men  home  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  prisons. 

The  POW/MIA  represents  distin- 
guished service  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
He  represents  all  races,  all  social  and 
economic  levels,  and  all  political  entities 
in  America.  He  represents  every  small 
town  and  every  large  city,  every  farm- 
ing area  and  every  mining  community. 
Here  at  home,  he  has  parents,  or  a  young 
family,  a  brother  and  sister  or  a  girl  who 
waits  for  him.  The  POW/MIA  is  America 
in  every  respect. 

The  enemy  has  made  it  clear:  as  long 
as  there  is  any  chance  that  they  can  use 
our  imprisoned  yoimg  men  to  spread  dis- 
content throughout  America — they  will 
never  free  them. 

It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  make  this 
week  the  beginning  of  an  international 
campaign  to  secure  freedom  of  our 
POW/MIA's — a  campaign  that  accel- 
erates without  diversion  until  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  forced  to  bow  to  world- 
wide opinion,  and  set  free  every  im- 
prisoned American. 
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SAVING  OUR  INDEPENDENT 

SCHOOLS— AND    KEEPING    THEM 
INDEPENDENT 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OP  CONCERN  FOR 
POW'S 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  world 
too  often  disrupted  by  war  and  rumors  of 
war,  the  observance  of  a  National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing 
in  Action  can  truly  raise  our  sights, 
bringing  all  men  of  good  will  together  in 
a  common  concern  for  the  fate  of  some 
1,600  American  POW's  held  in  North 
Vietnam.  I  pledge  my  support  for  every 
effort  to  alleviate  their  condition  and  to 
obtain  their  safe  release  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

In  the  words  of  the  highly  respected 
Christian  Science  Monitor.' 

I  echo  the  call  for  prayer  which  can 
unite  ail  Americans  in  a  new  spirit  as  we 
explore  every  avenue  of  hope  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.  Our  immediate  task  is 
to  rouse  and  marshal  public  opinion  in 
this  Nation  and  throughout  the  world  in 
behalf  of  those  humane  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  hallmark  of  the 
civilized  community.  May  our  voices  be 
heard  and  the  depth  of  our  concern  be 
felt  around  the  globe  not  only  during  this 
week  of  concern  but  through  the  days  to 
come.  To  our  captives  and  to  their  loved 
ones,  we  pledge  our  unending  endeavor  to 
win  for  them  that  humane  treatment 
which  is  their  right. 


'  Editorial  of  March  20,  1971. 

For  their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
families,  this  should  be  a  week  of  deep  and 
conscientious  national  soul-searching.  It  can 
be  the  occasion  to  lift  thought  up  and  out 
of  the  bitterness  that  has  so  deeply  divided 
the  nation.   .   .   . 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALirORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  of  education  threat- 
ens America. 

Monopolies  of  any  kind  are  alien  to  the 
American  spirit  and  the  tradition  of  our 
country,  where  competition  has  flour- 
ished. And  since  all  children  must  be  ed- 
ucated, a  monopoly  of  education — par- 
ticularly by  Government — bears  within  it 
the  seeds  of  tyranny. 

Years  ago  when  our  Government 
schools  were  truly  local,  reflecting  the 
actual  character,  needs,  and  resources 
of  the  individual  communities  which 
built  and  maintained  them,  this  danger 
was  not  Immediately  apparent.  But  in 
our  age  of  a  growing — and  to  many, 
deeply  disturbing — sameness  in  the  cur- 
riculum, manner  of  instruction  and 
products  of  school  systems  throughout 
the  land,  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  fight  to  save  our  public  schools 
from  those  who  would  take  them  over  to 
use  them  as  agents  of  "social  change" 
and  ideological  agitation  should  go  on. 
But,  valiant  sis  are  the  contenders  for  the 
teaching  of  morality,  patriotism,  and 
lasting  values  in  the  public  schools,  we 
dare  not  rest  all  our  hopes  upon  the 
success  of  their  efforts.  The  forces  ar- 
rayed against  them  are  too  strong. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  alive  an  alterna- 
tive to  Government  schools,  to  fall  back 
upon  in  any  area  where  the  fight  for  a 
decent  public  school  Is  lost.  That  means 
saving  our  independent  schools — and 
keeping  them  Independent. 

An  Independent  school  may  be  church- 
connected  or  nonsectarian.  It  may  share 
the  evils  afflicting  many  Government 
schools,  or  shake  them  off  or  keep  them 
out.  It  does  not  guarantee  a  good  educa- 
tion. But  it  does  guarantee  the  enduring 
opportunity  to  provide  a  good  education 
In  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  par- 
ents whose  children  attend  the  school. 

Independent  schools  of  all  kinds  are 
now  In  serious  trouble.  The  huge  In- 
creases in  budgets  and  salaries  in  the 
Government  schools  have  made  it  all  but 
Impossible  for  most  independent  schools 
to  compete  financially.  More  and  more 
of  them  are  closing  their  doors.  And  each 
one  that  closes  immediately  shifts  al- 
most the  entire  burden  of  educating  Its 
former  students  to  the  back  of  the  much 
beleaguered  taxpayer. 

Some  still  regard  the  independent 
school  as  a  luxury  patronized  for  reasons 
of  religious  belief  or  prestige,  which  could 
be  dispensed  with  at  no  real  loss.  But  if 
all  our  independent  schools  were  to  close 
down  in  the  near  future,  the  increased 
cost  to  the  taxpayers — at  the  $600  and 
more  per  year  it  costs  to  educate  a  child 
in  California  public  schools  today  for  ex- 
ample— would  be  staggering. 

Others,  considering  this  issue,  are  still 
fighting  old  religious  wars.  They  fear 
Government  support  of  churches.  But  the 
great  danger  today  is  not  that  Govern- 
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ment  will  support  the  dogma  of  any 
church,  but  that  Government's  busy  and 
highly  paid  apostles  of  secular  human- 
ism will  undermine  and  destroy  all 
churches  which  profess  and  practice  faith 
in  a  transcendent  Creator.  Orthodox 
Christians  and  Jews  of  every  denomina- 
tion should  be  able  to  see  this  clearly 
by  now. 

Any  form  of  Government  grants  of 
money  to  Independent  schools,  In  the 
present  climate,  brings  with  it  grave  dan- 
ger of  increasing  Government  influence 
and  control,  depriving  the  school  of  its 
independence.  This  danger  is  most  ob- 
vious where  the  Government  gives  mon- 
ey directly  to  the  school.  It  also  exists, 
although  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  in 
the  "voucher  plan"  whereby  Government 
grants  are  made  to  the  parent  for  use  by 
the  school  which  his  children  attend. 

The  best  solution  is  tax  credits  for 
tuition  payments.  By  providing  such  tax 
credits,  the  Federal  Government  would 
leave  more  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  are  saving  their  fellow  tax- 
payers the  cost  of  educating  themselves 
or  their  children  by  patronizing  inde- 
pendent schools.  The  threat  of  Govern- 
ment interference  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  this  arrangement,  since 
no  money  would  actually  be  coming  to 
the  schools  from  Government.  Yet  the 
citizen  would  then  have  a  new  incentive 
to  use,  and  to  continue  to  use  independent 
schools. 

On  February  4,  Congressman  Law- 
RENrE  CouGHLiN,  Republican  of  Penn- 
sylvania, introduced  H.R.  3612,  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  of  100  percent  on  the 
first  $200  spent  on  higher  education,  25 
percent  on  expenses  from  $200  to  $500 
for  this  purpose,  and  5  percent  of  ex- 
penses from  $500  to  $1,500.  I  am  one  of 
many  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  On  March 
15  I  introduced  H.R.  6061  to  provide  the 
same  tax  credits  for  money  spent  by  par- 
ents on  prlmarj'  and  secondary  educa- 
tion for  their  children  in  independent 
schools. 
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have  managed  to  survive  more  than  5 
years  of  Imprisonment.  The  method  of 
contributing  to  this  cause  is  simple.  It 
does  not  require  a  donation  of  money 
and  it  does  not  require  volimteertng  to 
serve  in  some  capacity.  All  that  is  nec- 
essary is  the  simple  act  of  signing  your 
name  and  address  to  a  card  or  letter  and 
mailing  one  or  the  other  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  In  Hanoi. 

Whatever  our  differences  may  be  about 
U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  there 
remains  little  question  that  mentally,  at 
least,  we  are  all  united  in  our  concern 
over  treatment  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

As  elected  public  servants,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  our  task  to  help  recruit  all  Americans 
to  pursue  their  expression  of  sentiment  in 
behalf  of  these  unfortunate  men.  Such 
action  on  our  part  is  long  overdue. 


CONCERN  ABOUT  AMERICAN  POW'S 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  vividly  recall  as  a  boy 
growing  up  during  World  War  n  hear- 
ing and  reading  about  the  thousands  of 
pec^le  across  the  Nation  who  used  to  turn 
out  for  those  campaigns  they  called  war 
bond  drives  to  get  people  to  contribute 
money  for  our  war  effort.  The  enthusiasm 
was  electric;  hardly  anyone  shirked  their 
responsibility  as  an  American  citizen  to 
help  out  In  some  small  way,  either  by 
donating  money  or  by  volunteering  to 
serve  In  some  other  capacity. 

Today,  every  American  has  an  equal 
opportunity  to  help  shoulder  a  respon- 
sibility In  another  cause — that  of  con- 
vincing the  tyrannical  regime  of  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  to  immediately 
cease  their  inhumane  treatment  to  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war,  many  of  whom 


COMMITTEE  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
INTEGRITY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
on  the  House  floor,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  require 
all  States  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18, 
I  mentioned  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Integrity  which  will  carry  on  the 
fight  against  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  State  legislatures.  Since 
then  I  have  had  numerous  inquiries 
about  the  nature  and  work  of  this 
committee. 

Therefore,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  copies  of  the  letter  sent  by  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Integrity 
to  every  State  legislator  in  all  of  the  50 
States,  tmd  of  their  letter  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  State,  together  with  a  col- 
umn by  Willard  Edwards  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  describing  the  formation  and 
activities  of  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Integrity: 

Committee  fob  Constitutionai, 

Integritt, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  March  19, 1971. 

Dear  Mb.  State  Legislatob:  The  Commit- 
tee for  Constitutional  Integrity  Is  a  non- 
partisan group  that  has  been  formed  to 
implement  the  deep  concern  felt  by  all  re- 
sponsible and  Informed  Americans  for  the 
defense  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  for 
the  protection  of  constitutional  processes  of 
government  In  the  States  as  well  as  in  the 
Nation. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  address  to  j'ou, 
and  to  each  of  the  more  than  7.000  members 
of  the  State  legislatures  in  all  50  States, 
this  urgent  report  concerning  the  grave  crisis 
that  has  arisen  in  our  country  as  a  result  of 
the  18-year  vote  action  taken  by  Congress 
last  year.  This  report  will,  we  are  confident, 
demonstrate  to  you  the  imperative  need 
for  strong  affirmative  action  by  the  State 
legislatures,  acting  in  their  high  sovereign 
cai>acity  as  the  natural  protectors  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  preserve  intact  the  integrity  of  our 
Constitution  and  to  safeguard  our  freedoms 
against  the  usurpation  which  now  threatens 
them.  We  entreat  you  to  read — Indeed  study 
carefully — this  report  in  view  of  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis. 
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We  hold  It  to  be  the  duty  of  all  citizens, 
and  particularly  of  legislators  sworn  to  defend 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  respective  States, 

(1)  to  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
gressional statute  (Section  302  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970)  in  order 
to  prevent  that  statute  from  becoming  a 
precedent  Justifying  acts  of  usurpation  in 
the  future,  and 

(2)  to  urge  their  respective  State  legisla- 
tures to  defer  any  action  on  any  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  dealing  with  the 
18-year  vote  until  that  constitutionally  of- 
fensive statute  is  repealed,  so  that  the  legis- 
lators will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  prop>osed 
amendment  ts  free  and  deliberative  men 
and  not  as  men  stampeded  Inxo  action  by 
the  mess  created  by  the  Congressional 
usurpatory  legislation. 

To  begin  with,  we  emphasize  that  our 
group  is  taking  no  stand  on  whether  18- 
year-olda  should  or  should  not  have  the  right 
to  vote.  Our  interest  is  solely  that  the  deci- 
sion should  be  made  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  processes. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  rush- 
ing through  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  which  it  will  shortly  sub- 
mit for  ratification  by  the  state  legislatures, 
granting  the  vote  at  18  both  in  State  and 
Federal  elections.  The  leaders  of  the  drive 
for  this  amendment  hold  that  an  emergency 
has  been  created  by  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  validating  (by  a  5  to  4 
vote)  the  statute  passed  last  year  granting 
the  vote  at  18  in  Federal  elections,  but  in- 
validating that  section  of  the  law  which 
granted  the  vote  at  18  In  State  elections. 
They  hold  that  dual  voting  lists  and  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  in  many  situa- 
tions what  is  a  State  and  what  is  a  Federal 
election  {e.g.,  voting  for  delegates  to  a  State 
convention  that  will  nominate  party  can- 
didates for  both  State  and  Federal  offices) 
will  create  endles.s  confusion,  legal  snarls, 
and  a  heavy  financial  burden  for  the  State 
election  boards  which  administer  all  our 
elections.  Federal  as  well  as  State.  They  have 
therefore  started  a  panic  campaign  to  get 
you  and  your  fellow  state  legislators  to  ratify 
this  proposed  amendment  in  a  sight  unseen 
manner  so  that  a  mess  in  1972  will  be 
avoided. 

We  hold  that  the  leaders  behind  the 
amendment  drive  not  only  do  not  come  to 
you  with  clean  hands  but  are  asking  you  to 
participate  in  a  rape  of  constitutional  proc- 
esses. The  facts  are  that  these  same  leaders 
last  year  chose  to  circumvent  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  got  the  Congress,  by  a  usurpa- 
tion of  authority,  to  enact  the  18-year  vote 
(in  both  Federal  and  State  elections)  by 
simple  statute.  The  plain  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution leave  to  the  individual  States  the 
power  to  set  voting  qualifications  not  only 
in  their  own  elections  but  in  Federal  elec- 
tions as  well.  The  State-set  qualifications  can, 
of  course,  be  overridden  by  duly  ratified 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and 
this  has  been  done  several  times  in  our  his- 
tory. But  at  no  time,  until  the  episode  of 
last  year,  did  any  responsible  constitutional 
authority  venture  to  suggest  that  Congress 
could  override  the  constitutional  provision 
for  State-.set  age  qualifications  by  simple 
statute. 

In  the  debates  on  last  year's  statute,  the 
leaders  In  Congress  made  it  clear  that  they 
had  no  hope  of  bringing  about  an  18-year 
vote  by  the  process  of  proposing  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  and  getting  It  ratified 
by  three  quarters  of  the  States.  They  re- 
sorted to  the  technique  of  usurpation — grant- 
ing to  18-year-olds  what  was  not  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  grant — in  defiance  of 
the  advice  given  by  George  Washington  In 
his  Farewell  Address  never  to  be  tempted  to 
accomplish  even  a  good  purpose  by  vicriating 
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ttie  Constitution.'  Tbey  hoped  tbAt  the  Su- 
prame  Court  (which  In  recent  years  has  ex- 
hibited a  great  tendency  to  validate  Congres- 
sional actions  with  which  Individual  Justices 
were  in  political  sympathy)  would  validate 
the  18-year  voting  provisions. 

The  hopes  of  the  Congressional  leaders 
were  almost  fulfilled — ^but  not  quite.  By  a 
vote  of  6  to  4,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  vote  at  18  In  Federal  elections  but  by 
another  vote  of  6  to  4  (with  Justice  Black 
supplying  the  swing  vote)  the  Court  held 
the  statute  unconstitutional  as  applying  to 
State  elections.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
Justice  Stewart  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justice  Blackmun)  noted 
that  the  opinions  supporting  the  18-year 
vote  "contain  many  pages  devoted  to  a  dem- 
onstration of  how  beneficent  are  the  goals 
of  this  legislation."  and  that  "a  casual  reader 
might  get  the  Impression  that  we  are  being 
asked  .  .  .  whether  or  not  we  think  allowing 
people  18  years  old  to  vote  is  a  good  idea." 

In  short.  Justice  Stewart  plainly  hinted 
that  the  pro-vote-at-18  Justices  had  acted  to 
validate  their  political  predilections  rather 
than  to  disinterestedly  consult  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  whether  Congress  had  authority 
to  enact  the  vote  at  18. 

When  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  before  your  legislature,  you,  the  leg- 
Ulators,  will  be  in  effect  serving  as  a  Jury  to 
determine  whether  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted  or  rejected.  Now  Just  as  a  Jiiry 
cannot  function  properly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  panic  and  political  pressuire  from  the  out- 
side, so  we  believe  that  you  the  legislators 
cannot  exercise  your  Judgment  wisely  and 
properly  in  the  atmosphere  of  panic  and 
pressure  which  has  been  created  by  the  ill- 
conceived  Congressional  statute  and  its  half 
validation  and  half  Invalidation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  enactment  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  an  18-year  vote  is  no 
simple  matter  that  can  be  decided  at  a  mo- 
ment's glance.  It  Involves  complex  questions 
affecting  the  political  life  of  the  Nation.  By 
way  of  illustration,  we  call  your  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  which  cites  the  concern  in  many 
quarters  that  an  18-year  vote  may  enable 
students  In  university  towns  to  take  over 
the  town  governments  and  in  the  manner 
of  carpetbaggers  raise  local  taxes  Irrespon- 
sibly and  unconscionably.  In  many  university 
towns  students  (over  21)  are  now  allowed  to 
vote  regardless  of  their  lack  of  permanent 
residence;  In  other  places  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  vote  is  expected  to  be  granted  by 
the  trend  of  court  decisions.  With  the  enor- 
mous inflation  of  the  student  vote  that 
would  be  brought  about  by  a  lowered  voting 
age.  problems  that  are  now  minor  or  negli- 
gible could  develop  serious  proportions. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  vote  against  the 
18-year  amendment  on  this  ground  or  on 
any  other  ground.  We  simply  say  that  this 
problem  and  other  problems  that  are  below 
the  surface  of  the  18-year  vote  Issue  be  prop- 
erly studied  and  appraised  In  a  calm  atmos- 
phere before  making  a  decision  pro  or  con 
on  the  question.  The  people  of  the  State 
which  chose  you  and  others  as  legislators  on 
their  behalf  expect  you  not  to  vote  In  haste 
(for  them  to  repent  In  leisure)  and  to  con- 
sider all  aspects  of  the  question. 

It  seems  to  us — as  It  will  no  doubt  seem 
to  you  when  you  consider  the  matter — that 


» "If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tional powers  be  In  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  Amendment  In  the  way 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though 
this,  in  one  Instance  may  be  the  Instrument 
of  good,  It  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed." 
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in  order  to  carry  out  your  duty  properly  and 
conscientiously  on  the  proposed  18-year 
amendment,  the  present  atmosphere  of  panic 
and  pressure  will  have  to  be  removed.  And 
It  can  be  removed  only  by  an  action  of  Con- 
gress repealing  the  18-year  vote  statute  and 
thus  restoring  the  normal  atmosphere  which 
existed  before  the  passage  of  the  ill-fated 
legislation. 

In  the  interest  of  all  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation — and  in  your  Interest  as  conscientious 
legislators  fulfilling  your  responsibilities  to 
the  people  who  elected  you — we  appeal  to  you 
to  have  your  legislatures  Join  forces  with 
Virginia,  whose  General  Assembly  has  passed 
a  Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
repeal  the  18-year  voting  statute.  The  reso- 
lution should  make  it  clear  that  your  State 
will  take  no  action  on  any  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Congress  until  the  constitutionally 
offensive  statute  is  repealed. 

We  iiuat  that  you  will  give  this  communi- 
cation the  earnest  attention  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  gravity  of  the  questions  we 
have  discussed. 

Respectfully, 

Francis  O.  Wh-son, 

Chairman. 

Franz    O.    Willenbucheh, 

Vice  Chairman. 

Benjamin  Oinzbxjrc, 

Secretary. 
(Note  concerning  the  signers  of  this  com- 
miinicatlon.  Francis  G.  Wilson.  Ph.D.  (Stan- 
ford), is  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Illinois,  and  Is  the  author 
of  several  books  and  numerous  articles  on 
political  science.  Including  The  American 
PoUtical  Mind  (McGraw-Hill).  Franz  O.  Wil- 
lenbucher.  Captain  USN  (Ret.)  is  an  Attorney 
at  Law,  whoee  doctorate  in  Jurisprudence 
from  Georgetown  University  was  awarded 
largely  on  the  basis  of  studies  in  constitu- 
tional Interpretation.  Benjamin  Glnzburg, 
Ph.D.  (Harvard),  is  a  former  Research  Di- 
rector of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  author  of  Rededicatlon  to 
Freedom   (Simon  &  Schuster) .) 

A    CONDENSEP    COPT    OF    VIRGINIA    HOTTSZ    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  NO.  66 

Memorializing  the  Virginia  members  of  the 
Congress  to  Initiate  and  support  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  repeal  Section  302, 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970    (Public    Law    91-285,    84    Stat.    314) 
Offered  February  11,  1971.  Patrons — Messrs. 
Phillips  (and  36  other  patrons).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections: 
Whereas,  the  Congress  by  the  enactment  of 
Section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970   (Public  Law  91-285.  84  Stat. 
314).  attempted  through  legislation,  to  usurp 
power  not  delegated  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  but  reserved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  States  In  Article  I,  Section  2, 
Article  II,  Section  1,  and  by  the  Tenth  and 
Seventeenth  Amendments  thereof;   and 

Whereas,  on  December  twenty-one,  nine- 
teen hundred  teventy,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  rendered  what  purported 
to  be  a  5-4  decision  in  which  it  held  the 
Congress  to  be  without  power  to  fix  voting 
age  qualifications  for  persons  to  vote  In  State 
and  local  elections,  but  on  irrational  and 
unsupportable  grounds  held  the  Congress 
possessed  of  power  to  establish  such  qualifi- 
cations for  persons  to  vote  In  national 
elections;  and 

Whereas  the  said  usurpatory  .statutrry  pro- 
vision can  remain  effective  only  until  re- 
pealed and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
valid  only  until  over-ridden;  and 

Whereas,  as  George  Washington  In  his  fare- 
well address,  as  President  of  the  United  States 
declared,  "If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  be  In  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  Amendment  In  the 
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way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good,  it  U  the  customsn 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  tn 
destroyed";  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  ths 
Senate  concurring,  That  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  from  Vlrglau 
are  hereby  memorialized  to  initiate,  and  sup. 
port  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  repeal 
Section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend, 
ments  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-285,  84  Stat 
314). 

(Condensed  to  eliminate  certain  refer- 
ences to  the  enactment  of  a  proposed  con- 
stltutlonal  amendment  by  Congress  now  no 
longer  pertinent.) 

Committee  for  CoNSTrrtrrioNAL 
Integritt, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  March  23. 1971. 
As  its  chairman,  it  Is  my  duty  and  pleij- 
ure  to  transmit  the  solemn  and  unanimoui 
request  of  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Integrity  that  you  urge  the  legislature: 

(1)  To  withhold  action  on  the  pro- 
posed  18-year-old  constitutional  amendment, 
shortly  to  be  presented  by  Congress  to  th« 
States  for  ratification,  until  Section  302  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
which  attempted  to  grant  such  vote  by  stat- 
ute is  repealed,  and 

(2)  To  Join  in  the  recent  similar  action  of 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  by  memorial- 
izing the  delegation  of  your  State  In  the 
Congress  to  Initiate  and  support  legislation 
to  repeal  that  usurpatory  statute. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
It  takes  no  stand  on  whether  18-year-ol(li 
should  be  accorded  or  denied  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  Committee,  In  cooperation  with  deeply 
concerned  citizens  and  organizations.  Is  striv- 
ing to  prevent  permanent  damage  to  the 
amending  processes,  contained  In  Article  V  of 
the  Constitution,  which  will  Inevitably  result 
If  the  above-mentioned  constitutionally  of- 
fensive statute  Is  left  unrepealed. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  form  of  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  it  has  sent  to  each  of  the  more  than 
7500  members  of  the  50  State  legislatures  1» 
enclosed. 

The  Committee  is  urging  all  States  to  re- 
frain from  taking  any  action  on  the  proposed 
18-year-old  amendment,  unless  and  until  the 
statute  is  repealed  In  order  that  State  legis- 
lators, when  they  consider  the  propoeed 
amendment,  will  act  as  free  men,  not  under 
compulsion  to  avoid  threatened  disaster  to 
our  election  processes.  This  threatened  dis- 
aster was  caused  initially  by  the  constitu- 
tionally usurpatory  act  of  Congress — one 
which  It  can  readily  cure  by  removal  of  the 
cancerous  statute  by  repeal. 

It  Is  apparent  that  Congress  Is  not  now  dis- 
posed to  recognize  Its  own  blunder,  concern- 
ing which  all  Informed  citizens  are  now  fully 
aware,  and  forthwith  to  correct  It. 

It  Is  therefore  for  the  people  In  their  high 
sovereign  capacity,  through  their  legisla- 
tures as  their  true  protectors  against  usurpa- 
tion of  their  constitutional  rights,  to  demand 
adherence  to  those  rights,  lest  constitutional 
representative  government  is  no  longer  to  be 
guaranteed  them  by  our  Constitution  and. 
Instead,  Is  to  become  a  mere  memory  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

Respectfully, 

Francis  G.  Wiuson, 

Chairman. 

[From  the  Chicago  Trlbime,  Mar.  20,  1971] 
Congress  Shuttles  18  Vote  to  States 

(By  WlUard  Edwards) 
WiaHiNOTCN.  Mareh  IB — Congress  is  about 
to  thrust  upon  the  states  responsibility  f(* 
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eartrlcatlng  the  naticai  from  a  nightmarish 
prospect  on  election  day,  Mot.  7,  1972. 

To  the  other  imponderables  of  next  year's 
Presidential  campaign,  already  looming  as  one 
of  the  most  exciting  in  history,  will  be  added 
this  question: 

Will  38  of  the  50  states  [the  necessary 
three-fourths]  ratify,  in  time,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  granting  the  vote 
at  18  in  both  state  and  federal  elections? 

Lacking  that  action,  an  estimated  11,600,- 
000  votere,  18  to  21.  must  be  herded  apart 
from  other  citizens  In  exercising  their  fran- 
ohlse  for  the  first  time. 

They  can  vote  foe  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  Congress  but  in  most 
states  not  for  governor,  state  legislator, 
mayor  or  local  ofBclals.  This  absurdity  will 
necessitate  dual  voting  machines  or  separate 
paper  ballots;  special  Bupervlsc»7  personnel 
and  clerks;  dtial  sets  of  books. 

The  prospect  has  been  aptly  described  as 
chaotic,  productive  not  only  of  conftision 
and  disorder  but  of  potential  fraud.  It  will 
cost  an  estimated  extra  $20  million. 

Congress  created  this  mess  last  June.  It 
was  so  anxious  to  get  on  the  record  in  favor 
of  lowering  the  voting  age  that  it  adopted  a 
legislative  shortcut  to  achieve  that  goal.  It 
amended  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970. 
spurning  warnings  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  the  proper  procedure. 

In  December,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  a  5 
to  4  decision,  upheld  the  lowered  voting  age 
for  Presidential  and  congressional  elections 
but  ruled  the  change  imconstltutlonal  as  It 
applied  to  state  and  local  elections. 

Now,  happily  washing  its  hands  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences  of  its  haste. 
Congress  is  scheduled  to  endorse  next  week 
the  constitutional  amendment  it  should 
have  approved  nine  months  ago  and  sent  to 
the  states.  The  delay  has  drastically  short- 
ened the  time  remaining  to  act  before  next 
year's  elections. 

Another  threat  to  ratification  has  emerged 
In  a  movement  to  defer  It  until  the  18-year 
voting  rights  measure  hsus  been  repealed. 

A  newly  formed  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Integrity,  headed  by  Francis  G.  Wil- 
son, emeritus  professor  of  political  science. 
University  of  Illinois.  Is  sending  letters  to 
each  of  more  than  7.600  members  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  all  50  states,  urging  such  a  delay. 

A  number  of  noted  constitutional  scholars. 
Including  Franz  O.  WiUenbucher  and  Ben- 
jamin Glnzburg.  former  research  director  of 
the  Senate  constitutional  rights  subcommit- 
tee, have  Joined  Wilson  in  warning  state  leg- 
islatures of  the  dang«:  of  precipitate  action. 

Virginia,  they  noted,  has  already  acted  by 
petitioning  Congress  to  repeal  the  18-year 
voting  act,  which  It  described  as  "an  act  of 
usurpation" — a  granting  of  powers  by  Con- 
gress not  within  its  authority  and  standing 
«8  a  precedent  for  future  usurpatory  legisla- 
tion U  not  removed  from  the  statute  books. 
Every  state,  they  argue,  should  make  clear 
to  Congress  that  it  will  not  ratify  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  until  the  constitu- 
tionally offensive  statue  is  repealed. 

Three  states  [Alaska,  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky) already  allow  18-year-olds  to  vote. 
Ten  states  in  the  last  two  yeara  have  re- 
jected a  lowered  voting  age.  Others  [Indiana 
and  Kansas  among  them]  are  reported  bid- 
ding for  the  honor  of  being  first  to  ratify  the 
26th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

If  precedent  prevails,  the  number  of  rati- 
fying states  will  mount  rapidly  as  the  months 
pass.  Then  the  pace  will  slow  as  the  magic 
number  of  38  Is  approached. 

Ratification  before  November,  1972,  Is 
deemed  a  "realistic  possibility"  by  some  ob- 
servers; doubtful  by  others.  This  one  could 
prove  a  cllffhanger  In  a  period  already 
fraught  with  poUtlcal  imoertaintles. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL 
WOULD  CRIPPLE  mOHER  EDUCA- 
TION 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OT    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tive authority  for  many  of  our  basic  stu- 
dent aid  programs  expires  this  year.  In- 
stead of  extending  and  expanding  these 
time-tested  programs  which  have  en- 
abled millions  of  deserving  young  people 
to  obtain  a  college  education,  the  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  revise  the  basic  con- 
cepts so  that  different  grom»  of  students 
are  assisted. 

I  support  the  goal  of  giving  benefits 
to  more  students.  The  administration 
bill  would  ostensibly  benefit  800,000  to 
900,000  college  students  not  now  receiv- 
ing aid  and  100,000  high  school  graduiites 
who  would  not  otherwise  go  to  college. 
But  it  would  also  deprive  some  300,000 
students  of  Federal  aid  which  they  have 
been  receiving  imder  existing  programs. 
These  300,000  students  presumably  would 
be  forced  to  finance  their  college  educa- 
tion without  any  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  the  President's  new 
bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

The  Federal  Government  presently  has 
t-»o  major  loan  programs,  and  both  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  President's 
proposals.  The  first  is  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program,  under 
which  direct  cash  loans  are  made  to  stu- 
dents. The  second  is  the  Federal  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program,  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  guar- 
antees educational  loans  made  by  private 
lenders,  and  subsidizes  interest  payments. 

The  defense  loan  program  Is  bsised  on 
student  financial  need,  and  enables  par- 
ticipants to  finance  their  education  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  by  deferring  re- 
payment and  limiting  student-paid  in- 
terest to  3  percent.  The  loan  guarantee 
program  Is  available  regardless  of  need, 
and  interest  subsidies  are  available  to 
families  with  incomes  as  high  as  $15,000 
a  year. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  two 
programs  have  performed  with  great  ef- 
fectiveness in  enabling  thousands  of 
young  people  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion at  minimum  cost.  Under  the  Nixon 
administration  proposals,  the  programs 
would  be  changed  drastically  and  their 
benefits  to  mlddle-clsiss  families  sharply 
reduced. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  Income  over  $10,000  and 
one  child  in  college  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  assistance,  except  for  guar- 
anteed loans  at  the  full  private  market 
interest  rate.  This  reduction  in  help  to 
thousands  of  average  families  of  Amer- 
ica, who  are  already  suffering  financial 
hardships  due  to  the  high  cost  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  college,  demon- 
strates a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  higher  education  and  the 
mounting  costs  thereof. 

Overall,  the  proposal  is  designed  to 
shift  the  support  of  higher  education 
from  the  Government  to  private  banking 
Interests  whose   record  in   support  of 
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education  is  anything  but  commendsble. 
There  would  be  no  further  approprla- 
tioios  for  National  Defense  Education  Act 
direct  loans  to  students.  New  loans  would 
be  permitted  only  from  repayments  of 
existing  loans,  thereby  rtimtnt^th<ng  tiie 
impact  of  this  program.  In  addition,  the 
benefits  would  be  reduced  through  elim- 
ination of  the  present  loan  forgiveness 
for  teaching,  military  service.  Peace 
Corps,  and  similar  public  services.  This 
approach,  aside  from  its  adverse  effect 
on  higher  education,  would  detract  from 
our  efforts  to  achieve  a  volimtary  army 
and  volunteer  public  service. 

As  the  NDEA  program  is  reduced,  the 
administration  plans  to  shift  higher  edu- 
cation loan  funding  to  the  private  capital 
market  through  a  National  Student  Loan 
Association.  This  would  be  another  pri- 
vate corporation  chartered  by  the  Gov- 
emmoit,  and  would  attempt  to  raise 
funds  by  issuing  its  own  obligations  for 
sale  in  private  capital  markets.  The  pro- 
ceeds would  be  used  to  buy  student  loan 
paper  from  colleges,  banks,  or  other 
lenders.  The  intended  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  private  funds  into 
student  loan  "markets." 

What  the  administration  fails  to  real- 
ize, however,  is  that  education  is  not  a 
"business"  like  selling  automobiles  or 
houses,  and  our  students  are  not  a  "mar- 
ket" to  be  exploited.  The  proposed  bill 
would  eliminate  the  existing  celling  of 
7  percent  on  guaranteed  loan  interest 
payable  by  students,  thereby  allowing 
lenders  to  charge  whatever  the  "market" 
would  bear.  Moreover,  the  Government 
would  cease  paying  interest  on  loans  to 
students  from  families  with  income  over 
$10,000.  The  special  allowance  for  banks 
would  also  be  eliminated.  All  of  these 
steps  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
reduce  the  availability  of  subsidized 
Federal  guaranteed  student  loans  to  most 
students. 

The  proposal  seems  to  envision  the 
Government  becoming  a  mere  bystander 
in  the  student  loan  field,  serving  as  a 
detached  "warehouse"  for  commercial 
lenders,  and  having  no  special  responsi- 
bility to  insure  that  our  young  people 
are  able  to  afford  an  education  without 
accruing  an  extremely  burdensome  debt. 

When  the  loan  ceiling  is  repealed, 
lenders  will  be  free  to  charge  as  much 
as  the  Interest  rate  for  other  types  of 
loans — ^which  has  been  as  high  as  10  per- 
cent annual  interest  imder  the  c\irrent 
administration.  The  typical  student,  if 
forced  to  borrow  several  thousand  dollars 
a  year  at  such  rates,  could  be  faced  with 
a  staggering  debt  of  up  to  $20,000  upon 
graduation. 

This  "solution"  to  the  student  aid 
problem  Is  nothing  more  than  a  bonanza 
for  banks.  I  pledge  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  that  I  will  work  for  extension  of 
our  existing  programs  with  additional 
funding  so  that  more  students  may  be 
assisted,  and  so  that  no  student  now 
receiving  aid  wlU  be  Jeopardized. 

P'inally,  another  damaging  aspect  of 
the  admdnlstration  proposal  is  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  general  support 
funds  for  colleges,  other  than  a  modest 
amoimt  for  developing  institutions.  No 
prospect  is  held  forth  for  prompt  insti- 
tutional aid  to  the  hundreds  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  now  in 


dire  financial  straits — euid  at  a  time 
when  they  arc  being  called  upon  to  en- 
large as  well  as  Improve  educational 
c^HKjrtunlty. 

Unless  general  assistance  in  Increasing 
amounts  can  be  provided,  tuition  costs 
which  are  already  excessively  high  will 
continue  to  soar.  Institutions  have  been 
forced  to  charge  ever  increasing  amounts 
for  tuition,  and  this  trend  has  imposed  a 
great  burden  on  most  families  with  chil- 
dren in  college.  Further  increases,  es- 
pecially If  coupled  with  reductions  in 
student  aid,  may  well  preclude  the  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  college  educations  by 
large  numbers  of  our  most  deserving 
students. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  the  adminis- 
tration proposals  for  higher  education 
are  misdirected  and  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  gxxxi.  There  appears  little 
sound  justification  for  tampering  with 
the  workable  existing  programs,  other 
than  to  reduce  next  year's  budget  deficit 
by  shifting  the  financing  of  education 
more  toward  private  interests.  The  re- 
sult of  any  such  shift,  predictably,  will 
be  new  burdens  on  our  hard-pressed  stu- 
dents and  their  families. 

I  cannot  support  a  program  which 
woiild  cause  such  additional  hardships. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
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PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


HON.  THOIHUS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    BtASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  designated  as  National  Pris- 
oners of  War  Week /Missing  in  Action.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues,  the  Nation, 
and  the  families  of  the  men  now  being 
held  captive  in  North  Vietnam  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  brave  fighting  men  of  this 
Nation. 

Although  not  all  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress believe  that  the  war  is  justified  or 
necessary,  I  believe  we  are  unanimous 
in  our  support  of  the  soldiers  who  have 
fought  and  been  captured  by  the  enemy. 
The  problem  of  the  prisoner  of  war  has 
always  been  with  us.  However,  the  in- 
human and  cruel  treatment  which  Amer- 
ican boys  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  represents  a 
hitherto  imknown  atrocity  against  pris- 
oners of  war. 

This  week  is  dedicated  to  the  men  who 
are  no  longer  involved  in  combat.  It  is 
based  on  the  strong  belief  that  we  are 
still  responsible  for  and  committed  to 
the  fate  of  these  men.  This  week  should 
inspire  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  safe  return  of  these  men  to  their 
homeland.  We  must  continue  to  mobilize 
world  indignation  against  the  treatment 
of  our  men.  Pressure  from  the  adminis- 
tration, from  our  negotiators  in  Paris, 
from  the  State  Department,  and  from 
this  Congress  must  be  strenuously  ap- 
plied in  a  conscientious  effort  to  insure 
that  the  fundamental  rights  for  our  pris- 
oners abroad  and  their  families  at  home 
are  upheld. 

I  wish  to  express  m^  thanks  for  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  participate  in  tliis 
week  of  national  concern  and  tribute. 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  today  with  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  in  commenting  upon  the 
barbaric  and  inhumane  treatment  ac- 
corded to  American  prisoners  of  war  be- 
ing held  by  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  first  American  prisoner  of  war, 
who  is  still  being  held  by  the  enemy,  was 
captiu-ed  in  South  Vietnam  on  March  26, 
1964.  On  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
this  date,  we  find  that  over  1,600  of  our 
men  are  considered  missing  in  action, 
and  of  those,  approximately  four  hun- 
dred are  estimated  as  being  held  captive 
by  the  Commxmist  forces. 

North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  are  all  parties  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  Whereas  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  have  been  extremely  careful  to 
comply  with  the  tenets  of  this  conven- 
tion and  to  see  that  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  captured  in  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  or  Laos  are  treated 
in  a  fair  and  humane  manner,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government,  to  date,  has  re- 
fused to  comply  with  these  tenets.  It  is 
shocking  indeed  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  basic  humanitarian  standards  long 
established  by  international  law  and  cus- 
tom are  not  being  followed  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 

In  view  of  the  Communists'  continuing 
disregard  for  this  convention  and  for  the 
basic  standards  of  humanity  exemplified 
through  their  refusal  to  identify  all  of 
the  Americans  being  held,  their  refusal 
to  permit  the  impartial  inspection  of 
their  camps,  their  refusal  to  release  the 
seriously  sick  and  wounded  prisoners, 
their  refusal  to  provide  the  prisoners 
with  humane  treatment,  and  their  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  prisoners  to  corre- 
spond regularly  with  their  families — 
and  in  view  of  their  adamant  refusal  to 
consider  negotiations  regarding  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  a  resolution 
designating  this  week  as  the  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action."  I  join  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  this  joint 
resolution. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  all  to  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  focus 
world  attention  upon  the  barbaric  treat- 
ment being  given  our  American  fighting 
men.  These  brave  men  living  in  untold 
misery  extending  for  years  without  hope 
are  continuing  to  serve  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  the  American  military.  We  ap- 
plaud heroics  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
we  owe  an  equal  obligation  to  applaud 
the  heroics  of  those  who  suffer  in  silence 
as  prisoners.  I  would  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  continue  with  unrelenting  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  release  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

Should  our  Nation  fail  in  this  hour  of 
her  history  to  protect  the  rights  of  those 
who  have  answered  her  call  to  duty,  then 


this  will  be,  indeed,  a  dark  hour  for  our 
Nation's  honor.  We  cannot  fail,  we  must 
not  fail  if  our  country  is  to  hold  its  head 
high  as  a  nation  of  courage  and  honor. 
I  would  hasten  to  remind  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies 
that  the  American  servicemen  whom 
they  hold  prisoners  are  not  forgotten  by 
their  fellow  citizens  and  their  Govern- 
ment. They  will  not  be  forgotten.  Our 
obligation  to  our  most  devoted  and  loyal 
citizens  wiU  not  falter.  The  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  would  do  well  to  consider 
that  a  nation  of  proud  people,  always 
desiring  peace,  but  not  at  the  price  of 
liberty,  can  be  provoked  into  a  nasty 
mood  should  their  reasonable  requests 
be  constantly  ignored  or  openly  flaunted. 
Our  demands  for  fair  treatment  and  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  are  just,  are  hu- 
mane and  are  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
humanitarian  civilization.  Further  delay 
from  Hanoi  in  assuming  a  reasonable 
posture  relative  to  our  prisoners  can  only 
irritate  an  increasingly  tense  atmos- 
phere. 


U.N.    SECRETARY    GENERAL    CALLS 
FOR   WAR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Americans  who  still  regard  the  U.N.  as 
a  peaceful  mission  should  have  been 
shocked  by  Secretary  General  U  Thant's 
call  for  a  redoubled  world  effort  to  dis- 
locate South  Africa's  economic  structure 
as  a  means  of  combating  apartheid. 

An  economic  boycott  is  an  act  of  war; 
and  who  can  suffer  more  in  South  Africa 
than  those  whom  U  Thant  would  claim 
to  help?  Clearly,  U  Thant's  call  for  an 
escalation  must  be  regarded  as  a  grave 
danger  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  security 
to  the  world  community. 

At  most,  his  warmongering  call  must 
be  regarded  as  retaliation  for  the  failure 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  prove  its 
case  before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  on  the  question:  What  are  the 
legal  consequences  for  States  of  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  South  Africa  in  Nam- 
bia — that  is,  South-West  Africa— not- 
withstanding Security  Council  Resolution 
276  1970? 

I  include  a  newsclipping  and  a  news- 
letter from  South  Africa,  as  follow.s: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23.  19711 
U  Thant   Urges  World   Effort 

UNtFED  Nations. — Secretary  General  U 
Thant  called  yesterday  for  redoubled  world 
effort  to  dislocate  South  Africa's  economic 
structure  as  a  means  of  combatting  apar- 
theid. 

Thanfs  unusually  strong  statement  came 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's apartheid  committee  commemorating 
the  International  day  for  the  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination. 

He  termed  the  policies  and  actions  of  the 
South  African  government  "a  grave  danger 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  security  of  the 
African  continent." 

This  language  went  beyond  anything  the 
Security  Council  has  been  willing  to  say  so 
far  In  resolutions  dealing  with  South  Africa. 
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[Prom  News  from  South  Africa, 

Mar.  19, 1971) 

South  Africa's  Opening  Argument  at 

THE  World  Court 

On  July  29,  1970,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  requested  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  furnish  It  with  an  Ad- 
visory Opinion  on  the  question:  "What  are 
the  legal  consequences  for  States  of  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  South  Africa  In  Namibia 
(le.  South  West  Africa)  notwithstanding 
Secretary  Council  resolution  276  (1970)?" 

In  view  of  the  special  Interest  on  the  part 
of  many  of  our  readers  In  the  present  pro- 
ceedings at  the  World  Court  In  The  Hague, 
we  are  pre-empting  space  lu  our  newsletter 
this  week  for  a  synopsis  of  the  opening  argu- 
ment on  Pebruar-  16.  1971,  by  Advocate  D.P. 
de  VlUlers,  S.C,  who  heads  the  South  African 
legal  team ; 

(1)  Summarizing  the  Case  Against  South 
Ajrica.  South  Africa  stands  charged  by  her 
critics  in  the  Court  with  living  in  the  past, 
operating  in  a  legal  world  that  was  not  that 
of  19"1  but  of  1945  and  even  1920,  relying  on 
concepts  of  fifty  years  ago  In  Its  promotion  of 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
South  West  Africa.  The  South  African  ap- 
proach to  the  International  order  and  the 
humanitarian  problems  of  our  times  was  one 
of  intransigence  and  so-called  "legal  nicety," 
which  paid  overmuch  attention  to  literal  text 
of  documents  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion of  the  basic  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
international  organizations,  such  as  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  De  VlUlers  replied  that  the  case  against 
his  country  was  without  foundation  and  that 
the  answer  thereto,  In  proper  context,  briefly 
follows 

(2)  Commitment  of  South  Africa  to  an 
International  Order.  South  Africa  Is  firmly 
committed  to  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  an  international  order  of  the  highest 
passible  quality,  In  the  political,  the  eco- 
nomic, and  the  social  and  Judicial  sphere. 
However,  this  international  order  has  been 
brought  Into  mortal  danger  by  a  series  of 
legal  propositions  advanced  in  the  Court  by 
the  opponents  of  South  Africa.  The  Implica- 
tions of  these  propositions  can  be  summed 
up  as  "the  doctrine  of  Implied  powers"  (see 
paras.  (6)  and  (7))  and  are  simply  enormous, 
not  just  for  South  Africa  but  for  all  states 
which  cherish  their  sovereignty. 

(3)  The  United  Nations  as  a  Super-State. 
Today,  the  United  Nations,  whatever  Its  ori- 
gins may  have  been.  Is  laying  claims  to  acting 
as  a  super-state  or  parliament  of  the  world. 
Is  this  what  the  Charter  Members  of  the 
Charter  had  agreed  to  when  they  joined  the 
United  Nations?  Is  there  anything  In  the 
Charter  which  permits  this  extraordinary 
development  of  powers  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  make  determinations  of  law  and 
fact  binding  on  non-consenting  members? 
The  answers  He  by  examining  both  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations. 

(4)  The  League  Covenant — the  Protection 
of  the  Unanimity  Rule  in  League  Procedure. 
The  Mandate  of  South  West  Africa  came  Into 
legal  being  In  1920  under  a  mandate  agree- 
ment entered  Into  between  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for 
the  Mandate  of  South  West  Africa. 

During  the  League  years  there  was  no 
controversy  between  South  Africa  and  the 
League,  for  the  League  operated  within  the 
framework  of  law  based  on  the  rule  of  una- 
nimity In  the  Council  and  respect  for  the 
views  of  the  Mandatory  State.  As  the  World 
Court  itself  declared  as  short  a  time  ago  as 
1966:  ".  .  .  It  was  never  the  Intention  that 
that  Council  (of  the  League)  should  be  able 
to  Impose  Its  views  on  the  varlotis  manda- 
tories— the  system  adopted  was  one  which 
deliberately  rendered  this  ImpioEslble." 

(5)  The  United  Nations  Charter.  The  In- 
novations of  the  Charter  Included  the  aban- 
donment of  the  unanimity  rule  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  favor  of  an  arrangement  of 
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a  two-thlrda  majority  for  Important  ques- 
tions and  a  bare  majority  for  others,  but  the 
basic  design  of  this  change  was  that  the 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly  were  limited, 
as  was  simply  and  clearly  stated  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr., 
in  his  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  results  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference:  ".  .  .  to  discuss,  debate,  reveal, 
expose,  lay  open — to  perform,  that  Is  to  say, 
the  healthful  and  ventilating  functions  of  a 
free  deliberative  body,  without  the  right  or 
duty  to  enact  or  legislate." 

The  power  of  the  Security  Covmcll  for  co- 
ercive action  Is  confined  to  Chapter  7  of  the 
Charter;  otherwise  the  Security  Council  also 
merely  discusses  and  recommends.  Noncon- 
sentlng  States  are  only  bound  In  the  event 
that  the  Security  Council  acts  under  Chap- 
ter 7.  Moreover,  the  Security  Council  has  the 
additional  safeguards  of  the  veto  of  the  five 
permanent  members  and  the  requirement 
that  a  state  which  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
Council  be  Invited  to  sit  with  the  Council 
(without  vote)  where  Its  Interests  are  di- 
rectly affected. 

(6)  Arguments  by  the  Secretary-General: 
The  United  Nations  Has  the  Powers  of  a  Su- 
per Parliament  Binding  Even  on  the  World 
Court.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  Security 
Council  has  argued  forcefully  to  the  Court 
that  the  General  Assembly  has  power  to  act 
for  the  United  Nations  and  to  bind  non- 
consenting  member  states  as  a  result  thereof, 
sustaining  the  validity  of  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  purporting  to  termi- 
nate South  Africa's  Mandate  for  South  West 
Africa.  This  will  have  serious  consequences 
not  only  for  South  Africa  and  South  West 
Africa,  which  are  the  areas  directly  con- 
cerned by  this  resolution,  but  as  a  precedent 
in  International  law  It  will  have  very  serious 
consequences  for  all  states,  large  and  small. 
For  the  United  States,  a  socialistic  policy 
could  be  prescribed  or  dictated,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  a  capitalistic  one,  by  appropriate  ma- 
jority decisions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
There  could  be  prohibition  of  space  flights. 
The  economically  underdeveloped  countries, 
who  are  far  In  the  majority  In  the  General 
Assembly,  could  Impose  International  obli- 
gations on  the  developed  countries  to  pay  an 
annual  conuibutlon  to  development  aid,  or 
exact  an  obligation  from  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  floor  prices  for  raw  products  (from 
the  underdeveloped  countries)  and  maxi- 
mum prices  for  manufactured  goods  (from 
developed  countries).  In  the  social  sphere, 
majority  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly 
could  prohibit  State  religions,  whether 
Christian,  Hindu,  or  Moslem  or  any  other 
religion;  enforce  equal  rights  for  women  In 
Moslem  countries  or  provide  that  the  King 
of  England  may  be  a  non- Anglican,  and  that 
the  Pope,  as  Head  of  the  Vatican  State,  may 
be  a  non-Catholic;  the  United  States  could 
be  required  to  adopt  different  policies  for 
Negroes  and  Indians;  Estonia,  Lithuania,  or 
Latvia  could  be  declared  independent,  or 
subject  to  a  plebiscite.  The  General  Assembly 
In  the  event  of  disputes  can  act  as  a  kind  of 
court  of  law  and  without  special  submission 
to  its  jurisdiction  by  the  sovereign  states 
concerned,  the  Assembly,  by  majority  vote 
can  make  findings  of  fact  and  of  law  bind- 
ing In  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  questioned 
In  the  World  Court,  which  Is  called  upon 
to  accept  these  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  absolute. 

Under  a  United  Nations  Trusteeship,  as 
the  World  Court  said  in  1955:  ".  .  .  there 
Is  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Administrating  Authority  to  give  effect  to 
a  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  adopt  or  depart  from  a  particular  course 
of  legislation  or  any  particular  administra- 
tive measure." 

Yet  the  Secretary-General  contends  the 
contrary:  The  General  Assembly  has  the 
power  to  Issue  binding  directives  to  the 
administering    authorities   of  a   trust   or   a 
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mandated  territory.  No  provision  of  the 
Charter  cited,  no  legal  argument  Is  even 
offered  in  support.  The  propositions  simply 
stated  to  this  Court  as  If  they  were  dogma 
of  the  world  of  1971. 

(7)  The  Doctrine  of  Implied  Powers: 
Specific  Instances  in  this  Case.  The  common 
point  of  the  argument  of  the  opposition  Is 
the  "doctrine  of  implied  powers"  with 
enormous  Implications  and  extent.  These 
propositions  rest  upon  a  basis  which  Is  not 
to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  text  of  the 
Charter  or  In  the  Mandate  Agreement  and 
therefore  have  to  be  Implied  in  some  way 
or  the  other.  ':rhese  Implied  powers  Include: 

(a)  A  power  of  unilateral  termination  or 
revocation  of  a  mandate  by  the  League. 

(b)  Transfer  of  supervisory  powers  from 
the  League  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

(c)  A  power  In  the  General  Assembly  to 
adopt  resolutions  (outside  of  procedural  and 
budgetary  matters)  which  bind  non- 
consenting    states. 

(d)  A  power  In  the  General  Assembly  to 
make  binding  determinations  on  questions 
of  fact  or  law  or  both. 

(e)  A  power  on  the  part  of  the  Security 
Council  to  adopt  resolutions  (outside  of  pro- 
cedural and  budgetary  matters)  which  bind 
non-consenting  states,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  matter  does  not  fall  under  Chapter  7. 

(f)  A  power  on  the  part  of  the  Security 
Council  to  make  binding  determinations 
ge:ierally  on  questions  of  law  and  fact  and 
particularly  on  whether  a  resolution  has 
been  validly  adopted,  whether  a  matter  is  a 
dispute  or  a  situation,  or  whether  the 
Security  Council  Itself  Is  properly  constituted. 

(g)  A  power  In  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  to  do  in  combination 
what  Is  beyond  these  powers  of  each  acting 
separately. 

If  the  Court  were  to  accede  to  the  conten- 
tions of  the  world  of  1971,  as  sought  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
several  other  participants  before  the  Court, 
virtually  every  one  of  the  powers  In  this  list 
would  have  to  be  Implied  by  the  Court.  In 
other  words.  In  order  to  put  South  Alrica  In 
its  place,  as  It  were,  all  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  would  now  be  told  on  the 
authority  of  this  Court  that  the  Interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  Charter  and 
associated  instruments  are  subject  to  a 
doctrine  of  Implied  powers.  This  Court  is 
asked  to  act  not  on  a  Juridical  basis,  but 
upon  a  basis  which  Is  eesentlally  non- 
jurldlcal  and  really  legislative. 

One  could  hardly  Imagine  a  combination 
of  circumstances  which  would  be  more  Ukely 
to  frighten  off  States  from  international  or- 
ganizations generally,  from  voluntary  par- 
ticipation In  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
Nations  and  from  voluntary  submission  of 
their  disputes  to  the  judicial  processes  of 
this  Court. 

(8)  Tendency  of  the  United  Nations 
Majorities  to  Exceed  the  Constitutional 
Limits  of  Their  Particular  Organ.  In  the 
case  of  "Certain  Expenses  of  the  United  Na- 
tions", member  States  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  agreed 
upon  one  thing — that  the  root  cause  of  the 
difficulties  into  which  the  organization  had 
run  at  that  stage  was  the  tendency  of 
majorities  to  exceed  the  constitutional  limits 
of  their  particular  organ.  Prominent  States 
will  not  take  kindly  to  a  surreptitious  process 
of  developing  the  General  Assembly  Into  a 
legislative  body  by  freely  Importing  implied 
powers  Into  the  Charter.  If  that  should  hap- 
pen through  this  Court,  States  will  hardly 
be  keen  to  submit  International  disputes  to 
adjudication  by  this  Court. 

(9)  Special  Rules  for  South  Africa.  The 
implied  powers  are  specifically  designed  to 
hit  at  South  Africa.  The  general  Idea  of 
International  law  Is  to  make  the  rules  for 
all  and  not  to  make  some  rules  for  one  and 
other    rules    for    others.    But    direct    action 
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taken  against  a  partlciUar  State  may  have 
Importnt  legal  coiuequences,  for  various 
other  States.  la  aay  case.  If  any  legally  im- 
Justliled  process  Is  once  begun  to  get  Soutli 
Africa,  how  does  one  Imow  where  the  rot 
Is  going  to  stop? 

(10)  Even  Implied  Power*  are  Under  Dia- 
oipUne.  South  Africa  does  not  argue  against 
all  Implied  powers,  for  there  Is  a  well  estab- 
lished basis  In  law  and  In  logic  for  import- 
ing an  implied  provision  Into  a  contract.  The 
implied  term  must  be  consistent  with  all 
the  relevant  facts  and  a  necessary  Inference 
from  those  facts.  In  the  sense  that  all  other 
reasonable  alternative  Inferences  are  ex- 
cluded smd  no  other  reasonable  Inferences 
can  be  drawn.  That  is  a  considerable  dis- 
cipline to  apply,  and  rightly  so,  to  a  sugges- 
tion that  a  term  Is  to  be  implied  in  a  con- 
tractual Instrument,  particularly  in  multi- 
lateral conventions,  where  certain  States 
agree  upon  the  convention  and  others  come 
in  later  by  accession.  But  this  approach  has 
not  been  applied  here  In  this  Court. 

(11)  Argument  Of  Necessity.  The  argu- 
ment of  our  opponents: — if  the  implication 
is  not  made,  It  will  not  be  possible  to  force 
the  situation  along  the  lines  desired  by  the 
majorities  In  the  United  Nations  organs 
against  the  will  of  South  Africa.  Moreover, 
this  Court  should  show  its  solidarity  with 
the  other  United  Nations  organs.  This  ap- 
proach Is  wholly  unfounded  in  law. 

(13)  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  South 
West  Africa:  Discussion,  Understanding  and 
Dialogue.  Humanitarian  and  other  problems 
of  South  West  Africa  can  be  resolved  only 
along  the  road  which  was  wisely  Indicated 
by  the  authors  of  the  Mandate  System  and 
the  Trusteeship:  a  process  of  discussion, 
understanding  and  dialogue.  The  solution 
lies  not  In  the  process  of  trying  to  force  a 
situation  upon  an  authority  and  upon  a  peo- 
ple that  do  not  want  that  particular  remedy 
for  their  situation. 

Circumstances  In  South  West  Africa,  as 
In  South  Africa,  are  concededly  not  perfect — 
nobody  could  claim  that  for  any  particular 
country.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
static,  they  are  evolving  in  the  direction  of 
better  understanding  and  better  accom- 
modations. 

Meanwhile,  South  Africa  has  continued 
within  the  Territory  with  spectacular  devel- 
opments in  the  political  field.  In  the 
economic,  social,  education,  health  and  other 
spheres.  It  has  done  so  In  close  consultation 
with,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  peoples 
Involved. 

It  Is  In  these  circumstances  that  South 
Africa  seeks  and  invites  dialogue  and  discus- 
sion, criticism  if  necessary,  and  let  us  pro- 
ceed and  see  where  we  can  get  from  there. 
There  are  encouraging  signs  from  Black  Af- 
rica today,  not  only  in  the  neighboring  states, 
but   states   farther   afield   where   there   are 
responsible   leaders   who   seek   contact   and 
dialogue  with  South  Africa,  even  though  re- 
serving the  vehement  differences  of  opinion 
and  attitudes  about  domestic  policies.  South 
Africa  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  will  no  longer 
be  an  organization  hostile  to  It  in  the  forums 
of  the  world,  or  the  practical  everyday  busi- 
ness of  developing  Africa;  that  It  will  be  an 
ally  and  a  friend  in  the  development  of  the 
true  potential  of  the  great  African  continent. 
There  are,  regrettably,  some  who  stui  seem 
to  be  bent  on  a  collision  course  with  South 
Africa,  particularly  In  regard  to  South  Wert 
Africa.  They  have  endeavoured  to  spur  the 
Security  Council  to  coercive  action  and  they 
are  here  In  this  Court  with  a  renewal  of  the 
old  charges  and  In  the  hope  that  these  pro- 
ceedings may  be  a  spur  to  coercive  action. 
This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  but  it  Is 
part  of  the  reality  and  It  is  necessary  to  test 
their  approach.  The  complete  hollowness  of 
that  approach  is  demonstrated  beet  by  their 
reaction  to  the  proposal  of  South  Africa  for 
a  plebiscite. 

(13)   The  Plebiscite  Proposal  and  Its  Oppo- 
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aition.  The  proposal  for  a  plebiscite  has  so 
far  met  with  complete  and  utter  rejection, 
coupled  with  fllmalast  pretense  at  technical 
and  legal  objections  and  excuses — "legal 
nicety"  in  reverse. 

There  are: 

(a)  The  question  of  the  competence  of  the 
Court.  The  plebiscite  proposal  was  made  on 
the  basis  that  the  Court  finds  it  necessary 
to  investigate  and  pronounce  upon  the  fac- 
tual issues  which  have  been  squarely  raised. 
What  possible  doubt  covUd  there  exist  about 
the  Court's  competence  to  avail  itself  of  an 
offer  to  provide  the  Court  with  probably  the 
best  and  most  relevant,  and  potentially  the 
most  crucially  significant  evidence— what  the 
inhabitants  themselves  say  about  It.  The 
Court  may  appoint  a  committee  of  independ- 
ent experts  under  Article  50  of  the  Court  "s 
Statute. 

(b)  Next,  a  point  that  was  raised  as  to 
relevancy  of  the  plebiscite.  Our  opponents 
are  very  loud  In  accusing,  even  condemning. 
South  Africa  of  violations,  but  pleading  that, 
although  South  Africa  consistently  denied 
them,  and  still  does,  this  Court  must  not 
pronounce  upon  the  Issues  because  they  have 
been  finally  determined  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Court  must  simply  rubber- 
stamp  those  findings.  The  line  relies  on  al- 
legations of  fact  against  South  Africa  but 
says  that  this  Court  must  please  not  deter- 
mine them. 

(c)  South  Africa's  so-called  "standing"  to 
organize  the  plebiscite.  This  is  begging  the 
very  question  at  Issue  In  this  Court:  la 
South  Africa  there  legaUy  or  UlegaUy?  South 
Africa,  In  making  the  plebiscite  proposal, 
does  not  beg  that  question;  the  fact  Is  that 
South  Africa  Is  In  de  facto  control  of  the 
Territory  at  the  moment,  and  the  plebiscite 
proposal  merely  proceeds  from  that  practical 
basis. 

(d)  The  question:  "To  whom  would  the 
e.-perts  report?  Who  would  be  the  Judge  of 
their  findings?  Obviously,  the  report  will  be 
made  to  the  Court  and  this  Court  will  pre- 
sumably give  other  participants  an  opportu- 
nity for  comment  and  It  will  then  decide  what 
significance  It  should  attach  to  the  plebiscite 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Court's  opinion  in 
these  proceedings  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatsoever. 

(e)  Lastly,  It  is  contended  that  the  Court 
may  become  "embroUed"  In  the  political 
matter — the  most  sardonic  touch  of  all.  If 
the  Court  Is  likely  to  become  embroiled  In  a 
political  matter  it  Is  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  question  which  has  been  put  before 
it.  The  plebiscite  proposal  does  not  create 
a  situation  of  political  overtones,  it  merely 
suggests  a  form  of  very  pertinent  evidence 
for  resolving  the  factual  disputes  now  be- 
fore the  Court. 

South  Africa's  leading  accusers  have  now 
run  Into  rather  serious  trouble  about  these 
accusations  of  fact  that  they  have  presented 
to  the  world.  They  demonstrate  here  their 
aversion  to  having  the  factual  Issues  Investi- 
gated by  the  Court.  They  show  an  equal  or 
stronger  aversion  to  hearing  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  Inhabitants  of  South  West 
Africa,  whose  cause  they  profess  to  champion. 

(14)  What  the  World  Court  is  Asked  To 
Do.  The  Court  is  asked  In  effect  to  betray 
Its  official  function  and  to  Indulge  In  a  legis- 
lative rewriting  of  the  Charter,  with  the 
most  dire  consequences  for  International 
organization  In  general  and  for  International 
adjudication  In  particular.  Yet,  If  the  Court 
shouJd  decline  to  do  what  Is  urged  upon  It, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  about  the 
kind  of  pUlory  which  Is  likely  to  be  heaped 
upon  the  heads  of  Its  Members  again,  as 
we  so  shockingly  experienced  In  1966:  racUm, 
colonialism,  bribery,  corruption  and  so  forth. 

(15)  The  Best  Way  is  the  Hardest  Way. 
That  way  Is  a  firm  rejection  on  their  merits 
of  every  one  of  the  revolutionary  and  essen- 
tially non-jurldloal  propositions  urged  upon 
the  Coiirt  under  the  guise  of  legal  inter- 
pretation. In  particular,  this  is  a  r\iJectlon  of 
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all  notions  that  the  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  are  now  clothed  with  extensive  "im 
piled  power"  to  bind  non-consenting  mem- 
ber  States,  where  such  power  either  con- 
templated  by  the  Charter,  or  subsequently 
created  by  regular  processes  of  amendment 
Furthermore,  It  calls  for  the  refusal  of  this 
Court  to  Indulge  in  Judicial  legislation. 

These  results  would  be  favorable  to  South 
Africa,  and  for  that  reason  there  would  no 
doubt  be  a  public  outcry.  The  more  responsl- 
ble  members  of  the  International  oommunlty 
would  have  to  stand  firm  against  such  an 
outcry,  but  nevertheless  one  knovsrs,  and  one 
says  this  with  warm  appreciation,  the  conse- 
quences  for  the  Individual  Judges  could  b« 
very  unpleasant. 

However,  such  a  firm  adherence  to  basic 
values  and  disciplines  must  In  the  long  run 
make  their  mark,  not  the  least  amongst 
those  who  may  temporarily  be  disappointed 
as  a  result  of  being  kept  In  check  by  these 
disciplines. 

In  municipal  legal  systems,  experience 
shows  that  It  Is  exactly  by  the  fearless  and 
Impartial  administration  of  Justice,  regard- 
less of  the  popularity  or  the  unpopularity  of 
Its  verdicts,  that  a  court  of  law  wins  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public  which 
It  serves.  And  so  It  must  be  too.  In  the  Inter- 
national  sphere,  and  the  winner  will  not  be 
South  Africa,  but  mankind. 

The  great  Roman,  Cicero,  In  an  oration  on 
the  Roman  law  delivered  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  posed  the  question  rhe- 
torically: "What  sort  of  thing  is  the  clvU 
law?"  And  he  answered:  "It  is  of  a  sort  that 
cannot  be  bent  by  Influence,  or  broken  by 
power,  or  spoiled  by  money."  Such,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, Is  the  heritage,  one  of  the  proudest  of 
mankind,  which  It  Is  this  Court's  duty  and 
privilege  to  preserve  and  to  enhance. 


VOLUNTEER  SPIRIT  GIVEN  A  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  CHANNEL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CJH-ZTOZtOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
volunteer  spirit  has  always  been  a  part 
of  the  American  tradition.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  been  sending  volunteers 
to  many  lands  throughout  the  world  to 
help  improve  the  lives  of  people  less  for- 
timate  than  those  who  have  offered  to 
serve.  And  we  have  also  been  sending 
volunteers  among  our  own  people  to  help 
in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities  and  the 
pockets  of  poverty  in  our  rural  areas. 

Now,  the  volunteer  spirit  is  being  given 
a  new  and  more  effective  channel.  In- 
stead of  the  welter  of  helter-skelter 
volunteer  programs  now  found  through- 
out the  Federal  Government,  President 
Nixon  is  proposing  a  new,  single  agency 
which  will  pull  together  all  of  our 
dedicated  American  volunteers  and  give 
them  fresh  and  more  unified  direction. 
The  result  will  be  to  provide  more  op- 
portunities for  service  at  a  time  when  the 
requests  for  help  both  at  home  and 
abroad  are  growing.  And  it  will  give  local 
communities  a  better  sense  of  their  own 
involvement  in  America's  volunteer  ef- 
fort. 

Beyond  this,  the  new  agency  will  seek 
new  and  innovative  ways  to  confront 
many  of  our  old  and  festering  problems. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Its  director,  Joe 
Blatchford,  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
succeed.  I  commend  the  President  for  his 
action  and  am  pleased  to  support  it. 
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HORTON   PRAISES   BISHOP 
KEARNEY  "AMBASSADORS" 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OV  mw   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  of- 
ten we  hear  of  the  things  Americans 
traveling  abroad  do  which  dconage  not 
only  their  personal  reputations  but  also 
the  image  of  the  United  States  in  the 
eyes  of  the  host  countries.  I  would  like 
to  single  out  for  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  an  example  of  a  group  of  yoimg 
people  who  have  recently  helped  to  foster 
good  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  several  countries  overseas. 

The  Marching  Band  of  Bishop  Kear- 
ney High  School,  of  Rochester.  N.Y..  In 
the  district  I  represent,  has  Just  returned 
from  a  weeklong  trip  during  which  they 
appeared  in  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  where  they  won  an 
award  for  the  most  colorful  band.  In 
addition,  they  appeared  in  London,  Eng- 
land, and  gave  four  concerts,  one  at  the 
famous  Gaumont  Theater  and  performed 
with  the  London  Philharmonic. 

Since  the  Marching  Kings  Band  was 
organized  in  1965,  it  has  become  interna- 
tionally famous.  The  band  marched  In 
and  won  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  In 
Dublin  both  in  1969  and  1970.  They  were 
chosen  by  the  Irish  Government  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  events  out  of  150  groups 
that  marched  in  the  1968  New  York  City 
St.  Patrick's  Day  parade. 

The  school  which  this  outstanding 
band  represents  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  and  the 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  The  band 
director  is  Raymond  J.  Shahin. 

The  following  members  of  the  Bishop 
Kearney  High  School  Marching  Band  re- 
presented the  United  States  during  St. 
Patrick's  Day  activities  In  England  and 
Ireland  this  Year : 

Marching  KmoB 
BArm 

Carla  Afrlcano. 

Peter  Alano. 

Claudia  Aman. 

Santo  Bentevlegna. 

Carol  Anne  Blanchi. 

Marie  Blanchi. 

Sue  Boden. 

Mark  Bonslgnore. 

Mark  Borton. 

Margaret  Borton. 

Ellen  Bossert. 

Jim  Brltt. 

Greg  Burke. 

Andy  Calabrese. 

Lorraine  Calcagno. 

Anne  Ceranowlcz. 

Aland  Chard. 

Bill  Coffey. 

Linda  Cooper. 

Gall  Correntl. 

Steve  DeBusk. 

Kevin  Dlncher. 

Rich  EM  Salvo. 

Barb  Doohan. 

Kathy  Dowllng. 

Rick  Duncan. 

Tom  Erb. 

Dan  Flanigan. 

Chris  Florack. 

Mike  Foley. 

Mary  Jo  FVumusa. 

Peg  Oalante. 

Pat  Gasbarre. 

Laurie  OefeU. 
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Mabchino  Kxnos — OoDtlnued 
BAND — oonttnued 
Mike  Hauck. 
Charles  Hausw. 
Diane  Healey. 
Eileen  Hickey. 
Marie  Hickey. 
Joe  Holland. 
Bob  Kaesser. 
Mary  Anne  Keefe. 
Lisa  Kllbume. 
Milton  Kilpatrlck. 
John  Koetter. 
Edward  KrasesU. 
Joe  KrauB. 
Marilyn  ECrowl. 
John  Kuras. 
Chris  Laragy. 
Mike  Laragy. 
Rich  Mahany. 
Marg  MarclUe. 
Dan  McAlpln. 
Kenneth  McAlpln. 
Mary  McLaughlin. 
Thomas  McLaughlin. 
Dave  Nesser. 
Karen  O'Brien. 
Tom  Olejarskl. 
Beth  O'NelU. 
Rich  Oppenhelmer. 
Dan  Parker. 
Dan  Phillips. 
Jean  Relsinger. 
Louis  Rotondo. 
Mike  Rotondo. 
Mike  Rotolo. 

Jim  ScarpuUa. 

Gall  Schlemltz. 

Barb  Schrelber. 

Pred  Schubert. 

Jim  Scott. 

Mark  Shahin. 

John  Shepard. 

Greg  Smith. 

Anne  Stevens. 

Mike  Tersegno. 

BUI  TrybtilBki. 

Tom  Vollmer. 

Beth  Vorndran. 

Bob  Walsh. 

Steve  Walsh. 

Tom  Walsh. 

Ron  Watro. 

Flo  Wllczewskl. 

Mark  Suess. 

MAJOaETTES 

Chert  Slolght. 
Pattl  Kubus. 
Sue  Forstbauser. 
Debbie  DeClerk. 
Karen  Hadden. 
Pat  Seldewant. 
Pat  Sanger. 
Barb  Herbst. 
Debbie  Neary. 
Ann  Slen. 
Diane  Inzlnna. 
Diane  Pellegrlno. 
Brtdglt  Sullivan. 

COU>trR   CUASD 

Candy  Johnson. 
Ellen  Adamskl. 
Joyce  Magin. 
Kathy  Klersbllck. 
Sue  Richard. 
Katie  O'Brien. 
Nancy  Slsler, 
Nancy  Walla. 
Pat  Travis. 
Mary  Rita  Fischer. 
Elaine  Pacltto. 
Sharen  Passaro. 
Besty  Locke. 
Debbie  Stahura. 
Jeannlne  Van  Curran. 
Cheryl  Basso. 
Kathy  Haehl. 

Accompansang  the  M£ut;hlng  Kings 
were  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Shahin,  Brother 
John  Heathwood,  Brother  Patrick  Pox, 
Mr.  Martin  LaPica.  Sister  Mary  Ignatius, 
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Sister  Miriam,  Sister  Yvonne.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Clements.  Miss  Doris  Bi-itt  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Korts. 

The  fine  young  people  in  the  Marching 
Kings  exemplify  the  qualities  of  de- 
pendability, grace  and  talent — qualities 
to  be  admired  by  us  all.  We  can  be  proud 
that  the  Bishop  Kearney  High  School 
Marching  Band  represented  the  United 
States  In  St.  Patrick's  Day  activities  In 
England  and  Ireland  this  year. 


THREAT  TO  THE  PRESERVATION 
OP  MIN^^E80TA'S  PORT  SNELLINO 
STATE  PARK 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  icifmsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
usually  reluctant  to  take  up  valuable 
space  in  the  Record  with  matters  which 
may  be  considered  to  have  only  local  con- 
cern. However,  in  Minnesota  we  have  a 
situation  now  which  has  implications  for 
every  area  throughout  the  coimtry  which 
seeks  to  protect  its  recreational  spaces 
from  Federal  encroachment,  or  seeks  to 
control  its  own  development. 

The  Post  OflBce  Department  recently 
requested  from  the  QSA  68  acres  of  land 
in  the  Fort  Snelling  State  Park  area  of 
the  Twin  Cities  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing and  operating  a  bulk  mail  fa- 
culty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  tiie  attention  of  the  en- 
tire House  is  to  emphasize  the  direct 
threat  which  this  request  poses  to  the 
preservation  of  the  historic  and  recrea- 
tional development  of  Minnesota's  Fort 
Snelling  State  Park.  The  land  in  ques- 
tion has  been  designated  by  the  Minne- 
sota Legislature  for  inclusion  within  the 
park,  but.  the  congressional  delegation 
and  the  local  community  have  fought 
one  battle  after  another  with  Federal 
agencies  who  have  sought  to  build  facili- 
ties on  the  site. 

Just  this  morning,  I,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Minnesota  congressional 
delegation,  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Postal  Service  in  an  effort  to  make 
clear  our  bipartisan  determination  to 
preserve  this  land  for  park  development 
and  to  urge  that  other  more  suitable 
Federal  lands  be  considered  for  the  postal 
facility. 

In  addition,  I  have  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  GSA  and  have  written 
to  other  key  governmental  officials  urging 
that  requested  land  transfer  be  held  up 
at  least  until  an  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  local  interests  to  be  heard.  Any  ex- 
posure to  public  opinion  should  very 
quickly  persuade  the  Postal  Service  to 
withdraw  its  request  for  this  land  trans- 
fer and  to  seek  aa  alternative  site. 

No  municipality,  nor  our  areawlde 
planning  agency,  the  metropolitan  coun- 
cil, would  permit  commercial  encroach- 
ment on  this  recreational  and  historical 
land.  No  planning  unit  would  allow  a 
commercial  operation  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Post  Office  at  this  location 
because  of  traffic  congestion  in  this  al- 
ready busy  intersection. 
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But  the  Postal  Service  has  not  cleared 
its  plans  with  the  metropolitan  council  as 
apparently  required  by  law.  The  Postal 
Service  has  scheduled  no  hearings.  There 
seems  to  be  one  standard  for  the  Postal 
Service  and  a  different  one  for  everyone 
else. 

Minnesota  will  resist  this  encroach- 
ment both  on  its  land  and  its  local  pre- 
rogatives with  every  weapon  available  to 
it.  Every  other  State  could  have  a  stake 
in  the  outcome. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert  my 
correspondence  with  various  Federal  of- 
ficials on  this  subject  together  with  a 
sample  of  letters  from  groups  and  indi- 
viduals in  Minnesota  who  oppose  the 
transfer  of  these  lands  to  the  Postal 

Service : 

The  American  Legion, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  9,  1971. 
Hon.  WH-LlAM  Prenzel, 
LongwoTth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prenzel:  Thank  you  for  your 
thoughtfulness  In  providing  me  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  Postmaster  General  Wlnton 
Blount  about  the  plans  to  locate  the  Twin 
City  bulk  mall  facility  at  Port  SnelUng. 

It  appears  that  the  proposed  plans  have 
stirred  up  considerable  Interest  and  contro- 
versy but  we  are  most  grateful  to  you  for 
your  leadership  In  expressing  opinions  and 
demanding  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
matter  thoroughly. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Minnesota  Ameri- 
can Legion  supports  your  views  and  does,  in 
fact,  oppose  the  use  of  the  polo  grounds  for 
the  construction  of  the  bulk  plant  on  that 
site. 

Should  you  need  further  support,  feel 
perfectly  free  to  call  on  us  for  whatever 
assistance  might  possibly  be  forthcoming. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  C.  Momsen, 
Department  Adjutant. 

Port  Snelunc  State  Park  Asso- 
ciation, 

Saint  Paul.  Minn.,  March  9. 1971. 
Hon.  William  PRENzax, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Prenzel:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  expressing  our  Asso- 
ciation's complete  opposition  to  use  of  the 
Polo  Pleld-Parade  Ground  area  at  Port  Shell- 
ing for  any  other  than  recreational  or  his- 
toric purposes. 

We  do  appreciate  the  concern  you  have 
already  expressed  over  the  latest  threat  to 
this  area,  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  other  members  of  the  Minnesota 
delegation  In  not  only  stopping  this  threat, 
but  in  saving  the  area  for  all  time.  Perhaps 
the  answer  is  appropriate  legislation  for  its 
transfer  to  the  State  for  permanent  inclu- 
sion in  Port  SnelUng  State  Park. 
Sincerely, 

S.  Axel  von  Bergen, 

President. 


Statement  Regardino  Polo  PiCD-PAaADE 
Grotjnd  Area  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Port  SneUlng  State  Park  Associa- 
tion at  a  meeting  today  adopted  the  following 
statement : 

The  Port  Snelling  State  Park  Association 
has  Just  learned  of  new  threats  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  140-acre  Polo  Field-Parade 
Oroxmd  area  at  Port  Snelling,  which  has  long 
been  plaimed  for  due  inclusion  as  a  part  of 
Port  Snelling  State  Park. 

Ever  since  the  Minnesota  Legislature  In 
1961  established  Fort  Snelling  State  Histori- 
cal Park  this  key  area  has  been  Included 
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within  the  statutory  boundtu'ies  of  the  park 
and  In  all  plans  for  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  old  Port  Snelling. 

Several  years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  place  the  new  OSA-VA  Building  on  the 
Parade  Ground,  our  entire  congressional  dele- 
gation, the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  and 
countless  citizens  working  together  persuad- 
ed the  GSA  to  relocate  its  building  outside 
of  the  Port  Snelling  State  Park  boundaries. 
In  fact  the  Port  Snelling  State  Park  Associa- 
tion itself  contributed  some  $12,000  of  its 
funds  to  make  possible  this  relocation  by 
paying  the  Minnesota  Trunk  Highway  Fund 
for  the  retransfer  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  certain  lands  needed  for  the  relocat- 
ed GSA-VA  BuUdlng  site. 

With  current  citizen  and  governmental 
concern  for  preservation  of  natural,  recrea- 
tional and  historic  areas,  and  with  the  pas- 
sage in  December  1970  of  Public  Law  91-485 
authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
free  transfers  of  surplus  lands  for  recreation- 
al as  well  as  historic  purposes,  the  State  of 
Minnesota  through  its  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  has  filed  a  new  application  for 
the  transfer  without  consideration  to  the 
State  for  park  purposes  of  the  polo  field- 
parade  ground  area. 

We  have  Just  learned  that  possible  plans 
of  the  Postal  Corporation  and  perhaps  other 
federal  agencies  pose  a  critical  threat  to  the 
preservation  of  this  historic  area. 

In  view  of  the  decade  of  effort  that  has 
now  gone  into  the  (so  far)  successful  preser- 
vation of  the  Polo  Pleld-Parade  Ground  for 
eventual  inclusion  In  Port  Snelling  State 
Park,  the  time  has  come  for  action  to  be 
taken,  which  will  Insure  the  preservation, 
for  all  time,  of  this  unique  historic  piece  of 
open  space.  The  congressional  determination 
through  enactment  of  PL  91-485,  that  land 
such  as  this  should  be  made  available  for 
park  purposes  without  cost  and  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  and  the  vital  Interest  of  all  con- 
cerned citizens  both  within  and  without  gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  one  physical 
environment  and  historic  heritage,  demon- 
strate how  deeply  concerned  we  all  are.  We 
must  end  these  threats  to  the  Park's  integrity 
once  and  for  all. 

The  Port  SnelUng  State  Park  Association 
is  asking  for  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
and  support  of  all  concerned. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  10.  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Kunzic, 
General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kunzic;  I  am  writing  you  as  a 
citizen  of  Minnesota  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Port  Snelling  State  Park  Association 
who  is  greatly  concerned  that  the  polo 
grounds  at  Fort  Snelling  may  be  desecrated 
by  using  It  for  a  postal  mall  handling  facility 
for  the  United  States  Postal  Department. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  and  our  volunteer 
organization  worked  very  closely  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  some  seven 
years  ago  in  avoiding  this  when  the  new  GSA 
building  was  t>elng  located  in  Minnesota,  and 
now  we  have  a  new  threat  of  an  even  more 
serious  nature. 

While  your  office  has  responsibility  for 
the  economical  operation  of  our  government, 
I  am  sure  it  Is  not  your  intent  to  ride  rough 
shod  over  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  Minn- 
esota, nor  to  ignore  the  significant  historic 
and  scenic  aspects  of  the  area  which  w .uld 
be  violated  by  building  a  modern  warehouse 
facility  near  the  Old  Port  and  on  the  enlarged 
Port  grounds. 

As  a  former  resident  of  Minnesota,  I  am 
sure  you  are  familiar  generally  with  the  Fort 
Snelling  area,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  use 
your  good  offices  to  help  us  keep  it  available 
for  eventual  transfer  to  the  state  working 
with  us  In  the  meantime,  to  find  a  suitable 
site  for  the  postal  mall  handUng  facility. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Raymond  D,   Black. 
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Minnesota  Historical  Society, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  12,  1971. 
Hon.  William  Prenzel, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  urge  you  to  exert  all  the  In- 
fiuence  you  can  to  prevent  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  from  erecting  a  bulk-mall 
facility  on  the  Parade  Ground-Polo  Groimds 
at  Port  Snelling. 

This  action  by  the  Unit€<l  States  Postal 
Service  reveals  a  callous  and  even  flagrant 
disregard  for  the  very  environmental  values 
President  Nixon  has  pledged  his  Administra- 
tion to  protect. 

There  are  at  least  9  compelling  reasons 
why  this  action  should  be  rejected, 

1.  Fort  Snelling  was  designated  as  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  in  1960. 

2.  This  area  Is  a  part  of  the  foremost  his- 
toric site  in  Minnesota — Fort  SnelUng. 

3.  The  area  is  an  Important  part  of  the 
Fort  Snelling  Historic  District,  listed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

4.  The  area  Is  within  the  authorized 
boundaries  of  Fort  Snelling  State  Park,  es- 
tablished 10  years  ago  by  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, 

5.  The  area  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  150  years  as  open  space.  It 
should  remain  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 

6.  The  proposed  facility  would  introduce 
an  undesirable  visual  Intrusion  into  an  area 
whose  long  recognized  paramount  values  are 
historical.  Its  effect  would  seriously  damage 
those  values. 

7.  The  proposed  facility  would  Introduce 
an  undesirable  audible  intrusion  into  the 
area  and  thus  further  Impair  Its  environ- 
mental qualities. 

8.  It  is  ironic  *that  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  recognized  the  historic  values 
of  Fort  Snelling  with  the  Issuance  of  a 
United  States  Commemorative  stamp  In 
October,  1970.  Less  than  six  months  later, 
It  ventures  forth  with  a  proposal  that  would 
destroy  the  very  values  commemorated  by 
Its  own  stamp. 

9.  In  oijening  much  of  the  Great  North- 
west to  settlement.  Fort  Snelling  laid  the 
foundations  for  five  states  (Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana) . 

The  logic  and  merit  of  preserving  It  for 
historical  purposes  Is  beyond  dispute. 
Best  regards. 

Russell  W.  FRiDLEr. 

Director. 


Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Minneapolis  Chapter  No.  1,  Inc., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  12, 1971. 
Hon.  William  E,  Prenzel, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Prenzel:  The  Minne- 
apolis Cliapter  of  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, consisting  of  3500  members,  has 
unanimously  gone  on  record  opposing  the 
erection  of  a  postal  service  building  on  the 
Fort  Snelling  grounds. 

This  land  is  of  historical  Interest  and  has 
been  set  aside  for  recreational  purposes  of 
our  citizens.  Therefore,  we  request  your  sup- 
port in  maintaining  Port  SnelUng  as  a 
strictly  historical  site,  which  Is  now  classified 
as  a  state  park. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  A.  Howard. 

Adjutant. 

March  3,  1971 
Hon.  WiNTON  Blotint, 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department, 

Washir.gton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Blount:   Information  has  come 

to   me   from   various    sources    Including   the 

Mlnneapwlls  newspapers  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
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ice  plans  to  locate  Its  Twin  Cities  bulk  mall 
facility  on  the  Port  SneUlng  polo  grounds 
located  within  my  congressional  district. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  various 
interests  in  the  community  and  their  con- 
gressmen be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  site  issue  before  any  final 
decision  is  made.  Local  groups,  including 
those  interested  in  Port  Snelling  State  Park 
and  employees  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion have  reservations  with  regard  to  this 
site  and  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  you. 

I  think  a  meeting  with  these  groups,  and 
then  perhaps  a  pubUc  hearing,  is  indicated 
Your  very  truly. 

Bill  Prenzel, 
Member  of  Congress. 


March  10,  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Kunzic, 

Administrator  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kcnzig:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  a  G.S.A.  form  it  1334,  for  Inter- 
agency transfer  of  land,  has  reached  the  Re- 
gional G.S.A.  office  in  Kansas  City  concern- 
ing sixty-eight  acres  of  property  on  the  Fort 
Snelling  polo  field  and  parade  grounds,  and 
that  the  Postal  Service  Is  considering  bund- 
ing a  central  postal  handling  facility  on 
this  property. 

On  March  3,  1971,  I  wrote  to  Postmaster 
General  Wlnton  Blount  requesting  that  the 
various  Interest  groups  In  the  Twin  City  area 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
site  issue  before  any  final  decision  is  made. 

I  am  again  requesting  that  such  a  meeting 
be  held  with  the  Fort  SnelUng  State  Park, 
State  of  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  other  interested  citizen 
groups 

Your  response  to  this  letter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Best  regards. 

Bill  Prenzel, 
Af  ember  of  Congress. 

March  15,  1971. 
Mr.  William  D.  RrcKELSHAus, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruckelshatts  :  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  persistent  reports  that  the  General 
Service  Administration  is  about  to  transfer 
68  acres  of  the  Fort  Snelling  polo  field  and 
parade  grounds  to  the  Postal  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  bulk  mail  facUlty. 

This  area  has  long  been  planned  for  In- 
clusion as  a  part  of  Port  Snelling  State  Park. 
This  Is  an  area  of  unusual  historic  Interest. 
Earlier  efforts  to  locate  a  GSA-VA  facUity  on 
the  parade  ground  were  defeated  but  this 
now  appears  to  have  been  but  a  skirmish  and 
the  battle  is  not  yet  won. 

I  have  asked  Postmaster  General  Wlnton 
Blount  and  GSA  Administrator  Robert  Kun- 
zlg  to  hold  up  any  final  decision  on  this  site 
until  the  various  interest  groups  In  the  Twin 
City  area  are  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

As  your  agency  reviews  this  proposed  land 
transfer.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  you  would 
use  your  Influence  with  the  respective  agen- 
cies to  insure  that  public  hearings  are  held. 
Best  regards. 

Bill  Prenzel, 
Member  of  Congress. 

March  15,  1971. 
Mr.  Russell  E.  Train, 

Council    on    Environmental    Equality,    New 

Executive   Office   Building.   Washington, 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Train  :  I  am  deeply  concerned  by 

persistent  reports  that  the  General  Services 

Administration  is  about  to  transfer  68  acres 

of  the  Fort  Snelling  polo  field  and  parade 
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grounds  to  the  Postal  Service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  bulk  mail  facility. 

This  area  has  long  been  planned  for  in- 
clusion as  a  part  of  Port  Snelling  State  Park. 
This  is  am  area  of  unusual  historic  Interest, 
Earlier  efforts  to  locate  a  GSA-VA  faculty  on 
the  parade  ground  were  defeated  but  this 
now  appears  to  have  been  but  a  skirmish  and 
the  battle  is  not  yet  won. 

I  have  asked  Postmaster  General  Wlnton 
Blount  and  GSA  Administrator  Robert  Kun- 
zlg  to  hold  up  any  final  decision  on  this  site 
until  the  various  interest  groups  in  the  Twin 
City  area  are  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

As  your  agency  reviews  this  proposed  land 
transfer.  It  would  be  very  helpful  If  you 
would  use  your  influence  with  the  respective 
agencies  to  insure  that  public  hearings  are 
held. 

Best  regards. 

Bill  F^enzel. 
Member  of  Congress. 

March  15.  1971. 
Hon.  Rogers  C,  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Interior  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Roo:  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  per- 
sistent reports  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  about  to  transfer  68  acres 
of  the  Port  Snelling  polo  field  and  parade 
grounds  to  the  Postal  Service  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  bulk  mail  facility. 

This  area  has  long  been  planned  for  In- 
clusion as  a  part  of  Port  Snelling  State  Park. 
This  Is  an  area  of  unusual  historic  interest. 
Earlier  efforts  to  locate  a  GSA-VA  facility 
on  the  parade  ground  were  defeated  but  this 
now  appears  to  have  been  but  a  skirmish 
and  the  battle  is  not  yet  won. 

Since  you  are  an  acknowledged  leader  In 
efforts  to  protect  and  preserve  our  park 
lands,  I  would  urge  that  you  use  your  in- 
fluence to  prevent  this  land  transfer  and 
second,  to  help  insure  that  the  various  inter- 
est groups  in  the  Twin  City  area  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  site  Issue. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Best  regards. 

Bill  Prenzel, 
Afember  of  Congress. 

March  16,  1971. 
Hon,  WiNTON  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  In  my 
March  3  letter  to  you  I  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  various  Interests  in  the 
Twin  City  area  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
proposed  site  for  the  new  bulk  mail  facility. 

I  vTOuld,  at  this  time,  like  to  reiterate  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  selection  of  the  Port 
SneUlng  Parade  Ground  area. 

The  plans  of  the  Department  to  buUd  the 
bulk  maU  facUity  on  the  Port  SnelUng 
Parade  Grounds  raises  very  serious  questions 
with  regard  to  the  historical  nature  of 
the  area.  In  1960  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
designated  Port  Snelling  as  a  National  His- 
toric Landmark.  The  Secretary  has  also 
placed  the  area  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

Ten  years  ago  Minnesota  established  the 
Fort  SneUlng  State  Historical  Park,  which 
some  day  hopes  to  encompass  the  Parade 
Ground  area. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  recognized  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  area  In  October, 
1970,  with  the  Issuance  of  a  United  States 
Commemorative  Stamp.  This  most  recent 
action  hardly  seems  in  keeping  with  that 
commemoration. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have  the  appro- 
priate personnel  in  the  Department  review 
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this  decision  and  seek  alternate  site  possl- 
bllities  which  I  am  sure  can  be  found  in  the 
airport  area,  which  I  understand  Is  a  key 
factor  in  site  selection.  You  may  be  assured 
that  I  wUl  do  ever3rthlng  I  can  to  assist  you 
in  your  efforts  to  find  another  site. 

The  Twin  Cities  are  unique  In  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  outstanding  historical  and 
reco-eatlonal  area  like  Port  SneUlng  located 
In  the  midst  of  a  heavy  population.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  oan  be  preserved  in  its  present 
state. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Bill  Prenzel, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PUBLIC  OUTCRY  OVER  DEFECTION 
HURTS  AGENCY'S  GOOD  NAME 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
licity which  resulted  from  the  unfortu- 
nate incident  of  the  Lithuanian  seaman 
who  wanted  to  defect  to  this  country  last 
fall  somewhat  obscured  the  splendid 
record  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  estab- 
lished In  aiding  thousands  of  refugees 
who  have  wanted  asylum  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  The  March  1971 
issue  of  the  National  Fisherman  contains 
an  article  which  bilngs  proper  attention 
to  that  record  of  service.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  it  in  the  Record  : 

Public  Outcry  Over  Defection  Hurts 
Agency's  Good  Name 
(By  WlUiam  O.  Fobs) 
The  tragic  error  made  by  the  Coast  Guard 
In  refusing  to  give  asylum  to  the  Lithuanian 
seaman  who  tried  to  escape  from  his  Rus- 
sian masters  off  Martha's  Vineyard  last  No- 
vember has  tornlshed  the  good  name  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

It  was  a  regrettable  mistake,  and  those 
involved  have  suffered  for  their  error.  How- 
ever, looking  back  on  the  events  that  followed 
the  Coast  Guard's  failure  to  help  the  escap- 
ing sailor,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  na- 
tion was  suddenly  caught  up  in  a  moment 
of  ma£6  hysteria. 

Overnight  the  Coast  Guard,  wblch  for  more 
than  180  years  has  been  saving  lives,  was 
publlcaUy  damned  from  the  President  down 
to  the  man  in  the  street  who  got  his  first- 
hand Information  from  slanted  news  stories 
and  self-righteous  editorial  writers. 

Some  Congressmen  and  Senators  thun- 
dered in  Washington  and  demanded  sacrificial 
goats— which  they  got— and  which  further 
compounded  the  errors  made  by  the  Coast 

Guard. 

One  Congressman  promised  to  introduce 
a  bUl  in  the  92nd  Congress  to  rename  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant,  the  Simas 
Kudirka,  after  the  victimized  Lithuanian 
sailor,  as  if  this  would  further  punish  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Through  all  of  the  hysteria,  the  State 
Dept.,  which  was  more  worried  about  finer 
points  of  a  fishing  treaty  than  In  providing 
the  Coast  Guard  with  firm  guidance  In  a  life- 
or-death  matter,  remained  aloof  and  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  no  Uls  from  the 
tragic  event. 

SILENCE 

It  is  regrettable,  but  during  those  days  of 
public  and  governmental  hysteria  last  No- 
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vember  and  December,  few  persooB  recalled 
(or  if  tliey  did.  they  failed  to  ipeak  up)  the 
Coast  Ouard'B  remarkable  record  of  saving 
human  Uvea — often  at  great  rlak  of  their 
own. 

Who  can  forget  bow  the  Coast  Ouard  went 
to  the  aid  of  the  14.6S1  refugees  who  Oed  their 
homes  In  Cuba  for  freedom  In  the  United 
States.  Most  Cubans  fled  their  homeland  In 
small  boats,  to  be  rescued  by  the  Coast  Guard 
who  kept  a  constant  watch  over  thetr 
troubled  waters. 

Then — as  If  there  Is  any  need  to  be  re- 
minded— there  Is  the  matter  of  everyday 
rescues  performed  by  the  Coast  Ouard.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970,  for  example,  the  Coast 
Ouard  responded  to  some  50,000  requests  for 
assistance,  aided  about  125,000  persons  and 
saved  the  Uvea  of  9.764  persons  who  were  In 
peril  on  the  seas  and  coastal  waters. 

We  would  do  well  to  recall  the  motto  of 
Coast  Ouard  rescuers: 

"You  have  to  go  out,  but  you  don't  have 
to  come  back." 


THE  LKGAL  RECOGNITION  OP  RED 
CHINA  WOULD  WEAKEN  AMERICA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  mw  HAicpsRiKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed  that  a  Member  of  Congress,  even 
in  the  other  body,  would  publicly  pro- 
pose that  the  United  States  recognize 
Red  China  as  a  lawful,  law  abiding,  de 
jure  nation.  It  is  no  such  thing.  Such 
recognition  can  only  hurt  the  United 
States  of  America  and  all  still  free  na- 
tions. Any  Member  with  a  brain  In  his 
head  cannot  help  but  know  this.  Why 
then,  would  no  less  a  person  than  a  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States 
state  his  intention  to  offer  a  resolution 
of  recognition  of  Red  China?  Surely  he 
would  not  sacrifice*  the  national  security 
on  the  alter  of  political  notoriety? 

Recognition,  for  example,  means  dip- 
lomatic recognition.  This,  in  turn,  means 
diplomatic  Immunity  to  spy  and  plot  and 
plan  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  right  inside 
the  United  States  in  privileged  sanctu- 
aries called  embassies,  with  messengers 
In  cars  carrying  diplomatic  plates,  send- 
ing the  most  vital  classified  secrets  In 
diplomatic  pouches  that  cam.ot  be  in- 
spected. Ours  Is  an  open  society.  Theirs 
la  Ironclad  controlled.  There  is  no  mu- 
tuality in  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
representatives  in  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  letup,  no 
change  In  the  objective  of  Commimist 
nations  of  the  world  to  dominate  the 
world  by  force  if  necessary.  Red  China's 
actions  in  recent  years  demonstrate  be- 
yond doubt  the  utter  enmity  of  commu- 
nism for  all  things  free  and  open. 

In  this  connnectlon  some  recent  devel- 
opments in  Mexico  are  significant.  These 
are  outlined  in  the  following  Interesting 
report  by  Evans  and  Novak  appearing  in 
today's  Washington  Post: 

Soviet  Backfise  in  Mexico 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Quite  apart  from  the  vast  effrontery  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  aborted  attempt  to  plant 
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highly  trained  Biexlcan  agents  and 
provocateurs  Inside  Mexico,  the  sudden  ex- 
posure of  the  eight-year-old  plot  may  have 
a  profound  antl-Sovlet  reaction  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Moscow's  diplomatic  probing  with  tradi- 
tionally antl-Communlst  governments  In  the 
hemisphere,  just  on  the  verge  of  success.  Is 
now  endangered  by  the  Soviet  cloak-and- 
dagger  maneuver.  The  facts  of  that  maneu- 
ver, breathtaking  In  Its  audacity,  are  just 
now  coming  into  focus. 

In  1963,  under  auspices  of  the  Mexican- 
Soviet  cultural  exchange  agreement,  the 
Sovlet-Mezlean  Cultural  Institute  In  Mexico 
City  chose  the  first  batch  of  promising  left- 
wing  Mexican  students  for  a  four-year 
scholarship  at  Moscow's  Patrice  Lumumba 
Institute.  The  central  figure  selecting  these 
first  10  students  was  the  second  secretary  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  (one  of 
the  five  Soviet  "diplomats"  now  expelled  by 
the  Mexican  government ) . 

After  the  four-year  university  course,  dur- 
ing which  they  underwent  indoctrination  in 
Communist  Party  and  revolutionary  tactics, 
the  10  students  asked  for  field  training  In 
Emtigovernment  subversion.  They  formed 
themselves  Into  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement, 

But  Moscow  would  not  provide  this  revolu- 
tionary training  In  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
If  discovered,  the  Mexican  government  would 
Instantly  retaliate. 

To  keep  Soviet  himds  clean,  the  students 
were  sent  by  rail  to  East  Oermany,  where 
they  acquired  North  Korean  passports.  They 
returned  to  Moscow  and  then  fiew,  via  Soviet 
Aeroflot  Airline,  to  Pyongyang,  capital  of 
North  Korea. 

In  Korea,  they  were  given  six  months' 
training  In  guerrilla  tactics,  at  a  location 
far  from  the  prying  eyes  of  diplomats.  Their 
training  completed,  they  threw  away  their 
passports,  fiew  back  to  Moscow  and  returned 
to  Mexico  on  their  Mexican  passports.  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  all  this  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  Soviet  complicity. 

Two  more  groups,  totaling  19  Mexican 
students,  followed  the  precise  course  of  the 
first  10.  Back  In  Mexico,  they  set  up  eight 
clandestine  training  centers,  most  in  remote 
provincial  towns,  and  started  recruiting. 
Mexican  counterintelligence  agents  un- 
covered the  plot  and  arrested  approximately 
one-third  of  the  revolutionary  students  10 
days  ago. 

The  official  reaction  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, probably  the  most  sophisticated  in 
Latin  America,  was  highly  unusual  public 
Indignation.  Five  Soviet  diplomats  were 
declared  personna  non  grata  and  sent  home. 
Beyond  that,  the  affair  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  Soviet  standing  throughout  the 
hemisphere — as    In    Venezuela. 

Venezuela  has  been  a  key  Soviet  target 
for  subversion,  financed  partly  through  So- 
viet aid  to  Communist  Cuba,  partly  through 
Eastern  European  Soviet  satellites,  .attempt- 
ing to  warm  relations  with  Caracas  by  ex- 
changing diplomatic  delegations,  Moscow 
finally  reached  agreement  last  December 
after  tortuous  negotiations  conducted  Inter- 
mittently for  almost  20  ypar.s. 

That  agreement  limits  Soviet  personnel  In 
the  new  embassy  to  15.  Including  cooks  and 
chauffeurs.  So  far,  only  three  Soviet  diplo- 
mats have  actually  taken  up  residence.  With 
the  explosive  Soviet  subversion  against 
Mexico  now  surfaced,  Venezuela  will  un- 
doubtedly clamp  additional  restrictions  on 
the  new  Russian  embassy. 

In  Costa  Rica,  a  30-year  ban  on  Soviet 
diplomatic  activity  was  lifted  several  months 
ago,  but  no  Russians  have  yet  arrived.  Against 
the  Mexican  backdrop,  Costa  Rica — a  tradi- 
tional democratic  bastion  In  Central  Amer- 
ica— may  have  second  thoughts  (despite 
January  ratification  of  a  surplus  coffee- 
purchase  agreement  with  Moscow) . 
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Likewise,  the  Russians  have  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  sign  a  cultural  agree- 
ment with  Colombia,  which  renewed  dip- 
lomatlc  relations  with  the  Soviets  In  1968. 
The  agreement  was  signed  last  summer  but 
It  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Colombian 
parliament. 

All  'these  careful  diplomatic  probes  by 
Moscow  are  now  endangered  by  Moscow's 
patronage  of  the  aborted  Mexican  affair.  Just 
how  much  they  are  endangered  Is  evident 
m  the  formal  Soviet  response  to  Mexico's 
expulsion  of  the  five  Soviet  diplomats.  Unable 
to  deny  the  facts,  the  Russians  blamed  tb^ 
embarrassing  affair  on  "pKjwers" — that  Is  for- 
eign countries — "that  are  opposed  to  Soviet- 
Mexican  relations." 

What  powers?  What  motivation?  The  Rus- 
sians can't  answer  that  question. 


MAfJEUVERS  OF  UNION  CARBIDE 
CORP.  IN  REACTION  TO  FEDERAL 
AIR  POLLUTION  DIRECnVES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  R.  L.  Os- 
bom,  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic 
Workers  Union  has  recently  written  me 
concerning  tlie  maneuvers  of  Union  Car- 
bide Corp.  in  reaction  to  Federal  air  pol- 
lution directives.  I  commend  Mr.  Os- 
born  for  his  courageous  and  public- 
minded  statement  concerning  the  ex- 
ploitation of  workers'  fears  by  the  com- 
pany. I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

His  statement  follows: 

On.,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union. 

Martinez,  Calif.,  March  17, 1971. 
Ms.  Jesomx  R.  Waldix, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  Under  orders 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  air 
pollution  from  its  power  generating  plant  at 
Marietta.  Ohio,  Union  Carbide  Corporation 
has  threatened  to  reduce  its  work  force  by 
approximately  125  persons  In  the  near  future 
and  by  another  600  next  year  In  the  power 
plant  and  Its  adjacent  ferro-alloys  and  plas- 
tics plants. 

The  company  asserted  that  It  would  be 
forced  to  curtail  operations  to  this  degree 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  government 
orders. 

We  view  this  threat  by  Union  Carbide 
Corporation  as  a  cruel  exploitation  of  the 
security  fears  of  working  people. 

Carbide  Is  a  corporation  with  assets  of 
nearly  $3.5  billion,  with  1969  sales  of  $2.9 
billion  and  with  1969  net  profits  of  $188J 
million. 

It  has  been  asked  to  make  technically 
feasible  adjustments  to  Its  power  plant  facili- 
ties In  order  to  reduce  the  outpouring  of  sul- 
fur oxides  and  fly  ash  Into  the  environment. 

Instead  of  using  a  small  portion  of  these 
assets  to  Improve  Its  facilities  In  a  spirit  of 
good  cltlzenhip.  Carbide  threatens  to  termi- 
nate the  work  of  approximately  625  bread- 
winners In  a  time  of  serious  unemployment. 
Whether  Carbide  actually  Intends  to  curtail 
Its  profitable  operations  In  Marietta  to  this 
extent  or  If  it  voices  this  threat  only  as  a 
political  ploy  to  bring  community  pressure 
against  the  Federal  order,  we  do  not  know. 
In  either  case,  it  represents  another  example 
of  corporate  attempt  to  force  the  working 
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people  to  bear  the  burden  of  sacrifice  when- 
ever sacrifice  la  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest. 

It  would  be  easy  for  this  union  and  Ita 
members  to  yield  to  this  preasure  from  the 
company  and  to  join  with  the  company  In 
opposing  the  air  pollution  reduction  orders 
in  order  to  assure  the  job  security  of  Its 
oiembers.  We  refuse,  however,  to  yield  to  thla 
preaeure.  As  a  matter  of  both  good  citizen- 
ship and  of  self  respect,  we  condemn  this 
threat  by  Union  Carbide.  We  ask  the  entire 
labor  movement  to  Join  us  In  this  posture. 
We  solicit  the  support  of  all  people  of  good 
wUl. 

With  rare  exceptions — and  certainly  the 
Uarletta  facilities  of  Union  Carbide  are  not 
exceptions — environmental  pollution  can  be 
sharply  reduced  or  eliminated  In  existing 
plants.  The  option  Is  not  to  pollute  or  to 
shut  down;  the  third  and  sensible  option  Is 
to  clean  up  existing  facilities  and  to  continue 
operating  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  L.  OSBORN, 

Seoretary-Treaaurer. 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  OP  "AIR  WAVE 
POLLUTION" 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  incredible  Federal  grants  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  v/itness  since  com- 
ing to  Washington  was  made  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  by  the  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  program  of  the 
Etepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  v.hich  gave  $35,480  to  Paciflca 
Foundation  station  KPFK  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

While  a  State  senator  in  California, 
I  received  numerous  complaints  about 
the  broadcasting  practices  of  both 
KPFK  and  KPFA  in  San  Francisco,  the 
other  Paciflca  Foundation  station  In 
California.  Many  citizens  deeply  resented 
the  use  of  the  public  air  waves  for  broad- 
casting material  which  they  considered 
both  obscene  and  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  They  will  surely  find  It  almost 
unbelievable  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  now  funding  station  KPFK  with 
their  tax  money. 

Upon  checking  with  the  director  of  the 
Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities 
Branch,  Raymond  J.  Stanley,  who  au- 
thorized this  grant,  we  found  that  Mr. 
Stanley's  office  had  not  checked  the  com- 
plaint files  at  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  nor  was  his  office 
aware  of  the  hearings  which  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  held  on 
the  Paciflca  Foundation  in  1963. 

Mr.  Stanley  promised  to  peruse  the 
Senate  hearings.  But  after  doing  so,  he 
informed  us  that  his  acquaintance  with 
the  material  contained  in  the  1963  Senate 
report  hud  not  altered  his  views  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  grant  to  KPFK  and  had, 
in  fact,  made  him  more  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  station's  application. 
This  is  astounding. 

The  Senate  hearinijs  established  that 
tne  Paciflca  Foundation  stations,  at  the 
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time  KPFK,  KPFA,  and  WBAI  in  New 
York — a  fourth  one  has  subsequently 
been  added  in  Houston — regularly  car- 
ried commentaries  by  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 
Radio  KPFK  regularly  featured  Dorothy 
Healey,  at  that  time  southern  California 
chairman  of  the  CPU8A,  while  the  Pacif- 
lca station  in  San  Prandsco  carried 
Steve  Murdock,  a  writer  for  the  Com- 
munist west  coast  paper  People's  World. 
WBAI  In  New  York  featured  Herbert 
Aptheker,  long-time  Communist  Party 
functionary  and  theoretician.  All  three 
stations  carried  Soviet  expert  William 
M.  MandeU  who  has  been  identified 
imder  oath  as  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber and  took  the  fifth  amendment  when 
given  the  opportunity  to  refute  this 
charge.  This  is  but  a  sample. 

The  Paciflca  policy  of  using  the  public 
air  waves  In  the  United  States  to  carry 
the  line  of  an  organization  officially 
found  by  the  Congress  to  be  directed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  operating  primarily 
to  advance  the  objectives  of  the  world 
Communist  movement,  was  explicitly 
stated  by  Trevor  Thomas,  then  acting 
president  of  the  Paciflca  Foundation, 
imder  questioning  by  Jay  Sourwine,  chief 
counsel  for  the  Senate  subcommittee: 

Mr.  SoTTBWiNZ.  You  offer  a  platform  for 
every  point  of  view  Including  members  of  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Including  members  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

During  these  same  hearings  the  then 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Paciflca 
Foundation,  Jerome  Shore,  took  the  flf  th 
amendment  over  90  times  when  ques- 
tioned about  his  o^VTi  Commimist  Party 
affiliation. 

Today  Paciflca  stations  continue  to 
make  essentially  the  same  use  of  the 
public  air  waves  as  they  did  in  1963. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  reasonable 
man  can  doubt  that  taxpayers*  dollars 
should  not  be  used  to  subsidize  these  sta- 
tions. The  $35,480  grant  to  KPFK  was  a 
clear  misuse  of  Federal  fimds.  Since  the 
three  other  Paciflca  stations  have  now 
also  applied  for  Federal  grants,  I  would 
suggest  that  those  not  wishing  their  tax 
dollars  to  be  used  to  support  this  type 
of  broadcasting  make  their  feeUngs 
known  to  their  Representatives  in 
Congress. 


A  MIDEAST  PEACE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Moses  Krivis  of  West- 
bury,  N.Y.,  hEis  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  very 
thoughtful  letter  he  recently  wrote  to  the 
President.  I  was  so  impressed  by  Mr. 
Krivis'  letter,  and  his  analysis  of  our 
involvement  and  interest  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues : 
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N«w  Yo«K,  N.Y., 

March  19,1971. 
The  President  Rickabs  M.  Nixon. 
White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mr.  PsEarnxNT:  I  req>ectfully  submit 
that  you  are  about  to  make  one  of  the  great 
blunders  of  your  administration  in  In^xMlng 
a  Mideast  peace  on  Israel.  The  Secretary 
Rogers  terms  that  will  compel  Israel  to  with- 
draw to  Indefensible  borders  In  return  for  a 
worthless  piece  of  paper  signed  by  Arab 
rulers  who  may  be  temporarily  in  power.  Is 
storing  up  future  trouble  for  either  you  or 
your  successor  in  ofllce.  (I  remember  a  simi- 
lar piece  of  paper  which  Chamberlain  waved 
aloft  at  a  British  airport  just  before  Munich 
led  to  World  Warn). 

The  UJf.  guarantees  of  Indefensible  Israel 
borders  are  worthless,  when  enforcement 
thereof  wUl  depend  on  Rxisalan-French  pres- 
ence In  the  police  forces  set  up  to  guard 
these  borders.  The  argument  presented  by 
Secretary  Rogers  that  American  troops  will 
be  physically  stationed  In  that  police  force 
In  order  to  guard  against  Arab-Russian- 
French  treachery  overlooks  the  realities 
which  will  face  any  future  American  Presi- 
dent when  attacks  are  made  across  these  in- 
defensible borders. 

Your  fears  of  American-Russian  confronta- 
tion will  be  realized  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
as  American  soldiers  will  be  obliged  to  cross 
these  Indefensible  borders  In  pursuit  of  Arab 
marauders  and  terrorists  who  will  continue, 
with  Russian  connivance  and  help,  to  ter- 
rorlEe  Israeli  kibbutzim  and  civilian  centers. 
The  Berlin  airlift  that  resulted  from  Russian 
confrontation  with  American  soldiers  In 
Berlin  Illustrates  the  danger  Into  which  you 
are  heading.  The  constant  crossing  of  Israeli 
borders  by  Al  Fatah  forces,  at  the  present 
time,  Illustrates  the  other  danger  Into  which 
you  are  heading. 

A  projection  Into  the  near  future  Is  In 
order.  What  other  choice  would  be  open  to 
you  other  than  to  convene  a  Security  Coun- 
cil meeting  which  will  result  In  a  Russian 
veto  of  any  resolution  that  would  not  meet 
with  their  approval  of  condemnation  of  the 
Arab  marauders?  Our  recent  memories  of 
Pederenko's  thwarting  of  a  simple  resolution 
In  the  Security  Council,  calling  for  endorse- 
ment of  U.  Thant's  mission  to  contain  Nasser, 
before  June  5,  1967,  is  vivid  In  all  of  us. 

If  such  a  non-resolution  of  the  peace  vio- 
lations were  to  result,  how  could  you,  in 
American  conscience,  deter  the  Israelis  from 
crossing  these  indefensible  borders  In  pursuit 
of  the  Arab  peace  breakers?  You,  or  any 
other  American  President,  would  be  faced 
with  one  of  a  few  choices: 

( 1 )  The  use  of  American  physical  force 
against  the  Israelis  to  prevent  them  from 
crossing  these  Indefensible  borders,  or 

(2)  Withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
the  American-Russian  confrontation  scene, 
or 

(3^  Order  American  soldiers  to  Join  the 
Israelis  in  a  war  to  kill  Arabs,  Russians, 
French  or  whoever  might  resist  the  Israeli 
crossing  of  these  indefensible  borders. 

Thus  you  will  have  one  of  three  events 
taltlng  place  (a)  Fratricide — Americans  kill- 
ing lEraells  and  vice  versa,  (b)  a  Munich 
like  abandonment  of  Israel  In  Its  sale  down 
the  Nile,  (ct  Americans  and  Israelis  killing 
and  being  killed  by  .^rabs  and  their  Russian 
allies. 

Under  the  last  stated  situation  you  may 
have  the  start  of  World  War  III,  about  which 
Secretary  Rogers  has  recently  been  talking. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  Is  that  the  Rogers 
peace  plan  of  withdrawal  to  Indefensible 
borders  has  to  surely  result  in  direct  Ameri- 
can-Russian confrontation.  By  facing  Rus- 
sian soldiers  in  a  peace  keeping  force  with 
American  soldiers  the  actual  physical  con- 
frontation will  take  place.  A  spark  might 
ignite  actual  killing.  No  sweeping  under  the 
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rug  of  that  actuality  will  make  It  disappear. 
Such  an  actuality  Is  being  urged  by  Secre- 
tary Rogers.  Mi.  President,  you  should  take 
pause  and  consider  the  consequences  of  forc- 
ing Israel  to  indefensible  borders  before  It  Is 
too  late. 

The  historical  evolution  of  your  policy  vls- 
a-vla  Israel  started  with  (1)  tipping  the 
balance  of  power  In  favor  of  Israel,  before 
your  election,  (2)  the  even-handedness  report 
of  your  appointed   emissary,  Mr.   Scranton, 

(3)  no  Imposition  of  peace  terms  on  Israel, 

(4)  support  Of  Secretary  Rogers'  proposal  of 
Israeli   withdrawal   to   Indefensible   borders. 

(5)  flnally,  withdrawal  to  the  pre-l9e7  bor- 
ders (with  Inconsequential  changes)  which 
we  all  know  are  Indefensible  and  which  led 
to  the  Six-day  War  and  (6)  the  unspoken 
referral  to  Israeli  arm-twisting,  despite  Mr. 
Slsco's  denials,  leading  to  an  imposed  peace 
which  Israel  must  accept,  or  else  the  U.S. 
Will  withdraw  Its  support  of  Israel. 

If  Israel  Is  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
'  "or  else"  dictation  by  Messrs.  Rogers  and 
Slsco.  your  Administration  will  be  saved 
from  repeating  the  blunders  of  President 
Elsenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  In  1957. 
when  they,  under  threat  of  sanctions.  Im- 
posed their  wills  on  Israel  to  withdraw  from 
the  very  same  territory  now  held  by  Israel. 
That  1967  Israeli  withdrawal,  reluctantly 
made  by  Ben  Ourlon,  lead  directly  to  the 
1967  Six-day  War.  The  fact  that  both  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  ad- 
mitted, after  the  fact,  that  they  had  griev- 
ously blundered,  should  cause  you  to  take 
pause  and  ask  yourself  "am  I  blundering 
now?" 

Your  emphasis  on  withdrawal  Is  sighted 
on  the  wrong  withdrawal.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  your  policy  should  be  (1)  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  Russian  presence  in  Egypt,  as 
advocated  by  Senator  Jackson,  (2)  accom- 
panied by  an  Israeli  withdrawal  to  defen- 
sible borders.  The  first  should  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  second. 

The  American  people  and  the  entire  world 
knows  that  the  only  reason  why  peace  has 
not  been  established  in  the  Mideast  Is  the 
Russian  presence  there.  If  Russia  had  not 
Intervened  In  1956  there  would  have  been 
a  permanent,  viable  fjeace  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs  at  this  time.  More  and  more  west 
bank  Arabs  are  unofBclally  urging  Israel  not 
to  withdraw.  They  do  not  want  substitu- 
tion of  Jordanian  or  Al  Fatah  rule  for  that 
of  Israel. 

The  1956  Elsenhower-Dulles  Intervention 
against  Britain  and  Prance  and  against 
Israel  unwittingly  performed  for  Russia  what 
she  least  expected — American  unoflBclal  con- 
firmation of  Russia's  presence  in  the  Mideast. 
The  succeeding  events  In  the  next  15  years 
has  lead  to  an  Increasing  Russian  presence 
In  the  area,  which  has  already  assumed  the 
proportion  of  a  permanent  Russian  naval 
confrontation  with  our  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Medltteranean. 

Your  present  Mideast  course  has  brought 
the  American  position  around  360  degrees  to 
the  Elsenhower-Dulles  blunder.  Any  Ifs,  ands 
and  buts  tied  into  "UN  guarantees",  "Pour 
Power  Guarantees",  "International  Police 
Forces"  beg  the  real  and  positive  question — 
Is  the  U.S.  warding  off  or  accelerating  an 
American-Russian  confrontation  in  the  Mid- 
east. I  respectfully  submit  that  your  present 
policy  will  accelerate  that  confrontation. 

The  lightnlng-Uke  1967  Israeli  military 
victory  saved  President  Johnson  from  the 
embarrassment  of  explaining  away  his 
administration's  Ineptness  in  enforcing  the 
Elsenhower-Dulles  guarantees  of  Israeli  naval 
passage  through  the  Straits  of  Tiran.  A 
continuation  of  your  present  course  which 
has  to  lead  to  an  Imposed  "peace  settlement" 
will  result  In  embarrassment  for  you  or  some 
future  American  President  to  explain  away 
to  the  entire  world  that  America  is  a  paper 
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tiger  which  does  not  stand  by  Us  friends.  Any 
undermining  of  Israeli  strength  Is  an  under- 
mining of  America's  strength  with  the  con- 
comitant strengthening  of  Russia,  which  If 
she  Is  not  our  enemy,  certainly  Is  not  our 
friend. 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  country  where  its 
lowliest  citizen  can  speak  to  its  President  and 
show  bis  disagreement  with  him,  while  at 
the  same  time  honoring  the  man  and  the 
pKjeltlon  he  holds.  May  the  Lord  give  you 
wisdom  and  watch  over  all  of  us. 
Yours  sincerely, 

MOSES  ICrivis. 
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QUAKER  OATS  LAUDED  FOR 
LINCOLN  FILM 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  the  Illinois  congressional  dele- 
gation sponsored  a  bipartisan  tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  hosting  the  world 
premiere  of  a  documentary  film,  shown 
at  Ford's  Theatre. 

The  film,  produced  by  David  L.  Wolper, 
was  entitled  "They've  Killed  President 
Lincoln!"  The  premiere  was  attended  by 
more  than  250  Members  of  the  House 
and  22  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
film  was  so  well  received  that  it  became 
necessary  to  schedule  four  showings — 
two  at  Ford's  and  two  at  Fort  Leslie  J. 
McNalr. 

These  days  we  hear  much  about  the 
vapidity  of  television  and  the  lack  of 
aesthetic  concerns  by  businesses  which 
transform  much  of  commercial  television 
into  a  wasteland.  Some  of  these  criti- 
cisms are,  unfortunately,  true.  But  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  shows  that  some 
businesses  view  their  television  responsi- 
bilities as  part  of  their  social  obligations. 
In  the  forefront  of  these  firms  is  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  fi- 
nanced the  Lincoln  production  as  one  of 
a  series  of  excellent  television  offerings. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Stuart.  Jr.,  is  the  president 
of  Quaker  Oats  and  Kenneth  Mason,  a 
group  vice  president,  had  major  respon- 
sibilities for  the  progrram. 

In  addition  to  the  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
the  Illinois  delegation  is  indebted  to 
Ralph  Newman,  president  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Book  Store  of  Chicago, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Ford's  Theatre 
Society,  and  who  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies;  and  to  Mrs.  Don  Hewitt, 
president  of  the  Ford's  Theatre  Society, 
who  cooperated  in  securing  this  distin- 
guished theatre  for  the  evening. 

In  addition  to  financing  and  sponsoring 
the  Lincoln  film,  the  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
distributed  to  86,000  schools — ranging 
from  elementary  to  college,  including 
public,  private,  and  parochial — a  study 
guide.  The  guide  was  beautifully  written 
and  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction 
to  a  sophisticated  study  of  one  of  our 
greatest  Presidents.  Portions  of  the  study 
guide  include  the  following: 

Aim:  To  explore  the  mystery  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  To  understand  how  the  rule  of 
law  guarantees  that  ■government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  this  earth." 


SUOOESTEO    AfriVlTlES   BETORE   VIEVtnNO 

When  lilacs  last  In  the  dooryard  bloom'd. 
And  the  great  star  early  dropp'd  In  the  west- 
ern sky  In  the  night, 
I  mourn'd,  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever- 
returning  spring, 

— Walt  Whitman. 

"On  May  4  of  this  year  1865  anno  Domini," 
Carl  Sandburg  wrote:  "A  procession  moved 
with  its  hearse  from  the  state  capltol  to  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery.  .  .  .  Blsliop  Matthew  Simp, 
son  In  a  moving  oration  spoke  as  an  in- 
terpreter  and  foreteller:  'There  are  moment! 
which  Involve  In  themselves  eternities.  There 
are  instants  which  seem  to  contain  genu 
which  shall  develop  and  bloom  forever.  Such 
a  moment  came  in  the  tide  of  time  to  our 
land  when  a  question  must  be  settled,  affect- 
ing all  the  powers  of  the  earth.  The  cont«rt 
was  for  human  freedom.  Not  for  this  republic 
merely,  not  for  the  Union  simply,  but  to 
decide  whether  the  i>«ople.  as  a  people,  in 
their  entire  majesty,  were  destined  to  be 
the  Governments  or  whether  they  were  to  be 
subject  to  tyrants  or  aristocrats,  or  to  clau 
rule  of  any  kind.  This  Is  the  great  question 
for  which  we  have  been  fighting,  and  it« 
decision  Is  at  hand,  and  the  result  of  thl» 
contest  will  affect  the  ages  to  come!'" 

Read  the  story  of  the  "long,  bony,  sad 
man"  who  was  to  affect  the  aiges  to  come, 
who  "floated  down  the  Sangamon  River  In 
a  frail  canoe  in  the  spring  of  1831.  Like  t 
piece  of  driftwood,"  his  law  partner  and 
biographer,  Herndon,  later  wrote,  "he  lodged 
at  last,  without  a  history,  strange,  pennUeee 
and  alone." 

"But  supp>ose,"  Edgar  Lee  Masters  asks, 
"there  had  been  no  dam,  no  village  of  kind 
and  hearty  people  up  the  hill,  no  RuUedge 
Inn,  no  fiddlers,  no  Bowling  Green,  no  Jack 
Kelso,  no  Hannah  Armstrong  with  whom  to 
mingle  what  was  kindred  in  him  with  their 
lives  and  with  the  dreams  of  Indian  Creek 
and  Sandridge?  Suppose  the  people  of  the 
village  had  turned  the  wanderer  away,  in- 
stead of  taking  him  into  their  hospitality. 
Suppose  they  had  not  sustained  him  eco- 
nomically, and  sent  him  to  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature, and  given  him  leisure  to  read  Black- 
stone  under  the  oak  trees.  .  .  ?"  If  he  had 
not  spent  those  six  years  in  New  Salem, 
"where  Jack  Kelso  fished  and  hunted  for  a 
living,  where  Harvey  Ross  brought  the  mall 
on  horseback  from  Springfield  on  his  way 
to  Lewlstown  and  the  Spoon  River  country, 
where  the  Clary's  Grove  boys  rode  into  toira 
and  assembled  at  the  grocery  store  for  drink* 
and  talk  .  .  .  without  these  people,  without 
what  they  were  to  Lincoln,"  would  the  future 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  have   been  the  same? 

What  had  his  boyhood  been  like  before 
he  arrived  at  New  Salem? 

"I  Induced  my  husband  to  jiermlt  Abe  to 
read  and  study  at  home  as  well  as  at  school." 
Abe's  stepmother  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  said 
in  1865.  "At  first  he  was  not  easily  reconciled 
to  it,  but  finally  he  too  seemed  willing  to 
encourage  him  to  a  certain  extent.  Abe  was  a 
dutiful  son  to  me  always,  and  we  took  par- 
ticular care  when  he  was  reading  not  to  dis- 
turb him — would  let  him  read  on  and  on  till 
he  quit  of  his  own  accord." 

"The  books  within  his  reach  were  few, 
Hamilton  Wright  Mable  points  out,  but 
they  were  among  the  best.  First  and  foremoe* 
was  that  collection  of  great  literature  in  prose 
and  verse,  the  Bible.  .  .  .  This  literature  Lin- 
coln knew  intimately,  familiarly,  fruitfully; 
as  Shnkespeare  knew  It  in  an  earlier  version, 
and  as  Tennyson  knew  It  and  was  dteply  in- 
fluenced by  it." 

How  old  was  Abe  Lincoln  when  he  opened 
his  first  copy  of  Blackstone's  Laws? 

At  the  age  of  29,  the  promise  and  the  prob- 
lems of  self-government  concerned  Abe 
Lincoln  deeply.  Read  his  address  before  the 
Young  Men's  Lyceum  of  Springfield,  as  early 
as  1838,  in  which  he  urged:  '.  .  .  let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to 
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trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to 
tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's 
liberty."  Why  did  he  stress  that  bad  laws 
should  be  repealed,  but  while  on  the  books 
they  should  be  "religiously  observed"? 

In  the  October  1858  debate  with  Stephen 
Douglas  Lincoln  said:  "They  are  the  two 
principles  that  have  stood  face  to  face  from 
the  beginning  of  time  and  will  ever  continue 
to  struggle.  The  one  Is  the  common  right  of 
humanity,  and  the  other  the  divine  right  of 
fclngs.  It  Is  the  same  principle  In  whatever 
shape  it  develops  Itself.  It  Is  the  same  spirit 
that  said,  'You  work  and  toU  and  earn  bread , 
and  I'll  eat  It.'  No  matter  In  what  shape  It 
comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king 
who  seeks  to  bestride  the  people  of  his  own 
nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor, 
or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for 
enslaving  another  race.  It  is  the  same  tyran- 
nical principle  .  .  ." 

But  on  April  14,  1876,  Frederick  Douglass 
said:  "He  was  preeminently  the  white  man's 
President,  entirely  willing  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  his  administration  to 
deny,  postpone,  and  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
humanity  in  the  colored  people. . .  To  protect, 
defend,  and  perpetuate  slavery  In  the  states 
where  it  existed  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not 
less  ready  than  any  other  President  to  draw 
the  sword  of  the  nation.  .  .  Our  faith  In 
(him  was  often  taxed  and  strained  to  the 
uttermost,  but  it  never  failed." 

Bead  Abraham  Lincoln's  own  words,  spo- 
ken as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
How  do  you  explain  the  seeming  inconsist- 
encies of  which  Douglass  speaks?  Why  were 
Douglass  and  his  people,  despite  the  fact 
that  their  faith  was  "often  taxed  and 
strained  to  the  uttermost,"  able  to  believe 
Abe  Lincoln?  Read  the  First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress of  March  4,  1861,  In  which  Lincoln 
said:  "I  declare  that  'I  have  no  purpose,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  Interfere  with  the  In- 
stitution of  slavery  In  the  States  where  It 
exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do 
so,  and  I  have  no  Inclination  to  do  so.'  " 

Why  did  Lincoln  believe  he  had  "no  lawful 
right"  to  interfere  with  the  Institution  of 
slavery  in  the  states  In  which  It  existed? 
Why  did  he  write  Horace  Greeley:  ".  .  . 
If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing 
any  slave.  I  would  do  It;  and  if  I  could  save 
It  by  freeing  all  the  siavee,  I  would  do  it;  and 
if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  ...  I 
have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my 
view  of  ofnclal  duty,  and  I  intend  no  modi- 
fication of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish 
that  all  men,  everywhere,  could  be  free"? 

Read  his  speech  at  the  Cooper  Union  in 
February,  1860,  In  which  he  stated:  "It  Is 
surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution  .  .  . 
understood  this  question  Just  a?  well  and 
even  better  than  we  do  now.  [Let  us]  speak 
as  they  spoke,  and  act  as  they  acted  upon 
it  ...  as  an  evil  not  to  be  extended,  but 
to  be  tolerated  said  protected  only  because 
of  and  so  far  as  its  actual  presence  among  us 
mikes  that  toleration  and  protection  a  ne- 
cessity. Let  all  the  guaranties  those  fathers 
gave  it  be  not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and 
fairly  maintained." 

What  relationship  do  you  see  between  Lin- 
coln's view  of  his  "official  duty,"  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  despite  his  "oft-ex- 
pressed personal  wish"  and  the  views  of  the 
the  29  year  old  Lincoln,  when  he  stated 
".  .  .  let  every  man  remember  that  to  vio- 
late the  law  Is  ...  to  tear  the  charter  of 
his  own  and  his  children's  liberty" — that  bad 
laws  should  be  repealed,  but  while  on  the 
books  they  should  be  "religiously  observed"? 

".  .  .  we  were  .  .  .  willing,"  Douglass  said, 
"to  allow  the  President  all  the  latitude  of 
time,  phraseology,  and  every  honorable  de- 
vice that  statesmanship  might  require." 

Do  you  believe  Frederick  Douglass  under- 
stood, with  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Importance 
of  the  rule  of  law  If  all  men  were  to  be  free? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SYNOPSIS 

History  Is  untidy.  It  obscures  as  much  as 
It  shows.  Looking  at  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  105  years  later,  we  are  still 
faced  with  incomplete  answers  and  unan- 
swered questions.  c5n  Lincoln's  birthday,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  they've  klUed  President  Lincoln!, 
a  television  special  of  exceptional  authen- 
ticity reexamines  the  events  that  historians 
still  dispute. 

In  a  unique  Innovation,  modern  doctimen- 
tary  techniques  recreate  what  newsreel  cam- 
eras might  have  recorded  had  they  existed 
a  century  ago,  when  violence  was  substituted 
for  law  and  the  man  who  might  have  depo- 
larized a  divided  nation  was  dead. 

FOR  FURTHER  EXPLORATION 

Carl  Sandburg,  when  Interviewed  on  NBC 
by  Edward  Stanley,  said  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
"He's  a  titanic  character  with  mystery  at- 
taching to  him — all  the  mystery  that  at- 
taches to  the  word  'democracy'  and  that  other 
phrase.  'The  American  Dream.'  It's  there  In 
him  more  than  In  any  other  one  man.  Jeffer- 
son had  It  greatly,  Washington  too.  But  some 
how  or  other  Lincoln  Is  closer  to  the  people 
and  he's  closer  to  storm — a  kind  of  storm 
that  we're  going  through  now.  In  a  certain 
sense  there's  a  global  Civil  War  going  on  now 
and  he  was  the  mastermind  of  an  awful  Civil 
War — a  war  of  brothers.  ...  I  think  Lincoln 
is  valued  on  account  of  more  than  a  million 
words  that  he  wrote  and  spoke  and  that 
wonderful  record  of  his — more  than  a  million 
words  and  all  of  it  holds  good  for  this 
present  hour  ...  I  think  Lincoln  understood 
the  balances  required  in  a  democracy  between 
freedom  and  that  other  word  'responsibility.' 
He  loved  and  spoke  that  word  'resp>onsiblllty' 
nearly  as  often  as  he  did  the  word  'freedom,' 
and  you  can't  have  one  without  the  other. 
Too  many  forget  that.  I  think  of  one  of  his 
sentences  In  a  message  to  Congress  in  1862: 
'In  times  like  the  present  men  should  utter 
nothing  for  which  they  would  not  willingly 
be  responsible  through  time  and  eternity."  " 

Read  some  of  the  "more  than  a  million 
words"  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  and  spoke. 
Which  of  them  do  you  find  most  meaningful 
for  "times  like  the  present"?  How  does  his 
heritage  live  on  for  you? 


THE  PITFALLS  OF  USING  CLOSED- 
CIRCUIT  TELECASTS  FOR  PROFIT 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SPORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
has  been  replete  in  the  past  few  weeks 
with  articles  regarding  the  Ali-Frazier 
fight.  Of  special  note  are  those  articles 
which  point  out  the  implications  of  using 
closed-circuit  telecasts  for  profit  in 
sports  endeavors.  I  ask  permission  to 
place  three  articles  in  the  Record  today 
which  deal  with  the  pitfalls  of  such  pro- 
graming. 

James  Reston  hits  the  nub  of  the  prob- 
lem when  he  points  out  that  there  clearly 
are  dangers  concerning  "high  priced 
closed-circuit  sporting  spectaculars."  Mr. 
Reston  says: 

What  the  closed-circuit  system  does  is  to 
Increase  the  revenues  while  reducing  the 
number  of  people  who  can  afford  to  see  the 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  are  clear 
but  the  solution  is  quite  another  story. 
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The  Congress  has  the  duty  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  "TV  medium  once  opened 
to  all,  regardless  of  station  .  .  ."  does  not 
become  a  restricted  instrument.  James 
Reston  argues  this  can  be  done  by  "fair 
legislation,  that  will  avoid  the  repetition 
or  spread  of  the  practice."  Lindley  H. 
Clark,  Jr.,  argues: 

One  legislative  stop  that  Isn't  needed,  how- 
ever, Is  to  bar  professional  sports  from  pay 
television. 

I  believe  the  solution  is  somewhere  in 
between.  We  in  Congress  must  e:uarantee 
that  Americ£.ns  will  continue  to  receive 
the  usual  sports  events,  such  as  profes- 
sional football,  basketball,  baseball,  and 
hockey,  free  of  charge.  We  should  also 
guarantee  that  those  who  wish  to  pay  to 
see  a  professional  fight  or  other  event 
on  subscription  television  should  have 
this  opportunity.  What  seems  clear  is 
that  we  must  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
use  of  closed-circuit  technology  aimed 
solely  at  putting  cash  in  the  cofifers  of 
greedy  promoters  who  could  care  less 
about  the  general  public  and  its  enter- 
tainment needs. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Mar.  10.  1971] 
The  Greedy  Sports  Promoters 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  March  9. — The  Joe  Frazler- 
Muhammad  All  heavyweight  championship 
fight  la  over,  but  the  battle  over  the  greedy 
promoters  is  just  beginning.  If  they  can  sell 
their  performers  to  the  highest  bidders,  and 
black  out  home  television  for  the  poor  folk 
why  not  the  same  grab  for  the  pro  football 
Super  Bowl,  the  World  Series  and  all  other 
big  sports  and  theatrical  productions? 

Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  have  had 
trouble  with  the  regulation  of  professional 
sports  ever  since  the  days  of  "Kenesaw 
Mountain"  Landis,  and  have  bent  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  protect  the  semlmonopoly 
structure  of  professional  football  and  base- 
ball, bu*.  now  they  have  a  new  problem  to 
think  over. 

The  courts  and  the  Congress  have  been 
comparatively  lenient  with  the  pro  football 
and  baseball  promoters  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  merely  a  business  but  a  sTJort- 
ing  enterprise,  where  the  rights  of  the  player 
to  sell  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder  had 
to  be  restricted  and  the  rights  of  the  club 
owners  to  black  out  local  television  areas 
when  the  team  was  playing  at  home  should 
be  protected. 

But  in  the  FYazier-All  fight,  the  promoters 
demanded  and  got  unrestricted  rights  to  sell 
their  product  at  prices  ranging  from  $150  for 
a  seat  in  Madison  Square  Garden  to  $15-$30 
for  closed  television  seats  In  theaters  and 
hotels  all  over  the  country.  Thus,  total  pro- 
ceeds not  counting  movie  and  free  television 
re-runs,  amounted  to  about  $20  million — 
$17  million  from  the  closed-circuit  gate 
receipts  and  $3  million  from  the  rest. 

The  promoters  not  only  kept  the  fight  off 
the  television  and  radio  networks  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  even  tried  by 
legal  action  to  restrict  the  right  of  news 
agencies  to  file  blow-by-blow  accounts  of  the 
fight  to  their  newspaper,  radio  and  television 
clients.  In  fact,  when  the  ofHclals  of  COMSAT, 
which  was  sending  the  pictures  of  the  fight 
overseas  by  satellite,  tried  to  invite  a  few 
friends  into  their  office  to  see  the  picture, 
Jack  Kent  Cooke,  one  of  the  two  promoters 
of  the  fight,  gave  his  permission  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  also  invite  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commissioners  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Congressional  Commerce 
Committees,  who  regulate  broadcasting,  to 
attend  the  showing  as  his  person£il  guests. 
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Okay,  so  tt  was  a  business  bonanza,  and 
maybe  all  legal  too,  but  If  professional  sport 
la  to  be  judged  solely  as  a  business,  using 
lnt«r»tate  commerce  facilities  and  selling 
tickets  In  Interstate  commerce,  then  It  can 
be  argued  that  It  should  henceforth  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  interstate  commerce  regula- 
tion In  the  public  interest. 

Anybody  who  saw  the  crowds  of  blacks 
around  Madison  Square  Garden  In  New  York, 
and  around  the  H<lton  Hotel  In  Washington, 
where  the  closed-circuit  seats  were  selling 
at  $30  apiece,  could  even  believe  that  there 
la  a  question  of  public  safety  Involved  In  this 
monopoly. 

This  time  It  was  a  case  of  "let  the  buyer 
beware,"  but  next  time.  If  there  is  a  re-match 
imder  the  same  high-priced  closed-circuit 
setup,  the  security  problem  for  the  promoters 
and  their  well-heeled  guests  may  be  formi- 
dable Indeed. 

Even  the  networks  with  their  hlgh-prlced 
advertising  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the 
closed-circuit  receipts  from  spectacular 
events  like  a  heavyweight  championship 
fight  or  a  pro  football  Super  Bowl  game.  The 
pro  football  leagues  collected  $2.5  million  for 
the  television  rights  to  the  last  Super  Bowl 
In  Miami.  But  a  closed-circuit  network  show- 
ing In  theaters  In  all  the  pro  football  cities 
might  easily  bring  In  ten  times  that  much, 
and  the  only  people  left  out  again  would  be 
the  poor. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  pay-as-you-see 
television  is  the  coming  thing,  and  there  are 
some  critics  who  believe  that  it  will  eventu- 
ally increase  the  variety  and  quality  of  Amer- 
ican television  programs.  Thus,  it  Is  argued 
that  by  transferring  the  cost  of  programs 
from  the  advertiser  to  the  viewer,  enough 
people  may  be  willing  to  pay  to  see  a  good 
play  or  concert  to  make  it  profitable  for  na- 
tional distribution. 

But  the  dangers  of  hlgh-prlced  closed-cir- 
cuit sporting  spectaculars  are  fairly  obvious. 
Sport  in  America  gains  its  power  from  mass 
audiences,  and  what  the  closed-circuit  sys- 
tem does  Is  to  Increase  the  revenues  while 
reducing  the  number  of  people  who  can 
airord  to  see  the  event. 

In  fact,  not  since  the  invention  of  televi- 
sion has  any  championship  flght  in  America 
taken  in  so  much  money  or  been  seen  by  so 
few  people  In  this  country  as  the  Prazier-All 
battle.  It  is  true  that  heavyweight  champion- 
ship fights  are  regarded  by  the  courts  as 
monopoly  enterprises,  but  it  was  never  antic- 
ipated that  they  would  be  governed  by  the 
predatory  practices  that  controlled  this  one 
One  argument  for  professional  sport  in 
America  Is  that  It  occasionally  diverts  the 
whole  nation  from  Its  normal  preoccupa- 
tions and  provides  the  people  with  a  common 
Interest  for  at  least  a  few  hours.  The  closed- 
circuit  system  threatens  to  change  all  that- 
it  is  sport  for  the  rich,  like  pMo  and  yacht 
racing,  with  the  poor  outs'.de  the  gate.  And 
since  the  poor  outnumber  and  outvote  the 
rich,  the  possibilities  of  fair  legislation  to 
avoid  the  repetition  or  spread  of  the  pract'ce 
are  fairly  obvious. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Mar.   15,  1971) 

Pat   TELEvrnoN   Is  the  VnxAiN   Again 
(By  Undley  H.  Clark,  Jr.) 

Last  week's  heavyweight  championship 
flght  demonstrated  that  a  great  many  people 
Will  pay  outrageous  prices  to  watch  such  a 
spectacle  ou  a  television  screen.  They  will  at 
any  rale.  U  the  screen  is  theater-size. 

The  promoters  arent  able  to  provide  precise 
figures,  but  one  of  them  estimates  that  rev- 
enue from  all  sources  will  oome  to  J20  million 
with  the  bulk  of  that  representing  the  take 
from  closed-circuit  theater  showings  in  362 
U.S.  and  Canadian  cities.  Prices  In  some  cities 
ranged  as  high  as  $30  a  seat. 

In  the  wake  of  this  showing  some  observ- 
ers .ire  predicting  that  closed-circuit  TV  soon 
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will  convert  all  blg-tlme  sports  into  enter- 
tainments only  for  the  wealthy.  On  free  home 
television  sets,  the  reasoning  goes,  no  one 
wlU  be  able  to  watch  boxing,  professional 
baseball,  football,  basketball  or  hockey. 

The  forecasts  are  reminiscent  of  those 
about  pay  television,  which  If  it  ever  gets 
rolling  Is  supposed  to  kill  off  free  TV  com- 
pletely. Is  pay  television  actually  such  a 
villain? 

Pay  TV  in  the  home  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  even  to  prove  that  Its  economically 
viable,  let  alone  a  serious  threat  to  any  other 
facet  of  the  entertainment  business.  With 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  it  by  the  govern- 
ment, sharply  limiting  what  It  can  present, 
there  Un't  much  reason  to  think  that  it  will 
destroy  its  free-TV  competition. 

Free  TV  actually  isn't  free,  of  course;  the 
advertisers  pay  the  bills.  The  combination  of 
a  business  recession  and  the  outlawing  of 
cigaret  commercials  for  a  while  was  making 
advertisers  relatively  hard  to  find.  Last  week, 
however,  a  story  In  this  newspaper  indicated 
that  things  were  changing,  and  distinctly  for 
the  better. 

"March  didn't  come  In  like  a  lion,"  says 
John  M.  Otter,  sales  vice  president  for 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  "It  came  In  like  a 
bull." 

Times  could  easily  change  again.  For  the 
foreseeable  future,  though,  it's  hard  to  en- 
vision the  promoters  of  major  sports  events, 
dramas  or  anything  else  taking  their  chances 
on  the  very  chancy  returns  for  home  pay  TV 
in  preference  to  the  high  prices  they  can  and 
are  getting  from  free  television's  sponsors. 

Sports  promoters  especially  should  be  get- 
ting a  little  nervous  about  Just  how  much 
more  they  can  charge  for  their  presentations, 
whatever  the  type  of  TV.  Last  week's  Joe 
Prazler-Muhammad  All  flght  sold  out  many 
theaters  In  larger  cities,  but  elsewhere  the- 
aters sometimes  sold  half  or  less  of  their 
seats. 

The  flght,  moreover,  was  the  sort  of  event 
that  wont  often  be  duplicated.  Both  All  and 
Frazler  were  undefeated,  and  both  had  at 
least  some  claim  to  the  title  before  the  flght. 
Because  of  All's  refusal  of  military  service, 
the  flght  even  had  poUtlcal  overtones.  A  re- 
match between  the  two  fighters,  or  a  flght 
between  Frazler  and  anybody  else,  couldn't 
possibly  draw  the  same  Interest. 

There  Is  a  lesson  there  for  businessmen  in 
other  sports.  Outside  New  York  CTty,  for  In- 
sftance,  professional  basketbaU  still  resorts  to 
double-headers  to  try  to  draw  respectable 
crowds.  Any  dreams  Its  promoters  may  have 
of  huge  TV  revenues  are  still  dreams. 

BasebaU's  World  Series  and  football's 
Super  Bowl  obviously  are  salable  commodi- 
ties, but  both  are  probably  doing  better  on 
free  television  than  they  could  on  any  pay-to- 
watch  setup,  either  In  homes  or  in  theaters. 
Regular-season  games  seem  a  highly  remote 
possibility  for  theater  television  and,  from 
the  sports  promoters'  standpoint,  a  huge 
gamble  as  attractions  for  pay  TV  in  the 
home. 

Before  the  promoters  start  hunttng  pay 
television  dollars  perhaps  they  should,  In 
their  own  Interest,  give  a  little  more  thought 
to  what  they've  been  doing  to  their  product 
In  their  eagerness  to  tap  the  growing  specta- 
tor sports  market  they  have  been  expanding 
rapidly  In  recent  years. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  expansion,  to 
be  sure,  provided  that  you  have  something 
reasonably  attractive  to  offer  In  all  the  new 
markets.  Boxing  promoters  presumably  were 
most  enthralled  by  the  reports  of  the  All-Pra- 
zler  TV  bonanza,  but  the  shortage  of  new  op- 
ponents  for  the  heavyweight  champion  Isnt 
their  only  problem. 

Among  the  recognized  boxing  champions 
listed  In  the  handy  World  Almanac  are  Carlos 
Monzon  and  Nlccolinl  Loche  of  Argentina 
Ken  Buchanan  of  Scotland  and  three  Japa- 
nese gladiators,  Hlroshi  Kobayashi.  Sho  Sa- 
IJyo  and  Maaao  Ohba.  They  may  be  heroes  In 
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their  own  lands,  but  their  names  are  not 
household  words  In  the  U.8.,  whore  those  pa* 
TV  rewards  supposedly  are  to  be  found. 

BasebaU.  footbaU.  basketball,  hockey  ana 
other  sports  have  expanded  right  ahead,  even 
though  the  names  of  most  of  their  new  play. 
ers  aren't  household  words  either.  When  in- 
terest lags  in  one  city,  the  franchise  u 
shifted  elsewhere  In  the  hope  of  finding  more 
giUllble  customers.  The  product  Is  being  di. 
luted. 

The  product  Is  being  altered  by  existing 
free  television,  too,  and  certainly  not  often 
for  the  better.  In  one  Super  Bowl  football 
game,  for  Instance,  one  team  was  forced  to 
kick  off  a  second  time  because  a  CMnmerdal 
prevented  the  cameras  from  covering  the 
first  kick.  If  the  other  team  had  returned 
the  speclal-for-TV  kick  for  a  touchdown,  the 
people  watching  on  television  and  in  the 
stands  would  have  had  every  right  to  feel 
cheated. 

Meanwhile,  major  sports  insist  that  they 
shouldn't  be  treated  like  wdlnary  buslnesi 
especially  in  regard  to  such  troublesome 
matters  as  the  federal  antitrust  laws.  Most 
of  them  act  in  highly  monopolistic  ways  re- 
ftislng  for  example  to  allow  even  high-school 
athletes  to  seU  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Perhaps  professional  sports  do  need  some 
special  antltJTist  status  to  survive.  It  should 
be  clear  by  now,  though,  that  they've  grown 
so  large  that  their  antitrust  position  at  least 
needs  to  be  defined.  Congress  has  made 
passes  in  that  direction,  but  the  sltuaUan 
remains  highly  confused. 

One  legislative  step  that  Lsn't  needed,  how- 
ever. Is  to  bar  professional  sports  from  pay 
television,  a  move  that  some  current  critics 
appear  to  favor.  More  sports  events  probably 
will  show  up  on  pay  TV,  in  the  homes  or  In 
the  theaters,  but  the  chance  that  the  me- 
dium will  take  over  all  such  events  Is  slim 
Indeed. 

Pay  television  In  its  various  forms  provides 
new  marketing  channels  for  packagers  of 
various  forms  of  entertainment.  Just  what 
products  will  prove  salable  In  those  channels 
should  be  decided  by  consiuners.  through  the 
workings  of  competition.  Competition  may 
hurt  someone,  but  It  almost  always  beneflte 
the  general  pubUc. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  March  8,  1971] 
The  Fight:  TV  Pan  CotrNTED  Our 
(By  JackOould) 
The  Impact  of  the  Joe  Prazler-Muhammad 
All  flght  on  the  world  of  communications 
will  extend  far  beyond  tonight.  The  effect 
thus  far  of  the  closed-circuit  presentation 
already  bears  out  many  contentions  of  broad- 
casters who  have  opposed  pay-as-you-see  TV 
on  economic  and  public  service  grounds. 
The  electronic  life  Is  going  to  change.  Even 
If  every  seat  In  350  theaters  and  an  unknown 
number  of  hotels,  motels  and  cable  system* 
Is  sold  out,  the  TV  audience  In  the  United 
States  will  be  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  medium.  The  total  number  of 
persons  watching  the  flght  live  Is  unlikely  to 
exceed  two  million  or  so,  a  figure  of  minu- 
scule proportions  In  comparison  with  the 
audience  for  an  old  movie  on  free  TV. 

DIFFERENT  ECONOMICS 

The  rich  few  will  be  able  to  afford  the 
astronomical  prices  asked  by  theaters  but 
millions  of  the  poor  will  be  left  with  only 
nostalgic  memories  of  Joe  Louis.  Jersey  Joe 
Walcott  and  Kid  Gavllan  on  their  12-lnch 
screens.  The  TV  medium  once  opened  to  all, 
regardless  of  station,  is  becoming  a  restricted 
Instrument,  and  the  flght  may  be  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  for  the  future  of  much 
entertainment  and  big  sports. 

The  different  economics  of  closed-circuit 
TV  and  advertiser-sponsored  TV  turn  all 
video  statistics  upside  down.  An  audience  of 
150  million  might  tune  in  If  a  handful  of 
advertisers  footed  the  bill  for  free  TV.  But 
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the  fight  promoters  are  shooting  for  a  vastly 
greater  gross  by  having  two  million  flght 
fans  as  their  "sponsors"  through  purchase  of 
tickets  to  closed  showings  of  the  match. 

The  old  rule  of  show  business  is  back: 
Who  cares  about  148  million  freeloaders? 
Only  the  2  million  vi^th  cash  in  hand  war- 
rant tender,  loving  care.  Advertisers  count 
noses  of  prosp>ectlve  customers;  promoters 
only  count  dollars  from  those  checking  In. 

And  If  In  coming  decades  this  country  and 
then  the  world  are  wired  up  for  pay  'TV  to 
the  home,  the  wild  statistics  surrounding  the 
Prazler-AU  flght  will  be  penny  ante  stuff. 

One  development  Is  certain.  The  $2.6  mil- 
lion guarantees  to  Frazler  and  All  are  not 
being  Ignored  by  Hollywood's  top  stars.  If 
that  kind  of  money  Is  around  by  staying  off 
free  TV  and  going  the  closed-circuit  or  cable 
route,  there'll  be  many  a  second  thought 
about  the  appeal  of  the  existing  homes  medi- 
um. A  prize  flght  admittedly  Is  unique  in  its 
international  attraction.  But  a  film  star 
might  not  be  adverse  to  a  modest  $500,000 
guarantee  plus  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
paid  by  30  million  homes,  half  the  potential 
in  this  country. 

Broadcasters  for  exx>edient  reasons  have 
repeatedly  said  that  the  day  may  come  when 
viewers  would  have  to  pay  for  what  they  once 
watched  without  charge.  Even  to  think  of 
charging  anything  for  much  that  Is  now 
shown  would  seem  a  colossal  conceit.  But 
serious  students  of  communications  are  not 
devoid  of  genuine  worries  over  erosion  of  the 
free  air  waves. 

Only  time — perhaps  a  very  long  time — will 
tell  what  will  be  the  Impact  of  closed-circuit 
TV  on  free  TV's  economic  ability  to  offer 
news  and  Information  to  rich  and  poor  alike, 
carry  political  addresses  and  provide  other 
services  not  returning  a  profit.  A  broad- 
caster Is  required  to  provide  a  balanced 
service;  a  closed-circuit  promoter  Is  not. 

LIMirED    SERVICE    TO    O.I. 

A  vivid  example  of  the  social  consequences 
of  shifting  tram  free  broadcasting  to  closed- 
circuit  broadcasting  has  come  with  the  fight. 
Instead  of  having  the  military  circuits 
blanketed  as  usual  with  blow-by-blow  ac- 
counts of  the  flght,  G.I.'s  overseas  will  have 
a  sharply  limited  service  designed  to  avoid 
conflict  with  the  overseas  commercial  con- 
tracts of  the  promoters.  In  South  Vietnam 
there  will  be  no  pictures,  only  the  commen- 
tary. Many  men  In  uniform  will  hear  only 
news  bulletins. 

Tonight's  flght  Is  far  more  than  Just  an 
vmusual  sporting  event.  Most  TV  viewers 
will  not  s€e  TV's  biggest  attraction  because 
the  medium's  economics  are  not  up  to  meet- 
ing the  new  competition  for  the  dollar.  And, 
in  the  process,  radio  has  also  been  squeezed 
out. 

Distribution  of  the  flght  on  closed-circuit 
Is  being  handled  by  Management  Television 
Systems,  which  is  headed  by  E.  William 
Henry.  By  the  way  of  an  Ironic  touch,  Mr. 
Henry  also  had  a  previous  Job:  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  agency  that  will  be  making 
decisions  on  all  forms  of  TV  In  coming  years. 


PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OF  WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

aw  XNOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  LATJDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  and  good  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Le.<>lle  Casbon  of  Valpn raise.  Ind., 
recently  wrote  me  a  letter  which  con- 
tains an  intriguing  solution  to  tlie  prob- 
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lem  of  welfare  chiseling.  Mr.  Casbon's 
idea  at  first  seems  far-fetched,  but  when 
you  think  about  it,  the  idea  is  not  only 
fair,  it  may  also  be  worth  a  try.  I  com- 
mend his  suggestion  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

Fkbhuart  26,  1971. 

Deas  Eaki,:  a  recent  article  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  (February  8)  and  on  the 
program  "Face  the  Nation"  (Feb.  21)  rela- 
tive to  the  poverty  issue  triggered  this  letter. 

Understandably  the  program  la  necessary 
but  quite  difficult  to  administer  fairly  and 
equitably.  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
some  (probably  many)  are  receiving  aid  who 
are  not  deserving  or  needing  It. 

All  salaries  and  exi>en8es  of  public  officials 
except  those  on  relief  are  publicized,  as  are 
contracts  and  public  expenditures  of  all 
kinds.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  little  publicity 
as  to  where  relief  money  goes  would  be 
proper  and  in  the  best  Interest  of  all. 

To  see  well  dressed,  prosperous  people 
buying  all  kinds  of  groceries  with  food 
stamps,  then  paying  cash  for  liquor,  etc.. 
doesn't  do  the  food  stamp  program  any  good. 

The  law  negating  the  public  disclosure 
of  relief  recipients  should  be  reviewed.  A 
crusade  to  make  public  these  expenditures 
surely  would  meet  the  approval  of  many, 
many  voters. 

Sincerely, 

T.ggTTg  Casbon. 
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CREDIBILITY  GAP  IN  REVERSE 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

of    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
suggested  in  this  body  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  perpetuating  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam because  American  oil  companies 
want  to  develop  offshore  oil  properties  in 
Vietnam. 

An  editorial  this  week  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  appraises  this  theory  for 
just  what  it  is:  'A  hoax. "  I  would  sug- 
gest that  all  of  our  colleagues  read  this 
editorial  lest  they  get  taken  in  by  this 
nonsense  which  is  being  advanced  by 
some  antiwar  group  in  California. 

I  Include  an  editorial  entitled  "Cred- 
ibility Gap:  In  Reverse"  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  March  22,  1971, 
in  the  Record: 

Credibilitt  Gap:   in  Revesse 

A  California-based  antl-Vletnam  war 
group  recently  started  a  letter-writing  cam- 
paign alleging  there  was  some  suspicious 
relationship  between  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Vietnam  and  plans  for  offshore  oil  exploita- 
tions. 

Some  10.000  letters  were  received  by  Sen- 
ator Pulbrlght's  Forelgtn  Relations  Commit- 
tee requesting  a  hearing  on  the  matter. 
Other  senators  have  found  their  mailboxes 
crammed  with  the  oil  hoax  letters. 

What  are  some  of  the  facts  In  the  mat- 
ter, as  seen  from  a  South  Vietnam  point  of 
view?  They  look  something  like  this,  ac- 
cording to  Washlng^n  specialists  In  the 
subject: 

South  Vietnam  Is  an  oil  Importing  na- 
tion. It  spends  $30,000,000  every  year  for 
petroleum  products  on  the  commercial 
market,  quite  apart  from  the  war.  It  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  find  oil.  At  the  mo- 
ment. t>rep  oll-dlstrlbutlng  companies — 
Shell.  Caltex,  and  Esso  supply  the  Viet- 
nam  market    from   their   refineries   In    the 


Persian  Oulf  and  Singapore.  There  are 
no  refineries  in  Vietnam. 

With  its  countryside  devastated  by  war, 
and  since  the  Oreen  Revolution  has  made 
exporters  of  many  rice  Importing  countries. 
South  Vietnam  cannot  hope  to  reenter  the 
rice  export  market  for  yeara.  It  will  need  a 
substitute  export,  like  oil. 

Geological  surveys  by  private  companies 
and  by  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  the  Far  East  (ECAFE)  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  geologic  potential  for 
oil  off  Vietnam.  But  no  oil  has  been  foimd. 
No  drilling  has  yet  taken  place.  Only  one 
American  oil  company  has  expressed  con- 
crete interest  to  the  offshore  oU  potential. 

Actually,  U.S.  commercial  toteresta  have 
a  total  Investment  In  Vietnam  of  only  about 
$10,000,000,  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
foreign  tovestment  to  the  country.  In  all 
of  the  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  total 
American  tovestment  Is  less  than  1  percent 
of  U.S.  private  Investment  abroad,  the  bulk 
of  It  being  to  Canada,  Latto  America,  and 
Europe. 

Even  if  there  were  to  be  an  oil  boom  to 
Vietnam  five  years  from  now,  It  would  help 
Vietnam's  economy.  The  government  has 
Just  passed  a  petroleum  law,  promulgated 
to  Dec.,  1970,  governing  and  controlling  ex- 
ploration. If  it  ever  comes,  and  providtog 
large  tax  profits  to  Vietnam. 

This  hardly  sounds  as  If  the  XJB.  Army  is 
In  Vietnam  to  protect  a  huge  American 
tovestment  there,  present  or  potential. 

It  suggests  rather  that  some  of  the  anti- 
war groups  have  made  a  specious  argument 
on  the  basis  of  flimsy  evidence,  and  attempt- 
ed to  associate  the  war  to  Vietnam  with 
economic  fantasies. 

This  compounds  the  credibility  gap,  but 
to  a  reverse  fashion,  for  leftist  and  antiwar 
groups. 


SUPPORT  FOR  COMBINING  FED- 
ERAL SERVICE  AGENCIES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  adding 
my  voice  of  support  to  the  President's 
plan  of  gathering  existing  Federal  service 
agencies  under  one  authority,  I  would 
like  to  recall  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  is  to  become  the  over- 
seas arm  of  the  new  agency. 

Surely,  the  individual  and  collective 
contributions  of  the  more  than  50,000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  have  served 
over  the  past  decade  in  some  70  countries 
aroimd  the  world  represent  one  of  our 
proudest  chapters.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
often  and  quite  rightly  been  described  as 
perhaps  the  best  thing  that  America  has 
going  for  it  overseas. 

Now.  the  Peace  Corps,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  volunteer  agencies  spe- 
cializing in  domestic  as  well  as  overseas 
service  will  be  able  to  pool  their  talents, 
their  experience,  and  their  resources  to 
laimch  a  new  and  more  extensive  cam- 
paign against  the  critical  Uls  that  beset 
us. 

Throughout  America,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  new  agency  will 
enable  citizens  who  are  truly  interested, 
as  individuals  or  in  small  groups,  to 
take  me-^ninsfful  action  against  what- 
ever problems  confront  them.  This  is  the 
path  to  a  better  and  more  hopeful 
tomorrow. 


XUM 
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THE  FLAG 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or  TXNmssEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Flag  Day  at 
Anna  B.  Lacey  School  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  was  proclaimed  by  ofQcial  proc- 
lamation of  Gov.  Winfleld  Dunn  on  Fri- 
day, February  26, 1971. 1  presented  a  U.S. 
flag  to  the  school.  Joe  Prebul,  a  fifth- 
grade  student  at  the  school,  wrote  this 
poem  in  celebration  of  the  event.  I  am 
convinced  our  Nation  is  awakening  to 
respect  for  the  fltig  as  well  as  building  a 
meaningful  pride  in  our  national  herit- 
age. I  commend  Joe  and  his  generation 
for  their  loyalty  to  America  and  under- 
standing of  our  proud  history.  I  am  hap- 
py to  place  his  inspirational  thoughts  on 
freedom  in  the  Record  : 
The  Flag 
(By  Joe  Prebul) 
The  flag  Is  used  In  all  the  states, 
It  even  Is  used  In  U.S.  debates. 
It  means  freedom  In  every  way. 
And  we  should  salute  It  every  day. 

Men  are  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
We  don't  know  how  they  got  in  that  Jam. 
They  try  their  best  to  salute  the  flag, 
And  keep  It  clean,  without  a  snag. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  should  keep  the  heritage  ot  Betsy  Ross 
When  ahe  made  the  flag  out  of  rioth. 
And  when  the  men  saw  the  flag  she  made. 
With    the    freedom    they    wanted,    they 
prayed. 

Now  we  have  freedom,  freedom  for  all. 
And  we  should  stand  up  brave  and  tall. 
We  salute  the  flag  with  all  our  heart. 
But  It  seems  to  be  that  It  will  never  part. 
Now  when  you  see  the  red,  white,  and  blue, 
You    can     Imagine    what    our    men    went 

through. 
So  as  long  as  you  live  in  the  land  of  the 

free. 
You  can  be  what  ever  you  want  to  be. 


March  25,  1971 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  WISCONSIN— XXIV, 
PART  n 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSI>f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spea- 
ker, I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  second 
and  final  portion  of  my  24th  annual 
report  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Wisconsin  on  my 
voting  and  attendance  record  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  report  I  am  issuing  today  includes 


all  roUcall  votes  in  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress  since  September  30, 
1970.  I  issued  the  first  portion  of  my 
voting  record  in  October  in  order  to  make 
it  available  to  my  constituents  for  their 
evaluation  before  the  election.  I  believe 
it  is  my  responsibility  to  furnish  this 
information  as  I  do  not  believe  my  con- 
stituents should  be  deprived,  through  the 
sheer  difficulty  of  getting  the  facts,  of 
knowing  how  I  voted  on  the  issues. 

The  descriptions  used  in  the  report 
were  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  are  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion only;  no  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
scribe the  legislation  completely  or  to 
elaborate  upon  the  issues  involved.  This 
word  of  caution  is  given  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  descriptions  used  were,  for 
tiie  most  part,  taken  from  the  titles  of 
the  bills  which  do  not  always  reflect  the 
nature  or  true  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Upon  request,  I  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish  more  complete  information  con- 
cerning any  particular  bill  as  well  as  a 
summary  of  the  issues  involved  and  the 
reasons  for  my  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  in  this 
report,  there  were  53  quorum  calls  in 
the  House  which  are  omitted  to  conserve 
space.  This  accounts  for  the  noncon- 
secutive  numbering  of  the  rollcalls.  I  was 
absent  for  four  quorum  calls  and  I  was 
present  for  49  quorum  calls. 

My  record  follows : 


Roll- 

coM 
No 


Dote 


Meosure.  question,  and  result 


Vote 


326  Oct. 

327  Oct. 

329  Oct. 

330  Oct. 

332  Oct. 

337  Oct. 

33ii  Oct. 

340  Oct. 

341  Oct. 

347  Oct.       14 

349  Nov.      16 

350  Nov.      16 


13 


13 


351     Nov. 


352     Nov. 


16 


16 


H.      J.      Ru.         1338:  To        provide        for        continuing; 

appri.T>ri«tlons  of  $600,000,000  for  fl8c«l  1971.  Motion 
to      auspend   lulea   and   pasa.       (Paaaed   284    to   9;    2/3  vote 

required} Yea 

S.  1461:  To  provide  for  p'jbllc  defender  organizatlona 
to  represent  defendants  in  Federal  criminal  cases  who 
are  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate  counael . 
Motion      to     suspend   rules    and   pass.      (Passed    277    to    21; 

2/3  vote  required) Yea 

H.R.  14685:  To  anend  the  International  Travel  Act  to 
alter  the  balance  of  payments  dv  further  pronotlnft 
travel  to  the  U.S.  5tai;^ers  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  Senate  anKndnent   to  reduce   funds  bv   $500,000, 

(Passed    254   to   93) Yea 

H.R.  15424:  To  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  create 
a  construction  subsidv  program  to  build  300  laerchant 
ships  by   1980.      Adoption  of   conference   report,      (Passed 

343   to   4) Yea 

S.    30:        Organized     Crime     Control     Act     of     1970.        On 

passage.      (Passed   341   to   26) Vea 

H.R.    19590:      To  make   appropriations    of      566,806,561,000 
for      the    Department   of    Defense    for   fiscal    1971.      RleFle 
recoomlttal  motion.       (Failed   46    to    2b'.,    "present"    1)    .     .    Nay 
H.R.    19590:      On   p.iasage.      (Passed    ;74    to    31,      "present" 

2) Yea 

H.P..         17604:  To        authorize  appropriations  of 

51,667,154,000  for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
1971  and  533,586,000  In  prior  year  authorizations. 
Adoption  of  conference  report.  (Passed  316  to  20)  ■  .  .  Vea 
H.R.  1S546:  Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  Adoption  of 
conference  report.  (Passel  191  to  145,  "present"  1)  ■  .  Yea 
H.S.  10408:  To  authorize  5373,000  for  fiscal  1971  lor 
the      Aaerican      Revolution      Bicentennial   Coranlsslon.      On 

passage.       (Paaaed    304    to    1) Yea 

S.  2455:  To  authorize  appropriations  of  33,400,000  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Coomission.  Motion  to  suspend  rules 
and  pass.  (Passed  272  to  59;  2/3  vote  required)  •  •  ■  .  Vea 
S.  3785:  To  authorize  educational  and  home  loan 
assistance  to  dependents  of  armed  forces  personnel 
Hissing   in   action  or   captured.      Motion    to   suspend    rules 

and  pass.       (Passed    331    to   0;    2/3  vote    required) '■'ea 

H.R.  19318:  To  alter  the  coordination  of  family 
planning  services  and  population  research  activities  of 
the      Federal      government.         lotion    to   suspend    rules    and 

pass.       (Passed    298   to    32;    2/3   vote   required) Vea 

H.  J.  Res.  1355:  To  define  the  war  pavers  of  Congress 
and  the  President.  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass. 
(Passed    288   to    39,    "present"    4;    2/3   vote    required)     •    •    •    ^'<;^ 


355   Nov. 


357  Nov. 


359 

Nov. 

IS 

361 

Nov. 

19 

362 

Nov. 

19 

365 

Nov. 

24 

17  H.R.  19519:  Manpower  Act  of  1970.  Scherle  recoMilttal 
motion  to  refer  to  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
(Failed  80  to  275) Nay 

18  II.  Res.  1225:  To  provide  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
18970  to  anend  the  tariff  and  trade  laws  of  the  U.S. 
Previous  question  on  closed  rule  unuer  which  the  bill 
was  considered.   (Failed  189  to  204) Vea 

18   H.  Res.  1225:   Gibbons  amendment  to  petnit   amendments 

deleting  provisions  from  the  bill.   (Failed  192  to  201).  Nay 

H.  Res.  1225:   On  passage.   (Passed  20 j  to  187) Vea 

H.R.  18970:   Collier  recoimittal  notion.    (Failed   172 

to  207,  "present"  3) Say 

H.R.  18970:   r)n  passage.   (Passed  215  to  165;  "present" 

3) Yea 

H.R.  167B5:  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1970.  Steiger-31kes  amendment  In  nature  of  substitute 
autr.orlzlng  a  presidentially-appointed  board  to  set 
standards        and        an        appeals        commission      to  enforce 

standards.      (Passed   220   to    171) Yea 

360     .Nov.        2*     H.R.    16785:      On  passage.      (Passed   334   to     5,      "present" 

1) Vea 

367  Nov.         24      H.R.    19630:      To   make   appropriations   of      517 , 709 , 525, 30 J 

for      Independent      Offices   and    the   Uepartsient   of   Housing 

and  Urban  Development.      On  passage.      (Passed   375  to  10)'   Vea 

368  :;ov.         24      H.    Kes.    1267:      To  provide    for    the   consideration   of   H.R. 

IM304,    Federal-Aid   highway   Act  of      1970.        On     passage. 

(Passed   287   to   60) Vea 

371  Nov,  30  H.R.  18884:  To  permit  prolects  for  paid  advertising 
under  marketing  orders;  to  provide  for  potato  research; 
and  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  restrictions  on 
Imported  comjioditles .  Coodling  recommittal  iMtion. 
(Palled   130  to   137) Yea 

373  Dec.  1      H.R.    19333:      To   create   a   Securities    Investor  Protection 

Corporation  and  an  insurance  fund  to  protect  customers 
aeainst  losses  due  to  broker  Insolvencv.  On  passage. 
(Passed    359    to    3,    "present"    1) Vea 

374  Dec.  1     H.R.    19599:      To  provide  for  grants   to     medical     schools 

and  hospitals  to  assist  in  establishing  departments  and 
programs  in  the  field  of  farallv  medical  practice.  On 
passage.       (Passed    346   to    2) Vea 

J7o  Dec.  2  H.  Res.  1270:  To  increase  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
radio-telegrapli  allowances  of  Members  of  the  House.  On 
passage.      (Passed  187   to   164) Nay 

377  Dec.  2  H.  Res,  1271:  To  provide  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
19436  to  provide  for  the  eatabllshment  of  a  national 
urban  growth  policy  and  to  amend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development.  On  passage.  (Passed 
344   to    22) ''^' 

381      Dec.  3     H.R.    19436:      On  passage.      (Passed    328    to    30,      "present" 

1) Vea 
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8177 


393 

Dec, 

9 

394 

Dec. 

9 

397 

Dec, 

9 

3J9 

Dec. 

10 

400 

Dec, 

10 

401 

Dec, 

10 

383  Dec.  3  H.Res.  1147:  To  alter  medical  allowances  for  foraar 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  passage. 
(Failed  89  to  192,  "present"  1) Nay 

365  Dec,     7  To  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  of 

the  House.   (Passed  312  to  28) Yea 

387  Dec.  7  H.  Res.  1282:  To  express  support  for  the  November  21 
military  expedition  to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war 
Incarcerated  In  North  Vietnam,  On  passage.  (Passed 
347  to  15,  "present"  1) Yea 

389  Dec.    8  H.R.  17755:   To  appropriate  52,453,923,605  for  the 

D«>partment  of  Tranaportation  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  1971.  Boland  motion  to  table  Yates  notion  to 
instruct  conferees  to  agree  to  Senate  amendment  to 
strike  5289.9  million  for  development  of  the  SST.  On 
passage.   (Passed  213  to  175,  "present"  1) Nay 

390  Dec.    8  H.  Res.  1290:   To  provide  for  the  consideration  of  S. 

3070  to  provide  for  the  development  of  novel  varieties 
of  sexually  reproduced  plants.  On  passage.  (Passed 
331  to  27) Yea 

392  Dec.  9  H.  J.  Res.  1413:  To  provide  for  a  temporary 
prohibition  of  railway  strikes  or  lockouts.  Staggers 
amendment:  to  increase  the  pay  of  all  employees  subject 
to  the  resolution's  first  section  by  5  percent 
effective  January  1,  1970,  and  by  32  cents  per  hour 
effective   November   1,   1970,   which   amounts   may   be 

changed  by  agreement.   (Passed  203  to  184) Nay 

H.  J.  Res.  1413:  On  passage.   (Passed  220  to  167)  .  .  .  Yea 
H.R.  19911:   To  provide  for  supplemental  foreign  aid 
authorizations.   On  passage.   (Passed  249  to  102).  .  .  .  Yea 
H.   J.   Res.   1413:    Adoption  of   conference   report. 

(Passed  198  to  131) Yea 

H.  Res.  1303:  To  waive  points  of  order  against  H.R. 
19928,   making  lupplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 

year  1971.   On  passage.   (Passed  331  to  28) Yea 

H.R.  19928:  To  provide  51,525,365,538  in  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971.   On  passage. 

(Paaaed  344  to  21,  "present"  1) Vea 

S.  3867:  To  authorize  $5  billion  for  various  manpower 
training  programs;  to  reorganize  those  programs;  and  to 
authorize  $4.5  billion  for  public  service  Jobs. 
Adoption  of  conference  report.   (Passed  177  to  159)-  •  •  "^ay 

403  Dec.  11  H.  Res.  1296:  To  consider  H.R.  19868  to  accelerate 
estate  and  gift  tax  collection  and  to  continue  car  and 
communication  service  excise  taxes.  On  passage. 
(Paaaed  242  to  22) Yea 

405  Dec.  11  H.R.  13956:  To  authorize  additional  appropriations  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  On  passage.  (Passed  213 
to  53,  "present"  3) Vea 

407  Dec,  14  H.  Res.  1306:  To  assert  House  privilege  to  publish  an 
Internal  Security  (Committee  report  on  campus  8pe.aker8. 
Stokes  motion  to  lay  on  table  ordering  of  the  previous 

question.   (Failed  35  to  301) Nay 

H.  Res.  1306:   On  passage.   (Passed  302  to  54) Yea 

H.R.  19885:  To  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  On  passage.  (Passed  272  to  58).  Yea 
H.K.  17755:  To  appropriate  52,608,134,605  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  On  ordering  previous  question  on 
iTOtion  .  to  recommit  conference  report.  (I'assed  205  to 
185) Nay 

412  Dec.   15  H.R.  17755:   Adoption  of  conference  report,    (Passed 

319  to  71) Yea 

413  Dec.        15     tl.R.    6114:      To  provide  relief   for  Elmer  M.     Grade.        On 

motion  to  disagree  with  and  ask  for  conference  on 
Senate  amendment  providing  the  Miasissippl  steamboat 
Delta  Queen  a  3-year  exemption  from  existing  safetv 
standards  until  a  replica  might  be  built.  (Passed  295 
to   74,   "present"  1) Yea 

414  Dec.        16     H.R.    17867:     To  appropriate  $2,534,310,000  for     foreign 

aaslstance  and  related  programs  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Adoption  of   conference  report.      (Passed   199   to  152)  •    ■    ■   Vea 

415  Dec.        16     H.R.    19590:     To     appropriate     $66,595,937,000     for     the 

Department      ot      Defense   for   fiscal  year   1971.      Adoption 

of   conference   report.       (Passed    328   to   30,    "present"      2).    Yea 

416  Dec.        16      H.R.    6778:      To   amend    the   Bank  Holding  Act      of      1956      to 

extend  Federal  regulation  of  multlbank  holding 
coigpanies  to  those  controlling  juat  one  bank.  Adoption 
of   conference  report.      (Passed   366  to  4,      "present"     7)  .   Yea 

418  Dec.        16     H.R.    18582:     To  amend  the     1964     Food     Stamp     Act.        On 

Foley  of  Washington  substitute  amendment  as  aiended  by 
Abbitt  of  Virginia  substitute:  To  change  the  coaoittee 
Mil  by  banning  food  stasis  to  strikers,  postponing  the 
State  sharing  provision  one  year,  preventing  unapent 
funds  froB  being  available  from  one  year  to  the  next, 
and  making  ellglbla  migratory  workers  wiio  are  U.S. 
citizens.      (Failed  172  to  183) Yea 

419  Dec.        16     H.R.   18582:     On  putag*.      (Passed  290  to  68) Yea 

420  Dec.        17     S.    1181:      To  aacnd  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 

Act  of  1937  to  permit  projects  for  paid  advertising 
under  marketing  ordera,  to  provide  for  a  potato 
feaearch  and  promotion  program,  and  to  provide  for  the 
•xtenalon  of  restrictions  on  imported  raiaina,  olives, 
and  prunes.  On  motion  to  ask  for  a  conference, 
(Pasaed  214   to  145) Nay 


403 

Dec. 

14 

409 

Dec. 

14 

411 

Dec. 

15 

421     Dec. 


422     Dec, 


433     Dec. 


435     Dec. 


436     Dec. 


447     Dec. 


448     Dec, 


452     Dec. 


454      Dec. 


455     Dec 


17 


17 


426 

Dec. 

13 

430 

Dec. 

18 

432 

Dec. 

19 

19 


21 


21 


438 

Dec. 

21 

439 

Dec. 

21 

441 

Dec. 

21 

442 

Dec. 

21 

443 

Dec. 

21 

446 

Dec. 

22 

22 


449 

Dec, 

22 

450 

Dec, 

29 

451 

Dec. 

29 

29 


30 


30 


457     Dec.    31 


458     Dec. 


459     Dec. 


31 


31 


S.  2193:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set 
industrial  health  and  safety  standards;  to  encourage 
State  participation;  to  provide  for  research, 
information,        education     and      training.        Adoption     of 

conference   report.       (Paased    308   to   60) Yea 

H.R.  17809:  To  provide  a  aystem  for  fixing  and 
adjuatlng  the  pay  scales  of  Federal  wage  board 
employeea.     Adoption  of   conference  report.      (Paased  271 

to  89) Nay 

To  dispense  with  further  proceedings   under  the  call     of 

the   House.      (I'aased    307    to   10) Yeg. 

il.R.  19504:  Federsl-Ald  Highway  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
Adoption  of  conference  repcrt.  (Passed  319  to  11)  •  •  •  Ye» 
H.R,  19436:  To  provide  for  a  national  urban  growth 
policy  emphasizing  new  coonunity  and  Inner  city 
development;  to  extend  and  amend  housing  and  urbaa 
development        laws.        Adoption     of      conference      report. 

(Pasaed  168  to  104) Nay 

S.  578:  To  Include  firefighters  within  Code  provisions 
on  retirement  of  Government  employees  engaged  in 
certain     hazardous      professions.        On  passage.      (Passed 

158  to  104) Nay 

H.R.  14233:  To  exempt  .22  caliber  rlmflre  ammunition 
from  recordkeeping  requirements  of  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.   On  Diotion  to  suspend  rules  and  paas.   (Passed  246 

to  59;  2/3  vote  required) Yea 

H.  Kes.  1308:  To  provide  for  consideration  of  H.J. 
Res.  1146  authorizing  520  million  to  defray  part  of 
the   cost  of   expanding   the   U.N.   headquartera.    On 

passage.   (Passed  189  to  107) Yea 

H.J.  Res.  1146:  Gross  motion  to  rcconnlt  with 
Instructions  that  no  funds  be  appropriated  until  all 
U.N.  membera'  delinquent  dues  and  assessments  have  been 

paid  in  full.   (Failed  124  to  166) "^y 

H.J.  Res.  1146:   On  passage.   (Paased  152  to  135)-  •  •  •  1^** 
H.P..  19446:   To  assist  school  districts  to  meet  special 
desegregation  problema,  and  to  provide  funds  to  improve 
education  in  racially  impacted  areas.   On  Perkins 
notion  to  resolve  Into  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 

the  State  of  the  Union.   (Passed  147  to  84) ^'l 

H.R.  19446:   On  striking  enacting  clauae.   (Failed  109 

to  130) Yea 

H.R.  19446:   On  passage.   (Passed  159  to  77) Nay 

To  dispense  with  further  proceedings  imder  the  call  of 

the  Houae.   (Paased  278  to  9) Yea 

H.  Res,  1238:  A  resolution  providing  staff  and  office 
allowancea  for  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  in  the  Nlnety- 
flrat   Congress   after  his   retirement.   On  passage. 

(I'assed  218  to  69) Nay 

H.  Res.  1315:  To  provide  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
19953  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coamilssioa 
to  provide  funds  to  certain  railroads  to  preserve 
essential  rail  services.   On  passage.   (Passed  263  to 

30,  "present"  1) yg^ 

H.R.  19953:  On  passage.   (Paased  165  to  121,  "present" 

2) Yea 

H.R.  14984:  To  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  judgments  In  favor  of  the 
Mississippi  Sioux  Indians.  On  concurring  In  Senate 
request  for  the  return  of  the  bill.  (Passed  235  to  20).  Yea 
S.  1181:  To  amend  Che  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  to  permit  projects  for  paid  advcrtlalng 
under  marketing  orders,  to  provide  for  a  potato 
research  and  promotion  progr^,  and  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  restrictions  on  raisins,  olives,  and 
prunes.   Adoption  of  conference  report.   (Passed  159  to 

93) Nay 

H.R.  19590:  To  appropriate  $66.6  billion  for  the 
Department     of  Defense.      Adoption  of  conference   report. 

(Passed  234   to  18) Yea 

H.R.  18582:  To  amend  the  1964  Food  Stamp  Act.  On 
ordering  previous  question  on  motion  to  recommit 
conference  report.  (Passed  148  to  126,  "present"  2)  .  .  Yea 
S.  4268:  To  amend  the  Export- Ii^ort  Bank  Act  of  1945 
to  allow  for  greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and 
dlsbursertents  from  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government.      On     motion      to      suspend      rules     and     pass. 

(Failed  161  to  102;    2/3  vote  required) Yea 

H.R.  13000:  To  implement  the  Federal  employee  pay 
conparability  system,  and  to  estsbltsh  a  federal 
Employee  Salary  Commission  and  a  Board  of  Arbitration. 
On     motion      to     suspend      rules      and   agree    to   conference 

report.      (Pasaed    183   to   54;    2/3  vote   required) Yea 

H.  Res.  1337:  To  provide  for  the  consideration  of  H. 
J.  Res.  1421  making  continuing  Departiwnt  of 
Tranaportstlon  and  related  agencies  appropriationa  for 
fiscal       1971,  On       ordering     prevloua     question     on 

agreement.      (Passed    145    to   76,    "present"   2) Yea 

H.  3.  Res.  1421:  On  paasage.  (Passed  180  to  37, 
"present"  1) Yea 


Absent,     If  present,  would  have  voted  "yea" 
2 
Absent,     If  present,  would  have  voted  "nay" 
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A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE PLAN  TO  END  DRUG  ABUSE 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 
Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  narcotics 
addition  and  the  "piU  culture"  are  Ut- 
erally  destroying  our  youth  and  our 
cities.  This  epidemic  is  turnmg  our  chil- 
dren into  physical  and  psychological 
cripples.  It  is  the  cause  of  perhaps  one- 
half  of  our  street  crime— particularly 
violent  crimes  against  People— and  is 
overwhelming  our  poUce.  clogging  our 
judicial  machinery,  and  turning  our  cities 

*"SeS  toese  stark  facts,  the  Congress 
and  Presidents  of  both  Partles^^Jf*; 
terly  failed  to  establish  a  high-priority 
comprehensive  national  Pr?f  ^m  *«  meet 
the  awful  ravages  of  drug  abuse,  let  alone 
deal  with  its  causes.  While  all  of  us  have 
become  experts  in  describing  the  gravity 
and  extent  of  the  problem  and  itf  dis- 
astrous effects,  our  efforts  to  control  it 
are  comprised  of  more  rhetoric  than  re- 
sources, more  posturing  than  planiung_ 
At  home,  the  programs,  which  we  have 
devised  are  unrelated  and  disjointed  m 
design,  largely  unevaluated  and  of  doubt- 
ful efficacy,  poorly  led.  and  starved  for 

'^DnS^educaUon.  law  enforcemerit.  and 
rehabilitation  programs,  taken  individu- 
ally, can  only  be  viewed  as  neutra^  at 
worst,  and  minimally  effective  at  best^ 
No  reliable  study  has  mdicated  that 
drug  education  programs  effectively  pre- 
vent potential  drug  abusers  f  rom  experi- 
mentog  with  narcotics  or  pills.  Although 
we  ar^beglmiing  to  reaUze  that  dramatic 
overstatements  in  the  forms  of  slogMis 
such  as  "Marijuana— the  Killer  Drug, 
are  not  only  ineffecUve  but  treated  as 
iokes  by  the  people  they  are  designed 
to  "educate."  we  have  not  even  begun  to 
design  programs  which  wUl  reach  and 
pervade  sophisticated  college  students 
Ss  well  as  knowledgeable  ghetto  youths 
who  have  Uved  in  an  atmosphere  perme- 
ated with  the  drug  culture  for  their  entire 

Law  enforcement  experts  admit  that 
their  efforts  account  for  a  20-percent  re- 
duction in  supply  at  best,  and  that  this 
attrition  is  easily  compensated  for  by 
suppliers  who  simply  load  another  20 
percent  into  the  pipeline  at  the  other 
end  as  a  modest  cost  of  doing  busmess. 

Knowledgeable  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessionals are  doubtful  that  reductions 
much  beyond  this  level  can  be  achieved 
without  personal  searches  at  our  borders 
of  the  most  Intimate  variety,  involving 
inspections  of  all  major  body  orifices, 
and  other  such  techniques  which  go  far 
beyond  what  a  free  society  wiU  tolerate. 

With  the  single  possible  exceptiori  of 
methadone,  no  current  addict  rehabilita- 
tion method  demonstrates  any  real  hope 
for  permanently  turning  drug  abusers 
away  from  narcotics  and  the  criminal 
activity  which  is  required  in  order  to 
support  a  habit. 

Our  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
grams, which  do  show  some  promise  of 
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reducing  the  crimeogenic  attributes  of 
drug  addition,  and  of  permitting  addicts 
to  lead  almost  normal  lives,  are  inade- 
quate in  scope.  With  the  exception  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  few  cities  have  begim 
a  large-scale  methadone  program.  New 
York  City,  for  example,  with  an  addict 
populaUon  of  150.000  to  200.000.  conducts 
a  methadone  program  which  reaches  only 
2,000  members  of  this  population.  While 
the  city  has  recently  proposed  increasing 
the  size  of  the  program  to  reach  9,000  pa- 
tients, clearly  this  is  still  an  inadequate 
allocation  of  resources  to  a  program 
which  promises  to  make  a  definite  contri- 
bution to  a  massive  reduction  in  violent 
personal  crime. 

Our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  problem  have  also 
failed  miserably.  The  countries  respon- 
sible for  the  growth  of  the  illicit  opium 
which  ultimately  reaches  our  borders  are 
well  known.  The  routes  over  which  this 
opium  travels  on  its  way  to  factories 
where  it  is  refined  into  morphine  and 
heroin  have  been  traced  time  and  time 
again.  Yet,  we  have  failed  to  develop  even 
a  single  element  of  a  multifaceted  na- 
tional program  of  interdicting  the  now  of 
drugs  from  its  source  to  the  veins  of  a  7- 
year-old  child  in  the  South  Bronx. 

We  have  not  developed  a  sophisticated 
coordinated  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  poppy  producing  countries. 
Although  we  have  made  some  effort  to 
provide  Turkey  with  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance, 80  percent  of  the  illegal  heroin 
which  reaches  our  borders  still  originates 
in  the  plains  of  Anatola.  We  have  made 
no  concentrated  effort  to  provide  Turkey 
and  the  other  poppy-producing  coun- 
tries with  police  training  and  law  en- 
forcement    technology,     administrative 
expertise    for    licensing    inspection    of 
poppy  culture,  aid  in  crop  diversifica- 
tion, or  the  means  and  the  provision 
of    providing     alternative     sources    of 
employment. 

We  have  made  only  a  bare  beginning 
in  the  effort  to  put  opium  refiners  out  of 
business.  Becauae  we  have  not  sufBclently 
encouraged  the  use  of  paid  informants 
and  because  we  have  failed  to  adequately 
employ  legitimate  sources  of  leverage,  re- 
finers in  Marseilles,  the  location  of  most 
refiners  of  opium,  have  been  able  to  pur- 
sue their  activities  without  great  fear  of 
arrest. -The  demand  for  hard  drugs  on 
our  campuses  and  in  our  slums  Is  being 
met  totally  and  vrtthout  Interruption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  recently  concluded  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  in  Vienna  as  a  result  of  your 
appointment  of  me  as  a  congressional 
adviser  to  the  United  States  delegation. 
During  the  91st  Congress,  I  twice 
traveled  abroad,  at  my  own  expense,  to 
confer  with  elected  representatives  and 
law  enforcement  oCQcials  in  London. 
Paris,  Rome,  The  Hague,  and  Ttu-key.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  top  White  House  of- 
ficials, the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
and  many  experts  both  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  In  the  private  sector. 

These  consultations  have  convinced 
me  that  our  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
drug  abuse  have  resulted  in  gross  inade- 
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quacy  and  failure  at  every  point  in  the 
spectrum  of  required  controls.  This  fail- 
ure is  not  the  result  of  the  policies  of  any 
one  administration  or  any  one  Congress. 
Instead,  it  has  been  a  national  failure  of 
imagination  and  perspective  which  cuts 
across  party  lines  and  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  branches  of 
Government. 

Our  failure  results  from  our  persist- 
ence in  viewing  drug  abuse  as  a  series  of 
isolated   phenomena   Involving   produc- 
tion, smuggling,  addiction,  and  rehabili- 
tation. This  approach  has  caused  us  to 
fragment  our  efforts,  placing  law  en- 
forcement in  both  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
research  and  rehabilitation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare,   and    international    drug-control 
activities  in  the  Department  of  State. 
These  scattershot,  uncoordinated  efforts 
have  resulted  in  overlapping,  inconsis- 
tent, and  unrelated  programs,  bureau- 
cratic infighting,  and  a  not  always  effi- 
cient allocation  of  resources  and  energy. 
We  must  begin  to  look  at  drug  abuse 
as  the  result  of  a  system  which  begins 
high  in  the  plains  of  Anatola — or  South- 
east Asia  or  a  factory  here  or  abroad— 
and   then  moves   on   to  Marseilles — or 
Mexico    or    Canada— Into    the    United 
States  and  through  our  cities,  our  slums, 
our  schools,  and  our  homes.  We  must 
trace  the  problem  of  drug  addiction  just 
as  we  traced  the  common  beef  tapeworm 
from  food  to  cattle  to  human  host  to 
waste  material  to  food. 

To   do   this,   Mr.   Speaker,   we  must 
move  immediately  to  charge  a  high-level 
official  of  great  intelligence,  leadership 
qualities,  and  administrative  and  orgsmi- 
zational  abilities  with  the  specific  re- 
sponsibilty  of  developing  a  multifaceted, 
multidiscipllnary  program  involving  re- 
search, education,  domestic  and  foreign 
law    enforcement,    crop    diversification 
programs    in    Turkey,    Iraq,    Pakistan. 
Laos.  Burma,  and  Thailand,  and  reha- 
bilitation clinics  in  the  South  Bronx, 
Harlem.  Westchester,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco,  Palm  Beach,  and  Butte,  Mont. 
Then,  we  must  give  him  enough  author- 
ity and  resources  to  effectively  imple- 
ment this  comprehensive  program  of  co- 
ordinating or  controlling  new  and  exist- 
ing research  efforts  and  action  programs. 
To  implement  this  proposal,  I  have 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  legislation  which  would 
establish,  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  an  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control,  specifically  directed  to  develop 
and  implement  a  program  such  as  I  have 
outlined.  The  Office  would  possess  its 
own  budget  and  Its  own  appropriation. 
The  Director  would  report  directly  to 
the  President  and  through  him  to  the 
Congress.  He  would  possess  the  authority 
to  employ  the  experts  he  required  either 
from  the  private  sector  or  by  loan  from 
Federal  departments  or  agencies.  Final- 
ly, the  Director  would  be  granted  com- 
plete authority  to  coordinate  the  entire 
Federal  effort  In  this  area,  and  where, 
in  his  judgment  it  is  necessary,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  the  Office  be 
vested  with  direct  operational  authority 
over  new  and  existing  programs. 
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One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  proposed  legislation  empowers  the 
Director  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pttiditure  of  funds  by  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  for  programs  related 
to  drug  abuse  control  including  pro- 
grams located  in  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense, Agriculture,  Labor,  Commerce, 
Justice,  Treasury,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  State.  This  budgetary  power 
will  guarantee  the  ability  of  the  Director 
to  influence  the  programs  conducted  by 
these  departments  and  will  thus  ensure 
hifi  ability  to  develop  a  coordinated,  com- 
prehensive, and  truly  effective  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  crea- 
tion of  an  office  such  as  I  have  described 
will  enable  us  to  make  great  progress 
in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  control.  A  man 
with  great  administrative  ability  and 
leadership  potential  would  be  able  to 
utilize  all  of  the  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  Government  includ- 
ing programs  involving  agricultural  econ- 
omies, law  enforcement  technology, 
medical  and  educational  research,  crop 
diversification  techniques.  Industrial  de- 
velopment assistance,  and  technical  in- 
formation which  are  now  located  In  such 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
Agriculture,  Defense,  Justice,  Treasury, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  State, 
Labor,  Commerce,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  NASA,  and  OEO. 

In  addition,  such  a  man  would  be  able 
to  overcome  the  comparable  fragmenta- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill  which  results  In 
consideration  of  the  drug  abuse  problem 
by  at  least  nine  different  committees, 
including  Foreign  Affairs,  Agriculture, 
Judiciary,  Education  and  Labor,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Armed 
Services,  Banking  and  Currency,  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  Appropriations.  In  short, 
such  a  man  would  serve  as  the  focus  for 
a  sophisticated,  coordinated,  and  com- 
prehensive attack  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Director 
of  this  Office  should  possess  the  flexi- 
bility required  to  exercise  Initiative  and 
Imagination  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
adapt  to  changing  needs  and  increasing 
progress  in  developing  a  solution.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  essential  elements  of 
our  initial  comprehensive  plan  can  be 
g)eclfled.  Accordingly,  my  legislation 
contains  a  number  of  specific  items 
which  may  be  included  in  the  basic  be- 
tOmUng  program  if.  In  fact,  upon  detailed 
examination  they  appear  to  be  as  effec- 
tive as  I  believe  them  to  be. 

These  specific  program  items  would 
include  many  of  the  following  elements: 

RESEABCH    EFFORTS 

The  Director's  comprehensive  plan 
may  include  the  stimulation  of  expanded 
rwearch  to  develop : 

First.  A  synthetic  analgesic  substitute 
which  is  nonaddlcUve,  to  replace  opium 
and  Its  derivatives,  morphine  and  co- 
deine. In  medical  usage. 

Synthetic  analgesics  are  already  in 
junited  use  as  pain  killers.  None  of  these, 
however,  induce  the  euphoria  for  which 
opium  products  are  noted  and  which 
many  phy.sicians  seem  to  value  in  their 
practices.  In  addition,  existing  substi- 
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tutes  possess  undesirable  addictive 
properties. 

Government-sponsored  research  must 
be  conducted  to  improve  these  sub8ti'.,utes 
and  to  eliminate  their  addictive  nature. 
The  American  Medical  Association  and 
it  counterparts  abroad  must  encourage 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
to  use  these  replacements. 

Successful  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram would  permit  a  complete  interna- 
tional ban  on  opium  production — ulti- 
mately, the  most  feasible  method  of  end- 
ing heroin  addiction. 

Second.  A  longlasting  blocking  or  an- 
tagonistic drug  to  treat  heroin  addiction. 

Methadone  is  one  drug  which  is  being 
widely  used  to  halt  heroin  addiction.  Al- 
though an  addict  becomes  as  dependent 
upon  methadone  as  a  diabetic  is  depend- 
ent upon  insulin,  regular  daily  doses  of 
methadone  can  block  an  addict's  craving 
for  heroin  for  up  to  8  hours  and  thereby 
permit  him  to  pursue  a  normal  life  in- 
stead of  a  life  of  crime. 

We  must  develop  a  drug  or  device 
which,  with  dosage  units  administered  at 
long  Intervals  or  by  subcutaneous  im- 
plsmtatlon,  would  cancel  heroin's  eupho- 
ric effect  and  end  the  craving  for 
narcotics  for  8  days,  8  weeks,  or  8  months, 
rather  than  8  hours. 

Third.  A  detoxification  agent  which 
when  administered  breaks  the  physical 
addiction  of  a  heroin  user  without  the 
unpleasant  physical  side  effects  of  "cold- 
turkey"  withdrawal. 

Fourth.  Effective  utilization  of  chemi- 
cal or  radioactive  tracers  to  aid  In  law 
enforcement  efforts. 

Heroin  can  be  easily  smuggled  Into  this 
country  because  small  amounts,  worth  a 
great  deal,  can  be  hidden  so  easily.  If 
poppies  in  the  field  could  be  sprayed 
with  chemical  or  low-grade  radioactive 
tracer  elements,  the  detection  of  smug- 
glers would  be  greatly  facilitated  and,  by 
utilizing  slightly  different  tracers  for 
different  areas,  it  would  become  a  rela- 
tively simple  task  to  locate  fields  from 
which  opium  was  being  illegally  produced 
or  diverted. 

Fifth.  Effective  utilization  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  NASA  high-altitude 
and/or  satellite  surveillance  techniques 
to  detect  Illegal  poppy  culture  or  to  moni- 
tor licit  poppy  crops  to  prevent  diversion 
into  illicit  charmels. 

Sixth.  Effective  drug-abuse  prevention 
programs.  Some  time  ago,  many  of  us 
became  very  enamored  with  the  use  of 
driver  education  as  a  means  of  reducing 
automobile  accidents.  Several  recent 
studies  have  cast  doubts  upon  the  con- 
tribution of  driver  education  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  accident  rate.  I  suggest  the 
same  may  well  prove  to  be  true  about 
drug-abuse  prevention  education. 

We  must  develop  a  truly  effective  edu- 
cation program  or  programs  which  will 
utilize  techniques  that  will  reach  all 
potential  drug  abusers,  from  affluent 
suburbanite  to  ghetto  youth. 

DOMZSnC   ACTION    PSOCBAM 

The  Director's  plan  for  a  comprehen- 
sive domestic  action  program  may  in- 
clude the  development  of : 

First.  A  large-scale,  national  program 
of  methadone  or  advanced  substitute 
treatment,  with  proper  supportive  serv- 
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ices,  in  a  variety  of  community-based 
models  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  vari- 
ous user  groups. 

A  massive  nationwide  program  of 
methadone  treatment,  with  appropriate 
supportive  services,  can  make  a  definite 
contribution  to  a  great  reduction  in  vio- 
lent personal  street  crime.  We  must  move 
immediately  to  establish  a  program  suffi- 
cient to  treat  every  willing  addict. 

Second.  A  plan  for  the  control  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  psycho- 
tropic substances — amphetamines,  bar- 
biturates, and  tranquilizers.  This  plan 
will  no  doubt  Include  the  utilization  of 
computers  to  monitor  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and,  perhaps,  the  dispens- 
ing of  all  mind-altering  drugs. 

According  to  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  the  United  States  pro- 
duces nearly  8  billion  amphetamines 
armually — enough  to  supply  nearly  40 
doses  to  every  American  citizen — when 
the  medical  need  is  estimated  at  0.05  pills 
per  person  per  year.  This  must  be 
stopped. 

The  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  must  be  expanded  to 
regulate  medical  journal  advertising  of 
these  products  and  to  require  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  drug- 
gists to  make  computer-compatible  re- 
ports on  all  transactions  involving  these 
drugs.  The  computer  would  then  cross- 
check all  reports  and  immediately  notify 
law  enforcement  Investigators  of  any 
suspected  Illegal  production  or  distribu- 
tion. 

Prescriptions  for  mind-altering  drugs 
have  been  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  In  1970,  pharmacists  filled  more 
than  225  million  prescriptions  for  these 
drugs  compared  with  166  million  in  1965. 
This  37-percent  increase  compares  with 
a  32-percent  Increase  for  all  prescription 
drugs  during  the  same  period. 

The  medical  profession  must  be  urged 
to  subject  prescription  practices  to 
scrutiny  and  review  and  to  conduct  post- 
graduate seminars  on  the  dangers  of 
overprescription.  If  they  fall  to  do  so. 
Government  Intervention  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  serious  possibility. 

Third.  Legislative  proposals  for  bring- 
ing the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  into  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  new 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
when  it  is  ratified  and  enters  Into  force. 

On  February  21,  1971,  20  nations 
signed  a  new  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  designed  to  control  the  inter- 
national traffic  In  all  manmade  syneth- 
tic  mind-altering  drugs.  Hopefully,  the 
President  will  submit  this  new  treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  in 
the  very  near  future  and  the  Senate  will 
complete  the  formal  procedures  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

After  ratification,  we  should  examine 
our  own  law  to  Insure  complete  con- 
formity with  the  treaty. 

INTeBNATIONAL    ACTIOIT    PROOEAIC 

First.  The  Director  must  propose 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  1961  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  principle 
international  Instnunent  designed  to 
control  dangerous  narcotic  drugs. 
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The  1961  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  is  the  successor  to  10  previous 
treaties  aimed  at  controlling  leakages 
Into  illegal  channels  of  lawfully  produced 
narcotic  drugs  adopted  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  since  1912.  That  control  has 
been  developed.  The  1,100  tons  of  opium 
required  to  meet  the  legitimate  medical 
and  scientific  needs  of  the  world  com- 
munity are  well  regulated. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  illicit  pro- 
duction and  illegal  trafficking  has  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  an  additional 
1  200  to  1,400  tons  are  produced  annually 
outside  the  law.  This  development  was 
not  surprising  since  only  a  small  handful 
of  professionals  were  charged  with  over- 
seeing the  entire  world  problem  and  their 
enforcement  powers  were  limited. 

Increasing  the  number  of  internaUonal 
civil  servants  to  enforce  the  1961  Single 
Convention  would  not  be  sufficient,  how- 
ever New  methods  and  new  sanctions  are 
required.  The  United  States  should  take 
the  lead  in  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Single  Convention,  or,  perhaps  in  calling 
a  conference  to  develop  an  entirely  new 

treaty.  ,       ^     , 

When  this  is  accomplished  and  when 
the  new  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  designed  to  control  the  syn- 
thetic mind-altering  drugs  takes  its  place 
beside  the  1961  Single  Convention,  a 
sound  international  juridical  framework 
for  the  control  of  drug  abuse  will  have 
been  constructed.  It  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  build  upon  this  framework  to 
create    a    truly    complete    system    of 

controls.  ^     ,^  ^ 

Second.  The  Director  should  develop 
effective  means  of  cooperation  with  inter- 
national institutions  such  as  United  Na- 
tions Division  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization,  Interpol,  and  the  tntema- 
tional  lending  agencies  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  United  Nations  Development 
Plan,  and  the  International  Development 

An  effort  to  build  upon  the  existing 
International  framework  for  the  control 
of  the  international  traffic  in  drugs  was 
begun  in  November  1970,  when,  at  the 
urging  of  our  State  Department,  the 
United  Nations  established  a  Special 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control.  Designed 
to  provide  new  resources  for  integrated 
international  action  against  drug  abuse, 
the  fund  will  be  used  to  establish  pilot 
programs  which  would  provide  training 
and  equipment  for  law  enforcement  and 
government  officials  involved  in  drug 
control  programs;  stimulate  and  develop 
crop  diversification  programs,  including 
the  development  and  distribution  of  the 
necessary  seed,  fertilizer,  and  farm 
equipment  and  the  organization,  if  nec- 
essary, of  farm  cooperatives,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  roads  and  the  provision,  If 
necessary,  of  such  equipment  as  refrig- 
erated trucks  for  a  farm-to-market  dis- 
tribution system ;  and  develop  new  tech- 
niques of  addict  rehabilitation. 

Turkey  provides  an  example  of  the 
potential  utility  of  the  special  fund.  Al- 
though Turkey  has  been  a  party  to  the 
1961  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  since  1965,  the  International  com- 
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munity  has  been  justifiably  increasingly 
dissatisfied  with  Turkey  for  not  fulfilling 
its  obligation  to  enact  a  poppy  culture 
licensing  system. 

Turkey  has  reduced  the  area  of  poppy 
cultivation  by  50  percent  from  what  it 
was  in  1964  and  has  reduced  the  number 
of  opium  farmers  from  200.000  to  80.000. 
However,  yields  per  hectare  have  been 
increased  so  greatiy  that  total  production 
in  1968  was  50  percent  higher  than  it  was 
in  1964.  Obviously,  even  if  outright  pro- 
hibition is  not  possible  at  present,  some 
form  of  control  is  essential  as  a  start  to 
bringing  the  production  under  control. 

Although  the  fall  of  the  Demirel  gov- 
ernment may  change  the  situation  some- 
what, in  the  past  Turkey  has  bristled  at 
American  diplomatic  and  political  pres- 
sure designed  to  stimulate  it  to  tighten 
its  controls.  Leftwing  critics  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  consistently  demagoged 
what  they  characterized  as  American  in- 
terference in  Turkey's  internal  affairs. 
Thus,  a  licensing  law  which  has  been 
before  the  Tiirkish  Parliament  for  some 
time  has  yet  to  be  enacted  and  Turkey 
continues  to  supply  an  estimated  80  per- 
cent of  the  illegal  heroin  which  reaches 
the  United  States. 

The  special  fund  can  obviously  serve 
as  a  multilateral  charmel  for  aid  and 
pressure,  thus  disarming  critics  of 
US  foreign  policy.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  special  fund  operate 
effectively  and  efficiently.  An  indecisive, 
undirected  organization  with  insufficient 
resources,  will  be  almost  as  bad  as  no  in- 
ternational agency  at  all. 

Despite  the  fine  initiative  displayed  by 
the  United  States  in  encouraging  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  special  fund,  Ameri- 
can financial  support  has  been  faint- 
hearted and  parsimonious.  The  United 
States  has  pledged  an  initial  first-year 
contribution  of  only  $2  million.  Given 
the  importance  of  narcotics  control  to 
the  United  States,  other  nations  took 
this  small  pledge  as  a  depressingly  clear 
signal  of  American  lack  of  interest  and 
confidence  in  the  fund. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  only  1 
month  ago— while  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence on  Psychotropic  Substances  was 
still  in  progress — indicated  that  it  was 
willing  to  release  only  a  mere  $100,000 
of  its  $2  million  pledge.  This,  again,  was 
taken  as  a  signal  of  lack  of  urgency,  pur- 
pose, and  priority  and  has  greatiy  im- 
paired American  credibility  concerning 
its  desire  to  solve  the  problem.  While  the 
State  Department  has,  since  the  confer- 
ence, agreed  to  release  $1  million— the 
harm  was  done. 

Finally,  the  $2  million  American  con- 
tribution has  impaired  the  effectiveness 
of  the  fund.  As  a  general  rule,  the  United 
States  contributes  approximately  35  per- 
cent of  the  budget  of  international  agen- 
cies. Using  this  rule,  the  American  pledge 
of  $2  million  means  that  the  fund  will 
Initially  possess  resources  of  only  ap- 
proximately $5  million  when  the  fund 
should  have  resources  of  $25  to  50  mil- 
lion per  year. 

The  cost  of  not  spending  millions 
abroad  is  measured  In  a  cost  of  bUllons 
in  our  cities.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  use 
a  multiple  of  1,000  In  relating  faUure 
to  spend  abroad  with  cost  at  home. 
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Therefore,  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  must  be  corrected.  The  American 
contribution  should  have  been,  and,  in 
the  future,  must  be  much  greater.  We 
must  evidence  a  clear  and  credible  intent 
to  solve  the  drug  problem  now. 

The  World  Health  Organization  con- 
ducts medical  research  and  disseminates 
public  health  information.  Clearly,  our 
efforts  must  be  coordinated  with  this 
organization. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion has  2,300  agents  spread  throughout 
the  world  who  possess  the  expertise  re- 
quired to  develop  crop  diversification 
programs.  Again,  if  poppy  culture  is  to 
be  eliminated,  this  valuable  expertise 
must  be  utilized.  No  initiative  has  yet 
been  made  to  harness  FAO  expertise, 
available  manpower  in  the  field,  and  its 
widespread  credibility  and  popularity 
with  the  imderdeveloped  nations. 

The  international  lending  agencies, 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program 
must  be  Involved  in  a  well  designed  pro- 
gram to  make  their  resources  available 
for  hard  and  soft  loans  to  fund  economic 
diversification  programs  to  shift  poppy 
farmers  to  the  production  of  other  cash 
crops  or  into  other  employment. 

In  anticipation  of  the  potential  con- 
trol over  poppy  culture  in  Turkey  and 
processing  in  Marseilles,  the  organized 
criminal  syndicates  are  already  shifting 
opium,  morphine  base,  and  heroin  pro- 
duction from  Turkey  to  such  other  coun- 
tries as  Afghanistan.  Burma,  Laos,  and 
Thailand.  If  we  are  to  halt  this  shift  we 
must  obviously  move  quickly  before  it 
becomes  well  established. 

This  will  not  be  easy.  Many  of  the 
countries  I  have  mentioned  lack  effec- 
tive administrative  control  over  their  re- 
mote poppy  growing  areas.  Roads  must 
be  built,  administrative  and  control  in- 
frastructures developed,  seed  for  such 
crops  as  sunflowers,  fertilizer,  and  farm 
equipment  provided  and  technical  ex- 
pertise made  avaUable.  The  international 
lending  agencies  can  be  invaluable  in 
providing  the  variety  of  financial  aid  that 
is  required  In  order  to  close  all  the  holes 
in  the  dikes  and  create  a  seamless  web 
of  controls  over  opium  production. 

Third.  The  Director  should  offer  tech- 
nological assistance  to  internaUonal 
organizations  and  foreign  countries, 
including : 

Advanced  computer  technology.  The 
need  for  such  assistance  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  current  plight  of  Interpol. 
This  international  organization  deals 
primarily  in  information  and  criminal 
intelligence  which  it  provides  for  member 
governments  around  the  world.  Yet,  " 
currently  has  a  budget  of  only  $800,000, 
less  than  the  police  budget  of  Fargo. 
N  Dak.  Clearly,  the  organization  shouiQ 
have  a  larger  budget  which  would  enawe 
it  to  utilize  advanced  computer  tecn- 
nology  for  its  Information  gathering, 
storing  and  disseminating  fimctions. 

Sophisticated  administrative  and  law 
enforcement  techniques  must  be  made 
avaUable  to  opium-producing  countries 
for  use  in  Ucensing  or  halting  opium  pro- 
duction. 
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Agricultural  expertise  for  use  in  crop 
diversification.  The  most  effective 
method  of  ending  heroin  addiction  in  this 
country  involves  a  total  prohibition  of 
poppy  culture.  This  must  be  our  goal. 

Poppy  farming  is  a  very  labor  intensive 
occupation  which,  to  the  farmer,  is  not 
very  remunerative.  For  example,  the 
average  Turkish  poppy  farmer  earns  less 
than  $100  per  year  from  his  opium  crop. 
Thus,  countries  such  as  Yugoslavia  have 
found  it  relatively  easy  to  move  farmers 
from  poppy  cultivation  to  the  production 
of  other  more  financially  rewarding 
crops.  Expertise  in  crop  diversiflcation 
must  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

COORDINATION   AND   OPERATIONAL  CONTROL 

First.  Obviously,  to  accomplish  his 
task,  the  Director  will  be  required  to 
effectively  coordinate  programs  which 
are  presently  located  in  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  These  pro- 
grams include : 

Domestic  law  enforcement  programs 
which  are  located  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  border  control  activities 
which  are  located  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment: 

Medical  research  and  treatment  pro- 
grams located  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

Technological  research  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration ; 

Agricultural  research  and  technical  as- 
sistance programs  located  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  operated 
by  AID: 

Local  treatment  programs  to  reach 
large  numbers  of  potential  drug  abusers 
such  as  those  located  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— (Model  Cities;  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty — (Community  Action 
programs;  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — (Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Office  of  Child  Development;  the 
Public  Health  Service  —  (community 
based  health  clinics; 

International  programs  developed  or 
Implemented  by  the  Department  of  State, 
including  the  relevant  programs  vmder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development;  and 

Relevant  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams available  through  the  Department 
of  Labor — for  example,  manpower 
training  for  new  skills  for  farmers — and 
commerce — for  example,  light  Industrial 
development. 

Second.  In  some  instances,  coordina- 
tion of  existing  programs  will  not  be  suf- 
flcient.  Therefore,  when,  in  his  judgment 
it  wni  best  serve  the  aim  of  drug-abuse 
control,  the  Director  is  empowered  to 
recommend  to  the  President  that  exist- 
ing programs  be  transferred  to  the  direct 
control  of  the  Office  for  continued  op- 
eration or  consolidation.  In  addition, 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  Director 
niay  recommend  to  the  President  that 
the  Office  be  empowered  to  develop  di- 
rectly an  entirely  new  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  drug  abuse  is  not  a  parti- 
san problem.  It  is  a  serious  national 
problem  which  involves  all  regions  of 
the  country,  urban  and  rural,  north  and 
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south,  east  and  west.  It  is  attacking  aflBu- 
ent  youth  in  our  suburbs,  poor  youth  in 
our  slums,  students  on  our  college  cam- 
puses, pupils  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  men  in  our  workshops, 
and  executives  in  our  corporate  head- 
quarters. 

Similarly,  our  failure  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem has  not  been  the  failure  of  one  party 
or  one  administration.  It  has  been  a  na- 
tional failure  over  many  years  to  develop 
programs  and  apply  resources  even  mar- 
ginally commensurate  with  the  appalling 
scope  of  the  problem. 

We  can  stop  the  illicit  traffic  in  dan- 
gerous drugs  if  we  are  willing  to  call  a 
moratoriiun  in  rhetoric  and  join  across 
party  lines  to  devote  the  thought,  the 
resources  and  the  energy  that  are  re- 
quired to  mount  a  total  and  coordinated 
effort  to  end  the  scourge  of  addiction. 

My  proposal  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  represents  an  effec- 
tive and  feasible  means  of  conquering 
this  dreaded  epidemic.  In  the  past,  when 
we  have  wished  to  accomplish  a  task, 
we  have  utilized  high  quality  personnel 
to  develop  a  sophisticated  grand  design 
for  action.  We  have  created  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  when  we  wished  to 
develop  a  program  of  consimier  protec- 
tion. We  have  established  a  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
when  we  wished  to  send  men  to  the  moon 
and  a  Manhattan  Project  when  we 
wished  to  split  the  atom.  Surely,  drug 
abuse  control  is  as  important  a  national 
challenge  as  consumer  affairs,  space 
flight,  and  atomic  energy. 

Admittedly,  these  organizations  were 
not  perfect.  But  they  provided  the  orga- 
nizational framework  to  do  the  job.  They 
used  highly  sophisticated,  multidiscipU- 
nary  methods  to  develop  programs  which 
applied  imagination,  initiative,  central- 
ization, coordination,  operational  con- 
trol, and  major  resources  to  accomplish 
their  tasks.  We  can  do  the  same  for  drug- 
abuse  control  if  we  have  the  will  and  the 
energy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  is 
a  short-term  measure  only.  It  deals  with 
a  symptom — drug  abuse — rather  than 
the  disease.  While  we  must  move,  and 
move  quickly,  to  correct  the  symptom 
because  of  the  disastrous  effect  it  is  hav- 
ing upon  our  society,  we  should  not  per- 
mit these  efforts  to  diminish  our  search 
for  a  cure  of  the  disease.  History  will 
judge  us  harshly  if  we  fail  to  end  drug 
abuse.  But  the  judgment  will  be  even 
more  severe  if  we  fall  to  end  the  aliena- 
tion, the  bitterness,  and  the  despair 
which  are  the  root  causes  of  the  abuse 
of  drugs.  Therein  lies  the  true  solution. 
That  should  be  our  ultimate  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  full 
text  of  the  bill: 

H.R.   6731 
A  bill  to  establish  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 

Control  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 

President 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Section  1.  There  Is  established  In  the 
Executive   Office   of   the   President   an   office 
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to  be  known  as  tbe  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  "Office")  which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  shall  also  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
Deputy  Director. 

Dunxs  or  the  director 
Sec.  2.    (a)    The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  following: 

(1)  DomsTic  Druq  Contkol  Pxoobam. — 
The  Director  shall  prepare  for  the  President 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  control  of 
drug  abuse  In  the  United  States.  Such  pro- 
gram may  provide  for — 

(A)  stimulation  of  an  expanded  research 
progreim  to  create  a  synthetic  analgesic  to 
replace  opium  and  Its  derivatives  In  medical 
use; 

(B)  stimulation  of  an  expanded  research 
program  into  the  development  and  dissemi- 
nation of  a  long-lasting  bloclUng  or  antago- 
nistic drug  for  treatment  of  drug  addiction; 

(C)  stimulation  of  expanded  research  Into 
the  development  of  a  detoxification  agent 
which,  when  administered,  will  ease  the 
physical  effects  of  withdrawal  from  heroin 
addiction; 

(D)  development  of  a  large-scale,  national 
program  of  methadone  maintenance,  with 
appropriate  supporting  services,  or  similar 
program  for  any  methadone  substitute.  If 
and  when  developed;  and 

(E)  development  of  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
psychotropic  substances  including  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  a  computer 
capability  to  monitor  their  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  dispensing; 

(F)  development  and  evaluation  of  drug 
abuse  prevention  education  programs. 

(2)  International  Dbtto  Control  Pro- 
gram.— The  Director  shall  prepare  for  the 
President  a  program  for  the  effective  use  of 
facilities  and  personnel  of  governmental  and 
international  organizations  In  controlling 
drug  abuse.  Such  program  may  provide  for 

(A)  the  offer  to  international  organiza- 
tions or  foreign  countries  of  technological 
assistance  Including — 

( I )  advanced  computer  technology. 

(II)  high-altitude  and  satellite  surveil- 
lance photography. 

(III)  the  use  of  infra-red  sensors  and 
rsidloactive  and  chemical  tracer  elements. 

(Iv)  sophisticated  administrative  tech- 
niques, and 

(v)  agricultural  expertise  for  use  In  crop 
diversification;  and 

(B)  effective  cooperation  with  inierna- 
tlonal  Institutions  (such  as  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization,  Interpol,  and  International 
lending  agencies)  for  the  development.  Im- 
plementation, and  financing  of  crop  diversi- 
fication programs,  alternative  employment 
opportunities  for  persons  engaged  in  drug 
production  and  distribution,  and  methods  of 
controlling  the  International  traffic  in  drugs 
subject  to  abuse. 

(3)  Coordination  of  Federal  Programs. — 
The  Director  shall  prepare  for  the  President 
a  plan  lor  the  coordination  of  the  programs 
carried  out  by  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  drug 
abuse.  Including — 

(A)  law  enforcement  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Treasury 
Department: 

(B)  medical  research  and  treatment  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity; 

(C)  technological  reseaxch  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 

(D)  agricultural  research  and  technical  as- 
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slstance  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture; 

(E)  programs  utilized  to  reach  large  num- 
bers of  potential  drug  abusers  such  as  those 
located  In  the  Offices  of  Education  and  Child 
Development  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  In  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  In 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  and 

(P)  international  programs  developed  or 
implemented  by  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

(b)  Upon  approval  by  the  President  of  a 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (a) ,  the 
Director  shall  carry  out  such  plan.  The 
President  shall  take  such  administrative  ac- 
tion, and  shall  submit  to  Congress  requests 
for  such  legislation,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Director  to  effectively  carry  out 
each  such  approved  plan. 

(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  each 
House  of  Congress  each  approved  plan 
prepared  by  the  Director  and  every  six 
months  after  a  plan  Is  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress the  President  shall  make  a  report  to 
each  House  of  Congress  describing  the  activ- 
ities undertaken  pursuant  to  the  plan  and 
any  revisions  made  in  the  plan. 

(4)  The  Director  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  President, 
with  respect  to: 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  for  programs  re- 
lated to  drug  abuse  control  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  fields  of  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, training,  health  and  welfare,  defense, 
foreign  affairs,  law  enforcement,  commerce, 
border  control,  and  manpower. 

(2)  Such  additional.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  legislation  as  the  Director  deems  nec- 
essary to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  DI- 
RECTOR, DEPITTT  DIRECTOR,  AND  STAFF  OF  THI 
OFFICE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  DaECTOR  and  Deputy  Dibec- 
Tot. — The  Director  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  for  level  III  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Staff. — The  Director  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
he  deems  desirable. 

(c)  Applicability  of  Civil  Sxrvici:  and 
CLAssmcATiON  LAWS. — The  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission may  he  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  provlalons  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  Oenera!  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  compensation  In  excess  of  the  an- 
nual rate  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(d)  Experts  ako  Consultants. — The  Di- 
rector may  procure  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  Indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  In  effect  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule. 

(e)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies. — Upon  re- 
qviest  of  the  Director,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  any  of  Us  personnel  to  the 
Director  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(f)  OBT.UNING  OmcL\L  DATA. — The  direc- 
tor may  secure  directly  from  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  Information 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
Upon  request  of  the  Director,  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Director. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers)  for  arranging  this  spe- 
cial order  on  the  distressing  situation  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  North  Vietnam.  Further  discus- 
sion and  reflection  on  this  matter  is 
particularly  in  order  this  week,  which  the 
President  has  ofiQcially  proclaimed  a 
Week  of  Concern.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  were  instrumental 
in  securing  this  proclamation,  for  which 
we  are  all  grateful. 

As  I  see  it,  the  prisoner  of  war  problem 
is  now  really  two  problems.  There  is, 
first,  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of  our 
prisoners  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and, 
second,  there  is  the  problem  of  obtaining 
their  early  release. 

With  regard  to  Uie  matter  of  treat- 
ment, I  have  said  before  and  I  say  again 
that  I  deplore  and  condemn  the  failure 
of  North  Vietnam  to  observe  the  Geneva 
Convention  with  regard  to  these  prison- 
ers. I  voted  for  the  resolution  passed  by 
tlie  House  E>ecember  15,  1969,  protesting 
the  treatment  of  our  servicemen  held 
prisoner  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  calling  on  them  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. I  am  introducing  a  similar  resolu- 
tion today  to  point  out  tiiat  no  progress 
has  been  made  and  to  reemphasize  the 
need  for  release  by  North  Vietnam  of  the 
names  of  all  our  prisoners,  repatriation 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  impartial  In- 
spection of  prison  facilities,  and  regular 
mail  services. 

The  force  of  sympathetic  national  and 
worldwide  public  opinion  is  the  best  hope 
■,ve  have  for  more  humane  treatment  of 
our  prisoners.  But  sympathetic  world 
public  opinion  is  extremely  difficult  to 
mobilize  when  our  leaders  continue  to 
widen  the  war  and  step  up  the  bombing, 
as  they  have  in  recent  months.  The 
Sontay  raid  probably  made  conditions 
more  difficult  for  the  prisoners.  The 
President,  by  refusing  to  preclude  future 
3ontay-like  raids,  perpetuates  that  extra 
hardship. 

So  far  as  obtaining  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  Ls  concerned,  liie  Presi- 
dent's policies  and  actions  have  been  even 
more  misguided  and  inept.  Hanoi  has  of- 
iered  to  negotiate  with  rei;ard  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  if  this  country  wiU 
jiet  a  date  for  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troop? — a  move  73  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  desire  and  support.  I  believe 
there  i.s  only  one  course  open  to  us  to 
obtain  the  release  of  these  men,  and  that 
is  the  course  of  scheduled  withdrawal 
to  bo  completed  by  a  pieannour.cod  date, 
provided  the  prisoners  are  released.  As 
the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  (H.R. 
4100'.  the  McGovern-Hatfield  bill  wh:ch 
I   had   the   honor   to   introduce   in.   the 


House  with  64  cospcnsors,  makes  clear: 
In  light  of  all  considerations,  the  solu- 
tion which  offers  the  best  likelihood  for 
the  return  of  U.S.  prisoners  and  the  most 
meaningful  opportunity  for  a  political 
settlement  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  date  certain  for  the  orderly  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam. 
I  urge  all  those  in  this  Congress  and 
across  the  Nation  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned, as  I  am  about  the  prisoners  to 
support  this  course,  which  the  President 
so  far  has  refused  to  take. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  marked  sense  of  frus- 
tration that  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  observing  the  National  Week  of  Con- 
cciTi  for  Prisoners  of  War  and  Those 
Missing  in  Action.  Seven  years  ago,  on 
March  26,  1964,  the  first  American  was 
taken  prisoner  by  North  Vietnam.  Today 
those  Americans  taken  prisoner  or  listed 
as  missing  in  action  number  approxi- 
mately 1,600.  Of  these  460  have  been  con- 
firmed as  prisoners  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  with  the  fate  of  the  remaining 
men  known  only  to  North  Vietnam.  At 
best,  these  seemingly  forgotten  men  are 
languishing  ill-fed  In  a  cell  in  a  North 
Vietnamese  camp  with  little  or  no  con- 
tact with  home. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man,  the  United  States  has  joined 
with  other  nations,  including  North  Viet- 
nam, in  signing  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949  seeking  to  guarantee  humane 
treatment  for  prisoners  of  war.  Unlike 
North  Vietnam,  however,  this  Nation  is 
honoring  its  commitment  under  the  Con- 
vention. Make  no  mistake,  this  is  no  great 
concession  on  our  part;  it  is  simple  bu- 
rn? n  decency.  Identifying  all  prisoners 
held,  allowing  impartial  inspection  of 
camps,  permitting  free  exchange  of  mail 
between  prisoners  and  their  families,  re- 
leasing seriously  sick  or  injured  prison- 
ers, and  negotiating  seriously  for  the 
release  of  all  pri-oners — these  are  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Convention  which 
North  Vietnam  ratified  in  1937.  Compli- 
ance cannot  conceivably  jeopardize  any 
nation's  security  or  interests.  Yet  North 
Vietnam  continues  to  ignore  them. 

On  October  7,  1970,  President  Nixon 
made  an  offer — "-hich  is  still  standing— 
to  exchange  8,200  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners of  war  for  those  .Americans  held 
bv  North  Vietnam.  To  date.  North  Viet- 
nam will  not  even  discuss  the  matter. 
Can  this  attitude  truly  reflect  a  culture 
supposedly  civilized?  Yet  this  is  the  posi- 
tion of  Comm.unist  North  Vietnam? 

It  is  frustrating,  to  say  the  least,  not 
to  be  able  to  directly  assist  those  Ameri- 
cans v.ho  are  prisoners  cf  v.ar  or  listed 
as  missing  in  action.  The  90th,  the  91st, 
and  now  the  92d  Congresses  have 
strongly  deplored  the  barbaric  insensl- 
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tivity  displayed  by  North  Vietnam.  Al- 
though regretably  meager,  the  only 
method  of  assistance  available  is  to  place 
the  spotlight  of  world  opinion  on  the  ac- 
tions of  North  Vietnam.  As  more  and 
more  people  realize  the  full  extent  of  that 
nation's  inhumanity,  we  can  hope  Hanoi 
will  rsepond  to  the  diplomatic  appeals 
from  other  nations.  Until  then  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  demonstrate  to 
North  Vietnam  the  wisdom  of  adhering 
to  the  respon.sibilities  they  inciured  by 
signing  the  Geneva  Convention  in  1957. 
I  pray  these  efforts  are  successful. 


E^^OIOGICAL   DESTRUCTION   IN 
VIETNALI 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednevdo.v,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  two 
recently  published  articles  describing 
the  ecological  and  yenetic  hazards  of 
the  U.S.  dpfohation  and  crop-destrcying 
practicrs  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  articles,  the  first  by  Arthur  H. 
West-ng  in  the  March  1971  issue  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  second  by  Terri 
Aaronson  in  the  March  1971  issue  of 
Environment,  discuss  the  consequences 
of  the  deliberate  and  massive  attack 
upon  the  ecological  system  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  two  authors,  as  well  as 
many  ether  persons,  including  myself, 
fear  that  the  ecological  disruption  of 
South  Vietnam  will  endure  long  after 
the  causes  of  the  current  conflict  are  for- 
gotten. The  signs  of  lasting  ecological 
damape  are  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent, and  because  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  all  life  in  an  ecological  system, 
such  destruction  could  also  have  long 
range  effects  on  animals  and  humans  as 
weU. 

Any  person  who  is  interested,  even  to 
the  .shghtCGt  degree,  in  the  future  of  man 
and  his  environment  has  to  be  horrified 
and  saddened  by  this  willful  destruction 
of  the  home  environment  of  another 
people.  The  American  conscience  will  be 
haunted  for  years  to  come  by  this  brutal 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  follow: 
(Prom    the    Natur.il    History     March    1971] 
Ecocide  In  Indochina 
I  By  Arthur  H.  Westing) 

All  wars  rn!se  havoc  with  the  land  on 
which  they  are  fought.  However,  our  war 
In  Indochina  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  particularly  disruptive  of  the  envlron- 

The  country  is  largely  rural,  and  the 
enemy  is  dlspe'r.scd  In  the  fields  and  forests, 
In  the  m.'  untalns  and  swamps.  This  enemy 
matches  his  numbers  and  concealment  and 
perslsrtence  against  our  wealth  and  techno- 
logy and  pprsistence.  They  hide  and  we  seek. 

In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  that  elusive 
enemy,  dispersed  and  hidden  In  the  wild 
stretches  of  Vietnam,  the  United  States  mili- 
tary employ.s  two  major  tactics:  bombing 
on  a  staggeringly  unprecedented  scale  and 
laying  bare  vast  stretches  of  terrain.  Both 
tactics  are  enormously  disruptive  of  the 
ecology  (and  economy)  of  Vietnam. 
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When  an  area  Is  found  to  contain — or  Is 
even  suspected  of  containing — -Vletcong,  it 
Is  subjected  to  Intensive  aerial  bombard- 
ment. Hundreds  of  bombing  sorties  are 
flown  each  day.  Some  three  million  bombs 
are  dropped  annually,  for  a  total  now  of 
more  than  ten  million  tons,  and  the  program 
is  being  intensified  daily.  In  flying  over  the 
country,  as  I  did  last  August,  one  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  endless  craters,  each  20 
or  30  feet  deep  and  30  to  40  feet  across. 
These  ubiquitous  craters  are  (at  least  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season)  usually  filled  with 
water  and  provide  an  ideal  breeding  habitat 
for  malarial  mosquitoes.  The  long-term 
ecological  efiecls,  possibly  for  centuries,  of 
this  massive  intrusion  of  the  environment 
have   attracted  little  attention. 

The  other  massive  ecological  disturbance 
Is  our  program  of  defoliation:  tijt*  destruc- 
tion of  vast  stretches  of  vegtation  in  order  to 
deny  cover  and  siinctu.iry  to  the  enemy. 
This  is  dune  m  two  major  ways.  One  rather 
straightforward  approach  is  to  buiidois  the 
countryside.  Usin^  giant  tractors  equipped 
with  sharpened  Ron.e-plow  blade?,  we  h.v'.e 
now  cleared  a  1,000-  to  2,000-yara  strip 
along  nio.st  major  transportation  route.?. 
Mjit  of  these  swaths — often  scraped  down 
to  t;,e  Infertile  subs  )U — are  barren  and  sub- 
ject to  e.'oslon.  The  remainder  are  largely 
wee;i-choked  wastelands.  They  wAl  be  dif- 
ficult 10  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  after  the 
war. 

In  addiilcn  to  roadside  clearing,  large  con- 
tiguous areas  of  countrysa'e  are  Ronic-plow- 
ed  to  deny  them  to  the  enemy.  At  least  one- 
half  million  acres  of  forest  were  cu'ared 
Ihrjugh  1969,  acctrding  to  Information  re- 
leased bv  the  Army.  Tnis  program  conliuues 
unabatPd.  In  the  word.s  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  this  operation,  "The  B-52 
bomber  is  the  battle-ax  of  this  war,  and  our 
plow  Is  the  scalpel." 

The  second  and  much  more  extensive 
means  we  have  devised  for  denying  wild  land 
cover  and  sanctuary  to  the  other  side  Is 
the  aerial  application  of  plant  poisons,  or 
herbicides.  This  aspect  of  the  war  drew 
me  to  Indochina  twice,  most  recently  In 
.'Vugusl  1970,  as  director  of  the  Herbicide 
Acscsiment  Commission  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(AAAS).  There  Is  no  precedent  for  the  mas- 
sive use  of  herbicides  in  a  tropical  environ- 
ment and  thus  no  way  of  reliably  predicting 
the  full  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
damage  being  Inflicted  upon  the  ecology  of 
Vietnam.  The  likelihood  of  serious  long-term 
damage  to  the  environment  has  been  a  major 
concern  of  many  scientists  In  this  country 
and  elsewhere.  In  December  1970,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  AAAS  resolved  to  urge  the  United 
State  to  renounce  the  military  use  of 
herbicides. 

War  again.st  the  plants  of  Vietnam  began 
in  late  1961  and,  according  to  a  recent  De- 
pi.nn'if'nt  of  Delense  news  release,  v.'as  in- 
flicted upo:i  some  5'.i  million  acres  through 
13u9.  Since  the  program  continues  to  this 
d.iy,  the  current  figure  can  be  estimated  to 
be  In  excess  of  6',i  million  acres.  (A  half 
million  or  more  acres  classified  as  agricul- 
tural have  been  sprayed.)  All  told,  one  acre 
In  !-lx  in  South  Vietnam  has  new  been 
.sprayed. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  environmental 
dl£n;ption  more  graphically:  South  Viet- 
nam approxmutet;  the  ii/.e  cf  New  Eng- 
land; the  area  sprayed  Is  larger  than  Ver- 
mont; the  area  bulldozed  almost  that  of 
Rhode  Island.  While  none  of  Vietnam's  43 
provinces  has  escaped,  some  have  been  at- 
mcked  herbicldally  with  particular  Intensity 
end  frcqre;icy.  Among  these  are  the  Rung 
Sat  region  In  Gia  Dinh  Province  southeast 
of  Saigon,  Tay  Nlnh  Province  (War  Zone 
C),  which  is  northwest  of  Saigon,  and  Long 
Khanh  Province  (War  Zone  Di  ncrtheast 
of  Saigon — the  last  previously  contained  ma- 
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Jor  stands  of  South  Vietnam's  magnificent 
virgin  tropical  forest. 

Most  forest  spraying  has  been  done  with 
a  1:1  mixture  of  2,4-D  and  2,4.5-T,  Agent 
Orange  in  military  terminology;  some  with  a 
4:1  mixture  ol  2,4-D  and  picioram,  or  Agent 
White;  and  small  amounts  w^lth  dimethyl 
arsenic  acid.  Agent  Blue.  The  use  of  Agent 
Orange  was  discontinued  In  early  1970,  large- 
ly in  favor  of  Agent  White.  Agent  Orange 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  of 
active  ingredients  per  acre;  Agent  White  at 
8  pounds;  and  Agent  Blue  at  9. 

When  an  upland  forest  Is  attacked  with 
herbicide,  the  leaves  drop  after  two  or  three 
weeks  and  the  trees  remain  bare  for  several 
months.  Sunlight,  able  to  reach  the  forest 
floor  following  defoliation,  promotes  the 
growth  of  a  luxuriant  understory  In  which 
certain  herbaceous  grasses  and  shrubby  bam- 
boos dominate.  A  tropical  forest  has  an  enor- 
mous diversity  of  species,  some  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  spray  than  others.  When 
refollatlon  of  the  trees  occtirs,  about  one  out 
of  ten  trees  fails  to  survive  the  treatment, 
perhaps  more.  This  has  occurred  on  more 
than  5  million  acres  In  Vietnam.  The  repeated 
spraying  of  an  additional  million  acres  or 
so  of  upland  forest  has  caused  even  more 
serious  damage.  In  such  areas  the  proportion 
of  trees  killed  rises  dramatically,  as  much  as 
50  percent  to  80  percent  of  higher,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  applications,  the  type  of 
spray,  and  the  local  mix  of  species.  An  esti- 
mated 6V2  billion  board  feet  of  merchantable 
tropical  timber  have  been  destroyed,  plus  an 
Indeterminate  amount  of  fuel  wood,  char- 
coal wood,  and  other  forest  products. 

In  flying  over  these  hard-hit  areas.  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  widespread  Invasion  of 
ccgcn  grass  1  Imperata)  or,  even  worse,  a  vari- 
ety of  low-growing  scrub  bamboos.  These 
species  are  aggressive  colonizers  and  prevent 
the  re-establishment  of  the  former  high 
forest.  The  resultant  grass  savannas  and 
bamboo  brakes  have  a  reduced  blomass  and 
an  Impoverished  fauna.  Commercially  worth- 
less they  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. These  vegetational  wastelands  will 
remain  one  of  the  legacies  of  our  presence 
for  decades  to  come. 

Additional,  less  obvious  ecological  damage 
Is  likely  to  occur  in  a  sprayed  upland  forest. 
In  a  tropical  forest  ecosystem  (like  those 
of  temperate  zones)  the  major  fraction  of 
the  total  nutrient  budget  is  In  Its  blotlc  com- 
ponent (largely  In  the  leaves  and  smAlI 
twigs).  Following  defoliation,  a  significant 
fraction  of  the  leaf -stored  nutrients  Is  prob- 
ably lost  permanently  In  the  water  runoff.  It 
takes  decades  for  a  tropical  ecosystem  to 
restore  Its  former  productivity  following  such 
nutrient  dumping. 

Herbivorous  insect,  bird,  and  bat  popula- 
tions are  bound  to  decline  markedly  and 
with  them,  their  pollinating  function,  which 
!s  so  important  In  a  tropical  forest  where 
Individual  plants  of  the  same  species  are 
usually  widely  scattered.  In  the  replacement 
community,  particularly  following  multiple 
herbicldal  attacks,  the  original  set  of  ani- 
mal populations  will  be  replaced  by  a  leas 
diverse  set.  A  large  number  of  species  wUl  be 
eliminated  and  the  replacement  community 
will  have  higher  numbers  of  fewer  species, 
many  of  them  new  to  the  area.  In  addition, 
the  m!!e3  of  borders  (or  ccotones)  between 
divers  vegetational  types  Is  being  greatly  In- 
crei^ci.  Such  a  fringe  habitat  supports  Its 
own  animal  community.  For  example,  the 
Kcrub  typhus  m.ite  appears  to  be  restricted 
to  such  a  niche. 

The  chemicals  used  for  defoliation  mls- 
siorjs  (largely  2,4-D,  2,4,5-T,  and  picioram) 
are  potent  herbicides  but  are  supposedly  not 
toxic  to  animals.  Those  chemicals  have  their 
main  effect  on  terrestrial  animals  (both  large 
and  microscopic)  Indirectly  via  the  depend- 
ence of  these  animals  on  plants  for  food. 
and  shelter.  However,  at  least  one  of  the 
herbicides,    2.4,5-T,    contalris    dloxln   as    an 
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Impurity.  Dloxln  Is  both  highly  toxic  and 
enormously  teratogenetic  (causing  birth  de- 
fects) to  mammals.  Vietnam's  countryside 
has  been  drenched  over  the  years  with  some 
47  million  pounds  of  2.4,5-T,  with  an  esti- 
mated dloxln  concentration  of  25  parts  per 
nillUon.  This  means  that  more  than  one 
thousand  pounds  of  dloxln  have  been  Intro- 
duced Into  Vietnam's  environment.  Dloxln's 
environmental  atabUlty.  moblUty,  and  possi- 
ble points  of  concentration  In  the  ecosystem 
are  tot  yet  known. 

Ii;  a  different  ecological  situation,  more 
than  one  million  acres  of  Vietnam's  south- 
erly coastal  regions  are  subject  to  dally 
flooding  at  each  high  tide.  This  tidal  zone 
supports  a  characteristic  blotlc  community 
knowia  as  mangrove  swamp.  It  Is  an  Inhos- 
pitable region  used  mainly  as  a  source  of 
charcoal  and  as  sanctuary  for  the  ubiquitous 
Vletcong.  More  subtly.  It  Is  a  crucial  breeding 
and  nursing  ground  for  a  great  variety  of 
ocean  fishes  and  crustaceans  and  some  river 
&£hes. 

To  date,  more  than  one-quarter  of  Viet- 
nam's mangrove  association  has  been  sprayed 
and  killed.  I  say  WIZed  because,  through  some 
quirk  of  nature,  one  herblcldal  attack  of  this 
Udal  zone  literally  kills  all  the  plant  life  that 
grows  there.  Moreover,  for  unknown  reasons, 
the  plants  do  not  regenerate.  The  utter 
devastation  that  reeults  Is  e«rle  to  behold  and 
also  frightening  because  I  could  find  no 
indication  of  how  soon,  if  ever,  recovery 
would  occur.  Tons  of  thousands  of  acres 
sprayed  years  ago  still  have  no  sign  of  green 
on  them.  The  web  of  life  on  these  vast 
stretches  has  been  destroyed,  with  ecological 
ramlflcatlona — and  oven  geologic  ones  via 
marine  erosion — not  yot  posalble  to  fathom. 
Whether  or  not  the  recent  disappearance  of 
the  freshwater  tarpon,  which  breeds  among 
the  mangroves,  from  the  Mekong  Delta  is 
the  result  of  this  destruction  remains  to  be 
determined. 

My  focus  has  been  on  the  strictly  ecological 
Impact  of  the  military  use  of  herbicides  In  a 
tropical  setting.  What  must  be  left  for  an- 
other time  Is  the  Impact  of  this  program  on 
human  ecology — on  the  17  million  soml- 
destltute  Vletnameso  peasants  and  primitive 
hill  tribesmen  Inexorably  enmeshed  In  the 
vagaries  of  the  war.  This  unfortunate  aspect 
of  the  problem  has  Incredibly  serious  eco- 
nomic, public  health,  and  social  welfare 
dimensions. 

Whatever  one's  political  and  moral  views 
may  be  toward  the  war  In  Indochina,  one  has 
to  assume  that  the  war  will  ond  some  day 
and  that  the  surviving  population  must  have 
a  natural  resource  to  support  itself.  The  natu- 
ral  resource  Is  the  base  upon  which  an  under- 
developed country  must  build  Its  future. 

In  December  the  White  House  announced 
a  "phasing  out"  of  the  use  of  herbicides.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  a  second  statement  Is  Immi- 
nent announcing  the  Immediate  cessation 
and  abrogation  of  such  use  of  herbicides.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  have  little  against  the 
discriminate  civil  use  of  many  herbicides:  I 
am  only  against  their  massive  and  In- 
dlscrlmlnato  um  by  tbo  military.  One  can- 
not destroy  a  nation  In  order  to  save  It. 

(From   the   Environment.    March    1971] 

A  Tom  OF  ViKTNAM 

(By  Torrl  Aaronson) 
The  extensive  n.S.  military  defoliation  and 
crop  destruction  program  In  South  Vietnam 
has  caused  many  scientists  to  fear  long- 
lasting  ecological  damage  and  hiiman  health 
hazards  In  that  country.  In  the  past  nine 
years,  defoliation  has  affected  more  than 
ono-soTonth  of  tho  land  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam. In  December  of  1000,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(AAAS) ,  after  at  least  three  years  of  internal 
dlscuulon,  appointed  Mathew  Meselson.  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  Harvard  University,  to 
develop  a  plan  for  an  Indepth  study  of  the 
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effects  of  herbicide  use  on  the  ecology  of 
Vietnam  and  on  human  welfare.  During  1970. 
Mcselson  and  a  group  of  scientists  he  gath- 
ered to  assist  him  (comprising  the  Herbicide 
Assessment  Commission)  studied  the  back- 
ground of  the  use  of  herbicides — chemicals 
which  either  kill  plants  or  affect  their 
natural  growth  patterns — In  South  Vietnam 
and  made  a  study  tour  of  South  Vietnam 
during  the  summer.  Because  so  little  Infor- 
mation has  been  available  on  the  ecological 
consequences  of  military  use  of  herbicides, 
and  because  of  reports  In  Vietnamese  news- 
papers claiming  that  herbicides  caused  hor- 
rible birth  defects,  many  i>eople  were  anxious 
to  hear  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Herbi- 
cide Assessment  Commission  (HAC).  pre- 
sented at  tho  annual  AAAS  meeting  held  In 
Chicago  In  December  1970.  There  was  also 
official  Interest  In  tho  report,  and  three  days 
before  the  commission  was  to  address  the 
AAAS  the  White  House,  which  had  received 
advance  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  report, 
announced  that  herbicide  use  In  Vietnam 
will  be  phased  out;  policies  governing  use  of 
herbicides  in  Vietnam  will.  In  the  meantime, 
conform  to  U.S.  regulations;  and  herbicides 
will  be  used  only  on  the  perimeters  of  flro- 
bases  and  U.S.  Installations  and  In  remote 
unpopulated  areas. 

Chemicals  that  are  used  In  the  defoliation 
program  in  South  Vietnam  go  under  the 
names  of  Agent  Orange,  Agent  White,  and 
Agent  Blue.  Orange,  the  most  widely  used 
herbicide,  consists  of  a  60:  50  mixture  of 
2,4.5-T  and  2,4-D.  White  Is  a  80:  20  mixture 
of  a.4-D  and  plcloram,  and  Blue  Is  cacodyllc 
acid,  an  arsenic  compound.  These  herbicides 
have  been  used  In  the  United  States  for 
about  twenty  years  as  effective  weedkillers; 
however,  their  use  here  has  been  In  much 
lower  concentrations.  Last  spring  the  U.S. 
government  announced  that  2,4,5-T  and/or 
Its  contamlnents  were  capable  of  produc- 
ing birth  defects  In  mice  and  rats,  and  that 
registration  for  certain  uses  of  3,4,6-T  In  this 
country  was  suspended.  In  April.  President 
Nixon  announced  that  Agent  Orange,  which 
contains  2,4,5-T,  would  no  longer  be  used  In 
Vietnam.  Despite  orders.  Agent  Orange  was 
used  in  two  northern  provinces  of  South 
Vietnam  throughout  the  summer.' 

No  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  use  of 
2.4-D,  which  has  also  been  implicated  In  the 
production  of  birth  defects  In  mice  and  rats.' 

Plcloram  Is  a  persistent  chemical  In  soils 
and  has  not  been  authorized  for  use  on  any 
American  food  crop.  Cacodyllc  acid  may  be 
used  In  the  United  States  on  food  crops  un- 
der certain  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
strictions. However,  the  concentration  of 
Agent  Blue  used  In  Vietnam  Is  seven  and 
one-half  times  the  concentration  permitted 
In  this  country  for  wood  killing.'  Agent  Blue 
Is  used  primarily  to  dastroy  rice  crops  in 
Vietnam. 

osroLiATiON  or  roazsTS  in  south  Vietnam 

Forest  areas  cover  about  26  million  acres, 
or  60  to  70  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
South  Vietnam.  Defoliation  is  aimed  at  de- 
nying the  National  Liberation  Front  (nxj*) 
protective  cover  and  uncovering  nlf  supply 
routes  through  forest  areas.  Pour  million 
acres  are  estimated  to  have  been  sprayed 
once;  one  million  acres  are  estimated  to  have 
been  sprayed  at  least  twice.  (These  estimates 
were  made  by  the  Herbicide  Assessment  Com- 
mission on  the  basis  of  open  literature,  in- 
lervlews  with  South  Vietnamese  witnesses 
of  spraying,  and  personal  assessment  during 
visits  to  South  Vietnam.  The  UJ3.  Depart* 
ment  of  Defense  has  refusod  to  declassify 
Information   concerning  exact   numbers   of 
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missions  flown,  locations  of  missions,  and  the 
type  of  herbicide  sprayed  on  each  mission. 
Such  data  will  be  necessary  for  any  complete 
scientific  study  of  herbicide  effects.)  Forest 
defoliation  was  accomplished  primarily  by 
Agent  Orange  until  Its  ban  in  April.  Since 
then  Agent  White  has  been  used  as  the  main 
herblcldal  agent.  Agent  Blue  has  been  used 
very  little  for  forest  spraying.  Arthur  West- 
ing, professor  of  biology,  Windham  College, 
Putney,  Vermont,  whom  Meselson  appointed 
to  direct  the  hag.  suggested  that  over  60,000 
tons  each  of  2.4,5-T  and  2.4-D  and  1,000  tons 
of  plcloram  have  been  dumped  on  the  forests 
of  South  Vietnam.  Both  2,4,5-T  and  2.4-D 
degrade  rapidly  In  the  environment,  that  la, 
they  last  only  several  weeks  or  a  few  months 
at  most.  Plcloram,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
remain  In  the  soil.  Influencing  vegetation  for 
as  long  as  several  years. 

Agents  Orange  and  White,  when  sprayed 
on  forests  at  standard  active  Ingredient  rates 
of  25.5  pounds  per  acre  and  7.6  pounds  per 
acre  respectively,  cause  leaf  fall  In  approxi- 
mately two  to  three  weeks  after  spraying. 
The  trees  remain  bare  for  several  months 
following  spraying.  Previous  studies  by  B.  R. 
Flamm  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  P.  H. 
Tschlrley  of  tho  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Agricultural  Research  Service,  con- 
cluded that  with  a  single  spraying  one  out 
of  every  eight  to  ten  trees  Is  killed.  Aerial 
examination  by  hag  seemed  to  Indicate  that 
a  much  greater  percentage  of  trees  are  killed 
outright.  For  those  areas  sprayed  more  than 
once,  50  to  80  percent  of  the  trees  are  killed. 
Approximately  35  percent  of  the  dense 
Jungle,  which  comprises  half  of  South  Viet- 
nam's total  forest  land,  has  been  defoliated 
When  trees  are  stripped  of  their  leaves,  sun- 
light reaches  the  ground,  encouraging  growth 
of  some  kinds  of  bamboo  and  pioneer  grass, 
which  have  little  economic  value.  If  the 
defoliated  trees  regenerate  their  leaves,  the 
grasses  and  bamboo  may  be  killed  by  lack 
of  sunlight.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trees 
are  killed  by  herbicides,  the  grasses  and 
bamboo  stands  may  become  predominant  In 
the  area.  Larger  trees  then  may  take  years 
or  decades  to  reestablish  themselves.  If  har- 
dy grass  types,  particularly  Imperata  cylin- 
drica,  become  established,  previous  forestland 
may  be  transformed  to  semipermanent  savan- 
nah. Westing  commented  that  forests  In 
Sumatra  have  been  shown  to  crowd  out  Im- 
perata over  a  period  of  ten  to  sixteen  years. 
However,  bamboo  stands  may  resist  forest 
crowding  for  decades,  hac  made  particular 
note  of  the  fact  that  lumbering  Is  a  major 
Industry  and  timber  the  most  promising  eco- 
nomic resource  In  South  Vietnam. 

Even  when  trees  are  not  killed,  spraying 
has  drastic  consequences  on  dense  tropical 
forest  land.  Most  of  the  nutrients  contained 
in  South  Vietnam's  Jungles  are,  at  any  one 
time.  In  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  trees. 
Very  few  nutrients  are  found  In  the  soil. 
Ordinary  leaf  loss  Is  fairly  continuous,  and 
leaves  degrade  very  rapidly  In  the  warm, 
humid  climate.  When  defoliation  causes  all 
the  leaves  to  fall  at  one  time,  they  are  all 
quickly  decomposed  and  many  nutrients  ve 
lost  to  the  immediate  ecosystem  by  leaching, 
ninoff.  and  erosion,  hac  has  christened  this 
phenomenon  "nutrient  dumping."  and  West- 
ing surmises  that  It  will  take  a  minimum 
of  a  decade  for  a  defoliated  area  to  regain 
its  total  nutrient  budget. 

Because  of  wartime  conditions  It  has  been 
impossible  for  anyone  to  make  a  detailed 
ground  study  of  any  defoliated  area  How- 
ever. Westing  pointed  out  that  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  animal  populations  have 
suffered  because  of  defoliation;  moving  to 
contiguous,  unsprayed  areas  does  not  ease 
animal  hardships,  because  each  Jungle  area 
Is  normally  filled  to  capacity.  Rather.  West- 
ing foresees  that  the  only  animals  to  thrive 
In  a  defoliated  area  will  be  termites.  Although 
Agent  Orange.  In  particular,  is  known  to 
have  toxic  effects,  at  the  present  time  there 
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is  nothing  to  indicate  that  herbicides  have 
directly  affected  animal  populations.  This 
must  be  interpreted,  however,  in  light  of 
severely  limited  field  observations. 

Again,  because  of  the  limitation  on  ground 
research,  observation  of  the  soil  In  defoliated 
yeas  is  difficult.  However,  hag  lists  erosion 
as  the  major  impact  of  defoliation  on  the 
soil.  Erosion  would  be  most  severe  in  moun- 
tainous terrain,  or  following  Are  in  a  de- 
foliated area. 

Mangrove  forests  grow  well  In  marshlands 
where  they  are  often  subject  to  saltwater 
tides.  South  Vietnam  has  In  excess  of  one 
million  acres  of  mangrove  forest,  consisting 
of  both  true  and  so-called  "rear"  mangrove. 
Because  the  mangroves  grow  along  coastlines, 
they  have  been  the  target  of  U.S.  defoliation 
missions  in  an  attempt  to  secure  waterways 
for  safe  passage  of  military  and  commercial 
vessels.  More  than  20  percent  of  the  man- 
grove forests  have  been  defoliated.  Unlike  the 
species  In  dense  forest.  100  percent  of  the 
mangroves  appear  to  be  killed  by  a  single 
spraying  of  herbicides,  and  all  other  vegeta- 
tion on  the  sprayed  site  is  killed.  Up  to  six 
years  following  spraying  no  regrowth  on 
mangrove  sites  has  been  observed.  Rather 
than  speculate  on  why  mangrove  sites  did  not 
regenerate.  Westing  suggested  that  on-site 
experimentation  and  land  rehabilitation  be- 
gin as  soon  as  possible. 

Mangroves  are  particularly  useful  as  fire- 
wood and  as  a  source  of  charcoal.  The  swamps 
where  mangroves  thrive  are  also  very  rich 
breeding  grounds  for  a  wide  variety  of  aquatic 
organisms.  When  the  mangroves  are  de- 
stroyed, the  nutrients  which  they  ordinarily 
lose  continuously  to  the  surrounding  area 
no  longer  available  to  these  organisms.  West- 
ing and  Meselson  suggested  that  the  effects 
of  destruction  of  mangrove  forests  on  fish 
and  crustaceans  (such  as  shrimp)  be  studied. 
The  AAAS  scientists  firmly  believe,  despite  re- 
ports to  the  contrary  and  a  lack  of  direct 
evidence,  that  the  number  of  aquatic  or- 
ganisms must  have  declined.  The  scientists 
pointed  out  that  fish  catches  have  indeed 
increased  in  recent  years,  but  attribute  in- 
creases to  advanced  fishing  techniques  which 
would  mask  actual  depletion  In  the  fish 
population. 

The  HAC  also  noted  the  potential  threat 
of  coastline  erosion  as  dead  mangrove  roots 
rot  away.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  no  ero- 
sion has  been  observed. 

Westing  dismissed  one  estimate  that  man- 
grove forests  will  regenerate  In  twenty  years. 
Although  mangroves  destroyed  through 
means  other  than  spraying  an  Indeed  re- 
generate fairly  rapidly.  Westing  believes  that 
such  timetables  do  not  apply  to  sprayed 
areas. 

Defoliation  prograins  In  South  Vietnam  are 
concentrated  on  the  dense  forests  and  the 
mangrove  forests.  Westing  claimed  that  rub- 
ber plantations  In  South  Vietnam  are  care- 
fully avoided  by  spray  planes,  although  some 
damage  to  rubber  has  occurred  from  spray 
drift  and  from  accidental  sprayings.  He  did 
note,  though,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  protect  rubber  plantations  In  Cambodia. 
However,  an  nlf  film  given  to  Dr.  Egbert 
Pfelffer  of  the  University  of  Montana  (see 
accompanying  article) .  shows  extensive  dam- 
age to  rubber  plantations  thought  to  be  in 
South  Vietnam.  Rubber  is  a  major  com- 
modity in  both  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Along  with  rubber,  rice  has  been  a  major 
export  Item  In  South  Vietnam.  HAC  sug- 
gests that  timber  could  also  be  an  Important 
export.  Over  one-half  of  South  Vietnam's 
forests  are  appropriate  for  commercial  use. 
If  the  forests  were  put  to  commercial  use 
they  could  provide  an  adequate  supply  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  pltis  afford  a  consider- 
able amount  for  export.  Westing  has  calcu- 
lated that  the  defoliation  program  in 
Vietnam  has  destroyed  approximately  6,500 
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million  board  feet  of  timber — with  an  ap- 
proximate monetary  loss  of  close  to  oue-half 
billion  dollars.  This  figure  must  be  seen, 
though.  In  light  of  the  very  limited  timber 
industry  presently  operating  in  South 
Vietnam. 

HEALTH    EFFECTS    OF    HERBICIDES 

The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
herbicides  used  in  Vietnam  on  human  health 
was  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  creation 
of  HAC.  Laboratory  studies  In  1968  to  1069 
showed  2,4,5-T  and/or  its  contaminants  to 
be  teratogenic  (causing  birth  defects)  in 
mice  and  rats.*  Naturally,  it  was  feared  by 
the  AAAS  scientists  and  others  that  the  60,- 
000  tons  of  2.4.5-T  sprayed  In  South  Vietnam 
might  have  drastic  consequences  on  children 
born  since  the  spraying  began.  Scientific  con- 
cern was  increased  by  reports  In  the  Viet- 
namese press  that  defoliants  were  causing 
monstrous  birth  defects.  Although  2.4-D  has 
been  as  widely  used  In  Vietnam  as  2,4.6-T 
and  is  now  the  most  often  used  military 
herbicide.  It  has  never  received  as  much 
publicity  for  Its  teratogenic  possibilities  as 
its  cousin,  2,4,5-T. 

John  Constable,  professor  of  surgery  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  led  HAC's 
study  of  health  effects.  Constable  and  HAC 
found  no  evidence  of  drastic  abnormalties, 
such  as  occurred  from  thalidomide,  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  population.  Interviews 
with  leading  doctors  In  South  Vietnam 
tended  to  confirm  HAC's  evidence.  However, 
this  does  not  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
major  abnormalities  are  occurring  but  are 
simply  going  unnoticed.  Laboratory  studies 
Indicate  that  2,4,5-T  may  cause  gastro- 
intestinal or  urinary  tract  changes.  These,  or 
biochemical  abnormalities  In  the  body,  may 
not  be  observed  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
population,  but  may  have  a  definite  effect 
on  life  expectancy.  Abnormalities  can  some- 
times result  in  spontaneous  abortion  or  still- 
birth, and  the  rate  ol  stillbirth  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  period  of  defoliant  spraying 
may  be  revealing.  There  are,  however,  many 
variables  to  consider  before  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  stillbirth  rates. 

Because  most  areas  defoliated  by  2.4.5-T 
and  2,4-D  were  quite  remote,  only  a  limited 
population  was  directly  exposed.  Since  few 
people  were  directly  exposed,  to  study  the 
prime  effects  of  these  herbicides  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  whether  they  enter  the  food 
chain.  In  order  to  assess  Increases  or  de- 
creases In  the  stillbirth  rate  It  Is  necessary 
to  be  aware  of  any  changes  in  the  quality  of 
health  care  and  in  the  manner  and  accuracy 
of  reporting  birth  figures.  And  It  Is  valuable 
to  have  autopsies  performed  on  a  number  of 
stillbirths  to  discover  any  pattern  of  abnor- 
mality. All  of  these  considerations  are  sug- 
gested by  HAC  for  future  study. 

The  major  problem  In  obtaining  figures  on 
the  number  of  stillbirths  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  that  many  children  are  born  not  In  large 
hospitals  but  at  home  or  In  village  or  dis- 
trict dispensaries.  These  dispensaries  are 
staffed  by  a  midwife  and /or  a  rural  health 
worker,  HAC  found  general  agreement  among 
Vietnamese  doctors  and  mldwlves  that  rec- 
ords kept  by  mldwlves  (who  attend  most  of 
the  births  In  South  Vietnam)  are  accurate 
In  reporting  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  sex 
and  weight  of  the  baby,  and  whether  the 
child  survived.  There  are  great  discrepancies 
in  reporting  congenital  abnormtilltlea,  how- 
ever. For  the  most  part.  If  abnormalities  are 
recorded  at  all,  only  gross  malformations  are 
reported  by  mldwlves  at  the  village  or  dis- 
trict levels.  Causes  of  stillbirths  are  almost 
never  reported.  Provincial  and  large  city  hos- 
pitals are  somewhat  more  reliable  In  their 
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reporting  of  abnormalities  and  are  generally 
more  sophisticated  in  their  medical  care.  The 
large  hospitals  normally  report  more  still- 
births and  obstetrical  difficulties  than  do 
village  and  district  dispensaries  because  tb* 
referral  of  difficult  cases  to  the  large  ho» 
pltals  Is  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
A  study  of  congenital  abnormalltloB,  by- 
datlform  moles  (placental  tumors),  and 
stillbirths  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  from 
1960  to  1969  was  made  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  Vietnameae  Min- 
istry of  Health  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Cutting.  The  study  was  made  pub- 
lic in  December  shortly  before  the  AAAS 
meeting.  In  come  respects  HAC  has  drawn 
significantly  different  conclusions  from  simi- 
lar data  than  did  Cutting's  group. 

Cutting  reported  that  In  the  past  decade 
there  was  a  slight  decrease  In  the  rate  of 
stillbirths  reported  In  South  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, Constable  pointed  out  that  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  birth  figures 
Cutting  used  came  from  Saigon — where  the 
most  modern  medical  facilities  li  the  coun- 
try exist,  and  where  the  medical  staff  of  at 
least  one  hospital  attributed  the  decreased 
rate  to  Improved  medical  care.  If.  Constable 
claimed,  the  Saigon  figures  were  subtracted 
from  Cutting's  totals,  the  rate  of  stillbirths 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  would  no  longer 
show  a  decrease.  Constable  was  not  willing 
to  attribute  this  fact  to  use  of  herbicides. 
He  presented  data  from  Tay  Nlnh  City  Hos- 
pital on  the  stillbirth  rates  from  1068  to 
1070,  but  declined  to  draw  conclusions. 

Tay  Nlnh  province  has  been  heavily   de- 
foliated In  Its  northern  section.  Although  few 
people  live  at  the  site  of  defoliation,  many 
p>ersons   In  Tay  Nlnh  province  do  eat  fresh 
fish  from  rivers  which  filter  through  the  de- 
foliated   forests.    Constable's    group    studied 
the  dally  record  book  kept  at  Tay  Nlnh  City 
province  hospital  for  the  years  1968  to  1970. 
They  found  that  "a  higher  rate  of  stillbirths 
was  shown  from  these  records  In  Tay  Nlnh 
than  recorded  anywhere  else  by  Cutting  And 
his  group."  Earlier  records  for  Tay  Nlnh  are 
not   available,   and   Cutting  did   not  report 
seeing  the  dally  record  book  for  1968  to  1970. 
Constable    found    that    nearly    complete 
records  were  available  for  all  of  the  districts 
and   villages  In  Tay  Nlnh  province   as  well 
as  for  the  provincial  hospitals  for  a  period 
of  four  months  In  1970.  These  figures,  repre- 
senting an  estimated  70  percent  of  births, 
showed    that    outlying    districts    reported    a 
stillbirth  rate  of   8.7   per  thousand    (based 
on  2.281  births);  at  the  same  time  Tay  Nlnh 
City  provincial   hospital   reported  a  rate   of 
58  stillbirths  per  thousand  live  birth*  (based 
on  a  total  of  1.028  blrtha).  Combining  these 
figures,  the  overall  rate  of  stillbirths  lor  Tay 
Nlnh  province  was  24  per  thousand.  Although 
smaller  facilities  are  supposed  to  refer  prob- 
able stiUblrth  cases  to  tho  larger  hospitals, 
HAC  could  not  explain  the  very  large  discrep- 
ancy between   figures   from  Tay   Nlnh    City 
provincial    hospital   and   outlying   facilities. 
Saigon's  major  maternity  hospital,  which  re- 
ceives numerous  referrals  of  difficult  cases, 
might  be  expected  to  have  a  stillbirth  rate 
similar  to  that  of  Tay  Nlnh  City  provincial 
hospital.  However,  the   Saigon  hospital  had 
rates  of  26  per  thousand  and  20  per  thou- 
sand for  1068  and  1069  respectively. 

HAC  also  looked  briefly  at  records  from 
medical  facilities  In  the  Rung  Sat  area, 
southeast  of  Saigon.  This  area  has  experi- 
enced massive  defoliation  of  mangrove 
forests.  However,  the  major  hospital  In  the 
area,  Vung  Tau  hospital,  which  also  receives 
referrals  of  dlfllcult  obstetrical  cases  and  has 
a  monthly  birth  rate  similar  to  that  of  Tay 
Nlnh  City  provincial  hospital,  showed  very 
low  levels  of  stUlbirths — 10.6  per  thousand 
in  1968  and  12.8  per  thousand  In  1960.  HAC 
was  hesitant  to  draw  conclusions  from  tboM 
data,  but  noted  that  Inhabitants  of  the  Rung 
Sat  area  do  not  eat  flsb  from  streams  run- 
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nlng  thr^iugh  the  defoliated  mangrove  for- 
ests, as  do  the  people  of  Tay  Ninh.  IIAC 
claimed  that  until  more  research  was  done 
and  more  exact  data  were  available,  the  !-.:gh 
rates  of  stillbirth  In  Tay  Nlnh  City  provln:lal 
hospital  could  not  be  Interpreted. 

Figures  on  the  number  of  congenital  mal- 
formations which  did  not  cause  stillbirths 
are  \ery  difficult  to  o  >tatn  m  Sjuth  Vietnam 
for  reasons  stated  above— many  mldwlves 
don't  record  this  Information.  Even  some 
provincial  hospitals  do  not  bother  to  reciird 
congenital  abnormalities;  for  example.  Tay 
Nlnh  City  provincial  hospital  reported  2.551 
consecutive  births  with  no  recorded  c>.ngtr.i- 
tal  malformations.  When  Interviewed  by 
HAC,  mldwlves  admitted  seeing  a  number  of 
deformities.  Similarly.  Vung  Tau  hospital 
reported  6. 198  births  In  1968  and  1969.  but 
no  congenital  abnormalities  were  recorded: 
It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  there  were  none. 
The  most  valuable  and  a:ctirate  informa- 
tion on  congenital  malformations  was  av2.ll- 
able  to  HAC  from  t^^e  Saijfon  Children's 
Hospital.  There.  Dr.  Le  Anh  has  kept  a 
complete  record  of  all  4.002  cases  of  congeni- 
tal abnormalities  seen  fr^m  1959  to  1968. 
The  hospital,  though,  receives  a  specific  kind 
of  patient.  Saigon  Children's  Hospital  has  no 
obstetrical  unit  and  accepts  only  those  chil- 
dren whose  defects  can  be  helped  by  surgery. 
Furthermore,  the  affected  child  must  survive 
long  enough  to  be  transferred  to  Saii^on 
Children's. 

Although  most  patients  at  Saigon  Chil- 
dren's came  from  the  area  surrounding 
Saigon,  patients  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  seen.  Unfortunately.  Dr.  Le  Anh  does 
not  have  records  of  where  individual  patients 
are  from.  This,  of  course,  severely  limits  the 
effectiveness  of  Dr.  Le  Anh"s  data  In  examin- 
ing the  relationship  of  defoliation  to  birth 
defects.  Therefore,  HAC  felt  that  the  best 
use  of  the  data  would  be  to  look  at  It  for 
changes  in  relative  frequency  of  abnormali- 
ties. In  two  cases  such  changes  seem  sig- 
nificant. 

In  1967.  the  year  of  heavle.st  herbicide 
spraying,  Saigon  Children's  Hospital  .saw 
thirteen  cases  of  spina  bifida,  a  malformation 
of  the  spinal  column.  In  the  previous  year 
only  one  case  was  seen  and  In  the  previous 
two  years  a  toral  of  seven  cases  were  seen.  In 
1968  the  figure  remained  relatively  high,  at 
twelve  cases. 

The  second  abnormality  to  increase  dur- 
ing the  time  of  spraying  was  pure  cleft 
palate.  Two  cases  were  seen  In  1964,  two 
casee  In  1965,  and  twelve  cases  In  1966.  The 
number  Increased  to  twenty-three  cases  of 
cleft  palate  at  Saigon's  Children's  In  1967, 
and  twelve  cases  were  recorded  In  1968. 

The  Increase  In  spina  bifida  might  be  ex- 
plained by  increased  detection  of  it  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  Improved  x-ray  technique,  al- 
though HAC  reported  that  this  was  denied 
by  Vietnamese  doctors.  The  Increase  In  cases 
of  pure  cleft  palate  seen  at  Saigon  Children's 
might  be  a  result  of  rural  medical  personnel 
more  frequently  opening  the  mouths  of  new 
borns.  HAC  noted  in  relation  to  this,  though, 
that  a  new  medical  facility  at  Cho  Ray  had 
repaired  180  cleft  palates  from  1968  to  1970: 
however,  this  high  figure  might  be  a  result 
of  grouping  pure  cleft  palates  with  cleft  lips 
or  combination*  of  both.  Again,  it  will  be 
important  In  the  future  to  study  the  provin- 
cial origins  of  deformed  children.  Until  that 
time,  HAC  will  draw  no  conclusions  about 
the  connection  between  extensive  use  of 
herbicides  and  seeming  Increases  In  certain 
types  of  congenital  abnormalities 

CROP   DE8TXT7CTION    PROGRAM 

Crop  destruction  has  occured  in  Vietnam 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  forest  defolia- 
tion. HAC  esMmates  that  from  1962  to  1969. 
530,000  acres  of  cropland  were  sprayed  with 
herbicides  in  a  program  of  denying  food  to 
the  enemy.  Whether  or  not  the  enemy  )« 
Indeed  harmed  by  crop  destruction  by  herbi- 
cides has  been  sharply  debated.  HAC  declared 
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the  crop  destruction  program  to  be  a  total 
failure.  charfl;ing  that  95  percent  of  the  crops 
destroyed  were  intended  for  civilians.  Tyj>es 
of  cioiis  sprayed  wore  not  defined  by  HAC, 
but  are  a.ssumed  to  consist  primarily  of  rice. 
Agent  Biue,  cacodyllc  acid,  Is  the  agent 
most  used  In  the  crop  destruction  program. 
It  acts  to  dry  out  vegetation  In  a  few  days 
und  Is  extremely  effective  In  preventing  the 
maturation  of  rice.  It  Is  therefore  sprayed 
just  before  harvest  time.  Agent  Orange  ap- 
parently has  been  used  against  some  food 
crops,  but  most  likely  In  very  small  quanti- 
ties. There  is  no  evidence  that  Agent  Blue 
i.s  cupable  of  causing  birth  defects. 

Most  of  the  crop  destruction  which  has 
taken  place  was  In  the  central  highlands  of 
Sojih  Vleti.am.  While  the  cropland  su-ea 
sprayed  represents  approximately  5  percent 
of  all  cropland  In  South  Vietnam,  Its  produc- 
tivity is  relatively  poor,  so  that  the  percent- 
age of  fcxjd  destroyed  would  be  somewhat 
less.  However,  the  crops  destroyed  were  In 
territory  Inhabited  largely  by  Montagnards — 
a  separate  minority  culture  of  about  1,000,- 
000  people  existing  primarily  In  the  central 
highlands,  hag  suggested  that  enough  food 
for  COO.OOO  people  has  been  destroyed. 

Intervlws  by  hac  Indicated  that  the  lives 
of  the  Montagnards  have  been  deeply  affected 
by  the  spraying,  although  much  of  the  effect 
may  have  been  psychological  and  some  of  the 
response  may  have  been  to  insectlcldal  ratlier 
than  herblcldal  spray.  For  example.  Westing 
reported  that  villagers  told  him  chickens 
died  from  the  herbicide  spray.  Upon  retura- 
Ing  to  his  laboratory  Westing  devised  a  crude 
experiment  In  which  he  subjected  chickens 
to  Agents  Orange,  White,  and  Hire  None  of 
Westing  chickens,  admittedly  not  Identical 
to  Vietnamese  species,  suffered  the  effects 
described  by  villagers.  Ho-.v.r.er.  the  effects 
described  were  like  those  suffered  by  a 
chicken  sprayed  with  malathlcn.  wjilch  Is 
used  extensively  In  Vietnam  to  control  ma- 
laria. Nevertheless.  Montagnards  did  feel 
their  livestock  were  adversely  affected  by  her- 
bicides. Additionally,  because  many  felt  that 
the  sprayed  land  was  cursed,  they  would  not 
go  back  and  farm  the  same  plot.  In  extreme 
cases.  Montagnards  felt  it  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice their  water  buffaloes,  their  main  wealth. 
Physical  effects  of  herbicides  on  the  health 
of  Montagnards  are  more  dlfflctilt  to  assess. 
Some  of  the  villagers  Interviewed  had  been 
wetted  by  the  herbicide  spray  while  working 
In  the  fields.  Some  of  those  wetted  felt  they 
had  been  affected  by  the  spray,  suffering 
weakness  and  other  symptoms.  Others  felt 
unaffected,  hac  was  unable  to  Identify  any 
definite  health  hazards  of  spraying  food 
crops,  but  did  Identify  that  area  as  In  need 
of  further  study. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    DISCUSSION 

The  KAC  scientists  concluded  that  a  great 
deal  more  research  needs  to  be  done  In 
South  Vietnam.  They  saw  a  need  to  examine 
that  part  of  the  population  exposed  to  Agent 
Orange;  to  perform  careful  autopsies  on  stlll- 
borns  and  babies  that  die  from  gross  abnor- 
malities; to  study  further  Incidence  of  spina 
bifida  and  cleft  palate;  to  review  stillbirth 
data  In  relation  to  areas  sprayed:  to  learn  of 
possible  spray  exposure  of  parents  of  chil- 
dren born  with  defects;  and  to  seek  for  de- 
formities of  the  type  reported  by  the  press 
as  resulting  from  2,4,5-T  exposure.  Finally. 
HAC  most  strongly  recommended  that  studies 
begin  Immediately  on  how  the  Vietnamese 
people  could  repair  the  damage  done  by 
spraying.  The  g^'oup  emphasized  that  Viet- 
namese scientists  were  able  and  eager  to  con- 
duct these  further  studies. 

Following  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
HAC  report  at  the  a.vis  meeting,  discussion 
served  to  add  greater  dimension  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  military  defoliation  program.  Herbert 
Scovllle,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  discussion  and 
the  director  of  the  Arms  Control  Program, 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
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In  his  opening  remarks  disdained  the  Decem- 
ber 26  White  House  announcement  of  an 
"orderly  yet  rapid  phaseout  of  herbicide 
operations"  In  Vietnam.  Certainly,  he  stated. 
If  the  decision  was  made  to  stop  using  herbi- 
cides, their  use  could  be  stopped  immedi- 
ately, not  after  the  present  supply  runs  out. 
Further,  Scovllle  was  scornful  of  the  claim 
that  during  the  phaseout  herbicides  would 
bo  used  in  the  field  only  In  "remote,  impopu- 
lated  areas,"  The  broad  wording  allows  the 
destruction  of  Montagnard  crops  to  continue 
unabated.  Later,  one  of  the  panelists  ex- 
plained that,  according  to  military  practice, 
all  inhabitants  of  a  suspected  Viet  Cong  area 
would  be  told  to  leave,  the  area  would  be 
classified  as  zero  population,  and  later 
sprayed.  No  notice  Is  taken  of  farmers  who 
do  not  desire  to  become  refugees  or  who  are 
forced  to  stay  behind. 

The  harshest  treatment  any  panelist  re- 
ceived from  the  audience  was  directed  at 
Brigadier  General  William  Stone,  recently 
retired  director  of  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Op- 
erations. U.S.  Army,  who  defended  the  mili- 
tary use  of  herbicides  and  explained  their 
effectiveness.  Undoubtedly,  defoliation  has 
helped  save  American  lives  in  South  Viet- 
nam, although  Meselson  cialmed  that  per- 
sonal Information  he  received  from  at  least 
one  military  source  declared  defoliation  to 
be  a  total  failure.  General  Stone,  In  his  pres- 
entation, left  himself  open  to  hostile  com- 
ments. Claims  that  defoliated  areas  along 
roads  were  belni?  cleared  and  used  for  farm- 
ing turned  out  to  be  more  of  a  hope  for  the 
future  than  actual  practice.  Reassurances 
that  herbicides  are  u.^ed  In  Malaysia  to  kill 
rubber  tree-  so  that  new  ones  may  be  planted 
were  found  to  be  reports  of  experiments  that 
failed  miserably.  Affirmation  that  the  U.S. 
crop  destruction  program  was  hurting  the 
enomy  was  refuted. 

Samuel  P-;pk;!i.  assistant  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Harvard  University  and  research 
associate.  Center  for  International  Affairs, 
charged  that  evidence  conclusively  showed 
that  only  3  to  5  percent  of  the  crops  de- 
stroyed in  Vietnam  were  Indeed  destined  for 
the  Viet  Cong.  This  AAAS  commission  also 
found  evidence  that  crops  destroyed  belonged 
to  Montagnards,  not  Viet  Cong.  Meselson  and 
his  group  flew  over  a  valley  In  the  central 
highlands  that  had  been  defoliated  some  days 
before  as  part  of  the  crop  destruction  pro- 
gram. Army  personnel  explained  that  there 
were  no  civilian  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
and  that  was  how  It  appeared  to  HAC.  But 
when  photographs  taken  by  HAC  were  en- 
larged, approximately  900  Montagnard  huts 
were  Identified,  along  with  neatly  terraced 
fields  no  larger  than  ones  photographed  five 
years  previous.  HAC  concluded  that  contrary 
to  Army  Intelligence,  the  crops  destroyed 
quite  obviously  belong  to  Montacrnards. 

Popkln.  In  Interviews  with  South  Viet- 
namese villagers  living  close  to  a  sprayed 
fore.st  area,  found  that  farmers  were  pro- 
foundly affected,  at  least  psychologically,  by 
herbicide  spraying.  The  farmers  attempted 
to  adjust  to  spraying  by  such  methods  as 
harvesting  their  crops  early.  If  the  crops 
were  actually  damaged  from  .spray  drift, 
farmers  rarely  applied  for  reparation  from 
the  government,  a  process  that  Is  long,  cost- 
ly, and  generally  discouraging.  Few  claim* 
are  actually  paid.  Spraying  generally  puimled 
the  villagers.  Popkln  claimed  that  people  tend 
to  understand  bombing  better  than  defolia- 
tion. Particularly,  In  light  of  knowledge  of 
extensive  Viet  Cong  supply  routes,  the  vil- 
lagers could  understand  no  military  reason 
for  the  defoliation.  Rather,  they  seemed  to 
assume  that  defoliation  was  an  American 
attempt  to  destroy  the  economy  and  make 
South  Vietnam  dependent  on  the  United 
States. 

Although  South  Vietnam  may  not  always 
be  dependent  on  the  United  States,  the  ef- 
fects of  our  defoliation  program  will  be  long 
lasting    F    H.  Tschlrley.  of  the  Agricultural 
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Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  author  of  a  report  on  the  effects 
of  herbicides  on  vegetation  In  Vietnam,  is 
more  optimistic  about  regeneration  of  de- 
foliated areas  than  members  of  HAC.  How- 
ever. Tschlrley,  a  discussion  panel  member, 
expressed  surprise  that  mangroves  still  had 
not  regenerated.  He  told  one  reporter,  "I  had 
assumed     regeneration     would     be     taking 

place."  » 

Tschlrley  otherwise  did  not  seem  to  share 
the  fears  of  HAC  members  concerning  haz- 
ardous effects  of  herbicides.  Presenting  new 
data.  Tschlrley  reported  that  although  dl- 
oxln  (a  contaminant  of  2,4,B-T  which  has 
definitely  been  shown  to  cause  birth  defects 
at  exceedingly  low  doses — see  Environment, 
July/ August  1970)  may  be  fat  soluble,  al- 
lowing It  to  be  concentrated  by  the  food 
chain.  It  Is  rapidly  decomposed  when  exposed 
to  light.  However,  Tschlrley  also  found  that 
dloxln  Is  persistent  In  soil  for  at  least  160 
days  and  that  soy  beans  and  oats  pick  up 
trace  amounts  of  dloxln  when  grown  In  soil 
heavily  contaminated  with  the  chemical. 
Tschlrley's  findings  will  be  useful  in  studying 
crops  In  areas  definitely  known  to  have  been 
sprayed.  This,  again,  hlngee  on  the  declassi- 
fication of  the  Army's  files  of  exact  spray 
data. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  said  that 
the  spray  data  will  be  declassified  If  a  full- 
scale  .study  of  the  herbicide  program  Is  un- 
dertaken. Such  a  study  Is  currently  being 
planned  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence? The  AAAS  preliminary  study  has  paved 
the  way  for  a  more  thorough  one.  Many  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  HAC  surely  will 
be  con.sidered  by  any  researchers  studying 
defoliation  In  Vietnam  In  the  futurs.  Per- 
haps It  Ls  best  to  hope,  though,  that  tlie  final 
recommendation  proposed  by  Dr.  Meselson 
be  the  one  first  undertaken  by  ?ny  new 
i?T0'!p  -a  study  of  how  the  Vietnamese  can 
rebuild  their  ravished  land. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

number  of  letters  from  prisoners  to  their 
families,  that  the  Communists  may  be 
yielding— ever  so  little — to  recent  in- 
creased public  pressure. 

Let  this  National  Week  of  Concern 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  more  concerted 
effort  by  all  the  American  people  to  at- 
tain better  treatment  for  American  pris- 
oners and  to  seek  more  Information  about 
those  reported  as  missing. 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  WEEK 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  action  of  the  Congress  in 
establishing  this  week  National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in 
Action.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  spon- 
sor of  the  resolution  in  the  House. 

There  must  be  a  continued  conscious- 
ness among  Americans  about  the  plight 
of  our  1,600  captured  soldiers  In  South- 
east Asia.  Though  the  Ctovernment  of 
North  Vietnam  is  a  signatory  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention,  it  has  consistently 
ignored  the  provisions  about  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  continued  to  disregard 
United  States  protests  and  world  public 
opinion. 

Setting  aside  a  week  to  demon- 
strate our  deep  national  concern  for 
these  men,  as  we  have  now  done,  will 
further  focus  world  attention  on  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  and.  hope- 
fully, pressure  the  North  Vietnamese  into 
becoming  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  prisoners  and  their  families. 

I  feel  certain  this  will  help.  There  have 
been  indications,  such  as  the  increased 


EVICTION  OF  SENATORS  FROM 
R.  P.  K.  UNDER  STUDY 


"Boffey,  Philip.  "Herbicides  In  Vietnam; 
AAAS  Studv  Finds  Widespread  Devastation," 
Science,  171(3966)  :46.  January  8.  1971. 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  listed  be- 
low is  a  news  item  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Friday,  March  12,  in 
regard  to  the  fact  that  Bob  Short,  owner 
of  the  Washington  Senators  baseball 
team,  is  $133,000  in  the  arrears  in  his 
payments  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Armory  Board  for  last  year's  operations. 
The  statements  attributed  to  Mr. 
Short  in  this  article  are  Incredible  and 
unbelievable,  as  he  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  "had  no  intention  of  paying  the 
back  rent  because  he  does  not  have  the 
money."  "I  was  ccimting  on  the  new  lease 
when  I  signed  Curt  Flood  for  $110,000, 
otherwise  I  never  would  have  signed 
him." 

The  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
Washington  Senators  under  Mr.  Short's 
ownership,  he  greatly  expanded  the 
number  of  box  seats  and  the  re.:erved 
seat  section,  increased  admi3.sion  prices 
in  all  sections,  v.hich  according  to  the 
Washington  press,  doubled  his  take  for  a 
single  game  if  the  stadium  was  filled. 

The  Senators  have  continued  to  main- 
tain their  consistent  position  as  last  in 
the  American  League,  and  the  quality  of 
the  baseball  played  is  minor  league. 

Mr.  Short  is  reported  to  be  a  million- 
aire. As  a  businessman,  he  most  certainly 
should  know  that  he  should  honor  his 
commitments.  He  reportedly  owes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board 
$133,000  for  last  year's  operation,  and 
he  should  be  made  to  pay  this  amount  in 
full. 

The  operation  of  a  baseball  team  is 
private  enterprise,  operated  for  a  profit, 
and  he  should  not  be  given  a  rent-free 
lease  on  the  stadium  now  or  at  any  time 
in  the  future. 

The  Evening  Star  story  by  Morris 
Siegel  is  listed  belo-w: 

Eviction  of  Senators  Fsom  RFK  Vnvtr 
Study 
PoMPANO  Beach,  Pla. — The  prospect  of 
eviction  from  RFK  Stadium  faces  Bob  Short, 
owner  of  the  Senators  whose  1970  rent  pay- 
ments are  long  overdue. 

Short  disclosed  last  night  he  has  received 
notice  from  Francis  Kane,  chairman  of  tiie 
D.C.  Armory  Board,  that  eviction  action  Is 
being  considered  unless  Short  pays  up  before 
the  season  opens  April  5.  The  ball  club 
reportedly  Is  $133,000  In  arrears. 

Contacted  at  his  'Washington  home  this 
morning.  Kane  said  "an  informal  letter"  had 
been  sent  to  Short  last  week  and  that  evic- 
tion had  been  mentioned.  However,  he  em- 
phasized that  the  bcar.i  at  this  tir.;e  is  P,-.»r';ly 
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considering   such    action,    adding   that    the 
letter  to  Short  was  not  intended  as  a  threat. 

Before  leaving  Pompano  Beach  for  his 
Minneapolis  home  last  night,  Short  said  he 
had  no  intention  of  paying  the  back  rent 
because  he  does  not  have  the  money. 

He  also  said  the  amount  owed  Is  chlefiy 
for  "lights  and  police  protection  which  the 
stadium  ought  to  pay  for  In  the  first  place." 

Short  had  hoped  that  his  plea  to  Congress 
for  a  new  lease  agreement  might  have  been 
acted  on  by  now. 

He  presented  his  case  to  a  House  District 
Committee  group  last  fall,  but  no  action  was 
taken  before  the  session  ended.  A  committee 
hearing  was  scheduled  today  but  was  post- 
poned because  of  the  illness  of  Dutch  Berg- 
mann.  who  manages  the  Stadium  for  the 
Armory  Board. 

Short  said  he  still  believes  Congress  can 
act  by  opening  day.  He  has  petitioned  for  the 
Interior  Department  to  take  over  the  stadium 
and  negotiate  a  new  lease  with  him — a  "Mil- 
waukee-type lease."  This  would  give  him  the 
ball  park  almost  rent-free  until  attendance 
reaches  one  million.  That  has  happened  only 
once  In  the  history  of  the  Senators — In  1946. 

"I  was  counting  on  the  new  lease  when  I 
signed  Curt  Flood  for  $110,000,  otherwise  I 
never  would  have  signed  him,"  Short  said. 

He  Is  hopeful,  he  added,  that  the  Interior 
Department,  If  and  when  It  takes  over  the 
Stadium  operation  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, will  cancel  his  indebtedness. 

He  estimates  the  Senators,  through  earlier 
payments  on  rent,  concessions  and  other  in- 
come, already  had  contributed  "about 
.$400,000"  to  the  Armory  Board  in  1970. 

A  bigger  financial  crisis  looms  for  Short 
Oct.  31.  On  that  date  he  must  pay  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Bank  $2  million.  Half  of  this 
Is  for  a  note  which  was  due  last  Jan.  12, 
which  the  bank  extended  through  October. 
The  other  mUUon  Is  due  Jan.  12,  1972,  but 
the  baTik  wants  It  In  October. 

"If  we  drew  two  million  people  I  couldn't 
make  enough  to  pay  them."  Short  said.  "But 
I  think  well  be  able  to  work  out  something." 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  ITKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  quotation  "and  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them."  I  recently  received 
correspondence  from  some  youn^'^ter^  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  who  are  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  this  phrase. 

These  children,  of  the  second  grade 
class  of  Room  102,  School  63,  sent  me 
their  letters  written  during  Brotherhood 
Week  expressing  their  hope  for  peace  and 
brotherhood  in  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  much  of  what  we  hear 
in  the  news  concerns  violence  and  dis- 
sent, these  childien  are,  by  their  expres- 
sions of  hope,  setting  an  example  for  all 
of  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  selection  of  these  letters: 
Pebeuaht  22.  1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Jack  Ktmp:   I  wish  you   could 
help  the  world  be  peaceful,  and  I  wish  you 
could  help  people  get  along  better.  I'm  doing 
my  best.  Thank  you  for  trying. 
Sincerely. 

MlCHATL  'Kkameti. 

PEBRtTART    22.    1971. 

Deai  Mr.  Jack  KE^tp  Ple.is?  help  stop  the 
uar   -nd  brii,-  ps.'.ce  to  the  c.rantry.   Help 
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the  people   that,   need   Jobs.   I'll   try   not   to 
light,  and  I'll  try  to  be  kind. 
Sincerely, 

Maria  D.  Wagenheim. 

Pebrcart  19,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Jack  Kemp:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  you  are  doing  about  Brotherhood.  I'm 
trying  my  hardest  to  do  my  part  for  Brotner- 
hood.  I'm  trying  my  hardest  to  be  fair,  to 
share,  to  be  honest,  to  keep  a  smile  on  peo- 
pie's  faces. 

Sincerely, 

Anthony  Marzullo. 


Pebruart  18,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Jack  Kemp:  Will  you  help  stop 
wars  and  bring  peace  to  earth?  Please  help 
poor  families,  ni  try  to  do  my  part  and  I 
hope  you'U  do  youi  part  too.  Bring  peace  to 
earth. 

Sincerely, 

Salvatore  D. 


Pebrttart  22,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Kemp:  This  week  we  are  cele- 
brating Brotherhood  Week  in  our  school.  We 
should  practice  Brotherhood  all  the  time,  not 
JUBt  one  week  of  every  year.  I  wish  you  would 
make  Love  and  peace. 
Tours  truly, 

Mark  Longo. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS, 
OUR  BOY'S  POST  NO.  4684 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  Insert  in  to- 
day's Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Our  Boy's 
Post  No.  4684,  Chicago,  HI.  I  commend 
both  the  resolution  and  the  members  of 
this  post  to  my  colleagues: 

Wbereaa.  the  Our  Boy's  Post  it4684  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.  was 
founded  26  yeers  ago  by  Leonard  J.  Kay  for 
servicemen  rettirnlng  home  from  overseas  as- 
signment* In  World  War  II,  and 

Whereas,  Post  #4684  has  served  the  Back  of 
the  Yards  veterans  faithfully  for  a  quarter 
century.  olTerlng  a  meeting  place  for  fellow- 
ship, an  organization  for  counsel  and  advice 
concerning  veterans  benefits  and  the  adjust- 
ment to  civilian  life,  and  an  assembly  of  con- 
cerned veterans  desiring  to  serve  their  com- 
munity and  country;  and 

Whereas,  Throughout  Its  history,  the  Post 
has  served  its  membership  fsathfuUy,  sus- 
tained the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Na- 
tional organization  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  served  aa  a  vigorous  f<»ce  for 
the  good  of  the  Back  of  Yards;  and 

Whereas,  Highlights  of  Its  service  to  the 
Back  of  the  Yards  include  organization  of  a 
Criiaade  for  safety,  girls  and  boy  drill  teams, 
little  lea^e  baseball,  cancer,  and  blood  do- 
nor drives,  military  honors  for  returned  war 
dead  and  other  community  social  and  civic 
•venta;  and 

Whereas.  Post  #4«84  was  officially  insti- 
tuted and  its  officers  installed  25  years  ago 
in  January:  now  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  that  we  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  In  session  on 
the  24 th  day  of  March  1971,  do  heraby  con- 
gratulate the  Our  Boy's  Post  4684,  Its  mem- 
bers and  its  Ladles'  Auxiliary,  for  faithful 
and  devoted  service  to  the  Back  of  the  Yards 
servicemen  and  to  the  community  itself  on  its 
Silver  Jubilee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOCIAL     SECURITY     JUSTICE     FOR 
MARRIED  WORKING  COUPLES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
introduced into  the  92d  Congress  legusla- 
tion  which  would  permit  a  working 
couple  to  add  together  their  social 
security  earnings  if  it  would  give  them  a 
higher  monthly  payment.  In  addition, 
where  the  combined  earnings  of  the 
couple  exceed  the  maximum  earnings 
that  one  person  can  have,  additional 
benefits,  based  on  the  higher  earnings, 
would  be  payable. 

My  bin,  H.R.  6500,  is  identical  to  H.R. 
6500  which  I  introduced  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  H.R.  17532  which  I  introduced 
in  the  90th  Congress,  I  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  shown  an  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  have  received  letters  from 
working  wives  all  over  America  urging  its 
passage.  There  is  much  talk  in  the  United 
States  today  about  equality  for  women, 
and  I  believe  this  is  a  very  good  example 
of  an  area  where  equality  should  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  problem  Is  an 
accidental  result  of  a  change  in  the  law 
that  came  about  not  long  after  the  orig- 
inal Social  Security  Act  was  enacted.  The 
original  1935  act  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  retirement  benefits  only.  There 
were  no  dependents  or  survivor's  bene- 
fits. Before  any  monthly  benefits  were 
paid,  however,  the  law  was  changed  in 
1939  so  as  to  provide  dependent's  and 
survivor's  benefits.  In  this  way,  it  was 
thought  that  meaningful  income  protec- 
tion could  be  provided  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  single  workers,  to  married  workers 
and  their  wives  and  their  families.  In 
general  this  system  has  worked  out  fairly 
well.  But.  as  more  and  more  married 
women  have  worked  and  earned  signifi- 
cant retirement  benefits  In  their  own 
right,  the  shortcomings  of  the  present 
system  in  providing  some  married 
couples  with  a  meaningful  return  for 
their  social  security  taxes  has  become 
apparent. 

As  long  ago  as  1963.  the  social  security 
problems  of  working  women  were  recog- 
nized by  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  In  a  report  to  the 
Commission,  its  Committee  on  Social 
Insurance  and  Taxes  said: 

In  many  cases  a  married  woman  who  is 
potentially  eligible  for  beneflta  on  both  her 
husband's  and  her  own  earnings  feels  that 
she  receives  little  or  no  return  from  her  con- 
tributions to  the  program.  If  she  had  not 
worked  and  made  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram, she  nevertheless  would  get  a  wife's 
or  widow's  benefit  based  on  her  husband's 
earnings,  and  It  might  be  as  high  as  the  bene- 
fit she  gets  as  a  result  or  her  own  work,  or 
higher.  Basically,  the  feelings  of  married 
working  women  that  they  do  not  get  enough 
of  a  return  for  their  contributions  arises 
from  such  situations. 

This  situation  is  bad  enough  but  there 
is  an  even  worse  situation  In  which  a  hus- 
band and  a  working  wife  can  pay  the 
same  amount  in  social  security  taxes  as  a 
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husband  whose  wife  never  worked  and 
get  less  benefits  than  the  couple  where 
the  wife  never  worked.  For  example,  the 
benefit  paid  to  a  person  with  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $200  is  $101.60;  thus 
when  the  husband  and  wife  both  have 
average  earnings  of  $200,  the  total 
monthly  payment  is  $203.20.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  monthly  benefit  payable  to  a 
man  with  average  monthly  earnings  of 
$400  is  $153.60  and  his  wife  who  has 
never  worked  can  be  paid  an  additional 
benefit  equal  to  one-half  of  that 
amount— $76.80— making  a  total  month- 
ly payment  to  the  couple  $230.40.  or 
$27.20  a  month  more  than  is  paid  when 
the  same  amount  was  earned  equally  by 
a  husband  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  R.  6500  is  intended  to 
correct  these  situations  which  come 
about  because  of  the  way  social  security 
benefits  are  computed.  When  a  husband 
and  wife  both  have  earnings  covered 
under  the  social  security  program,  the 
husband  is  paid  a  retirement  benefit 
based  on  his  own  earnings;  if  the  wife 
has  worked  long  enough  to  be  entitled  to 
a  benefit  based  on  her  own  earnings  she 
is.  in  effect,  paid  the  higher  of  the  wife's 
benefit  based  on  her  husbsmd's  earnings 
or  the  retirement  benefit  based  on  her 
own  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  a  table  pre- 
pared which  shows  additional  examples 
of  how  the  present  law  works  to  pay 
more  in  benefits  if  the  wife  has  not 
worked  than  if  she  has.  I  insert  the  table 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

TABLE  l.-HUSBAND'S  AND  WIFE'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW 


Total  monthly  benefits  tor  couple 

II  husband  and 

II  benefit  is  based 

Average 

monthly 

wile  have  equal 

on  husband's 

earnings 

1 1 

earnings  i 

earnings) 

J50... 

1110.00 

J82,50 

JIOO.. 

110.00 

107  30 

J200.. 

143.00 

152  40 

»00.. 

176.80 

190.70 

WOO.. 

203.  20 

:30  40 

J500.. 

230.  00 

266  30 

J600.. 

2M.  20 

306  00 

JbbU.. 

268. 60 

323. 00 

MDi) 

307.  20 
35S  00 

Jl.OOO 

$1,200 

408.  00 

■-V 

Jl,300 

436.  00 

>  Earnings  ol  husband  and  wile  are  each  equal  to  one-hall  ot 
ttie  amoonts  shown  in  first  column 

1  Husband's  earnings  ar«  equal  to  amounts  shown  in  hrst 
column. 

'  Maximum  amount  payable  under  present  law  is  based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  ol  J650.  Husband's  beneh!  is  J218  anil 
wife's  beneirt  is  limited  to  $105  when  one-hall  ol  the  husband'-. 
benefit  exceeds  amount 

To  eliminate  this  situation  H.R.  6500 
would  provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  benefits  paid  to  a  hus- 
band and  his  wife,  their  earnings  may 
be  combined  if  the  total  payments  to  the 
couple  would  be  increased.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  this  computation,  the  hus- 
t)and  and  wife  must  be  living  together 
or.  if  they  are  not,  both  the  husband 
and  wife  must  agree  to  have  their  bene- 
fits combined  under  the  alternative  pro- 
cedure. If  the  husband's  and  the  wife's 
earnings  are  combined,  a  benefit  would 
be  computed,  as  it  is  under  present  law, 
on  the  basis  of  average  earnings  up  to 
the  maximum  amount,  currently  $450. 
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that  could  be  credited  to  a  single  person 
who  retires  in  the  same  year  that  the 
couple's  benefit  is  computed. 

If  the  couple's  combined  earnings  ex- 
ceed the  highest  amount  of  earnings  that 
a  single  person  could  have,  a  special  rule 
would  apply  to  those  earnings  above  the 
single  E>erson  maximum  and  up  to  twice 
that  amount.  In  that  caee  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  28.43  percent  of  the  ex- 
cess would  be  computed  and  added  to 
the  amount  described  earlier.  The  reason 
for  using  the  28.43  percent  factor  is  to 
be  found  in  the  present  formula  for  de- 
termining social  security  benefits.  Al- 
though benefits  under  the  present  law 
are  determined  by  a  table  in  the  law,  the 
table  is  based  on  the  following  formula : 
71.16  percent  of  the  first  $110  of  average 
monthly  earnings,  plus  25.88  percent  of 
the  next  $290,  plus  24.18  percent  of  the 
next  $150,  plus  28.43  percent  of  the  last 
$100.  Since  28.43  percent  is  the  factor 
used  in  present  law  at  the  top  of  the 
formula,  it  seems  logical  to  extend  it  to 
the  amount  of  combined  average  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  the  amoimts  used  in 
computations  under  the  present  law. 

Under  any  new  alternative  computa- 
tion, the  benefit  paid  to  a  husband  and 
his  wife  would  be  75  percent,  each,  of  the 
benefit  computed  in  the  way  I  have  out- 
lined. Because  the  benefit  paid  to  a  wife 
is  50  percent  of  the  amount  paid  to  her 
husband,  the  alternative  benefit  com- 
putation guarantees  that  when  a  hus- 
band and  his  wife  both  work,  they  will 
be  paid  an  amount  which  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  paid  to  them  had  the  husband's 
earnings  been  equal  to  the  combined 
earnings.  Also,  where  the  husband  and 
wife  have  worked  and  paid  social  security 
taxes  which  are  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  could  have  been  paid 
by  an  individual  retiring  in  the  same 
year,  the  couple  will  get  an  additional 
amount  related  to  the  additional 
earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  four  addi- 
tional tables  prepared  which  compare 
the  social  security  benefits  payable  to  a 
married  couple  under  present  law  and 
under  H.R.  6500. 1  will  include  the  tables 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Table  II  shows  how  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  6500  would  be  apphed  to  the  bene- 
fits of  a  husband  and  wife  and  contrasts 
the  benefits  paid  to  a  husband  and  wife 
under  present  law  and  imder  H.R.  6500. 
In  making  this  table,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  husband  and  wife  both  retire  at  age 
65  in  1969  and  that  their  average 
monthly  earnings  are  equal.  In  every 
case,  except  where  the  minimum  benefit 
provisions  of  present  law  apply,  the  bene- 
fits imder  HJl.  6500  are  greater  than 
those  paid  under  present  law.  At  the 
lower  earnings  levels,  the  increased  pay- 
ment would  be  the  smallest,  and  at  the 
highest  level,  it  would  be  the  largest. 

Table  HI.  also.  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  husband  and  wife  retire  at 
age  65  in  1969.  However,  the  husband  is 
assumed  to  have  the  maximum  possible 
earnings,  $450,  while  the  wife's  average 
earnings  vary  from  $25  to  $450.  Here 
too.  the  total  payments  to  the  couple 
under  H.R.  6500  are  shown  to  be  higher 
CXVII 516— Part  6 
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Total  monthly  benefit 
tor  couple  ■ 


Present  law 


$280. 80 
207.20 
330.00 


H.R.  65O0 


$354.  20 
396.80 
439.00 


Present  law 

H.R.  6500 

$247.50 

$247.50 

247.50 

258.20 

247.50 

269.00 

247.50 

290.20 

253.  40 

311.60 

266.60 

332.80 

280.00 

353.20 

292. 10 

375.60 

305. 40 

396.80 

318.60 

418.20 

330.00 

439.60 

than  under  present  law  in  every  case  in 
which  the  wife  has  any  earnings.  Where 

the  wife  has  no  earnings,  the  total  pay-  Average  monthly  earnings  ol 

ment  is  the  same  under  both  present  law  ''"^•"''  '"^  *"''■  *^^ ' 
and  under  H.R.  6500.  It  is  worth  noting 

that  imder  present  law  the  wife's  earn-     ||^ 

ings  have  no  effect  on  the  total  payment  $450'";;    .".";"";;;; 

to  the  couple  until  the  benefit  paid  on  

her  own  earnings  exceeds  the  wife's  bene-  .  Assumes  that  husband  reaches  age  65  in  1970;  the  highest 

fit  paid  on  the  husband's  earnings.  Where  possible  average  monthly  earnings  tor  such  a  man  is  $450. 

the    husband    has    average    earnings    of  ^;Th.  combined  earnings  of  the  couple  are  twi«  the  amounts 

$450,  this  point  is  not  reached  until  the  'Highest   amount   to   which    regular   compu'.at'On   applies. 

wife's  average  earnings  are  $151  a  month.  *''°*'«  ♦'"= """""'  ">«  ^^-^^  p*'«"'  '"^""  '•  "'"'* 
At  this  level,  the  benefit  based  on  her 

month  more  than  the  wife  s  benefit  based  ^^^^^  „usband  has  average  monthly  earnings  of 

on  tne  nusband  s  earnings.  j^^q,  ^j  various  levels  of  wife's  earnings 

In  this  cormection  I  might  point  out  

that  in    1969,  a  woman  who  works  and  Totalmonthlybenefitlorcouple 

earns  $150  a  month  pays  social  security  ^,|"«*  '"°"'^"' """'"«' "' 

taxes  of  $86.40  a  year  and  her  employer     

pays  an  equal  amount.  And,  for  these 

taxes  they  get  nothing,  if  the  husband  J25l'.'-;!i;i.!.i!;i!;!^;!;.^ 

happens  to  have  paid  the  highest  possible     *^ 

amount  in  social  security  taxes.  $i5oIi;;;;;i;;;!!Ii;;;'I!!;iJ 

As  bad  as  the  situation  is  under  pres-     goo 

ent  law,  it  will  gradually  grow  worse  until  $3oor..^!Il'.]r.^^!'.iI!Il!!!I 

in  2006,  when  creditable  earnings  will     gso 

have  grown  so  that  average  monthly  $450;   ;:;;;;   ;;;;!;;/..;; 

earnings  can  be  as  much  as  $650,  a  wom-  

an  whose  husband  has  maximum  pos-  ,  „,,.^„^  3^^^,^,,  pg^j^,,  ,„, ,  „,„  ^^^  ^^j,,,,  „  ,g,  55 

slble  earnings  will  need  average  earnings  in  1970. 

of  at  least  $212  a  month  before  the  couple  

will  get  any  increased  benefits  because  table  iv.-husband's  and  wife's  social  security 

of  her  work.  Then  the  increase  would  be  benefits  under  present  law  and  h.r.65oo 

20  cents  a  month.  If  her  average  earnings  j^ui  month  ly  benefit 

are  only  $210  a  month,  the  couple  will  tor  couple' 

get  nothing  for  the  extra  social  security  CuSIa^  Tnd  wife*  each  *' °' 

taxes  paid  on  her  earnings.  And,  imder     ; 

the  present  law  the  tax  paid  by  the  wife 

on  $210  a  month  will  rise  from  the  pres-     jlo '. 

ent  $120.96  a  year  to  $172.68  starting  $106.""""""""-"'"". 

in  1987;  the  employer  will,  of  course,  pmy     |^qq 

an  equal  amount.  $25o;;i;;".';;";;;;";!;;;;;' 

Tables  IV  and  V  are  similar  to  tables     ^^ 

II  and  m  except  that  they  illustrate  the  n^/^^S^^/^/^^^"^^""". 

effects  of  H.R.  6500  in  the  year  2008,  the     ^ 

first  year  in  which  a  man  retiring  at  age  $500']!";""!!!'!;!!;;!!!;;.; 

65  can  receive  the  highest  benefits  con-     »oo 

templated  by  the  present  law.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Justice  and 

oniiifir    fa^^    fnr    n    phan^P    in    thp    snrliil  '  Assumes  that  husband  reaches  age  65  n  2006.  the  first  year 

eqiUty    can    lOr    a    cnange    in    tne    social  ,„  ^^^^  i^%,zge  monthly  earnings  ot  J650  is  possible  lor  a 

security  laws  along  the  Unes  proposed  man  retiring  at  age  65. 

in  H.R.  6500.  If  we  are  going  to  require  J^  The  combined  earnings  of  the  couple  are  twice  the  .mounts 

married  working  women  to  pay  the  same  ^  "*'"■                        

social  security  taxes  as  a  single  or  mar-  ^^g^E  v.-husbands  and  wife's  social  security 

ried  man,  and  that  is  what  we  require,  benefits  under  present  law  and  under  h.r.  65oo 

then   we   should   also   guarantee   them  where  husband  has  average  monthly  earnings 

some  return  for  their  taxes.  I  find  the  of  $65o.'  at  various  levels  of  wifes  earnings 

situation    I   have    outlined    intolerable. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means  to  look  carefully  at  H.R.  6500  earmX Tw^e'" 

during    their    present   deliberations   on  ___L!^!!1__^^ 

changes  in  the  social  security  system. 


Present  law 

H.R.  6500 

$110.00 

$110  00 

110.00 

110.00 

143.00 

152. 40 

176. 80 

190.80 

203. 20 

230.  40 

230.00 

266.40 

254.20 

306.00 

268. 60 

327.00 

280.  80 

J48.40 

307.  20 

391.00 

330.00 

433. 80 

355.  00 

476. 40 

408.00 

561.60 

436.  00 

604.20 

TABLE    II.— HUSBAND'S    AND    WIFE'S    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
BENEFITS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  H.R.  6500 


Total  monthly  benefit 
lor  couple  ' 

Average  monthly  earnings  ol  

husband  and  wile,  each  »  Present  law  H.R.  6500 


$25... 
$50  .. 

$100.. 
$150.. 
$200.. 
$2251. 
$250  . 
$300  . 


$11.00 
110.  K 
143.00 
176. 80 
203.20 
215.40 
230.00 
254.20 


$110.00 
110.00 
152.40 
190.80 
230.40 
247.60 
268.80 
311.60 


J25.. 
$50.. 
$100. 
$150. 
$200. 
$250. 
S300. 
$350. 
$400. 
$450. 
$500. 
$600. 
$650. 


Total  monthly  benefit  for 

couple 

Present  law 

H.R.  6500 

$232.00 

$323.00 

327.00 

337.80 

327. 00 

348.40 

327.00 

369.80 

327.00 

391.00 

327.00 

412.40 

333.00 

433. » 

345.10 

455.00 

358.40 

476. 70 

371.60 

497.60 

383.00 

519.00 

395.50 

540.40 

422  00 

583.00 

436.00 

604.20 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


'  Maximum  amount  possible  under  present  law.  This  amount 
will  not  be  payable  to  a  man  who  retires  at  age  65  until  tlM 
year  2006. 

"The  present  law  limitst  he  wife's  benefit  to  a  maximum  ol 
$105.  Thus,  the  husband's  benefit  Is  $218  and  the  wife's  $105 
ralher  than  $109. 
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0^fE  REStJLT  OF  THE   MELLOWING 
THEORY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  several  of  the  perti- 
nent factors  brought  forth  in  the  case 
of  Simas  Kudirka,  the  Lithuanian  sea- 
man who  was  turned  back  to  the  Soviets 
when  he  sought  asylum  aboard  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  ship  last  November,  ap- 
peared in  the  December  and  January 
issues  of  Tactics  magazine. 

Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  the  editor  of 
Tactics,  took  the  time  to  read  the  testi- 
mony- taken  at  the  Coast  Gu.ird'.<:  formal 
board  of  investigation  into  this  matter. 
and  excerpted  passages  which  are  of 
great  .significance.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  the  entire  shameful  epi- 
sode is  the  testimony  given  by  Rear  Adm. 
William  B.  Ellis,  the  Commander  of  the 
First  Coast  Guard  district,  for  whom, 
along  with  Capt.  Fletcher  W.  Brown,  the 
Coast  Gur.rd's  fc:m'\i  boar:',  of  invj>liga- 
tion  recommended  court  martial. 

The  following  portion  of  his  testimony 
is  extremely  revealing: 

Rear  Admiral  William  B.  Ellis,  commander 
of  the  first  Coast  Guard  district,  was  a^ked 
at  the  Inquiry  about  his  final  conversation 
with  Capt.  Fletcher  Webster  Brown,  Jr.,  his 
chief  of  staff,  at  7.28  p.m.  that  fateful  day: 

"Answer:  The  principal  Information  which 
Capt.  Bro-*Ti  presented  to  me  at  that  time. 
that  he  had  received  from  Commander 
[Ralph  W.]  Eustls  was  that  the  man  s.ated 
he  was  '.a  fear  of  his  life,  his  life  was  in 
danger. 

"Qx'.estlon:  That  wa.>!  a  fact  that  you  had 
not  heard  before? 

"A.:  This  was  new  Information.  I  told — In 
discussing  this  with  Capt.  Brown,  I  kr.ow  I 
Bald  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  this  had 
actually  happened,  that  they  wo;:Id  kill  this 
man  and  that  I  am  quite  sure  I  said,  Eustls. 
they  are  not  barbarians. ' 

"Q.:  Sir,  why  do  you  feel  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  afraid? 

•'A. :  I  don't  say  that  I  had  no  reason — that 
he  did  not  have  resison  to  be  afraid.  I  think 
that  any  man  in  that  circumstance  would 
plead  for  his  life.  I  dldr.'t  and  I  stUl  don't 
feel  there  is  any  facts  that  the  Russians  go 
around  killing  people. 

"Q.:  Sir.  do  you  recall  the  Berlin  Wall  In 
the  early  fifties  with  respect  to  defectors 
from  East  Germany? 

"A.:  This  is  1970." 

The  question  is,  where  did  Admiral 
Ellis  pick  up  his  Ideas  concerning  the 
Soviets?  Had  the  year  after  year  repeti- 
tion of  cliches  wrapped  in  volvunes  of 
erudition  by  our  preferred  experts  on 
policy  and  the  Soviet  Union  impressed 
themselves  on  Admiral  Ellis's  mind  to 
the  point  where  his  action  in  this  case 
were  determined  by  utterly  unreal  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  nature  of  the  enemy 
we  face?  Had  Admiral  Elli'^  come  to  be- 
lieve the  myths  we  hear  repeated  day 
after  dav  that  "the  Soviets  are  mellow- 
ing," "the  cold  war  ended  in  1962,"  "the 
Soviet  Union  is  simply  another  great 
power  Vvith  legitimate  aspirations  and 
national  interests  like  any  other  nation," 
"there  are  no  Coumnuiists  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  only  Rosolan  nationalists,"  "the 
Soviets  are  simply  slightly  paranoid  and 
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if  not  offended  are  quite  reasonable," 
and  so  forth. 

Hid  the  well  documented  history  of 
continuing  Communist  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  the  nan:e  of  their  pantheistic 
God  masquerading  as  matter  not  been 
brought  to  the  adm.irals  attention?  Had 
the  admiral  forgotten,  or  simply  not 
been  informed  about,  what  the  Soviet 
Union  did  in  the  Ukraine.  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Eu-ci;e''  Wiiat  Stalin's  cp'enne.  M:,o  Tse 
Tung,  h.id  done  to  the  Chinese  people? 
What  Ho  Clii  Minh  had  done  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  per.plc,  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  and  what  hi.s  .suc- 
cessors continue  to  do  today  in  South- 
eat  Aria? 

Perhii.is  it  i.?  pos?ib'e  to  trace  the  ad- 
miral's lack  cf  under.!.tanding  of  the 
Commimists  back  to  the  early  sixties 
when  the  extent  of  poU*ic;il  suppression 
of  material  which  revealed  the  reality 
of  com.munism  to  our  Armed  Forces  wa.s 
brought  forth  by  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Armed  Services, 

Whatever  tlie  case,  it  is  apparent  tliat 
one  of  the  factors  revealed  by  this  epi- 
sode was  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
communism  and  Communist.'^  by  one  of 
those  who  should  have  had  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  the  enemy  with  which  he 
must  deal.  We  ma^^^t  never  forget  the  un- 
deniable truth  that  ideas  are  real  things 
in  that  they  influence  the  course  of 
events  and  that  it  is  necessarj-  for  ideas 
and  concepts  which  are  oflBcially  dissemi- 
nated concerning  subjects  such  as  com- 
munism to  coincide  with  reality  and  not 
the  wishful  thinking  of  those  moral 
cowards  who  lack  the  courage  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  Communists  have  not 
mellowed,  show  no  signs  of  mellowing, 
and,  in  fact,  have  no  reason  whatsoever 
to  forswear  their  oft  repeated  goal  of 
global  conquest  as  long  as  the  United 
States  continues  its  equivocal,  uncertain, 
and  self  defeating  approach  to  the  most 
powerful  enemy  we  have  ever  faced. 

All  voting  citizens  should,  and  all  men 
working  for  the  Federal  Government 
must,  have  a  basic  understanding  of  one 
of  the  factors  which  helps  in  determining 
the  present-day  course  of  events — the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Commimist  parties 
of  the  world  whose  objective  is  the  de- 
struction of  our  civilization.  If  the  image 
in  the  minds  of  men  responsible  for  ac- 
tivity directly  related  to  the  survival  of 
the  nation  does  not  correspond  to  the 
reality  of  the  external  world  we  will  not 
be  able  to  control  this  reality  and  act 
within  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure 
the  survival  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  highly  recommend  that  all  my 
colleagues  take  the  time  to  read  at  least 
part  n  of  the  following  article  which 
details  exactly  what  took  place  aboard 
our  Coast  Guard  cutter : 
Casf  op  Simas  KuriiRKA,  Freedom  Seeker 

K  Simas  Kudirka  has  not  .liready  been 
beaten  and  tortured  to  death,  what  rcmr. ins 
for  him  Is  a  living  death.  He  was  the  radio 
operator  aboard  the  Sov'et  mother  ship.  So- 
vetskaya  Lltva,  of  a  fleet  of  spy  and  fish 
traw'prs  off  our  New  England  coast.  He 
thcu'-b*  lie  had  gained  refuge  in  a  free  soci- 
ety 'Ali^n  he  reached  the  ^.eck  of  the  U.S. 
Ci>ast  Guare'  cutter  Vigilante  on  Nov.  23.  He 
hatl  every  t^amv.  and  rl^jht  to  believe  so. 
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Thi^  was  an  American  ship,  v.lthln  Ameri- 
can water-.  He  couldn't  pi's.sibly  be  handed 
back.  bee.  ise  this  would  run  counier  uj  our 
pr'ividtst,  tr-iditlou,  -.vould  have  broken  an 
liittTnatlr>aal  C' i':vent!o:i  on  refugt.cs  signed 
by  us.  and  in  addition,  would  have  violated 
the  firsi  niid  frudameiif!,  common  law  on 
which  civilization  is  ba:ied  This  Is  the  con- 
crpt  that  exte'ids  back  ir.to  immemorial 
times,  that  nssiires  a  ha\en  and  a  refuge  to 
waatevcr  stranger  knocls  at  o\ir  door  and 
Aiks  oscuoe  frcim  the  stonn.  v.'hether  the 
ilorm  be  nature's  v.cirk  or  th-:  hostility  of 
maTi  or  heasl. 

But  wc  tread  a!!  of  this  underfoot.  We 
perpetrated  what  without  po-s!billty  of  con- 
tradiction WHS  a.^  heiui  IS  and  shanieful  a 
crime  as  has  ever  staintd  cur  flag.  We  s'oocl 
by  and  watched,  in  ihe  mai^ner  of  those 
despicable  persons,  relaciu  fome  time  ago  in 
news  stories,  who  wutchtd  and  lls:e:ii,*d  as 
a  girl  was  belnf!  raped  it..d  murdered,  with- 
out bothering  to  go  to  the  telephone  and 
phone  the  police.  Coa.-st  Guard  officers  siml- 
liirly  watch'.'d  as  Si.viet  eoons  cam"  a'joard 
thotr  U.S.  .ship  In  US.  waters,  cha.sed,  seized 
ar.d  b>  ;\t  up  the  refugee  se.tnmn. 

Tlie  three  red  cutthroats  thc!i  complained 
that  they  were  unable  to  subdue  the  Lithu- 
anian, and  asked  to  send  ior  hel-i.  So  '.he 
.■Americans  gave  permlsilon  f  t  tliree  m.,re 
Communist  goons  to  come  tj  the  Amer'ctin 
ship  to  join  the  party.  The  red  squad  flnr^.lly 
ferreted  out  the  Lithuanian,  vvh  i.  smashed 
and  bleeding,  had  managed  to  get  out  of  their 
grasp  and  hide.  Ho  was  thrashed  luimerci- 
lessly,  while  roUed  helplessly  in  a  bkmket 

Simas  was  now  obviously  more  than  just 
a  refugee;  he  was  a  martyr  to  frc.iom.  sT'.d 
a  sacrifice  that  should  alert  the  .•^m^ricl^n 
people  to  the  depths  of  decadence  aid 
submission  to  which  we  have  fallen.  He  aW" 
was  a  symbol  of  the  United  States  rf  America, 
for  he  represented  all  who  came  to  or.r  shores 
for  refuge  and  freedom.  Sleniilc:;ut'.v,  the 
craven  scene  took  place  not  far  from  Plyni- 
outh,  close  to  the  day  that  "niankbgivuig 
should  represent. 

POLNT-BY-POINT  ANALYSIS 

Simas  al.so  was  a  symtwl  of  the  United 
States  of  1970,  and  whit  »2  are  bein^  soft- 
ened up  for.  In  capsule  form,  he  Is  our  coun- 
try and  ourselves  when  we  have  sufficiently 
dropped  our  alert  and  corrupted  our  charac- 
ter so  the  Kremlin  can  deal  with  us  as  It 
dealt  with  Simas. 

What  this  sickening  Incident  should  dem- 
onstrate in  living  color — blood  color— Is 
the  Inevitable  consequence  of  the  pacifism 
and  permissiveness  of  the  day.  The  so-called 
"peace"  symbol.  Its  cross  broken  and  turned 
dovsm,  is  Its  sign,  and  let  no  man  who  car- 
ries it  not  know  precisely  this  that  he  is  do- 
ing, no  matter  with  what  doubletalk  and 
doublethink  he  seeks  to  confuse  and  conceal 
It,  even  from  himself. 

This  editor  has  engaged  In  an  In-depth  rep- 
ortorlal  and  analytical  study  of  the  Simas 
Kudirka  case,  its  setting  and  ramifications. 
Here  are  some  of  the  basic  points  that 
showed  up: 

1.  The  authorities  involved,  or  rather  those 
who  possessed  the  power  and  position,  were 
not  making  any  "error  in  Judgment,"  so  far 
as  their  decision  to  block  the  attempted  de- 
fection was  concerned.  They  were  following 
orders  .  .  .  adhering  to  policy.  A  long-stand- 
ing agreement,  tacit  or  written,  exists  with 
Soviet  Russia  under  which  we  seek  to  fore- 
stall or  prevent — the  official  term  used  Is  "to 
discourage" — such  defections.  Of  course,  this 
L>  a  scandalous  arrangement  of  the  usual 
one-way-road  type. 

2.  The  affair  did  not  merely  "appear"  to  be 
"very  poorly  handled,"  as  the  White  House 
spDkesinan  also  declared;  It  was  disgracefully 
mishandled  by  all  Involved.  Tlielr  tacitly 
understood  task  was  to  get  rid  of  the  free- 
dom speker  secretly,  without  the  American 
people  fli'.dlng  out.  But  policy  was  mis- 
hand'.f'i  in  Us  conception.  The  mishandling 
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was  in  its  basic  illegality.  Once  again,  as  In 
the  case  of  Stalin's  daughter,  Svetlana.  we 
used  all  our  Influence  first  to  "discourage" 
escape  from  Soviet  Russia,  and  when  this 
failed,  either  to  employ  any  recourse  to  force 
the  person  to  return,  or  to  blunt  the  impact 
of  the  Bucceasful  flight.  This  Is  secret  policy. 

3.  What  made  the  Simas  case  an  American 
disgrace  and  an  International  scandal  was 
the  fact  that  it  cut  through  the  secrecy  exer- 
cised over  such  shocking  affairs,  and  gained 
the  attention  of  the  public.  It  was  not  the 
first  such  def£x:tion  attempt  foiled  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  American  authorities, 
and  win  not  be  the  last,  imless  much  more 
definitive  action  Is  taken  than  presently  In- 
dicated. Pious  words  on'r  lull  the  Dubllc. 

4.  The  explanation  for  the  utter  callousness 
shown  by  the  Coast  Guard  officers  Is  to  be 
found  In  Uie  more  Intensive  purge  and  antl- 
antl-r:/nimun)st  indoctrination  in  the  Coast 
au,ird  and  Its  academy  than  in  the  military 
services.  .^11  services,  nonetheless,  have  had 
their  training  programs  revised  and  promo- 
tions determined  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  outlined  In  the  secret  Pulbrlght  mem- 
orandum at  the  start  of  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  and  Implemented  In  the  Pen- 
tagon by  Robert  Strange  McNamara  as  de- 
fense secretary,  with  Robert  P.  Kennedy  as 
attorney  general  attending  to  enforcement 
in  government  generally. 

5.  One  of  the  long-standing  deceits  in 
which  the  State  Department  Indulges  is  Its 
recognition  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
which  Is  sabotaged  Just  as  is  "captive  nations 
week."  Except  for  formalities  required  to  per- 
petrate the  hoax,  the  Soviet  desk  at  the  State 
Department  handles  everything  relating  to 
these  three  nations.  In  effect,  we  reoognlze 
the  ruthless  conquest  by  Communist  Russia 
of  those  three  countr.es.  The  same  policy  is 
followed  as  regards  the  Ukrainians,  Arme- 
nians and  other  non-Russian  peoples  within 
the  borders  of  the  USSR.  The  satellite  lands 
are  handled  more  or  less  the  same  way.  The 
limitations  are  those  of  secrecy 

6.  Although  the  Nixon  Administration  li 
plagued  by  "leaks,"  sabotage  by  holdovers 
and  SDS-type  cliques  in  government,  and 
the  President  is  "set  up"  for  embarrassments 
and  opf>osltlon  by  these  elements  In  oollab- 
oratlon  with  similarly  motivated  segments 
of  radlo-televlslon  and  the  press,  the  "sjieak- 
ing  with  one  voice"  policy  Instituted  by 
President  Kennedy  has  not  been  completely 
eliminated.  The  White  House  enforced  a 
hush-hush  on  the  case  that  shut  the  mouths 
of  all  departments  of  the  Administration  ex- 
cept for  Its  own  and  State  Department  brief- 
ings. Our  military  secrets  are  hardly  guarded 
any  tighter. 

era    CLIBLT    VaOLATED    INTKaJJATIONAL 
COMMITMENT 

Here  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
"Convention  relating  to  the  status  of  refu- 
gees," signed  at  Geneva  on  July  28,  1951, 
which  we  have  callously  violated: 

Article  33.  Prohibition  of  expulsion  or  re- 
turn (Refoulement). 

(1)  No  contracting  State  shall  expel  or 
return  (refouler)  a  refugee  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  to  the  frontiers  of  territories 
where  his  life  or  freedom  would  be  threat- 
ened on  account  of  his  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, membership  of  a  particular  social 
group  cr  political  opinion; 

(2)  The  benefit  of  the  present  provision 
may  not.  however,  be  claimed  by  a  refugee 
for  whom  there  Is  rea.'wnable  grotind  for 
regarding  as  a  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
country  In  which  he  I.'?,  or  who  having  been 
convicted  bv  a  final  Judgment  of  a  particular- 
ly serlou.^  crime,  ccnstltutes  a  danger  to  the 
community  of  said  country. 

.^me'-ica's  voice,  that  Is  critically  needed  at 
this  time  In  hlstrv,  Is  blunted  by  being 
made  to  appear  as  If  purely  opportunistic 
»na  hypocritical  by  such  Incidents.  If  ever  a 
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policy  became  self-defeating.  It  generally  Is 
that  of  the  State  Department.  Nixon  sup- 
porters ure  heard  frequently  nowdday.';.  and 
with  Justification,  saying  the  State  Dspart- 
ment  now  is  worse  than  it  was  under  Dean 
Rusk  and  the  Democrats.  Its  cynic:  m  shows 
up  more. 

We  should  not  be  put  into  the  embarrass- 
ing position  of  being  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
test on  such  a  matter.  But  Prince  Sadruddln 
Aga  Khan,  high  commissioner  for  refugees, 
telegraphed  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  con- 
cerning the  Simas  case,  and  expressed  his 
dismay  verbally  to  Charles  W.  Yost,  U.N. 
delegate,  on  Nov.  30. 

The  Lithuanian  Legation  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  supposedly  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  was  pointedly  ignored  and  lied  to 
by  the  State  Department  on  this  case.  Dip- 
lomatic courtesy.  If  nothing  else,  would  have 
required  that  the  legation  at  least  be  in- 
formed on  svich  a  matter  by  the  State  De- 
partment. The  legation  is  In  a  lovely,  little 
hous3  (2622  16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009),  barely  furnished  and  pathetically 
equipped— Us  Who's  Who"  Is  for  1958!  The 
.staff  consists  of  Josef  Kajeckas,  charge 
d'affaires,  and  Dr.  Stasyo  Backis.  counselor. 
Its  i.Tiprovlshment  Is  carried  proudly. 

Kajeckas  went  to  the  State  Department  to 
Inquire  after  being  informed  by  a  Lithua- 
nian-American by  phone  from  New  York  City. 
Ee  v.as  told  that  the  State  Department  knew 
noth  nj  of  the  case,  and  before  it  found 
out,  the  refugee  had  been  returned  to  the 
So'.  let  ship.  Under  questioning  by  corre- 
spondents later,  this  was  proven  to  be  a  lie. 
What  actually  happened  was  that  the  Coast 
Guard  phoned  at  once — to  the  Soviet  Russian 
desk,  of  cotirse — and  was  given  as  guidance 
the  information,  diplomatically  worded,  that 
we  "discourage"  defectioiis.  Exactly  as  gov- 
ernment employes  are  told  that  a  request  is 
an  order  when  made  by  a  high  level  officer, 
so  the  Interpretation  of  this  guidance  trans- 
lates in  practice  to  mean,  "prevent  by  every 
possible  means."  The  intent  was  that  the 
crime  be  committed  under  wraps,  without 
anyone  finding  out  about  it. 

A  pattern  exists  for  such  Incriminating 
actions,  so  that  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
other  key  officials  are  not  publicly  Involved. 
The  dissembling  verbiage  and  doubletalk,  as 
"discourage"  for  "prevent,"  Is  only  part  of 
the  pattern.  Subordinates  Implement  policy 
that  Is  kept  secret,  or  is  contrary  to  what 
Congress  and  the  nation  are  led  to  believe. 
So  It  was  with  the  no-win  policy,  and  so  it  is 
with  the  long-standing  effort  to  recognize 
Peking.  The  lower  echelons  have  as  their  task 
the  furtherance  of  such  sub  rosa  policy  with- 
out Involving  top  offices. 

Instead  of  the  State  Department  being  re- 
formed, as  Nixon  pledged  when  running  for 
President,  the  occasion  Is  being  taken  of  a 
Reptibllcan  Administration  to  attempt 
quietly  to  give  the  State  Department  even 
mere  power  to  operate  secret  policy.  A  sly 
maneuver  failed  In  the  last  Administration 
to  slip  through  Congress  a  bill  that  would 
have  deprived  State  Department  employes 
generally  of  civil  service  protection,  and  put 
all  of  them  under  foreign  service  Jurisdiction. 
This  was  exposed  In  time,  and  William  J. 
Crockett,  who  as  undersecretary  for  admin- 
istration handled  the  maneuver,  had  to 
rp.;l<7n. 

Now,  with  another  experienced  connlver, 
WilllJ-.m  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  given  this  top  post, 
a  new  effort  Is  being  made  to  achieve  the 
same  objective,  only  without  asking  Con- 
gress for  permission.  The  classified  civil  serv- 
ice simply  would  be  absorbed  administra- 
tively Into  the  foreign  service,  whether  a  man 
ever  had  served  abroad,  or  ever  would.  The 
foreign  service  Is  set  up  by  rank,  not  type 
of  work,  so  a  man  can  be  assigned  any  posi- 
tion, whether  library  clerk  or  ambassador, 
and  so  long  as  he  con'inties  receiving  his 
level  of  salary,  cannot  object.  The  tactic  used 
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Is  to  then  admit  he  is  doing  a  fine  Job  as, 
say  library  clerk,  but  that  he  is  getting  an 
enoromus  salary  for  it.  As  no  other  post  is 
made  available,  be  is  "selected  out" — fired! 
Neat,  Isn't  It? 

Thus,  no  Otto  F.  Otepka  case  ever  could 
Kit  the  headlines,  and  the  anaiyst  who 
warned  that  Algiers  would  become  t;ie  seat 
of  antl-Amerlcan  conspira-y  cou'.d  simply 
have  been  fired,  Instead  of  being  put  through 
the  squeezer,  as  was  done.  (See  TACTICS  of 
Nov.  20,  1970.)  Macomber's  mjiicuver  bad 
not  yet  been  surfaced  at  the  time  this  Is 
be-ng  written,  but  was  ready  for  Imminent 
announcement.  Congress  would  be  put  into 
a  position  of  hf.vlng  to  take  the  offensive,  in 
order  to  overrule  the  underhanded  action. 
Actually,  It  is  Illegal,  but  so  U  much  th.-»t  is 
taking  place  in  the  Administration,  con- 
tinuing practices  of  the  past  couple  of 
Administrations. 

"THIS  HAPPENS  ALL  THE  TIME!" 

A  Washington  correspondent  on  learning 
of  the  Simsis  case  late  In  the  day  called  a 
Coast  Qtiard  press  officer  at  his  home.  The 
response  he  got  was  highly  revealing.  "This 
is  no  story,"  he  was  told.  "The  local  oapers 
don't  even  consider  It  a  story.  This  happens 
all  the  time." 

"This  happens  all  the  time!"  Except  this 
time  Robert  M.  Brleze.  of  Falrhaven.  at  the 
edge  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  was  on  the  cut- 
ter 83  representative  of  the  Seafood  Pro- 
ducers Association,  the  fishing  boat  owners, 
and  he  had  been  a  refugee  himself.  He  had 
fled  from  Latvia  with  his  wife  on  a  trawler 
after  the  Russians  seized  his  parents  and 
shipped  them  to  Siberia.  He  had  wanted  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Lithuanian,  but 
had  been  told  he  would  be  forcibly  pre- 
vented. When  he  came  off  the  ship,  he  told 
what  he  had  seen.  Heaven  knows  how  many 
other  cases  have  never  become  public  knowl- 
edge for  lack  of  a  witness  with  sufficient 
honor  left  in  him  to  talk. 

Even  so,  if  it  had  not  been  for  publication 
of  what  he  said  In  the  local  press  of  Boston, 
the  case  would  have  been  brushed  off  by  the 
sort  of  Tass-like  coverage  that  John  Chan- 
cellor gave  It  In  his  evening  news  coverage 
on  NBC.  Chancellor  Is  handling  the  news  even 
more  propagandlstlcally  than  his  predeces- 
sor, and  that  takes  some  doing!  The  so- 
called  "liberal"  press  either  Ignored  the  story 
or  played  It  down  until  several  days  later, 
when  it  became  evident  that  suppression 
would  not  work.  The  N.Y.  Times  was  one  of 
tho  ;e  that  came  In  late,  but  its  contribution 
wus  decisive,  by  referring  to  the  State  De- 
partment's actual  role  In  the  affair. 

Tlie  State  Department  had  been  getting 
away  with  Its  patent  lie  that  It  had  not  heard 
of  the  affair  until  after  the  unhappy  man  had 
been  returned  to  the  Soviet  ship.  The  N.Y. 
Times  in  a  Washington  dispatch  published 
on  No.  29,  signed  by  Robert  D.  McPadden, 
pointed  out:  "This  was  contradicted  yester- 
day, however,  by  a  spokesman  for  the  First 
Coast  Guard  District  In  Boston,  which  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  cutter  In  the  author- 
ized but  unusual  conference  'B'lth  the  Rus- 
sians." He  said  "both  the  State  Department 
and  the  Coast  Guard  commandant  In  Wash- 
ington had  been  appraised  of  the  situation 
"early  In  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,'  the  day 
the  Incident  took  place." 

The  Lithuanians  had  force.i  the  stcry  cv.' 
by  demonstrations  and  forcible  protests  In  a 
number  of  cities.  The  time  was — -years 
back — when  the  press  broke  such  stories,  as 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  free  press.  But 
this  only  happens  now  when  pressure  is 
exerted  that  cannot  be  Ignored,  or  when 
Marxists  and  pro-reds  benefit.  The  time  has 
come,  with  guerrilla  warfare  already  expand- 
ing in  American  communities  w'wew  „i-.e 
press  mtiit  return  to  objective  reporting. 
The  tactic  i*  p-psent  Is  to  build  i:p  enemy 
propaganda  under  this  gtilr^e. 
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TBANBCKIPT   or   SOMX    WHITE    HOUSZ    AND    STATE 
OKPABTICXNT   BRnnNGS 

Only  d  few  members  of  the  Washington 
press  corps  have  tb«  background  and  the 
ethics  to  ask  hard  questions  at  the  dally  news 
brleflnga  In  the  White  House,  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department,  and  It  U  remark- 
able how  much  In-depth  Information  they 
can  elicit.  What  Is  really  shocking  Is  the 
small  amount  of  this  publicly  provided  news 
ever  gets  printed  In  most  pliers;  much  lees 
that  Is  vital  ever  gets  on  radio  and  television. 

Usually,  a  great  deal  of  pressing  and  re- 
wording and  new  approaches  Is  needed  to 
bring  out  some  revealing  detail.  Other  times 
blunt  and  plain  speaking  that  borders  on 
rudeness  Is  required.  Tbere  U  no  alternative. 
Tlie  transcripts  of  these  briefings  and  their 
give  and  take  are  available  to  the  accredited 
press  for  publication,  but  are  Just  too  wordy 
except  for  a  phrase  or  a  sentence,  or  perhaps 
a  paragraph  here  and  there.  The  spokesman 
at  times  goes  "off  the  record"  for  "back- 
ground" Information,  to  clarify  some  point, 
and  this  material  cannot  be  made  public.  At 
least,  not  from  this  source.  Frequently,  the 
same  Information  Is  derived  elsewhere,  and 
then  la  freely  disseminated. 

Extensive  excerpts,  arufflclent  to  disclose 
to  an  observer  or  analyst  the  mechanism 
of  the  ofllclal  press  briefings,  especially  on 
a  single  subject,  have  rarely  been  published. 
One  valid  reason  Is  the  work  and  time  In- 
volved. At  the  White  House,  for  Instance, 
in  the  part  of  the  press  section — the  erstwhile 
swimming  pool  area — occupied  by  Adminis- 
tration staff  concerned  with  news,  there  Is 
a  most  modern  duplicating  machine.  A  page 
can  be  copied  In  a  few  moments. 

But  this  equipment  Is  not  made  available 
to  non-governmental  p>eople.  perhaps  In  or- 
der to  reduce  the  number  of  fringe  and  even 
kook  requests  that  most  certainly  would 
result.  After  all.  the  same  transcripts  con- 
tain both  the  texts  that  become  public  prop- 
erty and  "background"  that  is  not  for  pub- 
lication. Briefing  offlcera,  who  are  called 
on  to  talk  off  the  top  of  their  heads,  under- 
standably want  as  little  legallstlc-type  hem- 
ming and  hawing  over  what  they  meant  as 
possible.  So  far  as  White  House  reporters 
are  concerned,  while  this  simply  Is  specu- 
lation, If  jTuch  duplicating  equipment  were 
available,  some  of  the  very  economy-mind- 
ed syndicates  and  publications  simply  would 
send  over  a  copy  boy  to  get  the  transcripts 
of  the  briefings.  This  really  would  not  be 
coverage  of  the  White  House. 

Whatever  the  rationale  for  a  duplicating 
machine  not  being  Installed  in  the  working 
press  section  of  the  White  House,  In  a  wing 
effectively  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  place, 
this  writer  spent  hours  copying  the  texts 
of  brleflngs  on  this  Slmas  case  Into  his  note- 
book. A  dual  purpose  was  to  fathom  the  con- 
tradictions In  the  case  as  deeply  as  possibly 
from  official  sources  that  were  being  almost 
unprecedentedly  limited,  and  to  provide  an 
Informative  sample  of  such  press  briefings 
After  all.  they  constitute  a  great  portion  of 
what  appears  dally  In  all  communications 
media,  under  every  guise  from  outright  re- 
porting to  the  supposedly  exclusive  ma- 
terial of  columnists.  Many  a  supposed 
"•ooop"  or  "exclusive"  has  been  gleaned 
from  briefing  material. 

TAKE    STATE    DEPARTMENT.    FOR    EXAMPLE 

A  briefing  began  at  the  State  Department 
at  13.48  p.m.  on  Nov  30.  a  Monday,  for 
example.  A  reporter  asked  the  chronology 
of  the  case  of  the  Lithuanian  defector.  He 
was  told  the  State  Department  was  Informed 
by  the  Coast  Quard  at  2.30  p.m.  on  the 
preceding  Monday,  Nov.  33.  "The  Coast 
Guard  at  that  point  was  told  that  we  would 
not  want  to  encourage  a  defection  and  that 
a  provocation  might  be  Involved.  The  Coast 
Guard  was  asked,  however,  to  keep  the  De- 
partment  inurmed  of   developments. 
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"At  approxinmtely  3.30  or  an  hour  later 
another  telephone  discussion  took  place, 
again  with  the  Coast  Guard  in  Washington, 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  informed  us  that 
It  appeared  no  actual  attempt  at  defection 
had  been  made,  but  that  the  Coast  Guard 
officer  would  keep  the  State  Etepartment  In- 
volved." 

The  press  officer  giving  the  briefing  was 
the  veteran,  Robert  J.  McCloskcy.  "No  ac- 
tual attempt?"  he  was  asked.  Answer.  "Ex- 
cuse me?"  Question.  "Yes."  Question.  "As 
of  3.30?"  Answer.  "Nothing  further  was  heard 
from  the  Coast  Guard  until  7.45  p.m." 

The  briefing  continues.  (Quotation  marks 
will  be  dispensed  with,  and  remarks  para- 
phrased to  save  space  will  be  put  in  paren- 
thesis. Interpolations,  If  any,  by  this  editor, 
will  go  In  brackets.) 

Q.  Is  this  following  the  3.30  thing?  A. 
Right,  7.46  p.m..  when  the  Department  was 
told  by  telephone  that  defection  had  In  fact 
occurred  and  that  the  seaman  had  been  re- 
leased to  his  ship.  The  Department  was  fur- 
ther told  that  the  Soviet  ship  was  being 
escorted  out  of  United  States  territorial 
waters.  Now,  that  is  the  chronology.  Q.  Bob, 
I'm  sorry.  That  a  defection  had  occurred  and 
what? 

A.  .And  that  the  seaman  had  been  returned 
to  his  ship.  Further  we  are  told  that  the 
Soviet  vessel  was  being  escorted  out  of  United 
States  territorial  waters.  Q  By  "further"  you 
mean  in  that  same  7.467 

A.  Right.  (Some  background  material  here 
was  provided,  specified  as  such,  meaning  "off 
the  record.") 

(Some  U.S.  seamen  of  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Vigilante  went  to  the  mother  ship 
of  the  Soviet  fleet,  where  a  man  "whom  we 
know  only  as  Slmas  told  one  of  the  sailors 
he  might  want  to  defect.") 

A.  The  Coast  Guard  talked  to  someone  In 
the  Soviet  Affairs  office  (of  the  State  Dept.) 
at  2.30.  The  State  Department  man  told  the 
Coast  Guard  that  we  would  not  want  to  en- 
courage a  defection.  (Questioned  whether 
the  Department  had  said  it  did  not  want 
the  discussion  on  fisheries  upset  by  a  defec- 
tion.) A.  I  have  no  record  that  anything  that 
specific  was  said.  But  keep  in  mind  that  this 
meeting  of  these  vessels  was  arranged  be- 
cause of  the  fishing  issue.  It  was  not  stf- 
ranged  In  order  to  encourage  defections. 

(Questioned  how  long  Slmas  stctually  was 
on  the  U.S.  cutter.  Told  up  to  five  hours, 
couldn't  say  for  sure.) 

Q.  Was  he  beaten  up?  A.  (Evasion,  then:( 
We  did  not  give  advice  that  the  man  should 
t>e  returned  or  that  the  Soviet  crewmen 
should  be  permitted  to  come  aboard  to 
return  him.  i  Asked  whether  Coast  Guard 
shouldn't  have  been  told  what  to  do  In  case  of 
defection.  Response  refers  to  hindsight.) 
Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  rescue  this  poor 
guy  (before  the  Sovetskaya  Litva  left  U.S. 
waters)?  A.  No,  to  my  knowledge,  there  was 
none. 

Q  .  .  .  any  attempt  to  get  him  back?  A.  No. 
(Discussion  on  how  many  hours  elapsed  be- 
fore the  defector  was  returned.  A  reporter 
said  it  appeared  to  add  up  to  9  4  hours.  The 
spokesman  had  no  explanation.  He  stated 
that  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  undersecretary  for 
political  affairs,  and  the  secretary  of  trans- 
portation, that  now  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Coast  Guard,  met  that  morning  and  will  try 
to  outline  more  effective  procedures  to  deal 
with  this  If  it  should  happen  again.  Johnson 
and  the  transpnartatlon  secretary.  John  A. 
Volpe.  would  continue  to  confer,  the  spokes- 
man said.)  Q.  And  what  authority  does  any 
captain  of  an  American  vessel  at  sea  have  to 
allow  Soviet  seamen  to  come  on  and  take 
somebody  off  his  ship?  A.  I  will  have  to  lake 
the  question.  I  dont  know  the  answer  to 
that.  I  dont  know  whether  there  is  authority. 

Q.  And  Bob.  at  the  time  of  the  2.30  and 
3  30  calls,  as  I  understand  It,  It  was  not  even 
the  Soviet  desk  officer  who  was  Involved,  but 
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somebody  below  him.  Did  that  individual  get 
his  Instructions  higher,  or  did  he  operate 
on  his  own?  A.  Well,  his  first  advice  was 
given  on  his  own  Judgment,  and  I  must  say 
that  that  was  sound  advise.  We  were  not 
encouraging  a  defection  by  seamen  from 
these  vessels.  Q.  But  that  advice  was  that  you 
did  not  want  a  defection  encouraged  and 
that  you  wanted  no  provocation?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  did  the  7.45  call  indicate  or  say 
specifically  that  this  man  had  been  taken  off 
by  force  by  the  Russians?  Did  they  Just  say 
he  has  been  returned,  or  did  they  say  he  was 
dragged  away  screaming  and  kicking? 

A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  information  I 
have  that  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the 
other  men  coming  aboard  the  Vigilante  while 
Slmas  was  aboard.  Q.  Bob.  don't  you  have 
anything  that  indicates  that  he  was  removed 
against  his  will?  A.  Well,  are  you  asking  now? 
Oh,  yes.  now.  of  course.  Q.  No,  at  the  time. 

A.  At  the  time  I  cannot  certify  that  we 
had  that  Information.  (The  Coast  Guard  offl- 
cer  who  8p)oke  to  State  was  a  captain.)  Q. 
Bob.  who  made  the  decision  In  the  Coast 
Guard  to  return  the  man?  A.  The  commander 
of  the  vessel.  Q.  On  his  own?  A.  Yes.  Q.  On 
his  own.  Do  you  plan  to  have  a  full  and 
corrected  chronology  of  events  made  avail- 
able? A.  Well.  I  don't  know  about  corrected. 
But  I  hope  to  have  a  fuller  chronology,  i 
don't  feel  that  there  Is  any  need.  I  don't 
think  anything  I  have  said  so  far  needs  to 
be  corrected.  It  may  need  to  be  added  to. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  this  7.40  breakaway  of  the  two 
vessels.  It  rung  counter  to  witnessee  who  as- 
sure those  who  talked  to  them  about  this 
that  this  did  not  occur,  they  didn't  go  over- 
board with  the  body— I  mean  vrtth  the  un- 
conscious man— until  nearly  midnight.  A. 
That  Is  what  you  say.  and  that  Is  what— Q. 
No.  sir.  it  is  not  what  I  say.  What  I  say  Is 
that  I  was  told  by  two  people  who  observed 
the  situation.  A.  Well,  as  I  say.  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  add  to  what  I  have  given  you 
when  I  have  more  information.  And  It  Is  pos- 
sible. I  think  I  have  allowed  for  there  being 
some  Inconsistencies — but  certainly  there  Is 
Incomplete  Information. 

"NATTJRALLT    AND    DEEPLT    REGRET " 

Q.  You  said.  "We  naturally  and  deeply  re- 
gret that  this  Incident  occurred."  What  In- 
cident? What  specifically  do  you  deeply 
regret?  A.  That  clearly  there  was  a  deliberate 
effort  by  a  seaman  from  a  Russian  or  another 
Eastern  European  vessel  to  defect  to  the 
United  States,  that  he  was  returned  to  the 
Soviet  vessel,  and  In  a  way  that  apparently 
ran  counter  to  his  own  desires.  I  cannot  con- 
firm the  extent  of  mistreatment  which  he 
apparently  or  reportedly  received  at  the 
hands  of  hU  own  fellow  seamen.  And  that  ta 
what  we  regret. 

The  United  States  record.  I  think,  on  pro- 
viding asylum  and  refuge  to  the  people  from 
various  countries  who  want  to  oooie  to  the 
United  States  is  in  my  Judgment  impressive 
and  I  think  the  record  win  support  that.  We 
have  been  In  all  cases  in  my  experience  com- 
pletely sympathetic.  And  this  incident  Is  the 
more  regreittable  because  of  the  previous  tra- 
dition of  the  United  States  government. 

A  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  a  point 
that  I  think  has  been  implicit  In  certain  of 
the  questions  on  this  matter  of  saying  that 
we  did  not  wish  to  encourage  a  defection, 
simply  to  say  that  the  United  States,  where 
official  meetings  on  whatever  subject  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  held,  does  not  enter 
them  with  the  desire  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage defections.  I  am  not.  by  saying  that, 
arguing  obviously  that  all  could  have  been 
done  In  this  case  was  done.  It  wasn't.  I  will 
leave  it  at  that. 

A.  The  officer  who  handles  the  calls  with 
the  Coeet  Guard  is  Edward  Killham,  who  is 
one  of  the  officers  on  the  Soviet  desk,  in  the 
Office  of  Soviet  Affairs.  Q.  Well,  who  gave 
him  advice  or  guidance?  A.  I  said  that  bis 
advice  was  based  on  his  own  Judgment,  and 
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I  would  support  that  advice  at  that  time. 
Q.  Except  that  It  leaves  unanswered  what 
seems,  I  think  to  some  of  us,  to  be  a  logical 
question  Suppose  It  is  not  a  provocation. 
Suppose  the  man  does  do  what  he  Indicated 
he  would  do.  he  does  defect.  What  do  we  do 
then?  I  mean  all  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments grew  out  of  that  possibility.  Was  that 
question  not  raised  or  aiiswered  by  the  State 
Dept.? 

A.  I  have  no  record  that  It  was  raised  or 
answered.  Q.  Are  there  procedures  to  cover 
that  on  the  seas? 

A.  There  will  be,  yes.  Q.  Were  there  at  the 
time?  You  say  it  might  have  been  handled 
tufterently  had  the  State  Department  actu- 
ally known  there  was  a  defection.  Are  there 
niles  that  cover  this?  Are  there  regulations 
that  cover  it  as  of  now?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
about  rules  and  regulations,  but  I  can  in- 
voke one  of  our  favorite  words  of  the  current 
period,  there  ought  to  be  understanding  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  incident. 

Q.  Bob,  this  kind  of  incident  is  unprec- 
edented, is  It  not,  in  sort  of  our  allowing  the 
officers  of  a  foreign  power  to  come  aboard 
what  amounts  to  American  property  to  take 
back  one  of  their  people?  A.  Well,  unprece- 
dented, I  suppose,  is  the  specific  incident  we 
had  here.  But  remember  I  told  you  that  when 
a  Russian  or  someone  from,  as  has  happened 
in  the  past,  another  Eastern  European  coun- 
try comes  and  approaches  an  American  em- 
bassy or  as  has  happened  in  the  past,  the 
State  Department  saying  that  he  wishes  to 
defect,  either  to  come  Into  or  remain  In  the 
United  States,  that  a  certain  procedure  la 
invoked  which  calls  for  at  one  point  an  officer 
of  his  own  government,  and  we  use  the  word 
"confronting"  the  subject,  again  to  ascertain, 
and  If  my  memory  serves  me  there  has  been  a 
situation  In  which  a  possible  defector  wtis 
encouraged  by  his  own  fellow  officials  not  to 
carry  out  the  act.  in  which  case  the  United 
States  said,  "Well,  then,  you  are  free  to  re- 
turn" to  whatever  country.  Q.  I'm  sorry;  my 
question  was  to  describe  the  forcible  removal 
of  a  defector  from  our  territory. 

A.  Yes,  I  know  of  no  previous  Incident 
identical  to  this  one,  given  the  fact  that  it 
was  aboard  a  ship,  g^ven  not  the  fact  but 
reportedly  there  was  mistreatment,  would  say 
that  this  is  the  first  occasion  of  that  kind 
that  I  know  of.  Q.  Does  the  Department  at 
State  disapprove  of  the  forcible  return  of 
this  man?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Do  you  have  the  rank 
and  name  of  the  officer  who  made  the  deci- 
sion, the  captain  of  the  Coast  Guard  veaael? 
A.  Commander  Ralph  E.  Eustis.  Q.  The 
whole  burden  of  this  thing,  which  so  far  as 
I  know  is  today's  national  story,  puts  the 
total  responsibility  for  what  Is  obviously  a 
highly  unpopular  act  on  one  guy  with  a  rela- 
tively low  rank.  Isn't  there  a  question  here 
of  fairness  to  this  man?  A.  Well,  then,  let 
me  say  on  the  record  that  the  Department  of 
State,  pending  a  complete  Investigation  In 
which  it  will  Join  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  is  not  pointing  the  finger  of 
blame  at  any  one  Individual,  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  government. 

Q.  Bob,  Just  for  yoiu-  Information,  on  Satur- 
day [Nov.  28]  the  Coast  Guard,  asked  the 
same  question,  the  Coast  Guard  spokesman 
said  the  decision  was  made  by  an  Adm.  Ellis 
(Rear  Adm.  W.  B.  Ellis] ,  the  first  Coast  Guard 
District  commander,  in  Boston.  That  was 
their  on-the-record  statement  on  Saturday. 
A.  Well,  I  wasn't  aware  of  that  statement  and 
I  am  glad  I  said  what  I  said. 

TAKE    THE    WHITE    HOtlSE,    FOR    EXAMPLE 

A  briefing  by  Ronald  L.  Zelgler.  press  sec- 
retary, began  in  the  White  House  at 
12.50  p.m.  on  Friday,  Dec.  4. 

Q.  Ron,  does  the  White  House  plan  to 
release  today  the  reports  that  the  White 
House  received  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  Transportation  Department  on~"the 
defection  attempt?  A.  We  are  still  looking 
at  the  reports  as  I  said  yesterday,  very  care- 
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fully.  We  have  a  desire  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  the  facts  completed  in  an  orderly 
way.  There  are  some  inconsistencies  between 
the  two  reports.  There  are  some  additional 
facts  we  have  called  for.  We  expect  to  have 
these  submitted  to  us  very  soon  and  when 
the  report  Is  complete  and  those  additional 
questions  have  been  answered,  the  informa- 
tion with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  thoae 
portions  that  could  be  considered  classified, 
or  would  prejudice  the  formal  Investigations 
that  are  going  on,  will  be  made  public.  I 
suspect  that  that  will  be  complete  by  the 
first  of  next  week. 

I  would  like  to  say  again  today,  however— 
I  see  reports  to  the  contrary — that  the  Wblte 
House  at  no  time  said  to  any  department 
that  they  should  not  testify  on  the  Hill.  I 
said  that  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  4  o'clock 
briefing.  I  will  say  it  again  today.  Any  depart- 
ment Is  free  to  testify  before  any  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  this  particular  incident 
at  any  time  they  would  like. 

Q.  Ron,  in  that  connection,  of  course  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Dr.  [Albert 
C.  F]  Westphal,  the  staff  member,  said  that 
the  White  House  has  frozen  government  offi- 
cers against  testifying  on  the  Hill.  And  they 
asked  Macomber  to  come.  [William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr.,  undersecretary  for  adminis- 
tration ]  Of  course,  he  didn't  show  up  Friday. 
They  have  invited  him  to  come  Monday.  Are 
you  all  going  to  give  him  a  little  push  and 
tell  him  to  go  on  then?  A.  We  haven't  given 
him  a  non-push.  We  haven't  even  addressed 
the  question.  All  I  am  saying  again  today— 
you  can  quote  me  on  that  (laughter)  is  what 
I  said  yesterday.  Any  official  of  any  depart- 
ment can  testify.  A.  In  other  words,  if 
Macomber  doesn't  go.  It  Is  because  his  boss, 
[Secretary  of  State]  Rogers,  told  him  not  to? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  his  reason  would  be. 

Q.  Back  to  this  busmess  of  the  RusslEm 
defector,  did  the  White  House  Issue  any  sort 
of  an  order  to  the  Executive  departments 
that  they  should  not  discuss  this  at  all  until 
the  final  determination  was  made?  A  Sarah, 
the  only  order  which  we  made  quite  clearly 
to  the  various  departments  was  that  we 
wanted  the  report  glvmg  lis  the  full  details 
of  what  happened. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  they  are 
doing.  They  are  really  putting  an  Iron  cur- 
tain down  on  this  thing.  The  Coast  Guard, 
State,  Trecisury,  Transportation — not  Treas- 
ury— everybody  has  put  their  curtain  down 
saying  we  have  been  told  we  can't  talk  until 
the  thing  is  over.  But  you  all  didn't  tell  them 
to  do  that? 

A.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Coast 
Guard  they  have  a  fornaal  investigation 
going.  I  don't  know  what  the  motivation 
would  be  at  the  State  Depeutment  except 
to  say  that  no  doubt  they  are  concerned 
about  providing  us  the  additional  facts  we 
have  asked  for. 

•'rtrnLmr  of  such  a  request" — for 

SXAICAN'B  RSTXmN 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  White  House 
briefing  by  "Ron"  Ziegler  at  4:14  pjn.  on 
Dec.  3: 

Q.  This  morning,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion here,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  President  or  the  administration  had  not 
requested  that  the  Soviet  Union  rettirn  the 
seaman  involved  in  this  incident  or  take 
steps  to  insure  his  safety  and  that  of  his 
family?  Was  that  your  response  to  this 
question? 

A.  My  response  was  that  I  knew  of  no 
formal  request  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  return 
the  seaman.  I  think  I  left  the  Impression 
that  that  would  be  relatively  moot.  Q.  .  . 
the  question  is  whether  you  are  In  a  position 
to  deny  that  any  approach  has  been  made, 
an  official  approach  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, to  the  Soviets  to  return  that  sailor? 
A.  I  can  say  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
and  I  think  I  am  relatively  current  on  the 
matter,  that  a  protest  such  as  that  has  not 
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been  made  because  of   what  could  be  con- 
sidered the  futUlty  of  such  a  request. 

Q.  Ron,  was  there  any  thought  given  to 
requesting  the  Soviet  Union  to  show  the 
man.  so  that  the  world  could  see  whether 
or  not  he  is  still  alive?  A.  Sarah,  this  Inci- 
dent that  has  occurred.  I  think  everyon* 
agrees,  based  upon  the  information  tbaft  is 
available,  that  this  was  an  extremely  unfor- 
tunate Incident.  Before  you  take  that  step 
you  have  to  think  of  what  the  response 
would  be  or  what  indeed  the  result  of  that 
request  would  be.  We  have  not  made  such  a 
request,  again  to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge, 
because,  as  I  said,  what  we  consider  the 
futility  of  such  a  request.  We  have  not  made 
a  formal  request. 

Q.  Have  we  protested  at  all  the  action  of 
the  Soviets?  A.  No,  we  have  not.  Q.  Did  the 
White  House  request  that  William  Macomber 
of  the  State  DepartDxeut  not  testify  today? 
A.  Absolutely  not.  I  think  the  point  has  been 
made,  and  I  will  make  it  agam  this  after- 
noon— I  think  the  facts  are  relatively  clear — 
that  a  Soviet  seaman  boarded  a  Coast  Guard 
ship  requesting  asylum.  After  a  series  of 
events  took  place,  the  seamen  from  the 
Soviet  vessel  came  on  board  the  Coast  Guard 
ship  and  physically  removed  the  seaman 
from  the  Coast  Guard  vessel  and  returned 
him  to  the  Soviet  vessel. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  what  we  have 
done,  based  upon  the  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  received.  Is  to  take  steps  to  assure 
that  this  docs  not  occur  again.  Our  motiva- 
tion is  to  proceed  with  an  orderly  compila- 
tion of  the  facts  and  the  circumstances  that 
surround  the  whole  matter.  That  Is  what  la 
taking  place.  But  In  terms  of  providing  In- 
formation to  Congress,  there  wotild  be  no 
reason  that  we  would  have  not  to  provide  to 
the  Congrss  on  this  matter. 

Crvn,lAN  ETEWlTNESSEfe  TO  THE  ATROCITT 

Q.  Ron,  does  the  President  plan  to  talk  to 
the  eyewitnesses,  the  American  cltiaens  who 
were  not  In  the  Coast  Guard  who  saw  this? 
A.  We  have  received,  Sarah,  as  a  part  of  the 
reports  that  the  President  has  asked  for,  in- 
formation from  those  who  were  on  board  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter.  Q.  Ron,  did  you  mean 
to  Include  the  Russians  among  those  you 
said  everyone  agreed  that  this  was  an  un- 
fortunate Incident?  A.  No.  I  was  referring  to 
the  United  States  government  and  I  think 
most  of  the  United  States.  I  can't  speak  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  You  said  that  everyone  thought  it  was 
an  unfortunate  event.  Does  the  man  think  It 
was  an  unfortunate  event  who  gave  the  order 
for  him  to  be  sent  back?  A.  Sarah,  there  Is 
no  way  for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  did  ask  Macomber  not  to  go  up 
(before  Congress)  until  after  you  got  the 
report?  A.  No.  Q.  That  Is  what  he  told  them 
on  the  Hill.  A.  1  don't  know  If  he  told  them 
that  speclficaUy.  But  this  Is  a  question  we 
have  not  addressed  here  in  the  President's 
office  or  In  any  of  our  discussions  today. 
Q.  Could  anyone  at  the  White  House  have 
told  Macomber  that?  A.  I  don't  believe  so. 
We  talked  about  the  desirability  of  com- 
piling further  Information  in  an  orderly 
way  about  what  occurred  to  round  out  the 
Information  that  we  had.  But  that  is  the 
extent  of  our  discussion  on  that  matter. 

Q.  Ron,  do  you  plan  to  make  public  the 
ultimate  set  of  guidelines  and  procedures 
that  result  from  all  of  this  on  handling  of 
defectors?  A.  Much  of  It  we  put  forth  to  you 
this  morning,  the  interim  steps.  I  pointed 
out  at  that  time  that  one  of  the  significant 
things  of  that  was  that  there  is  full  dis- 
semination of  the  steps  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  various  agencies,  by  agencies  that 
could  be  involved  in  this,  and  the  communi- 
cations are  being  improved. 

Q.  Did  you  say  this  morning  how  these 
guidelines  differed  from  those  that  were 
standard  before  the  incident?  A.  I  stated  the 
general  concept.  There  had  been  some  ad- 
ditions. But  the  main  thing  that  has  taken 
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place  Is  that  over  the  years  apparently  these 
have  not  bean  disseminated  as  thoroughly 
as  they  should  be.  That  has  been  taken  care 
of.  People  are  now  clear  In  all  of  the  agencies 
as  to  what  action  they  would  take  and 
what  procedure  they  should  follow  as  these 
things  occur  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  You 
really  can't  on  these  matters  make  a  general 
statennent  that  will  cover  every  Incident  that 
may  occur,  because  every  one.  of  course,  has 
Its  peculiarities.  Q.  I  thought  you  told  us 
Monday  [Nov.  30]  that  the  President  wae 
calling'  for  a  full,  complete  report  which 
was  presented  to  him  yesterday.  A.  Yes.  Q. 
Do  we  not  have  already  a  full,  orderly  com- 
pilation of  the  facts  as  they  took  place? 
A.  Yes,  we  do. 

Q.  What  Is  the  holdup  on  the  testimony? 
A.  Let  me  answer  your  question  before  you 
state  a  question.  We  have  a  very  thorough 
rundown  on  what  took  place,  the  timing 
and  what  we  consider  to  be  a  very  thorough 
report  of  what  took  place.  We  are  In  the 
process  of  reviewing  and  checking  that  to 
see  what  effect  that  report  may  have  on  the 
formal  Investigation  that  is  going  on.  That 
lo  the  process  we  are  going  through.  But,  yes. 
we  did  receive  quite  a  complete  report.  Q 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  report  now  ia 
rechecking  It?  A.  No,  we  have  received  a 
thorough  report.  We  are  In  the  process  of 
checking  It.  {End  of  quoted  excerpts  from 
briefings.] 

Thus,  the  dally  briefings  take  place.  So- 
called  guidelines  were  announced  In  detail 
In  the  morning  briefing  on  Dec.  3.  (Excerpts 
from  text  of  that  briefing  arc  prov;d«d  sepa- 
rately, on  Page  2.) 

Certainly  nothing  more  sickening  than  the 
case  of  Slmas  Kudlrka  has  ever  come  to  pub- 
lic attention.  The  reason  is  that  other  de- 
sDlcable  cases  have  been  successfully  kept 
secret.  Indeed,  they  go  back  to  the  ending 
of  World  War.  Provisions  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ments were  Implemented  by  the  Americans 
and  the  British  in  a  more  thorough  and 
more  atrocious  manner  than  even  Stalin 
anticipated.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were 
trapped  this  way.  If  they  were  claimed  as 
Russian  nationals.  Only  after  thousands  of 
scenes  similar  to  what  took  place  on  the 
American  cuver,  and  suicides  of  entire  fam- 
ilies rather  than  be  returned  to  the  USSR. 
did  the  jha.stly  facts  leak  out.  Public  ir.dig- 
natlon  overcame  the  hush-hush  efforts  of 
.^merlc:in  and  British  authorities,  and  put 
an  e:;d  to  this  mass  atrocity  that  we 
perpetrated. 

Defections  continued  without  cease  after 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  11.  This  embar- 
rassed both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ap- 
peasers  and  opportunists  among  us  at  that 
time.  Moscow  was  even  more  concerned  over 
the  vital  Information  that  some  of  the  de- 
fectors were  bringing  with  them  from  com- 
munist areas.  We  sacrificed  this  tremendous 
source  of  basic  data  as  well  as  the  psycholog- 
ical warfare  advantage  involved  and  made 
some  sort  of  an  agreement  to  discourage  or 
prevent  such  defections  so  far  as  we  were 
able.  Marxists  and  red  agents  on  our  side 
obviously  were  Involved  In  this  one-sided.  In- 
humane and  stupid  deal,  that  was  treason- 
able In  effect. 

Nonetheless,  It  has  been  an  open  secret  that 
a  tacit  agreement  of  this  kind  exists,  and 
nothing  that  has  happened  during  the  pres- 
ent scandal  over  the  Lithuanian  specifically 
and  officially  puts  an  end  to  It.  Pious  words 
merely  lull  the  American  people  In  once 
again  suppressing  whatever  capacity  for  In- 
dignation remains  In  us.  Nixon  can  talk  un- 
til he  Is  blue  In  the  face,  with  genuine  hor- 
ror, that  such  things  happen,  but  they  will 
continue  unless  and  until  he  orders  their 
Stoppage,  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
President. 

Even  so.  he  will  have  to  eliminate  the 
saboteurs,  opportunists  and  reds  in  the  State 
Department  In  the  reform  of  It  that  he  prom- 
ised before  a  halt.  Iri  fact.  It  put  to  such 
undercutting  of  our  Interests  and  our  honor. 
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As  this  is  beuig  written,  a  sj-called  "re- 
form" of  the  State  Department  by  Itself  is 
being  publicized.  It  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  President  to  check  sabotage  of 
White  House  policy  by  State  Department 
personnel.  The  only  3aleguard.  the  ability  of 
a  career  cflicer  to  protest  through  other  gov- 
ernment ch.inuels.  is  being  removed.  Of 
course,  the  Secretary  of  Stale  knows  about 
this,  for  else  Macomber  would  not  be  work- 
ing so  hard  on  this  sly  maneuver. 

The  functionary  on  the  Soviet  desk  reacted 
the  way  he  did  without  involving  any  supe- 
rior because  otherwise  he  would  not  be  hold- 
ing that  Job  In  the  State  Department.  If  he 
had  acted  any  differently,  now  cr  In  the  past, 
he  would  not  have  advanced  that  far.  The 
mechanism  Is  sot  up  this  way.  squeezing  out 
anyone  not  reacting  as  the  State  Department 
e-iNabliiihinciit  wants. 

Simas  may  have  s.tcriflced  himself  to  save 
countless  others. 


EiLiiPTs  From  Simas  Hearings — Part  II 

Eihi'-'t  ::!.  attached  ui  tra"3-r!pt,  US. 
Coast  Guard's  "formal  board  of  investigation 
into  allegations  of  Improper  conduct  In  con- 
nection with  recent  deiictlon  attempt  of 
Soviet  crewman  to  Visitant  near  Martha's 
Vinevfird.    Mass..    on    23    Nov.    1970." 

Lt.  Kenneth  N.  Ryan,  duty  offict^r.  Boston, 
atid  C.>a't  C-i'ard  hsadqwarters  officer,  plioned 
convcr^i'tlon: 

■'How  do  you  want  to  handle  the  press? 
It's  leaked  somehow  .  .  .  Say,  hev.  I  hear 
'here's  a  Ri'Siiftu  defector  ctil  there,  you 
Itnow  a:.d  we  denied  all  knov.iedgc  ...  If 
r  do  eet  any  calls  I'm  joing  to  say  "no  com- 
ni.'.u'  or  I  ntn  unable  lo  make  any  state- 
ment at  this  time,  or  stmethlng  else  hke  that, 
okey.  goodby." 

Exhibit  sJ.  Between  Rear  Adm  William 
B.  Ellis,  on  convalescent  leave,  and  Com- 
mander Raich  W.  Eubtis.  of  'Vigilant. 

Eustis:  We  have  a  man  aboard  who  has 
defected  from  Soviet  Union  ...  I  believe 
the  political  situation  Is  such  that  today 
has  been  very  successful  ether  than  events 
that  have  occurred  In  the  last  hour  .   .  . 

Ellis:  Does  the  ship  know  that  he  has 
come  aboard  your  ship?  If  not,  I  think  they 
should  know  that  ...  In  view  of  nature 
of  present  arrangements  with  them,  and  In 
the  interest  of  not  fouling  up  our  arrange- 
ments ;is  far  as  the  fls'nlng  fleet  Is  concerned. 
I  thmk  they  should  know  this.  If  they 
choose  to  do  nothing,  keep  him  on  board. 
Otherwise  put  him  back  .  .  . 

Eu.5tls.  If  they  desire  to  recover  him,  will 
have  them  return  man  to  mothershlp  .  .  . 

Ellis:  If  the  man  Jumps  Into  the  water  give 
the  Russian  ship  the  first  opportunity  to 
pick  him  up.  Don't  let  him  drown.  Go  get 
him  if  they  are  not  going  to  retrieve  him.  .  .  . 
Well,  make  sure  that  you  don't  preempt 
them  In  taking  action. 

"his  LirE  IE  PROBABLY  IN  JEOPARDY" 

Exhibit  ^3.  Between  Captain  Fletcher  W. 
Brown.  Jr..  chief  of  staff,  acting  district  com- 
mander, Boston,  and  Cmdr.  Eu;itls. 

Eustis:  Defector  is  deflni'iely  In  fear  of 
life  .  .  .  Only  person  that  has  had  cloeest 
communication  with  pKJten'lal  defector  Is 
myself.  Pour  Soviet  officers  '.n  U.S.  ship  as 
part  of  general  group  that  was  invited  . 
They  Indicated  they  aware  of  defector.  De- 
fector came  with  group  Invited  to  visit  ship. 

Brown:  This  Is  a  situation  that  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  resolved  by  StA'.e  Department. 

Exhibit  it4.  Another  conversation  between 
Brovni  and  Eustis. 

Eustis:  Believe  If  we  direct  them  to  re- 
turn abroad  vessel  vrith  subject,  I  believe  his 
life  Is  pro'rjably  In  Jeopardy  .  .  .  Understand  if 
the  Soviet  master  desires  return  of  individual 
to  Soviet  vessel  we  will  do  so  .  .  . 

Brown:  You  are  ordered  to  take  all  neces- 
sary precaution  to  preclude  any  type  Incident 
from  recurring  from  your  ves.el.  ...  I  think 
you  misunderstood  what  your  la-sx  order  was. 
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You  are  to  take  all  precautions  to  prevent 
the  incident  from  occurring.  Do  you  under- 
stand? All  precautions  to  prevent  an  Incident 
from  occurring. 

Brown:  Vigilant,  this  Is  Boston  again.  We 
will  do  it  this  way.  Ti^ere  must  be  a  formal 
request.  There  must  be  a  .specific  request  by 
the  master,  by  the  mai^^ter  of  the  Rus.s:an  ves- 
sel that  the  Individual  be  returned,  that  the 
individual  be  returned.  That  is  po.nt  s\. 
Point  #2.  If  the  ma.?ter  speciflcally  requests 
that  the  Individual  be  returned  to  his  ship, 
you  v.lil  return  the  individual  to  tUe  Rus- 
sian ship,  yi  u  will  return  him.  The  individu- 
il  will  be  returned  and  placed  In  the  custody 
of  the  master  of  the  Russian  ship.  At  this 
point  at  this  p  int.  you  may  break  cjntact 
wiih  the  Russian  \e.'=-sel  and  continue  your 
.■•'.irveiUance  and  continue  patrol,  continue 
yoi!r  escort  surveillance  an'j  continue  patrol. 
You  w.ll  assure  that  no  incident  occurs 
during  the  tran-fer  of  the  Individual  from 
your  ve^'pl  to  tha  Russian  vesel.  Do  you 
understand? 

Eihibit  :s5.  An  -ther  c onveroatKin.  Br^^wn 
and  Eustis. 

Ev.sTis:  I  have  ofliclal  request  in  writing  for 
return  of  alleged  detector,  in  writin^.  Pres- 
ent inientious  are  to  return  defector  to  the 
Sovu't  '.  tficers  that  are  aboard  Vigilant,  have 
him  depart  vestel  :n  custody  Soviet  officers. 
.  .  .  Vigilant  to  depart  Soviet  vessel  and  escort 
Soviet  vessel  out  of  U.S.  territorial  seas  .  .  . 
If  defector,  pL  tential  defector,  departs  Soviet 
vessel  Vigilant  will  stand  clear  and  make  no 
attempt  to  pick  up  defector  until  life  in 
Jeopardy. 

E'xliibit  SrS.  Statement  by  David  R.  Santos. 
c-iiginem;ai.  third  eias  \  |Stbd.  tal^  rail  means 
starboard  vertical  railmp  1 

The  iirst  time  I  seen  the  man  he  was  al- 
ready in  process  of  climbing  over  the  Stbd. 
taft  rail  in  preparation  to  Jump  into  the 
water.  Myself  and  someone  else  otf  the  Vigi- 
lant grabbed  him,  one  by  each  wrist  to  pre- 
vent him  from  jumping.  Within  10  or  15 
seconds  a  Russian  climbed  over  the  top  of  us 
and  grabbed  the  man  by  the  head  and  started 
to  drag  him  back  aboard.  In  no  time  another 
Russian  grabbed  him.  and  myself  aud  the 
other  big  sailor  stepped  out  of  the  way.  The 
man  put  up  a  good  struggle,  but  two  more 
Russians  Jumped  In,  totaling  fotu-  In  all  and 
beat  this  man  viciously.  Upon  bringing  the 
restrained  man  up  the  ladder  on  the  fantall 
one  man  grabbed  the  IJV  phone  talker's 
cord  and  was  going  to  wrap  It  around  the  de- 
fector's neck,  when  the  phone  talker  pulled 
the  cord  away.  While  the  Incident  with  the 
cord  was  happening  another  man  was  beat- 
lug  the  defector's  head  against  the  rail  of 
the  ladder.  A  short  time  after  that  they  had 
him  on  the  flight  deck.  I  did  not  t.o  onto  tlie 
flight  deck  but  watched  from  the  fantall. 
And  the  men  did  not  stop  the  continuous 
beating.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Vig- 
ilant pulled  away  and  the  Stbd  boom  from 
the  mothershlp  ripped  down  the  port  side  of 
the  Vigilant,  tearing  off  the  whip  antenna. 
After  that  I  had  to  go  below  deck. 

Eihibit  a?.  By  Richard  P.  Maresca.  boat- 
swain's mate,  third  class.  (On  removal  to 
Russian  ship.  In  a  U.S.  boat.) 

The  way  the  Russian  crew  members  were 
allowed  to  beat  and  stomp  the  defector  gave 
me  doubts  of  my  own  security  In  the  boat. 
Once  the  word  was  given  that  an  officer  was 
going,  we.  the  Vigilant  crew,  entered  the 
boat.  At  that  time  I  saw  the  defector  com- 
pletely tied  up  and  thrown  Into  the  boat  by 
the  Russian  crew  members  being  handled 
like  nothing  more  than  a  log  ...  I  acted  as 
coxswain  .  .  .  'WhUe  riding  to  the  Russian 
ship,  one  Russian  crew  member  sat  on  the 
defector's  head  and  kept  punching  him  for 
the  entire  ride.  Onre  w»  arrived  nlois^ide  »!h' 
Russian  vessel  they  lowered  the  net  and  the 
first  mate  went  up  first.  The  other  Russian 
members  then  threw  the  defector  from  aft 
to  amldshlp,  then  again  threw  him  Into  the 
net  when  lowered.  They  then  gave  us  the 
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Yigilani  mooring  lines  and  we  left  for  the 
Vigilant. 

[John  P.  Hughes,  ensign,  boat  officer,  was 
In  charge  of  the  boat  on  the  trip.] 

CrlDANCE   BEFOREHAND  REFUSED   BY 
STATE   DEPARTMENT 

Exhibit  :zl4.  -Chronological  summary  of 
events."  23  Nov.  1970.  (CGC  means  Coast 
Guard  cutter. ! 

1400.  Contacted  Capt  David  A.  Webb, 
USCG  liaison  officer.  State  Department,  for 
names  of  State  Department  personnel  who 

;         should  be  contacted  regarding  the  possible 

1  defection. 

j  1415.  Received  names  of  Mr.  Morton.  U.S. 

J  State  Depl..  SYS'SAS  and  Mr.  Adolph  Dubs, 

S  Soviet  desk,   as   contacts  with   State   Dept. 

1450.  Con'acted  Mr.  KUlham.  tel,  22071,  at 
Soviet  deEl:  m  absence  of  Mr.  Dubs.  He  ad- 
vised that  he  would  call  me  back  later  after 
he  had  digested  CGC  Vigilant  message.  1520. 
In  contact  with  Mr.  Killham.  v.-ho  advised 
that  un'i!  man  was  on  board  CGC  Vigilant, 
State  Department  could  offer  no  helpful 
instructions. 

Eihibit  HIS.  By  Lt.  JG  Douglas  A.  Lund- 
berg;  operations  ofQcer.  [XO  means  executive 

i  officer.] 

i  I  had  Latvian  neighbors  at  my  last  duty 

sUtlon  who  had  been  In  Russian  Concentra- 
tion Camp.  I  had  watched  some  of  their  crew 
draw  their  finger  across  their  throat  when 
members  of  our  ship  Jokingly  asked  them 
to  come  aboard.  The  man  als.o  stated  to  me 
that  he  would  be  killed  if  returned.  Between 
1615  and  1630  the  man  suddenly  appeared 
on  our  bridge.  He  was  all  sm:les  and  almost 
hysterical  with  happiness.  I  immediately 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  placed  him  In- 
side stick.  [Isolated  portion  of  f^e  bridge.] 
Not  long  after  he  came  at>oard  I  saw  sev- 
eral Russians  pointing  forward  and  could  tell 
someone  had  seen  him  come  to  our  ship. 
I  told  the  XO  right  away.  I  was  not  tJresent 
for  the  conversation  but  when  I  first  learned 
that  he  was  to  be  .sent  back,  I  was  com- 
pletely horrified  and  thought  that  some 
points  must  not  have  been  passed  to  the 
district  office  One  was  that  the  man  had 
gained  acces,  on  his  own  initiative  with  no 
Coast  Guaid  assistance,  tw-^.  that  he  said 
he  would  be  killed  and  wtjuld  not  go  back 
without  ''ei:t-t  .jverpowered  or  killed:  three, 
that  he  had  repeatedly  requested  political 
asvlum. 

(On  phone  talk.)  Capt.  Brown's  reply  was: 
Cmdr.  Eustis,  you  have  no  discretion  in  this 
matter  whar.soever.  you  have  a  direct  order 
from  the  .i^dmiral  and  are  to  return  the  man 
to  the  Rus-'lan  vessel  using  Russian  or  Coast 
Guard  torce  as  nece.ssary,  the  onlv  require- 
ment being  a  written  request  from  the  Soviet 
Captain  for  the  subject  man. 

"looked  at  me  and  I  JtJ&T  SHRUGGED" 

Exhibit  it 32.  Chronology  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  Paul 
E.  Pak;  3.  executive  officer. 

About  1630  most  of  the  Soviet  naval  officers 
had  left.  Tliere  may  have  been  two  or  three 
remaining  ou  the  flight  deck  ready  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  Soviet  vessel.  The  crew 
member  who  wanted  to  defect  i,howed  up  on 
the  deck  opposite  the  bridge  wl;ig  and  just 
looked  at  me  and  stared  a*  me  intently.  I 
looked  dov.'n  at  our  F.jc;le  a:^.d  looked  down 
at  our  port  boat,  trying  'o  Indicate  thTt  if 
he  was  golns;  to  Jump,  I  suppose  that  these 
two  pla'^es  were  the  most  reasonable  places 
to  Jump.  He  looked  at  me  and  I  Just  shrugged 
my  shoulders. 

The  next  thin?  I  knew  (probably  vrtthln 
Ave  mintttes)  he  was  on  the  Vlgllant's  bridge. 
I  was  very  surprised.  He  apparently  Jumped 
across  from  the  main  deck  and  grabbed  on 
the  Vlgilants  rail,  and  had  come  aboard.  He 
embraced  n°  lTrm«'d'nt.»ly  and  called  mo 
c.-imrr  .-^  '•  -,-:  rtn^r  vc-i  f'le  cperptlons  officer, 
ciliffl  h.m  c  inrade.  and  I  ordered  him  out 
of  sight  immediately  and  notified  the  Cap- 
tain down  in  the  Ctiptain's  cabin.  The  Cap- 
tain ordered  him  taken  to  a  place  where  he 
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would  not  be  detected  and  we  took  him  to 
the  watchstander's  head  [washroom  for 
bridge  watchers]. 

With  the  man  aboard,  we  went  to  the  moor- 
ing stations  Immediately  as  we  want«d  to 
depart  as  soon  as  possible.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Interpreter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment v/ho  was  part  of  the  delegation  came 
up  to  us  In  the  Cabin  and  having  been  In- 
formed that  the  man  was  aboard,  his  first 
reaction  was,  "he  had  to  leave  because  he 
would  ruin  all  the  work  that  we  had  ac- 
complished during  the  day."  The  Captain 
went  down  and  spoke  to  the  defector  himself, 
spending  the  better  part  of  an  hour  inside 
the  watchstander's  head  speaking  to  him  .  .  . 
One  thing  did  come  through  very  clear,  and 
that  was  that  the  man  under  no  circum- 
stances wanted  to  be  returned  to  the  Soviet 
vessel  .  .  .  Finally  about  2030  the  interpreter 
brought  up  a  formal  request  In  Russian  for 
the  return  of  the  defector  to  the  Soviet  vessel. 

Included  In  the  formal  request  were  some 
charges  that  the  man  had  stolen  some  money 
aboard  the  Soviet  ship  .  .  .  There  was  some 
discussion  and  Mr.  Gordon  [William  C,  of 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce)  wanted  to  put  a  phone 
patch  into  someone  he  knew  at  State,  he 
tried  but  no  one  was  home.  There  was  also 
discussion,  which  I  was  a  participant,  in  the 
legality  of  the  order,  whether  or  not  such 
r-n  order  to  return  a  man  who  had  been 
pleading  with  the  Captain  not  to  be  returned 
and  who  feared  obviously  for  his  life.  I 
questioned  If  such  an  order  was  legal.  We 
felt  that  there  was  a  real  possibility  or  a 
probability  that  the  man  would  be  killed 
if  returiiCd  and  certainly  a  major  part  of  his 
life  would  be  affected  by  being  put  In  a 
concentration  camp  or  being  put  in  a  prison 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  Joined  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Neuremburg  [Nuremberg] 
Trials. 

The  Impact  of  all  that  was  a  very,  very 
heavy  burden  on  the  Captain  Eustis.  We  dis- 
cussed how  if  we  decide  or  If  he  decided  to 
disobey  the  order,  how  he  would  perhaps 
be  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States 
public,  but  be  disobedient  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Whereas  If  he  obeyed  the  Coast 
Guard  order,  he  would  be  true  to  the  Coast 
Guard  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States 
public  would  have  done  something  con- 
sidered Improper. 

BVX    SOVIETS    knew    THEY    WERE    IN    A    BOX  I 

The  decision  process  was  very  heavy  on 
the  Captain.  However,  having  heard  from 
Admiral  Ellis  to  the  point  once,  from  Capt. 
Brown  twice,  he  decided  that  he  would  obey 
the  order.  He  told  the  Soviet  officers  that 
the  man  would  be  returned  to  them.  Up 
to  this  point  the  Soviet  officers  knew  they 
were  in  a  very,  very  difficult  position.  They 
were  inside  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  could  within  all  re- 
spects legally  keep  the  man  and  have  them 
return  to  their  vessel  while  we  would  retain 
custody.  However,  when  Capt.  Eustis  In- 
formed them  that  the  man  would  be  returned 
to  them,  several  of  the  officers  went  up  and 
spoke  to  the  defector. 

This  conversation  took  place  for  a  half 
hour  to  45  minutes.  It  was  a  very  heated  and 
animated  conversation  with  the  defector  in- 
sisting that  he  did  not  want  to  return  and 
refusing  to  return  to  the  Soviet  vessel.  At 
approximately  2130  we  were  still  moored 
alongside  the  Soviet  vessel  and  the  Russians 
had  been  unable  to  talk  the  defector  Into 
leaving  peacefully  the  Vigilant  and  going 
back  to  the  Soviet  vessel.  They  apparently 
at  this  point  were  reluctant  to  use  force  .  .  . 
The  time  now  Is  about  2200.  Capt.  Brown 
was  advised  of  this  situation,  he  again  re- 
iterafed  that  we  were  directed  to  remove 
the  man  from  the  Vigilant  and  return  him 
to  the  Soviet  vessel. 

When  Capt.  Eustis  mentioned  that  the 
Soviets    were    apparently    reluctant    to    use 
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force,  we  were  directed  to  use  whatever  force 
was  necessary  to  get  the  man  back  includ- 
ing Coast  Guard  force.  We  had  in  previous 
conversations  discussed  the  aspect  of  the 
man  trying  to  Jump  Into  the  water  and  at 
that  time  earlier,  Capt.  Brown  told  us  that 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
man  does  not  attempt  to  Jump  into  the 
water  while  he  Is  being  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  vessel. 

If  subsequently  to  his  delivery  to  the 
Soviet  vessel  he  Jumped  over  the  side,  then 
we  should  give  the  Soviets  every  opportunity 
to  recover  before  we  moved  In  to  recover  the 
IndlTldual.  At  this  point  It  was  a  very  clear 
to  Capt.  Eustis  and  to  me  that  these  were 
direct  orders.  Capt.  Brown  was  explicit  and 
said,  there  is  no  discretion  allowed  here.  We 
decided  that  we  would  Just  have  to  comply 
with  this  order.  Capt.  Eustis  therefore  told 
the  Soviets  that  he  would  again  attempt  to 
get  the  man  back  to  the  Soviet  vessel.  We 
were  reluctant  to  use  Coast  Guard  force  to 
transfer  him  back  for  obvious  reasons. 
four  red  goons  not  enough)  two  moex 
called! 
Capt.  Eustis  tried  to  talk  the  man  Into 
going  back  but  the  man  got  down  on  his 
knees  and  pleaded  and  begged.  He  begged  not 
to  be  returned  to  the  Soviet  vessel  and  kept 
ci-ylng.  "Please  Captain,  please  Captain,  dont 
send  me  back.  Don't  send  me  back.  "Capt. 
Eustis  was  unsuccessful  again  In  trying  to 
talk  him  Into  going  back  peacefully.  The 
Russian  officers  came  up  and  again  tried  to 
talk  him  Into  going  back  and  he  constantly 
refused  and  would  not  move.  All  of  this  con- 
versation with  the  defector  took  more  time 
and  I  was  up  on  the  bridge  and  suddenly  I 
saw  four  of  what  I  would  term  "heavies" 
being  transferred  from  the  Soviet  vessel  to 
the  Vigilant. 

When  they  came  aboard,  they  Immediately 
started  running  up  the  port  side  of  the  flight 
deck.  I  yelled  down  and  ordered  my  crew 
members  to  stop  them  which  they  did  and 
ordered  them  to  be  kept  there  on  the  flight 
deck  unless  the  Captain  speciflcally  asked 
for  them  or  unless  I  specifically  asked  for 
them.  I  Informed  Capt.  Eustis  of  the  situa- 
tion. Conversations  ■with  the  defector  contin- 
ued to  prove  fruitless.  He  asked  for  a  knife 
from  us,  that  he  could  kill  himself.  We.  of 
course,  did  not  provide  him  with  any  kind  of 
weapon  to  harm  himself  with. 

Finally,  Capt.  Eustis  decided  that  they, 
the  Russians,  would  have  to  take  him  by 
force.  'When  the  Russian  officers  were  told 
that  we  would  agree  to  them  taking  the 
defector  by  force  they  didn't  seem  to  waste 
much  time  getting  organized  to  come  over* 
The  four  "heavies"  were  allowed  to  come  up 
to  the  man  and  there  naturally  was  an  en- 
suing struggle. 

Apparently  the  four  men  cotild  not  restrain 
the  defector  so  they  called  for  two  more  men. 
Two  more  men  did  come  over  and  now  six 
men  were  struggling  with  the  defector  trying 
to  drive  him  down  the  ladder  from  the  02 
deck  to  the  01  deck.  When  they  got  to  the 
flight  deck  level,  there  was  much  pande- 
monium. They  were  all  struggling,  the 
Soviets  on  the  Russian  ship  saw  what  was 
going  on.  Many  of  them  started  screaming. 
They  were  all  at  the  rail  yelling  and  scream- 
ing. There  were  a  lot  of  Soviets  on  the 
Russian  ship  apparently  anxious  to  get  over 
to  help  and  suddenly  the  man  broke  looee 
and  someone  saw  him  go  over  the  side,  our 
port  side,  and  In  between  the  two  dilps. 
Someone  yelled,  "Manoverboard."  We  dropped 
the  Ufe-rlng  In  between  the  two  ships.  Im- 
mediately started  slipping  our  mooring  lines 
because  we  wanted  to  get  out  of  there.  ITiere 
was  about  three  feet  In  between  the  two 
ships  and  we  thought  the  man  was  trapp>ed 
in  there.  We  shined  our  searchlights  down  in 
the  water  between  the  ships  and  couldn't 
see  him. 

We  had  our  mooring  lines  belayed  on  the 
Soviet   vessel   and   no  one  was  standing  by 
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so  ve  Ellpped  the  Unee  we  could  and  cut  with 
an  ax  the  Usee  that  we  couldnt.  We  had 
been  previously  prepared  to  cope  with  this 
situation.  In  trying  to  get  out  of  there  ra- 
pidly, a  boom  from  the  Soviet  vessel  caught 
our  communloatlons  antennae  on  the  port 
side  and  tore  them  down,  knocked  down  our 
port  whip  antenna,  and  we  bent  or  lost  three 
or  possibly  four  stanchions  on  the  port  side 
of  the  Vigilant.  Fortunately,  no  one  on  Vigi- 
lant was  hurt  with  these  antennae  coming 
down. 

As  we  were  bacldng  away  still  not  com- 
pletely clear  of  the  Soviet  vessel,  there  was 
more  commotion  on  the  fantall  and  someone 
later  told  me  that  the  man  never  did  get 
Into  the  water.  He  was  able  to  grab  a  hold 
and  somehow  swing  from  the  Ol  deck  to  the 
main  deck  and  had  been  running  down  the 
main  deck.  This  Is  all  unconfirmed.  I  do 
know  there  was  a  commotion  on  the  fantall 
when  sis  Soviets  caught  up  to  the  defector 
and  they  were  beating  him.  [The  next  sen- 
tence was  written  In  handwriting,  then  the 
typing  resumed.)  Accordingly  to  what  I  told. 
Emotion  was  running  very  high  among  our 
crew  members.  The  Soviets  grabbed  the  man 
and  hauled  him  back  up  the  flight  deck  but 
could  not  get  him  over  to  the  Soviet  vessel 
because  we  had  been  backing  clear  and  the 
antennae  were  falling  down  and  we  ended 
up  clear  of  the  stern  of  the  Soviet  vessel 
and  there  was  pandemonium  on  the  Vigilant. 

SIX     COONS      WKAP      DXJTCTOH      IN6n>E     BLANKET 

However,  things  quickly  cooled  down.  We 
got  a  count  of  the  number  of  Russians  who 
were  still  aboard.  We  still  have  perhaps  three 
officers  In  the  cabin  during  the  incident  plus 
the  six  men  who  were  overconilng  the  defec- 
tor. I  told  ENS  Hughes  (John  F.,  ensign,  boat 
officer]  to  get  all  the  Russians  on  the  Mess- 
deck.  I  later  (but  before  they  left)  found  out 
that  the  six  men  took  the  defector  Inside  the 
VlgUanfs  helicopter  shack.  They  wrapped 
him  with  a  blanket.  They  tied  him  up  from 
his  head  all  the  way  down.  I  saw  them  Jab 
him  In  his  back  once.  I,  through  the  direction 
of  Capt.  Eustls,  put  In  an  Immediate  phone 
patch  to  Oapt.  Brown  and  Informed  him  of 
the  situation  and  told  him  that  we  were 
going  to  attempt  the  transfer  by  small  boat 
from  the  Vigilant  to  the  Soviet  vessel. 

Capt.  Brown  asked  If  the  weather  would 
make  the  transfer  hazardous.  I  said  no.  The 
Captain  ordered  the  small  boat  lowered.  The 
Soviet  people  were  all  put  aboard  along  with 
two  or  three  of  Vigilant 's  crew.  [Next  sen- 
tence handwritten.)  I  went  up  to  the  bridge 
prior  to  the  time  the  boat  was  loaded.  The 
man.  the  defector,  was  literally  thrown  Into 
the  boat.  They  sat  on  him.  I  saw  them  poke 
him  In  the  back  once  or  twice.  The  Soviets 
and  the  defector  were  taken  aboard  the  So- 
viet ship  and  the  boat  crew  returned  to  Vigi- 
lant and  then  the  Soviet  vessel  got  underway 
and  departed  the  waters. 

Exhibit  #35.  [Text  of  formal  request  as 
asked  for  by  American  authorities.  Such  ac- 
cusations are  part  of  the  act. ) 

[On  staUonary  of)  Lithuanian  Fisheries 
AdmlnlstraOon  .  .  .  Klajpeda  Base  of  the 
Refrigerator  Fleet  .  .  .  Mothershlp  Sovets- 
kata  Utva  .  .  .  Nov.  23,  1970.  To  the  Leader 
of  the  US.  DelegaUon  of  Fishery  Represent- 
atives ...  To  the  Captain  of  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Vigilant.  .  .  .  During  our  meeting  of 
November  23,  1970.  the  radio  operator  Ku- 
dlrka  penetrated  Into  my  stateroom,  forced 
the  safe,  took  money  from  the  safe  In  the 
amoimt  of  3,000  rubles.  Jumped  over  the 
fender  eind  hid  on  your  vessel.  Request  you 
conduct  a  search  and  return  him  to  the  ves- 
sel. I  lodge  a  maritime  protest  on  the  mat- 
ter ...  [s]  Popov  .  .  .  Captain  of  Mother- 
ship  .  .  .  Sovetskala  Utva. 
MEMO  roK  NIXON  SANrrizxD  bt  heavy  verbiage 

Exhibit  No.  42.  Memorandum  for  the 
President  .  .  .  Dec.  2,  1970. 

(Long,  legalistic  document,  does  not  re- 
flect the  heart-rending.  Ufe-and-death  na- 
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ture  of  the  struggle  on  the  Vigilant.  This 
weighty,  colorless  •■memorandum"  requested 
by  President  Nixon,  Is  signed  by  John  N. 
Irwin  n,  of  the  office  of  the  Undersecretary 
of  State,  as  acting  for  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers.) 

Exhibit  No.  42.  By  Capt.  Ralph  W.  Eustls, 
commanding  officer. 

.  .  .  The  defector  had  put  up  a  desperate 
struggle  for  his  life,  and  could  not  have  been 
restrained  without  considerable  force.  .  .  . 

Exhibit  No.  46.  (ConversaUon  between  Lt. 
Kenneth  N.  Ryan,  of  First  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict, and  Adm.  William  B.  Ellis,  his  chief, 
district  commander,  "on  convalescent  leave." 
and  Capt.  Fletcher  W.  Brown.  Jr.,  acting  dis- 
trict commander.) 

Admiral.  But  this  uh  could  get  a  little 
hairy.  I  dont  know — 

Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  It  sounds  like  It. 

Admiral.  The  problem  was  that  they 
should  never  have  let  him  on  board  in  the 
first  place. 

Ryan.  Uh  huh.  .  .  . 

Brown.  Keep  the  thing  out  of  the  press 
until  we  can  find  out  how  they  want  the 
press  handled  on  this  thing. 

ObseTvaUona  by  TACTICS  editor.  These 
appendixes,  made  up  of  conversations  and 
memorandums  by  participants  at  the  time, 
provide  a  living  representation  of  the  tragic 
affair,  out  of  which  all  the  official  reports 
and  conclusions  are  derived.  The  formal 
hearings  themselves  could  only  clarify  and 
amplify  these.  This  editor's  study  of  the 
transcript  confirmed  this,  and  brought  out 
no  refutal  or  contradiction  of  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  appendixes. 

Obviously,  the  Soviets  were  encouraged 
Into  reacting  as  they  did  by  American  hesi- 
tancy and  fear  of  provoking  their  displeas- 
ure. They  realized  their  untenable  position, 
on  a  U.S.  ship  In  U.S.  waters.  Under  even  this 
slight  pressure.  American  communications 
and  policy  determination  either  was  danger- 
ously Interrupted  or  broke  down.  In  our 
anxiety  to  please,  we  abandoned  our  national 
traditions  and  our  basic  principles.  Those  in 
highest  posts  displayed  a  trusting  attitude 
toward  the  conmiunists  that  refiected  a  con- 
tinued, no-win,  antl-antlcommunlst  Indoc- 
trination. 

The  documentation  In  the  Slmas  Kudlrka 
case  Includes  a  voluminous  amount  of  inter- 
rogation by  the  "formal  board  of  Investiga- 
tion" convened  by  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
"Verbatim  Report  of  Proceedings"  covers 
hearings  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Dec  1 
through  4,  1970,  in  Washington.  D.C  en 
Dec.  8-10,  and  again  at  Cambridge  on  Dec.  16. 
The  most  unthinking.  Insensitive  piece  of 
testimony  ever  by  an  American  to  come  to 
this  writer's  attention  is  contained  In  this 
testimony.  No  people  on  earth  has  demon- 
strated as  much  feeling  for  others  as  have 
Americans,  all  down  their  history. 

The  first  sessions  were  held  at  the  Trans- 
portaUon  Systems  Center  at  Cambridge, 
when  the  following  exchange  took  place : 

The  witness  told  what  he  saw.  "A  man 
came  running  out  without  his  shirt  on.  He 
looked  very  nervous."  A  ruckus  had  taken 
place  on  the  filght  deck,  between  10  and 
10.15  p.m.  The  defector  looked  Uke  "a  fairly 
strong  guy  for  his  size,  something  like  a 
140-pound  wrestler  if  you  can  imagine  what 
that  woiUd  be.  I  know  he  didn't  have  an  any 
shirt.  .  .  .  They  got  on  the  ladder.  They  had 
the  man  horizontal  as  they  were  trying  to 
bring  the  man  up  the  ladder.  One  man  had 
his  legs. 

"Question.  Bringing  him  up  the  ladder  to 
where? 

"Answer.  To  the  flight  deck,  I  presume 
that's  where  they  were  going.  One  man  was 
In  the  middle  and  the  other  man  still  had 
him  In  a  headlock.  He  seemed  still  to  have 
strength.  He  was  still  fighting.  He  was  mak- 
ing noises.  He  was  trying  to  talk.  He  was 
Just  moaning. 

"Q.  Was  It  the  kind  of  a  moan  when  a 
man  is  being  h\rrt? 
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A.  "Yes,  he  was  being  hurt.  The  man  who 
had  him  in  a  headlock  was  hitting  his  head 
against  the  rail  of  the  ladder. 

"rr's  NOT  real  he.wy  steel" 

•Q.  Against  the  ladder' 

"A.  As^aUist  the  railing  of  the  ladder. 

"Q.  That's  steel,  isn't  it? 

"A.  It's  not  real  heavy  steel.  I  don't  be- 
lieve It's  real  heavy  steel.  .  .  ." 

Read  that  last  part  over  again,  real  slow 
Let  It  penetrate.  The  description  -.vas  of  Rus- 
sian communist  treatment  of  Russia's  na- 
tionals. The  atrocity  perpetrated  against  the 
Lithuanian  radio  operator  presented  us  once 
again,  this  time  in  capsule  form.  Inescapably 
visible  to  all,  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  barbaric  nature  that  Is  characteristic  of 
any  communist  sUte.  The  despotism  inher- 
ent in  the  Marxist  system  makes  this  inev- 
itable in  the  socialist-communist  approach 
Each  time  the  wishful  thinkers  come  forth 
with  the  discovery  that  the  reds  have  be- 
come Just,  something  always  happens  that 
cannot  be  hushed  up,  that  shows  the  mel- 
lowing  to  have  been  a  Machiavellian  tactic 
And  It  pulls  us  down ! 

But  the  Slmas  affair  has  an  even  greater 
significance  for  Americans.  What  it  cruelly 
demonstrates  is  that  you  can  deal  with 
criminals  only  on  their  terms,  for  they  can- 
not survive  otherwise,  and  this  means  you 
must  close  your  eyes  to  or  participate  in 
criminal  practices.  In  order  for  so  simple 
a  civilized  practice  as  a  fisheries  agreement 
to  be  possible,  we  had  to  participate  in  an 
atrocity.  We  had  to  adopt  a  criminal  ap- 
proach, too.  There  Is  no  alternative  to  main- 
tenance of  one's  standards  and  principles 
when  confronted  by  the  barbaric  throwback 
that  constitutes  totalitarianism.  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  alike,  In 
their  sincere  efforts  to  get  along  with  all  peo- 
ples, have  not  learned  the  lesson  this  teaches, 
and  by  one  unilateral  concession  after  the 
other,  from  Panmunjom  to  Paris,  at  the  U.N. 
and  In  Geneva,  have  so  weakened  the  United 
States,  without  achieving  any  tangible  re- 
sults, that  we  have  brought  into  question 
the  survival  of  our  nation  under  Commu- 
nist pressure.  Herein  lies  the  major  vulner- 
ability of  the  complex  Horatio  Alger  that  U 
Nixon. 

"JTJST    NOT    TO    GBI    INVOLVED" 

A  man  in  the  position  of,  say  the  Presi- 
dent, has  a  dual  function  m  reading  such 
testimony.  That  is,  if  he  does  read  it.  in- 
stead of  having  "a  briefing"  prepared  for 
him  on  it,  either  verbally  or  In  writing.  The 
efficiency  of  the  latter  has  passed  the  line 
of  diminishing  returns.  All  meaning  except 
narrow  legalisms  are  squeezed  out  by  ^t. 
Such  firsthand  testimony  brings  out  charac- 
ter and  practice  at  the  grassroots.  A  Nixon 
In  the  White  House,  therefore,  fulfills  his 
role  only  by  adopting  at  all  times  a  short- 
range  and  a  longrange  approach,  studying 
each  problem  for  Its  immediate,  right-wrong 
perspective,  and  for  its  overall  portrayal  of 
national  approaches  and  developing  trends. 
With  this  In  mind,  for  In  a  free  society 
each  voter  has  a  similar  responsibility,  no 
matter  how  reduced  In  scope,  let  us  continue 
with  this  testimony. 

"Question :  But  did  you  think  at  this  time 
that  you  should  go  help  the  individual? 
Answer:   Yes. 

"Q.  Why  did  you  not? 

"A.  Well,  word  had  been  passed  and  not 
from  the  bridge,  but  word  had  been  passed 
...  I  presume  It  was  rumor,  that  everybody 
stand  back. 

"Q.  Stand  back,  from  the  fight  or  any 
altercation? 

"A.  Nobody  knew  anything  at  all.  Just  not 
to  get  Involved." 

A  $500,000  government  grant  to  study  pub- 
lic attitudes  and  how  they  are  brought 
about  would  not  give  us  a  more  Instructional 
and  helpful  final  paper,  no  matter  how 
wordy  and  thick,  than  the  above  question 
and  answer  colloquy  could  provide  for  an  ad- 
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mlnlstrator  or  sovereign.  The  testimony  In  its 
entirety  gives  us  an  in-depth  picture  of 
America  now.  its  weaknesses,  vulnerabilities 
and  in-depth  drift  away  from  the  standards 
and  principles  that  until  a  generation  or  so 
ago  characterized  the  United  States,  and 
was  why  people  from  everywhere  came  here. 
They  still  seek  to  come,  as  did  Slmas  lono- 
vlch  Kudlrka,  but  because  they  still  think 
of  the  America  during  Its  time  of  growth  and 
greatness.  The  job  of  a  Nixon,  and  of  every 
wisely  motivated  American,  is  thtis  laid  out 
for  him.  The  Europeanlzation  of  our  country, 
and  Its  lowering  of  standards  generally, 
whether  in  building  machines  or  character, 
must  be  halted,  so  we  can  raise  our  eyes 
and  lift  up  our  heads  once  again. 

Robert  M.  Brieze.  who  himself  had  fled 
from  Latvia  by  a  small  boat,  was  a  clUvlan 
witness  called  to  testify.  His  role  abroad  ship 
had  been  as  representative  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Sea  Food  Producer's  Association.  Brieze 
(Of  10  Jarvls  Ave.,  Palrhaven,  Mass  02719)  de- 
clared, "as  to  my  opinion  there  is  two  dif- 
ferent crews  on  I  Soviet]  ship.  Master  and  the 
political  persons  involved,  those  two."  He  re- 
ferred to  "Russian  commissar  and  his  inter- 
preter," saying,  "I  noticed  from  pilot  hoxose 
that  the  Russian  commissar  and  his  Inter- 
preter was  not  going  back  to  the  ship  at  that 
time.  They  were  still  on  Vigilant." 

The  commissar  went  to  speak  to  the  Amer- 
ican captain,  and  It  was  he  who  flnally  pro- 
duced the  letter  accusing  the  defector  of 
theft.  Brieze  testified:  "I  told  Capt.  Eustls 
usually  Russia  is  making  criminal  to  get  the 
man  back.  This  happened  after  the  Russian 
commissar  got  a  telephone  call  to  Russian 
embassy.  This  would  be  time  about  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  ...  I  was  very  upset,  I  told 
Capt.  Eustls,  you  know  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  this  man.  He  said  he  knows  he  can 
be  punished  very  hard,  maybe  with  death. 
'But  I  got  to  fulfill  my  higher  officer's 
command.'  " 

A  man  who  is  sure  of  himself,  and  willing 
to  accept  responsibility  for  his  decisions, 
does  not  have  to  take  refuge  In  the  easy  alibi, 
■But  I  got  to  fulfill  my  higher  officer's  com- 
mand." One  such  was  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur.  This  confidence  and  character  differ- 
entiate the  great  general  from  the  run-of- 
the-mill  officer.  Americans  used  to  expect 
such  traits.  They  ceased  to  be  the  accepted 
pattern  with  the  implementation  of  the 
secret  Fulbright  memorandiun  in  1961.  that 
destroyed  the  civilian-military  seminars  on 
red  tactics,  set  up  after  the  Korean  War. 

These  traits  bear  only  a  superflclal  similar- 
ity to  the  anarchy  of  today's  dissent.  They 
are  intended  to  fulfill  national  Interest,  not 
destroy  the  nation.  Their  spirit  is  obedi- 
ence, not  disobedience. 

"they   are    not   BARBARIANS,"    HE   SAm 

Rear  Admiral  William  B.  Ellis,  commander 
of  the  first  Coast  Guard  district,  was  asked 
at  the  Inquiry  about  his  final  conversation 
with  Capt.  Fletcher  Webster  Brown,  Jr.,  his 
chief  of  staff,  at  7:28  p.m.  that  fateful  day: 

"Answer :  The  principal  information  which 
Capt.  Brown  presented  to  me  at  that  time, 
that  he  had  received  from  Commander 
[Ralph  W.]  Eustls  was  that  the  man  stated 
he  was  in  fear  of  his  life,  his  life  was  In 
danger. 

"Question:  That  was  a  fact  that  you  had 
not  heard  before? 

"A.:  This  was  new  Information.  I  told— in 
discussing  this  with  Capt.  Brown.  I  know  I 
said  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  this  had 
actually  happened,  that  they  would  kill  this 
man  and  that  I  am  quite  sure  I  said.  'Eustls. 
they  are  not  barbarians.' 

"Q.:  Sir,  why  do  you  feel  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  afraid? 

"A.:  I  don't  say  that  I  had  no  reason 
that  he  did  not  have  reason  to  be  afraid.  I 
think  that  any  man  in  that  circumstance 
would  plead  for  his  life.  I  didn't  and  I  still 
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don't  feel  there  Is  any  facts  that  the  Russians 
go  around  killing  people. 

"Q.:  Sir,  do  you  recall  the  Berlin  Wall  In 
the  early  fifties  with  respect  to  defectors 
from  East  Germany? 

"A.:  This  is  1970." 

One  cannot  help  but  be  amazed  and  even 
perplexed  over  the  evident  fact  that  this  man 
in  ultimate  authority  in  the  Boston  area 
obviously  still  believed,  after  what  happened 
to  the  defector,  that  he  had  not  tragically 
underestimated  the  evil  inherent  In  commu- 
nism. What  sort  of  intelligence  had  he  been 
given?  He  was  Indoctrinated,  not  Informed. 
This  is  why  our  security  systems  have  been 
crippled,  and  the  anti-communist,  not  the 
communist,  made  the  security  risk. 

PIN   DOWN   THE    ISSUES 

The  paramount  Issues  that  should  stand 
out  in  the  Slmas  Kudlrka  case  can  be  dis- 
covered In  findings  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
formal  board  of  Investigation,  headed  by  Vice 
Adm.  Thomas  R.  Sargent,  who  serves  in 
Washington  under  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender, 
commandant,  in  the  latters  approval  or  dis- 
avowal of  these  opinions,  and  In  the  final 
Judgment  of  John  A.  Volpe.  secretary  of 
transportation.  A  courtmartlal  was  asked  by 
Adm.  Sargent  for  Capt.  Fletcher  W.  Brown. 
Jr.,  who  was  acting  commander  of  the  first 
Coast  Guard  district,  headquartered  In  Bos- 
ton. Bender  concurred,  but  said  he  would  not 
call  for  a  trial  If  Brown  retired  at  once.  The 
board's  findings  follow: 

"Opinion  1:  Capt.  Brown,  although  coun- 
seled by  his  principal  staff  officers  that  the 
defector  should  have  been  retained  aboard 
Vigilant  until  State  Department  could  ar- 
range disposition,  failed  to  properly  utUlze 
or  rely  upon  their  expertise.  In  referring  a 
matter  of  important  decision  to  Rear  Adm. 
Ellis,  and  in  acceding  to,  and  accepting  or 
adopting  instructions  provided  by  Rear  Adm. 
Ellis,  Capt.  Brown  failed  to  exercise  bis  com- 
mand powers  and  accept  his  command  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  Acting  District  Com- 
mander of  the  First  Coast  Guard  District. 
Furthermore,  Capt.  Brown  failed  to  keep 
Coast  Guard  Headquarters  informed  of  Im- 
portant changes  in  the  case,  even  though  he 
was  asked  to  do  so  by  Headquarters  authori- 
ties, and  was  required  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of 
general  policy  within  the  Coast  Guard.  It 
should  be  noted  that  although  Capt.  Brown 
asked  Lt.  (Kenneth  R.)  Ryan  to  call  Head- 
quarters about  the  case,  he  effectively  re- 
scinded that  order  without  ever  verifying 
whether  or  not  Headquarters  had  been 
Informed. 

"Recommendation  1.  That  Capt.  Brown  be 
awarded  a  General  Courtmartial  for  trial 
on  charges  of  Dereliction  of  Duty  for  bis 
failure  to  Inform  the  Commandant  of  the 
progress  of  the  case  and  for  hU  failure  to 
retain  the  defector  aboard  the  Vigilant  until 
having  advice  from  proper  authority." 

The  commandant  concurred  In  both  the 
opinion  and  the  recoizunendatlon,  with  this 
comment:  "In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Capt. 
Brown  should  have  exercised  Independently 
his  authority  as  Acting  District  Commander, 
I  am  convinced  that  he  was  markedly  in- 
fluenced In  his  course  of  action  by  the  force- 
ful advice  he  had  received  from  Rear  Adm. 
Ellis.  There  is  little  doubt  that  regardless  of 
the  results  of  a  trial  Capt.  Brown's  perform- 
ance during  this  entire  Incident  has  seriously 
Impaired  his  effectiveness  as  a  senior  captain 
on  active  duty.  For  these  reasons.  If  Capt. 
Brown  Immediately  submits  a  request  for 
retirement.  I  shall  accept  It  and  not  refer 
the  charge  for  trial,  but  rather  will  Issue  a 
P-initlve  Letter  of  Reprimand  under  Article 
15  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice." 
The  Inquiry  board  did  not  request  a  court- 
martial  for  Rear  Adm.  Ellis,  but  the  com- 
mandant ordered  one.  not  to  be  called  If 
Ellis  retired.  Secretary  Volpe  ordered  both 
courtmartlal  charges  to  be  withdrawn.  The 
pertinent  documents : 
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"Opinion  2.  Rear  Adm.  Ellis,  although  he 
was  reluctant  to  offer  advice  while  not  In 
command,  should  have  known  that  Capt. 
Brown  and  Cmdr.  Eustls  were  treating  hU 
remarks  not  as  advice  but  as  orders.  In- 
structing these  men  as  he  did.  Rear  Adm. 
Ellis  Infringed  Improperly  upon  the  com- 
mand prerogatives  of  the  Acting  District 
Commander.  P^irthermore.  Rear  Adm.  Ellis 
gave  instructions  on  complicated  and  sensi- 
t.ve  Issues  having  obvious  national  and 
international  Import  without  first  apprising 
himself  of  established  national  policy." 

The  Coast  Guard  document  signed  by  Adm. 
Bender,  dated  Dec.  18.  1970  and  entitled. 
"Action  of  the  Convening  Authority."  went 
on: 

"Opinion  No.  2  Is  concurred  In  as  expressed. 
However,  in  addition  to  the  matters  set 
forth,  it  is  apparent  that  Rear  Adm.  Ellis 
assumed  authority  not  possessed  by  anyone 
In  the  Coast  Guard  to  make  a  final  determi- 
nation as  to  the  denial  of  political  asylvim 
In  the  United  States  to  a  person  seeking  it. 
The  determination  was  properly  the  function 
of  the  State  Department." 

The  statement  by  Volpe  rejecting  the 
proposed  courtmartials  was  dated  Dec.  21 
and  read: 

"APPRECIATE    THEIR    ERROR    OF    JUDGMENT" 

"I  do  not  concur  In  the  award  of  the 
court-martial  In  the  case  of  Rear  Adm. 
WllUam  B.  Ellis,  USCG,  and  Capt.  Fletcher 
W.  Brown,  Jr.,  USCG.  It  Is  my  considered 
view  that  no  purpose  would  be  served  by 
subjecting  either  Rear  Adm.  or  Capt.  Brown 
to  a  court-martial.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
both  of  these  officers  now  appreciate  fully 
their  serious  error  of  Judgment  In  this  case. 
It  Is  also  clear  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  most  extreme  castlgation  from  many  quar- 
ters in  this  nation.  This,  indeed,  is  a  severe 
Indictment  for  which  both  they  and  their 
families  have  already  suffered. 

"For  these  reasons,  you  are  directed  to 
withdraw  court-martial  charges  of  any  sort 
agalLst  Rear  Adm.  Ellis  and  Capt.  Brown. 
However,  I  do  fully  concur  in  the  issuance 
of  Punitive  Letters  of  Reprimand  to  both 
officers.  In  taking  this  action,  I  have  taken 
note  of  the  fact  that  both  officers  are  sub- 
mitting requests  for  Immediate  retirement 
and   that   these  requests  will   be   accepted." 

Volpe  had  no  alternative,  for  be  Is  a 
Cabinet  member,  and  a  courtmartlal  might 
very  well  have  Involved  government  policy, 
and  the  role  of  the  State  Department,  in  a 
manner  that  could  have  been  most  em- 
barraslng  to  the  Administration.  The  para- 
mount issue  is  government  policy.  Volpe 
reacted  politically.  His  unequivocal  state- 
ment. "There  is  no  doubt  that  both  of  these 
officers  now  appreciate  fully  their  serious 
error  of  judgment  In  this  case,"  Is  at  best 
doubletalk,  and  actually  untrue.  The  un- 
anticipated Indignation  arotised,  particularly 
among  ethnic  groups  that  take  our  traditions 
and  principles  most  seriously,  was  being 
lulled. 

The  fat  was  tossed  Into  the  Are  at  a 
House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  hear- 
ing, headed  by  Wayne  L.  Hays,  Ohio  Demo- 
crat. An  Associated  Press  article  of  Dec.  29 
was  headlined  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  the  next 
morning  as  follows: 

"Admiral  Felt  He  Was  Right.  .  .  .  Thotight 
Superiors  Backed  Soviet  Defector's  Return." 

He  had  practically  every  reason  to  feel  this 
way.  which  constitutes  the  main  issue,  of 
longrange  significance. 

So  long  as  government  policy  remains  antl- 
antlcommunlst.  so  long  as  the  primary  chan- 
nel for  that  appeasement  line  remains  an  un- 
changed State  Department,  so  long  as  its 
personnel,  for  the  most  i>art,  remains  those 
who  have  been  the  designers  of  our  tragically 
wrong  foreign  policy,  men  of  lifelong  service 
to  the  nation  are  caught  In  a  trap.  The  buck 
Is  passed  to  them;  they  are  wrong  If  they  do. 
and  wrong  If  they  don't!  The  no-win  policy, 
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with  Its  pMhologlcal  obsession  with  what 
Is  called  ■•escalation."  damns  everything  It 
touches.  This  Is  what  I>resldent  Nixon  was 
supposed  to  change,  and  the  first  requirement 
was  fulflUment  of  his  campaign  pledge  to 
reform  the  State  Department.  The  State  De- 
partment now.  under  a  conniving  operator 
With  a  sorry  background,  is  at  least  as  bad 
as  It  ever  was,  and  probably  worse.  NLxon 
has  changed  neither  this  policy  of  his  Im- 
mediate precedessors  In  the  White  House, 
nor  the  direction  of  the  State  Department. 
This  Is  the  basic  issue.  Until  our  antl- 
antlcommunlst  policy  Is  discarded,  all  our 
foreign  pallcy  remains  tainted.  Brown  and 
Ellis  are  being  penalized  not  for  falling  to 
fulfill  high  Policy,  but  for  being  caught 
at  It. 

"CAN  NirVCR  OCCUR  AGAIN" 

The  Department  of  Transportation's  news 
release,  accompanyln^;  announcement  of  Its 
final  decision  on  the  accused,  quoted  John 
A.  Volpe  as  declaring:  "I  have  today  taken 
action  with  respect  to  the  case  in  which  the 
Lithuanian  seaman  aboard  the  Soviet  fishing 
vessel  attempted  to  seek  asylum  aboard  the 
U.S.  C  ast  Guard  Cutter  Vigilant.  I  regret 
very  deeply  that  a  youn'?  man  had  to  lose 
his  cha.'ico  for  freedom  in  order  to  bring  to 
light  the  deficiencies  In  government  pro- 
cedi:.-ei  for  weicoming  victims  of  oppression 
to  Aa'.:r;can  ^oii.  Also,  I  regret  that  the  proud 
history  cf  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  which  has 
given  iheit-r  to  hundreds  of  political  refugees 
Wis  n-ji  upheld  in  this  tragic  incident. 

"But  the  errors  in  procedure  have  now 
been  corrected.  We  now  can  give  assurance 
to  the  world  that  an  incident  such  is  that 
which  .'ccr.rred  on  Nov.  23  can  never  occur 
again  a..d  f.at  America  remains  the  ha\en 
for  the  oppreased." 

Mure  than  rhetoric  is  required  to  chantje  a 
situation  that  begin  with  "Operation  Keel- 
h.^v.l"  a'  the  end  of  World  War  II.  when  we 
brutally  toolt  men  of  Russian  background  out 
of  their  American  uniforms,  and  forcibly 
shipped  them  to  Soviet  Russia.  No.  not 
pxiictiy.  We  Just  handed  them  to  the  Russian 
comn.unlsts,  who  did  the  shipping,  much  as 
the  pattern  was  repeated  on  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant. 

This  waj  the  Yalta  agreement,  which 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  promised  *o  ca'.cel 
if  elected  President,  but  which  still  is  ir. 
effect.  The  lisue  now.  too.  is  a  clandestine 
understanding — a  tacit  a^eement-  that  this 
writer  was  told  about  several  Administra- 
tions ago,  under  which  our  policy  *as  to 
discourage"  defections,  meaning  preve.it  if 
possible.  This  obviously  was  the  situation,  as 
understood  at  the  State  Department,  when 
it  was  asked  about  Slmas.  The  V^Tiite  House 
should  make  it  quite  clear  that  nj  snrh 
"understanding"  exUt;.  and  that  we  lo 
longer  wUl  observe  it.  Only  then  can  the  new 
promises  obtain  a  suftlcient  measure  oi 
credlblU'y. 

ISS>JE   OF   S2CP.ET  rULBal'.-.HT   M'-MOP..\>rDrM 

The  Coast  Guard  ofE:erj  pc'cd  in  accord- 
ance with  the  re-edacalion,  s: -called,  of  our 
military  brought  about  by  Implcmctatioi 
of  the  recommendations  made  at  the  st.vt 
of  the  Kennedy  alrr.in.ijt-a'.ici!-  In  th?  tsrret 
Fulbrigh*  m°  '.ora-d'tm  Th!^  r'mdjs  the 
Indoctr.-.atirn  Tho  time  ha?  cjnje  for  Nixon 
to  honor  o:;e  of  the  P  est  d^Pd".  of  the  E!5c  - 
hov/er  aSmir^.i-lratlcn  bv  r.?.nstlt'Ui::g  the 
program  of  c!vinar.-mil!t,iry  semi:  ars  oi 
e-mmu.-lst  tactics.  Otherw'se,  our  oflTicers 
.-.re-  itkel;  to  remain  as  nat-e— as  dingerously 
ml'led — about  Moscow  actions  as  Eiiio 
ihciwed  him.?elf  to  be. 

Again  we  are  forced  back  to  the  antl- 
antlcommunlst  policy  that  prevents  serious 
i*udy  of  com^munlst  tactics.  Surely  we  ?houlrt 
I'a?  been  provided  rtl?cu.=.^lon  and  si-vrtv  ii. 
de:>*h  of  the  S;mHS  case  by  our  newsp!i->er 
ec'itors  and  columnists,  a^d  by  our  radio- 
televis'on  cimmentaturs.  If  ar.yor.e  has  come 
across  .inyhlng  approx'im.-.tirg  this,  this  edi- 
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tor  would  like  to  be  Informed  about  it.  He 
has  not  seen  or  heard  anything  except  an 
initial  brush-off.  and  when  Insistence  by  our 
ethnic  communities  f  ^rced  attention  In  the 
press,  .some  momentary,  pious  expressions  of 
great  li.dignation.  all  of  it  ignoring  the  basic 
Issues  that  were  responsible  for  the  atrocity 
happening  in  the  flr.~t  place.  The  usual  tactic 
is  to  hush  up  the  subject  as  "McCarthylsm," 
and  to  accuse  those  who  bring  it  up  of  being 
"nasty,"  "hysterical" — "reprehensible." 

Another  vital  issue  brought  to  the  surface 
by  the  Slmas  case — all  the  issues  brought  out 
by  It  are  Important — Is  the  confusion  and 
inefficiency.  In  spite  of  the  finest  equipment 
on  earth,  that  characterizes  our  reaction 
nowadays  to  an  emergency.  The  documenta- 
tion in  this  affair  frequently  refers  to  a 
breakdown  In  communlca'ions.  The  cau^e 
either  was  a  failure  In  equipment,  or  inabil- 
ity to  contact  the  right  man  at  the  right 
place  when  critically  needed.  Too  cfte  \,  this 
is  an  obvious  excuse,  to  cover  up  fear  of 
accepting  MsponslblUty — the  most  un-Anirr- 
Ican  trait  of  all — and  one  that  more  'ha-i 
anything  else  could  lead  to  national  collapse 
through  the  pressures  of  "psywar"  or  ail-out 
war.  President  Nixon  has  a  mission  above 
all  others,  and  that  Is  to  restore  .imerican 
forthrightness.  for  our  survivals  sake. 

"INORDINATE    DELAYS,    EQUIPMENT 
INOPERATIVE" 

Herein  lies  the  reason  for  3'.f'"->  In.-'Xers  I'nle 
scandals  as  tint  of  our  allfiv.".ng  the  US  S. 
Pueblo  to  be  cap'ured — cfTicers  and  crew,  the 
most  secret  electronic  equipment,  and  se- 
cret documents  and  files — by  a  peanut  na-\l 
force  of  North  Korea  T  le  K-enilln  would  be 
more  than  human  not  to  be  tempted  to  try 
an  all-out  aggression  against  us  if  we  give 
such  ex.imple  nf'er  example  of  crippling 
hesitancy,  fe.T  of  responsiblll'y.  at-d  e.'if°r- 
ness  t.i  back  down. 

Read  this,  from  the  findings  of  the  Coart 
Gvi^'.rd  a-s  a  c^n^ecuence  of  the  inquiry: 

"Opinion  5:  Coast  Gu.ird  crmniunlcatiTis 
were  deficient  in  that:  (a)  there  were  In- 
ordinate delays  in  op^-r.iMrjnal  Irn mod:  nc 
me'^sages  due  to  failure  in  equipment,  (b) 
telephone  conversations  of  great  Im.portance 
were  not  confirmed  by  written  messages,  and 
(c)  recording  eq-iipment  In  Flag  Plot  at 
Coa.st  Guard  He'tdqnir*"'-s  vs  ii:perative. 
.■\lthough  not  CTncl.i^i--^,  a  more  eificlent 
communications  procedu/e  mr.y  hav?  af- 
fected the  outcome. 

"Opnlju  N5.  .'S  is  c.incurret'.  in  with  tl.e 
obscr.'atlQn  th?*  cl'Vise  (b)  applies  tj  e.ich 
paritcipatinEj  echelon  Including  Co:is'.  Gu.ird 
Kea'iquar-  crs. 

•  R-c3n  inenciitlon  5.  That  Immediate  strps 

:ie   '.ikeii   to  repair  the  telephone  recoriln' 

equ  pine    •    In    Flag    Plot    at    Coast    Guard 

He  idquartc.-s  v.ith  autom.^tlc  time  recording 

eiuipm'^n*.  z-A  that  compstent  c  gineerlng 

)or.5^nnel   rrvi'-.v  the  con-.mun'c-ations  diffl- 

culties  eyperi^'uced  hy  COC  '.'■I'A^nt  and  the 

vl^ce  of  C^mma-'der.  Firs;  Co.-'.st  Guard  Dls- 

•rict.  to  determine  what  rhanp;es,  If  any.  may 

>e  necessary.  .      .  R^c-r.^iienclnloti  No.  5  is 

•oncurr--d  in." 

The  "ch.ances."  to  be  elective,  mtist  s*"";! 

ith     tr\'nlr.g    procedures     artl     cliaractcr. 

n?peciai'v    character!    Permi  sivpness     i~    a 

psycholrglcal  warfare  wra-):n  -.^f  the  en.-'my. 

nnd  m.'Tst  be  rooted  out  -.f  our  srcie'y.  a'otg 

with  thnt  other  Marx.st  weapon  against  us, 

the  teaching  that  there  are  no  absolut.^s    A 

return  to  ot;r  system  of  checks  and  balancs 

.s  needed  to  keep  a'i  concepts  in  balance. 

T'-.?  cjmmandanfs  Instructions,  made  part 
of  the  inquiry  findings,  concludes:  "Although 
nnt  mentioned  in  the  opinions  or  recommen- 
dations, hindsight  Indicates  that  more  ag- 
gr?»ss:-e  actions  on  the  part  of  Coast  Guard 
Hea-iqu.^rters  might  have  altered  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  incident.  Ppeclflca'ly.  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters  might  well  have  Insisted  on 
more  definite  guidai.ce  from  State  Depart- 
ment " 
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Opinion  3  points  out  that  Cmdr.  Eustis 
"was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  orders  ho  had 
received  to  return  the  defector.  Having  the 
opportunity.  Cmdr.  Eustis  would  have 
avoided  or  refused  to  return  the  defector." 
.'Vdm.  Bender,  as  commandant,  condemned 
tlie  permission  given  by  Eustis  or  "any  com- 
manding officer"  to  nationals  of  another 
country  "to  exercise  authority  on  board  of 
Coast  Guard  vessel.  .  .  .  His  error  in  Judg- 
ment re:i"cts  an  inadequate  understanding 
of  the  underlying  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  a  United  States  naval  vessel." 

How  can  cae  expect  otherwise,  though, 
wh<m  the  White  House  even  permits  flags  of 
the  e:  emy— the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Korea— 
to  be  paraded  and  flaunted  in  front  of  its 
wind  jws?  The  example  must  be  set  at  the 
lup.  Let  us  ins.st  on  It. 


GEORGE    J.    LEBER'S    HISTORY    OP 
THE    1821   GREEK  WAR  OP  INDE- 

PcI'JDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
i.s  flie  l.'Osh  :■'  ni.e-Miiy  of  fhe  bp?inning 
of  the  ■  a;-  for  Greek  iniependcnce. 

Ge  -vce  J.  Leber,  executive  .'^ecrecary 
of  t'.ic  O'-dfr  of  Ahera,  \n  international 
orr-nturarinn  for  people  of  Greek  descent, 
has  con.piled  a  very  valuable  account  of 
this  n:omentcus  time  in  Greek  history 
for  thi'  occasion. 

P'Ir.  Leber  pays  careful  attention  to 
the  1  'c  An.crica  played  in  .suprorting 
the  Oec!:  patriots  in  their  fi?ht  for 
free:^;  m.  underscoring  the  Inn?  friend- 
'h^o  between  the  people  of  Greece  and 
A  TTi  0  r '  r  "^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  n.5k  unanimous  con  ent 
ihat  Mr  LclKr's  artJcb.  which  a:u:ears 
:n  the  J  r.uarv-Pebruar>'  1971  edition 
of  the  Ord.'r  of  Ahepa's  public-;tion, 
Ahepan  be  pi'inted  in  the  Recoki\ 

Tlie  text  cf  th?  crti-'c  followr.: 

Thc   1821   GfiELK  War  of  lNDEPt:NDr::c2 
(By  G':-.rge  J.  Leber) 

;.     THE     BACKGROUND     AND     EV!5NfS     LEA-^I;-J     UP 
TO    THE    REVOT.VTTCN 

Thr  fall  of  Con^tantincpl" 

On  May  29.  1453.  Constantlrocl>?  finally 
1?!!  before  the  cn=!au:::ht  of  th?  Turkish 
armies,  and  this  date  also  markr  the  begin- 
ning o'  virtual  slavery  for  Greece,  for  a  period 
of  '^.i-ariy  four  hun  ired  year.'. 

During  the  ea-ly  years  fnllcwing  thf  Fall 
.f  Cinstantlriople.  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  did  not  suTer  greatly  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turk,  i.owever.  during  tiie  two  cen- 
turie-.  preced.ns;  the  Rev^'lution.  bans  v.-ere 
put  on  the  Church.  an-I  cruelties  to  the 
prieits  and  followers  became  -ommon.  Small 
cu'brrak.s  am  iig  the  Grfr';s  resulted  in 
rrdiced  liberties,  slavery  to  wcm.en  and  chil- 
(iien.  and  of tenflme.".  v.h:.Iesale  murders  and 
in!s?acres.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  held 
it<  place  and  Its  power  throughout  Greece 
•iiid  the  Near  East  mainly  because  of  the 
constant  energei'c  fight  of  the  Patriarchs, 
v^-ho  never  relayed  ther  vigilance,  and  who 
carried  on  their  struggle  for  maintenance  of 
their  faith. 

r'!.'"  Phanariotcs 

The  Ph<iinri>jtps  were  men  of  great  learn- 
.n.;;.  tau^'iit  in  Pluiiiarl  in  Constantinople, 
un^er  tiie  Pairiarchat*.  They  kept  alive  the 
Creek  lanji^ige  both  In  the  Church  and  in 
the  conmr.ituaes  cf  all  Greece.  These  men. 
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because  of  their  learning,  gained  rank  In 
Turkish  diplomatic  and  buslnees  circles.  The 
Phanarlotes  were  given  ambassadorial  and 
diplomatic  positions  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
They  rose  to  high  positions,  and  secured 
lands,  and  titles  for  their  families,  which 
placed  them  in  strategic  positions  for  the 
revolution  to  come. 

With  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the 
scholars  in  Greece  immediately  fled  to  the 
other  parts  of  Europe,  taking  refuge  in 
Holland,  Ent^li-ad  and  France.  This  left  little 
source  of  learning  for  the  people,  for  soon 
the  tchool.5  themselves  were  closed  for  lack 
of  teachers  and  because  cf  Turkish  pressure. 
Finally,  In  the  18th  Century  the  prosperous 
Greek  communi'y  of  traders  and  merchants 
in  Venice  started  its  own  small  Greek  school 
and  Church.  The  Black  Sea  communities  fol- 
lowf'd  suit,  and  then  the  program  was  broad- 
ened to  include  schools  in  Athens,  with  aid 
fr  im  tl.esp  outside  communities.  Schools  were 
aU'.i  established  In  Gianneua,  Levadla,  Pjt- 
mos,  e;c.  Among  the  teachers  who  carried  on 
thi-  w>  rk  were  Eugenios  Voulgaris,  Nlkeforos 
TliC-ot  :<kis,  Ccnrtantinos  Eccnomos,  V.-.rnvas, 
Geir^.-s  Genii.-thics.  and  others.  These 
teachers  not  ouly  taught  their  pupils  the 
Greek  lin^uage.  but  also  taught  the  hope 
of  fre-dom,  rmeday,  for  Greece.  They 
preached  a  greater  and  free  Hellas  for  the 
future. 

Adu.mant.os  Koraes 
The  greatest  of  these  Greek  teachers  was 
Adamai.tlos    Koraes.   of    Cihios.   However,   he 
never  actuilly  taught  in  a  school  as  an  in- 
struciJir.  Through  his  v/ritings.  he  did  more 
to   instill   the   thought    of   freedom    and   of 
the  glory  of  the  Greek  Imiguage  and   name 
in  the  mind  find  heart  of   the  Greek,  than 
auy  other   person.   He   brought   back   all   of 
the  deeds  of  ancient  Greece^ — informed  these 
Greelis  that  they  were  descendants  of  these 
great  men — .".rid  that  slavery  was  never  niejnt 
for  them.   He   is   credited   with   giving   new 
life  to  the  Greek  language,  f.r  he  look  the 
work  of  the  ancients  and  explained  them  in 
his  writings,  u.^mg  them  as  a  neans  of  por- 
trayiiiit  the  action  he  behcved  that  the  mod- 
ern Greek  should   I'.'UwW.  He  did   much   to 
briny  out   a  Gre?k   language  now   bereft   of 
the  many  dialect-,  and  instrusivc  tongues  it 
had  acquired  throughout  the  centuries  un- 
der various  o.eriords.  He  died  in  1833,  at  85. 
Regas  O  Fereo^ 
Regas  O  Ff-reos  was  born  in  1757  in  Veles- 
tino,   Thes.'-alv.    He    studied    and    became    a 
teacher    in    Buch.-nrest.    At     this    time,    the 
French  Revolution  had  began,  and  Regas  be- 
gun  to   think   of   freedom   for  his  country. 
Greece    He  b^gan  writing  letters  to  all  In- 
fluential men  in  Greece,  urging  freedom  for 
the  country,  a -king  them  to  work  towards 
that   en:l.   He   also   wrote  many   poem.s   and 
songs  of  the  greatness  of  Greece,  and  of  free- 
dom— hoping  lo  ir.stlll  within  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  more  than  an  ordinary  de- 
sire for   freedom.   Tliese  spread   over  all  of 
Greece.  He  also  wrote  to  Napoleon,  and  ar- 
ranged for  an  audience  with  him.  On  the 
way,    he    was    stopped    by    the    Austrlans. 
searched,    and    incriminatory    pap>ers    were 
found  on  him  which  caused  his  return  to 
Vienna,  and  later,  he  was  turned  over  to  the 
Turkish   authorities   in   Belgrade.  There,  he 
died  in  prison,  but  his  memory  lived  forever 
after  In  Greece,  where  he  was  a  hero,  and 
his  songs  and  pyoems  lived  on,  feeding  the 
flame  of  revolt. 

Philiki  Etairia 
The  great  national  secret  society,  which 
was  International  actually  In  scope,  was  the 
Phillkl  Etairia.  This  society  was  formed  by 
three  Greek  merchants  of  Odessa — Skoufas, 
Tsakaloff.  .nnd  Xanthos.  The  membership  was 
secret  f.r  It  would  mean  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  to  be  known  as  a  member  of 
the  society.  Headquarters  were  established 
In  Constantinople,  and  the  movement  offi- 
cially opened  fur  freedom  for  Greece.  Alex- 
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ander  Ypsllantl,  a  general  In  the  Russian 
army,  was  chosen  the  leader  of  the  PhlUkl 
Etairia.  (June,  1820) 

On  Easter  Day,  at  the  close  of  the  services 
In  the  Greek  Orthodox  Churches.  Turkish 
soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  Greek  Pa- 
triarchate In  Constantinople,  and  showed  pa- 
pers to  the  Patriarch,  which  stated  that  he 
had  been  evicted  from  his  post  as  Patriarch 
by  the  sultan.  The  soldiers  then  put  the  Pa- 
triarch in  prison,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time.  The  Patriarchate  was  given  orders  by 
the  sultan,  on  pain  of  death,  to  select 
another  Patriarch. 

Finally,  the  Patriarch  was  taken  from  his 
prison,  to  the  Patriarchate,  and  there  hanged 
from  the  Inner  Gate.  His  body  was  left  there 
for  three  days,  whhe  all  Christians  hid  in 
their  homes  for  fear  of  their  lives,  as  the 
Turkish  soldiers  roamed  the  citv,  searching 
for  Greek  Clu-istlr.ns.  Those  that  they  found. 
were  slaughtered.  Then,  the  body  of  the  Pa- 
triarch was  taken  down,  weighted  with  a 
heavy  stone,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  by 
the  Turks.  However,  a  Greek  ship  captain, 
rever.^1  d-.\2  later.  si<;hted  the  floaUng  body, 
which  had  cme  to  the  surface,  brought  it 
aboard  his  ship  upon  reccguition,  and  car- 
ried It  Immediately  to  Odessa  In  Russia. 
There,  the  Czar  gave  the  Patriarch  the  honor 
due  him.  with  a  sliate  funeral,  and  great 
mourmng.  After  fifty  ye.-.rs.  the  body  was 
exhumed  and  taken  to  Athe-is,  where  It  lies 
today 

II.    MEN   AND   EVENTS  OF    HIE  REVOLUTION    .    .   . 

In  1821.  through  the  efforts  of  the  Philiki 
Heialria.  the  secret  society,  some  semblance 
of  organization  and  planning  had  been 
brought  about,  and  in  March  of  th::.t  year, 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
Theodore  Kolokotronis,  Pcirompe.s  Mavromi- 
chalis,  Andreas  Zalmls,  Andreas  Lcntos,  the 
Metro-^olltes  Palalon  Patron  Germanos, 
Gregorios  Papafiosas — the  revolution  opened 
in  Greece. 

Kohikotronis  airived  at  Man',  in  January 
of  u;21,  ar.Q  his  veiy  pr  ^sen- e  :n  Greece  was 
en.'Ug.i  to  ari'Uije  the  spir.t  of  the  patriots, 
for  Ijls  name  was  already  known  throughout 
the  couniry.  as  a  fcarlebS  pa.ri.ji.  and  loader. 
In  1810.  thJ  Turks  J^ad  evu-tt-d  hii ;  from  the 
Morea.  or  Fe.epcnnesus,  b.-oause  of  his  ag- 
gressiveness and  rebellious  suliit. 

On  March  21.  1&21,  the  patriots  besieged 
the  ci;y  of  Kalavrit.?.  and  in  five  days  had 
taken  the  town.  On  the  22nd.  Mavromichalis 
and  his  Maniaies.  with  Kolokotr.Tils  and 
otliero.  besieped  Kal&mes  and  took  it  on  tl.e 
2oth.  In  Patras.  the  Metropolites  Palaon 
Patron  German-*,  with  Andreas  Zaini^s, 
Lontcs  and  others,  struck  the  colors  for  fr>-e- 
dom,  on  March  25,  which  date  is  reoog.Jsed 
as  tl-ie  official  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
With  their  force,  these  leaders  be.^leged  the 
town  of  Patras.  At  the  same  time.  Lala. 
Corinth,  Monemvasls,  Navarlno,  Argos,  and 
NaupUon  were  besieged  by  the  patriots. 

T'ne  revolution  was  raised  in  sterea  Hellss 
bv  Panourpias  at  Amphlssa,  by  Thanasis 
Diakos  at  Levadla.  and  by  Diovounlotls  at 
Voudounitsa 

A  large  Turkish  force,  under  Kioshe  Meh- 
met  and  Omiar  Vrionls,  advanced  upon  the 
Greeks  in  Sterea  Hellas,  and  dispersed  the 
fort-e  that  came  to  mee+  them. — all  except  for 
forty  patriots  and  Tlianasis  Diakos.  who 
decided  to  hold  at  Thermopylae.  They  were 
finally  all  dead  except  Diakos.  who  was 
taken  prisoner  and  taken  to  Lamia.  There, 
the  two  Turkish  leaders  asked  him  to  join 
with  them  for  they  both  admired  and  feared 
his  bravery.  He  cursed  them  instead  of  agree- 
ing, and  he  was  consequently  spitted  upon  a 
large  stake  by  the  Turks,  where  he  died, 
pierced  the  length  of  his  body  by  the  stake. 
Oddesseas  Androutsos  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  friend  Diakos.  but  It  only  spurred 
him  on.  He  stationed  himself  at  the  pass  of 
Ampllanis,  with  129  others.  In  a  log  shelter, 
or  fort,  fortified  with  large  stones  The  Turks 
defeated  the  main  Greek  force,  then  turned 
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their  attention  to  the  fort,  but  were  met  by 
volley  after  volley  of  fire,  and  were  hurled 
back.  When  night  fell,  the  Turks  brought 
cannon  from  Lamia  to  Isom.bard  the  fort,  but 
during  the  night,  Dlakoe  and  his  men  broke 
out  of  the  fort,  and  escaped  through  tlie 
Tvirklsh  linef.,  into  the  hills.  After  this,  the 
Turks  retreated  to  Attica,  where  they  raised 
the  siege  of  tlie  Greeks  on  tiie  Acropolis.  On 
August  20,  the  Greeks  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Vasillki,  for  their  second  great  victory  of  the 
revolution,  the  first  being  at  Valtatslou.  The 
Turkish  forces  left  Tripoli  following  tills  de- 
feat, and  the  city  fell  to  the  Greeks. 

The  revolution  opened  on  May  20  in  north- 
ern Greece.  Because  of  the  heavy  Turkish 
forces  in  that  section,  the  struggle  did  not 
meet  with  any  success.  In  Thessaly,  the  up- 
rising w.as  quickly  downed  by  the  Turks 
who  massacred  and  destroyed  as  they  went 
tnrough  the  countryside.  In  Macedonia,  the 
hea-y  Turkish  forces  spelled  defeat  for  the 
Greeks  there,  also.  In  Crete,  In  the  south  of 
Greece,  the  Greelts  arose  In  revolution,  but 
h.Td  to  flee  to  the  hills  for  safety  where  they 
remained  for  the  duration  of  the  struggle, 
flgh:  ing  for  their  lives. 

In  the  Islands,  lay  the  ftreai-es'  w<'Rlth  of 
Or?ece,  bccaute  of  trading  and  commerce 
v.hlch  they  carried  on.  The  iflsnds  j(  Ined 
with  th?  re^t  uf  the  country  in  the  revolt, 
and  en  .'.pri!  3.  the  Spetses  I=les  revolted, 
sending  58  .sh'ps  to  besiege  Naupllo  from  the 
.<^ea  Hydra.  Psi-a.  and  Spetses  bore  the  brunt 
"f  the  revolution  among  the  I'lands.  since 
they  led  them  in  importance.  Shortly  after. 
S?.mos.  the  Cycladeg.  and  the  Dodecanese, 
except  for  RiioUes.  al?o  Joined  in  with  the 
revciutionists. 

THE    FIRST    COVEHNME-VT 

The  first  government  of  the  revoluticnary 
forces  was  formed  at  Epldaurus.  A  coinmit- 
tec  was  selected  to  rule,  with  Alexandras 
Mavrokordatos  as  the  president,  and  leader. 
From  this  sea',  the  revolution  was  directed. 
and  the  forms  of  attack  were  planned.  How- 
evar.  shortly  thereafter,  at  Peta.  the  Greek.-. 
su.lercd  their  firft  great  l:.'!s.  !.,ilng  350C 
men.  being  routed  from  the  field,  to  I'll  sol- 
tns'hl,  where  the  survivors  tool;  refuge  while 
P-.e  Turkish  forces  besieged  the  city.  T.'^e 
fleae  lasted  for  yer.rs.  re.^u'ting  in  hard- 
Fhip^  and  f,u"er:ng  for  -h.'-e  In  the  city.  It 
waj  here  at  Mi?sclcnghl  that  Marci  Bczzari; 
first  sprang  Into  fame  for  his  bra  'ery  and 
ie.u'er.l'.ip. 

Kolokotronis 

Dur  iig  thCEC  daik  djys.  it  v.as  Koloko- 
trojili  •.\hn  taved  Greece  from  being  taVen 
aga'ii  by  'he  superior  forces  of  the  Turks. 
for  time  and  a'';ain.  through  his  strategy  and 
lc;idershlp,  he  conrtan'ly  harried  the  enemy, 
i.e?p:ng  them  a*  hay.  and  worrying  them, 
kppping  them  disorgnn. -ed.  Kjlokotronls 
&:!;cd  the  (ther  Gieek  ieacjrs  to  follow  his 
pl.'.n.  for  he  realised  that  tiie  Turks  would 
march  •-.vards  Corinth.  Inste.d  of  recreating 
a.?  the  oihf-  lo:tder?  InFifted.  They  tcofed 
a*  him.  but  he  took  tip  his  pisition  in  the 
hills,  and  when  the  Turks  did  appear,  on 
the  way  t.-i  C-rinth.  he  wp.s  the  acmal  sav- 
i.jjr  of  Gie?ce  for  he  rn^aei-d  them  with 
his  small  force,  until  aid  came  from  the  oth- 
er leaders. 

Konstantinos  Kanaria 

Konstantlnos  Kanarls  is  renowned  for  his 
feats  of  daring  and  bravery  on  the  sea,  of 
which  he  had  gained  control  over  the  Turks, 
with  his  Samlans.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Turkish  fleet  had  two  giant  warships  an- 
chored at  Chios.  Kanarls  came  Into  the  har- 
bor with  his  small  boats,  unseen.  Kanarls 
succeeded  In  tying  the  kegs  of  -junpowder  to 
an  open  gun-turret  of  one  ship,  but  his  com- 
panions failed  to  secure  their  kegs  to  the 
other  ship.  They  rowed  away,  while  the  fuse 
burned,  and  finally  the  kegs  exploded,  set- 
ting fire  to  the  one  ship.  The  fire  reached  the 
powder  rooms,  and  the  entire  warship  went 
Into  the  air.  with  a  loss  of  2.000  lives  to  the 
Turkish  fleet. 
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Marcos  Bozzaria 

Maxcoa  Bozzarls  has  been  Immortalized  by 
an  American  poet  (Halleck)  for  his  bravery. 
He  did  not  care  for  honors,  but  only  lib- 
erty for  Greece.  While  the  various  other 
leaders  fought  amongst  themselves  for  med- 
als and  honors,  and  credit  for  victory,  he 
sought  only  to  do  his  work,  unmolested. 

Bozzarls  was  the  leader  of  the  SouUotes, 
described  as  the  most-feared  fighters  among 
the  patriots.  He  conceived  the  daring  plan  of 
attacking  a  force  of  Turks,  4,600  in  number, 
as  they  were  encamped  during  the  night.  He 
took  with  him  only  350  of  his  SouUotes, 
and  they  attacked  the  camp,  and  were  well 
on  the  road  to  a  complete  rout  and  massacre 
of  the  Turkish  force,  when  a  stray  bullet 
struck  Bozzarls  In  the  head,  killing  him.  His 
Souliotes  then  took  his  body  and  fled  to  the 
hUls,  leaving  Ijehlnd  them  over  2,000  dead 
of  the  enemy!  His  loss  was  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  war,  to  the  patriots. 
Internal  troubles 

Two  factions  appeared  within  the  govern- 
ment Itself — one  demanding  that  Kolokotro- 
nis  became  the  leader  of  all  the  forces,  and 
the  other  which  demanded  Mavrokordates 
as  leader.  There  were  now  two  governments 
among  the  revolutionary  forces — one  headed 
by  Petrompes  and  the  other  by  Koundourl- 
otes.  The  government  of  Koundourlotes  won 
out.  and  Kolokotronls  was  imprisoned  by  the 
government  at  Hydra,  at  the  monastery  of 
the  Prophet  Ellas.  Oddesseiis  Androutsos  bit- 
terly complained  of  the  treatment  given 
Kolokotronls,  and  was  himself  consequently 
accused  of  being  In  alliance  with  the  Turks. 
Cauras  was  sent  after  him  with  a  force — 
he  was  seized  and  Imprisoned  on  the  Acropo- 
lis, in  Athens.  However,  within  a  few  days  his 
body  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope, 
broken  on  the  rocks.  The  mystery  of  his 
death  was  never  solved.  At  this  point,  the 
Greeks  were  saved  from  their  own  foolish- 
ness and  Jealousy  through  aid  from  the  re«t 
of  Europe.  The  various  nations  were  at- 
tracted to  the  scene  and  offered  their  aid. 
European  Philhellenism 

When  news  of  the  Greek  Revolution  spread 
throughout  Europe,  the  great  scholars  on  the 
continent  saw  once  again  the  rise  of  the 
Glory  of  Ancient  Greece.  With  this  ideal  be- 
fore them,  they  began  the  campaign  for  aid 
to  Greece,  which  led,  ultimately,  to  financial 
and  material  aid  In  soldiers  and  ships,  to  the 
patriots.  The  little  country  had  not  been 
heard  from  for  over  1.000  ye«rs.  and  the  magic 
of  the  word  "Greece"  and  "Hellas  '  brought 
immediate  aid.  In  Switzerland.  Prance,  and 
Germany  societies  were  formed  to  aid  the 
patriots.  The  government  of  England  was  not 
in  favor  of  the  revolution  at  the  first,  how- 
ever after  constant  pressure  from  Internal 
groups,  she  was  forced  to  accede  to  their 
demands  of  the  English,  and  favor  swung  to- 
wards aid  for  Greece.  It  was  Lord  Byron  who 
raised  his  voice  and  power  to  bring  material 
and  financial  aid  to  Greece,  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  expend  his  own  personal  fortune  In 
aiding  the  patriots,  and  died  in  Greece,  at 
Mlssolonghl,  during  the  siege,  of  fever. 
Naval  Battles 

In  1824,  the  Turkish  fleet  sailed  to  Samos, 
to  attack  the  Island  and  to  punish  the  popu- 
lace, however  they  were  met  by  the  Greek 
fleet,  under  Kanarls  and  were  forced  to  flee, 
retreating  to  Ko. 

In  Angvist  of  that  year,  the  Egyptian  fleet 
reached  the  islands,  and  with  an  additional 
56  warships,  and  150  smaller  ships,  the 
TtiTklsh -Egyptian  fleet  sailed  against  the 
Greeks  again,  but  In  two  battles,  at  Geronta 
and  at  Samos  the  Greeks  were  again  the  vic- 
tors, although  they  had  to  fight  against  over- 
whelming odds.  MlaouUs  was  the  naval  hero 
tn  these  two  engagements.  However,  now  the 
Greek  fleet  was  in  sad  need  of  repairs,  and 
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they  returned  to  Hydra  for  the  winter,  be- 
lieving that  the  Egyptians  and  Turkish  fleets 
would  not  engage  In  activity  for  the  rest  of 
the  winter.  However,  In  February,  1824, 
Ibrahim,  the  Egyptian  leader  landed  4,000 
soldiers  on  the  Peloponnesus,  with  500  cav- 
alry, at  Methonls.  from  50  ships. 

In  the  Peleponneatis 

The  entire  Peleponnesus  rrow  clamored  for 
the  freedom  of  Kolokotronls,  still  in  prison. 
The  government  would  not  listen,  even 
though  Papaflesas,  himself,  asked  for  his  re- 
lease. Consequently  Papaflesas  with  his  1,000 
Rotimellotes  took  the  stand  against  the 
Turks,  and  although  they  fought  bravely, 
they  were  slain  to  the  last  man.  Now,  the 
government  seeing  disaster  before  It,  freed 
Kolokotronls  and  his  friends,  who  had  been 
Imprisoned  because  of  Jealousy  and  political 
reasons,  for  the  patriots  needed  a  good  leader 
now.  if  ever  they  had. 

The  news  that  Kolokotronls,  O  GEROS  TIS 
MOKEAS,  was  free  spread  like  wildfire  over 
the  Peleponnesus,  and  his  name  drew  thou- 
sands of  patriots  to  the  fight,  under  him,  as 
their  leader. 

Kolokotronls  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  Turks  In  battle  whose  superior 
fighting  forces,  in  numbers,  could  not  be 
easily  met  In  open  battle  on  the  field.  Con- 
sequently, he  fell  back  to  the  Kleftlko  meth- 
od— with  lightning  thrusts  at  night  or  day, 
from  the  hills,  upon  the  enemy,  furious 
fighting  that  demoralized  the  Turks,  then 
back  Into  the  hills  would  sweep  the  patriots 
until  the  next  opportunity.  He  constantly 
harried  them  with  this  guerrilla  warfare  for 
it  was  Greece's  only  way  out. 

At  this  time,  the  siege  of  Mlssolonghl  was 
underway  in  earnest  and  he  was  called  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  the  Turkish  troops  besieging 
the  city.  After  months,  finally  the  Turkish 
forces  had  worn  down  the  resistance  of  the 
Greeks,  and  they  determined  to  break 
through,  to  safety.  However,  almost  to  safety, 
fear  overtook  the  patriots,  and  half  of  them 
turned  back  to  the  city,  while  the  other  half 
continued  on  to  freedom  in  the  hills.  Those 
who  had  turned  back  were  followed  closely 
by  the  enemy,  who  broke  into  the  city,  and 
began  the  massacre  that  alarmed  all  of  Eu- 
rope. When  they  had  finished,  Mlssolonghl 
was  nothing  but  a  smoking  ruins.  The  fall 
of  Mlssolonghl,  now  named  the  Holy  City, 
(lERA  POLIS)  because  of  the  massacre,  also 
spelled  the  downfall  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment In  power,  and  a  new  one  arose,  with 
Zalmls  as  president.  Kioutahis  was  In  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  troops  In  central  Greece 
at  the  time,  while  Ibrahim  returned  to  the 
Peleponnesus  where  he  began  laying  waste 
the  countryside,  killing  as  he  drove  relentless- 
ly onward.  Koutahls  meanwhile  advanced  in- 
to Attica,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Acropolis. 
Karaiskakis 

Karalskakls,  the  leader  In  the  central  Greek 
front,  waa  a  small,  sickly  man,  who  was  de- 
scribed as  having  the  "heart  of  a  lion."  It 
was  his  strategy  and  bitter  defense  that  was 
of  such  aid  to  the  patriots.  He  was  given 
'lommand  of  the  Greek  forces  in  central 
Greece  by  the  government.  In  July,  1826 
he  went  to  Salamina  where  he  gathered  to- 
gether 3,500  patriots,  among  whom  were 
Kriezotls,  Vasos,  Panourias,  and  others,  and 
a  force  that  had  been  gathered  together  by 
the  Frenchman,  Faviero.  This  force  was  de- 
feated by  the  Turkish  cavalry  at  Haldari, 
near  Daphnl  of  Attica,  but  shortly  thereafter, 
Kriezotls  with  500  men  under  him,  broke 
through  the  Turkish  lines  and  reinforced  the 
small  group  of  patriots  who  were  defending 
the  Acropolis.  Their  leader,  Gouras,  had  been 
killed  shortly  before. 

Then,  Karaiskakis  decided  to  gather  as 
large  a  force  as  possible.  In  order  to  trap 
Koutahls,  and  his  forces,  in  Attica,  where 
they  were  liesieglng  the  Acropolis.  He  sent 
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Kouletls  by  sea  to  Atalanta  to  take  Dom- 
brma,  and  Ibrahim  sent  a  force  under  Mus- 
tapha  Bey  to  oppose  him,  and  Kouletls  was 
forced  to  leave  without  victory.  Karaiskakis 
then  guessed  that  Mustapha  Bey  and  his  Ar- 
vanites  would  go  to  Salona,  so  he  sent  Griva, 
the  Oardlklotls.  to  Arahova,  to  take  that  po- 
sition, which  he  held,  so  that  when  the 
Turks  arrived,  they  found  him  there.  Griva 
engaged  the  Turks  and  thus  gained  time  for 
Karaiskakis  to  put  his  plan  into  effect. 
Karaiskakis  then  sent  other  troops  against 
Mustapha  Bey  and  his  Arvanltes.  The 
Greeks  closed  In,  scoring  a  decisive  victory- 
only  300  of  the  Arvanltes  escaping  their 
vengeance.  This  victory  was  made  at  Parnas- 
sus, in  November,  1826.  After  this  the  patriots 
scored  other  victories  and  retook  all  of  cen- 
tral Greece  with  the  exception  of  Voniisa, 
Mlssolonghl  and  Nauf>akto.  The  Turks  re- 
tired to  Phaleron,  where  the  big  engagement 
would  take  place  on  April  23. 

Aid  from  the  European  powers 

At  this  moment,  when  the  revolution 
seemed  doomed  to  failure,  the  Euroi)ean  pow- 
ers entered  the  picture,  officially.  England, 
France,  Russia  and  Austria  had  prertously 
lent  no  governmental  aid  to  Greece,  nor  sanc- 
tioned the  revolt,  because  of  fear  of  inter- 
national complications.  Prance,  England,  and 
Russia  met  in  London  in  1827  and  signed  a 
secret  treaty,  agreeing  to  support  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  Greece,  and  to  rid 
Europe  of  Turkey. 

England,  Prance  and  Russia  Immediately 
sent  their  fleets  to  Greek  waters,  and  ordered 
the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  commanders  to 
take  their  troops  and  their  ships  and  vacate 
the  Peleponnesus  and  its  waters.  The  Turks 
refused,  upon  further  orders  from  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  meantime,  the  Greek  forces 
had  taken  new  heart  upon  the  good  news, 
and  the  revolution  sprang  up  anew.  Ibrahim 
then  began  anew  to  scourge  the  Pelepon- 
nesus sweeping  through  Messenla,  Arcadia 
and  Laconia.  Following  this  action,  the 
French,  Russian  and  English  ships  swept 
into  Navarlno  and  gave  final  orders  for  the 
Turkish-Egyptian  fleets  to  leave  the  waters 
of  the  country  at  once.  The  Turkish  fired  and 
sank  a  smaller  English  boat.  Following  this 
action.  Codrlngton,  the  English  commander, 
gave  orders  to  start  firing.  Within  four  hours, 
only  20  of  the  original  120  Turkish-Egyptian 
ships  remained  afloat  on  the  water.  All  the 
rest  had  been  sunk.  This  destroyed  Turkey's 
power  m  Greece  forever.  French  soldiers  were 
then  landed  in  the  Peleponnesus.  and  Ibra- 
him was  forced  to  flee  the  country  with  his 
Egyptians,  back  to  Egypt.  Finally,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1829,  all  of  central  Greece  and  the 
Peleponnesus  had  been  cleared  of  Turkish 
forces. 

Recognition  and  freedom 

John  Capo  D'Istrlas  was  elected  as  gover- 
nor of  Greece  by  the  nations  and  the  revolu- 
tionary government.  He  had  been  striving 
since  1822  to  Influence  the  Czar  of  Russia 
to  aid  Greece  without  success,  and  then  had 
gone  shortly  after  to  Switzerland  to  try  to 
raise  funds  for  the  patriots.  He  had  been 
quite  Influential  In  Russia,  within  the  ov- 
ernment  there.  In  1828  he  arrived  In  Greece. 

It  was  decided  by  the  three  powers.  Eng- 
land, France  and  Russia,  that  Prince  Leopold 
of  Coburg  should  become  ruler  of  Greece. 
It  was  their  wish  to  establish  a  monarchy 
in  Greece.  Capo  D'Istrlas  also  had  the  same 
idea  and  upon  the  eviction  of  the  Turks 
from  the  land,  he  dissolved  the  legislative 
chamber  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
and  took  charge  of  all  the  affairs.  This  action 
by  Capo  D'Istrlas  caused  Internal  dissension 
and  strife,  for  the  men  who  had  led  In  the 
revolution,  and  had  risen  to  power,  now 
found  themselves  without  power  and  with- 
out positions,  and  unrecognized.  In  a  sense — 
or  so  they  felt.  They  also  regarded  Capo  D'Is- 
trlas, as  an  opportunist,  who  wished  to  make 
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himself  king,  which  was  not  the  case.  Capo 
D'Istrlas  wished  to  prepare  the  government 
to  receive  the  monarchy,  and  he  believed 
his  action  the  best  m  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion. Finally,  things  became  so  bitter  that 
on  September  27,  1831.  Capo  D'Istrlas  was 
assassinated. 

Immediately  following  the  assassination, 
violent  civil  war  broke  out  In  Greece,  and  the 
three  European  powers  looked  on  with  alarm. 
Leopold  had  reftised  to  accept  the  throne  of 
king,  because  he  learned  of  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  country  following  the  ef- 
fects of  the  revolution,  and  the  powers  then 
selected  Prince  Othon  of  Bavaria,  son  of 
Ludovlci.  king  of  Bavaria,  to  rule  as  the 
monarch  of  Greece. 

Othon,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  as- 
sumed the  crown  as  King  of  Greece  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1832,  and  peace  reigned  In  the  land 
for  the  first  time  In  almost  four  hundred 
years.  The  people  welcomed  him  as  a  saviour 
for  now  they  were  united,  aa  a  recognized 
nation  of  the  world.  And  freedom  came  to 
Hellas,  again. 

THE    BKGINNINC    OF    AMEBICa'S    INTKRXST    IN 
GHEECE 

On  May  26,  1821,  Petros  Mavromlchalls, 
Director  General  of  the  Messenlan  Congress 
at  Kalamata,  virrote  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
asked  for  America's  help. 

This  letter  reached  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  France  Albert  Gallatin, 
Secretary  of  State  John  Qulncy  Adams,  and 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  of  Harvard  University.  A 
letter  to  Everett  was  also  sent  from  Parts, 
and  Adamantlos  Koraes  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers, asking  for  assistance  from  America.  Dr. 
Everett  published  these  letters  In  his  North 
American  Review,  and  through  his  personal 
efforts,  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  In  America,  resulting 
In  widespread  support  from  the  American 
people. 

Adamantlos  Koraes  wrote  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, from  Paris,  on  July  10,  1823,  asking 
for  America's  help,  and  support,  and  Jeffer- 
8on  replied  with  fervent  hope  for  Greece's 
•uccess,  and  his  support,  and  with  sugges- 
tions. In  addition,  there  was  correspondence 
from  Lafayette  to  Jefferson  urging  American 
recognition  of  the  Greek  stand  for  inde- 
pendence. 

AMERICAN    PHILHELLENES    IN    THE    GREEK    WAB 
OF     INDEPENDENCE 

Although  we  hope  to  briefly  recount  the 
story  of  the  American  Phllhellenes  who  as- 
sisted Greece  during  her  War  of  Independ- 
ence, tribute  must  first  be  paid  to  the  great 
English  poet  Lord  Byron,  who  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  to  Greece's  desperate 
struggle  for  freedom  and  existence. 

Lord  Bjrron  arrived  at  Ulssolonglii  on  De- 
cember 24,  1823,  where  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  Hellenes.  He  delighted  In 
wearing  the  Greek  foustanella.  With  his  own 
money,  he  supported  500  SouUotes  soldiers, 
and  gave  greatly  of  his  own  wealth  for  the 
cause  of  Greece.  However,  Illness  struck  on 
April  6,  1824,  and  on  April  7,  1824,  he  died, 
at  37  years  of  age,  with  these  words  on  his 
lips;  "Greece,  I  gave  you  everything  that 
any  one  man  can  g^lve.  I  gave  you  my 
wealth — my  every  hour — my  health,  and 
now — my  very  Ufe.  My  sacrifice  Is  for  your 
salvation." 

Monuments  now  stand  to  his  memory  in 
Mlssolonghl,  and  also  at  the  Zappelon  In 
Athens. 

Sons  of  Pericles  memorial 

These  monuments  Include  a  memorial 
erected  by  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Pericles,  the 
Junior  Order  of  Ahepa,  In  1939,  and  placed 
there  In  memory  of  the  American  Phllhel- 
lenes. 

This  10-foot-hlgh  monument  erected  by 
the  Sons  of  Pericles  was  dedicated  and  un- 
veiled In  the  Garden  of  Heroes  at   B4lsso- 
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longhl  on  June  26,  1939,  In  the  presence  of 
representatives  of  the  Sons,  Ahepa,  and  the 
American  and  Greek  governments.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  passed  a  unani- 
mous Joint  Congressional  Resolution  which 
read:  "The  President  be  authorized  and  re- 
quested on  behalf  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of 
Pericles,  the  Junior  Order  of  Ahepa,  a  na- 
tional fraternity  of  youthful  Americans  of 
HeUenlc  descent,  to  provide  through  the 
American  Minister  to  Greece  for  the  pres- 
entation to  the  ijeople  of  Greece  of  the  mon- 
ument recently  erected  In  the  Garden  of 
Heroes  at  Mlssolonghl,  Greece,  the  shrine 
of  Greek  Independence,  as  a  tribute  to  and 
In  commemoration  of  those  patriotic  Amer- 
icans who,  aided  by  the  moral  and  material 
support  and  assistance  of  the  entire  Amer- 
ican people,  gave  their  services,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  Uves  to  the  cause  of  Greek 
Independence  In  the  Greek  Revolutionary 
War  of  1821." 

TPSILANTI,    MICHIGAN 

Ahepa  erected  statue  of  Demetrius  Ypsilanti 
in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  on  August  29. 1928 
Harvey  C.  Colbum  In  his  book  "The  Story 
of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan"  says: 

"Among  the  notable  world  events  of  the 
time  waa  the  Greek  revolution.  In  the  splen- 
did struggle  of  the  Greek  people  aglBdnst 
Turkish  tyranny,  appeared  an  outstanding 
heroic  figure,  Demetrius  Ypwllantl. 

"Judge  Woodward  proposed  that  the  name 
of  the  new  city  be  Ypsilanti — and  Ypsilanti 
It  was.  (1826.) 

"It  was  a  wise  providence  that  guided  the 
good  Judge  In  his  remarkable  suggestion. 

"In  the  city  hall  hangs  a  fitting  portrait 
of  the  Greek  general.  The  cause  of  human 
freedom  Is  largely  Indebted  to  him,  and  be- 
sides, he  left  us  a  good  name." 

PBESIDENT  JA>IE8  MONBOS 

On  December  3, 1822,  President  James  Mon- 
roe Included  the  following  words  In  his  Mes- 
sage to  Congress:  "The  mention  of  Greece  fills 
the  mind  with  the  most  exalted  sentiments, 
and  arouses  In  our  bosoms  the  best  feelings  of 
which  our  nature  Is  susceptible.  That  such 
a  country  should  have  been  overwhelmed. 
and  so  long  hidden  as  It  were,  from  the  world, 
under  a  gloomy  despotism,  has  been  a  cause 
of  unceasing  and  deep  regret  to  generous 
minds  for  ages  past.  A  strong  hope  Is  enter- 
tained that  these  people  will  recover  their  In- 
dependence, and  resume  their  equal  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives 

U.S.  Representative  Daniel  Webster  of  Mas- 
sachusetts introduced  a  resolution  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  1823- 
1824  Congressional  18th  Session  that:  "That 
provision  ought  to  be  made,  by  law,  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  Incident  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent,  or  commissioner,  to  Greece, 
whenever  the  President  shall  deem  It  expe- 
dient to  make  such  an  appointment." 

In  speaking  for  his  resolution,  Webster 
said:  "This  people,  a  pec^le  of  Intelligence, 
ingenuity,  refinement,  spirit,  and  enterprise, 
have  been  for  centuries  under  the  most  atro- 
cious, unparaUeled  Tartarian  barbarism  that 
ever  oppressed  the  hxunan  race.  It  has  been 
as  truly,  as  beautifully  said,  that  "The  Turk 
has  now  been  encamped  In  Europe  for  four 
centuries.  Yes,  sir — It  Is  nothing  else  than 
an  encampment.  They  came  in  by  the  sword, 
and  they  govern  by  the  sword.  .  .  . 

"Does  not  the  land  ring  from  side  to  side 
with  one  common  sentiment  of  sympathy  for 
Greece,  and  Indignation  towards  her  oppres- 
sors? Sir,  while  we  sit  here  deliberating,  her 
destiny  may  be  decided.  .  .  .  They  look  to  tis 
as  the  great  Republic  of  the  earth — and  they 
ask  us  by  our  common  faith,  whether  we  can 
forget  that  they  are  now  struggling  for  what 
we  can  now  so  ably  enjoy?  ..." 
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Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives 

U.S.  Representative  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky spoke  In  the  same  Session  of  Congress 
In  support  of  the  resolution  Introduced  by 
Daniel  Webster,  as  follows: 

"Are  we  so  low,  so  base,  so  despicable,  that 
we  may  not  express  our  horror,  articulate  our 
detestation,  of  the  most  brutal  and  atrocious 
war  that  ever  stained  earth,  or  shocked  high 
Heaven,  with  the  ferocious  deeds  of  a  brutal 
soldiery  set  on  by  the  clergy  and  followers  of 
a  fanatical  and  Inimical  reUglon,  and  rioting 
In  excesses  of  blood  and  butchery,  at  the 
mere  details  of  which  the  breast  sickens? 

"Go  home,  Lf  you  dare;  go  home.  If  you 
can,  to  your  ixmstltuents,  and  teU  them  that 
you  voted  It  dovm — meet.  If  you  dare,  the 
appaUlng  countenances  of  those  who  sent 
you  here  (I  mean  no  defiance)  and  tell  tbem 
that  you  shrank  from  the  declaration  of  your 
own  sentiments — that  you  cannot  teU  how, 
but  that  some  unknown  dread,  some  Inde- 
Bcrlble  apprenhenslon,  some  Indefinable  dan- 
ger, affrighted  you — that  the  spectres  of 
sclmetars,  and  crowns,  and  crescents,  gleamed 
before  you,  and  alarmed  you;  and  that  you 
suppressed  all  the  noble  feeUng  piompted 
by  religion,  by  Uberty.  by  national  Independ- 
ence, and  by  humanity." 

JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS 

President  of  the  United  States,  annual  mes- 
sage, Dec.  4, 1824 
"The  sympathies  which  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  have  so 
warmly  indulged  with  the  cause  of  Greece 
have  been  acknowledged  by  their  government 
m  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  I  have  received 
from  their  Illustrious  President,  a  translation 
of  which  Is  now  communicated  to  Congress. 
We  hope  that  they  will  obtain  relief  from 
the  most  unequal  of  conflicts  which  they 
have  so  long  and  so  gallantly  sustained:  that 
they  will  enjoy  the  blessing  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  by  their  sufferings  In  the  cause 
of  liberty  they  have  richly  earned,  and  that 
their  independence  vrtll  be  secured  by  those 
liberal  institutions  of  which  their  country 
ftirnlshed  the  earliest  examples  In  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  which  have  consecrated  to 
Immortal  remembrance  the  very  soil  for 
which  they  are  now  again  profusely  pouring 
forth  their  blood." 

HENRT    W.    DWIGHT 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Massachu,setts 
No,  sir,  not  to  England,  but  to  America,  did 
Greece  appeal  from  the  Senate  of  Calamata, 
tn  language  we  caimot  refuse  to  hear.  "That 
having  deliberately  resolved  to  Uve  or  die 
for  freedom,  they  were  drawn  by  an  Irresist- 
ible sympathy  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

DANIEL  P.   COOK 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Illinois 
On  these  principles  (of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence)  Greece  has  dared  to  act;  she 
has  broken  her  chains,  and  set  up  for  herself 
an  Independent  Government;  In  recognizing 
that  Government,  we  break  no  International 
law. 

PATRICK    rARRELLT 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania 
We  are  not  sending  an  agent  to  Greece  to 
excite  her  to  begin  a  rebellion  against  the 
Turk;  that  Is  begun  already,  and  more  than 
half  finished  too,  sir.  For  one,  I  believe  they 
are  able  to  maintain  their  Independence,  and 
weU  maintain  It;  they  wlU  not  forget  their 
ancestors.  And,  as  a  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  I  pray  you,  sir,  look  at  the  last  news 
from  there.  The  coincidence  of  their  modem 
and  their  ancient  spirit  Is  striking  Indeed, 
sir,  the  selfsame  act  has  now  been  performed 
In  Attica  that  was  done  two  thousand  five 
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hundred  years  ago — the  Inhabitants  of 
Athena  have  all  migrated  to  Salamis,  to 
avoid  subjection. 

SVPPCRT    FROM    CITY    COMMITTESS 

Sentiment  was  expressed  in  popular  as- 
semblies which  drew  up  resolutions  of  sym- 
pathy for  Greece  and  urged  Congress  to  do 
ll&ewlse.  Philadelphia  was  among  the  leading 
cities  to  champion  the  Greek  cause. 

On  December  11.  1823,  In  the  City  of  Philft- 
delphla.  a  ccmmittee  sent  a  resolution  to  the 
Congre  s  of  the  United  States  urging  It  to 
recognize  Greek  Independence  In  the  foUow- 
Ir^  wor-is: 

"Having  riad  the  appeal  of  the  Messlnlan 
Conproas  'n  the  United  States,  can  we  any 
longer  shvit  our  hearts  to  such  an  appeal? 
No !  No ! 

On  Januan-  18.  1824,  In  Philadelphia,  the 
Reverend  Gregory  T.  Bedell  of  Saint  Andrew's 
Church,  appealing  to  his  ccntrregatton  for  aid 
to  Greece,  said: 

"The  struggle  of  the  Greeks  find.-?  a  de- 
fender In  our  hearts,  since  It  Is  connected 
with  reminiscences  of  our  own  history." 

The  resolution  from  Washington  City,  typi- 
cal of  the  rest,  is: 

"Praying  Congress  to  asrure  the  people  of 
Greece  of  the  deep  Interest  felt  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  in  their  contest  for  eman- 
cipation and  freedom,  and  of  the  sincere 
good  wishes  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  ultimate  success  and  triumph 
of  their  cause." 

DB.    SAMTTEI,   GRIDLEY    HOWE 

Dr.  Samuel  Qrldley  Howe,  who  completed 
his  medical  studies  at  Harvard  University 
In  1824,  departed  that  same  year  for  Greece, 
to  observe  the  struggle  for  Independence  and 
to  assist  the  Greeks. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  book,  "An  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revolution," 
which  was  published  upon  his  return  to 
America,  and  which  received  wide  reader- 
ship. The  Howe  book  has  been  reprinted  by 
Dr.  George  C.  Amakls  of  the  Center  for  Neo- 
Hellenlc  Studies  of  Austin,  Texas.  (1010  W. 
22nd  St..  Austin,  Texas. ) 

Dr.  Howe  stayed  In  Greece  from  hla  arrival 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1824,  until  November 
13,  1827.  when  he  departed  for  the  United 
States.  On  November  12,  1828.  he  arrived  back 
in  Greece  at  Aeglna,  and  stayed  until  Jtme  of 
1830,  when  he  returned  to  America  to  con- 
tinue his  professional  career  as  a  doctor. 

While  in  America  between  the  trips  to 
Greece,  he  spent  almost  all  of  his  time  cam- 
paigning for  Greek  relief,  lecturing  in  behalf 
of  the  many  Greek  communities  In  the 
United  States,  and  working  on  his  book  for 
publication. 

During  b!s  first  years  In  Greece  he  was  a 
surgeon  In  the  Greek  armed  forces  and  was 
given  the  title  of  "Surgeon-!n-Chief"  by  the 
Greek  government.  Dr.  Howe  also  took  part  In 
several  engagements,  wore  the  foustanella  on 
seme  occasions,  and  gave  !nva!uable  service 
to  the  Greek  forces. 

On  his  second  trip  to  Greece  in  1828  he 
escorted  a  large  supply  of  American  aid  ma- 
terials, which  he  distributed  to  the  Greek  v.-ar 
refugees,  with  the  assistance  of  Jonathan  P. 
Miller  and  George  Jarvls. 

Dr.  Hoxve  agcln  visited  Greece  in  1844  for 
a  brief  tlm3,  and  in  1867  he  returned  to 
Greece  with  his  family,  at  a  time  when  the 
Cretans  were  fighting  for  freedom  from  Tur- 
key. 

The  following  excerpt  is  taken  from  one  of 
Dr.  Howe's  letters: 

"Greece  Is  my  Idol,  and  the  sufferings  and 
privations  I  have  endured  in  her  cause  have 
rendered  her  fate  and  her  future  to  be  more 
Interesting  I  can  say  sincerely  that  I  have 
found  the  Greeks  kindly,  affectionate,  truth- 
ful, grateful  and  honest.  There  is  a  spark 
left  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece  which  four 
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hundred  years  o.  slavery  has  not  been  able 
to  blot  out." 

In  1939,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  dedicated  the 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  Flag  Mast  on  the 
campus  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I., 
as  a  memorial  to  the  contributions  of  this 
.\meilcan  Phihelleiie  to  the  Greek  War  of 
Independtnce. 

COL.  JONATHAN  P.  MILLER 

In  1824.  Colonel  Jonathan  P.  Miller  of  Ver- 
njrnt  wr.;  sent  to  Greece  by  the  Greek  Com- 
m'ttee  of  Boston,  to  observe  conditions  of  the 
'.■.ar,  and  he  made  the  long  voyage  which  took 
45  days. 

Speaking  of  Colonel  Miller,  Dr.  Howe  says 
in  a  letter  to  his  father,  dated  March,  1825: 

"Captain  Miller  you  have  seen.  He  Is  as 
brave  a  man  as  ever  stepped  foot  In  Greece; 
hR.5  the  most  sterling;  Integrity,  and  an  entire 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  You  would 
laugh  to  see  him;  he  has  his  head  shaved, 
has  on  the  Greek  floccata,  and  petticoat 
trousers,  and  with  his  pistols  and  dagger 
stuck  in  his  belt,  and  his  musquet  on  his 
shoulder,  cuts  a  most  curious  figure.  He 
serves  as  a  captain,  and  If  his  life  is  spared, 
he  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  cause." 

Upon  his  return  to  America,  Colonel  Miller 
brought  with  him  two  Greek  orphans,  a  boy 
and  a  girl.  He  adopted  the  boy.  whom  he 
named  Lucas  Mlltlades  Miller.  Lucas  MU- 
ri:cie;  Miller  became  the  first  American  Con- 
gre.ssman  of  Greek  descent,  when  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1891. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  at  the 
time  of  hLs  election. 

WAR    ORPHANS    FROM    GREECE 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  various  Greek 
Committees  In  the  United  States,  and  indi- 
viduals, several  war  orphans  of  the  1821  Greek 
War  of  Independence  were  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

Fotios  Kavasalis,  age  14,  and  Anastasios 
Karavells,  age  11,  arrived  at  Salem,  Mass., 
in  1823. 

Two  brothers,  Stephanos  and  Pantells 
Galatls,  16  and  12  years  of  age,  arrived  here 
in  October,  1823,  and  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  a  theologian  named  Temple. 

Konstautlnos  and  Pantlas  Rallls,  16  and 
14  years  of  age.  arrived  here  In  May  1824. 

Nicholas  Petrokokkinos  came  to  America 
also  in  1821  at  18  years  of  age. 

Alexander  Paspatls  arrived  here  In  1824  at 
age  12. 

Three  young  Greeks,  Nicholas  Prassas,  age 
16.  Nicholas  Vlassopoulos,  age  22,  and  Gre- 
gorios  Perdlcarls,  age  22,  arrived  In  Boston 
in  June,  1826  on  board  the  ship  Romulus. 
under  shipmaster  John  M.  Allen. 

Other  young  Greek  orphans  who  came  to 
the  United  States  were:  Konstantlnos  Foun- 
tonlakls,  Chrlstoa  Stamatls,  Epaminondas  I. 
Stratls,  Christos  Vangelis  (Vangale).  and 
loannls  Zachos. 

Athanasios  Kolovelonis  was  born  In  1815  in 
Mlssolonghi,  and  was  brought  to  New  York 
sometime  In  the  latter  part  of  the  war  by 
shlomaster  Nicholson  of  the  ship  Ontario. 

George  Mousalas  Calvocoressis  was  brought 
to  Baltimore.  Maryland,  with  other  Greek 
orphans  on  board  the  ship  Margarita. 

loannls  Kilivergos  Zachos  was  brought  to 
America  by  Dr,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  in 
about  1823. 

Chrlstoforos  Kastanis  also  arrived  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  as  John 
Zachos. 

In  the  book,  "The  Greek  Exile,"  by  Kas- 
tanis, he  mentions  that  about  forty  (40) 
Greek  orphans  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  American  Phllhellenes,  and  that 
they  studied  at  Yale  University,  Amherst, 
Princeton,  Hartford,  Athens,  Ga.,  Kenyon 
College  of  Ohio.  Easton  College,  Pa.,  and  at 
KnoxviUe,  Tenn.  He  stated  that  these  40 
young  Greek  lads  were  from  Chios,  Elpiros, 
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Athens,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
most  of  them  returned  to  Greece  after  com- 
pietlag  their  studies  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  says  that  in  1839  three  young  stu- 
dents came  from  Eipiros  to  study  at  Prince- 
ton University. 

Another  yciing  Greel:  who  studied  at  Yale 
CollSKc  in  1840  was  Vasillos  Argyros. 

E'angelinos  Apostolide,i  Sophocles  came  to 
America  in  1828,  at  24  years  of  age,  at  the 
invitation  of  'iieologian  Josiah  Brewer. 
LrcAS  M^LII^•)ES  mii  lt". 

When  Colonel  Jonathan  P.  Miller  of  Ver- 
mont returned  in  America  afier  serving  so 
courageously  with  the  Crock  forces,  he 
brought  with  him  two  orph.ins.  a  boy  and  a 
gi.-l.  Tlie  girl  was  adopted  by  the  Wi.-throp 
family  of  Massachusetts  (and  we  a.oumed 
this  was  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachu- 
setts) ,  and  Miller  adopted  the  boy,  giving  him 
the  name  Lucas  Mlltlades  Miller. 

The  boy  was  born  in  Le\adia  In  1824.  He 
was  educated  lii  Vermont,  and  at  21  years  of 
aee  became  an  att.  riiey.  Lucas  MiUiades 
M:ner  moved  t  >  Oshkosh,  Wiscon.sln,  in  1846, 
and  in  1891  was  elected  to  the  US  Congress 
as  a  U.S.  Representative  from  Wi.-consin. 
Insofar  as  we  know,  Lucas  Mlltlades  Miller 
was  the  first  member  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
of  Greek  descent. 

LrEUT.  ce:j.  ceorce  j.^rvis 

George  Jarvls,  an  American  from  Massa- 
chusetLo,  was  the  first  Anierlcaa  to  join  the 
Creeks  in  their  strugf^le  f-^r  freedom. 

He  v.ent  to  Denmark,  where  he  was  bom, 
and  from  there  to  Greece  in  early  1822.  Along 
v.ltii  Jonathan  P.  Miiier.  Jarvis  fought  with 
the  Greeks  in  ihe  defence  of  Nauplia  against 
the  Egyptians  i  who  were  allies  of  the  Ttirkish 
force:.)  in  18J5.  a.s  well  as  in  other  battles. 

Also  with  Miller.  Jarvis  helped  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  in  the  distribuilcu  of  Amer- 
ican food,  clothes  and  medicines  which  were 
sent  to  Greece  from  the  United  States,  and 
also  helped  in  the  establishment  of  a  hos- 
pital, created  by  Dr.  Howe,  for  Greek  veter- 
ans. Jarvls  also  originated  the  idea  of  a  model 
agricultural  settlement  for  the  war  refugees, 
winch  Howe  established  at  Hexamllia,  and 
which  was  named  'Washingtonia."  Thirty-six 
families  were  established  at  this  settlement. 

Lieutenant  General  George  Jarvls  was  the 
son  of  an  American  diplomat  stationed  In 
Germany.  He  fought  with  the  Greeks  against 
the  Turks  for  almost  seven  years.  He  died  of 
illness  at  Argos.  Greece,  on  August  11.  1828. 

Speaking  of  Lieutenant  General  Jarvls  in 
a  le'ter  written  to  his  father  In  March.  1825, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  says: 

"Gener.il  Jarvls  has  been  in  Greece  three 
years,  has  been  in  many  engagements,  has 
become  a  complete  Greek  In  dress,  manners, 
and  language;  he  Is  almost  the  only  foreigner 
who  has  uniformly  conducted  himself  with 
prudence  and  correctness;  and  he  has  reaped 
his  reward.  He  has  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  Greeks,  he  has  rendered  gre.it  service  to 
their  cause  and  now  is  made  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral. He  is  a  man  I  am  proud  to  own  as  a 
Countryman." 

OTHER    AMERICAN    PHILHELLENES 

Among  other  American  Phllhellenes  In 
Greece  were: 

George  Wil-on.  from  Providence.  Rhode 
Island,  who  served  with  the  Greek  naval 
forces. 

James  William?,  from  Baltimore,  a  Negro. 
who  also  s°rved  with  the  Gre"k  navn1  forces. 

Estwick  Evins,  from  New  Hampshire. 

John  Af.  Allpii.  rh'.pma'-ter.  who  had  pre- 
viously served  in  the  American  naval  forces, 
and  who  was  a  clore  friend  of  Lafayette. 

William  Washington,  who  died  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Palamidiou. 

Also  Chri-t  Bo.- CO.  John  Ge*ty.  Ale:<andor 
Ros-,  John  Villen. 
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Intensive  research  on  the  subject  would  no 
doubt  bring  other  names  to  light,  and  the 
subject  shotild  be  pursued  further. 

AMERICAN    &    EtJROPEAN    PHILHELLENES 

According  to  available  figures,  about  450 
PhilhcUenes  from  Europe  and  America  went 
to  Greece  during  the  1821  Greek  War  of  In- 
dep?n:!''ncc.  to  assist  the  Greek  cause. 

Germany,  alone,  was  represented  by  about 
150  n.irn.  ar.d  the  ''.♦her  300  were  from  Amer- 
ica, I-aly.  Poland.  England.  Switzerland.  Den- 
mark. Sweden.  Finland,  Russia,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Hungary,  Portugal  and  Prance. 


WHAT  ARE  A  NEWSMAN'S  RIGHTS? 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  safeguarding 
the  source  of  information  i.s  one  of  the 
most  important  and  cherished  rights  of 
the  field  of  journalism.  The  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, with  its  usual  high  standards  of 
accuracy  and  excellence,  has  prepared  a 
specir.l  report  on  "A  Constitutional  News- 
man's Privilege."  which  I  am  happy  to 
include  in  the  Record: 

A  CoNSTrrUTioNAL  Newsman's  Privileob 
(By  Johnny  H.  Kllllan) 

(An  Inquiry  Into  the  Background,  Devel- 
opment, and  Possible  Implications  of  the 
Caldicrll  case  as  a  Result  of  Which  Newsmen 
May  Achieve  the  Privilege  to  Safeguard  the 
Confidentiality  of  Their  Information  Gather- 
ing Activities.) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  Caldwell  v.  United  States,  No.  26,025 
(C.A.  9.  November  16,  1970) ,  petition  for  cer- 
tioran  pending,  No.  1114  OT  1970,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit reversed  a  judgment  of  civil  contempt 
imposed  on  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  upon  his  refusal  to  appear  before  a 
federal  grand  Jury.  The  appellate  court  held 
that  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
S.utes  Constitution  accords  newsmen  a  qual- 
ified privilege  to  refuse  to  answer  questions 
of  a  grand  jury  and  even  to  refuse  to  appear 
at  all  If  answering  or  appearing  might  so  de. 
stroy  or  harm  his  relationship  with  a  news 
source  that  he  would  no  longer  be  able  ade- 
quately to  cover  that  source  for  his  employer. 
The  privilege  could  be  defeated,  the  court 
further  held,  only  If  the  government  could 
demonstrate  a  compelling  need  for  the  news- 
man's presence  or  testimony. 

Important  Issues  are  raised  by  this  case. 
First  Amendment  freedoms  of  speech  and 
pre=s  are  balanced  against  the  power  of  gov- 
eniment  to  Inquire  into  the  possible  commis- 
sion of  crimes.  To  what  extent  the  First 
Amendment  imposes  on  government  the  duty 
not  to  do  certain  things  which  have  only 
Indirect  effects  on  the  freedoms  there  guar- 
anteed Is  In  question,  WTiether  the  tradi- 
tional open-ended  fjower  of  grand  Juries — as 
well  as  legislative  committees — can  be 
bounded  by  constitutional  claims  of  wit- 
nesses in  advance  of  appearing  Is  of  no  small 
significance. 

The  following  report  deals  with  these  Is- 
sues In  it?  consideration  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Its  Implications. 
The  treatment  is  suggestive  and  summary 
rather  than  an  in-depth  analysis,  since  many 
of  the  Implications  can  only  be  perceived  In 
outline.  If  the  Supreme  Court  reviews  and 
decides  the  ca'^e  more  extensive  analysis  will 
be  forthcoming. 
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THB    DUTY    TO    TISTITT 

"For  more  than  three  centuries  It  has  now 
been  recognized  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
that  the  public  .  .  .  has  a  right  to  every  man's 
evidence.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
various  claims  of  exemption,  we  start  with 
the  primary  assumption  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral duty  to  give  what  testimony  one  Is  capa- 
ble of  giving,  and  that  any  exemptions  which 
may  exist  are  distinctly  exceptional,  being 
so  many  derogations  from  a  positive  general 
rule."  > 

The  rule  is  firmly  settled  with  regard  to 
federal  grand  juries,  Blair  v.  United  States, 
250  U.S.  273,  281  (1919).  and  to  congressional 
committees.  United  States  v.  Bryan,  339  U.S. 
323,  331  (1950).  "The  duty  .  ,  .  is  subject  to 
mitigation  in  exceptional  circumstances;  . , ." 
Blair  v.  United  States,  supra,  281.  The  ex- 
ceptions generally  relate  to  the  duty  to  give 
testimony  rather  than  to  the  duty  to  appear 
in  response  to  the  summons  of  the  Inquiring 
body. 

Inability  to  attend  because  of  Illness  or 
some  other  sufficient  ground  has  normally 
been  the  only  excuse  for  nonattendance 
when  a  witness  is  properly  summoned,  al- 
though a  few  Jurisdictions  by  statute  have 
accorded  the  privilege  to  certain  persons, 
such  as  public  oflaclals  and  in  a  few  instances 
women.'  A  privilege  to  decline  to  testify  once 
one  has  appeared  Is  the  more  usual  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule. 

Among  the  privileges  commonly  recognized 
the  most  notable  has  perhaps  been  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination.'  A  number 
of  other  testimonial  privileges  have  been  di- 
vided between  privileged  topics,  such  as  trade 
secrets,  official  secrets,  political  votes,  and 
the  like,*  and  privileged  communications.  The 
latter  are  those  made  by  persons  holding  a 
certain  confidential  relationship — husband 
and  wife,  attorney  and  client,  fellow-jurors, 
priest  and  penitent,  being  the  most  com- 
mon— which  government  has  decided  should 
not  be  subject  to  compelled  disclosure  and 
should  be  protected.' 

Wigmore  states  that  there  are  four  funda- 
mental conditlonB  which  are  necesi^ry  to  the 
establishment  of  a  privilege  against  the  dis- 
closure of  communlcatloQS  between  persons 
standing  in  a  given  relation.*  They  are: 

"(1)  The  communications  must  originate 
In  a  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  dis- 
closed; 

"(2)  This  element  of  confidentiality  mtut 
be  essential  to  the  full  and  satisfactory  main- 
tenance of  the  relation  between  the  parties; 

"(3)  The  relation  must  be  one  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  community  ought  to  be  sedu- 
lously fostered;  and 

"(4)  The  injury  that  would  Inure  to  the  re- 
lation by  the  disclosure  of  the  commiinlca- 
tlon  must  be  greater  than  the  benefit  there- 
by galped  for  the  correct  disposal  of  Utl- 
gatlon." 

Much  of  the  discussion  regarding  whether 
there  is  a  newsman's  privilege  or  if  there 
shotild  be  has  taken  place  In  the  context  of 
these  principles. 

The  Newsman's  Privilege 

Many  news  stories  obtained  by  newsmen 
will  be  received  In  whole  or  In  part  from  In- 
formants who  desire  to  remain  anonymous 
and  who  may  well  insist  on  a  promise  to  con- 
ceal their  identities  as  a  condition  of  divulg- 
ing information.  Yet,  If  a  court  or  legislative 
committee  decides  that  It  wants  the  name  of 
the  Informant  or  Information  about  him,  the 
newsman  wishing  to  honor  his  promise  has 
had  to  go  to  jaU  for  contempt  because  the 
courts  have  steadfastly  refused  to  recognize 
a  common  law  Journalist's  or  newsman's 
privUege.'  Newsmen  have  fruitlessly  argued 
over  many  ye«irs  that  there  should  be  such 
a  privilege  and  have  attempted  to  shape  the 
prlvUege  to  bring  It  within  Wigmore'a  taai 
fundamental  conditions. 
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Thus,  it  Is  argued.  (1)  the  informant's 
Identity  was  made  known  to  the  newsman 
on  the  understanding  that  it  would  not  be 
disclosed,  (2)  concealment  of  the  Identity 
was  a  prerequisite  to  disclosure  cf  the  In- 
formation because  the  newsman  could  not 
otherwise  have  dealt  *ith  the  informant,  (3) 
the  commuruty  interest  in  lostenng  the 
wid-ibt  d!sseml:iatlon  of  news  and  discovery 
of  mater. als  of  public  interest,  which  foster- 
ing mvisc  take  into  account  the  desire  of  the 
informer  for  anonymity,  and  (3)  the  disrup- 
tioii  of  the  relation  between  informer  and 
newsman  by  compulsory  dlKilosure  will  In- 
jura  the  community  through  deprivation  of 
news  more  than  the  disclosure  of  some  in- 
formers' identities  could  possibly  benefit  the 
community." 

But,  as  we  have  Indicated,  the  courts  have 
never  accepted  these  arguments  for  the 
privilege.  At  least  fifteen  States  have  by 
statute  provided  for  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion of  newsmen  from  compulsory  disclosure 
of  their  sources,*  but  even  here  the  courts 
have  generally  construed  the  privilege  nar- 
rowly, as  a  derogation  of  the  common  law." 

In  summary,  then,  we  have  seen  that  ordi- 
narily It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  appear 
and  testify  v,  hen  properly  summoned  before 
a  court,  grand  Jury,  or  legislative  committee 
and  that  exceptions  to  the  duty  are  limited 
and  narrowly  construed.  There  Is  no  com- 
mon law  newsmen's  privilege  to  refuse  to 
name  an  Informant.  Further,  the  claims  for 
the  existence  or  creation  of  such  a  privilege 
have  been  limited  to  an  assertion  of  the 
right  not  to  name  an  Informant;  they  have 
not  normally  extended  to  assertions  of  a 
right  not  to  reveal  Information  learned  from 
the  Informant. 

During  the  last  several  years,  some  news- 
men have  urged  on  the  courts  a  new  ground 
for  the  privilege.  They  have  urged  the  First 
Amendment  as  the  source  of  a  limited  or 
absolute  refusal  to  testify  and  It  Is  to  that 
we  turn. 

THE    FIRST    AMENDMENT 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  ...  of  the  prei-s  .  ."  This  pro- 
hibition of  the  First  Amendment  applies  to 
the  entire  Federal  Government  as  well  as  to 
Congress  "  and  applies  to  the  States  through 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment."  The  primary 
function  of  the  free  press  clause  ha?  been  to 
protect  newspapers,  radio  and  television, 
hook  publishers,  pamphleteers.  a:id  others 
from  prior  restraints  on  their  right  to  pub- 
lish "  and  from  direct  or  Ir^dlrect  punish- 
ments directed  at  their  right  to  publish." 
The  Amendment  Is  not  limited  to  protecting 
the  right  from  "any  particular  way  of  abridg- 
ing It,"  Grosjean  v.  American  Press  Co.,  297 
U.S.  233,  249  (1936),  and  It  reaches  abridg- 
ments that  may  not  be  direct  restraints. 
American  Communications  Assn.  v.  Douds, 
339  U.S.  382,  402  (1950) .  or  that  may  be  un- 
intended restraints,  NAACP  v.  Alabama  ex 
rel.  Patterson,  357  U.S.  449,  461    (1958). 

But  the  greatest  number  of  freedom-of- 
the-press  cases  are  far  removed  from  sup- 
porting any  argument  relating  to  a  consti- 
tutionally-required newsman's  privilege. 
Comptilsory  disclosure  of  sources  Is  not  de- 
signed to  abridge  news  gathering  or  to  op- 
erate as  a  prior  restraint  on  publishing  or 
to  punish  the  news  media  for  disseminating 
certain  materials;  the  effect  of  such  com- 
pelled disclosure  Is  no  doubt  problematical 
m  these  regards.  And  inasmuch  as  many  of 
the  cases  proceed  upon  the  basis  that  news- 
men and  their  employers  are  guaranteed  cer- 
tain basic  rights  In  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness the  Imposition  of  a  duty  to  testify  which 
Is  In  the  main  t^pUcable  to  all  other  persons 
seems  no  more  than  the  placing  of  a  burden 
on  them  which  all  of  us  share. 

In  any  event,  the  courts  to  which  such  an 
argument  was  presented  uniformly  rejected 
lt.» 

But  a  number  of  recent  cases  have  ap- 
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peared  to  read  the  First  Amendment  In  a 
somewhat  different  fashion  than  the  older 
cases  did:  whereas  the  older  cases  In  the 
main  read  the  Amendment  as  containing  a 
series  of  "thou  shalt  note"  directed  to  gov- 
ernment, the  newer  cases  have  also  Included 
suggeetlons  that  the  Amendment  contains  a 
series  of  "must  do"  commands  directed  at 
government  and  through  it  to  private  per- 
sons." In  good  part,  these  cases  reflect  a 
philosophy  that  what  the  First  Amendment 
guarantees  is  not  the  freedom  of  the  news 
media  and  other  disseminators  of  Informa- 
tion and  entertainment  to  carry  on  their 
business  as  they  choose  but  rather  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  informed  about  those 
things  which  affect  them. 

Though  the  Idea  may  be  found  in  older 
cases,  it  comes  more  to  the  front  In  recent 
ones.  In  Lamont  v.  Postmaster  General,  381 
U.S.  (1965),  the  Court  held  that  the  First 
Amendment  protects  the  right  to  receive  in- 
formation. In  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  StilH- 
van,  376  U.S.  254,  266  (1964) ,  the  Court  held 
entitled  to  freedom  of  press  protection  a 
paid  advertisement  relating  to  matters  of 
public  Interest.  "Any  other  conclusion  would 
discourage  newspapers  from  carrying  'edi- 
torial advertisements'  of  this  type,  and  so 
might  shut  off  an  Important  outlet  for  the 
promulgation  of  Information  and  Ideas  by 
persons  who  do  not  themselves  have  access 
to  publishing  facilities — who  wish  to  exercise 
their  freedom  of  speech  even  though  they 
are  not  members  of  the  press.  .  .  .  The  effect 
would  be  to  shackle  the  First  Amendment  in 
its  attempt  to  secure  'the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  Information  from  diverse  and 
antagonistic  sources.' " 

In  Oiflce  of  Communication  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC.  369  F.  2d  994 
(C-AX>.C.  1966),  the  court,  In  an  opinion  by 
then-Judge  (now  Chief  Justice)  Burger,  held 
that  the  listening  public,  or  a  portion  of  It, 
had  standing  before  the  Federal  Conmiunl- 
catlons  Commission  to  contest  the  renewal 
of  a  license  to  a  television  station  which  had 
conspicuously  failed  to  present  any  program- 
ming representative  of  a  substantial  minor- 
ity of  the  community  and  to  give  voice  to 
any  views  unrepresentative  of  the  prevailing 
ethos  of  the  community." 

But  It  was  in  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co  v 
FCC,  395  IT.S.  367  (1969).  that  a  unanimous 
Court  presented  a  rationale  which  clearly 
bestowed  affirmative  voice  to  the  First 
Amendment.  Red  Lion  Involved  attacks  on 
the  Commission's  "fairness"  and  "oppor- 
tunity to  reply"  doctrines  which  compelled 
radio  and  television  stations,  when  they  pre- 
sented views  on  a  topic  or  when  someone 
was  attacked  or  unfavorably  cited  over  the 
air.  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  opposing 
views  to  be  presented  and  for  the  attacked 
person  to  respond.  The  broadcasters  con- 
tended that  the  imposition  of  these  rules 
violated  their  First  Amendment  rights  of 
speech  and  press. 

The  attack  was  rejected.  "[Tjhe  people  as 
a  whole  retain  their  Interest  In  free  speech 
by  radio  and  their  coUectlve  right  to  have 
the  medium  function  consistently  with  the 
ends  and  purposes  of  the  First  Amendment. 
It  Is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners 
not  the  right  of  the  broadcasters,  which  is 
paramount.  ...  It  Is  the  right  of  the  public 
to  receive  suitable  access  to  social,  political 
esthetic,  moral,  and  other  ideas  and  ex- 
periences which  Is  crucial  here."'i  Sunrm 
390. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  once  a  concept 
of  the  First  Amendment  protection  of  free- 
dom of  the  press,  as  well  as  of  speech  is 
expanded  from  its  context  of  assuring  free- 
dom of  action  on  the  part  of  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  to  ensuring  that  the  public  is 
adequately  informed,  the  balance  which 
might  be  drawn  between  the  duty  of  every- 
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one  to  testify  and  the  privilege  of  newsmen 
to  conceal  their  sources  might  well  be  dif- 
ferently weighed.  If  compelled  testimony 
might  in  certain  cases  so  injure  the  ability  of 
newsmen  to  inform  the  public,  then  a  privi- 
lege might  be  recognized  in  those  cases. 

Certainly,  the  obligation  which  Red  Lion, 
supra.  393-94,  recognized  as  resting  on  the 
government,  the  obligation  to  ensure  that 
broadcasters  at  least  "give  adequate  and  fair 
attention  to  public  issues."  may  not  simply 
be  fulfllled  by  a  facially  neutral  attitude 
that  indirectly  Inhibits  the  performance  of 
the  newsman's  duty.  In  New  York  Times  Co. 
V.  Sullivan,  supra,  278-79,  the  Court  rejected 
the  argument  that  allowance  of  the  defense 
of  truth  In  "public  figure"  libel  cases  was 
adequate  to  protect  freedom  of  the  press. 
"A  rule  compelling  the  critic  of  official  con- 
duct to  guarantee  the  truth  of  all  his  factual 
assertions  .  .  .  leads  to  a  .  .  .  'self-censorship.' 
Allowance  of  the  defense  of  truth,  with  the 
burden  of  proving  it  on  the  defendant,  does 
not  mean  that  only  false  speech  will  be 
deterred."  Thus,  the  Court  recognized  that 
an  Indirect  constraint  could  operate  to 
abridge  a  constitutional  freedom. 

Nothing  In  the  foregoing  la  meant  to  sug- 
gest that  there  Is  now  or  Is  developing  a  cer- 
tain privilege  for  newsmen  founded  on  the 
First  Amendment.  It  merely  suggests  that 
with  the  development  of  an  affirmative  obli- 
gation on  government  to  ensure  in  some  in- 
stances that  the  people  are  not  deprived  of 
the  information  necessary  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  polity  a  principled  argument  can 
be  made  for  the  recognition  of  such  a 
privilege. 

This  argument  has  now  been  accepted  by 
the  panel  of  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

THI  CALDWK1.L  CASE — DISTRICT  COTJHT 

Caldwell  is  a  black  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times  who  had  become  something  of  a 
specialist  in  covering  the  Black  Panther 
Party.  Upon  the  convening  of  a  federal  grand 
Jury  charged  with  Investigating  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Panthers,  Caldwell  was  sub- 
poenaed to  appear  and  testify  with  regard  to 
a  number  of  things  he  had  vn'ltten  in  his 
articles  which  appeared  In  the  Times.^  Cald- 
well moved  the  District  Court  to  quash  the 
subpoena  on  the  ground  that  his  appearance 
at  the  secret  grand  Jury  Inquiry  »  would  be 
interpreted  by  the  Panthers  as  a  breach  of 
confidence  and  would  destroy  his  effective- 
ness in  obtaining  news  from  them.  Alterna- 
tively, he  requested  the  District  Court  to  en- 
ter a  protective  order  prohibiting  grand  Jury 
interrogation  concerning  any  confidential 
interviews  or  Information  which  he  had  ob- 
tained exclusively  by  confidential  interviews. 

The  District  Court  declined  to  quash  the 
subpoena  but  did  Issue  the  protective  order. 
311  P.  Supp.  358  (D.C.N.D.  Calif.  1970).  The 
court  relied  on  Blair  and  Bryan,  cited  supra, 
p.  2,  for  authority  that  a  person  properly 
summoned  must  appear.  However,  the  Judge 
found  that  Caldwell  had  developed  a  rela- 
tionship of  trust  and  confidence  with  the 
Panthers,  that  this  relationship  was  Indis- 
pensable to  Caldwell's  abUlty  to  gather, 
analyze,  and  publish  the  news,  and  that  the 
First  Amendment  protected  this  right  and 
ability  to  gather  and  disseminate  news.  Thus. 
Caldwell  was  entitled  to  a  protective  order 
precluding  inquiries  Into  subjects  which 
would  destroy  the  relationship  of  trust  and 
confidence  with  the  Panthers  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  make  a  clear  showing 
of  a  compelling  and  overriding  national  in- 
terest that  could  not  be  served  by  alterna- 
tive means. 

CaldweU  refused  to  appear  as  directed  by 
the  subpoena  and  the  DUtrtct  Court  there- 
upon ordered  him  committed  to  jail  until 
he  agreed  to  appear,  *^ 

THX   CALDWIU,   CASI — COUET   OF   APFKALS 

The  citation  for  contempt  was  reversed 
by  a  panel  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  held 
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that  in  addition  to  the  qualified  privilege  to 
refuse  to  testify  about  certain  things  there 
was  a  First  Amendment  qualified  privilege 
not  to  appear  If  the  appearance  would  destroy 
the  relationship  of  trust  and  confidence. 

The  Oovernment  had  not  appealed  the  Dig. 
trict  Court's  protective  order  but  the  Court 
of  Appeals  decided  It  must  first  pass  on  the 
questions  there  presented.  Having  done  so  it 
agreed  with  the  District  Cotirt. 

"If  the  Grand  Jury  may  require  appellant 
to  make  available  to  It  Information  obtained 
by  him  In  his  capacity  as  news  gatherer,  then 
the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  the  power  to  appropriate  appellant's 
investigative  efforts  to  their  own  behalf— 
to  convert  him  after  the  fact  Into  an 
Investigative  agent  of  the  Government.  The 
very  concept  of  a  free  press  requires  that  the 
news  media  be  accorded  a  measure  of  au- 
tonomy; that  they  should  be  free  to  pursue 
their  own  Investigations  to  their  own  ends 
without  fear  of  governmental  Interference; 
and  that  they  should  be  able  to  protect  their 
Investigative  processes.  To  convert  news  gath- 
erers  Into  Department  of  Justice  investigators 
is  to  invade  the  autonomy  of  the  press  by 
Imposing  a  governmental  ftmctlon  upon 
them.  To  do  so  where  the  result  Is  to  diminish 
their  future  capacity  as  news  gatherers  is 
destructive  of  their  public  fimctlon.  To  ac- 
complish this  where  It  has  not  been  shown 
to  be  essential  to  the  Grand  Jury  inquiry 
simply  cannot  be  Justified  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Slip  opinion,  at  7." 

Thus,  the  court  ruled,  the  grant  of  a  quali- 
fied privilege  by  the  District  Court  was  proper 
and  appropriate.  The  question  then  was 
whether  Caldwell  could  claim  a  similarly 
qualified  privilege  to  refuse  to  appear  at  all. 
The  court  reviewed  the  briefs  and  affidavits 
fiJed  by  newsmen  in  support  of  CaldweU  and 
Caldwell's  own  supporting  papers.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  court  that  Caldwell  had  eetab- 
lished  a  tenuous  and  unstable  reiaUonshlp 
with  the  Panthers  based  on  his  dlscreUon 
In  the  handling  of  Information  gained 
from  his  contacts  with  them.  This  relation- 
ship permitted  Caldwell  to  Interpret  the 
Panthers  to  his  readers  and  repcwt  on  things 
which  moet  otJier  reporters  found  themselves 
barred  from  learning.  But  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence imposed  In  Caldwell  was  subject  to 
constant  re-exanilnation  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  Panthers  thought  he  was  doing 
with  what  he  learned  of,  from,  and  about 
them. 

Grand  Jury  proceedings  are  secret.  No  one 
outside  the  witness,  the  grand  Jurors,  and 
the  government  agent  directing  the  inquiry 
knows  or  can  know  what  went  on.  For  per- 
sons who  uneasily  maintain  a  confidence  in 
someone,  the  possibility  that  a  confidence 
has  been  betrayed  by  the  pressures  of  a 
secret  Interrogation  may  seem  very  real. 
The  supporting  briefs  indicated  clearly  to 
the  court  that  the  Panthers  were  extreme- 
ly likely  to  respond  this  way.  Therefore,  it 
could  be  assumed  with  some  certainty,  Cald- 
well's appearance  would  destroy  his  relation- 
ship with  the  Panthers  and  his  ability  ef- 
fectively to  gather  news  alsout  them. 

But  If  there  were  a  sufficient  govern- 
ment need  to  know,  that  need  could  over- 
ride the  pubhc's  Interest  m  maintaining 
Caldwell's  news  gathering  ability.  The  Gov- 
ernment apparently,  however,  did  not  con- 
trovert Caldwell's  assertion  "that  there  is 
nothing  to  which  he  could  testify  (beyond 
that  which  he  has  already  made  public  and 
for  which,  therefore,  his  appearance  is  un- 
necessary) that  is  not  protected  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  order."  Slip  opinion,  at  12.  Ac- 
cepting that  as  true,  the  court  could  see  no 
interest,  of  the  Government  which  would 
outwedgh  the  Injury  to  the  public  Interest 
by  the  calling  of  Caldwell.  It  concluded: 

"In  light  of  these  considerations  we  hold 
that  where  it  has  been  shown  that  the  pub- 
lic's First  Amendment  right  to  be  informed 
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would  be  jeopardized  by  requiring  a  Jour- 
nalist to  submit  to  secret  Grand  Jury  In- 
terrogation, the  Government  must  resjjond 
by  demonstrating  a  compelling  need  for  the 
witness's  presence  before  Judicial  process 
can  issue  to  require  attendance.  Ibid." 

THE  CALDWELL  CASE SUPREME  COURT 

On  December  16,  the  Government  through 
the  Solicitor  General  filed  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the  Ninth  Circuit 
decision.  Caldwell  has  thirty  days  In  which 
to  file  a  brief  opposing  the  Government's 
petition  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.=^ 

The  Government's  appeal  is  limited  to  the 
question  of  requiring  Caldwell's  appearance 
before  the  grand  Jury.  It  does  not  contest  the 
District  Court's  protective  order,  though  It 
does  not  concede  that  newsmen  have  a  privi- 
lege; the  brief  asserts,  however,  that  the 
point  is  unlikely  to  arise  "since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  does 
not  seek  confidential  information  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  overriding  need."  Pet.  for  Writ 
of  Cert..  United  States  v.  Caldwell,  No.  1114, 
at  6.  Rather,  the  Government  attacks  the 
holding  that  there  Is  a  qualified  privilege  to 
refuse  to  appear. 

Assuming,  the  Government  argues,  that 
there  is  a  privilege  for  a  newsman  to  refuse 
to  disclose  information  received  in  confi- 
dence, there  is  no  reason  the  privilege  should 
extend  to  non-confidential  Information  com- 
municated to  him  for  the  purpose  of  publica- 
tion, especially  where  he  has  published  it.  In 
this  case,  Caldwell  had  written  of  Panther 
threats  to  take  up  arms  and  to  lead  an 
"armed  struggle."  The  Panther  leader,  HU- 
Uard,  who  was  so  quoted  by  Caldwell,  was  at 
the  time  under  indictment  for  threatening 
to  kill  the  President.  Thus,  the  argument 
continues.  In  light  of  a  grand  Jury's  plenary 
power  to  inquire  into  whether  grounds  exist 
for  criminal  proceedings,  Caldwell  should  at 
least  be  required  to  testify  with  regard  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  things  quoted  in  his  articles, 
that  he  did  hear  them  said,  and  that  they 
were  said  either  seriously  or  in  jest. 

The  fear  that  his  mere  ajipearance  will 
destroy  his  relationship  with  the  Panthers 
is  an  Inadequate  ground  for  assertion  of  any 
privilege  by  Caldwell,  the  Government  con- 
tends. Although  the  Panthers  may  not  be 
able  to  assure  themselves  that  he  will  not 
break  a  confidence  in  the  secret  session, 
they  cannot  ru>w  assure  themselves  that  he 
may  not  already  have  spoken  about  them  to 
law  enforcement  officials  or  that  he  may  not 
in  the  futiu-e.  "Their  faith  In  him  must 
therefore  be  under  constant  re-examlnatlon 
without  regard  to  his  grand  jury  appear- 
ance. Where,  as  here,  he  has  explicit  protec- 
tion against  disclosure  of  confidential  Infor- 
mation by  virtue  of  a  court  order,  there  Is  no 
reasonable  basis  for  fear  that  confidences 
win  t>e  l>etrayed."  Id.,  9. 

PROSPECTS    AND   IMPLICATIONS 

We  cannot  yet  tell  whether  or  not  the 
Court  will  agree  to  hear  the  appeal.  Nor  at 
this  stage  Is  It  possible  to  foresee  with  any 
degree  of  assurance  how  the  arguments  will 
develop  in  the  give-and-take  between  the 
parties.  Nevertheless,  certain  things  can  be 
said  at  this  point. 

The  argument  presented  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  extremely  narrow.  It  deals  only  with 
the  requirement  that  Caldwell  appear  and 
testify  about  things  which  are  not  confi- 
dential. It  does  not  contest  the  finding  of  a 
limited  First  Amendment  privilege  with  re- 
gard to  the  testimony,  though  It  does  not 
accept  it  either  except  as  a  matter  of  gov- 
ernmental grace,  and  therefore  does  not  re- 
quire the  Court  to  consider  the  existence  of 
such  a  privilege.  Under  the  usual  rules  of 
constitutional  interpretation,  the  Court  will 
not  decide  the  question  of  the  testimonial 
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privilege,  leaving  the  Oovernment  free  to 
argue  the  matter  another  day.  If  it  chooses, 
under  perhaps  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances. If  the  Oovernment  prevails  with  re- 
gard to  the  issue  of  the  duty  to  appear.  If 
the  Court  should  decide  against  the  Gov- 
ernment's jKJSltion  on  this  issue,  however, 
It  would  appear  almost  to  be  compelled  to 
decide  the  existence  of  the  testimonial  priv- 
ilege as  a  prerequisite  to  the  existence  of  the 
privilege  not  to  appear. 

Thus,  the  decision  of  the  Government  to 
contest  only  part  of  the  decision  below,  and 
that  only  the  narrowest  part,  would  seem 
calculated  to  preclude  a  broad  constitutional 
ruling  In  this  field  by  the  Court.  That  Is,  If 
the  questions  were  appropriately  presented. 
It  would  not  be  surprising,  though  It  would 
not  be  a  foregone  conclusion  either,  to  find 
the  Court  enunciating  some  form  of  First 
Amendment  privilege  In  this  regard;  but  In 
view  of  the  extent  of  precedent  about  the 
duty  to  appear  and  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
privilege  not  to  appear,  the  likelihood  of  a 
Court  decision  sustaining  the  privilege 
granted  below,  especially  In  the  context  of 
the  Government's  acqvilescence  as  a  matter 
of  grace  In  the  protection  of  confidential 
communication,  would  not  appear  to  be  sub- 
stantial. 

The  Implications  flowing  from  this  case 
are  of  course  substantially  dependent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  privilege  finally  Judicially 
established.  But  even  If  the  privilege  Is  only 
the  testimonial  one  found  to  exist  by  the  Dis- 
trict Oourt,  there  are  profound  Implications 
for  both  judicial  and  legislative  Inquiries. 

First,  the  scope  of  Inquiry  of  both  Judicial 
and  legislative  Inquiries  will  be  narrowed." 
Witnesses  who  have  been  defeated  In  the  past 
in  attempts  to  establish  some  form  of  First 
Amendment  limitations  upon  Investigation, 
especially  congreeslonal  investigation,  will 
have  a  beachhead  established  and  more  ef- 
forts will  no  doubt  be  made."  But  aside  from 
the  efforts  to  broaden  the  privilege,  a  class 
of  persona  will  be  able  to  resist  official  in- 
quires into  certain  subjects. 

Second,  almost  by  Implication  the  pro- 
priety of  courts  acting  In  advance  of  In- 
quiries, judicial  and  legislative,  to  limit  the 
scope  of  Inqiilry  would  seem  to  have  been 
established.  The  general  rule  is  that  with 
regard  to  both  Judicial  and  legislative  inves- 
tigations witnesses  must  appear  and  must 
decline  at  that  point  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions; If  pressed  or  ordered  to  answer,  they 
must  refuse,  be  cited  for  contempt,  and  de- 
fend at  triaj  or  on  appeal  the  propriety  of 
their  refusal.  The  rule,  of  course,  presents 
such  witnesses  with  the  prospect  that  If  they 
guess  wrong  about  their  rights  they  can  go 
to  Jail. 

Here,  the  District  Court  entered  a  protec- 
tive order.  Witnesses  who  Intend  to  assert 
this  newsman's  privilege  In  the  future  will 
no  doubt  also  seek  protective  orders.  There 
may  well  be  app)ellate  proceedings  with  re- 
gard to  whether  such  orders  may  or  should 
be  granted  but  assuming  that  their  propriety 
is  established  It  would  ajjpear  that  their  Is- 
suance might  become  routine  In  proper  cases. 
The  effect  might  be  limited  in  cases  of  grand 
Juries  sinca  they  are  after  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court:  but  what  Is  to  be  said  In 
the  case  of  congressional  investigations? 

A  separation  of  powers  problem  immedi- 
ately arises.  If  a  witness  who  has  been  cited 
for  contempt  for  refusing  to  answer  the 
questions  of  a  committee  has  properly.  In  the 
view  of  the  trial  court  or  an  appellate  court, 
refused  to  answer,  he  can  be  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  contempt  since  the  question  Is, 
under  the  statute,  a  legal  question  for  the 
court  to  decide.*  But  if  a  witness  Intending 
to  assert  the  newsman's  privilege  appears  be- 
fore a  court  and  seeks  a  protective  order  In 
advance  of  his  appearance  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  how  can  the  Judge  Issue 
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an  effective  protective  order?  He  may  not 
enjoin  Members  of  Congress  not  to  ask  cer- 
tain questions  »  and  an  order  directed  only 
to  committee  counsel  or  other  committee 
perhaps  proper,"  would  be  Ineffective.  A  dis- 
missal of  a  subsequent,  contempt  citation 
Issued  for  a  refusal  to  answer  questions  pro- 
scribed by  the  Judge  might  be  an  effective 
way  to  enforce  such  a  protective  order.  But 
in  that  event,  the  committee  might  assert 
the  inherent  power  of  Congress  to  Imprison 
a  witness  for  contempt  without  seeking  Judi- 
cial process." 

It  might  well  be,  then,  that  protective  or- 
ders in  the  case  of  congressional  Investiga- 
tions would  not  be  Issued  with  regard  to 
testimonial  privileges,  even  though  they 
might  be  founded  on  the  Constitution;  but 
if  a  privilege  not  to  appear  were  recognized, 
the  pwwer  of  courts  to  restrain  the  appear- 
ance would  certainly  be  placed  In  Issue. 

Other  problems  also  Intrude.  If  a  prospec- 
tive witness  raises  the  privilege,  either  to 
withhold  certain  Information  or  to  decline 
to  appear  at  all.  Is  there  to  be  a  hearing  at 
which  the  Government  may  contest  the  con- 
tention? Is  there  to  be  a  full-scale  evidenti- 
ary hearing  or  a  proceeding  on  papers  with 
or  without  oral  argument?  How  Is  the  claim- 
ant to  establish  that  denial  of  the  privilege 
would  harm  his  confidential  relationship? 
How  Is  the  Oovernment  to  controvert  It?  If 
the  requisite  showing  Is  made,  what  Is  the 
"compelling  need"  that  the  Oovernment  must 
show  If  the  privilege  Is  to  be  disregarded?  Is 
there  to  be  a  hearing  on  this  point  too? 

There  problems  arise  because  unlike  the 
other  common-law  privileges,  and  unlike  a 
statutory  newsman's  privilege,  the  claimed 
privilege  arises  not  out  of  a  certain  rela- 
tionship which  need  only  be  asserted  by  the 
claimant  but  stems  from  a  result  which  is 
claimed  would  flow  from  the  act  of  testifying 
or  appearing,  a  result  which  must  be  shown 
to  be  a  likely  possibility  or  probability,  and 
which  may  yet  be  disregarded  If  the  Govern- 
ment's Interest  Is  strong  enough.  Thus,  each 
claim  of  the  privilege  might  give  rise  to  ex- 
tensive litigation. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  answer  these  prob- 
lems. They  are  raised  merely  to  Indicate  the 
possible  ramifications  of  a  recognition  of 
even  a  limited  newsman's  privilege.  The  prob- 
lems do  not  mean  that  no  privilege  will  be 
recognized,  but  their  existence  Indicates  that 
Judicial  caution  will  be  observed. 

CONCLtrSION 

We  have  seen  that  the  asserted  common- 
law  privilege  allowing  a  newsman  to  protect 
the  Identity  of  confidential  Informants  has 
been  generally  rejected  by  the  courts.  Legis- 
lation In  fifteen  States  has  been  enacted  cre- 
ating such  a  privilege  and  legislation  has 
been  proposed  In  other  States  and  In  Con- 
gress to  recognize  such  a  privilege.  After  be- 
ing rejected  by  the  courts  in  similar  fashion 
to  the  common-law  evidential  privilege,  a 
First  Amendment  privilege  founded  on  the 
public  Interest  In  being  Informed  about  mat- 
ters of  general  and  particular  interest  has 
been  recognized  by  the  District  Court  In  this 
case;  the  Court  of  Appeals  thereafter  recog- 
nized a  much  broader  privilege  founded  on 
the  same  ground:  that  reporting  of  public- 
interest  matters  will  be  hindered  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  if  the  privilege  is  not 
recognized.  Both  the  testimonial  privilege 
and  the  privilege  not  to  appear  are  In  them- 
selves much  broader  than  the  privilege  ear- 
lier claimed  In  that  the  privilege  now  Is  said 
to  apply  not  only  to  concealing  the  Identity 
of  Informants  but  to  concealing  as  well  all 
Information  gained  on  a  confidential  basis 
which  a  newsman  chooses  not  to  report. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  one  Supreme  Cottft  de- 
cision, whether  in  this  case  or  In  another, 
will  be  adequate  to  explore  the  contours  and 
confines  of  such  a  developing  doctrine. 
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FOOTNOTES 

»8  Wtgmore  on  Evidence  (Zd  ed.  1940), 
12192. 

>Id.,  |§  2197-2207. 

«Id.,  §§2250-2284.  This  privilege  Is,  of 
course,  guaranteed  against  governmental 
abridgment  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  also  protected  against 
state  abridgment  through  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Malloy 
V.  Hogan.  378  U.S.  1  (1964) . 

•Wlgmore,  op.  cit.,  n.   1,  §12210-2224. 

>  Id...  §5  2285-2369. 

'Id..  §  2285.  It  should  be  noted  that  with 
regard  to  congressional  committee  Investlga- 
tloDfi,  observance  of  the  common-law  evi- 
dentiary privileges.  If  done.  Is  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  grace.  Infra,  n.  23. 

'  The  leading  case  is  People  ex  rel.  Mooney 
v.  Sheriff  of  New  York  County,  269  N.Y.  291, 
199  N.E.  415  (1936);  see  cases  cited.  In  re 
Goodfader'a  Appeal,  45  Hawaii  317,  332-33, 
367  P.  2d  472,  482  (1961).  See  generally,  Se- 
meta,  "Journalist's  Testimonial  Privilege,"  9 
Clev.-Mar.  L.  Rev.  311  (1960);  Comment, 
"Compulsory  Disclosure  of  a  Newsman's 
Source:  A  Compromise  Proposal,"  54  Nw.  U.L. 
Rev.  243  (1959);  Beaver,  "The  Newsman's 
Code — The  Claim  of  Privilege  and  Every- 
man's Right  to  Evidence,"  47  Ore.  L.  Rev. 
243  (1968). 

'  Cf .  Guest  &  Stanzler,  "The  Constitutional 
Argument  for  Newsmen  Concealing  Their 
Sources,"  64  Nw.  U.L.  Rev.  18,  26-27  (1969). 

•/d.,  20  n,  13.  New  Mexico  and  New  York 
have  since  Joined  the  list  cited. 

"E.g..  State  V.  Donovan.  129  N.  J.  L.  478, 
486,  30  A.  2d  421,  426  (1943):  Bramburg  v. 
Pound.  39  Law  Week  2322  (Ky.  Ct.  App.  No- 
vember 27,  1970). 

"  There  is  no  citation  to  a  precise  holding 
but  It  is  evident  from  the  Court's  decision. 
But  cf.  De  Jonge  v.  Oregon.  299  US.  353,  364 
(1937)  :  "The  First  Amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  expressly  guarantees  [free 
press  and  free  speech]  against  abridgment 
by  Congress.  But  explicit  mention  there  does 
not  argue  exclusion  elsewhere.  For  the  right 
is  one  that  cannot  be  denied  without  violat- 
ing those  fundamental  principles  of  liberty 
and  Justice  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  civil 
and  political  institutions.  .  .  ." 

^Gitlow  V.  New  York,  268  U.S.  652  (1935); 
Whitney  v.  California.  274  U.S.  357  (1927); 
FUke  V.  Kansas.  274  U.S.  380  (1927);  Near  v. 
Minnesota.  283  U.S.  697  (1931). 

"E.g.,  Near  v.  Minnesota,  supra,  n.  12 
(voiding  an  injunction  against  publication 
of  a  "malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory 
newspaper") . 

"  E.g.,  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan, 
376  U.S.  254  (1964)  (placing  strict  limitations 
on  libel  recovery  by  public  officials) ;  Mills  v. 
Alabama.  384  U.S.  214  (1966)  (voiding  a  law 
penalizing  the  publication  of  an  election - 
related  editorial  on  election  day) . 

"Garden  v.  Torre,  259  P.  2d  545  (C.A.  2), 
cert,  den.,  358  U.S.  910  (1958);  In  re  Good- 
fader's  Appeal.  45  Hawaii  317,  367  P  2d  472 
(1961) ;  In  re  Taylor,  412  Pa.  32,  193  A.  2d  181 
(1963);  State  v.  BucharMn.  436  P.  2d  729 
(Ore.  1968),  cert,  den.,  392  US.  905  (1968). 
The  arguments  for  a  constitutional  privilege 
are  presented  and  analyzed  In  Guest  & 
Stanzler,  op.  cit.,  n.  8. 

"The  terminology  is  from  Leon  Ehigult: 
"Any  system  of  public  law  can  be  vital  only 
so  far  as  it  Is  based  on  a  given  sanction  to 
the  following  rules:  First,  the  holders  of 
power  cannot  do  certain  things;  second, 
there  are  certain  things  they  must  do."  Law 
in  the  Modem  State  (Laskl  trans.  1919),  26. 
Most  American  constitutional  law  emphaslzee 
the  former;  for  a  divining  of  the  latter  In 
some  recent  casee,  see  Miller,  "Toward  a  Con- 
cept of  Constitutional  Duty,"  1968  Sup.  Ct. 
Rev.  199  (Kurland  ed). 

"  On  remand  the  PCC  adhered  to  Its  form- 
er decision  to  renew  the  license;  on  review 
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this  time  the  court  Itself  ordered  that  the 
license  not  be  renewed  but  awarded  to  some- 
one else.  Office  of  Communication  of  United 
Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC,  425  P.  2d  643  (C.A. 
D.C.  1969). 

"For  an  elaboration  of  the  meaning  of 
Red  Lion  in  line  with  that  here,  see  Barron, 
"Access— The  Only  Choice  for  the  Media?" 
48  Texas  L.  Rev.  766  (1970);  for  a  pre  Red 
Lion  development  of  the  argument  relying  on 
Church  of  Christ,  see  Barron,  "Access  to  the 
Press — A  New  First  Amendment  Right,"  80 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1641  (1967!. 

"  It  appears  from  the  opinions  of  the  lower 
courts  that  the  subpoena  was  the  usual  gen- 
eral one  with  no  specification  of  the  line  of 
inquiry.  The  Solicitor  General's  Supreme 
Court  brief,  however,  purports  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  to  his  published  articles. 
Infra,  p.  16. 

™  Grand  Jury  Inquiries  are  uniformly  con- 
ducted in  private,  even  to  the  point  of  ex- 
cluding the  witness's  attorney.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  District  Court  order  specifi- 
cally directed  that  Caldwell  at  all  times  be 
permitted  to  consult  with  counsel.  311  F. 
Supp.,  362.  Denial  of  counsel  In  grand  jury 
proceedings,  at  least  to  persons  who  are  the 
object  of  ihe  Inquiry  and  i:i  danger  of  in- 
dlctmeu;,.  is  under  attack  in  a  pending  Su- 
pren^e  C^urt  case.  PiccinUo  v.  New  Yo^k,  No. 
97. 

-'  It  !s  the  function  of  civil  contempt  not 
to  punish  but  to  coerce.  That  is,  a  person 
imprlrioned  under  charge  of  civil  contempt 
can  be  held  only  until  he  decides  to  cooperate 
or  until  the  term  of  the  grand  Jury  expires 
and  cooperation  becomes  Impossible. 

"  Caldwell's  options  lie  betw  een  opposing 
the  petition  for  certiorari  or  flUng  his  mo- 
tion of  concurrence  that  certiorari  shovild  be 
granted  and  opposing  the  Government  on  the 
merits.  Choice  may  be  dictated  by  whether 
Caldwell  wishes  merely  to  win  his  point  here 
or  whether  he  feels  the  time  is  auspicious 
to  establish  a  broad  principle  through  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling. 

=^That  only  Judicial  Inquiries  would  be 
bound  by  a  constitutional  ruling  is  out  of 
the  question;  though  congressional  commit- 
tees may  be  free  to  honor  or  to  reject  ordi- 
nary evidentiary  privileges,  they  are  not  free 
to  disregard  constitutional  privileges.  Cf. 
Moreland,  "Congressional  Investigations 
and  Private  Persons,"  40  So.  Calif.  L.  Rev. 
189,  253-68  (1967). 

»  Cf.  United  States  v.  Rumley,  345  U.S.  41 
(1953);  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360  U.S. 
109  (1959).  The  matter  is  sharply  raised  in 
the  action  of  the  District  Court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  enjoining  publication  and 
distribution  of  a  committee  report  on  First 
Amendment  grounds.  Hentoff  v.  Ichord,  CA 
No.  3028-70  (D.C.D.C.  October  28,  1970,  ap- 
peal pending.  No.  24.761  (C.A.D.C).  In  two 
recent  decisions  dismissing  actions  against 
congressional  committee  proceedings,  two 
appeals  panels  have  indicated  that  the  con- 
stitutional considerations  were  substantial 
but  that  the  likelihood  of  harm  to  petition- 
ers was  so  slight,  because  of  intervening 
events,  that  the  "case  and  controversy"  re- 
quirement of  Jurisdiction  was  not  satisfied. 
Davis  V.  Ichord,  No.  23,426  (C.AJJ.C.  August 
20,  1970);  Cole  v.  McClellan.  No.  23,424 
(C.A.D.C.  November  6,  1970). 

"U.S.C.  §5  191-95.  See  generally  Moreland, 
op.  cit.,  n.  23. 

"  The  speech  and  debate  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Art.  I,  {  6,  cl.  1,  precludes  either 
Injunctive  relief  or  actions  for  damages 
against  Members  of  Congress.  Powell  v.  Mc- 
Cormack,  395  U.S.  486,  601-06  (1969) ;  Stamler 
V.  Willis,  415  P.  2d  1365  (C.A.  7,  1969),  cert, 
den.,  399  U.S.  929  ( 1970) . 

'"  Stamler  v.  Willis,  supra,  n.  26;  Dombrow- 
ski  V.  Eastland,  387  U.S.  82  (1967) . 
"Moreland,  op.  cit.,  n.  23,  190-201. 
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PAINTING      THE      BEWILDERING 
VAULT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOOTH    CAROLIN.\ 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  everyone, 
needless  to  say,  i.s  born  to  follow  in  the 
path  of  Michelangelo.  Not  everyone  is 
m?ant,  that  is  to  say,  to  paint  the  ceiling 
of  the  Siatiiie  or  any  other  chapel.  The 
same  niif.'ht  be  said  about  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Not  ever>-one  has  either  the  kill  or  the 
Inclination  to  work  out  the  problems  of 
nuclear  physics  or  novel-writing  for  him- 
self. But  many  can  do  very  well  at  ar- 
ranging the  scaffolding  for  the  artist  so 
that  he  might  better  perform  these  tasks. 
I  am  only  saying  the  obvious:  Perhaps 
what  is  really  wrong  with  higher  educa- 
tion is  that  too  many  with  neither  art  nor 
creativity  are  being  allowed,  even  en- 
couraged, to  paint  on  the  ceiling — and 
they  neither  enjoy  the  work  nor  do  they 
do  it  very  well.  Whj-  are  they  up  there? 
Because  this  culture  and  this  Nation  lay 
such  a  great  stress  on  higher  education 
and  because  manual  labor,  by  contrast,  is 
demeaned.  This  should  not  be  so.  We 
must  once  again  praise,  encourage,  and 
uplift  the  alternatives  to  higher  educa- 
tion; we  must  once  again,  that  is  to  say, 
raise  to  their  former  value,  the  concepts 
of  work  and  self-help.  Not  everyone  can 
be  a  Michelangelo,  that  is  true;  but  there 
is  a  meaningful  task  in  life  for  everyone 
and  we,  as  a  people,  must  provide  a  sys- 
tem that  will  not  promote  frustration, 
but  will  contribute  toward  realization, 
by  each  person,  of  his  potential  in  the 
schema  of  our  Nation's  life. 

Making  just  these  points,  though  in 
a  more  general  way,  is  the  following  in- 
sightful  editorial   from   the  Greenville, 
S.C,  Piedmont  of  March  20,  1971: 
Not  Enough  Holes,  Much  Less  for 
"Square  Pegs" 

Yet  another  analysis  of  what's  wrong  with 
this  country's  system  of  higher  education 
Is  at  hand. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  a  panel  set  to 
its  task  by  Robert  H.  Finch  when  he  was 
secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
is  that  colleges  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
most   of   their   students. 

It  could  as  conclusively  be  said  that  most 
students  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  higher 
education.  Deciding  which  to  fault  first  or 
foremost  would  be  futile. 

Clearly,  both  students  and  colleges  could 
do  better.  To  its  credit  the  Finch-lnstlgated 
panel  contributes  some  cogent  suggestions. 

For  a  starter,  it  would  shake  loose  the  old 
concept  that  college  and  university  should 
follow  secondary-school  education  In  unin- 
terrupted progression. 

Keeping  open  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  students  of  all  ages,  with  equal 
access  to  degree-producing  programs  at  any 
time  In  their  lives,  Is  recommended  as  a 
basic  renovation. 

So,  too.  Is  recognition  that  a  formal  routine 
of  classroom  lecture  and  prescribed  "home- 
work" is  at  best  a  limited  means  of  becoming 
educated. 

Value  should  be  given  to  work  experience 
and  Independent  study. 
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A^  postscript,  it  might  be  added  that,  for 
all  the  prescribed  remedies,  none  really  gets 
at  tlie  basic  malady  extant  in  so-called 
higher  education  loday. 
'This  is  the  continued  attempt  to  Ir.gest 
gre.it  iiiini'oers  of  students  Into  cicidemic 
programs  for  which  they  are  unsuited  by 
ability  or  Inclinatl-n, 

Mariual  and  technical  training  lias  been 
sorely  neglected  in  this  cour.try. 

Given  higher  status  it  could  absorb  many 
youths  into  a  rewarding  and  contributive 
life  without  the  frustrations  that  go  witli 
trying  to  progress  by  the  warped  standards 
of  status  that  have  been  allowed  to  evolve 
out  of  so-called  "higher  learning." 
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TELEPHONES  FOR  RURAL  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


THE  LOST  TRIBE  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  joined  46  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  sponsoring  a  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  220,  calling  upon 
President  Nixon  to  take  afHrmative  ac- 
tion to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
vise it.s  official  policies  concerning  the 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Tho  oppressive  conditions  under  which 
Jevvs  ill  the  Soviet  Union  are  forced  to 
live  have  been  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  me  ever  since  they  were  dramatically 
broufht  to  our  attention  last  year  with 
the  trial  and  ."^entencmg  of  nine  Jews  in 
Leningrad  for  allegedly  planning  to  hi- 
jack an  airplane  in  an  attempt  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  Soviet  officials,  apparently 
induced  by  world  opinion,  did  commute 
the  death  sentences  of  the  nine  "hijack- 
ers," the  continuing  persecution  and  re- 
pression which  the  Soviet  Jews  are  ex- 
periencing have  not  abated.  It  appears 
that  the  more  than  3  million  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  undergoing  an  or- 
ganized and  purposeful  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  extinguish 
their  Jewish  culture  and  religion  and  as 
a  result  they  are  very  well  in  danger  of 
becoming  what  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  termed  as  "the  lost  tribe  of  Israel." 

Estimates  are  that  300,000  or  more 
Jews  have  applied  for  exit  visas  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  also  know  that  upon 
taking  this  action  they  are  being  sub- 
jected to  Increased  pressures  and  harass- 
ment. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  two  ladies  who  were  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  tell  firsthand  of  the 
vicious  discrimination  against  Soviet 
Jews  and  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish 
identity  and  religion  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. They  stated  that  the  only  thing 
which  influences  the  Soviets  and  win 
help  the  Jews  in  that  country  is  world 
opinion. 

Therefore,  I  am  cosponsoring  this  res- 
olution and  urging  the  House  to  act  af- 
firmatively thereon  in  order  that  our 
President  and  other  world  leaders,  in- 
cluding the  Soviets,  will  know  of  the 
Congress'  earnest  concern  and  plea  for 
more  humane  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
people  by  the  Russian  Government,  in- 
cluding relaxation  of  emigration  policies 
for  those  desiring  to  leave  the  country. 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives approved  by  a  large  margin  a  bill 
to  set  up  a  new  financing  source  for  tele- 
phone systems  to  serve  rural  areas  of 
this  Nation.  I  supported  that  measure 
because  it  is  an  excellent  bill  that  de- 
served the  support  that  it  received. 

The  issues  concerning  that  bill  are 
not  new.  The  question  was — Were  we 
willing  to  enact  legislation  beneficial  to 
rural  America?  The  bill,  H.R.  7,  provides 
for  self-help  to  people  of  rural  America 
that  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  The 
bill  provides,  not  for  a  loan,  not  for  a 
grant,  but  for  an  investment — an  invest- 
ment in  a  rural  telephone  bank  which  Is 
an  inve.'=tment  in  our  country.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment in  ourselves. 

I  want  to  briefly  answer  some  of  the 
arguments  that  were  advanced  against 
the  bill  v/hen  it  was  being  debated  on 
the  House  floor.  The  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  'Mr.  Goodling)  ,  submitted 
certain  figures  in  support  of  his  conten- 
tion thit  tlie  REA  systems  have  cost  the 
Government  large  sums  of  money  and 
continue  to  be  a  burden,  with  recent 
loans  reaching  a  per  capita  cost  of  $1,461 
per  consumer.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania stated  the  cost  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  so  large  that  computed  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  is  accumulat- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $38,000  per  minute.  I 
agree  that  such  mathematical  computa- 
tions are  sliocking,  traumatic  and  stag- 
gering to  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
man. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  staggering 
proportions  of  the  national  debt  are  not 
caused  by  or  directly  related  to  the  Fed- 
eral funding  of  the  REA  and  RTA  sys- 
tems. The  fact  is  that  if  the  Federal  ex- 
p)enditures  were  all  made  with  the  equal 
experiences  of  financial  return — in  the 
same  measure  of  sound  fiscal  wisdom 
equal  to  the  Investments  in  the  REA  and 
RTA  systems  this  country  would  be  sub- 
stantially free  of  debt  by  all  reasonable 
and  acceptable  standards  of  public  ac- 
counting. The  history  of  the  REIA  pro- 
grams are  almost  entirely  free  of  default 
and  financial  disaster.  In  all  or  most  all 
insTtances  the  borrowers  have  a  record  of 
advance  pajnnent  on  indebtedness.  It  Ls 
a  record — a  commendable  record  of  per- 
formance with  a  superb  benefit-cost  ratio 
in  public  financing. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill.  H.R.  7,  pro- 
vide for  an  actual  purchase  of  stock  in  a 
bank  with  a  guarantee  of  2  percent  re- 
turn on  the  investment.  To  those  who 
have  historically  objected  to  2-percent 
money  to  rural  America  in  support  of 
the  REA  and  RTA  systems — and  to  all 
of  them.  I  ask,  how  much  interest  does 
the  Government  receive  on  grants  to  the 
great  urban  centers  of  this  country? 
What  comparative  analysis  have  you 
made  on  a  cost-benefit  basis? 

While  I  supported  the  establishment 
of  this  new  supplemental  source  of  fl- 
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nancing  for  the  rural  telephone  cooper- 
atives of  this  Nation  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  establishment  of  this  new 
credit  source  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  excuse  or  rationale  to  phase  out 
or  limit  the  present  2-percent  loan  pro- 
gram for  those  providing  telephone  serv- 
ice in  the  rural  areas. 

In  South  Dakota,  providing  modem 
telephone  service  is  a  costly  business.  In 
the  more  sparsely  populated  areas  of  my 
State  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  mile  of 
telephone  line  to  serve  just  one  cus- 
tomer. Tl-ie  typical  rural  telephone  sys- 
tem has  two  customers  per  mile.  This 
low  density  of  consumers,  coupled  with 
the  hazards  of  severe  winters,  makes  it 
much  more  costly  for  South  Dakota  ru- 
ral telephone  systems  to  provide  service 
than  is  the  case  in  almost  all  of  the 
other  States. 

OflScials  of  these  telephone  coopera- 
tives have  emphasized  to  me  that  unless 
they  put  into  effect  substantially  in- 
creased rates  that  they  must  continue  to 
have  the  2-percent  loan  program  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  farm  families  of  South  Dakota 
cannot  afford  any  increase  in  their  oper- 
ating costs.  A  telephone  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  not  only  for  farm  operation 
and  management,  but  in  times  of  crisis. 
It  is  critical,  therefore,  that  the  2-per- 
cent loan  program  be  continued  for 
these  spars.:>ly  populated  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Establishment  of  this  new  credit 
source  for  those  better  qualified  to  pay 
higher  interest  rates  will  make  possible 
use  of  these  2-percent  loans  under  the 
existing  program  for  systems  less  quali- 
fied to  pay  these  higher  interest  rates — 
such  as  all  of  the  systems  serving  rural 
South  Dakota. 


THE  NEW  VOLUNTEER  AGENCY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
design  for  voluntary  action  presented 
Congress  by  President  Nixon  provides 
all  Americans  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  our  Nation's  search  for  the 
quality  life.  His  proposal  is  both  ideal- 
istic, in  that  it  will  appeal  to  a  spirit  of 
selfless  public  service,  and  it  is  also  prac- 
tical in  that  it  appeals  to  a  natural 
American  impulse  to  get  things  done.  In 
that  sense,  the  new  volimteer  agency  is 
xmiquely  American. 

We  can  be  confident  that  such  an 
agency  will  work.  We  have  seen  that 
Americans  by  the  thousands  will  leave 
these  shores  and  spend  2  years  and  more 
to  help  others.  We  can  surely  expect  that 
many  more  thousands  will  help  other 
Americans. 

Until  now,  all  that  has  been  lacking 
has  been  the  superstructure  to  support 
a  desire  to  be  of  service.  With  his  pro- 
posal for  a  new  volunteer  agency,  the 
President  has  offered  a  way  of  turning 
that  desire  into  action.  I  believe  Ameri- 
cans are  eager  to  answer  his  call. 
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THE  BIA  AND  URBAN  INDIANS: 
TIME  TO  END  THE  "HANDS  OFF" 
POLICY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  spends  over 
$1.8  million  to  operate  a  65-man  ofiSce 
in  Minneapolis.  This  rather  sizable  ex- 
penditure benefits  very  few  of  the  10,000 
American  Indians  living  in  the  Minneap- 
olis-St.  Paul  area,  however,  because  of 
the  Bureau's  refusal  to  aid  "nonrelo- 
cated"  urban  Indians. 

The  BIA  claims  that  the  only  func- 
tion of  its  Minneapolis  office  is  to  over- 
see the  operation  of  reservation  programs 
in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan.  Unless  a  Minneapolis  Indian 
has  recently  been  relocated  to  the  city 
by  the  BIA,  the  Minneapolis  office  staff  is 
not  authorized  to  help  him  find  a  job  or 
a  home  or  to  put  him  in  touch  with  other 
local  Eigencles  that  can  help  him  adjust 
to  city  living. 

This  same  story  can  be  repeated  in  Chi- 
cago, in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  more  than  20 
other  cities  where  the  Bureau  maintains 
an  area  office  or  an  employment  assist- 
ance office. 

Now  that  close  to  half  of  tWs  coun- 
try's 900,000  American  Indians  live  in 
cities,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  reassess  this  "reser- 
vation only"  policy. 

Off-reservation  Indians  do  not  need 
or  expect  to  receive  the  same  Bureau 
services  available  to  Indians  living  on 
trust  land  but  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
ignored  entirely  by  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  encouraged  them  to  come  to 
the  cities  in  the  first  place.  Certain  Bu- 
reau services  can  and  should  be  made 
available  to  all  urban  Indians — particu- 
larly In  those  communities  like  Minneap- 
olis where  the  BIA  already  operates  a 
local  office. 

Recently  I  wrote  to  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  Morton  outlining  a  plan  for  new 
urban  resource  centers  to  be  operated  by 
the  BIA.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  that 
letter  with  my  remarks : 

HOUBS    or    RXFKZSZNTATIVZS, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  18,  1971. 
Mr.  RooxRS  MosTON, 

Secretary,     Department     of     the     Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sxcbktart:  Now  that  the  Bureau 
of  IndlaJi  Affairs  Is  likely  to  be  reorganized, 
I  want  to  iirge  you  to  reconsider  the  Bureau's 
relationship  to  off-reservation  Indians. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Bureau's  traditional 
policy  oX  limiting  Its  services  to  those  Indians 
living  on  or  near  Indian  land  held  In  trust 
by  the  federal  government  As  you  know, 
however,  there  Is  no  legal  basis  for  this 
poUcy.  With  the  exception  of  some  ambigu- 
ous language  In  a  1951  Senate  appropriations 
report,  no  congreeslonal  mandate  spisclflcally 
restricts  Bureau  services  to  reservation  areas. 

The  Bxireau  claims  that  Its  mission  Is  to 
serve  only  reservation  Indians  but,  In  fact. 
It  does  aid  non-reeervatlon  Indians  through 
the  employment  assistance  and  adult  voca- 
tional training  programs.  Thvis,  the  first  link 
to  trust  land  has  already  been  broken. 

I  can  appreciate  your  department's  concern 
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about  the  development  of  a  major  new  urban 
program  that  would  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  Bureau's  budget.  There  axe  ways, 
however,  that  the  Bureau  can  extend  aid  to 
off-reservation  Indians  without  a  major  In- 
crease in  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds 

In  Minneapolis,  the  Bureau  maintains  an 
area  office  that  oversees  the  operation  of  Bu- 
reau programs  In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Michigan.  This  office  has  a  staff  of  65  and 
an  annual  budget  of  $1.8  million. 

The  Minneapolis  area  office  has  always  been 
a  sorepolnt  with  the  10.000  American  Indians 
who  live  in  the  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul  area. 
Unless  they  have  recently  been  relocated  to 
the  city  by  the  BIA,  these  Indians  are  not 
technically  eligible  to  receive  services  from 
the  Minneapolis  office. 

The  distinction  between  a  "relocated"  and 
a  "non-relocated"  Indian  Is  In  part  artificial, 
however.  Even  the  former  area  director  has 
admitted  that  non-relocaied  Indians  can 
"sneak  in  the  back  door"  from  time  to  time 
to  see  the  employment  counselors. 

According  to  the  reorganization  plan  an- 
nounced by  former  Secretary  Hlckel  In  No- 
vember, the  ten  area  offices  including  the 
one  In  Minneapolis  will  be  revamped.  These 
regional  agencies  will  no  longer  have  direct 
authority  over  reservation  programs.  Instead, 
they  will  become  technical  service  centers  for 
BIA  programs  that  operate  at  the  grass  roots 
level . 

If  the  Bureau  still  Intends  to  Implement 
the  reorganization  plan,  this  would  be  an 
Ideal  time  to  establish  an  urban  resources 
center  in  the  Minneapolis  area  office. 

This  center  could  serve  several  Important 
functions : 

It  could  provide  technical  assistance  to 
urban  Indian  organizations  that  are  develop- 
ing a  virtde  range  of  housing,  employment 
and  recreation  projects. 

It  could  assist  an  area-wide  Indian  co- 
ordinating organization  such  as  the  Urban 
Indian  Federation  of  Minnesota. 

It  could  provide  direct  service  staff  to  ex- 
pand the  employment,  housing  and  legal  aid 
programs  operated  by  private  Indian  orga- 
nizations in  the  MinneapoUs-St.  Paul  area. 

This  re-orientation  of  the  area  office  could 
occur  with  little  or  no  Increase  in  Its  budget. 
Currently  the  office  has  a  staff  of  15  em- 
ployment counselors  housed  In  a  downtown 
office  building.  It  seems  only  reasonable  that 
these  counselors  be  assigned  to  the  Indian 
centers  In  the  Indian  neighborhoods. 

Now  that  the  office  may  no  longer  have 
direct  authority  over  reservation  programs, 
some  of  the  65-man  staff  could  be  freed  to 
help  the  Indian  groups  prepare  funding 
applications  for  other  pubUc  and  private 
agencies. 

Many  of  us  were  extremely  pleased  with 
the  new  new  concern  for  urban  Indians  ex- 
pressed In  President  Nixon's  July  8  message 
to  Congress.  The  new  urban  social  services 
program  proposed  by  President  Nixon  is  an 
Important  step  forward.  The  seven  new  cen- 
ters to  be  funded  through  this  program  are 
now  being  developed  under  the  direction  of 
a  federal  Inter-agency  team  in  Washington. 

I  know  that  the  Minneapolis  area  office 
could  play  a  useful  role  In  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Minneapolis  center.  Similar  as- 
sistance could  be  given  in  the  six  other  cit- 
ies— particularly  in  coordinating  the  new 
centers  with  reservation-based  programs. 

Creation  of  new  BIA  urban  resources  cen- 
ters oould  flu  a  particularly  Important  need 
in  those  oommunltles  where  BIA  field  offices 
are  now  located  but  where  the  new  model 
social  service  centers  are  not  scheduled  to 
be  established. 

I  hope  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  plan  at  some  point  during  the 
next  few  months. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Frasxb. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  Inter- 
est and  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
national  health  insurance  has  generated 
a  lot  of  comment  from  many  directions. 
Among  the  most  knowledgeable  in  this 
field  is  Sam  Pollock,  who  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  labor  movement  and 
has  been  deeply  involved  in  developing 
meaningful  group  practice  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Pollock  is  a  constituent  living  in 
my  congressional  district  upon  whom  I 
have  depended  for  counsel  and  advice  In 
my  work  on  this  critical  subject  In  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  this  House  a 
fine  article  on  "Prepaid  Group  Health 
Practice"  written  by  Mr.  Pollock  which 
was  printed  recently. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

Unions  Pave  thb  Wat:  PaxPAm  Qbocp 
Health  Peactici: 

(By  Sam  Pollock) 

In  health  care  the  United  States'  position 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  advanced  Indus- 
trial nations  Is  poor  and  getting  worse. 

If  such  a  statement  about  the  richest  na- 
tlon  In  the  world  seems  unbelievable,  the 
facts  show  otherwise.  People  In  15  other  in- 
dustrial coimtrles  live  longer.  The  U.S.  ranks 
14th  in  Infant  mortality.  Indices  of  overall 
health  care  in  the  world  show  that  the  US. 
has  dropped  below  at  least  six  countries  and 
Is  likely  to  slip  four  notches  within  five  years. 

These  figures  are  a  part  of  the  alarm  cur- 
rently being  sounded  by  national  health 
agencies,  medical  schools  and  concerned  pro- 
fessionals. The  state  of  the  nation's  health 
service  is  also  the  concern  of  trade  unions, 
consumer  groups,  and  other  Institutions 
which  have  taken  on  the  Job  of  making  some 
sense  out  of  America's  non-system  of  medi- 
cine. 

We  don't  like  to  be  16th  or  14th — or  even 
second.  When  the  Russians  seemed  to  have 
an  edge  on  us  in  space  exploration,  we  threw 
all  our  resources  Into  the  race  for  the  first 
foothold  on  the  moon.  In  the  arms  race  com- 
petition where  every  human  being  can  now 
be  bombed  to  death  several  times  over,  we 
stand  second  to  none  In  weaponry  produc- 
tion. 

The  American  people,  during  the  past  few 
years,  have  developed  a  new  sense  of  prior- 
ities. Paced  with  day-by-day  experiences  of 
polluted  air  and  water,  urban  decay,  and 
poorer  health  service  which  ironically  c^JSts 
more  each  year,  the  American  people  are  be- 
ginning to  place  greater  importance  upon 
these  Issues. 

While  the  American  Medical  Association 
fioods  waiting  rooms  with  literature  calling 
us  lucky  to  have  escaped  the  "regimented" 
health  service  of  other  lands,  organizations 
more  attentive  to  reality  strive  hungrily  for 
a  small  measure  of  the  "regimentation."'  Al- 
most anything  seems  preferable  to  the  pam- 
pered and  cherished  chaos  that  forces  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  more  for  medical  care  than  any 
other  people,  with  tangible  benefits  running 
far  behind.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  spent  870  billion  or  more 
for  health  service  during  1970. 

What's  being  done  to  prohibit  an  approach- 
ing health  blackout?  The  Insurance  industry, 
including  Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cross,  while 
showing  more  awareness  of  the  problem  is 
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moving  at  an  oxcart  pace  to  deal  with  the 
crisis. 

Trade  unions  are  assuming  a  major  role 
in  attempting  to  drag  organized  medicine 
into  the  world  of  Today.  More  and  more  doc- 
tors are  Joining  In  the  effort  for  a  better 
health  care  delivery  system.  At  the  bargain- 
ing table  more  unions  are  negotiating  for 
dual  choice,  where  the  alternate  to  Insurance 
is  prepaid  group  practice  direct  service  plans. 
Long  aware  that  gains  won  in  negotia- 
tions may  be  torn  apart  in  the  cost-of-living 
stampede,  with  hospital-medical  costs  pac- 
ing the  Inflationary  gallop,  unions  began  de- 
manding agreements  which  yielded  more 
than  a  few  perishable  raises  In  pay.  Early 
breakthroughs  included  a  program  of  em- 
plover-paid  hospital  Insiu-ance.  That  helped 
to  initiate  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 

Organized  medicine  fought  that  Idea  at 
first.  When  It  finally  accepted  the  Idea,  It 
then  virtually  took  It  over.  The  Blues  be- 
cfune  a  simple  system  for  paying  hospital 
and  medical  bUls.  Medical  costs,  however, 
continued  to  soar  as  did  Insurance  premiums 
and  the  amounts  billed  patients  above  cover- 
age levels. 

Although  few  Americans  paid  actual  cash 
for  their  $100-a-day  hospital  beds,  adequate 
health  care  was  still  a  long  way  from  realiza- 
tion. The  Blues  maintained  no  control  over 
fees.  In  some  ways  even  causing  them  to  rise 
from  higher  assured  bases.  The  average  fam- 
ily could  111  afford  services  which  were  not 
covered. 

Better  answers  were  still  needed.  A  few 
unions  began  to  negotiate  contracts  that 
established  health  care  and  diagnostic  plans 
around  health  centers  funded  by  employer 
contributions.  Among  the  pioneers  were 
Amalgamated  Local  88  in  St.  Louis,  Local  100 
in  Chicago,  Local  195  in  Philadelphia  as 
well  as  local  unions  In  other  national  unions. 
Most  significant  was  the  health  program 
of  Henry  Kaiser  to  provide  medical  care  to 
his  employes  on  the  West  Coast  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  Kaiser  pro- 
gram grew  into  a  full -service,  prepaid  health 
plan  with  well-staffed  health  centers  com- 
plete with  hospital  and  surgical  facilities. 
The  program  now  serves  the  community  on 
a  non-profit  basis. 

This  new  group  prepaid  health  concept 
was  quickly  and  strongly  promoted  by 
unions.  The  Amalgamated 's  Meat  Cutters 
District  Union  427  sparked  the  formation 
of  the  Community  Health  Foundation  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio  where  such  a  health  program 
went  into  operation  In  the  summer  of  1964. 
The  labor  sponsored  and  founded  Com- 
munity Health  Foundation  of  Cleveland 
opened  Its  membership  to  the  community  at 
large.  It  grew  to  a  membership  of  33,000. 
In  1969,  CHF  reached  out  for  national  Iden- 
tity in  merger  with  the  Kaiser  Health  Poim- 
datlon  organization.  This  further  stimulated 
growth,  bringing  new  facilities  and  economic 
resources.  Now,  following  Kaiser's  California 
lead.  Cleveland's  Community  Health  Foun- 
dation is  establishing  Its  own  hospitals  In 
a  move  to  offer  total  medical  service.  The 
first  such  hospital  located  in  Northwest  Ohio 
now  provides  a  full  array  of  services  for  acute 
care. 

What  la'jor  started  Is  snowballing  Into  a 
force  that  may  effectively  break  the  American 
health  barrier.  It  may  turn  back  the  trend 
which  has  placed  the  United  States  among 
the  less  favored  advanced  nations  in  health 
care. 

Since  1953.  as  a  restilt  of  a  merger  between 
Labor's  Health  Association  and  the  Group 
Health  Association  along  with  the  emergence 
of  the  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
the  advocates  of  prepaid  group  practice  were 
in  a  position  to  speak  with  a  united  voice. 
Labor  assumed  a  key  role  by  merging  Its 
lonely  identity  into  a  broader  consumer  com- 
munity movement. 
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Already  several  Amalgamated  local  unions 
are  in  the  development  stage  toward  estab- 
lishing prepaid  group  health  service  pro- 
grams. They  are  Locals  590  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  328  in  Providence,  R.I..  and  448  In 
Phoenix,  Ariz  A  number  of  Amalgamated 
Locals  on  the  West  Coast  are  already  enrolled 
in  the  Kaiser  Foundation  plan. 

Insurance  companies,  once  thought  to  have 
a  vested  Interest  In  the  old  Inefficiencies,  have 
now  begun  making  seriotis  studies  of  the 
successful  prepaid  group  health  programs  on 
the  West  Coast,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere. 
They  conclude  that  health  Is  what  Investors 
call  a  "growth  Industry." 

The  day  when  a  medic  took  his  professional 
life  in  his  hands  If  he  entered  group  practice 
is  fading  fast.  Even  the  entrenched  AMA  Is 
resjxsndlng  under  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 
While  their  ancient  association  rushes  In 
with  a  "national  he€ilth  program"  of  its  own 
(a  Tax-credit  ploy  which  would  actually  do 
nothing  to  upset  the  existing  fee-for-servlce, 
solo  practice,  non-system  beyond  making 
sure  the  government  paid  doctor  bills  for 
the  poor),  individual  doctors  recognize  the 
pressure  to  modernize.  They  collect  in  "medi- 
cal center"  buildings,  spreading  their  various 
specialties  along  the  sterile  white  to  pastel 
corridors.  Down  the  hall  you  can  find  an 
internist,  a  colleague  who  works  on  heart, 
another  who  knows  genitourinary  problems, 
and  so  on.  But  each  doctor  Is  king  of  the 
domain;  each  still  bills  on  a  fee-for-servlce 
basis. 

If  you  are  rich,  or  at  least  well-to-do,  you 
share  the  great  American  dream  of  a  personal 
doctor-patient  relationship,  provided  you 
don't  try  to  call  your  doctor  before  1  pjn., 
after  5  p.m.,  Wednesday  afternoon,  or  any 
time  Sunday. 

Under  group  practice,  however,  every  mem- 
ber has  full  access  to  medical  service  24- 
hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  year.  Although 
each  family  chooses  Its  own  doctor  from 
among  the  many  in  the  group,  every  specialty 
is  at  the  member's  disposal. 

More  than  that,  the  member  Is  encouraged 
to  come  In  for  regular  physical  checkups. 
Thus,  Instead  of  catching  patients  only  at  the 
peak  of  emergency,  group  practitioners  ap- 
prehend troubles  and  correct  them  early.  The 
result  is  patients  who,  although  they  have 
round-the-clock  access  to  medical  and  hoe- 
pltal  .services,  actually  use  those  services  no 
more  than  the  average  American.  This  is 
an  effective  answer  to  those  who  argue  that 
if  medical  care  were  available  on  simple  de- 
mand, doctors  and  their  facilities  would  be 
swamped  with  hypochondriacs  and  m&llgners. 
Not  only  are  top-rated  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  technicians  changing  to  group 
practice;  even  some  long-held  bastions  of 
medical  conservatism  have  become  aware  of 
the  need. 

American  industrial  leaders  who  have  had 
to  solve  their  own  problems  in  the  heat  of 
competition  are  getting  tired  of  making 
ap)Ologies  for  an  Industry  growing  fat  and 
inefficient  in  a  non-oompetltlve  setting 

Fortune  Magazine,  long  cherished  by  the 
business  leadership,  recently  broke  an  article 
indicting  the  medical  establishment  for  de- 
livering only  a  fraction  of  its  capability. 
Fortune  went  out  of  its  way  to  hall  group 
practice  as  the  hope  of  the  future. 

But  change  oomes  slowly.  The  AMA,  par- 
ticularly the  affiliated  local  societies,  con- 
tinue to  resist  and  most  doctors,  whatever 
their  personal  feelings,  are  loath  to  rock  the 
AMA  boat. 

The  burden  rests  where  it  did  20  years 
ago,  with  consumer  organizations  willing  to 
apply  the  needed  pressure.  That's  labor's 
challenge. 

Of  unions  answering  the  challenge,  none 
are  more  vocal  or  active  than  the  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters.  In  Its  22nd  General  Con- 
vention, the  Amalgamated  passed  a  resolu- 
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tlon  e::dorsiug  'the  Group  Health  Association 
of  America's  project  to  expand  and  develop 
group  health  prepayment  plans"  smd  pledg- 
ing support  to  GHAA's  drives  for  federal  and 
private  fimds  to  Implement  Its  program.  It 
also  supports  meaningful  National  Health 
Insurance  legislation. 

The  resolution  called  for  five  steps  to  en- 
courage local  tinlons  as  well  as  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  to  cooperate  with  group  health 
movements  and,  where  such  movements  do 
not  exist,  to  help  organize  them.  Above  all, 
the  Locals  are  asked  to  press  for  group  health 
through  collective  bargaining,  at  least  giving 
members  options  in  the  selection  of  health 
plan  coverage 

The  myths  about  the  excellence  of  Amer- 
ican medical  oare  are  still  passed  au-ound,  but 
they  are  effectively  challenged  now  by  truth 
which  has  grown  angry.  The  American  medi- 
cal care  fee  for  service  non -system  Itself  is 
now  waiting  in  the  out-patient  room  for  a 
remedy  and  the  American  public  is  the  doc- 
tor. The  problem  has  been  diagnosed  and 
a  cure  proptosed.  Action  Is  now  needed. 


THE  SELLING  OP  THE  PENTAGON 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISLANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  promised  I 
would  expose  the  CBS  handling  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  discredited  program, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

There  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  say 
other  than  to  show  you  what  they  did. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  transcript  as  sent  by  CBS  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  yesterday  afternoon 
with  the  most  impressive  stamp,  "un- 
corrected proof." 

My  observation  of  that  classification, 
"uncorrected  proof,"  is  that  it  is  designed 
to  carry  the  impression  that  CBS  Is  try- 
ing to  give  out  the  facts  without  altering 
them. 

Lt  me  show  you  how  they  cut  me  up. 
First  I  will  insert  that  portion  of  the  CSB 
"uncorrected  copy"  transcript  which  will 
give  you  verbatin  quotes  of  the  section 
dealing  with  me. 

Then  I  will  insert  the  complete  trans- 
cript of  the  interview  I  had  with  CBS 
news  in  toto,  and  this,  too,  is  an  "uncor- 
rected copy." 

You  will  note  how  they  "edited"  my 
remarks.  A  better  description  would  be 
how  they  "gutted"  my  remarks.  The  por- 
tions which  were  edited  out  are  in  italic 
in  the  full  transcript. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  that  part,  and 
it  becomes  obvious  why  they  deleted  it. 
and  that  is  because  it  destroys  their  house 
of  sand. 

After  reading  the  two  versions,  you  can 
well  understand  why  CBS  is  crying  now. 
As  you  read,  you  can  picture  CBS  with 
jelly  on  its  face  and  its  hand  in  the  cookie 
jar. 

What  more  proof  of  perfidy  Is  needed? 

The  script  follows : 

Script  No.  1 

After  the  rebroadcast  tonight  of  CBS  Re- 
ports: "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  CBS 
News  presented  statements  by  tliree  critics 
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of  the  broadcast,  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird 
and  House  Armed  Services  Committee  Chair- 
man P.  Edward  H6bert  (D.,  La.)  and  one  by 
CBS  News  President  Richard  S.  Salant.  Fol- 
lowing Is  a  transcript  of  the  statements  as 
broadcast  on  the  CBS  Television  Network: 

Roger  Mudd.  The  next  20  minutes  are  by 
viray  of  postscript  to  the  broadcast  you  have 
just  se«n.  The  reaction  to  the  original  pres- 
entation of  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  on 
CBS,  February  23,  was  Immediate  and  na- 
tionwide. Phone  calls,  mall  and  telegram  re- 
sponse were  unusually  high — and  predomi- 
nantly favorable.  Reactions  of  the  profes- 
sional television  critics  were  even  more  so. 
However,  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
verse criticism — much  of  It  sharp  and 
angry — and  some  of  It  from  high  places. 
Since  we  decided.  In  the  public  Interest,  to 
rebroadcast  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,  we 
have  decided  It  would  be  appropriate,  too,  to 
broadcast  and  rebroadcast  the  most  notable 
official  criticism  and,  briefly,  the  CBS  re- 
sponse to  It.  The  most  prominent  critics  have 
been  Vice  President  Agnew,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird  and  P.  Edward  Hebert, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed.  Services  Com- 
mittee. Bob  Schieffer  Interviewed  Hubert  on 
the  CBS  Morning  News. 

ScHiEFrEa.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  did  you 
think  of  the  program.  The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon? 

Hebert.  I  haven't  got  the  time  to  tell  you. 
I  think  It  was  the  most  horrible  thing  I"ve 
seen  In  years.  The  most — the  greatest  dis- 
service to  the  military  I've  ever  seen  on  tele- 
vision. And  I've  seen  some  pretty  bad  staff. 

Schieffer.  Why  do  you  think  It  was  so 
bad? 

Hubert.  Well,  It's  very  easy  to  tell  why 
It  wa5  so  bad.  It  was,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  professional  hatchet  Jobs,  and  a  splen- 
did professional  hatchet  Job.  For  Instance, 
this  13  an  old  technique — that  you  know  as 
well  as  I  know — this  Is  nothing  new  to  us, 
but  to  the  unsuspecting  viewer  It's  some- 
thing that  they  accept  as  being  fact. 

Schieffer.  Well.  now.  It  might  be  new  to 
ms.  so  you  Just  go  right  ahead • 

HfiBERT.  No,  I'm  sure  .  ,  .  no.  no,  you're 
well-experienced.  I  didn't  say  you're  guUty, 
I  said  you're  experienced.  Now,  what  they  did 
In  the  full  basis  of  the  film:  They  took  clips 
of  certain  things  tliat  happened,  which  were 
facts  and  did  happen.  OK  Now  that  standing 
alone  is  a  factual  thing.  But  the  script  that's 
In  the  commentator's  hands  absolutely 
destroys  what  has  Just  been  seen  by  the  use 
of  nice  little  words.  For  instance,  there's  a 
firepower  demonstration,  as  I  recall  It,  or 
something.  And  It's  a  terrific  looking  flre- 
ixjwer  thing  and  It  says.  "That's  the  way  our 
wars  are  being  fought" — I'm  recalling  from 
memory — "That's  the  way  oui-  v;ars  are  being 
fought  but  not  la  front  of  grandstands." 
Why,  that  little  word,  that's  a  very  cute 
word.  The  use  of  these  little  v,-ords  and 
Innuendoes  are  the  things  that  are  the 
vicious,  the  devious  things.  And  that's  what 
I  objected  to  For  instance,  they  presented 
me — In  the  clip  on  me — that  clip  was 
obtained  under  false  representation  it  was  to 
be  used  as  a  POW  documentary.  And  It  turns 
up  here,  in  this  film  as  though  the  Pentagon 
had  used  me  as  a  patsy  to  take  major  rowe. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pentagon  didn't 
even  know  this  film  was  boing  made.  The 
film  was  part  of  a  show — and  I  use  the  word 
"show"  ndvisedly— for  presentation  of  a  bi- 
monthly program  that  I've  had  In  New 
Orleans  over  WWL  for  years  and  years  and 
years — and  WWL  pays  for  it.  The  Pentagon 
doesn't  pay  for  It.  The  station  pays  for  It,  as 
a  public  service.  And  they  extracted  this  to 
make  it  l^ck — and  the  words  they  use  there, 
the  commentator  reading  the  script  handed 
to  him,  savo.  In  effect, — again,  I  can't  quote 
verbatim  because  I  d->nt  have  the  script  in 
front  cf  me,  but  he  does  say  this:  "Then  In 
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turn  the  Pentagon  gets  pro-Pentagon  poli- 
ticians and  makes  war  heroes  available  to 
them."  Now,  this  la  the  damnest  He  and  the 
damnest  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  that 
I've  ever  seen  And  it  Is  a  misrepresentation. 
Tliai's  what  I  object  to.  And  this  Is  true 
through  the  wnolc  film. 

Schieffer.  Well,  is  there  a  propaganda 
machine  over  there  these  days.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Is  there  a  Pentagon  propaganda 
machine,  you  said  you  found  one  one  time. 
Is  It  still  operating? 

HfiBERT.  I  think  the  Pentagon  Is  trying  to 
sell  the  best  bill  of  goods  it  can.  And,  what 
do  you  want  them  to  sell,  Communism?  Do 
you  want  the.se  people  to  go  over  there  and 
tell    you   that   Hanoi's   right? 

Schieffer.  Mr.  Chairman,  you're  not  try- 
ing to  tell  me,  are  you,  that  this  documen- 
tary, the  making  of  this  documentary,  was 
an  un-American  act  that  was  performed,  this 
documentary,  do  you? 

HUBERT.  Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  however 
done,  cOiisciously  or  unconsciously,  delib- 
erately. It  is  one  of  the  nioet  un-American 
things  I've  ever  seen  on  the  .screen — on  the 
tube.  I'm  not  saying  they  did  this  delib- 
erately. I  can't  read  a  man's  conscience.  I 
can't  know  what's  in  a  man's  mind.  I'm  not 
saying  that.  All  I  can  do  Is  Judge  the  product. 
And  the  product  was  a  non-American  activ- 
ity. That's  what  I'm  saying.  (End  of  Hubert 
begment ) 
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Script  2 

Voice  of  John  Hart  at  beginning  of  broad- 
cast.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
going  to  say  what  he  didn't  like  about  a 
broadcast  that  CBS  put  on  recently  on  the 
Pentagon. 

Bob  Schieffer  talked  yesterday  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Edv,-ard  Hdbert.  The  subject  was  the 
CBS  news  report  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." Hebert  did  not  like  it. 

Schieffer.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  did  you 
think  of  the  program,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon?" 

Hebert.  I  haven't  got  time  to  tell  you.  I 
think  It  was  the  most  horrible  thing  I  have 
seen  In  years,  and  the  greatest  disservice  to 
the  military  I've  seen  on  television — and  I've 
seen  some  pretty  bad  stuff. 

Schieffer.  Why  do  you  think  it  was  so 
bad? 

H*;bert.  Well.  It  was  very  easy  to  tell  why  It 
was  so  bad.  I  think  It  was  one  of  the  most 
professional  hatchet  jobs — and  a  splendid 
professional  hatchet  Job.  For  Instance — this 
Is  an  old  technique  that  you  know  as  well  as 
I  know — this  Is  nothing  new  to  us.  but  to  the 
unsuspecting  viewer,  it's  something  they  ac- 
cept as  being  fact. 

Schieffer.  It  mlsht  be  new  to  me.  so  you 
Just  go  right  ahead. 

Hebtrt.  No.  no.  no,  you're  well  experienced. 
I  didn't  say  you  are  guilty,  I  said  you  are 
cKperlenccd.  Now,  what  th^y  did  In  the 
whole  ba.sls  of  the  film,  they  took  cllp>s  of 
certain  things  that  happened,  which  were 
facts  and  did  happon  Okay,  Now.  that  stand- 
in;:  alone.  Is  a  f.ictual  thing,  but  the  script 
that's  1)1  the  commentator's  hands  absolute- 
ly destroys  v/hat  ihey  have  just  been  seeing 
by  use  of  nice  lUtle  words.  For  Instance, 
there's  a  fire  power  demonsTration.  as  I 
recall  It.  or  something,  and  It's  a  terrific 
looking  fire  power  thing.  "That's  the  way  our 
wars  are  Doing  fought  "  (I'm  recalling  from 
memorv'  i .  "That's  the  way  our  wars  are  be- 
inc-  foug'nt,  but  not  in  frcnt  of  grandstands." 
Why  now.  that's  a  very  cute  word.  The  use 
of  these  little  words  ajid  Innuendos  are  the 
things  that  are  the  vlc'ous.  the  devious 
things — and  that's  what  I  obj(>ctf-d  to.  For 
inst.uice.  thoy  presented  ine.  in  the  clip  on 
me.  Tliat  clip  was  obtained,  under  false 
rcprecentailon,  from  my  office  here.  It  was 
obtained  under  the  repretentEtioii  that  it 


was  to  be  Hoed  as  a  POW  documentary  and 
it  turn.s  up  here  v.\  this  film  as  though  the 
PenUigon  had  used  me  as  a  patsy  t  ,  take 
Major  Rowe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pea- 
tagon  didn't  even  know  this  film  was  being 
made.  The  film  was  part  cf  a  sJiow  (and  I 
u.^e  the  word  show,  advUecily)  for  presenta- 
tion of  a  bi-monthly  program  that  I  have 
had  in  Now  Orleans  over  WWL  for  years  and 
years  and  years.  And  WWL  pays  for  it  the 
Pentagon  don't  pay  for  it.  The  station  'pays 
for  It.  as  a  public  service.  And  they  extract- 
ed this  to  make  it  look  ...  and  the  words 
they  used  there,  the  commentator  readlne 
the  script  handed  to  him  savs,  in  effect 
(again  I  can't  quote  verbatim  as  I  don't 
have  tlie  .script  in  front  cf  n.ei  but  he  docs 
say  this,  that  in  turn  the  Pentagon  gets  pro- 
Pentagon  politicians  and  makes  war  heroes 
available  to  them  Now.  this  is  the  damnedest 
lie,  and  the  damnedest  misrepresentation  of  a 
fact  that  I've  ever  .=;een.  And  it  Is  a  misrepre- 
sentation. That's  what  I  object  to.  And  this 
is  true,  practically,  throueh  the  whole  film 

Schieffkr.  Well.  noir.  how  ,t  u  a  misrepre- 
scntation.  thovoh.  Mr.  Chatrrnan.  I  mean 
you're  known  as  a  friend  of  the  Pentaoon' 
aren't  you  f^ir?  ^     ' 

Hebert.  Why  certainly.  I'm  known  as  a 
friend,  but  I  am  also  known  as  a  critic  of  the 
Pentagon.  I'll  dare  say  there  isn't  a  man  in 
the  Congress  who's  been  more  x^ocal  in  his 
criticisvi  of  the  Pentagon.  So  don't  show 
Why  don't  they  show  both  critic  and  friend^ 
And  the  connotation  of  that  dirty,  filthy  word 
-politician,  politician".  That's  what  they 
use — thvse  kinds  of  words.  Oh.  li.-iten  mp 
It.  it,  It  arouses  me  when  I  sec  these  things 
being  done,  because  I  know  how  they  are 
done. 

Schieffer.  Well,  is  there  a  propaganda  ma- 
chine over  there  these  days.  Mr.  Chairman? 
You  say  you  found  one  one  time,  is  it  still 
operating? 

Hebert.  I  think  the  Pentagon  Is  trving  to 
sell  the  best  bill  of  goods  it  can.  Wh.at  do  ycu 
want  them  to  do,  sell  Communism?  Do  you 
want  these  people  to  go  over  there  and  tell 
you  that  Hanoi  is  right?  Do  you  want  a  man 
in  uniform  to  go  around  the  country  saying, 
"My  country  shouldn't  be  in  this  war?"  What 
do  you  want?  See.  like  I  used  the  word  "poli- 
tician," you  can  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
word  propaganda.  This  brings  mc  up  to  an- 
other thing  that  I  object  to,  in  subsequence, 
because  I  am  trying  to  keep  CBS  a  little 
honest,  if  I  can.  It's  difficult,  I  admit,  but  I 
am  doing  my  best.  Here,  they  devote  all  this 
time — all  this  time  to  denouncing  this  ne- 
farious thing  that  the  Pentagon  has  done. 
This  hornble  thing!  This  sinful,  immoral 
thing  they've  done  in  foisting  these  things 
on  the  people  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  They 
keep  saying  the  taxpayers'  money,  the  tax- 
payers' money,  the  taxpayers'  money,  paying 
for  this  so-called  propaganda.  Well,  the  CBS 
is  going  to  get  a  million,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  real  propaganda  program 
from  the  Army  in  three  months  time,  and  this 
is  propaganda,  and  justified  propaganda.  The 
Army  is  going  all  out  to  stimulate  the  all- 
voluntccr  Army — i.s  going  all  out  to  try  to 
induce  people  to  come  in  and  join  the  Army. 
It  is  going  to  set  its  best  foot  forward,  and 
the  CBS  is  going  to  get  a  million  three  hun- 
dred    thousand     dollars.     Well     now,    they 

sold. 

Schieffer.  That  means  they  are  going  to 
buy  advertising  on  CBS — is  that  what  you're 
telling  me? 

HfiBERT.  Theu  are  going  to  pay,  they  are 
going  to  pay  CBS  to  run  this  thing  that  CBS 
denounces.  Now.  I  want  to  help  CBS  keep 
their  conscience  clean,  because  I  don't  want 
to  accuse  CBS  of  putting  filthy  lucre  money 
above  their  principle.  And  it  certainly  would 
seem  to  me  it  would  be  a  reversal  if  they 
take  vioncy  and  submerge  their  principle. 
Now,  I  don't  think  those  people  want  to  do 
that. 
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ScHiETFER.  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
money,  the  program  asserted  that  the  Penta- 
gon spends  thirty  million  dollars  a  year  on 
public  relations.  They  said  there  were  some 
private  surveys  that  said  that  cost  went  even 
over  a  hundred  million  dollars.  Do  you  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Pentagon  is  spend- 
ing too  much  money?  Isn't  that  a  lot  of 
money  to  spend  .  . .7 

HfiBERT.  //  that  is  an  accurate  figure.  I  have 
no  documentation  that  it  is  an  accurate  fig- 
ure— only  the  statement  that  was  made  on 
that  CBS  program,  and  after  what  I  saw, 
then  I'd  accept  nothing  as  being  the  truth 
until  I  investigated  it  myself.  And,  inciden- 
tally, spending  that  money — you  know  that 
it  is  an  interesting  thing  (you  ought  to  know 
this  too)  ten  months  the  Pentagon  coop- 
erated with  CBS  to  put  that  show  on?  I  think 
735  manhours  of  the  Pentagon  were  used  up. 
Those  735  manhours,  if  that's  the  figure — 
arcrund  that — at  a  reasonable  rate  of  $5.00 
an  hour  (they  are  paid  by  the  taxpayer)  was 
utilized  to  contribute  to  the  program  for 
CBS,  amounting  to  93,200,  and  I  don't  think 
the  Pentagon  has  seen  a  check  yet  from  CBS 
for  that  $3,200.  It  was  perfectly  alright  for 
them  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  to  help 
CBS  put  a  program  on  that  was  going  to 
attempt  to  destroy  the  military.  But  that's 
a  different  thing,  you  know,  that's  perfectly 
alright.  I  think  they  paid  for  a  maintenance 
man  or  a  janitor,  one  day,  or  something — 
picked  up  or  bought  a  cup  of  coffee — /  don't 
know  what  they  did,  but  they  never  paid, 
never  attempted,  up  to  now,  they  may  have 
now.  Maybe  they  re-examined  their  con- 
science, but  as  of  now,  I  have  no  knowledge 
that  CBS  has  offered  to  reimburse  the  Pen- 
tagon for  any  expense  it  went  to  in  their  ten 
months  cooperation  with  CBS  to  put  on  this 
program. 

Schieffer.  Well  now,  let's  say  you  were  the 
Pentagon  public  relations  man,  or  whatever 
the  term  is  for  that  fellow  that  handles  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  CBS  came  to  you  and  said 
we  want  to  do  this  program.  Would  you  say 
don't  cooperate  ■with  themT 

HiiBERT.  Nol  I'd  cooperate.  Oh,  definitely, 
I'd  cooperate,  and  then  when  they  did  what 
they  did  to  me,  I'd  scream  to  high  heaven — 
like  I'm  screaming  now — because  of  what 
they  did  to  me.  I  cooperated  with  them  under 
false  pretense — or  rather  their  false  presen- 
tation. I  cooperated  fully.  If  they  had  used 
that  document  in  a  Prisoner  of  War  docu- 
ment— then,  alright.  But  they  did  not  do  it 
and  then  they  release  a  letter  that  my  Press 
Secretary  wrote  them  (a  cover-all)  saying  I 
told  them  they  could  use  it  in  any  way.  Sure, 
he  told  them  that — and  properly  so — in  the 
context  of  the  disc'ussion.  And  only  as  of  to- 
day I  am  releasing  the  entire  memorandum, 
whereby  my  Press  Secretary  cooperated  to 
the  extent  of  hustling  on  the  Hill  for  them 
to  get  members  of  Congress  who  had  talked 
to  prisoners  of  war.  Now,  if  he  was  talking 
to  get  them  to  talk  prisoners  of  war,  what 
do  you  think  they  .  .  .  they,  they  are  prepar- 
ing a  film  for  how  to  play  dominoes  or  how 
to  play  checkers?  They  are  talking  about 
prisoners  of  war. 

Schieffer.  And  you  are  convinced  that 
the  CBS  people  who  arranged  this  program 
came  to  you  and  just  under  false  pretenses 
got  .  .  .  but  they  didn't  tell  you  it  was 
about  a  public  relations  program. 

Hebert.  They  did  not  tell  my  Press  Secre- 
tary— /  didn't  handle  it.  My  Press  Secre- 
tary did,  and  between  the  choice  of  who's 
telling  the  truth,  I'll  take  my  Press  Secre- 
tary. 

Schieffer.  Mr,  Chairman,  you  are  not  try- 
ing to  tell  me,  are  you,  that  this  documen- 
tary, the  making  of  this  documentary,  was 
an  un-American  act,  that  was  performed — 
this  documentary,  do  you? 

Hubert,  Wittingly,  or  unwittingly — how- 
ever done — consciously  or  unconsciously — 
deliberately  or  not  deliberately — It  Is  one  of 
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the  most  un-American  things  I  have  ever 
seen  on  a  screen — on  a  tube.  I  am  not  saying 
they  did  this  deliberately.  I  can't  read  a 
man's  conscience.  I  caJi't  know  what's  in  a 
man's  mind.  I'm  not  saying  that.  All  I  can 
do  is  Judge  the  product.  And  the  product 
was  an  un-American  activity.  That's  what 
I'm  saying. 

Schieffer.  The  views  of  F.  Edw.  Hubert, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  IN  INDIANA 
AND  THE  NINTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pollu- 
tion control  is  a  major  concern  for 
Hoosiers,  I  am  often  asked:  How  are  we 
doing  in  our  efforts  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment?  In  answer  to  this 
question,  I  have  prepared  the  following 
status  report  which  briefly  suggests  the 
progress  and  the  problems,  both  state- 
wide and  within  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District: 

Indiana:   Water  Pollution 

Funding:  The  Federal  government  spent 
more  than  twice  as  much  In  Indiana  In  fiscal 
year  1970  than  it  did  In  fiscal  year  1969 
for  construction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works.  In  dollar  amounts,  the  Jump  was  from 
$5.3  million  to  $13.5  million. 

The  government  could  spend  that  much, 
however,  only  because  the  State  combined 
two  years'  appropriations  (1970  and  1971) 
Into  one.  Even  this  compression  left  Indiana 
eligible  for  only  two-thirds  of  the  $20  million 
allotted  to  it  by  the  Federal  government  for 
fiscal  yeax  1970. 

In  an  encouraging  development,  the  In- 
diana Legislature  Is  expected  to  budget  the 
full  amount — $12  million — requested  In  State 
matching  funds  by  the  State  Stream  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  for  waste  treatment  works 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and 
1973. 

Staffing:  There  are  currently  only  twenty- 
six  full-time  State  personnel  working  on 
water  pollution  control.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  has  requested  funds  for  ten  new 
positions,  but  Is  apt  to  receive  appropriations 
for  only  six  of  them.  This  reduction  of  forty 
percent  could  be  a  critical  factor  In  the  fight 
against  water  pollution. 

Quality  standards:  The  Federal  Elnvlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  announced  on 
February  25,  1971,  full  approval  of  proposed 
interstate  water  quality  standards  submitted 
by  Indiana.  Indiana  was  one  of  the  first  ten 
states  to  receive  such  approval.  These  stand- 
ards serve  as  guidelines  for  Industries  and 
municipalities  In  their  waste  treatment  ef- 
forts, and  can  be  used  by  appropriate  State 
agencies  and  the  Justice  Department  in  en- 
forcement proceedings  against  pwliuters. 

Enforcement:  Since  January,  1970,  forty- 
seven  water  pollution  control  enforcement 
actions  have  been  Initiated  by  the  State 
Stream  Pollution  Control  Board  agailnst 
twenty-five  municipalities  and  twenty-two 
Industries.  Of  these  sixteen  cease  and  desist 
orders  have  been  issued,  or  stipulations  rati- 
fied, concerning  eight  municipalities  and 
eight  industries. 

Several  enforcement  actions  have  been  re- 
solved •without  recourse  to  an  order  or  stipu- 
lation. Failure  to  comply  with  a  pollution 
control  deadline  set  by  the  order  or  stipula- 
tion can  result  In  court  action  by  the  State 
Attorney    General,    I  am   advised   that   his 
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office  Is  about  to  Initiate  action  against  a  fuel 
company  In  Madison,  where  run-off  from  a 
salt  pile  Is  polluting  the  Ohio  River. 

Needs:  Only  2.8  million  of  Indiana's  rough- 
ly 5.2  million  citizens  are  served  by  sewers 
and  sewage  treatment  facilities.  Thus,  aimoet 
half  of  the  population  still  dumps  raw  waste 
Into  Indiana's  waterways  because  of  inade- 
quate or  non-existent  municipal  treatment 
plants. 

Total  abatement  of  Industrial  water  pollu- 
tion Is  also  an  enormous  problem.  Statewide, 
several  hundred  miUion  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired for  this  effort  to  succeed,  including 
$75  million  in  Lake  County  alone. 

Indiana:  air  poixittion 

Funding:  Total  Federal  spending  in  In- 
diana for  air  pollution  control  decreased  by 
over  $100,000 — from  $665,000  to  $458,000 — 
from  1969  to  1970.  The  bulk  of  the  reduction 
was  In  grants  to  support  the  State  agencies 
operating  in  this  field.  Indiana  spent  only 
$206,000  In  the  last  two  years  on  Its  air  pol- 
lution control  program. 

Staffing:  The  State  has  seven  people  as- 
signed to  air  pollution  control.  Funds  for 
eleven  additional  positions  were  requested 
from  the  1971  Legislature,  of  which  only  six 
are  apt  to  be  appropriated. 

Quality  standards:  The  state-wide  air 
quality  sampling  network,  consisting  of  sta- 
tions maintained  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  has  been  expanded.  Data  Is  being 
collected  for  dust,  sulfur  oxides,  and  cor- 
rosion rates.  Over  three  dozen  Hoosler  cities 
are  covered,  including  Lawrenceburg  and  New 
Albany. 

Twelve  air  quality  control  regulations  have 
been  adopted  by  the  State  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board.  They  affect  open  burning,  par- 
ticulate emissions,  and  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions, among  other  practices. 

Enforcement:  Since  January.  1970.  the  air 
quality  pr(5gram  has  Issued  four  cease  and 
desist  orders,  or  accepted  stipulations  Instead 
of  orders,  and  has  four  actions  pending. 

Needs:  The  State's  air  pollution  control 
task  is  still  largely  unfulfilled.  Some  of  the 
major  obstacles  are  these: 

Last  year,  Indiana  spent  1.9  cents  per 
capita  on  air  pollution  control,  which  is  the 
lowest  per  capita  expenditure  of  the  Midwest 
states.  The  Federal  government  recommends 
that  each  state  appropriate  forty  cents  pei 
capita — twenty  times  the  expenditure  of  In- 
diana. 

While  all  model  automobiles  produced 
after  1966  are  required  by  Federal  law  to  be 
equipped  with  air  pollution  control  devices, 
approximately  60  percent  of  all  autos  titled 
In  Indiana  are  of  a  pre-1967  variety,  and  thtis 
have  no  pollution  devices  at  all. 

State  motor  vehicle  Inspection  laws  still 
do  not  require  that  pollution  control  devices 
be  checked  to  see  that  they  are  operating 
efficiently. 

NINTH    CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICT:     WATER 
POLLtJTlON 

The  Federal  government  last  year  spent 
only  $680,000  on  water  pollution  control  In 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  south- 
eastern Indiana.  To  give  Bome  conception 
of  the  need,  contrast  this  amount  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  which 
showed  that  New  Albany  alone  needed  $15 
million  for  treatment  facilities  and  sewer 
construction. 

Pollution  of  the  Ohio  River  has  decreased 
In  certain  cases.  There  are  less  oil  and  solid 
wastes  In  the  river,  and  drinking  water  com- 
ing from  it  does  not  have  the  taste  and  odor 
characteristics   it   previously   contained. 

These  Improvements  are  offset,  however, 
by  continued  high  levels  of  bacteria,  residual 
chemicals,  and  detergent  and  fertilizer 
wastes.  These  pollutants  have  increased  In 
volume  without  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
the  degree  of  treatment  provided  for  them. 
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The  State's  contribution  to  this  pollution 
can  be  controlled  11  construction  of  Indiana 
waste  treatment  projects  proceeds  promptly. 

Cities  on  the  White  River,  such  as  Colum- 
bus, Seymour,  Brownstown,  and  Bedford, 
while  not  polluting  the  river  to  the  extent 
that  Indianapolis  and  Anderson  do,  need 
improvements  In  their  treatment  facilities 
If  the  pollution  Is  to  be  held  even,  much 
less  decreased. 

The  Indiana  Stream  Pollution  Control 
Board  reports  that  Bedford.  Brownstown, 
and  Seymour  will  be  required  to  provide  a 
higher  degree  of  waste  treatment,  Including 
phosphorus  removal,  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
their  pollution  downstream. 

Similarly,  secondary  treatment  facilities 
and  'or  plant  expansion  Is  necessary  for  Co- 
lumbus, BrookvlUe.  ConnersvlUe,  Madison, 
Lawrenceburg-Greendale,  New  Albany,  Jef- 
fersonvlUe,  Salem,  Scottsburg,  Sellersburg, 
and  Versailles. 

NINTH  CONOIMSSIONAL   DISTBICT:    AIR 
POLLUTION 

The  Implementation  and  enforcement  of 
ambient  air  quality  standards  In  the  coun- 
ties of  southeastern  Indiana  await  action 
by  the  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  That  agency  must  eidopt  national 
standards,  which  It  is  now  in  the  process  of 
doing,  before  the  states  can  apply  them.  The 
new  standards  should  be  In  effect  In  early 
1972. 

The  power  plant  at  Madison,  currently  the 
source  of  numerous  complaints,  has  been 
requested  by  the  State  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  to  bring  Its  particulate  and  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  Into  compliance  with  State 
regulations.  The  Board  has  not  yet  set  a 
deadline  for  compliance,  but  will  require 
a  reduction  In  pollution  levels  In  accordance 
with  a  schedule  now  being  worked  out  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  plant  operators. 

Air  quality  at  Lawrenceburg  Is  monitored 
Mmonthly  for  particulate  emissions  from  the 
power  plant  and  distilleries.  The  companies 
are  Investigating  their  problems  and  are 
working  with  the  Board  to  reduce  them. 

Complaints  have  also  been  registered  be- 
cause of  violations  of  State  air  pollution 
regulations  in  Brookvllle,  Columbus,  Jeffer- 
sonvllle,  and  New  Albany.  The  violations 
usually  Involve  smoke,  particulate,  and/or 
hydrocarbon  emissions.  The  violators  have 
either  brought  their  practices  Into  compli- 
ance with  the  regulations,  or  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  so. 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  timely  and  welcome  en- 
dorsement of  a  national  volunteer  pro- 
gram encourages  us  to  believe  that,  even 
in  these  complex  and  troubled  times,  the 
individual  American  Is  still  considered 
the  best  vehicle  for  change. 

The  President's  proposal  is  not  to 
create  a  weighty  bureaucracy  which 
would  frustrate  those  who  wish  to  do 
something  meaningful.  Rather.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  revitalize  individual  Initia- 
tive and  restore  the  confidence  of  Ameri- 
cans in  their  ability  to  work  together  on 
problems  of  mutual  concern. 

The  new  agency  will  channel  these  en- 
ergies into  prodiKJtive  projects  In  any 
number    of    ways — through    full-    and 
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part-time  service,  and  through  bold  and 
imaginative  approaches  to  solving  prob- 
lems. It  will  plant  seed  money  so  good 
ideas  do  not  fall  on  barren  ground.  In 
short,  Mr.  Nixon  has  responded  crea- 
tively to  an  urgent  need  to  involve 
Americans  in  reestablishing  a  sense  of 
national  purpose.  Such  a  program,  with 
all  that  it  could  mean  to  America  today, 
deserves  our  unqualified  support. 


March 


'^  O  f 


1971 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE 
EXPRESSES  ITS  CONCERNS 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  American 
agriculture,  and  rightly  so.  One  manfes- 
tation  of  that  concern  is  a  House  con- 
current resolution  adopted  by  the  State 
legislature.  This  resolution  protests  both 
the  changing  of  the  agricultural  con- 
sei-vation  program — ACP — to  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  program — 
REAP — and  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  U.S.  Departrnent 
of  Agriculture  from  its  present  Cabinet- 
level  status.  This  is  a  resolution  with 
which  I  strongly  concur,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  it  to  your  attention : 

House  Concurrent  RESoLtrrioN  No.  522 

A  concurrent  resolution.  Memorializing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reconsider  the 
changes  in  policy  placed  in  effect  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
the  adoption  of  the  1970  Agricultural  Act 
and  protesting  any  possible  action  to  elimi- 
nate the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  its  Cabinet-level  status. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  the  changing  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  (A.C.P.)  to  the  Rural 
Environmental  Assistance  Program  (R.E.A.P.) 
may  cause  the  present  program  to  lose  Its 
identity;  and 

Whereas,  consideration  Is  being  given  to 
the  elimination  of  the  Cabinet-level  status 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  combining  its  functions  with  an- 
other department,  which  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  and  needs  of  agricul- 
tural states  such  as  South  Dakota: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Legislature  of  South  Dakota  hereby  vigorous- 
ly protests  any  possible  action  to  eliminate 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  Its  present  Cabinet-level  status;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  the  offices 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Congressional  Delegation  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota. 

Adopted  by  the  House  March  10,  1971. 

Concurred  In  by  the  Senate  March  12.  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concerns  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature  are  not  limited 
to  rural  areas.  The  quality  of  urban  life 
is  of  definite  interest  to  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  that  body. 
A  second  resolution  passed  by  my  State's 
legislature  reflects  that  interest  by  call- 


ing for  a  feasibility  study  of  waterllne 
construction  from  the  Missouri  River 
Reservoirs  or  other  sources  to  the  muni- 
cipalities and  other  areas  which  are  in 
need  of  increased  supplies  of  water  that 
is  fit  for  human  consumption.  Again,  I 
think  this  idea  has  great  merit,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  it  to  your  attention.  It 
f  oUows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  508 

A  concurrent  resolution.  Citing  the  need 
for  and  the  state  Legislature's  interest  In 
preparation  of  feasibility  studies  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  lines,  from  reservoirs  on 
the  Missouri  River,  or  other  suitable  sources, 
to  areas  of  South  Dakota  that  need  an  in- 
creased supply  of  water  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  many  towns  and  areas  of  South 
Dakota  have  an  acute  shortage  of  water  &t 
for  human  consumption;  and  this  shortage 
contributes  to  a  lack  of  human  comfort  and 
retards  economic  development;  and 

Whereas,  adequate  water  supplies  are 
available  In  the  reservoirs  on  the  Missouri 
River; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sixth  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein,  to  respectfully  re- 
quest the  United  States  Oongress  to  direct 
the  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, or  other  appropriate  agency  to  con- 
duct feasibility  studies  on  the  construction 
of  water  lines,  to  transport  water  to  muncl- 
ptalltles  and  rural  areas  to  be  used  prlmartly 
for  domestic,  municipal  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  to 
each  member  of  the  South  Dakota  Congres- 
sional Delegation.  Adopted  by  the  House: 
February  19,  1971.  Concurred  In  by  the  Sen- 
ate: March  15.  1971. 


FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OP  AMER- 
ICA SALUTED  WEEK  OF  MARCH  28 
THROUGH  APRIL  3 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  March  28 
to  April  3  has  been  designated  as  Na- 
tional Future  Homemakers  of  America 
week. 

I  salute  this  fine  organization  com- 
posed of  some  600,000  teenagers  who  are 
looking  for  and  learning  constructive 
solutions  to  today's  perplexing  social 
problems.  In  my  own  State  of  Texas 
alone  there  are  76,000  members  who  be- 
long to  1,600  chapters  between  the  Red 
River  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  very  motto  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  indicates  the  challenge  it  pro- 
vides to  those  who  Join  its  ranks;  It  is 
these  three  meaningful  words:  "Toward 
New  Horizons."  FHA  activities  focus  on 
individual  growth,  the  family,  education, 
development  of  occupational  competen- 
cies, preparation  for  marriage  and 
careers,  and  on  youth's  role  In  society 
and  the  world. 


March  25,  1971 


The  future  of  our  Nation  rests  in  the 
hands  of  today's  youth,  and  we  indeed 
are  fortunate  that  we  have  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  and  similar  or- 
ganizations to  train  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow. 


SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  months  world  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  de- 
siring to  emigrate  to  Israel.  A  Moscow- 
directed  anti-Zionist  campaign  in  1970 
has  led  an  estimated  half  a  million  Jews 
to  seek  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  fierceness  of  their  desire  has 
given  rise  to  imprecedented  acts  of  des- 
peration among  their  numbers.  Sit-ins  at 
government  ofiBce  buildings,  public  dem- 
onstrations in  defiance  of  Soviet  police, 
and  confrontations  with  Central  Com- 
mission officials  mark  their  efforts  to 
obtain  freedom  from  religious  persecu- 
tion, harassment,  and  repression. 

In  recent  weeks  Soviet  authorities  have 
permitted  an  increasing  number  of  Jews 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The  reasons  for 
that  government's  permissive  action  is 
open  to  speculation;  however,  some 
sources  believe  that  it  is  intended  to  cur- 
tail demonstrations  by  Jews  during  the 
weeks  that  Western  Communist  Party 
leaders  will  meet  in  Moscow  for  the  24th 
Communist  Party  Congress  on  March  30. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  may  be  sure 
of  two  things — that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
sensitive  to  world  opinion,  even  among 
its  Communist  allies,  and  that  the  re- 
cent civil  treatment  of  Jews  is  only  tem- 
porary— to  last  only  until  such  time  as 
the  glare  of  adverse  publicity  is  sub- 
dued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  must 
be  made  aware  that  in  coming  months 
many  of  the  thousands  denied  passports 
to  emigrate,  and  many  thousands  more 
who  have  been  identified  among  the  dem- 
onstrators may  well  find  themselves  vic- 
tims of  retaliatory  acts  by  the  KGB  or 
government  officials. 

To  forestall  further  suffering  by  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  as 
a  world  leader  must  ensure  that  world 
attention  remain  focused  on  the  plight 
of  our  religious  brothers.  Further,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  must  encourage  their 
constituents  to  express  their  protest  of 
the  repression  and  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jews,  for  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Jona- 
than G.  Sherman,  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Long  Island,  speaking  at  a  rally  spon- 
sored by  the  Long  Island  Committee  for 
Soviet  Jewry: 

Of  all  races  and  natlonaUtles.  It  can  be 
said:  we  are  what  our  brothers  are  and  we 
and  they  stand  and  faU  together.  One  faith, 
one  flesh  and  blood,  one  story,  one  stripe, 
one  glory.  This  Is  the  underlying  secret  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Insert  in 
my  remarks  the  text  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution    222.    of   which    I   am 
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a  cosponsor,  calling  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  express  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  safety  and  free- 
dom of  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union: 
H.  Con.  Res.  222 

Resolved  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  persons  of  Jewish  lalth  residing 
In  the  Soviet  Union  have  long  suffered  per- 
secution, oppression,  and  discrimination  In 
their  dally  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  authorities  In  the  Soviet 
Union  have  suppressed,  discouraged  and  pre- 
vented the  free  expression  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion and  culture,  and  have  deprived  Soviet 
Jews  of  the  opportunity  of  worshiping  freely 
and  In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  their 
age-old  faith;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
denied  the  right  of  Jewish  people  freely  to 
emigrate  from  that  country  to  Israel  or  to 
any  country  of  their  choosing; 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  respectfully  requests  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  manifest  our  country's 
position  as  the  guardian  of  the  traditions 
of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  the  dignity  of 
all  mankind,  and  the  freedom  of  worship, 
by  taking  appropriate  af&rmatlve  action  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  revise  its  official 
policies  In  the  following   manner: 

(a)  to  terminate  Its  practice  of  depriving 
Soviet  Jewry  of  the  opportunity  of  worship- 
ing In  a  free  manner  and  In  accordance  with 
age-old  Jewish  traditions;  and 

(b)  to  grant  to  the  Jewish  minority  the 
same  rights  of  preserving  its  cultural  Identi- 
ty as  the  government  grants  to  other  Soviet 
minority  groups;  and 

(c)  to  permit  Jewish  persons  to  emigrate 
freely  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  or  to 
any  country  of  their  choice  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation. 

I  am  writing,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
churches  and  synagogues  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  asking  concerned  citi- 
zens to  circulate  petitions  adopting  the 
language  of  this  resolution.  If  they  send 
such  petitions  to  me.  I  will  arrange  to 
present  them  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Honorable  Anatoly  F. 
Dobrynin.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they,  too,  might  adopt  such 
a  pro^^ram,  as  it  is  one  positive  and  pos- 
sibly productive  course  of  action  that 
Americans  can  take  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  Soviet  Union's  policy  to- 
ward its  Jewish  citizens. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  OUR  VOLUN- 
TEER SERVICE  SYSl'EM 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  his 
message  on  the  reorganization  of  our 
volunteer  service  system,  the  President 
has  taken  the  first  step — but  it  is  a  giant 
step — toward  progress.  Progress  not 
only  In  the  sense  of  promoting  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical  operation — but  of 
better  using  our  vast  national  human 
potential  to  solve  human  problems. 

By  bringing  together  under  one  roof 
the  present  prolif  eratiwi  of  Government 
volunteer  programs,  the  new  volunteer 
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agency  would  serve  to  bring  us  together 
as  a  people. 

Communication  between  all  kinds  of 
volunteers  should  be  facilitated  by  this 
closer  working  relationship.  The  experi- 
ence of  years  and  the  innovation  of 
youth,  skills  and  energy,  vision  and  wis- 
dom— can  each  make  their  contribution. 

With  the  opportimitles  for  voluntary 
service  immeasurably  broadened,  a  rich, 
cultural  cross-pollination  should  occur. 
Both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  serv- 
ices stand  to  gain  from  this  tapping  of 
previously  imused  resources. 


RHODE  ISLAND  GOVERNOR  URGES 
FULL  FUNDING  OF  MASS  TRANSIT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
of  the  $200  million  cutback  in  mass 
transit  commitments  are  of  great  con- 
cern, not  only  to  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, but  also  the  Governors  and  mayors 
of  this  coimtry  who  are  most  immedi- 
ately pressed  by  the  transportation  crisis 
in  their  States  and  cities.  Earlier  this 
week,  a  group  of  mayors  met  with  the 
President  and  among  the  topics  raised 
was  that  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  cutback  in  mass  transit 
commitments. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  by  Rhode  Is- 
land's Governor,  FrMik  Licht.  which 
aptly  expresses  the  urgency  felt  by  the 
States  for  going  forward  with  the  full 
level  of  mass  transit  commitments  this 
year.  Governor  Licht's  letter  follows: 

State  of  Rhode  Ibland  & 
Providknck  Plantations. 
Prot)id«nce,  RJ.,  March  16,  1971. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  President:  I  have  Just  learned 
that  the  Administration  Is  cutting  baok  by 
one-third  the  Federal  commitments  for  man 
transit  capital  programs  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
While  I  understand  the  economic  conditions 
that  were  considered  In  reaching  this  deci- 
sion. I  am  concerned  that  this  cutback  comes 
at  the  very  time  we  should  be  Intensifying 
and  not  pulling  back  on  our  commitment  in 
this  area.  Our  nation  has  only  recently  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  national  commitment 
to  urban  mass  transportation  to  alleviate  the 
transportation  crisis  so  prevalent  in  our 
major  urban  areas,  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  move  ahead  on  this  commitment. 

A  cutback  of  one-third  means  that  the 
9600  million  authorized  by  Congress  will  b« 
reduced  to  MOO.  The  severity  of  this  cutback, 
however,  is  aU  the  more  apparent  when  one 
realizes  that  now  pending  before  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  are  ap- 
plications for  weU-orer  two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  for  urban  mass  transportation 
programs  In  many  of  our  major  metropoUtan 
areas. 

I  would  tirge  therefore  that  the  Admin- 
istration commit  Itself  to  utilization  of  the 
full  $600  million  authorized  by  Congress  tat 
mass  transit  capital  programs. 

Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Fkank  Lxcht, 

Governor. 
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CRISIS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
time  of  turmoil  in  International  trade, 
when  thousands  of  textile  workers  In  the 
United  States  are  faced  with  the  loss  of 
their  jobs  because  of  the  gigantic  influx 
of  foreign  textile  products  into  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace,  I  think  the  historical 
analj'sls  of  this  crisis  by  Howard  D. 
Samuel,  the  vice  presld«it  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO.  CLC,  makes  very  Interesting 
and  provocative  reading. 

Mr.  Samuel  delivered  these  remarks 
last  month  before  the  Mid-America 
World  Trade  Conference.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TxsTxuuY  AND  Tooat:  Ths  Changing  Face 

or     Inxernattonai.     Trade.     Mid-America 

World  Trade  CoNrsRENCE.  Chicago,  III.. 

Fdrttart   24,    1971 

(By  Howard  D.  Samuel) 

Most  of  US  grew  up  In  a  climate  of  free 
trade.  The  spirit  of  Oordell  Hull  reigned  su- 
preme, and  the  phUoeophy  of  David  Rlccardo, 
centering  on  the  theory  of  oomparatlre  ad- 
vantage, stUl  held  firm,  100  years  after  !t  was 
formulated.  Rlccardo  and  Rxill  both  believed 
th«t  eaob  nation  could  Identify  and  develop 
Ita  own  economic  strengths,  yielding  Its  areas 
of  weakness  to  Imports  of  other  nations. 

In  theory  It  was  a  logical  and  nicely  bal- 
anced system,  and  It  probably  responded 
quite  famy  to  the  condition  of  the  world  150 
years  ago,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  40  years  ago. 
There  were  a  number  of  backward  nations, 
endowed  with  natural  resources  but  without 
technology  or  a  skilled  labor  force,  which 
could  best  build  their  eoonotnles  around 
agriculture  or  mining.  And  there  were  also  a 
number  of  moderately  developed  nations, 
which  oould  only  acccnunodate  themselves 
to  a  Jew  rudimentary  manufacturing  proc- 
esM*.  such  as  basic  textiles  or  metals.  And 
flnally,  there  were  a  few  advanced  nations, 
endowed  with  both  technology  and  a  skilled 
labor  force,  which  could  handle  the  more 
complex  fabricating  proceases.  The  higher 
wag«  levels  of  the  advanced  nations  were 
protected  naturally,  by  technological  and 
capital  strength. 

For  more  than  100  years,  this  formula  for 
free  trade  made  considerable  economic  sense. 
and  although  many  nations  refused  to  accept 
It  In  practice,  m  theory  it  wa«  hard  to  refute. 

For  the  post  several  decades,  however,  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  theory  of 
oomparatlve  advantage  have  been  steadily 
enxllng — until  today  the  world  economic  pic- 
ture has  been  so  drastically  altered  that  the 
theory  Is  almost  meaningless. 

The  main  factor  which  haa  changed  has 
been  the  world-wide  spread  of  technology. 
Although  many  countries  stIU  must  be  classi- 
fied as  under-developed,  technological  proc- 
esses have  been  so  rationalized  and  refined 
that  almost  any  country  con  produce  almost 
anything  it  wants  to — so  long  as  It  has  the 
neoeaaafy  capital.  The  unschooled  glrU  of  Tai- 
wan can  do  just  as  well  assembling  complex 
TV  components  as  can  the  high  school  grad- 
uates of  New  Jersey.  The  untrained  workers  of 
African  or  Asian  nations  can  be  taught  to 
produce  complex  products,  ranging  from  tiny 
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transistors  to  giant  turbines,  as  readily  as  the 
sklUed  workers  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  West 
Coast.  And  the  depressed  inhabitants  of  the 
most  squalid  sliuos  of  the  Far  East  can  be 
taught  to  make  specialty  steel  products  Just 
as  well  as  the  experienced  workers  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Nor  Is  there  a  shortage  of  International 
capital.  For  the  other  changing  factor  has 
been  the  spread  of  multi-national  corpora- 
tions— giant  companies,  most  of  them  based 
In  the  United  States,  others  In  Europe  and 
Japan,  which  have  set  up  subsidiaries  all  over 
the  globe.  As  one  economist  has  described  It, 
"through  the  use  of  modem  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  through  the 
operation  of  foreign,  subsidiary  plants  and 
other  facilities,  and  through  license,  patent 
and  other  arrangements  with  foreign  com- 
panies, these  U.S.  based  multi-nationals  Jug- 
gle production,  distribution,  shipping  and 
sales  of  parts  and  components,  as  well  as 
assembled  finished  products  across  national 
frontiers." 

This  Is  not  a  minor  part  of  our  trade  pat- 
tern In  1971.  In  one  way  or  another,  more 
than  half  our  total  trade  Is  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  these  multi-national  compa- 
nies, beyond  the  reach  of  normal  competitive 
trunsactlons  between  Americans  and  na- 
tionals of  other  countries. 

These  new  factors  have  transformed  the 
shape  of  International  trade.  Neither  Rlc- 
cardo nor  Cordell  Hull  would  recognize  the 
normal  pattern  of  trade  today,  which  is  not 
the  regular  and  easy  flow  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  products  between  na- 
tions, but  the  convulsive  moves  and  counter- 
moves  of  corporations  closing  up  plants  In 
one  nation  to  open  up  In  another.  Compara- 
tive advantages  still  remain,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  comparative  advantage  Is  Ukely  to  be 
controlled  not  by  Individual  nations  choosing 
their  own  future  destinies,  but  of  corporate 
chief  executives  living  on  another  continent. 
And  In  most  cases  the  principal  compara- 
tive advantage  which  remains  to  distinguish 
one  country  from  another  Is  workers'  wages. 

Technology,  capital,  skills  all  can  and  do 
cross  national  boundaries.  Tht  only  factor 
which  Is  BtUl  anchored  fast  Is  the  wage  level. 
And  In  the  competition  between  wage  levels, 
the  advanced  nations — particularly  the 
United  States — will  always  come  out  the 
loser. 

There  are  few  Industries  In  the  United 
States  which  are  Immune  to  the  new  formu- 
lation of  comparative  advantage  among  na- 
tions. It  is  not  just  a  question  of  high  wage 
nations  giving  up  the  labor  Intensive  in- 
dustries, such  as  textiles  and  apparel.  Com- 
plex electronic  products,  machinery,  automo- 
biles, chemicals,  metal  products — all  these 
industries  find  themselves  vulnerable  to  in- 
creased Imports,  from  nations  which  we  used 
to  call  undeveloped,  but  which  now  have 
technology  and  capital — as  well  as  low  wages. 

Technology,  capital,  invention,  skills — 
nothing  can  give  us  the  natursti  protec- 
tion which  was  once  afforded  us.  in  theory 
and  in  fact.  If  the  process  continues  un- 
abated, the  final  Irony  Is  that  we  could  be 
reduced  to  the  posture  of  the  backward 
nations  of  the  19th  Century,  depending  on 
the  sales  of  agricultural  products — we  are  al- 
ready a  major  exporter  of  soybsans — in  order 
to  buy  the  manufactured  products  turned 
out  by  the  low- wage  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  From  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves.  In 
a  half-dozen  generations — on  a  global  basis! 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  tear  down 
the  machinery  of  trade,  close  up  our  ports 
and  retreat  behind  an  Impenetrable  wall  of 
tariffs  and  quotas  to  protect  our  Industrial 
sector?  Of  course  not.  No  sensible  observer 
has  even  made  the  suggestion.  But  It  does 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  recast 
the  economic  philosophies  of  the  last  century 
In  1971  terms,  to  develop  new  formulas  to 
meet  new  conditions.  If  we  continue  to  de- 
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pend  on  theories  which  kept  us  afloat  ISO 
years  ago  the  whole  economy  will  soon  be 
drowned. 

Peculiarly  enough,  the  direction  in  whicn 
we  should  be  heading  has  already  been  well 
chartered  by  many  of  the  same  academicians 
and  theorists  who  today  appear  to  resist  any 
change  In  our  trade  policies.  For  the  past  40 
years,  liberal  economists  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  lalssez  falre — the  theory  that  gov- 
erned all  economics  for  much  of  the  19th 
Century — can  no  longer  be  supported  in 
the  complex  world  of  today.  For  a  variety 
of  re.isuns  natural  economic  laws  have  lost 
their  effectiveness  els  automatic  regulators 
and  controls  of  the  economic  system.  Over 
the  years,  as  natural  economic  laws  have 
proved  Ineffective  In  assuring  a  stable  econ- 
omy and  a  reasonable  standard  of  living, 
society  has  been  replacing  them  with  gov- 
ernment regulations  affecting  almost  every 
area  of  our  life. 

Finance  and  banking,  utilities,  advertising 
practices,  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  food 
and  many  other  products,  safety  standards, 
merchandising  practices,  and  a  host  of  other 
areas  are  regulated  by  government — ^and  so- 
ciety generally  is  demanding  more  controls, 
not  fewer,  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  fruits 
of  our  labor  are  shared  more  equitably  and 
used  more  productively. 

Surprisingly,  International  trade  Is  one 
area  where  the  economists  still  believe  in  a 
large  measure  of  lalssez  falre.  Now  it's  true 
that  International  trade — contraiy  to  some 
claims — does  not  play  an  overwhelmingly 
important  part  In  our  standard  of  living, 
since  It  comprises  only  about  5  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  But  because  Its  effects 
are  confined  to  the  Industrial  area,  the  dam- 
age caused  by  unregulated  trade  can  be  fairly 
intensive.  The  fact  Is  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  unregulated  International  trade,  any 
more  than  we  can  afford  unregulated  security 
markets  or  drug  manufacturing  or  food  pack- 
aging. Regulation  of  trade,  designed  to  soften 
the  Impact  of  concentrated  imports  from 
other  nations  with  lower  wages  stRndards 
(and  all  nations  are  lower  than  the  United 
States  to  some  degree),  has  become  an  ab- 
solute necessity  It  we  are  to  avoid  growing 
disruption,  loss  of  job  opportunities,  and 
astronomical  rises  in  our  costs  of  Job  train- 
ing and  public  assistance. 

Some  economists  Insist  that  sonie  farm  of 
adjustment  assistance  will  solve  the  dislo- 
cations caused  by  International  trade.  Ad- 
justment assistance  has  some  limited  use- 
fulness, when  dislocations  can  be  measured 
In  terms  of  an  Isolated  factory  or  shop,  or 
even  in  terms  of  a  small  industry,  employing 
only  a  few  thousand  workers.  But  toda>  the 
growing  tide  of  imports  threatens  whole  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  Based  on  the  number 
of  firms  and  workers  In  the  textile-apparel 
industry,  for  example.  If  only  3  percent  a 
year  needed  adjustment  assistance,  it  would 
cost  the  federal  budget  several  billion  dol- 
lars a  year — for  only  a  small  slice  of  only 
one  industry.  Obviously  adjustment  assist- 
ance is  not  the  road  to  a  secure  trade  po'.lcy, 
even  though  it  still  has  Its  uses  in  cer  ala 
cases. 

Even  In  terms  of  the  labor-intensive  In- 
dustries, which  might  be  the  first  to  feel 
the  effects.  It  doesn't  make  sense  for  the  na- 
tlon  to  supf)ort  wholesale  disruption.  In  our 
age  of  technology,  labor-intensive  industries 
offer  a  last  refuge  for  the  low-skilled,  inade- 
quately educated  worker,  of  whom  the  United 
States  still  haa  millions.  Not  all  these  work- 
ers can  be  directed  Into  the  service  trades- 
there  aren't  enough  jobs  In  restaurants  and 
discount  stores  and  motels  to  accommodate 
them.  An  industry  like  textUe-apparel  offers 
almost  2'2  million  Jobs,  many  of  them  re- 
quiring minimal  entry  skills,  and  wholesale 
failures  would  have  a  catastrophic  effect  en 
our  manpower  policies. 

Some  commentators  claim  that  we  should 
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put  a  lid  on  our  wage  levels,  presumably  so 
we  could  some  day  compyete  with  other  na- 
tions. This  suggestion  Is  wildly  unrealistic. 
Many  of  the  principal  exporters  to  the  United 
States — in  the  Par  East  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica— have  wage  levels  that  are  so  low  that 
It  would  take  generations  for  them  to  catch 
up  even  If  we  stood  still.  South  Korea,  which 
is  a  large  exporter  of  textiles  and  apparel 
and  other  products,  pays  Its  Industrial  work- 
ers at  the  level  of  about  10  cents  an  hour. 
In  Hong  Kong  and  Mexico,  average  wages  are 
around  35  cents  an  hour.  There  is  little  that 
can  be  done  In  the  near  future  to  moderate 
the  dlflerential. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  real  moral  and 
social  question  a.'?  to  why  workers  have  to 
subsidize  American  Industry  to  assure  our 
competitive  position  In  the  world.  This  Is  a 
problem  involving  the  entire  nation,  not  Just 
working  people — who  are  the  least  able  to 
afford  competitive  pressures — and  the  solu- 
tion must  come  through  national  policies 
involving  all  Interests. 

Finally,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would 
be  uselul  for  the  nation  to  try  to  hold  back 
our  wage  levels.  We  have  built  the  highest 
Uvlng  standard  the  world  has  ever  seen,  not 
by  keeping  wages  low.  but  by  allowing  all 
segments  of  the  community  to  share  In  our 
wealth  The  process  has  been  far  from  per- 
fect, but  our  goal  should  be  to  Improve  the 
equity  of  our  distribution  policies,  not  re- 
duce it 

The  answer  to  our  International  trade 
problems  is  not  adjustment  assistance,  or 
reduced  wages.  The  answer  Is  to  apply  to  for- 
eign trade  the  same  degree  of  regulation  and 
controls  that  we  take  for  granted  in  our 
domestic  transactions. 

These  controls  will  assure  foreign  nations 
their  projjer — and  properly  growing — share  of 
the  domestic  market,  at  the  same  time  af- 
fording breathing  time  for  domestic  Industry 
to  adjust  to  changing  market  conditions.  We 
have  already  seen  the  need  for  such  con- 
trols In  a  few  Industries,  such  as  cotton 
textiles,  oil.  and  sugar,  and  In  general  our 
experience  has  been  that  we  were  able  to 
safeguard  the  ability  of  domestic  producers 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  imports,  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  us  vrith  whatever  benefits 
the  imports  themselves  afford.  Today  we 
should  apply  the  same  approach  to  all  Im- 
ports, to  give  us  the  benefit  of  a  steadily 
growing  level  of  products  from  abroad,  but 
fending  off  the  paralyzing  effects  of  cyclonic 
Increases.  Free  trade,  unregtilated  trade,  once 
may  have  made  sense — a  centiu-y  ago.  I  think 
that  even  Cordell  Hull  would  agree  that 
today  it  is  a  blueprint  for  disaster. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN 
FOR  FEDERAL  SERVICE  AGENCIES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
talk  about  America  as  a  rich  country,  we 
usually  are  referring  to  our  wealth  In 
natural  resources.  But  our  richest  re- 
source is  the  spirit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  Is  being  rec- 
ognized today  in  the  executive  reorgani- 
zation creating  a  new  volunteer  agency 
by  President  Nixon.  Down  through  our 
history,  it  has  been  a  uniquely  American 
characteristic  to  help  one's  neighbor  as 
well  as  oneself.  Now  it  may  become  pos- 
sible for  all   Americans   to  look  upon 
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themselves  as  neighbors  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

The  President's  action  in  forming  a 
consolidated  agency  to  channel  the  spirit 
of  voluntarism  toward  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  our  society  is  highly  com- 
mendable. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  new 
agency  will  hold  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
millions  of  young  peaple  seeking  to  serve 
in  a  worthy  cause  as  well  as  the  millions 
of  older  people  who  still  have  so  much  to 
contribute. 


AMERICA'S  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  news- 
letter being  sent  to  some  of  my  consti- 
tuents, I  am  charging  that  a  crisis  exists 
in  health  care  and  that  Congress  should 
pass  legislation  in  this  field  that  is  both 
adequate  in  coverage,  and  reasonable  in 
cost. 

Despite  growing  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  improved  health  care,  Amer- 
ica ranks  poorly  with  less  resourceful 
countries  in  providing  effective  health 
care. 

Although  health  care  is  not  easy  to 
measure,  it  is  known  that  America  ranks 
first  among  Industrial  nations  in  what 
is  spent  for  health,  but  continues  to 
trail  in  providing  effective  health  care. 
This  anomaly  arouses  deep  concern. 

In  1959.  for  example,  the  United  States 
ranked  13th  in  male  life  expectancy  and 
is  now  18th.  Female  life  expectancy  is 
also  poor,  ranking  10th  in  1965,  and  our 
infant  mortality  rating  Is  higher  than  in 
13  other  nations.  It  is  obvious  that  com- 
pared to  many  other  countries,  America 
is  lagging  behind  in  health  care.  This  is 
not  only  shocking,  but  Is,  in  a  sense,  dis- 
graceful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  serious  problem 
faced  by  most  Americans  Is  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  medical  care.  Costs  are 
so  high,  it  seems  that  only  the  wealthy 
can  afford  to  get  seriously  ill  in  this 
country.  The  cost  of  a  major  illness  is 
so  high.  90  percent  of  Americans  suffer 
financial  disaster  when  it  strikes. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  Nation's 
health  bill  increased  by  170  percent,  and 
health  care  is  the  fastest  rising  item  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  crisis  in  health  care  is  so  severe, 
former  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  F^nch 
warned : 

This  Nation  Is  faced  with  a  breakdown  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  unless  Immediate 
concerted  action  is  taken  by  government  and 
the  private  sector. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  soon  by  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  or  the  Nation  will, 
indeed,  face  the  breakdown  predicted 
by  Mr.  Pinch.  The  crisis  is  real. 

I'm  studying  and  analyzing  the  various 
bills  Introduced  in  Congress  with  deep 
interest,  because  a  realistic  and  fair  solu- 
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tion  to  the  serious  health  care  problem 
must  be  found  without  further  delay.  We 
must  pass  a  health  care  program  that 
will  satisfy  human  needs.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  many  people  who  speak  to 
me  about  their  health  care  problems. 
They  are  greatly  concerned  about  inade- 
quate coverage  and  mounting  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  back  as  the  17th 
century,  Izaak  Walton  warned: 

Look  to  your  health  .  .  value  It  next  to 
a  good  conscience. 

And  every  President  from  Truman  to 
Nixon  has  urged  Improved  health  care 
for  our  people.  We  are  the  wealthiest  na- 
tion, but  we  should  achieve  the  greatest 
blessing  and  become  the  healthiest  as 
weU. 


MARYU^KD  DAY 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  337th  anniversary  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Maryland's  first  settlers.  Since 
its  founding.  Maryland  has  played  an  in- 
tegral part  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr,  President,  in  order  to  enlighten 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  of  our  State's 
proud  heritage  and  many  contributions, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  publication  "Maryland  at  a 
Glance"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Maryland  at  a  Glakcx 
the  stoby  of  maktlamo 

Maryland,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
colonies,  was  founded  on  March  2fi,  1634. 
when  the  first  settlers  arrived  at  St.  Cle- 
ment's Island  In  the  Potomac  River,  An 
English  proprietary  colony,  Maryland  was 
established  under  a  charter  granted  on  June 
20,  1632  by  King  Charles  I  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Calvert  family. 
The  colony  was  named  by  Charles  I  for  his 
wife.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

The  first  colonists  sailed  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  In  November.  1633  on  the  "Ark"  and 
the  "Dove."  under  the  command  of  Leonard 
Calvert,  Maryland's  first  colonial  governor. 
The  first  settlement  was  established  at  St. 
Mary's  City,  where  the  colonists  were  blessed 
with  a  bounty  of  natural  resources,  a  tem- 
perature climate,  and  friendly  Indians.  Soon 
prospering,  the  earliest  Morylanders  and 
their  descendants  made  spectacular  progress 
with  a  brisk  trade  In  tobacco,  corn,  and 
wheat. 

Maryland,  known  today  as  the  "Free 
State, "  was  the  first  civil  regime  In  history 
to  legislate  freedom  of  religion.  In  1649  the 
General  Assembly  passed  "An  Act  Concern- 
ing Religion,"  making  a  founding  principle 
a  Maryland  law.  The  original  setUers,  Catho- 
lic, Protestant,  and  Jewish,  all  practiced  reli- 
gious tolerance,  reflecting  the  strong  convic- 
tions of  Oeorge  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Balti- 
more, who  planned  the  Maryland  colony. 

St.  Mary's  City  served  as  the  colony's  first 
capital,  where  a  replica  of  the  original  Mary- 
land State  House  of  1676  stands  today.  In 
1694  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Anna- 
polls,  where  some  of  America's  first  public 
services  were  Introduced.  An.iapoUs  was  the 
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first  coloQlal  town  to  sponsor  a  circulating 
library,  the  first  to  establish  a  postal  service, 
and  the  first  to  found  a  free  school.  King 
Williams.  The  State's  first  newspaper,  The 
Maryland  Gazette,  was  launched  In  1727.  and 
Is  the  country's  oldest  newspaper  In  circula- 
tion. Annapolis  grew  and  prospered  as  the 
social  and  cultural  center  of  the  colonies, 
and  was  known  abroad  as  the  "Athens  of 
America." 

The  Revolutionary  period  fostered  out- 
standing Maryland  statesmen.  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton,  Samuel  Chase,  William 
Paca,  and  Thomas  Stone  all  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  In  1781,  John  Hanson  was 
the  first  "President  of  the  United  States  In 
Congress  assembled"  to  serve  a  full  term. 
Thomas  Johnson  nominated  George  Wash- 
ington as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Con- 
tinental Forces,  and  was  later  elected  the 
first  governor  of  the  new  state  of  Maryland. 

Maryland  is  honored  as  the  "Old  Line 
State"  for  Its  brave  soldiers  who  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  their  valor  occurred  In  the  Battle 
of  Long  Island. 

Surrounded  by  British  troops,  General 
Washington  called  upon  the  Maryland  Line 
to  cover  his  withdrawal.  Major  Mordecal  Gist, 
with  404  soldiers,  held  off  the  British,  and 
safeguarded  Washington's  retreat.  Only  96 
men  survived,  the  rest  burled  where  they  fell 
In  the  hour  Washington  said  was  "more 
precious  to  American  liberty  than  any  other 
In  Its  history."  Today  the  courage  of  those 
"Old  Line"  soldiers  Is  perpetuated  in  the 
175th  Infantry  of  the  Maryland  National 
Guard,  which  has  fought  In  every  major 
war  in  American  history. 

The  "Star-Spangled  Banner."  our  national 
anthem,  was  written  by  Maryland's  Francis 
Scott  Key  during  the  Battle  of  Baltimore.  In 
the  War  of  1812.  A  gigantic  42'  by  30'  fiag, 
fiylng  through  the  night,  over  the  embattled 
Port  McHenry,  had  been  made  by  Baltimore 
citizens  to  express  their  outrage  and  defiance 
of  the  British.  For  Francis  Scott  Key,  the 
banner  symbolized  a  profound  patriotism  to 
which  he  responded  with  the  words  all  Amer- 
ica now  sings. 

Three  centuries  of  American  history  record 
the  names  of  outstanding  Maryland  citizens: 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  Splro 
T.  Agnew;  the  17th  century's  Margaret  Brent, 
America's  first  woman  attorney  and  suffra- 
gist; the  "Financier  of  the  Revolution."  Rob- 
ert Morris:  architects  William  Buckland  and 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe:  naval  heroes  Win- 
field  Scott  Schley  and  Stephen  Decatur; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Roger  Brooke  Taney;  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall;  national  sports 
figure.  Babe  Ruth;  painter  Charles  Wilson 
Peale;  actor  Eklwin  Booth;  entertainer  Gary 
Moore;  philanthropist  Johns  Hopkins;  writ- 
ers Edgar  Allan  Poe,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Ogden 
Nash.  Rachel  Carson,  and  John  Barth;  schol- 
ar-diplomat, Frederick  Douglass;  co-dis- 
coverer of  the  North  Pole.  Matthew  A.  Hen- 
son:  and  the  "Moses  of  her  people,"  Harriet 
Tubman. 

MARTI.ANO  TODAY 

Location:  Maryland,  the  northernmost  of 
the  South  Atlantic  states.  Is  often  described 
as  "The  Gateway  to  the  South."  It  Is,  never- 
theless, also  characterleed  as  a  "border  state," 
even  though  It  Is  separated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  by  the  famous  Mason- 
Dlxon  Line,  below  which  the  South  tradi- 
tionally lies.  Additionally,  It  Is  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east.  West  Vir- 
ginia to  the  west,  and  Virginia  to  the  south. 
The  present  District  of  Columbia,  carved 
out  of  Maryland  territory  on  the  Potomac 
River,  was  donated  by  the  State  to  the  fed- 
eral government  In  1791. 

Government:  Maryland  functions  under 
the  1867  revision  of  Its  original  State  Constl- 
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tution,  adopted  In  1776.  The  Chief  Executive 
of  the  State  is  the  Governor,  who  may  suc- 
ceed himself  to  only  one  consecutive  four- 
year  term.  The  legislative  body  is  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  divided  Into  the  House  of 
Delegates  with  142  members,  and  the  Senate 
with  43  members.  The  Judicial  branch  is  led 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Growth:  Maryland  today,  outpacing  most 
other  states.  Is  growing  vigorously.  Its  p)opu- 
latlon  has  increased  62%  since  1950,  and  now 
stands  at  3.800,900.  •  •  •  Maryland  Is  one 
of  the  nation's  major  science  centers,  with 
more  than  500  research-oriented  firms,  and 
with  over  100.000  employees  in  the  Maryland- 
Washington,  D.C.  science-industry  complex. 
The  State  is  constantly  improving  Its  high- 
way system  with  new  roads,  beltways.  and 
expressways,  connecting  Maryland  with  the 
great  commerce  centers  of  the  growing  East 
Coast  megalopolis.  Maryland's  new  "National 
Freeway,"  In  Western  Maryland,  is  a  State 
project  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Program,  a  federally-supported, 
twelve-state  enterprise,  initiated  by  Mary- 
land. The  State'-s  cultural  life,  centered  In 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C,  Is  strongly 
supported  by  community  cultural  activities. 
Vast  recreational  opportunities  In  Maryland 
create  the  appropriate  balance  of  a  "work- 
and-play"  world.  Maryland  today  then  is  a 
thriving  area  of  growth,  opportunity  and 
achievement. 

THE   MARYLAND   ECONOMY 

Manufacturing:  A  leading  manufacturing 
state,  Maryland's  major  industries  include 
primary  metals,  transportation  equipment, 
chemicals  and  allied  products,  electrical 
equipment  and  supplies,  fabricated  metal 
products,  processed  foods,  apparel,  printed 
materials,  and  the  production  of  space  satel- 
lites. Maryland  industries  will  help  produce 
the  first  American-made  supersonic,  300-pas- 
senger  jets  transports,  scheduled  for  the 
1970's.  The  growth  of  service  Industries  In 
the  State  Is  also  increasingly  important  to 
the  Maryland  economy. 

Science-Oriented:  Since  the  1950's,  science- 
oriented  industries  have  burgeoned  In  Mary- 
land. The  Washington-Baltimore  area  is  now 
rated  as  one  of  the  nation's  five  major  science 
centers.  Maryland  research  and  development 
firms  are  advancing  the  fields  of  data  proc- 
essing, medical  and  biological  science,  and 
space  experimentation  and  exploration. 

Agriculture  and  Seafood:  Maryland,  with 
Its  24  major  types  of  soil,  produces  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  products.  Including 
CDrn,  tobacco,  tomatoes,  vegetables,  soya 
beans,  as  well  as  dairy  products,  fancy  broil- 
ers, and  broadbreasted  turke3rs.  Oysters,  crabs, 
fish,  and  soft-shell  clams  are  the  mainstays 
of  Its  extensive  seafood  Industry. 

United  States  Government:  Many  federal 
Installations,  contributing  to  the  economy, 
are  located  in  Maryland  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  Washington.  D.C.  Representative  of 
the  governmental  Institutions  are:  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  NASA.  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center;  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health;  the  U.S.  Army  Chemical  and  De- 
velopment Laboratories;  the  National  Se- 
curity Administration;  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Standards;  National  Social  Security  Head- 
quarters. 

Travel  and  Tourism:  The  travel  and  tour- 
ist business  Is  one  of  the  State's  largest 
enterprises.  "The  I>enghtsome  Land."  as 
Captain  John  Smith  described  Maryland  in 
1608.  welcomes  visitors  to  Its  many  land  and 
water  recreation  areas,  festivals,  sporting 
events,  fishing  tournaments,  and  nationally 
significant  historic  landmarks. 

EDtTCATION   tS   UABYUIND 

Education  In  Maryland  began  officially  In 
1696  when  King  Williams,  later  St.  John's 
College,  was  founded  as  the  first  free  school. 
During  the  1750'b,  St.  John's  and  Chester- 
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town's  Washington  College  evolved  as  Mary- 
land's first  liberal  arts  colleges.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  sprang  from  the  College 
of  Medicine,  founded  In  1808.  The  Uni- 
versity later  absorbed  the  first  school  of 
dental  surgery,  which  opened  in  Baltimore 
in  1840,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
founded  In  1856.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
grew  from  its  hospital  and  medical  school 
origins  of  1893.  In  1902  Maryland  became 
one  of  the  first  states  to  pass  a  compulsory 
education  law.  Today  it  has  a  total  of  50 
accredited  higher  educational  Institutions, 
including  the  United  States  Naval  Academy! 
Goucher.  Hood,  and  Notre  Dame  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  State's  seven  women's  col- 
leges. The  opening  of  thirteen  community 
colleges,  and  many  college  and  university 
expansions  have  helped  Maryland  meet  the 
demands  of  the  country's  Increasing  college- 
bound  populations. 

LEISiniE     IN     MARYLAND 

Maryland's  extensive  water  resources,  and 
Its  beautiful  forests  and  mountains,  com- 
plemented by  a  temperate  climate,  offer  its 
citizens  and  visitors  every  recreation.  Its 
sports  receive  worldwide  attention  from  both 
participants  and  spectators.  It  is  home  to  the 
1966  World  Series  Champions,  the  Baltimore 
Orioles,  and  the  NFL's  Beiltimore  Colts.  It  is 
the  scene  of  the  bi-annual  sailing  classic, 
the  Annapolis-Newpwrt  Race.  It  presents  the 
world's  finest  thoroughbred  race  horses  at 
Plmlico,  Laurel,  and  Bowie,  highlighted  by 
the  Preakness  and  the  Washington,  DC.  In- 
ternational races.  It  is  the  site  of  the  Na- 
tional Indoor  Tennis  Championships  at 
Salisbury,  an  annual  International  competl- 
tion.  Spectators  flock  to  annual  art  festivals, 
crab  derbies,  clam  festivals,  horse  shows, 
hunt  meets,  fishing  tournaments,  boat  and 
auto  races,  sailing  regattas,  lacrosse  and 
basketball  games,  and  to  the  excitement  of 
Jousting — the  State's  official  sport. 

SOUTHERN     MARYLAND 

Southern  Maryland,  composed  of  Anne 
Arundel,  Prince  Georges.  Calvert.  Charles, 
and  St.  Marys  Counties,  is  predominantly  an 
agrlcultvu^l  region.  Tobacco  Is  the  chief  crop, 
but  truck  gardening,  dairy  farming,  sport 
fishing,  seafood  production,  and  recreation 
at  the  Chesapeake  Bay  beaches,  contribute 
substantially  to  the  economy.  The  increasing 
complement  of  private  research  and  develop- 
ment firms.  Joining  the  federal  scientific,  ex- 
perimental and  military  installations,  indi- 
cate a  new  growth  trend.  Prince  Georges  and 
Anne  Arundel  Counties  are  the  sites  of  popu- 
lar, suburban  Washington,  D.C.  residential 
communities.  Southern  Maryland  is  the  seat 
of  "traditional"  Maryland,  its  three  centuries 
of  customs  and  mores  originating  with  the 
first  English  settlers.  A  wealth  of  Registered 
National  Historic  Landmarks  measures 
Southern  Maryland's  significance  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Annapolis,  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  is  a 
unique  state  capital,  with  national  and  in- 
ternational attention  centering  on  its  one- 
square  mile  "Olde  Towne"  district.  As  a  mu- 
nicipality, a  county  seat,  and  Maryland's 
capital  city.  It  is,  of  course,  a  governmental 
center.  But  It  Is  also  the  home  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  and  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, with  its  Great  Books  program.  One  of 
the  leading  yachting  centers  in  the  East,  It 
Is  also  home  port  for  a  commercial  fieet  of 
fishing,  oyster,  and  clam  boats.  It  is  one  of 
the  country's  few  Registered  National  His- 
toric Districts,  preserving  some  of  the  na- 
tion's finest  examples  of  Colonial  and  Fed- 
eral architecture — the  Hammond -Harwood 
House;  the  Chase-Lloyd  House;  Ogle  Hall, 
now  the  Naval  Academy  Alumni  House; 
Reynolds  Tavern,  frequented  by  George 
Washington,  and  now  an  administrative 
building  for  the  county  library;  and  the  Old 
Treasury  Building,  one  of  the  oldest  public 


buildings  In  the  thirteen  original  states.  The 
Maryland  Hall  of  Records,  a  repository  for 
the  State's  priceless  documents.  Included  vol- 
umes from  Colonial  America's  first  circulat- 
ing library,  founded  in  Annapolis. 

Dominating  the  city  Is  the  Maryland  State 
House,  the  oldest  capltol  stlU  In  legislative 
use.  Completed  In  1779,  it  is  distinguished 
today  as  a  Registered  National  Historic 
Landmark.  During  the  ten-month  period 
Annapolis  served  as  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  House  was  the  scene  of  two 
historic  events.  In  1783  General  George 
Washington  resigned  his  commission  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental 
Army  before  Congress,  in  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber.  On  January  14,  1784,  considered 
the  "reel"  birthday  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Revolution  officially  ended,  as  Con- 
gress ratified  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  became  a  sovereign 
nation.  More  than  135,000  tourists  annually 
visit  the  State  House,  the  only  state  capltol 
in  which  Congress  has  ever  convened.  The 
sole  surviving  official  American  fiag  known  to 
have  been  carried  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Is  on  display  there  with  other  historic 
documents,  paintings,  and  Maryland  mem- 
orabilia. 

THE   EASTERN    SHORE 

"The  Shore,"  as  it  Is  called.  Is  a  picturesque 
flatland  of  fine  farming  country,  fishing, 
villages,  lovely  old  towns,  magnificent  country 
estates,  and  a  seaside  summer  resort.  It  Is 
composed  of  nine  counties — Cecil.  Kent. 
Queen  Anne's.  Talbot.  Caroline.  Dorchester, 
Wicomico.  Somerset,  and  Worcester,  which 
are  pert  of  the  famous  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

For  three-hundred  years,  "The  Shore"  was 
an  insular  area,  almost  entirely  waterlocked 
by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  In  1952  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge, 
now  renamed  the  William  Preston  Lane 
Memorial  Bridge,  connected  Maryland's  east- 
em  and  western  shores  in  a  4.03  mile  span 
across  the  Bey.  The  "longest  all-steel  bridge 
over  salt  water  in  the  world"  has  opened  the 
entire  area  to  new  residents,  new  Industry, 
and  many  more  tourists.  Intensifying  shore 
traffic  has  dictated  planning  for  an  additional 
bridge   facility. 

Seafood,  agricultural  products,  and  Ocean 
City,  one  of  the  country's  most  popular  sum- 
mer resorts,  are  the  area's  strongest  economic 
supports,  but  complementary  Industrial 
growth  is  now  underway.  Fancy  poultry, 
printed  materials,  canned  and  frozen  foods, 
pleasure  boats,  pumps,  pine  pilings,  and  elec- 
tronic components  are  produced  in  the 
Easton-Cambrldge-Salisbury  area.  An  inter- 
national seaport,  at  Cambridge,  the  second 
largest  in  the  State,  has  opened  "The  Shore" 
to  world-wide  commerce. 

A  prime  tourist  and  recreation  area,  "The 
Shore"  attracts  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional sportsmen  to  its  rivers,  marshes,  and 
ponds,  to  its  islands,  bay,  and  ocean.  Visitors 
flock  to  its  quaint  fishing  villages,  historic 
landmarks,  antique  shops,  and  quiet  inns. 
Great  crowds  attend  its  many  festivals  and 
sailing  regattas.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  Marl- 
time  Museum  at  St.  Michael's  attracts  both 
tourists  and  marine  historians. 

Ocean  City,  welcoming  150.000  summer 
residents  to  its  many  fine  restaurants  and 
excellent  accommodations,  lies  on  a  ten-mile 
stretch  of  white  Atlantic  seashore  beach. 
Its  three-mile  boardwalk,  replete  with  fine 
specialty  shops  and  amusements,  overlooks 
an  "ocean"  of  water  sports,  Including  the 
newly  popular  surfing.  With  excellent  deep 
sea,  surf,  and  bay  fishing,  the  "White  Marlin 
Capital  of  the  World,"  in  1968  registered 
1,735  white  marlin,  boated  or  released. 

Assateague  Island  lies  several  miles  south 
of  Ocean  City.  Actually  a  wildly  beautiful 
barrier  reef,  It  is  being  developed  into  the 
finest  camping  and  fishing  site  on  the  East 
Coast  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks. 
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THE  trPPER  CHESAPEAKE  BAT  AREA 

The  upper  Chesapeake  Bay  region  Includes 
Harford  and  Baltimore  Counties,  The  area 
Is  noted  for  Its  thoroughbred  horsebreedlng, 
and  as  the  world's  largest  producer  of  snow 
skis.  It  Is  also  the  site  of  the  seventh  largest 
city  In  the  United  States — Baltimore. 

The  State's  chief  commercial  city,  Balti- 
more, ranks  as  the  fourth  largest  foreign 
trade  tonnage  port  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  largest  financial  center  In  the  Southeast, 
and  Is  rated  among  the  top  five  research  and 
development  centers  in  the  country.  Form- 
ing a  metropolitan  triangle  vrlth  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Annapolis,  Baltimore  is  only  a  45- 
mlnute  drive  from  the  State  and  national 
capitals.  The  city  is  serviced  by  excellent 
rail,  port,  and  highway  facilities,  and  by 
Friendship  International  Airpwrt  twenty 
minutes  from  downtown. 

The  economic  hub  of  the  State,  Baltimore 
manufactures  ships,  missiles,  steel,  electronic 
devices,  and  transportation  equipment.  It  is 
noted  for  its  textiles,  clothing,  spices,  proc- 
essed foods,  and  alcoholic  beverages.  Balti- 
more is  the  site  of  the  worlds  largest  steel 
mill.  Some  of  the  nation's  largest  producers 
of  tin  cans,  bottle  caps,  electric  hand  tools, 
high  tension  insulators,  gas  equipment,  cop- 
per sulphate,  straw  hats,  Venetian  blinds, 
paint  brushes,  weather  instruments,  long 
distance  cables,  and  super  phosphates  are 
based  in  Baltimore.  The  world's  most  exten- 
sive processors  of  copper  and  bichromate  are 
located  there. 

The  "National  Anthem  City,"  as  Baltimore 
Is  called,  had  the  country's  first  commercial 
railroad,  telegraph  line,  public  bank,  and 
umbrella  factory.  America's  first  Catholic 
Cathedral,  began  In  1806,  is  located  in  Balti- 
more. The  city's  historic  landmarks  include 
the  Washington  Monument.  Mount  Vernon 
Square.  Fort  McHenry.  Old  Shot  Tower.  Flag 
House.  Hampton  House.  Mt.  Clare  Mansion, 
and  the  house  and  grave  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
The  first  commissioned  warship  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  launched  in  Baltimore  in  1797. 
is  the  U.S.  Frigate  Constellation,  now  an 
attraction  of  the  port. 

Baltimore  enriches  the  State's  cultural  life 
with  a  wealth  of  nationally  respected  institu- 
tions such  as:  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Maryland  Institute.  Walters  Art  Gallery. 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library.  Maryland  His- 
torical Society.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Tranapwrtatlon  Museum.  Peale  Museum. 
Baltimore  Streetcar  Museum.  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art.  and  the  Maryland  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  Baltimore  Science  Center 
Is  planned  to  provide  extensive  conference 
and  educational  facilities  for  students, 
teachers,  and  scientists.  Baltimore's  newly 
constructed  Charles  Center,  the  Baltimore 
Civic  Center,  and  the  Morris  Mechanic 
Theatre  are  among  the  first  completed  pro- 
jects of  a  twenty-year  $900  million  dollar 
revltallzatlon  program  now  in  effect  on  2.- 
400  downtown  acres. 

WESTWARD    TO    THE    MOUNTAINS 

The  Piedmont  Plateau  area  Is  the  site  of 
four  central  Maryland  counties — Frederick, 
Howard.  Carroll,  and  Montgomery.  The 
State's  three  westernmost  counties,  Alle- 
gany. Garrett,  and  Washington.  In  the  Alle- 
gheny mountain  range,  comprise  Maryland's 
Appalachian  region. 

The  seven  counties  of  both  Central  and 
Western  Maryland,  as  a  geographic  unit. 
compose  a  scene  of  expanding  Industry,  and 
steady  agricultural  production.  »4ilk,  poul- 
try, and  grains,  all  of  which  are  processed 
in  the  area,  and  vast  quantities  of  excellent 
apples  and  peaches,  are  grown  in  the  region's 
many  orchards. 

The  area  is  especially  attractive  to  tour- 
ists, sportsmen,  and  naturalists  who  are 
drawn  to  its  forests,  parks,  rivers,  lakes, 
rapids,    and    trout    streams.    Its    beautiful 
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mountain  area  Is  particularly  noted  for  the 
wild  bloom  in  early  summer  of  exquisite 
rhododendron,  and  for  a  fall  burst  of  mag- 
nificent color,  celebrated  as  "Autumn  Glory 
Time." 

The  seven-county  area  is  the  site  of  many 
of  America's  most  significant  historic  land- 
marks. The  Civil  War  battlefields  of  Antle- 
tam.  South  Mountain,  and  Monocacy  are 
found  there.  The  first  National  Road,  begun 
in  1808,  stretched  from  Cumberland  to  the 
Ohio  Valley.  It  is  followed  today  by  U.S. 
Route  40.  The  National  Road  Toll  House; 
the  Hager  House,  a  museum  of  early  frontier 
life;  and  Fort  Frederick,  the  sole  surviving 
French  and  Indian  Wars  fort  in  America,  are 
some  of  the  area's  many  outstanding  historic 
landmarks. 

Montgomery  County,  adjoining  the  north- 
west sector  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  con- 
tains some  of  Washington's  most  poptilar 
suburban  communities.  Rockvllle,  the  coun- 
ty seat,  particularly  refiected  Montgomery 
County's  spectacular  p>opulation  increase  of 
over  100%  during  the  1950-66  period.  The 
County  boasts  an  impressive  concentration 
of  resident  scientists,  technicians,  and  pro- 
fessional people,  a  fact  coinciding  with  its 
growth  as  a  major  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment center.  Frederick,  the  State's 
fifth  largest  city,  and  the  seat  of  Frederick 
County,  manufactures  a  variety  of  products. 
It  Is  also  the  site  of  Important  science- 
oriented  research  and  development  firms. 
Francis  Scott  Key  and  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Roger  Brooke  Taney 
resided  there.  John  Oreenleaf  Whittler 
created  a  national  legend  for  Frederick  when 
he  wrote  the  poem,  "Barbara  Frltchle." 

Westminster,  in  Carroll  County,  produces 
clothing  and  shoes,  and  is  the  major  distri- 
bution center  for  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing publishing  houses.  The  Farm  Museum, 
near  Westminster,  and  the  historic  Shriver 
Homestead  Museum,  at  Union  Mills,  are  ma- 
jor tourist  attractions. 

Hagerstown,  seat  of  Washington  County, 
pn  duces  aerospace  and  aircraft  equipment, 
lumber,  furnltvire,  textiles,  apparel,  printed 
materials,  leather  goods,  and  the  world's  larg- 
est pipe  organs  It  was  the  first  American 
city  to  implement  bookmobiles  and  educa- 
tional television.  The  Washington  County 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  symbolizes  the  area's 
cultural  life. 

Cumberland,  the  State's  third  largest  city, 
is  an  Important  industrial  community.  His- 
torically a  major  transportation  hub.  Cum- 
berland is  the  seat  of  Alleghany  County.  It 
produces  synthetic  yarns,  electronic  compo- 
nents, plate  glass,  tires,  and  railroad  equip- 
ment, and  is  expanding  industrially  with  new 
research  and  development  firms. 

Garrett  County,  Maryland's  mountain 
playground,  is  highlighted  by  the  attractions 
of  the  Deep  Creek  Lake  resort  area,  offering 
year-round  sports  and  recreation.  Cottages, 
ski  lodges,  camp  sites,  and  motels  provide 
visitor  accommodations  on  or  near  the  65- 
mlle  lake  shoreline.  WISP,  a  recently  devel- 
oped, fully  appointed  ski  resort,  with  8'^ 
miles  of  slopes  and  trails,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  ski  areas  In  the  East. 

BEGIN  WITH  Maryland:  so  much  or 

AMERICA    DID 

Maryland  is  a  land  of  delightful  contradic- 
tions. It  Is  one  of  the  oldest  jmrts  of  the 
country;  yet  It  hoiises  some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant developments  of  the  space  age.  It 
still  has  huge  areas  that  are  wholly  rural 
with  only  a  few  signs  of  human  occupation; 
yet  it  is  a  center  of  great  industrial  develop- 
ment, that  Includes  the  world's  largest  steel 
mill.  It's  one  of  the  smallest  States;  yet  It 
has  one  of  the  largest  areas  of  water.  This 
means  all  kinds,  too — salt  water  of  the  At- 
lantic; from  salt  to  brackish  in  its  inland 
sea,  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  rivers  that  are  1.  5. 
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to  10  miles  wide:  a  fresh  water  mountain  lalie 
with  65  miles  ol  shore  line,  surrounded  by 
high  peaks:  a  wealth  of  forest -bordered,  flah- 
fliled  ponds. 

Maryland  Is  a  Southern  State — but  It  has 
fine  winter  sp>orts.  It  offers  vacation  resorts 
by  the  sea,  and  less  than  two-hundred  miles 
away.  It  oSeis  vacation  resorts  In  the  moun- 
tains. 

Maryland  is  the  center  of  a  great  science- 
industry  complex:  but  its  landscape  is  a  mu- 
seum of  past  history.  Historic  17th  and  18th 
Century  churches  are  everywhere,  still  In 
use.  Covered  bridges  span  some  streams; 
hand-operated  ferries  cross  others.  Water- 
turned  mUls,  350  years  old.  are  still  In  busi- 
ness. The  original  stones  of  the  200  year  old 
Mason-Dlxon  Line  stand  along  two  of  the 
Maryland  boundaries  .  .  .  lichen  covered  but 
stlU  bearing  decipherable  carvings.  The  shore 
line  is  dotted  with  quaint  Ashing  villages 
only  a  short  distance  from  Baltimore,  a 
sophisticated  metropolis  of  culture,  industry, 
and  commerce.  Many  rural  areas  are  still  pro- 
vincial; yet,  in  Maryland  are  found  some  of 
the  leading  Institutions  of  culture  In  the 
United  States. 

Marylanders  cordially  Invite  you  to  come 
and  discover  their  delightsome  land. 

MABTLAND  STATISTICS 

Population — 3,803,900. 

Population  Rank — 20th  state. 

Area  in  Square  Miles — Total.  12,303:  Und. 
9,874;  Inland  water,  703;  Cheeapeake  Bay 
1,728. 

Size  Rank — 4and  state. 

Distances — Longest  East-West,  198.6 
miles — Fairfax  Stone  to  Delaware  Line. 
North -South.  135.6  miles — Pennsylvania  line 
to  Virginia  line  at  Smith's  Point  on  south- 
shore  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River.  Shortest 
North-Shore,  1.9  miles — Pennsylvania  line  to 
south  bank  of  Potomac  River,  near  Hancock 
Farthest  points  northwest  corner  to  south- 
east corner  at  Atlantic  Ocean,  364.7  miles. 

Geophysics — Maryland  1b  composed  of 
three  chief  regions:  the  Appalachian  Area, 
the  Piedmont  Plateau,  and  the  Coastal  Plain. 
Maryland  gradually  rises  from  its  ocean 
shoreline  to  3360  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
peak  of  Great  Backbone  Mountain  In  West- 
ern Maryland's  Garrett  County. 

Climate — OeneraUy  moderate,  the  climate 
varies  from  mUd  to  hot  in  summer  and  In 
winter  from  moderate  in  the  east  and  south 
to  very  cold  in  the  moiintalnous  region.  Aver- 
age annual  rainfall.  41.65";  average  annual 
snowfall.  26.70":  temperature  average,  64.4° 
F  maximum.  43.7°  P.  minimum,  and  54° 
F.  mean. 

Chief  Rivers — Potomac,  Wye,  Patuxent, 
Susquehanna,  Choptanlt.  Nantlcoke,  Elk, 
Magothy,  Patapasco,  Sassafras,  South,  Severn. 
Gunpowder,  Tred  Avon,  Bush.  Miles,  Chwter. 
Northeast,  Wicomico,  Pocomoke,  and  Great 
Bohemia. 

State  Recreation  Areas — The  State's  eleven 
forests,  one  nursery,  and  forty  parks  cover 
1S6.000  acres.  Parks  are  located  in  forests, 
mountains,  and  on  a  number  of  ocean,  bay, 
and  river  waterfronts.  Cottages  and  camp 
sites  are  provided.  State  forests  offer  licensed 
hunting  In  season.  There  are  39  public  hunt- 
ing grounds,  covering  180.000  acres.  Sixty- 
eight  ponds,  lakes  an4  reservoirs  comprise 
the  State's  fresh  water  fishing  area  Over  75 
public  boat  launching  ramps  dot  Maryland's 
tidal  and  Inland  waters. 

Chesapeake  Bay — This  great  Inland  sea 
is  195  miles  long  and  from  two  to  twenty- 
two  miles  wide.  Navigable  to  ocean-going 
ships,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  opens  to  the  At- 
'lantic  Ocean  between  the  Virginia  Capes 
and  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  a  fifteen-mile  toll-free  waterway  for 
s'^lns  bound  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia 
and  the  North  Atlantic  There  are  300  ma- 
rl»^a,s  on  the  Bay  to  serve  boatmen.  The 
Che^a-eake  Bay  is  the  main  source  of  the 
State's  seafood  industry  Every  year  over  125.- 
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000  pleasure  boatowners  use  Bay  waters  for 
cruising,  iishing,  sailing,  racing  and  other 
marlne-orlented  recreational  activities. 

Port  of  Baltimore  Is  a  45  mile  waterfront 
installation  with  the  lowest  tidal  range  of 
any  seaport — Just  13  Inches.  It  accommo- 
dates ships  to  70,000  ton«  In  83  covered  and 
open  piers  with  a  normal  capacity  for  load- 
ing or  unloading  161  vessels  simultaneously. 
Annually  an  estimated  4,600  ships  from  47 
nations  call  at  the  Port,  and  108  steamship 
lines  list  272  monthly  sailings  to  291  coastal, 
Intercoastal  and  foreign  ports. 

Chief  Cities — (Incorporated)  Baltimore, 
917,750;  RockvlUe,  39,000;  Hagerstown, 
37,300;  Cumberland.  33,416;  Annapolis, 
32,000:  Frederick,  23,123;  Takoma  Park, 
16.799:  Salisbury,  16.302;  Hyattsvllle,  15,- 
168;  Cambridge  X3.7160;  Ocean  City.  I25-, 
000  (summer);  (Unincorporated)  Sliver 
Spring,  66,348;  Bethesda,  66,527;  Wheaton, 
54,635. 
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THE  53D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day I  met  with  some  very  wonderful  peo- 
ple in  my  district  office.  This  group  of 
Americans  of  Byelorussian  heritage  had 
come  to  talk  with  me  about  the  continu- 
ing crisis  in  their  former  homeland. 

We  had  a  ceremony  presided  over  by- 
Mr.  Thomas  Suprun.  president  of  the 
Byelorussian-American  Association  in 
New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Tamara  Janusz. 
chairman  of  the  women's  division  of  this 
association.  I  was  presented  with  a  photo 
album  made  in  Byelorussia  and  contain- 
ing mementos  of  our  efforts  to  free  the 
Byelorussian  Nation  from  Soviet  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  53d  An- 
niversary of  what  should  have  been  the 
independence  of  Byelorussia.  On  March 
25,  1918,  the  Byelorussians  declared  their 
independence  and  attempted  to  establish 
a  democratic  regime.  The  leaders  adopted 
a  provisional  constitution  which  was 
very  advanced  for  their  day.  It  called 
for:  First,  a  direct  and  secret  ballot 
open  to  all;  second,  freedom  of  speech, 
pre.ss.  and  assembly;  third,  national  and 
cultural  autonomy  of  all  minorities: 
fourth,  an  8-hour  workday  and  the  right 
to  strike:  fifth,  all  guarantees  of  human 
rights. 

The  history  of  this  tiny  nation  goes 
back  many  centuries.  Through  all  the 
crnturies  of  tribulation  the  Byelorus- 
sians have  remained  a  strong  and  proud 
people.  While  it  is  predominantly  an 
agricultural  country.  Byelorussia  has  in- 
dustrialized greatly  in  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. She  is  also  rich  in  resources  which 
are  needed  by  a  nation  to  support  a 
stable  economy,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  kept  a  strong  hold 
over  Byelorussia.  But  the  Byelorussian 
people  want  to  be  free,  and  I  know  that 
the  free  world  would  like  to  see  them  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat  talking  with  my 
wonderful  Byelorussian  friends  last 
Saturday.  I  once  again  felt  their  passion 
to  see  their  loved  ones  in  Byelorussia  at- 
tain the  freedom  and  independence  that 
they  have  come  to  know  in  America.  I 


would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  the  fight  for 
the  independence  of  Byelorussia,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  tills  plea  to  our  ofBcials 
in  the  administration. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  place  in  th<> 
CoNQREssiONAL  RECORD  an  article  I  re- 
cently read  in  a  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Byelorussian  Publishers  and  Arts 
Club.  It  truly  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  and  the  dlflaculty  of 
their  struggle. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 
Btelobussia 

The  poets  called  her  blue-eyed  and  inno- 
cent, ever-enduring  and  heroic;  her  p>eopie 
are  of  the  purest  Slavic  stock,  one  of  the  most 
hospitable  on  the  continent.  She  adopted  a 
cornflower,  found  abundantly  in  her  rye  and 
wheat  fields,  as  a  symbol  of  modesty  and 
beauty.  She  blossomed  and  proepered  among 
her  neighbors,  her  people's  life  based  on  the 
stability  of  Christian  principles. 

She  was  free  and  her  star  shone  bright, 
until  the  "Big  Brother"  flexed  his  muscles: 
On  her  vast  plains  and  gentle  rolling  hills  in- 
vaders have  crossed  their  swords.  She  had 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  mighty 
Tartars  and  Muscovites,  Teuton  Ian  Knights 
and  Hitler.  On  her  soil  lay  burled  the  warriors 
of  moat  European  and  Asian  nations  Her 
people  were  brought  to  their  knees  re- 
peatedly. 

Somehow  they  have  endured  and  prevailed: 
In  1517,  her  famous  son  Francisak  Skaryna 
from  Polack  printed  and  published  the  first 
book  In  Byelorussian — the  Bible — almost  half 
a  century  ahead  of  the  first  printed  Ri-sslan 
book.  His  pioneering  endeavors  ushered  the 
flow  of  Culture  into  the  Eastern  Europe. 
When  Skaryna  took  his  books  to  Moscow, 
they  were  labeled  as  heretic,  seized  and 
burned  In  the  public  square.  Yet  he  brought 
the  barbaric  Muscovy  on  the  threshold  of 
printing  and  education. 

His  country  was  later  overrun  by  Moscow 
but  his  people  have  endured  and  prevailed: 
Her  fertile  soil  nourished  the  roots  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Dostoyevsky  and  Mlcklewlcz.  of 
OUnka  and  Monluszka.  of  Kaacluszka  and 
Kallnowskl,  of  Bahushevlch  and  Kupala,  and 
numerous  other  political,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic giants.  Driven  away  from  their  moth- 
er's soil  by  "Big  Brother's"  oppression,  her 
countless  sons  and  daughters  settled  around 
the  world  and  contributed  to  the  cultural, 
scientific,  political  and  economic  achieve- 
ments of  hospitable  nations. 

They  have  endured  and  prevailed:  Over- 
powered and  annexed  by  Russian  colonial 
empire,  she  became  the  source  of  natural  and 
human  raw  materials,  the  most  backward 
province  of  that  monstrous  prison  of  nations. 
They  chained  her  and  chanted  her  requiem 
and  forbade  her  name  to  be  mentioned  among 
the  living.  They  closed  her  schools  and  na- 
tional institutions,  took  over  her  churches 
and  deported  her  best  minds  to  Siberia. 

Somehow  her  people  have  endured  and  pre- 
vailed: In  1863,  her  favorite  son,  Kastus 
Kallnowskl  ral-scd  the  entire  nation  again -t 
>''oscow  colonlpl  despots  and  proclaimed  in 
his  testament:  "Byelorusslarw,  my  dear 
brothers.  Pacing  Muscovite  gallows,  I  pro- 
claim- then  and  only  then  will  you  gain  free- 
dom and  happiness,  when  Muscovite  rules  you 
no  more". 

Kallnowskl  perished  so  that  his  people 
would  endure  and  prevail:  Through  the  cen- 
turies, Moscow  "Big  Brother"  endeavoured  to 
assimilate  her  people,  annihilate  her  glorious 
pa.st.  tarnish  her  traditions,  discriminate 
aga'nst  and  make  extinct  her  language,  sup- 
press her  culture. 

Her  people  and  their  spiritual  heritage  have 
endured  and  prevailed:  In  1918,  she  pro- 
claimed her  independence,  granting  the  most 
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advanced  democratic  rights  to  all  peoples 
within  her  boundaries.  The  newly-found  free- 
dom was  short-lived.  "Big  Brother"  chained 
her  more  securely  than  ever.  Today,  she  is 
one  of  the  fifteen  most  industrialized  na- 
tions in  the  world:  but,  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  her  people  Is  below  that  of  Portuguese 
colony  Angola.  Although  she  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  her  so-called  representa- 
tives speak  not  for  her  p>eople  but  for  the 
"Big  Brother"  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  name  of  the  country?  Byeloru.ssla.  No. 
let's  get  that  straight:  Canada  is  not  the 
United  States,  Germany  Is  not  England  and 
Byelorussia  Is  not  Russia.  Never  was  and  never 
win  be,  for  her  people  will  endure  and 
prevail  I 


ABOUT  THOSE  CHANGES  IN  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  article  appeared  in  the  March 
20,  1971,  edition  of  Tactics  magazine 
dealing  with  swne  of  the  goings  on  inside 
the  Department  of  State.  Since  this  arti- 
cle deals  with  the  reform  program  being 
carried  on  within  the  Department  of 
Government  responsible  for  our  foreign 
policy  and  since  one  of  the  arguments 
being  used  by  the  State  Department  to 
justify  certain  changes  in  its  personnel 
poUcy  seems  to  be  that  the  Congress  is 
aware  of  these  changes  and  has  not 
voiced  any  objection.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert this  article  into  the  Record  to  insure 
that  all  my  colleagues  are  familiar  with 
the  proposed  modifications  in  personnel 
policy  which  are  under  consideration. 

The  article  follows: 

Tumult  Inside  State  Department 

The  state  of  chaos  and  demoralization  that 
exists  among  the  personnel  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  its  associated  foreign  affairs 
agencies  Is  unprecedented.  Responsible  oflB- 
cers  are  asking  whether  anyone  in  authority 
Is  able  to  distinguish  between  reality  and 
Uluslon.  Under  the  leadership  of  William  P. 
Rogers  and  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  his 
deputy  undersecretary  of  state  for  adminis- 
tration, the  State  Department  Is  plunging 
headlong  into  a  personnel  administrative 
system  designed  to  remove  any  objective  con- 
trol by  the  Congress,  the  White  House  and 
the  American  people  over  the  foreign  affairs 
bureaucracy. 

The  State  Department  Is  pushing  an  "ac- 
tion program"  designed  to  force  career,  civil- 
ian, domestic  employes  Into  the  foreign 
service  category  where  they  will  be  totally 
under  the  control  of  personnel  Immune  from 
any  kind  of  accountability.  They  will  not 
have  to  account  for  their  actions  to  Congress, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  courts  if 
they  fire  anyone  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
whether  for  a  legitimate  reason  or  because 
the  employe  has  discovered  gross  negligence 
or  subversive  behavior,  and  has  refused  to 
collaborate  in  it. 

The  so-called  reorganization  would  pre- 
serve an  Alger  Hiss,  or  an  American  Kim 
Phllby,  in  his  post,  and  hush  up  or  eliminate 
any  Otto  F.  Otepkas  without  their  having  any 
recourse.  Security,  in  the  Orwelllan  manner, 
would  consider  anti-communists,  not  com- 
munists, as  the  "security  risks"  who  would 
have  to  be  kept  out  of  State  Department  jobs. 

What  this  boils  down  to  Is  preparation  by 
the  State  Department  of  a  purge  program  of 
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the  few,  remaining  persons  who  consider 
loyalty  to  the  nation  more  important  than 
ooverlng  up  for  the  failures  or  transgressions 
of  the  State  Department. 

wateri'sont-like  brawling 

Scenes  of  turmoil  such  as  one  might  expect 
on  the  waterfront  are  occurring  within  the 
offices  of  the  department.  The  situation  has 
become  so  tense  that  In  spite  of  every  effort 
to  hush  up  the  news,  at  least  three  report- 
ers have  given  accounts  of  the  breakdown 
in  decorum  and  morale.  On  Feb.  11,  in  the 
tabloid  Washington  Dally  News,  the  hush- 
hush  was  broken  by  a  Scrlpps-Howard  writer 
who  does  not  cover  the  State  Department 
ordinarily. 

He  was  Dan  Tbomasson,  who  disclosed  that 
top  State  Department  officials,  Including 
Theodore  L.  Eliot,  Jr.,  executive  secretary 
reporting  directly  to  Rogers,  and  John  Ray, 
of  the  European  section,  "blew  their  diplo- 
matic aplomb  and  wrestled  for  the  micro- 
phone amid  screams  of  'shame,'  'fascism,'  and 
'Is  this  the  kind  of  democracy  we're  trying  to 
export?'  " 

Reporters  regularly  assigned  to  the  State 
Department  were  present,  and  although  this 
unprecedented  affair  was  indisputably  news, 
they  collaborated  with  State  Department 
ofilcials  in  the  effort  at  censorship.  At  least. 
Russian  reporters  who  cover  the  foreign 
ministry  lij  Moscow  have  the  excuse  they 
are  not  allowed  to  report  certain  news.  But 
what  alibi  have  the  American  newsmen 
assigned  to  the  State  Department?  This  Is  a 
press  scandal  that  editors  throughout  the 
country  should  look  Into.  Why  should  so- 
called  reporting  in-depth,  with  a  few,  heroic 
exceptions,  be  limited  in  Washington  to  what 
is  to  be  advantage  of  the  reds?  This  Is  the 
double   standard   presently    being    observed. 

AMERICAN    SURVIVAL    18    INVOLVED 

The  wrestling  match  took  place  over  what 
on  the  surface  was  a  minor  issue,  union 
representation  of  State  Department  em- 
ployes. Actually,  the  passions  reflected  a 
simmering  Into  public  notice  of  the  greatest 
crisis  In  American  diplomatic  organization 
since  the  formation  of  our  republic. 

The  basic  iss'ie  l.«  whether  the  State 
Department  and  other  foreign  affairs  agencies 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  Congre-s  and 
the  American  people,  or  Is  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  run  foreign  policy  in  secret.  'rr.;jle- 
menting  unwritten  "tjnderstandlnps '  with 
the  USSR  and  Red  China,  totally  free  of  any 
kind  of  accountability  within  or  outside  the 
government?  The  State  Department  is  ask- 
ing for  no  less  than  the  kind  of  spec.al  status 
possessed  by  the  CIA,  despite  the  disparity 
in  their  roles. 

The  key  lies  In  the  basic  attitude  toward 
government  of  William  P.  Rogers.  History 
may  well  record  his  influence  on  President 
Nixon  as  unfortunate  as  that  of  Harry  Hop- 
kins and  Col.  House  on  other  comparatively 
recent  occupants  of  the  White  House. 

Rogers  has  developed  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  in  so  extreme  a  manner  as 
to  make  It  Indistinguishlble  from  enlight- 
ened despotism.  Under  this  doctrine,  Rogers 
holds  that  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  entitled  to  any  information  de- 
veloped within  the  executive  branch  unless 
it  decides  to  release  It.  The  Inevitable  re- 
sult is  secret  government. 

Rogers,  as  a  "pragmatlst,"  has  come  up 
with  a  technique  for  dealing  with  the  pesty 
Congress  and  the  inquisitive  public.  The 
procedure  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  the 
public  has  no  right  to  this  Information,  but 
Insists  on  being  told,  so  that  it  has  to  be 
satisfied  in  some  such  manner  as  an  image 
Is  devised  for  a  public  figure  that  will  gain 
approval,  but  not  really  change  the  man's 
character. 

Under  this  technique,  the  executive 
branch  has  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  of 
information  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
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to  satisfy  tills  hunger  but  not  to  disclose 
the  essential  facts.  The  enemy,  that  has  its 
own  means  of  finding  out  what  It  wants  to 
know,  therefore  Is  better  Informed  than  the 
American  people — and  the  Congress — on  our 
policies.  The  Kim  Philbys,  in  such  an  Orwel- 
llan complex,  are  not  our  security  risks;  the 
Otepkas  are!  This  tactic,  too,  by  generating  a 
news-managed  flow  of  selected  data,  can  in- 
spire hearings  on  the  Hill  that  have  the  ef- 
fect of  destroying  the  credibility  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

The  procedures  and  philosophy  behind 
tills  resemble.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
the  conflicts  between  the  Stuart  kings  and 
the  British  parliament.  The  result  was  the 
destruction  of  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches,  and  the  creation  of 
the    heavy-handed,    Cromwell    dictatorship. 

COULD    BECOME    ZXXCTTON    ISSXJX 

On  Feb.  28.  1971,  In  an  unusuaUy  long 
comment  In  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
Philip  Shandler,  a  reporter  on  federal  em- 
ployee matters,  stated  that  the  Issues  at  the 
State  Department  already  have  "embroiled 
top  administration  officials  in  an  intensive 
debate,  the  outcome  of  which  could  become 
an  issue  In  next  year's  presidential  election." 

The  article,  that  warranted  news  space 
but  was  limited  to  Shandler'a  "The  Federal 
Spotlight"  column,  dealt  only  with  the  is- 
sue of  "how  much  freedom  should  the  State 
Department  have — in  contrast  to  other  gov- 
ernment agencies — to  assign  its  employes? 
Executive  Order  11491  Issued  by  Nixon  little 
over  a  year  ago,  provided  for  grievance  ap- 
peals by  employes  to  a  third  party,  the  Labor 
Department. 

"The  State  Department  last  fall,  however, 
requested  exemption  frcm  the  order  for  for- 
eign service  employes  .  .  .  The  department 
sought  to  preserve  the  present  system  of  In- 
house  appeals  to  a  board  of  high-level  de- 
partment officials.  ' 

What  Macomber  wants  is  to  block  any  sort 
of  review  of  personnel  policies  outside  the 
department.  Otepka  had  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  there 
al.KO  IS  the  Department  of  Labor.  By  exempt- 
ing the  foreign  service  from  the  executive 
order,  the  labor  deparmen-,  would  be  ex- 
cluded. By  converting  Civil  Service  employes 
to  foreign  service  status,  the  Civil  Service 
would  be  excluded.  Only  Rogers  and  Ma- 
comber would  decide  wlio  was  hired,  flred, 
transferred,  promoted,  downgraded  or  reas- 
signed. 

Xot  only  the  present  foreign  service,  but 
the  entire  State  Department  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  new  CIA-type  organization, 
with  no  ties  to  Congress,  other  executive  de- 
partments, the  courts  or  The  American  peo- 
ple. All  of  this  would  be  put  across  without 
any  act  of  Congress! 

Originally.  Macomber  tried  to  carry  out 
this  operation  by  direct  appeal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Couticil,  on  Oct.  14, 
1970,  asking  it  to  approve  exemption  of  the 
entire  foreign  service  from  the  executive  or- 
der when  it  was  next  revised. 

The  alert  intervention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees 
(AFGEI.  which  demanded  a  public  hearing 
by  the  council,  blocked  this  quickie  operation 
fr.om  succeeding.  A  public  hearing  took  place 
on  Nov.  16.  when  the  APGE  and  other  groups 
marshalled  a  set  of  Constitutional,  legal,  ad- 
ministrative and  political  arguments  that 
overwhelmed  those  presented  by  Macomber. 

On  Jan.  30,  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Council  sent  the  White  House  its  opinion 
on  the  request  indicating  the  options  avail- 
able to  the  President,  and  recommending 
that  he  reject  it.  This  would  not  affect  other 
cliangee  in  the  executive  order  that  would 
add  efficiency  and  precision.  Nixon  Is  said 
to  want  this  done. 

Macomber  was  informed  by  "an  unim- 
peachable source"  at  the  White  House  of  the 
council's  adverse  action.  He  was  told  that  If 
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he  could  get  agreement  within  48  hours  from 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
which  the  State  Department  controls  and 
uses  as  a  front,  he  might  salvage  or  even 
recoup  his  losses.  On  the  Jan.  30-31  week- 
end. Macomber  and  members  of  the  AP^A 
board  worked  out  a  paper  agreement  to  this 
end. 

The  APSA  beard  had  no  right  to  make  such 
an  agreement  because  Its  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers at  a  meeting  on  Nov.  4  had  speciflcally 
resolved  that  the  board  hold  no  secret  meet- 
ings with  Macomber. 

"DEAR   BILL"  LETTERS   EXCKANGED 

Therefore,  to  conceal  violation  of  this 
order.  Macomber  on  Feb.  1  wrote  a  "Dear 
Bill"  letter  to  William  C.  Harrop,  APSA  board 
chairman,  proposing  the  agreement  they  al- 
ready had  negotiated.  On  the  same  day,  Har- 
rop called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
entire  board  and  informed  It  that  Macomber 
needed  an  affirmative,  written  reply  within 
24  hours,  to  transmit  to  the  White  House  If 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment were  not  to  be  discredited. 

The  board  agreed,  and  Macomber  received 
It  the  next  day,  Feb.  2.  which  he  sent  at  once 
to  the  White  House,  saying  this  created  a  new 
situation,  showing  the  employes  themselves 
were  In  favor  of  the  Rogers-Macomber  proj- 
ect, which  in  turn  was  only  a  rehash  of  the 
bill  that  Congress  rejected  in  1966.  when  It 
was  pushed  by  Macomber's  predecessor,  Wil- 
liam P.  Crockett.  (See  Jan.  20  Tactics.) 

Thus  we  are  presented  an  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  State  Department  will 
go  In  trying  to  put  over  one  of  it.s  schemes, 
Including  even  the  White  House  among  the 
victims  of  its  deceits.  If  only  this  skill  would 
be  exercised  against  our  communist  enemies! 

Since  the  agreement  was  unauthorized  by 
the  grassroots  membership,  the  APSA  board 
Immediately  sought  to  convince  the  board  of 
the  Junior  Foreign  Service  Officers  Club 
(JF30C).  a  constituent  subsidiary  of  APSA, 
also  to  acquiesce.  The  club  stands  close  to 
the  grassroots,  and  Its  officers  refused  to 
concur,  claiming  the  APSA  board  had  ex- 
ceeded Its  powers. 

Thereupon,  the  flve-member  JPSOC  board 
drafted  a  letter  of  protest  to  Macomber,  call- 
ing APSA's  agreement  null  and  void,  and 
asking  that  Macomber  notlfv  the  White 
House  accordingly.  On  Feb.  3.  two  members 
of  the  JPSOC  board  delivered  the  letter  to 
Macomber's  secretary,  who  Immediately 
rushed  It  to  him. 

MACOMBER     CALLS     THEM     "TRAITORS" 

The  two  Junior  foreign  service  officers 
(PSO'B)  were  walking  down  the  corridor  to 
take  the  elevator  back  to  their  offices  when 
Macomber  came  running  out  of  his  office. 
He  caught  up  with  them,  took  them  by  the 
arm.  and  led  them  back  to  his  office. 

There,  for  70  minutes,  he  swore  at  them, 
berated  them,  and  called  them  "traitors"  be- 
cause they  had  drafted  a  letter  for  further 
communication  to  the  White  House.  He  said 
they  were  disloyal  to  the  foreign  service,  for 
not  Bolvlng  all  differences  within  its  confines. 

What  transpired  during  these  dramatic  70 
minutes  presented.  In  personal  terms,  the  ba- 
sic issue  Involved  in  "organizational  loyalty" 
as  contrasted  with  national  loyalty.  This  was 
the  crux  of  the  Otepka  case.  The  issue  Is 
whether  the  foreign  service  Is  answerable 
In  actual  practice,  to  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident, or  only  to  Its  senior  members. 

After  berating  the  two.  Macomber  turned 
on  the  charm  and  assured  them  that  any 
problem  they  or  other  officers  encountered 
always  could  be  resolved  in  a  friendly  fashion. 
His  door  always  would  be  open  so  there  never 
was  any  need  to  go  anywhere  else  In  Wash- 
ington to  make  a  point  or  present  a  grievance. 

Then  Macomber  said.  I  Just  won't  accept 
your  letter.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it 
doesn't  exist.  I  hope,  now  that  you  under- 
stand the  situation,  you  will  pick  It  up  and 
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take  It  away,  and  we  will  forget  the  whole 
Incident. 

The  two  bullied  PSO's  picked  up  the  lett€r 
and  took  it  away  with  them.  Thus,  a  formal 
note  to  the  State  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent became  a  non-event,  and  ceased  to  be 
part  of  the  record. 

Macomber,  to  avoid  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  by  the  APGE,  that  had  not  been 
consulted,  sent  It  a  letter  written  along  the 
same  Unes  as  the  Feb.  1  letter  to  Harrop. 
APGE,  however,  received  It  only  on  Feb.  3, 
the  day  after  Macomber  had  already  deliv- 
ered the  APSA  reply  to  the  White  House,  thus 
attempting  to  create  a  fait  accompli. 

UNFAIR    LABOR    PRACTICE    CHARGE 

On  Feb.  4,  APGE  replied,  and  distributed 
3,000  copies  of  Its  letter  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Civil  Service  Commission,  USIA  and 
AID.  The  letter  to  Macomber  declared:  "We 
cannot  In  good  conscience  encourage  Foreign 
Service  personnel  to  participate  in  a  system 
which  oalls  for  review  of  management  de- 
cisions by  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service — 
a  management  appointed,  management  con- 
trolle<l  body  .  .  , 

"T  am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate  our 
concern  over  the  events  of  the  last  four  days 
and  why  we  are  therefore  requesting  our  Na- 
tional Headquarters  to  review  the  facts  for 
the  possible  service  of  a  formal  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  against  the  Department  of 
State." 

The  letter,  on  the  stationery  of  the  APGE 
unit  at  the  State  Department,  irl534,  was 
signed  by  John  G.  Kenney,  president  of  the 
chapter.  While  expressing  "distress"  over 
the  State  Department's  conduct,  it  "unequiv- 
ocally" rejected  the  proposal. 

Macom'uer  wrote  JPSOC  a  similar  letter  as 
sent  APGE.  The  Junior  foreign  service  offi- 
cers In  reply  reasserted  their  previous  stand. 
When  handed  to  Macomber,  the  new  letter 
was  accepted  this  time  without  any  outburst. 

Then,  on  Feb.  8.  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association  held  a  so-called  "'nfor- 
matlonal  meeting"  in  the  State  Dtpartment 
auditorium.  The  APSA  board  told  the  mem- 
bership of  the  events  of  the  past  week,  leav- 
ing out  the  secret  meetings  with  Macomber 
on  Jan.  30  and  31  and  Macomber's  tirade 
against  the  two  PSO's  on  Feb.  3.  when  he 
called  them  "traitors." 

This,  of  course,  was  a  revealing  rs  well  as 
an  upside-down  use  of  the  word,  treason. 

The  meeting  was  chaired  by  Theodore  L. 
Eliot.  Jr..  a  top  management,  "old  school  tie" 
officer  from  Boston,  who  Informed  the  mem- 
bers that  no  motions  would  be  accepted  from 
the  floor  and  no  resolutions  passed.  Con- 
sequently, the  meeting  was  without  power, 
he  said,  to  Instruct  the  board  regarding  the 
Feb.  1  agreement  with  Macomber. 

This  cavalier  position  naturally  infuriated 
the  rank  and  file  members,  as  well  as  many 
others,  who  stamped  with  their  feet,  and 
cried.  "Pasclsm  .  .  .  shame!"  John  Ray,  of  the 
European  bureau,  insisted  on  introducing  a 
resolution  instructing  the  board  to  withdraw 
Its  letter  of  agreement  Eliot  ruled  it  out  of 
order.  whereup->n  Ray  went  to  the  podium  to 
ask  for  a  vote. 

Eliot  blocked  his  passage,  pushing  him 
away.  Ray  then  eluded  Eliot  and  dashed  to 
the  microphone. 

The  two  thereupon  wrestled  for  the  micro- 
phone while  the  audience  of  more  than  700 
diplomats  broke  Into  pandemonium  as  If  at 
a  boxing  match 

Observers  recalled  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  foreign  service  approaching  this  scene 
in  passion  and  violence  Yet  this  was  an 
audience  only  of  foreign  service  officers,  all 
oT  whom  had  passed  difficult  written  and 
oral  examinations  and  had  been  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  again  whenever  promoted.  This  was 
of  very  special  significance.  Of  equal  sig- 
nificance was  the  almost  complete  failure  of 
the  press  and  the  complete  failure   of  the 
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radio-television  media  to  report  this  Un. 
portant  news.  Publishers  and  editors 
throughout  the  country  might  want  to  In- 
quire  of  their  syndicates  why  this  was  not 
reported. 

WHERE    FOREIGN    POLICY    IS    MADE 

This  scene  represented  a  protest  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  every  American  worried 
about  conditions  under  which  foreign  policy 
is  made.  The  protest,  by  responsible  and 
sober,  highly  educated  experts  In  their  fields 
Is  an  Index  to  the  degree  to  which  the  State 
Department  has  deteriorated.  TTie  present 
control  by  Rogers  and  Macomber  simply  con- 
tinues the  maneuvers  in  jjast  adminlstra- 
tlons  to  cover  up  by  every  possible  means  the 
insecure  way  in  which  our  foreign  policy  la 
devised  and  manipulated.  How  foreign  agents 
must  love  it! 

The  reasons  for  covering  up  are  evident 
Foreign  policy  today  Is  being  made  In  the 
State  Department  by  a  secret  clique  whose 
Interests  are  not  tied  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people,  but  to  similar  elements 
in  foundations,  universities  and  large  inter- 
national Interests  which  pursue  their  own 
goals  without  the  knowledge  and  Inspection 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

While  these  bizarre  events  were  occurring, 
Macomber  asked  Rogers  to  intervene  directly 
at  the  White  House  to  reverse  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council.  The 
proposals  they  now  are  offering  are  a  so- 
called  compromise  that  still  would  exempt 
the  foreign  service  from  the  executive  order. 

The  White  House,  under  this  Rogers- 
Macomber  pressure,  has  Instructed  the  Coun- 
cil to  study  the  "compromise,"  but  not  to 
reveal  its  terms  to  anyone,  not  even  in  Con- 
gress. Conesquently,  a  veil  of  secrecy  has 
again  fallen  over  the  affair. 

Simultaneously,  Macomber  has  Intensified 
his  campaign  to  exclude  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  an  appeals  body.  There  would 
be  no  Civil  Service  employes  In  the  State 
Department.  All  would  be  foreign  service 
personnel,  even  those  who  never  went  over- 
seas. 

The  State  Department  argues  that  this 
operation  is  legal,  not  because  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  but  because  Con- 
gress had  heard  of  it  and  had  not  acted  ad- 
versely. This  was  an  even  greater  extension 
of  the  Rogers  doctrine  on  executive  privilege, 
because  it  asserts  that  any  department  can 
make  law  simply  by  administrative  trespass. 
If  the  busy  Congress  does  not  catch  on,  or 
not  find  the  time  to  react,  it  would  be  In- 
terpreted as  approval. 

WHAT   LINE    IS   BEING   USED   ON    NIXON-" 

Why  would  a  President,  such  as  Nixon,  who 
is  concerned  about  reducing  government 
power,  tolerate  such  an  unprecedented  and 
dangerous  situation?  Unquestionably,  he  has 
been  told  that  these  powers  would  be  used 
by  Rogers  and  his  henchmen  to  cleanse  the 
State  Department  of  the  unrellables  and 
holdovers. 

Even  if  so.  Congress  still  would  have  reason 
for  alarm  over  why  it  is  kept  in  the  dark. 
But  as  history  repeatedly  shows,  practically 
every  such  move  is  designed  not  to  clean 
out  the  wrongdoers,  but  to  cover  over  their 
secrets  and  prevent  their  being  held  to  ac- 
count, while  additional  questionable  person- 
nel are  being  infiltrated  into  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Nobody  who  has  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  at  heart  opposes  a  reform  of  the 
State  Department.  But  it  Is  clear  from  the 
record  of  the  present  State  Department  man- 
agement that  this  is  not  the  goal  of  the 
"reorganization"  and  "reform."  Under  thl.s, 
a  Hiss  could  become  undersecretary  of  state 
and  in  c^arge  cf  natlonil  security.  Indeed, 
this  was  the  trend  that  already  was  under- 
way at  the  time  that  Hiss  held  a  topmost 
State  Department  post. 
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The  new  recommendations  would  accel- 
erate the  process. 

The  unprecedented  tumult  of  Feb.  8  In  the 
State  Department's  auditorium,  therefore, 
had  every  reason  for  breaking  out.  The  Is- 
sues were  not  the  comparatively  minor  ones 
of  management-labor  relations,  but  the  sur- 
vival of  the  nation. 

Involved  were  the  right  of  the  people, 
maintained  by  Congress,  and  our  capacity  as 
a  great  power  to  meet  the  challengers  of  the 
1970s. 

Yes,  this  could  be  an  election  Issue! 


AGNEW'S  SPRING  OFFENSIVE 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  BCXiGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  spring  has 
arrived,  and  with  it,  the  administration's 
spring  offensive.  Democrats  can  expect  a 
new  barrage  of  Republican  propaganda 
as  we  move  down  the  road. 

The  terrain  ahead  was  mapped  out  in 
a  column  by  Messrs.  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Rbcorp  and  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  March  25,  1971) 
Agnew's  Spring  Offensive 

The  gripping  fact  of  Vice  President  Agnew's 
spring  offensive  against  the  communications 
media  in  last  week's  Boston  speech  is  that 
the  shift  came  without  direction  from  or 
even  significant  consultation  with  the  White 
House. 

The  attack  on  CBS,  a  potentially  fateful 
change  in  strategy,  was  strictly  the  product 
of  the  Vice  President's  office — written  by 
staffers  Vic  Gold  and  Herb  Thompison  with 
finishing  flourishes  supplied  by  Agnew  him- 
self. The  Vice  President  consulted  one  White 
House  aide  close  to  him,  who  suggested  Agnew 
had  nothing  more  to  gain  politically  from 
this  line.  But  the  speech  was  not  distributed 
In  advance  to  the  senior  White  House  staff 
or  to  President  Nlxou. 

What  makes  this  remarkable  Is  that  the 
Boston  speech  flagrantly  violated  advice  to 
Agnew  from  Mr.  Nixon's  political  advisers 
after  the  1970  election:  Get  your  head  down; 
be  constnictlve;  talk  about  Nixon  progres- 
sive legislation,  such  as  health  care  and  rev- 
enue sharing;  lay  off  the  strong  stuff.  Im- 
plicit in  the  advice  was  a  warning  that  Agnew 
cannot  be  on  the  1972  ticket  unless  he  re- 
habilitates himself. 

Nobody  Is  more  aware  of  this  than  Ted  Ag- 
new. who  has  spent  hours  since  the  1970 
election  brooding  whether  he  would  help 
or  hurt  Mr.  Nixon  In  1972.  Why,  then,  make 
a  speech  In  Boston  that  the  President's  po- 
litical men  privatelv  agree  only  stirs  up 
Agnew-haters    in    the   Republican    Party? 

The  answer  steins  partly  from  rising  fear 
Inside  Agnew's  office,  present  ever  since  the 
White  House  suggested  he  change  course, 
that  hawking  progressive  legislation  would 
undercut  him  with  his  conservative  constit- 
uency. Indeed,  letters  and  telephone  calls 
have  been  asking  whether  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  muzzled. 

Moreover,  the  transformation  of  Agnew 
into  a  blandly  constructive  do-gooder  Is  not 
quite  working.  His  speechmaking  for  reve- 
nue sharing  gets  little  publicity  and  scarcely 
placates  old  enemies  Private  national  poll- 
ing by  Oliver  Quayle  shows  Agnew's  51  per 
cent  favorable  Job  rating,  steady  for  months, 
declined  to  49  per  cent  during  February. 
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Those  who  know  Agnew  best,  however, 
divine  less  practical  factors.  After  Monday's 
congressional  leadership  meeting  at  the 
White  House,  Agnew's  first  appearance  there 
since  the  Boston  speech,  one  presidential 
aide  whispered  to  another:  "The  Vice  Presi- 
dent Is  happy  again.  He's  doing  what  he 
loves." 

Besides  making  him  happy,  the  Boston 
speech  satisfied  Agnew's  need  to  reassert  his 
independence.  He  takes  orders  from  Richard 
Nixon  but  nobody  else  at  the  White  House. 
Since  the  President  has  not  flatly  Instructed 
Agnew  to  Ignore  the  media  (which  would  be 
out  of  character  with  Mr.  Nixon's  Indirect 
methods) ,  Agnew  feels   utterly  untethered. 

But  the  overriding  point  lies  In  the  fact 
that  Agnew  has  become  an  ideologue  regard- 
ing the  media.  He  believes  deeply  that  tele- 
vision coverage  distorts  the  war  and  disturbs 
the  country  and  says  so  to  top  administra- 
tion officials.  When  It  comes  to  blasting  the 
networks,  he  would  rather  be  right  than  vice 
president. 

All  this  emphasizes  a  key  fact :  Agnew  Is 
no  conventional  politician.  His  Boston  trip 
was  a  golden  opportunity  to  mend  fences 
with  the  liberal  Massachusetts  Republican 
Party,  which  in  Its  bankrupt  state  was  drool- 
ing over  the  prospect  of  Agnew  hosting  a 
$l,O00-a-head  fund-raising  cocktail  party. 
Grumbling  about  Gov.  Francis  Sargent's 
criticism  that  his  revenue-sharing  salesman- 
ship hurt  the  cause.  Agnew  refused.  A  per- 
sonal appeal  from  Sen.  Edward  Brooke,  who 
maintains  more  amicable  White  House  rela- 
tions than  Sargent,  was  no  help.  In  Boston, 
Sargent's  efforts  to  be  nice  to  Agnew  were 
met  by  icy  disdain. 

Agnew  has  been  able  to  get  away  with 
treating  Republican  governors  so  cavalierly 
for  one  reason:  his  big  conservative  constit- 
uency. But  public  criticism  by  party  mod- 
erates Is  Intensifying.  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Senate  Republican  leader,  In  a  re- 
cent interview  with  the  Newhouse  News- 
papers made  clear  that  Agnew's  place  on  the 
1972  ticket  depends  on  a  "face  lift,"  the  Vice 
President  sticking  "to  the  achievements  of 
the  administration  and  his  part  In  It." 

Privately,  key  figures  In  this  administra- 
tion agree.  The  way  the  Nixon  White  House 
operates,  a  word  of  over  criticism  for  the  CBS 
speech  Is  unlikely.  TTiose  who  advise  the 
President  are  watching  Intently  to  see 
whether  and  how  often  Agnew's  Boston  per- 
formance will  be  repeated. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  L.  BUCKLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
March  25,  1971,  marks  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  national 
independence  by  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple. The  Byelorussian  people's  struggle 
for  Independence  resulted  in  a  number  of 
difficult  wars  from  the  13th  to  the  18th 
century.  The  struggle  was  successful  for 
a  long  period  until  the  late  1700's  when 
the  Russians  conquered  the  Byelorussian 
lands.  During  this  time  of  Russian  occu- 
pation the  people  were  forced  to  endure 
economic,  political,  and  social  repression. 

The  will  toward  freedom  cannot  be  so 
easily  suppressed.  Anti-Russian  upris- 
ings occurred  during  the  19th  century 
and,  in  December  1917,  the  All -Byelo- 
russian Congress  was  called  and  pro- 
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claimed    the    Byelorussian    Democratic 
Republic,  March  25,  1918. 

Independence  was  short-lived;  Russia 
invaded  the  Byelorussian  lands  and  again 
subjected  the  people  to  its  rule.  As  in 
the  past,  there  were  uprisings  but  to  no 
avail.  Today  the  Russians  attempt  to 
present  to  the  world  an  image  of  free- 
dom in  Byelorussia  but  we  recognize  this 
for  what  it  really  is — merely  a  facade. 


TRADE  POLICY 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  recurring  misfortimes  of  the  Nix- 
on years  has  been  the  on  and  off  qual- 
ity of  presidential  leadership. 

Now  the  Nixon  alternating  current  has 
been  unhappily  applied  to  our  interna- 
tional trade. 

And  he  has  made  a  mess  of  it. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  President's  re- 
fusal last  year  to  support  protective  leg- 
islation killed  the  House  approved  trade 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President's  tn- 
sistaice  this  year  on  protective  action 
over  and  beyond  the  recommendations 
of  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  suggests  the  very  strong  likelihood 
that  no  new  trade  bill  will  be  passed. 

As  a  result,  the  covmtry  will  probably 
get  neither  1970's  protective  tariffs  nor 
the  broadening  trade  reforms  which 
would  have  been  possible  in  1971. 

We  are  left  with  a  big  zero. 

The  shoe  and  textile  industries,  both 
of  which  need  Government  assistance  to 
alleviate  the  pockets  of  great  dlsruptlMi 
caused  by  imports,  do  not  have  the  bi- 
lateral agreements  or  the  import  quotas 
which  could  restrict  imports. 

Nor  do  they  have  the  expanded  means 
of  obtaining  prompt  adjustment  assist- 
ance which  could  have  been  and  would 
have  been  part  of  any  trade  bill  passed 
by  Congress. 

That  is  not  all. 

The  President  has  lost  his  statutory 
authority  to  lower  tariffs.  It  expired  in 
1967.  Without  that  authority,  the  Presi- 
dent's international  trade  bargaining 
power  is  severely  curtailed.  But  without  a 
trade  bill,  that  authority  will  not  be 
renewed. 

The  prospects  of  introducing  needed 
measures  to  protect  domestic  manufac- 
turers from  dumping  and  other  unfair 
international  trade  practices  also  must 
be  regarded  as  minimal  in  1971  since 
they  too  belong  with  a  general  trade  bill. 

It  is  a  disappointing  picture. 

The  country  is  left  in  the  grip  of  a 
trade  bill  passed  nearly  a  decade  ago  to 
meet  needs  of  a  previous  time.  That  the 
Trade  Act  of  1962  does  not  fit  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  today  is  no  small  won- 
der. That  it  did  not  foresee  how  adjust- 
ment assistance  must  be  enlarged  and 
made  easier  to  obtain  is  not  a  fault  of 
1962  when  the  bill  was  passed,  but  a  fault 
of  1971  when  the  country's  trade  leader- 
ship is  confused  and  self-defeating. 
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Regrettably  the  indecisive  pattern 
which  characterizes  the  administration's 
leadership  on  the  trade  bill  is  repeated  in 
the  decisions  made  by  the  administration 
for  the  shoe  industry,  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  since  my  district 
has  a  ooncentration  of  shoe  manufac- 
turers. 

Nearly  2  years  ago  on  June  12,  1969,  a 
congressional  petition  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent calling  attention  to  the  threat  of 
shoe  imports  to  the  domestic  industry. 
The  President  promised  to  look  into  the 
problems. 

It  took  the  President  until  September 
1969  to  order  an  industry  investigation 
by  a  special  task  force  representing  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies. 

But  even  more  distressing,  it  was  not 
until  June  of  1970  that  the  President 
releaaed  the  task  force  report  and  acted 
upon  its  recommendations. 

At  that  time,  the  President  said  he 
would  initiate  an  escape  clause  investi- 
gatlcHi  of  the  shoe  Industry.  That  was 
June  24.  It  was  almost  a  month  latetr 
that  the  President's  request  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Tariff  Commission  a  few 
blocks  away. 

Within  the  statutory  limit  of  6  months, 
the  Tariff  Commission  completed  Its  in- 
vestigation find  issued  a  split  decision. 
That  was  on  January  15.  The  President 
has  still  not  acted  to  break  that  dead- 
locked vote  and  it  is  now  the  middle  of 
March.  He  is,  I  believe,  hiding  behind  a 
legal  technicality  to  avoid  the  60-day 
statutory  limit  for  Presidential  action. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  at  his 
command  the  resources  of  a  task  force, 
his  ovm  in-house  economic  council,  and 
a  wealth  of  background  information  de- 
veloped by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Surely  one  has  to  conclude  that  the 
President's  indecisive,  alternating  cur- 
rent attitude  has  to  be  ascribed  to 
greater  interest  in  political  manipulation 
than  concern  far  the  workers  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  shoe  industry.  Else  he 
would  have  acted. 

And  my  criticism  does  not  stop  there. 

When  the  President  last  June  24  an- 
nounced his  plans  for  Government  as- 
sistance to  areas  of  economic  distress 
resulting  from  shoe  Imparts,  he  called 
for  a  variety  of  programs  within  dif- 
ferent Federal  agencies  to  help  the  shoe 
hidustry  and  to  coordinate  relief  for  im- 
pacted communities. 

But  the  words,  which  once  again  were 
full  of  glitter,  have  not  been  translated 
into  effective  programs  which  could  ben- 
efit the  distressed  manufacturers  or  the 
unemployed  workers. 

The  President  on  June  24  called  for 
special  footwear  programs  within  the  ex- 
isting manpower  retraining  and  develop- 
ment legislation.  Nothing  has  happened. 

The  President  on  June  24  asked  EDA 
to  develop  programs  to  attract  other  in- 
dustries to  communities  heavily  depend- 
ent on  shoe  production.  But  EDA  has  not 
proposed  any  new  criteria  designed 
specifically  to  aid  the  impacted  areas. 
The  standard  EDA  measurement  of 
"abrupt  rise"  In  unemployment  over  a 
large  population  base  Is  being  used  as  a 
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yardstick.  While  150  counties  across  the 
Nation  have  been  reviewed  as  being  sub- 
stantially dependent  upon  shoe  employ- 
ment, only  15  counties — none  in  Massa- 
chusetts— are  being  listed  as  areas  which 
might  qualify  for  special  EDA  attention. 
And  none  of  these  have  yet  qualified, 
even  though  unemployment  is  endemic 
in  the  shoe  industry  and  more  than  40 
plants  have  closed  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  EDA's  program  obviously  is  a  paper 
program. 

The  President  also  said  on  June  24  that 
EDA  should  give  special  consideration  to 
requests  for  financing  necessary  public 
services  and  to  make  direct  loans  to  new 
businesses  in  impacted  areas.  Nothing 
has  happened. 

The  President  said  the  Department  of 
Transportation  should  provide,  upon  re- 
quest, financial  assistance  in  helping  with 
commuter  facilities  to  improve  transpor- 
tation between  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment and  neighboring  areas 
where  job  opportimities  exist.  Nothing 
has  happened. 

The  President  said  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  undertake  consulta- 
tions with  the  footwear  industry  to  de- 
velop any  further  measures  of  assistance 
found  to  be  necessary.  Two  meetings 
liave  been  held,  but  no  recommendations 
or  action  have  resulted. 

In  general,  the  President  suggested 
utilizing  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
various  agencies  in  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  help  affected  shoe  areas.  And 
this  has  not  happened. 

And  so  the  Nation  does  indeed  face  a 
discouraging  picture. 

The  alternating  current  of  President 
Nixon's  leadership  has  started  and 
stopped  virtually  every  constructive  effort 
to  solve  the  trade  problems  in  both  the 
textile  and  the  shoe  industries. 

I  do  not  think  the  country  can  af- 
ford to  stand  by  without  a  new  trade  bill 
and  with  continued  reliance  on  expired 
authority  and  outdated  statutes. 

But  It  will  take  a  more  sustained  and 
direct  current  from  the  White  House 
than  has  yet  been  evident  in  order  to 
deal  maturely,  wisely  and  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  our  international  trade. 
Let  us  hope  Mr.  Nixon  turns  on  soon. 
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PRESIDENT    NIXON    PROPOSES    AN 
ALLIANCE  OF  GENERAnONS 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  spoke  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  January,  he  talked  of 
forging  an  "alliance  of  generations" 
which  would  help  close  the  gaps  in  our 
society  between  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white,  blue  collar  and  white,  young  and 
old  by  bringing  them  together  In  a  com- 
mon assault  on  our  national  problems. 

Today,  he  has  submitted  for  our  con- 
sideration a  plan  to  do  just  that.  It  is  a 
blueprint  for  a  national  volunteer  agency. 


But  it  could  weil  be  the  charter  for  a  new 
moral  resurgence  in  our  society. 

It  is  time  we  resurrected  our  national 
purpose  and  redefined  what  it  is  to  be 
an  American.  We  are  not  a  people  to  sit 
idly  by  whUe  our  collective  destiny  is 
under  challenge.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
smother  our  natural  Impulse  to  get  on 
with  the  job  to  be  done.  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposal  gives  us  the  tools.  We  must  see 
to  it  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  use  them. 


LET  AMERICANS  BE  HEARD  IN  BE- 
HALF OF  THE  POW'S 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNKSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Amer- 
ican Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in  Action 
is  set  aside  as  a  time  for  all  of  us,  all 
over  America,  to  remember  those  hun- 
dreds of  American  men  held  prisoner  in 
North  Vietnamese  prisons,  and  the  hun- 
dreds more  women  and  children  who 
do  not  know  when,  or  if,  their  husbands, 
fathers,  and  sons  are  coming  home. 

Every  week  is  such  a  week  of  concern 
to  me,  and  I  know  to  every  Member  of 
this  House.  The  fociis  of  this  special  week 
is  not  so  much  a  reminder  to  ourselves, 
than  as  it  is  an  effort  to  bring  world 
attention  to  the  plight  of  these  men 
and  loved  ones,  in  the  hope  that  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam is  listening  and  watching,  and  that 
the  message  will  come  through  to  them, 
loud  and  clear.  Only  through  such  ef- 
forts can  we  have  any  expectation  of 
getting  our  message  across,  and  having 
it  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  personally  attest 
to  the  suffering  that  is  brought  about  by 
not  knowing.  It  was  many  years  after 
the  close  of  World  War  II  before  my 
mother  finally  accepted  the  fact  that  my 
brother  was  not  coming  home.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  heartless,  coldblooded 
action  on  the  part  of  our  foes  than  the 
deliberate  prolonging  of  this  kind  of 
misery.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  to  which  the  People's  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam  was  a  sig- 
natory. It  is  a  violation  of  every  tenet 
of  decency  known  to  the  human  race— 
of  which  the  leaders  of  the  People's  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam  are  mem- 
bers. 

Yes,  we  must  continue  to  negotiate 
for  the  release  of  these  men,  and  yes, 
all  of  us  know  that  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion says  nothing  about  them  being  re- 
leased before  the  end  of  hostilities.  But 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  their  plight 
as  we  wrangle  among  ourselves  about 
the  Tightness  or  the  wrongness  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  Is  too  close  a  paral- 
lel to  the  auto  driver  who  had  the  right- 
of-way,  but  is  just  as  dead  as  If  he  had 
run  the  stop  sign. 
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HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
week  of  national  concern  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  Reader's  Digest  has  published 
another  article  about  the  plight  of  these 
men. 

It  was  on  March  26,  1964  that  the  first 
U.S.  military  man  was  captured  by  the 
Vietcong.  Seven  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  hundreds  of  our  men  continue 
to  languish  in  Communist  prison  cells. 

Perhaps  we  will  never  know  what  It  Is 
really  like  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war  under 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  our  men 
for  long  years.  But  the  Digest  article, 
"Inside  the  Prisons  of  Hanoi,"  provides 
chilling  Insight.  The  reader  cannot  es- 
cape the  oppression  of  the  barren  cells, 
the  unsavory  odors,  the  sounds  of  prison 
life,  the  boredom  and  monotony  of  iso- 
lation, the  taste  of  the  unpalatable  food. 
As  he  reads,  he  will  ache  with  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  concrete  and  wood  bunks, 
shiver  with  cold  under  the  thin  blankets. 
The  story  puts  each  of  us  Inside  these 
cells.  And  it  is  not  a  pleasant  experience. 

Nevertheless,  the  unpleasantness  Is 
something  we  need  to  be  reminded  of 
constantly  until  these  men  are  set  free. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose 
talk  to  the  effect  that  prisoners  of  war 
have  never  been  guaranteed  their  free- 
dom until  a  war  is  over.  This  assertion 
was  made  again  just  a  few  days  ago. 

Yet,  article  109  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion makes  it  mandatory  for  countries 
engaged  in  a  conflict— regardless  of 
whether  it  Is  a  declared  war — to  repatri- 
ate the  sick  and  wounded.  And  the  Con- 
vention also  prescribes  procedures  for  the 
repatriation  or  internment  in  a  neutral 
country  of  those  who  have  been  confined 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  Digest  article  makes  a  special  ap- 
peal for  these  two  groups 

We  know  that  many  of  our  men  who 
are  held  by  the  Communists  are  in  ill 
health  and  that  many  have  suffered  seri- 
ous injury.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  repatri- 
ated. We  know  that  many  others  have 
been  held  captive  for  4,  5,  6,  and  even  7 
years.  Obviously,  their  future  health  can 
only  be  jeopardized  by  continued  con- 
finement. They,  too.  should  either  be  sent 
home  or  transferred  to  a  neutral  country 
where  they  would  at  least  have  a  fighting 
chance  for  recovery. 

The  Digest  apjaeals  to  the  public  to 
urge  such  action,  through  the  American 
Red  Cross.  I  hope  all  Louisianans  and 
millions  of  other  citizens  throughout  the 
land  will  read  this  article  and  respond  to 
the  appeal. 

And,  too,  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  other  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention that  continue  to  be  Ignored  by 
the  other  side.  All  of  the  POW  camps 
maintained  by  North  Vietnam,  the 
Pathet  Lao,  the  Vietcong  and  the  Com- 
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munlst  forces  In  Cambodia  should  be 
opened  to  neutral  inspection,  all  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  properly  and  oflB- 
cially  identified,  and  all  of  the  men 
should  be  allowed  full  communication 
with  their  families. 

These  are  not  demands  that  have  to 
await  the  resolution  of  a  confiict.  They 
are  procedures  demanded  by  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Some  people  have  a  tendency  to  for- 
get— or  else  deliberately  push  out  of 
sight — the  fact  that  only  339  of  the  780 
men  missing  in  North  Vietnam,  and  less 
than  100  of  the  828  others  missing  on  this 
side  of  Hanoi's  borders,  have  been  iden- 
tified as  prisoners.  And  none  through 
charmels  established  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

The  nations  of  the  world  who  signed 
the  Convention  should  insist  that  North 
Vietnam  abide  by  these  basic  humani- 
tarian rules. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  Readers 
Digest  for  constantly  reminding  us  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  help  these 
unfortunate  men  and  their  families.  I 
believe  this  is  at  least  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time  this  great  American  publication  has 
publicized  the  prisoner  issue. 

And  I  should  note,  too,  that  the  Digest 
could  not  have  picked  a  better  writer  to 
tell  the  story  of  life  "Inside  The  Prisons 
of  Hanoi"  than  the  author  of  this  article, 
Mr.  Louis  Stockstill. 

Lou  Stockstill  is  well  known  to  many 
of  the  senior  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  He  spent  many  years 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  as  a  newsman  cov- 
ering congressional  activities  affecting 
the  Armed  Forces.  And  during  that  pe- 
riod, he  earned  an  outstanding  reputa- 
tion as  a  fair-minded,  objective  and 
thoroughly  honest  reporter. 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  tes- 
tifying before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee last  year  commented  that  Mr. 
Stockstill  "knows  more  about  the  pris- 
oner problem  than  perhaps  many  of  us 
in  the  Government."  The  truth  of  that 
statement  is  evident  in  the  depth  of 
understanding  that  permeates  his  article 
in  the  April  issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 

I  commend  the  article  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Inside  thk  Prisons  op  Hanoi 
(By  Louis  R.  Stockstill) 

The  truck  lurches  forward  with  thrash- 
ing gears.  On  the  rough  truck  bed,  an  Amer- 
ican lies  on  his  back,  blindfolded,  hands  and 
feet  bound.  He  Is  jolted  by  each  bvimp,  jarred 
by  thrusts  of  pain.  Hearing  clattering  street 
noises  and  strident  automobile  horns,  he 
knows  they  have  entered  Hanoi.  Soon  he  wUl 
be  prodded  to  his  feet  and  led  Into  one  of 
North  Vietnam's  dread  prisoner-of-war 
camps. 

Por  almost  two  months,  since  his  capture, 
the  Amerloan  has  been  herded  from  village 
to  vlUage.  He  Is  rarely  fed.  His  captors 
double-time  him,  on  foot,  moving  steadily 
northward.  In  each  village,  they  tether  or 
cage  him  like  an  animal  so  that  vU  lagers 
can  file  past  to  strike  him  or  urinate  on  his 
body.  He  Is  constantly  hungry;  his  weight 
drops  steadily,  and  nausea  and  fever  plague 
him. 

Eventually,  his  captors  transfer  him  to  a 
small  hut  with  12  bamboo  cages,  force  him 
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onto  his  stomach,  thrust  his  feet  into  wooden 
stocks  and  tie  his  arms  behind  his  back 
with  wet  rope.  Por  29  days  they  keep  him 
In  this  position,  freeing  him  only  long 
enough  to  gobble  a  dally  bowl  of  rice  and 
to  relieve  himself.  His  face  is  obscured  by 
a  scraggly  beard,  his  eyes  burn  from  sunken 
sockets.  Then  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  be 
moved  to  Hanoi. 

Now,  three  days  later,  a  truck  deposits 
him  at  the  looming  triangular  mass  of  the 
"Hanoi  Hilton,"  an  old  French  penitentiary 
covering  approximately  a  city  block  and  sur- 
rounded by  glass-studded  concrete  walls 
Within,  two  separate  sections  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  U.S.  prlsoners-of-war.  As  In 
other  POW  camps  in  North  Vietnam.'  its 
tiny  cells  are  cement-walled  and  heavUy 
barred;  bunks  are  either  cement  slabs  or 
rough  boards  stretched  across  sawhorses.  The 
only  other  furnishing  is  ?.  toilet  bucket.  Ter- 
razzo-like  floors  slope  away  from  a  central 
corridor  toward  open  drains  where  rats  eater 
and  leave.  Doors  are  thick  teak,  with  peep- 
holes. 

NIGHT  WATCH 

The  misery  and  demoralization  that  Amer- 
ican POWs  experience  In  this  subhuman  en- 
vironment can  best  be  understood  by  looking 
at  a  typical  prison  day.  Above  the  prisoner's 
hard,  narrow  bunk,  with  its  paper-thin  straw 
mat,  a  bare  light  bulb  bums  day  and  night. 
On  the  bunk  he  tosses  and  frets,  searching 
vainly  for  a  comfortable  position  for  his  cal- 
loused hips  and  thighs,  relief  for  his  paln- 
ridden  body.  He  sleeps  little,  thinking  day- 
light will  never  come,  that  the  hated  light 
bulb  win  never  fade.  There  Is  no  clock;  the 
hours  drag  on. 

Now  It  Is  winter,  bringing  the  oold  he  de- 
tests and  fears  most.  He  had  wadded  a  mos- 
quito net  around  hi.s  frigid  feet,  wrapped 
one  of  his  two  flimsy  blankets  around  the 
net,  and  covered  his  legs  and  torso  as  best 
he  can  with  the  other.  He  still  wears  his 
coarse  paJama-Uke  shirt  and  trousers.  But 
the  cold  penetrates  everything,  numbing  and 
taunting  him.  Hts  empty  stomach  rumbles, 
and  now  he  Is  sha'iln?  convul^'lvely,  uncon- 
trollably. 

He  will  have  to  get  up.  He  swings  his  stiff- 
ened legs  to  the  floor,  stands  with  great  ef- 
fort, slaps  at  his  skinny  legs,  wasted  back- 
side and  bony  chest.  "The  flesh  feels  dead. 
Sometimes  he  hears  the  muffled  movements 
of  another  prl.5;oner  also  flghtlng  the  cold  In 
a  nearby  eel!  a  man  cries  out,  "Oh,  God.  Oh. 
God !"  He  repeats  the  words  to  himself,  only 
vaguely  aware  that  the  cry  has  nudged  him 
Into  prayer. 

How  many  hundreds  of  nights  like  this 
has  he  eindured?  He  can  no  longer  remember. 

GONGS   AND    jrDAS    HOLES 

Finally  daylight  comes,  and  he  watches 
the  gray  light  filter  slowly  through  the  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  small  window  far  up  the 
wall  of  his  cell.  He  waits.  He  listens.  He  has 
learned  to  segment  the  days  into  sounds. 
The  first  one,  at  5:30  a.m.,  is  the  harsh, 
reverberating  jangle  of  the  "gong."  a  metal 
ring  periodically  assaulted  by  a  metal  rod. 
It  echoes  and  reechoes,  .^nd  as  it  fades,  he 
strains  to  hear  the  bolt  being  withdrawn  on 
a  distant  door.  He  knows  the  Ruard  is  start- 
ing along  the  cells,  slapping  open  the  "Jud.os 
Hole"  in  each  door  to  make  ce'taln  the  man 
Inside  is  on  his  feet.  Stiffly,  the  prlvjner  rises 
and  begins  to  fold  his  "beddlnt;."  The  sounds 
of  the  opening  and  closing  cf  the  peepholes 
come  steadily  closer  until  the  guard  peers  in- 
to his  own  cell  and  passes  on 

A  loudspeaker  over  the  door  squawks  to 
life.  The  voice  of  Hanoi  Hannah  enters  his 
ceU.  seeking  to  "re-educate"  him  about  the 
war.  She  tells  him  that  the  United  States  is 
suffering    dlsastrovis    defeat,    and    that    the 
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American  people  couldn't  care  less.  She  fre- 
quently quotes  American  critics  of  the  war. 
Her  flow  of  bad  "news"  is  salted  with  reports 
on  riots  and  racial  problems  in  the  States. 
The  half-hour  monologue  drones  on  like  a 
funeral  dirge.  Then  the  loudspeaker  dies.  But 
he  knows  Hannah  will  be  back  In  the  evening 
with  more  cheerless  news.  She  visits  him 
twice  a  day,  every  day. 

Now  he  hears  the  guard  taking  one  of  the 
men  outside  to  empty  his  toilet  bucket;  the 
man  is  then  returned  and  locked  back  up. 
He  listens  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  sounds, 
slowly  passing  from  cell  to  cell.  Soon,  he 
too  Is  taken  out  to  the  cesspool  and  then 
brought  back  to  await  the  next  event.  If  It 
1«  a  washday,  he  will  be  allowed  to  wash.  For 
him,  this  Is  the  week's  highlight.  But  he 
must  await  his  turn.  Precautions  are  always 
taken  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  or  talking 
with  other  prisoners. 

He  Is  taken  Into  one  of  several  cubicles, 
each  with  a  small  tub  of  ley  water.  The 
guard  locks  the  door.  In  the  Ave  minutes 
allotted  him,  he  quickly  strips,  braces  him- 
self and  begins  sloshing  the  freezing  water 
onto  his  body.  If  there  Is  soap,  he  lathers 
and  scrubs  his  skin.  But,  he  must  rinse 
thoroughly,  for  he  knows  that  any  trace  of 
the  abrasive,  lye-llke  soap  will  produce  a 
painful  rash.  He  dresses  rapidly  and  rinses 
his  other  suit  of  "pajamas."  The  guard  re- 
turns and  marches  him  back  to  his  cell, 
allowing  him  to  hang  his  laundry  alongside 
the  dripping  clothing  of  other  prisoners. 

It  is  almost  noon,  time  to  be  fed.  He  never 
thinks  of  the  bread  and  watery  soup  as  food. 
But  he  relishes  the  thought  of  having  some- 
thing— anything— In  his  stomach. 

As  the  food  Is  dispensed,  each  cell  door  Is 
luilocked  and  locked  In  the  familiar  pattern. 
When  the  guard  opens  the  door,  the  prisoner 
reaches  down  for  the  bowl  and  bread  placed 
on  the  threshold.  Anything  he  is  given  Is 
placed  on  the  floor  so  that  he  must  always 
bend  down  in  front  of  his  captor.  In  appear- 
ance, if  not  In  spirit,  he  must  always  display 
humility.  (He  wryly  remembers  the  stagger- 
ing blow  from  the  rifle  butt  when  he  once, 
"disrespectfully,"  crossed  his  legs  In  the 
presence  of  an  Interrogating  officer.)  As  he 
rises  with  the  food,  he  must  come  to  at- 
tention. And  so  he  stands  as  the  guard  shuts 
'he  door. 

Then  he  eats,  forcing  himself  to  chew  the 
bread  with  great  care,  watchful  for  the  small 
stones  sometimes  embedded  In  the  dough.  He 
has  disciplined  himself  to  eat  every  crumb 
every  drop.  With  the  last  of  the  bread,  he 
mops  the  bowl. 

He  waits  again.  Soon  another  "gong" 
sounds,  instructing  him  to  lie  down.  The 
room  Is  stUl  cold,  but  his  shrunken  stomach 
is  temporarily  pacified.  Now.  more  often  than 
not,  he  Is  finally  able  to  doze.  But  the  fitful 
sleep  ends  abruptly,  torn  apart  by  another 
gong.  It  is  two  o'clock.  For  the  next  seven 
hours  he  can  only  pace  or  sit.  He  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  lie  on  his  bunk  again  until  9  p.m. 
Periodically,  unexpectedly,  a  guard  slams 
open  the  Judas  Hole  to  check. 

BODY   AND   SOTTL 

As  the  prisoner  paces,  he  gropes  for  some- 
thing to  occupy  his  thoughts.  He  has  recited 
the  names  of  the  states  forward  and  back- 
ward, the  names  of  all  the  U.S.  Presidents  he 
can  remember.  He  has  built  boats  and  houses 
In  his  mind,  gone  on  imaginary  walking 
tours,  retraced  most  of  the  memorable  events 
of  his  life,  the  plots  of  books  and  movies. 
But  the  monotony  of  these  efforts  has  made 
U  increasingly  difficult  to  concentrate.  His 
thoughts  skitter  away  to  questions  he  would 
prefer  to  avoid,  to  a  maze  of  anxieties. 

He  thinks  about  the  war.  Can  Hanoi  Han- 
nah be  right?  Has  America  given  in  to  de- 
featist views?  If  so,  what  will  happen  to  him? 
He  worries  about  his  health.  He  is  half- 
starved.  ridden  with  tiny  things  that  crawl 
In  his  stomach.  He  has  grown  steadily 
weaker. 

The  question  he  dreads  most,  and  that  now 
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recurs  with  frightening  frequency.  Is:  Can  1  there  probably  are— the  U.S.  government  to 
last?  And  what  about  my  family?  Will  my  safeguard  security,  cannot  talk  about  them 
wife  wait  forever?  Is  she  well?  Will  the  chll-  ^' North  Vietnam  has  told  U.S.  anti-war 
dren  remember  me?  How  do  they  manage  groups  and  Senators  that  23  prisoners  have 
without  a  father?  Sadness  overwhelms  him.  died.  But  the  lists  cannot  be  regarded  as  com- 
Occaslonally  he  gets  a  letter,  but  this  Is  a  pletely  accurate:  all  of  the  deaths  were  re- 
recent  development.  And  the  slx-Une  note  ported  long  after  they  supposedly  occurred 
that  Is  permitted  can  never  answer  the  hun-  and  after  a  number  of  the  men  had  been 
dreds  of  questions  that  roam  his  mind.  Still,  held  captive  up  to  five  years, 
other  prisoners  have  received  nothing,  so  he  Here  at  home,  private  citizens  and  con- 
must  be  considered  fortunate.  cerned  organizations  are  reacting  with  grow- 
At  4:30  he  Is  fed  the  same  food  he  received  ing  impatience  to  North  Vietnam's  Inhumane 
earlier,  the  same  that  he  will  also  get  twice  treatment  of  our  prisoners.  Public  denounce- 
tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  and  the  next.  ments,  mounting  press  attention,  resolutions 
There  Is  no  meat,  nothing  green,  nothing  in  the  US.  Congress  and  the  United  Nations, 
sweet — always  the  same  tasteless  soup  and  letter- writ  ing  campaigns  and  many  similar 
bread.  After  this  second  feeding,  he  will  wait  efforts  are  beginning  to  have  an  effect.  There 
18  hours  to  be  fed  again.  Is  evidence  that  Hanoi  Is  smarting  under  the 

It  is  dark  now.  and  at  8:30  Hanoi  Hannah  attack, 
is  back.  She  stays  until  9.  and  as  the  loud-  In  the  past  year  North  Vietnam's  leaders 
speaker  clicks  off,  the  last  "gong"  rings  out.  have  tried  to  muffle  criticism  by  easing  a  few 
He  must  crawl  bEwk  onto  his  bunk  to  face  o^   ^^^   harsh   restrictions    imposed   on   the 
the    cold,    and    his    lonely    thoughts,    until  prisoners.  Hanoi  has,  for  example,  permitted 
morning.  He  pleads  with  his  body  and  soul  ^^   increase   In   mall   between   some   of   the 
for  strength   to   survive   yet   another   night  "^^^    *"d    their   families,    authorized    more 
under  the  light  bulb.  packages     for     the     captives,     boosted     the 
SHATTERED  RULES  welght-1  imitation  on  Christmas  parcels  and 
„ ,„„    ,.  ,    „           J  1..    ,  ,,             ..  permitted  families  to  maU  previously  forbid- 
How  long  this  man  and  his  fellow  captives  den  items  such  as  small  games    medicines 
can  last  Is  anyone's  guess.   But  their  lives  and  vitamins                           6<*""'».  meuicmes 
are  more  gravely  threatened  with  each  pass-  But   conditions   are   still   deplorable    You 

,        Others    face    almost    certain    death  ment  of  our  prlsoners-of-war  by  signing  the 

unless    their    treatment    is    drastically    Im-  statement   below    .adding  a   personal    mes! 

proved,  one  careful  study  of  available  Infor-  sage   If  you  wish)    and  Lndlnrit   at  ^nce 

mation,    compiled    by    Lt.    Col.    Joseph    R.  to:    'Help  Our  POWs,"  Amerlc^  Red  C?^ 

Cataldo.    a   doctor    wUh    the    Oreen    Berets,  p.o.  Box  1600.  Washington,  DC.  20013    ^e 

ind  cates  that  the  POWs  not  only  are  severely  Red  Cross  wUl   tabulate  the  responses  and 

malnourished,    but    that    80    percent    have  see  that  your  message  gets  to  the  govern- 

skin  diseases,  at  least  half  suffer  from  intes-  ment  of  North  Vietnam.  Millions  of  proteste 

tinal    worms,    a    quarter    may    have    active  from  indignant  Americans  cannot  fall  to  hav 

tuberculosis,    and    many    are    afflicted    with  impact,  even  in  Hanoi.  Don't  wait   Sign  and 

serious    vitamin    deficiencies,    mental     dis-  mall  your  letter  right  now,  then  call  a  friend 

orientation  and  muscular  wastage.  and  ask  him  or  her  to  do  the  same  The  one 

Hanoi  also  has  weakened  men  by  system-  hope  these  prisoners  have  is  that  their  fel- 

atic  torture.  Prisoners  have  been  denied  food  low  Americans  will  not  forget  them 

or  water  for  long  periods,  suspended  from  „,_  „,.,_,  „„,^„   . 

ceuings   by   their  arms,   burned   With   ciga-  „          we  want  proof,  not  propaganda 

rettes,  clubbed  with  rifle  butts  and  physl-  President  Ton  Dttc  Thano, 

cally  beaten.  In  numerous  cases,  their  captors  ^^'^ocratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Hanoi,  c  o 

have  refused  them  adequate   medical  care.  American  Red  Cross.  -Help  Our  POWs." 

and    have    neglected    to    attend    to    major  ^.°^  ^^°°-  Washington.  DC.  20013. 

Injuries  ***     President:    You    have    claimed    re- 

Smail  wonder,  then,  that  North  Vietnam  ??^:trjon"'ca^'':*Te '  blfn?  Sid  'Z 

forbids  inspection  of  the  camps  by  the  In-  sanely.  But  you  offer^o  prc«f  of  th?s  Exceot 

ternanonal  Red  Cros^in  direct  violation  of  under  the  most  i^trlcted  cTcumstancS  vou 

the    Geneva    Conventions.    Instead,    "show-  ^m  ^^t  even  al^w  foreVn  obs^rvefsTo  en" 

case"  prisoners  are  paraded   in  propaganda  jgr  these  camps          ""='&"  ""servers  lo  en 

films.  When  anti-war  groups  or  friendly  for-  urr^r  nf  vr.iTr  e4r,~.,(f„  „      .^  i,    .v.     . 

ZZf^^Lr.llly^L^I^^'if   L. '"'  ^K*^/  "^^P"^'^  ^^'i  ^^«  ^«»^^  <°r  transfer  to  some 

TlT.lr^V;^^t\Z  foTa/ro1°SS:  Cr  n^Srr/l^  ^10^^  ^nTnern^f 

Sr"sr"a"'t'r°S'°"  TV"'  ^"•''•'^  ^'^^^  ir^u'c^d%  ha^TnT^r^of 

never  sees  are  the  hidden  cells,  the  men  on  the    uncertainty    and    dismay   your    policies 

aid  of  anoTefnTlsnn?r"thn'^  °J^Z  T?"  '"^^  ^*^«  "*^^   throughout  The^oZlunlv  of 

h1   tht  hIh?^  f      ?  ri  ^k    T?.**^^^T''  nations.  I  Join  with  millions  the  world  bver 

ties   the  badly  emaciated,  the  sick  In  bed.  i^  u,g,ng  you  to  take  these  steps. 

The  Geneva  Conventions  require  repatrla-      .. 

tion  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  the  _"           """ 

release  or  transfer  to  a  neutral  nation  of  men  "               "_ 

whose    long    confinement    Jeopsu-dizes    their  |^                   """ 

health.  Yet  Hanoi,  which  is  a  signatory  to  .'              y.VS                    

the  Conventions,  has  Ignored  these  rules  as  "°^^  ^'^  Address 
they  apply  to  the  781  captured  and  missing  in  'f  V^^  ^'^^h  up  to  ten  more  of  these  coupon 
North  Vietnam.  And  the  enemy  has  made  no  letters  for  friends  and  family,  contact  your 
effort  to  persuade  the  Vietcong  and  com-  local  Red  Cross  chapter  or  write  to  Reprint 
munlst  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  Editor  (POW) .  The  Reader's  Dige^.  Pleasant- 
even  to  Identify  the  almost  800  other  Amerl-  *'*''^'  '^•^-  ^0570. 
cans  captured  or  missing  in  these  areas.  , 

For  the  prisoners,  meanwhile,  years  pile  on  »,.»yo     TXTXTTT»;r *x-rrrT^r    rr,/^    ,,»« 

lonely    years.   The    first    men    captured    are  ^^^  ^    ^^^^^r^7^    ^^^^~" 

nearlng  their  seventh  year  in  captivity.  More  HOW    IXJNG? 

than  300  others  soon  face  their  fourth,  fifth  

and  sixth  anniversaries  in  enemy  hands  HON.    WILLIAM   J.    SCHERLE 

Unless  help  is  forthcoming,  these  men  will 

continue  to  rot  and  die.  °^  iowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


FOOTNOTES 

•  There  are  two  other  prisons  within  the 
city,  one  called  the  "Zoo,"  the  other  the 
"Country   Club."   If   there    are   others— and 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HEW  SHOULD  ASCERTAIN  IF  LAE- 
TRILE IS  EFFECTIVE  FOR  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CANCER 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  testi- 
mony on  June  9,  1970,  before  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs  stated  that  the 
McNaughton  Foundation  of  California 
was  not  given  an  investigational  use  ex- 
emption—IND — to  conduct  clinical  tests 
with  the  drug  Laetrile — amygdalin — for 
the  treatment  oi  cancer  patients  because 
of  serious  deficiencies  in  the  sponsor's 
application.  Although  there  have  been 
numerous  meetings  between  representa- 
tives of  FDA  and  the  McNaughton 
Foundation  during  the  past  9  montlis, 
the  status  of  this  drug  remains  un- 
changed: It  cannot  legally  be  sold  in  the 
United  States,  and  no  physician  is  au- 
thorized to  investigate  in  cancer  patients 
whether  or  not  Laetrile  is  of  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  basis  for  Judg- 
ing whether  or  not  this  drug  Is  safe  and 
effective  for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  nor 
do  I  know  if  the  McNaughton  Foundation 
has  provided  FDA  with  adequate  data  to 
warrant  clinical  testing  with  Laetrile. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  a  great  many 
Americans  believe  that  they,  or  members 
of  their  families,  have  been  helped  by 
Laetrile  treatments  obtained  in  Mexico 
or  elsewhere.  I  know  this  from  letters 
sent  me  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  the  nimierous  inquiries  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  with  this  matter,  I 
am  including  with  my  remarks  a  letter 
which  I  have  sent  to  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson. In  that  letter  I  have  urged  Secre- 
tary Richardson  to  arrange  for  an  Im- 
partial review  and  evaluation  by  cancer 
experts  of  the  patient  records  for  the 
approximately  1,000  cases  in  which  the 
McNaughton  Fovmdation  claims  Laetrile 
has  already  been  used  successfully  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer.  I  have  also  proposed 
that  the  National  Cancer  Institute  per- 
form further  animal  tests  with  Laetrile, 
inasmuch  as  this  drug  apparently  has 
shown  some  activity  in  the  tests  spon- 
sored by  the  McNaughton  Foundation. 

An  immediate  and  objective  evaluation 
of  the  recent  clinical  experience  with 
Laetrile,  particularly  In  Mexico  and 
Germany,  is  imperative  in  my  Judgment 
both  to  give  the  American  people  the 
facts  about  this  drug  and  to  strengthen 
public  confidence  in  our   Government. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's handling  of  this  matter, 
as  my  letter  to  Secretary  Richardson 
indicates,  has  created  the  impression  in 
some  quarters  that  our  Government  is 
party  to  a  conspiracy  to  suppress  an  ef- 
fective and  inexpensive  anticancer  drug. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibility  Is 
clearly  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  to  resolve  whether 
or  not  Laetrile  has  any  value  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  and  to  make  the 
facts  available  to  the  American  people. 
The  material  follows : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  March  16.  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Secretary:  The  President  has  re- 
quested 100  million  In  special  cancer  research 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1972,  in  addition  to  a 
larger  regular  appropriation  for  the  National 
Center  Institute.  A  study  group  sponsored 
by  a  Senate  Committee  has  proposed  sjtend- 
Ing  many  times  that  amount. 

Unquestionably,  the  America  people  would 
support  expenditures  of  any  magnitude  If 
such  expenditures  offered  promise  of  a  cure 
or  prevention  for  cancer.  The  sad  truth  Is 
that  over  a  period  of  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  sp>ent  vast  sums  on  cancer  re- 
search and  the  results  of  this  effort  have 
been  rather  meager. 

It  is  with  this  perspective  that  I  strong- 
ly urge  your  Department  to  make  an  objec- 
tive evaluation  of  the  demonstrated  efficacy 
claimed  for  and  the  potential  of  the  drug 
Laetrile  I  Amygdalin )  as  an  anti-cancer 
agent.  The  use  of  this  drug  for  cancer 
therapy  has  been  banned  in  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  and  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
have  received  a  large  volume  of  mall  from 
individuals  who  claim  they  or  members  of 
their  families  have  benefited  from  Laetrile 
treatments,  and  from  people  who  believe  the 
Government  Is  party  to  a  conspiracy  to  sup- 
press an  inexpensive,  non-toxic,  and  effective 
anti-cancer  drug.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
these  claims,  public  confidence  In  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  strengthened  by  the 
highly  unusual  actions  of  the  FDA  In  first 
adviiing  the  sponsor  of  IND  6734  on  April  20, 
1970  that  clinical  studies  with  Laetrile  could 
be  Initiated,  and  then  terminating  this  au- 
thorization on  AprU  28,  1970.  Copies  of  these 
PD.\  letters  are  enclosed. 

According  to  the  McNaughton  Founda- 
tion of  California,  the  sponsor  of  IND  6734, 
Laetrile  (Amygdalin)  has  already  been  used 
successfully  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  by 
10  physicians  and  cancer  researchers  In  ap- 
proximately 1000  cases.  The  McNaughton 
Foundation  states  that  the  meet  recent 
clinical  work  with  Laetrile  has  been  done  by 
Dr.  Ernesto  Contreras  In  Mexico,  and  Dr. 
Hans  A.  Nleper  In  Hanover,  Germany. 

In  view  of  this  background  and  the  deeply 
held  conviction  of  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans that  they  are  being  forced  by  tbeli 
Government  to  leave  the  country  In  order 
to  obtain  therapy  with  a  drug  that  is  both 
safe  and  effective  for  the  control  of  cancer,  I 
believe  it  Imperative  that  HEW  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  review  the  clinical  records  of 
patients  by  Doctors  Contreras  and  Nleper. 
This  review  should  be  done  by  cancer  ex- 
perts who  have  no  conflicting  interests  and 
who  are  able  to  evaluate  the  evidence 
objectively.  There  Is  precedent  for  a  retro- 
spective study  of  patient  histories  In  the  eval- 
uation of  Kreblozen  cases  some  years  ago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Health.  The  cost  of  such  a  study  would  be 
relatively  small.  Also,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration    has   the    organization    and 
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the  experience  in  gathering  of  patient  case 
history  records  to  assist  In  this  undertaking. 

In  addition,  there  would  appear  to  be 
merit  in  the  National  Cancer  Institute's  per- 
forming further  animal  tests  with  Laetrile.  I 
note  that  in  writing  to  Congressman  Edwin 
W.  Edwards  on  January  26,  1971,  Dr.  Carl  G. 
Baker  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, stated  that  the  preclinical  data  pro- 
vided by  the  McNaughton  Foundation  does 
Indicate  some  activity  for  Laetrile  In  animal 
tumor  systems.  While  I  understand  that  the 
Cancer  Institute  at  one  time  did  conduct 
studies  with  Amygdalin  in  a  small  number 
of  tumor-bearing  mice,  it  Is  alleged  by  Dr. 
Dean  Burk  of  the  Cancer  Institute  that  these 
animals  were  tested  at  inadequate  concen- 
trations of  a  drug  of  questionable  orgln  and 
chemical  authenticity.  In  the  light  of  the 
tremendous  sums  of  money  that  have  been 
spent  with  relatively  little  productivity  In 
the  Cancer  Chemotherapy  Program,  I  find  It 
very  surprising  that  the  Cancer  Institute  has 
not  sought  on  Its  own  initiative  to  do  fur- 
ther animal  testing  with  this  drug  which 
apparently  has  shown  some  activity  In  the 
tests  sponsored  by  the  McNaughton  Founda- 
tion. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
am  not  endorsing  Laetrile  (Amygdalin) ,  since 
I  have  no  basis  for  Judging  whether  or  not 
it  Is  safe  and  effective  for  the  treatment  of 
cancer.  However,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  if  any  of  the  therapeutic  claims 
made  for  this  drug  are  Justlfled.  I  am  sure 
you  are  fully  aware  of  the  anguish  and  des- 
peration experienced  by  those  jjersons  who 
are  given  no  hope  for  the  cure  of  cancer 
through  conventional  means,  and  the  great 
temptation  for  them  to  try  unorthodox  rem- 
edies which  are  said  to  be  non-toxic.  In  the 
fight  against  cancer  we  surely  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  any  leads,  whatever  their  source. 

Your  Department  can  render  an  Important 
public  service  by  arranging  for  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  of  the  recent  clinical  ex- 
perience with  Laetrile.  I  hope  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  an  appropriate  study  should  be 
Initiated  ^^-Ithout  delay. 
Sincerely, 

L.  H.  FOtTNTAIN, 

Chairman.  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee. 


April  20,  1970, 
Attention:  Andrew  R.  L.  McNaughton. 

Gentlemen:  We  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  Notice  of  Claimed  Investigational  Ex- 
emption for  a  New  Drug  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  505(1)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  for  the  following : 

Sponsor:  The  McNaughton  Foundation  of 
California. 

Name  of  Drug:  Amygdalin. 

Date  of  Notice:  Undated  (Cover  letter 
dated  April  6,  1970). 

Date  of  Receipt:  April  7,  1970. 

Please  Identify  all  future  communications 
concerning  this  Notice  with  the  IND  number 
shown  above. 

All  submissions  should  be  forwarded  in 
triplicate. 

As  sponsor  of  the  clinical  study  proposed 
In  this  exemption,  you  are  now  free  to  ob- 
tain supplies  of  the  investigational  drug  and 
to  Initiate  clinical  studies.  If  deflclcncles  are 
found  during  our  review  of  the  Information 
you  have  furnished,  you  will  be  notified  and 
invited  to  make  corrections. 

The  use  o(f  the  assigned  IND  number  may 
assist  you  In  obtaining  shipment  of  the  drug 
from  your  supplier  or  in  clearing  Import  ship- 
ments through  U.S.  customs. 

The  interstate  distribution  of  this  drug 
for  Investigational  use  Is  subject  to  all  of 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  and  reg- 
ulations. This  Includes  the  Immediate  re- 
porting of  any  alarming  reaction  in  either 
animal  or  human  studies  and  submlselon  of 
progress  reports  at  Intervals  not  to  exceed 
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one  year.  A  copy  of  the  Investlgatloaal  Drug 
Regulations  is  enclosed  for  your  lalormatlon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Earl  L.  Mxyers,  Ph.D., 
Director,  Division  of  Oncology  and  Ra- 
diopharmaceuticals,    Office     of     New 
Drugs.  Bureau  o/  Drugs. 

April  28,  1970. 
Attention:  Andrew  R.  L.  McNaughton. 

Gentlemen  :  Reference  Is  made  to  your 
Notice  of  Claimed  Investigational  Exemption 
for  a  New  Drug  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 505(1)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  Amygdalln.  IND  6734,  and 
our  telegram  of  April  27,  1970.  requesting 
Immediate  cessation  of  all  clinical  investiga- 
tions. 

The  Notice  has  been  reviewed  and  I  find 
that  under  parts  130.3(d)  (1),  (2),  (3),  (6). 
and  (9)  of  the  New  Drug  Regulations,  it  falls 
to  contain  sufficient  data  to  support  a  con- 
clusion that  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  continue 
the  clinical  investigations  with  the  drug. 

The  following  deficiencies  In  your  Notice 
are  presented  for  your  consideration: 

Your  Notice  falls  to  contain  complete  in- 
formation on  the  methods,  facilities,  and 
controls  used  for  the  production  of  the  new 
drug  substance  and  for  the  processing  of  the 
final  dosage  form  to  establish  and  msklntain 
appropriate  standards  of  identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity  as  needed  for  safety  and 
to  give  significance  to  clinical  Investigations 
made  with  the  drug. 

In  particular,  the  manufacturing  controls 
are  unsatisfactory  because: 

( 1 )  The  method  of  preparation  of  the  new 
drug  substance  falls  to  describe  the  oil  ex- 
traction process  of  the  apricot  kernels  In  ap- 
propriate detail. 

(2)  The  final  dosage  form.  In  lyophUlzed 
form,  does  not  have  a  melting  point  specifi- 
cation or  any  stability  studies  to  indicate  the 
stability  of  the  lyophlllzed  or  reconstituted 
material. 

The  preclinical  data  are  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause : 

(1)  The  "Notice"  falls  to  establish  whether 
the  same  formulation  to  be  employed  clini- 
cally was  also  employed  in  the  preclinical 
studies  by  Bio-Research. 

(2)  In  order  to  evaluate  the  six  month  dog 
study  we  must  have  an  indication  as  to  what 
chronic  human  dosage  is  intended. 

(3  I  We  recommend  that  coagulation  stud- 
ies be  performed  in  animals  receiving  amyg- 
dalln at  high  dosages. 

(4)  Documentation  of  the  enzymatic  mode 
of  antitumor  action  should  be  submitted. 
Unless  such  documentation  Is  received,  refer- 
ences to  this  suggested  mechanism  of  action 
should  be  removed  from  the  Informational 
brochure. 

(5)  It  Is  recommended  that  valid  evidence 
of  in  vivo  antineoplastic  effect  be  presented. 
Reference  alluding  to  such  an  effect  In  the 
Walker  256  system  should  be  removed  from 
the  Informational  brochure.  All  data  received 
from  Sclnd  Laboratories  concerning  tumor 
screening  must  be  omitted. 

(6)  The  Informational  brochure  should 
contain  a  standard  pregnancy  warning,  stat- 
ing that  the  drug  not  be  used  In  women  who 
are  or  may  become  pregnant  unless  possible 
benefits  outweigh  potential  risks. 

(7)  There  should  be  full  disclosure  of  the 
reported  two  month  toxicity  studies  In  mice 
and  metabolic  fate  of  amygdalln  in  man  said 
to  be  in  reports  held  by  Dr.  Dean  Burk. 

Our  medical  review  has  dlscloeed  the  fol- 
lowing deficiencies: 

(1)  Your  clinical  protocol  falls  to  Inform 
on  the  physical  locations  of  and  facilities 
available  for  the  prop>osed  clinical  investlga- 
tlons.  as  well  as  on  any  Institutional  pre- 
clear&nce  where  applicable. 

(2)  You  should  furnish  all  the  data  on  the 
"Metabolic  Rite  of  Amygdalln  In  Man"  report 
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by  Dr.  Dena  Burk,  briefly  mentioned  under 
Section  7.  page  385. 

(3)  Past  clinical  experiences  with  Amyg- 
dalln are  presented  In  the  form  of  published 
references.  In  our  opinion,  these  references 
do  not  constitute  a  valid  scientific  basis  for 
the  Phase-in  type  of  investigations  you  pro- 
pose for  antineoplastic  "efficacy  evaluation" 
on  an  unspecified  number  of  patients  and  for 
an  undetermined  duration. 

(4)  Also,  it  appears  that  these  references 
have  reported  such  "pharmacological"  re- 
sponses as  "palliative,"  "analgesic."  "seda- 
tive" and  "anti-tussive"  actions.  Since  these 
actions  may  play  a  significant  but  confusing 
role  In  the  evaluation  of  antitumor  treatment 
results,  we  believe  that  these  poorly  charac- 
terized "symptomatic"  properties  should  be 
scientifically  assessed  via  an  acceptably  de- 
signed Phase-I  study  (Clinical  pharmacology) 
prior  to  any  antitumor  efficacy  investigation 
(Phase  II-III) .  As  you  are  aware,  the  findings 
of  a  full  and  comprehensive  clinic  pharma- 
cological appreciation  (Phase-I)  of  a  new 
substance  constitute,  an  Indispensable  pre- 
requisite in  determining  the  safety  and/or 
relevance  of  further  clinical  Investigations. 

The  above  listed  deficienciee  constitute  the 
basis  for  our  action  communicated  to  you  In 
our  AprU  27,  1970,  telegram,  requesting  Im- 
mediate cessation  of  clinical  investigations 
proposed  In  this  IND  for  anticancer  study. 

You  are  invited  to  provide  the  data  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  above  inadequacies  within 
10  days  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Other- 
wise the  exemption  may  be  terminated. 
Sincerely  yovu-s, 

Henry  E.  Simmons.  M.D., 
Director,  Bureau  of  Drugs. 
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INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  MISSING  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  WALTER  E.  POWELL 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mv 
sincere  wish  that  all  Americans  will 
continue  to  observe  the  National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  Miss- 
ing in  Action.  This  is  a  way  of  dramatiz- 
ing the  plight  of  the  American  service- 
men held  prisoners  by  Hanoi.  My  desire 
Is  that  Americans  will  recognize  the 
Importance  of  this  week  and  voice  their 
concern  for  our  men  in  the  year  round. 
Hanoi's  refusal  to  release  information 
concerning  POW's  and  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention becomes  more  significant  with 
the  passing  of  each  day. 

We  must  remember  that  our  job  in 
behalf  of  these  men  is  not  over  lintil 
every  door  has  been  opened — until  ev- 
ery effort  has  been  made — until  the  near- 
ly 1,600  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
released  and  those  missing  In  action  are 
accounted  for. 

We  cannot  know  what  actions  we  take 
affect  the  thinking  of  Hanoi.  Therefore, 
every  effort  must  be  made  with  Increased 
dedication  and  an  even  greater  com- 
mitment. 

Our  men  are  paying  a  high  price  for 
those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
this  great  Nation.  We  must  not  forget 
them  or  our  responsibilities  to  them.  We 
dare  not  forget  them. 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF   MABTLANTI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
senses  are  dulled.  We  no  longer  spv  the 
mangled  bodies  of  Vietnamese  citizens 
and  American  soldiers  on  the  dinner- 
hour  TV  news.  We  no  longer  think  about 
the  human  beings  behind  the  ''body 
count."  We  do  not  flinch  when  we  hear 
of  new  bombing  raids  in  North  Vietnam, 
and  when  we  read  that  "the  Ho  Chl 
Minh  Trail  has  withstood  more  bombs 
than  allies  dropped  on  Nazi  Germany 
in  World  War  II"— UPI,  Saigon  report 
Washington  Daily  News.  February'  2 
1971. 

We  are  so  used  to  hearing  Defensf 
'Department-ese"  that  v.e  do  not  ques- 
tion the  reality  behind  tha=;e  stony  faces 
telling  us  about  "protective  reaction," 
"Vietnamization,"  "defoliation."  and  "or- 
derly retreat."  What  do  these  words 
mean?  They  are  facile,  obfuscating  eu- 
phemisms for  repression,  senseless  kill- 
ing, destruction  of  precious  natural  re- 
source.^;,  and  human  suffering  beyond 
comprehension. 

We  are  so  conditioned  by  the  self- 
serving  rhetoric  u-sed  by  the  Pentagon 
to  cover  the  facts  of  our  criminal  and 
inhumane  policy  in  Asia  that  we  have 
lost  touch  with  our  sense  of  balance  and 
our  moral  core. 

We  must  shake  ourselves  from  our 
stupoa-.  The  following  article  severed  this 
purpose  for  me  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues.  !t  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
article  by  Edmund  O.  Stillman  of  the 
Hudson  Institute  which  appeared  in  the 
February  22,  1971,  is.sue  of  I.  F.  Stone's 
biweekly.  I  found  it  profoundly  disturb- 
ing because  its  cold  "pragmatic"  lan- 
guage somehow  soimds  not  so  different 
from  that  used  by  Pentagon  officials  to 
describe  the  latest  operation  in  Laos, 
Cambodia,  or  Vietnam.  Is  the  realization 
of  such  a  scenario  an  outrageous  im- 
possibility? I  fervently  wish  to  believe 
so.  And  yet,  until  we  curb  the  foreign 
policymaking  role  of  the  military  we 
cannot  be  sure.  As  a  beginning,  and  onlr 
a  beginning,  we  must  demand  an  im- 
mediate and  unilateral  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 
Only  then  can  we  start  to  deal  with  the 
fundamental  issues  of  controlling  the 
military  and  rebuilding  our  society  on 
democratic  principles  instead  of  mili- 
tarism. 

The  article  follows: 
A  MoRALLT  Imbecile  "Scenario"  Fbom 
HKKSiAir  Karn'8  Unthinkable  Think  Tank 
(By  Edmund  O.  BtlUman) 
Unable  to  solve  Ita  dilemmas  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Oambodla,  the  United  States 
Invadee  North  Vietnam  with  an  amphibious 
force  of  four  to  five  dlvlelona.  The  intention 
ts  to  seise  the  Hanol-Hialphong  are«,  driving 
the  North  Vietn&meee  government  from  Its 
capital  and  thereby  destroying  Its  prestige 
as  a  legitimate  government  In  the  North  and 
as  the  ^)on9or  of  a  "winning"  insurrection  in 
the  South.  The  invasion  succeeds  beyond  ex- 
pectations and  the  authority  of  the  North 
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Vietnamese  government  begins  to  disinte- 
grate. The  Communists  Chinese,  led  by  a 
militant  faction,  intervene.  As  in  Korea,  the 
Chlneee  score  Impwrtant  successes  in  the 
initial  phase,  and  U.S. -South  Vietnamese 
forces  sufler  major  reverses. 

A     ONE-MEGATON     BOMB    OVER    PEKING 

The  United  States  considers  alternative 
policies.  Because  of  the  prevailing  political 
climate  in  the  United  States  and  the  weight 
of  man-p^wer  and  material  needed,  the  al- 
ternatives of  fighting  a  localized  conven- 
tional campaign  against  the  Chinese  In  Viet- 
nam or  of  a  conventional  invasion  of  China 
itself  are  rejected.  United  States  conven- 
tional air  power  Is  Judged  (rightly  or  wrong- 
ly) in.sufficient  wholly  to  Interdict  logistics 
Into  North  Vietnam  or  to  wipe  out  Chinese 
industry.  Instead,  the  United  State?  deto- 
nates a  one-megaton  weapon  at  500,000  feet 
above  Peking  as  a  demonstration,  together 
with  limited  nuclear  attacks  on  selected  mil- 
itary targets.  Simultaneously  the  United 
States  begins  round-the-clock  broadcasts 
and  drops  leaflets  proclaiming  that  Chinese 
nuclear  facilities  and  air  defenses  have  been 
destroyed 

With  such  attacks,  the  United  States  is 
primarily  disarming  the  enemy  capacity  to 
harm  the  United  States  and  targeting  the 
morale  of  the  Chinese  people,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  unhinge  Chinese  society.  It  Is  felt 
that,  subjected  to  the.se  attacks,  the  Chinese 
people  may  bring  irresistible  pressure  against 
the  regime  to  compromise  with  the  United 
States;  or.  alternatively,  acting  out  of  fear, 
destroy  the  regime;  or.  Anally,  destroy  the 
regime  not  so  much  through  purposeful  rev- 
olution as  simply  by  withdrawing  support, 
Chinese  society  dissolving  Into  anarchy.  The 
assertion  that  nothing  stands  between  the 
Chinese  people  and  annhllation  but  U.S.  self- 
restraint  Is  Intended  to  demonstrate  the 
helplessness  of  the  leaders  and,  thus,  to 
destroy  any  charismatic  authority  of  the 
Communist  party — which  is  perhaps  thereby 
shown  to  have  lost  whatever  it  has  left  of 
the  'Mandate  of  Heaven." 

The  United  States  then  announces  the 
forthcoming  destruction  (within,  say,  48 
hours)  of  one  of  ten  (named)  cities,  simul- 
taneously announcing  sanctuary  areas.  The 
announcement  of  ten  likely  cities  Is  intended 
to  augment  the  quality  of  terror  and  to  drive 
large  segmenta  of  the  population  into  mo- 
tion, disrupting  or  contributing  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  governmental  structure  and 
authority.  The  announcement  of  sanctuary 
areas  is  Intended  both  as  a  humanitarian 
measure  and  as  an  important  contribution 
to  U.S.  peace  of  mind  In  the  aftermath. 
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provided  the  only  period  in  history  when 
this  culturally  unique  national  group 
was  able  to  enjoy  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

The  Byelorussians,  who  had  always 
been  linguistically  and  culturally  inde- 
pendent from  the  Russian  people,  devel- 
oped a  strong  national  identity  during 
the  latter  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 
The  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War 
provided  an  opportunity  for  national 
self-determination  for  all  the  non- 
Russian  peoples  residing  on  the  border- 
lands between  the  Russian  Empire  and 
Europe  proper,  and  the  Byelorussians 
were  one  of  several  national  groups  to 
take  advantage  of  this  situation. 

During  the  war,  the  leaders  of  the  new 
Byelorussian  National  Republic  were 
able  to  carry  on  politically.  The  coimtry 
made  significant  advances  in  the  fields 
of  education,  culture,  and  social  welfare. 

But  after  the  war  ended,  the  peaceful 
Byelorussian  National  Republic  was  un- 
able to  protest  itself  against  its  newly 
constituted  Bolshevik  neighbor.  In  1918, 
the  Red  Army  occupied  Minsk,  the  capi- 
tal. In  1921,  Byelorussia  was  partitioned, 
and  most  of  the  population  fell  back 
under  Soviet  domination. 

There  are  currently  many  captive  peo- 
ples in  the  world  who  desire  to  become 
free  and  independent.  Today,  however, 
is  a  special  day  for  those  citizens  of  our 
Nation  of  Byelorussian  origin.  Today, 
they  ponder  not  only  the  anniversary  of 
what  was  53  years  ago,  but  the  possibility 
of  what  once  again  may  be.  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate today,  that  we  join  them,  not 
only  in  sadness  for  what  has  been  lost, 
but  in  hope  that  perhai>s  someday,  the 
Byelorussian  people  may  again  attain 
the  free  and  autonomous  status  which 
they  so  commendably  seek. 
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people  and  their  cultural  Identity  have 
endured  and  prevailed.  Their  spirit  is 
strong  and  they  maintain  their  national 
identity  and  their  desire  for  freedom. 

The  fight  for  Byelorussian  independ- 
ence is  a  fight  for  the  emergence  of  all 
captive  nations,  a  necessary  prerequisite 
for  a  lasting  world  peace.  We  have  not 
forgotten  their  plight  and  we  remain 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination for  all  peoples.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  liberty  will  be 
their  birthright  as  well  as  ours. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day,  53  years  ago,  the  Byelorussisui  peo- 
ple threw  off  the  yoke  of  Russian  domi- 
nation which  had  encumbered  them  for 
3Vi  centuries  and  proclaimed  the  Byelo- 
russltm  National  Republic.  Our  Joy  In 
observing  this  great  event  Is  tempered, 
however,  by  the  sobering  realization  that 
the  republic  set  up  by  the  Byelorussians 
was  not  only  tragically  shortlived,  but 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  53  years 
ago  on  March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian 
people  proclaimed  their  independence 
and  ended  three  and  one-half  centuries 
of  foreign  domination.  Unfortunately, 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic 
was  allowed  only  a  brief  period  of  free- 
dom before  being  invaded  and  overrun  by 
the  Soviet  Bolshevik  Army. 

Today  Byelorussia,  In  the  form  of  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
exists  as  an  euHiomic  and  political  colony 
of  Moscow.  The  policy  of  Moscow  has 
been  to  exploit  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country  and  to  destroy 
the  national  Identity  of  Byelorussia  in 
order  to  promote  the  Soviet  Russian 
empire. 

However,  as  the  recent  events  In  Po- 
land SLnd  Czechoslovakia  have  shown, 
the  rule  of  fear  and  exploitation  cannot 
be  maintained  forever.  The  Byelorussian 


WASHINGTON  MUST  BE  SAFE  FOR 
VISITORS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  exercis- 
ing our  responsibilities  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion over  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  study  Senate 
Report  91-564  on  the  last  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  bill.  Prom  the  re- 
port we  read : 

Every  American  should  be  able  to  look 
upon  Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital,  with 
a  personal  sense  of  pride  In  Its  beauty  and 
dignity. 

Later  on  In  the  report,  it  is  stated: 

The  level  of  crime  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  a  national  disgrace  and  the  recommended 
1970  appropriation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reflects  the  resolve  of  this  committee 
to  deal  with  the  problem  as  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  Impwrtance. 

The  population  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  1971  is  only  about  765,000  per- 
sons, which  is  significantly  less  than  the 
population  was  20  years  ago  in  1950.  with 
802,000  persons  calling  Washington 
home.  But  crime,  instead  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  population,  has  skyrocketed. 
This  year  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
spending  nearly  $85  for  each  person  in 
the  District  as  an  expense  of  operating 
the  Police  Department.  This  Is  2 1 2  times 
the  cost  in  Milwaukee,  for  example,  a 
city  with  the  same  population.  We  have 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  almost  seven 
policemen  per  1,000  of  population,  where- 
as Milwaukee  has  less  than  three.  I  would 
hope  that  law  enforcement  and  the 
machinery  of  the  courts  in  the  District  Is 
rapidly  geared  up  to  restore  law  and 
order. 

I  cannot  disagree  with  the  statement 
from  the  report  that  "The  level  of  crime 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  a  national  dis- 
grace." We  can  do  better  and  we  must 
do  better.  If  the  Mayor  and  City  Coimcil 
of  Washington  csoinot  do  the  job,  then 
Congreas  must  put  some  other  agency  on 
the  job.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  Nation  to  make  Washington  reason- 
ably safe  for  the  20  million  visitors  who 
come  here  each  year  from  across  the 
country  said  around  the  world. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   ON 
PRISONERS   OF  WAR 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Michigan  State  Legislature  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record.  This  resolution 
again  shows  us  the  desperate  need  and 
desire  of  our  country  to  immediately  ob- 
tain the  release  of  all  our  men  held  pris- 
oner by  the  opposition  forces  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  Michigan  Legislature  is 
requesting  Congress  to  take  such  neces- 
sary actions  to  obtain  the  identification 
of  POW  and  MIA  personnel  and  ascer- 
tain the  well-being  of  those  held  pris- 
oner. It  is  my  privilege  to  share  this  res- 
olution with  my  colleagues.  A  copy  of  the 
resolution  follows: 

a  concurbent  resolution  on  prisoners  of 
War 
Whereas,  The  Unknown  Soldier  Is  not 
solely  represented  among  the  dead,  where  for 
generations  those  unknown  sacrifices  to  their 
countries'  service  have  been  publicly  and 
ceremoniously  honored  and  great  monu- 
ments are  erected  to  their  memory.  During 
this  decade  and  now,  there  has  been  a  return 
to  barbarism  In  the  treatment  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  unknown  soldiers  among  the  lUing; 
and 

Whereas.  Known  prisoners  of  war  and 
many  "Missing  In  Action"  who  are  unknown 
prisoners  of  war  are  dally,  hourly,  suffering 
and  dying  of  cruel  and  barbarously  Inhu- 
mane treatment  by  their  North  Vietnam  cap- 
tors in  contemptuous  violation  of  the  articles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention — which  Hanoi 
signed  In  1957  as  solemn  pledge  of  agreement 
to  provide  humane  treatment  to  all  captives 
taken  In  wartime;  and 

Whereas,  Proof  has  been  obtained  of  these 
extreme  cruelties  practiced  dally:  and  for  the 
thousands  of  relatives  Bmd  friends  of  su<5h 
living  sacrifices,  these  facts  bring  a  never- 
ending  anguish.  Not  only  are  barbarities  of 
extreme  abuse  and  corrosive  public  ridicule 
inflicted,  but  Hanoi  thus  far  refuses  to  re- 
lease any  listing  of  prisoners  of  war,  delib- 
erately spreading  anguish  among  families  of 
American  service  personnel  and  thereby  com- 
pounding Communist  barbarities;  and 

Whereas,  Although  the  contention  as  to 
whether  America  should  continue  her  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia  is  currently  dividing 
this  Nation,  that  contention  should  neither 
divert  nor  delay  the  compelling  need  for  im- 
mediate action  concerning  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  By  any  civilized  standard,  by 
any  claim  to  human  decencies,  this  Nation, 
through  her  public,  demands  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  hereby  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  memorlal- 
liied,  requesting  that  immediate  and  effective 
meaaures  be  taken  to  obtain  Identification  of 
POW  and  MIA  perstmnel;  to  compel  treat- 
ment for  such  prisoners  according  to  Hanoi's 
signatory  with  the  Geneva  Convention  ar- 
ticles with  humane  treatment;  to  Impose  im- 
partial inspection  by  authorized  agencies  of 
prison  facilities;  to  effect  Immediate  repatri- 
ation of  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners;  and 
without  exception,  to  establish  and  sustain 
the  right  of  communication  between  pris- 
oners and  their  families;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
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and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  each  of  the 
sister  State  Legislatures;  and  to  the  F>resl- 
dent  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Michigan  delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
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SELF-DETERMINATIONS   OF 
PEOPLES? 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  captive 
nations  are  a  reminder  to  the  entire  free 
v.orld  of  the  tragic  injustices  to  our  fel- 
low men  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  cannot 
help  but  react  with  sadness  at  the  de- 
teriorating plight  of  so  many  nations  who 
are  still  under  the  oppressive  thumb  of 
the  Communists.  One-third  of  the  people 
of  the  world  have  seen  their  freedom  and 
rights  shattered  and  usurped  and  they 
have  witnessed  a  grave  threat  to  their 
own  existence.  The  fear,  the  strangula- 
tion and  the  anguish  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  bear,  if  these  people  did 
not  know  that  there  are  those  in  the  free 
world  who  are  working  for  their  right  of 
self-determination. 

Because  I  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
should  offer,  whenever  possible,  encour- 
agement to  the  millions  of  freedom- 
loving  people  who  endure  the  domina- 
tion of  communism,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  article  by  David  Lawrence,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  29  issue  of  his  magazine.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  with  respect  to  the  captive 
nations  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  only 
basis  for  our  commitment  in  Vietnam  is 
to  allow  the  people  of  this  small  country 
to  select  their  own  form  of  government. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  article  follows; 
Self-Determination  op  Peoples? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  basic  principle  behind  our  participa- 
tion In  the  Vietnam  war  Is  that  peoples 
should  have  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
form  of  government  and  to  be  free  from  in- 
tervention In  their  affairs. 

The  whole  world,  Including  the  United 
States,  has  applauded  the  formation  of  In- 
dependent republics  in  Africa.  European 
powers  have  relinquished  their  control  of 
that  continent,  and  the  United  States  re- 
spects the  sovereignty  of  nations  In  North 
and  South  America. 

In  Europe  and  Asia,  however,  the  freedom 
of  small  countries  Is  insecure.  The  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  was  designed  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection through  collective  action.  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  by  the  principal 
governments  of  Western  Europe  in  the  hope 
that  all  allied  force  could  be  brought  Into 
instant  operation  against  an  aggressor. 

But  the  simple  fact  which  stands  out  todav 
is  that,  while  Western  Europe  Is  free,  most 
of  Eastern  Europe  Is  ruled  by  a  single  dic- 
tatorship In  Moscow. 

Nearly  30  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
small  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  lost  their 
Independence,  but,  strangely  enough,  the 
world  powers  have  not  made  any  moves  to 
restores  freedom  to  them.  The  drive  by  the 
dictatorship  of  Hitler  against  those  same  na- 


tions Initiated  World  War  II.  When  that 
conflict  was  over,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Kremlin  took  its  place. 

Today  countries  that  should  have  long  ago 
been  given  their  freedom  are  held  in  bondage 
Take,  for  example,  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia  and  Estonia.  Many  of  their 
former  citizens  and  descendants  live  in  ihe 
United  States  and  have  been  pleading  for 
help  for  the  people  of  these  three  countries. 
They  had  been  independent  since  1918.  buti 
after  the  second  world  war,  the  situation 
changed.  The  Kremlin  Incorporated  them  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  while  taking  a  tight  hold 
on  PoUand,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

The  principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples was  no  longer  honored.  The  rest  of  the 
world,  while  occasionally  voicing  protests, 
made  no  positive  effort  to  Interfere  with  the 
virtual  seizure  of  the  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
been  deprived  of  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. The  Kremlin  dominates  the  gov- 
ernments, and  Russian  troops  are  at  hand 
to  squelch  any  resistance. 

But  what  about  world  opinion?  If  a  long 
and  expensive  war  like  that  which  has  been 
fought  Ine  Vietnam  could  be  waged  in  order 
to  protect  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  why  should 
the  same  right  for  the  peoples  of  "Eastern 
Europe  be  disregarded? 

More  than  four  years  ago.  both  houses  of 
Congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  "to  direct 
the  attention  of  world  opinion  at  the  United 
Nations  and  at  other  appropriate  interna- 
tional forums  and  by  such  means  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of  the  rights 
of  self-determination  for  the  peoples  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  to  bring 
the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  these  rights  to  the 
Baltic  peoples."  The  resolution  says  in  part: 
"The  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  sub- 
jugation, domination,  and  exploitation  con- 
stitutes a  dental  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion. .  .  . 

"All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determi- 
nation; by  virtue  of  that  right  they  freely 
determine  their  political  status  and  freely 
pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
religious  development." 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  not  another 
war.  The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  can 
be  made  aware  of  the  slgniflcance  of  the 
right  of  self-defermlnatalon.  Although  they 
aren't  permitted  to  exercise  it  themselves, 
widespread  publicity  on  the  whole  subject 
would  be  bound  to  have  an  effect.  This  is  not 
something  that  is  going  to  be  acfompllshed 
overnight,  but  the  end  result  Is  likely  to  be 
the  recognition  by  the  rulers  In  the  Kremlin 
that  the  time  has  come  to  give  up  the  au- 
thority they  hold  over  ES,stern  Europe. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Russia  was  an  ally 
of  Hitler  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
but  later  was  saved  from  Invading  Nazi 
armies  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
conflict  and  fought  In  alliance  with  the  Rus- 
sians. After  the  war  no  other  country  grab- 
bed control  of  territory  outside  Its  borders. 
The  purpose  of  the  i>eace  agreement  was  to 
prevent  any  totalitarian  government  from 
repeating  the  kind  of  aggression  that  started 
the  war.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  not  only 
built  up  their  own  military  power  but  also, 
in  effect,  took  possession  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  whole  world 
to  demand  that  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination be  respected  and  that  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe,  too,  shall  be  free  from 
domination  and  be  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government.  For  that  Is 
what  self-determination  really  means. 


March  25,  1971 


A  LOW,  SLOW  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
THE  SST 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  fight  over  the  SST  has  subsided, 
I  hope  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  an- 
other problem  in  air  transportation.  I  am 
speaking  about  the  need  for  networks  of 
commuter  airlines  to  cormect  our  grow- 
ing suburbs  with  each  other  and  provide 
fast  efiBclent  transportation  to  downtown 
areas  or  to  major  sdrports. 

DOT  and  particularly  FAA  are  study- 
ing the  problems  involved,  and  I  believe 
a  breakthrough  is  near. 

The  military  is  now  paying  more  at- 
tention to  short  takeoff  and  landing  air- 
craft— STOL.  The  new  Defense  budget 
calls  for  an  Air  Force  R.  &  D.  program 
for  a  light  transport.  It  seems  to  me  this 
type  of  development  could  provide  dual 
answers  for  military  and  civilian  needs. 

I  include  a  timely  article  on  STOL  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks.  This  is  an  article 
from  the  March  10  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  written  by  Harvey  E. 
Foster,  a  well-known  management  con- 
sultant specializing  in  the  aviation  in- 
dustry: 

A  Low,  Slow  Altern.\tive  to  the  SST 
(By  Harvey  E.  Poster) 

The  year  1970  was  not  a  good  one  for  air- 
line pn-oflts.  New  equipment  Increased  seat- 
miles  and  labor  settlements  increased  costs, 
while  a  slowed  economy  reduced  growth.  The 
results  were  heavy  losses  for  moet  of  the  na- 
tions  carriers.  In  spite  of  an  actual  growth  In 
both  passengers  and  freight  last  year.  As 
Secor  Browne,  chairman  of  the  CAB,  so  aptly 
put  it,  "The  airlines  had  more  seats  than 
bottoms  to  cover  them." 

Many  peonle  are  gravely  concerned.  The 
Industry  itself,  the  stockholders  and  respon- 
sible citizens  who  know  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic health  in  our  prime  people-trans- 
portation system.  But  what  kind  of  rhetoric 
ails  our  news?  Do  we  see  solutions  offered  to 
the  airline  dilemma? 

No,  it's  the  SST  that  seems  to  have  cap- 
tured all  our  attention. 

Not  that  the  SST  shouldn't  be  discussed. 
It  should,  and  a  decision  must  be  made.  But 
the  more  pressing  problem  Is  to  get  more 
people  to  travel  by  air,  not  to  move  a  few  of 
them  twice  as  fast. 

Less  than  I'",  of  the  freight  moved  In  this 
country  goes  by  air.  The  automobUe  still  far 
exceeds  the  airplane  as  both  the  long-  and 
short-haul  passenger  choice. 

Early  railroad  history  glvee  a  clue  to  where 
we  should  look  for  a  solution — improve  the 
short-haul  transportation  system.  Early  rail- 
roads encouraged  the  building  of  roads  as  a 
means  of  bolstering  the  short-haul  system, 
which  routed  payload  to  the  railroads  for  the 
more  profitable  long-haul. 

Short-haul  travel  today  Is  by  rails  and 
highways.  Each  system  tinfortunately  is  ex- 
pensive to  build  and  difficult  to  relocate  and 
consumes  huge  quantities  of  expensive  real 
estate.  An  uncrowded  expressway  connecting 
centers  of  commerce  would  perform  the 
Bhort-hatU  task  well  if  it  remained  un- 
crowded.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  if  the 
road  is  located  where  It  can  serve  a  short- 
haul  need,  it  is  Invariably  so  crowded  as  to 
restrict  traffic  to  a  crawl.  The  railroads  have 
practically  lost  their  short-haul  abUity.  Con- 
necting city  center  to  city  center,  they  offer 
Uttle  more  than  slum  to  slum  connections. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE    STOL 

The  airplane,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  not  en- 
cumbered by  such  impediments.  It  is  the 
mcst  flexible  vehicle  existing  today;  It  uses  a 
small  amount  of  real  estate,  and  this  only  at 
the  terminals.  With  short  take  off  and  land- 
ing, or  STOL.  It  becomes  still  more  flexible 
and  needs  even  less  land.  STOL  planes  make 
possible  a  new  transportation  system,  a  third- 
level  airline  network  connecting  new  sources 
of  airline  payload  with  existing  terminals. 

Where  are  these  new  sources  of  payload? 
They  won't  be  found  In  the  city  center,  where 
with  few  exceptions,  the  decay  continues  Its 
Irreversible  pattern.  The  greatest  potential 
for  new  airline  payload  is  In  the  suburbs. 

Most  major  cities  today  are  bypassed  by  a 
beltway,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  system.  Along  these  prime 
transportation  arteries,  centers  of  Industry 
and  commerce  are  springing  up.  Shopping 
centers  and  industrial  parks.  Including  much 
new  office  space,  are  taking  over  the  func- 
tions formerly  performed  by  the  city  center. 
Thus  they  represent  the  source  and  destina- 
tion of  most  of  the  future  airline  payload. 
Stolports  close  to  or  in  these  centers  would 
link  them  to  existing  air  routes. 

Tills  is  by  no  means  the  first  recognition  of 
the  need  for  STOL  to  complete  the  transpor- 
tation complex,  but  Is  a  plea  that  we  consider 
carefully  where  these  stolports  are  located. 
Much  press  hsis  been  given  to  recent  attempts 
to  locate  stolports  near  the  city  center.  Even 
better  coverage  has  been  given  to  the  vigor- 
ous and  emotional  protests  of  citizens  living 
near  these  proposed  new  facilities.  Attempts 
to  extoll  the  virtues  of  STOL  to  these  citizens 
are  severely  hampered  by  the  fact  that  these 
protestors  are  not  likely  customers  for  STOL 
service,  nor  is  there  presently  an  operating 
system  that  can  exemplify  its  advantages.  It 
therefore  follows  that  If  a  downtown  stolport 
Is  ever  to  exist,  (and  it  could  be  a  valuable 
factor  In  reversing  city  decay ) .  It  must  first 
be  proved  in  some  other  location. 

The  suburbs,  adjacent  to  the  beltways,  or 
at  intersections  of  interstate  highways,  are 
the  ideal  place  to  start  STOL.  Not  only  Is  It 
the  source  of  much  potential  airline  payload, 
It  Is  also  a  place  not  likely  to  arouse  the  citi- 
zen objection.  This  latter  point  Is  particularly 
true  If  the  stolport  Is  in  a  new  shopping  cen- 
ter built  over  an  abandoned  general  aviation 
airport.  This  would  not  only  avoid  citizen 
protest,  but  would  salvage  the  facility  for 
continued  aviation  use. 

StolpMDrts  could  be  added  to  most  shopping 
centers  with  little  difficulty.  For  example,  lo- 
cating the  STOL  strip  on  the  roof  of  the  shop- 
ping mall  would  make  it  handy  to  the  trav- 
eler, and  would  also  elevate  the  approach  and 
departure  paths,  thus  reducing  the  neighbor- 
hood noise  problem.  The  parking  lot  sur- 
rounding the  shopping  mall  would  serve  as  an 
additional  buffer.  Noise  could  be  further  re- 
duced by  routing  the  flight  over  the  high- 
ways. People  don't  mind  working  near  an  air- 
port, but  object  vigorously  to  sleeping  In  the 
landing  pattern. 

What  about  the  other  end  of  this  new  air- 
line system,  the  airport  terminal?  With  many 
airports  already  at  or  near  saturation,  won't 
STOL  traffic  Just  add  to  the  problem?  Not  if 
we  utilize  the  unique  capability  of  the  STOL 
plane.  Steep  angles  of  climb  and  descent, 
combined  with  a  short  runway — 1,500  to  2,000 
feet — would  permit  separation  of  STOL  and 
conventional  flight  patterns  at  most  termi- 
nals, allowing  completely  Independent  opera- 
tions. 

What  does  this  do  for  the  average  traveler? 
Improved  load  factors  mean  Improved  air- 
line profits,  which  might  reduce  fares,  or  at 
least  delay  rises.  But  more  important,  the 
service  offered  the  public  would  be  greatly 
improved.  The  missing  link  in  our  transpor- 
tation system  would  be  finally  fitted  into 
place,  offering  fast,  efficient  public  transpor- 
tation to  the  50-300  mile  traveler. 
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Unfortunately  this  missing  link  In  trans- 
portation win  not  just  happen.  The  equation 
is  far  too  complicated;  too  many  different  and 
only  slightly  related  factors  are  Involved  for 
the  system  to  develop  naturally  Ln  time  to  ad- 
dress the  need.  The  federal  government,  with 
help  from  state  and  local  authorities,  must 
act  to  bring  the  system  into  being.  To  8\ic- 
ceed.  the  federal  government  must  accept  the 
lead.  Fortunately,  both  the  PAA  and  the  CAB 
have  written  into  their  charters  a  require- 
ment lor  stimulating  growth  in  civil  aviation. 
Never  before  was  that  stimulation  more 
sorely  needed. 

History  shows  that  the  federal  government 
did  not  shrink  from  shaping  the  future  of 
railroads.  By  huge  federal  land  grants,  the 
roadbeds  were  sent  across  unprofitable  routes 
and  supported  the  railroads  until  the  routes 
profited. 

some  suggestions 

This  does  not  mean  that  subsidies  in  any 
form  are  proposed  for  building  the  STOL  svs- 
tem.  Instead,  the  federal  assist  would  in- 
clude: 

Define  and  publicize  the  advantages  of 
STOL  and  the  consequences  of  no  STOL. 

Halt,  or  at  least  slow,  destruction  of  gen- 
eral aviation  airports:  many  have  already 
been  turned  Into  shopping  centers  without 
provision  for  STOL. 

Bring  airframe  manufacturers  and  air- 
lines together  to  develop  the  new  equipment 
required 

Stimulate  architects  and  city  planners  to 
develop  ways  to  Include  STOL  in  their  plans. 

Develop  the  economics  of  the  short-haul 
STOL  operation  for  the  potential  operators. 

Inform  land  developers  of  the  urban  dis- 
persion poesible  with  the  aid  of  a  STOL  net- 
work. 

Last  year  vividly  Illustrated  what  a  slight 
economic  recession  does  to  airline  profits:  a 
loss  currently  estimated  at  $123  million. 
Growth  that  heretofore  was  considered  nor- 
mal by  the  airline  industry  has  created  an  en- 
vironment responsive  to  innovative  ideas  and 
courage  to  make  huge  Invegtments.  Setbacks 
as  were  felt  by  the  Industry  last  year,  and  as 
are  forecast  for  1971,  oould  destroy  this  spirit 
of  optimism  and  seriously  stifle  the  Indus- 
try's future  growth.  We  would  all  suffer  If 
this  spirit  of  confldeace  were  destroyed. 

A  STOL  airline  network  performing  the 
short-haul  task  could  do  much  to  restore  eco- 
nomic health  to  the  airline  industry,  arid 
complete  the  public  transportation  complex. 

Just  possibly,  if  we  lowered  otir  SST  voices, 
we  could  hear  a  small  STOL  voice  saying. 
"The  way  to  solvency  la  low  and  slow,  not 
high  and  fast." 


SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  AMERICAN  CAPTURED  BY 
THE  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
marks  an  imusual  anniversary.  It  is  the 
seventh  anniversary  for  an  American 
being  held  captive  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. This  man  is  beginning  his  eighth 
year  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  and  some 
1,600  other  Americans  are  sharing  the 
horrors  of  the  physical  and  mental  limbo 
their  captors  have  chosen  for  them. 

The  families  of  these  men  also  share 
a  limbo.  It  is  that  of  not  knowing  If  the 
one  they  love  is  alive,  dead,  or  in  some 
kind  of  agony.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we. 
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the  governing  body  of  the  United  States, 
use  tliis  means  to  remind  the  world  of 
the  obhgation  one  nation  has  seen  fit  to 
forget. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  RETIRES 
GENERAL  POLK— A  RACIST  IN 
HIGH  COMMAND 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  KissouRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  in 
a  recent  news  release  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  announced  the  early  re- 
tirement of  Gen.  James  Polk,  commander 
in  chief.  U.S.  Army.  Europe. 

The  armed  services  have  been  plagued 
for  years  by  the  same  problems  that  we 
find  in  our  civilian  society.  Not  the  least 
of  these  problems  is  racism  promoted  and 
preserved  by  racists  in  high  positions.  In 
Europe,  charges  of  rampant  racism  have 
been  leveled  by  black  GI's  for  years  and 
until  recently,  they  obviously  had  fallen 
on  unsympathetic  ears.  Ever  since  I  took 
office  in  Congress  2  years  ago,  I  have 
been  getting  letters  and  petitions  and 
complaints  from  black  soldiers  alleging 
unfair  arrests,  transfers  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  unequal  punishments  issued 
to  blacks  and  whites  for  the  same  alleged 
crimes,  unequal  opportunity  for  decent 
housing,  and  discriminatory  practices  by 
biased  German  landlords,  often  with  the 
encouragement  and  approval  of  high 
military  officials.  At  no  place  were  these 
reports  more  numerous  than  in  General 
Polk's  area  of  command.  It  is  common 
knowledge  among  black  GI's  that  Gen- 
eral Polk  is  a  bigot  as  exemplified  by  his 
actions  and  off-the-record  statements  on 
many  occasions.  Had  General  Polk  used 
the  powers  he  had,  he  could  have  elimi- 
nated many  of  the  problems  that  existed 
thus  lessening  the  animosities  and  hos- 
tilities between  black  and  white  troops 
and  between  black  soldiers  and  biased 
German  businessmen. 

Secretary  Laird,  at  a  year-end  press 
briefing,  stated  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  going  to  lead  the  way  in  pro- 
viding equal  opportunity  for  all  of  its 
personnel.  I  would  like  to  commend  Sec- 
retary Laird  on  his  obvious  Intent  to 
make  good  on  his  promise  to  cure  an  ill- 
ness that  has  been  reflected  in  our  armed 
services  too  long  without  relief  for  mi- 
norities. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  the 
racial  situation  would  never  improve  In 
Germany  as  long  as  General  Polk  was 
in  command.  While  I  commend  the  Sec- 
retary's actions  In  this  case,  I  feel  that 
part  of  the  deterrent  value  has  been  lost 
because  the  Army  permitted  Gen- 
eral Polk  to  retire  instead  of  filing 
formal  charges.  The  Defense  De- 
partment should  have  the  cour- 
age to  point  out  that  General  PoUc  Is 
resigning  uiuler  pressure  because  he  ad- 
amantly refused  to  carry  out  the  estab- 
lished regulations  and  policies  of  the 
military.  The  Defense  Department  sent 
a  fact-finding  commission  to  General 
Polk's  area  to  Investigate  racial  unrest 
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and  they  found  General  Polk's  failure 
to  implement  existing  directives  was  the 
crux  of  the  problem. 

Tough  new  implementing  directives 
went  out  requiring  among  other  things 
placing  establishments,  including  public 
housing  facilities,  off  limits  that  refused 
to  rent  to  black  servicemen. 

General  Polk  reacted  with  typical  tem- 
porary, token  compliance  by  placing  sev- 
eral housing  units  off  limits  for  a  few 
weeks.  This  was  discovered  by  a  special 
NAACP  legal  team  which  went  over  later 
to  see  how  the  command  was  dealing 
with  the  directives  from  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

In  an  obvious  attempt  to  deceive,  an 
Army  official  briefed  this  team  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  German  housing 
complex — that  had  been  one  of  the  major 
offenders — was  off  limits.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation showed  that  this  complex  had 
already  been  placed  back  on  limits  prior 
to  the  briefing  with  no  adequate  correc- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  biased  land- 
lord. A  Stars  &  Stripes  reporter  had  the 
courage  to  write  a  factual  account  of  this 
exercise  in  futility. 

General  Polk  obviously  was  not  inter- 
ested in  correcting  the  situation.  He  only 
paid  the  usual  lipservice  and  used  token 
screening  actions  in  lieu  of  positive  cor- 
rective action.  Insuring  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  U.S.  personnel  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  commander.  Those  in 
charge  of  major  commands  outside  the 
United  States  of  America  should  be  espe- 
cially responsive  to  this  reqiurement. 

The  army  should  have  publicized  the 
real  reason  behind  the  retirement  of 
General  Polk,  making  it  loud  and  clear 
to  all  other  bigots  within  the  armed  serv- 
ices that  such  practices  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. Secretary  Laird,  who  is  attempting 
to  set  new  standards  in  equality.  Is  to  be 
cormnended.  I  say,  it's  a  good  start.  Mr. 
Secretary,  but  there  are  still  more  prac- 
ticing bigots  of  the  Polk  mold,  and  until 
you  make  it  plain  as  you  remove  them 
that  they  cannot  expect  to  go  out  with  a 
clean  record  the  problem  will  not  be 
totally  solved.  Lower  ranking  GI's  are 
punished  and  jailed  when  they  violate 
military  laws.  The  perpetrators  of  crimes 
against  the  guaranteed  rights  of  their 
troops  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly, 
regardless  of  rank.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  make  sure  that  equal  opportunity  be- 
comes a  fact  of  life. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justifiable  ex- 
cuse for  not  continuing  an  effort  to  In- 
sure basic  rights  and  justice  for  all  of 
our  servicemen  who  must  live  with  the 
reqiiirement  to  give  their  lives  for  their 
country  at  any  time. 

Some  have  suggested  a  Medal  of  Honor 
for  General  Polk.  I  strongly  recommend 
a  general  court  martial. 

I  commend  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Stars  &  Stripes  to  my 
colleagues : 

Black  Sexvicsmkn  Protxst:  Bak  Luted  on 
HousiNO  Agent 
(By  Mary  Neth) 

When  a  black  TTjB.  soldier  tries  to  rent  an 
apartment  on  the  a«riaan  economy  and  runa 
Into  discrimination,  what  happens? 

Is  It  futile,  being  In  a  foreign  country,  for 
him  to  protest? 
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Is  his  only  recourse  to  continue  house 
hunting  and  keep  quiet? 

That's  pretty  much  the  case,  say  a  number 
of  blaclc  servicemen. 

Absolutely  not,  states  the  military. 

POLK'S    ACTIONS 

Early  In  December  of  last  year,  Gen  James 
H.  Polk,  US.\REUR  commander-in-chief,  took 
action. 

He  ordered  the  Army  to  place  oti-lltnits  to 
all  U.S.  servicemen  apartments  and  other 
economy  accommodations  where  landlords 
practice  racial  discrimination.  The  Idea  was 
that  the  military  should  promote  racial 
equality  and  make  It  clear  to  German  real 
estate  agents  and  landlords  that  white  and 
black  Americans  stand  together. 

The  first  move  against  a  German  realtor 
accused  of  discrimination  took  place  almost 
immediately. 

On  Dec.  30,  Mrs.  Edith  Wetzmuller,  an 
agent  In  Frankfurt,  was  informed  by 
OSABEUR  headquarters  that  her  rentals  no 
longer  would  be  carried  on  the  local  Ameri- 
can housing  referral  lists. 

The  action  came  following  a  complaint 
submitted  In  November  by  Maj.  Washington 
C.  Hill,  a  doctor  at  97th  General  Hospital, 
who  claimed  that  Mrs.  Wetzmuller  refused 
tc  rent  to  him  because  he  la  black. 

RESTRICTION   LUTED 

One  month  later,  however,  the  restriction 
Imposed  on  Mrs.  Wetzmuller  was  lifted— the 
banning  reversed. 

Ma].  Hill  Is  strongly  protesting  this  over- 
ruling of  the  off-limits  sanction. 

He  and  Oapt.  Curtis  R.  Smothers,  an  Army 
lawyer  In  Prankfiul;,  have  filed  a  complaint 
against  the  European  Command  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  They  had  already 
petitioned  Stanley  R.  Resor,  the  Army  Sec- 
retary, for  a  court  of  inquiry  Into  "the  fail- 
ure of  the  European  command  to  guarantee 
their  rights  under  existing  Army  regulations." 

They  see  the  decision  to  put  the  agent's 
rental  listings  back  on  the  American  housing 
referral  list  as  further  proof  of  their  conten- 
tion that  "off-llmlt  sanctions  against  land- 
lords practising  racial  discrimination  are  not 
l>elng  enacted." 

They  believe  such  action  Is  urgently 
needed. 

Seys  Smothers,  "I  have  learned  from  an 
unimpeachable  source  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
landlords  now  listed  with  Kessen  Support 
District's  Family  Housing  Office  indulge  in 
discrimination.  I'm  sure  this  situation  Isn't 
limited  to  Just  this  area  of  Germany  either." 

TASCOM    REPLIES 

An  official  of  the  chief  of  public  affairs 
Office,  TASCOM  headquarters,  denies  this 
stand. 

"A  review  of  the  case  revealed  there  was 
not  sufficient  positive  proof  that  the  agent 
was  discriminatory."  he  states,  when  asked 
why  the  Wetzimuller  apartments  were  placed 
back  on  limits. 

"How  can  this  be?"  Hill  asked  In  anger. 
"There  was  a  month-long  Investigation  be- 
fore the  off-llmlt  sanction  was  Imposed. 

"Maj.  Prank  Dlllard  of  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Office  In  Frankfurt  checked  the  state- 
ment made  by  me  from  beginning  to  end. 

"As  I  see  It,  they  are  taking  the  Oennan 
women's  word  over  mine — that's  all." 

TASCOM  notes  that  the  German  real  estate 
woman  did  have  a  few  words  to  say.  She 
protected  strongly  when  Informed  of  the 
discrimination  charge,  and  removal  of  her 
nam«  from  the  hotaslng  lists. 

She  countered  with  her  own  charge  ot 
prejudice  saying  the  letter  imposing  sanc- 
tions discriminated  against  her  and  her  busi- 
ness. 

"In  connection  with  her  protest  action," 
says  the  TASCOM  representative,  "sbe 
volunteered  to  put  her  position  In  writing  " 

She  was  offered  a  family  housing  informa- 
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tlon    form — statement    of    non- discrimina- 
tion— to  sign,  and  she  did  so. 

By  signing  the  form,  according  to  TASCOM, 
she  agrees  that  her  rentals  will  be  open  to 
all  military  personnel  without  regard  to  race, 
sex,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

The  TASCOM  spokesman  further  notes 
that  the  "case  received  considerable  public- 
ity.'  and  that  because  of  the  publicity  "the 
Investigation  of  it  was  understandably,  con- 
ducted as  swiftly  as  possible."  In  other 
words.  It  Is  seemingly  felt  that  the  decision 
against  the  woman  was  arrived  at  too  hastily. 
"Following  conclusion  of  the  investigation, 
additional  information  modified  some  of  the 
conclusions  presented,"  he  continues. 

For  example,  there  was  evidence  that  the 
agent  concerned  had  a  record  of  having  done 
business  In  the  pa,st  with  black  U  S. 
personnel. 

Further,  the  Investigation  had  been  con- 
ducted through  an  Interpreter,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  was  doubt,  due  to  the  lan- 
guage barrier,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
agent's  position." 
Maj.  Hill  Is  In  no  way  appeased. 
'There  was  no  re-lnvestlgatlon,  as,  ac- 
cording to  military  regulation,  there  Is  sup- 
posed to  be. 

"As  I  take  It  this  means  any  German 
landlord  who  says  he'll  be  a  good  boy — never, 
never  discriminate — Is  In  free." 

TASCOM  openly  admits  "a  second  formal 
investigation  was  not  conducted."  but  adds 
"the  agent  was  consulted  by  competent  mili- 
tary authority  and  additional  statements 
were  obtained." 

"I've  seen  those  additional  statements," 
notes  a  seething  Hill,  "They  add  up  to  call- 
ing me  a  liar." 

When  asked  If  In  the  future  any  agent  or 
landlord  can  reverse  an  off-llmlts  sanction 
by  merely  signing  a  statement  of  Intent  not 
to  discriminate,  TASCOM  replied: 

■Its  unlikely  that  restrictive  sanctions  will 
be  imposed  In  the  future  unless  there  Is  posi- 
tive evidence  that  a  landlord  or  agent  is  dis- 
criminatory." 

It  also  notes  that  "failure  to  sign  a  form 
will  not  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  an  agent  or  landlord  Is  discriminatory. 
"It  may  be  that  the  agent  or  landlord 
does  not  understand  what  the  ramifications 
of  discrimination  are  and  what  his  refusal 
to  sign  may  mean. 

"Our  personnel  will  use  tact  and  diplomacy 
In  explaining  our  program  and  will  use  per- 
suasion as  a  means  to  obtain  signatures. 

"If  this  falls,  then  more  senior  military 
personnel  will  Intervene,  If  necessary,  with 
the  agent  or  municipal  authorities."  contin- 
ues the  TASCOM  official. 

"The  objective  Is  to  Increase  the  number 
of  housing  imlts  available  to  all  UjS.  person- 
nel, not  to  construct  an  Impressively  long 
list  of  sanctioned  units." 

"This  aeeiaa  In  direct  contradiction  with 
what  TASCK>M  said  in  December,"  notes 
Smothers.  "Now  it  appears  that  a  German 
landlord  doesnt  even  have  to  sign  a  non- 
discrimination form  In  order  to  be  listed 
with  the  bousing  referral  offices." 

Smothers  and  Hill  also  feel  that  the  Inves- 
tigation of  racial  discrimination  complaints 
Is  not  being  handled  as  It  shotild  be. 

BEIIEH    METHOD 

"Certainly,  It  oould  be  done  In  a  better 
fashion,"  says  Hill.  Black  and  white  Amer- 
icans should  be  sent  to  the  agent's  office — 
or  the  landlord's  apartment.  Then  you'd  get 
a  true  Idea  If  the  landlord  only  has  apart- 
ments for  rent,  for  example,  when  a  white 
pwscm  appears. 

"ill  agree,  the  first  Investigation  of  Mrs. 
Wetzmuller  was  not  conducted  as  It  should 
have  been,  a  more  thorough  Investigation 
would  have  left  absolutely  no  chance  for  her 
to  deny  the  accusations."  he  adds. 
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Here  the  TASCOM  official  notes  that  for- 
mal Investigation  proceedings  have  not  yet 
been  prescrlljed."  but  that  "headquarters 
TASCOM  Is  currently  staffing  a  detailed  pro- 
cedure few  conduction  of  Investigations 
which  will  provide  all  the  pertinent  guidance 
necessary  to  ensure  a  full  and  Impartial  In- 
vestigation." 

The  procedure  Is  to  be  published  within 
the  next  30  days. 

COT7RT    CASE    NEEDED.    &ATS    REALTOR 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  there  Is  discrimi- 
nation when  It  comes  to  renting  In  Ger- 
many," says  Wllfrled  P.  Vollmerhaus,  a 
Frankf-urt  realtor,  who  notes  that  many 
landlords  now  refuse  to  deal  with  him  be- 
cause he  has  black  clients. 

"The  discriminatory  practices  are  felt  most 
by  black  people,  but  they  also  extend  to  for- 
eign workers  here,"  he  continues.  "Ads  In 
newspapers  which  state  'Germans  only'  are 
common  and  there  are  even  a  few  restau- 
rants that  post  "No  Foreigner'  signs." 

Vollmerhaus  believes  that  there  should 
be  a  "test  case"  to  set  precedents  and  do 
av.'ay  with  such  practices. 

He  says  that  some  Frankfurt  lawyers  have 
expressed  Interest  In  representing  such  a 
case. 

"Under  the  German  constitution  (Article 
3)  all  people  are  guaranteed  equal  rights," 
notes  Vollmerhaus.  "It's  stated  that  there 
cannot  be  discrimination  or  preference  for 
reason  of  race,  religion,  gender,  political  of 
religious  beliefs. 

"In  the  past  year.  German  newspapers  and 
TV  have  aired  the  problem  of  prejudice  here. 
There  Is  concern.  However,  unless  someone 
really  takes  a  case  of  discrimination  to  court, 
the  constitutional  statement  of  rights  means 
little — not  much  more  than  the  paper  they 
are  written  on." 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  FAIR  PACK- 
AGING AND  LABELING  ACT 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNBCTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  This 
amendment  will  require  the  retailer  to 
advise  the  customer  of  the  imit  price  of 
a  commodity  as  well  as  the  price  of  the 
particular  p{u;ka«e. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  aid  the  house- 
hold shopper  In  the  supermarket  who 
has  been  victimized  for  many  years  by 
the  proliferation  of  sizes  of  commodities, 
sizes  which  do  not  Indicate  on  their  face 
the  true  price  of  the  commodity  by 
weight. 

For  example,  I  have  often  entered  a 
supermarket  and  foimd  laundry  soap  In 
containers  marked  "regular  size",  "econ- 
omy size",  "giant  size",  and  "family 
size".  In  each  Instance  I  have  been  led 
to  assume  that  the  price  per  oimce  of 
the  product  was  less  If  purchased  in  a 
larger  package.  This  Is  not  always  the 
case,  and  unless  the  shopper  carries  her 
own  computer.  It  Is  di£Qcult  to  determine 
the  true  cost  of  the  product. 

This  legislation  Is  very  simple.  It  mere- 
ly requires  the  retailer  to  promlnoitly 
display  on  the  shelf,  not  only  the  cost 
of  the  product  as  packaged,  but  also 
the  cost  per  weight  measure  of  the  par- 
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ticular  commodity.  In  most  cases  the 
weight  measure  would  be  listed  In  terms 
of  oimces.  This,  of  course,  ia  an  adminis- 
trative detail  best  left  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  would  administer 
the  law. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
that  the  coixsumer  not  only  knew  what 
he  was  purchasing,  but  also  the  true  cost 
of  these  products. 

The  free  msu-ket  economy  can  only 
exist  so  long  as  the  buyer  can  msLke  an 
Intelligent  choice  among  the  myriad  of 
prtxlucts  offered  by  the  seller. 

I  call  on  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  urge  Its  early  con- 
sideration. 


VICTORY  WILL  STILL  CRITICS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALrroRNZA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  renowned  columnist 
Holmes  Alexander  appeared  in  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader  of  March  8,  1971. 
Mr.  Alexander  advances  the  interesting 
thesis  that  the  best  method  of  silencing 
the  critics  of  allied  efforts  to  stem  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  conquest 
of  Indochina  is  to  win  the  war. 
Mr.  Alexander  points  out  that: 
There  Is  precedent  for  believing  that  it 
(victory)  would  provide  the  one  unanswer- 
able rebuttal  to  the  Senate  peacemongers. 
The  War  of  1812  had  Its  peacemongers.  even 
Its  New  England  secessionists,  until  Andrew 
Jackson  won  the  big  battle  at  New  Orleans 
and  shut  them  up. 

The  term  "victory"  in  this  case  means 
that  the  enemy's  ability  to  carry  on  his 
war  effort  is  denied  to  him  by  serious  use 
of  our  fighting  forces.  The  incursion  into 
Cambodia  and  the  South  Vietnamese  ad- 
vance into  enemy-controlled  areas  of 
Laos  are  good  examples  of  operations  de- 
signed to  do  just  that.  However,  it  l.s  the 
belief  of  many,  including  Mr.  Alexander 
and  myself,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  basic  sinews  of  war  which 
are  now  operating  under  sanctuary  priv- 
ilege In  the  enemy  rear. 

The  Soviets,  supposedly  because  they 
are  caught  in  an  embarrassing  position, 
but  actually  because  they  have  the  United 
States  caught  in  a  vise,  continue  to  pump 
war  materials  into  North  Vietnam 
through  Haiphong  Harbor  so  that  their 
allies  can  continue  fighting.  Why  not 
close  Haiphong  Harbor?  The  stock  come- 
back to  this  course  of  action  seems  to  be 
that  we  might  sink  a  Soviet  ship  and 
then  the  Soviets  might  retaliate  by  ini- 
tiating a  nuclear  strike  on  the  United 
States.  This  line  of  reasoning  Is  so  far- 
fetched that  it  Is  not  really  worthy  of 
discussion,  but  since  it  seems  to  have 
caught  the  public  fancy  let  us  analyze  it. 

Say  the  United  States  sinks  a  Soviet 
ship  because  It  runs  Into  one  of  our  mines 
or  attempts  to  force  its  way  through  our 
Naval  blockade.  Is  this  an  automatic  trig- 
ger for  a  nuclear  war?  Do  the  Soviets 
have  a  contingency  plan  which  reads  "if 
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ship  is  sunk  initiate  nuclear  war  which 
we  will  probably  not  survive?"  Does  any- 
one really  think  that  the  Soviets  are  thin- 
skinned  enough  to  bring  their  empire 
crashing  down  for  the  sake  of  one  ship  or 
even  several  ships?  All  those  faxnUiar 
with  Leninist  thought  understand  per- 
fectly well  that  avoidance  of  provocation, 
that  is  being  drawn  into  a  battle  one  does 
not  have  a  good  chance  of  winning,  is  a 
cardinal  tenet.  The  other  half  of  this 
approach  to  battle  enjoins  armed  strug- 
gle when  victory  seems  probable  and 
whether  or  not  we  sink  a  ship  is  beside 
the  point. 

The  Soviet  war  doctrine  does  not  de- 
mand provocation  as  a  reason  for  begin- 
ning a  war  that  has  already  been  declared 
by  mysterious  historical  forces.  The  doc- 
trine does  however  demand  that  no  war 
be  initiated  If  there  is  not  a  very  good 
chance  of  success.  No  action  on  the 
United  States  outside  of  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Soviet  heartland  would  be  con- 
sidered the  signal  to  begin  a  central  nu- 
clear war,  which  the  Soviets  do  not  feel 
they  can  win.  When  they  feel  that  they 
can  win  a  central  nuclear  war,  they  will 
initiate  one  no  matter  what  the  United 
States  may  be  doing  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  seems  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  will  not  start  a 
general  war  with  the  United  States  over 
anything  we  might  do  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  a  background  briefing  last  June.  Dr. 
Kissinger  plainly  stated  that : 

I  would  have  to  say  that  if  there  Is  the 
danger  ot  a,  general  war  In  this  Administra- 
tion, I  do  not  believe,  and  we  do  not  believe, 
that  it  win  come  from  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
very  hard  to  see  what  we  could  do  in  South- 
east Asia  that  would  produce  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  highly  recommend  to  all  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Holmes 
Alexander : 

U.S.  Shoui-d  Use  War  PLA>fE  Advantage — 
Aia  Strikes  in  North  Vietnam  Key  to 
Victory 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  has  got  an 
air  war  going  on  two  fronts  now — In  South- 
east Asia  and  the  U.S.  Senate.  That's  good. 

It  never  made  any  sense  to  flght  a  dis- 
advantageous ground  war  against  Asian 
hordes,  whether  in  Korea  or  Vietnam.  The 
air  weapwn,  land-launched  or  ship-launched, 
Is  what  makes  us  superior,  and  we  have  never 
since  World  War  n  drawn  maximum  use 
from  the  warplane.  Had  we  done  so,  we 
would  have  come  home  in  triumph  from 
Korea  and  long  ago  from  Vietnam. 

To  do  Justice  to  those  In  combat  and  those 
at  home.  President  Nixon  will  have  to  give 
orders  that  Truman  did  not  give  to  McArthur 
and  Johnson  did  not  give  to  Westmoreland. 
The  President  must  steel  his  mind  to  send 
the  planes  where  the  targets  are.  The  targets 
are  at  the  industrial  area  of  Hanoi,  at  the 
port  of  Haiphong,  at  the  Red  River  dikes  in 
North  Vietnam.  Unless  he  lays  waste  these 
targets,  he  Is  wasting  American  lives. 

As  to  the  air  war  of  verbosity  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  President  can  win  that  one  too,  if  he 
acts  with  audacity.  Nothing  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed better  than  a  smashing  series  of  vic- 
tories with  the  ground  troops  of  South  Vlet- 
aam  and  Cambodia,  spearheaded  by  U.S.  air- 
power.  P^om  all  reports  of  any  credence,  such 
a  victory  seems  to  be  a  glowing  probability. 

There  Is  precedent  for  believing  that  It 
would  provide  the  one  unanswerable  rebuttal 
to  the  Senate  peacemongers  The  War  of  1812 
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had  its  peacemongers,  even  In  New  England 
secessionists,  until  Andrew  Jackson  won  the 
big  battle  at  New  Orleans  and  shut  them  up. 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  now  on  the  track  to  throttle 
his  war  critics,  and  to  scuttle  the  lingering 
no-win  policy  that  has  dominated  our 
strategies  for  too  long.  All  the  President  has 
to  do  on  Indochina  Is  give  orders  to  keep 
'em  flying. 

victory  bonus 

Another  bonus  awaits  Mr.  Nlxons  Joint 
victory  over  the  Asism  Communists  and  Sen- 
ate defeatists.  His  plans  for  Family  Assist- 
ance, national  health  Insurance,  and  for 
carrying  on  most  of  the  discredited  Great 
Society  schemes  have  separated  him  from  the 
Silent  Majority  of  conservatives  who  claim 
to  have  put  him  in  office. 

There  Is  hardly  a  publication  or  writer 
or  commentator  of  the  i>olltlcal  right  that 
has  not  quarreled  with  Mr.  Nixon  In  the 
past  three  months.  His  revelation  that  he  Is 
planning  huge  welfare  spending  on  a  deficit 
budget  has  driven  former  Nixon  Persons 
from  him  in  droves. 

But  nothing  would  bring  them  back  faster, 
or  would  so  swell  their  ranks  with  new  re- 
cruits, than  the  Arm  and  simple  proof  that 
the  President  Intends  to  lead  America  to  a 
victorious  conclusion  of  the  Indochina  war. 
It  may  not  be  that  conservatives  are  any 
more  patriotic  than  liberals,  but  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  they  are  most  anti-Com- 
munist. 

The  common  characteristics  of  all  libertil 
front-liners  is  that  they  were— and  are— 
quite  willing  to  do  terrible  things  to  em- 
p>eror-worshippers,  South  African  race-su- 
premacists and  Spanish  monarchists,  but  are 
unwilling  to  harm  socialists  and  Commu- 
nists. It  Just  happens  that  the  facts  of  in- 
ternational life  make  this  liberal  attitude 
downright  absurd  if  not  Insane.  The  only 
present  threat  to  our  country  Is  leftist  radi- 
calism at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  stronger 
Mr.  Nixon  gives  battle  to  it  the  more  he's 
attracting  the  Silent  Majority  to  his  sup- 
port on  all  matters. 

I  take  it  that  the  Former  Nixon  Persons 
would  forgive  him  all  his  red-ink  programs 
in  return  for  one  red-blooded  victory  over 
the  Reds. 


NATIONAL  POISON  PREVENTION 
WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  March  21  through  27  has  been  set 
aside,  by  Presidential  proclamation,  as 
the  10th  annual  National  Poison  Preven- 
tion 'Week,  to  aid  in  encouraging  the 
American  people  to  learn  the  dangers  of 
accidental  poisoning  and  to  take  pre- 
ventive measures. 

Every  year  a  million  people  acciden- 
tally swallow  and  are  poisoned  by  medi- 
cations, cleaning  fluids,  polishes,  house- 
hold detergents,  turpentine,  and  pesti- 
cides. Because  these  products  are  gen- 
erally foimd  in  every  home,  people  tend 
to  Ignore,  or  at  least  to  be  unaware  of, 
their  potential  hazards.  Even  with  rather 
extensive  educational  campaigns,  warn- 
ings on  labels,  and  unpleasant  experi- 
ences with  the  misuse  of  these  products, 
reports  continue  to  come  into  poison 
control  centers  throughout  the  country. 
Most  often,   the   victims   are   preschool 
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children,  unable  to  read  the  labels  of 
the  poisons  they  Ingest. 

It  therefore  is  incumbent  upon  us, 
as  a  people  concerned  for  the  fate  of 
humankind  in  general,  and  children  In 
particular,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  the  growing  danger  of  poisons 
available  in  everyday  life. 

The  only  way  to  crush  the  growing 
poison  epidemic  is  to  keep  all  poisons 
out  of  the  reach  of  children  and  to  in- 
form and  supervise  our  children  suffl- 
ciently  to  guarantee  their  freedom  from 
the  dangers  of  the  poisons  that  aflllct  our 
way  of  life. 


CHALLENGE  AWAITS  ACTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  a  great  man  inspires  a  rash  of 
eulogies  by  those  whose  commitment  to 
hi.s  principles  are  not  necessarily  re- 
flected in  their  words.  Only  time  and 
events  can  adequately  test  the  sincerity 
of  his  mourners. 

The  death  of  Whitney  Young  provided 
such  an  occasion.  America,  particularly 
black  America,  will  watch  to  see  if  those 
sentiments  so  eloquently  expressed  at  his 
grave  site  will  be  transformed  into  deed 
or  will  remain  hollow  phrases,  left  to 
mock  the  memory  of  his  commitment. 
Carl  Rowan,  having  demonstrated 
through  his  own  life  the  commitment  to 
racial  justice  which  'Whitney  Young 
exemplified,  writes  of  our  debt  to  such 
individuals  and  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
I0.SS.  I  recommend  his  column  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Whitney  Young's  Chai,lenge  Awaits  Action 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan* 

This  is  a  society  th(\t  devours  its  leaders. 
"If  you  want  something  done,  ask  a  busy 
man  to  do  it"  Is  a  rule  of  life  that  throws 
man-killing  burdens  on  those  who  Illustrate 
by  deed  that  they  care  about  this  nation  and 
their  fellowman. 

The  burdens  and  responsibilities  are  piled 
on  mercilessly  when  it  Is  a  black  man  who 
cares,  who  Is  selfless,  articulate.  Intelligent. 

It  is  a  speech  here  tonight,  a  breakfast 
meeting  there  tomorrow;  It  is  a  seminar 
here  in  the  forenoon,  a  presidential  commis- 
sion meeting  on  some  burning  issue  In  the 
afternoon,  assistace  for  some  charity  drive 
or  attendance  at  some  benefit  in  the  evening. 

With  tragic  frequency,  the  big-hearted  men 
who  take  on  these  burdens  find  their  hearts 
giving  out  too  soon. 

And  that  Is  how  this  troubled  nation 
has  drained  life  away  from  Whitney  Young 
at  the  untimely  age  of  49. 

Young  drove  himself  beyond  the  point  of 
survival  because  he  had  commitment;  he  felt 
a  compulsion  to  do  those  things  that,  left 
undone,  would  leave  both  the  nation  and 
mankind  poorer. 

It  Is  so  typical  that  the  Urban  League 
leader's  heart  gave  out  while  he  was  on  a 
mission  to  Improve  relations  between  Afri- 
cans and  Americans.  He  sensed,  as  many 
Americans  do,  that  In  American  govern- 
mental and  private  circles,  Africa  Is  back- 
burner,  whether  it  comes  to  aid  or  attention. 

Whitney  Young  was  one  of  my  oldest 
friends.  I  often  saw  him  bone-weary,  but 
I    never    heard    him    complain    about    how 
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much  he  had  to  go  and  go,  give  and  give.  I 
only  heard  him  express  fear  that,  even  after 
so  much  sacrificing  and  struggling  by  him- 
self and  others,  the  nation  still  would  not 
rise  up  to  Its  great  social  challenges. 

He  watched  his  old  friend,  Roy  Wilklns. 
executive  director  of  the  NAACP,  sacrifice 
days  on  the  Kerner  Commission,  trying  to 
show  the  nation  the  path  away  from  civil 
strife.  Then  Americans  turned  in  petulance 
and  Ignored  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Young  himself  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  helping  the  Pentagon  wipe  out 
racial  discrimination  in  the  armed  forces. 

Young  pointed  the  way  and  he  got  prom- 
ises, but  the  bold  steps  were  never  taken, 
and  racial  antagonisms  are  today  a  festering 
cancer  inside  the  armed  forces. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  Young  might 
have  given  up  the  faith  and  turned  to  the 
rhetoric  of  anger  and  despair  that  would 
have  caused  newspapers  to  cease  referring  to 
him  as  a  "moderate"  and  left  him  with  a 
bigger  hero's  mantle  among  alienated  blacks. 

But  Young  clung  to  the  belief  that  there 
had  to  be  a  major  ingredient  of  Intellect,  of 
articulation,  of  persuasion  if  the  black  man 
ever  was  to  achieve  first-class  citizenship  in 
America. 

Some  months  ago,  when  Young  was 
honored  by  the  Pour  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion. I  said :  "What  caught  my  attention  even 
22  years  ago  was  Young's  ability  to  tell  the 
American  power  structure  the  unpalatable 
truth  and  make  that  power  structure  listen. 
For  two  decades  now  Whitney  Young  has 
said  this  to  those  white  Americans  who  have 
the  capacity  to  change  things: 

AH  right,  sit  on  your  derrleres  and  Ignore 
the  black  man's  grievances  and  frustrations; 
count  on  the  police  force,  the  National 
Guard,  to  put  down  the  black  revolution;  on 
a  white  backlash  to  suppress  and  oppress 
black  people  when  the  chips  are  down.  Do 
you  know  who  will  wind  up  losing  in  the 
long  run?  You  of  the  white  power  structure! 
You,  who  have  the  most  to  lose  because  you 
possess  the  most  of  all  that  is  deemed  good 
in  this  affluent  society! 

Obviously,  not  enough  Americans  listened 
to  Young  If  they  had,  we  would  not  face 
the  mess  that  our  urban  areas  are  in  today. 

But  Young's  warning  is  a  legacy,  a  lasting 
challenge  to   "the  establishment." 

And  this  wise  and  perceptive  leader  has 
also  left  a  vital  legacy  to  young  blacks.  He 
exemplified  a  new  measure  of  manhood.  He 
helped  them  to  understand  that  It  may  not 
take  nearly  as  big  a  man  to  stand  In  the 
street  and  curse  whitey  as  it  does  to  walk 
into  the  White  House  or  the  board  rooms 
of  great  corporations  and  speak  eloquently 
those  truths  that  the  leaders  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  would  rather  not  hear. 

Yes.  we  weep  at  this  loss  of  a  good  friend 
and  great  leader.  And  we  weep  for  a  nation 
that  needed  him  so  desperately — but  still 
seems  unable  to  comprehend  the  wisdom  of 
his  counsel. 


U.S.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress,  representing  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  must  make  it  clear  to 
the  world  that  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  held  captive  in  North 
Vietnam  are  not  forgotten. 

With  other  Members.  I  sponsored  a 
resolution  strongly  protesting  the  fail- 
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ure  of  the  Government  of  North  'Viet- 
nam to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  concerning  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  South  Vietnam  have 
refused  to  identify  the  prisoners  they 
hold.  They  have  not  allowed  impartial 
inspection  of  prison  camps.  They  will 
not  permit  free  exchange  of  mall  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  families.  They 
have  refused  to  release  seriously  ill  or 
injured  prisoners.  And  they  will  not  en- 
ter into  negotiations  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
resolution  calling  upon  North  Vietnam 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  We  must  lose  no  op- 
portunity to  direct  worldwide  attention 
to  that  country's  unconscionable  failure 
to  do  so. 


MAYORS  IN  THE  ROUGH 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post,  there  appears  an  exceptionally 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  column  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Kraft. 

Mr.  Kraft's  topic  is  the  urban  crisis — 
a  subject  of  no  little  controversy  these 
days — and  he  makes  some  telling  points 
about  the  erosion  of  strength  in  govern- 
ment on  the  municipal  level. 

I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  and 
commending  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Mayors  in  the  Rough 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  fickle  finger  of  fate  seemed  to  be  over- 
doing it  when  a  Federal  grand  Jury  Indicted 
Mayor  Joseph  Alloto  of  San  Pranciaco  for 
llUclt  fee-splitting  only  a  couple  of  hours 
after  Mr.  Alloto  and  a  group  of  other  big 
city  mayors  emerged  from  a  White  House 
meeting  with  President  Nixon.  But  there 
was  a  logic  in  the  coincidence. 

For  the  visit  of  the  mayors  here  showed 
once  more  that  the  urban  base  of  political 
power  in  the  country  is  crumbling.  And  Mr. 
Alloto  was  only  the  most  dramatic  case  of 
a  visiting  mayor  in  the  political  rough  back 
home. 

Consider  for  example,  Carl  Stokes,  the 
articulate  black  leader  now  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  as  Democratic  mayor  of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Stokes  has  alienated  the  white  ethnic 
majority  in  his  town  to  the  point  where 
they  have  twice  voted  down  referenda  that 
would  have  increased  the  city  Income  tax. 

He  has  fallen  out  with  the  big  newspapers 
that  originally  backed  him.  He  is  at  odds 
with  the  progressive  new  Democratic  gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  John  Gllligan.  Benjamin  Davis, 
the  black  former  Air  Force  general  brought 
in  to  head  the  police  force,  quit  in  a  huff. 
So  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Stokes  can 
be  nominated  again — at  least  as  a  Democrat. 

Then  there  Is  James  Tate,  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  Mayor  Tate  is  stepping  down 
this  year  with  his  party  almost  total  disarray. 
Police  Chief  Frank  Rizzo,  whom  the  mayor 
Is  backing  as  his  successor,  is  vastly  unloved 
by  the  large  black  population.  He  is  opposed 
by  one  of  the  brightest  young  men  in  the 
Congress.  William  Green.  And  though  two 
reformers  in  the  race  are  likely  to  draw  from 
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Mr.  Green's  vote.  It  is  still  not  clear  that  the 
mayor  can  carry  his  own  man  through  a  pri- 
mary in  the  Democratic  Party  he  Is  supposed 
to  boss. 

nnally  there  Is  John  Lindsay  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Lindsay  would  plainly  like  to  be 
President.  But  he  can't  leave  his  own  town 
for  poUtlcal  purposes  without  something  ca- 
tastrophic happening  in  the  way  of  a  strike 
or  a  power  blackout  that  makes  him  look 
very  bad. 

Neither  can  he  figure  out  what  party  to 
Join.  Democratic  leaders  are  not  begging 
him  to  rtm  for  the  White  House  on  their 
ticket.  President  Nixon  stands  in  the  way 
on  the  Republican  side.  For  the  time  being, 
the  mayor  Is  reduced  to  urging  Congress- 
man Pete  McCloskey  of  California  to  have 
a  go  at  the  President  In  the  Republican 
primaries — a  gesture  which  Mr.  Lindsay  him- 
self acknowledges  is  futile. 

No  doubt  other  mayors  are  In  better 
shape  politically,  and  most  of  those  with 
wounds  won  them  In  honorable  combat.  But 
the  fact  Is  that  the  mayors  are  losing  politi- 
cal clout.  And  that  fact  was  reflected  every- 
where the  mayors  showed  up  in  Washington 
during  their  recent  visit. 

The  White  House  used  to  be  a  major  aJly 
for  City  Hall,  and  this  time  the  mayors  came 
to  town  determined  to  support  President 
Nixon's  version  of  revenue  sharing.  But  they 
only  got  In  to  see  Mr.  Nixon  after  giving 
assurances  Mayor  Lindsay  would  not  make 
any  nasty  sounds.  And  the  White  House  still 
felt  no  compuctlon  about  blackballing  Wes 
Uhlman,  the  mayor  of  Seattle,  apparently 
because  he  was  persona  non  grata  to  one 
of  the  President's  aides,  John  EhrUchmAn. 

Mayors  also  used  to  stand  tall  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  Its  large  big  city 
delegations.  But  the  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  House  stood  against  the  mayors  on 
the  President's  revenue  sharing  proposals. 
And  It  wasnt  only  the  leadership.  Democrats 
in  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  despite  in- 
tense pressure  from  Mayor  Tate  and  Peter 
Flaherty  of  Pittsburgh,  refused  to  bind  them- 
selves In  favor  of  revenue  sharing. 

The  unklndest  cut  of  aU  came  from  one 
of  the  mayor's  best  friends.  In  a  thoughtful 
speech.  Sen.  Edmund  Miiskle  expressed  some 
doubts  about  both  the  merits  and  poUtlcal 
vlabUlty  of  the  President's  version  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  The  mayors  were  so  up- tight 
on  the  issue  that  they  lashed  out  furiously 
at  the  front-runner  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination. 

Perhaps  the  mayors  visit  was  not  alto- 
gether in  vain.  They  may  be  able  to  get  the 
President  to  speed  up  disbtirsal  of  moneys 
voted  for  urban  renewal,  mass  transit,  and 
public  housing.  They  may  be  able  to  get 
some  special  consideration  In  revenue-shar- 
ing legislation. 

But  the  basic  fact  is  that  the  cities  are  a 
force  on  the  wane  in  national  life.  The  an- 
swer to  urban  problems  does  not  lie  mainly 
In  funding  existing  urgan  governments.  It 
lies  In  moving  outside  these  structures — In 
getting  money  directly  to  Individuals  so 
they  can  disperse  from  the  central  cities;  in 
expanding  municipal  authority  to  include 
over-all  metropolitan  districts;  In  regional 
approaches.  In  one  way  or  another,  in  other 
words,  the  way  out  of  the  urban  crisis  lies 
in  putting  the  cities  and  the  suburbs  in  the 
same  bag. 


CONFERENCE  ON  GI  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention   to  a 
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little  known  event  that  has  the  potential 
of  becoming  a  significant  new  dimension 
In  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Student 
Bar  Association  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  a  national  conference 
will  be  held  on  April  17  and  18  at  George- 
town Law  School  to  tocus  attention  on 
the  legal  problems  faced  by  enlisted  men 
In  the  military  service. 

The  goal  of  the  conference  will  be  to 
establish  several  legal  aid  oflQces  manned 
by  civilian  attorneys  and  law  students 
near  military  bases  which  will  begin  to 
operate  this  summer  and  later  evolve  into 
a  nationwide  organization.  Preliminary 
plans  include  a  4  to  6  week  course  in  mili- 
tary law  to  be  taught  by  qualified  at- 
tovneys  followed  by  the  formation  of  a 
network  of  GI  legal  services  groups  to  be 
set  up  near  large  miUtary  Installations. 
These  groups  will  provide  free  legal  serv- 
ice to  any  serviceman  who  requests  it. 

This  initiative  is  consistent  with  insur- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  all  our 
citizens,  and  I  commend  the  Student 
Bar  Association  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  Center  for  Its  efforts  to  secure 
equal  justice  within  our  system  of  Con- 
stitutional Law. 


CAUGHT  IN  AMBUSH— ARMY  SER- 
GEANT KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TKNNZSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  an  outstanding  soldier  from  my  dis- 
trict who  was  killed  in  Vietnam.  Sgt.  1  /C 
Thomas  M.  Kennedy  of  Knox  County  was 
caught  in  an  ambush  just  a  month  after 
his  return  to  Vietnam  for  a  second  tour 
of  duty. 

Sergeant  Kennedy  was  a  handsome 
young  man  who  had  served  in  the  Navy 
before  Joining  the  Army  in  1960.  He 
served  his  country  faithfully  and  with 
honor  and,  in  fact,  had  received  many 
awards  and  citations  for  outstanding 
contributions. 

To  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  B. 
Kennedy,  his  wife,  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ter, and  to  all  of  his  family  and  friends 
I  express  deepest  sympathy  on  this  great 
loss. 

The  following  news  story  from  the 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel  re- 
views the  highlights  of  his  career  and 
life: 

Caught  in  Ambush — Knox  Army  Sergeant 
KiiXEO   IN    Vietnam 

(NoTis. — Today's  report  oX  the  death  of  a 
Knox  County  serviceman  brings  to  86  the 
number  of  Knox  Countlans  killed  In  the  war 
in  Indo-Chlna  since  Nov.  17,  1965. » 

Sgt.  1/C  Thom&s  M.  Kennedy,  a  30-year- 
old  regular  Army  man  from  Knox  County, 
was  killed  In  an  ambush  In  Vietnam,  his 
family  has  been  Informed. 

Sgt.  Kennedy,  Woodby  Rd.,  had  returned 
to  Vietnam  only  a  little  more  than  a  month 
ago  for  a  second  tour  of  duty.  He  was  killed 
Friday,  the  Defense  Department  informed 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Emma  Paye  Hur.st  Kennedy. 
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He  was  wounded  during  his  first  tour  of 
duty  in  Vlemam,  in  1968-69. 

He  received  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  and  a  later  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  It,  the 
Purple  Heart,  a  Bronze  Star  and  other 
medals. 

Sgt.  Kennedy  attended  Carter  High  School 
before  he  entered  the  Navy  In  1957.  He  later 
received  his  high  school  diploma  while  In 
the  service.  He  Joined  the  Army  In  1960  and 
had  remained  In  ever  since.  In  addition  to 
his  duty  In  Vletntun,  he  served  in  Korea  and 
at  several  bases  In  this  country. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  B.  Kennedy,  Woodby 
Rd.,  two  BOILS,  I>wayne  and  Allen;  a  daughter, 
Lisa  Ann  Kennedy:  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Charles 
Poore  and  Miss  WUma  Kennedy,  and  two 
brothers,  Enoch,  Jr.,  and  Riley,  all  of  Knox- 
ville. 

The  body  Is  expected  to  arrive  In  a  few 
days.  Roberts  will  be  In  charge  of  services. 
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NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR/MISSING  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  recently  Issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  175,000  employees  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  throughout  the 
United  States  regarding  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing 
in  Action."  It  is  particularly  significant 
that  the  agency  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  benefits  for  our  re- 
turning servicemen  would  recognize  this 
"week  of  concern"  and  call  for  the  partic- 
ipation of  Its  many  employees.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Johnson  for  his  thoughtful 
statement  and  hereby  present  his  com- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

The  President  and  Congress  have  desig- 
nated this  week  as  a  "National  Week  of  Con- 
cern for  Prisoners  of  War  or  Missing  In 
Action." 

I  urge  all  of  our  Veterems'  Administration 
Installations  and  our  more  than  170,000  em- 
ployees across  the  land  to  give  full  and 
active  support  to  the  President's  call  "upon 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  week  in  heartfelt  prayer,  and  In  cere- 
monies and  activities  appropriate  to  voice 
deep  concern  for  the  prisoners  and  missing 
men.  To  Inspire  their  loved  ones  with  new 
courage  and  hope,  and  to  hasten  the  day 
when  their  ordeal  may  end." 

I  know  that  the  President  In  his  proclama- 
tion speaks  for  all  his  countrymen  when  he 
says  of  the  1,600  Americans  missing  In  action 
or  known  to  be  captured,  "Even  In  captivity, 
they  continue  to  serve  our  nation  In  the  high- 
est sense  of  honor  and  duty  to  country.  We 
owe  them  In  turn,  no  less  than  our  strongest 
support  and  our  firmest  pledge  that  we  will 
neither  forget  them  nor  abandom  them." 

Tne  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  special 
Interest  in  these  men.  When  thev  return  they 
will  need  specialized  health  care  and  re- 
habilitative services.  It  will  be  our  privileged 
resp.insibillty.  undertaken  w.t.i  thanks  for 
their  return,  to  aid  them  in  :heir  transition 
back  to  full  participation  in  t.is  mainstream 
of  American  life. 

And,  int  oialy  this  week,  but  every  week, 
the  Veteiar.s'  .Administration  has  a  signal  .ip- 
portur.iiy  to  translate  the  compassion  of  all 
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families  of  these  brave  men. 

Lnder  recent  law.  the  Veterans'  .Aci.tj.nU- 
tratlon  has  been  able  thus  far  to  pru.ide 
educational  training  lor  ni^jre  than  90  wives. 
Some  60  college  age  children  hure  been  as- 
sisted 111  continuing  their  schooling,  aud 
over  30  fnniiliei  are  being  assisted  Iri  i<i:jiT- 
ing  Veterans'  Administration  home  loan 
guarantees. 

I  call  oa  all  Veterans'  Administration  Field 
Stations  to  continue  giving  prompt  and  dedi- 
cated attention  to  the  needs  of  the  families 
of  these  men  we  iionor,  and  to  accelerate 
these  programs  where  possible.  I  urge  you  to 
seek  out  each  of  those  families  residinj  in 
your  area  to  apprise  them  of  the  rights  tuey 
now  have  under  law,  and  to  provide  all  pos- 
sible assistance. 

Al.hough  Vcterani'  Administration  finan- 
cial aid  cannot  begin  to  compensate  for  the 
pain  of  se;}aration  from  their  loved  ones,  we 
can  and  we  must  try  -.o  ease  the  burden  these 
lam^lleo  must  bear  by  providing  all  fMfsible 
Veterans'  Admiuibtration  assistance. 


HANOI'S   PAWNS— U.S.   POWS  MIAS 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

Oy   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  time  after  time  at  the  Paris 
talks  North  Vietnam  has  doggedly 
claimed  that  it  treats  our  captured  men 
humanely.  The  record,  unfortunately,  in- 
dicates otherwise. 

Is  it  humane  to  keep  hundred"^  of  fami- 
lies in  agonizing  doubt  by  refusing  to 
identify  prisoners  or  release  Information 
regarding  their  condition? 

Is  it  humane  to  refuse  impartial  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  inspect 
prisoner  of  war  facilities? 

Is  it  humane  to  refuse  to  reiea.<;e  siL-k 
and  wounded  prisoners,  many  of  whom 
we  know  have  died  in  prison  cells? 

The  truth  is,  Hanoi  has  failed  In  virtu- 
ally every  respect  to  treat  prisoner^  cf 
war  decently.  It  has  flouted  its  legal 
obligations  as  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  and  has  flouted  our 
Nation's  grave  concern  for  its  men 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s  past 
October  our  Government  offered  to  re- 
lease 36,000  prisoners,  Including  over 
8,000  North  Vietnamese  soldiers,  in  re- 
turn for  probably  less  than  5,000  Ameri- 
cans and  South  Vietnamese  held  captive. 
To  date,  their  respon.'^e  to  thi.s  offer  ha5 
been  totally  negative,  indicating  to  me 
that  they  have  very  little  concern  for 
their  prisoners  of  war. 

In  December,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  an  ovcr'svhelming  ma- 
jority adopted  a  resolution  on  prisoneri 
of  war  calling  upon  "all  parties  to  any 
armed  conflict  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention."  To  this. 
Hanoi  has  answered  cynically  that 
American  servicemen  captured  in  Nortii 
Vietnam  are  "v.-ar  criminals"  not  entitled 
to  protection  under  the  Convention's 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are  aware,  during 
the  91st  Congress  404  Members  of  the 
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House  signed  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
North  Vietnam  urging  him  to  abide  by 
the  guidelines  established  at  Geneva; 
many  of  us  in  Congress  have  sponsored 
resolutions  urging  North  Vietnam  to 
treat  our  captured  men  in  accordance 
with  Internationally  recognized  codes; 
we  have  enacted  legislation  calling  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  all  prisoners  in 
Vietnam;  and,  of  course,  many  of  us  have 
spoken  out  Individually  against  Hanoi's 
treatment  of  our  men. 

But,  thus  far,  any  gestures  of  human- 
ity toward  our  prisoners  by  North  Viet- 
nam seem  to  have  been  motivated  more 
by  the  desire  for  bargaining  advantages 
at  Paris  than  by  humanitarianism.  Ha- 
noi has  clearly  chosen  to  use  these  men 
as  pawns  to  help  them  achieve  their 
political  objectives. 

And  if  the  record  regarding  our  men 
captured  or  missing  in  North  Vietnam  is 
bad,  it  is  even  worse  with  regard  to  those 
captured  or  missing  in  South  Vietnam. 
Except  for  a  few  propaganda  broadcasts 
from  the  Vietcong,  we  have  received  no 
information  whatsoever  on  the  fate  of 
these  men.  The  State  Department  ad- 
vises me  that  during  the  past  10  years 
exactly  one  letter  has  been  received  from 
a  member  of  our  Armed  Forces  captured 
In  South  Vietnam.  We  know  that  many 
have  been  brutally  murdered,  and  we 
can  only  fear  the  fate  on  many  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  observation  of  National  Prisoners  of 
War/Missing  in  Action  Week  throughout 
our  country  will  convince  Hanoi  and  the 
Vietcong  in  unmistakable  terms  that  we 
in  Congress  and  in  this  Nation  are  solid- 
ly unified  in  our  resolve  to  secure  humane 
treatment  and  the  early  release  for  our 
captured  men.  These  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies deserve  nothing  less. 
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LET  US  KEEP  IT  ROLLING 


MSGR.  ANTHONY  DI  LUCA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NBW  jKRsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
those  individuals  who  have  contributed 
so  selflessly  in  making  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  us  more  meaningful  go  unsung. 
And,  for  this  reason  I  wish  to  note  the 
89th  birthday  of  an  exceptional  In- 
dividual and  dear  friend,  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Anthony  Dl  Luca  of  the  Holy 
Family  Church  in  Nutley,  N.J. 

He  is  a  gentleman  who  has  enriched 
the  church  communitv,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  orphans  programs  to 
which  he  has  given  his  unstinting  devo- 
tion. Our  community  is  the  richer  for  his 
service.  And,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
milestone  I  congratulate  and  applaud 
Monsignor  Di  Luca.  His  example  will  al- 
ways live  in  the  hearts  and  m.inds  of  all 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege,  as  I 
have  had,  to  know  him.  And,  I  wish 
for  him  in  the  years  ahead,  the  contin- 
ued enjoyment  of  life's  blessings. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  in 
April  the  Farm  Journal  magazine  has 
published  what  I  consider  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  stake  the  American 
farmer  has  in  foreign  trade. 

This  leading  farm  publication  in  its 
monthly  editorial  expresses  well  why  a 
growing  number  of  farmers  is  convinced 
serious  problems  could  befall  them  if  we 
should  approve  a  program  to  establish 
artificial  trade  barriers  to  protect  domes- 
tic industry. 

The  editorial  is  included  as  part  of 
these  remarks : 

Let  Us  Keep  It  Rolling 

We  are  enjoying  a  boom  In  our  sales  of 
farm  products  overseas.  It  Is  putting  real 
r^oney  In  farmers'  pockets,  and  the  future 
can  be  even  brighter.  But  we'll  have  to  step 
lively  to  keep  It  that  way.  First,  the  good 
news: 

At  the  USDA's  Farm  Outlook  Conference. 
Ray  loanes,  head  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  announced  that  farm  exports  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  will  set  a 
new  record  of  about  $7.4  billion.  And  $8.4 
billion  will  be  for  hard  dollars  of  commer- 
cial sales — a  new  high  for  "cash  on  the  bar- 
relhead." 

What  that  means  back  on  the  farm  is 
clearer  when  we  look  at  It  this  way: 

1.  The  value  of  farm  exports  from  the 
state  of  Texas  averaged  $2279  per  farm  last 
year.  Exports  from  North  Carolina  averaged 
$2605  per  farm;  for  Iowa,  $3632;  for  Illinois 
$5242;  and  for  California,  $9921. 

That  can  be  an  eye-opener  when  you  stop 
to  think  what  it  might  mean  on  your  own 
place. 

2.  This  year,  we  will  export  the  produc- 
tion from  about  70  mUUon  farm  acres.  We 
win  export  the  output  from  24  million  acres 
of  wheat;  23  million  acres  of  soybeans;  7 
million  acres  of  corn;  4  million  acres  of  cot- 
ton; 3  million  acres  of  sorghum,  and  over  a 
million  acres  of  rice. 

The  dairy  products  that  we  export  will  ac- 
count for  the  crop  ou^ut  from  2  million 
acres;  pork  shipments  will  equal  the  crop 
output  from  more  than  1  million  acres. 

Combined,  this  Is  the  production  of  nearly 
one  harvested  acre  out  of  four.  The  signif- 
icance of  that  sinks  in  if  you  visualize  that 
every  fourth  or  fifth  farm  you  pass  is  in 
business  to  sell  overseas — and  if  it  weren't, 
its  output  toouUL  be  competing  on  markets 
here  at  home. 

3.  StUl  another  measure  of  what  exports 
mean  to  farmers  Is  the  size  of  the  export 
market  for  some  of  our  crops.  For  Instance, 
we  are  exporting  the  following  amounts  of 
our  production  of  these  commodities: 

Percent 

Rice   —  68 

Soybeans    50 

Cattle  hides 45 

Wheat   41 

Tobacco   38 

Tallow - 36 

Cotton -  29 

Nonfat  dry  milk 24 

Sorghum  grain 16 

Corn  grain 13 

Jtist  Imagine  what  shape  we'd  l>e  In  If  we 
didn't  have  an  export  market  for  that  por- 
tion of  each  of  these  items. 

That  picture  ought  to  lay  to  rest  the  Idle 
talk  of  those  who  suggest  that  we  should 
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close  our  borders  to  Imports  and  live  within 
our  own  rich  market.  That  sounds  enticing 
If  we  could  Just  shut  out  competing  food 
Imports  and  keep  shipping  our  exports.  But 
the  people  who  raise  food  abroad  just  don't 
seem  to  like  the  Idea  of  closing  off  their  ship- 
ments to  us  while  we  continue  shipping  to 
them.  Any  wonder?  Besides,  both  sides  gain 
when  they  trade. 

Still,  there  are  enough  people  who  don't 
see  the  whole  picture  so  that  the  Idea  of 
trade  protectionism  and  "self-sufficiency"  Is 
running  rampant  here  and  abroad. 

That  is  the  bad  news,  because  no  one  stands 
to  lose  as  much  as  American  farmers  If  the 
tide  of  Increased  protectionism  wins  the  bat- 
tle. We're  No.  1  In  farm  exports. 

If  our  export  farm  markets  were  cut  off. 
we'd  have  to  Idle  another  20%  of  our  crop- 
land to  hold  farm  prices  fairly  even.  That 
would  be  on  top  of  the  19"^^  "diverted"  by 
farm  programs  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $3.8  bil- 
lion. Does  anyone  think  that  Congress  would 
put  up  another  $4  billion  or  so  for  farm  pro- 
grams? 

Any  part  of  our  exports  lost  because  of 
protectionist  trade  restrictions  hurts  us.  And 
it  hurts  worst  of  all  in  future  sales.  Nobody 
can  produce  as  many  quality  farm  products 
as  efficiently  as  we  can,  and  therefore  has  as 
much  natural  advantage  to  "cash  In"  on 
future  sales  from  growing  world  populations 
and   rising  levels   of  diet. 

A  "liberal"  attitude  toward  trade  doesnt 
mean  that  we  have  to  open  our  borders  to 
every  "Hans,  Igor  or  Philippe"  who  wants 
to  send  us  cut-rate,  subsidized  food  Im- 
ports. Nor  do  we  have  to  acquiesce  to  any 
country  which  wants  free  access  to  our  mar- 
kets without  opening  Its  own  gates.  And  it 
doesn't  mean  that  when  another  country 
ImjKises  trade  restrictions  on  us  we  have  to 
stand  back  passively  for  fear  that  too  loud 
a  protest  will  upset  our  foreign  policies.  We've 
done  too  much  of  that  already. 

We  can  still  be  ••liberal"  by  taking  firm 
action  to  protect  our  markets  against  Imports 
that  make  inroads  by  unfair,  non-competl- 
tlve  means — rather  than  with  quality  farm 
products  produced  efficiently  and  priced  fair- 
ly- 

Liberalism  does  call  for  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  lower  trade  barriers  when  we  can 
get  equal  concessions  for  what  ve  give  up. 
It  also  demands  the  highest  kind  of  respon- 
sibility, understanding  and  world  statesman- 
ship on  our  part  as  American  farmers.  What 
else  can  we  do  If  we  skccept  the  fact  that  our 
market  Is  a  world  market? 


MSGR.  JOSEPH  C.   FEGHALI  CELE- 
BRATES SILVER   JUBILEE 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Sunday  Msgr.  Joseph  C.  Peghall, 
pastor  of  St.  Maron's  Catholic  Church  in 
Cleveland,  will  be  honored  at  a  banquet 
marking  his  silver  jubilee  In  the  ministry. 

At  Sunday  morning  mass  the  monsi- 
gnor will  be  elevated  to  chor  bishop  by 
Bishop  Francis  M.  Zayek  of  the  Maronlte 
Church  of  the  United  States.  Monsignor 
Feghall  will  serve  as  auxiliary  vicar  to 
to  the  bishop  of  the  Maronlte  Diocese  of 
the  Lebanon  Syrian  Church. 

For  25  years  Monsignor  Feghall  has 
given  of  himself  with  unreserved  gen- 
erosity to  his  parishioners  and  the  people 
of  Cleveland.  He  is  a  true  son  of  Leb- 
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anon.  His  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
Cleveland  is  as  great  as  his  love  for  his 
homeland. 

I  have  known  him  as  a  friend  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  rare  man,  a  devoted  pastor, 
and  a  fine  human  being.  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  25  years  in 
the  ministry  and  his  elevation  to  chor 
bishop.  May  he  have  many  more  years  to 
serve  the  people  of  Cleveland  with  all 
the  dedication  of  a  true  man  of  God. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  ICC 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress aimed  at  either  modifying  or  com- 
pletely abolishing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

At  a  meeting  March  11  of  the  Portland. 
Greg..  Freight  Traffic  Association  Board 
of  Directors,  A.  R.  Allen,  association 
general  manager,  outlined  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  transportation  regulation  and 
presented  a  very  thoughtful  and  cogent 
analysis  of  the  various  bills.  At  Mr.  Al- 
len's recommendation  the  directors 
unanimously  adopted  a  recommendation 
to  "vigorously  oppose"  any  attempts  to 
modify  or  do  away  with  the  ICC. 

Mr.  Allen  in  a  subsequent  letter  stated 
that  while  truckers  and  other  long-dis- 
tance haulers  have  not  always  agreed 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Commission, 
at  least  we  feel  we  have  had  our  day  in 
court.  He  added  that  we  as  a  group 
would  be  dead  if  the  ICC  were  abolished 
with  an  ultimate  der^rulation  of  all 
modes  of  transportation. 

I  found  Mr.  Allen's  remarks  most 
thoughtful  and  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues : 

PoBTLAND  Freight  Traffic  Association 

WHITHini    TRANSPORTATION    HEGCL.\TION? 

The  continual  battle  over  whether  trans- 
portation should  be  more  stringently  regu- 
lated or  deregulated  appears  to  be  building 
to  the  point  where  a  major  decisions  affect- 
ing regulation  may  be  made  this  year.  In 
February.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  i  D.- 
Mont.) Introduced  a  bill  (S.  649)  to  abolish 
the  Interstate  CSommerce  Commission;  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Reorganization  recommended  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Coonmlssloii,  the  Federal 
Commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
be  abolished  and  their  regulatory  reepon- 
slbilltles  combined  in  a  new  Transportation 
Regulatory  Agency;  and  Senator  Howard 
Baker  (R-Tenn.)  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  784) 
that  would  establish  a  commission  on  trans- 
portation regulatory  agencies  to  make  a 
three-year  study  of  those  bodies.  Introduc- 
tion of  similar  additional  bills  can  be  expect- 
ed. 

For  a  long  time,  the  railroads  have  strong- 
ly advocated  deregulation  including  the  right 
of  one  company  to  own  all  modes  of  traas- 
ponatlon.  For  Just  as  long,  the  motor  car- 
riers have  favored  regulation  as  necessary 
for  their  survival,  because  of  the  greater 
financial  strength  of  the  railroads. 

WHY  RXGTTUkTION? 

Whoever  controls  transpKsrtatlon  oomtrola 
each  person's  livelihood  as  well  as  the  neces- 
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sliles  of  life.  Blafra  proved  that  the  control 
of  transportation  Is  the  control  of  life  itself. 

The  unequivocal  standards  of  non-dis- 
criminatory treatment  in  the  provision  of 
transportation  services  were  defined  in  NYNH 
&H  V.  ICC,  200  U.S.  361,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as: 

■'The  great  purpose  of  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce,  whilst  seeking  to  prevent  unjust 
and  unreasonable  rates,  was  to  secure  equal- 
ity of  rates  as  to  all  and  to  destroy  favorit- 
ism, those  last  being  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring the  publlcatiorn  of  tariffs,  and  by 
prohibiting  secret  departures  from  such 
tariffs,  and  forbidding  rebates,  preferences, 
and  all  other  forms  of  undue  discrimina- 
tion." 

Thus,  the  basic  purpose  is  to  make  the 
transportation  system,  as  a  whole,  function 
as  an  impartial  service  agency  for  the  na- 
tional economy.  Neither  rates  nor  standards 
of  service  are  to  be  used  by  government  or 
by  private  enterprise  as  a  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  Interests  of  one  region  or  sector  of 
the  economy  to  the  pwejudlce  or  disadvantage 
of  any  other. ' 

Congress  has  determined  that  it  is  un- 
sound to  depend  upon  unrestricted  price 
competition  as  the  arbiter  of  economic  sur- 
vival of  transport  agencies,  and  that  it  is 
equally  unsound  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  transportation  supply  by  unrestrained 
competition.'  Therefore,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  policy  and  public  Interest,  it 
is  Important  not  only  that  the  administrator 
of  regulation  should  not  improperly  encroach 
on  private  right,  but  also  that  he  should 
effectively  discharge  his  statutory  obliga- 
tions. Excessive  favor  of  private  Interest  may 
be  as  prejudicial  as  excessive  encroach- 
ment. ' 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many 
want  to  leave  "men"  out  of  transportation 
and  then  condemn  regulation  on  pure  eco- 
nomic theory.  Congress  was  given  the  power 
to  regulate  transportation  in  1787  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  100  years  be- 
fore  the   Interstate    Commerce    Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  in  Gloucester 
Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.S.  196,  203, 
that  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  is 
".  .  .  the  power  to  prescribe  the  rules  by 
which  It  shall  be  governed,  that  is,  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  It  shall  be  conducted;  to 
determine  when  it  shall  be  free  and  when 
subject  to  duties  and  other  exactions." 

Just  as  the  Constitution  brotwlly  pertains 
to  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  governing  of 
the  nation,  the  Commerce  Clause  thereof,  and 
more  specifically,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  pertains  to  the  conduct  of  men  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce.  Of  course,  If  there 
were  only  angels  in  the  business,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  any  rules  of  conduct. 

Whether  transportation  is  regulated  or  not, 
rates  and  standards  of  service  may  become  a 
means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  one  re- 
gion or  sector  of  the  economy  to  the  prej- 
udice or  disadvantage  of  another.  Who  then 
is  to  decide  when  a  rate  or  practice  Is  un- 
reasonable, or  preference  and  prejudice  un- 
due? Who  is  to  decide  when  additional  serv- 
ice is  required  by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  and  If  the  potential  supplier  is  fit, 
willing  and  able  to  provide  the  service? 

Such  questions  need  to  be  answered  before 
the  fact,  not  afterward.  This  is  why  reliance 
on  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  for  the  regula- 
tion of  transportation  would  bs  the  same  as 
"locking  the  barn  after  the  horse  l.s  stolen." 

A  primary  strength  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  iiection  15(7),  whereby  anyone 
may  seek  relief  before  rather  than  after  an 
injurious  rate  becomes  effective.  Rate  suspen- 
sion Is  an  important  part  of  rate  investi- 
gation. Both  must  be  preserved. 

No  economy,  such  as  that  of  the  United 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


States,  that  is  based  fundamentally  on  mass 
production  and  distribution  of  products 
throughout  a  continental  market  can  con- 
tinue to  prosper  without  a  transportation 
system  that  Is  dynamic,  efficient,  and  capable 
of  delivering  goods  and  people  with  safety, 
expedition,  with  a  high  degree  of  depend- 
ability, and  at  the  lowest  cost  in  the  ex- 
pendlture  of  manpower  and  other  scarce  re- 
sources. 

Historically,  these  requirements  have  been 
met  most  satisfactorily  by  common  carriers, 
who  by  statute  are  charged  with  the  heavy 
obligation  to  serve  all  individuals  and  ship- 
pers alike  to  the  extent  of  their  physical 
capacities,  on  known  schedules  at  published 
rates,  and  without  discriminations. 

The  availability  of  this  type  of  stable  and 
dependable  service  is  of  equal  importance  in 
the  day-to-day  business  operations,  produc- 
tion and  market  planning  of  large  and  small 
business  alike.  Moreover,  In  a  broader  sense, 
the  availability  of  this  type  of  transportation 
system  Is  essential  to  the  orderly  and  health- 
ful operation  of  a  peace  time  economy  and  Is 
indispensable  to  the  national  security  in  time 
of  war.* 

Thus,  It  is  seen  that  transportation  is  the 
arteries  through  which  the  materials  for  mass 
production  are  assembled  and  Its  products 
distributed.  The  value  of  common  carriage 
for-hlre  as  a  supplier  of  the  service  is  that 
anyone  having  a  commodity  to  ship  from 
any  part  of  one  United  States  to  another, 
can  do  so  without  having  to  go  into  the 
transportation  business  himself  in  order  to 
obtain  the  service. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  value  of  such  service 
to  his  particular  business  and  to  himself 
and  his  family,  let  him  be  without  common 
carriage  for-hlre  for  only  48  hours.  Not  only 
would  his  business  be  affected,  but  also  he 
and  his  family  would  be  seriously  wondering 
from  where  the  food  for  their  next  meal 
would  be  coming.  Whoever  controls  trans- 
pvortatlon  controls  the  necessities  of  life,  aa 
well  as  each  one's  livelihood. 

THE   MONOPOLISTIC   MYTH 

Having  seen  that  the  control  of  transpor- 
tation carries  with  It  the  control  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  that  federal  regulation  has 
as  Its  basic  purpose  to  make  the  transporta- 
tion system,  as  a  whole,  function  as  an  im- 
partial service  agency  for  the  national  econ- 
omy, it  Is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  read 
such  statements  as: 

"Paradoxically,  the  underlying  concept  of 
this  ( Intensified]  regulation  has  continued 
to  be  based  on  the  historic  assumption  that 
transportation  is  monopolistic,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  individual  transporta- 
tion enterprise  to  exercise  monop>oly  control 
has  been  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  growth  of 
pervasive  competition."' 

True,  Congress  first  moved  against  mo- 
nopoly in  transportation,  but  only  because 
it  interfered  with  the  free  flow  of  interstate 
commerce.  When  shippers  gained  too  great 
a  control  over  transpwrtatlon  because  their 
volume  of  traffic  allowed  them  to  dictate 
rates  at  very  low  and  even  non-compensa- 
tory levels,  which  also  lm|}eded  the  free  flow 
of  commerce.  Congress  again  acted. 

Thus,  the  first  step  taken  to  strengthen 
regulation  was  carrier  sponsored  and  re- 
sulted in  the  Elkins  Act  of  1903.  It  provided 
that  tariffs  must  be  observed,  strengthened 
the  law  against  rebating,  made  shippers  li- 
able for  receiving  rebates,  and  gave  the 
courts  pxjwer  to  enjoin  such  violations  of 
the  law." 

The  demand  for  federal  regulation  of  mo- 
tor vehicle  transportation  for-hlre  came 
from  several  sources.  It  arose  In  states  whose 
authorities  had  felt  the  urgency  of  some 
control  over  the  use  of  their  highways  and 
the  inadequacy  of  state  measures.  It  devel- 
oped strongly  In  the  course  of  time  in  the 
minds  of  railroad  olHclals  who  sought  to  sub- 
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Ject  their  motor  vehicle  competitors  to  reg- 
ulation similar  to  that  under  which  they 
functioned. 

It  found  advocates  in  the  motor  vehicle 
Industry  itself  on  the  part  of  operators  dis- 
satisfied with  the  chaotic  condition  resulting 
from  uncontrolled  competition.  It  was  voiced 
by  some  shippers,  who  preferred  an  ordered 
transportation  system  to  the  unstable  and 
uncertain  conditions  which  had  developed 
in  motor  carrier  transportation.  Also,  it  was 
advocated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  by  the  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation  after  exhaustive  studies.' 
Again,  Congress  acted  to  preserve  the  free 
flow  of  Interstate  commerce. 

TECHNOLOGY    AND    REGULATION 

The  1955  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
On  Transport  Policy  and  Organization  con- 
cluded that  the  public  Interest  requires  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  com- 
mon carrier  transportation  service  by  all  of 
the  available  means  of  transport,  each  c^- 
eratlng  within  its  respective  capabilities  and 
developing  in  accordance  with  the  Indicated 
demand  for  its  services.  It  also  concluded 
that  such  common  carrier  service  is  indis- 
pensable, yet  the  financial  position  of  some 
of  the  major  common  carriers  is  precarious 
and  they  lack  the  means  to  offer  superior 
service  and  to  apply  technological  advances 
with  desirable  rapidity." 

Despite  such  pessimism,  in  a  little  more 
than  10  years,  transportation  has  experienced 
a  technological  revolution  within  all  modes. 
A  partial  listing  of  the  changes,  by  modes 
includes: 

Air:  development  of  the  Jet  engine,  which 
made  possible  the  building  of  giant  subsonic 
transports  and  extensive  experimentation 
with  supersonic  airplanes;  vertical  lift  air- 
craft manufacture  including  helicopters 
short-takeoff-and-landing  aircraft  and  con- 
vertlplanes. 

Highway;  development  of  the  diesel  en- 
gine and  extensive  testing  of  turbine  en- 
gines; multiple-trailer  operations;  building 
of  specialized  trailers  Including  cryogenic 
tankers  and  pneumatic-pressure  trailers 

Pipeline:  petroleum  pinelines  have  been 
replaced  with  larger  diameter  pipe  and  auto- 
mated: slurry  lines  developed  for  moving  gll- 
sonlte,  limestone,  sulphur  and  coal;  experi- 
mentation is  being  done  on  woodchlp  urban 
waste  and  container  pipelines. 

Rail;  development  of  the  diesel  engine 
ribbon  rail  and  automatic  train  control  ha^ 
led  to  the  building  of  more  special  purpose 
cars  such  as  Jumbo  freight  cars,  auto-racks 
trailer  and  container  cars;  unit  trains  for 
the  movement  of  coal,  chemicals,  grain  flow- 
able  bulk  commodities  as  well  as  other  prod- 
ucts; experimentation  with  integral  and  land 
bridge  trains:  high-speed  turbine  and  elec- 
tric Intercity  passenger  trains 

Water;  more  powerful  towboats  resultine 
in  larger  Integrated  tows  on  Inland  water- 
ways; better  communication  and  navigation 
aids;  container-ships,  roll-on,  roll-off  ships 
and  barge-carrying  ships  for  ocean  transport.' 
With  little  or  no  relaxation  of  government 
regulation  of  transporutlon,  all  of  the  afore- 
mentioned technological  improvements  have 
taken  place  since  1955.  Whenever  regulation 
is  alleged  to  hinder  technological  progress 
It  is  usually  being  used  as  a  rationale  for 
deregulation. 

MODAL    MONOPOLIES 

Ext)erts  forecast  that  the  (tross  national 
product  will  double  within  15  years "'  This 
means  that  nassenger  and  freight  transporta- 
tion capacity  will  have  to  expand  at  least 
as  fast  in  order  for  the  supply  to  equal  or 
exceed  demand  and  thereby  allow  the  buyer 
or  the  service  to  continue  to  control  the 
market.  This  expansion,  however,  is  already 
being  accomplished  by  fewer  carrier  compa- 
nies that  are  rapidly  becoming  specialized 
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In  1968  the  airlines  provided  70  percent 
of  all  the  intercity  commercial  passenger 
transportation  in  the  United  States."  While 
there  were  no  major  airline  mergers  at  that 
time  comparable  to  rail  and  motor  carrier 
unifications,  since  then  some  local  air  car- 
riers have  found  it  advantangeous  to  unite 
with  others  or  a  major  trunk  line. 

Motor  carriers  predominate  in  the  han- 
dling of  regulated  small  shipments  traffic. 
Although  there  are  exceptions,  nevertheless 
from  the  standpoint  of  known  tonnage,  it  is 
obvious  that  truckers  carry  many  more  small 
shipments  than  the  railroads,  the  forward- 
ers, the  airlines,  REA  express  and  all  other 
carrier  groups  combined.  The  sole  exception 
to  this  complete  domination  in  the  handling 
of  shipments  under  10,000  pounds  is  in  the 
small  parcel  weight  category  of  50  pounds 
and  under. 1- 

In  1957,  there  were  6.449  general  com- 
modity carriers  in  the  under  $5,000,000 
groups,  accounting  for  $1,835.9  million  in 
revenues,  compared  to  5.547  such  carriers 
in  1964  with  $1,884.3  million  in  revenues. 
This  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  some  900 
carriers.^' 

Additional  end-to-end  mergers  have  added 
to  the  number  of  long-line  motor  carriers. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  railroads 
have  not  only  developed  special  purpose  cars 
but  also  special  piirpose  trains  to  become  the 
leader  in  the  movement  of  bulk  commodi- 
ties. Car  shortages,  however,  can  make  rail- 
roads appear  "monopolistic"  to  the  shipper 
In  need  of  equipment  to  move  his  products, 
regardless  of  the  commodity  to  be  shipped. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
has  stated  that  over  the  twelve  year  course 
of  the  current  railroad  merger  wave,  about 
thirty  mergers  of  all  kinds  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Nearly  every  great  road  has  been  In- 
volved. Even  If  no  more  mergers  were  to  be 
proposed  or  approved,  the  Department  adds, 
the  effect  of  the  railroad  merger  wave  on 
the  nation's  transportation  net  work  would 
be  profound.'* 

What  effect  will  the  development  of  such 
modal  monopolies  have  on  the  stability  of 
rates,  and  service?  WUl  intramodal  competi- 
tion be  enough,  to  sustain  the  stability,  even 
under  regulation?  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
thU  trend  If  there  Is  more  deregulation?  Who 
controls  such  situations  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant as  long  as  the  carriers  consider  gen- 
eral rate  increases  as  the  only  answer  to 
rising  labor  costs  and  Inflation.  There  is  also 
the  question  as  to  the  basic  reason  for  the 
existence  of  common  carriers — to  provide 
service  or  to  make  a  profit? 

Hopefully,  some  of  the  most  critical  weak- 
nesses in  the  transportation  system  attribut- 
able to  defects  in  the  policy  and  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  national  govern- 
ment of  which  Dearing  and  Owen  com- 
plained In  1949  have  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being  strengthened.  Ostensibly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transjjortation  was  organized  to  co- 
ordinate both  transportation  prc«notion  and 
planning. 

Fault  is  also  to  be  found  with  carriers  and 
shippers  as  well  as  the  public.  Private  car- 
rier management  has  been  guilty  of  ill  ad- 
vised expansion,  failure  to  achieve  maximum 
economy,  and  lack  of  alertness  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  newer  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. Communities  and  other  interested 
groups  have  multiplied  these  problems  in 
numerous  ways;  for  example,  by  tenaciously 
resisting  the  abandormient  of  obsolete  plant 
and  service.  Removal  of  these  and  other 
drags  on  progress  will  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary if  the  desirable  volume  and  quality  of 
transport  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
are  to  be  achieved." 

THE    CtTRRENT    PROPOSALS 

Senate  blU  649  would  abolish  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  18  months  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment.  Until  such  time 
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»s  the  ICC  is  abolished,  a  special  committee 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  consider 
phasing  out  the  Commission  and  the  appro- 
priate transfer  of  its  duties  to  one  or  more 
existing  authorities. 

Key  recommendation  in  the  125-page  re- 
port of  the  President's  Advisory  Council  On 
Executive  Reorganization  is  a  plan  to  abol- 
ish most  of  the  multi-member  commissions 
in  favor  of  one-man  administrators  to  head 
a  proposed  Transportation  Regulatory 
Agency,  a  Federal  Power  Agency,  a  Securities 
and  Exchange  Agency,  and  a  Federal  Trade 
Practices  Agency.  The  administrators,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  without  fixed  terms, 
would  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

Senate  blU  784  would  establish  "The  Com- 
mission on  Transportation  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies" and  would  mandate  such  commission 
to  undertake  a  three-year  study  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. The  proposed  study  could  result  in 
a  recommendation  for  merger  of  the  three 
agencies  or,  alternatively,  in  sweeping  re- 
visions of  the  regulatory  laws  administered 
by  those  agencies. 

Senator  Mansfield's  bUI,  S.  649,  must  tte 
opposed  because  he  has  offered  no  satisfac- 
tory alernative.  Merger  of  the  ICC,  FMC, 
and  CAB  into  a  single  new  regulatory  agency 
may  have  merit,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
pressing  need  for  such  consolidation.  Sen- 
ator Baker  has  expressed  sound  reasons  for 
a  study  of  the  transportation  regulatory 
agencies,  and  set  definite  time  Umits  for  the 
completion  of  that  study. 

Because  there  are  always  too  many  "cooks" 
In  transportation,  there  is  always  much 
"chaff"  to  be  winnowed  from  the  "wheat". 
This  must  be  done  to  avoid  having  someone 
inadvertently  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bathwater. 

COKCLOSION 

After  stating  that.  "If  it  be  true  that  law 
draws  Its  Juices  from  life  and  is  not  a  sys- 
tem Of  stagnation,  we  must  not  expect  con- 
sistency in  detail  or  the  unfolding  of  sterUe 
logic  in  its  development:  .  .  ,">«,  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  says  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Walte: 

"He  knew  that  legislation  derives  from 
fact,  and  that  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of 
doubt  regarding  the  validity  of  legislation, 
the  basis  of  Judgment  is  not  some  abstract 
presupposition  of  rights,  but  an  awareness 
of  the  situation  which  confronted  the  legis- 
lature, Walte  Insisted  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Court  to  indulge  every  assumption 
that  there  were  facts  Justifying  the  leglsla- 
tlcn;   ,  ,  .'■ 

Who  controls  transportation  wlU  depend 
upon  how  well  shippers  and  carriers  as  weU 
as  government  regulatory  agencies  inform 
Congress  of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"THE  OLD  AMERICANS'  STILL  FIGHT 
THE  SEAS— AND  WIN 


March  25,  1971 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR/MISSINQ  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF   VKBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  other  divergent  views,  have 
compassion  in  their  hearts  for  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  missing  in  action. 

The  treatment  being  afforded  prisoners 
of  war  by  North  Vietnam,  the  imcer- 
tainties  surroimding  even  the  most  fim- 
damental  question  of  whether  a  soldier 
is  being  held  prisoner  or  not.  the  impasse 
in  trying  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  the  utter  inhiunaneness  with 
which  the  North  Vietnam  Gtovemment 
has  treated  the  prisoner  of  war  question 
and  those  most  directly  affected — all  of 
these  matters  are  incredulous  even  to 
those  of  us  who  have  unfortunately  ex- 
perienced four  wars  in  our  relatively 
short  lifetime. 

The  plight  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  of  their  families  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, nor  will  this  Nation's  concern  be 
confined  to  a  single  week.  It  is  indeed 
proper,  however,  that  this  National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing 
in  Action  be  observed  so  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  the  Communist- 
governed  portion  included,  can  be 
focused  on  this  problem. 

World  opinion  is  a  powerful  weapon, 
and  one  which  can  be  properly  used  to 
see  that  right  prevails.  It  is  a  weapon 
which  should  be  used  in  this  case  so  that 
North  Vietnam  will  realize  that  it  must 
move  toward  the  repatriation  of  all  pris- 
oners. 

Each  of  us  should  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  assist  in  mobilizing  world  opinion 
on  this  prisoner-of-war  issue.  We  cannot 
sit  by  and  allow  the  wives  and  families 
of  oiir  prisoners  of  war  'missing  in  action 
to  carry  on  this  burden  alone.  The  bur- 
dens they  carry  are  already  too  great. 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  3  short 
weeks  ago  this  very  night,  a  nearly  un- 
believable story  of  drama,  daring,  un- 
sung heroism,  and  selfless  dedication  un- 
folded on  the  bleak,  wind-whipped 
waters  off  Martha's  Vineyard  Island, 
Mass.  About  125  miles  from  land,  the 
fishing  vessel  Gannet  out  of  New  Bed- 
ford, tossing  on  20-foot  seas  and  buffeted 
by  hurricane-force  winds,  lost  power  to 
nm  her  pumps,  gradually  began  taking 
water  and  started  to  sink. 

The  men  of  the  Gannet,  really  young 
"bold  Americans,"  Capt.  Ronald  John- 
son, and  crewmen  Ernest  Benevide, 
Richard  Menard,  Kevin  Allen,  Ted  Wir- 
czwski,  and  Norman  Viera,  may  be  the 
heroes  of  the  dramatic  episode.  Forty 
hours  without  sleep,  they  bailed,  not  as 
if,  but  because  their  lives  depended  on  it. 

Or  perhaps  the  heroes  are  Coast  Guard 
Lt.  Comdr.  Hugh  Huleatt  and  the  four 
men  who  volunteered  to  fly  with  him  in 
the  Sikorsky  Pelican,  into  the  black  hur- 
ricane of  Thursday  night:  Lt.  Marvin 
Grier,  and  crewmen  John  Petersen,  Wal- 
ter Winship.  Rex  Barton.  Barton  was  not 
even  a  member  of  the  crew ;  he  went  along 
because  he  thought  he  could  help. 

But  you  will  not  find  any  heroes  if  you 
talk  to  these  men.  To  Captain  Johnson 
and  his  crew  it  is  the  job  that  has  to  be 
done,  their  way  of  life.  To  chopper  pilot 
Huleatt  is  was  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
of  dedication  to  helping  the  other  guy. 
As  he  said: 

I'd  like  to  think  that,  if  I  was  out  there, 
somebody  was  coming  after  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  heroes  today  that 
are  not  necessarily  out  on  a  real  battle- 
fleld.  And  we  have  those  heroes.  In  an 
industry  that  is  sad,  and  sick,  and  belea- 
guered at  home  and  abroad — our  Ashing 
industry — we  have  the  brave  men  of  the 
Gannet.  In  our  Coast  Guard,  continually 
criticized  and  occasionally  condemned, 
we  have  the  brave  men  of  the  search - 
and-rescue  chopper.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  order  that  more  men  may  know  of 
their  gallant  deeds,  I  would  now  like  to 
add  to  the  Record  the  fine  account  by 
David  B.  Wilson,  who  wrote  the  story  of 
the  rescue  of  the  Gannet.  It  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  on  March  14, 
1971,  as  follows: 

Last  of  "Old  Amekicans"  Still  Battlk 
Seas — and  Win 

(By  David  B.  Wilson) 

(NoTi. — The  writer  lived  six  days  aboard 
the  Falrhaven  lobster  dragger  Gannet 
through  a  hurricane-force  January  storm 
ofT  Nantucket  Shoals  in  1966,  and  almost 
didn't  get  back.  A  week  ago  this  morning,  the 
Gannet,  under  tow  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Hornbeam,  returned  to  p>ort  after  surviving  a 
similar  storm  in  the  same  waters.) 

Fairhaven. — They  may  be  the  last  of  the 
old  Americans — the  hell-for-leather.  buffalo- 
hunting,  take-a-chance  free  men  who  seized 
a  continent  and  made  It  pay — these  casually 
brave    New    Bedford    fishermen    who   invade 


the  winter  ocean  to  wrest  wealth  from  Its 
depths. 

The  new  Americans  are  soft-handed,  neu- 
rotic, dyspeptic,  short-winded,  systematized, 
epicene.  They  worry  about  whether  their 
machines  will  work  or  their  wives  won't, 
cholesterol  and  sharp  corners  on  children's 
toys.  They  worry  about  their  children  smok- 
ing marijuana  in  dormitories,  the  television 
glaze  in  the  chUdren's  faces  and  their  daugh- 
ters running  off  to  New  York  to  get  rid  of  the 
unwanted  baby. 

If  New  Bedford  fishermen  worried  about 
anything,  which  they  don't  much,  they 
would  worry  about  dying.  But  that  would 
spoil  it. 

There  are  few  sexual  identity  crises  on 
draggers.  If  you  are  not  a  man,  you  don't  go. 

Some  60  miles  south  o:  Nantucket  light- 
ship is  the  100-fathom  line,  the  true  begin- 
ning of  the  great  ocean,  the  edge  of  the  con- 
tinent. Beyond  it,  the  towering  seas  rush  in 
all  directions,  like  crazed  horses,  and  the 
storm  wind  groans  with  a  menacing  reso- 
nance. 

At  this  invisible  boundary  between  the 
sweetness  and  predictability  of  land  and  the 
stark,  dark  chaos  beyond,  the  Gannet,  86 
feet  of  Oammage-bullt  oak,  launched  a 
quarter-century  ago  at  South  Bristol,  Maine, 
was  sinking  with  six  men  on  board  in  the 
pre-dawn  darkness  of  Friday,  March  5. 

In  the  wheelhouse.  Capt.  Ronald  J.  John- 
son, 32.  lowered  the  snow-blinded  window  on 
the  lee  side  to  scan  the  blackness  for  the 
helicopter  from  Otis  Air  Force  Base.  He 
figures  the  wind  to  have  been  90-100  miles  an 
hour,  with  the  seas  house-high  above  the 
masts,  pumps  dead,  engine  out,  generator 
dead,  batteries  dying. 

Below,  in  the  engine  room,  the  water  had 
risen  from  the  bilges  to  knee-deep  above  the 
deck  plates.  Electricity  crackled  and  smoked, 
threatening  shock  and  fire,  and  five  men 
balled  for  their  Uvea  with  five-gallon  oil  cans. 

A  dragger  goes  down  by  turning  turtle.  As 
the  hull  fills,  the  ship  rolls  more  slowly  and 
rights  herself  more  slowly.  When  she  fills 
to  a  certain  point,  she  lies  on  her  side  or, 
God  forbid,  goes  all  the  way,  keel  up,  and 
then  down,  a  half-mile  down  to  the  aea- 
canyon  bottom. 

The  men  In  the  engine  room  knew  this, 
but  had  no  time  to  ponder  It,  with  the 
deadly  bilge  climbing  the  bulkheads  and 
washing  down  over  their  ollskinned  bodies. 
Forty  hours  without  sleep,  they  balled,  not 
as  If,  but  because,  their  lives  depended  on 
It. 

For  the  record,  here  are  their  names: 
Ernest  S.  Benevide,  57,  engineer:  Richard  D. 
Menard,  26,  mate;  Ted  Wlrczwskl,  47,  cook: 
and  Kevin  P.  Allen,  24,  and  Norman  Vlera,  30, 
fishermen.  All  live  in  New  Bedford  save  the 
cook,  whose  home  is  in  North  Dartmouth.  All 
will  go  to  sea  again,  all  but  two  In  the 
Garuiet. 

Maybe  It  was  Ron  Johnson,  young  for  a 
captain,  bearded  and  cool,  who  held  it  to- 
gether when  things  looked  hopeless. 

Did  he  ever  think  they  wouldn't  get  back? 

"It  passed  my  mind."  he  sa3's.  "'But  we 
were  too  busy  balling  to  worry  much,  euid, 
besides,  there  wasn't  really  very  much  we 
could  do." 

Very  poeslbly  It  waa  Coast  Guard  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Hugh  Htileatt,  37,  of  Bralntree,  who  flew  his 
Sikorsky  HH3F  Pelican  Into  the  black  hur- 
ricane of  Thursday  night  when  he  didn't  real- 
ly have  to  and  perhaps  it  was  the  four  men 
who  volunteered  to  fly  with  him. 

They  are  Lt.  Marvin  L.  Orler,  the  co-pUot. 
who  clocked  winds  of  72  knots  as  the  'copter 
dipped  to  20  feet  over  Oannet's  orange  masts, 
and  crewmen  John  S.  Petersen,  Walter  A. 
Wlnshlp  and  Rex  E.  Barton.  As  the  skipper 
tells  it,  Barton  isn't  even  a  member  of  the 
crew:  he  went  along  because  he  thought  he 
could  help. 
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According  to  Lt.  Cmdr.  Huleatt,  Search 
and  Rescue  headquarters  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Building  in  Boston  called  Otis 
earlier  Thursday  night  to  brief  flight  per- 
sonnel. A  Greek  tanker  was  aground  at 
Newport  and  Rhode  Island  State  Police  had 
closed  the  Mt.  Hope  Bridge  because  of  the 
wind.  Big  chunks  of  tarpaper  roofing  were 
blov.  uig  off  the  helicopter  hangar  at  Otis, 
and  the  coffeepot  was  on  In  the  snug  Ready 
Room. 

The  RCC  (Boston)  coordinator  asked  my 
orinion,  'Will  you  launch'.''  and  I  said.  'It 
depends  on  what  for.  We'll  have  to  take  each 
case  on  its  individual  merits',"  Huleatt  says. 

"They  called  back  around  11  o'clock  and 
gave  us  the  information  that  there  were  six 
men  out  there  on  a  sinking  boat,  and  I  took 
one  heckuva  big  gulp  and  said.  "We'll  go'." 

Why  did  he  do  it,  what  with  the  wind 
gauge  flirting  with  100  miles  an  hour  in 
gusLs,  with  the  darkness  full  of  blinding 
£now  squalls  and  the  sea  so  cold  a  man 
cannot  live  in  it  flve  minutes? 

"I'd  like  to  think  that,  if  I  was  out  there, 
somebody    was   coming   after   me,"   he   said. 

To  decide  against  going,  to  refuse  to  risk 
the  aircraft  and  lives  of  five  men,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  have  been  Justifiable 
and  even  regarded  a.s  prudent.  And  there 
would  be  six  new  widows  in  New  Bedford 
this  morning. 

Johnson,  the  dragger  captain,  remembers 
how  the  white  chopper  came  over  the  wave- 
tops  like  an  angel  of  deliverance. 

"I  seen  that  little  red  light  on  his  bottom, 
and  li  looked  pretty  good,"  he  said.  "We  were 
at  our  lowest  point,  and  it  looked  like  morn- 
ing wasn't  ever  going  to  come. 

"I  yelled  down  to  the  mate.  The  helicopter 
will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  Tell  the  gfuys 
they  can  take  it  easy'." 

But  it  wasn't  easy.  Nine  times,  Huleatt 
made  passes  over  Gannet's  deck,  and  nine 
times  the  cruel,  mischievous  wind  whipped 
a  weighted.  ISOO-pound-test  drop  line  away 
from  the  straining  hands  of  the  Gannet  crew 
ajid  murderously  close  to  the  helicopter's  tail 
rotor. 

Ship  and  aircraft  were  In  radio  contact, 
but  Gannet's  signal  was  fading  as  the  bat- 
teries died. 

"Our  fuel  was  running  low,"  the  Coast 
Guard  pilot  recalls.  "I  told  him  (Johnson) 
If  we  don't  start  heading  home  pretty  quick, 
we're  going  to  be  down  there  with  you." 

The  portable  pumps  the  Coast  Guard  drops 
to  sinking  vessels  are  enclosed  In  watertight 
cans.  They  weigh  94  pounds,  but  they  float. 
As  the  needle  on  the  'copter  fuel"  gauge 
dropped  sicken'ngly,  Petersen  and  Winship 
rigged  a  nylon  line  200  feet  long  between 
two  of  the  pumps  and  then  heaved  them,  one 
by  one,  through  the  roaring  wind  Into  the 
sea  in  the  dragger's  lee.  At  the  same  time 
Barton,  who  had  gone  along  for  the  ride  and 
v^as  not  a  regular  member  of  the  crew, 
dropped  a  phosphorous  flare  as  marker. 

The  pilot  believes  that  Lf  Barton  had  not 
come  along,  it  might  not  have  been  possible 
properly  to  mark  the  floating  pumps  and 
line,  what  with  the  heavy  pump  drums  buck- 
ing around  the  helicopter  floor  and  the  other 
two  crew  members,  harnessed  in  gunners' 
lines,  wrestling  to  get  them  out  the  door  at 
precisely  the  right  moment. 

Without  the  flare,  Gannet  would  never 
have  seen  the  pumps  In  the  water, 

Kevin  Allen  snaked  the  pump  line  out  of 
the  sea  with  a  grappling  hook  after  a  number 
of  unsuccessful  tries.  One  of  the  pumps 
didn't  work,  damaged  in  the  drop.  The  other 
did.  It  was  that  cloee. 

Gannet  did  not  get  a  line  aboard  her  for 
hoiu-3  after.  Huleatt's  helicopter  had  to  run 
for  land,  the  wind  at  its  back  this  time.  An- 
other 'copter  arrived  at  first  light  and 
snapped  a  winch  line  In  Gannefs  super- 
structure. It  eventually  got  two  more  pumps 
aboard. 
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The  cutter  Hornbeam  steamed  125  miles 
into  the  teeth  of  the  wind  and  sea  to  rendez- 
vous with  Gannet  Friday  around  noon,  as 
Johnson  remembers  it.  But  it  was  not  until 
Saturday  morning  that  a  hawser  tow  line 
could  be  gotten  aboard  the  dragger. 

Repeatedly.  Hornbeam  fired  light  lines  by 
rifle  to  the  wallowing  Gannet.  And  rejieat- 
edly,  the  sea  snapped  them.  All  night  long 
Friday,  Hornbeam  stood  by,  keeping  the  now- 
darkened  dragger  in  sight  with  searchlights. 
The  cutter  had  lost  its  radar. 

The  tow  was  secured  Saturday  morning. 
The  Hornbeam,  by  then  joined  by  the  cutters 
Active  and  Chase,  pulled  the  dragger  home. 
around  Cuttyhunk  and  Buzzards  Tower  and 
across  the  bay  to  the  Nev  Bedford  hurricane 
dike  and  MacLean's  Wharf. 

Gannet  had  been  at  sea  a  week.  There  was 
8400  worth  of  lobster  in  her  tanks,  fruit  of 
some  Tuesday-Wednesday  dragging,  before 
the  wind  rose.  For  crew  and  boat,  the  lat- 
ter owned  by  Rep.  William  Q.  MacLean  Jr., 
iD-Fairhaven) ,  the  trip  was  a  dead  loss. 

The  fishery  rnay  be  dying,  this  last  or 
nearly  last  of  the  last  frontiers.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  places  left  on  earth  where  a  man 
with  a  limited  education  can  earn  $15,000  a 
year  on  courage,  strength  and  will.  Machines 
are  ruining  the  fishing,  some  say.  Russian. 
Japanese  and  Scandinavian  factory  ships 
scour  the  ocean  bottom  for  their  lion's  share. 
Gannet  cannot  compete  in  this  kind  of  fish 
killing.  The  haddock,  cod  and  groundflsh 
generally,  are  getting  scarce  and  the  yellcw- 
tail  flounder,  they  say.  are  fewer. 

Last  week,  workmen  were  rewiring  and  re- 
placing Gannet's  switchboard,  repairing  rig- 
ging and  gear  and  overhauling  the  pumps 
whose  failure  put  her  in  such  deep  trouble 
two  weeks  ago. 

Johnson  is  looking  for  a  good  sea  cook, 
somebody  like  Bernle  D.ompierre,  who  made 
deep-fried  doughnuts  in  a  January  hurricane 
on  Gannet  when  she  was  storm-tossed  south 
of  the  Ship  flve  years  ago. 

He  thinks  she  ought  to  be  ready  to  steam 
through  Quick's  Hole,  "under  Gay  Head  and 
beyond  Neman's  by  Monday  or  Tuesday.  All 
the  crew  but  Viera  and  Wlrczwskl  will  be  on 
board. 

"Hell,"  he  says,  "we  wanted  to  go  Saturday, 
but  we  couldn't  get  her  ready  in  time." 

What  sends,  drives,  lures  them  back.  It  Is 
not  the  money,  although  the  money  is  good. 
It  is  no  Masefield  mystique  alxiut  the  sea; 
poetry  Is  rare  on  draggers.  It  is  not  because 
they  have  to  do  it:  there  is  other  work. 

What  draws  them  back  is  freedom,  the 
thirst  and  need  for  it.  Johnson  put  It  this 
way; 

"Nobody  can  tell  me  what  to  do,  I'm  my 
own  man.  I  can  go  or  stay  as  I  please.  There's 
plenty  of  work  for  a  man  who  wants  It." 

For  the  new  Americans,  that  is  not  quite 
so  important  any  more  as  they  shufBc  their 
papers  in  their  glass  boxes. 

Did  you  wake  in  the  night  that  Friday 
morning  and  hear  the  wind,  tearing  at  the 
cornices  and  thr««hing  among  the  trees? 
Next  time  it  happens,  remember  Gannet  and 
the  Coast  Guard  before  you  snuggle  down 
again  into  warm  sleep. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  we  commemorate  a  brief  mo- 
ment in  1918  when  the  Byelorussian  Na- 
tional   Coimcil    declared    independence. 
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That  flame  of  freedom  flickered  out 
quickly  in  the  homeland  of  Byelorussia, 
extinguished  by  the  naked  power  of  the 
Red  Army.  Rebellions  have  demonstrated 
that  the  people  of  that  proud  land  still 
cherish  self-determination,  but  it  is  an 
unfortimate  fact  that  today  we  caimot 
look  to  an  independent  Grovemment  in 
Byelorussia.  The  torch  bearers  are  the 
many  natives  which  cwitinue  to  cherish 
that  instant  of  freedom  while  not  having 
the  privilege  of  returning  to  a  free  home- 
land. 

We  may  take  justifiable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  many  American  Presidents 
have  vigorously  sulvocated  the  cause  of 
self-determination.  I  think  particularly 
of  that  son  of  New  Jersey,  President  Wil- 
son, who  is  remembered  as  a  leading 
advocate  of  free  government.  And  so  it 
is  very  fitting  that  today  we  recall  the 
bravery  of  the  Byelorussian  people  in 
1918  and  we  commend  those  who  keep 
their  spirit  of  freedom  alive  in  our  coun- 
try by  reminding  us  that  Soviet  aggres- 
sion has  a  long  and  dismal  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  the  peoples 
whose  territories  have  been  annexed  by 
the  Russian  Communist  State  should  not 
be  forgotten  by  those  of  us  who  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  democracy.  They  stand 
as  an  everlasting  warning  to  us;  I  hope 
and  pray  that  we  may  be  an  inspiration 
to  them  in  their  struggle  to  revive  self- 
determination. 


TEXAS  DOES  NOT  NEED  SENATOR 
BIRCH  BAYH 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  for  Sunday,  March  21, 1971,  which 
echoes  my  sentiments  completely.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  suffi- 
cient problems  at  home  to  take  his  time 
and  he  should  keep  his  presence  out  of 
problems  over  which  he  knows  nothing 
about  nor  can  do  anything  to  help.  If 
he  feels  he  has  won  any  support  or 
friends  within  my  State  in  his  quest  for 
a  position  of  leadership  within  tRte  party 
or  the  coimtry,  he  is  sadly  mistaken.  It 
would  behoove  the  Senator  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  both  issue  an  apology 
to  the  city  of  Dallas  and  to  retract  his 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Senator  Bayh's  Charges  Brutally   III- 
Advised 

(By  FeUx  R.  McKnlght) 
Sen.  Birch  Bayh's  Incredibly  Irresponsible 
indictment  of  Dallas  law  enforcement  officers, 
issued  from  his  Senate  sanctuary  1.500  mllee 
away,  must  give  concern  to  other  commu- 
nities. 

His  coldly  shaUow  charge  of  "wamton  shoot- 
ings by  police"  and  "terrorizing"  of  a  minor- 
ity community,  tossed  off  in  a  letter  to  Atty. 
Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell,  hits  a  city  where  It 
hurts. 
It  stirs  emotions  tmd  polarizes  a  commu- 
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nlty.  It  Is  Incendiary — and  a  dangerous  game 
to  play  with  the  life  of  someone  else's  city.  It 
weakens  and  retards  meticulously  planned 
programs  to  promote  better  understanding 
between  all  peoples  of  a  city. 

It  is  something  to  ponder  when  an  Indiana 
Senator,  far  removed  from  the  sensitive  hap- 
penings Dallas  has  undergone — the  mass 
murders  of  three  police  ofBcers  and  a  tense 
manhunt  In  a  ahoclced  community — acts  on 
outside  information  without  contact  with 
enforcement  authorities. 

Such  lU-advlsed.  Ill-informed  action  by  a 
politician — prominently  mentioned  as  a  poe- 
slblllty  for  the  1972  Democratic  ticket — Is 
destructive.  It  compounds  the  undocu- 
mented, stereotyped  charges  of  police  brutal- 
ity that  have  become  a  must  Item  Ln  a  pro- 
tester's propaganda  kit. 

If  there  be  police  brutality  In  Dallas,  and 
there  could  be  questionable  Instances,  It 
should  be  responsibly  hunted  down,  erad- 
icated and  proper  punishment  given  to  the 
ofTenders. 

But  to  play,  via  long  distance,  with  law 
enforcement  In  Dallas  on  the  urglngs  of  Ed 
Polk,  controversial  and  recently  resigned 
head  of  the  Dallas  Legal  Services  Project, 
and  others.  Is  Inexcusable. 

Sen.  Bayh,  In  urging  Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell 
to  open  an  Investigation  that  had  already 
been  under  way  In  the  Justice  Department 
for  some  time,  used  correspondence  and  tele- 
phone calls  to  Insinuate  that  "police  officers 
of  Dallas  County  have  'terrorized'  large  seg- 
ments of  the  Mexican-American  popula- 
tion.' 

That  Is  unadulterated  Irresponsibility.  It 
simply  Is  not  true. 

Police  ofBcers  of  Dallas  County  do  not  go 
out  looking  for  package  lots  of  Mexican- 
Americans,  whites  or  blacks  to  "terrorize."  If 
they  did  the  community  would  throw  them 
out  of  oflBce — and  this  newspaper  would  lead 
the  way. 

Sen.  Bayh,  and  his  Informants,  must  follow 
facts  In  this  case. 

Two  Mexican-Americans  were  Identifiable 
suspects  In  the  execution  slaughter  of  three 
sheriff's  deputies — three  officers  tied  with 
ropes  and  never  given  the  chance  to  resist. 
In  cold  blood — murdered.  A  horrible  end  for 
the  three  officers,  Including  one  Mexican- 
American,  from  the  gun  barrel  of  suspects 
who  acted  In  the  depravity  of  heroin  addicts. 

Normal  police  procedures  dictate  that,  in 
search  for  suspects  not  yet  apprehended, 
minute  descriptions  are  given  in  the  all- 
points  bulletin  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
It  could  Just  as  well  have  been,  as  It  has  In 
hundreds  of  other  cases:  "Wanted:  Two 
white  males,  five  feet.  10  inches;  170  pounds, 
one  wearing  blue  cap.  red  shirt  and  dark 
pants,  etc." 

Patrolling  officers  would  stop,  and  ques- 
tion, all  white  males  wearing  a  blue  cap,  red 
shirt,  dark  pants  and  with  comparable  phy- 
sical measurements.  Some  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans undoubtedly  were  stopped  for  question- 
ing because  two  of  their  people  were  being 
sought   as   suspected   sadistic   killers. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  no  citizen  would 
be  mistreated  under  such  conditions.  This 
newspaper,  this  community  would  not  con- 
done such  violation  of  citizen  rights.  But  It 
Is  difficult  to  accept,  as  Bayh  charges,  that 
"large  segments  of  the  Mexican-American 
community  "  were  terrorized. 

The  FBI,  the  civil  rights  division  of  the 
Justice  Dept.  and  others  are  conducting  an 
Investigation,  Including  the  shooting  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodriguez,  wounded  when 
officers  entered  their  apartment  while  search- 
ing for  the  suspects  In  the  same  building 
area.  Officers  contend  they  identified  thpm- 
selves  and  that  Rodriguez  shot  at  them  when 
they  forced  entry.  He  has  been  charged  with 
aisault  with  Intent  to  miirder. 

Bayh's  letter  to  Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell  also 
said  he  had  received  complaints  'alleging 
wanton  shootings  by  pjlice  in  Brownsville. 
Pharr,  San  Antonio  and  naw  DaHa.s.  in  which 
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Mexican-Americans  have  been  Innocent  vic- 
tims." 

II  "wanton  shootings"  have  occurred  in 
Dallas,  the  orderly  processes  of  investiga- 
tions now  underway  will  reveal  it  Sen  Bayh 
could  have  followed  the  much  sounder  line 
of  Gus  Calderon.  president  of  the  Latin 
American  Action  Group,  who  has  handed 
the  FBI  and  local  police  complaints  on  four 
specific  cases.  None,  however,  involve  "wan- 
ton shootings." 

The  Mexican-American  community  In 
D&Uas  is  a  good  one  that  contributes  much 
to  the  life  of  the  city.  It  is  our  objective  for 
all  colors  to  live  and  work  together — not  to 
be  punched  afMirt  by  a  politician's  ill-advised 
shaft. 
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RARICK  ON  POWS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
testified  on  the  crucial  plight  of  our 
POW's. 

I  include  my  statement  in  the  Record  : 
Statement  by  John  R.  Rarick 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  Committee,  as 
author  of  H.  Con.  Res.  66  and  co-author  of 
H.  Con.  Res.  116.  I  urge  their  early  and 
unanimous  adoption — not  that  they  will  re- 
lieve the  situation  nor  free  any  of  our  cap- 
tive men,  but  as  a  public  gesture  of  our  de- 
termination to  see  that  they  are  not  forgotten 
Americans. 

We  hear  much  these  days  of  priorities — 
pollution,  cities,  and  poverty,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  along  with  national  defense  the 
number  one  priority  must  be  our  POW's  and 
whatever  efforts  are  necessary  to  regain  their 
freedom. 

The  American  people  can  do  anything  they 
want  to  if  they  have  leaders  who  will  lead. 
Men  who  have  repeatedly  gone  to  the  moon 
can  most  certainly  get  our  men  out  of  Com- 
munist POW  camps  in  North  Vietnam  or 
wherever  they  are  held — that  Is  if  they  want 
to  and  If  they  are  convinced  the  people  un- 
derstand this.  How  any  American  can  sleep 
with  an  untroubled  conscience  or  enjoy  his 
freedom  and  affluence  so  long  as  there  Is  one 
American  POW  mistreated  and  held  prisoner 
Is  Inconceivable. 

Our  past  POW  release  activities  have  ac- 
complished nothing.  We  need  to  change  our 
tactics. 

In  the  history  of  our  countrv'.  American 
men  have  fought  many  wars  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence of  battle,  many  fighting  men  have 
been  captured  and  held  prisoners  of  war.  But 
in  every  past  war  that  was  fought  for  freedom 
and  not  for  peace,  these  captured  fighting 
men  were  freed  or  released  on  orders  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  because  the  war  was 
either  won  or  the  men  were  rescued  by  mili- 
tary force  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  started 
with  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  mis- 
sion in  Korea  which,  becaii'^e  it  was  not 
ended,  continues  to  this  day. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  hats  been  accompanied 
by  another  first  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Never  before  have  we  Americans  had  to  sit 
back  and  watch  in  disgust  and  utter  disbelief 
as  the  wives,  children,  mothers,  sweethearts, 
and  loved  ones  are  urged.  If  not  forced,  to 
enter  into  International  negotiations  on  be- 
half of  their  sons,  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sweethearts  who  are  held  prisoners  of  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country 
have  so  much  public  opinion  and  interest 
been  unleashed  upon  such  a  dis^rrace  and 
travesty  against  the  American  people  when 
they  have  paid  for  and  still  enjoy  the  prestige 


of    being    the    world's   strongest    and   most 
jKiwerful  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  has  made  numerous 
overtures  of  conciliation  to  pacify  the  af- 
fected Americans,  but  otherwise  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  end  the  war  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  assure  the  release  and  recovery 
of  our  captured  fighting  men. 

Many  well-meaning  people  seeking  worth- 
while causes  have  accepted  the  prisoner-of- 
war  relief  leadership  because  of  the  vacuum 
existing  due  to  Inaction  by  our  own  elected 
leader.  In  fact,  the  present  resident  of  the 
White  House  seems  most  satisfied  to  have 
someone  else  carrying  the  ball,  thus  taking 
the  pressure  off  his  Inactive  leadership  and 
unproductive  policy. 

Foremost  In  such  people-moblllzatlon 
projects  is  the  program  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  write  to  Communist  dictators 
In  Russia.  North  Vietnam,  and  even  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  Nations,  appealing  In  a 
courteous,  nonpolltlcal  manner  for  humane 
treatment  of  our  captured  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  Frequently,  from  the  American 
friends  of  Hanoi,  as  reported  In  the  media, 
these  activists  even  take  strength  In  the 
thought  that  the  Communist  prison-keepers 
might  be  making  some  slight  concession  as 
a  result  of  the  outpouring  of  deep  sympathy 
and  compassion  by  Americans  over  their  fel- 
low countrymen  who  suffer  In  stinking  Red 
prisons. 

But  the  great  weight  of  the  e\idence  Is 
that  the  tons  of  letters  and  tremendous  ac- 
tivity by  concerned  Americans  c-an  never  ac- 
complish anything  because  Americans  do  not 
understand  the  thinking  of  Communists  and 
they  refuse  to  understand  Communist  goals. 

Any  understanding  of  the  Oriental  per- 
sonality should  convince  our  fellow  country- 
men that  to  the  Oriental,  weakness  Is  to  be 
treated  only  with  contempt  and  scorn.  There- 
fore, at  most,  the  Communist  dictators  who 
have  already  been  assured  that  our  military 
does  not  seek  an  end  to  the  wax  In  conven- 
tional methods  can  but  consider  the  millions 
of  letters  and  direct  appeals  from  our  well- 
meaning  citizens  as  a  sign  of  national  weak- 
ness— a  loss  of  control  by  those  In  positions 
of  authority  In  our  country.  As  such,  contrary 
to  accounts  In  the  news  media,  we  but  en- 
courage the  government  of  North  Vietnam  to 
forever  delay  any  formal  peace  tilks.  We  but 
reassure  Hanoi  that  our  Nation  Is  now  weak, 
divided,  and  leaderless.  All  that  remains  Is  to 
wait  for  the  masses  to  demand  that  the  weak 
leaders  remove  all  U.S.  troops  and  support. 
Then  the  Communist  goals  are  satisfied. 

In  World  War  II,  who  would  ever  have 
thought  of  writing  or  p>etltloning  Adolf  Hit- 
ler or  Emperor  Hlrohlto  for  the  humane 
treatment  or  release  of  American  POW's? 

History  is  replete  that  a  nation  which  does 
not  win  Its  wars  loses  Its  captured  fighting 
men— all  the  proposed  peace  talks,  well-in- 
tentioned correspondence  and  POW  publicity 
programs  notwithstanding.  We  are  reaching 
our  people  but  not  the  enemy. 

The  men  held  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam, 
estimated  as  high  as  1.600,  are  Americans 
who  have  risked  their  lives  while  we  have  en- 
Joyed  peace  and  prospered.  These  are  men 
who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  for  a  progressive 
nation  that  now  appears  to  be  unwilling  to 
risk  anything  In  order  to  regain  for  them 
their  freedom  If  we  as  a  people  will  not  fight 
for  them  and  make  the  POW  issue  one  of  the 
top  priorities  In  our  national  go.^ls  we  are  un- 
deserving of  the  freedom  we  so  take  for 
granted.  If  we  ever  do  regain  our  POW's,  It 
will  only  be  after  they  have  suffered  the 
deadly  rot  of  mind.  body,  and  soul — that  in- 
deecrlb.ible  diseased  condition  of  a  living 
death  known  only  by  saddened  and  broken 
men  who  have  experienced  being  abandoned 
by  their  country. 

As  a  former  prisoner  of  war  In  Europe.  I 
know  all  too  well  the  desolate  feeling  of 
loneliness  in  Imprisonment.  However,  those 
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of  us  held  prisoner  In  Europe  never  experi- 
enced total  despair.  We  were  confident  that 
our  countrymen  at  home  supported  us  100 
percent;  that  we  were  not  forgotten  and  that 
the  leaders  of  our  Government  would  never 
rest  until  we  were  freed  and  restored  to  our 
homeland.  We  knew  that  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  had  Americans 
ever  been  deserted  by  their  country. 

We  could  hear  the  sounds  of  military  ac- 
tion from  our  troops,  the  distant  rumblings 
of  artillery,  the  frequent  bombing  of  the 
enemy  In  his  base  of  operations,  and  we 
knew  America  had  the  will  and  the  positive 
leadership  to  win.  But  most  of  all  our  mo- 
rale was  bolstered  with  the  confidence  that 
we  would  never  be  abandoned  or  deserted 
by  our  country.  As  prisoners  of  war  in 
Europe,  we  were  always  heartened  and  re- 
assured by  the  knowledge  that  freedom  was 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

Life  In  a  prison  camp  In  Germany  was  not 
pleasant — no  man  takes  pleasure  at  the  loss 
of  his  freedom — but  as  prisoners  we  were 
at  least  treated  within  the  minimum  stand- 
ards— with  Isolated  exceptions — prescribed  by 
the  Geneva  Convention.  Further,  we  were 
captives  of  a  nation  which  had  not  made  It 
their  national  policy  to  mistreat  prisoners 
of  war. 

How  much  more  dismal  and  grim  the  con- 
dition of  our  men  held  captive  in  North 
Vietnam.  Korea,  and  China.  They  can  de- 
tect no  evidence  of  Impending  rescue.  Their 
only  contact  with  the  outside  world  Is 
through  enemy  propaganda.  And  in  that 
propaganda  they  hear  and  see  films  of  lead- 
ers of  their  own  country,  supporting  the 
position  of  the  enemy  and  referring  to  their 
activities  as  war  crimes. 

Some  of  our  well-meaning  citizens  feel 
that  we  must  mobilize  world  public  opinion 
In  support  of  our  captured  men.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  Influencing  world  public 
opinion.  I'm  concerned  about  what  we  Ameri- 
cans think  of  each  other — especially  what  our 
POW's  think  of  us. 

Well-meaning  words,  phrases,  and  plati- 
tudes Just  won't  get  It.  If  they  would,  the 
peace  talks  and  negotiations  would  have  al- 
ready accomplished  some  relief  or  freedom 
for  our  POW's. 

There  Is  but  one  person  In  our  entire  gov- 
ernment who  holds  the  authority  as  well 
as  the  responsibility  for  regaining  the  free- 
dom of  our  captured  prisoners  of  war.  He 
Is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  under  whose  orders 
these  military  men  went  Into  battle,  were 
engaged  when  captured,  and  under  whose  or- 
ders they  remain  as  prisoners. 

It  Is  the  President  of  these  United  States 
and  not  the  head  of  North  Vietnam  who 
should  be  receiving  the  petitions,  wires,  and 
letters.  Even  If  he  did  not  see  them,  the 
aides  would  know  the  volume  of  the  public 
outpouring — which  Is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  Red  dictators. 

If  the  American  people  want  to  regain  our 
prisoners  of  war,  they  would  have  far  greater 
effect  and  success  if  they  woiild  direct  their 
appeals  not  to  the  unresponsive  Communist 
dictators,  but  to  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  all  U.S.  military  forces. 
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cemlng  the  draft.  The  first  was  broad- 
cast on  March  16  and  17  and  the  second 
was  broadcast  on  March  17  and  18.  The 

editorials  follow: 

Concerning  the  Draft 

No  one  loves  the  draft.  Too  often.  It  Is  un- 
just. Inequitable  and  places  too  great  a  bur- 
den on  the  poor  and  the  uneducated. 

There  are  proposals  to  change  all  that. 
Many  lawmakers  on  Capitol  HLU  want  to 
abolish  the  draft  entirely  not  only  becaiise 
of  the  inequities  but  aa  a  means  to  end  a 
President's  ability  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  dangerous  and  costly  foreign  en- 
tanglements. 

WRC-TV  opposes  abolishing  the  draft,  not 
because  we  believe  the  President  should  have 
a  free  hand,  but  because  It  would  leave  the 
nation  without  the  machinery  and  hence  the 
ability  to  defend  itself  In  the  event  of  a  real 
and  present  danger  to  Its  security. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  all  volunteer  military 
force  with  draft  calls  at  zero  level. 

WBC-TV  Is  opposed  to  an  all  volunteer 
military  force.  The  cost  would  be  enormous, 
but  more  Important  such  a  force  would  be 
made  up  of  underquallfled  candidates  with- 
out the  necessary  leavening  of  men  from 
civilian  life  who  are  brought  Into  the  service 
temporarily  via  the  draft. 

A  large  highly  paid,  all  volunteer  force 
bordering  on  the  mercenary  and  led  by  an 
officer  caste  could  be  a  menace  to  the  general 
welfare.  This  nation  has  never  had  that  type 
of  military  establishment  and  never  should 
have.  The  best  reason  we  can  think  of  is  the 
military  dictatorships  that  abound  In  the 
world  today. 

There  Is  a  viable  alternative  to  the  present 
draft  system. 

We  win  discuss  It  tomorrow. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WTTH  THE  DRAFT 


Concerning  the  Draft 

In  an  editorial  yesterday  WRC-TV  opposed 
an  end  to  the  draft  and  the  concept  of  an  all 
volunteer  military  force.  There  Is  an  alter- 
native which  WRC-TV  supports  In  even 
stronger  form  than  Its  sponsors  have  pro- 
posed. 

Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham  of  New 
York  and  others  have  offered  legislation  to 
set  up  a  limited  National  Service  system  to 
replace  the  present  draft  law.  It  would  offer 
young  men  a  choice  of  going  into  the  mili- 
tary, or  selecting  a  program  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  Vista  or  a  special  civilian  serv- 
ice focusing  on  Inner  city  problems  or  con- 
servation. 

If  he  did  not  choose  one  of  those  he  could 
take  his  chance  with  the  present  draft 
lottery.  Under  the  Bingham  proposal  the 
conscientious  objector  status  would  be  abol- 
ished thus  ending  one  of  the  thorniest  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  government. 

WRC-TV  suggests  that  the  National  Serv- 
ice Act  be  extended  to  cover  women  as  well 
as  men.  In  addition,  everyone  who  wants  to 
serve  his  country  either  in  a  military  or 
civilian  capacity  be  given  that  opportunity. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  to  up- 
grade the  level  of  life  In  this  nation. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  and  ex- 
tend the  Bingham  prop>osal  quickly.  Some 
way  must  be  found  to  change  the  attitude 
of — how  can  you  escape  your  duty  to  how 
can  you  best  serve  your  country. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM        ^an  juans  450th  anntversary 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  recent  editorials  broadcast  here  In 
Washington  by  WRC-TV,  channel  4,  con- 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  resolution 
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commemorating  the  450th  anniversary 
of  San  Juan,  PJl.  This  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant event  as  the  capital  of  Puerto  Rico, 
founded  in  1521,  is  the  oldest  city  of  the 
United  States. 

Long  the  vacation  mecca  of  millions 
of  American  tourists  from  the  mainland, 
San  Juan  has  a  rich  historical  and  cul- 
tural heritage.  This  lovely  city  also  plays 
an  important  and  unique  role  in  Inter- 
American  affairs  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  together. 

Gateway  to  "La  Isla  Verde,"  San  Juan 
maintains  a  very  special  relationship 
with  the  American  republics.  The  San 
Juan  metropolitan  area  reflects  to  a 
great  extent  and  is  symbolic  of  the  whole 
range  of  social  and  economic  problems  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  Latin  America.  While  it 
is  confronted  with  many  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  our  urban  areas — chousing, 
education,  employment,  community  de- 
velopment, and  health — great  progress 
has  already  been  made  and  the  ofiQcials 
of  San  Juan  and  Puerto  Rico  are  on  the 
road  to  taking  meaningful  and  effective 
action  to  cope  with  these  urban  diffi- 
culties. 

The  resting  place  of  the  great  Span- 
ish conquistador  and  discoverer  of  Puerto 
Rico — Ponce  de  Leon — and  the  site  of 
the  world-renown  Casals  Festival,  San 
Juan  can  take  Justifiable  pride  in  its  four 
and  a  half  centuries  of  existence.  I  am 
pleased  to  honor  the  capital  of  my  home- 
land and  to  join  in  saluting  this  great 
city  on  its  anniversary. 

I  insert  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of  my  resolution  and 
urge  our  colleagues  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  San  Juan: 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Juan,  capital  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  com- 
memorates this  year  the  460th  anniversary 
of  Its  founding  on  the  same  site  where  It 
Is  presently  located; 

Whereas  Its  founding  In  the  year  1521 
makes  It  the  oldest  city  In  the  United  States; 

Whereas  our  fellow  citizens  In  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
generally,  feel  Justly  proud  of  the  rich 
historical  and  cultural  heritage  contributed 
by  the  city  of  San  Juan  to  the  gigantic 
melting  pot  of  different  races,  peoples  and 
customs  that  comprise  our  great  American 
nations;   and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  San  Juan,  headed 
by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Hon.  Luis  A. 
Ferre.  and  the  city  mayor,  Hon.  Carlos 
Romero  Barcelo,  jubilantly  celebrate  the 
historical  date:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  congratulates  the  citi- 
zens of  the  municipality  of  San  ''uan.  and 
Joins  them  in  the  Joyful  celebration  of  their 
450th  anniversary. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  PROC- 
LAMATION OP  INDEPENDENCE  OF 
THE  BYELORUSSIAN  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  you 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  today 
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in  observance  of  Byelorussian  Independ- 
ence Day  and  in  tribute  to  the  courage, 
fidelity,  and  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  representative  democracy  manifested 
by  the  long  struggle  and  pioneering  ef- 
forts of  the  Byelorussian  people. 

The  Byelorussians'  Interest  in  their  na- 
tional culture  and  their  historic  mani- 
festation and  action  In  seeking  release 
from  political  servitude  during  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries  evolved  into  the 
proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  on 
March  25,  1918.  It  is  the  53d  anniversary 
of  this  historic  event  that  is  being  com- 
memorated today. 

As  a  nation  comprised  of  people  of  all 
nations,  many  of  whom  are  descendants 
of,  or  have  personally  experienced  op- 
pression and  tyranny  in  foreign  lands, 
our  United  States  of  America  is  deeply 
sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the  Byelo- 
russians. At  the  very  threshold  of  our 
shores  stands  a  great  lady  known  to  all 
as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  or  the  "Mother 
of  Exiles"  whose  torch  of  imprisoned 
lightning  flames  in  silent  testimony  to 
the  principles  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded — for  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Our  Constitution 
is  the  cornerstone  and  "Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar" upcai  which  our  Government  and 
our  individual  freedoms  and  liberties  are 
predicated  and  preserved. 

These  two  historic  national  treasurers 
are  tangible  evidence  of  the  culmination 
of  the  peoples  of  many  nations'  long  and 
bitter  hardships  and  struggles  for  free- 
dom and  Independence.  May  they  con- 
tinue to  serve  to  encourage  and  provide 
renewed  hope  to  the  Byelorussians  and 
all  peoples  of  oppressed  and  captive  na- 
tions in  their  pursuit  of  freedom  and 
happiness. 

We  applaud  the  ByeloriLsslans'  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  in  continuing  to  seek 
educational  and  cultural  enrichment, 
maintain  the  dignity  of  man,  restore 
their  individual  national  recognition 
among  ail  countries  and  achieve  their 
independence. 

As  we  all  know,  the  independence  of 
the  Byelonisslan  EJemocratic  Republic 
and  their  approximately  8  million  people, 
was  shortlived.  History  reveals  that 
Byelorussia  was  divided  in  1921  when  the 
Treaty  of  Riga  ended  the  war  between 
Poland  and  Bolshevik  Russia.  At  that 
time  two-thirds  of  Byelorussia  with  a 
population  of  approximately  5  million 
was  placed  under  Soviet  control. 

The  Byelonisslan  people  have  been 
strongly  supported  and  their  cause  for 
equality  and  Justice  kept  alive  and  vi- 
brant by  many  Americans.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  particularly  commend  on 
the  pages  of  this  congressional  journal 
of  history  the  great  contribution  that  the 
Byelorussian-American  Association  has 
made  to  this  noble  effort  over  these  many 
years.  In  today's  anniversary  observance 
of  the  Independence  Day  of  Byelorussia. 
I  am  Indeed  proud  and  honored  to  join 
v.ith  President  Walter  Stankievich  of  the 
National  Chapter  of  the  Byeloru=5sian- 
American  Association,  who  is  a  distin- 
guished resident  of  my  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  and  an  of  the  membeis  of 
the  association  in  renewing  our  devotion 
to  the  heritage  of  our  national  resolve 
and  deep  desire  that  the  courageous  peo- 
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pie  of  Byelorussia  may  soon  achieve  their 
national  goal  and  share  the  Just  and 
rightful  endowment  of  our  free  world 
which  they  so  richly  deserve. 


March  25,  1971 


WE  ARE  STILL  SCARED 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  are  concerned  people  when  it 
comes  to  their  Government.  Mississip- 
pians  share  this  concern  and  cherish 
it  as  one  of  the  prime  duties  of  their 
citizenship. 

I  recently  saw  one  of  the  most  cogent 
and  illuminating  expressions  of  this  con- 
cern in  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Sam  W.  War- 
ren in  the  Northside  Sun,  March  18, 1971, 
published  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  the  House: 

We  Are  Still  Scared 

We're  still  scared. 

Several  years  ago  we  summed  up  our  views 
on  the  condition  ol  ilils  country  In  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "We're  Scared."  And  we're  still 
scared. 

Nixon  now  has  joined  his  predecessors  In 
taking  the  easy  way  out:  deficit  spending. 
With  a  nation  of  spoiled  people,  where  every- 
one must  live  on  a  scale  that  only  a  small 
per  centage  earn,  It  is  hard  to  get  reelected 
by  sticking  to  good  economics.  Nixon  made 
strides  In  this  direction  before  copping  out 
in  the  Interest  of  keeping  the  people  happy 
with  financial  policies  this  country  can  111 
afford. 

If  the  federal  government  still  has  to  puz- 
zle over  the  Inflation  spiral  they're  bigger 
Idiots  even  than  they  seem. 

Base  an  upward  spiral  on  a  programmed 
Increase  in  minimum  wage  (which  a  grade 
school  economist  can  see  will  Increase  all 
wages  above  It  and  the  price  of  all  products 
Involved.)  Add  to  this  a  Social  Security  De- 
duction (matched  by  employees)  which  now 
represents  6.8%  of  the  income  of  a  man 
making  $7,800  per  year. 

(The  true  way  to  figure  this  is  that  he  is 
making  $8,360  and  that  the  per  centage  for 
Social  Security  Is  10.9  of  the  $8,260  as  his 
employer  must  match — in  his  name — all  that 
Is  deducted.) 

None  of  these  above  drains  produce  a  prod- 
uct. 

Then  throw  a  budget  deficit  into  the  pic- 
ture. Any  time  an  economy  spends  more 
than  It  is  producing,  it  will  bring  about  a 
scarcity  and  therefore  higher  prices. 

Put  this  all  together.  Add  a  postaee  In- 
crease: 33Vi%  on  first  class;  a  doubling  of 
Second  Class  (newspapers  and  magazines) 
spread  over  five  years;  and  approximately 
30%  on  Third  Class  (also  spread  over  five 
years). 

Private  enterprise  couldn't  make  it  In  Rail- 
roads. (Partially  due  to  the  generou.s  federal 
subsidizing  of  Its  competitors  )  So  a  govern- 
ment agency  is  set  up  to  operate  tho-e  rail- 
roads In  trouble. 

A  government  agency.  Great ! 

The  government  agency  Post  Office 
couldn't  make  it  thanks  to  being  operated 
as  are  most  government  agencies,  so  a  non- 
government type  postal  cirpcratlon  is  set  up 
to  get  It  on  Its  feet. 

Its  first  move?  Just  like  ♦he  federal  boys 
operate.  They  can't  make  it  on  the  present 
Income,  so  raise  prices.  More  efficiency?  Com- 
petition for  Jobs?  Nope.  Just  raise  prices  and 


continue  to  drag  along  on  the  present  inef- 
ficient system. 

Welfare  folks  in  a  New  England  state  have 
sued  the  'system*  for  the  right  to  get  divorces 
without  paying  the  usual  costs.  Say  they 
can't  afford  it.  In  the  old  days,  welfare  folks 
were  said  to  be  on  "relief"  which  had  a 
temporary  ring.  They  would  have  borrowed 
the  money  or  gotten  divorced  on  credit,  ex- 
pecting some  day  to  be  In  better  shape.  To- 
day, they  figure  welfare  as  a  way  of  life,  for- 
ever and  forever. 

If  welfare  payments  do  not  meet  the  stan- 
dard of  living  they  desire,  they  protest  and 
demonstrate. 

The  only  economically  sound  reason  for 
wages  to  increase  is  that  of  scarcity  of  la- 
bor. Artificial  increases  simply  bring  a  wave 
of  higher  prices  which  offset  the  worker's 
increase.  When  minimum  wages  were  applied 
to  a  wider  scope  of  businesses  a  few  years 
ago,  businessmen  pointed  out  that  it  would 
-nake  many  marginal  workers  lose  their  Jobs 
These  are  some  of  the  ones  today  drawing 
welfare  to  the  point  of  putting  some  states 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  harried  pace  of  these  pressures  to  make 
ends  meet,  produce  more  working  wives, 
more  time  spent  In  business  pursuits  and 
less  time  to  communicate  with  children.  This 
Is  meeting  head  on  with  a  greater  need  for 
such  communication. 

The  younger  generation — many  of  its  mem- 
bers at  least — already  has  adopted  new  life 
styles.  Their  elders  have  more  problems  of 
communication  than  previously,  and  less 
time  to  devote  to  It. 

Militants  speak  of  a  revolution.  Conserva- 
tives have  stopped  saying  they  prefer  the 
status  quo.  Some  liberals  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  have  brought  about  the 
changes  they  sought  to  the  limit  of  possi- 
bilities (we  liope.) 

The  direction  in  which  we  are  headed  are 
not  Ukelv  to  succeed. 


TRANSPORTATION:    A  FAILURE  OP 
MIND 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  occa- 
sions which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent,  I  sometimes  view  this 
Goverrunent's  approach  to  a  balanced, 
integrated  national  transportation  sys- 
tem as  being  very  much  like  a  balloon 
filled  with  hot  air  and  let  loose  to  travel 
wildly  and  dramatically  and  finally  land 
spent — never  having  gone  anywhere  at 
aU. 

We  are  at  the  edge  of  technological 
sophistication  with  exotic  devices  called 
tracked  air  cushions,  linear  induction, 
monorails,  STOL,  'VTOL,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

Yet,  the  truth  is— very  little  evidence 
is  available  which  indicates  these  various 
modes  of  transportation  are  being  looked 
at  on  a  national  basis  with  the  same 
pair  of  governmental  eyes. 

We  are  rushing  ahead  pellmell  with 
technology. 

But  without  a  plan. 

A  modem-day  philosopher  has  put 
thoughts  along  these  lines  together  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Although  I  cannot  totally  agree  with 
Lewis  Mumford,  I  do  think  he  nails  the 
problem:  we  need  to  consider  the  ma- 
chines a  servant  of  man — an  admitted 
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reversal  of  present  status — and  look 
toward  transportation  systems  which 
will  comfort  mankind  as  well  as  move 
him  across  space.  I,  therefore,  ask  you 
to  read  the  following  article: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1971  ] 

TRANSPoaxATioN :   "A  Pailuke  of  Mind" 
(By  Lewis  Mumford) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Many  people  who  are 
willing  to  concede  that  the  railroad  must  be 
brought  back  to  life  are  chiefly  thinking  of 
bringing  this  about  on  the  very  lerms  that 
have  robbed  us  of  a  balanced  transportation 
network — tiiat  Is,  by  treating  speed  as  the 
only  Important  factor,  forgetting  reliability, 
comfort  and  safecy,  and  seeking  some  me- 
chanical dodge  for  increasing  the  speed  and 
auiomatlon  of  surface  vehicles. 

My  desk  is  littered  with  such  technocratic 
fantasies,  hopefully  offered  as  "so!ul;ons." 
They  range  from  old-fashioned  monorails 
and  Jet-propelled  hovercraft  (now  extinct)  co 
a  more  scientific  mode  of  propulsion  at  2,000 
miles  an  hour,  from  completely  aut,-mated 
highway  travel  in  private  cars  to  automated 
vehicles  a  Oovernmenc  department  is  now 
toying  with  for   'facilitating"  urban  truffle. 

What  is  the  function  of  trauspormiion? 
What  place  does  locomotion  occupy  in  the 
whole  spectrum  of  haman  needs?  Perhaps 
the  first  step  In  developing  an  adequate 
transportation  policy  would  be  to  clear  our 
minds  of  technocratic  cant.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  transportation  is  the  chief  end  of 
life  should  be  put  in  orbit  at  a  safe  lunar 
distance  from  the  earth. 

The  prime  purpose  of  {>assenger  transpor- 
tation is  not  to  increase  the  amount  of 
physical  movement  but  to  increase  the  pos- 
sibilities for  huma!)  afsoclatlon,  cooperation, 
personal  Intercourse,  and  choice. 

A  balanced  transportation  system,  accord- 
ingly, calls  for  a  balance  of  resources  and 
facilities  and  opportunities  In  eve-i-y  other 
part  of  the  economy.  Neither  speed  n  r  mass 
demand  offers  a  criterion  of  social  etiiciency 
Hence  such  limUed  technocratic  proposals  as 
that  for  high-speed  trains  between  already 
overcrowded  and  overextended  urban  centers 
would  only  add  to  the  present  lack  of  func- 
tional  balance  and  purposeful  organization 
viewed  in  terms  of  human  need.  Variety  of 
cljolces.  facilities  and  destinations,  not  speed 
alone,  is  the  murk  of  an  organic  transporta- 
tion system.  And.  incidentally,  this  is  an  Im- 
prrtani  factor  of  safety  when  any  part  of 
the  system  breaks  down.  Even  confirmed  air 
travelers  appreciate  the  railroad  in  foul 
weather. 

If  we  took  human  needs  seriously  in  re- 
casting the  whole  transportation  system,  we 
should  begin  with  the  human  body  and  make 
the  fullest  use  of  pedestrian  movement,  not 
only  for  health  but  for  efficiency  In  moving 
large  crowds  over  short  distances.  The  cur- 
rent Introduction  of  rti<^plng  malls,  free 
from  wheeled  traffic.  Is  both  a  far  simpler 
and  far  better  technical  solution  than  the 
many  costly  proposals  for  Introducing  mov- 
ing sidewalks  or  other  rigidly  automated 
modes  of  locomotion.  At  every  stage  we 
should  provide  for  the  right  type  of  locomo- 
tion, at  the  right  speed,  within  the  right 
radius,  to  meet  human  needs.  Neither  maxi- 
mum speed  nor  maximum  traffic  nor  maxi- 
mum distance  has  by  Itself  any  human  sig- 
nificance. 

With  the  over-exploltatlon  of  the  motor 
car  comes  an  Increased  demand  for  engi- 
neering equipment,  to  roll  ever  wider  carpets 
of  concrete  over  the  bulldozed  landscape  and 
to  endow  the  petroleum  magnates  of  Texas. 
Venezuela  and  ArabU  with  fabulous  capaci- 
ties for  personal  luxury  and  political  corrup- 
tion. PinaUy,  the  piupoae  of  thU  syitem, 
abetted  by  similar  concentration  on  planes 
&nd  rockets,  is  to  keep  an  Increasing  volume 
°i  motorists  and  toxxrlsta  In  motion,  at  the 
highest  possible  speed,  In  a  sufficiently  com- 
atose state  not  to  mind  the  fact  that  their 
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distant  destination  has  become  the  exact 
counteri>art  of  the  very  place  they  have  left. 
The  end  product  everywhere  Is  envlron- 
menUU  desolation. 

If  this  Is  the  best  our  technological  clvUl- 
zaUon  can  do  to  satisfy  genuine  human 
needs  and  nurture  man's  further  develop- 
ment. It's  plainly  time  to  close  up  shop.  If 
Indeed  we  go  farther  and  faster  along  this 
route,  there  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  shop  will  close  up  without  our  help. 
Behind  our  power  blackouts,  our  polluted 
environments,  our  transportation  break- 
downs, our  nuclear  threats,  is  a  failure  of 
mind.  Technocratic  anesthesia  has  put  us 
to  sleep.  Results  that  were  predictable — and 
predicted ! — ^half  a  century  ago  without  awak- 
ening any  response  stUl  find  us  unready  to 
cope  with  them — or  even  to  admit  their 
existence. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BIRTH  OF  PRINCE  JONAH  KUHIO 
KAL.ANIANAOLE 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  who 
worked  in  this  very  Chamber  as  a  non- 
voting delegate  from  Hawaii  from  1902 
until  his  death  in  1922.  Few  here  today 
will  remember  him,  but  all  Hawaii  to- 
morrow celebrates  the  100th  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  Prince  Jonah  Kuhlo  Kalani- 
anaole,  bom  on  March  26,  1871,  was  a 
true  prince  and  hero  for  Hawaii  and  her 
native  people.  Each  year  on  March  26 
Hawaii  celebrates  his  birth  with  a  State 
holiday,  but  this  year's  observance  will 
be  the  most  historic  of  all. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  had  the  mon- 
archy in  Hawaii  prevailed.  Prince  Kuhlo 
would  have  become  king  one  day.  He  was 
the  only  prince  of  royal  blood  who  ever 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Prince  Kuhio  was  bom  on  the  Island 
of  Kauai  as  the  second  son  of  the  High 
Chief,  Kahalepoull  Piikoi,  and  Princess 
Kinoiki  Kekaulike.  He  became  "hanai " 
or  an  adopted  son  of  his  aimt.  Queen 
Kapiolani  and  King  Kalakaua.  Later, 
Princess  Ldlluokalanl,  King  Kalakaua's 
sister,  named  him  heir  to  the  throne. 

In  the  early  days  following  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  there  was  much  bit- 
terness among  the  native  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple. Two  years  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  Prince  Kuhio  participated 
in  an  uprising  to  reinstate  the  Queen. 
For  his  part  in  this  revolution  he  was 
sent  to  prisMi  for  1  year. 

Prince  Kuhio  wtis  reluctant  to  become 
a  delegate  to  Congress  for  he  did  not 
want  to  be  so  far  removed  from  his  peo- 
ple. But  he  became  convinced  that  this 
was  the  way  that  he  could  do  the  most 
to  protect  his  people,  their  way  of  life, 
their  land,  and  their  heritage.  And  so 
he  served  with  dedication  and  deep  com- 
mitment for  nearly  20  years.  He  was  a 
great  orator,  beloved  and  respected  by  his 
people  and  became  the  architect  of  laws 
which  have  contributed  to  Hawaii's 
growth  and  development  into  statehood. 

The  most  remarkable  achievement 
which  was  Prince  Kuhio's  Was  his  con- 
version of  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  em- 
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brace  the  concepts  and  ideals  of  Amer- 
ica despite  their  personal  pride  and  de- 
votion to  their  queen  whose  reign  had 
been  ended  by  outside  intervention. 

Prince  Kuhio  knew  deeply  the  grave 
injusUce  suffered  by  his  pe<HJle  and  he 
worked  long  and  effectively  to  help  re- 
store and  rehabilitate  them.  He  was  a 
man  with  a  dual  mission,  both  of  which 
he  saw  accomplished  before  his  death. 
One,  the  greater  Americanization  of  Ha- 
waii and,  two,  the  greater  protection  of 
the  land  and  rights  of  his  people. 

When  Hawaii  was  annexed  the  Crown 
lands  became  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  best  lands  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  sugar  and  pine- 
apple companies.  Little  was  left  to  the 
native  Hawaiian.  Prince  Kuhio  knew  that 
the  very  survival  of  his  race  depended  on 
what  he  could  do  to  provide  necessary 
lands  for  homesites  and  for  cultivation. 
He  originated  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission Act  which  became  law  in  1921 
and  which  is  still  regarded  by  aU  native 
Hawaiians  today  as  their  congressional 
bill  of  rights. 

We,  of  Hawaii,  are  proud  of  Prince  Ku- 
hio. of  his  many  accomplishments,  and 
of  his  life  which  he  gave  so  unselfishly  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people.  In  this  spirit 
we  all  celebrate  his  lOOth  birthday 
anniversary. 


JOHN  C.  SEVERING 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Clarence  Petersen,  television  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  recently  profiled 
ABC  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Chicago's  WLS-TV,  John  C.  Severino. 
I  thought  that  my  colleagues  might  be 
interested  in  what  a  member  of  the 
working  press  has  to  say  about  the  goals, 
ambitions,  and  frustrations  of  a  modem 
television  station  executive. 
The  profile  follows: 

John  C.  SEvEEiNn 

At  the  age  of  34,  John  C.  Severino.  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  WLS-TV, 
is  the  youngest  TV  station  manager  in  Chi- 
cago and  one  of  the  youngest  In  any  major 
city.  But  far  from  being  Intimidated  by  the 
responsibility,  he  calls  it  a  "super  job" 

Severino  became  manager  of  the  ABC- 
owned  station  a  year  ago,  taking  his  seat 
behind  the  big  seml-clrcular  desk  that  dom- 
inates his  loth  floor  corner  office  in  the  State- 
Lake  building,  and  It  was  a  fairly  super  lob 
even  then. 

The  network,  once  known  for  its  intermi- 
nable copies  of  77  Sunset  Strip,  each  with  an 
Interchangeable  cast  of  bland -faced  beach - 
boys,  and  for  Its  breathtaking  Rhuffles  of  ex- 
ecutive personmel,  had  begun  some  healthy 
experimentation  with  new  programming 
Ideas  that  were  proving  successful,  often  as 
not.  In  the  Important  70  markets  where 
most  of  the  nation's  population  and  money 
are  concentrated. 

WLS-TV,  once  termed  by  Variety  as  "Chi- 
cago's back  of  the  yards  television  station," 
no  longer  protested  the  characterization,  pre- 
ferring Instead  to  rejoice  In  the  contrast  with 
the  station's  new  Image. 

Richard  A.  O'Lcary  was  the  general  man- 
ager who  turned  WLS-TV  around,  making 
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It  the  talk  of  the  town  largely  thru  his  suc- 
cess In  assembling  and  promoting  the  sta- 
tion's Eyewitness  News  team  ol  Pahey  Plynn, 
Joel  IJaly,  BUI  Frlnk  and  John  Ck>leman.  Not 
only  did  Eyewitness  News  :;onfront  NBC's 
Floyd  Kalber  with  his  first  serious  challenge 
In  10  years,  but  It  was  the  first  channel  7 
newscast  in  a  decade  to  have  any  success 
at  all. 

Having  thus  put  WLS-TV  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing. O'Leary  last  March  went  on  to  his  Just 
reward,  the  presidency  of  ABC's  owned  sta- 
tions division,  and  Severlno  was  brought  in 
from  Detroit  to  succeed  him. 

It  was  Severlno's  fourth  promotion  In  four 
years  and  his  third  Job  with  ABC  In  Chicago. 
He  started  here  as  an  account  executive  In 
March,  1966.  moved  to  New  York  15  months 
later  as  an  account  executive  for  the  network 
there,  returned  to  Chicago  seven  months  later 
as  sales  manager  for  WLS-TV.  and  18  months 
after  that  became  general  sales  manager  of 
WXYZ,  the  ABC-owned  station  In  Detroit. 
He  was  there  Just  eight  months  before  he 
was  sent  back  to  Chicago  to  take  over 
WLS-TV. 

Now  that  his  elder  son,  Mark,  who  will  be 
7  next  month.  Is  in  school  and  his  younger 
son,  David,  nearly  5,  will  soon  begin,  Severlno 
hopes  to  stay  In  Chicago  a  bit  longer  than 
has  been  his  habit.  His  wife.  Sally,  whom  he 
married  when  both  were  graduate  students 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut  10  years 
ago,  wouldn't  mind  staying  awhile  either. 
Settled  in  Deerfield  now,  they  sold  their  last 
house  In  Detroit  only  two  weeks  ago. 

And  besides,  Severlno  has  that  "super  Job." 

It  starts  at  7  a.m.  in  the  bathroom  at  home, 
where  Severlno  watches  himself  shave  with 
one  eye  and  watches  Kennedy  &  Co.  on  a 
small  TV  set  with  the  other.  It  continues  at 
breakfast,  where  another  of  the  family's  seven 
sets  Is  aglow,  and  It  continues  in  his  car  as 
he  drives  into  the  Loop,  with  an  audio  re- 
ceiver bringing  in  Channel  7  aa  If  It  were 
radio. 

He  arrives  in  his  office,  where  four  TV  sets 
monitor  channels  2.  6  a  3d  9  (In  black  and 
white)  and  channel  7  {in  color).  For  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  is  either  on  the  phone  or  at  a 
meeting.  He  takes  about  75  calls  a  day,  he 
says.  There  are  not  quite  so  many  meetings: 
usually  three  major  meetings  with  heads  of 
the  programming,  news,  sales,  business,  legal 
and  advertising  and  promotion  departments. 
and  perhaps  50  of  what  he  calls  "mini-meet- 
ings," which  may  last  only  a  few  minutes 
and  consist  of  nothing  more  than  someone 
sticking  his  head  in  the  door  to  ask,  "Hey. 
Sev.  what  about  this?" 

On  the  desk  are  pertinent  clippings  from 
newspapers  and  trade  Journals  and  a  sam- 
pling of  the  mail.  Including  complaints.  He 
does  not  see  all  the  complaints,  but  he  likes 
to  know  what  viewers  are  angry  about.  His 
most  memorable  letter  contained  two  small 
strips  of  metal  and  plastic.  The  viewer  said 
they  were  the  components  necessary  to  tune 
in  channel  7  on  his  television  set  and  be 
wouldn't  be  needing  them  any  more. 

"I  took  them  down  to  engineering."  recalls 
Severlno.  "and,  by  God,  that's  exactly  what 
they  were!" 

He  rarely  loaves  his  deek  until  6:30,  at 
the  close  of  the  6  o'clock  edition  of  Eye- 
wltneee  News.  "Usually  there  are  a  bunch 
of  us  in  here  watching  it,"  he  says,  "and 
criticizing  everything  from  the  color  of  the 
blazers  to  the  operation  of  the  weather  map." 

Severlno's  bunch  does  not,  he  says,  mess 
with  the  content  of  the  news.  But  the  Eye- 
witness Newscasts  at  5.  6  and  10  p.  m.  are 
channel  7'8  hottest  property  and  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  ABC-owned 
stations  m  New  York.  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  liOs  Angeles  too.  Best,  that  Is,  depending 
on  your  point  of  view. 

The  Informality  of  the  newscasts  has  been 
widely  and  seriously  criticized  as  a  plot  to 
beguile  the  viewers  with  fun  at  the  expense 
of  keeping  them  informed  of  the  gravity  of 
events  In  the  news. 

The  Alfred  I.  du  Pont-Oolumbla  University 
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Survey  of  Broadcast  Journalism  for  1969-70 
found  it  ■•chilling  to  reflect  Ion]  a  trend 
toward  yuk-lt-up  happy-talk  news  (In 
which)  sometimes  Important  stories  are 
glossed  over  to  get  a  laugh." 

Severlno  flaUy  denies  the  impUcationa  of 
the  report,  which  led  to  similar  appraisals  in 
several  national  mEtgazdnes.  And  he  can  argue 
persuasively  that  WLS-TV  is  no  more  super- 
ficial in  ita  news  coverage  than  any  of  its 
rivals. 

In  fact,  WLS-TV  has  expanded  its  early 
evening  local  news  coverage  from  30  minutes 
to  an  hour,  separated  at  midpoint  by  the 
network's  30-mlnute  Howard  K.  Smith- 
Harry  Reasoner  newscast.  Some,  but  not  all, 
of  the  stories  reported  by  John  Dniry  at  5 
axe  repeated  by  Flynn-Daly  at  6. 

In  any  event.  Severlno  says,  piynn,  Daly, 
Coleman  and  Prink — "guys  who  like  their 
Jobs  are  guys  you  like  to  watch" — liked  their 
Jobs  and  each  other  before  Chris  Duffy,  the 
station's  tidvertlslng  and  promotion  man- 
ager, discovered  it  and  turned  it  Into  a 
slogan. 

Where  the  style  has  spread  (even  beyond 
the  ABC-owned  station  complex  |,  the  claim 
to  siwntanelty  rings  false — except  in  the 
sense  that  oS-camera  horseplay  is  nothing 
new  in  the  broadcast  newsroom;  letting  the 
viewer  see  a  bit  of  it  is. 

Broadcast  newsmen,  ruefully  aware  that 
their  personalities  are  as  Important  to  their 
success  as  their  competence,  are  reluctant 
to  applaud  any  enhancement  of  that  un- 
happy fact,  but  as  television  news  has  be- 
come saleable  it  has  won  them  more  time. 
The  principal  enemy  of  broadcast  news  has 
alwaj-s  been  the  clock. 

Establishing  the  WLS-TV  newscasters  as 
strong  personalities  established  the  station 
itself  as  a  living,  breathing  and  identifiable 
entity  where  it  had  little  or  no  personality 
before.  Severlno  sees  his  mission  as  con- 
tinuing the  development  of  that  personality. 

When  Howsu-d  Miller  substituted  as  host 
of  the  midnight  Chicago  show  and  the  tele- 
phone and  mall  response  "told  us  that  there 
was  actually  someone  out  there."  Severlno 
lost  no  time  In  hiring  Miller  as  permanent 
host.  In  the  morning.  Kennedy  &  Co..  a 
youthful  and  energetic  version  of  Today  with 
first-string  guests  and  with  the  telephone 
lines  open  to  audience  ptirtlcipation.  recently 
succeeded  in  catching  NBC's  Today  in  an 
ARB  telephone  coincidental  survey. 

Such  sin-veys,  based  on  a  small  sample,  are 
not  worth  much,  Severlno  admits,  but  he  was 
pleased  with  the  implications  of  that  one. 

To  attract  younger  viewers,  Kennedy  &  Co. 
Is  experimenting  with  kiddie  calls.  Week  day 
children's  programming  is  otherwise  non- 
existent on  WLS-TV,  one  of  the  objections  of 
the  trio  of  broadcast  watchdog  groups,  which 
has  thus  far  succeeded  in  delaying  FCC 
approval  of  WLS-TV's  license  renewal 
application. 

Severlno  is  impatient  with  the  watchdogs. 
Of  their  complaint  that  the  station  has  not 
hired  minorities  in  proportion  to  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  Chicago  area,  he  agrees  that 
the  station  operates  in  compUanc«  with  the 
civil  rights  acts.  "We  have  always  been  an 
equal  opportunity  employer,"  he  says,  "and 
as  for  serving  the  community,  we  do  more 
local  live  broadcasting  than  channel  2  and  5 
combined." 

More  to  the  point,  it  is  probably  a  myth 
that  minorities  are  not  served  by  many  of 
the  same  programs  that  the  majority  prefers 
to  watch,  including  news  and  sports  as  well 
as  entertainment  programs. 

Black  on  Black  with  Daddy-O  Daylle  may 
not  by  itself  fulfill  channel  7's  obligation  to 
focus  on  the  special  concerns  of  Chicago's 
black  population,  but  good  as  it  Is,  it  by  nc 
means  attracts  black  viewers  the  way  Marcus 
Welby  does.  Nor  oould  It  expect  to  do  so  were 
it  seen  in  prime  time,  a  possibility  when  the 
three-hour  rule  takes  full  effect  next  fall. 

"It  Is  time,"  says  Severlno,  "for  a  new 
definition  of  'the  public  Interesrt.'  It  ought  to 
mean,  'what  the  public  is  Interested  In.' " 
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By  that  standard  WLS-TV  might  seem  to 
have  it  made,  having  learned  a  great  lot  In 
the  last  two  years  about  what  Interests  the 
public.  But  Severlno  is  realistic  enough  to 
know  how  quickly  things  can  change. 

"Chicago  Is  the  most  competitive  market 
in  the  United  States."  he  says  "Here  we  have 
three  strong  network  stations  |WBBM-TV  is 
a  sleeping  giant,  soon  to  awaken]  and 
probably  the  strongest  independent  station. 
WGN-TV,  in  the  country.  Nobody  rests  easily 
here." 
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IKE'S  ROLE  IN  OPERATION 
KEELHAUL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Op- 
eration Keelhaul"  atrocity  was  "a  cold- 
bloodily  planned  and  executed  British- 
American  operation,  carried  out  under 
the  aegis  of  General,  later  President, 
Dwight  'Ike^  Elsenhower."  So  charges 
Columnist  John  B.  Gardiner  in  his  re- 
cent Far  Eastern  Corner. 

Such  serious  charges  expressly  naming 
former  President  Elsenhower  with  the 
gun  point  repatriation  of  thousands  of 
liberated  Communists  back  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  following  World  War  II 
may  supply  the  answer  why  President 
Nixon  refuses  to  make  public  the  Op- 
eration Keelhaul  files. 

It  may  also  explain  why  the  British 
are  conveniently  being  used  as  the  scape- 
goat for  keeping  the  files  top  secret  at 
the  Pentagon. 

Is  the  top  secret  the  involvement  of 
Ike? 

Now  that  the  story  is  out,  it  would 
seem  that  if  untrue.  President  Nixon 
would  want  to  release  the  Keelhaul  flies 
to  clear  Ike's  name  and  reputation— if 
innocent.  And  if  the  administration  con- 
tinues its  secrecy  and  buck  passing  to 
the  British,  the  effect  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  proving  Mr.  Gardiner's 
charges — and  the  files  may  even  reveal 
deeper  implications. 

I  insert  Mr.  Gardiner's  article  at  this 
point: 

(Prom  the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
Mar.   10.   1971] 

JoKKRs   IN   Ikk's   Pack 

(By  John  P.  Gardiner) 

When  Professor  Julius  Epstein  of  the 
highly-respected  Hoover  Institute  for  Peace 
and  War.  around  a  year  ago,  sought  to  have 
the  Top  Secret  documents  relating  to  "Oper- 
ation Keelhaul"  declaaslfled,  the  liberal  Es- 
tablishment's Washington  component  told 
him  that  his  request  for  Information  on  this 
25-year-old  mystery  could  not  be  granted 
without  the  approval  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

In  our  column,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  cap- 
tioned "Establishment  Triple-Locked  Clos- 
ets," our  readers  may  remember  that  we 
identified  the  three  as  Republican,  Democrat 
and  bureaucrat.  Professor  Epstein's  exem- 
plary persistence  obviously  had  the  liberal 
Elstablishment  backed  Into  the  tightest  of 
tight  comers.  The  normal  bureaucratic 
Washington  old  run-around,  "It  alnt  us,  It's 
the  other  guy"  didn't  go  with  htm.  In  ap- 
parent desperation,  the  liberal  Establishment 
attempted  to  slip  out  of  Its  boxed  position 
by  placing  responsibility  for  continued  se- 
crecy on  a  foreign  government.  This  slippery 


ploy,  brought  to  Ught  what  Is,  in  effect,  a 
fourth  lock  which  would  obviously  be  more 
difficult  for  Profesaor  Spsteln  to  crack  than 
those  of  the  docnestlc  variety.  As  at  tbla  wilt- 
ing Proifesaor  Epstein  and  the  millions  ot 
American  dtlaena  who  share  hia  Interest  in 
this  shocking  liberal  EstablUhment  atrocity 
perpetrated  in  their  name,  must  admit  them- 
selves temporarily  stymied. 

"Operation  KealhaiU"  was  XJae  operational 
name  for  a  series  of  classified  documents  cap- 
tioned, "The  Repatriation  at  Displaced  So- 
viet Citizens."  "Operation  Keelhaul"  In  to- 
day's parlance  coiUd  quite  properly  be  termed 
"Operation  Super  Kudirka"  becatise  tiie  same 
basic  policy  was  multiplied  by  the  thousands 
of  equally  helpless  freedom-seeking  men, 
women  and  ohildren.  It  differs  only  In  that 
the  bumbling  by  various  segments  of  our 
government,  apparent  in  Uie  shocking  epi- 
sode which  took  place  on  the  Ooast  Guard 
cutter  "VlgUant"  last  November,  was  not 
present  in  "Opwatlon  KeelhatU."  This  was  a 
oold-bloodily  planned  and  executed  British- 
American  operation,  carried  out  under  the 
aegis  of  General,  later  President  Dwlght 
David  ("Ike")  Elsenhower. 

Since  "Operation  Keelhaul"  was  a  com- 
bined American-British  operation,  the  logi- 
cal place  to  look  for  its  genesis  and  for  direc- 
tives relating  to  its  Implementation  would  be 
among  the  papers  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  which  during  World  War  n,  was  lo- 
cated In  Washington.  But  when,  according  to 
the  reliable  "TT.S.  News  &  World  Report" 
"thousands  of  its  papers"  were  declaaslfled  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  Washington  and  London, 
no  trace  of  "Operation  Keelhaul"  was  un- 
covered. Note  that  the  U.S.  News  story  did 
not,  repeat  not,  say  "all  of  Its  papers"  but 
"thousands"  of  them.  This  Washington-Lon- 
don wild  card  offers  two  Important  poesiblll- 
tlee.  Either  the  liberal  Eart«U>llahment  Intends 
to  more  firmly  secure  Its  lock  on  "Operation 
Keelhaul,"  assuming  that  the  Combined 
Chiefs  had  anything  to  do  with  It  or  (and 
this  is  of  the  greatest  Importance)  it  may 
have  been  planned  somewhere  else.  Where? 

Among  the  recently-declassified  papers  of 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  staff  were  some  in 
which,  according  to  the  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  issue  of  Jan.  25,  1971  were  some  in- 
dicating that  "General  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  In  Europe,  is 
shown  to  have  sometimes  acted  on  his  own 
In  communications  with  Soviet  Premier  Jo- 
seph Stalin,  for  example,  when  he  gave  Rm- 
sla  a  green  Ught  for  the  capture  of  Berlin 
while  the  Western  Allies  halted  at  the  Elbe 
River."  U.S.  News  goes  on  to  state  that  "Ike" 
took  this  action  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Combined  Chiefs  in  Washington  on  which 
his  boss,  General  of  the  Armies  George  Oat- 
lett  Marshall  was  represented.  So,  let's  shift 
our  focus  to  London  where  "Ike"  was  located 
at  the  time,  to  see  what  clues  to  his  action 
can  be  located  there. 

It  was  very  fashionable  In  wartime  Wash- 
ington to  wear  two  or  more  "hats,"  We  were 
no  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  course  of  our 
service  In  the  Department  of  State.  We  at  the 
same  time  were  a  member  of  the  secretariat 
of  the  forerunner  of  the  present  National  Se- 
curity Council,  the  then-prestiglous  State- 
War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee,  In  which 
the  Japanese  surrender  terms  were  formu- 
lated, and  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the 
^ar  Eastern  Commission,  a  multinational  or- 
8»nlaBtion  established  to  issue  poUcy  diroc- 
iil?*^  *^  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Al- 
uw  Powers  (SCAP)  General  of  the  Armies 
iJouglas  MacArttiur  In  his  occupation  of  a  de- 
feated Japan.  In  addition  to  those  powers 
such  as  Britain,  the  Netherlands  and  Prance 

"^QA^^  ^^  ^***'*  **■  '^  ^^^'^  Japan  stnoe 
1941,  the  ominous  Johnny-come-lately  So- 
viet Union,  was  also  represented  by  her  then- 
Ambassador  to  Washington.  Because  of  our 
two  "hats,"  referred  to  above,  especially  as 
the  policy  positions  taken  by  General  McCoy, 
the  U.8.  representative  of  the  Oommioalon 
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were  formulated  by  the  State-War-Navy  Co- 
ordinating Committee  in  Intimate  coUabora- 
tion  with  the  American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
we  knew  our  way  around  pretty  well  in  wbat 
for  most  Americans,  even  today,  still  oonatl- 
tutes  an  inezplloable  labyrinth. 

The  Far  Eastern  Oommission  obviously  had 
nothing  to  do  with  "Opermtlon  Keelhaul" 
which  was  strictly  European  operation,  and 
to  the  best  of  our  recollection  tf  ter  the  dapae 
of  some  26  years,  we  don't  think  tliat  the 
State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee 
(SWINK)  or  its  Immediate  ■iiononnor  on 
whose  secretariat  we  also  served,  tbfl  State- 
Army -Navy  Alrforoe  Coordinating  Committee 
(SAN AC)  had  anything  to  do  wltti  It  eltbvr. 
So  with  this  caveat,  let's  move  over  to  Lon- 
don where  "this"  politico-military  tbrone  wm 
located. 

Among  the  plethora  of  international  com- 
mittees spawned  In  the  course  of  World  War 
II  was  one  in  London,  The  European  Advisory 
Commission.  This  body  on  which  all  nations 
at  war  with  Hitler's  Germany  were  repre- 
sented, was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  political  guidance— to  whom?  Why, 
to  none  other  than  General  Dwlght  David 
Eisenhower.  In  structure  and  in  operational 
techniques,  the  European  Advisory  CSommis- 
sion  closely  resembled  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission to  which  we  have  referred  above.  On 
the  European  Advisory  Commission,  the 
Soviet  Union  was,  of  course,  represented. 
Thereby  hang  some  Intriguing  possibilities, 
not  only  as  they  may  relate  to  "Operation 
Keelhaul",  "Ike's"  seemingly  indi^ndent 
"green  light"  to  Stalin  on  Berlin,  but  also 
why  no  formal  Soviet  agreement  was  sought 
on  any  number  of  Important  Issues  such  as 
ingress  and  egress  to  four-power  controlled 
Berlin  from  the  German  zones  occupied  by 
France,  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

During  the  life  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  record  that  since  the  Ger- 
man Invasion  of  June  22,  1941  Stalin  had 
been  bending  every  effort  at  all  levels  of  the 
British  and  American  governments  to  force 
a  cross-Channel  invasion  of  German-oc- 
cupied Prance  In  order  to  relieve  German 
pressure  on  hU  own  armies  on  the  Eastern 
Front.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  our 
then-Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 
did  not  constitute  a  highly-important  "point 
d'appul"  of  Stalin's  comprehensive  politico- 
military  offensive.  The  American  Ambassa- 
dor, ex-Govemor  of  New  Hampshire,  John  G. 
Winant,  had  as  his  opposite  Soviet  number 
on  the  European  Advisory  Commission,  the 
astute,  Wiley  Soviet  Ambassador,  Ivan  Malsky 
with  whom  the  former  was  on  most  friendly 
personal  and  even  political  terms,  generally 
espousing  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  By  this 
observation  we  are  not,  repeat  not,  suggest- 
ing that  Ambassador  Winant,  a  near  total 
Illiterate  in  the  field  of  international  in- 
trigue, knew  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  own  country  but 
rather  that  he  was  but  so  much  putty  In  the 
hands  of  a  subtle,  highly- trained  Commu- 
nist operative. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
the  answers  to  many  still  unanswered  ques- 
tions concerning  Ike's  "Independent"  ac- 
tions, including  "Operation  Keelhaul"  may 
be  located  In  London  rather  than  In  Wash- 
ington. For  this  reason  we  feel  that  Professor 
Epstein  might  well  hit  pay  dirt,  were  he  to 
extend  his  "digging"  in  that  direction. 


PRESIDENT    URGED    TO    RESTORE 
MASS  TRANSIT  FUNDS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  N«W    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.   KOCH.   Mr.   Speaker,  today  64 
Members  of  this  House  are  writing  to  the 
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President  urging  that  he  restore  the  $200 
million  cut  from  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program's  budget  for  this  fiscal 
year.  Our  letter  follows: 

CONOSKBa  or  tkx  Uhitxd  Statss, 

House  or  RapxxsxHTATivas, 
WeuMngton.,  D.C.,  March  25, 1971. 
Richard  Nccon, 
The  WMte  House. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dbak  Mr.  Prcbisxnt:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  that  you  restore  the  $200  »«"it<w  cut 
from  the  Urban  liCaas  Transportation  pro- 
gram's budget  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  cutback  in  mass  transit  funds  comes 
at  a  most  critical  time  when  we  should  be 
Intensifying  our  efforts  to  revltallBO  maes 
transit  systems,  not  reducing  them.  Last 
year  the  Congress,  with  your  support,  passed 
the  Urban  llaaa  Tranq>ortatlon  Assistance 
Act  which,  as  you  stated  last  week  in  your 
Transportation  message,  "helped  to  create  a 
significant  momentum  for  the  rejuvenation 
of  public  transit  systems."  The  most  Impor- 
tant aapect  of  this  Act  la  the  new  authority 
It  gives  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  enter  into  long  term  obligations  that  will 
be  met  with  cash  In  later  years.  It  Is  this 
level  of  commitment  (not  the  cash  flow  from 
the  Treasury  this  year)  that  Is  at  stake  In 
the  cutback.  Our  cities  are  in  critical  need 
of  these  commitments  so  they  can  get  tinder- 
way  with  necesaary  transit  development. 
Many  localities  already  have  secured  the  local 
commitment  necessary  to  begin,  but  have 
been  unable  to  move  forward  because  ot 
the  lack  of  federal  funds. 

Now,  in  the  program's  very  first  year  when 
we  should  be  expending  every  effort  to  get 
these  projects  started,  we  find  federal  oom- 
mitments  being  cut  back  by  one-third.  What 
your  cutback  means  Is  that  $200  mimnn 
worth  of  projects  will  once  again  be  delayed 
m  the  face  of  construction  costs  mounting 
at  a  rate  of  10%  a  year.  It  meazis  the  "mo- 
menttun"  catalyzed  by  the  passage  of  the 
Urban  Maes  Tranqxutatlon  Act  will  be 
stalled. 

Presently,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
AdminlstratlcHi  has  #2.7  billion  worth  of  ap- 
plications pending.  Last  year,  UMTA  Ad- 
ministrator Carlos  ViUaneal  came  before  the 
Appropriations  Oonmilttees  and  stated  that 
as  of  April,  1970  he  had  $1  biUion  worth  of 
appUcatlons  pending  and  that  in  VY  1971 
be  would  be  In  a  position  to  commit  $860 
million.  Applications  have  Increased  almost 
three-fold  in  the  past  year  ™*>'"g  It  even 
more  essential  that  $800  tniuiftn  m  com- 
mitments be  made  so  we  dont  get  any  fur- 
ther behind  in  meeting  our  transit  needs. 

One  final  thought,  and  this  centers  on  the 
concern  we  all  share  for  the  high  unem- 
ployment and  under-utUlzatlon  of  capital 
Investment  In  the  aerospace  Industry.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  mass  transit  Industry 
is  closely  related  to  the  aviation  industry — 
and  that  it  is  a  field  into  which  some  of  the 
aviation  Industry's  unused  resources  can  be 
directed.     Furthermore,     the     Urban     Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1970  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  Transporation  to  encourage  In- 
dustries adversely  affected  by  reductions  in 
federal  government  spending  on  space,  mili- 
tary, and  other  federal  projects  to  omnpete 
for  mass  transit  contracts.  But  of  course,  the 
federal  commitments  first  have  to  be  made 
to  expand  mass  transit  development. 
Sincerely, 
Edward   I.   Koch,    Leonor   K.   Sullivan. 
Henry   s.   Reuse,   Thomas  L.   Ashley, 
William  S.  Moorhead,  Femand  St  Oer- 
maln.  Henry  B.  GoDzales,  Blohard  T. 
Hanna,  nank  Annundo,  Tliomas  M. 
Rees,  Frank  Braaoo,  Parren  J.  Mltch^. 
Dan    Bostenkowakl,    Thoaum    CMelU. 
James  A.  Burke,  Charles  Vanik,  Don- 
ald Fraser,  Bradford  Morse,  Seymour 
Halpern,  and  Don  Edwards. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  Hugh  Carey,  John 
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M06S,  Peter  Bodino,  James  Fulton, 
Prank  Thompson,  John  Brademas,  AI- 
phonso  BeU.  Charles  Wilson,  Benjamin 
S.  Rosenthal,  Joseph  Addabbo,  James 
Howard,  James  Scheuer,  Robert  Tier- 
nan,  Phillip  Burton,  Claude  Pepper, 
WUllam  J.  Green,  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe, 
Joshua  Ellberg.  and  John  Dlngell. 
Robert  Nix,  Bertram  PodeU,  Patsy  Mink, 
Jonathan  Bingham,  Lester  Wolff,  Wil- 
liam Hathaway,  WUllam  P.  Ryan,  Louis 
Stokes,  James  Symlngiion,  Abner 
Mlkva,  Mario  Blaggl,  William  Clay, 
Shirley  Chlaholm,  Michael  Harrln^fton, 
John  Dow,  Bella  Abzug,  Louise  Day 
Hlckfl,  Herman  Badlllo,  Ella  Grasso, 
Charles  R&ngel,  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
Nick  Beglch,  Stewart  McKtnney,  and 
Robert  Drlnan. 


DESPERATE  SEARCH 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  outstanding  article, 
"Desperate  Search,"  which  was  written 
by  Sue  Ann  Wood  and  appeared  In  the 
St.  Louis  Qlobe-Democrat  on  Wednes- 
day, March  17, 1971. 

The  article  concerns  the  agonizing  ef- 
forts of  the  Karl  Rundberg  family  to 
secure  medical  treatment  when  Mrs. 
Rundberg  suffered  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. The  plight  of  this  woman  and  her 
family  graphically  illustrates  the  chaotic 
state  of  health  care  delivery  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  serve  to  alert  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  the  fact  that 
health  care  delivery  and  manpower  dis- 
tribution are  matters  deserving  our  im- 
mediate attention.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  will  give  prompt  and 
effective  consideration  to  legislation 
dealing  with  the  health  care  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  entitled  "Desperate 
Search": 

DisPBiATS  Szabch:  Pamilt  Recalls  Night- 
mau  or  SEoana  Medical  Am  res  Cbiti- 
CALLY  III  Woman 

(By  Sue  Ann  Wood) 
The  jwoblem  of  "delivery  of  medical  care" 
— that  18,  getting  medical  care  to  the  people 
who  need  It — la  one  that  bothers  many  phys- 
iclanfl  and  others  In  the  medical  profession 
these  days. 

However,  it  usually  Is  considered  a  prob- 
lem mainly  In  the  ghetto  or  rural  areas  where 
physicians  are  few  and  far  between. 

Pew  realize  that  It  also  can  be  a  problem 
In  the  so-called  affluent  suburbs,  In  a  met- 
ropolitan area  noted  for  the  excellence  of  Its 
medical  care  faculties  and  personnel. 

But  tills  true  story  shows  that  getting 
proper  care  for  a  critically  111  St.  Louis  sub- 
urban resident  can  be  a  nightmarish  problem 
In  clrcumstanoes  that  conceivably,  could 
happen  to  anyone. 

Tbe  acrid  odor  of  bximlng  electrical  wires 
marked  the  start  ot  a  crisis  that  was  to  grip 
the  family  of  Karl  and  Lynatte  Rundberg,  of 
Maryland  Heights,  for  Mm  next  two  months. 
It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  last  Nov. 
28,  when  the  burning  odor  drifted  upstairs 
from  the  basement  and  Mrs.  Rundberg,  30, 
the  mother  of  two  small  children,  hurried 
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down  to  Investigate.  She  screamed  for  her 
hvisband  when  she  found  the  electrical  fuse 
box  spewing  out  smoke. 

While  her  husband  poked  into  the  smoking 
fuse  box,  she  ran  upstairs  to  telephone  a 
friend  who  Is  an  electrician.  Suddenly  she 
stopped  and  gave  a  cry  of  pain. 

As  she  described  it  when  her  husband  came 
to  see  what  had  happened,  she  felt  as  If  "all 
the  fluid  In  my  spine  ran  up  and  exploded 
Inside  my  head." 

Physicians  later  were  to  marvel  that  Mrs. 
Rundberg  didn't  lose  consciousness,  or  even 
die,  because  what  had  happened  to  her  was 
so  serious  that  many  never  survive  it.  She 
had  suffered  a  brain  hemorrhage. 

However,  that  diagnosis  was  not  to  come 
for  some  time.  Mrs.  Rundberg  remained  con- 
scious, suffering  from  nausea  and  an  excru- 
ciating headache.  She  lay  down  with  a  damp 
washcloth  on  her  forehead,  assuring  her  wor- 
ried husband  that  she  probably  would  feel 
better  soon. 

"She  thought  maybe  she  had  twisted  her 
neck  sharply  and  had  hurt  her  spine."  Rund- 
berg said,  as  he  talked  about  the  ordeal  In  a 
recent  interview. 

Like  many  American  families,  the  Rund- 
bergs  no  longer  have  a  "family  doctor"  and 
rarely  think  of  the  need  for  a  physician  until 
Illness  strikes. 

Although  Rundberg  grew  up  In  the  St. 
Louis  area,  he  had  lived  in  California  In  re- 
cent years,  returning  here  In  1966  with  his 
wife  and  small  son.  He  Is  a  public  relations 
consultant  with  the  Drake  Partnership,  an 
architectural  Arm  that  specializes  In  hospital 
planning. 

Not  realizing  his  wife  was  ill  enough  to 
need  Immediate  hospitalization,  Rundberg 
decided  to  get  In  touch  with  a  doctor  who 
might  be  able  to  help  her.  The  only  one  Mrs. 
Rundberg  had  seen  In  St.  Louis  was  the 
obstetrician  who  delivered  their  daughter  In 
1968.  That  kind  of  physician  hardly  seemed 
the  one  to  call  now,  Rundberg  thought. 

With  his  wife's  theory  about  a  twisted  neck 
in  mind,  he  looked  up  names  of  doctors  he 
believed  specialize  in  muscular  problems. 
He  telephoned  one  with  an  office  fairly  near 
their  home.  The  doctor  was  out  of  town,  he 
was  told,  and  all  calls  were  being  referred  to 
an  associate. 

When  he  called  the  associate,  he  was  told 
the  doctor  was  not  In  but  to  leave  a  number 
for  him  to  return  the  call.  Rundberg  did. 
The  call  came  several  hours  later.  Mean- 
while, Mrs.  Rundberg's  headache  had  gotten 
worse  and  the  nausea  was  causing  wracking 
spells  of  sickness. 

When  the  doctor  heard  this  description  of 
her  symptoms,  he  suggested  that  Rundberg 
take  her  to  a  private  hospital  In  St.  Louis 
County  suburb  where  he  would  meet  them. 
It  was  a  15-mlle  trip  by  car  to  the  hospital. 
Leaving  the  two  children,  age  5  and  3,  In 
the  care  of  a  helpful  neighbor,  Rundberg 
drove  his  sick  wife  to  the  hospital's  emergen- 
cy room  but  the  doctor  failed  to  show  up. 
Without  a  doctor  to  authorize  hospital  ad- 
mission, the  staff  in  the  emergency  room 
gave  Mrs.  Rundberg  a  prescription  for  pain- 
relief  medication  and  sent  her  back  home. 

The  pills,  Rundberg  said,  seemed  to  do  her 
no  good  at  all.  She  spent  a  wretched  night. 
The  next  day  he  noticed  a  definite  worsening 
of  her  condition. 

"She  was  less  lucid,"  he  said,  "and  retch- 
ing constantly,  complaining  of  terrible  pain." 
He  decided  to  call  the  only  physician  fa- 
miliar with  his  wife's  medical  history,  the 
obstetrician.  Since  it  was  Sunday,  he  reached 
the  physician  at  home  and  was  told  to  bring 
his  wife  to  the  doctor's  office  at  10  a.m.  the 
next  day. 

Another  agonizing  day  and  night  passed. 
At  9:30  a.m.  Monday,  Rundberg  bundled  his 
wife  Into  the  car  and,  lacking  a  babysitter, 
took  the  children  along  to  the  obstetrician's 
office. 
When  they  arrived,  the  doctor  was  rushing 
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out  to  deliver  a  baby  at  a  suburban  hospital. 
He  stopped  long  enough  to  ask  Mrs.  Rund- 
berg a  few  questions  and  suggested,  since 
the  twisted  neck '  was  mentioned,  they 
should  see  an  orthopedic  surgeon. 

The  surgeon's  office  was  10  miles  away  from 
the  obstetrician's.  Rundberg  said,  and  they 
arrived  at  the  second  office  about  11  a.m.  His 
wife  was  bo  ill  the  office  nurse  hustled  her 
immediately  into  an  examining  room  to  He 
down. 

For  the  lirst  time  since  she  was  stricken, 
Mrs.  Rundberg  finally  was  examined  by  a 
physician.  He  then  called  In  Rundberg  and 
said  he  could  find  nothing  wrong  with  her 
neck. 

"He  said  in  his  opliUon,"  Rundberg  said, 
•she  had  suffered  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  and 
^suggested  she  see  a  doctor  specializing  In 
internal  medicine." 

Not  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this  tenta- 
tive diagnosis,  Rundberg  took  wife  and  chil- 
dren home  and  began  trying  to  locate  an 
internist,  preferably  one  on  the  staff  of  a 
hospital  near  their  home. 

He  called  the  Medical  Exchange,  a  service 
that  provides  names  of  physicians  to  St. 
Louis  area  residents,  and  was  given  a  list  of 
names  and  telephone  numbers.  One  doctor 
suggested  Rundberg  bring  his  wife  to  his 
office  the  following  afternoon. 

"That  wasn't  soon  enough,"  Rundberg  said. 
•I  was  feeling  desperate  now,  so  I  finally  gave 
up  trying  to  call  a  doctor  and  took  my  wife 
to  the  emergency  room  of  a  nearby  ho^ltal." 
It  was  then  3:30  p.m.  Monday,  more  than 
48  hours  since  Mrs.  Rundberg  had  been 
stricken.  At  the  hospital,  Rundberg  asked  if 
the  obstetrician  familiar  with  his  wife's  case 
was  present.  He  was  and  the  specialist  was 
called  to  the  emergency  room. 

Although  the  obstetrician  had  talked  with 
the  orthopedic  surgeon  who  suggested  a  brain 
hemorrhage,  he  still  favored  the  twlsted- 
ueck  theory,  Rundberg  said,  so  Mrs.  Rund- 
berg again  was  sent  home  with  a  paln-plll 
prescription  and  advice  to  put  a  heating  pad 
on  her  neck. 

There  had  been  a  brief  discussion  about 
admitting  her  to  the  hospital,  Rundberg 
said,  but  no  rooms  were  available  at  that 
time. 

He  remembers  the  next  two  days  as  "a 
nightmare."  With  friends  and  relatives  vol- 
unteering for  nursing  and  babysitting  duty, 
he  went  to  work  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
returning  to  find  his  wife  In  worse  condition 
each  day. 

"By  Wednesday  evening,  she  was  having 
hallucinations,  talking  wildly,  her  eyes 
glassy,"  Rundberg  said.  "I  called  the  OB  at 
his  home  and  begged  him  to  help  me  get  in 
touch  with  an  internist." 

The  obstetrician  agreed  to  contact  one  and 
told  Rundberg  to  take  his  wife  back  to  the 
hospital.  She  arrived  at  7  pjn.  and,  at  last, 
an  internist  was  there  to  examine  her.  She 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  although  It  still 
was  so  crowded  the  only  available  bed  was  In 
a  unit  devoted  to  care  of  bum  patients. 

Told  that  tests  were  to  be  made,  Rundberg 
went  home  to  await  a  call  from  the  Internist 
with  a  report  on  results  of  the  various  exami- 
nations. 

"He  called  at  11:30  that  night,"  Rundberg 
said,  "and  told  me  a  spinal  tap  Indicated  Ly- 
nette  had  suffered  a  cerebral  hemorrhage." 

Then  he  used  words  that  staggered  Rund- 
berg: "I'm sure  she'll  live  through  the  night." 
Did  he  mean  she  might  not  live  longer 
than  that,  Rundberg  managed  to  ask.  Well, 
he  was  told,  a  neurosurgeon  was  being  called 
in  immediately  for  consultation. 

A  long  series  of  examinations  began  the 
next  day.  Including  the  taking  of  bilateral 
carotid  arteriograms  to  pinpoint  the  location 
of  the  hemorrhage  In  the  brain.  These  tests 
also  indicated  a  blood  clot  was  present. 

Armed  at  last  with  a  full  and  accurate  di- 
agnosis of  her  oondltlon,  all  the  resources  of 
modem  medicine  went  to  work  to  save  Ly- 
nette  Rundberg. 
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On  Monday,  Dec.  7,  she  went  through  five 
hours  of  brain  surgery  in  which  two  aneu- 
rysms were  found  and  repaired  and  a  mas- 
sive blood  clot  was  removed.  Doctors  cau- 
tiously advised  Rundoerg  she  had  a  50-60 
chance  of  survival  after  the  operation. 

For  the  next  10  days,  she  was  alive  but 
partially  paralyzed  and  physicians  refused  to 
make  any  predictions  about  her  recovery  Six 
more  weeks  In  the  hospital  were  to  come  in- 
cluding a  period  of  deep  post-operative  de- 
pression requiring  additional  specialized 
treatment.  Therapy  graduaUy  diminished  the 
effects  of  the  post-operative  paralysis. 

The  medical  bills,  stUl  coming  in  two 
months  later,  so  far  have  totaled  about  $7  000 
partially  covered  by  Insurance,  Rundberg 
reported.  ** 

But  all  the  pain,  anxiety  and  expense  were 
forgotten  on  the  day.  several  weeks  ago  when 
Lynette  Rundberg  walked  out  of  the  hospital 
door,  a  bit  weak  and  wobbly  but  with  a  wide 
smile  on  her  face. 

Oh  yes— that  burning  fuse  box  was  re- 
paired, too,  by  an  electrician  who  told  Rund- 
berg he  was  lucky  the  house  hadn't  burned 
down.  That.  Rundberg  assured  him.  would 
have  been  a  minor  disaster  compared  with 
what  did  happen  that  fateful  day. 


WELCOME  TO  NATION'S  CAPITOL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Northern 
Ireland  continues  to  be  a  source  of  many 
problems  for  international  peace.  Recent 
activities  there  have  led  to  a  further  de- 
terioration of  an  already  very  serious 
situation.  Although  many  believe  the 
problems  are  strictly  religious  in  nature, 
the  truth  is  they  are  much  more  than 
that. 

The  Political  Action  Committee  of  the 
Irish  American  Club  of  Washington,  D  C 
recenUy  placed  a  welcome  notice  in  the 
Washington  Post  to  Hon.  John  Lynch 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland.  The  points 
raised  in  this  notice  I  feel  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  would  like  to  see  an  end  to  the 
conflict  in  those  embattled  six  Irish 
counties.  The  notice  Is  as  follows: 

A  Welcome  to  the  Nation's  CAPrrAL  to 
Hon.  John  Ltnch— Prime  Minister  or 
Ireland 

"^e  members  of  the  Irish  American  Club 
°f^,*^»shlngton.  D  O.  wish  you  a  most  enjoy- 
M-le  visit  and  pray  that  your  discussions  with 
wesldent  Nixon  prove  fmltful.  We  hope  that 
you  wlU  call  to  the  President's  attention  the 
foUowlng  injustices  being  perpetrated  on 
your  fellow  countrymen  by  the  British  sub- 
sidized puppet  "government"  of  "Northern 
ireiand." 

(a)  The  rampant  discrimination  practiced 
SL.  1  "SO'emment,"  which  systematically 
aenies  housing  and  employment  to  the  Cath- 
ouc  population  and  thereby  forces  an  ex- 
cremelyhlgh  percentage  of  Its  youth  to  eml- 
^te.  For  example,  the  current  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  ghetto  of  Ballymurphy,  Bel- 
u  ni!f  T^  reached  the  staggering  rate  of 
«^  percent  among  the  male  population  whUe 

r^l,  wP*"°°  ""^^  ^^oiiK  t^«  Catholic  male 
Populsuon  of  Dungannon,  County  Tyrone  Is 

f^^^  ^"^  *^^  18-28-year  age  bracket, 
i.i  .  ^**^  denial  of  equal  Justice  under 

JBWto  minority  citizens.  Under  the  "Special 
«>wer8  Act."  innocent  people  are  subject  to 
<^reet  and  imprisonment  for  up  to  10  years 
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without  the  benefit  of  a  trial  or,  for  that 
matter,  without  any  formal  charges  being 
made  against  them. 

(c)    The   blatant   use   of   gerrymandering 
tactics  to  contemptuously  manipulate  con- 
stituency boundaries  in  a  manner  which  wUl 
assure  a  Unionist  majority.  The  most  glaring 
example  of  these  methods  is  the  city  of  Derry 
where   a   Unionist   minority  of   32   percent 
elects  12  Members  of  the  City  CouncU  while 
the  Catholic  majority  of  68  percent  can  only 
elect  8  Members  to  that  body.  Historically, 
the  Province  of  Ulster  consists  of  nine  comi- 
ties. Of  these  nine,  five  and  a  half  are  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  and  three  and  a  half 
Protestant.  If  all  five  and  a  half  CathoUc 
counUes   had    been   detached   from   Ulster, 
what  remains  would  not  have  Justified  the 
existence  of  a  separate  government  In  Bel- 
fast. So  the  border  was  devUed  assigning  the 
Counties  of  Donegal.  Monaghan.  and  Cavan 
to  the  Republic  of  Ireland  while  retaining 
Fermanagh,    Tyrone   and   South   Down   for 
rule  by  the  government  of  "Northern  Ire- 
land."   which,    under    these    circumstances, 
would  always  have  an  artificial  Protestant 
majority.  If  there  was  ever  a  case  of  gerry- 
mandering, surely  this  Is  It. 

It  Is  sad  that  Britain  has  not  learned  from 
her  experience  In  Cyprus,  India.  Nigeria,  and 
every  other  Colony  which  ever  flew  the  Union 
Jack.  It  is  Uaglc  that  she  should  insist  on 
maintaining  a  "paper"  government  In  Ulster 
which  In  the  long  run  has  not  got  a  snow- 
ball's chance  In  Hell. 

It  Is  imperative  that  you.  Mr.  Prime  Minis- 
ter, seek  the  full  support  of  President  Nixon 
and  the  enormous  Influence  of  his  Office  to 
help  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  The  Immediate  withdrawal  from  the 
six  counties  of  all  British  troops,  whose  very 
presence  there  only  serves  to  increase  ten- 
sions with  the  resultant  senseless  loss  of  lives 
on  aU  sides; 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  neutral  United 
Nations  peace  keeping  force  which  your  Gov- 
ernment has  already  endorsed; 

(3)  The  holding  of  a  free  and  open  pleb- 
iscite In  a  true  democratic  fashion  by  the 
people  of  all  Ireland,  under  United  Nations 
supervision,  to  exercise  their  right  of  Na- 
tional Self -Determination. 

We  believe  that  the  above  proposals  are  a 
basic  pre-requlslte  to  the  creaUon  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  among  all  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, North  and  South,  CathoUc  &  Protes- 
tant. 

RespectfuUy, 

James  D.  Hagan, 
Chairman.  Political  Action   Commit- 
tee. Irish  American  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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in  a  demand  that  the  Communists  at 
least  release  a  list  of  captives'  names, 
and  grant  early  release  to  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  know  what, 
if  any,  efifect  the  appeal  of  the  civilized 
world  will  have  on  the  Communists  In 
Indochina.  They  have  so  far  flaunted 
every  standard  of  decency,  every  prin- 
ciple of  Intemational  law,  including  of 
course  the  Geneva  Convention.  But  we 
do  have   an   obligation  to  speak,   out 
against   this   tragic  example  of  Inhu- 
manity; and  where  possible,  we  have  the 
obligation  to  act.  We  must  act  militarily 
where  feasible  to  effect  the  release  of 
these  men,  and  we  must  act  at  home  to 
provide  a  measure  of  relief  to  those  who 
wait.  Our  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs acted  In  the  last  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  which  will  provide  GI  Bill 
benefits    for    families    of    servicemen 
missing,  captured,  or  interned.  This  is  of 
small  comfort  to  tiiose  whose  loved  ones 
are  missing,  but  It  does  give  a  measure 
of  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  ^onsored 
legislation  that  would  express  the  out- 
rage the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress feel  over  this  issue,  and  am  today 
proud  to  state  my  complete  agreement 
with  the  aims  of  the  Naticmal  Week  of 
Concern.  We  must  maintain  our  efforts 
to  win  the  release  of  our  men  through 
the  Influence  of  worid  opinion.  But  from 
the  cruel  and  Illegal  treatment  of  cap- 
tured Americans  we  must  also  draw  the 
proper  conclusions  about  the  nature  of 
the  enemy  and  about  how  best  to  deal 
with  them. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
POW/MIA 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOOTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  has 
been  declared  by  the  Congress  to  be  a 
special  week  of  national  concern  over 
the  plight  of  our  men  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  in  action  In  Indo- 
china. 

The  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress are  concerned  over  this  latest  ex- 
ample of  cruel  barbarism  by  the  Com- 
munists. We  all  feel  a  compassion  for 
those  In  captivity  and  for  their  brave 
loved  ones  at  home  who  sometimes  do 
not  know  the  fate  of  a  husband,  a  father, 
or  a  son.  The  American  people  are  united 


HORTON   SALUTES  BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  53  years 
ago  today  on  March  25.  1918,  the  Byel- 
orussian pepole  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional independence  from  the  Russian 
czars. 

"The  great  Byelorussian  Rada.  the  self- 
declared  national  representative  of  the 
Byelorussian  people,  decreed: 

Today,  we  the  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian 
National  RepubUc,  oast  off  from  our  coun- 
try  the  last  chains  of  the  political  servitude 
that  had  been  Imposed  by  Russian  tsarlam 
upon  our  free  and  Independent  Und  Prom 
now  on,  the  Byelorussian  National  RepubUc 
Is  to  be  a  free  and  Independent  power. 

Despite  the  determination  of  the  Byel- 
orussian people  to  govern  themselves  In 
a  democratic  way.  that  dream,  53  years 
later,  still  has  not  been  realized.  With 
the  Treaty  of  Riga  In  1921.  ending  the 
war  between  Poland  and  Bolshevik  Rus- 
sia, Byelorussia  was  divided:  Poland  re- 
ceived one-third  of  the  country,  while 
the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the 
part  falling  to  independent  Latvia,  came 
under  Soviet  control. 

Today,  the  country,  in  the  form  of  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
remains  an  economic  and  pollticai 
colony  of  Moscow.  Despite  the  country's 
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abundant  natural  resources  and  rapid 
industrialization  within  the  last  three 
decades,  Moscow's  centralized  govern- 
ment and  colonial  administration  in 
Miensk  keeps  the  Byelorussian  people  in 
economic  and  cultural  poverty. 

But  the  Byelorussian  pet^le  continue 
to  struggle  for  their  freedom.  On  this 
day.  commemorating  the  short-lived 
Byelorussian  independence  53  years  ago, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Byelorussian  descent  to  recognize  the 
resistance  of  the  Byelorussian  people  to 
Soviet  oppression  and  their  decades-long 
stniggle  for  independence.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  hopes  of  the 
Byelorussians  are  realized. 


THE  CENSUS  BUREAU  SENDS  A  LET- 
TER—AND A  PATRIOT  DRAWS  THE 
LINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF   PKNMSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  excellent  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  March  24,  1971.  It  Is  entlUed. 
"The  Census  Bureau  Sends  a  Letter — 
And  a  Patriot  Draws  the  Line,"  and  its 
author  Is^^fermchael  Pakenham,  assist- 
ant managing  editor  of  that  distin- 
guished journal. 

I  hope  that  the  readers  of  this  article 
will  not  be  misled  by  Its  whimsical  tone. 
It  is  in  dead  earnest.  As  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Census 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  this  body,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  conflict  between  the  individual's  in- 
terest In  privacy  and  the  Government's 
interest  in  collecting  data.  The  question 
is  one  of  priorities.  My  concern  Is  that 
we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  favor- 
ing prying  over  privacy.  That  trend  is 
wrong,  and  the  sooner  we  reverse  it.  the 
better. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Pakenham 's 

article :  

Th«  Census  Buhbau  Sends  a  Lrrrra — 

And  a  Patriot  Draws  the  Link 

(By  Michael  Pakenham) 

Last  night  I  opened  a  letter  rrom  my 
government.  It  caused  me,  for  the  first  time 
m  my  lUe,  to  decide  that  I  must  conscien- 
tiously break  the  law.  To  my  recall  I  have 
never  betare  said  that  this  la  the  law  of  the 
tJnlted  States  and  I  am  not  going  to  obey 
It.  and  In  that  lull  knowledge,  acted  on  the 
decloton.  Today.  I  must  do  that.  It  angers 
me. 

By  present  standards,  I  am  rather  conser- 
vative. I  rf\^  and  at  the  slimmest  encourage- 
ment, do — talk  by  the  hour  about  due  proc- 
ess and  Constitutional  guarantees  and  about 
the  great  American  political  and  legislative 
tradltlonfl  of  middle-ground  adaptation. 
Radicals,  rv«  felt,  like  firecrackers  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  an  amusing  and  usually 
harmless  In  their  time  and  place.  But  I 
don't  sleep  easily  with  them  under  my  bed. 
The  Inconveniences  of  obeying  the  law  are 
minor  Irritants,  smaU  prices,  I  have  argued, 
for  the  dividends  of  stability  which  they 
regularly  return. 

But  last  night  I  read  this  letter  and  Its 
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Inclosure.  And  I  am  profoundly  depressed 
because  I  find  I  am  morally  unable  to  do 
what  my  government  legally  demands  of  me. 
A  charm  has  been  broken;  an  enchantment, 
a  conviction,  has  been  destroyed.  In  a  few 
minutes  of  reading  a  government  form,  I 
am  an  outlaw. 
The  letter,  first: 

"U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233.  OfBce 
of  the  Director."  the  letterhead  says.  (Prom 
70H-18  5-70). 

It  begins:  "Dear  Sir:  As  a  part  of  the  1970 
Census  of  Housing,  the  Census  Bureau  Is 
collecting  Information  about  the  financing 
of  homeowner  properties  in  the  United 
States.  The  data  complied  In  this  survey  are 
needed  by  your  government  and  private  In- 
dustry to  make  policy  decisions  on  residential 
financing  .  .  ." 

The  letter  ends:  "Response  to  this  survey 
Is  required  by  law.  Title  13,  United  States 
Code  .  .  .  Please  complete  and  return  this 
questlonalre  within  five  days.  Thank  you  for 
your  cooperation.  Sincerely,  George  H.  Brown. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census  2  Enclo- 
sures." 

One  incloeure  Is  an  envelope.  Not  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Brown,  but  to  "Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1201  East  10th  Street, 
JeflersonviUe,  Indiana,  47130." 

The  other  Inclosure  Is  "Form  70-H 
(1-5-70),  O.  M.  B.  No.  41-S69099;  Approval 
Expires  September  1971." 

It's  got  29  numbered  question  elements. 
There  are  149  boxes  or  spaces  demanding 
specific  numbers,  names  or  Xs— plus  some 
20  square  Inches  for  "Remarks." 

Mr.  George  H.  Brown,  you  won't  get  a 
completed  form  from  me.  In  Washington  or 
In  your  country  retreat  In  JeffersonvlUe, 
Indiana.  You  won't  get  a  letter  of  protest, 
beyond  what  I  am  vsrlting  here.  You  may 
come  to  me — you  know  my  address — girded 
with  Title  13,  United  States  Code,  with  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum  in  your  mighty  right 
hand  and  a  flaming  writ  of  mandamus  In 
your  left,  and,  perhaps,  you  may,  with  pha- 
lanx of  FBI  agents,  carry  me  off  to  prison. 
Nor  shall  you  determine  from  me — under 
any  duress — the  date,  amount,  flnancer,  rate 
ot  payment  of  "principal,  Interest,  real  estate 
taxes,  property  Insurance,  and  other  (spec- 
ify) "  of  the  first,  second  and  third  mortgages 
(Items  11  a,  b  and  c) ,  which  may  becloud 
the  threshold  of  my  house.  Nor.  as  you  de- 
mand in  full  force  of  the  law,  shall  you  ever 
find  out  the  "name,  address  (number  and 
street),  city,  state,  ZIP  code  and  mortgage 
account  number"  of  the  holders  of  those 
three  or  more  mortgages — If  they  exist  (Item 
U). 

Throughout  time,  you  shall  live  in  Ig- 
norance of  the  expenses,  In  my  house,  "dur- 
ing the  past  year  for — a.  Real  estate  taxes  .  .  . 
Special  assessments  .  .  .  property  ln«urance 
.  .  .  electricity  .  .  .  gas  .  .  .  oil,  coal,  wood, 
kerosene,  or  other  fuel.  .  .  .  water  sewer,  trash 
removal  .  .  .  ground  rent."  (Item  24). 

You  may  bring  against  me  the  power  and 
the  might  and  the  glca7  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  Its  3  million  employees,  but 
never  shall  ywi  discover  If  "the  principal 
ovraer  of  this  propeitr"  Is  "A.  1.  Whlto7  2. 
Negro  or  Black?  3.  Other?  b.  1.  Male  2  Fe- 
male? 3.  Hvisband  and  wife?"  (Item  25). 

Oh,  yes,  I  read  the  comforting  "yovff  In- 
dividual report  can  be  tised  only  for  statisti- 
cal purposes." 

But  I  also  read,  some  two  weeks  before,  the 
testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  R.  Proehlke  to  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Proehlke  conceded,  under  oath, 
that  the  United  State*  military  establish- 
ment maintains  files  of  personal  data  on  35 
million  Americans.  Nearly  one  out  of  every 
eight  men,  women  and  Infante  drawing 
breath  In  the  United  States  today. 

I've  l)een  a  newsman  too  long  to  cherish 
Illusions  about  the  tmlveraal  salntllnesa  of 
government  employeee.  On  the  whole,  prob- 
ably, men  In  government  act  on  more  decent 
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motives  than  do  those  In  business.  But  men 
they  stlU  are  and  susceptible  to  greed  and 
vlndictlveness  and  power  lusts. 

For  a  time  I  was  a  reporter  In  Washington. 
Directly.  I  knew  that  many  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  were  fools  or  knaves,  or  both. 
But  I  could  never  once  walk  the  corridors  of 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  without 
feeling  an  almost  ecstatic  awe  for  the  form 
and  beauty  of  the  government  they  endur- 
ingly  contained. 

I  love  America.  More,  I  suppose,  than  I  love 
my  mother — ii  there  were  any  meaning  in 
such  a  superficially  sentimental  comparison. 
But  I  wouldn't  give  my  mother  the  answers 
to  the  questions  In  Form  70H-10  1-5-70,  O. 
M.  B.  No.  41-S69099.  Nor.  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  would  she  give  them  to  me. 

I  have  few  secrets.  It  Is  not  the  keeping 
of  them,  but  the  confidence  that  I  do  not 
have  to.  that  makes  life  bearable. 

Privacy,  like  dignity  and  tnut.  Is  a  mys- 
terious, fragile  thing.  And  so — I  discovered 
last  night — Is  lawfulness.  Intuitively.  I  had 
lived  38  years  In  the  confidence  that,  for  all 
the  bungling,  the  law  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  on  my  side. 

A  preemptory  letter  from  my  government 
shattered,  last  night,  that  confidence,  that 
Intuition.  It  makes  me  very  angry.  Worse.  It 
makes  me  very  much  afraid. 


CONCERN  FOR  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  Uassackusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1971 

Ml-.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  colleagues  during  this  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War  and  Missing  in  Action.  I  share  our 
Nation's  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
men  now  imprisoned  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Since  the  first  man  was  captured  in 
1964.  over  1,600  other  men  have  been 
lost.  About  450  of  them  are  believed  to 
be  prisoners  of  war,  and  by  now  many 
of  those  captured  have  been  held  longer 
than  any  other  POW's  in  American  his- 
tory. We  know  too  little  about  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  men  are  Im- 
prisoned, but  the  information  that  we 
do  have  Indicates  that  they  are  not 
even  treated  according  to  elementary 
standards  of  human  decency. 

Allowed  to  receive  only  an  Infrequent 
letter  from  home,  at  best,  the  men  are 
reportedly  even  denied  the  consolation 
of  association  with  their  fellow  pris- 
oners. Suffering  as  they  do  from  malnu- 
trition, poor  medical  care,  isolation,  and 
boredom,  how  can  these  men  bear  up  im- 
der  the  strain?  Yet  they  have  the  cour- 
age to  continue  to  pray  for  their  future 
and  to  write  messages  of  hope  to  their 
families. 

The  families  themselves  are  innocent 
victims  of  Hanoi's  inhumanity.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  families  know  only  that 
their  husband,  son,  or  father  Is  listed  as 
"missing,"  and  have  received  little  fur- 
ther information  from  the  other  side 
about  his  fate.  Even  the  families  of  men 
believed  captured  seldom  know  if  their 
letters  and  parcels  get  through.  They 
never  know  If  each  letter  will  be  a  pris- 
oner's last,  or  under  what  conditions  he 
is  forced  to  live.  They  are  unable  to 
make  long-term  plans  for  their  own 
futures  because  North  Vietnam  refuaei 
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to  recognize  that  this  is  a  humanitarian 
issue  that  should  be  Immediately  ne- 
gotiated, and  persists  in  cruelly  exploit- 
ing the  prisoners  for  political  benefit. 

I  add  my  voice  to  those  who  demand 
that  North  Vietnam  adhere  to  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  on  prisoners  of  war  and 
allow  adequate  food  and  medical  care 
and  free  flow  of  mail  for  the  prisoners, 
as  well  as  inspection  of  the  camps.  I  call 
on  Hanoi  to  release  the  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners,  in  accordance  with  the 
(3eneva  Convention,  and  to  immediately 
negotiate  the  release  of  the  remainder. 
I  support  oiu-  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  the  release  oif  the  prisoners, 
and  urge  the  President  to  continue  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  remedy  this 
trapic  waste  of  American  men. 


DISCOVER  AMERICA— START 
WITH  MARYLAND 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OT   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  today 
with  the  Marylanders  In  this  body  in 
celebrating  Maryland  Day.  We  Mary- 
landers  are  today  celebrating  the  337th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  State 
and  we  hope  our  neighbors  throughout 
the  country  will  join  in  our  celebration. 

Within  the  next  few  months  many 
Americans  will  come  to  visit  their  Na- 
tion's Capital.  I  would  like  to  extend  an 
invitation  that  they  come  to  Maryland — 
a  State  which  is  rich  in  historical  tradi- 
tions and  landmarks.  Marylanders  are 
proud  to  claim  for  their  home  a  State 
which  was  one  of  the  Original  Thirteen 
Colonies  and  we  have  worked  hard  to 
maintain  our  historical  sites  and  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  hsis  pre- 
pared a  short  simimary  of  some  of 
Maryland's  attractions  which  should  be 
of  Interest  to  any  of  our  constituents 
who  may  be  visiting  the  Washington  area 
during  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  or 
later  in  the  spring.  I  am  inserting  the 
short  preview  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Washington's   Chkrht   Blossom   Tssttikl 

Opters  Chance  to  Dibcoveb  Mabtijind 

Visitors  to  the  Washington.  D.C.  area  for 
all  the  festivities  that  have  become  part  of 
the  annual  blossoming  of  the  Japanese 
Cherry  trees  have  come  to  discover  many 
unexpected  bonuses  In  Maryland,  which  Is 
never  more  than  a  short  drive  away. 

For  instance,  the  first  peacetime  capital  of 
the  United  States,  Annapolis,  sits  In  all  Its 
original  colonial  charm  beside  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  only  a  little  more  than  a  half 
hour'."!  drive  away  via  dualized  U.S.  Route 
50.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  same 
beautifully  pink  Japanese  cherry  blossoms 
that  will  be  decorating  the  Tidal  Basin  In 
Washington  March  30-Aprll  4  (these  are 
the  official  dates  of  the  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival,  but  the  trees  usually  retain  their 
blossoms  for  several  days  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Festival)  may  be  seen  in  the 
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garden  of  the  Oeorglan-style  mansion  of 
Maryland's  Ckivernor  In  Annapolis. 

The  historic  Maryland  State  House  In  An- 
napolis is  open  and  hostesses  are  on  hand  to 
conduct  tours  seven  days  a  week.  The  old 
Senate  Chamber,  where  George  Washington 
resigned  his  commission  as  commander  at 
the  Continental  Army  and  where  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ratified  the  treaty 
which  formally  ended  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, has  been  restored  to  precisely  its  ap- 
pearance during  that  historic  Congressional 
session  of  1783-84. 

There  are  unusual  restaurants  and  shops, 
a  historic  brick  Inn  and  a  new  waterfront 
hotel  beside  the  Annapolis  harbor,  which  Is 
still  a  forest  of  spars.  Aruiapolls  has  never 
ceased  being  one  of  the  great  sailing  ports 
of  the  world.  And,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  18th  and  early  19th  century  archi- 
tecture still  In  use,  as  In  the  State  House, 
along  Annapolis'  brick-walk,  tree-lined 
streets  that  radiate  from  State  and  Church 
circles.  Of  course,  more  than  a  million  visitors 
every  year  come  to  Annapolis  to  see  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Severn  River. 

But  the  easily  accessible  surprises  of 
Maryland  are  more  than  Annapolis  or  even 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  her  sailing  oyster- 
men,  her  quaint  little  fishing  villages,  her 
legends,  and  her  fascinating  folkways. 

Extending  north  and  west  right  from  the 
heart  of  Washington  is  the  nation's  newest 
and  perhaps  most  unique  national  park — 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Park.  This  canal  and  Its  blkeable,  hlkeable 
towpath  extends  for  more  than  180  miles 
along  the  Potomac  River  to  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  Unking  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
the  rolling  Piedmont  Plateau  region,  sub- 
urbia, and  Inner  city.  Just  ten  miles  from 
the  District  of  Coltmibia  limits  via  Mac- 
Arthur  Boulevard  Is  one  of  the  more  spec- 
tacular panoramas  along  the  Canal,  the 
Great  Palls  of  the  Potomac. 

Eight  miles  northeast  of  the  Great  Falls 
Is  Roclrvllle,  Maryland,  where  early  arrivals 
for  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  might  want 
to  visit  an  unusual  Junior  art  show  (works 
of  artists  from  4  years  old  to  college  age 
will  be  exhibited)  Sunday,  March  28,  In  the 
city's  beautiful  old  Civic  Mansion. 

Just  fifteen  miles  north  and  west  of  Rock- 
vtUe  at  Boyds,  Maryland,  Is  Al  Marah,  the 
largest  Arabian  horse  breeding  farm  In  the 
world.  This  Is  always  a  great  time  to  visit 
a  horse  farm,  when  the  Spring  foals  exe  be- 
ing dropped.  But  Al  Marah  Is  Interesting  at 
any  time  of  year.  The  farm  always  welcomes 
visitors  and  even  offers  an  Arabian  horse 
museum. 

Less  than  five  miles  north  of  the  District 
line  at  Wheaton,  Maryland,  Is  Wheaton  Re- 
gional Park,  with  tennis  courts,  an  imusual 
variety  of  swings  and  things  for  the  kids, 
and  plenty  of  room  for  a  Spring  picnic.  Right 
nearby  is  the  National  Capital  Trolley  Mu- 
seum, with  vintage  street  cars  from  all  over 
the  world  which  may  be  ridden  along  more 
than  a  mile  of  track  on  Satiirdays  and  Sun- 
days In  Spring  from  noon  until  6  p.m. 

Just  west  of  Indian  Head  Highway  seven 
miles  south  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
visitors  may  want  to  climb  over  the  ram- 
parts of  Forth  Washington  as  It  perches  at 
the  Juncture  of  the  Potomao  River  and 
Plscataway  Creek  where  is  was  built  In  1815 
to  protect  the  Capital.  Nearby  is  the  Na- 
tional Colonial  Farm  at  Accokeek,  which  em- 
ploys traditional  farming  methods  to  pre- 
serve the  various  agricultural  strains  that 
fed  our  Colonial  forebears. 

Antique  buffs  may  want  to  time  their 
cherry  blossom  visit  to  Washington  so  that 
they  can  attend  the  17th  annual  antique 
show  In  LaPlata,  Maryland,  18  miles  south- 
east of  the  Capital  via  Branch  Avenue, 
Maryland  Route  5,  and  UJ3.  Route  SOI.  Deal- 
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ers  from  all  over  the  country  will  partici- 
pate In  thlf  show,  which  opens  Friday.  March 
26,  at  noon  and  runs  throtigb  Sunday, 
March  28,  at  6  P.M.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  Interesting  antique  shops  scattered 
over  the  Maryland  countryside  and  a  cluster 
of  21  shops  at  New  Market,  on  Interstate  70n, 
just  east  of  Frederick.  Maryland,  less  tban 
an  hour's  drive  from  Washington. 

Families  visiting  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festi- 
val as  camp>ers,  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  Oreenbelt  National  Park,  Just  off  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Expressway  six  mllee 
north  of  the  District,  offers  1T8  Class  A  camp- 
sites. 


LETTERS  TO  POSTMASTERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  towA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  the  right 
of  citizens  to  petition  Congress  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  That  is  why  Post- 
master General — or  whatever  he  calls 
himself  under  the  new  regulation — Win- 
ton  Bloimt's  recent  edict  forbidding 
postal  employees  to  contact  Congressmen 
on  matters  Involving  the  Postal  Service 
is  so  repngnant.  This  gag  rule  on  postal 
employees  Is  to  be  mandatory. 

The  latest  decree  by  the  new  postal 
czar,  who  Is  no  longer  answerable  to 
Congress,  but  Instead  need  only  please  a 
small  clique  called  the  Postal  Corpora- 
tion, directly  contradicts  his  sworn  testi- 
mony last  year  before  the  House  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  On 
at  least  four  different  occasions,  Blount 
reaffirmed  the  postal  employees'  right  to 
contact  Congress  as  they  always  had. 

I  will  personally  continue  to  welcome 
comments  from  any  citizen — and  that 
most  assuredly  includes  postal  workers — 
on  any  subject.  Including  the  Postal 
Corporation.  No  American  loses  his 
citizenship  by  going  to  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Even  "Red"  Blount  cannot 
muzzle  democracy. 

Enclosed  Is  a  cc^y  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  sent  to  all  the  Postmasters  in  my 
district. 

Deab  PosncAfiTXx;  Please  post  this  letter 
on  your  bulletin  board  In  order  that  all  em- 
ployees of  your  post  office  can  be  made  fully 
aware  of  their  constitutional  right  to  peti- 
tion Congress  for  any  grievance  that  they 
may  have. 

Despite  any  rumors,  postal  employees  are 
still  allowed  the  same  rights  as  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  contact  Members  of  Congress. 
Additional  protection  Is  granted  these  em- 
ployees by  the  enactment  In  1912  of  the 
Lloyd-LaFollette  Act  which  assures  that  they 
may  continue  to  have  their  full  Constitu- 
tional rights  to  communicate  with  Congress- 
men. Postmaster  General  Wlnton  Blount  has 
reaffirmed,  under  oath,  to  a  Congressional 
Conunlttee  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  new 
Postal  legislation  which  repeals  the  Lloyd- 
LaFollette  Act  or  the  Constitution. 

Therefore,  my  offlce  In  Washington,  D.C. 
or  In  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  stands  ready  to 
assist  any  postal  employees  about  any  mat- 
ter Including  the  Post  Office. 
Sincerely. 

WiLUAK  J.  6CHZXI.Z. 

Member  of  Congre*: 
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CRIME— PUNISHMENT- 
PROBATION? 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TKZAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often 
too  many  people  are  guilty  of  consider- 
ing crime  sis  a  two-dimensional  prob- 
lem: pvmishment  fits  crime  like  bacon 
goes  with  eggs. 

I  agree  to  a  point. 

But  I  think  we  must  go  two  steps  in 
different  directions  when  we  consider 
crime  and  punishment.  First,  we  must 
take  a  step  backward,  before  the  crime, 
and  see  what  steered  the  individual  in 
that  terrible  direction.  Then,  we  must 
take  a  giant  step  forward,  beyond  pun- 
ishment, and  see  how  we  might  rehabili- 
tate that  individual  who  has  committed 
the  crime. 

Prison  is  not  an  end  In  Itself.  Reha- 
bilitation back  into  society  is  more— it  Is 
a  beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  district,  we  have 
one  of  the  more  progressive  probation 
programs  In  the  Nation.  I  was  proud  to 
read  that  this  program,  which  operates 
in  Travis,  Hays.  Caldwell,  and  Comal 
Counties  have  been  cited  for  their 
excellence. 

Our  Adult  Probation  OflQce  program  in 
those  counties  was  designated  and 
funded  as  a  pilot  project  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  thereafter  re- 
ceived further  funding  from  the  Moody 
and  Hogg  Foundations  of  Texas. 

A  compelling  argument  in  favor  of  tak- 
ing a  close  look  at  wider  application  of 
this  program  is  that  these  counties  have 
found  the  cost  of  probation  to  be  much 
less  than  Jailing- 60  cents  a  day  as  op- 
posed to  $2.60.  and  that,  conversely  the 
rehabilitation  record  achieved  Is  much, 
much  better.  It  would  be  noted  that  pro- 
bations are  not  granted  across  the  board 
to  all,  but  applied  on  a  CEise-by-case  basis 
to  those  showing  strong  potential  for 
community  living.  These,  chiefly,  are  first 
offenders. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  hopes 
that  others  might  profit  by  the  example 
of  the  adult  probation  program  centered 
in  Travis  County.  I  commend  for  re- 
printing in  the  Record  the  initial  re- 
sults as  reported  by  Ctmdy  Lowry  in  the 
March  7  edition  of  the  Austin  American. 

CKIMZ:   PtTNlSHMENT  OR  PROBATION? 

(By  Candy  Lowry) 

CMme  requires  punishment,  but  recent  ex- 
pos^ of  prison  life  have  ehown  there's  often 
little  or  no  profit  In  Imprisonment. 

What  has  proven  more  effective  Is  proba- 
tion, a  sentence  which  permits  offenders 
usually  flrst-tlme  ones,  to  remain  In  the 
community  under  the  supervision  and  guld- 
anoe  of  a  probation  office. 

It  Is  a  legal  status  creation  by  the  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  and,  according  to  the 
definition  provided  by  the  probation  office, 
"It  usually  Involves  a  Judicial  finding  of 
g^llt,  the  Imposition  of  conditions  upon  his 
continued  freedom,  and  the  provision  of 
means  for  helping  the  offender  meet  these 
conditions."  Probation  thus  Implies  much 
more  than  Indiscriminately  giving  the  of- 
fender another  chance. 
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The  conditions  of  probation  are  demand- 
ing and  the  status  Is  temporary — It  can  be 
revoked  without  proving  "guilt  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt." 

District  Judge  Mace  Thurman  believes  that 
granting  probation  In  certain  cases  Is  a 
cruelty.  "There  are  simply  some  people  to 
whom  such  status  would  prove  more  severe 
punishment  than  a  term  In  the  penitentiary. 
There  are  also  people  who  Just  need  custo- 
dial care,  who  simply  are  not  deserving  of  a 
second  chance." 

But  In  many  cases,  especially  those  Involv- 
ing first  offenders,  probation  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended if  the  guilty  party  shows  strong 
potential  for  community  living  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

Figures  show  that  his  chances  for  rehabili- 
tation are  much  greater  If  he's  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  community.  Also,  It  Is  much 
sounder  economically.  (The  cost  of  support- 
ing a  probationer  Is  60  cents  a  day  In  con- 
trast to  the  $2.60  If  he  Is  sent  to  jail  or  to 
the  penitentiary). 

And  who  can  judge  the  difference  that  It 
must  make  to  the  offender's  self-esteem? 

But  how  Is  a  judge  or  a  jury  to  know  If 
the  guilty  party  Is  worthy  of  the  risk?  The 
jury,  which  can  judge  only  In  the  case  of 
first  offenders,  Is  hampered  because  It  must 
rely  on  the  arguments  presented  by  the  law- 
yers on  either  side. 

But  in  counties  where  there  Is  an  estab- 
lished probation  office,  the  judge,  whose  In- 
stinct Is  often  sounder  and  more  consistent 
than  a  jury's,  can  base  his  decision  on  the 
pre-sentence  repwrt  which  Is  compiled  for 
him  by  the  probation  office. 

"This  Information  Is  of  Inestimable  assist- 
ance In  determining  a  verdict,"  said  Judge 
Thurman  who  believes  that  If  such  services 
were  rendered  In  more  counties  that  more 
offenders  would  be  given  a  chance  to  re- 
habilitate themselves  In  the  community  in- 
stead of  In  jail. 

Some  counties  In  Texas  have  recognized 
the  need  for  such  a  system.  It  has  been  pro- 
vided for  successfully  In  Travis.  Hayee.  Cald- 
well and  Comal  counties  by  an  Audit  Proba- 
tion Office  whose  services  have  been  consist- 
ently so  exemplary  that  It  was  designated 
and  funded  as  a  pilot  fvoject.  Initially  by  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  and  later  by  the 
Moody  and  Hogg  Foundations. 

But  In  counties  which  haven't  the  funds 
or  foresight  to  establish  such  an  office,  the 
probationer  has  slim  hope  for  any  kind  of 
community  rehabilitation. 

He  has.  In  fact,  little  hope  of  anything 
but  a  trip  to  jail,  or  for  the  stlU  more  un- 
fortunate, a  term  In  the  penitentiary. 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
commemorates  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  people.  On  this  date,  53 
years  ago,  we  remember  the  courageous 
but  short-lived  efforts  of  a  freedom-lov- 
ing people  to  establish  the  prerogative 
to  choose  and  to  guide  their  own 
destinies. 

In  commemorating  this  day,  we  wish 
to  exalt  the  right  of  self-determination 
and  the  hopes  of  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere  who  are  still  held  subject  to 
oppression  and  ruthless  domination.  The 
1918   constitution   of   the   Byelorussian 


Democratic  Republic  embodied  rights 
which  men  all  over  the  free  world  hold 
most  dear — freedom  of  individual  con- 
science, freedom  of  nations,  freedom  of 
religion.  In  these  beliefs  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  one  with  the  Byel- 
orussian people,  and  today  we  offer  a 
heartfelt  salute  to  these  courageous  peo- 
ple, that  the  force  of  liberty  for  all  man- 
kind shall  stand. 


WHOSE  FAULT? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  auto 
insxirance  has  become  a  major  problem 
and  a  national  scsmdal.  It  is  nobody's 
fault  that  automobile  use  rapidly  became 
virtually  imiversal  in  America,  that  no- 
body anticipated  that  accident  litigation 
would  now  occupy  11.4  percent  of  Judge 
time  in  Federal  district  courts,  and  17 
percent  In  State  courts,  that  Americans 
will  pay  $1.1  billion  in  legal  fees  for  liti- 
gation arising  from  1969  accident 
claims — one-fourth  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion's total  Income  for  that  accident 
year — that  despite  this  disproportionate 
cost  to  us  as  taxpayers  and  citizens,  ris- 
ing premiums  do  not  pay  off  In  propor- 
tionate compensation  for  serious  mjury — 
but  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

While  auto  insurance  is  traditionally 
a  problem  for  State  legislation.  It  has 
clearly  become  Congress  concern.  Its  ur- 
gency and  complexity  are  such  that  the 
Federal  Grovemment,  willy-nilly,  is  con- 
cerned. 

Consumers  Union,  In  Its  publication 
Consumer  Reports,  has  performed  a  pub- 
lic service  in  a  recent  article  which  de- 
fines the  major  problem  areas  and  Identi- 
fies the  reform  plans  currently  under 
consideration  which  deal  with  them.  The 
article  follows: 

Insurance  :  Thx  Road  to  Reform 

Automobile  Insurance  Is  by  now  probably 
the  mo6t  thoroughly  studied  of  ell  consumer 
problems.  The  verdict  of  Investigators  from 
the  Insurance  industry,  government,  the  legal 
profession  and  consumer  groups  Is  unani- 
mous. Something  must  be  done  to  make  In- 
surance do  a  better  job  of  paying  the  cost 
of  highway  Injuries.  Something  must  be  done 
to  stop  the  runaway  price  of  Insurance. 
Something  must  be  done  to  make  sure  the 
right  kind  of  Insurance  Is  available  to  every 
car  owner,  and  at  a  fair  price. 

The  time  has  come  for  consumers  to  unite 
In  a  crusade  for  auto-Insurance  reform. 
Everyone  else  Is  getting  Into  the  act.  The 
three  major  auto-Insurance  Industry  trade 
groups  are  sponsoring  plans.  Even  the  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Association,  traditional 
foe  of  any  change  that  might  detract  from 
the  fees  Its  members  earn  by  representing 
accident  victims,  has  drafted  legislation  In 
the  name  of  reform.  Actually,  It's  a  last-dltch 
effort  to  patch  up  the  present  liability- 
Insurance  system. 

Reform  Is  already  under  way  In  Puerto 
Rico,  where  a  government-run  plan  Insures 
every  accident  victim  for  his  full  medical 
expenses  and  a  modest  amount  of  wages 
while    he's    disabled.     Massachusetts    Inau- 


gurated this  year  a  compulsory  medical  and 
wage-loss  policy  and  eliminated  most  lia- 
bility claims  for  leee  than  $2000  of  Injury 
expenses. 

Many  states  are  now  debating  reforms 
based  on  three  pioneering  plans:  The 
Keeton-O'Connell  Plan,  the  American  Insur- 
ance Association  Plan  (develojjed  by  one 
group  of  Insurance  companies ) ,  and  the  New 
York  State  Plan.  All  three  would  de-empha- 
slze  the  role  played  by  liability  Insurance, 
and  the  AIA  Plan  would  do  away  with  It 
entirely.  Legislation  patterned  on  the  AIA 
Plan  has  a  good  chance  of  adoption  this  year 
in  Mlnnesoi^. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  has  In- 
troduced In  Congress  a  blU  that  would  re- 
quire every  state  to  adopt  a  uniform  kind 
of  automobile  Insurance  embodjrlng  princi- 
pal features  of  the  three  preceding  plans  tuid 
some  additional  features  contributed  by  the 
Senator  himself.  The  Hart  Plan  contains 
much  that  consumers  can  support,  although 
some  Important  details  remain  to  be  worked 
out.  Still  awaited  (as  this  Issue  goes  to 
press)  Is  the  recommendation  for  Insurance 
reform  being  developed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  as  the  product  of  a  study 
ordered  by  Congress. 

There  Is  no  single,  jjerfect  plan.  Some 
students  of  the  problem  even  doubt  that  the 
system  of  privately  sold  Insurance  can  be 
salvaged.  They  look  toward  government  m- 
surance.  CertcUnly,  the  problem  Is  made  less 
critical  by  state-admlnlstered  health-Insur- 
ance and  medical-care  plans  In  those  coun- 
tries that  have  them.  Then,  at  least,  there 
Is  never  a  question  of  availability  of  medical 
care  for  all  victims  regardless  of  ability  to 
pay  and  regardless  of  whether  they  are  vic- 
tims of  automobile  accidents,  other  acci- 
dents or  Illness, 

CU  believes  that  this  coimtry's  automobile 
Insurance  should  be  revamped  with  a  view 
to  the  universal  health  Insurance  that  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhere  on  the  horizon.  With 
that  In  mind,  we  present  on  page  226  a  14- 
polnt  set  of  objectives  that  we  think  are  re- 
quired In  a  reform  designed  In  the  best 
Interests  of  consimiers  as  pollceholders  and 
as  claimants. 

To  place  those  objectlvee  In  an  under- 
standable framework,  let's  first  take  a  look 
at  what's  gone  wrong  with  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

At  Issue  Is  liability  Insurance  and  the 
legal  doctrine  that  makes  It  necessary.  The 
law  says  a  motorist  whose  bad  driving  kills 
or  Injures  someone  or  dtunages  his  property 
must  pay  for  the  damage.  Bad  driving,  the 
law  says,  Includes  not  only  recklessness  but 
also  carelessness.  Almost  everybody  makes 
mistakes  behind  the  wheel,  and  sometimes 
mistakes  cause  accidents  costing  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  In  medical  bills  and  lost 
wages.  LlablUty  Insurance  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  assets  of  car  owners  from 
those  possibly  overwhelming  obligations  to 
people  they  may  Injure.  The  Insurance  com- 
pany pays  what  Its  policyholder  would  other- 
wise have  to  pay  his  victims. 

Society  Invents  laws  for  a  purpose  One 
Idea  behind  liability  law  is  to  deter  people 
from  carelessly  hurting  other  people.  Auto- 
mobile Insurance,  though,  relieves  Individual 
motorists  of  heavy  financial  penalty  by 
spreading  the  risk  among  all  Insured  motor- 
ists. Little  or  no  financial  risk  means  little 
or  no  deterrent  to  carelessness.  But  the  lia- 
bility doctrine  of  deterrence  wasn't  very 
sound  anyway.  The  instinct  for  survival  Is 
doubtless  a  far  stronger  Incentive  to  safe 
driving. 

The  main  social  purpose  of  liability  law  Is 
to  see  that  Innocent  victims  are  paid  their 
losses.  Hence,  every  state  either  compels  or 
puts  heavy  pressure  on  car  owners  to  buy 
automobile  Insurance.  One  of  the  Intolerable 
things  about  it  Is  that  the  system  works  out 
unfairly.  People  with  minor  losses  tend  to  be 
overpaid,  while  people  with  severe  losses  are 
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likely  to  be  underpaid.  Here  are  some  things 
a  Department  of  Transportation  study  found 
out  about  seriously  Injured  traffic  victims 
who  collected  on  liability-Insurance  claims: 

People  who  suffered  less  than  $500  Injury 
costs  collected  an  average  of  foxir  times  their 
losses. 

People  who  suffered  from  $10,000  to  $25,000 
Injury  costs  collected  an  average  of  half  their 
losses. 

People  who  suffered  more  than  $25,000  in- 
jury costs  collected  an  average  of  only  about 
15  per  cent  of  their  losses. 

The  study  counted  only  the  kinds  of  costs 
that  took  money  from  the  victims'  pockets; 
It  made  no  estimate  of  the  costs  of  pain  and 
suffering.  Insurance  payments  were  meas- 
ured after  subtracting  lawyers'  fees,  which 
cost  victims  an  average  of  25  per  cent  of 
their  benefits. 

Only  about  45  per  cent  of  seriously  Injured 
people  In  auto  accidents  collect  any  money 
from  liability  Insurance.  There  Is  obviously 
no  such  right  of  payment  for  victims  of  one- 
car  accidents  or  for  those  whose  careless 
driving  led  to  their  own  Injury.  Most  state 
laws  call  for  no  liability  payment  If  both 
drivers  made  mistakes.  There  Is  no  auto- 
Insurance  liability  payment,  either,  where  no 
one  Is  to  blame  for  the  accident  or  where  a 
defective  car  or  a  defective  highway  Is  to 
blame.  There  Is  many  a  crash  that  embroils 
Its  victims  In  deadlocked  argument  over  who 
was  to  blame. 

Other  kinds  of  Insurance  help  to  fill  the 
gap  In  accident  expenses  left  when  there  la 
no  liability  claim  or  when  liability  Insur- 
ance underpays.  But  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  found  again  that  those 
most  severely  hurt  are  often  left  In  finan- 
cial straits.  When  a  highway  accident  takes 
more  than  $10,000  from  the  victim's  pocket, 
only  three  victims  In  10  recover  more  than 
half  their  losses — and  that's  counting  pay- 
ments from  sick-leave  plans,  social  security, 
collision  coverage  and  so  forth. 

RISING   PREMIUMS 

The  steeply  rising  cost  of  automobile  in- 
surance makes  the  poor  delivery  of  Its  bene- 
fits all  the  more  deplorable.  In  the  10  years 
to  1970.  Senator  Hart  has  noted,  premiums 
went  up  faster  than  even  the  soaring  cost  of 
car  repairs  and  medical  care. 

Automobile  liability  Insurance  falls  to  put 
the  money  where  It's  most  needed.  About  56 
cents  of  every  dollar  spent  on  liability  In- 
surance pays  for  Insurance-company  expenses 
and  lawyers'  fees.  Half  the  remaining  44  cents 
pays  claims  for  pain  and  suffering,  as  op- 
posed to  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses.  An 
additional  8  cents  pays  for  expenses  already 
covered  by  other  kinds  of  Insurance.  That 
leaves  about  14  cents  to  pay  for  medical  costs 
and  lost  wages  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
recovered  by  the  victim. 

In  short,  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
fault  system  of  auto  Insurance  has  broken 
down;  yet  law  and  public  policy  force  almost 
all  car  owners  to  buy  fault  Insurance  from 
private  companies.  Besides  misdirecting  con- 
sumer expenditures,  the  fault  system  puts  a 
heavy  and  costly  burden  on  the  time  and 
facilities  of  the  civil  courts.  Those  who  must 
pursue  their  claims  in  court  sometimes  wait 
as  long  as  five  years  for  a  verdict,  and  the 
average  claim  takes  16  months  to  settle.  The 
delay  and  uncertainty  of  liability-Insurance 
benefits  throws  part  of  the  medical  cost  of 
auto  accidents  on  the  shoulders  of  the  gen- 
eral public  through  higher  taxes  and  higher 
hospital  bills. 

Worst  off  are  the  victims.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  study  translated  hardships 
into  numbers.  When  serious  Injury  occurs  on 
the  highway,  5  per  cent  of  the  stricken  house- 
holds have  to  send  other  members  of  the 
family  out  to  work;  3  per  cent  have  to  move 
to  cheaper  housing;  20  per  cent  have  to  take 
money  from  savings  or  the  sale  of  property; 
12  per  cent  miss  debt  payments. 
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In  CU's  view,  the  following  14  objectives 
should  be  met  by  any  reform  plan: 

1.  Medica,  care.  All  people  Injured  In  car 
accidents  should  receive,  at  first  mainly  from 
private  insurance  but  soon,  we  hope,  from  a 
Federal  health  plan,  the  expenses  of  com- 
plete medical  care.  Including  rehabilitation. 
Automobile  medical-insurance  benefits,  like 
other  medical  Insurance,  should  be  paid  to 
all  who  are  hurt,  regardless  of  who  caused 
the  accident,  including  drunk  drivers  and 
drugged  drivers  Such  people  must  be  kept 
from  driving.  But  depriving  them  of  medical 
care  won't  keep  them  off  the  road;  It  will 
only  visit  hardships  upon  their  famlUes. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  ob- 
jective? 

Keeton-O'Connell  Plan — No.  It  limits  no- 
fault  benefits  to  $10,000  per  person. 

American  Insurance  Association  Plan — Yes. 

New  York  State  Plan — Yes. 

Hart  Plan — Yes. 

2.  Wage  replacement.  All  disabled  victims 
who  cannot  work  should  receive  the  equiva- 
lent of  their  take-home  pay,  their  earning 
capacity  If  they  are  students  or  unemployed, 
or  their  services  to  their  families — all  such 
payments  to  be  limited  to  an  amount  ade- 
quate to  sustain  a  decent  standard  of  living 
In  their  community.  No  one  should  receive 
more  money  than  he  was  taking  home  be- 
fore being  injured,  however.  Social  security 
pays  some  wage  loss  already  to  disabled  per- 
sons. It  should  be  expanded  to  do  the  full 
job. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  ob- 
jective? 

Keeton-O'Connell  Plan — No,  It  limits  wage 
replacement  to  $760  per  month  and  counts 
that  as  part  of  the  $10,000  maxlmtun  no-fault 
benefits. 

American  Insurance  Association  Plan — ^No, 
It  limits  wage  replacement  to  $760  per  month 
but  does  pay  it  Indefinitely. 

New  York  State  Plan — Yes,  It  goes  beyond 
the  objective  by  paying  unlimited  wage 
losses. 

Hart  Plan — No,  It  limits  wage  replacement 
to  a  total  of  $30,000  but  does  provide  up  to 
$1000  per  month,  enough  for  an  adequate 
living  standard  at  present  price  levels. 

3.  Periodic  payment.  Auto-acddent-lnsur- 
ance  benefits  should  be  paid  to  victims 
month  by  month  as  expenses  and  wage 
losses  occur. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  ob- 
jective? Yes. 

4.  Other  Insurance.  Auto  Insurance  should 
take  care  of.  paying  only  what  less-costly  In- 
surance plans  do  not  cover.  Most  plans,  In- 
cluding social  security,  group  hospital  and 
medical  policies,  Blue  Cross,  and  Individual 
health  policies  now  return  a  far  larger  per- 
centage of  the  premium  to  the  policyholders 
than  auto  insurance  does. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  ob- 
jective? 

Keeton-O'Connell  Plan — ^Partly.  Though  It 
does  away  with  duplicate  payments  for  the 
same  loss,  it  might  leave  automobile  Insur- 
ance as  the  primary  source  of  benefits,  at 
least  until  there  Is  a  government  health-In- 
surance system. 

American  Insurance  Association  Plan — No. 
Same  as  Keeton-O'Connell. 

New  York  State  Plan — Yes. 

Hart  Plan — Yes. 

5.  Group  auto  policies.  State  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative rules  obstructing  the  sale  of 
group  automobile  Insurance  should  be  over- 
ruled by  Federal  law.  Many  states  have  been 
persuaded  by  auto-Insurance  agents  to  ham- 
per group  sales  and  such  mass-marketing  de- 
vices as  Insuamce  for  a  company's  employees 
on  the  payroll-deduction  plan. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  ob- 
jective? 

Keeton-O'Connell  Plan — No.  But  the  plan 
Itself  would  encourage  group  selling. 
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American  Insurance  AsaociaUon  Plan — No. 
Same  as  Keeton-O'ConneU. 

New  York  State  Plan — Yes.  In  that  New 
York  has  no  law  against  group  Insurance. 

Hart  Plan — Yes. 

fl.  Cancellation.  Auto-lnsuranc«  policies 
miist  be  non-cancelable,  guaranteed  renew- 
able, and  available  In  the  open  marlEet  to  all 
eligible  consumers.  Everyone  licensed  to 
drive  or  able  to  register  a  car  should  be  eli- 
gible aa  long  as  he  pays  the  premiums.  The 
situation  now  Is  that  14  per  cent  of  motor- 
ists have  had  their  insurance  canceled,  and 
when  one  company  cancels,  others  tend  not 
to  accept  you.  Prom  8  to  10  per  cent  of  car 
owners  must  now  buy  through  asslgned-rtsk 
plana  because  no  company  will  deal  with 
them  voluntarily;  yet  an  eight-state  analysis 
of  aaalgned-rislE  policyholders  found  that  63 
per  cent  of  them  had  had  no  accidents  or 
convictions  for  traffic  violations.  The  price 
of  being  an  assigned  risk  Is  very  high — some- 
times double  the  standard  rate.  In  most 
states  the  most  Insurance  you  can  buy  as  an 
assigned  risk  Is  the  minimum  liability  cov- 
erage required  by  the  state. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  ob- 
jectivef 

Keeton-O'Connell  Plan — No. 

American  Insurance  Association  Plan — ^No. 

New  York  State  Plan — ^No. 

Hart  Plan — Yea. 

7.  Pain  and  siifferlng.  The  number  of 
claims  for  pain  and  suffering  should  be 
greatly  curtailed,  leaving  only  the  moat  seri- 
ous ones.  Most  such  claims  today  are  paid 
to  victims  of  minor  Injuries  rather  than  to 
the  seriously  hurt.  The  average  person  with 
medical  expenses  of  less  than  $100  and  with 
a  lawyer  to  prees  his  claim  receives  six  times 
his  loss.  With  the  elimination  of  petty  claims 
for  pain  and  suffering,  the  insurance  system 
might  be  able  to  pay,  in  addition  to  out-of- 
pocket  losses,  at  least  aome  compensation  to 
seriously  dlsflgiired  and  permanently  dis- 
abled victims.  Preferably,  every  such  victim 
should  be  paid.  If  that  makes  insurance  too 
coatly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  liis 
right  to  sue  a  negligent  driver. 

Do  the  major  reform,  plans  meet  this  ob- 
jective? 

Keeton-O'Connell  Plan — Yes,  by  means  of 
a  15000-deductibIe  liability  claim  against  a 
faulty  driver. 

American  Insurance  Association  Plan — No. 

New  York  State  Plan — No. 

Hart  Plan — Yes,  by  means  of  a  liability 
claim  against  a  faulty  driver  for  permanent 
disability  and  disfigurement. 

8.  Property  damage.  Damage  done  by 
automobiles  to  property  other  than  automo- 
biles should  be  repaired  with  money  from 
the  car-owner's  automobile  Insurance  even 
U  the  accident  was  not  his  fault. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  objec- 
tiveT 

Yea.  except  that  the  Hart  Plan  makes  such 
coverage  optional. 

0.  Compulsory  coverage.  Every  car  owner 
should  have  to  carry  the  basic  no-fault  auto- 
mobile insurance.  Companies  could  offer  all 
kinds  of  optional  extra  coverages:  higher 
benefits  for  pain  and  suffering,  higher  wage 
benefits,  etc. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  objec- 
tive? Yea. 

10.  Automobile  damage.  The  consumer 
sho\ild  have  three  choices  of  automobile  dam- 
age Insurance:  1)  no  collision  insurance,  2) 
today's  type  of  collision  Insurance,  which 
pays  for  damage  regardless  of  fault,  8)  in- 
siuance  that  pays  damage  done  to  bis  car  if 
the  driver  of  another  car  caused  the  accident. 
The  third  choice  should  be  offered  in  fair- 
ness to  owners  of  cars  with  too  little  value 
to  merit  full  collision  insurance.  Collision 
premium  rates  Cbould  be  scaled,  as  some 
companies  scale  them  now,  to  encourage  con- 
struction of  damage-resistant  cara.  Flie,  theft 
and  comprehensive  insurance  ataould  be 
optional,  as  now. 
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Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  objec- 
tive? 

Keeton-O'ConneU  Plan — Yes,  it  originated 
the  three-choice  Idea. 

American  Insurance  Association  Plan — 
No.  It  offers  full  coULsion  insurance  or 
nothing. 

New  York  State  Plan — Same  as  AIA. 

Hart  Plan — No.  Same  as  AIA.  But  this  is 
the  only  plan  that  would  require  premiums 
baaed  on  damageabllity  of  the  car. 

11.  Premium  rates.  They  must  be  held 
down  and,  if  possible,  reduced.  A  system 
that  pays  benefits  without  attempting  to 
establish  blame  can  redirect  to  premium  sav- 
ings or  improved  benefits  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  today's  liability  Insiursuice. 
EUmlnatlon  of  automobile-insurance  pay- 
ments for  losses  already  covered  by  cheaper 
insurance  will  cut  the  premium  further. 
Elimination  of  pain-and-suffering  claims  for 
minor  Injuries  will  cut  costs  even  more. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  objec- 
tive? Yes,  all  claim  to.  But  there  is  disagree- 
ment on  the  savings.  The  Keeton-O'Connell 
Plan  puts  a  (10,000  limit  on  no-fault  medical 
and  wage  benefits  because  its  actuary  could 
not  otherwise  foresee  reduced  premlimis. 

12.  Price  comparisons.  The  driver-rating 
system  should  be  standardized.  A  person's 
age,  sex,  where  he  lives,  the  car  he  drives, 
and  how  much  he  uses  his  car  do  appear  to 
have  a  real  bearing  on  his  chances  of  having 
an  accident.  With  no-fault  Insurance,  com- 
panies shoiild  also  design  their  rates  around 
the  size  of  the  family,  Its  other  Insurance  and 
its  income — In  other  words,  those  factors 
that  would  determine  compensation  in  the 
event  of  an  injury-causing  accident.  The 
Important  thing  is  for  each  company  to  use 
the  same  rating  standards,  including  identi- 
cal geographic  rate  zones.  Companies  shoiild 
compete  on  the  basic  price  from  which  all 
rates  would  be  figured  by  percentage  in- 
creases or  decreases.  Shoppers  would  then 
find  It  relatively  easy  to  compare  prices. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  ob- 
jective? 

Keeton-O'Connell  Plan — No. 

American  Insurance  Association  Plan — No. 

New  York  State  Plan — No. 

Hart  Plan — Yes.  it  originated  the  idea. 

13.  Claims  service.  Insiu^nce  companies 
should  report  regularly  to  a  Government 
agency  their  claims-paying  practices,  and  the 
agency  should  publish  data  Indicating  how 
well  each  company  satisfies  Its  claims.  CU's 
recent  survey  of  claims  experiences  showed 
significant  differences  in  the  way  companies 
handled  their  claims  (consumes  bkpobts. 
June  1970) .  Pull  knowledge  of  the  quality  of 
a  company's  service  Is  essential  to  the  con- 
sumer's rational  choice  of  a  company. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  ob- 
jective? 

Keeton-O'Connell  Plan — No. 

American  Insurance  Association  Plan — No. 

New  York  State  Plan — No. 

Hart  Plan — Yes.  it  originated  the  Idea. 

14.  Industry  regulation.  Automobile  insur- 
ance should  be  regulated  by  a  Pederal  agency 
instead  of  by  each  individual  state.  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  motoring  public  to 
finance  the  agency  with  a  tax  on  Insurance 
policies.  Present  law  exempting  insurance 
companies  from  the  antitrust  laws  should  be 
repealed.  Prices  should  be  regulated  by  the 
market  under  surveillance  of  the  new  Pederal 
agency.  Few  states  can  hire  the  professional 
staffs  needed  to  cope  with  their  regulatory 
obligations.  A  single  Federal  agency  could  af- 
ford highly  competent  attorneys,  account- 
ants and  actuaries  and  could  use  their  serv- 
ices efficiently  in  the  public  Interest.  The 
American  population  is  mobile.  It  travels  on 
interstate  highways,  and  it  changes  residence 
frequently  from  state  to  state.  Americans 
need  uniform  motor-vehicle  laws  and  uni- 
form automobile  Insurance. 

Do  the  major  reform  plans  meet  this  ob- 
jective? 
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Plan— 


Keeton-O'Connell  Plan — ^No. 

American    Insurance    Association 
Does  not  specify. 

New  York  State  Plan — No. 

Hart  Plan — No.  Insurance  regiilatlon  would 
remain  with  the  states  in  consultation  with 
a  Federal  administrator. 
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"THE  CONDITION  OP  OUR  CONDI- 
TION"; NIXON'S  GAME  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NXW   YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  an  old  chestnut  that 
goes  "figures  don't  lie,  but  liars  figure." 
This  can  apply  to  those  statisticians  In 
the  Nixon  administration  who  have  for 
months  tried  to  explain  to  a  disbelieving 
American  public  that  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policies  were  a  "roaring 
success." 

SpesJcer  of  the  House  McCormack  was 
right  when  he  said  a  year  ago  that  the 
only  way  President  Nixon  could  hide  our 
economic  debacle  from  the  American 
people  was  to  not  make  the  figures  avail- 
able at  all. 

Apparently,  the  White  House  has  seen 
fit  to  defer  to  the  wisdom  of  the  former 
Democratic  Speaker.  If  there  is  no  news 
at  all,  then  there  cannot  be  any  bad  news, 
the  reasoning  seems  to  go. 

However,  this  is  certainly  no  comfort 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
Irretrievably  lost  their  life  savings,  their 
homes,  their  children's  futures,  and  any 
hope  of  recouping  their  financial  losses 
in  a  lifetime.  The  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Nixon  administration  have  done  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  America  and  the  silenc- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  experts  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  giving  us  the 
bad  news  every  month  will  do  nothing  to 
restore  confidence  in  our  Government 
and  its  fiscal  failures. 

The  change  in  Mr.  Nixon's  "game  plan" 
to  spoon  feed  the  American  people  its 
own  partisan  version  of  how  well  off  we 
all  are  and  the  possible  self-defeating 
results  of  all  of  this  were  brilliantly  In- 
terpreted by  Eileen  Shanahan  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  22, 1971. 

I  Include  Miss  Shanahan's  column  in 
the  Record  and  ask  that  Members  of 
both  aisles  read  it  because  if  history  re- 
peats Itself,  which  I  am  convinced  it  will, 
the  Congress  will  have  to  ultimately  take 
up  the  task  of  restoring  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  this  coimtry  as 
It  was  forced  to  do  under  the  Hoover  and 
Eisenhower  administrations. 
[Prom  the  New  York  'nmes.  Mar.  22,  1971] 
Repoetxng  on  Economy — End  of  BannNOS 

ON  Job  Ficuhes  and  Price  Index  Mat  Brimc 

New    PBOBI.EMS 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 
Washington,  March  22. — ^The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's decision  to  make  fundamental 
changes  in  the  time-tested  system  for  In- 
forming the  public  of  major  developments  in 
the  economy  appears  likely  to  bring  on  some 
serious  new  problems  without  necessarily 
solving  what  are  alleged  to  be  the  old  ones. 
The  decision,  announced  and  put  Into  effect 
last  week,  was  simply  to  cancel,  permanently. 


the  briefings  for  the  press  that  were  formerly 
given  each  month  on  the  two  most  widely 
watched  of  aU  the  basic  economic  Indloa- 
tors — the  unemployment  figures  and  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  The  briefings  have 
been  held  regularly  for  two  decades  by  the 
career  technicians  In  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  puts  out 
the  unemploynvent  and  price  figures. 

The  career  civil  servants  who  conducted 
the  news  conferences  were  there  to  guide  re- 
porters through  the  ever-more-complex  re- 
finemenu  of  the  figures,  made  poaalble  by 
modern  computer  technology;  to  help  with 
analysea  of  which  month-to-month  changes 
were  purely  seasonal  and  which  were  funda- 
mental, and  why;  to  point  out  fiuke  develop- 
ments that  had  nothing  to  do  with  basic 
trends  that  might  be  at  work  on  a  given 
month's  figures,  and  so  on. 

rNTEORITT   trNQTJXSnONED 

That  these  Government  career  men  never 
served  any  master  but  the  truth  has  never 
been  questioned  by  anyone  who  dealt  with 
them  or  their  product,  and  It  is  not  being 
questioned  now. 

In  fact,  it  was  in  the  name  of  protecting 
the  Integrity  of  these  career  technicians  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  an- 
nounced on  Friday  that  their  press  briefings 
were  to  be  terminated. 

The  new  procedure  for  the  release  of  these 
figures  will  be  limited  to  written  news  re- 
leases plus  comments  by  officials,  such  as  Mr. 
Hodgson  himself,  who  are  clearly  identified 
partisans  of  the  Administration. 

This,  according  to  the  Labor  Department's 
announcement,  will  "avoid  the  awkwardness 
of  subjecting  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  questions  with 
policy  Implications." 

The  technicians  wiU  still  be  avaUable  to 
reporters,  on  an  Individual  basis,  "to  help 
with  technical  questions."  the  announce- 
ment continued. 

A  Pll'l'IC'ULT  DISTINCTION 

But  who  is  going  to  determine  which  Is  a 
"policy"  question  that  is  out-of-bounds  for 
the  career  experts  and  which  a  "technical" 
question  that  they  have  permission  to  an- 
swer? 

The  recent  confilcts  of  interpretation  be- 
tween the  technicians  and  the  political  ap- 
polnteee  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  distinction. 

In  November,  the  dispute  centered  on  Just 
what  portion  of  the  increased  unemployment 
in  that  month  was  attributable  to  layoffs  In 
other  industries  that  were  caused  by  the 
General  Motors  strike.  The  career  experts 
said  that  it  was  something  less  than  the  en- 
tire rise;  the  White  House  press  secretary. 
Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  implied  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  had  dis- 
covered that  It  was  all  O.M. -related. 

In  January,  when  the  unemployment  rate 
dropped  a  bit,  the  chief  career  expert  on  the 
unemployment  figures,  Harold  Goldstein,  de- 
scribed the  change  as  "marginally  signifi- 
cant," whereas  Mr.  Hodgson  said  it  had  "great 
significance."  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  here 
is  that  the  word  "significant"  in  statistics 
la  not  a  matter  of  the-feel-on-the-back-of- 
your-neck  but,  rather  has  a  precise  mathe- 
matical definition. 

In  February,  another  decline  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  produced  not  by  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  Jobs  so  much  as  by  an 
unusually  large  decline  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  said  they  were  looking  for  work, 
drew  similarly  mixed  interpretations  from 
Mr.  Goldstein  and  Mr.  Hodgson.  Interestingly 
enough,  a  comment  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  B.  Oonnally  Jr.  seemed  closer 
to  Mr.  Goldstein's  view. 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  whether  a 
change  is  statistically  significant,  whether 
another  is  related  to  a  strike  and  whether 
still  another  is  related  to  the  mystery  of  why 
unemployed  people  decide  to  start  or  to  stop 
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actively  looking  for  Jobs  are  all  "technical" 
questions.  Equally  olearty,  they  are  aU  quee- 
tlons  the  answers  to  which  raise  "policy 
Implications." 

A  decade  ago.  a  group  of  distinguished 
economists  of  all  political  persuasions,  drawn 
from  the  universities,  from  business  and  from 
organized  labor,  made  a  detaUed  study  of  the 
employment  and  unemployment  statistics 
and  come  forth  with  a  tinanlmous  report 
proposing  improvements.  Most  of  their  rec- 
ommendations dealt  with  the  substance  of 
the  statistics  themselves,  but  a  special  sec- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  method  of  announc- 
ing the  figures. 

NONPOLrnCAL  CONTEXT 

The  group,  known  as  the  Gordon  Commit- 
tee from  Its  chairman,  Prof.  R.  A.  Gordon  of 
the  University  of  California  (Berkeley) .  con- 
cluded that  "the  need  to  publish  (the  un- 
employment statistics)  in  nonpoUtlcal  con- 
text cannot  be  overemphasized." 

While  proposing  that  a  "sharp  line"  be 
drawn  between  the  actual  release  of  the  fig- 
ures and  their  analyais.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"comments  on  the  policy  implications,"  the 
committee  also  spoke  of  the  "obligation"  of 
the  experts  to  "offer  analytical,  interpretive 
comments  that  will  assist  the  users  of  the 
data  to  assess  the  significance  of  the 
changes." 

Secretary  Hodgson  invoked  the  name  and 
conclusions  of  the  Gordon  committee  In  mak- 
ing his  annotmcement  of  the  change,  but 
Professor  Gordon  disagrees. 

He  said,  in  a  tel^hne  interview,  that 
the  new  jwlicy  was  "not  in  the  spirit  of 
what  we  recommended,  and  I  regret  It." 
coiodrnB'B  ovant 
One  of  the  reasons  behind  the  creation 
of  the  Gordon  Committee,  which  was  named 
by  President  Kennedy,  was  the  political  uses 
that  were  made  of  the  unemployment  figures 
in  the  final  years  of  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration. 

General  Elseshower's  Secretary  of  Labor, 
James  P.  Mitchell,  would  sometimes  announce 
the  figures  before  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics could.  And  he — and  President  Klsen- 
hower  himself — were  strikingly  inconsistent 
about  their  use  of  seasonally  adjusted  or  not 
seasonally  adjusted  figures  (usually  em- 
phasizing those  that  looked  most  favorable) . 
Some  similar  things  are  occurring  now  as 
policymaking  oflkslals  increasingly  comment 
on  the  various  economic  statistics. 

It  seems  possible  that  few  members  of  the 
current  Administration  recall  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  public  relations  policy 
of  the  Eisenhower  Administration  toward 
economic  statistics. 

The  consequences  were  that  many  In- 
formed individuals  across  the  nation  began 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of  the 
statistics  themselves — to  such  a  point  that 
both  the  Gordon  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  issue  public  statements  afflnning 
their  belief  that  the  figures  wwe  honest. 
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For  centuries  Russians  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  assimilate  them,  and  have 
tried  to  represent  them  to  tlie  world  as 
Russians.  But  history  shows  that  the 
Byelorussians— the  White  Russians,  or 
Rutbenlans,  as  they  are  sometimes 
caUed — ^formed  a  distinct  national  group 
in  their  homdand,  east  of  Poland  and 
west  of  Moscow,  long  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modem  Russian  state.  How- 
ever, early  in  modem  times  it  was  brought 
forcibly  under  the  Russians  and  became 
part  of  the  Russian  empire. 

Czarist  Russian  rule  coidd  not  wipe 
out  the  Byelorussians  as  an  ethnic  group. 
The  more  they  were  oppressed  by  their 
Russian  masters,  the  more  Byelorussians 
climg  to  their  ethnic  and  naticHial  ideals, 
and  l^mged  for  the  day  of  their  freedcon. 
This  came  about  eiu-ly  in  1918,  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime  in  Russia. 
On  March  25  of  that  year  the  Byelorus- 
sian National  Republic  was  proclaimed, 
with  its  capital  in  the  historic  city  Minsk. 
Soon  it  was  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  several  countries,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  new  state  was  to  maintain  its 
sovereignty  in  historic  Byelorussia.  Un- 
fortunately the  independence  thus  pro- 
claimed did  not  last  long.  Russian  Com- 
munists attacked  and  overran  the  coim- 
try, and  In  March  of  1921,  Byelorussian 
independence  vanished. 

Since  then,  for  50  years,  some  10  mil- 
lion Byelorussians  have  been  living  under 
the  oppressive  Soviet  regime.  But  they 
have  not  abandoned  their  ultimate  goal 
for  national  political  independence. 
There  In  their  historic  homeland  they 
work  hard  under  all  sorts  of  hardships 
and  they  ardently  look  to  the  day  of  their 
liberation.  On  the  observance  of  their 
Independence  Day  let  us  ail  hope  that 
they  will  soon  attain  their  goal  In  their 
homeland. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  mcRiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Byelo- 
russians are  one  of  the  lesser  known 
Slavic  peoples.  This  is  partly  because 
they  have  been  intermingled  with  more 
numerous  other  Slavic  peoples,  and  p«ut- 
ly  because  they  have  been  subjected  to 
the  oppressive  rule  of  foreign  regimes. 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  mw  ToxK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  sup- 
port of  a  resolution  setting  aside  the 
period  of  March  21  to  March  27  as  the 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War/Mlsslng  in  Action.  It  was  on 
March  26,  7  years  ago,  that  the  first 
American  was  taken  prisoner  In  Vietnam. 
War,  we  must  all  agree,  too  often  In- 
volves shameful  acts.  But  governments 
have  an  even  greater  responsibility  for 
their  actions,  and  are  required  imder 
international  law  to  respect  the  rights 
of  prisoners  of  war.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  government  to  engage  In  vio- 
lations of  the  Geneva  Convention  which 
protects  prisoners  of  war.  The  North 
Vietnamese    Government    has    violated 
that  Convention.  Whatever  one's  posi- 
tion is  with  respect  to  the  military  in- 
volvement of  our  country  in  SouUieast 
Asia,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  opposes 
that  Involvemoit,  surely  we  must  all 
agree  that  the  physical  comfort  and  very 
lives  of  prisoners  of  war  ought  not  be 
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used  by  the  coiintry  holding  them  to  gain 
political  and  military  concessions.  The 
North  Vietnamese  by  engaging  in  Eicts 
violating  the  Geneva  Convention  have 
not  helped  their  cause  by  embittering 
Americans  of  all  political  persuasions  as 
a  result  of  their  treatment  of  the  young 
men  of  our  country  held  captive  by  them. 
It  Is  my  understanding  and  I  hope  it  to 
be  true  that  the  cries  of  outrage  by  the 
citizens  of  this  country  as  well  as  the 
voices  raised  in  other  countries  through- 
out the  world  have  caused  a  perceptible 
change  in  the  manner  and  method  of 
treatment  of  these  prisoners  of  war,  but 
we  cannot  cease  our  protests  imtil  all  of 
the  protections  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion are  accorded  our  young  men,  and 
we  cannot  rest  imtll  they  are  returned 
to  their  wives,  mothers,  and  children. 


SESAME  STREET— EXPERIMENT  IN 
MISEDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  ac- 
clsdmed  by  some  educators,  the  contro- 
versial children's  TV  program,  "Sesame 
Street,"  has  come  under  severe  criticism 
by  other  persons. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Beck,  a  preschool  spe- 
cialist, author,  and  social  worker  in  an 
address  to  the  American  Orthopsychl- 
atrlc  Association  claimed : 

Aldoufi  Huxley's  "Brave  New  World"  seems 
Indeed  to  have  obtained  reality  In  our  living 
rooms  a«  the  young  are  being  drugged  Into 
a  seml-waklng  stage  by  the  onslaught  ot 
visual  and  audio  stimuli  which  appeal  to  the 
more  primitive  aspects  of  the  chUd's  per- 
sonality. 

Miss  Beck  presented  the  following  ob- 
jections to  "Sesame  Street": 

It  prevents  development  of  creative 
activities  by  children  from  low-income 
famUies.  '^ 

It  discourages  development  of  atten- 
tion span  In  young  children. 

It  commits  "oral  aggression"  upon 
young  viewers. 

It  stresses  rote  learning. 

Adults  and  children  in  programs  are 
emotionally  and  psychologically  defi- 
cient. 

Other  criticism  comes  from  a  con- 
cerned parent,  Mrs.  Babs  Minhlnnette,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  who  after  doing  much 
research  on  the  program  has  submitted 
the  following  derogatory  evaluation  of 
Sesame  Street: 

Sesame  Street  was  banned  from  the  Missis- 
sippi public  educational  television  system  be- 
cause of  Its  "highly  Integrated"  cast,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune. 

The  program  may  not  be  Interrupted  for 
commercial  advertisement,  because  Its  spon- 
sors do  not  want  to  Interrupt  the  train  of 
thought  (hypnotic  trance)  of  the  youngsters. 

Sesame  Street  Is  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  Carnegie,  and  Pord.  Some  of  the 
other  subversive  and  revolutionary  groups 
that  Pord  funds  are  Bryn  Mawr  College 
which  employs  the  Communist  Party's  chief 
theoretician,  Herbert  Aptheker,  as  head  of 
Its  Black  Studies  program — Angela  Davis  was 
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one  of  his  students — Slecxis;  Paclflca  Foun- 
dation which  operates  four  far-out-left  radio 
stations  and  has  many  communists  and  rev- 
olutionaries as  regular  guests;  the  National 
Students  Association  which  is  a  militant 
group  of  left-wing  students  who  are  causing 
much  disruption  In  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee which  has  ofjenly  worked  with  the 
communists  and  Viet  Cong — they  have  sent 
blood  and  medical  supples  to  the  Viet  Cong — 
Le  Roi  Jones  who  Is  the  author  of  the 
"Toilet" — a  filthy,  antl-Amerlcan  and  antl- 
whlte  play;  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  many  others.  The  name  of  the 
yacht  belonging  to  Henry  Pord  II  Is  the  Black 
Panther. 

Sesame  Street  Is  harmful  to  the  minds  of 
children.  It  can  cause  mental  confusion  and 
brain  washing  as  It  makes  extensive  use  of 
psychedelic  colors  and  rapidly  flashed  pic- 
tures. According  to  a  study  made  by  the 
Subliminal  Projection  Company  of  New  York 
City,  conditioning  of  the  minds  of  viewers 
was  obtained  by  showing  "unseen"  advertis- 
ing messages  lasting  only  l/3000th  of  a  sec- 
ond. Interspersed  with  the  regular  film  pro- 
gram. The  study  proved,  beyond  doubt,  the 
dangerous  potentials  of  this  new  weapon 
against  the  mind. 

The  teachers  on  Sesame  Street,  ae  well  as 
the  children,  use  many  slang  expressions  and 
make  repeated  grammatical  errors.  One  does 
not  learn  to  speak  correctly  by  being  in- 
structed by  those  who  speak  Incorrectly. 
Examples  of  grammatioal  errors  on  this 
week's  programs  are  "these  here  rocks". 
"Mama  going  to  town — maybe  she  buy  me 
something",  dis  (this),  dat  (that),  dem 
(them) .  and  dos  (those) . 

The  program  does  not  portray  the  history 
and  traditions  of  our  nation  truthfully.  An 
educated  person  is  one  who  has  been  taught 
truth,  not  lies.  The  program  animallzes 
humans  and  humanizes  animals. 

The  communist  revolutionary  expression 
"right  on"  is  frequently  chanted  on  this  pro- 
gram by  both  students  and  teachers.  Sexually 
suggestive  and  primitive  dances  are  fre- 
quently performed  by  the  actors. 

Sesame  Street  is  dangerous  to  the  physical 
well  being  of  children.  On  a  recent  program 
it  was  stated  .tliat  people  on  Mars  stuff 
cookies  in  their  ears.  Parents  are  irate  over 
this  dangeroiis  idea  being  implanted  into  the 
minds  of  their  children.  On  this  same  pro- 
gram, all  of  the  parts  of  the  body  were  in- 
correctly labeled. 

The  program,  rather  than  being  educa- 
tional. Is  actually  subversive  and  contrary  to 
our  Christian  heritage  and  traditions. 

The  program  promotes  race  mixing:  race 
mixing  is  genocide  to  the  white  race 

I  insert  two  news  clippings  to  follow  my 
remarks : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  24,  19711 

"Sbsame  Sthbbt"  Rappkd  bt 
Pbfschooi,  Spkciai-ist 

(By  John  Mathews) 

"Sesame  Street."  the  popular  children's 
television  program,  has  brought  into  Ameri- 
can living  rooms  the  atmosphere  of  Aldous 
Huxley's  futuristic  novel  "Brave  New  World" 
with  its  programmed  people  responding  to 
electronic  controls. 

So  contends  Helen  L.  Beck,  a  preschool 
specialist,  author  and  social  worker  in  a  pa- 
per presented  today  at  a  session  of  the  annual 
conference  of  the  American  Orthopsychlatrlc 
Association. 

Her  paper  represents  perhaps  the  most 
critical  view  to  date  of  the  program  which 
has  generally  been  praised  by  educators  since 
its  debut  on  educational  TV  stations  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

Miss  Beck,  who  was  associated  in  Europe 
with  child  psychiatrist  Anna  Freud,  Indicts 
the  program  as  being  both  educationally  and 
psychologically  harmful  to  young  children. 
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She  also  expressed  fears  that  wide  use  of 
"Sesame  Street"  in  day-care  centers  will  pre- 
vent the  development  of  creative  activities  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  faculties,  esp>eclally  in 
those  used  by  children  from  low-Income 
families. 

Educationally,  Miss  Beck  says,  "Sesame 
Street"  does  not  encourage  the  development 
of  attention  span  in  young  children — a  con- 
stant concern  of  teachers  In  the  early 
grades — ^because  of  Its  "choppy,  fragmented 
presentation  of  material.  Its  jumplness  of 
segments." 

Letters  and  numbers  constantly  "jumping 
out"  of  the  television  screen  amount  to  "oral 
aggression"  committed  upon  the  young 
viewer.  The  "pleasure-fear  reactions"  created 
by  noisy,  fast-paced  film  techniques  are  just 
as  objectionable,  she  continued,  as  the  com- 
mercials and  cartoons  from  which  the  tech- 
niques have  been  adapted. 

The  learning  approach  on  the  program 
stresses  "mechanical  memory  training"  and 
rote  learning  which  are  generally  a  "dead 
end"  as  far  as  educational  and  social  devel- 
opment are  concerned.  Miss  Beck  said. 

Miss  Beck  summed  up  her  view  of  the  pro- 
grams approach  by  saying:  "Aldous  Hux- 
ley's 'Brave  New  World'  seems  Indeed  to  have 
obtained  reality  in  our  living  rooms  as  the 
young  are  being  drugged  into  a  seml-waklng 
stage  by  the  onslaught  of  visual  and  audio 
stimuli  which  appeal  to  the  more  primitive 
aspects  of  the  child's  personality." 

The  critic  currently  is  employed  as  a  social 
worker  in  Weetport,  Conn.,  public  schools. 
She  finds  "Sesame  Street,"  In  addition,  emo- 
tionally and  psychologically  deficit,  partic- 
ularly in  the  models  of  adults  and  children 
it  presents. 

"more  like  props" 

The  children  on  the  program,  she  said, 
"seem  more  like  props  than  live  children  who 
have  their  own  fascinating  Ideas  and  logic." 
And  the  adults  "do  not  seem  to  respond  to 
children's  remarks  if  these  do  not  follow  the 
prepared  lesson." 

Miss  Beck  said  that  other  television  pro- 
grams such  as  "Mlsterogers  Neighborhood" 
are  more  appropriate  for  the  social  and  edu- 
cational development  of  preschoolers.  Fred 
Rogers,  the  program's  originator  and  main 
performer,  deals  with  information  keyed  to 
the  child's  age  level,  discusses  feelings  such 
as  shyness  and  works  at  a  leisiirely  pace  with 
which  the  young  can  Identify. 

Generally,  Miss  Beck  aligns  herself  with 
the  theory  that  preschoolers  should  not  be 
pressured  into  the  early  learning  of  reading, 
arithmetic  and  other  skills. 

Funds  to  develop  children's  programs 
stressing  early  retwilng  Instruction  would  be 
better  spent,  she  said,  on  teaching  parents 
how  to  more  deeply  Involve  themselves  v^lth 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  growth  of 
their  children. 


[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Times  Picajrune] 

Sesame  Street  Sato  Bantted  by  Boabo  in 
Mississippi 

New  Orleans. — "Sesame  Street,"  a  na- 
tionally syndicated  program  for  preschool 
children,  has  been  banned  on  Misslasipprs 
public  educational  television  system  because 
of  its  "highly  Integrated"  cast,  The  Times- 
Picayune  said  today. 

In  a  dispatch  from  its  Jackson,  Miss.,  bu- 
reau, the  newspaper  said  the  Mississippi 
Commission  for  Educational  Television  re- 
portedly voted  3  to  2  against  the  program. 

The  story  quoted  a  commission  member, 
who  asked  to  remain  \uildentlfled,  as  saying, 
"Some  of  the  members  of  the  commission 
were  very  much  opposed  to  showing  the 
aeries  because  it  uses  a  highly  Integrated 
cast  of  children." 

The  same  source,  the  newspaper  reported, 
said  the  objections  were  "mainly  that  we  are 
not  ready  for  It." 
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HOW  NOT  TO  CURE  POVERTY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  very  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hazlltt  which  appeared  In  the 
February  1971  edition  of  Freeman  mag- 
azine makes  some  very  good  points  about 
how  not  to  cure  poverty. 
Mr.  Hazlltt  reminds  us  that — 
All  schemes  for  redistributing  or  equalizing 
Incomes  or  wealth  must  undermine  or  de- 
stroy incentives  at  both  (emp.  added)  ends 
of  the  economic  scale. 

He  also  points  out  that — 

Competition  always  tends  to  bring  about 
the  least-cost  method  of  production — in 
other  words,  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient method  of  production. 

These  concepts  are  rather  basic  to 
understanding  the  free  market  economy 
and  why  it  has  produced  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world  which 
we  today  enjoy  in  the  United  States. 
I  highly  recommend  it  as  food  for 
thought  to  all  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

False  Remedies  for  Poverty 
(By  Henry  Hazlltt) 

Prom  the  beginning  of  history  sincere 
reformers  as  well  as  demagogues  have  sought 
to  abolish  or  at  least  to  alleviate  poverty 
through  state  action.  In  most  cases  their 
proposed  remedies  have  only  served  to  make 
the  problem  worse. 

The  most  frequent  and  popular  of  these 
proposed  remedies  has  been  the  simple  one 
of  seizing  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor. 
This  remedy  has  taken  a  thousand  different 
forms,  but  they  all  come  down  to  this.  The 
wealth  is  to  be  "shared,"  to  be  "redistrib- 
uted," to  be  "equalized."  In  fact,  in  the 
minds  of  many  reformers  it  is  not  poverty 
that  Is  the  chief  evil  but  Inequality. 

These  direct  redistribution  schemes  (in- 
cluding "land  reform"  and  "the  guaranteed 
Income")  are  so  Immediately  relevant  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  that  they  warrant  sep- 
arate treatment.  Here  I  must  content  myself 
with  reminding  the  reader  that  all  schemes 
for  redistributing  or  equalizing  Incomes  or 
wealth  must  undermine  or  destroy  Incen- 
tives at  both  ends  of  the  economic  scale. 
They  must  reduce  or  abolish  the  incentives 
of  the  unskilled  and  shiftless  to  Improve 
their  condition  by  their  own  efforts,  and  even 
the  able  and  industrious  will  see  little  point 
In  earning  anything  beyond  what  they  are 
allowed  to  keep.  These  redistribution  schemes 
must  Inevitably  reduce  the  size  of  the  pie  to 
be  redistributed.  They  can  only  level  down. 
Their  long-run  effect  must  be  to  reduce  pro- 
duction and  lead  toward  national  impov- 
erishment 

The  problem  we  face  here  Is  that  the  false 
remedies  for  poverty  are  almost  infinite  In 
number.  An  attempt  at  a  thorough  refutation 
of  any  single  one  of  them  would  run  to  dis- 
proportionate length.  But  some  of  these  false 
remedies  are  so  widely  regarded  as  real  cures 
or  mitigations  of  poverty  that  If  I  do  not 
refer  to  them,  I  may  be  accused  of  having 
undertaken  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
remedies  for  poverty  while  ignoring  some  of 
the  most  obvious. 

What  I  shall  do.  as  a  compromise,  Is  to  take 
up  some  of  the  more  popular  of  the  alleged 
remedies  for  poverty  and  Indicate  briefly  in 
each  case  the  nature  of  their  shortcomings  or 
the  chief  fallacies  involved  In  them.» 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TJNIONS  AND  STRIKES 

The  most  widely  practiced  "remedy"  lor 
low  Incomes  In  the  last  two  centuries  has 
been  the  formation  of  monopolistic  labor  un- 
ions and  the  use  of  the  strike  threat.  In 
nearly  every  country  today  this  has  been 
made  possible  to  Its  present  extent  by  gov- 
ernment policies  that  permit  and  encourage 
coercive  union  tactics  and  inhibit  or  restrict 
counteractions  by  employers.  As  a  result  of 
union  exclusiveness,  of  deliberate  Inefficiency, 
of  featherbedding,  of  disruptive  strikes  and 
strike-threats,  the  long-run  effect  of  cus- 
tomary union  policies  has  been  to  discourage 
capital  investment  and  to  make  the  average 
real  wage  of  the  whole  body  of  workers  lower, 
and  not  higher,  than  It  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

Nearly  all  of  these  customary  union  poli- 
cies have  been  dlsheartenlngly  shortsighted. 
When  unions  insist  on  the  employment  of 
men  that  are  not  necessary  to  do  a  Job  (re- 
quiring unneeded  firemen  on  Diesel  locomo- 
tives; forbidding  the  gang  size  of  dock  work- 
ers to  be  reduced  below,  say,  20  men  no  mat- 
ter what  the  size  of  the  task;  demanding 
that  a  newspaper's  own  printers  must  dupli- 
cate advertising  copy  that  comes  In  already 
set  In  type,  etc.)  the  result  may  be  to  preserve 
or  create  a  few  more  Jobs  for  specific  men  in 
the  short  run,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing impossible  the  creation  of  an  equivalent 
or  greater  number  of  more  productive  Jobs 
for  others. 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  age-old 
union  policy  of  opposing  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  Labor-saving  machinery  is 
only  installed  when  it  promises  to  reduce  pro- 
duction costs.  When  it  does  that,  it  either  re- 
duces prices  and  leads  to  increased  produc- 
tion and  sales  of  the  commodity  being  pro- 
duced, or  it  makes  more  profits  available  for 
increased  reinvestment  in  other  production. 
In  either  case  its  long-run  effect  is  to  substi- 
tute more  productive  Jobs  for  the  less  produc- 
tive Jobs  It  eliminates.  Yet  as  late  as  1970, 
a  book  appeared  by  a  writer  who  enjoys  an 
exalted  reputation  as  an  economist  In  some 
quarters,  opposing  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machines  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries on  the  ground  that  they  "decrease  the 
demand  for  labor"!  ^  The  natural  conclu- 
sion from  this  would  be  that  the  way  to 
maximize  Jobs  Is  to  make  all  labor  as  ineffi- 
cient and  unproductive  as  possible. 

OVERTIME   BATES 

A  similar  Judgment  must  be  passed  on  all 
"spread-the-work"  schemes.  The  existing 
Federal  Wage-Hour  Law  has  been  on  the 
books  for  many  years.  It  provides  that  the 
employer  must  pay  a  50  per  cent  penalty 
overtime  rate  for  all  hotirs  that  an  employee 
works  in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  the  employee's  regular  hourly 
rate  of  pay. 

This  provlsdon  was  Inserted  at  the  Insist- 
ence of  the  unions.  Its  purpose  was  to  make 
it  so  costly  for  the  employer  to  work  men 
overtime  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  on 
additional  workers. 

Experience  shows  that  the  provision  has  In 
fact  had  the  effect  of  narrowly  restricting 
the  length  of  the  working  week.  In  the  ten- 
year  period,  1960  to  1969  inclusive,  the  aver- 
age annual  work-week  in  manufacturing 
varied  only  between  a  low  of  39.7  hours  In 
1960  and  a  high  of  41.3  hours  in  1966.  Even 
monthly  changes  do  not  show  much  varia- 
tion. The  lowest  average  working  week  In 
manufacturing  in  the  fourteen  months  from 
June,  1969  to  July,  1970  was  39.7  hours  and 
the  highest  was  41  hours. 

But  It  does  not  follow  that  the  hour- 
restriction  either  created  more  long-term 
Jobs  or  yielded  higher  total  payrolls  than 
would  have  existed  without  the  compulsory 
50  per  cent  overtime  rate.  No  doubt  in  Iso- 
lated cases  more  men  have  been  employed 
than  would  otherwise  have  been.  But  the 
chief  effect  of  the  overtime  law  has  been 
to  raise  production  costs.  Firms  already 
working  full  standard  time  often  have  to 
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refuse  new  orders  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  penalty  overtime  necessary  to  fill 
those  orders.  They  cannot  afford  to  take  on 
new  employees  to  meet  what  may  be  only  a 
tem{>orarlly  higher  demand  because  they 
also  have  to  Install  an  equivalent  number  of 
additional  machines. 

Higher  production  costs  mean  higher 
prices.  They  must  therefore  mean  narrowed 
markets  and  smaller  sales.  They  mean  that 
fewer  goods  and  services  are  produced.  In 
the  long  run  the  Interests  of  the  whole  body 
of  workers  must  be  adversely  affected  by 
compulsory  overtime  penalties. 

All  this  Is  not  to  argue  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  longer  work  week,  but  rather  that 
the  length  of  the  work  week,  and  the  scale 
of  overtime  rates,  ought  to  be  left  to  volun- 
tary agreement  between  Individual  workers 
or  unions  and  their  employers.  In  any  case, 
legal  restrictions  on  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing week  cannot  In  the  long  run  Increase  the 
number  of  Jobs.  To  the  extent  that  they  can 
do  that  In  the  short  run,  It  must  necessarily 
be  at  the  exp)ense  of  production  and  of  the 
real  income  of  the  whole  body  of  workers. 

MINIMT7M  WAGE  LAWS 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  minimum- 
wage  laws.  It  is  profoundly  discouraging  that 
In  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
in  what  Is  supposed  to  bo  an  age  of  great 
economic  sophistication,  the  United  States 
should  have  such  laws  on  Its  books,  and  that 
it  should  still  be  necessary  to  protest  against 
a  nostrum  so  futile  and  mischievous.  It  hurts 
most  the  very  marginal  workers  It  is  de- 
signed to  help. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  written  In 
another  place.'  When  a  law  exists  that  no 
one  is  to  be  paid  less  than  (64  for  a  40-hour 
week,  then  no  one  whose  services  are  not 
worth  $64  a  week  to  an  employer  will  be 
employed  at  all.  We  cannot  make  a  man 
worth  a  given  amount  by  making  It  Illegal 
for  anyone  to  offer  him  less.  We  merely  de- 
prive him  of  the  right  to  earn  the  amount 
that  his  abilities  and  opportunities  would 
permit  him  to  earn,  while  we  deprive  the 
community  of  the  moderate  services  he  Is 
capable  of  rendering.  In  brief,  for  a  low  wage 
we  substitute  unemployment. 

But  I  cannot  devote  more  space  to  this 
subject  here.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  careful 
reasoning  and  statistical  studies  of  such  emi- 
nent economists  as  Professors  Yale  Brozen, 
Arthur  Burns,  Milton  Friedman,  Gottfried 
Haberler,  and  James  Tobln,  who  have  em- 
phasized, for  example  how  much  our  con- 
tinually rising  legal  minimum  wage  require- 
ments have  Increased  unemployment  In  re- 
cent years,  especially  among  teen-aged 
Negroes. 

THE  MOTTNTINC  BURDEN  OF  WELFARE  PLANS  AND 
TAXES 

In  the  last  generation  there  has  been  en- 
acted In  almost  every  major  country  of  the 
world  a  virhole  sackful  of  "social"  measures, 
most  of  them  having  the  ostensible  purposes 
of  "helping  the  poor"  In  one  respect  or  an- 
other. These  Include  not  only  direct  relief, 
but  unemployment  benefits,  old-age  benefits, 
sickness  benefits,  food  subsidies,  rent  sub- 
sidles,  farm  subsidies,  veterans'  subsidies — In 
seemingly  endless  profusion.  Many  people 
receive  not  only  one  but  many  of  these  sub- 
sidies. The  programs  often  overlap  and  du- 
plicate each  other. 

What  Is  their  net  effect?  All  of  them  must 
be  paid  for  by  that  chronically  forgotten 
man,  the  taxpayer.  In  perhaps  half  the  cases, 
Paul  Is  in  effect  taxed  to  pay  for  his  own 
benefits,  and  gains  nothing  on  net  balance 
(except  that  he  is  forced  to  spend  his  esaned 
money  in  other  directions  than  he  himself 
would  have  chosen).  In  the  remaining  cases, 
Peter  Is  forced  to  pay  for  Paul's  l)enefit8. 
When  any  one  of  these  schemes,  or  a  further 
expansion  of  It.  Is  being  proposed.  Its  politi- 
cal sponsors  always  dwell  on  what  a  generous 
and  compassionate  government  should  pay 
to  Paul;   they  neglect  to  mention  that  this 
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additional  money  must  be  selaed  from  Peter. 
In  order  tbat  Paul  may  receive  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  be  earns,  Peter  must  be  allowed 
to  keep  less  than  he  earns. 

The  mounting  burden  of  taxation  not 
only  undermines  Individual  Incentives  to 
Increased  work  and  earnings,  but  in  a  score 
of  ways  discourages  capital  accumulation 
and  distorts,  unbalances,  and  shrinks  pro- 
duction. Total  real  wealth  and  Income  Is 
made  smaller  than  It  would  otherwise  be. 
On  net  balance  there  Is  more  poverty  rather 
than  less. 

But  Increased  taxation  U  so  unpopular 
that  most  of  these  "social"  handout  schemes 
are  originally  enacted  without  enough  In- 
creased taxation  to  pay  for  them.  The  re- 
sult la  chronic  government  deficits,  paid  for 
by  the  Issuance  of  additional  paper  money. 
And  this  has  led  In  the  last  quarter-century 
to  the  constant  depredation  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  practically  every  currency 
In  the  world.  All  creditors.  Including  the 
buyers  of  government  bonds.  Insurance  policy 
holders,  and  the  depositors  In  savings  banks, 
are  systematically  cheated.  Once  more  the 
chief  victims  are  the  working  and  saving 
families  with  moderate  Incomes. 

Yet  everywhere  this  monetary  Inflation, 
eventually  so  disruptive  and  ruinous  to 
orderly  balanced  production.  Is  rattonallzed 
by  politicians  and  eren  by  putative  econ- 
omists as  necessary  for  "full  employment" 
and  "economic  growth."  The  truth  Is  that  If 
this  monetary  inflation  is  persisted  In.  It 
can  only  lead  to  economic  disaster. 

PaiCB    AND    WAGE    COhTrSOLS 

Many  of  the  very  people  who  originally 
advocate  Inflation  (or  the  policies  which  In- 
evitably le«wl  to  It) ,  when  they  see  its  conse- 
quences of  ralslijg  prices  and  money  wages, 
propose  to  cure  the  situation,  not  by  halting 
the  Inflation,  but  by  having  the  government 
Impose  price  and  wage  controls.  But  all  such 
attempts  to  suppress  the  symptoms  enor- 
mously Increase  the  harm  done.  Price  and 
wage  controls,  to  precisely  the  extent  that 
they  can  be  made  temporarily  effective,  only 
distort,  disrupt,  and  reduce  production — 
again  leading  toward  Impoverishment. 

Yet  here  again,  as  with  the  other  false 
remedies  for  poverty.  It  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable digression  to  spell  out  in  detail  all 
the  fallacies  and  evil  consequences  of  spe- 
cial rubsidlee.  Improvident  government 
spending,  deficit  financing,  monetary  Infla- 
tion, and  prlce-and-wage  controls.  I  have 
myself  dealt  with  these  subjects  In  two  pre- 
vious books:  The  Failure  of  the  New  Eco- 
nomiet*  and  What  You  Should  Know  About 
InflaHon;  •  and  there  Is,  of  course,  an  exten- 
sive literature  on  the  subject.  The  chief 
point  to  be  reiterated  here  is  that  these 
policies  do  not  help  to  cure  poverty. 

Another  false  remedy  for  poverty  is  the 
progressive  Income  tax,  as  vreU  as  a  very 
heavy  burden  of  capltal-galns  taxes.  Inheri- 
tance taxes,  and  corporate  Income  taxes. 
All  of  these  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
production.  Investment,  and  capital  accumu- 
lation. To  that  extent  they  must  prolong 
rather  than  cure  poverty. 

OtrrBXGHT  80CIAI.iaM 

We  come  now  to  the  final  false  remedy  for 
poverty  to  be  considered  In  this  article — 
oxitrlght  BOdaUan. 

Now  the  word  "socialism"  Is  loosely  used 
to  refer  to  at  least  two  distinct  proposals, 
usually  but  not  necessarily  tied  together  In 
the  minds  of  the  proposers.  One  of  these  is 
the  redistribution  of  wealth  or  Income — ^11 
not  to  make  Incomes  equal,  at  least  to  make 
them  much  more  nearly  equal  than  they  are 
In  a  market  economy.  But  the  majority  of 
those  who  propose  this  objective  today  think 
that  it  can  be  achieved  by  retaining  the 
mechanlsme  of  private  enterprise  and  then 
taxing  the  bigger  inootnes  to  subsidise  the 
smaller  Incomes. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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By  "outright  socialism"  I  refer  to  the 
Marxist  proposal  for  "the  public  ownership 
and  control  of  the  means  of  production." 

Now  one  of  the  most  striking  differences 
between  the  1970*8  and  the  IBM's,  or  even 
the  1920*8,  Is  the  rise  in  the  political  popu- 
larity of  Socialism  Two — the  redistribution 
of  Income — and  the  decline  In  the  political 
popvilarity  of  Socialism  One — government 
ownership  and  managmnent.  The  reason  Is 
that  the  latter.  In  the  last  half-century,  has 
been  so  widely  tried.  Particularly  In  Europe 
there  Is  now  a  long  history  of  government 
ownership  and  management  of  such  "public 
utilities"  as  the  railroads,  the  electric  light 
and  power  Industries,  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone. And  everywhere  the  history  has  been 
much  the  same — deficits  practically  always, 
and  In  the  main  poor  service  compared  with 
what  private  enterprise  supplied.  The  mall 
service,  a  government  monopoly  nearly  every- 
where, is  also  nearly  everywhere  notorious 
for  its  deficits,  inefficiency,  and  inertia.  (The 
contrast  with  the  performance  of  "private** 
industry  Is  often  bltirred,  however,  in  the 
United  States,  for  example,  by  the  slow 
strangulation  of  the  r&llroculs.  telephone,  and 
power  oompanies  by  government  regulation 
and  harassment.) 

As  a  result  of  this  history,  most  of  the  so- 
cialist partle.s  in  Europe  find  that  they  can 
no  longer  attract  votes  by  promising  to  na- 
tionalize even  more  Industries.  But  what  Is 
still  not  recognized  by  the  socialists,  by  the 
public,  or  even  by  more  than  a  small  minor- 
ity of  economists.  Is  that  present  government 
ownership  and  management  of  Industries, 
not  only  In  "capitalist"  Europe  but  even  in 
Soviet  Russia,  works  only  as  well  as  it  does 
because  It  Is  para-sltlc  for  accounting  on  the 
world  market  prices  established  by  private 
enterprise. 

TOO    MUCH    TAKEN    FOB    GRANTED 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  miracle  of 
private  enterprise  that  we  habitually  take  it 
for  granted.  But  how  does  private  Industry 
solve  the  incredibly  complex  problem  of 
turning  out  tens  of  thousands  of  different 
goods  and  services  in  the  proportions  In 
which  they  are  wanted  by  the  public?  How 
does  It  decide  how  many  loaves  of  bread  to 
produce  and  how  many  overcoats,  how  many 
hammers  and  how  many  houses,  how  many 
pins  and  how  many  Pontlacs,  how  many  tea- 
spoons and  how  many  telephones?  And  how 
does  It  decide  the  no  less  difficult  economi- 
cal and  efficient  methods  of  producing  these 
goods? 

It  solves  these  problems  through  the  in- 
stitutions of  private  property,  the  free 
market,  and  the  existence  of  money — 
through  the  interrelations  of  supply  and  de- 
mand,  costs  and  prices,  profits  and  losses. 

When  shoes  are  In  deficient  supply  com- 
pared with  the  marginal  cost  of  producing 
them,  their  price,  and  therefore  the  margin 
of  profit  In  producing  them,  will  Increase  In 
relation  to  the  price  and  margin  of  profit  In 
producing  other  things.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
isting producers  wUI  turn  out  more  shoes, 
and  perhaps  new  producers  will  order  ma- 
chinery to  make  them.  When  the  new  supply 
catches  up  with  existing  demand,  the  price 
of  shoes,  and  the  profit  of  making  them,  will 
fall;  the  supply  will  no  longer  be  Increased. 
When  hats  go  out  of  fashion  and  fewer  are 
worn,  the  price  will  decline,  and  some  may 
remain  unsalable.  Fewer  hats  will  be  made. 
Some  producers  will  go  out  of  business,  and 
the  previous  labor  and  salvageable  capital 
devoted  to  producing  hats  will  be  forced  into 
other  lines.  Thus,  there  will  be  a  cqnsUnt 
tendency  toward  equalization  of  profit  mar- 
gins (comparative  risks  considered)  In  all 
lines.  These  yearly,  seasonal,  or  dally  changes 
in  supply  and  demand,  cost  and  price,  and 
comparative  profit  margins,  will  tend  to 
maintain  a  delicate  but  constantly  changing 
balance  In  the  production  of  the  tens  of 
thousands   of   different   services    and    com- 
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mf>ditle3  In  the  proportions  In  which  con- 
sumers demand  them. 

TH*  ooMPrrrnvE  bolb 

The  same  guide  of  comparative  money 
prices  and  profits  will  also  decide  the  kinds 
and  proportions  of  capital  goods  that  are 
turned  out,  as  well  as  which  one  of  hundreds 
of  different  possible  methods  of  production 
l.s  adopted  in  each  case. 

In  addition,  within  each  industry  as  well 
as  between  Industries,  competition  will  be 
taking  place.  Each  producer  will  not  only  be 
trying  to  turn  out  a  better  product  than  hla 
competitors,  a  product  more  likely  to  appeal 
to  buyers,  but  he  will  also  be  trying  to  re- 
duce his  cost  of  production  as  low  as  he  poe- 
slbly  can  In  order  to  Increase  his  margin  of 
profit — or  perhaps  even.  If  his  coeta  are  al- 
ready  higher  than  average,  to  meet  his  com- 
petition and  stay  in  business.  This  means 
that  competition  always  tends  to  bring  about 

the    least-cost    method    of    production in 

other  words,  the  most  economical  and  effl- 
clent  method  of  production. 

Those  who  are  most  successful  in  this 
competition  will  acquire  more  capital  to 
Increase  their  production  still  further;  those 
who  are  least  successful  will  be  forced  out  of 
the  field.  So  capitalist  production  tends  con- 
stantly to  be  drawn  Into  the  hands  of  the 
most  efficient. 

But  how  can  this  appallingly  complex 
problem  of  supplying  goods  In  the  propor- 
tions in  which  consumers  want  them,  and 
with  the  most  economical  production  meth- 
ods, be  solved  If  the  institutions  of  capital- 
ism—private ownership,  competition,  free 
markets,  money,  prices,  profits  and  losses- 
do  not  exist? 

THK    BAFFLINO   PEOBLEM    OT  XCONOMIC 
CALCULATION 

Suppose  that  all  property— at  least  in  the 
means  of  production — Is  taken  over  by  the 
state,  and  that  banks  and  money  and  credit 
are  abolished  as  vicious  capitalist  institu- 
tions; how  Is  the  government  to  solve  the 
problem  of  what  goods  and  services  to  pro- 
duce, of  what  qualities.  In  what  propor- 
tions, in  what  localities,  and  by  what  tech- 
nological methods? 

There  cannot,  let  us  keep  In  mind,  be  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  different  decisions  by 
as  many  different  bureaucrate,  with  each  al- 
lowed to  decide  independently  how  much  of 
one  given  product  must  be  made.  The  avail- 
able amount  of  land,  capital,  and  labor  la 
always  limited.  The  factors  of  production 
needed  to  make  A  are  therefore  not  available 
for  B  or  C;  and  so  on.  So  there  must  be  a 
single  unified  over-all  decision,  with  the  rela- 
tive amounts  and  proportions  to  be  made  of 
each  commodity  all  planned  In  advance  In 
relation  to  all  the  others,  and  with  the  fac- 
tors of  production  all  allocated  in  the  cor- 
responding proportions. 

So  there  must  be  only  one  Master  Produc- 
tion Plan.  This  could  conceivably  be  adopted 
by  a  series  of  majority  votes  in  a  parliament, 
but  in  practice,  to  stop  Intennlnable  debate 
and  to  get  anything  done,  the  broad  decisions 
would  be  made  by  a  small  handfxil  of  men, 
and  the  detailed  execution  would  probably 
be  turned  over  to  one  Master  Director  who 
had  the  final  word. 

How  would  he  go  about  solving  his  prob- 
lem? 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  without  free 
competitive  markets,  money,  and  money- 
prices,  he  would  he  helpless.  He  would  know, 
of  course  (If  the  seizure  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction has  only  recently  occurred),  that 
people  under  a  capitalist  system  lived  In  a 
certain  number  of  houses  of  various  quali- 
ties, wore  a  certain  amoimt  of  clothing  con- 
sisting of  such  and  such  items  and  qualities, 
ate  a  certain  amount  of  food  consisting  of 
such  and  such  meats,  dairy  products,  grains, 
vegetables,  nuts,  fruits,  and  beverages.  The 
director  could  simply  try  to  continue  thla 
pre-existing  mix  Indefinitely.  But  then  hla 
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decisions  would  be  completely  parasitic  on 
the  previous  capitalism,  and  he  would  pro- 
duce and  perpetuate  a  completely  stationary 
or  stagnant  eoonooay.  If  such  an  imitative 
socialism  had  beoi  put  Into  effect  In,  say,  the 
Prance  of  1870,  or  even  of  1770,  or  1670,  and 
France  had  been  cut  off  from  foreign  con- 
tacts, the  economy  of  Prance  wotUd  atUl  be 
producing  the  same  type  and  per  capita 
quantity  of  goods  and  services,  and  by  the 
same  antiquated  methods,  as  those  that  bad 
existed  in  1870.  or  even  in  1770,  or  1670,  or 
whatever  the  Initial  year  of  socialization. 

It  Is  altogether  probable  that  even  if  such 
a  slavishly  Imitative  production  schedule 
were  deliberately  adopted  It  would  overlook 
thousands  of  miscellaneous  small  Items, 
many  of  them  essential,  because  some  bu- 
reaucrat had  neglected  to  put  them  Into  the 
schedule.  This  has  happened  time  and  again 
m  Soviet  Russia. 

WHAT   aHMLU  BE   PROODUCE07 


But  let  us  assume  that  all  these  problems 
are  somehow  solved.  How  would  the  socialist 
Planners  go  about  trying  to  Improve  on  cap- 
lullst  production?  Suppose  they  decided  to 
Increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  family 
housing.  As  total  production  Is  necessarily 
limited  by  existing  technological  knowledge 
and  capital  equipment,  they  could  transfer 
land,  capital,  and  labor  to  the  production  of 
more  such  housing  only  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing less  food,  or  less  clothing,  or  fewer 
hospitals,  or  schools,  or  cars,  or  roads,  or 
less  of  something  else.  How  could  they  decide 
what  was  to  be  sacrificed?  How  would  they 
fix  the  new  commodity  proportions? 

But  putting  aside  even  this  formidable 
problem,  how  would  the  Planners  decide 
what  machines  to  design,  what  capital  goods 
to  make,  what  technological  methods  to  use, 
and  at  what  localities,  to  produce  the  con- 
sumers' goods  they  wanted  and  in  the  pro- 
portions they  wanted  them? 

This  is  not  primarily  a  technological  ques- 
tion, but  an  economic  one.  The  purpose  of 
economic  life,  the  purpose  of  producing  any- 
thing. Is  to  increase  human  satisfactions,  to 
Increase  human  well-being.  In  a  capitalist 
system,  if  people  are  not  willing  to  pay  at 
least  as  much  for  the  consumer  goods  that 
have  been  produced  as  was  paid  for  the  labor, 
land,  capital  equipment,  and  raw  materials 
that  were  used  to  produce  them.  It  Is  a  sign 
that  production  has  been  misdirected  and 
that  some  of  these  productive  factors  have 
been  wasted.  There  has  been  a  net  decrease 
In  economic  well-being  Instead  of  an 
Increase. 

There  are  many  feasible  methods — cruci- 
ble, Bessemer,  open  hearth,  electric  furnace, 
basic  oxygen  process — of  making  steel  from 
Iron.  In  fact,  there  are  today  a  thousand 
technically  feasible  ways  of  making  almost 
anythmg  out  of  almost  anything.  In  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  system,  what  decides  which 
method  will  be  tised  at  a  given  place  and 
time  Is  a  comparison  of  prospective  costs. 
And  this  necessarily  means  costs  In  terms 
of  money.  In  order  to  compare  the  economic 
efficiency  of  one  productive  method  with  an- 
other the  methods  must  be  reduced  to  some 
common  denominator.  Otherwise  numerical 
comparison  and  calculation  are  Impossible. 
In  a  market  system  this  common  denomi- 
nator Is  achieved  by  comparisons  in  terms  of 
money  and  of  prices  stated  In  money.  It  Is 
only  by  this  means  that  society  can  deter- 
mine whether  a  given  commodity  Is  being 
produced  at  a  profit  or  a  loss,  or  at  what 
comparative  profits  or  losses  any  number  of 
different  conunodltles  are  being  produced. 

"PLATINO"  CAprrAUSM 

In  recent  years  even  the  most  doctrinaire 
communist  countries  have  become  aware  of 
this.  They  are  going  to  be  guided  hereafter, 
they  say,  by  profit  and  loss.  An  Industry  must 
be  profitable  to  Justify  Itself.  So   they  fix 
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money   prices   for   everything   and   measure 
profit  and  loss  In  monetary  terms. 

But  this  is  merely  "playing"  free  markets. 
This  Is  "playing"  capitalism.  This  Imitation 
Is  the  unintended  flattery  that  the  commu- 
nists now  pay  to  the  system  they  will  osten- 
sibly reject  and  denounce. 

But  the  reason  why  this  mock-market  sys- 
tem has  so  far  proved  so  disappointing  is 
that  the  communist  governments  do  not 
know  how  to  fix  prices.  They  have  achieved 
whatever  success  they  have  had  when  they 
have  simply  used  the  quotations  they  found 
already  existing  for  international  commodi- 
ties In  the  speculative  markets — i.e..  In  the 
capitalist  markets — In  the  Western  world. 
But  there  are  a  limited  number  of  such 
grains  tuid  raw  materials  with  international 
markets.  In  any  case,  their  prices  change 
dally,  and  are  always  for  specific  grades  at 
specific  locations. 

In  trying  to  fix  prices  for  commodities  and 
the  mtUUtudinouB  objects  not  quoted  on 
these  International  markets  the  communist 
countries  are  at  sea.  The  Marxist  labor  theory 
of  value  IB  false  and  therefore  useless  to  them. 
We  cannot  measure  the  value  of  anything  by 
the  number  of  hours  of  "labortlme"  put  Into 
It.  There  are  enormous  differences  in  the  skill, 
quality,  and  productivity  of  different  people's 
labor.  Nor  can  we,  as  suggested  by  some  So- 
viet economists,  base  prices  on  "actual  costs 
of  production."  Costs  of  production  are  them- 
selves prices — the  prices  of  raw  materials,  of 
factories  and  machinery,  rent,  interest,  the 
wages  of  labor,  and  so  on. 

OUB  DDTEEENCES  GTjmE   US 

And  nowhere,  In  a  free  market,  are  prices 
for  long  exactly  equal  to  costs  of  production. 
It  Is  precisely  the  differences  between  prices 
and  costs  of  production  that  are  constantly, 
111  a  free  market  economy,  redirecting  and 
changing  the  balance  of  production  as  among 
thousands  of  different  commodities  and 
services.  In  industries  where  prices  are  well 
above  marginal  costs  of  production,  there 
will  be  a  great  Incentive  to  increase  output, 
as  well  as  increased  means  to  do  it.  In  In- 
dustries where  prices  faU  below  marginal 
costs  of  production,  output  must  shrink. 
Everywhere  supply  wUl  keep  adJusUng  Itself 
to  demand. 

Where  prices  have  been  set  arbitrarily,  real 
profits  and  losses  cannot  be  determined.  If  I 
am  a  commissar  in  charge  of  an  automobile 
factory,  and  do  not  own  the  money  I  pay 
out,  and  you  are  a  conamlssar  In  charge  of  a 
steel  plant,  and  do  not  own  the  steel  you  sell 
or  retain  the  money  you  sell  it  for,  and  we 
are  each  ordered  to  show  a  profit,  the  first 
thing  each  of  us  wUl  do  is  to  appeal  to  the 
Central  Planning  Board  to  set  an  advanta- 
geous price  (to  him)  for  steel  and  for  auto- 
mobiles. As  an  automobile  commissar,  I  will 
want  the  price  of  the  cars  I  sell  to  be  set  as 
high  as  possible,  and  the  price  of  the  steel 
I  buy  to  be  set  as  low  as  possible,  so  that 
my  own  "profit"  record  will  look  good  or  my 
bonus  will  be  fixed  high.  But  as  a  steel  com- 
missar, you  wUl  want  the  seUlng  price  of 
your  steel  to  be  fixed  as  high  as  poealble.  and 
your  own  cost  prices  to  be  fixed  low,  for  the 
same  reason.  But  when  prices  are  thus  fixed 
blindly.  poUtlcaUy,  and  arbitrarily,  who  will 
know  what  any  indtistry's  real  profits  or 
losses  (as  distinguished  from  Its  nominal 
bookkeeping  profits  or  losses)   have  been? 

DKCXNTBALIZED    CELAOS 

The  problems  at  centralized  direction  of 
an  economy  are  so  insuperable  that  In  bo- 
clallst  countries  there  are  periodically  ex- 
periments In  decentralization.  But  In  an 
economy  only  half  free — that  Is,  In  an  econ- 
omy In  which  every  factory  Is  free  to  decide 
how  much  to  produce  of  what,  but  In  whlcb 
the  basic  prices,  wages,  rents,  and  Interest 
rates  are  blindly  fixed  or  guessed  at  by  the 
sole  ultimate  owner  ot  the  means  of  produc- 
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Uon.  the  state— a  deoentnOlaed  systsm  oould 
quickly  become  even  more  chaotic  tban  a  cen- 
tralized one.  If  finished  products  m,  *,  o,  p. 
and  so  on  are  made  from  raw  matarlals 
a,  b,  o,  d.  and  so  on  In  various  onmfnnatlons 
and  prc^MHtlons.  bow  can  the  IndlTldual 
producers  of  the  raw  materials  know  how 
much  of  each  to  produoe.  and  at  what  rate, 
unless  they  know  how  much  the  produows 
of  the  finished  products  plan  to  produoe  of 
the  latter,  how  much  raw  materials  they 
are  going  to  need,  and  Just  toliea  they  ai« 
going  to  need  them?  And  how  oan  the  In- 
dividual producer  of  raw  matorial  a  or  o< 
finished  product  m  know  how  much  o<  It  to 
produce  unless  he  knows  how  much  of  that 
raw  material  or  flntahert  product  others  In 
his  line  are  planning  to  produoe,  as  w^  as 
relatively  how  mu^  ultimate  oonenmw  are 
gotng  to  want  or  demand? 

An  economic  system  without  prlTate  prop- 
erty and  free-market  {ffloe  guldas  must  be 
chaotic.  In  a  communistic  syatem,  central- 
ized or  decentralized,  there  will  always  be 
unbalanced  and  immatohed  production, 
shortages  oS  this  and  unusable  suzpltises 
of  that,  duplications,  bottlenecks,  time  lags. 
Inefficiency,  and  iQ>paUlng  waste. 

In  brief,  socialism  Is  Incapable  of  BolTlng 
the  Incredibly  complicated  problem  of  eoo- 
nomic  calculation.  ITiat  problem  oan  be 
solved  only  by  ci4>ltallsm.* 

rOOTMOTBS 

^  I  have  examined  most  of  these  schemes 
In  more  detail  elsewhere  (chiefly  in  my  Eco- 
nomics in  One  Lesson  and  In  Man  vs.  the 
Welfare  State)  and  must  refer  the  interested 
reader  to  these  and  other  sources  for  more 
extended  discussion. 

•  Gunnar  Myrdal,  The  Challenge  of  World 
Poverty  (Pantheon  Books,  1970) .  pp.  400-401 
and  passim. 

*Man  vs.  the  Welfare  State  (Arlington 
House,  1969) ,  pp.  23-2fi. 

♦  (Princeton:  D.  Van  Noetrand,  1969.) 

»  (Princeton:  D.  Van  Nostrand.  1960,  1866.) 
■For  the  fuller  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  economic  calcxilatlon,  see  my  novel.  Time 
Will  Run  Back  (originally  published  by  Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts  in  1951  as  The  Great 
Idea,  and  republished  under  the  new  title  by 
Arlington  House  in  1966) .  And  see  especially 
the  discussion  by  the  great  seminal  thinker 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  make 
other  economists  aware  of  the  existence, 
nature,  and  extent  of  the  problem,  Ludwlg 
von  Mises,  In  his  Socialism;  An  Analysis 
(London:  Jonathan  Cape,  1936,  1961,  1963, 
1969),  and  In  his  Human  Action  (Chicago: 
Henry  Begnery,  third  revised  edition,  1968), 
pp.  200-231  and  698-716.  Bee  also  CollecUiHst 
Economic  Planning,  edited  by  F.  A.  Hayek 
(London:  Oeorge  Boutledge,  1936),  and 
Economic  Calculation  in  the  Socialist  So- 
ciety,  by  T.  J.  B.  Hoff  (London:  William 
Hodge.  1949). 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  da4dy?"  A  mother 
asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is 
my  husband  aliye  or  dead?" 

(^mmiinist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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OPEN  INVITATION  TO  ALL  DEMO- 
CRATIC PRESIDENTIAL  CANDI- 
DATES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OT    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  all  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didates are  invited  to  appear  as  guest 
speakers  at  the  National  Democratic 
Club  of  New  York  City. 

An  engraved  Invitation  to  appear  Is 
not  necessary.  As  chairman  of  the  lec- 
ture and  forum  committee,  I  invite  in- 
terested parties  to  contact  me. 

Every  President  since  Andrew  Jack- 
son has  been  a  guest  speaker  before  our 
organization — which  should  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  anyone  who  wants  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  luncheon  forimi  meeting  is  held 
every  Monday  at  noon. 

Former    Attorney    General    Ramsey 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Clark  has  already  spoken  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  SRO.  Senator  Georgi  Mc- 
GovERN  will  speak  on  March  29,  1971, 
and  I  am  sure  this  appearance  will  also 
bring  in  a  full  audience. 

On  behalf  of  William  H.  Prendergast, 
president  of  the  National  Demorcatic 
Club  of  New  York  City,  its  secretary,  Jim 
Driscoll,  and  myself,  I  urge  Democratic 
aspirants  to  the  Presidency  to  accept  this 
open  invitation  to  present  their  views  to 
hundreds  of  fellow  Democrats. 


March  25,  1971 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT- 
RE:   OUR  POW'S 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Chris  Dum- 


estre  III,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  concerning  POW's. 

Chris  is  an  11-year-old  fifth  grader 
from  Baton  Rouge,  La.  If  his  under- 
standing of  politics  and  world  issues  Is 
exemplary  of  his  generation,  we  should 
lower  the  voting  age  to  11. 

I  insert  Chris'  letter  following  my  re- 
marks; 

Mabch  1,  1971. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  My  name  Is  Chrla 
Dumestre,  in.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  I  share 
my  birthday  with  George  Washington  on  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  and  I  am  in 
the  fifth  grade  at  Episcopal  High  School.  My 
teacher  suggested  that  we  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  North  Vietnam,  to  beg  him  to  treat 
our  prisoners  properly.  Mr.  Nixon,  I  decided 
to  write  to  you  Instead.  I  think  the  war  and 
the  prisoners  are  now  your  responsibility.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  strong  as  our  country  Is,  you 
could  end  the  war  quickly.  Give  them  a 
warning  to  stop  the  fighting  and  return  our 
men  In  one  week.  If  they  dont,  hit  them  with 
everything  we  have. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Chris  Dumestrx  in. 

P.S. — If  you  can't  do  It,  we'll  get  someone 
who  can. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered   Uie  foUowmg  prayer: 

Let  us  not  br  weary  in  well  doing:  Fo^ 
in  due  season  ire  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not. — Galatians  6:   9. 

O  God,  who  art  the  life  of  those  who 
put  their  tiii^t  in  Thee  and  the  light  of 
al!  who  walk  in  Thy  way,  guide  us  in 
the  paths  of  'ruth  and  lovo  as  we  set  out 
upon  a  new  day  together.  Grant  that  we 
may  be  of  strong  wills,  clear  minds,  warm 
hearts,  and  of  deep  faith  ever  reaching 
for  the  highest  and  best  in  life  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  people. 

Make  us  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
community  about  us  and  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  By  Thy  spirit  may  wo 
place  our  livt-s  where  the  ne«ds  are  great 
and  in  some  little  way  be  channels 
through  which  justice  and  good  will  may 
flow  from  us  to  those  about  us. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  offer  our 
morning  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  557,  An  act  to  amend  the  Wagner-CDay 
Act  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof  to  other 
severely  handicapped  Individuals  who  are  not 
blind,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S,  795.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  feed  grain  bases  or  domestic  wheat 
allotments  for  certain  sugar  producers,  and 
for  other  purpoEes;  and 

S.  1330.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  RepubUc  of  the  PhUlpplnes 
funds  for  making  payments  on  certain  pre- 
1934  bonds  of  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


WIN   THE    VIETNAM    WAR   OR    GET 
OUT  IMMEDIATELY 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  who  think  that  the  Vlet- 
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nam  war  is  winding  down  and  that  we 
are  winning  and  that  we  are  going  to 
have  an  easy  time  getting  out  of  Vietnam 
sliould  read  the  newspapers  this  morn- 
ing. Yesterday  the  enemy,  in  a  sneak, 
s:uerrilla-type  attack,  killed  33  of  our 
young  men  and  wo\mded  70.  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  figure 
out  why  this  country  does  not  decide 
either  to  win  the  war  or  get  out  imme- 
diately. 

Air  Force  people  were  before  our  com- 
mittee recently  and  told  us  they  had 
in  World  War  II  plus  Korea  dumped 
2.500.000  tons  of  bombs.  In  Vietnam  and 
South  Asia  alone  we  have  used  4.200,000 
tons  of  bombs  and  yet  we  have  not  hit 
a  meaningful  target  in  a  meaningful  way. 

I  asked  an  Air  Force  general  last  week 
when  he  was  before  our  committee:  Does 
the  Aiv  Force  still  have  the  capability  of 
)utting  the  port  of  Haiphong — through 
which  85  percent  of  the  weapons  of  war 
pass — out  of  commission?  His  answer  was 
"Yes."  I  asked  how  long  it  would  take 
to  put  Haiphong  out  of  commission.  He 
said  2  weeks.  Two  weeks.  The  shame  of 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  such  an  order 
was  not  given  6  or  7  or  8  years  ago.  Think 
of  hew  many  American  lives  could  have 
been  saved  if  we  had  hit  the  head  of  the 
snake  instead  of  the  tail  of  the  snake 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
55.  TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 
RELATING  TO  INTEREST  RATES 
AND  COST-OF-LIVING  STABHI- 
ZATTON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  349,  Rept. 
No.  92-83)  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

H.   Res.   349 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  thai 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  55)  to  provide  a  temjwrary 
extension  of  certain  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  Interest  rates  and  cost-of-living 
stabilization,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  Joint  resolution  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-min- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 


tion of  the  Joint  resolution  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  Lhall  rise  and  report  the  Joint 
resolution  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  h&%-e  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  YOLT^G  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  349  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  re,-olution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolution 
349? 

P.'iRLl.^MENTAHT     I^•Q^,^RT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEiVKER,  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Was  this  rule  adopted 
only  today? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  takes  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  question  is  on 
consideration? 

The  SPEAKER.  On  consideration  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Of  a  rule  that  was 
adopted  only  this  morning? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  question  is,  Will  the  House  now 
consider  House  Resolution  349? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grotmd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  324,  nays  6,  not  voting  102, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No,  32] 
YEAS — 324 


Abcrnethv 

Degich 

Broomfleld 

Abourezk 

Belcher 

Brolzman 

Abzug 

bennett 

Brown,  Mich. 

Adams 

Bcreland 

Brown  Ohio 

.^cidabbo 

Belts 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Anderson, 

Bevill 

Brcvhiil.A'a, 

Calif, 

Blester 

Buchanan 

-Anderson,  ni. 

Bingham 

Burke,  Fla. 

Anderson, 

Blackburn 

Burke,  Mass. 

Tenn, 

Blanton 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Andrews  Ala. 

Blatnlk 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Andrews. 

Bcland 

Burton 

N.Dak. 

Boiling 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Annunzlo 

Bow 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Archer 

Brademas 

Byron 

Arends 

Bray 

Cabell 

Baker 

Brlniley 

CafTery 

Barrett 

Brooks 

Carey,  N.Y. 
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Carney 

Carter 

Caser.  Tex. 

Cederber:,' 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

ClawBon.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

ColUns,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corm&n 

CoughlUx 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Danlelaon 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  laOarza 

Delaney 

Denholm 

DerwlnaU 

DevUxe 

Dickinson 

DtD«ell 

Donohue 

Dam 

Dow 

Dowdy 

DowMng 

Drtn&n 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Eclchaxdt 

Edmondson 

Edwarda,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Oallf. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Term. 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Ford, 

Wllllam  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Ctallflanoltla 

Gannatz 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Griffin 

Orover 

Gubaer 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pickle 

Heckler,  Mass.    Pll^e 

Henderson  Plmle 

Hicks.  Uaas.        Podell 

Hicks,  Wash.       Poff 

Hollfleld  PoweU 


Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungale 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

lohord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

JohnBon.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Land  grebe 

Land  rum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

LuJSLn 

McClory 

McClure 

McOollUter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaOl 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKtnney 
McMLUan 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Mann 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
MatsunagB 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
MlzeU 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moeher 
Moss 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hata 
O'Konskl 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnaki 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Railsbaek 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid,  111. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rotjerts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Boncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

RouEh 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Sprtager 

Staflord 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Udall 
Ullman 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Watta 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wtitten 
Wldnall 
Wtgglna 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


NAYS— 6 


Ashbrook 
Gross 


Abbltt 
Alexander 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
A4>lnall 


Martin  Rouaaelot 

Rartck  Schmltz 

NOT  VOTING— 102 


BadUlo 

Baring 

BeU 

Blaggl 

Boggs 


Brasco 

Camp 

OeUer 

Chappell 

Chiaholm 


Clausen. 
DonH. 
CUy 

Collins,  111. 
Corbetl 
Cotter 
Crane 

Daniels.  N.J. 
Etevls.  Ga. 
Dellenback 
DeUums 
Dennis 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dulskl 
Ed^^a^ds,  La. 
Each 
Fascell 
Fish 
Forsjthe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Orasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hall 


Halpern 
H^insen.  Idaho 

HiisnUe^S 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Hlllls 

Hot:  an 

Jarman 

King 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lent, 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

Mcculloch 

Macdoneld, 

Ma£s. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Moor  head 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
Obey 
O'NelU 
Peyser 
Poage 
Purcell 
Rangel 


Reld.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Skubltz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalley 

WUson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wydler 

Young,  Fla. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  House  agreed  to  consider 
House  Resolution  349. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  wltli  Mr.  Dellen- 
back. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Wampler. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Nedal  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Rodloo  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  For- 
sythe. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Collins  of  nilnola. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Qaydos  with  Mr.  DeUums. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'NelU  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  SelberUng. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 


Texas  I  Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  1 
houi-. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Smith)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  349  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint  resolution 
to  provide  a  temporary  extension  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  law  relating  to  interest 
rates  and  cost-of-living  stabilization. 
Points  of  order  are  waived  because  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  55  has  not  been 
referred  to  a  House  committee — clause 
2,  rule  24 — the  3-day  rule  has  not  been 
complied  with,  and  there  is  no  Ram- 
seyer. 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 55  is  to  extend  from  March  22.  1971. 
to  June  1,  1971,  authority  under  section 
7  of  the  act  of  September  21,  1966,  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  interest  on  savings 
deposits  paid  by  lending  institutions.  By 
extending  the  expiration  date  of  section 
7,  it  is  thereby  also  extending  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  2  of  Public 
Law  91-151.  It  will  also  extend  from 
April  1,  1971,  to  June  1,  1971,  the  Presi- 
dent's standby  authority  under  section 
206  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  to  implement  controls  on  prices, 
wages,  salaries,  and  rents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  349  so  that  the  House 
may  consider  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  situation  is  a  little  unusual,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  has 
stated,  and  it  is  pretty  much  of  an  emer- 
gency. I  would  hope  that  the  rule  would 
be  adopted,  and  I  would  hope  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  55,  sJter  the  1  hour 
of  debate,  will  be  approved  and  passed 
as  it  is  without  any  amendments  up- 
setting the  applecart  in  any  way. 

By  way  of  background,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55  was  passed 
by  the  other  body  on  March  4,  it  was 
messaged  to  the  House,  and  laid  on  the 
Speaker's  table. 

Then  on  March  9,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  Rules  Committee  met  and  approved 
House  Resolution  276,  which  provided 
for  an  open  rule,  1  hour,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4246,  House  Resolu- 
tion 276  Included  a  provision  that  on  the 
House  passage  of  the  bill  it  would  be 
in  order  to  move  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  to 
strike  the  language  therein  and  to  in- 
sert the  House-passed  language,  thus 
providing  for  a  conference  as  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  measures.  But 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill  a  motion 
was  not  made  to  take  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 55  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
to  substitute  the  House  language,  so  it  is 
in  the  other  body  and  we  have  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55  here. 

The  situation  developed  last  week  In 
an  effort  to  bring  this  measure  to  the 
floor  for  consideration.  We  did  approve 
a  rule  in  the  committee,  but  we  made  a 
mistake  in  it.  I  have  to  admit  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  did  not  provide  in  the  rule 
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for  a  motion  to  recommit,  which  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  rules. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  what  actually 
Is  desirable.  As  I  understand  it,  every- 
body is  in  agreement,  and  there  is  a 
meeting  of  minds  this  morning  as  to  the 
fact  that  they  want  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 55  passed  in  its  present  form  as 
of  today.  The  Rules  Committee  is  at- 
tempting to  cooperate  in  bringing  it  here. 
Thus  the  request  to  bring  up  the  rule. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
resolution,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55, 
has  never  been  considered  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  C^ur^ency  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man's imderstanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  we  have  here  to- 
day a  Joint  resolution  never  considered 
by  the  full  committee,  brought  to  the 
House  under  a  rule  which  was  adopted 
perhaps  30  minutes  ago,  and  the  House, 
by  its  vote  a  few  minutes  ago,  suspended 
the  rule  which  requires  that  a  rule  lay 
over  for  a  day. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  accom- 
plished anything  at  all  with  rules  reform 
last  year.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
what  makes  the  wheels  go  round  in  this 
place.  We  adopt  rules  and  then  walk  off 
and  leave  them  or  violate  them  in  one 
way  or  another.  No  one  seems  to  be  con- 
cerned because  this  Joint  resolution  has 
ever  been  considered  by  a  full  commit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  cnirrency.  No  one  seems  to  be  con- 
cerned that  rules  are  brought  to  the  floor 
on  30  minutes'  notice  and  approved  al- 
though It  Is  provided,  in  the  interest 
of  orderly  procedure,  that  such  rules  go 
over  to  the  next  legislative  day. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  another  3  or 
4  weeks  devoted  to  rules  reform,  so  Uiat 
we  could  have  more  rules  set  aside  at  the 
whim  and  caprice  of  those  who  want  to 
set  them  aside. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  Uke  to  make  a  comment  or 
two  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  H.R.  4246,  the  House 
passed  that  bill  March  11.  The  Rules 
Committee  caimot  take  any  blame  be- 
cause the  other  body  has  not  seen  fit  to 
proceed  with  H.R.  4246. 

As  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  we 
met  in  the  Rules  Committee  on  last 
Wednesday  and  considered  this.  There 
were  some  differences  of  opinion.  We 
talked  about  it  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Today,  as  I  mentioned,  agreement  was 
reached.  The  Rules  Committee  at  10:45, 
or  10:40,  discussed  it  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  the  rule  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Members  at  a  little 
before  11  o'clock. 

I  should  like  to  pass  those  comments 
on,  because  we  are  trying  to  do  the  best 
we  can,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  cannot  take 


the  blame  for  all  other  activities  or  for 
delays  in  the  other  body. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 349,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  5376 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
5376,  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  and 
Extension  of  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission and  Economic  Development  Act 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
HOUSE    RESTAURANT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  317,  92d 
Congress,  the  Chair  ap>points  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
House  Restaurant  the  foUowdng  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  Mr.  Kluczynski,  of 
Illinois,  chairman;  Mr.  Steed,  of  Okla- 
homa; Mr.  Cabell,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Col- 
lier, of  Illinois;  and  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
Wisconsin. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  RE- 
LATING TO  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
COST-OF-LIVING    BTABrLIZATlON 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
55)  to  provide  a  temporary  extension  of 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  in- 
terest rates  and  cost-of-Uvlng  stabili- 
zation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

rN    THX    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  55)  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Alabama  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  was 
dispensed  with. 

The  CHAHIMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  PA-niui) 
will  be  recognized  for  one-half  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNALL)  will  be  recognized  for  one- 
half  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55,  if  enacted,  would 
provide  for  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
so-caUed  regulation  Q  authority  and  the 
discretionary  authority  for  the  President 
to  impose  wage  and  price  controls  un- 
til June. 

The  authority  to  Impose  discriminatory 
rates  under  regulation  Q  expired  Sunday, 
midnight,  March  21.  The  authority  un- 
der the  discretionary  wage-price  control 
expires  March  31, 1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  here  will  recaJl 
that  the  House  passed  H.R.  4246  on 
March  10,  1971,  by  an  overwhelming 
of  381  yeas  to  19  nays.  This  bill  extends 
both  the  regulation  Q  and  discretionary 
wage-price  authority  until  March  31, 
1973,  The  resolution  before  us  today. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  is  not  sub- 
stantive in  nature.  If  enacted,  it  would 
merely  remove  any  hiatus  between  the 
expiration  of  these  twro  authorities  and, 
hopefully,  ultimate  enactment  of  the 
permanent  authority. 

It  WBs  known  at  the  time  the  House 
considered  H.R.  4246  that  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  would  not  be  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  matter  until  the  end 
of  the  Month  of  March,  and,  therefore, 
they  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  55,  which  provides 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  these  two 
programs.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55 
was  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the 
chairman,  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  committee  and  the  two  top  minority 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  on 
March  23  I  sought  and  received  recogni- 
tion, asking  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  55.  This  consent  was  objected 
to  and  this  is  the  reason  why  this  mat- 
ter is  being  considered  at  this  time. 

I  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tiiere 
is  no  reason  to  vote  this  resolution  down 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  House  did 
pass  HJl.  4246,  which  substantively 
covers  the  exact  same  subject  matter  as 
does  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55. 

The  administration,  Mr.  (Thairman, 
supported  the  two  basic  provisions  of 
H.R.  4246,  although  I  cannot  say  that 
the  administration,  as  such.  Is  In  favor 
of  this  temporary  extension  resolution 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  did  correspond 
with  me  and  Indicated  their  desire  to 
have  this  temporary  extending  resolu- 
tion enacted. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate that  this  resolution  provides  for 
no  new  laws  which  have  not  been  pre- 
viously considered  by  the  Congress.  It 
merely  bridges  the  gap  between  the  cut- 
off period  of  March  21  for  regulation  Q 
control  and  March  31  for  discretionary 
wage-price  authority. 
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Mr.  BARRETIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennaylvanla. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  true.  Is  it  not, 
that  labor  i£  for  this  extension  also? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sure  that  labor  is 
for  it.  They  are  usually  on  the  side  of 
stabilizing  the  economy  and  helping  the 
thrift  institutions.  They  have  written  the 
committee  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  they  are. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sure  they  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55.  I  feel  that 
the  extension  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970  contemplated  by  the 
bill  is  particularly  desirable  in  light  of 
the  prospect  for  effectively  dealing  with 
spiraling  wages  and  prices  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

As  you  know,  the  situation  in  this  in- 
dustry is  particularly  acute,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  President  to  suspend 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  an  effort  to  re- 
lieve inflationary  pressure.  Since  the  sus- 
pension of  Davis-Bacon,  national  lead- 
ers of  labor  and  management  in  the  con- 
struction industry  have  indicated  that 
they  would  participate  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  fair  measures  to  achieve  greater 
wage  and  price  stability,  but  are  unable 
to  agree  on  any  voluntary  arrangement. 

Consequently  the  President  is  pres- 
ently considering  action  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  It  appears  that 
an  Executive  order  stabilizing  wages  and 
prices  in  the  construction  industry  would 
be  considered  less  disruptive  by  the  in- 
dustry than  the  suspension  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  would  accordingly  be  more 
acceptable  to  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

Inasmuch  as  present  developments 
show  promise  for  a  meaningful  control 
of  inflation  in  the  construction  industry, 
I  urge  that  the  President's  authority  un- 
der the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  be 
extended. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  66 
Resolved  by  ttie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in   Congress   assembled, 

■XCTTLATION  or  IMTKBK8T  RATXS  ON  DKPOSITB 
AND  SHAKS  ACXJOTTNTB  Df  TWJkKClAl.  mSTTTU- 
TIONS 

SrcTioN  1.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1966,  aa  amended  (Public  Law  91-161; 
S3  Stat.  371),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"March  23,  1971"  and  ln«ertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of "June  1.  1971". 

ATJTHOSITT  TO  APPLY  PSICX  ANB  WAOX  CONTBOUS 

8«c.  2.  Section  206  of  the  Economic  Stablll- 
satlon  Act  of  1970  (title  n  of  Public  Law  91- 
379),  as  amended  (Public  Law  91-668),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31.  1971" 
and  "AprU  1,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "May  31.  1971"  and  "June  1,  1971". 
respectively. 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MK.     RET7SS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rrcss:  Page  2. 
after  line  3,  Insert: 

"AUTHORITY  TO  STABILIZE  COST  OF  LIVING  TO 
BE  USED  ON  BASIS  SUFFlCtENTLT  BBOAD  TO 
FACILITATE  SUBSTANTIAL  COST  OF  LIVING 
Sl'ABILLZATION 

"Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  202 
of  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  ",  and  shall  be  employed  only  on 
a  basis  sufficiently  broad  to  facilitate  sub- 
stantial cost  of  living  stabilization.*  " 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
brief.  This  is  a  simple  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  put  into  the  price  stabilization 
law  what  had  been  there  by  the  clear 
legislative  intention.  What  the  amend- 
ment does  is  to  add  to  the  basic  words 
which  authorize  the  President  to  stabi- 
lize prices,  wages,  rents,  and  salaries,  the 
language  that  the  authority  shall  be  em- 
ployed only  on  a  basis  suflQciently  broad 
to  facilitate  substantial  cost-of-living 
stabilization. 

What  It  means  is  that  the  administer- 
ing authority  is  not  to  use  the  law 
against  one  small  segment  of  the  wage- 
price  population.  It  would  require  that 
action  under  the  bill  as  amended  would 
have  to  apply  to  a  broad  enough  segment 
of  our  economic  society  so  as  to  facili- 
tate a  substantial  stabilization  of  the 
cost  of  living. 

To  allow  action  otherwise  would  be  to 
pick  on  one  group  and  let  everything  else 
that  they  have  to  buy  go  on  uncon- 
trolled, by  asking  that  they  be  the  fall 
guys  for  the  entire  economy. 

If  one  group  is  causing  all  the  trouble, 
then  it  would  be  perfectly  all  right  to 
control  that  one  group  alone,  but  as  we 
all  know  the  general  economic  mess  we 
are  in  sees  inflation  rampant  on  many 
fronts,  ranging  from  the  service  indus- 
tries like  health  care,  to  steel,  to  oil.  to 
the  basic  materials,  to  certain  food  com- 
modities— you  name  It.  And  the  sense  of 
this  perfecting  language  is  to  require 
fairness,  equity,  and  the  use  of  an  order 
sufficiently  broad  so  as  to  substantially 
stabilize  the  cost  of  living. 

The  majority  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  incidentally,  in  its  report  is- 
sued at  11  o'clock  this  morning,  came  out 
strongly  for  Just  such  a  reservation  or 
the  stabilization  power. 

So  I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  objec- 
tion to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  emi- 
nently equitable  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  have  conferred  with  all  of  the  majority 
members  on  the  floor  about  this  amend- 
ment, and  they  have  all  agreed  to  it.  and 
believe  that  it  will  be  a  fine  addition  to 
the  resolution. 

Therefore,  I  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment so  far  as  the  majority  side  Is  con- 
cerned, and  hope  that  the  amendment 
is  adopted. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment,  but  I 
am  surprised  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  would  offer  the 
amendment  in  light  of  the  statement  by 
the  committee,  which  I  understand  rec- 
ommended the  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation without  amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  try  to  set  at  ease  the 
minority  leader's  surprise.  Thoughout 
the  legislative  history,  and  in  the  reports 
on  this  bill  which,  as  the  minority  leader 
knows,  has  been  before  us  three  or  four 
times  since  it  was  first  enacted  last  Au- 
gust, in  all  of  those  occurrences  the  re- 
port has  clearly  set  forth  the  legislative 
intent  that  the  authority  was  not  to  be 
capriciously  used  against  one  segment 
of  industry  or  labor. 

In  this  morning's  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee report,  for  example,  it  is  set  forth 
that  if  a  freeze  is  imposed,  it  should  be 
general.  A  freeze  should  not  be  imposed 
on  only  one  industry,  nor  should  it  be 
applied  to  wages  without  also  being  ap- 
plied to  other  costs  and  prices. 

The  majority  believes  it  desirable  to 
imbed  this  wholesome  principle  right  into 
the  statutory  language.  And  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
the  minority  generally  would  not  want  to 
have  a  law  on  the  books  which,  by  its 
terms,  can  be  arbitrarily  and  capriciously 
applied  against  just  one  segment  of  our 
economic  society. 

So  this  Is,  I  will  say,  a  perfecting 
amendment,  to  make  sure  that  the  intent 
of  the  draftsmen  is  maintained. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  really 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
offering  this  amendment  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  knowing  fuU  well  that  what  he  is 
trying  to  do  with  some  fancy  words  is  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  President 
taking  any  action  in  such  a  major  in- 
dustry as  the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  not  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  but  with  two  feet  on  the  ground. 
If  the  President  can  obtain,  as  accord- 
ing to  the  press  accoimts,  he  seems  to 
be  otbaining,  a  voluntary  agi-eement  with 
one  segment,  to  wit,  the  building  and 
construction  trade  industry,  with  labor 
and  management,  that  is  splendid.  I 
would  vigorously  applaud  such  a  volun- 
tary agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Mr.  REUSS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

If  I  may  finish  the  sentence  I  was  en- 
gaged in.  may  I  say  I  would  applaud  a 
voluntary  agreement  by  the  President, 
as  seems  to  be  in  the  works,  with  labor 
and  management  in  the  construction 
industry. 

However,  I  believe  it  would  be  unfair 
to  use  a  mandatory  statutory  $5,000  fine, 
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and  the  court  injunction  power,  that  this 
bill  gives  the  President  against  just  one 
segment  of  Industry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
eentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Even  if  this 
amendment  is  approved  and  included  In 
this  legislation,  which  I  understand  the 
President  would  use  to  Implement  what, 
as  I  understand,  he  may  announce  to- 
day or  tomorrow,  that  this  amendment 
^rould  preclude  this  agreement  in  the 
construction  industry. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Absolutely  not.  This 
amendment  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  voluntary  agreement.  As  I  say, 
I  would  applaud  a  voluntary  a«reement. 
But  this  amendment  would  preclude  the 
Pr«ldent  from  enforcing  a  volimtary 
agreement  by  imposing  a  $5,000  fine  on 
those  who  violate  it. 

In  other  words,  the  sense  of  this 
amendment  is  that  If  you  are  going  to 
Impose  wage  and  price  controls — and  I, 
for  one.  believe  that  the  administration 
should  so  Impose  them — it  must  be  done 
on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  so  that  one 
who  is  asked  to  withhold  a  wage  Increase 
has  some  assurance  that  his  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  not  going  to  go  through  the  cell- 
ing. I  think  that  is  fair. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  only  Impose  under  this 
bill,  as  amended,  a  price  and  wage  con- 
trol on  everything  In  the  economy.  But 
the  amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
requiring  that  there  be  achieved  sub- 
stantial stabilization  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, by  any  order  that  Is  issued.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
or  two  additional  questions? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  language 
the  gentleman  uses,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows and  I  quote:  "and  shall  be  em- 
ployed only  on  a  basis  sufficiently  broad 
to  facilitate  substantial  cost-of-living 
stabilization." 

Here  you  have  some  very  flexible  words 
In  and  of  themselves,  and  there  are  some 
phrases  that  are  very,  very  flexible,  as 
they  have  been  drafted.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman not  agree? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  have  tried  to  give  the 
President  a  sufficiently  flexible  power. 
For  example,  one  might  have  been 
tempted  to  draft  an  amendment  which 
would  say  that  the  President  may  not 
use  this  power  unless  he  uses  it  on  every 
segment  of  the  economy.  We  did  not  do 
so  because  there  could  be  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  whose  failure  to  be 
Included  in  the  price  and  wage  stabiliza- 
tion order  would  not  cause  undue  ero- 
sion of  the  general  principle  of  cost-of- 
living  stabilization. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  am  sure  would 
agree  the  construction  Industry  is  a  very 
broad-based  industry  affecting  literally 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  our 
economy,  both  In  production  and  In 
wages.  Is  that  not  so?  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  certainly  would,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  construction 


worker  or  the  construction  employer,  the 
building  of  homes  and  bulldiiigs  Is  not 
the  whole  American  economy.  There  Is 
food,  there  is  clothing,  there  are  dur- 
ables, there  are  consumer  soft  goods, 
there  are  services,  and  the  other  95  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  It  Is 
clearly  the  view  of  the  author  of  this 
amendment;  that  is,  me,  that  a  manda- 
tory freeze  should  not  be  imposed  on 
construction  workers  only. 

In  order  for  the  President  to  exercise 
his  power,  he  should  do  something  which 
generally  tends  to  get  a  handle  on  in- 
flation and  stabilize  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  resolution  In  Its 
application  to  wage  and  price  controls 
limited  to  the  construction  industry? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  Is  certainly  not.  The 
basic  underlying  resolution  which  is  be- 
fore us  applies  to  prices,  wages,  rents, 
and  salaries  across  the  board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  why  the  gentle- 
man's amendment?  If  there  is  nothing 
mandatory  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment that  it  must  be  directed  to  any 
other  area,  why  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment? If  the  wage  and  price  controls 
as  extended  imder  this  resolution  are  not 
limited  to  the  construction  industry,  why 
the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  A  good  question,  and  I 
think  there  Is  a  good  answer.  The  basic 
law  which  this  amendment  seeks  to 
amend  empowers  the  President  to  impose 

across  the  board,  unlimited 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(By   imanlmous  consent,   Mr.  Retiss 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  attend,  the  basic  law  which 
this  amendment  seeks  to  amend  per- 
mits the  President  to  Impose  across-the- 
board  generalized  price-wage  controls. 
My  amendment  seeks  to  prevent  him,  If 
he  is  so  minded — and  I  have  no  evidence 
that  he  is  so  minded — from  capriciously 
and  arbitrarily  picking  out  one  segment 
of  economic  society  and  saying,  "You, 
and  you  alone  are  supposed  to  toe  the 
line."  I  do  not  think  the  President  should 
do  that. 

For  all  I  know,  he  does  not  have  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  so.  Hence,  I 
hope  this  sunendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  After  listening  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  wonder  If 
he  would  like  to  make  a  correction  in 
his  Initial  statement,  in  which  he  said 
that  this  Is  a  clarifying  amendment? 
This  is  a  very  broad-gaged  amendment. 
This  means  exercising  a  wage  and  price 
control  all  the  way  across  the  bocu-d  in 
the  economy  as  against  a  selective  use 
of  wage  and  price  controls  which  the 
President  is  attempting  to  do. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  that  If  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  the  Joint  resolution  will  have 
to  go  to  a  conference  between  the  House 


and  the  Senate.  It  Is  a  delaying  actlOQ 
that  could  hamper  effectively  efforts 
that  are  being  made  by  the  President 
right  now  that  seem  to  have  a  success- 
ful termination  in  view.  I  certainly 
heartUy  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  would  be  quite  clear, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  other  body 
would  welcome  this  amendment  and 
adopt  It  without  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
ference, and  the  bill  could  be  on  the 
President's  desk  by  nightfall  tonight  or 
by  tomorrow  at  the  latest. 

This  is  a  clarlf3^g  amendment.  It 
clarifles  the  Intent  of  the  committee  and 
the  intent  of  this  body  as  set  forth  In 
three  or  four  committee  reports,  as  set 
forth  in  the  debate  on  the  floor,  and  as 
set  forth  In  the  commonsense  and  equity 
which  I  hope  resides  in  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  which  would  restrict  the 
President  from  exercising  price  and  wage 
controls  on  a  selective  basis.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  for  the  past  few  years 
about  the  need  to  reorient  national  pri- 
orities to  give  more  attention  to  hous- 
ing. Now  all  of  a  sudden  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  attempting  to  move  aggressively 
to  control  the  escalating  costs  of  hous- 
ing those  great  friends  of  the  under- 
privileged and  underhoused  citizens 
would  tie  the  President's  hands. 

We  are  all  aware  that  housing  costs 
have  been  skyrocketing  and  that  these 
increasing  costs  have  made  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come citizens  to  acquire  decent  housing. 
There  are  a  number  of  factors  Involved 
In  housing  costs  and  the  President  has 
given  the  highest  kind  of  priority  to  con- 
trolling these  costs.  For  over  2  years  he 
has  pursued  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
designed  to  reduced  the  costs  of  mort- 
gage money.  These  efforts  are  paying  off 
dramatically.  The  FHA  rate  has  dropped 
about  20  percent  from  8%  to  7  percent 
and  there  are  indications  that  it  may 
soon  go  lower. 

Wages  in  the  construction  Industry 
have  been  rising  faster  than  In  any  other 
industry  and  have  far  exceeded  Increases 
in  productivity.  There  is  no  argument 
about  the  need  for  some  program  to  In- 
still some  balance  in  this  area.  Even  un- 
ion leaders  who  have  policies  which  are 
consistent  with  efforts  to  balance  In- 
creases are  dismayed  by  the  precipitous 
demands  of  unmanageable  locals.  For 
months  the  President  has  worked  to 
hammer  out  voluntary  compliance  proce- 
dures. We  are  all  aware  of  his  reluctance 
to  impose  mtmdatory  controls  but  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  residual  force  of  law 
may  be  essential  to  these  efforts. 

Under  the  circumstances  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  anyone  would  support 
this  amendment  which  may  Impair 
months  of  the  President's  well-directed 
efforts  and  undermine  the  hopes  of  thou- 
ssmds  of  our  low-  and  moderate-income 
citizens  for  better  housing. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  rc«n  California. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman  if  this 
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amendment  should  pass — and  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  indeed  hope  it  does  not — if  the 
President  should  find  that  by  imposing 
wage  and  price  controls  on  a  specific 
industry,  the  general  stabilization  of  the 
cost  of  living  would  be  substantially  fa- 
cilitated thereby,  he  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded, would  he,  from  imposing  wsige 
and  price  controls  on  that  Industry? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  under  this 
amendment  that  if  he  is  going  to  impose 
wage  and  price  controls,  it  might  have 
to  be  across  the  board. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
read  the  amendment  to  be  that  restric- 
tive. The  amendment  states,  in  effect, 
if  the  President  should  find  that  the  im- 
position of  wage  and  price  controls  would 
substantially  affect  the  cost  of  living,  he 
may  impose  them  in  a  specific  industry 
or  across  the  board.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing to  the  gentleman  is  this:  if  this  un- 
fortunate amendment  passes,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  like  to  be  heard  as  under- 
standing that  the  President  is  as  limited 
as  some  have  suggested. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
him  limited.  He  has  at  present  an  oppor- 
tunity for  volimtary  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. He  has  tried  to  or  has  advanced 
the  thought  that  on  a  selective  basis  this 
could  be  more  helpful  to  the  economy  and 
more  stabilizing  than  doing  it  across  the 
board. 

I  believe  from  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  said,  he  thinks  this 
is  improper  and  that  the  only  way  we 
should  do  this,  he  believes,  in  aU  fairness 
Is  to  do  it  aU  the  way  across  the  board 
in  the  economy  regardless  of  what  the 
situation  is  in  other  sections  of  the  econ- 
omy. I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  the  President 
announced  his  rather  arbitrary  decision 
on  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  my  committee 
has  been  bombarded  from  Members  of 
the  House  as  well  as  from  many  con- 
stituents of  Members  on  the  fine  points 
of  this  question  a&  to  whether  or  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  imder  an 
emergency  can  set  aside  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  a  specific  law. 

The  specifics  of  the  Davis-Bacon  law 
were  considered  by  the  President,  be- 
cause in  his  statement  he  went  further 
than  applying  the  restrictions  of  Davis- 
Bacon  in  contracts  for  construction  or 
on  the  construction  workers  unions,  the 
trades  and  the  crafts,  because  he  made 
the  statement  that  this  act,  Davis-Bacon, 
arbitrarily  raises  wages  artificially  when 
such  wages  should  be  settled  by  the  mar- 
ket in  which  the  work  is  performed. 

That  is  the  whole  concept  of  why 
Davis-Bacon  and  Walsh-Healey  were 
passed.  These  acts  were  passed  because 
in  the  high -cost  States  contracts  were 
being  let  without  consideration  of  the 
prevailing  wage.  In  so  doing  many  con- 
tracts were  let — and  particularly  this 
was  felt  during  the  depression  years — 
in  high-cost  districts  to  low-cost  oper- 
ators coming  from  outside  the  State  the 
operation  was  being  performed  in,  or 
coming  from  a  smaller  community  within 
that  State  where  the  wages  were  not  as 
high. 


The  whole  basic  concept  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  this  arbitrary  action  of  the 
President. 

This  amendment,  while  It  does  not 
reach  the  whole  problem,  at  least  calls 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  what  has  been  done  by  the 
President  was  wrong,  completely  wrong. 
It  was  a  matter  which  came  about  be- 
cause of  a  negotiation  breakdown  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
unions  that  were  affected  by  the  Presi- 
dent's consideration  of  the  so-called 
wage  stabilization,  or  trying  to  stabilize 
the  economy  in  consideration  of  our 
much  desired  inflation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  basi- 
cally the  demise  or  the  near  demise  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
had  more  to  do  with  the  increased  cost 
of  construction  than  all  the  labor  in- 
creases which  were  granted.  As  we  en- 
tered into  the  Vietnam  debacle  we  got 
ourselves  into  a  position  where  foreign- 
flag  ships  were  refusing  to  go  into  the 
war  zone.  Therefore,  we  had  to  take  out 
of  our  coastal  trade  the  only  ships  al- 
lowed to  carry  goods  between  the  coastal 
ports  of  the  United  States.  Our  lumber 
and  materials  could  not  get  into  the  east- 
em  ports  from  the  western  ports  because 
of  a  lack  of  bottoms.  The  bottoms  were 
taken  for  the  Vietnam  logistics. 

And  what  about  the  taxes  and  land 
prices?  Was  there  any  embargo  put  up- 
on buying  land  at  $500  an  acre  and  sell- 
ing It  for  $5,000,  $50,000.  or  $100,000  an 
acre?  The  land  increase  has  gone  way 
beyond  what  the  labor  cost  has  in  con- 
struction. 

Even  if  construction  labor  cost  has 
gone  up,  we  must  remember  that  the 
construction  worker  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  not  much  above,  if  any  at  all,  the 
so-called  sheltered  worker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  shel- 
tered trades  work  on  an  average  between 
1,800  and  2,000  hours  a  year.  The  con- 
struction workers  are  affected  by  every 
change  in  weather,  by  all  kinds  of  condi- 
tions which  have  nothing  to  do  what- 
soever with  the  steady  worker  who  works 
in  a  closed  plant  or  a  sheltered  plant.  So 
the  end  result  of  their  labor  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  not  what  a  lot  of  people 
fancy  It  to  be.  They  say,  "Well,  the  con- 
struction worker  can  make  $17,000  a 
year."  Show  me  a  few  who  do.  They  do 
not  average  any  more  than  a  good,  steady 
steelworker  or  automobile  worker,  but 
we  are  taking  it  out  on  these  workers. 

Remember,  there  is  another  thing.  My 
State  has  its  own  prevailing  wage  law. 
I  understand  my  Governor  along  with 
other  Governors  has  been  called  and  has 
been  told  that  unless  we  set  aside  the 
prevailing  wage  law  no  highway  moneys 
will  be  going  into  the  State.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  cannot  set  aside  the 
prevailing  wage  law,  because  it  was 
passed  by  the  legislature.  I  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  members  of  the  senate  and 
approved  this  act.  State  money  is  going 
into  these  projects.  As  long  as  it  does. 


the  Governor  must,  whether  he  wants  to 
or  not,  use  the  considerations  of  the  pre- 
vailing wage  law.  That  is  why  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  considering  this  back-door 
runout  on  the  proposal  he  made.  He  can- 
not enforce  it.  You  will  close  down  the 
entire  construction  industry  of  the 
United  States  if  you  try  to  enforce  the 
President's  edict  on  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
Why  did  he  not  impose  the  same  re- 
strictions on  the  Walsh-Healey  Act? 
There  are  a  lot  more  taxpayers"  dollars 
that  go  into  the  production  of  goods 
financed  by  American  money,  but  Walsh- 
Healey  was  not  even  mentioned,  because 
that  would  affect  the  mimitions  makers 
and  would  affect  the  so-called  defense 
product  and  wartime  goods  product  pro- 
ducers. It  was  not  mentioned.  The  only 
ones  mentioned  were  the  trade  and  craft 
construction  workers  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  reason  why  they  are  easy  to 
hit  is  because  they  are  scattered  in  small 
locals.  They  are  not  big  organizations 
like  the  U.S.  Steelworkers,  and  others 
with  maybe  20,000  to  45,000  workers  in 
one  local.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  whole 
group  in  a  community  of  18,000  that 
would  belong  to  a  trade  craft  union 
would  nimiber  over  250  or  300  men. 

This  whole  thing  has  a  bad  odor  to  it. 
The  President's  proposed  action  now  is 
for  the  purposes  of  getting  him  off  the 
hook  that  he  got  harpooned  on  by  his 
own  action,  which  was  taken  without  giv- 
ing due  regard  to  the  entire  situation  of 
the  economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DENT.  This  is  the  first  time  in  our 
history  that  anybody  has  claimed  infla- 
tion was  due  to  too  much  work  and  that 
we  were  to  strike  at  inflation  by  creating 
unemployment.  Inflation  is  caused  his- 
torically and  economically  by  having  too 
much  money  to  buy  too  few  goods.  Are 
there  any  shelves  empty  in  the  United 
States  and  are  there  any  goods  that  you 
cannot  procure?  The  inflation  that  we 
have  and  the  trouble  we  are  in  is  because 
high-wage  workers  are  able  to  buy  low- 
wage  products.  Therefore,  they  have 
more  money  after  spending  what  they 
need  to  spend  than  they  had  before. 
They  are  taking  this  money  and  putting 
7  to  8  percent  away.  There  is  between  $10 
and  $11  billion  of  new  money  being  put 
into  savings  today  that  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  marketplace  buying  American- 
made  products. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Ninety-two  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  33] 


Abbltt 

Bell 

Clark 

Alexander 

Blaggl 

Clay 

Anderson, 

Brasco 

Collins,  ni. 

Tenn. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Corbett 

.\Bhley 

Camp 

Cotter 

Asp  In 

Carey,  NY. 

Crane 

BadUlo 

Chlsholm 

DavlB,  Ga. 
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HilUs 

Ruth 

Hoyan 

St  Germain 

Howard 

Saylor 

Jarman 

Bcheuer 

King 

Scott 

Koch 

Slcubltz 

Leggett 

Spence 

Lent 

Steele 

Long,  La. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

iKjnt;.  Md. 

Stuckey 

McCloslcey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mcculloch 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Alacdonald, 

Thompson,  N.J 

Mass. 

Thone 

Mollohan 

Tleman 

Moorhead 

Ullman 

Murphy,  m. 

Van  Ik. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Nedzl 

Ware 

Obey 

Watts 

ONeill 

Whalley 

Peyser 

Wilson.  Bob 

Poage 

Wilson, 

Purcell 

Charles  H. 

Qule 

Wright 

Ran  gel 

Wydler 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Young,  Fla. 

Rodluo 

Dellenback 

Delluras 

DlKgs 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Fish 

Ford. 

William,  D. 
Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Prey 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 

onfflths 
HaU 

Hal  pern 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  imder  con- 
sideration the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
55  > ,  and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum, 
he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
332  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
aquonmi,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  take  the 
time,  I  believe  we  have  had  full  discus- 
sion on  both  sides,  and  I  would  rather 
have  a  vote  in  the  usual  order.  So  I  ask 
that  we  have  a  vote  now. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
mayed by  the  act  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  offering  this  amendment, 
since  he  has  consistently  in  the  past 
urged  broad  wage-price  control  discre- 
tion in  the  President. 

Though  given  an  opportunity  on  at 
least  two  occasions  to  support  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  authority  to 
Impose  wage  and  price  controls,  the  gen- 
tleman each  time  vehemently  objected 
and  supported  a  broad  Presidential  dis- 
cretion and  authority. 

Yet,  today,  he  wants  to  impose  some 
vague  restriction  on  the  President's  au- 
thority by  an  amendment  that  defles 
qualitative  or  quantitative  analysis  ex- 
cept as  the  President  may  determine. 

It  is  obvious  this  is  an  attempt  to 
throw  a  bone  to  the  construction  indus- 
try, since  it  is  in  that  Industry  that  wage- 
price  control  discussions  have  centered. 
This  amendment  may  be  good  politics, 
but  it  is  worthless  as  legislation. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  President  ex- 
ercising his  authority  to  impose  selective 
controls  unless  he  felt  such  selective  con- 
trols would  facilitate  substantial  cost- 
of-living  stabilization. 

And  the  amendment  contemplates 
such  a  determination  by  the  President  In 
the  construction  industry  or  any  other 
similar  activity  having  a  dispropor- 
tionate inflationary  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy and  cost  of  living. 
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If  the  author  of  this  amendment  had 
wanted  to  preclude  the  President  from 
exercising  such  selective  controls  and 
discretion,  he  could  have  offered  an 
amendment  expressly  prohibiting  such 
action.  He  has  chosen  not  to  do  so.  It  is, 
therefore,  obvious  that  the  amendment's 
impact  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

Since  the  amendment  will  have  no 
more  significance  than  the  President 
elects  to  give  it  and  since  we  do  not  have 
any  assiu-ance  that  the  Senate  v.tll  ap- 
prove its  addition  to  the  resolution,  why 
expose  this  highly  desirable  and  urgent 
purpose  of  the  resolution  to  the  danger 
of  delay  by  accepting  it? 

This  late-blooming  idea  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  we  passed  ear- 
lier this  month  and  is  not  needed  in  this 
resolution. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes.  I  just  want  to  make  this 
observation.  We  are  acting  today  on  a 
Senate  resolution.  I  have  personally  al- 
ways opposed  wage  and  price  controls. 
I  think  I  have  made  my  position  clear 
many  times  before  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  as  to  that  fact. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  as 
being  rather  ironic  that  one  who  has  al- 
ways advocated  the  most  forceful  wage 
and  price  controls  before  woiild  attempt 
to  amend  this  joint  resolution  which 
would  force  it  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  Senate  and  thereby  delay  the  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  resolution. 

If  the  Members  wish  to  permit  the 
President  to  have  the  authority  to  im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls  they  will 
pass  this  resolution  as  it  is  now  drawn. 
If  they  want  to  in  any  way  Interfere  with 
the  President's  power,  or  to  create  doubt 
about  his  power,  then  they  will  pass  this 
resolution,  because  this  debate  that  has 
taken  place  shows  in  both  wording  and 
meaning  it  is  extremely  nebulous. 

Mr.  Chairmaji,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  resolution  and  this  amendment.  But 
I  want  the  Members  to  understand  that 
if  they  adopt  this  amendment,  they  are 
clouding  the  issue,  they  will  be  interfering 
with  the  President's  power  and  wlU  prob- 
ably delay  the  authority  which  he  now 
has  Indicated  that  he  will  use. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  comments  which  have  been 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleagues  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackbttrh)  .  Therefore,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment  and  I  support 
the  joint  resolution  now  pending  before 
us. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  60,  noes  106. 

TELLHl    VOTE    WtTH    CLERKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Rkuss,  Widnall.  Patman,  and 
Blackburn. 

The  Committee,  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  143,  noes 
183,  not  voting  106,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  34) 
AYES— 143 


AbourezJt 

GallflanaklB 

Patten 

Abzug 

Garmatz 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

Glbbona 

Perkln* 

Albert 

Gonzales 

Pickle 

Anderson, 

Hamilton 

Pike 

Calif. 

Hanley 

Podell 

Annunzlo 

Hanna 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Barrett 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Price,  111. 

Beglch 

Hathaway 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Bergland 

Hawkin* 

Puclnakl 

Bingham 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Randall 

Boggs 

Helstoskl 

Rees 

Boland 

Hicks.  Mrjib. 

Reuss 

Brademas 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Roberts 

Brooks 

Hollfleld 

Roe 

Burke,  Mass. 

How^ard 

Roncallo 

Burllson,  Mo. 

HuU 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burton 

Hungate 

Rosenthal 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ichord 

Rostenkowskl 

Byron 

Jacobs 

Roush 

Carney 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roy 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roybal 

Ce:ier 

Karth 

Ryan 

Chappell 

Ksistenmeler 

Sar  banes 

Clay 

Kazen 

Selberllng 

Corman 

Kee 

Shipley 

Cujver 

Kj-ro8 

Slsk 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Link 

Smith,  low* 

Danlelson 

Long,  Md. 

Staggers 

fie  la  Garza 

McCormack 

Stanton, 

Del.  holm 

McFall 

James  V. 

Dhnt 

McKay 

Stephens 

Dingell 

Madden 

Stratton 

Donohue 

Meeds 

Sullivan 

Dow 

Melcher 

Symington 

Drinan 

Metcalfe 

Udall 

Eckhardt 

Mlkva 

Ullman 

Edmondson 

MlUer,  CRllf . 

Van  Deerlln 

Edwards,  ORlIf 

MlUs 

vigonto 

Eilberg 

Mulish 

Weldte 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mink 

Whalen 

Fascell 

Mitchell 

White 

Flood 

Mcnagan 

WUson, 

Foley 

Morgan 

Charles  H. 

Ford, 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wolff 

WUUam  D. 

Natcher 

Yates 

Fraser 

Nix 

Yatron 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

O  Kara 

Young.  Tex. 

Fuqua 

Patman 
NOES— 183 

Zablockl 

Abernethy 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Bkiwards,  Ala. 

Anderson,  111. 

Cabell 

Erlenbom 

Andrews. 

Caffery 

Eshleman 

N.  Dak. 

Carter 

Flndley 

Archer 

Cederberg 

Fisher 

Arends 

Chamberlain 

Flowers 

Aahbrook 

Clancy 

Flynt 

Asplnall 

Clausen, 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Baker 

DonH. 

Fountain 

Baring 

Clawson,  Del 

Frenzel 

Belcher 

Cleveland 

Fulton.  Pa, 

Bennett 

CoUler 

Gcldwater 

Betts 

Colli  nn,  Tex. 

Goodllng 

Bevlll 

Colmer 

Griffin 

Blester 

Oonable 

Gross 

Blackburn 

Oonte 

Grover 

BoUlng 

Coughlln 

Gubser 

Bow 

Daniel,  Va. 

Gude 

Bray 

Davis,  WU. 

Hagan 

Brlnkley 

D?nrLls 

Haley 

Broom  field 

Derwlnakl 

Hajnmer- 

Brotzman 

Devlne 

schmldt 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dickinson 

Harrington 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dorn 

Harsha 

BroyhUl,  NXJ. 

Dowdy 

Harvey 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Duncan 

Hubert 

Buchanan 

du  Pont 

Heckler.  Uaaa. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Dwyer 

Henderson 
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Horton  MlUer,  Ohio  Schneebell 

Hoamer  Mlnahall  Schwengel 

Hunt  MlzeU  Sebellus 

Hutcblnaon  Montgomery  Shoup 

Johnson,  Pa.  Morse  Shrlver 

Jonas  Mosher  Slack 

Jones.  N.C.  Myers  Smith.  Calif. 

Jones.  Tenn.  Nelsen  Smith.  N.Y 

Keith  Nichols  Snyder 

Kemp  O'Konakl  Springer 

Kuykendall  Passman  Stafford 

Kyi  Pelly  Stanton, 

Landgrebe  Pettis  J.  William 

LatU  Plrnle  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Lennon  Poff  Stubblefleld 

Lloyd  Powell  Talcott 

Lujan  Price.  Tex.  Taylor 

McClory  Qule  Teague,  Calif. 

McClure  QuUlen  Terry 

McColUster  Rallsback  Thomson,  Wis. 

McDade  Rarlck  Vander  Jagt 

McDonald.  Reid,  lU.  Veysey 

Mich.  Rhodes  Waggonner 

McEwen  Rlegle  Whitehurst 

McKevltt  Roblnaon,  Va.  Whltten 

McKLnney  Roblson.  N.Y.  Wldnall 

McMillan  Rogers  Williams 

Mahon  Rooney.  N.Y.  Winn 

Mallllard  Rousselot  Wyatt 

Martin  Runnels  Wylle 

Mathlas,  Calif.  Ruppe  Wiggins 

Mathls,  Qa.  Sandman  Wyman 

Mayne  Satterfleld  Zlon 

Mazaoll  Scherle  Zwach 

Michel  Schmltz 

NOT  VOnNO— 106 


Abbltt 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
BadUlo 
Bell 
Blaggl 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Braaco 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chlsholm 
dark 

CoUlns,  III. 
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Green,  Pa. 
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Hastings 
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Jarman 
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King 
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McClookey 
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Macdonald, 

Mass. 
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Matsunaga 
Mollohan 
Moorhead 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
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Obey 
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Peyser 

Poage 

PurceU 

Ran«el 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Soott 

Slkee 

Skubltz 

Spence 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Van  Ik 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wydler 

Young,  Pla. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  direct  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
the  procedure  that  we  Just  followed 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  number  of 
Members  voting  in  the  negative  were  not 
in  effect  counted  since  the  tellers  were 
switched  at  the  onset  of  the  vote.  My 
question  is  not  directed  at  this  vote,  but 
against  any  future  complications  of  that 
type. 

What  is  the  ofHcial  vote?  Is  it  the  vote 
announced  by  the  tellers,  or  will  it  be 
the  vote  from  the  box  and  when  the 
ballots  are,  in  fact,  coimted,  and  the 
record  of  the  voting  Is  indicated? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  can  only 
report  the  vote  as  reported  by  the  tellers. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  Record  the 
following  day  would  indicate  a  contrary 


vote,  what  recourse,  if  any,  would  we 
have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  recorded  teller 
vote  will  appear  in  the  Record.  However, 
the  Chair  can  only  announce  the  vote 
as  reported  by  the  tellers. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Another  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
protect  both  parties  at  any  time  or  any 
majority  or  minority  Member  at  any 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
enough  precautions  taken  to  avoid  what 
just  occurred  where  tellers  were,  in  fact, 
switched,  and  the  vote  was  not  properly 
presented  to  the  tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  say 
that  the  tellers  took  their  places  at  the 
proper  boxes  as  designated  by  the  Chair. 
The  Chairman  would  caution  all  Mem- 
bers to  be  very  careful  about  how  they 
proceed  through  the  lines.  Do  not  be 
too  hasty,  and  certainly  be  on  time. 

PAKLIAMXNTAKT    INQtMBT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  a  procedure  for  a  recapitu- 
lation in  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Is  there  any  compara- 
ble parliamentary  procedure  in  this  new 
device  we  are  using  for  teller  votes  with 
clerks? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  for  a  recapitula- 
tion of  a  recorded  teller  vote.  According 
to  the  vote  announced  by  the  Chair, 
as  reported  by  the  tellers,  the  yeas  were 
143,  and  the  noes  were  183,  and  the 
amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Oommittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  imder  con- 
sideration the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  55)  to  provide  a  temporary 
extension  of  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  interest  rates  and  cost-of- 
living  stabilization,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  349,  he  reported  the  joint 
resolution  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

MOTION   TO    RKCOMMIT    OFFCSTD    BT 
MR.    BLACKBURN 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BLACKBtjRN  moves  to  recommit  Sen- 
ate Joint  ResoiuUon  55  to  the  Committee 
on  Banldng  and  Currency. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELIMINATE  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
GERRYMANDERING  IN  FUTURE 
CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTINO 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
will  virtually  eliminate  the  practice  of 
gerrymandering  in  future  congressional 
redistricting. 

My  proposal  will  remove  the  State  leg- 
islatures' present  congressional  redis- 
tricting power  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  five-man  commission  in  each  State. 
One  appointment  to  the  commission 
would  be  made  by  each  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  in  both  houses  of 
the  State  legislatures.  The  fifth  appoint- 
ment would  be  made  by  the  highest  court 
in  the  State.  I  believe  these  bipartisan 
appointments  coupled  with  a  representa- 
tive from  the  court  should  keep  things 
aboveboard. 

Under  terms  of  this  legislation,  the 
commission  would  be  mandated  to  pro- 
vide fair  and  effective  representation  for 
all  citizens.  The  bill's  guidelines  direct 
the  commissions  to  take  cognizance  of 
existing  communities  of  interest,  and 
prohibits  them  from  acting  to  minimize 
or  cancel  out  the  voting  strength  of  ra- 
cial, economic,  or  political  elements. 
Moreover,  the  commissions  must  strive 
for  distinct  representation  for  city,  sub- 
urban, and  rural  areas.  Subject  to  the 
above  conditions,  the  commissions  are 
ordered  to  follow  existing  political  subdi- 
visions where  practicable  and  to  draw 
districts  that  are  of  a  contiguous  and 
compact  nature. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  that 
each  district  in  the  State  must  come 
within  a  1 -percent  deviation  from  the 
average  district  population  of  the  State. 
I  feel  that  this  is  needed  to  comply  with 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  bold  new  Federal  effort  to 
provide  all  people  with  effective  repre- 
sentation. I  feel  the  situation  in  many 
State  legislatures  has  deteriorated  to  a 
point  where  it  constitutes  a  national  dis- 
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grace.  When  any  group  of  men  can  meet 
and  secretly  conspire  against  the  public 
interest,  I  feel  that  It  is  time  someone 
did  something  about  it. 

I  have  discussed  the  bill  with  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler,  Democrat  of  New  York,  and 
Chairman  Celler  Is  in  general  agree- 
ment with  my  approach.  I  am  hopeful 
the  chairman  will  call  for  hearings  on 
the  matter  In  the  near  future. 

If  enacted,  this  proposal  would  become 
effective  in  the  1972  congressional  elec- 
tion. 

The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  6862 

A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equitable  procedure 

for  establishing  congressional  districts 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Dis- 
tricting Act  of   1971". 

8rc.  2.  Section  22  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses  and  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives"  In  Con- 
gress", approved  June  18,  1929  (2  U.S.C.  2a) , 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
and  Inserting  In  Ucu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  State  entitled  to 
more  than  one  Representative  to  the  Ninety- 
third  or  any  subsequent  Congress,  Repre- 
sentatives to  such  Congress  shall  be  elected 
from  congressional  districts  established  In 
such  State  by  the  State  redistricting  commis- 
sion appointed  for  such  State  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)  after  each  apportion- 
ment. The  commission  for  a  State  shall  estab- 
lish a  number  of  districts  for  such  State  equal 
to  the  number  of  Representatives  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  under  subsection  (b). 
No  district  so  established  shall  contain  a 
number  of  persons  (determined  under  the 
decennial  census  which  such  ^portionment 
was  made)  which  differs  by  more  than  1  per- 
cent from  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  population  of  such  State  (under  such 
census)  by  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  Is  entitled  imder  such  ap- 
portionment. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (1),  a  commis- 
sion, In  establishing  congressional  districts  in 
»  State,  to  the  extent  possible — 

"(A)  shall  provide  for  fair  and  effective 
representation  for  all  Individuals,  peoples, 
and  party  Interests  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable. 

"(B)  shall  take  cognizance  of  such  com- 
munities of  interest  as  do  exist  and  may  not 
»ct  to  minimize  or  cancel  out  the  voting 
strength  of  racial,  economic,  or  political  ele- 
ments. 

"(C)  Shall  strive  for  distinct  representa- 
tion for  city,  suburban,  and  rural  areas,  and 

"(D)  subject  to  the  preceding  subpara- 
graphs of  this  paragraph,  shall  follow  exist- 
ing political  subdivision  boundarlee,  and 
shall  provide  that  such  districts  shall  be 
composed  of  a  contiguous  and  as  compact  an 
areas  as  possible. 

"(d)(1)  Within  60  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Congressional  Districting  Act 
of  1971,  and  thereafter  within  60  days  after 
the  receipt  by  the  executive  of  a  State  of  a 
certificate  under  subsection  (b),  there  shall 
be  established  in  each  State  a  State  redis- 
tricting commission.  Such  a  commission  shall 
consist  of  five  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  The  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  each  house  of  the  State  legislature  shall 
each  appoint  one  member. 

"(B)  The  highest  court  of  the  State  shall 
appoint  one  member. 


A  vacancy  In  the  commission  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  ad  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

"  ( 2 )  In  the  case  of  a  nonpartisan  bicamer- 
al legislature,  the  leader  of  each  house  shall 
appoint  two  members  of  the  commission  after 
consultation  with  the  leaders  of  political 
parties  In  the  State.  In  the  case  of  a  uni- 
cameral nonpartisan  legislature,  the  leader 
of  such  legislature  shall  appoint  four  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  after  consultation 
with  leaders  of  political  parties  in  such 
State. 

"  (3 )  The  determination  as  to  which  olHcial 
constitutes  the  minority  or  majority  leader 
of  a  house  of  a  State  legislature  for  piuposes 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  by  such 
house. 

"(e)(1)  A  State  commission  appointed  un- 
der subsection  (d)  shall,  after  conducting 
public  hearings,  promulgate  a  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c) 
within  180  days  of  its  appointment.  Such 
plan  sbaU  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  such  publication,  and  shall  be  appli- 
cable until  the  next  apportionment  follow- 
ing a  decennial  census.  Any  plan  which  takes 
effect  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law 
(except  to  the  extent  that  a  court  order  Is- 
sued under  paragraph  (2)  otherwise  pro- 
vides). 

"  (2)  If  the  commlsfiion  falls  to  promulgate 
a  plan  which  meets  such  requirements,  or  If 
the  commission  Is  not  appointed  within  the 
period  prescribed  in  subsection  (d)  (1),  any 
registered  voter  in  such  State  may  apply  to  a 
tJnlted  States  district  court  In  such  State  for 
such  relief  (including  an  order  promulgating 
a  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c) )  as  may  be  appropriate.  The  court 
shall  have  Jvulsdiction  to  grant  such  relief. 
Any  action  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
heard  by  a  district  court  of  three  Judges  In 
accordance  with  section  2284  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

"(f)  (1)  (A)  Members  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (d)  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  $50  for  each  day  (Includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

"(B)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  m  lieu  of  substance.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 
by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oovernment  service 
employed  intermittently. 

"(2)  Three  members  of  such  a  commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(3)  (A)  A  Commission  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

"  (B)  The  staff  of  the  Commission  may  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pomtments  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(4)  A  commission  may  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  duties  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take 
sxich  testimony,  and  receive  such  evidence 
as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

"(5)  A  commission  appointed  under  sub- 
section (d)  shall  cease  to  exist  270  days  after 
its  appointment." 

Sec.  3.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Rlcardo  Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for 
congressional  redistricting"  (2  U.S.C.  2c)  is 
repealed. 


POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OVER  WAR 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARIC^K.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  pro- 
longed "no-win"  use  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Indochina  has  provoked  wide- 
spread dissent  in  this  country  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  present  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  particular,  and  in  opposition  to 
nondeclared  war  in  general.  Disillusion- 
ment with  a  foreign  policy  that  would 
involve  American  fighting  men  In  any 
part  of  the  world,  coupled  with  the 
frightening  realization  that  such  involve- 
ment can  be  accomplished  without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  or 
prior  approval  by  the  people  themselves, 
has  caused  many  here  In  the  Congress  to 
review  U.S.  foreign  policy  with  regard 
to  restoration  of  the  warmaking  powers 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  I  plan  to 
offer  a  people-power-over-war  proposal 
that  is  certainly  not  new  In  concept:  A 
joint  resolution,  which  calls  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Ocwistltution  provid- 
ing that,  except  in  cases  of  actual  attcudc 
or  Imminent  threat  of  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  any  of  Its  territories,  or 
an  attack  on  any  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  suiy  non-American  state, 
the  American  people  will  have  the  sole 
power  by  way  of  a  national  referendum 
to  declare  war  or  engage  U.S,  forces  In 
warfare  overseas. 

President  Nixon  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  said : 

I  have  faith  In  people.  I  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  people.  Let  us  give  the  people  of 
America  a  ch&noe,  a  bigger  voice  in  deciding 
for  thetnselvea  those  questions  that  so  greatly 
affect  their  lives. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon's  an- 
nounced policy,  and  I  think  that  this 
resolution  is  consistent  with  his  message. 
Life  and  death  is  a  matter  that  "greatly 
affects  their  lives." 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues, 
Democrat  and  Republican  alike,  will  join 
In  cosponsorlng  this  resolution  to  help  re- 
turn power  to  the  people  over  war. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment 
follows: 

H.J.  Rxs. 
Joint  resolution  pro^xMlng  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 

a  referendum  on  war 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (tvo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  leglslat^l^e8  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  states  within 
seven  yeans  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  Joint  resolution: 

"Articlx  — 

"Sxc.  1.  Except  in  case  of  attack  by 
Eirmed  forces,  actual  or  Inunediately  threat- 
ened, upon  the  United  States  or  its  territorial 
possessions,  or  by  any  non-American  nation 
against  any  country  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  people  shall  have  the  sole  power 
by  a  national  referendum  to  declare  war  or  to 
engage  in  warfare  overseas. 

"Sxc.  2.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
carry  out  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 
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WITHDRAWAL  OP  COSPONSORSHIP 
OF  H.R.  6360,  NATIONAL  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
pernussion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  18,  1971,  my  name  appeared 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  6360,  es- 
tablishing a  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  In  the  light  of  new  in- 
formation regarding  the  extent  to  which 
legal  employees  of  the  proposed  cor- 
poration could  go  in  filing  class  action 
suits,  I  am  today  withdrawing  my  co- 
sponsorship  and  support  of  H.R.  6360. 

I  sought  to  withdraw  my  cosponsorship 
of  the  bill  before  It  reached  the  bill  clerk's 
ofQce,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  doing  so. 


PROTECTING    THE    RIGHTS    OF 
NONSMOKERS 

(Mr.  McKEVm  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McKEVnT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  join  in  cosponsoring 
HH.  4776,  a  bill  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  regula- 
tions that  would  make  available  areas 
for  nonsmokers  aboard  airliners,  trains, 
and  buses. 

This  proposed  legislation  does  not 
penalize  the  smoker.  The  measure  would 
simply  protect  the  rights  of  nonsmokers. 

As  an  ex-smoker,  I  personally  do  not 
object  to  being  seated  next  to  a  smoker. 
But  smoking  does  bother  many  people. 
In  fact,  some  persons  are  aUergic  to 
tobacco  smoke. 

At  least  one  air  carrier  already  has 
set  aside  "no  smoking"  seating  areas.  I 
have  noticed  wliile  traveling  that  many 
people  like  this  arrangement  and  of- 
ficials of  the  involved  carrier  tell  me 
that  it  presents  no  particular  problem 
for  the  airline  to  offer  this  service  to 
nonsmokers. 

This  legislation  simply  offers  relief  for 
those  nonsmokers  who  seek  it. 


PROPOSED  REALLOCATION  OP 
SST  FUNDS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  has  defeated  the 
SST  and.  thus,  eliminated  $134  million 
from  the  Transportation  budget  that 
was  allocated  for  the  SST  program. 

I  feel  that  we  must  put  these  funds 
back  in  the  budget,  however,  redesignate 
them  for  items  such  as  research  and  de- 
velopment in  aviation  safe^,  urban 
mass  transit  systems,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  aircraft  for  short  flights. 

We  liave  an  obligation  to  those  work- 
ing on  the  SST  and,  in  the  future,  we 
should  give  priority  to  those  firms  apply- 
ing for  contracts  which  have  had  Fed- 
eral Government  contracts  canceled 
wltliin  the  last  few  months. 

Our  country  needs  further  develop- 


ment of  aircraft  noise  and  air  poUution 
abatement  technology. 

Our  country  needs  research  to  make 
our  airports  and  airways  safe. 

Our  country  needs  a  transit  system  to 
relieve  the  congestion  on  the  highways. 

The  aerospace  industry  can  meet  these 
needs  and  they  can  and  should  be  put 
back  on  the  job.  The  funds  allocated 
for  the  SST  should  now  be  directed  to 
meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Nation. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  MEASURES 
DULY  PASSED 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  imtil  tomor- 
row, the  clerk  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly  passed 
by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  today  on  business 
concerning  my  district,  and  missed  the 
teller  vote.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Retss)  . 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  spirit  more  admirable  than 
that  of  a  people  yearning  to  be  free.  So 
it  Is  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Byelorussia,  who  pro- 
claimed their  independence  on  March  25, 
1918,  only  to  lose  it  to  Bolshevik  in- 
vaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Byelorussian  people 
have  never  really  accepted  Soviet  rule 
although  the  land  on  which  they  live  is 
known  as  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic.  The  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  is  merely  an  admin- 
istrative arm  of  the  Moscow  government 
and  does  not  represent  the  will  of  the 
Byeloriissian  people. 

Thus  the  Byelorussians  throughout  the 
free  world  are  celebrating  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  their  Independence  Day. 
marking  it  as  a  symbol  of  their  national 
aspirations. 

I  am  sure  all  Americans  devoted  to  lib- 
erty support  the  Byelorussians  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence. 

Byelorussians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
must  never  lose  faith  in  the  possibility 
they  may  once  again  become  a  free 
people. 

We  know  that  truth  crushed  to  earth 
will  rise  again.  And  so  It  Is  with  the  spirit 
of  a  proud  people  like  the  Byelorussians. 
Their  dream  of  independence  must  never 
die. 


FARM  TRUCKS  REGULATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ulinola 
•  Mr.  FiNDLEY)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truck- 
load  of  political  dynamite  is  racing  to- 
ward a  collision  with  the  granite  walls  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  That 
is  the  explosive  situation  facing  the  ad- 
ministration due  to  a  package  of  severe 
restrictions  on  the  drivers  of  farm  trucks. 
The  regxilatlons,  much  more  severe  than 
farm  truckdrivers  have  ever  faced  be- 
fore, are  scheduled  to  take  effect  July  l. 

If  implemented  as  they  currently  exist, 
the  restrictions  will  require  drivers  of  all 
farm  trucks  involved  In  interstate  com- 
merce to  be  21  years  old,  have  passed  a 
physical  examination,  a  written  exami- 
nation, a  road  test,  and  if  an  employee  of 
a  farmer  must  have  filed  an  extensive 
record  relating  to  his  driving  history, 
which  the  employer  must  verify. 

In  my  11  years  of  dealing  with  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  concerning  farmers, 
I  have  never  encountered  any  issue  on 
which  farm  families  have  such  a  total 
commitment.  Visits  I  have  had  tliis  past 
weekend  with  farm  families  in  my  dis- 
trict convinced  me  all  farmers  are  deeply 
resentful  and  united  in  opposition  to  this 
package  of  regulations.  I  shudder  to 
think  what  form  the  reaction  will  take 
if  the  Department  of  Transportation  car- 
ries out  this  ill-considered  plan  and  does 
not  alter  the  regulations  as  drafted. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Volpe  last  week,  I  suggested  two 
major  changes  in  the  regulations: 

First,  a  permanent  exemption  should 
be  provided  from  these  regulations  for 
drivers  of  pickup,  panel,  and  other  small 
trucks  under  10,000  pounds  gross  weight 
when  used  for  transportation  of  farm 
supplies  and  produce;  and 

Second,  local  hauling  of  farm  products 
or  supplies  to  or  from  a  point  of  first 
deUvery  or  to  the  farm  of  the  truck  owner 
or  operator  should  have  an  exemption 
comparable  to  the  commercial  zone  ex- 
emption applicable  to  urban  drivers.  This 
would  permit  a  farm  truck  to  operate 
free  of  the  restrictions  within  a  given 
distance  of  his  farm. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
examine  this  proposal  which  will  cause 
imwarranted  economic  problems  for  the 
Nation's  farmers  and  then  to  join  me  in 
petitioning  Secretary  Volpe  to  drastically 
alter  this  completely  imnecessary  plan. 
A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe  Is 
a  part  of  these  remarks : 

Mabch  24, 1971. 
Hon.  John  a.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretaht:  Regulations  under 
your  Jurisdiction  which  are  currently  affect- 
ing the  drivers  of  some  farm  trucks  In  Inter- 
state commerce  and  others  which  are  sched- 
uled to  be  implemented  beginning  July  1, 
1971,  pose  serious  and  unwarranted  economic 
problems  to  many  farmers  in  my  Congres- 
sional district  In  Western  nunols.  Vm  certain 
the  farmers  of  many  other  Congressional 
districts  throughout  the  nation  have  slmllM 
concerns. 

The  existence  of  these  regulations,  which 
go  back  to  1939.  was  little  known,  understood. 
or  of  much  concern  to  farmers  untU  the  DOT 
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issued  Its  notice  In  1970  that  drivers  of  farm 
trucks  who  had  historically  been  exempt  from 
moet  of  the  regulations  would  soon  come  un- 
der considerably  more  restrictive  require- 
ments than  they  knew  about. 

In  addition  to  Inadequate  advance  notice 
of  the  regulations,  no  educational  program 
was  undertaken  to  Inform  farmers  what  the 
regulations  were,  where  they  could  get  a  copy, 
or  what  was  required  of  them  to  fully  qualify 
under  these  regulations.  It  Is  appreciated 
that  the  application  of  the  regulations  to  the 
drivers  of  trucks  of  under  10.000  pounds  gross 
weight  wsis  deferred  until  July  1. 1971. 

Unless  the  regulations  are  changed,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1971  all  drivers  of  farm  trucks 
Involved  in  Interstate  commerce  will  have 
to  be  21  years  old,  have  passed  a  physical  ex- 
amination, a  written  examination,  a  road 
test,  and  If  an  employee  of  a  farmer  must 
have  Sled  an  extensive  record  relating  to  his 
driving  history,  which  the  employer  must 
verify.  I  sincerely  urge  you  to  effect  exten- 
sive changes  in  these  proposed  changes. 

Regulations  which  are  designed  to  fit  large 
trucking  operations  do  not  fit  farm  trucks 
and  their  owners  and  operators.  Some  2.8  mil- 
lion farm  units  operate  an  average  of  1.3 
trucks  each  as  part  of  their  individual  farm 
production  and  marketing  operation. 

A  large  number  of  these  trucks  are  used 
primarily  for  on-  farm  operations  off  the  pub- 
lic roads  and  highways.  A  slmUar  large  pro- 
portion of  farm  truck  operation  is  for  short 
trips,  or  for  local  hauling  on  an  intermittent 
basis  much  of  the  time  with  very  light  loads 
or  no  load  at  all.  I  personally  know  many 
farmers  who  use  their  trucks  on  their  farms 
much  more  than  on  public  roads.  An  ex- 
amination of  motor  fuel  tax  refund  records 
will  support  this  fact. 

The  safety  record  of  farm  truck  drivers, 
including  very  young  drivers,  is  dramatically 
better,  according  to  Insurance  company  and 
law  enforcement  records,  than  that  of  non- 
farm  truck  drivers. 

I  suggest  that  your  regulations  be  amended 
prior  to  July  1,  1971,  to:  (1)  Provide  a  per- 
manent exemption  from  these  regulations  for 
drivers  of  pickup,  panel,  and  other  small 
trucks  under  10,000  pounds  gross  weight 
when  used  for  transportation  of  farm  sup- 
plies and  produce. 

(2)  That  local  hauling  of  farm  products 
or  supplies  to  or  from  a  pwlnt  of  first  delivery 
or  to  the  farm  of  the  truck  owner  or  operator 
should  have  an  exemption  comparable  to  the 
commercial  zone  exemption  applicable  to 
urban  drivers. 

I  further  suggest  that  whatever  regulations 
you  approve  should  not  take  effect  until  at 
least  six  months  after  they  have  been  pub- 
licly announced.  This  period  of  time  should 
be  used  by  DOT  to  mount  an  extensive  in- 
formation campaign  to  help  farmers  through 
the  agricultural  extension  service,  land  grant 
colleges,  their  farm  organizations,  and  local 
farm  cooperatives  become  acquainted  with 
the  regulations  and  to  become  qualified  to 
continue  operating  their  trucks  when  the 
regulations  take  effect. 

Farmers  and  their  families  have  proven 
their  ability  to  handle  trucks  with  a  consid- 
erably better  safety  record  than  the  general 
trucking  industry.  These  i>eople,  unlike  the 
large  commercial  trucking  firms,  do  not 
travel  the  highways  In  adverse  weather,  for 
the  most  part.  In  ad/dltlon.  they  nearly  always 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  produce  being 
hauled  or  the  truck  they  are  driving,  and 
often  share  in  the  Investment  of  both  truck 
and  load. 

1  urge  you  to  announce  as  early  as  possible 
revisions  in  the  regulations  for  farm  truck 
drivers.  I'm  confident  the  revised  regulations 
will  be  more  acceptable  and  equally  as  effec- 
tive for  highway  safety  than  those  currently 
before  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patti,  TiiTDixr, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


BAN  SPORTS  PROM  CLOSED- 
CJIRCUIT  TV 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  ban 
virtually  all  sports  events  from  closed- 
circuit  television,  thus  forcing  promoters 
to  use  home  TV  and  radio  for  the  broad- 
cast of  sports  events. 

This  bill  would  place  an  outright  ban 
on  the  production  of  sports  events  over 
closed-circuit  TV  whenever  a  radio  or 
television  network  or  station  wanted  to 
broadcast  the  event.  In  other  words,  all 
sports  events  of  general  interest  would 
have  to  be  shown  on  home  TV,  or  not  be 
shown  at  all.  Included  in  the  closed- 
circuit  TV  ban  would  be  boxing  matches, 
auto  races,  super  bowls,  the  Olympics,  ad 
infinitum. 

This  bill  makes  one  basic  but,  I  believe, 
easily  defensible  assumption:  that  free 
home  TV  is  capable  of  providing  a  reas- 
onable profit  to  those  involved  in  any 
sports  e\'ent  of  general  interest  in  Amer- 
ica today.  The  best  demonstration  of  this 
is,  I  think,  that  the  $2.5  million  paid  to 
both  Mr.  All  and  Mr.  Frazier  for  this 
recent  fight  over  closed-circuit  TV  Is  the 
same  amount  paid  by  NBC  for  the  home 
TV  rights  to  the  1971  Super  Bowl— which 
provided  a  handsome  profit  to  the  40 
players  on  each  team,  the  two  team 
owners,  and  the  NFL  itself. 

At  present,  closed-circuit  TV  is  regu- 
lated, along  with  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph Industry,  by  the  Common  Carrier 
Bureau  within  the  FCC.  In  addition  to 
the  ban  of  sports  on  closed-circuit  TV, 
my  bill  would  transfer  Jurisdiction  over 
closed-circuit  TV  from  the  Common  Car- 
rier Biureau  to  the  Broadcast  Bureau, 
which  has  jiuisdiction  over  pay  TV,  tele- 
vision, and  radio.  Since  closed-circuit  TV 
is,  in  essence,  pay  TV  outside  the  home 
I  believe  this  is  a  more  rational  approach. 

Since  my  annoimcement  2  weeks  ago 
that  I  would  introduce  this  bill,  the  pub- 
lic reaction  which  I  have  received  to  it 
has  been  vocal,  widespread  In  its  origins, 
and  nearly  imanimous  in  support  of  the 
bUl.  This  is  hardly  surprising,  however, 
since,  as  you  know,  there  has  been  a  pub- 
lic outcry  against  the  incredible  profits 
the  promoters  of  the  fight  made,  the 
elitist  natiu^  of  the  fight,  and  the  fact 
that  the  promoters  even  attempted  to 
charge  the  sirmed  services  $500,000  for 
a  live  broadcast  of  the  fight  to  our  men 
in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  there  Is  clear  evidence  that 
if  we  do  not  act  now  to  severely  restrict 
sports  presentations  on  closed-circuit  TV 
that  soon  other  sports  will  be  drawn  by 
the  lure  of  the  fantastic  profits  from 
closed-circuit  TV.  In  fact,  E.  William 
Henry,  chairman  of  Management  Televi- 
sion Systems  which  set  up  the  closed- 
circuit  network  for  the  Ali-Frazier  fight, 
has  predicted  that  the  superbowl  would 
be  on  closed-circuit  TV  within  5  years. 
Mr.  Henry,  who  is  also  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC,  has  estimated  that  the 
superbowl  would  gross  receipts  of  $48 
million  on  closed-circuit  TV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  Is  clear  that 
if  we  want  sports  events  to  remain  open 


to  the  general  public  we  must  act  now 
to  make  sure  that  sports  remain  on  home 
TV.  I  beUeve  this  bill  would  accomplish 
that,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  enact  this 
legislation  in  this  session. 


SOVIET  FAILURES  IN  SPACE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ju- 
lius Epstein,  a  research  associate  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  of  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace  at  Stanford  University  has 
prepared  a  well-documented  research 
paper  outlining  Soviet  failures  In  space. 

His  paper  may  induce  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  certain  steps  to  ease  the 
unwarranted  and  fooUsh  policy  of  abso- 
lute secrecy  about  the  Soviet  space 
tragedies. 

I  commend  Mr.  Epstein's  paper  to  my 
colleagues. 

I  insert  Mr.  Epstein's  paper  at  this 
point: 

Soviet  Failttses  in  Space 

(By  Jullua  Epstein) 

Indications  of  Soviet  failures  in  space — in- 
cluding deaths  of  Soviet  cosmonauts  In  orbit 
or  on  launching  pejds — are  not  entirely  new. 

The  first  case  of  a  Soviet  space  failure 
which  can  be  reasonably  documented  oc- 
curred on  May  15,  1960.  On  that  day.  the  So- 
viets launched  Sputnik  4  with  a  weight  of 
10,008  pounds,  a  period  of  revolution  arotind 
the  earth  of  91.3  minutes,  a  perigee  of  194 
miles,  an  apogee  of  229  miles  and  an  in- 
clination of  65°.  Sputnik  4,  a  Voetok  proto- 
type, decayed  on  September  6.  1962.  A  frag- 
ment was  recovered  in  Wisconsin.  Cabin 
ejection  faUed  on  May  19,  1960.  It  separated 
into  8  pieces.' 

The  Soviets  announced  on  May  15,  1960, 
that  they  had  launched  a  "space  sliip"  Into 
orbit  around  the  earth  with  a  "dummy  space 
man  aboard."  The  launching  was  supposed 
to  be  a  "space  spectacular"  on  the  eve  of 
the  opening  of  the  Paris  summit  conference, 
scheduled  for  the  next  day.  May  16. 

The  Soviet  announcement  also  said:  "The 
launching  was  undertaken  to  i)erfect  and 
check  the  satellite  ship's  system,  insuring 
its  safe  fiight  and  controls,  its  return  to  the 
earth  and  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
space  crew."  = 

However,  the  Soviets  also  announced  that 
there  would  be  no  attempt  to  recover  the 
payload.  As  the  New  York  Times  remarked 
on  May  16.  1960,  "this  surprised  American 
scientists,  who  seemed  cautious  about  taking 
the  announcement  completely  at  its  face 
value."  The  same  article  under  the  by-line 
of  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr.  registered  doubts 
that  the  veracity  of  the  So\-let  announce- 
ment concerning  the  "dummy"  aboard:  .  .  . 
there  was  also  speculation  that  the  new  sp>ace 
vehicle  might  conceivably  contain  a  man  and 
not  the  equivalent  weight  that  the  Soviet 
announcement  said  was  in  Its  pressurized 
cabin.  If  the  capsule  is  recovered  Intact  they 
could  announce  their  success,  said  one  scien- 
tist who  declined  to  be  named.  If  they  faU 
they  could  let  the  'dummy'  announcement 
stand,  he  said." 

On  May  19,  1960,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son (D..  Wash.)  told  the  Senate  that  there 
was  "growing  reason  to  suspect"  that  the  So- 
viet Union  placed  a  man  In  space  and  would 
shortly  attempt  to  recover  him.  As  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  20,  1960  further  reported. 
"the  Washington  Democrat  said  his  state- 
ment had  been  based  on  information  sup- 
plied to  him  by  'reliable  sources'  within  the 
Administration." 
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The  same  Tlmea  report,  signed  by  John  W. 
Finney,  said  that  "Officials  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Defense  Department  declined  to  give  any 
public  conflrmatlon  to  the  statement.  Penta- 
gon sources,  however,  acknowledged  that  the 
possibility  of  a  human  passenger  was  being 
studied." 

The  Times  report  continued:  "The  Air 
Force's  National  Surveillance  Control  Center 
at  Bedford,  Mass.,  reported  that  the  orbit  of 
the  Soviet  satellite  was  observed  to  increase 
In  altitude  suddenly  early  this  morning. 
Moon-watch  teams  of  the  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
r^orted  that  three  new  unidentified  objects 
had  been  observed  trailing  the  satellite. 

"These  observatlona  Indicated,  sclentltrta  of 
the  agency  said  that  the  capsule  had  been 
ejected,  sending  the  space  ship  Into  a  higher 
orbit  and  the  capsule  Itself  down  In  the 
earth  atmosphere. 

"It  was  paj-tly  on  the  basis  of  this  tracking 
Information,  as  well  as  other  Information 
that  Senator  Jackson  raised  the  possibility 
that  the  arpace  ahlp  had  oarrled  a  human 
passenger.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Military  Applications  subcomjnlttee  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  be  has  ready  access  to  miUitary 
sources  of  Information." 

One  year  later,  Senator  Jackson  made  an 
even  more  outspoken  statement  to  Jamee 
Mills  In  which  he  said : 

"I  think  the  Russians  tried  unsuccess- 
fully last  year  to  orbit  a  man.  I  have  suf- 
ficient information  to  believe  they  had  a 
man  in  the  space  ship  they  launched  May 
16,  1060,  and  that  the  man  died  when  ef- 
forts to  recover  him  from  sp«u»  failed.  There 
was  sufflalent  conununlcatJon  coming  back 
from  that  satellite  to  canoborate  such  a 
belief.  I  have  talked  about  this  with  very 
responsible  people — pec^le  highly  competent 
In  the  apace  field — and  they  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  the  May  16  Efbot  contained  a  man."  * 

On  May  7,  1967,  six  years  later,  I  wrote 
Senator  Jackson  and  asked  him  whether  he 
still  maintains  his  belief  that  the  Soviets 
had  killed  one  cosmonaut  in  their  space 
adventure  of  May  16,  1960  as  Indicated  In 
his  Senate  speedi  and  In  his  statement  to 
James  Mills. 

On  May  16,  1967,  Senator  Jackson  an- 
swered my  question.  He  wrote:  "The  qUiOta- 
tlon  to  which  you  refer  is  essentially  cor- 
rect. The  information  that  I  received  was 
from  a  reliable  source,  based  on  the  Infor- 
mation available  at  that  time." 

I  can  only  infer  from  Senator  Jackson's 
letter  to  me  that  he  has  not  received  any 
new  evidence  disproving  his  contention  of 
1960.  Had  he  ever  received  such  new  evi- 
dence, he  would  certainly  have  mentioned 
it  in  his  letter  of  May  15.  1967. 

Senator  Jackson  was  not  the  only  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  shared  the  belief  that 
the  Soviets  had  suffered  major  space  trage- 
dies. Including  the  death  of  cosmonauts,  ei- 
ther In  orbit  or  on  launching  pads. 

Overton  Brooks  .then  chairman  of  the 
House  8p>ac«  Committee  declared  In  an  inter- 
view with  James  Mills  In  1901: 

"We  have  evidence  that  the  Sorvlet  Union 
tried  and  failed  some  time  ago  (May  16, 
1960)  to  put  a  man  In  orbit  around  the 
earth.  And  there  is  evidence  that  they  tried 
to  orbit  a  man  last  fall  ( 1960)  while  Khrush- 
chev was  at  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
the  man  was  killed."  * 

Since  the  late  Congressnaan  Overton 
Brooks  had,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Space  Committee,  access  to  classified  In- 
formation— as  had  Senator  Jackson — I  have 
little  doubt  that  he  had  learned  about  So- 
viet space  tragedies  on  high  authority  and 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

But  James  Mills,  In  his  outstanding  article 
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In  True  Magazine,  also  produces  a  state- 
ment by  Professor  Herman  Oberth.  the  dean 
of  modern  rocket  science  and  once  a  scien- 
tist with  the  United  States  Army's  missile 
program  at  Huntsvllle,  Alabama  and  the 
teacher  of  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun.  In  this 
statement,  Professor  Oberth  said: 

"I  know  from  American  intelligence  re- 
ports that  one  attempt  (to  rocket  a  man 
into  sub-orbital  space)  at  the  end  of  1967 
or  beginning  of  1958  failed.  I  believe  the 
Russians  made  several  other  attempts."  ■ 

Mills  maintains  that  Oberth  meant  a  1957 
failure,  "almost  certainly  the  first  manned 
shot  in  the  Soviet  equivalent  of  our  Mer- 
cury man-ln-space  program"  and  that  this 
first  Soviet  cosmonaut  was  Alexis  Ledovsky 
who  was  not  recovered  alive.  Mills  also  gives 
the  names  of  Serenty  Schlborln,  Andrei  Mlt- 
kov  and  others  who  died  in  Soviet  space 
adventures.  I  mention  this  only  in  order 
to  keep  the  record  straight  concerning  the 
rumored  deaths  In  space  or  on  launching 
pads  of  Soviet  cosmonauts  without  being 
able  to  verify  them. 

The  second  case  of  a  Soviet  failure  in 
space  with  which  I  want  to  deal,  occurred  in 
September  1960,  at  a  time  when  Khrushchev 
was  in  New  York  attending  the  15th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

About  the  time  Khrushchev  arrived  in 
New  York,  three  Soviet  ships  with  special 
equipment  to  track  satellites  arrived  in  the 
Central  Pacific  In  about  the  same  positions 
where  the  Soviets  had  earlier  recovered 
space  capsules.  According  to  published  re- 
ports, a  week  before  Khrushchev's  arrival  In 
New  York,  two  more  Soviet  tracking  ships 
arrived  In  the  North  Atlantic. 

On  September  25,  1960  Khrxishchev  an- 
nounced at  Glen  Cove,  the  Soviet  owned 
estate  on  Long  Island,  that  "everything  Is 
ready  for  a  Soviet  attempt  to  put  a  man 
Into  space."  • 

This  Soviet  cosmonaut  was  supposed  to  go 
Into  orbit  and  to  send  his  greetings  to  the 
delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  when  he 
was  flying  over  New  York.  The  Russians  al- 
ways  wanted  to  dramatize  special  occasions 
by  air  and  space  spectaculars.  The  planned 
and  misfired  space  spectacular  of  May  15, 
1960  was  Intended  to  Impress  the  world  on  the 
eve  of  the  Paris  summit  conference.  Now,  In 
September  1960,  another  spectacular  was  or- 
dered to  impress  the  General  Assembly. 

This  tradition  goes  back  to  Stalin  who  had 
already  planned  a  "space"  spectacular  on 
January  30.  1934,  during  the  week  the  17th 
AU-Unlon  Communist  Party  Congress  was 
meeting  In  Moscow.  StaUn  wanted  to  offset 
the  American  world  altitude  record,  achieved 
by  the  two  American  balloonists  Settle  and 
Portney  who  had  reached  on  November  20. 
1933,  an  altitude  of  61,237  feet,  as  confirmed 
by  the  P6d4ratlon  Aeronautic  International, 
the  aviation  body  which  certifies  world  flying 
records. 

Two  months  after  the  American  high-al- 
titude record,  Stalin  wanted  to  beat  It  during 
the  17th  Party  Congress.  When  adverse  mid- 
winter weather  threatened  to  cancel  the 
launching,  Stalin  gave  the  order:  "You  go  . .  . 
or  else!"  The  balloon,  "Osoavlakhlm"  with  Its 
three  men  crew  of  Pedessejenko,  Vassenko. 
and  Oussysklne,  climbed  to  a  height  of  72,182 
feet,  only  to  fall  out  of  control  during  de- 
scent. The  three  Soviet  aeronauts  were  killed. 
As  the  Soviets  later  "explained,"  the  crew.  In 
a  "fit  of  overenthuslasm"  had  simply  over- 
expended  their  ballast,  "failing  to  keep 
enough  to  control  their  descent."  American 
balloonists  immediately  doubted  that  the 
Russians  could  have  made  such  a  funda- 
mental error.  The  Americans  believed  that 
the  "Osoavlakhlm"  (also  known  as  "Slrlus") 
had  Iced  up.  The  character  of  the  whole  ad- 
venttire  as  a  political  demonstration  became 
audible  when  Fedossejenko  had  leaned  from 
the  hatch  at  take-off  and  cried:  "Long  live 
the  17th  Party  Congress !  Long  live  the  World 
Revolution]"' 


Now,  In  September  1960,  Stalin's  successor 
wanted  another  space  spectacular.  The  New 
York  Times  of  September  27,  1960,  reported 
that  "Amateur  radio  operators  In  this  coun- 
try have  picked  up  messages  from  the  Mos- 
cow radio  suggesting  that  they  be  sure  to 
man  their  sets."  The  Associated  Press  even 
located  "Harry  Wlrth,  an  operator  in  Bay 
City,  Tex."  who  had  been  told  by  a  Soviet 
operator  "to  watch  for  a  history-making 
event  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning.  Mr. 
Wirth  said  other  American  operators  had  re- 
ceived similar  messages."  • 

The  expectations  around  the  world  of  a 
Soviet  manned  space  flight  were  In  vatn. 
The  New  York  Times  reported  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  that  "the  hours  wore  on  with  no  an- 
nouncement of  a  Soviet  man  in  space,  which 
many  Western   observers   had  expected." 

Nevertheless,  Khrushchev  prolonged  his 
stay  in  New  York,  hoping  that  another  space 
try  might  still  succeed.  Finally,  the  Soviet 
tracking  ships  in  both  oceans  headed  for 
home  and  Khrushchev  flew  back  to  Moscow. 

As  James  Mills  wrote:  "Reports  from  Mos- 
cow said  Khrushchev  arrived  home  livid 
over  cooling  his  heels  in  New  York  while 
officials  at  home  embarrassed  him  by  not 
producing  the  much  heralded  space  triumph. 
On  October  25,  1960,  the  same  month 
Khrushchev  returned  to  Moscow,  the  Soviets 
announced  that  Marshal  Mltrofan  I.  Nede- 
lln,  chief  of  the  Soviet  missile  forces,  had 
been  killed   In  an   'airplane  accident." 

"The  body  was  cremated  and  the  ashes 
burled  In  the  Kremlin  wall.  Khnoshcev  did 
not  attend  the  burial.  Western  newsmen, 
for  reasons  never  revealed,  were  bsured.  The 
next  month,  a  foreign  diplomat  in  Bern. 
Switzerland,  claimed  Nedelin  had  not  died 
In  an  airplane  accident  at  all.  The  report 
said  the  missile  boss  had  been  highly  In- 
volved In  a  Russian  manned  space  shot  that 
failed,  killing  the  astronaut,  while  Khrush- 
chev was  at  the  United  Nations.  Khrushchev, 
the  diplomat  said,  so  furiously  denounced 
Nedelin  for  the  failure  that  the  Marshal 
committed  suicide.  A  third  account  of  Nede- 
Un's  death  came  from  Italy.  The  ConUnen- 
tale  News  Agency  (Mllano)  said  the  mar- 
shal was  one  of  some  100  people  killed  when 
a  Russian  rocket  exploded  on  its  pad  In 
October  I960."* 

Among  those  interviewed  by  James  Mills 
concerning  Soviet  cosmonauts  who  had  died 
In  space  adventures  was  Brig.  Gen.  Don 
Fllcklnger,  at  that  time  (1961)  Chief  of  Blo- 
astronautlcs  for  the  Air  Force's  Air  Research 
and  Development  Command. 

General  Flicklnger's  statement  read  as  fel- 
lows: 

"I  think  the  Soviets  have  killed  a  couple 
of  men  in  efforts  to  achieve  manned  space 
flight.  There  are  reports  which  I  believe, 
that  after  Khnishchev  arrived  at  the  United 
Nations  the  Russians  launched  a  fairly  heavy 
satellite  that  failed  to  go  Into  orbit.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  satellite  carried  one  or 
two  men."" 

On  May  29,  1967, 1  wrote  to  General  Fllck- 
lnger and  asked  him — as  I  had  asked  Sen- 
ator Jackson — whether  he  could  confirm  the 
accuracy  and  the  veracity  of  his  statement 
as  quoted  by  Mills. 

On  June  26,  1967,  General  Fllcklnger  an- 
swered by  letter,  an  answer  which  I  do  not 
want  to  withhold  from  the  reader.  General 
Fllcklnger  wrote: 

"The  quote  (of  me)  as  extracted  from 
TRUE  Magazine  is  substantially  correct,  and 
it  goes  dovm  in  the  records  as,  unfortunate- 
ly, one  of  my  several  errors  and  false  pre- 
dictions regarding  the  Soviet  Space  F>rogram. 
At  the  time,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  'cir- 
cumstantial' evidence  pointing  toward  a  So- 
viet manned  space  flight  disaster  and  Instead 
of  waiting  until  I  could  put  the  question  to 
one  of  the  Soviet  space  medical  people, 
I  made  a  premature  and,  subsequently  prov- 
en, erroneovis  deduction.  It  really  doeent 
make  much  difference  that  I  accepted  state- 
ments from  several  'self-styled'  authorities 
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who  averred  that  their  information  re  the 
deaths  in  space  flight  oif  several  Soviet  cos- 
monauts was  unassailable.  The  fact  remains 
that  based  upon  numerous  encounters  with 
the  Soviet  bloecientlsts  on  past  occasions, 
I  should  have  known  better." 

There  Is  one  incompletely  verlfled  incident 
which,  if  true,  may  partially  explain  the 
various  and  sometimes  competing  rumors 
regarding  a  Soviet  space  flight  disaster  which 
abounded  during  and  after  Khrushchev's 
visit  to  the  U.S.A. 

"This  particular  story  has  it  that  a  So- 
viet space  spectacular  was  scheduled  for  the 
period  of  Khrushchev's  arrival  at  the  UJi., 
but  that  the  booster  exploded  on  the  launch 
pad  killing  20-30  people.  Amongst  the  cas- 
ualties were  the  Soviet  Air  Force  Chief  of 
their  Space  Flight  Program  plus  2-3  Cos- 
monauts. Some  sources  embroidered  this  tale 
with  the  statement  that  they  were  flight 
testing  a  'nuclear-powered  device'  (for  xise 
apparently  as  an  auxiliary  power  supply  in 
orbit)  and  It  suddenly,  without  warning, 
went  critical  on  them.  This  version  attempted 
to  cover  up  the  discrepancy  in  the  original 
story  posed  by  the  obvious  question  as  to  why 
the  personnel  killed  were  not  protected  In 
the  block  house  where  tney  obviously  would 
be  during  a  normal  launch. 

"This  particular  alleged  Incident  was  not 
given  much  space  in  the  news  media,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  confirma- 
tion of  It  from  any  of  the  official  sources.  As 
I  recall,  however,  there  waa  a  formal  an- 
nouncement In  PRAVDA  and/or  IZVESTIA 
on  the  untimely  death  of  the  Soviet  Military 
Space  Chief  which  oorreeponded  (retrospec- 
tively) with  the  period  In  question." 

General  nickinger's  reference  is  to  the 
death  of  Marshal  Mltrofan  I.  Nedelin,  the 
chief  of  the  Soviet  missile  program  who  died 
and  whose  ashes  were  burled  in  the  Kremlin 
wall ,  a  ceremony,  Khrushchev  did  not  attend. 

While  we  have  to  be  grateful  for  General 
Flicklnger's  candid  letter,  he  deserves  a  de- 
fense against  his  own  credulity  in  "denials" 
of  Soviet  space  failures  in  orbit  or  on  launch- 
ing pads,  denials,  made  to  him  by  "one  of  the 
Soviet  medical  people."  These  Soviet  "medical 
people"  are,  of  course,  under  strict  orders 
from  the  Soviet  Government,  never  to  reveal 
the  truth  about  Soviet  failures  but  emphat- 
ically to  deny  any  such  reports,  not  yet  re- 
vealed by  the  Soviet  Government  Itself.  I 
would  rather  believe  General  Flicklnger's 
original  sources  which  prompted  him  to  give 
Jamee  Mills  the  statement  quoted  above  than 
the  denial  based  entirely  upon  an  assertion 
by  an  official  Soviet  medical  ctfSoer,  duty- 
bound  to  cover  up  any  truth  considered  to  be 
harmful  to  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

But  James  Mills  introduced  still  another 
witness  testifying  about  the  death  of  two 
Soviet  cosmonauts,  killed  In  space  atten^>ts. 
Mills  quotes  Lt.  Col.  Paul  Hickman  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Industrial  College  as  having 
stated  in  January  1961  that  the  United  States 
had  "unofficial  but  very  speclflc"  informa- 
tion that  the  Soviets  had  killed  two  aatro- 
nauts  in  si>ace  attempts.  "One  of  the  deaths, 
he  said,  occurred  while  Khrushchev  was  at 
the  United  Nations.  Hickman  claimed  the 
U.S.  knows  the  name  of  one  of  the  dead 
astronauts.  The  space  deaths,  Hickman  main- 
tained, brought  the  demotion  of  the  men  In 
charge  of  the  Soviet  man-ln-space-piogram 
and  orders  to  a  new  group  to  get  a  man  Into 
orbit  'Immediately.' "  " 

These  testimonies  cannot  be  dlsmlased 
easily.  Congressman  Overton  Brooks,  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  and  General  Fllcklnger  had 
access  to  classlfled  material.  It  is — among 
other  reasons — this  fact  whloh  led  to  ths 
eruption  of  strong  criticism  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy  of  silence,  ambiguity,  denials 
andlecUcs. 

The  third  case  of  a  Soviet  failure  In  a 
space  adventure  was — involuntarily — re- 
vealed by  the  London  Daily  Worker,  the  organ 
of  the  British  Communist  Party.  On  April 


12,  1961 — the  very  day  of  Gagarin's  one-orUt 
flight  around  the  earth — the  Dally  Worker 
carried  a  front  p>age  story  under  the  sMisa- 
tionallst  headline:  "Soviet  Astronaut  Circles 
Earth  Three  Times.  The  First  Man  In  Space. 
Back  Alive — But  Suffering  from  Effects  of 
His  Flight."  The  story  was  cabled  by  the 
Dally  Worker's  Moscow  correspondent,  Eten- 
nia  Ogden  on  April  11,  1961.  It  was  short 
and  read  as  follows: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  launched  the  flrst 
man  into  space  and  brought  him  back  to 
earth  alive,  according  to  well-informed 
sources  here. 

"The  astronaut,  ssUd  to  be  the  test-pilot 
son  of  a  top-ranking  Soviet  aircraft  designer, 
is  understood  to  be  suffering  after-effects 
from  his  flight. 

"Top  aviation  medical  specialists  and  lead- 
ing space  scientists  are  in  constant  attend- 
ance. 

"They  are  keeping  him  under  close  observa- 
tion. 

"An  official  announoement  regarding  his 
flight,  said  to  have  taken  place  on  Friday 
(April  7,  1961),  is  expected  tomorrow. 

"The  astronaut  Is  said  to  have  completed 
three  orbits  around  the  earth  some  200  miles 
out  In  space  before  returning  to  earth  in 
response  to  a  signal  from  ground  stations. 

"His  flight  was  made  in  a  sjjace  vehicle 
weighing  4Vi  tons  of  the  tyj>e  previously 
tested  in  space  flights  with  dogs. 

"The  city  has  for  the  last  24  hours  been 
waiting  with  baited  breath  In  expectation 
of  the  official  announoement  that  the  Union 
has  won  the  space  race. 

"All  day  Muscovites  have  been  keeping  an 
ear  cocked  at  their  radios. 

"Evening  papers  were  eagerly  snatched  up 
and  scanned  for  confirmation — or  refutal — 
of  the  many  rumours  circulating  among 
journalistic  and  scientific  circles  In  the  city." 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  11,  1961,  re- 
ported from  Washington  that  Moscow  was 
full  of  rumours  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 
have  launched  the  first  man  Into  space  and 
returned  him  to  earth  alive.  Then,  the  New 
York  Times  wrote:  "A  space  agency  spokes- 
man said  no  information  had  been  received 
from  the  world-wide  tracking  network  of  the 
United  States  to  indicate  that  a  Soviet 
satellite  had  been  launched.  One  indication 
that  a  Soviet  space  shot  might  be  imminent, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  Soviet  tracking 
ships  have  been  deployed  In  the  Pacific  and 
North  Atlantic  for  about  a  week." 

The  same  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  11,  1961,  also  carried  a  dispatch  frc«n 
Moscow,  dated  Wednesday,  April  10,  1961,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  Soviet  television  camera 
crew  "showed  up  at  the  Central  Telegraph 
Office  and  planted  clusters  of  television 
lights  In  places  where  correspondents  would 
be  ezi)ected  to  rush  in."  When  no  Soviet 
announcement  about  a  successful  space 
flight  was  made,  "the  camera  crew  departed, 
taking  cameras,  lights  and  cables  with  them." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there 
is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
London  Dally  Worker  story  and  the  New 
York  Times'  report:  That  a  never  an- 
nounced catastrophy  on  the  launching  pad 
prevented  a  Soviet  cosmonaut  from  going 
into  orbit. 

The  conclusion  that  something  went 
wrong  In  a  Soviet  space  adventure  becomes 
conclusive  If  we  consider  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Moscow  behind  the  scene. 

Some  days  before  Gagarin  went  up  on 
April  12,  1961,  the  Moscow  correspondents  of 
Communist  newspapers,  and  only  they,  were 
given  sealed  envelopes  containing  a  Soviet 
press  release  with  the  explicit  order  not  to 
open  the  envlopes  without  the  green  light 
from  the  government.  All  the  Oommuntst 
correspondents  scrupulously  followed  that 
order,  with  one  exception:  Mr.  Dennis  Og- 
den, Moscow  oorrespondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Worker.  He  could  not  resist  the  un- 
derstandable  temptation   to   open   the   en- 


velope prematurely,  without  the  Soviets' 
green  light,  and  to  rush  into  print  with  the 
story  he  found  in  his  envelope  to  assure  his 
paper  one  of  the  greatest  scoops  of  the 
century.  The  Soviet  Government,  at  that 
time  well  awEire  that  the  planned  space  ad- 
venture of  April  7,  1961  had  ended  in  a  catas- 
trophy,  expelled  Dennis  Ogden  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  But  the  damage  his  premature 
story  did  to  Soviet  prestige  could  not  be 
undone.  There  is  no  other  Soviet  failure  In 
their  attempts  to  conquer  space  convinc- 
ingly revealed  by  a  Oommiuilst  newspaper. 
By  printing  the  false  story  of  a  Soviet  three- 
orblt-flight  around  the  earth,  the  Daily 
Worker  had  revealed  the  truth  that  a  catas- 
trophy had  taken  place  on  a  Soviet  laxinch- 
ing  site. 

There  remains  only  one  question:  Who  was 
the  Soviet  ooeznonaut  who  came  to  grief  on 
April  7,  19617 

Early  In  May  1961,  "Paris  Soir"  revealed 
his  identity.  It  was  Sergei  Byushin,  son  of 
the  famous  Soviet  aircraft  designer  Hyushln. 
According  to  the  Frencai  newspaper,  Sergei 
Byushin  was  waiting  In  his  space  caperuia 
to  be  launched,  when  an  explosion  occurred 
which  seriously  injured  him. 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  letter  appeared  In 
"Pravda,"  signed  by  Sergei  Ilyushln  and 
stating  that  he  was  not  a  cosmonaut  and 
that  he  was  at  the  time  In  China,  both  as- 
sertions blatant  Soviet  lies.  Obviously,  the 
Soviets,  greatly  irked  by  the  Dally  Work- 
er's breach  of  confidence,  had  ordered  Sergei 
nyushin  to  write  such  a  letter,  or  may  have 
written  It  themselves  and  just  forced  Mrn  to 
sign  It.  It  is  even  more  probable  that  he 
never  saw  the  letter  and  that  they  Just 
"signed"  It  for  him, 

That  the  Soviets — however  unsuccess- 
fully— tried  to  cover  up  the  tragedy,  origi- 
nating in  their  own  press  release,  will  sur- 
prise no  one.  It  Is  completely  in  line  vrith 
the  old  Soviet  practice  never  to  admit  failures 
not  witnessed  by  people  from  the  free  world. 
Far  more  siuprlsing  Is  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can authorities  conspired  with  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  conceal  the  truth  from  the 
American  people.  The  same  goes  for  all  the 
other  Soviet  failures  (with  the  exception  of 
six  deep-space  failures,  revealed  by  NASA  for 
very  particular  reasons  as  we  shall  see  later) . 
This  consistent  American  policy  of  silence 
and  even  outright  denials  has  severely  been 
criticized  by  Congress.  Whenever  such  crit- 
icism was  made  by  members  of  the  House 
G^ace  Committee,  the  stereotype  answer  was 
always  the  same:  "classified  matter,  ask  the 
Department  of  Defense,  NORAD,  the  C.XJL 
etc."  But  these  agencies  formed  a  stone  wall 
of  silence — with  the  unofficial  exception  of 
the  CJ.A.  which  leaked  a  story  about  the 
evidence  of  at  least  11  Soviet  deaths  in  space 
or  on  launching  pads  early  in  1967,  a  story 
with  which  I  shall  deal  later. 

The  London  DaUy  Worker  story  with  Its 
clear  implication  of  tragedy  was  Immediate- 
ly recognized  as  such  by  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  13,  1961,  one  day  after  Gagarin's  suc- 
cessful one-orbit  flight. 

In  an  article  by  Walter  Sullivan,  entitled 
".  .  .  Experts  Doubt  Russian  Flew  3  Orbits 
Friday  and  Returned  .  .  .,"  the  Times  write: 

"According  to  the  London  Dally  Worker, 
the  eon  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  designer  orbited 
the  earth  three  times  that  day  (Friday,  April 
7,  1961)  and  was  recovered,  somewhat  the 
worse   for    his   exi>ertence. 

"This  seemed  unlikely  to  specialists,  since 
after  three  orbits  the  flight  path  would  not 
cross  the  expected  recovery  areas  .  .  . 

"If  an  attempt  was  made  before  yester- 
day's successful  operation.  It  apparently  did 
not  place  a  carrier  rocket  in  a  stable  orbit. 
The  generally  accepted  location  of  the  Soviet 
firing  range  Is  such  that  the  flirst  orbit  of  a 
satellite  launched  from  there  would  not 
pass  near  the  United  States. 

"However,  after  having  detached  the 
manned     capsule,     the     launching     vehicle 
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would  continue  In  an  orbit  that  eventually 
would  span  most  of  the  world  .  .  . 

"The  apparent  failure  of  such  a  roclcet  to 
cross  American  territory  In  the  preceding 
days  does  not  rule  out  an  abortive  launch- 
ing attempt. 

"If  Washington  has  evidence  of  a  try  that 
failed  to  achieve  an  orbit.  It  Is  keeping  It 
secret." 

It  Is  exactly  this  policy  of  unnecessary 
aecrecy  which  aroused  Congress  and  resulted 
In  the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions And  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee. 

Before  I  deal  with  the  hearings  I  want  to 
point  out  one  of  the  basic  roots  of  the  Wash- 
ington policy  concerning  Soviet  manned  and 
unmanned  space  failures.  I  am  speaking  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA) ,  an  agree- 
ment which  went  Into  effect  on  January  13, 
1961. 

According  to  this  agreement,  NASA  pub- 
lishes Information  on  Soviet  satellites  In  the 
Satellite  Situation  Report,  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

"(a)  Data  on  foreign  space  activities  which 
have  been  authorized  for  public  release 
through  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  Defense  (Public  Affairs). 

"(b)  Data  on  foreign  space  activities  of- 
ficially reported  to  the  United  Nations  Regis- 
try If  NORAD  orbital  elements  generally  con- 
firm the  registry. 

"(c)  Data  on  foreign  apace  activities  (In- 
cluding failures)  which  have  been  publicly 
announced  by  the  foreign  government 
concerned  and  which  are  generally  confirmed 
by  NORAD  data."  " 

It  Is  this  DOD-NASA  Agreement  and 
especially  its  paragraph  c  which  Is  the  source 
of  Innumerable  complaints  by  congressmen, 
scientists  and  newspapermen  who  maintain 
that  this  stipulation  violates  the  law  of 
NASA  under  which  It  Is  obligated  to  Inform 
the  American  people  about  all  space  activi- 
ties, domestic  as  well  as  foreign. 

Paragraph  c  shows  that  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  Soviets  had  one  or  one-hundred 
failures;  they  could  not  be  released  to  the 
American  people  unless  they  had  been  "pub- 
licly announced"  by  the  Soviet  Government 
and  unless  they  had  been  at  the  same  time 
"generally  confirmed"  by  NORAD.  This  regu- 
lation amounts  to  a  complete  news  blackout 
on  Soviet  failures  In  si>ace  and/or  on  launch- 
ing pads  and  was  as  such  recognized  In  aa 
well  as  out  of  Congress. 

To  Illustrate  the  general  character  of  the 
host  of  complaints  on  record  the  following 
two  statements  may  be  quoted : 

(1)  iir.  Gene  Robb,  PubllBher,  Albany 
Tlme-TJnlon  and  vice  president,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  a  par- 
ticipant at  a  panel  discussion  on  the  failure 
of  the  U-S.  Government  to  promptly  inform 
the  American  public  of  Russian  space  activi- 
ties— particularly,  space  efforts  which  have 
resulted  In  faUures  and  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment knows  of  but  the  Russians  have  not 
announced"  "  stated: 

■In  early  1962.  It  became  known  that  the 
Defense  Department  had  Issued  a  secret  or- 
der Imposing  a  news  blackout  on  all  military 
satellite  activity.  Some  of  the  Russian  space- 
probe  failures  went  unreported  for  more 
than  two  years  because  of  'policy  reasons.'  A 
satellite  situation  report,  supposed  to  be  is- 
sued every  2  weeks,  was  delayed  40  days  be- 
tween August  21  and  October  10,  1962.  and 
then  failed  to  Include  promised  details  on 
Soviet  failures."  « 

(2)  Congressman  John  E.  Moss,  Chairman, 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee,  speaking  before  the 
California  Press  Association  Conference  In 
November  of  1962,  said: 

"Apparently  we  are  applying  a  system  of 
selective  secrecy  directive  to  tracking  Infor- 
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matlou  we  gather  about  Russian  satellltea. 
Our  Government  releases  Information  about 
Russian  satellites  when  It  fits  national  policy 
but  the  Ud  Is  closed  at  all  other  times,  and 
the  American  public  has  no  reliable  U.S.  in- 
formation to  match  against  Russian  claims 
of  space  achievements.  Certainly,  we  are  not 
fooling  the  Russians — they  know  where 
their  satellites  are — we  are  only  confusing 
the  American  people."  '• 

The  most  violent  debate  about  Soviet  fail- 
ures In  space  probably  erupted  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
House  of  Representatives,  the  so-called  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee,  on  May  23,  and  June  6, 
1963.  The  Subcommittee's  chairman  was  and 
still  Is  Congressman  John  E.  Moss,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Moss  Act  aimed  at  the  preven- 
tion of  unnecessary  classification  by  Govern- 
ment departments. 

In  his  opening  statement,  Congressman 
Moss  said: 

•Durine  the  forthcoming  hearings  the  sub- 
committee will  continue  its  Investigation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  space  secrecy  di- 
rective which  clearly  has  resulted  In  the 
withholding  of  information  vital  to  public 
understanding  of  United  States  and  Russian 
space  activities."  " 

Congressman  Moss  reminded  the  Sub- 
committee that  It  "has  received  numerous 
complaints  about  the  Information  policy 
which  stems  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense space  secrecy  directive.  There  have 
been  charges  that  the  directive  has  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  public  almost  totally  In  the 
dark  on  Russian  space  activities,  and  to 
some  extent  our  own.  The  taxpayers  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  called  upon  to  spend 
bUUons  of  dollars  on  our  own  space  pro- 
grams without  being  given  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  maJce  an  Intelligent  Judgment 
as  to  whether  we  are  behind,  ahead,  or  at 
least  keeping  pace  virlth  Russian  space  efforts 
.  .  .  The  suboommlttee  has  been  told  that, 
following  the  Department  of  Defense  di- 
rective, official  space  Information  has 
dwindled  to  the  point  where  a  true  perspec- 
tive of  where  we  stand,  in  relation  to  the 
Russians,  scarely  exists  as  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned."  " 

The  first  witness  to  give  testimony  on 
May  23,  1963,  was  Dr.  George  Simpson,  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Technology  Utili- 
zation and  Policy  Planning,  who  had  the 
function  within  NASA  to  supervise  the  satel- 
lite repKjTtlng  publlcatlo(ns. 

In  his  opening  statement,  Dr.  Slmpeon  ex- 
plained to  the  subcommittee  the  nature  of 
the  Administration's  information  policy  con- 
cerning American  and  Soviet  space  activities. 
He  referred  to  the  Satellite  Situation  Report 
which  Is  an  "unclassified  document  issued 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  through  Its  Space  Op- 
erations Control  Center,  Goodard  Space 
Fight  Center,  Greenbelt,  Md."  However, 
NASA  did  not  originate  the  satellite  situ- 
ation report.  Originally,  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  "experimented"  with  techniques 
for  keeping  track  of  objects  in  space.  As 
Dr.  Simpson  testified:  "By  1960  Defense  was 
ready  to  move  the  project  into  an  operation- 
al phase  under  the  Control  of  Norad  (North 
American  Air  Defense  Command) .  At  that 
time  Defense  approached  NASA  with  the 
propoeal  that  NASA  assume  responsibility 
for  reporting  on  all  unclassified  space  launch- 
ing and  orbital  Information  to  the  scientific 
and  civilian  community." »» 

With  this  statement.  IXr.  Slmiison  opened 
a  Pandora  Box  of  discussion  and  criticism  of 
what  Is  unclassified  and  what  classified, 
especially  relating  to  Soviet  failures  In  space 
and  on  launching  pads. 

As  it  turned  out.  practically  all  Informa- 
tion about  Soviet  failures  was  and  still  is 
classified.  Including  Soviet  failures  admitted 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  On  that  point, 
this  exchange  developed: 


Mr.  Mbadeb:  "...  does  NASA  recognize 
the  right  of  the  Defense  Department  to  pro- 
hibit NASA  from  publishing  Information 
about  foreign  space  activities  which  have 
been  made  public  by  those  foreign  govern- 
ments themselves?" 

Dr.  Simpson:  "Yes.  sir.  I  mean  that  is  the 
record.  We  have  not  done  this  because  we 
publish  only  information  on  foreign  space 
activities  fiunlshed  to  us  through  NORAD, 
and  the  record  I  am  sure  will  show  that  on 
occasion  announcements  made  by  foreign 
governments  have  not  been  Included  in  the 
NORAD  reports,  so  I  have  to  say  'Yes.'  "* 

Another  example  of  the  nature  of  con- 
gressional criticism  of  Washington's  Infor- 
mation policy  In  respect  to  Soviet  failures  in 
space  adventures  was  the  exchange  between 
Congressman  Ogden  Reld  (R..  N.Y.)  and  Dr. 
Simpson.  It  went  like  this: 

Mr.  Reld:  "Am  I  to  understand  from  your 
response  to  the  chairman  that  there  is  no 
area  here  this  morning,  on  behalf  of  NASA, 
that  you  can  report  to  the  American  people 
on,  with  regard  to  Soviet  space  failures?" 

Dr.  Simpson :  "There  Is  no  area  that  we  can 
report  on?" 

Mr.  Reld:  "Here  this  morning  on  Soviet 
space  failures." 

Dr.  Simpson :  "No,  sir." 

Mr.  Reld:  "So,  to  put  the  question  the 
other  way,  any  space  failure  In  your  Judg- 
ment at  this  time  is  classified?" 

Dr.  Simpson:  "Yes.  sir,  unless  released  by 
the  appropriate  agency." 

Mr.  Reld:  "Now.  that  Is  a  technical  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  authority,  and  whether  it  1b 
national  security,  and  so  on. 

"But,  I  think  the  American  people  might 
Infer  from  your  comment  here  this  morn- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  that  they  can  be 
told  about  Soviet  space  failures  at  this  time. 
Is  that  a  correct  Implication,  or  isn't  It? 
Either  It  is  classified  or  It  Isn't." 

Dr.  Simpson:   "It  is  classified;  yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Reld:  "Then  there  Is  nothing  on  So- 
viet sp&ce  failures  here  this  morning  you  can 
report  to  the  American  people  that  Is  not 
classified?" 

Dr.  Simpson:  "Any  Soviet  failure  that  Ifl 
unclassified  has  appeared  In  the  satellite 
situation  report.  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
many.  I  know  the  two  that  you  referred  to 
last  August  and  September  (1962)  are  In 
the  satellite  situation  report.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Reld:  "Can  we  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion here?  Do  you  know  of  any  Russian 
launches — more  particularly.  Russian  fail- 
ures— that  have  not  been  reported  to  the 
American  people?" 

Dr.  Simpson:  "I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
that  question  In  executive  session,  sir." 

Mr.  Reld:  "This  Isn't  a  classified  query.  In 
my  Judgment.  You  merely  have  to  say  there 
are  Russian  failures  that  have  not  been  re- 
ported, and  you  think,  for  reasons  of  classifi- 
cation, they  shouldn't  be," 

Dr.  Simpson:  "No,  sir." 

Mr.  Reld:  "What  I  am  trying  to  get  Is  a 
yes  or  no." 

Dr.  Simpson:  "Please,  sir,  you  are  asking 
me  to  report  in  open  session  on  Information 
which  I  received  through  classsified  sources. 
I  will  do  whatever  the  chairman  directs  me 
to  do.  If  he  thinks  It  Is  proper  for  me  to  do 
It,  I  will.  I  don't  think  so." 

Mr.  Meader:  "I  don't  understand  that  an- 
swering that  question  yes  or  no  would  in  It- 
self be  a  release  of  classified  Information." 

Mr.  Hardy:  "It  could  be." 

Mr.  Moss:  "The  chairman  Is  very,  very 
sympathetic  to  the  convictions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  shares  his  concern 
over  the  Inability  to  get  an  answer. 

"But  having  worked  with  classified  Infor- 
mation for  a  period  of  some  8  years,  I  recog- 
nize that,  on  occasion,  it  may  not  be  proper 
for  a  witness  to  respond  to  a  question.  In  an 
open  hearing,  and  therefore  the  Chair  will 
not  direct  an  answer;  but  we  will  request 
that  the  next  witness  from  NASA  be  prepared 
to  respond  fully  to  that  when  the  gentleman 
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places  the  question  to  him  again  In  executive 
session." 

Mr.  Reld:  "Thank  you.  And  Just  to  keep 
the  record  clear,  let  me  Just  add  a  clearly 
unclassified  question  In  open  session  on  be- 
half of  this  committee,  my  colleagues,  the 
American  people.  Is  there  anything  that  you 
can  comment  on,  that  you  want  to  add  to 
your  comments  or  to  the  record,  on  Soviet 
space  failures?" 

Dr.  Simpson:  "No  sir,  I  don't  have  any."" 

Thus,  while  desperately  struggling  not  to 
violate  security  classifications.  Dr.  Simpson 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  He  did  reveal  the 
tr.nh :  that  there  are  Soviet  failures  In  space 
adventures  which  he  cannot  reveal  In  open 
session.  That  clinched  the  case. 

Some  time  after  Dr.  Simpson  had  given  his 
te.'^t.mony,  he  was  abruptly  dismissed  by 
NASA.  It  Is  my  guess  that  his  dismissal  was 
the  result  of  having  revealed  too  much. 

The  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  also 
dealt  with  the  Soviet  deep-space-probe  fail- 
ures. The  New  York  Times  reported  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1962,  the  Soviet  failure  of  their 
Venus  probe  In  an  article  by  John  D.  Pom- 
fret.  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  lead  read  as  follows:  "Washington, 
Aug.  31 — The  Soviet  Union  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  a  Venus  space  probe  last 
Saturday  (August  25,  1962),  Government 
sources  said  tonight." 

It  continued:  "Its  payload  broke  up  and 
three  of  the  pieces  are  orbiting  the  earth  the 
sources  said." 

This  total  Soviet  failure  occurred  about 
48  hours  before  the  United  States  launched 
Mariner  2  to  the  vicinity  of  Venus.  The 
American  Venus  probe  of  August  26,  1962 
was  a  full  success.  It  passed  Venus  within 
21,594  miles  and  returned  Interplanetary 
data  from  a  distance  of  more  than  53  mil- 
lion miles  until  January  3.  1963. 

As  usual,  the  Soviet  Government  had  nei- 
ther reported  the  launching  nor  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  Venus  probe.  Nor  had 
NASA  made  a  clear  and  open  statement. 
Somebody  else  must  have  leaked  the  story 
to  Mr.  Pomfret.  When  reporters  wanted  con- 
firmation of  the  story  from  NASA,  all  they 
got  was  the  statement  which  confirmed  re- 
ports in  the  press  as  "knowledge  that  is 
available  within  the  Government."  »= 

Annoyed  by  the  press  reports  and  the  offi- 
cial silence  of  NASA,  the  two  chairmen  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Space  Committees. 
George  P.  Miller  and  Robert  S.  Kerr  respec- 
tively, wrote  together  a  letter  to  James  E. 
Webb,  then  as  now,  Director  of  NASA.  The 
date  of  this  letter  was  September  4,  1962. 
It  read  as  follows: 

"De.\e  Director  Webb:  In  the  past  weeks 
there  have  been  two  reports  in  the  press 
which  have  troubled  us  as  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Space :  ( 1 ) 
The  Saturday  morning  newspapers  carried  an 
article  reporting  that  the  Soviet  Union  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  successfully  send  a  space 
vehicle  to  Venus  on  August  25.  1962.  (2)  On 
August  30,  1962,  Dr.  L.  I.  Sedov.  a  leading 
Soviet  space  expert  was  interviewed  by  a 
professor  of  Tokyo  University.  The  question 
was  asked :  'Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
made  an  advance  announcement  of  launch- 
Ings.  some  people  suspect  that  there  have 
been  unsuccessful  launchings  in  the  past; 
would  you  tell  me  the  truth,  say  confiden- 
tially'? Sedov:  'The  Soviet  Union  makes  an 
announcement  as  soon  as  a  rocket  Is 
launched.  There  Is  no  substantial  difference 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  In  the  way  of  announcement.  If  there 
Is  any  failure,  it  must  be  known  to  the  world." 

"It  is  our  clear  understanding  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  announce  all  of  Its 
shots  and  therefore  Dr.  Sedov's  answer  ap- 
pears to  be  In  conflict  with  the  Information 
in  our  possession.  Dr.  Sedov's  statement  and 
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the  report  of  the  Venus  shot  failure  are  ao 
patently  at  variance  that  we  feel  it  Is  Im- 
pKjrtant  that  If  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment possesses  any  Information  relative  to 
unsuccessful  attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  launch  a  spacecraft  to  Venus,  or  other 
planetary  probes,  that  this  Information 
should  be  made  available  to  our  committees 
and  to  the  American  people. 

"The  world  mu^  of  necessity  admire  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  field  of  space.  A  shadow  Is  thrown  over 
the  entire  space  through  their  refusal  to 
admit  failures.  The  United  States  is  not 
without  Its  failures,  but  we  operate  In  a  free 
society  and  our  failures,  as  well  as  our  suc- 
cesses, are  made  known  to  all. 

"We  would  appreciate  an  answer  to  this 
letter  promptly. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"George  P.  Mh-ler, 
"Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

"Robert  S.  Kerk, 
"Ctiairman,    Senate    Aeronautical    and 
Space  Sciences  Committee."  » 

Less  than  24  hours  after  reception  of  this 
letter,  the  two  space  committees  chairmen 
received  Mr.  Webb's  answer,  an  answer  which 
Is  In  more  than  one  respect  remarkable. 
It  read: 

"Gentlemen: 

"I  agree.  The  Soviet's  broad  policy  of  an- 
nouncing successes  but  declining  to  admit 
failures  does  cast  a  shadow  over  their  entire 
space  effort — remarkable  as  It  might  be. 

"You  Jointly  proposed  that  if  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment possesses  any  Information  relative 
to  unsuoceesf  ul  planetary  probes  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  that  this  information  should  be 
made  available  to  your  committees  and  to 
the  American  people. 

"In  response  to  this  proposal.  Inquiry  was 
made  of  appropriate  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. The  response  was  as  follows : 

"  "The  Soviet  Union  has  pursued  a  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  program  to  send  Instru- 
mented space  probes  to  the  planets.  Thus 
far  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  send 
spacecrafts  to  Mars  and  four  to  Venus.  Of 
these  six  attempts,  only  one  probe  was  suc- 
cessfully launched  on  an  Interplanetary  path, 
the  Venus  probe  of  February  12,  1961.  How- 
ever, it  was  only  a  qualified  success  because 
Its  radio  transmission  failed  after  several 
days,  long  before  it  reached  Venus."  None  of 
the  five  remaining  attempts  achieved  a  suc- 
cessful trajectory  because  of  rocket  vehicle 
malfunctions. 

"  'The  same  mission-planning  philosophy 
and  vehicle  combination  was  used  on  each 
of  the  Soviet  Interplanetary  series.  A  parking 
orbit  technique  is  consistently  exploited, 
whereby  the  first  three  stages  attempt  to 
launch  the  payload  into  a  low  Earth  satel- 
lite orbit  as  In  the  U.S.  Mariner  program. 
After  one  passage  around  the  Earth,  the 
fourth  or  ejection  stage  Is  fired  over  Africa. 
If  successful,  this  sends  the  instrumented 
probe  on  a  ballistic  path  to  the  planets. 
Had  the  launching  been  successful  In  each 
of  the  six  cases  listed  below,  the  probe  would 
have  arrived  at  Venus  or  Mars  with  too  high 
a  velocity  to  have  been  orbited  around  either 
planet.  Optimum  conditions  were  chosen  for 
each  launching  attempted  thus  far  so  as  to 
simplify  the  task  of  either  guidance  or  per- 
formance— or  both. 

"'(1)  October  10,  1960:  An  unannounced 
attempt  to  send  a  probe  to  Mars  failed  be- 
fore a  parking  orbit  was  achieved.  Had  this 
probe  been  successful,  it  would  have  reached 
Mars  In  about  230  days. 

"'(2)  October  14,  1960:  A  second  attempt 
to  send  a  probe  to  Mars  using  virtually  the 
same  trajectory  also  failed  before  a  parking 
orbit  was  achieved. 

"•(3)  February  4,  1961:  The  first  attempt 
to  send  a  spacecraft  to  Venus  was  success- 
fully placed  in  Its  Earth-parking  orbit,  but 
could  not  be  ejected  Into  Its  planned  Venus 


trajectory.  The  Soviet  Union  announced  the 
launching  as  successful  Earth  satellite  Sput- 
nik vn  and  claimed  for  It  a  new  weight  in 
orbit  record  of  14,300  pounds.  Had  this  probe 
been  successfully  ejected,  It  would  have 
taken  105  days  to  reach  Venus. 

"*(4)  February  12,  1961:  A  partially  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  send  a  1 ,400-pound  space- 
craft to  Venus  was  made  on  this  date.  All 
vehicle  stages  functioned  normally,  and  the 
probe  was  correctly  placed  on  its  interplane- 
tary path.  The  Soviet  Union  correctly  an- 
nounced that  this  was  the  first  time  that  a 
spacecraft  was  successfully  outward  from 
orbit.  The  probe  took  97  days  to  reach  the 
vicinity  of  Venus.  The  Soviets  apparently  ex- 
perienced a  failure  In  the  power  supply  or 
radio  transmitter,  and  the  probe  was  last 
heard  from  at  a  distance  of  4.5  million  mUes 
from  the  £!arth. 

"  "(5)  August  25,  1962:  A  third  attempt  to 
send  a  probe  to  Venus  was  made  on  this 
date.  The  payload  was  successfully  placed 
Into  Its  satellite  parking  orbit,  but  appar- 
ently could  not  be  ejected.  Had  this  shot 
been  successful,  the  probe  would  have  ar- 
rived at  Venus  on  about  December  7,  1962, 
ahead  of  the  U.S.  Mariner  n.  It  appears  that 
the  normal  flight  time  of  112  days  was  in- 
tentionally shortened  to  104  days  by  sacrific- 
ing 8i>acecraft  weight.  This  launching  at- 
tempt has  not  yet  been  announced  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"'(6)  September  1,  1962:  The  fourth  at- 
tempt to  reach  Venus  was  also  successfully 
placed  into  a  satellite  parking  orbit,  but 
could  not  be  ejected.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
not  yet  announced  this  attempt  nor  the 
presence  of  the  unused  coniix>nents  In  or- 
bit.' 

"Sincerely, 

"James  E.  Webb. 
Administrator."  " 

The  puzzle  this  remarkable  document 
created  was  not  lost  on  the  Congressmen. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Moss,  asked  the  witness.  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, NASA,  Dr.  Simpson:  "Now  we  have 
here  an  Instance  where,  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  chairman  of  the  House  and 
Senate  committees,  an  immediate  release 
was  made.  Therefore,  we  could  reasonably 
assume  that  there  was  a  very  quick  confer- 
ence, and  the  material  was  declassified  or 
that  it  had  never  heen  classified.  Can  you  tell 
me  which  was  the  case?"" 

Dr.  Simpson's  answer  was :  "I  do  not  know, 
sir.  I  had  Just  got  to  town  that  very  day, 
and  I  was  not  Involved  in  this  at  that  time 
at  all."  "  This  answer  from  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator For  Technology  Utilization  and 
Policy  Planning,  NASA,  seems  to  be  strange. 
Even  If  he  was  not  in  Washington  the  day 
Mr.  Webb  sent  off  his  revealing  letter  to  the 
two  chairmen  of  Congress'  Space  Commit- 
tees, It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
have  learned  of  this  event  after  his  return. 
Congressman  Moss  ignored  Dr.  Simpson's 
answer  and.  fully  aware  of  the  lny)llcatlons 
Webb's  letter  offered,  stated:  "Now,  if  secu- 
rity was  not  breached  In  this  Instance,  then 
why  cannot  similar  information  be  publicly 
disclosed  now?  Whereupon,  Dr.  Simpson  said: 
"That  Is  a  classified  matter,  sir."  " 

Indeed,  Mr.  Webb's  letter  raises  certain 
questions.  It  is  most  unusual  to  find  a  letter 
from  members  of  Congress  to  be  answered 
within  24  hours.  It  is  equally  rare  that  the 
agency,  answering  the  letter  fully  complies 
with  the  request  of  the  Congressmen  to  give 
Inunedlately  classified  information.  (The  poo- 
slblllty.  Implied  by  Mr.  Moss,  that  the  mate- 
rial had  not  been  classified  can  be  dismissed 
as  a  rhetorical  politeness.)  Mr.  Webb's  letter 
was  not  only  sent  to  the  two  chairmen  within 
24  hours  since  it  was  received.  It  also  con- 
tained all  the  requested  answers  about  So- 
viet failures  in  space. 

The  experience  shows  that  Washington 
was  able  to  declassify  Information  concern- 
ing six  Soviet  failures  which  had  been  classl- 
fled  secrets,  partly  for  two  years.  For  two 
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years,  Washington  authorities  m&lntalaed 
the  position  that  the  Information  about  the 
Soviet  deep-si)ace-prob«  failures  was  "too 
sensitive"  to  be  revealed  to  the  American 
people. 

Suddenly,  within  a  few  hours,  the  same 
authorities  (Department  of  Defense,  NORAD, 
C1.K.,  NASA  and  the  White  House)  decided 
to  throw  overboard  the  pseudo-Justlflcatlon 
and  to  release  the  whole  truth  I 

It  would  be  foolish  to  believe  that  the  rea- 
son for  such  a  reversal  of  Information  policy 
was  the  demand  from  Congress.  As  we  know 
from  the  hearings,  spokesmen  for  the  Gov- 
ernment answered  pertaining  questions  time 
and  time  again  with  the  stereotype:  "Sorry, 
classified  matter." 

Why  not  In  this  case? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  In  the 
fact  that  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Venus 
shot  of  August  26,  1962  was  published  by  the 
world  press,  eg.  by  The  New  York  Times  of 
September  1,  1903.  It  was  this  publication 
wtilch  caused  the  two  chairmen  of  the  two 
Oongreeslonal  Space  Committees  to  ask  iSr. 
Webb  for  an  official  clarification.  Thereupon, 
Mr.  Webb  consxQted  the  agencies  concerned 
and — with  full  approval  of  the  White  House, 
it  was  decided  that  to  deny  congress  infor- 
mation already  revealed  to  the  whole  world 
would  be  Inappropriate.  It  was  then  decided 
not  only  to  declassify  the  Soviet  failure  of 
August  25,  1962,  but — Just  for  good  meas- 
ure— also  the  remaining  failures  of  Soviet 
attempts  to  reach  Man  and  Venus. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Webb's  letter  of  September 
5,  1963.  contained  only  three  "scoops"  con- 
cerning Soviet  failures  In  space : 

The  Items  (1),  Mars  probe  of  Oitober  10, 
1960,  (2) ,  the  Mars  probe  of  October  14.  1960 
and  Item  (6).  the  unsuccessful  fourth  at- 
tempt to  reach  Venus  of  September  1,  1962. 

The  remaining  three  Items:  (3),  the  first 
Russian  Venus  shot  of  February  4,  1961,  (4), 
a  "partially  successful  attempt  to  send  a 
1,400  pound  spacecraft  to  Venus"  of  February 
12,  1961,  and  Item  (5),  the  third  Soviet 
Venus-probe  of  August  25,  1962,  a  complete 
fallvire,  had  been  rep>orted  world-wide  and 
especially  by  the  New  York  Times. 

Since  Washington  was  of  the  opinion  that 
no  damage  to  national  security  oould  be 
done  by  revealing  apace  secrets.  Congressman 
Moss'  question,  "Why  cannot  similar  in- 
formation be  publicly  disclosed  now?"  wss 
fully  Justified  as  Dr.  Simpson's  answer  "that 
Is  a  classified  matter,"  was  unsatlafactory. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  Dr.  Slmpvson's 
answer  to  Mr.  Moss'  simple  question.  He 
oould  have  answered:  "The  reason  why  sim- 
ilar Information  cannot  be  disclosed  now  Is 
national  security"  but  he  preferred  to  extend 
claaslflcatlon  even  to  the  reason  why  a  sub- 
ject Is  classified.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
Presidential  Executive  Order  had  spelled  out 
long  ago  the  only  reason  for  classlflcatlon  of 
Government  documents,  namely  the  possible 
endangering  of  our  national  defense. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Webb's  letter  of 
September  5.  1962,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  Administration  did  not  only  release 
long  claslfled  space  secrets,  It  also  enabled 
the  New  York  Times  writer  John  W.  Finney 
to  publish  an  article  in  the  editorial  section 
of  the  Stinday  Times  of  September  6,  1963 
under  the  elght-colunm  headline:  "How  U.S. 
Checks  the  Soviet  Space  Shots  and  Military 
Power"  which  revealed  most  Interesting  de- 
tails concerning  American  tracking  systems, 
Including  details  on  SPADATS  (Space  Detec- 
tion and  Tracking  System)  and  a  world  map 
showing  the  monitoring  and  tracking  system, 
the  ^>ottlng  and  tracking  system  and  the 
precision  tracking  system.  All  this  oould  now 
be  revealed  without  any  damage  whatsoever 
to  American  Interests ! 

John  W.  Finney  had  this  to  say  about  our 
own  secrecy  policy  on  Soviet  space  adven- 
tures and  especially  Soviet  failures  In  space: 

"For  the  past  few  years,  some  of  the  most 
highly  secret   Information  locked   away  In 


the  files  of  military  and  Intelligence  agencies 
have  been  reports  about  unsuccessful  space 
launchlngs  by  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

"With  the  disclosure  (of  the  Soviet  Mars 
and  Venus  shots  failure)  also  came  con- 
firmation, although  Indirectly,  of  a  truly 
remarkable  game  of  electronic  espionage 
that  the  United  States  has  been  playing  with 
considerable  secrecy  for  the  last  several  years 
to  keep  track  of  what  the  Soviet  Union  was 
doing  In  space  resesurch.  With  huge  radars 
scattered  around  the  world,  electronic, 
'fences",  strung  across  the  United  States, 
sensitive  radio  receivers  hidden  along  the 
periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  has  been  watching  and  eavesdropping 
on  Soviet  rocket  developments.  As  the  Soviet 
Union  Must  know  now,  if  it  didn't  before 
the  United  States  announcement,  no  Soviet 
space  booster  can  leave  the  launching  pad 
without  the  fact  being  known  In  a  few  min- 
utes in  command  headquarters  In  Washlng- 
tion. . . . 

■•Within  minutes  after  each  launching, 
the  new  objects  in  space  had  been  detected 
by  United  States  tracking  stations  around 
the  world  and  the  information  flashed  to  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command  In 
Colorado  and  thence  to  the  Pentagon,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  White 
House.  After  the  tracking  of  a  few  orbits 
and  the  processing  of  the  information 
through  large  electronic  computers.  It  was 
possible  not  only  to  extrapolate  backwards 
and  forward  and  determine  the  specific  time 
and  place  of  the  launchlngs  but  also  to 
establish  that  they  had  been  sent  with  a 
velocity  and  aim  obviously  Intended  to  take 
them  In  the  direction  of  Venus.  .  .  . 

"Thus  far,  the  Administration  has  opened 
but  one  drawer  on  the  information  about 
space  and  missile  activities  obtained  by 
SPADATS  and  other  intelligence  channels. 
In  the  other  drawers  are  additional  reports 
about  Soviet  launching  failures  that  have 
never  been  publicized  by  the  United  States 
or  announced  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  reasons  for  the  Soviet  reluctance  to 
publicize  Its  failures  are  obvious.  Not  so  ob- 
vious Is  why  the  United  States  has  refused 
to  dlscloee  the  failures,  if  the  Soviet*  won't. 
The  standard  explanation  is  that  such  dis- 
closures might  compromise  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities. For  some  highly  clandestine  intelli- 
gence operations  watching  Soviet  missile  de- 
velopments, this  explanation  has  validity. 
But  the  nature  of  the  electronic  surveillance 
system  is  well  known  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
just  by  reading  past  Defense  Department 
announcements,  and  it  could  come  as  no 
great  revelation  to  the  Kremlin  to  learn  that 
the  United  States  had  detected  Its  space  fail- 
ures. 

"Another  reason  for  the  past  secrecy  about 
the  Soviet  failures  has  been  the  general  policy 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration  to  impose 
even  tighter  controls  over  the  release  of 
military  Information.  It  Is  a  policy  that  had 
led  the  Administration  Into  a  contradictory 
position  as  far  as  the  space  surveillance  sys- 
tem Is  concerned.  In  the  early  days,  the 
Kennedy  Administration  would  confirm  that 
a  Soviet  missile  or  space  shot  had  been 
tracked  even  before  It  was  announced  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  In  recent  months  the 
Administration  had  been  reluctant  to  admit 
that  a  successful  shot  has  been  observed,  even 
after  the  Soviet  announcement. 

"There  Is  a  certain  comfart  In  the  wealth 
of  the  Information  that  has  been  obtained 
by  the  SPADATS  system  and  an  irony  In  Its 
secrecy.  If  the  Information  were  made  pub- 
lic, It  would  show  that  peroentage-wlse  the 
Soviet  Union  has  had  about  as  many  failures 
as  the  United  States  In  missile  and  space 
launchlngs."  And  yet  by  keeping  the  failures 
seore*,  the  United  States  la  helping  to  per- 
petuate the  image  of  Inferiority  In  the  space 
race." 
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The  fact  that  this  much  could  suddenly 
be  revealed  in  the  article  by  Plnney  without 
any  visible  damage  to  our  national  security 
and  the  fact  that  it  could  be  revealed  on  the 
sole  ground  of  ■overriding  political  reasons" 
seems  to  prove  the  veracity  of  CongresBman 
Moes'  assertion  that  "about  90  per  cent  of 
the  material  ...  of  a  classified  nature  was 
either  needlessly  classified  or  overclassl- 
fled.'"*'  Neither  Dr.  Simpson  nor  Dr.  Drydea 
ever  dared  to  reveal  lOTo  of  the  facts  pub- 
lished with  impunity  In  FHnney's  article. 

The  assumption  of  quite  unnecessary  clas- 
sification of  Soviet  space  failures  Is  appro- 
priate, can  be  seen  by  the  next  witness'  tes- 
timony of  June  6,  1963.  Then,  Dr.  Hugh  Dry- 
den,  Deputy  Administrator,  NASA  was  oa 
the  srtand: 

Mr.  Meader:  "You  apparently  feel  that  In 
these  Instances  which  were  released  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  1962,  there  was  no  danger  of  re- 
vealing your  monitoring  techniques?" 

Dr.  Dryden:  "Because  there  was  something 
in  space  which  everybody  knows  our  NORAD 
tracking  system  can  see."  i 

If  It  oould  be  revealed  on  September  6, 
1962  because  "there  was  something  in  8p>aoe 
which  everytKxly  knows  our  NORAD  track- 
ing system  can  see."  It  certainly  could  have 
been  revealed  on  October  10,  1960.  October  14, 
1960,  February  4,  1961,  February  12,  1961, 
August  25,  1962,  and  September  1,  1962,  be- 
cause there  was  on  these  original  dates 
"something  in  space  w^hich  everybody  knows 
our  NORAD  tracking  system  can  see."  Why 
was  it  not?  Unfortunately,  the  Interrogation 
of  Dr.  Drj-dan  was  not  persued  along  such 
lines. 

Dr.  Dryden  made  It  clear  right  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  testimony,  that  NASA  "has 
no  Intelligence  function."  He  pointed  out 
that  NASA  does  not  set  up  any  Instrtmienta- 
tlon  and  Intelligence  activities  "in  order  to 
discover  what  the  Russian  progrsim  Is."  As 
he  put  It:  "This  la  a  function  essentially  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  assisted  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  other  etgencles 
of  the  Government."  «• 

Regarding  the  clearance  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Dr.  Dryden  pointed  out  that  the 
"very  limited  number  (of  NASA  employees) 
who  do  receive  regular  Intelligence  briefings 
and  dally  Information  "have  to  sign  a  state- 
ment that  .  .  .  they  •will  not  reveal  Informa- 
tion to  other  people  In  their  own  organiza- 
tion or  anywhere  else,  and  that  they  will  not 
discuss  It  except  with  people  who  have  the 
required  clearance."  To  foreclose  any  too  In- 
discreet questions.  Dr.  Dryden  stated  right 
In  the  beginning  of  his  testimony:  "We  can- 
not spell  out  by  chapter  and  verse  the  details 
which  we  get  from  the  Intelligence  agency. 
The  Congress  has  available  to  It  the  power 
to  ask  the  CIA  to  give  you  a  briefing  directly 
on  these  matters,  but  I  am  not  free  to  trans- 
mit the  Information  In  detail."** 

When  Congressman  Reld  (R.,  N.Y.)  asked 
Dr.  Dryden  about  Mr.  Webb's  letter  to  the 
two  chairmen  of  the  Space  Committees,  Just 
dealt  with,  Dr.  Dryden  answered:  "The  mat- 
ter of  the  declassification  of  this  particular 
Information  was  handled  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Government.  NASA  was  represented  In  the 
discussions.  The  group  dealing  with  the  re- 
lease decided  to  release  It  In  this  particular 
way.  Now,  I  might  tell  you  that  today  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  a  second  exception,  and  a 
release  of  Information  on  Soviet  failures,  in 
this  case,  connected  with  the  U.N.  registra- 
tion problem.  The  Soviet  have  failed  to  an- 
nounce certain  launches  which  have  left  ob- 
jects In  earth  orbit."" 

When  Mr.  Reld  asked  Dr.  Dryden  whether 
he  could  give  the  committee  some  more 
specific  Information  on  the  number  of  So- 
viet peaceful  launches  that  were  failures. 
Dr.  Dryden  said:  "I  am  afraid  that  this  In- 
formation that  you  can  get  from  a  presenta- 
tion from  the  CIA.  but  when  I  get  such  In- 
formation I  am  not  authorized  to  pass  it 
even  to  members  of  NASA.  There  are  about 
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s  dozen  people  In  NASA  who  are  cleared  to 
receive  this  type  of  information."" 

This  was  another  admission — this  time 
under  oath — that  there  are  Soviet  failures 
in  space  kept  secret  by  the  Government.  It 
was  a  reference  to  what  Plnney  In  his  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  had  called  "the 
other  drawer." 

Ultimately.  Ocngrressman  Reld,  angered 
by  the  endless  evasions  and  gobbledegook  In 
Dr.  Dryden's  answers,  summarizing  the  feel- 
ing of  the  subcommittee  and  the  American 
people,  categorically  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  "could  be  told  and  should  be  told 
much  more.  But  leaving  that  question  aside 
for  the  moment,  In  my  Judgment  NASA 
may  not  have  fulfilled  its  full  responsibilities. 
It  may  have  been  derelict  and  Indeed  It  may 
have  damaged  the  administration  and  the 
effectiveness  of  our  foreign  policy  "to  the 
extent  It  has  not  assessed  or  assessed  In  con- 
junction with  the  President  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Soviet  effort,  because  If  you  make 
the  Soviets  10  feet  tall,  and  you  know  that 
they  are  not,  then  you  have  advanced  Soviet 
foreign  policy  unwittingly."""  It  seems  to  me 
that  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  fully  Informing  the  American  people  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  Soviets  had 
had.  from  your  testimony  today,  very  real  and 
serious  space  failures."  " 

The  crucial  question  of  manned  failures, 
suffered  by  the  Russians,  came  up  during 
Dr.  Dryden's  testimony  only  once: 

Mr.  Moss:  "They  (the  American  people) 
have  been  told  very  recently  that  Russia  had 
a  number  of  manned  failures." 

Dr.  Drj'den:  "Not  by  an  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  Moss:  "That  la  right,  not  by  any  offi- 
cial of  the  Oovemment." 

Dr.  Dryden:  "And  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge I  might  say  there  have  been  no  sudh 
failures." 
Mr.  Moss:  "That  is  fine,  but  now  you  have 

an  Interesting " 

Dr.  Dryden:  "I  so  stated  to  the  press  when 
asked  about  It." 

Mr.  Moss:  "Yes,  I  realize  that.  I  have  fol- 
lowed that." 

Dr.  Dryden:  "We  have  no  Information  that 
they  have  had  a  manned  failure.  This  is  a 
story  whlcb  originated  in  Czechoelovakia.  It 
has  been  repeated  every  few  months."  " 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Dryden's  statement 
that  "to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  .  .  .  there 
have  been  no  such  failures"  has  not  been 
questioned  by  the  subcommittee.  Nobody 
asked  Dr.  Dryden  what  he  meant  by  the 
phrase  "to  the  best  of  my  knowledge."  Did 
It  Imply  that  even  he  did  not  neceesarlly  get 
all  the  Information  available  to  the  CJA. 
about  Soviet  failures?  Nobody  pressed  Dr. 
Dryden  in  respect  to  the  Indications  of  So- 
viet manned  failures  as  suggested  by  the 
events  of  1960,  while  Khrushchev  was  In  New 
York  and  of  1961,  as  revealed  by  the  pre- 
maturely published  Soviet  news  release  In 
the  London  Dally  Worker.  Nobody  oared  to 
confront  Dr.  Dryden  with  the  statements  on 
"Soviet  Murder  In  Outer  Space"  by  people  In 
the  know  as  Overton  Brooks,  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  Ltd.  Col.  Paul  D.  Hickman  and 
others.  What  would  his  answers  have  been? 
Nobody  even  cared  to  ask  Dr.  Dryden  why 
ho  Implied  that  the  news  release  by  the 
Italian  Continental  e  Agency  should  neces- 
sarily be  considered  as  a  lie.  It  is  well  con- 
ceivable that  some  high-ranking  Czech  Com- 
munist, disgruntled  over  Moscow's  tutelage 
and  censorship,  leaked  not  a  lie  but  the 
truth  to  the  Italian  agency.  (As  even  the 
notorious  liar  Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels  did  not 
lie  when  he  declared  In  April  1943,  that 
the  Soviets  had  killed  the  Polish  offlorars 
found  m  the  mass  graves  at  Katyn.  The 
veracity  of  this  statement  had  been  for  many 
years  emphatically  denied  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Department  of  State.) 

More  Indications  of  Soviet  manned  space 
failures  came  to  light  In  1965.  On  October  4, 


1965,  the  "Electronic  News"  printed  a  state- 
ment "Death  in  Space"  in  which  it  said: 
"The  Russians  have  lost  10  cosmonauts.  In- 
cluding one  woman,  in  faulty  space  shots, 
a  top  NASA  official  said  last  week." 

In  the  same  year  the  celebrated  "Pen- 
kovskly  Papers"  appeared.  This  book  was 
based  upon  the  intelligence  reports  trans- 
mitted by  Oleg  Penkovskly,  a  high  official  In 
the  Soviet  military  IntelUgence  (GRU),  a 
man  whom  President  Kennedy  apostrophed 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  as  our  best 
Informer  about  Soviet  military  affairs  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  upon  whose  Informa- 
tions about  the  workability  or  non-work- 
ablllty  of  the  Soviets'  rocket  systems  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  based  his  nuclear  ultimatum 
to  Khrushchev,  a  man  who  had  paid  ■with 
his  lUe  when  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
shot  in  Moscow  on  May  11,  1963. 

"The  Penkovskly  Papers"  was  undoubtedly 
checked  and  double -checked  not  only  by 
British  Intelligence  but  also  by  the  C.I.A. 
before  Its  publication  was  okayed. 

What  has  Penkovskly  to  say  about  Soviet 
space  failures? 

On  page  339,  we  can  read:  "Several  sput- 
niks were  launched  Into  the  stratosphere 
and  never  heard  from  again.  They  took  the 
lives  of  several  specially  trained  astronauts." 

And  again  on  page  342:  "There  were  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  launchlngs  of  sputniks 
with  men  killed  prior  to  Gagarin's  flight. 
Either  the  missile  wotxld  explode  on  the 
launching  pad,  or  It  would  go  up  and  never 
return."  *" 

As  the  ultimate  Indication  of  Soviet  man- 
ned space  failures,  I  rely  upon  a  document 
which  was  leaked  by  the  CJ_A.  to  the  two 
Washington  correspondents  Robert  8.  Allen 
and  Paul  J.  Scott  and  published  In  their 
widely  distributed  column  "The  Allen-Scott 
Report." 

Before  dealing  with  this  document,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  Washington  "leaks" 
In  general  and  Allen-Scott  In  particular. 

The  "leak"  Is  a  legitimate  Instrument  of 
the  Administration  to  convey  a  certain  truth 
to  the  people  which  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Justified  or  unjustlfled,  will  not  be 
officially  released.  President  Roosevelt  was  a 
master  In  using  this  Instrument.  So  was 
President  Kennedy.  I  believe  that  a  "leak" 
from  any  Washington  high  official  has  very 
rarely.  If  ever,  turned  out  to  be  a  lie.  In  fact, 
I  do  know  a  single  case.  But  I  know  of  many 
cases  when  the  leak  vras  later  officially  con- 
firmed by  a  Government  statement.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  such  a  "leak",  official  pro- 
nouncements by  Government  spokesmen  of- 
ten contain  pure  lies  as  It  was  shown  In  the 
celebrated  case  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs who  even  publicly  maintained  that  the 
Government  has  sometimes  the  duty  to  lie. 

As  to  the  Washington  Reporters  Allen  and 
Scott :  I  have  followed  their  column  for  many 
years  without  having  discovered  a  single 
report  of  a  non-exlstlng  fact.  However,  many 
of  their  astounding  scoojw  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Government,  some  two  or  three 
years  after  they  had  appeared  In  the  "Allen- 
Scott  Report,"  solely  due  to  "changed  cir- 
cumstances." I,  therefore,  do  not  doubt  that 
they  have  seen  a  genuine  C.I.A.  document  be- 
fore they  wrote  their  column  which  appeared 
In  so  many  American  newspapers,  early  In 
February  1967. 

I  am  fortimate  to  report  on  good  authority 
that  the  C.I.A.  memorandum  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Informing  him  that  the  Soviets  had 
lost  11  cosmonauts  In  orbit  or  on  latinchlng 
pads — ^before  the  Komarov  tragedy  of  April 
24,  1967,  a  failure,  admitted  by  the  U.S.S.R.— 
was  made  available  to  Allen-Scott  by  the 
same  CXJi..  high  official  who  bad  "leaked" 
to  them  in  1962  all  the  Information  about 
the  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba,  weeks  before 
these  facts  were  publicly  revealed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  doubt  In  the  least  the  authenticity 


and  veracity  of  the  statements  made  In  this 
dociunent. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Hall  Syndicate, 
distributor  of  the  "Allen-Scott  Report",  I 
quote  the  following  parts : 

"On  the  basis  of  the  latest  U.S.  Intelligence 
data,  the  Soviet  has  lost  at  least  11  Cosmo- 
nauts since  Its  first  space  flight  In  1960, 
which  was  unsuccessful.  This  has  never  been 
publicly  admitted  though  all  the  pertinent 
facts  are  known  to  U.S.  authorities. 

"Significantly,  five  of  the  Russian  Cosmo- 
nauts were  killed  when  their  spacecrafts 
failed  to  go  into  orbit  after  reaching  heights 
of  several  hundred  miles. 

"The  six  other  Soviet  Cosmonauts  lost  their 
Uvea  In  a  series  of  mishaps  ranging  from  mis- 
siles exploding  during  countdowns  to  train- 
ing Incidents   Involving  helicopter   crashes. 

"These  and  other  details  of  the  Russian  fa- 
culties are  highlighted  In  a  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  report  prepared  for  the  Wlilts 
House  several  weeks  before  the  Cape  Ken- 
nedy disaster  that  took  the  lives  of  Astro- 
nauts Virgil  Grissom,  Edward  "White  and 
Robert  Chaffee. 

"The  CIA  study  reveals  that  the  U.S.  has 
radio  Intercepts  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  So- 
viet ground  controllers  to  contact  their  Cos- 
monauts after  their  spacecraft  failed  Into 
orbit. 

"These  voice  recordings,  as  well  as  records 
of  the  simultaneous  tracking  of  the  space- 
crafts, have  given  the  United  States  indis- 
putable proof  of  the  tightly  gtiarded  fatal 
Russian  space  accidents. 

"Several  of  the  cosmonauts'  deaths  have 
further  been  confirmed  by  scientists  In  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  and  a  CIA  source  who  Is 
described  as  'our  moet  accurate  Informer  on 
the  Soviet  space  program.' 

"While  It  has  been  U.S.  policy  not  to  make 
official  annotincements  regarding  fatal  So- 
viet space  accidents,  the  Cape  Kennedy 
tragedy  may  change  this. 

"Under  discussion  by  an  Inner  Admin- 
istration Intelligence  committee  Is  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  the  House  and  Senate  Space 
Committees  with  publlahable  CIA  findings  of 
such  Russian  mishaps. 

"Also  being  deliberated  In  submitting  to 
these  committees  during  their  Inquiries  of 
the  Cape  Kennedy  tragedy  a  report  on  the 
11  Soviet  space  deaths.  One  pvupose  wotdd 
be  to  demonstrate  that  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram is  still  by  far  the  safest."  *> 

Concluding  this  article,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  I  believe  that  the  Indications  at 
Soviet  manned  failures  In  space.  In  orbit  or 
on  launching  pads,  fully  Justify  either  a 
Congressional  Investigation  Into  the  subject 
or  a  reconsideration  by  our  Government  of 
Its  secrecy  policy  concerning  Soviet  space 
failures.  Such  long  overdue  reconsideration 
should  result  In  opening  the  secret  files  to 
the  American  people  who,  after  all,  pay  the 
billions  of  dollars  for  our  own  space  pro- 
gram and  who  have  the  right  to  know  the 
truth. 
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PROPERTY   TAX   RELIEF   FOR   THE 
LOW-INCOME  ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce 
today,  for  appropriate  reference,  H.R. 
6883,  the  Property  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1971. 

Low-income  elderly  are  probably  the 
hardest  hit  in  the  Nation  by  Inflation 
and  rising  taxes.  The  homes  they  live 
in  were  purchased  many  years  ago,  when 
property  taxes  were  low  and  job  income 
was  coming  in  regularly.  But  now  they 
are  retired  on  small,  fixed  incomes,  sup- 
plemented inadequately  if  at  all  by  so- 
cial security  payments,  while  property 
taxes  and  living  expenses  have  risen 
drastically,  especially  in  urban  areas.  The 
result  is  excessive  taxes,  often  as  much 
as  one-third  of  total  income. 

Yet,  moving  away  from  a  heavily  taxed 
home  is  not  always  a  feasible  solution. 
There  is  often  a  sentimental  attachment 
to  the  old  familiar  property.  The  task  of 
moving  is  a  burdensome  one  for  the  el- 
derly. And  at  the  present  time  decent  yet 
inexpensive  housing  is  often  simply  not 
available. 

To  meet  this  problem,  H.R.  6883  pro- 
vides property  tax  relief  to  those  over  65 
with  a  total  yearly  income  of  $3,700  or 
less.  The  relief  extends  to  elderly  renters 


as  well  as  homeowners — it  is  assumed 
that  25  percent  of  rent  payments  are  in 
effect  for  property  taxes. 

Normally,  the  relief  comes  as  a  credit 
against  Federal  income  tax.  But  for  those 
eligible  persons  whose  income  is  so  low 
that  they  owe  less  income  tax  than  the 
amoimt  of  relief  due  to  them,  a  direct 
cash  refund  is  substituted  for  the  credit. 

The  refund  or  credit  is  intended  to 
offset  only  that  portion  of  the  property 
tax  that  is  well  in  excess  of  what  can  be 
considered  a  fair  burden.  It  works  like 
this: 

Property  taxes  are  considered  imusu- 
ally  high  if  they  exceed  a  certain  per- 
centage of  household  income.  This  per- 
centage increases  as  household  income 
increases.  After  determining  the  amount 
of  the  tax  which  is  excessive,  75  percent 
of  this  amoimt  is  credited  or  refunded. 

To  insure  that  only  truly  needy  per- 
sons receive  relief,  applicants  must  list 
all  forms  of  money  income,  including 
nontaxable  income  such  as  social  secu- 
rity, veteran's  disability  benefits,  public 
assistance  payments,  and  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  In  addition,  the  bill  limits 
the  amount  of  property  taxes  that  can 
be  used  in  computing  relief  to  $330.  Thus, 
If  a  householder  has  property  tax  pay- 
ments of  $400  he  can  only  use  $330  of 
that  in  computing  his  refund  or  credit. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  upshot  of  all 
this  is  a  rather  complicated  formula.  For 
those  who  are  curious,  the  formula  is  in 
section  1603  of  the  bill,  the  text  of  which 
follows.  The  following  table  lists  the  size 
of  the  credit  or  refund  which  is  available 
in  some  representative  cases : 


Property  tax 


Total  house- 
tiold  income 


Credit  or 
refund 


$100. 
$200. 
$300. 

JIOO. 
S200. 
J300. 
JIOO. 
KOO. 
J300. 


1,000 

J63.75 

1.000 

138.75 

1,000 

213.75 

2,000 

7.50 

2,000 

82.50 

2,000 

157.  50 

3,000 

0.00 

3,000 

0.00 

3,000 

56.25 

Because  the  bill  is  closely  modeled  on 
Wisconsin's  Homestead  Relief  Act,  a  brief 
look  at  Wisconsin's  experience  with  the 
law  may  be  helpful. 

The  Wisconsin  law  was  passed  in  1964 
and  liberalized  in  1966  and  1968.  In  fis- 
cal year  1970  it  provided  tax  relief  of 
$7.2  million  to  74,000  low-income  elderly 
families,  an  average  payment  of  about 
$97,  The  total  relief  granted  was  less 
than  1  percent  of  total  property  tax  col- 
lections in  the  State. 

Very  few  of  those  eligible  had  incomes 
high  enough  to  make  them  subject  to  the 
State  income  tax,  so  that  98  percent  of 
the  relief  was  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
cash  refund. 

In  addition  to  relieving  the  elderly  of 
the  burden  of  excessive  property  taxes, 
the  law  has  had  important  side  effects.  It 
has  reduced  the  tendency  of  local  prop- 
erty taxes  to  force  those  with  le.ss  money 
to  pay  a  higher  proportion  of  their  in- 
come for  taxes.  The  law  has  also  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  income  distribution, 
since  it  in  effect  transfers  income  from 
the  general  taxpajing  population  to 
those  who  are  very  poor. 

The  Wisconsin  experiment  has  been  so 


successful  that  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  rec- 
ommended that  all  States  follow  Wis- 
consin's lead.  Minnesota,  California,  Ver- 
mont, and  Kansas  have  done  so,  and 
other  States  have  considered  similar 
measures.  But  there  is  no  need  to  wait 
for  State  legislatures  to  act.  We  can 
make  this  relief  available  now  by  using 
the  Federal  income  tax  system. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  I  have  been  attempting  to 
keep  my  colleagues  informed  of  develop- 
ments in  the  ever-growing  crisis  in  the 
American  textile  industry. 

I  have  cited  an  instance  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C..  a  city  within  my  congres- 
sional district,  in  which  a  textile  indus- 
try, and  its  workers,  were  ruled  eligible 
to  apply  for  Government  assistance  be- 
cause the  plant  had  been  shut  down  as  a 
direct  result  of  foreign  textile  importa- 
tion. 

I  have  cited  another  example,  in 
Greenville,  S.C.  in  which  a  company  an- 
nounced it  will  close  its  doors  by  the  first 
of  May,  throwing  500  men  and  women 
out  of  work. 

I  have  quoted  statistics  showing  the 
loss  of  textile  jobs  in  recent  years  run- 
ning in  remarkable  proportion  to  the 
increasing  level  of  foreign  textile  im- 
ports allowed  to  be  brought  to  this  coun- 
try. 

In  these  and  other  ways.  I  have  sought 
to  show  my  colleagues  the  mounting 
danger  that  accompanies  this  Nation's 
totally  imreallstlc  present  policy  of  tex- 
tile trade  with  such  partners  as  the 
Japanese,  and  to  show  further  that  the 
recently  anounced  voluntary  restric- 
tion proposed  by  the  Japanese  textile 
industry  amounts  to  no  restriction  at  all. 

Today.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues further  evidence  of  the  injury 
being  inflicted  on  American  textile  in- 
dustries, and.  Indeed  upon  whole  Ameri- 
can communities. 

The  case  in  point,  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  March  28, 
1971,  is  the  community  of  Roanoke.  Ala. 

Roanoke  was  once  a  thriving  commu- 
nity with  a  firm  economic  foimdation 
centered  on  the  town's  two  largest  indus- 
tries, both  of  them  producers  of  textile 
products. 

Roanoke  today  is  the  scene  of  unbe- 
lievably high  imemployment,  a  greatly 
reduced  fiow  of  commerce  and  trade,  and 
a  citizenry  gripped  with  pessimism  and 
despair. 

The  worst  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
the  future  of  Roanoke  is  going  to  be  even 
worse.  Roanoke  is  dying,  and  foreign  tex- 
tile imports  are  killing  it. 

Last  November.  Roanoke's  principal 
industry  for  the  past  70  years — a  textile 
industry — closed  its  doors  after  going 
bankrupt.  A  total  of  844  people  lost  their 
jobs. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  another  tex- 
tile industry  will  cease  production — the 
victim  of  import  competition — and  an- 
other 440  people  will  be  out  of  v,ork. 
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The  New  York  Times  reports  that  62 
percent  of  all  the  jobs  in  Roanoke  were 
eliminated  by  the  closing  of  these  two 
plants.  Roanoke,  Ala.,  at  the  end  of  this 
month  will  have  a  62-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate.  It  seems  like  a  bad  dream  to 
us,  but  it  is  a  nightmare  of  shocking 
reality  for  the  people  of  Roanoke, 

I  insert  at  this  time  in  the  Record  of 
today  the  article  by  Times  staff  writer 
Ray  Jenkins,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
read  it  carefully  and  know  that  textile 
quota  legislation  such  as  I  have  proposed 
is  imperative.  There  is  no  other  recourse. 
The  article  follows : 

Twilight  or  a  Tkxtelx  Town — Mills  Shttt, 
62  Pebcent  or  Jobs  Kliminated  in  Alabama 
CoMMTTNrrr 

(By  Ray  Jenkins) 
Roanoke,  Ala. — ^Whlle  the  United  States 
and  Japan  debate  the  complex  issxies  of  trade 
quota  agreements,  this  Alabama  city  of  6,000 
Is  feeling  the  economic  squeeze  on  the  Amer- 
ican textile  Industry  in  more  dramatic  and 
human  terms. 

Roanoke's  second  largest  industry,  the 
Bolane  Manufacturing  Company,  will  cease 
production  of  women's  panty  hose  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  A  total  of  440  workers  wUl 
be  out  of  Jobs. 

Rolane's  closing  comes  only  a  few  months 
after  an  even  more  devastating  blow  struck 
Roanoke,  which  is  In  east-central  Alabama 
near  the  Georgia  line.  Last  November,  Hand- 
ley  Mills.  Inc.,  which  had  been  the  town's 
leading  Industry  for  70  years,  went  bankrupt 
and  put  844  textile  workers  out  of  work. 

One  source  estimated  that  62  per  cent  of 
all  jobs  in  Roanoke  had  been  Eliminated  by 
the  double  blow.  And  many  of  the  Rolane 
workers  were  the  wives  of  men  who  worked 
at  Handley. 

Handley  and  Rolane  are  among  60  textile 
plants  in  the  South  that  have  shut  down 
since  1969  because  of  bad  market  conditions, 
higher  prices,  high  Interest,  but,  above  all, 
competition  from  forelgfn  textile  producers. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  estimated  that 
27,200  Southern  textile  workers  lost  their 
jobs  In  1970  alone. 

"And  a  hundred  more  plants  wlU  close 
next  year  if  something  isn't  done,"  a  Handley 
executive  predicted. 

Clyde  Hartley,  manager  of  the  local  state 
employment  service,  predicts  that  when  Ro- 
lane is  shut  down,  the  Joblessness  rate  may 
go  above  25  per  cent  here. 

Clyde  Pike,  56  years  old,  is  typical  of  Roa- 
noke's unemployed,  except  that  his  situation 
la  complicated  by  illness.  Mr.  Pike  went  to 
work  at  Handley  Mills  In  1930  at  the  age  of 
16.  At  the  time  the  mill  closed  he  was  a 
"slubber  tender" — mill  Jargon  for  a  worker 
who  tends  a  machine  In  the  yam-m&klng 
process. 

Mr.  Pike  was  paid  according  to  his  output, 
earning  about  $18  a  day.  For  almost  2  years 
be  had  worked  7  days  a  week.  "I  didn't  take 
off  but  four  Sundays  In  20  months,"  he  said. 
As  did  many  of  his  fellow  workers,  he 
soiight  employment  in  a  mill  in  a  nearby 
textile  town.  But  it  was  discovered  that  he 
was  suffering  from  a  hernia,  and  had  to  have 
surgery.  As  a  result,  he  lost  his  $50-a-week 
unemployment  compensation  because  he  was 
no  longer  available  for  work.  His  savings  are 
now  down  to  about  $100.  He  thinks  bla  two 
sons — both  of  whom  have  moved  from  Roa- 
noke— will  help  out  if  It  becomes  necessary. 
As  do  many  of  his  fellow  employes,  Mr. 
Pike  lives  In  a  small  white  frame  house  that 
was  once  owned  by  the  mill.  He  bought  the 
hoiise  in  1954  and  since  then  be  and  his  wife 
have  added  two  rooms,  working  In  their  spare 
time. 

Since  1920,  financial  control  of  Handley 
Mills  has  been  In  New  York.  Its  last  owner 
was  Prank  B.  Cavanagh,  who  acquired  the 


mill  In  the  early  nineteen -sixties  and  began 
to  modernize  its  machinery  and  marketing 
policies. 

In  1966  Mr.  Cavanagh  brought  James  R. 
Eichelberger  to  Handley  as  general  manager. 
Mr.  Eichelberger,  whose  parents  had  worked 
In  the  mill,  went  to  Auburn  University, 
where  he  earned  a  degree  in  textile  engi- 
neering. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  spent  $6.5  million  over  a  6- 
year  period  upgrading  the  mUl's  antiquated 
machinery.  At  times  the  interest  cost  was  as 
high  as  $800,000  a  year. 

"We  did  real  well  In  1966  and  1967,"  Mr. 
Eichelberger  said.  "But  we  began  to  hurt  in 
1968.  It  was  always  a  struggle  to  stay  a  Jump 
ahead  of  the  import  competition.  Then  In 
1969  the  bottom  sort  of  feU  out.  We  took  a 
real  bath." 

Last  Octot>er  the  bank  notified  Handley 
Mills  that  no  more  money  would  be  ad- 
vanced. The  corportion  went  into  bankruptcy 
In  New  York,  listing  debts  of  $8,440,188  and 
assets  of  $4,996,328.  Mr.  Cavanagh,  the  com- 
pany president,  also  filed  personal  bank- 
ruptcy, having  put  up  some  $3.5-mUUon  of 
his  own  to  guarantee  the  obUgatlons  of  the 
mill. 

As  Prof.  Cleveland  L.  Adams,  head  of  the 
department  of  textile  engineering  at  Auburn, 
sees  It:  "Our  mill  owners  are  trapped.  If 
they  don't  modernize,  they  cant  compete.  U 
they  do  modernize,  they  can't  bear  the  high 
Interest  rates  of  short-term  loans." 

Mr.  Elchellserger  said  he  felt  Handley  had 
"turned  the  comer"  and  was  on  its  way  back 
to  prosperity  when  the  closing  came.  "But 
I  guess  everybody  Just  sort  of  lost  faith."  And 
he  added  a  rueful  footnote:  "We  were  Just 
getting  ready  to  move  the  corporate  head- 
quarters down  from  New  York.  It  woiUd  have 
been  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  that  con- 
trol of  the  mill  would  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  living  in  Roanoke." 

The  import  situation  Is  blamed  for  the 
closing  of  both  plants.  "Indian  Imports  and 
put  us  out  of  business,"  a  Handley  execu- 
tive said.  "There  was  one  big  mill  In  India 
putting  out  the  same  duck  [a  heavy  cotton 
fabric  similar  to  canvas]  that  we  were  mak- 
ing— the  duck  used  in  tennis  shoes  and 
sneakers.  And  It's  beautiful  duck,  better  even 
than  we  made.  It's  made  with  better  cotton. 
Our  Government  gives  them  the  cotton,  by 
the  way." 

"I  predicted  nine  months  ago  that  Rolane 
would  close,"  the  Handley  executive  con- 
tinued, "because  I  knew  Germany  was  get- 
ting into  the  panty  hose  production  In  a  big 
way." 

Recently  Jonathan  Logan  Company  an- 
nounced It  would  open  a  plant  In  Roanoke  to 
manufacture  women's  wear,  but  It  will  em- 
ploy less  than  300  and  will  not  be  In  opera- 
tion for  another  three  months. 

As  the  expiration  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation In  May  approaches  anxiety  is 
growing.  "If  I  walk  downtown  to  get  a  hair- 
cut, it  takes  me  two  hours  to  get  back,"  said 
Roy  Reeves,  president  of  the  City  Bank  of 
Roanoke.  "Everybody's  asking,  'What  can  we 
do?  When  win  the  mill  reopen?  I  tell  them 
we're  doing  everything  we  can." 

Almost  every  institution  has  felt  the  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Church  collections  are  down; 
savings  accounts  are  rapidly  being  depleted; 
city  revenues  are  short,  and  some  businesses 
are  closing. 

Churches  in  neighboring  towns  have  orga- 
nized a  "Samaritan  Fund,"  which  now  stands 
at  more  than  $3,000,  to  handle  emergencies 
among  Roanoke's  unemployed.  Alabama  has 
no  general  welfare  assistance  for  such  people. 
Moreover,  Roanoke  has  no  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, but  does  distribute  surplus  com- 
modities. 

Among  the  mill  pteople  one  finds  a  calm, 
austere  fortitude  and  a  stubborn  faith  that 
the  mill  will  somehow  run  again. 

One  such  man  Is  Lumos  Looser,  who  spent 
his  Ufe  In  Handley  Mills.  He  went  to  work 


there  in  1918  at  the  age  of  14.  His  pay  was 
around  $9  a  week  for  60  hours,  "and  you  never 
reaUy  did  know  when  you  were  going  to  get 
paid,"  he  said. 

"Sometimes  we  had  to  go  to  the  office  two 
or  three  times  a  week  to  get  our  pay,"  he 
recaUed.  Mr.  Looser  was  among  those  work- 
ing at  Handley  when  the  mUl  closed  for  13 
months  In  1920.  Although  his  own  future  is 
now  secure  because  he  draws  Social  Secu- 
rity, he  shares  the  faith  that  the  mill  wlU 
reopen  soon.  'T  Just  don't  believe  the  mill  will 
be  closed  as  long  as  It  was  In  '20,"  he  said.  "I 
Just  got  that  feeling." 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Worley.  whose  Congrega- 
tional ChrlBUan  Church  Is  made  up  largely 
of  unemployed  mlU  workers,  thinks  the  ex- 
perience "has  drawn  people  closer  together." 
He  said:  "In  all  this  crisis  the  greater  concern 
has  been  for  the  other  person.  It  seemed  like 
everybody  was  concerned  about  somebody 
else.  Of  coxirse  there  baa  been  anxiety,  but 
there  hasn't  been  any  despondency.  It  caused 
people  to  become  more  spiritually  minded. 

"You  know.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  ex- 
perience for  the  whole  country.  I  don't  mean 
a  depression,  mind  you.  But  Just  a  little  re- 
minder that  we  can  become  too  dependent 
upon  material  things." 


SUBCOMMITTEES  NAMED  FOR 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COM- 
MITTEE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  is  now 
fully  organized  and  I  am  today  releas- 
ing the  lineup  of  the  committee's  seven 
subcommittees  for  the  92d  Congress.  The 
list  includes  three  new  subcommittee 
chairmen — Fern  and  J.  St  Germain  of 
Rhode  Island,  chairman  of  Bank  Super- 
vision and  Insurance  Subcommittee; 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  Texas,  chairman 
of  International  Finance  Subcommittee; 
and  Robert  G.  Stephens  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  subcommittee  assignments 
for  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee for  the  92d  Congress: 
The  92d  Congress:   Subcommittees  oe  the 

Committee  On  Banking  and  Cukkenct 
domestic  finance 

Wright  Patman,  Texas,  Chairman. 

Joseph  G.  Minlsh,  New  Jersey. 

Richard  T.  Hanna,  California. 

Tom  S.  Gettys,  South  Carolina. 

Prank  Annunzlo,  Illinois. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  California. 

James  M.  Hanley,  New  York. 

Prank  J.  Brasco,  New  York. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Maryland. 

wmiam  B.  Wldnall,  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  B.  Blackburn,  Georgia. 

PhUlp  M.  Crane,  Illinois. 

Garry  Brown,  Michigan. 

Lawrence  G.  Williams,  Pennsylvania. 

Bill  Prenzel,  Minnesota. 

HOT7SING 

William  A.  Barrett,  Pennsylvania,   Chair- 
man. 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Missouri. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Ohio. 
WUliam  S.  Moorhead,  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  Georgia. 
Pernand  J.  St  Germain,  Rhode  Island. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Texas. 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Wisconsin. 
Joseph  G.  Minlsh,  New  Jersey. 
William  B.  Wldnall.  New  Jersey. 
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Florence  P.  Dwyer,  New  Jers«y. 
Garry  Brown,  silchlgan. 
J.  William  Stanton,  Ohio. 
Benjamin  B.  Blackburn,  Georgia. 
Margaret    M.    Heckler.    Massachusetts. 

CONST7MXB    AITAIBS 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Missouri,  Chairman. 

Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr..  Georgia. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Texas. 

Joseph  O.  Mlnlsh,  New  Jersey. 

Richard  T.  Banna,  California. 

Frank  Annunzlo,  BUnols. 

James  M.  Hanley,  New  York. 

BUI  Chappell.  Jr..  Florida. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  New  York 

Florence  P.  Dwyer.  New  Jersey. 

Chalmers  P.  Wylle,  Ohio. 

Lawrence  G.  WUUams,  Pennsylvania. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Massachusetts. 

BUI  Archer.  Texas. 

Stewart  B.  McKlnney,  Connecticut. 

arpaofATtoNU.  traok 
Thomas  L.  Ashley.  Ohio,  Chairman. 
Fernand  J.  St  German,  Rhode  Island. 
Tom  S.  Gettys,  South  Carolina. 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  California. 
Tom  BevUl.  Alabama. 
Charles  H.  Grlffln,  Mississippi. 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  California. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  New  York. 
Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Maryland. 
Benjamin  B.  Blackburn.  Georgia. 
Garry  Brown,  Michigan. 
Albert  W.  Johnson.  Pennsylvania. 
John  H.  Rousselot.  California. 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney.  Connecticut. 
Norman  F.  Lent,  New  York. 

SMALL    BtrSZNTSS 

Roljert  O.   Stephens,  Jr.,  Georgia,  Chair- 
man. 

William  A.  Barrett,  Pennsylvania.  - 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Missouri. 
Tom  8.  Gettys.  South  Carolina. 
Tom  BevUl.  Alabama. 
Charles  H.  Grlffln,  Mississippi. 
BUI  Chappell.  Jr.,  Florida. 
WlUlam  R.  Cotter,  Connecticut. 
Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Maryland. 
J.  WUllam  Stanton,  Ohio. 
Lawrence  O.  Williams,  Pennsylvania. 
Chalmers  P.  Wylie,  Ohio. 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Massachusetts. 
John  H.  Rousselot,  California. 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney,  Connecticut. 

BANK   SUPnVISION   AND   INBT7RANCK 

Fernand    J.    St    Germain,    Rhode    Island, 
Chairman. 
WUllam  S.  Moorhead,  Pennsylvania. 
Frank  Annunzlo,  Illinois. 
Tom  BevUl,  Alabama. 
Charles  H.  Grlffln.  Mississippi. 
Frank  J.  Brasco,  New  York. 
Bill  Chaapell,  Jr.,  Florida. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  New  York. 
WUllam  R.  Cotter,  Connecticut. 
Albert  W.  Johnson.  Pennsylvania. 
Chalmers  P.  Wylle.  Ohio. 
Philip  M.  Crane,  Illinois. 
John  H.  Rousselot,  California. 
BUI  Archer,  Texas. 
Norman  P.  Lent,  New  York. 

INTERNATIONAL    riNANCK 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Texas,  Chairman. 
Henry  S.  Reuss.  Wisconsin. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley.  Ohio. 
William  S.  Moorhead,  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  T.  Hanna.  California. 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  California. 
James  M.  Hanley,  New  York. 
Prank  J.  Brasco,  New  York. 
William  R.  Cotter.  Connecticut. 
Albert  W.  Johnson,  Pennsylvania. 
J.  William  Stanton.  Ohio. 
Philip  M.  Crane.  nilnoU. 
Bill  Prenzel,  Minnesota. 
Norman  P.  Lent.  New  York. 
Bill  Archer,  Texas. 
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PENN  CENTRAL  STOCK  SALES  CALL 
FOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  ON 
BANK  TRUST  DEPARTMENTS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  urgent 
that  the  Congress  provide  regulatory  leg- 
islation which  will  prevent  the  American 
public  from  being  duped  by  bank  trust 
departments  and  other  institutional  in- 
vestors. 

Bank  trust  departments — such  as  the 
one  operated  by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
of  New  York — were  able  to  unload  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  shares  of  Penn 
Central  stock  on  the  unsuspecting  pub- 
lic because  of  Congress  failure  to  provide 
any  regulation  of  trust  accounts. 

We  plan  to  call  up  H.R.  5700  for  hear- 
ings on  April  20  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  as  part  of  the  effort  to 
deal  with  the  kind  of  situations  revealed 
in  the  Penn  Central  stock  trading. 

The  shenanigans  surrounding  the 
Penn  Central  collapse  are  now  part  of 
history  but  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Con- 
gress to  make  sure  that  there  are  not 
oth?r  "inside"  operations  going  on  in- 
volving the  stock  of  other  corporations. 

H.R.  5700  has  been  labeled  as  the  Bank 
Reform  Act  of  1971  and  It  covers  a  wide 
range  of  current  banking  problems. 

It  would  prohibit  interlocking  director- 
ates between  a  corporation  and  a  bank 
which  maintained  substantial  loan  rela- 
tionships. It  also  would  prohibit  indi- 
vidual bank  trust  departments  from 
holding  more  than  10  percent  of  a  cor- 
poration's stock  and  would  require  full 
disclosure  of  securities  holdings  by  the 
bank.  It  would  also  prohibit  any  ofiQcer, 
director,  or  employee  of  a  bank  from 
serving  as  an  ofiBcer  or  director  of  any 
corporation  in  which  the  bank  con- 
trolled more  than  5  percent  of  the  stock. 

These  provisions  were  drafted  before 
the  full  report  was  prepared  on  the  Penn 
Central  stock  dealings. 

From  the  extremely  serious  revelations 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee's report,  I  now  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation may  have  to  be  strengthened  to 
provide  the  public  siifflcient  protection.  If 
this  is  the  type  of  trading  engaged  in 
by  Chase  Manhattan  and  other  bank 
trust  departments,  it  may  very  well  be 
necessary  to  firmly  and  finally  separate 
trust  departments  from  commercial 
banking  activities. 

My  suspicion  about  the  bank  trust  de- 
partments was  heightened  by  the  type 
of  replies  issued  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  study  by  Chase 
Manhattan  and  others. 

Chase's  answer  must  be  regarded  as 
completely  unresponsive  to  the  issues 
raised  in  the  report  and  I  predict  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Congress  will  demand  a  more 
direct  answer  from  that  institution.  It  is 
significant  that  Chase's  public  answer 
did  not  deal  with  the  timing  of  the  trad- 
ing outlined  in  the  report  but  simply 
listed  a  number  of  unrelated  events  far 
removed  from  the  dates  of  the  bank's 
sales  of  railroad  stock. 

Chase  Manhattan  had  no  explanation 
for  the  heavy  trading  its  trust  depart- 


ment engaged  in  from  May  22  through 
May  28  of  1970.  The  bank  disposed  of 
286,600  shares  of  its  stock  on  these  dates, 
but  its  public  reply  contains  not  a  single 
word  of  explanation  concerning  these 
specific  dates  and  trades.  One  can  only 
assume  that  the  bank  has  no  explana- 
tion. 

Comments  made  by  spokesmen  for  the 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  came  close  to  topping  the  non- 
sensical nature  of  Chase's  response. 

Continental  tries  to  explain  away  its 
trading  by  listing  events  which  occurred 
a  month  or  more  ahead  of  the  bank's 
biggest  sales.  Surely  a  sophisticated  insti- 
tution like  Continental  Illinois  is  not  try- 
ing to  tell  the  American  public  It  waited 
30  days  after  what  it  describes  now  as 
"adverse  public  information." 

The  public  interest  would  be  ill  served 
if  the  bank  trust  departments  are  al- 
lowed to  make  their  defenses  only  in  self- 
serving  nevre  releases  which  dodge  the 
facts  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Chase  Man- 
hattan— and  the  other  bank  trust  de- 
partments involved  in  questionable  Penn 
Central  stock  trading — will  be  wOling  to 
voluntarily  come  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  make  their  case 
in  open  session.  In  any  event  these  insti- 
tutions will  be  given  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity to  testify  on  H.R.  5700  next  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
series  of  newspaper  articles  based  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  re- 
port which  was  released  yesterday : 
[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Mar.  29, 

1971] 
Penn    Central    Unloading:    Many    Shares 

Were    Sold    With    ErxHES    the    Greatest 

Claihvotance  or  on  Basis  of  Inside  In- 
formation 
(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

A  House  Banking  committee  report  today 
suggested  the  "strong  possibility"  that  seven 
Institutions — including  some  of  the  nation's 
largest  banks — used  Inside  information  to  sell 
1,825.158  shares  of  Penn  Central  stock  Just 
before  the  giant  railroad  went  bankrupt. 

During  the  82  days  before  the  bankruptcy 
was  revealed  to  the  public,  Penn  Central 
stock  sold  for  between  $23,375  and  $11,125  a 
share.  One  the  day  of  the  public  announce- 
ment the  price  plunged  to  $6.50  a  share. 

The  committee  repwrt,  the  fifth  In  a  series 
of  investigations  into  the  Penn  Central 
failure,  stopped  short  of  directly  accusing  the 
institutions  of  using  confidential  Information 
to  their  advantage. 

But  Committee  Chairman  Wright  Patman, 
D-Tex.,  said:  "It  Is  obvious  that  many  of 
these  sales  were  undertaken  with  either  the 
greatest  clairvoyance  or  on  the  basis  of  inside 
information  about  the  (railroad's)  future 
prospects." 

PtTBLIC  IN  DARK 

Rep.  Patman  said  the  "investing  public" — 
which  presumably  bought  most  of  the  shares 
sold  by  the  Institutions — "was  kept  in  the 
dark  while  bank  trust  departments  and  other 
institutional  Investors  unloaded  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  shares  of  stock  In  the  now- 
bankrupt  Penn  Central." 

The  sales  discussed  In  the  committee  re- 
f)ort  took  place  between  April  1  and  June  19, 
1970.  During  this  period,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  Penn  Central  officials  met 
privately  with  administration  officials  and 
bankers  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  keep 
the  railroad  solvent. 

The  pubUc  learned  of  the  bankruptcy  on 
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Monday.  June  22.  1970.  There  was  no  stock 
trading  on  June  20  and  June  21 — a  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

The  report  said  that  between  May  1  and 
June  19  the  institutions  accounted  for  53  per 
cent  of  the  total  Penn  Central  stock  sales 
on  the  stock  exchanges.  (A  few  shares  were 
traded  in  the  over-the-counter  markets) . 

The  report  cited  large  stock  sales  by  nine 
institutions,  but  said  investigations  failed  to 
show  any  direct  relationships  between  two  of 
the  Institutions  and  Penn  Central  or  that 
these  two  institutions — Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and  United  States 
Trust  Co.,  a  New  York  bank — had  any  unusu- 
al access  to  Inside  Information. 

The  other  seven  institutions  discussed  In 
the  report  were  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  both  of  New 
York  and  the  second-  and  fifth-largest  banks 
In  the  country,  respectively;  Continental  nil- 
QOls  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  nation's 
eighth-largest  bank;  Provident  National  Bank 
of  Philadelphia  (Penn  Central  Is  headquar- 
tered in  Philadelphia  and  Provident  National 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  bankrupt  carrier's 
major  banker);  Alleghany  Corp.,  a  Minnea- 
polis-based holding  company;  Investors 
Diversified  Services,  a  mutual  fund  con- 
trolled by  Alleghany  Corp.,  and  Investors 
Mutual  Inc.,  another  mutual  fund  linked 
to  Alleghany  and  IDS. 

AGENCIES    ASSAILED 

Rep.  Patman  criticized  the  Securities  & 
Exchange  Commission  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commlsalon  and  the  administration 
for  not  keeping  a  better  watch  on  Penn  Cen- 
tral's deteriorating  money  troubles  and  for 
not  alerting  the  "Investing  public"  to  the 
troubles  known  only  to  insiders. 

And  he  recommended  that  the  SEC,  ICC 
and  congressional  committees  investigate 
the  Penn  Central  stock  sales  by  alleged 
•Insiders." 

"The  trading  in  stock  of  a  company  on 
the  basis  of  nonpublic  events  involves  very 
Rerious  legal  and  ethical  questions  that  must 
be  resolved,"  the  report  concluded. 

The  repwrt  said  the  seven  institutions  do- 
ing the  heaviest  stock  selling  had  fljumclal 
ties  with  Penn  Central,  had  their  own  officers 
sitting  on  Penn  Central's  board  or  other 
raUroad  committees  and  "participated  In 
endless  negotiations  In  which  the  innermost 
Mcrets  of  Penn  Central  were  revealed. 

"The  (stock)  trading  patterns  make  It 
very  plain  that  these  Institutional  Investors 
knew  something  that  the  general  public 
did  not  in  the  critical  hours  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral's demise,"  it  added. 

SHARP    TRADING    INCREASE 

The  study  showed  that  trading  In  Penn 
Central  stock  picked  up  sharply  when  word 
began  to  spread  behind  the  scenes  that  the 
giant  carrier  was  In  deep  financial  trouble. 
In  May  1970.  2,758,426  shares  were  traded, 
more  than  four  times  the  usual  monthly 
volume.  Between  June  1  and  June  19,  1970, 
2,252,730  shares  were  traded. 

The  report  said  that  between  May  1  and 
June  19,  the  seven  Institutions  with  special 
ties  to  Penn  Central  sold  1.825,158  shares  of 
the  railroad's  stock.  The  other  two  Instltu- 
Uons,  Security  Pacific  and  United  States 
Trust,  sold  66,517  shares.  During  April,  1970 
— before  Penn  Central's  troubles  really  began 
to  be  known  even  to  Insiders — these  nine 
Institutions  sold  only  74.500  Penn  Central 
shares. 

The  report  said  between  May  19  and  May 
27,  Penn  Central  officers  were  busy  back- 
stage outlining  their  money  woes  to  govern- 
ment officials  and  bankers.  Penn  Central  had 
sought  a  loan  or  loan  guarantees  from  the 
administration   but    was   turned   down. 

On  the  morning  of  May  27,  the  study  ssUd, 
Penn  Central  directors  learned  of  manage- 
ment's decision  to  call  off  the  sale  of  $100 
mUUon  worth  of  securities.  Penn  Central's 
Anances  were  so  shaky  that  the  BecvulUes 


Just  couldn't  be  marked  without  govern- 
ment guarantees.  It  was  the  cancellation 
of  the  securities  sale,  coming  on  top  of  Penn 
Central's  other  financial  troubles,  that 
brought  on  the  bankruptcy. 

But  the  public,  according  to  the  study, 
didn't  learn  of  the  security  sale  cancellation 
until  1:20  p.m.  the  next  day.  May  28.  Be- 
tween the  private  and  public  announce- 
ments, the  report  said,  there  were  "massive" 
stock  sales  by  the  institutional  Insiders. 

SOLD    IT    ALL 

By  the  end  of  stock  trading  on  May  27,  the 
report  said,  Alleghany  Corp.,  Investors  Mu- 
tual and  IDS  "had  disposed  of  all  of  their 
stock  In  Penn  Central.  Together,  they  sold 
330,600  shares  that  day." 

On  May  27,  Chase  Manhattan  sold  31,700 
shares.  Continental  Illinois  9,500  and  Secu- 
rity Pacific  600  shares.  All  told,  the  Institu- 
tional selling,  the  report  said,  "accounted 
for  100  per  cent  of  Penn  Central  stock  sales 
on  stock  exchanges  for  May  27." 

Rep.  Patman,  a  long-time  critic  of  banks, 
was  particularly  critical  of  Chase  Manhattan. 
He  said  In  a  statement  accompanying  the 
rej>ort: 

"Chase  Manhattan  maintained  an  inter- 
locking directorate  with  Penn  Central,  held 
$50  million  of  the  company's  debt  and  was 
a  member  of  one  of  the  bank  steering  com- 
mittees Involved  in  the  negotiations  for  gov- 
ernment financing  of  the  railroad. 

"The  first  big  bloc  of  stock  sold  by  Chase 
Manhattan  was  on  May  22,  1970,  when  It 
dumped  134,300  shares.  These  transactions 
came  24  hours  after  David  Bevan,  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  of  Penn  Central,  had  met 
with  representatives  of  various  banking  In- 
stitutions to  discuss  Penn  Central's  financial 
condition  and  to  reveal  the  corporation's  In- 
tention to  postpone  the  $100  million  deben- 
ture offering. 

"Chase  Manhattan  disposed  of  309,200 
shares  of  Penn  Central  stock  In  May,  1970, 
and  109,700  In  the  first  two  and  a  half  weeks 
of  June.  In  contrast.  Chase  had  sold  only 
17,400  shares  In  April." 

The  report  said  two  directors  of  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  also  were  directors  of  Penn 
Central  and  that  the  bank  was  a  big  Penn 
Central  debt  holder.  The  report  said  Morgan 
Guaranty  sold  335,700  Penn  Central  shares 
between  May  29  and  June  10. 

Continental  Illinois  In  mld-1970  held  more 
than  $23  million  of  Penn  Central  debt  and — 
like  the  two  New  York  banks — was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  bank  steering  committee  wboee 
members  held  considerable  railroad  detit  and 
met  frequently  with  Penn  Central  Officers. 

Fred  M.  Klrby,  who  until  March,  1970,  was 
chairman  and  president  of  Alleghany  Corp., 
was  also  a  director  of  Penn  Central.  Mr. 
Bevan,  Penn  Central's  financial  chief,  was  on 
the  boards  of  both  Penn  Central  and  Provi- 
dent National  Bank.  Bo  was  John  Seabrook, 
chairman  of  International  Utilities  Corp. 
William  Gerstnecker,  a  former  Penn  Central 
officer,  was  vice  chairman  of  Provident  untU 
January,  1971. 

In  criticizing  the  administration  for  not 
making  public  the  results  of  its  meetings 
with  Penn  Central,  Rep.  Patman  said: 

"On  one  occasion,  more  than  100  officials 
from  several  score  commercial  banks,  repre- 
sentatives of  Penn  Central,  Federal  Reserve 
Board  officials  and  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Paul  A.  Volcker  gathered  together  to  discuss 
the  financial  future  of  the  now  rapidly  de- 
clining railroad.  These  meetings  created 
great  opportunities  for  the  transmission  of 
the  most  vital  Inside  information  about  the 
Penn  Central  complex. 

"Despite  these  meetings  and  discussions, 
members  of  the  admlnlstrtlon  made  no  at- 
tempt to  warn  the  Investing  public  a»x)ut  the 
true  nature  of  Penn  Central's  condition.  At 
the  same  time.  It  Is  obvious  that  institu- 
tional investors  holding  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  shares  of  Penn  Central  stock  were 
given  a  complete  rundown  of  Penn  Central's 


finances    and    future     prospects     In     these 
meetings." 


(From  the  American  Banker,  Mar.  29.  1971) 

House  Banking  Report  Bats  Big  Banks  Sold 

Penn  Central  Stock  Jxtst  Before  Bank- 

RUPTcT 

(By  Robert  Dowllng) 

Washington. — Accusations  of  large  sales 
of  Penn  Central  Co.  stock  by  major  financial 
Institutions  Just  before  the  corporation  filed 
for  bankruptcy  last  June  21,  were  leveled 
Monday  In  a  study  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Ctirrency  Commit- 
tee. 

The  report  did  not  charge  outright  viola- 
tions of  Insider  trading  rules,  but  It  did  con- 
tend that  the  stock  sales  were  made  "on  the 
basis  of  either  great  clairvoyance  or  Inside 
Information." 

(The  institutions  Involved  categorically  de- 
nied any  violations — see  adjoining  story.) 

The  report,  which  analysed  the  transac- 
tions of  nine  Institutional  Investors,  charged 
that  at  least  seven.  Including  four  banks, 
had  participated  to  varying  degrees  In  "ques- 
tionable" sales  of  stock  of  the  company, 
which  correlated  closely  with  key  "non-pub- 
lic events"  of  the  type  that  produced  valu- 
able "insider"  information. 

Those  critically  named  were  the  $21.2  bll- 
lion-dep>oslt  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  NA,  the 
$9.5  billion  deposit  Morgan  Guaranty  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  both  of  New  York,  the  $1  bllllon- 
deposlt  Provident  National  Bank,  Philadel- 
phia/the $7.1  billion-deposit  Continental  Il- 
linois Bank  &  Tnist  Co.,  Chicago;  Allegheny 
Corp.,  an  Investment  holding  company;  In- 
vestors Mutual,  Inc.,  and  Investors  Diversi- 
fied Services,  two  mutual  funds  closely  re- 
lated to  Allegheny. 

Two  other  banks,  studied  but  not  criti- 
cized, were  the  $7  bllUon-deposlt  Security 
Pacific  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles  and  the 
$388.1  million-deposit  United  States  Trust 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  study,  which  used  figures  obtained 
from  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
survey  of  250  brokers  on  Penn  Central  trad- 
ing and  other  data  from  suhipoenaed  records, 
singled  out  for  Its  sharpest  criticism  the 
Chase  MatUiattan  Bank,  which  It  said  at 
times  accounted  for  nearly  all  the  sales  by 
the  nine  institutions  during  periods  In  ques 
tlon. 

From  May  19  to  May  27,  a  period  In  which 
the  comp>any  made  no  disclosures  to  the  In- 
vesting public  of  Its  worsening  financial  con- 
dition. Chase  Manhattan  alone,  through  sales 
by  Its  trust  department,  sold  262,300  shares 
Penn  Central  stock,  the  report  charges. 

The  sales,  the  study  said,  occurred  amid 
a  series  of  non-public  events  that  were  "crit- 
ical" to  the  future  of  the  company.  The  non- 
public classification  Is  a  Becurltles  and  EIx- 
change  Commission  designation  for  a  devel- 
opment not  made  known  to  the  general  In- 
vesting public  through  the  news  media,  let- 
ters  to  shareholders,  and  so  forth. 

From  May  19  to  May  27,  four  such  events 
took  place,  the  report  says,  all  of  them  in- 
volving meetings  between  banking  and  gov- 
ernment officials  and  officers  of  the  Penn 
Central.  The  first  on  May  19.  was  a  meeting 
between  the  Penn  Central's  chairman,  Stuart 
Saunders,  and  then  Treasury  Secretary  David 
M.  Kennedy,  at  which  a  government  loan 
guarantee  for  the  company  was  discussed. 

The  second,  two  days  later,  Involved  an- 
other Penn  Central  official,  David  Bevan.  the 
company's  chief  financial  officer,  who  met  in 
New  York  with  officials  of  two  New  York 
banks,  the  $21  billion-deposit  First  National 
City  Bank  and  the  $9  billion-deposit  Chemi- 
cal Bank.  This  time,  both  the  worsening  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  railroad  and  post- 
ponement of  a  proposed  bond  offering  were 
topics,  the  report  said. 

A  third  meeting,  the  report  said,  occurred 
on  May  26,  when  Mr.  Bevan  returned  to  dis- 
cuss the  company's  position  with  Chemical 
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and  PNCB  officials  once  again,  but  this  time 
included  in  the  discussion  lawyers  for  53 
banks  participating  In  a  $300  million  re- 
volving credit  agreement  with  the  company. 

The  last  non-public  meeting  of  the  series, 
which  occurred  the  following  day,  saw  direc- 
tors ox"  the  Penn  Central  agree  to  withdraw 
a  proposed  debt  offering  of  $100  million,  a 
move  of  great  significance  to  Investors  when 
they  finally  learned  of  it  the  following  after- 
noon. May  28. 

Between  May  19  and  May  28,  however,  the 
study  said  a  "handful"  of  nine  Institutions, 
most  with  close  ties  to  the  Penn  Central 
through  either  director  interlocks  or  credit 
agreements,  accounted  for  at  least  53  7o  of 
all  sales  of  Penn  Central  stock  sold  on  the 
nation's  stock  exchanges. 

The  heaviest  seller  of  the  group  and  the 
one  with  the  closest  correlation  to  the  non- 
public developments.  It  said,  was  Chase 
Manhattan,  which  had.  among  other  ties, 
Penn  Central's  chairman,  Mr.  Saunders,  on 
Its  board. 

Although  the  study  does  not  directly  ac- 
cuse the  bank  of  Insider  trading  violations, 
"It  becomes  apparent  that  the  trust  depart- 
ments of  such  banking  institutions  as  Chase 
Manhattan  conducted  their  massive  sales  of 
Penn  Central  stock  on  the  basis  of  either 
great  clairvoyance  or  Inside  Information" 
and  "it  Is  also  obvious  that  Chase  Manhat- 
tan did  not  need  to  be  clairvoyant  to  obtain 
crucial  Information  about  the  railroad,"  the 
Banking  Committee's  chairman,  Wright  Pat- 
man,  D.,  Tex.,  said  in  foreword  to  the  study. 

"Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,"  he  said,  that 
sales  by  Chase  and  other  Institutions,  which 
eventually  came  to  1,861,000  shares  before 
the  railroad  went  bankrupt  June  21,  were, 
"In  many  cases,  If  not  most,  made  to  un- 
sophisticated and  unsuspecting  members  of 
the  Investing  public"  who  "can  rightfully 
feel  that  they  were  victims  of  a  massive  shell 
game  carried  on  by  financial  entitles  In  a  po- 
sition to  know  the  Innermost  financial  se- 
crets of  the  Penn  Central  organization." 

The  report,  which  aharply  criticized  gov- 
ernment regulatory  agencies,  the  White 
House  and  members  of  the  financial  press 
for  laxity  in  protecting  the  public,  breaks 
down  Institutional  investor  selling  in  Perm 
Central  in  the  following  manner: 

The  broadest  period  surveyed  was  from 
April  1  to  June  21,  the  day  the  company's 
railroad  subsidiary  and  chief  operating  divi- 
sions, the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.. 
gave  up  attempts  to  get  a  government  guar- 
antee for  new  bank  financing  and  began 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Within  this  period,  all  nine  institutions 
studied,  including  Chase,  accounted  at  var- 
ious times  for  large  block  trades,  sometimes 
individual,  making  up  as  much  as  77 T.  of 
all  Perm-Central  shares  sold  on  a  given  day. 
Altogether,  from  April  1  through  June  19, 
these  Institutions  accounted  for  at  least 
33%  of  all  Penn  Central  stock  sold,  the  re- 
port said. 

Within  this  group,  there  Is  a  strong  possi- 
bility at  least  four  institutions  traded  on 
the  basis  of  certain  non-public  events  based 
on  sales  surrounding  days  on  which  they  had 
access  to  important  but  privileged  financial 
information  about  the  company,  the  study 
says. 

The  four — Chase  Manhattan,  the  Alle- 
gheny Corp.,  a  diversified  Investment 
holding  company,  and  two  mutual  funds 
In  which  Allegheny  has  large  Interests,  In- 
vestors Diversified  Servlcee  and  Investors 
Mutual,  Inc. — accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the 
trading  during  the  May  19-27  period.  It 
not«6.  All  four  were  in  key  positions  to  learn 
what  was  going  on  with  Penn  Central.  It 
was  added. 

Allegheny,  and  its  two  funds,  which 
emptied  their  portfolioa  of  the  stock  dur- 
ing the  period  had  a  director  interlock 
with  the  $11  bilUon-depoBlt  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  a  major 


Penn  Central  creditor  participating  In  the 
railroad's  credit  agreement  meetings.  Also, 
until  last  March,  Allegheny's  president,  Fred 
M.  Kirby,  was  on  the  board  of  Peiui  Cen- 
tral. 

On  May  27,  the  day  the  Penn  Central  board 
withdrew  Its  debt  offering,  thus  signaling  the 
financial  community  the  following  day  that 
It  was  in  trouble,  Allegheny  and  its  related 
companies  sold  330.600  shares,  an  amount 
equal  to  92%  of  all  Penn  Central  stock  sold 
that   day,    the   study   said. 

Chase,  although  not  at  the  May  21  meet- 
ing of  banker  creditors  with  the  railroad, 
likewise  manaj^ed  to  sell  much  of  its  hold- 
ings in  the  company  during  the  same  peri- 
od. Altogether,  its  sales  during  the  trading 
period  of  May  19-27  amounted  to  60'-  of  all 
selling  by  the  banks  from  April  1  through 
June  19,  the  analysis  showed.  Further  com- 
parison of  selling  from  discretionary  ac- 
counts with  that  from  accounts  over  which 
the  bank  exercises  no  control,  showed  non- 
discretionary  selling  almost  static  during  the 
period — 275,997  shares  in  April  against  276,- 
198  shares  In  June. 

During  this  time,  the  study  said.  Chase 
had  at  least  four  ties  to  the  company.  One 
was  through  a  director  Interlock  with  Mr. 
Saunders,  Penn  Central's  chairman,  who 
served  on  Chase's  board.  Another  was  through 
its  loans  to  the  company,  totalling  $50  mil- 
lion. A  third  was  its  membership  on  a  bank 
steering  committee  aiding  the  railroad  In  its 
quest  for  government-backed  financing.  An- 
other was  through  Its  deposit  relationship 
with  the  company,  reflected  in  an  account 
Penn  Central  kept  with  the  bank  totaling 
about  $5  million. 

Three  other  banks,  the  report  said,  raise 
"serious  questions"  regarding  their  trading 
activity,  although  "the  exact  basis"  for  some 
of  the  stock  sales  "Is  not  discernible  from 
available  Information."  The  banks — the  $7.1 
billion-deposit  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  the  $9.5  bil- 
lion-deposit Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  and  Provident  National — all  had  vari- 
ous ties  to  the  railroad  and  could  have  bene- 
fitted from  privileged  information,  however, 
the  report  said. 

Mr.  Bevan,  Penn  Central's  former  head  of 
finance,  was  a  director  of  Provident  until  two 
weeks  before  the  company  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. Another  Interlock,  the  study  said, 
was  through  John  Seabrook,  chairman  of 
International  Utilities  Corp.,  who  Is  a  di- 
rector of  both  Penn  Central  and  Provident. 

In  the  case  of  Continental  Illinois,  the 
report  said,  heavy  stock  sales  occurred  in 
early  June  after  a  recommendation  from  the 
bank's  stock  selection  committee  urged 
dumping  Penn  Central  shares.  Although 
Continental  Illinois  had  no  director  Inter- 
locks with  the  company,  It  was  a  member  of 
a  10-bank  steering  committee  guiding  the 
railroad  and  had  loans  outstanding  to  the 
company  of  $23  million. 

Morgan,  the  study  said,  had  two  common 
directors  with  Penn  Central — John  T.  Dor- 
rance,  chairman  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co. 
and  Thomas  L.  Perkins,  a  lawyer.  Morgan 
had  about  $35  million  In  Penn  Central  debt, 
was  a  member  of  the  steering  committee  of 
banks  and  held  about  the  $6  million  of  Penn 
Central  funds  In  various  deposit  accounts. 
Prom  May  29  to  June  10,  Morgan  sold  335,700 
shares  of  Its  Penn  Central's  stock,  in  pro- 
cedure that  bypassed  the  approval  of  Its 
conunlttee  on  trust  matters. 

Material  subpoenaed  from  the  bank  did 
not  clearly  show  the  basis  for  these  sales, 
however,  nor  did  it  reveal  whether  the  stock 
was  held  In  a  discretionary  or  non-dlecretion- 
ary  account,  the  report  said. 

Two  other  banks  were  generally  absolved 
in  the  study.  One,  the  $7  bllllon-deposlt 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles, 
showed  no  "apparently  noticeable  relation- 
ship" between  Its  large  sales  and  non-pub- 
lic events  In  material  submitted,  the  study 


said.  The  other,  the  $388.15  million-deposit 
United  States  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  actually 
Increased  its  holdings  In  the  company  from 
April  through  June  by  2,500  shares  although 
It  did  not  indicate  whether  these  were  bcught 
on  Its  own  Judgment  or  for  a  non-dlscretlon- 
ary  account,  the  report  showed. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29.  1971] 
Trading  in  Stock  or  Penn  Central  Draws 
CRmcisM — Patman  Calls  for  an  iNQrniT 
Into  Nine  Institijtions'  Selling  as  Bank- 
ruptcy  Neared 

(By  Robert  E.  Bedingfleld) 
Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  has  called 
for  an  investigation  by  Congress  and  by  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  into  the  propriety  of 
trading  in  the  stock  of  the  Penn  Central 
Company  by  nine  leading  institutions  during 
the  period  from  April  1,  1970,  to  June  19, 
1970. 

June  19  of  last  year  was  a  Friday.  The 
following  Sunday,  June  21,  the  company's 
railroad-operating  subsidiary,  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Company,  filed  for  re- 
organization under  Section  77  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  Institutions  whose  trading  in  Penn 
Central  stock  Mr.  Patman  queetloris  because 
they  "knew  something"  that  the  general 
public  did  not  in  the  critical  hours  of  the 
Penn  Central  demise  are  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Investors  Diversified 
Services,  Inc..  the  Alleghany  Corporation,  the 
Provident  National  Bank  (Philadelphia),  the 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank  (Los  Angeles) 
and  the  United  States  Trust  Company. 

Statistics  Given 

In  a  27-page  report,  which  Mr.  Patman  Is 
releasing  this  morning,  the  Texas  Democrat 
discloses  that  these  nine  institutional  inves- 
tors alone  dlsfxwed  of  1,861,000  Penn  Central 
shares  between  April  1.  1970,  and  the  giant 
railroad's  collapee  last  June  21. 

"It  la  obvious  that  many  of  these  sales 
were  undertaken  with  either  the  greatest 
clairvoyance  or  on  the  basis  of  inside  infor- 
mation about  the  corporation's  future  pros- 
p)ect6,"  Mr.  Patman  charges. 

He  says  that  the  sales  were  "undoubtedly 
to  unsophisticated  and  unsuspecting  mem- 
bers of  the  Investing  public." 

SHELL     GAME    SEEN 

The  piu-chasers  of  the  shares,  "can  right- 
fully feel  that  they  were  victims  of  a  massive 
shell  game  carried  on  by  financial  entitles 
In  a  position  to  know  the  Innermost  finan- 
cial secrets"  of  the  Penn  Central  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Patman  finds  a  broad  range  of  culprits 
In  his  charge  that  too  many  Investors  were 
In  an  "unsuspecting"  state  for  so  long  over 
the  Penn  Central's  problems.  His  report,  the 
fifth  In  a  continuing  series,  lists  the  culprits 
this  way:  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  press. 

In  citing  examples  of  how  "a  number  of 
private  and  public  Institutions  Tailed  the 
public  miserably,"  the  Patman  report  asserts 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  S.E.C.  "either 
collected  or,  disseminated"  information  to 
the  public  about  unusual  trading  In  Penn 
Central  stock  during  the  spring  of  1970, 

COMMENT    ON     ICXJ 

The  I.C.C,  the  Congressman  contends, 
was  certainly  In  the  best  position  to  know 
the  Internal  problems  of  I»enn  Central  and 
to  be  aware  of  its  close  association  with  key 
Institutional  Investors. 

If  the  I.C.C.  did  not  have  the  information, 
Mr.  Patman  asserted,  "the  agency  must  be 
changed  with  gross  Incompetence."  He  con- 
tinues that.  If  the  I.C.C.  had  the  information 
but  "failed  to  act  and  failed  to  inform  the 
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public.   It   was  sadly  remiss — if  not   legally 
negligent." 

As  to  the  Klxon  Administration — which 
offered  last  June  9  to  put  the  Government's 
credit  behind  the  Penn  Central  by  guarantee- 
ing its  bank  loans  but  which  10  days  later 
withdrew  that  pledge — Mr.  Patman  criticizes 
the  Administration  for  having  "made  no  at- 
tempt to  warn  the  Investing  public  about 
the  true  nature  of  Penn  Central's  condition." 

iNSTrrnTioN's   eole 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congressman 
charges,  "it  Is  obvlovis  that  institutional  in- 
vestors holding  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
shares  of  Penn  Central  stock  were  given  a 
complete  rundown  of  Penn  Central's  finances 
and  future  prospects." 

The  press  is  faulted  by  Mr.  Patman  and 
his  staff  because  "until  Just  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy '  it  had  given  "little  Indication"  that 
Penn  Central  was  near  collapse  or  that  Ad- 
ministration officials  "had  been  engaged  In 
long  negotiations  with  banks  and  Penn  Cen- 
tral officials." 

The  Patman  report  emphasizes  the  extent 
of  trading  in  Penn  Central  stock  last  spring 
by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  which,  the 
report  stresses,  maintained  an  Interlocking 
directorate  with  Penn  Central  and  held  $60- 
milllon  of  Us  debt.  The  bank,  the  report  de- 
tail, sold  436,300  Penn  Central  sharee  be- 
tween April  1  and  the  bankruptcy  filing  of 
June  21. 

OTHER   SALES    CTTED 

The  report  also  singles  out  the  sale  of  a 
total  of  590,800  shares  during  the  spring 
period  by  the  Alleghany  Corporation  and  the 
two  mutual  fund  organizations  It  controls — 
the  Investors  Mutual  Fund  and  Investors 
Diversified  Services. 

Mr.  Patman's  staff  notes  that  Fred  M. 
Kirby,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Alleghany,  was  a  Penn  Central  director 
until  March,  1970,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  I.D.S.  The  staff  report  also  observes 
that  Alleghany  had  other  director  Interlocks 
with  Penn  Central. 

The  report  acknowledges  that  "special 
emphasis"  is  placed  on  Chase  Manhattan's 
trading  between  April  1,  1970,  and  last  Jime 
21,  of  436,300  shares  of  Penn  Central.  It 
notes  that,  while  the  Chase  bank  sold  only 
17,400  shares  of  Penn  Central  duirng  April 
of  last  year,  it  disposed  of  309,200  shares  In 
May  Including  286,000  between  May  22  and 
May  28,  and  sold  109,700  more  shares  In  the 
first  two  and  one-half  weeks  of  June. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  yesterday  Is- 
sued a  statement  in  which  it  said  it  "em- 
phatically denies"  that  any  sales  It  made  of 
Penn  Central  shares  under  Its  administration 
for  clients  was  based  on  "Inside"  Informa- 
tion. 

The  bank  explained  that  prior  to  Its  sale 
of  Penn  Central  stock,  held  for  Its  clients, 
"a  number  of  very  significant"  development 
occurred. 

It  cited  the  Issuance  of  the  company's 
report  on  April  22.  1970,  of  a  $62.7-mimon 
loss  by  the  railroad-operating  subsidiary  in 
the  first  quarter  of  last  year;  the  Issuance 
on  April  27  of  a  preliminary  prospectus  for  a 
$100-mllllon  debenture  Issue,  which  "re- 
vealed the  need  for  substantial  financing." 
and  the  Issuance  of  another  prospectus  on 
May  12  "which  disclosed  that  Penn  Central 
was  having  very  substantial  difficulties  In 
rolling  over  Its  commercial  paper." 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  29, 
1971] 
Patmaw  Charges  PtrsLic  Was  Kept  in  Dark 
AS    Banks,    Others    Sold    Penn    Central 
Stock 

Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  charged  that  the  Invest- 
ing public  was  "kept  In  the  dark"  while  banks 
and  other  Institutional  Investors  unloaded 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Penn  Central  Co. 
shares  In  the  weeks  before  the  railroad's  fi- 
nancial collapse. 


The  Texas  Democrat's  contention  was  based 
on  a  committee  staff  report  analyzing  the  sale 
of  1,861,000  Penn  Central  common  shares  by 
nine  Institutional  Investors  between  April  1 
and  June  21,  when  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co.  filed  for  reorganization  under  the 
federal  bankruptcy  laws.  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Is  the  railroad  subsidiary  of  Penn 
Central  Co. 

"It  is  obvlotis,"  said  Rep.  Patman  In  Wash- 
ington, "that  many  of  these  sales  were  un- 
dertaken with  either  the  greatest  clairvoyance 
or  on  the  basis  of  Inside  information  about 
the  corporation's  future  prospects." 

He  said  many  of  the  Institutions  main- 
tained "Interlocking"  directors  with  the  rail- 
road, engaged  in  "massive  loan  agreements" 
with  Penn  Central  and  "participated  in  end- 
less negotiations  in  which  the  innermost 
secrets  of  Penn  Central  were  revealed."  Some 
of  the  institutions,  he  said,  had  access — ahead 
of  the  general  public — to  "the  kind  of  data 
that  would  either  make  or  lose  millions  of 
dollars  In  the  stock  market  before  the  com- 
pany collapsed." 

declined  or  denied  comment 

The  nine  Institutions  whose  Penn  Central 
trading  patterns  were  covered  by  the  study 
are  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York;  Con- 
tinental Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Chicago;  Provident  National  Bank,  Philadel- 
phia; Security  Pacific  National  Bcmk,  Lob 
Angeles:  U.S.  Trust  Co..  New  York;  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York;  Alleghany 
Corp.,  Baltimore;  Investors  Diversified  Serv- 
ices, Minneapolis,  and  Investors  Mutual  Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Several  cf  the  Institutions  denied  they  had 
acted  on  Inside  Information.  Some  others 
declined  comment  until  they  had  a  chance 
to  study  the  report. 

The  report  discusses  In  some  detail  the 
trading  activity  of  Chase  Manhattan's  trust 
department,  which  sold  436,300  Penn  Cen- 
tral shares  In  the  period  under  study.  The 
staff  notes  that  Penn  Central's  president  at 
the  time,  Stuart  Saunders,  was  a  director  of 
Chase  Manhattan;  that  Chase  Manhattan 
held  $50  million  of  the  company's  debt  and 
that  the  bank  was  a  member  of  a  bank  steer- 
ing committee  Involved  In  negtDtlatlons  for 
government  financial  assistance  for  the  road. 

Chase  Manhattan  sold  134,300  shares  on 
May  22,  the  report  said.  This  was  a  day  after 
David  C.  Bevan,  then  Penn  Central's  chief 
financial  officer,  had  met  with  representatives 
of  various  banking  institutions  to  discuss  the 
road's  financial  condition  and  to  disclose 
that  Penn  Central  planned  to  postpone  a 
$100  million  debenture  offering,  according 
to  the  report. 

described  as  "interestino" 

The  report  said  that  while  Security  Pacific 
and  U.S.  Trust  each  sold  more  than  80,000 
Penn  Central  shares  during  the  period,  nei- 
ther of  these  Institutions  apparently  had  any 
relationship  with  Penn  Central. 

Mr.  Patman  described  It  as  "interesting" 
that  Chase  Manhattan,  with  its  ties  to  Penn 
Central,  disposed  of  436,300  shares  during 
the  period  while  U.S.  Trust,  which  hadn't  any 
known  ties  to  Penn  Central,  "actually  had  a 
net  Increase  of  2,500  shares  of  Penn  Central 
stock"  during  the  period. 

According  to  the  report.  Information  sup- 
plied by  Chase  Manhattan  shows  that  almost 
all  the  Penn  Central  shares  it  sold  were  from 
the  bank's  discretionary  trust  accounts — 
those  for  which  the  bank  makes  Investment 
decisions — and  that  there  were  almost  no 
Penn  Central  sales  during  the  period  from 
Chase  Manhattan's  nondlscretlonary  trust 
accounts. 

The  report  said  a  Penn  Central  directors 
meeting  last  May  27  was  a  "key  Incident"  af- 
fecting the  company's  financial  outlook.  It 
was  then  that  directors  were  Informed  that 
the  proposed  debenture  offering  was  being 
withdrawn  and  that  the  company  would  seek 
government  aid. 


Withdrawal  of  the  offering  wasn't  an- 
nounced publicly  until  the  afternoon  of  May 
38.  But  on  May  27,  the  report  said,  Alleghany 
and  its  two  mutual  fund  affiliates — Investors 
Diversified  Services  and  Investors  Mutual — 
sold  their  entire  Penn  Central  holdings  of 
330,000  shares. 

The  report  said  these  sales — combined  with 
smaller  sales  by  Chase  Manhattan,  Conti- 
nental Illinois  and  Security  Pacific — account- 
ed for  all  Penn  Central  sales  that  occxirred 
on  stock  exchanges  that  day. 

faults  ICC,  sec,  press 

The  report  noted  that  until  March  1970 
Fred  M.  Kirby,  chairman  and  president  of 
Alleghany,  was  a  director  of  Penn  Central. 

Regarding  the  Penn  Central  transactions 
of  Chase  Manhattan,  Alleghany,  and  Alle- 
ghany's two  mutual  fund  affiliates,  the  report 
said  the  dates  of  the  sales  "coincide  so  close- 
ly with  the  occurrence  of  certain  highly  sig- 
nificant nonpublic  events  that  the  possibility 
of  "pure  coincidence'  appears  extremely 
remote." 

Chairman  Patman  criticized  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Nixon  eulminls- 
tratlon  and  the  press,  saying  they  all  appear 
to  have  "failed  the  public  miserably"  during 
the  time  the  Penn  Central  sales  were  occur- 
ring. 

The  two  agencies  and  the  administration 
didn't  warn  the  investing  public  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral's deteriorating  conditions,  Mr.  Patman 
said.  He  added  that  most  of  the  big  nonpublic 
events  affecting  Penn  Central's  finances  dur- 
ing the  period  occurred  "under  the  noses  of 
the  largest  concentration  of  financial  and 
business  writers  in  the  world."  But  he  said 
that  until  Just  before  the  collapse,  the  press 
gave  'little  Indication"  of  Penn  Central's 
troubles. 

In  New  York,  Chase  Manhattan  emphati- 
cally denied  it  had  used  Inside  information  in 
its  sales  of  Penn  Central  shares.  It  insisted 
the  bank  has  "long  had  an  absolute  policy 
against  any  fiow  or  incidental  communication 
of  inside  Information  that  might  be  received 
in  connection  with  lending  activities." 

In  a  formal  statement,  Chase  Manhattan 
said  it  recently  undertook  "a  searching  exam- 
ination of  our  activities  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  Penn  Central  stock  and  has  found 
absolutely  no  indication  that  the  policy  of 
the  bank  .  .  .  had  been  breached  in  any  re- 
spect whatsoever."  It  stated  that  prior  to  the 
sale  of  the  shares  there  were  a  number  of 
very  significant  developments  concerning 
Penn  Central,  "all  of  which  were  available  to 
the  investing  public." 

U.S.   TRTjar    ALSO    DENIES 

U.S.  Trust  in  New  York  also  denied  "hav- 
ing any  information  on  the  Penn  Central  fi- 
nancial difficulties  prior  to  the  public  bank- 
ruptcy announcement."  It  called  the  "lim- 
ited sale  activity  in  Its  accounts  during  the 
April-June  1970  period  normal  under  the 
circumstances." 

A  spokesman  for  Investors  Diversified  Serv- 
ices asserted  in  Minneapolis  that  the  com- 
pany began  to  liquidate  its  holdings  of  Penn 
Central  stock  "well  over  a  year  before  the 
bankruptcy."  At  the  time  the  bankruptcy 
step  was  taken.  It  declared,  only  a  "few  tag 
ends"  were  still  held. 

Roger  8.  Hill  as,  president  of  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Philadelphia,  said,  "We  never 
had  any  insider  information"  about  Penn 
Central's  Intentions. 

Continental  Illinois.  Morgan  Guaranty  and 
Security  Pacific  declined  comment. 


A  DATE  FOR  SURRENDER  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  support  a  resolution  to  end 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  Apparently  a  phrase 
about  the  release  of  prisoners  on  the 
same  date  was  added  as  an  afterthought 
to  sweeten  the  package.  It  requires  far- 
fetched reasoning  to  associate  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  with  the  simultane- 
ous release  of  Americans  who  are  held 
prisoner  by  Communist  forces.  It  is  time 
to  call  this  proposal  what  it  is.  It  is  a 
resolution  of  surrender  by  the  United 
States  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  will 
have  no  part  of  this. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  achieving  any 
goal  which  we  have  set  for  ourselves  or 
our  sillies  by  establishing  an  arbitrary 
date  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 
Instetui  we  would  place  the  Communists 
on  notice  that  as  of  that  fixed  date,  they 
would  be  left  free  to  work  their  will  on 
Indochina.  In  the  meantime,  they  would 
avoid  military  action,  accumulate  sup- 
plies, even  roll  over  and  play  dead  to 
keep  America  quiescent  and  imsuspect- 
ing — but  only  until  December  31,  1971. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  encouragement 
to  give  to  Communist  forces  than  to  tell 
them  the  United  States  and  aU  its  power 
will  be  out  of  their  wav  on  December  31, 
1971. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  not  be 
helping  those  who  survived  among  the 
American  prisoners  of  war.  The  Com- 
munists would  simply  hold  them  as 
pawns  for  bigger  ransom.  Nor  can  we  af- 
ford to  surrender  the  millions  of  Indo- 
Chinese  to  communism,  not  at  the  price 
we  have  paid  in  blood  and  treasure  to 
help  those  people  maintain  self-determi- 
nation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  it  shouted 
to  the  world  that  America's  commit- 
ments, now  and  in  the  future,  are  worth- 
less. I  will  not  help  to  engender  a  blood- 
bath for  Southeast  Asia.  I  will  not  expose 
retreating  Americans  to  a  North  Viet- 
namese onslaught  seeking  to  gain  world 
headlines  for  the  "rout"  of  American 
forces. 

All  of  this  we  are  asked  to  risk  for  the 
sake  of  achieving  a  questionable  goal  of 
ending  the  war  by  an  arbitrary  date,  and 
nothing  more.  What  a  fragile  thread 
upon  which  to  hang  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  the  iace 
of  the  earth. 

We  are  moving  steadily  and  purposedly 
to  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  we  are  ac- 
complishing it  in  an  honorable  way.  We 
can  lose  all  we  have  gained  and  make  a 
mockery  of  every  American  sacrifice  by 
gambling  for  popular  approval  at  home. 
Let  us  tell  it  like  it  is. 


NO  JOY  IN  MUDVILLE  IF  TELE- 
\rrSION  STRIKES  OUT 

'  Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose 
today  legislation  that  will  undoubtedly 
aroiise  outrage  in  the  breasts  of  the  own- 
ers of  professional  sports  teams.  But  I 
hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  good  for 
the  family,  maybe  save  some  marriages, 


perhaps  give  fathers  and  sons  a  chance 
to  know  each  other,  possibly  promote 
participation  in  sports  instead  of  spec- 
tating.  And  perhaps,  just  perhaps,  it  will 
restore  to  America  one  of  these  little 
things  we  have  lost  in  the  last  decade  in 
our  headlong  rush  into  the  seventies. 

Because  this  subject  is  so  timely,  I 
want  to  spend  some  time  talking  about 
it  in  detail.  All  of  us  have  heard  since 
the  Prazier-Ali  fight  the  uproar  of  pro- 
tests about  the  ironhanded  control  by 
promoters  through  closed-circuit  broad- 
casting and  the  subsequent  public  black- 
out of  one  of  the  major  sports  events  of 
the  century. 

There  is  forming  a  broadbased  con- 
gressional reaction.  Some  suggest  that 
we  order  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  step  in  and  control  closed- 
circuit  broadcasting.  We  could  go  so  far 
as  to  order,  some  have  proposed,  com- 
mercial network  broadcasting  of  any 
televised  sporting  event,  on  the  basis  of 
the  sale  of  network  rights  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

I  recognize  the  dangers  that  are  arrow- 
ing that  a  few  of  the  big-money  boys 
may  take  away  from  us  that  sports  world 
which  the  public  obviously  loves  so  well. 

But  I  want  to  warn  of  another  danger, 
one  that  has  been  growing — grew  up,  in 
fact,  long  before  that  "fight  of  the  cen- 
tury"— and  which  threatens  in  very 
practical  terms  to  turn  the  public  away 
from  that  sporting  world  in  a  wave  of 
apathy  or  disgust. 

The  threat  I  see  is  that  our  badly 
needed  legislative  control  of  these  money 
men  may  accent  that  other,  more  funda- 
mental problem  that  has  grown  during 
the  past  decade  Into  the  greatest  crisis 
in  the  sports  world. 

Unless  we  are  very  careful,  our  badly 
needed  ciire  to  that  closed-circuit  prob- 
lem could  prove  to  be  a  killer  for  the 
sports  world  due  to  the  development  of 
that  second,  more  basic  ill. 

What  I  have  to  say  today  is  timely  as 
well  because,  as  all  of  us  have  noticed, 
the  National  Basketball  Association  play- 
offs are  now  underway.  In  case  the  mem- 
ory has  faded  with  the  passage  of  time, 
the  season  got  underway  half  a  year  ago, 
on  October  13.  If  we — and  the  players — 
are  lucky,  April  will  see  the  crowning  of  a 
champion  and  both  players  and  fans  can 
take  a  break. 

I  say  this  recognizing  that  sports  have 
been  an  important  part  of  my  life.  As  a 
boy  and  as  a  man  I  have  known  the  Joy 
of  sports,  the  sense  of  participation  both 
as  a  rank  amateur  and,  briefly,  as  a 
second-string  professional.  I  know  the 
feel  of  the  perfectly  synchronized  swing 
of  the  batter,  the  exhilaration  of  a  fast 
break  and  the  final  loft  of  a  layup,  the 
snap  of  the  fingertips  releasing  that  per- 
fect spiral  sailing  for  the  sandlot  touch- 
down. 

My  breath  comes  a  little  shorter  now 
than  it  did  four  decades  ago  in  St.  Johns, 
Arizona.  The  bruises  go  a  little  deeper; 
Mondays  are  a  little  longer,  a  little  stiffer 
than  they  used  to  be.  The  gentlemanly 
sport  of  golf  has  more  appeal  for  me  now 
than  it  did  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
days  of  my  youth. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  joys  of  my 
youth  remains.  It  is  the  delight  of  the 


seasons,  the  marking  of  time  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  athletic  equinox.  When  I 
v.as  a  boy  this  rhythm  was  measured  by 
the  approach  and  passing  of  a  seasonal 
sport.  Football  was  the  season  of  falling 
leaves,  nostalgic  homecomings,  the  first 
freeze:  basketball  was  invented,  I  am  told, 
because  there  was  a  need  for  a  team 
.■^port  that  could  be  played  indoors  during 
the  long  winter.  Baseball  always  meant 
the  arrival  of  spring. 

As  a  boy  baseball  meant  summer,  hot- 
dogs  with  mustard,  broiling  doublehead- 
ers  on  August  afternoons,  some  whole- 
some sweat  In  your  shirt  and  maybe  a 
little  indigestion  by  the  final  inning.  In 
my  youth  no  boy  on  the  block,  absolutely 
no  one,  played  baseball  after  Labor  Day. 

That  world — the  world  that  should 
be  our  sons' — is  a  rare  and  beautiful 
thing,  filled  with  all  of  these  joys  and  a 
mystical  wonder.  My  own  sons  are  grow- 
ing now,  weU  on  their  way  into  man- 
hood. But  I  can  remember  how  it  once 
was,  when  spring  was  marked  not  by  the 
first  budding  branch  or  the  first  trickle 
of  thawing  snow  on  the  downward  slope. 

Spring  came  suddenly,  wonderfully, 
when  a  son  picked  up  his  ball  and  glove 
and  reached  out  to  dad  to  play  that  first 
game  of  catch. 

Some  inner,  natural  force  within  a  boy 
just  knew  that  the  season  had  changed 
and  that  spring  was  here. 

That  was  the  way  it  once  was. 

Last  year  I  sweltered  in  the  stands  in 
August,  and  froze  in  January,  watching 
professional  football.  The  sports  pages 
overflow  now  with  the  news  of  24  major 
league  baseball  teams,  not  16.  The 
Grapefruit  League  moves  earlier  into  the 
winter  and  we  have  lengthened  the  sea- 
son to  play  those  extra  teams;  we  have 
added  playoffs  and  now  the  World  Series 
is  almost  an  anticlimax.  We  watch  base- 
ball being  snowed  out  in  October,  when 
once  the  first,  blustering  storm  meant 
the  last  kickoff  and  the  start  of  the  bas- 
ketball season.  In  1969  there  were  eight 
professional  basketball  teams — now 
there  are  25.  And  now  that  season  warms 
up  in  September  and  runs  down  in  April. 
Now  we  have  25  professional  football 
teams,  not  the  21  of  1960. 

Expanded  leagues  mean  expanded 
schedules.  Baseball  a  few  years  ago 
played  a  154-game  schedule.  Now  the 
teams  play  162  games  spread  over  half 
a  year — before  entering  those  drawn 
out  playoffs.  Pro  football  has  inbred  a 
system  of  conferences  and  cross-sched- 
ules that  look  more  like  algebraic  equa- 
tions than  a  system  of  testing  skill  and 
athletic  prowess.  Baseball,  not  to  be 
outdone,  in  this  race  for  longer  seasons 
and  more  complex  scheduling  to  post- 
pone the  dullness  of  the  late  season  dol- 
dnmis,  is  going  the  same  direction.  Next 
year  we'll  see  six  divisions  in  the  two 
leagues. 

We  have  been  provided  with  a  slight 
break  in  that  schedule,  to  be  sure.  It  is 
called  February — the  shortest  month 
of  the  year.  That  is  when — for  now  at 
least — they  play  neither  football  nor 
baseball.  But  television  does  bring  us  bas- 
ketball and  bowling  and  wrestling  and 
skating  and  skiing  and  hockey,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  frenetic  tours  of  profes- 
sional tennis  and  golf. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  I  picked  up  the  week- 
ly television  log  and  started  to  count.  On 
a  quiet  February  weekend,  in  just  2  days, 
I  was  offered  more  than  25  hours  of 
sports  programing.  On  that  list  there 
was  not  a  single  football  or  baseball 
game,  and  I  did  not  bother  to  count  the 
"outdoorsman's"  shows  and  the  sports 
interviews. 

The  jokes  about  the  endless  football- 
watching-weekends  of  the  American 
male  are  not  funny  any  more.  They  have 
become  real,  and  they  are  damaging  our 
country,  and  more  importantly,  our  chil- 
dren. 

We  are  losing  those  qualities  that 
sports  once  offered  the  growing  child  and 
the  grown  adult,  and  substituting  into 
our  daily  lives  and  growth  instead  the 
unreal,  programed,  canned  world  of 
television. 

My  bill  simply  suggests  that  we  go  back 
to  those  seasons,  and  that  we  take  the 
almighty  dollar  a  little  way  out  of  these 
games.  I  say  this  realizing  that  change  is 
inevitable.  I  am  not  a  reactionary.  I  know 
that  the  decade  that  brought  us  moon 
rocks,  medicare,  Vatican  II,  and  Wood- 
stock must  inevitably  give  birth  to  other 
changes  as  well — the  domed  stadiimi, 
instant  replay,  Astrotiu-f  and  the  steel 
tennis  racket.  The  past  decade  has  been 
good  for  sports  and  good  to  sports.  But 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  in  some  ways 
the  1960's  will  be  recorded  in  history  as 
the  decade  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  tradition  and  spirit  that 
always  made  our  big  sports  so  resiliant. 
And  if  that  has  happened,  the  1960's 
and  1970s  may  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  our  big  sports,  for  Wall  Street, 
Madison  Avenue  and  television — with  all 
of  their  bucks  and  executive  savvy — are 
on  their  way  to  turning  professional  ath- 
letics into  another  Edsel. 

Virtually  every  professional  sport  in 
this  country  is  now  controlled,  cotiched 
and  managed  by  television.  American 
sports  today  are  big  businesses,  and  get- 
ting bigrer.  Football,  baseball  and  bas- 
ketball franchises  are  marketed  around 
the  country  like  so  many  hamburger 
stands.  New  stadiums  are  being  built  in 
cities  that  cannot  afford  schools — and 
sadly,  some  have  stood  vacant  whai  own- 
ers decided  that  the  cash  was  greener 
in  another  ballimrk. 

The  irresistable  attraction  of  the  tele- 
vision dollar  is  altering  every  facet  of 
the  sports  world  that  has  given  us  so 
much  of  our  social  and  cultiu-al  history. 
How  many  viewers  know  that  the  1967 
Super  Bowl  saw  two  kickoffs  starting 
the  second  hsilf  ?  EKie  to  a  commercial  the 
network  missed  the  first — and  got — a  sec- 
wid  start. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission recently  Investigated  the  illegal 
reduction  of  power  by  an  Iowa  television 
station  Uiat  cut  broadcast  coverage  one 
Sunday.  The  reason?  The  station  was 
slated  to  carry  the  Minnesota  Vikings 
home  game,  blacked  out  in  the  Twin 
Cities.  But  tall  towers  and  good  antennas 
could  have  pulled  the  broadcast  Into  bars 
and  restaurants  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  so  the  network  called  the  station 
located  haJf  a  State  away.  Reduce  power 
or  watch  the  Detroit  lions  was  the  order. 


The  Iowa  station  iliegallj'  reduced 
power. 

Viewers  with  color  television  sets  are 
in  for  a  chromatic  shock  Uiis  spring. 
The  Chicago  White  Sox  are  no  more. 
They  will  be  wearing  red  socks,  and 
shoes  too,  and  the  Baltimore  Orioles  will 
be  an  even  more  fiamboyant  orange.  The 
shoes  of  our  Senators — baseball  Sena- 
tors, that  is — will  be  red,  white  and  blue 
this  year.  The  reason?  A  better  contrast 
with  the  overly-green  artificial  turf  will 
be  beaming  out  of  those  color  tubes. 

In  a  television  triple  play,  a  network 
in  the  business  of  broadcasting  baseball 
games  ended  up  the  owner  of  a  major 
league  club  a  few  years  ago. 

Nagging  minor  points — or  ssmaptoms 
of  deeper,  more  disturbing  changes  in 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  sports  world? 
Here  is  what  a  good  sports  WTiter,  Fran- 
cis Stann  of  the  Washington  Star,  says 
about  the  change: 

Only  the  very  naive  have  been  lAmlndful 
that  TV  has  been  calling  all  spor^  shots  for 
a  decade  or  more.  TV  dictates  the  time  con- 
tests will  start,  the  length  al  time  required 
to  play,  say,  football,  and  in  the  final  an- 
alysis who  makes  how  much  money.  Live  gate 
receipts  are  never  unimportant,  but  what 
baseball,  football,  basketball,  golf  and  now 
tennis  and  track  have  going  for  them  Is  the 
television  dollar.  Dollar?  The  television  mil- 
lions. 

There  is  a  pretty  good  new  book  on 
the  market  devoted  to  the  impact  of 
the  television  camera  on  th2  sports  world. 
It  is  titled  "Super  Spectator  and  the  Elec- 
tric LilUputians"  and  it  Is  by  a  writer 
named  William  O.  Johnson.  Jr.  He  has 
provided  us  v.ith  some  overpowering 
statistics. 

The  television  networks  are  now 
spending  $150  milUon  a  year  to  cover 
sports.  Rights  to  t3levise  the  combined 
American  Football  League  and  National 
Football  League  schedules  rose  from  $7.6 
million  in  1963  to  $46  million  a  year  in 
1970.  A  few  short  years  ago  the  television 
rights  for  the  entire  professional  golf 
tour  totaled  $150,000.  This  year  they 
will  gross  $3  miUion,  and  they  continue 
to  climb  as  the  financial  pressure  of  TV 
exposure  expands  and  lengthens  the  tour. 

The  price  war  is  not  limited  to  profes- 
sional sports:  The  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  recently  paid  $13.5  million 
to  televise  the  1972  Olympics  from  Mu- 
nich— as  the  American  Olympic  Commit- 
tee continues  to  scrounge  for  funds  to 
permit  our  participation.  By  the  time 
ABC  fiances  all  of  their  operations  at 
the  Olympic  games,  their  total  bill  can 
be  expected  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $20 
miUion. 

The  rights  for  NCAA  football  cover- 
age were  only  $3,125,000  a  decade  ago. 
In  1970  they  totaled  $12  million.  Big 
money  and  professionalism  are  en- 
croaching, and  college  football  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  nothing  more  than  an 
apprenticeship  program  for  the  pros. 

Listen  for  a  moment  to  Coach  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryant  of  the  University  of 
Alabama: 

We  think  television  exposure  is  so  impor- 
tant to  our  program  and  so  Important  to  this 
imlverslty  that  we'll  schedule  ourselves  to  fit 
the  medium.  I'll  play  at  mJdnlght  If  that's 
what  television  wants. 


College  football  is  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  of  resisting  that  trend,  however,  and 
fortimately  for  our  children,  the  pres- 
sures have  respected  high  school  foot- 
ball— at  least  for  the  time  being.  At  those 
levels  we  still  have  the  seasons,  the  sepa- 
ration, the  spirit  of  sports.  But  it  is  start- 
ing at  the  college  level — the  rash  of 
bowl  games  spotting  the  country  offers 
mute  evidence  of  that,  and  of  the  pres- 
sures of  television. 

The  costs  of  this  type  of  exposure  can 
be  high.  We  know  what  killed  boxing. 
Television  consumed  and  discarded  it 
like  a  used  quiz  show.  The  outrageous 
orgy  of  city  swapping  in  professional 
baseball  hi  the  fifties  and  sixties  was 
triggered  by  the  Boston  Braves'  bout  with 
television. 

After  winning  the  pennant  in  1948,  the 
Braves'  owners  had  the  incredibly  bad 
business  judgment  to  sell  the  television 
rights  to  all  of  their  home  games  for  the 
next  two  seasons — and  for  almost  all  of 
the  home  games  of  the  two  seasons  after 
that — for  $40,000.  Overexposed  on  tele- 
vision at  a  cutrate  price,  attendance 
tumbled.  The  move  was  on,  first  to  Mil- 
waukee for  $525,000  in  TV  rights,  and 
then  on  to  Atlanta  for  TV  and  radio 
rights  totaUng  $1,250,000  a  year. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  networks  are 
pulling  a  double  reverse  and  are  using 
athletes  as  props  for  advertisers  willing 
to  get  into  that  $200,000  a  minute  shell 
game  of  Super  Bowl  advertising.  Athletes 
in  turn  are  puUing  in  contracts  designed 
to  double  and  triple  their  earnings  by  ap- 
pearing before  the  cameras,  clad  in 
Jockey  shorts  and  Pucci  ties  and  24-hour 
deodorant. 

It  is  that  type  of  overexposure  that 
now  threatens  to  kill  all  of  the  major 
professional  sports  in  this  coimtry,  and 
if  that  happens,  while  the  networks  will 
just  move  on  to  a  new  form  of  entertain- 
ment, it  will  be  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  who  will  be  the  incalcul- 
able losers  and  who  wlU  judge  us  accord- 
ingly. 

For  the  Impressarios  who  are  bringing 
us  just  one  more  team.  Just  another  week 
in  the  season,  just  a  Saturday  game  and 
then  a  Simday  doubleheader  and  then  a 
Monday  night  special  are  starting  to  be 
tempted  by  the  rest  of  the  week  as  well. 
The  time  has  come  to  call  the  networks 
offsides,  and  to  stop  the  unnecessary 
roughness  by  the  money-makers  of  big 
time  sports.  The  American  people  have 
had  just  about  enough,  and  scon  will  say 
so.  Ratings  are  not  a  guide,  for  they  tell 
us  only  which  of  the  three  networks  is 
the  most  popular — and  all  too  often, 
the  networks  offer  only  sports  in  com- 
peting time  slots. 

We  need  the  world  of  the  Namaths  and 
the  Blandas,  the  Palmers,  the  Ashes,  the 
Alclndors,  but  we  need  other  worlds  as 
well.  The  American  people  have  a  right 
to  watch  athletics  if  they  wish,  but  what 
of  the  rights  of  people  who  would  rather 
watch  Gomer  Pyle  or  Leonard  Bernstein 
than  Sonny  Jurgensen?  While  our  over- 
exposure of  sports  on  television  all  too 
often  prevents  that  variety,  it  also  raises 
the  threat,  ironically,  of  killing  the  sports 
world  as  well. 

Baseball  survived.  Just  barely,  the 
Black  Sox  scandal,  but  If  the  money  men 
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of  athletics  keep  pushing  the  public  in 
their  pursuit  of  Just  one  more  buck,  we 
will  see  within  this  decade  a  backlash  and 
a  bodj'blow  that  will  mark  the  demise  of 
big  time  sports  as  we  know  them. 

Just  over  20  years  ago  the  New  York 
Yankees  fittingly  chose  Joe  DlMagglo  to 
be  the  first  genuine  $100,000  a  year  ath- 
lete. This  year,  we  have,  as  an  absolute 
minimum,  34  basketball,  football  and 
baseball  players  in  that  class — 16  of 
them  in  baseball  alone.  One  major  league 
owner  says: 

By  my  count  there  are  between  75  and  80 
players  In  the  850,000-and-up  bracket,  and 
that  kind  of  money  Isn't  coming  In  to  the 
clubs. 

The  age  of  the  $200,000-a-season  man 
Is  just  around  the  corner. 

The  American  people,  if  pushed  too 
far,  may  vote  with  the  off  switch.  It 
happens  seasonally  in  television  tastes; 
television  can  survive  such  a  walkout. 
But  sports,  bouyed  by  those  $100,000 
salaries  made  possible  by  that  TV  buck, 
cannot. 

As  proof  that  people  are  becoming 
satiated  with  sports,  I  offer  Udall's  Sports 
Quiz.  Who  won  the  last  Super  Bowl?  The 
World  Series?  How  many  teams  are  there 
In  the  NFC?  The  AFC?  The  NBA?  Major 
league  baseball?  What  teams  were  the 
champions  of  each?  Who  were  the  com- 
batants in  this  year's  Rose  Bowl? 

A  decade  ago  I  submit  any  moderately 
interested  sports  fan  could  snap  off  those 
10  answers.  How  many  today  can  answer 
half? 

Organized  sports  are  too  important  to 
our  coimtry  and  our  children  to  throw 
them  away  as  last  year's  craze,  to  make 
them  a  hula  hoop  replaced  by  a  frlsbee. 

If  the  men  and  women  of  the  sports 
world  will  listen  to  the  words  of  one  old 
pro,  who  has  been  up  there  with  them 
and  who  Is  still  on  their  side,  they  are 
running  that  risk.  They  are  in  danger  of 
wiping  out  their  own  world,  and  if  we  do 
not  act  now,  the  process  will  be  irreversi- 
ble. 

The  bill  I  propose  will  prevent  that,  I 
hope.  It  would  simply  limit  the  broad- 
cast seasons  of  the  major  professional 
sports  of  this  country — but  allow  net- 
works to  continue  covering  the  major 
sporting  events  they  now  offer. 

I  am  simply  appealing  for  a  little  mod- 
eration. I  know  that  this  bill  will  be  un- 
popular with  some.  With  the  owners  and 
broadcasters,  in  fact,  it  may  be  the  most 
impopular  legislation  since  we  tried  to 
lift  baseball's  antitrust  exemptions.  This 
bill  will  probably  be  unpopular  as  well 
with  that  segment  of  ttie  public  that 
dwells  solely  on  televised  sports  from 
sundown  Friday  until  sunup  Monday. 
But  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  true  sports 
lovers,  whether  they  are  viewers  or  par- 
ticipants, or  hopefully,  a  combination  of 
the  two,  after  they  have  taken  some 
time  to  reflect  on  it. 

The  alternative  to  my  bill  Is  a  nation 
stripped  of  its  sports  world,  and  a  nation 
of  more  than  200  million  people  stripped 
of  a  good  share  of  Its  national  heritage. 

I  am  offering  friendly  criticism  and 
counsel  to  the  sports  world.  I  am  a  life- 
long sports  fan.  I  learned  to  multiply 
and  divide  on  batting  averages.  I  played 


college  and  pro  basketball  and  came  out 
of  retirement  a  few  years  ago  to  manage 
the  Democratic  baseball  and  basketball 
teams,  leading  them  to  a  perfect  string 
of  defeats,  I  might  add. 

My  coimsel  is  that  the  prospect  looms 
of  a  nation  turned  against  Its  sports 
world.  If  sports  lose  their  special  qual- 
ities of  wholesome  competition.  Innocent 
partisanship  and  real-life  drama  In  this 
mad  drive  for  one  last  dollar  it  will  be 
deadening  not  just  to  the  owners  and 
players  and  audiences  of  America,  but  to 
our  children,  our  grandchildren,  and  our 
national  spirit  as  well. 

To  paraphrase  a  little  basic  American 
philosophy,  there  will  be  no  joy  in  Mud- 
ville  if  television  does  strike  out.  This  is 
one  old  pro  who  thinks  there  is  a  lot 
more  to  lose  than  mere  profits. 


PROPOSED  REOPENING  OP  HEAR- 
INGS ON  HIRSHHORN  PROJECT 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In- 
formation which  appeared  in  several 
newspapers  this  past  weekend  raises 
further  doubts  in  my  mind  about  the 
construction  of  the  Hirshhom  Miiseum. 

The  hearings  held  last  year  by  the 
Library  and  Memorials  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  tlie  museum  was  authorized 
and  about  the  background  of  Mr.  Hirsh- 
hom. 

The  hearings  also  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  resolution  this  year,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  which  rescinds  the  au- 
thority to  construct  a  sculpture  garden 
on  the  Capitol  Mall  in  connection  with 
the  Hirshhom  Museimi. 

Now  the  newspaper  column,  "Watch 
on  Washington,"  written  by  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff,  raises  even  more  questions.  It  is 
disturbing  to  me  that  the  contractor  was 
allowed  to  increase  his  bid  by  $754,375 
after  the  contract  had  been  awarded. 

With  the  other  irregularities  brought 
to  light  in  the  hearings  last  year,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  reopening  of  hearings 
on  the  entire  Hirshhom  project  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hirshhom  could  be  called 
to  answer  the  allcRations  made.  The  tax 
writeoff  for  the  art  collection  bears  inves- 
tigation. Now,  added  to  the  list,  is  the 
apparent  impropriety  concerning  the 
construction  contract  and  the  contract- 
ing company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  thorough  investigation 
is  needed.  Both  the  House  Administra- 
tion and  Public  Works  Committees 
should  begin  at  once. 

Watch  on  Washington 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  DC. — The  government's 
dealings  with  the  Plraccl  Construction  Com- 
pany Is  a  classic  case  of  how  far  the  Gen- 
eral Service  Administration  (GSA)  can  bend 
the  rules  if  it  wants  to  do  business  with  a 
firm  Involved  in  violations  of  the  law. 

Ordinarily,  a  firm  can  be  suspended  from 
doing  business  with  the  government  for  up 
to  18  months  If  fraud  is  suspected.  If  found 
guilty,  the  firm  can  be  "debarred"  from  deal- 


ing  with   the  government   for   up   to   three 
years. 

The  basic  thesis  Is  that  firms  and  individ- 
uals who  cheat  the  government  through 
frauds  and  payoffs  shouldn't  be  regarded  as 
"responsible  bidders." 

However,  Robert  Kunzlg,  the  administra- 
tor of  GSA,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Pl- 
raccl company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  con- 
tinue to  do  business  with  tlie  governzueut 
despite  repeated  law  violations.  The  GSA  has 
minimized  the  fact  that  Dominic  A.  Plracci, 
sr.,  the  sole  owner  of  the  construction  firm, 
has  a  record  of  fraud  convictions  aud  in- 
volvements In  fraud. 

Plraccl  has  simply  stepped  out  of  his  role 
as  president  and  director,  and  has  turned 
the  management  over  to  some  other  busi- 
ness men  "for  a  period  of  time  which  will 
extend  six  months  beyond  the  completion  of 
The  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Gar- 
dens." 

Plraccl's  firm  holds  the  $15,000,000  general 
contract  for  the  controversial  Hirshhom 
project  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  Is  to  receive 
more  than  $1  million  in  profit. 

Looking  at  the  law  and  the  background  of 
Plraccl,  there  would  have  been  ample  rea- 
son to  debar  the  Plracci  firm  from  ever  bid- 
ding on  the  Hlrshhorn  project.  In  fact,  the 
counsel  for  the  GSA  Region  Three  office  had 
recommended  debarment  of  the  Plraccl  firm. 
The  law  authorizes  suspension  of  "all  known 
affiliates  of  a  concern  or  Individual"  who  has 
been  convicted. 

The  law  further  states  : 

"The  criminal,  fraudulent  or  seriously  Im- 
proper conduct  of  one  Individual  may  be 
Imputed  to  the  business  firm  with  which  he 
Is  connected  when  the  Impropriety  Involved 
was  performed  within  the  course  of  his  of- 
ficial duty,  or  with  the  knowledge  or  approval 
of  the  business  firm." 

Not  only  has  Plraccl  been  permitted  to  do 
business  with  the  government  but,  in  the 
face  of  a  record  of  proven  bribery,  perjury, 
and  falsification  of  records,  Plraccl  has  been 
permitted  to  Increase  his  bid  on  the  Hlrsh- 
horn project  by  $754,375.  The  GSA  accepted 
Plraccl's  explanation  that  a  "clerical  error" 
had  resulted  in  a  lower  bid  than  be  Intended. 
Plraccl  was  etlU  the  low  bidder,  but  by  a 
narrower  margin. 

The  GSA  Informed  Representative  Joel 
Broyhlll  (Rep.,  Va.)  that  It  has  "InsufQclent 
Justification"  for  debarring  Plraccl's  firm. 

Here  Is  the  Plraccl  record: 

In  1964,  Plraccl  was  convicted  of  fraud  and 
obstructing  Justice  In  connection  with  an 
off-street  parking  scandal  In  Baltimore.  Pl- 
raccl paid  a  $4,000  fine  on  that  conviction 
and  was  later  pardoned  by  former  Governor 
Theodore  R.  McKeldln. 

In  1969,  Plraccl  was  convicted  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  In  Baltimore  on  charges 
of  having  made  a  payoff  to  Guldo  lozzl,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Building  Trades 
Council,  AFL-CIO.  Plraccl  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  $5,000  fine  and  to  serve  183  days  In 
federal  prison. 

Another  Indictment  has  been  returned 
against  Joseph  P.  Doherty  executive  assistant 
to  the  assistant  postmaster  general  In  charge 
of  post  office  bureau  facilities.  Plracci  was  not 
a  defendant  In  this  case,  but  the  Indictment 
charged  that  Doherety  took  large  sums  of 
cash  from  Plraccl  to  provide  Influence  for 
Plraccl  Construction  Company  In  desJlng  with 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Doherty  entered  a  "no  contest"  plea  to  the 
ninth  count  of  the  Indictment  on  "conflicts 
of  Interest"  that  charged  he  "did  knowingly 
act  as  agent"  of  Plraccl  and  the  firm  "In 
connection  with  applications,  contracts,  and 
other  particular  matters  Involving  the  leas- 
ing of  various  post  office  facilities."  Action 
on  the  other  counts  In  the  indictment  against 
Doherty  Is  still  pending. 

In  dealing  with  Plraccl's  record,  the  GSA. 
In  its  letter  to  BroyhUl,  dismissed  the  1954 
conviction  as  being  far  enough  back  that  "it 
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cannot  ordinarily  be  used  to  support  a  cur- 
rent debarment." 

The  GSA  also  noted  the  federal  Judge  did 
not  imtxDse  the  maximum  prison  term  and 
fine  on  the  1969  conviction  and  that  "the 
glx  months'  sentence  presumably  recognized 
the  fact  that  Plraccl  had  cooperated  with  the 
government." 

But,  the  GSA  overlooked  the  comments  of 
United  States  District  Judge  Alexander  Har- 
vey II,  who  said  as  he  sentenced  Plraccl: 

"You  lied  to  the  FBI.  the  United  States 
attorney  and  the  federal  grand  jury.  A  man 
wbo  has  a  prior  criminal  Involvement  and 
who  has  lied  .  .  .  can  hardly  expect  leniency 
from  the  court." 

The  GSA  also  told  Broyhlll,  "Finally,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  it  has  not  been  legally 
established  whether  Mr.  Plraccl  or  the  firm 
made  any  Illegal  payments  to  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Post  Office  Department." 

Apparently  QBA  did  not  ask  the  prosecu- 
tor who  could  have  told  them  Plraccl  ad- 
mitted making  payments  of  at  least  $3,000 
to  Doherty  and  a  total  payoff  of  $20,000  was 
discussed. 

A  final  argument  on  behalf  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  Plraccl  Construction  Company  was 
that  Plraccl  had  "resigned  both  as  president 
and  a  member  of  the  firm's  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  fact  that  he  Is  divorced  from  all 
control  over  the  firm;  and  the  fact  that  the 
nnn  Itself  has  satisfactorily  performed  sev- 
eral construction  contracts  for  GSA." 

The  GSA  and  other  government  agencies 
aren't  often  so  tolerant  of  fraud,  or  so  un- 
derstanding of  the  lines  between  control  of 
a  firm  and  the  actual  ownership  of  the  firm. 
Apparently.  Plraccl  Is  receiving  some  un- 
usual understanding  at  a  high  level  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Plraccl's  penalty  for  his  problems  with  the 
previous  convictions  will  be  that  he  won't 
be  permitted  to  pick  up  the  profits  on  this 
Hlrshhorn  project  until  at  least  six  months 
after  it  Is  completed. 

(Distributed  by  The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  1971). 


REDUCED  SPENDING  AND  IN- 
CREASED EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  heartened  by  the  latest  armual  re- 
port from  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird.  It  provides  concrete  assurance 
that  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  is  mak- 
ing a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  spend- 
ing, increase  eCaciency,  and  to  provide 
for  this  Nation  an  effective  defense  pos- 
ture for  the  decade  ahead. 

Secretary  Laird  wrote  in  his  annual 
Defense  Report  to  the  Congress: 

One  key  facet  of  our  concept  of  manage- 
ment Is  emphasis  on  Individual  responsibility 
and  action. 

His  emphasis  on  people  and  improved 
management  in  the  Defense  establish- 
ment underwrites  the  overall  strategy  of 
realistic  deterrence  and  its  goal  of  lasting 
peace.  Clearly,  without  improved  man- 
agement and  soimd  policies  and  proce- 
dures, the  strategy  itself  would  be  in 
Jeopardy. 

I  am  impressed  that  his  is  a  method  of 
management  which  depends  for  Its  suc- 
cess on  the  initiative,  Judgment,  and 
dedication  of  people  rather  than  the  rig- 
idity of  computers  or  the  "all-knowing" 
voice  of  authority  at  the  top. 


To  me.  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
Secretary  Laird's  efforts  to  reduce  spend- 
ing and  Increase  efBciency  is  the  plan  he 
has  submitted  to  the  President  for  a  re- 
organization and  revitalization  of  our 
world-wide  military  command  structure. 
This  command  structure  has  not  been 
changed  since  1963. 

Additionally,  the  recommendations  are 
in  direct  support  of  the  President's  an- 
nounced defense  and  foreign  policies. 

Along  with  the  many  other  improve- 
ments in  defense  management  which  are 
occurring,  a  reorganization  of  our  world- 
wide mihtary  command  structure  after 
so  many  years  Indicates  that  there  Is  a 
conscious  effort  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  create  an  organizational 
structure  which  is  responsive. 

This  report  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  I  have  seen  in  many  years  that  our 
national  priorities  are  well  understood 
and  enthusiastically  supported  in  the 
Pentagon. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  changes 
now  taking  place  in  the  Pentagon  have 
not  been  accompanied  by  complaints 
heard  so  often  in  the  past  that  the  mili- 
tary brass  is  resisting  change  or  that 
they  are  being  throttled  by  iminformed 
civilians. 

My  impression,  and  this  report  bears  it 
out,  is  that  management  in  our  defense 
establishment  today  is  effective,  eflScient, 
and  dedicated. 

We  have  here  a  documment  which  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  outstanding  leadership 
being  provided  by  Secretary  Laird  and 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard.  I  want  to  re- 
cord my  appreciation  and  support  of 
their  efforts. 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Rallroeul 
Psissenger  Corporation  for  a  basic  p€is- 
senger  system  have  been  roundly  and 
justifiably  criticized  In  this  body.  The 
Congress  has  been  outraged  by  the  token 
consideration  given  some  States  and  the 
total  exclusion  of  others,  including 
Wyoming.  The  recommendations  an- 
noimced  on  March  22  hardly  qualify  as  a 
national  system  of  passenger  service. 

On  March  9,  In  anticipation  of  this  ex- 
clusion, I  introduced  H.R.  5715,  a  com- 
panion bill  to  the  bill  offered  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Frank  Church.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  to  Insure  passenger  service  to 
at  least  one  major  population  center  In 
eadi  of  the  48  contiguous  States. 

I  am  today  introducing  another  bill  as 
a  potential  remedy  for  those  areas  so  un- 
justly excluded  by  the  RailpEix  Corpora- 
tion. This  bill  would  further  Eunend  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to  Insure  that 
any  train  discontinuances  proposed  as  a 
result  of  the  Railpex  decision  would  have 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  This  act  guarantees  a 
fair,  Impartial,  and  reasonable  examina- 
tion of  the  issue.  Including  public  hear- 
ings, before  sin  area  would  be  stripped  of 
passenger  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  Wyoming 
would  not  have  to  resort  to  this  last 


remedy.  I  believe  that  a  reconsideration 
of  the  Railpax  recommendations  would 
alter  the  proposed  system  and  save 
Wyoming  from  pleading  in  this  last  court 
of  appeal. 

The  basis  for  asking  a  review  of  the 
recommendations  is  the  Intent  of  the  en- 
abling leglslatlcHi,  the  establishment  of  a 
truly  national  system  providing  the  best 
possible  rail  passenger  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  examining  those  rec- 
ommendations, I  find  that  they  fall  short 
of  this  goal.  To  examine  the  case  of 
Wyoming,  I  would  like  to  quote  for  my 
colleagues  a  pertinent  passage  in  the  of- 
ficial statement  issued  March  22  by  the 
Incorporators  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation : 

Of  the  two  route  alternatives  between  Den- 
ver and  Wells,  the  Grand  Junction-Salt  Lake 
City  route  was  chosen  principally  because  of 
population,  and  market  potential.  Although 
the  Cheyenne  route  Is  two-three  hours  faster, 
the  market  potential  of  the  Grand  Junction 
segment  Is  seen  as  much  greater  than  the 
Cheyenne  segment  because  of  outstanding 
scenery  and  world-famotis  ski  resorts. 

I  call  to  your  attention  this  admission 
by  the  incorporators  that  the  route 
through  Cheyenne  and  Ogden  is  the 
shortest.  That  has  been  a  prime  conten- 
tion of  the  Wyoming  representatives  and 
its  importance  cannot  be  overstated.  If 
the  goal  of  this  system  is  to  provide  the 
best  service,  the  route  which  provides  the 
most  direct  access  to  the  west  coast 
should  have  been  designated. 

I  would  also  question  the  assertion,  or 
so  it  appears,  that  Wyoming  is  lacking  in 
outstanding  scenery  and  world-famous 
ski  resorts.  The  ski  complex  at  Jackson 
Hole,  Wyo.,  is  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
and  the  ski  and  recreation  potential  In 
southern  Wyoming  is  most  deserving  of 
attention.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
diversion  from  the  major  point.  Railpax 
is  not  supposed  to  be  concerned  with 
long-range  recreation  potential,  but  with 
providing  satisfactory  service. 

I  contend  that  the  Colorado  route  is 
not  capable  of  development  to  this  end. 
In  this  direction,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  Aspen,  Colo.,  Mr. 
William  "Shady"  Lane,  a  former  mem- 
ber, in  1950  to  1954  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  ski  team. 

Mr.  Lane  makes  several  telling  points 
in  connection  with  the  decision  which  has 
supposedly  been  m.ade  to  benefit  his  city. 
I  quote  now  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
the  Denver  Post  of  Denver.  Colo.: 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  decision  to  cross 
Colorado  with  the  Railpax  system  U  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  present  worn  out 
passenger  train  equipment.  Japan  has  devel- 
oped a  train  that  runs  at  speeds  approach- 
ing 200  mUes  an  hour.  I  assume  that  the 
great  American  know-how,  wlU,  in  time,  be 
able  to  compete  with  that  speed,  and  worn 
out  equipment  will  be  replaced. 

So,  Is  Congress  creating  an  alternative  to 
the  smog  producing,  crowded  superbighwayB, 
and  Impossible  to  get  to  airports,  or  pre- 
serving a  "toonervllle  trolley?"  I  would  hope 
It  Is  a  step  to  abate  pollution,  destruction  of 
environment,  and  so  forth,  something  that  In 
the  future  will  keep  the  co\intry  strong  eco- 
nomically and  especlaUy  tr&nspK>rtatlon-wls«. 

If  we  develop  modem  passenger  trains,  will 
they  be  able  to  cross  Colorado  at  such  speedsT 
No,  they  will  proceed  at  about  30  miles  an 
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hour  from  Denver  to  Grand  Junction,  which 
looking  at  It  from  the  national  point  of  view 
Is  ridiculous.  Can  they  be  speeded  up  be- 
tween those  two  points?  Well,  If  you  spend  a 
huge  heap  of  money  you  probably  could  some, 
but  not  much. 

After  commenting  on  the  destruction 
of  the  beauty  of  Olenwood  Canyon  such 
an  improvement  of  trackage  would  re- 
quire, Mr.  Lane  asks: 

So,  Is  this  decision  an  S.S.T.  type  thing? 
Spend  money  on  passenger  trains  across  Colo- 
rado and  then  tomorrow  make  up,  realize  the 
effect,  and  sp>end  more  money  moving  it  to 
Wyoming?  Before  there  was  a  Colorado  or 
Wyoming,  the  impartial  old  timers  picked 
out  the  best  route  to  cross  the  country  with 
a  railroad. 

I  believe  this  letter  substantiates  argu- 
ments already  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
Wyoming  route.  As  previoiisly  reported 
to  this  House,  Wyoming  enjoys  superior 
trackage  and  equipment  at  this  time. 
The  Railpax  route  would  be  going 
through  terrain  from  10,000  to  12,000 
feet,  making  the  handling  of  Wgh-speed 
trains  an  expensive,  if  not  impossible 
proposition. 

If  the  Corporation  is  claiming  to  be 
looking  to  the  future,  how  can  it  des- 
ignate a  route  which  has  been  histor- 
ically considered  inferior  to  the  Wyo- 
ming segment.  Wyoming  offers  the  kind 
of  terrain  most  qualified  for  development 
of  high -speed  railroad  service. 

To  review  the  arguments,  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  Railpax  Incor- 
porators explicitly  state  that  the  Wyo- 
ming route,  under  existing  conditions,  is 
the  fastest.  I  would  also  note  that  Wyo- 
ming presently  enjoys  superior  trackage 
and  equipment.  It  would  require  the  least 
expenditure  of  funds  to  maintain  that 
standard  of  excellence. 

Second,  I  would  dismiss  the  argu- 
ments about  scenery  and  ski  areas  as 
being  side  issues.  Even  If  they  are  taken 
into  serious  consideration,  they  would 
not  justify  the  exclusion  of  Wyoming, 
since  my  State  is  not  deficient  in  either 
scenery  or  recreation  areas. 

If  the  criterion  Is  to  be  future  develop- 
ment, I  would  restate  that  Wyoming  is 
the  logical  area  to  develop  a  high-speed 
railroad  service.  On  the  broad  plains  of 
southern  Wyoming  a  high-speed  system 
could  be  easily  inaugurated.  In  contrast, 
the  tortuous,  twisting  high  country  of 
Colorado  could  present  the  most  costly 
obstacles.  It  Is  folly  to  envision  the  Den- 
ver-Grand Jimction-Salt  Lake  route  as 
ever  providing  200-mile-an-hour  passen- 
ger service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  arguments 
justify  the  request  that  RaUpax  recon- 
sider the  recommended  route.  I  have 
WTitten  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation, Mr.  Ed  Boland,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Mr.  Harley 
Staggers,  asking  for  open  hearings  on 
the  Railpax  decision. 

I  believe  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee might  well  ask  Railpax  to  explain  this 
illogical  routing  out  of  Denver.  Congress 
approved  $40  million  in  cash  and  $100  in 
Government-guaranteed  loans  for  Rail- 
pax, and  if  this  designated  route  is  any 
indication  of  how  responsive  Railpax  la 


to  the  sentiment  of  Congress,  that  finan- 
cial support  ought  to  be  questioned.  I 
believe  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Commission  also  deserves  an  ex- 
planation of  the  so-called  national  sys- 
tem this  Corporation  has  produced. 

I  conclude  by  calling  on  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  the  request  for  open  hearings 
on  the  Railpax  decision.  A  great  mistake 
has  already  been  made,  and  to  permit 
this  error  to  become  a  reality  would  only 
increase  the  eventual  costs  of  correction. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Nation's  railroads  have  more  than  once 
come  to  Congress  for  financial  assistance. 
Even  now,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  sub- 
sidies to  prop  up  a  declining  indusrty. 

Congress  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
lessen  the  possibility  of  future  hand-outs 
or  to  Increase  it.  If  Congress  permits 
Railpax  to  go  through  Colorado,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  Congress  is  asked  for 
massive  funds  to  improve  and  expand 
the  facilities.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress insists  that  the  most  logical  and 
eflBcient  and  promising  route — through 
Wyoming — be  designated,  then  the  even- 
tual costs  of  providing  high-speed  rail 
service  to  the  West  will  be  far,  far  lower. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  maintain  its 
direction  of  the  legislation  it  approves 
and  the  proper  use  of  the  fimds  it  ap- 
proves, the  Railpax  Corporation  ought  to 
be  called  to  appear  before  open  hearings, 
and  the  recommendations  offered  on 
March  22  ought  to  be  drastically  revised. 


NATIONAL  SUMMER  YOUTH 
SPORTS  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  fortu- 
nately decided  to  release  the  funds  which 
they  had  been  holding  In  reserve  for  the 
national  summer  youth  sports  pro- 
gram. This  program,  which  has  been 
funded  at  a  $3  million  level,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  least  expen- 
sive summer  youth  activities  of  the  last 
2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  stmamer,  four  col- 
leges and  universities  in  my  city  of  Chi- 
cago, participated  In  this  worthwhile 
program  which  is  directed  by  the  NCAA 
in  conjunction  with  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 
This  project  will  hopefully  once  again 
permit  hundreds  of  Chicago's  disadvan- 
taged youth  to  participate  in  scheduled 
athletic  activities  which  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  physical  education  staffs 
of  the  various  colleges  and  tmlversities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  will  sig- 
nal the  beginning  of  a  trend.  For,  there 
are  other  extremely  worthwhile  youth 
programs  that  the  administration  un- 
fortunately does  not  plan  to  repeat  this 
simimer.  I  refer  to  the  recreation  sup- 
port and  the  siunmer  transportation 
programs.  It  has  also  been  reported  that 
the  administration  plans  severe  cutbacks 
in  the  successful  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program. 


Last  week,  on  the  House  floor,  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  sending  a  letter 
to  the  President,  lirging  him  to  continue 
these  necessary  programs  and  to  restore 
these  vital  funds.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
appears  on  page  7874  of  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record  of  March  24,  1971.  I  am 
today,  placing  in  the  Record,  the  dollar 
amounts  that  the  Nation's  100  largest 
cities  received  last  summer  for  the  rec- 
reation support  and  transportation  pro- 
grams. I  emphasize  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  plan  to  repeat  these  pro- 
grams this  summer.  If  you  would  like  to 
Join  me  in  signing  this  letter  to  the 
President,  please  contact  my  office  by 
Thursday  afternoon. 

The  tabulation  follows: 

1970  SUMMER  PROGRAM  ALLOCATIONS 


Recreation    Transportation 


New  York  City. $1  836  ^% 

Chicago.. 564,000 

Lo»  Anjeles... Sfj  uOU 

Philadelphia 523  COO 

Detroit 360,  OCO 

Houston 324,000 

Baltimore 276.  OOC 

Washington,  D.C 228,000 

Dallas.      204,000 

Cleveland. 132,000 

Boston 168.000 

Milwaukee. 108,000 

San  Francisco 180,  IJOO 

San  Antonio. 324,  OGO 

SanOiego 144,000 

St.  Louis 240,000 

New  Orleans tb2,0M 

Kansas  City,  Mo 108.000 

Seattle 84,000 

Memphis 264.  000 

ColumtHis 132.000 

Pittsburgh 108,  000 

Phoenix 144,000 

Atlanta 132,000 

I ndianapolis 108.  000 

Cincinnati 120.  000 

Jacksonville 84. 000 

Denver 120.000 

Buffalo 96,  OOQ 

Minneapolis 60,  OCO 

San  Jose 60.000 

Newark 72,000 

Toledo 84,000 

Louisville. 96,000 

Oklahoma  City 1C8,  POO 

Long  Beach 72,000 

Portland 84.000 

Omaha 48,000 

Oakland 84,000 

Fort  Worth 108,000 

Honolulu 60,  000 

Tulsa. 72,000 

Birmingham 120,000 

Miami 120,000 

El  Paso 144,000 

Norfolk 132.000 

SU  Paul 36,000 

Rochester 47,000 

Tampa. 132,000 

Wichita 60.000 

Akron 48.000 

Nashville 72.000 

Jersey  City 48.  000 

Sacramento 48.000 

Charlotte 60.  nnn 

Dayton 48.000 

Tucson 84.000 

Austin 84,000 

Albuquerque 72,000 

Richmond 72.000 

Mobile.. 84,000 

Syracuse  36.000 

Des  Moines 36,  000 

St.  Petersburg 72,000 

Yonkers 24.000 

Grand  Rapids 36.000 

Flint 36.000 

Corpus  Christ! 84  OOO 

Salt  Lake  City 36  OOO 

Providence 48  000 

Fort  Wayne 24.0<Xl 

Wo'cester 36,000 

Gary 36,000 

Raton  Rouge 60,000 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 24.000 

Madison. 24,000 

Jackson 60,  000 

FresrHJ 60.000 

Lubbock 48  000 

Spokane 48  000 

Shreveport 72. 000 


J96,960 
42,  240 
43, 120 
24,360 
26,560 
25,060 
11,100 
12,960 
17,840 
19.310 

10.  720 
17,280 
11,920 

11.  570 
14.360 
11,360 
14,790 
11.970 
12, 760 
11,860 

8.640 
12,650 
11.740 
12.080 
8,480 
7,920 
6.300 
8.320 
7,500 
10.500 
7.500 


,500 
7,990 
7,500 
8,580 
7.500 
8,580 
7,500 
7,500 
8,130 
7,500 
7,500 
7,790 
7,500 
7,500 
7.500 
7,500 
7.500 
7.500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
7.500 
7,500 
7,000 
7.500 
7,500 
7,000 
7,000 
7.000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
6,300 
6,300 
6,300 
S.400 
6.300 
6,300 
5,410 
3,750 
5,400 
5,400 
5,400 
5,400 
6,300 
5,400 
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Hartford 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Lincoln  

Amarillo 

Bontjomery 

Youngstown 

Bndgoport 

Rocklord 

Evansville 

Ticoma 

Palerion 

New  Haven 

Greensboro 

Savannah 

Erie 

South  Bend 

Topeka 

Chattanooga 

Albany,  N.Y 


J24.000 

$5. 400 

24,000 

5,400 

24,000 

5,400 

36,000 

5.400 

60  000 

4,200 

36.000 

5,400 

24,000 

5,400 

24.000 

4,200 

36,000 

4,200 

48,000 

5,400 

24,  000 

4.200 

24,000 

5.400 

48,000 

4.200 

48,000 

4.200 

36,000 

4.200 

24. 000 

4,200 

24,000 

4,200 

48, 000 

4,200 

24,000 

4,200 

DIRECTION  OF  NATIONAL  PRIORI- 
■HES— SPEECH  BY  MAYOR  DALEY 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
in  attendance  when  Chicago's  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  delivered  a  truly  mov- 
ing address  before  the  professional  men's 
organization  of  We  Care.  We  Care  is  a 
group  of  concerned  Chicagoans — Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  and  Independents, 
who  have  come  together  because  they  feel 
that  the  mayoral  election  is  of  critical 
Importance  to  Chicago's  future.  The 
theme  of  the  mayor's  address  was  the 
"Direction  of  our  National  Priorities,"  in 
light  of  the  challenge  of  the  seventies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  the  mayor 
speak  on  many  occasions,  but  never  was 
he  more  eloquent  than  he  was  on  Friday. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  might  be  in- 
terested in  reading  a  copy  of  the  text 
of  his  address,  which  follows: 
Wk  Cabx 

We  cannot  talk  about  the  programs  for 
tomorrow  without  relating  them  to  the  pro- 
grams of  today.  Any  realistic  dlsciLselon  of 
things  to  come  In  the  seventlee  only  Is  ger- 
mane agaUiBt  the  background  of  the  events 

the  trends — of  the  sixties. 

If  we  were  to  label  the  slxUes  w«  could 
call  It  the  decade  of  rising  aspirations.  And 
these  aspirations  for  a  better  life  are  not 
only  being  expressed  by  those  who  are  in 
the  lower  economic  group — but  also  by 
students — and  by  millions  of  others. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
•eventles  we  must  understand  these  rising 
asplratlona,  for  from  them  stem  our  prtorl- 
tles. 

I  would  hesitate  to  place  them  In  any  par- 
ticular order — other  than  to  call  them  all 
priorities. 

There  must  b©  an  end  to  the  Viet  Nam 
war— to  all  wars.  Thla  must  be  so— not  only 
for  the  universal  and  fundamental  desire  to 
end  killing  and  destruction— but  also  be- 
cause the  80  bUUon  dollars  we  spend  for  de- 
fens©  is,  in  Its  tru«  economic  sense,  a  waste 
of  resources,  a  mJs-allocatlon  of  our  wealth, 
and  the  prime  cause  for  Inflation. 

We  must  eliminate  poverty.  There  can  be 
no  reason— no  JuBtlflcatlon— for  want  in  the 
nildst  of  plenty.  We  all  know  that  and  the 
nwst  significant  step  we  can  take  is  to  re- 
structure our  welfare  system. 

We  must  end  racism — somehow — some- 
way—we  must  erase  the  intolerable  discrim- 
ination which  deniee  opporttmlty  and  dig- 
nity because  of  a  man's  color  or  national 
origin. 

We  must  rebuild  our  cities — our  urban 
OBnters.  The  essential  truth  is  that  the  dty 


remains  em  the  main  eoonotnic  bulwark  of 
the  metiopolltan  area  and  the  focal  point  of 
Ita  social,  cultural,  and  recreational 
actlvitleB. 

The  uj-ban  cent*!*  are  where  most  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation  live — and  when  we 
speak  of  renewal  of  the  clUes — we  speak  not 
only  of  eliminating  alimis,  buUdlng  hous- 
ing— but  also  improving  education — trans- 
portation— and  controlling  the  environment. 
But  these  are  not  only  local  prlorltlee — 
they  are  national  priorities  and  they  must 
oommand  the  support  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment and  Its  reeovirces.  Cutting  the  mlU- 
tary  budget — preventing  inflation — helping 
to  finance  education — coping  with  the  in- 
crease in  population — using  the  PHA  foe 
building  housing  in  the  dtles — and  prevent- 
ing the  poUutlon  of  our  environment.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment miist  do  11  we  are  to  meet  th*  chal- 
lenges of  the  sevenUes. 

One  can  say  that  these  have  always  been 
the  goals  of  American  society,  but  the  past 
decade  has  brought  In  new  dimensions — the 
Influence  of  a  yoiinger,  better  educated  gen- 
eration which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  major- 
ity— and  the  effect  of  instantaneous  world- 
wide communication. 

The  progress  and  breakthroughs  which 
have  occurred  in  the  fields  of  science,  tech- 
nology and  communications  in  the  pest 
twenty-five  years  have  been  more  rapid  and 
far  reaching  than  the  changes  which  took 
place  In  the  last  hundred  years.  It  has  al- 
ways been  assumed  that  as  science  and  tech- 
nology improved  omx  material  and  physical 
world.  It  would  make  an  equal  contribution 
to  the  betterment  of  our  social  world.  But 
there  has  been  a  critical  imbalance  between 
the  physical  and  social  changes. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  contribu- 
tions that  have  been  made  for  our  material 
cx)mfort  by  the  use  of  newly  developed  sci- 
entific processes  and  chemicals.  However, 
the  same  processes  and  chemicals  emit  by- 
products which  pollute  the  air  and  the  water, 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  But  total  destruction  threatens  the 
life  of  every  human  being. 

The  use  of  insecticides  has  directly  In- 
creased the  food  supply — ^but  it  is  threaten- 
ing an  Imbalance  in  nature  which  menaces 
our  health  and  pollutes  our  water. 

The  mass  production  of  automotiiles — ^the 
two  and  three  car  family — is  steadily  killing 
more  people,  strangling  our  cities,  and  con- 
taminating the  air. 

The  advance  in  medical  science  has  created 
a  population  explosion.  People  live  much 
longer — but  society  is  unable  to  meet  its 
commitment  to  the  rapidly  growing  num- 
bers of  the  aged. 

Csrbernetlcs — the  mating  of  automation 
and  the  computer — is  threatening  to  de- 
personalize our  society. 

Making  a  choice  between  the  benefits  and 
hazards  of  scientific  achievement  or  break- 
through is  a  value  Judgment — a  Judgment 
based  on  the  Ideas  of  social  good,  on  morality, 
on  religion,  not  on  science — not  on  the  mar- 
ket place. 

This  is  the  new  dimension.  The  challenge 
of  the  seventies  is  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life — not  the  quantity — not  only  more — 
but  better. 

I  believe  that  most  people  accept  this  con- 
cept of  social  values.  If  there  Is  a  genera- 
tion gap  It  is  because  we  have  different 
frames  of  reference.  To  one  generation  the 
development  of  the  computer  is  a  marvelous 
Invention — the  landing  of  the  man  on  the 
moon  is  a  miraculous  achievement.  To  an- 
other generation  these  are  Just  outstanding 
developments  of  science  and  technology. 
They  question  why  a  nation  which  can  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  cannot  clear  a  slum,  end 
a  war,  erase  discrimination,  and  do  it  right 
now. 

What  is  difficult  for  them  to  comprehend 
is  that  the  progress  made  under  laboratory 


conditions  and  with  vast  resources  l«  on« 
thing,  and  progress  in  the  social  area  where 
people  are  Involved — where  conditions  are 
not  controUed — and  where  tremendous  re- 
sources are  not  available  is  very  mvich  a 
different  matter. 

The  city  can  bring  water  from  the  lake 
to  fiow  from  your  tap  because  It  can  control 
all  the  factors  of  construction,  dlstriVjution 
and  costs — but  the  city  cannot  as  easily  re- 
move a  slum  because  people  are  not  ma- 
terials— and  neighborhoods  are  not  scientific 
laboratories. 

You  could  eliminate  traffic  congestion  by 
removing  all  cars  from  the  streets  and  force 
people  to  use  public  transportation. 

This  is  a  simple  solution — but  until  we 
know  better  how  to  change  attitudes,  habits, 
customs  and  ideas  of  convenience — you  and 
I  know  that  there  is  very  little  likelihood 
that  this  will  happen  tomorrow. 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  reflect  on  the 
words  of  St.  Thomas  More  when  he  was  dis- 
cussing the  Inadequacies  and  Injustices  of 
the  day  and  how  they  might  be  remedied. 

"Suj^ose  wrong  opinions  cannot  be 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  you  c&nnot 
cure  as  you  would  wish,  vices  of  long  stand- 
ing, yet  you  must  not  on  that  account 
abandon  ship  of  state  and  desert  It  in  a 
storm,  because  you  cannot  control  the  winds. 
But  neither  must  you  Impress  upon  them 
new  and  strange  language,  which  you  know 
wUl  carry  no  weight  with  those  of  opposite 
conviction,  but  rather  you  must  endeavor 
and  strive  to  the  best  of  your  power  to  handle 
all  well,  and  what  you  cannot  turn  to  good 
you  must  make  as  little  bad  as  you  C4ui.  For 
It  is  Impossible  that  all  should  be  well,  un- 
less all  men  are  good,  which  I  do  not  expect 
for  a  great  many  years  to  come." 

In  the  words  of  St.  Thomas  I  pledge  that 
I  will  strive  to  the  best  of  my  power  to  handle 
all  well. 


ADDRESS  OP  MICHAEL  CAFFERTY 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pohit  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
March  22,  1971,  Michael  Cafferty,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
mental and  Urban  Assistance,  D^iart- 
ment  of  Transportation,  delivered  a 
speech  before  the  Airport  Operators' 
Council  International  Environmental 
Planning  Conference,  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Cafferty's  speech,  "Aviation  as  a 
Factor  in  Regional  Development,"  dis- 
cusses the  important  problems  of  relat- 
ing airport  planning  activities  to  the 
total  transportation  problem  and  overall 
urban  planning. 

I  believe  Mr.  Cafferty's  remarks  are 
most  pertinent  to  the  problems  facing 
every  metropolitan  center  in  the  Na- 
tion and  deserve  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  am  including  a  tran- 
script of  Mr.  Cafferty's  speech  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record. 

Aviation  as  a  Pactob  in  Regional 
Development 

As  transportation  planners,  our  Job  has 
become  far  more  complex  than  It  once  was. 
For  there  Is  a  profound  new  awareness  in 
this  ooimtry  that  individual  technical  deci- 
sions about  transportation,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter about  housing,  energy,  water  and  sewers, 
commercial  and  Industrial  location  and  rec- 
reation, can  no  longer  be  made  as  if  they 
had  no  relatlonsliip  to  each  other  or  to  their 
surroundings.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
are  becoming  an  Increasingly  urbanized  so- 
ciety with  most  of  our  population  concen- 
trated in  a  few  major  metropolitan  areas. 
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And  It  la  clear  that  the  torm  and  quality 
of  life  In  these  metropolitan  areas  will  be 
dramatically  shaped  by  the  decisions  that 
are  made  now  and  in  the  Immediate  futvire 
by  government  offlclala,  by  local  authorities 
and  by  private  developers  with  the  assist- 
ance and  guidance  of  town  planners,  archi- 
tects,  engineers   and   social    scientists. 

Increasingly.  Federal  policies  have  re- 
flected this  awareness.  I  shaU  be  reviewing 
the  Implications  of  these  policies  with  you. 

Additionally,  our  Office  of  Environment 
and  Urban  Systems  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is,  as  you  know,  the  focal 
point  for  Departmental  thinking  about 
transportation  as  It  affects  the  urban  and 
natural  environment.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  our  recently  completed  study 
of  urban  transportation  planning,  and  the 
institutional  recooamendatlons  which  that 
study  makes.  Finally,  I  know  you  will  be 
interested  to  hear  about  our  contract  with 
CUI  Systems  to  develop  a  handbook  on 
environmental  factors  which  should  be  con- 
sidered In  airport  site  selection. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  you  are  con- 
cerned over  whether  new  Federal  require- 
ments will  hanxper  your  ability  to  do  your 
Jdb.  Let  me  begin  with  some  reflections 
about  the  situation  we  all  flnd  ovirselves  In — 
airport  operators  and  general  citizens  alike. 
The  Issue  apjjears  to  be  whether  we  conUnue 
the  traditional  concept  of  operating  airports 
as  efficiently  as  possible  as  compeired  to  con- 
sidering how  we  can  plan  new  airport  facil- 
ities to  fulfill  regional  development  goals — 
by  planning  through  regional  planning 
agencies. 

We  are  moving  Into  an  era  In  which  prac- 
tical concerns  no  longer  rule  out  Idealism 
and.  by  the  same  token.  Idealism  no  longer 
rules  out  practicality.  If  It  Ifl  true  that  we 
are  only  Just  now  beginning  to  be  able  to 
combine  Idealism  and  practicality,  it  Is  hap- 
pening at  a  fortunate  time.  The  rate  of 
change — of  both  technology  and  Institu- 
tions— that  this  country  Is  now  experienc- 
ing Is  almost  beyond  our  comprehension;  a 
new  Invention  or  discovery  Is  overtaken  by 
Its  successor  almost  before  It  Is  put  In  place. 

This  incredible  rate  of  change  puts  a  new 
burden  on  us  to  think  seriously  about  the 
future — to  set  policies  which  give  serious 
attention  to  the  consequences  of  programs. 
The  rate  and  pervasiveness  of  change  should 
make  us  careful  not  to  set  policies  which  lock 
us  Into  undesirable  consequences.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  makes  for  positive  thinking.  This  legisla- 
tion means  that  we  regard  ourselves  as  trust- 
ees of  the  future  and  It  cautions  us  to  think 
about  what  kind  of  a  world  we  want  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  future  generations. 

The  rate  and  magnitude  and  perveislveness 
of  both  social  change  and  technological 
change  have  given  us  a  world  In  which  ev- 
erything affects  everything  else,  and  fast! 
"in  the  past  we  have  not  dealt  well  with 
this  fact.  We  have,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  efficiency,  fragmented  the  big 
picture.  But  efficiency  cannot  or  should  not 
be  a  goal  in  and  of  Itself.  A  policy  which 
seems  perfectly  rational  In  a  limited  context 
may  be  wildly  irrational  in  the  context  of 
other  programs. 

We  are  leaving  the  time  in  which  separate 
fragmentary  programs  have  been  their  own 
justification  emd  are  entering  a  period  of  rec- 
ognizing the  interrelationship  of  programs. 

This  has  been  a  long  time  coming.  The 
very  creation  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation recognized  that  transportation  pro- 
grams should  be  considered  together — that 
autonomous  agencies  for  aviation  and  for 
highways  and  for  rails  ought  to  be  subject  to 
some  overview.  To  an  extent  this  has  oc- 
curred. On  the  other  hand,  mere  Federal 
recognition  that  transportation  affects  land 
uae,  or  that  highways  and  air  pollution  are 
related  does  not  do  much  good. 


Institutions  at  all  levels — Federal,  State, 
regional  and  local — must  be  encouraged  and 
equipped  to  plan  and  Implement  all  the  vari- 
ous factors  which  affect  urban  development. 
This  sounds  very  pie-ln-the-sky,  but  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  am  dealing  in  the  real  world. 
Prealdent  Nixon  as  you  know,  has  pro- 
posed major  reforms  of  Federal  Government 
and  Federal  spending.  The  President  pro- 
poses to  reshape  the  Federal  Government  In 
terms  of  broad  development  goals,  and  to 
give  urban  areas  funds  for  their  develop- 
ment, without  specifying  the  kind  of  de- 
velopment he  wants  to  see.  These  ideas  show 
a  new  way  of  thinking  In  Washington.  In- 
stead of  thinking  about  separate  programs 
for  highways,  model  cities,  solid  waste,  and 
so  forth,  urban  areas  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  think  about  urban  development  goals 
in  a  context  which  transcends  narrow  pro- 
gram orientation. 

The  President's  proposed  reforms  repre- 
sent a  new  conceptual  slant — ^they  offer  a 
new  opportunity  to  think  about  the  whole. 
Instead  of  only  about  the  parts.  Fragmented 
Federal  {H-ograms,  all  directed  by  separate 
agencies  have  encouraged  the  development  of 
fragmented  thinking  at  State  and  local  lev- 
els where  the  progp-ams  operate. 

Our  Office,  that  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Environment  and  Urban  Systems,  recent- 
ly completed  a  study  of  urban  transporta- 
tion planning  which  revealed  a  serious  need 
for  stronger  comprehensive  urban  planning 
organizations.  I  am  sure  that  if  such  orga- 
nizations existed  today,  some  of  your  fears 
regarding  new  Federal  requirements  would 
be  allayed.  You  flnd  yourselves  In  a  vulner- 
able position,  because  even  though  you 
should  be  tied  In  with  regional  develop- 
ment goals,  the  single  metropolitan  area 
planning  orgEmizatlons  to  which  you  should 
relate,  do  not  exist.  You  do.  however,  re- 
late to  a  national  system  which  sets  goals 
and  standards.  Thus.  Federal  reqiiirements 
are  a  substitute  for  local  policies  because  the 
policy  institutions  are  not  yet  properly  de- 
veloped. 

The  world  in  which  you  people  operate 
makes  you  especially  sensitive  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  technological  solutions  to 
environmental  problems  and  social  solu- 
tions— the  technological  solutions  are  so 
much  easier  to  apply,  once  they  have  been 
developed.  I  began  by  trying  to  make  you 
optimistic  about  the  future;  how  I  flnd  my- 
self emphasizing  the  frustrations  of  the 
present. 

Secretary  Volpe,  speaking  recently  before 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  said. 

"It  must  be  our  plan  to  restore  some  sense 
of  humanism  to  our  downtovna  streets.  Not 
his  automobile,  but  man  himself  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  measure  of  all  things.  The 
city  must  be  a  gathering  place  for  people, 
not  vehicles." 

The  same  thing  can  also  be  said  of  ur- 
ban areas  as  a  whole;  they  must  be  shaped 
by  people  for  the  enjoyment  of  people.  It  is 
only  recently  that  urban  environmental  con- 
cerns have  pervaded  Federal  legislation  and 
required  attention  to  community  goals  and 
development. 

Let  me  sp>eak  now  of  the  changes  we  have 
seen  in  legislation  concerning  transportation 
over  the  past  six  years. 

In  1964,  landmark  legislation,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act,  required  that  ur- 
ban transportation  programs  be  consistent 
with  criteria  for  air  pollution  control  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  This  step.  In  1964,  was  a 
small  step  toward  rationalizing  a  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  urban  areas.  In  Its 
limited  way  this  legislation  said  that  Federal 
programs  must,  at  least,  be  consistent  with 
each  other  In  urban  areas. 

In  1966,  legislation  which  created  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  clearly  stated 
that   the  new  cabinet  department  had  en- 


vironmental responsibilities.  This  legislation 
recognized  that  Federal  programs  for  mo- 
bility on  the  ground  and  In  the  air,  need  to 
be  considered  as  a  whole.  But  this  1966  legis- 
lation did  something  else  that  was  Impor- 
tant. It  declared  that  the  new  Cabinet  de- 
partment had  responsibilities  to  social  and 
environmental  goals,  and  that  public  parks, 
recreation  areas,  wildlife  refuges  and  historic 
sites  should  not  be  taken  for  transportation 
projects  except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  then  all  possible  planning  must 
minimize  harm. 

Thus,  1964'8  legislation  merely  required 
consistency  among  Federal  programs.  And, 
In  1966  legislation  swept  together  all  Federal 
transportation  programs  and — by  restricting 
the  use  of  certain  lands  for  transportation 
projects — gave  new  significance  to  commu- 
nity and  environmental  values  in  transpor- 
tation planning.  Also  In  1968,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  was  amended  to  require  the  de- 
velopment of  rules  and  regulations  for  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise,  echoing 
once  more  the  Increasing  concern  of  Con- 
gress for  progress  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental Impact. 

In  the  light  of  today's  concern,  these  re- 
quirements seem  relatively  narrow.  Conven- 
tional wisdom  tells  us  now  that  the  policies 
of  Federal  agencies  should  be  consistent  with 
each  other  in  air  pollution  control,  and  that 
parkland  should  not  be  taken  for  transpor- 
tation projects.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
aircraft  should  be  as  quiet  as  technology  can 
make  them  without  jeopardizing  safety. 

In  1968,  Congress  moved  to  an  even  broad- 
er social  understanding  of  how  transporta- 
tion projects  should  be  planned.  The  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Act  required  local  hearings 
to  consider: 

".  .  .  the  economic  and  social  effecta  of  .  .  , 
a  location,  its  lmpeu:t  on  the  environment, 
and  .  .  .  consistency  with  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  .  .  .  the  community." 

This  new  understanding  that  communities 
can  and  should  plan  their  development  of 
course  permeates  the  Elnvironmental  Policy 
Act  of  1909.  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970.  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970,  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1970.  All  this  legisla- 
tion requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
community  development  goals  before  trans- 
portation projects  can  be  built.  That  Is  why 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  you  would  be  mov- 
ing from  a  narrow  role  to  a  broad  social  role 
In  your  planning  efforts. 

The  new  legislation  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding for  capital  Investment,  also  provides 
money  Tor  planning  transportation  projects — 
thus  Unking  Idealism  with  practicality. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  significant 
role  in  financing  transportation  planning,  as 
well  as  in  financing  specific  transportation 
projects.  States  have  available  1'^  percent  of 
their  yearly  trust  fund  allocations  and  they 
may  use  an  additional  Vi  percent  for  highway 
planning,  research  and  development.  The 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  pro- 
vides $15  million  a  year  for  airport  planning, 
and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  will 
make  significant  funds  available  for  mass 
transportation  planning.  The  Department  of 
Transportation's  role  Is  most  Important  since, 
of  all  the  Federal  money  available  for  physi- 
cal planning  by  local  areas,  over  60  percent 
comes  from  DOT. 

Airports  in  urban  areas  have  generally  been 
planned  and  operated  by  an  entity  whose 
concerns  were  limited  to  aviation  matters 
and  economic  viability.  Land  use  and  the 
integration  of  the  airport  with  other  trans- 
portation were  not  within  the  powers  of  this 
entity.  Noise  and  pollution  have  Increasingly 
become  serious  environmental  problems, 
often  due  to  lack  of  adequate  land  use  con- 
trol on  the  areas  surrounding  airports. 

We  have  found.  In  studying  urban  trans- 
portation planning,  that  with  Tew  exceptions, 
planning  for  highways,  airports,  and  transit 
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liaa  not  been  coordinated.  Part  of  the  blame 
has  lain  with  the  availability  of  funds  for 
roads,  but  not  for  much  else.  This  has  per- 
mitted State  highway  departments  to  domi- 
nate the  transportation  planning  process. 
This  funding  bias  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  mixed  bag  of  Federal  planning  assiotance 
programs  which  are  based  on  different  cri- 
teria and  are  therefore  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  We  think  that  a  properly  designated 
program  of  Federal  assistance  could  provide 
the  right  incentives  to  the  development  of 
single  area-wide  planning  agencies;  and  this, 
we  think,  Is  the  first  step  toward  good  urt>an 
development.  The  secoiul  is  to  Incorporate 
Into  this  area-wide  planning  process  the 
means  by  which  priorities  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  central  target  of  DOT  urban  trans- 
portation planning  assistance  should  be  the 
development  of  metropolitan  institutions 
which  are  capable  of  dealing  effectively  both 
with  regional  development  problems  and 
with  increasing  Federal -aid  for  transporta- 
tion and  other  metropolitan  development. 
Criteria  for  receipt  of  Federal-aid  urban 
transportation  planning  funds  may  well 
include : 

(1)  Capability  of  the  metropolitan  agency 
to  tie  physical  planning  to  transportation 
planning,  social  planning,  and  to  metropoli- 
tan and  environmental  goals  and  objectives. 
(Palling  to  provide  such  a  metropolitan  proc- 
ess, perhaps  consideration  should  be  given 
to  withholding  approval  of  all  Federal  trans- 
portation aid.) 

(2)  Capacity  of  the  metropolitan  agency  to 
reflect  the  wishes  of  each  participating  local 
Jurisdiction  in  a  uniform  and  reasonable 
way. 

(3)  Capability  of  the  staff  to  deal  with  in- 
termodal  urban  transportation  planning 
within  the  context  of  all  regional  develop- 
ment goals. 

These  metropolitan  planning  agencies 
must  be  broad-ranging  futurist  organiza- 
tions— very  different  from  the  single-mission 
bureaucracies  of  the  past  which  operated  au- 
tonomously. Because  the  plans  and  policies 
of  autonomous  agencies  if  not  considered  to- 
gether In  the  context  of  regional  development 
may  not  fit  together,  they  must  be  considered 
together. 

Thus,  regional  planning  agencies  must  be 
metropolitan  in  scale — they  must  provide  a 
place  for  local  governments  to  come  together 
to  make  regional  decisions.  They  must  be 
broad  In  terms  of  power — they  must  be  em- 
powered to  set  priorities  for  Implementation. 
They  must  be  interdisciplinary  so  that  deci- 
sions which  appear  to  meet  one  kind  of  goal 
do  not  endanger  other  development  goals. 
That  Is,  plans  for  transportation  including 
airports  must  take  into  consideration  plans 
for  water  and  sewers,  energy,  as  well  as 
schools,  housing,  recreation,  etc.  This  Is  al- 
ready required  at  the  Federal  level  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
which  requires  that  all  Federal  agencies: 

".  .  .  utilize  a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  Insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  the 
environmental  design  arts  in  planning  and  In 
decision  making  which  may  have  an  Impact 
on  man's  environment  .  .  ." 

Only  an  Interdisciplinary  approach  will 
give  us  the  ability  to  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences of  decisions,  and  balance  those  de- 
cisions in  an  Informed  manner.  Only  an  In- 
terdisciplinary approach  will  really  let  us 
design  the  future  of  our  urban  areas,  the 
places  where  most  of  us  live. 

Alvln  Toffler,  in  his  book  Future  Shock 
which  Is  so  much  in  vogue  makes  the  sug- 
gestion that  most  bureaucracies  are  designed 
to  solve  problems  that  no  longer  exist.  I  don't 
really  believe  this,  but  I  do  believe  that 
Toffler  is  on  the  right  track — that  the  past  Is 
not  the  prologue,  and  that  new  problems 
need  new  solutions.  Some  of  our  problems, 
Ironically  enough,  stem  from  exi>ert  organi- 
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zations  and  efficient  bureaucracies.  We  have 
specialized  and  specialized.  This  Is  what  I 
meant  earlier  when  I  mentioned  the  frag- 
mentation of  programs.  Now  is  the  time  to 
put  the  pieces  back  together;  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  fact  that  In  urban  develop- 
ment everything  does  affect  everything  else. 

Buckminster  Fuller  invented  a  new  word 
to  describe  this  phenomenon — ^the  word  Is 
"synergistic."  When  considering  a  problem 
we  usually  say.  "Well,  well  leave  that  one  to 
the  experts." 

The  experts  In  one  narrow  discipline  have 
been  nutking  decisions  which  have  broad 
ranging  social  implications.  We  have  often 
abandoned  crucial  policy  decisions  to  the 
technicians  because  we  didn't  know  any  other 
way  for  decision-making. 

While  we  are  a  long  way  from  developing 
the  strong  urban  development  organizations 
which  I  am  advocating,  until  we  get  them  we 
can  provide  a  service  to  some  experts  by 
showing  them  how  to  anticipate  conse- 
quences which  are  outside  their  areas  of  ex- 
pertise. This  is  what  we  will  be  doing  when 
we  have  finished  the  Handbook  for  Airport 
Planners  which  we  now  have  underway. 

There  is  a  very  good  phrase  which  de- 
scribes what  often  happens  to  people  who 
are  real  experts.  They  say  that  they  have 
"a  trained  incapacity  to  think  outside  their 
areas  of  expertise."  Without  suggesting  that 
this  is  a  disease  to  which  airport  planners 
especially  fall  prey.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
our  manual  and  how  it  will  give  you  a 
checklist  of  the  considerations  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  planning  air- 
ports. 

The  checklist  approach  Is  one  which  my 
Office  has  also  used  in  giving  guidance  to 
persons  who  must  prepare  102(2)  (C)  state- 
ments, statements  of  environmental  Impact 
as  required  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Our  checklist  Is  a  list  of  ef- 
fects— consequences — likely  to  be  environ- 
mentally slgniflcant.  It  Includes  changes  In 
noise  level,  displacement  of  persons,  disrup- 
tion of  planned  development,  destruction  or 
alteration  of  breeding  grounds,  recreation 
areas,  water  table,  and  so  forth. 

But  in  the  handbook  which  we  are  devel- 
oping for  your  use.  we  can  carry  this  a  bit 
further.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  checklist 
of  factors  we  will  have  proposed  counter- 
measures.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  that  word 
countermeasure  because  it  always  sounds  as 
If  there  is  a  battle  shaping  up.  I  prefer  to 
think  of  these  as  control  techniques. 

At  the  heart  of  our  contract  with  CLM 
Systems  are  case  studies  of  environmental 
factors  at  flve  airports.  Before  telimg  you 
about  how  these  case  studies  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  checklist.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  this  study  Is  going  forward  with 
excellent  cooperation  from  Federal  agencies, 
particularly  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  cur- 
rently funding  studies  of  metropolitan  air- 
craft noise  abatement  policy  at  four  air- 
port locations;  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  has  a  noise  abate- 
ment office,  has  contracted  for  an  inter- 
modal  study  of  transportation  noise  gen- 
eration and  abatement. 

The  environmental  considerations  which 
are  being  studied  in  our  flve  case  studies 
are:  ground  access,  water  pollution,  air  pol- 
lution, noise  pollution,  hydrology,  land 
development,  community  Impact  and,  aes- 
thetic considerations. 

The  control  techniques  for  coping  with 
these  factors  include  site  selection,  zoning, 
comprehensive  planning,  airport  master 
planning.  They  also  include  mass  trans- 
portation, silting  control,  wastewater  treat- 
ment, taxation  policies,  and  insulation  of 
buildings. 


The  airports  under  study  are  Dallas-Fort 
Worth.  John  F.  Kennedy.  Los  Angeles-Palm- 
dale  International.  Portland,  and  South 
Florida  Regional.  These  airports  were  se- 
lected for  the  constructive  conslderationa 
they  present  in  development  and  expansion 
and  for  their  broad  applicability  to  other 
metropolitan  areas.  John  P.  Kennedy  is  of 
course  located  In  an  ecologically  sensitive 
tidal  area;  Los  Angeles  International  is  in  a 
low  density  residential  area,  and  Portland  is 
located  in  an  urban  site  where  expansion 
into  a  river  and  into  recreatlonally  and  eco- 
logically Important  areas  creates  dlfllcult 
problems. 

Our  handbook  wlU  not  just  describe  factors 
and  control  techniques.  It  will  have  several 
perspectives;  one  chapter  will  relate  environ- 
mental factors  to  the  airport  master  plan, 
and  to  the  regional  or  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process.  It  will  also  describe  procedures 
for  compliance  with  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Another  Important  chapter  will 
discuss  the  airport  planning  process,  discuss- 
ing the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970,  statutory  procedures  for  fund- 
ing, and  the  institutional  participants  in  the 
process  of  airport  planning. 

In  all,  I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  a  truly 
practical  book.  It  will  assist  you  greatly  in 
going  about  your  special  business  of  plan- 
ning and  managing  airports  and  in  doing 
this  within  a  broad  context  of  planned  urban 
development  which  Is  so  obviously  the  great 
social  need  of  the  1970's. 

The  new  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  and  all  other  new  transportation  and 
environmental  legislation  require  planning 
in  the  context  of  urban  area  development. 
The  perfect  comprehensive  planning  institu- 
tions are  still  far  in  the  future,  but  funds 
for  planning  for  highways.  alrj)orts  and 
urban  mass  transit  are  here  now.  The  hand- 
book which  we  are  developing  for  your  use 
will  combine  the  practicality  of  environ- 
mental control  techniques  with  the  idealism 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
Our  handbook  should  help  you  comply  with 
new  Federal  regulations.  Consideration  of 
environmental  factors  In  airport  planning 
will  also  broaden  your  role  in  promoting 
good  urban  development. 

You  people  represent  the  expertise  of  a 
great  service  Industry.  In  the  new  social  cli- 
mate technical  expertise,  when  properly  used, 
is  a  tool  for  fulfllllng  social  needs,  human 
needs.  You  need  a  new  policy  direction  and 
that  direction  must  in  a  sense  come  from 
the  bottom — from  those  whose  lives  and 
communities  you  affect — from  those  who 
live  In  the  commumtles  where  airports  will 
be  located — from  those  who  use  airport  serv- 
ices. 

Transportation  service  industry  will  earn 
the  confidence  of  urban  communities  as 
transportation  services  are  seen  as  a  means 
for  meeting  community  development  goals. 
It  Is  up  to  you  to  earn  that  confidence.  It 
is  a  matter  of  broadening  the  idea  of  serv- 
ice— a  concept  which  is  completely  familiar 
to  you.  You  will  broaden  your  own  role  in 
community  development  and  you  will  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  community 
which  you  serve. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
COMMISSION 

fMr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will, 
by  establishing  a  National  Ekxtnomic 
Conversion  Commission,  allow  for  a  ra- 
tional and  orderly  transition  from  a 
defense-oriented  economy  to  a  peace- 
time economy. 
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The  need  for  such  conversion  has  be- 
come evident.  During  the  past  few  dec- 
ades, the  requirements  of  national  se- 
curity have  forced  the  United  States  to 
make  heavy  economic,  scientific,  and 
technical  commitments  for  defense.  As  a 
result,  the  coimtry  has  achieved  and 
maintained  a  substantial  economic  de- 
pendence '  on  military  and  space  con- 
tracts. 

As  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  deesca- 
lates,  however,  we  find  ourselves  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  reverse  this  pat- 
tern. Defense  resources  are  now  becom- 
ing available  for  other  uses.  If  properly 
converted,  this  newly  available  skilled 
manpower  and  Federal  funding  can  aid 
us  immeasurably  in  solving  our  press- 
ing social  problems. 

The  danger  lies  in  allowing  these  re- 
sources to  stagnate  rather  than  putting 
them  to  effective  use.  To  avoid  this  dan- 
ger, planning  should  begin  Immediately. 
Alternatives  for  each  resource  must  be 
spelled  out  and  evaluated  before  the  re- 
sources actually  become  available.  To 
insure  a  rational  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities,  we  must  carefully  ex- 
plore all  options  open  to  us. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  provide  for  just  such  a  careful  con- 
version study.  The  "National  Economic 
Conversion  Act,"  as  the  bill  is  titled, 
would  establish  a  Commission  in  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  to  pro- 
vide framework  through  which  orderly 
conversion  could  occur.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  serve  as  Chairman,  and 
11  other  Cabinet  officers  and  agency 
hesids  will  comprise  the  remainder  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  could 
select  six  additional  members  at  its  op- 
tion. 

The  Commission's  duties  would  consist 
of  five  principal  tasks.  First,  it  would  de- 
fine appropriate  policies  and  programs  to 
be  carried  out  by  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  for  eco- 
nomic conversion.  The  Commission  would 
also  convene  a  National  Conference  on 
Industrial  Conversion  and  Growth,  to 
consider  problems  arising  from  conver- 
sion. Third,  the  Commission  would  con- 
sult with  the  State  Governors  to  encour- 
age State,  local,  and  regional  studies  on 
economic  conversion.  Fourth,  the  Com- 
mission would  bring  workers  and  busi- 
nessmen into  the  planning  process  by 
consulting  with  trade  and  industry  asso- 
ciations, labor  unions,  and  professional 
organizations.  Finally,  the  Commission 
would  guide  conversion  planning  by  de- 
fense contractors  to  Insure  that  the  in- 
dividual firms  most  directly  concerned 
will  be  fully  prepared  for  their  own  eco- 
nomic future. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  I  have  also 
introduced  legislation  to  redirect  the 
talented  technical  manpower  of  the  de- 
celerating defense  and  space  industries  to 
the  resolution  of  our  domestic  social  Ills. 
Already  much  of  this  talent  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stagnate  In  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed, and  it  Is  quite  evident  that  the 
need  for  conversion  planning  is  serious 
and  immediate.  Together,  these  two  bills 
provide  a  legislative  package  which  will 
accomplish  the  orderly  transition  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation  depends  on  how  well 


we  utilize  our  available  resources.  As 
more  resources  are  freed  from  the  re- 
quirements of  national  defense,  they 
must  be  redirected  and  retrained  to  at- 
tack the  Nation's  social  ills.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  full  and  immediate  con- 
sideration to  these  proposals  as  a  means 
of  rational  and  orderly  economic  con- 
version. 


SOUTH  TEXAS  A  DISASTER  AREA 

( Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  severe 
drought  conditions  prevail  throughout 
most  of  south  Texas.  Our  crops  and  live- 
stock are  suffering.  Our  farmers  and  live- 
stock producers  badly  need  the  aid  that 
can  be  made  available  to  them  through 
designation  of  the  affected  area  as  a 
natural  disaster  area. 

Under  the  law,  this  designation  can  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
upon  recommendations  of  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  county  and  State 
disaster  committees. 

These  committees  are  composed  of 
local  people,  people  who  know  the  area 
and  are  fully  conversant  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  affected  area.  The  commit- 
tees are  made  up  from  the  chairman  of 
the  County  ASC  Committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  County  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  and  the  exten- 
sion service  representative  in  the  county. 
The  State  disaster  committee  is  similarly 
composed.  It  is  on  their  recommendation 
that  the  Governor  flnaUy  acts  by  certify- 
ing the  drought  situation. 

Once  the  proper  procedures  are  car- 
ried out,  feed  prices  could  be  reduced 
through  the  sale  of  feed  grain  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  eli- 
gible farmers  for  eligible  livestock.  Graz- 
ing and  basing  could  be  authorized  on 
lands  diverted  from  crops  by  annual 
farm  programs.  Other  benefits  to  our 
hard  hit  agricultural  producers  will  re- 
sult from  the  natural  disaster  designa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  distress 
caused  by  severe  and  prolonged  drought 
is  not  confined  solely  to  the  farmers. 
Farm  hands  and  migrant  workers  are 
immediately  and  adversely  affected  by 
reduced  employment.  Retail  merchants 
see  their  sales  dropping.  The  tax  struc- 
tures of  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments are  weakened. 

The  harmful  effects  of  drought  spread 
out  quickly  and  widely.  That  is  happen- 
ing now  in  the  15  th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent  and  in  other 
south  Texas  areas.  I  hope  the  assistance 
available  under  law  will  be  forthcoming 
soon.  It  is  urgently  needed  now. 


FASCELL  COSPONSORS  MIDDLE 
EAST  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Joining  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  fellow  Floridan,  Claude  Pepper,  In 


sponsoring  a  resolution  concerning  the 
Middle  East  situation.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  exert  its  influence  to 
bring  about  face-to-face  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs. 

The  major  powers  cannot  force  a  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East.  A  lasting 
peace  will  only  be  achieved  by  direct, 
face-to-face  negotiations  between  the 
parties  involved. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  the  United 
States  has  two  primary  responsibilities 
in  the  Middle  East.  First,  we  must  help 
Israel  to  maintain  the  precarious  bal- 
ance of  power  so  that  there  is  no  temp- 
tation for  the  other  side  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  temporary  imbalance  and  re- 
sume hostilities. 

Second,  and  more  important,  we  must 
not  allow  the  conflict  to  escalate  to  the 
point  of  a  confrontation  between  the  su- 
per powers. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  this  last  goal  that 
I  am  co-sponsoring  this  resolution.  It  is 
similar  to  legislation  I  have  sponsored  in 
the  past,  and  it  represents  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  my  previous  thoughts  and  actions 
on  this  issue. 

Direct,  face-to-face  negotlr.tions  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  offer 
what  an  imposed  settlement  cannot — the 
possibility  of  a  permanent  peace. 


HEARINGS   SET   ON   POCKET  VETO 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  » 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  on  Wednesday,  April  7, 
1971,  at  10  a.m.  subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  will 
conduct  public  hearings  on  H.R.  6225.  a 
bill  to  implement  article  I,  section  7,  of 
the  Constitution,  designed  to  spell  out 
the  pocket  veto  powers  of  the  President. 

Parties  interested  in  offering  testi- 
mony or  submitting  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  the  com- 
mittee in  room  2137,  Raybum  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  the 
production  of  cotton  yarn.  In  1968  pro- 
duction was  1,866,100  short  tons,  com- 
pared to  1,799,600  for  mainland  China 
and  1,566,300  for  the  Soviet  Union. 


POLAND:  DEFENDER  OF  EUROPE 

'Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  aftermath  of  the 
bloody  riots  in  Poland  this  past  Decem- 
ber much  speculation  has  been  centered 
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on  the  possible  trend  of  events  that  could 
or  could  not  bring  about  change  for  the 
better  for  that  hapless  and  enslaved 
country.  The  editorial  "Polonia:  Defen- 
sor Fidel  Ac  Europe,"  written  by  the 
Honorable  Geoffrey  Stewart-Smith  ap- 
pears in  the  March  1971  issue  of  the  au- 
thoritative East-West  Digest,  journal  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Circle  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Stewart-Smith  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  younger  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  he  won  his  seat 
in  1970  Parliamentary  elections  by  de- 
feating George  Brown,  former  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  Labor  Government.  His 
editorial  sketches  briefly  the  history  of 
the  heroic  Polish  people,  their  tragedies 
and  glories,  their  unselfish  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  the  Western  civilization  as  de- 
fenders against  the  onslaught  of  the 
Eastern  tyrannies.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  your  attention : 

Polonia:  EteriNsoa  Pidei  Ac  Europe 
The  Polish  nation  throughout  history  has 
been  placed  In  most  perilous  and  painful 
situations  by  geography  and  destiny  and  yet 
It  has  risen  In  defence  of  Uberty  more  man- 
fully and  heroically  than  many  others.  It 
was  not  the  leaders  and  overlords  who  were 
such  paragons  of  virtue  and  wisdom — on  the 
contrary,  some  of  them  were  such  fools  or 
so  wicked,  or  both,  that  it  is  still  embarrass- 
ing to  read  of  their  antics  centuries  after- 
wards. But  It  was  and  is  the  Polish  people 
who  put  others  to  shame  by  their  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  heroism  In  times  of  national 
disaster. 

In  the  exposed  and  naturally  unprotected 
geographical  position  where  Poles  dwell.  It 
was  unavoidable  that  Poland  lay  in  the  path 
of  the  mass  armies  sent  out  by  rapacious 
and  bloody  foreign  despots  on  their  mls^ons 
of  mindless  destruction  and  murder,  but  It 
is  remarkable  that  Polish  princes  and  kings 
did  not  succeed  In  using  for  defence  the 
martial  valour  of  their  subjects  through  set- 
ting up  the  bureaucratic  and  military  mon- 
ster machinery  which  the  rulers  of  other, 
similarly  Indefensible  lands  formed  of  their 
unhappy  territorial  populations.  It  was  never 
given  to  Polish  kings  to  operate  similar  mili- 
tary monarchies  as  grew  up  In  the  neigh- 
bouring areas  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
and,  on  the  other  flank  of  Etirope.  for  mak- 
ing France  and  Spain  safe  against  the  pe- 
rennial Invasions  of  the  Norsemen.  Norman- 
Ized  English,  and  Arabs.  Thus  Poland,  though 
strong  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  her  tyran- 
nical nelghboiu-s  were  still  In  the  throec  of 
feudal  disorder  and  weakness,  remained  a 
baronial  Republic  with  an  elected  king  at  Its 
head,  comparable  to  poet-Norman  England 
with  her  aristocratic  kingmakers,  authors  of 
Magna  Carta,  and  fratricidal  factions  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  But  the  kingdom  of  the 
White  Eagle  was  not  protected  against  for- 
eign Interference  by  the  sea;  Its  wide-open 
frontiers  left  It  open  to  Intrigues  of  Its 
stronger  neighbours,  and  for  defence.  It  al- 
ways had  to  rely  on  calling  up  for  war  serv- 
ice all  Its  Inhabitants  and  seeking  help  from 
far  distant  and  fickle  allies,  to  save  It  from 
near-destruction.  Yet  the  periodic  call  on 
the  warlike  virtues  of  all  Poles  could  not  re- 
main for  ever  a  substitute  for  well-organized, 
well-drilled,  well-equipped  mass  armies  and 
for  a  permanent  machinery  of  what  today 
Is  called  "logistics",  which  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Tsars,  the  Austrian  emperors, 
and  the  P>russlan  kings.  The  Poles  could  de- 
fend themselves  only  by  repeated  and  splen- 
did Inprovlzatlon.  and  by  playing  one  enemy 
against  the  other.  Often  they  failed  and 
ran  into  tragic  disasters. 

But  how  frequently  did  not  such  improv- 
laitlon  save  other  nations,  and  all  Europe, 
from  being  engulfed  In  slavery  to  Mongol 


Khans,  Turkish  Sultans,  modern  German 
racialist  paxanolacs,  and  eastern  Communist 
destroyers  of  civilization? 

Almoet  at  the  beginning  of  recorded  Pol- 
ish history,  Heru^k  II,  a  Polish  duke  of  Si- 
lesia, son  of  Saint  Hedwlg  (Jadwiga) ,  a  Ger- 
man princess,  took  up  the  hopeless  fight 
against  the  Invincible  Mongol  hordes  of  Jen- 
ghls  Khan's  successors,  by  pitting  his  small 
army  of  Polish  and  German  knights  against 
overwhelming  odds  In  the  battle  of  Wahl- 
statt  near  Uegnltz  (Legnica)  In  1241.  He 
and  almost  all  his  men  were  killed,  but  they 
caused  the  aggressors  such  heavy  losses  that, 
because  at  the  same  time  the  Grand  Khan 
Ugedey  had  died  In  his  faraway  capital  city  of 
Karakoram,  the  Mongol  armies  retreated  into 
Russia  and  Central  Asia  and  were  never  seen 
again  In  Central  Europe. 

In  1683,  It  was  the  Turks,  then  at  the 
summit  of  their  military  success,  who  again 
threatened  to  engulf  all  of  Central  Europe. 
Their  second  siege  of  Vienna  was  miracu- 
lously raised  by  a  battle  that  could  only  be 
won  through  the  then  Polish  king,  Jan  So- 
bleskl,  bringing  his  own  big  army  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  Imperial  capital,  after  another 
great  Roman  Catholic  state,  France,  had 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Turks.  The  Turks 
were  soundly  beaten,  and  from  then  on  be- 
gan their  Incessant  retreat  from  enslaved 
South-Eastern  Europe  and  the  gradual  lib- 
eration of  its  many  Christian  nations,  which 
ended  only  in  1912.  on  the  eve  of  the  period 
of  World  Wars,  which  led  them  into  renewed 
subjection. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  gratitude  among 
states  and  governments  for  help  received  in 
the  past,  and  Austria  took  part,  barely  a  cen- 
tury after  the  Poles  having  saved  Vlerma  in 
the  nick  of  time.  In  the  shameful  division 
and  dismemberment  of  Poland,  through 
which  the  long  agony  of  modern  Poland  was 
Initiated.  This  time.  It  was  the  Polish  ruling 
and  governing  nobility,  thoroughly  dis- 
united, self-willed,  and  corrupt,  which  lent 
an  active  hand  In  the  destruction  of  their 
country,  by  preferring  foreign  bribes  to  risky 
national  unity  and  self-defense. 

In  spite  of  constant  siugiug  of  the  anthem 
"And  yet,  Poland  is  not  lost  for  ever  .  .  ." 
and  of  several  audacious  rebellions,  It  now 
seemed  for  almost  150  years  that  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  Poland  had  been  broken  for 
good,  though  Individual  Poles,  like  General 
Bern  In  the  first  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1848,  served  the  cause  of  other  nations'  lib- 
erty with  splendid  heroism. 

A  revival  of  the  Polish  Republic  In  a  mod- 
ern form  became  only  possible  after  the  total 
breakdown  of  the  neighbouring  mUltary 
colossi  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Germany  In 
1917/18.  But  the  new  Republic  remained 
weak  and,  under  the  impact  of  the  disastrous 
world  slump  starting  In  1929.  impoverished. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Its  Internal  arrange- 
ments and  administration  were  Skdmlrable. 
In  fact,  when  Its  strength  was  put  to  the 
test  In  1939,  it  found  Itself  under  the  rule 
of  the  Incompetent  and  rather  reactionary 
"Colonels,"  unworthy  successors  of  the  Pol- 
ish hero.  Marshal  Pllsudskl.  and  Imbued 
with  many  of  the  repulsive  traits  of  Eastern 
European  social  and  moral  decay:  antl- 
semltlsm,  stupid  hostUlty  against  trade  un- 
ions and  democratic  socialists,  senseless  na- 
tional hybrls  and  arrogant  hostility  against 
other  nations.  Including  the  Ukrainians, 
Germans,  Lithuanians,  Czechs  (and,  of 
course,  Russians) ,  when  Poland's  true  Inter- 
ests, m  her  situation  of  being  permanently 
threatened  on  her  eastern  and  western  bor- 
ders, called  for  making  and  cultivating  as 
mtmy  foreign  friends  as  possible.  (Under  the 
psychologically  deadening  impact  of  ap- 
peasement by  the  Western  democracies,  the 
only  attempt  at  an  alliance  made  by  the 
ageing  and  near -dying  Marshal  Pllsudskl  and 
his  successors  was  some  sort  of  pact  with 
Hitler.) 
When  HUter  and  Stalin  began  to  carve  up 


Poland,  the  "Colonels' "  government  and 
military  command  were  swept  aside  by  the 
war  that  was  lost  from  the  day  It  started,  but 
the  Polish  nation  never  gave  up  the  struggle, 
although  Its  Western  allies  did  little  to  relieve 
and  support  It.  Even  a  vanquished  and  tor- 
tured Poland,  through  her  brave  underground 
army,  remained  a  running  sore  in  the  side  of 
the  Nazi  Reich,  and  the  Communist  ex-allles 
of  Hitler  feared  the  Poles  of  the  Home  Army 
so  much  that  Stalin,  instead  of  letting  those 
Polish  soldiers  and  officers  who  had  not  been 
murdered  by  the  Soviet  political  police  form 
an  allied  Polish  army  on  Soviet  territory, 
went  to  the  enormous  expense  of  evacuating 
the  survivors  from  Soviet  prison  camps  to 
Persia  to  Join  the  Western  military  forces. 

How  earlier  Polish  refugees  from  Poland's 
breakdown,  and  later  the  Polish  army  formed 
by  General  Anders  from  the  evacuees  out 
of  the  Soviet  empire,  fought  In  defense  of 
Britain,  for  the  defeat  of  Rommel's  Afrlka- 
korps,  and  for  the  elimination  of  Mussolini's 
ramshackle  Fascism,  has  been  so  frequently 
and  so  well  told  that  It  need  only  be  men- 
tioned here.  But  this  time  again,  "Ingratitude 
Is  the  world's  reward",  as  the  German  proverb 
has  It.  and  who.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and 
In  the  United  States,  likes  to  be  reminded  to- 
day of  the  Polish  pilots  of  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  belonging  to  the  "few  to  whoin 
Britain  owes  so  much",  of  the  Polish  Army's 
hard  slog  up  the  rocky  spine  of  Italy,  their 
magnificent  victory  at  Casslno  and  of  the 
heroism  of  despair  of  Warsaw's  Immortal 
Jews  and  of  General  Bor  Komorowskl's  mili- 
tary rising  In  the  same  city,  during  the  last 
phases  of  the  war? 

Coming  to  the  period  of  the  shameful  peace 
which  was  imposed  on  the  Poles  and  on  aU 
the  other  small  nations  on  the  wertern 
borders  of  Soviet  despotism,  It  Is  clear  that 
the  Cominform,  founded  In  1947.  with  the 
proclaimed  purpose  of  transforming  the 
feeble  remainder  of  a  free  Europe  Into  "peo- 
ple's democracies",  might  have  been  victori- 
ous If  all  these  nations  had  not  emulated  the 
Poles'  example  and  tried  to  use  the  freedoms 
promised  in  their  provisional  constitutions 
to  build  their  reviewed  national  states  to  their 
own  liking.  The  Poles  being  situated  on  the 
strategic  road  Into  Germany  had  to  be  sub- 
dued first:  their  "liberation  government"  was 
remoulded  into  a  Soviet  puppet  already  In  the 
fake  elections  of  January.  1947,  and  the 
former  war-time  Prime  Minlster-ln-exlle, 
Mlkolajczyk,  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life 
to  England  In  October  of  the  same  year,  to 
be  "banished  for  life"  from  Poland  by  the 
subservient  pseudo-parliament,  the  Sejm. 
(This  bell  of  slavery  tolled  for  the  other 
satellites  In  1948) . 

It  was  significant,  however,  that  the  nation 
which  had  not  produced  a  single  Quisling 
throughout  the  war,  could  only  be  subdued  by 
a  whole  army  of  Quislings  imported  by  their 
new  Soviet  masters;  they  were  not  veterans 
of  the  pre-war  Polish  Communist  Party,  for 
the  Polish  Communists,  most  of  whom  had 
fled  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  "Colo- 
nels' "  government's  persecution,  had  been 
wiped  out  to  the  last  man  and  woman  by 
Stalin's  butchery,  because  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently obedient.  The  new  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Poland,  based  on  the  so-called 
liberation  conunlttee  of  Lublin,  consisted  of 
members  of  the  pre-war  PoUsh  minority  on 
Soviet  soil,  many  of  whom  were  not  even 
able  to  speak  proper  Polish,  like  the  De- 
fence Minister  of  'Teople  Poland",  the  Soviet 
Marshal  Rokossovsky,  discredited  and  cash- 
ered  Polish  officers  and  adventurers,  time- 
serving Journalists  and  political  writers  from 
the  pre-war  Intelligentsia,  who  had  not  been 
Communists  before  1945,  and  even  former  ex- 
treme right  wingers,  sympathizers  with  Hit- 
ler and  Mtissollnl  and  lifelong  Jewbalters. 
with  an  admlxttire  of  Jewish  Communists 
who,  against  all  experience,  still  believed 
Commtmlsm  to  be  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews.  Some  of  the 
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ministers  were  also  ex-Soclal  Democrats 
Only  Gomulka,  and  the  so-called  General 
Moczar.  who  also  escaped  from  a  Polish  gaol 
after  1939,  had  been  genuine  Communist 
party  officials  In  the  Inter-war  years.  (And 
Oomulka  was  soon  to  disappear  In  a  Com- 
munist prison  for  another  few  years.) 

Unbelievably  enough,  the  Polish  people 
still  did  not  settle  down  quietly  to  Its  fate 
as  Moscow's  obedient  Man  Friday.  Twelve 
years  before  their  Czech  and  Slovak  neigh- 
bours, In  1956,  the  Poles  were  the  first  to 
shed  their  blood  for  a  "socialism  with  a  hu- 
man face",  though  they  called  it  more  mod- 
estly, "Polish  socialism".  And  what  the  dour 
neighbours  to  their  South  and  West  never 
achieved,  the  more  "romantic"  Poles  did  win; 
they  broke  the  fetters  of  State  serfdom, 
which  had  tied  their  peaisant  farmers  to  col- 
lective farms,  and  the  farmers  are  still  in 
possession  of  their  small  holdings.  Though 
Polish  farmers  are  viciously  discriminated 
against  through  inequitable  taxation,  with- 
holding or  restriction  of  credits,  and  ear- 
marking most  of  the  necessary  tools,  ma- 
chinery, and  fertilizers  for  wasteful  giant 
State  farms,  they  have  shown  themselves 
able  to  produce  high-quality  foodstuffs  for 
export  to  the  West.  (That  there  Is  a  food 
shortage  In  Poland  at  the  same  time  Is  due 
exclusively  to  government  policy,  which  en- 
forces "hunger  exports"  of  a  kind  which  were 
the  shame  of  Tsarist  Russia,  against  which 
all  the  famous  Russian  writers,  led  by  Leo 
Tolstoy,  protested.)  Fully  collectivized 
Czechoslovakia  and  allegedly  liberalized 
Hungarian  agriculture  have  never  been  able 
to  match  the  Polish  farmers'  expert  suc- 
cesses. 

Under  the  erratic  and  blustering  tutelage 
of  Khruschev,  It  took  Gomulka  about  ten 
years  to  dismantle  again  the  liberties  won 
in  the  "Spring  In  October"  of  1956,  not  merely 
eight  or  ten  months,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
wonderful  but  evanescent  spring  of  Prague 
in  1968. 

True,  the  Polish  Communist  hierarchy 
has  used  all  the  dirty  tricks  Inherited  from, 
and  encouraged  by.  Its  Russian  masters — 
of  antl-Semltlsm,  of  aggressive  and  rapacious 
anti-German  Imperialism,  of  brutal  disdain 
for  true  intellectual  freedom,  which  are  all 
rooted  In  the  common  and  miserable  East 
European  past  for  playing  on  the  emotions 
of  the  misinformed,  maltreated,  and  un- 
happy Polish  masses.  Up  to  a  point,  the 
bullies-ln-offlce  have  been  successful  In  trans- 
forming "Polish  Socialism"  Into  the  "Social- 
ism of  the  stupid  clods",  as  Jew-baltlng  had 
been  described,  already  before  1914,  by  the 
venerated  German  socialist  leader,  August 
Bebel,  who  was  also  admired  by  his  Polish 
comrades. 

But  the  reverberations  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple's fight  for  freedom  In  1956,  was  followed 
closely  by  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  and 
they  have  not  yet  ceased  to  Instill  In  the 
Soviet  rulers  a  healthy  fear  of  foreign  mili- 
tary adventures,  across  whose  lines  of  sup- 
ply the  Poles  would  sit.  This  Is  probably  a 
more  effective  protection  of  the  West  against 
a  "hot  war"  than  the  much-dlacussed  "bal- 
ance of  terror"  In  the  nuclear  field,  which 
has  not  existed  for  some  time,  as  the  Soviets 
have  constantly  Increased  their  arms  stocks, 
and  the  Americans  have  dismantled  their 
medium-range  missile  launching  pads  pro- 
tecting Western  Europe. 

Thus  the  Polish  masses,  though  disorgan- 
ized and  leaderless.  are  still  active  and  the 
most  valuable  and  most  effective  allies  of 
the  West  in  the  Soviet  camp. 

It  Is  sad  and  shameful  in  the  extreme  that 
the  Weet,  Itself  endangered.  Is  blind  to  Its 
value  and  valour,  and  has  nowadays  even 
ceased  to  admire  and  give  moral  support, 
at  least  on  paper  and  through  Its  mass  media, 
to  the  Poles  in  their  hour  of  need. 

For  what  are  the  fighting  Poles  to  think  of 
the  total  absence  of  reaction  to  their  new  at- 
tempt to  force  their  present  masters,  who 


have  usurped  power  and  not  earned  It  by  per- 
formance, to  give  up  compelling  Polish  work- 
ers to  do  more  and  harder  work  whilst  actual- 
ly starving,  by  denying  them  decent  food 
even  for  Christmas?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Western  trade  unionist  and  Socialist  MPs. 
organizing  collections  of  money  for  the  strik- 
ing British  postal  workers,  without  any  of 
them  ever  putting  pen  to  paper  or  speaking 
up  to  assure  their  Polish  comrades  and  col- 
leagues at  least  of  their  feelings  of  brother- 
ly solidarity?  If  some  have  done  so,  who  has 
ever  heard  of  It? 

Not  even  Soclallst-led  governments  In 
Sweden,  Austria,  or  West  Germany  have  pro- 
tested against  the  killing  of  at  least  200 
striking  workers  In  Gdansk  and  unknown 
numbers  In  Gdynya,  Elblag,  Sopot,  and 
Szczecin.  No  "women's  liberation"  demo  has 
yet  been  announced  to  pledge  support  for  the 
heroic  women  of  the  Lodz  textile  mills, 
though  they  have  remained  on  strike  longer 
and  have  forced  more  out  of  the  new  Com- 
munist leader,  comrade  Glerek.  than  the 
men — the  cancellation  of  all  the  pre-Chrlst- 
mas  food  price  rises  and  the  restoration  of 
production  bonuses  and  piece  rates,  which 
were  to  be  abolished. 

Willy  Brandt's  Socialist-dominated  govern- 
ment actually  prohibited  Its  officials  from  ex- 
pressing any  sympathies  or  raising  any  pro- 
test on  the  occasion  of  antl-Jewlsh  persecu- 
tions and  of  police  terror  against  striking 
workers  In  Poland,  lest  the  Bonn  Warsaw 
Treaty  be  put  at  risk.  Instead.  Brandt.  In  a 
much-photographed  but  cheap  gesture  knelt 
down  at  the  monument  to  the  Jews  of  War- 
saw, killed  by  the  Nazis,  without  opening  his 
mouth  to  ask  for  mercy  for  their  survivors. 
Herr  Wehner,  chairman  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic parliamentary  party  in  the  German 
Federal  Diet,  when  in  Warsaw,  told  his  host. 
Communist  prime  minister  Jaroszewlcz,  that 
he  wished  him  much  success  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  strikes  In  Poland.  Wliat  would 
happen,  one  Is  tempted  to  ask,  If  a  leading 
Polish  Communist  came  to  England  these 
days  and  wished  Mr.  Edward  Heath  "much 
success"  In  his  troubles  with  the  strikes  car- 
ried out  by  free  trades  unions?  Even  though 
Mr.  Heath  would  not  and  could  not  stoop 
to  having  strikers  shot  down  in  the  streets, 
the  scandal  would  be  complete. 

When  one  student  was  killed  by  a  police- 
man's revolver  shot  during  a  deliberately  ter- 
rorist demonstration  by  West  Berlin  student 
extremists,  not  protesting  against  rapacious 
employers  but  against  the  Persian  Shah,  who 
In  the  course  of  recent  oil  price  negotiations 
has  been  transformed  Into  the  darling  hero 
of  the  Third  World  and  its  unpaid  propa- 
gandists in  the  West,  the  luckless  constable, 
who  had  felt  threatened  was  dragged  through 
all  the  criminal  and  disciplinary  courts,  his 
superiors  refusing  him  support,  whilst  stu- 
dent Incendiaries  and  violent  bullies  went  off 
scot-free.  The  violence  of  left-wing  protests 
against  alleged  police  terror  wsis  In- 
describable. But  fifty  Polish  workmen  stand- 
ing up  for  their  own  constitutional  rights 
were  killed  and  remained  unmourned  and 
unsung,  though  the  bloodbath  In  the  cities 
on  the  Polish  coast  of  the  Baltic  was  at 
least  as  horrible  as  that  of  Sharpevllle  In 
South  Africa. 

The  West  has  become  blind  not  only  mo- 
rally but  also  intellectually  and  politically  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  to  its  own  intersts, 
by  not  seeing  that  the  Polish  workers'  rebel- 
lion has  again  got  the  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  for  It:  the  December  and  February  strikes 
and  uprisings  have  probably  saved  Western 
statesmen  the  necessity  to  press  the  West 
Germany  Government  (when  It  would  most 
likely  have  been  too  late)  for  not  stumbling 
hurriedly  and  mistakenly  Into  ratification  of 
Its  suicidal  pact  with  Moscow.  This  pact  has 
gone  sour  on  Moscow,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  not  because  of  opposition  In  West 
Germany    but    because    Moscow    or    a    very 


strong  faction  in  the  Kremlin  has  suddenly 
become  scared  of  certain  possible  side-effects 
of  such  a  pact.  They  fear  that  satellite  and 
even  Soviet  subjects  may  mistake  the  con- 
clusion of  such  a  treaty  (and  of  the  sub- 
sidiary one  with  Warsaw)  as  a  step  towards 
genuine  peace  and  relaxation,  and  that  the 
people  may  therefore  become  more  than  usu- 
ally impatient  with  the  unending  hard  com- 
mon lot  they  are  forced  to  endure.  That  there 
has  been  Is  pressure  for  what  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment calls  "social  democratism".  I.e.  more 
food  and  clothing  and  more  decent  working 
conditions  Instead  of  wasteful  and  unending 
Increases  In  both  heavy  Industrial  Invest- 
ments and  armament  expenditure,  can  be 
seen  in  all  Communist  countries  from  the 
sudden  reversal  of  econmlc  and  wage  policies 
In  Eastern  Germany.  Czechoslovakia.  Ru- 
mania, and  now  even  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
There,  the  Party  and  the  Government  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  till  well  into  1971 
about  a  new  Five  Year  Plan  which  should 
have  regulated  the  economy  since  January  of 
this  year.  It  has  at  last  now  been  published, 
but  it  Is  not  only  Incomplete,  though  It 
promises  more  consumer  goods  to  the  peo- 
ple— it  has  not  even  been  discussed  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Party,  which  Is  the 
usual  way  of  doing  it.  The  much  smaller 
Politbureau  has  published  the  draft  on  its 
own  authority  only,  and  the  First  Secretary 
of  the  Party.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  has  for  the 
first  time  signed  the  Plan  personally  (a  thing 
unheard  of  in  Stalin's  and  Khruschev's 
times.)  This  means  presumably  that  there  Is 
disunity  and  quarrelling  In  the  leadership, 
with  a  consequent  disorientation  and  weak- 
ening of  the  Soviet  power — equivalent  to  a 
relative  strengthening  of  the  Western  posi- 
tion, unearned  and  undeserved  though  It  may 
be  by  the  disunited  West. 

For  this,  the  West  has  to  thank  the  rebel- 
lious and  heroic  Polish  people  again,  though 
not  it  alone,  since  other  subject  nations  in- 
cluding the  Russians  themselves  must  have 
brought  on  such  a  phenomenal  turn  In  Soviet 
Bloc  policy  by  their  passive  (and  possibly  but 
unknown  to  us,  active)  resistance.  But  the 
Poles  again  stand  In  the  forefront  of  the  de- 
fenders of  all  that  Is  Just  and  humane  In 
the  world.  Though  many  will  not  acknowl- 
edge It,  we  say  It  here: 

"Glory  be  to  the  Polish  defenders  of  faith 
In  human  dignity  and  of  a  civilized  and  free 
Europe." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mrs.  Grasso  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gray),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

To  Mr.  CoRBETT  ( at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  March 
22,  1971,  and  the  week  of  March  29,  1971, 
on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roy)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Grasso,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shoup)  to  revise  and  extend 
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their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Morse,  for  15  minutes,  March  30. 

Mr.  Hocan,  for  15  minutes,  March  30. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MizELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION     OF     REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Yates  in  two  instances,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shotjp)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Gross  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.    KUYKENDALL. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  EDW.^RDs  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz. 

Mr  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roy)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Begich. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 


Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Termessee. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roy  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hebert  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  In  four 
instances. 
Mr.  Eraser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Flynt. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  sis  fol- 
lows: 

S.  557.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  proylsions  thereof 
to  other  severely  handicapped  Individuals 
who  are  not  blind,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

S.  1330.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  PhUippinee 
funds  for  making  payments  on  certain  pre- 
1934  bonds  of  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  the 
committee  did  on  March  25  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  468.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
certain  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  30,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  ninth  annual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  covering  calendar  yeax 
1970,  pursuant  to  section  14(b)  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

478.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  four  drafts  of 
proposed  legislation  which  would  establish 
a  Department  of  Community  Development, 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources,  and  a  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

479.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Sei'vices,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  General  Services  Administration's  first 
dual-fuel  vehicle  experiment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

480.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  February  28,  1971,  pursuant 
to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

481.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  create  the  office  of  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

482.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  Justices 
and  Judges  to  the  offices  of  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice,  Director,  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  Director,  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

483.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  commission  on  revision  of  the 
Judicial  circuits  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

484.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  liberalize 
eligibility  for  cost-of-living  increases  In  civil 
service  retirement  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

485.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  an 
interim  report  of  the  Job  Evaluation  and  Pay 
Review  Task  Force,  pursuant  to  section  304 
of  Public  Law  91-216;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

475.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) ,  transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estiir.ated  cos-t  of  a  facilities 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  Reserve,  and  of  the  cancellation  of  two 
projects  which  appeared  in  previous  letters  of 
notification,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

476.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  continuation  of  au. 
thorlty  for  regulation  of  exports;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

477.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  for 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  349.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  joint  resolution 
I  S.J.  Res.  55 1  to  provide  a  tempoarry  exten- 
sion of  certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
interest  rates  and  cost-of-living  stabilization; 
iRept.  No.  92-83).  Referred  to  the  House 
Ca'.endar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  R\iles.  House 
Resolution  350.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  6531.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967:  to  increa.se  military  pay:  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  and  for  other  purposes:  (Rent.  No.  92- 
84).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  BLATXIK:  Commlfee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  5376.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.   the   Public   Works 
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and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
92) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, H.R.  2036.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Linda  Ortega;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-86).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJi.  2127.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  the  estate  of  Charles  Zonars,  decr^  sed; 
(Rept.  No.  92-86).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Commalttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
William  E.  Carroll;  (Rept.  No.  92-87).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  3094.  A  blU  for  the  relief 
of  the  estate  of  Capt.  John  N.  Laycock,  U.S. 
Navy  (retired);  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-^).  Referred  to  the  C<»nmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
John  E.  Bourgeois;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-89).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5318.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pernande  M.  Allen;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-90).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  P. 
Pranklln;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
91) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJi.  6823.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self-employment  tax.  in  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6824.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individ- 
uals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R,  6825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  move  amphetamines  and 
certain  other  stimulant  substances  from 
schedule  m  of  such  act  to  schedule  II:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARINO: 

H.R.  6826.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Hender- 
son. Nev.,  at  fair  market  value,  certain  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  6827.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 


sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosanetlc  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6830.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  bene- 
flte  for  certain  spwuses  and  children  who  are 
physically  handicapped  or  mentally  retarded, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means- 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
H.R.  6832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  6833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  groso 
income  the  entire  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  miss- 
ing In  action,  or  in  a  detained  status  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Goldwa- 
TER,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Van  Deeb- 
lin,  Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)  : 
H.R.  6834.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  reconstruction  or  re- 
pair of  private  nonprofit  medical  care  facil- 
ities which  are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  6835.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  special 
program  of  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment utilizing  the  unique  experience 
and  manpower  of  the  aerospace  and  defense 
Industries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelpj 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HR.  6836.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  6837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
Its  coverage  additional  counties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   EKDNOHUE    (for   himself.   Mr 
Clancy,    Mr.    Macdonald    of   Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.   Shrivek,  Mr.   Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Skubitz.  Mr   Wrigh-^. 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.R.  6838.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  for 
which    payments    In    lieu    of    taxes    may    be 
made  with  respect  to  certain   real  property 
transferred   by   the   Reconstruction   Finance 


Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to  other 
Government  departments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  6839.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  Ueu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  dei>artments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  6840.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  Armed  Forces  medical 
facilities  and  health  programs  available  to 
totally  disabled  veterans  and  their  de{>end- 
entfi  and  survivors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prescribe  limitations 
with  respect  to  political  commercials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
HiLLis)  : 

H.R.    6842.    A    bill    to    authorize    a   White 
House  Conference  on  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

H.R.  6843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  the  travel  agency  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McCORMACK)  : 

H.R.  6844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  recovery  of 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  case  of  suc- 
cessful maintenance  of  an  action  for  re- 
covery of  damages  sustained  in  transporta- 
tion of  property;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD; 

H.R.  6845.  A  bill  to  assist  in  meeting  na- 
tional housing  goals  by  authorizing  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  per- 
mit companies  subject  to  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  provide 
housing  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PHASER: 

H.R.  6846.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  minimum 
primary  benefit  of  $100  a  month  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,680 
to  $2,400  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6848.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6849.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research,  edu- 
cational, and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  6850  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  permit  retire- 
ment of  employees  with  30  years  of  service 
on  full  annuities  without  regard  to  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  6861.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  received  as  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
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income;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  6852.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble procedure  for  establishing  congressional 
districts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  6853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6854.  A  bill  to  encourage  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  to  Invest  In  busi- 
ness ventures  designed  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment, air  and  water  pollution,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  urban  rapid  transit  fa- 
cilities and  to  attain  other  national  policy 
goals;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6855.  A  blU  to  prohibit  mineral  leas- 
ing and  geologic  or  geophysical  surveys  of 
certain  submerged  lands  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  off  the  coast  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  6856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-542).  to  Include  the  Eel,  Klamath, 
and  Trinity  Rivers  as  components  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  6857.  A  bill  to  designate  the  San  Joa- 
quin Wilderness,  Sierra  National  Forest,  and 
Inyo  National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6858.  A  bill  to  create  marine  sanctu- 
aries from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  areas  off  the 
coast  of  California  adjacent  to  State-owned 
submerged  lands  when  such  State  suspends 
leasing  of  such  submerged  lands  for  mineral 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  grants  for 
the  construction  of  resource  recovery  systems, 
and  to  allow  grants  for  solid  waste  disposal 
facilities  which  utilize  existing  techniques 
as  well  as  those  which  apply  new  techniques; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  permit  States  to  adopt  and  enforce 
aircraft  emission  standards  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6861.  A  bUl;  fish  cancer  study;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  6862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  confer 
standing  on  private  persons  to  sue  for  relief 
from  pollution;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.  6863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  national  wildlife  refuge  in  Cali- 
fornia and'or  adjacent  Western  States  for 
the  preservation  of  the  California  tule  elk: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  6864.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

H.R.  6865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1954,  relating  to  the  control  and 
extinguishment  of  outcrop  and  underground 
fires  in  coal  formations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  6866.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  rectify  certain  official  action  taken 
•a  a  result  of  the  "Brownsville  Raid,"  1906; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HR.  6867.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  unauthor- 


ized disclosure  of  information  respecting  In- 
come tax  returns  by  businesses  preparing 
such  returns  for  taxpayers;  to  the  Committee 
on  V.'ays  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  required  under  that  act  to  $2 
an  hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.   HUNQATE    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Bolling,   Mr.   HiTLL,   and   Mr.   Ran- 
dall) : 
H.R.   6869.   A  bUl   to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pclntment    of    an    additional    U.S.    district 
Judge;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6870.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  U.S.  district  Judges;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  6871.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1402(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
rule  for  recomputatlon  of  retired  or  retainer 
pay  to  reflect  later  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.    6872.    A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  6873.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act   to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  If  he  has 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  In- 
sured for  old-age  benefit  purjwses,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.   6874.  A   bill  to  establish   a  National 
Economic   Conversion   Commission,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  6875.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson' 
of     California,     Mr.     Badillo,     Mr. 
Brademas,  Mb.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   Mr.    Carney,    Mrs.    Chis- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Drlnan,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Pitlton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Qub- 
SER,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harrincton, 
Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  6876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State   Extended    Unemployment    Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  permit  Federal  sharing  of 
the   cost   of   unemployment   benefits   which 
extend  for  52  weeks;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lkc- 
cctt,   Mr.   Madden,   Mr.    Meeds,   Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,   Mrs.   Mink,   Mr.   Mokse, 
Mr.  Moss,   Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.   Podell, 
Mr.    Price    of    IlUnols,   Mr.    Rangel, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rettss,  Mr.  Rixgle,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.   Ryan,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  James 
V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Tierman,  and  Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6877.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State   Extended    Unemployment    Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  permit  Federal  sharing  of 
the  cost  of  unemployment  beneflts  which  ex- 
tend  for  62   weeks;    to  the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  6878.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regulations 
requiring  certain  modes  of  public  transpor- 


tation in  interstate  commerce  to  reseire 
some  seating  capacity  for  passengers  who  do 
not  smoke;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  6879.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 
educational  programs  to  prepare  the  coun- 
try for  conversion  from  defense  to  civilian, 
socially  oriented  research  and  development 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 

H.R.  6880.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  15  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964,  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
grant  assistance  which  may  be  avaUable  in 
any  one  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kazen)  : 

H.R.  6881.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  Rangel: 

H.R.  6882.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  assistance  from  being  provided 
to  foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  en- 
tering the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS : 

H.R.  6883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  relief  to 
certain  Individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over 
who  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  a 
system  of  income  tax  credits  and  refunds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York : 

H.R.  6884.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discharge  of 
any  military  material  or  other  refuse  into 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or  into 
international  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  6885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  all 
passenger  train  discontinuances  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROY: 

H.R.  6886.  A   bill   to  support   the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITZ: 

H.R.  6887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  consid- 
ering the  political  or  ideological  content  of 
programing  in  any  determination  respecting 
the  revocation  or  renewal  of  a  broadcast  li- 
cense; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hats, 
Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Kze,  and  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana) : 

H.R.  6888.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  management;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6889.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  fire  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6890.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  States  and 
other  public  bodies  and  organizations  in  pro- 
viding an  urban  environmental  forestry  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springes)  : 

H.R.  6891.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  Information  avail- 
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able  to  consumers  respecting  consumer  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6892.  A  bUl  to  authorize  approprU- 
tlons  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be 
available  until  expanded  or  for  periods  In  ex- 
cess of  1  yeB';  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6893.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing of  weather  modification  activities  to  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON: 
H.R.  6894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act;    to    the   Committee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HJl.  6895.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kettle  Creek  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TERRY : 
H.R.  6896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Transportation   to   Include  a   route 
from  New  York  City  to  Chicago,  111.,  via  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  6897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  limit  the  seasons  dur- 
ing which  professional  baseball,  basketball, 
and  football  games  may  be  broadcast;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  6898.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pollution 
disaster  fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.  6899.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  committed  for  detention  or  imprisonment 
In  any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Government  ex- 
cept in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title 
18;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  6900.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion   of   an    authority   to    be   known    as   the 
Reclamation  Lands  Authority  to  carry  out 
the  congressional  intent  respecting  the  ex- 
cess  land   provisions  of   the   Federal   Recla- 
mation Act  of  June  17.  1902;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Biester.  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr    BoLAND.  Mr.  Btjrton.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr     McCloskey,    Mr.    Mosher,    Mr! 
Moss,  Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr     Rees.    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    St 
Gehm.ain,  Mr.  Schel-er,  Mr,  Stafford, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr   Ch.arles  H.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Mikva)  : 
HR.6901.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  improve  the  Judicial 
m.achinery  of  military  courts-martial  by  re- 
moving  defense   counsel    and   Jury   selection 
from  the  control  of  a  military  commander 
who  convenes  a  court-m.'irtla!  and  bv  creat- 
ing an  independent   trial   command   for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  command  Influence  or 
the  appearance  of  command  influence  from 
adversely   affecting   the   fairness   of   military 
Judicial   proceedings;    to   the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cleveland )  : 
HR.6902.  A  bill:  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 
of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  6903.  A   bill   to  establish    a   National 
College    of    Ecological    and    Environmental 
Studies;    to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  6904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 


States  Code,  in  order  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator   to    make    advance    educational 
assistance  payments  to  certain  veterans;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.J.  Res.  514,  Joint  resolution  profXDsing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  515.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.J.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week 
beginning  on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on 
June  5.  1971.  as  "National  Peace  Corps 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.J.  Res.  517.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  period  from  April  17.  1971, 
through  April  25,  1971.  as  "National  Photog- 
raphy Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

H.J.  Res.  519.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H,  Con.  Res.  240.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  pollution  of  international 
waters  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated 
international  action  to  prevent  such  pollu- 
tion, and  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  an 
International  Environmental  Agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  STAGGERS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 

H.  Con,  Res.  241,  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  motor  vehicle  Insurance  and  an 
accident  compensation  system:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.    Con.    Res     242.    Concurrent    resolution 
authorizing  certain   printing   for   the   Com- 
mittee   on    Veterans'   Affairs;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.  Con.  Res.  243.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  new  methods  of  re- 
search which  do  not  require  the  use  of 
animals;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 

H.  Res.  351.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  142; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration". 


MEMORIALS 
VnAer  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorial.s 
were  presented  and  referred  a.s  follows: 

88.  By  the  SPEAKER.  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  magnetohydrodynamics  pilot  power- 
plant;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

89.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
the  moratorium  on  the  application  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  in  the  Federal  construction 
field;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


90.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  and  Wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

91.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

92.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  methods  of  mall 
distribution;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ol  the 
State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  placing  a  higher 
priority  on  recreation  among  the  manage- 
ment needs  of  reservoirs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H  R.  6905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  N. 
Evans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   FUQUA: 
H.R.  6906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurello 
Antonio  Pledra  and  his  wife.  Maria  Concep- 
cion  Pledra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6907.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Matyas 
Hunyadi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  6908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isldro  L. 
Marcojos;    to   the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  PURCELL: 
HR.  6909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Leann  lley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  6910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola  and 
Maria  Lerario,  Vincenza  Lerarlo  Pavla  and 
Luigi  Lerario;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr,  RYAN: 
H.R,   6911.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Claudy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.R.  6912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Lucas   (also  known  as  Vasillos  Loukatis);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON : 
H.R.   6913.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Gemmltl   and  his  child.  Plero  Gemmltl;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.  6914.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  in  the  State  of 
California  by  the  United  States  to  John  C. 
Brinton;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

51.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Iroquois  Indians  Improvement  Organization, 
Nedrow.  N.Y..  relative  to  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  Genocide;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

52.  Also,  petition  of  Andrew  WarhoUc, 
Donora.  Pa.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

53.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council.  South 
Miami.  Fla..  relative  to  the  designation  of 
Cape  Kennedy  as  the  operational  base  for  the 
space  shuttle  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ellender). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  giver  of  all  good 
things,  we  thank  Thee  for  life  and 
health,  for  home  and  family,  for  this  Na- 
tion, its  diverse  peoples  and  abundant 
resources,  and  for  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lic ofiBce.  At  this  time  and  in  this  place 
we  pray  for  strength  and  guidance.  Spare 
us  from  scorn  of  the  past  or  fear  of  the 
future.  Give  us  minds  open  to  new  in- 
sights as  to  Thy  will  and  purpose  for  our 
times.  Give  us  grace  to  be  tolerant  of  the 
thoughts  and  attitudes  of  others  and 
hospitable  to  such  light  as  comes  from 
those  with  whom  we  differ.  In  all  our  ef- 
forts imite  us  in  the  stewardship  of  high 
ofQce  that  we  may  devise  those  measures 
which  lead  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  good 
life  for  all  people  in  that  higher  kingdom 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday,  March  25,  1971,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  25,  1971,  sundry  nom- 
inations in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  were 
reported  on  March  26.  1971,  by  Mr. 
Macnuson,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

fPor  nominations  reported,  see  the  end 
of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  call  of  the  legislative  calendar,  im- 
der  rule  VIII,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  committees  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POUNDAGE  QUOTAS  FOR  BURLEY 
TOBACCO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business  today,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  49,  S.  789,  pertaining  to  amend- 
ment of  the  tobacco  marketing  quota 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nominations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Secretary's  desk  will 
be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unaminous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 


CIVILIAN     PILOT     TRAINING     PRO- 
GRAM DURING  WORLD  WAR  U 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  pass 
along  to  my  colleagues  some  welcome 
good  news.  A  long -missing  chapter  in  our 
World  War  n  history  has  finally  been 
written  and  it  well  merits  reading. 

That  chapter  is  the  story  of  the  civilian 
pilot  training  program  and  its  war  train- 
ing program  which  spanned  the  years 
1939-44.  It  all  began  with  remarkable 
civilian  vision  and  incentive  which  soon 
rallied  stanch  support  in  the  Congress. 

We  need  no  reminders  that  1938  was  an 
uneasy  year.  Hitler  began  taking  over 
neighboring  countries,  using  his  steadily 
growing  Luftwaffe  as  a  club.  In  Septem- 
ber that  year  British  Prime  Minister 
Neville  Chamberlain  thought  his  meet- 
ings with  the  German  Chancellor  had 
brought  "peace  for  our  time." 

In  this  country  one  farsighted  Ameri- 
can was  not  so  sure.  He  was  well  aware 
that  our  military  air  strength  left  much 
to  be  desired  in  event  of  any  emergency. 
He  likewise  knew  that  our  air  industry, 
factories,  and  transport  could  do  with 
more  support.  Was  there  a  way  to  deal 
with  both  matters? 

To  advocate  training  more  military 
pilots  would  have  been  disastrous  at  the 
time  when  isolationist  sentiment  was 
strong  throughout  the  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  teaching  more  civilians  to  fly 
promised  to  benefit  plane  manufacturers 
as  well  as  airlines.  Then  if  the  Axis  ever 
menaced  the  United  States,  there  would 
be  a  larger  pool  of  experienced  civilian 
pilots  to  draw  on  in  any  military  crisis. 
The  idea  was  conceived  by  Robert  H. 
Hinckley,  at  that  time  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  It  was  well 
received  at  the  White  House  and  In  the 
Cabinet.  Early  in  1939  the  CPT  program 
began  at  13  colleges  and  attracted  330 
students.  It  was  to  expand  enormously, 
not  only  at  educational  institutions  but 
also  in  existing  flight  schools,  at  public 
and  private  airfields  as  well. 

Come  May  1940,  President  Roosevelt 
made  his  stirring  call  for  the  production 
of  50,000  planes  a  year  and  an  expand- 
ed air  arm. 

The  question  became  painfully  obvious 
now.  Where  were  the  pilots  to  man  the 
planes?  The  regular  military  services 
were  far  from  prepared  to  do  the  job. 
The  Army  Air  Corps,  for  instance,  had 
only  21  installations  in  1939  and  its 
training  programs  up  to  that  year  had 
averaged  only  300  pilots  annually. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  CPTP  was 
gaining  good  momentum.  Its  courses,  too. 
expanded  from  pilot  training  to  include 
aircrews,  maintenance  personnel,  and  nu- 
merous other  support  specialties.  The 
students  could  concentrate  entirely  in  the 
field  of  aviation  expertise.  Should  a  time 
come  in  the  Nation's  affairs  that  they 
would  need  to  add  some  military  knowl- 
edge, the  military  could  supply  that. 
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Af  ler  Pearl  Harbor,  the  CPTP  changed 
Its  name  to  the  War  Training  Service 
but  continued  doing  its  magnificent  job. 
CAA's  Chairman  Hinckley  kept  tireless- 
ly at  his  task  of  directing  all  efforts.  Be- 
fore the  program  ended  in  the  summer  of 
1944  it  had  turned  out  435.165  trainees 
who  had  qualified  as  pilots  or  in  some 
other  aviation  specialty. 

Those  one-time  trainees  acquitted 
themselves  handsomely  around  the  globe, 
serving  with  our  regiilar  military  air 
units  and  winning  vast  numbers  of 
decorations. 

The  whole  inspiring  story  has  just  been 
published  as  a  book  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  under  the  title.  "The 
Putt-Putt  Air  Force."  Its  able  author  is 
Patricia  Strickltmd,  a  member  of  the 
CAA  staff  while  aU  these  things  were 
happening.  She  knew  what  was  going  on 
behind  the  scenes,  as  well  as  in  front  of 
them. 

I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
you  will  find  her  account  absorbing 
reading. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  RE- 
QUIRES UNITED  STATES  TO  EN- 
TER INTO  ADJUDICATION  OF  RE- 
SERVED WATER  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
24.  1971,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  most  significant  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  District  Court  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Eagle  et  al.  This  is  a  case 
which  involves  the  so-called  reservation 
doctrine  by  which  the  United  States 
lays  claim  to  undefined  amounts  of  the 
waters  of  a  great  number  of  Western 
streams. 

The  Eagle  River  system  in  Colorado  is 
one  of  the  stream  systems  within  which 
the  United  States  holds  implied  water 
rights  to  an  unstated  amount  of  water 
which  are  construed  under  the  reser- 
vation doctrine  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  White  River  National  For- 
est which  was  established  in  1905.  Adju- 
dication proceedings  were  initiated  in 
State  court  to  establish  the  rights  of  va- 
rious parties  claiming  water  from  the 
system,  and  the  United  States  as  one  of 
the  claimants  was  Joined  as  a  defendant 
in  the  proceedings.  Despite  the  provi- 
sions of  the  United  States  Code  (43  U.S.C. 
666 1  which  give  consent  to  join  the 
United  States  as  a  defendant  In  suits  for 
the  adjudication  of  water  rights,  the 
Justice  Department  contended  that  the 
Government's  rights  under  the  reserva- 
tion doctrine  were  exempt  from  adjudica- 
tion in  State  courts. 

This  is  a  clear  example  of  the  seri- 
ous situation  which  exists  in  the  West- 
em  States.  Clearly  the  adjudication  of 
the  rights  of  water  users  on  the  Eagle 
River  system  would  be  of  little  value  so 
long  as  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  a  portion  of  the  available  flow  remains 
undetermined  and  are  not  considered  in 
the  apportionment.  A  cloud  would  al- 
ways remain  on  the  rights  of  other  water 
users.  In  the  arid  West,  a  valid  water 
right  is  often  the  sole  factor  which  dif- 
ferentiates between  valuable  and  worth- 
less property  or  between  an  attractive 
economic    venture    and    an    impossible 


scheme.  A  cloud  on  a  water  right  while 
often  an  Intangible  factor  diflBcult  to  es- 
tablish is  inevitably  a  real  damage  to  the 
owner  of  the  right.  In  the  public  land 
State  where  nearly  every  stream  system 
included  reserved  lands,  the  uncertain- 
ties introduced  by  the  reservation  doc- 
trine are  tremendously  significant. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  urged  for 
years  that  the  Congress  take  action  to 
compel  the  reserved  water  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  be  defined.  And  for  the 
same  reasons,  I  was  gratified  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  March  24  decision 
rejected  the  contention  that  the  reserved 
water  rights  of  the  United  States  are 
exempt  from  adjudication  suits.  The 
Court  in  requiring  the  United  States  to 
be  Joined  in  this  suit  recognized  that  un- 
less all  of  the  parties  on  the  stream  file  a 
statement  regarding  all  of  water  rights 
claimed  by  them  and  unless  the  sub- 
sequent decree  considers  all  the  claims, 
it  will  be  of  little  value  to  any  one. 

The  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
the  reservation  doctrine  are  not  di- 
minished by  this  decision.  The  Court  rec- 
ognizes that  the  volume  and  scope  of  the 
rights  are  Federal  questions  and  that  the 
Colorado  court's  judgment  in  this  regard 
may  subsequently  be  reviewed.  The  deci- 
sion merely  requires  that  the  United 
States  present  its  specific  claims  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Eagle  River  for 
adjudication. 

This  decision,  while  it  is  welcome,  does 
not  resolve  the  continuing  problems 
created  by  the  reservation  doctrine.  The 
bill.  S.  28,  which  I  cosponsored  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  January  25, 
and  which  is  similar  to  bills  I  have  sup- 
ported in  previous  Congresses,  is  still  an 
urgently  needed  measure.  This  legisla- 
tion would  require  the  United  States  to 
acquire  subsequent  water  rights  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  water  law  and  to 
compensate  the  owners  of  existing  water 
rights  when  they  are  taken  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  must  be  en- 
acted to  remove  the  uncertainty  which 
presently  impedes  non-Federal  water 
users  from  enjoying  their  full  legal  rights 
as  established  under  State  law,  to  a  re- 
source which  is  essential  to  any  kind  of 
economic  activity  in  the  arid  West.  It 
must  be  enacted  also  to  forestall  the  in- 
justices which  must  surely  result  when 
the  United  States  seeks  to  exercise  un- 
limited rights  to  the  scarce  water  re- 
sources of  western  streams  despite  the 
existence  of  prior  established  uses  by 
others  who  are  dependent  upon  the  game 
waters  for  a  livelihood. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission in  its  monumental  report  of  last 
year  clearly  stated  these  considerations 
and  recommended  as  follows: 

The  Implied  reservation  doctrine  of  water 
rights  for  federally  reserved  lands  should  be 
clarified  and  limited  by  Ciongreas  in  at  least 
four  ways:  (a)  amounts  of  water  claimed, 
both  surface  and  underground,  should  be 
formally  established;  (b)  procedures  for  con- 
testing each  claim  should  be  provided:  (c) 
water  requirements  for  future  reservations 
should  be  expressly  reserved;  and  (d)  com- 
pensftlon  should  be  awarded  where  Inter- 
ference results  with  claims  valid  under  state 
law  before  the  decision  in  Arizona  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 


I  am  hopeful  that,  the  Court's  decision 
and  the  Commission's  recommendations 
will  help  to  emphasize  the  serious  nature 
cf  this  problem  and  that  the  Congress 
will  recognize  its  responsibility  to  our 
citizens  to  insure  that  their  rights  to  wa- 
ter are  as  valid  as  the  other  property 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
I  hope  that  hearings  can  be  held  very 
soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Supreme  Court 
opinion,  the  text  of  S.  28,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commis.sion  report  dealing  with  reserved 
water  rights  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Wattr  Resoubces 

Federal  lands  are  the  source  of  most  of  the 
water  In  the  11  coterminous  western  states 
providing  approximately  61  percent  of  the 
total  natural  runoff  occurring  in  the  region. 
Most  of  this  runoff  comes  from  land  with- 
drawn or  reserved  for  specific  purposes.  For- 
est Service  and  National  Park  Service  reser- 
vations contribute  about  88  and  8  percent, 
re^ectlvely.  of  the  runoff  from  public  lands 
and  more  than  59  percent  of  the  total  yield 
from  all  lands  of  those  states.  Other  public 
lands,  such  as  the  vast  acreages  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  do  not 
contribute  much  to  the  overall  yield  of  west- 
ern streams,  but  are  so  situated  that  they 
Influence  water  quality. 

The  Importance  of  the  water  yield  from 
public  lands  to  the  economy,  present  and 
future,  of  the  11  western  states  is  clear: 
Approximately  $12.5  billion  has  been  In- 
vested by  public  and  private  sources  in  water 
storage  facilities,  and  additional  billions  have 
been  invested  to  Irrigate  23  million  acres  of 
land  dependent  In  major  part  on  public  land 
water  yields;  about  96  percent  of  the  region's 
32  million  people  and  most  of  Its  major  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas  are  dependent  In 
some  degree  on  public  land  water;  and  the 
virtually  entire  hydroelectric  capacity  of  23.6 
million  kilowatts  (as  of  1968)  Is  dependent 
upon  water  which  originates  on  public  lands. 

While  water  and  land  use  problems  are 
closely,  almost  Inextricably,  Interwoven,  this 
Commission  Is  charged  only  with  recommen- 
dations relative  to  public  land  policy.'  There- 
fore, we  have  confined  our  dellberatlors  and 
recommendations  to  those  significant  water 
matters  which  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
public  land  policy. 

First,  In  the  controversial  field  of  Federal- 
state  water  rights,  the  Commission  has  ex- 
amined the  legal  basis  for  the  use  of  surface 
and  underground  water  on  the  public  lands 
in  connection  with  programs  for  the  dis- 
posal or  retention  and  management  of  the 
public  lands.  Attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  Implied  reservation  doctrine  of  Federal 
water  rights,  which  Is  based  on  withdrawals 
of  public  domain  lands  from  the  operation 
of  some  or  all  of  the  public  land  laws. 

Second,  we  have  reviewed  the  various  wa- 
tershed protection  and  management  pro- 
grams designed  to  regulate  streamflow  and 
maintain  or  Improve  Its  quality  or.  to  a  lesser 
degree,  to  Increase  water  yield  on  the  public 
lands. 

Third,  we  have  considered  whether  due  re- 
gard Is  given  to  Impacts  on  public  land  re- 
sources and  values  In  multi-purpose  water 
project  planning  and  operation. 

Fourth,  we  have  given  attention  in  our 
chapters  on  Individual  commodities  and  en- 
vironmental policy  to  those  public  land  pro- 
grams which  may  have  polluting  effects  on 
public  land  water,  and   have   made  recom- 
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xnendations  concerning  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative policies  designed  to  prevent  or 
minimize  such  adverse  effects. 

THE    IMPLIED    RESERVATION    DOCTRINE    OF 
rEDERAL    WATER     RIGHTS 

As  successor  to  the  sovereigns  from  which 
the  United  States  obtained  the  vast  areas  of 
the  western  public  domain,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  mld-19th  century  possessed 
complete  power  over  the  land  and  water  of 
that  region.  Because  the  courts  have  settled 
the  issue,  there  Is  little  to  be  gained  In  aca- 
demic arguments  as  to  whether  that  jjower 
derives  from  concepts  of  "ownership"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "sovereignty":  the  power  Is 
plenary,  whatever  Its  conceptual  basis. 

By  a  series  of  acts  in  1866,  1870.  and  1877,- 
when  Federal  policy  stressed  the  disposition 
of  the  public  domain  under  the  homestead, 
public  sale,  and  other  settlement  and  dis- 
posal laws.  Congress  provided  that  such 
Federal  land  disposals  would  not  carry  with 
them  an  accompanying  water  right.  Rather, 
the  water  on  the  public  lands  was  declared 
open  to  use,  and  property  rights  to  Its  use 
were  to  be  obtained  under  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  states  and  territories.  As  to 
lands  retained  In  Federal  ownership,  there 
were  none  of  the  public  land  management 
programs  we  know  today  requiring  water  use 
on  Federal  lands  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  Its  agents,  e.g.,  mineral  leasing  operations, 
recreation  facility  management,  fish  and 
wildlife  protection  and  habitat  enhancement, 
and  so  forth.  Accordingly,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  then  have  to  face  up  to 
whether  It  would  comply  with  state  water 
laws. 

By  the  turn  of  the  cjentury,  the  Federal 
Government  had  started  reserving  public 
lands  from  disposition  by  setting  aside  na- 
tional forests  and  parks,  creating  wildlife 
refuges,  and  making  large-scale  withdrawals 
for  other  purposes.  With  respect  to  the  water 
needs  associated  with  progn'ams  on  these 
lands,  the  usual  practice  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century  was  for  permittees,  licensees, 
etc..  to  acquire  necessary  water  rights  under 
state  law  In  accordance  with  the  policy 
stated  In  the  1866,  1870.  and  1877  acts.  The 
Federal  agencies  generally  followed  that 
same  practice  for  their  program  needs. 

In  the  11  western  states  the  predominant 
water  right  system  is  the  law  of  prior  ap- 
propriation, which  waa  adopted  as  being 
most  suitable  to  a  water-short  region.  Under 
this  system  prior  use  establishes  priority  of 
right,  and  nonuse  for  prescribed  periods 
win  cause  a  forfeiture.  In  times  of  shortage, 
uses  are  curtailed  In  Inverse  order  of  their 
priorities.  The  riparian  law  of  water  rights' 
which  prevailed  In  the  more  humid  eastern 
states  was  rejected  as  unsuitable.  Its  prin- 
cipal vice  was  that  an  upstream  riparian 
owner  could  do  nothing  Indefinitely  while 
his  neighbor  downstream  put  water  to  use 
and  became  dependent  thereon,  yet  at  any 
time  the  upper  riparian  could  assert  his 
equal  right  and  destroy  or  impair  the  effort 
and  Investment  of  his  neighbor. 

An  approprlatlve  water  right  may  be  ac- 
quired only  for  a  beneficial  purpose,  and 
even  if  the  proposed  type  of  use  Is  beneficial 
under  state  law,  It  must  usually  also  be  a 
reasonable  use  In  the  light  of  other  demands 
for  water.  While  there  are  diversities  among 
the  water  laws  of  these  states,  they  are  gen- 
erally consistent  in  recognizing,  by  statute 
or  decision,  domestic  and  municipal  pur- 
pases,  Irrigation,  mining,  power,  and  manu- 
facturing, as  well  as  other  similar  uses  as 
beneficial. 

Although  the  decided  court  cases  Indicate 
that  there  is  no  serious  problem  In  obtain- 
ing rights  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation,  several  of  these  states  do 
not  expressly  specify  such  uses  as  beneficial 
In  their  water  statutes. 
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Nearly  all  state  approprlatlve  water  laws 
also  establish  a  system  of  preferences  under 
which  certain  beneficial  uses  are  preferred 
over  others.  In  most  of  these  11  states,  do- 
mestic, stock-watering,  and  municipal  uses 
appear  to  have  preferred  status  over  irriga- 
tion, and  irrigation  is  preferred  over  all  the 
remaining  uses.  Recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  uses  are  not  preferred  uses  in  these 
states.  This  has  caused  concern  that  Federal 
program  needs,  particularly  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  may  not  be  fuUy  served  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  rely  on  these  state 
laws.  However,  while  problems  for  Federal 
agencies  may  yet  develop  because  of  state 
laws  relating  to  beneficial  use  or  prefer- 
ences, none  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

In  nearly  100  years  of  develoiHnent,  state 
water  law  has  achieved  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  results  which  has  permitted  sub- 
stantial public  and  private  development  in 
the  West.  While  sometimes  necessarily  com- 
plex, state  administrative  and  Judicial  pro- 
cedures have  provided  a  means  to  determine 
security  of  rights  to  the  use  of  water. 

However,  in  1955,  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Pelton  Dam  decision*  indicated  that  the 
withdrawal  or  reservation  of  Federal  lands  for 
specified  purposes  also  reserved  rights  to  use 
water  on  such  lands,  even  though  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  action  made  no  mention 
of  water  or  Its  use.  Under  this  doctrine  such 
reserved  water  rights  would  carry  a  priority 
as  of  the  date  of  the  reservation  or  with- 
drawal of  the  lands. 

Although  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
decision  that  state  law  need  not  control  the 
acquisition  of  water  rights  for  such  "re- 
served" lands  were  disturbing  to  many  in 
the  western  public  land  states,  under  the 
facts  of  the  case  the  Pelton  Dam  decision  it- 
self did  not  require  Infringement  of  water 
rights  previously  vested  under  state  law.  The 
limits  and  Impact  of  the  newly  enunciated 
application  of  the  reservation  doctrine  were 
left  uncertain.  However,  some  of  the  Federal 
agencies  began  to  rely  on  this  doctrine  for 
water  rights  In  addition  to  their  customary 
compliance  with  state  law. 

In  1963.  any  lingering  doubts  about  most 
of  the  implications  of  the  reservation  doc- 
trine as  a  source  of  water  rights  were  removed 
In  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Arizona 
V.  California.''  By  analogy  to  earlier  Indian 
cases,  and  In  partial  reliance  on  the  Pelton 
Dam  decision,  the  Court  sustained  the  con- 
clusions of  its  Special  Master  in  that  case 
that  certain  reservations  of  public  domain 
land  for  particular  purposes,  i.e.,  wildlife 
refuges,  a  national  forest,  and  a  national  rec- 
reation area,  carried  with  them  an  "implied" 
reservation  of  sufficient  unappropriated  water 
to  satisfy  the  reasonable  requliements  of 
those  reservations  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  state  law. 

Since  then,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  mili- 
tary departments  have  indicated  that  they 
will  no  longer  comply  with  state  law  in  ac- 
quiring rights  for  the  use  of  water  on  re- 
served lands,  and  will  rely  on  Federal  claims 
arising  out  of  the  reservation  or  withdrawal 
of  the  public  lands  they  administer.  Other 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  National  Park 
Service,  still  have  a  poUcy  of  compliance  with 
state  appropriation  procedures,  but  whether 
this  will  continue  is  uncertain. 

The  result  has  been  apprehension  in  the 
western  public  land  states  that  the  doctrine 
win  have  the  effect  of  disrupting  established 
water  right  priority  systems  and  destroying, 
without  compensation,  water  rights  consid- 
ered to  have  vested  under  state  law.  More- 
over, the  uncertainty  generated  by  the  doc- 
trine is  an  lmi>edlment  to  sound  coordinated 
planning  for  future  water  resources  develop- 
ment. 

Legislative  proposals  that  Congress  either 
affirm,  abolish,  or  clarify  the  reservation 
doctrine  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
hearings  and  discussions  during  the  last  dec- 


ade, but  Congress  has  taken  no  action  on 
the  matter.  The  issue  has  been  one  of  the 
most  controversial  before  the  Commission. 

The  C<»nmlssion  gave  much  attention  to 
the  question  of  whether  this  controversy 
might  be  only  a  doctrinal  legal  argument 
with  little  subetantlve  Impact.  We  conclude 
It  has  substance. 

Although  most  of  the  current  concern 
relates  to  the  doctrine's  potential  future  Im- 
pact, such  potential  impacts  covUd  be  ma- 
jor. •  This  would  be  particularly  likely  on 
specific  streams  or  systems  where  water  is 
now  virtually  completely  appropriated  under 
state  law. 

We  recommend  legislative  action  to  dispel 
the  uncertainty  which  the  implied  reserva- 
tion doctrine  hcu  produced  and  to  provide 
the  basis  for  cooperative  water  resources  de- 
velopment planning  between  the  Federal 
GovemTnent  and  the  public  land  states. 

The  reservation  doctrine  has  several  ad- 
vantages for  the  Federal  Government.  (1) 
As  reservation  needs  develop,  uses  under  It 
can  expand  indefinitely  without  regard  to 
state  law  water  requirements  that  water  be 
put  to  beneficial  use  within  a  reasonable  time. 
(2)  Vast  reserves  created  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  carry  advantageous  early  prior- 
ity dates  vlB-a-vls  state-determined  prior- 
ities. (3)  The  Federal  Government  need  not 
pay  any  compensation  for  divested  non-Fed- 
eral rights  Initiated  after  the  date  of  the 
withdrawal  or  reservation,  however  long  the 
water  may  have  been  beneficially  used.  (4) 
The  Federal  use  need  not  be  "beneficial" 
under  sUte  law  if  It  Is  within  the  scope  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  reservation  or 
withdrawal  was  created. 

While  the  advantages  of  the  reservation 
concept  to  Federal  agencies  are  apparent, 
there  are  problems  which  must  also  be  con- 
sidered from  the  Federal  standpoint.  (1)  In 
Arizona  v.  California '  the  Master  required 
some  evidence  of  Intent  for  each  land  reser- 
vation before  he  would  sustain  an  Implied 
reservation  of  water.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
such  an  Intent  would  be  implied  for  all 
reservations  and  withdrawals,  although  to 
date  It  api>ear8  this  should  ordinarily  be  no 
problem  If  water  Is  essential  to  the  express 
purposes  of  the  reservation.  (2)  There  Is  some 
doubt  whether  any  use  will  be  Implied  other 
than  those  expressly  stated  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal.  (3)  It  appears  that  where  the 
purpose  of  a  withdrawal  or  reservation  Is 
changed,  the  priority  date  of  the  new  use  will 
be  the  date  of  the  use  change  and  not  that  of 
the  earlier  use.  (4)  Without  litigation  or 
agreement  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
what  the  maximum  permissible  amount  of 
water  would  be  for  any  given  use.  In  Arizona 
V.  California,  for  example,  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  Irrigation  uses  was  based  on 
irrigable  acreage  and  then  current  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  standards  of  economic 
feasibility.  The  effect  of  future  changes 
in  feasibility  standards  Is  uncertain.  (5)  It  is 
not  clear  what  the  physical  relationship  of 
the  reserved  land  must  be  to  the  source  of  the 
water  supply,  i.e.,  whether  a  reservation  right 
Is  available  for  land  outside  the  natural 
watershed  of  the  river  system  from  which  the 
water  would  be  drawn.  (6)  It  Is  not  clear 
whether  acquisition  of  a  state  approprlatlve 
right  by  the  Federal  Government  or  Its  lea- 
sees, licensees,  and  permittees  has  the  effect 
of  waiving  any  reservation  right  to  additional 
water  for  that  particular  vise.  (7)  It  has  not 
been  determined  whether  termination  of  a 
land  withdrawal  or  reservation  also  ter- 
minates the  reserved  water  right,  even  when 
the  particular  use   continues  thereafter. 

LIMITATION    OF    RESERVATION    DOCTRINE 

Recommendation  56:  The  implied  reserva- 
tion doctrine  of  water  rights  for  federally  re- 
served lands  should  be  clarified  and  limited 
by  Congress  in  at  least  four  ways:  (a) 
amounts  of  water  claimed,  both  surface  and 
underground,  should  be  formally  established; 
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(b)  procedures  for  contesting  each  claim 
should  be  provided;  (c)  water  requirements 
for  future  reservations  should  be  expressly 
reserved;  and  (d)  compensation  should  be 
awarded  where  Interference  results  with 
claims  valid  under  state  law  before  the  de- 
cision in  Arizona  v.  California. 

Although  state  law  appears  to  be  generally 
adequate  as  a  basis  for  water  rights  for  uses 
on  reserved  public  lands,  the  reservation  doc- 
trine should  not  be  abrogated.  TVs  do  so  and 
to  require  the  public  land  agencies  to  rely 
solely  on  state  law  for  the  acquisition  of 
water  rights  for  reserved  land  uses  presents 
several  problems: 

( 1 )  In  some  states  Important  Federal  usee, 
such  as  for  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
purjxjses,  are  either  not  recognized  as  benefi- 
cial uses  or  have  low  preferences  vls-a-vls 
other  competing  usee. 

(2)  The  Implied  reservation  doctrine  pro- 
vides the  neceseary  water  rights  for  certain 
Federal  usee  and  future  needs  for  which  state 
law  has  not  been  compiled  with  for  one 
reason  or  another.  To  discard  the  reeervatlon 
doctrine  might  well  place  the  validity  of 
those  rights  In  question  and  Inject  further 
uncertainty  Into  this  area. 

Nevertheless,  the  Implied  reservation  doc- 
trine as  announced  and  applied  In  Arizona 
V.  Cali/ornia*  has  created  many  problems. 
Numerous  unanswered  questions  about  Its 
scope  and  Impact  remain.  The  two  most  Im- 
portant questions  which  CJongress  should  re- 
solve, however,  center  on  ( 1 )  the  uncertainty 
which  the  doctrine  has  engendered,  and  (2) 
the  equity  of  holders  of  water  rights  vested 
under  state  law,  whose  rights  may  be  cur- 
tailed without  compensation  through  Its 
strict  application.  Solutions  of  these  two  crit- 
ical problems  will  permit  reliance  on  the 
reservation  doctrine  where  necessary  to  as- 
sure adequate  Federal  water  rights  for  the 
reserved  public  lands,  and  at  the  same  time 
minimize  disruption  to  existing  state  admin- 
istrative machinery,  promote  more  effective 
water  resources  planning,  and  provide 
equitable  treatment  to  holders  of  water  rights 
vested  under  state  laws.  Consequently,  we 
recommend  that  Congress  take  the  following 
legislative  actions: 

( 1 )  Provide  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
within  which  Federal  land  agencies  must  as- 
certain and  give  public  notice  of  their  pro- 
jected water  requirements  for  the  next  40 
years  for  reserved  areas,  and  forbid  the  as- 
sertion of  a  reservation  claim  for  any  quan- 
tity or  use  not  included  within  such  public 
notice. 

Some  Federal  agencies.  In  particular  the 
FV)rest  Service,  are  endeavoring  to  refine  their 
data  on  present  uses  and  future  require- 
ments and  to  provide  such  information  to 
state  water  authorities.  However,  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  present  legal  system  which 
requires  this  or  makes  such  qualification 
binding  on  the  agencies,  and  they  would  be 
free  to  enlarge  these  projections  In  the  fu- 
ture as  they  deem  fit. 

Most  of  the  present  uncertainties  should 
be  removed  by  requiring  a  binding  quantifi- 
cation and  delineation  of  Federal  claims, 
particularly  such  questions  as  quantities  of 
water  reserved,  priority  of  right,  permissible 
purposes  and  places  of  use,  etc.  These  deter- 
minations might  be  made  as  part  of  the  re- 
view of  existing  land  withdrawals  which  we 
recommend  elsewhere  In  this  report,  al- 
though a  shorter  time  period  for  this  effort 
seems  desirable.  In  those  cases  where  It 
seems  likely  that  existing  uses  on  reserved 
lands  will  increase  to  significantly  larger  esti- 
mated future  requirements  at  a  relatively 
modest  rate  over  the  40-year  period.  Congress 
may  wish  to  provide  a  means  for  the  agencies 
to  permit  Interim  use  of  reserved  water  un- 
til It  Is  needed  for  Federal  purposes.  This 
would  promote  maximum  l>eneflclal  use  of 
water  and  could  be  done  through  formal  ar- 
rangements with  the  states. 


(2)  Establish  a  procedure  for  administra- 
tive or  judicial  determination  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  quantity  claimed,  or  the  va- 
lidity of  the  proposed  use  under  present  law. 

This  would  give  an  opportunity  for  timely 
contest  by  present  users  or  appropriate  state 
eigencles  of  the  quantity  or  legality  of  the 
use,  such  as  whether  the  use  is  properly  im- 
plied from  the  creation  of  the  withdrawal 
or  reservation.  At  the  present  time  there  Is 
no  procedure  for  doing  this. 

There  ts  no  effective  Judicial  machinery 
to  permit  the  resolution  of  the  many  Issues 
raised  by  the  reservation  doctrine,  even  If  a 
case-by-case  approach  to  Its  clarification  and 
refinement  were  desirable,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  It  Is.  Although  the  United  States 
is  free  to  initiate  such  a  suit,  the  doctrine 
of  sovereign  Immunity  bars  such  actions  by 
non-Federal  water  users  or  state  adminis- 
trative agencies  unless  Congress  has  con- 
sented to  such  a  suit.  The  McCarran  Act." 
which  on  Its  face  consents  to  certain  kinds  of 
water  adjudications.  Is  an  unsatisfactory 
vehicle  for  obtaining  definition  of  Federal 
reservation  claims.  The  courts  have  held  that 
all  water  users  on  a  river  system  must  be 
Joined  under  that  Act,'"  and  this  is  not  always 
possible  or  feasible.  Moreover,  the  Issue  of 
whether  the  McCarran  Act  permits  adjudi- 
cation only  of  rights  held  under  state  law 
and  not  of  Federal  reserved  rights,  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  contends.  Is  now  be- 
fore the  United  States  Supreme  Court." 

Although  we  elsewhere  recommend  that 
Congress  provide  for  judicial  review  of  pub- 
lic land  decisions  by  aggrieved  parties,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  go  that  far  with  respect 
to  all  Federal  water  right  questions.  Not  only 
are  the  questions  more  complex,  taut  they  go 
far  beyond  this  Commission's  Jurisdiction, 
since  they  usually  affect  multiple-purpose 
project  developments  having  little  or  no 
public  land  connection  and  are  best  dealt 
with  by  the  National  Water  Commission. 
However,  we  do  recommend  provision  for 
Judicial  review  of  at  least  the  limited  ques- 
tions of  the  rea.=onabIeness  of  the  quantity 
claimed  under  the  reservation  doctrine.  Its 
priority  date,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  reserved  water  may  be  used. 

(3 1  Provide  that  procedures  for  creation 
of  future  withdrawals  and  reservations  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  to  claims  of  reserved 
water  rights,  a  statement  of  prospective  wa- 
ter requirements  and  an  express  re.'servation 
of  such  quantity  of  unappropriated  water. 

TTils  would  have  the  effect  of  requiring  an 
administrative  or  legislative  review  of  these 
claims  and  substitution  of  express  water 
rights  reservations  for  potential  Implied 
claims.  Coupled  with  the  previous  recom- 
mendation concerning  existing  reserved 
rights,  mo^  of  the  uncertainty  generated  by 
the  reservation  concept  should  be  eliminated. 

(4)  Require  com  pen. sat  ior  to  be  paid  where 
the  utilization  of  the  implied  reservation  doc- 
trine interferes  with  ^ises  binder  water  rights 
vested  under  state  law  prior  to  the  1963  deci- 
sion in  Ari3ona  v.  California." 

When  reliance  is  placed  on  Federal  water 
rights  impliedly  reserved  along  with  the 
reservation  or  withdrawal  of  public  lands, 
the  effect  may  be  to  displace,  without  com- 
pensation, other  non-Federal  public  and 
private  uses  under  water  rights  acquired 
under  state  law  subsequent  to  the  date  when 
the  water  was  impliedly  reserved  for  the 
Federal  lands,  but  prior  to  the  date  the  water 
was  actually  put  to  use  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  is  the  principal  vice  of  the  doc- 
trine from  the  vlewnclnt  of  individual  water 
users.  Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decison 
In  Ari::ona  v.  California  cited  above  In  1963. 
no  water  user  could  have  been  on  actual  or 
constructive  notice  of  the  existence  of  sucn 
an  "Implied"  Federal  w.iter  rieht  The  same 
is  true  of  the  state  administrative  agencies, 
since  as  a  matter  of  formal  policy  and  ac- 
ual  practice,  the  public  land  agencies  gen- 


erally adhered  to  state  law  In  acquiring  water 
rights  for  reserved  lands  prior  to  1963. 

As  a  practical  matter,  use  of  the  doctrine 
to  cause  actual  Injury  to  water  rights  vested 
under  state  law  without  compensation  has 
been  rare  to  date,  and  the  likely  future  Im- 
pact Is  uncertain.  However,  as  a  matter  of 
policy  Congress  has  generally  provided  In  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  "  and  the  Federal 
Power  Act  of  1920 "  that  compensation  b« 
provided  to  holders  of  water  rights  vested 
under  state  law  when  they  are  Interfered 
with  by  projects  authorized  or  licensed  under 
those  two  acts.  We  find  no  reason  for  a  dif- 
ferent policy  where  public  land  programs  are 
Involved.  As  a  matter  of  fairness  and  equity. 
It  Is  appropriate  to  compensate  holders  of 
vested  state  water  rights  whose  uses  are  cur- 
tailed through  Federal  reliance  on  the  Im- 
plied reservation  doctrine.  We  believe  that 
the  potential  costs  to  the  Federal  Ckivern- 
ment  would  be  relatively  low.  In  any  event, 
the  social  costs  of  displacing  existing  uses 
for  the  benefit  of  national  programs  should 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  taxpayers,  and  not 
by  the  affected  Individual  users. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  The  National  Water  Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  (Act  of  September  26,  1968, 
82  Stat.  868)  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  broad  national  water  policy 
problems,  e.g.,  the  Federal  water  resource 
development  programs  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

"  The  relevant  portion  of  the  acts  are  cod- 
ified as  43  US.C.  §5  321,  681  (1964). 

'  The  riparian  system  has  three  major 
features,  all  of  which  are  the  antithesis  of  the 
appropriation  doctrine.  First  water  may  be 
used  only  by  a  riparian  "andowner,  on  ripar- 
ian land,  and  within  the  natural  drainage 
basin  of  the  stream  from  which  It  is  taken 
Second.  It  Is  neither  acquired  by  use  nor 
lost  by  nonuse.  Third,  It  Is  corre'.atlve,  in  that 
all  users  share  shortages  ratably. 

•  Federal  Power  Commission  v.  Oregon.  349 
U.S.  435  (1955) 

<■  373  U.S.  546  (1963). 

'Even  though  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  were  requested  to  estimate  future 
water  needs  for  the  use  In  our  contract  wa- 
ter study,  the  estimates  provided  were  ob- 
viously rough,  not  all-encompassing,  and, 
therefore,  unconvincing.  We  also  note  that 
the  needs  expressed  could  not  be  considered 
as  maximums. 

"  n.  5.  supra. 

» n.  5,  supra. 

"43U.S.C.  §  666  (1964). 

'"Miller  v.  Jennings  243  F.  2d  157  (5th 
Clr.),  cert,  denied,  355  US.  827  (1957). 

»  U.S.  V.  Colo.  Dlst.  Ct.  for  Eagle  City.  458, 
P.  2d  760  (1969,  ctvt.  granted.  38  U.S.  Law 
Week  3377   (Mar.  30.  1970,  No.   1178). 

'-'43  U.S.C.  §§371  et  seq.  (1964). 

'•■  16  U.S.C.  |§  791-825   (1964). 

S.  28 
A  bill  to  clarify  the  relationship  of  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  In 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain  streams 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject  to   the   exceptions   stated   in    section   5, 
the  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed  lands  of  the  United  States,  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  made,  shall  r.ot  aTect  any 
rlErht  to  the  use  of  navigable  or  nonnavieable 
water  acquired  pursuant  to  State  law  either — 

( 1 )  before  the  establishment  >)f  such  with- 
drawal or  reservation,  or 

(2)  after  the  establishment  of  such  with- 
drawal or  reservation,  unless,  in  the  latter 
event,  a  Federal  statute,  or  .-.n  officer  of  the 
United  States  authorized  to  make  such  a 
withdrawal  or  reservation,  .■'hall  have  pro- 
mulgated the  purpose,  quantity,  and  priority 
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date  of  the  water  right  reserved  to  the  United 
States  or  otherwise  established  under  Its 
own  laws,  and  such  promulgation  shall  have 
antedated  the  initiation  of  the  conflicting 
right  under  State  law :  Provided,  That  if  such 
promulgation  shall  be  made  otherwise  than 
by  an  Act  of  Congress,  it  shall  not  become 
effective  until  sixty  days  after  It  shall  have 
been  furnished  to  the  Governors  of  affected 
States  and  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  transmitted  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment having  Jurisdiction  of  the  lands  affected 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  (counting  only 
days  on  which  both  Houses  are  In  session); 
and  it  shall  be  vacated  If  disapproved  within 
said  sixty  days  by  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  either 
House 

Sec  2.  Any  right  to  the  diversion,  storage, 
distribution,  or  use  of  water  which  the 
United  States  or  those  claiming  under  the 
United  States  assert  to  have  been  established 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  shall  be  neither 
greater  nor  less  than  those  accorded  by  the 
laws  of  that  State  to  uses  of  water  by  others 
than  the  United  States  (Including  the  State 
Itself)  in  like  circumstances,  and  shall  be 
imtlated  and  perfected  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  established  by  the  laws  of  that 
SUte:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
affect  any  authority  which  the  United  States 
may  have  to  establish  water  rights  under  its 
own  laws,  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted. 

Sec.  3.  No  vested  right  to  the  diversion, 
storage,  or  use  of  any  waters,  navigable  or 
nonnavigable,  acquired  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  and  recognized  by  the  laws  in  force  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  In  that  State 
as  being  compensable  if  taken  or  used  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  shall  be 
taken  or  used  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  without  Just  compensa- 
tion. ""Vested  right"  shall  mean  either  (1)  an 
appropriative  right  initiated  In  accordance 
with  the  general  laws  of  the  State  applicable 
to  the  appropriation  of  waters  rights,  which 
has  been  exercised  either  by  the  commence- 
ment of  actual  diversion,  storage,  or  use  of 
water,  or  by  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  works  for  such  purposes,  and  which  Is 
thereafter  maintained  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence In  the  completion  of  such  works  and 
application  of  water  to  such  purposes,  or  (2) 
a  riparian,  overlying,  or  pueblo  right,  to  the 
extent  that  such  laws  of  the  State  recognize 
such  rights,  or  (3)  a  prescriptive  right  or  any 
other  water  right  to  the  extent  that  water 
has  been  put  to  beneficial  use. 

Sec.  4.  If  works  hereafter  constructed  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Im- 
pair or  Interfere  with  the  utilization  of  any 
right  to  the  diversion,  storage,  or  other  use 
of  water  which  is  vested  and  compensable 
under  section  3,  and  If  agreement  with  the 
owner  of  said  right  as  to  the  compensation 
due  for  such  impairment  or  interference  has 
not  been  reached  by  the  time  of  the  Initial 
Interference  with  such  right,  the  United 
States  shall  Initiate  and  diligently  prosecute 
proceedings  to  condemn  the  same  under  ap- 
propriate Federal  or  State  laws  of  eminent 
domain.  If  It  shall  fall  to  do  so,  no  statute  of 
limitations  shall  apply  tigainst  a  suit  by  the 
Injured  party  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  such  Impairment  or  Inter- 
ference In  a  Federal  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction; but  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
authorize  an  action  to  enjoin  such  Impair- 
ment or  Interference,  If  such  an  Injunction 
action  could  not  be  maintained  In  the 
absence  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as— 

(1)  modifying  or  repealing  any  provision 
of  any  existing  Act  of  Congress  relative  to 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  rights 
to  the  use  of  water  pursuant  to  State  law; 

(2)  permitting  appropriations  of  water 
under  State  law  which  Interfere  with  the 
provisions  of  International  treaties  of  the 
United  States; 


(3)  amending,  altering,  or  repealing  any 
provision  of  any  law  which  limits  the  acreage 
In  single  ownership  that  may  be  served  with 
water  made  available  under  the  reclamation 
law; 

(4)  affecting.  Impairing,  diminishing,  sub- 
ordinating, or  enlarging  (a)  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  to  waters 
under  any  Interstate  compact  or  existing 
Judicial  decree,  (b)  any  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  or 
any  claim  or  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for 
Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  (c)  any  water  right 
heretofore  acquired  by  others  than  the 
United  States  under  Federal  or  State  law, 
(d)  any  right  to  any  quantity  of  water  used 
for  governmental  purposes  or  programs  of 
the  United  States  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  (e)  any  right  of 
the  United  States  to  use  water  which  Is  here- 
after lawfully  initiated  in  the  exercise  of  the 
express  or  necessarily  Implied  authority  of 
any  present  or  future  Act  of  Congress  or 
State  law  when  such  right  Is  initiated  prior 
to  the  acquisition  by  others  of  any  right  to 
use  water  pursuant  to  State  law,  (f)  any 
preference  accorded  by  Federal  or  State  law 
to  any  public  agency  with  respect  to  electric 
power. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "'Water 
Rights  Act  of  1971." 


United  States  v.  District  Court  in  and  rOR 
the  County  of  Eagle  et  al..  Certiorari  to 
THE  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado 

no.    87.    ARGUED    MARCH    2,     1971 DECIDED 

MARCH    24,    1971 

This  case  arises  from  the  attempted  Joinder 
pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  §  666  of  the  United 
States  as  a  defendant  in  a  proceeding  In 
state  court  for  the  adjudication  of  water 
rights  covering  the  Eagle  River  system  in 
Colorado.  Under  §  666(a)  "(clonsent  Is  given 
to  Join  the  United  States  as  a  defendant  In 
any  suit  1 1)  for  the  adjudication  of  rights  to 
the  use  of  water  of  a  river  system  or  other 
source  or  (2)  for  the  administration  of  such 
rights,  where  It  appears  that  the  United 
States  [owns]  or  Is  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
water  rights  by  appropriation  under  State 
law,  by  purchase,  by  exchange  or  otherwise 
.  .  ."  The  United  States  contended  that  §  666 
applies  only  to  water  rights  that  It  had  ac- 
quired under  state  law  and  does  not  con- 
stitute consent  to  have  adjudicated  In  a  state 
court  the  Government's  reserved  water  rights 
arising  from  withdrawals  of  land  from  the 
public  domain.  Its  objection  was  overruled 
by  the  trial  court  and  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  Government's  motion  for  a 
writ  of  prohibition.  Held:  Section  666(a)  Is 
an  all-lncluslve  statutory  provision  that  sub- 
jects to  general  adjudication  In  state  proceed- 
ing all  rights  of  the  United  States  to  water 
within  a  particular  State's  Jurisdiction  re- 
gardless of  how  they  were  acquired.  Any  con- 
flict between  adjudicated  rights  and  reserved 
rights  of  the  United  States,  If  preserved  In 
the  state  proceeding,  can  ultimately  be 
reviewed  In  this  Covirt.  Pp.  2-5. — Colo. — , 
458  P.  2d  760,  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion 
for  a  unanimous  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
though  Joining  in  the  opinion,  filed  a  concur- 
ring statement. 

[No.  87. — October  Term,  1970] 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

united  states,  petitioner.  v.  district  court 

in  and  for  the  county  of  eagle  and  state 

of  colorado  et  al.,  on  writ  of  certiorari 

to  the  supreme  court  of  colorado  (march 

24,    1971] 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion 
Of  the  Court. 

Eagle  River  Is  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado; 
and  Water  District  37  Is  a  Colorado  entity 
encompassing  all  Colorado  lands  irrigated 
by  water  of  the  Eagle  and  Its  tributaries.  The 
present  case  started  In  the  Colorado  courts 


and  Is  called  a  supplemental  water  adjudl- 
caUon  under  Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  1963.  148-9-7. 
The  Colorado  court  Issued  a  notice  which, 
inter  alia,  asked  all  owners  and  claimants 
of  water  rights  In  those  streams  "to  file  a 
statement  of  claim  and  to  appear  ...  In  re- 
gard to  all  water  rights  owned  or  claimed 
by  them."  The  United  States  was  served  with 
this  notice  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  §  666.'  The 
United  States  moved  to  be  dismissed  as  a 
party,  asserting  that  43  U.S.C.  §  666  does 
not  constitute  consent  to  have  adjudicated 
In  a  state  court  the  reserved  water  rights 
of  the  United  States. 

The  objections  of  the  United  States  were 
Overruled  by  the  state  District  Court  and 
on  a  motion  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  took  the  same  view. 

Colo.  ,  458  P.  2d  760.  The  case 

Is  here  on  a  p>etltlon  for  certiorari,  which 
we  granted.  397  U.S.  1005. 

We  affirm  the  Colorado  decree. 

It  is  clear  from  our  cases  that  the  United 
States  often  has  reserved  water  rights  based 
on  withdrawals  from  the  public  domain.  As 
we  said  in  Arizona  v.  California,  373  U.S.  546, 
the  Federal  Government  had  the  authority 
both  before  an^  after  a  State  Is  admitted  Into 
the  Union  ""to  reserve  waters  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  federally  reserved  lands."  Id.,  at 
597.  The  federally  reserved  lands  Include  any 
federal  enclave.  In  Arizona  v.  California  we 
were  primarily  concerned  with  Indian  reser- 
vations. Id.,  598-601.  The  reservation  of 
waters  may  be  only  Implied  and  their  amount 
win  reflect  the  nature  of  the  federal  enclave. 
Id.,  600-601.  Here  the  United  States  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  reserved  waters  for 
the  White  River  National  Forest,  withdrawn 
in  1905,  Colorado  having  been  admitted  Into 
the  Union  In  1876. 

The  United  States  points  out  that  Colorado 
water  rights  are  based  on  the  appropriation 
system  which  requires  the  perm,  lent  fixing 
of  rights  to  the  use  of  water  at  the  time 
of  the  adjudication,  with  no  provision  for  the 
future  needs,  as  is  often  required  in  case 
of  reserved  water  rights.'  Arizona  v.  Cali- 
fornia, at  600-601.  Since  those  rights  may 
potentially  be  at  war  with  appropriated 
rights,  it  Is  earnestly  urged  that  43  U.S.C. 
§  666  gave  consent  to  Join  the  United  States 
only  for  the  adjudication  of  water  rights 
which  the  United  States  acquired  pursuant 
to  state  law. 

The  consent  to  Join  the  United  States  "In 
any  suit  (1)  for  the  adjudication  of  rights 
to  the  use  of  water  of  a  river  system  or  other 
source"  would  seem  to  be  all-lncluslve.  We 
deem  almost  frivolous  the  suggestion  that 
the  Eagle  and  its  tributaries  are  not  a  "'river 
system"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  No 
suit  by  any  State  could  possibly  encompass 


1  43  U.S.C.  §  666(a) ,  66  Stat.  660,  provides: 
"Consent  Is  given  to  Join  the  United  States 
as  a  defendant  in  any  suit  (1)  for  the  ad- 
judication of  rights  to  the  use  of  water  of 
a  river  system  or  other  source,  or  (2)  for  the 
administration  of  such  rights,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of 
or  Is  In  the  process  of  acquiring  water  rights 
by  appropriation  under  State  law,  by  pur- 
chase, or  otherwise,  and  the  United  States 
Is  a  necessary  party  to  such  suit.  The  United 
States,  when  a  party  to  any  such  suit,  shall 

(1)  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any  right 
to  plead  that  the  State  laws  are  inapplicable 
or  that  the  United  States  Is  not  amenable 
thereto   by   reason   of   Its   sovereignty,    and 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  Judgments,  or- 
ders, and  decrees  of  the  court  having  Juris- 
diction, and  may  obtain  review  thereof.  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  private  Individual  under  the  circum- 
stances: Provided,  That  no  Judgment  for 
coete  shall  be  entered  against  the  United 
States  in  any  such  suit." 

=  See  Soffin  v.  Left  Hand  Ditch  Co.,  6  Colo. 
443,  446;  Mason  v.  Hill  Land  &  Cattle  Co.. 
119  Colo.  404. 
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all  of  the  water  rights  In  the  entire  Colorado 
River  which  runs  through  or  touches  many 
States.  The  "river  system"  must  be  read  as 
embracing  one  within  the  particular  State's 
jurisdiction.  With  that  to  one  side,  the  first 
clause  of  5  666(a)(1),  read  literally,  would 
seem  to  cover  this  case  for  "rights  to  the  use 
of  water  of  a  river  system"  is  broad  enough 
to  embrace  "reserved"  waters. 

The  main  reliance  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  on  Clause  2  of  f  666(a)  which 
reads: 

.  for  the  administration  of  such  rights, 
where  it  appears  that  the  United  States  Is 
the  owner  of  or  is  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
water  rights  by  appropriation  under  State 
law,  by  purchase,  by  exchange,  or  otherwise." 

This  provision  does  not  qualify  §666(a)  ( 1) , 
for  il)  and  (2)  are  separated  by  an  "or." 
Yet  even  if  "or  '  be  read  as  "and,"  we  see 
no  difficulty  with  Colorado's  position.  Section 
666(3)  (2)  obviously  Includes  water  rights 
previously  acquired  by  the  United  States 
through  appropriation  or  presently  In  the 
process  of  being  so  acquired.  But  we  do  not 
read  5666(8)  (2)  as  being  restricted  to  ap- 
propriated rights  acquired  under  state  law. 
In  the  first  place  "the  administration  of  such 
rights"  in  5666(a)(2)  must  refer  to  the 
rights  described  in  (I)  for  they  are  the  only 
ones  which  in  this  content  "such"  could 
mean;  and  as  we  have  seen  they  are  all  in- 
clusive, in  terms  at  least.  Moreover,  (2)  cov- 
ers rights  acquired  by  appropriation  under 
state  law  and  rights  acquired  "by  purchase' 
or  by  exchange,"  which  we  assume  would 
normally  be  appropriated  rights.  But  it  also 
Includes  water  rights  which  the  United 
States  has  "otherwise"  acquired.  The  doc- 
trine of  ejusdem  generis  is  invoked  to  main- 
tain that  "or  otherwise"  does  not  encom- 
pass the  adjudication  of  reserved  water  rights, 
which  are  in  no  way  dependent  for  their 
creation  or  existence  on  state  law.'  We  reject 
that  conclusion  for  we  deal  with  an  all-ln- 
cluslve  statute  concerning  "the  adjudication 
of  rights  to  the  use  of  water  of  a  river 
system"  which  in  5666(a)(1)  has  no  excep- 
tions and  which,  as  we  read  it.  includes  ap- 
propriate rights,  riparian  rights,  and  re- 
served rights. 

It  is  said  that  this  adjudication  Is  not  a 
"general"  one  as  required  by  Dugan  v.  Rank, 
372  U.S.  609,  618.  This  proceeding,  unlike 
the  one  in  Dugan,  is  not  a  private  one  to  de- 
termine whether  named  claimants  have 
priority  over  the  United  States.  The  whole 
community  of  claims  Is  Involved  and  as  Sen- 
ator McCarran,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee reporting  on  the  bill  said  in  reply  to 
Senator  Magnuson:'  "S.  18  is  not  Intended 
...  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
allow  the  United  States  to  be  Joined  In  a  suit 
wherein  it  is  necessary  to  adjudicate  all  of 
the  rights  of  various  owners  on  a  given 
stream.  This  is  so  because  unless  all  of  the 
parties  owning  or  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
water  rights  on  a  particular  stream  can  be 
Joined  as  parties  defendant,  any  subsequent 
decree  would  be  of  little  value." 

It  Is  said,  however,  that  since  this  is  a 
supplemental  adjudication  only  those  who 
claim  water  rights  acquired  since  the  last 
adjudication  of  that  water  district  are  be- 
fore the  court."  It  Is  also  said  that  the  earliest 
priority  date  decreed  in  such  an  adjudica- 
tion must  be  later  than  the  last  priority 
date  decreed  in  the  preceding  adjudication.' 
The  last  water  adjudication  In  this  water  dis- 
trict was  entered  on  February  21,  1966,  and 
the  United  States  was  not  a  party  to  that  or 
to  any  prior  proceeding  In  this  water  dis- 
trict.   The    United    States    accordingly   says 


•>  See  Note.  48  Cal,  L.  Rev.  94,  111  ( 1960 ) . 

♦  3.  Rep.  No.  7B6,  sad  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  p.  9. 
And  see  Pacific  Live  Stock  Co.  v.  Oregon 
Water  Bd..  241  U.  S.  440,  448. 

^  Rev.  Stat.  {  148-»-7. 

•M..  I  148-9-13. 


that  since  the  United  States  cannot  be  barred 
by  the  previous  decrees  and  since  the  owners 
of  previous  decreed  rights  are  not  before 
the  court,  the  consent  envisaged  by  43 
U.S.C.    §  668  is   not   present 

We  thing  that  argument  is  extremely  tech- 
nical; and  we  decline  to  confine  43  U.S.C. 
§  666  so  narrowly.  The  absence  of  owners  of 
previously  decreed  rights  may  present  prob- 
lems going  to  the  merits,  in  case  there  de- 
velops a  collision  between  them  and  any 
reserved  rights  of  the  United  States.'  All 
such  questions,  including  the  volume  and 
scope  of  particular  reserved  rights,  are  fed- 
eral questions  which,  if  preserved,  can  be 
reviewed  here  after  final  Judgment  by  the 
Colorado  court. 

Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  concurring  state- 
ment follows  the  opinion  In  No.  812. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
REPORT  ON  'SHOULD  COST" 
METHOD  OP  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
May  of  1969,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  under  my  chair- 
manship, issued  a  report  entitled  "The 
Economics  of  Military  Procurement."  We 
made  a  series  of  recommendations 
among  which  was  the  following: 

OAO  should  study  the  feasibility  of  In- 
corporating into  Its  audit  and  review  of  con- 
tractor performance  the  shouJd-coet  method 
of  estimating  contractor  costs  on  the  basis 
of  industrial  engineering  and  financial  man- 
agement principles. 

This  recommendation  was  one  of  the 
mtiny  we  made  after  a  series  of  hearings 
which  took  place  between  November  1968 
and  the  spring  of  1969.  It  was  in  those 
hearings  that  public  attention  was  first 
focused  on  the  $2-bimon  overrun  on  the 
C-5A  and  what  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard  has  called  the  "mess"  in 
procurement. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
General  Accouuting  Offlce,  under  the  ex- 
cellent leadership  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  Staats.  has,  in  fact,  carried 
out  that  recommendation.  They  have 
made  four  trial  reviews  of  negotiated 
contracts  using  the  "should  cost"  meth- 
od to  help  determine  the  costs  of  weap- 
ons. 

In  each  case  they  found  that  lower 
costs  could  be  achieved.  They  found,  in 
addition,  that  improvements  were  needed 
in  production  and  control,  that  there  was 
a  great  need  for  more  competition  in 
prociu-ement  of  material  from  subcon- 
tractors, and  that  there  was  often  a 
higher  quality  of  engineering  in  the  pro- 
duction stage  than  was  required.  This 
latter  is  referred  to  generally  as  "gold 
plating." 

In  addition,  the  Army  has  now  begun 
to  use  the  "should  cost"  method  with 
considersbly  more  empha.sis  than  before 


■  The  Colorado  court  stated: 
We  are  not  determining  whether  the 
United  States  has  reserved  water  rights  In 
connection  with  lands  withdrawn  subsequent 
*o  Augus*  1.  1876,  the  date  of  Colorado's  ad- 
mission to  the  Union:  nor,  if  so,  whether 
these  rights  have  priority  over  previously  ad- 
judicated rights.  These  questions  properly 
should  be  decided  after  the  United  States 
presents  Its  specific  claims  for  adjudication 
and  the  Issues  of  fact  and  law  are  clearly 
drawn."  458  P.  2d,  at  770. 


and  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
other  services. 

This  system,  combined  with  the  new 
uniform  accounting  procedures  when 
they  are  finally  put  into  effect,  should 
make  some  substantial  improvement  in 
defense  procurement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  item 
from  the  March  15  General  Accounting 
Offlce  Newsletter  entitled  "Should  Cost" 
Concept  and  Weapons  Procurement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  mean- 
while, I  want  to  commend  the  GAO  for 
their  four  trial  reviews  and  for  carrying 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee report, 

ExHiBrr   1 

"Should  Cost"  Concept  and  Weapons 

Procurement 

Four  trial  OAO  reviews  of  negotiated  de- 
fense contracts  using  the  "should  cost" 
method  for  determining  costs  of  weapons 
have  demonstrated,  GAO  believes,  the  worth 
of  this  approach  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
weaporvs  systems. 

A  February  report  noted  congressional 
concern  that  the  traditional  method  of  pric- 
ing negotiated  defense  contracts— primarily 
on  the  basis  of  past  cost — has  not  protected 
the  Government  suflSciently. 

The  "should  cost"  method  tested  by  GAO 
attempts  to  determine  contractor  costs  by 
estimating  what  weapons  ought  to  cost,  given 
attainable  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  four  GAO  reviews,  areas  were  found 
at  each  of  the  contractor  plants  where  lower 
costs  to  the  Government  could  be  achieved 
GAO  found— Improvements  were  needed  In 
production  and  control;  There  was  a  need 
for  increased  competition  in  procurement  of 
material  from  subcontractors;  and  Higher 
quality  engineering  talent  was  being  used  in 
the  production  stage  than  required. 

It  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  total 
savings  that  could  result  If  Improvements  In 
contractor  and  Government  management 
practices  were  carried  out  as  OAO  suggested 
However,  determinable  savings  could  amount 
to  nearly  $6  million. 

Incidentally  the  report  showed  that  some 
Government  contracting  practices  added  to 
cost:  for  example,  instances,  for  excessive 
packaging  and  testing  requirements,  and  fail- 
ure to  consolidate  purchasing. 

Success  of  future  GAO  should-cost  reviews 
will  depend,  the  report  predicted,  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  cooperation  of  contractors  and 
the  extent  to  which  Department  of  Defense 
contracting  officials  apply  GAO  findings  and 
recommendations  during  negotiation  of  con- 
tracts. B-1 59896,  February  26. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Thp  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION    AND 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pim- 
islunent  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  will 
shortly  come  before  this  body  for  a  vote. 
U  we  are  truly  interested  In  promoting 
world  peace  and  cooperation,  we  can 
begin  to  do  so  by  giving  our  advice  and 
consent  to  this  human  rights  covenant. 

Some  have  suggested  that  it  is  futile 
and  a  waste  of  time  to  go  through  with 
the  formaUty  of  making  genocide  an 
international  crime.  Many  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  Convention  have  asked  that 
before  we  ratify  this  covenant,  we  must 
be  assured  in  advance  that  there  wiU  be 
enforcement  of  the  treaty  provisions.  Un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  assure,  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
observe  the  law  as  proposed  in  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  just  as  a  law  prohibit- 
ing and  punishing  homocide  is  not  based 
on  the  condition  that  all  murder  will  be 
stopped. 

Article  Vm  recognizes  that  any  party 
may  call  upon  "the  competent  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  to  take  such  ac- 
tion under  the  Charter  as  they  consider 
appropriate  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression" of  the  crime. 

But  even  more  powerful  is  the  moral 
force  implicit  in  such  an  international 
agreement.  The  requirements  of  morality 
are  more  likely  to  be  recognized  and  ob- 
served if  they  are  also  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  pursuit  of  peace 
and  fraternity  will  be  served  by  our  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


IMPOUNDED  PUBLIC  WORKS  AP- 
PROPRIATION FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1971 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  I  have  submitted 
to  the  committee  presided  over  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
PfNDS  Impounded  by  the  Presdjent,  From 

Appropriations  Contained  in  the  Public 

Works     Appropriation     Act     for     Fiscal 

Year  1971 

Statement  of  Senator  Ellender 
Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  on  the  Impoundment 
of  funds  by  the  President  of  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress  for  Public  Works  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  held  42  sessions 
between  March  4  and  June  30  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony  from  Government 
and  non-Government  witnesses.  During  that 
period  the  Committee  heard  testimony  or 
received  statements  from  914  Individuals  or 
organizations.  The  hearings  were  printed  In 
eight  volumes  containing  some  7,981  pages. 
I  think  this  record  is  very  significant,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  evidence  that  the  Committee 
did  not  consider  this  subject  lightly.  In  each 
and  every  case  there  was  sound  evidence  to 
support  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  particularly  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  not  one  dollar  was 
recommended  in  excess  of  an  amount  the 
responsible  agency  testified  that  they  could 
economically  and  efficiently  utilize. 


Before  discussing  the  merits  of  a  few  of 
the  Congressional  increases,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  cavalier  manner 
in  which  the  Administration  treated  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  the  Congress.  Not  one 
single  new  start,  or  one  single  Increase  of  a 
budgeted  amount  for  planning  or  construc- 
tion of  a  water  resource  project  in  the  entire 
bill  was  apportioned  for  use  in  fiscal  year 

1971.  The  entire  amount  was  placed  in 
budgetary  reserve. 

Most,  but  not  all,  of  these  funds  are 
presently  scheduled  for  release  in  fiscal  year 

1972.  However,  the  funds  in  budgetary 
reserve  from  1971  add-ons  to  a  great  extent 
are  being  used  to  finance  'the  program  In 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  thereby  reducing  the 
Administration's  request  for  fiscal  year  1972 
funds. 

The  Executive  action  shows  a  complete 
and  utter  disregard  for  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Congress  in  expressing  Its  Judgment  on 
priorities. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  Administration 
refers  to  expenditure  limitation.  The  Con- 
gress lEist  year  appropriated  $3,491,829,930 
less  than  the  President  requested.  The  final 
Public  Works  bill  was  $25.1  million  below  his 
estimate.  So,  it  was  not  a  case  of  Congres- 
sional irresponsibility. 

Attached  to  my  statement  is  a  list  of 
projects  and  amounts  placed  in  budgetary 
reserve.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  Just  a 
few  of  these  items. 

Gila  River  and  Tributaries  Downstream 
from  Painted  Rock  Dam — fSOO.OOO.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fiood  control  benefits  for  which 
the  project  is  Justified  on  a  benefit-to-cost 
ratio  of  3.2  to  1.0,  the  urgency  of  early  con- 
struction has  international  aspects.  The 
United  States  and  Mexico  consummated  an 
agreement  in  March  of  1965  to  achieve  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Colorado  River  salinity  problem 
which  has  caused  strained  international  rela- 
tions. Completion  of  the  project  will  reduce 
the  saline  water  volume  from  flood  flow  to 
about  five  to  ten  percent  of  that  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  The  United  States  Commis- 
sioner on  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico, 
has  urged  early  initiation  of  construction. 

Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton,  lllinoia — S351,000. 
This  was  an  Increase  In  the  allocation  for 
planning.  The  existing  dam  is  continuing  to 
deflect  and  will  become  an  increasing  prob- 
lem in  the  next  few  years.  The  structural  In- 
tegrity of  the  dam  is  questionable  since  it  is 
resting  on  the  edge  of  a  scour  hole  that  is 
deeper  than  the  tips  of  the  wood  friction  pile 
supporting  the  dam  The  Committee  con- 
sidered It  was  imperative  that  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  replacement  dam  be  com- 
pleted as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  expected 
that  before  the  dam  can  be  replaced,  com- 
merce through  the  lock  will  increase  to  about 
60.000,000  tons  a  year. 

Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Vicinity,  Loui- 
siana— $3,000,000.  The  budget  estimate  last 
year  was  $8,250,000  with  completion  of  the 
project  scheduled  for  December  of  1978.  This 
is  a  hurricane  protection  project.  If  the  path 
of  Hurricane  Camllle  had  been  50  miles  west 
of  its  actual  course,  it  would  have  scooped 
up  the  waters  of  I.,ake  Pontchartrain  and 
flooded  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  The  damage 
and  loss  of  life  would  have  been  tremendous. 
The  engineers  testified  that  they  had  a  ca- 
pability of  $12,000,000  on  this  project  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  Committee  felt  that  they 
could  not  and  should  not  gamble  on  the  lives 
and  security  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans. 
The  unidentified  bureaucrats  in  the  Offlce 
of  Management  and  Budget  were  willing  to 
take  that  gamble.  Not  only  that,  but  the  rec- 
ommendation for  fiscal  year  1972  Is  only 
$4,555,000  which,  when  supplemented  by  the 
$3,000,000  in  budgetary  reserve,  will  still  be 
$695,000  below  the  budget  request  of  last 
year.  The  result  of  this  short-sightedness  is 
a  three-year  delay  in  completion  of  the  pro- 
tective works  from  December  1978  to  Decem- 
ber 1981. 


Wynooch.ee  River  Dam  and  Lake — $1,900,- 
000.  The  Committee  heard  testimony  from 
Members  of  Congress,  local  interests  and  the 
contractor  regarding  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
budget  request  to  fund  the  required  work  on 
the  main  dam.  The  contractor  was  issued  a 
notice  that  the  Corps  is  out  of  funds,  and 
still  the  Congressional  add-on  is  held  in 
budgetary  reserve. 

Central  Valley  Project,  California — 
$10,000,000 
Of  this  amount,  Congreas  provided  $8,500,- 

000  for  two  new  contracts  on  the  Westlands 
distribution  system  and  $1,500,000  for  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Canal.  The  entire  amount  Is 
being  reprogrammed  to  reduce  the  funding 
requirements  In  fiscal  year  1972  for  budgeted 
items  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  program. 

Columbia  Basin  Project,  Washington — ■ 
$1,460,000 

These  funds  were  provided  for  the  Bacon 
Tunnel  and  Siphon  and  for  Block  251  lat- 
erals. The  entire  amount  will  be  repro- 
grammed to  assist  in  financing  the  ongoing 
project  drainage  and  supplemental  con- 
struction program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  up  to  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  have  been  speaking  as  the  past 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works,  a  position  which 

1  occupied  for  .many  years.  As  suggested  In 
your  correspondence  to  me  concerning  these 
hearings,  however,  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  expand  my  comments  to  Include  some  of 
the  broad  Constitutional  questions  Involved 
In  the  Executive  "Impoundment"  of  appro- 
priated funds. 

This  was  a  subject  which  was  giving  me 
considerable  concern  long  before  I  assumed 
Chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Looking  back  over  my  ten- 
ure In  the  Senate,  stretching  from  1937  to 
the  present,  it  Is  easy  to  see  the  expansion  of 
Executive  activity  in  this  airea  during  those 
years.  It  Is  equally  easy  to  perceive  a  cor- 
responding decrease  In  the  powers  of  the 
Congress. 

It  has  become  a  cliche  to  observe  that  the 
last  three  of  "four  decades  have  brought  about 
a  tremendous  Increase  In  Executive  power, 
generally  at  the  expense  of  the  Congress.  The 
trend  started  with  our  Great  Depression, 
when  a  strong  and  effective  central  author- 
ity was  thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  sur- 
vival of  our  form  of  government.  The  trend 
was  given  impetus  by  the  Second  World 
War  when  a  concern  with  foreign  aP^alrs 
first  gained  a  foremost  place  In  the  national 
attention.  Here  again,  a  strong  central  au- 
thority, able  to  act  with  dispatch  and  se- 
crecy, was  thought  to  be  necessary  for  our 
national  survival  or  at  least  to  insure  our 
victory  in  a  worldwide  conflict.  Under  pres- 
sures of  the  Cold  War,  and  our  international 
position,  an  Executive  dominance  in  foreign 
affairs  has  become  so  buttressed  by  prece- 
dent, largely  approved  by  the  Congress,  that 
I  doubt  anything  approaching  parity  can  be 
regained  by  our  National  Legislature  except, 
perhaps,  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

This  is  not  necessarily  the  case  In  do- 
mestic affairs  however.  Here  we  find  that 
Executive  dominance  has  grown  up  gradual- 
ly. In  my  estimation,  its  growth  has  been 
brought  on  by  the  expansion  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  The  Increase  In  the  domestic 
power  of  the  Executive  vis-a-vis  the  Congress 
has  been  aided  by  ideas  such  as  "efficiency  in 
government''  and  "technological  complexity." 
None  of  these  reasons,  however,  provide  a  sub- 
stantive basis  for  allowing  the  continued  en- 
croachment by  the  faceless  minions  of  the 
Executive  bureaucracy  into  the  Constitu- 
tional preserves  of  the  Congress.  In  short, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  Individual,  specific 
priorities  of  the  Nation  to  be  established  by  a 
desk-found  bureaucratic  elite,  rather  than 
the  collective  Judgment  of  the  Congress. 
I  am  referring  here  to  the  growing  direct 
Involvement   of   the   Executive   in   the   ap- 
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propiiatlons   and    expenditure    processes   of 
Congress  and  the  nation 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  areais  to  be  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers. 
The  Constitutional  provisions  drafted  so 
painstakingly  by  our  founding  fathers  In 
1787,  contain  several  attempts  to  provide  a 
lasting  guarantee  that  the  Powers  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  American  system  will  In  fact  be 
separate  Among  these  we  find,  of  course,  the 
different  constltuences  for  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  assured  by  the 
Constitution.  We  find  the  principle  of  stag- 
gered terms,  the  advise  and  consent  func- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and,  of  course,  the  Power 
of  the  Purse.  Yet  it  is  widely  recognized  today 
that  the  Judiciary  "legislates"  as  much  as 
it  Judges  (Whether  we  like  it  or  not),  and 
that  through  its  regulatory  powers  the  Execu- 
tive agencies  not  only  legislate  but  sissume 
quasi-Judicial  functions.  It  has  also  flnsJly 
come  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  as  much 
"politics"  involved  in  administration  as 
there  is  in  legislation. 

Looking  beyond  the  Constitutional  provi- 
sions, we  find  other  traditions  and  proce- 
dures which  are  perhaps  more  Important 
In  maintaining  some  semblance  of  an  inde- 
pendent legislature  as  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment changes  over  time.  Among  these  I 
would  list  the  seniority  system  in  the  House 
and  Senate  which  insures  Eigainst  Party  Gov- 
ernment and  Executive  control.  I  would  also 
list  our  committee  system  which  may  work 
either  In  opposition  to  or  in  concert  with 
the  Executive  vrtll.  but  at  least  provides 
points  at  which  Congressional  attitudes  may 
be  focused. 

It  may  be  felt  that  I  am  going  far  afield 
in  these  remarks,  but  the  point  I  desire  to 
make  is  that  the  absolute  guarantees  for 
legislative  Independence  or  a  separation  of 
powers  between  the  Congress  aiid  the  Execu- 
tive are  actusJly  few  and  far  between.  In  to- 
day's America,  they  are  Indeed  frail  reeds  for 
one  to  rely  on  as  a  bulwark  of  protection  for 
the  Congressional  preogatives.  For  that  rea- 
son, those  that  do  have  vitality  and  sub- 
stance remaining  in  them  today  deserve  our 
utmost  attention  to  see  that  they  are  pre- 
served. 

One  of  the  few  Constitutional  provisions 
In  which  we  can  say  there  Is  still  some 
semblance  of  vitality  Is  the  appropriations 
process — that  which  I  referred  to  earlier  as 
the  Power  of  the  Purse. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  diminution  of  this 
power  over  the  last  three  decades  has  caused 
me  concern.  That  Is  so  because  I  have 
watched  the  Executive  move  to  surrepti- 
tiously exptmd  his  control  over  the  ultimate 
use  of  appropriated  funds  tinder  the  guise 
of  the  national  emergency  of  the  Second 
World  War  on  the  one  hand,  and  national 
econc«nlc  policy  on  the  other. 

The  Constitution  provides  no  provision 
giving  to  the  Executive  the  right  of  item 
veto.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this  was  by 
chance,  for  the  question  wtLB  hotly  debated 
during  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
rejected  by  the  Pounding  Fathers.  Yet,  In 
the  last  few  decades,  we  have  seen  the  item 
veto  used  more  and  more.  Whether  it  Is 
called  a  budgetary  Impoundment,  budgetary 
reserve,  or  by  some  other  euphemism,  the 
result  Is  the  same.  It  Is  the  frustration  of 
the  Congressional  will  by  the  substitution  of 
the  Executive  will. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  a  iStudy  on  this  subject  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Williams,  entitled  "The  Im- 
pounding of  Funds  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,"  and  published  in  1955.  Professor 
Williams  points  out  that  authority  to  Im- 
pound funds  was  used  before  the  Second 
World  War  entirely  In  connection  with  the 
quarterly  allotments  established  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  prevent  deficiencies 
among  ^he  agencies,  and  to  effect  savings 
where  woilt.  authorized  by  the  Congress  was 


accomplished  at  less  exp>endlture  than  an- 
ticipated. 

It  was  during  the  Second  World  War  that 
the  practice  of  establishing  reserves  to  can- 
cel sf)eciflc  projects  gained  acceptance  in 
our  government.  President  Roosevelt  was  able 
to  delay  expenditures  on  individual  projects 
for  which  funds  had  been  p.ppropriated,  and 
successfully  defended  this  action  sigalnst  the 
Congress.  The  authority  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  time  was  based  on  his  war  powers 
and  he  stipulated  on  several  occasions  that 
funds  approved  by  the  Congress  would  not 
be  used  for  projects  not  considered  to  have 
"Important  value  In  the  national  defense." 
Nineteen  hundred  forty-three  saw  the  high 
point  In  the  Congressional  counter-attack 
against  this  usurptlon  of  Its  powers  by  the 
Executive.  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee, 
who  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  led  the  fight.  In 
coop>eration  with  others  he  sought  to  over- 
turn this  assumed  power  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  even  In  time  of  war.  Legislative 
language  designed  to  reassert  the  authority 
of  the  Congress  in  the  area  of  appropria- 
tions was  approved  by  the  Senate,  but  failed 
passage  In  the  House.  The  failure  was  pri- 
marily because  of  the  emergencies  facing  the 
nation,  according  to  Williams. 

Aft«r  the  Second  World  War  w.^s  con- 
cluded, representatives  of  the  Executive 
Branch  recognized  the  shaky  grounds  they 
were  occupying  should  it  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  practice  of  "impounding"  funds 
by  the  establishment  of  "reserves"  in  times 
of  peace.  Accordingly,  after  considerable  de- 
bate within  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  spe- 
cific legislative  authority  was  sought  for  such 
actions.  This  approval  was  granted,  perhaps 
unwisely,  by  the  Congress  in  the  General 
Appropriations  Act  of  1951.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Korean  Conflict  was  then  upon  us. 
Section  1211  of  that  statute  became  part  of 
the  U.S.  Code  (Title  31.  Section  665(c)). 
I  ask  consent  that  the  pertinent  language 
from  the  Code,  under  the  heading:  "Appor- 
tionment of  appropriations;  reserves;  distri- 
butions; review"  be  included  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks.  This  language  today  forms  one 
basis  for  the  Executive's  action  In  the  In- 
stances which  I  described  at  the  beginning 
of  these  remarks. 

The  point  here  Is  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Con- 
gressional action  in  the  past,  twenty  years 
ago,  gave  specific  legislative  authorization  for 
the  Executive  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  do  exactly  what  Is  being  done  by  the  cur- 
rent Executive  and  his  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  today.  If  we  want  to  begin  a 
serious  attempt  to  restore  the  prerogative 
and  powers  of  the  Congress,  this  Is  a  specific 
point  at  which  to  start.  Twenty-three  years 
ago,  a  past  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  took  up  the  battle  and 
won  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  He  saw  the 
beginnings  of  the  trend  and  attempted  to 
nip  it  In  the  bud.  but  the  trend  toward 
Executive  control  has  continued  to  gather 
strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  remarks 
on  this  subject.  The  study  to  which  I  have 
referred,  done  by  Professor  Williams  and 
printed  as  a  case  study  by  the  University  of 
Alabama  In  1955,  is  today  out  of  print.  A 
member  of  my  staff  came  upon  It  while  re- 
searching another  subject  early  In  1969  be- 
fore the  question  of  budgetary  reserves  began 
to  receive  national  attention.  Professor  Wil- 
liams' work  has  now  come  to  be  extensively 
clt«d  by  other  students  of  the  subject,  but 
It  Is  still  difficult  to  find.  I  am  Informed  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  only  one  original 
copy.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  work  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It  is  not 
very  long  and  I  believe  It  should  be  made 
more  widely  available  to  Interested  members 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views.  I  will  be  most 


anxious  to  obtain  the  results  and  conclu- 
sions of  your  inquiry  into  this  Important 
sutiject. 

The  case  study  is  as  follows : 
The   iNTER-UNrvERsrry   Case  Program — The 

Impounding  or  Funds  by  the  Bureau  op 

THE  Budget 

(By  J.  D.  Williams) 
I.  introduction 

This  is  the  story  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  Impound  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  public  works  proj- 
ects during  World  War  II  in  an  effort  to 
lessen  inflationary  pressures  and  to  check 
the  diversion  of  scarce  materials  from  de- 
fense p>roduction.  It  is  also  a  brief  life  history 
of  a  policy  and  its  political  and  administra- 
tive rep)ercusslons. 

If  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  had 
given  the  President  an  Item  veto  over  appro- 
priation acts,  the  policy  on  which  this  case 
focuses  would  never  have  been  initiated. 
Under  the  Constitution.  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  pass  laws  and  to  appropriate 
money.  But  the  public  usually  holds  the 
President  responsible — particularly  at  elec- 
tion time — for  the  nation's  economic  health 
as  well  as  for  Its  security.  As  the  federal 
government's  role  in  economic  affairs  in- 
creased during  the  1930's,  It  was  inevitable 
that  a  President  would  some  day  have  to 
find  a  means  to  avoid  spending  money  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  projects  which, 
in  his  view,  were  not  In  the  national  in- 
terest. 

President  Roosevelt  was  confronted  with 
such  a  situation  following  his  re-election  to 
a  third  term  in  1940.  As  the  nation's  econ- 
omy shifted  to  defense  production  and  as 
the  price  index  began  to  rise.  It  became 
apparent  that  nonessential  expenditures 
would  have  to  be  curtailed  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion and  to  check  the  diversion  of  scarce 
materials  from  defense  production.  For  this 
reason  the  Budget  Bureau  drafted  the  fol- 
lowing policy  statement  which  the  President 
Included  In  his  budget  message  of  January  3, 
1941: 

"During  this  period  of  national  emergency. 
It  seems  appropriate  to  defer  construction 
projects  that  Interfere  with  the  defense 
program  by  diverting  manpower  and  mate- 
rials. Further,  It  Is  very  wise  for  us  to  estab- 
lish a  reservoir  of  post-defense  projects  to 
help  absorb  labor  that  later  will  be  released 
by  defense  Industry." 

However,  the  President's  message  did  not 
stop  congressmen  from  pressing  for  appro- 
priations for  public  works  projects  In  their 
own  districts.  Just  as  it  did  not  convince  the 
constituents  of  these  congressmen  that  their 
local  public  works  projects,  along  with 
hundreds  of  others,  constituted  a  threat  to 
the  defense  effort  or  to  the  economic  stability 
of  the  nation. 

What,  then,  was  the  President  to  do  when 
wartime  appropriation  acts,  containing  funds 
for  local  public  works  projects,  came  to  him 
for  signature?  He  could  not  veto  the  un- 
wanted items  without  vetoing  the  entire 
appropriation.  The  Budget  Bureau  proposed 
a  solution:  put  the  funds  for  objectionable 
projects  In  a  reserve,  "frozen"  so  that  the 
sp>endlng  agency  cannot  touch  them. 

This  case  describes  the  formulation  and 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  Impounding:  It 
then  depicts  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  to 
Impound  funds  for  two  projects  and  to  deal 
with  the  strong  congressional  criticism 
which  resulted;  and  It  recounts  how  Con- 
gress and  the  Bureau  ultimately  sought  to 
settle  the  matter. 

Development  of  impounding  practices 
Long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Congress  had  provided 
foor  an  apportionment  procedure  In  the  Antl- 
Deficlency  Acts  of  1905  and  1906.  Agencies 
were  required  by  those  laws  to  divide  their 
annual  appropriations  Into  quarterly  allot- 
ments or  three-month  exi)€ndlture  ceUlngs 
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which  were  not  to  be  exceeded.  In  those 
Quarterly  allotments  lay  the  rudiments  of 
ftppropriaiion  reserves,  the  sine  qua  non  of 
the  impounding  process. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  allotment  pro- 
cedure was  to  prevent  agencies  from  spend- 
ing their  entire  appropriations  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year;  In  other  words,  to 
m-event  deficiencies.  A  second  purpose — to 
effect  savings— vas  added  in  1921  In  Budget 
circular  ::*.  issued  by  the  first  Director  of 
the  Budget,  Charles  G.  Dawes.  Since  1921 
the  reserve  device  has  been  used  extensive- 
ly by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  adjust 
spending  to  actual  needs  In  achieving  the 
program  objectives  of  the  Congress.  (For 
example,  where  Congress  appropriated  a 
miUion  dollars  to  control  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
accomplished  the  task  for  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, impounding  the  balance  prevented 
waste  of  public  funds. ) 

An  important  issue  since  the  twenties  has 
been  the  nature  of  a  congressional  appro- 
priation act:  is  It  simply  authority  to  spend 
a  certain  sum  of  money  for  a  specified  pur- 
pose or  is  It  a  directive  to  spend?  Wlllough- 
by,  writing  in  1927,  seemed  to  prophesy  the 
struggle  that  was  to  ensue  fifteen  years  later. 
A  few  appropriations,  he  thought,  were  man- 
datory: e.g.,  "appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  claims,  pjensions.  Interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  the  like."  Others,  he  said,  for  po- 
litical reasons,  must  be  regarded  as  man- 
datory : 

"There  are  other  appropriations  such,  for 
example,  as  those  for  the  erection  of  a  par- 
ticular public  building  or  the  Improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  which  If  not  put  Into 
effect  would  undoubtedly  cause  resentment 
on  the  part  of  Congress  and  action  by  It 
that  would  make  the  expenditure  obliga- 
tory." 

The  hand  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In 
post-appropriation  control  was  strengthened 
on  June  10.  1933,  when  authority  to  make, 
waive,  or  modify  the  quarterly  apportion- 
ments wEis  transferred  from  the  agency 
heads  to  the  Bureau  by  Executive  Order 
6166.  With  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  Itself 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  six 
years  later,  the  stage  was  set  for  a  systema- 
tic effort  by  the  President  and  his  budget 
staff  to  achieve  Improved  central  control 
over  exp>endlture6.  That  effort  was  to  be 
marked  In  part  by  putting  the  impounding 
process,  employed  during  the  '30s  to  effect 
savings  by  controlling  the  level  of  programs. 
to  a  new  use:  viz.,  Impounding  funds  for 
entire  public  works  projects  which  lacked 
Presidential  approval.  (The  two  typ>es  are  re- 
ferred to  as  program  control  and  project  con- 
trol.) President  Roosevelt's  1941  budget  mes- 
sage, which  emphasized  the  need  "to  defer 
construction  projects  that  interfere  with  the 
defense  program",  seemed  to  require  more 
stringent  Impounding  than  merely  estab- 
lishing reserves  to  effect  savings. 

n.   THE  POLICT   IS  ADOPTED 

Pour  days  before  he  declared  an  unlimited 
national  emergency  late  In  May.  1941.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  faced  with  the  first  test 
of  his  announced  budget  policy.  Congress 
had  just  forwarded  for  his  approval  the  War 
Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act  for  1942 
(Public  Law  71).  containing  funds  for  flood 
control  and  some  $1.6  million  for  certain 
river  and  harbor  projects  which  had  not  re- 
ceived Executive  approval  as  Important  to 
national  defense.  Lacking  the  item  veto,  the 
President  had  to  sign  the  Act.  During  the  two 
months  that  elapsed  before  the  War  Depart- 
ment could  submit  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Its  request  for  apportionment  of  the 
newly-appropriated  funds,  the  Bureau  sought 
a  tool  that  would  halt  the  objectionable 
projects. 

In  the  meantime  a  flood  control  authoriza- 
tion bill  (H.R.  4911)  was  moving  toward 
final  passage  in  the  Congress.  The  House 
version  of   the   bill   provided   that  projects 


contained  In  the  measure  "shall  be  prose- 
cuted and  speedily  as  may  be  consistent  with 
budgetary  requirements.  .  .  ."  On  July  3. 
the  President  wrote  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  House  had  Ignored  the  fact 
"that  initiation  of  new  construction  projects 
without  defense  values  should  be  deferred 
until  the  end  of  the  present  International 
emergency."  Mr.  Roosevelt  suggested  an 
amendment  to  section  3  of  the  bill  to  read: 
"That  during  the  unlimited  emergency  .  .  . 
no  construction  work  shall  be  Initiated  on 
any  project  hereby  authorized  unless  the 
President  should  find  that  the  proposed  work 
Is  of  Important  value  to  the  national  de- 
fense." 

The  President  was  turned  down.  Congress- 
man Whlttington  explained  early  In  August. 
1941.  that  the  proposed  amendment  was 
killed  because  Congress  did  not  want  to  sur- 
render absolutely  to  the  Executive  the  right 
to  determine  which  projects  had  defense 
value.  Anyway,  he  said.  "If  the  President  .  .  . 
Is  not  satisfied  ...  he  can  veto  the  bill." 

Whlttington  and  his  colleagues  did  not 
anticipate  the  means  the  Executive  Branch 
would  use  to  nullify  the  appropriations  In 
excess  of  the  President's  requests.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt did  not  veto  the  authorization  bill.  How- 
ever, m  signing  it  on  August  18.  he  warned: 
"I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  during  the 
present  emergency  I  do  not  Intend  to  submit 
estimates  of  appropriations  or  approve  allo- 
cations of  funds  for  any  project  which  does 
not  have  Important  value  In  the  national 
defense." 

By  the  time  the  President  signed  the  bill, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  decided  that 
impounding  was  the  only  means  to  halt  proj- 
ects which  had  no  defense  value  but  which 
had  been  tucked  into  appropriation  bills 
that  the  President  had  to  sign.  The  decision 
of  Budget  Director  Harold  Smith  at  the  end 
of  July.  1941  to  halt  War  Department  con- 
struction of  certain  fiood  control  projects  lor 
which  Congress  had  appropriated  money  In 
Public  Law  71.  was  the  result  of  four  weeks 
of  Intermittent  discussion  and  head-scratch- 
ing within  the  Bureau : 

On  July  7,  Budget  Examiner  Charles  Cur- 
ran  of  the  War-Clvll  Unit  In  the  Estimates 
Division  called  his  superiors'  notice  to  the 
impending  authorization  by  Congress  of  pub- 
lic works  projects,  some  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  approved.  Curran  had  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  of  some  civil  and  mili- 
tary projects  of  the  War  Department  and 
had  been  struck  with  the  waste  of  money 
and  effort  on  projects  which  could  never  be 
completed  because  they  did  not  carry  a  prior- 
ity rating  to  obtain  scarce  materials.  Why, 
he  asked,  should  not  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  impound  funds  for  nonessential 
projects  to  keep  them  from  getting  started  in 
the  first  place? 

Similar  concerns  were  felt  by  most  others 
in  the  Bureau,  beset  on  all  sides  with  de- 
mands for  money  to  meet  the  emergency. 
There  was,  consequently,  at  least  a  partial 
attitude  of  receptiveness  when  Curran  pro- 
posed that  for  the  first  time  the  Bureau 
should  halt  entire  public  works  projects  by 
Impounding. 

Hertofore  the  Bureau  had  Impounded 
funds  almost  solely  to  effect  savings  In  pro- 
grams undergoing  readjustments  which  Con- 
gress could  not  have  fully  foreseen  in  making 
appropriations  available.  A  number  of  times 
during  the  course  of  1941.  reserves  were  es- 
tablished to  effect  savings  In  the  traditional 
manner.  The  programs  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  for  clvlUan  pilot 
training,  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  the' National  Youth  Administration  for 
the  surplus  labor  force,  and  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Corporation  for  surplus  crops,  all 
had  begun  to  fell  the  pinch  of  the  defense 
effort.  Military  pilot  training,  selective  serv- 
ice, war  production,  and  rising  food  needs 
demanded  curtailment  of  these  peacetime 
programs.  To  force  curtailment  in  exi)endl- 


tures,  the  Budget  Bureau  Impovmded  funds 
appropriated  to  each  agency  In  amounts 
ranging  from  $1.6  million  to  $95  million. 

Reducing  the  level  of  programs  In  this  way 
was  much  safer  politically  than  halting  com- 
pletely a  spjeclfic  project  authorized  and  fi- 
nanced by  Congress.  To  attempt  the  latter 
would  place  the  Bureau  In  the  risky  posi- 
tion of  running  directly  counter  to  the  will 
of  Congress — and  of  damaging  the  standings 
of  Individual  Congressmen  in  their  home  dls- 
strlcts,  which  stood  to  gain  by  these  projects. 
A  Congressman  might  easily  give  way  on  a 
question  of  broad  national  policy.  But  to 
cancel  public  works  projects  in  his  particular 
district  was  to  hit  him  pjersonally — and  in 
his  most  vulnerable  spot,  his  reputation  as 
a  good  provider  for  his  constituents.  It  was 
to  threaten  the  Pork  Barrel  principle. 

Mindful  of  these  considerations  Curran's 
chief.  Colonel  C.  L.  Dasher,  suggested  that 
he  sound  out  Fred  Bailey,  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Legislative  Reference.  Curran  re- 
counts the  story  this  way : 

"Bailey  gave  me  the  Impression  that  he 
thought  I  was  trying  to  go  a  little  too  far. 
He  pointed  out  that.  In  the  past,  reserves 
had  been  set  up  in  order  to  prevent  unap- 
proved use  of  funds  within  an  appropriation 
when  a  change  in  law  had  eliminated  some 
requirement  otherwise  provided  for  or  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  anti-deficiency  law. 
Then  he  said,  in  effect,  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  did  not  carry  a  mandate  to 
spend  .  .  .  Now  if  Congress  in  Its  wisdom 
appropriated  more  for  some  program  than 
the  Budget  thought  necessary,  there  was  a 
question  of  soundness  In  attempting  to  re- 
verse Congress  by  Impounding  a  part  of  the 
appropriation.  Certainly,  at  least  the  proper 
segment  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  be  consulted.  Perhaps  a  case  could 
be  made  and  defended  for  holding  back  funds 
beyond  those  which  could  be  exp>ected  to  be 
used  efficiently.  But  any  reduction  would 
need  to  be  made  on  a  program  basis.  The 
executive  or  administering  agency  should  de- 
termine where  and  how  the  program  was  to 
be  modified.  .  .  . 

"He  went  on  to  point  out  that  deliberately 
stopping  sp>eclflc  projects  went  far  beyond 
general  economy  and  efficiency.  It  was  ap- 
proaching an  Item  veto.  It  was  one  thing  to 
shrink  a  whole  program,  but  quite  another 
thing  to  go  Into  the  program  and  eliminate 
sp>eclfic  Items — items  individually  endorsed 
or  perhaps  Inserted  by  Congress.  But  he  said 
all  he  would  do  was  advise.  It  was  up  to  me 
to  put  the  Issue  to  the  Director." 

Consideration  of  the  proposed  policy  be- 
came a  matter  of  Immediate  Importance 
with  the  arrival  in  the  Bureau  of  the  War 
Department's  request  for  apportionments 
for  funds  appropriated  In  Public  Law  71. 
Hopjefully,  the  hot  Issue  was  tossed  to  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board.  But  back 
It  came;  as  far  as  NRPB  was  concerned,  the 
question  of  project  control  via  Impounding 
was  strictly  a  budgetary  matter. 

The  bureau  acts  to  impound 
Budget  Director  Harold  Smith  accepted  the 
project  impounding  suggestion.  In  his  letter 
to  Secretary  Stlmson  on  July  29th,  after 
quoting  the  President  on  the  necessity  of 
deferring  nonessential  public  works.  Snlth 
went  on  to  say : 

"You  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
need  of  deferring  the  construction  of  public 
works  which  would  interfere  with  the  de- 
fense program  through  the  diversion  of  man- 
power and  material.  Consequently  you  can 
see  how  the  Initiation  of  such  works  at  this 
time  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
policy  of  the  President  as  developed  since  the 
approval  of  the  War  Department  Civil  Appro- 
priation Act  (that  Is,  since  May  23.  1941)  and 
would  clearly  be  in  conflict  with  his  present 
program. 

"I  therefore  suggest  that  you  have  placed 
In  Budgetary  Reserves.  In  addition  to  any 
other  reserves,  the  sum  of  $1,605,000  of  the 
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appropriation  ■'Malnt«nance  and  Improve- 
ment of  Existing  River  and  Harbor  Works" 
and  $7,405,305  of  the  appropriation  "nood 
Control.  General."  The  funds  so  placed  In 
reserve  under  .  .  .  "River  and  Harbor  Works" 
would  be  released  at  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent found  the  three  projects  for  which  the 
funds  are  earmarked  to  be  of  important  de- 
fens*  value  and  the  flood  control  funds  placed 
In  reserve  would  be  available  for  Initiation 
of  authorized  flood  control  projects  when  ap- 
proved by  the  President  as  Important  to  na- 
tional defense." 

As  word  spread  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  halted  certain  public  wxDrks 
projects.  Congressmen  began  to  make  In- 
quiries. Senator  Wagner  (Dem..  N.Y.)  wanted 
to  know  what  constituted  a  defense  project 
entitled  to  funds.  Harold  Smith  replied  on 
August  25,  1941: 

"Two  criteria  for  determination  of  defense 
value  are  whether  the  project  Is  necessary  to 
the  armed  forces  and  whether  It  Is  necessary 
to  our  Industrial  effort.  The  flrst  can  be  deter- 
mined most  properly  by  those  In  command 
of  the  armed  forces.  The  second  can  best  be 
determined,  particularly  as  to  the  relative 
present  Importance,  by  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management." 

The  bureau  imponnds  funds  for  ttco  Okla- 
homa project!! 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  now  to  dis- 
cover the  political  consequences  of  curtailing 
public  works  projects  designed  for  the  con- 
stituents of  Individual  Congressmen.  A  sam- 
ple of  these  consequences  Is  the  flurry  caused 
by  Impounding  funds  for  two  Oklahoma  flood 
projects:  the  Tulsa  levees  and  Markham 
Perry  Dam. 

On  March  25.  1941,  the  Secretary  of  War 
had  submitted  a  report  to  Congress  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  recommending  com- 
pletion of  a  flood  control  levee  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River  at  Tulsa  and  West  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
which  had  been  started  some  years  before. 
The  Secretary  admitted  that  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau regarded  the  proposal  as  out  of  line 
with  Presidential  policy.  Congress  neverthe- 
less called  for  the  completion  of  the  levee 
project,  along  with  others,  in  a  flood  control 
authorization  act  of  August  18.  1941  (Public 
Law  228  of  the  77th  Congress  i . 

In  submitting  supplemental  requests  for 
fiscal  1942,  the  President  asked  no  funds  for 
the  Tulsa  project.  But  In  the  Third  Supple- 
mental National  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1942,  passed  December  17.  1941,  $300,000 
(Which  had  been  added  In  the  Senate)  was 
a.'proprla'ed  for  the  Tulsa  levees.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  $213,000  more  was  added,  upon 
Senate  Initiative,  In  the  War  Department 
CivU  Functions  Bill  for  1943.  making  a  total 
of  $513,000  of  unrequested  funds  for  the 
Tulsa  project. 

A  $15.4  million  power  and  flood  control 
reservoir  at  Markham  Perry  on  the  Grand 
Neosho  River  In  Oklahoma  was  also  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  228.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  had  Included  the  project  In  its 
defense  program  as  a  source  of  additional 
electric  power,  but  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  (OPM,  predecessor  of  the  War 
Production  Board)  believed  (a)  that  the  sur- 
rounding area  could  not  absorb  the  addi- 
tional energy,  and  (b)  that  there  was  no  de- 
fe:ise  need  for  the  reservoir.  No  funds  were 
requested  by  the  President,  but  at  Senate 
behest,  $1.5  million  was  made  available  In 
the  Third  Supplemental,  1942. 

On  December  18,  1941,  the  day  after  Con- 
gress provided  funds  for  the  two  disapproved 
projects  at  Tulsa  and  Markham  Ferry,  the 
attention  of  the  Assistant  Budget  Director 
for  Estimates  was  called  to  the  two  projects. 
A  budget  examiner  explained  to  him  that  the 
request  for  funds  for  the  projects  had  origi- 
nated with  Senator  Elmer  Thomas  (Dem.. 
Okla.).  and  not  with  any  federal  agency. 
Thomas  had  Introduced  into  the  hearings  a 
number  of  letters  from  manufacturers  in  the 
area  of  Sand  Springs  and  West  Tulsa  citing 
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defense  work  and  warning  of  the  flood  dan- 
ger to  their  operations.  Among  the  compa- 
nies were  Sheffield  Steel.  National  Tank,  and 
Wheatley  Brothers  Pump  and  Valve  The 
budget  examiner  recommended  asking  OPM 
about  the  defense  necessity  of  the  Tulsa  levee 
project  before  allowing  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  proceed  He  recommended  also  that 
the  Alarkham  Ferry  and  Tulsu  fuiuis  be 
placed  In  reserve. 

Budget  Director  Smith  notified  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  on  February  5.  1942.  that  $1  8 
million  for  the  Markham  Perrv  and  Tulsa 
projects  had  been  placed  In  reserve  until  evi- 
dence was  received  from  OPM  Indicating  that 
the  projects  had  some  defense  value.  Smiths 
impounding  letter  seemed  only  to  spur  the 
War  Department,  for  on  February  9.  It  re- 
quested $213,000  for  the  Tulsa  project  for 
fiscal  1943 

Not  long  afterwards  a  news  item  appeared 
In  the  Tulsa  Tribune  reporting  the  resent- 
ment of  local  officials  over  the  stoppage  of 
the  levee  project  Senator  Thomas  next  in- 
formed the  Tulsa  Tribune  (which  printed 
the  story  on  page  one)  that  release  of  the 
funds  depended  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  district  engineer  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  the  Tulsa  area.  (Actually,  the  de- 
cision on  the  defense  value  of  any  project 
had  to  come  from  the  War  Production  Board 
or  from  the  higher  echelons  of  the  War  De- 
partment )  Prom  the  16th  through  the  20th. 
Tulsa  papers  reported  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  taking  action  to  prove  the 
defense  worth  of  the  levee  project. 

On  February  18.  the  same  day  that  budget 
examiners  were  recommending  retention  of 
the  impounded  funds,  the  president  of  the 
Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce.  N.  R.  Graham, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Budget  Director: 

"We  wish  to  respectfully  protest  this  de- 
cision. This  decision  overrules  the  Judgment 
of  Congress.  Our  people  feel  that  we  are 
having  far  too  much  government  by  decree 
rather  than  by  law;  and  we  have  had  many 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  over  the  action 
of  your  Bureau  In  this  particular  Instance." 
Graham  went  on  to  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  levee  and  reservoir  projects  for 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  crippling 
flood  experienced  In  November,  1941,  and 
for  providing  additional  power  Copies  of 
his  letter  were  sent  to  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion in  Congress. 

Undaunted,  the  Budget  Bureau  notified 
the  War  Department  on  February  24:  no  re- 
lease of  funds  for  Tulsa  or  Markham  Ferry 
Harold  Smith  replied  to  Graham  on  March  6. 
also  sending  copies  to  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
gressional delegation.  He  emphasized  that 
whtn  he  approved  the  legislation  authorizing 
Markham  Perry  and  other  projects,  the  Pres- 
ident had  stated  that  funds  would  neither 
be  requested  for.  nor  allocated  to,  projects 
not  important  to  national  defense.  Smith 
then  explained  the  problem  of  materials 
shortages : 

"The  manufacture  of  hydroturblnes  ( which 
would  be  needed  were  Markham  Ferry  to  be 
undertaken)  Is  In  direct  competition  with 
the  manufacture  of  guns  and  forgings  It 
13  Impossible  for  us  to  undertake  at  this 
time  the  construction  of  all  those  multiple- 
purpose  flood  control  and  hydroelectric  pow- 
er development  projects  which  are  desirable 
and  economically  justified  " 

On  March  10.  Director  Smith  Informed 
Senator  Joeh  Lee  (Dem..  Oklahoma,  up  for 
re-election  that  year)  that  the  brief  of 
the  City  of  Tulsa  In  behalf  of  the  levee 
project  had  been  received  and  was  under 
study,  adding:  "in  this  study.  In  addition  to 
considering  the  views  of  local  Interests,  the 
relative  Importance  of  any  project  as  deter- 
mined by  the  federal  agencies  directly 
charged  with  prosecution  of  the  war  effort 
must  be  obtained  " 

About  this  time,  the  WPB,  which  had  also 
received  the  Tulsa  brief,  Indicated  concer"n 
over  the  political  ramifications  of  the  Tulsa 
decision    It   sent   a    legal   aide   to   aak   the 


Budget  Bureau :  since  the  levee  project  called 
primarily  for  earth-moving  and  would  not 
require  scarce  materials,  could  funds  be  re- 
leased simply  on  certification  from  WPB  that 
It  had  no  objection  to  the  project? 

No,  WPB  was  told,  the  Presidents  policv 
called  for  a  positive  statement  that  a  given 
project  was  essential  to  the  war  effort  Fur- 
thermore, the  materials  question  did  not  ex- 
hauat  the  burdens  that  the  Tulsa  project 
would  place  on  the  war  economy,  since  it 
would  require  funds,  machinery,  and  skilled 
personnel  which  should  not  be  diverted  from 
more  essential  war  activities. 

On  February  20,  when  Congress  wiis  being 
petitioned  :or  additional  funds  lor  certain 
flood  control  projects.  Director  Smith  ex- 
plained In  a  letter  to  Congress  that  the  re- 
quired sum  to  be  appropriated  might  be  re- 
duced by  $7.1  million  by  drawing  upon  exist- 
ing appropriations  held  in  reserve  from  the 
projects  for  which  they  had  originally  been 
intended.  Included  In  the  $7.1  million  were 
the  reserves  for  Markham  Ferry.  Congress 
acquiesced  by  appropriating  amounts  in  line 
with  the  recommended  transfer  of  reserves 
thus  "plowing  under"  the  Markham  Ferry 
project  among  others. 

On  the  House  floor  on  April  2,  Congress- 
man Jerry  Voorhls  of  California  protested 
the  Impounding  of  $37  million  of  Agricul- 
ture Department  funds  for  the  school  lunch 
program  since  the  stort  of  fiscal  1942.  Under 
questioning  from  surprised  colleagues.  Voor- 
hls said  he  understood  that  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau claimed  legal  authority  to  Impound 
funds  under  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act  and 
Executive  Order  6166.  Voorhls  disagreed  that 
these  Justified  the  Impounding  of  funds  and 
pointed  out  two  possible  dangers:  the  Bu- 
reau might  Impounded  funds  for  the  Legis- 
lative Branch,  threatening  representative 
government;  or  It  might  increase  other  ap- 
propriations by  transferring  funds  placed  in 
reserve.  "When  that  time  comes,  the  power  of 
the  purse  of  Congress  will  be  gone "  he 
warned. 

On  April  9.  Donald  Nelson,  chairman  of 
WPB.  Informed  the  Budget  Bureau  that  a 
study  of  the  Tulsa  project  "fails  to  establish 
that  the  project  may  properly  be  described 
as  essential  to  the  national  defense."  •'How- 
ever,"  Nelson  went  on.  in  view  of  the  small 
amount  of  materials  and  equipment  In- 
volved, WPB  "has  no  objection  to  the  release 
for  this  purpose  of  $300,000  from  the  appro- 
priation for  "Flood  Control.  General'  of  the 
Act  of  December  17.  1941." 

After  this  finding  by  WPB,  It  was  recom- 
mended within  the  Bureau  that  the  $300,000 
already  appropriated  for  Tulsa  should  be 
kept  In  reserve  and  that  $213,000  about  to  be 
appropriated  should  be  put  there. 

A  feeling  of  uneasiness  seemed  to  come 
over  the  Bureau  officials  ae  the  impounding 
process  bit  deeper.  In  a  memorandum  dated 
April  16,  1942,  to  Martin,  Assistant  Director 
for  Estimates.  Dr.  R.  D.  Vlnlng,  a  group  head 
In  that  division,  expressed  doubt  about  the 
Bureau's  legal  authority  to  impound  funds. 
Beyond  that,  he  worried  about  the  political 
wisdom  of  holding  up  projects  for  which 
Congress  had  appropriated  funds.  Vlnlng 
felt  that  there  was  room  for  debate  about  the 
necessity  of  the  Tulsa  project,  but  even  If  it 
were  clearly  an  unwise  venture,  responsibil- 
ity for  It  would  not  rest  with  the  Btireau.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  Bureau  to  impound 
the  Tulsa  funds  was  a  sure  way  to  court 
criticism  that  it  had  set  itself  above  the  law. 
Soul-searching  was  going  on  at  all  levels 
within  the  Estimates  Division.'  While  Vlnlng 


'  As  Vlnlng  put  it  years  later.  "There  was 
unanimous  opinion  In  the  Bureau  that  no 
statutory  authority  existed  for  Impounding 
funds  under  'continuing'  appropriations  for 
specific  projects  as  distinguished  from  an- 
nual appropriations  for  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  government  agencle.'?  where  appor- 
tionment was  required  under  the  Antl-Defl- 
clency Act  of  1906." 
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was  writing  to  his  chief,  Curran  was  writing 
Vlning  (Curran's  group  head).  Called  upon 
by  Vmlng  to  find  a  legal  basis  for  Impound- 
ing funds,  Curran  turned  first  to  some  sug- 
gestive, If  not  permissive,  language  in  certain 
Congressional  reports  and  statutes.  Spe- 
cifically noted  was  the  sentence  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1941  (the  sentence  which  the 
President  had  wanted  strengthened)  :  "The 
following  works  of  improvement  .  .  .  shall 
be  prosecuted  as  speedily  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  budgetary  requirements."  Curran 
noted  also  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Gonunittee  had  recently  spoken  of  appropri- 
ations as  "authority  to  enter  into  contracts 
aiid  incur  bills,"  (his  emphasis)  rather  than 
as  mandates  to  do  so. 

Curran  then  turned  to  a  second  source  of 
authority  for  the  Bureau's  action  the  war 
power  of  the  President.  Recognizing  that  the 
Bureau's  right  to  stop  specific  projects  dur- 
ing peacetime  might  be  questionable,  he  con- 
tended that  the  I»re8ldent's  war  power  per- 
mitted "the  President  to  prosecute  (the) 
war  in  all  Its  ramifications  by  all  the  ma- 
chinery available  to  him."  ' 

The  President  agrees: 
Meanwhile  the  Civil  Functions  Appropria- 
tions bin  for  1943  had  gone  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  where  Sena- 
tor Thomas  Introduced  more  evidence  from 
Industrial  plants  along  the  Arkansas  River 
of  the  need  for  flood  protection.  A  short  while 
later  Curran  called  Assistant  Director  Mar- 
tin's attention,  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  was 
th.'ough  conference,  containing  funds  for  a 
whole  group  of  projects  (Including  Tulsa) 
which  had  never  received  Presidential  ap- 
proval. With  his  memo,  the  budget  examiner 
forwarded  a  draft  of  a  letter  ordering  the 
impounding  of  certain  funds  which  he  hoped 
the  President  would  sign  and  send  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  the  same  time  he  signed 
the  Bill. 

Martin,  however,  had  many  doubts.  In- 
cluding those  which  his  assistant  chief,  Vln- 
lng, had  planted  in  his  mind  a  week  earlier. 
He  ordered  that  the  draft  letter  be  submitted 
to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
the  second  time  In  ten  months  that  the  issue 
had  been  shifted  in  Its  direction.  With  a  few 
changes  called  for  by  the  NRPB,  the  letter 
was  cleared  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  sent 
on  tc   the  President. 

Casting  an  eye  in  the  direction  of  Capitol 
Hill,  the  President's  political  advisers  could 
discern  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  pwr- 
tents.  Four  Months  earlier.  Judge  Tarver, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture,  had  criticized  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  impounding  $3.4  million 
for  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  In  1941. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  as  a  whole  had  subsequently 
hlnteo  that  It  would  go  along  with  the  Pres- 
ident In  holding  up  non-essential  public 
works.  In  a  House  report  of  March  6,  1942, 
the  Committee  stated  that  the  President 
alone  had  the  power  to  determine  priorities 
among  construction  projects.  This  was  Im- 
portant, coming  from  the  committee  which 
originated  all  appropriation  measures  and 
which  fociised  upon  government-wlc'e  prob- 
lems In  cont-ast  to  the  narrower  scope  of 
the  substantive  program  committees. 

So  the  President  went  ahead.  On  April  28, 
he  signed  the  Civil  Functions  Appropria- 
tion Act  and  Immediately  blocked  the  proj- 
ects of  which  he  did  not  approve  by  signing 
the  impounding  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  which  the  Bureau  had  drafted.  Noting 
that  Congress  had  made  certain  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  in  excess  of  his  budget 
requests,  the  President  asked  the  War  De- 
partment to  establish,  in  cooperation  with 


■  A  year  later  Chief  Justice  Stone  was  to 
say  for  the  Supreme  Court,  "The  war  power 
of  the  national  government  Is  "the  {xjwer  to 
wage  war  successfully."  "  (Hlrabayasiil  v.  U.S. 
320  US.  81,  93) 


the  Budget  Director,  "administrative  reserves 
In  the  amount  which  can  be  set  aside  at  this 
time  by  the  deferment  of  construction  proj- 
ects not  essential  to  the  war  effort  and  by 
th..'  suspension  of  the  survey  program."  He 
said  he  would  have  no  objection  to  a  subse- 
quent release  of  funds  for  any  projects  which 
are  shown  to  be  of  Importance  for  national 
defense. 

The  President's  letter  settled  the  Internal 
problem  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
On  April  30,  Assistant  Director  Martin  Is- 
sued a  directive  to  the  staff  of  the  Estimates 
Division,  referring  to  the  letter  as  a  "declara- 
tion of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  President." 
The  Bureau  proceeded  Immediately  to  Im- 
plement the  policy,  after  discussions  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  by  Impounding  $17.8 
million  of  thr  new  appropriations  for  civil 
works.  Including  $213,000  for  Tulsa.  The 
Corps  wtis  Informed  that  no  funds  could  be 
earmarked  for  Tulsa  or  Markham  Ferry, 
among  other  projects. 

r^e  Fight  for  the  Tulsa  project 
The  Bureau  had  now  to  defend  Its  new 
impounding  policy  against  the  rising  pro- 
tests of  Congressmen  and  their  hurt  con- 
stituents. Early  In  June,  Budget  Examiner 
Curran  Inspected  the  Sand  Springs  area  near 
Tulsa.  He  found  that  the  Industries  there, 
like  most  Industries  in  the  country  at  that 
time,  did  have  some  war  contracts.  But  so 
far  as  he  could  tell,  the  real  pressure  for 
the  levee  project  stemmed  from  the  In- 
habitants of  Inexpensive  cottages  In  the 
lowlands  near  the  river.  Estimating  that  the 
levee  would  cost  twice  the  $513,000  held  In 
reserve,  Curran  reiterated  his  conviction  that 
the  Tulsa  project  was  not  essential  to  the 
war  effort  and  therefore  should  not  be 
started. 

The  boosters  of  the  levee  project  received 
unwelcome  support  when  torrential  rains 
caused  the  Arkansas  River  to  fiow  over  Its 
banks  on  June  24,  Inundating  Sand  Springs. 
The  damage  gave  new  impetus  to  the  de- 
mand for  completion  of  the  flood  control 
levees.  The  Tulsa  Daily  World  of  June  26 
pointed  to  the  Budget  Director  as  the  cul- 
prit responsible  for  freezing  the  funds.  The 
newspaper  said  that  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion In  Congress  "will  again  be  bombarded 
with  'demands  for  action'  in  the  hope  that 
the  budget  director  can  be  persuaded  to 
release  the  frozen  funds  so  vitally  needed 
here." 

The  flood  seemed  to  nourish  every  type  of 
grass  root  activity.  The  pastor  of  a  Tulsa 
Baptist  Church,  along  with  many  others, 
wrote  Senator  Lee  urging  release  of  the 
funds.  The  Senator  talked  to  the  Budget 
Bureau.  But  on  the  13th,  acting  director 
Coy,  politely  rebuffed  him: — no  funds  unless 
and  until  the  war  necessity  of  the  Tulsa 
project  was  certified  by  the  proper  author- 
ities. 

Senator  Elmer  Thomas  wrote  the  Bureau 
the  next  day  protesting  that  he  had  been 
given  the  "run-around."  He  enclosed  a  let- 
ter of  July  26  from  General  W.  B.  Persons  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  flood  waters  at  West  Tulsa. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Persons  letter  said  that 
"There  are  no  Important  products  produced 
In  the  protected  area  with  which  the  War 
Department  has  direct  concern."  The  ques- 
tion of  necessity  for  the  war  effort,  the  Gen- 
eral continued.  "Is  one  for  determination  of 
the  War  Production  Board  or  other  Federal 
Agency  directly  concerned  with  the  use  of 
the  products  of  this  area." 

At  this  point  another  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  Richard  Rus- 
sell (Dem.,  Ga.) ,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, criticizing  The  Budget  Bureau's  at- 
tempt to  curtail — not  to  halt  completely — 
the  food  distribution  programs  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Administration. 

Chief  Examiner  James  Scott  who  had 
fought  for  reserves  In  what  he  regarded  as 
inflated  appropriations  for  various  agricul- 


ture progratiis,  felt  that  Russell's  letter  de- 
served a  strong  reply.  His  draft  was  ultimate- 
ly signed  by  the  President  and  sent  to  Sena- 
tor Russell  on  August  18.  1942.  It  said  in 
part: 

"It  should,  of  course,  be  clearly  understood 
that  what  you  refer  to  as  "the  practice  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  impounding  funds 
duly  appropriated  by  the  Congress"  is  in  fact 
action  by  the  Chief  Executive,  and  has  two 
purposes.   The   first   purpose    is   compliance 
with  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act,  which  requires 
that  appropriated  funds  be  so  apportioned 
over  the  fiscal  year  as  to  insure  against  de- 
ficiency spending.  This  step,  of  Itself,  has  for 
many  years  resulted,   and  will   continue   to 
result,  in  important  savings  of  appropriated 
funds.   Secondly,   the  apportionment   proce- 
dure is  used  as  a  positive  means  of  reducing 
expenditures    and    saving    money    wherever 
and  whenever  such  savings  appear  possible. 
"While  our  statutory  system  of  fund  ap- 
portionment is  not  a  substitute  for  item  or 
blanket  veto  power,  and  should  not  be  used 
to  set  aside  or  nullify  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress.  I  cannot  believe  that  you  or  Con- 
gress as  a   whole   would   take  exception   to 
either  of  these  purposes  which  are  common 
to  sound  business  management  everywhere. 
In  other  words,  the  mere  fact  that  Congress, 
by  the  appropriation  process,  had  made  avail- 
able specified  sums  for  the  various  programs 
and  functions  of  the  Government  and  is  not 
a  mandate  that  such  funds  must  be   fully 
expended.  Such  a  premise  would  take  from 
the  Chief  Executive  every  Incentive  for  good 
management  and  the  practice  of  common- 
sense  economy.  This  Is  particularly  true  in 
times  of  rapid  change  In  general  economic 
conditions  and  with  respect  to  programs  and 
activities  In  which  exact  standards  or  levels 
of  operation  are  not  and  cannot  well  be  pre- 
scribed by  statute." 

The  President's  letter  put  a  timely  prop 
under  the  Bureau  at  a  time  when  Congres- 
sional criticism  was  beginning  to  rise. 

In  October,  with  election  day  a  month  off. 
Senator  Josh  Lee  wired  Donald  Nelson  at 
WPB  that  a  steel  mill  near  Tulsa  had  been 
flooded  during  the  summer  because  a  flood 
control  project  had  been  held  up  by  the 
Budget  Bureau.  Four  days  later  the  president 
of  the  Shefleld  Steel  Corporation,  R.  L.  Gray. 
Informed  WPB  that  summer  flood  water  com- 
ing through  an  uncompleted  levee  on  the 
Arkansas  had  caused  a  shutdown  of  one  of 
his  plants  handling  war  contracts  at  West 
Tulsa. 

Then  came  a  direct  assault.  On  October  13 
Senator  McKellar  (Dem..  Tenn.)  served 
notice  in  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to  In- 
troduce several  amendments  to  H.R.  7672.  the 
Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Bill.  One  of  the  amendments  would  have 
required  the  Budget  Bureau  to  release  $513.- 
000  of  Impounded  funds  for  the  Tulsa-West 
Tulsa  project. 

Reaction  within  the  Budget  Bureau  indi- 
cated that  McKellar's  threat  was  not  taken 
lightly.  Once  again  the  Estimates  heads  asked 
for  a  review  of  the  whole  Tulsa  Impounding 
On  October  15,  Assistant  Director  Coy  In- 
formed Lawton  and  Martin  that  he  had 
talked  with  Senator  Barkley  (Dem..  Ky), 
the  majority  leader,  on  how  to  deal  with  the 
McKellar  amendment.  Barkley  was  pessi- 
mistic about  the  chance  of  defeating  It  once 
It  was  Introduced.  Budget  Director  Smith 
suggested  that.  If  the  amendment  passed 
the  Senate,  one  of  the  House  conferees  should 
be  approached  by  the  Bureau.  Smith's  plan 
again  showed  the  Bureau's  reliance  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

While  preparing  to  meet  the  McKellar 
amendment,  the  Bureau  received  word  from 
Donald  Nelson  on  October  16.  that  the  Tulsa 
project  was  now  regarded  by  WPB  as  essen- 
tial to  the  war  effort.  The  flrst  paragraph  of 
Nelson's  letter  sounded  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  Tulsa  Issue  before  and  was 
totally  unaware  of  WPB's  refusal  to  certify 
the  project  on  April  9,  1952: 
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"Senator  Josh  Lee  in  a  telegram  dated 
October  8th  has  brought  to  my  attention  the 
fact  that  the  money  to  finish  a  certain  levee 
on  the  Oklahoma  (sic)  River  for  protection 
of  the  town  and  steel  mill  is  frozen  because 
your  Bureau  has  not  been  advised  that  pro- 
tection of  the  steel  plant  and  rolling  mill  of 
the  Sheffield  Steel  Corporation  at  Sand 
Springs  Is  necessary  for  war  purposes.  .  The 
War  Production  Board  therefore  certifies 
to  you  that  proper  protection  from  floods  Is 
necessary  to  assure  the  continued  operation 
of  this  particular  plant." 

"I  am  taking  the  liberty."  Nelson  said  in 
his  final  paragraph,  "of  sending  copies  of 
this  letter  to  Senators  Lee  and  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma,  and  to  Congressman  Wesley  E. 
Disney  of  the  First  District  of  that  same 
State." 

While  a  reply  was  being  prepared,  the  Bu- 
reau informed  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
since  WPB  had  now  certified  the  necessity  of 
the  Tulsa  project,  the  Bureau  would  release 
the  $513,000  from  reserve  on  receipt  of  the 
proper  form  from  the  War  Department.  Three 
days  later,  the  amendments  mentioned  by 
McKellar  on  October  13  were  passed,  except 
for  the  amendment  on  the  Tulsa  project 
which  was  not  even  called  up. 

Coy  replied  to  Nelson's  letter  on  October 
19.  informing  WPB  that  the  funds  for  Tulsa 
would  be  released.  Coy  asked.  "In  order  that 
our  records  may  be  complete,  what  circum- 
stances have  arisen  to  change  the  character 
of  this  project  so  that  it  now  has  become 
important  to  national  defense?"  He  con- 
cluded tartly:  "Your  thoughtfulness  In 
sending  copies  of  your  letters  to  Senators 
Lee  and  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  and  Congress- 
man Wesley  E.  Disney  of  that  State  Is  appre- 
ciated." 

Nelson  replied  evenly  on  October  29.  that 
during  the  Investigation  In  the  spring  of 
1942: 

"There  was  no  evidence  that  the  possibility 
of  floods  In  the  Arkansas  River  seriously  en- 
dangered the  operation  of  war  plants  in  the 
vicinity.  We  have  only  recently  been  ad- 
vised that  in  July  of  this  year  apparently 
because  of  a  new  break  In  the  levee,  the 
Sheffield  Steel  plant  at  Sand  Springs  was 
flooded  and  shut  down  for  about  a  week. 
This  occurrence  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  there  Is.  in  fact,  flood  danger  to  war 
plants  In  the  area  and  prompted  my  re- 
quest for  release  of  the  funds." 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  Corps'  request  for 
release  of  the  $513,000  for  the  Tulsa  project 
was  granted.  Thus,  In  1942,  the  Bureau  kept 
the  Markham  Perry  project  from  going 
through  but  lost  on  the  Tulsa  project. 

m.    DEFENDINO    IMPOUNDING    IN     1943 

A  Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee 
headed  by  Senator  Pat  McCarran  (Dem.. 
Nev.)  opened  hearings  In  January,  1943.  on 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1944.  McCarran  asked 
CAA  Administrator  Charles  Stanton  why  ap- 
propriated funds  for  two  airports  In  Nevada 
bad  been  Impounded  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
Stanton's  story  ran  as  follows:  In  July,  1942, 
Congress  had  passed  appropriations  for  con- 
struction of  a  large  number  of  airports. 
(800.000  was  speclflcally  Included  for  two 
CAA  airports  to  be  built  at  Wlnnemucca  and 
Lovelock.  Nevada,  communities  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state  having  about  2500 
and  1300  people,  respectively.  Some  time  in 
August  or  September,  1942,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau had  Initiated  what  was  a  new  practice 
for  Stanton,  apparently  on  instructions  from 
the  President.  Agencies  with  construction 
projects  were  called  back  before  the  Bureau's 
examiners  to  rejustlfy  projects  for  which 
funds  bad  already  been  appropriated,  "with  a 
view  to  determining  projects  that  might  be 
deferred  or  eliminated"  through  the  process 
of  impounding  funds.  After  listening  to 
CAA's  rejustiflcatlon  of  the  airport  program, 
tbe  Budget  Bureau  bad  Impounded  funds  in- 


cluding the  $800,000  for  the  two  airports  In 
Nevada. 

CAA  then  had  specifically  requested  the 
release  of  funds  for  the  Wlnnemucca  project. 
On  November  3.  1942.  L  C.  Martin  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  Informed  CAA  that 
Presidential  policy  forbade  the  construction 
of  projects  not  essential  to  the  war  effort:  in 
view  of  that  policy,  funds  would  not  be  re- 
leased for  Wlnnemucca  unless  additional 
evidence  could  be  furnished  shovk'lng  its  ne- 
cessity. On  November  7.  Stanton  said,  he 
wrote  to  the  chief  of  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  about  the  two  airport 
projects.  Col.  James  B.  Newman  had  replied 
that  they  were  not  regarded  as  essential. 

Knowing  that  the  Bureau  would  have  to 
give  McCarran  its  own  explanation.  Assistant 
Director  Martin  again  requested  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Impounding  procedure. 
A  memorandum  by  Curran  concluded  that 
while  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  no  legal 
power  to  halt  construction  of  projects  for 
which  Congress  had  appropriated  money, 
nevertheless,  acting  for  the  President  it  could 
e.stabllsh  priorities  for  the  initiation  of  those 
projects.  In  the  absence  of  any  Congresslon- 
ally-designated  date,  and  as  long  a^  he  does 
not  violate  the  specific  intent  of  Congress, 
the  President  has  the  discretionary  authority 
to  decide  when  projects  shall  be  undertaken 
In  wartime,  the  memorandum  continued, 
there  can  be  little  question  of  the  President's 
power  to  defer  or  suspend  construction  under 
his  authority  to  prosecute  the  war.  With  this 
review.  Martin  readied  himself  for  interroga- 
tion by  McCarran  and  his  colleagues. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Martin  frankly  admitted  that  he  knew  of 
no  law  specifically  authorizing  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  set  up  reserves.  "However,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Bureau  for  many 
years  to  set  up  reserves  to  prevent  a  deficien- 
cy or  to  effect  savings  under  programs  where 
the  requirements  have  materially  changed 
since  the  submission  of  the  appropriation 
estimate  to  Congress." 

McCarran  asked  how  the  Budget  Bureau, 
acting  In  the  name  of  the  President,  could 
impound  funds  In  an  appropriation  bill 
which  the  President  himself  had  signed. 
Martin  replied  that  since  the  President's 
policy  was  to  restrict  all  non-essential  con- 
struction projects,  the  Bureau  had  to  have 
War  Department  certification  that  the  proj- 
ects were  necessary  for  the  war  effort. 

Senator  McCarran  countered:  "Congress 
must  have  thought  these  airports  essential, 
or  they  would  not  have  made  an  appropri- 
ation of  $800,000  for  them,  part  of  which  has 
already  been — I  won't  say  allocated,  but  the 
bids  have  been  taken  and  preliminary  sur- 
veys made." 

Martin  said  he  thought  it  was  a  question 
"of  the  authority  of  the  President  to  set  up 
reserves  under  policies  which  he  has  enunci- 
ated respecting  public  works."  The  Senator 
replied : 

I  think  it  Is  deeper  than  that,  if  I  may  say 
so.  I  think  it  goes  to  tbe  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  of  tbe  ITnlted  States  gov- 
erns appropriations,  or  whether  those  appro- 
priations, after  they  have  been  molded  Into 
law  and  approved  by  the  President,  can  then 
be  thereafter  vetoed. 

.  .  .  And  I  believe  that  either  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  to  be  the  law- 
making body,  and  its  law  has  to  be  carried 
out.  or  else  we  are  going  to  have  to  regard  the 
abrogation  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  then  Congress  has  no  place  In  this 
set-up  whatsoever.  It  is  either  one  of  the  two. 
Either  Congress  is  responsible  for  tbe  expen- 
diture of  the  taxpayers'  money,  which  the 
Constitution  provides,  or  else  the  Congress 
has  little  or  no  place  In  the  picture.  Now. 
if  the  Army  can  override  that,  if  the  Budget 
can  override  it.  tbe  sooner  we  know  it.  tbe 
better. 

Four  months  later,  on  May  28,  1943,  Stan- 


ton of  CAA  appeared  again  before  McCarran'g 
subcommittee  and  revealed  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  had  released  the  $800,000  for  the 
Nevada  airports.  Whatever  pressures  the  Ne- 
vada Senator  had  applied  had  proven  irresist- 
ible. But.  though  victorious  In  the  case  of  his 
own  State's  projects.  McCarran  had  not 
frightened  the  Bureau  out  of  continuing  to 
Impound  funds  for  other  non-essential 
projects. 

The  Roads  Bill 

In  the  early  summer  of  1943  Congress  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  H.R.  2798.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide federal  aid  for  state  construction  of  rural 
post  roads.  In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads  (Sen.  McKellar.  chair- 
man),  the  following  language  was  added  as 
Section  9 : 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  authorized 
In  this  act  shall  be  impounded  or  withheld 
from  obligation  or  expenditure  by  any  agency 
or  official  other  than  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads." 

During  the  floor  debate  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  asked  Senator  Hayden  whom  the  spon- 
sors of  this  section  were  trying  to  by-pass. 
Hayden  said  It  was  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  who  had  been  impounding 
public  road  funds.  When  Vandenberg  asked 
under  what  authority  the  Budget  Director 
had  done  this.  Senator  McKellar  replied: 

"That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  ascer- 
tain. We  Inserted  this  inhibition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  will  of  the 
Congress  shall  be  supreme,  or  whether  the 
will  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  be  su- 
preme. I  think  that  if  the  Congress  shows 
that  it  is  in  favor  of  having  its  own  views  car- 
ried out,  they  will  be  carried  out.  That  is  my 
Judgment.  But  if  we  supinely  let  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  veto  any  provision  it  pleases 
In  any  bill,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be 
vetoing  more  than  the  road  bills.  It  has  been 
vetoing  road  bills  for  several  years,  and  we 
think  that  such  legislation  ought  not  to  be 
vetoed  in  that  way." 

Vandenberg  then  said  that  he  was  under 
the  Impression  that  there  was  a  Presidential 
directive  ordering  cutbacks  in  nondefense 
highway  expenditures  and  that  probably  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  merely  attempting 
to  carry  out  that  directive.  "It  seems  rather 
curious."  be  said,  "that  we  should  attempt 
to  enact  legislation  which  seeks  to  withdraw 
some  of  the  obvious  checks  and  balances 
which  evidently  now  exist  and  have  hereto- 
fore existed.  Apparently,  however.  I  am  not 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  question." 

When  the  bill  reached  conference,  the 
House  managers  opposed  tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment. They  finally  compromised  by  allowing 
funds  to  be  impounded  only  on  WPB  cer- 
tification that  a  given  project  would  Impede 
the  war  effort.  The  bill  passed  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House.  147  to  10,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  July  13.  Senator  McKellar, 
one  of  the  grand  old  spoilsmen,  had  curtailed 
by  law  the  authority  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
to  Impound  in  at  least  one  area  of  govern- 
ment expenditure.  The  professional  civil 
servants  In  the  Budget  Bureau,  however,  re- 
garded his  rider  as  little  more  than  a  tem- 
porary Injunction  against  impounding. 

Smith  is  criticized  in  hearings 
Following  the  McKellar  rider,  opponents 
of  impounding  shifted  from  legal  restrictions 
to  the  weapon  of  committee  interrogation.  A 
group  of  them  attacked  Budget  Director 
Smith  in  hearings  on  a  supplemental  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  in  the  fall  of  1943. 
Senator  Overton  (Dem..  La.)  began  by  ask- 
ing Smith:  "Now.  where  Is  the  law  that  au- 
thorizes either  the  Executive  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  impound  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated  by  Congress?"  As  Smith 
began  to  explain  that  the  power  rested  large- 
ly on  the  apportionment  statutes.  Senator 
McKellar  entered  the  fray.  The  Senator  re- 
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called  the  impounding  of  certain  funds  ap- 
propriated for  roads.  He  then  asked:  had 
either  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Lawton  (both  pres- 
ent before  him)  drafted  Executive  Order 
6166  in  1933  transferring  the  apportionment 
authority  from  agency  heads  to  the  Budget 
Director?  Neither  had  been  with  the  Budget 
at  that  time.  But  McKellar  drew  the  infer- 
ence that  the  Bureau  had  wangled  the  ap- 
portionment power  for  itself  and  had  then 
Illegally  extended  that  power  to  Include  the 
impounding  of  funds. 

Senator  Nve  (Rep..  N.  Dak.)  offered  an  ex- 
ample involving  the  "Turtle  Mountain  ap- 
propriation" for  the  purchase  of  certain 
lands  in  his  state  by  the  Indian  Bureau.  The 
funds  were  Impounded,  he  said,  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Then  Senator  Hayden  (Dem..  Ariz.) 
added  the  case  of  an  appropriation  for  a 
bridge  over  the  Olla  River,  Arizona,  which 
the  Indian  Bureau  refused  to  spend. 

"Senator  Holman:  Then  how  does  the 
Congress  express  Itself  or  announce  a  Con- 
gressional policy?  After  all.  we  represent  the 
people. 

"Mr.  Smith :  .  .  .  There  may  have  been  In- 
stances that  look  arbitrary.  But  In  most 
cases  where  something  has  been  set  aside,  it 
Is  because  It  cannot  be  efficiently  spent,  or  it 
Is  because  the  situation  had  changed.  I 
think,  as  far  as  the  Budget  Bureau  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  tried  to  be  very  conscientious 
In  going  back  and  looking  at  tbe  Congres- 
sional policy.  Sometimes  it  may  look  as  if 
we  have  done  something,  when  material  has 
been  held  up  by  the  War  Production  Board 
or  some  other  agency,  with  tbe  Budget  Bu- 
reau being  uniformly  damned  I  think  for 
everything." 

At  a  later  point  Smith  put  the  case  for 
impounding  in  one  sentence:  ".  .  .  If  you 
desire  central  control  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Improved  control  of  these  ex- 
penditure matters,  someone  has  to  have 
some  authority."  Senator  McKellar  retort- 
ed: "That  hE.s  to  be  somebody  competent  to 
deal  with  them." 

Then  Senator  Thomas  (Dem.,  Okla.)  said 
that  after  getting  the  "runaround"  in  trying 
to  get  the  Tulsa  funds  unfrozen. 

"I  introduced  an  amendment  directing  tbe 
Budget  Bureau  to  release  those  funds  and  I 
submitted  the  amendment  on  that  to  tbe 
committee  at  that  time,  and  thought  It  was 
a  good  Idea.  Some  way  tbe  Budget  Bureau 
got  hold  of  this  amendment  and  during  the 
night  they  unfroze  the  funds,  and  since  that 
time  the  work  has  been  progressing  as  fast 
as  the  engineer  could  do  tbe  work." 

Apparently  tbe  Senator  was  referring  to 
the  amendment  which  Senator  McKeller  gave 
notice  of  Introducing  on  October  13.  1942. 
There  was  little  doubt  In  tbe  minds  of  tbe 
committee  that  impounding  oT  funds  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  was.  in  effect,  an  Item  veto  of 
appropriation  bills.  As  Senator  McKeller  put 
it: 

"Of  course  If  the  President  wanted  to  do 
It,  why.  be  has  got  a  right  to  veto  any  bill, 
and  tliat  is  the  time  for  him  to  veto  It.  That 
Is  the  authority  the  Constitution  gives  him 
to  stop  appropriations,  but  after  tbe  appro- 
priation is  made  and  signed  by  the  President 
and  becomes  a  law,  why,  to  my  mind  any 
executive  officer  that  attempted  to  interfere 
with  It  in  the  slightest  degree  renders  him- 
self Ilpble  f'-'r  Illegal  action." 

In  response  to  a  committee  request,  the 
Bureau  submitted  a  memorandum  of  No- 
vember, 1943.  gave  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  establishment  of  reserves,  touching 
on  the  Anti -Deficiency  Act  of  1905.  General 
Dawes'  Budget  Circular  No.  4  of  July  1.  1921, 
Executive  Order  6166  of  1933,  Reorganization 
Plan  1  of  1939,  etc  Two  Court  of  Claims  deci- 
sions were  cited  which  connoted  tbe  Idea  that 
appropriations  are  authority,  not  mandates, 
to  spend.  The  memorandum  referred  to  the 
role  of  the  President  as  responsible  manager 
of  the  Executive  Branch  as  an  additional 
Justification  for  tbe  impounding  power.  Ref- 


erence was  made  to  the  President's  letter  of 
August  18,  1942.  to  Senator  Russell  of  Geor- 
gia. If  appropriations  were  to  be  regarded 
as  mandates  to  spend  every  appropriated 
cent,  tbe  President  had  said,  it  would  take 
away  all  incentive  "for  good  management 
and  the  practice  of  common  sense  economy." 
Toward  the  end  of  Its  memorandum  the 
Budget  Bureau  suggested  the  practical  argu- 
ment for  the  Impounding  power:  it  "U  the 
most  Immediate  and  effective  means  by  which 
the  President,  as  the  responsible  manager  of 
Government,  can  prevent  useless  outlay  of 
the  public  funds." 

McKellar's  second  rider 
McKellar  was  unimpresseJ.  With  the  help 
of  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  who  were  pro- 
voked at  tbe  Budget  Bureau,  he  won  com- 
mittee approval  for  a  legislative  rider  to  the 
National  Defense  Appropriation  Bill.  The 
proposed  Section  305  read  as  follows: 

"That  no  appropriation  or  part  of  any  ap- 
propriation heretofore,  herein,  or  hereafter 
made  available  for  any  executive  department 
or  independent  establishment  to  construct 
any  particular  project  shall  be  impounded, 
or  held  as  a  reserve,  or  used  for  any  other 
purpose,  except  by  direction  of  tbe  Congress, 
and  any  part  of  such  appropriation  not 
needed  to  complete  such  project,  or  the  part 
thereof  for  which  appropriation  has  been 
made,  shall  be  retained  by  the  Treasury. 
(Emphasis  added.) " 

Tbe  rider  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Among  the  support- 
ers the  Bureau  lined  up  in  opposition  to  the 
rider  was  second-termer  Harry  8.  Truman 
(Dem.,  Mo.),  who  obligingly  delivered  a 
speech  based  on  arguments  presented  to  him 
by  tbe  Bureau.  The  Senator  suggested  that 
the  McKellar  proposal  would  weaken  fiscal 
flexibility,  which  was  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  The  government,  he  point- 
ed out,  cannot  undertake  everything  at  once. 
Since  conditions  change  between  tbe  time 
Congress  appropriates  and  agencies  spend, 
the  President  should  be  allowed  to  determine 
spending  priorities.  He  then  reminded  the 
Senate  that  another  Congressional  commit- 
tee, the  newly-established  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures (the  "Byrd  Committee") ,  did  not 
agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Ap- 
propriations group.  The  Joint  Committee,  in 
Its  first  report,  had  recommended  "that  leg- 
islation be  enacted  which  would  authorize 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  set  up  reserves 
out  of  any  future  appropriation,  at  such 
times  and  In  such  amounts  as  the  Director 
mav  determine." 

Later  Senator  Byrd  (Dem.,  Va.)  expressed 
his  own  doubts  about  the  McKellar  proposal : 
"I  have  some  question  in  my  mind  with 
respect  to  tbe  latter  part  of  the  amendment 
.  .  .  which  provides  that  no  funds  appro- 
priated can  be  impounded  except  by  the  di- 
rection of  Congress.  I  think  there  are  prob- 
ably some  construction  appropriations  which 
have  been  made,  and  perhaps  It  might  be 
wise  that  those  appropriations  revert  to  the 
Treasury,  especially  In  this  emergency,  and 
could  be  deferred  by  tbe  action  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  have  tbe  authority  In  those 
cases,  of  actually  making  a  reversion  of  the 
money  into  tbe  Treasury." 

But  the  arguments  for  Section  305  carried 
the  day.  Passing  the  Senate  by  voice  vote  on 
December  8.  1943.  It  was  the  first  across-the- 
board  curtailment  of  the  Budget's  Impound- 
ing procedure  to  be  accepted  by  either  house 
of  Congress.  The  Bureau  hoped,  however,  that 
the  measure  would  fall  In  the  House. 

Three  days  after  Senate  passage  of  Sec- 
tion 305,  the  Washington  Star  editorialized 
against  McKellar's  proposal.  The  Star  ad- 
mitted strong  constitutional  arguments 
against  the  Impounding  of  funds,  but  felt 
they  were  outweighed  by  such  practical  ne- 


cessities of  fiscal  management  as  controlling 
projects  detrimental  to  tbe  war  effort  and 
giving  flexibility  to  government  operations: 
"Critics  might  say  that  the  background  of 
the  Senate  amendment  encompasses  not  only 
principle  but  at  least  the  shadow  of  tbe  pork 
barrel  as  well.  Thus,  It  appears  to  be  aimed 
in  part  at  pushing  through  to  completion 
more  than  a  score  of  civilian  airports  of 
dubious  essentiality  at  this  time." 

On  December  13,  Smith  conveyed  the  Budg- 
et Bureau's  opposition  to  the  rider  to  Sen- 
ator McKellar  and  to  Representative  Cannon 
(Dem.,  Mo),  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  for  the  years  1940  through  1943. 
savings  achieved  through  impounding  ranged 
from  $174  mil.ion  to  $405  million.  Enactment 
of  Section  305.  Smith  warned,  would  destroy 
central  control  of  expenditures.  Each  Indi- 
vidual agency  would  then  become  sole  Judge 
of  the  timing  and  amounts  of  li^  expendi- 
tures. This  section  would  end  the  present 
practice  of  placing  appropriated  funds  In  re- 
serve at  a  time  when  agencies  and  the  Bureau 
"believe  they  may  not  be  needed,"  and  would 
force  a  return  to  the  practice  of  not  effecting 
savings  "until  It  Is  definitely  known  that  ( the 
funds)  are  not  needed." 

As  In  times  past,  tbe  Bureau  found  ready 
allies  In  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Cannon  spoke  against  Section  305  and 
then  Congressman  Taber  (Rep..  N.Y.)  took 
the  floor.  The  second  half  of  the  amendment, 
he  said,  "would  prevent  the  Budget  from 
impounding  any  funds  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  a  particular  project.  This 
would  result  in  the  waste  of  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  and  is  inserted  in  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  from  impounding  funds  at  the 
time  when  we  need  the  exercise  of  that  power 
more  than  any  other  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  sands  are  shifting  very  rapidly 
and  as  we  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  tbe 
end  of  the  war.  It  is  going  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Budget  to  Impound  funds 
on  all  sorts  of  projects,  or  we  are  going  to  face 
financial  bankruptcy.  The  second  part  of  the 
proviso  of  this  amendment  would  prevent 
the  Budget  from  impounding  the  funds  that 
need  to  be  impounded." 

The  M^Kt'llar  amendment  was  rejected  283 
to  18  (128  not  voting).  By  the  end  of  1943, 
$500,000,000  appropriated  lor  programmed 
public  works  had  been  impounded. 
McKellar  seeks  the  last  word 
Senator  McKellar  sought  revenge  in  grill- 
ing Director  Smith  early  In  1944  during  hear- 
ings on  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Bill  for  1945: 

"You    are    operating    this    practice    abso- 
lutely without  authorization  of  law.  You  are 
treating  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with     absolute — not     disrespect — but     con- 
tempt, when  you  undertake  to  say,  after  the 
Congress    has    made    an    appropriation    of 
money    and    directed    the   executive    officers 
what  to  do  with  it:   when  you  come  along 
and  overrule  the  Congress  and  put  it  In  a 
place  where  the  executive  officer  whose  duty 
It  Is  to  expend  this  money  cannot  expend 
It.   You   put    yourself   in   the   place   of    the 
Congress,  Mr.  Smith,  I  want  to  say  with  all 
due  respect  that   you   have   no  legal   right, 
moral  right,  or  any  other  right,  to  overturn 
the  action   of  tbe   Congress  that   has   been 
approved    by   tbe   President    of   the   United 
States.   Now,   you   cannot   do   that,   and    so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  going  to  devote 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  preventing  that  In 
the  future.  I  hope  It  won't   occur  again.  I 
hope   that   you   won't   undertake    the   place 
of  Congress  and  pass  upon  these  things  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  pass  upon. 
If  you  had  thought  that  necessary  by  rea- 
son of  not  being  able  to  get  the  proper  ma- 
terials;   If  you  bad  come  up   here   and   ap- 
peared   before    the    Congress,    the    Congress 
might  have  sustained  you.  I   do  not   know 
what  the  facts  were  about  it.  But,  when  you 
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undertake  to  assume  the  authority  your- 
self to  overrule  the  clec!=;lon  of  Congrei^s 
made  with  regard  to  that  appropriation,  you 
are  assuming  authority  that  you  do  not  have 
under  the  law,  you  do  not  have  under  our 
Institutions,  and  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  that  action  on  your  part.  .  .  .  And  I  hope 
It  will  not  occur  again.  I  want  to  say  right 
now  that  those  funds  ought  to  be  released 
and  It  ought  not  to  occur  again.  I  am  Just 
merely  giving  my  Judgment." 

Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hesi- 
tate very  much  to  have  this  record  show, 
without  any  response  from  me.  that  I 
treated  the  Congress  with  contempt  or  that 
I  £un  violating  the  law. 

Senator  McKellar:    You   are   doing  both. 

Mr.  Smith:  We  could  disagree  as  to  the 
law,  which  Is  a  matter  that  can  be  cor- 
rected; but  I  certainly  have  no  spirit  of 
contempt  for  Congress,  and  I  have  the  most 
deep  appreciation  of  the  problems  that  Con- 
gress and  this  committee  face,  and  I  think 
that  we  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
Congress  In  this  very  respect  and  the  powers 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  expropria- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  this  committee  does 
not  want  us  to  countenance  the  expendi- 
tures of  funds  even  though  appropriated, 
which  would  be  wasted. 

Senator  McKellar:  You  have  no  more  au- 
thority In  reference  to  appropriations  that 
are  made  by  the  Congress,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed,  and  that  our  administra- 
tive officers  have  been  directed  as  to  what 
to  use  them  for;  you  have  no  more  au- 
thority over  those  appropriations  than  you 
have  got  over  the  man  in  the  moon;  not 
a  particle. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
not  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  there 
are  court  decisions  on  It,  and,  as  I  said,  I 
think  the  last  time  I  was  here,  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  this  Issue  cleared  up.  I  think 
I  am  carrying  out  the  law.  ...  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  anything 
between  us  personally.' 

Senator  McKellah:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Smh-h:  It  Is  purely  a  matter  of  what 
we  operate  under  in  the  way  of  legal  au- 
thority. 

^"^tor  McKeixAR:  Yes I  wUl  ask  you 

Mr.    SMrrn:     I    think 
generalities 

Senator  McKellar:  Just  one  moment  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  do  not 
even  give  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
an  opportunity  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Pardon  me. 
.n^^"?'"!   MCKEU.AR:    You    go   on    talking; 
d"sresjec«ul.'^°*    ^"'°'    ^°"    '"-'^    *"    ^ 


we    can    talk    in 


IV.    impounding    AJTER   the    WAR 

^^t  obvious  usefulness  of  Impounding  for 

^^^r^  f'ii."?^  """"^  appropriation!  no 
onger  required  for  prosecution  of  the  war 
led  Congress  to  take  a  more  favorable  view 
of  the  policy  late  in  1944  and  In  the  Imme- 
d  ate  post-war  period.  In  the  Federal  Em- 
Bnd«t  ^^  "^"^  °^  ^^*^'  congress  gave  the 
n^!!.  "'**"  authority  to  Impound  un- 
needed  personnel  funds  In  order  to  deal  with 

^rlv^  «  /°'ll'"°'  *"  "  8*«ator,  found  an 
?^  M.^iofJ  L*"**  instrument  as  President. 
L^.^r  .  f  •  ^*  "'■'^'^'^  ^^*  Director  of  the 
fh-  1^  to  impound  funds  appropriated  in 
the  War  Department  Civil  Functions  Appro- 

'  Dr.  vming  is  not  so  sure.  "I  never  knew  " 
he  says.  "Why  McKellar  was  so  hostUe  to 
Harold  Smith  but  I  always  thought  that 
Smith  rather  than  the  Bureau  was  the  ob- 

irnV,.°i  .K''«^°"""y"  S"^*^  '^y  »»ave 
rankled  the  Senator  because  he  wu  a  sym- 
bol of  the  rising  Influence  In  government 
of  the  professional  career  civil  servant 


pnatlon  Act,  1947,  for  the  Kings  River  proj- 
ect, pending  final  determination  of  costs  and 
repayment  provisions  '  An  important  u.se  of 
impounding  for  program  control  occurred  in 
1949  when  the  President  ordered  into  re- 
serve the  $615  million  which  Congress  had 
appropriated,  above  his  request,  for  a  48- 
group  K[T  Force. 

Neither  the  President's  attitude  nor  the 
temporary  inclination  of  Congress  to  use  the 
policy  could  resolve  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  officials  in  the  Budget  Bureau 
about  Us  legal  authority  to  Impound  funds 
in  peacetime  when  the  war  power  of  the 
President  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon 
Largely  on  the  insistence  of  some  of  the  offi- 
cials in  the  Estimates  Division— who  were 
vigorously  disputed  by  others  in  the  Bu- 
reau—It was  decided  to  seek  statutory  ap- 
proval from  Congress  for  Impounding:  not 
for  project  control,  but  for  program  con- 
trol. Since  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  were  collaborating  in 
suggesting  Improvements  in  fiscal  manage- 
ment to  Congress,  a  reference  to  impound- 
ing was  Included  in  this  report.  A  draft  bill, 
submitted  with  the  report  on  June  5.  1947. 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
contained  the  following  provision: 

•In  apportioning  any  appropriation  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for 
contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  whenever 
savings  are  possible  by  or  through  changes 
In  quantitative  or  personnel  requirements, 
greater  efficiency  of  operations,  or  other  de- 
velopments subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
such  appropriation  was  made  available." 

The  bin  was  Ignored  that  year,  but  two 
years  later  the  Hoover  Commission  urged 
Congress  to  confirm  the  President's  authority 
"to  reduce  expenditures  under  appropria- 
tions, if  the  purposes  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress are  still  carried  out."  Occasional  efforts 
were  made  within  Congress  to  grant  the  Pres- 
ident an  outright  Item  veto,  but  though 
these  were  unsucecssful,  receptlveness  to  im- 
pounding appeared  to  mount.  On  May  11 
1949.  for  example.  Senators  Gordon  (Rep 
Ore.)  and  Knowland  (Rep.,  Cal.)  both  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  the  President  "may  re- 
fuse to  spend  any  of  the  money  provided 
by  appropriation  bills  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
The  fact  that  the  appropriation  has  been 
made  does  not  carry  with  It  any  mandate 
to  spend  the  money." 

Legislative  approval  came  finally  in  a  rider 
(Section  1211)  attached  to  the  General  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1951.  It  followed  closely 
the  1947  Budget  Bureau-General  Accountine 
Office  draft 

"In  apportioning  any  appropriation,  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, or  to  effect  savings  whenever  sav- 
ings are  made  possible  by  or  through  changes 
in  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions, or  other  developments  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  such  appropriation  was 
made  available 

"Any  appropriation  subject  to  apportion- 
ment shall  be  distributed  by  months,  calen- 
dar quarters,  operating  seasons,  or  other  time 
periods,  or  by  activities,  functions,  projects, 
or  objects,  or  by  a  combination  thereof,  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate  by  the  officers 
designated  ...  to  make  apportionments  and 
reapportionments.  Except  as  otherwise  spec- 
fled  by  the  officer  making  the  apportionment, 
amounts  so  apportioned  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation,  In  accordance  with  the 
ternas  of  the  appropriation,  on  a  cumulative 
basis  unless  reapportioned.  (31  DSC  665)" 

Paragraph  (4)  of  the  same  section  provided 
for  quarterly  review  of  apportionments,  at 
which  times  reapportionments  may  be  made 

•See  Arthur  Maass:  "The  Kings  River 
Project"  In  the  ICP  Series,  also  published 
in  Harold  Stein:  Public  Administration  and 
Policy  Development  (N.Y.,  Harcourt  Brace, 
1952). 


"or  such  reserves  established,  moditled.  or 
released  as  may  be  necessary  to  further  the 
effective  use  of  the  appropriation  concerned  " 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the  Act 
went  on  In  Section  1214  to  order  the  reduc- 
lion  by  Executive  action  of  $550  million  Trom 
the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Act.  The  re- 
duction was  to  be  accomplished  "through 
the  apportionment  procedure  provided  for  in 
Section  1211  of  this  Act  "  On  October  lo 
1950.  in  pursuance  of  Section  1214,  the 
Budget  Bureau  announced  that  it  had  cut  a 
total  of  $580  million  from  nondefense  appro- 
priations. 

To  some  Bureau  officials,  the  new  law  af- 
forded welcome  relief  from  the  uncertainties 
and  attacks  which  had  plagued  them  during 
the  war.  Section  1211  of  the  1950  Act  seemed 
a  firmer  ground  for  Impounding  than  au- 
thority Inferred  from  the  Antl-Deflclency 
Acts  of  1905-06.  But  other  officials  disagreed. 
Was  it  a  good  thing,  they  asked,  to  have 
Congress  define  a  power  which  the  Bureau 
had  exercised  up  to  that  point  without  such 
explicit  definition?  "He  who  can  give,  can 
take  away".  Officials  Inclined  to  'strict  in- 
terpretation" emphasized  that  Section  1211 
reduced  rather  than  expanded  the  Bureau's 
authority  by  stating  only  two  purposes  for 
which  reserves  might  be  established:  to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies  or  to  effect  savings 
(and  savings  only  In  those  situations  where 
there  was  a  change  In  requirements,  greater 
efficiency  of  operations,  or  other  develop- 
ments subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  the 
appropriation  was  passed).  Would  either 
stated  purpose  have  authorized  the  Bureau 
to  halt  construction  of  the  two  Nevada  air- 
ports because  certain  agencies  did  not  share 
Senator  McCarran's  views  about  proper  air- 
port location? 

The  Budget  Bureau  officially  has  taken 
the  conservative  view  of  Its  peacetime  author- 
ity to  Impound  The  1952  edition  of  the  Ex- 
aminer's Handbook,  the  Bureau's  "Bible", 
states : 

"Reserves  must  not  be  used  to  nullify  the 
Intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  specific 
projects  or  level  of  programs." 

Project  Impounding  Since  1950 

According  to  Carl  H.  Schwartz,  Jr..  Chief 
of  the  Resources  and  Civil  Works  Division 
of  the  Bureau,  project  control  by  Impound- 
ing has  not  been  attempted  since  1950.  He 
w  rites  ( 1955 )  : 

"The  Bureau  since  establishment  of  re- 
serves under  Section  1214  of  the  General  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1951,  has  not  Impounded 
funds  on  any  civil  works  projects  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  construction  of  im- 
provements on  which  this  Bureau  had  raised 
objections  but  for  which  appropriations  had 
been  made  by  the  Congress.  There  have  been 
Instances  where  funds  have  temporarily  been 
placed  In  reserve  pending  the  fulfillment  of 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Congress  to 
be  met  before  construction  could  start." 

The  disuse  of  project  impounding  since 
1950  Is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  of  the  Korean  conflict  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  armistice  the  administration 
operated  a  "no  new  starts"  rule  for  public 
works.  Emphasis  was  on  developing  power 
projects  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  areas  Im- 
portant to  defense  production.  Most  of  these 
projects  had  been  started  before  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  broke  out.  A  second  reason  for 
the  avoidance  of  project  Impounding  has 
been  the  general  philosophy  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  not  to  precipitate  dis- 
putes with  Congress. 

However,  on  July  19.  1955,  President  Eisen- 
hower was  reported  In  the  Washington  Post 
to  have  threatened  to  impound  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  navigation  and  flood  control  projects, 
pending  completion  of  cost  and  engineering 
studies.  The  Post  reported  adverse  reactions 
from  Senators  O'Mahoney,  Morse.  Mansfield, 
and  Humphrey,  with  Senator  O'Mahoney  say- 
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lag  that  the  President's  decision  would 
"transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  its 
ftnonymous  assistants  the  legislative  power 
that  exists  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States."  Senator  Humphrey  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  Budget  Bureau  Is  "taking  on 
the  aspect  of  a  second  parliament." 

Whatever  interpretation  is  placed  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  on  the  powers  accorded  It  In 
Section  1211.  strong  Presidents,  relying  in 
peacetime  on  their  responsibilities  as  gen- 
eral managers  of  the  Executive  Branch,  are 
as  likely  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  or- 
der impounding  of  funds  for  projects  which 
they  believe  to  be  Inimical  to  the  national 
Interest.  No  provision  of  statutory  law  is 
likely  to  settle  permanently  the  question  of 
whether  Congress  can  force  the  Persldent  to 
allow  the  expenditure  of  appropriations 
against  his  will. 

When  the  strong  President  of  the  future 
does  order  public  works  project  Impounding, 
certain  differences  in  congressional  reaction 
to  project  and  program  control  are  likely 
to  continue  to  manifest  themselves.  While 
the  establishment  of  reserves  to  reduce  the 
level  of  military  budgets,  foreign  aid,  or  crop 
support  may  evoke  disagreement  from  Con- 
gressmen who  strongly  believe  in  these  pro- 
grams, such  Impoundlngs  are  likely  to  be 
tolerated.  They  will  not  app>ear  to  be  personal 
insults  or  attacks.  But  when  the  President 
halts  a  miniscule  flood  control  project  in  the 
home  district  of  an  individual  Congressman, 
a  reputation  as  a  "go  getter"  with  his  con- 
stituents may  suddenly  be  shattered  and 
chances  for  reelection  Imperiled.  Project  im- 
pounding is  likely  to  continue  to  produce 
outraged  charges  of  Executive  usurpation  of 
the  spending  power  of  Congress  and  demands 
to  know  "Who's  Boss?" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions helc"  42  sessions  last  year  between 
March  4  and  June  20  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  from  Government  and 
nongovernment  witnesses.  During  that 
period  the  committee  heard  testimony 
or  received  statements  from  914  individ- 
uals or  organizations.  The  hearings  were 
printed  in  eight  volumes  and  contained 
some  7,981  pages. 

I  think  this  record  Is  very  significant. 
It  is  evidence  that  the  committee  did  not 
consider  the  subject  lightly.  In  each  and 
every  case  there  was  sound  evidence  to 
support  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  not  $1  was  recommended  in 
excess  of  an  amount  the  responsible 
agencies  testified  that  they  could  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  utilize. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  with  all  of  that 
testimony,  I  point  out  that  not  one  single 
new  start  or  one  single  increased  of  a  un- 
budgeted  amount  for  the  planning  or 
construction  of  a  water  resource  project 
in  the  entire  bill  was  apportioned  for  use 
In  fiscal  year  1971.  The  entire  amount  was 
placed  in  budgetary  reserve. 

Most,  but  not  all,  of  these  funds  are 
presently  scheduled  for  release  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  my  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  point  out  that  even  after  these 
lengthy  hearings  and  after  having  re- 
ceived the  testimony  of  men  and  women 
from  all  over  the  country,  the  President 
did  not  see  fit  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  dollar  to  initiate  an  un- 
budgeted  start,  or  to  speed  up  projects 
badly  needed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  I  think  that  comes  in  bad  grace. 
The  effect  will  be  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident presents  his  budget  for  1972,  the 
amounts  he  has  in  reserve  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  we  should  spend 
during  1972,  so  that  we  will  actually  have 
a  slowdown,  or  a  reduction  in  these  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1972. 

I  think  Congress  is  as  efiScient  and  as 
qualified  as  are  the  bureaucrats  of  the 
executive  branch  to  state  what  should 
and  should  not  be  done  with  public 
funds. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  past  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  was  chairman,  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  did  approve 
funds  for  quite  a  few  unbudgeted  items. 
That  action  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
provide  navigation  for  our  national  com- 
merce from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  clear  up 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  We  have  had  the  same 
thing  occur  in  respect  to  navigation  on 
the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers  up  to 
Tulsa,  Okla.  and  elsewhere  in  the  tre- 
mendous Mississippi  River  Basin. 

Many  of  these  projects  were  started 
without  budget  estimates.  Fortunately, 
in  the  past  these  congressional  actions 
were  honored  by  the  President,  and  the 
funds  were  obligated  as  intended.  Lately, 
however,  they  have  been  put  in  reserve 
and  not  spent.  I  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  to  our  transportation  program 
if  Congress  had  not  made  it  possible  to 
have  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
the  Ohio  River,  the  Monongahela  River, 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  other  rivers 
that  empty  into  the  gulf.  Our  trans- 
portation system  is  now  in  bad  shape  be- 
cause our  railroads  are  in  a  state  of 
financial  disorder. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  just  our  public 
works  program  that  is  suffering  because 
of  this  highhanded,  shortsighted  ac- 
tion by  the  President  and  his  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  This  altitude 
by  the  Executive,  showing  a  complete 
disregard  for  the  will  of  Congress,  is 
present  throughout  the  activities  under- 
taken to  benefit  the  people.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  regard  to  those  pro- 
grams affecting  our  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  have  printed  a 
table  setting  forth  the  total  amount  in 
frozen  funds  as  of  February  23,  If 71,  as  it 
appears  in  the  record  of  hearings  I 
chaired  earlier  tliis  year  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Frozen  1971  Appropriated  Funds 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Human  resources: 

Special  milk  program.  Agriculture.  2 

Community  education 6 

School  assistance  in  Federally  af- 
fected areas 10 


Higher  education ,_  18 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health : 

Regional  medical  programs 34 

Buildings  and  facilities 4 

Indian  health  facilities 1 

Medical  facilities  construction 2 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Buildings  and  facilities 7 

Research  Institutes 10 

R«habilltatlon  services  and  lacUi- 

tles a 

Programs  for  the  aging 1 

HEW  trust  fund  (permanent) 21 

National  Science  Foundation 10 

Economic  development: 

Appalachian  regional  development.         191 
Regional    development    programs, 

Commerce 1 

National  security: 

Foreign  military  assistance 200 

Department  of  Defense — Military..     1, 334 
Other: 
Executive  Office  of  the  President..  * 

Foreign  economic  assistance 215 

Agriculture: 

Farmers  Home  Administration,.         180 
Other  Agriculture: 

Current 81 

Permanent 236 

Comnaerce    8 

Corps  of  Engineers 43 

Panama  Canal  and  other  civil  func- 
tions    1 

Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 

grants  200 

Urban  renewal 200 

Interior: 

National  Park  Service  road  con- 
struction   71 

Indian  Affairs  road  construction.  64 

Reclamation  loan  program 19 

Other  Interior : 

Current 33 

Permanent 56 

Transpwrtation : 

Federal      Aviation      Administra- 
tion             970 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 

Current 411 

Permanent :      Highway      trust 

fimd 6,852 

Federal     Railroad     Administra- 
tion     39 

Coast  Guard 1 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 170 

General  Services  Administration..  71 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 20 

Farm  Credit  Administration 260 

District  of  Columbia.. 87 

Other  agencies 9 

Total   11,145 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  much 
Interested  in  what  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  had 
to  say.  During  last  week  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  held 
3  days  of  hearings  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  impoundment  of  congressionally 
appropriated  fimds  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment hsis  now  impoimded  approxi- 
mately $12  billion  of  appropriated  funds. 
Moreover,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  undertaken  to  put  an 
absolute  end  to  excavation  of  the  barge 
canal  across  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Constitution 
the  Congress  is  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  the  purse.  But  if  Congress  per- 
mits the  President  to  imiximd  or  place 
in  budgetary  reserves  such  sums  as  he 
pleases,  the  President  in  effect  is  exer- 
cising an  item  veto  which  Is  denied  him 
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by  the  Constitution.  He  is  also  usurping 
the  power  of  establishing  priorities  for 
expenditures.  If  Congress  permits  this, 
it  will  lose  the  power  of  the  purse,  which 
is  one  of  the  few  powers  of  consequence 
that  it  has  left. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Constitution  had  given  our  President  an 
item  veto,  but  the  Constitution  does  not. 
I  am  studying  this  question  with  a  view 
to  offering  a  statute  which  will  require 
the  President,  whenever  he  Impounds 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  a 
specific  project,  to  report  his  action  to 
Congress  and  to  let  his  action  lie  before 
Congress  for  a  certain  number  of  days — 
say  60  days — and  with  the  further  pro- 
vision that  if  Congress  votes  to  veto  the 
Impoundment  that  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  President  in  the  execution  of  his 
constitutional  obligation  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed  to  carry  out 
the  specific  expenditure. 

I  believe  in  a  balanced  budget.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  President  should, 
in  effect,  exercise  what  amounts  to  an 
Item  veto  without  some  method  by  which 
Congress  can  reassert  its  will. 

I  think  it  has  become  serious  when  the 
President  impounds  about  $12  billion  of 
appropriated  funds  in  one  fiscal  year 
without  any  method  being  available  to 
Congress  to  reverse  his  action  if  it  so 
wills.  I  would  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's action  if  it  were  taken  to  balance 
the  budget,  but  it  is  not  done  to  balance 
the  budget.  It  is  done  to  keep  Congress 
within  the  limits  of  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  and  to  require  Congress, 
if  it  does  anything  at  all,  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent dictate  the  priority  of  expenditures 
for  the  country  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  matter 
which  deserves  prompt  consideration  on 
the  part  of  Congress. 


AMENDMENT   OF   RURAL   ELECTRI- 
FICATION ACT  OF  1936,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  70. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen >  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
70  i  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  addi- 
tional sources  of  financing  for  the  rural 
telephone  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Talmadce, 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Al- 
len, Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr. 
Dole  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


1971  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee will  release  its  economic  report. 


The  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
is  based  on  the  President's  report,  the 
testimony  of  administration  and  expert 
witnesses,  and  the  analysis  of  the  econ- 
omy by  its  members  and  staff. 

"The  report  shows  that  it  was  the  vir- 
tually unanimous  opinion  of  the  inde- 
pendent economists  of  all  political  views 
and  all  economic  persuasions  that  the 
administration's  projection  of  a  $1,065 
billion  GNP  for  this  year,  given  the  eco- 
nomic policies  proposed,  is  too  optimistic, 
particularly  the  assumption  that  the 
economy  will  enjoy  a  growth  in  constant 
dollars  of  5  percent.  But  even  if  this 
growth  were  achieved,  the  economy 
would  still  suffer  from  unemployment  in 
excess  of  5  percent  and  from  inflation 
at  a  rate  of  4  percent  or  more. 

If  the  administration  does  not  achieve 
its  goal  our  economy  may  go  about  the 
way  the  economists  estimate. 

All  the  objective  evidence  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  indicates  that  a  GNP  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,045  billion  is  a 
more  accurate  projection  of  the  real  cir- 
cumstances for  1971  and  that  the  econ- 
omy will  need  greater  stimulus  than  the 
administration  proposes  if  a  figure  in  ex- 
cess of  that  amount  is  to  be  achieved. 
This  means  that  unemployment  will  con- 
tinue at  a  very  high  and  wholly  unac- 
ceptable level  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

The  report  of  this  committee,  there- 
fore, concentrates  on  what  could  and 
should  be  done  in  the  event  that  this 
dismal  outlook  continues  to  prevail. 

Tc  me,  the  principal  economic  prob- 
lem now  is  how  to  get  the  economy  mov- 
ing ahead:  providing  more  jobs,  produc- 
ing more  goods,  generating  the  revenue 
basis  for  the  localities  and  States  and 
Federal  Government  to  meet  their  ob- 
ligations. 

Economic  expansion  is  clearly  our  No. 
1  problem.  We  should  recognize  it  as  such 
and  put  a  top  priority  on  it.  While  some 
statistics  in  the  first  quarter  of  1971  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  last  quarter  of 
1970,  if  we  discount  for  the  effects  of  the 
General  Motors  strike,  there  is  too  little 
evidence  of  economic  recovery. 

I  have  strongly  shared  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  Ellender  >,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN>  that  the  administration  should  un- 
freeze the  billions  of  dollars  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  which  the  ad- 
ministration said  it  will  not  spend.  These 
funds  include  moneys  for  housing,  mass 
transit,  urban  renewal,  and  funds  that 
the  people  in  our  towns  and  cities  today 
need. 

We  are  proposing  a  series  of  actions  to 
create  jobs  and  to  reduce  unemployment, 
to  increase  production  and  the  rate  of 
economic  growth,  and  to  get  the  economy 
moving  again. 

We  propose  that  among  the  actions 
which  could  be  taken  are  these: 

Unfreeze  the  $1.3  billion  of  funds  for 
housing,  mass  tran.sit.  and  urban  renewal. 

Speed  up  and  put  into  effect  this  year 
the  increase  in  personal  exemptions  and 
the  reduction  of  personal  income  taxes 
scheduled  for  next  year. 

Persist  in  the  congressionally  enacted 
social  security  benefit  increase  of  10  per- 


cent with  the  increase  in  taxes  delayed 
imtil  January  1972.  The  administration 
proposal  to  increase  the  social  security 
base  retroactively  to  January  1,  1971, 
should  be  denied. 

Together  these  two  actions  would  de- 
crease taxes  by  over  $7  billion  this  year 
and  could  add,  through  the  multiplier 
effect,  more  than  $20  billion  to  the  GNP 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  Is 
true  because  these  amounts  would  go  in 
large  proportion  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  where  the  proportion  of 
consumption  expenditures  is  high.  Most 
of  it  would  be  spent. 

As  a  first  step,  pass  the  Nelson  public 
service  emplojmient  bill  now.  This  would 
not  only  put  unemployed  men  and  wom- 
en to  work  but  would  provide  useful  and 
badly  needed  services  to  our  cities  and 
States. 

Spend  in  this  fiscal  year  those  funds 
for  model  cities,  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects, urban  programs,  and  other  social 
services  which  the  administration  has 
frozen. 

Pimd  the  Emergency  Housing  Act 
which  for  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  could  provide  a  large  number  of 
jobs. 

Press  the  monetary  authorities,  and 
the  Treasury  In  its  refunding  operations, 
to  pursue  policies  to  reduce  the  long-term 
interest  rate  in  order  that  housing,  State 
and  local  government  financing  needs, 
and  industrial  production  may  be  met 
through  a  significant  reduction  in  money 
costs. 

Not  in  the  report  but  very  helpful  in 
stimulating  the  economy  would  be  pas- 
sage of  the  Proxmire  variable  reserve  re- 
quirement bill,  hearings  on  which  will 
begin  Wednesday. 

These  steps  could  add  significantly  to 
demand  and  hence  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. As  the  period  of  demand  inflation 
has  long  passed,  and  as  we  are  in  a  pe- 
riod of  cost-push  or  administered  price 
inflation,  these  actions  can  be  taken 
without  inflationary  effect. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  cost-push  in- 
flation now  endemic  in  the  economy,  and 
to  put  the  economy  on  the  road  to  the 
goal  this  committee  proposes  of  an  an- 
nual unemployment  rate  of  3  percent  and 
of  an  increase  in  the  GNP  deflator  of 
2  percent  or  less,  we  propose  a  series  of 
actions  which  the  administration  should 
take. 

1.  An  incomes  price  board  should  be 
set  up  along  the  lines  discussed  in  the 
report. 

2.  Pending  the  establishment  of  such 
a  board,  the  President  should  consult 
with  business  and  labor  and  should  issue 
interim  price  and  income  guidelines  de- 
signed to  contribute  toward  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 

3.  Import  restrictions  which  can  be 
modified  or  removed  by  Executive  order 
should  be  relaxed.  This  applies  to  "vol- 
untary" as  well  as  mandatory  restric- 
tions. Increased  imports  of  commodities 
such  as  steel,  oil.  textiles,  beef,  and  sugar 
could  make  a  major  immediate  contri- 
bution to  price  stability. 

4.  Government  procurement  policy 
should  make  a  more  active  contribution 
to  price  stability.  The  50-percent  prefer- 
ence given  domestic  over  foreign  sup- 
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pliers  of  defense  equipment  should  be 
reduced. 

5.  Materials  should  be  sold  out  of  Gov- 
ernment stockpiles. 

6.  The  antitrust  laws  should  be  vigor- 
ously enforced. 

7.  The  regulatory  agencies  should  be 
encouraged  to  allow  more  price  competi- 
tion in  regulated  industries,  especially  in 
the  transportation  sector. 

8.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion should  be  instructed  to  serve  as  a 
purchasing  agent  for  State  and  local 
governments  on  request. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to 
certain  other  areas  In  the  report;  namely, 
the  section  on  priorities  which  indicates 
that  spending  for  human  needs  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  budget  charts 
would  lead  one  to  believe,  to  the  section 
on  national  security  which  indicates  that 
overall  spending  for  defense  and  national 
security  is  more  than  $110  billion,  to  the 
section  on  agriculture  which  shows  that 
while  farm  prices  last  year  went  down 
the  price  of  food  to  the  consumer  went 
up  and  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  would  have  been  even  greater  than 
it  was  except  for  the  fact  that  farmers 
took  it  on  the  chin,  and  to  the  proposals 
that  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
take  the  form  of  assumption  of  welfare 
costs  and  an  income  support  program 
rather  than  revenue  sharing. 

Taken  together,  we  believe  the  propos- 
als we  make  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  to  reduce  cost-push  inflation  are  the 
means  bv  which  the  goals  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  can  be  reached. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  another  mat- 
ter. I  have  been  informed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  the  President  is  asking  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  of  additional 
money  to  finance  foreign  banks.  We 
should  put  that  in  perspective  when  the 
administration  is  freezing  funds  desper- 
ately needed  here  for  cities  and  localities, 
funds  necessary  to  put  people  to  work 
now  in  this  country.  [Applause.! 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILLS— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd>,  for  sponsoring  a  resolution 
seeking  to  expedite  consideration  of  ap- 
propriation bills  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  favored  a  reasonable  limitation  of 
debate  on  appropriation  bills,  and  when 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virigina  (Mr.  Byrd>  first 
outlined  his  proposal  last  December,  I 
indicated  my  general  agreement  with  and 
support  for  his  proposal. 


After  last  December's  legislative  log- 
jam, with  one  filibuster  piled  on  top  of 
another,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be 
apparent  to  all  there  is  need  for  refoim 
of  the  Senate  rules  as  to  debate,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  appropriation  bills. 
Of  course,  appropriation  bills  differ 
from  authorizing  legislation  in  one  ob- 
vious respect.  Timely  funding  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  are  to  function. 
If  a  prolonged  debate,  or  even  a  fili- 
buster, is  ever  justified,  it  would  be  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation. At  that  point,  one  may  expect 
disagreement  and  sharp  controversy  over 
basic  poUcy  and  direction. 

But  once  a  program  has  been  approved 
and  authorized,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
should  be  possible,  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  debate  for  the  Senate  to  get  to 
a  vote  on  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
appropriated. 

The  reform  resolution  offered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  would 
change  rule  XVI  to  include  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  A  motion  for  immediate 
consideration  of  an  appropriation  bill 
would  be  decided  without  debate;  debate 
on  such  a  bill  would  be  limited  to  2  hours 
on  each  amendment  and  10  hours  on 
final  passage;  debate  on  an  appropria- 
tion conference  report  would  be  limited 
to  1  hour  on  each  matter  reported  in  dis- 
agreement and  10  hours  on  the  adoption 
of  the  report;  and  a  motion  to  limit  for 
the  debate  on  such  a  report  would  be 
decided  without  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  as  to 
the  desirability  of  these  provisions.  As  to 
one  point  in  his  resolution  I  might  sug- 
gest what  I  believe  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

Under  his  proposal,  the  limitation  on 
debate  with  respect  to  appropriation 
bills  would  not  be  triggered  until  Au- 
gust 1  of  each  year.  In  my  mind,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  to  provide  for 
July  1  as  the  triggering  date  because 
July  1  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  fis- 
cal year.  In  other  words,  if  by  the  time 
a  fiscal  year  has  begim,  appropriations 
for  that  year  have  not  yet  been  enacted, 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  reform  pro- 
posed should  be  in  effect.  However,  the 
triggering  date  is  a  detail  which  can 
be  considered  by  the  committee. 

I  want  to  indicate  my  support  for  this 
reform  proposal,  not  only  in  my  lead- 
ership capacity,  but  also  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, with  the  concurrence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  73. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  able  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader  for  his  support  and  for  his 
cosponsorship  of  Senate  Resolution  73, 
the  resolution  which  I  have  offered  to 
amend  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  today  writing  a  letter 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  asking 
cosponsorship  on  the  part  of  all  Senators 
of  this  amendment  to  the  rule.  I  believe 
it  will  be  a  decidedly  good  reform  of  the 
rules. 


It  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  look  back 
to  the  bottleneck  which  occurred  last 
year  and  which  kept  us  in  session  imtil 
January  2  of  this  year,  it  should  be  obvi- 
ous that  rule  XXII— which  is  a  red  flag 
to  many  Senators  who  have  a  sort  of 
built-in  resistance  to  any  modification  of 
that  rule — is  not  really  the  culprit  in  the 
difficulties  that  seem  to  confront  the 
Senate  from  year  to  year.  However,  ap- 
propriation bills  and/or  conference  re- 
ports thereon  have,  certainly  in  the  most 
recent  instance,  appeared  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  that  have  delayed 
adjournment. 

So  with  this  thought  in  mind,  the  reso- 
lution was  introduced. 

I  intend,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rules,  to  conduct  early  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal,  at  which  all  Sena- 
tors will  be  invited  to  appear  and  in 
which  they  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

It  is  my  plan  to  press  this  matter.  I 
would  hope  that  with  the  contributions 
that  will  be  made  by  other  Senators,  we 
can  bring  to  the  floor  and  place  on  the 
calendar  an  amendment  to  rule  XVI 
which  will  be  feasible,  practical,  work- 
able, and  wise. 

The  suggestion  which  has  just  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  minority  whip 
may  be  a  good  one.  Appropriation  bills 
are  supposed  to  be  passed  by  July  1  of 
every  year.  The  August  1  deadline,  there- 
fore, is  not  one  to  which  I  am  wedded.  It 
is  just  a  takeoff  point  for  discussion. 

I  certainly  do  welcome  the  suggestion 
by  the  Senator.  I  welcome  his  cosponsor- 
ship. I  hope  other  Senators  will  join  in 
cosponsoring  the  amendment  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  workable,  meaningful, 
practical  reform  of  the  Senate  rules. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


IN    DEFENSE    OF    CAPT.    EUGENE 
M.    KOTOUC 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
defense  of  a  distinguished  Nebraskan 
who  has  served  his  country  well.  The 
court-martial  charges  against  Capt.  Eu- 
gene M.  Kotouc  should  be  dropped. 

Captain  Kotouc  has  served  in  combat 
for  the  United  States  of  America  in  Viet- 
nam. He  is  a  good  soldier.  He  is  honor- 
able. He  is  honest.  He  has  given  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  country. 

Some  months  back  Captain  Kotouc 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  Viet- 
namese civilians.  This  announcement 
being  made  at  the  time  it  was  made 
caused  Captain  Kotouc  to  be  branded  as 
a  murderer,  not  only  throughout  this 
country  but  aroimd  the  world. 

Captain  Kotouc  did  not  murder  any- 
body. He  was  not  even  in  My  Lai  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  massacre.  Recently 
the  murder  charges  against  Captain  Ko- 
touc have  been  dropped.  The  reason 
given  was  "insufficient  evidence."  The 
information  I  have  is  that  there  was  no 
evidence  whatever  to  support  a  charge 
of  murder  against  Captain  Kotouc.  Yet 
this  good  man  has  been  punished,  he 
has  suffered  humiliation,  and  he  has 
been  blackened  by  this  charge. 

It  now  develops  that  the  military  au- 
thorities are  going  to  try  Captain  Kotouc 
in  a  court-martial  proceeding  on  some 
lesser  charge. 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Capt.  Eugene  Kotouc  is  gaiilty  of  this  les- 
ser offense  or  any  other  offense.  How- 
ever, even  if  he  were,  this  man  has  been 
punished  enough.  The  murder  charge 
against  him  was  unjustified  and  inex- 
cusable. 

Mr.  President,  simple  justice  and  com- 
mon decency  demand  that  Captain  Ko- 
touc be  released  from  all  charges 
smd  exonerated.  He  should  not  be  further 
mistreated. 

This  case  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  The  military 
and  civilian  authorities  pushing  this  in- 
justice against  Captain  Kotouc  know 
that  the  basic  article  32  investigation, 
which  is  similar  to  a  grand  jury  pro- 
ceeding in  nonmilitary  courts,  woimd  up 
last  December  with  a  recommendation 
that  all  charges  against  Captain  Kotouc 
be  dropped. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  not  this  recom- 
mendation that  all  charges  against  Cap- 
tain Kotouc  be  dropped  carried  out? 
Captain  Kotouc  should  be  treated  as  a 
soldier  and  not  as  a  criminal. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  later 
on  if  it  becomes  necessary. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Reserve  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Annual  Report  on  Reserve  Forces  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970"  (with  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Department  of  Human 
Resources  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  submitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  promote  more  ef- 
fective management  of  the  Executive  Branch 
by  reorganizing  and  consolidating  certain 
related  functions  of  the  Government  in  a  new 
Department  of  Human  Reoources,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  more  competition  In  emer- 
gency defense  procurements  found  p>o6slble. 
Department  of  Defense  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  and  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  claim  of  Mr.  Salman 
M.  Hllmy  against  the  United  States  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  Providing  Congres- 
sional Representation  for  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  the  unincorporated  ter- 
ritories of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall 
each  be  represented  In  Congress  by  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  transmit- 


ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  report  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1970 
(With  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the   Judiciary. 

Report  on  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Legislative  Affairs.  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
US.  Department  of  Labor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  annual  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Welfswe  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  c:>verlng  the  calendar 
year  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Lalwr  and  Public  Wel- 
fsure. 

Report  on  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Youth  Opportunity  Program  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Liberalize  Eligibil- 
ity  FOR   COST-OF-LlVING   INCREASES 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  to  liberalize  eligi- 
bility for  cosrt-of-llvlng  increases  (with  ac- 
companyng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  the  Job  Evaluation  and  Pay 
Review  Task  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Oommlssion,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  interim  progress  report  of 
the  Job  Evaluation  and  Pay  Review  Taslc 
Force  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ci\il 
Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  House  Concurrent  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution   No.  522 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reconsider  the 
changes  in  policy  placed  In  effect  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  adoption  of  the  1970  Agricultural 
Act  and  protesting  any  possible  action  to 
eliminate  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  its  Cabinet-level  status. 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  the  changing  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  (A.C.P.)  to  the 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program 
(RE. A. P.)  may  cause  the  present  program 
to  lose  Its  identity;  and 

"Whereas,  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  elimination  of  the  Cabinet-level  status 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  combining  its  functions  with 
another  department,  which  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  interests  and  needs  of 
agricultural  states  such  as  South  Dakota: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Legislature  of  South  Dakota  hereby  vigor- 
ously protests  any  possilble  action  to  elim- 
inate the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  its  present  Cabinet-level  status; 
and 

"Be  11  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  the 
offices  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Congressional  Delegation  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota. 


"Adopted  by  the  House  March  10,  197i. 

"Concurred  In  by  the  Senate  It^rch  12 
1971." 

Three  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Resolution  No.  523 
■Resolution  To  Petition  the  Ninety-second 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
To  Amend  Certain  Provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin   Islands, 
Pertaining  to  Qualifications  of  Candidates 
for  Public  Office  in  the  Vli^ln  Islands 
"Whereas  Subsection   (b)    of  Section  6  of 
the   Revised   Organic  Act  of  the   Virgin  Is- 
lands now  specifies  the  qualifications  of  con- 
didates   for   membership   in   the   Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  including  the  require- 
ment  that   no   person   shall    be   eligible  for 
the    Legislature   who   has   not   attained   the 
age  of  twenty-five  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  Ninety-First  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  amended  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
provide  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  after  a  referendum,  may  lower  the 
voting  age  In  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

"Whereas  Federal  Law  now  provides  that 
p>er8ons  18  years  of  age  and  older  may  vote 
in  all  Federal  elections;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  that  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  should  have  the  requisite 
power  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  all 
candidates  for  public  office  In  the  Virgin 
Islands;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  the  further  determination 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  that 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  capable  of  and  qualified  for  public  office 
at  an  age  lower  than  the  arbitrary  age  of 
25  which  is  now  prerequisite  for  member- 
ship in  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 
Now,  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

•That  the  Legislature  respectfully  petitions 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
an  amendment  to  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  granting  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands  the  authority  to 
set  qualifications  for  all  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  In  the  Virgin  Islands  or  in  lieu  of 
such  an  amendment  that  an  amendment  be 
adopted  to  lower  the  age  at  which  persons 
shall  become  eligible  for  public  office  to  21 
years  of  age,  except  for  the  Offices  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  which 
shall  continue  at  30;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  of  said  Committee,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  said  Committee. 

"Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  January  26,  1971. 


"Resolution  No.  524 
"Resolution  to  Petition  the  92nd   Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Amend 
Certain  Provisions  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin   Islands  Pertaining  to 
the  Place  of  Holding  Sessions  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Virgin  Islands 
"Whereas  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin    Islands   now   provides    that    sessions 
of  the  Legislature  shall  be  held  In  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  Virgin  Islands  at  Charlotte  Amalle. 
St.   Thomas;    and 

"Whereas  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
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Virgin  Islands   is   an  island  Territory  com- 
prising three  major  Islands;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  necessary  for  residents  of 
the  Islands  of  St.  Croix  and  St.  John  to  travel 
by  air  or  by  water  to  attend  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  operations  and 
the  workings  of  their  Legislature;  and 

"Whereas  all  residents  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  time  to  time  without 
inconvenience  or  travel  expense;  Now,  There- 
fore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

"That  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  which 
would  permit  the  holding  of  formal  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  at 
any  appropriate  place  on  the  Islands  of  St. 
Croix  and  St.  John  as  well  as  In  the  Capitol 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  at  Charlotte  Amalle; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  of  said  Committees. 

■  Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  January  26,  1971. 

"Resolution  No.  533 
"To  Petition  the  Ninety-Second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  To  Amend 
Certain  Provisions  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Which  Now  Re- 
quires the  Approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  his  Designated  Represent- 
ative Prior  to  the  Obligation  or  Expendi- 
tures of  Monies  Out  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Matching  Fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
Virgin  Islands 

"Whereas  section  28(b)'c'(ll)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
provides  that  certain  Internal  Revenue  collec- 
tions deposited  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Btatching  Funds  In  the  Treasury  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
only  for  emergency  purposes  and  essential 
public  projects  'with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  President  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive'  and 

"Whereas  It  is  the  determination  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  that  It  is 
unnecessary  and  unwarranted  with  the  pres- 
ent level  of  self-government  and  local  auton- 
omy enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  require  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  his  designated 
representative,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
prior  to  the  expenditure  or  obligation  of 
funds  In  the  Treasury  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  expressed  its  confidence 
In  the  maturity  and  responsibility  In  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  by  its  passage 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Elective  Governor  Act; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  considered  position  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  that  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  should  have  fuU 
authority  to  obligate  and  expend  public 
monies  for  emergency  purposes  and  essential 
public  projects  without  the  prior  approval 
or  intervention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Now, 
Therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

"That  the  Legtslatvir©  respectfully  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  which  would  per- 
mit the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  monies 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
28(b)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
President  or  his  designated  representative; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  traiumltted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalra 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
member  of  said  Committee,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  said 
Committee. 

"Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  February  9,  1971." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Rbbolution  No.  1 
"A  resolution  to  ratify  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older 
"Whereas,  The  Ninety-Second  Congress  of 
the   United  States  of  America,  at  Its  First 
Seesion  In  both  houses  by  a  constitutional 
majority    of    two- thirds    (%)    thereof,    has 
made  the  following  projioeltlon   to   amend 
the   Constitution   of   the   United   States   of 
America  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"  "Joint  Resoltttion 
"  'Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {Two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein  i ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purjxjses  as  part  of  r.he  Consti- 
tution only  if  when  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress: 
"  'Article — 

"  'Section  1 .  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"  'Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eighty-seventh  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  the  said  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  ratified;  and 

"  'Be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Tennessee  to 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  Washington,  D.C., 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 


each  member  of  the  Tennessee  Congressional 
Delegation. 

"  Adopted:   March  23,  1971."  " 


A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
"Resolution    Memorializing   the    Congress 
OF  the  United  States  to  Propose  a  Con- 
STrronoNAL  Amendment  Authop.izing  Pu- 
pils to  Prat  and  Have  Bible  Readinos  in 
the  Public  School 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  federal  constitution  so  that  pupils 
whose  parents  do  not  object  may  listen  to 
Bible  verses  and  recite  a  prayer  while  In  our 
public  schools;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  State  Secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
each  member  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolution  No.  3 

"A  resolution  ratifying  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
older 

"Whereas,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  by  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  re<Mls  as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amet' 
ica  in  Congress  Assembled,  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
lyears  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by 
the  Congress: 
"  "AancLE — 

•'  "Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  "Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  ratified 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  Is  directed 
to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  transmit  an  official  notice  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  by  the  law  of  this 
state. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  were  introduced, 
read  the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred 
as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr 
Hollings,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  1386.  A  bill  to  designate  the  first  Mon- 
day after  the  first  Sunday  of  November  as 
Election  Day;  to  provide  for  a  uniform  clos- 
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Ing  time  for  polling  places  In  Federal  eleo 
tlons;  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1386.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  to  reg- 
ulate the  practice  of  the  healing  art  and 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph ) : 
S.  1387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  require  the  consent 
of  the  taxpayer  concerned  before  a  person 
who  prepares  a  taxpayer's  income  tax  return 
may  use  or  disclose  for  other  purposes  any 
information  furnished  for  the  preparation  of 
such  returns.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1388.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  special  research 
program  on  wild  rice.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Brooke)  : 
S.  1389.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
and  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  by 
authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial agreement  Including  a  provision  for 
Most-Pavored-Natlon  status   with  Romania. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Aranlbar;  and 

S.  1391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alicia 
Zavala  (Leal)  and  two  children,  Llllel  and 
Ivette  Perea.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1392.  A  bin  to  provide  certain  services 
for  Government  employees  in  order  to  assist 
them  In  preparing  for  retirement.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  BURDICK: 
S.  1393.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Devils  Lake 
Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Totten  Reservation,  some 
submarginal  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  such  lands  part  of  the  reservation 
Involved  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  abolish  the  referees'  salary  and  ex- 
pense fund,  to  provide  that  fees  and  charges 
collected  by  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  bank- 
ruptcy In  bankruptcy  proceedings  be  paid 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  provide  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  referees  be  paid  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  eliminate  the 
statutory  criteria  presently  required  to  be 
considered  by  the  Judicial  Conference  In 
fixing   salaries   of   fulltime  referees; 

S.  1395.  A  bill  to  amend  section  48  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  76)  to  increase 
the  maximum  compensation  allowable  to 
receivers  and  trustees;  and 

S  1396.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  63)  and  sections 
631  and  634  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  full-time  referees  In  bankruptcy 
to  perform  the  dutlee  of  a  United  States 
magistrate.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  to  impose  restrictions  on  Information 
activities  outside  the  United  States  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Allott)  (by  request] ; 
S.   1398.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations: 

S.  1399.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terlor;  and 

S.  1400  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  unin- 
corporated territories  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 


gin Islands  shall  each  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Allott,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  1401.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  In- 
dian education  program  by  creating  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Regents  for  Indian  Educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  1402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofie  Calotes 
Baqulal;  and 

S.  1403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Adela 
Binett.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  1404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent 
the  imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibition 
on  the  Importation  into  the  United  States 
of  any  strategic  and  critical  material  from 
any  free  world  country  for  so  long  as  the 
importation  of  like  material  from  any  Com- 
munist country  is  not  prohibited  by  law. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BELLS 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 

Bible,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Scott, 

and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1385.  A  bill  to  designate  the  first 
Monday  after  the  first  Sunday  of  No- 
vember as  election  day;  to  provide  for  a 
uniform  closing  time  for  polling  places 
in  Federal  elections;  and  for  other  pui-- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rule  and  Administration. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Williams,  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  national  elections  on  the  first 
Monday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Novem- 
ber, to  establish  that  day  as  a  national 
holiday,  and  to  provide  for  the  closing 
of  all  polls  simultaneously. 

This  bill  would  increase  voter  partici- 
pation not  only  by  making  it  much  easier 
for  Americans  to  vote,  but  by  making 
election  day  a  national  holiday,  it  would 
help  focus  attention  on  the  importance 
of  the  voting  process.  The  right  to  vote 
is  at  the  heart  of  our  democratic  process. 
Yet,  its  exercise  remains  a  big  hassle  for 
many  Americans.  About  47  million  quali- 
fied voters,  or  39  percent  of  the  electorate, 
failed  to  vote  in  the  1968  national  elec- 
tions. Making  election  day  a  legal  holi- 
day would  eliminate  the  situation  where 
many  qualified  voters  do  not  vote  be- 
cause they  would  lose  wages  by  taking 
time  off  from  their  jobs,  and  it  is  too 
difficult  to  get  to  the  polls  before  or  after 
working  hours.  Others  are  unable  to  vote 
because  their  occupations  require  them 
to  travel  on  that  day.  Although  the  holi- 
day I  am  proposing  would  technically 
affect  only  Federal  employees  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  States  could  be 
expected  to  follow  suit.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  States  have  already  designated 
election  day  as  a  legal  holiday. 

The  purpose  of  moving  election  day 
from  Tuesday  to  Monday  is  to  assure 
that  the  new  holiday  would  cause  the 


least  possible  Interference  with  business. 
It  would  avoid  stop-start  production  costs 
due  to  midweek  shutdowns.  And  since 
Monday  is  the  slowest  day  for  many 
types  of  businesses,  a  holiday  on  that  day 
should  have  the  least  adverse  economic 
impact.  Additionally,  many  salesmen 
who  are  paid  on  a  commission  basis  and 
must  travel  substantial  distances  find  It 
very  inconvenient  to  vote  on  Tuesday. 
This  inconvenience  would  be  minimized 
by  enabling  them  to  vote  on  Monday  and 
travel  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  why  Tues- 
day was  long  ago  established  as  election 
day  are  inapplicable  now.  The  selection 
of  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  for  national  elections 
was  based  on  several  considerations. 
Article  II,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution 
provides : 

The  Congre-ss  may  determine  the  Time  of 
choosing  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  Day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  law  was  approved  March  1,  1792, 
fixing  the  first  Wednesday  in  December 
as  the  day  for  the  electors  to  meet  and 
cast  their  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  law  also  provided  that  the 
electors  should  be  "appointed"  in  each 
State  "within  34  days  preceding  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December  in  every  fourth 
year  succeeding  the  last  election." 

In  the  early  days,  the  legislatures  of 
many  of  the  States  chose  the  presidential 
electors  and  the  exact  date  on  which  the 
electors  of  the  States  were  chosen  was 
not  important.  After  the  election  of  1832, 
nearly  all  the  States  that  had  not  al- 
ready done  so  gave  up  the  old  method  of 
choosing  presidential  electors  by  the 
legislature.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
presidential  electors  have  since  been 
chosen  by  popular  vote  in  all  States.  Be- 
fore 1845,  there  was  no  national  election 
day  and  each  State  fixed  its  own  date  for 
"appointment"  of  presidential  electors 
within  34  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
electors.  All  the  States  chose  their  elec- 
tors in  November,  but  the  dates  varied. 
New  York  held  its  election  for  electors 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day: New  Jersey,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
and  the  day  following.  In  two  States  the 
second  Monday  was  election  day;  in  14, 
the  first  Monday;  in  two,  the  second 
Tuesday;  and  in  two,  the  Friday  nearest 
the  first  of  November. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  led  to  abuses. 
The  results  in  one  State  were  used  to 
infiuence  those  in  other  States.  In  con- 
tiguous States  "repeating"  was  easy  and 
common.  By  traveling  from  State  to 
State,  one  person  could  vote  for  presi- 
dential electors  several  times.  This  prac- 
tice led  to  what  were  known  as  the 
"pipelaying  scandals"  of  1840  and  1844, 
when  both  the  Democrats  and  Whigs 
were  accused  of  sending  gangs  of  voters 
across  State  line.*^.  The  frequency  of  such 
election  frauds  created  a  popular  demand 
for  a  uniform  national  election  day. 

In  1845.  a  law  was  enacted  providing 
that: 

The  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  appointed  in  each  state  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Mondav  in  the 
month  of  November  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  to  be  appointed. 
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The  act  of  1792  still  required  the  elec- 
tors to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December,  and  in  fixing  a  uniform  day 
Congress  wished  to  make  the  time  as 
close  as  possible  to  30  days  before  that 
date.  Public  sentiment  was  opposed  to 
holding  elections  on  Sunday  or  traveling 
to  the  polls  on  that  day.  Therefore,  it 
was  desirable  to  have  one  day  Intervene 
between  Sunday  and  election  day  be- 
cause many  voters  lived  far  from  the 
polls,  and  in  those  days,  it  was  often 
necessary  to  start  out  the  preceding  day. 
Since  many  voters  would  object  to  trav- 
eling on  Sxmday  to  go  to  the  polls,  Mon- 
day was  excluded.  The  first  Tuesday  was 
excluded  because  it  might  fall  on  the 
first  of  the  month  and  inconvenience 
businessmen.  The  second  Tuesday  might 
fall  on  the  14th,  which  would  leave  only 
22  days  between  election  day  and  the 
meeting  of  the  presidential  electors.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  the 
date  already  chosen  in  New  York,  there- 
fore, would  always  place  election  day  not 
later  than  November  8  and  always  about 
30  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  elec- 
tors on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  author  of 
the  election  bill  of  1845  said  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  subject  that  "public  senti- 
ment has  appointed  this  time"  because 
harvesting  is  over  by  November  and 
winter  weather  has  not  yet  made  the 
roads  impassable.  He  objected  to  the 
first  Tuesday  in  November  because  it 
"might  in  some  cases  be  more  than  30 
days  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber." The  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  was  accordingly 
accepted. 

Mr.  President,  so  it  is  apparent  that 
the  original  considerations  in  designat- 
ing the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  as  national  election 
day  are  no  longer  applicable,  and  should 
not  deter  us  from  changing  to  Monday 
now.  The  time  for  the  meeting  of  presi- 
dential electors  has  been  changed  sev- 
eral times.  And  the  time  involved  in 
traveling  to  the  polls  is  no  longer  enough 
of  a  factor  to  require  holding  elections 
on  Tuesday  to  avoid  traveling  on  Sun- 
day. 

By  establishing  a  time  for  the  simul- 
taneous closing  of  all  polls,  this  bill 
would  ehminate  the  possibility  that  pre- 
dictions based  on  early  returns  from  one 
area  may  affect  election  results  in  areas 
where  the  polls  have  not  closed.  There 
has  been  increasing  concern  that  com- 
puter projections  of  election  results  by 
the  electronic  media  infiuence  the  way 
many  votes  are  cast,  and  cause  people 
not  to  vote  because  they  believe  the  out- 
come has  already  been  decided. 

Mr.  President,  solving  this  problem 
through  a  imiform  closing  time  for  all 
polls  would  be  better  than  trying  to  re- 
strict the  fiow  of  information  about  elec- 
tion returns.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
constitutional  question  about  the  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  uniform  poll 
closing  time.  Article  II,  section  3,  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  determine  the 
time  of  choosing  the  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  gives  Congress  power  to  regulate 
the  time,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 


elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Supreme  Court  has  indi- 
cated this  may  apply  to  presidential 
elections. 

Under  this  bill,  in  Federal  elections 
all  polls  would  close  at  the  same  Green- 
wich mean  time  across  the  Nation.  They 
would  close  at  11  p.m.  eastern  standard 
time;  10  p.m.  central  standard  time;  9 
p.m.  moimtain  standard  time;  8  p.m. 
Pacific  standard  time;  7  p.m.  Yukon 
standard  time;  6  p.m.  Alaska-Hawaii 
standard  itme;  and  5  p.m.  Bering  stand- 
ard time.  Since  this  would  require  some 
polls  to  close  earlier  than  they  have  in 
the  past,  aU  polls  would  be  required  to 
stay  open  at  least  12  hours. 

Mr.  President,  the  ideas  of  establish- 
ing a  national  holiday  for  Federal  elec- 
tions and  providing  for  a  uniform  poll 
closing  time  were  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference  in  1966.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  proposal  and  resolution  of  the  Gov- 
ernors Conference  in  that  regard  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Proposal  To  Establish  a  Uniform,  Simtil- 

TANBOUS,   NATlONWnjE  24-HOT7R  VOTING  DAY 

IN  Tears  of  Federal  Elections 

Voting  is  the  most  Important  function  in 
a  democracy.  Yet,  generally  speaking,  many 
of  our  election  customs  are  a  throwback  to 
the  days  when  it  took  hours  and  even  days 
to  get  to  the  polUng  booth.  By  a  determined 
avoidance  of  improvements  we  have  done 
little  to  ease — and  much  to  impede — the  vot- 
ing process. 

Among  our  archaic  election  customs  is 
adherence  to  Election  Day  Itself,  first  desig- 
nated In  1845  as  "the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  In  November."  This  day 
was  chosen  by  Congress  largely  because  public 
sentiment  was  against  traveling  on  Sunday 
-nd  it  was  necessary  to  allow  an  entire  day 
and  night  for  many  voters  to  get  to  the 
pKJlls. 

A  second  anachronism  In  the  electoral  proc- 
ess Is  the  system  of  widely  divergent  hours 
in  which  the  polls  are  open  across  the  coun- 
try In  federal  elections.  The  polls  in  the 
West  are  open  many  hours  after  they  are 
closed  In  the  East.  And  opening  and  closing 
hours  vary,  not  only  within  time  zones,  but 
also  within  individual  states.  The  system 
grew  without  much  design  or  direction  as 
the  nation  expanded  to  the  Pacific  and 
through  four  time  zones.  In  our  own  time 
we  have  seen  the  boundaries  of  electoral  pex- 
ticipation  extended  even  further,  from  West 
Quoddy  in  Maine  to  Attu  In  Alaska,  across 
six  time  zones. 

In  recent  years  technological  progress — 
particularly  In  the  area  of  computers  and 
communications — has  highlighted  the 
archaic  nature  of  our  voting  procedures.  For 
example,  polling  places  have  traditionally 
closed  early  to  allow  time  for  counting  the 
votes,  but  today  ballots  can  be  tabulated  in 
a  matter  of  seconds  using  computer  systems. 
And  modern  communications  permit  speedy 
transmission  of  returns  to  collection  centers. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  to  bring 
election  day  procedures  into  line  with  20th 
century  realities.  One  appears  to  meet  the 
test  of  equity,  and  of  logic,  and  appears  to 
present  no  constitutional  problems:  A  com- 
mon, simultaneous,  nationwide,  voting  day  of 
24  hours  length  for  federal  elections.  There  Is 
much  to  recommend  that  this  day  also  be  a 
national  holiday. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  uniform  voting 
period  are  many: 

It  would  give  every  qualified  voter  In  the 


nation  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to 
vote. 

A  uniform  24-hour  voting  day  would  pro- 
vide all  voters  with  the  identical  real-time 
hours  in  which  to  vote;  and  although  the 
polls  would  open  at  different  hours  In  differ- 
ent time  zones,  the  voters  of  every  com- 
munity In  the  nation  could  vote  at  whatever 
local  time  of  day  or  night  that  was  most  con- 
venient for  them. 

It  would  relieve  the  pressure  In  tirban  and 
suburban  voting  districts  where  long,  slow- 
moving  waiting  lines  have  discouraged  many 
voters  from  casting  ballots. 

It  would  put  an  end  to  unsupported 
speculations  that  reports  from  one  area  of 
the  country,  with  all  its  polls  closed,  can 
affect  voting  in  another  area  where  they  are 
open. 

Computers  would  enable  a  fast,  accurate 
tally  of  the  national  vote  Immediately  after 
the  polls  had  closed,  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  generated  by 
delayed  and  partial  returns. 

No  constitutional  barrier  exists  to  prevent 
the  Congress  from  instituting  a  universal,  24- 
hour  voting  period.  Indeed.  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  specifically  gives  the  Congress 
the  authority  to  make  regulations  concern- 
ing the  holding  of  elections.  Nor  has  any- 
one suggested  that  such  a  period  would  not 
be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  voter  himself. 
The  only  significant  argument  against  it  Is 
made  In  terms  of  expense. 

Against  this  argument,  consider  that  the 
United  States  has  the  least  impressive  voting 
record  in  federal  elections  of  any  democracy 
in  the  world.  In  1964,  only  62  percent  of 
eligible  Americans  cast  a  ballot  for  one  of  the 
Presidential  candidates.  In  off-year  congres- 
sional elections,  the  record  is  even  worse — 
less  than  50  percent  of  Americans  over  21 
vote.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
uniform,  nationwide  voting  hours  are  com- 
mon practice,  the  percentages  range  from 
87  In  Denmark  to  72  In  Prance.  It  Is  difficult 
to  defend  the  position  that  the  most  affluent 
democracy  with  the  sorriest  voting  record 
cannot  afford  to  keep  the  polls  open  for  a 
few  additional  hours  every  two  years. 

Principle  aside,  there  is  no  real  evidence  to 
indicate  that  costs  would  rise  unreasonably. 
In  recent  years  election  costs  have  been  dra- 
matically reduced  In  some  states  through  the 
use  of  electronic  voting  systems.  For  ex- 
ample. Orange  County  in  California  spent 
$235,869  on  the  June  2,  1964,  primary,  at 
which  273,756  ballots  were  cast  and  tabu- 
lated without  the  electronic  system.  On  Gen- 
eral Election  Day,  1964.  Orange  County  used 
an  electronic  system  encompassing  both  the 
voting  and  counting.  The  cost,  with  416.136 
votes  cast,  was  $118,428.  The  saving  here  was 
$117,441 — cutting  the  bUl  in  half,  even  with- 
out allowing  for  the  greatly  Increased  num- 
ber of  votes  cast.  Actually,  the  cost  per 
ballot  cast  declined  by  over  two-thirds,  from 
90  cents  to  28  cents. 

Looking  ahead,  we  can  anticipate  addi- 
tional savings  through  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ments and  techniques  which  science  has 
made  possible.  In  addition,  urban  polling 
places  may  be  able  to  operate  on  a  more 
efficient  basis  when  voting  Is  spread  over  a 
24-hour  period,  while  polling  places  In  small 
communities  can  close  after  the  last  regis- 
tered voter  has  cast  his  ballot. 

The  need  for  election  reforms  In  many 
areas  is  urgent:  the  Presidential  campaign 
period  Is  too  long;  residency  requirements 
prevent  millions  of  citizens  In  our  mobile 
population  from  casting  a  vote  even  in  Presi- 
dential elections;  much  of  the  apparatus  we 
use  for  registering  and  counting  votes  was 
contrived  for  another  age. 

But  electoral  procedures  must  be  brought 
into  line  with  the  realities  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. A  start  must  be  made.  It  Is  the  con- 
viction of  this  conference  that  a  logical  and 
proper  place  to  begin  Is  with  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  of  a  biennial  national  vot- 
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Ing  hoUdav  during  which  the  polls  wotild  be 
open  across  the  nation  for  a  uniform  period 
of  24  hours 

A  RESoLtrriON 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference  that  the  most  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  propo- 
sition that  in  federal  elections  the  electorate 
would  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  a 
"national  voting  holiday"  during  which  the 
polls  would  be  open  across  the  nation  for  a 
uniform  period  of  24  hours — that  Is.  regard- 
less of  time  zone  the  polls  would  be  open 
simultaneously,  and  close  simultaneously  24 
hours  later; 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  National  Governors 
Conference  forward  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  respectful  suggestion  that 
he  Initiate  a  study,  by  whatever  means  he 
deems  appropriate,  of  the  feasibility  of  In- 
stituting a  uniform,  nationwide.  24-hour 
voting  period  for  federal  elections,  and  it.s 
designation  as  a  biennial  national  holiday. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  reforms  suggested  in  this  bill  merit 
our  consideration.  They  are  relatively 
noncontroversial  and  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  implement.  I  have  chosen  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  as  the  effective  date  for  this 
legislation  in  order  to  give  the  Stater 
adequate  time  to  enact  implementing 
legislation. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  t  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph  >  . 
S.  1387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  taxpayer  concerned  before  a 
person  who  prepares  a  taxpayer's  income 
tax  return  may  use  or  disclose  for  other 
purposes  any  information  furnished  for 
the  preparation  of  such  returns.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CONPmENTIALITY  OF  INrORM.\TION  FUBNISHED 
rOR    INCOME   TAX   RETURNS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  require  the  consent  of  the  tax- 
payer concerned  before  a  person  who  pre- 
pares the  taxpayer's  income  tax  return 
may  use  or  disclose  for  other  purposes 
any  information  furnished  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  return. 

This  legislation  is  prompted  by  new 
developments  with  serious  implications 
for  individual  privacy.  Growing  numbers 
of  banks,  deoartment  stores,  and  other 
companies  with  large  computer  facilities 
are  offering  tax-preparation  services  to 
their  customers  and  the  general  public. 
Conversely,  many  income  tax  prepara- 
tion firms  and  services  are  beginning  to 
move  into  other  fields,  such  as  the  selling 
of  mutual  funds,  insurance,  and  other 
financial  services,  and  are  using  for  these 
marketing  purposes  the  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  their  customers  gleaned  in  the 
course  of  preparing  income  tax  returns. 

As  reported  in  the  Wiesenberger  Fi- 
nancial Services  newsletter  of  last  August 
12: 

H  &  R  Block,  which  started  In  the  tax  prep- 
aration business  with  a  single  Kansas  City 
ofBce  In  1955,  had  over  4.000  offices  In  opera- 
tion during  the  past  tax  season  through 
which  It  was  expected  that  fully  IC^t.  of  the 
nation's  tax  returns  would  pass.  Growth  and 
earnings  of  the  company  (listed  on  the 
NYSE)  came  from  tax  business  receipts.  How- 
ever, shortly  before  this  year's  tax  season,  this 
grandaddy  of  all  tax  preparation  firms  an- 


nounced its  Intention  of  putting  Its  multl- 
mllUon  customer  roster  to  new  use,  of  form- 
ing a  Joint  subsidiary  with  Pennsylvania  Life 
Ins'.'rauce  Co  of  Los  Angeles  to  sell  mutual 
fa. ids  and  Insurance  to  tax  clients. 

Eve  1  financial  service  sales  crgenlzations 
that  have  not  set  up  their  own  tax  return 
preparation  units  or  joined  with  existing  ones 
have  been  qulcli:  to  realize  the  "gold"  In  the 
detailed  and  pertinent  Individual  Information 
such  units  gather  In  the  course  of  their  work. 
Los  Angeles'  210-branch  State  and  Federal 
Computerized  Income  Tax  Consultants  re- 
ports, "We  never  Intended  to  sell  this  in- 
formation, but  at  least  eight  mutual  fund 
firms  have  offered  to  buy." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  of  the  approximately  75  million  In- 
dividual and  joint  Federal  income  tax 
returns  filed  last  year,  nearly  half  were 
prepared  by  someone  other  than  the  tax- 
payer himself.  In  some  cases  assistance 
may  have  been  provided  by  a  relative  or 
friend,  or  by  a  neighborhood  lawyer  or 
accountant.  But  in  more  and  more  in- 
stance, harried  taxpayers  are  seeking 
the  help  of  large  organizations  which 
offer,  for  a  fee.  to  transform  the  indivi- 
dual's raw  financial  data  into  a  finished 
tax  return,  often  with  the  aid  of  a  com- 
puter. 

Federal  law.  of  course,  places  the  stamp 
of  strict  confidentiality  on  Federal  tax 
returns  once  they  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Knowing 
this.  many,  if  not  most  taxpayers,  assume 
that  the  same  information  is  equally  con- 
fidential when  it  is  in  the  hands  or  files 
of  a  tax  preparation  service.  Such  an  as- 
sumption is  natural  but  quite  naive. 
There  are,  in  fact,  no  Federal  laws  re- 
stricting in  any  way  the  uses  which  such 
services  may  make  of  the  financial  in- 
formation entrusted  to  them  for  tax 
preparation  purposes. 

As  businesses  explore  the  full  range 
of  marketing  possibilities  which  automa- 
tion has  opened  to  them,  the  individual 
who  seeks  professional  help  with  his  in- 
come tax  may  find  himself  receiving. 
along  with  his  finished  tax  return,  offers 
of  investment  counseling,  insurance, 
credit  loans,  and  other  financial  services, 
attractively  tailored  to  fit  his  personal 
economic  situation.  He  may  discover  long 
after  April  15  that  his  name  and  financial 
history  have  been  sold,  as  part  of  a  mas- 
sive mailing  list,  to  a  mutual  fund,  a 
bank,  an  insurance  company,  or  other 
organization. 

In  short,  the  taxpayer  may  discover 
that  by  the  innocent  act  of  seeking  in- 
come tax  assistance,  he  has  delivered  up 
the  most  intimate  details  of  his  financial 
position  into  the  burgeoning  national 
network  of  computers  which  already 
hold,  trade,  sell,  and  analyze  far  too 
much  information  about  individual 
Americans. 

To  me  it  is  both  ludicrous  and  alarm- 
ing to  have  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
holding  a  tax  return  in  the  strictest  se- 
crecy while  private  firms  are  shipping 
and  selhng  the  same  information  ?11  over 
the  countr>'  without  the  taxpayer's 
knowled'ie  or  consent.  Yet,  this  is  all  too 
possible  today. 

It  is  not  my  intent  today  to  place  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  the  use  of  tax 
return  Information  for  other  purposes 
by  private  firms.  Some  of  the  financial 


services  involved  may  be  extremely  help- 
ful or  desirable  to  individuals,  and  most 
are  certainly  legitimate  business  propo- 
sitions. I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
taxpayer  should  know  precisely  what 
other  uses  a  tax- preparation  firm  intends 
to  make  of  its  copy  of  his  tax  return.  Fur- 
ther, I  believe  that  the  taxpayer  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  veto  such  other 
uses  if  he  so  desires. 

Accordingly,  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  require  that  any 
Federal  income  tax  return  which  is  pre- 
pared by  a  person  other  than  the  tax- 
payer shall  Include  an  additional  writ- 
ten declaration,  under  the  penalties  of 
perjury,  by  the  person  preparing  the 
return,  that  either — 

First,  he  has  not  used  and  will  not  use 
any  information  by  the  taxpayer  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  preparation  of 
the  tax  return,  and  has  not  made  and 
will  not  make  any  such  information 
available  to  any  other  person  for  such 
purpose,  or.  second,  he  has  obtained  valid 
consent  of  the  taxpayer  to  use  such  in- 
formation for  purposes  other  than  the 
preparation  of  the  return  or  declaration, 
or  to  make  such  information  available  to 
another  person  or  persons  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  defines  a  valid  consent  form 
as  a  separate  document,  signed  by  the 
taxpayer,  which  is  printed  in  8-point 
type  or  larger,  or  typed  or  written  in  let- 
ters of  comparable  size,  and  specifies  the 
information  which  may  be  used  or  made 
available,  and  the  purpose  or  purposes 
for  which  it  may  be  used  or  made  avail- 
able. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  insure 
that  the  taxpayer,  if  he  signs  a  consent 
form,  will  know  what  he  is  signing  It  is 
intended  to  preclude  tax  preparation 
services  from  including  some  type  of 
blanket  consent  statement  in  small  print 
in  what  may  appear  to  the  taxpayer  to 
be  a  standard  tax  preparation  contract 
agreement  or  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Donald  S.  Grubbs,  Jr..  of  Baltimore,  for 
calling  this  problem  to  my  attention  and 
recommending  legislation  very  similar  to 
that  which  I  introduce  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Income  Tax  Preparation  Centers  Spin  Off 
Financial   Sfrvices   Prospects   in    100.000 
Lots.  In  Seeking  April  15  Heau\che  P.e- 
LiEF.  They  Screen  Themselves  *s  Poten- 
tial   CLIFNTS    for    MtJTUAL    FVNDS.    INSUR- 
ANCE.  Money  Management 
In  what  amounts  to  a  stampede,  financial 
services      and      commercial      organizations 
Jumped    Into    the    business    of   helping   the 
small  man   prepare  his   annual   income  tax 
report  during  the  season  Just.  past.  The  at- 
traction: Tax  preparation  fees  garnered  ( gen- 
eral! v  leEE  than  $20  per  return)  are  often  of 
secoiridary    Interest:    but    substantial    addi- 
tional fees,  commissions  or  what-not  can  be 
turned  up  In  the  subsequent  sales  i  of  every- 
thing from  auto  loans  to  mutual  fund  with- 
drawal plans)   that  the  Income-tax  contacts 
make  possible. 

One  service,  at    least,   that's  selling  uell 
Approximately   75   million   U.S.   Income   tax 
returns  and  half  that  number  in  state  and 
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city  returns  were  filed  this  year;  and  In  re- 
cent years  their  growing  complexity  have  led 
to  nearly  half  of  them  being  prepared  by 
someone  other  than  the  taxpayer  himself. 

THOUSANDS    OF    "BLUEPRINTS"    FOR    FUTtmK 
SALES 

While  some  service  organizations  such  as 
Automated  Tax  Corporation.  Mlneola,  N.Y.. 
made  the  move  Into  tax  preparation  service 
for  the  obvious  reason — the  fees  the  tax- 
payer pays  for  this  help — many  others,  while 
doing  the  job  and  taking  the  fees,  have  their 
eve  on  bigger  game 

One  such.  Benevest.  Inc..  San  Francisco. 
a  subsidiary  of  Beneficial  Finance  Co  .  set  up 
an  organization  that  in  this  first  season  proc- 
essed 100.000  applicants  for  tax  preparation, 
accepting  preparation  of  returns  for  40.000. 
Us  aim  To  subsequently  contact  these  40,000 
pre-qualified  prospects,  about  which  detailed 
financial  Information  was  now  known,  for 
sale  of  life  Insurance  and  several  brands  of 
mutual  funds.  Approach,  presentation  and 
product  pushed  can  be  pre-tailored  for  each 
according  to  known  Individual  needs  and 
circumstances. 

Pay  dirt  seen  in  the  records  of  established 
tax  preparers,  too :  H  &  R  Block  started  In 
the  tax  preparation  business  with  a  single 
Kansas  City  office  In  1955.  had  over  4,000 
offices  In  operation  during  the  past  tax  sea- 
son through  which  It  was  expected  that  fully 
lO'^  of  the  nation's  tax  returns  would  pass. 
Growth  and  earnings  of  the  company  (listed 
on  the  NYSE)  came  from  tax-business  re- 
ceipts. However,  shortly  before  this  year's 
tax  season,  this  grandaddy  of  all  tax  prepa- 
ration firms  announced  Its  intention  of  put- 
ting Its  multl-mllllon  customer  roster  to 
new  use.  of  forming  a  Joint  subsidiary  vrtth 
Pennsylvania  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Los  An- 
geles to  sell  mutual  funds  and  Insurance  to 
tax  clients. 

Even  financial  service  sales  organizations 
that  have  not  set  up  their  own  ttuc  return 
preparation  unit*  or  Joined  with  existing 
ones  have  been  quick  to  realize  the  "gold" 
In  the  detailed  and  p>ertlnent  Individual  In- 
formation such  units  gather  In  the  course 
of  their  work.  Los  Angeles'  210-branch  State 
and  Federal  Computerized  Income  Tax  Con- 
sultants reports,  "We  never  Intended  to  sell 
this  Information,  but  at  least  eight  mutual 
fund  firms  have  offered  to  buy." 

TRAFTIC.    NOT    FEES.    EXCITES    THE    BANKS 

Two  years  ago.  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  became  the  first  bank  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  offering  Income  tax  returns 
prepared  by  computer,  establishing  a  pilot 
project  on  New  York's  Staten  Island. 

On  finding  the  service  successful  in  build- 
ing business  also  for  the  22  other  services 
the  bank  offered.  It  contracted  with  Tax 
Corporation  of  America.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif., 
to  use  Its  computer,  and  this  year  eetabllshed 
Income  tax  service  In  81  other  branches. 
Scares  of  other  banks  across  the  country 
went  Into  the  business  of  preparing  Income 
tax  returns  at  the  same  time. 

Gary  D.  Ritter.  president  of  Dlgltax.  Inc.. 
New  York  City,  a  company  that  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  others.  Including  banks,  to  go  Into 
the  computerized  Income  tax  service  business, 
notes  that  banks,  too,  tend  to  see  tax  prepa- 
ration service  as  a  means,  rather  than  an  end 
In  Itself:  "They  see  It  much  more  as  a  vehicle 
for  getting  Into  other  business,  getting  traffic, 
than  for  being  profitable  per  se  from  the  ac- 
tual preparation   of  returns." 

(When  It  comes  to  banks  as  tax  preparers, 
there  may  be  a  cross-current  to  the  com- 
fortable feeling  of  the  preparer  being  on  your 
side.  An  after-tax-season  opinion  expressed 
In  one  blg-clty  bank  interviewed  was  to  the 
effect  that  "People  still  feel  a  bank  Is  an 
um  of  the  government — Iron  grilles,  marble 
floors  and  all  that.") 

*   READT-TO-TJSE    TAX    SERVICE HOW    IT    WORKS 

Dlgltax  ojjerates  on  a  to-the-trade  basis, 
Jnltlally  supplying  forms,  promotional  ma- 


terial and  tax-preparation  training  materials 
to  subscribing  retailers  at  no  cost.  (A  service 
agreement  calling  for  a  minimum  of  $200 
business  a  season  Is  required — 20  cases  sub- 
mitted at  a  tlO-per-case  charge  to  the  retail- 
ing organization  which  sets  Its  own  prices. ) 

The  retailer  (tax  preparer)  obtains  neces- 
sary income  and  financial  Information  from 
his  client,  transferring  It  to  a  sjjeclally  de- 
signed input  form,  four  2-column  work- 
sheets. Information  on  the  form,  sent  to  the 
Dlgltax  computer,  Is  digested  and  translated 
Into  triplicate  printouts  of  the  taxpayer's  re- 
turn, then  returned  to  tiie  preparer. 

Says  Ritter  about  what  It  takes  under  the 
system  to  become  an  expert  tax  preparer, 
"Our  experience  has  shown  that  It  Is  not  dif- 
ficult to  educate  and  train  a  lay  person  who 
has  some  business  experience  In  extracting 
the  proper  Information  for  the  preparation 
of  income  tax  returns." 

SEES  POTENTIAL  AT  BROKERS-DEALERS  LEVEL 

While  the  Dlgltax  marketing  thrust  for  re- 
tailers has  so  far  been  confined  to  members 
of  the  more  historic  professions,  Ritter  Indi- 
cates that  he  feels  broker-dealers  could  bene- 
fit from  the  local  prescreened  prospects  they 
could  generate  from  offering  such  a  service 
In  their  own  communities,  has  plans  for  pre- 
'71  marketing  efforts  In  this  area. 

"The  preparer's  computer-input  forms  are 
an  Ideal  tool  In  terms  of  financial  informa- 
tion for  a  prospective  Insuror  or  a  person  rep- 
resenting mutual  funds."  says  Ritter.  "All  the 
Information  that  Is  gathered  by  us,  the 
wholesaler,  is  of  course  held  In  strictest  con- 
fidence, but  what  the  tax  preparer  does  with 
the  Information  he  gathers  Is  up  to  him." 

THE    $15    MILLION    INSTANT   REFUND    CAPSR 

In  the  1970  rush  to  get  Into  the  Income 
tax  preparation  business  Montgomery  Ward 
prepared  returns  In  135  of  Its  stores.  Sears, 
Roebuck  In  88;  Long  Island's  Teletax  Systems 
took  tax  Information  by  phone,  and  one  auto 
dealer  offered  tax  preparation  as  a  free  ac- 
cessory with  every  new  Datsun  bought  from 
him.  But  perhaps  the  most  flamboyant 
large-scale  tax  preparation  operation  begun 
was  that  of  the  nationwide  Beneficial  Fi- 
nance Co.,  set  up  for  Its  trial  run  in  Cali- 
fornia where  flamboyant  operations  are  the 
rule  as  much  as  the  exception. 

"Instant  Refund" — within  a  week: 
Through  a  tax-preparation  subsidiary,  Bene- 
vest, Inc.,  San  Francisco,  the  company  offered 
to  replace  refunds  found  to  be  due  with  Its 
own  check  In  the  amount  due,  and  Immedi- 
ately, for  clients  who  would  come  Into  any 
of  80  Benevest  store-front  offices  between 
Jan.  15  and  April  16  to  have  their  state  and 
federal  Income  tax  returns  prepared.  Re- 
funds were  paid  at  the  time  the  Benevest 
customer  paid  his  second  visit  to  the  office  to 
pick  up  and  sign  his  completed,  computer 
figured  tax  forms — usually  within  a  week. 

To  get  his  Instant  refund  (and  the  Bene- 
vest chain  paid  out  $15  million  In  such  dur- 
ing the  past  season)  a  customer  was  required 
only  to  agree  to  sign  over  to  Benevest  his 
California  and/or  Federal  tax  refund  check 
within  five  days  after  he  received  It.  What's 
more,  his  acceptance  of  a  Benevest  "Instant 
refund"  did  not  carry  with  It  any  obligation 
on  him  for  payment  of  interest  on  It  regard- 
less of  whether  It  might  take  Uncle  Sam  or 
Uncle  Cal  six  weeks  or  six  months  to  for- 
ward their  refunds  to  him  (a  concept  one 
might  think  to  be  rather  foreign  to  Beneficial 
Finance  tennets.) 

Refund  magic  was  held  out  also  to  those 
prospects  who  hadn't  really  counted  them- 
selves among  the  chosen.  Benevest  literature 
advised  them.  "Even  If  you  don't  expect  a 
refund,  you  may  be  In  for  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise this  year.  The  Benevest  system  is  so 
thorough,  that  many  people  take  legal  de- 
ductions they've  never  taken  before — and 
end  up  getting  a  check  instead  of  vrrltlng 
one." 

How  refund-payout  losses  were  controlled: 


The  Benevest  entry  Into  the  field  was  made 
on  a  crash  basis.  Within  a  period  of  two 
months  the  company  located,  leased,  opened 
and  furnished  80  offices,  hired  320  full  time 
people  to  man  them.  Come  tax  time,  heavy 
advertising  brought  inquiries  from  100,000 
potential,  refund-minded  clients. 

It  was  essential  In  order  to  avoid  "skips" 
who  might  feel  they  could  hang  onto  their 
government  refu.d  check  as  well  as  Bene- 
vest's  that  a  fast  credit  screening  be  applied, 
since  a  Benevest  check  could  be  Issued  within 
five  days  of  the  first  contact  with  the  client. 
A  scoring  system  based  on — ^Do  you  have 
telephone?  How  long  have  you  been  work- 
ing? etc. — Initially  eliminated  20.000  inquir- 
ers over  the  telephone,  then  40.000  of  the  re- 
mainder in  the  office. 

Of  the  40.000  left  for  whom  tax  returns 
were  prepared,  according  to  John  M.  Croxall, 
Benevest  president.  80  Tc  had  a  refund  com- 
ing; average  refund,  $500;  lowest.  $3: 
highest,  $9,244.  Ninety  percent  of  those  who 
got  Benevest  "refunds"  later  sent  their  gov- 
ernment refund  checks  to  Benevest  as  soon 
as  they  got  them;  10%  had  to  be  followed 
up. 

Six  percent  of  the  total>and  drawn  from 
this  later  group  paid  up  with  a  little  prod- 
ding, leaving  4'~c  of  the  total  to  be  turned 
over  for  professional  follow  up.  Croxall  esti- 
mates losses  within  this  i'7c  are  leveling  out 
at  IViVe.  a  figure  within  the  range  allowed 
for.  Both  Interest  costs  to  Benevest  for  money 
tied  up  In  payouts  and  Its  losses  on  pay- 
checks are  figured  by  the  company  as  part 
of  sales  promotion. 

Among  non-paybacks,  clients  have  been 
found  to  have  died,  gone  to  Jail,  moved  over- 
seas. Croxall  notes  that  two  of  the  collection 
problems  that  arose  stemmed  from  (1)  the 
government  deducting  back  taxes  and  penal- 
ties for  same  from  the  anticipated  refund 
in  checks  returned  to  clients  this  year  and 
(2)  the  fact  that  In  California  3%  of  the 
people  move  every  month — that's  36%  of 
them  each  year,  some  several  times  a  year. 

What  "instant  refund"  did  tax-return  busi- 
ness itself:  Benevest'8  40,000  returns  pre- 
pared were  largely  of  the  simplified  type — no 
extra  Income  reported  or  business  deductions 
such  as  Schedule  C — drawn  from  middle  In- 
come ($8,000-$20,000)  people,  Croxall  re- 
ports the  average  charge  was  $26  on  billing 
ranging  from  $12  to  $40.  More  complex  re- 
turns were  routed  through  another  system: 
average  charge,  $80. 

Tax-return  business  seen  as  only  phase  1 
of  a  larger  plan:  Croxall  sees  Benevest  as  Ail- 
ing the  more  continuous  financial  needs  of 
the  $8.000-$20.000  client,  once  his  annual  In- 
come tax  return  has  been  taken  care  of. 
"The  rich  have  their  consultants.  The  aver- 
age family  needs  a  financial  center  where 
someone  can  put  its  estate  into  perspective 
and  recommend  long-range  objectives.  Our 
big  Job  is  to  help  the  man  in  the  middle 
income  bracket  know  where  he  is  now,  where 
he  wants  to  go,  and  how  to  get  there. 

"The  income  tax  preparation  basically  is 
a  part  of  an  overall  one-stop  financial  plan- 
ning service.  It's  a  great  prospecting  tool  be- 
cause one  of  the  basic  principles  of  prospect- 
ing Is  to  meet  another  person  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  which  we  do  in  preparing 
his  Income  tax  return.  The  natural  sequence 
that  follows  Is  for  him  to  become  a  complete 
client." 

Benevest  plans  for  the  320  tax  preparers 
it  hired  into  Its  California  offices  were  for 
each  to  carry  on  subsequent  sales  of  life  In- 
surance and  mutual  funds  to  the  same  In- 
dividuals who  came  to  them  as  tax  prepara- 
tion clients.  The  preparers  were  provided 
vrtth  a  profile  (financial  analysis  sheet)  that 
they  offer  to  complete  for  each  client  as  a 
service. 

The  client  Is  first  told  about  It  when  he 
comes  in  with  his  original  Income  informa- 
tion. He  is  then  told  when  he  comes  In  to 
collect  his  completed  return  that  he  will  be 
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contacted  after  tax  season  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  oomplet«  It. 

At  this  fljst  after-season  appointment  in- 
formation la  gathered  from  the  client,  and  a 
profile  Is  later  completed.  At  stlU  another 
profile-review  meeting  the  completed  pro- 
file Is  discussed  and  accompanying  financial 
recommendations  are  made  to  the  client. 

'•It  takes  an  hour-and-a-half  to  do  a  pro- 
file." Croxall  notes,  "and  we  found  that  by 
doing  this  profile  the  salesman  gets  Involved 
with  the  person,  his  needs  and  his  wants.  As 
a  result,  the  person  feels  that  Involve- 
ment, and  our  chances  for  getting  a  com- 
plete sale  from  this  person  Is  far  greater  than 
Just  going  out  and  trying  to  sell  mutual 
funds  or  Inaurance." 

In  recruiting  Its  tax  preparer-salesmen, 
Benevest  ran  employment  ads  Indicating  they 
could  expect  to  earn  $1,500  a  month  In  oom- 
mlsslons.  Company  expectations  were  that 
the  tax  service  would  bring  a  man  $5,000  or 
$6,000,  tiding  him  over  until  commlaelon 
Income  took  over. 

Unfortunately,  tax  time  and  tide  wait  for 
no  plan:  As  a  result  of  the  "crash"  nature  of 
Its  entry  Into  the  field,  most  of  the  salesmen 
Benevest  hired  came  In  with  neither  Insur- 
ance nor  mutual  fund  background.  And  there 
was  time  before  the  tax  rush  to  do  little  more 
than  train  them  In  tax  procedures.  Too  late 
for  "Instant  follow  up"  to  follow  "Instant 
refund"  as  hoped,  the  company  had  to 
undertake  another  after-season  crash  pro- 
gram Instead — this  time  to  license  Its  new 
people  In  sales  of  Insurance  and  mutual 
funds. 

The  comjjany  Is  still  In  the  process  of  train- 
ing and  trimming,  and  Its  men  have  only 
recently  gotten  their  starts  with  client  pro- 
flies  and  profile  reviews. 

AN  UNMANNED  PIPELINE  TO  THE  COMPTJTEB 

Perhaps  a  major  drawing  card  new  com- 
panies and  financial  services  organizations 
coming  into  the  tax  return  field  can  show 
their  prospects  Is  the  computer;  there's  a 
consensus  among  many  that  nervous  taxpay- 
ers seem  to  feel  more  comfortable  with  an 
"Institutional"  sendofl  behind  their  annual 
offering  to  Uncle  Sam's  computers — prefer- 
ably with  a  computer  on  their  side. 

A  MlnneapK>lls  computer  software  company. 
Systems,  Inc.,  made  It  possible  this  year  for 
numerous  banks  (such  as  Chase  Manhattan 
m  New  York  with  150  branches)  and  retail 
outlets  (such  as  Carson  Plrle  Scott  In  Chica- 
go) to  offer  their  thousands  of  customers 
computer-calculated  and  Imprinted  Income 
tax  returns  while  at  the  same  time  by-passing 
the  personnel  and  space  draining  personal 
interview. 

The  company's  product,  Tax-Pak,  Is  a  set 
of  nine  folders  labeled  "Income",  sale  of  prop- 
erty", etc.,  passed  over  the  counter  to  tax- 
payers $2.50.  At  home,  the  customer  fills  In 
basic  Information  on  the  front  of  each  folder 
and  Inserts  records  in  appropriate  folders.  He 
returns  the  set  of  sealed  folders  to  the  outlet 
where  they  were  purchased:  they  are  for- 
warded from  there  for  processing;  and  the 
computer-prepared  tax  returns  with  appro- 
priate schedules  are  routed  back  to  the  outlet 
within  seven  days.  The  customer  then  picks 
up  his  duplicate  tax  returns  and  malls  a  set 
to  IRS. 

David  Buck,  formers  Vice  President-Mar- 
keting for  Fiscal  Systems  and  now  head  of 
David  Buck  Associates  estimates  his  In-house 
processing  time  per  return  to  average  a  half- 
hour,  the  average  fee  charged  the  customer 
at  the  retail  end  to  be  $17. 

Describing  advantages  of  Tax-Pak  to  spon- 
soring companies.  Buck  says,  "You  get  a 
chance  to  do  a  Job  without  Involving  your 
own  personnel,  without  involving  your  own 
equipment,  your  own  facilities.  You  get  a 
chance  to  do  that  Job  with  profit.  Finally,  and 
not  the  least  Important,  you  get  a  chance  to 
really  sit  down  with  those  people  that  you 
want  as  your  customers  and  find  out  every 
last  thing  about  that  customer  financially." 


But  what  about  lack  of  hand-holding  in 
the  Tax-Pak  system?  Isn't  that  what  cus- 
tomers want?  Seemingly  the  giant  of  the  In- 
dustry, H  &  R  Block,  believes  so;  tax  prepa- 
ration 18  almost  100 'x  a  face-to-face  matter 
with  them.  Buck,  on  the  other  hand,  negates 
the  therapeutic  value  of  the  typical  tax  pre- 
parer, and  shows  a  not  Inconsiderable  amount 
of  fresh  1970  tax-return  business  to  back  up 
the  Impersonal  approach.  The  tax  preparer 
Is  often,  says  Buck,  "a  fellow  whose  expertise 
consists  of  a  course  on  the  1040  In  Novem- 
ber, and  who  could  well  be  dead  tired  from 
nothing  to  eat  but  apples,  sour  coffee  and 
sandwiches." 


ByMr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1388.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  a  special 
research  program  on  wild  rice.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
authorize  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  spend  $2  million  over  the  next  10  years 
to  conduct  a  research  program  for  wild 
rice.  In  the  past,  various  appropriations 
have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  some  private  investors  for  this 
purpose,  but  what  is  really  needed  to  de- 
velop the  full  potential  of  this  important 
crop  is  enough  money  and  enough  direc- 
tion to  conduct  a  long-term,  steadily 
funded  research  project.  The  research 
would  boost  the  economies  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The  agricul- 
ture experiment  station  at  the  St.  Paul 
campus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
has  been  carrying  out  some  research  for 
the  past  few  years,  mostly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  improved  strain.  Because 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  world's  wild  rice 
harvest  comes  from  the  Indian  Lake  area 
of  Minnesota,  I  hope  that  this  area  will 
benefit  proportionately  from  funds  allo- 
cated. 

By  way  of  background,  wild  rice  has 
been  harvested  primarily  by  Indians  who 
used  their  harvest  as  a  staple  food.  The 
natural  stands  today  are  located  on  In- 
dian land.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  there  are  nearly  10,744 
acres  of  wild  rice  producing  areas  on 
wild  rice  tribal  lands  in  Minnesota. 
Though  annual  production  varies  dra- 
matically, in  1967,  I'b  million  pounds 
w^ere  harvested  from  two  reservations 
alone.  In  Minnesota  harvesting  on  the 
tribal  lands  is  restricted  to  Indian  labor. 
In  1968,  18,805  people  harvested  wild  rice 
with  an  average  per  capita  income  for 
rice  harvesters  in  Minnesota  at  about 
$88.  There  is  also  a  ban  against  the  use 
of  mechanical  harvesting  equipment  in 
the  natural  stands. 

Retail  prices  of  wild  rice  have  fluc- 
tuated from  $3.25  a  pound  in  the  mid- 
1950's  to  $15  a  pound  in  1966.  Currently 
it  is  selling  for  over  $5  a  pound  retail.  The 
market  is  growing,  and  with  a  more  con- 
trolled harvest  could  be  increased  still 
more.  Wild  rice  mixes,  frozen  pouches, 
and  casseroles  are  expected  to  increase 
demand  and  expose  steadily. 

But  production  of  wild  rice  is  ham- 
pered by  some  severe  problems  and  there 
has  been  no  way  to  date  to  assure  the  size 
of  an  annual  crop.  Shattering  of  the  seed 
head,  the  wild  rice  worm,  fungiis  condi- 
tions, crowding  by  other  lake  plant  life, 
and  consumption  by  wildlife.  Wild  rice 


ripens  gradually  over  a  period  of  10  days, 
the  ripening  progressing  from  the  top 
downward.  As  the  top  grains  ripen,  they 
"shatter  or  fall  Into  the  water.  Each  plant 
must  be  harvested  several  times  to  hold 
shattering  losses  to  a  minimum.  As  it  is, 
in  the  natural  stands  where  harvesting  is 
done  by  hand  only  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
rice  is  recovered.  Some  work  has  been 
done  to  perfect  a  noshattering  seed,  but 
the  seed  successfully  produced  is  not  yet 
available  for  common  use.  Scientists  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  estimate 
that  it  may  take  at  least  10  years  to  de- 
velop a  proven  nonshattering  seed  for 
wide  distribution.  There  is  also  not 
enough  knowledge  about  the  wild  rice 
worm  or  the  smut  which  affects  the  crops. 
These  are  problems  which  will  also  have 
to  receive  research  attention. 

The  end  which  scientists  and  rice  grow- 
ers are  looking  for  is  a  successful  predict- 
able, and  profitable  cultivated  annual 
green  rice  crop.  There  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  the  rice.  It  is  nutritious  and  the 
exposure  the  crop  is  getting  through 
major  processed  food  companies  are 
making  it  more  popular.  But  the  inabil- 
ity of  producers  to  assure  a  sizable  crop 
year  after  year  has  kept  sales  low. 

Some  companies  are  moving  toward 
paddy  production.  In  paddies  mechanical 
harvesting  equipment  can  be  used  and 
rather  than  the  4  to  10  percent  yield  from 
harvesting,  30  to  40  percent  of  the  grain 
can  be  gathered  by  machine.  Successful 
experiments  in  paddy  growing  in  the  past 
3  years  have  widely  increased  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  possibilities  in  the 
profitable  production  of  green  rice.  Many 
Indians  who  have  opposed  paddy  culti- 
vation in  the  past  as  a  threat  to  their 
economy  are  now  looking  more  favorably 
to  a  more  controlled  harvest.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  which  could  be  devel- 
oped for  paddy  rice  if  the  proper  re- 
search is  funded.  The  diseases  which 
presently  bother  natural  stands  could  be- 
come more  severe  problems  as  stands  are 
heavier  and  fertility  is  higher.  Success- 
ful production  of  green  rice  is  dependent 
on  specific  water  chemical  and  water 
level  and  flow  conditions.  Obviously  when 
raising  the  crop  tables  on  a  more  artifi- 
cial nature,  these  water  factors  will  have 
to  be  thoroughly  researched.  New 
harvesting  equipment  will  have  to  be 
developed  and  processing  plants  will  have 
to  be  established  with  careful  attention 
to  storage  and  effective  commercial  dis- 
tribution. Of  course,  hand  in  hand  with 
an  Increased  ability  to  produce  will  come 
needs  for  promotion  efforts. 

Research  can  open  new  acr^s  to  pro- 
duction and  increase  production  three 
to  four  fold.  It  can  assure  a  st-^ble  crop 
and  increased  commercial  sales.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  more  employment  and  a  rise 
in  per  capita  income  for  thcso  involved 
in  a  wider  green  rice  production  and  a 
better  life  for  the  Indians  of  the  areas 
involved  more  than  Justify  the  request 
for  $2  million  for  research. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 
S.  1389.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  and  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  the  Prc-^ident  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  agreement  in- 
cluding a  provision  for  most-favored- 
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nation  status  witli  Romania.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THE  ROMANIAN  TRADE  ACT  OF    1971 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  since 
1949,  the  United  States  has  pursued  a 
policy  designed  to  prevent  trade  with 
Communist  nations  from  threatening  in 
any  way  the  security  or  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  still  pursuing  this  basic  policy, 
most  notably  In  our  export  controls 
which  prohibit  the  export  of  U.S.  goods 
or  technology  which  could  contribute  to 
the  military  potential  of  Communist  na- 
tions or  in  any  other  way  be  contrary  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

But  in  addition  to  policies,  laws,  and 
regulations  such  as  these,  we  also  carry 
on  our  books  a  number  of  other  provi- 
sions which,  if  they  ever  indeed  con- 
tributed to  our  national  interest  and/or 
military  security,  do  not  do  so  today. 
Some  of  these  restrictions,  in  fact,  seem 
actually  to  be  cunterprodurtive.  con- 
tributing to  nothing  but  the  economic 
benefit  of  our  Western  competitors  and 
the  continued  economic  and  political 
domination  of  East  Europe  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

One  such  policy — surely  the  most  dam- 
aging symbol  of  irrational  hostility  to- 
ward the  East — is  the  denial  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  all  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  except  for  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland. 

The  effect  of  such  a  denial  is  to  impose 
upon  the  products  of  the  rest  of  East  Eu- 
rope the  old  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  rates. 
Given  such  extraordinary  discrimination 
against  their  products,  there  is  little  hope 
for  any  major  expansion  of  peaceful, 
nonstrategic  trade  in  East  Europe — the 
fastest  growing  market  In  the  world.  For, 
aside  from  the  great  political  damage 
rendered  by  such  discrimination,  the  In- 
ability to  sell  goods  to  us  severely  limits 
the  amount  of  goods  they  can  buy  from 
us,  and  places  an  unnatural  and  irra- 
tional limit  upon  trade  in  peaceful,  non- 
strategic  goods. 

I  say  "unnatural  and  irrational"  be- 
cause the  discrimination  against  imports 
from  the  East  European  countries  makes 
neither  economic  nor  political  sense. 

The  denial  of  most  favored  nation  in 
no  way  contributes  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. All  goods  bound  for  East  Europe 
must  be  licensed,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  most  favored  nation  adds  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  this  protection. 

Nor  does  it  have  any  significant  eco- 
nomic effort  on  the  nations  of  East  Eu- 
rope. The  denial  of  most  favored  nation 
status,  in  fact,  keeps  nothing  from  the 
East  Europeans  which  cannot  otherwise 
find  its  way  there  from  the  West — legally 
and  with  full  concurrence  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. All  this  denial  does  is  to  pre- 
vent the  East  Europeans  from  earning 
the  necessary  dollars  with  which  to  be- 
come customers  of  U.S.  exports  in  peace- 
ful, nonstrategic  goods.  It  is  one  more 
explanation  why  in  1969,  with  some  16 
percent  of  total  world  trade,  the  United 
States  enjoyed  only  3  percent  of  the  total 
trade  between  the  East  and  the  West — 
$249  million  out  of  a  total  of  over  $8  bil- 
lion. In  the  fastest  growing  market  in  the 
world,  we  lag  behind  West  Germany, 
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Italy.  France.  Great  Britain,  Yugoslavia, 
India,  Egypt,  Finland,  Japan,  Austria, 
and  Sweden. 

Nor,  should  I  add,  does  the  denial  of 
most  favored  nation  make  sense  in  terms 
of  the  products  against  which  it  most 
discriminates.  If  we  had  reason,  for  ex- 
ample, to  raise  special  tariffs  against  cer- 
tain products  from  the  East  European 
countries,  then  such  tariffs  should  be  im- 
posed with  some  semblance  of  precision 
and  reason.  I  do  not  happen  to  think  that 
such  discriminatory  tariffs  should  be  nec- 
essary as  long  as  we  have  basic  protection 
against  dumping  and  foreign  export  sub- 
sidies. But  the  denial  of  most  favored 
nation  across  the  board  Imposes  a  totally 
capricious  set  of  discriminatory  tariffs 
upon  the  products  of  these  nations,  im- 
related  to  specific  products  or  to  any  co- 
herent economic  or  trade  policy. 

Mr.  Harold  Scott,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Domestic  and 
International  Business  and  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce 
recently  visited  East  Europe  and  had  this 
summary  comment  to  make  on  the  most 
favored  nation  problem : 

The  lack  of  MFN  treatment  to  all  East  Eu- 
ropean countries  except  Poland  is  the  most 
discussed  major  problem.  To  a  degree,  this 
deterrent  while  real  also  Is  partly  psychologi- 
cal. There  Is  a  strong  feeling  among  East  Eu- 
ropeans that  the  lack  of  MFN  Is  a  form  of 
punishment.  Importers  not  only  pay  a  higher 
duty  but  view  such  treatment  as  a  symbol  of 
the  "unwelcome  mat."  One  of  the  major  pur- 
pxjses  of  our  Mission  was  an  examination, 
product  by  product  and  country  by  country, 
..I  export  potsntl^l  lo  ihe  Unlied  States.  In- 
deed there  were  many  specific  product  areas 
where  the  lack  of  NfFN  removed  all  possibil- 
ities. There  were,  however,  many  of  their 
products  with  some  U.S.  potential,  despite 
the  lack  of  MFN,  that  had  not  been  aggres- 
sively promoted.  One  can  speculate  that  oc- 
casionally the  lack  of  MFN  represents  a  warm 
security  blanket  under  which  Eastern  Eu- 
rop>ean  export  enterprises  can  quite  easily 
hide  their  lethargy.  It  is  safe  and  practical 
to  conclude  that  trade  relations  will  not 
grow  rapidly  until  the  MFN  problem  Is  re- 
solved. It  Is  equally  sound  to  conclude  that 
East  European  countries  have  sf>eclflc  treule 
opportunities  In  the  United  States  today 
with  the  existing  tariff  structure  that  they 
are  not  exploiting  to  maximum  potential.  We 
In  Commerce  hope  to  be  helpful  In  this  area 
in  the  months  ahead,  for  we  believe  that 
political  awareness  of  the  MFN  problem  can 
be  heightened  by  trading  actively  with  con- 
sequent agitation  by  the  business  commu- 
nity for  even  broader  trade  which  would  re- 
sult with  MFN, 

Actually,  we  do  give  most  favored  na- 
tion status  to  two  East  European  coun- 
tries: Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  We  also 
grant  these  two  nations  special  treat- 
ment in  our  export  control  regulations, 
Yugoslavia  being  considered  as  "West 
Europe"  for  such  regulations,  and 
Poland — along  with  Romania — being 
given  preferential  treatment  over  all  the 
rest  of  the  East  European  countries. 

What  I  am  proposing  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  given  authority  to  negotiate 
a  commercial  agreement  with  Romania, 
extending  most  forward  nation,  to  that 
nation  In  return  for  equivalent  benefits 
granted  us  and  In  our  national  interest. 

This  bill  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke i  would 


grant  "most  favored  nation"  status  at 
least  to  that  nation  which  seems  to  be, 
in  fact,  "most  favored"  in  the  eyes  of 
our  Government. 

In  the  summer  of  1969,  after  Mr.  Nixon 
concluded  his  mo.-^t  successful  visit  to 
Romania,  he  and  President  Nicole 
Ceausescu  Issued  a  joint  statement  read- 
ing: 

The  two  heads  of  state  devoted  particular 
attention  also  to  the  economic  relations  be- 
tween their  countries.  While  noting  the  up- 
ward trend  which  these  relations  h,^%e  dis- 
played In  recent  years  they  also  agreed  on 
the  need  In  the  Interests  of  both  countries 
to  develop  and  diversify  the  economic  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  Romania. 
In  this  connection  it  was  agreed  to  look 
for  new  ways  of  realizing  the  potentialities 
which  this  Important  field  offers. 

In  the  President's  recent  foreign  policy 
message  he  declared : 

There  are  difficulties,  which  we  recognize, 
attending  close  political  relations  between 
Eastern  European  nations  and  the  United 
Stales.  But  within  these  limits  there  are 
opp.3rtun.ii^;s  for  economic,  scientific  and 
technological  contact  which  we  are  prepared 
to  broaden  on  the  basis  of  mutual  benefits. 

Our  trade  with  Romania  doubled  In  1970. 
We  extended  credits  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  commodities  ■  and  liberalized 
certain  export  controls  for  her  benefit.  We 
expanded  educational  and  cultural  exchanges 
and  responded  with  Immediate  relief  in 
medical  supplies,  foodstuffs,  and  other 
emergency  needs  when  Romania  suffered 
a   disastrous   flood   In   1970. 

Romania  and  Yugoslavia  have  Indicated  by 
their  policies  a  desire  for  cordial  relations 
with  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  reci- 
procity. Our  relations  have  continued  to 
improve  because  the  pace  and  scope  Is  de- 
termined in  the  first  instance  by  them.  We 
are  responsive,  and  other  countries  in  East- 
ern Europe  who  desire  better  relations  with 
us  win  find  UB  responsive  as  well.  Recon- 
ciliation in  Europe  is  In  the  Interest  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  surely  the  foreign  policy 
as  well  as  the  economic  Interests  of  the 
United  States  can  be  furthered  by  grant- 
ing most- favored -nation  status  to  Ro- 
mania. 

In  the  first  three  quarters  of  last  year, 
we  exported  $46,218,000  to  Romania  and 
imported  from  that  nation  $10,019,000— 
for  a  more  than  4.1  trade  surplus.  Our  ex- 
ports to  Romania  last  year  will  be  at  least 
triple  the  1968  figure  of  $16,680,000 — 
signs  of  a  great  growth  potential,  I  ask 
that  a  table  showing  total  exports  to  and 
from  Romania  be  included  at  this  point 
in  my  testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

QUARTERLY  REPORT  UNDER  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

TABLE  E  -UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE,  1968,  1969,  AND 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER  1970 

[Value  in  thousands  pt  dollars] 


Jan,- 
Sept, 
1970 

Commodity 

1968 

1969 

TRADE  WITH  ROMANIA 

Expotfs.  total 

16.679 

32,394 

46.218 

Food,  beverages,  and  tobacco. . . 
Nonfat  dry  milk 

494 

1,175 

4,036 
1,060 
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TABLE  E-  UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH 
COUNTRIES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE,  1968, 
JANUARY  SEPTEMBER  1970  -  Continued 

(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars| 


PRINCIPAL 
1969,    AND 


Commoaity 


1968        1969 


Jan.- 
Sept. 
1970 


Commodity 

1968 

1%9 

Ian- 
Sept. 
1970 

Wheat                                

2,237 

Barley  .     ...   

554 

Vegetables,  fresh  or  dried 

283 

122 

Soybean  oilcake  and  meal 

479 

787  . 

Crude  materials 

2.584 

4,960 

12,  647 

Cattle  hides,  undressed    

570 

3.091 

2,930 

Rubber  synthetic                

87 

196 

171 

Woodpulp,  chemical,  dissolving 

1.916 

1.514 

1,636 

Woodpulp,  chemical,  except  dis- 

solving grades                     

216 

Cotton,  raw.  except  linters 

5,732 

Seeds  foi  plai>ting..                 .... 

7 

6 

903 

Mineral  fuels  and  related  materials. 

966 

4,089 

13.910 

Bituminouscoil   .    

953 

891 

1,380 

Coke  of  coal,  h?nits.  or  peat 

3,192 

12,  499 

Chemicals. 

1,197 

1.141 

478 

Pesticides    and    synthetic   organic 

agricultural  cherr.icals        

556 
18 

303 
348 

93 

Organic  chemicals,  other 

49 

Polymerization  plastic  materials 

160 

164 

128 

Insecticides,  fungicides,  herbicides, 

.>nd  disinfectar.ts  .   . 

38 

('2 

207 

Chemicals,  other_ 

376 

326 

Manufactures  classified  chiefly  by 

material 

2,610 

10,  576 

10, 124 

Patent  leather,  parchment-dressed, 

and  metallized  leather 

313  . 

Ferroma-ganese 

922 

Ferroalloys  and  splegeleisen,  except 

(erromanganese       

210 

1,051 

Iron  or  steel  plates  and  sheets,  un- 

1,898 

6,656 

5,710 

Iron  or  steel   plates  and  sheets, 

coated,  except  tin  plate 

1,846 

793 

Oil  Pipe  of  iron  or  steel 

79 

736 

Iron  or  steel  pipes  and  tubes,  other 

than  cast-iron  pipe  or  oil  pipe 

1 

653  . 

Iron   or   steel   tubes,   pipes,   and 

fittings,  other.  . - 

5 

3 

1,062 

Drill  bits,  percussion  bits,  and  parts- 

148 

306 

194 

Metal  manufactures,  other 

82 

11 

29 

Manufacturers  classified  chiefly  by 

material,  other...       .. 

85 

154 

362 

Nonelectric  machinery        

6,913 

8,783 

3,053 

Steam  generating  power  boilers  and 

503 
200 

698 
13 

274 

Harvesting  machines               . 

Machinery  for  mowing,  haying,  and 

crop  preparation 

276 

299 

2 

Electronic  computers,  including 

process  control  computers 

346 

Statistical  machines  used  with 

punched  cards  or  tape..  

105 

612 

61 

Grinding  and  polishing  machines. 

40 

92 

247 

Punching  and  shearing  machines, 

1.418 

7 

Presses,  metalworking 

135 

Gas-operated  welding  and  similar 

metalworking  appliances     

499 

70 

914 

413 

Grain  milling  machinery 

287 

Power  cranes,  draglines,  and 

shovel"  excavator  type 

11 

246 

8 

Boring,  mining,  and  well-drilling 

machinery 

351 

167 

29 

Glasswcrking  machinery 

2.415 

488 

609 

Furnaces,  tumors,  ovens,  and 

kilns,  except  metalworking 

213 

305 

50 

Refrigerators  and  tetriseraling 

equrnent,  except  domestic 

HI 

45 

143 

Machines  tor  treating  foods  .vith 

heat  or  cold 

378 

239 

19 

Pumps  for  liquids 

171 

71 

6 

Air  and  n^^  compressors,  except 

r'^fri^^rition  type                    .... 

321 

85 

323 

Machine  tool':,  parts,  and  acces- 

sories mineral  workini? 

7 

259 

33 

Machine  tools,  parts,  ana  acces- 

sories, woodAOrking. 

55 

1,400 

15 

None'ectriC!nachnery,  other  . 

709 

1,014 

950 

Electric  mach.nery  sml  appvatus.. . 

780 

901 

8.15 

Single  sideband  high  frequency 

transceivers                       

108 

Electron. c  navigational  aids 

24 

271 

22 

Elec'.ro -ic  search  and  detection 

apparatjs,  mciujmg  radar 

93 

Teleconmunications  apparatus. 

other. 

89 

10 

2 

Geophysical  and  mineral  prospect- 

ing iiisirun'e"ts    .  .     ... 

40 

159 

499 

Electric  irstru'nents  for  measuring 

or  controlling  nonelectric  quan- 

tities, other 

164 

42 

26 

Electric  machinery  and  apparatus, 
other  . 

Transport  equipment.. 

Power  cranes  and  shovels,  wheel 
or  truck  mounted.   . 

Special  purpose  vehicles,  except 
power  cranes  and  other  exca- 
vating or  drilling  type  equip- 
ment .  

Miscellaneous  manufactured 
articles  . . 

Instruments  for  physical  or  chemi- 
cal analysis 

Parts  for  scientific,  measuring,  or 
controlling  instruments 

Scientific,  measuring,  and  con- 
trolling instruments,  other 

Photographic  prints. 

Miscellaneous  manufactured 
articles,  other 

Other  domestic  exports 

Reexports .   . 


263 
137 


420 
67 


118 

927 

83 

192 

112 
348 

192 
20 
51 


55 
583 

75 

257 

39 
1 

211 
34 
84 


296 
641 


630 


349 

23 
83 

49 


194 
70 
66 


Imports,  total 5,553      7.966      10.019 


Food,  beverages,  and  tobacco 

Cheese.      

Fruii,  oried 

Paprika .,. 

Coriander 

Food,  other ,..— 

Crude  materials... ^ 

P:)ppy5eed 

Feathers  and  '!own,  crule 

Crude  materials,  other 

Mineral  fuels  and  related  materials. . 

DistiMii-  fuel  oils 

Residual  fuel  oils 

Chemicals 

Benzene 

Toluene 

Xylene. .    .  

Organic  chemicals,  other.. 

Manufactures  classihed  chiefly 

by  material 

Wood  manufactures,  except 

furniture  

Cotton  fabrics,  woven. 

Textile  fabrics,  woven,  except 

cotton... 

Made-up  textile  articles 

Carpets,  carpeting,  and  rugs       

Drawn  or  blov<n  glass,  unworked. . . 

Glassware 

Nonelectric  machinery 

Knitting  machines 

Electric  machinery  and  apparatus. . . 

Transport  equipment .- 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles. 

Bantwood  furniture  and  parts 

Chairs  of  wood,  other  than  of 

bentwood 

Furniture,  other 

Clothing 

Footwear 

Stamps 

Baskets,  handbags,  and  other 

plaitmj  material  articles.   -- 

Miscellaneous  manufactured 

articles,  other 

Other  imports 

Returned  goods 


887 
685 
57 
52 
60 
^8 

Wi 

149 

27 

848 


767 

537 

41 


474 

345 

46 


848 

31 


42 

I?0 
310 
109 

no 

90 
2,708 
87 
2,621 
165 
147 


679 
60 


832 
75 


25 
98 
81 
224 
185 
91 
57 
3 

■2,'366' 
164 

505 

108 

88 

1.171 

209 

61 

61 
66 
36 


87 
225 

90 

135 

210 

6 


32 
33 

307 

143 

140 

25 

4.143 

96 

4  047 

1,362 

102 

336 

660 

238 

899 

91 
198 

43 

100 

81 

132 

243 


(') 
2 

,973 

176 

470 
120 
682 
,188 
169 

58 

114 
198 
178 


2,802 
172 


489 
180 
855 
.806 
152 

57 

91 

31 

6 


1  From  the  4th   Quarter   1970  Quarterly  Report  on  Export 
Control,  U.S  Department  of  Commerce,  Feb.  22,  1971. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
obvious,  in  spite  of  this  growth  in  trade, 
that  Romania,  with  precious  few  dollar 
holdings  and  almost  no  way  to  earn  them 
in  this  coimtry,  cannot  continue  to  main- 
tain such  a  deficit  in  her  accounts  with 
the  United  States. 

A  counti-y  cannot  buy  if  it  cannot  also 
sell.  And  we  cannot  sell  if  we  do  not  also 
buy. 

I  must  point  out  that  most  favored 
nation  is  not  a  concession  to  be  given 
without  compensation.  The  Romanian 
Trade  Act  of  1971  does  not  require  the 
President  to  grant  most  favored  nation. 
Rather,  it  authorizes  him  to  negotiate  a 
commercial  agreement — our  part  of 
which  would  be  an  extension  of  most 
favored  nation  treatment,  and  Romania's 
part  to  be  the  granting  of  equivalent 


commercial  benefits  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  be  sound  eco- 
nomics and  sound  foreign  policy,  further- 
ing not  only  the  commercial  returns 
from  expanded  trade,  but  the  political 
returns  from  closer  ties  to  this  key  nation 
of  East  Europe.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  this  bill,  the  Romanian  Trade  Act  of 
1971,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1389 

A  bin  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  by  author- 
izing the  President  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial agreement  Including  a  pronslon  for 
Mo6t-Pavored-Natlon  status  with  Romania 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Reprrsentatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Short  Title 
Sec.    101,   This   Act   may   be  cited   ai  the 
"Romanian    Trade   Act   of    1971". 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  The  piuposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(a)  to  maintain  United  States  objectives  In 
building   a   peaceful,   democra'tc    wo.'-ld: 

(b)  to  promote  corL=tructive  relations  with 
Romania  and  to  provide  a  fr:imework  helpful 
to  private  Unlt^  States  firms  conducting 
bu-iines>s  relations  in  Romania  by  instituting 
regular  government-to-government  negotia- 
tions concerning  commerci.tl  and  other 
matters  of  mutual  Interest;  and 

(c)  to  increase  peaceful  trade  and  related 
contacts  between  the  United  States  and 
Romania,  and  as  assistance  in  meeting  United 
States  balance-of-payments  problems,  to  e.t- 
pand  markets  for  products  of  the  United 
States  In  Romania  by  creating  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  the  products  of  Romania  to  com- 
pete In  United  States  markets  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

Althority  To  Enter  Into  Com.mercial 
Agreements 

Sec.  103.  The  President  may  make  com- 
mercial agreements  with  Romania  providing 
Most -Favored-Nation  treatment  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  Romania  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  agreements — 

(a)  win  pix>mote  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  are  in  the  national  Interest,  and 

(c)  will  restilt  In  benefits  to  the  United 
States  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  the 
agreement  to  the  other  party. 

benefrrs  to  be  provided  by  commebcial 
agreements 

Sec.  104.  The  benefits  to  the  United  States 
to  be  obtained  in  or  In  conjunction  with  a 
commercial  agreement  made  under  this  Act 
may  be  of  the  following  kind,  but  need  not 
be  restricted  thereto: 

I  a)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Industrial  rights  and  processes: 

(b)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  set- 
tlement of  commercial  dlilerences  and  dis- 
putes; 

ic)  arrangements  for  establishing  or  e.x- 
pansion  of  United  States  trade  and  tourist 
promotion  offices,  for  facilitation  of  such  ef- 
forts as  the  trade  promotion  activities  of 
United  States  commercial  ot!icers.  participa- 
tion in  trade  fairs  and  exhibits,  the  sending 
of  tr;ide  nii.s^ion.s,  and  for  facilitation  of 
entry  and  travel  of  commercial  representa- 
tives as  nece.isary. 

(d)  Most -Favored-Nation  treatment  with 
respect  to  duties  or  other  restrictions  on  the 
Imports  of  the  products  of  the  United  States, 
and    other    arrangements   that    may    secure 
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niarket  access  and  assure  fair  treatment  for 
products  of  the  United  States;  or 

te)   satisfactory      arrangements     covering 
other  matters  affecting  relations  between  the 
United   States   and  Romania,   and   the   Im- 
provement of  consular  relations. 
extension  or  benefits  of  most-favobed- 

NATION    treatment 

Sec.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  com- 
mercial agreement  made  under  this  Act  and, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  President  may  by  proclamation  ex- 
tend Most-Favored-Nation  treatment  to  the 
products  of  Romania. 

(b)  Any  commercial  agreement  made  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  trade  agree- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  title  III  of  the  Trade 
Expansion    Act   of    1962    (19   U.S.C.    1901    et 

seq.). 

(c)  The  portion  of  general  headnote  3(e) 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
that  precedes  the  list  of  countries  and  areas 
(77A  Stat.  11:  70  Stat.  1022)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Products  of  Certain  Communist 
Countries. — Notwithstanding  any  of  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  headnote,  the 
rates  of  duty  shown  In  column  numbered  2 
shall  apply  to  products,  whether  imported 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  countries  and 
areas  that  have  been  specified  In  section  401 
of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  In 
sections  231  and  257(e)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  or  In  actions  taken  by 
the  President  thereunder  and  as  to  which 
there  is  not  in  effect  a  proclamation  under 
section  5(a)  of  the  Romanian  Trade  Act  of 
1971;". 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  modify  or  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2401  et  seq.) 
or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.). 

reports  to  congress 
Sec.  106.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  commer- 
cial agreements  program  Instituted  under 
this  Act.  Such  report  shaU  include  Informa- 
tion regarding  negotiations,  benefits  obtained 
as  a  result  of  commercial  agreements,  the 
texts  of  any  such  agreements,  and  other  In- 
formation relating  to  the  program. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1392.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  sei-v- 
ices  for  Government  employees  in  order 
to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  retire- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

federal  employees  preretirement 

assistance  act  of   1971 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  which  would  provide 
Federal  employees  with  a  comprehensive 
program  of  preretirement  counseling  and 
assistance. 

I  have  introduced  similar  proposals 
twice  before—  as  S.  2295  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress in  1967,  and  in  1969  as  S.  2554  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

The  hearings  and  the  interest  in  the 
subject  uenerated  by  these  two  previous 
bills  have  already  brought  about  some 
positive  changes  in  attitude  within  the 
Government.  But  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  continuinfT,  urgent  need  for  a  legis- 
lative directive  to  establish  comprehen- 
.sive  r-reietirement  planning  h*is  boen 
demonstrated  by  the  situation  existing 
today. 

The  needs  of  retirees  and  prospective 
retirees  have  not  changed.  The  transition 
from  a  daily  v.ork  routine  to  retirement 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  difficult  adjust- 
ments that  modern  man  is  called  upon  to 


make.  "Retirement  shock"  is  a  well- 
known  phenomenon  to  doctors.  A  com- 
bination of  confusion  and  anxiety  upon 
retirement  is  added  to  declining  health 
and  reduced  income  to  produce  not  only 
general  unhappiness,  but  often  physical 
symptoms  a&  well. 

In  a  society  which  is  both  work 
oriented  and  youth  oriented,  retirement 
can  produce  a  real  identity  crisis,  and 
often  a  loss  of  Interest  in  living.  Yet, 
with  adequate  advance  preparation,  re- 
tirement from  a  job  need  not  mean  re- 
tirement from  life.  Techniques  of  self- 
renewal  that  will  enable  personal 
growth  in  every  situation  must  be 
fostered. 

At  the  hearings  in  1967  John  Gardner, 
then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  commented: 

I  would  like  to  stress  here  again  the  im- 
portance of  tailoring  preretirement  training 
to  the  needs  of  the  persons  about  to  retire. 
Merely  offering  a  series  of  lectures  or  classes 
wlU  accomplish  little.  There  must  be  Indi- 
vidual counseling  so  that  the  special  con- 
cerns of  each  person  may  be  discussed 
privately  and  dealt  with.  And  there  must  be 
a  concerted  effort  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  older  person  as  he  nears  the  age  of 
retirement  and  after  he  retires. 

This  expresses  a  need  that  is  no  less 
today,  yet  few  of  the  existing  programs 
begin  to  meet  it. 

I  was  amazed  and  appalled  in  1967  to 
discover  that  only  one-third  or  less  of  the 
more  than  400,000  Federal  employees 
then  eligible  for  retirement  had  access 
to  more  than  the  most  basic  clerical  help 
from  their  employers  in  preparing  for 
retirement. 

In  1969,  at  hearings  on  S.  2554,  we 
heard  again  of  the  appalling;  lack  and 
the  great  need  for  broad  preretirement 
planning.  I  was  gratified  to  leam,  how- 
ever, that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
had  commissioned  a  study  of  retirement 
planning  prc^rams,  which  found  the  pre- 
retirement planning  was  something  both 
desired  and  needed  among  Government 
employees. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  issued  in  July  1969 
a  bulletin  announcing  a  change  In  posi- 
tion— from  a  neutral  posture  to  one  of 
positive  encouragement  of  preretirement 
planning.  It  subsequently  announced 
guidelines  for  retirement  planning  pro- 
grams and  a  continuing  series  of  train- 
ing courses  for  preretirement  advisers. 

But  in  1971,  I  have  to  conclude  that 
much  more  is  needed,  and  that  necessity 
for  a  legislative  directive  has  been  rein- 
forced, not  alleviated.  The  steps  taken  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  com- 
mendable, indeed,  but  they  go  only  a 
short  part  of  the  way  toward  what  is 
needed. 

The  Commission  reports  that  in  fiscal 
1970,  21  training  institutes  were  at- 
tended voluntarily  by  419  agency  ad- 
visers. This  is  an  impressive  .show  of 
interest:  however,  no  statistics  are  avail- 
able to  indicate  how  many  Government 
agencies  actually  have  instituted  prere- 
tirement programs.  Ironically,  the  Civil 
Ser\4ce  Commission  offers  no  such  pro- 
gram itself.  The  guidelines  suggested  by 
the  Commission,  in  no  way  guarantee 
the  personalized,  psychological  prepara- 
tion suggested  by  Mr.  Gardner  and 
others. 


In  1967,  of  96  agencies  reporting  on 
retirement  planning,  61  had  no  programs 
at  all,  and  75  percent  of  these  had  no 
plans  to  develop  them.  With  the  positive 
encouragement  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, we  can  hope  more  are  planning 
to  develop  them,  but  records  on  this  mat- 
ter and  an  outright  directive  from  Con- 
gress are  clearly  needed. 

Of  approximately  2.5  million  Federal 
employees,  an  estimated  320,000  are  eli- 
gible to  retire  now  It  Is  expected  that 
63,000  will  retire  in  fiscal  1971,  as  op- 
posed to  55,000  Federal  retirees  in  1969. 

As  the  niunbers  increase,  so  does  our 
responsibility  to  assure  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  potential  retirees  that  they 
will  have  the  necessary  assistance  in  pre- 
paring for  this  very  difficult  decision. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  of- 
fers particular  advantages  in  providing 
such  programs.  The  groundwork  has 
been  done  in  researching  the  many  al- 
ternatives available  to  retirees:  phased 
retirement,  trial  retirement,  part-time 
work,  development  of  a  "second  career." 

With  its  provisions  for  early  retire- 
ment, often  as  early  as  age  50  or  55,  the 
Federal  Government  can  offer  not  only 
the  needed  psychological  preparation, 
but  leeway  in  trying  these  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  fervently  hope 
that  this  bill  will  receive  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  in  this  Congress.  The 
interest  and  the  need  for  the  programs 
it  would  require  have  been  urgently 
demonstrated.  We  should  make  sure  now 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
fall  behind  what  private  industry  is  do- 
ing for  the  persons  who  have  served  long 
and  should  be  prepared  for  a  happy  and 
fruitful  retirement. 

Let  us  put  into  effect  now  the  pro- 
grams that  will  eliminate  the  prevalent 
attitude  recently  expressed  by  the  direc- 
tor of  a  leading  association  for  the  study 
of  old  age.  He  said  of  retirement: 

This  Is  an  unhappy  subject.  You  don't  get 
into  it  until  you  have  to. 

Let  us  assure  now  the  program  that 
will  make  retirement  a  happy  subject, 
one  which  can  be  prepared  for  with 
hope,  and  not  dismay. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  abohsh  the  referees'  salary 
and  expense  fund,  to  provide  that  fees 
and  charges  collected  by  the  clerk  of  a 
court  of  bankruptcy  in  proceedings  be 
paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  to  provide  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  referees  be  paid 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 
and  to  eliminate  the  statutory  criteria 
presently  required  to  be  considered  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  in  fixing  salaries  of 
full-time  referees.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
bankri.'ptcy  referee's  specul  salary  kx-.vd 
abolished 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  adminLctration  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  is  S.  1394  which  also 
have  introduced  today,  in  order  to  re- 
quire that  the  fees  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings, which  now  are  paid  into  a 
special  fund  used  for  defraying  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  referees,  be  paid  in 
the  general  fund  and  that  the  salaries 
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and  expenses  of  referees  be  paid  out  of 
the  general  fund. 

The  Judicial  Conference  at  its  March 
16-17.  1970.  meeting,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  Committee  on  Bank- 
ruptcy Administration,  authorized  tlie 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  to 
prepare  a  draft  of  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  <  11  U.S.C. 
68 1 ,  and  related  sections,  to  abolish  the 
self-supporting  bankruptcy  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Conference  at  its  October  31 -November 
1.  1969,  session — Conference  report,  page 
76.  In  that  report  the  action  of  the  Con- 
ference on  matter  Is  reported  as  follows : 
Compensation  for  F^ll-Time  Repeebes 
Judge  Welnfeld  stated  that  a  subconamlt- 
tee  which  he  had  appointed  reported  to  the 
full  committee  on  the  criteria  and  method 
of  fixing  the  salaries  of  full-time  referees. 
The  subcommittee  emphasized  the  statement 
of  policy  approved  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
at  the  March  1969  session  to  the  effect  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  self-supF)ortlng  bank- 
ruptcy system,  as  contemplated  by  Section 
40  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  Is  no  longer  pos- 
sible without  placing  an  Inordinate  finan- 
cial burden  upon  bankrupts  and  the  assets 
of  bankrupts.  Pursuant  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's report,  the  committee  recommended  to 
the  Conference  and  the  Conference  approved 
a  statement  of  policy  that  the  present  cri- 
teria for  fixing  salaries  of  full-time  referees 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  all  full-time  referees  should  be  paJd 
at  the  same  rate  within  the  limit  upwn  such 
salaries  established  by  the  President's  Salary 
Commission. 

The  salaries  of  full-time  referees  and 
part-time  referees  were  Increased  respec- 
tively from  maximums  of  $22,500  and 
$11,000  per  annum  to  the  present  maxi- 
mums of  $36,000  and  $18,000  per  an- 
num, commencing  February  14,  1969, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-206.  See  section  40e  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  ai  U.S.C.  68). 

As  authorized  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, the  Bankruptcy  Division  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  prepared  a  draft  of 
amendments  to  section  40  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  68)  and  related 
sections,  to  abolish  the  self-supporting 
banki-uptcy  system  and  to  eliminate  the 
present  criteria  for  fixing  salaries  of  full- 
time  referees.  The  Committee  on  Bank- 
ruptcy Administration  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  considered  the  draft  at  Its 
July  8,  1970,  meeting  and  recommended 
that  the  conference  approve  It  and  au- 
thorized the  Director  to  seek  Its  introduc- 
tion in  the  Congress.  The  conference  ap- 
proved this  recommendation  at  its  Oc- 
tober 29-30,  1970,  meeting. 

The  proposed  bill  makes  only  two  sub- 
stantive amendments  In  the  existing  law. 
The  others  are  conforming  and  perfect- 
ing changes.  The  substantive  changes 
are: 

First.  Section  Kb)  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  amend  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
di\'ision  a.  of  section  40  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  eliminate  the  statutory  cri- 
teria now  required  to  be  considered  by 
the  conference  In  fixing  the  amount  of 
salary  to  be  paid  a  full-time  referee.  The 
existing  criteria  woo^d  continue  to  be 
applicable  in  the  fixing  of  the  salary  of 
a  part-time  referee  and  In  determining 
whether  a  position  shall  be  part-time  or 
full-time. 


Second.  Section  I'gi  of  the  bill  would 
amend  .subdivision  c.i4)  of  section  40  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  abolish  the  ref- 
erees salary  and  expense  fund  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  provide  that  all  fees  and 
charges  collected  by  the  clerks  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  be  paid  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  the  account  of  the  ref- 
erees salary  and  expense  fund.  The  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  referees  would  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  9  of  the  proposed  bill  provides 
that  the  amendatorj-  act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  day  of  enactment.  It  also  provides 
that  any  funds  appropriated  for  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  referees  as  of  the 
eifective  date,  shall  be  chargeable  to  the 
general  fund  of  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  any  balance  in  the  ref- 
erees' salary  and  expense  fund  shall  be 
transferred  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

Salaries  of  referees  are  fixed  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
within  the  maximum  limitation  author- 
ized by  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  At  the  close 
of  business  June  30,  1970,  there  were  218 
authorized  referee  positions  and  of  these 
184  were  full-time  of  which  seven  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $25,000  per  annum  and 
the  remaining  177  received  a  salary  of 
$30,000  each.  Of  the  218  referee  posi- 
tions, 34  were  part-time  referees  and 
four  of  these  received  $18,000  per  annum 
and  the  salaries  of  the  remaining  30 
ranged  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  per 
annum. 

The  clerical  staffs  of  referees*  offices, 
including  full-time,  part-time  and  tem- 
porary employees,  totaled  855  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1970.  The  salaries  of  the 
members  of  the  clerical  staffs  are  fbced 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  are  paid  out  of  the  special 
fund — Referees'  Salary  and  Expense 
Fiind— in  the  U.S.  Treasury  which  is 
made  up  from  a  portion  of  the  filing  fees 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings  and  certain 
other  charges  against  the  assets  of  bank- 
rupt estates.  The  table  below  shows  the 
annual  payments  into  the  obligations 
against  the  fund  from  July  1,  1960,  to 
June  30,  1970,  as  well  as  the  accumulated 
surplus  in  the  fund  as  of  June  30,  1970: 

REFEREES'  SALARY  AND  EXPENSE  FUND 


Fiscal  year 

Receipts 

Obligations 

Surplus 

1961 

$6, 694.  264 

$5,  737.  526 

J956. 738 

1962 

7,339.837 

6,605.714 

734,  123 

1963 

7,849.219 

7,381,413 

467. 806 

1964 

8,  890.  400 

7  798,  844 

1,091,556 

1965 

9,  840.  697 

9,  828,  677 

12,020 

1966.... 

9, 926.  676 

10.673,577 

-746,901 

1967 

10,578,782 

11,241,727 

-662,945 

1%8 

10.  381,  669 

11,879,379 

-997,710 

1969 

11, 173. 176 

13.  440. 000 

-2.266.824 

1970 

11,041,534 

15,  573,  000 

1-4.531,460 

'  Subject  to  adjustment 

Note:  Accumulated  surplus  June  30.  1960:  J7 ,470,467;  accu- 
mulated surplus  as  ot  June  30,  1970:  $1,526,864. 

It  will  be  observed  that  obligations 
have  exceeded  receipts  into  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  fund  beginning  fis- 
cal year  1966.  Recognizing  this  situation, 
the  Bankruptcy  Committee  of  the  Judi- 


cial Conference  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  schedules  of 
fees  and  charges  in  asset,  nominal-asset 
and  arrangement  cases  to  provide  in- 
creased payments  into  the  fund.  These 
amendments  were  approved  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  to  be  effective  July  l, 
1969— pages  22  to  24,  report  of  March 

1969  session. 

A  further  increase  in  the  schedules  of 
fees  and  charges  in  asset,  nominal-asset 
and  arrangement  cases  was  proposed 
and  approved  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  at  the  March 

1970  session  to  be  effective  July  1.  1970 

pages  24  to  25.  report  of  March  1970  ses- 
sion. 

Inasmuch  as  these  fees  and  charges 
are  not  normally  paid  until  the  final 
stages  of  administration  of  the  cases, 
the  increased  payments  will  not  be  re- 
flected in  receipts  into  the  fund  until 
fiscal  year  1971  and  thereafter.  Receipts 
in  1971  and  thereafter  will  also  reflect 
the  increased  volume  of  bankruptcy 
business  in  1970,  particularly  in  the 
classifications  of  business  cases  and 
cliapter  XI — arrangement — cases. 

The  Judicial  Conference  recognizes, 
however,  that  the  increased  payments 
into  the  referees'  salary  and  expense 
fund  resulting  from  these  changes  in  the 
schedules  of  fees  and  charges  will  fall 
short  of  raising  the  total  payments  into 
the  fund  to  the  level  of  annual  obliga- 
tions against  it.  Additional  increases  in 
the  schedules  would  place  an  inordinate 
burden  upon  bankrupts  and  the  assets  of 
bankrupt  estates. 

The  Judicial  Conference  concluded  at 
its  March  1969  session — pages  23  to  24  of 
the  report — that  the  principle  of  a  self- 
supporting  bankruptcy  system  is  out- 
moded and  should  be  abandoned.  Pur- 
suant to  this  policy  statement,  the  Di- 
rector was  authorized — page  25,  report 
of  March  1970  session— to  draft  an 
amendment  to  section  40  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  68)  and  related 
sections  to  abolish  the  self-supporting 
bankruptcy  system.  This  bill  was  ap- 
proved at  the  October  1970,  session  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  is  submitted 
herewith  for  introduction  in  the  92d 
Congress. 


3y  Mr.  BURDICK : 
S.  1395.  A  bill  to  amend  section  48  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.SC.  76)  to  in- 
crease the  maximimi  compensation  al- 
lowable to  receivers  and  trustees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

BANKRUPTCY   COMPENSATION   OP  RECEIVERS  AND 
TRUSTEES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  S.  1395  which  will  facil- 
itate the  administration  of  the  estates  of 
bankrupts  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
qualified  persons  to  serve  as  receivers 
and  trustees,  because  of  the  limited  com- 
pensation payable  for  necessary  services 
rendered  by  such  officers. 

There  have  been  no  increases  in  the 
statutory  maximum  allowances  provided 
for  receivers  since  they  were  first  enacted 
In  1910  and  there  have  been  no  increases 
in  trustees*  rates  since  1956.  In  the 
meantime  costs  have  increased  and  sal- 
aries of  others  have  increased. 
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The  proposed  legislation  would  per- 
mit the  court  to  make  discretionary  al- 
lowances not  to  exceed  $150  for  a  re- 
ceiver and  $250  for  a  trustee  in  those 
cases  where  the  distribution  is  too  small 
to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  com- 
puting a  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
necessary  services  rendered. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation,  the 
maximum  allowances  which  are  at  pres- 
ent permitted  for  a  trustee  will  be  appli- 
cable to  receivers.  This  will  represent  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  rates  for  re- 
ceivers and  also  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing, for  receivers,  the  range  of  the 
application  of  the  higher  rates  to  the 
medium  and  larger  distributions. 

The  maximum  allowances  for  trustees 
have  been  increased,  with  this  proposal, 
by  increasing  the  range  in  which  the 
rates  for  a  trustee  are  applicable. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  custodial 
rate  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
referee  to  enlarge  the  duties  of  the  re- 
ceiver in  order  to  fairly  compensate  him 
for  his  services. 

The  proposed  increases  would  apply 
only  in  bankruptcy  casas  initiated  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  above  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
at  its  October  1970  session. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1396.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  63)  and 
sections  631  and  634  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  full-time  referees 
in  bankruptcy  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  U.S.  magistrate.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  S.  1396, 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit 
fulltime  referees  in  bankruptcy  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  U.S.  magistrate. 

The  Federal  Magistrates  Act,  approved 
October  17.  1968,  82  Stat.  1107,  provides 
that  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  "a  part- 
time  referee  in  bankruptcy — may  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  a  part-time  magis- 
trate," and  authorizes  the  Conference  to 
"fix  the  aggregate  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  received  for  performing  the 
duties  of  part-time  magistrate  and  part- 
time  referee  in  bankruptcy",  28  U.S.C. 
634.  The  act,  however,  does  not  authorize 
a  full-time  referee  in  bankruptcy  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  part-time  U.S.  mag- 
istrate. In  addition,  section  35  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  pertaining  to  qualifica- 
tions for  referees  in  bankruptcy,  provides 
in  part  that  an  individual  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  appointment  as  a  referee 
unless  he  is  "not  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  emolument  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  other  than  conciliation 
commissioner  or  special  master  under 
this  title."  Exceptions  to  this  provision 
are  made  only  in  the  case  of  a  part-time 
referee  in  bankruptcy. 

In  the  design  and  organization  of  the 
new  system  of  U.S.  magistrates  two  dif- 
ficulties have  arisen  which  would  be 
ameUorated  in  part  if  a  full-time  referee 
In  bankruptcy  were  authorized  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  U.S.  magistrate. 


First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  a  "back- 
up" for  a  magistrate  who  Is  111,  or  tem- 
porarily away  from  his  station  on  busi- 
ness or  vacation.  Some  courts  have  re- 
quested authority  to  appoint  a  second 
part-time  magistrate  at  some  locations 
at  a  nominal  salary  to  arraign  defend- 
ants and  set  bail  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  magistrate — a  function  which  a 
full-time  referee  in  bankruptcy  might 
well  perform.  Second,  certain  language 
in  the  Magistrates  Act  and  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  seems  to  prohibit  a  court  from 
combining  a  position  of  part-time  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy  with  a  position  of 
part-time  magistrate,  in  order  that  it 
may  have  one  full-time  officer  rather 
than  two  part-time  officers.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Committees  on  Bank- 
ruptcy Administration  and  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  Magistrates 
Act  that  it  would  be  in  the  Interest  of 
good  judicial  administration  to  permit 
full-time  referees  in  bankruptcy  to  per- 
form magistrate  duties  and  to  authorize 
a  full-time  combination  position  of  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  to  impose  restrictions  on  in- 
formation activities  outside  the  United 
States  of  Government  agencies.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

PROHIBITING  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  ENGAG- 
ING IN  PROPAGANDA  ACTIVITIES  FOR  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  operation  of 
U.S.  advisory  and  assistance  programs 
in  Vietnam.  The  hearings  revealed  a 
great  deal  concerning  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  our  involvement  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  that  coimtry.  Today,  I  wish  to 
discuss  briefiy  one  of  the  most  insidious 
of  those  programs  and  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  underlying  policy. 
I  refer  to  the  propaganda  services  which 
our  Government  renders  on  behalf  of 
Vietnam. 

Traditionally,  American  citizens  have 
viewed  with  great  suspicion  anything 
that  suggests  the  creation  of  an  official 
Government  information  agency.  And 
rightfully  so.  They  realize  that  Govern- 
ment information  programs  cannot  be 
divorced  from  pohtical  propaganda  de- 
signed to  serve  partisan  or  personal  pur- 
poses. Germany's  experience  under 
Goebbels  lingers  in  the  American  mem- 
ory. 

Yet  in  Vietnam  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  which  was  created  to  promote 
better  understanding  of  our  country 
abroad,  is  now  engaged  in  a  massive 
campaign,  using  every  tool  of  the  com- 
munication arts,  to  sell  the  Thieu  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
Through  television  and  radio,  and  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  leaflets  by  the 
tens  of  millions,  the  USIA  is  teamed 
up  with  military  psychological  warfare 
specialists  to  inflict  on  the  people  of 
Vietnam  the  kind  of  official  propaganda 
system  that  we  refuse  to  allow  in  our 
own  country.  It  Is  the  ultimate  corrup- 


tion in  a  war  which  has  for  years  now 
eroded  the  moral  sensibilities  of  our 
Nation. 

Our  Vietnam  policymakers  under  both 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  have  as- 
sured the  American  people  that  all  we 
seek  for  South  Vietnam  is  the  right  of 
"self-determination."  But  is  "self-deter- 
mination" really  possible  as  long  as  the 
United  States  spends  millions  of  dollars 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment in  power  in  Vietnam,  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  convince  the  Vietnamese 
people  that  the  Thieu  government  is 
their  friend  and  protector?  When  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  view 
the  magnitude  of  the  U.S.  propaganda 
and  aid  effort  in  Vietnam,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  they  are  skeptical  about 
repeated  promises  of  free  elections.  I 
think  my  colleagues  are  generally  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  mass  media  in 
election  campaigns.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  opposition  candidates,  assuming 
that  genuine  opposition  candidates  are 
allowed,  will  be  given  equal  time  and 
treatment  on  Vietnamese  radio  and 
television  or  in  the  other  U.S. -financed 
information  programs,  when  the  basic 
purpose  of  all  these  programs  has  been 
to  win  the  Vietnamese  people  over  to  the 
Thieu  government's  side. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  call  for  free  and 
open  elections;  it  is  an  appealing  slogan. 
But  when  it  comes  to  specifics  as  to  who 
controls  the  campaign  machinery,  the 
mass  media,  and  the  election  process, 
"free  and  open"  is  likely  to  look  very 
much  like  "government  controlled."  Lack 
of  credibility  as  to  U.S.  Intentions  has 
always  been  a  major  problem  in  com- 
municating with  the  other  side.  The  con- 
trast between  what  is  said  by  our  Gov- 
ernment concerning  free  elections  and 
what  we,  in  fact,  do  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  President  Thieu  demonstrates 
that  the  problem  is  far  from  being  re- 
solved. The  United  States  should  make  it 
clear  to  all  concerned  that  it  will  take 
a  strictly  neutral  position  in  the  coming 
election  in  Vietnam.  To  do  so  it  must 
gear  its  activities  to  aiding  the  people, 
not  the  government.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  ways  to  demonstrate  neutrality 
is  to  cease  assisting  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment on  propaganda  programs. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate,  I  have  told  the  people  of 
Idaho  that  I  would  not  support  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  pay  the  campaign  expenses  of 
nationally  elected  officials.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  should 
support  my  campaigns  or  the  campaigns 
of  others  for  public  office.  I  feel  <  ven  more 
strongly  that  our  Nation's  taxpayers 
should  not  provide  support  to  foreign 
political  leaders  in  their  attempts  to  gain 
favor  with  their  own  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks the  transcript  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearing  of  March  19, 
1970,  concerning  USIA  operations  in 
Vietnam.  Nowhere  in  that  act  Is  there 
authority,  direct  or  indirect,  for  any  gov- 
ernment agency  to  engage  in  a  propa- 
ganda compalgn  to  increase  understand- 
ing between  a  foreign  government  and 
the  people  it  governs.  The  simple  fact  Is 
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that  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  has 
assumed  authority  not  conferred  on  it 
by  the  Congress. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that  will 
correct  some  of  the  abuses  revealed  in 
the  hearing  last  year.  The  bill  contains 
two  simple  provisions: 

First.  It  prohibits  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  or  any  other  U.S.  agency, 
from  assisting  in  the  preparation  or  dis- 
semination of  information  for  a  foreign 
government;  and 

Second.  It  requires  that  the  USIA 
imprint,  or  the  imprint  of  the  appropri- 
ate agency,  appear  on  any  publication 
prepared  for  distribution  abroad.  The 
testimony  last  year  revealed  that  the 
USIA  has  published  a  number  of  prop- 
aganda booklets  in  English  concerning 
Vietnam — but  without  any  mark  as  to 

their  origin.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  !.• 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  the  basic  statutory 
authority  for  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's overeas  information  programs, 
states  that  the  objectives  of  the  act  are 
"to  enable  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  the  United  States  in  other  countries, 
and  to  increase  mutual  imderstanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  other  countries." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  the  hearing  which  revealed  the  ex- 
tent of  U.S.LA.'s  selling  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Thieu  government  failed  to  bring 
any  appreciable  public  reaction.  Appar- 
ently, the  war  has  so  numbed  the  Amer- 
ican conscience  that  it  Is  incapable  of 
being  shocked  further  over  anything  in- 
volving Vietnam.  One  of  the  most  tragic 
aspects  of  the  war  is  that  we  seem  to  have 
lost  our  capacity  for  indignation  and  out- 
rage over  our  continued  involvement  in 
a  lame-duck  war  which  has  never  in- 
volved our  vital  interests.  The  use  of  our 
taxpayers'  millions  to  package  and  sell 
the  Thieu  government,  like  a  bar  of  soap, 
to  its  own  people,  is  the  ultimate  hypoc- 
risy. It  should  be  stopped. 
ExHinrr  1 
Vietnam:   Policy  and  Prospects.  197& — U.S. 
Assistance  on  Information  Matters  and 
U.S.  Psychological  or  Propaganda  Opera- 
tions. THtmsDAY.  March  19.  1970 
The  Chairman.  The  next   witness  Is  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Nickel. 

Swearing  in  of  witnesses 

Idr.  Nickel.  In  keeping  with  the  procedure 
followed  In  the  previous  hearings  Involving 
personnel  brought  back  from  Vietnam,  In 
order  that  I  show  no  partiality  In  this  mat- 
ter. I  will  ask  you  and  your  asBoclatee  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  testify  to  be  sworn 
at  this  p>olnt.  Would  you  please  stand  and 
raise  your  right  hand. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
which  you  are  about  to  g^lve  will  be.  to  the 
best  of  your  knowledge,  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  Gkxl? 

Mr.  NicKZL.  I  do. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment. I  believe.  Mr.  Nickel? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  proceed,  please, 
sir. 


testimony  of  EDWARD  J.  NICKEL,  DIRECTOR, 
JOINT  U.S.  PfSLIC  AFFAIRS  OFFICE.  SAIGON, 
AND  OTIS  E.  HAYS,  OFFICE  OF  USIA  ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR    FOR    EAST   ASIA   AND   PACIFIC 

Mr.  N'icKEL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like 
first  to  described  briefly  t±ie  office  in  Saigon 
which  I  head.  It  is  called  the  Joint  US.  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office  or  JUSPAO.  This  Office, 
which  was  established  in  1965.  Includes 
American  military  and  civilian  personnel  ajid 
its  functlorLs  are: 

To  provide  policy  guidance  for  all  U.S. 
psychological  operations  in  Vietnam. 

To  provide  media  materials  in  support  of 
U  S.  policy  in  Vietnam  to  the  U.S.  IrJorma- 
tlon  Agency  for  use  in  third  countries. 

To  perfcm  the  normal  USIS  cultural  and 
information  mission. 

To  provide  assistance  to  the  Government 
0*  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (GVN)  to  Im- 
prove its  public  information  programs. 

Assistance  provided  by  JUSPAO 

I  will  confine  my  statement  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  last  function.  JUSPAO's  efforts 
In  this  regard  can  be  grouped  In  four  cate- 
gories: 

First,  assistance  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  mass  media  ccwnmunlcatlon 
facilities  including  the  national  radio  net- 
work and  the  national  television  network. 

Second,  assistance  in  the  Improvement  of 
personnel,  training,  organization,  method- 
ology-, and  the  equipping  of  the  Ministry  of 
Information's  field  organization  called  the 
Vietnamese  Information  Service  (VIS). 

Third,  assistance  in  the  production  of  in- 
formation materials  by  the  Govemmenfs 
mass  media  and  by  the  Vietnamese  Informa- 
tion Service. 

Fourth,  assistance  through  Joint  planning 
and  Joint  production  of  Information  mate- 
rials by  JUSPAO  and  the  Ministry  of  In- 
formation to  support  the  Government's  paci- 
fication  and   development  programs. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  JUSPAO  indi- 
rectly influences  the  peychologlcal  warfare 
activities  of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces 
because  we  provide  policy  guidance  for  psy- 
chological operations  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Command  (MACV)  which  assists 
the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  in  this  field. 

These  categories  of  assistance  cover  a  wide 
range  of  cooperative  efforts  to  which  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  GVN  contribute 
staff,  funds,  and  equipment.  The  number  of 
personnel  and  the  amounts  of  money  con- 
tributed by  each  side  have  varied  from  year 
to  year.  However,  In  tiie  last  year  and  a  half 
we  in  JUSPAO  have  ttegim  to  establish  ter- 
minal dates  for  several  assistance  operations 
and  to  transfer  greater  resix>nsiblllty  for 
others  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  This 
process  is  related  to  the  overall  effort  to  re- 
place the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
with  an  Increased  Vietnamese  contribution. 
Reduction  of  JUSPAO  contributions 

JUSPAO  Is  presently  In  the  process  of  de- 
fining specific  reductions  in  its  contributions 
of  ijersonnel,  money,  and  equipment.  By 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  American 
civilian  positions  will  be  reduced  by  31  (from 
132  to  101):  American  military  positions  by 
11  (from  118  to  107):  Vietnamese  positions 
by  42  (from  386  to  343):  third-country  na- 
tionals by  eight  (from  12  to  4).  As  the  GVN 
absorbs  more  of  our  currently  Joint  opera- 
tions, more  American  positions  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Our  support  In  the  Information  field  should 
be  completely  terminated  by  the  middle  of 
1972.  Some  projects  will  be  completed  ear- 
lier For  Instance,  the  terminal  date  for  the 
television  project  Is  June  1971.  Radio  con- 
struction will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1971.  However,  technical  training  needed  to 
operate  the  new  radio  network  will  require  an 
additional  year. 

Our  role  Increasingly  will  become  more 
and  more  an  advisory  one  as  our  financial 


support  and  our  production  of  media  mate- 
riaLs  IS  reduced.  But,  In  the  category  of 
printed  material,  the  GVN  in  the  near  future 
will  not  be  able  to  take  over  all  of  our 
present  production.  We  believe  this  situa- 
tion will  be  partially  offset  when  the  radio 
and  television  networks  are  completed  and 
when  more  Vietnamese  Information  Service 
persoiinel  have  been  trained  in  face-to-face 
communication  techniques.  We  are  planning 
now  to  increase  this  type  of  training. 

For  some  time  the  GVN  has  lacked  trained 
and  experienced  personnel  needed  to  sustain 
effective  information  programs.  Our  traininj 
programs  and  support  have  helped  alleviatf 
this  problem  to  some  degree.  However,  many 
of  those  trained  have  been  drafted  for  mili- 
tary service.  Mass  communication*  *killii  wtO 
continue  to  be  in  short  supply  in  Souik 
Vietnam  for  some  time. 

1970  pacification  and  development  proffron 

Lately  the  OVN  has  manifested  an  increas- 
ing understanding  of  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping better  lines  of  communication  with 
the  people,  especially  thoee  In  rural  area*. 
The  1970  pacification  and  development  pro- 
gram expresses  this  awareness  by  making 
the  goal  of  establishing  an  effective  informa- 
tion system  one  of  its  eight  national  objec- 
tives. The  realization  of  that  goal  could  make 
an  important  contribution  to  successful  com- 
munication between  the  Government  and  the 
governed. 

Other  objectives  of  the  1970  plan  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  Increased  participation 
by  citizens  In  the  governmental  process  and 
to  encourage  local  Initiative. 

Among  the  substantive  programs  of  the 
plan  are  land  reform:  elections  at  the  local, 
provincial,  and  national  levels:  recruitment 
of  citizens  In  local  militia  forces  with  arms 
provided  by  the  Government:  and  Govern- 
ment grants  of  village  self-help  funds  to  be 
used  for  development  projects  the  villagers 
themselves  desire.  A  large  part  of  the  GVN 
information  effort  in  1970  and  U  S.  support 
for  it  Is  being  devoted  to  publicizing  these 
programs  and  encouraging  the  South  Viet- 
namese citizens  to  participate  in  them. 

I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  our  assist- 
ance projects  and  to  Indicate  our  plans  for 
reducing  them  as  the  GVN  assumes  tncresis- 
ing  respvonslbility  for  them. 

U.S.  assistance  in  radio 
Between  the  years  1952  and  1964,  the  U.S. 
financed  the  purchase  of  low-  and  medium- 
power  radio  transmitters  to  help  the  GVN  to 
set  up  stations  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try or  to  Increase  the  signal  strength  of 
existing  stations.  The  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  this  equipment  was  about  $1.1 
million.  Australia  contributed  a  high-powered 
station  through  the  Colombo  plan. 

However,  the  collection  of  stations  was 
never  quite  a  network  and  Its  range  was 
still  inadequate.  As  the  pace  of  the  war 
stepped  up  5  years  ago,  the  United  States 
began  a  project  aimed  at  providing  the  GVN 
with  an  Integrated  radio  network  capable 
of  reaching  95  percent  of  Vietnam's  popula- 
tion, rather  than  the  65  percent  possibly 
reachable  with  varying  quality  signals  and 
programing  through  the  then  existing  group 
of  stations.  Feasibility  studies  were  followed 
by  preconstructlon  architectural  and  engi- 
neering studies.  These  were  almost  com- 
pleted when  the  1968  Tet  attacks  took  place. 
In  those  attacks  transmitters  at  Hue  and 
Ban  Me  Thuot  were  badly  damaged  as  were 
studios  and  other  Installations  in  Saigon 
and  Qui  Nhon. 

As  a  result  of  those  attacks,  the  United 
States  and  GVN  decided  against  construct- 
ing a  12-statlon  network  in  favor  of  a  net- 
work of  four  stations  of  hlghe;  power.  This 
change  was  dictated  by  security  and  man- 
power considerations.  It  was  felt  It  would 
be  easier  to  protect  four  Installations  than  12, 
and  also  to  staff  them.  The  coverage  of  the 
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population  would  be  the  same  In  either 
^ise— more  than  95  percent. 

That  four-station  network  Is  now  being 
built  and  will  be  complete  1  year  from  now 
at  a  cQjt  cif  approximately  $6.8  million  in 
US  fund.-.  Technical  training  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  new  network  will 
continue  for  1  year  after  construction  Is  com- 
pleted. 

An  additional  sum  equivalent  to  about  $1 
million  in  GVN-owned  but  Jointly  controlled 
counterpart  funds  is  being  used  in  the  proj- 
ect 

The  rest  rf  the  GVN  contribution  to  this 
p.-o)ect  IS  (.n  indirect  one,  largely  in  the  form 
jt  It*  budgpt  for  radio  operations.  Includ- 
ing the  salaries  of  a  staff  of  464  personnel.  In 
1(M6  that  budget  was  the  equivalent  of 
»bout  $750000.  This  figure  has  increased 
iteadily  in  the  past  6  years.  This  year  the 
Budget  li  the  equivalent  of  about  $1.7  mil- 
lion 

We  believe  the  quality  of  programing  has 
unproved  during  that  period.  More  and  more 
the  GVN  offlcLals  concerned  with  radio  have 
become  aware  of  the  concept  of  providing  a 
Mrvlce  to  the  people.  This  has  resulted  In  In- 
creased use  of  radio  broadcasting  to  engender 
parUclpation  by  the  people  In  Government 
programs  ranging  from  land  reform  and  im- 
proved agriculture  to  self-defense. 

U .S.  assistance  in  television 

In  1966  the  United  States  agreed  to  In- 
stall a  four-station  television  network  In 
Vietnam.  The  GVN  was  committed  to  fur- 
nishing land,  buildings,  staff  and  an  op- 
erating budget. 

Telecasting  Initially  was  for  1  hour  night- 
ly to  the  Saigon  area  from  an  airborne  trans- 
mitter. Now  ground  stations  In  Saigon,  Hue 
and  Can  Tho  are  on  the  air  an  average  of  4 
hours  nightly.  Between  Saigon  and  Hue  an 
airborne  transmitter  provides  coverage  for 
the  coittal  area.  By  early  1971,  a  fourth 
grnind  stat!on--at  Qui  Nhon — will  have  re- 
placed the  air  operation. 

The  U.S.  cost  will  total  about  $8.2  million 
when  we  phase  out  of  the  operation  by 
July  1,  1971.  GVN  counterpart  funds  amount- 
ing to  the  equivalent  of  about  $2  million 
paid  for  land  and  building  costs.  In  addition, 
the  annual  operating  budget  of  GNV  televi- 
sion has  risen  from  the  equivalent  of  about 
$400,000  Including  salaries  of  17  employees  in 
1966  to  more  than  double  that  amount  in- 
cluding salaries  of  139  employees  in  the 
current  year. 

The  Chairman.  Could  I  ask  for  a  pwlnt  of 
information?  Do  the  GVN  counterpart  funds 
arise  from  American  imports? 

Mr.  Nickel.  In  the  original  Instance:  yes, 
sir 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  real  distinc- 
tion in  their  Impact  upwn  American  costs 
between  GVN  counterpart  funds  and  $1 
million? 

Mr.  Nickel.  The  difference,  of  course,  sir, 
would  be  that  they  are  not  directly  appro- 
priated funds. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  the  total  coet 
really  Is  American;  is  it  not?  It  is  not  GVN. 
It  is  American  costs  expressed  In  two  differ- 
ent ways. 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  would  be  derived  from  the 
commercial  Import  program. 

The  Chairman.  OK. 

Mr.  Nickel.  A  rigorous  program  of  train- 
ing in  the  difficult  TV  skills  Is  being  carried 
out  under  contract  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co..  International.  Most  of  the  train- 
ing Is  on  vlte  In  Vietnam.  However,  six  en- 
gineers who  will  constitute  the  GVN  super- 
Tlsor  engineering  staff  are  being  trained  In 
the  RCA  Institute  In  New  York. 

We  estimate  there  are  now  300,000  TV  re- 
ceivers In  Vietnam,  with  a  viewing  audience 
of  about  2  million.  Many  sets  are  outside  the 
cities  In  the  heavily  populated  flat  delta 
region  where  the  signal  is  particularly  good. 

Of  the  programs  presented  by  the  GVN's 
TV  network,  less  than   10  percent  are  im- 


ported. Ninety  percent  of  the  programing  Is 
locally  produced,  either  live  or  on  film  or 
tape.  As  with  radio,  the  television  medium  is 
used  extensively  to  explain  GVN  programs 
to  the  people.  Last  September  the  GVN  be- 
gan a  weekly  program  called  "The  People 
Want  to  ELnow,"  during  which  officials  and 
other  leaders  are  interviewed  by  Journalists 
in  the  format  of  "Meet  the  Press." 

U.S.   assistance   to   Vietnamese   Information 
Service 

A  major  part  of  our  assistance  Is  directed 
to  the  operation  of  the  Vietnamese  Informa- 
tion Service.  This  Is  the  fl.eld  arm  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  with  officer  staffs 
at  corps  headquarters  cities  and  In  all  prov- 
inces and  districts  of  the  country.  Starting 
this  year,  the  Ministry  began  an  Intensive 
training  program  for  additional  personnel  at 
the  village  and  hamlet  levels.  As  these  new 
lower  level  personnel  are  trained,  they  are 
now  being  placed  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  the  Tillage  and  hamlet  chiefs  with 
program  support  coming  from  district  and 
provincial  VIS  offices. 

The  job  of  the  VIS  Is  to  use  a  wide  range 
of  Information  and  psychological  techniques 
to  support  GVN  programs  as  prescribed  in 
guidances  from  the  Ministry  In  Saigon.  The 
techniques  Include  the  publication  of  dis- 
trict newsletters  and  province  newsjjapers, 
leaflets  and  p)osters;  the  relaying  of  news  and 
commentaries  and  the  playing  of  prerecorded 
tapes  over  loudspeaker  systems  in  village  and 
hamlet  centers:  the  showing  of  motion  pic- 
tures; visits  to  families  In  villages  and  ham- 
lets to  discuss  GVN  programs  affecting  them; 
the  distribution  of  national  magazines  and 
other  materials  received  from  the  Ministry 
and  JUSPAO;  and  the  sponsoring  with  other 
local  officials  of  campaigns,  public  meetings, 
exhibits  and  artistic  and  cultural 
presentations. 

From  fiscal  year  1965  through  1967,  the 
United  States  contributed  an  average  of 
$497,000  in  dollar  funds  annually  to  equip  the 
VIS  with  audiovisual  equipment,  the  vehi- 
cles, the  office  machines,  and  other  materials 
necessary  to  carry  out  these  programs.  In 
the  succeeding  3  years  the  dollar  expenditure 
for  this  program  has  been  $187,000  In  1968, 
$85,000  In  1969.  and  $60,000  in  the  current 
year.  In  the  last  2  years  we  have  gradually 
transferred  to  the  GVN  full  responsibility 
for  maintenance  and  replacement  costs  for 
this  equipment  as  well  as  for  the  operation 
of  repair  centers. 

During  the  same  period,  an  average  of  the 
equivalent  of  $200,000  annually  was  used  for 
the  VIS  from  GVN  counterpart  funds.  We  do 
not  have  adequate  figures  for  the  GVN's 
budget  for  the  VIS  prior  to  1964.  However, 
from  that  year  to  the  present  the  budget  has 
averaged  about  the  equivalent  of  $6.4  mil- 
lion annually  through  1970.  The  1970  budget 
Is  about  the  equivalent  of  $15  million,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  previous  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  caused  that? 

Mr.  Nickel.  To  a  large  extent,  sir,  an  in- 
crease In  personnel,  but  there  was  also  a  real 
Increase  in  operations.  There  was  a  large 
increase  in  local  personnel  with  the  Improve- 
ment of  hamlet  and  vUlage  information  pro- 
grams. 

U.S.  Contact  With  VIS 

Contact  with  the  VIS  is  maintained  both 
In  the  field  and  in  Saigon.  In  the  capital  it 
Is  the  function  of  several  elements  of  JUS 
PAO.  In  the  field  It  U  carried  out  by  81 
American  civilian  and  military  advisers  lo- 
cated in  34  of  the  44  Provlncee.  These  ad- 
visers are  detailed  to  the  U.S.  Military  As- 
sistance Command  CORDS  program  and  are 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  Prov- 
ince senior  advisers  at  the  Province  level 
and  the  U.S.  Command  elements  at  the  vari- 
ous corps  headquarters.  Just  as  the  VIS 
chief  Is  required  to  participate  with  the 
province  chief  and  other  GVN  officials  In 
planning  and  operating  OVN  programs,  so 


cur  CORDS  psychological  operations  staff 
perform  a  similar  function  within  the  U.S. 
province  team.  The  providing  of  advice  and 
support  to  the  provincial  VIS  operation  is 
the  principal  duty  of  these  American  psy- 
chological oF)erat!ons  personnel. 

Thus,  the  American  structure  for  Informa- 
tion operations  parallels  In  broad  outline 
that  of  the  GVN,  permitting  a  degree  of  co- 
ordination at  all  levels. 

Efforts  to  Improve  Efficiency  of  VIS 
The  efficiency  of  the  VIS  varies  from  place 
to  place.  Where  key  officials  are  dedicated  and 
competent,  operations  are  generally  effective. 
And  there  are  a  number  of  theie.  Where  they 
are  not  well  motivated  and  energetic,  the 
programs  suffer.  And  there  are  some  of  these 
also.  In  the  past  year,  two  new  approaches 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of 
Information  with  our  cooperation  to  try  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  VIS.  These  are 
the  planning  of  a  comprehensive  series  of 
training  courses  for  vtirlous  levels  of  VIS 
p»ersonnel  and  the  regular  holding  of  Joint 
meetings  of  Saigon  and  field  personnel, 
usually  on  a  corps  area  basis.  We  believe  these 
two  measures  have  bad  and  will  continue  to 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  VIS  operation. 
During  the  ctirrent  year,  we  will  use  the 
equivalent  in  counterpart  funds  of  about 
$63,000  to  support  the  training  program.  We 
are  also  providing  the  assistance  of  one 
American  adviser  to  help  develop  course  ma- 
terials. 

JUSPAO's  Liaison  With  Ministry  of 
Information 

JUSPAO's  liaison  with  the  Ministry  Itself 
takes  many  forms.  At  the  top,  I  meet  fre- 
quently with  the  Minister  and  his  senior  staff. 
At  the  planning  level,  JUSPAO  policy  officers 
meet  daUy  with  Ministry  officials  to  plan  Joint 
campaigns.  Instructions,  and  guidances  to 
media  producers  and  to  field  personnel.  On 
the  media  production  side,  our  writers  and 
editors  work  together  In  the  publication  of 
magazines,  pamphlets,  posters,  loudspeaker 
tapes,  and  radio  programs. 

I  have  tried,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  describe  here 
the  evolution  of  some  of  the  current  major 
programs  we  are  conducting  to  assist  the 
GVN  in  the  information  and  pwychologlcal 
fields.  In  the  expansion  of  these  programs 
over  the  years,  the  American  contribution  has 
been  substantial.  So  has  the  Vietnamese  con- 
tribution. In  the  past  2  years,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  load  the  United  States  was 
carrying  has  been  shifted  to  the  GVN.  We 
plan  to  continue  moving  in  that  direction. 

Thank  you,  sir;  that  Is  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nickel. 

How  long  have  you  been  In  charge  of  this 
program,  Mr.  Nickel? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Two  years,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  live  in  Saigon? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do,  sir. 
Magnitude  of  USIA  Effort  in  South  Vietruxm 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  there 
were  132  Americana  under  your  Immediate 
direction;  in  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  are  reducing  this  year,  sir, 
by  31  positions  from  132  American  positions 
to  101  American  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  In  the  office  in 
Saigon  or  how  extensive  Is  this? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Those  are  civilian  USIA  officers, 
some  serving  In  Saigon  and  some  In  the  Pro- 
vinces. I  should  add  that  we  also  have  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  serving  with  JUSPAO, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  that  in  the 
Provinces  you  have  military  advisers  who  are 
Americans.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  NicKXL.  We  have  some  civilian  advisers 
In  the  provinces  but  the  bvUk  of  them  are 
military,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  To  get  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort,   take   the   present 
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fiscal  year  of  1970.  Is  It  correct  to  say  that  the 
clvUlau  positions  are  132  or  101? 

Mr    Nickel.  101  clvlltan  positions,  sir 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Nickel.  Fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Chairmak.  How  many  of  these  military 
advisers  are  assigned  to  this  work? 

Mr.  NicKix.  We  have  107  military  spaces  in 
JUSPAO,  sir. 

The  Chakman.  208  Is  the  total  American 
personnel? 

Mr  McKEL.  208  is  the  figure,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  the  size  of  the 
budget  for  the  USIA  operation  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Nickel.  The  USIA  budget  for  Vietnam, 
sir.  Is  96.4  million. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  the  year  of  1970? 

Mr.  NICKEL.  For  fiscal  year  1970;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  Include  construc- 
tion or  Is  that  only  support  of  the  personnel? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  Is  the  USIA  component 
of  the  budget,  sir.  Construction  would  be 
funded  by  an  AID  component  of  our  budget. 
I  will  give  you  these  add-ons.  We  also  have 
$2.4  million  funded  by  AID  and  82.1  million 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
make  a  total  budget  available  to  me  for 
JUSPAO's  operations  of  $10.9  million. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  include  the  pay 
of  the  military  men  to  whom  you  referred? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  does  not  include  military 
salaries.  However,  It  does  Include  USIA  civil- 
ian salaries. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  military  salaries  would 
be  in  addition  then? 

Mr.  Nickel.  They  would  be  in  addition,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  estimate 
of  what  that  would  cost? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  have  no  estimate,  but  I  could 
furnish  It  for  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows: ) 

Pay  and  allotcances  of  miUtaTy  in  JUSPAO 

( The  military  pay  and  allowances,  as  re- 
poned  by  the  four  Military  Services  whose 
personnel  are  Involved,  amount  to  $1.2  mil- 
lion.) 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
and  what  we  are  Interested  In  is  the  total 
cost  of  this  overall  operation.  It  Is  the  usual 
basic  material  that  we  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  could  furnish  the  Informa- 
tion about  military  pay,  sir. 

Military  personnel  loorking  in  propaganda 
field 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  personnel  figures 
Include  the  personnel  in  the  military  units 
not  associated  with  USIA  who  work  in  the 
field  of  propaganda? 

Mr.  Nickel.  They  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many 
people  are  In  that? 

Mr  Nickel.  May  I  furnish  that,  sir.  I  have 
it.  but  I  cannot  put  my  hands  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  you  can  furnish  It. 
Could  you  give  a  rough  estimate  that  you 
car;  correct  later? 

Mr  Nickel.  Sir,  I  now  have  the  Informa- 
tion. In  1970  there  are  761  U.S.  military 
psy wp-  filed  personnel  and  50  serving  on  staff 
or  as  advisers  to  the  Vietnamese,  for  a  total 
of  811. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  much  larger 
than  your  own  operation:  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mission  of  Juspao 

The  Chairman.  This  brings  up  a  further 
question.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
mission  of  your  operation?  What  are  you  try- 
ing to  accomplish? 

Mr.  Nickel.  My  principal  mission,  sir.  Is  to 
assist  the  Vietnamese  Government  in  devel- 
oping and  conducting  an  effective  program  of 
communications. 

The  Chairman.  Your  mission  is  to  assist 
the  Vietnamese  Government  to  create  a  sys- 
tem of  communications?  It  that  It? 

Mr  Nickel.  To  assist  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment In  developing  a  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  electorate  and  to  provide 
technical  and  professional  advice. 


The  Chairm.^n.  What  leads  you  to  believe 
thai  the  purpose  of  our  Government  in  es- 
tablishing the  USIA  was  to  create  an  agency 
to  create  a  means  of  communication  for  a 
foreign  government? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  would  answer  that  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  statmg  that  my  operations  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  instructions  and  directions 
I  receive  from  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  from  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Saigon. 

The  Chairm.\n  Then  you  would  charac- 
terize your  mission  to  be  to  carry  out  orders. 
Is  that  the  right  way  to  put  It? 

Mr.  Nickel.  In  my  position;  yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  idea  what  the 
real  mission  of  this  operation  Is  other  than 
to  carry  out  orders? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  know  what  my  instructions 
are. 

Authorization  of  Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs 
Office  Mission  Questioned 

Tlie  Chairman.  This  Is  a  matter,  I  think, 
of  considerable  Interest.  Let  me  refer  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  basic  legislation  creraing  this 
operation : 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  are  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  United  States 
in  other  countries  and  to  increase  mutual 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

Do  you  think  that  language  authorizes 
USIA  to  create  for  another  country  a  sys- 
tem of  communications  for  that  government 
and  its  people? 

Mr.  Nickel.  My  organization,  the  Joint 
U.S.  Public  Affairs  Office.  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
established  In  1965  by  order  of  the  President. 
I  would  suggest  that  any  Justification  of  the 
suitability  of  the  mission  we  are  performing 
is  something  that  should  be  addressed  to  the 
people  to  whom  I  report.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  address  this  problem  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
Interesting  if  you  would.  You  say  It  was 
created  by  Executive  order.  It  was  not  created 
by  statute.  There  is  no  statute  law  authoriz- 
ing you  to  do  what  you  are  doing;  Is  there? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  said  that  the  U.S.  Public 
Affairs  Office  was  created  as  a  result  of  Presi- 
dential directive. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  And  In  pursuance  of 
that  action  you  have  been  directed  by  your 
superiors  to  do  what  you  are  doing.  So  you 
would  not  wish  to  undertake  to  say  what  this 
whole  operation  is  intended  to  accomplish 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States;  would 
you? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  believe  I  said  earlier,  sir,  that 
my  mission  in  Vietnam  was  in  large  measure 
to  assist  the  Vietnamese  Government  in  de- 
veloping and  improving  Its  means  of  com- 
municatiiig  with  Its  people. 

Establishment  of  Ministry  of  Information 
questioned 

The  Chairman.  It  occurs  to  me  that  In  this 
country  there  has  always  been  not  only  a 
great  reluctance,  but  aversion,  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  ministry  of  Information  In  our 
Government  to  Inform  our  own  people.  Is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  law  not  specifi- 
cally forbid  the  USIA  to  Indoctrinate  or 
brainwash,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It, 
the  American  people?  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Clearly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  creating  in 
Vietnam  Just  such  an  Information  agency? 
The  way  you  describe  here  what  you  have 
done  and  are  In  the  process  of  doing,  it  is  to 
create  In  Vietnam  an  agency  to  enable  that 
Government  to  control  Its  people  through 
this  device  which  we  ourselves  abhor  In  this 
country?  How  does  this  seem  to  you  to  be 
consistent   with   our  own  views? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Vietnam  Is  not  unique  In  possessing  a 


ministry  of  Information.  I  would  also  sug- 
f.pc»  t-^at  In  Vietnam,  as  iti  many  other  de- 
veloping societle.s.  there  do  net  exist  any 
string  commercial  or  nongovernmental 
media 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  qmte 
aw.ire  'hat  it  is  not  unique.  In  every  dictator- 
ship I  know  of  they  have  a  miiii.stry  of  in- 
forma-ion  Just  like  this.  But  we  are  told, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  we  are  seeking  to  es- 
tablish the  government  of  self-determinati<n 
and  this  lea^-es  the  Impression  we  are  seeking 
to   pst.tblish  a  democratic   system  there. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  information 
agencies  are  typical.  They  were  typical  of 
Hitler's  Germany  and  typical  of  nearlv  every 
dictatorship  and  authoritarian  government  I 
know  of.  but  I  would  not  have  thought  we 
would  be  a  party  to  helping  onstrtict  such 
a  governmental  apparatus. 

Mr.  Nickel.  Are  there  no;  alv)  "lome  regimes 
we  regard  as  being  democratic  that  have 
ministries  of  Information' 

The  Chairman.  What,  for  example,  would 
be  one  from  your  point  of  view  .- 

Mr.  Nickel.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  i.  there 
not  a  French  Ministry  of  Informatkn? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  know.  Is  there 
one  in  Sweden,  which  Is  a  country  that  I 
think  has  achieved  a  high  degree  of  democ- 
racy or  self-determination  if  you  like,  or  Eng- 
land? I  do  not  recall  that  In  England  they 
have  a  minister  of  information  whuce  job 
It  Is  to  sell  the  people  of  England  upon  the 
merits  and  virtues  of  that  Government.  I  do 
not  recall  ever  having  heard  of  it.  Prance  has 
recently  gone  through  a  rather  unusual 
evolutionary  pwrlod.  almo.st  revolutionary 
under  De  Gaulle,  of  course,  and  Prance  may 
be  an  example.  I  would  not  want  to  say  lor 
sure.  I  do  not  know  that. 

GVN  closing  of  private  newspapers 

How  many  private  newspapers  have  been 
closed  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  during 
the  past  year? 

Air.  Nickel.  I  could  not  give  you  the  num- 
ber, sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  several. 

Mr.  Nickel.  There  have  been  several  clos- 
ings. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  Is  not  a 
heavily  developed  private  sector.  It  Is  largely 
because  that  Government  Is  so  sensitive  to 
criticism  that  they  close  the  private  news- 
papers whenever  they  criticize  the  Govern- 
ment. Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr  Nickel.  There  have  been  some  closings; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  feel  a  bit  un- 
comfortable in  being  alined  with  a  govern- 
ment which  is  so  clearly  an  authoritarian 
government  or  do  you  feel  perfectly  com- 
fortable in  your  relationship  with  that  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  have  no  problems  In  perform- 
ing my  Job. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  problems. 
You  feel  perfectly  at  home? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 
USIA  pay  and  allowances  in  South  Vietnam 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  a  more 
pedestrian  subject  of  the  costs,  could  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  average  pay  of  the 
American  employees   of  USIA   in  Saigon? 

Mr.  Nickel.  The  average  pay  for  a  USIA 
employee  with  JUSPAO,  sir,  including  al- 
lowances, minus  housing,  would  be  about 
$28,900. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  cost  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
those  employees,  Including  everything?  Do 
they  furnish  housing? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  housing  Is  furnished,  sir. 
I  am  unable  to  break  out  that  figure  for  an 
individual.  Do  you  want   the   total  cost? 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  If  you  could  tell 
me  your  own.  What  is  your  pay  and  what 
do  your  allowances  amount  to?  You  are  the 
Director? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  is  right,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  Is  your  total?  What 
Is  the  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Nickel.  The  combination  of  my  salary 
and  allowances,  again  making  no  provision 
for  my  housing,  is  $45,473. 

The  Chairman.  Plus  housing? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Housing? 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  furnish  you  with 
a  house'.' 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  furnished  with  housing. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  the  house  that  Is  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  Is  right,  the  house  Is 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  Is  that?  You 
ought  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Nickel.  Let  me  see  If  I  have  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  there  for 
2  years.  You  have  no  Idea  what  that  would 

be? 

Mr.  Nickel.  My  house,  sir,  Is  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment house. 

The  Chair.man.  Is  it  a  good  house? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  Is  comfortable,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  It  one  that  the  Gov- 
ernment built  or  is  It  an  old  villa? 

Mr  Nickel.  It  was  there.  It  is  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment-owned house. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  houses  does  the 
U.S  CKnernment  own  in  Saigon?  Do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  know  that  answer,  sir. 

The  Ch.mrman   Is  it  se\eral'' 

Mr  Nickel.  It  is  more  than  several. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  more  than  several. 

Then  I  would  e=timate  your  total  cost 
would  be  scmewhat  in  the  neighborhood  of 
at  least  $50  UOO. 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  would  seem  right,  sir. 

The  Chair.man  Are  you  furnished  an  auto- 
mo  bi  if  ■ 

Mr.  Nickel  Yes.  sir. 

Tiie  rn\iRM.-.N  Are  USI.\  officials  In  Sal- 
mon given  iioecial  pay  equivalent  to  combat 
pay  for  military  people? 

Mr  NicKtL.  No,  sir.  We  receive  a  differen- 
tial. 

The  Ckahiman.  What  does  It  amount  to? 
Is  it  25  percent? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Twenty-five  percent. 

U.S.  communications  assistance  to  other 
countries 

The  Chairman.  If  our  Government  decides 
that  It  Is  proper  to  furnish  assistance  In  the 
building  of  a  propaganda  operation  for  Viet- 
nam, how  does  it  decide  In  which  country 
to  do  this?  Is  this  the  only  country  in  which 
we  have  done  this? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Specifically  have  done  what, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  created  a  com- 
munications system  which  enables  the  gov- 
ernment to,  as  you  say,  communicate  with 
its  citizens?  Have  we  done  it  In  Thailand? 
Are  we  doing  it  or  have  we  done  it  In  Thai- 
land? Does  the  USIA  have  a  comparable 
operation  In  Thailand,  may  be  not  on  as 
large  a  scale  but  a  lesser  scale? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Certainly,  as  you  say,  not 
oomparable  In  order  of  magnitude. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  a  similar  op- 
eration? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  not — I  personally  am  not 
aware  that 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  your  a«8o- 
ciates? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  not  aware  and  I  do  not 
think  my  associates  are  aware  that  we  are 
doing  any  such  thing  as  building  a  TV  net- 
work Or  building  a  radio  network.  I  cannot 
speak  more  directly  to  the  specific  programs, 
sir. 

Newspapers  closed  by  GVN 

The  Chairman.  Before  I  leave  that,  you 
said  you  did  not  know  how  mtmy  news- 
papers. Do  either  of  yotur  associates  know 
how  many  newspapers  the  government  of 
Saigon  has  closed  In  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Hats.  No,  sir. 


The  Chairman.  Is  that  information  not 
available? 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  can  be  made  available. 
I  do  not  have  It  available. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  supply  it  for 
the  record? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows;) 

Newspapers   suspended    by   GVN   from   1968 

through  March  23, 1970 

During  1968  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam 
indefinitely  suspended  six  newspapers.  Six- 
teen others  were  temporarily  suspended,  for 
an  average  of  35  days  per  suspension. 

During  1969  through  March  23,  1970,  the 
GVN  Indefinitely  suspended  12  newspapers. 
An  additional  14  received  temporary  suspen- 
sions ranging  from  a  few  days  to  almost  11 
months,  for  an  average  of  46  days  per  sus- 
pension. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  In  the  paper  every 
now  and  then  there  Is  a  notice  that  X  paper 
has  been  closed  by  the  government.  I  simply 
have  not  made  a  counting  of  It.  but  x  am 
under  the  impression  there  have  been  sev- 
eral. 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  will  supply  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  government 
controls  the  supply  of  newsprint  and  It  Is 
no  problem  for  them  simply  to  cut  off  the 
newsprint  If  they  wish  to  close  a  newspaper. 
Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes. 

USIA  analysis  of  South  Vietnamese  public 
attitudes 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  USI.\,  Mr.  Nickel, 
or  any  other  agency  attempt  to  analyze 
Vietnamese  public  attitudes  periodically? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  polls  been  taken? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir;  {Kills  have  been  taken. 

The  Chairman.  How  Is  this  done?  It  Is  done 
by  you  directly  or  by  contract? 

Mr.  Nickel.  By  contract,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  has 
done  It? 

Mr.  Nickel.  May  I  answer  that.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  saying  that  I  have  been  Informed 
that  you  have  written  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  asking  for  Information 
about  our  polling  In  Vietnam,  that  this  Is 
now  under  consideration,  and  that  I  would 
prefer  to  have  the  Information  come  to  you 
through  that  channel. 

The  Chairman.  I  wrote  that  letter  partly 
to  give  you  notice  that  this  Is  a  matter  In 
which  we  are  interested.  I  hoped  that  you 
would  be  prepared  to  answer  It  this  morning. 
Are  you  saying  that  this  Is  a  matter  that 
affects  our  security  and  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  testify   in   open  session  on   It? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  prefer  not  to  go  beyond 
stating,  sir,  that  we  do  engage  in  polling  in 
Vietnam,  as  In  some  other  countries. 

Witness'  instructions  concerning  testimony 
about  polling 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  Instructed 
to  state  to  the  committee  that  you  will  not 
testify  In  op>en  session  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  not  able  to  discuss  the 
polling  In  open  hearing,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  Instructed 
not  to  respond  to  questions  about  polling? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  Instructed  you.  sir? 
Did  Mr.  Shakespeare  tell  you  not  to  answer 
such  questions?  If  not,  who  did? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  have  been  Instructed  by  my 
principal. 

May  I  have  Just  one  moment,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  You  confer  with 
your  lawyer  If  you  like. 

Mr.  Nickel.  In  answer  to  your  question,  sir, 
I  have  been  Instructed  by  the  director  of  my 
agency. 

The  Chmrman.  Mr.  Shakespeare  has  In- 
structed on  this? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  grounds  did  he  give 


you  for  instructing  you  not  to  reply  to  tills 
question? 

Mr.  Nickel.  This  question  is  under  con- 
sideration as  to  the  possible  security  ele- 
ments involved. 

The  Chairman.  Possible  security  involved. 
You  heard  the  previous  witness,  Congrcis- 
m.in  McCloskey:  did  you  not? 
Mr.  Nickel.  I  did,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  realize  that  this  com- 
mittee has  some  authority  In  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  funds  for  your  agency;  do  you  not? 
Mr,  Nickel.  I  am  very  well  aware  of  tiiat. 
The  Chairman.  We  normally  expect  people 
in  USIA  to  respond  to  questions  about  their 
operations  if  they  expect  this  committee  to 
authorize  any  funds  for  the  agency.  You  real- 
ize that;  do  you  not? 
Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Shakespeare  real- 
ize that? 

Mr,  Nickel.  I  cannot  speal^  for  Mr.  Shake- 
speare, sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
I  do  not  accept  your  reason  for  refusing  to 
answer.  It  Is  a  perfectly  legitimate  question. 
You  are  engaged  In  an  activity  which  Is  very 
dubious  In  Its  authority  under  an  executive 
order,  in  any  case,  and  I  think  that  you 
should  be  very  careful  In  refusing  to  answer 
questions  about  these  operations. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much  you  paid, 
J'.r  example,  for  a  contract  to  take  a  poll  In 
Vietnam  and  see  how  it  compares  to  polls  in 
this  country.  Would  you  be  willing  to  say 
liow  much  you  paid  for  the  poll? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  able  to, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  gentleman 
who  advised  you  not  to  answer?  Was  he  sworn 
also? 

Mr.  Nickel.  The  gentleman  with  whom  I 

just  talked  did  not  advise  me  not  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  wanted  to  check  something 

witli  him.  He  is  the  General  Counsel  of  the 

US.  Information  Agency. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  advise  you  as 
to  your  insiruc'.ions. 

It  is  very  unusual.  I  did  not  expect  you  to 
refuse  to  answer  these  questions.  One  reason 
why  I  sent  the  letter  inquiring  about  these 
matters  was,  as  I  say,  to  alert  the  Agency  that 
■.\e  are  Interested  in  the  poll. 

When  was  the  latest  poll  taken?  Will  you 
refuse  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  find  myself  unable  to  answer 
it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  saying  "un- 
able" that  you  do  not  know? 
Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  either  of  your  associ- 
ates know  when  the  latest  poll  was  taken? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  believe,  sir,  that  they  are 
bound  by  the  .same  instructions. 

Witness'  instructions  concerning  subject  of 
polling 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  were  In- 
structed to  tell  It.  There  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween your  answer  If  you  know,  and  are 
instructed  not  to  tell  and  If  you  do  not 
know,  I  want  to  make  the  answer  clear.  On 
what  grounds  are  you  refusing  to  say  when 
the  latest  poll  was  taken? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  under  Instructions,  sir, 
not  to  discuss  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  know  when  It 
was,  but  you  are  under  instructions  not  to 
discuss  the  subject.  You  are  in  effect  tak- 
ing the  equivalent  of  the  Fifth  Amendment; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why  Is  that  not  correct? 
You  do  not  consider  that  the  USIA  Is  a  sensi- 
tive undertaking  similar  to  the  CIA;  do  you? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Usually  your  activities  are 
open  and  above  board;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  not  authorized  to 
engage  In  covert  operations;  are  you? 
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Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  t>«  willing  to 
answer  this  kind  of  question?  What  was  the 
poll  about?  Did  It  ask  about  the  attitude  of 
the  local  citizens  toward  Americans? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  find,  sir,  in  line  with  my  In- 
structions, that  I  am  unable  to  discuss  the 
subject   of   polling. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  discuss  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  poll  Involved  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  for  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  believe,  sir.  In  line 
with  my  instructions,  that  I  am  able  to 
respond. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  say  before  I  leave 
this  subject,  this  Is  very  unsatisfactory.  I 
regret  very  much,  and  I  hope  you  will  tell 
your  superior,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  that,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  very  much  regret  this  atti- 
tude. This  committee  Is  entitled  to  know 
what  the  poll  cost,  what  It  asked,  and  what 
the  results  were. 

This  is  not  a  document,  It  seems  to  me, 
that  comes  under  executive  privilege.  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  President 
directly.  I  mean  it  is  not  a  confidential  docu- 
ment. It  Is  a  matter  that  is  paid  for  by  the 
public  funds  of  the  Government,  and  the 
committee  is  entitled  to  actually  have  the 
poll,  in  my  opinion,  and  we  shall  ask  for  it. 
I  regret  he  gave  you  such  Instructions. 

U.S.   ADVISORT   WORK  IN  TV,  RADIO,  AND  PRINTED 
MATERIALS 

Do  the  vs.  advisers  work  with  the  Viet- 
namese on  matters  Involving  TV  and  radio 
program  content  and  makeup? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Otir  advisers  work  with  both 
radio  and  TV.  They  occasionally  are  in- 
volved in  the  format  of  a  program. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  with  them 
in  the  preparation  of  printed  information 
materials? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

Gun  media's  treatment  of  Tran  Sgoc  Chau 
case 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  case  of  Tran  Ngoc 
Chau  reported  over  the  Vietnamese  radio  and 
television  statloins? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  can  only  assume  It  was  I 
would  have  to  retire  to  an  asstimptlon  be- 
cause I  was  not  in  Saigon  at  that  particular 
time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
Chau  case? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  have  read  about  It;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Chau? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  CHAixMAif.  Do  either  of  your  asso- 
ciates know  whether  or  not  the  radio  and 
television  stations  of  Vietnam  carried  any 
news  about  Mr.  Chau? 

Mr.  Hats.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Hats.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  OsBORNK.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  printed  materials 
put  out  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Qovern- 
cnent  on  this  case? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  caji  find 
out. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  statement  you  say 
"JUSPAO's  liaison  with  the  ministry  itself 
takes  many  forms."  That  Is  the  Ministry  of 
Information. 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say: 

"At  the  top,  I  meet  frequently  with  the 
Minister  and  his  senior  staff.  At  the  plan- 
ning leved,  JUSPAO  policy  officers  meet  dally 
with  Ministry  offllcals  to  plan  Joint  cam- 
paigns, instructions  and  guidances  to  media 
producers  and  to  field  personnel.  On  the 
media  production  side,  our  writers  and  edi- 
tors work  together  in  the  publication  of  mag- 
azines, pamphlets,  posters,  loudspeaker  tapes, 
and  radio  programs." 


In  doing  all  of  that,  do  you  still  say  you  do 
not  know  whether  anything  was  put  out  on 
the  Chau  case? 

Mr.  Nickel.  If  I  may  offer  a  brief  explana- 
tion, sir.  our  relationship  with  the  Ministry 
would  deal  with  things  like  support  of  the 
pacification  program,  but  would  not  consist 
of  liaison  in  terms  of  tactical  matters.  We 
have  never  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  Chau 
case  with  anyone  In  the  Ministry. 

The  Chairman.  Did  our  advisers  or  did  you 
advise  against  the  public  attacks  on  Chau  by 
the  Government  media? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  have  never  personally  been 
involved  in  the  Chau  case  in  any  way,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  your  employees 
under  your  direction  give  any  advice  what- 
ever about  the  Chau  case? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  believe  so,  sir.  Again, 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  myself  was  absent  from 
Saigon  during  most  of  this  period,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  they  did  not. 

Kinds  of  advice  given  to  GVN  by  JUSPAO 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Minister  of  In- 
formation in  Saigon  ever  ask  your  advice 
about  the  formulation  of  his  Government's 
public  position  on  major  issues? 

Mr.  Nickel.  My  discussions  with  the  Minis- 
ter In  line  with  my  own  responsibilities,  sir, 
are  concerned  more  with  the  operations  of 
the  Vietnamese  Information  Service  program 
than  with  substance. 

The  Chairman.  Then  are  you  saying  you  do 
not  give  him  advice  about  substantive  meas- 
ures; Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Nickel.  My  advice  is  primarily  opera- 
tional. 

The  Chairman.  Is  It  exclusively? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No.  We  might,  for  example. 
Mr.  Chairman,  discuss  how  best  to  promote 
or  to  conduct  Information  campaigns  In  sup- 
port of  the  People's  Self -Defense  Force,  and 
matters  like  that  which  fall  within  the  paci- 
fication and  development  program. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  I  am  not 
responsible,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  our  press 
operation  in  Vietnam.  That  responsibility 
falls  to  a  colleague  of  mine  who  is  the  special 
assistant  for  press  affairs  to  the  Ambassador. 

As  the  director  of  JUSPAO  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  Embassy  on  press  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Mr.  Newman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  in  Saigon  now? 

Mr.  Nickel.  He  is  In  Saigon,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  discussed  with 
the  Information  Minister  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese refusal  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
panded Paris  talk^? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  did  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  with  him 
what  the  official  reaction  to  the  death  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  be? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  had  some  discussion  with 
the  Ministry  of  Information  about  this  mat- 
ter; yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  advice  to 
them  with  regard  to  how  to  treat  the  death 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  agreed,  sir,  that  a  maxi- 
mum effort  should  be  made  to  inform  the 
enemy  forces  In  Vietnam  of  Ho's  death.  We 
also  agreed  that  our  treatment  should  be 
straight  information,  and  that  there  should 
not  be  any  exultation  in  our  output  to  the 
enemy  forces. 

Advice  concerning  impact  of  GNV  policy 
on  United  States 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  or  any  of  your  of- 
ficials ever  advise  President  Tlileu  or  other 
GVN  officials  on  the  potential  Impact  In  other 
countries  of  policy  matters,  particularly 
about  the  potential  Impact  In  the  United 
States  of  GVN  policies? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  advise  Vietnamese 
officials  about  the  Impact  on  the  United 
States  or  the  Impact  on  American  public 
opinion,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone? 


Mr.  Nickel.  I  presume  this  Is  discussed,  but 
not  by  me.  sir. 

The  Chairman  You  do  not  know  of  it  You 
are  not  aware  of  any  such  advice? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Not  specifically;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  aware  of  any 
advice  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Thleu  or  any- 
one else  In  the  higher  echelons  of  the  Gov- 
ernmeJil  as  to  the  possible  reaction  In  this 
country  of   the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  Chau? 

Mr.  Nickel.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  was  not  In- 
volved in  the  Chau  case.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  a  deep 
involvement. 

Has  there  ever  been  any  discussion  with 
them  about  the  impact  In  this  country  of 
his  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Dzu?  Do  you  know 
about  Mr.  Dzu? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  axe  aware  of  who  he 
Is? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  hap- 
pened to  him? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  advise  them 
as  to  what  the  reaction  in  this  country  is 
to  his  Imprisonment? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  have  never  advised  the  Min- 
ister of  Information  about  Impact  on  U.S. 
public  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  U.S.  personnel  ever 
assist  Vietnamese  officials  in  the  writing  of 
speeches? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Certainly  no  one  In  my  orga- 
nization, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Are  U.S.  officials  consulted 
by  Vietnamese  officials  In  the  handling  of 
statements  that  relate  to  U.S.  policy? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  presume  so.  sir,  but  not 
within  my  cognizance  so  far  as  my  orga- 
nization Is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything 
about  It  anyway? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

U.S.  personnel  located  at  Ministry  of 
Information 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  Americans  at- 
tached directly  to  the  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion's office? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  have  one  or  two  Americans. 
Mr.  Chairman,  who  are  physically  located 
In  the  Ministry  of  Information  headquarters 
building  for  liaison  purposes.  They  are  not 
attached  directly  to  the  office  of  the  Minister. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  function? 

Mr.  Nickel.  They  perform  liaison  in  terms 
of  our  overall  advisory  efforts.  I  believe  the 
thrust  of  your  question  was  whether  any 
of  my  officers  are  attached  directly  to  the 
office  of  the  Minister.  No  one  serves  directly 
on  the  Minister's  staff,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Information? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  have  advisers  to  various 
elements  of  the  Ministry.  There  Is  no  adviser 
to  the  Minister,  sir. 

U.S.  advisers  to  elements  of  ministry  of 
information 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  it  to  make  a  distinction.  Could  you 
tell  us  the  distinction?  I  mean  advisers  to  an 
element.  What  Is  an  element?  It  Is  a  per- 
son; it  is  not?  You  advise  people;  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  have  advisers  who  work 
with  the  radio  network.  We  have  advisers 
who  work  with  the  TV  network. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  have  advisers  who  work 
with  the  Vietnamese  Information  Service. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  do  they  advse 
thorn''  Do  they  not  advise  them  about  U.S. 
policy? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Most  of  their  advice,  sir.  Is 
concerned   with   Improving   operational   effl- 
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cieiicy  of  the  various  elements  of  the  Infor- 
mation Ministry. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  improve  the 
efficiency  without  any  attention  to  the  sub- 
stance which  they  are  using?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  they  are  concerned  only  with  the  tech- 
nical operation  of  the  broadcast  system? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir.  With  respect  to  the 
Vietnamese  Information  Service,  for  example, 
our  advisers  would  be  concerned  with  dis- 
cussing with  their  Ministry  counterparts  how 
best,  for  example,  to  support  and  promote 
the  various  objectives  of  the  pacification  and 
development  program. 

Handling  of  Mylai  massacre 
The  Charman.  How  has  your  Agency  han- 
dled the  Mylai  massacre  theme  during  the 
past  several  months? 

Mr.  Nickel.  JUSPAO,  sir,  has  handled  the 
Mylai  incident  by  taking  the  position  that  a 
serious  investigation  Is  underway  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  that  if  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  the  U.S.  Government  will  try  the 
personnel  concerned.  In  other  words,  we  have 
not  m  any  way  attempted  to  be  evasive.  We 
Uke  the  position  It  is  under  Investigation 
and  we  have  to  wait  and  see  what  the  in- 
vestigation reveals. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  information  Service 
regarding  these  Incidents? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  think  the  Vietnamese  Infor- 
mation Service  position  has  been  very  simi- 
lar to  ours,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  USIA  or  other 
American  advisers  offer  advice  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  about  the  han- 
dling of  this  matter? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Our  policy  people  in  JUSPAO 
discussed  it  with  the  policy  people  In  the 
Ministry  of  Information  with  respect  to  the 
guidance  that  should  be  given  to  the  psyop 
media. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment play  down  the  Incident  as  being  of 
little  importance? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  has  been  treated  in  the 
Vietnamese  press.  I  am  unable  to  say  myself 
whether  the  Vietnamese  Government  played 
it  down.  sir.  It  certainly  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  Vietnamese  media. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  It  had 
been  emphasized  or  was  It  deemphaslzed  as 
a  matter  of  great  significance? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  certainly  has  not  been  em- 
phasized, sir. 
Treatment  of  Communist  m^issacres  at  Hue 
The  Chairman.  How  has  the  USIA  treated 
the  Communist  massacres  at  Hue  in  the  pro- 
gram aimed  at  the  Vietnamese  people 
through  leafiets,  newspapers,  or  television? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  have  done  our  best  to 
assist  the  Vietnamese  In  telling  the  story  of 
the  massacres  at  Hue,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  USIA  Itself  In  Its 
own  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  programs 
emphasized  the  massacre  at  Hue? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  In  JUSPAO  have  provided 
material  to  USIA  for  use  by  USIA  posts  in 
other  countries,  sir. 

North  Vietnamese  Affairs  Division  of  JUSPAO 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  function  of  the 
North      Vietnamese      Affairs      Division      of 
JUSPAO? 

Mr.  Nickel.  The  North  Vietnamese  Affairs 
Division  of  JUSPAO,  sir,  is  a  staff  office  which 
seeks  to  keep  abreast  of  the  propaganda  de- 
velopments Involving  the  North.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  release  to  the  media  of  certain 
enemy  documents.  It  also  releases  material 
of  a  more  general  nature  about  certain  en- 
emy attitudes,  activities,  and  practices. 

Psychological  operations  against  North 
Vietnamese 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  psychological  op- 
erations being  carried  out  against  North  Viet- 
nam at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Nickel.  With  respect  to  the  operation 
that  I  am  responsible  for,  sir,  I  know  of  noth- 
ing but  radio  broadcasting. 


The  Chairman.  There  are  no  aerial  drops 
being  made  of  printed  material? 
Mr.  Nickel.  That  is  correct,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Have  there  ever  been  any 
made  in  the  past? 
Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  their  magnitude  and  purpose? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  could  supply  that  for  the 
record,  sir.  I  cannot  describe  the  magnitude 
of  them  since  they  were  discontinued  some 
time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  air  drops 
terminated? 

Mr.  Nickel.  At  the  time  of  the  bombing 
halt,  sir. 

The    Chairman.  They    ran   coincldentally 
with  the  bombing  in  the  north;  that  right? 
Mr.  Nickel.  They  took  place  at  the  same 

time.  They  were  not  operationally 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  mean  they  went  on 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Nickel.  And  they  were  discontinued  at 
the  same  time. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
Beginning  in  1966,  propaganda  leafiets  were 
released  from  aircraft  operating  over  North 
Vlet-Nam,  or  were  dropped  over  waters  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  North  Vlet-Nam  and 
wind-drifted  into  the  country.  Until  March 
31,  1968,  this  program  was  designed  generally 
to  convince  North  Vlet-Nam— both  people 
and  regime — the  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion in  South  Vlet-Nam  would  fall,  to  mo- 
tivate North  Vlet-Nam  to  seek  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict,  and  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple to  stay  away  from  military  targets  be- 
cause they  were  subject  to  air  strike.  At  its 
peak,  the  program  Involved  some  25  million 
leaflets  per  month. 

Following  the  partial  bombing  halt  an- 
nounced on  March  31,  1968,  leaflet  targets 
were  restricted  to  those  south  of  20  degrees 
North  Latitude.  The  primary  objective  of 
these  leaflets  was  that  of  keeping  the  people 
in  the  area  aware  of  efforts  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vlet-Nam  and  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
conflict. 

After  the  total  bombing  halt  of  November 
1,  1968,  the  leaflet  program  over  North  Vlet- 
Nam  was  terminated. 

Cost  of  U.S.  propaganda  operation 
in  Vietnam 
The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  this  question 
has  been  quite  clarlfled.  Is  it  fair  to  say  your 
operation  In  all  phases  of  the  inlormatlon, 
psychological  warfare  program  In  Vietnam 
costs  approximately  $10  million?  Did  you  say 
it  cost  about  $10  million? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  said  that  the  money  that  fell 
within  my  area  of  responsibility  was  $10.9 
million. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  Include  the 
military? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  does  not  Include  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  Chairman.  The  military  I  remember 
now  you  said  had  800  people  against  your 
81? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  if  yours  is  $10  mil- 
lion, theirs  Is  $80  mllUon,  Is  It  fair  to  say  we 
spend  $80  million  or  $100  million  on  prop- 
aganda? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  would  hesltete  to  answer 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What? 
Mr.  Nickel.  I  would  hesitate  to  even  specu- 
late on  what  the  cost  is,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Would  you  venture  a  guess? 
Mr.  Nickel.  I  Just  have  no  base  on  which 
to  make  such  a  Judgment. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  very  much 
to  have  an  idea  of  the  total  cost.  Of  course, 
I  realize  the  Pentagon  has  an  enormous  pro- 
paganda operation  in  many  places  far  greater 
than  yours.  I  wondered  whether  you  could 
give  an  estimate. 

Radio  broadcasting  beamed  to  the  North 
Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  radio 
broadcasting  Is  not  beamed  to  the  North? 


Mr.  Nickel.  I  did  not  say.  Some  of  It  Is, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  It  is.  presently. 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes. 

Radio  Free  Asia 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  Radio  Free  Asia? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  think  I  have.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  title. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  Is? 
Do  you  know  where  the  broadcasts  come 
from? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I»  they  not  come  from 
Korea? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  personally  am  not  fanUllar 
with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  To  your  knowledge,  can  you 
hear  them  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can,  you  do  not 
know  It. 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  either,  but  we  have 
seen  these  letters  soliciting  donations  to 
Radio  Free  Asia.  They  state  that  they  beam 
radio  programs  all  over  Asia.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  say  speclflcally  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  do  either.  It  came  to  my 
attention  a  few  weeks  ago.  You  do  not  know 
whether  you  make  any  contribution  to  that 
operation  or  not. 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  make  no  ocmtrlbutlon.  sir. 

GVN  spendiTig  on  psychological  warfare 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much 
the  Vietnamese  Government  ^ent  on  their 
psychological  warfare  In  the  current  year 
and  last  year,  either  one  or  both? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ministry  of  Information,  sir,  In  Its 
current  fiscal  year  budget  U  spending  $19.7 
million. 

The  Chairman.  $19.7  million? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  budget  this  current 
year,  1970? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  up  or  down?  What 
was  it  compared  to  last  year;  do  you  know 
it? 

Mr  Nickel.  That  is  up,  sir.  Last  year  it  was 
$9.6  million,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  $9  to  $19  million  In 
1  year? 

Mr.   Nickel.   That   is   right,   sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for 
such  a  large  Increase? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  believe  I  mentioned  earlier, 
sir,  that  there  was  a  sizable  Increase  in  per- 
sonnel which  accounted  for  a  good  part  of 
this  increase  from  $9  to  $19  mUllon,  but  not 
all  of  it.  There  was  also  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  program  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  do  we 
furnish,  directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  Nickel.  The  $19  million  which  I  cited, 
sir.  Is  from  the  GVN's  regiUar  budget.  There 
are  no  counterpart  funds  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  is 
planned  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

JUSPAO  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much 
you  have  or  are  planning  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  yoiu"  operations? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes.  sir.  We  plan  to  have  a 
budget  figure  of  $8.4  mUllon,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  For  next  year? 
Mr.  Nickel.  Next  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  again  does  not  In- 
clude the  mUltary  or  any  allied? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  does  not  Include  the  mili- 
tary, although  It  does  Include,  as  I  believe 
you  are  aware,  the  AID  and  DOD  funds  that 
are  available  to  JUSPAO. 
distribution  or  film,  "the  silent  MAjORrrY" 

IN     VIETNAM 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  fllm,  "The  SUent 
Majority"  been  distributed  In  Vietnam? 
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Mr  Nickel.  It  has.  sir. 

The  CH.\raMAN.  By  you?  By  the  USIA'' 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  made  It  available  to  Viet- 
namese television  and  to  the  National  Mo- 
tion Plctr.re  Center  of  Vietnam.  It  was 
shown  on  the  GVN  television  network  and 
In  commercial  theaters. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  eslunatc  huw 
many  Vietnamese  have  seen  It? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  will  supply  an  estimate,  .sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:  i 

NUMBEB     OF     SOUTH      VIETNAMESE      WHO      HAVE 
SEEN    "THE    SILENT    MAJGRrTV" 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  GVN's  Ministry  of 
Information  (MOI)  was  the  sole  distributor 
of  the  film  -The  Silent  Majority."  MOI  esti- 
mated that  12  million  persons  saw  the  show- 
ings of  the  film  on  the  national  television 
networlc.  and  that  an  additional  300.000 
urban  viewers  saw  the  film  In  theaters  In  sl.x 
major  cities,  for  an  overall  total  of  15  mil- 
Uon. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  apparently  a 
very  substantial  amount. 

Have  you  any  measure  of  public  reaction 
to  that  film? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  did  not  undertake  any 
specific  evaluation. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anyone  that  you  know? 

Mr.  Nickel.  X  am  not  aware  that  anvoiie 
did. 

trSlA  POLLS  concerning  attitudes  TOWARD 
UNITED    STATES 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  for  a  moment, 
It  Inspires  me  to  ask  a  further  qtiestion 
about  the  polls.  Have  you  been  Instructed 
to  decline  to  discuss  the  polling  In  Vietnam 
or  all  polls — any  poll  in  any  other  country? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Well,  the  only  polling  that 
would  come  within  my  purview  would  be 
that  In  Vietnam,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  USIA  takes  polls  In 
other  countries:  does  It  not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  about  public  at- 
titudes toward  the  United  States  and  its 
policies?  That  has  been  a  practice  for  a  long 
time;  has  It  not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about 
them  and  cannot  testify  about  them;  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Nickel.  When  I  say  I  do  not  know 
about  them.  I  mean  that  I  Just  do  not  know 
In  detail  anything  about  them  and  obviously 
could  no:  speak  to  what  they  were  about, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  In  the  USIA  be- 
fore you  went  to  Saigon? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  serve  before 
that? 

Mr.  Nickel.  In  Japan,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Japan? 

Mr.  NicKEi,.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaihman.  While  you  were  In  Japan, 
did  you  take  polls  there? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  at  liberty  to  dls- 
ctisa  the  polls  you  took  In  Japan? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  Instructed  not  to 
discuss  them:  Is  that  It? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  Instructed  not  to  discuss 
polls. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  very  unusual.  Where 
did  you  serve  besides  Japan? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  have  served  in  Burma,  and 
I  have  served  In  Washington,  sir. 

The  Chaisman.  Did  you  take  polls  in 
Burma? 

Mr.  Nickel.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
I  do  not  believe  we  did.  but  that  was  some 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  you  did? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  Just  cannot  give  you  a  defini- 
tive answer. 

/5  USIA  taping  proceedingaT 
The  Chairman.  Is  the  USIA  taking  a  tape 
of  these  proceedings? 


Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  unaware  If  they  are  tap- 
ing these  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  know  If  they 
are;  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Let  us  Just  say  that  I  am  un- 
aware if  they  are. 

The  Chairman.   I  wondered  how   efficient 
they  were  in  reporting  all  these  matters. 
Publication  of  "Vietnam  Today" 

How  many  newspapers,  magazines  or  other 
periodicals  does  the  United  States  publish  or 
print  that  are  aimed  at  Vietnamese  audi- 
ences? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  publish,  Mr.  Chairman, 
or  should  I  say  we  assist  the  Vietnamese  in 
publishing,  a  pacification  newssheet.  a  weekly 
called  "Vietnam  Today,"  in  600,000  copies 
per   issue. 

The  Chairman.  600,000? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  newspaper  type 
of  publication? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  600,000  copies  are  pub- 
lished weekly? 

Mr.  Nickel.  600,000  copies. 

The  Chair.van.  Is  that  given  away?  What 
happens  to  It?  I  was  Interested. 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  Is  given  away,  sir.  It  Is  dis- 
tributed through  the  Vietnamese  informa- 
tion service  and  It  Is  more  or  less  a  vehicle  for 
the  Central  Pacification  and  Development 
Council.  In  others  words,  it  concentrates  on 
developments  in  the  pacification  field. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  printed  in  Vietnam- 
ese? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Printed  in  Vietnamese,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cost  of  printing  that 
a  part  of  your  budget? 

Mr.  Nickel.  The  printing  cost  Is  part  of 
my  budget. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  a  week 
to  put   out   600.000  copies   of   that? 

Mr.  Nickel.  $2,400. 

The  Chairman.  Where  Is  it  printed? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Printed  In  Saigon,  sir.  Part 
of  it — I  might  say  that  half  of  the  printing 
now  is  handled  by  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion and  half  is  handled  by  the  USIA. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  USIA  have  a 
printing  plant  in  Saigon? 

Mr.  Nickel.  JUSPAO  has  a  small  printing 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  JUSPAO.  Is  It  large  enough 
to  print  this? 

Mr.  Nickel.  This  Is  not  printed  entirely  by 
JUSPAO.  Half  of  the  circulation— In  other 
words.  300.000,  sir — Is  printed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Information  printing  plant,  and  the  other 
half  by  JUSPAO. 

The  Chairman.  Who  determines  the  ma- 
terial  that  goes   Into  this   publication? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Most  of  the  editorial  work  on 
this  newspaper  now  Is  done  by  the  Ministry 
of  Information,  sir. 

Publication  of  "Free  South" 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  news- 
paper called  "Free  South." 

Mr.  Nickel.  That   is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  It  published  biweekly? 

Mr.  Nickel  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  are 
published? 

Mr.  Nickel.  This  is  published  in  an  edition 
of  1.3  million  copies.  It  is  a  small  8  by  10 
sized  newspaper.  It  Is  air  dropped  Into  con- 
tested areas. 

The  Chairman.  Being  published  twice  a 
week  that  2.6  million  a  week;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  sorry,  sir;  It  Is  published 
every  2  weeks,  not  two  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Every  2  weeks? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Every  2  weeks,  sir. 

Publication  of  "Rural  Spirit" 
The  Chairman.  I  notice  here  another  one 

called  "Rural  Spirit."  Are  you  familiar  with 

that? 
Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 
The  CHADiMAN.  What  Is  that?  Describe  It. 

Is  It  a  magazine? 


Mr  NiiKEL.  The  Vietnamese  name  for 
Rural  Spirit  is  Huong  Que.  It  Is  a  magazine 
designed  largely  for  rural  audiences,  and  It 
is  to  a  great  extent  agricultural  In  Its  ap- 
nroach.  It  has  a  monthlv  circulation  of 
56.5,000.  sir. 

The  Chairman  How  many  pages  is  a  typl- 
cal  Lssue  of  tlial  magazine? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Thirty-six  pages. 

The  Chairman.  Thlrty-slx  pages.  Is  It  slick 
paper  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No;  it  is  not  slick. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  picture  magazine? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  has  some  illustrations,  but 
it  Is  not  bafilcally  a  picture  magazine. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  It  printed? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  is  printed  in  Manila  at  our 
rcj;lonal  service  center 

The  Chairman.  Printed  in  Manila'^ 

Mr.  Nickel.  At  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  Reglon.il  Service  Center.  We  have 
a  large  printing  plant  there. 

USIA  printing  plant  in  Manila 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  a  large  printing 
plant  there'' 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  countries  does  It 
service? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  serves  for  the  most  part, 
sir,  USIA  posts  In  the  East  Asia  and  Pacific 
area. 

Size  of  circulation  of  "Free  South"  and 
••Rural  Spirit" 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the 
Free  South  newspaper  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  newspaper  In  Asia  outside  of 
Japan  and  mainland  China? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Well.  It  is  a  magazine,  I  just 
would  not  be  able  to  make  that  judgment. 
It  has  a  very  high  circulation.  If  you  dl.scount 
Free  South  which — are  we  talking  about 
Huong  Que? 

The  Chairman.  Take  both  of  them.  One 
1.S  a  newspaper  and  one  is  a  magazine^ 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  thev  have 
the  largest  circulation  of  their  kind,  both 
magazine  and  newspaper,  in  Asia  outside  of 
Japan  and  mainland  China? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  could  not  make  that  judg- 
ment. They  certainly  are  the  largest  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any 
that  is  larger;  do  you? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  know.  sir. 

USIA  printing  plant  in  Manila 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  what  countries  the  printing  office  in 
Manila  serves?  Does  It  serve  all  countries  in 
.■\sla?  Could  you  tell  us  how  large  that  oper- 
ation Is? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  exists  to  provide  backstop- 
ping  for  our  USIS  posts  In  Asia,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  you  would  like  specific  Information 
on  the  plant,  I  shall  see  that  the  appropriate 
parties  in  my  agency  furnish  it. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows:) 

USIa'S    regional    service    center    in    MANILA 

USI.'^'s  Regional  Service  Center  In  Manila 
has  three  main  functions;  (1)  producing 
publications  originated  by  USIA  In  Washing- 
ton for  distribution  to  USIS  posts  In  Asia; 
(2)  producing  publications  originated  by 
USIS  posts  In  Asia  for  their  own  use;  and  (3) 
editing  and  producing  regional  publications. 
Products  include  magazines,  photo  news- 
paper Inserts,  leaflets,  posters  and  "fast  pam- 
phlets." The  latter,  frequently  full  texts  of 
Presidential  statements,  are  keyed  to  major 
foreign  policy  events  In  which  the  time  ele- 
ment Is  lmp>ortant. 

Among  the  11  American  and  231  Filipino 
employees  currently  at  the  Regional  Service 
Center  are  editors,  artists,  photo  specialists 
and  skilled  printing  technicians.  The  esti- 
mated operating  budget  for  FY  1971  Is  $2,- 
566,000,  which  includes  printing  service  per- 
formed for  other  U.S.  Government  agencies 
on  a  reimbursement  basis. 
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Magazine  entitled  "The  Face  of  Anguish, 
Vietnam" 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  magazine  I  have 
here,  The  Face  of  Anguish,  Vietnam,  an  Issue 
of  the  Rural  Spirit? 

Mr.  NICKEL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  Is  not  Its  name;  Is  It? 
What  is  this  Issue?  It  Is  a  picture  magazine; 
I  think  it  came  from  you. 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not — I  cannot  recognize  It. 

The  Chairman.  No;  this  comes  from  Free 
Asia  Press,  Manila,  I  am  sorry.  Is  that  part 
of  our  operation? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  recognize  the  mag^a- 
zlne,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  are  In  the  busi- 
ness, maybe  I  will  give  it  to  you  and  ask  you 
to  see  If  you  can  Identify  It  for  us.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  identified.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Free  Asia  Press  is.  It  Is  a  very  elaborate 
magazine  and  beautifully  done.  Who  would 
you  say  is  the  sponsor  of  that? 

Mr  Nickel.  I  would  Just  say  that — I  have 
never  seen  it,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  one  of  our  products. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  publish  such  a 
magazine  except  us? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  know. 
Publication  and  distribution  of,  "Who  are 
the  Vietcong?" 

The  Chairman.  Here  Is  another  one.  It  has 
no  identification  whatsoever.  It  Is  called, 
•Who  Are  the  Vietcong?"  Have  you  ever  seen 
that  pamphlet? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  Is  ours. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  Identified.  There 
Is  nothing  in  it,  I  am  told  by  the  staff,  that 
would  Identify  it  as  being  your  publication. 
Is  that  the  normal  way  we  operate?  We  do 
not  identify  our  publications? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  is 
normal. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would 
you  say  are  attributed  to  us  and  are  identi- 
fiable as  our  publications  and  what  propor- 
tions are  not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  give 
a  percentage.  It  is  an  English  language  pub- 
lication, I  believe,  Senator,  I  would  feel  com- 
fortable in  saying  that  most  of  our  English 
language  publications  are  attributed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  this 
was  distributed''  Was  it  distributed  in  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Since  it  is  an  English  language 
version,  sir,  I  v.ould  assume  that  some  num- 
bers were  used  In  South  Vietnam,  but  I  would 
also  assume  that  the  English  language  ver- 
sion was  prepared  for  use  primarily  outside 
of  Vietnam. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No;   not  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairma.n-.  Where  outside  of  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Nickel  For  use  by  posts  other  than 
Vietnam. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  USIA? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  prepared  It  in  Saigon? 

Mr   Nickel.  It  was — may  I  Inquire? 

Tile  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  look  at  It 
or  are  you  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  Nickel.  May  we  see  it,  sir?  The  reason 
I  am  pausing  is  because  I  am  not  sure  wheth- 
er it  was  a  JUSPAO  publication  or  a  USIA 
publicati.m. 

I  can  find  out  for  you,  sir,  and  supply  the 
Information. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  it  is  a  pamphlet  which 
you  prepared  and  published? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  are  sure  it  Is  a  pamphlet 
in  which  we  were  Involved.  But  whether 
JUSP.\0  prepared  It  or  USIA  prepared  it,  I 
do  not  know. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Would  that  kind  of  maga- 
zine be  printed  In  Manila  rather  than  In 
SalE^on? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes;  It  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  It  be  distrib- 
uted? It  would  not  be  distributed  In  Japan; 
would  it? 


Mr.  Nickel.  Thai  would  depend  on  what 
posts  ordered  it,  sir  Japan  certainly  would 
not  use  large  numbers  in  English. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  find  out 
where  that  was  printed  and  far  whom  and 
where  it  was  distributed? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  will  see  that  Information  Is 
developed. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  It  for  the 
record,  please? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

(Tlie  Information  referred  to  follows:) 

PRINTING   AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF   "WHO   ARE  THE 
VIET     CONG?" 

The  pamphlet  "Who  Are  the  Viet  Cong?" 
was  initially  prepared  In  English  by  USIA  In 
Washington  for  overseas  distribution  as  part 
of  USIA's  worldwide  Information  program. 
Texts  and  photoe  were  Initially  sent  to 
USIA's  Regional  Service  Center  (RSC)  In 
Manila,  where  10,250  pilot  copies  were 
printed  In  August  1966.  Some  10,000  of  these 
were  printed  for  USIA,  for  distribution  to 
USIS  posts  ordering  them.  There  were  addi- 
tional printings  at  RSC  Manila  for  USIS 
jx>sts  In  Saigon,  Canberra  and  Tel  Aviv  In 
1967. 

JUSPAO  prepared  a  Vietnamese  language 
version  which  was  printed  at  RSC  Manila 
in  several  press  runs  from  December  1966  to 
March  1967,  In  a  total  of  300,000  copies.  This 
version  was  distributed  In  South  Vlet-Nam. 

Is  any  unidentified  material  distributed  in 
United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  material  of  this  kind 
without  Identification  ever  distributed  In  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  sure  to  the  extent  that 
I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  need  to  keep  It 
out  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  always 
cognizant  of  this  restriction. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  Identified,  how 
would  you  keep  It  out?  What  Is  to  prevent 
someone  from  distributing  It  here  when 
there  Is  no  way  of  telling  who  printed  It 
where  It  came  from  except  to  the  Initiated? 

Mr.  Nickel.  In  terms  of  USIS  use  of  ma- 
terials of  this  sort,  all  USIS  posts,  and  all 
USIS  personnel  would  be  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity to  avoid  Its  Introduction  Into  the  United 
States. 

Booklet  entitled  "Vietnam:  The  View  Beyond 
the  Battle" 

The  Chairman.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Saigon, 
two  members  of  the  staff  of  this  committee 
were  given  this  booklet  called.  "Vietnam,  the 
View  Beyond  the  Battle."  Are  you  familiar 
with  It? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  have  seen  It. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  part  of  the  ma- 
terials In  a  welcoming  kit. 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  have 
seen  It,  who  published  it?  Did  you  publish  It? 
It  also  does  not  have  a  date  on  It. 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  believe  It  was  printed  at  our 
regional  service  center  In  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  a  very  elaborate  mag- 
azine with  extremely  fine  workmanship  In 
Us  maps  and  photographs.  There  Is  a  mag- 
nificent photograph  of  Thieu  and  Ky  and 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  taken  In 
February  of  1966.  It  does  not  say  itself  when 
It  was  printed.  Can  you  tell  us  when  this 
was   printed? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  believe,  sir,  that  was  printed 
at  our  regional  service  center  in  Manila.  I 
believe  It  was  a  USAID  project,  and  the  cost 
of  printing 

The  Chairman.  Was  It  prepared  at  your 
request  for  distribution  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  believe  It  was  prepared  by 
a  contract  writer  for  AID  and  I  believe  print- 
ing was  at  AID  expense.  However,  I  make  that 
statement  subject  to  check. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  AID  Director 
the  day  before  yesterday  If  he  had  ever  seen 


It.  I  thought  perhaps  It  was  his,  but  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  it.  He  said  he  had  never 
seen  It  and  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  believe,  sir,  it  was  printed  2 
or  3  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  It,  and  he  left  the  Impression  that  he 
did  not  think  It  was  an  AID  project.  Again 
I  raise  the  same  question  because  it  Is  such 
a  fine  piece  of  work.  What  Is  the  purpose  of 
publishing  In  English  such  a  fine  magazine 
and  what  Is  the  distribution  of  It?  Could  you 
find  that  out  on  this  one  too? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  will  find  out  on  that,  sir. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows:) 

PRINTING  AND  DISTBIBUTION  OP  "VIETNAM:    THE 
VIEW  BEYOND  THE  BATTLE" 

In  1967,  t>ecause  the  Government  of  Vlet- 
Nam  wanted  to  tell  to  Its  citizens  the  story 
of  developing  nationhood  In  South  Vlet-Nam 
and  because  USAID  especially  was  provid- 
ing advice  and  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment, JUSPAO  was  req^uested  to  prepare  a 
one-time  publication,  "Vlet-Nam:  The  View 
Beyond  the  Battle."  Information  and  photos 
were  furnished  by  the  QVN  and  USAID.  with 
JUSPAO  assuming  coordinating  responsi- 
bility for  text,  editing,  layout  and  printing. 
The  Vietnamese  language  publication  was 
printed  In  100,000  copies  at  USI-'is  Regional 
Service  Center  (RSC),  at  JUSP.^O's  request, 
for  distribution  In  Vlet-Nam. 

An  English  language  version  was  also 
printed  In  68,500  copies.  They  were  ordered 
by  and  shipped  to  JUSPAO  and  to  USIS  posts, 
at  Manila,  Djakarta,  Bonn,  Wellington.  Can- 
berra, Kuala  Lumpur,  Lusaka,  Lagos,  Stock- 
holm, Taipei,  Georgetown,  Quito.  Tel  Aviv, 
Beirut,  Rangoon,  Cuva,  Copenhagen,  Bern, 
Kabul,   Brussels  and  Reykjavik. 

From  the  JUSPAO  supply,  some  5,000  copies 
were  provided  to  USAID  for  use  In  a  briefing 
kit  for  distribution  to  visitors,  journalists. 
Incoming  USAID  officers  and  other  persons 
Inquiring  about  USAID's  activities.  Until 
early  1968  the  U.S.  Mission  Press  Center  In 
Saigon,  which  operates  under  American  Em- 
bassy supervision,  distributed  copies  to  news- 
men. 

Why  are  magazines  unidentified  as  to  source? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  magazines  of  this  kind  are  not  identified 
as  to  source.  It  obviously  raises  a  very  inter- 
esting question. 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  will  furnish  the  Information 
to  the  committee. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

"explanation  of  lack  of  ATTRIBUTION  OF 
PUr.LICATIONS" 

"As  was  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Nickel's  open- 
ing statement,  one  of  the  roles  performed  by 
JUSPAO  is  assistance  in  the  production  of 
information  materials  by  the  GVN.  In  1967, 
when  "Vlet-Nam:  The  View  Beyond  the  Bat- 
tle" was  first  printed,  the  GVN  did  not  have 
tlie  capacity  to  produce  magazines  of  this 
type.  In  developing  this  particular  project 
with  and  for  the  GVN,  JUSPAO  decided  that 
this  and  similar  publications  might  also  have 
an  audience  in  third  countries  as  well.  If  at- 
tribution were  given  rightfully  to  the  GVN, 
such  attribution  could  limit  USIS  use  over- 
seas. On  the  other  hand,  if  attribution  \iere 
given  to  USAID  or  JUSPAO.  it  could  limit  or 
embarrass  the  GVN's  use  of  the  publication 
in  Viet-Nam.  As  has  been  noted  earlier, 
JUSPAO  assisted  the  GVN  by  providing 
100,000  copies  of  the  publication  in  the  Viet- 
namese language.  Accordingly,  a  decision  was 
made  not  to  positively  identify  this  type  pub- 
lication with  either  the  GVN  or  U.S.  agencies, 
thereby  permitting  all  Interested  parties  to 
distribute  it  through  their  owr.  outlets  " 

Publication  of  attributed  and  unattributed 
magasxnes 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  would 
make  the  contracts  for  the  publication  of 
such  magazines?  Put  it  this  -R-ay:  Has  USIA 
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ever  made  a  contract  for  a  similar  magazine 
even  though  It  Is  not  this  one?  Have  you  ever 
asked  the  regional  office  to  publish  for  your 
purposes  an  unidentified  magazine? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Let  me  answer  that  by  say- 
ing we  would  occasionally  use  contract  per- 
sonnel to  prepare  products  for  us.  but  the 
use  of  a  contract  writer  would  not  In  any  way 
be  related  to  the  decision  as  to  whether  the 
product  would  be  attributed  or  unattrlbuted. 
I  do  not  myself  know  why  this  publication 
Is  not  an  attributed  product. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  office  ever  ask 
for  magazines  similar  to  this  from  the  re- 
gional office  in  Manila? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  occasionally  order  pub- 
lications from  the  regional  office  In  Manila. 
The  Chairman.  When  you  do.  do  you  spec- 
ify whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  you 
or  not?  Is  that  decision  left  up  to  the 
regional  office? 

Mr.  NiCKKL.  If  they  are  in  English,  sir,  and 
they  already  exist,  they  already  are  either  at- 
tributed or  unattrlbuted.  so  we  would  not 
get  Involved  In  the  attribution.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  assuming  that  most  are  attributed. 
If  we  are  doing  Vietnamese  versions  of  basic 
English  language  publications  that  originate 
at  the  Manila  plant,  then  It  would  be  up  to 
JTJ8PAO  to  decide  whether  we  wanted  them 
attributed. 

The  Chaibman.  On  what  basis  do  you  de- 
cide whether  It  Is  attributed  to  you  or  not  at- 
tributed to  you?  What  Is  the  criteria? 
Mr.    NicKJX.    WeU,    speaking    for    myself 

alone 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  speak  for  the 
Agency.  I  do  not  want  you  to  speak  only  for 
yoxirself.  but  you  can  do  both. 
Mr.    NicKKL.    If    you    win    allow    me    to 

speak 

The  Chaihman.  Speak  for  yourself  and  then 
speak  for  the  agency.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  NicMEL.  In  making  the  decision  as  to 
whether  something  Is  to  be  attributed  or  not, 
I  generally  follow  the  policy  that  anything 
that  is  explaining  some  aspect  of  U.S.  policy 
or  VS.  society,  should  have  attribution  to  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  attribution  adds  to  the 
credlbUlty  of  It. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  decide  when 
not  to  attribute  It?  What  Is  yoxir  objective? 
Mr.  NicKD,.  Let  me  put  It  this  way.  I  have 
another  area  of  operations  in  Vietnam  where 
I  am  engaged  In  helping  the  Vietnamese  pub- 
lish materials.  Obviously,  I  do  not  attribute 
such  materials  to  my  own  organization. 
South  Vietnamese  publication  of  materials  in 
English 
The  Chairman.  They   would  not  publish 
materials  In  English;  would  they? 

Mr.  NicKZL.  They  publish  some  materials  in 
English. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they? 
Mr.  Nickel.  A  few,  for  use  abroad. 
The  Chairman.  For  use  where? 
Mr.  Nickel.  Well,  for  use  abroad. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Nickel.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  Really? 
Mr.  NicKzx.  But  these  are  not  materials  I 
am  Involved  in. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  publish  mate- 
rials In  English  that  are  then  distributed  In 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes.  occasionally,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  that.  Of 
how  many  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  would  have  to  determine  that. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  examples  of 
,? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  have  no  examples  with  me, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  objec- 
tive of  such  publications?  To  what  are  they 
directed? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Well,  when  I  say  for  use  In  the 
United  States,  they  publish  on  their  own 
behalf  without  assistance  from  us  some  mate- 
rials for  use  overseas.  They  publish  these  In 
French  and  In  English,  and  I  can  only  as- 


it? 


sume  that  some  of  the  material  they  publish 
In  English,  unilaterally.  Is  made  available 
to  their  Embassy  In  Washington. 

Now.  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear.  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  are  aspects  of  their  opera- 
tion that  I  am  not  officially  Involved  In;  I 
provide  neither  support  fcr.  nor  assLstance 
In  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  advice? 

Mr  Nickel.  And  no  advice. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  It  all  on  their 
own? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  supply  for  the 
record  some  recent  examples  of  publications 
that  the  Vietnamese  Oovernment  has  made 
In  English? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  will.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  few  examples 
during  the  last  year  to  see  what  they  are 
doing. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows:) 

GVN  publications  in  English 
Sample    materials    provided    through    the 
Embassy  of  Vlet-Nam  Include  "Fighters  for 
Peace,"    "Communist    Atrocities   During   the 
Latest  Offensives."  and  "Vlet-Nam  Bulletin." 
Other  publication 
The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  these  other 
publications,  we  mentioned  three,  I  believe, 
the  Rural  Spirit,  which  has  565,000.  and  the 
Vietnam  Today,  with  600,000,  and  the  Free 
South  with  1.3  million  per  edition. 
Mr.  Nickel.  That  is  right,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  There  are  nine  other  pub- 
lications which  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  go 
Into  at  length.  I  will  name  them  and  I  think 
these  are  correct.  This  Is  material  which  we 
obtained  In  Saigon. 

A  magazine  called  Mother  Heart.  Long  Me 
Is  the  way  you  pronounce  It  In  Vietnamese. 
It  Is  published  bimonthly  in  200,000  copies 
per  Issue. 

There  Is  a  magazine  called  Culture-Drama 
published  bimonthly,   12.000  per  Issue. 
Magazine  entitled  "Mother  Heart" 
What  Is  "Mother  Heart"? 
Mr.  Nickel.  Long  Me.  sir.  Is  a  publication 
of   the   Ministry   of   Chleu  Hoi.  We   provide 
considerable   assistance   to   the   publication. 
We  print  It.   It  Is  designed  to  explain  and 
promote  the  Chleu  Hoi  program  largely  In 
the  sense  of  Informing  families  of  prospec- 
tive Chleu  Hoi  ralliers. 

The  Chairman.  This  Is  Intended  for  the 
Vletoong  whom  you  want  to  come  over;  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No;  It  Is  Intended  for  families 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  side  who  may  have 
relatives  serving  with  the  enemy.  It  provides 
these  families  with  better  information  about 
the  program.  Also,  one  of  its  secondary  ob- 
jectives Is  to  supply  more  information  about 
the  program  to  the  Vietnamese  officials  who 
themselves  are  concerned  with  Chleu  Hoi. 
Magazine  entitled  "Culture-Drama" 
The  Chairman.  What  Is  the  magazine  Cul- 
ture-Drama about? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  Is  known  as  the  Van  Tac  Vu 
magazine,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  magazine 
designed  to  provide  program  material — 
songs,  skits,  and  general  raw  material — 
for  a  great  number  of  culture-drama  teams 
which  exist  In  Vietnam.  The  culture-drama 
form  Is  a  very  attractive  one. 

The  Chairman.  Culture-drama  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  theater,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  is  folk  theater  touring 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  theater  in 
Saigon? 

Mr.  Nickel.  There  Is  Ofvera,  renovated  op- 
era, classical. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  local  oj>era 
company? 
Mr.  Nickel.  There  are  performances. 
The  Ch.virman.  Are  they  traveling  people 
that  we  bring  in? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No;  this  would  be  more  on 
the  order  of  classical  Vietnamese  drama. 
When  I  say  opera,  I  mean  classical  Vietnam- 


ese opera  which  is  not  ururelated  to  Chinese 
opera 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  determine  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  magazine  of  that  kind? 

Mr  Nickel.  This  particular  magazine  Is 
directed  at  culture-drama  teams  which  per- 
form In  the  provinces,  and  in  general  per- 
form almost  like  vaudevililans,  if  I  might  use 
the  term.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  the  objective  of 
our  sponsoring  such  a  magazine?  What  do  we 
seek  to  accomplish  in  publishing  such  a 
maKazlne? 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  seek  to  provide  program 
material  that  Is  nationalist  in  its  direction 
because  these  culture-drama  teams  play  a 
role  in  support  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  think  this  kind  of 
a  role  would  agree  with  Vice  President  Ag- 
neWs  Idea  of  what  a  magazine  or  a  publica- 
tion ought  to  do?  He  Would  not  criticize  the 
kind  of  publlcationa  we  put  out  In  Vietnam' 
Mr.  Nickel.  I  prefer  not  to  comment  on 
the  Vice  President. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understood  his  views, 
they  were  that  magazines  and  newspapers 
ought  to  support  the  Government  and.  there- 
fore, he  would  approve  of  this  tyi>e  of  publi- 
cation. It  seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
he  would. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  myself  though  what 
justifies  the  spending  of  American  money  on 
the  cultural  and  drama  magazine.  Not  that 
I  have  any  aversion  to  culture  and  drama, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  we  were  competent 
to  tell  the  Vietnamese  about  culture  and 
drama  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nickel.  Well,  of  course 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  hard  time  know- 
ing what  Is  culture  and  drama  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr  Nickel.  Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
JUSPAO  staff  that  works  on  this  magazine 
is  predominantly  Vietnamese. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  You  think  it  is  so 
constructed  and  edited  that  It  would  appeal 
to  the  effete.  Intellectual  snobs  of  Saigon? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  would  say  that  it  appeals  to 
the  performers  and  culture-drama  teams  In 
the  provinces  of  Vietnam. 

Posters,  pamphlets  and  song  sheets 
The  Chairman.  Of  what  are  posters  IR-8 
and  IR-5  on  rice  examples?  This  Is  about  the 
miracle  rice. 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir.  Those  would  be 
posters. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  one-shot  prop- 
osition, one  poster? 

Mr.  Nickel.  One  poster. 
The  Chairman.  50,000  copies? 
Mr.  Nickel.  It  is  not  a  fixed  periodical. 
The  Chaihman.  It  Is  not  a  recurring  poster 
or  Is  It? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  Is  not  recurring,  but  obvi- 
ously our  interest  In  TR-8  Is  such  that  lover 
a  period  of  time  we  could  do  many  posters 
on  IR-8. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  another  poster 

entitled,  "Our  Project  Has  Been  Completed." 

Is  that  a  rectirrlng  poster  or  a  single  shot? 

Mr.    Nickel.    I    would    assume    that    is   a 

single  shot? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  50,000  copies? 
Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  poster 
called,    "The    Government    of    the   Republic 
of  Vietnam  Helps  Refugees  Return  Home." 
That  again  Is  Just  another  poster? 
Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  there  Is  a  pamphlet, 
"Security  Laws  Protect  the  Citizens." 
Mr.  Nickel.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  50,000  copies.  Is 
that  only  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  would  be  a  one  shot 
pamphlet,  yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  have  song  sheets. 
One  Is  called  "Spring  of  Hope"  and  one  is 
called  "Native  Spring."  What  Is  our  objec- 
tive In  printing  song  sheets? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  song  sheet  was  probably 
a  product  that  was  Issued  by  the  Ministry 
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of  Information  In  connection  with  the  Tet 
observation.  As  you  know,  Tet  Is  quite  a 
festive  holiday  In  Vietnam,  and  the  songs 
were  probably  connected  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  that  holiday. 

Vumbcr  o/  posters  produced  in  Fiscal  Year 
1969 
The    Chairman.    Could    you    tell    us    how 
many    different    posters    were    put    out    last 

year? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  can  only  give  you  an  overall 
figure  on  posters,  Mr.  Chairman — a  total  of 
1.73  million  copies  in  fiscal  year  1969.  That 
would  be  for  individual  units. 

The  Chairman.  Individual  units  of  posters. 

Mr.  Nickel.  1.73  million  pieces  of  paper, 
every  one  of  which  was  a  poster.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  circulation  or  the  production 
per  poster.  I  cannot  say  60,000  of  this  or 
70.000  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  To  illustrate  the  point,  you 
put  out  15  posters  consisting  of  1.7  million 
issues.  Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Those  are  not  the  figures,  but 
that  is  the  logic. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  are  not  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  is  the  logic. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  meant.  You 
could  not  estimate  how  many  posters  there 
were,  not  individual  pieces  but  how  many 
different  posters  there  were? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  find  that  very  difficult. 

Publications  of  all  kinds  put  out  in  a  year 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  estimate  how 
many  publications  of  all  kinds  you  put  out 
in  a  year?  Would  it  be  10  million  or  50 
million  publications  of  all  different  kinds, 
including  all  these  magazines  and  posters 
and  newspapers?  The  newspapers  alone  run 
Into  several  million  weekly;  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  If  you  had  an 
estimate  to  give  us  some  Idea  of  the  volume 
of  our  activity. 

Mr.  Nickel.  24  million  plus,  sir.  That  would 
be  magazines,  newspapers,  posters,  and 
pamphlets. 

Leaflets  dropped  by  the  military 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  pamphlets  In- 
clude the  leaflets  dropped  by  the  military? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  does  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  estimate 
how  many  there  are? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  would  be  somewhere  In 
the  vicinity  of  1.5  billion,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Billion? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Billion. 

The  Chairman.  My  goodness;  1.5  billion  by 
the  military? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  prints  those?  Where 
can  they  get  so  many  printed?  That  seems 
incredible. 

Mr.  Nickel.  They  would  be  primarily  dis- 
tributed by  the  military. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  printed  In  that 
regional  office  in  Manila? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  military  have  its 
own  printing  plant? 

Mr.  Nil  KEL.  I  was  a  bit  hasty.  Let  me  be 
more  precise.  Some  might  be  printed  In 
Manila.  Many  might  be  printed  by  the  mili- 
tary on  Okinawa. 

The  Chair.man.  Do  they  have  a  big  print- 
ing plant  on  Okinawa? 

Mr.  Nickel.  They  have  a  printing  plant 
that  provides  8upp>ort  for  the  psychological 
program  in  Vietnam. 

The  Chairman.  Is  It  compxarable  to  the 
size  of  yours  In  Manila? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  not  as  large? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  USIA  plant  in  Manila 
a  very  large  one'' 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  is  a  substantial  modern 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  capable  of  printing  a 


magazine  as  large  as,  say.  Time  magazine  or 
Fortune  or  Newsweek? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  answer. 
I  am  not  aware  of  what  capacity  it  would 
have  for  volume.  I  would  think  that  tech- 
nically it  could  do  the  Job. 

Other  printing  by  the  military 
The  Chairman.  Does  the  military.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  1.5  billion  leaflets,  also  print  maga- 
zines and  publications  similar  to  this?  Does 
it  print  anything  similar  to  this  anywhere? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  would  be  very  unlikely  to 
print  a  pamphlet  like  that.  I  believe  they  do 
print  an  employee  relations  magazine  for 
the  Vietnamese  employees  for  the  military  in 
Vietnam.  But  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
Mr  Chairman,  that  is  the  only  publication 
cf  that  type  that  the  military  publishes. 

Lack  of  attribution  of  "Vietnam:  The  View 
Beyond  The  Battle" 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  who  did  this, 
but  that  Is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  its 
kind  I  ever  saw  of  the  people  in  the  rice  pad- 
dies. As  a  technical  matter,  regardless  of  Its 
content,  you  could  well  take  credit  for  it 
because  It  is  a  very  fine  production.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  attractive  thing.  Did  I  show  It 
to  you  to  see  if  you  could  identify  it,  or  did 
you?  I  do  not  remember.  Do  you  want  to 
look  at  It  and  perhaps  you  can  tell  me? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  familiar  with  it.  I  have 
seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  It. 

I  have  so  many  publications  here  I  can- 
not keep  them  all  straight. 

I  am  told  by  the  staff  that  the  USIS  press 
said  this  morning,  after  they  checked  It,  that 
It  was  printed  in  March  1967.  I  still  am 
puzzled  about  this  question  of  attribution. 
A  magazine  of  this  kind  is  such  an  Imposing 
production  that  it  Is  rather  a  shock  to  find 
there  Is  no  way  of  telling  who  printed  It  and 
where  and  when  it  was  printed.  Yet  It  is 
on  a  subject  which  apparently  either  we  or 
the  Oovernment  of  Vietnam  would  be  the 
only  ones  really  interested  In  doing  it.  So  I 
can  see  now  that  it  was.  I  would  suggest,  for 
whatever  it  Is  worth,  that  it  helps  our  credi- 
bility to  identify  and  to  claim  it  as  our  own 
when  it  Is.  I  do  not  think  that  the  world  as 
it  Is  today  Is  going  to  be  very  impressed  by 
our  trying  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the 
publication. 

Press  credentials  granted   to  four  security 
agents  in  Saigon 

Did  your  office  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  recent  granting  of  press  credentials  in 
Saigon  to  four  security  agents? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  not  your  responsibil- 
ity. Do  you  know  anything  about  that  epi- 
sode? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral newspaper  accounts  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  suppose  you  have 
friends  who  were  aware  of  that  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  me  in  what 
mission  these  people  were  engaged  for  which 
they  wanted  such  credentials? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  knowledge 
of  that. 

Are  CIA  personnel  using  USIA  as  cover? 

Could  you  say  whether  any  CIA  personnel 
are  using  the  USIA  as  cover? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Comment  on  such  a  question 
must  be  made  in  executive  session  by  other 
appropriate  officials.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Language  facility  of  USIA  personnel  in 
Vietnam 

Could  you  tell  me  what  percentage  of  USIA 
personnel  in  Vietnam  speak  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  three  level  or  better. 
I  am  not  talking  about  Vietnamese  em- 
ployees. 


Mr.  Nickel.  Six  percent. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  speak  French 
at  the  three  level  or  better? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  I  gave  you  a 
percentage  figtixe.  I  did  not  mean  It  to  be 
a  percentage.  Six  employees  speak  Viet- 
namese at  the  three  level  or  better. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  approximately  6 
percent;  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  also  works  out  to  approxi- 
mately 6  percent,  but  it  Is  not  a  percentage 
figure.   The   figure  for  French  would  be  24. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  at  the  three  level 
or  better? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Yes,  sir. 

Language  facility  of  JUSPAO  ueraonnel 

The  Chairman.  What  about  all  JUSPAO 
personnel  ? 

Mr.  Nickel.  All  JUSPAO  personnel  in 
terms  of  three  or  better  or  what,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nickel.  Well.  I  am  addressing  the 
civilian  component  of  JUSPAO.  There  are  six 
people  who  speak  Vietnamese  and  24  who 
speak  French. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  800  mili- 
tary you  mentioned?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  them? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures on  them. 

Journalists'  trips  to  Vietnam  sponsored 
by  USIA 

Does  the  USIA  finance  or  sponsor  In  any 
way  trips  to  Vietnam  by  Journalists  from  the 
United  Stetes? 

Mr.  Nicktl.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
sir,  does  have  a  third  country  Journalist 
program. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  Indicate  th« 
magnitude  of  that?  How  many  Joumallsta 
In  the  course  of  a  vcbj-' 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  sup- 
ply that  for  the  record.  It  Is  a  program  ad- 
ministered out  of  the  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington, and  I  cannot  speak  to  the  details,  sir. 

(The  following  information  referred  to 
follows : ) 

USIA     third     country     journalist    program, 
fiscal  year  1969 

"For  the  record,  the  program  Involved  16 
foreign  Journalists  during  Fiscal  Year  1968, 
and  an  anticipated  equal  number  during  the 
current  fiscal  year." 

The  Chairman.  I  want  It  both  ways.  I 
want  trips  from  the  United  States  to  Viet- 
nam of  American  Journalists  and  also  from 
other  countries  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  believe,  sir,  that  this  pro- 
gram is  only  concerned  vrtth  third  country 
Journalists  to  Vietnam. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  not  United 
States? 

Mr.   Nickel.   Not   American    Journalists. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  answer  to  my 
first  question  Is  no.  They  do  not  sponsor 
U.S.  journalists  to  Vietnam;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.   Nickel.  That   is  correct,    sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  sponsor  foreign 
Journalists  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  say  what  is  the 
purpose  of  this  program?  Why  do  you  sponsor 
foreign  journalists  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Nickel.  To  enable  them,  sir,  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves  the  developments  in 
that  country.  This  is  done  in  many  in- 
stances for  journalists  from  publications 
which  could  not  afford  to  or  would  not  send 
their  correspondents  to  Vietnam. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  arrive  In  South 
Vietnam,  does  your  agency  take  care  of  them, 
meet  them  and  make  arrangements  for  their 
visit? 

Mr.  Nickel.  They  are  accredited,  and  they 
receive  the  same  facilitation  from  the  Mis- 
sion Press  Center,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  any  ac- 
credited Journalist  would  receive. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that,  but  in  ad- 
dition there  is  the  fact  that  you  sponsored 
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them  aiid  paid  for  their  passage.  Do  you  also 
take  care  of  them  and  give  them  any  sp«cial 
treatment  or  are  they  Just  allowed  like  any 
other  Journullsf 

Mr.  Nickel.  We  give  them  special  treat- 
ment when  they  ask  for  It,  special  treat- 
ment of  the  same  kind  that  we  would  give 
any  journalist  in  Vietnam  who  so  requested 
It. 

To  really  get  to  the  thrust  of  your  que.ition, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  up  to  them.  They  come 
out;  they  are  accredited;  they  are  there  like 
other  Journalists  and  their  programs  are 
theirs  to  arrange. 

The  Chairm.*n.  If  they  are  not  famlllar 
with  the  place,  I  would  assume  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  events  you  would  take  them 
around  and  show  them  the  places  of  Interest. 
I  would  have  thought  the  answer  was  yes. 
It  Aould  seem  to  me  a  rather  dubious  invest- 
ment to  bring  a  Journalist  from  Europe  or 
Africa  and  then  let  him  go  on  his  own. 

Mr.  Nickel.  The  answer  is  yes.  I  Just  want- 
ed to  make  It  clear  that  what  is  offered  them 
is  what  is  available  for  all  the  journalists 
in  Vietnam. 

Justification   for    USIA   tfiird   country  jour- 
nalist  program  questioned 

The  Chairm.^n.  I  have  some  dlfllcuUy.  1 
may  say,  in  reconciling  this  activity  with  the 
mi.ssian  of  your  agency  that  you  describe. 
I  canuo:  quite  fit  this  in  as  to  how  we  are 
J.is'lned  as  a  government  and  as  a  people  to 
support  this  activity.  I  wish  you  would  en- 
lighten me  a  little  as  to  the  reasoning  Justl- 
f>ing  this  activity  of  bringing  foreign  Jour- 
nalists to  Vietnam  to  view  the 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  think  this  Is  another  matter, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  will  have  to  refer  to 
my  superiors  and  I  am  sure  they  will  furnish 
a  Justification  for  it.  I  say  that  because  it  is 
a  program  that  is  not  within  my  purview  In 
terms  of  responsibility. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows.) 

Third  country  journalist  program 

"This  activity,  known  within  USIA  as  the 
third  country  Journalist  program,  was  begun 
in  1965  and  Is  currently  active.  The  records 
of  the  Committee  will  reflect  that,  in  hear- 
ings on  news  policies  in  Vietnam  on  August 
17.  1966.  the  Agency  provided  a  legal  memo- 
randum Justifying  this  program.  That  record 
also  Indicates  that  the  Committee  obtained 
an  opinion  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  program  that  found 
the  expenditure  of  ftinds  for  this  program  to 
be  proper." 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  In  other  words,  this 
Is  carried  on,  but  you  have  no  responsibility 
for  doing  it.  The  decisions  are  all  made  here. 

You  would  have  to  ask  Mr.  Shakespeare 
about  that;   is  that  what  you  said? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
Mr.  Shakespeare,  but  certainly  one  of  my 
principals  in  Washington. 

The  Chaihman.  I  Jtist  use  him.  He  Is  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Agency.  It  Is  quite  right 
he  might  not  know  about  it,  but  someone  at 
that  level  would  know^.  But  you  would  not  be 
willing  to  share  with  me  your  views  about  the 
Justification  for  such  a  program. 

Third  country  journalists'  briefing  and 
interviews 

When  these  people  arrive  there,  are  they 
normally  given  briefings  by  the  American 
officials? 

Mr.  NtcKEL.  If  they  so  request. 

The  Chairman.  Is  It  normal  that  they  do 
request  such  a  briefing? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  would  say  not  necessarily.  Mr. 
Chairnrian. 

The  Chairman.  No? 

Mr.  Nickel.  It  Is  very  hard  to  categorize 
journalists  In  that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  normally  expect  to 
see  military  olficials  or  the  people  In  the  Em- 
bassy? What  would  you  say  was  the  norm? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Many  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman, 
.. ^..:C  :iko  to  Interview  senior  officials  In 
Viet  I. am.  I  would  say,  by  and  large,  they  are 


no  more  successful  or  no  more  unsuccessful 
in  arranging  Interviews  than  the  average 
Journalist  who  is  accredited  In  Vietnam 

Witness'  instructions  concerning  policy 
questions 

The  Chairman.  In  this  matter,  do  your 
instructions  with  regard  to  the  polls  al.so  in- 
clude policy  questions?  Were  you  instructed 
not  to  dlsci'ss  policy  questions  with  the  com- 
mittee? 

Polling  by  Oliver  Quayle 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Quayle?  Does  that  name  mean  any- 
thing to  you? 

Mr.  Nickel.  The  name  does  not  sound  com- 
pletely strange,  but  frankly  I  cannot  associate 
it  with  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  associate  Mr.  Quayle 
with  something  else;  do  you?  That  word  used 
to  be  common,  but  I  have  not  heard  it  in  that 
connection  for  a  long  time.  They  have  de- 
veloped new  words.  He  is  a  well-known  figure 
111  U  S.  circles  and  has  often  done  work  test- 
ing public  opinion.  In  fact  there  lo  an  article 
in  this  morning's  paper.  One  of  the  well- 
known  columnists  apparently  has  been  down 
in  Alabama  with  him  this  week.  I  happened 
to  see  it  this  morning. 

I  wondered  if  you  knew  whether  he  had 
ever  visited  Vietnam  while  you  were  there. 
Apparently  not.  You  are  not  acquainted  with 
his  work? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  done  considerable 
work  in  this  country  on  the  tesUng  of  atti- 
tudes and  opinions,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
columnists  sometime  back  mentioned  that 
he  thought  Mr,  Quayle  had  made  a  poll  In 
Vietnam.  Whether  he  made  It  at  the  USIA's 
request  Is  another  matter.  We  will  try  to 
find  that  out  from  your  superiors. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows.) 

Polling  by  Oliver  Quayle 

"U.S.  Information  Agency  records  Indicate 
that  USIA  has  never  commissioned  Mr.  Oliver 
Quayle  to  conduct  a  public  opinion  poll  In 
Vietnam." 

Orientation   of   USIA   offices  from  countries 
other  than  Vietnam 

Are  USIA  officers  assigned  In  countries 
other  than  Vietnam  ever  sent  to  Vietnam  for 
brief  visits  at  Government  expense? 

Mr.  Nickel.  USIA  officers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  NicKZL.  Yes;  we  bring  some  USIA  of- 
ficers to  Vietnam  for  orientation. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  Indicate  about 
how  many  during  the  course  of  a  year  are 
brought  to  Vietnam  for  the  purpose? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  have  specific  figures 
but,  during  the  period  I  have  been  there,  we 
have  brought  groups  of  five  officers,  I  would 
say,  to  Vietnam  two  or  three  times  a  year  for 
orientation. 

The  Chairman,  That  means  15  or  20  ofHcers 
altogether? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  countries  did  they 
come  from  while  you  were  there? 

Mr,  Nickel.  They  came  from  a  variety  of 
countries. 

The  Chairman.  Europe? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Europe,  South  America,  and 
East  Asia. 

The  Ch.mhman.  The  purpose  of  this  orienta- 
tion Is  for  them  to  go  back  and  do  what? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Its  purpose  Is  to  give  them  a 
firsthand  appreciation  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  In  order  to  aid  them 
In  spreading  the  word  when  they  get  back  to 
their  posts? 

Mr.  Nickel.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  bet- 
ter speak  to  the  situation. 

Effect    of    USIA     third    country    journalist 
program 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  news- 
papermen, what  has  been  the  effect  and  the 
result  of  this  program?  Even  though  you  did 


not  Inspire  it  nor  originate  It,  do  you  know 
whether  when  they  return  to  their  respective 
countries  they  report  and  write  their  articles 
in  a  very  sympathetic  way  to  our  purposes  in 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  do  not  know  enough  about 
It,  sir,  to  be  able  to  characterize  It. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  do  not.  It  does  not 
seem  Justified  to  carry  on  the  program.  U 
there  no  foUowup  to  find  out  how  they  react? 

Mr.  Nickel.  There  Is. 

The  Chairman.  There  Is  a  foUowup? 

Mr.  Nickel.  There  Is,  sir,  but  the  follow- 
up  does  not  fall  Into  my  area  of  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  You  do  not  know  but 
clearly  they  could  want  to  check  to  see  If 
these  people  reacted  In  the  proper  way  and 
if  they  appreciate  the  courtesies  you  have 
extended  them.  Would  they  not? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  am  sure  that  our  people  are 
well  aware  of  what  was  written  by  news- 
papermen who  have  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Program  of  bringing  government  officials  to 
Vietiiam 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  when  Mr. 
Moshe  Dayan  came  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  before  your  tour 
of  duty? 

Mr.  Nickel.  That  was  before  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  program  of  bringing  government 
officials  there?  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Nickel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  not  your  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Nickel,  It  Is  not  mine,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about  It. 

Western    influence    on    South    Vietnainese 

culture 

There  was  a  recent  publication  In  the  Viet- 
nam Embassy  here  in  Washington  which  con- 
tains an  article  on  what  Is  happening  to  Viet- 
namese culture.  This  Is  from  a  statement  of 
the  Minister  of  Culture  on  which  I  would 
like  to  have  you  comment.  It  says  and  I 
quote: 

"Few  of  these  young  city  people  know 
much  about  their  own  culture  except  for  the 
well-known  festival  such  as  Tet  or  the  Mid- 
Autumn  Festival,"  says  the  scholar  versed 
in  eastern  anc"  western  cultures.  "It  Is  not 
that  they  don't  care.  But  access  to  western 
ways  is  easier  than  access  to  traditional  Viet- 
namese culture.  •  •  •" 

Radio  and  television  are  the  media  mainly 
responsible  for  the  changes.  As  a  Saigon 
University  caed  says,  "Probably  80  percent 
or  even  more  of  the  young  people  In  Saigon 
prefer  western  music  and  art.  We  like  the 
music  especially.  Few  of  us  understand  our 
own  culture,  mainly  because  we  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  it.s  features. 
But  the  western  forms  can  be  seen  and  heard 
daily  on  the  American  forces  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations.  And  now  even  Vietnamese 
radio  and  television  have  programs  devoted 
to  western  music." 

Would  you  say  that  Is  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  has  taken  place  in  Saigon? 

Mr,  Nickel,  Certainly  access  to  Western 
culture  is  there.  The  communications  ex- 
plosion, I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  had 
its  effect  in  Vietnam  as  elsewhere.  The  youth 
of  Vietnam  like  the  youth  of  other  c  luntrles 
have  been  attracted  by  Western  forms.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  countryside  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Vietnamese  cultural  Impact  is  very 
pronounced  and  very  visible.  I  would  say 
from  my  own  view  that  the  cultural  problem, 
the  problem  of  cultural  identity  in  Vietnam, 
is  probaiDly  not  much  different  from  the  prob- 
lem of  cultural  identity  that  you  find  In  most 
developing  nations  today. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  most  devel- 
oping nations  or  only  those  In  which  we  have 
a  large  presence? 

Mr.  Nickel.  Perhaps  I  will  amend  that  to 
say  many  developing  nations.  It  is  largely  a 
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problem  of  what  I  call  the  communications 
explosion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  indigenous 
competition  in  Saigon  to  the  television  and 
radio  systems  which  we  have  established? 

Mr  Nickel.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Viet- 
namese television,  I  believe  that  probably 
the  most  popular  program  offered  during  a 
week's  schedule  is  a  night  devoted  to  Viet- 
namese opera,  which  Is  distinctly  Vietnamese 
In  form  and  a  very  Inherent  part  of  their 
own  cultural  pattern.  You  find  youngsters 
as  we!'  as  elderly  Vietnamese  clustered 
around  the  sets  watching  It. 

Impact  of  U.S.  presence  on  Vietnam.ese 
culture 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  think  that  the  Im- 
pact of  the  U,S.  presence  In  Vietnam  on  the 
Vietnamese  culture  has  been  a  favorable  one? 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  would  answer  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  saying  that  whenever  you  In- 
troduce a  half  million  foreigners  into  a 
country  of  a  population  of  17  million,  there 
are  goir.g  to  be  dislocations  and  some  of  the 
dislocations  are  going  to  be  cultural. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  saying  that  the 
presence  of  a  half  million  soldiers  is  a  greater 
influence  than  the  presence  of  the  USIA  with 
Its  great  publications.  Its  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, pamphlets,  and  posters?  Which  do  you 
think  is  the  greater  Influence  on  the  Viet- 
namese culture? 

Mr.  Nickel,  What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  presence  of  a  half  million 
foreigners  in  a  nation  of  17  million  people 
Is  bound  to  have  some  Impact,  some  cultural 
Impact. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  you  did  not  have 
any  USIA,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a 
great  impact  if  the  foreigners  were  engaged 
primarily  in  fighting  out  In  the  rice  paddles? 
All  X  mean  Is  that  it  seems  to  me  you  prob- 
ably are  responsible  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
impact  than  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Nickel.  I  would  not  discount  the  ef- 
fect of  the  presence  of  a  half  million  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  discounting  It. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any  easy  criteria 
by  which  we  can  measure  that. 

Mr.  Nickel,  it  is  getting  late.  I  must  say, 
outside  of  those  areas  In  which  you  have 
been  Instructed  not  to  answer  my  questions, 
you  have  been  very  forthcoming  and  I  think 
It  has  been  a  very  Interesting  hearing.  It 
Beems  to  me  that  you  have  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the 
Americans  Is  overwhelming.  It  has  almost 
submerged  the  Indigenous  traditions  and 
culture,  at  least  in  Saigon,  although  not  in 
some  of  the  remote  areas  where  I  suppose  It 
is  different.  But  I  hardly  know  how  they 
could  resist  it  and  maybe  that  Is  a  good 
thing.  I  do  not  know.  I  guess  that  is  for  his- 
tory to  determine. 

I  appreciate  very  much  you  and  your  col- 
leagues coining  here  to  the  committee. 

Questions  on  U.S.  Information  Agency  Polls 
We  will  take  up  with  your  superiors  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are  entitled  to 
the  Information  about  polls.  I  must  say  it 
is  hard  for  me  to  find  a  Justification  for 
secrets  in  an  agency  for  Information  created 
and  paid  for  by  the  American  people.  I 
thought  it  was  to  instruct  everyone.  When 
we  ask  you  what  you  are  doing,  it  seems  to 
me  It  Is  a  little  Incongruous  for  you  to  say, 
"We  can't  tell  you  about  that."  We  expect 
that  from  something  like  the  CIA,  but  I  was 
a  little  surprised  to  have  It  coming  from  an 
Information  agency.  I  had  not  thought  of  It 
in  that  connection,  but  I  realize  you  are  not 
the  policymaker  nor  the  highest  responsible 
official  and  I  do  not  criticize  you  for  it.  If 
you  have  been  told  to  do  that,  i  do  not  want 
you  to  cut  your  own  throat  out  in  the  open 
here  before  the  committee.  We  will  talk  to 
Mr.  Shakespeare  about  it  or  someone  else 
In  his  agency. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nickel, 
Mr.  Nickel.  Thank  you  very  much. 


(Whereupon,  at  1:15  p.m..  the  committee 
adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

(The  following  are  anBwers  by  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  to  additional  committee 
questions:  | 

USIA  Replies  to  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Staff  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  current  USIA  policy  mth 
regard  to  having  in  its  libraries  in  Viet  Nam 
books  that  are  critical  of  U.S.  poUcy  in  Viet- 
Nam?  Would  you  name  some  of  the  books 
currently  stocked  that  are  critical  of  U.S. 
Policy? 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency's  policy  with 
regard  to  critical  books  in  Vietnamese  libra- 
ries is  one  of  presenting  the  Issues,  both  pro 
and  con,  to  interested  readers. 

Some  typical  titles  on  this  subject  In- 
clude the  following:  J,  W.  Fulbrlght,  The 
Arrogance  of  Power  (English  and  French 
editions) ;  and  Robert  Shaplen,  The  Lost  Re- 
volution. In  addition  the  libraries  have  bal- 
anced collections  of  periodicals,  many  of 
which  regularly  have  contents  critical  of 
U.S.  policy,  Including  New  Republic,  Nation, 
Harpers,  Look,  Life,  Foreign  Affairs,  News- 
week, Time,  Saturday  Review,  Asian  Survey, 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  and  the  New 
Yorker. 

2.  Have  any  films  produced  by  the  Viet- 
namese  Government  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  showing?  If  so.  provide  the 
details. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  sent 
the  following  GVN-produced  16  mm  films 
to  the  OVN's  Embassy  In  Washington  and  to 
the  GVN's  permanent  observer  to  the  United 
Nations  since  January  1969; 


compare  with   a  year  ago?   How  many  ivill 
there  be  a  year  from  ncu? 


Title 


Language 


GVN 
Embassy 


Observer 
to  U.N. 


"Carnage  at  Hue"  '.     . 

English 

1  print.. - 

.-  1  print. 

"Viet-Nam  News  Maga- 

...do  

2  prints.. 

_  2  prints. 

zine." 

"Love  and  Hatred" 

...do 

3  prints.. 

.     None. 

"V(8t-Nam  Fights  and 

Vietnamese. 

1  print.  __ 

..  None. 

Builds." 

"Back  to  the  Father- 

...do  

None 

.  1  print. 

land." 

1  In  addition,  approximately  28  prints  ot  "Massacre  at  Hue,' 
which  is  the  same  as  "Carnage  at  Hue,"  were  sent  by  the  GVN 
to  various  U.S.  civilian  groups  at  the  latter's  request, 

3.  (a)  Have  there  been  any  studies  made  of 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  GVN  and  Viet 
Cong  political  propaganda?  (b)  If  so,  what  do 
they  show  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
various  methods  of  propaganda  used  by  each? 

There  is  no  record  of  any  comparative 
studies.  Typical  Viet  Cong  propaganda  stud- 
ies report  themes  but  no  comparative  eval- 
uation. 

4.  Hoir  many  TV  sets  are  there  in  Viet- 
Ham—in  Vietnamese  hands?  How  many  are 
owned  by  the  Vietnamese  Government?  How 
many  were  paid  for  by  the  United  States? 

The  GVN  estimates  that  there  are  300,000 
television  sets  In  use  by  the  Vietnamese.  The 
GVN  owns  4,832  sets,  of  which  4,582  were 
USO-funded — 1,082  for  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam's  Armed  Forces  (RVNAF) ,  and  3,500  for 
the  Ministry  of  Information's  community 
viewing  program. 

5.  How  many  TV  crews  does  the  USIA  oper- 
ate in  Viet-Nam?  What  use  is  made  of  their 
production? 

USIA  does  not  have  any  TV  crews  In  Viet- 
Nam,  JUSPAO,  however,  does  have  six  mo- 
Lion  picture  cameramen  on  Its  payroll,  and 
they  are  available  to  produce  materials  for  a 
TV  clip  service.  Since  January  1,  1969,  JUS- 
PAO has  produced  108  TV  clips  for  distri- 
bution to  USIS  posts  in  36  countries.  When 
clips  are  considered  to  have  application  to 
Vietnamese  audiences,  they  are  offered  to 
Vietnamese  TV. 

6.  (a)  How  does  the  ni47nber  of  personnel 
now  attached  to  the  (1)  USIA,  (2)  JUSPAO, 
and  (3)   in  military  psychological  operations 


1969 

Est 
1970 

mate, 
1971 

(1)  Personnel     USIA  element, 
American  civilians 
Local  and  3d  country 
nationals  .   . 

130 
•397 

:99 

J  347 

^88 
1347 

Total 

527 

446 

435 

(2)  Personnel- JUSPAO: 

Amencan  civilians          

Local  and  3d  country 

nationals" 
Amencan  military  personnel  . 

•132 

397 
118 

•101 

347 
107 

•90 

347 
107 

Total . .  _ 
(3)  Personnel  -Military  psychologi- 
cal operations.     ..     

647 
9% 

655 
811 

544 
(•) 

1  Includes  30  AID-lunded,  6  DOD-lunded,  and  2  VGA-attached 

officers.  .    . 

;  Includes  24  AID-lunded.  2  DOD-tunded,  and  1  VGA-attached 

officers. 

i  Includes  14  AID-funded  and  2  DOD-iunded  officers. 

<  Includes  133  AID-lunded  personnel. 

■■  Includes  117  AID-funded  personnel. 

«  Includes  USIA  element  and  2  MACV  civilians. 

'•  USIA  element. 

•  1971  personnel  level  is  still  in  the  plai'njng  stafe  where 
some  reduction  is  being  considered. 

6.  (b)  What  percentage  of  all  USIA  per- 
sonnel overseas  are  in  Viet-Nam? 

5.04  percent  of  all  USIA  American  and  local 
overseas  personnel  are  In  Viet-Nam. 

6.  (C)  How  many  JUSPAO  employees  are 
in  Saigon  and  how  many  are  in  the  field? 

Of  the  total  of  555  personnel,  389  are  In 
Saigon  and  166  In  the  field; 


Saigon 


Field 


American  civilians ._ 78 

American  military  personnel 34 

Local  and  3d  country  nationals 277 

Total 389 


23 
73 
70 


166 


7.  Is  the  USIA  coTisulted  regularly  con- 
cerning future  military  operations,  w^th  a 
view  to  obtaining  its  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fect of  such  operations  on  Vietnamese 
attitudes? 

In  Saigon,  the  Director  of  JUSPAO  as  a 
member  of  the  Mission  Council  has  the  op- 
portunity to  advise  the  Ambassador  and 
fellow  Mission  Councdl  members  of  possible 
effects  on  Vietnamese  attitudes  of  planned 
general  and  specific  military  actions. 

8.  The  information  booklet  entitled 
"JUSPAO  Viet-Nam"  states  that  "It  (JUS- 
PAO) also  produces  for  field  use  leaflets,  pam- 
phlets, newspaper  articles  and  photographs, 
posters,  magazines,  loudspeaker  tapes,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams. These  items  are  variously  distributed 
by  hand,  disseminated  from  airplanes  or 
broadcast  by  the  GVN,  the  U.S..  and  other 
free  world  nations." 

8.  (a )  What  was  the  total  number  of  pieces 
printed  or  produced  last  year  for  each  of 
these  categoies?  What  is  planned  for  this 
year?  Next  year? 


Estimate- 


Category 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Leaflets 36,000.000 

Pamphlets..- i  3,  500,  000 

Newspaper  articles 6.000 

Photographs 66.000 

Posters  17.800.000 

Migazines 19,900,000 

Loudspeaker  tapes 11.819 

Motion  picture  prints 1,514 

Radio  programs 1,271 

Television  programs  a 27 


10,000,000 

5,  000,  000 

3,  OOO,  000 

1,  500,  000 

3.000 

3,000 

36,  000 

36.000 

8,  000  000 

6,000,000 

9.  600,  000 

7,  800, 000 

7,310 

None 

655 

600 

1,048 

450 

72 

None 

'The  estimates  provided  in  the  Mar.  19,  1970,  testimony 
were  based  on  volume  of  U,S.  support  tor  the  GVN  printed 
media  program. 

>  JUSPAO  provided  scripts  and  culture-drama  team  support  to 
GVN  television. 
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8  lb)  Do  these  totals  include  the  propa- 
ganda materials  put  out  by  the  U.S.  military 
forces?  If  not.  how  much  did  the  military 
produce  last  year?  Where  are  these  materials 
printed? 

Military  production,  for  which  JUSPAO  Is 
not  responsible,  last  year   Included: 


Category       Quantty 

Leaflets 7.8  billion  '. 

Do  2.4  bdlion  '. 

Pamphlets.    0.5  million. 

Newspaper  Not 

articles.  applicable. 

Photographs do 

Posters  .   .   15,8  million 

Magazines..            19  million  . 
Loudspeaker  1,327 

tapes 
Motion  picture         Not 

prints  applicable. 

Radio  programs..  208  

Television  pro-         Not 

grams.  applicable. 


Where  produced 


7th  PsyOP  Group,  Okinawa, 
4th  PsyOo  Group.  Vietnam 
7th  PsyOp  Group.  Okinawa. 


4th  PsyOp  Group,  Vietnam. 
7th  PsyOp  Group.  Okinawa. 
4th  PsyOp  Group,  Vietnam. 


7th  PsyOp  Group,  Okinawa. 


1  The  estimate  provided  in  the  Mar.  19,  1970  testimony  wa 
based  on  GVN.  not  United  States  military  publieaticn  programs^ 

8.  (c)  Does  JUSPAO  print  materials  of  the 
Vietnamese  government?  How  much  of  the 
GVN  printed  propaganda  is  printed  in  its 
own  plants? 

It  Is  estimated  that  during  FY  1970.  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  JUSPAO's  printing 
output  provides  information  support  to  GVN 
programs.  Of  the  GVN's  total  support  re- 
quirements, JUSPAO  estimates  that  the  GVN 
produces  about  46  percent  of  the  materials, 

8.  id)  Does  JUSPAO  produce  materials  for 
use  by  the  Korean  and  Thai  forces  in  Viet- 
Nam?  Has  it  ever  produced  any  materials 
relating  to  allegations  of  Korean  atrocities 
against  civilians? 

JUSPAO  do«s  not  regularly  produce  ma- 
terials for  use  by  Korean  and  Thai  forces. 
However,  records  list  the  following  printed 
products : 


Category 


Date      Quintjty    How  used 


Two  posters  in  Vietnamese 1968 

Paper  flags.  ROK.  GVN.  and  United  States...  1968 

Booklet,  in  Korean 1969 

Poster,  in  Vietnamese 1968 


30,  000    By  Koreans  troops. 
12,000  Do. 

15.  000    By  Korean  troops  involved  m  the  Chieu  Hoi  p'ogram. 
50,000    By  Vietnamese  Inforn^ation  Seivice  to  leveai  Thai  assistance  to 
Vietnam. 


JUSPAO  has  not  produced  any  materials 
relating  to  allegations  of  Korean  atrocities. 

8.  (e)  How  many  publications,  in  English, 
concerning  Vtet-Nam  have  been  produced  by 
USIA  and  are  currently  in  stock?  Please  pro- 
vide copies  of  these  publications,  informa- 
tion on  the  distribution  and  the  coat  of  each. 

USIA  has  one  such  publication  In  stoclc, 
"Vletnamlzlng  the  Search  for  Peace,"  printed 
m  20,000  copies  of  which  19,270  were  distrib- 
uted to  13  USIS  posts  In  East  and  South 
Asia,  and  the  remaining  380  copies  held  In 
stock.  In  addition,  JUSPAO  has  one  English- 
language  publication  in  stock,  "Vlet-Nam 
1970,"  printed  for  the  GVN  In  20,000  copies 
by  the  Regional  Production  Center,  Manila. 
Distribution  was  made  to  the  GVN  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  29  OVN  diplomatic 
posts  (excluding  Washington),  11,800;  GVN 
Ministry  of  Information,  6,500;  29  USIS  posts 
where  there  are  GVN  diplomatic  posts,  475 
for  information;  RSC  reserve  stock,  1,000; 
JUSPAO  reserve  stock,  226. 

Cost  of  "Vletnamlzlng  the  Search  for 
Peace"  Is  .7  cents  per  copy,  and  "Vlet-Nam 
1970"  Is  20  cents  per  copy. 

8.  (/)  How  many  of  these  publications  do 
not  bear  the  USIA  Imprint?  Why? 

"Vlet-Nam  1970"  does  not  bear  the  USIA 
Imprint  but  rather  that  of  the  GVN  Ministry 
of  Information.  The  publication  was  origi- 
nally published  In  Vietnamese  (100,000 
copies)  at  t)he  GVN's  request  for  GVN  use; 
the  subsequent  English  language  verlslon  was 
likewise  printed  for  GVN  use. 

9.  (o)  What  facilities  does  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Network  main- 
tain in  Vlet-Nam? 

(In  kilowattsl 


Location 

Radio' 
AM  power 

Radio/ 
FM  power 

Television/ 
ER  power 

Quang  Trl 

Danang  

Chu  Lai 

1  . 

10 
1   . 
10 

10 

25" 

40 
40 
40 

Pleiku 

Qui  Nhon 

Tuy  Hoa 

25 
25 

40 
40 
40 

Nha  Trang 

Saigon 

Can  Tho 

10 
50 

25 
100 

40 
240 
1  1 

1  UHF  translator. 

9.  (b)  How  many  hours  is  the  Armed  Forces 
TV  station  in  operation  daily  compared  urith 
the  operating  hours  for  the  GVN  station? 


Armed  Forces  TV  stations  average  12  hours 
of  daUy  operations.  Three  of  the  GVN  TV  sta- 
tions average  four  hours  dally;  the  fourth 
station  (Saigon)  averages  five  hours. 

9.  (c)  How  many  Vietnamese  watch  the 
Armed  Forces  TV  nettoork  compared  with  the 
number  who  watch  the  GVN  station? 

A  comparison  has  not  been  established. 

10.  (a)  How  much  has  been  spent,  or  is 
planned  to  be  spent,  by  the  USIA  and  other 
U.S.  agencies,  to  help  build  the  physical 
plants  for  the  GVN  radio  and  television,  film, 
printing  and  other  information  programs? 

Since  1965  and  projected  to  the  completion 
of  the  current  GVN  projects,  U.S.  agencies 
have  spent  or  plan  to  spend  the  following 
amounts:  4-statlon  radio  network,  $6.8  mil- 
lion; television  network,  $8.2  million;  motion 
picture  center,  $2.5  million;  Information 
printing  bouse,  $234,000;  other  physical 
plants,  none. 

10.  (b)  How  much  has  the  GVN  put  up  for 
each  of  these  categories? 

Actual  amounts  earmarked  for  physical 
plants  for  GVN  media  facilities  are  not  Iden- 
tified per  se  in  the  GVN  budget.  However, 
for  the  period  since  1965,  the  following 
monies.  Including  those  for  any  physical 
plants,  have  been  spent  or  earmarked  for: 
radio,  $8.3  million;  television,  $4.3  million; 
motion  picture  center,  $2.7  million;  Informa- 
tion printing  house,  $1.8  million;  and  Min- 
istry of  Information  General  Directories  and 
the  Vietnamese  Information  Service,  >47.6 
million. 

11.  (a)  What  was  the  total  amount  spent 
last  year  by  the  United  States  on  all  phases 
of  the  information  and  psychological  war- 
fare program  in  Vietnam,  including  the  costs 
for  all  aspects  of  military  psychological  op- 
erations? How  much  will  be  spent  this  year? 
Next  year? 

j|n  millions  of  dcllars] 


Category 


1969 


Estimate— 
1970         1971 


Joint  U.S,  Public  Affairs  Office  con- 
trolled programs     .    13.3  12.1  9,7 

U.S.  military  programs 14.6  10.7  (') 

Total..   27.9  22.8 


11.  (b)  Uoic  much  did  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment spend  i.n  these  programs  last  year? 
How  much  is  planned  for  this  year? 

|ln  millionsl 
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Category 


1969 


tstiiTialB 
1970 


Ministry  of  Information $9.6  J19  7 

RVNAF  Psy  War  activities i4.9  4.9 

Total  14.5  24.1 


1  No  deta-led  breakout  of  GVN  funds  expended  lor  1969  is 
available  hlowever.  ofhcials  estimate  that  the  amount  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  programed  for  the  current  year 

12.  (u)  How  many  U.S.  personnel  work 
directly  in  or  with  GVN  agencies  concerned 
with  propaganda  or  information  matters? 


U.S.  civilians        U.S.  military 


JUSPAO 167 

USMACV 

Total 67 


107 
167 


274 


'  1971  funding  level  is  still  in  the  planning  stage  where  some 
reduction  is  being  considered. 


'  This  total  includes  16  NBCI  contractual  personnel. 

12.  (b)  How  many  Americans  work  In  the 
GVN  radio  network? 

Three  JUSPAO  advisors.  In  addition,  there 
Is  one  technical  advisor  assigned  to  the 
RVNAF  radio  branch. 

How  many  Americans  work  In  the  OVN 
television  activities? 

Sixteen  contractual  advisors  (National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.)  and  three  other 
JUSPAO  advisors.  In  addition,  there  la  one 
technical  advisor  assigned  to  the  RVNAF  tel- 
evision branch. 

How    many    Americans    in    GVN    films? 

Two  JUSPAO  advisors. 

13.  What  Is  the  purpose  and  scope  of  oper- 
ation of  "psychological  operations  ofiElcers" 
attached  to  U.S.  advisory  teams  In  the  pro- 
vinces? How  many  are  there? 

They  advise  Vietnamese  Information  Serv- 
ice (VIS)  and  Vietnamese  Army  political 
warfare  (Pol War)  units  In  the  provinces  on 
effective  coordinated  Information/psycholog- 
ical operations  In  support  of  national  and 
local  Paclfllcatlon  and  Development  goals. 
There  are  34  civilians  and  military  "psycho- 
logical operations  officers"  attached  to  US. 
advisory  teams  In  the  provinces  to  con- 
centrate on  the  functions  of  the  GVN  civilian 
Information  services;  an  additional  43  mili- 
tary officers  serve  as  advisors  to  the  GVN 
military  political  warfare  cadre. 

14.  What  control.  If  any,  does  the  USIA 
have  over  the  activities  of  the  five  Army  tele- 
vision camera  crews  operating  In  Viet  Nam 
that  produce  materials  aimed  at  U.S.  tele- 
vision audiences? 

None. 

15.  Have  the  Vlet-Nam  Information  Serv- 
ices and  other  Vlet-Nam  agencies  dealing 
with  propaganda  matters  been  receptive  to 
USIA  advice? 

They  have  been  generally  receptive  to  ad- 
vice in  program,  training,  and  engineering 
matters.  Advice  In  administrative  matters 
has  been   less  effective. 

16.  (a)  How  many  members  of  Viet-Nam's 
National  Assembly  have  come  to  the  United 
States  in  the  last  two  years?  How  many  have 
had  all  or  part  of  their  expenses  paid  for  by 
the  United  States? 

During  the  past  2  years,  3  Vietnamese  sen- 
ators and  42  deputies  visited  the  United 
States.  Ten  senators  and  10  deputies  traveled 
In  whole  or  In  part  at  U.S.  Government 
expense.  Of  these  20,  six  senators  and  five 
deputies  were  provided  domestic  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  from  the  Depstftment  of 
State  in  response  to  invitations  Issued  by 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 


16.  (b)  Does  the  USIA  sponsor  any  Viet- 
namese to  come  to  the  United  States  on 
speaking  tours?  If  so,  give  details. 

None. 

17  la)  How  many  Vietnamese  have  been 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  study  or 
training  (non-military)  in  the  last  five  years 
under  government  auspices? 


Program 


1965    1966    1967    1968    1969     Total 


Fulbiighl-Hays 
scholarships 9 

Cleveland  inter- 
national program. ..        2 

East-West  center 
scholarships    2 

American  held  service 
scholarships  15 

USAIO  grants   __ 

Total.   135 


>  1 


16 


21 


14 
92 


48 
412 


33 
433 


23        133 
186    1,230 


119      470      473      214     1.411 


1  Partial  grant. 

17.  (b)  How  many  are  here  now? 

Program : 

Pulbrlght-Hays   scholarship 1 

East-West  Center  scholarships —         13 
American    field    service    scholar- 
ships    30 

Television  engineers  to  RCA  In- 
stitute    ^ 

USAID  grants —       626 

Total   676 

17.  (c)  How  many  are  programed  to  come 
this  year?  Next  Year? 


42  use  1962  et  seq.)  contains  a  combined 
ceiling  of  $900,000  for  the  Council's  admin- 
istration of  the  Act,  consisting  of  a  celling 
of  $500,000  for  Title  I  and  $400,000  for  the 
administration  of  Title  III.  The  bill  proposes 
to  eliminate  these  ceilings  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  AdmlrUstration's  proposed  FY  1972 
budget  for  the  Council  and  to  permit  any 
necessary  future  increase  In  funds  that  could 
be  made  available. 

The  separate  authorization  ceilings  for  the 
administration  of  Titles  I  and  III  have 
proved  to  be  somewhat  artificial  and  imprac- 
tical In  actual  c^eratlon,  and  we  believe  that 
the  authorization  for  the  Council's  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  should  be  combined  as 
proposed  In  the  bill.  This  change  will  result 
in  more  efficient  administration  and  more 
accurately  reflect  the  Council's  organiza- 
tional structure. 

Authorization  ceilings  for  river  basin  com- 
missions established  under  Title  II  of  the 
Act  would  not  be  changed  by  this  bill.  It 
would,  however,  clarify  the  budgetary  pro- 
cedure for  such  commissions  by  providing 
expUcltly  that  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
commission  chairmen  are  subject  to  the  Title 
II  ceilings. 

The  celling  on  grant  funds  to  States,  set 
at  $5,000,000  In  the  Act,  would  not  \x  af- 
fected by  this  blU. 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Management  ad- 
vises that  this  bin  would  be  'n  accordance 
with  the  prog;ram  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RocEBS  C.  B.  Morton, 

Chairman. 


Program 


1970 


1971 


Cleveland  international  program 2 

East-West  Center  scholarships 5 

American  Field  Service  scholarships 20 

USAIO  grants  (new)  '331 

USAID  grants  (renewals) 384 

Total  742 


2 
5 

20 
411 
448 


I  Although  new  participants  have  been  selected  and  funds 
obligated,  they  are  authorized  to  depart  Vietnam  up  to  9  months 

alter  the  obligation  date. 


By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)   (by  request) : 

S.  1398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  authorize  increased  ap- 
propriations. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  executive  communication  ac- 
companying the  draft  proposal  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Water  Resources  Council, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  11,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Enclosed  Is  a  proposed 
draft  bill  "to  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  authorize  increased  appro- 
priations." At  present,  the  Act  (79  Stat.  244, 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)  (by  request) : 
S.  1399.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  position 
of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  by  request, 
a  bill  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  position  of  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  transmitting  the  proposed 
legislation  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  24. 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  pro- 
posal "To  establish  within  the  Department  cf 
the  Interior  the  position  of  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  propcxsal  creates  a  elxth  Assistant 
SecretAry  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He 
win  have  responsibility  for  those  duties  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  will  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
Executive  Level  IV. 

The  intent  Is  that  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  will  assume  the  duties  currently 
assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration. The  present  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  is  appointed  by  the 


Secre-ary  of  the  Interior  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  is  compensated  at 
Executive  Level  V. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admlnlstre- 
tlon  Is  responsible  for  a  variety  of  functions. 
Including  offices  of  Budget,  Management 
Operations  and  Survey  and  Review.  These 
functions  cut  across  the  entire  department 
and  Involve  substantive  policy  as  well  as 
more  routine  administrative  matters.  Plac- 
ing the  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration on  the  same  level  as  the  other 
Assistant  Secretaries  will,  we  feel,  substan- 
tially enhance  his  effectiveness  In  dealing 
with  the  other  Assistant  Secretaries  and  In 
carrying  out  his  functions. 

The  proposed  bill  abolishes  the  existing 
position  at  the  same  time  creating  the  neiw 
one.  In  order  to  avoid  a  hiatus  while  the 
Senate  is  exercising  its  confirmation  prerog- 
ative, the  bill  provides  that  the  existing 
position  will  not  be  abolished  until  an  ap- 
pointee is  conflrroed  to  fill  the  n«w  position. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  legislative  proposal  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  bill  to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  position  of  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
shall  be  hereafter  in  the  Department  of  th.« 
Interior,  in  addition  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries now  provided  for  by  law,  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  shall  be  responsible  for  such  duties 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shell  pre^ 
scribe,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law 
for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5315,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  figure 
"(5)"  at  the  end  of  Item  (18)  and  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "(6)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Number  3  of  1950,  as  amended  (64  Stat. 
1262)  is  repealed,  effective  upon  the  con- 
firmation by  the  United  States  Senate  of  a 
Presidential  appointee  to  fill  the  position 
created  by  this  Act. 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)   (by  request) : 

S.  1400.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  un- 
incorporated territories  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  each  be  represented 
in  Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  and  myself,  by  request,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  provide  that  the  unincorpo- 
rated territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  each  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  measure  has  been  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  unsmimous  consent 
that  the  letter  accompanying  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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V  S  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  March  23,  1971. 
Hon,  Spibo  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  F*be3Ident:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  provide  '.hat  the  uuincorpo- 
rated  territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  each  be  represented  in  Congress 
by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  ol"  Representa- 
tives." 

We  recommend  that  the  enclosed  draft  bill 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  propjsal  Us  identical  Lj  H.R.  19413,  a 
bill  which  was  favorably  reported  our  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
91st  Congress.  This  Is  a  proposal  that  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  peculiarly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Congress  a. nee  It  concerni  the 
membership  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  Included  both  territories  m  the 
same  bill  since  apart  from  their  acquisition, 
Guam  having  been  acquired  from  Spain  in 
1898  and  the  Virgin  Islands  having  been  pur- 
chased from  Denmark  in  1917,  tlieir  status 
and  development  parallel  one  another.  Both 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Inlands  are  organized, 
but  unincorporated,  territories  of  the  United 
States:  i.e.,  the  Congress  has  provided  for 
each  cf  them  a  formal  structure  of  govern- 
ment through  passage  of  an  organic  act.  The 
res  dents  of  both  territories  are  American 
citizens. 

The  territories  are  governed  by  locally 
elected  legislatures,  and  recently  inaugu- 
rated their  first  elected  Governors  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1971  In  each  area,  the  Judiciary  Is 
separate  from  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government.  Federal  District 
Courts  have  been  establish  In  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  elected  legisla- 
ture has  shown  an  Increasingly  mature  grasp 
of  its  responsibilities,  and.  politically,  the 
people  have  developed  a  meaningful  party 
system.  The  territorial  government  has  great- 
ly expanded  the  scope  of  Its  services,  and  the 
{irlvate  economy  has  likewise  prospered, 
largely  because  of  the  Increase  of  tourism 
and  of  manufacturing  enterprises  of  various 
sizes. 

Similar  political  maturity  has  been  evi- 
denced by  the  legislature  and  the  people  of 
Guam.  Guam  Is  an  area  of  full  employment 
and  Is  actively  engaged  In  diversifying  it« 
economy  in  order  to  be  less  dependent  upon 
the  defense  establishments  located  there. 

Normally,  neither  territory  approaches  the 
Congress  for  direct  appropriations  to  support 
Its  governmental  activities.  The  present  ex- 
ception Is  Guam's  requests  for  loans  and 
grants  authorized  In  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  program  authorized  by  Public 
Law  88-170,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90- 
511.  This  is  not  to  say  that  either  territory  Is 
entirely  self-supporting,  but  only  that  each 
of  the  two  territories  Is  able  to  finance  Its 
affairs  through  revenues  generated  locally, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  retained 
and  expended  pursuant  to  Congressional  au- 
thorization. 

We  believe  each  of  the  territories  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  should  have  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  form  of  a  non-voting  delegate.  Each 
Congress  considers  and  acts  upon  a  variety 
of  proposals  which.  If  enacted,  affect  the 
territories  and  their  people  In  varying  de- 
grees, sometimes  only  remotely,  but  often  in 
a  direct  and  substantial  way.  We  submit  the 
citizen  residents  of  these  territories  are  as 
entitled  as  the  citizens  of  the  several  States 
to  express  their  views  respecting  the  actlona 
of  the  Congress  through  a  duly  accredited 
and  accepted  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, albeit  one  with  limited  powers. 


The  enclosed  draft  bill,  If  enacted,  would 
provide  for  the  representation  we  suggest. 
It  provides  for  the  popular  election  of  a  non- 
voting delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  named  territories, 
whose  term  would  be  two  years,  and  who 
would  receive  the  same  compensation,  al- 
lowances and  benefits  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  such  privileges  as  might  be  af- 
forded him  by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  draft  bill  sets  forth 
certain  criteria  and  procedures  for  candi- 
dates and  the  manner  of  election,  but  leaves 
the  majority  of  the  details  of  election  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  legislatures. 

The  Office  oi  Management  and  Budget  has 

advised  us  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 

presentation    of    this    draft    bill    from    the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HOLLIS  M.  Doi-E, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  whatever  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties are,  or  hereinafter  may  be  granted  to  the 
P.c-^ident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico. 


A  bm  to  provide  that  the  unincorporated  ter- 
ritories of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  each  be  represented  in  Congress  by  a 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Be  it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscmbeld.  That  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam  and  the  territory  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  each  shall  be  represented  In  the 
United  States  Congress  by  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  elected 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2(a).  The  Delegate  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  qualified  to  vote  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  of  the  territory  he  is 
to  represent  at  the  general  election  of  1972. 
and  thereafter  at  such  general  election  every 
second  year  thereafter.  The  Delegates  shall  be 
elected  at  large,  by  separate  ballot  and  by 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  office 
of  Delegate.  If  no  candidate  receives  such 
majority,  on  the  tenth  day  following  such 
election  a  run-off  election  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
and  second-highest  number  of  votes  cast  for 
the  office  of  Delegate. 

(b)  A  candidate  for  Delegate  who  is  the 
nominee  of  a  political  party  shall  be  so  desig- 
nated and  a  candidate  who  is  not  the  nom- 
inee of  a  political  party  shall  be  designated 
an  "Independent."  No  political  party  shall 
nominate  more  than  one  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate.  An  "Independent"  candi- 
date shall  have  been  nominated  by  petition 
of  at  least  two  hundred  registered  voters, 
such  petition  to  be  filed  not  less  than  thirty 
days  before  the  date  of  the  election. 

(c)  The  term  of  the  Delegate  shall  com- 
mence on  the  third  day  of  January  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  election. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  who,  on  the  date  of  the 
election,  is  a  candlate  for  any  other  office 
or  Is  not: 

(a)  At  least  twenty-five  years  of  age;  and 

(b)  A  qualified  voter  and  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  election  as  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  territory  he  is  to  represent. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  of  each  territory  may 
determine  the  order  of  names  on  the  ballot 
for  election  of  Delegate,  the  method  bv  which 
a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Delegare  shall  he 
filled,  the  method  by  which  ties  ix-tween 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be 
resolved,  and  all  o*her  mnfers  of  Iccal  ap- 
pllcatlcn  pertaining  to  the  election  and  the 
office  of  Delegate  not  otherwise  expressly 
provided  for  herein 

Sec  5.  The  Delegate  from  Guam  and  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  have  such  privllettes 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  may  be 
afforded  him  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Delegate  from  each 
territory  shall  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion, allowances  and  benefits  as  a  Member 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Allott.  and  Mr.  Mossi : 
S.  1401.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
Indian  education  program  by  creating 
a  National  Board  of  Regents  for  Indian 
Education,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

THE    NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    REGENTS    FOR    INDIAN 
EDUCATION   ACT  OF    1971 

Mr,  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
inti-oducing  legislation  today  which  is 
designed  to  make  major  reforms  and  ma- 
jor institutional  changes  in  the  field  of 
Federal  Indian  education.  This  measure, 
the  "National  Board  of  Regents  for  In- 
dian Education  Act  of  1971,"  would  es- 
tablish in  the  executive  office  of  the 
President  a  National  Board  of  Regents 
for  Indian  Education  and  would  transfer 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  responsibility 
for  Federal  Indian  schools  and  educa- 
tion. Improving  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  Indian  education  and  maximizing  op- 
portunities for  Indian  control  and  self- 
determination  are  the  major  pui-poses 
of  the  bill. 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  posture  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  American  Indians  has  assumed 
a  variety  of  forms.  In  the  most  sweeping 
terms,  these  have  ranged  from  dealing 
with  the  tribes  as  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nations  to  treating  the  Indians 
in  a  paternalistic  manner  and  in  a  guard- 
ian-ward relationship.  These  various  re- 
lationships have  been  based  upon  a  large 
and  stiU-growing  body  of  court  deci- 
sions, treaties,  laws,  and  regulations.  This 
body  of  law  provides  the  judicial  basis 
for  the  long-standing,  unique  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  American 
Indian  people  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  because  of  this  relationship  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  "special" 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  In- 
dian lands  and  resources  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  basic  community  services  to  In- 
dians imder  specified  conditions. 

Many  American  Indian  people  view  the 
maintenance  of  this  unique  relationship 
as  important,  ever,  critical,  to  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  their  culture  and  their 
identity  as  a  people.  In  the  immediate 
sense,  they  view  this  relationship  as  es- 
sential to  their  physical  survival  and 
well-being  as  individuals,  families,  and 
communities.  Based  on  this  relation- 
ship, many  of  the  most  essential  needs  of 
America's  Indian  people  have  been  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  still  are  being  met 
through  benefits  and  services  provided 
under  Federal  programs  operated  on  re- 
servations and  in  other  traditional 
"trust"  areas. 

Because  of  the  Federal  Government's 
moral  and  legal  commitments,  and  in 
liaht  of  the  very  real  social  and  economic 
needs  of  many  Indian  communities,  it  is 
es.sential  that  we  continue  to  improve  and 
to  build  upon  this  unique  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
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Indians.  It  is  also  necessary  to  undertake 
an  effort  to  assure  that  appropriate  high 
quality  services  are  made  available  to  In- 
dians who  are  in  need  and  who  qualify. 
Tliis  is  a  goal  to  which  I  personally  as- 
cribe. I  believe  that  quality  services  and 
a  policy  of  self-determination  can  maxi- 
mize personal  opportunity  and  they 
should  serve  as  guiding  principles  in  a 
new  Federal  effort  to  improve  policies 
and  programs  to  advance  the  well-being 
of  all  Indian  people. 

Traditionally,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  organized  under  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  1824  and  later  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  upon  its  es- 
tablishment in  1849,  has  served  as  the 
organizational  vehicle  to  carry  out  Fed- 
eral Indian  responsibilities. 

While  its  primary  responsibility  is  to 
protect  Indian  lands  and  resources,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  does  provide 
important  community  services  to  many 
Indian  people.  Unfortunately,  the  Bureau 
has  been  guided  by  policies,  programs, 
and  laws  that,  for  the  most  part,  have 
precluded  Indian  self-determination  and 
control  of  affairs  on  their  reservations 
and  in  their  commimities.  This  almost 
complete  Federal  dominance  in  the  daily 
lives  of  Indian  people  for  decades  has 
created  excessive  reliance  on  governmen- 
tal assistance,  has  eroded  initiative,  and 
has  served  to  inhibit  social  and  economic 
growth  and  development. 

Congress  must  share  in  these  short- 
comings for  it  is  Congress  who  has  enun- 
ciated Indian  policy  since  the  earliest 
days  of  our  Nation.  Our  combined  policy 
and  program  efforts  have  failed  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  measured  progress 
in  the  Indian  field  which  was  anticipated 
and  which  can  be  pointed  to  with  pride. 

Evidence  of  the  failure  of  Federal  In- 
dian programs  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
growing  body  of  health,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic statistics.  Indians,  compared  to 
other  Americans,  have  not  shared  equi- 
tably in  the  great  social  and  economic 
advancements  of  the  Nation.  The  wide 
spectrum  of  statistics  wh'ch  reflect  fail- 
ure to  acliieve  the  goal  of  equal  partici- 
pation, at  the  same  time  indicate  that 
there  are  serious  impediments  that  must 
be  overcome  if  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancements are  to  be  made. 

A  few  examples  reflect  the  Nation's 
failure  and  provide  an  insight  into  why 
major  education  >1  reforms  and  institu- 
tional changes  are  now  reciuired. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  for  Indians 
is  30.8  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  com- 
pared to  20.7  for  all  races; 

The  average  age  at  death  for  Indians 
is  46.1  years  compared  to  65.0  years  for 
all  races  in  the  Nation : 

The  average  Indian  family  of  five  or  six 
lives  in  a  oie  or  two  rocm  house.  24  per- 
cent of  which  lack  running  water  and 
adequate  sanitation  facilities; 

Fifty  percent  of  Indian  students  drop 
out  of  school  before  graduation,  and  the 
average  number  of  years  of  schooling 
completed  by  Indians  is  8.4  compared  to 
the  national  average  of  10.6: 

Unemployment  among  Indian  people 
is  approximately  10  times  the  long-term 
national  average,  and  runs  as  high  as  60 


percent  on  some  reservations  during  the 
winter  months: 

In  50  percent  of  the  Indian  house- 
holds, the  annual  income  is  under  S2,000, 
well  below  the  poverty  level  established 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

These  statistics,  v.  hile  only  illustrative, 
reflect  deplorable  social  circumstances 
which  everyone,  especially  the  Indian 
people  themselves,  want  to  remedy.  How- 
ever, the  Indians'  hopes  and  aspirations 
for  a  better  way  of  life  a.re  too  often  cut 
short  by  early  deaths  and  a  denial  of  full 
opportunity.  For  those  who  survive  child- 
hood these  same  hopes  and  aspirations 
are  narrowed  by  inadequate  arademic 
and  vocational  skills  to  enjoy  economic 
self-sufficiency.  This  situation,  in  short, 
represents  the  challenge  which  con- 
fronts the  Congress,  the  executive  branch 
and  Indian  communities. 

Although  the  problems  of  Indians  are 
severe  and  complex,  the  v.inds  of  positive 
change  have  been  directed  to  the  Indian 
field  and  reflect  hope  and  promise  for 
the  future.  Within  the  last  decade,  there 
have  been  tremendous  changes  in  Indian 
Affairs.  The  changes  point  to  a  more  dy- 
namic role  for  Indian  leaders,  Indian 
people,  and  Indian  communities  in  set- 
ting the  course  of  their  educational,  so- 
cial and  economic  development.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Indians  now  "have 
control"  but  it  does  mean  that  they  are 
increasingly  in  a  position  to  influence,  to 
set  the  tone,  and  in  great  measure  partic- 
ipate meaningfully  in  decisions  affecting 
their  daily  lives  and  their  future. 

A  national  response  to  the  disadvan- 
taged was  begun  during  the  1960's  with 
congressional  approval  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  new  social 
and  economic  programs  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government.  A  number 
of  key  measures  were  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Development  Act,  medicare,  and 
medicaid. 

As  a  result  of  these  developmments  the 
imprint  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  the  Labor 
Department,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  addition  to 
the  Bui-eau  of  Indian  Affairs,  can  now 
be  noted  on  most  reservations.  The  net 
effect  of  these  developments  in  terms  of 
Federal  financial  resources  being  applied 
against  Indian  problems  is  a  combined 
expenditure  of  all  agencies  in  excess  of 
$625  million  in  the  1971  fiscal  year  alone. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  multi- 
agency  involvement  is  that  a  number  of 
other  Federal  departments  are  now  striv- 
ing to  serve  effectively  the  Indian  people 
on  reservations.  Needless  to  say,  a  whole 
new  set  of  interactions  between  Indians 
and  other  officials  have  been  set  in  mo- 
tion with  varying  degrees  of  successes 
and  failures. 

The  availability  of  new  or  expanded 
social  and  economic  benefits  for  Indian 
people  has  given  rise  to  added  responsi- 
bilities and  challenges  for  Indian  leaders 
and  their  people.  Essentially,  tribal  gov- 


ernments are  faced  with  the  task  of 
marshaling  these  resources  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  have  optimum  bene- 
fits for  the  people  they  represent. 

WliUe  the  broadening  of  authorities 
and  the  greater  involvement  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  an  increasing  demand  for 
Indian  participation  has  been  taking 
place,  what  has  been  happening  to  and 
in  the  Indian  communities?  A  rediscov- 
ery of  those  communities  has  occurred 
by  the  public  and  private  resources. 

The  Indian  community,  itself,  also  has 
been  in  an  upward  spiral.  More  jobs  and 
opportunities  are  available  now  in  the 
community.  Young  Indian  people  with 
advanced  education  are  coming  back  to 
live;  transportation  and  communication 
with  the  surroimding  towns  and  the  out- 
side world  are  a  part  of  everyday  living. 
New  social  and  political  forces  that  want 
to  effect  change  and  improve  the  Indian 
community  are  at  work.  More  than  any 
other  time  in  Indian  history,  there  are 
tremendous  internal  and  external  social 
and  political  forces  at  work  on  the  In- 
dian community.  These  forces  have  as 
their  goal  a  radical  change  in  the  pas- 
ture of  the  Indian  and  his  community. 
Yet.  the  majority  of  Indian  people  are 
caught  in  the  backlash  of  historical  de- 
velopments and  E>olicies  which  make  it 
difficult  for  them  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  key  issues  of  how  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  people  and  how  to  develop  the 
best  communities  to  live  in.  A  key  to  this 
development  is  the  issue  of  education  for 
Indian  children  and  people. 

Just  as  the  interest  in  Indians  lias 
moved  from  a  one-agency  to  a  multi- 
agency  focus  in  policy  and  programs, 
so  has  the  educational  focus  in  Inc'.ism 
Affairs. 

Over  the  years,  the  formal  education 
of  Americam  Indians  has  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  three  major  groups — 
Christian  missionaries,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  more  recently  the 
State  public  school  system. 

Mission  schools  were  the  major  way 
for  educating  American  Indians  until 
the  last  part  of  the  19th  century.  After 
the  Civil  War,  the  Federal  boarding 
schools  became  the  important  educa- 
tional effort.  Today,  the  State  public 
schools  are  educating  about  two-thirds 
of  all  Indian  children  for  whom  the 
Federal  Government  assumes  respon- 
sibility. 

None  of  these  avenues  for  education 
were  totally  satisfactory  but  should  be 
looked  upon  as  ways  devised  to  provide 
some  opportunity  for  Indians  to  receive 
an  education. 

Much  has  been  publicized  about  edu- 
cation for  Indians,  particularly  in  the 
last  5  years.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
with  the  growing  interest  of  Indian  in- 
volvement in  programs,  a  new  interest 
in  education  also  has  been  developing  in 
the  Indian  community. 

Today  185,587  Indian  children  attend 
Federal,  private,  and  mission  schools.  Of 
these  children  68.4  percent  attend  public 
schools;  25.8  percent  attend  Federal 
schools;  and  5.8  percent  attend  mission 
and  other  schools. 

Federal  sources  to  support  these  chil- 
dren originate   from   direct  appropria- 
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tions  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
support  of  the  Federal  system,  as  well  as 
from  funds  made  available  by  amend 
ments  to  the  Elenrentary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  use  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools. 

For  those  Indian  children  attending 
public  schools,  three  main  sources  of 
Federal  funds  are  utilized:  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Act  of  1934  (43  Stat.  596,  as 
amended)  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior:  Public  Law  81-874 
(64  Stat.  1100)  and  the  various  titles  au- 
thorized under  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

In  both  the  Federal  and  public  school 
systems  serving  Indian  children,  parents 
and  others  in  the  Indian  community  have 
virtually  no  voice  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  schools  are  operated  and  how  these 
Federal  moneys  are  utilized.  In  short,  it 
is  a  closed  educational  system  to  Indian 
people,  and  one  which  I  propose  to  open 
up  for  them  and  for  public  scrutiny  to 
assure  that  these  systems  will  become 
more  responsive  to  the  diverse  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  children  and  their 
communities. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  a  na- 
tional Indian  education  program  must 
be  established  in  order  to  effectively  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  children,  irrespective  of 
their  place  of  school  enrollment. 

To  this  end,  the  bill  authorizes  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Board  of  Regents  for 
Indian  Education  to  provide  leadership 
and  an  organizational  framework  for 
such  a  program. 

Because  the  educational  needs  are  so 
great,  and  the  deficiencies  so  serious,  I 
am  proposing  through  my  bill  that  the 
executive  branch  join  with  the  Congress 
In  declaring  that  making  educational  op- 
portunity available  to  Indian  children  is 
among  the  Nation's  highest  and  most 
urgoit  domestic  priorities.  This  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  placing  the  board 
of  regents,  as  I  propose.  In  the  Executive 
OfiBce  of  the  President  for  a  period  of 
5  years  to  insure  the  successful  estab- 
lishment and  Implementation  of  a  na- 
tional Indian  education  program.  In  this 
manner,  the  program  will  receive  the 
high-level  executive  and  congressional 
focus  and  attention  that  it  requires  and 
rightfully  deserves. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  11 -mem- 
ber board  of  regents  for  Indian  edu- 
cation, to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, will  be  selected  from  the  Indian  and 
education  communities.  The  board  will 
be  charged  with  responsibility  of  formu- 
lating the  broad  operating  policies  for  a 
national  Indian  education  program, 
along  with  projected  cost  estimates,  that 
Is  responsive  to  the  educational  needs 
of  the  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  children 
to  be  served. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  board  of 
regents  will  assume  complete  responsi- 
bility for  control  and  management  of  the 
educational  system  currently  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


This  changeover  will  be  completed  within 
a  4-year  period  of  time.  It  will  involve 
the  transfer  of  138  day  schools  on  reser- 
vations, 19  off-reservation,  and  seven  pe- 
ripheral dormitories  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  jurisdiction  to  the  board  of 
regents.  The  board  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  administration  of  Johnson- 
O'Malley  contracts  which  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  maintains  with  15 
States  to  support  education  programs  for 
Indian  chilclren  enrolled  in  public  sciiool 
districts. 

My  bill  mandates  the  right  of  Indian 
communities  to  establish  school  boards 
to  assume  control  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral schools  serving  the  children  in  such 
communities.  The  board  of  regents 
would  finance  the  locally  controlled 
school  through  appropriated  funds  from 
Congress  and  other  financial  aids  ema- 
nating from  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

As  a  means  of  influencing  the  proper 
utilization  of  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able to  school  districts  serving  Indian 
children  and  which  originate  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  my  bill  authorizes  the  board 
of  regents  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  that  Department. 
This  will  permit  the  board  to  serve  an 
"advocacy"  role  in  behalf  of  Indian  chil- 
dren concerning  the  use  of  Federal  edu- 
cational funds  and  programs. 

These  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  it  can  serve  as  a  new  blue- 
print for  Indians  and  the  Government 
to  join  in  the  desigii  of  an  educational 
thrust  that  will  insure  educational 
achievement  and  excellence  for  their 
children. 

The  educational  needs  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  children  are  so  long- 
standing and  severe  that  they  must 
transcend  partisan  political  considera- 
tions. Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  from  both  parties  in  this 
great  body  will  respond  to  this  challenge, 
as  we  have  done  so  often  in  the  past  on 
other  critical  issues,  and  join  with  me  in 
cosponsorlng  the  National  Board  of 
Regents  for  Indian  Education  Act  of 
1971.  It  offers  the  avenue  for  Indian 
people  to  achieve  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions for  a  life  of  decency  and  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S,   1401 

A  bill  to  establish  a  national  Indian  edu- 
cation program  by  creating  a  National  Board 
of  Regents  for  Indian  Education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative;  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Board  of 
Regents  for  Indian  Education  Act  of  1971." 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDING 

(a I  The  Congress,  after  careful  review  of 
the  Federal  governmpnt's  historical  and  spe- 
cial legal  relationship  and  resulting  respon- 
sibilities to  American  Indian  people,  finds: 

( 1 1     that    the    Federal    responsibility    for 


providing  education  for  Indian  children,  for 
adult  education  and  for  skills  training  has 
not  produced  the  desired  level  of  educational 
achievement  nor  created  the  diverse  op. 
portunltles  and  personal  satisfaction  which 
education  can  and  should  provide; 

(2)  that  recent  studies  Indicate  that  the 
average  level  of  educational  attainment 
among  young  American  Indian  people  Is  only 
8.4  years  as  opposed  to  a  national  average 
of  10.6  years; 

1 3)  that  the  school  dropout  rate  for  Indian 
students  Is  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  as  op- 
posed to  a  national  average  of  approximate- 
ly 26  per  cent; 

(4)  that  25  per  cent  of  the  adult  Indian 
population  is  functionally  Illiterate  and  is  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  high  Indian 
unemployment  rate  which  is  ten  times  the 
national   average; 

(5 1  that  In  many  areas  of  the  nation  these 
deplorable  levels  of  educational  attainment 
are  directly  linked  to  inadequate  educational 
materials,  school  curricula  which  Is  not  rel- 
evant to  Indian  culture,  substandard  facil- 
ities, a  lack  of  enough  competent  teachers; 
and  a  failure  to  place  appropriate  decision- 
making authority  and  responsibility  for  ed- 
ucational policy  In  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
people;  and 

(6)  that  the  failure  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cational opportunity  results  In  a  waste  of 
human  resources  and  a  loss  of  Intellectual 
and  cultural  benefits  of  national  value  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds: 

( 1 )  that  local  communities.  Individual 
families  and  parents  should,  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy,  be  directly  and  actively  In- 
volved In  decisions  relating  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  their  children's  education; 

(2)  that  there  Is  a  need  for  new  leadership 
in  the  field  of  Indian  education  which  Is 
professional  qualified,  innovative  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  educational  needs  of  Indian 
children  and  the  desires  of  Indian  com- 
munities; 

(3)  that  this  new  leadership  should  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  Indian  com- 
munities as  well  as  other  representatives  who 
bring  experience,  excellence  and  a  capacity 
to  develop  innovative  programs  in  the  field 
of  education; 

(4)  that  a  properly  funded  and  structured 
program  of  Indian  education  which  is  held 
to  a  standard  of  academic  excellence  can 
provide  the  nation  an  opportunity  to  test 
new  techniques,  concepts  and  materials  de- 
signed to  Improve  both  Indian  education  and 
education  for  all  Americans;  and 

(5)  that  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  the 
Federal  government  shall  maximize  educa- 
tional achievement  and  opportunity  for  all 
Indian  children  as  well  as  for  all  other  chil- 
dren attending  schools  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  for  the  education  of  Indian 
children. 

TITLE  I— DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 
Sec.  101.  In  recognition  of  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  education  in  meeting  the  social, 
cultural,  and  employment  aspirations  and 
needs  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
children,  and  the  growing  desire  of  Indian 
peoples  for  self-determination  through  max- 
imum involvement,  participation,  and  direc- 
tion of  educational  as  well  as  other  services 
in  their  communities,  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  that  a  restructured,  revitalized  and 
properly  funded  program  of  Indian  educa- 
tion shall  become  the  foundation  and  central 
feature  of  our  Nation's  Indian  policy  and 
shall  be  accorded  the  Nation's  highest  do- 
mestic priority. 

Sec.  102.  Providing  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  educational  services  and  opportunities 
that  will  permit  American  Indian  children  to 
compete  and  excel  in  the  life  area  of  their 
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choice  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  major  na- 
tional goal. 

SEC  103.  The  Congress  further  declares  Its 
Intent  to  achieve  this  goal  by  establishing  a 
National  Board  of  Regents  for  Indian  Educa- 
tion to  work  with  Indian  communities  and 
to  provide  direction,  leadership  and  an  or- 
ganizational framework  to  mobilize  public 
and  private  educational  resources  towards 
the  development  of  a  quality  national  Indian 
education  program  for  Indian  children, 
which  provides  for  diversity  of  opportunity. 
Individual  fulfillment,  equality  of  services 
and  academic  excellence. 

jPTLE  II — NATIONAL  BOARD  OP  REGENTS 
FOR    INDIAN    EDUCATION 

Sec  201.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Board  of  Regents  for  Indian  Education. 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  President  after 
considering  proposed  nominees  submitted  by 
Indian  tribes  and  organizations,  and  shall. 
Insofar  as  Is  possible,  represent  the  geograph- 
ic regions  of  the  country  having  substantial 
Indian  populations.  Persons  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  National  Board  of  Regents  shall 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of:  (1)  their  com- 
mitment toward,  and  professional  or  personal 
experience  In  improving  the  quality  of  In- 
dian education;  (2)  their  profesbional  com- 
petence as  educators  who  have  a  history  of 
successfully  Implementing  effective,  bold  and 
limovatlve  educational  programs;  or  (3)  their 
demonstrated  ability  to  work  with  local  In- 
dian communities  In  developing  and  Imple- 
menting educational  programs. 

(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  appoint  the  most  capable  per- 
sons available  to  serve  on  the  National  Board 
of  Regents  and  that  these  appointments  shall 
Include  a  substantial  number  of  persons  who 
are  American  Indians. 

(c)  Appointments  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  appolntme.t  of  staff  for  the  Board 
of  Regents  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
political  affiliations  or  partisan  consideration 
of  any  kind,  and  said  staff  shall  not  be  other- 
wise employed. 

Sec  203.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Reg- 
ents shall  be  appointed  for  three  years;  ex- 
cept that  the  terms  of  office  of  members  of 
the  Inltlsil  Board  shall  be  composed  of  four 
members  appointed  for  one-year  terms,  three 
members  appKJdnted  for  two-year  terms,  and 
four  members  for  three-year  terms.  There 
shall  be  no  limit  on  the  number  of  terms  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regent?  may  be  re- 
appointed. Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  Board,  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  that  term.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  to  serve 
as  Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  Vice  Chairman,  during  the  absence 
or  disabUlty  of  the  Chairman,  shall  act  for, 
and  exercise  the  power's  of,  the  Chairman. 
The  Vice  Chairman  shall  perform  such  du- 
ties as  the  Chairman  may  prescribe. 

Sec  204.  Members  of  the  National  Board  of 
Regents  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  month 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman;  and 
when  In  attendance  at  such  meetings  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  under 
section  5332  of  Title  V,  United  States  Code, 
Including  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  at 
the  applicable  government  rates. 

Sec.  205.  Pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  National  Board  of  Regents, 
the  Chairman  is  authorized  to : 

(a)  appoint,  prescribe  the  duties  of.  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  the  Executive  Direc- 


tor and  such  additional  staff  personnel  as  the 
Chairman  deenos  necessary.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
after  advice  and  consultation  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regent*. 

(b)  compensate  all  employees  at  the  sched- 
ule prescribed  In  chapter  53.  Title  5,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  of  individuals  and  consultants  to 
the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized  by  section 
3109,  United  States  Code,  but  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $125  a  day  for  individuals. 

TITLE  III— POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OP 

THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
Sec.  301.  The  National  Board  of  Regents 
is  authorized  and  directed  to: 

(a)  develop  priorities  and  specific  goals 
and  objectives  for  a  National  Indian  Educa- 
tion Program  to  achieve  within  two,  five, 
and  ten  years  respectively  together  with  a 
recommended  detailed  program  designed  to 
attain  these  goals  and  objectives.  The  rec- 
ommended program  shall  deal  with  the 
needs  of  all  Indian  children  enrolled  In  Fed- 
eral, public,  and  private  school  systems.  The 
Board  of  Regents  initial  program  plan  shall 
be  completed  vrithin  one  year  following  the 
appointment  of  the  Initial  Board 

(b)  submit  the  National  Indian  Educa- 
tion program  to  the  President,  to  the  Con- 
gress, smd  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  re- 
view and,  where  appropriate,  for  Implemen- 
tation: 

(c)  serve  In  a  program  monitoring  role 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  such 
time  as  all  powers,  functions,  and  responsi- 
bilities for  Indian  education  are  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Board  of  Regents; 

(d)  assist  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  In  the  development  of  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  procedures  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  educational  programs,  au- 
thorized by  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  (43 
Stat.  596,  as  amended),  and  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Board 
of  Regents.  Transfer  of  the  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley educational  programs  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
shall  occur  no  later  than  two  years  from 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act 

(e;  devise  procedures  for  assuming  full 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  the 
Federal  budget  In  Indian  education  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and 
report  this  procedure  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  no  later  than 
one  year  following  enactment  of  this  act. 
Unless  Congress  otherwise  directs,  such 
transfer  of  budget  authorities  shall  occur 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act; 

(1)  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  concerning  that  De- 
partment's programs  which  directly  affect 
Indian  children  Including  the  pubUc  school 
system; 

(g)  assume  full  responslblUty  for  the 
control  and  operation  of  Indian  educational 
programs  of  the  Federal  government.  Includ- 
ing presentation  of  the  budget  for  Indian 
education  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congress,  no  later  than  four 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act; 

(h)  devise  and  Implement  procedures  for 
establishing  new  local  Indian  school  boards 
that  will  assume  control  and  operation  of 
Federally-supported  education  programs. 
Such  local  Indian  school  operations  shall 
be  financed  f -om  appropriations  to  the 
Board  and  various  other  Federal  funds.  These 
local  Indian  school  boards  may  not  be  given 
full  control  of  a  local  Indian  school  until 
they  have  met  appropriate  standards  and 
criteria  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 


The  Board  of  Regents  shall  not  Interfere 
with  activities  of  already  established  local 
Indian  school  boards,  but  may  extend  to 
them  such  assistance  as  they  may  request; 
and 

(1)  render  such  training  and  technical 
assistance  as  is  necessary,  particularly  to 
Indian  tribes,  groups,  and  organizations,  to 
carry  out  the  Board's  programs  and  policies. 

Sec.  302  la)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  Implement  the  transfer  of  au- 
thorities and  responsibilities  provided  for 
in  this  Act  by  the  promulgation  of  any  nec- 
essary Executive  Orders. 

(b)  When  programs  are  transferred  under 
this  Act  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Board, 
together  with  the  transferring  agency,  shall 
develop  a  plan  and  program  for  the  transfer 
of  appropriate  and  needed  personnel,  budget 
accounts,  records,  property  and  other  neces- 
sary materials.  No  person  who  is  transferred 
or  who  stays  with  the  transferring  agency  in 
same  other  capacity  shall  be  denied  any 
rights  or  status  available  under  the  Civil 
Service  laws  and  regulations. 
TITLE  rV — REPORTING  BY  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  401.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  be- 
ginning one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  set  forth  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Board  In  meeting  the  objectives 
of  this  Act.  The  Board's  report  shall,  60  days 
prior  to  Its  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  their 
review  and  comments,  and  any  views  shall 
be  attached  to  the  rejjort  when  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  402.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  m- 
clude  In  Its  third  annual  report  Ite  recom- 
mendations on  the  organizational  location  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  Prior  to  such  sub- 
mittal, such  report  shaJl  be  submitted  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  shall.  If  he 
deems  It  appropriate,  send  to  the  Congress 
a  Reorganization  Plan  to  Implement  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  this  report. 

TITLE   V — TRANSFER   OF   PROPERTY   TO 
THE  BOARD 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  private  organiza- 
tions are  authorized  to  convey  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and 
to  Indian  schools,  supporting  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  real  property. 
TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPON- 
SIBrLTTIES  OF  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  601.  The  principal  office  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  shall  be  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  it  may  have  such  other  offices  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  602.  The  Board  of  Regents  Is  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

Sec.  603.  The  Board  of  Regents  Is  author- 
ized to  make  such  expenditures  or  grants, 
either  directly  or  by  contract,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  604.  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of 
Regents  Is  authorized  to  request  such  per- 
sonnel, services,  and  materials  as  It  deems 
may  be  needed  and  such  support  subject  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Board  by  the  Department  or  agency  request- 
ed to  furnish  such  personnel,  services,  and 
material. 

Sec.  605.  The  Board  of  Regents  Is  author- 
ized to  receive  and  use  donated  funds  or 
services  if  such  funds  or  services  are  donated 
without  restrictions  other  than  for  use  la 
furtherance  of  Indian  education. 

Sec.  606.  The  Board  of  Regents  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  gift, 
or  contract,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by 
grant,  sale,  lease,  loan,  or  contract,  real  and 
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personal  property  of  all  kinds  necessary  tor. 
or  resulting  from,  the  exercise  of  authority 
granted  by  this  Act.  Including  transfer  of 
property  to  Indian  school  boards. 

Sec.  607.  The  Board  of  Regents  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments, or  modifications  thereof,  with  organi- 
zations or  Individuals,  Including  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  of  the  United  States,  for 
such  research,  development,  demonstration, 
evaluation,  and  other  proposed  efforts  as  may 
be  necessary  under  this  Act. 

TITLE  VII— AUTHORIZATION  FOB 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  701.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Board  of  Regents.  Such  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  Until 
such  time  as  the  Board  presents  Its  own  op- 
erating budget  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Ciongress,  as  provided 
In  section  301(e)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  submit  the  operating 
budget  recommendations  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  at  the  time  the  Administration's 
budget  requests  are  presented. 

TITLE  VIII — DKt'iWl'l'lONS 

Sec.  801.  The  term  "Indian"  as  used  In  this 
Act  Is  defined  to  mean  an  Indian,  Eskimo  or 
Aleut  person  who  Is  a  member  of  a  tribe, 
band,  nation  or  Alaska  Native  community 
for  which  the  Federal  government  provides 
special  programs  and  services  because  of 
their  Identity  as  Indians. 

Sec.  802.  The  term  "Board  of  Regents"  as 
used  In  this  Act  shall  be  defined  to  mean 
the  "National  Board  of  Regents  for  Indian 
Education." 

Sec  803.  The  term  "Federally-supported 
education  programs"  as  used  In  this  Act  Is 
defined  to  mean  all  education  programs  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
operated  under  contract  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  by  local  Indian  school  boards 
or  by  other  Indian  or  non-Indian  contrac- 
tors. 

Sec.  804.  The  term  "Public  schools"  as  used 
In  this  Act  Is  defined  to  mean  those  public 
schools  with  Indian  children  In  attendance 
which  may  receive  assistance  under  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  (43  Stat.  596,  as 
amended)  and  Impact  aid  funds  as  author- 
ized under  Public  Law  815  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress (64  Stat.  967)  and  Public  Law  874  of 
the  81st  Congress   (64  Stat.  1100). 

Sec  805.  The  term  "Indian  tribal  orga- 
nizations" as  used  In  this  Act  is  defined  to 
mean  any  formally  or  Informally  organized 
tribe,  band,  or  community  or  group  recog- 
nized by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S.  1404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  thereunder  of  any 
prohibition  on  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  strategic  and  criti- 
cal material  from  any  free  world  country 
for  so  long  as  the  importation  of  like 
material  from  anv  Commimist  country  Is 
not  prohibited  by  law.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  aimed 
at  ending  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  sup- 
ply of  chrome  ore — a  material  vital  to 
national  defense. 

The  United  States  is  now  facing  a 
critical  shortage  of  chrome,  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  manufacture  of  stainless 
steel.  Jet  aircraft  and  missiles  are  among 
the  items  vital  to  defense  which  make 
use  of  chrome. 


Our  current  situation  is  the  result  of 
American  participation  in  United  Na- 
tions economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, the  small  African  country  which 
is  the  world's  richest  source  of  chrome. 

The  U.N.  sanctions  were  imposed  after 
Rhodesia  declared  her  independence 
from  Great  Britain.  Rhodesia  was  labeled 
a  "threat  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity"— a  ridiculous  charge. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  Slates  ac- 
tively supported  the  embargo  against 
Rhodesia.  Since  the  first  sanctions  in 
1966,  the  United  Nations  has  twice  tried 
to  strangle  Rhodesia  with  an  ever- 
tighter  boycott,  each  time  actively  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

These  measures  have  not  worked.  The 
embargo  fX)licy  is  a  failure.  Rhodesian 
trade  actually  is  increasing. 

Yet  the  United  Slates  persists  in  sup- 
porting the  unethical  U.N.  sanctions, 
even  though  all  Rhodesia  has  done  is  to 
declare  her  independence  from  Great 
Britain — a  step  the  American  colonies 
took  in  1776. 

It  is  today  a  criminal  offense  for  any 
American  to  engage  in  trade  with  Rho- 
desia. 

Now  this  situation  would  be  bad 
enough  if  it  were  just  a  question  of  in- 
ternational law  and  relations  between 
nations.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  has  called  the  U.N.  action 
against  Rhodesia  "barefaced  aggression, 
unprovoked  and  unjustified  by  a  single 
legal  or  moral  principle." 

I  concur. 

But  more  than  legal  and  moral  prin- 
ciple is  involved. 

Before  the  U.N.  sanctions  were  im- 
posed, Rhodesia  supplied  the  United 
States  with  most  of  its  chrome  ore. 

With  the  embargo  in  effect,  the  United 
States  has  had  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  chrome.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
chrome  we  are  using  comes  from  Russia. 

The  Russians  have  taken  advantage  of 
a  monopoly  situation  and  have  more 
than  doubled  the  price  of  the  chrome  ore 
they  export  to  the  United  States. 

But  even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  dependent  on  the  favor  of  the 
Russians  for  a  strategic  material. 

The  administration  has  requested  that 
Congress  pass  a  bill  permitting  with- 
drawal of  30  percent  of  the  present  sup- 
ply of  chrome  in  the  Nation's  reserve 
stockpile. 

This  would  temporarily  meet  our 
needs,  in  combination  with  Russian 
chrome.  But  it  is  only  a  stopgap  measure, 
for  at  this  rate  we  would  exhaust  our 
stockpile  in  a  little  over  3  years. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  totally  illogical  for 
the  United  States  to  depend  upon  Russia 
for  a  strategically  important  commodity. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  enable  us  to  end  this  dependency 
upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  President  could 
not  ban  imports  of  a  strategic  material 
from  a  free  world  country  if  the  importa- 
tion of  the  same  material  is  permitted 
from  a  Communist-dominated  country 
That  seems  logical  to  me. 

Now  technically,  the  administration 
could  meet  the  requirements  of  this  legis- 


lation by  banning  all  chrome  imports.  But 
then  of  course  there  would  be  far  too  lit- 
tle ore  for  even  the  most  elementary 
needs  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  end  its  participation  in  the  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  insofar  as 
chrome  is  concerned. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  drop  all  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  That  would  be  the  proper 
course  to  take. 

But  even  if  this  course  were  not  taken, 
at  least  the  United  States  would  end  its 
reliance  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  stra- 
tegically vital  chrome  ore. 

Legislation  similar  to  mine  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Collins  of  Texas.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  take  prompt 
action  to  change  the  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous position  in  which  the  United 
States  now  finds  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  pro- 
posed legislation  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S. 1404 

A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945  to  prevent  the  imposi- 
tion thereunder  of  any  prohibition  on  the 
Importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
strategic   and  critical   material   from  any 
free  world  country  for  so  long  as  the  im- 
portation of  like  material  from  any  Com- 
munist country  is  not  prohibited  by  la'.v 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of   1945    (22  U.S.C.   287c (a)    Is  amended   by 
adding    at    the    end    thereof    the    following 
new    sentence:    "On    or   after   the   effective 
date  of  this  sentence,  the  President  may  not 
prohibit    or   regulate   the    Importation   Into 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  section 
of  any  material  determined  to  be  strategic 
and   critical   pursuant   to   section  2  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act    (50  U.S.C.  98a),  which   is  the  product 
of   any  foreign   country   or  area  not  listed 
as  a  Communist-dominated  country  or  area 
in    general    headnote    3(d)     of    the    Tariff 
Schedules   of  the  United  States    (19   U.S.C. 
1202),  for  so  long  as  the  Importation  Into 
the  United  States  of  material  of  that  kind 
which  Is  the  product  of  such  Communist- 
dominated   countries    or   areas   Is   not   pro- 
hibited by  any  provision  of  law. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  933, 
the  Voter  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 

S.     950 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  950,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
relating  to  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  sporting  rifles  and 
sporting  shotguns. 
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S.     1116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooki  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1116,  a  bill  to 
require  the  protection,  management,  and 
control  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and 
burrc;  on  public  lands. 

S.    1197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <  Mr.  Bayh  t  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1197,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  availability  of  Federal  crop 
insurance  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  crop  insurance 
program. 

S.    1217 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1217,  a 
bill  to  declare  that  certain  federally 
owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
Spates  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1307 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printinii.  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1307,  a  bill  to 
provide  increased  employment  opportu- 
nities for  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOHJl'ION    3t 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  his  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29, 
a  jo'nt  re.solution  designating  National 
Peace  Corps  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  29  AND  SENATE 
JOINT    RESOLUTION    34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  ) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29,  a  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  National  Peace  Corps  Week;  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Spark- 
man  I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  34,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  offering  of  voluntary  prayer  or 
meditation  in  public  schools  and  other 
public  buildings. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE     TO     FORMER     SENATOR 
PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS,  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
18  years  these  Halls  were  graced  with 
the  presence  of  an  Ulinoisan  who  cele- 
brated, on  Friday,  his  79th  birthday 
anniversary. 

Paul  H.  Douglas,  in  retirement,  is  a 


voice  which  remains  with  us  a^  we  cele- 
brate his  anniversary  with  respect,  ad- 
miration, and — in  my  own  case — an  in- 
tense personal  devotion  stemming  from 
my  earliest  acquaintance  with  this  great 
Senator. 

The  close  association  that  exists  be- 
tween my  family  and  Paul  and  Emily 
Douglas  now  marks  nearly  a  quarter 
century.  My  father  became  Governor  of 
Illinois  the  same  year  Paul  Douglas  took 
oath  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  was 
privileged  to  have  my  name  linked  to  his 
in  my  second  political  campaign.  He  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  me  in  my  political 
life. 

Countless  families  in  Illinois  have  di- 
rectly benefited  from  his  wisdom  and 
foresightedness  in  the  Senate.  His  en- 
ergy, wisdom,  and  legislative  skill  led  to 
the  economic  redevelopment  of  southern 
Illinois.  His  concern  for  people,  and  his 
interest  in  conservation  now  entitles 
residents  of  the  Chicago  area  to  enjoy 
the  Indiana  dunes,  which  he  saved. 

There  was,  of  course,  much  more  Paul 
Douglas  did  for  Illinois.  But  it  is  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  which  was  specially 
touched  by  his  personal  magic.  For  all 
Americans,  he  foresaw  needs.  He  re- 
sponded to  the  times.  He  understood,  and 
understands,  priorities.  Paul  Douglas  was 
as  concerned  about  truth  in  spending  as 
about  truth  in  lending. 

The  great  social  legislation  of  two 
decades— social  security  and  minimum 
wage  laws,  civil  rights,  area  redevelop- 
ment, medicare — owe  much  to  his  pow- 
ers as  an  economist,  a  legislator,  and  a 
humanitarian. 

It  is  important  in  our  times  to  proceed 
clamly  and  with  conviction  in  a  course 
of  right  action — with  boldness  when 
needed,  with  integrity  and  compassion 
always.  Paul  Douglas  has  done  this.  His 
life  will  continue  to  inspire  us  and 
strengthen  our  resolve. 

Only  semiretired,  Paul  Douglas  at  79 
continues  to  serve  his  country  in  many 
ways,  and  we  are  grateful  for  that.  As 
one  of  his  debtors,  it  is  an  honor  for  me 
on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very 
special  man. 


INTERVIEW  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
BY  HOWARD  K.  SMITH 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago,  President  Nixon  was  interviewed 
on  television  by  ABC's  Howard  K.  Smith 
whUe  millions  of  Americans  watched 
and  listened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial concerning  the  interview,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  24  issue  of  the 
Detroit  News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Easy   Answebs   For   A   Responsible 
President 

What  President  Nixon  said  in  his  televised 
interview  with  Howard  K.  Smith  won't  make 
the  slightest  dent  on  the  thinking  of  con- 
firmed doves  but  It  was  a  masterful  Job  of 
communicating  with  the  American  people. 

The  people  aren't  stpuid.  It  must  have 
occurred  long  ago  to  millions  of  them  that 
Mr.  Nixon  doesn't  enjoy  the  constant  stream 


of  criticism  directed  upon  him  by  senators, 
members  of  the  press  and  protesters  on  the 
campuses  and  In  the  streets. 

If  the  way  out  of  Indochina  Is  as  easy 
as  his  critics  say,  why  doesn't  he  Jump  at 
their  solution,  immediate  withdrawal?  Why 
not  satisfy  the  public's  yearning  for  peace, 
get  his  Clitics  off  his  back  and  assure  his 
reelection? 

Mr.  Nixon  admitted  In  his  chat  with  Smith 
that  such  a  course  Is  politically  tempting. 
Then  he  made  the  case  for  presidential  re- 
sponsibility. 

Senators  sitting  In  their  Ivory  tower  on 
Capitol  Hill  can  deal  with  problems  In  bits 
and  pieces  and  make  politics  without  having 
to  answer  for  what  happens.  The  President 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  short-range,  easy, 
popular  solutions.  As  commander  In  chief, 
he  must  deal  with  the  total  picture  and  an- 
swer for  the  consequences. 

In  the  case  of  a  hurried  withdrawal,  he 
would  have  to  answer  for  the  loss  of  lever- 
age In  negotiations  with  the  foe;  for  the  loss 
of  national  prestige  which  would  follow 
withdrawal;  for  the  damage  to  America's 
reputation  and  her  ability  to  perform  as  a 
peace-keeping  power  in  the  world:  for  the 
possible  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  which 
would  follow  the  seizure  of  power  by  the 
Communists  In  South  Vietnam. 

As  the  President  says,  his  critics  offer  a 
"very,  very  Inviting  but  dangerous  road  to 
peace  at  any  price."  We  suspect  that  if  any 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  war  critics  had  been  elected 
In  his  place,  that  man  would  be  doing 
approximately  what  Mr.  Nixon  Is  doing — and 
if  he  did  otherwise  would  produce  the  con- 
sequences of  which  Mr.  Nixon  warns  and 
lose  credibility  thereby. 

On  the  subject  of  credibility,  commenta- 
tors lose  credlbUlty  with  us  when  they  con- 
demn the  operation  In  Laos  out  of  hand.  TTie 
least  they  can  do  Is  wait,  as  the  President 
Is  waiting,  to  observe  the  out.come  before 
delivering  a  Judgment  as  to  ultimate  success 
Or  failure. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interview  with  Smith  was 
a  success  If  the  purpose  was  to  Inform  the 
public  on  the  President's  views.  Some  tele- 
vised press  conferences  have  seemed  to  make 
that  purpose  secondary  to  scolding  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States, 

The  success  of  the  interview  must  be  at- 
tributed In  good  part  to  the  skillful  per- 
formance of  the  Interviewer.  Smith  notes 
that  he  faced  the  problem  of  having  to  ask 
tough  questions  without  being  rude.  He 
walked  that  thin  line  with  a  sense  of  bal- 
ance which  we  wish  more  TV  newsmen  pos- 
sessed. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  RESCISSION 
OF  CLOSURE  ORDER  AGAINST 
KITTERY-PORTSMOUTH  SHIP- 
YARD 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
defense  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  so  without  any  prior  notice 
to  him. 

Extremely  erroneous  and  unfair  ac- 
cusations have  been  made  against  him  to 
the  effect  that  he  attempted  to  buy  my 
vote  on  the  SST  with  his  letter  to  me 
notifying  me  that  he  had  ordered  the 
McNamara  closure  order  against  the 
Klttery -Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
rescinded. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  To  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that 
he  fully  realized  the  risk  of  that  letter 
influencing  me  to  vote  against,  instead 
of  for,  the  SST. 

Let  me  make  some  political  facts  and 
truth  plainly  clear.  At  no  time  did  the 
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President  ask  me  to  vote  for  the  SST.  At 
no  time  did  any  member  of  his  staff  ask 
me  to  vote  for  the  SST.  At  no  time  did 
any  member  of  the  entire  Nixon  ad- 
ministration ask  me  to  vote  for  the  SST. 

His  letter  to  me  about  the  Kittery 
Naval  Shipyard  and  my  vote  on  the  SST 
were  close  in  chronology  only  by  coinci- 
dence and  not  by  plan. 

There  were  reports  last  summer  that 
the  McNamara  closure  order  would  be 
rescinded  by  President  Nixon.  But  sub- 
sequent attempts  for  confirmation  of 
this,  whether  made  to  the  White  House, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  or  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  were  unproduc- 
tive and  unsuccessful. 

When,  in  late  December  1970, 1  learned 
from  ihe  commander  of  the  Kittery- 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  that  he  was 
operating  the  shipyard  on  the  basis  of 
this  imconflrmed  report  and  despite  as- 
surances from  his  superiors  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  there  was  no 
change  in  the  McNamara  order  to  close 
the  shipyard,  on  December  28,  1970.  I 
wrote  the  President  stressing  the  urgency 
to  remove  the  speculation  and  confusion 
without  delay.  Again  a  month  later  on 
January  28,  1971,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent I  repeated  this  request.  I  did  not 
write  another  monthly  letter  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1971,  because  shortly  prior  to  that 
time,  the  Defense  Department  gave  me 
assurances  that  the  matter  was  being 
seriously  studied  and  a  decision  and  an- 
nouncement would  be  made  soon. 

On  March  4,  1971,  after  he  conferred 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  and  Senator  Cotton  came 
to  ray  ofiBce.  and  the  three  of  us  con- 
ferred for  an  hour  or  so.  In  that  discus- 
sion Senator  Cotton  received  the  im- 
pression that  Secretary  Laird  would 
make  an  announcement  by  the  first  of 
the  next  week,  and  he  so  announced  to 
the  press.  I  was  not  that  sure,  so  I  de- 
clined any  appraisal  to  the  press. 

Then  2  weeks  later  on  March  19. 
1971,  Foster's  Daily  Democrat  of  Dover. 
N.H..  quoted  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  as  stat- 
ing  that  Secretary  Laird  had  told  him 
"there  is  no  decision  imminent  on  the 
yard"  and  further  quoting  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre as  stating  that  It  was  his  guess 
that  a  decision  on  the  shipyard  would  not 
be  reached  until  December  this  year. 

On  March  22,  1971,  Senator  Cotton  in- 
formed me  of  this  report  which  was  in 
sharp  conflict  with  his  impression  of 
what  Defense  Secretary  Laird  had  said 
to  Senator  Cotton.  I  then  wrote  Presi- 
dent Nixon  a  third  letter  pointing  out 
how  this  latest  development  had  added 
to  the  already  too  great  confusion  and 
speculation  on  this  matter.  My  conclud- 
ing paragraph  was: 

I  have  tried  to  be  patient  in  this  matter 
but  my  patience  is  at  an  end.  The  pattern  In 
this  matter  Is  certainly  not  one  to  enhance 
the  credibility  of  the  White  House  or  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  President  obviously  did  not  see 
my  letter  before  late  Tuesday  or  early 


Wednesday.  I  have  the  very  clear  impres- 
sion that  it  did  not  reach  his  attention 
before  that  time.  I  have  my  doubts  that 
my  previous  two  letters  had  gotten 
through  his  staff  to  him.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  breakthrough 
to  the  President  did  not  come  before  late 
Tuesday  or  early  Wednesday. 

When  that  breakthrough  finally  came. 
President  Nixon  obviously  acted  swiftly 
in  response  to  my  third  letter.  That  re- 
sponse, following  the  breakthrough,  was, 
in  fact,  so  swift  that  it  came  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  the  vote  on  the  SST. 

To  conclude  that  the  President  crassly 
and  crudely  sought  to  buy  my  vote  on  the 
SST  because  of  what  was  only  chronol- 
ogical coincidence  does  the  President  a 
grave  disservice  and  injustice.  Surely 
even  his  political  detractors  must  admit 
that  he  is  far  too  astute  a  politician  than 
to  reason  that  this  would  win  my  vote. 
To  the  contrary,  it  should  be  crystal  clear 
because  of  past  history  that  the  far 
greater  risk  was  that  the  reverse  would 
be  the  situation.  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  the  President  recognized  this 
but  went  ahead  with  the  letter  simply 
because  he  felt  I  deserved  an  answer 
without  any  further  delay. 

His  letter  had  no  influence  whatsoever 
on  my  vote  against  the  SST.  I  voted  on 
the  matter  on  my  own  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  the  issue.  I  think  it  took  real 
political  courage  for  him  to  respond  so 
quickly  after  the  breakthrough  realizing 
the  false  interpretations  and  accusations 
that  would  be  made  against  him.  I  fur- 
ther think  that  keeping  the  shipyard 
open  is  the  President's  decision  solely 
and  not  the  decision  of  anyone  else. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  section  133B  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
I  hereby  submit  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.AL  RECORD,  the  Rulcs  of  Proce- 
dure of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  re- 
quires that  the  rules  of  each  standing 
committee  be  printed  not  later  than 
March  1.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  quickly  assembling  a  staff  and 
moving  Into  our  new  quarters,  the  com- 
mittee was  not  able  to  meet  and  formu- 
late Rules  of  Procedure  until  Wednes- 
day of  last  week.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  unavoidable  delay  be  par- 
doned and  that  the  rules  be  published  in 
the  Record,  as  required  by  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RtTUrS      or      THK      COMMrmBE      OK      VmSRANS' 

Attairs 

( 1 )  General. — All  applicable  requirements 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  shall  govern  the  Oommlttee  and 
Its  Subcommittees, 

(3)  Meetings. — The  Committee  shall  hold 
Its  Regular  meetings  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursday  of  each  month,  when  Congress  is 
In  session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Chairman  shall  determine.  Additional  meet- 


ings may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  expedite  Committee  busi- 
ness. 

(3)  QuoTum. — Three  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting Committee  business:  Provided,  That 
one  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony. 

(4)  Voting. — 

(a)  Votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy;  and 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  complete  record  kept 
of  all  Committee  action.  Such  record  shall 
contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
Committee  on  any  question  which  a  "yea" 
or  "nay"  vote  is  requested. 

(5)  Subcommittees. — 

(a)  The  Committee  Chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  shall  be  ex-ofBclo 
members  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  Is  a  change  in  the 
Chairmanship  and  seniority  on  the  particular 
Subcommittee  shall  not  necessarily  apply. 

(6)  Hearings  and  hearing  procedures. — 

(a)  The  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 
thereof  shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place,  time,  and  subject  matter  of 
any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any  measure 
or  matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of 
such  hearing  unless  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee determines  there  Is  good  cause  to 
begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date; 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable require  each  witness,  who  is  sched- 
uled to  testify  at  any  hearing,  to  file  his 
written  testimony  with  the  Committee  not 
later  than  forty-eight  hours  prior  to  his 
scheduled  appearance.  Said  written  testi- 
mony shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  points  covered  in  the 
written  testimony;  and 

(c)  No  hearing  of  the  Committee  or  any 
Subcommittee  shall  be  scheduled  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  except  by  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee or  by  authorization  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee 


REVITALIZATION  OF  THE  OLD  CITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
sometimes  told  that  the  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety dictate  a  hard-nosed  businesslike 
attitude  toward  the  pleas  of  historians 
who  beg  us  to  spare  some  ancient  struc- 
ture. It  is  argued  that  unless  such  struc- 
tures can  be  made  to  "pay  their  own 
way,"  they  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
bulldozer's  blade  and  the  somehow  high- 
er and  better  use  which  can  be  made  of 
the  real  estate  on  which  the  old  edifice 
stands. 

I  was  rather  impressed  recently  when 
I  learned  that  historic  preservation  can 
help  "pay  its  own  way"  by  contributing 
substantially  to  a  general  rise  in  down- 
town property  values  where  such  struc- 
tures are  located.  In  fact,  I  am  informed 
that,  in  the  case  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  the 
increase  in  assessable  base  substantially 
attributed  to  vigorous  efforts  at  historic 
preservation  have  been  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  enabling  the  city  fathers  to  obtain 
favorable  interest  rates  for  their  munic- 
ipal bond  offerings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  by  James  Burchf^eld, 
entitled  "Old  City  Revitalization  Pays," 
published  in  the  March  19,  1971,  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rei  ord, 
as  follows: 


March  '29,  1971 
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Old  Cn-Y  Revitalization  Pays 
(By  James  Blrchfleld) 

Annapolis,  the  hUtorlc  capital  of  Mary- 
land, has  found  that  historic  preservation 

nays. 

Annapolis  Mayor  Roger  W.  Moyer  told  a 
Maryland  Senate  Finance  Committee  hearing 
recently  that  the  results  of  a  cooperative, 
constructive  approach  to  urban  revitalization 
already  are  being  demonstrated  in  the  Mary- 
land city. 

He  added  that  New  York  bond  merchants, 
who  are  'not  inclined  toward  puffery"  re- 
cently told  him  that  Annapolis  Is  one  of  the 
few  cities  where  downtown  property  values 
have  risen  In  recent  years. 

Moyer  said  the  city's  reversal  of  the  na- 
tionwide trend  toward  downtown  decay  Is 
largely  the  result  of  successful  preservation 
efforts  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  P.  Wright,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Historic  Annapolis  Inc.,  who  has  been 
fighting  for  the  last  19  years  for  historic 
preservation,  said  a  study  now  being  prepared 
by  a  Washington  consulting  firm  indicates 
that  the  historic  area  provides  a  key  industry 
which  gives  economic  supp>ort  and  net  benefit 
to  the  remainder  of  the  community. 

Reporting  from  a  study  being  prepared  by 
Bobert  Gladstone  &  Associates,  WasHlngton 
based  economic  constiltants,  Mrs.  Wright  said 
that  since  1961  the  growth  In  true  value  of 
properties  in  the  Annapolis  historic  area  has 
been  dramatic.  These  values  have  risen  from 
an  estimated  $18  million  in  1961  to  about  $20 
million  now.  for  an  Increase  of  112  percent. 

Mrs.  Wright  said  tax  assessments  for  the 
historic  district  are  estimated  to  have  risen 
about  85  percent  during  the  same  period,  as 
compared  with  the  static  condition  of  the 
1950  decade. 

While  the  historic  district  comprises  only 
about  seven  percent  of  the  city's  land  area, 
Mrs.  Wright  continued.  It  has  about  19  per- 
cent of  the  assessable  base  of  the  entire 
city. 

During  the  last  nine  years,  she  said,  the 
historic  district  has  accounted  for  17  percent 
of  the  city-wide  assessable  base  in  the  face 
of  Intense  development  of  apartments,  houses 
and  conunercial  buildings  outside  the  dis- 
trict. 

Mrs.  Wright  said  the  report  points  out  that 
the  pattern  of  economic  revival  In  the  city's 
historic  area  follows  a  trend  established  In 
places  like  Charleston,  S.C,  Savannah,  New 
Orleans  and  other  communities  which  have 
an  Impressive  architectural  heritage. 

The  study  points  out,  however,  that  only 
a  fraction  of  the  economic  potential  of  the 
historic  district  has  been  realized  because, 
it  was  said,  there  Is  lack  of  a  corLsensus  with- 
in the  community  about  Its  historic  area. 
This  condition.  Mrs.  Wright  added,  has 
been  partially  ccwreoted  by  a  clty-wlde  refer- 
endum which  approved  a  preservation  ordi- 
nance. 

The  efforts  of  Historic  Annapolis  have  been 
commended  for  having  saved  many  historic 
structures,  and  with  having  attracted  new 
businesses  to  the  historic  area. 

Mrs.  Wright  said  that  she  got  Interested 
first  In  historic  preservation  because  "I  real- 
ly did  want  the  dty  to  last." 

She  realized,  she  said,  that  the  historic 
sector  requires  certain  types  of  businesses, 
and  her  group  has  tried  to  stimulate  the 
specialty  shops  for  the  city. 

"Just  a  few  years  ago,"  she  said,  "there 
were  20  vacant  stores  on  just  one  street  In 
the  area,  and  now  they  are  all  occupied." 

One  of  the  most  ImpcH-tant  accomplish- 
ments of  Historic  AnnapyoUs,  It  has  been  aald, 
Is  that  It  has  gradually  made  the  com- 
mimlty  aware  of  the  value  of  the  historic 
area,  and  this  has  resulted  almost  automati- 
cally in  Improvement  of  the  appearance  of 
the  old  city. 
The  study  Indicates,  Mrs.  Wright  said,  that 


Annapolis  property  values  could  rise  to  $58 
million  In  the  70's  if  the  historic  district  be- 
comes an  even  more  significant  pmrt  of  the 
city's  economic  base.  The  personal  Income 
level  might  Increase  by  $7.5  million  and  retail 
sales  by  about  $3  million  annually.  It  was 
said. 

The  study,  according  to  Mrs.  Wright,  sug- 
gests a  program  of  preservation  and  develop- 
ment that  would  be  strictly  compatible  with 
the  historic  character  of  the  capital. 


A  BETTER  APPROACH  TO 
IMPRISONMENT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  tra- 
ditional correctional  philosophy  in  this 
country  is  characterized  by  a  heavy  re- 
liance upon  institutional  commitment 
of  offenders  under  relatively  close  cus- 
tody. This  pattern  is  typically  expressed 
in  the  State  penitentiary — a  place  of 
barred  cages,  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
topped  with  guard  towers.  Often  only  a 
minority  of  the  penitentiary's  inmates 
pose  such  a  threat  as  to  necessitate  these 
conditions — Missouri's  extremely  capable 
director  of  correctioins,  Fred  Wilkinson, 
estimates  that  such  dangerous  Inmates 
comprise  only  12  percent  of  his  prison 
population — but  the  regimen  required  to 
contain  them  sets  the  pattern  for  the 
entire  institution.  And  the  track  record 
for  our  operations  under  this  phDosophy, 
in  terms  of  promoting  rehabilitation  and 
reducing  recidivism,  has  'oeen  abomina- 
ble. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  pro- 
viding other  institutions  within  a  State 
varying  in  degrees  from  maximum  to 
minimum  security,  depending  on  the 
category  of  offenders  assigned  to  them. 
Yet  even  these  are  usiially  isolated  from 
the  commiuiities  where  the  inmates  are 
going  to  have  to  make  their  way  after 
release. 

More  recently,  a  new  kind  of  correc- 
tional institution,  based  in  the  commu- 
nity, has  been  developed.  Many  are  fa- 
miliar with  one  type  of  community- 
based  institution,  the  half-way  house,  to 
which  offenders  who  have  served  a  major 
part  of  their  time  in  conventional  insti- 
tutions are  assigned  during  the  last  few 
months  prior  to  release  to  help  ease 
their  reintegration  into  the  community. 
Halfway  houses  have  proved  extremely 
useful  but  they  still  represent  basically 
a  compromise  with  traditional  "lock  'em 
up  and  let  'em  rot "  attitudes. 

There  is  growing  support  for  another 
kind  of  community-based  institution  to 
which  offenders  may  be  assigned  im- 
mediately after  sentencing  and  screen- 
ing, and  in  which  they  may  serve  their 
entire  period  of  confinement,  if  war- 
ranted by  their  progress  toward  rehabili- 
tation. This  approach  recognizes  that  the 
conmiunity  has  vastly  greater  resources 
than  prisons,  or  variants  thereof,  that 
can  be  drawn  upon  in  working  with  an 
offender. 

Henry  J.  Waters,  editor  of  the  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  Daily  Tribune,  has  written 
an  extremely  thoughtful  report  on 
one  such  institution  In  Rochester,  Minn. 
Mr.  Waters'  article  provides  an  excellent 
insight  into  the  strengths  of  such  com- 
munity-based centers  and  discusses  the 
possibilities  for  developing  similar  pro- 


grams in  Missouri.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Waters'  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  this  dis- 
cussion going  on  in  my  home  State. 
Earlier  this  year  I  joined  with  Sen- 
ators Saxby,  Mondale,  and  Brooke  in  in- 
troducing S.  400,  the  Model  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Reform  Act,  which  would  provide 
massive  Federal  assistance  to  States 
willing  to  undertake  comprehensive  up- 
grading of  their  entire  criminal  justice 
system.  Among  the  goals  established  for 
a  State  desiring  to  participate  in  this 
program  is  the  requirement  that  it: 

Has  established  a  range  of  correctional  fa- 
cilities that  are  adequately  equipped  and 
staffed  to  treat  the  particular  classifications 
of  inmates  assigned  there.  Including  small- 
unit,  community-based  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  experience  in 
Rochester  and  in  other  communities — 
such  as  the  District  of  Colimibia — that 
are  experimenting  with  institutions  of 
this  kind  will  provide  useful  models  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I^w  AND  Ordeb:   Pobt  Has  an  Answer 
(By  Henry  J.  Waters  ni) 

In  Rochester,  Minnesota,  a  program  called 
Probatloned  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Train- 
ing Is  showing  how  to  break  the  vicious  cy- 
cle of  habitual  criminal  behavior. 

Can  society  learn  the  lesson? 

For  years  there  has  been  concern  In  crim- 
inal treatment  circles  over  the  emphasis  on 
maximum  security  prisons  and  the  concur- 
rent lack  of  public  support  for  criminal 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Judges  have  been  faced  with  a  difficult 
"elther-or"  situation:  Either  send  the  of- 
fender Into  the  bowels  of  a  penitentiary  or 
tiu-n  him  loose  under  the  supervision  of 
badly  understaffed  probation  and  parole  pro- 
grams. Sensitive  Judges  and  others  In  law  en- 
forcement have  long  understood  the  Inade- 
quacy of  this  choice. 

The  maximum  security  Institution  with  Its 
overpopulation  and  unwholesome  experi- 
ences Is  clearly  the  wrong  environment  for 
many  first  and  youthful  offenders.  Indeed, 
It  Is  Just  as  damaging  to  more  experienced 
criminals  who  could  respond  to  rehabili- 
tation. 

And  the  underdlrected  environment  of 
thinly  staffed  probation  and  pmrole  oj>era- 
tlons  leaves  many  others  without  enough 
support  and  guidance. 

In  either  extreme  the  vulnerable  law- 
breaker has  a  good  chance  of  falling  back 
Into  bad  ways  or  learning  even  worse  ones, 
and  all  of  society  suffers. 

Of  the  two  alternatives,  clearly  the  worst 
is  the  maximum  security  prison.  There  Is 
so  much  evidence  to  show  the  shortcomings 
of  the  present  penitentiary  approach  to  law 
enforcement  that  It  hardly  need  be  cited. 
Such  prisons  are  universally  known  as 
schools  for  crime.  The  experiences  an  of- 
fender has  m  the  prison  environment  al- 
most guarantees  he  will  have  an  even  more 
difficult  time  becoming  a  useful  member  of 
society  when  he  gets  out  than  when  he 
went  In. 

Experts  estimate  no  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  those  currently  locked  up  In  such  Institu- 
tions really  need  be  there.  The  other  75  per 
cent  could  be  rehabilitated  and  turned  Into 
useful,  safe,  productive  people  at  far  less  cost 
to  the  public — If  only  proper  treatment  fa- 
cilities existed. 
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The  challenge  has  been  twofold:  To  pro- 
vide a  successful  alternative — and  to  g«t 
arovind  the  public  liichnalicn  to  iinii)ly  put 
criminals  away,  the  farther  the  better. 

Perhaps  Rochester,  Minnesota's  PORT  Is 
the  an:.ver. 

The  initial'!  stand  for  Probatloned  Offend- 
ers Rehabilitation  Training.  The  program 
opened  last  October  In  a  former  nurses' 
dormitory  on  the  grounds  of  the  Rochester 
State  Hospital.  It  Is  currently  being  fuuacd 
by  money  from  private  foundations,  the  local 
United  Fund  and  the  federal  safe  streets 
act.  PORT'S  directors  are  well  into  a  t'.vo- 
year  program  of  trying  to  prove  a  point  so 
that  funding  will  continue  as  part  of  Minne- 
sota's state  correctional  budget. 

I  recently  had  a  chance  to  visit  PORT  as 
part  of  a  delegation  from  the  Mici-Mlssourl 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Council.  We 
spent  most  of  a  day  with  PORT'.^  Executive 
Director,  Ken  Schoen.  and  Program  Direc- 
tor. Jay  Undgren.  The  story  they  have  to 
tell  Is  an  exciting  one. 

About  six  years  ago,  Dr  Francis  Tyre,  the 
Medical  Director  of  the  Rochester  State  Hos- 
pital and  a  man  highly  regarded  in  the  field 
of  public  medicine,  convinced  local  District 
Judges  to  let  him  have  a  crack  at  some  of 
their  worst  criminal  cases,  convicts  with 
serious  emotional  and  psychiatric  problems 
who  were  headed  for  the  pen  with  little  hope 
of  ever  getting  straightened  out.  The  Initial 
work  was  done  by  Tvce  in  the  hospital  facil- 
ities, and  the  o.'Tendt*rs  lived  at  home  This 
experiment  went  on  with  such  success  that 
last  year  community  leaders  got  behind  the 
creation  of  PORT,  an  expanded,  mir?  for- 
malized e.rtenslon  of  the  program  c'eslgned 
to  deal  with  around  25  offenders  at  a  time. 

The  "clients"  come  from  courts  in  the  Im- 
mediate Rochester  area.  Those  who  are 
deemed  capable  of  handling  PORT  and  are 
acceptable  to  the  staff  are  given  the  alterna- 
tive by  the  Judge:  either  to  Jail  or  to  PORT. 
Most  choose  PORT. 

But  not  because  l'  Is  simply  a  soft  way 
out.  Before  any  offender  is  admitted  he  Is 
given  a  full  explanation  of  what  will  be  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  the  rules  are  strict. 

In  speaking  of  a  17-year-old  resident  with 
a  serious  truancy  problem,  Schoen  said,  "We 
have  really  put  the  screws  to  this  kid.  but 
we  aren  t  going  to  take  the  approach  that 
we  will  do  nothing  for  him."  At  the  time 
we  were  there  the  teenager  was  mostly  con- 
fined to  his  room,  but  PORT  workers  were 
"cutting  out"  a  special  program  for  him  In- 
volving tutoring  and  skills  training  through 
a  local  sheltered  workshop  agency.  Schoen 
and  Llndgren  both  believe  In  dealing  firmly 
with  their  residents  Bad  behavior  gets  Its 
Just  reward  and  much  of  this  pressure 
comes  from  the  group  ctilture  within  the 
building. 

At  present  the  PORT  family  consists  of  15 
residents  ranging  in  age  from  13  to  32.  Reg- 
ular talk  sessions  are  held  three  times  a 
week  and  attendtince  Is  mandatory.  During 
these  sessions  the  offenders  get  down  to  the 
nltty-grltty  of  how  their  world  Is  function- 
ing. Individuals  are  brought  on  the  carpet. 
Rules  are  discussed.  And  sanctions  are  taken. 
It  is  early  yet  to  measure  PORT'S  success 
In  complete  terms.  But  the  progress  of  the 
first  person  admitted  Is  excitingly  encour- 
aging. 

Lonnle  Buss  Is  21  and  a  convicted  arsonist. 
He  Is  one  of  13  children  of  a  nearby  farm 
family.  He  was  sent  to  PORT  by  the  Judge 
after  setting  fire  to  a  ninnber  of  buildings, 
mostly  barns.  Dr.  Tyce  of  the  state  hospital 
Interviewed  Lonnle  and  discovered  a  deep 
attachment  to  a  twin  brother  who  had  Joined 
the  Siarlnes  and  was  In  Vietnam.  Dr.  Tyce 
concluded  that  Lonnle  was  desperately  try. 
Ing  to  make  hla  family  so  sick  of  him  they 
would  "make"  him  Join  the  service  where  he 
would  be  with  his  brother,  at  least  symboli- 


cally. It  was  decided  his  problems  could  re- 
spond to  PORT  treatment. 

At  this  writing  Lonnle  Buss  Is  working  as 
a  shipping  clerk  In  Rochester,  earning  $2.35 
an  hom*  and  paying  the  standard  $15  weekly 
for  room  and  board  at  PORT.  He  Is  on  his  way 
to  recovery  and  Is  a  working,  paying  member 
of  society — something  that  never  could  have 
happened  had  he  been  sent  to  the  pen. 

Residents  are  rated  on  a  scale  of  0  to  5. 
Individuals  earn  their  way  up  to  a  possible 
"volunteer"  status  which  gives  them  nearly 
complete  freedom.  They  are  then  considered 
the  virtual  equals  of  the  Rochester  Junior 
College  students  who  live  In  with  PORT  resi- 
dents and  help  run  the  house  In  exchange  for 
room  and  board.  Offenders  with  a  0  rating 
have  almost  no  freedom  except  to  attend  to 
school  or  Job  duties. 

The  real  secret  of  success  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  group  culture.  Administrators 
work  subtly  but  hard  on  this.  Schoen  says  It 
has  taken  until  recently  to  really  get  It  work- 
ing, but  now  the  group  makes  practically  all 
Ito  own  rules  and  decisions.  Even  though 
there  Is  a  supporting  group  of  supervisors 
with  final  authority,  not  once  In  months  has 
a  decision  of  the  resident  group  had  to  be 
overturned. 

The  resident  society  works  quite  well.  To 
demonstrate  this,  Minneapolis  Tribune  re- 
porter Sam  Newlund  wrote: 

Not  all  behavior  Is  perfect,  however.  A  few 
nights  ago.  one  of  the  college  students  and 
a  resident  went  to  a  party.  As  Schoen  put  It, 
"the  college  student  got  smashed  out  of  his 
socks"  and  the  resident  "had  to  drive  him 
home." 

At  PORT  the  person  In  charge  (officer  of 
the  day)  was  a  15-year-old  resident.  A  fight 
ensued.  Schoen  said,  and  the  15-year-old 
telephoned  (program  Director)  Llndgren  and 
told  him,  "I  don't  like  this  situation.  You'd 
better  come  out  here  and  do  something  about 
It." 

The  youngster,  said  Schoen,  "was  In  charge 
of  the  building  that  night  and  he  did  his 
thing.  He  carried  It  forward  beautifully." 

The  group  exerts  strong  Influences  against 
Intolerable  behavior.  When  drugs  or  alcohol 
are  brought  Into  the  building  the  group 
normally  moves  to  correct  the  situation  im- 
mediately because  the  residents  know  every- 
one will  suffer.  If  an  Individual  gets  Into 
trouble  with  the  law  he  Is  subject  to  the 
same  punishment  as  anyone  else.  "We  won't 
let  PORT  become  an  umbrella  to  shield  resi- 
dents from  the  law,"  Llndgren  said. 

We  were  shown  around  the  building  by  a 
young  man  named  Tom,  a  resident  who  had 
recently  been  busted  from  a  top  rating  of  5 
back  to  2.  Tom  had  been  caught  with  mari- 
juana In  the  building  and  the  system  had 
responded  by  restricting  his  status  and  free- 
dom. He  was  obviously  not  proud  of  himself 
for  being  busted,  but  he  conducted  the  tour 
with  a  pride  In  the  program  that  was  still 
Intact. 

The  rooms  were  homey  with  two  or  three 
beds  in  each.  There  were  all  sorts  of  pictures 
and  posters  on  the  walls  and  the  typical 
room  was  littered  with  a  friendly  collection 
of  the  stuff  that  makes  a  dormitory  Into  a 
group  home. 

"We  have  lots  of  freedom  about  how  we 
fix  up  our  rooms  and  what  we  have  in  them." 
Tom  said.  "Of  course,  we  can't  have  drugs 
or  booze,  but  we  can  have  almost  anv  maga- 
zine or  book  we  want."  Copies  of  Playboy 
were  in  evidence,  and  psychedelia  adorned 
the  walls  in  more  than  one  room. 

The  most  striking  feature,  however,  was 
the  cleanliness  The  ba'hroom  in  the  center 
hall  was  gleaming.  Tom  explained  that  resl- 
dente  were  assigned  the  duties  of  keeping 
things  clean  and  If  they  failed  thev  got 
"minuses."  Obviously,  In  the  well-ordered 
world  of  PORT,  minuses  are  something  to 
avoid. 


Schoen  and  Llndgren  hop?  PORT  w  11  bp. 
Ciime  an  example  for  the  entire  s'ate  Once 
the  evidence  Is  in  and  the  proof  (jf  snccpis 
cxin  be  doTmented.  they  expect  fo  be  able 
to  make  ,i  niulM-pronpod  case  for  PORT,  it 
will  be  cl^^appf  and  more  effective  than  In- 
carceration. Lord  knows,  it  will  be  more 
humane  for  the  ofTender,  F- r  le?.s  net  cost 
society  can  rehabilitate  people  and  put  them 
to  work  helping  pay  the  taxe,<-  Inst-nd  of 
shipping  them  off  somewhere  behind  gray 
walls  wliere  they  :ir"  nothnut  but  drains  on 
society  and  eternal  criminals. 

"We  expr-ct  to  .say  to  the  lf«lsla-ure,' 
Schoen  a.sserts,  "Just  give  us  money  at  the 
rate  we  cut  down  your  commitment  funds 
for  the  .state  penal  Institutions  and  we  ran 
run  a  prognm." 

.-Mrori'iy  tliere  Is  .siippnrt  In  high  places. 
Paul  W.  Keve,  state  corrections  commls- 
.sjoner,  is  "genuinely  enthusiastic"  about 
PORT.  "I  think  that  it's  an  indicator  of  the 
shape  of  the  future  And  I  .see  The  prospect 
of  riupUca'e<  of  this  all  over  the  sta'e  " 

District  Court  Judires  O  Russell  Olson  and 
D-nald  Franke  are  unabn.shed  In  their  posi- 
tive feeling.  Both  are  on  the  PORT  Board  of 
Directors,  and  we  talked  with  them  at  lunch, 
"Dr  T>ce  had  been  saying  that  he  could 
strai';hten  out  many  of  -he  people  who  were 
being:  sent  to  prison."  Judge  Franke  recalled. 
"So  when  I  got  elected  to  the  District  Court 
bench  I  decided  to  let  him  prove  it.  One  of 
the  first  cases  I  had  was  :i  seeminaly  hopeless 
sex  offender  Rather  than  see  him  go  to 
pr'son.  Dr.  Tyce  sa'd  he  would  take  the  man 
under  his  winR,  and  I  made  the  commitment 
with  a  lot  of  skeptici.^m.  But  it  worked. 
While  the  man  lived  at  home  and  worked, 
he  wa.s  saved  by  regular  contact  with  Dr. 
Tyce  at  the  hospital,"  Since  then  this  story 
ha.s  been  repeated  with  such  retjularlty  that 
Judge  Franke  is  an  ardent  believer.  One  of 
the  success  stories  from  his  court  wns  a  pre- 
vious five-time  loser. 

Obviously  the  State  of  Missouri  Is  on  t 
different  tack  In  Its  program  of  corrections. 
At  the  top  of  the  current  priority  list  Is  a  new 
maximum  security  prison  to  be  built  In  the 
bootheel  at  a  cost  of  some  $8,7  million.  It  is 
designed  to  house  about  330  convicts  at  an 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  of  around 
$1  million. 

State  EMrector  of  Corrections  Fred  Wilkin- 
son describes  this  new  facility  as  an  Isolation 
location  for  the  worst  Inmates  In  the  present 
prison  system.  "We  have  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  people  In  our  prisons  who  are  simply 
unreachable.  They  are  the  ones  who  continu- 
ally disrupt  prison  operations,  they  cost  us 
money,  and  If  we  can  get  them  relocated 
there  are  lots  of  things  we  can  do  that  are 
not  now  being  done  In  the  present  build- 
ings," 

As  an  example,  Wilkinson  notes  that  the 
removal  of  the  inoorrtglbles  from  the  peni- 
tentiary In  Jefferson  City  will  cut  his  look- 
out tower  expenses  by  half.  He  also  antici- 
pates a  wider  range  of  activities  (such  as 
night  school)  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  and  present  employes  who  now  spend 
their  time  In  security  activities  can  be  moved 
Into  more  productive  functions, 

"Actually,  we  will  have  no  additional  op- 
eration cost  for  security  forces  after  the  new 
prison  Is  built,"  Wilkinson  says,  "but  we  will 
retain  some  of  our  former  security  guard  per- 
sonnel budget  for  activities  oriented  more  to- 
ward correction." 

What  about  efforts  to  increase  rehabilita- 
tion of  prisoners? 

"Nationwide  our  prison  population  Is  no 
larger  than  It  was  ten  years  ago,"  Wilkinson 
explains,  "so  treatment  efforts  have  obviously 
had  some  effect." 

When  asked  what  he  thinks  about  the 
PORT  Idea  for  Missouri,  Wilkinson  answered, 
"If  they  can  be  operated  as  community- 
based  treatment  centers  with  community 
support  I  think  the  Idea  is  splendid." 
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Have  any  efforts  been  made  in  the  past  to 
Implement  such  a  program  In  Missouri? 
"There  was  a  bill  Introduced  In  the  legisla- 
ture recently  which  would  have  allowed  the 
Department  of  Corrections  to  contract  with 
local  treatment  centers  for  keeping  convicts. 
We  would  have  paid  on  a  per  person,  per  diem 
basis.  But  the  bill  didn't  even  come  out  of 
cotnnilttee." 

The  fact  is  obvious  that  bastions  of  deten- 
tion are  the  easiest  to  promote.  Already  the 
Missouri  General  Assembly  has  appropri- 
ated $860,000  for  planning  and  site  acquisi- 
tion for  the  Southeast  Missouri  facility,  and 
there  Is  little  question  that  the  project  will 
be  completed. 

With  this  sort  of  money  being  spent  an 
obvious  alternative  comes  to  mind.  Would 
It  have  been  possible  to  create  treatment 
centers  In  the  populous  areas  of  the  state 
with  enough  capacity  to  take,  say,  300  pris- 
oners out  of  present  maximum  security 
buildings?  If  so.  the  remaining  penitentiary 
;.opulatlon  could  be  shufSed  around  so  that 
the  Incorrlglbles  which  Wilkinson  properly 
wants  to  Isolate  could  be  sent  to  an  existing 
fKlllty  like  the  one  at  Moberly.  Thus,  we 
would  be  using  our  money  to  create  treat- 
ment facilities  (with  all  their  advantages) 
instead  of  more  penitentiary  facilities  (with 
kll  their  Inherent  drawbacks) . 

The  annual  budget  for  PORT  Is  $80,000  and 
It  Is  designed  to  handle  25  residents.  This 
does  not  include  an  adequate  amount  for 
capital  expense,  but  there  Is  federal  financial 
help  available  for  this  purpose.  Crime  pre- 
vention programs  have  high  priority  In  Wash- 
ington these  days. 

Because  residents  of  facilities  like  PORT 
are  paying  rent  It  can  be  shown  that  net 
costs  per  offender  are  no  more  (and  often 
less)  than  maximum  security  detention  costs. 
In  addition,  PORT  type  residents  are  typi- 
cally earning  salaries,  paying  taxes  and  learn- 
in?  how  to  live  on  the  right  side  of  the  law 
while  penitentiary  Inmates  sulk  behind  bars, 
deteriorate  as  human  beings  and  drain  so- 
ciety's resources. 

.'or  generations  we  have  gone  ahead  with 
about  the  same  approach  to  criminal  treat- 
ment that  we  had  In  the  middle  ages.  The 
lock  has  been  the  primary  tool,  and  disturb- 
ingly little  has  happened  to  change  this  prac- 
tice. The  reason  probably  lies  in  a  basic 
emotional  and  mental  Inclination  of  society 
which  produces  a  blind  resentment  against 
criminals  and  a  desire  to  simply  see  them 
disposed  of  quickly  and  finally.  "Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind" — except  that  It  doesn't 
work.  It  IS  horribly  expensive  and  more  often 
than  not  inmate.s  get  out  only  to  continue 
their  old  ways,  or  worse  ones.  And  then  so- 
ciety has  another  terrifically  expensive  round 
of  law  enforcement,  court  Judgment  and  re- 
newed Incarceration. 

As  Schoen  puts  It:  We  have  an  extrusion 
process  In  society.  Whenever  we  find  any- 
thing annoying  we  send  It  off  some  place.  So 
we  build  Institutions.  And  then  In  the  In- 
itltutlons  themselves  there  Is  an  extrusion 
process.  Tlie  Juvenile  Institution  sends  the 
kid  Into  Its  security  unit.  If  this  doesn't  work 
out  too  well,  they  send  him  to  a  separate  se- 
curity Institution  (we  are  building  these  now 
around  the  country).  Finally  it  all  ends  up 
some  place,  and  that's  why  we  build  places 
like  Alcatraz.  We  are  finally  finding  out  It 
Is  better  to  deal  with  the  problem  when  It 
arises  Instead  of  shipping  the  person  from 
place  to  place  Just  building  a  case  against 
him." 

Schoen  should  know;  he  comes  straight 
from  years  of  working  In  Just  such  institu- 
tions for  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. 

The  PORT  Idea  makes  so  much  sense  It  Is 
shameful  that  It  Is  only  now  being  seriously 
considered  as  an  alternative  to  the  maximum 
secimty   lockup.    Even   In    Minnesota   where 


an  example  Is  being  set,  no  state  money  Is 
Involved  In  the  pilot  project,  although  the 
state  has  been  cooperative.  The  disturbing 
fact  Is  that  it  is  easier  to  get  a  legislature 
to  spend  $9  million  fur  a  :.ew  penitentiary 
than  $80,000  to  start  a  program  with  the  po- 
tential of  PORT.  Since  rehabilitation  centers 
are  by  nature  small  local  projects,  small  an- 
nual increments  of  money  could  be  spent 
In  building  a  program  of  statewide  scope. 
Each  year  a  little  can  be  added  which  should 
make  such  a  fi.scal  program  easier  for  the 
legislature  than  the  massive  capital  outlays 
required  for  state  penitentiaries.  In  the  po- 
tential saving  of  state  funds  alone,  rehabili- 
tation has  so  much  possibility  it  Is  nearly  sin- 
ful It  has  been  so  poorly  exploited. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  half  blind  on 
this  Issue.  As  long  as  our  narrow  vision  In- 
cludes little  more  than  repeated  expansions 
of  old  approaches  to  crime  prevention  and 
treatment,  little  Improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion can  be  expected.  As  Jay  Llndgren  says, 
this  myopia  has  much  to  do  with  the  entire 
question  of  law  and  order. 

But  for  now  we  seem  hell  bent  on  locking 
people  up,  spending  more  on  them  than  we 
should  and  building  an  ever  Increasing  group 
of  social  outcasts  who  are  non-productive, 
dangerous  drains  on  society. 

Public  shortsightedness  Is  a  sin.  Too  bad 
we  can't  pass  a  law  against  that. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SCOTT  BE- 
FORE SINO-AMERICAN  CULTURAL 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day night,  March  28,  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  (Mr.  Scott),  who  is 
an  internationally  known  collector  of 
oriental  art  and  an  authority  on  the 
T'ang  djTiasty.  spoke  here  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  Sino-American  Cultural 
Society  dinner. 

Senator  Scott  several  years  ago  also 
authored  "The  Golden  Age  of  Chinese 
Art,"  a  beautiful,  illustrated  book  on 
Chinese  art,  mostly  told  through  objects 
in  the  Collection  owned  by  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  made  by  Senator 
Scott  at  the  Sino-American  Cultural 
Society  dinner  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Scott  Speaks  on  "Asia  Now"  at 
Sino-American  Cultokal  Societt  Dinner, 
Peking    RESTAtniANT    Sunday,    Mabch    28, 

1971 

In  these  tumultuous  times,  we  need  to 
examine  closely  all  of  the  societies  that  Influ- 
ence the  destiny  of  this  rapidly  shrinking 
world.  Chinese  culture  has  been  shared  by 
more  people  than  any  other  In  the  history 
of  mankind.  More  people  today  speak  and 
read  the  Chinese  language  than  any  other  In 
the  world.  China  holds  an  lnescap>able  fas- 
cination for  those  such  as  myself  who  have 
felt  her  charm  and  those  who  have  closely 
studied  her  culture. 

China  produced  the  beautiful  and  tec- 
tonlcally  powerful  Shang  artwork  In  bronze 
marble  and  Jade  with  extraordinary  variety, 
originality  and  richness.  Shang  Ideography 
unified  Chinese  culture  through  Chinese 
writing — the  oldest  still  existing. 

The  Chinese  are  responsible  for  the  dy- 
namism of  the  T'ang — the  highest  artistic 
apex  in  China's  long  history.  Its  metal  crafts 
have  never  been  equaled;  its  boldly  glazed 
ceramic  forms  have  served  as  inspirational 
prototypes.  Its  poetry  has  never  been  sur- 


passed. The  T'ang  masterpieces  in  sculpture 
and  painting  stand  on  par  with  anything  pro- 
duced before  or  since. 

China's  society  and  culture  emphasizes 
the  Individual's  role  in  his  relationship  with 
others.  Confucius  thought  men  should  be 
governed  by  moral  example  rather  than  harsh 
laws.  He  stressed  kindliness,  respect  and 
propriety  in  human  relationships. 

He  believed  In  harmony  among  all  men, 
with  the  family  as  the  foundation  of  society. 

The  300  years  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  were 
the  most  brilliant  and  open  period  in  all  of 
China's  history.  Foreigners  enjoyed  freedom 
to  trade,  travel  and  to  achieve  prosperity.  We 
can  scarcely  overrate  the  invigorating  for- 
eign Influence  on  the  Chinese  creative  and 
Intellectual  spirit.  In  the  ninth  century,  for- 
eign jKjpulatlon  of  Canton  alone  was  over 
100,000.  The  T'ang  capital  became  the  great- 
est and  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  world. 
This  was  the  period  which  honored  learning 
and  welcomed  Innovations.  It  was  a  great 
golden  era  which  saw  China  prosperous, 
stable,  and  dynamic. 

The  consolidation  and  centralization  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty  was  a  turning  point  in  Chi- 
nese history.  The  culture  of  late  T'ang  and 
Sung  remained  characteristic  of  China  until 
the  early  Kingdom  appeared  at  least  In  em- 
bryo stages  during  the  late  T'ang  and  came 
Into  bloom  under  Sung.  This  was  a  period  of 
renaissance — a  new  awareness  of  the  past. 

The  confident  T'ang  emperors  did  not. 
until  the  end  of  their  rule,  fear  foreign  in- 
fluence. Intellectual  curiosity  and  tolerance 
encouraged  sympathy  toward  foreign  reli- 
gions and  artistic  Ideals.  However,  the  laws 
against  rebellion  and  conspiracy  were  very 
severe,  with  the  family  of  the  criminal  being 
liable. 

The  greatest  cultural  changes  often  occur 
during  times  of  peace  and  prosperity — as  they 
did  during  the  T'ang.  Nothing  produces 
change  more  Inevitably  than  growth.  During 
the  Tang,  their  Pax  SInIca  brought  growah 
In  population,  production,  trade  and  culture. 
China  reached  a  plateau  far  above  Western 
levels.  But  the  subsequent  dynamic  upsurge 
In  Europe  and  after  the  Age  of  Discovery 
dropped  China  far  behind. 

As  the  pendulum  swung,  China's  cosmo- 
politan spirit  of  the  early  T'ang  moved  into 
a  narrower,  more  exclusively  China-centered 
culture. 

Even  so,  post-T'ang  government  and  cul- 
ture period  showed  acceptance  of  a  basical- 
ly egalitarian  Ideal.  The  concept  of  leader- 
ship by  virtue  of  moral  and  Intellectual 
superiority,  whatever  Its  social  origin,  tri- 
umphed in  Chinese  society  during  this  time. 
In  the  later  T'ang  dynasty,  administrative 
elHclency  gradually  declined.  Population  and 
poverty  increased.  Famine  and  unrest  was 
widespread.  Centralized  rule  declined. 

China's  political,  social  and  economic  sys- 
tems remained  remarkably  unchanged  un- 
til the  nineteenth  century.  The  Western 
world  had  a  shattering  Impact  on  Chlnf 
bringing  the  breakdown  of  the  old  order  ant 
traditional  values. 

China  maintained  Its  strong  sense  of  cul- 
tural unity  and  superiority,  but  the  con- 
cept of  a  strong,  nation-state  became  a 
powerful  motivating  force  among  modern 
Chinese  Intellectuals.  With  this,  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  seized  control  of  an  ongoing 
revolution  and  came  to  power. 

Their  aim  has  been  to  alter  the  entire 
nature  of  Chinese  society.  Its  political  system. 
Its  basic  Ideology  and  system  of  values.  "ITiey 
believe  strongly  In  totallsm,  maximum  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  ordinary  people's 
lives,  thought,  and  behavior. 

TTie  Communist  Chinese  political  appara- 
tus Is  the  first  genuinely  totalitarian  regime 
rooted  in  the  Chinese  masses.  The  family, 
bedrock  of  traditional  Chinese  society  for 
centtiries,      has      undergone      fundamental 
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transformation.  Communist  techniques 
minimize  Its  functions  and  subordinate  It 
to  other  political  and  economic  Institutions. 
A  new  utilization  and  revolutionary 
philosophy  of  aesthetics  motivates  the 
Chinese  Communists  approach  to  art  and 
literature.  Art,  not  for  art's  sake,  Is  natlonal- 
Istlcally  valued,  but  used  to  serve  the 
cause  of  revolution.  Like  most  aspects  of 
Communist  Chinese  lUe  today,  contemporary 
art  has  been  thoroughly  politicized  and  pro- 
letarlanlzed.  They  view  the  written  and 
spoken  language  not  as  a  vehicle  for  preserv- 
ing history  and  traditional  culture,  but  as 
a  tool  to  foster  the  revolution.  This  will  make 
their  kind  of  learning  easier  but  It  will  tend 
also  to  block  the  transmission  of  centuries 
of  Chinese  literature. 

The  Maoist  demand  for  "absolute  selfless- 
ness." echoes  the  traditional  Chinese  stress 
on  collective  standards.  But  It  leaves  less 
room  for  Individualism.  Great  stress  lies  on 
the  rural  and  the  "Chinese"  Instead  of  the 
impure  and  the  foreign  Influences. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  determined 
that  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst-Stallnlst-Maolst 
Ideology  should  totally  replace  traditional 
Confucian  values  with  Its  competing  Ideolo- 
gies Harmony,  comprcmlse,  adjustment  and 
stability,  so  Important  In  China's  history  have 
no  place  In  the  Communist  scheme.  In  their 
place,  the  new  regime  Induces  the  values  of 
struggle,  change,  progress,  and  Innovation. 
But  the  task  has  not  been  easy.  Peking  has 
had  to  retreat  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

Chinese  peasants  cling  stubbornly  to  such 
concepts  as  the  control  of  their  own  plots 
of  laad.  The  effort  to  destroy  traditional 
Chinese  cultural  systems  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. The  Chinese  peonle  have  survived 
many  onslaughts  on  their  value  systems. 
They  will  overcome  this.  too.  Certain  deep- 
rooted  patterns  of  Chinese  thought  and  be- 
havior win  reassert  themselves  In  the  years 
ahead  and  exert  greater  Influence  on  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime. 

Quoting  Lin  Pao  In  1966.  the  Communist 
alms  are  "to  destroy  all  the  old  Ideas,  old 
culture,  old  customs  and  old  habits  of  the 
exploiting  classes  and  transform  all  tho,-5e 
parts  of  the  superstructure  that  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  socialist  economic  base." 

Prom  the  beginning  the  battle  cry  was  the 
triumph  of  youth  over  age,  of  the  new  "over 
old."  Youth  and  vitality  declared  war  on 
age  and  decay.  The  Communist  Chinese 
stress  on  the  modern  Is  understandable. 
Their  means  are  deplorable  and  their  alms 
contribute  massively  to  international  dis- 
comfort. 

Yet.  I  have  faith  that  the  wisdom  of 
thousands  of  years  of  Chinese  history  and 
culture  will  ultimately  overcome  the  pres- 
ent period  of  complete  dictatorship.  The 
Chinese  people  will,  I  believe,  ultimately  be 
reunited  in  a  return  to  a  more  tolerant  way 
of  life.  China  may  again  have  an  open 
society  with  its  leaders  and  Its  people  con- 
fident of  their  place  in  the  world,  less  fear- 
ful of  foreign  contact. 

We  must  hope  for  evolution  In  China 
leading  to  renewal  of  that  cultural  heritage 
so  long  imbedded  In  Chinese  life.  The  char- 
acter of  Chinese  society  and  its  culture  20 
or  30  years  from  now  will.  I  believe,  be  very 
different  both  from  the  traditional  society 
and  from  the  Communist  society.  But  it  will 
be  greatly  Influenced  by  both. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain.  When 
China  reopens  the  doors  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, this  will  change  the  course  of  history, 
for  good  or  ill.  As  for  me,  I  remain,  for  the 
long  term,  an  optimist. 


REVTTALIZATION  OF  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
25,  1971,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 


tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  in- 
troduced S.  10.  This  measure  would  es- 
tablish a  national  policy  to  revitalize 
rural  and  other  economically  distressed 
areas  by  providing  incentives  for  a  more 
even  and  practical  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  our  population  and  our  industrial 
growth  and  acti'/ity,  and  developing 
manpower  training  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry. 

To  date,  39  Senators  have  joined  Sena- 
tor McClellan  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  and  look 
forward  to  the  projected  hearings  be- 
fore the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

On  February  16,  1971,  the  Arkansas 
General  Assembly  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  urging  Congress  to  pass  S.  10, 
as  well  as  personally  commending  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
introducing  the  measure  and  pressing  for 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  con- 
cur with  the  words  of  that  esteemed 
legislative  body  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Resolution  com- 
mending Senator  McClellan  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H    Con.  Res.   16 
Urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 

Pass  S.  10  Which  Would  Promote  the  Re- 

vltallzatlon   of  Rural   Areas   by  Providing 

Incentives   for   More    Even   and    Practical 

Geographic     Distribution     of     Industrial 

Growth. 

Whereas.  S.  10,  Introduced  by  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  and  thlrty-tliree  cosponsors  in 
the  First  Session  of  the  92nd  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  would  establish  a  national 
policy  relative  to  the  revltallzation  of  rural 
and  other  economically  distressed  areas  by 
providing  Incentives  for  a  more  even  and 
practical  distribution  of  Industrial  growth 
and  activity,  and  developing  manpower 
training  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  In- 
dustries; and 

Whereas,  S.  10  recognizes  that  seventy 
percent  of  the  American  people  live  on  only 
one  per  centum  of  the  land  of  the  United 
States  and  that  this  high  concentration  of 
p)opulatlon  results  In  increased  pollution, 
critical  problems  of  housing  and  transpor- 
tation, and  unhealthy  living  conditions,  and 
Increased  crime;  and 

Whereas,  these  conditions  are  aggravated 
and  intensified  by  the  location  and  expan- 
sion of  industries  In  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  the  nation  which  continue  to  attract 
more  people  to  these  highly  congested  are.os; 
and 

Whereas,  a  more  balanced  dUtributlon  of 
the  nation's  population  and  economic  ex- 
pansion is  needed  to  accommodate  the  an- 
ticipated population  Increiu-^e  of  more  than 
one  hundred  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  over  the  next  half  century;  iM'.ti 

Whereas,  S.  10  recogiii.'es  that  a  more  even 
and  practical  distribution  of  industrial 
growth  and  activity  is  needed  to  reduce  the 
continued  concentration  of  industry  and  tn 
stimulate  the  growth  and  development  of 
less  heavily  populated  rural  coiii:try  with  a 
view  tov.  ard  providing  a  more  diversified  and 
better  balanced  distribution  of  our  inhabit- 
ants, and  facilitating  the  restoration  and 
protection  of  the  quality  of  our  eavtrnnmer.t 
thus  enhancing  and  enriching  the  lives  of  all 
Americans;  and 

Whereas,  S  10  would  establish  a  national 
pnMcy  whereby  poverument  would  take  the 


lead  in  offering  Inducements  and  encouraige- 
ments  for  the  location  of  business  and  in- 
dustry In  the  more  sparsely  populated  areas 
of  the  country,  thereby  reducing  the  mon- 
strous problems  facing  the  nation  through 
continued  growth  of  large  metropolitan  areas, 
and  effectuating  an  orderly  growth  in 
the  nation  and  Its  economy  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  industrial  activity  throughout  the 
country  in  areas  In  which  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  industrial  growah  can  alleviate 
the  congestion  and  related  "problems  now 
facing  large  metropolitan  areas;  and 

Whereas,  the  national  policy  as  declared  In 
8.  10  would  especially  benefit  the  State  of 
Arkansas  which  has  an  abundance  of  unde- 
veloped land  and  resources  and  whose  people 
would  be  given  Improved  opportunities  to 
share  in  the  Increased  economical  growth  of 
this  nation.  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty-Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate  Concurring 
Therein : 

That  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  and  the 
thirty-three  Senators  co-sponsoring  S.  10 
of  the  First  Session  of  the  92nd  Congress 
are  hereby  commended  fcr  their  leadership 
and  efTorts  in  promoting  the  development  of 
a  national  policy  to  bring  about  revltallza- 
tion of  economically  distressed  areas,  thereby 
assisting  In  alleviating  major  problems  facing 
the  congested  areas  of  this  country.  Be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved  that  all  members  of  the  Arkansas 
Congressional  Delegation  and  each  member 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  urged  to  support  the  bold 
and  visionary  goals  of  S.  10  which  would 
enable  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  to 
have  opportunities  to  share  In  the  future 
growth  and  expansion  of  Industry  and  busi- 
ness activity.  Be  It  further 

Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
.Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


J.  BYRD  NORRIS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  our  times,  racing  to  keep 
up  with  what  is  new,  we  may  not  stop 
often  enough  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
those  who  have  been  through  compa- 
rable experiences  before  us. 

J.  Byrd  Norris,  of  Westminster.  Md., 
recently  celebrated  his  80th  birthday, 
but  he  continues  a  most  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  his  community,  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  As  he  put  it: 

I'm  busier  now  than  I  was  before  I  re- 
tired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  of  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Norris,  published  in 
the  Carroll  County  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
uew  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the   Carroll  County  Times.  Mar    18, 

1971] 

J   BVRD  Norris:  Srnv  .\r  .\c.r.  80 

(By  Patricia  A.  Romper) 

"When  I  was  a  young  boy  we  lived  in  verv 
poor  circumstances,  but  I  have  al'A'ays  felt 
th.tt  It  Is  a  shame  that  poor  people  who  are 
willing  to  work  are  not  able  to  partake  of  the 
nicer  thing.^  in  life. 

"Now  I  take  !s.5ue  with  anythlnc  from  a 
political   standpoint    where    the   people  are 
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unable  to  look  for  betterment,  but  which 
will  be  of  benefit  to  Its  promoter  .  .  .  and 
I  mean  I  am  AGAINST  It." 

The  speaker  was  J.  Byrd  Norris,  who 
turned  80  years  old  Saturday.  In  an  Inter- 
view, he  reflected  on  his  life,  recalling  how 
he  fell  In  love  with  Carroll  county  after  he 
walked  to  Westminster  with  a  friend  while 
attending   Baltimore   Polytechnic    Institute. 

"We  had  a  classmate  who  lived  In  West- 
minster and  who  told  us  to  come  up,  so  we 
walked  up  here.  I  was  dumbstruck  when  1 
got  here.  I  couldn't  get  over  how  nice  the 
people  were  People  In  the  city  were  too  busy 
doing  things  to  talk  to  you.  I  thought  that 
Carroll  county  was  where  I'd  like  to  settle 
when  I  retired." 

Since  he  settled  In  Westminster  in  1934, 
Norris  has  taken  strong  stands  on  local  and 
state  Issues  and  has  made  his  mark  as  a  con- 
servative In  the  county. 

Fresh  from  celebrating  his  80th  birthday 
with  50  friends  and  relatives,  Norris  talked 
of  his  latest  project,  the  planned  defeat  of 
the  Slate  legislation  to  remove  restrictions 
placed  on  rezonlng  in  the  county. 

"The  bill  is  too  sweeping.  It  would  give  the 
county  the  right  to  stick  a  factory  or  a  de- 
velopment anywhere."  he  said.  "I'm  not 
against  pr.ogress  and  I  th.nk  there  should  be 
factories  and  developments,  but  their  num- 
ber and  size  should  be  limited." 

Norris,  an  inveterate  author  of  letters  to 
the  editor  has  gone  firmly  on  record  against 
the  re-writing  of  the  State  constitution  in 
1968  which  he  termed  a  "male  order  con- 
stitution." He  also  opposed  charter  govern- 
ment for  the  county  In  the  same  year. 

"Certain  provisions  of  the  constitution  are 
archaic,  but  the  document  as  a  whole  mads 
the  State  what  Is  It.  Why  they  try  to  change 
it  Is  a  very  transparent  effort  to  make  It  so 
that  people  are  going  to  have  less  and  less 
voice  in  what  Is  going  on,"  Norris  said.  "I 
was  against  charter  government  for  the  same 
reason.  I  am  against  anything  which  will  in- 
crease and  promote  more  government  and 
taxes." 

"When  you  stop  and  think  that  In  lp20 
there  were  90  million  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  administered  In  Washington 
with  few  local  officers  anywhere  .  .  .  now  we 
have  a  population  that  Is  twice  as  large  but 
we've  got  100  times  the  bureaucracy,"  he 
said. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  his  conservative 
label,  he  said,  "If  they  would  say  I'm  a  con- 
servative, they  would  say  the  right  thing." 

"I've  got  some  liberal  friends,  even  got  some 
In  the  family,  and  I  respect  their  point  of 
view,"  he  said. 

The  former  vice  president  of  the  EUlcott 
Machine  Corporation,  a  Baltimore  company 
which  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  hydraulic  dredges.  Norris  is  a  graduate  en- 
gineer and  former  seafarer. 

After  graduating  from  Cornell  In  1913  with 
a  degree  In  mechanical  engineering,  he  went 
to  sea  and  "got  an  engineers  license  on  ocean 
going  vessels." 

About  4  months  before  World  War  I  broke 
out  Norris  signed  on  with  the  Kurfott  En- 
gineering company  of  New  York  as  chief  en- 
gineer. 

Before  that  he  worked  in  shipbuilding  10 
hours  a  day  for  6  days  a  week  and  received 
86  for  his  efforts. 

"Those  were  hard  times  and  that  was  qiilte 
a  Job,"  he  said.  "People  were  out  of  work  and 
that's  what  would  happen  if  we  stopped 
spending  today.  That's  what  we  need,  al- 
though I  realize  It  would  cause  suffering.  It  s 
Just  a  matter  of  time.  At  the  rate  we're  go- 
ing there  won't  be  anything  to  spend  any- 
way and  it  won't  be  worth  spending.  The 
economy  will  be  destroyed.  Every  country  who 
has  tried  It  winds  up  the  same  way — in  a 
dictatorship." 

In  1917  he  left  the  company  to  enlist  and 


was  assigned  to  the  First  Engineering  Of- 
ficers training  at  Port  Myers,  Virginia,  and 
was  stationed  in  New  York.  He  later  asked  to 
be  transferred  to  field  duty  and  was  sent 
on  to  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  where  he  helped 
organize  the  5l8t  Engineers,  a  military  unit 
which  later  went  to  France  and  was  respon- 
sible for  getting  supplies  and  munitions  to 
the  front  via  railroad. 

After  the  armistice  and  Russia  defected 
to  the  allied  nations,  he  was  asked  to  or- 
ganize a  battalion  of  engineers  to  go  to 
Archangelsk,  a  Soviet  seaport,  to  help  a  white 
Russian  general  against  the  communists. 
Archangelsk,  and  I  declined  the  invitation," 
he  laughed.  "It  would  have  meant  a  con- 
siderable Increase  in  rank,  but  I  didn't  want 
to  see  Archangelsk  again." 

In  his  work  with  the  Elllcott  company, 
however,  he  saw  much  of  the  world,  as  he 
went  from  country  to  country  explaining  how 
his  company's  dredges  could  be  used  to  clear 
chsnnels  and  deepen  harbors. 

Following  the  war  he  returned  to  the  U.S. 
in  1919  and  joined  the  Kurfott  Company 
again,  but  his  father,  who  was  a  partner  In 
the  Elllcott  Company,  asked  him  to  come  to 
the  Baltimore  firm,  and  he  did. 

He  remained  In  Baltimore  and  retired  from 
the  company  about  20  years  ago. 

With  his  wife,  he  lives  In  his  Gist  road 
residence,  but  retirement  has  not  brought 
Idleness. 

Reflecting  on  the  last  20  years  of  activl'y, 
he  said,  "I'm  busier  now  than  I  was  before 
I  retired." 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
INDOCHINA  POLICY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  when  for 
more  than  a  decade  our  country  has 
beer,  engulfed  in  a  senseless  and  con- 
tinually spreading  war  in  Indochina,  all 
people  ought  to  be  searching  for  every 
opportunity  to  end  that  holocaust.  In- 
stead, the  administration  is  turning  away 
from  negotiations  and  turning  toward  a 
policy  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
that  conflict. 

During  his  recent  interview  with  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Nixon  made  very  clear  that  his  com- 
mit-.ient  is  not  for  immediate  peace,  but 
rather,  as  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton  says  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Times,  that  he  is : 

Blindly  dedicated  ...  to  the  complete  ex- 
tinction of  Communism,  at  whatever  cost  in 
American  lives  and  substance. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  serious  at- 
tention be  given  to  Mr.  Eaton's  thought- 
ful assessment  of  Mr.  Nixon's  recent  in- 
terview and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  20.  19711 
"Vehv  Last  War" — On  Way  to  Ap.mageddon? 

To  the  Editor:  C.  L.  Sulzberger's  highly 
interesting  "TTils  is  probably  the  very  last 
war"  interview  (March  10)  underlines  grave 
basic   fullacie>  ;n  Presi-lent  Nixon's  policlis. 

In  In.slsting  o-i  a  "non-Communist  A.sia," 
Mr.  Nixon  fails  to  point  out  that  both  the 
Ciiinese  People's  Republic  and  t'^.e  Soviet 
U:"ion  wj'.iid  iirive  to  be  overpowered  to 
achieve  his  t-on'.. 

In  stating  that  "f  r  the  next  25  years  the 
United  Stales  is  de-tined  to  play  this  super- 
pover  r.oie  as  both  an  economic  and  a  nuclear 
giant"  In  order  to  build  a  "vorld  that  Is  rela- 
tively peaceiul,"  Mr.  Nl>:on  not  only  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  already  on 


the  brink  of  bankruptcy  and  exhaustion  from 
pursuing  this  policy.  As  self-appointed  arbi- 
ter of  world  politics  and  economics.  Mr.  Nixon 
also  omits  any  reference  whatsoever  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  organization  duly  con- 
stltut«d  to  solve  international  problems 
peacefully. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
still  as  blindly  dedicated  as  he  was  when  he 
first  came  to  Congress  24  years  ago  to  the 
complete  extinction  of  Communism,  at  what- 
ever cost  in  American  lives  and  substance, 
and  that  he  will  not  end  but  wUl  continue 
indefinitely  to  widen  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

For  many  years,  as  a  capitalist  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  our  system,  I  have 
made  a  point  of  having  direct  and  constant 
contacts  with  the  statesmen,  scholars  and 
industrial  leaders  of  all  of  the  Communist 
nations,  now  constituting  half  the  world's 
population.  It  is  utterly  incomprehensible 
that  the  White  House,  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department,  far  from  seizing  obvious 
opportunities  for  accommodation  with  the 
Communist  world,  have  consistently  taken 
active  steps  to  stir  up  heightened  anger  and 
bitterness. 

At  this  moment  In  history,  unless  Mr. 
Ntxon  voluntarily  alters  his  head-long  course, 
or  the  Congress  exir-rises  its  cons'. ituticiial 
right  to  cut  the  military  purse  sirings,  it 
would  apjjear  that  "this  is  probably  tiie  very 
last  war.  "  to  use  Mr.  Nixon's  very  own  words, 
and  th.it  nuclear  Armageddon  must  Inevita- 
bly c:;gulf  the  glofcs. 

Ctrus  Eaton, 
Cleveland,  Marcli  11,  1971. 


DIAMOND  ANNR^RSARY  CONVEN- 
TION NATIONAL  GRAIN  AND  FEED 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  grain  and  feed 
dealers  from  all  over  the  Nation  met  to 
celebrate  the  75  th  anniversary  of  their 
organization. 

The  association  has  been  most  helpful 
through  the  years  in  developing  better 
service  and  improved  products  for  the 
farmers.  These  merchsuits  know  that  the 
farmer  must  be  successful  if  they  are  to 
have  customers,  and  this  attitude  is  re- 
flected in  the  success  of  the  association 
on  its  diamond  anniversary  cel^ration. 

A  featured  speaker  at  the  convention 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clarence  Palmby,  who  was  formerly  as- 
sociated with  the  group  on  their  profes- 
sional staff. 

Secretary  Palmby  outlines  the  grain 
marketing  activities  of  the  world  in  his 
text,  and  the  importance  of  these  markets 
to  the  Nation's  agriculture.  The  speech 
is  worthy  of  wider  distribution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Assistant  Secretary  or 

AGRICULTtniE  CLAttENCI  D.  PALMBY 

I  am  pleased  to  be  among  so  many  old 
friends.  It  Is  an  especially  great  honor  to 
have  a  place  on  the  program  of  your  Diamond 
Anniversary  Convention. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  you  are  giving  Inter- 
national trade  such  a  prominent  place  on 
today's  program.  Your  members  and  your 
industry  have  had  a  major  role  In  the  growth 
of  our  International  trade.  I  commend  you 
for  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
exports  to  the  economic  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 
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There  Is  much  to  talk  about.  We  are  set- 
ting all  kinds  of  trade  records  in  this  ex- 
port year.  Our  total  farm  exports  in  the  year 
ending  June  30  will  approach  the  ST'j  bil- 
lion level — far  above  the  previous  record 
established  in  1966-67.  Of  this  total,  com- 
mercial sales  for  dollars  will  be  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $6 '2  billion,  setting  a  record  for 
the  second  straight  year.  Not  only  will  we 
■et  new  records  for  export  value,  we  are  also 
exporting  a  record  volume  of  farm  products 
this  year. 

What  does  this  all  mean? 

The  obvious  answer  Is  the  contribution  to 
farm  Income.  In  the  1970  crop  year,  almost 
one  cropland  acre  out  of  every  four  pro- 
duced for  the  export  market.  In  soybeans,  we 
are  exporting  well  over  halt  the  1970  crop — 
the  harvest  of  23  million  acres  I  We  are  ex- 
porting well  over  half  of  our  wheat  crop, 
two-thirds  of  the  rice  crop,  and  a  third  of 
the  cotton  crop. 

But  there  Is  a  more  subtle  meaning  to 
what  Is  taking  place  In  the  world  market 
this  year.  For  some  years,  many  of  us — 
many  of  your  members — have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  working  of  the  market. 
Rather,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
many  restraints  and  Impediments  that  some- 
times prevent  the  market  from  working  as 
It  should. 

We  have  worried  about  these  obstacles  In 
our  own  marketing  system — and  In  the 
world.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  them. 

In  this  country,  this  has  brought  a  move 
toward  a  "freeing  up"  of  our  agriculture,  to 
let  the  market  function,  to  let  our  farmers 
produce  for  markets  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  permit  production  shifts  In  line  with  these 
objectives. 

Beyond  our  own  borders,  we  have  been 
striving  very  hard  to  encotirage  more  liberal, 
market  expansive  trade  policies.  This  kind 
of  effort — so  important  to  our  agriculture — 
is  not  easy.  The  virtues  of  liberal  trade  are 
not  universally  recognized.  There  Is  a  long 
vrays  to  go. 

But  the  point  I  come  to  Is  this:  The  growth 
In  farm  exports  this  year  came  about  be- 
cause .  .  .  the  market  is  working.  We  have 
proof  what  the  market  can  do — despite  all 
obstacles — to  move  farm  products  from 
the  jjeople  who  produce  to  the  people  who 
consume.  That  Is  the  real,  tinderlylng  mean- 
ing of  this  year's  trade  figures:  The  Inter- 
national market  Is  working. 

The  market  is  working  In  soybeans. 

Much  hsks  been  said  about  the  growth  in 
soybean  acreage  and  production  in  the  past 
15  to  20  years.  What  is  not  so  fully  realized 
Is  the  extent  to  which  overseas  shipments 
have  accounted  for  this.  In  the  past  15 
years,  we  have  increased  soybean  production 
by  764  million  bushels.  Of  this,  we  are  ex- 
porting over  500  million  bushels  as  beans 
or  meal — almost  two-thirds  of  the  Increase 
In  use! 

We  now  have  55  percent  of  the  entire  world 
market  for  oilseeds,  cake,  and  meal.  This  Is 
a  remarkable  record,  and  one  that  certainly 
reflects  the  working  of  the  market.  Prices 
of  soybeans  are  determined  by  the  market. 
There  Is  no  subsidy  on  soybean  experts.  And 
we  have  duty-free  entry  for  soybeans  In 
major  markets. 

Otir  soybeans  move  at  an  expanding  rate 
Into  the  European  Community,  where  we 
have  duty-free  bindings.  Our  soybeans  have 
good  access  into  Japan,  and  our  exports  to 
that  remarkable  nation  continue  to  grow. 
Certain  barriers  remain,  and  we  are  negotiat- 
ing for  their  removal. 

The  United  E^lngdom.  Spain,  Canada,  also 
are  taking  more  U.S.  soybeans.  The  U.K.. 
Portugal.  Greece,  and  Iran  will  all  be  open- 
ing new  crushing  mills  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  also  expanding  oilseed  meal  and  oil 
shipments  Into  many  parts  of  the  world.  In- 


cluding Taiwan.  South  Korea,  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  market  is  working  in  grains. 

Wheat  prices  at  Rotterdam  are  the  highest 
they  have  been  In  almost  a  decade.  And  this 
Is  true  at  a  time  when  our  commercial  wheat 
exports  are  the  largest  in  history.  Jap.m  has 
once  again  Increased  its  Imports  of  U.S. 
wheat.  Eastern  Europe,  even  the  European 
Community,  are  Importing  more  U.S.  wheat. 
Our  wheat  exports  will  be  at  least  125  mil- 
lion bushels  above  last  year. 

The  feed  grain  story  is  similar.  The  price 
of  corn  at  Rotterdam  Is  the  highest  since 
1956-57.  Our  corn  exports  are  running  be- 
hind last  year's  totals:  corn  blight  Is  of  course 
a  factor  in  both  shipments  and  price.  Our 
exports  of  barley,  oats,  and  grain  sorghums 
are  at  a  higher  level,  reflecting  a  continued 
growth  in  demand  for  feed  In  Europe.  Japan, 
and  many  other  countries  where  livestock 
and  poultry  economies  are  developing. 

The  market  is  working  In  livestock. 

Almost  everywhere  there  is  a  desire  for 
better  living  and  improved  diets  as  econ- 
omies expand  and  purchasing  power  be- 
comes greater.  This  is  reflected  in  the  con- 
tinued rise  in  beef  production.  In  both  im- 
porting and  exporting  countries.  Yet  this  In- 
creased production  has  not  been  a  burden  to 
markets,  but  has  been  absorbed  at  rising 
prices.  Prices  to  cittle  producers  are  up  here, 
and  In  all  the  major  producing  countries. 

These  trends  in  livestock  have  brought 
about  some  Interesting  developments.  For 
example,  we  saw  earlier  this  winter  quite  a 
movement  of  U.S.  cattle  to  Canada  We 
normally  bring  in  a  great  many  feeder  cattle 
from  Canada,  and  It  is  unusual  that  price 
relationships  would  be  such  as  to  attract  U.S. 
feeder  and  slaughter  cattle  Into  Canada.  But 
that  Is  what  happened,  mostly  in  November 
and  December. 

Another  Interesting  development  is  the 
continuing,  and  apparently  expanding.  Im- 
port of  western  red  meat  and  poultry  into 
the  Soviet  Union — mostly  from  the  Nether- 
lands. France,  and  West  Germany.  Besides 
that,  the  Russians  have  been  in  the  United 
States — here  in  Kansas  City  as  a  matter  of 
fact— looking  Into  possible  purchases  of  beef 
breeding  stock.  So  It  seems  that  the  market 
is  working — even  across  the  barriers  of 
Ideology. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  being  affected  by  the  growth  in 
economies  In  that  area,  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  for  export  to  Western 
Europ)e.  Some  of  those  countries  have  a  nat- 
ural advantage  in  livestock  production,  and 
they  are  looking  for  reasonably  priced  Inputs 
from  outside  Eastern  Europe.  Increasingly, 
they  have  looked  to  the  United  States. 

Eastern  Europe  seems  to  be  a  growing 
market  for  US.  feed  Ingredients  as  well  as 
grains  and  other  feedstuffs.  The  outstanding 
example  is  soybean  meal.  Exports  of  U.S. 
soybean  meal  to  Eastern  Europe  have  climbed 
from  less  than  $1  million  m  1960  to  mure 
than  $50  million  in  1970.  The  total  value  of 
our  soybean  and  soybei-n  product  exports  to 
that  area  exceeded  $80  million. 

Grain  exports  to  Eastern  Europe  have  been 
held  down  by  the  rise  In  production  there 
during  the  late  1960's.  In  1969.  we  exported 
$30  million  worth  of  grains  to  that  area,  and 
this  was  vlroually  all  feed  grains.  However, 
a  poor  grain  crop  In  Eastern  Europe  In  1970 
Is  resulting  In  a  sharp  Increase  In  our  grain 
sales  during  the  current  marketing  year.  And 
these  sales  have  Inchided  wheat  as  well  as 
feed  grains. 

The  natural  advantages  that  Eastern  Eur- 
ope has  as  a  livestock  producer,  coupled  with 
a  rising  consumption  of  livestock  and  poultry 
products  in  Western  Europe,  leads  to  an 
Increasing  trade  In  theee  commodities  be- 
tween East  and  West  Europe.  Yugoslavia. 
for  example,  last  year  negotiated  a  preferen- 


tial arrangement  for  marketing  Its  baby  beef 
In  the  European  Community. 

We  disapprove  of  this  arrangement,  as  we 
object  to  other  preferential  arrangements. 
The  Yugoslavs  assure  us  that  they  see  the 
baby  beef  preference  as  a  special  situation, 
one  that  does  not  Imply  anything  broader 
Nevertheless.  If  East-West  trade  In  Europe 
continues  to  increase,  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eun^pe 
will  be  striving  hard  to  supply  more  high 
quality  beef  and  perhaps  other  meats  to 
Weetern  Europe. 

Those  countries  need  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change, and  one  way  to  do  this  is  to  export 
livestock  products  Into  Western  Europe  If 
this  trade  expands  as  now  appears  likely.  It 
will  be  Interesting  to  see  what  Impact  this 
will  have  on  Eastern  Europe  as  a  market  for 
feedstuffs.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
what  pressures  are  exerted  on  the  EC's  Com- 
mon Agricultural  Policy.  What  will  be  the 
impact  of  livestock  and  poultry  Imports  ba^ed 
on  lower-cost  production  Just  outalde  the 
EC  borders? 

Within  Eastern  Etirope  too,  higher  Incomes 
have  led  to  pressure  for  Increased  consump- 
tion of  meat.  Recent  events  In  Poland  have 
demonstrated  the  Importance  of  these  con- 
sumer pressures. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  ntimber  of  deter- 
rents to  trade  between  East  and  West — many 
relating  to  political  structures  and  the  rigid- 
ities of  state  trading  systems.  Credit  prob- 
lems and  the  lack  of  convertible  currencies 
are  further  deterrents  to  commercial  contact 
between  East  European  countries  and  the 
Freo  World  trading  system. 

There  are.  of  course,  increasing  contacts 
of  many  kinds  between  the  United  States 
and  Eastern  Europe,  In  the  areas  of  culture, 
tourism,  science,  and  buslnes.s.  President 
Nixon,  in  his  recent  foreign  policy  message 
to  Congress,  said:  "There  are  dlflBcultles, 
which  we  recognize,  attending  close  political 
relations  between  Eastern  European  nations 
and  the  United  States.  But  within  these 
limits  there  are  opportunities  for  economic, 
scientific,  and  technological  contact  which 
we  are  prepared  to  broaden  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  benefit." 

The  President  himself  visited  Romania  In 
late  summer  of  1969 — the  first  American 
president  to  visit  a  Communist  country  in 
24  years.  A  year  later,  he  visited  Yugoslavia, 
He  conferred  with  President  Ceausescu  In 
Romania  and  with  Persldent  Tito  In  Yugo- 
slavia. 

These  visits  led.  this  past  winter,  to  a  trip 
by  Secretary  Hardin  and  others  in  and  out  of 
the  Government  to  explore  agricultural  con- 
tacts with  Romania  and  Yugoslavia.  BUI 
Pearce  of  your  association  was  a  valued  part 
cf  that  team,  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  International  Trade  and  De- 
velopment. I  also  had  the  privilege  of  being 
with  that  group,  and  a  very  Interesting  as- 
signment It  was,  including  not  only  Eastern 
Europe  but  also  the  U.K.  and  EC  countries. 

As  a  result  of  those  meetings,  there  Is 
occurring  an  expansion  In  contacts  between 
our  Government  and  theirs  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  In  Yugoslavia  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  cooperative  research  projects  being 
carried  on  with  excess  currencies  generated 
by  earlier  food  assistance  programs.  In 
Romania,  we  have  provided  several  kinds  of 
help  as  a  result  of  the  serious  floods  on  the 
Danube  and  other  streams  last  year.  Food. 
feed,  and  medicines  have  had  a  part  in  this 
assistance. 

The  growth  in  agricultural  contact  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Romania  will  result.  It 
appears  now.  In  the  placement  of  a  U.S. 
agricultural  attache  In  Bucharest  probably 
this  summer.  We  have  had  an  attache  In 
Yugoslavia  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
opening  of  a  similar  post  in  Romania  will  ex- 
tend  and  enlarge   our   reporting   and  other 
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contacts  in   'hat   part  of   the   world   in   the 
:Bteres,t  of  our  own  agriculture. 

American  producers  of  grains  and  other 
feed.■^tu^f  j  should  increasingly  think  of  them- 
selves ab  part  oi  a  world  economy — where  the 
market  work^  13  favor  the  efficient  producer 
and  rev  a.'-d  the  holder  of  comparative  eco- 
nomic adv.ititaae.  There  are  thirgs  that  you 
m  ihf  iiiduiry  and  we  In  the  Government 
can  do  t  >  help  the  system  work. 

For  one  thine;,  we  must  be  alert  in  defense 
of  our  agriculture's  trading  rights.  We  have 
been  concerned  about  the  growth  of  restrlc- 
iionist  thinkir.-j;  in  many  countries  In  recent 
year.'-.  V/e  have  been  particularly  uneasy 
ibout  the  growth  of  trade-restr  cil^  e  policies 
witiiln  tiie  European  Community  and  con- 
cerned that  'he  e  policies  might  be  extended 
at  such  time  j-.s  tiie  Community  may  be  en- 
large"'. 

Th;£  C).-cern  was  bark  of  the  negotlatkn 
we  completed  with  the  Briti>h  two  weeks 
ago,  w:th  respejt  to  our  grain  trade  wr.h  that 
couritr\.  Oar  exports  of  grain  In  the  U.K. 
have  generally  amounted  to  $150  to  $200 
million  a  year  and  we  are  therefore  'nterested 
in  preserving  th;s  trade. 

We  have  made  it  plain  both  to  the  U.K. 
and  to  the  Community  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  use  all  appropriate  means  to  safe- 
giiard  our  trade  rlght.s  and  Interests  In 
grains,  soy'oeans,  and  other  agricultural 
commodities.  With  this  In  mind,  we  Intend 
to  exercise  fully  our  rights  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Includ- 
ing retaliatory  trade  measures  should  that  be 
necessary.  This  applies  both  during  and 
after  the  period  of  U.K.  negotiation  with  the 
Community,  whether  or  not  the  U.K.  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Community. 

Our  agreement  with  the  British  preserves 
our  GATT  rights  for  full  use  later.  By  main- 
taining these  rights,  and  avoiding  their  dis- 
sipation in  a  general  negotiation,  we  keep 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  use  them  to  their 
utmost  on  behalf  of  our  farm  products  at  a 
time  and  place  of   our  choosing. 

Within  our  own  country,  there  are  things 
we  can  do  to  make  the  market  work  effec- 
tively— to  help  producers  take  advantage  of 
the  growth  op{x>rtunlty  In  world  trade.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  new  U.S.  farm  pro- 
grams are  designed  with  this  In  mind — to 
enable  U.S.  farmers  to  produce  for  an  ex- 
panding world  market  as  well  as  to  promote 
expanding  use  In   this  country. 

If  grain  and  soybean  farmers  are  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  this  opportunity,  the  grain 
and  feed  Industry  must  do  a  better  Job  of 
Informing  farmers  of  new  crop  prices  and 
market  opportunities.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  industry  should  tell  farmers  when 
to  sell,  but  the  industry  can  provide  a  great 
deal  of  Information  as  to  opportunities  in 
forward  contracting. 

You  use  the  futures  market  yotirself.  Why 
should  not  the  farmer  use  forward  contract- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  a  price  of  his  own 
choosing— and  not  to  be  forced  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  the  day-to-day  cash  price.  It  Is  to 
hU  advantage,  and  to  your  advantage,  If  he 
can  use  the  market  to  lock  In  a  price  for  a 
period  ahead.  And  you  can  help  him  do  this. 

If  the  market  Is  to  function  well — consist- 
ent with  large  use  and  large  exports — people 
In  the  Industry  might  well  consider  how 
they  can  do  a  better  Job  of  servicing  farmers. 

May  I  say  a  word,  too,  about  the  move- 
ment of  grain  out  of  the  country.  There  con- 
tinue to  be  serious  transportation  problems. 
Obviously,  wliaiever  we  do  to  buUd  markets 
here  and  abroad  is  partly  wasted  if  we  can- 
aot  get  the  grain  to  terminals  and  porta.  I 
know  that  your  association  Is  giving  major 
attention  to  that  problem  In  your  conven- 
tion. It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that 
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whatever  progress  you  can  achieve,  or  help 
to  achieve.  In  the  area  of  grain  transporta- 
tion will  contribute  directly  to  the  growth 
of  this  Industry  and  Its  markets. 

With  these  thoughts,  let  me  wish  you  well 
for  the  remainder  of  your  first  100  years. 
Your  organization  Is  a  "child  of  the  cen- 
tury"— coinciding  as  it  does  with  this  most 
remarkable  and  tumultuous  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. The  grain  and  feed  dealers  have  made 
a  contribution  to  our  nation  and  otir  stand- 
ard of  living  that  is  unique  in  the  world.  I 
know  tha'  che  years  ahead  will  be  Just  as 
challenging.  Just  as  exciting. 


STUDENTS    LEAD    IN    DEVELOPING 
COMMUNITY-ORIENTED  STUDIES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  very 
encouraging  development  in  American 
education  is  the  emergence  of  a  large 
number  of  programs,  classes,  and  proj- 
ects developed  and  run  by  students  and 
f  ocu.sing  on  the  needs  of  their  own  com- 
munities. In  fields  such  as  environmental 
protection,  urban  planning,  neighbor- 
hood renewal,  and  social  action,  students 
at  all  levels  of  education  have  been 
bridging  the  distance  between  the  class- 
room and  the  community.  Both  the  class 
and  the  community  reap  great  benefits 
from  6uch  imaginative  efforts. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
three  such  programs  in  Maryland.  The 
fir.st  is  an  experimental  llth-grade  class 
at  Lansdowne  High  School,  in  Baltimore, 
which  spent  last  semester  studying  the 
ecology,  economy,  and  life  style  of  the 
community  of  Arbutus.  As  summarized 
in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  the  project  was  largely  planned 
and  organized  by  the  28  students  in- 
volved. In  addition  to  the  findings  of  the 
study  teams,  the  results  of  this  interest- 
ing experiment  included  greater  student 
understanding  of  the  community  and, 
conversely,  enhanced  public  awareness 
of  the  students'  abilities  and  concerns. 

Two  other  student-led  programs  of 
great  potential  in  Maryland  are  the  sum- 
mer projects  developed  by  teams  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  at  Goucher 
College,  focusing  on  environmental 
problems  affecting  Rock  Creek  and  Lake 
Roland,  respectively.  Both  of  these  ef- 
forts are  among  the  103  recipients  of  the 
special  grants  for  Student-Oriented 
Studies — SOS — initiated  this  year  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  In  addi- 
tion to  advancing  the  skills,  knowledge, 
and  maturity  of  the  students  involved, 
these  projects  can  make  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  understanding  of  natural 
resource  problems  and  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  such  con- 
structive efforts  by  our  young  people 
should  be  applauded  and  encouraged.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sun  article  about  the  Lansdowne 
High  School  experimental  class  and  ma- 
terials from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation which  summarize  the  SOS  pro- 
gram and  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
Goucher  College  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[Prom  the  Evening  Sun,  Feb.  16.  1971] 

Experimental  Class:   Stttdents  Stjbvet 

Ecology  Op  Akbtttus 

(By  Lee  Baylln) 

The  ecology  and  life  style  of  Arbutus,  a 
quiet  little  conununity  on  the  Patapsco  river 
Just  across  the  city  line  from  southwest  Balti- 
more, was  the  subject  of  a  thorough  study  by 
students  of  an  llth  grade  experimental  claas 
at  Lansdowne  senior  high  school  last  semes- 
ter. 

The  students  concluded  that  the  commu- 
nity Is  a  "desirable  place  to  live." 

The  air  and  water  was  found  to  be  clean, 
the  condition  of  the  business  district  waa 
described  as  "very  good"  and  most  of  the 
residents  liked  living  in  Arbutus. 

One  class  committee,  which  canvassed  87 
of  the  700  families  living  In  the  test  area, 
found  that  most  of  the  people  were  unaware 
of  any  environmental  problems  In  their  own 
community. 

The  survey  found  the  community  to  be 
populated  by  many  older  persons.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  families  surveyed  had  lived  In 
the  area  for  over  20  years. 

The  test  area  was  bordered  by  the  Rolling 
road  golf  course.  Rolling  road,  the  University 
of  Maryland  Baltimore  county  campus,  and 
Sulfur  Springs  road. 

The  cla.'^s  was  an  experimental  one  started 
by  two  teachers  who  attended  a  seminar  on 
science  and  society  In  Colorado  last  sum- 
mer. 

PLANNED    BY    STtJDENTS 

It  was  designed  for  student  participation. 
Members  of  the  class  planned  their  experi- 
mental study,  carried  it  out  themselves,  and 
helped  in  the  grading  process. 

"It  was  great,  there  was  more  student  In- 
volvement than  any  other  class  I've  ever  been 
In,"  Jean  Moennlch,  an  energetic,  blue-eyed 
blonde  who  headed  the  class  committee 
which  studied  the  business  aspect  of  the 
community. 

The  only  complaint  the  students  seemed 
to  have  was  that  the  cotirse  was  too  short. 

"We  didn't  have  enough  time,"  Kevin 
Aftung,  another  student,  said. 

TIMZ   FOB    ACTION 

"We  could  have  used  more  time  to  take 
action,"  Miss  Moennlch  explained. 

Stephen  Penyak,  who  headed  the  group 
which  surveyed  the  community,  said  the  class 
could  have  used  a  full  year,  "three  quarters 
of  the  time  to  complete  the  study  and  the  rest 
to  take  action." 

The  28  students  In  the  class,  taught  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  P.  Pascover,  head  of  the  science 
department,  and  Thomas  S.  Fort,  head  of  the 
social  studies  department,  was  divided  Into 
six  committees  to  study  different  asi>ect8  of 
life  in  Arbutus. 

Two  groups  studied  the  air  and  water  In 
the  community,  another  did  research  on  pop- 
ulation, one  studied  the  business  community, 
one  surveyed  the  community  and  the  sixth 
handled  public  relations. 

AIB,    WATEB    SAMPLX   TSSTBD 

The  water  and  air  committees,  using  tech- 
niques taught  In  the  classroom,  tested  sam- 
ples of  air  In  the  area  and  water  from  a  pond 
and  two  streams  which  feed  the  Patapsco 
river. 

The  students  found  the  air  to  be  clean  and 
the  water  free  of  pollutants.  They  did  rec- 
ommend that  the  county  health  department 
Investigate  some  bacteria  found  In  th« 
streams  to  determine  If  they  are  dangerous. 

Althotigh  the  students  fotind  no  serious 
environmental  problems  In  the  commtinlty, 
they  feel  their  project  was  a  success. 

"We  have  made  the  people  aware,  at  least, 
that  students  are  aware  of  community  prob- 
lems. Quite  a  few  of  the  people  we  saw  were 
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surprised  to  see  that  we  were  Interested,  one 
ot  the  students  commented. 

znrcr  on  »ruDK*rr8 

Even  If  the  effect  on  the  community  la  lit- 
tle, the  semester-long  course  has  had  Its  ef- 
lect  on  the  28  students  who  participated  In 
It. 

A  survey  ol  the  class  In  September  showed 
that  most  of  the  students  felt  world  peace 
was  the  most  important  element  In  their 
lives.  By  the  end  o*the  course,  a  clean  en- 
vironment was  the  top  choice. 

National  Schncs  PotrNDAxroN, 
Washington,  DC,  March  S,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathis:  As  a  follow-up  to 
your  letter  of  December  2,  1971,  Dr.  McElroy 
has  ask£d  me  to  Inform  you  that  the  Founda- 
tion Is  today  making  a  grant  of  $26,120  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  for  a  student- 
directed  research  project  to  determine  the 
extent  and  location  of  bacteriological  axid 
chemical  pollution  In  Rock  Creelc,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  Student  Project  Director  Is 
Gary  C.  Stanton,  Department  of  Microbi- 
ology, and  wUl  Involve  21  student  partici- 
pants who  win  conduct  the  research  during 
12  weeks  of  the  summer  of  1971. 

Enclosed  Is  the  list  of  projects  selected  for 
support  by  the  Foundation  In  the  first  com- 
petition held  by  the  Student-Originated 
Studies  Program.  From  the  560  proposals 
submitted,  the  Foundation  has  selected  103 
for  grants,  and  has  named  an  additional  185 
to  receive  honorable  mention.  Details  of  the 
research  projects  to  be  conducted  under  the 
grants  (not  given  In  the  enclosed  release) 
are  available  from  the  Foundation.  We  hope 
to  release  these  titles  at  a  later  date. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  made  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  you  will  be  Interested  In 
the  award  to  Goucher  College — »13,140  for 
"The  Analysis  of  the  Degradation  of  Lake 
Roland  In  Baltimore  County,  Maryland." 
This  project  will  be  conducted  by  a  group 
of  eleven  students  from  Goucher  College  and 
Towson  State  College;  the  Student  Project 
Director  Is  Virginia  L.  Richards,  Department 
of  Biological  Sciences,  Goucher  College. 

You  wUl  note  from  the  einolosed  release 
that  three  Student-Originated  Studies  proj- 
ects were  cited  to  receive  honorable  mention. 

The  response  to  the  Foundation's  Student- 
Originated  Studies  Program  on  the  part  of 
undergraduate  student  groups  throughout 
the  country  has  been  very  gratifying.  We  are 
proud  to  announce  the  first  grants  for 
Student-Originated  Studies  and  to  Inform 
you  that  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
Goucher  College  are  among  the  103  recipi- 
ents of  these  grants  this  year. 

As  requested.  Representative  Gude  Is  also 
being  informed  about  ttie  University  of  Mary- 
land project  to  be  directed  by  Mr.  Gary  C. 
Stanton. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Talmadce, 
Head,  Congressional  Liaison  Office. 


The  1,100  Coixeoe  Students  to  Condttct  Re- 
search ON  Environmental  Problems 

More  than  1,100  United  States  college  and 
university  students  will  devote  their  sum- 
mers to  conducting  Independent  research  on 
problems  of  the  environment.  Dr.  William  D. 
McELroy,  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  announced  today. 

The  graints,  totaling  almost  $1.5  million, 
were  awarded  to  97  colleges  and  universities. 
The  awards  support  student-initiated,  stu- 
dent-planned, and  student-directed  research 
aimed  at  exploring  some  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  society.  The  grants  are  the  first 
awarded  under  the  Foundation's  newly  es- 
tablished Student  Originated  Studies  (SOS) 
progreun. 


The  SOS  program  Is  designed  to  encour- 
age undergraduate  students  to  express  in 
productive  ways  their  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment. The  program  provides  support  for 
groups  of  students  who  demonstrate  a  read- 
iness to  assume  increased  responsibility  for 
their    educational    development. 

The  NSP  program  supports  Interdisciplin- 
ary groups  of  students  proposing  to  attack 
either  a  single  problem  or  a  group  of  related 
problems  focused  on  the  general  area  of  en- 
vironment— physical,  biological,  or  social. 
Each  project  Is  carried  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  the  students  who  serves  as  the 
student  project  director.  Students  devote 
their  full  time  to  the  projects,  each  of  which 
lasts  from  10-12  weeks. 

College  students,  reacting  enthuslfistlcaUy 
to  the  Foundation's  Invitation  for  SOS  proj- 
ects, submitted  560  proposals,  requesting  $8.2 
million,  by  December  1970. 

To  help  evaluate  the  proposals,  the  Foun- 
dation Invited  17  college  undergraduates  to 
serve  on  panels  along  with  university 
faculty. 

While  a  faculty  advisor  Is  associated  with 
each  student  research  group,  the  Founda- 
tion insists  that  the  real  Initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility must  rest  with  the  students. 
Each  student  research  group  consists  of  from 
5  to  21  students. 

Examples  of  the  SOS  projects  include; 

At  the  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  a  group  of  21  students,  including  sev- 
eral from  Montgomery  College,  will  study 
Rock  Creek,  a  stream  that  flows  through  a 
major  park  in  the  nation's  capital.  This 
project  will  focus  on  bacterial  and  chemical 
contamination.  The  students  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  level,  nature,  and  specific  sources 
of  pollutants.  The  data  collected  will  be 
made  available  to  Federal,  state,  and  local 
officials  responsible  for  maintaining  and  Im- 
proving water  quality  of  Rock  Creek. 

At  the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  14 
students  will  assess,  from  an  environmental 
viewpoint,  plans  for  the  dredging  and  filling 
of  a  portion  of  the  bay  In  the  Coos  Bay- 
North  Bend  area.  The  students  will  combine 
the  disciplines  of  biology,  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, urban  geography,  economics,  and  archi- 
tecture to  help  develop  an  Integrated  land 
8ind  water  use  plan  for  the  area. 

At  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  six 
chemistry  and  biology  students  will  measure 
amounts  of  pollution  entering  rivers  and 
streams  from  feedlots  In  southeast  Wiscon- 
sin. The  students  will  examine  the  efficiency 
of  Inexpensive  methods  of  removing  both 
microbial  and  chemical  pollutants  from  run- 
off water. 

At  Clemson  University.  Clemson,  S.C,  13 
students  with  training  In  economics,  civil 
engineering,  and  psychology  will  study  the 
role  which  socio-economic  status  plays  In 
limiting  travel  of  the  aged  In  Greenville,  S.C. 

At  Grambling  College,  Grambling,  La., 
biology,  chemistry,  and  sociology  students 
win  study  levels  of  DDT-derlved  materials  in 
Negroes.  The  students  will  take  blood  samples 
of  individuals  selected  according  to  geo- 
graphic location  and  socio-economic  status. 
The  findings  wlU  be  evaluated  to  determine 
whether  the  DDT  content  Is  dependent  on 
socio-economic  and  geographic  factors. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  awards  by  state  and 
Institution,  student  project  director,  and  dol- 
lar amount.  Also  attached  Is  a  list  of  those 
projects  receiving  Honorable  Mention. 

Note  for  participants :  College  students  in- 
terested in  participating  in  a  particular  proj- 
ect should  contact  the  appropriate  student 
project  director  named  in  the  attached  list, 
not  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


CONSTRUCTION  WORKERS,  IN- 
FLATION SCAPEGOAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
construction    workers    In    the    United 


States  have  been  made  the  whipping  boy 
for  the  failures  in  the  administration's 
fight  on  Inflation. 

First,  the  administration  suspended 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  undercut 
construction  workers'  wages,  but  Im- 
posed no  restrictions  on  builders  or  em- 
ployers. That  was  a  one-sided,  unjust, 
and  unfair  action.  Now  that  action  is 
rescinded,  but  controls  on  wages  and 
prices  in  the  construction  industry  alone 
have  been  Imposed  Instead. 

Meantime,  the  prices  construction 
workers  pay  for  food,  rent,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  continue  to  go  up.  While 
limits  are  placed  on  construction  wages, 
almost  nothing  Is  done  to  halt  the  up-' 
ward  price  spiral  for  the  goods  con- 
struction workers  have  to  buy. 

What  we  need  Is  evenhanded  justice. 
We  need  wage-price  guidelines  which 
apply  not  only  to  construction  workers 
and  construction  employers;  we  must  go 
beyond  that.  We  must  have  a  policy 
which  applies  to  all  industry.  We  need 
a  guidelines  policy  which  applies  not 
only  to  wages  but  also  to  prices  and  prof- 
its. That  is  the  only  way  to  right  the 
Injustice  of  the  present  policies  which 
have  made  the  hard  hats  the  scapegoats 
for  Inaction. 

The  one-sided  policy  against  con- 
struction workers  has  also  been  based  on 
inadequate,  misleading,  and  superficial 
information.  Here  is  why: 

The  average  construction  worker 
earns  $5.40  an  hour,  but  because  of 
weather,  time  between  jobs,  and  sea- 
sonality in  the  industry  he  works  only 
1.500  hours  a  year.  His  annual  average 
pay  of  $8,100  a  year  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  buy  the  $25,000  to  $30,000  house 
he  works  to  build. 

While  he  is  unemployed  for  about  12 
weeks  a  year,  he  is  generally  unable  to 
qualify  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, because  he  is  the  victim  of  a  series 
of  short  layoffs  rather  than  one  long, 
extended  one. 

Contrary  to  the  propaganda  put  out, 
high  construction  wages  are  not  the 
major  or  even  a  highly  important 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  housing.  On- 
site  labor  accounts  for  only  12  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  a  house.  Eighty 
percent  of  housing  units  are  built  with 
nonunion  labor.  High  mortgage  rates, 
huge  increases  in  the  cost  of  land,  law- 
yers fees,  closing  costs,  points,  materials, 
durable  goods  like  refrigerators,  stoves, 
furnaces,  air  conditioners,  and  furni- 
ture, taken  together,  are  far  more  Im- 
portant factors  in  the  increase  In  hous- 
ing costs  than  onsite  labor. 

It  is  time  to  stop  making  the  construc- 
tion worker  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
What  we  need  are  comprehensive  wage- 
price  guidelines  so  everyone  has  to  share 
in  the  fight  on  inflation. 


REPORT    OF    CITIZENS    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  I  ask  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  City 
to  join  together  and  form  a  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  programs  of  the  OflQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  they  operate  In 
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the  city  and  to  recommend  ways  to  make 
them  more  effective. 

The  committee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.  I  believe  that  Senators  should 
be  made  aware  of  its  accomplishments. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  this 
experience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port and  some  introductory  material  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE  GEO  B.\LTIMORE  CHT  CITIZENS   ADVISORY 

Committee  Report  Presented  to  the 
Honorable  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator,  State  op  Maryland,  Decem- 
ber 1970 

December  7,  1970. 
Mr.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
XMrector,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Don  :  As  you  know,  the  Congress  will 
soon  be  appropriating  new  money  and  au- 
thority to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  that  Agency'.i  enabling  legislation  comes 
to  an  end.  It  Is  thus  timely  to  study  the  tic- 
compllshments  of  the  Agency  with  the  ob- 
jective of  enacting  legislation  which  would 
build  on  OEO's  record  and  even  better  serve 
the  nation's  poor. 

To  further  this  objective,  I  formed  a  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee  In  Baltimore  City 
comprised  of  representatives  from  all  seg- 
ments of  vocational  and  social  life  to  study 
the  problems  of  GEO  In  their  City.  Enclosed 
Is  their  report. 

The  report  Is  limited  to  Baltimore  City  due 
to  the  huge  amount  of  GEO  money  It  pres- 
ently receives  In  comparison  to  the  rest  of 
the  State:  however.  I  plan  to  commence  sim- 
ilar studies  throughout  the  State  upon 
the  success  of  this  report.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  come  from  member's 
Impressions  and  dally  experiences  In  dealing 
with  the  City's  poor. 

These  citizens  of  Baltimore  have  spoken; 
I  am  happy  to  provide  a  forum  for  their 
views.  The  members  of  the  Committee  have 
spent  many  hours  and  many  days  formulat- 
ing this  report.  It  is  submitted  In  the  good 
faith  that  it  will  be  read  earnestly  and  with 
the  hope  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
make  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  respond  to  their 
views.  As  mentioned  m  this  report,  a  written 
response  Is  requested  from  your  office. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  Is  the  first 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  of  Its  kind  to 
be  established  throughout  the  country.  I  en- 
courage more  of  them.  It  has  been  a  reward- 
ing experience;  I  have  grown  closer  to  the 
problems  of  Maryland's  poor. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  this  report; 
your  staff  has  been  most  helpful.  I  am  for- 
warding a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 

BAI.TIMORZ,  Md. 

Noverber  25,  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jb. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  It  is  the  privilege 
of  the  CEO  Baltimore  City  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  present  to  you  this  study  and  report. 

We  are  well  aware  that  in  the  length  of 
time  given  to  this  Committee  we  could  not 
deal  In  great  depth  or  detail.  However,  this 
report  does  deal  with  basic  Issues  and  con- 
cepts which  became  real  to  the  Committee 
through  Its  Intensified  study  and  research.  It 
1«  the  desire  of  this  Committee  that  the 
study  reflect  the  "grass  roots"  level  of  con- 
cern, frustration  and  hopes  of  the  Baltimore 
community. 


The  Committee  offers  Itself  for  further 
consultation  and  service  should  you  deem 
this  wise  or  necessary.  This  offer  is  made  with 
the  full  realization  that  "poverty  and  causes 
of  poverty"  must  be  dealth  with  quickly  and 
effectively. 

In  this  report  the  Committee  Is  cognizant 
that  It  is  dealing  with  more  than  a  govern- 
mental structure  or  city  structure;  we  are 
dealing  with  people.  We  are  deaUng  with 
their  lives,  their  hopes  and  their  fears. 

I  express  personal  thanks  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  gave  of  them- 
selves for  this  study.  It  Is  only  because  of  the 
total  Committee's  efforts  that  this  study  can 
now  be  shared  with  you.  A  special  note  of 
appreciation  goes  to  your  staff,  esF>eclally 
Miss  Joyce  Freeland  and  Mr.  Joel  Abramson. 
They  served  cheerfully  and  effectively. 

To  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  we 
express  our  gratitude  for  the  individuals  who 
served  as  valuable  resource  persons. 

Finally,  I  express  appreciation  to  you  for 
ha\-lng  chosen  us  to  serve  and  the  confidence 
of  the  other  members  who  chose  me  as  their 
chairman. 

I  trtist  this  report  will  provide  for  you,  at 
least  In  a  partial  way.  suggestions,  guidelines 
and  answers  to  assist  your  legislative  efforts 
and  activities  on  behalf  of  Baltimore  City's 
poor. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  Richard  L.  Alms, 
Chairman,  Baltimore  City   OEO  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee. 


OEO  Baltimore  Citt  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee 

Chairman:  Rev.  Richard  L.  Alms,  Director, 
Lutheran  Mission  Society  of  Maryland,  509 
Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201, 

I.   recipient   committee 
Chairman:  Mr.  Sampson  Green,  Chairman, 
ACTIVISTS,  Inc.,  2316  W.  North  Avenue,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Af  embers 

Mrs.  June  G.  Ross,  (Baltimore  City  Pubhc 
Schools),  3816  Callaway  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21215. 

Miss  Joanna  Balzano,  (MUND) ,  2133  Mary- 
land Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Smith,  1225  N.  Gay  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Sanders,  1107  E.  Preston 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Joseph  Neal,  4602  Norfolk  Avenue,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Anderson,  1510  Guilford  Av- 
enue, Baltimore,  Maryland  21202. 

u.  prtvatb  sector  committee 

Chairman:  Mr.  Peter  Smith,  Piper  and  Mar- 
bury,  700  N.  Wolfe  Street.  Baltimore  Mary- 
land. 

Af  embers 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Smith,  (MtmD),  2133  Mary- 
laind  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  William  Boucher,  III,  Greater  Balti- 
more Committee,  1  Charles  Center,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21201. 

Mr.  Lenwood  M.  Ivey,  Community  Action 
Agency,  11  E.  Mount  Royal  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Mr.  Dan  Zaccagnlni,  Office  of  the  Mayor, 
City  Hall,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

III.  administration  committee 

Chairman:   Mr.  Marshall  Jones,  1735  Har- 
ford Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21213. 
Af  embers 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Matera,  Legal  Aid  Bureau, 
Inc.,  341  N.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Dominic  Fomaro,  305  W.  Monument 
Street,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Adklnson,  Associate  Director, 


Maryland  Council  of  Churches,  14  W.  Madi- 
son Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201. 

Mr.  Prank  W.  Welsh,  Executive  Director. 
Maryland  OEO,  301  West  Preston  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Special  contacts  and  assistance 

Mr.  Andrew  Stanfleld,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  1200  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Wa.=hlngton.  DC. 

Mr.  Fred  Forbes,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, 2nd  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Joel  Abramson,  Office  of  Senator  Ma- 
thias, 240  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Miss  Alice  A.  McFadden,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  1200  Nineteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

part  i.  overview 

The  gathering  of  twenty  concerned  cit- 
izens to  discuss  and  resolve  the  Uls  of  pov- 
erty Is  akin  to  an  assembly  of  a  like  number 
of  members  of  the  PTA  Joined  to  discuss  what 
is  best  for  their  children.  In  both  groups 
members  are  often  .selfish  and  protective.  We 
each  have  individual  approaches  to  problems; 
we  think  and  act  dlf.erently.  To  come  up 
with  a  report  and  recommendations  for  the 
City  of  Baltimore  which  would  be  ratified 
by  the  entire  Committee  would  have  seemed 
Impossible.  But  we  did  it.  This  alone  makes 
the  report  viable,  persuasive,  and  vitally  Im- 
portant. 

Citizens  of  Baltimore  City  have  gathered 
under  the  Ciialrmanshlp  of  the  Reverend 
Richard  Alms  from  all  facets  of  vocational 
and  social  life  to  discuss  what  has  been  so 
often  talked  about,  dissected,  examined  and 
researched — poverty. 

The  Committee,  because  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  task,  divided  itself  into  three 
subcommittees— each  dealing  with  a  spe- 
cific problem — the  Administration.  Recipient 
and  the  Private  Sector  Subcommittees.  This 
report  deals  with  the  findings  of  these  sub- 
committees. 

The  Administration  Committee,  &s  Hb 
name  Implies,  dealt  with  administration  of 
federal,  state  and  local  programs.  It  followed 
numerous  programs  from  grant  to  recipient 
stage  to  assess  the  problems  along  the  bu- 
reaucratic line. 

The  Recipient  Subcommittee  was  the  larg- 
est. Its  members  contacted  recipients,  heard 
their  complaints  and  evaluated  the  agency's 
success  in  getting  to  them  In  a  meaningful 
and  lasting  way.  It  dealt  with  "real  poor 
folk" — those  without  salary  or  stipend — as 
well  as  those  currently  benefiting  from  a 
federal  assistance  program.  They  looked  at 
the  federal  anti-poverty  program's  effort  to 
create  self-sufficient  and  Independent  com- 
munities. 

The  Private  Sector  Subcommittee  con- 
cerned Itself  with  non-governmental  efforts 
to  help  alleviate  poverty.  The  Subcommittee 
studies  specific  cases  of  private  sector  In- 
volvement within  Baltimore  City. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  represent  every  Indi- 
vidual In  Baltimore  City.  That  would  be 
virtually  Impossible.  However,  we  do  feel 
that  our  group  represents  a  broad  enough 
spectrum  to  give  this  report  credlbUlty.  We 
also  do  not  wish  to  give  the  Impression  that 
we  have  discovered  and  are  discussing  things 
that  have  not  already  been  outlined  previ- 
ously by  blue-ribbon  commissions  and  re- 
ports. What  we  are  saying  has  been  discussed 
a  thousand  times  and  in  a  thousand  ways— 
but  now  we  feel  some  comfort  that  for  the 
first  time  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  City  are 
saying  it. 

When  we  speak  of  "poverty"  we  refer  to 
the  hunger  pains  in  the  stomach,  disease, 
rats,  dilapidated  homes,  dirty  air,  no  Jobs — 
no  hope.  We  refer  to  all  humans:  black  and 
white;  brown  and  yellow. 
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Poverty  has  become  a  prolession  for  th  >e 
who  servo  it:  a  poUtlcal  tool  for  those  who 
use  it  and  s  cnse  of  sad  neglect  for  those  In 
It.  Poverty  Is  all-pervasive.  It  Is  a  rare  day 
that  we  are  not  reminded  of  the  pliaht  of 
those  m  poverty.  We  hear  and  read  ;L.';'.sla- 
tlve  debates  throughout  the  land;  we  see 
rat-infested  homes;  hun>rry  and  anirry  eyes: 
we  smell  the  garbage  of  the  ghetto  and  the 
sweat  from  an  iniderpald  day's  work. 

On  October  19.  1970.  Senator  M.ithlas  along 
with  the  chairman  of  each  Subcommittee, 
Chairman  Alms  and  other  commit 'le  niem.- 
bers.  took  a  tour  oi  West  Baltimore  They 
saw  frvistranon,  lack  of  self-e^iepm  and  iden- 
tity; they  srr.v  failure  and  desp.iir.  A  noted 
exchange  w.ts  the  Senaii^r  a:jpro:ich;ng  iin 
elderly  man  for  his  comment-,  ahcut  GEO's 
role  in  the  inner  citv  The  man  ju^t  shrugged 
his  head,  didn't  answer  .-^nd  :  x  ked  down  at 
the  n;round.  (The  Ofilce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity should  make  a  concentrated  effort 
toward  helping  elderly  p.x)r.) 

At  first  the  members  of  the  tour  ques- 
tioned citizens  about  the  "effectiveness  of 
GEO."  Few  had  heard  of  the  agency.  Then 
"OEO"  was  changed  to  "Community  Action 
Agency."  The  majority  of  people  were  .'.ware 
of  this  local  poverty  agency  The  pnin:  was 
jnade — though  It  should  be  quite  obvious— 
the  hungry  man  in  the  ghetto  does  ml  kii  i\v 
whether  it  is  OEO.  HUD.  HEW  .  .  .  that  is 
not  helping  ...  or  helping  him.  He  doesn't 
care.  He  knows  of  the  local  effort  and  iden- 
tifies that  with  the  commitment  ct  the  Fed- 
eral aovernment.  We  agree,  OEO  must  be  de- 
centralized to  the  local  level.  :iot  regional- 
ized Its  programs  should  not  be  delegated 
and  diluted  to  other  branches  of  'he  Federal 
establishment,  but  given  to  local  anti-pov- 
erty acencies.  At  the  same  lime,  we  want  to 
stress  the  point  that  OEO  nui>t  remain  as  a 
Poverty  .Agency.  We  need  it. 

It  is"  not  enough  th.it  we  change  indiv.d- 
ual  lives,  for  If  the  instltuticiis  which  en- 
compass (and  devour  I  these  individuals  are 
not  altered,  we  will  never  conquer  poverty. 
On  one  occasion,  a  committee  member  re- 
lated the  following  encoanter:  he  had  met 
with  an  Indigent  recently  released  from 
prison  and  was  told  that  she  had  no  o'her 
choice  but  to  go  back  to  the  same  commu- 
nity— the  same  environment  that  destroyed 
her  in  the  iirst  place.  We  must  stop  this 
vicious  cycle. 

Consultants  and  private  Industry  come 
into  the  community,  "do  their  poverty 
ihm.;,"  and  leave.  What  has  it  given  to  the 
commun;ty — to  the  Institution  of  life?  Noth- 
ing. It  has  upgraded  some  lives,  but  the 
conm.unity  stays  the  sair.e.  A.-'.d  now.  it  has 
less  hope  and  confidence  with  the  outside 
world:   a  rejection. 

We  need  dedication  by  all  peoples  and 
governments  to  resolve  poverty.  This  does 
not  exist  today.  If  the  same  dedication  was 
aggressively  channeled  to  solve  poverty  as  it 
has  been  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon  we  would 
have  already  seen  great  results.  But  what 
do  we  see?  The  same  poverty,  the  same  de- 
cay. Now  we  Just  have  bigger  and  more  ex- 
pensive institutions  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

Poverty  has  been  studied,  picked  at,  mas- 
saged; and.  it  still  remains — as  it  did.  And 
why  does  It  remain — notwithstanding  the 
Federal  Government's  allocation  of  money 
and  energies?  The  answer  must  be  that  we 
have  not  decided  to  do  away  with  It. 

Our  social  and  welfare  system  fosters 
ghettos — breeds  defeated,  defaced  and  self- 
less Individuals.  Dependency  Is  fostered.  We 
must  look  at  the  objectives  and  efforts  of 
programs  to  see  that  they  produce  and  are 
planned  to  produce  Independence,  self- 
BUfflclency,  and  self-esteem — both  within  the 
Individual  and  the  community. 

The  Federal  Goveriunent  has  promised 
great  things — Jobs,  bousing,  and  more — but 
has  failed  in  its  expectations.  We  understand 
that  it  cannot  overnight  fulfill  these  prom- 
ises, but  it  has  said  It  will  nonetheless,  and 


thereby  has  prodicd  a  sea.se  of  l.^.Ue  hope. 
This  bame  sense  of  clisillusioiuneut  is  evi- 
dent within  the  ranks  of  poverty  workers. 
When  a  young,  dedicated  government  em- 
ployee is  told  of  huge  pr.)inl.ses  and  .sees 
Utile  in  re.siilt.^.  a  sense  of  apathy — and 
auger-  emerges.  We  need  honesty. 

The  bureaucracy  itself  dissipates  •.  aluable 
energies.  Too  much  time  is  spent  hgliting 
City  Hall  and  Capitol  Hill  rather  than  help- 
ing needy  people. 

Too  often  we  hear  that  the  war  on  poverty 
should  be  non-poUtlcal.  We  disagree.  Politi- 
cal power  creates  change — unfortunately. 
And,  if  we  want  to  see  change.s.  we  have 
learned  from  this  pai»t  election  and  others — 
that  the  vote,  the  pen  and  the  voice  are  ihe 
greatest  friends  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Once 
'his  effort  becomes  ap.)litic.T.l — we  shall  sec 
even  greater  frustration,  hostility  and  anger 
with  the  danger  of  violent  eruption 

Poverty  will  not  be  solved  wthoiit  the  a.^- 
sistance  of  tho.=^'  outside  the  g  .'vernmeut. 
'Ihe  private  sector — the  business  and  aca- 
demic com.munitifs.  the  c.'ergy,  teachers.  !,iw- 
yers.  doctors,  the  rich  and  the  po  r.  the  young 
and  the  old — all  must  take  part.  Nu  one 
group  shaiikl  bear  the  burden,  for  we  will 
all  share  the  resp  msibiluy,  both  morally 
and  financially. 

The  need  for  the  Involvement  of  the  pri- 
vate .sector  is  perhaps  the  most  lmr>ort.i:it 
recommendation  that  can  be  made  by  tliis 
Committee.  We  don't  need  c  nsultants  ij  do 
a  Job  that  the  community  can  do.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  determine  what  is 
best  for  Baltimore,  only  Baltimore  can — only 
all  Baltimoreans. 

A  reason  for  urban  decay  and  urban  pov- 
erty is  urbai  atd  uiijur'.jau  i-.eglect.  I'hose 
now  i'ldigeni  in  Baitlmor-.-  City  at  one  time 
came  from  ,-^utside  the  cily.  If  assistance  had 
been  given  i  i  the  rural  crmmuiiitiei  th°n. 
(  ur  cities  would  new  be  1  i  bct;tr  -.hnpo, 
ErTorts  and  noney  should  be  dedicated  to 
ovcrconil'.g  poverty  in  rural  aieas  for  the 
sake  of  our  city. 

Nothing  new  can  be  said  alK)Ut  poverty. 
It  has  already  been  said:  many  times.  We 
only  have  to  go  back  and  re-read  the  Kemer 
Commission  Report.  It  said,  "a  new  under- 
standing, a  new  attitude,  and  above  all,  a 
new  will"  must  l>e  created  if  we  are  to  get 
rid  of  poverty.  This  i5  a  reaffirmation  of  that 
report. 

We  must  tackle  poverty  as  we  combat  can- 
cer— first  at  the  dl.se.\se,  then  preventive 
steps  to  stop  it  from  spreading. 

Poverty  is  a  reflection  of  the  society  and 
those  who  govern  it.  The  war  on  poverty, 
like  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  a  matter 
of  priorltie.s.  but,  unfortimately.  the  latter 
has  been  given  a  higher  priority.  And  this  is 
what  this  report  is  all  about — we  have  not 
decided  to  get  rid  of  poverty.  For  if  the 
same  energies,  talents,  moneys  and  political 
pressures  were  devoted  to  this  •  -ar  the  re- 
sults would  be  far  more  dramatic  and  the 
benefits  far  more  visible  and  la.stlng  than  the 
other.  It  Is  a  question  of  priorities — a  matter 
of  dedication. 

We  thank  Senator  Mathlas  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  us  this  chance  to  tell  those 
in  Washington  what  Is  needed  in  Baltimore 
City. 

PART  II.    ADMINISTR.^TION"  Sl-'BCOMMITTEE 
REPORT 

In  the  very  limited  time  that  this  com- 
mittee has  had  to  reflect  upon  the  present 
operation  of  OEO  programs  In  the  State  of 
Maryland,  we  have  concluded  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1.  Although  the  committee  agrees  that  all 
programs  written  In  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  should  be  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  we  also  agree 
that  if  In  fact  Congress  decides  to  delegate 
the  administration  of  additional  programs  to 
other  federal  agencies  there  should  be  strong 
legislative  language  to  guarantee  effective  In- 
put by  OEO  In  the  policy  making  process 


with  the  delegate  agency.  Also,  if  the  precent 
.^diuinlstration  does  decide  to  make  OEO  an 
e.'cperimental-inn.ivatlve  poverty  agency,  we 
hope  itiat  the.,e  programs  v.iiich  have  proven 
.successful  a:id  to  the  benefit  of  the  Baltimore 
cmmuiiity.  continue  to  receive  funding  from 
the  rederal  Grovernment. 

2  Ihe  tendency  of  OEO  to  regionalize  cer- 
tain programs  that  have  a  national  emjjhasis 
should  Ije  eliminated.  Such  an  effort  v^'as  re- 
cently made  with  regard  to  the  National  Legal 
Services  Program  Regit  nalization  of  this 
program  and  other  such  programs  would  re- 
sult In  undermining  their  political  Integrity 
and  Independence  due  to  local  political  pres- 
sures resulting  from  unpopular  litigation  on 
behaif  of  the  poor 

'A  Community  Action  Agenc'es  are  too 
often  restricted  In  using  their  meager  grants. 
For  e.xamp'.e 

The  government  makes  a  grant  to  them  in 
many  case.i  -peclfylng  that  it  be  used  for  only 
a  designated  purpo.se  when  the  program  may 
find  that  the  money  is  urgently  needed  in 
another  area 

Grunts  should  be  made  directly  to  the  pro- 
gram without  being  restricted  for  any  one 
lariicuiar  area.  II  there  is  ati  urgent  need  for 
a  greater  portion  of  the  grant  to  be  utilized 
1.1  a;io.'ier  area,  e.g..  Job  training,  hnusing, 
or  health;  the  local  agency  sliould  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  its  discretion  .  .  .  perhaps 
along  promulgated  guidelines.  The  commit- 
tee agrees  with  the  1969  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity that  at  least  50':  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Community  Action  Program 
be  rna.'e  available  f:r  program  Initiated  at 
the  local  lev.-l.  In  other  word'-,  there  shc^tild 
be  less  earm.irking  of  tunds  and  more  d:.i- 
cretinary  lunds  available. 

4.  r'lere  is  a  need  for  c.onsolidation  within 
t'.e  Baltimore  CAA  (Community  .\ction 
A^er.cy  i    For  example  : 

The  con.^olldatiiig  of  '20  pr.)grams.  let  us 
say.  dpa'ing  with  Job  training  and  placement 
in  the  CAA  would  reduce  overhead,  c  instruct 
a  stronger  and  more  responsive  community 
agency,  solidity  the  activities  involved,  bring 
down  costs  and  result  in  greater  efficiency. 
We  call  e:ivi-iion  the  un.ty  of  CAA  and  nujciel 
cities  into  one  Community  Action  Agency 

5.  Funds  .allocated  by  OEO  under  Title  11 
cf  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  should  be 
done  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 

(a)  Although  over  40';.  of  the  poor  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  live  outside  Baltimore 
City,  these  subdivisions  receive  only  30'^  of 
the  lotal  funds  In  the  State.  As  reported  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  rural  poverty 
in  September  of  1967,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  of  the  poor 
people  In  the  cities  is  the  migration  that  has 
taken  place  over  the  past  30  years  from  rural 
to  urban  America. 

(h)  Since  the  Inception  of  OEO,  the  City 
of  Washington.  D.C..  has  continued  to  re- 
ceive more  funds  than  the  entire  State  of 
Maryland.  The  present  population  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Is  783,000;  Maryland's  popula- 
tion is  3.732,000.  In  fiscal  year  1968  Mary- 
land received  from  the  Economic  Upportu- 
nity  Act  (Titles  l.'i  3,  4.. 5  and  8 1  $25  170,943: 
in  1969— $26,293,812.  The  District  received 
$31,085,076  in  1969  and  31,449,251  In  1968. 
The  latest  figures  indicate  that  17.3''c  of  the 
District's  population  was  at  poverty  level 
(under  $3,000  per  yean  while  Maryland  had 
15.3  ri  of  Its  population  at  poverty  level. 
The  allocation  Is  patently  unfair.  Maryland 
and  Baltimore  City  need  more  poverty  fight- 
ing money. 

(c)  Funding  levels  of  CAA's  should  be  pred- 
icated on  the  Incidence  of  poverty  In  the 
area.  Money  Is  often  given  to  states  and 
communities  without  regard  to  the  cost  of 
living.  The  poor  in  Mississippi  need  le.ss  to 
Uve  on  than  the  poor  in  Baltimore.  It  is 
unfair  to  equate  the  two.  Perhaps  alloca- 
tions should  be  made  upon  established  geo- 
graphic regions. 

6.  An   Important  recommendation  by  the 
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subcommittee  Is  that  more  control  be  given 
to  the  local  agency  in  running,  operating 
and  determining  their  own  poverty  programs. 
This  has  been  mentioned  before  in  this  re- 
port, but  we  feel  it  is  important  enough  to 
mention  it  again.  In  this  regard,  notwith- 
standing the  improved  relationship  between 
the  CAA  and  the  Mayor  and  Council  of 
Baltimore  City,  the  latter  must  relinquish 
their  Jurisdiction  over  the  former.  However, 
to  put  greater  emphasis  by  the  City  govern- 
nient  In  the  poverty  effort,  we  recommend 
that  the  Mayor  create  a  Human  Resource 
Commission  to  oversee  all  poverty  and  social 
program.s — one  city  agency  to  take  care  of 
the  city's  poor. 

7.  We  must  provide  greater  Involvement  by 
the  members  of  the  Baltimore  City  poverty 
community  In  poverty  programs.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Subcommittee  suggests  the  forma- 
tion of  a  special  committee  to  study  the  pros 
and  cons  of  civil  service  coverage  of  those 
future  employees  in  poverty  programs.  The 
use  of  private  consultants  to  do  a  Job  which 
local  citizens  can  do  is  defeating,  and  could 
be  remedied  by  taking  future  poverty  work- 
ers out  of  civil  service. 

8.  There  must  be  more  economic  develop- 
ment within  the  poverty  community.  The 
Federal  government  can  encourage  this  local 
effort,  for  example,  by  permitting  the  local 
CAA  to  buy  their  ofiBces,  Instead  of  the 
present  rental  setup  and  lease  their  build- 
ings to  other  poverty  efforts.  The  moneys 
made  can  then  be  spent  on  the  local  poverty 
program,  gradually  relieving  the  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  of  the  fiscal 
burden.  Perhaps  a  trust  fund  can  be  created 
to  fulfill  this  objective. 

PART  m.   RECIPIENT   SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORT 

Our  observations  and  evaluations  Indicate 
that  the  most  vital  items  needed  In  the  poor 
communities  are  employment  (income), 
housing  and  education.  The  lack  of  the  three 
form  a  vicious  cycle  which  is  all  too  often 
Impossible  to  break. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
the  past  five  years  has  successfully  attempt- 
ed to  deal  with  this  vicious  cycle  through 
Ita  manpower  training  programs,  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agency,  Head  Start  and  other 
services.  However,  these  programs  are  still 
reaching  fax  too  few  with  far  too  little. 
Blight  and  hopelessness  still  remain. 

Substantial  funding  and  Intensified  efforts 
encoimpasslng  all  phases  of  this  cycle  are 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  begin  to  break 
Its  massive  and  destructive  hold  upon  the 
lives  of  poverty-stricken  poo-Dle. 

The  Recipient  Subcommittee  thus  makes 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  housing  be  dealt  with  on  a  priority 
basis.  No  family  can  adequately  survive  In 
the  Inhumane  way  many  persons  are  forced 
to  live  Too  many  apartments  and  tenements 
are  owned  and  operated  by  absentee  land- 
lords— escaping  the  wrath  of  community  and 
sanctions  of  the  law.  There  Is  not  enough 
low  Income  housing  in  Baltimore  City  which 
Is  maintained  In  a  decent  and  humane  man- 
ner. OEO  must  deal  with  the  issue  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  p)oor. 

2.  In  our  present  society,  to  have  an  in- 
come and  be  out  of  the  poverty  cycle,  one 
must  have  employment.  When  there  is  no 
employment,  there  Is  no  Income.  However, 
individuals  often  have  their  expectations 
raised  when  they  are  given  encouragement 
in  an  emplojTnent  training  program.  These 
hopes  are  often  dashed  when  they  find  that 
after  completing  training  programs  neither 
the  government  nor  private  sector  offer  con- 
crete vocational  and  career  opportunities.  It 
la  Important  that  any  job  training  program 
relate  to  Jobs  first  and  training  second.  In 
other  words,  let  the  emphasis  and  efforts 
first  be  directed  in  getting  Jobs — and  then 
In  the  training.  It  is  totally  devastating  to 
a  person  to  be  trained  for  a  position  only  to 
be  told  he  is  not  needed. 

These  shattered  hopes  lead  not  only  to 
despair  but  to  frustration  and   anger.   Not 


only  does  this  affect  those  being  trained,  but 
It  affects  those  who  do  the  training.  It  Is 
easy  for  them  to  develop  apathy  in  training. 
by  simply  saying  what  is  the  I's.^? 

3.  Added  to  the  need  for  bett*:^  housing 
and  employment  Is  education.  Ediicai'on  on 
an  Improved  level  Is  desperately  i^.eeded. 
While  educators  are  doing  their  be  t  in  the 
poverty  areas,  they  are  limited  by  lack  of 
funds,  equipment  and  determination — by 
both  faculty  and  students.  An  attitude  of 
"What  is  the  use"  Is  again  the  permeating 
force  which  breeds  apathy  at  home  and  in 
school. 

New  and  Innovative  educational  programs 
must  be  provided  for  the  poverty  areas  of 
Baltimore  City. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  this  Subcommittee  that 
OEO,  if  It  is  to  be  a  viable  agency,  should 
tackle  these  programs.  If  these  three  prob- 
lem areas:  housing,  employment  and  edu- 
cation were  dealt  with  in  an  adequate  way 
rather  than  with  tokenism  In  dollars  and 
manpower,  substantial  gains  would  be  made 
In  the  war  on  poverty. 

Finally,  this  Committee  pleads  the  case  of 
poverty:  that  It  be  looked  upon  as  a  war 
that  needs  to  be  fought  and  won — as  the 
war  In  t^  s  Par  East.  It  is  a  ■war  that  is  also 
destroying  the  lives  of  people.  To  win  this 
war  there  must  be  a  coordinated  effort  by  the 
various  governmental  agencies,  together  ■with 
the  private  sector  and  the  self-determination 
of  tiie  poverty  communltijs.  'When  one 
speaks  with  people  who  live  In  poverty  In  our 
city.  It  becomes  apparent  which  war  needs 
priority.  Their  hunger  and  sickness  and 
emptiness  of  spirit  are  constant  reminders. 

PART    IV.    THE    PEIVATE    SECTOR    STTBCOMMnTEi: 
REPORT 

The  following  represents  the  private  sec- 
tor's involvement  In  Baltimore  programs 
funded  by  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity: 

Program  and  private  sector  organization 

1.  Year  Round  Head  Start  Program: 

A.  Knox  Day  Care  Center,  Knox  Presbyte- 
rian Church  and  Presbjrterlan  Synod. 

B.  St.  'Veronica's  Day  Care  Center,  St.  Ver- 
onica's Church. 

C.  Harvey  Johnson  Day  Oare  Cen'fcer,  Union 
Baptist  Church. 

2.  Druid  TMCA  Leadership  Training  and 
Development  Center,  YMCA. 

3.  Home  Ownership  Plan  Endeavor,  HOPE 
Inc. 

4.  Legal  Services  to  Poor,  Legal  Aid  Bureau, 
Inc. 

5.  Martin  Luther  King  Parent-Child  Cen- 
ter, Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

6.  Provident  Comprehensive  Neighborhood 
Health  Center,  Pro^vldent  Hospital. 

7.  Project  Discover,  Maryland  Institute  of 
Art. 

8.  Project  SAGA,  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Soro- 
rity. 

9.  Cherry  Hill  Oommunlty  Council  Service 
Center,  CTTGO  Service  Oorp)oratlon. 

Federally  financed  antl-pwverty  programs 
alone  cannot  be  successful  In  eliminating 
poverty.  Pri^vate  business  must  contribute 
more  than  Job  training  which  usually  utilizes 
federal  assistance.  It  must  give  Jobs  and 
money. 

The  above  chart  shows  only  one  Instance 
of  the  business  community's  Involvement — 
Citgo  Services  Corporation.  And  this  Is  a  fed- 
erally funded  program.  Citgo  Is  Just  a  drop  in 
the  bucket. 

We  have  learned  from  our  htt'.e  experience 
that  government,  business  and  the  local 
community  can  all  profit  from  their  mutual 
Involvement.  The  private  sector  must  realize 
that  their  own  livelihood  and  stability  is  at 
stake. 

The  private  sector  must  explore  new  ways 
to  eradicate  the  ills  of  the  inner  city.  The 
Citgo  Company's  invulvemeut  is  laudable. 
Here  private  business  has  entered  Into  part- 
nership with  the  community  by  an  Invest- 


ment of  over  S14000  by  the  company.  In 
addition  to  providing  training  in  manage- 
ment techniques  and  occupatlcnal  ski, is. 
Both  the  community  and  the  company  will 
prolit. 

This  is  Just  one  way  In  which  the  two  coin- 
inunitlcs  can  relate  'o  one  another  They 
need  to  have  cooperation  and  coordination. 
Private  business  can  teaci;  tlie  pnerty  com- 
munity to  use  its  meager  resources  in  a 
profitable  way.  It  can  guide  the  po\erty  com- 
munity into  prosperous  econcniic  develop- 
ment. It  can  teach  the  poverty  conimnnity 
how  to  use  techniques  and  methods  of  suc- 
cess for  Its  own  economic  development. 

Industry  must  provide  Jobs.  It  must  ex- 
pose vocational  opportunities  to  the  p  iveny 
corrununlty.  It  must  have  those  training 
programs  which  would  guarantee  realistic 
Jobs  and  career  opportunities.  It  must  help 
the  hard  core  "anemployed. 

We  realize  that  It  is  difficult  and.  un- 
fortunately, foreign  for  the  business  sector 
to  be  Involved  in  these  activities.  We  must 
provide  Incentives  lor  its  entry.  The  federal 
government  can  assi.st  by  granting  greater 
profit  and  tax  Incentives  for  its  efforts.  And. 
the  private  sector,  of  course,  must  utilize 
these  Incentives  as  the  present  MA-3  and 
MA-4  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  took  a  look  at  one 
area  within  the  City  to  ascertain  the  suc- 
cess of  the  federal  government's  efforts.  The 
Committee  took  a  look  at  the  MUND  area 
(Model  Urban  Neighborhood  Development). 

The  Job  Information  Center  of  MUND  has 
processed  over  3,000  applicants  from  the 
community  and  has  placed  more  than  1300 
in  Jobs — good  Jobs  paying  an  average  of  $3.35 
per  hour.  The  approximate  $140,000  that 
the  OEO  invested  In  the  employment  pro- 
gram has  yielded  over  $6  million  In  income 
for  the  inner-city  residents. 

Equitable  Trust  Company  Is  also  helping 
MUND  by  staff  services  to  assist  In  develop- 
ing a  pool  of  financially  sound  project  pro- 
posals from  which  a  program  can  be  de- 
veloped. There  have  been  other  contracts 
of  this  kind  with  Weaver  Brothers  Invest- 
ment Bankers,  The  Ford  Foundation.  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  (^tholic  Arch- 
diocese of  Baltimore. 

A  Westinghouse  plant  has  moved  Into  the 
MUND  area  employing  50  neighborhood  res- 
idents with  ciu^rent  expansion  plans  for  100 
employees.  Baltimore  Electronics  Asioclates, 
Inc  ,  has  also  been  started  within  the  area. 
The  firm  was  awarded  a  $183,000  contract 
by  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  In  1968  to  train  and 
employ  50  persons  as  electronic  assemblers 
and  testers.  It  has  since  received  new  con- 
tracts and  sub-contracts  from  pri^ate  in- 
dustry and  government.  The  firm  is  now  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  training  and  job 
placement  program  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Manpower  Training  Programs  and  pri- 
vate business. 

A  region's  welfare  Is  measured  by  the  real 
income  of  Its  residents.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant that  the  profits  derived  by  private 
Industry  remain  In  the  community.  BeneSt,s 
as  jobs  and  income — should  not  be  able  to 
be  easily  tran-sf erred  outside  the  area. 

Although  the  attitude  of  a  self-contained 
community  might  seem  provincial  and  nar- 
row, we  feel  the  poverty  community  has  no 
other  choice.  It  has  tried  to  Integrate  Itself 
with  the  economic  malrstream — but  it  has 
been  either  rejected  or  unable  to  compete. 
The  community  must  get  its  own  economic 
Identity.  We  support  black  capitalism  and 
minority  enterpreneur.ship. 

Tlie  business  community  should,  of  course, 
be  joined  by  other  members  of  the  private 
sector:  the  religious  and  academic  commu- 
nity: doctors  and  lawyers:  goverrment  work- 
ers and  others.  Poverty  cannot  >"?  done  away 
■witli  unless  all  Join  In. 

For  Instance,  the  religious  institutions 
have  valuable  untapped  resources — land  and 
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money — which  must  be  used  In  the  poverty 
effort.  The  legal  community  has  made  some 
Input  Into  the  poverty  community,  namely 
the  opening  of  a  field  office  by  the  law  firm 
of  Piper  and  Marbury  in  the  ghetto  com- 
munity. This  is  Ju3t  token  Involvement.  We 
need  more.  The  Legal  Services  Program  of 
OEO  ts  a  valuable  contribution  and  should 
remain. 

It  Is  time  for  the  private  secwr  of  Balti- 
more City  to  act — not  react.  They  must  on 
their  own  Initiative  help  the  poor.  One  way  in 
which  this  can  be  fostered,  we  believe.  Is  to 
change  the  make-up  of  the  present  govern- 
ing Board  of  the  CAA  to  Include  the  leading 
businessmen  of  the  City.  By  doing  this  a 
bigger  Institutional  role  will  be  played  by 
the  business  sector,  for  then  the  {XDllcy  de- 
cisions of  the  Board  will  be  Implemented 
more  effectively  and  predictably.  Perhaps  the 
new  members  can  be  chosen  from  the  current 
membership  of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Com- 
mittee. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  has  been  the  Committee's 
impressions  of  the  pulse  of  the  Baltimore 
City  poverty  oommunlty.  We  hope  we  have 
made  a  contribution. 

When  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  first  established  It  was  thought  by  many 
to  be  a  panacea.  We  know  now  that  OEO 
cannot  solve  poverty  by  Itself.  We  need  the 
cooperation  of  all  cdtlzena  of  the  Baltimore 
community.  OEO  was  first  directed  toward 
helping  the  poor.  We  recommend  that  OEO 
should  now  use  Its  energies  and  Imagination 
toward  the  objective  of  the  poor  helping 
themselves.  This  we  feel  ts  a  more  realistic 
goal  and  one  most  beneficial  toward  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  those  comprising 
the  Baltimore  poverty  community. 

Notwithstanding  the  critical  language  di- 
rected at  OEO  In  this  Report,  we  all  agree 
that  OEO  must  remain  as  an  Independent 
poverty  fighting  federal  agency.  We  are 
grateful  there  is  an  organization  within  the 
federal  structure  that  devotes  Its  energies 
and  talents  toward  helping  the  poor. 

OEO  has  had  great  success  In  Its  Head 
Start,  Manpower  and  Health  Programs  and 
Legal  Services  Programs,  Just  to  mention  a 
few.  There  have  been  Inroads — substantial 
ones.  But  as  one  committee  member  put  It 
"the  poor  In  Baltimore  City  are  still  drown- 
ing— now  at  least  their  heads  are  above  the 
water.  OEO  has  helped." 

Yes,  OEO  has  bettered  the  lives  of  many 
within  Baltimore  City.  It  has  especially 
made  great  progress  in  the  attitude  and  un- 
derstanding by  the  Baltimore  community  in 
the  problems  and  needs  of  Its  poor.  But  the 
battle  has  Just  begun. 

We  hope  that  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  be  Informed  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  Repwrt  to  the  future  workings 
0*  OEO.  We  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  con- 
tribution we  really  made.  We  wo\ild  be  most 
happy  to  relate  any  of  our  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  any  Congressional  hear- 
ing, administrative  toody  or  any  Interested 
official. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  DAIRY  PRICE 
SUPPORT  LEVEL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  en  Thurs- 
day, March  25,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  Hardin  announced  an  increase 
in  the  dairy  price-support  level.  The  an- 
nouncement will  raise  the  support  per 
hundredweight  of  manufactured  milk  to 
$4.93.  an  increase  of  27  cents  from  the 
present  level  of  $4.66. 

It  was  just  2  weeks  ago  that  Secretary 
Hardin  announced  that  the  $4.66  level, 
which  had  been  in  effect  since  April  1, 
1970,  w^ould  be  the  minimum  for  this 
year.  By  law,  the  minimum  for  the  mar- 
keting year  must  be  proclaimed  by  April 


1.  After  that  date  the  minimum  cannot 
be  lowered  until  the  following  April  1. 

I  am  fnire  we  are  aU  aware  of  the 
constant  analysis  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  maintains  on  the  prices  our 
farmers  receive  for  commodities  they 
produce.  USDA  condunts  similar  surveil- 
lance on  the  prices  our  farmers  have  to 
pay  for  their  supplies  and  equipment. 
The  most  recent  figures  on  these  costs 
reflected  a  marked  Increase. 

Since  the  dairy  farmer  is  producing  a 
perishable  commodity,  and  due  to  the 
marketing  system  through  which  his 
milk  is  sold,  he  has  no  way  to  increase 
the  price  he  receives  for  his  milk  as  com- 
pensation for  his  Increased  costs.  By  In- 
creasing dairy  price  supports,  the  farmer 
can  get  a  raise  in  his  price.  This  27-cent 
increase  in  support  price  is  one  step  Sec- 
retary* Hardin  has  taken  to  increase  the 
farmers'  income. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  dairy 
farmers  deserve  a  raise  in  milk  prices 
much  the  same  way  as  other  segments 
of  our  economy. 


GEORGE  D.  HORNING,  JR. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  1829, 
in  speaking  about  the  law,  Joseph  Story 
spoke  these  famous  words: 

It  Is  a  Jealous  mistress,  and  requires  a  long 
and  constant  courtship.  It  Is  not  to  be  won 
by  trifling  favors,  but  by  lavish  homage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  remarks  written 
by  the  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  American  University,  Anthony 

C.  Morella.  regarding  such  a  man,  George 

D.  Horning,  Jr.,  professor  emeritus  of 
the  Washington  College  of  Law  of  the 
American  University.  The  law  school's 
recent  Law  Review  was  devoted  to  the 
energies,  accomplishments,  and  legal 
courtship  of  Professor  Horning.  The  Law 
Review  is  entitled  "The  Modernization 
of  Justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  cri- 
tique of  the  recently  passed  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970.  It 
is  indeed  a  unique  publication. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  editors  and  staff 
of  the  American  University  Law  Review 
have  elected  to  dedicate  this  special  sym- 
posium issue  to  Professor  Horning.  The 
issue  is  designed  to  orient  the  compleat 
lawyer — the  lawyer  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  experience,  knowledge, 
and  versatility.  It  was  Professor  Hom- 
ings' objective  to  produce  such  a  lawyer. 
And  he  did.  In  the  words  of  the  editorial 
board  in  their  dedicating  remarks: 

He  Is  demanding — he  trains  one  to  be  an 
attorney  who  will  do  his  Job  with  the  best 
possible  skills,  era!  and  written,  and  who 
will  provide  the  direct  with  the  possible 
representation. 

The  country  is  always  in  need  of  com- 
petent, creative,  and  conscientious  at- 
torneys willing  to  devote  their  energies 
to  their  clients  under  a  canopy  of  public 
trust.  I  feel  certain  that  Professor  Horn- 
ing has  made  a  noble  contribution  to  this 
objective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Compleat  Lawyer 
No  man  can  be  a  compleat  la'Ayer  by  unl- 
ver.salr.y  ol  knowledge  without  experience  In 


particular  ciuses.  mr  by  bare  experience  with- 
out universality  of  knowledge;  he  mast  be 
both  speculative  and  active,  f  )r  the  science 
of  the  law.s,  I  assure  you.  must  Joyn  hands 
with  experience. — Coke,  Book  of  Entries: 
Preface. 

GeorRo  D  Horning,  .Jr  .  Professor  Emeritus 
(-f  The  Wa.shlngton  College  of  Law  of  The 
.■\mprican  University,  Is  the  compleat  lawyer. 

It  was  1922  after  a  distinguished  academic 
record  at  Georgetown  University  when  George 
Horning  began  a  career  In  the  law  which  has 
spanned  forty-eight  years.  At  the  start  there 
were  four  years  of  dedicated  service  as  an 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Then  followed  entry  into 
the  private  practice  of  law  before  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland. 
George  Homing's  talents,  training,  dedica- 
tions and  ambitions  charted  for  him  at  an 
early  age  the  rigors  and  satisfactions  of  a 
trial  practitioner.  His  virtuosity  for  such  was 
promptly  evident  to  his  fjeera — and  at  an  age 
before  most  of  us  today  complete  preparation 
for  the  profession. 

Professor  Horning  stayed  his  established 
career  at  the  bar  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  He  assumed  active  duty  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve.  He  served  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  War  in  virtually  every  world 
theatre  of  naval  operations.  With  almost 
characteristic  expectation  he  retired  with  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral. 

The  years  away  from  practice  tendered  no 
obstacles  to  George  Horning's  prompt  return 
to  his  professional  pursuits.  He  resumed  his 
practice  with  the  distlnt^uished  Washington 
law  arm  of  Hogan  &  Hartson.  Within  the 
year  he  found  his  legal  ■'sea-legs'"  again.  He 
was  Invited  Into  the  partnership  and  his 
colleagues  elected  him  to  lead  their  civil 
litigation  department. 

George  Horning  Is  a  man  not  readily  con- 
tented with  the  demands  of  an  extensive 
and  encompassing  practice.  He  Is  an  activist. 
His  commitments  are  total.  His  arduous  pur- 
suits as  a  trial  practitioner  by  no  means  pre- 
cluded him  from  a  desire  to  return  to  his 
alma  mater.  The  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center,  where  he  was  appointed  an  adjunct 
professor  to  share  his  talents,  insights  and 
know-how  with  many  students  of  the  law 
eager  to  learn  techniques,  styles,  demands 
and  satisfactions  which  only  the  skilled  and 
experienced  trial  practitioner  knows.  He 
taught  his  students  well.  He  instilled  In  them 
the  same  guidelines,  admonitions  and  sub- 
stantive requirements  for  the  good  trial  law- 
yer that  he  gave  to  his  younger  associates  at 
Hogan  &  Hartson;  and  there  are  today,  from 
all  those  who  shared,  many  who  rank  among 
the  leaders  at  the  trial  bar. 

There  can  be  no  speculation  that  those 
days  and  nights  at  Georgetown  rekindled  in 
George  Horning  a  dream  and  ambition  shared 
by  so  many  compleat  lawyers:  to  cap  their 
careers  in  the  active  practice  of  law  at  the 
lecterns  and  In  the  classrooms  of  a  law  school. 
The  law  students  of  The  American  Univer- 
sity have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  that  am- 
bition. For  over  five  years  now  George  Horn- 
ing has  devoted  his  full  energies  to  the  law 
teaching  profession  since  his  retirement  from 
practice. 

What  Is  the  measure  for  such  a  man  who 
has  given  so  much  to  his  profession,  his  col- 
leagues, and  his  students?  Is  It  refiected  In 
his  telling  young  students  of  the  law  how  to 
do  It?  Or  does  he  tell  them  how  he  did  It? 
These  objectives  are  too  narrow  and  too  self- 
indulgent  for  George  Horning.  His  mind,  his 
energy,  and  his  dedications  could  not  be  sat- 
isfied by  simply  meeting  students  in  class- 
rooms, pouring  over  cases  and  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  procedure;  feeding  the  young 
minds  and  demanding  the  traditional  feed- 
back. George  Horning's  mind  Is  too  aggressive 
for  such  patterns.  He  Is  too  untiring  to  se- 
cure contentment  from  the  droppage  of  legal 
gems  from  the  mouthlngs  of  a  master.  George 
Horning  cares  and  he  teaches  by  doing.  He 
demands  maximum  effort  from  his  students. 
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His  own  thoroughness  In  preparation,  dlll- 
jjence  in  analysis,  slavlshness  to  complete  re- 
search and  artlculateness  In  communication 
of  the  law  In  both  a  written  and  spoken  man- 
ner are  infectious  to  his  students.  His  pro- 
jections and  zeal  to  be  a  contemporary  law- 
yer fully  capable  of  meeting  the  contem- 
porary demands  of  a  societal  structure  rooted 
m  the  rule  of  law  will  not  permit  acceptance 
by  him  from  his  students  of  anything  less 
than  the  best  standards  of  excellence. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Editors  and  Staff  of 
The  American  University  Law  Review  have 
elected  to  dedicate  this  Special  Symposium 
Issue  on  The  Modernization  of  Justice  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  Professor  Horn- 
ing. The  focus  of  this  Issue  will  be  on  the 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act 
of  1970. 

This  comprehensive  and  massive  reforma- 
tion of  the  processes  and  methods  for  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  something  which  all  compleat 
lawyers  applaud.  This  Symposltim  Issue  is 
designed  to  orient  the  compleat  lawyer.  Such 
an  objective  has  always  been  among  those 
to  which  George  Horning,  lawyer,  practi- 
tioner, scholar,  author,  and  teacher,  has 
dedicated  forty-eight  years  of  his  life. 

In  this  twilight  of  his  distinguished  career. 
It  has  been  my  honor  to  teach  courses  Joint- 
ly with  Professor  Horning.  We  have  worked 
together  in  the  same  classroom,  which  for 
us  has  been  the  Law  School's  Courtroom. 
During  these  enriching  years  I  have  always 
sensed  that  I  have  not  been  a  co-professor 
to  George  Horning.  On  the  contrary,  I  too 
have  been  among  his  students  and  I  too  have 
been  Infected.  I  believe  that  I  sense  what  Is 
In  the  hearts  of  our  students  because  it  Is 
m  mine  I  trust  we  have  conveyed  those  sen- 
timents in  this  dedication  to  a  lawyer  with  a 
universality  of  knowledge  and  experience;  to 
an  activist  who  has  Joyned  experience  with 
knowledge;  to  the  compleat  lawyer,  Profes- 
sor George  D.  Horning,  Jr. 


SPREAD  OF  NARCOTICS  ADDICTION 

Mr.  MOND.\LE.  Mr.  President,  Just  1 
week  ago,  I  called  attention  to  several  ex- 
amples of  Minnesota's  mounting  reaction 
to  the  terrible  spread  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion in  America. 

In  cities  and  towns  across  Minnesota 
that  concern  continues  to  grow.  From 
Preston  to  Duluth,  the  people  of  my  State 
are  aware  of  the  immediate  threat  posed 
by  hard  drugs.  They  are  not  only  aware 
of  this  danger:  they  are  demanding  ac- 
tion to  protect  us  all  from  the  terror  of 
death  and  crime  brought  into  the  United 
States  by  tons  of  heroin  each  year. 

An  administration  expert  testified  in 
hearings  before  the  House  Crime  Com- 
mittee last  year  that  an  estimated  5,500 
pounds  or  2V2  to  3  tons  of  heroin  were 
entering  the  United  States  annually. 

Newsweek  reports,  March  29, 1971,  that 
22,000  pounds  or  11  tons  of  heroin  en- 
tered the  United  States  in  1970  alone.  I 
am  shocked  to  learn  that  heroin  impor- 
tation may  have  quadrupled  in  the  last 
12  months. 

But  in  reviewing  the  results  of  our  in- 
ternational narcotics  control  efforts,  it 
is  no  wonder  the  availability  and  use  of 
heroin  are  soaring. 

Administration  announcements  pro- 
claim the  success  of  closer  cooperation 
with  France  and  Turkey  in  fighting  the 
criminal  netv.'ork  of  drug  cultivation  and 
processing. 

Yet  the  French  embassy  discloses  that 
heroin  .seizures   in   France   declined   in 


1970  from  1969.  During  the  past  14 
months,  not  one  heroin  processing  lab- 
oratory has  been  uncovered  by  French. 
Two  laboratories  were  seized  with  U.S. 
help  in  1969. 

The  evidence  on  Turkish  cooperation 
is  even  more  revealing.  Between  1966  and 
1968,  poppy  cultivation  declined  from 
59,000  to  32,000  acres.  Since  1969.  acre- 
age has  increased  from  32,000  to  37,791. 
The  New  York  Times  reports  that  opium 
production  In  Turkey  may  have  doubled 
last  yesu-.  And  despite  reports  of  crack- 
downs by  Turkish  police,  over  90  percent 
of  the  illicit  opium  is  still  getting 
through. 

I  have  Introduced  proposed  legislation 
to  make  narcotics  control  a  high  priority 
in  American  foreign  policy.  My  bill  would 
strengthen  cooperation  with  countries 
that  are  serious  about  stopping  illegal 
drug  traffic.  But  it  would  also  draw  the 
line  as  to  what  we  mean  by  cooperation 
and  cut  off  aid  to  countries  which  do  not. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  we  have  pro- 
vided $100  million  more  in  aid  to  Turkey 
than  our  total  Federal  expenditures  for 
narcotics  control  in  the  United  States. 
For  fiscal  year  1971  our  aid  to  Turkey 
will  be  $64  million  more  than  all  Federal 
funds  for  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws, 
as  well  as  treatment  rehabilitation,  edu- 
cation, training,  and  research  to  stop 
addiction. 

I  ask  Congress  to  meet  this  urgent 
question  now.  The  public  outcry  from 
Minnesota  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation 
demands  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
editorials  on  the  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  Feb.  17, 

1971] 

MoNDALE  Fights  Heroin  Trajtfic 

Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale  of  Minnesota 
treated  his  colleagues,  the  other  day,  to  a 
quick  review  of  some  eye-opening  figures  on 
the  cost  of  the  heroin  traffic.  He  led  off  with 
an  estimate  that  drug  addiction  may  cost 
as  much  as  eight  billion  a  year  "in  theft, 
criminal  Justice  proceedings  and  related 
expenses." 

He  then  went  on  to  llltistrate  what  costs 
of  such  magnitude,  or  even  half  as  great, 
mean  In  relation  to  other  things  the  nation 
spends  money  on.  "Even  if  that  eight  bil- 
lion dollars  Is  reduced  by  half,"  he  said  on 
the  senate  floor,  "the  heroin  traffic  would 
stUl  cost  us  each  year  seven  times  what  we 
now  spend  to  fight  air  and  water  pollution, 
nearly  four  times  our  budget  for  health  re- 
search, almost  twice  our  investment  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education." 

Such  comparisons  give  added  Impetus  to 
the  conviction  that  we  absolutely  must  do 
something  more  effective  about  control  of 
the  heroin  traffic.  Mondale's  proposed  legis- 
lation to  this  end  Is  the  most  promising 
approach  yet  offered. 

His  bill  encompasses  the  familiar  idea  of 
offering  opium-proaucing  countries  financial 
help  to  permit  them  to  reduce  the  opium 
crop  to  bas.c  medicinal  needs  without  up- 
setting their  economies.  The  chief  beneficiary 
would  be  Turkey,  but  some  other  countries 
also  would  be  involved.  The  Mondale  blU 
takes  the  Important  additional  step  of  im- 
posing sanctions  on  countries  which  do  not 
take  advantage  of  this  plan. 

That  Is  the  key  t3  the  potential  siiccess  of 
this  legislation:  it  would  bar  further  military 
aad  economic  aid   to   non-complying  coun- 


tries, and  would  further  call  for  United  Na- 
tions economic  sanctions  "on  the  grounds 
that  narcotics  traffic  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace 
and  sectirlty  of  a  member  nation  .  .  ." 

That,  essentially,  Is  one  prong  of  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  the  problem.  The  other 
prong  Incorporated  In  the  Mondale  bUl  has 
to  do  with  seeking  out  and  punishing  nar- 
cotics offenders. 

[Prom  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press. 
Feb.  8,  1971) 
Mondale's  Right,  But  .  .  . 
Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale's  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  attempt  to  halt  the 
supply  of  heroin  from  foreign  countries  by 
cutting  off  U.S.  aid  to  nations  which  allow 
the  growing  and  processing  the  killer  drug 
is  a  bold  step  forward  that  deserves  full  con- 
sideration— fraught  as  It  might  be  with  dan- 
ger of  another  kind. 

There  are  many  touchy  problems  Inherent 
in  such  legislation,  and  there  undoubtedly 
will  be  great  controversy  over  Its  provisions. 
Yet,  as  Mondale  declared,  drastic  steps 
must  be  taken  to  solve  the  problem  of  drug 
addiction  which  is  "killing  thousands  of 
our  people  (3.000  from  1965  to  1969),  ruin- 
ing a  half  million  lives,  stripping  as  much 
as  $8  billion  every  year  from  our  economy 
(in  thefts  and  criminal  control  costs)  and 
right  now  destroying  our  great  cities  In  a 
holocaust  of  crime  and  degradation." 

The  U.S.  gave  NATO  aUy  Turkey  a  *3  mU- 
llon  loan  last  March  to  encourage  a  change 
from  opium  production,  and  Tiu-key  claim* 
progress  because  the  number  of  oplum- 
growlng  provinces  has  been  reduced  from  21 
to  4  over  the  last  decade.  Mondaie  asserts, 
however,  that  actual  acreage  under  opium 
cultivation  In  that  country  will  have  in- 
creased by  5.000  acres  between  1969  and  1971. 
The  real  efTect  of  the  supposed  reduction  of 
provinces,  according  to  the  New  York  Times. 
!.<;  a  doubling  of  the  amount  of  opium  actual- 
Iv  being  produced  in  Turkey. 
"  France,  another  U.S.  ally,  Is  the  site  of 
most  of  the  heroin  processing  in  the  world. 
Despite  claims  that  pressure  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  moved  the  French  to 
ttep  up  antl-heroln  efforts.  Mondale  says 
France  has  only  30  policemen  to  fight  the 
International  drug  network,  only  one-tenth 
of  the  number  they  assign  to  domestic  drug 
abuse.  The  Associated  Press  reports  most 
French  heroin  arrests  last  year  were  the 
&niaU  offenders,  that  Prance  will  not  pres- 
sure Turkey  on  drug  traffic  and  that  law 
enforcement  efforts  have  yielded  few  results 
In  eliminating  the  big  laboratories  where 
most  of  the  shipments  to  the  United  States 
are  prepared. 

Reacting  to  the  lack  of  effort  to  stem  the 
heroin  flow,  Iran  recently  lifted  its  13-year- 
old  ban  on  opium  production,  and  Mon- 
dale claims  this  will  probably  mean  500 
more  tons  of  opium  for  export  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

Mondale's  amendment  would  requ:re  Im- 
mediate cessation  of  opium  production  (ex- 
cept In  small  amounts  for  medlcinai  pur- 
poses) and  then  provide  aid  over  a  five-year 
period  for  foreign  opium  farmers  to  adjust 
to  new  livelihoods.  The  bill  would  stop  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  countries  that  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  cultivation  cr  processing 
of  opium  and  urge  the  President  to  seek 
International  economic  sanctions  through 
the  United  Nations  should  the  threat  of  sus- 
pension or  actual  suspension  of  U.S.  fall  in  its 
oblectives. 

There  Is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  our 
society  from  the  heroin  trade,  and  the  fed- 
eral government  should  exercise  all  the  pow- 
ers It  can  commanJ  to  try  to  wipe  It  out. 
Foreign  countries  who  are  poisoning  us  by 
allowing  the  production  and  processing  cBf 
the  drug  have  no  right  to  expect  us  to  pump 
our  dollars  into  their  economies  and  protect 
them  with  our  military  umbrella. 

On  the  other  hand,  trade  limitations,  aid 
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restrictions  and  sanctions  In  the  pas*  have 
had  a  terrible  way  of  backfiring  on  the  U.S. 
In  the  International  amphitheater. 

The  offending  nations  frequently  continue 
their  normal  policies,  and  following  the  re- 
buff from  us.  merely  switch  the  direction  of 
their  outstretched  hands — and  more  Impor- 
tant, their  allegiance — to  somebody  else. 
Lake  Russia. 

A  very  notable  and  painful  example  Is  the 
Aswan  Dam  project  In  Egypt  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviets  after  John  Foster 
Dulles'  rejection  and  which  eventually  en- 
abled the  Reds  to  gain  a  fantastic  foothold 
In  the  Mideast. 

Turkey,  a  cornerstone  of  Western  defense, 
fits  that  same  mold  precisely. 


[From    the    Preston     iMlnn.)     Republican. 

Feb.  11.  19711 

MoND.\LE  Seeks  Halt  to  Illegal  Drug  Traffic 

(By  Wayne) 

Minnesota  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale  re- 
cently Introduced  legislation  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  comb.it  the  drug  problem  which  Is 
costing  our  country  billions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  lives  each  year.  Mondale's  bill 
would  force  the  countries,  which  grow  the 
opium  poppy  and  process  the  heroin,  to 
cooper.Ue  in  halting  this  drug  traffic  or  face 
the  loss  of  military  and  economic  assistance. 
The  two  countries  most  directly  Involved  In 
this  nefarious  activity  are  France  and  Turkey. 
The  drug,  heroin.  Is  the  prime  offender. 
Heroin  Is  derived  from  the  opium  poppy, 
which  thrives  In  Turkey.  The  Turks  harvest 
the  raw  opium  and  this  material  Is  smuggled 
Into  Prance,  where  It  Is  refined  Into  the 
powerful  drug.  Prom  there,  Individuals  In- 
volved In  the  drug  traflSc  smuggle  the  fljilshed 
product  Into  the  United  States  by  the  ton. 

Senator  Mondale  states:  "We  have  guarded 
the  security  of  these  nations.  They  are 
pledged  to  guard  ours.  Yet.  the  heroin  traffic 
continues  to  endanger  the  United  States  as 
much  as  any  military  invasion.  We  cannot 
tolerate  this  horrible  absurdity." 

Senator  Mondale  should  be  commended  for 
taking  such  a  firm  stand  to  break  up  this 
drug  network  of  processing  and  distribution. 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  we  can  con- 
tinue to  pour  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign 
aid  Into  the  very  countries  which  would  re- 
turn our  generosity  by  sanctioning  such 
miclt  activities. 

[Prom  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 

Feb.  12.  1971) 

Going  Cold  Turkey 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  has  Introduced  sound 
legislation  for  limiting  the  flow  of  heroin  Into 
the  United  States. 

According  to  Mondale.  about  80  percent 
of  heroin  used  here  comes  from  opium  grown 
in  Turkey  after  being  processed  in  labora- 
tories In  Prance.  Both  Turkey  and  Prance 
are  so-called  allies  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO). 

Mondale  has  proposed  that  the  United 
States  make  funds  available  to  Turkev  to  con- 
vert itself  from  Illegal  opium  growing  to  a 
legitimate  form  of  agriculture,  over  five  years. 
Also,  he  calls  for  greater  financial  support 
from  the  United  States  to  Interpol,  thus 
assisting  Prance  In  the  policing  of  drug  labo- 
ratories. 

If  cooperation  from  Prance.  Turkey  a.nd 
other  countries  exporting  heroin  to  the 
United  States  were  not  obtained.  Mondale's 
legislation  would  allow  for  suspension  of  all 
U.S.  aid  to  those  countries,  military  and 
otherwise. 

As  the  situation  stands,  about  110,000 
Turkish  opium  growers  indirectly  are  respon- 
sible for  an  estimated  500.000  heroin  addicts 
in  the  United  States.  The  crime  and  related 
social  problems  caused  by  these  addicts  is 
estimated  to  cost  the  United  States  $8  bil- 
lion a  year. 

In  contrast  to  thU  staggerl-ig  cost  in  dol- 
lars  and  human  misery.  It  would  cost  about 


$10  million  to  convert  the  Turki.sli  fields  into 
another  kind  of  agricultural  Industry.  Cur- 
rpntly.  Mondale  points  out.  we  are  givlnp 
Turkey  $200  tniUlon  a  year  in  military  and 
economic  aid. 

The  only  way.  in  the  last  analysis,  to  solve 
the  heroin  problem  U  by  lUiilting  its  source, 
cpiiim.  lo  tliat  small  voliime  needed  for  legiti- 
mate medicinal  uses.  E'forts  have  been  made 
prior  to  this  to  get  Turkey  to  cut  production, 
but  thL-y  have  failed  The  French,  as  well, 
appear  to  enjoy  blood  profits.  It  has  come  to 
that  point  wliere.  faced  witli  rising  costs  now 
at  $8  billion  a  year,  the  United  States  cannot 
atluid  to  continue  to  be  so  tolerant. 

And  an  alternative  to  heroin  is  available, 
called  Methadone.  Almost  a  miracle  drug,  it 
cati  be  made  ch.eaply.  and  fulfills  an  addict's 
craving  for  heroin  without  destroying  him 
as  heroin  can. 

There's  a  small  catch  in  Mondale's  plan, 
however.  Tlie  United  States  grows  large 
volumes  of  tobacco  for  cigarettes  sold  abroad, 
through  large  promotional  campaigns.  Reg- 
ular cigarette  tobacco  isn't  heroin,  certainly, 
bat  smoking  Is  a  health  hazard,  as  use  of 
heroin  is  a  health  hazard.  While  the  degree 
of  the  problems  caused  by  tobacco  a.*;  agaUut 
heroin  are  vastly  different,  in  principle,  the 
problenis  are  sinillar.  To  be  consistent.  Mon- 
dale might  consider  stopping  the  promotion 
of  American  tobacco  products  abroad.  But 
that  surely  would  kill  any  chance  of  his 
present  legislation.  A  proposal  to  be  remem- 
bered, however. 


DR.  ROBERT  M.  WHITE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  prcud  that  the  State  of  Mary- 
land includes  among  her  4  miUion  citi- 
zens thousands  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants. For  it  is  the  public  servants  who 
carry  out  the  policies  determined  by 
Congress  and  the  President  who  are  es- 
sential to  the  true  effectiveness  of  our 
Government  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
citizens. 

Outstanding  among  these  career  civil 
servants  is  Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  new  ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  about  Dr.  White  and 
his  family,  published  in  the  Sunday 
Washington  Star  of  March  21, 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whatever  You  Do.  You  Pollute 
(By  Diana  McLellan) 

Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  i.^  a  r.itl.er  g.'-iin 
formal,  omniscient-sounding  title.  But  its 
new  holder  is  none  of  the  above. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Robert  M.  White  bag?  his  own 
le.wes,  breakf.ists  with  a  guinea  pig  and  once 
wrote  a  recipe  for  tripe  souffle. 

The  man  who'll  play  a  major  role  in  the 
government's  cle.ming-up  of  our  environ- 
nie'.'.t  works  hard  on  his  own  iurrovindinc!?. 
The  garden  in  the  quiet  Bethescia  cul-de-oac 
where  the  Whites  live  is  his  hobby  and  his 
delight. 

"Of  course,  there';;  a  problem  wit!i  *he 
leaves,"  muses  the  dark-eyed,  dark-haired 
Administrator.  One  senses  that  he's  a 
dyu.%ino  oi"  energy,  occdslonally.  aj  he  talks, 
it  breaks  out  and  he  stands  up  :.rd  beg.ns 
to  p_c?. 

"Either  you  c.in  b^rn  the  leave.^  and  p  :- 
lute  the  atmosphere — not  legal  In  Mon,- 
gomery  County— or  pile  them  up  and  put 
them  in  plastic  bags — which  might  not  te 
degradable.  You  can  build  a  compost  heap, 
but  it  can  only  be  so  big  Whatever  you  do. 
you  polluie.  Just  by  existing,  by  the  very 
nature  of  th.ngs,  we  pjlhite." 


LAUKDTV    PROBLEMS 

Slim,  brown-haired  Mavi.s  White,  animated 
and  attraLni\e  m  an  .c-o-blne  pant.niit,  is 
qulc.  t  i  point  out  that  women  face  .similar 
problem.^  wi'h  their  laundry. 

"Even  if  yju  buy  a  deterg.'n:  that  claims 
to  be  non-poKutmg.  you  have  to  use  some- 
thing else  to  squTt  on  the  shin  collars,  and 
thai  cotild  have  anything  in  it.  Besides  it 
come.*  in  an  enormous  pUibtlc  bottle  that 
h.is  to  be  ell  ;posed  nl.  .  .  ." 

Mavis  Wh.i"  i.s  not  the  type  :f  w.,raan  t' 
brood  about  .'launting  the  whitest  laundry 
on  the  block,  biie  .>  too  busy  being  an  adven- 
turous cook,  an  uvitl  reader  iuid  a  warmlv 
encouraging  mothi-r  to  13-vear-uld  Richard 
and  11-year-old  Edwma.  She's  also  tender- 
hcuted  "grandmother"  to  Cinnamon,  a 
fri?;!:y  honey-colored  gu.nea  pig.  Cinnamon 
has  the  run  of  the  house,  and  precedes  guests 
up  the  stairs  with  a  startling  display  of 
athletic  prowess. 

Edwlna  -.«he  prefer.s  to  'le  called  "Nina"- 
with  a  toss  of  her  dark  pigtails,  politely  con- 
fides that  "Cinnamon  eats  breakfast  with 
us  every  day.  Or.ange  Juice,  cereal,  milk  and 
a  paper  napkin." 

To  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  table  during 
Cinnamon's  morning  performance,  the  word 
ecology  is  no  recent  acquisition.  The  dr,cior.il 
dissertation  he  wrote  at  M.I  T.  in  1950  had 
as  its  subject  "Global  Energy  Balance."  Be- 
fore his  previous  appointment  in  1965  as 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Sc.ence 
Services  Administration— which  now  forms 
part  of  NOAA— he  was  chief  of  the  U  J5 
Weather  Bureau. 

Prom  the  social  point  of  view,  Mrs  White 
laughingly  points  out.  a  husband  who  is  the 
U.S.  Weatherman  was  a  coup.  "The  weather 
is  a  wonderful  conversational  crutch-and 
of  course  our  friends  assumed  we  always  had 
inside  Information  on  it." 

ALL  about  tripe 

It  was  before  his  first  stint  at  MIT.  and 
after  his  B.A.  in  geology  from  Harvard  that 
Bob  White  learned  all  about  tripe — the  un- 
savory-looking but  delicious,  buffs  insist,  lin- 
ing of  a  cows  stomach.  He  had  taken  a  de- 
tour from  science  and  into  the  worlds  of  Jour- 
nalism and  advertising.  As  an  agency's  copy 
chief,  one  of  his  assignments  was  to  write 
the  recipes  lo  go  on  the  outside  of  cans  of 
tripe. 

"I  combed  the  cookbooks,  and  found  out 
everything  about  tripe.  The  most  dramatic 
recipe  I  could  come  up  with  was  for  tripe 
souffle  .  .  ." 

"At  that  point."  chimes  in  Mavis  with  a 
chuckle.  "I  decided  It  was  time  to  change 
his  field." 

The  imagination  that  could  unblanchlngly 
confront  tripe  souffle  In  the  40s  will  have  to 
draw  upon  all  its  resources  to  tackle  the  na- 
tion's disposal  and  pollution  problems  In  the 
703. 

'We  have  to  be  clever."  he  emphasizes. 
"Our  old  cari;,  for  example,  could  be  used  In 
oceans  to  bui'.d  artiiicial  reefs  around  which 
fish  would  congregate.  The  excess  heat  that 
we  produce  and  pour  into  our  waterways 
that  harm.'^  aquatic  life — there  must  be  ways 
to  use  that  tip  Intelligently,  but  we  must 
find  them.  Great  Britain  started  earlier  than 
we  did.  but  they've  proven  It  can  be  done.  Do 
you  know,  this  week  they  found  the  ilrst  sea 
trout   ill  the  Th.nmes  River  since  1958?" 

H?'s  sangtilne  about  the  chances  of  doing 
the  ..anie  here  with  new  approaches. 

NEW   APPROACHES 

New  approaches  in  the  White  household 
are  not  confined  to  its  head.  Mrs.  White  ap- 
plies tiie  «ame  spirit  of  adventure  to  her 
domes' ic   life — particularly   cooking. 

"I'll  try  anything  that's  new!  The  family 
Is  told  a  dish  is  new.  and  we  have  a  vote  on 
it.  R.chard  Is  the  best  Judge  If  he  says  'maike 
it  again!"  it's  a  success." 

Criis;  Clilborne.  she  adds.  Is  her  maestro. 
chicken  her  favorite  basic — "you  can  do  any- 
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thing  at  all  with  It"— and  small  dinner  par- 
ties for  10  her  pet  type  of  party. 

Both  Dr.  White  and  Mrs.  White  read  avid- 
ly although  he  finds  far  less  time  these  days 
to  read  outside  his  field.  Mavis  did  persuade 
him  to  read  Erich  Segal's  "Love  Story." 

•I  couldn't  see  what  all  the  fuss  was 
about."  he  confesses. 

Mavis  points  out  that  she  enjoyed  it  from 
Ijer  vantage  point  as  a  former  professional 
writer. 

•I  admire  the  sheer  skill  of  a  good  writer, 
and  I  know  what  effort  goes  Into  a  book, 
people  always  say  to  me.  'Why  don't  you 
viT\te  a  book  about  so-and-so?'  It  sounds 
so  easy.  But  the  truth  Is  that  It's  plain  hard 
work.  Writers  are  my  favorite  people, 
though." 

Included  among  her  favorite  people  is 
brother-in-law  Theodore  White.  The  family 
often  gets  away  in  the  summer  to  the  Fire 
Island  house  where  the  author  of  the  "Mak- 
ing of  the  President"  books  writes. 

Summer  weekends  in  town  are  spent 
mostly  in  the  garden.  Sunday  brunches  and 
parties  are  held  on  the  charming,  level  patio 
that  leads  from  glass  doors  out  onto  the 
sloping  lot.  In  summer.  It's  screened  from 
neighbors  by  luxuriant  plantings. 

THEIR    GARDEN 

Dr  White  takes  the  visitor  outside  to  show 
off  his  already-budding  camelias  and  for- 
sythla;  the  birch  tree  that  he  rescued  from  a 
fungus  by  timely  surgery;  the  long  row  of 
carefully  cultivated  rose-bushes  along  a 
wall 

"Ye?,  I  still  have  to  use  pesticides  or  fun- 
gicides occasionally,  I  certainly  don't  as 
much  as  I  used  to.  When  your  leaves  start 
to  turn  yellow,  though,  you  have  to  come 
to  their  rescue   .   .    ." 

Both  children,  their  mother  reports,  have 
their  father's  compassion  for  living  things 

Nina  lias  Just  started  riding  lessons,  and 
young  Richard  enjoys  underwater  life. 

"Even  our  own  vacations  are  often  spent 
on  projects."  Mavis  White  laughs.  "Last 
year's  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  one 
the  year  before  to  Barbados." 

She  explains.  "Bob's  very  Intense  about  his 
Job.  It  sounds  old-fashioned,  but  he  works 
hard." 


THE  MILFORD  CABINET.  A  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  WEEKLY 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  week- 
ly newspaper  i.s  the  life  blood  of  many 
a  rural  community  and  is  as  American  as 
apple  pie. 

Today's  weeiilies  are  more  sophisticat- 
ed than  a  few  years  ago  when  a  country 
editor  took  for  granted  that  he  would 
write  the  news,  sell  the  ads,  lay  out  the 
newspaper,  nm  tlie  press,  and  even  deliv- 
er door  to  door  if  necessary. 

New  mechanical  processes  now  have 
eliminated  much  of  the  drudgery  of 
weekly  newspaper  publishing. 

But  it  still  is  hard  work. 

In  the  tradition  of  our  most  famous 
country  editor,  William  Allen  White, 
weekly  newspaper  editors  continue  to- 
day to  write  some  of  the  most  informa- 
tive and  thought  provoking  editorial  and 
news  copy  in  America. 

Thus,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
takes  justifiable  pride  that  one  of  its 
many  excellent  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Milford  Cabinet,  and  its  longtime  editor 
and  publisher,  William  B.  Rotch,  have 
been  featured  in  a  fine  article,  "The 
News  From  Milford."  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  of 
January  9,  1971. 
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The  author,  Mr.  M.  L.  Stein,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Journalism  at 
New  York  University,  shows  a  refreshing 
understanding  of  rural  America  and  of 
the  responsibilities  and  problems  which 
confront  country  newspapers.  He  pays 
tribute — and  properly  so — to  Bill  Rotch 
as  an  editor  of  typically  forthright  New 
England  opinion  coupled  with  heart, 
grace,  and  humor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamlnous  con- 
sent that  "The  News  from  Milford"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  News  From  Milford 
(By  M.  L.  Stein) 

Union  Square  in  Milford.  New  Hampshire, 
population  4,863,  Is  actually  an  oval.  The 
grassy  plot  with  its  faded,  gingerbread  band- 
stand splits  the  tiny  btislness  district  and 
serves  as  a  convenient  reference  point  when 
one  gives  directions  to  strangers.  "Take  a 
right  at  the  oval  and  it'll  bring  you  to  Route 
Thirteen." 

Milfordites  are  proud  of  the  landmark, 
believing  that  it  gives  their  community  a 
distinctive.  New  England  charm  while  pro- 
viding for  an  orderly  flow  of  traffic.  All  ve- 
hicles must  go  around  the  oval  to  get  almost 
anywhere  In  the  MUford  area. 

If  the  town  has  another  distinctive  fea- 
ture, it  Is  the  Milford  Cabinet,  a  weekly 
newspaper  that  has  been  published  con- 
tinuously since  1802  and  Is  as  much  of  a 
conversation  piece  as  Union  Square,  although 
not  as  universally  revered.  Yet,  even  those 
who  do  not  always  agree  with  the  Cabinet's 
outspoken  editorials  readily  admit  that  they 
couldn't  get  along  without  the  paper  and 
wouldn't  want  to  try.  In  an  age  of  Telstar 
and  other  high-speed  communication  tech- 
nology, the  newspaper  is  for  Milford  residents 
a  familiar,  reassuring  presence  in  a  fast- 
moving,  frightening  world.  Milford  Is  only 
fifty  miles  from  Boston,  yet.  for  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  there  Is  a  cultural  Isolation 
of  far  greater  distance. 

But  if  the  Cabinet  is  any  Indication,  rural 
America  Is  not  much  concerned  about  being 
out  of  the  mainstream.  When  the  paper  comes 
out  on  Thursday,  most  of  its  subscribers  can't 
wait  to  get  at  It.  "I  couldn't  get  along  with- 
out It,"  said  a  matronly  waitress  at  the  Mlle- 
Away  Restaurant.  "And  when  I'm  away,  I 
really  miss  It."  She  recalled  that  her 
eighteen-year-old  son.  who  had  scoffed  at 
the  Cabinet's  country  style,  asked  her  to  send 
him  the  paper  regularly  a  few  weeks  after  he 
had  moved  to  Denver. 

What  Is  the  news  from  Milford  that  the 
readers  of  the  sixteen-page  weekly  find  so 
Interesting?  The  page-one  lead  story  of  a 
recent  Issiie  concerned  a  $7,500  fund  drive 
for  the  Souhegan  Community  Nursing  As- 
sociation. Other  page-one  items  Included 
coverage  of  the  Red  Cross  Bloodmoblle's  Im- 
pending arrival  in  Milford.  a  local  reception 
for  Governor  Walter  Peterson,  a  school  board 
m.eetlng  In  the  nearby  town  of  Wilton,  an 
upcoming  Great  Books  discussion,  minor 
construction  bids  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  the  beginning  of  Brownie  troop 
meetings,  and  a  rugby  exhibition  game,  along 
with  a  three-column  report  on  Fire  Preven- 
tion Week. 

The  inside  pages  were  taken  up  with 
stories  about  a  Grange  meeting,  returning 
servicemen,  a  v.oinens  club  tour  of  old 
New  England  homes,  a  lecture  by  an  In- 
terior decorator  from  Manchester,  Girl  Scout 
meetings,  a  car-«-chool  bus  collision  i  minor 
injuries  suffered  by  the  auto  driver),  a  new 
class  on  safety  for  iiunters.  a  Conference  for 
Racial  Understanding  •^ponr-ored  by  the  First 
Unitarian  Societv    end,  of  course,  advertise- 


ments, social  announcements,  editorials,  let- 
ters to  the  editor,  and  news  from  neighbor- 
ing communities  covered  by  the  Cabinet's 
part-time  correspondents,  most  of  them 
housewives. 

The  lead  story  in  another  issue  was  placed 
under  a  five-column  headline  i  Old  Homes 
In  Milford  and  Barretto  Granite  Corp  To  Be 
Viewed  Saturday.  The  off-lead  story  at  the 
left  of  the  page  confirmed  a  rumor  that  a 
dress  manufacturer  Is  interested  in  locat- 
ing In  Milford,  which  Is  having  Its  troubles 
finding  new  industry.  Of  the  articles  below 
the  fold,  one  revealed  an  environmental  lec- 
ture series  sponsored  by  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters,  and  another  detailed  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  warning  about  home  canvass- 
ing by  salesmen  without  police  permits.  The 
page  also  contained  a  feature  story  about  a 
trained  German  shepherd  dog  who  found  a 
lost,  two-year-old  boy. 

Most  of  the  stories  are  crisply  written, 
although  several  of  the  "meeting"  items  lead 
off  with  nothing  more  than  time,  place,  and 
the  presiding  officer.  The  paper's  makeup  Is 
clean  and  well-balanced  with  liberal  use  of 
pictures.  The  ear  at  the  top  left  of  the  page 
carries  New  Hampshire's  motto  "Live  Free 
or  Die,"  and  the  one  on  the  right  proclaims 
that  the  Cabinet  has  been  "Serving  Sou- 
hegan Valley  Towns  over  168  Years." 

For  the  past  twenty  of  those  years,  the 
Cabinet's  editor  and  publisher  has  been  Wil- 
liam B.  Rotch  (prounouced  "Roach"),  a 
fifty-five-year-old  Dartmouth  graduate  and 
World  War  II  destroyer  officer,  who  takes 
seriously  the  fact  that  the  paper  has  been 
in  his  family  since  1809.  He  bought  it  from 
his  late  father.  Arthur,  who.  with  New  Eng- 
lE.id  frugality,  sold  it  to  him  on  the  basis 
of  a  small  down  payment  and  a  bank  note 
for  the  balance.  William,  a  trim,  reserved 
man  who  looks  much  younger  than  his  years. 
read.Iy  admits  that  he  has  adopted  his  fa- 
ther's parsimonious  habits  in  running  the 
paper.  While  many  other  weeklies  are  switch- 
ing to  photo-offset  printing,  the  Cabinet,  an 
eight-column  broadsheet.  Is  still  turned  out 
on  an  aging  flat-bed  cylinder  press,  which 
Rotch  is  In  no  hurry  to  replace  despite  the 
pajjer's  solvency.  The  f>aper  Is  housed  In  a 
red-brick  former  schoolhouse  built  In  1853. 
Most  of  the  two-story  structure  right  oS 
Union  Square  Is  given  over  to  the  mechani- 
cal departments,  leaving  only  a  tiny  space 
for  the  editorial  and  advertising  offices.  The 
paper  has  a  circulation  of  4,872  in  eight 
communities  with  a  total  p>opulation  of 
12.717. 

The  Cabinet  Is  a  typical  weekly  in  that 
Rotch  puts  It  out  with  a  small  staff,  relying 
lajgely  on  stringers  and  handouts  for  local 
items  and  pictures.  His  only  two  editorial 
assistants  are  Margaret  Doyle,  a  part-time 
reporter,  and  his  wife,  Patty,  who  shoots 
news  pictures  with  a  35  mm  Leica  when  she 
Isn't  managing  her  home,  overseeing  a  Girl 
Scout  troop,  and  doing  other  volunteer  work. 
Ratch's  brother-in-law,  William  Ferguson,  a 
Milford  insurance  broker,  writes  a  regular 
coltmini  The  Rambling  Repwrter.  Two  office 
clerks.  Mrs.  Loretta  Aveni  and  Mrs  Beatrice 
Sargent,  help  out  with  proofreading.  The 
weekly  also  has  a  superintendent.  Leo  P. 
Sarceno.  an  advertising  manager,  Harold  F. 
Burgess,  and  five  printers  In  the  b.ickshop, 
where  a  substantial  Job  printing  business  is 
also  carried  on. 

It  Is  only  when  one  examines  the  Cabinet's 
editorial  page  and  gets  to  know  more  about 
Bill  Rotch  that  one  becomes  aware  that  the 
newspaper  Is  anything  but  typical.  The  edi- 
torials are  lively,  often  controversial,  and 
range  in  subject  matter  from  Milford  pot- 
holes to  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  ("We 
think  It  entirely  likely  that  the  President 
may  have  made  a  tragic  error").  Rotch  also 
has  deplored  the  Kent  State  killings,  crit- 
icized the  government's  dumping  of  nerve 
ras  off  the  Ba'^amas,  praised  the  musical 
Hit.   urged   a  truth-in-ppckr.eing   law,   and 
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taken  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  governnieiu  to 
task  for  jalUng  two  Chinese  publishers  for 
printing  "subversive  material"  In  their  news- 
paper In  the  Philippines.  Sometimes  the  edi- 
torials are  In  reply  to  one  of  the  many  letters 
to  the  e<llt<^.  To  a  reader  who  wondered  why 
the  Cabinet  did  not  print  a  column  of  ad- 
vice for  teen-agers,  Rotch  replied  editorially: 

"While  the  editor  thoroughly  enjoys  tell- 
ing other  people  what  to  do,  he  really  does 
not  expect  them  to  take  his  advice,  and  when 
It  comes  to  teen-aige  problems,  he  feels  com- 
pletely Incompetent  to  offer  useful  sugges- 
tions. .  .  .  Nor  can  we  see  much  appeal  In 
Just  another  column  advising  girls  of  thir- 
teen whether  or  not  to  let  their  boyfriends 
kiss  them  goodnight,  and  what  to  do  If 
mother  discovers  the  diary.  .  .  ." 

Besides  writing  all  the  editorials,  Rotch 
also  turns  out  a  letter  from  the  editor  col- 
umn, a  medley  of  folkslness  and  observations 
on  everything  from  New  Hampshire  politics 
to  turbot.  a  kind  of  flounder.  In  one  column, 
he  lampooned  luncheon  speakers  who,  at  the 
close  of  their  address,  advise  their  listeners. 
Including  reporters,  that  their  remarks  are  off 
the  record.  Among  those  Rotch  scored  for  the 
practice  was  Harvard  President  Nathan  Pusey. 
In  another  "Letter,"  the  editor  defended 
long-haired  youngsters,  asserting  that  he  had 
hired  three  of  them  over  the  summer  "and 
everything  worked  out  Just  fine."  The  col- 
umn also  gives  Rotch  the  opportunity  to  take 
potshots  at  some  of  his  favorite  targets.  In- 
cluding William  Loeb.  president  and  editor 
of  the  stridently  right-wing  Manchester 
Union  Leader. 

Bill  Rotch's  brand  of  liberal  Republican- 
ism la  dispensed  In  a  deeply  conaerratlve 
farming  community.  The  town's  early  Yankee 
■took  Is  mingled  with  descendants  of  Italians 
and  Finns  who  Immigrated  there  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  work  In  the  granite 
quarries.  For  many  years,  Mllford  wa'i  also 
supported  by  woodworking  factories,  which 
died  off  during  the  past  decade.  Currently. 
Mllford's  principal  employers  are  a  sprinkling 
of  small  plants  making  machine  tools,  cast- 
ings, and  other  metal  products.  The  politics 
of  many  citizens  are  entwined  with  taxes  and 
other  state  and  local  economic  matters.  When 
residents  discuss  issues  beyond  their  primary 
concern  of  making  a  living,  they  usually 
lean  considerably  to  the  right,  a  fact  re- 
flected In  a  number  of  letters  to  the  Cabinet 
editor.  Domestic  communism  and  other  left- 
wing  manifestations  are  deemed  serious 
threats  by  several  of  these  writers.  One  such 
missive  was  an  open  letter  to  Postmaster 
General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  that  asked:  "Why 
do  you  allow  the  communist-controlled 
United  Nations  to  sell  their  antl-rellglous 
cards  In  our  post  offices  during  Christmas 
time  when  anybody  at  any  time  may  pur- 
chase them  In  any  communist  bookstore  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year?" 

Rotch  freely  prints  virtually  all  letters.  In- 
cluding thoee  from  members  of  Mllford's 
small  but  active  John  Birch  Society,  an  or- 
ganlaatlon  whose  beliefs  are  several  light- 
years  away  from  his  own.  As  he  sat  In  his 
cramped  office  leafing  through  his  mall, 
Rotch  recently  explained  to  a  caller:  "They 
[the  letter  writers]  are  sincere,  even  when 
they  are  very  mUtaken  in  my  opinion.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  heard."  The  publisher 
recalled  a  Blrcher  who  came  Into  his  office 
with  a  wildly  right-wing  tract,  saying. 
"Please  read  this.  Bill  and  tell  me  If  I'm 
wrong." 

"What  can  I  say  to  a  person  like  that?" 
Rotch  asked.  "He's  trying  to  find  answers.  ' 

Actually,  the  editor  says  a  great  deal  to  his 
fellow  townsmen  In  his  editorials,  the  main 
objectives  of  which  are  to  Inform  and  to  In- 
fluence. "People  can  get  their  Information 
at  the  hairdresser  or  the  barbershop,  but  we 
can  probably  do  a  better  Job."  he  declared. 

To  stay  ahead  of  the  barbershlp  as  an  in- 
formation sotirce.  Rotch  spends  a  lot  of  his 
time  chatting  with  politicians,  businessmen, 


shoppers,  policemen,  and  others.  His  reading 
Includes  the  Boston.  Manchester,  and 
Nashua  newspapers.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  Atlantic,  Time.  Newsweek,  and 
a  number  of  other  publications.  The  walls 
of  the  Rotches'  comfort.Hbie.  100-year-old 
home  ("It's  not  really  old  enough  to  be  In- 
teresting." he  lold  a  visitor)  are  lined  with 
hundreds  of  books.  Rotch  and  his  wife. 
Patty,  a  Smith  graduate  with  an  advanced 
degree  in  social  work,  belong  to  the  New 
Hampshire  World  Affairs  Council  and  have 
traveled  widely  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  In  Mllford,  they  have  played  hosts 
to  dozens  of  foreign  visitors.  New  Hamp- 
shire polltlcos,  and  sundry  other  persons,  in- 
cluding groups  of  youths  bicycling  through 
New  England.  There  Is  nothing  folksy  about 
Rotch  In  social  circumstances.  He  serves  good 
French  wine  to  his  guests  and  displays  an 
urbane,  sometimes  barbed  wit.  When  he  in- 
vited a  recent  visitor  from  New  York  to  his 
home,  he  added.  "We'll  light  a  fire  and  roast 
apples  or  chestnuts,  or  whatever  It  Is  you 
New  Yorkers  think  that  New  Englanders  do 
on  winter  evenings." 

If  the  Rotches  are  not  part  of  the  Milford 
power  structure,  they're  certainly  members 
of  the  Establishment.  Bill  Rotch  serves  on 
the  Souhegan  National  Bank's  board  of  di- 
rectors, Is  active  in  Dartmout  alumni  activ- 
ities, and  was  appointed  to  Governor  Peter- 
son's Citizens  Task  Force  on  New  Hampshire 
Problems.  Patty,  whose  grandfather  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  Is  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Mllford  School  Board.  Both  Rotch  and 
his  wife  are  natives  of  Milford. 

But  at  the  Cabinet  Rotch  Is  100  per  cent 
country  editor,  roll-up  sleeves  and  all.  He 
gets  to  woffk  at  8  a.m.  and  first  sorts  out  his 
mall,  tossing  much  of  It  in  the  wastebasket. 
"Part  of  being  a  small-town  editor  Is  know- 
ing what  mall  to  throw  away,"  he  observed. 
Then  he  usually  spends  two  to  three  hours 
writing  stories  and  headlines,  making  up  the 
next  Issue  and  setting  type  in  the  composing 
room,  where  he  chats  easily  with  the  lino- 
type operators  WlUlam  Barrett,  Paul  Duff, 
and  Elmer  W.  Peacock. 

Some  mornings  are  different  from  others. 
The  Cabinet's  routine  was  broken  recently 
when  one  of  the  Job  printers  go  his  finger 
caught  In  a  press  and  was  rushed  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  printing  order  had  to  be  farmed 
out  to  another  press  In  a  nearby  town.  And 
when  Rotch  opened  one  letter  from  a  string- 
er, expecting  to  find  her  copy,  he  discovered 
Instead  a  note  that  read:  "I'm  sorry  but 
there  wUl  be  no  news  today.  Usually.  I  put  a 
cardboard  box  over  the  radiator  of  my  car 
so  it  wUl  keep  warm  during  the  night.  But 
last  Monday  I  forgot,  and  In  the  morning  I 
could  not  get  the  car  started  so  I  couldn't 
collect  any  items.  I'll  do  better  next  time." 

A  dispute  over  a  classified  ad  also  caused 
some  disruption.  The  ad  offered  "two  loose 
skis"  for  sale,  but  the  elderly  lady  who 
placed  It  indignantly  Insisted  to  Rotch  that 
she  had  been  misunderstood  on  the  tele- 
phone. "What  I  told  your  girl  was  that  I 
was  selling  two  Toulouse  geese,  not  skis," 
the  customer  went  on.  The  ad  taker  was  Just 
as  sure  that  the  woman  had  said  "skis."  The 
editor  resolved  the  matter  by  driving  over 
to  the  woman's  hou.se  and  buying  the  geese. 
"Now  don't  you  go  and  have  them  killed." 
she  called  after  Rotch  as  he  was  drlvjiig 
away,  the  geese  fiopplng  around  In  thr  r^ar 
of  his  station  wagon. 

Visitors  some  of  thom  ne-vs  sources,  drop 
in  frequently.  The  local  confp-vatlon  offiorr 
came  by  one  day  pnd  asked  Rj'ci  If  he 
would  run  another  .stcry  about  "leiUng  p;>- 
ple  not  to  let  their  dogs  chase  deer  around 
town."  The  official  suggested  that  the  Cabvut 
use  the  same  story  It  published  last  year  oii 
the  matter. 

"Nothing  new  on  it?"  Rotch  wondered. 

"Nah."  the  other  replied  "it's  the  same  old 
thing.  Last  night,  for  Instance,  a  bunch  of 
dogs  chased  a  deer  across  the    i Souhegan; 


river  and  the  animal  got  STUck  In  the  ice. 
The  boys  In  the  firehou.se  found  him  this 
morning,  frozen  stiff  and  standing  up,  so 
they're  gonna  have  venl.^on  tonight  "  Rotch 
inioafsivoly  took  notes  and  assured  the  of- 
ficer there  would  be  a  story. 

Another  caller  wa.s  the  manager  of  a  new 
Mllford  plant  that  will  produce  plsistlc  drink- 
ing cups.  Rotch.  a  strong  environmentalist, 
asked  the  man  If  the  factory's  process  would 
cau.se  any  pollution  and  was  assured  it 
would  not.  You  folks  will  see  a  lot  of  white 
smoke  coming  out  of  the  stacks,  but  It  will 
be  pure  steam,"  the  manager  explained.  He 
was  followed  by  George  "Buster"  Brown,  a 
high  school  student  who  brc  ught  in  copy  for 
"The  Oracle,"  a  special  page  of  high  school 
news  the  Cabinet  carries  each  week.  A  few 
minutes  later  Rotch  winced  as  he  looked  at 
an  out-of-focus  wedding  snapshot  delivered 
by  a  relative  of  the  couple.  The  photo  was 
not  usable. 

Around  10:30.  Bill  Rotch  knocked  off  for  a 
coffee  break  at  the  Sandwich  Shop,  where  he 
usually  meets  Hugo  E.  Trentlnl.  board  chair- 
man of  the  Souhegan  National  Bank;  his 
brother-in-law.  Bill  Ferguson:  Melvin  Reev- 
er,  another  Insurance  agent:  and  other  busi- 
nessmen. They  filp  coins  for  the  coffee  before 
discussing  the  news  around  town.  Often 
Rotch  picks  up  an  Item  or  two  at  these  ses- 
sions, some  of  them  handouts  on  the  club 
activities  of  the  wives  of  his  fellow  coffee 
klatchers.  On  the  way  back  to  his  office,  the 
editor  often  stops  at  the  police  station  for  a 
news  check. 

Rotch  is  not  a  crusading  editor  In  the 
sense  of  forceful.  Investigatory  reporting.  He 
attends  few  town  meetings,  depending  main- 
ly on  the  mimeographed  advance  agenda, 
which  he  fills  in  with  phone  calls  to  select- 
men, clerks,  spectators,  and  others.  He  noted 
that  some  meetings  ran  for  five  or  six  hours, 
much  too  long  for  the  time  he  has  to  spare 
to  them.  Nor  does  the  Cabinet  feature  any 
expose-type  stories.  Rotch,  In  fact,  shuns 
any  kind  of  sensationalism,  a  case  In  point 
being  the  return  of  Linda  Kasablan,  the 
principal  witness  In  the  Charles  Manson 
murder  trial,  to  her  hometown  of  Mllford. 
While  out-of-town  newsmen  were  fanning 
over  the  community  getting  material  on  the 
girl,  Rotch  all  but  Ignored  the  story  and 
didn't  even  attempt  to  ge<;  an  Interview  with 
her.  He  acknowledged  her  arrival  with  a 
straight  story  that  began : 

"A  Mllford  mother  and  her  two  children 
returned  to  her  family  home  in  Milford  last 
week,  after  she  was  granted  Immunity  fol- 
lowing lengthy  testimony  in  a  California 
trial  of  defendants  charged  with  a  series  of 
murders  Including  that  of  actress  Sharon 
Tate." 

Editorially,  he  termed  the  media's  Interest 
In  Miss  Kasablan  "brutal  and  aggressive 
Journalism." 

Rotch's  aggressiveness  Is  vented  in  his 
p;ainly  written  editorials  that  leave  no  doubt 
where  he  .stands  on  anything.  He  has  the 
knack  of  putting  such  complex  local  issues 
as  taxes  and  schools  into  understandable 
language — albeit  adding  his  own  ideas  on 
what  is  the  best  course  for  the  community. 
During  elections,  Rotch  generally  supports 
Republican  candidates,  but  through  all  hU 
editorials  there  is,  a  basic  fairness  and  decency 
in  ,is:essing  men  and  Issues. 

Pi:-  a  number  of  readers,  the  editorials  are 
welcome  gui''e;ines  for  voting  and  other  ac- 
tl."in--.  For  -thers.  esp)ecially  tho.se  who  dls- 
afree  wltli  Rotch,  they  are  irritating.  Some 
persons,  while  lauding  the  Cabinet's  news 
c>\erage,  confuse  the  editorials  with  news 
items.  They  feel  that  the  editor  Is  biased,  or, 
as  one  woman  put  it,  "Mr.  Rotch  twists  every- 
thing his  own  way."  One  of  Rotch's  less  than 
enthusiastic  readers  is  Selectman  Louis 
Kregos,  who  often  seems  to  take  the  editor- 
ials as  a  personal  affront.  "You  can  be  sure 
that  Rotrh  always  has  the  last  word,"  he  has 
complained,  "Printer's  Ink  Is  poison."  How- 
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ever,  Charles  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  professes  a  high  regard 
(or  Rotch.  "We  differ  on  politics,  but  the 
town  gets  thorough  coverage  in  the  Cabinet," 
he  has  said.  Kregos's  peevishness  may  be  re- 
lated to  one  of  Rotch's  editorials  in  which 
he  recommended  a  professional  town  man- 
ager. "Three  part-time  selectmen,  no  matter 
how  well  Intentloned.  simply  cannot  do  the 
Job  in  a  growing  town  the  size  of  Mllford." 
the  editor  argued.  "It  is  curious  and  fright- 
ening that  In  a  country  noted  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  industrial  management,  muni- 
cipal management  so  often  Is  lacking." 

Rotch's  Independence  has  earned  him  a 
statewide  reputation — as  well  as  a  local  one — 
for  rejecting  sacred  cows.  When  hla  wife  was 
cited  by  police  for  not  having  an  up-to-date 
safety  sticker  on  her  car,  her  name  went  Into 
the  paper  with  other  offenders.  "That  was 
one  of  the  best  things  that  can  happen  to  a 
country  editor,"  he  explained  with  a  trace  of 
a  smile.  "Now  when  anyone  comes  In  and 
complains  about  getting  bad  publicity,  I  Just 
pull  the  story  about  Patty  and  show  him." 

Rotch's  formula  has  produced  a  profitable 
and  sprightly  newspaper.  While  many  week- 
lies are  struggling  along  on  a  marginal  or 
losing  basis,  the  Cabinet  is  solidly  In  the 
black.  Its  pages  are  crammed  with  advertis- 
ing, a  big  chunk  of  it  from  three  supermar- 
kets. The  ad  revenue  alone  last  year  was 
$106,749;  Job  printing  accounted  for  $85,312, 
and  subscriptions,  $25,468.  The  Rotches  live 
comfortably  on  the  salary  he  pays  himself, 
and,  as  sole  owner  of  the  corporation,  he  can 
draw  from  the  profits  or  investments  if  he 
needs  more.  They  have  three  grown  children 
and  a  fifteen-year-old  son,  John,  who  attends 
prep  school. 

But  It  Isn't  the  money  that  has  persuaded 
Bill  Rotch  to  stay  in  Mllford.  He  feels  he  has 
s  good  life  and  a  useful  one.  Mllford  may  be 
conservative,  but  its  people  are  generally 
friendly  and  tolerant  of  other  points  of  view. 
Drivers  stop  their  cars  to  let  pedestrians  cross 
the  street,  and  strangers  are  received  kindly. 

When  Bin  Rotch  feels  that  the  frustra- 
tions of  a  country  editor  are  too  much,  he 
pulls  out  a  letter  he  got  from  a  staunch  Tory 
who  "disagrees  with  me  about  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  time."  The  man  wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  Editor:  X  will  send  a  check  for 
renewal  next  week.  I  would  not  be  without 
the  Cabinet,  as  I  have  grown  to  like  it.  In- 
terested in  why?  Because  you  appear  to  be 
an  honest  man  printing  a  decent  paper  and 
are  not  afraid  to  add  your  comments  which 
make  sense.  You  are  willing  to  sound  off 
when  you  think  you  are  right." 


PHILNESBITT:   A  COMEBACK  FROM 
ADVERSITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  courage 
In  the  face  of  adversity  is  a  trait  long 
admired  by  Americans.  I  invite  attention 
to  Phil  Nesbitt,  a  brilliant  electronics 
engineer,  who  suffered  severe  brain  dam- 
age in  a  freak  accident.  The  accident  was 
a  professional  disaster  for  Mr.  Nesbitt. 
But  he  has  come  back.  Unable  to  work 
as  an  engineer,  he  has  established  a 
Hobby  Swap  tshop  in  Rockville,  Md.,  pro- 
viding a  needed  service  for  hobbyists 
seeking  to  recoup  their  investment  in 
activities  they  have  tired  of  and  seek  a 
new  hobby  when  they  have  a  change  of 
heart. 

The  Sunday  Star  recently  reported  on 
the  success  of  Mr.  Nesbitt's  venture  and 
his  personal  success  in  demonstrating,  in 
spite  of  his  handicap,  the  ability  to  be 
constructive  and  independent.  I  Eisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Star's  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tuning  Oot,  In  on  Hobbt 
(By  Diana  McLellan ) 

You've  tuned  out  on  hl-fl,  but  you  could 
be  persuaded  to  fly  high.  Photography  is 
out  of  your  hobby  picture,  but  you  might 
set  your  sights  on  astronomy.  Welghtllftlng 
has  lost  its  pull  on  your  husband's  heart- 
strings and  unstrung  his  hamstring — but  be 
might  go  for  a  snowmobile. 

Needed :  Hobby  Swap  Shop.  A  center  where 
hobbyists  can  recoup  their  Investments  and 
replace  their  hobbles  when  they  have  a 
change  of  hetrt. 

The  man  with  that  Idea,  PhU  Nesbitt,  Is 
finding  double-barreled  success.  He's  not  only 
building  a  business,  he's  making  a  new  life 
for  himself  and  other  handicapped  people. 

"This  is  my  second  chance  at  the  gold 
ring,"  he  says,  looking  around  at  the 
shelves  of  his  new  Hobby  Swap  Shop  In 
RockvUle,  Md.  On  every  side,  >"»^r"  and  an- 
tique radios,  telescopes,  musical  instruments, 
easels,  cameras — even  a  video  recorder — 
await  new  worshippers  at  their  avocatlonal 
shrines. 

Customers  come  to  Phil  not  with  cash 
in  pocket,  but  with  an  old  hobby  heavy  on 
their  hands  and  the  light  of  a  new  one 
glinting  in  their  eyes. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  Phil  was  an  elec- 
tronic engineer.  A  former  colleague  described 
him  as  "Brilliant.  The  kind  of  guy  who  works 
out  square  roots  and  does  eight-digit  long 
division  in  his  head  for  amusement." 

That  changed  on  an  lU-fated  bus  ride. 

After  a  successful  business  trip  in  London, 
PhU  was  heading  back  to  Heathrow  airport 
on  a  double-decker  bus  for  the  flight  home. 
Up  three  steps— then  his  foot  slipped.  Crack. 
His  head  struck  a  step.  He  was,  in  pain,  but 
not  stunned.  On  the  flight  back  he  collapsed. 

THXN  ST7SGSST 

For  three  weeks,  Phil  lay  unconscious,  his 
pulse  flickering  out  occasionally.  ESaborate 
brain  surgery  flnaUy  brought  back  conscious- 
ness— but  a  different  consciousness. 

"When  anybody  fools  around  with  your 
gray  matter,  you  Just  gotta  take  what 
comes,"  he  says,  bis  brown  eyes  gentle  be- 
hind their  bom-rimmed  si>ectaclee. 

What  came  to  PhU  Nesbitt  was,  profession - 
aUy,  tragedy. 

"X  can  hardly  add  a  column  of  figures  now. 
That  part  Is  gone." 

His  voice  has  no  edge  of  self-pity.  It's  a  soft 
voice.  In  more  fortvmate  days,  you  probably 
heard  it  in  your  home — ^he  was  both  an  engi- 
neer and  a  performer  on  several  radio  sta- 
tions in  Baltimore  and  Washington.  He  even 
owned  one  station — WHFS. 

At  one  time,  he  had  his  own  company 
which  supplied  various  government  agencies 
with  electronic  equipment. 

"He  was  an  electronics  engineer  of  tre- 
mendous imagination  and  knowledge.  I'd 
say  he  contributed  considerably  to  the  bet- 
terment of  naval  communications  around  the 
world  In  the  post  World  War  n  period,"  says 
retired  assistant  head  of  Naval  Communica- 
tions Systems,  Capt.  George  Dlzon. 

Nelson  Punk,  who  runs  Rodel  Audio  Serv- 
ices here,  says  "the  guy  was  an  electronics 
genius." 

The  false  step  on  the  bus  wiped  out  not 
only  his  mathematical  ability,  but  every  cent 
of  his  savings.  And  most  of  his  hope. 

"I  Just  vegetated.  I  felt  useless,  hopeless.  I 
couldn't  do  what  I'd  been  trained  to  do  any 
more. 

"Then,  last  Thanksgiving  day,  I  was  mop- 
ing about  in  our  basement,  looking  at  an 
electric  saw  X  couldn't  use  any  more.  I 
needed  a  sander  for  some  work  around  the 
house.  It  occurred  to  me  that  It  would  be 
great  if  I  oould  work  a  swap  with  somebody — 
even  trade.  And  then  the  Idea  struck." 


The  Idea  lit  up  his  darkly  brooding  mind 
like  a  lamp.  There  must  be  dozens,  maybe 
thousands,  of  people  around  who'd  want  to 
swap  one  tool  or  hobby  for  another. 

Friends  and  his  wife  Maryan — "the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,"  he  says  cf 
the  slender,  blue-eyed  woman  who  now  keeps 
his  business  books  for  him — were  delighted 
with  his  enthusiasm  after  his  I'.ng  night  of 
despair.  They  rallied  round  with  Ideas,  sug- 
gestions, offers,  hobbies. 

HITMAN    NATUKE 

"You  know,  I'd  been  out  there  in  that  old 
chase-a-buck  world.  And  to  be  honest,  I 
don't  have  much  to  say  for  human  nature. 
But  this — "  gCTturtng  at  his  pate — "this  has 
been  a  refresher  course  for  me  In  human 
kindness.  The  sheer  goodness  of  people." 

Busy  men — businessmen — volunteered 

their  time  to  help  out  and  appraise. 

"Maryan  wrote  to  some  civic  associations 
to  tell  about  the  Swap  Shop,  and  responses 
poured  in.  We  even  gained  an  advisory  board 
to  handle  the  things  I  can't — two  ministers. 
a  Rabbi,  doctors,  lawyers — wonderful,  won- 
derful people." 

Phil  decided  not  to  be  alone  on  the  receiv- 
ing end. 

"I  have  to  take  a  medicine  like  the  one 
epUeptlcs  take.  So  I  began  finding  out  a  lot 
atwut  the  disease.  There  are  about  7,500 
epileptics  in  the  Washington  area — and  they 
have  a  hard  time  getting  jobs,  even  though 
It's  controUable  these  days.  So  the  two  i)eople 
who  work  here  were  hired  through  the  epi- 
lepsy foundation." 

He  explains  how  his  Hobby  Swap  Shop 
works: 

"You  bring  in  your  hobby  thing — if  you 
can  carry  it,  that  is.  If  it's  something  like 
an  airplane,  which  we  have,  or  800  pounds 
of  commercial  laundry  detergent,  which  we 
also  have,  although  that's  not  strictly  speak- 
ing a  hobby — we  go  see  It,  and  take  a  pic- 
ture for  the  catalog.  You  tell  us  the  minimum 
value  you'd  consider  accepting  for  it  In  trade. 
We  give  you  a  receipt,  and  then  we  have  It 
appraised.  We  call  you  with  the  appraised 
value  and  at  that  point  you  can  say  okay,  go 
ahead  and  swap,  or  you  can  take  It  back. 

"The  charge  to  you  Is  20  percent  of  the 
appraised  value — that  pays  the  fellers'  sala- 
ries here.  But  you  get  a  swap  voucher  for 
one  hundred  jjercent  of  the  object's  value — 
so  you  don't  lose  a  penny. 

"If  we  don't  have  what  you  want,  you  write 
It  on  a  card  and  we  try  to  find  it  for  you. 

"Some  of  the  best  swaps  are  spontaneous, 
though,"  he  relates.  "One  woman  brought  in 
an  antique  harp  and  walked  out  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  artists'  supplies — easel,  paints, 
brushes.  A  hour  later,  another  woman  came 
In  and  said  she  had  to  have  that  harp.  She 
came  back  with  a  whole  station-wagon  full 
of  stuff  including  that  zig-zag  sewing  ma- 
chine you  see  there. 

"We  don't  have  a  truck  to  pick  things 
up,"  he  adds  apologetically,  "If  we  ever  get 
one,  there's  a  feller  In  a  wheel  chair  who's 
an  electronics  whiz.  I'd  like  to  pick  up  every- 
day to  work  here." 

MOSTLT    EI.ECTBONIC 

Thanks  to  old  friends  from  radloland  who 
helped  get  the  Swap  Shop  off  the  ground. 
much  of  the  up-for -swaps  merchandise  is 
electronic:  Such  items  as  a  7-channel  sound 
mixer  (swap  valued  at  $85),  amplifiers, 
speakers  and  so  on,  should  bring  rock-band 
teens  in  droves.  The  old  pump-organ,  the 
guitars,  and  the  electric  organ  kit  still  In 
Its  box  should  attract  more  sedate  swappers. 

A  bright  chrome  meat  grinder  (swap 
value:  $18)  and  a  many-cup  punchbowl  (81) 
he  explains,  "Are  for  people  whose  hobby  is 
entertaining." 

The  native  Baltlmorean — he  was  a  school- 
mate of  Splro  T.  Agnew  as  a  boy — believes 
the  Swap  Shop  will  find  Its  most  fervent  fans 
among  wives  whose  words  "clear  out  the 
attic,    baserrent.    garage  '    are   the    weekend 
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leitmotif  Now  that  husbands  have  some- 
where to  take  the  stuff — to  76  Halplne  Court, 
behind  the  Congressional  Shopping  Center  In 
RockvlHe — and  even  the  prospect  of  a  fair 
swap  In  sight,  he  believes  those  long-post- 
poned chores  will  soon  be  history. 

"But  for  the  people  here,  the  best  part  Is 
that  this  Swap  Shop  fills  a  very  basic  hiiman 
need:  The  need  to  be  constructive  and  In- 
dependent. And  the  chance  to  be  a  success. 
In  spite  of  a  handicap." 


SUPPORT  FOR  REVENUE  SHARTNG 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar. 
of  Indianapolis,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  recently 
sent  to  me  a  letter  and  enclosed  a  reso- 
lution adopt-ed  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  in  support  of  President 
Nixon's  revenue  sharing  proposal. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  note  that 
Mayor  Tuchtan,  of  Rockville,  Md.,  who 
is  president  of  the  Marjiand  Municipal 
League,  introduced  the  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Gladys  Spellman, 
the  county  ofBcial  from  Prince  Georges 
County  and  also  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  resolution 
received  unanimous  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution and  the  speech  by  Mayor  Lugar 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REsoLtrrioN 

Whereas,  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  have 
supported  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
for  more  than  five  years;  and 

Whereas,  Revenue  Sharing  provides  a  dis- 
tribution of  power  and  resourcer  that  will 
strengthen  the  Federal  system  and  lead  to  a 
revltallzatlon  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments;  and 

Whereas,  the  fiscal  plight  of  local  govern- 
ments of  all  sizes  has  grown  more  acute  and 
Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  local  governments 
to  solve  without  assistance  from  the  Federal 
government,  and 

Whereas,  the  local  and  state  governments 
worked  closely  with  the  Administration  In 
the  development  of  a  new  general  revenue 
sharing  proposal  which  the  President  has 
adopted  and  forwarded  to  Congress  for  ac- 
tion: 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  those 
mem.bers  of  the  National  Iiesigue  of  Cities 
and  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  February 
19.  1971,  reaffirm  their  long-standing  com- 
mitments to  general  revenue  sharing,  com- 
mend President  Nixon  for  his  leadership  In 
offering  this  vital  and  long  overdue  pro- 
posal and  call  upon  the  continuation  of  bi- 
partisan efforts  In  the  Congress  to  immedi- 
ately enact  the  tS  billion  general  revenue 
sharing  measure. 

Revenue   Sharing,   a   Redressing   op 
American  Federalism 
(By  Richard  G.  Lugar) 
Vice  President  Agnew,  and  fellow  govern- 
mental officials:   Despite  assurances  that  77 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  favor  revenue 
sharing.    Including    42    Governors   at    latest 
count   and   a   prohibitive  majority  of   state 
legislators,   county   officials,    and    municipal 
officers.  It   Is  widely  predicted  that  revenue 
sharing  will  not  enjoy  legislative  life  during 
the    current    session    of    the    United    States 
Congress.  This  pessimistic  a&sessment  Is  not 
based  on  closely  guarded  rumors  but  rather 
on  several  conspicuous  and  widely  repwrted 


speeches  delivered  by  Congressman  Wilbur  D 
Mills.  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Cummirtee  In  a  biparti.san  spirit  of 
opposition  Congres.,man  Mills  has  been 
Joined  by  Congre.=;sman  John  Byrne.s,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Mean.^  Ctnimittee. 

They  have  raKsed  questlon.s  such  as:  1) 
Wiuit  revenue  does  the  Federal  go\ornment 
have  to  share?  2)  Why  should  those  who 
spend  the  money  not  ha\e  the  responslhility 
of  raising  It?  3 )  Will  proposed  revenue  shar- 
i-15  distributions  injure  cer'ain  slates  and 
cities  by  disrupting  current  grant-in-aid 
[jroirrams.  ignoring  .severe  needs  of  unusually 
hard-pressed  situations,  and  failing  to  meet 
nal'.or.al  objective.;  which  the  Congress  has 
stated  on  niunerc.j.s  (i'.-L-a.-iuns  through  legis- 
lation? 4)  Is  not  the  performance  level  at 
the  state  and  local  level  a  most  uneven  pros- 
pert  and  worse  still,  what  assurances  does 
the  federal  taxpayer  have  under  revenue 
sharing  that  his  monies  will  not  be  squan- 
dered, u.sed  for  racial  discrimination,  stolen 
by  venal  local  po;itlcians,  or  used  by  am- 
bitious p-)Iitica!  rivals  of  Federal  officials  to 
strengthen  partisan  or  personal  political 
machinery? 

A  few  news  analvsts  have  concluded  in  the 
month  following  President  Nixon's  State  of 
the  Un. on  Message  that  the  questions  raised 
promptly  by  Congressman  Mills  and  others 
are  '  devastatlnii"  and  that  those  of  us  gath- 
ered here  in  Indianapolis  tod;iy  for  a  strategy 
conference  on  revenue  sharing  are  discusslns? 
an  a,-ademic  issue  whose  lime  has  come  and 
gone  within  a  relatively  brief  month. 

A  cursory  reading  of  the  national  press 
Indicates  that  many  Congressmen  who  extol 
the  virtues  of  grass  roots  government  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  grass  roots  spending  patron- 
age even  more  and  are  prepared  to  protect 
each  and  every  one  of  435  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  programs  against  tampering  by  con- 
solidation, slmpllflcatlon.  or  even  further  dis- 
cussion If  such  can  be  discouraged. 

Other  Journalists  find  the  Immediate  de- 
bate Intriguing  and  the  role  of  Congressman 
Mills  and  a  majority  of  the  House  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  flexible.  Two  broad  courses 
of  action  are  suggested  as  methods  of  achiev- 
ing sounder  state  and  local  budgets  without 
adopting  a  revenue  sharing  plan. 

First  of  all,  larger  bloc  grants  of  revenues 
to  state  governments  might  be  employed  with 
relatively  few  strings  attached.  In  this  man- 
ner, broad  objectives  of  Congress  In  health, 
education,  welfare,  environmental  Issues, 
transportation,  and  other  pursuits  might  be 
met  without  giving  up  all  ties  to  the  money. 
In  summary.  President  Nixon  would  be 
granted  a  more  flexible  federal  mechanism 
and  local  governments  while  failing  to  en- 
Joy  the  promised  land  of  "no  strings  at- 
tached" money  might  find  appeal  in  more 
abundant  monies  only  a  few  stages  removed 
from  local  control. 

Secondly,  a  few  political  observers  have 
suggested  that  Congressman  Mills  and  others 
ought  to  outflank  the  President's  alleged 
political  strategy  by  coming  forward  with 
plans  for  complete  Federal  assumption  of 
public  welfare  pav-ments.  an  objective  which 
would  relieve  much  state  and  local  financial 
anxiety,  rationalize  a  current  nightmare  of 
regulation  and  misapplication,  and  recapture 
a  Federal  role  of  responsibility  without  sur- 
rendering any  o'her  roles  and  privileges. 

I  have  reviewed  a  portion  of  current  dis- 
cussion about  revenue  sharing  because  so 
much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since 
President  Nixon's  most  recent  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals  that  the  simple  bald  assertions 
of  the  past  are  no  longer  persuasive.  That 
state  and  local  governments  are  suffering 
budgetary  problems  of  severe  national  con- 
sequences and  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments know  best  how  to  spend  scarce  tax 
dollars,  these  arguments  are  self-evident  to 
most  Americans.  Eventually,  the  stark  sim- 
plicity of  these  arguments  may  prevail.  In 


the  meanwhile,  let  us  spar  a  few  rounds  in 
the  In-flghting  which  will  precede  an  honest 
coming  to  grips  with  revenue  sharing  legisla- 
tion. 

Federalism  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Involves  Intergovernmental  cofjperaiion 
among  all  levels  of  povernmeiu  if  it  is  to 
work.  It  is  not  an  easy  process  to  line-tune 
all  of  the  elements  nor  is  It  an  easy  task 
to  provide  service  to  206  million  Americans 
under  thousands  of  diverse  geographical  and 
historical  circumstances.  We  approach  the 
prospects  with  jjerpeiual  confidence  be- 
cause we  see  government  in  this  country  as 
one  whole  cloth.  If,  in  fact,  we  are  a  people 
determined  to  be  divided  Into  diiferent  lev- 
els of  government,  determined  to  stand  on 
the  proposition  that  Federal  government  is 
essentially  of  a  different  character  than  state 
government,  and  that  local  governments  are 
essentially  different  and  antagonistic  to  both 
of  the  above,  we  are  not  only  dealing  in  a 
dangerous  fiction,  but  governmental  quality 
and  diversity  will  suffer  grievously  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Let  me  state  the  proposition  In  unmistak- 
able language.  A  few  Congressmen  are  oper- 
ating under  the  illusion  that  Congress  can 
establish  national  priorities,  pass  laws  to  al- 
leviate discovered  needs,  raise  revenues  and 
appropriate  monies  to  meet  these  needs, 
formulate  organizational  structures  to  im- 
plement the  spending,  review  the  results  by 
conducting  public  hearings  and  reading  re- 
ports from  the  field,  and  thus  respond  to  the 
national  will  and  achieve  the  public  good. 

In  truth,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  body,  reacts  very  sluggishly,  if  at 
all,  to  current  needs  In  the  country,  indulges 
In  considerable  Individual  oratorical  efforts 
to  dramatize  sensitivity.  occa.sionaUy  passes 
laws  which  are  well  meant  but  clumsy  re- 
sponses to  a  myriad  of  local  situations,  does 
raise  revenue  but  appropriates  funds  in  a 
raiher  hap-hazard  and  ill-timed  manner  to 
meet  already  fuzzy  legislative  mandates, 
conceives  implementation  which  Is  fre- 
quently so  wide  of  the  mark  as  to  render 
hapless  whatever  idealism  the  legislation 
contained,  and  then  listens  to  reviews  of 
what  happened  which  bear  only  a  possible 
relationship  to  the  truth  because  the  reali- 
ties of  what  occurred  are  unknown  to  Fed- 
eral officials  at  any  level  for  many  months 
and  even  years  after  the  fact. 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  summary.  It  is 
stated  so  badly  because  Congress  will  need 
to  make  a  fundamental  decision  in  the  rev- 
enue sharing  debate.  Either  State  and  local 
governments  are  a  part  of  the  Federal  system 
of  government  or  the  Congress  had  best  em- 
ploy tens  of  thousands  of  new  functionaries 
to  monitor  what  actually  does  occur  in  the 
American  Federal  system.  For  the  moment. 
State  and  local  governments  stand  between 
the  Congress  and  sheer  anarchy. 

While  Congressmen  ponder  over  the  poten- 
tial quality  of  local  governmental  officials, 
the  nation  observes  a  Congress  long  overdue 
for  fundamental  internal  reform  and  the 
Executive  branch  of  government  crying  out 
for  the  radical  surgery  which  the  President 
recommended  In  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress and  which  many  Congressmen  dis- 
missed as  unrealistic  and  Utopian  thinking. 

If  the  current  sy.stem  of  Congressional 
speech-making,  legislation,  taxing  and  spend- 
ing had  worked,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success,  the  current  pressures  for  revenue 
sharing  would  be  much  less  Intense.  In  fact, 
however,  the  domestic  problems  of  the  United 
States  have  become  much  more  grim  while 
Congress  passed  more  and  more  bills  and 
parcelled  out  more  and  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars, most  of  them  unknown  In  quantity  or 
form  to  State  and  local  administrators  who 
became  reluctant  bystanders  In  this  bizarre 
process.  Congress  has  created  far  too  many 
Ill-defined,  unintelligible,  and  Ineffective  po- 
litical mechanisms  which  are  Ul-coordlnated 
and  in  many  cases,  contradictory  In  impact. 
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congress  can  literally  get  by  with  sucn  shoddy 
results  be.-ause  it  is,  in  reaJltv.  very  .seldom 
accountable  for  aiiy  expenditures  or  results, 
infulated  from  the  every  day  cares  of  actual 
face-to-fiice  confr  uuation  with  ordinary 
citizens,  and  divided  into  tens  of  tiny  duchies 
serving  very  narrow  interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  public  as  a  whole 

Iri  August  of  1970  the  Report  of  the  Pres- 
•der.t's  Ta:k  Force  on  Model  Cities  was  pub- 
il'lied  and  under  the  guidance  ol  Professor 
Edward  C.  Bii:ifle!d.  Chairman,  addresi^ed 
itself  to  the  questions  I  have  bee.i  discussing 
generally.  The  re;)ori  commenced  by  saying, 
"In  rtcei.t  years  the  federal  government  has 
taken  ni.mv  inipcrtanl  steps  in  the  direction 
of  supporlimj  the  cities  In  their  efforts  to 
provide  more  and  better  services.  The  creation 
since  19C0  of  two  new  depart ment--  concerned 
jnainlv  with  urban  alfmrs  (hou.iing  and 
traiisporialloiu  and  of  the  Council  for  Urban 
Aflans  are  examples  of  this  greater  •  upport 
as  is  the  increase  in  federal  aid  to  urban 
areas  f'oni  $3,'>  billion  In  l!f61  to  $10.3  billion 
m  1968.  There  is  little  doubt  that  when  the 
Vie'-ian:  War  end?  the  fetieral  co-tributlon  to 
local  government  reve.iues  wUl  rise  sharply 
ag.i:n    So:i;e  e;vpect   u  to  double  almost  im- 

mediate. y. 

•Unforiunaiely  these  etforts  have  no;  pro- 
duced the  resul'us  that  were  hoped  for  In 
the  place.',  where  conditions  are  worst,  espe- 
ciallv  the  inner  parts  cf  the  older  and  larger 
cities.  One  reason  lor  this  is  that  the  really 
big  fede.-al  outlays — for  subsidized  mort- 
gages, highway  construction,  hospital  con- 
struction, and  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools —have  gone  mainly  to  the 
suburban  fringe^,  where  most  of  the  growth 
has  been  taking  place,  and  to  rural  areas. 
The  ceutrca  cities  have  not  had  ani-where 
near  as  l.irge  a  share  of  federal  expenditures 
and  tax  subsidies  as  Is  generally  supposed. 

Another  reason  why  the  money  has  pro- 
duced dl.sappointing  results  is  that  almost 
every  dollar  of  It  has  had  a  thousand  strings 
attached  to  it.  There  are  about  400  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  each  with  Us  own  set 
of  rules  and  regulations,  some  stationary  and 
some  administrative,  often  very  detailed. 
Because  a  city  receiving  a  grant  can  use  the 
money  (as  well  as  whatever  matching  money 
It  may  put  up)  only  for  the  purposes  and  In 
the  m.T.nner  specified  by  theee  riUes  and 
regulations,  a  great  deal  of  waste  and  frus- 
tration results.  Cities  commonly  find  them- 
selves able  to  get  federal  money  that  they  can 
spend  only  for  things  that  are  relatively 
low  on  their  list  of  priorities  (highways  and 
urban  renewal  projects,  say)  and  at  the 
same  time  unable  to  get  money  that  they 
can  spend  for  the  things  that  they  consider 
most  urgent  (hiring  more  teachers  and  jki- 
Ucemen  and  paying  them  better  salaries, 
say).  Everyone  knows  of  Instances  of  which 
a  city  has"  done  things  with  federal  money 
that  It  would  not  have  done  with  Its  own 
simply  because  otherwise  the  federal  mone;' 
would  be  "lost."  E^•e^yone  knows.  tcK>,  of  In- 
stances which  a  city  was  unable  to  do  some- 
thing that  should  have  been  done  simply  be- 
cause the  400-odd  "categortcal"  programs 
did  not  authorize  the  doing  of  that  particu- 
lar thing. 

"Federal  laws  and  regtilations  not  only 
restrict  the  purposes  for  which  money  can 
be  .spent:  they  also  prescribe  how  the  cities 
are  to  organize  and  manage  their  programs. 
In  this  m;'.nner  city  governments  are  pre- 
vented from  using  the  full  strength  of  their 
local  styles  and  capacities  In  the  creation 
of  organizational  forms  and  procedures. 
They  are  rendered  Incapable  of  dealing  effec- 
Uvely  with  problems  that  In  the  opinion  of 
a  Washlnrrton  official  (but  not  necessarily  In 
fact)  fall  In  the  space  between  catgorlcal 
programs,  and  they  are  made  objects  of  dis- 
trust by  citizens  who  see  that  they  are  serv- 
ing the  Interest  of  others  (those  eligible  for 
something  that   Is   federally   supported)    at 


their  expense.  We  believe  that  If  mayors  and 
other  local  elected  officials  did  not  have  to 
play  second-,  third-,  or  fourth-fiddle  to  so 
many  federal  officials  they  could  do  a  much 
better  Job  of  managing  the  confilct  that  Is  so 
characteristic  and  important  feature  of 
American  city  life. 

"The  Jungle-growth  of  aid  programs  Is 
formidable.  The  planners  of  the  model  cities 
agency  of  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, have  Identified  134  federal  and  17 
state  programs  that  they  think  might  con- 
tribute to  their  model  cities  program.  They 
must  muke  separate  applications  to  each 
program;  if  they  should  receive  aid  from  all, 
they  will  have  to  follow  153  different  sets  of 
rules  and  regulations,  most  of  them  very 
detailed. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  blame  these  develop- 
ments on  arrorani  bureaucrats  and  the  al- 
most universal  tendency  of  bureaus  to  ag- 
gr.indize  themsehes.  These  are  Indeed  Im- 
portant factors  in  the  situation.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  It  Is  Congress  which 
attaches  the  largest  and  mo.'-t  Important  of 
the  strings  to  the  federal  dollars.  Some  of 
these  it  attaches  at  the  behest  of  special 
inierests.  Others  It  attaches  In  an  effort  to 
as-ert  what  may  be  called  a  national  will 
(iT  purpose.  Most  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
t.jon.s  made  by  ex!?cutive  agencies  are  Justi- 
fied by  them  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
r'-spoiisible  f^r  see:ng  to  It  that  the  money 
is  tpenl   :.s   Congress   intends. 

"This  is  the  way  the  American  sy.-tem  of 
governcnt  work.';,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
it  is  either  possible  or  desirable  to  change  it 
in  its  essentials.  We  would  note,  however, 
that  a=  a  luie  CongrcGsicnal  purposes  are 
stated  in  very  general  terms.  Agenry  heads, 
!n  prescribing  the  detailed  regulations  by 
wh:ch  these  purposes  are  to  be  given  con- 
tent In  particular  c.rcumstances,  necessarily 
rely  heavily  on  their  own  more  cr  less  arbl- 
tri.r;;  Judgment.-.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
p>i<-  that  their  judgments  about  what  is 
^r  is  noi  implied  by  a  statement  of  Con- 
(.ret-sinnal  intent  Is  necessarily  sounder  that 
tlie  sonitwhai  different  Judgments  that  might 
b.-^  made  by  other  persons — local  government 
otTiclals,  for  example.  To  be  sure,  the  agency 
heads  are  under  tlie  discipline  of  knowing 
that  they  may  be  called  publicly  to  account 
before  a  Congressional  committee  If  they 
make  determinations  that  are  clearly  In- 
ronsistent  with  the  spirit,  not  to  mention 
the  letter,  of  the  law.  The  effect  of  this 
discipline,  however.  Is  to  Incline  them  to 
play  it  safe  by  piling  on  regulations  and 
then  more  regulations.  They  know  that 
they  will  not  be  praised  for  getting  things 
done;  their  problem  Is  to  avoid  being  blamed 
for  doing  things  that  Congress — or  rather 
certain  Congressmen — do  not  want  done, 
and  the  way  to  avoid  blame  Is  to  take  as 
few  chances  as  possible.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  timid  bureacrats  produce  more 
red  tape  than  arrogant  ones. 

"We  believe  that  city  and  state  officials  are 
as  capable  as  federal  ones  of  reading  the  laws 
that  Congress  passes  and  of  Interpreting 
them  correctly.  We  believe  also  that  In  gen- 
eral they  can  be  trusted  to  respect  the  in- 
tentions of  Congress  and  this  even  though 
they,  unlike  the  federal  officials,  do  not  have 
to  answer  hard  questions  before  Congres- 
sional committees.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  capacity  of  local  officials  to  do 
these  things  has  been  growing  steadily  and 
that  In  most  parts  of  the  country  it  Is  now 
fairly  high.  Looking  ten  to  twenty  years 
ahead,  we  feel  reasonably  confident  in  pre- 
dicting further  dramatic  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  local  government  provided  that 
the  Federal  government  allows  It  greater 
freedom. 

"Even  If  the  quality  of  local  government  is 
much  poorer  than  we  suppose  It  to  be.  it  Is 
essential,  In  our  opinion,  that  there  be  an 
Immediate  and  large-scale  shift  of  responsi- 
bility  from   federal    to   local   officials.    The 


scale  of  federal  operations  In  the  cities  has 
suddenly  become  much  too  great  to  be 
carried  on  under  the  present  arrangements. 
Now  that  billions  Instead  of  millions  are 
being  appropriated,  the  system  simply  will 
not  work  as  It  used  to;  Congress  and  the 
federal  bureaus  cannot  possibly  regulate  and 
supervise  the  details  of  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams operating  in  thousands  of  cities.  It  Is 
necessary  either  to  give  local  governments 
vastly  greater  freedom  In  the  use  of  federal 
funds  or  else  in  effect  to  replace  them  with 
a  much  enlarged  federal  and  state  bureuracy. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which 
alternative  Is  preferable." 


NATTTRAL     GAS     REGULATION     BY 
FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  natural 
ga.''.  the  Nations  cleanest  source  of  en- 
ergy, as  a  commodity  which  is  in  increas- 
ingly short  supply.  This  energy  source 
provides  more  than  33  percent  of  the  to- 
tal energy  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Over  tlie  pa^l  25  years  natural  gas  has 
continued  lo  expand  its  role  as  a  sup- 
plier 01  national  eneigy  requirements. 
In  1954.  the  producers  of  this  vital  en- 
ergy source  were  included  under  the  reg- 
ulatory ccntrol  of  the  F'ederal  Power 
Commi5.'ion.  Since  that  time  natural  gas 
pricing  lias  increased  very  little  while 
consumption  has  doubled. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mis.sion  in  the  regulation  of  natural  gas 
has  bten  a  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. It  is  argued  that  regulation  has 
diminislied  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  addition  gas  reserves  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  consumers  of  this 
coiuiLry.  I  or  the  small  producers  of  nat- 
ural gas,  producing  about  15  percent  of 
this  covmtry's  natural  gas.  regulation  by 
the  FPC  has  been  extremely  burdensome. 
Those  producers  have  the  burden  of  find- 
ing most  new  gas  reserve.^  and  the  con- 
tinual decline  of  proven  reserves  indicate 
that  regulation  was  in  fact  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. 

On  March  18,  1971,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  announced  that  it  is  acting 
to  remove  small  gas  products  from  most 
of  those  impractical  and  burdensome 
cont:-ols.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  deci- 
sion is  an  important  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  solving  the  national  en- 
ergy crisis  by  opening  the  way  for  re- 
juvenation of  at  least  one  important 
segment  of  the  petroleum  industry.  It  is 
a  decision  that  is  long  overdue  and  I  am 
optimi.'-jtic  that  this  decision  will  cause 
an  increase  in  the  level  of  exploration 
and  develoi:)ment  which  is  presently  at 
a  25-year  low.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  their  decision  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  is  only  a  first  step  in  ad- 
justing policies  to  correct  the  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past  relating 
to  pricing  of  natural  gas.  Our  country 
faces  for  the  first  time  a  serious  shortage 
of  energy.  Decisions  like  this  one  will  help 
us  eliminate  this  problem.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  deci.'^ion  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Excerpt  of  Oroeb  No.  428 
Order  establishing  blanket  certlCcate  pro- 
cedure for  small  producer  sales  and  pro- 
viding relief  from  detailed  filing  require- 
ments— Issued  March  18,  1971 
The  small  producers  argue  that  tradition- 
ally they  have  been  very  aggressive  in  search- 
ing for  new  gas  reserves  but  that  such  activ- 
ity has  been  greatly  curtailed  in  recent  years, 
largely  becaiise  of  restrictive  regulation.  They 
further  state  that  their  drilling  efforts  often 
prove  or  disprove  the  presence  of  ga.s  bear- 
ing structures,  and  that  the  information 
gained  is  useful  to  all  producers,  large  and 
small.  In  their  search  for  new  gas  supplies. 
Because  of  uncertainties  in  regulated  prices, 
they  claim  that  discontinuation  of  regula- 
tion, rather  than  higher  celling  prices  alone, 
la  neceissary  to  provide  the  incentive  re- 
quired to  encourage  a  substantial  Increase 
In  exploratory  drilling. 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  exemption,  on 
the  other  hand,  contend  that  the  propoeal 
will  lead  to  higher  natural  gas  prices  for  small 
producer  sales  resulting  ultimately  in  higher 
consumer  rates.  They  also  disagree  with  the 
view  that  the  Impact  on  the  consumer  will 
be  minimal.  In  addition,  they  question  the 
Commission's  authority  to  exempt  smaJl  pro- 
ducers. 

We  disagree  with  the  argument  that  the 
provisions  of  Sections  4,  5  and  7  of  the  Act, 
which  speak  in  terms  of  all  sales  In  Interstate 
commerce  for  resale  by  any  natural  gas  com- 
pany, are  mandatory  and  leave  no  room  for 
Eulmlntstrative  Judgment  and  discretion.  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  speaking  for  the  Court  in 
F.P.C.  V.  Hunt.  376  US.  515  (1964)  recom- 
mended that  the  Commission  consider  pro- 
cedures for  the  exemption  of  small  produc- 
ers. And,  in  Permian  Basin  Area  Rate  Cases, 
390  U.S.  747  ( 1968) ,  the  Court,  while  recogniz- 
ing that  the  language  of  Sections  5  and  7 
is  without  exception  or  qualification,  noted 
the  pwwer  of  the  Commission  under  Section 
16,  for  purposes  of  Its  rules  and  regulations, 
to  "classify  persons  and  matters  within  its 
Jurisdiction  and  prescribe  dilTerent  require- 
ments for  different  classes  of  persons  or  mat- 
ters." 

One  of  the  Important  Commission  respon- 
BlblUties  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  is  to 
assure  maintenance  of  an  adequate  gas  sup- 
ply for  the  Interstate  market.  By  our  action 
herein,  we  are  taking  an  important  step  for- 
ward to  meet  this  responsibility.  Upon  review 
of  the  contentions  made  by  the  various  par- 
ties, we  have  decided  that  both  existing  and 
future  sales  of  small  producers  shall  be  regu- 
lated in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Such  action  should  encourage  small  pro- 
ducers to  Increase  their  exploratory  efforts 
which  are  so  Important  to  the  discovery  of 
new  souirces  of  gas.  Our  purpose  in  taking 
action  here  is  not  to  Increase  contract  prices, 
but  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  the  small  pro- 
ducer Into  the  interstate  market  and  to  stim- 
ulate competition  among  producers  to  sell 
gas  In  Interstate  commerce.  We  seek  to  assure 
the  small  producer  that  when  he  enters  Into 
a  new  contract  for  the  Interstate  sale  of  gas, 
the  provisions  of  his  contract  will  not  be 
subject  to  change.  We  also  want  to  relieve 
the  small  producer  of  the  expenses  and  bur- 
dens relating  to  regulatory  matters.  Our  ac- 
tion should  also  ease  the  administrative  bur- 
dens connected  with  processing  small  pro- 
ducer filings. 

We  have  reviewed  the  Impact  of  our  action 
on  96  pipelines  that  purchase  gas,  based  on 
1969  statistics  In  Forms  2  and  2-A.  This 
shows,  for  example,  that  Kansas-Nebraska's 
purchases  from  small  producers  amount  to 
31.63%  of  Its  total  gas  supply  Including  pur- 
Chases  from  all  producers,  pipelines  and  Its 
own  production.  Comparable  percentages  for 
many  of  the  small  gather-type  pipelines  were 
quite  high.  However,  many  of  the  major 
pipelines  show  less  than  10"^.  Others  show 
no  purchases  at  all  from  small  producers. 


The  overall  weighted  average  for  thf  96  com- 
panies was  7.54'.  (or  10.52  ;  after  elimi- 
nating all  pipeline  to  pipeline  sales).' 

The  action  taken  here  in  our  view  does 
not  constitute  deregulation  of  sales  by  small 
producers.  We  will  continue  to  regulate  such 
sales  but  will  do  so  at  the  pipelli.e  level  by 
reviewing  the  purchased  gas  costs  of  each 
pipeline  with  respect  to  small  producer  sales. 
We  shall  also  provide  certain  other  safe- 
guards against  unreasonably  high  small  pro- 
ducer prices,  as  hereinafter  discussed,  to  as- 
sure adequate  protection  for  the  consumer. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  E.  LEE.  BETHESDA. 
MD..  SPECIALIST  IN  PLANT  CUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presi(ient,  we  are 
a  nation  of  gardeners.  Our  communities 
are  justly  proud  of  their  public  parks  and 
their  private  lawns  and  gardens.  And  the 
millions  of  growers  of  house  plants  add 
their  touches  of  green  and  brightness  to 
our  lives.  Typical  of  the  millions  of  per- 
sons who  have  specialized  in  a  particular 
form  of  plant  culture  is  Mrs.  William  E. 
Lee,  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  regarding  Mrs. 
Lee's  success  with  the  art  of  bonsai, 
published  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  March  14,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Creating  Dwarfs  From  Cuttings 
(By  M.  M.  Flatley) 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Mrs.  William  E.  Lee  of 
Bethesda  returned  from  a  trip  to  Japan  with 
two  maple  tree  cuttlnps,  cue  for  her  .'on  and 
one  for  her  daughter. 

The  son's  tree  now  shadows  his  house.  The 
daughter's  is  still  In  its  original  pot,  with  its 
dwarfed  trunk  trained  sideways  and  Its  scat- 
tered clusters  of  leaves  suggesting  cloud  for- 
mations. 

It  has  been  carefully  pruned,  de-rooted 
and  re-potted  each  spring  as  a  first  experi- 
ment In  the  age-old  Oriental  art  of  Bonsai 

FASCINATING    HOBBY 

Mrs.  Lee's  daughter,  Mrs.  David  Nicholson, 
has  created  some  50  Bonsais  in  the  past  15 
years.  Though  she's  not  sure  exactly  what 
the  word  Itself  means,  she  is  fascinated  by 
the  hobby,  which  she  says  is  a  "natural  " 
for  anyone  who  likes  gardening  as  she  does. 

She  is  also  somewhat  bemused  by  the 
mystique  surrounding  it.  "It's  silly  that 
they've  made  it  sound  so  dllficult,"  she  says. 

To  prove  her  point,  Mrs.  Nicholson  will 
demonstrate  her  own  simplified,  and  ob- 
viously successful,  techniques  for  creating 
Bonsai  from  almost  any  shrub  with  small 
leaves  (maple,  yew.  Juniper,  agalea)  at  this 
year's  Landon  School  Azalea  Tour  May  1  and 
2  from  noon  to  10  p.m. 

COAX   INTO    SHAPE 

The  main  idea  Is  for  the  gardener  to  dwarf 
a  tree  or  plant  and  coax  It  into  an  unusual, 
attractive  shape  with  the  leafy  sections  fol- 
lowing Jaf>anese  concepts  of  design  through 
pattern  clusters. 

Basically,  Mrs.  Nicholson  looks  for  plants 
which  already  have  an  unusual  shai>e. 
Fledglings  that  have  been  re-shaped  by  bull- 
dozers In  a  construction  make  excellent 
prospects,  she  says. 

'When  the  plants  blootn.  she  clipa  off  about 
ono-half  of  the  root  system  with  flower 
shears,   beginning  from  the  tips.   Next,  shn 


prune.s  one-half  of  the  foliage  from  the  top, 
studying  the  limb  structure  and  deciding  the 
plant's  future  shape. 

To  create  a  new  shape,  or  accent  a  natural 
one,  Mrs.  Nicholson  wires  supple  limbs 
through  the  summer.  Brittle  limbs,  as  on 
azaleas,  must  be  shaped  through  other 
means. 

The  plants  are  placed  on  an  alumlnuD) 
screen  Inside  shallow  pots  with  several  drain- 
age  holes  in  the  bottom.  Mrs.  Nicholson 
drills  her  own  with  a  power  drill. 

WATER    DAILY 

They  require  dally  watering,  limited  fer- 
tilization, and  pruning  after  blooming.  They 
are  stored  in  the  ground,  still  in  shallow 
pots,  through  the  winter,  and  brought  out 
for  re-potting  and  display  each  spring. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  displays  hers,  with  variated 
blooming  times,  on  redwood  shelves  lining 
the  outside  wall  of  the  family  garage.  Bonsai, 
she  says,  is  an  excellent  gardening  technique 
for  townhouse  dwellers  and  others  with  lim- 
ited  yard  space. 


OBSERVANCE    OP    NATIONAL 
BOYS  CLUB  WEEK 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
National  Boys  Club  V/eek  began  on  Sun- 
day. March  28. 

A  very  good  editorial  on  the  subject 
was  published  in  the  March  issue  of 
Arizona  Farm  Bureau  News.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Boys  Club  Week 

Commenting  on  the  tendency  of  politi- 
cians to  glorify  the  common  man,  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  once  said,  "Let  us 
remember  that  the  great  human  advances 
have  not  been  brought  about  by  mediocre 
men  and  women.  They  were  brought  about 
by  distinctly  uncommon  people  ...  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  when  you  get  sick  you 
want  an  uncommon  doctor;  If  your  car 
breaks  down  you  want  an  uncommonly  good 
mechanic  ...  I  have  never  met  a  father 
and  mother  who  did  not  want  their  children 
to  grow  up  to  be  uncommon  men  and 
women.  May  it  always  be  so.  .  .  ." 

These  words  are  inscribed  on  a  plaque 
which  was  presented  by  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  to  the  'Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Splro  T.  Agnew.  The  Boys'  Clubs  or- 
ganization is  scheduled  to  celebrate  Na- 
tional Boys"  Club  week  March  28  to  April  3. 
The  purpose  of  National  Boys'  Club  week  is 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Juvenile  decency 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  work  of  880 
local  Boys'  Clubs  to  achieve  this  goal.  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover  served  the  Boys'  Clubs  for 
28  years  as  national  board  chairman.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  common 
man.  and  he  instilled  this  belief  in  thou- 
sands of  youths  during  his  years  of  Inspiring 
leadership  of  the  Boys'  Clubs. 

Today,  there  is  nothing  common  about 
the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  It  has  opened 
the  door  of  opportunity  and  hope  to  millions 
of  boys.  It  Is  an  uncommon  organization.  It 
deserves  the  hearty  support  of  all  of  us — not 
Just  for  a  week,  but  all  through  the  year. 


>  These  statistics  do  not  Include  resales  to 
pipelines  by  large  producers  of  gas  purchased 
from  small  producers. 


ADMINISTRATION  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  a  long- 
overdue  change  in  emphasis  In  admin- 
istration policy  regulating  national  en- 
ergy policy  was  indicated  recently  in  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Paul  McCracken,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
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Advisers  and  of  the  Presidents  Special 
White  House  Fuels  Committee. 

Dr.  McCracken.  a  top  White  House  ad- 
viser, acknowledged  in  Houston  that  en- 
ergy has  long  been  an  attractive  bargain 
in  the  American  economy,  but  the  energy 
squeeze  we  are  in  means  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  take  low  fuel  for  granted. 

He  took  note  in  his  speech  of  the  need 
for  adeq'Jate  economic  incentives  for  in- 
creased production  of  natural  gas  and 
crude  oil.  But  most  significant,  and  most 
encouraging,  was  his  apparent  implica- 
tion that  the  Government  should  take  a 
hands-off  approach  to  oil  and  gas  pric- 
ing and  allow  the  energy  market  mecha- 
nism to  function  freely. 

The  implication  is  surprising  in  that 
it  comes  from  an  official  who,  only  3V2 
months  ago.  viewed  the  energy  situation 
in  much  difTerent  terms.  Dr.  McCracken 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  P  dvisers  is- 
sued and  inflation  alert  in  December  that 
critically  took  the  oil  industry  to  task 
for  increasing  the  cost  of  crude  oil.  The 
alert  indicated  that  the  increases  were 
artificially  induced  by  producers  holding 
back  on  stock  supplies  and  holding  down 
production. 

The  general  recommendation  of  the 
Council  then  was  to  intensify  steps  to 
strengthen  resistance  to  cost  and  price 
Increases.  No  mention  was  made  of  ex- 
isting poor  economic  incentives  and  ris- 
ing production  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  highly  encour- 
aged to  hear  that  the  administration  is 
now  aware  of  the  real  gravity  of  our  Na- 
tion's present  energy  supply  shortage  and 
has  publicly  recognized  that  greater  eco- 
nomic incentives  are  needed  to  develop 
domestic  resources  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Dr.  Mccracken's  remarks  before  the 
NatiU'al  Gas  Processors  Association  on 
March  16  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Senators  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  policy  that  will  in- 
sure continued  exploration  and  produc- 
tion of  mineral  resources  to  meet  the 
Nation's  future  demands  for  energy  sup- 
plies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  Dr.  McCracken's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  20  years  the 
price  level  for  our  whole  gross  national 
product  has  risen  68  percent.  But  the 
price  of  gas  for  space  heating  rose  only 
47  percent  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
electricity,  an  energy  source  using  in- 
creasing quantities  of  gas  and  oil,  was 
Just  13  percent. 

A  report  issued  last  week  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  showed  the 
United  States  used  more  energy  last  year 
than  ever  before,  relying  on  petroleum  for 
43  percent  of  all  domestic  energy  de- 
mands and  on  natural  gas  for  33  percent. 
That  reliance  on  just  two  minerals  for 
more  than  75  percent  of  our  energy  needs 
means  that  incentives  for  increased  pro- 
duction and  exploration  of  those  re- 
sources are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
national  welfare. 

Yet.  the  national  policy  toward  the  oU 
and  gas  industry  has  for  too  long  been 
designed  to  hold  energy  prices  down 
^ithoui,  regard  to  the  predictable  result 
of  discouraging  new  exploration  and 
drilling  ventures. 


In  1969,  the  Congress  cut  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  by  SVa  percent.  That  is 
costing  the  industry  an  estimated  $700 
million  a  year,  thereby  decreasing  explo- 
ration investment  capabilities.  As  a  di- 
rect result,  drilling  has  dropped  to  the 
lowest  level  in  25  years  at  the  very  time 
demand  is  growing  rapidly. 

Last  fall  the  administration  criticized 
the  oil  industry  for  raising  the  price  of 
crude  oil  by  just  7.7  percent.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  President  ordered  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  take  over  super- 
vision of  ofifshore  federally  owned  lands 
to  raise  production  to  the  maximum  effi- 
cient rate.  The  intent  was  to  Increase 
supplies  to  hold  prices  down,  but  the  ac- 
tion has  not  increased  total  crude  oil 
production  substantially. 

In  1971,  the  allowable  returns  on  natu- 
ral gsis  at  the  wellhead  are  based  on  1960 
production  costs.  Despite  inflationary 
trends  over  the  last  10  years,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  kept  natural  gas 
prices  too  low  for  desired  consumption  to 
be  met  and  has  retarded  the  development 
of  new  gas  supplies. 

The  Federal  Government  has  done  a 
lot  of  talking  in  recent  years  about  the 
need  for  developing  new  techniques  for 
locating  potential  energy  supplies,  about 
increasing  production  of  onshore  re- 
serves and  about  accelerating  develop- 
ment of  offshore  reserves.  Unfortiinately, 
the  actions  of  Government  have  had 
exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

The  present  administration  has  talked 
about  those  needs  but  has  always  op- 
posed any  actions  that  would  add  to  the 
more  immediate  problem  of  inflation. 
Now,  at  last,  the  White  House,  through 
Dr.  McCracken,  has  hit  upon  the  heart 
of  the  matter  of  increasing  energy  sup- 
plies. The  administration  has  recognized 
that  greater  economic  incentives  are 
needed  to  spur  further  development  of 
mineral  resources.  Otherwise,  the  Nation 
may  be  forced  into  reliance  on  foreign 
powers  for  its  future  demands  for  in- 
creased energy  supplies.  'When  that  hap- 
pens, inflation  on  a  level  not  now  imag- 
ined as  well  as  other  equally  undesirable 
effects  will  be  the  certain  result. 

That  recognition  has  been  long  in  com- 
ing. It  will  be  significant  only  if  the  sid- 
ministration  takes  action  on  the  new 
light  that  has  dawned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National   Energy  Problems   and   PROSPECrs 

(Remarks  by  Paul  W.  McCracken,  Chairman, 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers ) 

It  Is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  typlc&l  citi- 
zen, asked  what  he  thought  about  the  prob- 
lem of  energy,  might  weU  have  responded, 
"We  need  more,  and  a  good  diet  and  regu- 
lar exercise  are  the  way  to  feel  more  ener- 
getic." For  the  energy  problems  of  the  world 
with  which  we  have  been  concerned  more 
recently  are  relatively  new,  at  least  so  far 
as  our  average  citizen  has  been  concerned. 
Tou  are,  of  course  concerned  with  gas.  I 
propose  to  discuss  the  energy  problem  some- 
what more  broadly  here,  however,  because  It 
Is  dtfBcult  to  see  the  problems  that  will  face 
one  source  of  energy  without  keeping  In 
mind  the  whole  picture. 
I 

Like  the  air  we  breathe  energy  has  been 
very  much  taken  for  granted  by  Americans 


during  most  of  our  economic  history.  It  wa* 
plentiful.  We  doubled  our  consumption  of 
energy  during  the  last  two  decades,  but 
more  always  seemed  to  be  there  as  needed. 
And  there  was  the  comforting  thought  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  coal,  gas,  and  oU 
we  needed  was  within  our  own  boundaries. 
Energy  has  also  been  relatively  cheap  in 
this  country.  It  has  been.  In  fact,  more  and 
more  a  bargain  relative  to  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services  generally.  During  the  last 
twenty  years,  for  example,  the  price  of  gas 
(for  space  heating)  rose  47  percent,  and  the 
rise  In  the  price  of  electricity  during  the 
last  two  decsides  was  about  13  percent.  Both 
figures  are  substantially  less  than  the  68 
percent  rise  in  the  price  level  for  our  whole 
gross  national  product.  Energy  has.  in  short, 
been  a  bargain  and  an  Increasingly  attrac- 
tive bargain  in  the  American  economy. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  in  recent  years 
we  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
energy  could  no  longer  be  taken  so  com- 
pletely for  granted  In  this  Nation.  Brown- 
outs and  the  threat  of  overloads,  thin  Inven- 
tories of  fuel  at  certain  utilities  as  we 
moved  Into  last  winter — these  were  some  of 
the  things  that  have  started  us  to  thinking 
in  a  more  focused  way  about  our  energy 
problems,  and  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
ultimately  the  end  result  will  be  the  emer- 
gence of  a  more  explicit  energy  policy  for 
the  Nation. 

Moreover,  international  developments  have 
had  their  repercussions  on  our  own  economy 
at  home.  Demands,  particularly  for  clean 
fuels,  have  Increased  sharply  abroad — Indeed, 
have  been  increasing  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  world  demands 
were  rising  sharp  production  cutbacks  or 
threats  of  cutbacks  and  limited  shipping 
capabilities  combined  to  tighten  the  world  ^ 
market. 

A  cluster  of  developments  at  home  has  also 
turned  our  attention  more  explicitly  to  en- 
ergy. Growing  concern  about  pollution  has 
made  us  more  reluctant  to  dep>end  upon  cer- 
tain energy  supplies  of  which  we  have  abun- 
dant quantities  but  whose  use  does  pose  en- 
vironmental problems.  Moreover,  nuclear 
power  has  not  come  on  stream  as  rapidly  as 
had  been  expected  a  few  years  ago.  And  be- 
cause of  delays  in  construction  of  our  nu- 
clear generating  capacity,  this  expected  ca- 
pacity was  not  operating.  Yet  earlier  expec- 
tations that  nuclear  power  would  by  now  be 
more  Important  than  In  fact  la  the  case  de- 
terred development  work  then  that  could 
now  give  us  enlarged  coal  production  and 
capability  to  transport  It. 

Finally,  the  data  about  energy  consmnp- 
tion  generally  raise  an  Interesting  question. 
It  is  still  only  a  question,  but  It  Is  one  that 
we  do  well  to  keep  before  us.  Are  we  seeing 
a  tendency  for  energy  consumption  to  rise 
more  rapidly  than  historical  trends  and  re- 
lationships would  have  sug^sted?  One  of 
the  perslstmg  longer  run  tendencies  has 
been  the  slow  decline  in  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy used  per  unit  of  output  In  our  economy. 
This  was  a  reasonable  expectation.  It  pre- 
sumably represented  the  slow  Improvement 
In  the  efficiency  with  which  we  utilized  en- 
ergy In  economic  activity.  After  19M,  how- 
ever, this  trend  seems  to  have  reversed  Itself, 
and  during  the  last  four  years  the  amount 
of  energy  consumed  jier  unit  of  real  output 
In  the  economy  has  been  rising.  Since  this 
development  will  have  Important  Implica- 
tions for  the  economy,  if  it  persists,  let  me  be 
precise  about  It  all.  If  we  were  to  value  our 
output  of  goods  and  services  In  1958  prices 
throughout,  we  consumed  about  141,000 
BTU's  of  energy  for  each  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  and  services  produced  In  1920.  Three 
decades  later  this  had  dropped  to  96,000 
and  by  1966  It  was  only  86,000. 

During  this  period  we  were  thus  able  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  output  In  our 
economy    with,   on   the   average,    about    1.3 
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f)ercent  ol  less  energy  than  In  the  year  before. 
If  that  trend  had  continued,  by  1970  for 
each  dollar's  worth  of  goods  and  services 
produced  (valued  In  1958  prices)  we  would 
have  consumed  about  75.000  BTU's  of  energy. 
In  fact  the  figure  was  95.000  as  this  long 
declining  trend  reversed  Itself  after  1966. 

We  see  this  In  another  way  looking  over 
all  growth  rates  In  our  use  of  energy.  From 
1965  to  1970.  for  example,  energy  consump- 
tion has  Increased  at  the  rate  of  about  6 
percent  per  year,  substantially  above  the 
longer  run  average  of  roughly  3^2  percent. 
If  this  acceleration  In  the  use  of  energy 
continues,  something  about  which  we  can- 
not yet  be  sure,  it  will  carry  with  It  large 
Implications  for  our  energy  problems. 

As  we  look  toward  the  years  ahead,  there- 
fore, even   the   quantitative   dimensions  of 
our  energy  requirements  are  Impressive.  A 
decade  hence  we  shall  be  producing  in  real 
terms  about  50  percent  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices than  today.  Even  If  the  longer-term  trend 
toward  using  energy  more  efficiently  were  to 
continue,  we  would  still  need  about  40  per- 
cent more  energy  within   ten  years.  If  the 
trend  since  1966  toward  Increasing  amounts 
of  energy  used  per  unit  of  goods  and  services 
produced   were   to  continue,   the  growth   In 
our  overall  energy  requirements  during  the 
decade  ahead  could  be  over  60  percent.  While 
such   a   top-side   figure   does   not   yet   seem 
probable,   developments   since    1966   suggest 
the  wisdom  of  not  too  casually  assuming  that 
our  growth  requirements  will  be  as  low  as 
40  percent  per  decade  for  the  period  ahead, 
n 
While  there  are  as  yet  too  many  unresolved 
questions    here    to    lay    out    anything    that 
could  yet  be  called  an  overall  national  energy- 
policy.  It  may  be  useful  to  explore  what  some 
of  the  elements  of  such  a  policy  would  be. 
There  are,  I  believe,  at  least  three  general 
national  objectives  that  will  be  relevant  to 
shaping    this    energy    policy    as    it    finally 
emerges.  First,  this  Nation  Is  deeply  com- 
mitted to  an  economy  of  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment and  rising  levels  of  living,  and  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  objec- 
tives will  continue  to  be  high  on  the  national 
agenda  In  the  years  ahead.  Studies  of  con- 
sumer aspirations  give  little  support  to  the 
view  that  people  generally  have  lost  their 
desire    for    further    material    progress.    We 
must,  therefore,  be  prepared  for  the  enlarg- 
ing energy  requirements  that  a  vigorously 
growing  economy  will  require. 

Second,  our  nation  heis  made  a  deep  and 
purposeful  commitment  to  deal  with  pollu- 
tion and  cleaning  up  the  environment.  While 
economic  progress  must  continue,  we  shall 
no  longer  uncritically  accept  the  contami- 
nation of  the  atmosphere  and  environment 
generally  that  has  In  the  past  been  associated 
with  industrialization  and  economic  and  ma- 
terial progress.  This  has  clear  and  obvious 
Implications  for  the  types  of  fuels  that  we 
shall  be  using.  They  will  be  clean  fuels  or 
fuels  whose  use  processes  can  render  them 
clean.  And  gas  is,  of  course,  a  premium  fuel 
In  many  ways,  and  particularly  in  terms  of 
our  pollution  concerns. 

Third,  reliability  of  fuel  supplies  must  ob- 
viously also  be  a  major  concern  In  any  na- 
tional energy  program.  Fuel  and  energy  for 
the  economy  are  like  oxygen  to  the  human 
system.  If  these  supplies  are  shut  off  or 
sharply  curtailed,  a  complex  and  closely  In- 
tegrated modern  economy  would  quickly  ex- 
perience suffocation.  Reasonable  assurance 
of  availability  Is.  therefore,  an  Important  ele- 
ment of  national  policy.  This  Inevitably 
places  some  premium  on  domestic  sources  of 
supply,  and  on  ways  by  which  foreign  sources 
can  be  drawn  upon,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving a  reasonable  capabUlty  to  minimize 
problems  from  any  potential  Interruptions 
of  supply. 


m 

Looking  ahead,  now,  what  might  be  the 
picture  of  our  energy  consumptions  look 
like  by,  say.  1980?  By"  that  year  we  will  be 
using  roughly  100  million  billion  BTU's  of 
energy,  an  Increase  of  40  to  50  percent  above 
that  for  last  year,  and  It  could  be  more. 
Where  will  this  energy  come  from? 
It  is  easiest  to  begin  with  nuclear  and 
hydroelectric  power  since  the  contrlbu  .on 
of  these  sources  in  1980  will  be  related  to 
projects  and  plans  that  are  now  in  existence. 
On  this  basis  we  can  estimate  that  nuclear 
power  will  provide  about  650  billion  kwh's 
or  7  million  billion  BTU's.  and  hydroelectric 
power  will  supply  about  275  billion  kwh's  or  3 
million  billion  BTU's  of  our  energy.  These 
two  sources  can  thus  reasonably  be  expected 
to  contribute  about  10  percent  of  our  needed 
energy  supplies,  leaving  90  percent  to  be 
supplied  by  oil,  gas.  and  coal. 

Now  It  Is  not,  of  course.  Just  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  finding  enough  more  BTU's  from  the.'^e 
sources  to  provide  the  remaining  needed 
amount. 

Although  gas,  coal,  and  oil  are  highly  sub- 
stltutable  In  many  uses,  such  as  boiler  fuel, 
there  are  other  uses  where  substitution  is 
obviously  not  feasible,  and  probably  wUl  not 
be  by  1980.  Gasoline  and  Jet  fuel  are  exam- 
ples. The  demand  for  energy  to  power  auto- 
mobiles and  aircraft  can  only  be  met  pres- 
ently by  the  products  of  crude  oil.  Residual 
fuel  oil  and  home  heating  oil  are  the  only 
major  products  of  crude  oil  where  substitu- 
tion with  gas  or  coal  is  currently  practical. 
This  very  specific  demand  for  crude  oil 
leads  to  an  Important  poii:it.  The  quantity 
of  crude  oil  that  will  be  demanded  la  1980 
Just  to  satisfy  those  specific  uses  that  have 
no  practical  substitutes,  such  as  gasoline  and 
Jet  fuel,  will  be  so  much  larger  than  ex- 
pected domestic  production  that  oil  Imports 
will  almost  certainly  be  rising.  Put  another 
v.-ay,  if  all  the  other  fuels  provided  sufficient 
energy  to  satisfy  all  energy  demands  except 
those  that  oil  alone  must  satisfy,  we  would 
still  have  to  Import  more  oil  lu  1980  than  at 
present.  And  this  assumes  that  Alaskan  pro- 
duction will  come  on  stream  by  1975  and 
that  production  in  the  low  48  States  can  hold 
its  own.  resulting  In  domestic  production  of 
about  13  million  barrels  per  day.  Thus  the 
demands  for  oil  that  cannot  be  substituted 
for  any  other  fuels  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  19  million  barrels  per  day,  with  Im- 
ports possibly  accounting  for  close  to  one- 
third.  And  if  crude  oil  does  carry  a  significant 
part  of  the  burden  of  meeting  overall  energy 
demand,  imports  could  approach  10  million 
barrels  per  day  by  1980. 

Turning  to  natural  gas  the  question  here 
is  primarily  one  of  adequate  incentives.  In- 
cluding an  efficient  pricing  system.  If  these 
Incentives  are  created,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  33  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
or  at  least  one-third  of  our  total  energy  re- 
quirements, could  bljupplied  from  domestic 
sources  and  Imports  by  1980. 

With  respect  to  coal,  the  potential  supply 
Is  enormous.  The  question  is  whether  it  can 
economically  be  made  clean  for  widespread 
use.  If  the  coal  industry  were  to  continue  for 
the  entire  decade  at  the  rate  of  expansion 
pLanned  for  the  next  few  years,  which  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted,  860  million  tons  per 
year  would  be  available  for  domestic  use,  and 
this  would  supply  somewhat  over  one-fifth 
of  our  needed  energy  by  1980.  This  would, 
however,  occur  only  If  coal  can  compete  with 
other  clean  fuels. 

rv 
If  you  have  bothered  to  keep  up  with  those 
figures,  which  Is  unlikely,  you  would  find  that 
they  seem  to  add  up.  The  ballpark  figure  for 
energy  available  seenis  to  match  projected 
requirements. 

Whether  that  happy  result  occurs,  how- 
ever,  depends   on   how   well   we  shape   our 


policies.  And  I  would  like  to  conclude  these 
remarks  by  making  a  few  observations  on 
these  matters.  The  first  requirement  for  a 
viable  policy  is  to  recognize  the  many  un- 
certainties always  involved  lu  the  future. 
Visibility  ahead  is  always  murky.  There  is 
uncertainty  about  the  magnitude  of  our 
overall  requirements.  There  are  many  uncer- 
tainties about  how  different  fuels  can  fit  Into 
our  complex  requirements  for  the  environ- 
ment. There  are  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions for  a  stiff  and  rigid  approach. 

We  must  also  have  a  new  Imaginativeness 
about  research,  devalopment,  and  technologi- 
cal change  In  the  energy  field.  It  Is  possible 
that  unacceptably  dirty  fuels  can  be  rendered 
clean  on  an  economical  basis.  Nuclear  energy 
may  be  able  to  handle  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  growing  energy  requirements  If  new  and 
more  efficient  technology  can  be  developed. 

Finally,  we  must  be  prepared  to  use  market 
Incentives  and  the  market  mechanism.  This 
is  particularly  relevant  for  gas.  If  prices  are 
held  below  the  market-clearing  level,  three 
results  are  almost  inevitable.  Discovery  and 
development  will  be  retarded.  Demand  will 
be  encouraged  where  economic  considerations 
would  point  to  the  use  of  alternative  fuels. 
And  to  the  extent  that  unmet  demands  must 
turn  to  other  fuels,  their  prices  will  tend  to 
be  forced  upward. 

Market  and  pricing  Incentives  may  also  be 
u-seful  In  handling  our  concerns  about  en- 
vironment. In  this  way  we  can  use  a  com- 
plex tailoring  to  different  problems  of  differ- 
ent approaches — ranging  from  the  ideal  of 
clean  fuels,  cleaning  up  dirty  fuels,  and  trap- 
ping of  cont.aminants  before  the  move  Into 
the  atmosphere. 

History  is  clear  about  one  thing.  When  we 
get  our  economic  incentives  and  pricing  sys- 
tem pointing  in  the  direction  that  public 
policy  wants  to  go,  the  beneficent  results  are 
usually  Impressive. 

U.S.  FUEL  AND  ENERGY  CONSUMPTIO'J,  1930,  1960,  1970 


195j 


1960 


U970 


Total  electric  (billions  ot 

^  kw.-hr.)         390  848  I,64D 

Total  energy  consumption  1..         34.1  45.0  68.8 

IndividuJi  fuels: 

Oil  (millions  ot  bbls. 

pet  day) 6.5  9.9  11.7 

Natural  gas  (trillions 

ofcu.ft) 5.9  12.3  21.8 

Coal  (millions  ot  tons)...  479  398  b27 

Hydroelectric  (billions 

ofkw.-hr.)      96  146  246 

Nuclear  (billions  of 

of  kw.-hr.) 0  0  19 

Share  ot  energy  consurried 
(in  percent). 

Oil 39.5  44.6  43.0 

Natural  gas Ig.O  28.2  32.8 

Coal 37.8  23.2  20.1 

Hydroelectric 4.7  4.0  3.8 

Nuclear 0.3 

Total 100.0         100.0  100.0 


1  In  million  billions  (lO'i). 

2  Pteliniinary. 

Source:  Bureau  of  M;ne3. 


ROCKVILLE,  MD.,  FIRE  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  thou- 
sands of  communities  across  America, 
the  volunteer  fireman  is  a  key  figure  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  safety.  The 
tradition  of  citizens  who  commit  them- 
selves to  drop  what  they  are  doing  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  help  combat  the  rav- 
ages of  fire  is  as  old  as  our  Nation. 

In  Rockville,  Md.,  the  Rockville  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  recently  marked 
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Its  50th  anniversary  of  service  to  the 
community.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  report  of 
the  anniversary  published  by  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Sentinel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Montgomery  County  (Md.)  Senti- 
nel, Mar.  11,  1971] 
Fire  Dep.iP.tment  Is   50  Years  Old 

Fifty  years  ago  on  March  9,  a  group  of 
Rockville  men  gathered  at  the  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Company  office  to  organize  Rock- 
ville Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

Axid  on  Saturday,  state,  county,  and  city 
officials  will  Join  department  members  In 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  with  a 
banquet  at  Indian  Spring  Country  Club. 

Louis  L.  Goldstein,  state  comptroller,  Rob- 
ert Robertion,  state  Are  marsliall  and  Thom- 
as A.  Anderson,  Sr..  are  among  those  Invited. 

In  the  first  20  years  of  the  century,  the 
only  fire-fighting  pieces  In  the  town  were 
horsedrawn  hose  reels  manned  by  two  men 
and  some  volunteers. 

STORE    DESTROYED    IN    1921 

In  early  1921,  fire  destroyed  John  Collins' 
general  .store  and  upstairs  living  quarters. 
Despite  eSorts  of  bucket  brigades  and  the 
men  working  hoses,  the  fire  threatened  a 
block  along  E.  Montgomery  Avenue  which 
included  the  town  hall. 

Townspeople  alerted  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  men  and  more  modern  equip- 
ment were  sent  out  from  the  city  to  quell 
the  fire. 

After  the  night-long  fire,  Rockville  citizens 
realized  they  needed  local  firemen  and  equip- 
ment. More  than  50  volunteers  attended  the 
first  official  meeting  of  the  new  department. 

Jobtph  \V.  Howes  was  the  first  chief  of  the 
department  and  ser\ed  1921-28.  Only  two  of 
the  charter  niemt>ers,  Marbery  Gates  and  Al- 
bert Hamke,  are  alive  today. 

The  town  rallied  to  support  the  volunteer 
department  and  in  less  than  a  year  collected 
$3,800  for  a  Model  T  "Waterous  Ford" 
pi:mp€r. 

Hou.'ied  in  the  basement  of  the  old  court- 
house, the  new  truck  provoked  competition 
among  the  55  volunteers  for  Its  sl.x  passenger 
spaces. 

The  first  men  to  the  courthouse  after  a 
pistol  shot  alarm  sounded  won  the  coveted 
places  on  the  vehicle.  Latecomers  had  to  fol- 
low in  cars  or  by  any  means  available. 

In  1926,  a  proper  firehouse  (now  the  Sen- 
tinel building)  that  served  the  department 
for  40  years  was  built. 

Valentine  WlLson,  chief  for  22  years, 
founded  the  department  rescue  squad  in 
1931  with  the  purchase  of  a  rescue  wagon. 

Today  the  department  has  three  stations, 
Hungerford  Drive,  Rollins  Avenue,  and  Falls 
Road.  Last  year  over  5,500  emergency  calls 
were  recorded,  of  which  approximately  4,000 
were  for  rescue. 

THIRTY-EIGHT    PAID    FIREMEN 

The  88  volunteers  man  the  night  and  week- 
end shifts,  while  38  men  are  paid  weekday 
firemen.  The  department  has  20  vehicles, 
nine  of  which  are  pumpers. 

Fire  taxes  amounted  to  $751,900  last  year. 
Tax  revenvie  pays  the  salaries  and  provides 
for  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. The  tax  Is  one  of  the  lowest  In  the 
county,  13  cents  per  $100  assessed  land  value. 

The  annual  August  carnival  brings  addi- 
tional money  to  the  department.  Last  year. 
It  netted  a  $40,000  profit.  Firemen  work  the 
booths  at  the  carnival  and  determine  the 
use  of  the  profits  which  normally  go  to  pur- 
chase new  equipment. 

Present  chief  of  the  department  Is  Wood- 
row  Mossburg,  elected  in  January. 


ARIZONA'S  TWIN  PLANTS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  America 
has  been  very  fortunate  in  having  good 
neighbors — Canada  to  the  north  and 
Mexico  to  the  south.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  been  especially  interested  in  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

It  is  encouraging  when  we  can  oper- 
ate programs  that  benefit  both  our  Na- 
tions. 

That  is  precisely  what  is  happening 
in  the  case  of  the  Twin  Plants  program 
along  the  border  in  Arizona  and  Mex- 
ico. 

One  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  busi- 
ness writers,  Don  Campbell,  wrote  an 
excellent  article  on  the  program  for  the 
March  21,  1971,  Arizona  Republic.  His 
article  include.?  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Twin  Plants  program  is  needed. 

Union  bosses  have  attacked  the  pro- 
gram by  usin.5  the  erroneous  argument 
that  it  steals  jobs  away  from  Americans. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  U.S.  plants  lo- 
cating along  the  border  would  be  moving 
their  entire  operations  overseas  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Twin  Plants  concept.  This 
enables  the  U.S.  businessmen  to  main- 
tain at  least  a  part  of  their  operations 
in  America. 

Most  of  the  money  earned  by  the  Mex- 
ican workers  is  spent  in  the  United 
States.  This  certainly  is  not  the  case 
when  an  American  business  relocates  in 
Korea,  Taiwan  or  elsewhere  across  the 
sea. 

The  Twin  Plants  program  also  has 
given  a  much-needed  boost  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  border  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Campbell's  fine  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Mar.  21,  1971] 
The  State's  Business:  Happt  Combination 

All  Around — Program  Slow  To  Start,  But 

Folks  Both  North  and  South  Sing  Pkaises 

op  U.S. -Mexico  Border  Industrialization 
(By  Don  G.  Campbell) 

NocALES. — Stacked  up,  they  resemble  por- 
tions of  yellowing  elephant  trunks.  Slightly 
mottled,  the  graceful  S-shape  of  the  finished 
product  is  still  burred  and  unfinished. 

There's  not  much  yet,  certainly,  to  sug- 
ge.5t  the  golden-glittering,  full-throated 
saxophone — proudly  heralding  some  high 
school  football  team's  victory — that  they  will 
ultimately  become. 

Nestled  In  the  hills  outside  this  Arizona 
border  town,  Coin-Art,  Inc.,  does  a  quiet, 
thriving  business  In  the  fabrication  of  semi- 
finished brass  parts  for  the  music  industry — 
or.  more  specifically,  for  nearby  Artley  of  Ari- 
zona, Inc.,  a  division  of  Conn  Music  Co.,  and 
a  major  manufacturer  of  music  instruments, 
among  them  about  a  third  of  the  country's 
annual  production  of  flutes. 

vyith  the  finishing  touches  now  being  put 
on  Coin-Art's  "twin  plant"  a  few  miles  away 
on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border,  the  com- 
pany should  thrive  even  more  as  a  new 
partner  in  the  Mexican  government's  Pro- 
grama  de  Industrlallzaclon  Fronteriza — the 
border  Industrialization  program,  a  scheme 
launched  unilaterally  In  1965  to  counter  the 
massive  unemployment  problem  wracking 
Mexico's  northern  border. 


A  chronic  headache,  unemployment  along 
the  border  became  acute  In  1964  when  the 
United  States — under  organized  labor's  pres- 
sure— ended  its  long-time  bracero  program. 
The  move  caught  thousands  of  Mexican  fam- 
ilies at  the  border  unable  to  migrate  into  the 
Slates  as  farm  laborers,  and  without  funds  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  the  Interior. 

Despite  Implementation  of  Programa  de 
Industriallzacion  Fronteriza  in  1965,  the  plan 
was  slow  In  getting  ofif  the  ground,  and  re- 
cently as  1968,  the  Jobless  situation  at  the 
border  had  reached  crisis  proportions: 

Of  the  nearly  136.000  workers  available  in 
Ciudad  Juarez,  across  from  El  Paso,  15  per 
cent  were  without  Jobs,  and  In  Nogales,  8o- 
nora,  the  problem  was  far  worse  with  an 
estimated  half  of  the  available  Mexican 
workers  unemployed. 

With  one  of  the  world's  fastest  expanding 
populations  (3.5  per  cent  a  year),  the  sit- 
uation obviously  wasn't  going  to  solve  Itself. 

Since  1967,  however,  U.S.  Interest  In  the 
border  industrialization  program  has  zoomed. 
By  late  1967,  that  is,  the  Mexican  government 
had  authorized  73  companies  to  make  a  total 
Investment  of  $6  million  on  the  border  and, 
by  mld-1969,  the  number  had  almost 
doubled — to  147  plants  representing  an  In- 
vestment of  $14.2  million. 

This  past  week,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico, 
approximately  100  business  executives — re- 
presenting a  cross-section  of  geographic  and 
manufacturing  interests — shelled  out  $175 
apiece  to  participate  In  a  three-day  seminar 
on  the  Mexican  program  that  began  with  a 
day-and-a-half  series  of  meetings  at  Scott- 
dale  and  then  moved  down  to  Nogales  for 
another  day-and-a-half  of  plant  visitations 
and  case  histories. 

Essentially,  the  Mexican  border  Industriali- 
zation program  simply  set  up  the  legal  ma- 
chinery that  permits  American  companies  to 
operate  plants  as  wholly  owned  subsidiaries 
within  a  12-mlle  border  zone.  Under  various 
agreements  between  Mexican  agencies,  the 
American  companies  can  Import  equipment 
and  materials  Into  the  border  zone  duty  free, 
and  Americans  can  cross  the  border  every  day 
to  work  in  plants  In  the  zone.  The  only  re- 
striction is  that  products  of  the  plants  can't 
be  sold  In  the  Mexican  market. 

And,  while  the  U.S.  government  has  kept 
a  strict  hands-off  policy  on  the  Mexican  ar- 
rangement. Its  tariff  schedules  favor  border 
plants  by  Imposing  duties  on  products  as- 
sembled abroad  from  components  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  only  to  the  extent  that 
value  is  added  to  products  abroad — this 
"value  added"  consisting  of  foreign  labor 
costs,  overhead  costs  of  foreign  plants  and  an 
estimated  profit  on  the  foreign  operations. 

American  Industrial  development  groups, 
of  course — typified  by  Arizona's  Department 
of  Economic  Planning  and  Development — 
have  also  Jumped  into  the  promotional  fray 
by  hammering  away  at  the  theme  that  the 
most  economically  feasible  way  to  cash  In  en 
the  Mexican  program  Is  by  utilizing  the  "twin 
plant"  concept — establishing  one  plant  Just 
over  the  North  American  side  of  the  border 
for  the  fabrication  of  goods,  and  a  second  one 
Just  over  the  Mexican  border  for  the  assem- 
blying  If  the  product  and  its  shipment  back 
into  the  states.  This  is  how  Nogales'  Coin-Art 
will  operate  in  a  few  weeks  when  Its  Mexican 
plant  in  Parque  Industrial  de  Nogales  opens 
for  business. 

No  one  on  either  side  of  the  border  even 
tries  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  big  lure 
In  the  border  Industrialization  program  Is 
the  disparity  between  U.S.  and  Mexican  wage 
rates.  Where  the  aver.32e  minimum  daily 
v>-age  in  the  United  Stares  1=  $12.80  (before 
fringe  benefits),  the  d'^lly  minimum  at  Ciu- 
dad Juarez,  for  example,  is  $2.84  (35  50  pe- 
sos),   $2.70    a    day    at    Matamcros,    Revnosa 
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and  Nogales,  and  $3.80  along  the  border  of 
Baja  California. 

And  the  other  big  plus,  of  course,  Is  the 
Immediate  availability  of  an  almost  Inex- 
haustible labor  supply.  At  Nogales.  alone,  the 
available  labor  supply  within  the  city  Itself 
Is  estimated  at  12,000  to  16,000,  and  with 
another  15,000  to  25,000  workers  available 
within  a  70-mlle  radius. 

Quite  understandably,  the  recurring 
charge  that  U.S.  labor  groups  level  against 
both  the  Mexican  government  and  the  do- 
mestic Arms  that  submit  to  the  lure  of  the 
border  industrialization  program  is  that  it 
is  undermining  the  U.S.  economy  by  resort- 
ing to  "cheap  foreign  labor." 

But,  at  Nogales  this  past  week,  one  execu- 
tive Involved  In  the  program  put  It  this 
way:  "Look,  let's  be  realistic.  Because  of 
the  price  squeeze  on  American-made  prod- 
ucts today,  most  of  the  manufacturing  activ- 
ities that  have  come  down  here  would,  other- 
wise, have  gone  to  some  other  low-price 
labor  market  like  Hong  Kong,  Korea  or 
Taiwan. 

"Here,  at  least,  we  can  stay  competitive 
In  the  market,  are  helping  a  friendly,  neigh- 
boring country,  are  ImpKjrtlng  a  skilled  tech- 
nology into  a  country  that  can  be  trusted 
TO  use  it  wisely,  and — let's  face  It — as  much 
as  80  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  we  lay 
out  In  wages  in  these  border  towns  may  be 
spent  on  the  American  side." 

There  Is  general  agreement  among  virtual- 
ly all  of  the  companies  that  have  gone  Into 
the  Mexican  program  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  to  come  out  of  It  is  the  lay- 
ing to  rest — for  oace  and  for  all — the  ancient 
myth  about  the  Mexican  "manana"  attitude 
toward  work. 

"These  people."  one  U.S.  executive  said, 
"are  absolutely  marvelous — they're  not  only 
hlgbly  motivated,  which  admittedly  goes 
hand-ln-hand  with  their  high  unemploy- 
ment, but  the  refreshing  thing  Is  that  they 
have  none  of  the  U.S.  worker's  hang-up. 
Maybe  34  cents  an  hour  doesn't  sound  like 
very  mucb  money,  but  It's  good  by  Mexican 
standards,  the  Mexican  worker  knows  It. 
and  fhows  his  appreciation  by  sticking  to 
the  Job." 

Absenteeism,  which  will  average  about  3 
per  cent  In  the  normally  well-adjusted  U.S. 
plant,  runs  at  the  I'j  per  cent  rate  in  the 
Mexican  border  zone. 

One  firm,  which  has  production  facilities 
In  both  the  border  zone  and  in  New  York 
City,  found  that  Mexican  workers  being 
trained  for  a  relatively  skilled  manufactur- 
ing operation  required  Just  one-third  the 
time  to  master  the  task  that  had  to  be  al- 
located to  the  training  program  in  New 
York. 

"I  don't  understand  the  feeling  that  some 
pteople  have,"  one  executive  said,  "th-T.' 
Mexicans  can  be  trained  for  semiskilled 
work,  but  not  for  anything  very  exacting 
They  seem  to  forget  that  this  culture,  for 
centuries,  has  been  producing  some  of  the 
world's  most  intricate  and  delicate  artwork 
and  handicrafts!" 

One  of  the  baffling  aspects  of  the  border 
industrialization  program  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Mexicans,  themselves,  have  accepted,  sn 
philosophically,  the  wide  disparity  between 
salaries  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

"We  were  afraid  that  there  might  be  some 
friction  within  the  family  where  you  have 
a  situation  in  which  or.e  member  is  work- 
ing south  of  the  border  at  34  cents  an  hour, 
and  another  Is  working  just  a  few  miles 
away  at  $160  an  hour.  But.  somehow,  the 
Mexlca-i.c  have  learned  to  take  It  In  stride 
as  a  fact  of  life."  Carl  A.  Bossee,  coordinator 
of  Nogales,  Sonera's  attractive,  116-acre 
Parque  Industrial  de  Nogales,  said. 

Organized  labor's  protests  to  the  contrary, 
then,  Prcgrama  de  Industrlalizaclon  Fron- 
terlza  is  off  and  running,  and  proving  in- 
creasingly popular  with  everyone  Involved  In 
it — north  and  south  of  the  border. 


SENATOR  SAXBE'S  POSITION  ON 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  have  been  a  consistent 
critic  of  our  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  This  is  a  position  which  I  espoused 
in  my  campaign  for  the  Senate  in  1968. 
In  short,  I  favor  United  States  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  President  is  able  to  con- 
tinue on  schedule  with  his  troop  with- 
drawals. As  you  know,  U.S.  troop  strength 
has  been  reduced  from  542,000  in  Jan- 
uary, 1969,  to  306,500  by  January  of  1971. 
A  further  reduction  to  284,000  is  planned 
by  May,  1971. 

The  decision  was  made  by  a  previous 
administration  to  fight  a  limited  war  In  a 
limited  way.  To  defeat  an  enemy  on  the 
battlefield,  one  must  isolate  and  destroy 
him.  This  option  was  discarded  in  19G6- 
67.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  have  accom- 
plished all  we  can  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  stabilized  the  government  in 
the  South;  we  have  stopped  the  invasion 
from  the  North;  we  have  opened  up  sup- 
ply routes;  we  have  trained  and  sui)plied 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  We  cannot 
maintain  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment or  Army  forever,  so  we  must  leave. 

I  do  not  want  my  call  for  an  immediate 
withdrawal  to  be  misunderstood,  how- 
ever. I  think  it  is  simplistic  and  irrespon- 
sible to  say  that  the  way  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  is  to  load  the  troops  on  ships 
and  leave.  We  do  not  want  a  Dunkirk,  a 
bloodbath.  We  want  a  responsible  with- 
drawal, which  is  primarily  what  I  be- 
lieve the  President  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  have  voted  twice  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  This  resolution, 
approved  August  10,  1964,  provided  the 
peg  upon  which  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment was  based.  It  approved  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
forces,  to  assist  any  member  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its 
freedom.  It  also  allowed  the  President  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression. 

I  was  c.^mayed  by  our  incursion  into 
Cambodia  l;..--t  April  and  mere  recently 
the  move  rr.o  Laos.  I  do  not  support  any 
widening  of  the  war.  However,  there  is 
some  evi.1?nce  that  the.se  twin  thrusts 
at  the  Ho  Ch  Minh  Trr.il  will  allow  Sec- 
retary Laird  and  the  President  to  sus- 
tain their  pledge  of  continued  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  at  a  rate  of  approximately  12,- 
500  a  mmth. 

The  Congress  has  allowed  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  severely  erode  their  for- 
eign policy  powers  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury-. It  is  not  realistic  to  believe  that  this 
balance  of  power  can  be  restored  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  Therefore,  only 
President  Nixon  can  effectively  end  the 
war.  Further,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
withdrawal  cannot  be  facilitated  by  a 
cutoff  of  funds  as  envisioned  in  last 
year's  McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment. 

Congress  cannot  effectively  cut  off 
funds  for  the  incursion  into  Cambodia 
and  Laos  because  such  moves  Impair  the 
flexibility  that  the  President  must  have 
to  withdraw  our  troops  safely.  But,  the 


legislative  branch  can  prevent  an  inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam  or  support  of  a 
South  Vietnamese  invasion,  by  the 
U.S.  forces. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  I  have  directed 
my  efforts.  Recently,  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  require  the  executive  branch 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  Congress  before 
committing  any  support  to  an  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam.  I  fear  anything  to  the 
contrary  would  seriou.sly  endanger  this 
country  and  would  lead  to  a  widening  of 
this  war  that  is  destroying  the  moral  and 
economic  fabric  of  our  Nation.  A  war  that 
can  and  must  be  ended  as  soon  as  ex- 
peditiously possible. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  READ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
ability  of  every  American  to  read  is  a 
concern  to  all  of  us.  Exceptional  leader- 
.ship  in  the  drive  to  assure  every  child  a 
right  to  rend  has  been  provided  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  former  U.S.  Com- 
m  ssioner  of  Education  and  now  a  visit- 
ing lecturer  in  educiition  and  public  af- 
fairs at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School, 
Princeton  University. 

Last  November  13,  I  was  privileged 
to  introduc  Dr.  APen  as  the  principal 
speaker  before  a  m?eting  in  Washing- 
ton of  the  Orton  Society,  which  Is  de- 
voted to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
cl;  Id!  en  with  specif  c  language  disability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of  the 
meeting,  including  Dr.  Allen's  important 
speech  and  the  comments  provided  after- 
ward by  Dr.  Archie  A.  Silver,  Arlene  W. 
Jones,  and  Katrina  de  Hirsch. 

Thprp  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

iN'TROCtCTION   OP  J.^MES   E.   ALLEV   Jp.      DY 

Senato-'.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr. 

One  of  the  unresolved  philosophical  ques- 
t:jn.s  which  perplexes  mankind  Is  tine  ques- 
tion of  whCLher  history  makes  men  or  men 
maite  history  We  have  tonight  one  of  those 
strange  coincidences  which  raise  new  facets 
of  this  question,  because  the  conjunction  of 
the  stars  which  brings  Dr.  Allen  and  myself 
•j  :he  same  meeting  is  a  conjunction  which 
tirst  began  to  be  apparent  In  the  heavens  two 
geiierations  ago,  when  our  grandmothers 
went  to  school  together  In  the  small  com- 
munity ol  Duffleld  Junction,  Virginia,  and 
I  would  take  this  as  a  most  unlikely  result 
of  that  event. 

You  remember  that  President  Kennedy,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  New  Haven  to  re- 
ceive an  honorary  degree  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity, said  that  a?  n  Harvard  i;raduate  and  the 
recipient  of  a  Yale  degree  he  had  the  best  of 
two  worlds.  Dr.  Allen  has  the  best  of  twenty- 
seven  worlds,  because  he  has  twenty-seven 
dcgr^-ei  from  twenty-seven  different  universi- 
ties and  colleges  In  this  country,  and  I  would 
say  that  not  one  of  them  was  merely  honor- 
ary-; every  one  of  them  was  earned. 

As  you  know.  In  February  of  last  year. 
President  Nixon  appointed  Dr.  Allen  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare,  and  a£  United  States 
Commissioner  erf  Education,  a  pKDsltlon  In 
which  he  served  until  June  of  this  year.  In 
October  of  this  year  he  Joined  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Princeton  University  as 
Visiting  Lecturer  In  Education  and  Public 
Affairs,  and  where  he  Is  the  head  of  an  ex- 
ploratory program  In  education  and  public 
affairs. 

It  Is  of  particular  significance  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Orton  Society  that,  as  oommls- 
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sloner  of  education.  Dr.  Allen  was  the  man 
who  first  proclaimed  The  Right  to  Read.  And 
more  than  simply  Issuing  a  proclamation, 
which  is  something  that  we  In  government 
can  do  very  glibly,  and  very  Inexpensively  on 
many  occasions,  he  actually  proposed  a  pro- 
gram which  would  guarantee  the  right  to 
read. 

Remember  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Battle 
of  Balaclava?  Where  the  Light  Brigade 
charged  down  the  valley  as  a  result  of  courage 
and  confusion?  In  the  Battle  of  Cambodia  I 
think  Dr.  Allen  charged  right  down  the  mid- 
dle Oo  a  result  of  courage  and  conviction.  I 
regret  to  say  that  in  both  Balaclava  and  In 
the  Cambodian  Operation,  the  casualties 
were  heavy.  But  he  returns  to  Washington 
tonight  as  a  very  distinguished  veteran  of 
that  campaign,  one  whom  I  personally  am 
extremely  happy  to  welcome,  one  whom  I 
am  privileged  to  be  able  to  introduce  to  you. 

It's  an  Interesting  thing  that  excellence, 
excellence  In  human  beings,  very  often  ex- 
tends beyond  a  single  area  of  endeavor,  that 
when  a  man  is  excellent  In  one  thing,  he  may 
be  excellent  in  many  things.  So,  I'm  glad 
to  present  to  you  one  of  the  most  excellent 
tennis  players  m  the  United  States,  the  un- 
defeat'^u  tennis  champion  of  Albany,  New 
York,  and  the  undisputed  educational  cham- 
pion of  the  United  States,  Dr.  James  Allen. 

The  Right  To  Read — Reemphasized 
I  By  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.) 

When  I  accepted  the  Invitation  last  Spring 
to  addreis  this,  the  Twenty-First  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Orton  Society.  I  expected  to 
be  coming  here  as  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  reporting  In  my  official 
capacity  on  the  progress  of  the  Right  to  Read 
effort.  But  something  happened  on  the  way 
to  the  Shoreham! 

Let  me  a.ssure  you,  however,  that  being 
now  a  former  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  in  no  way  diminished  my  Interest  In 
the  Right  to  Read  effort,  nor  weakened  my 
determination  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  help  achieve  its  ptais. 

You  will  understand.  I  am  sure,  that  I 
come  to  you  as  a  generallst  among  specialists 
and  have  no  qualifications  as  an  expert  In 
the  field  of  reading.  My  decision  to  make 
reading  the  primary  focus  of  my  efforts  In 
Washington  stemmed  not  from  any  partic- 
ular understanding  of  the  problem  of  read- 
ing failures,  but  rather  from  experiences 
throughout  my  years  of  educational  ad- 
ministration which  had  deeply  Impressed 
upon  me  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  short- 
coming of  our  educational  system. 

It  was  my  belief  that  a  nation-wide  em- 
phasis upon  reading  would  accomplish  two 
objectives:  first,  it  would  ensure  that  one 
of  the  primary  functions  of  the  education 
system  would  be  more  universally  carried 
out;  and  second,  it  would  strengthen  the  en- 
tire system  by  helping  to  restore  confidence 
in  Its  effectiveness. 

Let  me  elaborate  first  on  the  second  of 
these  objectives.  Much  of  the  activity  In  edu- 
cation today  deals  with  such  matters  as  com- 
pensatory education,  accountability,  evalu- 
ation, contract  performance,  voucher  sys- 
tems, team  teaching,  non-graded  schools, 
desegregation,  decentralization,  etc.,  which, 
important  as  they  are.  are  not  easily  under- 
standable to  the  layman.  But  everyone  can 
relate  to  reading,  and  It  Is  easy  to  turn  al- 
most anyone's  attention  and  interest  to  edu- 
cation by  bringing  up  that  basic  subject. 

Education  has  become  extremely  complex 
with  greatly  expanded  curriculum,  changes 
In  structure  and  organization,  diversity  of 
approaches,  and  an  enlarged  concept  of  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  Its  scope  and  Influence. 
It  has  become  bigger,  constituting  our  largest 
domestic  enterprise.  It  has  become  more  ex- 
pensive, accounting  for  a  major  portion  of 
the   funds   Invested    In   public  services   and 


programs.  It  has  become  news  as  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  Its  Importance  has  In- 
creased interest  and  generated  a  more  crit- 
ical attitude  toward  Its  management  and 
a  more  exacting  assessment  of  its  effective- 
ness. 

All  of  these  things  In  their  complexity  and 
enormity  have  tended  to  confuse  the  minds 
of  the  public  and  to  becloud  basic  Issues  and 
central  purposes.  As  a  result,  the  uncer- 
tainties and  dissatisfactions,  arising  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  which  are  felt  about  our 
education  system,  often  focus  upon  the  ob- 
vious and  readily  comprehended  failure  in 
carrying  out  the  basic  function  of  the  teach- 
ing of  reading. 

People  feel,  and  rightfully  so,  with  a  sense 
of  Indignation  and  bewilderment,  that  they 
are  being  cheated  when  the  schools  do  not 
meet  one  of  their  fundamental  obllgatlona 
This  In  turn  produces  a  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  operation 
Thus,  the  elimination  of  this  glaring  and 
shameful  failure  on  the  part  of  our  schools 
will  go  far  toward  restoring  public  confidence 
In  the  soundness  of  the  educational  system, 
and  In  gaining  for  education,  the  broad  base 
of  public  support  and  the  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  so  urgently  needed. 

The  first  objective  that  I  envisioned  for  the 
Right  to  Read  effort — namely,  that  it  would 
ensure  that  one  of  the  primary  functions  of 
the  education  system  would  be  more  uni- 
versally carried  out — relates  to  the  provision 
of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  which 
Is  the  basic  premise  of  our  educational  under- 
taking. "University"  Is  the  key  word  here,  and 
the  shocking  nation-wide  statistics  on  read- 
ing failures  Inexorably  reveal  how  far  our 
efforts  are  from  deserving  such  a  description. 

You  are,  I  know,  familiar  with  the  statis- 
tical information  about  reading  failures.  The 
recent  "Survival  Literacy  Study"  by  Louis 
Harris  and  Associates,  conducted  for  The  Na- 
tional Reading  Council,  has  given  added 
weight  and  meaning  to  these  statistics  In 
terms  of  their  effect  upon  the  dally  lives  tf 
people  and  their  ability  to  function  success- 
fully In  society. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  activity 
throughout  the  country  centered  upon  the 
problem  of  reading  deficiencies,  and,  as  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Read- 
ing Disorders  pointed  cut,  the  number  and 
diversity  of  efforts  being  made  to  deal  with 
the  falling  reader  are.  In  many  ways  impres- 
sive. But,  as  the  Report  further  stated,  the 
efforts  are  uneven  and  their  theoretical  and 
scientific  basis  Is  uncertain. 

It  was,  and  Is,  my  feeling  therefore,  that 
what  Is  urgently  needed  Is  a  gathering  of  tha 
forces  of  this  nation  to  concentrate  upon  the 
elimination  of  reading  deficiencies.  I  thought 
of  this  not  Just  as  a  gathering  of  the  forces 
of  education,  but  as  a  total  national  commit- 
ment to  and  involvement  in  the  achievement 
of  the  right  to  read  goal  of  assuring  that  by 
the  end  of  the  l970's  the  right  to  read  shall 
be  a  reality  for  all — that  no  one  shall  be 
leaving  our  schools  without  the  skill  and  the 
desire  necessary  to  read  to  the  full  limits  of 
his  capability. 

Such  a  goal  mandates  not  a  national  pro- 
gram per  se.  but  a  nation-wide  availability 
of  the  resources  necessary  to  teach  everyone 
to  read.  These  resources  must  be  available 
In  every  school,  either  within  the  school  Itself, 
or  on  a  community  or  regional  basis.  The 
school  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
teaching  of  reading  for  each  Individual  chl!d. 
No  parent  should  have  to  search  for  the 
solutions  to  his  chUd's  reading  problems. 
The  school  should  find  the  solutions,  using  Its 
own  faculties  and  persormel,  or  wider  re- 
sources already  Identified  and  prepared  to 
eisslst.  Both  prevention  and  cure  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  there  must  be  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  allowing  children  to  proceed  from 
grade  to  grade,  suffering  the  ever  Increasl.ig 
burden  of  cumulative  reading  failure. 


In  other  words,  help  for  Identification, 
prevention  and  cure  of  reading  deficiencies 
should  be  available  whenever  and  wherever 
It  Is  needed.  No  child  should  be  denied  his 
"right  to  read"  because  of  location,  or  of 
social  or  economic  status. 

This  Is,  I  realize  a  tall  order  and  the  range 
of  effort  will  involve  professionals  and  volun- 
teers, teachers  and  parents,  specialists  and 
laymen,  legislatures  and  government  agen- 
cies and  the  public.  The  activities  required 
will  be  equally  bread  In  kind  and  scof>e.  1 
shall  not  attempt  even  a  partial  listing  of 
these  activities  or  areas  of  special  need,  but 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  three  which 
I  feel  to  be  of  prime  Importance. 

The  first  concerns  the  role  of  the  states. 
As  you  know,  the  legal  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  educational  opportunities  In  our 
nation  rests  with  the  states.  They,  therefore, 
must  bear  a  major  share  of  both  the  blame 
for  reading  failures  and  of  the  obligation  to 
eliminate  them  The  Federal  government  has 
a  vita!  supportive  role  to  play,  but  this  does 
not  Involve  specific  plans  or  the  prescription 
of  the  programs  and  methods  to  t>e  used. 
The  diverse  needs  and  conditions  cf  the  vari- 
ous States  f.nd  their  ccmmunlrles  require  the 
flexibility  of  approach  that  our  decentral- 
ized system  makes  possible.  The  main  con- 
tribution that  can  be  made  at  t'le  Federal 
level  Is  the  coordination  of  the  effort,  the 
marshaling  of  forces  and  resources  on  a 
nation-wide  basis,  and  the  provision  of  the 
technical,  administrative  and  financial  as- 
sistance required,  all  done  In  a  spirit  cf  total 
and  fervent  commitment. 

Central,  then.  In  the  right  to  read  effort 
Is  renewed  emphasis  upon  reading  at  the 
state  level.  Each  state  must  access  Its  own 
situation  and  evolve  a  plan  for  corrective 
and  preventive  action.  Many  states  have  al- 
ready done  so  as  a  result  of  the  Right  to  Read 
challenge. 

A  second  area  of  need,  where  prompt  ac- 
tion is  of  special  urgency,  is  In  the  training 
of  teachers  and  reading  specialists.  I  know 
of  no  better  substantiation  for  this  state- 
ment than  the  Information  contained  In  the 
"Reading  Disorders"  report  mentioned  ear- 
lier, which  reveals  that  the  curricula  of  most 
teachers'  colleges  require  only  three-credit- 
hours  in  a  separate  reading  course.  In  many 
Instances  subsuming  reading  within  a  single 
general  language  arts  course;  that  many 
teacher  candidates  graduate  from  teachers 
colleges  without  ever  having  had  experience 
in  teaching  reading;  that  less  than  one-third 
of  the  states  require  a  separate  reading  course 
for  teachers  receiving  certification  at  the 
general  elementary  level;  that  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  states  have  any  special  cer- 
tification for  reading  specialists.  The  insule- 
quacy  and  weakness  of  such  a  situation  is 
obvious,  and  certainly  the  provision  of  more 
reading  specialists  and  of  teachers,  better 
trained  in  the  teaching  ol  reading,  Is  funda- 
mental to  the  right  to  read  effort. 

The  third  activity  which  deserves  high  pri- 
ority Is  research.  While  we  have  accumulated 
an  enormous  amount  of  research  and  exper- 
tise In  the  field  of  reading  which  can  be  put 
to  Immediate  use,  there  is  much  more  that 
needs  to  be  known.  This  Is  one  of  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  my  support  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  recommended  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  March  1970  Message 
to  the  Congress.  In  that  message  the  Presi- 
dent stated  "Where  we  do  not  know  how  to 
solve  a  reading  problem,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  would  undertake  the  re- 
search. But  often  we  find  that  someone  does 
know  how  and  the  Institute  would  make  that 
knowledge  available  In  forms  that  can  be 
adopted  by  local  schools."  Wider  and  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  and 
scientific  basis  for  teaching  practices  In  the 
field  of  reading  would  be  a  source  of  strength 
and  confidence,  greatly  aiding  coordination 
of  effort  and  helping  to  prevent  the  waste 
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and  time  loss  resulting  from  the  use  of  less 
etTective  methods. 

Even  Just  these  three  areas  and  activities 
I  have  mentioned  out  of  the  multitude  nec- 
essary for  the  achievement  of  the  right  to 
read  goal  present  an  enormous  challenge. 
There  are  many  who.  either  In  cynicisms  or 
m  honest  doubt,  question  the  possibility  of 
achieving  the  goal,  of  reaching  the  target  of 
eliminating  reading  failure  by  the  end  of  the 
70's.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
but  I  believe  that  much  of  the  doubt  about 
the  practicability  of  the  timing  and  the  scope 
of  the  goal  arises  from  being  trapped  in  the 
rationalization,  the  Justification  for  failure 
that  for  too  long  have  persisted,  demoralizing 
our  ,vlll  and  generating  a  defeatist  attitude. 

I  repeat  once  more,  with  even  stronger 
belief,  my  statement  in  the  original  right  to 
read  speech  that  It  Is  inexcusable  that  in  this 
day  when  man  has  achieved  such  giant  steps 
In  the  development  of  his  potential,  when 
many  of  his  accomplishments  approach  the 
miraculous,  there  still  should  be  those  who 
cannot  read  With  sufficient  will,  the  way,  I 
am  convinced,  can  be  found.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  National  Reading  Council  to 
generate  and  sustain  this  will. 

The  National  Reading  Council  was  con- 
ceived as  the  source  for  rallying  the  nation 
to  a  concerted  attack  on  this  problem.  It  Is 
composed  of  a  cross-section  of  society  and 
can.  therefore,  reach  out  to  mobilize  the  wide 
resources  both  within  and  without  educa- 
tion that  must  be  involved.  The  operating 
arm  of  the  Council  Is  the  National  Reading 
Center  whose  primary  purpose  Is  the  carrying 
out  of  the  partnership  approach,  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  contributing  organizations, 
organizing  the  training  of  citizen  volunteers, 
developing  public  support  and  helping  the 
States  to  undertake  similar  programs. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Council  and  the 
Center  will  be  unflagging  in  their  efforts, 
allowing  no  slacking  off,  and  proding,  when 
necessary,  education,  government  and  the 
public  so  that  the  necessary  level  and  pace 
of  action  will  be  maintained. 

The  Council  is  now  in  operation.  The  Unit- 
ed States  Office  of  Education  has  organized 
to  give  increased  emphasis  to  reading.  States 
and  localities  are  moving  ahead.  National, 
state  and  local  educational  organizations  are 
developing  ways  of  helping.  The  public,  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  goal.  Is  Increasingly 
behind  the  effort.  The  President  has  given 
his  endorsement  to  the  Right  to  Read  goal 
and  I  believe  that  he  will  honor  this  com- 
mitment with  continuing  support.  The  effort 
Is  underway. 

This  is  encouraginp  but  soon  we  will  be  at 
the  point  of  one  down  and  nine  to  go  for  the 
1980  target  date  and  the  pace  must  be  ac- 
celerated. 

It  Is  all  too  easy  midst  the  pressure  of  the 
many  and  diverse  national  needs  to  have 
even  so  worthy  an  objective  lo.'st  or  sub- 
merged by  newer  and  more  Immediate 
urgenc.es. 

It  Is  essential,  then,  that  all  who  under- 
stand the  importance  of  reading,  who  know 
of  the  fateful  e"ects  of  reading  failure,  make 
themselves  heard.  We  must  Insist  on  per- 
formance by  the  schools,  we  must  require 
full  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  for 
reading  by  the  states,  and  we  must  demand 
the  federal  leadership  which  can  make  the 
Right  to  Read  effort  the  truly  nationwide 
undertaking  that  will  enable  our  schools  to 
carrv  out  universally  their  vitally  important 
function  of  the  teaching  of  reading. 

There  is  no  higher  priority  to  the  field  of 
education. 

In  con?!a=ion.  then.  I  repeat  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  my  Right  to  Re.'id  speech 
which  began  this  nationwide  effort. 

"Continuing  toleration  of  the  failure  to 
give  ever^-one  the  ability  to  read  breaks  faith 
with  the  CDmmltrnent  to  equality  of  oppor- 


tunity which  Is  the  foundation  of  tnir  public 
education  system.  Having  arrived  at  a  time 
which  hold.'?  forth  tlie  pos.sibllity  of  eliminat- 
ing' this  failure  we  muit.  in  all  Justice,  seize 
the  opportunity  with  the  utmost  vigor  and 
deterniiiiation. 

"Remarkable  succe.s,s  has  been  achieved  by 
our  educational  system,  but  so  long  as  there 
is  one  boy  or  girl  who  lea'.es  school  unable 
to  read  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capability,  we 
cannot  escape  the  ciiarge  of  failure  in  carry- 
ing out  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  us." 


REsroNSE  TO  Dr.   James  Allen 

■  Kic.HT    To   Read" 

(By  Archie  A.  Sliver.  M.D  ) 

President  Saunders.  Dr.  Allen,  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Mathias.  honored  members  oi  the  Orton 
Society:  To  be  here  to  respond  to  Dr.  Allen's 
address  is  a  stirring  privilege  How  children 
learn  to  read  is  a  problem  which  has  con- 
founded me.  Interested  me.  challenged  me, 
frustrated  me.  and.  all  aLmg.  outside  the 
l.iboratory.  I  keep  .seeing  those  children  In 
the  first  grade,  trying  to  read  the  letters  and 
njt  quite  succeeding  Working  in  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  New  York.  I  am  particularly  con- 
fronted with  le.irnlng  problems  o(  the  black 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  children  Dr.  Allen's 
cry  for  the  right  of  these  children  to  read 
.-trikes.  In  me.  a  resounding  note. 

The  brief  biographlc.il  glimpse  presented 
by  Senator  Mathias  and  Dr.  Allen  tracing 
their  genetic  roots  to  a  small  town  in  Mary- 
land brings  back  some  pertl:it>nt  memoirs  of 
my  own.  I  cannot  go  back  ui  Maryl.nid.  but 
I  do  go  back  to  a  small  town  in  Russia.  I  of- 
fer this  personal  note  to  stand  as  an  example 
of  the  equality  of  opportunity  which  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  wi'lcomed  the 
immigration  wave  from  central  Europe  These 
new  citizens  soon  learned  to  re. id.  What  ha-s 
happened  to  our  educationa!  system  In  those 
succeeding  fifty  years?  Why  is  It  that  the 
new  migration  to  the  United  States,  that 
froin  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  new  migration  to 
the  northern  cities  from  the  south,  why  is  It 
that  their  children  have  so  difficult  a  time 
learning  to  read? 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  these 
children  naturally  are  less  gifted  than  their 
central  European  brothers.  Part  of  the  an- 
swer. I  think.  Is  that  these  children  have  not 
yet  acquired  the  skills  needed  to  learn  to 
read.  Tliey  approach  first  grade  with  a  per- 
ceptual apparatus  which  cannot  effectively 
deal  with  the  symbols  presented  to  it.  The 
tragedy  has  been  that  our  traditional,  ur.- 
wleldly  educational  system  turns  slowly  and 
it  Is  only  beginning  to  learn  to  cope  with 
these  problems.  Just  why  so  many  children 
come  to  the  first  grade  with  perceptual  Im- 
maturity, is  still  an  unanswered  question. 
As  Dr.  Allen  Insists,  however,  the  schools 
m.ust  accept  the  respcnsibllity  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  children  Educators,  the  day  by 
day  teachers,  are  those  on  the  firing  line 
and  they  must  ultimatelv  accept  the  final  re- 
sponsibility, but  we  as  physicians,  as  psycho- 
logists, as  psychometricians.  as  sociologists, 
as  linguists,  as  biochemists,  we  too  are 
thoroughly  Involved  In  this  effort  and  we  too 
cannot  shirk  our  responsibility. 

The  question  however.  Is  how  are  we  go- 
ing to  attain  the  goal  of  glvlrc  every  child 
the  right  to  read?  Dr.  Allen  speaks  of  this 
from  the  point  of  view  of  administration, 
hi'j.h  level  administration.  Sometimes.  I  feel, 
he  may  soar  like  an  eagle  over  our  great 
country  looking  over  the  broad  plains  and 
the  mountains,  but  somehow  my  horizons 
are  not  quite  so  broad.  You  might  say.  In 
contrast  to  the  eagle,  I  have  a  worm's  eye 
view.  1  have  had  to  look  at  the  reading  prob- 
lem at  a  clrcum.scribed  plcddhig  level.  At 
this  local  level,  where  grand  designs  must 
ultimately  be  implemented,  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  individual  child  has  faltered. 

With  rare  exceptions  there  has  not  been 


a  careful  analysis  of  the  needs  of  a  particu- 
lar school  district;  a  i-ap  in  the  knowledge 
of  why  children  in  a  panloular  area  do  not 
read,  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  v.hat  etiologi- 
cal factors  are  Involved,  and  how  many  chil- 
dren are  in  each  etiological  group.  The  tend- 
ency has  been  to  lump  all  children  with 
reading  problems  into  a  single  entity  with- 
out considering  the  varied  causative  factors 
which  may  underlie  their  reading  problems. 
The  Importance  of  this  is  that  programs  of 
remediation  are  not  structured  to  the  speci- 
fic needs  of  the  specific  child.  Without 
knowledge  of  what  defects  and  how  many, 
we  do  not  know  the  needs  of  each  school! 
and  remediation  consequently  cannot  opti- 
mally be  applied. 

The  remedial  programs  themselves,  again 
with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  coordinated  In 
one  district  I  know,  programs  overlap,  com- 
pete, and  do  not  effectively  utilize  the  skills 
of  each.  Diverse  local  programs  demand  co- 
ordination. 

I  am  disturbed  too  at  the  uncritical  accept- 
ance of  invested  nipi  h(x!s  bv  educators,  the 
grasping  at  panaceas  and  the  vcrv  sloppy 
evaluation  of  result:,.  The  local  school  boards 
also  are  not  exempt  from  responsibility  and 
here  there  is  clear  need  to  disentang'e  educa- 
tional program.-,  from  the  political  web  v.hich 
ties  educaiion  to  niilitaiii  expediencv. 

The  delivery  of  ~,ervlccs  falters  not  only  at 
the  local  level.  .State  bureaucricy  seis  up  Its 
o'.vn  frustratlna;  games  There  Is  first  of  all 
the  motile  quality  of  the  bureaucratic  maze. 
We  learn  how  to  tread  the  maze  and  .'.nd  out 
our  way  in  it.  We  learn  to  go  from  one  bu- 
reau to  another.  Jrom  one  administrator  to 
another,  and  we  .^olve  the  maze:  but  Just  as 
soon  as  we  have  this  maze  solved.  It  becomes 
motile  The  maze  shifts,  people  we  have 
learned  to  live  with  disappear,  procedures 
change  In  shape  and  style  and  we  h^ve  to 
learn  a  new  maze.  The  bureaucratic  maze 
shifts  not  onlv  at  the  level  of  Individual  ad- 
ministrators, but  also  in  terms  of  the  policy 
of  bureau  a;id  departments.  In  the  area  of 
learning  problems,  overlapping  as  it  does  the 
fields  of  many  dl.'^ciplines.  the  isolation  of 
the.se  disciplines  by  bureaucratic  flat  is  par- 
ticularly unhappy.  Programs  of  preventive 
psychiatry  and  preventive  education  for  ex- 
ample are  shunted  from  one  department  to 
another  with  restiltine  dichotomy  In  fund- 
ing, in  reports  and  with  total  delay. 

The  mazes  are  tinally  solved,  a  new  game 
must  be  played,  that  of  the  function  num- 
ber. This  comes  down  from  on  high,  no  one 
really  seems  to  know  from  whence  it  comes. 
It's  a  shy  function  hiding  away  until  the  end 
of  November.  Now  school  starts  somewhere 
In  September.  We  try  to  orgnnlze  for  the  be- 
ginning of  school  som.etlme  in  the  summer. 
but  the  function  number  does  not  appear 
until  the  end  of  November.  Tlie  Importance 
of  this  is  that  one  cannot  buy  so  much  as  a 
pencil:  let  alone  pay  a  salary  until  this  func- 
tion number  comes  through.  We  have  tried 
to  make  tip  a  few  numbers  and.  you  know. 
Eom»times  they  get  by.  but  what  we  really 
need  are  to'.er;int  landlords  and  dedicated 
people  who  are  all  of  cour.se  independently 
wealthy,  and  who  can  wait  for  the  function 
numl)er  to  appear 

There  is  another  game  called  vanlshln^t  re- 
ports. This  relates  to  the  material  we  send 
In  to  the  ngencles  which  sponsor  our  pro- 
gram and  to  the  prot'osals  that  we  put  In  for 
the  following  year.  Somehow  they  disappear 
and  only  the  greatest  effort  brines  them  to 
light  There  Is  still  one  other  game  which  is 
most  Important  that  Is  the  gue-ssing  game. 
a  game  in  which  one  never  knows  whether 
he  will  be  funded  from  ore  year  to  the  next. 
A  prosram  to  train  one's  people  Is  started: 
the  schools  are  alerted:  the  commt'nlty  is  in- 
terested, cooperative  and  Involved,  and  when 
all  that  Is  done,  we  all  must  wait  until  we 
know  if  the  program  will  be  funded  next 
vear.  This  problem  of  inadequate  temporal 
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support,  the  funding  year  by  year  does  not 
mean  that  assurance  of  refunding  Is  not 
given.  We  are  assured  we  are  recycled,  but 
somehow  we  can  never  know  until  November 
that  our  program  may  continue  as  from  the 
pre\ious  September.  What  havoc  this  works 
on  keeping  a  trained  and  experienced  staff 
can  be  imagined. 

In  short  implementation  of  the  right  to 
read  demands  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  and 
the  remedial  mea->ures  taken  in  each  local 
school  district.  What  t\-pe  of  reading  dis- 
ability and  how  m.'iny  of  each  are  found  in 
each  district?  What  measures  may  best  serve 
this  pop'alation?  How  can  these  measures  be 
evaluated  and  what  administrative  changes 
are  needed  at  the  Federal  and  State  level  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  right  to  read?  I  have 
mentioned  only  a  few.  seen  from  the  view- 
point of  one  clo.se  to  the  firing  line. 

The  overall  view  Is  a  great  and  grand  one. 
We're  with  you  Dr.  Allen  where  ever  you 
are! 

Response  bv  Mrs.  Ari.ene  'W.  Jones, 
Claremont,  C.m.if. 

Each  of  us  has  heard  a  different  message  In 
what  Dr.  Allen  has  said,  and  each  will  re- 
spond differently  to  the  responsibilities  Im- 
plicit in  the  magnificent  aims  which  he  has 
so  eloquently  presented  to  us.  It  Is.  for  In- 
stance, not  the  global  phases  of  this  Right 
to  Read  effort  that  concern  me  nearly  as 
much  as  the  little,  two-legged,  six-year-old 
or  ten-year-old  "phases",  in  your  schools 
and  my  schools,  the  ones  that  we  cannot 
always  "catch"  at  the  appropriate  time  In 
their  education  to  Insure  that  the  skill  to 
re  id  is  acquired  by  each  of  them. 

Iiuliviciual  differences  have  Ions  been  rec- 
ogiiized.  We  have  now  come  to  a  point  in  edu- 
cation when  it  is  not  enough  to  give  ju->t 
hp-service  to  this  concept.  'Ve  have  to  do 
more  really  Individualized  teaching.  Nor 
ran  ue  wall  for  specialists  tJ  be  properly 
trained  and  certified  as  reading  teachers  be- 
fore we  begin.  It  is  Important  to  start  with 
what  we  have — to  start  in-<ervice  training 
now. 

Of  course  new  research  is  vtial.  too.  but 
as  teachers  and  administrators  we  need  to 
read  and  put  to  use  the  research  that  has 
alrenriy   been   done. 

The  effectivenes.-  of  the  program  we  are 
ta'k:ng  about  will  be  measured  only  as  It 
filters  down  to  the  local  levels  of  education 
and  makes  a  difference  to  the  Individual 
learners  and  their  teachers. 

Perhaps  we  should  extend  the  theme  of 
this  conference  to  be.  "To  teach  the  lan- 
guage as  it  Is  to  the  child  as  he  Is.  u-herever 
ue  can  find  him."  recognizing  that  Involve- 
ment of  the  child  and  on  his  behalf,  may 
need  to  reach  beyond  the  academic  class- 
room. 

As  you  go  back  to  your  homes,  my  charge 
to  you  is  to  carry  from  this  meeting  and  this 
conference  your  share  of  the  responsibility 
not  as  a  burden  but  as  a  challenge.  And 
thank  you.  Dr.  Allen,  for  stating  that  chal- 
lenge so  clearly! 

Response  by  K.atrina  de  Hihsch 
It  is  both  a  plea-sure  and  an  honor  to  share 
the  platform  with  Dr.  Allen,  not  only  because 
of  his  contributions  to  the  field  of  education 
which  are  widely  known,  but  for  other  and 
perhaps  more  valid  reasons:  I  admire  what 
he  stands  for.  Guiding  a  developing  organism 
through  the  many  stages  of  intellectual  and 
moral  growth— and  this  is  what  education  Is 
aboi;'  —  will  ne'. er  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  even  the  mos'  sophisticated  teaching 
machine.  What  children  and  young  people 
need  are  living  mode's,  men  and  women  of 
dedication.  Integrity  and  courage.  Without 
men  such  as  Dr.  Allen,  our  educational  ef- 
forts will  bear  no  fruit,  our  labours  will  be 
wasted. 


Tonight.  I  would  like  to  look  at  some  of  the 
statistics  regarding  reading  failure  in  a  re- 
cently completed  study — Dr.  Jansky's — and 
discuss  what  her  results  mean  In  terms  of 
the  battle-cry  raised  by  Dr.  Allen:  The  Right 
to  Read. 

Dr.  Jansky's  predictive  investigation  eval- 
uated the  performance  of  400  kindergarten 
children  froni  a  variety  of  socio-economic 
backgrounds  on  a  large  battery  of  tests.  Two 
years  later,  at  the  end  of  the  second  grade,  she 
evaluated  the  very  same  youngsters.  Among 
her  group  of  400  children.  14"^,  of  white  girls, 
23';  of  white  boys,  43%  of  black  girls  and 
63 '^r  of  black  boys  from  low  Income  groups 
had  failed  to  catch  on  to  reading  after  two 
years  in  elementary  school,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional approaches.  What  do  these  figures 
mean  In  tenns  of  these  children's  Right  to 
Read? 

(1)  Regarding  socio-economic  background 
and  ethnic  differences,  they  mean  that  read- 
ing failure  is  by  no  means  confined  to  chil- 
dren from  economically  disadvantaged 
milieus  or  to  specific  ethnic  groups. 

Between  12  and  23 '1-  of  white  children 
from  advantaged  backgrounds  fail  in  reading 
in  the  early  grades.  This  percentage,  inci- 
dentally, is  more  or  less  the  same  as  the  one 
found  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Dyslexia  m  a  well-to-do  community  in 
Maryland.  Thus,  one  would  have  to  admit 
that  a  sizable  number  of  middle  class  chil- 
dren need  help  in  learning  to  cope  with 
jiri'ited  words. 

(2)  What  else  do  these  figures  mean  re- 
garding differences  between  boys  and  girls? 
They  might  mean  that  God  by  and  large 
intended  little  white  girls  to  read.  S.nce  the 
differences  between  the  cexes  are  equally 
striking  in  black  and  white  children,  it  prob- 
ably sicnifies  that  tiic  central  nervous  sys- 
tem patterning  of  girls,  at  any  rate  at  early 
ages,  is  more  mature  than  that  of  twys.  a 
fact  which,  though  known  fjr  a  long  time, 
has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  school  system 
in  terms  of  first  grade  admission. 

i3)  These  figures  stimulate  further  in- 
quiry into  the  pervasive  reading  lags  among 
deprived  children — a  well  known  phenome- 
non. Tney  clearly  reveal  that  many  deprived 
children — and  I  do  realize  that  they  are  by 
no  means  a  hom.igenous  eroup — are  at  an 
enormous  disadvantage  when  they  enter 
school.  In  the  study  I  am  reporting  on.  the 
kindergarten  and  second  grade  performance 
of  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children 
was  shockingly  poor.  Why?  let  me  spend  a 
few  minutes  discussing  some  of  the  reasons. 

It  is  not  really  true  that  deprived  children 
lack  stimulation.  On  the  contrary,  m^ost  of 
them  are  fhioded  with  an  array  of  stimuli 
which  they  arr-  entirely  unable  to  sort  out. 
Their  often  chaotic  environment  does  njt 
help  them  to  organize  their  experiences,  se- 
quence events,  discover  the  relationship  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  and  as  a  result,  many 
of  these  children  are  bewildered  and  con- 
fused. In  their  lives  there  are  few  rewards 
for  mastery  of  new  skills  or  tasks  completed. 
The  pervasive  Instlnctualization  of  the 
milieu  provides  no  help  for  the  growing 
youngster  to  learn  to  c ;>ntrol  drives,  to  curb 
impu'sivity.  to  delay  gratification,  to  sustain 
effort — all  of  them  essential  Ingredients  of 
learning. 

Orton  has  emphasized  the  close  Interre- 
lation between  spoken,  printed  and  written 
language.  A  sine  quo  non  for  mastering  read- 
ing printed  language  Is  the  child's  compre- 
hension end  use  of  spoken  language.  There 
are,  of  course,  legitimate  dialect  differences 
between  denrlved  black  children  and  middle 
class  ones.  These  differences  have  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  respected.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
municative style  of  mothers  in  deprived  en- 
vironments does  not  necessarily  foster  lin- 
guistic complexity  and  conceptual  develop- 


ment. Many  of  the  children  are  action,  ra- 
ther than  verbally,  oriented.  Tliey  may  have 
massive  difficulties,  processing — that  is  to 
say,  interpreting — complex  s\-ntactical  coii- 
structlons;  they  may  have  trouble  express- 
ing thoughts  and  feelings;  they  may  not  be 
accustomed  to  generalize  or  categorize — all  of 
which  are  needed  In  reading,  which  requires 
not  only  decoding  skills  but  the  forming  of 
anticipatory  schemata  of  what  the  sentence 
Is  going  to  say  and  the  integration  of  what 
Is  read  into  an  already  existing  experimen- 
tlal  and  conceptual  framework. 

One  might  point  out.  Incidentally,  that  a 
number  of  middle  class  children  also  have 
trouble  with  spoken  language.  I  know  en- 
tire fanailies  who  communicate  cheerfully 
with  very  few  words:  they  go  fishing  to- 
gether or  put  up  a  fence.  Pew  of  these  chil- 
dren are  good  readers  and  their  compositions 
are  usually  deplorable.  But  the  number  of 
such  children  Is  smaller  than  in  deprived 
groups,  in  which  mothers  often  are  too  de- 
pressed, too  apathetic  to  communicate  with 
their  youngsters  even  on  a  non  verbal  level — 
perhaps  because  efforts  at  communicaticn 
have  not  been  worthwhile  in  the  past. 

There  Is  the  fact,  moreover,  that  diiwid- 
vantaged  children  compensate  far  less  for 
subtle  neurological  deficits  or  inherent  weak- 
nesses than  do  middle  class  children.  A 
child's  life  experience — and  his  social  cul- 
tural milieu,  the  nurture  he  receives — both 
In  the  physiological  and  the  affective  sense 
of  the  word — does  Influence  biological  func- 
tioning. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this: 
if  we  fall  to  identify  potential  academic 
risks  at  early  ages,  we  are  beaten  before 
we  start.  Clinically  we  know  pretty  well  what 
kind  of  three  year  old  Is  "at  risk"  In  terms 
of  subiequent  reading  achievement  It  is  easy 
to  describe  such  a  youngster:  He  is  hyper- 
active or  he  tends  to  slutilp.  He  does  not 
complete  the  simple  block  construction  he 
is  building.  He  cannot  wait  at  all.  He  acts 
impulsively.  He  cannot  follow  the  sequence 
of  events  in  a  picture  book.  He  will  not 
listen  to  a  story  suitable  for  his  ace.  He 
can't  "pretend."  He  will  look  blank  if  one 
says:  push  the  truck  "backwards."  He  ex- 
presses himself  at  best  In  rudimentary  sen- 
tences. Rather  than  saying  "stinker"  he  will 
hit.  Such  a  youngster  needs  help — and  his 
mother  does  She  is  the  one  who  programs 
Information  for  him,  who  helps  him  to  order 
a  world  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  him. 
She  teaches  him  concepts  such  as  "next  to" 
and  "inside".  She  teaches  him  to  sequence 
events,  both  non-verbal  and  verbal.  When 
the  little  boy  has  stubbed  his  toe  and  howls 
she  will  take  him  on  her  lap  and  say — "You 
stubbed  your  toe — It  hurts,  doesn't  It?  Look 
at  that  sharp  corner  over  there — it  sticks  out; 
that's  where  you  hit  your  toe"  In  the  proc- 
ess of  comforting  him  she  explains  what 
happened,  she  teaches  him  the  concept  of 
"corner  "  and  "sticking  out."  she  connects 
events  for  the  little  boy  who  may  be  inclined 
to  think  that  some  evil  spirit  has  hurt  him. 
It  Is  our  Job  to  teach  mothers  Not  by 
playing  the  expert,  not  by  criticising  them 
but  by  making  a  sincere  effort  to  enter  tlielr 
frame  of  reference.  It  is  at  this  level  that 
reading  instruction  starts,  it  Is  at  this  level 
that  we  nave  tc  intervene. 

The  Right  tc  Read  has  many  facets: 
physiological,  psychological,  educational,  so- 
ciological, financial  and — lets  face  It-  po- 
litical We  have  no  right  to  settle  for  easy 
solutions.  We  can  no  longer  aff-ird  to  wait 
until  our  children  we  in  trouble  We  must 
step  in  early — and  if  I  dared  to  say  what 
I  really  mean— it  Is  at  the  age  of  14  months 
at  the  latest  that  preparation  for  reading 
starts  If  we  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk 
that  our  children  will  become  alienated  from 
the  mainstream  of  our  culture  long  before 
they  enter  first  grade. 
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DATA   ON   PRICE-SUPPORT   LEVELS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  P'orestry  has  prepared  for  me,  at  my 
request,  various  tables  containing  up- 
dated data  on  production,  yearend 
stocks,  price  supports,  and  costs  on  se- 
lected agricultural  commodities. 

This  information  was  compiled  for  the 
last  5  years  on:  Corn,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  rice,  soybeans,  cot- 
ton, peanuts,  tobacco,  by  type,  dairy, 
wool,  and  flaxseed.  Other  minor  price- 
supported  commodities,  such  as  castor 
beans  and  honey,  were  not  included.  All 
data  came  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Price  support  levels  for  the  specified 


commodities  for  the  1970  crop,  as  a  per- 
cent of  parity,  range  from  58  percent  in 
the  case  of  flaxseed  to  85  percent  of 
parity  in  the  case  of  dairy.  Direct  pay- 
ments to  producers  of  corn,  sorghum 
grain,  wheat,  cotton,  and  wool  are  in- 
cluded in  the  total  support  made  avail- 
able to  growers  of  these  commodities 
and  against  which  the  percent  of  parity 
determination  is  computed. 

Carryover  stocks  of  most  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  are  reasonably  in 
line  with  needs.  Some  are  low,  such  as 
cotton,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  In  the 
tobacco  group,  burley  stocks  need  to  be 
reduced  by  approximately  300  million 
pounds  to  be  reasonably  in  line  with  our 
requirements.  Flaxseed  stocks  are  also 


high  in  relation  to  our  needs  but  this  Is 
a  mmor  crop. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  losses 
and  costs  in  fiscal  1970  amount  to  $1.9 
billion  for  feed  grains,  $1.3  billion  for 
cotton,  and  $1.2  billion  for  wheat.  These 
are  the  major  cost  commodities  and  these 
amounts  include  price  support  payments 
and  diversion  payments  where  applica- 
ble, as  well  as  Public  Law  480  costs.  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  Public  Law  480  costs 
amounted  to  $538  million  in  fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PRODUCTION,  DISAPPEARAr;CE,  YEAR  END  STOCKS,  PRICE  SUPPORTS,  SELECTED  COMMODITIES,  1XXX-XX-XXXX-71 


Produc- 
tion 
(million 
bushels) 

Dis- 
appear- 
ance 
(million 
bushels) 

Price  supports 

Year 

Produc- 
tion 
(million 
bushels) 

Dis- 
appear- 
ance 
(million 
bushels) 

Price  supports 

Year 

Yearend         Loan 

stocks        level 

(million           per 

bushels)      bushel 

Percent 

of 

parity 

Direct 
payment 
per 
bushel  >  su 

Total 
pport ' 

Percent 

of 
parity 

Yearend         Loan 

stocks         level 

(million            per 

bushels)      bushel 

Percent 
ot 

parity 

Direct 
payment 

per         Total 
bushel  '  support  ' 

Percent 

ot 

parity 

CORN 

OATS 

1966-67.... 

...      4,117 
...      4.760 
.  ..      4.393 
...       4.583 
...      4.110 

4,135 
4.422 
4,443 
4,698 
4,464 

823        Jl.OO 

1.162          1.05 

1,113          1.05 

999          1.05 

550          1.05 

62 
65 
63 

61 
59 

JO.  30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 

J1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.29 
1.33 

78 
77 
78 
75 
74 

1966-67.   .. 
1967-68... 
1968-69.... 
1969-70.... 
1970-71... 

801 
789 
939 
950 
909 

851 
789 
839 
837 
951 

270        JO.  06 
273           .63 
375           .63 
490           . 63 
450           . 63 

69 

1967-68... 

72 

1968-69.... 
1969-70.... 



71 
67 

1970-71.... 

66 

GRAIN  SORGHUM 

WHEAT 

1966-67... 

1967-68... 

1968-69... 

1969-70.... 

1970-71.... 

715 
756 
740 
747 
597 

862 

711 
741 
789 
783 

244        JO.  85 
289           .  90 
288           . 91 
246           .  90 
150           .90 

59 
63 
51 
58 

55 

JO.  30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 

JllO 
1.10 
1.15 
1.15 
1.20 

ni 

1966-«7.... 
1967-68.... 
1968-69.... 
1969-70.... 
1970-71.... 

.   .      1.312 
...      1.522 
...      1,577 
...      1.460 
...      1,378 

1,423 
1,408 
1,297 
1.395 
1,545- 
1.570 

425        J1.25 
539          1.25 
819          1.25 
885          1.25 
694-719          1.25 

48 
48 
48 
45 
44 

'  Jl  32      <J1.48 

'1.35       U.73 

U.38       U.80 

J  1.52       <1.90 

1.57       <2.00 

71 
66 
68 
69 

71 

BARLEY 

1966-67.... 
1967-68  ... 
1968-69... 

1969-70... 
1970-71.... 

393 
373 
423 
424 

410 

383 
365 
372 
399 
484 

122        JO.  80 
138           .90 
199           .90 
237           .83 
175           .83 

52 
58 
67 
58 
57 

JO.  20 

.'20^ 
.20 

JO.  97 
.90 
.90 
.98 

1.00 

75 
68 
67 
69 
69 

'  Support  payment  made  on  H  the  base  acreage  times  projected  yield. 

'  Average  loan  level  plus  payment  per  bushat  averaged  over  total  participant  production. 

>  Certificate  payment  made  on  domestc  portion  of  allotment. 


'Average  loan  level  plus  certificate  payment  per  bushel  averaged  o^er  total  participant  pro- 
duction. 


Year 


Production  Disappearance 
(million  hun-     (million  hun- 
dredweight)      dredweight) 


Yearend 

stocks 

llion  hun- 


Price  supports 


(million  hun-        Dollars  per 
dredweight)  hundredweight 


Percent  ot 
parity 


RICE 


1966-67. 
1967-68. 
1968-69. 
1969-70. 
1970-71. 


85 
89 

104 
91 
83 


84 
91 
93 

90 
'  83 


9 

7 

16 

16 

'  15 


4.50 
4.55 
4.60 
4.72 

4.86 


65 
55 
65 
65 
55 


1  Estimated  March  22,  1971. 

SOYBEANS 

Production 
(million 
bushels) 

Disappearance 
(million 
bushels) 

Yearend 

stocks  - 
(million 
bushels) 

Price  so 

pports 

Year 

Dollars  per 
bushels 

Percent  of 
parity 

Price  support 


Year 


Pro-  Disap- 

duction  pearance 

(million  (million 

bales)  bales) 


Yearend 
stocks 

(mill.on 
bales) 


Loan 

rate 

(M-1) 

cents  per 
pound 


Percent 
ol  parity 


Payment 

per 

pound 

(cents) 


Support  on 

domestic 

allotment 

as  a  percent 

ol  parity 


COTTON 


1966-67. 
1967-68. 
l%8-69. 
1969-70. 
1970-71. 


9.5 

7.5 

10.9 

10.0 

10.3 


14.  1 
13.2 
11.0 

10.8 
11.5 


21.00 
20.25 
20  23 
20.2!) 
20.25 


50 
47 
47 


9.42 
11.53 
12.24 
14.73 
16.80 


71 
72 
74 
76 

77 


PEANUTS 


1966-67. 
l%7-68. 
1968-69. 
196»-70. 
1970-71. 


929 

976 

1,103 

1,125 

1,136 


874 

90l 

945 

1,221 

1,296 


90 
165 
324 
230 

70 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 


Year 


Production 

(million 
pounds) 


Disappear- 
ance ' 
(million 
pounds) 


Yeaiend 

.tnc,\3 

'miliioi 

■  O'jnds) 


Price  sup.iorts 


;.,en',';  oer 
Bouna 


Percent 
01  rarity 


1955-67 2,4in.C0  ^    »4:.  CO  J7.   J. 

1967  68 2.473.00  2. 494.  OG  353.  Ut 

1968-69 2.  543.  CC  2.541.00  357  00 

1969-70 2. 523.00  Z,  329  «  353.  OC 

1970-71 2.987.00  2. 968.  OC  374.00 


,  ;i3t 
.  1135 
.  I2C1 
.1238 
.1275 


76.7 
75.2 
77.5 
76.0 
75.0 
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Year 


Production 

(million 
pounds) 


Disappear- 
ance ' 
(million 
pounds) 


Yearend 

stocks 

(million 

pounds) 


Price  supports 


Cents  per 
pound 


Percent 
ot  parity 


Year 


Production 
(million 
pounds) 


Disappear- 
ance 1 
(million 
pounds) 


Yearend 

stocks 

(million 

pounds) 


Price  supports 


Cents  per 
pound 


Percent 
of  parity 


TOBACCO  (BURLEY) 


TOBACCO  (DARK  AIR-CURED) 


1966  67. 

1967  68. 

1968  69. 

1969  70. 
1970-71. 


537.0 

600.  0 

1.382.0 

541.0 

599,0 

1.324.0 

563.0 

571.0 

1,316.0 

591.0 

554.0 

1,343.0 

560.0  ... 

61.6 
61.8 
63.5 
65,8 
68.6 


59.0 
70.0 
70.0 
68.0 
68.0 


TOBACCO  (FLUE-CURED) 


1966-67. 
1967-68. 
1968-69. 
1969-70. 
1970-71. 


22.8 
16.8 
19.2 
19.5 
17.1 


23.1 
19,3 
18  4 
25,4 


64.7 

52.1 
52.9 
57.0 


35.6 
37  3 
38.3 
39.7 
41.4 


72.0 
73.0 
73.0 
71.0 
71.0 


TOBACCO  (FIRE-CURED) 


1966-67. 
1967-68. 
1968-69. 
1969  70. 
1970-71. 


.  1 08. 0 
.  263.  0 
932.0 
,053.0 
,191.0 


1,274.0 
1.221.0 
1,198.0 
1,184.0 


2.273.0 
2,315.0 
2.100.0 
1,969.0 


58.8 
59.9 
51,6 
63,8 
66.6 


73.0 
71.0 
71.0 
59.0 
69.0 


I%6  67. 
1967-68. 
l%8-69. 
1969-70. 
1970-71. 


47.7 
36.4 
38.5 
40.8 
39.4 


54.3 
52.0 
46.4 
49.7 


106.1 
90.5 
82.5 
73.6 


41.1 
41.9 
43.1 
44.6 
46.6 


75-76 
75-77 
74-77 
71-75 
71-73 


TOBACCO  (CIGAR-WRAPPER) 


TOBACCO  (MARYLAND) 


1966-67. 
1967-68. 
1968-69. 

1969-70. 
1970-71. 


21.0 
17.6 
18.1 

15.9 
13.6 


20.8 
20.8 
19.9 
14.2 


24.7 
21.5 
19.7 
21.4 


(0 
(») 
(0 


(') 
(') 
(») 
(•) 
t') 


TOBACCO  (CIGAR  FILLER  AND  BINDER) 


1966-67. 
l%7-68. 
1968-69. 

1969-70. 
1970-71. 


64.6 

84.3 

194.2 

60.8 

73.4 

181.6 

57.6 

73.9 

165.3 

55.7 

72.5 

148.5 

57.1  .... 

30.3 
30.9 
31.7 
32.9 
34.3 


72.0 
72.0 
72.0 
72.0 
70.0 


1956-67. 
1967  48. 
1968-69. 
1969-70. 
1970-71. 


36.0 
32.4 
32.0 
28.0 
27.0 


40.1 
36.0 
48.8 
41.2 


95.6 
92.0 
75.2 
62.0 


53.8 
(') 
^•) 
I') 


69.0 
(') 

% 


'  No  program. 


1  Includes  CCC  diversion  lor  crushing  and  export. 
'  None. 

PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS,  FARM  USE,  COMMERCIAL  DISAPPEARANCE,  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES,  NET  EXPENDITURES,  PRICE  SUPPORT,  1XXX-XX-XXXX-71 

DIARY 


Year 


Production 

plus  imporbi 

(billion 

pounds) 


Used  on 

farms 

(billion 

pounds) 


Commercial 

disappearance 

(billion 

pounds) 


Government 

purchases 

(billion 

pounds) 


Net 

Government 

expenditures ' 

(million 

dollars) 


Price  support 


Dollars  per 
hundredweight 


Percent  ol 
parity 


1966-57. 

l%7-68, 
1968-69. 
l%9-70. 
1970-71. 


123.1 

120.5 
118.4 
118.3 
119.7 


5.4 

5.1 
4.6 
4.3 

4.0 


115.0 

108.4 
109.0 
109.6 
109.0 


2,7 

7.0 
4.8 
4.4 
6.7 


182.3 

400.4 
310.7 
245.5 
381.0 


(  "3.50 
(  <  4. 00 
4.00 
4.28 
4.28 
4.66 


n 

n 

17 
89 

83 

85 


1  Imports,  normally  about  1,500,000,000  to  2,000,000,000  pounds  yearly,  are  irwiuded  as  part  of 
production. 
:  On  advice  of  Department  net  expenditures  are  used  rather  than  CCC  losses. 

PRODUCTION,    If/PORTS,   MILL  CONSUMPTION,  YEAREND  STOCKS,  TARGET   PRICE  1966- 

67-1970-71 

WOOL  (CLEAN  BASIS) 


>ApriL 
'  June. 


PRODUCTION,   DISAPPEARANCE,  YEAREND    STOCKS,    PRICE    SUPPORTS,    SELECTED    COM- 
MODITIES, 1966-67—1970-71 

FLAXSEED 


Year 

US. 

produc- 
tion 
(million 
pounds) 

Imports 
(million 
pounds) 

Mill  con- 
sumption 
(million 
pounds) 

Yearend  — 
stocks ' 
(million 
pounds) 

Target  p 

Cents 

per 

pound 

rice' 

Percent 
of  parity 

1966-67 

110.5 

162.5 
109,1 
129,7 
93,5 
79.8 

266.6 
228.6 
238.3 
219.0 
«  163.8 

88.3 
79.9 
88.9 
81,0 
(•) 

0.65 
.66 
.67 
.69 
.72 

»78 

1967  6S... 

106.4 

2  77 

1968  69. 

99.7 

m 

1969  70 

1970  71... 

91.6 

'89.8 

=  76 
i75 

Year 


Production 
(million 
bushels) 


Disap- 
pearance 

(million 
bushels) 


Yearend 
stocks  ■ 
(million 
bushels) 


Price  support 


Dollars  per 
bushel 


Percent 
of  parity 


1966-67 23.4  29.4  9.3  2.90 

1967-«8           20.0  22.3  7,0  2.90 

l%8-69 27.1  24.2  9.8  2.90 

1969-70 35.1  22.9  22.0  2,75 

1970-71  30.0  24.0  28.0  Z.  50 


73 
73 
72 
64 
58 


1  The  average  producer  receives  a  payment  on  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  national 
average  price  received  for  wool  and  the  target  price. 

■  January. 

-  Estimated. 

'  No  information  available  on  U.S.  mill  consumption  of  domestic  production.  No  Government 
s'.octvs  involved. 

'  Not  available. 

CCC  LOSSES  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  (INCLUDING  PUBLIC  LAW  480  AND  PROGRAM  PAYMENTS)  REPORT  OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION-COMMODITY 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


Grain 
Corn     sorghum 


Barley 


ToUl 

fe«d  {rain 

Oats  payments 


Wheat 


1966. 

195  6 

169.7 

218.9 

95.3 

58.5 

61.3 

3.2 
4.7 
1.8 
9.7 
28.6 

11.7 
13.3 
18.1 
16.6 
28.1 

1,272.3 

1,340.3 

832.2 

1967. 

197  9 

1968... 

87  9 

1969. 

123  2 

1, 051. 8 
1.643.6 

1970..                    

176.1 

1,648.6 
996.5 
882.6 
620.0 
758.8 


Soybeans 

Wheat 

Cotton 

and 

payments 

Tobacco 

Rice 

Wool 

Cotton 

payments 

Peanuts 

products 

121.9 

31.4 

117.1 

36.1 

201.3 

506.1 

44.3 

38.7 

304.6 

61.9 

175.9 

32.6 

575.8 

813.0 

43.8 

59.8 

345.8 

6L3 

153.9 

69.4 

497.2 

855.0 

48.2 

3  8 

362.7 

64.1 

20L6 

65.1 

154.8 

730.9 

38.8 

23.1 

473.8 

99.9 

228.6 

52.6 

218.2 

1,042.5 

36.0 

46.6 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINES3 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
set  aside  under  the  previous  order  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness having  now  expired,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


POUNDAGE  QUOTAS  FOR  BURLEY 
TOBACCO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
tion S.  789,  which  the  clerk  will  please 
state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
the  bill  (S.  789'  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  9.  to 
strike  out:  "if  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  burley  tobacco  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1, 
1971.  as  determined  imder  section  312  of 
the  Act  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  more 
than  15  per  centum  in  farm  acreage  al- 
lotments which  are  subject  to  reduction, 
and  the  Secretary  finds  that  acreage  al- 
lotments provided  in  section  313  of  the 
Act  as  limited  by  Public  Law  528.  Eighty- 
second  Congress  <66  Stat.  597  >,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  21,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress  i69  Stat.  24>,  approved  March 
31,  1955  I  7  U.S.C.  1315 1 .  will  not  continue 
in  future  years  to  be  effective  in  adjusting 
supplies  to  the  reserve  supply  level,  be- 
cause of  increasing  per  acre  yields,  de- 
creasing usage,  or  otherwise,  the  Secre- 
tary shall". 

And  insert,  in  lieu  thereof:  "the  Secre- 
tarj-  shall,  within  thirty  days  follcxing 
the  enactment  of  this  section,". 

On  page  6,  line  25.  insert  a  colon,  and 
the  following : 

Provided,  That  such  factor  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  October  1,  1972,  shall  not 
be  less  than  95  per  centum:  Provided  further. 
That  such  factor  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning October  1, 1973,  shall  not  be  lese  than 
92'.;  per  centum:  And  provided  further.  That 
such  factor  for  any  subsequent  year  shall 
not  be  less  than  90  per  centum. 

On  page  11,  line  19,  strike  out  "(d)" 
and  insert  "fb>":  on  line  25,  strike  out 
"Subsection"  and  insert  "Clause"; 

On  page  12,  line  2,  strike  out  "follows: 
"<e>"  and  insert  "follows:  (c)";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  herelnsifter  referred  to  as  the 
"Act",  Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately 
following  section  318  a  new  section  319  to 
read  as  follows: 

"FARM    POUNDAGE   QUOTAS    FOR   BtTRLET   TOBACCO 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
thirty  days  following  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  proclaim  national  marketing  quotas 
for  the  three  marketing  years  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1971,  as  provided  In  this  section. 


"Within  thirty  days  following  such  proc- 
lamation, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  ref- 
erendum of  the  farmers  engaged  In  the 
production  of  the  1970  crop  of  burley  to- 
bacco to  determine  whether  they  favor  or 
oppose  the  establishment  of  farm  market- 
ing quotas  on  a  pound  ue  basis  as  provided 
in  this  section  for  the  three  marketing  years 
beginning  October  1,  1971.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  such  referendum  approve 
marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage  basis,  mar- 
keting quotas  as  provided  In  this  section 
shall  be  in  effect  for  those  three  marketing 
years.  If  marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage 
basis  are  not  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voting  in  such  referendum, 
no  marketing  quotas  or  price  support  for 
burley  tobacco  shall  be  in  effect  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  October  1,  1971. 
Thereafter,  the  provisions  of  section  312  of 
the  Act  shall  apply:  Provided,  That  national 
marketing  quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for 
any  marketing  year  subsequent  to  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  October  1,  1971,  shall 
be  proclaimed   as  provided  in  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
announce,  not  later  than  the  February  1 
preceding  the  second  and  third  marketing 
years  of  any  three-year  period  for  whlrh  mar- 
keting quotaa  on  a  poundage  basis  are  in  ef- 
fect under  thi.s  .section,  the  amount  of  the 
national  m.irketmg  quota  for  each  of  such 
years.  If  ni.xrketlng  quotas  have  been  made 
effective  on  a  poundage  basis  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
February  1  of  the  last  year  of  three  consecu- 
tive marketing  years  for  which  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect  under  this  section,  pro- 
claim national  marketing  quotas  for  burley 
tobacco  for  the  ne.xt  three  succeeding  mar- 
keting years  as  provided  in  this  section.  With- 
in thirty  days  following  such  proclama- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen- 
dum In  accordance  with  section  312(c)  of  the 
Act.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  fanners  voting  oppose 
the  national  marketing  quotas,  he  shall  an- 
nounce the  results  and  no  marketing  quotas 
or  price  support  shall  be  In  effect  for  such 
kind  of  tobacco  for  the  first  marketing  year 
of  such  three-year  period.  Thereafter,  the 
provisions  of  section  312  of  the  Act  shall 
apply:  Provided,  That  the  national  market- 
ing quota  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall 
be  determined  as  provided  in  this  section. 
Notice  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  which 
will  be  In  effect  for  his  farm  for  the  first 
marketing  year  covered  by  any  referendum 
under  this  section  shall  Insofar  as  practicable 
be  mailed  to  the  farm  operator  in  sufficient 
time  to  be  received  prior  to  the  referendum. 

"(c)  The  national  marketing  quota  deter- 
mined under  this  section  for  burley  tobacco 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  amount 
produced  in  the  United  States  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  In  the 
United  States  and  will  be  exported  during 
such  marketing  year,  adjusted  upward  or 
downward  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary, 
In  his  discretion,  determines  Is  desirable  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply or  for  effecting  an  orderly  reduction  of 
supplies  to  the  reserve  supply  level.  Any  such 
downward  adjustment  shall  not  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  such  estimated  utilization  and 
exports.  For  each  marketing  year  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion  may 
establish  a  reserve  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'national  reserve')  from  the  national 
marketing  quota  In  an  amount  not  In  excess 
of  1  per  centtma  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  to  be  available  for  making  corrections 
and  adjtistlng  Ineqlutles  In  farm  marketing 
quotas,  and  for  establlslng  marketing  quotas 
for  new  farms  (I.e.,  farms  for  which  farm 
marketing  quotas  are  not  otherwise  estab- 
lished ) . 


"(d)  When  a  national  marketing  quota  is 
first  proclaimed  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  through  local  committees  de- 
termine a  farm  yield  for  each  farm  for  which 
a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  es- 
tablished for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1,  1970.  Such  yield  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  averaging  the  yield  per  acre  for  the 
four  higheot  years  of  the  five  consecutive 
years  beginning  with  the  1966  crop  year: 
Provided,  That  if  burley  tobacco  was  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  in  fewer  than  five  of  such 
years,  the  farm  yield  shall  be  the  simple 
average  of  the  yields  obtained  in  the  years 
during  such  period  that  burley  tobacco  was 
produced  on  the  farm:  Provided  further. 
That  if  no  burley  tobacco  was  produced  on 
the  farm  but  the  farm  was  considered  as  hav- 
ing planted  burley  tobacco  during  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  five  years,  the  farm  yield 
will  be  appraised  on  the  basis  of  the  yields 
established  for  similar  farms  in  the  area 
on  which  burley  tobacco  was  produced  dur- 
ing such  five-year  period:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  farm  yield  established  for  any 
farm  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  Ave 
hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

"(e)  A  preliminary  farm  marketing  quota 
shall  be  determined  for  each  f.arm  for  which 
a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  es- 
tablished for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1.  1970.  by  multiplying  the  farm 
yield  determined  under  subsection  (d)  of 
thl.s  section  by  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
(prior  to  any  reduction  for  violation  of  reg- 
ulations is.sued  pursuant  to  the  Act)  estab- 
lished for  such  farm  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  Octtiber  1,  1970.  For  each  farm 
for  which  such  a  preliminary  farm  market- 
ing quota  is  determined,  a  farr.i  marketing 
quota  for  the  iirst  year  shall  be  determined 
bv  multiplying  the  preliminary  farm  market- 
ing quota  by  a  national  factor  obtained  by 
dividing  the  national  marketing  quota  de- 
termined under  subsection  (C)  of  this  sec- 
tion (less  the  national  re.'iervei  by  the  sum 
(  f  all  preliminary  farm  marketing  quotas  as 
determined  under  this  subsection:  Provided, 
That  such  national  factor  shall  not  be  less 
than  9.5  per  centum. 

■  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  shall  he  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  previous  year's  farm  marketing 
quota  by  a  national  factor  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  national  marketing  quota  deter- 
mined under  i-ubisection  (c)  of  this  section 
(less  the  national  reserve)  by  the  sum  of 
the  farm  marketing  quotas  for  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  year  for  all  farms  for  which 
burley  tobacco  marketing  quotas  will  be 
determined  for  such  sticceedlng  marketing 
year:  Provided,  That  such  factor  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  October  1,  1972, 
shall  not  be  less  than  95  per  centum:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  factor  for  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  October  1,  1973,  shall 
not  be  less  than  92 'i  per  centum:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  such  factor  for  any  sub- 
sequent year  shall  not  be  less  than  90  per 
centum.  The  farm  marketing  quota  so  com- 
puted for  any  farm  for  any  year  shall  be 
Increased  by  the  number  of  pounds  by  which 
marketings  from  the  farm  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  year  were  less  than  the 
farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjustments) : 
Provided,  That  any  such  Increase  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  (including  leased  pounds)  for  the 
immediately  preceding  marketing  year  prior 
to  any  increase  for  undermarketlngs  or  de- 
crease for  overmarketlngs.  The  farm  market- 
ing quota  so  computed  for  each  farm  for 
any  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  ntimber  of 
pounds  by  which  marketings  from  the  farm 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  year  ex- 
ceeded the  farm  marketing  qtiota  (after  ad- 
justments) :  Provided,  That  If  on  account  of 
excess  marketings  In  the  preceding  year  the 
farm   marketing   quota   Is   reduced   to  zero 
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pounds  without  reflecting  the  entire  reduc- 
tion required,  the  additional  reduction  re- 
quired shall  be  made  In  subsequent  market- 
ing years. 

"The  farm  marketing  quota  for  a  new  farm 
shall  be  the  number  of  pounds  determined 
by  the  county  committee  with  approval  of 
the  State  committee  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able for  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
burley  tobacco  experience  of  the  farm  op- 
erator; the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  burley  tobacco; 
crop  rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other 
physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of 
burley  tobacco:  Provided,  That  the  farm 
marketing  quota  for  any  such  new  farm  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average  of 
the  farm  marketing  quotas  for  similar  farms 
for  which  farm  marketing  quotas  are  other- 
wise established:  Provided  further.  That  the 
number  of  pounds  allocated  to  all  new  farms 
shall  not  exceed  that  portion  of  the  national 
reserve  provided  by  the  Secretary  for  estab- 
lishing quotas  for  new  farms. 

"(f)  When  a  poundage  program  Is  In  effect 
under  this  section,  the  farm  marketing  quota 
next  established  for  any  farm  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  burley  tobacco  pro- 
duced on  any  farm  (1)  which  Is  marketed  as 
having  been  produced  on  a  different  farm: 

(2)  for  which  proof  of  disposition  Is  not 
furnished  as  required  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(3)  as  to  which  any  producer  on  the  farm 
flies,  or  aids  or  acquiesces  in  the  filing  of, 
any  false  report  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion or  marketings  of  tobacco:  Provided,  That 
If  the  Secretary  through  the  local  committee 
finds  that  no  person  connected  with  such 
farm  caused,  aided,  or  acquiesced  In  any 
such  Irregularity,  the  next  established  farm 
marketing  quota  shall  not  be  reduced  under 
this  subsection.  The  reductions  required  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  adjustments  made  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(g)  When  a  poundage  program  Is  In  effect 
under  this  section,  farm  marketing  quotas 
(after  adjustments)  for  burley  tobacco  may 
be  transferred  to  other  farms  In  the  same 
county  under  the  terms  and  conditions  con- 
tained in  section  316  of  the  Act;  Provided, 
That  such  transfers  shall  be  on  a  pound  for 
pound  basis :  Provided  further.  That  any  ad- 
justment for  undermarketlngs  or  overmar- 
ketlngs shall  be  attributed  to  the  farm  to 
which  transferred:  And  provided  further, 
That  not  more  than  five  thousand  pounds 
may  be  transferred  to  any  farm  under  this 
section. 

"(h)  Effective  with  marketing  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1976,  no  marketing  quota, 
other  than  a  new  farm  marketing  quota, 
shall  be  established  for  a  farm  on  which  no 
burley  tobacco  was  planted  or  considered 
planted  In  any  of  the  five  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  farm  market- 
ing quotas  are  being  established. 

"(1)  When  marketing  quotas  under  this 
section  are  In  effect,  provisions  with  respect 
to  penalties  for  the  marketing  of  excess 
tobacco  and  the  other  provisions  contained 
in  section  314  of  the  Act  shall  apply,  except 
that; 

"(1)  No  penalty  on  excess  tobacco  shall 
be  due  or  collected  until  110  per  centum  of 
the  farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjust- 
ments) for  a  farm  has  been  marketed,  but 
with  respect  to  each  pound  of  tobacco  mar- 
keted in  excess  of  such  percentage  the  full 
penalty  rate  shall  be  due.  payable,  and  col- 
lected at  the  time  of  marketing  on  each 
pound  of  tobacco  marketed,  and  any  tobacco 
marketed  In  excess  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjustments) 
Will  require  a  reduction  in  subsequent  farm 
marketinsT  quotas  in  accordance  with  section 
319(e) :  Provided.  That  If  the  Secretary  In  his 
discretion,  determines  It  Is  desirable  to  en- 


courage  additional  marketings  of  any  grades 
of  burley  tobacco  during  any  marketing  year 
to  Insure  traditional  market  patterns  to  meet 
the  normal  demands  of  export  and  domestic 
markets,  he  may  authorize  the  marketing 
of  such  grades  without  the  payment  of  pen- 
alty or  deduction  from  subsequent  quotas  to 
the  extent  of  5  per  centum  of  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  for  the  farm  on  which  the  to- 
bacco was  produced,  and  such  marketings 
shall  be  eligible  for  price  support. 

"(2)  The  provisions  with  respect  to  pen- 
alties contained  in  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 314(a)  shall  be  revised  to  read:  If  anv 
produced  falsely  Identifies  or  falls  to  account 
for  the  disposition  of  any  tobacco,  the  Sec- 
retary. In  lieu  of  assessing  and  collecting 
penalties  based  on  actual  marketings  of  ex- 
cess tobacco,  may  elect  to  assess  a  penalty 
computed  by  multiplying  the  full  penalty 
rate  by  an  amount  of  tobacco  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  (af- 
ter adjustments)  and  the  penalty  in  respect 
thereof  shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  pro- 
ducer." 

■  ( 3 )  The  provisions  contained  In  the  fourth 
sentence  of  section  314(a)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable. For  the  first  year  a  marketing  quota 
program  established  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  is  In  effect,  the  farm  marketing 
quota  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
section  319(e)  shall  receive  a  temporary  up- 
ward adjustment  equal  to  the  amount  of  car- 
ryover penalty-free  burley  tobacco  for  the 
farm.  For  subsequent  years,  the  provisions 
of  section  319(e)  shall  apply. 

"  ( J )  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations a-s  he  considers  nece?sarv  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  378  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Justmeiit  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  a  farm  for  which  a  tobacco  marketing 
quota  has  been  determined  under  section 
319  of  this  Act,  the  words  'allotment'  and 
'acreage',  wherever  they  appear,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  'marketing  quota'  and  'pound- 
age',  respectively,  as  required." 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (c)  of  section  106  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  acreage-poundage  or  poundage 
farm  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  under 
section  317  or  319  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  (1)  price 
support  shall  not  be  made  available  on 
tobacco  marketed  In  excess  of  110  per  cen- 
tum of  the  marketing  quota  (after  adjust- 
ments) for  the  farm  on  which  such  tobacco 
was  produced,  and  (2)  for  the  purpose  of 
price  support  ellglbllty,  tobacco  carried 
over  from  one  marketing  year  to  another 
shall,  when  marketed,  be  considered  tobacco 
of  the  then  current  crop." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  would  amend  the  burley 
tobacco  marketing  quota  law  to  substi- 
tute poundage  controls  for  acreage  con- 
trols for  burley  tobacco. 

For  many  years  acreage  allotments 
were  effective  to  keep  burley  tobacco 
supplies  in  line  with  demand  at  little 
cost  to  the  Qovemment.  In  recent  years. 


however,  they  have  proved  inadequate. 
Production  exceeded  disappearance  in 
1969-70  by  26  million  pounds  and  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  increased  by  105  million  pounds. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  testified 
at  hearings  held  on  this  bill  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  acreage  allot- 
ment program  will  not  continue  in  fu- 
ture years  to  be  effective  in  adjusting 
supplies  to  the  reserve  supply  level. 

The  inability  of  the  existing  allotment 
program  to  continue  to  keep  suppUes  In 
line  with  demand  is  caused  by  first,  de- 
creasing demand;  second,  incresislng 
yields;  and,  third  a  minimum  allotment 
provision  which  prohibits  any  reduction 
in  the  majority  of  the  allotments. 

Average  yields  per  acre  have  increased 
from  833  pounds  in  1938,  when  the  law 
was  enacted,  to  2,488  pounds  in  1969,  and 
an  estimated  2,585  pounds  in  1970. 

Acreage  allotments  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  each  producer  to  increase  his 
yield,  and  to  the  extent  yields  are  in- 
creased the  control  program  is  defeated. 

The  existing  law  prevents  further  re- 
duction of  any  allotment  of  one-half 
acre  or  less.  As  shown  by  the  table  on 
page  30  of  the  committee's  hearings 
168,893  farms,  or  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  all  farms  having  1970  allotments, 
were  at  the  minimum  and  could  not  be 
reduced  further.  The  number  of  allot- 
ments which  cannot  be  reduced  becomes 
greater  each  year  as  national  allotments 
are  reduced,  so  that  effective  control  be- 
comes more  diCQcult  each  year.  The  av- 
erage allotment  is  now  .82  acre. 

Under  the  bill  before  the  Senate  each 
farm  would  receive  a  quota  in  pounds. 
It  could  market  without  penalty  up  to 
110  percent  of  that  quota,  but  then  its 
quota  would  be  reduced  for  the  following 
year  by  the  amount  of  the  overage.  On 
the  other  hand  a  farm  which  had  a  crop 
failure  1  year  would  have  its  quota  in- 
creased the  following  year,  so  that  the 
amount  marketed  by  all  farmers  would 
average  out  to  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional quota.  No  farmer  could  increase 
his  quota  by  increasing  yields,  and  all 
farmers  would  share  in  any  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  national  quota  ratably. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  orderly  reduc- 
tion of  supplies.  The  national  quota  for 
any  year  would  be  equal  to  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  exports,  in- 
creased as  necessary  to  maintain  ade- 
quate supplies,  or  decreased  by  not  more 
than  10  percent  as  necessary  to  reduce 
supplies  to  the  reserve  level.  No  farm 
quota  for  1971  could  be  reduced  more 
than  5  percent  below  its  1970  allotment 
multiplied  by  its  yield  factor.  No  farm 
quota  could  be  reduced  below  that  for 
the  preceding  year  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent in  1972,  IV2  percent  in  1973,  and 
10  percent  in  any  year  thereafter.  This 
would  prevent  too  drastic  an  impact  in 
any  one  year  on  burley  tobacco  farmers 
and  producing  areas,  but  would  begin 
reducing  stocks  immediately  and  soon 
level  off  at  a  sizable  reduction  in  stocks 
each  year.  As  Indicated  by  the  table  on 
page  7  of  the  committee  report,  produc- 
tion In  1971-72  would  be  about  4  million 
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pounds  less  than  disappearance.  It 
would  be  25  million  pounds  less  In  1972- 
73,  59  million  pounds  less  in  1973-74.  62 
million  pounds  less  in  1974-75,  and  61 
million  pounds  less  in  1975-76.  Because 
it  Is  expected  that  private  stocks  rather 
than  Government  loan  stocks  would  be 
reduced  in  1971-72,  CCC  outstanding 
loan  stocks  are  expected  to  increase  by 

18  million  pounds  the  first  year,  but  they 
are  expected  to  drop  by  10  million 
pounds  the  next  year,  40  inillion  pounds 
the  following  year,  43  million  pounds  the 
year  after  that,  and  41  million  pounds  in 
1975-76. 

The  bill  also  permits  leasing  of  burley 
tobacco  quotas  to  other  farms  in  the 
same  coimty,  with  a  limit  of  5,000 
poimds  on  the  amount  which  may  be 
leased  to  any  one  farm.  This  Is  now  per- 
mitted for  other  kinds  of  tobacco. 

Effective  controls  are  absolutely  neces- 
ary  for  the  continuation  of  the  burley 
tobacco  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  grower,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
are  above  the  current  minimum  allot- 
ment. Practically  every  witness  at  the 
committee's  hearings  advocated  pound- 
age controls,  although  some  advocated 
even  more  stringent  controls  than  those 
provided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  typographical 
errors  In  the  committee  amendments 
shown  on  page  11,  lines  18  and  19.  The 
subsection  designation  "  (b) "  in  each  case 
should  be  "(f)".  Accordingly,  I  modify 
these  committee  amendments  by  striking 
"(b)"  where  it  appears  in  lines  18  and 

19  on  page  11  and  inserting  "(f)".  With 
these  changes  the  amendments  will  con- 
form with  the  description  of  them  on 
page  3  of  the  committee  report  and  with 
the  changes  in  existing  law  shown  on 
page  19  of  the  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  treated  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  the  bill  will 
be  treated  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADOE)  for  his  assistance  in  bringing 
before  the  Senate  the  bill  (S.  789)  which 
I  introduced,  for  the  committee  hearings 
he  arranged,  and  for  his  very  able  ex- 
planation of  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

My  statements  before  the  committee  at 
the  December  8  hearing.  In  the  Senate  on 
December  31,  and  again  on  February  11 
when  I  Introduced  the  bill,  and  at  the 
hearing  on  March  2,  are  all  included  In 
the  Rbcord.  They  describe  the  situation 
in  the  burley  program,  the  necessity  for 
this  bill.  Its  purpose  and  provisions.  I 
will  not  take  time  to  repeat  them  here. 

As  I  said  when  I  first  introduced  this 
bill  on  December  31,  1970,  I  have  fol- 


lowed our  tobacco  program  throughout 
my  service  of  several  terms  in  the  Senate. 
Kentucky  is  the  largest  producer  of  bur- 
ley tobacco.  In  volume  and  value,  burley 
tobacco  is  second  only  to  the  Flue-cured 
tobacco  which  is  grown  ctiiefly  in  North 
CaroUna. 

I  listed  some  figures  in  my  statement 
in  December  to  show  the  importance  of 
burley  tobacco  to  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy. Burley  tobacco  was  grown  on  about 
282,000  farm  allotments  totalling  some 
231,000  acres  in  1970.  and  producing  a 
crop  valued  at  $400  million.  More  than 
135,000  of  these  burley  farm  allotments 
are  in  Kentucky,  which  produces  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  crop,  providing  cash 
receipts  to  Kentucky  farm  families  in 
1970  of  nearly  $300  million. 

In  addition  to  the  value  and  the  benefit 
which  it  obtains  to  growers,  tobacco  pro- 
duces for  our  citizens  in  taxes  several 
times  the  Income  it  brings  to  growers. 
It  Is  very  highly  taxed,  and  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  revenue — about  $4.5 
bUlion  in  1970 — for  our  States  and  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  followed  the  tobacco  program 
for  many  years,  and  have  done  my  best, 
as  one  Senator,  to  attempt  to  keep  it 
sound  and  of  value  to  the  farmers.  In 
1948.  when  the  first  farm  bill  after  World 
War  II  was  before  Congress,  I  offered  an 
amendment,  in  which  the  late  Senator 
Barkley  joined,  to  assure  to  all  growers  of 
Flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco  a  fair 
market  price  of  90  percent  of  parity. 
For  dark  air-cured  and  Fire-cured  to- 
bacco, the  support  was  not  fully  90  per- 
cent, but  the  support  levels  for  those 
products  were  graduated  according  to 
their  production  and  use. 

In  1960  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan)  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  further  stabilize  the  price 
of  tobacco,  and  to  maintain  the  sup- 
port price  at  90  percent  of  modernized 
parity. 

I  believe  that  those  amendments, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  to  offer  and 
secure,  have  resulted  in  literally  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  doUars  of  Income 
for  tobacco  growers.  But  the  price  sup- 
port program  for  tobacco  depends  upon 
strict  production  control.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  assure  each  tobacco  grower  a 
price  equal  to  90  percent  of  parity,  by 
taking  under  loan  any  unsold  tobacco 
on  the  market,  the  Government  must 
have  the  assurance  that  production  will 
be  controlled  and  held  at  levels  no  great- 
er than  demands,  or  domestic  use,  plus 
exports. 

There  was  not  much  difBculty  about 
the  control  of  production  for  several 
years  after  1948,  but  In  the  last  10  years 
particularly,  tobacco  growers,  through 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  closer  planting, 
pesticides,  newer  varieties,  and  lately  ir- 
rigation, have  Increased  production  upon 
their  limited  acreage  allotments  imtll 
the  average  yield  per  acre  has  increased 
from  about  1,600  pounds  in  the  195ft- 
60  period  to  2,585  pounds  last  year.  As 
a  result  of  these  Increased  yields  and 
some  declines  In  use,  the  stocks  of  bur- 
ley tobacco  on  hand  now  exceed  the  de- 
sirable statutory  level,  calculated  by 
multiplying  "disappearance"  or  annual 


use  by  2.8  percent.  The  total  supply  of 
burley  has  now  reached  about  3.4  year's 
use,  and  while  much  of  that  is  held  by 
the  trade  and  in  manufacturer's  stocks, 
Goverrunent  loan  holdings  now  exceed 
half  a  bUlion  pounds  of  burley  tobacco. 

So  it  has  come  to  the  state  where  I 
believe  that  our  burley  tobacco  farmers, 
who  have  always  been  very  good  about 
controlling  their  production,  must  know 
that  this  situation  cannot  go  on,  that  the 
Government  cannot  continue  to  buy  to- 
bacco from  farmers  when  the  stocks  are 
piling  up. 

Also,  there  is  another  situation  which 
we  mait  recognize — that  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  cigarette  tobacco  itself,  expressed 
in  the  anticigarette  campaign.  So  I  think 
it  imperative  that  burley  growers  agree 
in  the  coming  referendum  upon  a  price 
support  and  production  control  program 
which  will  be  soimd. 

The  poundage  program  authorized  by 
this  bUl  provides  that  those  growers  who 
now  grow  one-half  acre  or  less — growers 
who  have  in  the  past  been  protected 
against  acreage  cuts — would  no  longer 
have  that  complete  protection  but  would 
share  alike  with  all  other  burley  tobacco 
growers  any  reductions  in  total  produc- 
tion. But  we  have  tried  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  these  smaller  growers.  The 
bill  which  I  introduced  provided  that  the 
initial  poundage  quota  for  each  farm 
would  be  calculated  by  taking  the  4  best 
years  of  the  last  5  years  of  production 
for  each  farmer,  including  the  good  year 
of  1970,  and  using  that  average  as  his 
preliminary  1971  poimdage  quota. 

My  bill  provided  that  this  "prelimi- 
nary farm  quota"  could  not  be  reduced 
more  than  5  percent  in  establishing  the 
1971  farm  quota.  It  provided  that  the 
national  burley  quota  could  not  be  less 
than  90  percent  of  estimated  use.  I  asked 
the  committee  to  limit  the  cuts  in  any 
year  to  not  more  than  5  percent,  and 
they  did  agree  to  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent in  1972,  7' 2  percent  in  1973,  and  10 
percent  in  1974  and  thereafter.  Under 
the  committee  bill  it  seems  hkely  that 
within  3  or  4  years,  by  1973  or  surely  by 
1974,  the  program  would  be  in  order; 
and,  if  disappearance  does  not  continue 
to  go  down,  there  would  be  no  further 
cuts.  Of  course,  if  the  use  of  burley  to- 
bacco then  increases,  there  could  be  a 
corresponding  Increase  in  farm  Quotas. 

I  must  say  that  at  times,  and  even  re- 
cently, the  burley  program  has  been 
characterized  as  if  it  were  a  program 
divided  into  large  and  small  growers.  The 
truth  Is  that,  because  of  the  successive 
cuts  in  the  last  10  years,  there  really  are 
not  many  large  allotments,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  282,115  farm 
allotments,  totaling  only  230,947  acres. 

I  conceive  the  bill  I  have  introduced  as 
a  protection  for  the  small  farmer  as  well 
as  the  large  fanner,  because  I  am  afraid 
that  if  the  present  acreage  program  is 
continued  and  large  acreage  cuts  are  or- 
dered, as  has  been  proposed  for  the  1971 
crops  year,  we  will  reach  one  of  two  situ- 
ations : 

First,  that  those  farmers  who  now 
grow  more  than  half  an  acre  and  who 
still  represent  more  than  the  one-third 
which  could  vote  out  the  program,  would 
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vote  it  out,  and  there  would  be  chaos, 
because  no  one  in  the  country  would  be 
restricted  from  raising  burley  tobacco. 
It  Ls  likely  that  in  the  first  2  or  3  years 
without  a  program  that  each  grower 
would  increase  his  acreage  and  produc- 
tion far  beyond  his  present  practice; 
there  would  be  no  production  controls 
and  no  90-percent  support  price;  there 
would  be  no  support  price,  the  market 
price  might  be  cut  in  half,  and  there 
would  be  utter  chaos.  In  that  case,  I 
think  the  advantage  would  probably  go 
to  the  larger  growers,  who  have  better 
land,  who  have  capital  and  resources, 
who  are  close  to  the  warehouses,  who  are 
able  to  put  on  more  fertilizer;  and  I 
think  the  adverse  effect  would  be  upon 
many  small  growers. 

Second,  if  the  present  acreage  pro- 
gram is  continued  and  the  required  cuts 
in  acreage  are  not  made,  the  surplus  and 
the  Federal  investment  in  loan  stocks 
could  continue  to  build  up.  If  this  should 
happen,  in  3  or  4  years  a  remedy  might 
be  sought  and  enacted  which  would  be 
much  more  radical  than  the  one  I  am 
proposing;  I  believe  the  program  would 
lose  public  support  and  the  Congress  it- 
self would  enact  legislation  to  abandon 
tobacco  price  supports  and  abolish  the 
burley  tobacco  program. 

It  is  not  easy  to  offer  a  bill  such  as 
the  one  I  have  helped  develop  and  pro- 
pose today,  because  I  know  it  may  be 
characterized — and  has  already  been  by 
some — as  a  battle  between  the  large 
growers  and  the  small  growers.  I  come 
from  a  section  of  the  country  which  has 
many  more  small  growers — one-half  acre 
or  less — than  large  growers.  But  if  I  may 
say  so.  without  being  immodest,  I  have 
had  something  to  do  with  protecting  this 
program  and  protecting  small  growers 
during  my  years  in  the  Senate.  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  in  1948  which  gives 
to  every  tobacco  grower  the  assured  90- 
percent  support  price,  and  no  other  agri- 
cultural crop  in  this  country  enjoys  that 
level  of  price  support.  Wool  has  had  at 
times  support  more  than  100  percent,  but 
so  far  as  a  crop  grown  on  the  land  is 
concerned,  no  other  agricultural  com- 
modity htis  had  that.  As  I  have  said,  in 
1960,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  and  I  further  assured  and 
guaranteed  that  price. 

I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty  to  those  whom 
I  represent  in  my  State,  because  I  have 
championed  their  tobacco  program  and 
have  spoken  for  it  throughout  the  State. 
When  acreage-poundage  was  before 
the  burley  growers  of  Kentucky  in  1966 
and  1967.  I  went  around  the  State  and 
spoke  to  the  farmers  and  urged  them  to 
support  it,  which  they  did;  but  it  was 
defeated  because  it  was  not  supported 
In  some  of  the  other  States.  In  my  years 
here.  I  have  tried  to  lead  with  respect 
to  protecting  the  tobacco  program.  I 
think  I  have  an  obligation  and  a  duty 
to  help  keep  it  successful  and  effective, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  lost  to  all 
growers,  large  and  small,  at  some  future 
date. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  provides 
for  the  leasing  of  burley  quotas — not 
more  than  5,000  pounds.  I  had  opposed 
the  leasing  of  burley  allotments  In  ear- 


ner years,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind 
about  it  if  the  amount  leased  can  be 
kept  to  a  maximum  of,  say,  5,000  pounds 
or  not  much  more.  I  have  done  so  be- 
cause leasing  could  enable  older  people, 
disabled  people,  people  who  are  not  able 
to  stay  on  the  small  farms,  to  lease  their 
quota  to  another  farmer  and  so  be  as- 
sured of  some  income  from  it.  The  leas- 
ing provision  can  be  as  valuable  to  small 
growers  as  to  large  growers,  because  it 
will  also  enable  them,  if  they  desire,  to 
lease  some  additional  poimdage — enough 
to  grow  a  reasonable  family  farm  size 
crop.  I  hope  the  5,000-poimd  limit  vrtll 
not,  however,  be  increased  in  the  House 
or  by  the  conference. 

I  absolutely  oppose  the  sale  of  quotas. 
I  hope  very  much  that  this  will  not  be 
placed  in  the  bill  in  the  House  or  In  con- 
ference. If  it  is,  I  think  I  would  expect 
to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  those  who  have  large  financial  ca- 
pacity, perhaps  better  land,  machinery, 
and  able  to  hire  labor,  enabled  to  buy 
up  the  small  quotas  of  people  in  less 
favorable  circumstances,  perhaps  at  a 
time  when  they  could  be  in  dire  need  of 
funds.  I  just  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen.  I  hope  and  I  urge  that  this  bill 
not  include  the  sale  of  quotas  in  its  en- 
actment by  the  House. 

I  want  to  say  again  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge>.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
as  well  as  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  who  conducted  the  March 
hearings,  and  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  Ea?tland)  and  others  who 
attended  the  hearings,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  their  deep  interest. 
I  would  have  preferred  the  bill  as  I  pro- 
posed to  the  committee,  to  permit  a  cut 
in  farm  quotas  not  over  5  percent  in 
any  year.  But  the  bill  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  would  allow  cuts  for  the 
first  and  second  years  of  5  percent,  the 
third  year  IVz  percent,  and  the  fourth 
and  subsequent  years  not  to  exceed  10 
percent.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  cut  that  much  if  we  adopt  the 
bill,  and  if  it  becomes  effective  for  this 
crop  year. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  statement, 
and  then  I  shall  close,  because  I  think  it 
is  necessary  to  make  this  statement  for 
the  record.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  its  representatives  at  the 
hearings,  made  the  statement  and  took 
the  position  that  the  poundage  cut  for 
the  first  year  should  be  at  least  15  per- 
cent or  even  20  percent,  the  idea  being 
that  they  could  immediately  bring  the 
program  into  balance  and,  in  doing  that, 
same  some  money  for  the  Department 
becau-e  it  would  not  have  to  take  much 
tobacco  under  loan  this  year. 

I  recognize  that  if  the  Department 
looked  at  the  problem  simply  from  the 
position  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  its  proposal  would  save  some 
money  in  the  first  year  over  the  bill 
which  I  had  introduced.  But  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  Secretai-y,  and  the  Oflice  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  that  we  cannot 
look  at  this  program  simply  from  the 


standpoint  of  some  saving  in  1971  and 
1972.  We  are  dealing  with  farmers  who 
represent  a  part  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. We  cannot  reduce  their  income  so 
drastically — or  should  not — in  1  year, 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  improving 
the  economy  of  the  country,  which  is  a 
program  of  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Also,  these  men  who  grow  tobacco — 
not  all  are  men,  some  are  women  on  the 
small  farms,  growing  small  plots  of  to- 
bacco— we  have  to  take  into  account 
their  income  next  year  and  the  necessity 
to  enable  them  to  move  gradually  into 
a  position  where  the  program  will  be 
sound  and  helpful. 

One  other  provision  in  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced is  the  insurance  feature;  namely, 
if  a  grower  desires,  he  can  grow  110  per- 
cent of  his  quota  in  1  year  and  sell  it,  but 
the  following  year  his  poundage  would 
be  correspondingly  reduced  10  percent, 
to  90  percent.  Similarly,  if  there  should 
be  a  failure  in  the  crop,  hail  or  drought 
or  blight  or  some  disaster  should  cause 
a  reduction  in  the  crop,  this  feature 
would  enable  the  grower  to  make  up  that 
income  next  year.  In  fact,  he  could  lay 
out  of  production  1  year,  and  grow  his 
quota  for  that  year  in  the  following  year, 
along  with  the  second  year's  quota.  The 
burley  program  has  not  had  that  insur- 
ance featiu-e  before  and  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  of  interst  to  all  burley  growers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  saying 
that  I  thank  again  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  hope  very 
much  that  this  bill  will  be  passed  and 
that  our  farmers  will  accept  it.  Other- 
wise, I  feel  that  we  are  moving  down  a 
road  where  the  burley  acreage  program 
will  be  voted  out,  resulting  in  loss  of 
price  support,  unlimited  production,  and 
chaos  for  all  burley  growers.  And  if  we 
wait  too  long,  the  result  will  be  a  radical 
change  and  hard  upon  tobacco  growers 
and  the  economy  of  rural  areas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  weis  prompted  to 
offer  his  blU  because  the  amount  of  bur- 
ley on  hand  is  far  more  than  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  current  needs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  afraid  that  if  we  con- 
tinued to  increase  the  pileup  of  surpluses 
of  burley  above  current  needs,  the  price 
support  system  might  be  abolished. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  that  is  a  possi- 
bility. I  may  say  that  that  could  occur, 
and  it  would  be  a  danger  not  only  to 
burley  growers  but  also  to  Flue-cured 
growers  and  growers  of  dark  tobacco. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  to  provide  con- 
tinued protection  for  all  those  who  grow 
burley. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  pending  bill  is  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  approved  in  refer- 
endum by  the  burley  growers,  it  is  to  be 
a  substitute  for  past  programs. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  attempts  to  pro- 
tect the  burley  growers  against  drastic 
reductions,  by  providing  that  reductions 
in  their  marketable  quotas  cannot  exceed 
5  percent  during  the  first  and  second 
years  of  operation,  7'2  percent  during 
the  third  year,  and  10  percent 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  first  2  years  it  is 
5  percent,  the  third  year  7'2  percent,  and 
the  fourth  year  and  thereafter  10  per- 
cent, as  amended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Third  year  1^2  percent. 
Fourth  year  10  percent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  it,  the  bill 
would  not  require  that  the  reductions 
be  as  much  as  5  percent  in  the  first  2 
years  or  7^2  percent  in  the  third  year, 
or  10  percent  in  the  fourth  year  unless 
such  reductions  are  necessary  to  bring  a 
proper  balance. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  If,  as 
we  hope,  it  will  bring  the  program  into 
balance,  with  production  5  or  10  percent 
less  than  use,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  make  further  reductions  after  1973  or 
perhaps  1974  unless  use  declines  further. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  act  would  take  effect, 
if  approved  by  Congress,  only  after  ap- 
proval in  a  referendum  by  the  growers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  one  more 
statement.  Someone  may  say,  well,  we 
can  cut  the  acreage  sharply  this  year, 
under  the  present  acreage  program,  and 
we  will  bring  production  into  balance. 
But  that  will  never  bring  it  into  balance, 
because  those  who  grow  tobacco  will 
continue  to  increase  their  sdelds  per  acre 
as  they  lose  acreage — and  every  person 
growing  one-half  acre  or  less  can  do  the 
same — by  use  of  fertilizer,  by  use  of  pes- 
ticides, by  planting  high-yielding  varie- 
ties, by  irrigation,  and  by  planting  rows 
closer  together.  I  see  no  way  to  bring  this 
program  into  balance  under  the  old 
acreage  allotment  program. 

Since  1948,  when  I  first  came  here  and 
first  became  interested  in  this  program 
in  a  legislative  way,  acreage  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  one-half;  and  yet 
the  amount  of  burley  produced  is  about 
the  same  as  before  the  cuts  came.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  this  acreage  allot- 
ment program  working  in  its  present 
shape. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
glad  to  support  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  S.  789,  for  it  is  an  effort  to 
save  the  burley  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  a  good  program  for 
Tennessee  tobacco  producers  and  is  im- 
portant to  the  agricultural  economy  of 
Termessee — and  particularly  to  eastern 
Tennessee  which  is  my  home.  There  are 
nearly  100.000  farm  tobacco  allotments 
in  Tennessee,  of  which  87.000  are  burley 
allotments,  and  the  burley  crop  last  year 
brought  Tennessee  farmers  $70  million 
cash  Income — which  generates  several 
times  that  volume  of  economic  activity 
for  the  people  of  the  area. 

Those  familiar  with  the  farm  pro- 
grams— certainly  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Talm.\dge;  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator  Mil- 
ler; and  the  author  of  the  bill.  Senator 


Cooper — know  that  the  tobacco  program 
has  been  a  successful  program  over  the 
years.  It  is  unusual  in  several  respects, 
including  the  level  of  price  support  at 
90  percent  of  parity;  its  method  of  ex- 
tending price  support  which  actually 
establishes  the  market  price  paid  by  the 
bujers  at  or  above  the  price  support  level; 
bat  principally  in  its  strict  production 
controls  designed  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram operates  without  substantial  cost 
to  the  Government,  in  shai-p  contrast  to 
most  other  farm  commodity  programs. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  success 
of  the  program  rests  on  the  willingness  of 
growers  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  keep  the  program  sound.  In  effect,  to- 
bacco growers  accept  controls  designed 
to  hold  production  at  a  level  no  greater 
than  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  exchange  for 
the  guarantee  of  fair  prices. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  would  change  the 
method  of  production  control  from 
acreage  allotments,  limiting  the  amount 
of  land  on  which  farmers  may  plant  and 
harvest  burley  tobacco,  to  poimdage 
quotas,  restricting  the  actual  amoimt  of 
burley  tobacco  which  they  may  sell  each 
year.  This  is.  of  course,  a  very  strict 
means  of  controlling  production,  but  it 
is  one  which  clearly  assures  effective 
control,  which  will  enable  any  surplus 
now  held  under  Government  loan  to  be 
moved  into  the  channels  of  trade  in  an 
orderly  fashion  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  for  that  reason  will  protect  the  es- 
sential basis  for  burley  tobacco  price 
supports,  and  protect  the  income  of 
thousands  of  farmers  and  the  economy 
of  burley  producing  areas. 

In  preparation  for  this  discussion,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  I  have  talked  with 
farm  and  industry  leaders  in  Tennessee. 
They  have  been  represented  at  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  hearings,  and  they 
have  made  known  their  concern  over  the 
burley  tobacco  program. 

As  Senator  Cooper  has  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  developing  this  legislation, 
and  as  affirmed  by  the  testimony  of  farm 
groups  and  tobacco  experts,  including 
those  from  Termessee,  the  need  to 
change  the  method  of  production  control 
arises  from  the  combined  effect  of  in- 
creasing yields  per  acre  in  recent  years, 
and  the  shift  from  an  upward  trend  in 
use  to  a  stable,  and,  in  fact,  modest  de- 
cline in  the  total  domestic  use  and  ex- 
ports of  burley  tobacco.  It  seems  clear 
that  acreage  controls  can  no  longer,  in 
the  coming  years,  be  effective  in  main- 
taining production  at  a  level  less  than 
use.  For  example,  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  said  that  a  30- 
percent  cut  in  acreage  allotment  would 
be  required  for  the  1971  croup  under  the 
present  system,  and  have  said  that  even 
that  reduction  would  not  prevent  future 
annual  cuts  in  acreage.  Such  cuts  would 
be  a  terrible  blow  to  thousands  of  farm- 
ers and  to  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  region.  Conceivably,  such  a  cut  could 
lead  farmers  to  reject  the  burley  pro- 
gram in  the  coming  referendum — a  trag- 
ic consequence  which  would  result  in 
loss  of  price  support,  unlimited  produc- 
tion, ruinous  market  prices,  and  chaotic 
conditions.  Or,  if  a  surplus  were  allowed 


to  build  up  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
eventual  sale  of  Government  loan  stocks 
at  heavy  losses,  the  program  could  come 
imder  attack,  and  lose  support  in  the 
country  and  in  the  Congress. 

The  present  acreage  program  has  given 
farmers  an  incentive  to  fertilize,  plant 
closer,  use  high-yield  varietie.s — to  some 
degree  without  regard  for  the  best  quality 
leaf  which  has  given  American  burley  its 
preeminent  position  in  domestic  and 
world  trade.  In  addition  to  this  "yields 
race" — in  effect  requiring  each  farmer  to 
try  to  outproduce  his  neighbors  each 
year  and  keep  ahead  of  the  cuts  ordered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — and  to 
the  decline  in  use,  the  bill  addresses  itself 
to  a  difficult  area,  unique  in  the  burley 
program,  which  has  brought  the  acreage 
control  program  to  the  end  of  its  ability 
to  work  as  effectively  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  That  is  the  provision 
which  I  think  all  of  us,  and  certainly 
Senator  Cooper,  have  supported  and  de- 
fended in  the  past,  that  acreage  allot- 
ments of  one-half  acre  and  less  could  not 
be  reduced.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  thing 
over  the  years  for  thousands  of  small 
growers,  a  great  many  of  them  in  Ten- 
nessee. It  has  meant  that  only  the  grow- 
ers having  an  allotment  of  more  than 
one-half  acre — a  modest  amount,  after 
all,  representing  annual  income  of  per- 
haps $700  to  $1,000 — made  the  sacrifices 
and  took  the  cuts  required  to  keep  the 
price  support  program  for  all.  But,  how- 
ever popular  and  desirable  this  special 
provision  may  have  been,  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  with  more  than  half  the  farms 
exempt  from  cuts,  the  old  program — 
which  would  allow  all  farmers  to  increase 
their  yields  per  acre  each  year,  but  then 
try  to  control  the  total  by  reducing  the 
acreage  of  only  some  farms — could  not 
possibly  continue  to  work. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
kept  me  informed  at  every  stage  of  this 
lerjislation  and  I  commend  him  and  all 
who  have  worked  on  this  measure  for 
developing  a  responsible  bill,  one  which  I 
believe  is  fair  to  all  growers,  large  and 
small,  in  all  States;  which  protects  the 
interests  of  taxpayers  and  of  the  Federal 
investment;  and,  of  greatest  interest  to 
Tennessee  burley  producers,  which  will 
insure  the  continuation  of  the  burley  to- 
bacco price  support  program  by  keeping 
it  sound  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  know  the  development  of  this  bill  has 
not  been  an  easy  task.  It  is  easier,  per- 
haps. *o  talk  about  provisions  which  ap- 
pear to  give  some  temporary  advantage 
to  farmers,  or  to  one  or  another  groups  of 
farmers,  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quence? for  all  if  the  price  support  pro- 
gram goes  down,  because  of  surplus  pro- 
duction and  loss  of  public  support,  or 
even  division  of  support  among  farmers 
themselves.  Eut  the  difficulties  in  this  bill 
are  those  of  dealing  realistically  with  the 
problem  and  offering  farmers  a  rcspon- 
.sible  program.  Tobacco  farmers  have 
shov%n  before,  and  I  believe  they  are 
ready  to  consider  now.  that  they  know 
that  a  good  program  must  abide  by  the 
facts  of  life  if  it  is  to  survive  and  serve. 
I  believe  burley  tobacco  growers  under- 
stand their  program  and  can  face  facts, 
as  I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  are  doing 
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in  this  bill,  and  I  hope  the  measure  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise 
and  promptlv  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expressed  my 
general  support  for  the  bill,  S.  789.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  concerned  about  its 
effect  on  the  many  small  farmers  who 
have  been  protected  from  cuts  under  the 
acreage  allotment  program.  Of  the 
87,209  burley  allotments  in  Tennessee, 
62,847  are  0.5  acre  or  less  and,  therefore, 
coiold  not  be  reduced  under  the  old  pro- 
gram. These  small  allotments  are  often 
an  important  source  of  cash  income  to 
rural  families,  not  the  only  source  in 
most  cases  but  an  important  one  never- 
theless, and  one  which  has  been  pro- 
tected— perhaps  even  to  the  point  of 
finally  raising  seriotis  difficulty  in  the 
operation  of  the  burley  price  support 
program. 

I  know  that  in  developing  this  bill. 
Senator  Cooper  and  others  have  been 
concerned  about  small  burley  growers; 
he  knows  them  from  his  own  area  and 
has  always  fought  for  the  small  farmer. 
And  I  recognize  that  the  bill  protects 
the  interests  of  small  growers  in  several 
ways : 

First,  and  mainly,  it  promises  to  main- 
tain the  burley  price  support  program — 
and  without  that  no  allotment  or  quota 
would  be  worth  much. 

Second,  poundage  quotas  would  be 
fixed  in  1971  based  on  each  farm's  aver- 
age yield  multiplied  by  its  1970  acreage 
allotment — that  is,  following  the  10- 
percent  cut  in  1969  acreage  borne  by  all 
farms  larger  than  one-half  acre.  It  fol- 
lows also  the  earlier  years  of  acreage 
reductions  for  other  farms,  including 
many  of  those  now  reduced  to  one-half 
acre.  The  effect,  as  I  understand,  is  to 
preserve  imder  poundage  quotas  what- 
ever advantage  has  accrued  to  small 
growers  over  the  years.  The  bill  main- 
tains for  them  their  relative  position  and 
their  share  of  the  market — and  would 
maintain  that  position  for  every  future 
yeai*.  If  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  is  it  not  correct  that  the  bill 
as  written  would  establish  poimdage 
quotas  for  1971.  and  for  each  future  year, 
on  the  basis  of  the  1970  distribution  of 
acreage?  It  accepts  all  the  cuts  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  main- 
tains the  relationship  now  existing? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  correct.  Poundage  quotas  would 
be  fixed  for  future  years  on  the  present 
relationship — last  year's  acreage  allot- 
ments times  the  farm's  average  yield  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Third,  there  is  the  provision  that 
would  reduce  any  average  yields  larger 
than  3,500  pounds  to  that  figure.  I  have 
been  told  that  many  small  growers  do 
not  have  such  high  yields  and  consider 
they  have  not  contributed  as  much  to  any 
surplus.  To  this  extent  the  3.500-pound 
ceiling  on  yields  will  be  helpful. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  for  the  first 
time  for  the  leasing  of  burley  quotas.  In 
this  way  any  small  grower  can  lease  up 
to  5.000  pounds  of  additional  quota,  a 
reasonable  amount  for  a  family  farm 
operation,  increasing  his  production  by 


perhaps  four  or  five  times.  Or,  if  he  pre- 
fers, he  may  lease  his  own  quota  to 
another  farmer  and  have  that  income 
without  having  to  produce  the  tobacco 
himself.  While  some  farm  groups  in 
Tennessee  urge  the  sale  of  quotas,  and 
the  lease  of  quotas  across  county  lines,  I 
know  this  leasing  provision  will  be 
helpful. 

Filth,  the  bill  includes  a  crop  insur- 
ance feature,  so  that  if  a  small  grower, 
or  a  large  grower,  is  hit  by  hail  or 
drought — or  simply  wishes  to  lay  out  of 
burley  production  for  1  year,  he  may 
produce  and  sell  it  the  next  year. 

Sixth.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  included  a  provision  that  the 
Secretary  shall  .set  the  national  burley 
quota  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  esti- 
mated use.  That  will  permit  any  surplus 
to  be  moved  out  into  the  channels  of 
trade  in  .^substantial  quantity  each  year — 
some  50  million  pounds — but  will  protect 
the  small  grov.ers.  and  all  erowers.  from 
a  sharp  and  destructive  cut  in  quotas. 

Seventh,  the  committee  bUl  provides 
for  adjustment  to  that  level  of  surplus 
disposal  in  steps  over  the  next  3  or  4 
years:  The  1971  farm  poundage  quota 
would  be  not  more  than  5  percent  under 
the  farm's  average  yield;  not  more  than 
a  5-percent  cut  in  1972,  not  more  than 
a  7 '2-percent  cut  in  1973,  or  not  more 
than  a  10-percent  cut  in  any  later  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize,  as  I  have 
said,  that  this  bill  is  carefully  con- 
structed to  protect  small  burley  grow- 
ers, and  all  burley  growers,  by  the  provi- 
sions I  have  cited,  most  of  which  it  is 
true  are  applied  equally.  While  they 
make  no  distinction  between  size  or  lo- 
cation of  farmers,  they  give  assurance — 
and  an  assurance  which  we  have  not  had 
under  previous  law — against  large  cuts 
in  any  year,  and  against  drastic  cuts  un- 
realistically  designed  to  dispcse  of  a 
surplus  accumxilatcd  over  many  years  in 
only  2  or  3  years. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  past,  small  grow- 
ers have  enjoyed  a  special  degree  of  pro- 
tection, and  their  income  from  burley 
tobacco  is  very  modest  indeed.  Under 
this  bill  they  would  for  the  first  time  be 
accepting  modest  reductions,  and  I 
would  hope  these  reductions  could  be  ac- 
complished gradually  and  as  painlessly 
as  possible  so  that  they  would  have  time 
to  adjust.  For  that  reason  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  reduction  for 
small  growers — those  protected  from 
acreage  reductions  under  the  old  law — 
to  not  more  than  5  percent  a  year.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  manager  of  the  bill,  might  be 
able  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  He  has  stated  very  well  the 
interest  of  small  burley  tobacco  growers 
in  this  bill,  and  has  described  the  provi- 
sions designed  to  protect  all  growers,  both 
large  and  small.  I  have  always  defended 
the  small  grower  provision,  but  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  acreage  minimiun  has 
contributed  to  the  difficulty  the  burley 
tobacco  program  is  now  in,  and  a  pound- 
age minimum  would  raise  anew  the  same 


difficiilties  in  the  practical  operation  of 
the  program.  But  what  the  Senator  from 
Teiuiessee  proposed  is  simply  a  modifi- 
cation which  would  protect  small  grow- 
ers from  cuts  larger  than  5  percent. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  had  proposed  a 
similar  prcvi.sion,  applicable  to  all  farm- 
ers. But  after  considering  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
was  requesting  larger  cuts  in  poundage, 
and  cuts  to  a  lower  level  of  production, 
the  committee  developed  the  amendment 
included  in  the  bill  authorizing  reduc- 
tions not  in  excess  of  5  percent  in  1972, 
after  poundage  came  into  effect  with  the 
1971  crop,  7)2  percent  in  1973,  and  10 
percent  in  any  later  year — although  the 
Department  estimates  a  reduction  of  only 
2  percent  in  1974  fcnd  1  or  2  percent 
thereafter  according  to  the  annual 
changes  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 

I  would  have  no  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  consider  it  a  reasonable  and 
good  proposal,  and  would  gladiy  support 
it  and  join  the  Senator  in  urpiiig  its 
adaption.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Senate  might  acce;jt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mi-.  President,  it  may  be 
asked  what  the  effect  of  my  amendment 
may  be  upon  production,  and  the  fiscal 
effect  on  the  operating  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  that  in  1973, 
when  the  Secretary  may  order  a  cut  of 
7^2  percent  in  quotas,  small  growers 
would  be  cut  only  5  percent.  These 
growers  produce  less  than  30  percent  of 
the  burley  crop.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
amendment  would  result  in  a  1973  effec- 
tive national  farm  quota  about  4  million 
pounds  larger  than  under  the  committee 
bill.  That  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  crop.  The  1973  crop  would  still  be 
50  million  pounds  less  than  estimated 
use.  We  can  still  expect  a  large  net  reduc- 
tion in  Government  loan  stocks.  The 
next  year,  in  1974,  the  difference  would 
be  made  up,  when  perhaps  a  3 -percent, 
rather  than  a  2-percent,  reduction  in  all 
quotas  would  be  required.  So  it  represents 
a  very  modest  change,  over  1  year  only, 
in  the  fiscal  and  stocks'  position  of  the 
program. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleik  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  strike  out  the  period  in  line  6, 
insert  a  colon  in  lieu  thereof  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"And  -provided  further.  That  In  the  case 
of  any  farm  having  an  acreage  allotment  of 
50  acre  or  les.s  for  the  marketing  year 
be^nning  October  1,  1970,  the  farm  market- 
ing quota  shall  not  be  less  than  95  per 
centum  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  estab- 
lished under  this  section  for  the  previous 
year. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  author  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  others 
interested.  I  find  that  it  would  have  no 
effect  whatever  for  the   years   1971-72 
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and  1972-73.  The  only  effect  it  would 
have  would  be  beginning  in  the  year 
1973-74.  At  that  time,  It  would  cause  the 
production  to  be  some  4  million  pounds 
greater  than  it  would  be  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  The  cost  to  the  Grovemment 
would  be  approximately  $4  million  for 
that  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  burley  tobacco  growers  in 
the  United  States  have  allotments  of 
one-half  acre  or  less,  some  168,839  farms 
are  involved. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  think  that 
the  benefits  to  the  people  involved  would 
be  greater  than  the  additional  cost  to 
the  Government. 

Many  of  them  are  marginal  farmers. 
This  is  practically  the  only  cash  crop 
money  that  many  of  these  farmers  have. 
Without  it,  many  of  them  would  be 
pushed  ofr  the  land  and  be  forced  to 
move  into  the  cities  and  go  on  welfare. 
I  think  it  is  highly  beneficial  from  the 
social  standpoint.  On  behtilf  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imajiimous  consent  that  I  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
position  because,  like  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  many  of  my  constituents  are 
engaged  in  growing  burley  and  they  are 
In  the  main  small  farmers. 

I  wish  to  commend  him  for  offering 
the  amendment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  comnaittee, 
for  accepting  the  amendment,  because  it 
minimizes  the  impact  of  the  bill  upon 
the  small  farmers. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  sent  to 
the  desk  was  offered  on  behalf  of  myself 
smd  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook). 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  accepting  the  amend- 
ment, I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  comments,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
leadership  in  this  field. 

I  believe  this  additional  amendment 
will  help  very  materially  in  easing  the 
dislocation  to  the  very  small  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  agrees 
to  the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  once  more 
I  find  myself  rising  In  support  of  Ken- 
tucky's and  the  Nation's  tobacco  grow- 
ers. During  the  past  decade,  and  particu- 
larly in  my  first  2  years  In  the  Senate, 
this  great  and  valuable  Industry  has 
been  under  a  constant  and  vicious  at- 
tack by  many  Interests.  These  attacks, 


based  more  on  statistical  fantasy  than 
hard  fact,  have  had  some  effect  on  a 
heretofore  relatively  stable  commodity. 
Today  we  are  considering  S.  789,  a  bill 
introduced  by  my  very  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  Kentucky,  which 
would  amend  the  bmley  tobacco  market- 
ing quota  provisions  of  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  amended. 
Essentially,  this  legislation  provides  for 
a  change  in  the  quantitative  control  of 
burley  tobacco  by  implementing  a  pound- 
age control  system  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent acreage  allotment  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  do  not  take 
lightly  any  action  which  would  change 
tlie  burley  program  that  many  of  my 
farmer  constituents  have  lived  under  for 
over  two  decades.  Tobacco  accounts  for 
approximately  40  percent  of  Kentucky's 
farm  income  and  produces  $400  million 
annually  for  some  200.000  farm  families. 
These  farm  families  are  the  backbone  of 
Kentucky.  I  consider  this  a  very  serious 
proposal,  and  accordingly,  I  have  studied 
it  very  carefully  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  on  Feb- 
ruary 30,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions for  the  1970  growing  season.  By 
law,  the  Secretary  was  also  required  to 
simultaneously  Impose  a  reduction  of 
10  percent  on  all  burley  acreage  allot- 
ments. Minimum  acreage  growers,  or 
those  with  0.5  acre  or  less,  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  cut.  Although  I  vigorously 
protested  the  Secretary's  action,  I  also 
realized  that  more  than  the  allowable 
2.8  veAis'  burley  supply  existed  and  that 
his  action  was  mandatory  under  the  law. 
Through  the  efforts  of  many  burley  State 
senators  and  congressmen,  and  I  might 
say,  particularly  under  the  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the 
Secretary  limited  the  acreage  reduction 
to  only  10  percent  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  new  control  program  must  be 
devised  before  the  next  growing  season. 
At  that  time  I  urged  our  burley  growers, 
warehousemen,  agricultural  specialists, 
processors,  and  the  various  farming 
groups  to  work  together  and  come  up 
with  an  alternative  program  which 
would  prevent  even  larger  acreage  cuts 
in  the  future.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  burley  tobacco  interests  in  Kentucky 
held  many  meetings  throughout  the 
State  and  by  this  process  hammered  out 
a  proposal  similar  to  S.  789. 

The  proposed  change  has  oome  none 
too  soon.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  estimated  that  if  the  averages  of  the 
past  10  years  are  used  as  normal  years 
for  domestic  and  export  consumption 
and  without  any  adjustments  an  acreage 
reduction  of  40  percent  could  be  Imposed 
in  this  growing  year.  Using  his  discre- 
tionary authority,  and  optimistically  cal- 
culating possible  trends,  the  Secretary 
could  hold  the  reduction  to  25  percent 
or  30  percent  in  1971  under  the  present 
program.  Even  this  figure  is  completely 
unacceptable  and  could  cause  havoc  in 
Kentucky's  agricultural  economy.  What 
is  more  disturbing  Is  the  obvious  fact 
that  this  would  not  preclude  even  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  decline  in  domestic  use  coupled 


with  an  increased  burley  yield  per  acre 
are  the  basic  reasons  that  make  the  fu- 
ture very  bleak  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. Very  briefly  let  us  explore  the 
latter.  In  the  1940's  when  the  program 
was  first  initiated  the  average  acreage 
yields  were  as  little  as  l.ooo  pounds 
Gradually,  throuph  intense  cultivation 
and  fertilization,  these  yields  have  In- 
creased to  well  over  2.500  to  3,000  pounds 
per  acre.  The  present  acreage  limitations 
encourage  increased  poundage.  At  the 
same  time,  especially  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  tobacco  farmer  has  been  con- 
fronted with  a  declining  market  resulting 
in  a  market  surplus,  today,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  approximately  3 '2  years' 
supply  of  burley  tobacco  as  opposed  to 
the  2.8  years'  supply  allowed  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  ability  and  In- 
genuity of  the  burley  grower  to  obtain 
everincreasing  yields  per  acre  in  an  area 
of  declining  usage  makes  it  impossible  to 
control  the  supply  imder  the  present  sys- 
tem. Already  over  60  percent  of  burley 
allotments  are  minimum  acreage  and 
cannot  be  reduced  under  the  present  law. 
Ultimately,  in  the  very  near  future,  we 
could  be  faced  with  the  situation  of  as 
many  as  75  percent  of  the  allotments  be- 
ing covered  by  the  minimum  acreage 
rule  and  still  not  be  able  to  keep  supply 
in  line  with  demand.  For  example,  be- 
tween 1946  and  1970  burley  allotments 
were  reduced  by  113  percent.  And  yet, 
production  still  exceeds  demand. 

Obviously,  the  present  system  is  un- 
workable. We  plant  acreage  but  we  sell 
pounds.  Some  minimum  acreage  grow- 
ers have  expressed  concern  over  a  system 
by  which  they  too  would  share  in  any 
attempt  to  control  production.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  S.  789  provides  the 
best  solution  for  all  of  Kentucky's  burley 
growers,  both  large  and  small.  If  the 
present  unworkable  system  continues, 
then  we  shall  certainly  be  in  a  situation 
of  no  Government  price  supports  for 
burley  tobacco.  In  such  a  competitive 
market  the  small  farmer  stands  to  lose 
more  than  the  larger,  better  equipped 
growers.  We  cannot  allow  such  a  situa- 
tion to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  elected  to 
represent  either  the  larger  grower  or  the 
small  grower — but  rather  to  look  out  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  burley  tobacco 
growers.  Again,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
a  poundage  program  affords  the  best  pro- 
tection for  Kentucky's  and  the  Nation's 
burley  tobacco  industry. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  senior  colleague 
from  the  Commonwealth,  particularly, 
for  his  efforts  at  the  hearings.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  .  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  move  forward. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  coUeEigue  for  his  statement.  He  is 
absolutely  correct  when  he  states  that 
last  year  a  cut  of  25  percent  was  sug- 
gested, and  this  year  30  percent  Is  pro- 
posed. Those  of  us  who  represent  tobacco 
States  went  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  consulted  with  the  Secretary 
and  urged  him  to  hold  the  cut  to  10  per- 
cent. We  said  to  him  that  If  this  could 
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be  done,  we  would  work  during  the  year 
to  see  If  the  program  could  be  revised 
to  keep  the  burley  tobacco  program 
sound.  That  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Actually  I  had  proposed  to 
the  committee  that  cuts  in  farm  quotas 
be  limited  to  no  more  than  5  percent  in 
any  year,  and  for  all  growers,  whether 
smaller  or  larger  than  one-half  acre. 

I  will  support  the  amendment.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  that  m  1971  and  1972  there  would  be 
no  change  at  all  In  the  bill  I  proposed 
and  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 
So  this  represents  a  major  change  so 
far  as  the  opinion  of  the  small  growers 
Is  concerned,  and  In  recognizing  the  spe- 
cial position  of  small  growers,  but  really 
not  a  great  change  in  its  effect  on  the 
bill  I  proposed  or  as  it  has  been  reported 
from  the  committee. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
would  be  glad  to  join  with  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky,  who  has 
been  so  instrumental  in  formulating  this 
measure  and  In  bringing  It  to  the  floor  in 
a  form  which  will  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  which  promises  to  ue  success- 
ful in  meeting  this  phase  of  the  tobacco 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment  to  the  tobacco  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  ask  If  my  amend- 
ment Is  pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading  and  read  the  third  time. 

SUBSIDIES    FOR    TOBACCO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider S.  789  to  provide  poundage  quotas 
for  the  burley  tobacco  price-support  pro- 
gram. I  should  like  to  point  out  the  ques- 
tionable practice  of  the  Government 
providing  price  supports  for  a  product 
universally  condemned  as  a  health 
hazard. 

Whether  or  not  the  burley  tobacco 
price  support  program  is  based  on  an 
acreage  formula,  an  acreage-poundage 
formula,  or  a  poimdage  formula,  as  S. 
789  would  require,  Is  not  germane  to  the 
larger  problem  of  price  supports  for  to- 
bacco. I  note  that  some  have  argued  that 
the  bill  would  reduce  Government's  costs 
for  tobacco  price  supports.  Others  argue 
that  the  change  in  formula  will  hurt  the 
■mail  farmer,  the  very  indlvldiial  held 


on  a  pedestal  whenever  opponents  of  to- 
bacco price  supports  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate this  program. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  terminate 
all  price  support  programs  for  tobacco 
beginning  with  the  1972  crop.  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  I  offered  a  simple  amendment 
to  end  price  supports  to  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  bill  for  flscsd  1971. 
Neither  the  bill  nor  the  amendment  was 
successful,  yet  they  both  produced  some 
enlightening  dialog.  For  additional  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem,  and  perhaps 
some  insight  into  the  value  of  continuing 
these  tobacco  crop  supports,  I  suggest 
that  Senators  watch  "CBS  60  Minutes " 
tomorrow.  March  30,  at  10  p.m. 

CBS  will  review  in  detail  the  overall 
tobacco  price  support  problem,  and  I 
might  note,  they  will  consider  this  prob- 
lem in  greater  detail  than  hsis  Congress 
since  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  some  33  years  sigo. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  to  hold  hearings  on 
my  bill,  S.  322,  In  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture, so  that  Congress  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  evaluate  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue to  spend  almost  $30  million  for  to- 
bacco exp>ort  subsidies  annually,  $240,000 
for  tobacco  advertising  abroad  annually, 
$4  million  for  tobacco  crop  supports  an- 
nually, and  $4  million  for  unreimbursed 
tobacco  Inspection  and  crop  information 
programs  armually.  Additionally,  more 
than  $30  million  Is  spent  annually  for 
tobacco  In  the  food  for  peace  program. 

Mr.  President,  should  the  United  States 
spend  almost  $68  million  per  year  In  sup- 
port of  a  crop  which  Is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  death  and  disability  among  our 
people?  I  think  not.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  consideration  of  the  more  significant 
Issue  so  that  Congress  might  finally  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  time  has 
come  to  say  "enough"  and  to  stop  the 
continuation  of  this  hypocritical  policy 
of  supporting  a  condemned  product. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  789)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  789 

An    act    to    amend    the   tobacco    marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1038,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,   That   the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of    1938,    as 
amended,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act", 
Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  follow- 
ing section  318  a  new  section  319  to  read 
as  follows : 

"rARM   POXTNDAOE   QtrOTAS  FOR  BtniLET   TOBACCO 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
thirty  days  following  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  proclaim  national  marketing  quotas 
for  the  three  marketing  years  beginning 
October  1,  1971,  as  provided  in  this  section. 

"Within  thirty  days  following  such  proc- 
lamation, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  ref- 
erendum of  the  farmers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  1970  crop  of  burley  tobacco 
to  determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppose 
the  establishment  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
on  a  poundage  basis  as  provided  in  this  sec- 


tion for  the  three  marketing  years  beginning 
October  1,  1971.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers  vot- 
ing In  such  referendum  approve  marketing 
quotas  on  a  poundage  basis,  marketing  quo- 
tas as  provided  In  this  section  shall  be  In 
effect  for  those  three  marketing  years.  If 
marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  are 
not  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
fanners  voting  In  such  referendum,  no  mar- 
keting quotas  or  price  support  for  burley  to- 
bacco shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  October  1,  1971.  Thereafter,  the 
provisions  of  section  312  of  the  Act  shall  ap- 
ply: Provided,  That  national  marketing  quo- 
tas for  burley  tobacco  for  any  marketing  year 
subsequent  to  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1,  1971,  shall  be  proclaimed  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
announce,  not  later  than  the  February  1  pre- 
ceding the  second  and  third  marketing  years 
of  any  three-year  period  for  which  market- 
ing quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  are  in  effect 
under  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  each  of  such 
years.  If  marketing  quotas  have  been  made 
effective  on  a  poundage  basis  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  the  last  year  of  three  consecutive 
marketing  years  for  which  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect  under  this  section,  proclaim  na- 
tional marketing  quotas  for  burley  tobacco 
for  the  next  three  succeeding  marketing  years 
as  provided  in  this  section.  Within  thirty 
days  following  such  proclamation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  referendum  in  accord- 
ance with  section  312(c)  of  the  Act.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  voting  oppose  the  na- 
tional marketing  quotas,  he  shall  announce 
the  results  and  no  marketing  quotas  or  price 
support  shall  be  in  effect  for  such  kind  of  to- 
bacco for  the  first  marketing  year  of  such 
three-year  period.  Thereafter,  the  provisions 
of  section  312  of  the  Act  shall  apply:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  national  marketing  quota 
and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  In  this  section.  Notice  of 
the  farm  marketing  quota  which  will  be  in 
effect  for  his  farm  for  the  first  marketing  year 
covered  by  any  referendum  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  insofar  as  practicable  be  mailed  to 
the  farm  operator  in  sufficient  time  to  be 
received  prior  to  the  referendum. 

"(c)  The  national  marketing  quota  deter- 
mined under  this  section  for  burley  tobacco 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  amount 
produced  In  the  United  States  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  la  the 
United  States  and  will  be  exported  during 
such  marketing  year,  adjusted  upward  or 
downward  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary, 
in  his  discretion,  determines  Is  desirable  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply or  for  effecting  an  orderly  reduction  of 
supplies  to  the  reserve  supply  level.  Any  such 
downward  adjustment  shall  not  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  such  estimated  utilization 
and  exports.  For  each  marketing  year  for 
which  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion 
may  establish  a  reserve  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'national  reserve")  from  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  In  an  amount  not  in 
excess  of  1  per  centum  of  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  to  be  available  for  making  cor- 
rections and  adjusting  inequltlee  In  farm 
marketing  quotas,  and  for  est&bllBhing  mar- 
keting quotas  for  new  farms  (i.e.,  tanas  tat 
which  farm  marketing  quotas  are  not  other- 
wise eetabliahed ) . 

"(d)  When  a  n&tional  maxketln^  quota  Lb 
first  proclaimed  tinder  ttils  sectlom,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  through  local  oommltteee  deter- 
mine a  farm  yield  for  each  farm  for  which 
a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  es- 
tablished for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
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October  1.  1970  i;uch  yield  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  averaging  the  yield  per  acre  for 
the  four  highest  years  of  the  five  consecu- 
tive years  beginning  with  the  1966  crop  year: 
Provided,  that  If  hurley  tobacco  was  produced 
on  the  farm  in  fewer  than  five  of  such  years, 
the  farm  yield  shall  be  the  simple  average  of 
the  jrlelds  obt.Une<l  In  the  years  during  such 
period  that  burley  tobacco  was  produced  on 
the  farm:  Provided  further,  That  If  no  hurley 
tobacco  was  produced  oa  the  farm  but  the 
farm  was  considered  as  ha\ing  planted  burley 
tobacco  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
five  years.  t':.e  farni  yield  will  be  appraised 
on  the  basis  of  the  yields  established  for 
similar  farms  in  the  area  on  which  burley 
tobacco  WAS  produced  during  such  five-year 
F>erlCKl:  And  pr.nxded  further.  That  the  farm 
yield  established  tor  any  farm  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousaiid  five  hundred  pounds  per 
acre. 

■•(e)  A  preliminary  farm  marketing  quota 
shall  be  determined  for  each  farm  for  which 
a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  es- 
tibUshed  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
Oc:ober  1,  1970.  by  multiplying  the  farm 
yield  determined  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  by  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
I  prior  10  any  reduction  for  violation  of  regu- 
idiions  issued  pursuant  to  the  Act)  estab- 
lished for  such  farm  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  October  1.  1970.  For  each  farm  for 
which  -uch  a  preliminary  farm  marketing 
quota  1=  determined,  a  farm  marketing  quota 
for  ths  first  yenr  shall  be  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  preliminary  farm  marketing 
quota  by  a  national  factor  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  .latlonal  marketing  quota  determined 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  (less  the 
nationp,'.  reserve)  by  the  svim  of  all  prelimi- 
nary l.:T7A  marketing  quotas  as  determined 
under  iiis  subsection:  Provided.  That  such 
national  factor  shall  not  be  less  than  95  per 
centum 

•'The  farm  marketing  quota  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  shall  be  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  previous  year's  farm  marketing  quota 
by  a  national  factor  obtained  by  dividing  the 
national  marketing  quota  determined  under 
subsection  ic)  of  this  section  (less  the  na- 
tional reserve)  by  the  sum  of  the  farm  mar- 
keting qi'otas  for  the  Immediately  preceding 
year  for  all  farms  for  which  buriey  tobacco 
marketing  quotas  will  be  determined  for  such 
succeeding  marketing  year  Provided.  That 
such  fictor  f  3r  the  marketing  year  begia!tin=,' 
October  1,  1972,  shall  not  be  less  thai*  Ho  per 
centum:  Provided  further.  That  such  factor 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1, 
1973,  shall  not  be  less  than  92 '^  per  centum: 
And  provided  further,  That  such  factor  for 
any  subsequent  year  shall  not  oe  'ess  than 
90  per  centum:  And  provided  further.  Thit 
in  the  cise  of  any  f.'.rm  having  an  acrf  i^e 
allotment  of  50  acre  cr  less  for  the  market- 
ing year  beguinaig  October  1.  1970.  the  far:;-i 
marketing  quota  shall  njt  be  less  than  95 
per  centum  of  the  farm  marketing  quot.. 
established  under  this  section  for  'he  pre- 
vious year.  The  farm  marketing  qtiota  so 
computed  for  any  farm  for  any  year  shall  b? 
increased  by  the  number  of  pounds  by  whic  i 
marketings  from  the  farm  during  the  imtne- 
dlatily  preceding  year  were  less  thai  the 
farm  m'>r;<et-!tg  qujta  isfier  .'idliistmentsi  : 
PTOvid:d.  That  ar.y  such  l:.crea::e  shall  not 
exceed  the  .smoun:  vi  the  farm  marketing 
quota  1  including  leased  pounds)  for  titc  im- 
mediately pr^cdmg  marketing  year  prior  to 
aiy  increase  for  undermirkctings  or  decrease 
fir  overmarketlrigs.  The  farm  mari-etlng 
quota  so  computed  for  each  farm  for  any 
year  sa  ;:  be  reduced  by  the  number  of 
pouads  by  which  marketings  from  the  farm 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  year  ex- 
ceeded the  farm  mprk"''ng  ouo'-a  (aft»r  ad- 
justm?n*5>  :  Provided.  That  if  on  acorunt  of 
excess  marketings  in  the  preceding  year  the 
farm    marketing   quota   Is   reduced    to   zero 


pounds  without  reflecting  the  entire  reduc- 
tion required,  the  additional  reduction  re- 
quired shall  be  made  in  subseqaent  market- 
ing years. 

"The  farm  marketing  quota  for  a  neA- 
farm  shall  be  the  number  of  pounds  deter- 
mined by  the  county  committee  with  ap- 
proval of  the  State  committee  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  for  the  fnrm  on  the  basis  of  the 
past  burley  tobacco  experience  of  the  farm 
operator;  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
available  for  the  production  of  burley  to- 
bacco; crop  rotation  practices,  and  the  soil 
and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  pro- 
duction of  burley  tobacco:  Provided.  That 
the  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  such  new 
farm  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
average  of  the  farm  marketing  quotas  for 
similar  farms  for  which  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  otherwise  established:  Provided 
further,  That  the  number  of  pounds  allocated 
to  all  new  farms  shall  not  exceed  that  portion 
of  the  national  reserve  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  establishing  quotas  for  new  farms. 

"(f)  When  a  poundage  program  is  in  effect 
under  this  section,  the  farm  marketing  quota 
next  established  for  any  farm  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  burley  tobacco  pro- 
duced on  any  farm  (1)  which  is  marketed  as 
having  been  produced  on  a  d.ilercnt  farm. 

(2)  for  which  proof  of  disposition  is  not 
furnished  as  required  by  the  Secretary;  a:.d 

(3)  as  to  which  any  producer  on  the  farm 
files,  or  aids  or  acquiesces  m  the  filir '  of. 
any  false  report  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  marketings  of  tobacco:  Provided. 
That  If  the  Secretary  through  the  local  com- 
mittee finds  that  no  person  connected  with 
such  farm  caused,  aided,  or  acquiesced  In 
any  such  Irregularity,  the  next  established 
farm  marketing  quota  shall  not  be  reduced 
under  this  subsection.  The  reductions  re- 
quired under  this  sub.section  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  other  adjustments  made 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(g)  When  a  poundage  i;rogram  is  in 
eJect  under  this  section,  farm  marketing 
quotas  I  after  adjustments)  for  burley  to- 
bacco may  be  transferred  to  other  farms  i.i 
the  same  county  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions contained  In  section  316  of  the  Act: 
Provided,  That  such  transfers  shall  be  on  a 
pound  for  pound  basis:  Provided  further. 
That  any  adjustment  for  undermarketlngs 
cr  overmarketln<5s  shall  be  attributeu  u  the 
farm  to  whit-h  transferred-  And  p''vided 
fuither.  Thai  not  more  than  five  thou-aid 
pounds  may  te  transferred  to  atiy  farm 
unde    th;-.  section. 

"I  hi  EftectUe  with  marketing  year  begin- 
ning Oc  jber  1.  1976.  no  marketing  quota, 
other  tha:!  a  new  larm  marketiiv?  quota, 
shall  be  esia'^holied  fcr  a  farm  on  -.vhicli  no 
burley  tobr.cco  was  planted  or  considered 
planted  in  a'ly  cf  the  fue  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  fcr  which  farni  market- 
ing  quotas   are   being  e;-tabll.-hed. 

"(1)  When  marketing  quotas  under  this 
section  are  in  effect,  provisions  with  respect 
to  p>enalties  for  the  marketing  of  excess  to- 
bacco and  the  other  provisions  contained  In 
section  314  of  the  Act  shall  apnlv,  except 
that: 

No  penalty  on  excess  tcbacco  shall  be  due 
or  collected  until  110  per  csntnm  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota  i^iTrer  i.ijustmentsi 
for  a  farm  has  been  marketed,  but  with  re- 
spect to  each  pound  of  tobacco  m.irketed 
in  excess  of  such  percentage  the  full  pen:Uty 
rate  shall  be  due.  payable,  and  collected  at 
the  time  of  naarketlng  on  each  pound  of 
tob;^.cco  marketed,  and  any  tobacco  marketed 
In  excess  of  100  per  centum  of  the  farm 
marketing  quota  (after  adjustments)  will 
require  a  reduction  In  subsequent  farm 
marketing  quotas  In  accordance  with  section 
319(6):  P'ovided.  That  if  the  Secretary  In 
his  discretion,  determines  It  is  desirable  to 
encourage     additional     marketings    of     any 


grades  of  burley  tobacco  during  any  market  • 
lug  year  to  insure  traditional  market  pat- 
terns to  meet  the  normal  demands  of  export 
and  domestic  ni.irkets.  he  may  autnorlze  the 
marketing  of  such  gr.idcs  without  the  pay- 
n}ent  of  penalty  or  deduction  from  subse- 
quent quotas  to  the  extent  of  5  per  centum 
i-f  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  on 
whiclT  the  tobacco  was  produced,  and  such 
m.'.rketings  shall  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port. 

"{2 1  1  lie  provi-slons  with  respect  to  pen- 
alties contained  in  the  third  sentence  of 
section  314(a)  shall  be  reilsed  to  read:  'If 
any  pr-'ducer  falsely  identifies  or  fails  to 
account  for  the  disposition  of  any  tobacco, 
tlie  Secretary,  in  lieu  of  assessing  and  col- 
lecting penalties  based  on  actual  niarketlnga 
of  exces,  looacco.  may  elect  to  assess  a  pen- 
alty con-puted  by  multiplying  the  full  pen- 
alty rate  by  an  amount  of  tobacco  equal  to 
2.3  pif  leinum  of  the  farm  marketing  quota 
lait'T  adjustment-)  and  the  penalty  In  re- 
;pect  (hereof  shul!  be  paid  and  remitted  by 
lii'^  producer." 

■it!)  The  provisions  contained  In  the 
to  itth  sentence  of  section  314ia)  shall  not 
be  applicable.  For  the  first  year  a  market- 
ing quota  program  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  is  in  effect,  the 
farm  marketing  quota  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  section  319(e)  .shall  receive  a 
temporary  tipward  rdjustment  equal  to  the 
amount  of  carryover  pen.ilty-f.'-ee  b:ir:ey  to- 
bicco  for  t:tp  f.-.rm  For  subs:^qjent  years, 
tiie  prov  slons  of  fPcUon  319(e)   ;:ha!l  apply. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shiU  proscnoe  such 
regui  itl  ns  as  he  con  iders  r  .^cessary  for 
carr  -ing  out  the  pr  )visions  of  this  s-.-ction." 

Sec-  2.  Section  378  o:  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
ju-trnrnt  Act  cf  193R.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  subtection  (f)  to  read 
a-  lei  ows: 

"if)  In  applying  the  urovislotis  of  this 
settin  to  a  fi.rni  lor  whlcli  a  tobacco  mar- 
keting qujta  has  been  determined  under  sec- 
tion 319  of  this  Act.  the  woid,  'allotmrnt' 
.inU  McrpaJte'.  wherever  they  apoeir,  shall  be 
consfrud  to  mean  marketing  q  i>ta'  and 
pound  ge".    lespectively.  as  required" 

Sec.  3.  Clau.se  (c)  of  section  106  of  the 
Agrlcultur.'l  Act  of  1949.  as  ame:ided.  Is 
amended  to  re.id  as  follows:  "(c)  If  .'cr^ag;- 
poundnge  or  pt.undage  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  '.n  effect  under  section  317  or  319 
of  the  Agricu]tur:il  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  imended.  i  1  i  price  su'ipcrt  s'v  i'  not  be 
made  available  on  tob:\cco  marketed  In  ex- 
cess of  110  per  centum  of  the  m  rketing 
quota  (after  adjustments)  for  the  farm  on 
which  such  tobacco  was  produced  and  (2) 
for  the  puipose  of  price  support  eligibility, 
tobacco  c:irrlcd  over  from  one  marketing 
year  to  another  shall,  when  m.uket':d.  be 
considered  tobacco  of  the  then  current  crop." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recons'der  the  vcte  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  move 
to  lay  that  mjtion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  later  today  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadersliip  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
H.R.  5432,  a  bill  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  That  bill 
»iU  become  the  unfinished  business  to- 
morrow by  virtue  of  the  adjournment 
over  until  tomorrow. 

I  shall  not  ask  that  the  bill  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  now  because  there  are 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on  matters 
not  germane  to  the  bill,  and  the  Pastore 
rule  would  prevent  their  doing  so. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thai  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  Jackson  >  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes;  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  there 
again  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  moming  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call  without  prej- 
udice to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson)  under  the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
%111  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 


SALT:  A  NEW  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  tasks  of  government  more  diffl- 
cult  than  the  successful  conduct  of  in- 
temational  negotiations;  and  there  is  no 
subject  for  negotiation  so  complex  as 
the  limitation  of  strategic  arms.  The 
prudent  search  for  stabilizing  measures 
of  arms  control  is  essential,  not  only  to 
our  national  security,  but  to  the  collec- 
tive hopes  of  mankind  for  a  lessening  of 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Nothing  in  the  arms  control  area 
comes  quickly  or  easily.  Such  success  as 
we  have  had  in  past  arms  control  negoti- 
ations has  been  the  product  of  care,  de- 
liberation and,  above  aU,  unremitting 
patience.  In  consequence  we  have,  in 
concert  with  the  Soviet  Union,  moved  to 
prohibit  atmospheric  nuclear  testing,  to 
inhibit  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  keep  certain  environments  free 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  establish  re- 
liable channels  of  communication  for 
use  in  severe  crises. 


We  are  now  engaged  in  the  most  im- 
portant arms  control  negotiations  since 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  closing  days  of  World  War  II.  On 
March  15,  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  met  for  the 
first  session  of  the  fourth  round  of  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  in 
Vienna,  Austria.  There  they  continue  to 
explore  measures  to  increase  the  stability 
of  the  strategic  balance. 
I 
My  immediate  concern,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  pace  of  events  may  overtake 
our  efforts  to  conclude  a  SALT  agree- 
ment covering  the  whole  range  of  sys- 
tems under  consideration.  Our  past  ex- 
perience in  arms  control  negotiations 
does  not  encourage  the  view  that  we  have 
the  time  in  which  to  resolve  all  the  prob- 
lems that  should  be  discussed  at  SALT. 
The  test-ban  treaty,  for  example,  took  5 
years  to  negotiate — and  even  then  it 
failed  to  provide  for  the  control  of  un- 
derground testing.  The  nonproliferation 
treaty  took  several  years,  as  did  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  the 
Antarctic. 

In  my  view,  we  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  bring  about  a  period  of  relative 
stability  in  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
address  the  many  complex  issues  that 
surround  the  terms  and  provisions  of  a 
comprehensive  arms  control  agreement. 
We  need  to  buy  time.  Without  time — 
without  a  pause  in  the  offense  momen- 
tum— our  best  efforts  to  negotiate  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  may  be  overtaken 
by  events. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  we  ought  to  consider  a  partial, 
interim  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
would  at  once  have  the  effect  of  slowing 
the  strategic  arms  competition  and  add- 
ing to  the  immediate  security  of  the 
strategic  balance.  Ideally,  such  an  in- 
terim measure  would  be  both  simple  and 
immediate:  simple  so  as  to  obviate  com- 
plex negotiation  and  immediate  so  as  to 
arrest  the  decline  in  the  security  of  our 
deterrent.  Such  an  agreement  would  fo- 
cus on  the  principal  source  of  the  mount- 
ing instabUity  in  the  strategic  balance: 
the  increasing  offensive  potential  of  the 
Soviet  forces.  It  is  clear  that  the  current 
United  States-Soviet  strategic  balance  is 
threatened — not  by  efforts  to  protect  our 
respective  deterrent  forces — but  by  the 
developing  Soviet  capability  to  attack 
and  destroy  our  deterrent.  It  is  this  de- 
velopment, therefore,  that  ought  to  be 
the  subject  of  an  immediate  freeze  of 
sufficient  duration  to  facilitate  the  con- 
clusion of  a  more  comprehensive  agree- 
ment. 

I  have  in  mind  an  agreement  that 
would  constrain  the  deployment  of  ad- 
ditional land-based  offensive  weapons  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Un- 
ion— and  it  would  do  so  at  once.  Specif- 
ically, I  propose  a  mutual  United  States- 
Soviet  agreement  for  an  initial  period  of 
1  year  providing  the  following: 

First.  The  United  States  would  imme- 
diately halt  the  deployment  of  Minute- 
man  ni  missiles  with  their  MIRV  war- 
heads. 

Second.  The  Soviet  Union  would  im- 
mediately halt  the  deployment  of  new 


ICBM  launchers  and  missiles  including 
those  now  under  construction. 

Third.  Both  countries  would  retain  the 
freedom  to  assure  the  survivability  of 
their  strategic  land-based  forces  so  long 
as  they  did  not  add  to  their  offensive 
potential. 

Fourth.  Neither  side  would  deploy  a 
population  defending  ABM. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Buckley),  such  a 
program  would  greatly  increase  the  se- 
curity of  our  strategic  forces.  Moreover, 
it  would,  I  believe,  calm  any  possible  So- 
viet concern  that  we  might  be  increasing 
the  offensive  potential  of  our  forces  so  as 
to  threaten  the  security  of  their  deter- 
rent. I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  such 
a  proposal  would  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception  at  the  SALT  talks. 
II 
In  my  view,  such  a  proposal  would 
have  several  advantages.  First,  and  most 
important,  it  would  bring  a  halt  to  the 
program  that  threatens  to  disturb  the 
stability  of  the  strategic  balance.  Once 
that  stability  is  seriously  impaired — once 
the  Soviet  offense  appears  to  be  capable 
of  destroying  a  large  fraction  of  our  de- 
terrent— it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  agreement  at  SALT. 
The  proposal  I  am  making  would  thus 
give  us  the  vital  pause  in  which  to  search 
for  a  more  comprehensive  agreement. 

Second,  by  permitting  us  to  deploy  de- 
fenses to  protect  our  Minuteman  silos, 
we  would  be  able  to  counter  any  likely 
qualitative  upgrading  of  the  current  So- 
viet offensive  forces.  And  we  could  do  this 
without  in  any  way  adding  to  our  capac- 
ity to  strike  the  Soviet  deterrent. 

Third,  by  preventing  the  deployment  of 
ABM  systems  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing populated  areas — thick  city  de- 
fenses— we  would  diminish  the  necessity 
for  deploying  MIRV's  on  our  Minuteman 
force.  At  the  same  time,  we  could  con- 
tinue to  deploy  the  much  smaller  war- 
heads of  the  MIRV'ed  Poseidon  missile 
on  our  Polaris  submarine  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  our  sea-based 
deterrent. 

Fourth,  it  would  be  well  for  the  United 
States  to  put  forward  an  alternative  to 
the  current  Soviet  proposal  for  a  defense- 
only  limitation.  Since  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Soviet  proposal  is  dangerous 
and  unwise,  and  because  I  believe  that  it 
would  actually  provide  an  incentive  for 
the  Soviets  to  increase  their  offensive 
forces,  I  am  concerned  that  an  alterna- 
tive be  advanced  that  does  genuinely  add 
to  the  security  of  both  countries. 

Finally,  the  discussion  surrounding 
this  proposal  may  help  to  illuminate  the 
nature  of  Soviet  strategic  objectives.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  importance  of  hav- 
ing such  knowledge,  we  really  know  very 
Little  about  Soviet  strategic  doctrine.  My 
own  view  is  that  we  will  not  emerge  from 
the  SALT  talks  with  a  very  comprehen- 
sive agreement  unless  we  and  the  Soviets 
succeed  in  arriving  at  some  common  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  nature  and  objec- 
tives of  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  risks  involved 
in  proposing  such  an  interim  agreement 
for  an  initial  period  of  1  year  are  mini- 
mal. The  advantage  of  halting  the  de- 
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ployment  of  Soviet  ofTensive  weapons 
would  be  real,  Immediate,  and  stabiliz- 
ing. It  would  diminish  the  pressure  that 
we  are  now  under  to  press  ahead  .with 
new  offensive  nuclear  systems  ot  our 
own.  Its  advantages  over  the  Soviet^ro- 
po;>al  to  limit  only  defensive  weapons 
should  be  clear:  It  would  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  balance  oi  terror,  while 
the  Soviet  proposal  would  accelerate  the 
decline  in  the  stability  of  the  balance, 
ni 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  central 
objective  of  our  strategic  force  is  to  pre- 
vent a  nuclear  war  by  deterring  any  po- 
tential adversary  from  launching  a  first 
strike  against  the  United  States.  That 
our  security  should  lie  in  deterrence— 
in  the  threat  to  launch  an  overwhelming 
retaliatory  strike  against  a  nuclear  ag- 
gressor—is an  unhappy  necessity  for 
which  I  have  more  regret  than  enthu- 
siasm. Nevertheless,  it  is  essential,  for 
our  own  security  and  for  the  assurance 
of  peace,  that  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
certainty  and  severity  of  our  response  in 
the  event  that  an  attack  should  be  made 
against  us. 

I  believe  that  arms  control  arrange- 
ments have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  increas- 
ing the  stability  of  the  strategic  balance 
and  in  deepening  the  conviction,  on  both 
sides,  that  an  all-out  nuclear  war  would 
be  suicidal. 

The  stability  of  the  strategic  balance 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  developed,  and  is  determined 
to  maintain,  an  invulnerable  retalia- 
tory force.  So  long  as  our  deterrent  is 
certain  to  survive  any  eflfort  to  destroy 
it,  the  Soviet  Union,  our  principal  nu- 
clear adversary,  will  have  no  incentive  to 
initiate  a  first  strike.  It  is  the  capacity 
of  our  strategic  force  to  survive  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  that  makes  the  strategic 
balance  a  stable  one.  And  we  can  increase 
the  stability  of  the  balance  by  measures 
that  remove  any  possible  incentives  to  a 
first  strike. 

Now,  the  chief  incentive  to  a  nuclear 
strike  is  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  a  po- 
tential aggressor,  that  a  first  strike  might 
destroy  enough  of  our  deterrent  force  so 
that  we  would  be  unable  to  use  our  few 
surviving  weapons  to  retaliate.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  ever  believed  the  nuclear 
balance  implied  this  outcome,  we  would 
be  subjected,  at  the  very  least,  to  black- 
maii  and  intimidation  across  a  broad 
range  of  foreign  policy  issues.  Beyond 
that,  we  would  find  ourselves  in  a  situa- 
tion that  encouraged  Soviet  brinkman- 
ship with  a  restating  risk  of  accident 
miscalculation,  and  nuclear  war. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  should 
welcome  arms  control  arrangements  that 
diminish  the  vulnerability  of  our  deter- 
rent forces  while  soundly  rejecting  pro- 
posals whose  effect  would  be  to  place 
our  deterrent  at  greater  risk. 

IV 

The  urgency  many  of  us  associate  with 
the  SALT  talks  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  increas- 
ing its  offensive  strategic  forces  In  spite 
of  5  years  of  American  restraint.  We 
have  watched  the  number  of  SS-ll,  SS- 
13,  and  8S-9  missiles  climb  steadily 
since  1965.  We  have  watched  the  growth 
of  those  forces  pass  the  level  necessary 


for  a  deterrent  posture  that  mirrors  our 
own.  We  have  watched,  most  recently, 
the  ominous  development  of  what  may  be 
a  new  generation  of  offensive  missiles  of 
a  size  and  disposition  that  gravely 
threatens  the  security  of  our  deterrent 
force.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
watched  the  security  of  our  deterrent — 
the  principal  source  of  strategic  stabil- 
ity— eclipsed  by  the  shadow  of  increas- 
ing Soviet  offensive  strength. 

Our  response  to  this  development  has 
included  the  deployment  of  a  system  of 
ballistic  missile  defense  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  retaliatory  capacity  of  our  Mln- 
uteman  missiles — the  heart  of  the  stra- 
tegic deterrent.  We  have  taken  this  step 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  impress  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  the  futility  of  its  effort 
to  deploy  offensive  forces  capable  of 
threatening  oiir  deterrent. 

But  this  deployment  of  defenses  to  off- 
set tile  Soviet  threat  has  not  been  our 
only  response  to  tlieir  build-up.  We  have 
also  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
SALT  agreement  designed  to  limit  our 
strategic  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  our  respective  re- 
taliatory forces.  We  have  said,  in  effect, 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  will  stop  build- 
ing up  its  strategic  offensive  forces,  we 
will  agree  to  limit  our  defenses. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  have 
chosen  to  press  for  an  agreement  on 
terms  that  would  limit  defenses  only,  and 
that  would  prevent  us  from  defending 
our  deterrent.  The  clear  implication  of 
this  Soviet  position  is  that  they  wish  to 
inhibit  oin-  defenses  while  proceeding  to 
inci-ease  the  capability  oi  their  offensive 
force  to  strike— and  perhaps  destroy— 
oui-  deterrent. 

Such  a  position  is,  of  course,  com- 
pletely unacceptable.  Far  from  slowing 
down  the  aim.s  r^ice.  it  would  provide  an 
incentive  to  the  Soviets  to  press  ahead 
on  the  deployment  of  more  offensive 
weapons  in  the  full  knowledge  that  we, 
for  our  part,  have  nothing  in  prospect 
with  which  to  counter  their  increasing 
strength.  Far  from  increasing  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  strategic  balance,  adoption  of 
the  Soviet  position  would  prejudice  that 
stability.  Rather  than  controllinfj  the  oi- 
fensivc  force?  that  threaten  our  deter- 
rent it  would  limit  the  defensive  force.s 
that  protect  it. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  would  therefore  act  imme- 
diately to  propose  the  alternative  interim 
freeze  that  I  have  outlined.  The  stabU- 
ity  of  the  strategic  balance  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  comprehensive  SALT  agree- 
ment would  be  greatly  improved  by  such 
a  move. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


QUORUM  CALL 


FURTHER  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, under  the  previous  order  does  the 
Senate  now  proceed  again  to  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley  >.  The  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  further  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  was  hoped  by  the  leadership 
that  the  Senate  could  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5432  today  through  to 
completion  of  action  on  that  measure; 
but  because  of  the  fact  tliat  an  amend- 
ment is  now  expected  to  be  offered  to 
that  measure — an  amendment  which 
cannot  be  offered  today  but  which  must 
wait  until  tomorrow — it  is  the  plan  of 
the  leadership  to  lay  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  and  make  it  the  pending 
business,  so  that  it  will  become  the  un- 
finished business  on  tomon-ow. 

It  i.-  hoped  that  action  will  be  com- 
pleted tomorrow  on  H.R.  5432— the  bill 
to  which  I  have  just  referred— a  bill  to 
provide  an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  President,  the  only  remaining 
measure,  at  this  time,  is  S.  31,  a  bill  to 
provide  diulng  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment for  programs  of  public  service  em- 
ployment for  imemployed  persons,  to  as- 
sist States  and  local  communities  in  pro- 
viding needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  SUBMIT  REPORTS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vu-ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  expected  that  committees 
may  report  additional  bills  and  resolu- 
tions for  placement  on  the  calendar,  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  submit 
reports  during  the  adjournment  over  un- 
til tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  H.-vn- 
SENi .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:45  a.m. 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MUSKIE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiEi  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
distingu  shed  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtrsKiE)  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  trarusaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  50.  H.R.  5432. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen ) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  5432  > ,  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  will  be  no  action  on  this  bill 
today  but  it  will  be  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  completion  of  the  period 
for  routine  morning  business  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business.  Calendar  No. 
50,  H.R.  5432,  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    TRANSACTION    OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET    MILITARY    AID 
INCREASES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  inter- 
esting and   significant   phenomenon  is 


developing  in  world  affairs  that  Is  worth 
examining  more  carefully  by  the  Senate. 
It  appears  the  Soviet  Union  is  stepping 
up  its  military  aid  to  non-Communist 
nations  while  the  United  States  is  at- 
tempting to  lower  Its  own  profile. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  Tuesday  by  its  no1«d  foreign 
affairs  specialist.  Drew  Middleton,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  spending  in  excess 
of  $800  million  annually  in  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  to  countries  other  than 
the  Warsaw  Pact  powers.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  really  valid  estimate  on  how 
much  the  Russians  are  spending  to 
maintain  their  hegemony  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Much  of  the  assistance  outside  East- 
ern Europe,  according  to  the  Times  story, 
goes  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  But 
Soviet  aid  has  expanded  far  beyond 
Egypt.  In  1962,  Russia  was  providing  as- 
sistance to  10  non-Commimist  countries 
at  a  rate  of  about  $110  million  a  year. 
By  last  year  she  was  providing  assistance 
to  2j  non-Communist  countries  at  the 
$800  million  rate. 

At  present,  according  to  the  story,  the 
Soviets  have  some  25,000  military  ad- 
visors serving  in  these  non-Communist 
nations. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  is  work- 
ing hard  at  cutting  its  military  presence 
abroad.  Our  own  mihtary  assistance  pro- 
<a"am  is  running  at  about  $700  million  a 
year,  exclusive  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

Soviet  aims,  according  to  the  Times 
dispatch,  involve  a  two-front  objective, 
increasing  Arab  strength  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  bolstering  strength  of  coun- 
tries m  Asia  abutting  Red  China. 

Thui,  the  Soviets  are  concentratina 
larpe  portions  of  tiieir  foieigii  military 
as.sistance  in  Egypt  and  tb^  other  Arab 
countries  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  India 
and  Afghanistan  on  the  other. 

It  is  significant  that  Russia — always 
critical  of  American  efforts  to  support 
the  military  strength  of  countries  around 
tlie  world — has  quietly  embarked  on  a 
program  of  such  magnitude  herself.  It  is 
another  evidence  of  the  So\1et  Union's 
ever-widening  effort  to  make  its  presence 
felt  worldwide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  Mr.  Middleton's 
story  printed  in  the  Recokp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
va.<^  ordf-ied  to  oe  printed  ni  the  REConn. 
as  follows : 

Soviet  Aid  S.md  To  Run  $2  Billion  Yearly 
(By  Drew  Mlddleion) 

Soviet  military  aid  to  Communisi  and  un- 
de;Ge\  eloped  countries  amounted  to  more 
than  $19-"oniiou  In  the  year^  Irom  1955  to 
1970.  according  to  authoritative  sources  in 
the  t.'nited  States  and  Allied  governments. 

According  to  a  recently  dl;  closed  American 
refxjrt,  assistance  Is  Increasing  In  value  and 
geographical  scope,  with  North  Vietnam  in 
the  Communist  world  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  oi  the  underdeveloped  countries 
receiving  the  largest  shares. 

Only  10  non-Communist  countries  received 
military  aid  m  1962.  Eight  years  later  the 
number  had  risen  to  25  and  annual  aid  In 
arms  had  Jumped  to  $800-minion  from  (110- 
mllUon.  The  number  of  Soviet  military  ad- 
visers and  technicians  around  the  world,  ex- 
clusive of  Warsaw  Pact  cotmtrles,  !s  now  estl- 
mr.ted  to  be  at  least  25.000. 


U.S.    AID    IS    ROTATED 

United  States  mlUtary  aid  through  the 
Mutual  Defense  Act  of  1949  and  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  totaled  over  M3-bll- 
llon  from  1960  to  1968.  The  amount  lor  the 
fl£cal  year  1968,  excluding  South  Vietnam, 
was  more  than  $718-mimon. 

Intelligence  analysts  In  the  United  States 
and  in  governments  of  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  estimate  the 
Soviet  Union's  current  annual  bill  for  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  at  something  more 
than  $2-bllllon.  Reports  of  criticism  of  this 
expenditure  have  reached  the  west  from 
Moscow,  although  the  Russian  people  are  un- 
aware of  the  full  extent  of  foreign  aid. 

These  reports  add  that  Communist  party 
spealcers  addressing  meetings  on  Soviet  col- 
lective farms  or  In  factories  are  provided  with 
guidance  for  answering  questions  concerning 
the  Government's  foreign  aid. 

OBJECTIVES     LISTED 

Government  sources  here  and  abroad  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  military  aid  program  has 
these  political  objectives: 

To  Increase  the  dependence  of  Arab  states 
on  the  Soviet  Union  by  providing  arms,  ad- 
visers, equipment  and  replacements. 

To  maintain  the  military  strength  of 
North  Vietnam  and,  consequently,  enable 
the  Soviet  Union  to  wield  greater  i.,fluence 
than  China  in  Hanoi. 

To  increase  the  military  preparedness  of 
Asian  countries  such  as  India  and  Afghani- 
stan, which  adjoins  China. 

To  raise  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
Warsaw  Pact  allien  by  Introducing  modern 
weapons  systems,  including  guided  mlssUes. 

Soviet  military  aid  to  Communist  coixn- 
triea  amounted  to  about  $12.7-bllUon  In 
1955-1970. 

The  largest  share  went  to  North  Vietnam. 
Its  value,  reckoned  in  dollars  at  Soviet  for- 
eign-trade prices,  was  $1  4-blHlcn  .'rom  1954 
through  1968.  Aid  in  1969  was  eitin-.ated  at 
8120-mlUion. 

TOTAL    PACKAGE    FOJ    HANOI 

One  allied  estimate  Is  that  the  combined 
military  and  economic  aid  agreement  signed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Vietnam  last 
year  will  cost  Moscow  about  $l-blUlon  an- 
nually. 

Total  economic  and  military  aid  to  North 
V'letnam  from  1954  through  1968  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  Communist  China  and  eastcr:i 
Europe  Is  put  at  $4.1 -billion. 

Soviet  military  help  to  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  averaged  about  $500-mlUion  annually 
In  the  fiscal  years  1961-1971.  The  bulk  was 
in  the  form  of  advanced  aircraft,  missllc-a. 
tanl::s  and  electronic  weapons  systems. 

Other  Warsaw  Pact  forces  fly  the  MIO-21, 
the  most  advanced  fighter  In  general  service 
with  the  Soviet  Air  Force,  and  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  new  MIG-23  after  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  equipped.  Three  tj-pes  of 
surface-to-air  missiles,  the  SAAf-2,  the  3A-M- 
3  and  the  SAM-4,  have  been  delivered  to  east 
European  forces. 

The  latest  United  States  estimate  is  that 
Soviet  military  aid  to  Cuba  amounts  to  $20- 
nulUon  annually. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  receives  t:.e 
largest  amount  of  military  aid  among  non- 
Co  inmunist  recipients. 

Dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was 
said.  Increased  dramatically  after  the  Intro- 
duction of  SAM-3  missiles  into  Egypt  and  a 
modern  antiaircraft  defense  system  in  1970. 

The  aid  program  for  Egypt,  already  costly, 
rose  sharply  after  the  1967  war  with  Israel. 
According  to  one  intelligence  estimate,  the 
entire  program  from  1955  through  the  end 
of  1970  amounted  to  $2.7-binion.  This  ex- 
cludes, however,  the  military  and  economic 
assistance  pact  signed  in  Moscow  In  Decem- 
ber. 1970. 
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COMMITTEE  REPORTS  ON  UTILIZA- 
TION OP  POREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of   1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 


C3n.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  committees  of  the  Senate, 
certain  joint  committees,  and  parha- 
mentary  bodies,  concerning  the  foreiarn 
currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by 


them  in  calendar  year  1970  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1970,  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  FUNDS  EXPENDED— ALL  COMMITTEES,  U.S.  SENATE 


US   dollars 


Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

Appropriations.   ... 

Armed  Services 

Banking  ana  Currency 

CoTiinefce  ...     .  . 

F-3  ce r... I. '....'...""" 

Forego  Relations    ....       .    . 

ieiate  delegation,  Bnlish-Ameiican  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence. Bermu  ja. .. 

Senate  delegation,  13th  Canada-Umted  S'ates  Interiarlia- 
mentary  Conference,  Wasfiington,  D.C.;  Cape  Kennedy, 
Fla.,  Houston  and  San  Antonio.  Tex 

tJor'ti  Atla"l-c  Assembly  Conference.  The  Hague,  Ttie 
Nethe'lands:  Rome.  Italy;  and  Dublin,  Ireland 

Mexico-United  States  Interparliamentary  Conference,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif... 


$9  543  43 
13  421,24 
16  712  26 


Foreign  | 
currency  , 
dollar 
equivalent 


5674,89 
5  777.:; 
12  386.86 
11  8'n,36 
'.3  270.  40 
2  897.4) 
29  ?92, 09 

6^6.  36 


US  dollars 


II  S  Group,  Interparliamentary  Union $12,537.30 

Government  Operations 

liilerior  and  Insular  Affairs.. _ 

Judiciary _ 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare "" " 

Public  Works I.1."'"'"I"I!I 

Rules  and  Administration '.'.'....'. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy \\ 

Joint  Economic  Committee 


Total 


52  317.  23 


Foreign 

currency 

dollar 

equivalent 


$27  974.59 

26  061.64 

4  712,76 

12,504,  ?5 

22,335,59 

8  918  26 
4  364  22 

9  417  32 
26,8:17.00 

231,241.44 


U.S.  dollars  .  

14,  438.  44     Foreign  currency  d,Dllar  equivalent.. 

Grand  total,  funds  expended. 


52,31?  23 
234.241  44 

286,558.67 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE  SCIENCES,  U.S.  SENATE  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  IAN   1 

AND  DEC.  31,  1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 

currency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U  Z 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equijalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S, 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S. 

currency  currency 


James  J.  Gehrig 

Germany    dm 

The  Netherlands Guilders 

William  Parker 

Ger  nanv O.M 

The  Netherlands Guilders., 

Total 


195.00 
166  85 

195.00 
103.00 


$53.71 
46.35 

53.72 
28.61 


153,60 
124.80 

144.73 
74.00 


$42  32 
34.  G7 

39.87 
20.55 


475,  58 
58,55 

484  35 
45.00 


$130,71 
16.26 

133  13 
12.50 


24  20 


72  06 
31.25 


$182.  39 


$137.41 


$292. 60 


$27  24 
6  72 

19.85 
8  68 

$52.49 


923  04 
374,40 

896.  14 
253.25 


$:'53  98 
104  CO 

246.  57 

70,34 

$674.89 


RECAPITULATION 
Foreign  curre-icv  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) _ J574 


Total. 


$67^  89 

CLINTON   P,   ANDERSON 

,.  ,„,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Februar/  19  1971, 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  U.S.  SENATE  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S 
currency 


Total 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  0  S 

currency  currency 


1,092  50 


$303  73 


Senator  Gordon  Allott: 

Transportation Netherlands  Florins. 

Finland.. Markkas 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender: 

Transportation German  marks 4,315.87         1   188  62 

Austria Shillings... '899  00  '    34  94 

Belgium Francs. 4,350.00  87.31 

Czechoslovakia Korunas 

France Francs 

Greece Drachmas... '  "  80,60 2,67 

Italy     .  - Lire 


Poland 


155.20 


2,  000,  00 

"  66700" 
550  00 

62,500.00 


Romania _ Lei. 

United  rin^dom Pounds  

Senator  James  B,  Pearson; 

Transportation German  marks.. 


ZIotys 9.  750  00 


Lire 

Pounds . 

Lebanese  pounds. 
Dinars 


Italy 

Israel     ... 
Lebanon  .   . 
Jordan. 
Frede'ick  Day  d  Seaton; 

Transportation. German  Mark. . 

Italy Lire 

Israel  Israeli  pound... 

Lebanon  .  .         Lebanese  pound 

United  Arab  Republic Egyptian  pound. 


10,900 
157.50 
72,00 


16,50 
41.14 
21.00 


20,  205 
290.  16 
417,75 


33.28 
58.19 

129.00 


21.11,8 
5,  128.39 


51.56 
1.389.80 


1,251. 

20.  14.0 


$37,45 


77,  76 

"'46  48" 
99,65 

100,00 
1 50,  00 
70,20 
49.68 


10,900 

157.50 
72.00 


16.50 
41.14 

21,00 


20, 200 
290. 16 
417.75 


33.28 

58.19 

129.00 


129.40 
38.00 
16.150 

5,128.39 


36.97 
11,78 
45,24 

1.389.80 


2,855 


5.15 


1.092.50 
155  20 

4,  315  87 

2.899  00 

4,350,00 

667,00 

550  00 

80  00 

62.  500,  00 

9,  750,  00 

1,251. 

41,25.8 

5.128.39 
31,  105 
477.06 
527.75 
16. 150 

5,128.39 

31.100 

347,66 

489  75 

2,855 


$303  73 
37,45 

1,188,62 
112,70 
87,31 
46  48 
99,65 
2,67 
100  00 
150.00 
70,20 
101.24 

1  389.80 
49,78 
136,30 
161.78 
45,24 

1  389,80 
49.78 
99.33 

1 50.  00 
5,15 


Total. 


157.28 


440.94 


4,542.42 


636, 37 


5,777.01 


RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
Foreign  currency  (U  S.  dollar  equivalent). _ $5, 777.01 


Total 


Mar.  10,  1971. 


5  777,01 
ALLEN   I    ELLENDER. 
Chairman,  Comini'tee  on  Aporopriations. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Sen.  Pelei  Oominick: 

So.  Vietnam Piastres       

Hong  Kong Dollar 

Japan _ Yen    .     .     

Geimany.. Deutche  marks.. 

Col.  John  0,  McFalls,  USAF: 

So,  Vietnam Piastres     

Hong  Kong DoHai  .     ..    .. 

Japan Yen 

Germany   Deutche  marks 

Sen.  Henry  M. Jackson: 

Israel Israeli  pounds.. 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

Richard  Peile 

Israel  - Israeli  pounds. . 

Germany...  ...       Deutche  marks. 

Lt,  Col  Thomas  W   McGuire,  Jr,; 

United  Kingdom Pounds... 

Geimany Deutschemarks. 

Sen.  John  G,  Tower; 

Geimany..  Deutschemarks 

Sen.  Stephen  M,  Young. 

Dominican  Republic RD  Dollar. 

Romania Lei 

Italy Lire 

Portugal. Escudos 

Spam Pesetas... 

Poland     ZIotys 

Belgium Francs...   

Netherlands..    Florin.. 

Germany..  .    . Deutschemarks 

Cdr.  J.  L.  Larson 

Dominican  Republic Rd  dollar.     ... 

Netherlands Florin  .       

Italy.  Lire      , 

Portugal Escudos , 

Spam       ,, Pesetas ... 

Germany Deutche  marks.. 


327.44 
15.  120 


10,620 
332.  75 
15.  120 


798.65 

20.3 


493.  50 


62.5,9 

552 


$54.08 
42.00 


90.00 
55.07 
42.  00 


228.  12 
48.  53 


141.00 


767.00 
120.27 
15,480 


$6.50 
20.  00 
43,00 


5,310 
222,97 
12,600 


74,20 
2,2 


385,  OU 


45,00 
36.76 

35,00 


21,20 
5,0?  . 

110.00 


204.  90 

4000 

3422,83 

590 

36,  3iJ 

3.960 

3422. 83 

1020.95 


$33,77 

11.  11 

927,60 

5.00 

6.07 

11.00 

927.60 

291,70 


1233,  10 

59  79 

5400 


$10,45 
10.00 
15,00 


1160 
60.50 
4,320 


9  83 

10.08 
12.00 


2.  15 
2.2.7 


.es 

5.  13 


1249, 85 

3202.  50 


86.00 
2138.  4U 
566. 1 0 
1429.700 
3480.  00 
9100.00 
3000.  00 
789.  80 


32.00 


25,  160.  00 
1,229.54 
1,893,82 


150.00 
150,00 


86.00 

120.00 

90.00 

50.  00 

5U.  00 

140.00 

60.00 

220.  00 


32.00 

4U.  oo" 
43.  T'O 
27.21 


20.15.3 
184 


50,00 
50.00 


32.75 

891.00 

157.25 

428.910 

1392.00 

2600.  00 

1000.00 

244. 12 

29.04 

22.00 


32.75 
50.00 
25.00 
15.00 
20.00 
40.00 
20.00 
68.00 
8.00 

22.00 


3257.40 

3257.40 

12.80 

178.20 

125.80 

142.970 

556.  80 


357.10 
881.99  . 

117.25 

33.  50 

883,48'. 

20.95.3 

50.00 

883,48 

12,80 

10,00 

20,00 

5.00 

8,00 


600.  00 
2654.2306 
5927.5722 


12.00 
739,34 
1632,94 


27,676.00 

955.04 

2,644.80 


44.00 
33.40 
38.00 


1  05U,  10 

6,  290.  00 

142.97 

556.80 

4,377.36 


291.53 

10.  00 

5.00 

8.00 

205,  55 


15.00 

721.80 

113.22 

171.564 

1392,  00 

1625.00 

500.  00 

140.78 


8.00 

20,674.00" 
661.65 
864.58 


15.00 
40,  00 
18.00 
6.  00 
20.00 
25.00 
10.00 
42.00 


8.00 

32.88' 
23,  14 
12.42 


2000.  IC 
712.40 
40,  000 

3422,83 

17.  68l 
652.50 
36, OOl 
3422.83 

1895.95 
24.  7,  7 

2245.60 
3202.  50 

103.16.5 
3993. 4u 

3257.40 

146.55 

3920.40 

962. 37 

2173.144 

6820.80 

13325,00 

5100.00 

3828.9306 

5956.6122 

62.  00 

1,  050.  IJ 
79,  800.  00 

2,  989.  20 
5.960.00 
4,377.36 


i  dollar 

jquualei,! 

c:  U  S, 

currency 


$16  95 
117,85 
111.11 
927,  60 

149  83 
lC-.9,( 

100,  oy 

927.60 

L41.7 
51  7 


641 


2M.  uO 
1083,48 

883.48 

146,55 

72'^.  00 

153,00 

76,00 

98.00 

205.00 

102.00 

1069.34 

1640  94 

62,00 
291.53 
126,88 
104,  54 

86  63 
1,105,55 


Total 1,959,01 


838,68  9,180.06 


409.11 


12  386  68 


War  23,  1971. 


JOHN   C.  STENNIS 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Ser.ices 


REPORT  OE   IXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY,  U  S   SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1970 


Name  ol  currency 

Lodg 

ng 

Meals 

Transpo 

r'ation 

Miscell 

aneous 

Tola 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S 
currency 

Foreign 
currerxy 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  II  S. 

currency 

JohnB  Childers: 

Belgium 

Germany 

BFrancs       

DMarks 

8  157 

J163. 14 

2  001 

$40.  02 

133 
3,081.72 

$2  66 
846,  86 

440 

$8.  80 

10  731 
3,061,72 

$214  62 
846  86 

Subtotal 

163.14  . 

40.02  . 

849,52  . 

8.80  . 

7.48 
17.54 

1  Cei  48 

Yen 

Won 

Piasto 

B«ht... 

HKJ 

Won 

2  692 
5  521.50 

Senator  Wallace  F   Bennett: 
Japan 
Korea 

21,600 
14  664 

60.00 
48.00 

9.000 
23,218 

25.  00  . 
76.00 

"3,'97i.'50" 

ii'oo" 

33,292 
47,375 

92.48 
154  54 

Subtotal 

108.00 

101.00  . 

13.00  . 

25.02 

247  02 

Senator  Harrison  A   Williams,  Jr  ; 

Vietnam       

Tliailand 

Hong  Kong 

Korea          .  . 

14  750 
.       1,041,25 
606,00 
13.635 
27  000 

125.00 

50.00 

100.00 

45,00 

75,09 

8  260 

937  125 
484,  80 

9  090 
21,600 

70.00  . 

45.00 
80.00 

40.00 
60  00 

75.45 

33  865 
7,158.55 

12.43 

94,07 
1,939.50  . 

490 

104,125 

121.20 

t   915 

5,  400 

4  15 

5,00 
20  00 

6  31 
15  UO 

23  500 

2  082.  50 
1  287.45 

24  640 
87  865 

7,158.55 

199.15 

1 00.  00 

212.43 

81   3i 

24:  u7 

1,939.50 

Japan 

Yen 

Germany   ..     . 

D  Marks 

Subtntal.. 

395.00 

285.00 

2,046,00  . 

50.46 

23.  500 

2  082  50 

1  212-UO 

24,640 

66   370 

7.158  55 

2,  776  45 

PiMto 

Baht 

HK$ 

Won 

Yen 

0  Marks 

14   750 

.       1   041   25 

606 

13  635 

27,000 

Stephen  J    Para,;:ise 
Vietnam 

Thailand   \\'_ 

Hong  Kong .....'. 

Korea           

Japan        I. "Ill' 

Germany 

125,00 
50  00 

100,00 
45.00 
75.00 

8  260 

937   125 

484.  80 

9.090 
21   600 

70.00   . 
45.00 
SO.  CO   . 
30.00 
60.00 

"  12,' 370,"  00  " 
7,158,55 

34  36' 
1,939,50 

490 

104,125 
121  20 

1  915 

5  400 

4,15 

5  00 
20  00 

6  31 

15  00 

199,15 
100.00 
200, 00 
81.31 
l64  56 
1,939  50 

Subtotal... 

395.00  . 

285.00  . 

1,973.86  . 

50.46  . 

16  60 
50  30 
45.00 

65,  oo' 
100.00 

2,  704.  32 

830 
277.50 
187.20 

161.28 
35.14.5 

5  000 

1   656 

831.60 

6, 769.  54 

248.13 

35,14.5 

68.6.8 

Senator  Charles  H   Percy; 
Belgium 

1.920 

810 
447.80 

38,  40 
146.70 
107.00 

1   500 

372 

121.80 

30.  00 
67.40 
30.00 

750 

196.50 

74.80 

6,  769.  54 

86.85 

15.00 
35,60 
18.00 
1,864.37  . 
35.00 

1 00,  00 
300  00 

France 

Finland 

...  F  Marks 

200.  00 
1  864  37 

Germany 

D  Marks 

Ethopia 

Eth  $ 

1  ';Q.  00 
100  00 

Nigeria    . 

....  N£ 

United  Kingdom 

....  £ 

47 

112.00 

14 

34.00 

7.6,8 

18,17  . 

164,17 

Subtotal. 

404.10  . 

161.40  . 

1,986,14  . 

276.90  . 

2  828  54 

8390 
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lame  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Lodging  Meals  Transportation  Miscellaneous 

U  S  dollar  US.  dollar  US.  dollar  US.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent  equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign            or  U  S  Eoieiiin            or  US.  Foreign            or  U  S  foreign            or  US 

currency         currencv  currency         currency  currency         currency  currency         currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Hugh  h  Siiith,  Jr.: 

Belgium B  Francs. 

Denmark D  Kroner. 

S;:3iT Pesetas.. 


1.680 
1,207 
2,010 


J33  60 

16:. uo 

29.00 


6  070 

91b 

4.200 


Total. 


223.60 


$i21  40 
122.  UO 
60.00 

303.40 


1  884.00 

120.  00 

700 


J37.76 
17.00 
10.00 

64.76 


1   bOO 

300 

3,570 


I  J30.  00 

i  0 

151  00 

'81.00 


11,138.00 

2,542.00 

11,604.20 


$222. 76 
300.  OC 
150  OC 

672. 76 


Carl  A.  S  Coan; 

England   Pounds... 

Denmark. D.  Kroner. 

Guatemala Quetzal... 

Nicaragua C 

Germany D  Marks.  . 


23.44 

1,  140 

66 

0 

0 


Subtotal. 


55.80 

152.  OC 

66.00 

0 

0 

273.80 


6.08 
285 

67.75 
365.41 

0 


14.50 

38  0" 

67.75 

52,20 

0 

172.45 


28.19 

112.27 

9.50 

24  50 

1.651.93 


67,50 

n,96 

9,50 

3,50 

449.86 

S4S.32 


51.6 

35 

14,  7b 

55.  (19 

0 


12.20 

4  67 

14  75 

7.87 

0 

39.49 


62.83 

1  572,27 
158,00 
445,00 

1  651,93 


150,00 
209,63 
158,00 
6^  57 
449  86 


1,031.06 


John  R,  Evans: 

Belgium  B,  francs. 

Denmark D,  kroner.. 

Spain .  Pesetas... 


1.680 
1,207,50 

2,010 


33.60 

161.00 

29.00 


2,020 

579,38 

3.850 


40.  4li 
77.25 
55.00 


1,137.50 

37.50 

700 


22.75 
5.00 
10,00 


500 
44,03 
2,  040 


10.00 

5.87 

29.85 


5,  337.  50 

1,868.41 

8,620 


Subtotal. 


223.60 


172. 65 


37.75 


Total.. 2,  186.  24 


1,520,92  7.516.35 


:  106  75 

'243  12 

123  85 

479,72 


577.85  11,801,36 


45.72 


Amount 


RECAPITULATION 


Total. 


'  Expenses  totaled  more  than  indicated  but  were  paid  lor  by  personal  funds, 

'  J116  U  (5,805,50  B,  francs)  carried  into  Denmark  to  cover  enpe'ses  in  tnat  country. 


til,  801, 36 

- -     11,80136 

JOHN  SPARKMAN, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


Mar.  17,  1971. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN   CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED   FUNDS   BY   THE   CO.MMITTEE   ON   COMIVIERCE,   US.  SENATE   EXPENDED   BETWEEN   JAN,   1   AND  DEC   31,1973 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


me  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 

currencv 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currei'.cy 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U  S 
currency 


Emanuel  L.  Rouveias: 

Greece. Drachma. 

Germany DM     


.250.00 


J275. 00        4  500.00 


J150.  00 


2,100.00 
4,377.36 


$70.00 
1,202.90 


1,550.00 


$55.00      16,500,00  $550.00 
4,377.36         1  202.90 


Subtotal. 


2/5.  00 


150.00 1,272.90 


55.00 


1,752.90 


Scott  Hugh: 

Taipei- NT... 4.000.00           100.00        4.000.00            100.00  1,000.00  25.00 

Hod?  Kong,  8.C.C Hong  Kong  Dollars...  1.200.00           200.00        1,200.00           200.00  315.00  50.00 

Germany DM   .     .                               ..  6  507,48  1,753.54 


1,000.00 
315.00 


25.00 
50.00 


10,000,00  250.00 

3,030.00  500.00 

6,507.48         1,763,54 


Suhintal, 


300.00 


300.00  1,838.54 


75.00 


2,513.54 


Su'eliffe.S.  Lynn: 

Belgium Fr. . 

Fr»nc8 --  Fr. 

United  Kingdom I 

Japan Yen. 

Germany DM. 


1,568 

195 

19.00 

51,840 


31,36 

35.  30 
45  2b 
144.00 


2.640 

350 

20.00 

33,840 


52.80 
63.40 

48.00 
94.00 


1,020 

90 

8  00 

54.  799 

8,661.39 


20.40 
16.30 
21.00 
152.22 
2.  383.  54 


1  962 
63 

15.00 
33,840 


39  24 
11.00 
36,00 
94,00 


7,  190 

698 

62,  00 

174,319 

8,661.39 


143  80 
126.00 
150.25 
484  ,2 
2,383.54 


Total..., 
Subtotal. 


255.91 


258.20 2,593.46 


180.24 


3.287.81 


Wedin,  John: 

Japan Yen. 

Germany DM. 


397,800        1,105.00 


91.440 


254.00 


312.562 
5.568  83 


868  23 

1.561  23 


801.802 
5, 568.  83 


2,227  23 
1,561.23 


Subtotil. 


1,015.00 


254.00 2,429.56 


Arthur  Pankopt,  Jr.: 

Japan  Yen. 

Germany DM. 


61.536 


170  9S 


31. 176 


42,  199 
5.579.57 


117  22 
1,536  68 


5.826 


16  19 


140.787 
5,579,67 


3,788,46 


391  '.; 

1,536  68 


Subtotal. 


170.99 


86.61 


1,653.90 


16.19 


Total 2,106.90 


1,048.81  9,788.26 


326. 43 


1,927  69 
13,270,40 


RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). $13,270.  40 


Total. 


Mar,  24,  1971. 

>  Expended  between  Dec.  30,  1969,  and  Jan.  12,  1970. 


13.270.40 

Warren  G,  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 


March  29,  1971 
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Lodging 


f/eals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  flollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S. 

currency  currency 


McCarttij. 
France 


Francs. 
Marks 


tiler 


530.00 
270.00 


$113.31 
48.56 


275.00 


$49.46             54.00             $9.71            153.00           $27.52        1   112  00  $20C'  00 

14  449.83      $1,205.92 4  449.83  1,205  92 


100.00 


France     francs 270.00  48.56  454.95  83.52 

US.SR     Rubles 51.00  56.57 

Marks.. 14  449.83 


17.99 
1,205.92 


277.05 
26.  00 


49.83 
28.89 


ToUl., 


161,87 


189.75  2,439.54 


106.24 


1.112.00  20C'.  00 

77.00  85  56 

4,449.83  1,205,92 

2,897.40 


RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
Foreign  curiencv  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) _ $2,897.  40 


Total. 


$2,897.40 


I  Flight  transportation. 


Signed:  RUSSELL  B.  LONG. 
Chairman,  Committeeton  Finance. 


REPORT  OF   EXPENDITURE  OF   FOREIGN   CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED   FUNDS   BY   THE  COMMITTEE   ON    FOREIGN   RELATIONS    U.S.  SENATE    EXPENDED    BETWEEN   JAN.  1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US, 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

ot  US. 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  u  S. 

currency  currency 


Senator  Pell 

France  New  Iranc  .. 

Switzerland Franc.     .. 

Germany Mark 

France. -- New  franc. 

Germany... Mark 

Senator  Frank  Church: 

Mexico  - Peso . 

Robert  Oockery: 

Germany Mark . 

Venezuela Bolivar    ... 

Colombia  Peso 

Germany  Mark ... 

Switzerland Franc.   ... 

Francis  R.  Valeo: 

Philippines Peso 

Philippines Peso.. 

Hong  Kong H.K.  dollar.. 

Germany.. Mark 

J.  G.  Lowenstem 

Hong  Kong HK$ 

Vietnam  1 P/ 

Cambodia Riel 

Thailand Bht 

France Franc 

DMark 

Vietnam' P/ 

Richard  Moose: 

Hong  Kcng HK 

Vietnam'    P/ 

Vetnam'     P/ 

Cambodia Riels 

Thaihnd. B.. 

Germ.iny DM. 

France Franc 

Seth  Tillman: 

UAR Pound 

Lebinan Pound 

Jordan Dinar.. 

Israel   Pound 

Vietnam Piaster 

Norvill  Jones: 

Japan Yen 

Korea Won 

Indonesia...  Rp 

Hong  Kong.. HK$ 

Germany DM 

O.G.Henderson: 

Uruguay Peso 

Brazil N.  Cruzeiro. 

D.Mark.... 

"ance New  Franc 

Belgium. Franc. 

England Pound     .. 

W.  H  Pincus: 

Iceland  ....    . Kronar. 

Unted  Kingdom Pound 

l^orway N.  Kr 

Germany D.MarV.... 

Belgium B.Franc  . 

Morocco...  DH 

Ira" Ris"^;;;;'; 

United  Arab  Republic  E.Pnds 

Ethiopia E.DIrs 

'Uly-  Lira 

D.Mark 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


425 

110 


$76.99 
25.58 


308 

75 


$55.80 
17.44 


828 


1,300 


150.00 
104.  00 


586 


106.16 


61 

1  923 

1,009.70 


1,696.014 


1.C40 


83.35 


675 
1.22b 


150.07 
68.29 


1,008 
2,650 


225, 00 

147.71 


1,304 
469.  88 
242."34 


303.61 
125.00 

"40^00" 


1.050 
391.91 
"i2i."l7 


244.46 

100.00 
20^00' 


434.11 
18.301 
3  988 

825.br 

8,291 

455,50 
7,815.6 
7,068,0 
2.935.0 


585 

97.  509 

88.00 


81.85 
155.09 
71.95 

149.'67 


30.15 

73.84 
67.09 
25.73 
52.95 


331.23 
7,562 
9  847 

478.17 

7,714 

332.50 

6.852.9 

6,  500.  0 

6,589 


54.88 
64.  C8 

180.20 


1,489.62 

225.  00 

550,  00 

3,329.10 

2,046 


139.00 

'f-"79i.'l3" 
61.29 
3422 


86.70 

28.05 

56.04 

58.16 

23.52 

121.92 


106.21 

175.53 

27.00 


449.56 


8.263 

50.40 


81.55 

'4,  86 

15.80 


52.40 

6,664.7 

i  000.0 

337.9 

68.53 

2  052.85 


349.65 
31,223 

48.600 
21,597 
i'  243 
490,58 


97.90 
113.54 

135.00 
69.00 

118.75 
81.00 


160.  30 
20,673. 

27,  000 
15,024 
31,623 
254.52 


46.47 

75.10 

75.00 
48.00 
83.00 
42.00 


5b.  586 
29.10 

30.  150 
273.20 


M,?00 
230 


56.98 
51.57 


25,650 
380 


102.93 
85.20 


345 

5,250 
43,3.0 

2,422 

32.  34.  4 

120.75 

344.08 

1,516 
199. 18 

5,123 


62.50 

105.  00 
103  53 

27.55 
78.56 
16.93 
94.74 
30.32 
39.45 
67.18 


494 
6,762 
51.2.0 

1,793 

27.  0.  6 

11 

225 

1,013 


89.49 
135.24 
122.63 

20.40 
65.75 
1.55 
51.95 
20.26 


3,600 
2,  191 
1  714 
36.36 
7,185.04 

750 

12 

3,081.72 

144 

650 

99.12.6 


175.01 
15,  240 


70.53 
24.23 


3,640 

1.5 

36.12 

10,500 


47.74 

2.71 

14.56 

16.69 


6.  16.  0 

201.  50 

150 

404 

35.82 

700 

1.920 

201.05 

5,250 

8,758.02 


•  $11.06 
1  447.31 
1  278. 00 


■  467.00 


9b 

30 


242 


$17.21 
6.98 

43.' 84' 


403.69 

50.22 

30.56 

892.07 

473.85 


35.46 

"1,840.' 47' 
10.24 
61.24 


158 

12.55 

U0.'25 
854.00 

'  24,71' 

47.60 

96.00 

22.39 

319.91 

81.63 

142.49 

23.52 

2,138 

1.009.  70 

1,656.00 

1,696.014 

2,498 


1,489.62 
2,018,25 
5,279,00 
3.  329. 10 
4  496 


5  004.64        1,369.72 


254,42 
717 

1,497 
120.63 

64.58 


43.84 
6.08 

28.02 
5.79 

11,72 


8.64 

6j.  15 

7.27 

68.18 

3.29 

556.78 


1,435 

247.0 
4,  702.  3 
1,432.0 
1,962 


5.22 

39.78 

39.85 

5.23 

35.77 


99.93 

,9.20 
84.45 
78.08 


3.192 
7.00 


5.86 

2.15 


10.00 

7.00 

4.50 

6.00 

1,979.08 

3.01 

2.69 

846.85 

26.08 

13.00 

239. 08 


53.05 
1,354. 

10,800 

6.925 

25,  145 

162.63 


15.46 

5.00 

30.00 
23.18 
65.99 
26.87 


1,201.70 
139.00 
506.00 

6  791.13 

1,091.10 

26,  580 

:  18  754 

120,63 

1,358.25 

5,004.64 

17,440 

1,076.55 

26, 567 

17,000 

■  11,863.9 

68.53 

2,052.85 

1,C35.&6 

164.  550 

174.50 

30. 150 

836.20 

53,253. 

90,000 
45.065 
103,  725 
944.57 


2,537 
25 


10.18 
5.61 


15,74 
28.23 
41.29 

8.08 
7,09 
9.18 
3.46 
81.04 
8.35 
2,375.38 


133 

338 

5.18.6 

245 

14.72.1 

5 

204.92 

4,437 

100 

786 


24.10 
6.76 
16.62 

2.79 
36.28 
.70 
56.42 
88.74 
19.80 
10.29 


39.06 
♦60 


15.74 
.73 


43,137 
647 

3,081.72 

1,115 

13,000 

200. 15.  0 

4,460 

80.23  6 

338,  25 

924 

7,370 

335 

10,  248 

3.420 

451.  24 

31,450 

8.758.02 


$161  06 
497,31 
278.00 
300.00 
467.00 

200.00 

403.69 
450  Oj 
29«  26 
892.07 
1,044.32 

306  63 

3b  46 

S3   52 

1  840.47 


190  81 

225  2b 

'  34,  41 

b  79 

248.09 

1  369  72 

53  42 

178.30 
22b  2b 

e;.82 

■  27?  82 

3  29 

55€.78 

187.76 

296  18 

54  15 
84,45 

238  91 
193.54 

250.00 
147,18 
272,24 
155,87 
1,979.08 

173.10 
145.07 
846  86 
202.17 
250.00 
481.88 

.  50,74 
196.  33 

47.41 
254,04 
147.04 

66.34 

134.39 

6.17 

181.87 

50.00 
2.375.38 
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DEC.  31,  1970— Continued 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Transportation 

US  dollar 

equnaleiit 

foreign  or  US. 

currency        currency 


Miscellaneous 


Tola! 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equnalent 

ci  US 

currency 


R,  A.  Paul' 

Iceland .-  Kronar 

U.K Pound 

Norway   .     N.  Kr 

Germany.. D.  Mark. 

Belgium B.  Franc 

Morocco.. -  DH   

Iran  Rls  . 

U.AR Eg.  Pounds  

Ethiopia.. E.  Dollars 

Israel Is.  Pnds 

France Franc 

D.  Mark 

P3'  M.  Ho't 

Jamaica Jamaican  dollar   _. 

Barbados  Barbados  dollar 

Trinidad  and  Tobago.. T  &  T  dollar 

Guyana .  Guyana  dollar 

Germany ..  Mark 

Charles  D.  Ferris: 

Germany...   . Mark    .    . 

Nev»  Zealand New  Zealand  dollar 

Arthur  M.  Kuhl, 

The  Netherlands Guilder 

Spam.. Peseta 

Germany Mark 


2.917.60 

40.4 

139.75 

336. 10 

3,642 

175 

4,998 


211.75 
163.25 

178.40 


$33.17 
97,35 
19.58 
91.22 
72.84 
34.55 
65.55 

85,  34 
45  65 
32.  33 


231.83 

23  64 

14 

382.10 
2,000 


1. 


100 
1.5 
28 

175 
2'JO 


$25.38 

57.  11 

1.98 

104.33 

40.00 

' '14.42  ' 

2  71 

11.  30 

50,  00 

36,  12 


103. 00 
207.82 
476,  12 
150. 00 


123.60 

103.91 

238.06 

75.00 


93.00 

83.80 

281.20 

110. 10 


111.60 

41.90 

140.  60 

55.05 


129.43 


115.20 


1.214.  2d  337.30 

3,758  54.47 


200. 


930.01 
4,  169 


178.80 

272  22 
"60^42 


200 

11.  16 

201.50 

160 

1,300 

75 

800 

1  920 

216.05 

189 

95 

8,758.02 

58.  20 
28.24 
89.  00 
16.  00 
1,722.76 

4,541.69 
52,13 

184.45 

6  130 

3,237.50 


$2.27 
27.  16 
28.23 
43.18 
26.00 
14.86 
10.49 
3  45  . 
87.07 
54.00 
17  08 
2,375.38 

69.84 

14.  12 

44.  50 

8.00 

473.42  . 

1,230.81 
46.40 

51.  11 

88.84 

887.10 


107.40 

11.5 

63 

225.  80 

558 

100 

940 


101.44 
44.75 
80.60 


$1  26 
27.97 
8.83 
61.27 
11.16 
19.  80 
12.32 

"40.88' 
12.78 

14.47 


11.56 
14.98 
41  68 
23.90 


13.87 
7.49 

20.84 
11.95 


58.53 


52.10 


161.55  44.87 

1,051  15.23 


,456  83 

86,7 

418,25 

1,104 

7,500 

350 

7,838 

142'J 

557.24 

572 

554 

758.02 

265  76 
334.84 
888. 00 
300.  00 
,  722.  76 

,541.69 
440.98 

.54:>.  26 

15,  108 

1,237.50 


Total. 


$5,130.78  $4,146.69 $18,665.43 $1,349.19 


$6?    8 

2;J9  59 

58.62 

30(j.  0-j 

150.00 

69.31 

102, 79 

6  17 

221, d9 

163  43 

1  u,  00 

2  375  38 

318.91 
le'.42 
444  C'l 
150  no 
473.42 

1  72'  81 
392.  50 

7 '15.  50 
218.% 
887  !0 

$29  292. 09 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  curren;y  (U.S.  doHai  equivalent) 
Total 


19— 


J.  W.  FULBRIGHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


'  Used  to  purchase  air  transportation  to  and  from  countries  visited. 

-  Vetnam  is  shown  twice  because  of  the  great  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange  betAeen  April  and  December 

These  are  preliminary  figures  as  all  receipts  have  not  yet  been  returned  from  the  field. 
'  Reason  for  listing  Vietnam  twice  is  because  of  great  difference  in  rate  of  exchange. 
>  These  are  preliminary  hgures  as  all  receipts  have  not  yet  been  returned  trom  the  fi 


;  field. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  SENATE  DELEGATION,  BRITISH-Af^ERICAN  PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE,  BERMUDA,  FEB  2o 

1970.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 


currency 


currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  3. 


currency 


curre'tCy 


William  B.  Spong,  Ir.: 

Bermuda Bermuda  dollars... 

Bermuda German  Marks ' 

Mike  Gravel: 

Bermuda.. Bermuda  dollars... 

Carl  Marcy: 

Bermuda Bermuda  dollars... 


75.00 


$75.  00 


75,00 


$75.00 


100.  00 
125.00 


Total. 


100.  00 
125.00 
200.00 


100.00 
125.  00 


100. 00 
125.00 
200.00 


333.06 
91.00 
25.00 


$90.36 
91.00 
25.00 

206.36 


150.00 
333.06 


291.00 
275.00 


$b0.00 
90.  36 

291.  00 

275.00 

606,  36 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


Total. 


Amount 
$606,  36 

606,  36 


WILLIAM  B   SPONG   Ir 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation,  British-American  Parliamentary  Conlere  ,ce. 
Mar.  8,  1971. 
1  Used  for  purchase  of  airline  ticket.  Bermuda  to  Washington,  D.C. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  SENATE  DELEGATION,  13TH  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C;  CAPE  KENNEDY,  FLA,;  HOUSTON  AND  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR.  10  AND  MAR.  15,  1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency         currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S. 

currency  cuiiency 


Senator  Frank  Church:  United  States..  U.S.  dollar. $108.96 

Senator  Ted  Stevens:  United  States.. .  U.S. dollar.. 17.87 

Norvill  Jones:  United  States... U.S.  dollar.. 52.34 

MyrnaSasser:  United  States... U.S.  dollar... 52.34 

MilraeJensen:  United  States. U.S.  dollar 48.20 

Abner  Kendrick:  United  States U.S.  dollar 52.34 

Mildred  Mitchel:  UnitedStates  U.S.  dollar 56.50 


$6.47 


9.30  ...              ..     

4.83                                  

5.93   

$7.28  

6.84  

4.43 .. 

4.83  

$115.43 
17  87 
61.64 

57  17 
61.41 
63.61 
61   <3 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  oi  U  S 


curiency 


ci.rier.cy 


Transportation 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Fcieign  or  U  S. 

curreicy         curiency 


Miscellaneous 

U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US 


Total 


currency 


currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 


Oelegalion  expenses- 
Official  meals  and  receptions     ..       US. dollar $3,044  09 

Ttansportaiion..       , U.S.  dollar. 

Control  room  rental U.S.  dollar. $78.91 

Telephone  charges U.S.  dollar 

Books  and  newspapers U.S.  dollar 

p-intmg U.S.  dollar 

Stamps    .   .  U.S. dollar 

Portfolios  and  badges U.S.  dollar 

Reporter;  fees. U.S.  dollar 


$843.  87 


$27.45 
98.66 
13.70 
3.00 
78.99 
16.40 


$6.  044,  09 
843.87 
78.91 
27.45 
98.56 
13.70 
3.00 
78.99 
16.40 


Ton:. 


467.  46 


8.082.29 


843.  87 


249.  81 


9.643.43 


Appropriated  funds:                                                                                                                 RECAPITULATION                                                                                                                              ^T^'^  „ 
PL86  42 .--- - - - - ,^^-^^-" 

Total... - --- - 9.643  43 


Feb.  19,  1971. 


FRANK  CHURCH, 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation,  13lh  Canada-United  States  Interparliamenta'y  Conference. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED   FUNDS  BY  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  CONFERENCE  NOV.  4-15,  1970    THE  HAGUE,  THE  NETHERLANDS,  ROME,  ITALY,  AND  DUBLIN,    IRELAND 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Na,ne  ol  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 
Foreign  or  U  S 


currency 


currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

01  U  S 

currency 


Dollar. 
Dollar 


Dollar. 


Senator  Sparkman: 

Holland... Dollar   . 

Ireland Dollar  . 

Holland Guilder. 

United  Kingdom Pound.. 

Senator  Allott: 

Holland Dollar. 

Italy.. Dollar. 

Irelanl Dollar.. 

Senator  Bayh: 

Holland Dollar.. 

Italv  Dollar. 

Ireland... Dollar. 

Senator  Case    Holland... Dollar.. 

Senator  Cooj  er 

Holland Dollar.. 

En.', and.    Pound. 

Senator  Eaglelon: 

Holland   Dollar. 

Italv        Dollar  . 

Ireland.  . Dollar  . 

Senator  Gnffin: 

Holland 

Ilalv     .    . 

S  nator  Jackson: 

Holland 

Senator  Kennedy: 

Holland Dollar 

Holland Guilder  

France.     .  New  Franc. 

Senator  Javits: 

Holi.ind Dollar.    ... 

Scnaioi  Mclntyre: 

Holland Dollar 

Italy Dollar  .    ... 

Irerand Dollar 

Senator  Nelson: 

ri^Oand Dollar 

Italy.  Dollar 

Ireland Dollar..   ... 

Senator  Percy: 

Holland Dollar 

Italy     .   . Dollar 

Senator  Saxbe: 

Holland Dollar 

Itai,     Dollar 

Ireand Dollar 

Senator  Schweiker : 

Holland Dollar 

Italy.    Dollar 

Irelaiid    Dollar 

Senator  Spong: 

Holland. Dollar 

Italy.    Dollar 

Ireland Dollar 

Se:'ator  Stevens. 

Holland , Dollar 

Italy.     Dollar 

Ireland Do  lar 

John  Chi'ders: 

Holland Dollar 

Italy.      Dollar 

Ireland    Dollar 

D'inald  G.  Henderson: 

Holland Dollar 

Italy Dollar 

Ireland Dollar 

I^ilrae  Jensen: 

Holland Dollar    ... 

Italy Dollar 

Ireland  . Dollar 


CXVII- 


-529— Part  7 


$132.96 
75.68 


20.0.11 


100.0.0 


48.05 

132.96 
48.54 
25.43  . 

132.96 
48.54 
26.43 

132.96 

90.97 
240.  00 

132,96 
48.54 


18.3.9 


33.  5.  3 


132.96 
48.54 

79.77 

132.95 


170 


30.94 

135.84  . 

132.96  . 
48.54  . 
26.43  . 

132.96  . 
48.  54  . 
25.43  . 

128.49  . 
48.54  . 

159.55  . 
48.  54  . 
25.43  . 

132.96  . 
48.54 
26.43  . 

132.% 
48.54 
26.43 

132.96 
48.  S4 
26.43 

104.96 
32.36 
14.42 

90.97 
32.36 
14.42 

104.96 
32.36 
14.42 


210 


Transportation 

US  dollar 

equivalent 
Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 


currency 


currency 


Foreign 
currency 


$107.  50  .    . 

82.29  

253  50 
43.70  36.2.3 


106.  43 
62.68  . 

22.13 


123.26 
59.87 
21.56 


75  38 
80.00 

115.91 
62.  14 
24.32 


112.47 
55.17 

80.12 
138.  82 

38.22' 
144.  88 

84.43 

54.03 
24.91 

9  .59 
51.22 
24.03 

87.97 
65.48 

148.52 
52.79 

55.24 


107.31 
62.87 
26.19 

135.52 
59  22 

25.02 


120.27 

6? 

81 

29 

25 

78 

89 

26 

83 

22 

99 

92 

84 

44 

21 

19 

31 

65 

10 

22 

54 

13 

90 

$70,  48 


26,32 


226,  80 
101.17   3 


11.33 


63  05 

243  34  16.12  11 


6.35 
12  14 


9.71 


135.10 
90 


51.70 
37.53 

16. 33 


82 


8.90 


7.28 


10.20 


10.86 


7.57 


$17.04 
10.81 


8.25 

24,39 
26,53 
5.30  . 

18  52 

26.17 

2.92 

3.85 

2.32 

40  00 

22.89 

25.  'U 

7.80 

.68 

21  80 

11.61 

34.51 

14  5! 

17.95 

9.73 
14.45 
7.57 

7.42 
14.72 
12.01 

12.48 
23.34 

23.66 
23.08 


22. 7J 
22.92 


21.36 

23.53 

5.58 

16.23 
24.37 
9.58 

2.66 
8.47 


7.83 
5.60 

8.82 


77.15.7 


251.1 


135.00 

552 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


$257 

50 

168.78 

70, 

48 

186. 

27 

263.  77 

154 

07 

53. 

86 

274 

74 

145.91 

51 

91 

225  79 

231 

72 

003. 

34 

278. 

11 

148.  52 

32. 

12 

254. 

11 

135 

22 

171 

50 

357 

99 

3/ 

53 

100 

00 

298.  67 

?:'7 

12 

H5 

92 

1)8 

91 

?30 

97 

114 

48 

t2 

47 

228 

94 

'3: 

36 

331 

83 

141 

69 

81 

6/ 

252 

97 

144 

53 

59 

62 

289 

84 

140  09 

37 

03 

259 

43 

146 

58 

65 

26 

186 

51 

6^ 

66 

41 

183 

81 

91 

97 

39 

33 

178 

88 

54 

90 

28 

32 
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Name  of 

Lodging                               Mea 

s 

Transportation                    Miscellaneous 

Total 

Na.re  and  country 

Foreign 

currency             currency 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  u  S           Foreign 
currency        currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S, 

curreicy 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign           or  U  S           Foreign 

ctrrency         currei'Cy         CL;rrericy 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S, 

Currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equi.aleni 

cr  US, 

currency 

Artnu-      .  Kuhl. 

Hollam 

Itaiv 

irel3"-i            

.  Dollar.. 

-  Dollar.. 

.   Dollar. 

Dollar 
Dollar.. 

-  Dollar  . 

Dollar 

-  Dollar  . 
Dollar 

Dollar.. 

%    ;-5    m 

32.  j6 

14.42 

Jill, 17  . 
29,54  . 

17.31  . 

73,  70  . 
30,17  . 

23.32  . 

75.23  . 
25.66  . 
22,57  . 

74.06 

$22,44 
6,94 
7.01 

11.34 
8.04 
6.60 

9.73 
8.14 
6.70 

4.62 
7.37 
1.37 

9.41 

4.59 

12.42 
7.55 
6.10 

6.40 
12.50 
10.58 

'i:6ii:7r 
77.33 

57.70 
43.76 

$238,57 

G8  84 

Wi  liam  Viilei 

Holland 

Italy : 

Ireland 

Angela  Morris 

Holland    

132.96 

32.36 

14.42 

6?  98 

32.36 

14.42  

90.97 

38  74 

218.00 
70,57 
44,34 

147,94 

65  16 
43  69 

169,  65 

Italy.. 

Ireland 

Juditn  M.  Morrison" 

Holland 

Italy 

Ireland 
Clark  Norton: 

Holland 

Italy '. ^[.^ 

Ireland 

'leilRyan: 

Holland . 

Dollar  . 

Dollar  . 

Dollar 

Dollar.. 

Dollar.. 

32.  36  

14.42 

90.97  

32.36 

14,42         

1C4.  96 

22.  11 

19.75 

46,94 
27,  J9 
18,43 

90.  84 
25.91 
19  97 

120.50 
63.40 
41,60 

1809.03  . 

61.84 
35.54 

137,91 
63,86 
37,44 

208, 22 
65.82 
40.49 

243.36 
127.86 
81,02 

IS09.03 
5  972.17 

2,117.81 
1.61!. 71 

Italy _ 

Ireland  

Charles  Ferris: 
Holland 
Itau.       .                 

Dollar.. 
Dollar  . 

Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar  . 

Dollar... 
Guilder. 

Guilder. 

Guilder.. 

Guilder.. 

Dollar.. 

Dollar.. 

Lira... 

Lin 

L.ra   .     . 
Dollar  .. 
Lira      .. 
Ireland: 
Dollar  .. 
Pound. . 
Pound. . 
P'und.. 

32.36 

14,42  . 

112.96 

36.36 

- $8,40 

15.60 



Ireland      .      . 

28.84 

2,117,81  

Delegation  eqjei.ses— The  Netherlands 
0*'iciii  nnils 

Tra^spori^ition.. .    

Hote  OliCes,  supplies  and 

equi,iiTieii*  rental 
Overtime,  cTdassy  personnel. 
Telecnone 

7,602.87 

21,440.07  ■'5;972. 17"".:::::::::;::" 
'. '.V. '.'.".  ".".v.".".".'.'.".'.".::' "/  ■  ■  i.  'm.  25  ■ 

"2i:446:67' 

7,602.87 

5,  786,  25 

277,61 

153,356 

901, '.22 
194.456 

'"'"9i:75" 

""29:oi:ii' 

549.01.0 

77.12.06 

Telephone  

Miscellaneous.  . 

Delegation  e)(pens3s— Italy: 
Ho'e  offices 

153,356 

246,14  

77.33 
57.70 
43,76 

246.14 

1,447  IJ6 

312.13 

555  15 

17.93 

1238.90 

69.90 

1319.09 

186.50 

Trarspcrta'.on    . 

0*ertini3    embassy  personnel     . 

Official  meal: 

Mi^eiianeou:     

Deiecafipn  expenses 

Offi::ai  meals 

Hotel  ofices. 

Transp-ir'a-on 

Over'  rr"   -^rbasry  :-er:onnel 

901,522         i,  447. 06 

.';!'.;.'.'.".".!"  29.'oi,"ii" 

69,'9o"'""";';";".. 

""555.i5'; 

1238.90  . 

- 194,456 

::::::::::::::::::::::: 91:75  ■ 

"549:01:0  ''■i3i9:o9"::::::::::::' 

77  1?  nfi 

312.13 
17:93 

'""ise.'so' 

To:a.  .  

7251.91 

8002.66  . 

9450  48 

3  157.63 

27  862.68 

Fcreign  currency  (U  S   equivalent!.     .. 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

$14  438.44 

13  424,24 

Appropriated  'unds 

Pu^jh:  Liw  84-689 

Total 

Mar   19.  1971 

Chairman 

JOHN  SPAKKIVAN 
U  S  Senate  De'eBaiicn. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE    WASHINGTON    DC 

AND  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.   1970 


LodJins 


Meal' 


Name  ano  country 


Name  ol  currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign  or  US. 

:urrency         currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  u  S. 

currency         currency 


Trans:iorlation 

'J  S  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign  or  U  S. 

;urrency 


Miscellaneous 


lotai 


currencv 


forei^:! 
currency 


U..^.  dollar 
equivalent 
jr  J  S 
:urrency 


Foreign 
currencv 


U  S  dnllar 

equiva  ent 

II     S 

:ur';ncy 


Alan  Bible:  United  States Dollar 

Joseph  Montoya    United  States Dollar 

Jennings  Randolph  ,  United  Stales...  Dollar 

Roaert  Dockery    United  States  Do'lar 

Pat  M.  Holt.  United  States  Dollar 


Milrae  E  Jensen   United  States 
Arthur  M   Kuhi    United  States.. 
Delegation  expenses 
Hote'  offices. . 


Dollar. 
Dollar. 

Dollar. 


$131.63 
154,08 
154.08 
109. 14 
154,08  , 
109,14 
219,35  . 


$18. 16 
76,76 
32,81 
22,39 
37.80 
8.  11 
45.24 


$229, 95 
177.45 


29.25 

177:45" 


$0. 

9. 
17. 
14. 
25. 

1. 

3. 


1,197,  13 


offic  31  meals  and  receptions Do  far :..: : ::::::::::::': 9 


TransPC'tation 
Interpreler  tees. 
Telephooe  carges. 
Public  stenographe 
Typewr  'er  renta  . 
Stationery  and  supclies 


DOilar. 

Dllar. 

Dollar 

Do  lar. 

Dollar. 

Delia 


856,53 


2,  488. 80 


Misceilan  ous Do'lar. 


722, 
129. 

42. 

40. 

107 
126. 


$153.09 
459.37 
382.01 
145.  32 
245. 48 
118.79 
445,  79 

1,19/.  13 

3. 856,  53 

2.48j.  tC 

72.,  73 

129.96 

42.50 

40,80 

10\37 

l.'S  39 


Total. 


2,228,63 


10,097,80 3,102.90  1.241.93  ... 


10.  i\i  26 


Appropriated  fuuds: 
Public  Law  86-420. 


RECAPITULATION 


Total. 


Amouni 
\-   712   2 


Feb.  23   1971. 


MIKE  MANSflEL,. 
Chairman.   Senate  Delegation. 


March  29,  1971 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN,  !  AND 

DEC.  31     1970 


Name  ol  currency 

Lodging 

Mea 

s 

Transportation 

Miscella 

neous 

Tcta 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S, 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  U.S, 

currency        currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S,  dollar 
equivalent 

cr  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
curre-icy 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Birch  Bayh: 

France 

Monaco 

Tunisia 

Henry  Bellmon; 

Poland 

Romania 

Netherlands 

Belgium 
Tlionia    J   Dodd: 

Fiance     

Monaco 

Tunisia  .    

B.  Everett  Jcidan: 

Fiance 

Monaco 

Tunisia 

Poland 

Romania -- 

Netherlands 

..  F 

..  F 

US$ 

TD              

■.89.75 
5J>,.  JU 

J34.25 
90.  9j 

45,20 
821,70 

$8,15  .. 
148.21   .. 

;'.".'.;;".'.;;"  ""$465. 00". 

"   "284."53""" 
""16: 000"" 

""170:06"' 

900.  03 

1,00 

217.50 

9,000 

318,00 
236,43 
15,000 
169.00 
652.00 
1,145,50 
271.00 

172.00 

710.  oa" 

4,698,00 

"    "20.00 
"   "4:060" 

951.25 

""246:26  " 
26.250 

"'""$51,21" 
"  36:48  " 

""'     47:00' 
18,00 

.18 
39.55 
17,14 

57,40 
42,65 
28,27 

2,60 

36.59 

319.34 

5.42 

2.72 

197.00' 
94.00 

3.6O" 

10.00   . 

7.62 

171.70 

'  44:65" 

50.  00 

234,95 

l,6':'6.2j 

""16:600' 

1.808 

556 

2.131,55 

7,721,00 

28',  75 

1,483,50 

9,000 

939,95 
1,  306  70 

15,000 
3,107,95 
1,186.85 
2.430.75 

u.zsg.oo 

3,013.10 

1,364.00 

2,484,65 

10,870.00 

226.  00 

1,04;.  50 

""■   4.000 
2,250,80 

445,75 

1.903.50 

^6.  250 

248.65 

"4:427:15" 

7,922  80 

92a.  uO 

3,143.70 

3,800,00 

363  35 
997,20 

6,041.55 
581.25 

1,068.70 
3,  000.  00 

4,694.90 

552.  00 
1,  105,00 
2,995,00 

186.95 

1,315.00 

1,38I.L.J 

1,557.00 

836.  00 

914,  30 

3,145,00 

131.10 
651. Ot 

"i:il2:70' 

"i,"6i8:76' 

$42.40 
290, 32 
465, « 

30.48 

..  IS. 

.  Ui 

..  FL 

--  BF 

..  F 

.-  F 

.  TD         

!  573.00 
4^j,  00 
855,  00 

2.239.00 

189,75 

7..0.  00 

24,23 

25.38 

237.5; 

44,78 

34,25 
127,  30 

235,00 

76.  '30 

.,106,55 

4  582.00 

95,00 
565,90 

3.62  .. 

4. 02      . 

307.61     . 

91.64      . 

17,10   .. 
101,96  - 

27,82 

30, 9C 

592.11 

154,4,; 

51.53 

268.81 

17.14 

.  F 

::  ToV.::::::::::::::. 
..  ZL 

.-  LEI 

..  FL - 

.  BF 

..  ZL 

..  LEI 

.     FL 

..  BF 

F 

F 

U.S.  dollar. 

..  TD . 

..  F 

U.S.  doll3' 

189,75 

700,10 

i,i36:oo"' 

«80.00 

SoS.OO 
2,240.00 

1,181.00 
48C,  00 

855.  CO 
2.239.00 

189.75 

700, 00 

700,00 

34,25 

127,30 

17:48 

26.88 

237.  50 
44,80 

18.17 

26.88 

237.50 

44.78 

34.35 
127.30 

127. 30 

432,20 
370.  30 

1:802:95 

54.85 

435.  25 

8,  778,  00 

1,655.10 
884.  00 
919.65 

3.933.00 

36,25 
323.  50 

599.  55 

78.00  .. 
66,65  - 

27:73"; 
2.82 

120.  SJ   . 
175,56  .. 

25.47    . 

49.35   . 

256.28  . 

73.62   . 

6.53  .. 
58.65  .. 

108.22 
66.  00 

46.18 
172.62  . 

169.65 

236.60 

2«.  27 

47.81 

66.29 

677.74 

225  78 

MikeGravei; 

Poland..   -. 

Romania 

Netherlands - 

Belgium 

Len  B.  Joidan: 

France             

46.36 

76.23 
690  78 
217.40 

40.  88 

Monaco -- 

Tunisia 

Ct-.arles  H.  Percy: 

Monaco.. 

139  55 

11.0  00 
7,62 

4~7  22 
66,00 

HughScctt: 

Fiance.   

Monaco 

Tunisia 

John  Sparkman: 

France 

France 

Monaco 

Poland 

Romania 

Netherlands 

Belgium...   

Stiom  Thurmond: 

..  F 

::  lb::::::::::::::::. 

F 

.   US   dollar 

.   F 

..  ZL 

..  LEI 

.  FL 

-     BF 

..  F 

..  F 

..  ZL 

..  LEI 

..  FL 

..  BF 

.    ZL 

..  LEI 

..  FL 

..  BF 

■  F         

189.75 

700.00 

189.75 
■"1:466: 66" 

1.226.00 

480,00 

655.00 
2,  240.  00 

189.75 

500.00 

1,  136.  00 
480,  00 
855.  00 

2,  239,  00 

1,136.00 

480.  00 

655,00 

2.  239.  00 

115.00 
490.  00 

605.  00 
721,00 
480,  00 
585,  00 
1,514,00 

115,00 
159, 10 

34.25 
127.  30 

34.25 

"■"254:55  ' 

18.86 

26.88 

237,  50 

44.80 

34.25 

SO.  90 

17.48 

25,88 

237,  50 

44,78 

17.43 

26,88 

237,  50 

44,78 

20.75 
89.10 

1ij9.  35 
U.  10 
26,  8i( 

162.50 
30.28 

20,75 
101,85 

256, 00 
957,30 

58.90 

1,716:25" 

566.80 

58.00 

1  366.70 

;   550.00 

i;3.60 
497,  20 

86,  5o 
lo;,25 
213,  7u 
761,00 

308,90 

72.  00 

250.  00 

756.00 

65.  90 
823,  00 

756,  05 
723.  00 
355.  Op 
315.30 
1,604.00 

16,  :0 
395,  K 

80,43 

344.  57 

50,00 

1C.65   . 

2;  47 

309.59 

8.72 

3  01 

380.43 

31.20   . 

32.33 

90.30  . 

1,33  - 
5,42  . 

59.38  . 

15.22  . 

4,75   . 

3.62   . 
69,44 
15.12  . 

12,  00 
148.55 

137.09   . 
30.33  . 
20.00   . 
87,  58  . 
32.30 

2,90  . 
71.12   . 

44,90 

306.50             85:21" 

""1:316:96" 

6, 130, 00 

382.00 

615,50 

"■""236:97" 
94.31 
21,44 
171.45 

21.47 

'■0',    1! 
121  89 

51,33 
874,  59 

76.  00 

66.58 

r.'onaco 

Ralph  Yatborough: 

Polsrid. 

Romana 

Netherlands 

Belgium      .   

S'ophen  Young: 

Pole"          

is;  20 

4.  819,  00 

3,  250,  00 

74.13 
50.  00 

92.94 

32.30 

296  88 

60  03 

72.23 
33.70 

Netherhnds 

306. 94 

Belgium 

Jo  Anne  G'een: 

6.0s 

1.15 

59.90 

33.90 

Monaco 

237  65 

Wilrae  Jensen: 

France _ 

::  zl:::::::::::::::: 
-.  LEI 

..  FL 

..  BF 

F 

.   F .    

U  S    I'ollars 

20.00 

108.00 

14:60" 
27.00 

96:80" 

72:06" 

3.60 
1,66 

3:85' 
,54 

17:61' 

iTio' 

250  54 
43  09 

Romania 

Netheilands 

16.85 

253.93 

63.  12 

J2y  H,  Lon£ 

France.   

Monaco 

:::::;:::':'    331:66". 

23.65 
190.  53 
331 .  00 

Poland 

ZL . 

U  S    i^ollars 

481.00 

7.40 

559.  7C 

8.60  . 

.::::::::":      sioa". 

'7   10 
S3  00 

Ne'herlands 

FL     .         .     

U  S,  dollars 

.   BF 

..  F 

585,00 
"""■757:6o' 

490,  013 

490.  CO 
721.00 
480,  00 
585,  00 
1,  504,  00 

115,00 

490,  CO 

1   136,00 

480.  00 

855.  00 

2,240.00 

189.75 

700.00 

162.  50 

i5:i4"' 

89,10 

89,10 
11.10 
26.88 
162.50 
30,08 

20.75 
89.10 
17.18 
26.  88 
238, 16 
44.80 

34,25 

127.30 

433.70 

87:00' 

57,80 
129,10 

120.48  . 
17.50  . 

;.74  . 

10.50  . 
23.50  . 

282.  98 
47  y 

Belg'um 

93,00 

""""108:60 

1,86 

1:70' 

937,  w 

547,80 

619,10 
829,  C^.' 
504,  80 
810,80 
2  417,00 

115.0. 
2.573.40 
7.  872.  90 

516  25 
2.286.55 
3,  846.  00 

703.45 

3, 144,  45 

20.200 

""i6:6i7:io^ 

710.90 
1,760.90 
7,  863.  00 

>;  74 

Deivi-bn.der: 
Moiaco. 

99.  60 

Nathan nt  St.  George; 

Monaco 

Poland 

::zl::::::::::::::::: 

..  LEI 

.     FL  ..   

..  BF 

F 

112,60 
12  £0 

Rumania 

24.80 
225.80 
913.00 

1.17  . 
84.72 
18,26  , 

08,05 

247,22 

Belgium 

Octa  Watson: 
Fr.t  ;ce  ..  .. 

48   34 
2.,  75 

Monaco         

..  F 

1   183,40 

67.  90 

36.25 

225.55 

926.  00 

20.70 
I  877.25 

213.84  . 

1.05  . 

1.82  . 

62  82   . 

18.52  - 

3.73  . 
339,  39  . 

900,00 
6,  669,  00 

432.  00 

1,206.00 

680.00 

493.00 
567,20 
20,  220 

162.45 

102.60 
24.24 

333.00 
12.41 

88,98 
102.48 

38.47 
100,00 
234.92 
5,30 
100,00 
100,00 

465  39 

Poland 

Romania 

..  ZL 

LEI 

121,15 
52  94 

Netherlaods 

..  FL 

..   BF 

..  F 

60"'  98 

Belgium 
Darrcll  St.  Claire: 
France 

75,73 
126,96 

Monaco. 

..  F 

569.17 

Tunisia 

TD 

38,47 

Morocco 

U  S   dollar 

"i:  136: 00' 

480.  00 
P'5.  00 

2,240.00 

17:47 

26,88 

237,50 

44  80 

100,00 

Poland.. 

Romania   ". 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

..  ZL 

...  Lei . 

...  FL .. 

...   BF 

111.10 
136.40 
546.90 
623,00 

1,70  . 
7,37  . 
151.95  . 
12.46 

15,270,00 

94,50 

359.00 

5,000,00 

254,09 
39.65 

489.45 
157  26 

8396 
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»tPORTOf  tXPf<DlTURt  OF  FORLIGN  CUR=?ENCltS  A^^D  APPROPRI.'.TED  FU"JDS  BY  THE  UNITeO  STATt^  GROUP,  I  f<T[  iPAKLI  AMtNTARY  UNION,  LXPLNDtO  BtTWLtN  JAN    1   AND 

DEC.  31,  19?d-Conlinued 


Name  of  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscell 

aneous 

Tot, 

1 

Name  and  country 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  US. 

currency        currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U,S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U,S, 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  rlniia, 

equi.alent 

or  US 

currency 

DeiesJtion  enpenses: 

France.    . 

F 

3,041.35 
6.  476.' 00 

531.' 27" 
""i8.'29i' 

"42.714" 
92.342 

$M8.48  . 

1,169.00'. 
124.05  . 

124. 19 

105.20  . 
174.79  . 
281,50 
504.00  . 

3,041,36 
7,695,00 

$'>48  48 
i   1 J6  85 

N'0",3C0 

US  dollars 

F 

■""i."2i9.oo 

j:.  C43. 55 

220.  05 

1  464.49 

292.00 

$93,30 

U,S,  dollars 

1   389,  m5 
1,588  b4 

Tun;5[3_ 

U,S,  dollars.. 

28.28  . 

Morocco 

.  DH_...     

531.27 

10i,20 

174.79 

1.220  78 

504  00 

601  25 

12.327  88 

2.083  75 

US  dollars 

/L          

U.S.  dollar 

K'.m 

■■"     708.0i' 

Pola:!d 

15,033 

231. 27 

79, 344 

Re  man:. 3.  _  . 

U,S,  dollar 

601.25  . 
3'j7.  94 
1.597.27  . 
611.30 
256.04  . 

Nelherl.vids 

FL             

258.08          {71.89 

233.26 

8, 180          163. 59 

1,285 
30,023 

11.898.05  . 
35.00  . 
1.853.51 

44, 257 

US  dollar 

HF             

218.22  . 
41.20 

Beljium 

2,045 

132, 590 

U,S.  dollar  . 

2,b99  60 
256.04 

Total, 

5.842.34 

12,911.96  . 

17,781.98  . 

3,975.61  . 

40.511,89 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  $  equivaler't) 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
$27,974  59 
1  12,537  30 

40.511  89 

22  U,S.C.276 . 

Total 

■  $40J  or  'tiis  aniount  rebated  by  Darrell  St.  Clane  t,j  IPU  .iccounts  lor  personal  expenditures.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

Chairman,  U,S,  Group,  Interparliamentary  Union 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GUVtiNMENT  OPERATIONS,  US,  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN   lAND  DEC  31 

1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
Currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Dorothy  Fosdick: 

WestGermany DM     

Netherlands Guilders 

United  Ki.ngdom... _ Pounds,  Shill 

Pence 
Subtotal 


ngs. 


385. 00 

53 


J107.24 
127.48 


325.00 
12 


{90.52 
28.86 


234.72 


Robert  J   Wager: 

Japan      _. .   __  Yen. 

Germany _ DM.. 


126,000 


350.00 


108.000 


119  38 
300. 00 


167.71 

100.00 

6 


3,890.00 
5,579.67 


$46.20 
27.86 
14.43 


87.50 
3S.  3d. 


$24.  38 

.40 


Foreign 
currency 


167.71 

897.  50 
71.3.3 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


$46  20 
250.00 
171.17 


.49 


24.78 


467.  37 


i'J,81            18  OO'J             50.00         2^5,890  7iO  81 

1.536.68 5,579.67         1,536.68 


Subtotal. 
Sub'otal. 


350.00 


300.00 1,547.49 


584.72 


419.38 1,635.98 


2.247.49 

2  714  !56 


Albert  A.  Lakeland: 

Israel- Pounds 

Turkey..   . hiras 

Iran Rials 

India Rupees  . 

Tnailand Baht 

Vietnam __  Piasters 

Japan Yen  ..   . 


75.71 
29.27 


16.50 
"53."50' 


62.00 
46.00 
25.00 
65.00 
24.00 
10.00 
50.00 


10.00 
10.00 

4.00 
25.00 

6.00 


25.00 


7.15 

3.73 

3,00 
20,00 

3.50 
20.00 
21.50 


154,86 
89.00 
32.00 

110.00 
50. 00 
30.00 

150.00 


Sub'otal 


174.98 


A;bert  A   Lakeland: 

Belgium        _ Francs.. 

England _. Pounds 

Germany Tvlarks. 


36.00 
75.00 


282. 00 


29.00 
64.00 
30.00 


80.00 


9.00 

34,25 
5.00 


78.88 


11.00  . 
20.00. 
15.00 


615,86 


85.00 
193.25 

5100 


Subtotal. 
Subtotal. 


111.00 


123.00 


48.25 


46.00 


285.98 


405.00 


128. 25 


124.88 


Albert  A.  Lakeland; 

France. Francs. . 

Netherlands Guilders 

England-. - Pounds 

Ireland. .  PounJs 

Subtotal - 


75.00 
70.00 
15.00 


80.00 
82.00 
15.00 


27.00 

32.75 

5.00 


5.00 
40.00 

48.00 
15.00 


328.  25 

94,)   11 


5  00 

222  00 

232.75 

50.00 


160.00 


177.00 


64.75 


108.00 


509.75 


Jacob  K.  J3v,ts: 

France Francs.. 

United  Kingdom Pounds. 

Germany. DM 


165.00 
54.  03.  02 


30.00 
130.00 


73.19.03 
2.183.85 


176.69 
601.45 


1114)  20,00  50,  CO 
8. 06.  U8  20.00  136.01.10  326.69 
2,183.85             601. 4d 


Subtotal. 
Subtotal. 


160.  00 


778.14 


40.00 


978,14 


160.00 


337.00 


842.89 


148.00 


1.487.89 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Jacob  K.  Javits: 

Israel. 

Turkei^. — 

Iran 

India 

Thailand 
Vietnam 
Japan 


Pounds 

Liras 

Rials     . 

Rupees 

Baht 

Piasters 

Yen 

Geiiran 


Fcreign 
currency 


635.  30 
648.  UO 


marks 


1,  793 
82,896 


U.S,  dollar 

equivalent 

cr  U  S 

currency 


$181,53 

72,00 


•86,  1- 
2  230. 27 


Foreign 
currency 


64.65 

1U4.0U 

2  438 

937  00 

() 

17,700 


US  dollar 

equivaler  t 

cr  US. 

currency 


Fcreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

crUS, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S, 

ctrrency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

Fcreign  crUS. 

currency  ccrrency 


=  $18,47 700  GO 

'46.56 1,067.00 


1  31,97 

123  29 

(0 

150.00 


190.00 


J25.G0 


7,503.14      $2,036.16 


2  438 

1,127.00 

1,041.25 

17,700 

54,000 


$2ui;  00 
11;-  56 
31  97 
148, :9 
50,  uJ 
l5^  00 
150,  CO 
2,  036.  16 


Subtotal 

Jacob  K  Javits: 

Belgium 

Italy 

England. 
Germany. . 


2,884.93 


Francs. . 
Lira  .. 
Pounds. 
Marks  ., 


3  198 
72.989 


63.96 
116,04 


1  802 

?1   386 

41   13,6 

312  81 


-  35,  04 

'  34,  I'lC 
100.00 
:  86.  00 


3  906 
26  992 

49.  10.7 
3,  107.  16 


Schtntai 


CaimineS    Bellino: 

Japan  Yen 

Philippines. Pesos     .. 

Hongkong HK$      ... 

Vietnam        Piasters  . 

Italy  Lira 

Germany. D,  marks. 

Germany D.  maiks. 


20,215 
57,254 
,  181.  15 
13,960 
37.521 
72.60 


180  00 


56  15 
88,91 
194,91 
50,91 
60,32 
19,99 


256.00 


78,40  .. 

58.81 

118.37  ., 
853,50 

"''50.82'" 

""""l4.'0C' 

1,109.08  .. 

14  00 

28  327 
11)6,11 
969,  60 
6  750 
18.179 
129,  50 


78,68 
10-  55 
160,00 
24  5b 
29  23 
35.65 


2,000 
7,  135.01 


Total 

L.  1,  DuMy 
Hung  Kong 
Philippines. 
Japan.. 
Vietnam.. 

Germany 

Thailand.  . 
Thailand.. . 
Korea  .   . 


471.19 


344. 67 


3.22 
'l.S65.'50 
1,968.52 


1,458 
39.00 
74.00 
2,500 

'108.90 


4.05 

6.05 

12.58 

9.09 

29.98 


8,906 
131.367 
91,4,1 

3,470.16 


50.000 
718,15 
2,227 
23.21U 
57,  700 
311 


HK  $ 

Pe<jjs 
Yen       -    - 
PiaMei 
D.  Marks. 
Baht       .. 
Baht 
Won...    . 


Malaysia M$ 


1.181 

772.8 

38  400 
11  232 

36.) 

869  31 

3  144 

1 1 5.  70 


195.11 

120.00 

106  67 

4'.,  84 

17  30 
41.74 
10.00 
37.97 


%9 

144  9 
54  72 
5  429 

41u 

993,  50 

3  218 

105 


160,10 
22.50 

152.00  . 
19.74 

19,53 
47.68 

10.22 
34,47 


7  136,01 

105 

248,37 

599 

18 


1  %5,  30 

5,04 

11,93 

1.88 

5.92 


886 

48.3 

2,880 

2,059 


61.75 


146.46 
7.50 
8.00 
7.49 


3, 036. 00 

966 

96,000 

18  720 


156.25 

372.57 

524 

19.55 


7.98 

17.90 
1.64 
6.43 


1,041.25 

2,483.75 

7,485 

258.25 


178.40 
2u8.81 
218,57 
953.50 

1.559.08 


138  88 

111,  52 

367,49 

84.55 

92  77 

85,52 

1  %5,  30 

2  846  13 


501,67 
1 5C'.  OCI 
266,67 

68.07 
1,965  30 

50,  00 
119,25 

23,74 

84.79 


Subtotal 


Phi 


ip  W,  Morgan: 

Hongkong. Dollar    . 

Philippines Pesos 

Thailand.. Baht 

Japan Yen 

Malaysia  Singapore .  M$ 

Vietnam  Piasters. 

Korea Won 

Germany DM 


251 

130 

360 

21  760 

115.70 

6,754 

6,545 


569.63 


41.55 

20.19 

17.30 
60,44 
37,97 
24.56 
20.89 


309 

140 

410 

25,  20C 

lu5 

5,010.5 

6,810 


466.39 


51.13 
21.73 
19.68 
70  00 
34,47 
18,22 
21.73 


19 

15 

105 

1,440 
18 


1  200 
7,136.01 


Subtotal 


222.90 


236.96 


1,990.07 


3.14 

2.33 

5,04 
4.00 
5,92 

3.83' 
1.965.30 

1,989.56 


65 

37 

166. 25 

5,600 

19.55 

732.25 

1,114 


203.40 


10.75 

5.75 
7.98 
15.56 
6.43 
2.67 
3.55 


644 

322 
1,041.25 
54,000 
258.25 
12.500 
15,669 


52.69 


3,229  49 


106.57 

50,00 
50.00 
150,00 
84  79 
15.45 
50.00 
1.965,30 

2,  502. 11 


James  J  Garibaldi: 

Hong  Kong.. Dollars.. 

Philippines Peso 

Thailand Baht 

Japan... Yen 

Malaysia/Singapore Dollar 

Vietnam... Piasters 

Korea.. Won. 

Germany.. y' DM 


340 
130 
360.15 
21,758 
115,25 
6,480 
6,546,5 


56,12 
20,19 
17.30 
60,44 
37,97 
23  56 
20.  89 


420 

140 

410 

25,202 

105  45 

4  220 

5,  808.  4 


69,32 
21,73 
19,68 

70,  00 
34.12 
15-35 
21,73 


25 

15 

105 

1  440 

18 

180 

1,200 

7,136,01 


4,13 
2.33 
5.04 
4.00 
5.95 
2.95 
3.83 
1,965.30 


84 
37 
166,10 
5,600 
19.55 
1,440 
1,114 


13.87 
5.75 
7.98 

15.56 
6.40 
5.23 
3.55 


869 
322 

1,041.25 
54.000 
258.  25 
12,950 
15,669 


143  44 
50  00 
50.  00 

150,00 

84  79 

47  09 

50  00 

1,965  30 


Subtotal. 


236.47 


Charles  L.  Mangers: 

Hong  Kong... HK$.. 

Philippines Peso 

Thailand Baht 

Japan yen 

Malaysia,  Singapore M$ 

Vietnam Piastres 

Korea  ...- wcn 

Germany qm 


252,28  .. 


1,993.53 


58.34 


2,  5-',  0,62 


340 

130 

360,15 

21.758 

115.25 

2  750 

6,  546. 6 


56.12 

20.19 
17.30 
60.44 
37.97 
10,00 
20.89 


426 

148.0 

455.8 

27,540 

110,8 

6,891,2 

7.126.3 


70.32 
22.98 
21.93 
76.50 
36.28 
25,06 
22,74 


44.3 

10.2 

84,2 

1,080 

13,8 

197,8 

705 

7,469.55 


7.31 


1 


1.58 
4.04 
3.00 
4.53 
4.35 
2.25 
2.057.16 


58.7 

33.8 

140.2 

3  622 

18.4 

1,661 

1,291.1 


9.69 
5.25 
6.73 
10.06 
6.01 
6.04 
4.12 


869 

322 

1,041.25 

54,000 

258.25 

12  500 

15  669 

7,469.55 


143.44 
50.00 
50,00 

150.00 
84.79 
45.45 
50.00 

057.16 


Subtotal 


Senator  Edward  J.  Gurney: 

Hong  Kong HK$ 

Philippines Peso 

Thailand Baht 

jjpai - Yen.::: 

Malaysia/Singapore  M$ 

•^O'ea _  y^on.   : 

;'«'"S'^-.     - Piastre. 

Germany dm 


340 

130 

360. 15 

21.758 

115.25 

6,  546. 6 


222.  91 


56.12 
20.19 
17.30 
60.44 
37.97 
20.89 


275.81  2,084.22 


47.90 


2  630.  84 


432,5 
156 
482,8 
28  080 
120.2 
7,399 


71,44 
24.23 
23.18 
78.00 
39.36 
23.61 


76.4 

7.0 

58,  1 

31  903 

214,27 

548,4 


M2.52 

1.08 

2.79 

"  88.  62 

'69,86 

1.75 


66.5 

29.0 
140.2 
4,162 

15.8 
1,175 
951.5 


10.97 
4.50 
6.73 

11,56 
5.18 
3.75 
3.46 


7.356.52        2,026.03 7 


915.4 
322 
041.25 
85,  903 
465.52 
15,669 

951.5 
356.52 


Total- 


212.91 


259.82  ...      2  202.65 


46.15 


151.05 

50.00 

50.00 

238.  62 

152,37 

50.00 

3.46 

2,026.03 

2,721.53 


*.',?^,I"l'  ^''P^,"5es  exceeded  these  amounts  due  to  representational  requirements.  Excesses 
*ere  paid  out  ol  pocket. 

•  Hotel  bills  exceeded  local  currencies  received.  Additional  expenses  were  paid  personally 
'  Includes  dinner  for  American  press  in  Saigon. 
Actual  e<penses  exceeded  this  amount  as  noted  above.  This  is  amount  received  in  local 
currencies  from  various  embassies. 

March  15,  1971. 


'  Actual  expenses  exceeded  this  amount  as  I  entertained  members  of  press  and  foreign  officials 
Excess  expenses  were  paid  personally. 

'  Used  for  purchase  ol  airline  ticket. 

"Includes  charges  lor  transportation  furnished  by  U.S.  embassies  for  the  entire  party.  All 
expenditures  were  handled  either  by  Mr.  Mangers  or  Commander  Garibaldi. 

JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPE'iDlTURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRFNCItS  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  C0MM1TT[[  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFF-MRS,  U.S  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  i  a^^d 

DEC.  31,  19;,' 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Lodging 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S 

currency        currency 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U,S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalerl 

foreign  or  US 

currency         currency 


JeTV  T.  Verkler; 

New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand 
Ronald  G,  Birch: 

New  Zealand 

New  Zealand 

Daniel  A.  Dreyfus: 

Thomas  J.  Smythe 

Senator  Mark  0.  H 

ZeiUid. 


New  Zealand.. 
New  Zealand- 
atf'eld:  New 


,  NZ$. 
DM 

NZ$. 
DM.. 
NZ$.. 
NZ$. 
NZJ. 


$121.91 


$120.00 


113.00 


83.00 

83.00 
83.00 


96.00 

68.  00  ' 

68.00 
68.00 


6. 132  33 


6,132.33 


$50. PO 
1,661.88 


$118.09 


6,  132.33 


45.00  125.00  . 

1,661.88  - 6,132.33 

40.00  9.00  .. 

40.00  9.00  

40.00 9.00  


$41,  0' 
1,661  8? 

379, or 
1,661.88 

200. 0', 
200.  Ou 
200. 00 


Total 


483. 91 


420.  no 


3,538.76 


270.09  . 4,712.76 


HENRY  M.  JACKSON, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

IVar.  16,  1971, 
KEFORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC,  31. 1970 

Meals  Transportation  Miscellaneous  Total 


Lodging 


Na;"ne  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Foreign 
curr''ncy 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreiijn 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  oi  U  S 

currency  currency 


Birch  Bayh: 

France       Franc. 

r.ether lands Guilder. 


1.100 
241 


$200.  00 
70.00 


550 


$100.00 
30.00 


1,545  $281.59 


3,195 
359 


$581,  59 
luOOO 


TrAi\ 


270.00 


130.00 


281.  59 


681. 59 


Dale  S  deHaan: 

HjngKong     Dollars.., 

Laos    Kip 

Ttiailand - Baht 

Vi-Jtnam -.-  Piasters., 

U  ited  Kingdom Pounds.. 

Netherlands. Guilders., 

S.vitzarland -.        -  Francs.., 

Germany. D  marks.. 


424.20 

15,075 

2,249.  10 


7Q.00 
30.00 
108.  00 


21 

71.91 

686.  40 


50.00 

20.00 

160.  00 


393.90 

12,562.50 

1  770.  10 

4,248 

27 

71.91 

643.  50 


65.00 
25,00 
85.00 
36.00 
65.00 
20.00 
159.00 


30.30 


5.00 


16.00 

25.17 

928.  69 

1,025.10 


39.60 

7,00 

216.48 

2,210.16 


60.60 

11,356.50 

145.80 

472.00 

6.00 

10.79 

1C7.25 


$10.  no 

22.60 
7.00 
4.00 

15.00 
3.00 

25.00 


909.00 

38.99 

41,650 

4,720 

70.14.4 

179.78 

2,365.84 

8,025.10 


150. OC 
77, 60 

200. 00 
40.00 

169.60 
50.00 

551.48 
2,210.16 


Total. «8.00 

C.  H.  Kanters:  ,  ,nc  r 

Nelhe'lands --  F ''^"^-^ 


446.00  2,478.24 

359. 22 


85.60 


1,306.5 


Charles  McC.  Malhias,  Jr.: 

BelgiuTi .-  BF. 

France - f-- 


1.250 


25.00 


750 
696 


15.00 
125.00 


139 


25.00 


500 
270 


10.00 
50.00 


,500 
,105 


Total. 


25.00 


140. 00 


25.00 


60.00  .- 


Fred  M,  Mesmer; 

Ger-nany Mark. 

Hong  Kong HK  $. 

India Rupee 

Italy...- .  Lifa— 

Japan.. Yen.. 

S*i'2<"land Sw.  Franc 


712,05 
714,40 
40  183,  5 
33  840 
740.  03 


Thailand -Baht.. 1,468.16 

United  Kingdom £°"j;^^ -^- 

Vietnam. ---  »--'--- 


Piastres 45.337.5 


117.50 
94.00 
54.  50 
94.00 

172.00 
70.50 
64.50 

154.50 


651.45 
653.  60 

43  921.  5 
30  960 
808.  87 

1,343.21 
29.19 

41  387.5 


107.50 
86.00 
70.50 
86.00 

188.00 
54.50 
70.50 

150.50 


7,524.41 
45.85 


,  072.  27 
7.51 


3,556 


9.10 


22.69 


151.50 

152 

9,345 

7,200 

172.10 

312.38 

6.21 

9,525 


25.00 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 
40.00 
15.00 
15.00 
35.00 


1,  560.  85 

1,520 

93  450 

75,555 

1.721 

3,123.75 

71.20 

96, 250 


3,448,84 
359.22 


50,00 
200. 00 

250.00 


2,072.27 
257.51 

200. 00 
150.00 
209.88 
400.  00 
150.  OU 
172.69 
350  00 


Total. 


841.50 


823.50  2,  112.35 


185.  00 


3,962.35 


Howard  E.  O'Leary,  Jr.: 
Belgium - 

Germany 


Francs                                 2  190             43.08             2,850             57.00  750 

DM  .".".''-'.".".-" -- .   3.081.72 


15.00 
846.86 


1,335 


26.70  7,125 

3,081.72 


14!  78 

846  86 


Total. 


43.08 


57.00 


861.  86 


26.70 


988.64 


Jerry  M.  Tinker: 

Hong  Kong. Dollar... 

Laos --  Kip 

Thailand Bhat . . .  . 

Vietnam -■  Piaster.. 

United  Kingdom --  Pound... 

Germany - D.  mark. 


424.  20 

15,075 

1,  686.  82 


70.00 
30.00 
81.00 


22 


50.00 


353.  60 
7,411.88 
1,249.50 

11,800 
25 


60  00 
14.75 
50.00 
100.00 
50.00 


42.42 


7.00 


78.78 


187.43 
1  180  10.00  420,08 

7  17.00 

8,025,10        2,205.30  9.00 


13.00 

'9.00 
3.56 


23.00 


909.  00 

22,  486.  88 

3.123.75 

13,400.08 

62,  11.0 

8,  025.  1 


150.  OO 
44.73 
150  00 
113.56 
150  00 
2,205  30 


ToUl. 


231.00 


294,75  2,239.30 


48,56 2.813.61 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


Amount 
$12,504.25 


JAMES  O.EASTLAND, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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DEC,  31,   1970 


Name  ol  currency 

Lodg 

ing 

Mca 

Is 

Transportation 

Miscella 

neous 

Tota 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

egtiivaierit 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  d'.llar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

Currency 

Wade  P  CiirKe 

Hon?  Knng            

....  HK$ 

414 

1,748 

20,060 

18,000 

486 

32,  400 

l,874,2.n 

20,  061' 

$68.&j 
84.  00 

170.00 
50.00 

81. OC 

90.  00 

90.  00 

170.00 

388 

1.315 

"24,120 

405 

23.  880 
1,249.50 

$64.00 
63.00 

67.00"; 

66.00  . 
58.00  . 

60.00  . 

73 

$12.00 

36 

60 

"ii.'880" 

18 

720 

J6.00 
3.00 

33.' 00" 

3.00 
2.00 

909 

3.123.75 

23  O60 

54  000 

6,900.93 

903 
54,  '300 

3  123,75 
20,060 

6,900,93 

$150.00 
150  00 

|fiail.)nd                           

B 

....  P... 

1"   0'' 

Japan    -. 

.      .    ¥ 

....   DM 

....   HK$ 

....    V 

..  .  B 

...     P 

....   DM 

S.  Kronor 

....  DM 

....  Sw.Fr 

Pounds -- 

....  Marks 

l-'^i  00 

Gem-any 

J3v  B  Cutler: 

Hon!  Kong 

J.'nan  

Thailand   

6,900.93 

1,900.56  . 

1   900.  56 

150.00 
150.00 
150  03 

170  00 

Gernany 

6  9-0:.  S3 

1,900.56  . 

1,  Vfj.  56 

Total  

803.00 

378.00  . 

3,813.12  . 

334  . 

5  041   12 

Ohn  S  Forsithet 

Svielen 

Sweden 

Gene  t  Gcd  ev 

Sw.  ze'iand  

Unlet  Kingdom 

G^'-iar, - 

7,445 

241,36 

54 

143.69 

56.  00 
129.60 

450 

17j.  24 
41 

85.85 

39.  50 
98.  40 

200 
3,  450,  9 

19,4' 

8 

3,228.12 

38.50 

9:3.15   - 

4.50   . 
19.  20 
887.09  - 

158 

"i.o.'o" 

30,86 
2.'8iO 

1,  552,  5 
3  460.9 

431.00 

104  0.6 

3.228,12 

300.00 
953.15 

100.  OiO 
250.00 
887.09 

lotai           

329.  29 

224.75  . 

1,902.54  . 

33.66  . 

2  490  2 

HK$...   . 

Pobi-'  "    -tarns: 

hLJ;ig  Kong 

486 

32,400 

1   874,25 

20,050 

730 
603,40 

81. OC 
90.  OC 
50,00 
170.00 

1.'.C.89 
140.00 

414 

:i,  600 

1,249.  jO 

67.50 
60.00 
60.00 

45,13 

l''  02* 

8.12 
88.97  . 

9 

1.50 

958, 10 
86  028 

3,123  75 
20  060 

6  900.93 

1  498 

i   3)4. n 
1  701.  90 

158  12 

....  Y 

23«.97 

150.00 

I.,a:iand 

....  B 

....  P/ 

Vietnam.. _. 

I  90:   56   . 

33.39 

64  8: 
i6'.tb 

170  00 

Germany 

....  DM 

hrcnur      

5,900.93 
175 

O'j.  7; 

i   ^0;   90 

1  900  56 

Roy  H,  M'ilenson: 

Swe'Vn 

410 
3J3. 25 

50.13 

75  Oj 

185 
'.07.  75 

35.  70 

2:.  00 

290  11 

Eugene  Mittelman: 

Switierland.. 

Svbi'ierland 

....  Sw   Fr 

....  DW 

....  Sw   Fr 

304.  81 
467.68 

Total 

711.89   . 

342.53  . 

:  563.  53   . 

.    .        .... 

62.20  . 

3.680.25 

Ralph  T  Smith' 

Switzei^and  

431.00 
316.  50 

3,501,44 
909 

113,472 

3,  123.73 

15.594 

20,  O60 

6, 9O'0. 93 

100  00 

Swilzeriand 

Germany 

Hon;  Kong  

....  Sw.Fr 

....  DM... 

HK  dollars    

'374"" 

28,  8'O0 

992 

4.400 

14,  550 

6i."50" 

8...  00 

47.00 

14.  00 

124.00 

420  ' 

2d,  200 
1,455 
9,356 
3,  :j78 

69. 'OC'" 

7J.00 
73.50 
3'..'>:   . 
26. '00  . 

316.  50 

3,611.44 

94 

59.  472 
26C.25 

6.' 900.  53' 

75.30  . 
985  58 

165.2.   . 

12.3. 

"i,"ifj'0.'56". 

2i.66' 

4.  jo" 

73.30 
989.68 

150  00 

Julian  F  Granger- 
Japan 

.  ..  w 

....  p  

DM. 

315.20 

Tha  and 

Korea 

Vie'nan... 

Gerrranv 

416.50 
1   838 

■}.  i3: 

20.00 

6,00 
20.00 

150.00 

5,'.  00 

170.00 

1.  90'J.  56 

Total               

326.50 

265.50  - 

3,156.74   . 

50.00  . 

3  898  74 

HK$ 

Richard  J.  vVse: 

Hong  Kong 

Jaoan... 

486 

32,  400 

1,874,25 

20,  060 

81.00 

90.00 

90.00 

17  COO 

3-5 

18.540 

1.103.50 

61.00  . 
51.50 
53.00  . 

"■■"12  160" 

6.50-.63' 

33.'6r 

43 
3,  j60 

8.00 
8.50 
7.00 

909 

66,100 

3.123.75 

20  'J6C 
6,  9X.  93 

150.00 
183  61 

Thai  ma 

..  .  B 

15'.  00 

Vietnam 

'jermaiy...  

P 
DM 

....     i.v.Fr     

...    .   S«    Fi 

:7'j.oo 

1  9>J.56 

lotai 

431.00 

165.  50  . 



1.934.47   . 

^3.50  . 

2,554.17 

Ralpn  ■!.  tarborough' 

>>n-:ze:  and     

Sf<'?eiiani 

""  447." 56" 

103.64  ; 

—  ^ 

431.00 

447.50 

648.00 

325.  W 

104.0.6 

65.5.6 

62.10.0 

272.00 

3.  228. 12 

3.617.54 

4.696.00 

100.00 
103.64 

Swit;  rland 

bw    Fr        

150  00 

Swit;er  and 

Sw    Fr 

325.00 

75.60  . 

75.60 

250  00 

Un  e    Kingdom 

Pound 

Pound           

65.5.6 

155.94  . 

155.94 

U^  'e    K  ngdon 

150  00 

Roman  a. 

Gerrany 

Le. 

DM 

DM 

Fr 

"'3,228.12' 
3,617.54 
4.696.'>:' 

Se  7 .  09 

15.26 

887  09 

Germany 

9%.  29  . 
851.34  . 

996.29 

France 

851.34 

Tc  a 

F 

Raip..  \,    1  arDorough: 

Netheranus... 

68.39  . 

1,615.50 

246.00 

7,500.00 

156,250 

11.650 

!■■■'•  00 

Neinsr.anas 

F 

:46,00 

61  39 

Belg  urn 

....     B   Fr 

150.1/- 

Itaiv 

....     Lt. 

7  50. 00 

Italy 

Lit 

11,650 

18.52  . 

18.52 

Total.  . 

3,156.51 

4  672  07 

forcit    :."enct  ';u.S   Ooi.ar  equi 

ilent) 

RECAPITLLAllON 

An.'j.nt 
$22,  336.  59 

";3i  . 

22  336  59 

Ma'   16   1971. 


HARRISON   WILLIAMS 
Cha.rn.an    Committee  on  Libor  and  Public  Wettare. 
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March  29,  1971 


iPORT  OF   fXPfjDITURt  OF   FOREIGN   CURRENCIES   ftNO  APPROPRIATED   FUNDS   BY   THf    COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC   i^URKS,  U.S.  SENATE 

EXPENDED   BETWEEN  JAN.   1   AND  DEC.  31,  1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalert 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  q,  is 

currency  currenc/ 


Graham.  L.  0. 

Morocco.     --.  Dnham 

Tunisia Dinar    . 

Yugoslavia _ New  Dinar. 


Polan 

Pakistan, 

India. .. 

Burma.. 
Gravel,  Mike: 

Kuwait.. 

U.A.R... 

Jordan. . 

U.K 

Germany. DM 

Lebanon LL. 

Hamei.  Charles: 

Kuwait. KD 

U.A.R. EL. 

Jordan - JO. 

Germany DM 

Lebanon LL. 


ZIoty. 
P  Ruoees- 
Rupfle  .. 
Kyat 


K  Dinar. 

Ef 

JD 

£..       .. 


358 

35 

1.170 

2.085 

686  00 

1,514 

332. 75 

27.720 
33.333 


14.3.4 

"m.'v>' 

27.720 
33.333 
32. 130 


$70.  88 
66.67 
93,60 
86  87 
143,51 
199,22 
70,  49 

78.00 
60.00 

>'   35  00 

90.00 

78.00 
60.00 
90.00 


30! 
28,875 

547 

1,356 

640.  00 

902 
172,00 

1.835 
13,888 

16,13  4 

213.95 

6.  290 
13.888 
12.  490 


$59  60 
55.00 
43.76 
56.50 
133.89 
118.70 
36.44 

5,16 
25,00 

4U  00 

65.00 

17.71 

25.00 
35.00 


200 


$39  60 


12.628.91        2.630  40 


39,  2-)0 
.800 


5  8,  4 
5  801.83 


39.250 
.800 


110.47 
1.44 

13.00' 
1,573.59 


IIJ.  47 
1.44 


5,801.83        1,573.59 


104 

28.  350 

223 

242 

706.87 

1.590  91 

692.63 

5.995 
8.334 
3.545 
5.0.0 

148.20 

1.540 
8.334 
8.925 


$20. 59 
54.04 
17.84 
10.09 

147.88 
209.  33 
146.74 

16.84 
15.00 
9.94 
12.00 

45.00" 

4.29 
15,00 
25.00 


296.  40 


90,00 


181.21 


55.00 


100.98 


Total.. - 1,312.24 


771.76  6,054.00 


30.68 
780. 26 


963 

92.225 

1.940 

3.683 

14,661.73 

4.006  91 

1,197.38 

74  800 
56.355 
3.545 
41.9.8 
5.801,83 
658.  50 

74.  800 
56.355 
53.543 
5,801.83 
578.50 


$I9j  67 
175  71 
155.20 
153.46 
3,055  68 
527,. ^b 
253  6? 

210  47 
10!,  44 
9,94 
100,00 
1.573,59 
200. 00 

210.47 
101.44 
150.00 
1,573.59 
175.68 

8.918.2o 


RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U  S.  dollar  equivalent) -- - - $8  918.  .iS 

- 3  9!8  26 


Total. 


Mar.  18,  1971. 


Jennings  Rando'ph. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Wj;ks. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREGIN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION,  U  S,  SENATE  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN   1  AND 

DEC.  31.  1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency         currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


u  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


William  M   Cochrane.  ^^^  ^  ,^^  ^^,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ ^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^,  ^7,800  $lC5.i;0 

HongKong'   ' " H.K  dollar ."::;  560.00  93.33  450.00  75.00... 150.00  25.00  1,160  193.33 

Transportation(air)"'":";.":::";    .  Deutschmark  --      6.507.48      $1,764.98 6,507.48         1,764.98 


Subtotal 


113.33 


135.00 1,764.98 


jaoan  Yen  36.000  100.00  27.000  75.00 

HongKang.V.'.'"!!-'!;;'---!!-       H  K   dollar 750  125.00  600  100.00 

Transporation(air)  .   ...   .     .     .  Deutschmark - 6,507.48 

Transporation  (ground) .  Yen - 309.  33 


1.764.98 
85.93 


9,000 
150 


50.00 


25.00 
25.00 


2,063.31 


72,000  200.00 

1.500  250.00 

6,507.48  1  764.98 

309.33  85.93 


Subtotal. 
Total 


225.00 

338.  33 


175.00 1,850.91 

llO.OO  .-  - 7.      37575.  89 


50.00 


100.  00 


2,300.91 
4.  364. 22 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S  $  equivalent). 


Total. 


Amount 
$4  364  22 

J  364  22 

B.  EVERETT  JORDAN. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admimslra'ion 
Mar   12,  1971 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY,  U.S.  SENATE  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC.  31    1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency         currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S. 

Currency         currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        currency 


Miscellaneous 

US.  dollar 
equiva.ent 
Foreign  or  U  S 

currency         currency 


Total 


U  S.  rallai 

equivalent 

Foreign  ot  U  S. 

currency  currency 


$125.00 

53.00 


56.00 


Congressman  Aspinall: 

Australia Australian  dollar  112.16 

Austria Schilling 1,371.64 

Belgium B.  Franc 

France F.  Franc 310.57 

Germany D   Marks 

India Rupee 

Italy  .  L.ra      128,453.00  205.00 

Japan  ...  Yen      35.820.00  100.00 

Switzerland S.  Franc 290.24  67.00 

United  Kingdom Pound  31.7.0  74.40 

Australia Australian  dol  ar 78.%  88.00 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


40.37 

1.020.44 

3,272.10 

209.30 


$46.00 
39.43 
65.00 
37.74 


4.48 

3,218.69 

4,335.28 

274.41 

8.  436.  52 


$5.  Cu 

124,37 

86.12 

44.69 

2,323.47 


8.97 

253.80 

503.  34 

55.46 

ii3.'3-' 


90.67  12.00  

46.995.00  75.00 12,532.00 

20,776.60  58.00        69,217.20  119.34 . 

43.32  10.00   16.02 

17. ICO  42.60  31.7.9  74.98  2.5.0 

64  60  72.0IJ  8.97  10.00  l.'l 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

"'lb.  00 
20.00 


3.70 
6.C« 

10.00 


165.98 

5,  869.  b7 

8,110.72 

122.  74 

3.  436.  52 

204.  01 

187.981.00 

125,  3U'.  80 

349.  58 

79.20.  0 

161.50 


$185. lC 

226.  80 

161.12 

148.43 

2.323.47 

27.00 

00.  CO 

277.  34 

80.70 

198.04 

180  00 


March  29,   1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


8401 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  cuirency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

cr  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

ejui.alent 

or  US 

currency 


Fore>-- 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

cr  U  S 

currency 


George  F  Murphy,  Jr.: 

Austria.  Schilling 

Belgium Belgian  tianc 

France. Fienchlianc 

Germany. . Deutsche  maik 

India       Rupee . 

Italy       - Lira 

Japan     .       Ytn...       

SAiizeiland        Swiss  tranc  .. 

United  tsingdom Pound.    .. 


2,070.40 

8.  220.  00 

305  03 


95,243.20 

33,310.80 

207.93 

30.00 


$80,00  2  058.23 
164.50  7,270.00 
55.00  277.30 


$79.  53 
144.  00 
50.00 


152.  00 
94.00 
48.00 
72.00 


37.78 

61  406.  80 

10.566.90 

116.96 

43.75 


5,00 

98,00 

29.50 

27.00 

105.  00 


258.80 

30,980.00 

55.46 

11,694.43 

"  6.266.00" 

25.768.90 

21.66 

11.66 


$10.00 

!  633.  48 

10.00 

1  3.218.85 

10.00 

71.94 

5.00 

26.48 


517.60 

1,  258.  50 

55  46 

113  34 

9.  399.  00 

3  582  00 

43.32 

6  33 


$20.  00 
25.00 
10  00 


15  OO 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
16.19 


4.905.23 

47  728  4.1 

693  25 

11.694.43 

151.  12 

172  315  00 

73.218.60 

389.  87 

91.74 


Total. 


1,433.90 


994. 


6.773.67 


214.95 


$189  53 
956  93 
125  or 
3  218.85 
20.  00 
275  00 
205.44 
90.00 
218.67 

9.417.32 


RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S  equivalent) _ _ 9  417  32 

Total .     .9  417  32 


Mar.  15,  1971. 


JOH:.   0.  PASTORE 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Atomic  Ene'gy. 


:  Comnieicial  Air  Transportation. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE,  U.S.  SENATE  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1970 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 
equivaleiit 
or  U  S 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalei  t 

or  U  S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currei  cy 


Hale  Boggs: 

France. 

Germany . . . 

Italy. 

Sv*itzerland    .   . 
United  Kingdom. 

Total 


Franc 
Mark.. 
Lira... 
Franc 

Pound 


Gary  Hymel: 

France 

Germany 

Italy     

Sviitzerland 

United  Kingdom^ 


Franc. . 
Mark.. 

Lira 

Franc. . 
Pound. 


Total. 


George  D   Krumbhaar   Jr.: 

Demark.     .    ... 

Germany 


Krone 
Mark.. 


Tola 


Loughlin  F  McHuph: 
Ireland 
UnTed  Kindom. 

Total    


Pound 
Pound 


Myer  Rashish: 

Belgium. 

France 

German     .... 
Swit?ei  and 
Uniter  Kindoni 


Franc 
Franc. 
Mark.. 
. ranc. . 
Pound. 


Tola 


Henry  S.  Reuss: 
Germany. .. 

Spain 


Mark.. 
Peseta. 


Total. 


John  R  Stark: 

France 

Germany 

llalv 

Sw-'zerland.  ... 
United  Kingdom  ■> 

Tola  . 


Franc. . 
Mark.. 

Lira 

Franc. 
Pound. 


Franz  Aschinger: '  Switzerland  (3  days 
per  diem  at  $50  per  day) 


Franc. 


fat  O.issenni  *    Switzerland  (3  days       Franc. 

Der  itiem  at  $50  per  day). 

Tota 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


441.68 

32.079 
224.  54 
35-84 


$80.  00 

51.00 
52.00 
85.00 

268.00 


3::3.65 

26.733 
185  67 
23  19  2 


$55.  00 

"  42.50" 
43.00 
57.50 


2.804.57 

3.617.54 

12.240 

351.50 

1/15,'0 


1  $507.98 

-  996. 29 

19.46 

1  81.40 

4.20 


82.  81 

4  088 
21.59 
3 '2  6 


$15.00 

""  6.50" 
5.00 
7.50 


3.632  7: 

3.617.54 

75,140 

783.  30 

64,'5/0 


U  S  dd'ar 

equivalent 

or  I  S. 

ci  rrency 


$657  98 
996  29 
119  46 
181.40 
154.20 


198.00 


1,609.33 


34.00 


2, 109  33 


419.60 

88  060 
172.72 
20  16  8 


76  00 

140  00 
40.00 
50.00 


303.  50 

81.770 
194.31 
1411  8 


55.00 

130  00 
45.00 
35.00 


3.617.54 


45.34 
3  2  5 


996.  29 

10.50 
7.50 


104.90 

3  145 
19.43 
1  0  10 


1.  140 


306.00 


152.00 


265.00 1,014.29 


672 


189 
784.  70 


25  2'J  . 
216.11 


24j 


19.00 

5  OO" 
4.50 
2.50 

31.00 


33.  20 


828. 00 

3.617.54 

172.975 

431.  80 

39  11  8 


150  00 
996  29 
27b  00 
100.00 
95  OC 


1.616  29 


2,250 

784.70 


152.00 


89.60 


241.31 


33.20 


300.00 
216  11 

516.11 


6,'0  0 
10  0  0 


14.40 

24.00 


12. 10  0 

10  15  8 


30.00 

26.00 


8  0* 


19.16 


26  10  0 

20  16  8 


38.40 


56.00 


19.16 


6.250 
1   104 

752 
62  10  0 


125.00 
200.  00 

175.00 
150.  00 


3,750 
662 

453 
37  10  0 


75.00 
120,00 

105.00 
90.00 


4.ir2 

^21 

592. !0 

1  48i 
12  loo 


8j.  b6 

4l.  i.'O 

■437.51 

343.    r- 

30  JO 


l,25o 
221 

150 
12  10  0 


2o.  00 
40.00 


35.00 

30.00 


15,272 
2,208 

1,592.10 

2,839 

125  0  0 


63.56 

50.00 

113,36 


305.86 
400.  00 

437.51 
658.94 
300.  00 


650. 


390.00 


932.  ^1 


130.  00 


2.  102.31 


4.194 


60.  00        6,  640.  50 


95.00 


1,854.16 

1.607.70 


■  502.  89 

23.00 


1,537.80 


22.00 


1.854.16  502.89 

13.980  2i00. 00 


60.00 


95.00 


525.  89 


22.00 


702. 89 


412 

83  200 
151.23 
35  0  0 


74.63 

132.27 
37.34 
84.00 


248 

94.310 
187.06 
23  0  0 


44.92 

149.94 
43.32 
55.20 


78 

3.617.54 

32,570 

14.98 

4  100 


14.  14 
996,  29 

51.78 

3.47 

10.80 


90 


16.31 


1    170 
19.60 


828 

3.  bl7.54 

21!   250 

382.87 

62  lO'O 


1 50.  IXJ 

996. 29 

335.85 

88,67 

150.00 


328.24 


293.  38 


'150.00 


3  859 


1,076.48 


897.65 


22.71 


1.720.81 


4,507.55 


1,047,65 


3,846 


150.00 


890.  48 
890.48 


4,490.25  1.040.48 
1,040.48 
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Meali 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


US.  dollar  US.  dollar  U.S.  dollar  U  S.  dollar  L  S  ucllar 

equivalent  equivalent  equivalent  eqyivalei.t  equivalent 

Foreign           or  U  S.  Foreign           or  U  S.  Foreign           ur  U.S.  Foreign           or   )  S.  Foreign            or  u  S 

Name  of  currency            currency        currency  currency        currency  currency        currency  currency        currency  currency         currency 


A.  Cattani:<  Italy  (3  days  per  diem        Lira 

at  J50  per  day). 

- -- 



616,  500 

$980.13 

.        710, 850 

$1,130.13 

Total 

»$1M.00 

980.13 

1. 130. 13 

Hugh  Corbett:' 

2.920.68 

792.16  

..      2,920.68 
82/18/0 

792. 16 
200.00 

iinitpH  Kinorinm  (\  da\/s  Dfir               Pound 

diem  at  SSO  per  day). 

Totsl 

»200.00 

792.16  

992.16 

t.ihn  H   niimino'  United  Kincdom  (3       Pound 

333/15/0 

800.94 

396/1/6 

959.94 

days  per  dieni  at  ^50  fer  day). 

TotsI 

...  .       s  150.00 

800.94 

950.94 

Pip  1  --RThprt  '^ifipf'^rhin  '   Switzerland     Fr3nc 

3,846 

890.48 

-      4,491.55 

1,  040. 48 

(3  days  per  d-eai  at  $50  per  day). 

»150.00. 

890.48  

1,040.48 

M^rj  P.nlfifino-  ■  United  Kincdam  (3         Pound 

332,10/0 

797.94 

394/14  0 

947.94 

days  per  diem  at  $50  per  day) 

!  150.00 

797.94 

947.94 

44,100 

888.75  

51  600 

1  C38  75 

d.em  at  $50  per  day) 

Total 

150.00 

888.75 

1. 038. 75 

3,073.30 

845.01   

--      3.618.35 

595  01 

Netnsriar.ds  (3  days  per  i  em  ai 
$50  per  day) 

Total  - 

150.00 

845.01 

995.1,1 

^_— «^^— ^^— ^_^-^— 

~ ■ 

— 

54  000 

I'iO  00 

dem  a!  $50  per  day) 

5150.00 

150  00 

Peter  Oppenneimer   '•  Umted  K  ngdom     Pound. 
(3  days  per  diem  at  J5C  per  day) 

333'15;0 

797.30 

396/5  0 

947  30 

T'j'3 

S15O.0O 

797. 30 

S47  30 

827.66 

■  150  00 

diem  a    $50  per  day) 

Total.. - 

U50.00 

150.  00 

i\urt  Richecacker'  <  Germany  (3  days       Mark.. 

per  d.em  at  $5C  per  Jay), 

3,239.10 

892.07  

..      3,783.60 

1  042  07 

Totai... -    

U50.00 

892.07 

1  042  07 

3,846 

890.48 

4,491 

1,040.48 

diem  a!  JoO  per  day) 

Total .-     

MSO.OO 

890.48 

1  040.46 

4,679.41 

839.81     

5  510  41 

989. 81 

diem  at  $50  per  day). 

150.00 

839.81   

989.81 

4.697 

851.52 

5,525 

1.001.52 

France  (3  days  per  diem  at  $50  per 

day) 

Total - 

-150.00 

851.52  

1.001.52 

C'a  Si«:'  Switzerland  (6  days  per  diem    Franc. . 
.It  $50  per  day). 

2,350 

546.64    .  .  . 

.     3.642.60 

846.64 

Total..,.   • 

UOO.OO 

546. 64 

846, 64 

4,680 

844.00 

5.  508 

994. 00 

$50  per  day). 

-150.00 

844.00 

994.00 

4.680 
844.00 

844.00 

5,508 

994,00 

diem  j'.  J50  per  da/). 
Total 

1150.00      

844  OO 

994,00 

Pei.r  W'les:  *  United  Kingdom  (3  days    Pound, 
pjr  Jiem  at  $25  per  da») 

213/1/2 

511.34 

244/6  2 

586.34 

Tota 

75.00       

511.34 

511  34 

586, 34 

.   5.002.64 

-....    $1,386.98 

20.219.47 

$272.91   

26,  807.  00 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

RECAPITULATION 

Ar.ount 
.     26.807.00 

Total                                                 .  . 

26.507,00 

Chairman 

WILLIAM   PROXMIRt, 
Jo-nt  FcO'iO'Tiic  Committee. 

Mar  16.  1971. 


A/arr//   :9.  1971 
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I  Tfa-'^DO-taiion  expenses  incurred  on  behall  of  th?  en'ire  party  wtiich  were  charged  to  R'p:?- 
..nni'.e  Boaas  as  chairman  ol  tne  subcommittee. 

"'Round-tnp  transportation  purchased  by  S:ate  Department,  .,     ,   .  .,     . 

',  r,",P  ISPS  and  co>t  ol  rooms  tor  press  coit^rences  have  been  included  under  lodging  and  lood 
Since  i!  was  done  at  the  hot-'Is.  This  item  was  approximately  $203  tor  Representstiue  Boggs,  John 
Start,  and  Gary  Hymel. 


I  Testified  at  hearings  bdlore  the  Sjbcommiti.'e  on  Foreign  Econo.nic  Polic/. 

■  Adyanc"  by  U  S   E-ibisses  b?fD'»  depa-'J  e  I'j-  the  oar.ed  Sidtes-r,o  breakdo-vn  turr-rned 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  F^r  accou  itng  p  jrpose'>  entire  amounl  included  under  -'Lodging, 

'  Testified  at  hearing  before  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govornment. 

■  "^'-ite  Department  did  not  furnish  transoortation  expenses  tor  this  witness. 


Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  number  of  U.S.  dollars  spent 
for  foreign  travel  last  year  was  $52,317.23. 
In  foreign  currencies  dollar  equivalent 
wt";  $234,241.44  for  a  total  expenditure 
in  1970  of  $286,558.67  for  travel  by  mem- 
bers of  Senate  committees,  as  well  as 
staff.  

PROGRAM 

M,-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows.  The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:45 
a.m.  Following  the  recognition  of  tlie 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  following  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  a  3-minute  limitation 
on  speeches  therein.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  ro-atine  morning  business,  the  unfin- 
ished business,  H.R.  5432,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  extension  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax,  will  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Bayh)  plans  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, dealing  with  unemployment  com- 
pensation, to  H.R.  5432.  There  may  be 
rollcall  votes  tomon-ow.  On  tomorrow, 
the  leadership  will  announce  the  further 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
so  far  as  programing  can  be  antici- 
pated. 

8.31.  to  provide  during  times  of  high 
unemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  commu- 
nities providing  needed  public  services, 
and  for  otiier  purposes,  will  be  scheduled 
for  action,  following  the  completion  of 
action  on  the  interest  equalization  tax 
bill. 

Whether  S.  31  will  be  taken  up  imme- 
diately following  H.R.  5432  remains  to 
be  seen.  Therefore,  whether  it  will  be 
taken  up  tomorrow,  or  on  Wednesday  or 
on  Thursday,  will  have  to  be  determined 
by  the  .joint  leadership,  perhaps  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  sield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  just  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  consideration  of  H.R. 
5432,  a  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purpose-s,  is  being  held  up,  because  an 
amendment  is  to  be  offered  tomorrow — 
an  amendment  which  could  not  be  of- 
fered today. 

Can  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  enlighten  us  as  to  whether 
that  amendment  is  printed  and  avail- 
able, and  the  nature  of  the  amendment? 
Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  only 
told  that  it  is  an  amendment  which  will 
deal  with  unemployment  compensation. 
The  author  of  the  amendment  is  not 
available  today  to  offer  the  amendment. 
It  is  for  that  purpose  cnly  that  it  was 
decided  it  go  over  until  tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE  AGENDA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  will  yield,  I  merely 
take  this  time  to  mention  that  I  have 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  the  agenda  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  I  know  that  he  has 
had  som.e  ronver.'^ation  from  time  to  time 
with  the  chairmen  of  the  committees,  as 
I  have  with  the  ranking  members  of  the 
committees. 

It  is  our  joint  hope  that  the  commit- 
tees will  continue  to  review  their  agenda, 
in  order  to  bring  cut  those  bills  which 
could  be  acted  upon  promptly  in  commit- 
tee and.  hopefully,  piomptly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  beicre  we  reach  that  point 
of  legislative  logjam  which  inevitably  oc- 
curs Vv-hen  certain  major  bills  arrive  and 
certain  major  appropriation  bills  press 
for  action. 

The  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  has  mads  some  cogent  and  u."=eful 
suggestions  as  to  what  we  may  be  con- 
sidering doing  as  we  near  the  end  ol  the 
session,  but  we  all  know  that  each  day 
we  do  not  meet  at  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion in  itself  adds  to  the  ultimate  bur- 
den. 

I  raise  this  question  only  in  tl^e  hope 
that  those  Senators  who  read  the  Record 
will  be  impressed  by  ihe  fact  that  we  are 
now  offering  bargain  rates,  a  clover  day, 
special  white  sales,  and  special  black 
sales — since  I  am  a  politician— and  spe- 
cial red  and  yellow  .sales  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  are  available  for  leg'Slation. 

We  know  the  problems  of  committees 
and  we  know  how  busy  Senators  are  in 
committees.  That  is  where  so  much  of 
the  work  is  being  done.  But  we  do 
earnestly  hope  that  this  opportunity 
which  the  leadership  offers  to  Senators 
will  be  taken  advantage  of. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  timely  and  pertinent  and 
very  appropriate  remarks.  Tliey  under- 
line the  statements  that  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  on  the  floor  by  the 
joint  leadership  to  the  effect  that  the 
calendar  is  pretty  bare  and  that  this 
affords  the  commitees  an  opportunity 
to  meet  and  take  action  on  bills  and 
resolutions  to  be  reported  for  placement 
on  the  calendar  so  that  Senate  floor  ac- 
tion can  immediately  follow. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  pointed  out,  now  is  the  time  to  act 
so  as  to  avoid  the  logjams  which  may 
come  along  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
and  in  the  fall.  And  now  is  the  time  to 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  ad- 
journment of  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  at  some  date,  hopefully,  before 
October  or  November. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  used  to 
have  certain  built-in  conditions  weather- 
wise  for  getting  Congress  out  of  town. 
However,  since  the  advent  of  air  con- 
ditioning, we  have  fallen  into  year-round 
sessions.  I  hope  that  we  will  surmount 


even  these  technological  improvements 
in  order  to  eet  some  actual  work  done. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  feel  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  are  working  diligently  to  or- 
der bills  and  resolutions  to  the  floor. 

The  majority  leader  held  a  meeting 
with  the  committee  chairmen  last  week 
and,  based  on  their  reports  at  that  time, 
I  think  we  can  be  icmewhat  optimistic 
and  that  we  can  expect  measures  to  be 
repo.'ted  from  the  various  co'nmittces 
lairiy  regularly  and  at  an  increasint: 
pace  now.  However,  we  call  attention 
again  to  the  sparseneirs  of  inea.-uret  en 
tiie  current  calendar  and  to  the  neces- 
sity for  committees  to  utilize  tl  e  full 
days,  that  are  being  given  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  ver^'  fcest  of  advantacie  so 
that  the  Senate  can  expedite  bui-ine-ss 
rapidly  as.  if,  and  when  measures  are 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn.ment  until 
9:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  2 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  30.  1971,  at  9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  29,  1971: 

U.S.    CIRCUITS    COUHTS 

Robert  A.  Sprecker,  of  Ililnols.  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  seventh  circuit,  vice  Latham 
Castle,  retired. 

U.S.  District  Coprts 

Thomas  R.  McMiUen,  of  Illinois,  to  be  .i 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  vice  William  J.  Campbell,  retired. 

Walter  T.  McGovern,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Washington,  vice  William  J.  Llndberg.  re- 
tired. 

Department  of  Justice 

D.iiiild  B  Mackay.  of  IlUnois.  to  b.->  US, 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  nilnots 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  E.  Eagle- 
ton,  resigned. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  pl.ic-cd  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962.  title  X 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  248  10-6087FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force  i  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  J.  Eade.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  importance  and  r&jponslblUty  deslgnf.ted 
by  the  President  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  X  of  the  United  States  Code. 
U.S.  Army 

The  foUowing-rLamed  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grades  indicated  under 
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the  provisions  of  Utle  X.  UnlWd  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen  Berton  Everett  Spivy,  Jr..  224-52- 
3137,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army  i . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt  Gen.  Vernon  Price  Mock.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley,  Jr.,  224-52- 
4116.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Lt  Gen.  William  Pelham  Yarborough,  535- 
38-2555.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Beverley  Evans  Powell,  224-52- 
7039,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Lt  Gen.  Louis  B.  Robertshaw,  U.S.  Murine 
Corps  and  Lt.  Gen  Fredericlc  E  Leek.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  X  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Having  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  X,  United  States  Code, 
section  5232,  MaJ.  Gen.  Ormond  R.  Simpson, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  MaJ.  Gen  Earl  E.  An- 
derson. U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section. 
I  nominate  them  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 
In  the  Navy 

The  followlne-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  ilne  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 

David  W.  Clark  Dennis  J.  Kern 

Thomas  A.  Galloway 

The  following-named  ( naval  enlisted  sci- 
entific education  program  candidates  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Terry  G.  Christiansen  Dennis  H.  Miller 
Mark  S  Hosier  Andrew  C.  Rutan 

James  A  Jones  Samuel  J.  Visage 

James  R.  Landry  (naval  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program  candidate)  to  be  a 
permanent  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  In  the 
line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  in  lieu  of 
permanent  ensign  as  previously  nominated, 
to  correct  grade,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following- named  (naval  enlisted  sci- 
entific education  program  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  in  the 
line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  In  lieu  of 
permanent  ensigns  as  previously  nominated 
and  confirmed  to  correct  grade,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Frederick  E.  Mace,  Jr. 

Luis  C.  Martinez 

Arthur  R.  Pearson  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
John  A.  Boice  II  Linton  E.  McCracken, 

Thomas  O.  Cook  Jr. 

Jonathan  H.  Cress  Lee  J.  Melton.  Ill 

Richard  H.  Nealis 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


William  H.  Farrar,  Jr. 

.lames  T.  Mann  III 

Floyd  D  Trautmann  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  i>ermanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  Lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jeffrey  P.  Allen  Ralph  E.  Neltlehorst 

Melvln  E.  Ball  George  S  Pugh 

Walter  T.  CunninghamByron  E.  Snell,  Jr. 
Earl  F.  Fisher 

Robert  J.  Hassl  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  'he  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law 

The  following-named  mid.shipmen    ( Naval 
Academy)    to   be   permanent   en.slgns   in   tlie 
line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Thomas  H.  At)ernathv  Janie^;  A  B)lcar 


Davlci  T.  Bolduc 
Charles  R.  Bongard 
John  M  Boniface 
Barrv  E.  Boswell 
Richard  B  Bottenberg 
Edwin  H  Bouton. 

Jr. 
John  D  Bowen.  Ill 
Richard  T.  Bowman, 

Jr. 
William  K.  Boyd.  Jr. 
Pa'rlck  D  Brady 
Peter  D  Brady 
Terry  A.  Brake 
John  C.  Brandes 
William  B  Brasel 
Donald  S.  Brewer 
James  M.  Brick 
Daniel  E.  Brown 
Duane  W.  Brown 
Steven  A.  Brown 
William  B.  Brown 
Robert  C.  Brubaker 
Stephan  R.  Bruce 
Glenn  A.  Bruggemann 
Duane  L.  Brunelll 
Dennis  R.  Bruwelhelde 
James  B.  Bryant 
George  C.  Bullard.  Jr. 
John  S.  Burd 
Lee  E.  Burgess 
Richard  S.  Burgess 
Ferree  R.  Burkhead 
Charles  F.  Burllngame 

III 
Richard  A.  Burman 
Timothy  J.  Burns 
Stephen  B.  Butkus 
William  A   Butler 
Beacham,  Cyrus  H.  Butt  IV 
Robert  E.  Byrd 
Gerald  L.  Byrnes 
Charles  J.  Cadden 
John  E.  Calia 
Joseph  A.  Callahan  II 
David  A.  Capv/7i 
Robert  A.  Cap.'-a 
James  J.  Carl:n.  Jr. 
Thomas  M  Carnahan 
Russell  M  Carr 
Stephen  J.  Carro 
III  Thomas  H  Carson  III 
David  A.  Chaiiey 
Robert  B.  Chapman 
David  E  Charvat 
Richard  M.  Cheliras 
John  M.  Cherry 
David  W.  Chew 
Robert  A  Chimentl 


Mark  C.  Ablett 
Thomas  G.  Acton 
David  A  Adams 
Thomas  D.  Adams,  Jr 
Robert  F.  Adkins 
Robert  J   Agnor 
Jeffrey  H.  Albright 
John  F.  Alburger 
John  F.  .\lexander  HI 
Patrick  J.  Alexander 
Ralph  M,  Alford,  Jr. 
David  P.  AUeman 
Richard  E.  Alvarez 
Edward  A.  Ammons 
Robert  E.  Annls 
Joseph  D.  Anthony 
Ralph  E.  Architzel 
Vincent  Ardizzone 
Karl  J.  Athow 
Leland  D.  Atkinson 
Simeon  H.  Austin 
Robert  S.  Ayers 
Eric  W.  Baittlnger 
Leonyx  G.  Baker 
Peter  A.  Baker 
Gary  C.  Bakken 
John  C,  Ball 
Charles  E.  Banellis 
Daniel  S.  Barrett 
John  M.  Barrett,  Jr. 
James  D.  Barron,  Jr. 
Glenn  J.  Barrowman 
John  M  Barry 
David  C.  Barton 
Walter  H.  Barton 
Harry  W.  Bashore  III 
Bruce  T.  Batten 
Carl  O.  Bauer 
Richard  B.  Baxter 
Frederick  B 

Jr. 
Drew  W.  Beasley 
Edward  C.  Beck,  III 
Fred  R  Becker,  Jr. 
Don  H.  Beckham 
Tommy  L.  Beckham 
Robert  J.  Beckman 
Michael  H.  Beelby 
John  P.  Bender 
James  W.  Beneflel 
Ronald  V.  Benigno 
Arthur  K.  Bennett 
Eric  J.  Benson 
Eugene  T.  Benson 
Sanford  K.  Bernard 
Keith  P.  Berstlcker 
John  C.  Blckford 
Michael  S.  Bilecky 
Richard  D.  Blake 
Sankey  L  Blanton.  Ill  William  R.  Chiquelin 
James  A  Bloom  Jon  L.  Cichucki 

Michael  S.  Bluestein      Lawrence  F.  Clark 
Daniel  D.  Bogdewlc        MacKenzie  C  Clark 


J.jh'1  W   Closs 
BradU'V  D.  Clos.son 
Charles  T.  Cochran 
David  P.  Cocolln 
WUliiim  J.  Cocos 
Michaf;  F  Cohen 
Alan  S.  Cohlmeyer 
Fred  G.  Cole 
Warren  B    Cole 
Charles  M.  Collier 
Michael  J.  Collier 
Arthur  K.  Colling.  Jr. 
Jame.5  P.  Collins 
William  B.  Collins 
Richard  E.  Col- 
quitt. Jr, 
Stephen  A.  Comer 
John  K,  Condon 
John  A.  Conkey 
Douglas  G.  Conklin 
Richard  J.  Connelly 
Jeffrey  D.  Conners 
Jack  L.  C-onrad 
Mark  G.  Cooksey 
Richard  W.  Cooper  II 
Ronald  P.  Cornelison 
Thomas  E.  Crab- 
tree.  Jr. 
David  C.  Cradduck 
James  S  Creelman  III 
Richard  M.  Crouch 
Jackie  M.  Crowther 
Frank  L.  Culbertson. 

Jr 
Harold  H.  Cum- 

mings.  Jr 
Daniel  L.  Curry 
Robert  C.  Custer 
Thomas  N.  Dale 
Bradley  L.  Daley,  Jr. 
Donnle  B,  Davis 
James  A.  Davis 
Terry  L.  Davis 
Joseph  C.  Dean 
Michael  F.  DelBalzo 
Ronald  M,  DeLoof 
Harrv  M.  Dereniuk 
Dennis  A   Desmond 
Ross  S.  Dessert 
Peter  F  de  Vos 
Steven  M,  D'.Antonio 
Gregory  B   Dies 
Donald  B.  Disney.  Jr. 
Stephen  F.  Dmetruk 
Timothy  G, 

Dobrovolny 
James  A   Dokos 
John  K.  Dolan 
William  H,  Donges 
Robert  J  Donlon 
Michael  S,  Donnelly 
Gale  N.  Doores 
Patrick  M.  Doyle 
Carroll  M.  Drake 
Eugene  N.  Dubay 
Michael  G.  Duncan 
Patrick  J.  Dunford 
Philip  S.  Dunlap 
Peter  H.  DuRocher 
Thomas  R.  Dussman, 

Jr. 
Ralph  P.  Earhart 
William  M.  Ecker 
Richard  H.  Ector 
Joseph  F.  Edgerton 
John  K.  Eldridge 
James  M.  Elfelt 
Robert  L.  Elsbernd 
William  A.  Emslie 
John  P.  Enderle 
Richard  H.  Enderly 
Gregory  A.  Engel 
Joseph  E.  Enright 
Bruce  N.  Erlckson 
Jerald  L.  Erlckson 
Alfred  E.  Erlcson.  Jr. 
Vincent  J.  Esposito 

III 
John  S    Etcher 
William  J.  Farley,  Jr. 
Kenneth  L.  Farner.  Jr. 


Richard  J.  Parrell 
Michael  E.  Feeley 
John  P,  Peeney 
William  S.  Felts,  Jr. 
Randal  C.  Finch 
Brian  D.  Pinegold 
Richard  G.  Flnley 
Theodore  A.  Fischer 

II 
Robert  S.  Fisher.  Jr. 
Edward  M.  Flanagan 
Thomas  J.  Flanagan 
Peter  A.  Flannery 
Patrick  J.  Fletcher 
Richard  S.  Fletcher 
John  M.  Foley 
Bradley  S.  Foster 
Finley  B.  Foster 
John  T.  Foust 
Roger  A.  Franssen 
Parker  C.  Freeman 
Michael  J.  French 
Wilson  J.  Fritchman 
Robert  W.  Fritz 
Jack  W.  Frost 
Scott  A.  Frv 
Thomaj  B  Fulton 
James  C.  Funke 
Harry  E.  Puqua  II 
Harold  L  Ftirrevig 
Michael  G  Gaffney 
Robert  M.  Gallagher 
James  B.  Gallemore 
Thomas  R.  Galloway 
Frank  C.  Garcia 
James  W.  Garrow 
James  K.  Gatchell 
Douglas  D.  Gavrich 
Stephen  L.  Gemmell 
Scott  N.  Gessls 
Timothy  T,  Gllman 
John  B.  Gilmer.  Jr. 
James  W.  Gokey 
James  G,  Gonzales 
Thomas  H.  Gorskl 
Grant  J.  Gorton  II 
James  A.  Gosma 
Grant  L.  Graeber 
Cllve  Graham.  Jr. 
Steven  M.  Grames 
Donald  P.  Gray.  Jr. 
Kevin  P.  Green 
Brenton  C.  Greene 
Charles  H.  Griffiths,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Gross 
Donald  L,  Ounther 
David  J.  Hackett 
Michael  R.  Hagy 
Donald  K.  Hakanson 
Daniel  J.  Haley 
William  M.Hall 
Michael  J.  Hallahan 
Wayne  J.  Hallenbeck, 

Jr. 
Michael  O.  Hambleton 
Thomas  J.  Hammons 

III 
Gregory  P.  Harper 
Charles  P.  Harris 
Gordon  F.  Harris 
Jodie  R.  Harris,  Jr. 
Randy  L.  Hartshorn 
David  F.  Hash 
William  L.  Hatcher 

III 
Wiilard  C.  Hay,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Hayden 
Gregory  O.  Heath 
Edward  R.  Hebert 
Michael  R. 

Hecomovlch 
William  N.  Heflin. 

Jr. 
James  P,  Hell 
John  T.  Held 
William  B.  Hemphill 
Robert  P.  Hendershot 
James  Hergenroeder 
Joseph  F.  Herger 
Brtice  Hermanson 
Theodore  A. 

Hermeling.  Jr. 
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Thomas  Herrint;  III 
Mark  W.  Hes; 
George  B  Hewes  III 
Ronald  E.  Hewett 
Michael  J.  Hichak 
Daniel  O.  Hickey 
Stephen  E.  Hickman 
Charles  H.  Hlles.  Jr. 
William  R,  Hilton 
Edward  C.  Hlnes,  III 
Leander  L  Hingle,  Jr. 
Louis  M.  Hirsh 
Michael  J.  Hoert 
Thomas  L.  Holfman 


David  L.  Lee 
D.iMd  C.  Leestma 
Alan  E.  Legacy 
Michael  P.  Lehman 
Bruce  S.  Lemkin 
Mark  H.  Lepick 
Jeffrey  E.  Lewis 
Victor  T.  Linck 
Bruce  R.  Linder 
Paul  W.  Llndgren 
John  J.  Linnehan.  II 
Victor  J.  Linnenbom, 

Jr. 
Richard  W.  Loercii 
Gary  W.  Lohman 


Raymond  J.  Hogan 

Benjamin  A.  Holland  James  W.  Loiselle 

John  P.  Holland.  Jr.      John  H.  Long 


John  A.  Holm,  II 

Kurt  E  Holmqulst 

Garry  Holmstrom 

Kenneth  J.  Hook 

William  C.  Hoover 

Roger  K.  Hope 

Brian  J.  Horais 

Mark  M.  Horgan 

Richard  C.  Hormel 

Scott  A.  Hornung 

Mark  D  Hovermale 

John  L  Howard 

David  B.  Howe 

Mark  H.  Howe 

James  D.  Hower,  Jr 

John  H.  Hubbard 

Steven  D.  Hudson 

Eric  M  Hughes 

John  T.  Hughes  II 

John  G.  Hume.  Jr. 

Alfred  R.  Hupp,  Jr. 

Leo  O.  Hura 

Brian  D.  Hurst 

Alfred  G  Hutchins.  Jr.Stanley  W 

Thomas  W.  Hutson  III  William  L, 


Paul  B.  Long 
William  T.  Long 
Paul  J.  Longlnotti, 

Jr. 
Paul  J.  Loustaunau 
Aljurnel  E.  Lowe 
Robert  C.  Loyd 
James  W.  Luckey 
Robert  W.  Lucy 
David  W.  Luengen 
Michael  J.  L>^lch 
James  J.  Lynn  II 
Daniel  W.  Lyons 
Frank  M.  McAfee,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  McBrlde 
Bruce  P  McClure 
Daniel  D.  McConnell 
Bruce  A.  McCroskey 
Michael  E.  McCudd'ln 
Michael  J.  McDonald 
Lawrence  L.  McDonald 
Craig  L.  McParlane 
Paul  G.  Mclntire 
McKee 
McKinnev 


Peter  J.  Ibert 
Forester  W.  Isen,  Jr. 
Alfred  J.  Jacobs 
Robert  W.  Jacobs 
Michael  T.  Janies 
Charles  E.  Janes 
Jan  D.  Janlec 
John  P.  Jarabak,  Jr. 
Michael  E.  Jastrab 
Harry  D.  Jenkins 
John  A.  Jensen 
Steven  K   J'icns 
Joseph  H.  Johns 
Larry  C.  Johnson 
Wayne  M    Junes 
Franklin  W  Jordr.n 
Kenneth  S.  Jordan 
Carl  E.  Josefson.  Jr. 
Peter  R.  Jou.tnnet 
Dennis  M.  Junge 
Edward  W.  Kaiser.  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Kea'ing 
Timothy  J.  Keating 
Michael  J   Kehoe 
Frederick  W.  Keith 
Edward  W.  Kellv 
Patrick  R   Kellv' 
Allan  W.  Kemp 
Phillip  J.  Keuhlen 
Jackson  G.  Kimball 
Michael  R.  King 
Fred  C.  Klein 
John  R.  Knight,  Jr. 
Gary  L.  Koger 
John  G.  Kohut 
George  N.  Kolle.  Jr. 
Paul  W.  Kolody 
John  S.  Kotz 


John  C.  McMacken 
Geoffrey  L  McMullln 
John  M.  McNallen 
Paul  E.  Madurski 
Stanton  V.  Mahoney, 

Jr. 
Fred  J.  Mallgrave.  Ill 
MUutln  Marich 
James  R.  Marls 
Kenneth  A    Marks 
Michael  D.  Marks 
William  H.  Marie 
David  T.  Martin 
John  F.  Martin,  III 
Michael  R,  Martin 
Stephen  R.  Martin 
Perry  J.  Martini.  Jr. 
David  C.  Maskaluk 
Lewis  G.  Mason 
Richard  Massa 
John  L.  Massie 
Monty  G.  Mathews 
Edward  F.  Mathus 
William  P.  Matz 
Mark  E.  Mauriello 
Gregory  J.  Maxfleld 
Charles  W.  May 
John  T.  Melster 
Peter  J.  MelUn 
Thomas  L  Mendenhal 
James  W.  Metzger 
William  A.  Meyers 
Joe  C.  Midgett 
Michael  J.  Mlernicki 
Arlington  R.  Miller,  Jr 
Charles  R.  Miller 
David  B.  Miller 
David  E.  Miller 


Boleslaw  A.  KovaclnskDonald  P.  Miller 
Prank  J.  Kratochvll      Jan  S.  MilUgan 
Edward  H.  Krueger      John  H.  Mlnnlch.  Ill 
David  E.  Kunselman    Scott  A.  Monson 
Thomas  A.  Laboon,  Jr. Prank  W.  Montesano 


John  R,  Lambert 
William  R  Large,  III 
Robert  J.  Larkln 
David  A.  Larson 
Abraham  J.  Lassman 
David  T   Laws 
Thotna .  N.  Ledvina 


Glenn  H.  Montgomery 
George  H.  Moore 
Richard  T.  Morawski. 

Jr. 
Roger  A.  Morln 
Michael  P.  Morrell 
Ernest  L.  Morris.  Jr. 


John  L.  Morris 
John  T.  Morris 
Robert  L.  Morris 
Patrick  C.  Mullins 
Gregg  P.  Mulvany 
John  C.  Muncle 
Douglas  A.  Murphy 
Raymond  M.  Murray 
Thomas  F.  Musso 
Stephen  R.  Myck 
Frederick  H.  Myers 
Daniel  S.  Naedel 
Richard  P.  Naple 
Herbert  M.  Nave 
Frederick  D.  Nelson 
Robert  E.  Nelson 
John  D.  Nevlns,  Jr. 
William  R,  Nevitt.  Jr. 
Stephen  R.  Newberger 
Micajah  W.  Newman 
Stephen  H.  Newnam 
Bruce  E.  Nichols 
David  J.  Nichols 
Kevin  C.  Nicolln 
William  G.  Nielson 
Leslie  R.  Nixon 
Lawrence  F.  Nolan 
Neal  D.  Noland,  Jr. 
William  F.  Nold 
Michael  T.  Nordin 
Josepli  D.  Norton 
Keith  E,  Novin 
Jon  R.  Nus 
Thomas  F.  O'Brien 
Kenneth  M.  O'Bryant 
Joseph  M.  O'Connor 
Kevin  J.  O'Connor 
David  J.  Odland 
James  K.  Opsal 
William  E.  Organek 
Michael  P,  O'Rourke 
Michael  L.  Orirson 
Lonnie  D.  M.  Ortner 
Christopher  Osier 
Louis  J.  Oswald  III 
William  E.  Otto 
Edward  M.  Oxford 
Gerald  A.  Padgett 
Henry  B.  Palmer 
Michael  C.  Palmer 
Phillip  K.  Parker 
Edward  J.  Parks 
Robert  C.  Parsons 
John  J.  Paulson 
Robert  K.  Pearce,  Jr. 
David  A.  Pearl 
Stephen  Pelstring 
Stephen  E.  Penner 
William  T.  Penniman 

III 
Charles  A.  Perkins 
George  W.  Perkins.  Jr. 
Claus  P.  Perkuhn 
Charles  S   Pesce 
Wayne  A.  Peters 
Richard  G.  Plank,  Jr 
Elwood  H.  Plourde 
Robert  D.  Plyler 
David  P.  Polatty  III 
Valentin  PoleshaJ 
David  E.  Polzien 
Timothy  E.  Poole 
Samuel  J.  Porter 
James  P.  Postel,  Jr. 
David  C.  Poyer 
John  R.  Price 
Alan  C.  Ptak 
Stephen  R.  Purdy 
Troy  K.  Pyles 
Charles  A.  Quinlan 

III 
Barry  J.  Quinn 
David  E.  Radcliffe 
Thomas  F.  Radich 
David  R.  Rainey 
Michael  M.  Rand 
Richard  J.  Rankin 
Stephen  T  Raphael 
James  D.  Reasoner,  Jr. 
Gary  A.  Reese 
Edward  J.  Reeve 
James  A.  Rehkopf 
Anthony  J.  Rehwaldt 


John  J  Ripicky.  Jr. 
Ksnneth  A.  Richard- 
son 
Danny  L.  Rickard 
James  W.  Rightmire. 

Jr. 
Michael  E.  Riordan 
Dana  A.  Roberts 
Brian  D.  Robertson 
David  C.  Rot)ertson 
Donald  E.  Rockwell 

III 
Ted  E.  Rogers 
Michael  G,  Rohrbaugh 
John  F.  Rosinski 
Ronald  A.  Route 
Daniel  J.  Rowe 
Mitchell  L.  Rowland 
Woody  M.  Rubino 
Theodore  D.  Ruddock 

III 
Howard  S.  Russell 
Bruce  E.  Rychener 
John  P.  Sagl 
Douglas  E.  Samelt 
George  M.  Samons 
Edward  J.  Sanderson, 

Jr. 
John  I.  Sauls.  Jr. 
Roger  S.  Savior 
Alan  B.  Schaffter 
George  E.  Schall.  Jr. 
Mark  C,  Scharfe 
Albert  A,  Schaufel- 

berger  III 
Michael  R.  Scherr 
Leon  A.  Schierer 
Thomas  P.  Schlax 
Peter  P.  Schneider.  Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Schroder 
Richard  E.  Schuknecht 
John  A.  Schultz 
Joseph  M.  Schultz 
Robert  R.  Schultz 
Warren  R.  Schultz 
John  H.  Schuyler 
John  E.  Scott 
Bradley  D.  Scroggins 
Thomas  A.  Secorsky 
John  W.  Sell 
Peter  J.  Selde 
Michael  W.  Senior 
Rex  W  Settlemoir 
Charles  W.  Setzer.  Jr. 
Lewis  A.  Shatzer.  Jr. 
Henry  M.  Shaw,  Jr. 
Russell  .'.  Shaw 
Harold  L.  Sheffield 
John  P.  Shelton.  Jr. 
William  M.  Shepherd 
James  J.  Sheppard 
Loren  R.  Shim 
Steven  J.  Shimmin 
Mann  A.  Shoffner  III 
William  L.  Shutt 
Kenneth  M.  Sieminski 
Lawreiice  F  Simoneau: 
Charles  J.  Simpson 
Paul  L.  Simpson 
Stephen  D.  Sitler 
Michael  E.  Skinner 
George  L.  Skirm  III 
Arthur  F.  Slater 
Douglas  A.  Smartt 
Jeffery  T.  Smith  III 
John  K.  Smit'n 
Leonard  G.  Smith,  III 
Richard  M.  Smith 
James  L.  Smogen 
Guy  B.  Snodgrass 
Theodore  E.  Snoots 
Ludwig  A.  Sorrentino 
William  E.  Soule 
Mark  E.  Spanbauer 
Steven  C.  Spancake 
William  N.  Sparhawk 

III 
Jan  T.  Sparks 
Robert  G.  Speer 
Philip  D.  Stafford 
Russell  F.  Stahlak 
Scott  W.  Stabler 
David  M.  Stahlhut 


William  J.  Steelman 
Norman  W.  Steffen 
Paul  D.  Steinke 
Michael  R.  Stephens 
William  T.  Stevens 
John  H,  Stevenson 
Scott  C.  Steward 
Daniel  D.  Stewart 
Michael  B.  Stewart 
Robert  D.  St.  Germain 
Robert  R.  Stilwell 
Hugh  J.  Strain 
James  W.  Stratton 
Robert  J.  Strobbe 
William  W.  Strom 
Robert  W.  Stuart 
Robert  H.  Stuhlm.m 
Paul  D. Sudds 
Edward  L.  Sullivan 
Paul  D.  Swetland 
Thomas  L.  Svdnor 


James  T.  Ward 
Michael  C.  Ward 
Joseph  W.  Wargo 
Gary  I.  Washam 
Raymond  S.  Waters, 

Jr. 
Patrick  R   Watts 
Christopher  E.  Weavei 
Rolland  E.  Weiblev, 

Jr. 
Richard  D.  Weldman 
Daniel  R    Welch 
David  C.  Welling 
Edward  J.  Welsh  III 
David  L.  Wenner 
Gerald  C.  Werner 
Richard  C.  W'heeler 
Richard  G.  Wheldon 
H.  Leland  Whitfield 

III 
Daniel  L.  Whitford 


Stanley  R.  Sztmborski  David  A    Whitman 


John  M.  Tapatcik 
Kenneth  J.  Taplett 
Perry  R.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Richard  W  Taylor 
John  W.  Tennant 
Thomas  J.  Ternes 
James  M  .Theis 
Averill  E.  Tilden 
John  P.  Tlmmlns 
Lynden  R.  Toliver 
James  E.  Toomey 
Bruce  G.  Towne 
Thomas  L.  Travis 
Leo  J.  Tredway,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Trent 
Michael  D.  Trice 


Forrest  R.  Whittaker 
All  red  J  Whittle  III 
Carl  J.  Weidcmann  n 
Henry  L.  B.  Wilder 
Tom  D.  Wiles 
John  R.  Wllhelm,  Jr. 
Donald  G   Williams, 

Jr. 
Eugene  J.  Williams, 

Jr. 
John  A.  Williams 
William  R   Williams 
Frederick  D  Wilson 
Michael  K.  Wilson 
Robert  B.  Wilson 
William  T.  Wimett 


Henry  J.  Turowskl,  Jr.  James  A.  Wish 
Miles  E.  Twaddell  III     John  A.  Withrow 
David  M.  Vander  Els 
David  L.  Vandover 
George  A.  Vassos  III 
Timothy  L.  Vaughan 
Louis  C.  Vest 
Thomas  E.  Vlckery 


Francis  M.  Wnek 
David  A.  Woerner 
Stephen  A.  Wohler 
Robert  L  Wolnewltz 

n 

Jack  J.  Wong,  Jr. 


Dennis  E.  'Viglienzone  Charles  E.  Wood.  Jr. 


Michael  P.  Vinlng 
Terry  P.  Virus 
Johii  W.  Vivian 
James  W.  Vivoli 
James  B.  Waddell 


Reginald  W. 
Woolard  II 
Lawrence  F.  Wray 
Carroll  G.Wright 
James  R  Yeakley 


Wallace  J   WagemakerThomas  H.  Yee 


Randall  D.  Wagner 
Robert  C.  Wagoner 
Frank  T.  Walker.  Jr. 
Allan  D.  Wall 
Dennis  M.  Walsh 
Richard  F.  Walsh 
Robert  E.  Walter 
Robert  L  Walton 


William  E.  Yocum.  Jr. 
Cassln  Young  II 
Roger  A.  Young 
Vincent  N.  Zabala.  Jr. 
Richard  G.  Zajicek 
William  E  Zapf ,  Jr. 
Richard  P.  Zlska 
Michael  T.  Zurfluh 


Thomas  D.  Schonauer.  Medical  Corps.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Stephen  B.  Gallagher,  Supply  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Supply  Corps  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Jean  J,  Parver,  U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the 
line  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Edward  L.  Erlckson  and  Stuart  P.  Timm, 
U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  i^unlor  grade)  In  the 
line  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided bv  law. 


CXDNFIRMATIONS 

E.xecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  29,  1971: 

In  the  Coast  Guakd 

The  nominations  beginning  Glenn  G.  Kolk, 
to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  and  ending 
Robert  C.  North  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Mar.  24.  1971. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Ma.ych   ?<),  1971 


MRS.  BERTIE  SEXTON.  100  YEARS 
OF  AGE  TODAY.  HONORED  EY 
NEIGHBORS  ANT)  FRIENDS  AT 
BIRTHDAY  PARTY— PRESIDENT 
NIXON   SENDS  MESSAGE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WBST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITFD  STATES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Bertie  Sexton.  100  years  of  age  today. 
was  honored  yesteiday  by  her  neighbors 
and  friends  at  a  birthday  party  attended 
by  more  than  150  admijrrs. 

The  happy  occasion  was  brought  into 
being  by  Mr.  and  Mr...  James  H.  Pipkin, 
who  have  enjoyed  a  cl.ertshed  affection 
for  this  truly  remarkable  woman  who 
has  lived  her  happy  hfe  in  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  in  the  area  of  Harpers 
Ferry. 

Bertie  was  laughing  and  alert  as  she 
greeted  the  guests,  walking  about  the 
dining  room  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Rod  and 
Gun  Club. 

President  Richard  Nixon  sent  a  per- 
sonal message  to  Mr^.  Sexton.  It  was 
read  to  the  group  by  Deena  Clark,  well- 
known  television  personality.  The  Pres- 
ident said: 

Warmest  congratulations  to  you  on  your 
one  hundredth  birthday.  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I 
Join  In  the  hope  that  your  happiness  on  this 
occasion — and  your  contentment  alviavs  - 
may  reflect  in  full  the  Joy  you  have  brought 
to  the  lives  of  others  throughout  these  years. 

Congratulatory  m.esoages  were  re- 
ceived from  Gov.  Linwood  Holton,  Sen- 
ators William  Spong  and  Harry  Byrd 
of  Virginia  and  Senator  Robert  Byhd 
and  me.  It  was  my  joy  to  be  present  at 
the  event. 

Gifts  were  piled  high  on  a  large  table. 
Among  these  presents  were  a  fishing  pole 
and  a  can  of  worms,  given  his  rural  route 
postal  patron  by  the  mail  carrier  from 
the  Harpers  Ferry  Post  OfBce.  Tliat  gift 
was  appropriate  recognition  of  Bertie's 
many  activities.  She  still  gardens,  makes 
pickles  and  preserves.  A  very  religious 
woman,  she  has  a  genuine  interest  in  her 
church  and  in  community  organizations. 
She  currently  is  assisting  in  the  solicita- 
tion of  funds  for  the  new  Charles  Town 
General  Hospital  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanious  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  on  the  bright 
centenarian,  appearing  in  the  March  27 
issue  of  the  Martinsburg.  W.  Va.,  Jour- 
nal, printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

She's  Re.\dy  To  Celebr.\te  Her  100th 
Birthday  Sunday 

(By  Sarah  Snyder) 

Haspers  F^rhy,  March  27. — "I'd  love  to  be 
back  In  the  orchard  business  right  now,"  de- 
clares Mrs.  Chester  (Bertie)  S«xton  on  the 
eve  of  her  100th  birthday. 

For  years,  Mrs.  Sexton  and  her  husband 
operated  the  third  largest  orchard  In  Lou- 
doun County,  Va..  Just  across  the  West  Vir- 
ginia border  from  here,  and  shipped  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  apples  to  such  places  as 
England  and  other  foreign  countries. 


While  Monday,  March  29.  Is  the  oiflclai 
i-eiitury  marlc  for  Mrs.  Sexton,  the  bit;  cele- 
bration will  be  Sun-Jay  when  more  than  200 
iriend.s  from  the  area  will  gather  at  the  Blue 
n  dge  Rod  and  Gun  Club  to  honor  her 

Mrs.  Sexton  -said  she  has  always  lived 
Within  a  mi'e  of  the  plaie  she  was  born  add- 
ing "there  U  no  place  like  It."  During  her 
life,  .she  h.is  visited  such  places  as  Florida 
c.n.\  California  but  always  •drifts  bac'K  here." 

Her  husband,  whom  ihe  calls  "one  of  the 
n!:e5t  men  I've  ever  known,"  died  In  1944. 
and  ^.he  lost  her  son,  nu-ssell.  two  years  ago. 
He  wa?  president  of  the  Brunswick  Bank. 

Mrs.  Sexton  lives  with  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Ru.'.sell.  and  Is  Just  waiting  for 
Sprl!ig  to  come  to  get  !-;ick  with  her  flowers 
and  garden.  She  ;ald  she  would  like  to  raise 
chickens,  but  Mrs  Russell  won't  let  her  have 
them. 

.'V  member  of  the  Ebcae.'er  Metiicdlst 
CV.uTCh.  Mrs.  Sexton  used  to  be  loolzed  at  a.? 
a  a.  ney  raiser"  for  tn.  church  but  admits 
.-he  doesn't  do  too  mtich  Iritelv  .she  remem- 
ber, well  bakin:^  «n  eltjht-pound  cake  and 
chancini?  it  o!T  for  $51 

Looking  back  over  the  Ia"5t  century.  Mr.^. 
Sexton  recalls  tlie  many  picnics  on  the  Island 
at  Harpers  Perry  when  there  were  no  auto- 
mobiles. Just  horse  and  buggy. 

She  sa'-s  things  are  so  different  now,  and 
while  she  welcomes  many  of  the  changes 
she  doe-s  not  like  the  new  fashions  for 
women  particularly  the  short  dresses  She 
told  your  reporter  to  put  a  ruffle  on  her  skirt 
before  she  came  to  call  ac;aln!  Mrs.  Sexton 
added  that  she  hopes  the  time  never  comes 
when    men   start    wearing   dresses. 

She  declared  that  she  is  not  pleased  with 
taxes  and  expenses  of  today,  adding  that  It 
cannot  possibly  last.  A  strike  today,  and  up 
go  costs. 

One  of  her  deare-t  friends  is  Lou  Cohen, 
of  Martinsburg.  Mr.=:.  Sexton  said  she  used  to 
visit  his  store  Just  to  see  him.  wlthtut  want- 
ing anything.  Mr  Cohen  said  that  was  a 
sign  of  a  true  friend. 

Even  approacl.lng  the  century  mark,  Mrs. 
Sexton  concluded  that  she  Is  still  a  scrap- 
per, lively  as  ever. 


March  25.  1821,  when  rebellion  swept 
across  the  Peloponnesos,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace.  Although  setbacks  were  many, 
the  relentless  efforts  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple, along  with  such  patriotic  allies  as 
Lord  Byron,  kept  hope  alive.  The  strug- 
gle for  freedom  officially  ended  in  July 
1832.  when  Tui'key  recognized  Greece 
as  an  independent  nation. 

And  since  this  period,  the  courageous 
and  artistic  people  of  Greece  h?ve  strug- 
gled to  maintain  their  indei^endence  and 
freedom. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  left  so  much  to 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  echoed  his 
feeling.'^  that  have  much  meaning  today. 
In  a  Itttcr  to  M.  Corav  in  1823.  he  wrote: 

No  people  sympathize  more  feelingly  than 
ours  with  the  sufTering;  of  your  country- 
men, none  offer  more  sincere  and  ardent 
prayers  to  Hea'  en  for  their  success.  And 
aothlnp:  indeed  but  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  government,  never  to  entangle 
us  with  the  broils  of  Europe,  could  restrain 
our  genei>3us  youth  from  taking  some  part 
in  this  holy  cause.  Possessing  ourselves  the 
combined  blessing  of  liberty  and  order,  we 
wish  the  same  to  other  countries,  and  to 
none  more  than  yours,  which,  the  flrst  of 
civilized  nat'ons.  presented  examples  of  what 
man  should  be. 


THE  150TH  AIs'NIv^ERSARY  OP 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OV    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEd 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  March  25, 
1971,  the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence,  should  be  a  joyous  time 
and  a  period  of  rededication  to  the  quest 
for  a  more  perfect  freedom.  Democracy 
began  with  the  public  meetings  in 
Athens.  The  people  would  gather,  debate, 
and  vote  on  issue."^  conceminc;  their  citv. 
Truly,  this  exemplified  a  pure  democracy, 
but  the  Athenians  discovered  democracy 
was  hard  to  preserve  in  a  hostile  world. 

Fortunately,  the  Greek  people  kept  the 
democratic  idea  alive.  They  preserved 
it  through  art,  poetry,  drama,  and  lit- 
erature. Today,  the  foundations  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  owe 
their  very  basis  to  the  Greek  culture. 

All  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
look  back  150  years  when  the  Greek 
struggle  for  liberty  ended  with  independ- 
ence from  Turkish  domination.  The 
movement  for  independence  started  on 


LETS  BRING  OUR  MEN  HOME 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  f^tlinsj  and 
prooer  that  we  observe  a  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisone?  s  of  War  Missing 
in  Action."  The  plight  of  American  fami- 
lies suffering  the  agony  of  uncertainty  in 
legard  to  their  .sons,  husbands,  fathers, 
and  brothers  is  one  more  tragic  a.spect 
of  the  dreadful  conflict  in  Indochina. 

Friday,  March  26,  mark.?  the  .'^-"venth 
anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  fir.st  of 
our  men  still  being  held. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  l.SOO  of  cur 
servicemen  are  either  known  to  be  pris- 
oners of  the  Communists,  or  are  listed  as 
missing  in  action,  Wc  owe  the.se  men  a 
tremendoius  debt. 

Our  Government  sent  them  12.000 
miles  to  fight  a  vvar  that  was  not  of  their 
making.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  secure 
their  release  and  rapid  return  to  their 
loved  ones. 

For  although  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
honor  these  men  with  special  observ- 
ances, it  is  not  enough  to  make  speeches 
and  wring  our  hands  over  their  fate.  We 
mu;-t  take  positive  action  to  secure  tlieir 
release. 

There  are  heartfelt  differences  of 
opinion  among  those  of  us  in  and  out  of 
Congress  as  to  the  best  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  end  of  the  war  in  Indochina.  Let 
us  hope  the  policies  decided  upon  are  suc- 
cessful in  rapidly  securing  this  national 
goal. 

Above  all.  however,  our  POW  s  must 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  prolonging 
our  involvement.  Their  plight,  in  fact, 


March  29,  1971 

is  a  primary  reason  for  speeding  up  our 
withdrawal,  if  this  vs-ill  result  in  their 
early  release. 

North  Vietnam  stands  condemned  for 
its  violations  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
provisions  in  regard  to  prisoners  of  war. 
We  should  all  join  in  writing  letters  and 
bringing  pressure  on  the  leaders  of  that 
country,  so  as  to  secure  more  humane 
treatment  of  our  men. 

Actually,  our  options  are  somewhat 
limited.  We  value  our  men  highly  and 
want  thr-m  back,  but  it  is  not  being  real- 
istic to  expect  Hanoi  to  separate  the  ques- 
tion of  POW's  from  the  larger  political 
issues  involved. 

Our  men  have  languished  in  captivity 
for  7  years.  It  is  time  we  seriously 
con.-idered  negotiations  linking  our  with- 
drawal and  their  release. 

Tire  POW  situation  is  a  part  of  the 
larmier  tragedy  of  this  war,  which  has 
killed  50,000  and  wounded  300,000  Amer- 
icans. A  quarter  of  a  million  Americans 
are  still  in  Southeast  Asia,  risking  their 
lives  daily. 

In  a  sense,  all  of  our  servicemen  in  In- 
dochina are  prisoners  of  war.  Let  us 
bring  them  all  home  as  soon  as  possible. 


ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

m  THE  SFNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mojiday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Monday,  March  14,  1971,  edition  of 
the  Charleston,  S.C,  News  and  Courier 
included  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "U.S.A.  and  Rhodesia," 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
The  editor  of  the  News  and  Courier  is 
Thomas  R.  Waring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

USA  AND  Rhodesia 

The  loncjer  the  United  States  participates 
In  the  United  Nations'  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  the  more  foolish  that  par- 
ticipation appears.  The  USA's  position  Is  not 
only  foolish  but  dangerour.  and  could  be 
B  haz,->rd  to  national  security. 

In  a  forceful  attack  on  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration policy  on  Rhodesia,  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  recently  warned  the 
Senate  that  the  USA  Is  permitting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  maintain  a  strangle-hold  on  sup- 
plies of  chrome  ore  vital  to  national  defense. 
Because  the  USA  supports  the  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  which  Is  the  source  of 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  chrome 
ore.  It  has  had  to  turn  to  Russia  for  the  ore. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  USA's  predicament. 
Russia  has  boosted  Its  asking  price. 

The  Nixon  administration  haa  aaked  Con- 
gress to  release  chrome  ore  from  the  national 
raw  materials  stockpile  to  ease  the  shortage 
catised  by  the  embargo  on  Rhodesia.  Sen. 
BjTd  told  the  Senate  such  release  "is  not 
the  aprpoprlate  remedy."  The  correct  step, 
he  said,  "is  for  this  nation  ...  to  end  Its 
foolish  policy  against  Rhodesia  and  resume 
trade  with  that  nation." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  Rhodesia  In  1965  declared  her  inde- 
pendence from  Britain,  the  U.N.  Security 
CouncU  adopted  a  resolution  condemning 
Rhodesia  as  "a  threat  to  International  secu- 
rity." As  absurd  as  this  resolution  was,  since 
Rhodesia  Is  no  more  a  threat  to  world  secu- 
rity than  Is  Switzerland,  the  U.S.  endorsed 
It. 

Sen.  Byrd  has  deftly  demolished  the  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  stuictlons  presented  by 
Arthur  Goldberg,  then  U.S.  ambassador  to 
the  U.N.  Mr.  Goldberg  said:  "'What  Is  hap- 
pening now  In  Rhodesia  Is  an  effort  to  per- 
petuate the  control  of  6  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation over  the  other  94  per  cent  .  .  ."  Sen. 
ByTd  observed  that  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  compris- 
ing about  1  per  cent  of  the  population  con- 
trol the  other  99  per  cent  of  the  population. 
A  handful  of  men  control  the  destinies  of 
all  the  people  In  Albania. 

"Fidel  Castro,"  said  Sen.  Byrd,  "almost 
slnglehanded,  operating  through  a  small 
communist  cadre,  controls  the  lives  of  nearly 
7  million  Cubans. "  and  a  small  conununlst 
dictatorship  controls  the  lives  of  about  700 
million  Chinese. 

Yet  the  United  Nations,  said  Sen.  Byrd. 
has  Imposed  sanctions  on  none  of  those 
countries  nor  has  the  USA  asked  the  U.N.  to 
Impose  any  such  sanctions.  "Besides  that," 
said  Sen.  Byrd,  "we  are  In  the  absurd  posi- 
tion of  demanding  economic  sanctions 
against  a  nation  at  peace  with  us  and  yet 
do  nothing  about  seeking  economic  sanc- 
tions against  North  Vietnam  .  .  ." 

Economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  have 
failed.  That  country's  export  trade  has  In- 
creased. The  USA  has  put  Itself  In  an  exposed 
position.  Ru.s6la  could  cut  off  Its  chrome  ore 
shipments  to  the  USA  at  any  time.  Rhodesia 
undoubtedly  Is  finding  other  markets  for 
the  ore  and  soon  will  not  need  America's 
business   even    if  sanctions   were   lifted. 

With  logic  that  cannot  be  evaded.  Sen. 
Byrd  has  urged  the  Nixon  administration  to 
reverse  Its  policy  on  Rhodesia  because 
"morally.  It  Is  wrong.  Legally,  It  Is  dubious. 
Economically,  It  Is  costly.  And  It  would 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
A  policy  riddled  with  so  many  faults  should 
not  be  continued. 


COMPARATIVE     U.S./U.S.S.R.     MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  DEFENSE  R.  &  D. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public, 
the  press,  and  the  Congress  are  interested 
in  better  management  of  our  defence 
capability  and  in  the  development  of 
new  weapons  to  maintain  an  adequate 
capability  for  the  future.  We  liear  that 
the  Soviets  are  investing  a  larger  amoimt 
of  resources  in  their  weapon-  research 
and  development;  it  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  how  the  two  coimtries  man- 
age their  programs  to  see  what  implica- 
tions it  may  have  on  comparative  tech- 
nology posture. 

All  sectors  of  the  Soviet  national  econ- 
omy and  all  its  resources  are  centrally 
regulated  and  allocated  according  to 
rigid  state  plans.  In  the  long  range — 5- 
year  and  7-year — plans  and  in  the  an- 
nual plans,  resource  allocation  has  been 
subject  to  stringent  controls;  imlike  the 
capitalistic  system  which  relies  on  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  this  method 
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of  resource  allocation  is  not  always  as 
efficient  for  supplying  consumer  goods. 

However,  the  system  has  certain 
strengths.  The  Sotlet  state,  in  its  sole 
ownership  of  resources,  is  able  to  con- 
centrate resources  on  areas  which  sup- 
port their  stated  goal  of  achieving  tech- 
nology superiority.  It  is  apparent  that 
planning  in  the  U.S.SJl.  is  directed  to- 
ward utilizing  all  of  the  resources  al- 
located. This  Is  reflected  by  the  consist- 
ent rate  of  new  weapons  development, 
by  full  employment  of  their  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  and  by  con- 
tinuous and  full  use  of  their  factories  and 
test  facilities. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  U.S.  planning 
process  can  be  called  "needs"  planning, 
that  is,  the  United  States  identifies 
R.  &  D.  needs  and  then  seeks  the  re- 
sources from  the  Congress  and  indirectly 
from  the  public.  While  this  process  Is 
more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, there  is  no  assurance  that  R.  &  D. 
resources — people  and  facilities — will  be 
fully  and  continuously  used. 

One  way  that  we  seek  to  overcome 
the  Soviet  advantage  of  greater  R.  &  D. 
resources  is  by  the  use  of  new  manage- 
ment technologies.  One  of  these  is  called 
net  technical  assessment,  which  is  a  way 
of  defining  our  margin  of  security  by 
carefully  measuring  the  assets  of  both 
sides  and  determining  the  most  needed 
weapon  system  development. 

In  this  assessment  process,  a  verj-  care- 
ful analysis  is  made  of  two  distiiict  types 
of  Soviet  and  U.S.  data  in  the  defense 
sector — input  and  output.  In  the  cate- 
gories of  comparable  inputs,  we  locked 
at  the  budgets,  manpower,  research  and 
development  facilities,  transfer  of  man- 
power between  nations,  and  the  R.  &  D. 
management  processes.  On  the  output 
side,  we  have  analyzed  the  technological 
progre.ss  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  several  key  areas  by  ex- 
amining the  technical  status  of  hun- 
dreds of  particular  kinds  of  research  ef- 
forts— for  example,  research  in  fuels,  en- 
gines, electronics,  and  materials — as 
they  have  related  to  improvements  -n 
weapon  systems.  We  have  compared  a 
U.S.  weapon  system  which  does  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  job  with  a  similar  Soviet 
system,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  deter- 
mine which  was  bftter  and  how  many 
years  it  would  take  the  nation  with  the 
second-rated  system  to  produce  one 
comparable  to  the  other's. 

Finally,  we  added  up  the  total  nimiber 
of  weapons  systems  produced  by  boih 
sides  over  a  niunber  of  yeais  and  ana- 
Ivzed  th-s  gro.ss  output  in  relation  to  the 
inout  of  R.  &  D.  resou'-ces:  the  numbers 
of  new  weapons  are  about  the  same  and 
the  U.S.  inputs  during  the  period  were 
slightly  larger,  probably  because  of  the 
higher  complexity  and  technology  of  our 
product. 

By  the  use  of  this  input -output  analy- 
sis, we  have  found  that  our  identifica- 
tion of  research  and  development  re- 
quirements and  our  allocation  of  priori- 
ties is  made  easier.  This  method  prom- 
ises a  way  to  get  more  military  cai>ability 
for  the  R.  &  D.  dcfllar  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, will  permit  a  better  assess- 
ment of  national  defense  needs. 
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ACCOUNTING  FOR  SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


HON.  FRANK  L  MOSS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  David  F. 
Linowes  is  a  partner  in  a  large  account- 
ing firm  and  has  served  as  an  adviser  to 
the  State  Department  and  to  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, March  14,  1971,  Mr.  Linowes  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  Point  of  View 
section  entitled  "Accounting  for  Social 
Progress."  What  he  says  in  this  article 
is  mast  provocative  and  certainly  is 
v.orthy  of  consideration. 

At  a  time  when  the  problem  of  social 
welfare  is  critical  and  much  discussion  is 
being  had  as  to  total  Federal  support  of 
welfare,  as  contrasted  with  partial  Fed- 
eral support  and  partial  local  support,  I 
believe  that  thought  could  be  given  to 
some  of  the  ideas  advanced  by  Mr.  Li- 
nowes. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Accounting  for  Social  Progress:  Yardsticks 

Must  Be  Pound  for  Public  Programs 
(By  David  Linowes) 

The  public  sector  has  never  been  con- 
cerned with  the  bottom  line  of  a  profit-and- 
loss  statement.  It  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  this  "benign  neglect." 

Many  of  our  cities  are  facing  the  prospects 
of  bankruptcy;  our  largest  states  are  being 
squeezed  beyond  their  financial  ability  to  re- 
spond; the  Federal  Government  Is  Increasing 
the  national  debt  dangerously — and  far 
worse,  the  nation's  problems  are  not  being 
solved. 

Yet.  the  social  and  governmental  Institu- 
tions that  deal  with  these  problems  can  be 
made  effective  If  we  devise  new  approaches 
to  the  way  these  agencies  and  their  programs 
ar?  set  up,  financed  and  run. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  too  late — and  the 
tools  are  at  hand.  The  tools  come  WTapped 
up  as  several  advanced  business  management 
principles  to  which  must  be  added  a  number 
of  social-science  techniques. 

To  accomplish  what  must  be  done  In  the 
social  sector — to  produce  the  people-oriented 
individual-centered  results  urgently 

needed — we  will  have  to  create  a  totally  new 
discipline;  what  I  call  Socio-Economlc  Man- 
agement. 

Before  getting  into  the  elements  of  this 
new  concept,  we  should  realize  that  when 
governmenc  applies  standards  in  the  public 
sector,  they  are  usually  the  least  relevant 
ones.  The  accent  is  on  the  quantitative.  The 
old  numbers  game  Is  being  played.  Consider, 
for  example,  welfare  programs,  where  allo- 
cations are  mostly  based  on  the  number  of 
people  led.  clothed  and  housed.  Shouldn't 
the  standards  be  concerned  vrtth  making 
people  self-sufficien:,  self-respecting,  em- 
ployable.' 

There  are  as  yet  no  existing  case  studies 
of  how  standards  for  qualitative  results  can 
be  related  to  the  funding  of  social  programs. 
But  here  is  a  simple  and  hypothetical  exam- 
ple of  how  socio-economic  management  prin- 
ciples can  be  applied : 

Public  School  No.  2  in  Progress  City  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $1,400  a  student 
for  fiscal  1971-72.  Public  School  No.  3  was 
given  J1.200  a  student  and  Public  School  No. 
4  was  granted  $1,600.  All  three  schools  were 
in  equivalent  social  and  economic  environ- 
ments. 
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Why  the  differences?  A  survey  showed  that 
the  graduating  students  fn)in  Public  School 
2  last  June  had  on  the  average  achieved  a 
competency  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic of  level  B.  Public  School  3  students 
achieved  only  a  level  C,  whereas  Public  School 
4  graduates  reached  a  level  A  competency. 

Progress  City  In  administering  its  lunds 
fur  education  made  Its  appropriations  not 
only  based  on  numbers  of  students,  but  also 
based  on  the  learning  achievement  oi  the 
students:  Qualitative  standards,  as  well  as 
quantitative  standards,  were  being  applied. 

Let's  look  at  how  value  standards,  based 
upon  "people  needs."  can  be  implemented  by 
funding  geared  to  socio-economic  manage- 
ment techniques  in  helping  the  p)oor  to  be- 
come self-sufficient: 

Good  City  with  a  population  of  90.000.  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  Its  f>overty  programs  In  1971-72  of 
$9-mllllon.  Fair  City,  with  the  same  popula- 
tion and  the  same  economic  status,  received 
$8-mllllon;  and  Poor  City,  of  equal  size  and 
status,  received  only  $7-million.  Why  the 
disparity? 

In  the  last  fiscal  year.  Good  City,  through 
its  effective  programs.  Imaginatively  admin- 
istered, succeeded  in  making  1.000  indigent 
residents  employable  and  self-sufficient:  Pair 
City  returned  only  500  people  to  the  economic 
mainstream,  and  Poor  City.  none.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  was  applying  a  value  stand- 
ard in  making  appropriations  by  relating  the 
funds  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  true  ob- 
jectives of  a  poverty  program.  This,  basically, 
is  what  socio-economic  management  is  de- 
signed to  do. 

Social  scientists  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  qualitative  standards,  but  no  one 
has  yet  put  the  social  scientists  together 
with  Che  quantitative  and  management  ex- 
perts. Tliat  is  what  would  make  socio-eco- 
nomic management  a  functioning  entity 

There  are  five  socio-economic  management 
principles  that  I  recommend  be  applied  to 
social  agencies  and  programs: 

1.  Clearly  identify  as  standards  for  mea.s- 
urement,  when  making  fund  appropriations, 
those  objectives  for  which  the  social  program 
or  agency  exists. 

2.  Keep  changing  the  mix  of  resource  in- 
puts—that Is.  the  kind  of  things  being 
bought  with  the  budgeted  funds — until  .sat- 
isfactory results  are  achieved.  Don't  become 
locked  into  hiring  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
policeman  to  do  more  of  the  same  work.  Put 
some  of  that  money  to  use  in  analyzing  the 
causes  cf  crime  or  lighting  more  ghetto  al- 
leys, ojj  creating  more  challenging  play- 
grounds for  potential  teen-age  offenders. 

3.  Many  qualitative  measurement  standards 
already  exist  In  the  social,  education,  and 
welfare  areas,  but  are  being  overlooked  In 
assessing  the  results  of  operation  of  these 
nonbusiness  organizations.  They  should  be 
used. 

4.  For  all  social  agencies  and  programs, 
identify  the  people  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  recipients  and  develop  procedures  for 
choices  by  the  clients. 

5.  Establish  a  regular  program  of  socio- 
economic audits  by  Independent  outsiders. 

To  start  the  process  by  which  we  can 
hope  to  make  our  social  institutions  respon- 
sive to  our  national  needs,  I  would  urge  that 
Soclo-Economlc  Management  Councils  be 
created  at  every  level  of  government.  Com- 
posed of  social  scientists,  accountants,  and 
business  management  executives,  they  would 
examine  the  existing  programs  In  education, 
environment,  crime,  poverty  and  drug  control 
to  establish  to  what  extent  their  objectives 
are  being  met. 

As  a  prototype,  I  propose  that  Soclo- 
Ek:onomlc  Management  Councils  be  set  up  on 
the  local  level  to  create  programs  to  provide 
solutions  for  the  major  urban  problems. 

The  council  team  would  be  assigned  to  one 
specific  community  problem  area — preparing 
Harlem  high  school  dropouts  for  college  en- 
tr.ince.  for  example.  It   would   first   research 
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the   problem  and   then  design   a  system  to 
obtain  the  desired  solutions. 

Soclo-Economlc  Management  is  a  logical 
extension  of  socio-economic  accounting, 
which  can  be  defined  as  the  measurement 
and  analysis  of  the  social  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  governmental  and  business  ac- 
tions on  the  public  sectors. 

In  the  United  States  we  need  the  deter- 
mination to  study  and  experiment  with  our 
resource  Imputs  to  arrive  at  the  best  com- 
bination to  give  us  the  most  numbers  of  self- 
sufficient,  self-respecting,  happy  people  who 
happen  to  live  in  the  ghetto  areas. 

Perhaps  our  poverty  programs  should 
apply  some  of  their  input  resources  to  setting 
up  trade  training  centers  In  conjimctloii 
with  and  Joined  to  government-supported, 
ghetto-resident-owned  small  Industry  com- 
plexes— Industries  whose  products  have  ready 
markets  as  components  to  be  used  by  larger 
industries  or  as  small  consimier  products. 
These  products  could  be  subsidized  by  a 
poverty  program  so  that  they  can  compete 
effectively  In  price  with  established,  efficient 
plants.  In  time,  these  will  also  become 
efficient  and  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own, 
but  of  more  Importance,  the  people  being 
aided  will  be  working  for  what  they  get 

Our  social  problems  have  long  outdis- 
tanced our  ability  to  "buy"  solutions.  Whafs 
more,  intense  competition  exists  for  what 
limited  public  dollars  are  available  for  social 
use. 

The  American  accounting  profession  and 
business  management — working  In  tandem 
for  the  first  time  with  the  social  scientists- 
have  all  the  know-how  needed  to  begin  .1 
"turn-around"  for  the  public  sector.  Together 
they  can  create  social  Investments  that  cm 
finally  begin  showing  desperately  needed 
profits:  Improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
United  States. 


SUPPORT  OF  INTERSTATE  75 
ROUTE  IN  GEORGIA 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  8  years  I  and  other  concerned 
citizens  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Georgia  have  been  laboring  on  behalf  of 
the  construction  of  Interstate  High- 
way 75  through  the  Seventh  Di-strict. 
Five  years  ago,  open  hearings  were  con- 
ducted on  the  proposed  route  north  of 
Marietta  and  the  route  was  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  after 
favorable  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  State  Highway  Department  of 
Georgia,  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  the  Georgia  Parks  Depart- 
ment, and  other  interested  ascncies  of 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

At  that  time,  I  maintained,  as  I  have 
throughout,  that  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  selection  of  a  route  must 
necessarily  be  swiftness  of  construction 
to  avoid  further  loss  of  lives  on  tlie  e.\- 
i'Jting  primary  thoroughfare.  U.S.  41.  a 
highway  which  cannot  begin  to  .serve  the 
great  traffic  flow  running  north  and 
south  from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga.  Ad- 
ditionally. I  supported  the  State  high- 
way department's  proposed  route  becau-^e 
it  offers  the  optimum  resource  utiliza- 
tion and  cost  effectiveness  and  i.s  the 
most  direct  of  all  proposed  routes. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Siaeaker,  the  rout- 
ing of  Interstate  Highway  75  became  a 
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political  l.'^.<ue  in  my  last  campaign.  The 
opponents  of  this  route,  which  traverses 
Lake  Allatoona,  cited  environmental  and 
ecological  considerations  which  they 
contended  would  come  to  pass  were  the 
highway  to  follow  this  particular  longi- 
tude. 

As  a  long-time  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  no 
one  is  more  aware  than  I  of  the  grave 
dangers  posed  to  our  environment  due  to 
past  excesses  on  the  part  of  Government, 
industry,  and  all  our  citizenry.  No  one, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  more  aware  of  our  need 
to  pursue  a  rational  and  careful  course  so 
that  we  may  secure  our  environment 
from  a  disastrous  end.  But,  I  must  con- 
tend that  erring  on  one  side  of  the  issue 
can  be  nearly  as  calamitous  as  erring  on 
the  other  side — to  wit,  the  contention  by 
opponents  of  the  proposed  routing  of  In- 
terstate 75  over  Lake  Allatoona,  that 
such  a  route  will  pose  a  serious  hazard 
not  only  to  the  lake  area,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  an  artificially  created  body,  but 
also  to  the  two  State  parks  between  which 
the  route  would  run. 

Tt\-o  points  must  be  made  at  this  junc- 
ture. First  of  all,  some  of  the  finest  en- 
gineering minds  in  Georgia  have  repeat- 
edly and  vigorously  asserted  that  routing 
of  the  highway  over  the  lake  will  pose 
no  serious  environmental  threat  to  the 
lake  community.  Second,  when  it  comes 
down  to  a  question  of  human  lives  or  the 
minor  inconveniencing  of  a  few  recrea- 
tional facilities,  I  look  first  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  those  who  must  travel  on 
an  antiquated,  overcrowded,  and  highly 
dangerous  stretch  of  road. 

Compoimding  the  problem  hitherto 
described  has  been  what  one  Georgia 
State  representative  called  the  meddling 
of  outsiders  in  the  affairs  of  the  seventh 
district.  There  are  those  in  an  adjacent 
district  who  have  been  extremely  vocal 
on  the  side  of  prohibiting  the  lake  route, 
as  they  contend  this  route  would  disturb 
recreational  facilities  presently  enjoyed 
in  large  numbers  by  their  own  constitu- 
ents. I  might  point  out  also  that  these 
facilities  are  themselves  environmental 
pollutants.  I  would  not  dispute  that  this 
must  be  a  consideration.  However,  I  must 
reiterate  my  feelings  that  the  safety  of 
human  lives  can  never  be  equated  with 
the  preservation  of  recreational  facilities, 
particularly  when  such  facilities  would 
be  only  minutely  disturbed  and  could, 
within  time,  be  properly  restored. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  majority  opinion 
rests  with  my  point  of  view,  not  only  in 
my  own  district,  not  only  with  concerned 
State  agencies — which  have  unanimously 
endorsed  the  lake  route — but  also  in  ad- 
jacent areas  which  have  an  interest  in 
this  project.  All  of  my  colleagues  from 
Georgia  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— save  one — have  adopted  my  point 
of  view,  and  I  was  delighted  to  learn  this 
week  that  majority  sentiment  on  the  is- 
sue in  that  gentleman's  district  concurs 
with  my  feelings.  Toward  that  end,  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Fulton  County 
Board  of  Commissioners: 
A  Resolution  in  Support  of  State  Highway 
Board's  PosmoNS  on  Interstate  75 

Whereas,  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
Federal  Department  of  Transportation  has 
dcter.mlned  to  reject  the  Georgia  State  High- 
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WAX  Department's  proposed  route  of  Inter- 
state 75  In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Allatoona; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  State  Highway  De- 
partment has  invested  between  $1,000.00000 
and  $2,000,000.00  of  Highway  funds  in  engi- 
neering studies  and  investigation  of  alternate 
routes  for  said  highway,  including  serious 
consideration  of  environmental  aspects,  and 
the  Highway  Department  has  determined 
that  the  proposed  route  across  Lake  .Mlatoona 
Is  the  route  best  In  the  public  Interest  of  the 
citizens  of  Georgia;  and 

Whereas,  a  rejection  of  this  route  will  re- 
sult In  Inevitable  delays  In  constructing  this 
vitally  needed  link  In  the  Interstate  system, 
such  delays  being  estimated  to  be  from  two 
to  three  years  In  duration;  and 

Whereas,  this  traffic  corridor  to  be  .served 
by  Interstate  75  has  by  far  the  most  heavily 
travelled  corridor  In  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
the  system  as  presently  existing  is  totally 
inadequate  to  move  said  traffic  with  either 
facility  or  safety;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  reliably  estimated 
that  this  additional  delay  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  thirty  additional  lives  because  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  existing  highway; 

Be  it,  therefore,  resolved:  That  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Fulton  County,  Georgia, 
strongly  support  the  position  of  the  Honor- 
able Bert  Lance,  Director  of  the  State  Hlgh- 
v.ay  Department  in  his  efforts  to  secure  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  the  presently  proposed 
route  for  said  Interstate  75  and,  if  he  falls 
to  secure  this  acceptance,  his  announced 
intention  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Courts  in 
settling  the  route  of  said  highway,  so  that 
construction  can  be  begun  at  the  earliest 
possible  date;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Clerk  of 
this  Commission  send  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to:  Honorable  Bert  Lance,  Director,  State 
Highway  Department;  Honorable  John  Volpe, 
US.  Secretary  of  Transportation;  U.S.  Sen- 
ators of  Georgia,  and  U.S.  Congre.?slonal  Dele- 
gation. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dating  its 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  ties  back 
to  the  13th  century,  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia established  the  Byelorussian  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  on  March  25,  1918. 

At  the  time  the  Republic  was  estab- 
lished, Byelorussians  showed  some  very 
progressive  measures.  A  provisional  con- 
stitution was  adopted  which  called  for 
direct  and  secret  ballot  open  to  all  free- 
dom of  press,  speech,  and  assembly,  na- 
tional and  cultural  autonomy  of  all  mi- 
norities, an  8-hour  workday,  the  right 
to  strike,  and  all  guarantees  of  human 
rights. 

These  provisions  came  from  a  heritage 
that  produced  Litouski  Statut,  a  carefully 
developed  legal  code  that  was  a  prelude 
to  Byelorussia's  period  of  cultural  and 
artistic  leadership  of  Eastern  Eiu-ope. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  attempting 
to  stamp  out  this  heritage  since  Russian 
Bolsheviks  created  the  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  in  1919.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  4  million  Byelorussians 
have  been  removed  from  their  homeland 
because  of  political  terror,  mass  deporta- 
tions, or  forced  resettlements  of  Byelo- 
russians on  the  Asian  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  empire. 
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In  governmental  affairs,  only  Russians 
are  permitted  to  occupy  the  key  positions 
in  the  Socialist  Republic.  The  Byelorus- 
sian language  has  nearly  been  eliminated 
from  schools  and  government.  The  eco- 
nomic development  of  Byelorussia  is 
guided  by  the  needs  of  the  Siberian  find 
Central  Asian  regions  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Byelorussia  is  represented  in  the 
United  Nations,  but  an  analysis  of  the 
country's  votes  indicates  that  it  does  not 
deviate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  positions. 

The  Byelorussians  have  often  indicated 
their  desire  for  freedom  from  Soviet 
dominance.  Uprisings  from  1920  through 
1926  and  the  Second  All-Byelorussian 
Congress  convened  in  1944,  reaffirm  the 
Byelorussian  people's  desire  for  complete 
political  independence. 

Therefore,  I  join  with  Byelorussians 
throughout  the  free  world  in  celebrating 
today  as  a  symbol  of  their  national 
aspirations. 


AN  ECONOMIC  BASIS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ted 
Jefferson,  the  publisher  of  several  trade 
magazines,  has  long  been  an  outspoken 
defender  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  one  of  his 
publications.  Welding  Distributor,  he 
presents  an  interesting  description  of 
some  of  the  benefits  of  the  much-defiled 
"profit  motive"  in  business.  I  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

An  Ek;0NOMic  Basic 
Profit  seems  to  become  a  dirty  word. 
If  yours  Is  an  average  firm,  in  all  probability 
some  of  your  employees  are  against  the  idea 
of  the  company  making  a  profit— not  because 
of  any  special  reason  other  than  that  they 
have  been  listening  to  the  wrong  people. 

We  all  know  that  the  company's  Income  Is 
dependent  on  the  sales  of  products  and 
services.  If  the  firm  doesn't  have  sufficient 
profit  to  meet  expenses,  the  business  goes 
into  the  "red."  These  losses  must  come  out 
of  the  reserves  built-up  In  profitable  years. 
or  out  of  the  owners'  pockets.  If  the  losses 
continue  over  a  prolonged  period,  the  busi- 
ness goes  broke,  and  the  employees  then 
learn  that  a  lack  of  profit  has  cost  them 
their  Jobs.  Profit  then  assumes  a  new  im- 
portance. 

Like  most  employers  you  probably  have  a 
communications  problem.  Have  any  of  your 
employees  ever  been  told  that  It  takes  the 
profits  of  sales  equal  to  nearly  two  times 
their  annual  salary  to  pay  the  taxes  on  their 
social  security  and  unemployment  benefits? 
Do  they  know  that  those  fifteen  minute 
coffee  breaks  use  up  the  profits  on  sales 
equal  to  two  times  their  annual  salary. 
These  figures  assume  that  your  after  tax 
profits  are  three  percent — If  they  are  greater 
these  fringe  benefits,  of  course,  are  not  so 
costly,  but  if  the  profits  are  less,  the  sales 
required  to  meet  the  "fringes  "  may  be  many 
times  greater. 

Most  employees  enjoy  many  more  fringes, 
such  as  paid  vacations,  health  Insurance. 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  profits.  When  the  cost  of  all  these  are 
totaled,  they  may  add  to  the  total  profits 
obtained  from  sales  equal  to  eight-to-ten 
times  each  employee's  annual  salary. 
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Profit*  also  provide  the  owners  of  the  firm 
wtih  an  Incentive  to  invest.  The  returns 
must  be  sufBclently  high  to  warrant  the  risk; 
otherwise,  It  might  be  better  to  place  the 
money  In  a  bank  account  or  some  other 
place  offering  an  assured  return  at  little  or 
no  risk. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  profits 
are  required  to  Insure  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  company.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  a  distributor  started  business  with  an 
Investment  in  Inventory  and  equipment  of 
only  $5,000  per  employee.  This  sum  Is  now 
grown  to  $40,000-50,000.  or  more,  per 
employee. 

When  profits  are  looked  at  In  the  correct 
perspective,  It  Is  seen  that  they  are  not  a 
necessary  evil,  but  rather  a  necessity.  If  your 
employees  have  not  been  told  the  story,  now 
Is  the  time  to  do  It  so  that  the  entire  team 
win  work  to  make  next  year  more  profitable. 


TOBACCO  INSTITUTE  REPLIES 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF   VUUSINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  to- 
bacco industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  con- 
tinuous enterprises  in  the  New  World,  yet 
today  we  find  that  this  industry  is  con- 
stantly having  to  defend  itself  on  every 
hand. 

In  the  Wednesday,  March  17,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  there 
was  a  splendid  article  in  the  "Letters  to 
the  Editor"  column  written  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kloepfer,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.  This 
article  speaks  for  itself  and  I  would  like 
to  include  it  herein  with  my  remarks.  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

Letters  to  the  EnrroE 

TOBACCO    INSTtTTTTE    REPLrES 

Sir:  Recently  you  published  a  lengthy  let- 
ter from  three  officials,  including  the  presi- 
dent, of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  attacking  a  recent  report  by 
Columnist  James  J.  KUpatrlck  on  the  no- 
torlou.s  "smoking  dog"  research  of  1970. 

Mr.  KUpatrlck  can  handle  his  own  affairs, 
of  course,  but  we  cannot  permit  your  read- 
ers to  be  misguided  by  the  assertions  of  the 
three  doctors  whose  letter  7011  published. 

Certain  of  their  assertions  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Including  their  statement  that  until 
the  "smoking  dogs"  report  was  published  a 
year  ago.  "it  had  long  been  suspected  that 
smoking  did  have  a  relationship  to  lung  can- 
cer." but  "no  proof  had  heretofore  existed." 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  several  re- 
spects the  three  doctors  have  been  seriously 
misled  by  their  sources  of  Information 

TTue  chronology  of  the  "smoking  dogs" 
episode  is  significant.  For  more  than  two 
years,  using  some  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  furnished  by  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 
researchers  had  a  group  of  beagle  dogs  "smok- 
ing" cigarettes  through  holes  cut  in  their 
throats. 

REPORTED    THEIR    FINDINGS 

On  February  5,  1970.  the  scientists  In  per- 
son reported  their  findings  to  an  American 
Cancer  Society  meeting,  and  then  to  the  pub- 
lic at  a  large  news  conference  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel  In  New  York. 

Then  the  "New  England  Journal  of  Med- 
icine" refused  to  publish  their  finding  be- 
cause they  had  delivered  them  first  to  the 
news  media. 
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Then,  m  June,  the  researchers  delivered 
new  versions  of  their  report  to  the  AM.A 
convention  in  Cliicago. 

Then  tiie  ■Journal  ol  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association"  rejected  their  reports  for 
publication. 

Then  the  authors  submitted  iie'v  reports 
to  ".Archives  of  Envlroiimental  Health"  on 
who&e  editorial  bourd.  as  Mr  KilpaTick 
pointed  out.  cue  of  the  author.'?  serves  The 
editor  o:  that  Journal  convened  a  meeting 
in  July  with  the  authors  and  a  veterinary 
pathologist  employed  by  a  Philadelphia  drug 
company  at  the  firm's  headquarters,  to 
work  out  enough  changes  in  the  manuscripts 
10  make  them  suitable  for  publication. 

The  final  versions  of  the  papers  appeared 
in  print  in  December. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  by  the  three 
doctors  that  "there  was  no  change  in  the 
scientific  content  of  the  papers  which  would 
have  differed  In  any  way"  from  the  Initial 
version,  there  were,  in  fact,  numeriiis  and 
major  changes. 

One  of  these  was  deletion,  in  the  Decem- 
ber version,  of  a  stated  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ment in  the  February  version — "to  ascertain 
whether  smoking  cigarettes  for  two  years  or 
longer  will  produce  lung  cancer  In  dogs." 

Contrary  to  the  statement  by  the  three 
doctors,  the  pathologists  who  reviewed  this 
research  before  last  February  did  not  all 
concur  in  the  findings. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  by  the  three 
doctors,  the  pathologist  whom  the  beagle 
researchers  invited  from  the  Council  for 
Tobacco  Research  (supported  by  the  CI5?.- 
rette  industry)  to  review  their  work,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  in  New  Zealand,  did  nut 
ignore  the  opportunity.  He  wired  this  reply: 

"Am  informed  of  your  Invitation  for  me 
to  review  your  .  .  .  beagle  experimental 
material.  Believe  desirable  also  to  permit 
other  Independent  experts  to  see  the  slides 
and  protocol  since  as  research  director  CTR 
the  review  by  me  alone  might  be  considered 
biased.  On  return  .  .  .  would  appreciate  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  discussion." 

NEVER    RESPONDED 

The  researchers  never  responded  to  him. 

The  three  doctors  say  the  authors  "re- 
quested permission  to  retract  the  paper" 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  so  they  could  publish  it  else- 
where. This  Is  certainly  Incorrect.  The  fact 
is  that  the  authors  went  to  another  publica- 
tion with  their  manuscripts;  refusing  to  ac- 
cept and  deal  with  the  fundamental  criti- 
cism made  by  17  of  the  18  scientific  ejcperta 
to  whom  JAMA  had  submitted  the  papers 
for   review. 

The  three  doctors  stated  correctly  that 
the  Tobacco  Institute  does  not  accept  this 
experiment,  as  reported,  as  any  proof  that 
cigarette  smoking  causes  people  to  become 
111.  As  most  experts  In  the  field  are  aware, 
scientists  have  been  attempting  to  produce 
illness  in  animals  for  three  decades  or  more 
with  Inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke,  and  have 
failed.  At  this  moment,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute's  Tobacco  Working  Group  Is  focus- 
ing considerable  funds  and  talents  in  the 
search  for  animal  experimentation  methods 
which  can  yield  reliable  answers  to  questions 
raised   about  smoking. 

Finally,  the  three  doctors  have  expressed 
their  belief  that  smoking  Is  associated  "with 
other  debilitating  diseases,"  and  they  spe- 
cify smoking  bls  "probably  the  single  greatest 
cause  for  emphysema." 

With  due  respect  to  the  gentleman's  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  we  must  point  out  that 
this  expression  puts  them  at  variance  with 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  which 
states  In  a  current  news  releaise  about 
emphysema:   "We  don't  know  the  cause." 

Despite  the  years  of  effort  to  establish 
scientific  facts  about  smoking  and  health, 
the  controversy  still  founders  In  a  quick- 
sand of  statistical  mysteries.  Oddly  enough, 
those  who   oppose   smoking   have   linked   It 
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conveniently  with  the  causes  of  three  of 
the  largest  voluntary  fund  raising  associa- 
tions In  the  country,  in  the  areas  of  cancer 
heart  trouble  and  respiratory  diseases. 

The   tobacco   industry   itself   remains  the 
largest    single    contributor    to    Independent 

scientific  research  In  smoking  and  health 

an  expenditure  by  the  industry  which  will 
exceed  $40  million  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  Industry  will  continue  to  set  this  exam- 
ple of  Investlga'jon,  not  condemnation  in  this 
significant  area  where  Ita  "selfish"  Interest, 
and  the  public  interest,  wholly  coincide. 
William  Kloepfer,  Jr., 
Vice  President,  Public  Relations,  The 
American   Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 


A  SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  8th  year  of 
prison  life  for  the  first  serviceman  cap- 
tured by  the  Vietcong.  This  week  has 
been  appropriately  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  the  National  Week  of  Concern 
for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action. 
Accordingly.  I  have  joined  moie  than  200 
other  Congressmen  in  cosponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  114,  call- 
ing for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

The  resolution  calls  on  North  Vietnam 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  Ac- 
cords on  Prisoners  of  War,  and  endorses 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
United  Nations,  the  Internatlcnal  Red 
Cross,  and  other  groups  in  seeking  better 
treatment  for  the  POW's. 

This  resolution  would  put  Congress  on 
record  as  cognizant  of  the  plight  of  more 
than  1.400  Americans  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  in  action. 

It  would  call  upon  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  their  allies  in  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos  to:  First,  identify 
the  prisoners  they  hold;  second,  permit 
impartial  inspection  of  their  POW 
camps;  third,  release  prisoners  who  are 
seriously  ill  or  injured;  and  fourth,  per- 
mit the  free  flow  of  mail  between  prison- 
ers and  their  families. 

I  believe  that  American  pressure  for 
better  treatment  for  the  POW's  has 
brought  some  small  improvements  in 
their  lot.  Some  increase  in  mail  between 
the  men  and  their  families  has  been 
permitted,  and  more  packages  can  now 
be  sent  to  the  POW's.  Also,  the  weight 
limitations  on  Christmas  parcels  have 
been  liberalized  and  families  have  been 
permitted  to  mail  such  previously  for- 
bidden items  as  small  games,  medicines, 
and  vitamins. 

Despite  these  improvements,  condi- 
tions are  still  deplorable.  Less  than  a 
dozen  prisoners  have  been  freed  in  the 
last  5  years. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  in- 
volve all  Americans  in  showing  their 
concern  for  the  POW's.  It  is  becoming 
apparent  to  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
the  world  looks  harshly  upon  their  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  the  Geneva  POW  Ac- 
cords, which  they  signed  in  1957. 
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POLICE  STATE  IN  PANAMA? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  expressed  my  concern  over 
conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone  regarding 
relations  between  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment and  Americans  within  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Recently,  the  current  situation  within 
the  PanamaniEin  Government  Itself  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  alarmed  at  those  reports. 

Apparently  the  present  Government  of 
Panama  has  embarked  upon  a  policy  of 
suppression  designed  to  remove  civil  lib- 
erties and  basic  freedoms  of  the  citizens 
of  that  Nation. 

Continued  acts  of  suppression  and  oth- 
er police  state  tactics  will  only  serve  to 
feed  the  frustrations  and  discontent  of 
the  people  of  Panama. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  restora- 
tion of  representative  and  democratic 
government  in  that  troubled  Republic  is 
long  overdue. 

In  order  that  this  situation  be  given 
proper  exposure  before  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent 
letter  sent  me  by  Mr.  Phillip  Harman  of 
Los  -Angeles  and  an  article  from  the  Los 

Angeles  Times: 

March  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 

Congress    of    the    United    States,    House    of 
Representatii^es,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Waldie  :  Thank  you  so  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  March  16th,  1971,  pertain- 
ing to  my  concern  of  the  military  dictator  of 
Panama.  General  Omar  Torrljos. 

The  Panamanian  Is  not  a  person  of  violence 
and  that  Is  why  General  Torrljos  has  stayed 
In  power  although  the  force  and  fear  of  Gen- 
eral Torrijos  Is  well  known  to  the  people  of 
Panama.  However,  there  Is  a  limit  as  to  how 
long  they  will  tolerate  this  suppression  of 
their  human  rights  and  this  tolerance  Is 
coming  to  an  end. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  and  sincerely  believe 
that  the  only  solution  to  stop  the  spreading 
of  communism  In  the  Canal  Zone  area  and 
a  possible  building  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
by  another  country  (as  per  General  Torrljos' 
statement  of  Feb.  23rd,  1971)  would  be  the 
return  of  the  Constitutional  President,  Dr. 
Arnulfo  Arias,  who  Is  In  exile  In  Miami, 
Florida.  The  whole  country  Is  waiting  for  his 
return  to  restore  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy to  Panama. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  by  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  exposing  the  police  state  tactlca 
that  exist  In  Panama  today. 

May  I  say  how  so  very  much  I  appreciate 
the  Interest  you  are   taking  In  this  matter 
which  means  so  much  to  the  people  of  Pana- 
ma and  to  the  free  world. 
Cordially, 

Phillip  Harman. 

PoiicE  State  Tactics  Told  in  Panama 
(By  Don  Bohnlng) 

Panama. — Repressive  police  state  tactics 
reportedly  have  eliminated  any  trace  of 
organized  opposition  to  Panama's  military 
dictatorship. 

Methods  employed  have  been  as  effective 
In  silencing  public  criticism  by  disgruntled 
Panamanians  as  they  have  In  quelling  the 
hard-line  extremists  dedicated  to  terrorism. 

Tactics  used  by  the  National  Guard,  Pan- 
ama's only  military  force.  Include  arbitrary 
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arrests,  tapped  telephones,  widespread  use  of 
informants,  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  physical 
and  economic  threats  and.  in  extreme  in- 
stances, torture,  say  those  citizens  who  will 
talk. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  Indicate  torture  is 
practiced  on  any  large  scale.  But  neither  is 
there  any  doubt  '.hat  it  has  been  used  m  such 
places  as  "the  kennels"  near  Tocumen  Inter- 
national Airport  and  In  various  "houses  of 
Interrogation"  around  the  city. 

As  a  result,  the  atmosphere  in  Panama 
City  now  is  such  that  many  politically  aware 
Panamanians  are  afraid  to  be  seen  talking 
with  a  foreign  newsman. 

When  they  do,  they  tell  of  telephone  In- 
timidations, changing  their  eating  places  be- 
cause known  Informants  frequented  the  ones 
where  they  had  been  eating  and  of  being 
hauled  off  for  questioning  on  the  flimsiest  of 
reasons. 

TWO-YE.AB    TERMS 

Or  they  cite  the  case  of  five  Panamanians — 
Including  a  Canal  Zone  policeman  and  fire- 
man— who  were  sentenced  without  public 
trial  to  two  years  In  the  Colba  island  prison 
for  "developing  subversive  activities"  agalnat 
the  government. 

The  system  of  Informante  and  Intimida- 
tion extends  beyond  Panama  and  to  Miami 
as  well,  where  a  growing  colony  of  Pana- 
manian exiles  lives. 

Some  of  the  Miami  exiles  are  known  to 
have  received  telephone  calls  from  National 
Guard  officials,  threatening  their  families 
who  still  remain  here  and  warning  against 
any  anti-government  activity. 

In  fairness  to  the  guard,  the  present  gov- 
ernment— administered  by  clvUlans  under 
the  tutelage  of  Gen.  Omar  Torrljos,  the 
guard  commander — is  probably  as  popular 
with  the  peasants  and  the  lower  class  work- 
ing man  as  any  Panama  ever  bad. 

Yet,  as  the  guard's  heavy-handedness  in- 
creases, as  many  believe  it  is,  a  likely  result 
Is  that  a  reaction  born  of  frustration  and 
resignation  eventually  will  set  in.  The  guard 
then  could  find  itself  in  trouble. 

The  Increased  repression  of  recent  weeks 
is  partially  attributed  to  a  National  Guard 
crackdown  on  an  extremist  group,  apparently 
readying  Itself  for  a  campaign  of  urban  ter- 
rorism and  partially  to  the  appointment  of 
Lt.  Col.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  as  the  new 
head  of  G-2,  or  the  guard  intelligence 
section. 

GETS  JOB  DONX 

Norelga  has  a  reputation  as  a  man  who 
gets  things  done  even  If  It  means  going  be- 
yond the  generally  accepted  norms. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  one  thing 
he  did  was  to  effectively  put  out  of  business 
an  extremist  organization  which  posed  a  real 
problem  for  the  guard. 

The  government  announced  recently  that 
the  group  had  been  broken  up  with  the  ar- 
rest of  29  persons  and  the  deaths  of  two 
others  since  late  September. 

Juan  de  Arco,  the  alleged  leader  and  a  re- 
spected Panama  engineer,  escaped  Into  the 
Canal  Zone  where  he  requested  political 
asylum. 

Two  other  prominent  members  of  the  orga- 
nization— Prederlco  Brltton  and  Bolivar 
Crespo— were  not  mentioned  In  the  guard 
announcement  and  apparently  escaped. 

The  organization,  however,  has  been  com- 
pletely smashed. 

It  was  blamed  for  the  829,000  casino  rob- 
bery at  the  Hotel  Panama  In  late  Septem- 
ber—which was  not  reported  In  the  govern- 
ment-controlled press — as  well  as  other 
recent  robberies  including  one  at  a  stationery 
store  where  a  mimeograph  machine  was 
stolen. 

The  guard  announcement  said  it  had 
routed  the  Communist  Party  of  Panama 
which  was  not  entirely  accurate. 

In  fact,  the  People's  Democratic  Party — 
Panama's   pro-Moscow   Communist   group — 
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continues  to  exist  with  the  apparent  ap- 
proval of  the  government  as  long  as  It  re- 
mains inactive. 

MAOIST    OUTGROWTH 

The  extremist  group  shattered  by  the 
guard  action  called  itself  the  Central  Com- 
mand of  the  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment— 29th  of  November. 

Nov.  29,  1969.  marked  the  day  that  Fred- 
erico  Brltton's  brother  Floyd  died  in  the 
Colba  Island  prison  of  what  the  government 
claimed  was  a  heart  attack,  a  story  given 
little  credence  by  most  Panamanians. 

Daniel  Zunlga,  a  member  of  the  so-called 
National  Liberation  Movement,  was  the  key 
to  the  guard  success  in  wiping  out  the 
organization. 

A  story  Oct.  17  in  Matutlno,  a  govern- 
ment-controlled newspaper,  reported  that 
Zunlga  had  given  himself  up,  apparently 
sometime  earlier. 

Zunlga's  fate  is  uncertain  but  given  the 
current  repressive  tactics  In  vogue,  there  Is 
considerable  skepticism  that  his  "Important 
Information"  came  voluntarily. 


OFF     THE     FARM     INCOME 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    IONNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  parity  today 
Is  at  70  percent.  This  means  that  our 
American  farmers,  if  they  are  to  main- 
tain economic  equality,  must  look  other 
places  than  to  their  farm  acres  for  a 
source  of  income. 

Although  this  fact  of  substandard  in- 
come seems  to  be  universally  known,  we 
generally  talk  about  it,  but  generate  very 
little  real  action. 

I  always  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  100  percent  of  parity  for  our  food 
producers.  Unless  we  can  provide  an  ade- 
quate income  for  the  products  of  their 
farms,  they  are  forced  to  turn  elsewhere 
for  supplemental  income,  or  move  to  the 
l&rc6  csntcrs 

Mr.  Speaker,  Editor  Curtis  Wamke  of 
the  Wood  Lake  News  in  our  Miimesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  touched  on 
this  problem  recently  in  an  editorial  in 
his  newspaper. 

In  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  with  your 
permission,  I  hereby  insert  Mr.  Wamke's 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

OiT  THB  Farm  Incomi:! 
A  national  publication  recently  pointed 
out  that  92 ''r  or  nearly  3  mlUlon  American 
farm  operators  receive  some  of  their  income 
off-the-farm.  The  publication  went  on  to  ex- 
toll  the  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  and  spoke 
In  glowing  terms  on  how  healthy  this  situ- 
ation Is  for  the  American  farmer — we  beg  to 
differ! 

According  to  the  most  recent  U.S.  farm 
Census,  off-the-farm  Jobs  brought  In  Income 
equal  to  86  percent  of  the  value  of  farm 
produce  across  the  nation — this  averaged 
nearly  $4800  per  farm  operation.  In  1965, 
which  Is  the  most  recent  year  that  figures  are 
available,  the  farm  labor  force  (that  Is  those 
working  outside  actual  farming  in  addition 
to  their  normal  pursuit)  received  a  whop- 
ping $8.3  billion  in  wages  and  salaries.  Now 
that's  nothing  to  sneeze  at!  During  the  same 
year,  on  two  out  of  every  five  farms  in  the 
country  the  off-farm  income  was  greater 
than  the  farm  Income. 

We  don't  have  figures  avaUable  for  later 
years,  but  In  1070  the  net  Income  of  Amer- 
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lea's  farmers  declined  from  $16  2  billions  to 
S15.8  billions  Thus  In  order  to  live  and  sub- 
sist, the  farmer  must  look  elsewhere  for  his 
livelihood — he  must  join  the  labor  force  of 
the  natirn. 

Contrary  to  the  line  followed  by  the  na- 
tional publication  referred  to  above,  we 
here — at  our  vantage  point  In  Wood  Lake, 
should  be  concerned  about  this  trend  Do  we 
want  only  giant  corporation  type  farms'' 
Do  we  want  only  "hobby  farmers".  Well. 
pure  and  simple,  that's  exactly  what  we  are 
going  to  find  If  the  present  trend  is  not 
reversed. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  to  raise  farm 
Income!  It  can  be  done  (if  they  really  want 
to)  In  a  number  of  ways— however,  the 
method  is  not  important — what  Is  Important 
Is  the  necessity  of  It  being  done.  We  don't 
care  if  it's  a  direct  government  subsidy  or 
what  It  Is — It's  absolutely  imperative  that  it 
be  done  now  before  It's  too  late. 

If  you  disagree  with  the  above  paragraph 
we  only  wish  you  could  have  been  In  Min- 
neapolis last  Friday  morning  to  see  the  peo- 
ple lined  up  at  the  Hennepin  County  employ- 
ment office  attempting  to  secure  a  limited 
number  of  jobs  that  were  going  to  be  offered. 
Tliey  spent  all  n^ght  In  sleeping  bags,  lying 
out  In  the  cold  air — literally  by  the  thou- 
sands, and — mind  you.  only  to  apply  for  a 
Job:  They  had  no  Eissurance  they  would  get 
one  Many  of  them  were  Vietnam  Veterans 
who  are  coming  home  and  can't  find  work — 
of  any  kind. 

Yet.  we  have  forced  our  farm  friends  to  go 
to  work  in  off-the-farm  pursuits  to  survive — 
now  this  newspaper  asks  you — how  crazy  can 
we  get '' 

The  $8.3  billion  farmers  earned  working  in 
the  labor  force  In  1965  is  a  powerful  amount 
of  money — but  actually  It  Is  a  small  amount 
compared  to  what  we  are  spending  on  space 
exploration  for  example;  and  how  much  more 
practical  It  would  be  to  subsidize  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  that  much  to  keep  him  on  the 
farm  (where  he'd  much  rather  be);  and  in 
turn  open  up  {he  Jobs  he's  working  at  for 
others. 

We  agree  with  our  American  Indian  friend 
when  he  said:  "White  man  heap  crazy". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  SELLING  OF  CBS  NEWS 


March  29,  1971 


FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS'  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  has  been  set  aside  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  more  than  600.000  Ameri- 
can teenagers  who,  as  members  of  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America,  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  constructive  work  in 
helping  solve  many  of  the  problems 
which  confront  today's  society.  In  my 
own  State  of  Maine  alone  there  are  2,482 
members  who  belong  to  78  chapters  from 
Madawaska.  south  to  the  Maine-New 
Hampshire  border. 

The  motto  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers — "Toward  New  Horizons" — is 
evidence  of  the  challenging  role  this  im- 
pressive organization  can  provide  to 
those  who  join  its  ranks.  FHA  activities 
center  on  individual  growth,  the  family, 
education,  development  of  occupational 
competencies,  preparation  for  marriage 
and  careers,  and  youth's  role  in  society 
and  the  world. 

The  future  of  this  Nation  and  our 
world  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  today's 
youth,  and  we  should  be  grateful  that 
we  have  such  organizations  as  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  to  train  tha 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRCINI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST,  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  has  been  said  recently  about  the 
CBS  program.  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," with  regard  to  the  distortions  and 
half-truths  it  contained,  tliat  Jack  Kest- 
ner,  military  writer  for  the  Norfolk.  Va., 
Ledger-Star,  did  some  background  re- 
search. 

The  resulting  article,  "The  Selling  of 
CBS  News,"  appeared  in  the  Ledger-Star 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  24,  1971.  I 
would  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  attempting  to  stage  a  shot  of 
Adm.  Ephraim  Holmes  greeting  a  group 
of  Boy  Scouts,  CBS  implied  to  his  public 
affairs  officer  that  they  were  planning  to 
do  a  "Navy  community  relations  pro- 
gram." Mr.  Kestner's  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  use  that  would  have  been 
made  of  such  a  shot  is  also  worthy  of 
note. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  lack  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  CBS  did  not  begin 
with  the  actual  showing  of  the  program, 
but  indeed  was  part  of  the  "documen- 
tary" from  its  very  conception. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr,  Kestner's 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Thb  Sklung  op  CBS  News 
(By  Jack  Kestner) 

Norfolk, — News  commentator  Roger  Mudd 
opened  CBS's  broadcast  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  with  the  following  statement: 

"Nothing  Is  more  essential  to  a  democracy 
than  the  free  flow  of  Information.  Misin- 
formation, distortion,  propaganda,  all  Inter- 
rupt that  flow.  They  make  It  Impossible  for 
people  to  know  what  their  government  Is 
doing — which.  In   a  democracy.  Is  crucial." 

These  words  have  a  noble  ring  to  them 

One  segment  of  the  hour-long  "documen- 
tary" that  followed  Mudd's  Introduction  was 
the  revelation  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  staged  an  action  in  Vietnam  to 
brighten  the  image  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldier. 

It  appears  that  what  is  staging  for  the 
Defense  Department  Is  not  necessarily  stag- 
ing for  CBS, 

Last  year,  while  CBS  News  was  putting 
together  Its  special  broadcast.  Cmdr.  David 
M   Cooney  received  a  telephone  call. 

Cooney  at  that  time  was  serving  as  Public 
Affairs  Officer  for  Adm.  Ephraim  P.  Holmes, 
who  as  commander  in  chief  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet  was  the  Navy's  top  admiral  in  the 
Atlantic. 

"The  man  identified  himself  as  an  assist- 
ant producer  for  CBS,"  Cooney  recalls.  "He 
said  CBS  was  working  on  a  Navy  community 
relations  program  and  wondered  If  a  camera 
crew  could  film  Admiral  Holmes  greeting  a 
troup  of  Boy  Scouts  at  the  Naval  Station 
gate. 

"I  told  him  CBS  would  be  welcome  to  film 
civilians  visiting  the  Naval  Station  as  part  of 
the  'Normal  Tour' — which  they  do  every  day,  ' 
Cooney  continued. 

"He  asked  me  if  I  didn't  think  the  admiral 
would  cooperate  In  this  Boy  Scout  idea  in 
view  of  the  fact  he  would  receive  national 
exposure  on  TV. 

"I  told  him  If  he  could  arrange  for  Dr 
Frank  Stanton  (president  of  CBS)  to  start 
greeting  tourists  in  the  CBS  building  to  call 
me  back  and  I'd  see  what  I  could  do  with  the 
admiral.  "  says  Cooney,  who  Is  now  a  captain 
working  in  the  Pentagon.  "I  never  heard 
from  him  again," 


It  can  only  be  conjecturcti  to  what  vise 
CBS  would  have  put  the  staged  Boy  Scout 
shot,  but  certainly  it  would  h;ive  tied  li,  with 
two  other  segments  of  tlie  broadcast — seg- 
ments in  which  CBS  raised  the  specter  of 
the  military  influencing  children  m  the  tech- 
niques and  hardware  of  combat. 

When  the  program  was  first  r.ired  a  month 
ago  it  resulted  in  a  mixed  bag  of  criti- 
ci.^ni  — praise  from  newspaper^  like  The  New- 
York  Times,  vehement  protest  from  ofBcial 
Defense  Department  spokesmen,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  Agnew,  and  Rep.  Edward  Hebert 

Last  night.  CBS  re-alred  the  program  and 
followed  It  with  the  critics'  protests  and  CBS 
response  to  the  protests. 

Respinding  was  the  president  of  CBS 
News,  Richard  Salant, 

"None  of  our  critics  have  said  these  things 
didn't  happen  or  weren't  done,  so  the  validity 
of  the  broadcast  stands  un.=cathed,"  Salant 
said. 

Of  course,  no  one  argues  that  events  in  the 
program  didn't  happen.  Optically,  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  film  something  that 
didn't  take  place. 

It  is  the  use  of  the  events  and  the  inter- 
pretation thereof  that  has  so  enraged  the 
military. 

The  program,  they  say.  Is  sprinkled  with 
half-truths  atid  inuendoes. 

Arguments  can  be  made  both  for  and 
against  the  military  "selling  "  lt.=elf  Cer- 
tainly, the  Civil  Service  has  its  powerful 
Washington  lobby  to  get  its  share  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollars — and  so  does  every  major  pri- 
vate enterprise  that  does  big  business  with 
the  government. 

Certainly  cases  can  be  cited  of  the  mili- 
tary either  misleading  or  misinforming  the 
public. 

But  In  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  CBS 
has  strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  an 
elephant. 


GONZALEZ  BACKS  BILLS  TO  BENE- 
FIT THE  CIVIL  SERVANTS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing today  two  bill.>  tJ  at  wou'd 
ease  tax  burden,'?  on  retired  Fedcial  em- 
ployees and  allow  early  •et'ie'^ient  for 
employees  who  have  completed  30  years 
of  Federal   service. 

My  first  bill  calls  for  an  am°ndment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exclude 
the  first  $5,000  received  i»i  civil  service 
annuities  from  grass  incime.  This  pro- 
\ision  would  niake  anv  Ffderal  retire- 
ment benefits  up  to  $5,000  t.ix  exempt. 

Presently,  retired  civil  .^ervire  em- 
ployees are  taxed  on  all  bf'.efits  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  tiiey  per.scnallv  con- 
tributed to  retirement  while  working'. 
My  bill  changes  this  situation  by  ex- 
tending the  nontaxable  statics  of  soc  al 
security  and  railroad  retirement  annu- 
ities to  most  civil  service  annuities.  Pas- 
sage of  this  measure  is  essential  to  equal 
treatment  of  all  retired  persons. 

Fair  treatment  of  Federal  employees 
is  also  my  motivation  for  reintroducing 
another  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  permit  civil  servants 
with  30  years  of  service  to  retire  with  full 
annuities  regardless  of  age. 

Many  Federal  employees  complete  30 
years  of  service  well  before  the  present- 
ly stipulated  55-year-old  minimiun  re- 
tirement age.  There  is  no  reason  that 
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30-year  eir.ployces  should  not  be  able  to 
opt  for  early  retirement. 

The  advantages  of  this  proposal  are 
twofold:  It  would  reward  a  faithful  civil 
servant  and  would  place  more  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  today's  ever-tight- 
ening job  market. 

Retirement  law  has  been  amended  to 
provide  retirement  with  full  annuities  at 
55  with  30  years  service.  60  with  20  years 
service,  or  62  with  5  years  service,  but 
this  amendment  has  not  really  responded 
to  the  desires  of  Federal  employees  and 
to  the  need  for  Government  leadership 
m  diminishing  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. My  proposal  recognizes  both  of 
these  needs  and  I  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  by  Congress. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZOrJ^A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES,  Mr,  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  is  to  be  commended  for  focusing 
so  much  attention  on  the  problems  of 
government  organization.  He  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  dynamic  set  of  pro- 
posals for  four  new  Departments  cen- 
tered around  the  major  purposes  of  Gov- 
ernment to  substitute  for  the  seven  de- 
partments we  now  have — each  of  which 
marches  to  the  time  of  a  different 
drummer.  Some  Departments — Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Labor — were  estab- 
lished as  voices  for  specific  constituen- 
cies. Interior  was  designed  to  preserve 
our  resources,  while  HUD  and  Trans- 
portation were  supposed  to  develop  our 
resources.  At  the  same  time,  HEW  has 
been  trying  to  administer  to  the  Na- 
tions very  real  himian  needs. 

With  all  of  these  officers  running  simi- 
lar programs  for  different  constituencies, 
it  becomes  enormously  difficult  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Federal  Government  is 
doing  in  any  one  area. 

Not  only  is  the  public  confused  when 
it  tries  to  get  answers  from  Government, 
tries  to  apply  for  Federal  assistance,  or 
tries  to  find  where  responsibilities  lie  for 
a  particular  action,  but  the  Congress  and 
the  President  are  likewise  confused  as  to 
who  is  ultimately  accountable  for  pro- 
giam  performance  in  education,  health, 
water  treatment,  community  develop- 
ment, highway  construction,  and  so  on. 
We  can  all  locate  points  of  responsibility, 
but  the  buck  is  constantly  passed  from 
one  agency  to  another  and  seldom  comes 
to  rest  short  of  the  President's  Office. 

The  President's  reorganization  plan 
will  do  away  with  all  this  confusion,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  so  restructure  the 
Federal  Departments  that  one  Adminis- 
trator, In  one  agency  will  exercise  ulti- 
mate authority  over  related  programs. 
If  one  man  has  authority  he  can  then  be 
held  accountable  for  knowing  exactly 
how  individual  programs  under  his  re- 
sponsibility are  performing  their  as- 
signed fimctions. 

Less  confusion  will  result  during  con- 
gressional hearings  and  on  the  adminis- 
tration side,  the  President  will  be  able 
to  direct  programs  far  more  efficiently. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  heartily  endorse  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  reassigning  Government  pro- 
grams to  four  new  areas — Human  Re- 
sources, Community  Development,  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  and  Natural  Resources, 
At  last  we  will  have  accoimtability  for 
dollars  spent  and  performance  achieved. 
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ASSISTANCE  FOR  AEROSPACE 
UNEMPLOYED 


CVP  WATER  CHALLENGED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting and  enlightening  expression  of 
opinion  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  in 
California  which  has  national  implica- 
tions is  contained  in  the  March  18,  1971, 
editorial  of  the  Stockton,  Calif.,  Record, 

Entitled  "CVP  Water  Challenged."  the 
Record  editorial  comments  upon  issues 
raised  by  a  recent  suit  to  halt  delivery  of 
water  to  a  key  pumping  station  of  the 
Central  Valley  project. 

The  article  follows : 

CVP  Water  Challenged 

With  a  scrupulous  disregard  for  any  other 
region's  welfare,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
again  has  assumed  Its  strident  pose  as  de- 
fender of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Prom  Its  base  In  a  city  that  historically  has 
plundered  bay  waters,  filling  them  and  foul- 
ing them  with  garbage,  and  even  now  dump- 
ing sewage  raw  through  storm  drains,  the 
Journal  self-rlghteously  exults  in  the  suit  of 
the  Sierra  Club  and  others  that  could  stop 
the  delivery  of  Central  Valley  Project  waters 
at  the  Tracy  pumping  plant. 

The  plea  for  Injunctive  action  In  federal 
court  takes  in  other  aspects  of  river  water 
diversion,  Including  the  Delta  Peripheral 
Canal,  the  San  Luis  Drain  and  the  East  Side 
Canal.  With  this  challenge  of  works  as  yet 
unconstructed  we  have  little  quarrel.  If 
they  cannot  survive  legal  tests  they  should 
either  be  revised  or  shelved. 

We  do,  however,  regard  as  a  piece  of 
querulous  hlnd-slghting  the  attempt  to  dry 
up  thousands  of  West  Side  farming  acres  that 
grow  food  and  fiber  for  people  who  live  In 
cities.  We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
this  Irresponsible  effort  will  be  upheld.  We 
wonder,  however,  why  the  plaintiffs  did  not 
go  farther  up-stream  to  the  Prlant-Kern 
Canal  that  taps  the  San  Joaquin  River  in 
their  assault  on  diversions  that  might  be 
harmful.  Why  such  exclusive  attention  to  the 
Tracy  pumps  and  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal? 

Meanwhile,  we  direct  the  Sierra  Club's 
attention  to  another  fruitful  opportunity  to 
apply  hindsight  in  stopping  an  operating, 
ecological  monstrosity.  There  Is  nothing  in 
this  part  of  California  to  match  the  viola- 
tion inflicted  by  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project 
of  the  Chronicle's  own  city. 

Thanks  to  San  Francisco's  political  mus- 
cularity, its  citizens  tap  water  from  a  reser- 
voir built  uniquely  In  a  national  park. 
Yosemite,  that  destroyed  a  scenic  chasm 
rivaled  only  by  Yosemite  Valley.  Itself.  That 
project,  too.  like  Central  Valley,  exists 
through  the  authority  of  Congress.  More- 
over, It  diverts  water  that  otherwise  might 
run  freshly  into  San  Francisco  Bay  rather 
than  as  a  conveyor  of  San  Francisco's  sew- 
age. 

Apply  a  federal  stopper  to  Hetch  Hetchy 
would  mean,  of  course,  that  San  Franciscans 
would  go  thirsty,  and  the  Chronicle  might 
object  San  Franciscans  are,  after  all  city 
people,  and  farms — well,  they're  Just  dirt. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  recently  estimated  that 
there  are  now  somewhere  between  50,000 
and  75,000  unemployed  aerospace  en- 
gineers and  scientists.  Most  of  these  peo- 
ple have  lost  their  jobs,  and  cannot  find 
reemployment,  because  of  specific  Fed- 
eral policies. 

The  plight  of  the  aerospace  unem- 
ployed presents  us  with  not  only  a  tragic 
problem,  but,  frankly,  an  unfortimately 
ironic  dilemma.  It  is  quite  difficult  to 
rationalize  a  state  of  affairs  where  a 
nation,  very  technologically  advanced 
and  oriented,  has  at  the  same  time  a 
substantial  portion  of  some  of  its  best 
trained  and  most  experienced  scientists 
and  engineers  unable  to  find  work. 

This  is  precisely  our  situation  today. 
Government  policy  has  seriously  reduced 
available  jobs  in  aerospace  and  related 
industries.  And,  while  there  is  consid- 
erable discussion  about  alternative  long- 
range  policies  that  can  be  initiated  to 
provide  new  sources  of  jobs  for  the  tech- 
nically trained,  little  has  been  done  to 
solve  the  immediate  circumstances  faced 
by  these  people. 

Quite  frankly,  many  of  the  men  being 
laid  off  are  in  their  late  forties  and  fif- 
ties. Age  discrimination,  former  high  sal- 
aries, and  even  overtraining  in  a  very 
specific  area  are  reemployment  handi- 
caps almost  impossible  for  many  to  over- 
come. 

Although  some  grants  have  been  made 
available  for  retraining,  there  are  some 
problems  with  this.  First,  very  few  dol- 
lars are  available  for  retraining  and 
therefore  the  great  majority  of  unem- 
ployed aerospace  engineers  and  scien- 
tists cannot  benefit. 

For  example,  in  my  own  district  only 
two  retraining  programs  are  underway. 
Less  than  100  people  were  able  to  enroll. 
This  is  out  of  an  estimated  3,000  imem- 
ployed  highly  trained  engineers. 

The  second  problem  is  that,  although 
the  retraining  is  provided  and  a  small 
income  made  available,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  a  job  will  be  waiting  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  Really  very  little  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  insure  jobs. 

While  I  strongly  endorse  retraining,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  not  enough 
Federal  support  is  being  given.  It  seems 
quote  clear  that  more  fimds  must  be 
made  available  now  and  careful  atten- 
tion and  support  must  be  given  to  insure 
that  these  men  and  women  are  being 
trained  for  jobs  that  will  be  available. 

There  is  another  policy  we  can  pursue 
wiiich  can  offer  some  immediate  relief  to 
many  of  the  imemployed.  With  the  train- 
ing and  experience  which  they  have  ac- 
cumulated over  the  years,  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers  can  move  into 
new  businesses,  perhaps  technically  ori- 
ented and  geared  to  solving  many  of  our 
domestic  problems. 

I  am  introducing  two  measures  today 
which  will  assist  and  encourage  many 
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unemployed  aerospace  personnel  to  take 
advantage  of  new  business  opportunities. 

The  first  bill  would  encourage  small 
business  investment  corporations  to  make 
loans  to  unemployed  aerospace  personnel 
interested  in  going  into  a  new  business. 
SBIC  were  created  by  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1958  and  have  provided  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  loans  to  many  small  companies 
which  would  have  been  unable  to  start 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  measure  provides  authority  to  the 
SBA  Administrator  to  extend  the  90- 
percent  Federal  guarantee  to  loans  made 
by  SBIC's.  The  guarantee  would  only  be 
extended  to  SBIC  loans  in  areas  where 
the  Administrator  determined  that  na- 
tional policy  goals  are  being  advanced. 
The  bill  lists  three  goals :  Aiding  the  un- 
employed, assisting  rapid  transit  devel- 
opment, and  solving  pollution  problems. 
The  language  is  open  ended  so  that  the 
Administrator  may  extend  the  guarantee 
to  other  areas  of  national  concern. 

As  a  companion  to  this  measure,  I  am 
also  introducing  legislation  which  will 
Increase  SBA  guarantee  authority  from 
$2.2  to  $3.1  billion.  This  increase  would 
provide  the  Administrator  with  enough 
additional  flexibility  so  that  a  portion 
of  the  guarantee  authority  could  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  SBIC  loans  to  unem- 
ployed aerospace  engineers  and  scien- 
tists. 

These  measures  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  faced  by  many  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  find  a  job.  However,  this  pro- 
gram will  help  quite  a  few  gain  a  new 
opportunity.  I  urge  the  House  to  take 
quick  action  on  these  two  proposals.  >Ve 
must  demonstrate  that  we  are  offering 
every  reasonable  avenue  of  relief  to  the 
many  aerospace  personnel  who  have  lost 
their  position  because  of  Federal  policies. 


THE  RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK  BILL 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rural  telephone  bank  bill  which  re- 
cently was  passed  by  this  body  represents 
a  major  «tep  toward  the  redevelopment 
of  rural  America.  This  legislation  will 
make  possible  the  expansion  of  rural 
telephone  service  of  a  quality  comparable 
to  that  which  has  long  been  available  to 
our  urban  people. 

Presently,  over  60  percent  of  the  REA 
residence  telephone  subscribers  have 
four-party  service  or  worse.  Almost  a 
third  have  eight-party  service.  This  is 
hardly  a  condition  which  would  encour- 
age rural  people  to  remain  in  rural  areas 
or  to  encourage  urban  people  to  move 
back  to  the  country. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  200 
million  telephones  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  the  Bell  System  owns  about  85 
percent.  The  independents  own  roughly 
14  percent,  and  REA  borrowers  own  the 
remaining  1  percent.  The  riu-al  telephone 
bank  bill  will  benefit  primarily  that  1 
percent. 

The  telephone  bank  which  will  be  es- 
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tabUshed  imder  this  bill  will  not  make 
grants.  It  will  use  no  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues. Government  funds,  which  will 
make  up  the  class  A  stock  of  the  bank, 
will  come  from  moneys  which  REA  tele- 
phone borrowers  are  presently  repaying 
to  REA  on  outstanding  loans. 

This  bank  is  necessary  because  the 
revenue  which  is  generated  by  providing 
rural  telephone  service  is  so  small  com- 
pared to  urban  service.  The  rural  tele- 
phone cooperatives  average  about  $300  in 
revenue  per  mile  of  line,  while  the  Bell 
System  grosses  about  $11,000  per  mile. 

If  the  House  version  of  this  bill  sur- 
vives the  conference  committee  reason- 
ably intact  and  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  will  have  performed  a  great 
service  not  only  to  rural  America,  but  to 
the  whole  Nation. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Yorkville, 
Tenn.,  Telephone  Cooperative,  I  am 
aware  of  the  tremendous  value  of  good 
rural  telephone  service.  I  am  eager  to  see 
that  all  of  America  has  such  service 
available. 
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ADM.  U.  S.  GRANT  SHARP 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  deals  with  a  recent 
speech  made  by  retired  Admiral  U.  S. 
Grant  Sharp  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  all  my  colleagues.  Admiral  Sharp  was 
commander  in  chief  Pacific  from  1954  to 
1968  and  speaks  with  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
military. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
Admiral  Sharp's  a^sesi■■ment: 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
striving  to  achieve  a  first-strike  capability 
which  could  be  used  to  blackmail  the  United 
States. 

It  is  our  duty  as  Representatives  to  see 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  achieve  this  ca- 
pability which  will  give  them  the  mate- 
rial requisite  for  achieving  their  stated 
goal  of  global  conquest. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Register,  Santa  Ana.  Calif.,  of  March  18, 
1971,  follows: 

"Inadequate"      Defense      Bitdcet      Invftes 
W.1R-  -E.x-P\riFic  Chiff 
(By  Len  Davis) 

Newport  Beach — Retired  Adm.  U.  S. 
Grant  Sharp,  former  Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific  (1964-1968).  said  here  Wednesday 
that  the  1972  defense  budget  submitted  by 
President  Nixon  to  Congress  Is  Inadequate 
for  the  security  of  the  country  "and  multi- 
plies the  chances  not  of  peace,  but  of  nu- 
clear war." 

The  former  five-star  admiral,  who  com- 
manded nearly  cne  million  Army.  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Air  Force  personnel  in  an  85 
million  square  mile  area,  said  Russian  over- 
confidence  or  miscalculation  "may  trigger 
such  a  war  Inadvertently,  or  place  the  United 
States  In  a  posture  from  which  there  can  be 
no  retreat. 

"There  are  perilous  times  ahead,"  the  64- 
year-old  Sharp  told  an  Operations  Alert 
planning  session  at  the  Stuft  Shirt  Restau- 
rant. 


"The  fiscal  1971  defense  program  is  only  «5 
billion  more  than  the  fiscal  1964  level."  said 
Sharp.  "Yet,  the  cost  of  the  war  In  fiscal  1971 
will  be  mure  than  double  the  $5  billion  budg- 
et Increase. 

"This  means  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is 
being  funded  by  deferring  weapons  moderni- 
zation a:id  reducing  operatioiial  readiness 

"We  could  have  won  this  war  back  in 
1966."  he  said,  "if  we  had  deployed  our 
bombers  effectively. 

"In  spite  of  operational  restrictions,"  he 
continued,  "we  had  them  licked  In  1967. 

"And  in  1968,  we  could  have  won  with 
ease. 

"But  we  licked  ourselves.  Now  look  where 
wo  are,"  he  added. 

Sharp  warned  against  pulling  out  of  Viet- 
nam too  fast. 

"If  we  do.  we  will  surely  lose  the  war."  he 
said. 

"In  terms  of  Gross  National  Product," 
Sharp  explained  "our  defense  budget  has 
gone  from  9.7  percent  of  the  GNP  In  1968  to 
7  percent  in  1971,  the  smallest  allocation  for 
defense  purposes  in  20  years. 

Sharp  said  the  1972  budget  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  Nixon  administration  rep- 
resent.s  only  6.8  i>er  cent  of  the  GNP. 

"It  seems  clear,"  said  Sharp,  "that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  striving  to  achieve  a  first- 
strike  capability  which  could  be  used  to 
blackmail  the  United  States." 

He  pointed  out  that  since  1965  "the  Soviet 
Union  has  engdged  In  a  major  effort  to 
change  the  balance  of  power  in  the  develop- 
ment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

"During  that  period  It  has  more  than 
tripled  its  Inventory  of  these  weapon  carriers 
from  about  500  to  1,700,  Including  some  200 
nuclear  heavy  bombers. 

"In  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has 
not  increased  Its  level  of  1,710  strategic  nu- 
clear missile  launchers,  and  has  reduced  Its 
heavy  bomber  strength  from  780  to  less  than 
600,"  said  Sharp. 

"In  1965."  he  continued,  "the  Soviets  had 
none  of  the  monster  SS-9  missiles  now  op- 
erational. Today,  they  have  more  than  200 
SS-9s,  wltli  an  ultimate  total  of  about  300 
when  current  construction  effort  Is  com- 
pleted. 

"The  SS-9S  alone."  said  Sharp,  "will  be 
capable  of  delivering  a  megatonage  In  nuclear 
weaponry  that  exceeds  the  combined  total 
nuclear  weapon  megatonage  capability  of  all 
our  existing  strategic  delivery  systems. 

"We  have  no  counterpart  for  this  huge 
Soviet  nuclear  weapon."  he  added. 

Sharp  said  the  Soviet  SS-9s  "are  capable 
of  carrying  a  25  megaton  payload  and  can  be 
produced  with  the  accuracy  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  United  States  missile  force 
and  every  major  city  in  the  nation." 

He  told  the  audience  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  deploying  huge  new  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  "as  big  or  bigger  tlian  the 
SS-9s  and  superior  to  them  in  quality— and 
accuracy." 

Noting  that  most  major  U.S.  cities  "are 
close  to  our  coasts  and  within  short  range  of 
their  (the  Soviet  Union's)  potential  subma- 
rine launching  stations,"  Sharp  said  "they 
can  launch  their  attacks  with  little  time  for 
us  to  react  before  being  hit." 

Sharp  pointed  out  that,  since  1954,  "the 
Soviets  have  designed  and  produced  18  new 
types  of  fighter  planes.  15  of  which  we  have 
actually  photographed  In  flight. 

"During  that  period,"  he  said,  "the  United 
States  has  not  produced  a  single  new  and 
superior  fighter,  and  we  have  not  had  one  on 
order  until  last  year." 

"After  long  delays,  due  to  lack  of  appro- 
priations, we  now  have  two  fighters  under- 
way— the  P-14  for  the  Navy  and  the  F-15 
for  the  Air  Force — but  they  will  not  be  a  part 
of  our  inventory  for  several  years,"  said 
Sharp. 

"The  Soviet  Union  now  has  the  largest 
submarine  fleet  In  the  world,  the  strongest 
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force  of  missile-launching  ships  and  Is  even 
closing-in  on  the  United  States  In  the  num- 
bers of  c'uisers  and  destroyers,"  he  said. 

■The  grea:  majority  of  our  fleet,"  he  added, 
"consists  of  ships  more  than  20  years  old,  and 
equipment." 

Sharp  said  Red  China  "will  not  be  a  threat 
during  the  next  20  years. 

•  Even  more  of  a  threat  than  Red  China," 
said  Sharp,  "is  our  own  U.S.  Congress  with 
its  left-wing  members  and  those  who  play 
politics  with  the  security  of  our  country." 


HEAPING  WRONG  UPON  WRONG 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

of    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
pointed  out  on  previous  occasions  some 
of  the  shocking  facts  surrounding  the 
construction  of  the  so-called  Hirshhom 
Museum  on  the  Mall,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  it  should  be  named  for  an 
individual  of  dubious  character. 

I  would  like  today  to  call  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House  to  a  newspaper 
article  by  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff  which 
details  how  the  Federal  Government  is 
permitting  a  construction  firm  owned  by 
a  criminal  to  build  this  monument  and 
turn  a  fat  profit  on  the  deal. 

I  include  the  article  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

V/ATCH  on  Washington 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C— The  governments 
dealing  with  the  Piraccl  Construction  Com- 
pany IS  a  cUissic  case  of  how  far  the  Gen- 
eral Service  Administration  (GSA)  can  bend 
the  rules  if  it  wants  to  do  bu.slness  with  a 
firm  Involved  In  violation  of  the  law. 

Ordinarily,  a  firm  can  be  suspended  from 
doing  business  with  the  government  for  up 
to  18  months  If  fraud  Is  suspected.  If  found 
guilty,  the  firm  can  be  "debarred"  from 
dealing  with  the  government  for  up  to  three 
y^ars. 

The  basic  thesis  is  that  firms  and  Individ- 
uals wtio  cheat  the  government  through 
Iraudi  and  payoffs  shouldn't  be  regarded  as 
"responsible   bidders." 

However,  Rob,;rt  Kunzlg,  the  administrator 
of  GSA.  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Piraccl 
Compan; ,  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  to  continue  to 
do  bufines.s  with  the  government  despite 
repeated  law  violations.  The  GSA  has  mini- 
mized the  fact  that  Dominic  A.  Piracci.  Sr., 
the  sole  owner  of  the  construction  firm,  has 
a  record  of  fraud  convictions  and  Involve- 
ments in  fraud. 

Piracci  has  simply  stepped  out  of  his  role 
as  president  and  director,  and  has  turned 
the  management  over  to  some  other  business 
men  "for  a  period  time  which  will  extend 
six  months  beyond  the  completion  of  The 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Gardens." 

Piracci's  firm  holds  the  $15,000,000  general 
contract  for  the  controversial  Hirshhorn 
project  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  is  to  re- 
ceive more  than  »1  million  in  profit. 

Looking  at  the  law  and  the  background  of 
Piracci,  there  would  have  been  ample  reason 
to  debar  the  Piraccl  firm  from  ever  bidding 
on  the  Hirshhom  project.  In  fact,  the  counsel 
for  the  GSA  Region  Three  office  had  recom- 
mended debarment  of  the  Piraccl  firm.  The 
law  authorizes  suspension  of  "all  known  af- 
flUates  of  a  concern  or  individual"  who  has 
oeen  convicted. 

The  law  further  states : 

"The  cHmlnal,  fraudulent  or  serlotisly 
improper  conduct  of  one  Individual  may  be 
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imputed  to  the  business  firm  with  which  he 
is  connected  when  the  Impropriety  involved 
was  performed  within  the  course  of  his  of- 
ficial duty,  or  with  the  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval of  the  business  firm." 

Not  only  has  Piracci  been  permitted  to  do 
business  with  the  government,  but  in  the 
face  of  a  record  of  proven  bribery,  perjury, 
and  falsification  of  records,  Piracci  has  been 
permitted  to  increase  his  bid  on  the  Hirsh- 
horn project  by  $754,375.  The  GSA  accepted 
Plracci's  explanation  that  a  "clerical  error" 
had  resulted  In  a  lower  bid  than  he  in- 
tended. Piracci  was  still  the  low  bidder,  but 
by  a  narrow  margin. 

The  GS.\  informed  Representative  Joel 
BroyhiU  (Rep.,  Va.)  that  it  has  "Insufllclent 
Justification"  for  aebarrlng  Plracci's  firm. 
Here  is  the  Piraccl  record. 
In  1964,  Piraccl  was  convicted  of  fraud  and 
obstructing  justice  In  connection  with  an 
off-street  parking  scandal  In  Baltimore. 
Piracci  paid  a  $4,000  fine  on  that  conviction 
and  was  later  pardoned  by  former  Governor 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin. 

In  1969,  Piracci  was  convicted  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  In  Baltimore  on  charges 
of  having  made  a  payoff  to  Guido  lozzl,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Building  Trades 
Council,  AFI^CIO.  Piracci  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  $5,000  fine  and  to  serve  183  days  in 
federal  prison. 

Another  indictment  has  been  returned 
against  Joseph  P.  Doherty,  executive  assistant 
to  the  assistant  postmaster  general  in  charge 
of  post  office  bureau  facilities.  Piraccl  was  not 
a  defendant  In  this  case,  but  the  Indict- 
ment charged  that  Doherty  took  large  sums 
of  cash  from  Piracci  to  provide  Infiuence  for 
Piracci  Construction  Company  in  dealing 
with  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Doherty  entered  a  "no  contest"  plea  to  the 
ninth  count  of  the  indictment  on  "conflicts 
of  interest"  that  cherged  he  "did  knowingly 
act  as  agent  "  of  Piraccl  and  the  firm  "in  con- 
nection with  applications,  contracts,  and 
other  particular  matters  involving  the  leasing 
of  various  post  office  facilities. "  Action  on  the 
other  counts  in  the  Indictment  against  Do- 
herty is  still  pending. 

In  dealing  with  Plracci's  record,  the  GSA. 
in  Its  letter  to  BroyhlU,  dismissed  the  1954 
conviction  as  being  far  enough  back  that  "it 
cannot  ordinarily  be  used  to  support  a  cur- 
rent debarment." 

The  GSA  also  noted  the  federal  judge  d;d 
not  Impose  the  maximum  prison  term  and 
fine  on  the  1969  conviction  and  that  "the 
six  months'  sentence  presumably  recognized 
the  fact  that  Piraccl  had  cooperated  with  the 
government." 

But.  the  GSA  overlooked  the  comments  of 
United  States  District  Judge  Alexander  Har- 
vey n,  who  said  as  he  sentenced  Piraccl: 

"You  lied  to  the  FBI,  the  United  States  at- 
torney and  the  federal  grand  Jury:  A  man 
who  has  a  prior  criminal  involvement  and 
who  has  lied  .  .  .  can  hardly  expect  leniency 
from  the  court." 

The  GSA  also  told  Broyhlll.  "Plnallv,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge.  It  haa  not  been  legally 
established  whether  Mr.  Piraccl  or  the  firm 
made  any  Illegal  payments  to  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Post  Office  Department." 

Apparently  GSA  did  not  ask  the  prosecutor 
who  could  have  told  them  Piraccl  admitted 
making  payments  of  at  least  $3,(XX)  to  Do- 
herty and  a  total  payoff  of  $20,000  was  dis- 
cussed. 

A  final  argument  on  behalf  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  Piraccl  Construction  Company  was 
that  Piracci  had  "resigned  both  as  president 
and  a  member  of  the  firm's  board  of  directors, 
the  fact  that  he  Is  divorced  from  all  control 
over  the  firm;  and  the  fact  VbsA  the  firm 
Itself  has  satisfactorily  performed  several 
construction  contracts  for  GSA." 

The  GSA  and  other  government  agencies 
aren't  often  so  tolerant  of  fraud,  or  so  un- 
derstanding of  the  lines  between  control 
of  a  firm  and  the  actual  ownership  of  the 
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firm.  Apparently,  Piraccl  Is  receiving  some 
unusual  understanding  at  a  high  level  In 
Washington. 

Plracci's  penalty  for  his  problems  with  the 
previous  convictions  will  be  that  he  won't  be 
permitted  to  pick  up  the  profits  on  the  Hirsh- 
horn project  luitll  at  least  six  months  after 
It  is  completed. 


STATEMENT  AND  RESOLUTION  OP 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  a  statement  and  a  resolution 
of  the  New  England  Leadership  Con- 
ference held  on  March  21,  1971,  in  New- 
ton, Mass. 

This  resolution  was  drawn  up  by  500 
leaders  of  all  New  England  Jewish  orga- 
nizations asBembled  in  an  emergency 
conference. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion of  issues  in  the  Middle  East  at  this 
particular  time: 

Statement  and  Resolution  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Leadership  Conference.  March  21,  1971 
statement 

We,  of  the  Jewish  community  of  New  Eng- 
land, gathered  In  emergency  session,  un- 
equuocally  reject  current  attempts  to  im- 
pose on  the  Middle  East  the  futile  and  dis- 
credited policies  reminiscent  of  Munich.  In 
October,  1938,  Czechoslovakia,  like  Israel  to- 
day, was  pressured  to  exchange  defensible 
frontiers  for  "peace  In  our  time"  and  "Big 
Power  guarantees". 

■Those  who  do  not  learn  from  history  are 
condemned  to  relive  It." 

Twice  In  the  last  22  years,  Israel  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  vital  strategic  areas  In 
the  Slnal  to  a  defeated,  but  unrelenting 
Egyptian  aggressor.  Each  forced  withdrawal 
was  followed  Inevitably  by  another  round  of 
Mid-East  warfare,  1949  led  to  1966.  1957  led 
to  1967.  Today,  the  basic  thrust  of  Big  Power 
pressure  Is  to  embark  once  more  on  this  fatal 
path.  It  should  be  recalled  that  President 
Elsenhower  joid  Secretary  Dulles  later  recog- 
nized and  regretted  the  error  of  interposing 
the  great  powers  between  the  parties  in  the 
Middle  East,  thus  shielding  Egypt  from  the 
need  to  face  Israel  In  direct  negotiations. 

President  Nixon  correctly  underscored  this 
lesson  when  he  stated  in  his  televised  news 
conference  of  March  4,  1971 : 

"Tlie  question  here  is  whether  or  not  the 
U.S.  will  Impose  a  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  answer  is  no.  We  will  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  urge  the  parties  to  talk 
.  .  .  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  depend  upon 
the  parties  concerned  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment .  .    "  (emphasis  supplied). 

The  regrettable  fact,  however,  is  that  the 
Great  Powers  and  the  UN  Secretariat  are  ob- 
structing any  Israeli -Egyptian  negotiations, 
direct  or  indirect.  Not  only  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  Israel  carefully  kept  from  meeting 
their  Egyptian  counterparts— an  unprece- 
dented way  of  "negotiating" — but  Israel  may 
not  even  address  written  memoranda  directly 
to  the  Egyptian  government.  Regarding  sub- 
stance, Israel  has  been  told  simply  to  sign 
documents  under  which  all  the  relevant  de- 
tails. Including  borders,  are  already  spelled 
out.  When  Israel  questions  this  attempt  to 
dictate  to  It  on  matters  of  Its  own  vital  se- 
curity, over  which  the  blood  of  Its  own  youth 
was  spilled,  the  UN  Secretary-General  Inter- 
venes to  criticize  Israel  for  Insufficient  docil- 
ity. It  Is  abundantly  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
so-called  "talks  under  Dr  Jarrlng's  auspices" 
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are  ddi  isegotlatlons  at  all.  but  a  mere  cover 
i  yr  a  Bit  Power  dictate. 

This,  pjsture  is  fundamentally  in:mical  to 
the  chr.iices  of  a  genuine  peace  in  the  region. 
E^T,pt  and  the  Arab  countries,  which  have 
three  times  attempted  to  destroy  Israel,  are 
m  e.'fect  gtiaranteed  perpettial  Immunity 
from  :he  consequences  of  their  own  acts  The 
Great  Powers,  the  UN  Secretary-General  — 
whose  own  precipltat*  action  help>ed  to  bring 
about  the  1967  war — apparently  stand  ready 
at  all  times  to  ball  out  the  Arab  aggressors. 
It  is  significant  that  this  lesson  has  already 
been  duly  noted  In  Cairo,  where  the  semi- 
official Al-Ahram  and  Its  Influential  editor, 
Mr.  Heykal.  have  openly  stated  on  February 
26.  1971,  the  correct  meaning  of  Egypt's  pres- 
ent willingness  to  accept  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

"There  are  only  two  specific  Arab  goals  at 
this  stage:  1)  elimination  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  1967  aggression  through 
Israel's  virlthdrawal  from  all  the  lands  It 
occupied  that  year,  and  2i  elimination  of 
the  consequences  of  the  1948  aggression 
through  the  total  eradication  of  Isra«l  .  .  . 
If  the  whole  land  Is  returned  ...  it  will  i\ot 
become  possible  to  .  .  .  isolate  Egypt  from 
the  rest  of  the  Arab  nation,  and  expel  the 
USSR  from  the  Arab  area." 

This  statement  underlines  the  Illusory  na- 
ture of  dreams  that  appeasing  Egypt  at 
the  expense  of  Israel's  vital  security  will 
somehow  weaken  Russia's  grip  on  the  Arab 
world.  The  Egyptians  themselves,  obvious- 
ly have  no  such  Intentions.  Moreover,  it  is 
utterly  unrealistic  to  think  that  Washington 
can  ever  outbid  Moscow  in  being  anti-Israeli 
and  pro-Arab.  Any  app>easement,  as  in  1957, 
would  give  Moscow  a  gratuitous  victory. 
Russian  Influence  would  be  strengthened 
and  not  weakened. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  the  contents  of 
current  Big  Power  discussions  and  the  spirit 
of  the  so-called  "Rogers  Plan",  as  reported 
in  the  press.  They  wish  to  substitute  for  de- 
fensible borders,  freely  negotiated  between 
the  parties  themselves,  an  international 
force  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  UN 
which  showed  Its  moral  bankruptcy  In  1367. 
This  force  would  contain  a  Soviet  contin- 
gent; In  other  words,  Soviet  soldiers  and 
missiles,  which  Israel  has  successfully  con- 
tsUned  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
are  to  be  shipp)ed  across  the  canal  under  U.S. 
and  UN  auspices,  into  the  Slnal  Peninsula, 
the  vital  Straits  at  Tlran  and  the  frontiers  of 
Israel's  Negev.  The  U.S.  In  1967,  when  faced 
only  with  Egyptian  opposition,  was  unable 
to  Implement  Its  guarantee  to  protect 
Israel's  freedom  of  shipping  in  the  Tlran 
Straits.  Would  the  U.S.  be  able  to  carry  out 
such  a  commitment  when  confronted  by 
Soviet  troops?  Only  six  months  ago  the 
violation  of  the  cease-fire  standstill  agree- 
ment through  the  illegal  introduction  of 
Soviet-Egyptian  missiles  Into  the  canal  zone, 
demonstrated  U.S.  helplessness  In  the  face 
of  a  Soviet  breach  of  an  International  un- 
dertaking. 

However,  It  Is  not  only  the  utter  Imprac- 
tlcallty  of  these  "guarantees"  that  Is  objec- 
tionable. The  fact  Is  that  the  whole  concept 
runs  completely  counter  to  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  current  US.  global  policy.  In  two 
State  of  the  World  mes.sages  to  the  Congress, 
President  Nixon  emphasized  that  the  U.S. 
intends  to  strengthen  her  friends  and  allies 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  point  where 
they  will  be  capable  of  defending  themselves, 
assisted  only  by  U.S.  arms  shipments  and 
U.S.  deterrence  against  attack  by  a  nuclear 
power.  In  fact,  the  President's  positive  lead- 
ership, m  providing  vital  U.S.  economic  and 
military  aid  to  Israel,  forced  Russia  and 
Egypt  to  abandon  military  action,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  and  turn  to  the  diplomatic 
front.  In  his  televised  news  conference,  the 
President  reemphaslzed  this  aspect,  saying: 
"We,  of  course,  will  be  there  to  see  that 
the  balance  of  power  Is  maintained  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  will  continue  to  do  so  be- 
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cause    if   that    balance   c'nanges.    that   could 
bring  a  war  .   . 

Nevertheless,  seduced  once  more  by  the 
siren-song  of  appeaseme;u  and  acquiescing 
to  Soviet  and  Egyptian  blandishments,  some 
State  Department  ofncials  are  turning  the 
President's  policy  upside  down.  In  Israel, 
the  U..S.  has  one  of  the  very  few  allies  that 
is  capable  of  defending  itself,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  democratic,  progressive  nature 
of  its  society  and  the  magnificent  spirit  of 
its  people,  but  because,  for  the  first  time  in 
Its  history,  It  is  not  imperiled  by  indefensible 
lines.  To  force  Israel  back  to  the  pre- 1967 
lines  is  bound,  once  again,  to  Invite  aggres- 
sion. It  would  leave  Israel  defen.«eless.  es- 
pecially since  now  she  would  be  facing  Rus- 
sian troops  in  addition  to  Arab  armies.  What 
these  officials  are  proposing  is  to  make  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  Israelis  to  defend 
themselves  and  then  to  substitute  U.S.  sol- 
diers, under  UN  auspices,  to  fight  for  Israel 
Instead! 

For  a  most  dubious  short-lived  "diplo- 
matic" advantage  for  the  U.S..  it  is  proposed 
that,  in  effect,  every  bullet  fired  la  a  Middle 
Eastern  skirmish  could  become  the  opening 
shot  In  a  Big  Power  confrontation.  This  will 
neither  give  security  to  Israel  nor  comfort  to 
the  US. 

Particularly  disingenuous  Is  the  argument 
that,  In  view  of  the  development  of  modern 
weapons.  It  does  not  matter  where  Israel's 
frontiers  are  located  It  still  makes  a  funda- 
mental difference  whether  the  frontier  leaves 
Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem  easy  targets  of  con- 
ventional weapons  and  leaves  Israel's  marl- 
time  life-line  to  Asia  and  Africa  within  open 
range  of  Egyptian  light  artillery,  or  whether 
Israel's  enemies  have  to  launch  a  protracted, 
full-scale  campaign  before  reaching  any  of 
her  vital  centers  and  communication  lines. 

Plnally,  the  character  of  any  agreement  or 
treaty  Is.  in  large  measure,  determined  by  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  final 
document.  There  Is,  therefore,  a  difference 
in  kind  between  a  document  which  results 
from  a  careful  and  detailed  process  of  free  ne- 
gotiation and  one  which  is  signed  primarily 
as  a  result  of  outside  pressure.  The  long-term 
questions  of  war  and  peace  hinge  on  the  lack 
of  ambiguity  In  interpretation  of  any  peace 
agreement. 

RESOLl'TION 

A  true  and  lasting  peace  Is  the  only  sensible 
goal  for  U.S.  policy  In  the  Middle  Ea.st.  Such 
a  peace  which  will  assure  the  security  of 
Israel  is  In  the  vital  national  Interest  of  the 
U.S.  Because  we,  of  the  American  Jewish 
community  of  New  England,  are  committed 
to  real  peace,  and  because  we  see  clearly  the 
danger,  futility  and  Immorality  of  appease- 
ment, we  declare  our  firm  and  unyielding 
solidarity  with  the  people  of  Israel  in  their 
demand  for  a  settlement  of  Middle  East  prob- 
lems through  free  and  untram.melled  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties  concerned  In  the 
conflict. 

We  therefore : 

1.  vigorously  endorse  and  support  the  Mid- 
East  policy  enunciated  by  President  Nixon 
of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  and  not 
Imposing  a  settlement.  We  urge  that  U.S. 
diplomacy  conlorm  to  that  policy  and  aban- 
don all  pressures,  however  well-motivated,  to 
impose  pre-determined  and  futile  plans  on 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

2.  strongly  urge  that  the  Big  Powers  desist 
from  those  activities  that  cripple  the  process 
of  free  negotiations,  which  alone  can  bring 
the  Middle  East  to  the  threshold  of  genuine 
peace. 

3.  strongly  urge  that  the  Big  Powers  and 
the  U.N.  Secretariat  desist  from  activities  and 
statements  which  undermine  the  delicate 
balance  of  U.N.  Resolution  242  of  November, 
1967,  which  called  specifically  for  "agree- 
ment" between  and  among  the  parties  bo 
that  every  state  in  the  area  will  have  the 
right  "to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and 
recognised  boundaries  free  from  threats  or 
acts  of  force." 


March  20,  1971 


A  LOW,  SLOW  ALTERNATIVE 
TO  THE  SST 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Bo- 
man,  a  friend  and  constituent  of  mine 
from  Walnut  Creek,  has  recently  brought 
to  my  attention  a  perceptive  and  pro- 
vocative article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  10.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
.'^hort  take-off  and  landing  aircraft  and 
its  promise  for  the  airline  industry.  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
seen  its  compelling  case  for  tlie  develop- 
ment of  suburb  to  suburb  STOL's  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  this  article: 

A  Low,  Slow  Alternative  to  the  SST 
(By  Harvey  E.  Foster) 

The  year  1970  was  not  a  good  one  for  air- 
line profits.  New  equipment  increased  seat- 
miles  and  labor  settlements  increased  costs, 
while  a  slowed  economy  reduced  growth.  The 
results  were  heavy  losses  for  most  of  the  na- 
tion's carriers.  In  spite  of  an  actual  growth  in 
both  passengers  and  freight  last  year.  As 
Secor  Browne,  chairman  of  the  CAB.  so  aptly 
put  it.  "The  airlines  had  more  seats  than  bot- 
toms to  cover  them." 

Many  people  are  gravely  concerned.  The 
Industry  Itself,  the  stockholders  and  responsi- 
ble citizens  who  know  the  need  for  economic 
health  in  our  prime  people-transportation 
system.  But  what  kind  of  rhetoric  fills  our 
news?  Do  we  see  solutions  offered  to  the  air- 
line dilemma? 

No.  it's  the  SST  that  seems  to  have  cap- 
tured all  our  attention. 

Not  that  the  SST  shouldn't  be  discussed.  It 
should,  and  a  decision  must  be  made.  But  the 
more  pressing  problem  is  to  get  more  people 
to  travel  by  air,  not  to  move  a  few  of  them 
twice  as  f8st. 

Less  than  l^c  at  the  freight  moved  In  this 
country  goes  by  air.  The  automobile  still  far 
exceeds  the  airplane  as  both  the  long-  and 
short-haul  passenger  choice. 

Early  railroad  history  gives  a  clue  to 
where  we  should  look  for  a  solution — improve 
the  short-haul  transportation  system.  Early 
railroads  encouraged  the  building  of  roads  as 
a  means  of  bolstering  the  short-haul  system, 
which  routed  payload  to  the  railroads  for  the 
more  profitable  long-haul. 

Short-haul  travel  today  Is  by  rails  and 
highways.  Each  system  unfortunately  is  ex- 
pensive to  build  and  difficult  to  relocate  and 
consumes  huge  quantities  of  expensive  real 
estate.  An  uncrowded  expressway  connecting 
centers  of  commerce  would  perform  the 
short-haul  task  well  if  It  remained  un- 
crowded. The  truth  Is,  however,  that  if  the 
road  Is  located  where  it  can  serve  a  short- 
haul  need.  It  Is  Invariably  so  crowded  as  to 
restrict  traffic  to  a  crawl.  The  railroads  have 
practically  lost  their  short-haul  ability.  Con- 
necting city  center  to  city  center,  they  offer 
little  more  than  slum  to  slum  connections. 
THE   stol 

The  airplane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  en- 
cumbered by  such  impediments.  It  is  the 
most  flexible  vehicle  existing  today;  It  uses  a 
small  amount  of  real  estate,  and  this  only  at 
the  terminals.  With  short  take  off  and  land- 
ing, or  STOL.  It  becomes  still  more  flexible 
and  needs  even  less  land.  STOL  planes  make 
possible  a  new  transportation  system,  a  third- 
level  airline  network  connecting  new  sources 
of  airline  payload  with  existing  terminals. 

Where  are  these  new  sources  of  j>ayload? 
They  won't  be  found  In  the  city  center,  where 
with  few  exceptions,  the  decay  continues  its 
Irreversible  pattern.  The  greatest  potential 
for  new  airline  payload  Is  In  tho  suburbs. 
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lloet  major  cities  today  are  bypassed  by  a 
beltway,  a  natur.il  con.sequence  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  system.  Along  these  prime 
aansportatlon  arteries,  centers  of  Industry 
and  commerce  are  springing  up.  Shopping 
centers  and  Industrial  parks.  Including  much 
new  office  space,  are  taking  over  the  func- 
tions formerly  performed  by  the  city  center. 
Xhus  they  represent  the  source  and  destina- 
tion of  most  of  the  future  airline  payload. 
Stolports  close  to  or  In  these  centers  would 
llnke  them  to  existing  air  routes. 

This  Is  by  no  means  the  first  recognition  of 
the  need  for  STOL  to  complete  the  transpor- 
tation complex,  but  Is  a  plea  that  we  consider 
carefully  where  these  stolports  are  located. 
Much  press  has  be«n  given  to  recent  attempts 
to  locate  stolports  near  the  city  center.  Even 
better  coverage  haa  been  given  to  the  vlgor- 
OTis  and  emotional  protests  of  citizens  living 
near  these  proposed  new  facilities.  Attempts 
to  extoll  the  virtues  of  STOL  to  these  citizens 
are  severely  hampered  by  the  fact  that  these 
protestors  are  not  likely  customers  for  STOL 
jervlce,  nor  is  there  presently  an  operating 
system  that  can  exemplify  Its  advantages.  It 
therefore  follows  that  if  a  downtown  stolport 
Is  ever  to  exist  (a"d  it  could  be  a  valuble 
factor  In  reversing  city  decay),  it  must  first 
be  proved  in  some  other  location. 

The  suburbs,  adjacent  to  the  beltways,  or 
at  intersections  of  Interstate  highways,  are 
the  Ideal  place  to  start  STOL.  Not  only  Is  It 
the  source  of  much  potential  airline  payload 
it  iB  also  a  place  not  likely  to  arouse  the  citi- 
zen objection.  This  later  point  Is  particu- 
larly true  If  the  stolport  is  In  a  new  shopping 
center  built  over  an  abandoned  general  avia- 
tion airport.  This  would  not  only  avoid 
dtlien  protest,  but  would  salvage  the  fadllty 
for  continued  aviation  use. 

Stolports  could  be  added  to  most  shopping 
centers  with  little  difficulty.  For  example,  lo- 
cating the  STOL  strip  on  the  roof  of  the 
shopping  mall  would  make  It  handy  to  the 
traveler,  and  would  also  elevate  the  approach 
and  departure  paths,  thus  reducing  the 
neighborhood  noise  problem.  The  parking 
lot  surrotindlng  the  shopping  mall  would 
serve  as  an  additional  buffer.  Noise  could  be 
further  reduced  by  routing  the  flights  over 
the  highways.  People  don't  mind  working 
near  an  airport,  but  object  vigorously  to 
sleeping  In  the  landing  pattern. 

•What  about  the  other  end  of  this  new  air- 
line system,  the  airport  terminal?  With  many 
airports  already  at  or  near  saturation,  won't 
STOL  traffic  Just  add  to  the  problem?  Not  If 
we  utilize  the  unique  capability  of  the  STOL 
plane.  Steep  angles  of  climb  and  descent, 
combined  with  a  short  runway — 1,500  to 
2,000  feet— would  permit  separation  of  STOL 
and  conventional  flight  patterns  at  most 
terminals,  allowing  completely  Independent 
operations. 

What  does  this  do  for  the  average  trav- 
eler? Improved  load  factors  mean  Improved 
airline  profits,  which  might  reduce  fares,  or 
at  least  delay  rises.  But  more  important,  the 
service  offered  the  public  would  be  greatly 
Improved.  The  missing  link  In  our  transpor- 
tation system  would  be  finally  fitted  into 
place,  offering  fast,  efficient  public  trans- 
portation to  the  50-300  mile  traveler. 

Unfortunately  this  missing  link  In  trans- 
portation will  liot  Just  happen.  The  equation 
is  far  too  complicated:  too  many  different 
and  only  slightly  related  factors  are  involved 
for  the  system  to  develop  naturally  In  time 
to  address  the  need.  The  federal  govern- 
ment, with  help  from  state  and  local  au- 
thorities, must  act  to  bring  the  system  Into 
being.  To  succeed,  the  federal  government 
must  accept  the  lead.  Fortunately,  both  the 
FAA  and  the  CAB  have  vsTltten  Into  their 
charters  a  requirement  for  stimulating 
growth  in  civil  aviation.  Never  before  was 
that  stimulation  more  sorely  needed. 

History  shows  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment did  n't  shrink  from  shaph.g  the  fu- 
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ture  of  railroads.  By  huge  federal  land  grants, 
the  roadbeds  were  sent  across  unprofitable 
routes  and  supported  the  railroads  until  the 
routes  profited. 

SOME    SUGGESTIONS 

This  does  not  mean  that  subsidies  in  any 
form  are  propxDsed  for  building  the  STOL 
system.  Instead,  the  federal  assist  would 
Include: 

Define  and  publicize  the  advantages  of 
STOL  and  the  consequences  of  no  STOL. 

Halt,  or  at  least  slow,  destruction  of  gen- 
eral aviation  airports;  many  have  already 
been  turned  Into  shopping  centers  without 
provision  for  STOL. 

Bring  airframe  manufacturers  and  air- 
lines together  to  develop  the  new  equipment 
required. 

Stimulate  architects  and  city  planners  to 
develop  ways  to  Include  STOL  In  their  plans. 

Develop  the  economics  of  the  short-haul 
STOL  operation  for  the  potential  operators. 

Inform  land  developer  of  the  urban  dis- 
persion possible  with  the  aid  of  a  STOL  net- 
work. 

Last  year  vividly  Illustrated  what  a  slight 
economic  recession  does  to  airline  profits:  a 
loss  currently  estimated  at  $123  million. 
Growth  that  heretofore  was  considered  nor- 
mal by  the  airline  Industry  has  created  an 
environment  responsive  to  Innovative  Ideas 
and  courage  to  make  huge  investments.  Set- 
backs as  were  felt  by  the  Industry  last  year, 
and  as  are  forecast  for  1971,  could  destroy 
this  spirit  of  optimism  and  seriously  stlfii 
the  Industry's  future  growth.  We  would  all 
suffer  If  this  spirit  of  confidence  were  de- 
stroyed. 

A  STOL  airline  network  performing  the 
short-haul  task  could  do  much  to  restore 
economic  health  to  the  airline  Industry,  and 
complete  the  public  transportation  com- 
plex. 

Just  possibly,  if  we  lowered  our  SST 
vo.ces,  we  could  hear  a  small  STOL  voice 
saying,  "The  way  to  solvency  is  low  and 
slow,  not  high  and  fast." 
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We  Americans  have  always  been 
friendly  to  Greece  and  have  helped  the 
Greeks  in  their  hours  of  need.  We  have 
aided  them  in  defending  their  freedom 
against  external  foes  both  in  the  strug- 
gle for  independence  in  the  early  19th 
century  and  in  the  fight  against  first  fas- 
cism and  then  commun'sm  in  the  20th. 
We  helped  them  from  the  very  serious 
threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  in  the 
late  1940's.  It  was  to  enable  Greece  and 
Turkey,  first  of  all,  to  defend  themselves 
that  the  Truman  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed and  military  and  financial  as- 
sistance given.  We  have  felt  that  such  aid 
would  serve  a  double  purpose:  Help  the 
Greek  people,  and  also  enlist  their  alli- 
ance in  our  struggle  against  East  Euro- 
pean Communist  tyrannies. 

On  the  observance  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  Greek  Independence  Day  I 
glady  join  my  Greek-American  friends  in 
wishing  happiness  to  the  Greeks  in  their 
homeland. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  COLLINS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Elinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
150  years  ago  a  band  of  Greeks  staged  a 
revolt  against  their  foreign  overlords,  and 
after  constant  warfare  for  more  than  6 
years,  that  revolt  culminated  in  the 
birth  of  modern  Greece  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. March  25  of  that  year.  1821,  is 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Greek  history 
because  it  marks  the  regeneration  of 
Greece  after  its  subjection  to  alien  rule 
for  many  centuries. 

In  the  course  of  those  centuries  the 
Greek  people  suffered  and  sacrificed 
much,  but  they  did  not  lose  the  fine  traits 
of  their  forefathers.  As  a  nation  the 
Greeks  were  submerged,  but  fortunately 
they  were  not  subdued.  Diligently  they 
nursed  their  hopes  of  winning  their  na- 
tional independence  and,  when  the 
chance  presented  itself  they  cast  off  the 
foreigner's  yoke  and  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence. In  this  they  had  the  whole- 
hearted sympathy  of  all  lovers  of  freedom 
everywhere.  Partly  through  such  sym- 
pathy and  effective  support  from  abroad 
Greece's  independence  was  assured. 


U.S.  NAVY  SPEEDS  VIETNAMIZATION 
IN  UNIQUE  WAYS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIPORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  turning 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  over  to  those 
whose  prime  interests  are  there,  the  peo- 
ple who  live  there,  involves  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  unique  effort.  The  men  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  have  shown  exceptional  enter- 
prise in  this  effort  as  witnessed  by  the 
following  account  written  by  PO  1  c  Bob 
Lincoln,  USN,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Naval  Reservist : 
Self-Help  Smooths  the  Way  to 

ViETKAMIZATION 

American  Navymen  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam — both  Regular  and  Reserve — are  do- 
ing their  best  to  work  themselves  out  of  a 
Job. 

Through  such  programs  as  ACTOV,  "Help 
Ing  Hand,"  "Buddy  Base"  and  the  colorfully 
named  "Pigs  and  Chickens,"  they  are  helping 
to   achieve  Vletnamlzatlon   and   reduce   the 
need  for  American  forces  In  that  country. 

Perhaps  their  most  successful  venture  to 
date  Is  ACTOV,  through  which  the  turnover 
of  the  U.S.  Navy's  river  patrol  boats  has  been 
completed. 

Unscrambled,  ACTOV  means  Accelerated 
Turnover  to  the  Vietnamese.  It  was  started 
Just  2  years  ago,  with  the  assignment  of  Viet- 
namese sailors — one  at  a  time — to  the  crews 
of  American  boats.  But  the  program  reaUy 
began  to  roll  on  a  large  scale  when  both 
navies  launched  Intensive  operational  man- 
agement and  maintenance  programs  In  the 
U.S.  and  Vietnam  to  train  complete  crews  for 
each  vessel  before  delivery. 

Operation  Helping  Hand,  a  relatively  new 
venture.  Is  designed  to  upgrade  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  Vietnamese  sailor  and  his 
dependents  through  low-cost  family  housing 
and  food  supplement  plans. 

The  housing  project  Is  being  carried  on 
throughout  the  South  Vietnamese  country- 
side by  American  Seabees.  They  are  building 
the  concrete  units  of  materials  produced  In- 
country,  at  a  modest  cost  of  $600  each.  Some 
21.000  are  planned. 

The  results  of  this  self-help  project  can  be 
seen  in  many  villages  where  Vietnamese  Navy 
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families,  following  the  Seabees'  lead,  are 
building  their  own  homes. 

Pigs  and  Chlcken«  is  the  U.S  Navy's  broad- 
side attack  on  the  food  problems  of  the  Viet- 
namese Navy  family.  The  aim  is  to  establish 
a  self-sustaining  source  of  meat,  poultry  and 
produce  for  sale  at  each  local  naval  base  In 
the  Vietnamese  equivalent  of  an  American 
military  commissary. 

This  food-on-the-table  project  began  with 
an  Initial  free  stock  of  40.000  day-old  chicks. 
Later,  enough  hogs  and  feed  were  added  to 
allow  each  baae  at  least  two  sows,  one  boar, 
200  chicks  and  the  necessary  feed. 

Prom  this  beginning,  Vietnamese  Navymen 
assisted  by  American  Navymen  with  farm 
experience — who  conduct  Intensive  farm 
management  and  market  education  pro- 
grams— are  now  better  able  to  feed  their 
families  at  prices  they  can  aflford. 

The  Pigs  and  Chickens  project  has  so 
Inspired  the  local  Navy  community  that 
the  Americans  and  Vietnamese  are  also  try- 
ing experimental  truck  farms  and  fully 
stocked  duck  ponds.  Thriving  pig  pens  and 
chicken  coops  are  already  becoming  familiar 
sights  behind  most  sailors'  homes. 

One  VB.  Navy  advisor  has  taken  on  the 
task  of  teaching  the  Vietnamese  new  ways 
to  fish. 

Oolng  a  step  further  than  the  experienced 
local  fishermen,  he  has  introduced  the  long- 
line  fishing  technique — a  long,  floated  line 
with  3000  baited  hooka  hanging  near  the 
ooean  bottom.  Now,  during  a  night's  fish- 
ing, a  S-man  crew  averagos  1  to  2^  tons  of 
fish — rebaltlng  the  hooks  only  about  4 
times. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  Vlet- 
namlzation  project  is  the  new  Buddy  Base 
plan — designed  to  link  a  n.S.  base  with  a 
South  Vietnamese  Navy  base  through  a 
"sister  city"  approach. 

Among  the  plan's  multiple  objectives  is 
a  close  working  relationship  between  palred- 
off  bases,  with  the  U.S.  side  providing  man- 
agement and  technical  advice  to  lis  Viet- 
namese oounterpart. 

Each  of  these  self- help  programs  Is  almost 
entirely  voluntary,  funded  primarily 
through  contributions.  An  Operation  Help- 
ing Hand  fund  has  been  organised  by 
American  businessmen  in  Saigon  and  the 
U.S.  to  raise  funds  to  support  the  projects. 
The  collective  aim  Is  to  make  the  expand- 
ing Vietnamese  Navy  community  self-sup- 
porting. 

In  the  process,  by  relieving  the  Individual 
Vietnamese  Navyman  of  many  of  his  wor- 
ries about  his  family,  the  programs  are 
helping  to  make  the  Vietnamese  Navy  a 
more  effective  organization. 


CLERGYMEN  GIVE  THEIR  VIEWS  ON 
THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TKNNXSSKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Statkmxnt  on  Selsctivb  Sebvtck  Act 

In  man's  long  and  sometimes  tortuotis 
ascent  toward  a  civilized  state,  he  has  readily 
and  generally  accepted  certain  norms  almost 
unanimously.  One  of  those  norms  has  been 
the  recognition  of  the  clergy's  commitment 
to  a  higher  allegiance  than  the  temporal, 
and  this  recognition,  too,  was  accorded  those 
students  for  the  divine  ministry. 

We.  who  are  undersigned,  bring  this  con- 
cept to  your  attention  in  the  matter  now 
pending  before  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
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tlves  and  ultimately  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  which 
would  deny  exemption  from  the  military 
service  to  students  of  divinity  preparing  for 
their  various  and  respective  ministries. 

It  Is  our  considered  religious  obligation  to 
bring  to  your  attention  our  moral  conviction 
that  the  passage  of  this  specific  portion  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  constitutes  a  re- 
gression In  our  country's  civil  striving. 

We  have  resolved  that  this  tie  no  political 
statement  of  general  opposition  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  program,  since  such  an  opinion 
Is  not  unanimously  shared  by  thoee  who 
signed  this  statement.  Let  it,  therefore,  be 
a  statement  of  rellglovis  conscience.  This 
country  cannot  afford  the  many  dangers  In- 
herent and  the  Interruption  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  Its  future  clergy,  iiet  mm  be  warned 
that  few  strongholds  of  rellglotis  Instruction 
and  moral  retention  remain.  Should  these 
be  weakened,  the  complexion  of  our  beloved 
United  States  may  be  changed  in  the  manner 
which  will  be  unacceptable  x)  all. 

The  position  which  the  United  States  must 
maintain  as  a  leader  In  the  gentler  aspects 
of  civilization  demands  the  resolute  encour- 
agement of  the  various  strengths  of  many 
religions  and  their  teachings.  We  dare  do 
no  less. 

With  the  blessings  of  God  we  commend 
into  your  able  hands  this  matter  and  the 
sincere  conviction  that  you  will  treat  with 
sympathy  this  cause  for  the  blessed  better- 
ment of  our  great  land. 

Most  Rev.  Carroll  T.  Dozier, 
Ciitholic  Bishop  of  MemphU,  on  Behall 
of  Catholic  Community. 
Rabbi  Craim  D.  Seiqer, 
Senior  Rabbi,  Baron  Hirsch  Synagogue, 
Memphis  Orthodox-Jetoish  Community. 
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BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  NEEDED 
ON  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CAilFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  for  progressive  legisla- 
tion to  wind  its  way  through  the  con- 
gressional maze  and  become  law.  bi- 
partisan support  is  needed.  Programs 
that  do  not  receive  the  support  of  ele- 
ments of  both  parties  are  doomed  to 
failure. 

Revenue  sharing,  a  means  of  aiding 
the  financially  depressed  State  and  local 
governments,  cannot  become  a  reality 
unless  it  receives  support  from  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike;  it  cannot 
become  law  unless  the  parties  join  hands 
in  a  common  effort. 

In  the  past,  we  have  seen  instances 
where  programs  were  endorsed  by  the 
Presidei.t  only  to  see  his  party  desert 
him — the  SST,  according  to  the  Evans- 
Novak  report.  L';  a  case  in  point.  I  would 
hope  that  Republicans,  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats, listen  to  the  local  officials  and 
heed  their  warning  on  the  financial 
plight  of  the  localities.  This  program 
must  not  be  abandoned  like  the  SST. 

At  this  point,  I  include  an  article  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  26, 1971: 

Why  SST  Lost  in  the  House 

Shortly  after  the  House  voted  down  any 
more  money  for  President  Nixon's  supersonic 
transport  plane  (SST) ,  a  Democratic  SST 
supporter  needled  a  high  administration  of- 


ficial about  Republican  congressional  opposi- 
tion  to  the  project. 

"I  thought  we  had  enough  Democrau  to 
save  you,"  said  the  Etemocratic  congressman 
"and  we  did.  But  why  did  so  many  of  your 
Republicans  vote  against  SST?  " 

"They  weren't  voting  against  SST,"  the  of- 
ficial replied  evenly.  "They  were  voUng 
aga::;st  John  Ehrlichman  and  the  German 
Mafia  in  the  White  House." 

That  blunt  assessment  Is  partially  true 
The  remarkable  fact  that  85  House  Repub- 
licans opposed  the  SST  on  March  18  (com- 
pared with  89  for  It)  transcended  environ- 
ment and  economics.  Unquestionably,  some 
were  seeking  vengeance  against  what  they 
consider  arrogant  presidential  aides,  typified 
by  policy  chief  Ehrlichman.  But  the  broader 
meaning  escaped  the  administration  official 

The  fact  Is  that  all  the  ecological,  eco- 
nomic and  Ehrlichman  factors  combined 
would  not  have  impelled  so  many  Republi- 
cans to  defect  if  Richard  M.  Nixon's  star 
were  not  in  decline.  Par  more  than  the  Sen- 
ate (which  now  has  also  rejected  the  SST), 
the  House  is  a  barometer  of  national  opinion. 
On  the  SST  that  barometer  registered  stormy 
weather  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

Moreover,  the  SST  vote  was  one  of  those 
rare  Washington  events  that  both  refiecta 
the  current  political  climate  and  simul- 
taneously Influences  the  future.  Spawned  by 
the  feeling  of  Republican  congressmen  that 
the  President  Is  not  strong  enough  to  influ- 
ence their  vote,  the  defeat  reinforces  that 
mood  and  makes  him  still  weaker.  Caused 
partly  by  divisions  among  the  party's  House 
leadership,  the  loss  further  divides  that  lead- 
ership. 

All  this  is  perceived  but  dimly  by  the 
White  House  senior  staff,  whose  lack  of 
rapport  with  Capitol  Hill  has  become  a  tru- 
ism. Indeed,  a  careful  staff  re-examlnation  of 
the  SST  in  J..nuary  barely  brushed  against 
vital  political  questions.  The  certainty  of  a 
very  close  vote  in  the  new,  more  liberal 
House  was  regraded  by  senior  staffers  as 
not  relevant. 

Just  how  relevant  it  would  become  was  ob- 
vious when  the  new  Congress  convened. 
Scores  of  "undecided "  Republicans,  the  bal- 
ance between  victory  and  defeat,  were  im- 
pervious to  lobbying— from  labor,  industry, 
even  the  White  House.  Unlike  suburban  la- 
dles' clubs  and  college  campuses,  the  House 
Republican  cloakroom  was  not  transfixed  by 
ecological  outrages  over  the  SST. 

Rather,  the  true  source  of  this  opposition 
became  clear  the  week  before  the  House 
voting.  With  the  President  dropping  In  the 
polls  and  folks  back  home  talking  about 
him  as  a  loser  In  1972,  Republican  congress- 
men wanted  to  embellish  their  record  with 
some  anti-Nixon  votes.  What  better  issue 
than  the  SST,  where  grass  roots  supporters 
are  hard  to  find? 

The  defections  permeated  even  the  nine- 
man  House  GOP  leadership  team,  whose 
loyalty  is  normally  beyond  quesiton.  In  a 
bitter  closed-door  session  before  the  vote. 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan 
angrily  told  his  lieutenants  that  SST  was  a 
matter  of  personal  loyalty,  both  to  him  and 
the  President.  It  didn't  work.  Five  of  the 
nine  voted  against  the  President. 

That  split  showed  unprecedented  hostili- 
ties among  the  House  Republican  leaders. 
More  Important  will  be  the  memory  of  those 
five  party  leaders  walking  down  the  center 
aisle  with  green  cards  (against  SST)  to 
place  in  the  teller's  ballot  box.  The  impact 
of  that  astonishing  spectacle  on  previously 
disciplined  House  Republican  ranks  could 
be  epidemic,  eroding  Mr.  Nixon's  ability  to 
sustain  unpopular  vetoes  of  spending  bills. 

In  fact,  it  strikes  to  the  heart  of  White 
House  legislative  strategy:  a  loyal  House 
Republican  minority  becoming  a  floating 
majority  with  the  addition  of  different  com- 
binations of  relatively  few  Democrats.  Nor 
can  a  revised  coalition  be  built  now  with 
more  Democrats.  Rep.  Hale  Boggs  of  Ixjulsl- 
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sua-  the  new  House  Democratic  leader,  sup- 
ported the  SST,  but  for  two  weeks  dodged  a 
meeting  with  Ford  to  coordinate  strategy, 
ford  can  expect  more  of  the  same  from 
Boggs  on  other  domestic  legislation. 

To  optimists  at  the  White  House,  these 
hard  days  are  only  the  vestige  of  the  long 
hard  winter,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  more 
favorable  cherry  blossom  climate.  But  to 
Republican  realists  the  defeat  of  the  SST 
casts  a  shadow  far  darker  and  longer  Quoi 
than  the  death  of  an  airplane. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DAVID  WEBBER  OP  WARREN 
COUNTY,  N.C. 


IS  ANYBODY  THERE?  DOES 
ANYBODY  CARE? 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  poem, 
wTitten  by  a  young  lady  in  my  district, 
shows  how  deeply  she  feels  about  the 
inhumane  treatment  being  given  our 
POW's.  I  want  to  share  her  mo'vlng 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues: 
Is  Anybodt  There?  Does  Antbodt  Cabx? 
I  lay  in  my  lonely  cell  In  the  dark  of  night 
Longing  for  my  mama's  bosom  to  rest  my 

head 
My  restless  dream  of  smiling  faces 
Faraway  voices  calling  out 
Their  reassurance  of  their  love 
I  feel  clinging  arms  swallowing  my  body 
Smothering  me  until  I  cant  breathe 
I  .  .  .  .  can't  ....  breathe  .... 
I  wake  up  with  sweat  on  my  face 
I  find  my  flngers  grasping  my  own  arms 
The  dawn's  glare  becoming  a  reality 
And  I  am  here  In  this  stinking  bell 
I  fall  on  my  knees 
My  eyes  lifted  towards  heaven 
"Dear  God 

Does  anybody  hear? 
Does  anybody  oare?" 
In  the  shadows 

My  enemy's  voice  mocking  back  my  words 
Scorn  on  his  face  as  he  throws 
The  damned  food 
On  the  floor 

I  put  the  bitter  morsel  to  my  lips 
And  pretend  It's  mama's  good  food 
I  endure  this  rot  to  nourish  my  body 
Always  praying — 
"God,  I  want  to  live!" 
In  the  distant  still 
I  heard  my  comrades  fighting  a  battle  to 

their  deaths 
I  felt  the  moans  and  the  suffering 
Whispering  to  their  last  breath — 
"Mama  and  daddy — 
Dont  cry  for  me 

For  in  your  hearts  I'll  always  live!" 
And  I  laughed — 
At  the  enemy! 

Now  the  time  has  come  when 
The  blood  of  my  comrades  Is 
Mixed  hi  the  soil. 

Their  bodies  you  cannot  hold  as  your  own  I 
And  I  pound  my  fists  against 
The  cold  steel 
My  bitter  tears 
To  gain  my  sanity! 

A  small  ray  of  light  appeared  momentary 
I  reached  out  to  toucb  It 
As  If  an  answer  to  my  plea 
I  feel  God's  gentle  touch  In  the  peace  of  my 

cell 
His  deliverance  unto  my  soul 
"My  son,  you  will  one  day  be  free" 
But  again  I  whisper  a  silent  reassurance- 
Is  anybody  there? 
Does  anybody  care? 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   MOKTH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  an  edi- 
torial broadcast  by  WRAL-TV  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.C,  on  February  22,  1971. 

On  most  occasions,  editorials  for  this 
station  are  voiced  by  Mr.  Jesse  Helms, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Raleigh 
station. 

But  this  particular  broadcast  was 
mainly  the  work  of  a  yoimg  man  named 
David  Webber,  of  Warren  County,  N.C. 
David  is  17  years  old,  he  is  a  student  at 
San  Diego  State  College,  and  he  is  black. 

His  words  show  wisdom  beyond  his 
years  and  an  objective  viewpoint  that  few 
men,  black  or  white,  are  able  to  express  so 
precisely  and  effectively. 

David's  letter  was  written  to  the  black 
students  at  John  Graham  High  School, 
in  North  Carolina,  wliich  has  recently 
been  troubled  by  violence  and  disruption. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Helms'  editorial, 
including  David  Webber's  letter,  in  the 
Record  of  today,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  carefully: 

An  Editorial  Expksssion  or  the  Voice  or 

FRKX    ENTKBPRISK    in    HALOOH-DtTRHAM 

(By  Jeaae  Helms) 

One  of  the  more  melancholy  lamentations 
of  our  time  Is  most  frequently  stated  In  the 
form  of  a  rhetorical  question :  What  has  hap- 
pened to  reason?  The  answer,  of  course,  Is 
that  there  are  still  plenty  of  voices  of  rea- 
son; they  jtist  don't  make  the  headlines  or 
the  newscasts.  So  we  seldom  bear  tbem. 

Last  week  we  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  17-year-old  Negro  boy,  a  native 
of  Warren  County,  now  a  freshman  at  San 
Diego  State  College.  Da'vld  Webber  has  been 
reading  In  California  newspapers  about  the 
violence  and  disruption  taking  place  In  the 
high  school  at  Warrenton — the  high  school 
from  which  he  himself  was  graduated  just 
last  year. 

So  David  Webber  wrote  a  letter  wblch  be 
asked  to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  black  stu- 
dents at  Warrenton.  David  Webber's  Is  a 
voice  of  reason.  We  Invite  your  attention 
to  excerpts  from  his  letter : 

Dear  Future  Citizens:  We  as  young  peo- 
ple want  the  world  to  be  better  for  our- 
selves, but  we  are  selfish  and  narrow-minded 
toward  creating  a  better  world  for  others. 
We  want  things  changed  In  an  Instant  that 
have  taken  years  to  formulate  .  .  .  the  com- 
bined efforts  (of  black  and  white,  and 
shades  in  between)  who  have  worked  to- 
gether for  a  better  world.  I  do  not  say  "per- 
fect" world,  but  a  better  one, 

I  must  mention  selfishness  and  narrow- 
mindedness  ag.aln,  for  no  greater  example 
do  I  know  than  disruption  of  school,  dis- 
ruption of  a  fellow  human  being's  right  to 
learn  and  to  make  something  of  himself. 
What  we  need  Is  personal  resjxjnBlblUty — 
not  students  acting  like  five-year-olds  who 
throw  tantrums  when  things  don't  go  to  suit 
them,  and  who  destroy  a  toy  to  keep  another 
child  from  playing  with  It. 

This  Is  what  Is  happening  In  Warrenton 
this  year.  The  disruption  and  violence  has 
been  caused  by  children,  certainly  not  stu- 
dents and  certainly  not  responsible  adults, 
who  dont  know  how  to  use  the  educational 
process. 

We  all  cry  about  "civil  rights."  We  say  that 
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we  have  a  right  to  stay  out  of  school.  I  agree 
.  .  some  also  say  that  we  have  a  right  " 
to  disrupt  classes.  I  disagree!  Our  rights,  no 
matter  what  color  we  are,  stop  at  the  ends 
at  our  noses. 

When  certain  young  people  start  saying 
that  they  shouldn't  go  to  school,  I  am  In- 
clined to  agree.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  place  to  fiend  people  who 
crave  to  be  llUterate.  If  they  don't  want  to 
learn.  If  they  don't  want  to  better  themselves, 
they  should  not  take  up  space  needed  for 
people  who  do  want  to  learn  and  who  do  want 
to  better  themselves.  The  schools  should  not 
be  burdened  with  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
make  the  effort  to  be  responsible  citizens. 

Too  many  of  us  cry  and  gripe  that  "the 
man  "  Is  "holding  us  back"  We  need  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  holding  ourselves  back 
by  not  making  fiill  use  of  what  Is  available. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  opportunities 
are  open  to  all  of  us.  We  need  to  ask  our- 
selves— what  qualities  are  these  opportu- 
nities looking  for,  in  us?  Punctuality — being 
where  we  are  supposed  to  be  when  we  are 
supposed  to  be  there.  Neatness — keeping  our- 
selves clean  and  well-kempt,  even  If  It  be  in 
patched  overalls.  ResponslbUlty — to  fulfill 
one's  obligations  to  himself  and  to  others. 
Maturity — the  ability  to  keep  one's  cool  in 
an  emergency.  And  finally,  a  record  of  will- 
ingness to  work — and  that  Includes  working 
with  others. 

The  opportunity  Is  there  at  Warrenton 
for  you  to  use,  not  abuse.  It  Is  not  our  school 
that  win  bear  the  stigma  of  disruption.  It 
Is  the  disrupters  who  will  forever  bear  the 
stigma  who,  through  their  actions,  have 
shown  that  they  dont  want  to  learn,  but 
just  to  mess  up  a  good  thing  for  everyone 
else.  Students,  don't  let  a  handful  of  trouble- 
makers rob  you  of  your  rights  to  learn  and 
make  something  of  yourselves. 

(Signed;  David  G.  Webber,  San  Diego  State 
College.) 

The  preceding  was  a  letter  written  by  a 
1970  graduate  of  John  Graham  High  School 
at  Warrenton.  David  Webber  Is  17;  he  Is 
black.  And,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  his  Is 
a  voice  of  reason  too  seldom  heard  amidst 
the  clash  and  clamor  of  turmoil  and  unrest. 
We  thought  you'd  be  interested  In  David's 
attitude — and  his  courage  In  offering  ad^-lce 
to  his  friends  back  home. 


STOL  TECHNOLOGY  AND  AIRPORT 
PLANNING 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  icissouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  I  have  noted  the  new 
emphasis  which  NASA  places  on  its  first 
"A,"  aeronautics,  and  particularly 
NASA's  determination  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  technology  to  create  a 
short  takeoff-and-landing  plane  for  com- 
mercial use  by  1978.  The  PAA  has  also 
armounced  new  STOL  studies. 

We  should  welcome  this  new  emphasis 
because  of  the  growing  problrans  of  air 
trafiSc  contrcd  and  heavy  congestion  of 
existing  airports.  As  former  PAA  Admin- 
istrator General  Elwood  "Pete"  Quesada 
stated  recently,  flights  of  up  to  500  mUes 
constitute  approximately  40  percent  of 
all  commercitil  air  trafQc.  The  perfection 
of  STOL,  therefore,  within  7  years'  time 
would  effectively  reduce  the  trafQc  prob- 
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lems  of  major  airports.  Nevertheless,  we 
find  plans  for  future  airports  which  will 
not  come  Into  being  in  less  than  a  dec- 
ade being  made  oblivious  of  and  with- 
out reference  to  either  the  current  state 
of  the  art  or  its  near  future  prospects. 
In  order  to  justify  carrying  out  airport 
plans  initiated  before  STOL  possibilities 
were  considered,  recent  developments  in 
the  field  are  simply  being  ignored.  For 
example.  Mr.  Arven  H.  Saunders,  direc- 
tor of  planning  for  a  proposed  new  $500 
million  airport  in  Illinois  to  complement 
and  ultimately  supplant  Lambert  Field, 
has  been  quoted  by  a  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  of  March  10,  1971,  as 
saying  that  it  would  be  a  "tragedy"  to 
risk  the  economic  future  of  the  bistate 
area  on  a  theoretical  airplane  "that  is 
not  even  off  the  drawing  boards." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  would  be 
rather  to  go  forward  with  such  a  huge 
investment  without  at  least  examining 
the  possibilities  inherent  in  a  number 
of  STOL  aircraft  which  have  been  off  the 
drawing  boards  and  up  and  away  for 
some  time.  These  would  include  McDon- 
nell Douglas"  50-passenger  experimental 
STOL,  and  De  Havilland's  "Buffalo" 
which  claims  to  be  a  very  quiet  STOL 
plane. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  to  believe 
that  airport  planners  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  have  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  prospects  of  STOL.  For  this  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  recommend  a  STOL 
symposium  to  catch  the  national  atten- 
tion and  incorporate  such  practical  dem- 
onstrations as  can  feasibly  be  made  at 
this  time.  I  would  very  much  hope,  since 
the  question  of  airport  needs  is  a  very 
lively  one  in  St.  Louis  at  present,  that 
appropriate  authorities  there  together 
with  interested  manufacturers  might 
welcome  such  a  symposium  to  St.  Louis. 
Moreover  Missouri's  recent  emergency 
fund  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$125,000  to  study  the  airport  needs  of 
the  greater  St.  Louis  area.  An  on-site 
STOL  symposium  would  provide  valu- 
able guidance  for  such  a  study. 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Commentary  on  thi  SST 

Each  Session  of  the  Congress  produces  a 
few  dramatic  votes.  The  92nd  Congress  had 
Its  first  such  moment  last  week  when  the 
House  rejected  funding  for  the  Supersonic 
Transport  (SST)  by  a  217-to-204  vote.  The 
Senate  followed  with  a  51-to-46  vote  against 
the  project. 

The  debate  on  the  SST  has  centered  on 
the  President's  request  for  $290  million  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  aircraft 
In  Fiscal  Year  1971.  In  the  final  days  of  the 
9l8t  Congress,  the  House  approved  the  re- 
quest, but  the  Senate  rejected  It.  A  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  sigreed  to  fund 
the  program  at  $210  million  until  March  30, 
1971,  and  the  compromise  was  accepted  by 
both  Houses. 
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The  President  then  asked  the  92nd  Con- 
gress for  $134  million  for  the  final  quarter  of 
FY  1971  (April-July)  to  bring  the  develop- 
ment program  up  to  lis  full  funding  level.  It 
was  this  request  that  was  rejected  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  President  has  re- 
quested $281  million  for  the  SST  in  the 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972,  but  the  future 
of  the  project  is  uncertain 

My  vote  against  continued  funding  of  the 
SST  was  based  on  several  factors: 

NATIONAL    PRIORITIES 

The  funding  of  the  SST — an  appropriation 
of  public  money  for  a  private  purpose — de- 
mands tax  dollars  at  a  time  when  we  face 
enormous  Federal  budget  deficits,  for  Fiscal 
Years  1971  and  1972.  The  project  is  absorb- 
ing millions  of  dollars  of  public  money  and 
thousands  of  years  of  skilled  labor  at  a  time 
when  there  are  urgent  needs  for  these  re- 
sources In  health,  education,  housing,  crime, 
pollution,  rural  and  urban  development,  to 
name  a  few. 

I  have  serious  reservations,  too,  about 
spending  the  tax  resources  of  many  Ameri- 
cans to  provide  a  few  Americans  (atKJut  3 
percent)  with  prestige  transpwartation  over 
a  few  transoceanic  routes  which  will  shave 
only  a  small  amount  of  travel  time  on  a 
door-to-door  basis. 

THE    ECONOMICS 

Continued  development  of  the  SST  poses 
great  uncertainties  in  the  area  of  economics. 
My  major  concern  is  that  the  government  is 
investing  heavily  in  an  aircraft  which  ap- 
parently does  not  have  commercial  attrac- 
tiveness. A  survey  of  the  Nation's  best-known 
economists — from  Milton  Friedman  on  the 
right  to  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  on  the 
left — rejected  the  marketability  of  the  SST. 
If  the  market  was  really  there,  the  eco- 
nomists argued,  forced-feeding  by  the  gov- 
ernment would  not  be  necessary.  The  cost 
of  prototypes  of  the  SST  will  cost  the  tax- 
payer $11/2  billion,  but  that  may  only  be  the 
beginning.  With  the  present  financial  plight 
of  the  airline  Industries,  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  can  only  come  to  the  government 
to  finance  the  major  developmental  costs. 

Put  simply,  why  shouldn't  the  SST  stand 
or  fall  In  the  competitive  market? 

Proponents  argue  that  the  SST  will  pro- 
vide many  jobs.  tJndenlably.  it  is  an  impor- 
tant source  of  employment.  However,  we 
should  not  be  persuaded  by  a  philosophy  of 
make-work,  in  which  employees  are  hired  to 
do  less  Important  tasks.  The  argument  of  job 
creation  assumes  that  nothing  else  will  hap- 
pen If  the  SST  program  Is  stymied.  Surely, 
money  not  spent  on  the  SST  will  fiow  Into 
other  job-creating  Investments. 

THE    ENVIRONMENT 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  SST  has 
centered  around  its  engine  noise,  the  sonic 
boom  It  will  create,  air  pollution  and  pos- 
sible climatic  effects.  This  argument  has  not 
carried  decisive  weight  with  me,  but  the 
environment  problems  are  serious,  largely 
unanswered,  and  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. If  the  SST  production  does  pro- 
ceed, all  of  us.  proponents  and  opponents, 
must  make  every  effort  to  reduce  the  harm- 
ful environmental  aspects  of  the  aircraft. 

PRESTIGE 

Probably  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
SST  was  that  its  development  was  essential 
to  keep  the  U.S.  in  the  forefront  of  aviation 
technology.  The  British-French  SST  (the 
Concorde)  is  obviously  in  trouble,  with  oper- 
ating costs  twice  those  of  the  747,  and  a 
decision  pending  on  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  production.  Moreover,  I  wonder  If 
it  Is  proper  to  base  a  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  project  on  any  generalized  con- 
cept of  the  enhancement  of  American  pres- 
tige. I  question  that  international  prestige  Is 
a  valid  argument  since  the  U.S.  already  has 
more  than  one  typ>e  of  operational  aircraft 
capable  of  Mach  3  flight. 
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Finally.  I  should  say  that  all  of  us op- 

ponents  and  proponents — believe  that  the 
SST  should  be  built.  The  debate  is  on  the 
rate  of  development  and  the  exieni  of  gov- 
ernment financing. 


MRS.  B.  J.  BANDY:  A  $22,000  DEBT 
PAID  FOR  IN  BEDSPREADS  AND 
EVENTUALLY  BUILT  A  CITY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  News 
Free  Press  there  appeared  an  article 
about  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bandy  of  Dalton,  Ga. 
The  article  was  written  by  Mrs.  Helen 
MTtonald  Eximi  and  tells  the  story  of 
how  Mrs.  Bandy  and  her  late  husband 
literally  began  what  is  now  a  major  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

From  a  very  modest  beginning,  which 
is  described  in  this  article,  there  devel- 
oped the  tufted  chenille  bedspread  in- 
dustry which  In  turn  became  the  carpet 
industry  and  Dalton,  Ga.,  became  the 
carpet  capital  of  the  world. 

In  a  very  interestingly  written  article 
Mrs.  Exum  tells  the  story  of  how  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bandy  got  into  the  bedspread  busi- 
ness and  later  the  carpet  industry  more 
or  less  by  accident.  When  someone  once 
described  her  as  a  pioneer  in  the  indus- 
try, she  replied: 

Oh,  I  never  think  of  myself  as  a  pioneer. 
All  I  could  think  of  back  in  the  depression 
was  how  on  earth  my  husband  and  I  were 
going  to  get  out  of  debt. 

Mrs.  Bandy  is  now  nearing  80  and 
can  look  back  on  a  life  of  service  and 
many  contributions  of  her  time,  her  tal- 
ents and  her  material  goods  to  her  home 
and  community.  Her  son,  B.  J.  Bandy,  Jr., 
put  it  this  way : 

The  story  portrays  a  lovely  lady.  Her  In- 
terests have  been  many  over  her  eighty  years 
but  devotion  to  her  family  always  has  been 
first.  She  has  been  a  wonderful  mother. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  include  Mrs.  Exum's  article  on 
Mrs.  Bandy  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.] 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Bandy:  A  $22,000  Debt  Paid  for 
IN   Bedspreads   and   Evxntuaixt   Built  a 

CiTT 

(By  Helen  MTJonald  Exum) 
Dalton,  Ga.,  that  pleasant  town  about  30 
mUes  south  of  Chattanooga  on  the  way  to 
Atlanta,  is  now  the  carpet  capital  of  the 
world.  It  Is  a  boom  town  where  fortunes  are 
made  and  sometimes  lost,  and  the  carj)ets 
that  come  out  of  75  or  so  mills  there  are 
shipped  all  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  pioneers  In  the  Industry  Is  a 
woman,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bandy,  and  she  la  un- 
doubtedly the  first  lady  of  Dalton.  Many 
credit  her  with  starting  the  whole  thing. 

"Oh  I  never  think  of  myself  as  a  pioneer, 
honey.  All  I  could  think  of  back  In  the  de- 
pression was  how  on  earth  my  htisband  and 
I  were  going  to  get  out  of  debt.  B.  J.  and  I 
had  a  country  store  when  the  depression  hit. 
We  did  a  large  credit  business  and  many  of 
our  customers  had  to  take  bankruptcy,  and 
didn't  pay  us  a  dime.  We  owed  otir  suppliers 
$22,000  and  we  were  determined  to  pay  them 
In  full,  but  how? 
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"We  thought  and  thought.  B.  J.  was  a 
telegrapher  with  the  Southern  Railway  when 
we  married,  and  be  kept  his  job  along  with 
the  store  and  taught  me  how  to  be  a  teleg- 
rapher, too.  He  made  $57.50  a  month,  but 
that  wouldn't  pay  all  we  owed." 

This  was  about  the  time  that  tufted  bed- 
spreads were  coming  In.  Most  of  us  can  re- 
member the  roadside  stands  that  dotted 
Highway  41  between  here  and  Dalton  with 
every  variety  of  spreads  on  the  lines.  But  no 
one  had  thought  of  taking  them  to  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Bandy  went  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Evans 
Whitener,  who  started  the  tufted  bedspreads 
and  got  her  permission  to  copy  five  designs. 
She  got  these  tufted,  bought  one  new  dress, 
and  since  her  husband  was  an  employee  of 
the  Southern  Railroad,  got  a  free  railroad 
pass  to  New  York. 

"I  had  never  been  farther  away  from  home 
than  Atlanta.  I  took  the  bundle  of  sample 
spreads,  my  suitcase,  and  took  a  seat  on  the 
day  coach,  sitting  up  all  night  until  the 
train  got  to  Washington.  I'U  never  forget  It," 
she  says. 

"I  didn't  even  know  that  you  could  check 
yoiu-  suitcase  in  the  terminal,  so  I  got  off 
the  train  with  my  bag  and  my  spreads  and 
made  my  way  to  Woodward  and  Lothrop. 
When  I  got  to  the  buyer's  office  I  must  have 
looked  a  sight,  but  I  showed  him  what  I 
had  to  sell.  I  told  him  I'd  never  sold  any- 
thing t>efore,  and  he  smiled  and  said  he 
Imew! 

"But  do  you  know,  he  was  wonderful.  He 
ordered  400  spreads  at  $4  a  spread.  I  fl.gured 
I  could  get  them  made  for  $2  each,  so  maybe 
we  would  get  out  of  debt  after  all! 

"I  was  so  excited  I  got  the  train  to  Balti- 
more ar.d  sold  200  more  at  Hochschlld  and 
Kohns.  This  was  so  much  more  than  we  had 
hoped  that  I  didn't  even  go  on  to  New  York, 
but  turned  around  and  came  home.  We  had 
to  hire  people  to  tuft  the  spreads,  had  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  so  many  stamped  with 
the  stamping  irons,  the  shipping  problems. 
But  we  filled  the  orders."  ,/ 

Prom  this  start  she  used  her  pctee  to  go  to 
New  York  and  to  Macy's.  Her  first  order  there 
was  for  1,000  If  she  would  sell  them  for  $3. 
She  did.  She  also  began  using  those  free  rail- 
road passes  and  spent  many  nights  on  day 
coaches  as  she  made  regular  trips  to  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  wherever 
she  could  talk  a  buyer  Into  buying  tufted 
bedspreads  from  Georgia. 

This  was  a  cottage  industry  and  the 
Bandys  had  p>eople  all  around  tufting  the 
spreads  that  they  would  stamp.  Whole  fam- 
ilies worked  on  the  spreads.  When  the  wage 
and  hour  law  came  in  with  the  New  Deal, 
many  thought  the  bedspread  business  was 
all  over. 

"I  was  Just  praying  the  bedspread  business 
would  last  long  enough  for  us  to  pay  the 
$22,000  we  owed,"  she  remembers. 

But  technology  took  over.  The  old-fash- 
ioned goose  neck  Singer  sewing  machtne 
WM  adapted  so  that  the  spread  could  be 
inacfaine  tufted.  The  Bandys  opened  their 
first  factory  In  a  tin  building  down  on  Thorn, 
ton  Avenue.  I  asked  if  I  could  get  a  picture 
of  the  first  factory.  "Oh,  honey,  it  was  noth- 
ing. We  wouldnt  have  wanted  a  picture  of 
that  I"  she  said. 

The  new  machine  age  was  born.  Mr.  Bandy 
later  bought  a  large  plant  In  North  Carolina; 
he  established  the  Southern  Craft  Co.  in 
Rome,  Georgia,  and  built  Bartow  Textile  Co. 
in  CarterBviUe.  He  Is  credited  with  being  the 
first  man  to  ever  make  a  million  dollars  in 
the  bedspread  btaslnees. 

Prom  tufting  bedspreads  it  was  a  natural 
step  to  use  much  the  same  principle  to  tuft 
«rpets.  The  Bandy  family  were  among  the 
Drat  to  get  Into  the  carpet  business,  taking 
advantage  of  every  InnovaUon.  Her  son,  B. 
J^Bandy  is  currently  vice  president  of  Coro- 
net Carpets  which  recently  merged  with 
K-  C.  A.  in  a  stock  exchange,  "Why,  Coronet 
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was  started  just  10  years  ago  tn  this  very 
living  room."  she  told  me. 

Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  McCutchen, 
is  the  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the  boards  of 
both  J.  and  C.  Carpet  Co.  and  Universal  Car- 
pet of  Ellljay,  Georgia.  McCutchen  is  the 
holder  of  more  than  30  major  patents  in  tuft- 
ing technology. 

You  cannot  drive  through  the  streets  of 
Dalton  with  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bandy  without  detect- 
ing her  wide  Interests,  her  enthusiasm,  her 
drive.  "There's  our  new  bank.  Isn't  It  beau- 
tiful? Over  there  is  a  carpet  business  that 
has  expanded  and  expanded  so  that  it  in- 
cludes a  whole  block.  That  landscaping  is 
nice,  isn't  it?  I  like  the  water  fountain." 

We  drove  out  by  Dalton  Junior  College,  a 
beautifully  planned  college.  She  is  a  memlDer 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  All  the  classrooms 
are  carpeted. 

Dicksle  Bradley  Bandy  is  not  only  a  super 
saleswoman  with  lots  of  dynamic  Ideas  for  a 
family  business,  but  she  is  both  civic  and 
history  minded.  In  memory  of  Mr.  Bandy, 
who  died  in  1»48,  and  a  granddaughter, 
Christie  McCutchen,  who  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  her  famUy  established  an  intensive 
care  unit  at  the  Dalton  Hospital. 

"I  think  people  should  be  interested  in 
everything,  and  help  wherever  they  can.  Life 
Is  more  than  just  business.  Once  my  husband 
went  to  see  a  man  about  possibly  selling  a 
plant,  and  they  had  lunch  together.  The  man 
talked  nothing  but  business  all  through 
lunch,  and  my  husband  decided  not  to  get 
Involved." 

Mrs.  Bandy  says  that  as  she  was  growing 
up  as  Dicksle  Bradley  with  all  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  the  daughter  of  a  country 
doctor,  she  always  felt  sorry  for  the  Indians 
and  thought  they  had  been  treated  badly. 
She  had  watched  the  once  magnificent  old 
Vann  house,  built  by  Cherokee  James  Cle- 
ment Vann,  fall  into  disrepair.  She  inter- 
ested the  Whitfield  Murray  County  Historical 
Society  in  restoring  it  and  they  bought  the 
big  house  at  Spring  Place  outelde  Dalton  for 
»5,000.  Of  course,  it  took  another  $75,000  to 
restore  it,  but  it  is  the  only  mansion  type 
home  in  America  built  by  an  Indian. 

When  she  needed  help  in  decorating  it,  she 
just  called  Mr.  Scalamandre  in  New  York, 
who  came  down  to  get  the  feel  of  it  and 
ended  up  donating  $8,000  worth  of  material 
for  the  draperies.  When  It  was  dedicated. 
Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  a  descendant  of  the  Vanns, 
came,  as  well  as  governors,  dignitaries  and 
representatives  from  the  Cherokeee  in  Okla- 
homa. Dicksle  Bradley  Bandy  was  made  an 
Ambassador  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  W.  W. 
Keeler,  president  of  Phillips  Petroleum  in 
Bartlesville.  Oklahoma. 

Today  Mrs.  Bandy  can  look  about  her  at 
the  changes  that  have  come  to  her  i>art  of 
the  country  in  her  lifetime.  The  country  doc- 
tor's daughter  has  made  the  big  time  without 
losing  for  a  minute  her  compassion  for  peo- 
ple who  have  been  treated  unjustly,  as  well 
as  for  the  sick,  her  patriotism  that  feels  we 
must  save  the  best  of  the  past  for  the  future, 
and  her  love  of  people  and  of  life.  Mrs.  Bandy 
is  the  first  lady  of  Dalton,  and  a  gracious, 
down-to-earth  Southern  lady  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word. 


PROGRESS  OR  AN  EXPENSIVE 
FUNERAL? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  here,  in 
the  other  body,  and  in  the  press  on  the 
fate  of  the  supersonic  transport  project. 
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Some  of  what  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten made  sense  and  was  accurate;  some 
of  it,  unfortunately,  bordered  on  the  ab- 
surd and  hysterical.  In  the  cold  light  of 
day  following  the  votes  on  the  SST,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  printed  an  edi- 
torial which  I  believe  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  reading.  Under  the  per- 
mission heretofore  unanimously  granted 
me,  I  include  this  editorial  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Dally 
News  of  March  25,  1971: 

No  Obit  Foe  the  SST 

Backers  of  the  supersonic  transport  plans 
are  confronted  with  two  choices  now  that 
both  houses  of  Congress  have  cut  off  future 
federal  aid. 

The  can  quietly  bury  the  SST  project, 
leaving  the  supersonic  field  to  the  British, 
the  French  and  the  Russians. 

Or  they  can  try  to  revive  the  SST — either 
thru  private  financing,  government-gruar- 
anteed  loans  or  a  combination  of  both. 

The  only  responsible  choice  is  to  keep 
trying. 

This  wouldn't  be  pigheeuled  stubbornness. 
It  simply  would  reflect  the  conviction  of 
many  knowledgeable  Americans  (Including 
nearly  half  the  members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  this  newspaper)  that  supersonic  travel  Is 
bound  to  come — and  the  United  States 
should  go  after  Its  share  of  the  market. 

The  51-46  vote  yesterday  in  the  Senate 
and  last  week's  215-204  vote  In  the  House 
are  not  convincing  enough  to  drop  abruptly 
a  project  which  so  far  has  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers $864  million  and  could  cost  a  billion 
dollars  once  contract  cancellation  penalties 
are  computed. 

As  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  said, 
this  Is  too  stiff  a  price  to  pay  for  unproven 
scare  stories  about  sonic  booms,  skin  can- 
cer and  air  pollution. 

"The  SST  program  is  a  program  to  build 
two  prototypes,"  he  points  out.  "No  one  ever 
claimed  this  would  have  any  adverse  effect 
on  the  environment." 

There  is  always  the  chance — however  re- 
mote— that  Congress  will  change  its  mind 
about  the  SST.  Perhaps  some  kind  of  par- 
tial funding  can  be  arranged  for  the  fiscal 
year  starting  in  July. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion should  continue  exploring  every  pos- 
sible way  to  keep  this  project  alive — even 
If  it  means  backing  private  loans  with  fed- 
eral credit. 

This  is  the  wrong  time  to  write  an  obitu- 
ary for  the  SST.  The  stakes  are  too  high. 
And  the  funeral  would  be  far  too  expensive. 


AMERICAN  POW'S— WE  DO  CARE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or  comrEcncTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
7  years  since  the  first  U.S.  serviceman, 
Capt.  Floyd  J.  Thompson,  was  Im- 
prisoned tn  Southeast  Asia.  Today  he  Is 
among  the  almost  1,600  young  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  prisoners  of  war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcoag 
have  claimed  that  they  are  treating 
American  prisoners  of  war  humanely, 
but  there  Is  clear  evidence  that  this  is 
not  true.  They  have,  in  fact,  consistently 
ignored  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  They  have  never  released 
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the  names  of  all  the  U.S.  prisoners  they 
hold.  They  have  not  released  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners.  They  have  not  al- 
lowed Impartial  Inspections  of  prisoners- 
of-war  facilities.  And  they  have  not  per- 
mitted a  regular  flow  of  mail  between 
the  prisoners  and  their  families. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government 
has  often  indicated  that  It  does  not 
really  believe  that  the  American  people 
care  about  their  captured  servicemen. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  in  the 
House  which  designates  this  week  as 
"National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prison- 
ers of  War/Missing  In  Action."  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  congressional  action 
will  help  to  dispel  this  grave  misconcep- 
tion in  Hanoi. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  this  national 
expression  of  concern  for  our  missing 
and  captured  servicemen  will  focus  new 
attention  on  the  callous  disregard  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  has 
shown  for  its  own  military  personnel 
captured  and  missing  in  South  Vietnam. 
Hanoi  continues  to  deny  that  its  army 
has  invaded  South  Vietnam  and  con- 
sequently treats  its  own  8,000  prisoners 
of  war  in  South  Vletnsun  as  nonpersons. 
It  denies  that  these  8,000  men  exist  and 
has  rejected  all  proposals  for  prisoner 
exchanges. 

Hanoi's  stand  on  the  prisoner-of-war 
Issue  thus  contravenes  not  only  the  most 
basic  interest  of  the  American  people, 
but  of  the  Vietnamese  people  them- 
selves, north  and  south.  It  is  a  policy 
which  cannot  stand  exposure  to  the  light 
of  world  opinion  and  one  which  we 
therefore  must  continue  to  expose  with 
all  the  resources  at  our  command. 
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Ing  this  time  become  somewhat  of  an  acces- 
sory to  whatever  wrongdoing  he  now  claims 
was  going  on? 

Any  citizen  knows  that  no  court  will  ac- 
cept "hearsay  evidence,"  and  It  only  takes  a 
grain  of  common  sense  to  tell  one  that  what 
a  living  person,  with  no  witnesses,  states  that 
a  dead  one  said  is  Just  that. 

Sen.  Fritz  HoUlngs,  like  Sen.  Thurmond, 
is  also  to  be  commended  for  making  a  similar 
admirable  defense  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  the  New  York  Post  printed  an  Inex- 
cusably tasteless  and  Indeed  abhorrent  arti- 
cle on  the  day  of  the  late  Congressman's 
funeral. 

It  Is  expected  that  all  great  men  will  have 
enemies,  but  let  It  be  known  that  the  true 
friends  (Republican,  Democrat,  Independ- 
ent, or  whatever)  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  who 
admired  him  In  life  and  revere  him  in  death, 
will  not  forget  that  he  literally  gave  his  life 
for  our  Interests  and  those  of  our  country. 
We  shall  never  stand  by  and  fall  to  speak  out 
when  any  attempt  shall  be  made,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  inference,  to  besmirch  a  name 
which  he  made  great  by  sacrificial  service  to 
his  God.  his  country  and  to  us,  his  fellow- 
men. 

J.  A.  Hambick, 
Joseph  P.  Riley, 
Habold  Simmons 

F.      JUl-IAN      LXAMOND, 

W.  Harold  Butt. 
13  Broad  St. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  RIVERS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  to  the  editor  which  appeared  in  the 
Charleston,  S.C,  News  and  Courier  on 
March  23. 1971. 

The  letter,  which  speaks  for  Itself,  was 
written  by  members  of  the  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  Monument  Committee: 

DErENSE  OP  Rivers 
To  THE  News  and  Courier: 

Congratulations  to  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
for  springing  to  the  defense  of  our  beloved 
fztend.  the  late  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  who  has.  In 
ft  Senate  hearing,  been  accused  by  Sen.  Abra- 
lirnm  Rlblcoff  in  what,  under  the  clrciun- 
Btances.  we  consider  to  be  an  unfair  and 
cowardly  manner. 

As  we  understand  from  newspaper  ac- 
counts, the  accusation  is  based  solely  on  two 
alleged  conversations  between  Sen.  Riblcoff 
and  the  late  Congressman  Rivers  in  the  fall 
of  1969.  If  any  such  conversations  did  Indeed 
take  place,  obviously  the  living  may  report 
anything  he  chooses,  while  the  dead  la  for- 
ever silent. 

One  wonders.  IX  his  accuBatlous  were  true, 
if  by  withholding  the  salt  vital  evidence  for 
more  than  two  years  Mr.  Riblcoff  does  not  to 
some  extent  Indict  himself.  If  such  should 
be  the  case,  would  he  not  by  his  silence  dur- 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
POSTAL  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  have  been  pleased 
with  the  progress  we  have  made  in  pro- 
viding the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
with  the  best  possible  mail  service.  With 
the  implementation  of  the  Postal  Reform 
Act  this  July,  we  will  have  produced  a 
mail  service  that  is  convenient  to  the 
public  as  well  as  reliable. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  Postal  Reform 
Act  would  be  greatly  improved  with  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
just  introduced.  The  amendment  wUl 
prohibit  the  unsolicited  mailing  of 
cigarettes  and  the  unsolicited  mailing  of 
merchandise  for  which  payment  is  re- 
quired or  expected.  The  amendment 
would  also  restrict  the  mailing  of  drugs. 
The  banning  of  unsolicited  mailing  of 
cigarettes  and  merchandise  is  necessary, 
because,  unfortunately,  there  are  some 
who  would  abuse  the  privilege  of  the  mall 
by  using  the  mail  service  for  their  own 
convenience.  I  include  in  this  group  those 
tobacco  companies  who  send  sample 
cigarettes  to  a  random  selection  of  the 
population.  I  also  Include  those  com- 
panies who  send  unsolicited  merchandise 
through  the  mail,  and  then  bill  the 
recipient  for  receiving  the  parcel.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  this  amend- 
ment to  stop  this  harassment  of  the 
public. 

Restrictions  on  the  handling  of  drugs 
and  other  controlled  substances  covered 
by  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act   of    1970   are 
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necessary  to  insui-e  that  these  items 
reach  only  those  who  have  requested 
them  and  who  are  authorized  to  receive 
them.  Dangerous  and  readily  abused 
drugs  must  be  handled  with  special  and 
meticulous  caution. 

The  amendment  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  unsolic- 
ited merchandise  for  which  a  remittance  Is 
required  and  of  unsolicited  samples  of  ciga- 
rettes, to  regulate  the  maiUng  of  drugs  cov- 
ered by  title  n  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3001  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  aa 
enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
(84  Stat.  745  and  746;  PubUc  Law  91-376) 
and  amended  by  the  Act  of  January  8,  1971 
(84  Stat.  1974;  Public  Law  91-662),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (g);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  below  sub- 
section (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(f)  (1)  Any  sample  of  any  cigarette 
maUed  without  the  prior  express  written 
consent  or  request  of  the  addressee  Is  non- 
mailable matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  deliv- 
ered by  maU,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Postal  Service  directs.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  permit  the  transmission  In  the  malls, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Postal 
Service,  of  any  such  unsolicited  sample  ad- 
dressed to  a  physician,  chemist,  or  medical 
technician  engaged  in  medical  research  or  to 
a  hospital,  clinic,  laboratory,  medical  school, 
or  other  agency,  institution,  or  organization, 
whether  government  or  private,  engaged  in 
medical  research  or  having  medical  research 
facilities.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
the  envelope,  package,  or  other  cover  under 
which  such  unsolicited  sample  is  mailed 
shall  bear  on  its  face  In  conspicuous  type  a 
notice,  m  words  prescribed  by  the  Postal 
Service,  to  the  effect  that  such  envelope. 
package,  or  other  cover  contains  a  sample 
of  one  or  more  cigarettes  unsolicited  by  the 
addressee  but  which  may  be  of  Interest  or 
assistance  to  the  addressee  for  purposes  of 
medical  research. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  'cigarette' 
has  the  meaning  provided  by  section  1332(11 
(A)  and  (B)  of  title  15." 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Chapter  30  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  (84  Stat.  745-751;  PubUc 
Law  91-375)  and  amended  by  the  Act  of 
January  8,  1971  (84  Stat.  1974;  PubUc  Law 
91-662) ,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediate- 
ly following  section  3001  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"S  3001A.  Mailing  of  certain  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances  covered  by 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970 
"(a)    Any  controlled  substance  otherwise 
legally  acceptable  in  the  malls  is  nonmail- 
able matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  deUvered 
by   mall,   and  shall   be  disposed  of  as  the 
Postal  Service  directs,  unless  such  controlled 
substance  Is  mailed — 

"  ( 1 )  in  response  to  the  prior  express  writ- 
ten order  or  request  of  the  addressee  and 

"(2)    under  such  conditions  as  the  Postal 
Service  shall  prescribe  In  order  to  provide— 
"(A)    security    In    the    handling   of   such 
controlled  substance  in  the  malls,  and 

"(B)  certainty  of  personal  delivery  of  such 
controlled  substance  to  the  addressee,  and 

"(C)  proof  of  when,  where,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  such  controlled  substance  was 
delivered;   and 

"(3)  upon  agreement  by  the  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  or  other  sender  of  such 
controlled  substance  to  pay.  If  such  con- 
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trolled  substance  is  not  delivered  after  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Postal  Service  shall 
p^scrlbe,  an  additional  postal  fee  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Postal  Service  to  cover  Its  cost  of 
return  of  such  controlled  substance  to  the 
nuuaufacturer,   distributor,  or  other  sender; 

and 

"(4 1  under  a  cover  which  bears  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  distributor, 
or  other  sender  of  such  controlled  substance 
and  indicates  on  Its  face,  by  such  notice  as 
the  Postal  Service  shall  prescribe,  that  such 
cover  contains  a  controlled  substance  which 
has  been  ordered  or  requested  by  the  ad- 
dressee. 

■■(b)  For  the  purpKJses  of  this  section, 
■controlled  substance'  has  the  meaning  pro- 
vided by  section  102(6)  of  title  II  (the  Cou- 
uolled  Substances  Act)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1243;  Public  Law  91-513). 

•■(c)  The  Postal  Service  shall  prescribe  and 
Issue  special  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  30  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stat.  745; 
Public  Law  91-375),  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing— 

"3001.4.  Mailing  of  certain  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances  covered  by 
Comprehensive   Drug   Abuse   Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970." 
immediately  below — 
"3001.  Nonmailable  matter.". 

Sk.  3.  (a)   Chapter  83  of  title  18,  United 

States  Code,  relating  to  offenses  against  the 

Postal  Service,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"5 1738.  Unlawful   mailing  of  certain   drugs 

and   other   controlled   substances 

covered    by    Comprehensive    Drug 

Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 

of  1970 

"(a)  Whoever  willfully  uses  the  malls  for 
the  mailing  carriage  in  the  malls,  or  delivery 
of  any  controlled  substance  in  violation  of 
section  3001A  of  title  39,  or  willfully  violates 
any  regulation  of  the  Postal  Service  pre- 
scribed and  Issued  under  such  section  3001A, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
offense. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  'controlled 
substance"  has  the  meaning  provided  by  sec- 
tion 102(6)  of  title  n  (the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970.". 

(bi  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  83  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"1738.  Unlawful  mailing  of  certain  drugs  and 
other  controlled  substances  covered 
by  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970. '•. 
Sue.  4.   (a)   Chapter  30  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act    (84   Stat    745-751;    Public 
Law  91-375).   and   amended   by   the   Act   of 
January  8,  1971    (84  Stat.   1974:   Public  Law 
91-662),  is   amended   by   Inserting   Immedi- 
ately following  section  3009  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"5  3009A.  Mailing  of  unsolicited  merchandise 

for  which  payment  is  required  or 

expected 

"Any  Item  of  merchandise  mailed  without 

the  prior  express  written  consent  or  request 

of  the  addressee  and  payment  for  which  by 

the  addressee  is  required  or  expected  by  the 

sender  Is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be 

<»rried  or  delivered   by  mall,  and  shall  be 

(llsposed  of  as  the  Postal  Service  directs.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  30  of 
title  39,  United  Stotes  Code,  aa  enacted  by  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stat.  745;  Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-375) ,  is  amended  ty  i:  sertlng— 
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"3009A.  Mailing  of  unsolicited  merchandise 
for  which  payment  Is  required  or 
expected." 
Immediately  below— 
"3009.  Mailing  of  unordered  merchandise. •'. 

Sec.  5.  Section  3009  ol  title  39,  United 
Stales  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  (84  Slat.  749;  Public  Law 
91-375) .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  Impair,  change,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  application  and  operation  of  any 
other  section  of  this  chapter. •'. 

Sec.  S.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  calendar  month  foUowing  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  on  such  earlier  date 
or  dates,  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Postal 
Service,  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 


MUSEUM  OP  THE  CITY  OP  NEW 
YORK— NARCOTICS  EXHIBIT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
three  New  Yorkers  die,  victims  of  the 
horror  of  drug  abuse.  Each  day,  drug 
abusers  commit  nearly  one-half  of  all 
crimes  reported  to  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department.  Each  day,  the  drug 
crisis,  leaving  no  segment  of  this  Na- 
tion imtouched,  becomes  increasingly 
severe. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  do  all  pos- 
sible to  put  an  end  to  this  spreading  ad- 
diction and  fatal  abuse.  A  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  effort  to  direct  all  of 
the  resources  at  our  command  toward 
this  goal  must  be  developed.  The  Con- 
gress, the  Executive,  and  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
as  long  as  hard  drugs  permeate  our  land, 
as  long  as  they  infect  our  youth,  if  it 
everyone's  dilemma,  we  must  all  live  with 
it,  and  together  we  must  all  solve  it. 

Congressional  and  Executive  action 
might  well  begin  to  bring  us  to  a  solu- 
tion. But  that  is  not  enough.  Our  media, 
our  educational  and  cultural  institu- 
tions, and  our  people  themselves,  must 
act  so  as  to  influence  and  increase  our 
commitment  to  the  eradication  of  this 
growing  crisis. 

The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
through  a  $65,000  grant  from  the  New 
York  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control 
Commission,  is  now  staging  a  timely  ex- 
hibit entitled  "Drug  Scene."  It  is  the  first 
exhibit  about  drug  abuse  staged  by  a 
museum  in  this  country  and  it  has  been 
a  complete  success.  By  taking  this  prob- 
lem directly  to  the  people  of  New  York, 
the  museum  and  the  city  have  discovered 
a  neutral  groimd  for  family  and  school 
groups  to  examine  the  facts  and  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse  in  a  dramatic  and 
effective  manner. 

The  success  of  this  kind  of  endeavor 
demands  that  there  be  more  of  the  same, 
in  museums,  schools,  and  cities,  all 
across  the  Nation. 

A  series  of  reviews  which  appeared 
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upon  the  opening  of  this  exhibit,  unan- 
imous in  their  praise  and  approval,  fol- 
lows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  3,  19711 

A  Grim  Trip:   "Drug  Scente" 

(By  Jerry  Tallmer) 

They  passed  in  through  the  coffins  at  the 
entrance  to  the  show,  10  kids,  mostly  black, 
and  their  teacher,  a  young  white  woman, 
and  now  stood  contemplating  some  free- 
standing photo-figures  each  labeled:  "I'm  on 
drugs." 

A  little  boy  about  7  stood  himself  next  to 
one  of  the  photo-figtires.  "She  'bout  the 
same  size  as  me,"  he  remarked. 

A  little  girl  pointed  to  another  of  the  fig- 
ures. "What's  that,"  she  said,  "a  girl  or  boy?" 
The  teacher  looked  and  said:  "A  girl.  Do  you 
think  shell  live  to  be  a  grownup?"  "Nope," 
said  her  student,  and  the  group  moved  on  Into 
the  rest  of  the  exhibit. 

It  is  called  "Drug  Scene,"  and  It  opened 
last  week  for  three  months  at  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Fifth  Av.  and  103d- 
104th  Sts..  where  It  Is  already  smashing  at- 
tendance records. 

All  day  long  on  weekdays  the  school  buses 
pull  up  and  the  kids  pour  out.  Sunday  was 
even  heavier,  some  6500  In  a  continually  mov- 
ing line,  bringing  the  total  by  the  end  of  that 
fifth  day  of  the  show  to  17.500. 

Normal  Sunday  attendance,  says  Joseph 
V.  Noble,  director  of  the  museum,  would  be 
'2000  to  25(X),  tops,"  He  recommends  week- 
day lunch  hours,  12-2.  as  the  best  time  to 
avoid  the  crush. 

The  kids  were  looking  at  the  blown  up  face 
of  a  man  taking  LSD.  and  the  LSD  he  weis 
taking,  cut  Into  the  photo  at  the  appropriate 
spot,  was  the  real  stuff. 

"He  takin'  a  drug  pUl,  and  he  gives  me  the 
creeps  at  night,"  said  one  of  the  little  girls 
of  the  fourth  grade,  PS  6,  the  Bronx. 

"Don't  worry  about  it,  Annie,"  said  her 
teacher.  "Better  he  gives  you  the  creeps 
now." 

A  new  group  came  walking  through. 

"If  you  have  a  question, ••  said  their  teacher, 
"go  up  to  the  'Ask  Me'  man  and  ask." 

The  "Ask  Me"  men  wear  big  buttons  say- 
ing: "Ask  Me,"  and  they  are  reformed— or 
reforming — addicts.  There  were  two  of  them 
on  hand  right  then. 

One  of  them  made  himself  available  to  a 
little  girl  who  was  studying  a  bunch  of  mari- 
juana cigarettes. 

"What  do  they  put  in  there?"  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  reefers. 

"This."  said  the  "Ask  Me"  man,  pointing 
to  powdered  marijuana  and  then  to  a  mari- 
juana leaf.  "You  see,  you  dry  it  out,  then 
crush  it  up." 

He  pointed  high  up  to  a  window  slU.  "We 
have  the  plants  growing  up  there."  he  said — 
and  sure  enough,  they  do.  The  little  girl 
reached  out  to  try  and  touch  a  marijuana 
leaf,  but  it  and  all  the  rest  are  securely 
bolted  behind  thick  plastic  shields. 

A  little  boy  walked  up  and  jabbed  the  "Ask 
Me"  man  in  the  elbow. 

"How  do  you  feel  when  you  take  It?"  he 
asked. 

"How  do  you  feel  when  you  take  mari- 
juana?" said  the  "Ask  Me"  man.  ••Well,  kind 
of  light.  Music  sounds  great.  You  feel  kind 
of  happy.  It  all  depends  on  the  setting  you're 
In  when  you  smoke  it." 

And  then  he  informed  the  boy,  and  others 
listening  what  else  might  bapp>en  to  people 
who  start  smoking  marijuana. 

The  group  moved  along  the  "Ask  Me"  man 
moving  with  them. 

"That  there — that's  methadone."  he  said. 
"See,  you  use  that  to  help  you  stop  taking 
dope.  This  here — this  here's  an  encounter 
session  in  group  therapy.  You  see."  he  said 
to  a  Puerto  Rlcan  girl.  "I  run  encounters." 
And  he  explained  them. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  exhibit  at  a  red  "hot 
Una"  telephone  stood  another  "Ask  Me"  man. 
a  brown  man  of  about  30  with  a  neat  mus- 
tache and  intense  eyea.  A  bunch  of  kids  were 
clusf-ered  around  him,  enthralled. 

"How  did  you  feel  when  you  were  taking 
dope?"  one  of  them  asked. 

"Very  aching, "'  said  the  "Ask  Me"  man,  re- 
cruited here  from  the  Bushwlck  methadone 
program.  "You  get  aches  and  pains  all  over. 
Plus  you  break  out  In  cold  and  hot  sweats. 
And  on  top  of  all  this  you  might  take  too 
much." 

"An  overdose."  said  a  kid. 

"Right,  and  It  will  kill  you  Instantly." 

A  girl  asked:  "When  you're  on  speed,  do 
you  feel  funny?" 

"Like  you're  on  the  roof,  and  want  to  Jump 
right  off  It." 

He  was  asked  which  drug  he  thought  was 
worst. 

"All  bad.  All.  But,"  he  said,  slowly  and 
emphatically.  "I  would  say  the  worst  one  Is 
heroin.  And  LSD  Is  very  bad  because  It  puts 
you  through  hallucinations. 

aEAI.I.7    TRUE 

"I  might  be  with  my  wife,  and  I  might  take 
a  knife  and  stab  her  In  the  heart." 

The  kids  were  wide-eyed,  silent,  listening, 
as  the  "Ask  Me"  man  told  of  other  horrors. 
Finally  one  boy  asked:  "Is  this  really  true?" 

"Yeah,"  said  the  "Ask  Me"  man  bluntly, 
"It's  the  truth.  Any  time  you  go  on  drugs 
there's  no  future  for  your  life  whatsoever. 
You  lose  your  self-respect,  and  you  definitely 
don't  love  anyone  else.  So  please  don't  ever 
take  no  kind  of  drugs.  I've  experienced  It 
and  I  know. 

"There  were  10  of  us  on  drugs,  and  only 
two  of  us  are  alive  now.  Two  were  killed  by 
police.  The  others  were  ODs." 

The  kids  nodded  and  a  tall  girl  said:  "If 
you  start  doing  it  once  .  .  ." 

"If  you  do  It  once  you  can't  stop,"  said 
the  "Ask  Me"  man.  "If  you  do  It  one  time, 
you're  going  to  do  It  two,  if  you  do  it  two 
times,  you're  going  to  do  it  three." 

Says  museum  director  Noble:  "One  thing 
has  astounded  me.  I  hadn't  been  prepared 
for  It.  We  get  kids  down  to  10-year-olds  con- 
fiding to  the  'Ask  Me'  men  that  they're  shoot- 
ing It  up. 

"The  'Ask  Me'  man  can  got  them  help 
through  the  "hot  line'  telephone  but  he  usu- 
ally says  first:  'Have  you  told  your  parents?" 
The  kids  say:  'My  parents  would  throw  me 
out.'  He  says:  'Bring  your  parents  back  to 
the  show  and  maybe  we  can  talk  to  them 
too'." 

According  to  Noble  there  have  been  about 
10  such  confessions — or  cries  for  help — a 
day,  or  40  to  50  In  all  so  far. 

At  the  end  of  the  show  there's  a  family 
portrait.  Dad,  Mom,  the  kids,  the  dog — and 
a  medicine  cabinet  full  of  "legal"  pills  In 
Mom's  tummy,  a  cabinet  of  liquor  and  an- 
other of  cigarettes  In  Dad's. 

"We  are  all  part  of  the  drug  scene"  Is 
written  over  their  heads — In  English  and 
Spanish,  like  everything  else  In  the  show. 

"Hey.  Red,  look,"  said  a  little  white  girl  to 
her  chum  while  pointing  to  all  the  TV- 
blatted  remedies  In  Mom's  tummy,  "they  tell 
us  this  stuff  is  safe." 

"I  gave  my  sister  an  aspirin  the  other  day," 
said  her  friend. 

"Tou  stupid,  you  really  are,"  said  the  first 
girl,  giggling. 

"Anything  taken  in  excess  Is  dangerous," 
said  their  te.\cher  as  they  started  out  of 
the  exhibit. 

Another  group  came  up  and  stared  at  all 
the  familiar  brand  names  and  then  at  a 
strange  man  standing  there,  writing  things 
down  In  a  reporter's  notebook. 

'My  mother  takes  that,"  said  one  of  the 
children  to  the  writing  man,  pointing  to  a 
headache  remedy.  "Why  do  they  have  this 
here?"  And  a  bunch  of  other  kids  echoed  his 
question. 
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"Anything  taken  In  excess  Is  dangerous." 
said  the  writing  man,  doing  the  best  he 
could  to  explain  why. 

You  could  see  the  light  dawn. 

"Ohhh."  said  a  girl  pointing  to  each  Item 
in  turn,  with  the  others  shaking  their  head.-;. 
In  agreement,  "sleepies  are  bad  for  you.  head- 
ache pills  are  bad  for  you,  diet  pills  are  bad 
for  you  .  .  ." 

Out  by  the  CDffins  at  the  entrance  a  little 
white  boy  of  about  6  grasped:  "Coffins!  Is  It 
real?" 

By  the  coffins  there  Is  a  sign  that  reads: 
"Three  New  Yorkers  will  die  today  from 
overdoses  and  di.seases  caused  by  drugs." 


(F'rom  the  New  York  Sunday  News,  Feb.  14, 
1971] 

CrrY  MusEtTM  Sets  ExHiBrr  ok  Narcotics 
(By  Edward  Benes) 

A  trip  through  the  world  of  narcotics,  dra- 
matically portrayed  by  life-size  three-dimen- 
sional, free-standing  murals,  awaits  visitors 
to  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  when 
a  special  exhibition  opens  Feb.  24.  Entitled 
"Drug  Scene,"  it  will  be  the  first  major  ex- 
hibition concerned  with  drug  abuse  ever  pre- 
sented by  a  museum  In  this  country.  Director 
Joseph    Veach  Noble  said. 

"This  provocative  exhibition  was  proposed 
as  an  attempt  to  show  that  not  only  is  a 
museum  a  mirror  to  the  past,  but  also  can 
serve  as  a  powerful  visual  educational  me- 
dium to  today's  problem,  which  will  be  to- 
morrow's past,"  he  said. 

Noble  called  drug  addiction  today's  No.  1 
problem  in  the  city  and  said  although  the 
exhibition  will  not  cure  someone  who  is  an 
addict.  It  might  help  prevent  someone  from 
either  experimenting  with  drugs  or  stop  an 
experimenter  from  going  deeper  Into  habit. 

COST   IS    $65,000 

Noble  was  confident  that  the  exhibit,  fund- 
ed at  a  cost  of  $65,000  by  the  State  Narcotic 
Addiction  Control  Commission,  would  be 
watched  carefully  by  other  cultural  organiza- 
tions and  museums  throughout  the  country. 
"If  we  seem  to  meet  with  any  measure  of  suc- 
cess In  attracting  people,  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  neutral  grounds,  in  a  museum,  to 
become  more  educated  In  all  aspects  of  this 
terrible  drug  epidemic  sweeping  our  country, 
I  know  It  will  be  repeated  in  every  big  city 
nationwide,"  he  said. 

The  exhibit  will  show  a  brief  history  of 
narcotics  in  this  country  since  the  Civil 
War,  the  consequences  of  drug  abuse,  the 
treatment  of  addicts  and  a  "first  step"  toward 
help. 

Three  guides,  all  former  addicts,  and  Iden- 
tified by  buttons  reading  "Ask  Me,"  will  be 
on  duty  to  answer  questions.  The  exhibition 
will  be  bilingual  and  is  expected  to  run  for 
three  months,  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Admission  Is  free. 

Greeting  visitors  In  the  main  rotunda  of 
the  museum  will  be  a  15-foot  three-dimen- 
sional mural  of  an  addict  about  to  mainline  a 
shot  of  heroin.  It  will  be  captioned  in  both 
English  and  Spanish:  "Welcome  to  New 
York  City,  Drug  Capital  of  the  World." 

Past  this  grotesque  figure.  Noble  said,  other 
figures  will  all  be  life-size  to  give  the  illusion 
that  the  viewer  Is  actually  part  of  the  scene. 
"At  one  point,  in  the  treatment  area,  the 
viewer  will  be  surrounded  by  about  12  figures 
engaged  In  an  encounter  session  rapping 
about  drugs,"  he  said.  Two  of  the  figures  will 
emit  voices  from  tape  recordings,  both  in 
English  and  Spanish,  of  actual  dialogue  In  a 
rehabilitation    center. 

At  the  end  of  the  exhibition,  the  phase 
called  "First  Step,"  an  eight-page  booklet  In 
both  languages,  will  be  handed  out.  On  a  desk 
wdll  be  a  "hot  line"  phone. 

It  will  be  connected  directly  with  State 
Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commission  cen- 
ters for  anyone  who  might  need  help. 

Noble,  who  became  director  of  the  museum 
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on  Sept  1.  said  the  museum  b  board  of  trust- 
ees, including  President  Loui.s  Auchinclosa  an 
author;  Mrs.  Bennett  Cerf,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Ford.  Bruce  A.  Gimbel  and  Julian  K.  Roose- 
velt, completely  supported  his  idea  of  a  drue 
exhibit. 

[Prom   the   New  York   Catholic   News    Peb 
25,  1971) 

City  of  N'ew  York  Mcseum  Presenting 
■Drvg  Scene  Exhibit" 

Drug  Scene,  the  first  major  exhibition  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  drug  addiction  and 
abuse  to  be  presented  in  the  United  States, 
opened  at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New- 
York  yesterday.  This  educational  exhibition, 
which  !s  primarily  concerned  with  the  drug 
problem  as  it  relates  to  New  York  City,  will 
be  bilingual  In  English  and  Spanish.  Admis- 
sion Is  free. 

Joseph  Veach  Noble,  Director  of  the  Mu- 
seum, conceived  the  idea  for  the  exhibition 
and  Its  presentation  at  the  Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  commenting  on  it  he 
said,  "Drug  Scene  Is  an  exhibition  which  fills 
an  urgent  need  here  in  New  York  City.  A 
wave  of  drug  abuse  Is  our  major  urban  prob- 
lem, and  It  affects  all  of  us  every  day — di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  The  dread  of  its  con- 
sequences lies  in  the  heart  of  every  par- 
ent. And  yet,  until  now,  where  could  peo- 
ple take  their  children  In  a  neutral  environ- 
ment to  have  a  look  at  the  hardware  of 
drugs,  to  question  the  root  causes  behind 
drug  abuse,  and  to  see  an  objective  presen- 
tation of  the  methods  of  treatment  and  re- 
hlblUtatlon?  The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  undertaken  the  responslijllity  of 
presenting  Drug  Scene  as  an  educational  and 
constructive  exhibition  which  will  create  an 
Insight  Into  this  perlllous  problem." 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into  five  majcr 
areas.  The  first  area  Is  entitled  "How  and 
Why."  Here  the  viewer  Is  shown  the  root 
causes  of  drug  abuse  In  Juxtaposition  to  the 
actual  "hardware"  of  the  drugs  themselves, 
with  details  on  the  legal  and  illegal  uses  of 
the  drugs  and  their  effects  on  the  human 
body.  The  second  major  area  entitled  "Con- 
sequences" is  a  multi-media  visual  and  sound 
presentation  to  tell  of  the  horrors  and  con- 
sequences of  drug  abuse.  "Treatment"  Is  the 
third  part  of  Drug  Scene  and  here  chemo- 
therapy and  psychotherapy  as  means  of  over- 
coming drug  addiction  are  explained  and  Il- 
lustrated. 

"Law  Enforcement"  Is  the  fourth  section, 
which  Illustrates  the  routes  by  which  drugs 
reach  New  York  City,  and  the  attempts  lo- 
cally, federally,  and  internationally  at  con- 
trolilng  the  flow  of  drugs  to  this  city.  The 
"Ask  Me"  desk  Is  In  the  fifth  major  area. 
This  Is  attended  by  a  former  drug  addict 
with  a  red  "Hot  Line"  telephone  for  Instant 
referral  to  any  of  the  drug  addiction  agen- 
cies for  anyone  wishing  help  for  further  in- 
formation. A  free  8-page  booklet  covering  the 
drug  problem.  In  English  or  Spanish,  will  be 
given  to  every  visitor. 

The  aim  of  the  Drug  Scene  exhibition  la 
Involvement,  and  to  achieve  this  an  entirely 
new  exhibition  technique  has  been  created 
whereby  the  visitor  Is  confronted  with  Ufe 
size,  free-standing  figures  and  settings  which 
serve  as  the  medium  for  displaying  the  arti- 
facts of  drug  abuse.  A  sound  track  of  the 
street  vocabularly  used  In  connection  with 
drugs  orients  the  uninitiated  visitor.  To 
further  help  in  an  understanding  of  Drug 
Scene  (the  guides  for  exhibition  are  former 
drug  addicts  who  will  be  stationed  through- 
out the  area  to  answer  questions.  They  will 
be  wearing  the  large  "Ask  Me"  buttons. 

The  Museum,  located  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
103rd  Street  In  Manhattan,  Is  open  Tues- 
day through  Saturday,  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M., 
and  Sundays  and  Holidays  from  1  to  5  P.M. 
Drug  Scene  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  New  York  State  Narcotic 
Addiction  Control  Commission.  It  will  be 
shown  for  three  months. 
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[From  the  Long  Island  Newsday, 
Feb.  23,  16711 
XHB  Addict  Who  Came  in  From  the  Rain 
In  the  walkways  of  the  housing  project  at 
l(^th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  yesterday 
the  rain  was  running  gray  rivulets  around 
crushed  beer  cans  and  empty  wine  bottles. 
Women  coming  back  from  shopping  clutched 
brown  paper  bags  in  one  hand  and  umbrellas 
in  the  other.  Kids  coming  home  from  school 
nulled  their  raincoats  up  over  their  heads. 
There  wasnt  a  dope  pusher  In  sight,  but 
Virgil  Black,  chatting  in  a  building  a  block 
»way  knew  they  were  out  there,  or  would 
be  there  later,  in  the  hallway  or  In  the  play- 
eround  or  just  standing  on  the  street  corner. 
Virgil  spent  10  years  shooting  up  heroin  In 
that  neighborhood  and  hustling  It  to  others. 
■■I  was  on  Bkag  for  $200  a  day,"  he  said. 
(Skag  is  his  word  for  heroin.)  "I  had  a  girl 
who  was  supportln'  me.  She'd  bring  me  two 
bags  in  the  morning.  Then  I  would  be  okay.  I 
wasn't  sick,  as  long  as  I  had  the  stuff.  But 
when  she  left,  that's  when  It  got  bad.  When 
you  got  to  support  yourself,  you've  got  to  be 
out  hustlin'  all  the  time,  hustlln'  all  day 
long.  You  dont  got  no  time  to  rest.  And  you 
could  never  hustle  enough.  Some  days  I'd 
hustle  up  $300.  I'd  go  to  an  after-hours 
shoot-up  joint  with  my  friends  and  blow  the 
whole  $300.  Next  morning  you  got  to  start  all 

over  again.  

•I  got  into  skag  when  I  was  27,'  he  said. 
'■That's  pretty  late.  I  came  to  New  York  from 
North  Carolina  when  I  was  26.  Didn't  know 
anything  aV)out  skag  back  then.  There  wasn't 
allthis  pnblicitv  back  home.  I  hung  out  with 
some  fellas  from  North  Carolina.  They're 
snort'.n'  this  white  stuff  and  they  say,  'Here 
try  it.  it'll  n-.nke  you  feel  good.  It  can't  hurt 
you.  see,  we're  takln'  It.'  So  you  snort  the 
stuff  .1  few  times  and  before  you  know  It 
you're  Looked.  You've  got  a  habit. 

■Ten  vear=.  I  was  on  skag.  I  guess  I'm  lucky. 
A  lot  of  those  guys  I  started  out  with  are 
dead.  ODd.  There  was  never  any  trouble  get- 
ting' the  stuff.  It's  all  over  the  place.  They 
cant  stamp  it  out.  It's  too  big.  Cops  are 
hustling  stuff.  Straight  guys,  guys  you'd  never 
guess,  are  shootln'  up.  You  take  a  girl  out, 
drlnkln'  and  partyln',  and  you  pull  out  some 
skag  and  snort  It  and  say,  'Here,  try  It,  It 
won't  hurt  you.'  So  she  tries  It  and  gets 
hooked.  Then  you  dump  her  and  move  on  to 
the  next.  That's  the  way  these  guys  operate. 
I  wouldn't  do  that,  though.  I  wouldn't  turn 
on  anybody  who  wasn't  hooked  already. 

'■But  a  guy  on  skag  likes  to  get  his  friends 
skag  too.  That  way  they  can  shoot  up  to- 
gether. It's  companionship.  And  you  can 
hustle  each  other.  When  you  start  out,  there's 
no  trouble  gettln'  money  for  stuff.  Friends 
will  give  you  money,  and  relatives.  For  about 
six  months,  till  they  find  out  what  you're 
doing.  Then  they  stop.  Then  you've  got  to 
start  hustling. 

"Sometimes  I'd  go  vlstlng  back  home  In 
North  Carolina  or  stay  with  friends  In  Con- 
necticut" he  said  "There  would  be  Junk 
around,  but  I  wouldn't  need  any.  The  minute 
I'd  get  back  to  New  York  my  stomach  would 
start  tightening.  I'd  start  getting  sick  and 
have  to  get  some  skag." 

It  was  still  raining  as  we  talked,  but  VlrgU 
was  dry  and  warm.  In  a  building  at  104th 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  one  block  from  the 
housing  project  where  he  used  to  hang  out. 
The  building  Is  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  An  exhibition  on  the  drug  scene 
opens  to  the  public  there  tomorrow,  for  a 
three-month  run,  and  Virgil  began  work 
there  yesterday  as  a  guide.  He  Is  no  longer 
an  addict,  but  It  had  taken  him  10  years  to 
travel  that  one  block,  10  years  to  come  In 
out  of  the  rain. 

The  exhibition  Is  Informative  and  fright- 
ening In  a  low-key  way.  There  are  three  cof- 
fins beneath  a  sign  that  says:  "Three  New 
Yorkers  will  Die  Today  from  Drug  Abuse." 
There  are  displays  of  heroin,  LSD,  amphet- 
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amines,  barbiturates,  marijuana,  even  alco- 
hol and  tobacco.  There  are  pictures  portray- 
ing some  of  the  reasons  for  drug  use:  loneli- 
ness, alienation,  poverty,  discrimination,  ma- 
terialism. One  display  depicts  the  pressures 
that  can  lead  to  middle-class  addiction.  "Step 
right  up  for  the  easy  life  and  Instant  happi- 
ness," it  says.  "Buy,  buy,  buy  .  .  .  promise  her 
anything  .  .  .  automatic  status  .  .  .  the  hair 
nattire  should  have  given  you  .  .  .  life  Is  too 
short  and  winter  too  long  to  go  without 
mink  .  .  ." 

The  hope  of  museum  officials  Is  that  par- 
ents will  bring  their  children  to  the  exhibi- 
tion and  learn  about  drugs  together;  com- 
municate with  one  another  before  It  Is  too 
late.  Maybe  that  will  help,  maybe  it  won't. 
As  one  display  says:  "The  problem  will  keep 
growing  until  some  of  the  things  people  are 
trying  to  escape  from  change  .  .  .  until  peo- 
ple themselves  change." 

It  must  be  noted  that  Virgil  Black  was  not 
cured  of  his  10  years  of  addiction  by  any 
museum  display.  He  was  cured  at  the  Nar- 
cotics Treatment  Center  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  It  was  no  wall  poster  or  psychedelic  dis- 
play that  motivated  him  to  go  there.  "I  final- 
ly got  busted  for  hustlln',"  he  said.  "They 
was  goln'  to  give  me  five  years.  I  told  them 
I'd  take  the  cure." 

One  other  detail.  Just  for  the  record.  Virgil 
Is  not  his  real  name.  It's  Just  a  made-up 
name  for  a  guide  through  hell.  He  didn't 
want  his  real  name  to  be  used.  "I've  got  a  new 
girl,"  he  said.  "I  haven't  told  her  about  this 
drug  stuff  yet." 

[From  the  Newark  Sunday  News,  Mar.  7, 
1971] 

Drug  Forum:  A  Museum  That  Tells  It  Like 

It  Is 

(By  Dr.  Stanley  Einstein) 

Most  people  remember  museums  In  odd 

ways.  Teachers  took  them  there  as  part  of 

school.    Parents    did    the    same    to    broaden 

horizons,  to  fill  up  a  rainy  day  or  for  family 

togetherness.   Tourists   go   there.    And   they 

are  a  reasonable  kind  of  place  for  a  cheap 

date  or  to  pick  up  a  date.  In  a  sense,  they 

are  status,  static  places  for  many  of  us. 

But  the  scene  has  changed  at  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Situated  at  103rd 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  ■with  beautiful 
gardens  to  the  west.  Black  Harlem  to  the 
north,  Spanish  Harlem  to  the  east,  and  the 
Jetset  to  the  south,  the  museum  and  its 
director.  Joseph  Veach  Noble,  are  bringing 
the  dynamic  reality  of  today's  drug  problem 
to  thousands  of  daily  visitors. 

As  you  walk  In  there's  a  huge  photo  of  a 
youngster  Injecting  himself.  To  the  side  are 
three  coffins.  The  bronze  one  Is  to  remind  us 
that  the  rich  are  affected:  the  pine  one  is  for 
the  young  and  if  that  doesn't  get  to  you.  as 
you  raise  your  eyes  there  are  some  devastat- 
ing facts  staring  at  you: 

One  out  of  every  80  New  Yorker5  Is  hooked 
on  addictive  drugs. 

Two  addicted  babies  will  be  born  today  In 
New  York  City. 

Three  New  Yorkers  will  die  today  from 
overdoses  and  diseases  caused  by  drug  abuse. 
That's  just  the  beginning  of  the  exhibit 
called  "Drug  Scene  In  New  York  City."  The 
exhibit  was  conceived  by  Noble.  What's  In- 
cluded in  It,  and  what's  excluded  Is  his  sole 
responsibility  as  well.  He  knew  that  If  all  the 
drug  experts  get  together  to  decide  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  It,  the  exhibit  would  never 
be. 

One  may  wonder  what  motivates  an  old 
prestigious  museum  and  Its  scholarly  direc- 
tor to  get  Involved  In  the  nitty  gritty  of 
dally  urban  problems.  The  answer,  accord- 
ing to  Noble  is  quite  simple. 

"Museums  should  step  out  of  conservative 
roles  into  contemporary  life,"  he  said.  "His- 
tory starts  today — It's  not  yesterday's  news- 
paper." 
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While  the  exhibit  gets  this  message  across 
quite  succinctly,  none  of  the  foundations 
that  the  museum  turned  to  would  take  a 
chance  on  funding  the  project  It  was  too 
avante  garde,  which  Is  a  fancy  way  of  saying 
that  tax  exempt  funds  should  on.y  be  used 
for  safe  issues.  And  indeed,  drug  abuse  Is 
far  from  sate.  The  tab  was  picked  up  with  a 
grant  by  the  New  York  State  Narcotic  Addic- 
tion Control  Commission,  which  spent  leas 
than  24  hours  to  make  Its  decision.  Funny 
thing  Is  that  they  used  taxpayers  money. 

The  exhibit  is  a  three  dimensional,  multi- 
media one,  which  Is  divided  Into  five  areas 
of  concern.  After  walking  through  a  short  hU- 
torlcal  hallway  which  reminds  us  that  Amer- 
ica had  an  opiate  problem  after  the  Civil 
War,  we  are  hit  with  the  hows  and  whys 
of  the  drug  problem. 

Various  drugs  and  how  they  are  misused 
are  shown.  Since  the  Intent  of  the  exhibit 
is  honesty,  the  drugs  are  all  real  ones.  The 
museum  has  five  different  governmental  li- 
censes which  permit  It  to  show  these  drugs. 
Otherwise,  the  scholarly  Noble  might  be 
doing  time  on  a  drug  bust. 

The  reasons  for  drug  use — the  educated 
hunches— are  dramatically  spelled  out;  ali- 
enation, materialism,  discrimination,  social 
pressures  and  poverty.  This  Is  a  long  way  of 
saying  contempKJrary  life. 

Just  about  when  you  have  adjusted  to  the 
"causes,"  you  enter  the  "consequences."  A 
multimedia  scene  reminds  you  not  only  of 
Janls  Joplin  but  of  Judy  Garland  as  well. 
"Over  the  Rainbow"  went  over  the  hill.  And 
there  are  lots  more  voices  to  hear,  scenes 
to  see,  and  feelings  to  experience. 

The  two  kinds  of  treatment,  verbal  and 
chemical  are  explained,  as  are  the  various 
facets  of  law  enforcement.  Most  times  an 
exhibit  would  end  at  this  point.  Not  this 
groovy  one.  As  you  almost  walk  out  there 
is  an  "Ask  Me"  desk,  attended  to  by  a  "tell 
it  like  it  is"  ex-addlct  who  not  only  dis- 
tributes a  free  booklet.  In  English  or  Spanish, 
but  mans  a  red  "Hot  Line"  telephone.  He  an- 
swers questions  and  Is  able  to  make  an  Im- 
mediate referral  to  many  New  York  City  cen- 
ters, all  of  which  are  listed  In  the  booklet. 

The  day  that  I  was  there  two  things  hap- 
pened that  got  to  me.  A  class  of  lO-year-olds 
had  finished  walking  through  the  exhibit 
and  began  talking  to  their  teacher  about 
their  own  drug  experimentation.  When  the 
initial  shock  wore  off.  the  teacher  under- 
stood that  exhibits  aren't  Just  for  Intel- 
lectual understanding;  they  can  open  up 
areas  that  indeed  need  opening  up.  Now  the 
teacher  Is  being  faced  with  a  real  educa- 
tional challenge— getting  students  to  take  a 
chance  on  living  life  with  people  and  not 
playing  at  It  with  drugs. 

The  second  event  was  a  13-year-old  girl 
who  told  the  "Ask  Me"  ex-addlct  that  she 
smoked  marijuana  and  wanted  to  tell  her 
folks  but  was  afraid  to.  He  offered  to  help 
her,  but  she  was  too  anxious  at  the  time  to 
take  him  up  on  his  offer.  His  comment  was 
most  appropriate.  "When  you're  scared  to 
talk  to  yotir  folks,  you  have  a  problem — and 
Its  not  marijuana." 

All  of  this  is  going  on  In  a  museum  with 
old  furniture,  old  fire  trucks  and  old  models 
of  ships.  Youngsters  were  asking  questions 
about  the  consequences  of  drug  use  and 
oldsters  were  more  often  than  not  asking 
about  why  people  begin  to  use  drugs.  Most 
often  each  group  knew  their  answers  before 
they  entered  the  exhibit.  By  the  time  they 
left  it,  they  were  Just  beginning  to  ask  them- 
selves the  questions  that  must  be  asked. 

And  with  all  of  this  going  on,  museums 
from  Milwaukee,  Washington  and  San  An- 
tonio, were  calling.  And  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Museums  was  closely  observing 
what  was  going  on.  If  this  relatively  smaU 
staid  New  York  museum  could  generate 
public  interest  and  take  museums  out  of  the 
mothballs  of  safety,  to  the  excitement  of  to- 
day, others  would  follow  suit.  Press,  TV  and 
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radio  coverage  was  quite  tidequate.  Punny 
thing  though — the  black  and  Spanish  speak- 
ing press  were  not  covering  the  exhibit.  It's 
hard  to  figure  that  one  out. 

The  final  statement  In  the  exhibit  was  the 
real  zlnger.  Because  after  experiencing  the 
sound  and  sight  of  the  drug  scene,  the  visi- 
tor must  ask  of  himself  what  can  I  do?  Ob- 
viously the  first  step  Is  to  attain  knowledge, 
that  1.=!  sound  and  reasonable.  Going  to  this 
exhibit  Is  one  excellent  way  of  doing  this. 
The  exhibit  Is  free  and  school  buses  have 
been  bringing  kids  from  all  over  to  see  It. 

The  next  step  l.<!  to  figure  out  what  your 
role  in  your  community  could  be.  Remember, 
if  cur  educational  efforts  don't  work  out,  the 
real  drug  scene  will  be  In  our  streets,  parks, 
iUlng  room,  bathroom  and  schools,  not  In  a 
museum 

Obviously  the  choice  Is  otirs  to  make.  While 
you  are  choosing,  take  a  chance  and  find  out 
If  there  aren't  others  like  you  In  votir  com- 
mun'ty  to  whom  you  can  turn  to  for  mutual 
aid.  And  while  you  are  checking  this  out, 
take  the  time  to  consider  whether  your  com- 
munity needs  a  drug  exhibit,  and  If  so,  what 
kind? 

[Prom  the  Village  Voice.  Mar.  18,  1971] 

Museum's  "Drvg  Scexe"  CocAtNE,  Cops, 

Coffins:  A  Program  or  DETERRrncE 

(By  Roslyn  Lacks) 

"I  thought  It  was  going  to  be  different," 
says  Marilyn,  seven,  standing  perplexed  be- 
fore the  cardboard  Image  of  a  teenager  four 
times  her  size,  shooting  heroin  on  the  elegant 
marble  stairway  of  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Three  coffins  punctuate  the  entrance  to 
"Drug  Scene,"  the  new  multi-media  exhibit 
that  has  already  broken  all  pttendance 
records.  The  display,  financed  by  a  $65,000 
grant  from  the  New  York  State  Narcotics 
Addiction  Control  Commission,  is  scheduled 
to  run  at  least  three  months.  The  coffins — 
bronze,  pine,  and  white — signify  the  utter 
democracy  of  death  among  all  classes  and 
ages.  "ONE  out  of  every  80  New  Yorkers  is 
hooked  on  addictive  drv.gs."  a  bi-'.lngual 
legend  reads.  "TWO  addicted  babies  will  be 
born  today  in  New  York  City.  THREE  New- 
Yorkers  will  die  today  from  overdo.ses  and 
diseases  caused  by  drtig  abuse." 

These  dismal  truths  steer  Mirilyn  and 
her  classmates  into  a  somber  labyrinth  intro- 
duced by  a  history  of  drug  use  from  colonial 
nosl3-um8  and  Civil  War  opiates  through 
Lydla  Pinkham  tablets  to  window  boxes 
growing  gentle  leaves  of  grass. 

Genevieve,  a  six-year-old,  brightly  examines 
the  spoons,  eye  dropjjers,  and  needles  near 
a  blasslne  envelope  of  heroin  sealed  Into  a 
plastic  case.  "Do  you  know  any  drug  addicts?" 
I  ask  her.  "Yes,"  she  murmurs,  mimicking 
the  drawl  and  shuffle  of  an  old  Junkie  In  her 
neighborhood.  "I  just  say  no,  thank  you," 
she  adds,  somewhat  obliquely. 

The  splashiest  display  occurs  in  the  area 
labeled  "Consequences."  Corpses  flash  on 
the  screen,  alternating  with  Images  of  Janls 
Joplln,  Jlml  Hendrlx,  Judy  Garland,  and 
Marilyn  Monroe,  while  a  sound  track  erupts 
Into  amalgams  of  sound.  Fragments  of  en- 
counter sessions,  street  noises,  and  melodies 
run  concurrently  and  contrapuntally,  paus- 
ing briefly  for  the  clear  and  eerie  sound  of 
Judy  Garland  singing  "Somewhere  Over  the 
Rainbow." 

I  am  told  that  this  Is  "a  media  overload 
thought  process  which  provides  more  Infor- 
mation than  one  can  assimilate."  Well,  Linear 
tbrowbacks  like  me,  who  hack  along  trying 
to  hear  what's  being  said  In  this  barrage  of 
sound,  are  left  feeling  as  though  connections 
between  hearing  and  perception  have  been 
permanently  severed. 

"What's  he  eating?"  Genevieve  asks,  as  a 
corpse  floats  on  the  screen,  his  mouth  filled 
with  the  white  froth  of  death  from  an  over- 
dose of  heroin. 
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A  young  man  with  clear,  friendly  eyes,  re- 
cently graduated  from  City  College,  stands 
midway  between  "Consequences"  and  "Treat- 
ment." "Scare  tactics,"  he  observes,  shak- 
ing his  head  The  written  texts  beside  each 
drug,  he  agrees,  are  scrupulou.'sly  correct:  but 
the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  he  feels,  is  one-sided, 
lea-.-lng  out  any  positive  attributes  of  drug 
use.  His  ovui  experience?  Head  drugs  mostly — 
never  heroin.  He  drifted  away  from  them  of 
his  own  accord,  except  for  occasionally  smok- 
ing marijuana. 

Standing  beside  a  bottle  of  methadone. 
Genevieve  calls  to  me  from  the  "Treatment" 
display.  She  hiis  Just  rememijered  some- 
thing. "Last  Halloween,  there  was  this  boy 
in  the  house  we  used  to  live  In  ,ind  he  went 
trlck-or-treatlng  and  this  old  lady  she  gave 
him  some  candy  with  drugs  In  It  and  he  got 
dead.  .  .  ." 

The  labyrinth  Is  populated  by  lifelike 
figures  wearing  badges  of  addiction  and  real 
life  figures  (ex-addicts  and  ex-addlcts  In 
training  who  serve  as  guides)  wearing  big 
red  "Ask  Me"  buttons.  The  guides  report  that 
they  receive  more  questions  from  children 
than  from  adults.  The  most  frequently  asked 
questions  are  "How  did  you  get  started? 
How  did  it  make  you  feel?  How  did  you  stop?" 

Will  this  turn  kids  on  or  off? 

"The  kids  already  know  about  drugs,"  a 
graduate  from  Phoenix  House  answers.  "This 
is  mainly  an  educational  program  for  their 
parents." 

"If  I  had  seen  this  before  I  started,"  a 
guide  from  the  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
gram at  Greenwich  House  adds,  "I  never 
would  have  gotten  hooked." 

The  "Ask  Me"  desk  in  the  final  area  of  the 
exhibit  provides  a  "Hot  Line"  telephone  for 
instant  referral  to  any  drug  addiction  agency 
for  anyone  wishing  help  or  more  informa- 
tion. 

The  six-  and  seven-year-olds  walk  soberly 
throtigh  the  "Law  Enforcement"  area  past 
free-standing  tombstones  beyond  the  ".\sk 
Me"  desk,  back  to  the  15-foot  photograph 
that  looms  over  the  exhibit. 

"I  thought  It  wotild  be  different."  says 
Marilyn,  he.'iltatlng  between  tombstones  and 
coffins.  "I  thought  we  would  see  pictures  and 
stuff  and  learn  how  to  make  things." 

For  Joseph  Veach  Noble,  the  museum's 
director,  "Drug  Scene"  sets  an  existing  prec- 
edent. "The  museum  ha.'?  been  too  much  a 
mirror  of  the  past,"  he  explains.  "We  felt  it 
should  refiect  the  problems  of  the  city  to- 
day." 

"Museum  directors  have  been  calling  Mr. 
Noble  from  all  over  the  country  about 
mounting  similar  exhibits,"  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Adams,  the  museum's  public  relations  direc- 
tor, adds  enthusiastically. 

"Passivity  is  passe,"  Noble  quips  In  the 
large  airy  conference  room.  Newly  framed 
licenses  permitting  the  display  of  heroin, 
morphine,  and  cocaine  rest  on  a  ledge  near- 
by. 

"Has  anyone  tried  to  get  at  the  samples  in 
your  display?"  I  ask, 

"The  samples  are  tightly  sealed  behind 
plastic,"  Noble  smiles.  "And  of  course,  we 
have  guards  and  police  about." 

To  be  sure,  youll  see  more  police  aroimd 
the  Miiseum  of  the  City  of  New  York  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  103d  Street  than  youll 
ever  find  Just  four  block  east  where  multi- 
ples of  glasslne  envelopes  change  hands 
every  day. 

Noble  hopes  the  exhibit  will  deter  young- 
sters from  experimenting  with  drugs  or  from 
escalating  what  they  have  already  started 
"And  the  parents  take  a  second  look  when 
they  pass  the  display.  The  pharmaceutical 
companies  are  as  guilty  as  the  Mafia,"  he 
continues,  "when  you  consider  that  eight 
billion  ups  and  downs  are  manufactured  In  a 
single  year.  Ctirlously,  the  most  affluent  use 
the  least  expensive  drugs  (amphetamines  and 
barbltuates)  and  the  poor  the  most  expen- 
sive (heroin)." 
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Before  his  appointment  to  the  Museum  of 
the  Pity  of  New  York,  Noble,  who  is  also  an 
authority  on  Attic  vases,  served  as  vice-direc- 
tor for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
I  ask  him  tf  this  ctirrent  show  Is  in  any  way 
an  extension  of  the  "Harlem  on  My  Mnd" 
eKhlblt. 

"No."  he  says  emphatically,  "neither  la 
thought  nor  technique.  This  exhibit  has  beeu 
carefully  programed.  It's  no  random  acci- 
dent, but  follows  an  outline  like  a  paper  for 
college." 

"You  see,"  Mrs.  Adams  interjects  "al- 
thotigh  you  were  not  aware  of  it,  you  were 
programed  as  you  passed  through  the  ex- 
hibit." 

Noble  nods  In  agreement.  "True  art,"  he 
concludes,  "conceals  itself." 

[Frcm  the  New  Yorker,  Mar.  13,  1971] 

DRtGS 

An  extraordinary  and  regrettably  perti- 
nent exhibition  has  Just  opened  at  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  on  the 
first  day  we  went  up  to  see  It  and  find  out 
how  It  was  being  received.  The  show,  aa 
audio-visual,  multimedia  one,  is  entitled 
"Drug  Scene,"  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind.  It  pulls  few  punches.  As  we 
entered  the  Museum,  we  saw  a  fifteen-foot- 
high  photomural  of  a  youth  probing  one 
forearm  for  a  vein  still  able  to  accommodate 
a  hypodermic  needle.  Below  It,  three  coffins 
stood,  illustrating  the  fact  that  every  day 
three  New  Yorkers  die  from  drug  abuse.  We 
entered  the  exhibition  in  the  company  of  a 
few  adults  and  several  classes  of  schoolchil- 
dren, who  had  Just  arrived  In  a  convoy  of 
bright -yellow  school  buses. 

"I  thought  I'd  try  drugs  Just  once,"  a  re- 
corded voice  was  saying  as  we  and  the  chil- 
dren made  our  way  into  the  south  wing  of 
the  Museum,  past  a  series  of  strikingly  life- 
like three-dimensional  photomurals  o!  nar- 
cotic addicts  of  all  races  and  ages. 

"Yeah,"  one  of  the  boys  near  us  s;i!d  in 
reply  to  the  voice    "Wasn't  It  good?" 

The  recording  went  on,  "And  then,  before 
I  knew  it,  I  was  hooked." 

Turning  a  corner,  we  and  the  children 
came  Into  a  section  in  which  the  hardware 
of  narcotics  use  was  displayed,  some  of  It  in 
transparent  recesses  in  additional  photomu- 
rals. A  boy  began  to  cry,  and  was  taken  in 
tow  by  a  woman  teacher.  Beside  "n?  ni  Jie 
exhibits,  other  children  wer<>  gathering 
around  a  long-haired  young  male  teacher. 
"Who   knows  what   this  is?"  he  was  asking. 

"A    needle,"   the  children  chorused 

"Can  it  be  used  for  good?"  he  asked. 

"■i'es,"   the   children   said   together. 

Another  voice  said,  "By  a  doctor." 

"Right,"  the  teacher  said.  "By  a  doc'or  or 
a  nurse.  They  may  use  needles,  because  they 
know  how  to  u.se  them." 

The  class  rounded  another  corner  and 
moved  toward  a  screen  on  which  were  pro- 
jected dozens  of  images,  including  headlines 
and  a  picture  of  Judy  Garland  singing 

We  paused  for  a  minute  to  talk  to  the 
teacher,  who  told  us  that  his  naint  ■*•  li 
Robert  Eisner,  and  that  he  was  escorting 
fourth  graders  from  P.S.  17,  In  Brooklyn. 

We  asked  Mr.  Eisner  If  he  thought  his  stu- 
dents were  profiting  from  the  realism  of  the 
exhibits. 

"I've  been  asking  myself  the  same  ques- 
tion." he  said,  "But  look  at  these  kids. 
Every  one  of  them  seems  to  know  what  it's 
all  about." 

The  teacher  who  had  taken  care  of  the 
crying  child  Joined  us.  Two  or  three  mere 
children  were  clinging  to  her  arms  and 
hands  now,  smd  we  asked  if  she  thought  It 
was  a  good  Idea  to  subject  children  of  their 
age  to  so  dramatic  a  presentation. 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  to  think  It  is  a  good 
Idea,"  she  said.  She  identified  herself  as  Sirs. 
Janet  Levy,  a  teacher  at  P,S.  182,  also  in 
Brooklyn,  and  went  on,   "These  kids  have  al- 
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ready  been  exposed,  you  know.  We've  had 
hlghBchool  kids  around  our  schoolyard  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  sniff  glue.  I  think  it's 
better  that  they  find  out  here  what  It  can 

lead  to." 

Patrolling  the  exhibit  area  were  several 
men  and  women — rehabilitated  narcotic  ad- 
dicts we  learned— wearing  red-and-whlte 
buttons  that  read  "Ask  Me."  We  asked  one 
of  them  -a  sweater-wearing,  crew-cut 
youngster,  who  told  us  he  was  twenty-five 
vears  old  a:id  in  Bellevue  Hospital's  metha- 
done program — what  the  children's  ques- 
tions tended  to  be. 

•'They  ask  the  same  questions  everybody 
else  asks,"  he  said.  "They  want  to  know 
how  long  I  was  on  drugs  and  what  I  took." 

"And  what  do  you  tell  them?"  we  asked. 

The  young  man  looked  us  In  the  eye.  "I 
tell  them  I  was  on  narcotics  for  seven  years, 
and  I  took  everything,  all  the  way  to  heroin." 

Nearby  there  was  a  considerably  older  man 
wear;:»g  one  of  the  buttons,  and  we  asked 
him  about  the  children's  questions. 

•  Thev  ask  me  which  of  the  drugs  Is  the 
ino=t  dangerous  and  which  Is  the  safest."  he 
said  "I  tell  them  not  to  mess  with  any  of 
them  They're  all  dangerous,  and  the  use  of 
one     ads  tt)  the  use  of  the  others." 

We  took  the  elevator  up  to  the  Museum's 
admliilstiatlon  oflice,  on  the  third  fioor, 
where  we  found  Joseph  V.  Noble,  a  gray-hair- 
ed scholar,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Museum 
and  the  man  who  conceived  "Drug  Scene" 
and  commissioned  the  striking  photographs, 
by  Michael  Hanulak.  from  which  the  murals 
were  executed.  "It  would  have  been  a  lot 
easier  for  me  to  go  on  scheduling  shows  of 
antique  furniture  and  historic  object*,"  he 
said.  "But  when  I  came  here  from  the  Metro- 
politan, last  September,  I  realized  that  this 
museum,  if  it  were  really  to  be  a  museum  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  had  to  stop  treating 
history  as  something  that  occurred  in  an- 
cient t::nes  ^nd  begin  treating  It  as  some- 
thing .starting  now  and  ri'nniug  backward  in 
time  We  have  a  diorama  of  the  blizzard  of 
1888.  I  told  the  board  of  trustees  I  didn't 
want  to  wait  '.wnty  years  and  then  do  a  dio- 
rama on  the  city's  '5reat  problem  of  toflay — 
narcotics.  Tliey  told  me  to  go  ahead" 

We  asked  if  he  had  encountered  aiiy  par- 
ticular problems  In  setting  up  the  exhibition. 

"Ther?  have  been  nothing  but  partlcul.J 
problem.'-,"  he  said.  "Not  Just  in  .setting  up 
the  show— that  was  the  easlet  part — but  in 
getting  funds  and  legal  clearances.  First,  1 
went  to  the  foundations;  they  were  Interest- 
ed, but  they  all  said  this  was  a  little  too 
•T.ant-garde  to  try  out  right  now.  Finally,  I 
thought  of  the  state  Nacrotlc  Addiction  Con- 
trol Commission,  and  I  got  an  hour's  hear- 
ing before  Its  board.  I  told  them  what  I 
wanted  to  do,  and  said  I  needed  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  do  it.  They  called  me  the 
next  morning  and  told  me  I  had  the  money. 
Then  my  problenis  really  began." 

Mr.  Noble  went  to  a  table,  and  showed  us 
a  framed  mat  on  which  were  displayed  New 
York  State  certificates  licensing  the  Museum 
as  a  "labortary  entrusted  with  the  custody" 
of  narcotics,  stimulants,  and  barbiturates. 
"This  museum  has  lots  of  hard-to-get  Items," 
he  said.  "But  I  don't  know  that  many  of 
them  were  harder  to  come  by  than  these 
pieces  of  pap)er.  I  had  to  get  federal,  state, 
and  city  permission  to  put  this  show  on 
right,  with  the  true  drugs,  but  I'd  be  dam- 
ned if  I  was  going  to  stop  at  anything  less 
than  the  real  thing.  All  the  way  along,  people 
kept  asking  m.e  why  I  couldn't  use  powdered 
sugar  for  heroin  and  use  simulated  capsules. 

"Why  couldn't  you?"  we  asked. 

"Because  we're  a  museum,"  he  said.  "For 
generations,  we've  told  people  that  when 
they  come  to  museums  they  are  seeing  the 
real  thing — not  Just  a  copy  of  a  painting  but 
the  real  painting.  If  we  were  going  to  do  a 
show  on  drugs,  then  I  had  to  have  the  real 
"^g* — not  Just  Imitations  or  drawings  of 
marijuana  plants.  We  needed  the  real  plant. 
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Even  the  methadone  bottle  down  there  In 
the  treatment  section  is  authentic.  One  of 
our  'Ask  Me'  guides  took  his  dose  from  it 
this  morning  before  we  integrated  the  bottle 
Into  the  show." 

We  asked  how  the  guides  were  working 
out. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "They  were  referred  to 
us  by  the  Phoenix  and  Greenwich  House  re- 
habilitation programs  and  state  addiction- 
control  centers,  and  we  made  sure  we  had 
black,  white,  and  Puerto  Rlcan  guides,  so 
that  everybody  would  have  somebody  he 
oould  Identify  with.  We  pay  them  regular 
musetun-gulde  wages,  which  aren't  much  but 
are  enough  to  take  them  off  welfare.  We 
couldn't  really  have  put  on  an  effective  show 
without  them.  I  believe  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  photomurals,  the  audio  tapee, 
real  drugs,  and  the  testimony  of  these  p>eople 
as  to  what  drugs  have  done  to  them  makes 
this  an  exhibition  that  truly  fulfills  ovir  role 
as  the  city's  museiim." 

We  told  Mr.  Noble  that  we  had  seen  one 
child  crying  and  several  children  who  ap- 
peared frightened  by  the  display. 

"People  have  said  we're  using  scare  tac- 
tics." he  said.  "But  maybe  It's  good  that 
people  become  a  little  frightened.  The  trag- 
edy wotild  be  if  we  made  this  stuff  attrac- 
tive to  anyone.  I  don't  think  we  have.  Look 
at  the  kids  going  In.  They're  laughing  and 
joking.  But  watch  them  when  they  come 
out.  They're  quieter.  Of  course,  this  isn't 
just  a  children's  show.  About  fifty  per  cent 
of  it  Is  geared  to  allow  adults  to  catch  up 
vrtth  what  many  of  their  children  seem  to 
have  fotind  out  about  already.  And  It's  no  ac- 
cident that  we've  Included  cigarettes  and 
whiskey  in  our  display  of  products  that  con- 
tribute to  the  drug  scene.  As  kids  who 
worked  on  the  .show  pointed  out,  these  are 
the   drugs'  most  often  abused  by  adults  " 

We  asked  about  the  volume  of  response, 
and  Mr.  Noble  wn\ed  a  h?nd  toward  the 
window  of  his  office,  from  which  we  could 
see  p.irked  school  bv.ses  from  the  city.  White 
Plains,  and  Long  Island.  "We  haven't  counted 
the  adults  yet.  but  normally  we  get  about 
two  htindred  schoolchildren  a  dav  in  clas.ses 
tour:ng  the  Museum."  he  said.  "So  far  to- 
day we've  had  four  hundred,  and  the  day's 
only  half  over.  Originally,  we  thought  we'd 
reftrict  the  show  to  fifth-graders  and  up.  but 
we've  had  calls  from,  third-grade  teachers 
and  from  a.s  far  away  as  Philadelphia,  so 
we've  relaxed  our  aee  i»mlt.  and  also  orir  pol- 
icy of  scheduling  all  classes  throuaih  the  Mu- 
seum. Now  we're  telUng  teachers  that  If  they 
can  handle  their  class,  they  can  bring  it  in — 
no  app>olntment  necessary." 

After  thanking  Mr.  Noble,  we  rode  down 
in  the  elevator  with  several  boys  cf  high- 
school  age,  who  told  us,  with  just  a  little 
hesitancy,  that  they  had  skipped  school  that 
day  In  order  to  see  "Drug  Scene,"  and  were 
now  taking  In  the  remainder  of  the  Mu- 
seum for  the  first  time.  "This  guy  here,"  one 
said,  pointing  to  another.  "We  couldn't  get 
him  out  of  some  of  those  Colonial  rooms." 

•  I  took  a  whole  trip  looking  at  some  of 
that  antique  furniture,"  the  second  boy  said. 
"I  really  dig  the  way  It  was  made." 

On  the  first  fioor.  we  paused  on  our  way 
out  t.o  watch  a  tall  man  with  an  Afro  hair- 
cut and  wearing  a  badge  that  identified  him 
as  a  teacher  at  a  Bronx  Junior  high  school 
taking  pictures  of  students  grouped  in  front 
of  the  entrance  display.  A  minute  later,  we 
were  Joined  by  Mrs.  Robert  Nellson,  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  museum's  school  tours.  "I 
can't  get  over  it,"  she  said.  "Some  of  these 
kids — fourth-  and  fifth-graders,  for  heaven's 
sake — are  asking  us  for  the  addresses  of  the 
treatment  centers.  I  dont  know  whether  it's 
for  themf elves  or  for  older  brothers  or  sisters, 
but  It's  for  someone,  and  I  handle  about 
fifty-four  thousand  kids  each  year,  but  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  this.  This  is  what  a 
museum  should  do.  We're  teaching  people." 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   19,  1971) 

MtrsEUM  To  Open  Drug-Abuse  Exhibit 
(By  Richard  Severe) 

The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York — 
which  must  be  more  than  "Just  a  mirror  to 
the  past,"  according  to  Its  director — will  aoon 
enter  an  area  normally  avoided  by  museums: 
drug-abuse  education. 

The  museum  'will  open  an  exhibit  on  drug 
abuse  next  Wednesday.  The  display  has  been 
financed  by  a  »66,000  grant  from  the  New 
York  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Com- 
mission and  Is  scheduled  to  ran  at  least  three 
months — more  If  attendance  warrants  It. 

But  a  look  at  some  of  the  elements  in  the 
show  and  a  talk  with  the  museum's  director 
Joseph  Veach  Noble,  suggest*  the  uncertain- 
ties in  trying  to  put  together  any  visual  ap- 
proach to  drug  education.  For  among  psy- 
chiatrists and  others  who  work  with  addicts, 
there  are  grave  doubts  that  any  visual  ap- 
proach Is  effective,  and  many  are  extremely 
skeptical  of  the  "scare"  techniques  in  visually 
trying  to  present  the  perils  ol  drug  abtise. 

There  is  a  lack  of  fully  evaluated  Informa- 
tion as  to  what  educational  approeich — ■vls'ual 
or  otherwise — la  effective,  what  is  not  effec- 
tive, and  even  worse,  what  might  serve  to 
sp>ark  Interest  In  experimentation  where  none 
existed  before. 

MAT    BE    A    'first' 

A  few  days  ago,  ais  workmen  were  bringing 
huge,  photo-mural  displays  into  the  museum 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  103d  Street,  Mr.  Noble 
talked  about  his  plans,  noting  that  this 
would  mark  the  first  time,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  that  any  museum  in  the  nation 
had  created  such  an  exhibit  on  drug  abuse. 

"No  exhibit  will  cure  a  drug  addict."  he 
said,  "but  perhaps  this  will  dissuade  some 
from  experimenting  or  stop  them  from  es- 
calating what  they've  already  started." 

But  Mr.  Noble  concedes  "there  Is  probably 
no  way  we  can  measure  the  deterrent."  He  is 
also  svire  there  Is  nothing  In  the  exhibit  that 
would  "turn  on"  a  youngster. 

He  j?olnted  out  that  the  exhibit  would  not 
attempt  to  simulate  the  visual  distortions 
associated  with  the  use  of  marijuana  or  LSD, 
would  offer  no  strobe  effects  or  perfume,  or 
do  anything  else  to  alter  the  perception  of 
the  beholder.  "We  are  trying  to  tell  it  as  cold 
turkey  as  we  can, "  Mr.  Noble  said. 

A    PHOTO   AT  THE    DOOE 

Those  who  attend  Mr.  Noble's  production 
will  be  greeted  Inside  the  door  by  a  15-foot- 
hlgh  photograph  of  a  kneeling  boy  who  Is 
sticking  a  hypodermic  needle  into  his  arm. 
Mr.  Noble  Is  sure  the  photo  won't  turn  any- 
one on  and  may,  In  fact,  turn  a  few  off. 

Workers  In  the  field  of  drug  abuse  remain 
undecided  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
portrayals  of  this  type. 

Following  the  kneeling  boy,  the  visitor  will 
see  three  coffins,  placed  at  the  entrace  to  a 
room  filled  with  photo-murals.  One  coffin  Is 
bronze,  one  Is  white,  the  other  pine. 

"It  symboUzee  that  drug  abuse  affects 
every  facet  of  society,"  Mr.  Noble  explained, 
"bronze  for  the  wealthy,  white  for  children 
and  the  pine  box  for  potter's  field." 

THX  CAUSES  EXPLORED 

In  an  effort  to  describe  the  root  causes 
of  addiction,  Mr.  Noble  contends — using 
photographs  of  addicts,  pushers,  bored  stu- 
dents and  the  gr;"nmer  aspects  of  life  in  New^ 
York — that  the  reasons  lie  in  the  nations 
materialism,  Its  poverty.  Its  school  system, 
m  the  decay  of  family  life  and  In  discrimina- 
tion, among  other  things. 

In  one  caption  for  a  bigger- than- life 
photomural,  Mr.  Noble  writes  that  the  ad- 
dict "trades  loneliness,  anxiety,  despair  for 
an  illusion  ...  a  fieetlng  warmth,  safety, 
euphoria  ...  a  permanent  hell  of  a  body 
craving  more  and  more  ...  of  a  mind  going 
crazy  ...  of  sudden  death." 

The  theory  that  the  addict  Is  largrty  the 
result  of  an   ugly  society   has  been   widely 
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discussed.  But  tbe  approach  was  probably 
relied  on  more  heavily  a  decade  or  two  ago, 
when  drug  researchers  felt  that  addicts 
tended  to  be  brighter  and  more  sensitive 
than  their  peers,  and  less  able  to  cope  with 
harsh  reality. 

But  more  recently,  oth«r  factors  have 
come  under  scrutiny  that  suggest  addiction 
Is  far  more  complex  and  capable  of  reach- 
ing more  types  of  people  than  was  originally 
Imagined. 

The  factors  Include  not  only  hypersensi- 
tivity and  emotional  problems,  but  self-in- 
dulgence In  an  afDuent  society  and  the  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  some  people — of  high, 
icxw  and  average  Intelligence — to  try  any 
drug  once,  no  matter  what  they've  been 
told  about  It  and  no  matter  how  happy  and 
content  they  may  be. 

The  spread  of  drug  use  in  black  slums  has 
surprised  even  some  of  the  blacks  who  were 
worried  about  it  years  ago.  For  now,  young- 
sters m  some  neighborhoods  are  under  con- 
siderable peer  group  pressure  to  experiment 
drug  abuse  Is  virtually  normative. 

In  this  type  of  situation,  blacks  who  are 
well  adjusted  and  have  no  desire,  latent  or 
otherwise,  to  "cop  out"  are  literally  deluged 
with  a  wide  selection  of  drugs,  of  which 
heroin  Is  but  one. 

LIMITATIONS    ACKNOWLEDGED 

Mr.  Noble  said  he  was  aware  of  the  variety 
of  causes  of  drug  addiction.  But  he  explained 
that  a  visual  presentation  such  as  his  could 
not  deal  with  all  the  nuances  In  the  same 
way  that  the  footnoted  chapter  of  a  well- 
researched  book  could. 

Anyone  who  starts  a  drug  education  pro- 
gram has  the  problem  of  measuring  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Teachers,  doctors,  students  and 
former  addicts  have  reported  on  the  wide 
range  of  reactions  within  a  single  group  to 
their  message. 

Thus  former  addicts,  warning  of  the  perUs 
of  heroin  are  sometimes  listened  to,  some- 
times laughed  at  and  sometimes  glamorized 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  regard  them  as  a 
kind  of  folk  hero.  Semidocumentary  motion 
pictures  describing  the  life-style  of  the  addict 
have  provoked  laughter  where  they  meant 
to  evoke  pity. 

Mr.  Noble  does  not  see  that  kind  of  prob- 
lem with  his  exhibit.  He  is  sure  that  nothing 
he  has  created  will  turn  on  children,  whom 
he  feels  are  already  quite  sophisticated  about 
drugs. 

EDUCATION   FOR   PARENTS 

"Fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  such  an  ex- 
hibit Is  to  educate  the  parents,"  he  said. 

The  display  will  offer  its  message  in  both 
English  and  Spanish.  A  few  ez-addlcts  will 
be  on  hand  to  answer  questions,  and  Mr. 
Noble  has  provided  a  "hot  line"  telephone 
that  people  can  use  if  they  need  help  with 
an  addiction  problem. 

Mr.  Noble  is  a  former  vice-director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  which  he  served  from 
1956  until  last  September,  when  he  took  his 
present  Job. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  Metropolitan,  he 
did  the  technical  analyses  from  which  he 
concluded  that  the  famous  Etruscan  terra- 
cotta warriors  and  a  Greek  bronze  horse  were 
forgeries.  Mr.  Noble  owns  a  large  collection  of 
Athenian  vases  that  are  authentically 
ancient. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  our  colleagues  in  observing  the  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  our  service- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

men  who  are  being  held  captive  by  the 
North  VietnEimese  or  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  or  are  listed  as  missing  in 
action. 

It  was  exactly  7  yeans  ago  today  tliat 
the  first  American  was  taken  prisoner  in 
Vietnam.  Since  that  time  this  number 
has  grown  to  almost  1,600  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  airmen. 

As  most  of  our  colleagues  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
continuation  of  our  involvement  in  Indo- 
china and  to  the  senseless  death  and  de- 
struction being  wrought  by  both  sides  in 
this  tragic,  war-torn  land.  I  am  equally 
opposed,  however,  to  the  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  being  perpetrated  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF.  The 
basic  comforts  and  human  dignities  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  must  be  afforded 
to  our  servicemen  being  held  captive  and 
the  names  of  those  in  captivity  must  be 
released. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  con- 
tinued bombing  missions,  secret  raids 
and  similar  activities  dreamed-up  by 
Pentagon  bureaucrats  are  friiitless  and 
that  they  will  not  contribute  to  securing 
the  release  of  American  POW's.  The  only 
clear  answer  is  our  complete  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  with  a  simultaneous  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  Joined  in  sponsoring  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  for  a  proportional  re- 
patriation program.  The  wives,  parents 
and  children  of  our  POW's  are  certainly 
tired  of  years  of  meaningless  rhetoric 
and  inaction  and  simply  want  to  be  re- 
imited  with  their  husbands,  sons  and 
fathers.  I  believe  the  proportional  re- 
patriation program  could  conceivably 
bring  this  about  by  Christmas  and  I  urge 
that  our  resolution  proposing  such  a  plan 
be  promptly  approved  and  effected. 


March  20,  1971 


violations,  the  duty  of  the  court,i  and  attor- 
neys wa.s  to  proce^d  on  the  premise  that  the 
accu.sed  wa.^  entitled  to  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  with  his  full  legal  rights  to  be  protected. 

We  agree  that  the  attitude  to  seek  a  miti- 
gation of  a  Just  sentence  is  a  serious  deterrent 
to  the  suppreiiion  of  crime  a.s  it  is  today 
known.  The  p.-  )blem  goes  out  .,f  f  jcus  when 
v»e  a.ssume  personal  inclinations  to  influence 
deci.sioiis. 

By  violation  of  the  principle  of  mathe- 
matics the  offender  punishes  hlm.self  That, 
we  believe,  should  be  the  basis  of  fair,  legal 
procedure. 

Perhaps  we  should  also  be  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  rehabilitation  of  the  law  of- 
fender In  endeavoring  to  reform  him  Instead 
of  the  present  status  of  condemning  him  to 
a  life  In  prison. 

A  visit  to  the  Circuit  Court  held  in  the 
Rlverdale  Municipal  Building  would  astoimd 
those  who  have  never  been  there  Here  are 
gathered  hordes  of  people  of  all  sorts  and  one 
could  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  sj  many 
violators  exist. 

As  an  example  of  delays  imposing  strain  on 
the  public  purse,  by  attorneys,  who  must 
surmise  that  a  delay  In  imposing  a  sentence 
may  result  In  a  milder  sentence,  we  quote  a 
case  typical  of  many  others. 

On  July  5,  1970.  police  apprehended  and 
charged  a  youth  with  disorderly  conduct  and 
posse.sslon  of  marijuana.  Court  recjrds  Indi- 
cate that  the  defendant  appeared  in  court  on 
seven  subsequent  occasions  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  delays  from  the  Judge.  Finally,  the 
defendant  requested  a  Jury  trial  and  ap- 
peared In  Harvey  Police  court  March  22,  1971, 
where  such  trials  are  held. 

The  expense  of  such  delay  procedure  should 
be  of  Interest  to  taxpayers  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pense of  a  Jury  trial. 

When  the  date  of  the  trial  arrived,  the 
defendant  suddenly  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charges  and  was  sentenced. 

If  his  final  Judgment  was  that  he  was 
guilty,  as  accused,  we  wonder  wliy  he  didn't 
know  that  at  the  beginning. 

We  surml.se  that  Is  how  attorneys  make 
money  otf  their  clients. 


COURT  DELAYS 


THE  PRISONER  OF  WAR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI        HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  carried  in  the  Wednesday, 
March  24,  Tri-City  Advertiser,  serving 
Dolton,  Riverdale,  and  South  Holland, 
m.,  discussed  some  specific  cases  in  Cook 
County  involving  delays  in  court  deci- 
sions, which  is  a  nationwide  problem  in 
our  courts. 

We  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  "jus- 
tice delayed  is  justice  denied."  Unneces- 
sary delay,  whether  deliberate  or  other- 
wise, is  a  major  problem  the  public  faces 
when  Individually  involved  in  any  situa- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Government. 

CousT  Delays  Are  Costly 

All  of  us  are  becoming  Increasingly  alerted 
to  the  problem  of  Coiirt  procedure  in  our 
country,  not  only  nationally  but  locally. 

Clearing  the  dockets  of  the  pile-up  of  un- 
heard cases  seems  to  be  a  major  problem. 

Any  criticism  of  those  In  Judicial  author- 
ity, or  those  In  the  legal  profession.  Is  not 
presently  within  our  province. 

We  always  tried  to  understand  that  when 
a  person  is  charged  with  a  law  violation, 
whether  It  be  murder,  robbery,  arson  or  minor 


or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  in  voting  to  ob- 
serve a  National  Week  of  Concern  to 
again  draw  the  world's  attention  to  the 
callous  refusal  of  North  Vietnam  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners,  which  that  na- 
tion signed  in  1957.  We  must  be  relent- 
less, I  believe,  in  insisting  that  Hanoi's 
leaders  comply  with  these  most  basic 
humanitarian  principles.  I  believe  that 
all  nations  must  join  us  in  demanding 
the  humane  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  accordance  with  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  In  fact,  I  find  it  in- 
credible that  other  nations  would  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  and  condone  the  exam- 
ple set  by  North  Vietnam,  the  outlaw  na- 
tion flaunting  its  contempt  for  decency 
and  the  rights  established  by  interna- 
tional law. 

We  must  rapidly  end  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  to  free  the  American  POW's. 
But  I  think  our  Nation's  leaders  should 
intensify  their  efforts  to  persuade  other 
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world  leaders  of  their  obligation,  and  it 
is  no  less  than  an  obligation  to  condemn 
the  criminal  behavior  of  North  Vietnam. 
Would  they  not  ask  the  same  of  us  in 
similar  circumstances? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  work  of  the  National 
League  of  Families,  as  well  as  millions  of 
other  concerned  citizens,  to  publicize  the 
POW,  MIA  issues.  We  are  united  in  this 
great  cause. 

Lei  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ef- 
fort to  find  a  way  to  bring  these  men 
home. 


ECONOMY   OF   TOTAL   FORCE 
CONCEPT 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
highly  pleased  by  the  portion  of  Secre- 
tary Lairds  statement  to  the  Congress 
on  the  defense  program  in  which  he  ex- 
plains his  new  policy  regarding  greater 
reliance  on  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. Recurring  comments  in  his  state- 
ment refer  to  the  role  of  specific  units 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in  various  con- 
tingencies. He  went  into  great  detail  on 
current  actions  to  improve  and  modern- 
ize the  equipment  of  the  units  of  these 
components  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
attain  adequate  levels  of  combat  readi- 
ness. 

This  new  policy  and  the  efforts  of  De- 
fense and  the  Military  Departments  to 
make  it  a  reality  are  commendable. 
Bringing  the  Guard  and  Reserve  to  a 
state  of  preparedness  at  which  they  can 
perform  the  mission  assigned  them  by 
law  is  something  we  can  all  applaud.  The 
determination  to  use  these  forces  as  part 
of  the  in-being  military  force  of  the  Na- 
tion and,  by  insuring  their  capability,  to 
make  possible  reductions  in  the  size  of 
the  active  duty  military  forces  is  even 
more  deserving  of  our  support. 

Secretary  Laird  has  pointed  out  that 
the  lower  sustaining  costs  of  nonactive 
duty  units  will  allow  greater  fiexibility  in 
U.S.  force  structure  plarming — that  at- 
tainment of  the  proper  balance  between 
active  duty  and  Reserve  elements  can 
produce  "more  bang  for  the  buck"  or  the 
same  amount  of  "bang"  for  a  smaller 
Investment  in  dollars.  I  am  familiar  with 
a  cost  study  which  shows  that,  deleting 
the  costs  of  current  operations  and  talk- 
ing strictly  about  the  maintenance  of  ca- 
pability, an  air  defense  fighter  unit  can 
be  maintained  at  full  readiness  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  for  about  half  what  it 
would  cost  in  the  active  Air  Force.  I  am 
sure  that  savings  in  other  mission  areas 
and  other  components  are  equally  im- 
pressive. 

In  this  age  of  great  emphasis  on  econ- 
omy—i  might  say  of  great  necessity  for 
economy— this  cost  differential  is  a  vital 
consideration.  But  the  economic  attrac- 
tiveness goes  further  than  mere  base  cost. 

In  the  process  of  their  training — and 
in  many  cases  at  no  cost  beyond  that  in- 
volved in  training— the  units  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  perform  useful  tasks 
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for  the  militarj'  and  for  the  entire  so- 
ciety. As  one  example,  Army  Guard  and 
Reserve  engineer  units  have  helped  to 
improve  living  conditions  on  certain  In- 
dian reservations  at  the  same  time  they 
were  learning  and  practicing  their  mil- 
itary skills.  Another  case  is  the  airlift 
provided  by  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  units  as  a  byproduct  of 
training  which  had  to  be  performed. 
Some  of  this  effort  provided  needed  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  our  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia;  some  of  it  resulted  in 
humanitarian  missions  to  relieve  dis- 
aster victims  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere. 

And  throughout  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force,  countless  units  and  in- 
dividuals have  been  able  to  provide  es- 
sential assistance  in  alleviating  natural 
disasters  as  a  result  of  their  Reserve 
training. 

Preparing  the  Guard  and  Reserve  for 
their  statutory  role  in  national  security 
is  good  insurance  against  potential  ene- 
mies in  the  future.  Using  these  forces, 
thus  prepared,  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
total  mihtary  posture  Is  good  business. 


COUNTRY  GREEN  FOR  CITY  LXVING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
18,  1971  the  Research  Center  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  sponsored  a  pro- 
gram on  the  national  Garden  and  Lawn 
Week  with  the  theme  "Country  Green 
for  City  Living."  Mr.  Ray  Shirley,  direc- 
tor of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission, 
delivered  a  most  informative  talk  on  the 
metro  forestry  program  in  the  Metro- 
politan Atlanta  area.  In  1967  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission,  recognizing  that 
people  living  In  urban  areas  had  become 
vitally  interested  in  the  environment,  or- 
ganized the  metro  forestry  program  to 
provide  assistance  and  advice  to  home- 
owners who  have  problems  relating  to 
forestry  and  conservation.  A  very  thor- 
ough educational  program  including  TV 
shows,  news  articles,  tmd  neighborhood 
displays,  has  been  created  to  educate  the 
public  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  trees. 

As  more  and  more  citizens  today  are 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  Mr.  Shirley's  descrip- 
tion of  the  principles  of  metro  forestry 
will  be  informative  to  us  all.  I  include 
this  interesting  speech  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Metro  Forestry 
(By  Ray  Shirley) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  am 
highly  honored  to  have  a  part  on  the  garden 
and  lawn  program  today.  The  theme  "Coun- 
try Green  for  City  Living"  is  most  appropri- 
ate and  meaningful. 

In  July  1967,  the  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission began  a  Metro  Forestry  program  for 
the  Metro  Atlanta  area.  This  area  consists 
of  one  and  one-half  million  acres  on  which 
one  and  one-half  million  people  live  or  about 
one-third  of  the  State's  population.  Trees 
and  forest  occupy  about  64%  of  the  area. 
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What  Is  Metro  Forestry?  Metro  Forestry  is 
the  adaptation  of  sound  forestry  principles 
to  urban  areas.  Basically,  it  Involves  profes- 
sional advice  and  assistance  on  problems  re- 
lating to  trees,  and  education  of  the  urban 
populace  on  the  role  of  trees  in  their  environ- 
ment. 

How  important  are  trees  in  the  life  of  your 
community,  area,  town,  city  and  State?  Ther» 
Is  more  concern  and  interest  in  trees  and 
things  around  us  than  ever  before.  The  aver- 
age citizen  is  becoming  increasingly  inter- 
ested in  the  things  that  are  around  him  and 
have  an  effect  on  his  well-being. 

People  living  in  the  city  and  urban  areas 
have  become  vitally  concerned  with  the 
words  environment  and  ecology  aa  well  as 
the  total  environment.  I  think  we  should 
look  at  this  word  environment.  Webster  de- 
fines It  as  "surrounding  conditions,  influ- 
ences, or  forces,  which  influence  or  modify". 
It  relates  broadly  to  climate  and  soil;  wild 
plants  and  animals;  human  behavior,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  languages.  Environment 
means  many  things. 

The  word  Is  used  by  every  group  that  you 
can  conjure,  and  for  each  a  different  meaning 
Is  exploited. 

Trees  mean  many  different  things  to  peo- 
ple and  as  the  population  Increases  theae 
differences  become  more  pronounced  and 
take  on  a  new  importance. 

Trees,  to  the  home  owner,  are  aesthetics, 
beauty,  Lome  for  birds,  noise  abatement,  na- 
ture's air  conditioner,  water  purifier,  the  play 
area,  and  the  landscape  of  the  community. 
Trees,  to  the  hunter,  are  the  habitat  for 
game,  providing  cover  and  food. 

Trees,  to  the  fisherman,  provide  a  basis 
for  food  In  the  streams  and  lakes,  filter 
the  water  reduces  water  temperature  n 
summer  and  helps  maintain  stream  flow. 

Trees,  to  the  recreationlst,  are  a  place  to 
hike  on  a  scenic  trails;  to  study  plant  life, 
bird  life  and  animal  life;  a  restful  place  lo 
relax;  shelter  from  the  elements  of  wind 
and  temperature;  and  a  place  to  camp. 

Trees,  to  the  city,  a  watershed  insuring  a 
continuous  supply  of  good  water  and  the 
basic  requirement  for  a  park  or  playground 
area. 

Trees,  to  landowners  and  the  public,  are 
vital  in  preventing  soil  erosion,  providing 
flood  control  and  an  Income  from  an  in- 
vestment. 

Trees,  to  the  forest  landowner,  a  raw  ma- 
terial to  grow  and  sell  to  industry,  hopefully 
for  a  profit. 

Trees,  to  Industry,  a  raw  material  for  proc- 
essing Into  Items  for  trade : 

Trees,  to  the  wage  earner,  affording  a  Job  to 
support  himself  and  or  famUy 

Trees,  to  the  local  and  state  governments, 
basis  of  tax  revenue  for  government. 

The  trees  and  the  forests  are  big  enough  in 
Georgia  to  meet  all  of  these  needs  if  we  use 
the  knowledge  we  possess  toward  meeting 
these  needs. 

Georgia  is  Indeed  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. Trees  and  forests  are  important  to 
Georgia's  economic  well-being,  providing  raw 
materials  and  Jobs  in  great  abundance  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  However,  with  almost  seven- 
ty percent  of  the  state's  land  area  In  for- 
ests, trees  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  total 
environment. 

In  looking  at  three  great  resources  given 
to  us  by  nature — the  air.  water,  and  trees — 
we  sometimes  forget  the  incredible  part  that 
trees  play  in  contributing  to  the  ecological 
balance  over  the  other  two. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  air  pollution  hangs 
heaviest  over  the  cities,  and  that  once  In  the 
country,  not  too  distant  away,  the  air  smells 
sweeter.  The  forgettable  fact  about  our  wood- 
lands is  that  their  blessings  are  not  Just 
In  their  wood  product  and  their  aesthetic 
beauty,  but  in  the  many  ways  they  aid  the 
atmosphere  and  help  maintain  the  pure 
water  supply. 
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What  would  you  think  If  I  told  you  that  a 
great  discovery  had  been  made,  a  aiachiue 
had  been  Invented  that  would  take  carbon 
dioxide  gas  and  convert  It  Into  pure  oxygen, 
and  at  the  same  time,  would  filter  out  of 
the  atmosphere  dust,  dirt,  pollen,  smoke, 
odors,  and  other  air -borne  particles,  and  In 
addition,  act  as  an  air  conditioner.  But  that's 
noc  all  this  machine  will  do,  it  also  takes 
in  polluted  water  and  purifies  It  and  then 
recirculates  It  back  Into  the  atmosphere. 
You  would  Immediately  say  that's  Just  what 
Is  needed  today.  If  such  a  machine  could 
be  invented,  everybody  would  want  one  or 
more.  The  Inventor  would  certainly  receive 
every  award  that  mankind  could  bestow 
upon  him.  Well,  we  do  have  such  a  machine. 
the  perfect  ecological  system,  a  tree.  God 
Is  the  inventor  or  creator  of  It.  I  believe  all 
of  our  people  should  know  about  this  and 
metro  forestry  program  about  It  and  what 
it  means  to  all  people. 

In  reverse  to  man,  the  tree  breathes  In 
man's  pollutants  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
mono-oxide  and  breathes  out  pure  oxygen 
into  the  atmosphere.  Along  with  the  green 
vegetation,  trees  produce  one-third  of  the 
planet's  oxvgen. 

Research  indicates  that  Just  one  acre  of 
young,  growing,  well  managed  trees  release 
four  tons  of  oxygen  Into  the  air  each  year, 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  12  humans. 
Thus,  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  companies 
that  are  harvesting  nature  timber  and  grow- 
ing new,  voung  forests  could  be  contributing 
more  to  the  control  crt  air  pollution  than 
we  may  be  giving  them  credit. 

The  forest  Is  equally  adapted  at  aiding 
man's  water  supply  In  purifying,  malnUln- 
ing.  and  recirculating  much  of  the  moisture 
la  our  environment.  A  large  oak  tree  takes 
several  barrels  of  water  out  of  the  earth 
each  day,  runs  It  through  Its  Incredible  com- 
plex Alter  system,  then  places  it  back  into 
the  atmosphere. 

Without  treea  to  recirculate  the  mois- 
ture—the himildlty  level  drope,  creating  con- 
ditions unfavorable  to  plant  and  tree  growth. 
As  L-ountrles  such  as  Israel  know,  the  refor- 
estation of  arid  areas  Is  a  stimulant  to  In- 
crep.ied  humidity  and  rainfall. 

The  forest  Is  one  of  man's  best  allies.  The 
control  of  floods,  acting  as  a  blotter  for  ex- 
cessive rainfall  and  as  a  giant  snow  fence  in 
the  winter,  in  the  vast  paved-over  areas  of 
the  cities  and  suburbs,  the  water  runs  over 
asphalt  and  concrete  instead  of  through  the 
purL'rlng  forest  land,  bringing  pollutants  of 
the  streets  into  our  water  supply. 

Too  many  of  our  subdivision,  residential, 
and  business  developments  are  destroying 
with  bulldozers  and  other  equipment  many 
trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  that  make 
for  a  healthy  environment.  These  barren 
areas  contribute  greatly  to  soil  erosion  and 
water  pollution. 

City  and  county  officials,  with  proper  zon- 
ing and  enforcement,  can  maintain  small 
wooded  areas  to  be  used  for  parks,  historic 
sites  and  shrines,  playgrounds,  nature  trails, 
and  other  similar  areas  that  will  add  to  a 
more  liveable  environment. 

Atlanta  and  the  metropolitan  area  is  ac- 
tually In  a  big  forest.  Trees  occupy  sixty-four 
percent  of  the  lands  that  total  1.5  million 
acres.  About  1.5  million  people  live  in  this 
area  of  about  one-third  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation. Some  of  the  finest  hardwood  stands 
In  the  State  are  located  In  this  area. 

Trees  in  urban  areas  have  needs  Just  as 
they  do  In  rural  areas.  The  metropolitan  for- 
estry program  Is  based  on  giving  advice  and 
assistance  to  home  owners  who  have  tree 
problems.  The  city  of  Atlanta  and  the 
Georgia  forestry  commission  have  entered 
Into  an  agreement  providing  for  the  Joint 
use  of  an  entomologist.  We  work  very  closely 
with  the  Atlanta  director  of  parks  and  rec- 
reation In  providing  advice  and  assistance 
f6r  their  parks,  streets,  and  other  areas  where 
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trees  are  located.  Requests  are  received  from 
huuie  owneri  lor  information  and  advice  re- 
lated to  shade  trees  on  subjects  of  Insects  and 
disease,  pruning,  fertilization,  damagee 
caused  by  mechanical  equipment,  earth  fills 
^nd  others.  Often  times  one  tree  or  only  a 
few  trees  may  be  as  valuable  to  urban  or 
city  home  owners  as  a  farm  or  fifty  to  one 
hundred  acres  In  rural  areas. 

A  forest  education  program  is  provided  foi 
tree  owners;  school,  church  and  youth 
groups;  civil  organizations;  garden  and  wom- 
en's clubs;  and  other  groups  of  all  phases  of 
forest  conservation. 

A  weekly  flve-mlnute  TV  program,  com- 
plete with  color  and  sound,  or  with  appro- 
priate slides,  is  conducted.  This  program  pri- 
marily deals  with  one  subject  such  as  how 
to  plant  a  tree,  how  to  prune  a  tree,  how  to 
fertilized  a  tree,  flowering  trees,  tree  Insect 
and  disease  problems,  and  other  appropriate 
subjects. 

Floats  are  prepared  for  parades.  Last  year 
the  national  geographic  carried  the  Georgia 
forestry  commission  float  used  In  the  Dog- 
wood festival. 

Exhibits  are  placed  in  various  shopping 
centers  and  other  suitable  areas  on  various 
forest  and  conservation  subjects. 

News  articles  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication are  given  to  informing  the  pub- 
lic on  the  multiple  use  forest  concept  and 
the  value  of  trees  to  all  people.  The  economic 
benefits  of  forests  are  made  known. 

Youth  In  urban  areas  know  only  what  is 
told  them  about  our  forests.  The  metro  pro- 
gram is  trying  to  tell  the  true  story  to  all 
the  youth,  that  the  forests  are  big  enough 
for  all  of  our  needs.  Boy  Scout,  Girl  Scout, 
scliool,  church  and  other  youth  groups  are 
learning  of  the  trees  about  them.  However, 
it  was  only  three  years  ago  that  the  metro 
forestry  program  was  begun  for  the  Atlanta 
area.  Today,  we  have  a  technical  forester  on 
this  program  for  Athens.  Augusta,  Albany, 
Columbus,  Gainesville,  Macon,  Rome  and 
Savannah. 

Today,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Georgia  citizens  live  in  an  urban  environ- 
ment. Why  shouldn't  they  receive  assistance 
with  their  tree  needs?  Numerous  coijserva- 
tlon  organizations,  civic  groups,  city  and 
county  officials  and  State  legislature  mem- 
bers have  expressed  support  of  this  program. 
Georgia  has  been  blessed  to  have  Gover- 
nors, over  the  past  years,  and  members  of 
the  general  assembly  who  supported  and  en- 
'■nuaged  the  development  and  conservation 
of  our  State's  natural  resources. 

The  metro  forestry  program  is  focused  on 
trees  and  the  part  trees  play  in  our  daily 
lives,  and  what  a  progressive  forestry  pro- 
gram means  to  Georgia. 

We  have  a  social  system  that  puts  a  pre- 
mium upon  a  high  degree  of  physical  com- 
fort and  decent  surroundings  for  every  per- 
son. Forests  and  trees  can  be  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  raw  materials  toward  this 
continued  system.  They  can  be  used  to  make 
products  for  people  while  they  also  enhance 
their  environment,  recreation,  and  at  the 
^ame  time  embody  their  own  natural  re- 
cycling system. 

Citizens  who  glorify  "environmental  val- 
ues" alone  mu.<t  recognize  that  wood  fiber 
from  vigorous  public  and  private  forests  is 
ab-'clutely  essential  for  the  production  of 
more  than  five  thousand  different  products. 
With  nut  wood  there  would  be  no  lumber  and 
plywood  for  housing;  no  pulp  and  paper  for 
packaging,  wrapping,  writing,  or  reading; 
no  cellulose  for  rayon  to  make  clothing.  The 
standard  of  living  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  deteriorate  rapidly  with- 
out the  miracles  provided  by  trees.  The  re- 
markable forest  resources.  In  their  natural 
state  and  in  their  material  contributions, 
benefit  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

The  products  of  the  forests  and  the  re- 
source Itself  contribute  much  to  the  quality 
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of   the  environment   and   the   least   to  eco- 
iv^gical  pollui;:,!-.. 

The  basic  wood  products  the  forests  pro- 
vide such  as  lumber,  plywood,  partlcleboard, 
hardboard.  shingles,  and  other  products  of 
wood  are  made  from  a  raw  material  that  is 
created  from  the  earth  with  only  the  heat 
and  the  light  of  the  sun. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  trees  use  sun- 
light, air,  and  moisture  to  make  wood.  And 
this  forest  process  of  wood  manufacture  is  a 
perpetual  process  that  adds  to  and  does  not 
„eplete  our  stock  of  natural  resources. 

Many  of  us  know,  but  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  do  not  know,  that  a  managed 
forest  produces  not  only  wood  fiber  but  wa- 
ter, wildlife,  or  a  pleasant  place  to  camp  or 
walk  or  sit  by  a  brook.  While  the  steel 
mills  .  .  .  and  the  public's  automobiles,  fur- 
naces, and  electric  power  plants  .  .  .  iaiialc 
vast  quantities  of  oxygen  and  produce  equal 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  pol- 
lutants, growing  forests  utilize  that  carl>on 
dioxide  to  make  new  wood,  and  return  oxy- 
gen to  the  air. 

We  have  to  tell  this  to  the  people. 
We  want  the  people  to  know  that  Industry 
is  aware  of  current  environmental  problems 
in  water  and  air  pollution. 

For  the  $130  million  current  annual  ex- 
penditure, the  Industry-wide  figure  may  rise 
ID  as  much  as  $250  million  annually  by  1975 
We  want  the  people  to  know  that  skilled 
management  can  protect  the  forests  against 
fire,  pestilence,  disease,  and  the  Infirmities 
of  old  age. 

We  want  the  people  to  know  that  one  of 
the  Nation's  major  social  lils— Inadequate 
housing — requires  the  lumber  and  plywood 
that  comes  from  scientific  management  o; 
our  forests  for  timber  production. 

Forests  are  a  place  for  people  to  play  and 
think.  A  source  of  food  and  shelter  for  wild- 
life. And  best  of  all — forests  are  renewable! 
They  can  be  harvested,  renewed,  and  re- 
harvested  indefinitely,  all  the  while  provid- 
ing their  many  priceless  benefits. 

There  are  many  things  that  must  be  told. 
And  those  of  us  in  public  and  private  life 
who  are  knowledgeable  and  concerneu  about 
trees  and  forests  are  trying  to  assist  and  in- 
form all  Georgia  citizens,  urban  and  rural,  of 
the  facte  about  forestry  and  their  environ- 
mental and  materialistic  value. 

Forests  are  the  greatest  achievement  of 
ecological  evolution,  the  largest,  most  com- 
plex of  all  ecosystems.  It  is  in  forests  that 
natural  regulatory  processes  excel,  producing 
the  most  stable  of  ecosystems.  It  Is  In  for- 
ests that  man  has  his  best  opportunity  to 
work  with  nature.  Development  of  this  op- 
portunity is  the  major  challenge  to  foresters 
in  an  Increasingly  crowded  and  demanding 
world. 


ERRONEOUS  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FBI 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALrFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1971 
Mr.  WALDIE,  on  March  16.  1971  I  in- 
serted into  the  Record  a  term  paper  au- 
thored by  a  constituent  of  mine  attend- 
ing St.  Mary's  College  on  the  subject  of 
civil  disobedience.  In  that  paper  there 
was  a  reference  to  an  incident  that  al- 
legedly occurred  in  Seattle,  Wash,  in- 
volving a  raid  on  the  local  headquarters 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party. 

The  intimation  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had 
requested  the  chief  of  police  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  conduct  that  particular  raid. 
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The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  advises  me  that  that  refer- 
ence is  not  correct,  and  I  am  inserting 
Ir.to  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  dated  March  19,  1971, 
setting  forth  a  correction  on  what  is  ap- 
parently an  erroneous  reference  to  the 
activities  of  the  FBI: 

U.S.  Depaetmznt  or  Justice 
Federal  Bukeatj  of  Invebtioation' 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  19, 1971. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deak  Congressman  :  The  Congressional 
Record  of  March  16,  1971,  on  page  6797  con- 
tains a  statement  which  was  Included  la  a 
paper  you  had  inserted  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  to  the  efiect  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  had  requested  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  Seattle.  Washington,  to  conduct 
a  raid  on  the  local  headquarters  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party. 

You  may  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  I 
had  previously  checked  the  facts  regarding 
this  matter  and  I  can  say  without  qualifica- 
tion that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion was  in  no  way  Involved  In  the  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edgar  Hoov'Ea. 


THE  SST— A  MATTER  OF  PRIORITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  freshman 
Kember  of  Congress.  I  was  swept  Into 
the  debate  surroimdlng  the  future  of 
the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  program. 

I  attempted  to  obtain  a  balanced  pres- 
entation from  supporters  and  opponents 
of  the  project,  and  cast  my  vote  against 
further  funding  only  after  serious  con- 
sideration. 

As  I  finally  saw  It,  I  could  not,  in  good 
conscience,  support  fur*;her  use  of  our 
taxpayers'  dollars  for  the  SST.  The  needs 
are  too  great  in  other  areas.  Otir  re- 
sources are  limited  and  must  be  applied 
to  the  solution  of  human  problems.  We 
cannot  afford  to  squander  otir  National 
Treasury  on  luxuries  which  would  bene- 
fit only  the  privileged  few. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  already 
put  up  $864  million  for  the  SST.  That  is 
enough,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If 
private  industry  cannot  even  take  It  from 
here,  then  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
SST  does  not  meet  the  test  of  the  mar- 
ketplace— a  long-established  principle  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

In  this  Congress  I  will  support  redirec- 
tion of  the  pubUc  funds  proposed  for  the 
SST  and  similar  projects  to  higher  pri- 
ority uses.  These  should  include  con- 
structive programs  to  help  Wichita,  Se- 
attle, and  other  aerospace  centers  redi- 
rect their  technological  and  managerial 
genius  and  skilled  work  force. 

Their  expertise  could  be  used  for  the 
revitalization  of  our  rural  areas  and 
cities,  control  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
provision  of  adequate  housing  and  health 
care,  and  development  of  improved  mass 
transportation. 

Two  editorials  which  appeared  the  day 
after  the  climatic  vote  in  this  Chamber 
summarizes  well,  in  my  opinion,  the  argu- 
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ments  of  those  of  us  who  voted  against 
continued  Federal  funding  of  the  SST. 

I  insert  them  in  ihe  Record. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  19,  1971] 
Downing  the  SST 

It  would  be  premature  to  write  an  obituary 
for  the  Supersonic  Transport  on  the  basis 
of  yesterday's  House  vote.  True,  the  decision 
to  cut  off  funds — a  reversal  of  last  year's 
House  vote — has  put  the  project  on  the  criti- 
cal list.  But  now  It's  up  to  the  Senate,  and 
no  one  should  underestimate  the  pressure 
that  the  SST  lobby  will  apply  to  rescue  their 
crippled  billion-dollar  baby. 

The  economic  argument,  to  the  effect  that 
America  faces  bankruptcy  and  disgrace  un- 
less it  produces  an  SST,  has  been  pulled  out 
from  under  the  proponents  by  the  testimony 
of  domestic  economists  and  some  chilling 
reports  from  Europe  on  the  economic  prog- 
nosis for  the  Concorde. 

As  a  result,  the  rose-tinted  balance  sheet 
has  been  put  away.  Now  we  are  told  that  what 
we  don't  know  can't  hurt  tis;  that  since  no 
one  can  prove  environmentsd  damage  by  a 
fieet  of  SSTs,  therefore  there  Is  nothing  to 
worry  about.  The  tone  of  the  argument  has 
shifted  from  one  of  logical  persuasion  to  cne 
of  abuse  and  ridicule.  Anyone  who  opposes 
the  project  is  either  an  irrational  alarmist,  an 
irrational  environmentalist,  an  irrational 
fuddy-duddy — or  an  Irrational  combination 
of  all  three. 

The  political-Industrial  complex  has  aimed 
some  it's  most  barbed  wit  at  William  Prox- 
mire,  the  leader  of  the  antl-SST  forces  in  the 
Senate.  The  senator,  they  said,  had  been 
suckered  in  by  the  outlandish  claim  that  the 
SST  might  cause  cancer — an  obvious  crack- 
pot charge.  Then  some  two  dozen  scientists, 
including  several  recognized  experts  on 
cancer  and  radiation,  expressed  serious  con- 
cern that  the  Introduction  of  water  vapor 
into  the  upper  atmosphere  might  redtxce  the 
protective  layer  of  ozone.  Increasing  exposure 
to  cancer-producing  ultra-violet  rays.  So  the 
tactic  shifted.  Prom  the  President's  press 
secretary  came  the  charge  that  Proxmlre,  In 
bringing  up  the  cancer  Issue,  had  indulged 
in  an  "inexcusable  and  shocking  attempt  to 
create  fear  about  something  that  is  simply 
not  a  fact."  The  ^okesman  added  that,  of 
course.  If  the  skin  cancer  theory  should  turn 
out  to  be  correct,  the  SST  project  would  be 
dropped. 

Very  reassuring. 

The  rest  of  us  who  have  opposed  the  SST 
have  come  in  for  our  lumps,  too.  The  trwle 
paper  Aviation  Dally  last  month  referred  to 
the  opposition  as  "braless  tcnnls-shoe  en- 
vironmentalist crusaders,"  a  charge  to  which 
we  cheerfully  plead  guilty — except  for  the 
tennis  shoes.  This  month,  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America  let  us  have  it.  In  their 
newsletter,  Airlines,  the  lobbyists  for  the  air- 
line Industry  opened  with  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Martin  'Van  Buren  of  New  York  to 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  protesting  plans 
for  railroads  which  would  travel  "at  the 
enormous  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour."  The 
trains,  the  governor  argued,  vould  be  noisy, 
dangerous  and  unnecessary.  The  newsletter 
traced  a  brief  history  of  obstructionism  down 
to  the  present  opposition  to  the  SST,  imply- 
ing that  some  obdurate  people  never  get  the 
word. 

Right  again.  Some  people  have  failed  to 
learn,  despite  the  mounting  evidence,  that 
change  Is  not  necessarily  progress;  that  the 
wonders  of  civilization  already  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
planet;  that  the  time  has  come  to  stop  bowing 
down  blindly  before  the  golden  idol  of  tech- 
nology and  to  start  considering  the  conse- 
quences. 

Some  people  haven't  learned.  But  happily 
the  House  has.  And  we  expect  that  the  Sen- 
ate Is  about  to  demonstrate  once  sigain  that 
it  can  stand  up  to  pressure  by  voting  to  nail 
the  Ud  shut  on  this  environmentally  and 
economically  dubious  project. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19,  19711 
The  SST:  A  BLrrz  That  Fmls 

We  do  not  kid  ourselves  that  there  was 
only  one  lobby  at  work  In  the  fight  over  the 
SST  In  the  House;  the  environmentalists 
were  In  It  as  ferociously  as  the  coalition  of 
labor  and  business  interest*  which  has  been 
adorning  bumpjers  with  stickers  and  plaster- 
ing the  newsp>apers  with  full-page  ads.  What 
was  destructive  about  the  argument  of  the 
environmentalists,  and  the  other  SST  oppo- 
nents, however,  was  that  in  the  main  they 
were  animated  not  by  narrow  self-interests 
or  false  national  pride  but  by  larger  human 
concerns.  So  we  congratulate  the  House  ma- 
jority in  yesterday's  vote  for  listening  to  the 
right  arguments.  It  was  a  i^rrow  margin — 
215  to  204 — but  It  is  no  less  comforting  on 
that  account,  for  the  blitz  mounted  by  the 
well  heeled  outfit  which  called  itself  "Amer- 
ican Industry  and  Labor  for  the  SST"  was  no 
mean  effort.  We  will  feel  its  heat  again,  no 
doubt,  as  the  showdown  approaches  in  the 
Senate,  where  again  the  margin  will  probably 
fc>e  a  narrow  one,  and  the  pressure  will  be 
intense.  But  the  argument,  for  the  SST  as 
it  shifts  to  the  Senate,  Is  not  llkelv  to  become 
any  more  persuasive,  even  if  last-ditch  des- 
peration Increases  Its  intensity. 

For  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  less 
a  matter  of  hard  facts  than  one  of  genuine 
anxieties,  questions  which  are  by  their  na- 
ture unresolved;  that  is  what  largely  worries 
the  environmentalists,  together  with  the 
question  of  priorities,  of  where  this  country 
at  this  moment  should  place  Ite  emphasis. 
And  yet  the  proponents  of  the  SST  persist 
In  pretending  to  deal  in  facts.  That  is  what 
makes  their  lobbying  efforts  so  patently  spu- 
rious— the  Inflated  claims  of  Jobs  at  stake, 
the  certainty  with  which  they  speak  of  So- 
viet or  other  foreign  supremacy  in  the  com- 
mercial airways,  the  absolute  terms  in  which 
they  dismiss  the  threat  of  ecological  or  en- 
vironmental damage.  If  they  could  conceiv- 
ably be  as  sure  about  these  matters  as  they 
sound,  there  would  be  an  easy  answer  to 
their  argument :  private  financing  for  a  proj- 
ect £o  soundly  founded  technologically  and 
so  certain  of  commercial  success.  If  the  SST 
Is  as  good  as  they  make  it  out  to  be,  why  are 
they  clamoring  for  federal  funds?  If  the  su- 
premacy of  the  American  system  is  what  Is 
at  stake,  why  don't  the  SST  advocates  first 
put  private,  free  enterprise  to  "he  test?  The 
answer,  one  would  have  to  presume,  is  they 
are  not  that  sure  r.t  all— about  noise  levels, 
about  the  future  demands  for  commercial  air 
travel,  about  the  impact  of  the  boom  and 
the  possible  threat  to  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
So  they  would  have  the  government  do  the 
gambling  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Well,  we  can  think  of  better  ways  to  spend 
federal  funds  right  now.  As  v.e  have  said  on 
several  occasions,  we  do  not  see  the  need  to 
hurry — either  ac.-oss  the  oceans  or  into  the 
building  of  an  aircraft  which  will  conven- 
ience only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  population 
at  a  time  when  great  numbers  of  our  p>eople 
have  more  urgent  needs.  Some  would  say 
that  we  can  have  the  SST  and  everything 
else  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  we  can. 
But  we  aren't  doing  the  other  things,  which 
Is  precisely  why  the  SST  has  become  a  very 
meaningful  symbol  of  mlsplsiced  values  and 
disordered  priorities. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    TLLTSOJS 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  was  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Byelorussia.  Unfor- 
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tunately.  it  will  not  be  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  its  people,  but  rather  a  time  of  sad- 
ness, as  their  nation  is  one  of  the  many 
colonies  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

In  December  1917,  not  long  after  the 
provisional  government  of  Alexander 
Kerensky  had  been  overthrown  by  a 
Communist  coup  d'etat  led  by  Nikolai 
Lenin,  the  All-Byelorussian  Congress  met 
in  Miensk.  On  March  25.  1918.  it  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic.  The  pro- 
visional constitution  of  the  new  nation 
provided  for  universal  suffrage  and  free- 
dom of  siJeech,  press,  and  assembly. 

free  Byelorussia  was  soon  erased  from 
the  map  of  Europe,  as  the  Soviet  Army 
invaded  it,  and  the  infant  republic  be- 
came a  unit  of  the  Soviet  Empire  in  1919. 
Except  for  the  period  during  World  War 
n  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
National  Socialist  Germany,  Byelorussia 
has  been  under  the  domination  of  Mos- 
cow. 

Its  territory  of  80,154  square  miles  con- 
tains 9.003,000  people,  but  these  are  only 
half  the  total,  as  an  additional  9,000,000 
Byelorussians  live  in  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Another  million  of  Byelo- 
russian stock  reside  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
the  day  is  not  too  far  distant  when  March 
25  will  be  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  rather 
than  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  people 
of  Byelorussia.  These  people  are  as  de- 
serving of  freedom  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dozens  of  new  nations  that  have 
been  emancipated  from  the  bonds  of 
colonialism  since  World  War  II. 


KILPATRICK  DEBUNKS  THE  TIMES 
AND  A  KNIGHT  RIDES  ON 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Columnist 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  has  the  engaging 
habit  of  getting  to  the  facts  of  a  case 
in  a  hurry  and  then  getting  them  to  the 
reader  in  no  uncertain  way. 

In  a  recent  column  he  recoimted  the 
story  of  how  the  pompous  New  York 
Times  has  tried  to  deceive  its  readers 
into  believing  that  Miss  Prances  Knight, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Passport  OfiBce,  is 
embarked  on  a  massive  witchhunt  by 
maintaining  a  snooper's  file  on  passport 
applicants. 

Columnist  Kilpatrick  deflates  this  ri- 
diculous story  in  short  order.  My  hat  is 
off  to  both  Mr.  Kilpatrick  and  Miss 
Knight. 

I  include  the  article  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
(From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  21,  1971] 

Tax  Flap  Oveb  Miss  Knight's  "Lookouts" 
Pile 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  best-known  Knight  In  Washington, 
unlike  the  paragon  of  Chaucer's  tale,  may  be 
"verray  parflt"  but  she  Is  not  the  least  bit 
"gentil."  Miss  Prances  Knight,  director  of 
the  U.S.  Passport  Office  for  the  past  16 
years,  is  a  bardboUed  egg,  well  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  she  is  an  absolute  de- 
light. 
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This  weekend  finds  Miss  Knight  down  In 
Florida  with  her  millionaire  husband,  pub- 
lisher Wayne  Pamsh.  ptuterlng  around  the 
rotirement  home  ihey  have  In  mind  at  Hobe 
Suund  The  prospect  that  the  lady  may  even 
be  contemplating  retirement  will  gladden  a 
lew  hearts  In  the  State  Depanment  and  on 
the  Hill,  but  It  win  depress  the  legions  of 
Miss  Knight's  admirers.  One  Is  Inclined  to 
encourage  an  outpouring  of  letters  to  Pran- 
ces: "Say  It  Isn't  so." 

She  was  in  a  low  when  I  lunched  with  her 
a  few  days  ago,  and  this  was  sadly  out  of 
character.  Ordinarily  she  flies  as  high  as  a 
Hag  on  a  windy  day.  An  attack  In  The  New 
York  Times  had  her  spirits  drooping,  but 
her  foes  should  not  be  too  encouraged.  By 
the  time  she  got  back  to  her  office,  she  was 
In  full  flfehtlng  form. 

The  Times  was  giving  her  a  hard  time  for 
Its  belated  discovery  last  month  that  "Pass- 
port Office  Has  Secret  File."  The  gist  of  the 
story  was  that  Miss  Knight's  office  maintains 
what  is  known  as  a  "lookout  file,"  now  com- 
prising some  243.000  names.  To  the  Times, 
this  was  "Raw  Material  for  Snoopers." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  lookout  file  Is  not 
new  :t  has  been  maintained.  In  one  form  or 
another,  for  many  years.  Its  existence  never 
has  been  a  secret;  and  until  the  Times  be- 
gan heaving  and  howling,  about  the  only 
public  criticism  had  come  from  the  'Warren 
Commission  on  the  assassination  of  John 
Kennedy.  In  the  matter  of  Lee  Oswald,  said 
the  commission,  the  system  was  "obviously 
deficient." 

In  the  maintenance  of  this  common-sense 
lookout,  the  Passport  Office  ftinctlons  In  an 
administrative  capacity  only:  It  places  a 
flag  on  names  sent  to  It  by  the  courts,  the 
FBI,  the  CTA,  and  the  Secret  Service,  and 
when  one  of  the  names  turns  up  on  a  pass- 
port application,  that  fact  Is  reported  to  the 
agency  concerned.  The  Passport  Office  main- 
tains no  dossiers,  undertakes  no  surveillance, 
and  routinely  Issues  passports  unless  it  finds 
compelling  reason  not  to. 

Many  of  the  names  In  the  lookout  file  have 
been  inserted  by  the  FBI  as  "known  or  sus- 
pected Communists  or  subversives."  This 
troubles  the  New  York  Times,  which  cherishes 
the  breathless  Uluslon  that  all  men  must  be 
considered  Innocent  until  proved  guilty  In 
court,  but  It  will  not  trouble  persons  who 
live  in  the  real  world.  Of  course  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  keep  an  eye  on 
suspects;  they  would  be  derelict  if  they  dldnt. 

The  lookout  file  also  contains  names  of 
persons  whose  U.S.  citizenship  is  doubtful. 
The  list  embraces  fugitives  from  Justice,  draft 
dodgers,  and  those  sought  by  courts  for 
desertion  or  failure  to  maintain  child  cus- 
tody. Still  another  category  takes  In  i>er8ons 
who  have  threatened  the  life  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Miss  Knight  sees  nothing  wrong  In 
the  service  her  office  renders  to  law  enforce- 
ment. I  am  as  apprehensive  as  any  man  at 
computerized  Invasions  of  privacy,  but  I 
see  nothing  ■wrong  in  this  either. 

The  Times  and  the  lookout  file  are  tlie  least 
of  Miss  Knight's  troubles.  Her  office  is  strug- 
gling to  maintain  its  outstanding  perform- 
ance record  against  a  formidable  Increase 
in  foreign  travel.  Last  year  saw  2  million 
passports  Issued;  the  number  will  be  much 
larger  this  year.  Instead  of  Increasing  effi- 
ciency, a  new  system  under  which  certain 
postofflces  handle  passport  applicatlorts  has 
produced  additional  paperwork. 

But  It  Is  the  sheer  obsidian  nature  of 
bureaucracy  that  is  beginning  to  get  to  her. 
Miss  Knight  finds  herself  arrayed,  much  of 
the  time,  against  her  superiors  in  the  State 
Department.  She  is  pelted  with  memoranda 
from  her  boss.  She  has  proposed  some  bold 
innovations  in  the  whole  business  of  issuing 
passports,  but  she  Is  getting  nowhere  with 
them.  A  deserved  raise  in  grade  and  pay, 
long  overdue,  still  is  denied  her.  But  quit? 
Not  yet.  Over  her  desk  Is  a  familiar  Latin 
motto.  Loosely  translated.  It  reads:    "Don't 
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let  the  bastards  grind  you  down."  It's  great 
ad  /ice  for  a  doughty  Knight  whose  armor  gets 
more  battered  all  the  time. 


THE  PENTAGON  SOLD  SHORT 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reaction  of  the  news  media  to  the  CBS 
"documentary"  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  seems  to  have  consisted 
largely  of  knee-jerk  tributes  to  the  doc- 
trine of  TV  network  infallibility.  In  view 
of  this.  It  is  both  refreshing  and  heart- 
ening to  find  that  there  are  local  tele- 
vision stations  and  newspapers  that 
have  maintained  their  objectivity  and 
honesty. 

The  Norfolk,  Va.,  Ledger-Star  is  one 
of  these.  It  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
when  criticism  is  due,  but  its  staff  does 
not  leap  blindly  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  a  great  network  has  said  some- 
thing it  must  be  true.  The  fine  article 
by  Jack  Kestner  was  evidence  of  this; 
the  editorial  from  the  March  25  issue 
which  I  now  submit  is  further  proof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent  a 
district  which  is  served  by  a  newspaper 
to  whose  staflf  truth,  accuracy,  and  fair- 
ness are  so  important. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Pentagon  Sold  Short 

Because  a  great  deal  of  criticism  followed 
the  original  showing  of  the  CBS  documen- 
tary. The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  audience  for  the  second 
presentation  the  other  night  gave  the  show 
more  attention  than  It  deserved  if  It  was 
meant  to  be,  as  we  suppose  CBS  meant  It  to 
be,  an  expos6  of  military  public  relations 
shenanigans. 

As  a  spectacle.  It  was  good  viewing;  guns 
firing,  ships  sailing,  men  training,  the  Green 
Berets  In  a  tumbling  act,  our  old  friends 
Chet  Huntley  and  Walter  Cronklte  busUy 
selling  the  Pentagon's  image  In  old  clips;  the 
show  even  had  John  Wayne.  As  we  say,  as  a 
kind  of  war  picture,  it  was  Interesting;  as 
a  documentary  it  was  one-aided  and  as  an 
expo86  It  was  ho-hum. 

Ho-hum,  because  not  many  people  could 
have  been  convinced  that  the  Pentagon  ought 
not  to  try  to  tell  the  American  people  what 
the  armed  forces  are  supposed  to  do.  Roger 
Mudd  may  find  it  wrong  to  see  an  Army  or 
Navy  display  in  a  shopping  center,  but  we 
certainly  think  the  majority  of  Americans 
don't.  Nor  do  we  see  anything  wrong  In  hav- 
ing civilians  attend  war  games.  One  remark 
of  Mr.  Mudd's  typified  an  attitude  we  thought 
unresponsive  to  the  facts;  he  commented  on 
these  war  games  and  attendance  by  civilians 
and  said:  war,  however,  is  not  fought  In 
front  of  a  grandstand.  Of  course  not;  but 
then  neither  were  all  these  exercises  carried 
out  merely  to  sell  the  Pentagon;  most  of 
them,  we  think,  were  part  of  the  training 
men  undergo  to  prepare  them  to  defend 
themselves  In  conditions  of  war. 

The  program  even  included  in  Its  broadside 
criticism  the  armed  forces  "home  town"  re- 
port system,  whereby  items  of  interest  such 
as  awards  and  promotions  are  sent  to  a  serv- 
iceman's local  paper  and  broadcast  station  so 
his  friends  can  learn  about  him.  This  Is 
wrong?  One  wonders  how  the  armed  services 
are  expected  to  keep  up  their  enlistment 
quotas,  and  the  parents  and  wives  of  service- 
men to  be  Informed  unless  such  things  are 
done?  Is  the  Pentagon  next  to  be  asked  to 
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close  down  the  recruitment  desks  in  the  post 
offices? 

The  chief  cr:tlclsm  of  the  documentary,  we 
think,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  errors  and 
emphases  that  brought  on  charges  of  trre- 
sponsibllUy,  but  In  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram's thrust  was  aimed  not  at  some  areas 
of  public  Information  but  at  all  areas  of 
armed  services  public  information.  So  it 
seemed  to  us. 

Propaganda?  Of  course  such  activity  Is 
propaganda  In  the  eyes  of  some  beholders. 
But  what  is  one  man's  propaganda  Is  another 
man's  Information. 

We  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  armed  serv- 
ices polishing  their  Images  and  putting  their 
best  foot  forward  so  long  as  it  Is  done  sen- 
sibly and  we  don't  think  the  public  objects 
to  this  at  all.  The  trouble  here  was  that  The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon  seemed  to  be  an  all- 
and-nothing  approach:  'What  the  Pentagon 
does  in  Information  is  all  ■wrong  and  nothing 
Is  worthwhile  or  good.  It  was  foolish  for  CBS 
to  create  such  an  Image  for  itself. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  amendment 
which  I  may  offer  for  consideration  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  draft.  Please  see 
pages  30  to  33  of  House  Report  92-82  for 
comparison  of  H.R.  4450  to  other  pro- 
posals. 

The  amendment  follows: 

H.R.  6531  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
lines  11  through  15  on  page  12,  along  with 
the  following  tables  on  pages  12,  13,  and  14, 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


and  by  striking  lines  10  through  23  on  page 
16  and  lines  1  through  15  on  page  17,  and 
substituting   In    their   place   the   following: 

"Section  203(a)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follo'ws: 
"increase  in  pay  rates  for  members  of  thz 
uniformed  services 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  formulate 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar month  after  which  this  Act  is  enacted 
a  revised  basic  pay  schedule  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  incorporating  the 
Increases  in  the  basic  pay  of  enlisted  person- 
nel and  officers  listed  in  the  table  below  and 
such  adjustments  In  the  basic  pay  of  other 
personnel  of  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  insure  equitable  pay  dif- 
ferences between  grades.  The  revised  basic 
pay  schedule  formulated  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  after  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


Years  of  service 


Pay  grade 


Under  2 


Over  2 


Over  3 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Overs 


0-101 J2,111.40  $2,185.80  $2,185.80  $2,185.80  $2,185.80  $2,269.50 

0-9 1,817.40  1,920.80  1.961.70  1,961.70  1,961.70  2  011.20 

0^ - 1,695.00  1,745.70  1.787.40  1,787.40  1.787.40  1,920.60 

0-7 1,408.20  1,504.20  1,504.20  1,504.20  1,571.10  1,571.10 

0-6 1,043.70  1,147.20  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90  1,221.90 

0-5 941.40  980.70  1,047.90  1,047.90  1,047.90  1047  90 

0-4 844.20  886.80  914.40  914.40  930.60  972.30 

0-3 758.10  791.70  809.10  864,90  906.30  938.70 

0-2 693.30  726.00  748.20  773.10  789.30  789.30 

^\ 612.30  648.90  672.60  672.60  672.60  672.60 


Years  of  service 


Pay  grade 


Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  16 


Over  18 


Over  20 


Over  22 


0-101.... _ $2,443.50  $2,443.50  $2,618.40 

0-9 2,094.60  2,094.60  2,269.50 

0-« 2,011.20  2,011.20  2,094.60 

0-7 1,662.60  1,745.70  1,920.60 

0-6  1,221.90  1,263.30  1,463.10 

0-5 1,137.90  1,213.80  1,304.70 

0-4... 1,097.10  1,147.20  1,197.00 

0-3 1,038.30  1,063.80  1,063.80 

0-2 789.30  789.30  789.30 

0-1 672.60  672.60  672.60 


$2, 618.  40 
2,269.50 
2, 185.  80 
2, 052. 60 
1,  537. 80 
1.379.70 
1, 230. 30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
672.60 


$2,793.30 
2, 443.  50 
2,  269.  50 
2,  052.  60 
1,571.10 
1,421.10 
1, 230. 30 
1,  063,  80 
789.30 
672.60 


$2,793.30 
2, 443.  50 
2,  361.  00 
2, 052.  60 
1, 662. 60 
1,471.20 
1, 230.  30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
672.60 


1  Chief'sfaff.  $3,000. 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  ENLISTED  MEMBER 


Years  of  service 


Years  of  service 


Pay  grade 


Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  16 


Over  18 


Over  20 


Over  22 


0-3 $1,038.30         $1,080.30 

0-2 889.80  914.40 

0-1 766.50  790.50 


WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Years  of  service 


Pay  grade 


Under  2 


Over  2 


Over  3 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Over  8 


W-4 
W-3 
W-2 
W-1. 


$666. 30 
605.  70 
544.  2Q 
484.  80 


$714.60 
657,00 
576.60 
517.20 


$714.60 
657.00 
576. 60 
517.20 


$731.10 
665.10 
590.40 
549.00 


$764. 40 
673.  20 
622.  80 
573.60 


$798.00 
722.  40 
657.00 
598. 50 


Years  of  service 


Pay  grade 


Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  16 


Over  18 


Over  20 


Over  22 


W-4. 
W-3. 
W-2. 
W-L 


$889, 80 
789. 30 

706. 5U 
64S.  30 


$930. 60 
814.20 

731.10 
673.20 


$963.90 
838. 80 
756.60 
698. 10 


$989. 10 
864.90 
781.20 
722.40 


$1,022.10 
897.90 
806.10 
748.  20 


$1,056.60 
930.60 
838,  80 
748.20 


Over  10 


$2,269.50 

2,011.20 

1,920.60 

1,662.60 

1.221.90 

1,080.30 

1,038.30 

989.10 

789.30 

672.60 


Over  26 


$2,967.60 
2,618.40 
2, 361. 10 
2, 052. 60 
1,803.30 
1,471.20 
1,230.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
67^60 


Pay  grade 

Under  2 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

0-3 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

$864.90 
773. 10 
672.60 

$906.00 
789.30 
698. 40 

$938.  70 
814.20 
722.10 

$989.10 
856.50 
743.70 

0-2 

0 

0-1 

0 

Over  26 


$1,080.30         $1,080.30         $1,080.30         $1,080.30  $1,060.30 

914.40  914.40  914.40  914.40  914.40 

790.50  790.50  790.50  790.50  790.50 


Over  10 


$831.00 

764.40 
681.90 
622.80 


Over  26 


$1,137.90 
963.90 
838.80 
748. 20 
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ENLISTtD  MEMBERS 


Years  at  servics 
Pay  grade  Under  2  Over  2  Over  3  Over  4  Ower  5  Over  8  Over  10 

£-9                                                                  - _ 0  0  0  0  0  0  J756.90 

ri " 0  0  0  0  0  J63S.10  652  8C 

F? .  jaS.SO  J478.50  $436.20  $513.60  $531.30  $548.10  ^5  «) 

fl .  411.30  431.70  448.80  463.20  480  30  497.40  SMM 

fI 378.90  397.80  413.10  429.00  446.10  462.90  179' 7ii 

fj ;i. '.".".  .   .  .  352.80  370.50  387.90  405.30  421,20  430.20  430  ''O 

pli ■ ,  336.90  353.40  357.80  384.00  392.40  392.40  39240 

(7"-   '.'.'...'.'. 320.70  336.60  353.70  353.70  353.70  353.70  35370 

ff il0.80  326.40  326.40  326.40  326.40  326.40  326  40 

E-i(under'4months)::;:;::";;::;::-v;:;;::;";;;;;;:::;:"::"..^:.:. 310.50        0  0  0  c  0  o' 

Years  ot  service 

Pay  j.jjg  Over  12  Over  14  Over  16  Over  18  Over  20  Over  22  Over  26 

rn                                                                                                                   .., S774,30  $792.00  $809.70  $827.70  $843.90  $888.60  $975  00 

F  a""" ' " ""■  "  T.-^.....  670.20  687.90  705.30  722.10  740.10  783.60  870.90 

F? ..  583.50  61S.6O  626.70  644.10  652.80  696.60  783  60 

fk ■ V  531,30  548.1J  565.50  574.50  574.50  574.50  574  50 

f7 .......I...I.  496.80  50'..50  505.60  505.50  505,50  505.50  505.5*3 

fJ " ..  430.20  430  20  433,20  430.20  430.20  430.20  430  20 

fV-   "",  392.40  392  40  392.40  392,40  392,40  392.40  392  40 

r, " ...  353  70  353,70  353.70  353.70  353.70  353.70  353  70 

f   I ''               .  326.40  326.  4j  326.40  326.40  326.40  326.40  326.40 

E-iiunderVmonths)::::.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::::-" 000° q  q  q 

REMARKS    ON    ANNIVERSARY    OF  and  that  must  continue  to  remind  us  of  can  be  credited  with  reali2lng  man's  full 

GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  the  paramount  value  of  human  dignity,  potential,  with  discovering  his  faculties 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  celebrate  for  reason  and  logical  discipline,  with 

HON    HOWARD  W    RDRI^ON  this  heiitage  of  the  Greek  nation  on  the  disciplining  the  arts  and  exalting  the  In- 
nurt.  nUWAKU   n.  ivunioun  occasion  of  Greek  independence  Day.  tellect  over  his  emotions,  then  it  was  the 
OP  NEW  YORK  .^^__^__^___  ancient  Greeks  that  discovered  In  man 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ,-„-,.      ^xTKTT■^-I^r•c■  *  ui.-   ,- c  qualities  which  set  him  apart  from  the 
Thursday.  March  25.  1971  '      GREEK  InSepenDEN^CE  l^^  °^  '^'  animal  kingdom  and  set  man, 
,    ^^        ^    ,      ,,  GREEK  INDEPK^DL^Ct.  for  good  or  for  bad,  on  the  road  to  prog- 
Mr.    ROBISON    of    Now    York.    Mr.  — —  ,.^53  ^^.^1^^  changed  the  very  horizons  of 

m^'coneaeues"  ?n 'thf  obse?iln^e'°S  HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE  the  then  known  world. 

my    colleagues    in    the    observance    o:  .^^c  HrsExrs  Nor  wos  the  Greek  contribution  to  suc- 

Greek  Independence  Day,  the  150th  an-  of  M.^oSACHLSExxb  ceedin-  generations  limited  to  solitarv 

niversary  of  the  Greek  struggle  for  free-  in  ike  house  of  represent..tives  ?^S!^c^uT^dvan^ement  book  learnmg 

dom    from    Turkish    dommation^   The  Thursday.  March  25.  1971  and  ivory  tower  concerns.  Those  same 

^00?    I  freedom  igriited  on  this  day  m  ^^    bURKE   of   Massachusetts    Mr  d'eeks,    in    their    ceaseless    quest    for 

nation  ^'riSoeL  fit  i-'°the  Greeks  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in^commemoration  toowledge  and  unquenchable  curiosity, 

S-hoTavTthe  wLt  bSh  the  detoiUon  of  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek  inde-  ^vere  bound  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 

freedS'a^d  Se  eaH  es f'demo^st  Son  Pendence.  the  celebration  of  which  com-  world  arouridthem-^^^^^^^^ 

nf  its  nractice   So  Ereat  and  so  encom-  menced  on  March  25  and  will  continue  observations  of  the  natural  world  around 

Sa<si-  has  been  thefrherUa-?  Uiat  we  throughout  the  year.  I  rise  to  add  my  them,  but  to  observe,  study  and  reorder 

Si"S^United  Staterare-^Stealt   n  a  remarks  because  I  am  firmly  convinced  the  social  world  around  them.  It  is  the 

SnS-aU  Greeks  lor  the  freedorn    hat  that  what  we  are  commemorating  here  ancient  Greeks  who.  after  studymg  man's 

^?now  e^e^c  se  and  the  idea?  of  huX  in  Congress  under  special  orders  granted  relation  to  his  fellow  man  were  1^  by 

di.nity  upon  which  we  have  built  our  last  Thursday  is  not  something  which  is  ^he    ogic  of  their  own  observations  to 

political  system  are  the  heritages  of  the  or  should  be  limited  to  the  Greek-Ameri-  ^^  'tL^^m^^raJr  tS^^^^^ 

Greek  nation  can  community;  I  agree  with  the  gen-  'i^^^t  was  aemocracy.   ine  (jreeK  cicj- 

When  Homer  sang  of  the  anger  of  tlemen  who  observed  many  years  ago  ^^tate  was  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  a 

,   !J. „      .  ^Jr", .   J  ^         ..1,  #      Iwu       that  in  a  rpni  spn<!P  wp  arp  all  firppk-"; democratic  experiment.  In  a  real  sense, 

Achi  les  m  the  Ihad,  man  still  fought  the  that  in  a  real  sense  we  are  aii  ureeKs —  m,,ny,  nan,  hoc  hoon  rt^nc  nr  thnnaht 

caprice  of   the  gods-    yet   as  Odysseus  not  just  today,  this  week  or  this  year,  but  not  much  new  has  been  done  or  thought 

caprice   01    me   goas.    yet   Ab   uay''''^":'  „,„.av-  havp  hPPn  nnH  aiu;av«  ^11  hP  Fnr  of  since  pohtics  was  first  practiced  in  the 

made  the  tortuous  journey  back  to  his  ^  V.^^^^^^J^^^^^^.^^^^^^  Greek  polls-city-state,  of  old.  It  can  also 

homeland,   tlie  gods   became   an   equal  at  the  very  root  01  our  cmiization— ana  JnnhtPH  Ti;hPthpr  anV  trrnim  nf  npnnip 

foe.  and  the  Greeks  yelled  at  them  in  I  would  go  further  and  argue  that  pro-  SeveJooef  a  toer  ser^e  of  Zaltv  and 

lest  and  derision.  It  was  in  Solon's  code  viding  the  impetus  and  logical  frame-  ^^^^J^P^'^.^^  ,^f^^  commimitv  SLn  the 

that  the  West  found  its  o-ati  destiny  to  work  for  all  of  the  advances  in  knowl-  ^Lnt  G°ee£  GreeHStism  ?n  it^ 

order    and    rule    through    law.    It   was  edge  and  science  by  Western  man-lies  JS^SfaS  most  u^St^nff orm ^^ 

through  the  thought  of  men  like  Plato  ancient  Greece.  I  believe  it  was  Alfred  ^c^d  i^a  wav  whiT hL  Tr^pTr?^ 

and  Aristotle  that  the  Greek  nation  pro-  North    Whitehead,    the    eminent    phi-  "''Aio  "  of  SenS^e^^^^^ 

vided  the  concepts  and  vocabulary  of  losopher,  who  once  observed  that  all  phi-  ^  jSv  anrfr?ldom  from '^^^^^ 

freedom.  This  was  not  only  the  freedom  losophy  is  but  a  footnote  to  Plato.  To  a  .° }l^^^^\V}%^^^^^°^^^ 

of  a  people  to  govern  itself,  but  the  free-  degree,  I  think  the  same  could  be  said  ^^'''^°L^„^f 'f  "^^IJ^v  Zn  the  Sd 

dom  to  create  beauty  for  it5  o^-n  enjoy-  with  accuracy  of  the  ancient  Greek  ac-  ^PP'^^Xonrfh^rnP^^^^Pn^innSw^^^^^ 

ment  and  the  freedom  of  man  to  laugh  complishments  in  other  fields  of  human  S'^e^eTkfs  to  conjure  ^ 

and  cry  at  himself  in  the  comedies  of  endeavor.  While  it  is  true  that  this  coun-  ^^^^l  "t,^L,3f  a™H  thP  LriH  ?ot 

Aristophanes     and     the     tragedies     of  try  is  usually  referred  to  as  part  of  the  "°J\'^°i^^Kt„^'?;^t   5^!1°  m^^ 

Aeschylus.  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  insofar  as  we  ^"^  ''o?^"  t^^"  *^*^  i^^^  ,^oT^ 

The'^hunger  for  this  freedom  ha.  lived  are  members  in  good  standing  in  what  is  ^^TrSil    message^o'congress  ?f  il^ 

in  Greece  throughout  its  history,  so  that  known  as  Western  civilization  and  the  ^'^--^'!^!*^^  message  to  congress  in  uiis 

to  be  free,  a  small  nation  would  fight  an  Western  world,  our  identity  is,  in  fact,  manner.                          ^„     ,.       .  ^  .^,^ 

Empire  In  1821.  The  same  nation  would  traceable  to  the  singular  achievements  ^^he  mention  of  Greece  ^'if  t^«  "^»°^  '«f^ 

remind  us  again  of  its  love  for  freedom  of    those    philosopher-kings,    scientists  'i::\TtslZ'te"^:^u.nnTot"Z^ 

as    it    withstood    the    devastation    of  writers,  and  immortals  who  lived  and  ^,y^  nation  is  susceptible.  Superior  skin  and 

fascism  and  communism  only  to  arise  dwelled  In  the  scattering  of  islands  and  refinement  in  the  arts,  heroic  gallantry  in 

again  as  an  Independent  state.  This  Is  rocky  peninsula  washed  by  the  waters  action,  disinterested  patriotism,  enthusiastic 

the  spirit  that  has  made  us  all  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  and  Aegean.  If  any  people  7Pai  and  devotion  in  favor  of  public  liberty 
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are  associated  with  our  recollection  of  ancient 

Greece 

But  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  for 
nio"4  of  the  modem  history  of  the  world, 
Greece  did  not  know  independence.  The 
modern  Greeks  knew  only  one  form  or 
another  of  foreign  oppression  and  domi- 
nation ever  since  the  Romans.  The  sad 
fact  ii  that  Greece  has  been  more  a  state 
of  mind  for  much  of  its  history  than  a 
state  in  fact,  in  the  political  sense.  It 
reallv  has  only  been  for  the  relatively 
short  period  of  150  years  that  Greece  has 
been  more  than  a  name  on  the  map.  a 
period  in  ancient  history,  an  inspiration 
to  succeeding  generations  of  students. 
For  hundreds  of  years  the  survival  of  the 
Greek  culture  and  tradition  depended 
very  much  on  the  efforts  of  men  outside 
of  Greece  to  keep  it  alive.  The  world  had 
to  look  outside  of  Greece  to  find  exam- 
ples of  democracy  in  action,  of  liberty  and 
freedom  from  foreign  domination.  As 
President  Monroe  observed: 

That  such  a  country  should  have  been 
overwheimed  and  so  long  hidden,  as  It  were, 
from  the  world  under  a  gloomy  despotism, 
has  been  a  cause  of  unceasing  and  deep  regret 
to  generous  minds  for  ages  past. 

When  the  Greeks  finally  could  stand 
it  no  longer  and  made  their  glorious  final 
push  for  freedom  from  the  ruthless  Ot- 
toman empire,  the  word  spread  through- 
out  the   civilized   world   like   wildfire. 
Greece  which  in  a  real  sense  had  given 
birth  to  the  very  idea  of  liberty  and  home 
rule  was  at  last  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its 
own  creation.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  Greek  war  of  independence  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  most  sensitive 
souls  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  in  our 
own  young  country.   Jefferson,  Adams, 
Monroe.  Webster  all  cheered  and  gave 
moral  support  to  the  Greeks  in  their  ef- 
forts. Some  joined  the  battle  not  content 
to    cheer    from    the    sidelines.    Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  of  Boston  and  George  Jar- 
vis  of  New  York  fought  in  Greece,  the 
latter  losing  his  life,  as  did  Lord  Byron, 
prcbably  the  single  most  heroic  and  ro- 
mantic figure  in  the  Western  world  of  his 
time.    These    men    were    fighting    for 
their   birthright   in   a   very   real  sense. 
They  were  fighting  for  an  idea,  for  an 
ideal  of  which  they  felt  as  much  a  part 
of  as  any  Greek  living  in  Thessolonica  at 
the  time. 

In  their  victory,  the  Greeks  became  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  newest  na- 
tion with  the  longest  tradition.  In  achiev- 
ing their  independence  and  imiting  as  a 
nation,  the  Greeks  were  destined  to  play 
another  epoch-making  role  in  history. 
For  the  rest  of  the  century,  other  peoples 
throughout  Europe  struggled  to  achieve 
the  same  thing.  Other  old  civilizations 
were  to  take  courage  from  the  Greek 
example.  Other  places  which  had  existed 
over  the  centuries  more  in  name  than  as 
political  realities  were  to  imite  with  a 
sense  of  national  identity — that  is,  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Throughout  Central  Eu- 
rope and  the  Balkans,  men  of  good  will 
found  in  the  culture  of  their  ethnic  past 
strength  for  concerted  political  action  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  imperialism  and 
foreign  domination.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
the  events  in  Greece  in  1821  set  off  a 
chain  of  events  which  finally  culminated 
In  World  War  I  and  the  breakup  of  the 
old  order. 
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Many  times  since  the  Greeks  have  had 
to  struggle  for  their  national  identity. 
Their  success  in  the  1820's  was  not  to  go 
unchallenged.  Practically  every  suceed- 
ing  generation  of  Greek  people  have  had 
to  reassert  their  freedom  from  foreign 
domination,  most  recently  in  the  war  of 
1947.  Through  all  of  this,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  the  United  States  has  found  it  in  its 
best  interests  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  and  hopefully  that  is  the  way  it 
always  will  be.  This  alliance,  proven  tried 
and  true  as  it  has  been  over  the  years, 
has  more  going  for  it  today  than  it  did 
in  1821.  Then,  as  I  have  said,  Greece  was 
more  a  state  of  mind  that  anything  else. 
Yet  men  of  good  will  the  world  over 
found  Greek  independence  a  common 
cause.  Today,  however,  the  United  States 
is  the  adopted  homeland  of  thousands 
of  Greek  Americans,  who  have  brought 
to  this  country  their  great  heritage  axid 
character,  the  infusion  of  which  into 
our  national  bloodstream  has  made  this 
country  so  much  the  better  for  it. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for  com- 
memorating Greek  independence  which 
has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  Greece 
itself,  and  that  is  the  lesson  contained 
in  Greek  history  for  other  small  down- 
trodden peoples  who  find  themselves  un- 
der  foreign  domination  this  very  day. 
Captive  nations  the  world  over  in  the 
Baltic,  Central  Europe,  and  the  Balkans 
can  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
a  strong  idea  is  hard  to  keep  down.  Na- 
tional identity  and  a  desire  to  throw  off 
foreign  domination  whether  it  be  Otto- 
man or  Russian  has  stirvived  and  will 
continue  to  survive  years  of  oppression. 
If  the  Greeks  could  nourish  and  nurture 
the  idea  of  freedom    and  nationhood, 
after  centuries   of  foreign  domination, 
then  there  is  hope,  indeed,  that  the  idea 
will  hve  and  grow  stronger  in  those  na- 
tions which  have  lost  their  freedom  this 
century.  Just  as  Greece  inspired  nations 
yet  unborn  in  the  19th  century,  I  firmly 
believe  it  will  continue  to  inspire  nations 
temporarily  submerged  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury.   This    message    of    hope    should 
emerge  from  this  year  of  commemora- 
tion of  the  Greek  struggle  agauist  hope. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  admitting 
that  recent  events  in  Greece  have  been 
a  cause  of  deep  concern  and  distress  to 
men  of  good  will  the  world  over,  but 
nowhere    more   than    in    these   United 
States.  The  Greek  American  community 
finds  itself  mirroring  the  profound  dis- 
quiet in  Greece  itself.  For  me.  or  any 
other  American,  to  pretend  to  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  on  the  basis  of  fact, 
rather  than  emotion,  the  relative  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  present  government  in 
Greece  would  be  the  height  of  arrogance 
and  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  our  allies.  As  in  all  cases  of  civil  dis- 
agreement in  a  nation  with  friends  and 
supporters  on  both  sides,  the  best  thing 
that  the  friends  of  Greece  around  the 
world  can  do  today  is  to  hope  and  pray 
that  Greece  will  soon  be  at  peace  with 
i*self.  that  its  traditions  once  again  be 
resumed,  and  that  justice  will  prevail 
and  its  national  soul  made  whole  again, 
only  then  will  the  air  of  sadness  be  lifted 
from  this  150th  anniversary  of  the  Greek 
independence  of  1821. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENhSTLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  Into  the 
Record  the  first  of  two  parts  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayor's  report.  "The  Mayors 
View  the  Budget."  I  am  today  submitting 
the  second  part  of  that  report: 

The  Mators  View  the  Bttdcet — Part  II 

MANPOWER 

The  manpower  programs  on  the  accom- 
panying table  are  designated  for  conversion 
into  the  special  revenue  sharing  package.  Be- 
fore analyzing  them,  let  us  review  briefly 
the  Administration's  budget  request  for  over- 
all Manpower  Administration  activities  to  get 
a  clear  picture  of  the  extent  of  its  commit- 
ment to  solving  urban  employment  problems 
by  placing  increased  authority  and  rtsjurces 
In  the  hands  of  local  government. 

The  FY  72  overall  Manpower  Administra- 
tion budget  Increases  by  $212  million  from 
FY  71.  One  major  increase  is  found  )ii  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  ($136.9  million), 
which  If  Incorporated  under  the  Administra- 
tion's Family  Assistance  Program  would  bs 
administered  by  state  employment  services, 
not  city  government  prime  sponsors.  The 
second  major  Increase  appears  In  funds  also 
earmarked  for  state  administration,  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  and  Employment 
Service  programs  (62  6  million).  Hence,  the 
major  increases  in  the  overall  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration budget  are  In  the  programs  that 
would  circumvent  a  city  manpower  delivery 
system. 

FY  72  funds  available  for  locally  adminis- 
tered manpower  programs  reflect  the  trend 
established  in  the  overall  Manpower  Admin- 
istration budget.  Here,  the  Administration's 
commitment  also  appears  to  be  on  the  down- 
turn. For  example,  budget  requests  for  those 
manpower  programs  slated  for  conversion 
into  special  revenue  sharing  funds  (see  ta- 
ble) show  an  absolute  decrease  of  $21.5  mil- 
lion from  the  level  of  obligations  for  this 
flscal  year.  From  Administration  wants  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  programs. 

Furthermore,  the  Administration  views  the 
special  revenue  sharing  manpower  funds,  and 
not  a  new  PSE  program,  as  the  more  appro- 
priate way  to  finance  a  local  government's 
PSE  program.  In  short,  the  Administration 
considers  PSE  a  local  and  not  a  national 
program  option.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
special  revenue  sharing  manpower  funds  are 
derived  from  converting  existing  manpower 
programs  listed  on  the  accompanying  table. 
Hence,  if  a  local  government  chooses  to  in- 
stitute a  PSE  program  under  the  Adminis- 
tration scheme,  it  must  deprive  other  train- 
ing and  work  support  programs  already  oper- 
ating within  the  community.  This  clearly  is 
not  a  workable  option. 

Before  leaving  the  Administration's  plans 
for  special  revenue  sharing,  special  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  "reverse"  revenue 
sharing  plan.  An  example  of  this  can  be 
seen  In  the  FY  72  budget  for  surrmier  youth 
programs.  In  It,  the  Administration  plans  to 
raise  the  local  share  of  the  program  coats  for 
this  urgent  iirban  program  from  10  percent 
to  20  percent.  By  doing  so.  It  hopes  to  ex- 
tend program  coverage.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  sharply  cut  the  funds  avaUable 
for  this  program  by  (32.2  million.  In  effect, 
throvigh  this  form  of  "reverse"  revenue  shar- 
ing, the  Administration  Is  looking  to  the 
scarce  resources  of  local  government  to  help 
salvage  the  program  and  thereby  lessen  the 
Federal  government's  commitment  to  this 
priority  national  program. 
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MANPOWER 
[Dollars  m  millionsi 


Obligations  (thousands)      Budget  estimate 


Obligations  (thousands)      Budget  estimate 


Department  of  Labor 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Change 


Department  of  Labor 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Change 


Private  sector,  OJT $221,500 

Public  sector,  OJT 

MDTA,  instJtuticDal -  - 

Job  Corps 

NYC,  in  school 

Summer  youth  program 


87,100 
321,800 
158.200 

59,200 
157.900 


$260. 700 
135,600 
335,  400 
156,200 
64,100 
197,900 


$260,  500 
125,  800 
324,  900 
196,100 
69,  800 
165,  700 


$-230 
-9,800 
-10,500 
+39,  900 
-(-5 ,  700 
-32,200 


NYC,  post  school 

Special  targeting  (CEP).., 
Computer  job  placement. 
Program  support 


148,  900 

$186,800 

9,700 

48, 500 


165,  800 

$177,900 

22, 300 

70,900 


165,800 

$172,900 

22,  300 

61,600 


-$5, 100 


-9,300 


Total 11,399.600      1,586,600      1,565,300 


-21,500 


■  Includes  funds  appropriated  to  GEO. 


ENVIRONMENT 


The  Administration  Is  seeking  some  In- 
creases In  environmental  programs  Impact- 
ing on  the  cities. 

Most  noticeable  is  a  substantial  increase 
In  requested  budget  authority  for  waste  water 
treatment  facilities.  The  new  Envlroimien- 
tal  Protection  Agency  is  requesting  $2  bil- 
lion— $1  billion  more  than  this  year's  ap- 
propriation. It  plans  to  obligate  $1,905  mil- 
lion— 1720  million  more  than  this  year. 

For  other  water  quality  programs,  $137.5 
million  requested  budget  authority  repre- 
sents an  Increase  of  $20.2  million  over  this 
year's  appropriation  of  $117.3  million.  These 
funds  win  be  used  for  accelerating  river 
basin  planning,  research  and  development, 
and  manpower  training  to  Improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  local  waste  treatment  plant 
operators. 

Requested  budget  authority  for  solid  waste 
programs  is  $18.4  million — up  only  about 
$1.3  million  over  this  year's  level.  This  is  a 
major  disappointment  because  Congress  au- 
thorized more  than  eight  times  as  much — 
$152  million — for  FY  72  in  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970.  The  Administration 
plans  to  use  these  monies  for  continued 
research  and  development  of  resource  recov- 
ery and  solid  waste  disposal  rather  than  un- 
dertaking a  large  construction  and  demon- 
stration program. 

Budget  authority  requested  for  air  pollu- 
tion control  programs  is  up  $14.9  million 
from  $101.9  mlUlon  In  FT  71  to  $116.8  in  FT 


72.  Much  of  this  increase  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  state  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies. In  addition.  It  is  expected  that  a  large 
portion  of  an  $85  million  supplementary 
request  for  FT  72  will  be  used  for  clean  air 
programs. 

The  Interior  Department's  biidget  Includes 
a  major  increase  of  $95  million  in  requested 
budget  authority  for  state  and  local  Out- 
door Recreation  programs:  from  the  $185.4 
million  appropriated  In  FT  71  to  $280  mil- 
lion m  FT  72.  However,  the  gap  between  ap- 
propriations and  obligations  Is  increasing. 
The  budget  indicates  that  FY  72  obligations 
will  total  only  about  $125  mlUion.  While 
higher  than  this  year's  obligations,  it  Is  less 
than  half  the  FT  72  appropriation  request. 
This  year's  obligations  are  also  less  than 
half  the  FT  71  appropriations. 

SELECTED  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROGRAMS 
[Dollars  in  millionsi 


Fiscal 
year 
1970, 
appro- 
priation 


Fiscal 
year 
1971, 
appro- 
priation 


Fiscal 
year 

1972, 
budget 
request 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY 

Solid  waste:  Operations, 

facilities,  research 

Air  pollution:  Operations, 

facilities,  research 

Separate  transmittal « 


14.6 

10^.7 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
INTERIOR 

Land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund:  Aid  to  State 
and  local  governments' 


62.0 


17.1 

101.9 
13.0 


185.4 


18.4 

116.8 
85. 0 


280.0 


Fiscal 
year 
1970, 
appro- 
priation 

Fiscal 
year 
1971, 
appro- 
priation 

Fiscal 
year 

1972. 
budget 
request 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY 

Water  quality: 

Operations,  facilities, 
research 

Construction  grants' 

83.7 
800.0 

117.3 
1,  000. 0 

137.5 
2, 000. 0 

<  Obligations  for  construction  grants  were:  $425,000,000  fiscal 
year  1970;  $1,185,000,000  fiscal  year  1971;  $1,905,000  000 
fiscal  year  1972  (estimated). 

'  Funds  for  implementing  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act,  1970  Re- 
sources Recovery  Act  and  overall  organization  and  management 
of  EPA  programs  and  new  proposals,  with  most  to  go  for  air 
pollution. 

'  Obligations  for  Land  and  Water  Conservation— Aid  to  Stztes 
were  $49.4  Fiscal  year  1970  (estimated);  $85  fiscal  year  (esti- 
mated); $125.0  fiscal  year  1972  (estimated). 

Note:  Operations,  Facilities,  Research  Includes:  Abatement 
and  Control;  Manpower  Development;  Research  Development 
and  Demonstration;  Facilities. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 
(Dollars  in  thousandsl 


Grants  for  development  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  plans.. 

Matching  grants  to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement: 

Allocations  to  States  according  to  population  (block  grants) 

Allocations  to  States  or  localities  as  determined  administratively. 

Aid  to  correctional  institutions  and  programs 

Academic  assistance: 

Law  enforcement  education  program  (LEEP) 

Curriculum  development  and  program  evaluation... 

National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Statistics  Service 

Technical  assistance  and  training: 

Assistance 

Training 

Administration  and  advisory  committees 

Total,  obligation  authority 

Transferred  to  ottier  agencies 

Total  authorized 


Fiscal  year  — 

Proposed 

1971 

supplemental 

Proposed 
1972 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Change 

$19,  000 

$21,000 

182,750 
32,000 

$26,000 

340,  000 
70,  000 

$35,000 

413,695 
73,005 
97,  500 

29,  000 
1,000 

21,000 
9,700 

6,000 

1,000 

11,500 

$-i-9,000 

24,650 

-1-73  695 

4,350 

+3.005 

$50,000 

1,000 
250 

700' 

-r47, 500 

+7,000 
+750 

6.500 

18, 000 

21,000 

3,000 

7,500 
1,000 

1.200 

7,500 
4,000 

4,000  . 

+13,500 
+5,000 

+2,000 

500 
450 

+500 

2,500 

4,487 

7,454 

+3,596 

60,000 
3,000 

267,937 
182 

479,954 
46  . 

52,900 

698,  400 

^165,546 
-46 

63,  000 

268.119 

480, 000 

52,900 

698, 400 

165, 600 

LAW    ENFOBCEMENT    ASSISTANCE 

1972  Budget 

The  levels  of  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion have  risen  rspidly  since  1968  when  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion began  to  administer  its  new  programs 
to  improve  the  criminal  Justice  systems 
through  grants  to  states  and  cities. 

Appropriations  have  Jumpied  from  $63  mil- 
lion in  FT  69  to  a  proposed  level  of  $698 
million  for  FT  72  reflecting  the  growing 
capacities  of  the  states  and  cities  to  gear 
into  the  new  program. 

The  1972  budget  proposes  a  $218  million 
increase  over  FT  71  and  a  supplemental  FT 


71  request  of  $52  million  for  grants  for  cor- 
rections programs.  The  1972  program  will  In- 
clude $584  mlUlon  for  various  grants  in  aid 
to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  Improve- 
ment programs  and  for  correctional  Insti- 
tutions, and  $35  million  for  comprehensive 
planning. 

It  is  expected  that  two  of  these  grant  In 
aid  programs,  discretionary  grants  and  block 
grants,  totaling  $486  million  In  obllgational 
authority,  will  be  Included  In  the  special 
revenue  sharing  program. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  1970  Amendments  to  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation  Act   provided   five-year   authority 


of  $3.1  billion  for  capital  facilities,  reloca- 
tion and  technical  studies,  research,  demon- 
stration, and  university  training. 

In  assessing  the  program  from  the  Jumble 
of  budget  figures,  there  are  four  stages  to 
keep  in  mind:  authorization  of  a  portion  of 
the  $3.1  billion  for  use  during  a  single  year; 
"reservations"  set  aside  for  new  project  ap- 
provals; "obligations"  made  as  projects  get 
under  way;  and  "outlays"  of  cash  during 
ronstructlon.  The  activity  in  the  MttfS 
Transportation  program  can  be  Judged  by 
how  much  is  reserved  for  new  projects  and 
by  the  level  of  obligations  as  projects  reach 
construction,   but   outlays   are   not    a   good 
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measure  of  progress  for  this  program.  The 
additional  obllgational  authority  proposed 
for  FY  72  is  $600  million.  This  is  the  same  as 
granted  by  Congress  for  FT  71.  New  approval 
reservations  for  FT  72  will  be  $227  million 
higher  than  FT  71.  There  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  ($35  million)  in  Research 
and  Demonstration  grants.  By  the  end  of 
FY  72  it  is  estimated  that  $2,462  million  will 
remain  unobligated  from  the  original  93.1 
billion.  Thus  It  appears  that  most  new  au- 
thority requested  for  FT  72  will  not  be  used. 
This  rate  of  utilization  of  funds,  $640  mil- 
lion by  June  30,  1972,  must  be  doubled  If 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

we  are  to  reach  the  level  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  five  year  period. 

The  mass  transit  capital  facilities  program 
will  be  included  in  the  transportation  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  group  starting  January 
1,  1972.  Research,  development  and  demon- 
strations will  remain  to  be  administered  at 
the  Federal  level. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  program 
has  been  operating  at  a  level  of  $3  bUllon  in 
obligations  against  authorizations  of  $4  bil- 
lion for  several  years. 

The  Federal  aid  program  for  urban  exten- 
sion  of   state   highways   will    increase   from 

AIRPORT  GRANTS 
(In  millions  of  dollars[ 
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$266  million  In  FT  71  to  $275  million  in 
FT  72.  A  new  urban  high  program  will  be 
funded  at  $50  million,  half  its  authorized 
level  for  FT  72. 

The  Traffic  Operations  in  Urban  Areas 
(TOPICS)  program  obligated  only  $97  mil- 
lion during  FT  1970  and  FT  1971  leaving  a 
balance  of  authority  of  $303  million.  The 
FT  1972  authorization  Is  $100  million  while 
obligations  are  expected  to  reach  $200  mil- 
lion because  of  carryovers  from  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

By  the  end  of  FT  72  there  will  be  an  un- 
obligated balance  available  In  the  trust  fund 
of  $6,965  mUliou. 


nscal  year  1971 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Change 


Grants  for  planning 

Grants  lor  con'^truction. 


$10 
170 


$15 

205 


$180 


$220 


^$5 

-^35 

+40 


TRANSPORTATION 
[In  millions  of  dollars[ 


Fiscal  year  1971  ' 


Fiscal  year  1972' 


Change) 


Mass  transit 


Reserve 


Obligation 


Reserve 


Obligation 


Reserve 


Total.. 

Capital  facilities 

Technical  studies 

Reserve  and  demonstrations 

University  research  and  training. 


•328 


179 


600 


464 


-272 


270 

15 

40 

3 


129 
15 


497 

25 

75 

3 


381 
20 


+227 

+  10 
+  35 

0 


Obligation 


-285 

+252 

-1-  10 

-27 

+  1 


>  J600  authorization,  increased  fron  $214. 
■  $600  authorization. 


'  None, 

*  Does  not  include  a  $57,000,000  loan  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 


HIGHWAYS 
jIn  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  1970                                 Fiscal  year  1971  Fiscal  year  1572 

Authorization            Obligation          Authorization            Obligation  Authorization              Obiigation 

Interstate  System. _.                 4,000                  3,080                  4.000                  3,045  4  000                    3  000 

Urban  extensions  of  primary  and  secondary 275                       251                       275                       266  275                        275 

Topics  program 2OO                           1                       200                         %  100                         200 

Urban  highways jqq                          ^q 


Grants  to  public  agencies  under  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
are  for  planning,  development  and  improve- 
ment of  public  airports.  Planning  grants 
support  the  development  of  construction 
plans  for  regional  systems  of  airports  and 
for  Individual  airports.  Financing  of  this 
program  was  shifted  to  a  trust  fund  par- 
tially supported  by  airline  user  charges.  As 
the  trust  fund  was  established  in  1970,  com- 
parisons are  only  clear  between  FT  71  and 
FY  72,  They  reveal  a  moderate  increase  in 
grants  for  planning  and  construction,  how- 
ever these  commitments  are  well  below  the 
legislative  authorization  of  $280  million  per 
year. 

EDUCATION 

While  the  FY  '72  Budget  proposes  an  over- 
aU  increase  of  $300  million  (from  $4.4  to 
$4.7  billion ) ,  most  of  the  Increases  go  to 
higher  education  for  proposed  reform  of 
college  grants  and  loans  which  expire  this 
June. 

Only  $1.85  billion  is  requested  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education — a  drop  of 
»50  million  from  TY  1971  appropriations. 
There  were  sharp  budget  cuts  for  individual 
programs  such  as  libraries  and  educational 
communications,  down  $35  million;  voca- 
tional education,  down  $25  million;  and  im- 
pact-aid to  federally  affected  schools,  down 
$110  million.  No  money  is  requested  for 
school  equipment  and  minor  remodeling,  nor 
for  construction  of  public  libraries.  De- 
creases In  vocational  education  reflect  the 
Administration's  Intent  to  consolidate  exist- 
ing  programs    into    four    broad    categories: 


Basic  grants  to  states,  research  and  special 
projects,  adult  education  and  planning  and 
evaluation.  The  low  request  for  Impact-aid 
also  reflects  a  renewed  Administration  effort 
to  pass  the  Impact-Aid  Reform  Act  reducing 
assistance  to  several  thousand  districts. 

The  Administration  plans  to  ask  Congress 
for  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1972  for  emergency 
school  desegregation  funds  not  shown  In  the 
budget.  The  President  also  requested  money 
to  fund  the  new  Environmental  Education 
Act  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  at  their 
fiscal  1971  levels,  $2.5  million  and  $6  mil- 
lion respectively. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
estimates  that  education  would  receive  $3 
billion  in  special  revenue  sharing  diu"lng  the 
first  full  year.  All  titles  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  would  go  into 
the  proposed  revenue  sharing  funds  for  edu- 
cation. Even  if  revenue  sharing  were  enacted 
quickly — an  unlikely  possibility — elementary 
and  secondary  education  would  receive  only 
$92  million  more  than  it  did  in  fiscal  1971. 

EDUCATIOr< 
[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Program 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimated 


1972 
request 


Equipment  and  re- 
modeling (NDEA 
III) 36,854 

Bilingual  education 
(ESEAVII) 21,250 

Dropout  prevention 
(ESEAVIII) 4,981 

Federally  affected 
areas 520,498 

Planning  and 
evaluation 8,825 

Handicapped 84,865 

Vocational  and  adult..      371,345 

Libraries  and  Ed. 
communications '126,713 

Research  and  devel- 
opment        82,325 


50,  bOC 
25,  000 

10,0a 


25,000 
10,000 


550,657        440,000 


8,825 
105,000 
505,  095 

85,280 

98, 077 


3.825 
110,000 
476,073 

29,400 

105,  000 


Program 


1970  1971 

actual     estimated 


1972 
request 


Elementary  and 
Secondary: 
iducationallydeprived 

(ESEAl) 1,339,014    1,500,000    1,500,000 

Library  resources 

(ESEAII) 42,500         80,000         80,000 

Supplementary 
Services  (ESEA 
lll)'.,._ 130,810        143.393        143,393 


1  Consolidated  with  NDEA  V-A  in  the  1970  ESEA  Amendments. 

!  Formerly  community  education,  including  university  com- 
munity services  (now  under  higher  education)  and  adult  educa- 
tion (now  under  vocational  education), 

WELFARE 

Public  assistance  grants  to  states  are  for 
maintenance  and  medical  assistance,  social 
services.  State  and  local  training,  and  child 
welfare  services.  The  Department  of  HEW  has 
taken  the  estimates  of  requirements  prepared 
by  the  states  and  adjusted  them  downward 
for  the  following  actions  to  be  taken  In  ad- 
ministering Its  programs :  (1)  A  reduction  la 
the  number  of  hours  a  person  can  work  and 
still  meet  the  definition  of  an  unemployed 
parent  under  title  IVA  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  (2)   Installation  of  improved  utilization 
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review  procedures  and  other  management 
improvements  In  the  Medicaid  programs. 

The  estimates  of  Federi".  payments  for 
maintenance  assistance  administration,  social 
services,  and  State  and  local  training  have 
been  limited  to  110  percent  of  eacli  States 
esnmaies  for  FY  1971.  The  administration 
believes  that  appropriations  for  needs  unre- 
lated to  subsistence  should  be  limited  by 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  through  de- 
liberate advance  choices  as  to  their  size, 
character  and  the  amount  of  Federal  finan- 
cial commitment  for  any  given  year. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  including  social  security  bene- 
fit Increases.  Welfare  Reform  and  proposed 
reforms  of  the  Medicaid  and  social  services 
program  are  proposed  for  separate  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress.  Estimates  of  the  effects 
of  these  amendments  are  not  Included  In 
the  budget  figures. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.\rr." 'Admen's  in  1969  increased  the  funding 
fjr  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Purcha.se  re- 
quirements were  reduced  and,  as  a  result. 
June  HTO  participation  climbed  to  6  5  mil- 
lion persou.s.  and  by  October  it  reached  8  8 
inillion.  The  appropriation  for  1972  is  >580 
million  higher  than" that  for  FY  1971. 

The  existing  legislation  for  Juvenile  delln- 
quencv  programs  expires  on  June  30.  1971 
ii'id  will  be  followed  by  a  basic  revision  in 
the  legislation  and  substantial  changes  in 
the  focus  of  the  program.  The  FY  1972  Budge- 
shows  an  Increase  In  technical  assistance 
ani  a  decrease  In  program  development  re- 
sulting m  a  net  reduction  of  $5  mlUlcn  in 
program  fu;. cling. 

The  social  security  payments  shown  above 
are  tliose  not  funded  by  payroll  taxes  from 
v.orkers  and  employers.  The  decrease  of  $134.6 
million  reflects  adjustments  for  prior  yeari 
f^r  which  ths  amounts  appropriated  were 
h;g.-.er  than  presently  estimated  costs. 

WELFARE 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


March  ^9,  1971 


Appropriations 
1970                  1971 

Budget 

request 

1972 

1971  72 
chanj  e 

public  assistance  grants  1c  states 

Social  Secuf'ty  Administration   

J7  498.9 

2  014  6 

■  W  6S1.9 

2.  -:'99.  9 

1.416.2 
15  0 

Jll. 411.6 
2.  465.  3 
1.996.4 

10.0 

'\2.  759.  •' 
-134.': 

F0T1  stamp   .    .                           

696  9 

^580  ' 

J  J. e.Tile  delinquency. 

10.0 

-5.0 

'  A  supplementil  request  will  be  submitted  for  $1,047.6  million  to  meet  increases  requested  by  States  as  both  numbers 
of  recipients  and  average  monthly  payments  rose  sharply. 


HEALTH 

Federal  appropriations  for  construction  of 
health  facilities  will  decline  to  $108.7  mil- 
lion In  1972,  $76.6  million  less  than  In  1971, 
reflecting  changes  In  the  HlU-Burton  pro- 
gram. Emphasis  will  Hk  on  encouraging  con- 
struction of  facilities  which  offer  lower  cost 
alternatives  to  hospitalization  such  as  am- 
bulatory care,  rehabilitation,  and  mental 
health  facilities.  In  addition,  $20  million  In 
interest  subsidies  will  be  made  available  to 
support  the  new  program  of  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans  for  consti-uctlon  and  moderniza- 
tion of  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities. 

There  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  maternal  and  child  health 
programs.  A  major  portion  of  these  programs 
assists  States  and  localities  In  providing 
comprehensive  health  services  for  low-in- 
come mothers  and  children.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  broadening  the  range  of  serv- 
ices available,  increasing  the  number  of 
Budget  provides  a  substantial  increase,  both 
In  appropriation  and  in  outlay  for  these 
services. 

Legislation  Is  being  proposed  again  in  early 
beneficiaries  receiving  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care,  and  expanding  training  for  pediat- 


ric nurses  and  physician  assistants  serving 
mothers  and  children. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  in 
July,  1969,  set  a  goal  of  providing  family 
planning  services  by  1975  to  all  women  who 
face  barriers  to  receiving  them.  The  1972 
1971  to  modify  Medicare  to  stem  sharply 
rising  costs. 

OFFICE   OP   ECONOMIC   OPPORTt-NITV 

The  1972  budget  for  OEO  reflects  the  Ad- 
ministration's Intent  to  limit  OEO  activity 
to  poverty  research.  The  agency  will  admin- 
ister a  research,  development,  and  evaluation 
program,  of  between  970  and  $80  niilllon,  and 
even  this  amount  Is  $40.4  million  less  than 
Congreso  appropriated  last  year. 


OEO  will  continue  to  managp  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  (CAP)  in  FY  72  but 
at  about  $22.4  million  less  than  last  \  ear's 
operating  level  Funds  for  local  initiative, 
wlilch  are  in  this  category,  show  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  from  $312.9  million  in 
FY  71  to  $296.4  million  In  FY  72.  The  reason 
for  this  cut  Ifi  OEO's  decision  to  raise  the  local 
share  from  20  percent  to  25  percent,  avow- 
edly to  Increase  local  responsibility  for  CAP 
(OEO  has  not  decided  whether  the  5  percent 
Increase  will  be  In  cash  or  In  kind.)  By  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  CAP  will  be  spun  into  the  Ur- 
ban Community  Development  component  of 
special  revenue  sharing. 

Plans  are  beltig  made  to  spin  off  other  pro- 
grams. Several  health  projects  are  being 
transferred  to  HEW.  These  projects.  Head 
State  and  Follow  Through,  now  appear  in 
HEW's  budget.  The  Administration  plans  to 
ask  Congress  to  combine  VISTA  and  the 
Peace  Corps  into  a  National  Service  Corps. 
OEO  plans  to  a.sK  Congress  to  make  Legal 
Services  an  independent  corporation  tied  to 
the  Americaii  Bar  .Association 

Other  programs  are  to  be  phased  out.  Al- 
though It  will  cou'inue  operatins;  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  until  1973,  the  Emer- 
gency Fo</d  and  Medical  Program  will  then 
be  phased  out.  No  new  funds  are  being  re- 
quested for  the  program  In  FY  72  because  the 
new  Food  Stamp  and  Family  Commodities 
programs  will  render  the  "emergency"  pro- 
gram uiinecessary.  The  Alcoholism  Program 
win  also  be  phased  out  because  a  Natlo::al 
Institute  of  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse 
has  t)een  established  In  HEW.  No  new  funds 
are  being  requested,  althougli  OEO  will  sus- 
tain activities  already  begun.  The  Rural  Loan 
Program  is  being  phased  out  in  FY  72 

Reductions  in  research  and  CAP  and  the 
elimination  and  spinning  off  of  some  pro- 
grams are  only  partially  offset  by  Increases 
in  comprehensive  health,  family  planning, 
drug  rehabilitation,  and  the  Indian  and  mi- 
grants priigrams.  In  net  terms,  the  budget 
request  for  FY  72  .$778  million  i  is  $76  mil- 
lion le.s  than  this  vear's  obligaMon.  and  $116 
million  less  than  this  year's  approprlatlcn 


HEALTH 
|ln  mllions  cl  dollars] 


Program 


Appropridiicr.s 

-  Bu-^jet 

Fiscal  year         Fiscal  yeiir  fiscal  vtsr               1971  72 

1970                  1971  1972                change 


Medical  facilities  copstruc:ion  . 
Comprehensive  heal'h  planning. 

Mjferial-chlld  health .     .. 

Rehabilit.iticn  ser.ices-lacilities. 
Family  plaanin?,  services 


$179.7 

1185.  3 

1108.7 

-  j:5.6 

205.9 

247,2 

251.7 

1.5 

277.9 

255.7 

326.4 

70.7 

497.3 

570.4 

605.0 

34.6 

22.8 

33.6 

90.9 

57.3 

OEO  PROGRAMS 
(Dollars  in  millonsl 


1970 
obligations 


1971 
appro-  1971 

priation     obligations 


budget 
request 


1970 
obligations 


1971 

appro- 
priation 


1971 

obligations 


budget 

lejijest 


PROGRAMS  TO  REMAIN  IN   OEO 

Research  development  and  evaluation.. 
Community  development; 

Community  action..    

Health  and  nutrition.. 

Special  impact 

Special  migrant  and  Indian.. 

Legal  services 

VISTA 

Rural  economic  opportunity  loans.. 


Subtotal.. 

General  Support. 

Subtotal.. 


SPIN-OFF  PROGRAMS 


65.0 

371.2 
157.3 
35.2 
52.5 
54.7 
34.2 
3.5 


114.6 

■■  388. 6 
195.3 
37.1 
35.5 
61.4 
36.5 
9.4 


79.5 

368.4 
189.1 
36.1 
60.1 
61.0 
36.2 
6.0 


74.2 

346.0 
■  159.5 
25.8 
60.6 
61.0 
33.0 


Child  Development; 

Headstart 

Follow  through. 


325.3 
70.3 


360.0 
69.0 


360.  0 
69.0 


J3?3.5 

:610 


709.6 

763.8 

756.9 

685.9 

15.0 

16.0 

18.0 

17.9 

790.6 

894.4 

854.4 

778.0 

Subtotal. 


395.6 


429.0 


429.0 


436.5 


Work  and  training; 

Private  sector  OJT 

Public  sector  OJT 

Job  Corps 

In-school  work  suppoit... 
Post-sctiool  work  support. 

Special  targeting 

Program  support 


47.0 
46.8 
170.0 
183.3 
149.0 
139.0 
17.5 


Subtotal 

Unobligated  balance  lapsing. .. 
Transferred  to  other  accounts. 


752.6        ... 

3  3 

40.0 

«6  0 

Total »1,948.  1 


1,  323.  4 


1,323.4 


778.0 


I  Includes  funds  for  Indian  CAA's  which  were  transferred  out  of  community  action  to  special 
migrant  and  Indians  during  fiscal  year  1971. 

■  Decreases  resulting  from  phasing  out  of  emergency  lood  and  medical  program  and  alcoholisn 
program  were  only  partially  offset  by  increases  in  comprehensive  health,  family  planning  and  drug 
rehabilitation. 


'  Appears  in  HEW's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
•  Balance  of  funds  appropriated  for  rural  loan  fund. 
!  Total  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1970 


March  29,  1971 

DESIGNATION  OF  MONTANA'S  LIN- 
COLN BACK  COUNTRY  AS  A  WIL- 
DERNESS AREA 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVTIS 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  bring  wild£'rnes.s  des- 
ignation to  240,500  acres  of  western  Mon- 
tana known  as  the  Lincoln  Back  Coun- 
try. This  is  mountain  recreation  land  at 
its  best.  Its  lakes  and  streams  are  home 
to  the  native  cutthroat  trout  and  its  for- 
ests are  home  to  elk  and  grizzlies. 

This  is  a  textbook  example  of  a  "best 
use"  for  land.  Many  individupls  and 
agencies  have  studied  this  area  for  years. 
The  consensus  says  that  this  fragile  al- 
pine country,  without  minerals  or  timber 
of  commercial  significance,  would  best 
serve  man  in  its  natural  wilderness  state. 
I  would  enter  into  the  Record  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Montana  Senate  and  the 
Montana  House  of  Representatives  as  an 
example  of  the  general  and  bipartisan 
support  for  this  wilderness  proposal : 

Resolution  No.  23 
A  Joint  re.solutloii  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre=;^iitatives  of  Moinar.a  to  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Mansfleld  and  the  Honorable 
Lee  Metcalf,  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Montana:  to  the  Honorable  Richard  Shoiip 
and  the  Honorable  John  Melcher.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Montana,  urg- 
ing that  parts  of  the  Lincoln  Back  Country 
and  Scape -oat  Moi'ntf.in  area  '?e  enjoined 
with  the  National  Wilderiitss  Preservation 
System 

Wherea^:,  parts  of  the  Lincoln  back  coun- 
try and  ScapCt' jat  Mouiitali;  area  lie  within 
the  national  forest  system  a.id  are  in  a  nat- 
ural wildernes."j  cn>^ditlon  ai  the  present 
time:  and 

Wherea:-.  .he  area  is  presently  belne  heav- 
ily ut:iizeQ  a-,  a  natural  recreation  area  for 
horseback  ridiiig.  hikliig,  fishing,  hunting, 
campiiicr,  photograph v,  and  observation  of 
wildlife;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  growing  population 
of  Americans  seeking  high  quality  outdoor 
recreatiO!:al  opportunitle' :  and 

Whereas,  the  Lincoln  back  country  and 
Scapegoat  Mountain  area  contain  some  of 
the  most  sjjectacular  tcenic  and  recreational 
opportunities  to  be  fou-rd  In  the  tJnited 
States;  and 

Where::3.  these  outstanding  recreatitiial 
areas,  and  the  wildlife  and  scenic  opprrtunl- 
ties  therein  are  of  the  highest  value  in  at- 
tracting people  to  Montana  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  areas;  and 

Whereas.  Montana  l^i  one  of  the  few  state? 
where  thlj  type  of  outdoor  recreation  con- 
taining a  complete  wildlife  community  in  Its 
natural  environment  can  still  be  enjoved; 
and 

Whereas  the  grizzly  bear,  the  majestic 
elk,  the  native  cutthroat  trout,  the  P.ocky 
Mountain  goat  and  various  other  species, 
some  of  them  endangered,  abound  in  this 
area;  and 

Whereas,  these  areas  should  be  preserved 
and  protected  for  the  enlightenment,  educa- 
tion, and  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Montana: 

Tnat  the  forty-second  legislative  assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  Montana  urges  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  the  appro- 
priate action  necessary  to  Identify  those  parts 
of  the  Lincoln  back  country  Scapegoat  areas 
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best  suited  to  optimum  recreational  pur- 
poses and  Include  them  In  the  National  Wil- 
derness System. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  Is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation. 


H.R.  6325.  LEGISLATION  TO  LIMIT 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AMPHET- 
AMINES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past,  Congress  has  ad- 
mirably noted  the  serious  and  critical 
abuse  and  effects  of  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs.  Research  and  experience 
have  made  the  effects  of  such  danger- 
ous substances  as  amphetamines  common 
knowledge  among  my  colleagues,  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  medical  profession. 

Direct  observations  have  shown  am- 
phetamines to  be  physically  addicting. 
Dr.  Sidney  Cohen  of  the  Division  of  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  af- 
firms the  possibility  of  a  panic  and  para- 
noid state,  malnutrition,  prolonged  nerv- 
ous breakdowns,  and  infections  as  the 
result  of  such  addiction.  Also,  a  newly 
developed  possibility  is  that  the  use  of 
p.  very  high  dose  of  amphetamines  over 
a  long  period  of  time  may  lead  to  brain 
cell  changes.  In  addition  to  the  dangers 
of  physical  addiction,  "speed"  can  also 
cause  a  potent  psychological  addiction. 
Many  doctors  have  made  connection  be- 
tween the  amphetamine  usage  and  par- 
anoid psychosis. 

The  dangerous  and  harmful  effects  of 
amphetamine  usage  extends  further 
than  to  .lust  the  individual  user.  Just  re- 
cently, the  Select  Committee  on  Crime — 
January  2.  1971 — attested  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  abuse  of  amphet- 
amine-type drugs  and  violence  and  crime. 
Dr;  Joel  Fort,  professor  at  the  School  of 
Social  Welfare.  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  on: 

A  typical  run  of  speed,  there  develops  se- 
vere paranoia,  a  marked  tendency  to  vio- 
lence and  sometimes  tragically  leading  to 
murder,  and  serious  physical  deterioration. 

From  all  the  evidence,  amphetamines 
do  tend  to  set  up  conditicns  in  which 
violent  behavior  is  more  likely  to  occur 
than  would  be  the  case  had  the  indi- 
vidual not  used  it. 

Congressional  response  to  this  evi- 
dence of  the  dangerous  nature  of  am- 
phetamines has  been  limited  basically 
to  the  amendments  to  the  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  in  1965  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970.  Such 
bills  were  designed  to  increase  controls 
over  the  distribution  of  amphetamines, 
barbiturates  and  other  drugs  affecting 
the  central  nervous  system.  The  1970  Act 
placed  amphetamines  under  Schedule  III 
substances  which  inadequately  limits  the 
drug  through  annual  registration,  peri- 
odic reports,  and  registrant  inventories. 
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The  effect  of  these  laws  on  the  am- 
phetamine problem  has  been  like  apply- 
ing a  bandaid  where  a  tourniquet  is 
needed.  Our  laws  have  not  been  adequate 
to  deal  with  this  fantastic  problem,  nor 
have  they  kept  pace  with  It. 

The  resiilts  of  this  near  void  has  been 
prodigious.  First  of  all,  there  has  been 
an  incredible  overproduction  ol  "speed" 
(amphetamine;  by  legitimate  manufac- 
turers. Eight  billion  "speed"  pills  are 
being  spewed  out  every  year.  According 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  total  legitimate  medical  need 
of  amphetamines  in  this  country  can  be 
measured  "in  the  thousands  of  pills 
rather  than  the  billions."  Physicians  by 
and  large  agree,  that  if  amphetamines 
were  to  disappear  from  the  market  to- 
morrow, almost  all  patients  would  bene- 
fit except  children  with  narcolepsy  and 
hyperkinetic  behavior.  Secondly,  there 
has  been  no  meaningful  or  adequate  con- 
trols on  the  exportation  of  such  danger- 
ous drugs.  Also,  there  has  been  no  ade- 
quate Federal  or  State  control  over  the 
purchase  of  the  immediate  chemical  in- 
gredients needed  to  manufacture  such 
drugs.  And,  finally,  there  has  been  no 
adequate  Federal  or  State  control  on  the 
overprescriptlon  and  the  mail  order  pur- 
chase of  "speed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Importance  of  con- 
trolling these  dangerous  substances  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  The  overproduc- 
tion of  "speed,"  far  in  excess  of  any 
legitimate  need,  no  longer  can  be  toler- 
ated. Consequently,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  move  amphetamines  and  certain 
other  stimulant  substances  from  Sched- 
ule III  of  such  Act  to  Schedule  II.  By 
movement  from  Schedule  III  to  Schedule 
II,  the  Attorney  General  will  be  required 
to  fix  a  manufacturing  quota  for  each  of 
the  basic  classes  of  amphPtamines  ai^.d 
amphetamine-like  substances  based  upon 
the  estimated  medical,  scientific,  re- 
search and  industrial  needs  of  the  United 
States,  plus  lawful  export  requirements 
and  a  suflBcient  quantity  for  reserve 
stocks. 

Under  current  law,  only  liquid  ln.iect- 
able  methamphetamines  are  included  in 
Schedule  n.  This  constitutes  0.12  of  1 
percent  of  the  "speed"  being  marketed 
In  the  United  States.  In  order  to  achieve 
any  rational  control,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  the 
quantity  of  all  speed-type  drugs,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  form  they  are  manufactured. 

I  introduce  this  bill  today  as  the  nec- 
essary tourniquet  for  the  overproduction 
of  the  danger  drug — amphetamines. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadlsti- 
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cally    practicing    spiritual    and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


CONGRESSMAN  WENDELL  WYATT 
REPORTS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   ORXCON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  7th 
year  In  a  row  I  am  mailing  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire polling  the  residents  of  my 
First  Congressional  District  on  some  of 
the  major  issues  we  as  a  Nation  face 
today. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  my  district, 
which  takes  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  the  opinions  rep- 
resent the  thinking  of  a  wide  social  and 
economic  spectrum.  The  questionnaire 
goes  to  urban  residents  in  Portland,  sub- 
urbanites in  Washington,  Clackamas,  and 
other  counties,  to  rural  residents,  univer- 
sity communities,  mill  towns,  fishing 
ports — just  to  cite  a  few. 

In  the  past  I  have  received  a  good 
response,  and  many  who  return  the  ques- 
tionnaire add  additional  remarks.  I  read 
these  very  carefully  and  when  respond- 
ents include  a  name  and  address  I  try  to 
answer  them  individually.  Because  of 
^ace  limitations,  and  the  time  element 
in  getting  a  questionnaire  drafted  and 
printed  some  vital  areas  are  omitted. 
But  I  believe  the  basic  areas  of  national 
concern  are  Included  in  the  question- 
naire, which  I  woiild  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues: 

CONGRESSMAN'    WENDILL    WTATT   REPORTS 

Dear  Friend:  Once  again  I  am  seeking  your 
opinions  on  the  many  issues  facing  the  na- 
tion, the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  1st  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  the  past 
your  views  have  been  of  great  value  to  me 
In  guiding  my  voting  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

A  simple  yes  or  no  answer  may  not  fully 
express  your  views  on  some  of  the  Issues. 
If  such  is  the  case,  any  additional  comments 
you  may  wish  to  make  will  be  most  welcome. 

This  Is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  that 
I  have  sent  out  a  questionnaire.  I  hope  you 
will  take  the  few  minutes  required  to  fill 
it  out  and  return  it  to  my  Washington  office. 
Simply  fold  the  questionnaire  over  and  affix 
a  six  cent  stamp.  Please  do  not  seal  It  with 
staples  or  tape.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  Wtatt, 
Member     of     Congress.     First     District, 
Oregon. 

1.  To  get  families  off  welfare,  President  Nix- 
on has  proposed  a  work  Incentive  and  Job 
training  program  while  guaranteeing  a  basic 
level  of  financial  assistance.  Do  you  favor  this 
alternative  to  the  present  welfare  system? 

Yes    D 

No n 

No  opinion  □ 

2.  Do  you  approve  of  the  vyay  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  handling  the  conduct  of  the 
Vietnam  war? 

Yes    □ 

No    □ 

No  opinion □ 
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3.  Would  you  favor  a  federal  program 
which  would  actively  provide  information  on 
ways  to  control  the  size  of  families? 

Yes    n 

No   D 

No  opinion □ 

4.  Do  you  f.ivor  federal  legislation  to 
legalize  abortions  nationwide? 

Yes    D 

No   n 

No  opinion  □ 

5.  Would  you  favor  stringent  federal  con- 
trols on  air,  water  and  land  pollution  by  in- 
dustry even  though  this  may  result  In  higher 
taxes  for  you? 

Yes    n 

No  D 

No  opinion D 

6.  Should  the  federal  government  Impose 
wage  controls  In  order  to  slow  inflation? 

Yes    n 

No   D 

No  opinion  □ 

7.  Should  the  federal  government  Impose 
price  controls  In  order  to  slow  Inflation? 

Yes    D 

No n 

No  opinion Q 

8.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  program 
of  revenue  sharing  with  state  and  local  gov- 
erimaents.  Would  you  favor  returning  a  share 
of  federal  taxes  to  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  no  restrictions  on  how  the 
funds  are  to  be  spent? 

Yes   D 

No  _ D 

No  opinion D 

9.  Do  you  think  the  federal  government 
should  provide  a  medical  insurance  program 
to  everyone,  even  If  It  meant  higher  taxes  to 
you? 

Yes   D 

No n 

No  opinion  D 

10.  The  construction  of  the  Supersonic 
Transport  (SST)  passenger  plane  has  created 
controversy  because  of  the  noise  problem  and 
the  possibility  of  increased  air  pollution.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  provide  new  Jobs  and 
advocates  argue  that  it  will  help  the  balance 
of  trade  problems  of  the  United  States.  Do 
you  favor  using  federal  money  to  support  the 
construction  of  the  SST? 
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Yes    

No    

No  opinion 


n 
n 

D 


11.  In  general, 

(a)  How  would  you  rate  the  performance 
of  President  Nixon: 

Excellent D 

Good n 

Pair — n 

Poor    D 

(b)  How  would  you  rate  the  performance 
of  Vice-President  Agnew: 

Excellent 

Good 

Pair 

Poor    


□ 

-— — -D 

n 

n 

12.  What,  In  your  opinion,  are  the  top 
domestic  issues  confronting  the  United  States 
today?  Please  rate  flrsrt,  second,  third. 

(a)  Inflation  — 

(b)  Law  and  Order  — 

(c)  Environment  — 

(d )  Campus  Disorders  — 

(e)  Drug  Abuse  — 

(f)  CivU  Rights  — 

(g)  Housing  — 

(h)   Other  (specify) 


The  following  questions  are  completely  op- 
tional. However,  you  would  assist  me  in 
knowing  about  the  people  answering  the 
above  questions  if  you  felt  you  could  respond 
to  them. 

13.  Your  sex 

Male  Q 

Female q 

14.  Your  age 

Under  21 q 

21-30    □ 

31^«) □ 

41-60 □ 

61  and  Over q 

15.  Is  the  head  of  your  house  now 

Employed g 

Unemployed  □ 

16.  How  many  family  members  in  your 
home,  counting  yourself? 

One □ 

Two □ 

Three   g 

Four  □ 

Five □ 

Six  or  more q 

My  sincere  thanks  for  taking  this  time  to 
answer  my  questionnaire. 

Wendell  Wyatt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


UNDERGRADUATE  DRAFT 
DEFERMENTS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.R.  6531,  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967,  reaches  the 
floor  for  amendments,  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  section  1  to  insure  that, 
if  the  President  exercises  the  authority 
given  him  in  the  bill  to  abolish  college 
deferments,  anyone  now  having  a  de- 
ferment wiU  be  permitted  to  retain  that 
deferment  until  he  completes  college, 
drops  out,  or  reaches  age  24. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  because 
the  President  has  indicated  that  if  given 
the  authority,  he  will  do  away  with  un- 
dergraduate deferments  retroactive  to 
April  23,  1970.  To  change  the  law  now 
for  undergraduates  who  entered  college 
last  fall  under  a  law  which  provided 
them  with  a  4-year  deferment  does  not 
seem  just. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  convenience  of 
Members,  I  include  herewith  the  text 
of  the  amendment: 

Amendment  to  HSt.  6531 

Page  4,  line  9,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  ";  except  that  any  de- 
ferment which  was  granted  to  an  individual 
under  such  section  6(h)(1)  (as  in  effect 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph 
(12))  before  such  effective  date  and  not 
terminated  as  of  the  day  before  such  effec- 
tive date  shall  continue  until  such  Indi- 
vidual completes  the  requirements  for  his 
baccalaureate  degree,  fails  to  pursue  satis- 
factorily a  full-time  course  of  instruction, 
or  attains  the  24th  anniversary  of  the  date 
of  his  birth,  whichever  first  occurs." 
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J.   EDGAR  HOOVER 


I 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOtTTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THT:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  greatest  leaders  Is  being  at- 
tacked by  various  sources.  Some  of  these 
individuals  are  motivated  by  political 
ambition  while  others  seem  intent  on 
further  eroding  respect  for  law  and  order 
in  this  country- 

For  more  than  45  years  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  stood  as  a  beacon,  guiding 
law  enforcement  on  its  upward  climb 
toward  greater  professionalism.  While 
there  are  today  a  few  in  this  country 
who  would  douse  this  light  of  profes- 
sionalism, there  are  far,  far  more  friends 
and  admirers  of  Mr.  Hoover  than  there 
ever  will  be  enemies  and  detractors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  imperative 
that  we  all  examine  the  motives  behind 
the  attacks  against  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
possible  consequences  should  these  at- 
tackers succeed  in  their  efforts  to  drive 
him  out  of  active  law  enforcement. 

The  well-known  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Hearst  newspaper,  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  Jr.,  In  a  recent  column  en- 
titled "Mud  For  A  Monument"  contrib- 
uted greatly  toward  putting  some  of  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Hoover  in  proper 
perspective.  Ray  Cromley  in  a  column 
appearing  in  the  March  17,  1971.  issue 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News  pointed 
out  another  important  aspect  In  this 
campaign  against  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  benefit 
all  Members  of  this  body  to  be  aware  of 
the  contents  of  these  two  columns,  and,  I 
therefore,  include  them  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 

Mar.  14,  1971] 

Mud  Fob  a  Montjment 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  York. — Although  the  1972  presiden- 
tial election  is  a  long  20  months  ahead,  hot 
political  winds  already  are  gustlng  across  the 
land  as  Democratic  White  House  hopefuls 
step  up  their  search  for  vote-getting  issues 
and  campaign  cash. 

To  date,  and  for  compelling  reasons  of 
strategy,  the  hottest  and  most  extreme  blEists 
have  emanated  from  Sen.  George  S.  McGov- 
ern.  Because  he  must  overcome  the  Muskie 
steamroller  to  have  a  chance,  he  became  the 
first  to  declare  his  candidacy — in  January — 
and  has  been  running  desperately  since. 

In  attempting  to  outdistance  his  still-un- 
declared potential  rivals.  South  Dakota's 
champion  dove  on  Vietnam  already  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  number-one  war  critic 
of  the  pack.  None  could  possibly  surpass  his 
election  promise  of  a  total  and  Immediate 
American  withdrawal. 

My  disgust  over  this  poeiUon — which 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  abject  surren- 
der to  Communism  In  Southeast  Asia — has 
been  voiced  here  before  and  there  is  no  point 
in  repeating  it.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that 
the  war  is  Inevitably  going  to  be  a  primary 
campaign  Issue  in  the  months  ahead. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Vietnam  Is  a  legiti- 
mate campaign  issue  If  there  ever  was  one. 
And  Sen.  McGovern  has  a  jjerfectly  legitimate 
right  to  take  any  position  he  wants,  no  mat- 
ter how  reckless  and  harmful  it  might  be. 
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The  same  cannot  be  said  for  another  issue 
he  has  injected  Into  the  1972  race.  Thanks  to 
Sen.  McGovern.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgea 
Hoover — If  he  stays  In  the  post  he  has  held 
since  1924 — again  Is  assured  of  becoming  the 
political  football  be  was  in  1968. 

Mr.  Hoover,  now  76,  became  a  target  be- 
caiise  of  his  age  and  because  of  his  eminence 
as  a  symbol  of  law,  order  and  old-fashioned 
Americanism.  The  latter  was  anathema  for 
the  liberals.  A  critical  pronouncement  about 
the  FBI  and  its  head  thus  became  a  required 
act  of  faith  for  them  in  the  1968  campaign. 

It  was  a  phony  and  Illegitimate  issue  then 
and  it  remains  so  now  that  McGovern  has 
resurrected  It. 

What  Is  tragic  about  the  situation  In 
that  the  world-famous  FBI — zealously  bxillt 
by  Mr.  Hoover  during  the  terms  of  eight 
Presidents — faces  a  new  barrage  of  the  scur- 
rilous partisan  attacks  which  have  done 
so  much  serious  and  possibly  Irreparable 
damage. 

It  is  doubly  tragic  that  this  damage  to  Its 
prestige  has  been  especially  noteworthy 
among  the  young  people  of  our  nation — 
the  generation  which  will  be  influencing 
Congress  and  paying  the  nation's  bills  be- 
fore long. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  coming  In  late — 
or  who  may  not  have  been  paying  close  at- 
tention— here  Is  how  Sen.  McGovern  has 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  FBI  as  prime  targets  for  forthcoming 
Democratic  campaign  criticism. 

He  started  out  by  demanding  a  Senate 
inquiry  into  the  resignation  under  pressure 
of  John  F.  Shaw,  an  F^I  agent  who  wrote 
a  letter  that  Included  some  criticism  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  Subsequently,  on  March  1,  the  Sen- 
ator made  headlines  by  Inserting  In  The 
Congressional  Record  an  anonymous  letter 
he  said  came  from  10  unhappy  agents  of 
the  bureau. 

Like  the  Shaw  letter,  the  anonymous  com- 
munication charged  that  the  F^I  direc- 
tor Is  a  sternly  demanding  boss  who  toler- 
ates no  disobedience  or  criticism  from  his 
agents — a  charge  that  certainly  is  true 
enough. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  always  has  Im- 
posed rigid  discipline  on  his  men.  The  total 
lack  of  any  scandal  In  the  ranks — ever — is  a 
measure  of  his  success  in  keeping  unsullied 
the  FBI  motto:  "Fidelity,  Bravery,  Integ- 
rity." 

Over  the  years — as  today — there,  of  course, 
always  have  been  some  agents  unable  to 
adjust  to  the  necessity  for  such  high  stand- 
ards. Yet  the  level  of  morale  generally  re- 
mains as  high  as  the  standards.  Some  62 
per  cent  of  the  special  agents  on  the  rolls 
as  of  April  1,  1969,  had  been  with  the  FBI 
for  10  years  or  longer. 

This  fact  speaks  loudly  and  clearly  to 
any  Impartial  observer.  Yet  it  obviously 
was  no  concern  of  Sen.  McGovern  when 
he  Inserted  the  anonymous  letter  of  crit- 
icism Into  the  Congressional  Record — along 
with  his  own  comment  that  Mr.  Hoover  has 
"an  overbearing  concern  for  the  FBI's  pub- 
lic image." 

As  might  be  expected,  responsible  FBI  of- 
ficials were  outraged  by  the  publicity  the 
Senator  got  through  his  act  and  comment. 
A  total  of  21  senior  FBI  officers  subsequently 
wrote  to  him,  denouncing  him  as  an  Ir- 
responsible, represenslble  opportunist. 

The  strongest  came  from  Clyde  Tolson,  the 
bxireau's  veteran  associate  director.  It  said, 
in  part : 

"I  term  you  an  opportunist  because  it  is  no 
small  coincidence  that  you  have  singled  out 
a  maa  of  Mr.  Hoover's  national  stature  for 
attack  at  a  time  when  waves  of  publicity 
are  urgently  needed  to  buoy  your  political 
career. 

"You  are  not  the  first  person  I  have  en- 
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countered  during  30  years  in  Washington 
whose  ambition  has  far  exceeded  his  ability, 
and  I  cannot  help  wonder  how  many  other 
esteemed  career  public  servants  will  be  ma- 
ligned and  abused  before  your  political  bal- 
loon runs  out  of  hot  air." 

The  Tolson  letter,  as  Sen.  McGovern  de- 
cleared  later,  may  well  have  "exceeded  the 
bounds  of  proper  comment  by  a  high  govern- 
ment official." 

Considering  the  provocation,  however — and 
particularly  the  irresponsibility  of  Sen. 
McGovern  In  publicizing  an  unsigned  com- 
munication throwing  mud  on  a  monument  of 
integrity — I  think  I  would  have  used  even 
stronger  language  had  I  been  Mr.  Tolson. 

It  is  Impossible  in  this  space  even  to  sum- 
marize SMlequately  the  tremendous.  47-year 
record  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  It  covers 
too  varied  a  fleld  of  successful  Investigations 
of  gangsters  and  kidnaplngs  in  the  30s 
through  Nazi  espionage  In  World  War  II,  and 
up  to  the  present  through  Communist  sub- 
version, civil  rights  strife,  city  rioting  and  the 
plots  of  anarchy. 

Headlines  aside,  the  best  proof  of  FBI  ef- 
fectiveness Is  the  extremely  high  percentage 
of  convictions  it  marks  up  in  cases  based 
on  its  investigations. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
In  fiscal  1968  such  convictions  were  obtained 
against  97.3  per  cent  of  persons  brought  to 
trial  during  that  year.  And  of  the  13,059  con- 
victions that  year,  11,190  (or  85.7  per  cent) 
were  on  guilty  pleas;  the  rest  following  trials 
before  Judge  or  Jury. 

"These  percentages."  notes  the  eminently 
reliable  Congressional  Quarterly,  "wer«  typi- 
cal of  other  years." 

It  is  not  the  FBI  and  its  director  who  need 
any  Justification.  What  cries  out  for  any  kind 
of  Justification  are  the  shockingly  unfair 
attacks  of  such  short-sighted,  self -serving 
politicians  as  George  McGovern. 

The  only  possibly  valid  criticism  that  could 
be  directed  at  J.  Edgar  Hoover  would  have 
to  t>e  based  on  his  advanced  age.  And  so  far 
as  anyone  knows  he  is  remarkably  sound  In 
both  mind  and  body. 

In  a  word,  there  is  no  Justification  what- 
ever for  the  mud  slinging — either  In  or  out 
of  a  political  campaign. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  castlgation.  The  exact  op- 
posite is  true. 

Politicians  who  go  around  seeking  votes 
by  knocking  honorable  men  and  their  accom- 
plishments make  me  literally  sick  at  heart. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  so  many  of  our 
youngsters  are  growing  up  with  the  Idea 
that  the  whole  establishment  of  our  society 
is  no  good. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Mar.  17. 

1971] 

The  FBI  Piles 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 

The  other  day  a  prominent  presidential 
candidate  spoke  in  muted  horror  of  the  warn- 
ings his  senatorial  colleagues  voiced  about 
the  dangers  of  his  speaking  critically  of  FBI 
Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  thrust  of  their  warnings,  as  described 
by  this  candidate,  was  that  Mr.  Hoover  as 
chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  data  on  so  many  people  that  It  is  not 
safe  for  anyone.  Including  high  members  of 
Congress,  to  say  anything  Mr.  Hoover  might 
consider  critical. 

Rubbish. 

Whatever  else  a  man  may  say  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
he  has  a  consistent  record  thru  the  past 
decades  of  never  having  used  secret  Informa- 
tion from  the  FBI  files  for  political  attacks 
on  any  member  of  the  government. 

I  know,  in  fact,  that  from  time  to  time 
in  other  years  pressure  from  very  high  places 
indeed  has  been  put  on  Mr.  Hoover  to  allow 
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the  FBI's  secret  flies  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes  than  checking  on  crime  or  m  track- 
lug  down  criminals.  I  know  that  Mr.  Hoover 
has  consistently  refused  to  open  the  flies  to 
these  highly  placed  men. 

I  have  contacted  the  office  of  the  candidate 
who  made  this  statement.  I  was  answered 
In  evasions  and  hints.  When  an  attempt  was 
made  to  explore  these  hints,  they  evaporated 
in  further  evasions 

Every  one  of  us.  senator  or  citizen,  has  the 
right  to  criticize  Mr.  Hoover  or  any  other 
government  official,  and  to  differ  with  the  way 
the  FBI  or  any  other  government  agency 
operates.  But  let  ua  hold  to  the  truth. 

Consider  the  awful  situation  In  this  nation 
11  the  FBI  flies  were  ever  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  power  to  ruin  the  members  of  the 
political  opposition. 

I  sometime  stay  awake  at  night  worrying 
who  Mr.  Hoover's  successor  will  be,  and 
whether  that  man,  whatever  his  virtues  and 
his  faults,  will  have  the  guts  Mr.  Hoover  has 
shown — to  resist  all  pressures  aimed  at  open- 
ing his  flies  for  political  use. 

If  we  did  have  as  head  of  the  FBI  a  man 
who  would  let  those  flies  be  used  for  polit- 
ical massacre,  we  could  indeed  very  quickly 
have  a  police  state. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  know  our  colleagues  join  in  wi-shinj 
continued  success  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Kinloch  Park  Junior  High  School.  Their 
positive  action  to  beautify  their  school  is 
an  example  from  wliich  we  can  all  bene- 
fit. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM   IN   ARGENTINA 


DADE    COUNTY    SCHCX)LCHILDREN 
BELIEVE  IN  POSITIVE  ACTION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
something  exciting  happening  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  proud  to  call  our  col- 
leagues' attention  to  it.  Hundreds  of 
young  people  from  Kinloch  Park  Junior 
High  School  in  Miami  have  been  spend- 
ing their  free  time  turning  the  school 
grounds  into  a  showplace. 

This  beautification  project  has  brought 
students,  faculty,  administrators,  and 
the  community  together  in  a  common  ef- 
fort to  "put  the  park  back  into  Kinloch 
Park."  Especially  significant  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  students  are  of  Latin 
American  heritage — many  are  Cuban 
refugees. 

I  want  to  particularly  commend  the 
leadership  roles  played  by  Principal 
Harold  Ra.<!h  and  faculty  member  Harry 
Hewitt.  They  have  been  the  moving  force 
behind  the  students'  enthusiasm  and 
work.  That  work  includes  planting  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flower  beds,  and  surround- 
ing them  with  ponds,  waterfalls,  covered 
walkways,  and  benches  for  resting  and 
studying. 

The  Kinloch  Park  story  is  certainly 
worthy  of  emulation  in  other  schools  and 
communities  in  our  Nation.  It  not  only 
improves  and  upgrades  our  environment, 
but  also  brings  school  communities  to- 
gether and  bridges  generational  and  cul- 
tural differences. 

Miami  has  been  called  the  Magic  City. 
Once  again  its  residents  have  showTi  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  city  a  thriving 
crossroad  of  the  Americas.  The  Kinloch 
Park  experience  is  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic demonstrations  of  that  spirit. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  MISSING 
IN  ACTION  GRAVE  CONCERN  TO 
AMERICANS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of 
our  soldiers  who  are  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action  is  of  grave  concern  to 
all  Americans.  I  have  expressed  my  views 
on  tills  subject  just  last  week  when  I  said 
I  supported  any  action  that  would  bring 
our  soldiers  home  quickly  and  safely. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  has  al- 
ways been  concerned  with  the  vital  is- 
sues that  shape  our  future  and  well- 
being.  I  know  that  every  member  of  the 
State  legislature  in  Alaska  shares  the 
concern  of  the  family,  and  friends  of 
these  men  who  are  serving  so  valiantly  in 
Indochina.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Alaska  State  Senate  in  which  they 
express  their  deep  concern  for  our  men 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action. 

Senate  Joint  Resohjtion  No.  14 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska 

■Whereas  the  Alaska  Legislature  In  1970 
passed  a  Resolution  urging  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  American  personnel  captured 
In  military  operations  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  despite  continued  and  repeated 
appeals  by  both  government  and  private  In- 
dividuals, the  names  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  largely  remain  unknown;  and 

■Whereas  the  United  States  government  has 
Information  that  prisoners  are  not  being  ac- 
corded the  right  of  humame  treatment:  and 

Whereas  impartial  Inspections  of  prisoner- 
of-war  facilities  have  not  been  permitted  nor 
even  the  regular  flow  of  mall  facilitated; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture that  it  renews  its  concern  regarding 
prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  ur- 
gently requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  other  government  officials  to  do 
everything  possible  to  obtain  a  complete  list- 
ing of  all  American  and  other  prisoners,  effect 
the  release  and  freedom  from  captivity  of 
those  men  now,  and  at  the  very  least,  assure 
the  humane  treatment  of  all  prisoners  taken 
captive  In  these  hostilities. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  William 
P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
State;  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbrlght.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; the  Ho.iorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens 
and  the  Honorable  Mike  Oravel.  U.S.  Sena- 
tors, and  the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  US. 
Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
cient problem  of  anti-Semitism  persists 
in  modem  dress  despite  the  lessons  of 
history  and  the  efforts  of  concerned  hu- 
manity. 

Last  November,  I  visited  South  Amer- 
ica at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. The  committee's  concern  was 
principally  focused  on  the  impact  that 
political  change  in  Chile  would  have  on 
the  U.S.  immigration  pohcies. 

Argentina  was  among  the  coimtries  I 
visited.  It  was  obvious  to  me,  despite  at- 
tempts by  some  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  convince  me  otherwise,  that 
anti-Semitism  continues,  sometimes  in 
a  most  virulent  form. 

Events  of  the  last  week  have  seen  the 
rise  of  another  military  junta  to  power 
in  Argentina  and  its  designation  of 
Army  Commander  Alejandro  A.  Lanusse 
as  President.  One  would  hope  that  Gen- 
eral Lanusse  will  quickly  bring  to  a  halt 
open  terrorism  against  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Argentina  by  extreme  nation- 
alist groups. 

However,  a  careful  reading  of  Rabbi 
Morton  M.  Rosenthal's  assessment  of 
the  Argentine  situation  does  not  encour- 
age optimism  along  these  lines.  It  is  the 
contention  of  Rabbi  Rosenthal,  director 
of  the  department  of  Latin  American 
affairs  for  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith.  that  much  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  terrorist  activity  goes  on  with 
the  unspoken  consent  of  Argentina's  es- 
tablishment, including,  of  course,  the 
army. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues.  I  enter  in  the  Record  Rabbi 
Rosenthal's  article  "The  Threatened 
Jews  of  Argentina. "  from  the  March  edi- 
tion of  the  ADL  Bulletin,  the  national 
publication  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith: 

Th«  Thekatxned  Jsws  of  Akgbntina 
KxraxuisT     nationalist     cboitps     and    arab 

PKOPAGANDISTS    ARK    NATT7RAL    ALLIXS    IN    AN 
OBGANIZBD    ANTI-SXMrnC    CAMPAIGN 

(By  Rabbi  Morton  M.  Roeenthal,  director, 
ADL's  Department  of  Latin  American 
Affairs) 

"The  legacy  of  Hitler  la  alive  in  the  forces 
and  vlnilenoe  of  Nazi  organizations  and  in 
the  action  of  Arab  terrorism  .  .  .  We  testify 
with  anguish  to  the  incredible  antl-Semltlc 
hatred  of  a  neo-faclst  left  that  fought  with 
us  against  Nazism,  but  that  today  raises 
antl-Jewlsh  banners  under  the  pretext  of 
anti-Zionism." 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Nehemlas  Resnlzky, 
an  officer  of  the  Delegation  of  Argentine  Jew- 
ish Associations  (DAXA),  which  represents 
the  Jewish  community  before  the  Argentine 
government.  He  addressed  an  emotional 
overflow  crowd  In  the  auditorium  of  the  La 
Plata  Jewish  Community  Center  at  a  meet- 
ing called  to  protest  the  devastating  ex- 
plosion  which   destroyed  a    portion   of  the 
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Community  Center  building.  La  Plata  Is  tlw 
capital  of  Buenos  Aires  province. 

•Nobody  should  forget  the  lesson  of  his- 
tory," Dr.  Resnlzky  said.  "Attacks  on  the 
Jews  are  the  first  step  to  liquidating  democ- 
racy and  the  dignity  of  man.  Public  authori- 
ties and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  must 
check  the  armed  attacks  in  order  that  Je'Wlab 
youth  not  be  obliged  to  decide  that  It  Is  the 
sole  defense  of  the  physical  existence  and  the 
dignity  of  our  people  .  .  ." 

The  La  Plata  bombing,  In  the  predawn 
hours  of  May  16,  1970,  was  the  most  destruc- 
tive in  a  long  series  of  attacks  on  Jewish  In- 
stitutions In  Buenos  Aires  and  provlncUl 
cities.  Jewish  schools,  synagogues,  fraternal 
organizations,  newspapers  and  community 
centers  have  been  the  target  of  more  than 
twenty  bombings  since  November,  1969. 

In  most  incidents,  aside  from  some  shots 
flred  through  school  room  ■windows,  the  ex- 
plosive devices  used  made  a  loud  noise  and 
splattered  tar,  but  seldom  caused  Injury  or 
extensive  damage.  The  explosives  used  at  La 
Plata,  however,  were  a  plastic  type  available 
only  to  military  personnel.  They  caused  mor« 
than  »20,000  in  damages  to  the  Community 
Center  and  shattered  windows  In  the  neigh- 
borhood. Had  the  bombing  occurred  while 
the  building  was  occupied,  many  lives  might 
have  been  lost. 

What  happened  at  Ia  Plata  brought  Into 
locus  various  factors  which  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Jews  of  Argentina. 

Of  parEimount  concern  Is  the  government's 
policy  of  passively  tolerating  repeated  at- 
tacks on  Jewish  institutions.  Jewish  leaders 
have  insisted  that  those  responsible  for  the 
attacks  can  be  Identified  through  "their  or- 
ganizations .  .  .  their  swastikas  .  .  .  their 
hymns  of  hate  .  .  .  with  the  new  swastika 
of  the  half  moon." 

The  faUure  of  Argentine  government  of- 
ficials to  apprehend  and  punish  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  bombings  contributes  to 
the  proliferation  of  antl-Semltlc  Incidents. 
The  Buenos  Aires  dally  La  Presa  editorially 
criticized  the  government's  attitude.  Dis- 
cussing a  rash  of  antl-Semltlc  bombings  in 
January  and  February,  1970,  the  paper  noted 
that  the  attacks  were  not  spontaneous  acts 
of  Isolated  Individuals,  but  were  well- 
planned  efforts  of  antl-Semltlc  groups  which 
"were  able  to  commit  these  attacks  with  ab- 
solute Impunity,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Identification  of  those  responsible  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  task." 

The  DAIA,  In  messages  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Interior,  hss  asked  that  government 
action  be  taken  to  halt  the  attacks  and 
bring  those  responsible  to  Justice.  When  a 
DAIA  delegation  met  with  an  official  of  the 
Interior  Ministry  after  the  La  Plata  Incl- 
deii'  he  said  the  government  regretted  the 
attacks  but  reportedly  suggested  that  Jew- 
ish leaders  protect  the  institutions  them- 
selves because  the  government  could  not 
grant  special  attention. 

It  was  not  until  three  months  after  the 
bombing,  when  a  soldier  at  the  army  base 
near  La  Plata  voluntarily  disclosed  the 
complicity  of  military  personnel  who  were 
members  of  a  right --wing  extremist  organiza- 
tion, that  the  army  began  to  probe  links 
between  the  military  personnel  and  well 
knou-n  civilian  nationalist  personalities.  Al- 
though the  commander  of  the  garrison  was 
relieved  of  his  duties,  and  four  officers  and 
eight  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers were  arrested,  mllltarj'  authorities  nave 
not  yet  announced  any  date  for  trial. 

The  relative  immunity  enjoyed  by  ultra- 
nationalist  hooligans  Is  not  a  new  phenome- 
non in  /frgentlna.  The  Jewish  commiinlty 
over  the  years  has  frequently  protested  a 
police  fHUure  to  apprehend  those  responsible 
for  hundreds  of  attacks  upon  Jewish  build- 
ings and  individuals.  The  situation  became 
so  desperate  In  1962,  in  the  wake  of  Elch- 
mann's  capttire  in  Argentina,  that  the  DAIA 
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called  a  general  strike  to  back  up  Its  de- 
mands for  "Immediate  action  against  Nazi- 
Fascist  bands." 

The  Argentine  press  has  also  frequently 
commented  on  the  special  protection  the 
terrorists  enjoy.  At  the  time  of  the  general 
strike.  La  Nacion  editorialized:  "No  one  ex- 
plains how  bands  organized  to  bring  off 
such  villainies  can  continue  acting  with  im- 
punity. It  is  well-known  that  the  acknowl- 
edged sagacity  and  diligence  of  the  police  are 
capable  of  putting  an  immediate  end  to  such 
excesses  which  reduce  our  community  to  the 
level  of  a  primitive  people." 

When  the  neo-Nazi  terrorist  group  Tacu- 
ara  was  in  Its  heyday,  the  Journal  Primera 
Plana  addressed  Itself  to  this  problem,  too: 
"The  general  public  feels  that  Tacuara's 
deeds  go  unpunished  thanks  to  some  special 
military  Immunity.  Those  who  hold  that 
opinion  cannot  easily  prove  their  claim,  but 
certain  leaders  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
convinced  that  the  terrorist  bands  are  an 
effective  barrier  against  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism." 

Another  explanation  for  the  freedom 
granted  nationalist  groups  such  as  Ouardla 
Restauradora  Naclonallsta,  which  claimed 
responsibility  for  most  of  the  recent  attacks 
by  scrawling  Its  initials  on  walls  and  leav- 
ing leaflets  at  the  scene,  is  that  members  of 
the  group  are  young  men  from  some  of  the 
country's  "best"  families.  They  are  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Argentine  aristocracy,  sup- 
ported and  portected  by  influential  person- 
alities in  the  government,  church  and  armed 
forces. 

A  second  major  cause  for  concern  Is  the 
coalescence  of  the  extreme  left  and  the  ex- 
treme right.  In  an  analysis  of  the  situation 
of  Jews  in  Latin  America  written  several 
years  ago,  Prof.  Leon  Perez  of  Argentina  said 
that  a  convergence  of  the  antl-imperlallst 
left  and  the  frequently  antl-Semltlc  nation- 
alist right  was  "sinister."  He  warned  that  If 
the  two  extremes  merged  their  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  existing  government  and  national- 
ize the  country,  open  antl-Jewlsh  aggression 
could  result.  It  seems  to  be  happening  In 
Argentina. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  story 
(February  19,  1971)  on  the  dramatic  increase 
in  guerrilla  activity  in  Argentina,  the  groups 
support  both  the  Castroite  radical  left  and 
the  radical  right.  "The  radical  left  and  radi- 
cal right  have  largely  fused,"  the  Times  cor- 
respondent declared. 

Arab  propagandists  have  played  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  role  In  fostering  and  fusing  extremism 
in  Argentina  Intent  upon  discrediting  Israel 
In  order  to  weaken  support  from  Argentina 
and  other  Latin  American  countries  at  the 
United  Nations,  Arab  League  agents  have 
worked  for  two  decades  fomenting  anti- 
Semitism  under  the  guise  of  antl-Zlonlsm. 

Early  In  the  game  they  found  that  antl- 
Semltlc  Argentine  nationalist  groups  were 
natural  allies  and  cultivated  their  relation- 
ship with  large  amounts  of  cash.  As  early  as 
1964.  an  Argentine  weekly  said  that  police 
authorities  had  proof  that  the  Arab  League 
representative  was  covering  most  of  the  ex- 
penses of  Tacuara.  The  close  relationship  was 
most  apparent  at  a  mass  rally  organized  by 
the  Arab  League  that  year. 

Posters  announcing  the  event  and  de- 
nouncing "Zionist  lies"  appeared  on  Buenos 
Aires  buildings  prior  to  the  rally.  At  the  rally 
itself,  contingents  of  uniformed  Guardla  Re- 
stauradora Naclonallsta  and  Tacuara  mem- 
bers greeted  the  mostly  Arab  crowd  with  the 
Nazi  salute.  They  also  encouraged  various 
Arab  speakers  with  shouts  as  "Jews  to  the 
gas-chambers"  and  "Long  live  the  Fuehrer." 
When  Hussein  Trlkl,  head  of  the  Arab  League 
office,  compared  the  Arab  population  of  300 
million  with  Israel's  much  smaller  Jewish 
Ijopulatlon,  the  nationalists  shouted,  "Thanks 
to  Hitler,  thanks  to  Hitler." 
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In  recent  years,  the  Arabs  have  penetrated 
leftist  political  circles,  trading  on  the  fact 
that  both  the  Arab  and  Latin  American 
countries  are  part  of  the  "Third  World." 

Arab  propagandists  have  used  every  means 
and  spared  no  expense  in  their  efforts  to  win 
over  workers,  students  and  Intellectuals.  Arab 
agents  are  responsible  for  vast  quEintltles  of 
antl-Semltlc  literature  sold  at  newsstands. 
During  a  speaking  tour,  the  Syrian  Ambas- 
sador In  Argentina,  Col.  Jawdat  Attasl, 
charged  Argentine  Jews  with  "financing 
Israeli  armaments  with  monies  stolen  from 
the  country  In  which  they  live."  Arab  delega- 
tions from  abroad  frequently  go  to  Argen- 
tina and  other  Latin  American  countries  to 
spread  the  Arab  message. 

Arab  propagandists  have  had  their  Impact. 
They  have  stimulated  the  growth  of  what  a 
DAIA  spokwman  called  "a  new  antl-Seml- 
tlsm,  Implanted  In  the  working  class." 

Is  Argentine  Jewry  really  in  danger?  The 
views  of  Jorge  Oarcla  'Venturlnl,  professor 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
are  as  pertinent  today  as  they  were  six  years 
ago  when  he  first  voiced  them.  Arguing 
against  thoee  who  Insist  that  no  one  In  Ar- 
gentina can  sucoesafully  advance  an  anU- 
Jewish  policy,  he  referred  to  the  attacks 
launched  by  Juan  Peron  against  the  CathoUc 
Church.  Noting  "ample  support  from  the 
masses  when  tyranny  wanted  to  unleash  an 
antl-Cathollc  persecution,"  Dr.  Venttirlnl 
warned  that  "any  other  despotism  might  re- 
ceive greater  support  if  Jews  were  Involved." 


LINDA  DEATON,  ALABAMA'S  MAID 
OP  COTTON 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  people  think  of  Mobile 
County,  Ala.,  they  usually  conjure  up 
thoughts  of  beautiful,  blooming  azaleas 
growing  in  profusion  across  the  land- 
scape. They  also  think  of  Mobile  County 
as  the  home  of  the  annual  Senior  Bowl 
football  classic,  the  nationally  recog- 
nized America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant, 
and  as  a  landmark  for  some  of  the 
most  succulent  seafood  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  now.  Mobile  County 
has  also  received  recognition  for  turn- 
ing out  some  of  the  South's,  and  the  Na- 
tion's most  beautiful  and  intelligent 
young  women. 

The  most  recent  testimonial  to  this 
claim  occurred  when  Miss  Linda  Deaton, 
a  20 -year-old  green-eyed  beauty  from 
Chickasaw  in  Mobile  County,  was  named 
Alabama's  Maid  of  Cotton  for  1971. 

A  graduate  honor  student  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi,  Linda  was  described  by  a 
number  of  beauty  pageant  ofificials  as 
possessing  more  poise  and  character  than 
most  people  develop  In  a  lifetime. 

No  newcomer  to  the  world  of  winning 
beauty  contests,  Linda  has  also  been 
chosen  Posture  Queen  of  Mobile  Coun- 
ty, Miss  County  Fair,  Miss  Vigor  High 
School,  and  last  year,  was  first  runner- 
up  as  Freshwater  Pishing  Rodeo  Queen. 

In  the  First  District  of  Alabama,  we 
are  all  proud  of  Linda  Deaton. 
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BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25. 
1971,  marks  the  53d  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  Independence  Day. 

Emerging  initially  as  a  cultural  mani- 
festation, the  unique  cultural  conception 
of  the  Byelorussian  nationality  in  time 
acquired  a  distinct  political  relevance. 

Based  at  first  on  the  Ironies  of  war, 
German  occupation  of  Byelorussia  dur- 
ing World  War  I  set  the  stage  for  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  slavery 
under  Russian  czarism.  Despite  the  occu- 
pation, accompanied  by  certain  restric- 
tions, Oerman  permissiveness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Byelorussians  enabled 
their  leaders  to  carry  on  their  political 
activities. 

Those  activities  found  their  opportu- 
nity for  open  expression  in  the  growing 
disorganization  of  the  Russian  Army 
subsequent  to  the  Russian  March  Revo- 
lution of  1917.  Over  Bolshevik  resistance, 
the  Great  Byelorussian  Rada  declared 
itself  the  national  representative  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  and  in  December 
1917,  the  first  All -Byelorussian  Congress, 
comprised  of  democratically  chosen  dele- 
gates from  all  Byelorussian  organiza- 
tions and  political  parties,  met  to  deter- 
mine the  political  future  and  form  of  the 
new  Byelorussian  state.  Although  tem- 
porarily interrupted  in  this  move  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
of  February  19,  1918,  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  Bolsheviks  gave  the  Byelo- 
russians sufficient  relief  that  on  March 
19,  1918,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Rada,  representing  the  first  All-Byelo- 
russian Congress,  declared: 

During  the  World  War  (I)  which  has  over- 
thrown some  governments  and  weakened 
others.  Byelorussia  has  awakened  to  state 
lUe.  After  3U^  centuries  of  slavery  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  proclaim  to  the  entire  world 
that  they  are  living  and  will  live  .  .  . 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  March  25th,  the 
Rada  of  the  new  Byelonisslan  National 
Republic  rendered  the  official  declaration 
of  Independence,  proclaiming  In  part: 

From  now  on,  the  Byelorussian  National 
RepubUc  Is  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
power.  The  peoples  of  Byelorussia  themselves, 
through  their  own  Constituent  Assembly, 
will  decide  upon  the  future  relations  of  Bye- 
lorussia with  other  states  .  .  . 

Byelorussian  Independence,  Ironically 
owing  itself  to  the  permissiveness  imder 
German  occupation,  began  to  wane  as 
the  German  armed  forces  dissolved  fol- 
lowing the  Armistice  in  November  1918. 
On  their  heels  came  the  Red  army  and 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  fledgling 
Byelorussian  state.  Officially,  by  the 
Treaty  of  FUga  In  1921  between  Poland 
and  Bolshevik  Russia,  Byelorussia  was 
divided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Byelorussians  throughout 
the  free  world  celebrate  this  day  as  a 
symbol  of  their  national  aspirations. 
They,   I  am  sure,  look  to  the  United 
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states  for  the  hope  that  those  aspira- 
tions will  again  one  day  be  realized.  I 
am  equally  certain  that  they  are  pain- 
fully aware  that  precious  freedom  must 
not  be  taken  for  granted.  It  can  be  lost, 
whether  by  defeat  or  default. 

As  I  take  the  occasion  from  time  to 
time  to  recognize  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Independence  Days  of  this  and  other 
former  independent  nations  that  have 
succumbed  to  the  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism, I  would  hope  to  impart  that  while 
the  peoples  of  those  nations  may  find 
hope  and  inspiration  in  the  free  world 
leadership  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
not  earned  that  position  of  confidence 
without  great  sacrifice.  In  practical 
terms,  that  position  today  Is  contingent, 
in  my  estimation,  upon  our  willingness 
and  our  ability  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments wherever  they  have  been  made. 
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THE  DEATH   OF  WHITNEY  YOUNG. 
JR.  IS  A  LOSS  TO  THE  NATION 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  over  the  untimely  death 
of  Mr.  Whitney  Young,  Jr..  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League. 

On  March  17,  1971.  I  expressed  my 
sentiments  in  a  column  written  for 
weekly  newspapers  In  my  District.  I 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to  in- 
clude those  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  Death  or  WHrrNEy  Young,  Jb.,  is  a 
Loss  TO  THB  Nation 

America  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  ablest 
dvll  rights  leaders  with  the  death  of  Whit- 
ney Young,  Jr.,  on  March  11. 

Not  quite  as  well  known  to  the  general 
public  as  such  men  as  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Mr.  Young  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  moat  effective  black  men  In  this  era. 

His  essential  characteristic  was  pragma- 
tism. He  knew  what  he  was  about  and  fre- 
quently reflected  candidly  on  his  way  of 
doing  things. 

An  observation  he  made  one  day  to  a  re- 
porter Is  lUustratlve.  He  and  the  Journalist 
were  on  a  commuter  train  from  Mr.  Young's 
home  in  the  New  York  City  suburb  of  New 
Rochelle.  As  the  train  passed  through  Har- 
lem before  going  underground  to  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  Blr.  Young  commented: 

"I  think  to  myself,  should  I  get  off  this 
train  and  stand  on  125th  Street  cussing  out 
Whltey  to  show  I  am  tough?  Or  should  I  go 
downtown  and  talk  to  an  executive  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  about  2.000  Jobs  for  unemployed 
Negroes.?" 

The  reporter  noted  that  he  did  Indeed  go 
"downtown"  and  to  a  lot  of  other  places, 
pleading  the  case  for  a  better  America  for 
every  citizen.  But  he  strongly  resented  'lelng 
called  a  moderate. 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  moderate  In 
the  civil  rights  movement."  Mr.  Young  once 
declared.  "Everyone  is  a  radical.  The  dif- 
ference Is  whether  or  not  one  is  all  rhetoric 
or  relevant." 

To  Whitney  Young,  relevancy  meant  re- 
sults— concrete  Improvements.  '  He  was  a 
black  man  who  fully  comprehended  the 
white  society  within  which  we  all  live.  And 
he   applied   the   very    basic   American    tech- 
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dealing  with  that  society.  He  knew  that  un- 
derlying the  layer  of  racial  prejudice  that 
does,  in  fact,  exist  In  this  country  is  an- 
other layer  of  basic  Christian  morality.  That 
root  was  tapped  and  bore  fruit  :n  the  racial 
renaissance  that  began  to  blossom  In  the 
early  1960s  only  to  wither  and  lose  momen- 
tum In  the  late  sixties 

Mr.  Young's  poeture  of  non-violence  made 
his  task  all  the  more  difficult  In  many  quar- 
ters of  black  America.  Not  only  wa.s  lie  en- 
gaged In  an  unpopular  cause  so  far  as  the 
white  view  was  concerned,  he  was  not  mili- 
tant enough  for  some  whose  lives  he  was  try- 
ing to  Improve. 

But  he  persevered.  And  his  courage  and 
determination  would  Inspire  anyone,  even 
the  most  ardent  segregationist. 

He  did  not  have  to  stick  his  neck  out.  Com- 
ing from  a  family  of  educators,  Mr.  Young 
originally  intended  to  become  a  physician. 
But  he  changed  his  mind  during  military 
service  In  World  War  II  when  he  witnessed 
directly  the  problems  of  the  black  man  m 
the  Army  and  foresaw  what  it  portended  for 
the  future.  He  then  went  Into  social  work 
and  later  was  named  dean  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  at  Atlanta  University.  In  1961, 
he  became  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League. 

Having  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
luider  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  Mr. 
Young  subsequently  served  on  a  number  of 
commissions  and  advisory  committees  under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He  also 
authored  two  books,  gave  talks  and  wrote  a 
syndicated  newspaper  column  In  a  Jammed 
seven-day-a-week  schedule. 

As  one  newspaper  commented  editorially: 

"...  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.  was  49  years 
old,  chronologically  between  the  older  leasers 
of  the  civil  rights  revolution  and  some  young 
men  and  women  who  have  preached  a  new 
separatism.  They  have  not  always  commu- 
nicated well  with  each  other;  they  rarely  had 
trouble  talking  with  Whitney  Young." 

I  first  met  him  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
City  In  1968  although  I  already  knew  of  him. 
I  did  not  see  him  again  until  I  had  the 
privilege  of  Introducing  him  at  the  annual 
Urban  League  dinner  In  Dayton  In  1969. 

Mr.  Young  was  one  of  the  most  capable 
men  to  lead  the  fight  for  racial  equalltv  in 
the  United  States. 

His  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  49  is  as 
tragic  as  Dr.  King's  assassination.  It  removes 
from  our  midst  a  gifted,  perceptive  American 
who  was  devoted  to  his  country  and  to  its 
hopes  of  becoming  an  even  greater  Nation. 
His  passing  weakens  the  strength  of  the  un- 
dertaking which  dominated  his  life. 


BERNADETTE  DEVLIN 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  9, 
1971,  I  addressed  the  House  in  regard  to 
the  .so-called  cultural  speaking  tour  of 
Bernadette  Devlin  In  the  United  States. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  now  that  Miss 
Devlin  departed  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  from  the  J.  F.  Kennedy  Airport 
in  New  York  City  on  March  10,  1971,  at 
8  p.m.,  on  flight  No.  700,  TWA,  travel- 
ing with  a  Mr.  Hawkins  to  the  destina- 
tion of  London,  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  investigation  of 
this  matter  indicates  that  Miss  Devlin 
arranged   this  so-called  speaking   tour 
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where  she  advocated  the  overthrow  of 
the  governments  by  revolution  through 
the  American  Program  Bureau,  a  U.S. 
corporation,  located  in  Boston,  Mass. 

I  have  inquired  as  to  what  has  been 
done  with  the  money  she  has  collected 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  am  now  advised  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue that  they  have  instructed  the  Amer- 
ican Program  Bureau  to  withhold  30  per- 
cent of  Miss  Devlin's  fees  to  be  paid  to 
this  country  the  same  as  any  American 
citizen  would  be  required  to  do  who  re- 
ceives honorariums  for  speaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  follow  this  up, 
and  it  will  be  quite  revealing  to  ascertain 
just  exactly  how  much  money  Miss  Dev- 
lin will  collect  for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
cating the  overthrow  of  governments  in 
the  entire  world. 


INEQUITIES  OP  OUR  TAX  LAWS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIF08NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Mr.  Cyril  Bell,  has  re- 
cently written  me  concerning  retirement 
income  credit  features  of  our  tax  laws. 
Mr.  Bell  points  out  that  inequities  of  this 
law  result  in  tax  breaks  for  many  who 
are  well  able  to  pay,  while  offering  those 
who  truly  need  tax  credits  far  too  little 
relief.  I  share  Mr.  Bell's  comments  with 
my  colleagues : 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 

March  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
Mtmher  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  I  read  In  the 
March  15.  1971.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  that 
301  Americans  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$200.000 — paid  no  income  tax  during  1969. 

As  you  are  aware  over  $40  blUlons — about 
20'.  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Government  annual 
Income— Is  lost  every  year  to  the  Treasury 
!n  tax  loopholes! 

I  will  write  more  on  these  matters  later 
but  I  wish  to  use  them  as  a  contrast  for  sup- 
pon  of  this  request  for  legislation  for  the 
elderly. 

I  have  two  widow  clients  whose  Income 
tM  I  complete.  One  is  financially  Independ- 
ent and  does  not  work.  The  other  has  to 
work  to  maintain  her  very  modest  way  of 
life.  They  are  both  over  slxtv-flve  and  under 
seventy-two.  I  am  struck  at  how  the  wealthy 
one  has  a  relief  of  $229  in  actual  taxes  for 
Retirement  Income  Credit,  while  the  one  who 
aas  to  work  does  not  get  this  credit.  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  clear  case  where  a  tax 
Sreak  is  available  for  the  non-productive 
wealthy  American  without  the  same  tax 
weak  being  available  for  the  productive  one 
"le  only  difference  in  their  tax  situations 
a  that  one  can  sit  at  home  and  "clip  her 
coupons"  (not  even  that  work  Is  necessary 
nowadays!)  and  the  other  works  for  her  In- 
come! 

Recent  figures  Indicate  that  of  all  Ameri- 
cans reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  only  2'T. 
Mjn  retire  on  their  own  savings.  This  1040-R 
a«nedule  should  therefore  be  called  Sch-R 
Mtlrement  Income  Credit  for  the  Wealthy". 

I  realize  as  time  passes— and  we  live  In 
WW  I  call  the  age  of  "Accelerating  Change" 

tne  supposed  rationales  for  legislation 
"aporate  entirely.  I  would  suggest  this  case 
''  a  perfect  example. 
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I  am  enclosing  sample  Federal  Income  Tax 
returns  (Forms  1040  and  Sch.  R)  for  Imagi- 
nary taxpayers  who  do  not  represent  any 
of  my  cUents.  The  figures  on  the  forms  are 
collected  from  imaginary  sets  of  figures 
but  could  conceivably  be  the  exact  figures 
of  two  of  the  hundred  million  taxpayers  filing 
returns. 

As  you  will  see  the  only  difference  In  the 
Income  tax  rettirns  Is  the  source  of  the  In- 
come and  yet — 

Mrs.  Part-Time  Poor  Worker  pays  (in 

Income  tax)  $295 

Mrs.    Able-Bodled   Retired   pays    only 

(In  Income  tax) 66 

Difference  In  actual  Income  tax 
paid 229 

With  so  many  vast  tax  breaks  allowed 
for  the  wealthy  I  do  think  the  above  situa- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  last  another 
year. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  BUI 
should  be  presented  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress eliminating  Schedule  R  (1040)  entirely 
with  all  its  nonsensical  and  petty  restric- 
tions. A  new  law  should  allow  a  straight 
$400. —  to  be  deducted  for  each  Individual 
over  sixty-two,  from  his  income  tax  due  on 
his  taxable  Income,  whatever  its  source. 

This  reduction  of  actual  tax  shovild  be 
called  "Retirement  Age  Income  Credit"  and 
could  be  shown  on  Form  1040,  line  52  with- 
out attaching  any  Schedule.  In  fact,  line 
52  should  read:  52  Retirement  Age  Income 
Credit,  62  years  &  over  enter  $400.  Joint  Re- 
turns— see  Instruct. 

This  "Retirement  Age  Income  Credit" 
would  be  available  to  all  Americans  over  six- 
ty-two and  not  merely  to  the  wealthy  2% 
of  Americans  over  sixty-five,  to  which  the 
current  "Retirement  Income  Credit"  primar- 
ily applies. 

With  a  "Retirement  Age  Income  Credit"  of 
$400. —  available  to  those  over  sixty-two,  the 
exemptions  for  sixty-five  and  over  need  not 
be  touched. 

The  main  point  is  to  make  a  simple  change 
from  the  current  "Retirement  Income  Cred- 
it for  the  Wealthy"  available  to  2%  of  Amer- 
icans over  sixty-five  to  "Retirement  Age  In- 
come Credit"  available  to  a  100%  of  Amer- 
icans over  sixty-two. 

To  return  to  my  first  paragraph.  It  la  time 
the  wealthy  started  paying  their  fair  share 
of  the  country's  blll8.  With  the  poor  needing 
help  and  the  wealthy  evading  their  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  the  "Middle  Income  Group" 
that  has  paid  this  great  country's  bUls.  When 
the  members  of  the  "Middle  Income  Group" 
reach  the  age  of  sixty-two  they  thorotighly 
deserve  a  "Retirement  Age  Income  Credit" 
of  at  least  $400. —  reduction  In  taxes  due, 
whatever  the  source  of  their  income. 

Congressman  Waldie.  I  do  hope  that  you 
can  see  your  way  to  help  In  this  matter.  1 
am  convinced  that  If  you  can  get  a  bill 
passed  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  one  started  by  a  Democrat  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  help  the  aged  of  the  "Middle  In- 
come Group",  only  good  can  come  to  the 
country. 

I  do  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  attention 
which  you  have  given  to  my  other  letters. 
Tours  respectfully, 

CYBn.  Bell. 


SALVATION  ARMY  LOSES  A 
PIONEER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF   NOBTH    CAKOLTNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago. 
one  of  America's  greatest  military  lead- 
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ers.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  passed 
away  and  was  laid  to  rest  amid  the 
solemn  pageantry  of  a  state  funeral,  a 
tribute  from  200  million  people  to  a  great 
patriot  and  soldier  of  freedom. 

Many  of  us  still  remember  the  rever- 
enced strains  of  the  song.  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers."  as  it  was  sung  by 
kings  and  Presidents  gathered  to  honor 
the  memory  of  General  Eisenhower.  The 
sight  and  sound  of  their  singing  was  a 
truly  moving  experience. 

E^arUer  this  month,  on  March  2,  an- 
other old  soldier,  a  Christian  soldier, 
died  after  60  yefars  of  service  to  his  God 
and  to  his  fellowman. 

Brig.  Julius  Mack  Satterfield,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  83. 

A  story  appeared  in  the  Twin  City 
Sentinel  in  Winston-Salem  that  day 
chronicling  Brigadier  Satterfleld's  many 
works  of  kindness  and  community 
service. 

A  portion  of  that  story  serves  as  a 
fitting  epitaph  to  this  great  Christian 
soldier: 

The  soft-spoken,  sympathetic  North  Caro- 
lina native  dedicated  his  Ufe  to  giving  com- 
fort and  spiritual  guidance  to  those  who 
needed  help— the  transient,  the  downtrod- 
den, the  alcohoUc,  the  child  without  a  proper 
home.  *^ 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
in  extending  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
Bngadier  Satterfleld's  wife  and  famUy 
with  our  thanks  for  his  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  lives  of  countless  Americans 
and  thus,  to  the  Nation  itself. 

I  am  inserting  the  text  of  the  afore- 
mentioned article  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  for  the  benefit  of  my  coUeagues  and 
as  an  Inspiration  for  all  Americans: 
Salvation  Army  Loses  a  Pioneer 

Brigadier  Julius  Mack  Satterfield,  83,  of 
1288  Cloister  Drive,  who  served  as  an  ofBcer 
of  the  Salvation  Army  for  60  years,  died  at 
3  a.m.  today  at  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital 

He  had  been  seriously  Ul  a  week. 

The  soft-spoken,  sympathetic  North  Caro- 
lina native  dedicated  his  life  to  giving  com- 
fort and  spiritual  guidance  to  those  who 
needed  help— the  transient,  the  downtrod- 
den, the  alcoholic,  the  chUd  without  a  proper 
home.  *^ 

A  woman  who  knew  them  well  said  that 
he  and  his  wife,  who  served  with  him 
throughout  his  ministry,  "treat  you  like  you 
are  a  lady  or  a  gentleman"  no  matter  what 
your  station  in  life. 

"You  Just  don't  talk  about  biuns,  hobos 
deadbeats  or  tramps  when  they're  around—^ 
anybody   has   a   chance   where   they're   con- 
cerned.  They're   always  ready   to   help   you 
even  after  you  make  mistakes." 

Brig.  Satterfield,  who  often  said  "I'm  a 
Salvationist  from  the  soles  of  my  feet,"  was 
born  in  Charlotte  on  Aug.  4,  1887  to'  S  S 
and  Addle  Kimble  Satterfield.  He  attended 
public  school  and  began  serving  in  the  Sal- 
vation Army  as  a  soldier  at  age  14. 

He  married  Augtista  Hammond  in  Greens- 
boro in  1907.  Pour  years  later  he  decided  to 
give  up  his  Job  as  a  plumber  and  ahe  her 
Job  as  a  linotype  operator  to  become  proba- 
tionary captains  In  the  Salvation  Army. 

Following  regulations  of  the  army,  they 
shared  the  same  rank  throughout  their  ca- 
reers, being  named  brigadier,  the  highest 
rank  that  may  be  held  by  field  officers  in 
1947. 

They  came  to  Winston-Salem  in  1938  after 
serving  in  New  Bern,  Charlotte,  Spartanburg, 
S.C,  Rome,  Ga.,  and  Lakeland  and  Jackson- 
ville, PlB. 
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He  officially  retired  In  1952.  but  continued 
a-s  city  commander,  a  poet  he  held  since 
1941.  unt'.l  1963.  At  that  time,  he  and  Mrs. 
Satterfield.  who  had  lived  In  Salvation  Army 
quarters  for  52  years,  moved  to  their  home  on 
Cloister  Drive 

When  Brig.  Satterfleld  first  came  here,  the 
Salvation  Ajmy  consisted  of  a  rundown  cita- 
del on  Daclan  Street  In  Southslde  and  the 
corp3  headquarters  on  Second  Street. 

He  ojjened  a  home  for  transients  In  the 
tobacco  market  section,  organized  a  summer 
camp  program  for  youngsters,  butlt  the  Red 
Sliield  Boys  Club  on  Stadium  Drive,  replaced 
the  Daclan  Street  citadel  with  a  trim  new 
building  and  raised  money  for  the  Bed  Shield 
Girls  Club. 

The  brigadier  lived  to  see  the  fulflUment 
of  one  of  the  Salvation  Army's  biggest  dreams 
with  ;  he  opening  this  year  of  the  new  $250,000 
headquarters  on  South  Marshall  Street.  But 
because  of  his  health  he  was  unable  to  attend 
its  dedication  last  Sunday. 

Even  afte^r  his  second  "retirement."  his 
slightly  stooped,  white-haired  figure  was  a 
familiar  sight  in  downtown  Winston-Salem 
as  he  went  about  army  business. 

And  he  continued  to  take  his  turn  each 
December  at  the  Chrlstmae  Kettle  on  Fourth 
Street,  as  he  had  done  for  more  than  30 
years,  raising  funds  for  the  needy. 

The  brigadier  once  said  that  he  felt  the 
couple's  most  outstanding  work  In  Winston- 
Salem  was  the  organization  of  the  Boys 
Club 

"I  still  remember  how  we  started — In  the 
basement  of  our  headquarters  on  110  W. 
Second  Street,  with  a  donation  of  $125  by  the 
Klwanls  Club."  he  said.  "We  operated  on  a 
budget   of  something  like  $7  or  $8  a  week. 

A  reporter  once  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
been  "really  discouraged"  in  his  work. 

"Never."  came  the  reply.  "Maybe  I'm  too 
much  the  other  way.  because  when  I  have  a 
conviction  I  follow  it  through.  God  has  toid 
us.  'I  will  supply  all  your  needs'  and  He  has 
never  failea  me.  Mind  you,  He  didn't  8»y  He 
would  supply  all  our  wants." 

"Oh,  we^•e  had  some  disappointments," 
he  said,  "but  for  each  of  these  we've  had  a 
thousand  happy  hours  of  knowing  we  have 
helped  others." 

Pot  his  work.  Brig.  Satterfleld  received  the 
Salvation  Army's  highest  honor,  The  Order 
of  the  Pounder,  in  1954  In  1952,  he  became 
the  first  Salvation  Army  officer  to  receive  the 
Silver  Keystone  award  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America. 

"Fifty  years  ago."  he  said  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  1961.  "I  locked  up  my  box  of  plumb- 
ers tools  and  started  to  serve  God  In  the 
Salvation  Army.  I've  never  gone  back  and  I 
never  will. 

"My  service  Is  not  through  yet,  becauae 
when  I  signed  the  Articles  of  War,  I  promised 
'I  will  be  a  true  soldier  until  I  die.'  And 
brothers  and  sisters,  when  that  happens, 
don't  bring  me  any  private  clothes  to  drees 
up  In — I've  got  a  new  unlfcffm  for  the  oc- 
casion." 

Surviving  are  his  wife  of  the  home:  two 
sons,  Rlgsby  C.  Satterfield  of  3756  Avera 
Avenue  and  Richard  A.  Satterfield  of  Lake- 
land. Fla.;  four  grandchildren  and  10  great- 
grandchildren; a  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  Eller  of 
Charlotte,  and  two  brothers.  E.  B.  and  Regis- 
ter Satterfleld.  both  of  Charlotte. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2:30  p.m. 
Wednesday  at  Volgers  Main  Street  Chai>el  by 
Col.  Gordon  Swyers.  Burial  will  be  In  Salem 
Cemetery. 

The  family  will  be  at  the  funeral  home 
from  7  to  9  p.m.  today. 

They  requested  that  memorials  be  made 
to  the  Salvation  Army  Bovs  Club  or  Girls 
Club. 
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SUGAR  BEET  GROWERS  IN 
TROUBLE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINKISOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Oy  REPRE-KNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5981. 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  feed  grain  bases  for 
a  small  number  of  sugar  beet  growers.  Is 
of  particular  concern  to  me.  One  of  the 
thiee  sugar  beet  factories  being  closed 
down  is  located  in  my  district  in  the 
community  of  Chaska,  Minn. 

Only  about  30,000  acres  of  sugar  beets 
were  grown  for  processing  at  the  Chaska 
plant.  But  the  closing  represents  an 
enormous  blow  to  the  family  farmers  af- 
fected. They  have  invested  thousands  of 
dollars  in  expensive  equipment  to  tend 
and  harvest  the  beets,  and  now  they  are 
left  without  a  market  for  what  they 
grow.  Some,  of  course,  may  be  able  to 
ship  their  production  to  other  sugar 
beet  plants  in  Iowa  or  the  Red  River 
Valley.  But  for  at  least  some  of  the  beet 
growers,  long-distance  shipping  will  be 
so  uneconomic  as  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  siure  the  same  situation  applies 
with  respect  to  the  beet  growers  affected 
by  the  closing  of  processing  facilities  in 
■West  Jordan,  Utah,  and  Hardin,  Mont. 

Unless  Congress  acts  alBrmatively, 
these  growers  and  their  families  may 
well  suffer  extreme  hardship. 

That  is  why  this  legislation  is  before 
us  today,  and  I  urge  your  affirmative 
support.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  report  which  accom- 
panies this  legislation  to  the  floor,  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
feed  grain  bases  for  sugar  beet  producers 
who  formerly  processed  their  beets  at  a 
processing  plant  which  ceased  opera- 
tions after  December  31.  1969. 

It  would  further  provide  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  feed  grain  base  be 
conditional  upon  the  production  of  the 
commodity  on  the  base.  The  Secretary 
would  be  precluded  from  providing  any 
farm  ■with  a  feed  grain  base  larger  thsai 
the  number  of  acres  on  that  farm  de- 
voted to  sugar  beets  in  1959-60. 

Provision  is  made  to  protect  against 
any  possibility  of  dual  benefits  to  eligi- 
ble farmers.  The  report  also  makes  plain 
that  such  a  farm  would  not  continue 
sugar  beet  production  with  respect  to 
the  numt)er  of  acres  for  which  a  farmer 
receives  a  feed  grain  base  under  the 
legislation. 

The  feed  grain  base  acreage  would 
remain  in  effect  in  subsequent  years. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  es- 
timates that  if  new  feed  grain  bases  are 
established  for  these  acres  previously  in 
sugar  beets,  the  additional  set-aside 
payments  would  amount  to  about  S700,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Now  I  recognize  that  a  few  of  my  col- 
leagues object  to  this  legislation  on 
grounds  it  may  unfairly  benefit  sugar 
beet  growers  because  they  are  not  grain 
producers.  But  this  is  simply  not   ac- 
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curate.  In  years  past,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  nearly  all  these  growers  did  grow 
feed  grains,  switching  more  heavily  to 
beets  as  that  industry  grew.  Further- 
more, by  using  the  1959-60  period  of 
sugar  beet  acreage,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  growers  stand  to  receive  a  more 
limited  base  than  is  enjoyed  by  numer- 
ous feed  grains  producers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  more  rea- 
sonable way  to  assist  these  beet  growers 
is  to  amend  tht  sugar  act,  so  that  they 
may  receive  "abandonment"  or  "de- 
ficiency"  payments  to  compensate  them, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  expe- 
rienced a  natural  disaster.  But  this  rem- 
edy could  only  be  temporary  in  nature, 
and  hardly  meets  the  long-range  problem 
of  helping  to  secure  a  reasonable  liveli- 
hood for  them  and  their  families.  Addi- 
tionally, the  sugar  act  does  not  expire 
imtil  this  December  31,  and  it  is  unreal- 
istic to  expect  action  to  help  these  grow- 
ers until  such  time  as  the  entire  sugar 
law  Is  revised.  This  would  accordingly 
leave  them  without  any  opportimity  to 
make  sensible  crop  planning  decisions  in 
advance. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
30.000  acres  of  sugar  beets  that  have  been 
produced  for  processing  at  the  Chaska 
plant  is  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  total  Minnesota  feed  grain  base  of 
7,471,995  acres.  What  we  are  talking 
about,  insofar  as  Minnesota  is  con- 
cerned, is  only  a  possible  four-thou- 
.sandths  of  1  percent  of  Minnesota's  total 
feed  grain  base. 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  which  has 
studied  the  problem  carefully,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  legislation  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  feed  grain  program. 
I  share  this  view,  and  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  quickly  to  remedy  the 
plight  of  these  beet  growers  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  business  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 


SPEECH  OF  F.  F.  WOLFF 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
F.  F.  Wolff,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  London  Metal  Exchange,  delivered 
a  penetrating  and  incisive  address  to  the 
Copper  Club  Dinner  in  New  York.  In  his 
relatively  brief  remarks,  Mr.  Wolff  pro- 
vided a  tour  d'horizon  of  the  present 
state  of  the  copper  market  worldwide. 
He  also  gave  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  a  unique  insight  Into  the 
workings  of  the  London  Metal  Exchange. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  value  of 
Mr.  Wolff's  speech,  I  am  inserting  it  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  under  unani- 
mous consent.  And  since  Freddy  Wolff  is 
a  close  friend  as  well  as  a  distant  rela- 
tive, it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  bring 
his  speech  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 
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Speech  To  Be  Given  by  F.  P.  Wotrr.  Chaik- 
ma.n  of  the  committee  or  the  london 
Metal  Exchange,  to  th«  Copper  Clttb 
DiNNFR  IN   New  York.  Thubsday,  Febbu- 

sKY   18,   1971 

As  a  "Limey"  I  feel  particularly  privileged 
to  have  been  asked  to  address  this  moet  dis- 
tinguished gathering,  aU  of  whom  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  copper  world.  But  firstly, 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  moet  generous 
hospitality.  A  certain  eastern  bloc  president 
when  speaking  to  the  Kremlin  recently  was 
heard  on  the  telephone  saying,  "Da  da  da 
nyet  da  da  da."  When  asked  by  those  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  how  he  dared  to  say 
"No"  even  once  to  the  Kremlin  he  replied. 
"Well,  they  asked  me  If  I  always  had  to  say 
yes."  For  my  part.  I  could  not  even  eay  "No" 
once  to  your  kind  invitation. 

I  also  take  It  as  a  great  honour  to  the 
London  Metal  Exchange  that  I.  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  should  be  invited  to  speak 
tonight,  especially  as  there  are  bound  to  be 
people  here  this  evening,  despite  this  enlight- 
ened age  in  which  we  live,  who  are  critical 
of  our  market.  I  hope  perhaps  that  after  to- 
night some  of  the  critics  will  have  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  London 
Metal  Exchange  to  the  copper  trade  through- 
out the  world  and  that,  as  a  pricing  medium, 
r.ur  market  offers  the  fairest  and  the  sound- 
est ba«ls  We  were  all  delighted  to  have  lis- 
tened to  Simon  Strauss'  excellent  speech  at 
the  London  Metal  Exchange  dinner  last  year, 
and  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  me  in  speaking  to  you  on 
your  home  ground  and  being  able,  so  to 
speak,  to  play  In  both  home  and  away 
matches. 

It  Is  my  Invariable  custom  to  say  some- 
•lilng  flattering  to  begin  with  so  that  I  shall 
be  excused  if  by  any  chance  I  put  my  foot 
in  it  later  on! 

The  whole  philoaophy  of  our  exchange  Is 
based  on  assisting  the  metal  trade,  and  an 
Intelligent  and  professional  use  of  our  mar- 
ket is  of  immense  value  to  everyone  con- 
cerned in  any  way  with  the  mining,  smelt- 
ing, refining  or  fabricating  of  metals.  An 
example  of  the  way  the  copper  trade  through- 
out the  world  Is  becoming  more  directly  In- 
volved In  oiu-  activities  Is  the  Interest  dis- 
played by  Japan — a  country  which  is  fast 
becoming  an  increasingly  Important  Influ- 
eiice  in  the  copper  world — In  the  workings 
of  the  L.MJ:.  active  In  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials  to  feed  their  exp>anding  smelter  and 
refined  production,  the  Japanese  have  wisely 
made  good  use  of  the  L.M.E.  and  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  their  atateemanllke  approach 
to  operations  on  the  market,  as  evidenced 
by  the  opening  of  the  Japanese  metal  cen- 
tre In  London. 

Our  contracts  are  under  constant  review 
m  order  that  they  may  be  of  maximum  as- 
sistance and  value  first  and  foremost  to  the 
trade.  This  is  why  we  changed  our  old  stand- 
ard contract  to  separate  cathode  and  elec- 
trolytic wirebar  contracts,  and  also  why 
we  extended  our  delivery  points  to  ware- 
houses in  Antwerp.  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. 

Further  c^,anges  may  be  Introduced  for 
the  same  reasons;  I  mentioned  at  the  last 
London  metal  exchange  dinner  that  we 
might,  at  some  time  In  the  future,  and  I 
repeat — in  the  future — have  to  change  the 
main  trading  basis  of  our  copper  contract 
to  one  based  on  cathodes  (and  this,  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  appreciate,  will  mean  only 
one  price  basis  for  cathodes!)  the  possibil- 
ity of  evening  markets  in  new  metals  Is  un- 
der constant  review.  You  may  be  Interested 
to  know  my  committee  has  only  very  recently 
approved  in  principle  the  idea  of  Introduc- 
ing an  aluminum  contract  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  may  also  extend  our  warehousing 
facilities  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Includ- 
ing possibly  New  York.  Let  me  emphasize 
tbat   these   developments   are   not   tor   the 
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benefit  of  the  speculator.  If  we  wished  to  go 
solely  after  Tom.  DUsk  and  Harry's  business, 
(welcome  though  that  may  be,  and  my 
best  wishes  to  any  Toms,  Dicks  and  Harrys 
here  tonight),  we  would  not  have  troubled 
to  alter  the  contract  basis. 

Having  stressed  the  commercial  attrac- 
tions of  our  market,  I  must  make  It  clear 
that  any  terminal  market,  with  the  variety 
of  facilities  which  it  provides,  must  attract 
a  volume  of  speculation.  Whilst  this  can.  In 
the  short  term,  riccentuate  price  movements 
or  a  particular  trend,  it  does  also  impart  a 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  to  the  market. 
Speculators  cannot  control  the  market  for 
any  length  of  time  nor  make  the  prices,  but 
they  do  sometimes  act  as  a  buffer  and  help 
to  prevent  a  "run-away"  market,  since  they 
are  always  operating  both  ways  and  prepared 
to  be  buyers  or  sellers  at  a  time  at  rapidly 
moving  prices.  Morever,  If  producers  were 
to  use  the  L.M.E.  more  Imaginatively,  It 
would  also  help  to  level  out  violent  fluctua- 
tions and  if  they  would  only  allow  consumers 
to  sell  their  copper  or  lend  their  copper  to 
the  L.M.E.  It  might  have  prevented  thoea 
large  and  sudden  backwardations  for  limited 
periods  which  the  market  has  suffered  In  the 
past  and  which  are  Intensely  disliked  by  all 
members  of  the  TiMJ.  as  well  as  by  all 
members  of  the  copper  trade. 

Why  Is  the  London  Metal  Kxduuige  being 
used  as  the  world's  pricing  medium  for  cop- 
per outside  the  United  atates?  The  reason 
is  that  It  Is  an  IntematlfHial  market  tued 
by  organisations,  Including  govenunents, 
throughout  the  glotie  from  north  to  south, 
and  east  to  west :  Including  the  Eastern  Bloc 
countries.  Orders  pour  In  dally  frotu  the  fotur 
corners  of  the  earth  through  members  of  the 
London  Metal  Exchange.  A  large  part  of  these 
orders  result  from  the  need  for  hedging  op- 
erations by  those  fabricators  and  producers 
who  wish  to  keep  a  balanced  book,  and  by 
those  wishing  to  establish  definite  prices 
on  purchases  or  sales  sooner  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  do.  Moreover, 
by  adroit  use  of  the  market,  a  fabricator 
can  lessen  the  cost  of  his  purchases,  while 
a  producer  selling  his  output  on  long-term 
contracts  at  open  pricing  terms  may  be  able 
to  effect  worthwhile  and  sometimes  substan- 
tial savings  In  freight  costs  by  arranging 
with  his  customer  to  accept  a  certain  ton- 
nage of  LJi£.E.  cc^per  and  so  divert  a  part 
of  his  own  production  to  more  accessible 
areas. 

In  mentioning  orders  pouring  into  the 
meu-ket  from  all  over  the  globe,  I  can  quote  a 
recent  example  with  our  own  flirm,  but  the 
same  would  apply  to  the  majority  of  ring 
dealing  members.  Twice  recently,  we  had 
a  visitor  on  the  market:  on  the  first  occa- 
sion I  was  able  to  point  out  that  we  were 
dealing  on  behalf  of  clients  from  no  fewer 
than  eleven  countries,  and  on  the  second 
occasion  from  nine  countries. 

All  this  serves  to  demonstrate  what  an 
International  market  the  L.M.E.  Is  becom- 
ing— I  deliberately  use  the  present  tense  since 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  process  of  develop- 
ment— of  Internatlonallsatlon — is  by  no 
means  over — and  I  restate  my  conviction  that 
the  L.M.E.  should  continue  to  serve  as  the 
pricing  basis  for  copper  traded  internation- 
ally. 

Simon  Strauss.  In  his  provocative  speech 
at  the  L.M.E.  dinner,  gave  as  his  main  rea- 
son for  expecting  no  change  in  the  U.S.  copper 
pricing  structtire  that,  I  quote,  "The  large 
buyers  and  the  large  sellers  do  not  want  It!" 
Perhaps  the  buyers  are  In  the  position  of 
never  having  tasted  freedom  and,  therefore, 
do  not  know  what  they  are  missing.  With 
regard  to  the  sellers,  I  suppose  fortunate  In- 
deed are  they  who  can  unilaterally  fix  prices 
and  remain  assured  of  a  tied  market. 

But  then  It  must  be  remembered  that  some 
circumstances  In  the  U.S.A. — such  as  the  de- 
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gree  of  vertical  Integration  In  your  market 

are  different  from  those  obtaining  In  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  However,  I  am  sure 
my  producer  friends  here  tonight  will  agree 
that  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
current  level  of  the  L.M.E.  price  is  a  factor 
In  their  deliberations  when  establishing  their 
producer  prices. 

How  much  greater  then  haa  been  the  in- 
fluence of  tbeee  vital  factors  on  the  poeted 
prices  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
Imposed  by  producers  or  by  producer  govern- 
ments outside  the  U.SJL  and  which  in  the 
last  analysis  have  always  failed.  I  remain 
absolutely  oonrlnced  that  the  fairest.  Indeed 
the  only  realistic  way  of  determining  the 
price  of  a  commodity  which  Is  subject  to 
fluctuating  demand  and  seemingly  Inevitable 
interuptlons  In  supply,  is  by  a  free  market, 
and  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  many 
times  In  the  past  that  it  is  weU-nlgh  im- 
possible to  defeat  by  artificial  means  the  in- 
exorable law  of  supply  and  demand.  When 
Simon  Strauss  mentioned  that  U.S.  buyers 
were  against  a  change  in  the  U.S.  copper 
pricing  structure,  he  went  on  to  say,  and  I 
quote  again,  "they  have  a  strong  preference 
for  a  produoOT's  price  as  compared  to  a  price 
which  changes  twice  dally."  My  knowledge  of 
European  consumers  leads  me  to  believe  that 
they  are  far  less  concerned  with  a  dally  mov- 
ing price  than  they  are  with  continuity  of 
supply.  As  Michel  Feron  said  In  his  speech  at 
the  American  metal  market  forum  In  London 
last  autimin,  "rationing  is  less  acceptable  to 
consimiers  than  price  InstabUity.  and  the  lack 
of  avaUabllity  makes  the  question  of  price 
stability  ftlmost  theoretical." 

Since  the  re-openlng  of  the  London  metal 
exchange  copper  market  In  1953.  there  have 
been  attempts  at  a  controlled  price;  how- 
ever, free  market  influences  have  ultimately 
prevaUed  as  they  always  will  do  and  the 
lesson  learnt  by  Industry  Is  that  such  at- 
tempts at  control  produces  a  multl  price 
system  which  Is  detrimental  to  all  concerned. 

I  am  only  too  conscious  that  the  present 
price  level  Is  causing  concern  and  that  a 
further  fall  of  any  magnitude  could  well 
mean  hardship  for  the  people  of  the  CIPEC 
countries.  However,  I  stlU  feel  strongly  that 
they  shovQd  continue  to  base  their  sales  on 
the  L.M.E.  Any  contrary  action  could  well 
bring  only  short-lived  benefits,  and  I  believe 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  market  they 
can  add  a  fiexlblUty  to  their  operations: 
Thereby  in  the  long  run  maximising  the  re- 
turn from  their  sales. 

Permanent  control  of  the  free  market  Is 
only  possible  with  unlimited  funds,  unlim- 
ited material,  and  dictatorial  p>owers  to  con- 
trol the  rate  of  production  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  Has  the  International  tin  council 
scheme,  working  through  a  buffer  pool  and 
supported  directly  or  Indirectly  by  most 
of  the  world,  really  been  successful?  It  has 
kept  the  price  of  tin  within  the  agreed  lim- 
its— limits  which  nevertheless  have  been 
amended  more  than  once — at  times  when 
the  imbalance  of  supply  and  demand  baa 
been  containable.  But  at  moments  of  ex- 
treme stress  It  has  failed  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  stirely  it  Is  at  these  moments 
when  such  a  scheme  has  to  work :  Otherwise 
it  must  be  considered  a  failure. 

Look  at  the  recent  example  of  nickel 
prices,  when  their  inability  to  supply  suffi- 
cient metal  made  the  producer  price  almost 
meaningless,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  or- 
ganised terminal  market,  the  outside  price 
rose  and  fell  by  approximately  (12,500  per 
ton  within  less  than  one  year:  leaving  In  Its 
wake  numerous  cancellations  of  contracts 
and  firms  unable  to  pay  for  metal  bought  at 
the  top,  especially  among  stainless  steel 
manufacturers. 

In  looking  to  the  future  of  supply  and 
demand  In  the  copper  Industry  I  can  only 
echo  the  sentiments  of  experts,  whose  think- 
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Ing  Ls  that  between  now  and  the  middle 
1970'3  supply  Is  likely  to  remain  In  excess 
of  demand  but  that  this  situation  could  be 
reversed  during  the  second  half  of  this  dec- 
ade. There  Is  a  lot  of  new  production  of 
copper  coming  on  stream  but  with  the  In- 
creased demand  from  countries  such  as  the 
peoples  Republic  of  China,  whose  use  of 
copper  per  capita  la  at  present  low,  but  will 
Inevitably  rise  within  the  next  few  years, 
the  Increase  In  aggregate  demand  taken  over- 
all could  be  stronger  than  the  experts  pre- 
dict. Many  of  my  American  friends  appre- 
ciate the  gigantic  potential  of  the  Chines* 
market.  The  London  metal  exchange  being 
a  world's  market,  must  obviously  take  Into 
consideration  the  Importance  of  the  inbuilt 
demand  from  China. 

Certain  guesstimates  have  It  that  China 
may  have  Imported  close  to  100,000  tons  In 
1970 — the  bulk  of  It  having  been  purchased 
during  the  first  half  of  the  period,  and  de- 
mand from  this  quarter  has  been  quiet  In 
recent  months,  no  doubt  partly  for  the  same 
reason  that  other  consumers  have  kept  out 
of  the  market. 

Poaaibly  a  more  Important  factor  Is  that 
only  now  are  they  said  to  be  finalising  the 
new  five  year  plan,  the  completion  and  Im- 
plementation of  which  could  shortly  make 
Its  ImpcMTt  felt.  Whether  they  use  the  same 
tactics  as  before,  or  whether  they  Increase 
direct  links  with  producing  countries,  Is  their 
own  affair:  whatever  they  decide  I  am  sure 
that  their  purchasilng  vrlll  be  carried  out 
with  the  same  acumen  that  they  have  shown 
in  the  past. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  an  expreselon 
Simon  finds  difficult  to  understand,  and  so 
do  I  for  that  matter,  I  cannot  personally  look 
for  any  significant  rise  in  prlcee.  But,  of 
cotirse,  the  copper  market  always  has  unex- 
pected surprises  round  the  comer — wlU  there 
be  a  strike  In  the  U.S.A.,  and  for  how  long? 
Will  there  be  any  curtailment  of  production 
due  to  natural  cavises  or  to  labour  unrest 
elsewhere?  WlU  there  be  an  lncreas«  of  po- 
litical troubles  In  the  Middle  East  or  else- 
where? etc.  etc. 

Prom  what  I  have  said,  you  may  well  have 
assumed  that  I  am  biased  in  favour  of  the 
London  Metal  Exchange.  You  wotUd  be  quite 
correct.  But  I  sun  not  alone.  Last  October  at 
the  American  Market  Porum  in  London,  Mr. 
H.  Grlllo,  managing  director  of  Wllhelm 
Grlllo  Handelsgesellschaft  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  West  German  Non-ferrous  Metal 
Industries  Association,  stated  that,  "Con- 
simaers  In  Germany  prefer  a  competitive  free 
market  price  which  guarantees  them  a  larger 
security  for  their  own  business." 

I  am  delighted  that  the  London  Metal  Ex- 
change Is  used  so  extensively  wlthlng  the 
Common  Market  and  I  foresee  no  problems 
shotild  the  United  Kingdom  join  the  E.E.C., 
Indeed,  such  a  move  can  only  strengthen  the 
International  basis  of  our  market. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Somerset,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
British  Nonferrous  Metals  Foundation,  in  his 
paper  on  the  "Economic  Aspects  oT  Copper 
Production,  and  Martetlng  Possibilities  for 
Developing  Countries"  stated  that,  "the  basic 
ftinctlon  of  any  pricing  system  is  to  equate 
supply  and  demand.  It  should  do  this  at  a 
price  level  which  is  high  enough  to  encourage 
new  Investment  In  mining  and  yet  not  so 
high  as  to  price  the  metal  out  of  the  market 
and  drive  off  its  customers  to  use  substitutes. 
The  London  Metal  Exchange  is  a  free  market 
used  by  almost  every  country  In  the  world.  It, 
therefore,  reflects  the  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  world." 

I  know  that  Simon  does  not  accept  the 
theory  that  high  prices  encourage  new  in- 
vestment, but  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  new  mining  projects  under  way  were 
conceived  in  the  expectation  of  adequate 
copper  prices  and  a  good  return  on  money 
invested. 

To   sum   up,   therefore,   surely   a   market 
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which  reflects  all  known  factors  and  which 
records  constant  changes  in  values  is  a  fairer 
basis  on  which  to  trade  than  the  arbitrary 
fixing  of  prices  with  little  or  no  fiexlbiUty. 
Earlier  on  I  suggested  that  U.S.  buyers  had 
not  tasted  freedom.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  they  were  slaves,  but  perhaps  manEicled 
would  not  be  Tar  from  the  truth.  To  reduce 
the  buying  function  to  one  of  calling  copper 
forward  for  delivery  the  following  month  at 
a  price  outside  your  control  is  surely  to  re- 
duce all  buyers  to  the  same  level.  This  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  the  freedom  of  being 
able  to  choose  any  market  day  to  price  in 
line  with  precise  information  received  from 
the  sales  division,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
use  market  expertise  to  derive  additional 
profit. 

To  my  mind  these  attributes  outweigh  the 
advantages  claimed  for  a  stable  price — even 
assuming  that  "stable"  is  the  right  word  to 
apply  to  a  price  which  can  be  moved  uni- 
laterally and  without  warning. 

Naturally,  no  system,  however  devised  will 
be  completely  perfect;  as  economists  will 
point  out,  perfect  markets  are  textbook 
myths.  Nevertheless,  the  L.M.E.  has  shown 
itself  over  the  years  to  be  responsible  to  all — 
I  repeat  all — sectors  of  the  industry  inter- 
nationally, and  does  constitute  the  least  im- 
perfect medltmi,  provided  of  course,  and  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  It  continues  to  operate 
In  a  responsible  and  flexible  manner. 


March  29,  1971 


TWA,  SURGEON  GENERAL  SUPPORT 
NONSMOKERS   RELIEF   ACT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
letters  from  across  America  continue  to 
flood  into  my  oflBce  in  support  of  the 
Nonsmokers  Relief  Act  I  introduced  on 
February  22. 

In  addition  to  encouragement  from 
thousands  of  nonsmoking  citizens  who 
are  deeply  distressed  over  being  forced  to 
breathe  smoke-polluted  air,  I  have  re- 
ceived support  from  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Jesse  L.  Steinfeld,  and  from  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  air  carriers.  Trans 
World  Airlines. 

So  far  I  have  received  only  two  letters 
in  opposition  to  this  legislation.  The  rea- 
son there  is  so  little  objection  to  this  bill 
is,  I  believe,  because  my  proposal  would 
place  no  burden  on  the  smoker.  It  does, 
however,  provide  relief  for  the  non- 
smoker — a  heretofore  silent  majority 
which  believes  it,  too,  has  rights. 

My  good  friend.  Senator  Edward  Gur- 
N'EY,  of  Florida,  has  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  the  Senate. 

H.R.  4776  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  regula- 
tions for  a  protected  area  to  be  set  aside 
on  airliners,  trains,  and  buses  for  non- 
smoking passengers. 

All  indications  are  that,  while  my  pro- 
posal may  cause  some  inconvenience,  the 
transportation  industry  can  easily  learn 
to  live  with  it.  TWA's  experience  clearly 
shows  that  providing  nonsmoking  sec- 
tions can  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  a 
carrier. 

Here,  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues, are  the  communications  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Surgeon  General  and 
TWA: 


Department  of  Health. 

Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  22, 1971. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Bill  Yottno, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Young:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  February  25.  enclosing  your  bill,  which 
would  seek  to  protect  travellers  from  being 
forced  to  experience  the  tobacco  smoke  of 
others.  As  you  know,  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
should  seek  to  accomplish  this  and  I  applaud 
your  Interest  In  the  problem. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Is  in  the  process 
of  developing  an  assessment  of  the  effect  of 
tobacco  smoke  from  other  people's  smoking 
on  the  nonsmokers  and  I  vrtll,  of  course,  see 
that  you  receive  this  when  It  is  published. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  enclosing  a  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  subject  which  may  be  useful 
to  you. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  L.  Steinfeld,  M.D., 

Surgeon  General. 

Trans  World  Aielines,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  March  24, 1971. 
Hon.  O.  W.  Bill  Young, 
U.S.  HoiLse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  1  have  noted  with  In- 
terest your  Introduction  of  HR-4776  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establish  regulations  for  non-smok- 
ing areas  on  board  Interstate  carriers. 

In  July  of  1970,  TWA  announced  that  it 
was  initiating  a  program  to  provide  for 
smoking  and  non-smoking  sections  on  board 
Its  aircraft.  Since  that  time  the  program  has 
met  with  considerable  success  and  wide  ac- 
ceptance by  our  passengers. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  efforts 
In  this  regard. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Tribbe, 
Vice  President,  Federal  and  Civic  Affairs. 


Passenger   Reaction   to   No-Smokino 
Sections  Favorable,  TWA   Reports 

New  York. — In  the  [jast  six  months  Trans 
World  Airlines  has  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters complimenting  the  carrier  for  being  the 
first  to  offer  no-smoklng  sections  on  all  of 
its  aircraft. 

"We  began  separating  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  in  February,  1970,  with  our  Inaugu- 
ration of  Boeing  747  service,"  said  Blaine 
Cooke,  TWA's  senior  vice  president  of  mar- 
keting. 

"By  July  1,  1970.  no-smoklng  sections  were 
set  aside  in  ecich  of  our  238  jet  aircraft.  In 
accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association's  House  of 
Delegates."  he  added. 

"Since  then.  TWA  has  received  hundreds 
of  letters  hailing  our  move."  Mr.  Cooke  said. 

Under  TWA's  system,  both  first  class  and 
coach  sections  of  every  aircraft  provide  at 
least  one  no-smoklng  area.  Passengers  ad- 
vise gate  agents  of  their  preference  for  smok- 
ing or  no-smoklng  sections  and  are  seated 
accordingly. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  MISSING  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1971 

Mr.   MONAGAN.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  observ- 
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Ing  the  National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action.  I 
supported  the  House  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  16  on  March  3  to  set 
aside  this  week  as  a  means  of  focusing 
national  and  world  opinion  on  the  plight 
of  American  servicemen  who  are  being 
detained  by  the  Republic  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  is  a  signatory  to  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  Accord  on  Pris- 
oners of  War  and  as  a  signatory  it  has 
a  responsibility  to :  identify  all  prisoners 
of  war  within  a  week  of  capture;  to  al- 
low periodical  inspection  of  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  by  impartial  parties;  to  re- 
lease prisoners  of  war  who  are  seriously 
ill  or  injured;  to  allow  a  free  flow  of  maU 
between  prisoners  and  their  families.  To 
date,  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  not  fulfilled  its  responsibilities  under 
any  of  these  provisions.  It  has  shown 
contempt  and  disdain  for  the  prisoners 
and  their  families  and  for  worldwide 
public  opinion. 

In  thi.';  session  of  Congress  I  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  220 
providing  for  a  congressional  protest 
against  the  treatment  of  U.S.  service- 
men held  prisoner  by  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam.  My  resolution  calls 
upon  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  Convention, 
and  approves  and  endorses  efiforts  by  the 
U5.  Government,  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Red  Cross,  and  other 
leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world  to  ob- 
tain humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  insert  the  text  of  my  resolution  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Concurrent  Resolution 
Whereas   more    than    one    thousand    four 
hundred    members    of    the    United    States 
Armed  Forces  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

W^hereas  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  have 
refused  to  identify  all  prisoners  they  hold, 
to  allow  impartial  inspection  of  camps,  to 
permit  free  exchange  of  mall  between  pris- 
oners and  their  famillee,  to  release  seriously 
sick  or  injured  prisoners,  and  to  negotiate 
seriously  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  and 
thereby  have  violated  the  requirements  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners 
of  war,  which  North  Vietnam  ratified  in 
1957;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  continually 
observed  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  In  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war; 
and 

Whereas  the  Ninety-first  Congress  formally 
condemned  by  resolution  the  uncivilized 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese;  and 

AVhereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
strongly  protests  the  treatment  of  United 
States  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  approves  and  endorses  efforts 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Red  Cross, 
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and  other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world  to 
obtain  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  wax. 


GOVERNMENT  REORGANIZATION: 
TOUGH   GOING 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinoLs.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  car- 
ried an  article  which  provides  vivid  illu- 
stration of  the  ineffectiveness  and  waste 
that  can  result  from  the  current  scram- 
bled and  diffuse  organizational  structure 
of  the  Federal  departments.  In  his  mes- 
sage on  departmental  reorganization,  the 
President  listed  the  possibility  that  un- 
coordinated agencies  may  work  at  cross 
purposes  as  one  of  the  most  important 
imdesirable  consequences  of  the  cur- 
rent system.  This  article  by  Burt  Schorr 
of  the  Journal's  Washington  Bureau  con- 
cerns just  such  an  instance;  in  this  case, 
the  expenditure  of  nearly  S20  million  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  a  water 
reservoir  system  that  was  rendered  inop- 
erative by  projects  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  further  upstream. 

The  point  of  this  episode  is  not  that 
certain  individuals  or  agencies  are  de- 
serving of  blame;  as  President  Nixon  said 
in  his  message:  "the  inefifectiveness  of 
government  is  not  a  matter  of  men  or 
money.  It  is  principally  a  matter  of  ma- 
chinery." I  believe  that  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  could  provide  for 
the  needed  restructuring  of  the  govern- 
mental machinery  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  avoid  further  develop- 
ments like  that  of  the  Foss  Resorvoir.  By 
placing  all  water  resource  functions 
within  one  agency  of  a  single  department, 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  have  taken  a 
major  step  toward  ending  the  all-too- 
frequent  situations  in  which  one  arm  of 
the  Government  is  doing  precisely  the 
opposite  of  that  being  done  by  another 
arm.  I  commend  this  erticle  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  and  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
jProm    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Mar.    26, 

19711 
Government  Reorganization:  Totjgh  Going 
( By  Burt  Schorr) 
Washington. — If  President  Nixon  needs 
to  dramatize  the  Cabinet  reorganization 
proposal  he  sent  Congress  yesterday,  a  pho- 
tograph of  western  Oklahoma's  Foss  Reser- 
voir would  serve  perfectly. 

A  decade  ago  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  formed  the  reser- 
voir by  throwing  an  earthen  dam  across 
the  upper  Washita  River.  To  carry  the  wa- 
ter to  four  thirsty  Oklahoma  towns,  the 
bureau  also  constructed  a  55-mlle  under- 
ground aqueduct  and  pumping  system. 
Overall,  Washington's  investment  totals 
more  than  $20  mUllon  (although  a  bit  more 
than  a  third  of  this  was  to  be  recovered 
through   water  purchases) . 

Today,  Foss  Dam  stands  sturdy,  the  dis- 
tribution system  is  being  maintained  in  tip- 
top condition  and  the  lake,  while  80% 
smaller  than  anticipated,  sparkles  neverthe- 
less amid  the  gently  rolling  hllla.  All  is  se- 
rene— except  for  one  problem. 
Foss  Reservoir  water  Is  undrlnkable. 
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The  lake.  It  seems.  Is  loaded  with  miner- 
als, and  conventional  filtering  and  soften- 
ing methods  can  overcome  neither  the  "dis- 
solved solids — or  the  obnoxious  taste — nor 
the  undesirable  effects  of  the  Epsom  salts," 
as  an  official  of  the  local  agency  that  was 
supposed  to  market  the  water  complained 
to  Congress  several  years  back.  A  $1.5  mil- 
lion desalination  plant  has  been  proposed  as 
a  solution.  Meanwhile,  the  aqueduct  remains 
dry,  and  beyond  some  minor  Irrigation  use. 
the  lake's  chief  value  has  been  to  migrating 
water  fowl. 

bungled  planning 

Laying  out  $20  million  for  a  drink  of  Ep- 
som salts  is  sad  enough.  But  Foss  Reser- 
voir is  an  especially  galling  example  of 
bungled  planning:  Ii  is  a  story  of  two  fed- 
eral agencies  at  cross-purposes. 

In  the  early  1950s,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  still  studying  the  project's 
feasibility  (urged  on  by  Oklahoma's  late 
Sen.  Robert  Kerr,  a  powerful  friend  of  big 
dams),  the  Agriculture  Department's  Soil 
Conservation  Service  was  already  building 
small  flood-control  dam.s  on  Wa-shlta  tribu- 
tary streams  uprlver.  Ultimately,  204  of 
these  dams  were  erected  at  a  federal  cost 
of  $6  million.  And  nubody  can  say  they 
haven't  worked. 

Indeed,  the  reclamation  people  believe,  the 
small  dams  are  the  major  reason  that  the 
flow  into  Foss  Reservoir  has  been  only  a 
third  of  that  projected.  (Dry  weather  is  an- 
other reason. )  The  water  blocked  by  the  up- 
stream dams,  moreover,  is  of  a  higher  quality 
than  that  available  from  other  parts  of  the 
reservoir  watershed.  This  aggravates  the  taste 
and  purification  problem. 

Clearly,  Foss  Reservoir  is  the  kind  of  thing 
the  President's  Council  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization, headed  by  Roy  L.  Ash.  chairman 
of  Litton  Industries  inc  ,  had  in  mind  when 
It  said  federal  water  resources  development 
suffered  from  "Interagency  rivalry,  duplica- 
tive planning  and  conflicting  policies."  The 
council's  proposed  remedy:  Gather  water 
responsibilities  now  vested  in  three  tradi- 
tion-encrusted departments — Agriculture, 
Interior  and  the  Army  (Corps  of  Engineers)  — 
Into  a  new  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
This  and  other  recommendations  contained 
in  the  160-page  Ash  Council  report,  com- 
pleted last  fall,  have  become  the  founda- 
tion for  the  government -wide  reform  en- 
visioned by  Mr.  Nixon.  Congress  willing,  Mr. 
Nixon  would  forge  four  super  departments 
from  the  present  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture. Labor.  Commerce,  Interior.  Transporta- 
tion, Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  plus  lesser 
assorted  pieces  of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

"Over  the  years  we  have  added  depa;t- 
ments  and  created  agencies  at  the  federal 
level,  each  to  serve  a  new  constituency,  to 
handle  a  particular  task — and  these  have 
grown  and  multiplied  In  what  has  become  a 
hopeless  confusion  of  form  and  function," 
Mr.  Nixon  said  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message.  "The  time  has  come  to  match  our 
structure  to  our  purpose — to  look  with  a 
fresh  eye.  to  orpanize  the  government  by  con- 
scious, comprehensive  design  to  meet  the 
new  needs  of  a  new  era." 

Tlie  congressional  response,  however,  hasn't 
been  the  one  Mr.  Nixon  was  looking  for.  At 
this  point,  It  can  be  described  as  over- 
whelmingly negative,  if  not  actively  hostile. 
"Grandiose  in  concept,  monstrous  in  scope 
and  impKjsslble  of  achievement."  is  the  way 
one  senior  House  Democrat  whose  support 
is  crucial  recently  described  the  proposal  to 
a  White  House  staffer. 

Another  Capitol  Hill  heavyweight,  Sen. 
John  C.  Stennls.  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  the 
new  Department  of  Natural  Resources  either. 
He  sternly  warned  the  other  day  that  trans- 
fering  some  or  all  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  In- 
tended DNR  "strikes  at  the  vitals  of  our  na- 
tional defense  posture."  Vagaries  of  meta- 
phor  notwithstanding,   Mr.   Stennls'   words 
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arent  to  be  taken  lightly;  the  Mississippi 
Democrat  commands  the  powerful  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  heads  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  subcommittee.  The 
latter  parcels  Corps  dams  and  other  pork 
barrel  projects  that  benefit  nearly  every  con- 
gressional district. 

A  THREAT  TO  CONGRESS 

The  Hill  resistance  to  reorganization  cer- 
tainly reflects  some  genxiine  concern  that  cre- 
ating still  larger  Washington  bureaucracies 
may  actually  make  federal  programs  less  re- 
sponsive to  national  needs.  But  a  number  of 
Senators  a^id  Congressmen  undoubtedly  see 
the  Nixon  plan  as  a  threat  to  their  power 
bases.  ■'Seniority  arrangements  that  have 
been  worked  out  over  the  years  suddenly 
would  have  to  be  realigned.  This  would  shake 
up  every  committee  of  Congress,"  observes 
one  lobbyist  in  frequent  contact  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Southern  Democratic  bloc  that 
largely  dominates  Congress. 

The  special  constituencies  of  departments 
marked  for  extinction — notably  farm  organi- 
zations and  labor  unions — are  no  less  con- 
cerned about  losing  influence.  In  a  recent 
newsletter,  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association  razzed  Mr.  Nixon  for 
arguing  that  carving  Agriculture  into  four  su- 
perdepartments  would  mean  four  Cabinet 
members  speaking  up  for  farmers,  rather 
than  only  one. 

Asked  the  newsletter.  Why  stop  at  four? 
Why  not  split  Agriculture  into  eight  depart- 
ments ?  "Think  of  It.  Eight  voices  speaking  up 
to  the  White  House  about  the  troubles  of 
farmers,  none  of  them  really  knowing  any- 
thing about  rural  problems,  but  all  of  them 
using  good  grammar." 

Though  they  were  almost  radical  depart- 
tures  In  their  time,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  the  Forest  Service  (both  also 
In  Agriculture) ,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
the  Corps  and  the  Independent  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  all  have  acquired  an  almost  un- 
touchable sanctity  over  the  decades.  Their 
dug-in  positions  are  defended,  moreover,  by  a 
fast-moving  reaction  force  of  lobbyists  as  well 
as  strategically  located  congressional  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

One  is  Democratic  Rep.  Chet  Holifleld  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  a  leading  AEC  crusader. 
In  Congress  for  24  years,  Mr.  Hollfled  wor- 
ries that  placing  the  government  nuclear- 
power  activities  in  the  Natural  Resources  su- 
perdepartment  might  allow  coal  and  oil  Inter- 
ests to  satxitage  development  of  atomic 
power.  Whether  this  argument  is  valid  or  not, 
Mr.  Holifleld  couldn't  be  in  a  better  position 
to  see  that  transfer  never  happens;  he's 
chairman  of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  through  which  all  reorgani- 
zation bills  must  move. 

Actually,  only  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed 
changes,  a  Department  of  Community  Devel- 
opment, Is  judged  to  have  even  faint  pros- 
pects of  passage — principally  because  It 
would  consist  mainly  of  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
thus  is  calculated  to  provoke  the  least  contro- 
versy. Nixon  aides  say  that  In  an  effect  to  sal- 
vage something  In  the  current  session,  the 
President  might  settle  for  a  DCD  alone  if  he 
could  get  It.  (Some  Hill  staffers  believe, 
though,  that  no  action  on  reorganization  Is 
possible  at  all  until  after  the  1972  election, 
and  then  only  of  Mr.  Nixon  wins.) 

Still,  one  can  argue  that  the  aspect  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  plan  that  makes  the  most  sense  is  the 
proposed  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
For  when  natural  resource  agencies  negoti- 
ate as  equals  from  behind  the  parapets  of 
their  separated  departments,  a  Foss  Dam  Is 
only  one  of  many  possible  boondoggles.  Con- 
sider these  equally  depressing  Intragovern- 
mental  tangles  cited  by  the  Ash  Council: 

— The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  straight- 
ening and  deepening  streams  In  Southern 
states  to  control  floods,  while  Interior  De- 
partment men  deplore  the  toll  the  work  Is 
taking  of  fish  and  wildlife  populations. 
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— Authority  over  non-military  public 
lands  Is  shared  by  four  agencies  In  two  de- 
partments; federal  recreation  areas  are  ad- 
ministered by  five  separate  agencies  In  three 
departments.  (One  consequence:  a  series  ol 
occ:\sionally  bitter  struggles  t>etween  the 
Forest  Service  and  Interior's  National  Park 
Service  over  how  and  by  whom  newly  des- 
ignated wilderness  and  recreation  areas  will 
be  administered.  "Every  time  there's  a  pro- 
posal to  make  a  park  out  of  forest  lands. 
there's  a  disagreement,"  says  a  Park  Service 
official.) 

— In  Kansas,  an  existing  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation project  Is  threatened  by  a  proposed 
upstream  watershed  development  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  In  Montana,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion are  studying  separate  projects  for  the 
same  site. 

—Energy  programs  are  scattered  among 
several  departments  and  agencies,  the  Ash 
report  notes,  "with  no  single  agency  charged 
with  developing  a  unified  approach  to  energy 
resource  utilization  and  conservation."  (Total 
federal  outlays  for  development  of  nuclear 
power  generation  now  approach  t3  billion, 
dwarfing  the  research  spending  for  gassifica- 
tlon  Gf  coal,  say,  or  commercial  uses  of  shale 
oil — an  Imbalance  that  soon  could  prove 
costly  to  U.S.  energy  consumers  as  world 
jsetroleum  demand  soars.) 

To  mute  inter-agency  conflicts  and  to  try 
to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort,  a  mysteri- 
ous and  ubiquitous  Washington  Institution 
has  emerged,  the  Interagency  Committees. 
The  Ash  Council  counted  some  850  of  them, 
though  many  apparently  haven't  met  for 
years.  The  committees  can  produce  compro- 
mises, but  are  the  compromises  really  in  the 
public  interest?  The  history  of  one  super  In- 
teragency structure,  the  Water  Resovirces 
Council,  suggests  that  the  answer  Is  often  no. 

Congress  established  the  Council  six  years 
ago;  membership  today  Includes  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior.  Agriculture.  Army,  HEW, 
Transportation  and  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Its  mission:  Im- 
prove Washington  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion of  government  water  planning  and  con- 
struction programs.  Part  of  the  task  has  In- 
volved supervision  of  28  comprehensive  fed- 
eral-state studies  of  major  river  basins, 
studies  reckoned  to  cost  federal  taxpayers 
about  $95  million  In  all. 

SPLrmNO    VP    THB     TEaRTTORT 

Now  some  basin  study  critics  argue  that 
the  entire  effort  has  largely  been  a  waste  of 
money  and  time.  One  of  them  should  know: 
He's  Council  Director  W.  Don  Maughan,  a 
Nixon  appointee  who  took  over  In  mid- 1969 
(too  late  to  have  any  Impact  on  the  basin 
work  being  done  by  Interagency  field  com- 
mittees). In  Mr.  Maughan's  view  the  final 
basin  reports  are  proving  to  be  little  more 
than  formal  agreements  between  federal 
water  agencies  not  to  Intrude  on  each  other's 
territory — that  Is,  so  many  flood  control 
structures  for  the  Corps,  so  many  dams  for 
reclamation,  so  much  land  treatment  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  with  everybody 
living  happily  ever  after. 

What  has  been  overlooked,  Mr.  Maughan 
believes,  is  the  possibility,  for  example,  that 
a  basin  or  two  might  get  along  without  any 
more  big  dams  or  without  any  more  Irriga- 
tion projects.  "Nearly  all  the  money's  been 
spent  and  we  don't  have  all  the  alternatives," 
he  complains. 

Could  It  have  come  out  any  other  way? 
Probably  not.  considering  that  Congress  de- 
liberately chose  to  let  each  agency  budget  Its 
own  share  of  the  basin  study  funds.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, some  had  much  greater  success 
with  their  respective  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees than  others,  creating  an  imbalance 
of  basin  study  Inputs.  More  Important,  th:, 
procedure  left  the  Council  almost  powerless 
to  force  new  thinking  on  case-hardened 
agency  officials. 

"Unless  you  hold  the  purse  strings,  Indl- 
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vldual  agencies  tend  to  build  up  their  own 
programs,"  one  veteran  water  program  man 
on  the  Council  staff  concludes. 

Control  of  the  purse  strings,  of  course,  is 
what  reorganization  Is  really  all  about,  and 
apprehension  about  losing  control  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  most  logical  reorganization 
plans  often  get  nowhere. 


INEQUITIES   IN  THE  NIXON 
FIEVENUE-SHARING  PLAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mayor  John  Canfield,  the  distin- 
Buished  mayor  of  Dearborn  Heights, 
Mich.,  has  recently  indicated  that  he 
is  beginning  to  see  through  the  Nixon 
administration's  revenue-sharing  smoke- 
screen. As  more  information  on  this  plan 
becomes  available,  I  am  confident  that 
more  local  officials  will  reach  similar 
conclusions. 

In  his  comments  before  the  delegates 
to  the  Legislative  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  United 
Conference  of  Mayors.  Mayor  Canfield 
points  out  some  of  the  more  apparent 
inequities  which  appear  when  this  illogi- 
cal scheme  is  applied  to  communities 
located  in  'Wayne  County,  the  largest 
county  in  Michigan.  A  careful  appraisal 
of  this  analysis  indicates  that  the  true 
Republican  philosophy  is  inherent  in  the 
Nixon  revenue-sharing  proposal — the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  remain 
poor. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  this  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  and  I  would  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  study  carefully  the  ex- 
cellent analysis  which  is  included  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mayor  Canfleld's  remarks. 
The  statement  and  analysis  follow: 

Statement  by  Mator  John  L.  Cantield 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  prime  purpose 
of  this  Conference,  If  I  understand  it  right, 
Is  to  discuss  the  question  of  Revenue  Sharing 
at  the  Federal  level  with  local  Communities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

When  this  issue  flrst  came  to  the  forefront 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  a  generally  accepted 
Idea  that  the  Revenue  Sharing  should  be 
based  on  a  population  basis  primarily  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  sharing  a  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  which  Is  paid  by  the  people 
throughout  the  country. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  know  what  Is 
happening  in  all  parts  of  the  Country  but 
based  on  newspaper  reports  and  the  reports 
from  the  Congressman  In  my  District,  If  th» 
President's  proposal  were  enacted  Into  law, 
In  many  Instances  In  Wayne  County,  Mich- 
igan, the  rich  Communities  would  get  richer 
and  the  poor  Communities  would  get  poorer. 

I  am  not  just  talking  about  the  Central 
City  but  have  compiled  a  list  of  most  Com- 
munities In  Wayne  County  which  indicates 
the  vast  range  of  Inequities  that  exist  under 
this  proposal.  I  assume  that  If  this  Is  true  In 
Wayne  County,  Michigan,  It  is  probably  true 
In  Cook  County.  Illinois,  and  In  all  of  the 
other  cities  across  the  Nation. 

As  you  can  see  by  the  table  In  Wayne 
County,  the  range  la  from  $1.20  per  capita 
In  Sumpter  Township,  which  is  one  of  the 
poorest  communities  in  Wayne  County,  to  a 
high  of  $40.15  per  capita  In  Highland  Park, 
Michigan.  In  the  case  of  the  City  of  Dear, 
born,  the  per  capita  would  be  $20.25,  and  In 
the  City  of  Dearborn  Heights,  which  Is  my 
home  base,  It  would  be  $4.65  per  capita. 
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Approximately  70%  of  the  Income  of  the 
City  of  Dearborn  Is  derived  from  an  Indus- 
trial tax  base  while  In  Dearborn  Heights  It 
is  only  15 ""c. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  inequities  that  has  ever  perpetuated 
against  the  people  of  America  'unless  It  Is  the 
case  of  the  Farm  Aid  Plan  where  millionaire 
farmers  are  made  multl-mllllonalres. 

I  have  attended  most  of  the  Conferences 
ol  these  two  great  Organizations  In  recent 
years  and  I  read  with  dismay  that  the  League 
of  Cities  and  the  Conference  of  Mayors  are 
taking  credit  for  the  President's  proposal. 

I  urge  the  Delegates  of  this  Conference  to 
continue  to  press  for  Revenue  Sharing  but 
to  absolutely  Insist  that  the  inequities  In  this 
law  are  not  put  Into  effect. 

Yes.  Dearborn  Heights  needs  the  $371,005 
that  we  would  get  under  this  plan.  We  are  In 
dire  need  of  money  with  a  population  of  80,- 
000  and  a  low  tax  base,  but  I  cannot  Idly  sit 
by  and  receive  this  $371,006  while  our  sister 
City  of  Dearborn  with  a  population  of  104,- 
199  receives  $2,113,705  when  they  are  now 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  spend  their 
money. 

Again,  I  urge  that  we  oppose  the  proposal 
u  it  now  stands. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNSHIPS   IN   WAYNE  COUNTY.  MICH. 


Federal 
revenue 

197Q 

Cttles 

sharing 
amount 

census 
hgure    Per  capita 

Allen  Park             

$225,711        40.747 

160.482        41.864 

193,215        38.595 

332,974        52,984 

88.  660        13.  862 

229. 126        21,  054 

371.005       80.069 

190.  389       86. 749 

36.853        11.026 

18.015         8.030 

61,108       22,879 

9.773         8,091 

252, 086        70. 020 

160,247        13,162 

2,113,705      104,199 

24,901,847  1,511,482 

104.437         6,637 

135,992        11,701 

109,736        15,585 

129.752        21,878 

1,423,148        35,444 

J5.50 

Sitden  City 

3.80 

Inkster    

5.00 
6.25 

6.40 

Wayne 

DearbOfn  Heights  City 

Westland 

Canton  Township 

Huron  Township 

10.85 
4.65 
2.20 
3,30 
2.25 

Pomulus  Township 

Sumpter  Township 

Taylor  Township 

Van  Buren  Township 

Dearborn 

Detroit 

Grosse  Pointe  City 

Gfosse  Pointe  Farms 

Grosse  Pointe  Park 

Grosse  Pointe  Woods 

Highland  Park    

2.70 

1.20 

3.60 

12.15 

20.25 

16.45 

15.70 

16.60 

7.10 

5.95 

40.15 

MUD  FOR 

A  MONUMENT 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attacks 
against  law  enforcement  In  general  and 
the  FBI  and  its  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  in  particular,  continue  to  be 
heard  from  various  sources.  The  distin- 
guished editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  in  a  recent  column  entitled  "Mud  for 
a  Monument,"  very  effectively  sum- 
marized and  put  into  proper  perspective 
some  of  these  charges.  His  column  ap- 
peared In  the  March  14,  1971,  Issue  of 
the  News  American  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  I  think  It  would  be  beneficial  for  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  this  column. 
I,  therefore,  insert  Mr.  Hearst's  column 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

MXTD    FOB    A    MOKTTMXMT 

New  York. — Although  the  1972  presiden- 
tial election  1e  a  long  30  months  ahead,  hot 
political  winds  already  are  gustlng  across 
the  land  as  Democratic  White  House  hope- 
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fuls  step  up  their  search  for  vote-getting 
Issues  and  campaign  cash. 

To  date,  and  for  compelling  reasons  of 
strategy,  the  hottest  and  most  extreme  blasts 
have  emanated  from  Sen.  George  S.  Mc- 
Govern.  Because  he  must  overcome  the 
Muskle  steamroller  to  have  a  chance,  he  be- 
came the  flrst  to  declare  his  candideicy — in 
January — and  has  been  running  desperately 
since. 

In  attempting  to  outdistance  his  still-un- 
declared potential  rivals,  South  Dakota's 
champion  dove  on  Vietnam  already  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  number  one  war  critic 
of  the  pack.  None  could  possibly  surpass  his 
election  promise  of  a  total  and  immediate 
American  withdrawal. 

My  disgust  over  this  jxjsltlon — which 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  abject  sur- 
render to  Communism  in  Southeast  Asia — 
has  been  voiced  here  before  and  there  is  no 
point  in  repeating  It.  The  point  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  war  is  inevitably  going  to  be  a 
primary  campaign  issue  in  the  months 
ahead. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Vietneim  is  a  legiti- 
mate campaign  issue  if  there  ever  was  one. 
And  Sen.  McGovern  has  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate right  to  take  any  position  he  wants, 
no  matter  how  reckless  and  harmful  it  might 
be. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  another  Issue 
he  has  Injected  Into  the  1972  race.  Thanks 
to  Sen.  McGovern,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover — if  he  stays  in  the  post  he  has  held 
since  1942 — again  is  assured  of  becoming  the 
potUcal  football  he  was  In  1968. 

Mr.  Hoover,  now  76,  became  a  target  be- 
cause of  his  age  and  because  of  his  eminence 
as  a  symbol  of  law,  order  and  old-fashioned 
Americanism.  The  latter  was  anathema  for 
the  lit)erals.  A  critical  pronouncement  about 
the  FBI  and  its  head  thus  became  a  required 
act  of  faith  for  them  In  the  1968  campaign 

It  was  a  phony  and  illegitimate  issue  then 
and  It  remains  so  now  that  McGovern  has 
resurrected  it. 

What  Is  tragic  about  the  situation,  is  that 
the  world-famous  FBI — zealously  built  by 
Mr.  Hoover  during  the  terms  of  eight  Preel- 
dents — faces  a  new  ba^rrage  of  the  scurrilous 
partisan  attacks  which  have  done  so  much 
serious  and  possibly  Irreparable  damage. 

It  is  doubly  tragic  that  this  damage  to  Its 
prestige  has  been  especially  noteworthy 
among  the  young  people  of  our  nation — the 
generation  which  will  be  Influencing  Con- 
gress and  paying  the  nation's  blUs  before 
long. 

For  the  benefit  of  thoee  coming  In  late — 
or  who  may  not  have  been  paying  close 
attention — here  ia  how  Sen.  McGovern  has 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  FBI  as  prime  targets  for  forthcoming 
Democratic  campaign  criticism. 

He  started  out  by  demanding  a  Senate  In- 
quiry Into  the  resignation  under  pressure  of 
John  P.  Shaw,  an  FBI  agent  who  wrote  a 
letter  that  Included  some  criticism  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  Subsequently,  on  March  1,  the  Sen- 
ator made  headlines  by  inserting  in  The 
Congressional  Record  an  Anonymous  letter 
he  said  came  from  10  unhappy  agents  of  the 
bureau. 

Like  the  Shaw  letter,  the  anonymous  com- 
munication charged  that  the  FBI  director  Is 
a  sternly  demanding  boss  who  tolerates  no 
disobedience  or  criticism  from  his  agents — 
a  charge  that  certainly  Is  true  enough. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer, J.  Edgar  Hoover  always  has  Imposed 
rigid  discipline  on  his  men.  The  total  lack 
of  any  scandal  In  the  ranks — ever — Is  a 
measure  of  his  success  In  keeping  unsullied 
the  FBI  motto:  "Fidelity,  Bravery,  Integrity." 

Over  the  years — as  today — there,  of  coiirse. 
always  have  been  some  agents  unable  to 
adjust  to  the  necessity  for  such  high  stand- 
ards. Yet  the  level  of  morale  generally  re- 
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mains  as  high  as  the  standard.s.  Some  62 
per  cent  of  the  special  agents  on  the  rolls 
as  of  April  1,  1969,  had  been  with  the  FBI 
for  10  years  or  longer. 

This  fact  speaks  loudly  and  cleaily  to  any 
impartial  ob,5€rver.  Yet  li  obviously  was  uo 
concern  of  Sen.  McGovern  when  he  Inserted 
the  anonymous  letter  of  criticism  Into  The 
Congressional  Record —  along  with  his  own 
comment  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  "an  over- 
bearing concern  for  the  FBI's  public  image." 

As  might  be  expected,  re^pons'.ble  FBI  of- 
ficials were  outraged  by  the  publicity  the 
Senator  got  through  his  act  and  comment. 
A  total  of  21  senior  FBI  officers  subsequently 
wrote  to  him,  denouncing  him  as  an  Irre- 
sponsible, reprehensible  opportunist. 

The  strongest  came  from  Clyde  Tolson, 
the  bureau's  veteran  associate  director.  It 
said,  in  part: 

"I  term  you  an  opportunist  because  it  Is 
no  small  coincidence  that  you  have  singled 
out  a  man  of  Mr.  Hoover's  national  stature 
for  attack  at  a  time  when  waves  of  publicity 
are  urgently  needed  to  buoy  your  political 
career. 

"You  are  not  the  flrst  person  I  have  en- 
coxuitered  during  30  years  In  Washington 
whose  ambition  has  far  exceeded  his  ability, 
and  I  cannot  help  wonder  how  many  other 
esteemed  career  public  servants  will  be  ma- 
ligned and  abused  before  your  political  bal- 
loon runs  out  of  hot  air." 

The  Tolson  letter,  as  Sen.  McGovern  de- 
clared later,  may  well  have  "exceeded  the 
bounds  of  proper  comment  by  a  high  gov- 
ernment offllcal." 

Considering  the  provocation,  however^ — 
and  particularly  the  Irresponsibility  of  Sen- 
ator McGovern  In  publicizing  an  unsigned 
communication  throwing  mud  on  a  monu- 
ment of  Integrity — I  think  I  would  have  used 
even  stronger  language  had  I  been  Mr.  Tolson. 

It  Is  Impossible  in  this  space  even  to  sum- 
marize adequately  the  tremendous,  47-year 
record  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  It  covers 
too  varied  a  field  of  successful  Investigations 
of  gangsters  and  kidnaplngs  In  the  30s, 
through  Nazi  espionage  in  Word  War  II,  and 
up  to  the  present  through  Commtmlst  sub- 
version, civil  rights  strife,  city  rioting  and  the 
plots  of  anarchy. 

Headlines  aside,  the  best  proof  of  FBI 
effectiveness  Is  the  extremely  high  percent- 
age of  convictions  it  marks  up  in  cases  based 
on  Its  Investigations. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Quarterly. 
In  fiscal  1968  such  convictions  were  obtained 
against  97.3  per  cent  of  persons  brought  to 
trial  during  that  year.  And  of  the  13,059  con- 
victions that  year,  n,190  (or  95.7  per  cent) 
were  on  guilty  pleas:  the  rest  following 
trials  before  Judge  or  Jury. 

"These  percentages,"  notes  the  eminently 
reliable  Congressional  Quarterly,  "were  typi- 
cal of  other  yeara." 

It  Is  not  the  FBI  and  Its  director  who  need 
any  Justification.  What  cries  out  for  any 
kind  of  Justification  are  the  shockingly  un- 
fair attacks  of  such  short-sighted,  self- 
serving  politicians  as  Qeroge  McGovern. 

The  only  possibly  valid  criticism  that  could 
be  directed  at  J.  Edgar  Hoover  would  have 
to  be  based  on  his  advanced  age.  And  so  far 
as  anyone  knows  he  Is  remarkably  sound 
In  both  mind  and  body. 

In  a  word,  there  Is  no  Justification  what- 
ever for  the  mud  slinging — either  In  or  out 
of  a  political  campaign. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  castlgatton.  The  exact  op- 
posite Is  true. 

Politicians  who  go  around  seeking  votes 
by  knocking  honorable  men  and  their  ac- 
complishments make  me  literally  sick  at 
heart. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  so  many  of  our 
youngsters  are  growing  up  with  the  Idea  that 
the  whole  establishment  of  our  socleity  is 
no  good. 
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THE  COST  OF  VIETNAM— 920,028 
DEATHS;  $115  BILLION  TO  AMER- 
ICAN TAXPAYERS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
McGaffin,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Washington  bureau,  has  performed  a 
notable  public  service  by  compiling  for 
his  readers  a  tabulation  of  what  the 
Vietnam  conflict  has  cost. 

Mr.  McGaffin's  report  is  journalism 
at  its  finest  and  deserves  the  careful  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress  as 
well  as  every  American. 

I  am  placing  Mr.  McGaflRn's  report  in 
the  Record  today,  and  at  the  same  time 
renewing  my  plea  to  Presidenc  Ni.xon  to 
impose  a  moratorium  on  any  further 
shipment  of  American  replacement 
troops  to  Vietnam. 

On  February  2.  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  258  which 
calls  for  such  a  moratorium. 

UndT  my  proposal,  the  United  States 
would  not  replace  American  troops  be- 
in?  rotated  home  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  1-year  toui-  of  duty.  In  1  year,  there 
would  be  no  American  troops  iia  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ar- 
ticle prepared  by  Mr.  McGaffin  provides 
the  be-t  areumcnt  for  my  proposal. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  being 
discussed  among  House  Members  for 
American  troop  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, but  none  of  these  proposals  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  fact  that  regardless 
of  which  formula  we  use,  we  will  con- 
tinue sending  to  Vietnam  more  than 
20,000  troops  a  month. 

After  we  complete  the  present  reduc- 
tion phase  on  May  1  of  this  year,  we 
will  still  have  285.000  troops  left  in  Viet- 
nam. After  that  date,  through  the  nor- 
mal 1-year  rotation  pwlicy,  we  will  be 
bringing  back  home  24.000  troops  every 
month  and  replacing  them  with  24,000 
being  sent  to  Vietnam. 

There  are  reports  that  President  Nixon 
plans  to  announce  on  April  15  that  we 
will  be  reducing  our  troop  commitment 
to  Vietnam  by  16,000  a  month  beginning 
May  1. 

At  this  rate,  even  with  the  stepped-up 
rate  of  reductions,  we  will  still  continue 
to  send  8,000  troops  to  Vietnam  a  month 
or  100,000  a  year  for  an  indefinite  period. 

I  have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 258  to  approach  this  whole  problem 
of  disengagement  from  a  different  direc- 
tion. My  resolution  calls  for  a  mora- 
torium effective  immediately  on  all  ship- 
ments of  replacement  troops  to  Vietnam. 
Under  my  proposal,  as  troops  are  ro- 
tated back  home  upon  completion  of 
their  1-year  toiu-  of  duty,  they  would  not 
be  replaced  and  troops  in  Vietnam  would 
be  consolidated  into  new  imits  as  they 
are  now  being  consolidated  under  the 
present  monthly  reduction  policy. 

Under  m^  proposal,  the  attrition  pro- 
vided by  rotation  would  lead  to  a  total 
removal  of  our  American  troops  within 
12  months. 
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More  important,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  moratorium  on  shipment  of 
fresh  troops  to  Vietnam  would  open  up 
a  new  dimension  for  the  peace  talks  in 
Paris  and  hopefully  bring  about  not  only 
a  cease-fire,  but  an  exchange  of  POW's. 
Mr.  McGaifin's  excellent  article  fol- 
lows. I  am  al.so  including  a  copy  of  Hou.se 
Jomt  Resolution  258  foUowmg  the  arti- 
cle. I  hope  the  House  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  my  proposal  in  the  wake 
of  Mr.  McGaflm's  startling  di-sclosure. 
The  articles  follow : 

I  Chicago  Dally  News,  Mar.  27,  1971  ] 
The    Cost    of    Vietnam:     920.028    De.\ths; 
$115  Billion  to  United  St.ates 
53,771   yanks  hav-e  been  killed 
(By  William  McGaffin) 
Washington. — The  Vietnam  War  has  re- 
sulted In  the  deaths  of  more  than  900.000  per- 
sons and  has  cost  the  American  taxpayer  $115 
billion. 

It  has,  in  addition,  disrupted  the  lives  ol 
2.855.700  young  Americans  who  have  served 
m  Indochina  and  Thailand  since  1965 — the 
year  that  Vietnam  became  an  American  war. 
These  are  some  ol  the  ngures  made  avail- 
able by  the  Defense  Department  in  response 
to  a  request  by  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D- 
S.D.).  McGovern's  request  was  prompted  by  a 
series  of  questions  sent  to  him  by  Harry  R. 
Booth,  a  prominent  Chicago  attorney. 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  com- 
prehensive accounting  ever  provided  by  the 
Pentas'on  about  the  magnitude  of  the  war, 
it  Is  acknowledged  that  the  death  toll  from 
the  start  in  1960  has  reached  920.028. 
This  breaks  down  as  follows: 
American  soldiers.  53.771. 
Sot'th  Vietnamese  soldiers.  131,995. 
Sov.th  Vletname.'ie  civilians.  26,700. 
Allied  soldiers,  4,282. 
Enemy  soldiers,  703.280. 
Of  the  53.771  American  deaths,  44,518  were 
killed  or  died  from  wounds  re.^ulting  from 
enemy  action.  The  other  9.253  were  soldiers 
who  died  In  airplane  and  helicopter  accidents 
and   from   other   causes  that   were  not  the 
result  of  enemy  action. 

In  addition,  the  war  has  resulted  In  the 
wounding  of  nearly  900,000  persons,  the  Pen- 
tagon report  revealed.  This  figure  does  not 
include  any  estimate  of  enemy  wounded, 
which  is  not  available. 

It  does  show  that  294,414  American  service- 
men, 20.211  allied  troops,  320,970  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  252,000  South  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  were  wounded.  These  add  up  to 
877,595. 

The  South  Vietnamese  civilian  figures 
probably  are  on  the  conservative  side.  Those 
fig\!res  were  supplied  by  the  South  Vietnam 
government. 

The  26,700  civilian  deaths  reported  by 
Saigon  were  those  caused  by  enemy  terrorist 
attacks.  No  figtires  were  made  available  on 
the  number  of  civilians  killed  by  American 
forces.  The  252,000  wotinded  were  only  those 
admitted  to  hospitals  from  1967  through 
1970. 

The  number  of  American  servicemen  In 
Vietnam  at  any  one  time  has  never  been  more 
than  about  530,000.  By  May  1,  the  American 
strength  Is  scheduled  to  be  down  to  284.000. 
But  each  draftee  and  many  regular  soldiers 
have  served  only  one  year  there.  Because  of 
the  numbers  required  to  replace  them,  the 
number  of  Americans  who  served  In  Vietnam 
from  Jan.  1.  1965  through  Sept.  30,  1970,  was 
2,885.700. 

The  Army,  m  might  be  expected,  has  sup- 
plied the  lion's  share — 1.522.800  men.  The 
rest  came  from  the  Navy  and  Coast  Ouard, 
450.000;  Marine  Corps,  430,100;  and  Air  Force 
452.800. 
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Vietnam  Is  only  one  place  in  the  Pacific 
where  the  United  States  has  military  per- 
sonnel on  duty.  On  Feb.  18,  for  example, 
there  were  330,600  in  Vietnam  and  168,000  la 
Okinawa,  the  Philippines.  Formosa,  Japan 
and  Korea. 

The  $115  billion  cost  of  the  war  to  the 
United  Stales  included  only  $100  million  In 
Uscal  1965. 

In  flscal  1966,  the  cost  went  up  to  $5  8  bil- 
lion. In  fiscal  1967.  It  Jumped  to  $20.1  bil- 
lion. Ill  fiscal  1968.  it  hit  $26.5  billion.  It 
reached  a  peak  of  $28  8  billion  in  fiscal  1969. 
And  in  flscal  1970  It  declined  to  $23.2  billion. 

The  Pentagon  estimates  that  by  June  30, 
when  fiscal  1971  ends,  the  United  Stales  will 
be  fundmg  the  war  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
iiiately  $14.5  billion  a  year. 

HJ.  Res.  258 

(Urging  the  President  of  the  United  States 
not  to  send  any  United  States  Armed  Forces 
to  Vietnam  after  March  1.  1971.  and  for 
other  purpnases) 

Re-iolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  after  March  1.  1971.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  not  send 
any  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  Vietnam. 
No  law.  rule,  or  regulation  in  effect  oii  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
amended  or  modified  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  a  tour  of  duty  with  respect  to  any 
member  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
assigned  to  duty  In  Vietnam  on  such  date  of 
enactment. 

Further,  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  as 
present  United  States  troops  in  Vietnam  are 
rotated  at  the  conclusion  of  their  one-year 
tour  of  duty,  their  remaining  units  shall  be 
consolidated  until  ultimately  no  United 
States  troops  will  remain  in  Vietnam. 


EXTENSION   OF   WAGE   AND  PRICE 
CONTROL    AUTHORITY 

HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN'  TIIF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
fortunately delayed  in  New  York  by 
urgent  business  involving  the  welfare  of 
my  constituents  and  did  not  arrive  in 
Washington  in  time  for  today's  vote  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  authorizing 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  President's 
authority  to  set  wage  and  price  controls, 
stabilize  interest  rates,  and  expand  credit 
controls.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  for  this  legislation. 

The  fact  that  this  legislation  is  needed 
is  spelled  out  dally  by  statistics  which 
tell  the  story  of  our  continued  economic 
distress.  It  is  tragic  that  the  President 
did  not  use  the  authority  granted  him 
under  legislation  originally  passed  by  the 
91st  Congress.  Even  now,  his  reluctance 
to  establish  wage  and  price  controls  is 
damaging  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
Nation  and  contributing  to  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

The  overwhelming  margin  by  which 
this  authority  is  being  renewed  should 
be  ample  evidence  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  Congress  views  our  economic  situ- 
ation. Continued  inaction  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  clearly  against  the  public  in- 
terest. 
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IMPACT  OP  BRUSSELS  ON 
U.S.SJI.  AND  WORLD 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
herewith  an  excellent  article  by  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist  entitled  "Impact  of 
Brussels  on  U.S.S.R.  and  World."  This 
article  is  written  by  a  widely  admired 
Boston  attorney,  Lewis  H.  Weinstein. 
Mr.  Weinstein  has  held  national  leader- 
ship posts  in  Jewish  organizations  in- 
cluding the  American  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry.  Mr.  Weinstein  was  a  cen- 
tral figure  at  the  recently  concluded 
Brussels  Conference  on  So'iiet  Jewry  on 
which  his  excellent  and  comprehensive 
article  reports. 

This  article  is  reprinted  from  the 
Jewish  Advocate  of  March  11,  1971.  It 
follows : 

Impact  of  Brussels  On  U.S.S.R. 

AND  World 

(By  Lewis  H.  Weinstein) 

(  Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Weinstein,  author  of 
this  article.  Is  a  prominent  Boston  attorney. 
He  has  held  national  leadership  poets  In 
Jewish  organizations.  Including  the  Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry.  He  was  a 
central  figure  at  the  recent  Brussels  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  on  which  he  repwrts 
here.) 

The  Brussels  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
dramatized  the  plight  of  three  and  a  half 
million  Jews  deprived  of  their  rights  to 
religious  and  cultural  freedom  and  to  free- 
dom from  antl-SemltIsm,  rights  expressly 
guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution.  It 
sharpened  the  issue  of  Soviet  refusal  to  per- 
mit Jews  to  emigrate,  despite  the  provisions 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  subscribed  to  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Some  850  Jewish  delegates  from  38  coun- 
tries In  all  the  continents  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  Brussels  Declaration  of 
solidarity  and  action.  The  program  was  high- 
lighted by  a  rare  synthesis  of  logic,  emotion, 
dedication  and  practical  realism. 

Arthur  Goldberg,  former  Jtistlce  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  presented  a  skillful  analysis 
of  the  problem  and  the  issues  at  the  open- 
ing session.  Dr.  Albert  Sabln  of  antl-pollo 
fame,  now  president  of  the  Welzmann  In- 
stitute of  Science  In  Israel,  presided  at  the 
first  plenary  session,  and  was  one  of  a  group 
of  scientists,  scholars,  philosophers,  writers 
and  artists  who  participated  In  various  ses- 
sions. 

Ell  Wlesel,  with  his  magic  mysticism  and 
his  moving  poetry,  stirred  the  audience  to 
tears  and  laughter.  Otto  Premlnger,  movie 
director,  and  Paddy  Chayefsky,  playwright 
and  television  writer,  were  not  of  the  same 
caliber:  they  were  brief.  Insulting  and  ap- 
parently unaware  of  the  background  or  pur- 
pose of  the  conference. 

Nehama  Llfschltz.  "The  Nightingale  of 
Soviet  Jewry."  and  Chief  Rabbi  Jacob  Kaplan 
of  Prance,  who  had  heroically  survived  two 
World  Wars,  touched  the  audience  deeply. 

David  Ben-Gurton.  approaching  his  85th 
birthday,  a  delegate  to  the  Conference,  spent 
his  days  in  Brussels  In  a  sickbed,  but  was 
permitted  by  hli  doctors  to  make  a  short 
appearance  io  express  his  solidarity  with  So- 
viet Jews  and  the  conference.  The  rafters  of 
the  Palais  des  Congres  resounded  to  the  roar 
of  welcome  to  this  vital  Jew. 

Ill  the  session  devoted  to  parliamentarians, 
Meaachem  Begin,  who  recently  led  the  Gahal 
Party  out  of  the  Israel  Cabinet,  talked 
"unity"    but    used,    unsuccessfully,    divisive 
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tactics.  A  perfect  reply  to  Begin  was  given  by 
Llova  Ellav,  also  of  the  Knesset,  author  of 
"Between  Hammer  and  Sickle,"  In  warm  Yid- 
dish, factual,  precise,  dramatic  and  devastat- 
ing. 

But  the  heroes  of  the  conference  were  a 
group  of  young  Russian  Jews  who  had  left 
the  Soviet  Union  within  a  matter  of  weeks. 
Two  girls  in  their  early  20's,  Ella  Tamsha  of 
Kovno  and  Kralna  Shur  of  Leningrad,  won 
the  hearts  of  the  conference  a.s  they  gave 
testimony  of  their  efforts  for  freedom.  Major 
Grlsha  Pegln,  a  Red  Army  hero,  forced  into 
an  Insane  asylum  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
when  he  wanted  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  in 
simple,  poignant,  sincere  words  held  the  au- 
dience captive. 

Five  commissions  devoted  to  work  with 
governments.  Jurists,  youth  and  campus  and 
mass  media  and  at  the  nongovermnental 
level,  did  the  nitty-gritty  work  of  the  con- 
ference, hearing  reports,  presenting  practi- 
cal, workable  programs,  analyzing  past  efforts 
and  outlimng  directions  and  guldeposts  for 
the  future.  The  last  named  of  these  com- 
missions had  an  omnibus  function  to  Include 
everything  that  had  not  been  Included  In 
the  am'olt  of  the  other  four  commissions. 

As  a  sample  of  how  these  commissions 
functioned,  let  me  describe  the  fifth  commis- 
sion, of  which  I  was  chairman.  After  a  pres- 
entation by  Dr.  J.  S.  Roth  of  London  and  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  63  delegates  gave 
formal  statements,  suggestions  and  experi- 
ences and  recommended  programs.  Consult- 
ants Included  two  rabbis  from  the  Hague  and 
Washington  and  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  International  Law  at  Tel  Aviv  University, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Israel  Delegation 
to  the  UN,  Intimately  familiar  with  Soviet 
matters.  A  Buenos  Aires  Jewish  leader  was 
vice-chairman. 

The  panoramic  sweep  of  dealing  with  po- 
litical parties,  including  the  Communists, 
inter-parliamentary  bodies,  new-Left  groups. 
Industry  and  labor,  Jewish  organizations  of 
all  kinds  and  varieties,  other  ethnic  and 
racial  groups,  voluntary  organizations  in- 
cluding civil  rights,  international  coopera- 
tion, supporters  of  United  Nations  and  peace 
movements,  professional,  scientific,  academic, 
artistic  and  intellectual  leaders,  religious 
leaders,  lay  and  clerical,  special  women's 
groups  and  a  host  of  others,  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  and  report. 

The  success  of  the  Brussels  Conference 
was  Insured  by  unsuccessful  Soviet  efforts  to 
cancel  the  program  and  then  to  attempt  a 
counter  program.  Without  Russian  interven- 
tion, the  conference  might  have  made  a 
headline  in  the  Yiddish  and  Anglo-Jewish 
press,  but  would  have  been  burled  In  the  back 
pages  of  general  newspap>ers.  The  USSR 
charged  that  the  conference  was  antl-Sovlet 
and  formally  demanded  cancellation.  Claude 
Kellman,  chairman  of  the  Conference  Secre- 
tariat and  the  Ideal  buslnessman-dlplomat- 
leader,  answered  each  allegation  with  preci- 
sion and  finesse.  The  Belgian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  responded  with  suavity  that 
Brussels  was  known  for  its  great  Congress 
structures,  its  hotels  and  its  hospitality. 
Moreover,  he  added:  "we  have  always  had 
room  In  Belgium  for  tho.se  who  believe, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  have  suffered 
Injustice  or  discrimination,  like  Karl  Marx 
and  Frledrlch  Engels,  both  of  whom  enjoyed 
Belgian  hospitality." 

When  the  Soviets  sent  their  puppets,  a 
Lieutenant  General,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Soviet  Bar  Association,  a  leader  of  a  large  co- 
operative farm  and  others,  the  re.spon.se  they 
received  was  negative.  Their  public  programs 
were  laughed  at  and  announced  movies  were 
not  even  thown.  Apparently  the  Soviet-Bel- 
gian Friendship  League  could  not  win  the 
support  even  of  Belgian  Communists  In  this 
endeavor. 

The  conference  ended  with  the  adoption 
by  acclamation  of  a  declaration  of  solidarity 
with   Soviet   Jews,   denunciation   of   Soviet 
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violations  of  human  rights,  rights  to  reli- 
gious and  cultural  liberty,  right  of  freedom 
from  anti-Semitism  and  right  to  emigrate, 
and  a  call  to  the  conscience  of  the  world  to 
ensure  these  rights. 

The  conference  selected  five  representa- 
tives from  France,  Israel.  Latin  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  to 
transmit  the  Declaration  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  United  Nations 
fortuitously  then  about  to  begin  its  sessions 
in  Geneva.  leaving  Brus.sels  verv  earlv,  we 
were  In  Geneva  before  the  offices  in  the  Palais 
de  Nations  opened. 

Our  program  Involved  conferences  with 
friendly  delegates,  including  Rita  E.  Hauser 
of  New  York ,  representing  the  United 
States,  and  the  President  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  Dr.  Andres  Aguilar,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  fellow  towns- 
man, our  Venezuelan  delegate.  Dr.  Ruben 
Merenfeld.  Despite  reports,  we  did  not  ask 
for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Commis- 
sion. We  knew  better,  and  even  if  the  lawyer 
members  of  our  group  had  not  known  that 
only  accredited  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions could  address  the  Commission,  our  ex- 
pert consultant  on  United  Nations'  mat- 
ters, Professor  Dlnsteln,  had  reminded  us  of 
this  requirement. 

President  AguUar  did  not  refuse  our  re- 
quest ( JTA  and  other  statements  to  the  con- 
trary). We  asked  him  to  file  our  Declaration 
with  the  ofllce  of  the  UN  Secretary  General 
in  Geneva,  which  after  translation  Into  the 
five  UN  languages,  vras  distributed  to  the 
Commission  members.  We  obtained  the  as- 
sistance which  we  requested.  And  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  knew 
we  were  present.  Even  the  Soviet  delegate, 
Nikola  K.  Tarrasov,  to  whom  Ambassador 
Hauser  presented  me,  knew  our  mission. 

At  noon.  Ambasador  Hauser  made  prob- 
ably the  strongest  statement  ever  made  by 
an  American  representative  at  a  UN  meeting 
on  the  Issue  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Two -thirds  of 
a  fifteen  minute  statement  were  devoted  to 
the  specific  problem  of  Soviet  treatment  of 
Jews,  a  historic.  Juridical,  nobly-stated  re- 
view, in  the  highest  traditions  of  American 
diplomacy.  A  summary  would  not  do  Justice 
to  her  brilliant  exiX)sltIon. 

Tarrassov  immediately  asked  for  the  right 
to  resp>ond  and  his  answers  showed  that  raw 
exposed  nerves  had  been  touched.  Mrs. 
Hauser  had  quoted  from  Pravda  that  any 
Soviet  Jew  who  wished  to  migrate  to  Israel 
Is  automatically  "an  enemy  of  the  Soviet 
f>eople."  The  Soviet  delegate  said  that  Mrs. 
Hauser's  quotation  was  baseless,  slanderous 
and  deceptive.  He  then  read  from  the  orig- 
inal which  had  said  that  any  Soviet  Jew 
who  wished  to  migrate  to  Israel  Is  a  Zionist 
and  thus  automatically  an  enemy  of  the  So- 
viet people.  He  then  uttered  a  tirade  against 
Zionism  as  racism,  imperialism,  etc.,  etc. 
When  he  added  that  the  Pravda  editor  spoke 
only  as  an  individual,  even  though  Tarras- 
sov agreed  with  him,  the  otherwise  solemn 
assembly  burst  into  laughter.  Only  the  Iron 
curtain  and  Arab  representatives  did  not 
smile. 

The  delegate  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Joined  the  debate,  but  Mrs.  Hauser 
responded  with  concise  and  effective  words. 
Her  performance  rated  an  A  plus. 

That  she  made  a  deep  impact  was  appar- 
ent by  the  remarks  of  the  Iraqul  and  Leba- 
nese delegates  to  a  New  York  Times  reporter 
with  whom  we  sat.  At  lunch.  Mrs.  Hau.ser 
gi-  e  us  additional  Insight  Into  some  of  the 
Commission's  m.embers.  programs  and  prob- 
lems. 

Unfortun.itely,  efforts  of  Rabbi  Melr 
Kahne  to  sensatlonlize  hir.  role  and  to  dis- 
rupt the  Brussels  Conference  received  more 
attention  than  they  deserved.  The  request 
of  the  Jewish  Defense  League  to  participate 
in  the  conference  was  turned  down,  because 
it  has  no  rel.itionship  to  any  of  the  Jewish 
organizations,    representing    practically    the 
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entire  American  Jewish  community,  under 
the  umbrellas  of  the  two  American  sponsor- 
ing organizations.  A  number  of  Rabbi  Ka- 
hane's  strong  supporters  were  delegates  to 
Brussels;  they  had  been  named  delegates  of 
the  Re\nslonlst  branch  of  the  American 
Zionist  Federation,  and  Rabbi  Kahcme,  I  as- 
sume, might  have  come  as  a  similar  delegate. 

The  statement  of  the  few  Brussels  follow- 
ers of  Rabbi  Kahane  that  his  arrest  and  de- 
portation were  the  result  of  action  by  the 
officials  of  the  Conference  la  not  true.  Se- 
curity was  strict.  The  Soviet  authorities' 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  cancel  the  Conference, 
the  presence  In  Brussels  of  several  Russian 
apologists  for  the  Soviet  authorities  and  the 
wild  threats  of  Dr.  George  Habash,  head  of 
the  Arab  terrorist  radical  group  (which  had 
claimed  responsibility  for  plane  hijackings) 
that  Jews  going  to  the  Conference  would 
taste  terrorist  medicine,  were  responsible  for 
large  numbers  of  Belgian  police  at  every 
entrance  to  the  Conference  Hall. 

When  Rabbi  Kahane  was  denied  admit- 
tance because  be  did  not  have  a  delegate's 
card,  he  called  a  "press  conference"  at  the 
main  gateway  and,  with  a  few  others,  ap- 
parently headed  toward  the  entrance.  The 
Belgian  police  detained  him  and  Foreign 
Ministry  ofRclals  ordered  him  out  of  the 
country. 

The  officials  of  the  Bnissels  Jewish  Con- 
ference had  no  part  In  the  arrest  or  de- 
portation of  Rabbi  Kahane. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  delegates  at 
Brussels  believed  that  the  methods  of  per- 
sistent diplomacy,  of  obtaining  the  support 
of  governments,  the  United  Nations,  recog- 
nized non-governmental  organizations  (hav- 
ing status  with  the  UN) ,  men  and  women 
of  good  will  of  all  religions,  labor  groups, 
business  and  industry,  artists  and  Intellectu- 
als and  all  groups  dedicated  to  human  rights, 
are  more  effective  in  obtaining  results  than 
violence,  harassment,  breaking  up  cultural 
evente  or  other  extremist  measures.  They 
believe  that  the  tactics  of  Rabbi  Kahane  and 
the  Jewish  Defense  League  are  counter-pro- 
ductive of  their  announced  goals,  violative  of 
the  principles  of  democracy,  dangerous  to 
members  of  the  League  and  harmful  to  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  prefer  to 
penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain  with  the  support 
of  the  conscience  of  the  world,  rather  than 
to  rely  upon  strong-arm  methods. 

Some  delegates,  including  some  of  the 
youth  delegates,  were  frustrated  In  their 
efforts  to  establish  a  formal,  permanent 
World  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  a  highly 
commendable  purpose.  But,  the  B'nal  B'rith 
International  Council,  the  Jewish  Agency- 
World  Zionist  organization  and  the  World 
Jewish  Congress  were  not  yet  ready  for  this 
step,  whatever  their  reasons  may  be.  Since 
they  were  influential  members  of  the  Presid- 
ium, any  floor  effort  would  have  succeeded. 
But  anyone  knowing  the  "art  of  the  pos- 
sible," the  attainable,  the  achievable,  knew 
that,  wUly-nlUy,  a  secretariat  and  presidium 
of  Jews  throughout  the  world  on  the  Issue  of 
Soviet  Jews  alrea<^y  exists  and  can  be  called 
into  action  immediately.  And  there  is  strong 
support  for  financially  self-«ufflclent  regional 
and  national  conferences.  The  need  for  top 
lay  and  professional  direction  Is  obvious.  In 
the  United  States,  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem already  has  the  attention  of  key  na- 
tional Jewish  organizations  and  leaders. 

What  impact  did  the  conference  have  on 
the  Soviet  Union?  We  know  their  immediate 
unsuccessful  responses.  But,  as  Winston 
Churchill  once  said,  the  USSR  is  "a  riddle 
wrapped  in  a  mystery  inside  an  enigma." 
Within  a  week  after  the  Conference,  one 
planeload  of  50  Jews,  mostly  young  people 
from  Moscow,  Riga  and  Kishinev,  arrived  at 
Lydda  In  Israel,  the  largest  group  of  Ruasiskn 
Jews  to  arrive  at  one  time  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State.  Will  many  more  be 
able  to  come? 
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What  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  at  any  time 
may  be  stupid,  subtle,  skillful,  brutal  or 
even  humane.  The  answer  is  Interwoven 
with  the  broad  political  goals  of  the  USSR, 
Its  Middle  East  penetration,  its  relations  with 
Arabs,  its  sensitivity  to  criticism,  its  adher- 
ence to  certain  slogans,  all  in  the  context 
of  a  totalitarian,  monolithic  structure,  with 
Internal  forces  struggling  against  one  an- 
other— and  all  against  a  background  of  a 
long-standing,  deeply-rooted  antl-Semltlsm. 

Svetlana  Alleluyeva,  Stalin's  daughter, 
once  told  me  that  changes  In  Soviet  policies 
on  treatment  of  Jews  would  only  come  after 
the  present  Soviet  leadership  changes.  Is 
she  right?  Kremlinologlsts  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  elsewhere  have  emphasized  to 
me  the  unpredictability  of  Soviet  responses. 
Our  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  world 
must  be  continuous,  fervent,  at  every  level 
and  Into  every  comer.  And  our  alllee  are 
many;  among  the  strongest  are  the  Soviet 
Jews  of  courage.  Even  the  non-Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  whether  they  now  live  abroad 
like  Kutznet2X3V,  or  who  remain  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  like  the  Nobel  Laureate  in 
Literature,  Solzhenltsyn,  or  the  poet  Tevtu- 
shenko  or  the  composer  Shostakovich  are 
our  allies.  And  for  a  message  of  hope,  listen 
to  the  flrst  movement  of  Shostakovich's  13th 
Symphony  to  the  Yevtushenko  ik«™.  "Babl 
Yar,"  banned  in  the  soviet  Union. 

The  Impact  of  the  Brussels  Conference  will 
be  felt  in  many  corners  of  the  world,  If  we 
cause  It  to  be  felt.  The  period  between 
Purlm,  Festival  of  the  Victory  of  Queen 
Esther  and  Mordecal  over  Haman  In  Persia, 
and  Passover,  Festival  of  Freedom  from 
Slavery  In  Egypt,  is  a  good  time  to  reflect 
and  to  commit  one's  energy  and  to  act.  If  not 
now,  when? 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  House  to 
commemorate  the  national  holidays  and 
other  dates  of  significance  of  those  coun- 
tries that  have  provided  the  United 
States  with  much  of  its  sense  of  history 
and  fundamental  social  outlook.  Cer- 
tainly, Greece  is  such  a  country. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence was  celebrated  on  March  25, 
1971.  Traditionally,  this  day  is  regarded 
as  the  first  blow  struck  for  Greek  liberty. 

We  in  America  owe  the  Greek  nation 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude.  They  have 
provided  much  of  the  philosophic  under- 
pinnings of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  outlines  of  our  basic  structure 
of  government,  and  the  thrust  of  our 
heritage. 

The  contribution  of  Greece  to  civiliza- 
tion is  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
measure.  The  number  of  ideas,  the  ob- 
jects of  art,  the  governmental  principles, 
the  literature,  the  great  thinkers — all  are 
part  of  a  culture  that  cannot  and  will  not 
die. 

Unfortunately,  a  police  state  now  exists 
in  Greece.  The  philosophy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment nms  counter  to  the  entire  her- 
itage of  Greece.  It  is  repressive.  It  is 
tyrannical.  Curiously,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained an  icy  silence  as  to  its  posture  on 
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the  present  rulers  of  Greece.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  military  Junta  is  making 
progress  in  the  reestabllshment  of  liberty, 
yet  two  Senate  investigators  have  just 
filed  a  report  that  challeni^es  this  view. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  United 
States  use  its  influence  and  challenge 
the  control  of  the  junta;  we  should  de- 
mand free  elections  and  we  should  cut 
off  military  aid  until  reforms  are  made, 

I  am  proud  to  honor  the  people  of 
Greece,  for  they  have  been  leaders  in  the 
quest  for  political  freedom  and  individual 
thought.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  free- 
dom and  independence  will  return  once 
again  to  Greece  and  that  the  present 
nolers  will  realize  that  the  dignity  of  a 
people  cannot  be  compromised  and  can- 
not be  denied. 


RESOLUTION    ON    SOVIET    JEWRY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  an  important  statement  issued 
by  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

This  statement  memorializes  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  prevail 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Soviet 
Jews  to  freely  practice  their  religion, 
maintain  their  culture,  and  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  on  their  own  free  will. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  was 
given  to  me  by  the  Honorable  Theodore 
D.  Mann,  a  member  of  that  great  body, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  rally  attended  by 
2,000  people  at  the  Newton,  Mass.,  City 
Hall  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  Memorializing  the  President  of 
the  Unted  States  to  prevail  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  Soviet  Jews  to  freely  prac- 
tice their  Religion,  maintain  their  Cul- 
ture and  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  on  their 
own  free  will. 

Whereas,  Reports  from  Russia  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Soviet  government  to  permit 
Jews  to  leave  the  country  and  of  the  polit- 
ical and  racist  repression  of  these  people 
is  of  great  concern  to  all  free  men;  and 

Whereaa,  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  In  1948  adopted  a  resolution 
entitled  "The  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights"  and  In  1966  adopted  the  rec- 
commendations  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  elimination  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion which  further  defined  these  human 
rights,  condemned  racial  discrimination, 
agreed  to  pursue  by  all  appropriate  means,  a 
policy  of  eliminating  racial  and  political  dis- 
crimination, and  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  problem  and  guaranteeing 
everyone  equal  protection  before  the  law;  and 
Whereas,  The  Soviet  Union  subscribed  to 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1948  and  voted 
to  ratify  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
vention of  1965;  and 

Whereas,  Although  the  fate  of  an  individ- 
ual may  still  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  govern- 
ment. It  Is  a  matter  of  continuing  and  In- 
creasing international  concern  whenever  such 
government  Is  guilty  of  political  and  racist 
discrimination  and  of  repression  against  any 
segment  of  its  citizens;   therefore  be  It 
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Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  the  political  and  racist  discrimina- 
tion and  repression  of  the  Soviet  Jews  by 
the  Soviet  Union  before  the  United  Nations 
and  to  use  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  government  in  urging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  allow  Soviet  Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  on  their  own  free  will;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  commonwealth. 


INFLUENCING  A  CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  M.  C.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KINTDCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  en- 
joyed a  healthy  return  on  my  annual 
questionnaire  which  was  mailed  out  in 
the  district  in  February.  I  received  more 
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than  8,600  questionnaires  with  about 
14,400  individual  respondents  participat- 
ing in  the  poll. 

Right  after  the  questionnaire  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  district,  the  Kentucky 
Post  and  Times-Star  commented  edi- 
torially on  it.  The  text  foUovirs: 

Inflttencing  a  Congressman 

Rep.  Gene  Snyder's  February  newsletter 
Is  a  two-way  mailing  piece  containing  the 
BtiU-rtslng  Kentucky  congressman's  annual 
questionnaire.  This  one  is  Interesting  in  two 
particulars.  For  one  thing  it's  tabulated  for 
yes/ no  replies  by  two  persons — designated 
"HIS"  and  "HERS,"  like  two  bath  towels 
hung  side  by  side. 

Further,  the  12  queetlons  are  highly  per- 
tinent if  not  downright  critical,  for  they 
seek  opinions  on  President  Nixon's  "state  of 
the  union"  goals  and  broad  questions  of 
high-level  policy. 

We  look  forward  with  more  than  casual 
Interest  to  a  report  on  the  returns  from  this 
mailer.  They  should  Indicate  the  thinking 
of  concerned  northern  Kentuckians  of  both 
sexes  on  welfare,  the  budget,  revenue-shar- 
ing, ecology,  Cambodia,  price-control.  Com- 
munism, cabinet  reorganization,  Justice 
Douglas,  UN  membership  for  Red  China  and 
Nixon's  leadership. 

|ln  percenti 
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"Your  answers,"  the  newsletter  concludes, 
"wlU  be  most  helpful  to  me  in  performing  my 
duties  as  your  congressman."  They  should  be 
so  Indeed.  We  like  to  see  members  of  Con- 
gress as  sensitive  to  the  views  of  their  con- 
stituents as  this  suggests.  Snyder  has  Just 
become  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  committee,  and  his  con- 
gressional star  is  much  in  the  ascendancy. 

Tet  no  mere  weathercock  is  this  forthright 
Kentucky  Republican.  He  assumes,  and 
rightly,  we  believe,  that  most  Kentuckians 
would  approve  a  massive  crash  program  in 
cancer  research — even  If  it  meant  abandon- 
ing the  lunar  wilderness  and  the  SST.  And 
he  voices  his  own  strong  disappointment  in 
Nixon's  astronomical  and  infiationary  budget. 

We  hope  every  couple  who  receives  one  of 
these  questionnaires  sits  right  down  and  fills 
It  out,  then  invests  six  cents  in  good  govern- 
ment. Any  man  who  falls  to  do  so  overlooks 
an  opportunity  to  be  politically  effective  In 
the  democratic  tradition  (if  youll  pardon 
that  adjective,  Oene). 

And  any  woman  who  neglects  to  check  the 
"HERS"  answers  is  disloyal  to  the  Women's 
Ub. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  are  as 

follows : 


Yes 


No 
No     opinion 


Yes 


No 
No     opinion 


1.  OoVou  favor  the  proposed  plan  lor  a  guaranteed  minimum  income 

tor  every  family  with  children?  (total  welfare  cost  estimated  to 

at  least  double  under  this  plan)..  _   6.5        92.4 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  Taderal  budget  should  be  balanced  under 

today's  conditions?        .   .     .      68.0        28.6 

3.  Oo  you  favor  tax-supported  expansion  of  basic  medical  care  for 

every  needy  family? --   .- 42.1        55.8 

4.  Do  you  favor  returning  a  part  of  Federal  revenues  to  State  and 

local  governments  to  spend  as  they  please  without  Federal 

control? _.   .      40.4        57.5 

5.  Oo  you  favor  new  and  additional  government  spending  to  restore 

and  enhance  our  natural  environment? 65.  5        32.  3 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  plan  to  reorganize  7  cabinet  departments  into  4 

new  agencies?  53. 2        36.  0 


7- 

1.0  8. 

3.4  j  9. 

2.1  I  10. 

I 

'  11. 

2.1  I  12. 

2.2 

10.8 


Should  the  United  States  give  arms  and  advisory  support  to 

Cambodia? _ _ _ _.__ _      48.7        47.5 

If  prices  could  be  stabilized,  would  you  be  willing  to  have  your 

pay  or  annuity  level  frozen? 68.6        27. 1 

Oo  you  feel  the  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  Supreme  Court 

Justice  Douglas  should  be  renewed  in  this  Congress? 62.9        28.5 

Oo  you  believe  the  United  States  has  a  global  responsibility  to 

prevent  the  spread  of  Communism? 52.7        41.1 

Do  you  favor  the  admission  of  Red  China  into  the  U.N. ? 33.3        62.5 

Generally,  are  you  satisfied  with  President  Nixon's  performance 

to  dale? 54.4        40.4 


3.8 

4.3 

8.7 

3.2 
4.2 

5.2 


POTHOLES— TOP  MAINTENANCE 
PROBLEM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  streets 
commissioner  Leo  Ghsldstein  announced 
today  that  since  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia began  its  "pothole  reporter"  cam- 
paign on  February  16,  some  50,000  pot- 
hole conditions  have  been  repaired  by 
city  forces  at  a  cost  of  almost  $300,000. 

Commissioner  Goldstein  stated  that 
over  1,500  tons  of  bituminous  materials 
have  been  used  to  plug  the  potholes, 
which  are  conditions  that  occur  when 
moisture  seeps  into  roadway  cracks,  ex- 
pands when  it  freezes,  and  cracks  the 
concrete. 

He  added  that  the  pothole  is  one  of 
Philadelphia's  top  maintenance  prob- 
lems and  said  that  it  reaches  its  peak 
during  the  period  of  spring  to  early  sum- 
mer when  the  city  spends  $11,000  a  day 
for  pothole  repairs. 

Goldstein  urged  Philadelphians  to  con- 
tinue sending  post  cards  identifying  pot- 
hole locations  to  him  in  room  840,  Mu- 
nicipal Services  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  calling  MU  6-5508. 

With  the  aid  of  "pothole  reporters,"  he 


pointed  oat,  the  city  can  more  quickly 
schedule  repairs  of  these  roadway  haz- 
ards, thus  saving  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  minimizing  possible  damage  to 
automobiles. 


LUMBER    PRICES    ARE    RISING 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  n)AHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  lumber 
prices  are  rising  as  the  housing  industry 
moves  out  of  a  slump,  so  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  it  will  In- 
vestigate the  lumber  industry. 

The  Government's  xmderstanding  and 
support  of  the  forest  Industry  is  not 
exactly  outstanding  so  I  guess  this  latest 
is  about  par  for  the  course. 

The  industry  is  accused  of  stalling  on 
its  Government  timber  contracts  to  wait 
higher  prices.  If  waiting  for  market  con- 
ditions to  improve  can  be  called  "stall- 
ing," then  that  is  exactly  what  they  are 
doing.  But  why  should  they  not?  Their 
timber  contracts  were  signed  2  years  ago 
on  the  basis  of  high  stumpage  prices  pre- 
vailing at  that  time.  Recently  as  demand 
has  increased,  the  Government  has  sold 


less  and  less  timber.  If  you  cannot  in- 
crease production,  you  have  not  got 
much  to  go  on.  Who  is  to  blame  here — 
the  industry  or  the  Government? 

The  administration  will  also  investi- 
gate the  trading  of  wood  products  on  the 
futures  market  In  Chicago  and  study  the 
availability  of  boxcars  for  forest  prod- 
ucts. Both  are  welcome,  but  why  did  It 
have  to  take  a  change  in  lumber  prices 
to  stir  the  Government  to  action? 

I  also  wonder  where  the  Government's 
concern  was  as  demands  on  timber  re- 
sources grew.  Forest  research  funds  have 
not  been  increased  to  help  meet  the  de- 
mand. Why  did  they  not  increase  the 
funding  of  sales  by  the  Forest  Service? 
The  problem  is  compounded  by  congres- 
sional failure  to  provide  enough  money 
for  forest  highway  construction — but  the 
administration  even  held  back  part  of 
the  funds  that  were  provided.  Now,  just 
as  we  are  moving  into  an  expansionary 
budget,  the  administration  aimoimces 
the  complete  cancellation  of  the  money 
which  was  held  back.  Even  as  the  Presi- 
dent was  seeking  money  for  the  SST,  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee  was  an- 
nouncing plans  for  a  $2  billion  acceler- 
ated public  works  program,  the  OMB  in 
the  White  House  canceled  plans  to  build 
forest  roads. 

Lumbermen  should  be  commended  for 
the  good  job  they  did  in  minimizing  tin- 
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employment  during  last  year's  depressed 
market  period  by  keeping  men  at  work 
and  building  up  inventories.  Instead  of 
Jumping  on  them  when  prices  rise,  we 
should  be  giving  them  credit  for  what 
they  have  done.  The  forest  industry  does 
not  like  fluctuating  prices  any  better 
than  anyone  else.  What  would  be  wel- 
come at  this  time  is  a  statement  from  the 
administration  pledging  consistent  sup- 
port for  forest  management  funds. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  is  ailing  the 
lumber  industry  today,  you  have  only  to 
look  at  what  the  Government's  policies 
were  yesterday.  Instead  of  investigating 
the  lumber  industry,  the  administration 
should  be  investigating  itself. 


HUMILIATION  OF  RUSSIAN  JEWRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
December  of  last  year,  when  the  Lenin- 
grad show  trial  focused  world  attention 
on  the  himiiliation  of  Russian  Jewry, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  its  Jewish 
community.  New  York  Times  reports 
that  an  average  of  about  15  Jews  per  day 
are  emigrating  from  the  coimtry,  as  com- 
pared to  about  two  a  day  in  January  and 
six  a  day  in  February.  This  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  to  all  men  who  cherish 
human  fredom  and  value  human  dignity. 

In  large  measure,  this  development 
owes  to  the  constant  pressure  of  world 
opinion  on  the  Soviet  Union,  much  of 
which  was  generated  from  within  this 
very  Chamber.  That  the  Russian  leader- 
ship is  still  sensitive  to  international 
conunent — when  rationally  expressed 
and  peacefully  exercised — is  surely  a 
cause  for  hope  in  this  body  and  around 
the  world. 

Still,  the  condition  of  the  Soviet  Jew 
remains  unsatisfactory,  and  still,  there 
is  the  fear  that  it  will  deteriorate  even 
further  once  the  pressure  of  world  opin- 
ion has  relaxed.  I  have  little  confidence 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  continue 
to  pursue  its  new  policy  toward  Jews 
without  some  prodding  from  external 
sources. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  this 
week  two  pieces  of  legislation  on  this 
subject,  both  of  which  would  increase 
American  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  its 
Jewish  citizens.  We  cannot  stand  idly  by 
while  another  wave  of  anti-Semitism 
sweeps  through  the  Russian  nation. 

The  first  of  my  bills  would  provide 
30,000  special  refugee  visas  for  Russian 
Jews  who  wish  to  come  to  this  country. 
In  a  sense,  this  is  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and,  particularly,  to 
its  emigration  policy.  In  the  past,  most 
Jewish  requests  for  emigration  have  been 
denied  on  the  grounds  that  the  emigrant 
had  not  received  permission  from  the 
country  in  which  he  wanted  to  stay.  In 
fact,  this  technicality  merely  clouded  the 
real  nature  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 
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My  bill  would  bring  the  Soviet  policy 
of  persecution  into  the  open  by  eliminat- 
ing the  technicality:  Soviet  officials 
would  know  beforehand  that  a  large 
number  of  Jews  are  entirely  welcome  in 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  sets  no  precedent.  Similar  ac- 
tions were  taken  to  permit  30,000  Hun- 
garian and  10,000  Czechoslovakian  refu- 
gees to  settle  here  after  their  1956  and 
1968  national  conflicts.  Moreover,  565,000 
Cubans  have  made  the  United  States 
their  home  through  exemptions  from  the 
immigration  laws.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  extend  this  same 
privilege  to  the  downtrodden  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

My  second  measure  is  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  reaffirm  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  basic  human  rights.  He 
is  directed  to  take  steps  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  grant  religious  and  cul- 
tural freedom  to  its  Jewish  minority  and 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  those  wishing 
to  emigrate.  The  President  has  already 
acted  firmly  in  this  regard  through  the 
United  Nations.  I  ask  only  that  the  em- 
phasis be  spread  to  other  diplomatic 
channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  past  efforts  to  relieve 
the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jew  have  already 
proven  helpful.  But  much  more  remains 
to  be  done,  if  he  is  ever  to  be  granted 
the  rights  we,  as  free  men,  so  greatly 
appreciate. 
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Sixth,  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  for 
the  exchange  and  release  of  all  prisoners. 

I  stand  in  quiet  awe  of  the  courage  of 
the  devoted  wives  and  families  of  these 
imprisoned  men.  It  is  to  the  tireless  ef- 
foits  of  family  members  like  Mrs.  Arvin 
Knutson  of  Billings,  Mont.,  who  is  Mon- 
tana's State  coordinator  of  the  efforts  of 
the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Pi-isoners  and  Missing  in 
Southeast  A.=:ia,  that  we  owe  the  inter- 
national focus  on  the  plight  of  our  men. 
Their  frustrations  are  too  great  to 
imagine,  yet  their  will  is  marvelous.  Ev- 
ery  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  Na- 
tion must  shai-e  their  personal  burdens. 

There  can  be  no  rest  in  America,  while 
this  national  grief  hangs  over  the  land, 
until  our  imprisoned  Americans  are  freed 
Irom  the  prisons  of  North  Vietnam. 


PRISONER  TREATMENT  MUST 
CONCERN  US  ALL 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  'National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in 
Action."  is  the  time  to  look  hard  at  the 
dilemma  we  face.  Hundreds  of  Ameri- 
cans are  held  in  North  Vietnam  with  lit- 
tle or  no  communication  with  their 
families,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the 
rules  of  humanity  and  decency  recog- 
nized by  the  world's  nations. 

I  have  joined  in  the  introduction  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  115  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  demonstrate  the  deep 
conviction  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  North  Vietnam  must  comply 
with  the  accords  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Montana, 
and  all  Americans  certainly,  I  ask  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong — 

One,  to  identify  prisoners  whom  they 
hold: 

Two,  to  treat  prisoners  humanely; 

Three,  To  release  the  seriously  sick  or 
injured  prisoners — at  least  to  a  neutral 
nation ; 

Fourth,  to  permit  impartial  interna- 
tional inspection  of  all  prisoner  of  war 
facilities ; 

Fifth,  to  allow  more  frequent  and 
meaningful  mail  contact  between  pris- 
onei's  and  their  families,  and 


EULOGY  TO  HERBERT  KEALOHA 
KEPPELER^OUTSTANDING  CITI- 
ZEN OF  HAWAII 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUN.AGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
period  from  March  1903  to  March  1971 
has  been  for  Hawaii,  as  it  has  for  the 
entire  Nation,  an  eventful  one.  This  pe- 
riod also  marks  the  lifespan  of  Herbert 
Kealoha  Keppeler.  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Hawaii  who  passed  away  on  March 
18,  1971,  just  a  few  days  short  of  what 
would  have  been  his  68th  birthday.  Mr. 
Keppeler  was  for  many  years  closely  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  Hawaii.  As  a 
friend  I  mourn  over  his  death  and  send 
his  family  my  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
condolences. 

Herb  Keppeler  was  a  native  son  in 
every  fine  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  born 
in  Pearl  City,  immediately  north  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  March  26,  1903.  He  attended 
a  Honolulu  high  school,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Hawaii  in 
1924  with  a  degree  in  civil  engineering. 

He  joined  the  Bishop  Estate  as  surveyor 
and  civil  engineer  upon  his  graduation 
from  college,  and  began  an  association 
which,  except  for  a  period  of  about  10 
years,  was  to  last  a  lifetime.  The  Bishop 
Estate  was  established  under  the  will  of 
Princess  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop,  founder 
of  the  Kamehameha  Schools,  maintained 
and  operated  by  the  estate  trustees. 

Mr.  Keppeler  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  office  manager  in  1936  and 
to  chief  engineer  in  1946. 

After  serving  in  a  managerial  capacity 
with  a  private  firm  in  Honolulu  from 
1951  to  1962,  he  returned  to  Bishop  Estate 
as  a  trustee  and  served  in  such  capacity 
from  1962  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

From  1938  to  1943,  Mr.  Keppeler  served 
on  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

Following  a  period  of  service  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  civil  engineering  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  and  as  caotain  with  the 
Businessmen's  Military  Training  Corps, 
he  sened  with  the  Army  during  World 
War  II. 

After  the  war,  he  found  time  to  serve 
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In  such  important  community  posts  as 
president  of  the  Palama  Settlement 
board  of  trustees  and  commissioner  with 
the  Honolulu  Redevelopment  Agency. 

The  senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  in 
recognition  of  Herbert  Kealoha  Kep- 
peler's  outstanding  community  service, 
on  March  19,  1971,  adopted  a  resolution 
which  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

S.  Res.  201 

Resolution  in  memory  of  Herbert 

Kealoha  Keppeler 

Whereas.  Herbert  Kealoha  Keppeler, 
Trustee  under  the  Will  of  the  Estate  of 
Bemlce  Pauahi  Bishop,  Deceased,  died  on 
March  18,  1971  In  the  67th  year  of  his  life; 

and 

Whereas,  since  his  birth  two-thirds  of  a 
century  ago  In  Pearl  City,  Herbert  Keppeler's 
life  has  been  inextricably  bound  with  Hawaii 
jind  Its  people;   and 

Whereas,  Herbert  Keppeler  was  long  as- 
sociated with  the  Bishop  Estate  first  as  em- 
ployee, later  as  an  officer,  and  finally  as  a 
trustee;  and 

Whereas,  Herbert  Keppeler  was  also  active 
In  public,  community  and  professional  or- 
ganizations, notably  as  Regent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  passing  of  Herbert  Kep- 
peler, Hawaii  has  lost  an  able  son  and  loyal 
servant;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1971,  that  It  pays  Its  final  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Herbert  Kealoha  Keppeler 
and  Joins  the  entire  community  In  mourn- 
ing the  passing  of  a  good  and  faithful  friend 
of  Hawaii;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Senate 
and  copies  thereof  be  transmitted  to  his 
family  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Bishop 
Estate. 

SENATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAH. 

March  19, 1971 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Res- 
olution was  this  day  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Sixth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1971. 

David  McClunc, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 


Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


A  CALL  TO  ACTION— NATIONAL 
HOUSING  CONFERENCE  URGES 
RELEASE  OF  APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  com- 
posed of  mayors,  officials  of  housing  au- 
thorities, and  other  municipal  officials 
throughout  the  Nation,  has  strongly  pro- 
tested the  withholding,  freezing  and  im- 
pounding of  funds  for  important  pro- 
grams for  our  cities  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  a  call  to  action  by  the 
National  Housing  Conference  which  in- 
cludes a  statement  I  recently  submitted 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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This  legislative  information  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Housing  Conference  fol- 
lows : 

A  Note  to  the  OscANizAriONAL  Representa- 
tives Who  Cooperate  in  the  Housing 
Legislation  Information  Sebvice  and  to 
NHC's  Friends  in  the  Field 

March  24,  1971. 
The  hearings  before  the  Ervln  (D.,  N.C.) 
Subcommittee  on  the  Separation  of  Powers 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
end  tomorrow.  Tlie  record  of  the  hearings, 
for  statements  to  be  filed  and  included 
therein,  will  be  open  for  ten  days.  The  Sub- 
committee tells  us  that  all  statements  will 
be  welcomed  within  that  time  limit. 

We  recommend  to  you  the  statement  of 
Congressman  Joe  L.  Evlns  (D.,  Tenn.)  en- 
closed, which  was  presented  to  the  Ervln 
Subcommittee.  You  recall  that  In  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress,  Congressman  Evlns 
chaired  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offlces-Houslng-Space-Sclence  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which  handled 
the  moneys  for  HUD.  Twice,  he  had  to  take 
the  measure  to  the  House  fioor,  the  flrrt  bill 
having  been  vetoed  by  the  President  As  floor 
manager  of  such  a  measure,  he  Is  without 
peer. 

Although  Congressman  Evlns  has  now 
moved  over  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  retains  his 
seat  as  ranking  majority  Member  on  the  In- 
dependent Offices-Housing — et  al.  Subcom- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Congress- 
man Edward  P.  Boland  (D..  Mass.).  From 
long  experience,  we  will  find  In  Congressman 
Boland  a  brUliant,  able  and  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  housing  and  Its  allied  programs  In 
the  public  Interest. 

Prom  the  attached,  you  will  observe  that 
Congressman  Evlns  holds  a  lively  Interest — 
a  deep  burn  you  might  say — In  the  with- 
holding of  funds  by  the  Administration 
which  were  appropriated  In  the  last  Congres- 
sional session. 

For  the  National  Housing  Conference.  I 
will  file  a  statement  with  the  Ervln  Com- 
mittee objecting  to  the  freeze  of  funds  for 
urban  renewal,  low-rent  public  housing, 
model  cities  and  water  and  sewer  programs. 
A  Suggestion  for  National  Public  Interest 
Organizations:  To  be  sure  that  we  take  every 
opportunity  offered,  we  believe  that  you  will 
want  to  file  a  statement. 


Statement  or  Congressman  Jok  L.  Evtns 

Mr.  Chairman  and  dlfltlngiilshed  members 
of  this  Committee — I  want  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  of  presenting  my  views 
on  this  most  Important  matter  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

I  want  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  conducting  these  timely  and  appropriate 
hearings. 

As  you  know,  our  forefathers  when  they 
drafted  the  Constitution  had  some  rather 
definite  ideas  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers  and  checks  and  bal- 
ances. This  Is.  of  course,  fundamental  to  our 
system  and  through  the  years  this  sensitive 
system  has  worked  remarkably  well. 

At  times  we  have  had  strong  Presidents — 
at  other  times  we  have  had  weak  presidents 
and  strong  Congressional  leaders — and  at 
other  times  the  Judicial  branch  has  been 
dominant. 

However,  the  system  has  always  worked — 
the  pendulum  has  always  swung  back  as  the 
various  constitutional  checks  and  counter- 
measures  available  to  the  various  branches 
were  used  to  re-establish  their  rightful  place 
In  the  American  system  of  Government. 

These  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  most 
timely  because  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this 
time  we  are  at  a  critical  Juncture  in  history 
with  respect  to  preserving  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress. 

As   you   are   aware,    many  of  the   powers 
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of  the  Congress  have  been  eroded  over  the 
years.  Many  powers  vested  In  the  Executive 
In  wartime  have  set  precedents  and  estab- 
lished a  trend  of  concentration  of  power. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  grown  in 
size,  magnitude  and  complexity  with  the 
President,  the  Cabinet  Secretaries  and  other 
high  officials  assuming  greater  and  greater 
powers. 

And  I  must  say  that  Congress  all  too  often 
has  gone  along  with  the  recommendation  of 
various  Presidents  and  reorganization  pro- 
posals which  have  served  to  negate  its  own 
power. 

In  any  event  there  has  been  a  steady  en- 
croachment by  the  Executive  Branch  on  the 
Legislative  Branch. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  elements  of 
this  encroachment  la  the  expanding  power 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB) ,  formerly  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  Execu- 
tive power  Is  the  excessive  employment  of 
the  freezing,  withholding  and  Impounding 
of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  by 
the  Bureau — now  by  the  OMB. 

The  OMB  was  created  In  a  reorganization 
last  year  allegedly  to  assure  a  more  efficient 
management  of  Federal  funds  and  Federal 
Departments  and  agencies. 

This  agency — OMB — within  the  Executive 
Branch  Is  exercising  enormous  powers  fol- 
lowing this  reorganization,  and  the  Director 
of  OMB  is  now  referred  to  In  the  press  as 
the  "General  Manager  of  the  United  States 
Government." 

What  we  are  actually  seeing,  gentlemen,  is 
a  tremendous  concentration  of  power  in  a 
vehicle  which  was  originally  established  to 
coordinate  budgets  for  submission  to  the 
President. 

OMB  undertakes  to  overrule  agencies  on 
program  policies,  on  such  things  as  cost- 
benefit  ratio  components  of  public  works 
projects,  on  standards  for  programs. 

But  more  than  that — the  OMB  Is  arrogat- 
ing power  vested  In  the  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution by  disregarding  priorities  set  by 
the  Congress  and  substituting  Its  own  prior- 
ities— -rewriting  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions, in  effect — exercising  what  amounts  to 
unconstitutional  item  vetoes. 

The  OMB  has  Impounded  more  than  (11 
billion  In  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  I  receive  letters  from  constit- 
uents almost  every  day  protesting  the  emas- 
culation of  some  important  project  or  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Congress. 

We  all  know  and  understand  that  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act  permits  some  limited 
control  of  funds  to  spread  expenditures  by 
an  agency  throughout  the  year  on  a  uniform 
basis.  But  the  intent  of  this  Act  was  not  to 
give  the  Executive  Branch  the  power  to  Im- 
pound monies  in  wholesale  fashion — de- 
stroying or  altering  the  priorities  established 
by  Congress  and  shifting  funds  wllly-nlUy 
according  to  the  whims  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reaucrats. 

We  all  kn  )w  and  understand  that  Congress 
In  the  post  several  years  has  established  a 
celling  on  expenditures.  And.  we  also  know 
and  understand  that  this  is  a  flexible  ceil- 
ing which  goes  up  or  down,  depending  upon 
appropriation  actions  of  the  Congress. 

The  ceiling  is  flexible  and  was  designed 
to  adjust  automatically,  based  on  appropria- 
tions passed  by  Congress. 

For  some  months  one  excuse  for  Impvound- 
ment  was  inflation.  Currently  the  President 
has  proposed  deficit-financing  in  his  expan- 
sionary budget  with  his  primary  goal  and 
objective  now  as  full-employment. 

And  yet  the  withholdings  continue — and 
OMB  continues  to  defend  Its  poUcles  before 
Committees  of  the  Congress. 

The  OMB  continues  to  say  when  and  where 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  shall  be 
expended  while  in  many  instances  disregard- 
ing the  will  and  Intent  of  the  Congress. 
This  Is  Indeed  a  dangerous  practice. 
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The  precedents  which  this  reorganized 
Budget  Bureau  is  attempting  to  set  can,  If 
left  unchecked,  effect  a  shift  In  the  balance 
of  power  than  can  Inhibit  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress permanently  and  In  large  measvire 
negate  the  appropriations  process  and  the 
win  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  elected 
Representatives. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  keystones  of 
the  check  and  balance  system  is  the  power 
of  the  purse  possessed  by  the  Congress.  Prom 
this  power  flows  many  corollary  powers  of 
examination,  review.  Inquiry  and  Investlga- 
tlon. 

This  power  must  be  preserved,  safeguarded 
and  maintained. 

Let  me  demonstrate  the  manner  in  which 
the  OMB  Is  chipping  away  and  undercutting 
this  power  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  two  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
on  which  I  serve — the  Independent  Offlces- 
Houslng-Space-Sclence  Subcommittee  and 
the  Public  Works-Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Subcommittee — we  find  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  withheld  and  is 
withholding  substantial  funds  approved  by 
Congress  last  year. 

The  OMB  has  withheld  SI  billion  325  mil- 
lion from  the  HUD  Appropriations  Bill— 
shortchanging  the  urban  renewal  program 
S200  million — the  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 
gram by  S200  million— the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram of  S727  million — and  the  public  housing 
program  by  S193  million. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations, OMB  has  Impounded  funds 
totalling  $91  million  700  thousand  for  145 
public  works  projects  for  the  Nation — funded 
last  year.  Funds  for  all  projects  Initiated  by 
the  Congress  last  year  were  Impounded 
Funds  for  a  few  Administration  budgeted 
project*  Included  In  the  Impoundment  have 
been  released. 

In  this  bill  Congress  exercised  Its  authority 
to  set  priorities.  Recommended  appropria- 
tions for  some  programs  were  reduced — some 
were  increased — and  some  projects  were 
added  because  of  our  determination  and  de- 
cision that  they  were  In  the  public  Interest. 

After  the  action  by  the  Congress  on  this 
bill,  there  was  a  net  reduction  of  $26  million 
from  the  amount  budgeted. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  which  Congress 
pa.^ed  and  the  President  signed  was  $26 
million  less  than  the  President  and  the  OMB 
bad  requested. 

And  yet  these  unelected  officials  In  the 
OMB  shuffle  priorities — withhold  funds  ar- 
bitrarily— and  In  effect  substitute  their  Judg- 
ment for  the   Judgment  of  the  Congress. 

Currently  $45,649,000  Is  being  withheld  on 
107  projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  these  projects 
are  the  additions  and  new  construction  starts 
added  by  the  Congress.  The  add-ons  and  new 
starts  which  the  President  requested  were 
briefly  held  In  reserve  and  then  released.  In 
other  words.  Budget  Bureau  officials  have 
chosen  lo  ignore  the  Congress — the  people's 
Representatives. 

Now  we  are  advised  that  all  but  $5,145,000 
of  the  $45  minion  now  held  In  reserve  will  be 
released  next  flscal  year.  I  am  pleased  and 
delighted  that  funds  for  these  projects  are 
being  released — however,  this  action — this 
delay  by  Impoundment  in  the  first  place — will 
result  In  more  Federal  expenditures  in  the 
long  run.  Labor  costs,  the  costs  of  material. 
and  other  costs  continue  to  Increase. 

In  other  words,  the  American  people  are 
subsidizing  with  their  tax  dollars  the  political 
maneuvering,  slowdowns  and  delays  of 
Budget  Office  of  Management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  Items  appropriated  for 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  projects,  which 
are  belne  withheld  by  the  EStecutlve  Branch, 
constitute  in  my  Judgment  an  item  veto. 
Last  year  the  Congress  provided  $600,000  for 
the  American  Museum  of  Atomic  Energv  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee — an  educitlonal  proj- 
ect which  has  been  speslflcally  authrrl^ed 
and  will  benefit  the  whole  Nation.  We  also 
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provided  $500,000  to  build  an  addition  to  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  In  minolE,  an- 
other important  project  of  national  interest. 
No:  only  has  the  President  refused  to  release 
the  appropriations  for  these  projects,  the 
President  proposed  in  his  new  budget  to  Con- 
gress to  divert  funds  for  these  items  total- 
ling $1.1  million  to  another  area  in  the  AEC. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  represents  item  vetoes 
which  are  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  stand  firm  against  this  encroachment 
and  critical  usurpation  of  powers  of  the 
Congress. 

This  is  a  dangerous  prece<lent  and  a  dis- 
turbing trend  and  should  be  stopped. 

We  must  serve  notice  on  the  Executive 
Branch  by  every  means  possible  that  this 
usurpation  will  not  be  sanctioned  or  accepted 
by  Congress. 

The  Constitutional  balance  of  powers  must 
be  maintained. 
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SKUBITZ   CONTINUES   OPPOSITION 
TO  NUCLEAR  WASTE  DUMP 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Atomic  Energj'  Commission 
to  bury  nuclear  wastes  in  the  salt  beds 
of  Kansas  has  generated  widespread  op- 
po.sition  by  Kansas  citizens.  Loud  objec- 
tions are  now  coming  not  only  from  the 
Governor's  ofiBce  and  the  Kansas  scien- 
tific community,  but  also  from  thousands 
of  signatories  to  petitions  being  circulated 
all  over  the  State.  Hundreds  of  letters 
are  being  written  to  me,  to  Kansas 
editors,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  opposing 
the  facility  and  requesting  more  facts 
before  it  is  established  and  before  Kansas 
ground  is  used  as  an  atomic  waste  dump. 
The  people  of  Kansas  covet  the  right  to 
have  a  controlling  voice  over  this  pro- 
posal. They  feel  that  no  Federal  agency 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  a  question 
so  important  to  the  State  and  to  its  en- 
vironmental future. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include 
news  stories,  editorials,  and  letters  to  the 
editor  that  have  appeared  in  Kansas  and 
elsewhere : 

fProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  25.  1971] 
Atom-Age  Trash:  Finding  Place  To  Pur 
N-CLEAR  Waste  Proves  a  FRiGHTi"ri,  Prob- 
i.ENT — AEC.  Prodded  by  CRm"s.  I.ooks 
Harder  at  Sapett  pf  Radioactive  Dump- 
TKGS — Stirring  Up  a  Deadly  "Soup" 

(By  D:nnls  Farney) 
I.YriNs.  Kan. — The  phrase  "peicsful  atom" 
c)  ijures  up  in.j!.;t;.s  of  r-ie-mlincss  and  light; 
of  white-downed  lechtiicians  and  bright  new 
r:-.tctors.  jf  light  a.'.r!  heat  and  power,  seem- 
ingly wuhjut  polUuion. 

The  dark,  dirty  sld?  of  atomic  energy  Is 
symoDllzo.1  a  h  Uf-mile  east  of  this  ceutril 
Kius.^s  tjwn.  It  is  an  a'^Jir.doned  salt  mine 
that  m.-:y  sjoa  becjme  ihii  country's  first 
ato.Tiio-age  crypt. 

There,  in  the  perpetu-il  darkness  a  thou- 
3.1-  d  fPLt  bf^low  the  Kins.is  pr  tirie.  the  Atom- 
ic E  .erw'v  Cmmissioti  pirns  tj  enton-.b  al'. 
the  "high  level"  i  Intensely  radioactive) 
wjjtcs  gener,it,ed  by  U.S.  cjmmercial  atomic 
p.iver  plants  f  r  the  r'jst  of  this  ceTtury. 
Sd  c->r.c?ntrated  win  be  these  wastes  that. 
A-^re  thpy  somehow  pvenly  distributed,  they 
cz.i'a  cjit.im'.nate  much  of  the  nation.  Sa 


fantastically  long-lived  are  they  that  they 
will  have  to  remain  sealed  away  for  as  lone 
as  500,000  years.  ' 

The  mine  also  symbolizes  a  growing,  if  be- 
lated, effort  by  the  AEC  to  come  to  grips 
with  potentially  the  most  devilish  pollution 
problem  of  all.  This  is  the  problem  of  isolat- 
ing from  the  environment  the  growing  vol- 
ume of  radioactive  wastes — the  result  of 
weapons-making  as  well  as  commercial  oper- 
ations— for  the  centuries,  even  millennia 
they  require  to  decompose. 

EXPEDIENCY    IS    CHARGED 

Finding  solutions  hasn't  been  the  AEC's 
top  priority.  Democratic  Sen.  Frank  Church 
of  Idaho  has  calculated  that  over  the  last  25 
years,  whUe  the  agency  spent  billions  to  de- 
velop military  and  commercial  applications 
of  the  atom,  it  spent  only  $50  million  on 
waste  disposal  research.  Today  the  nuclear 
industry  is  growing  rapidly.  But  one  of  the 
AEC's  own  scientific  advisory  committees  has 
characterized  some  of  the  agency's  waste  dis- 
posal practices  as  "expedients  designed  to 
make  the  best  use  of  poor  location." 

For  example: 

In  southeastern  Idaho,  one  of  the  AEC's 
four  major  U.S.  Installations  routinely  stores 
a  variety  of  radioactive  wastes  about  600 
feet  directly  above  the  Snake  Plain  Aquifer, 
a  huge  underground  river  who.se  waters  ulti- 
mately reach  much  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Sen.  Church  and  Federal  water  quality 
officials  are  concerned  that  radioactivity 
might  leach  down  into  the  aquifer. 

Near  Richland,  Wash.,  the  AEC's  Hanford 
InstaUation  stores  millions  of  gallons  of 
high-level  liquid  wastes  In  huge  under- 
ground tanks.  The  tanks  have  a  life  expect- 
ancy of  20  or  30  years,  though  the  wastes 
within  them  will  remain  deadly  for  about  600 
years.  At  least  U  times,  the  tanks  have 
sprung  relatively  minor  leaks. 

Millions  of  gallons  of  high-level  wastes  rest 
in  a  slmUar  "tank  farm"  at  the  AEC's  Savan- 
nah River  plant,  near  Aiken.  S.C.  The  AEC 
hopes  to  dispose  of  these  wastes  by  pun-.ping 
them  into  a  man-made  cavern  below  the  Tus- 
caloosa Aquifer,  already  heavily  used  for 
drinking  water  and  industry.  The  AEC  advi- 
sory committee  has  called  this  plan— in  a  re- 
port  that  was  suppressed  for  four  years— "ir. 
its  essence  dangerous." 

AN    INSIDER    treCES    HALT 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  AEC  chairman,  concedes 
that  "you  could  argue,  in  retrospect,  that  the 
AEC  might  have  moved  faster"  on  wr.ste  dis- 
posal. But  he  says  such  work  is  moving  rap- 
idly now  and  argues  "it  was  logical"  to  build 
up  the  Industry  first. 

One  of  the  commission's  sharpest  critics 
disagrees.  Arthur  R.  Tamplin  of  the  AEC's 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  argues  for  a 
moratorium  on  growth  of  the  industry  "until 
we  perfect  the  systems  all  along  the  line."  He 
adds:  "We  really  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
wastes  today.  We  haven't  devl.sed  the  systems. 
.\nd  we're  starting  to  produce  wastes  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate." 

The  AEC  puts  the  great  bulk  of  rad!oact;ve 
wastes  in  the  "iDv.-level"  categarv.  ard  main- 
tains that  relatively  simple  disposal  tech- 
niques are  perfectly  adequate  Sore  four  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  cr)n*^Bmn;ated  materials 
now  lie  burled  In  the  Idaho  de.^ert.  for  ex- 
ample— everything  from  contaminated  labo- 
ratory gloves  to  bricks  and  rubble,  placed  in 
steel  drums  or  wooden  container^  and  tuned 
in  shallow  trenches. 

Tliere  :s  growing  concern  that  disposal 
prrctices  f.^r  ev?n  l.iw-!evel  and  lnt?rniod!a;e- 
level  wastes  p.>?e  Fcrlou-  piten'la!  haj.trds 
"The  ciirenr  prac  cs  of  di-ni.  np  '-f  Inter- 
mediate and  liw-level  liquid  wa-ste^  and  al! 
manner  of  S3i:d  wastes  di.'ectly  into  the 
ground  ahove  or  in  the  fres'-i-water  zones. 
although  momentarily  safe.  Will  lead  In  the 
long  run  to  a  seriou.s  fouling  of  man'.s  en- 
vironment." war:.ed  one  AEC  sclent lf5c  advi- 
sory omnnitee. 
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But  by  far  the  greatest  concern  is  over 
"high-level"  wastes,  which  account  for  more 
than  99%  of  all  the  radioactivity  in  materials 
on  hand,  though  they  account  for  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  volume 

The  exact  volume  of  high-level  wastes  Is 
classified  because  they  are  largely  the  result 
of  AEC  plutonlum  production  for  nuclear 
weapons.  The  AEC  put  the  total  at  more  than 
80  million  gallons:  of  this,  only  about  400.000 
gallons  are  the  result  of  commercial  opera- 
tions. 

But  this  ratio  is  going  to  change  dramati- 
cally as  the  U.S.  nuclear  j>ower  Industry 
grows.  Today  that  Industry  provides  roughly 
\n  of  all  U.S.  electric  power;  by  1980,  the 
AEC  estimates,  it  will  provide  25%.  By  the 
year  2000.  the  Industry  is  expected  to  gen- 
erate some  60  million  gallons  of  "high-level" 
waste  (or  its  solidified  equivalent),  which 
win  be  from  10  to  30  times  as  radioactive  as 
the  weapons-related  waste  now  on  hand. 

Nuclear  reactors'  uranium  fuel  elements, 
whether  used  to  generate  electricity  or  to 
produce  plutonlum  for  weapons,  eventually 
become  choked,  in  effect,  with  the  radioactive 
fragments  of  split  atoms.  When  this  happens 
the  fuel  must  be  taken  to  a  reproce.sslng 
plant.  There,  the  fuel  rods  are  dissolved  in 
acid  and  the  reus.ible  uranium  and  plutonl- 
um are  separated  out. 

What's  left.  In  AEC  Jargon,  is  "the  soup": 
A  liquid  laden  with  enough  radioisotopes  to 
make  it  one  of  the  deadliest  substances  on 
earth. 

Many  of  the  radioisotopes  decay  to  harm- 
less levels  In  relatively  short  order.  (An  ex- 
ample is  zlrconlum-95.  with  a  half-life  of  65 
days:  this  means  half  of  a  given  amount  will 
decay  in  the  first  65  days,  half  of  the  remain- 
ing half  in  the  next  65,  and  so  on.)  At  the 
other  extreme  is  plutonlum — some  of  which 
escapes  reprocessing— with  a  half-life  of 
24,000  years. 

Despite  its  extreme  longevity,  plutonlum 
isn't  considered  the  most  dangeroi'.s  compo- 
nent of  the  liquid  waste.  Its  radiation  Is 
incapable  of  penetrating  even  a  thin  shield 
(a  steel  barrel,  for  example)  and  most  plu- 
tonlum compounds  aren't  readily  soluble  In 
water  Thus  plutonlum  Is  considered  highly 
dangerous  only  if  actually  ingested  Into  the 
body,  particularly  if  inhaled  Into  the  lungs. 

The  really  troublesome  radioisotopes  are 
8trontlum-90  (half-life:  25  years)  and  cesl- 
um-137  (33  years).  Unlike  many  radioiso- 
topes, which  are  excreted  by  the  body,  stron- 
tium-90  concentrates  In  the  bones  Ceslum- 
137  emits  gamma  radiation,  similar  to  X-rays, 
which  can  readily  penetrate  thick  shields.  In 
addition,  both  give  off  great  amounts  of  heat 
as  they  decay,  enough  to  make  "the  soup" 
boil  furiously  for  years. 

The  waste  liquid  goes  into  enormous  con- 
crete-encased steel  tanks,  some  more  than  a 
million  gallons  in  capacity.  Depending  upon 
the  tank  design,  the  liquid  is  either  cooled 
for  years  or  simply  allowed  to  boll  (with  Its 
steam  siphoned  off  to  prevent  tank  rupture). 
Either  way.  the  liquid  loses  much  of  Its  heat 
and  radioactivity  within  a  few  years. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  tanks  wear  out — 
to  say  nothing  of  their  vulnerability  to  ac- 
cidents— while  some  radioisotopes  within 
them  remain  hazardous,  in  human  terms, 
almost  forever.  (Strontlum-90  and  ceslum- 
137  are  considered  hazardous  for  600  years 
and  plutonlum  for  a  half-million).  Already 
there  have  been  15  recorded  cases  of  tank 
failure,  the  11  at  Hanford  and  four  at  Savan- 
nah River.  In  one  mishap  at  Savannah  River, 
about  700  gallons  of  intensely  radioactive 
waste  overwhelmed  safety  devices  and 
soaked  Into  the  ground. 

LONGER  THAN  HISTORY 

Clearly,  the  AEC  and  Its  critics  agree,  a 
more  permanent  solution  la  needed.  "We 
really  can't  talk  about  this  in  terms  of  'waste 
disposal.' "  says  Mr.  TampUn.  "It's  'waste 
guardianship.'  .  .  .  Somebody  Is  going  to  have 
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to  watch  this  stuff  ,  .  .  for  longer  than  the 
history  of  our  country  and,  in  the  case  of 
plutonlum,  longer  than  the  recorded  history 
of  man." 

The  AEC  has  yet  to  decide  upon  a  "final" 
solution  to  its  weapons-related  wastes.  In 
the  Interim,  it  Is  solidifying  much  of  them 
in  the  tanks  they  now  occupy.  But  the  agency 
does  have  a  plan  for  the  growing  volume  of 
coznmmerclal  wastes:  Solidification  and 
shipment  to  the  salt  mine  here  at  Lyons. 

Many  scientists,  inside  and  outside  the 
AEC,  endorse  this  plan  as  the  safest,  surest 
available.  Salt  beds  are  dry  and  extremely 
stable  geologic  formations.  Rock  salt  ap- 
proximately equals  concrete  as  a  gamma  ray 
shield  and  is  so  plastic  under  heat  and  stress 
that  fissures  are  self-healing. 

Beginning  In  1975,  if  AEC  plans  hold,  or- 
dinary railroad  cars  would  stsu-t  hauling  In 
barrels  and  containers  of  "low-level"  wastes 
for  burial  here.  At  full-scale  operation,  200 
to  400  carloads  might  be  coming  each  year. 

DEPTING    the    IMAGINATION 

The  "high-level"  wastes  would  start  arriv- 
ing about  1976.  Concentrated  and  solidified, 
they  might  take  the  form  of  a  greenish-black 
glassy  substance,  a  ceramic-like  material  or 
a  granular  powder.  This  would  be  packed 
Inside  steel  cylinders,  each  containing  wastes 
so  enormously  radioactive  as  to  almost  defy 
Imagination. 

The  standard  unit  of  measurement  for  ra- 
dioactivity is  the  curie.  One  AEC  official  cal- 
culates It  would  take  10  billion  gallons  of 
water  to  dilute  one  curie  of  strontlum-90, 
the  deadliest  of  all  the  radioisotopes  in  high- 
level  waste,  to  the  level  that  current  guide- 
lines consider  acceptable  In  drinking  water. 
By  comparison,  the  strontlum-90  In  high- 
level  wastes  may  run  at  50  to  100  curies  per 
gallon.  Solidification  of  high-level  wastes 
before  shipment  here  would  concentrate 
them  sixfold  or  more. 

Altogether,  Including  curies  of  other  ra- 
dioisotopes as  well  as  strontium-90,  each 
cylinder  to  be  burled  here  would  contain  a 
million  or  more  curies.  By  1990,  when  the  dis- 
posal operation  would  be  in  full  swing,  some 
1 ,200  or  more  cylinders  would  be  arriving  here 
each  year — shipped  in  enormous  50  or  100- 
ton  lead  "casks"  to  contain  their  gamma 
radiation. 

Once  here,  the  casks  would  be  unloaded  by 
remote  control  behind  heavy  shielding.  The 
cylinders  would  then  be  lowered  to  the 
caverns  below  and  transported  by  a  remote- 
controUed  vehicle  to  their  burial  tunnels, 
holes  drilled  Into  the  tunnel  floor.  Eventually 
the  entire  tunnel  would  be  filled  with  crushed 
salt. 

TAKING    THE    LONG    VIEW 

The  strontium  and  cesium  within  the  cyl- 
inders would  make  them  hot  enough  event- 
ually to  raise  the  temperature  within  the 
underground  caverns  to  200  degrees  or  more. 
This  Impresses  laymen,  but  AEC  engineers 
seem  to  take  It  In  stride.  Conducting  a  group 
of  Lyons  townsfolks  through  the  mine,  AEC 
official  assured  them  that  "the  heat  drops 
off  very  rapidly.  It  would  be  essentially 
done  ...  in  a  couple  of  hundred  years." 

None  of  this  seems  to  worry  many  pepole  In 
this  town  of  about  4,800,  who  see  a  potential 
boom  in  the  disposal  project.  "This  is  great," 
says  Jack  McClain,  a  local  electrician.  "We 
Just  couldn't  get  a  cleaner  indtistry."  De- 
clares C.  R.  "Tiny"  Moorman,  resplendent  In 
his  red  "Lyons  ambassador"  bosters  club 
Jacket:  "It's  about  the  grandest  thing  that 
could  happen  to  any  place." 

Jut  farther  away  from  Lyons,  concern  is 
rising. 

The  Kansas  affiliate  of  the  Sierra  Club 
considering  a  court  fight  to  block  the  project. 
Chairman  Dale  Saffels  of  the  state  corpora- 
tion commission  has  expressed  concern  about 
derailments  when  the  big  shipping  casks 
start  ccming  in.  Gov.  Robert  Docking  has 
said  he  wants  more  facts.  But  perhaps  the 
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most  influential  skeptic  is  William  W.  Ham- 
bleton.  director  of  the  state  geological  survey. 

Mr.  Hambleton  was  a  member  of  an  AEC 
advisory  group  that  found  salt  mine  disposal 
with  qualifications,  "the  safest  choice  now 
available."  Nevertheless,  he's  worried  about 
a  number  of  questions  and  says  ae  Isn't  "hor- 
ribly impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  they  (the 
AEC )  show  for  checking  out  these  things." 

One  of  his  worries  is  what's  known  as  the 
"Wigner  effect."  The  wastes  will  bombard  the 
walls  of  rock  salt  with  Intense  radiation, 
causing  energy  to  be  stored  in  the  salt.  Under 
certain  conditions  this  energy  might  be  re- 
leased In  a  sudden  burst  of  heat,  perhaps 
shooting  temperatures  in  the  underground 
caverns  to  800  degrees  centigrade.  What 
would  happen  then? 

"I  don't  know,"  he  says.  "One  could  specu- 
late on  all  kinds  of  horrible  thlng:s."  An  ex- 
treme possibility:  An  explosive  uuheaval, 
which  could  release  radioactivity  to  the  world 
above. 

And  Mr.  Hambleton  has  another  worry. 
"As  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  AEC  has  no  oon- 
tlgency  plans  for  retrieval  of  this  stuff  should 
something  go  wrong." 

In  reply,  an  AEC  official  cites  specific 
studies  that  "have  virtually  ruled  out"  the 
heat  burst  danger.  And  the  AEC  emphasizes 
that  nothing  in  the  disposal  plan  will  pre- 
clude retrieval — although  an  official  con- 
cede^ the  agency  hasn't  worked  up  detailed 
contingency  plans  for  such  an  operation. 

Questions  about  this  project  may  seem 
mild,  however,  compared  to  the  controversy 
likely  to  erupt  If  the  AEC  goes  ahead  with 
another  proposal  under  evaluation.  This  is 
"Project  Bedrock,"  the  plan  to  pump  millions 
of  gallons  of  high-level  liquid  waste  into  a 
cavern  Ijelow  the  Tuscaloosa  Aquifler. 

ECONOMY   GETS  PEIOBITY 

The  project  here  at  Lyons  is  only  for  com- 
mercially related  wastes;  the  AEC's  enormous 
stores  of  high-level  weapons-related  wastes 
still  remain.  It  seems  generally  agreed — even 
among  AEC  officials — that  the  safest  answer 
to  these  wastes,  too,  is  solidlflcaclon  and  salt 
mine  burial.  Nevertheless,  the  AEC  Is  seri- 
ously considering  the  bedrock  plan,  which 
another  of  its  own  scientific  advisory  com- 
mittees not  only  described  as  "In  its  essence 
dangerous"  but  also  predicted  would  be  sure 
to  "lead  to  public  controversy." 

Economy  appears  to  be  the  foremost  con- 
sideration. AEC  officials  say  r.d.nlttedly  in- 
exact estimates  Indicate  it  might  cost  10 
times  as  much  to  solidify  the  wastes  and 
bury  them  in  salt  mines  as  to  dump  them 
into  bedrock  caverns.  Another  consideration: 
Project  Bedrock  would  allow  onslte  disposal, 
eliminating  potentially  hazardous  overland 
shipments.  Finally,  AEC  officials  argue,  if 
Project  Bedrock  proves  safe  enough  It's  sim- 
ply wasting  money  to  buy  an  additional 
margin  of  safety. 

The  big  questions,  of  course,  are  whether 
the  wastes  would  seep  upward  through  fis- 
sures In  the  bedrock  Into  the  aquifer  Itself — 
and.  If  so,  how  soon? 

A  majority  of  the  AEC  advisory  commit- 
tee—in a  critical  1966  report  that  the  AEC 
suppressed  until  1970 — concluded  the  risks 
of  this  happening  were  simply  too  great.  In 
one  of  several  projections,  the  committee 
theorized  that  wastes  could  possibly  reach 
fresh  water  within  100  years;  they  will  be 
hazardous  for  at  least  600  years.  A  narrow 
committee  majority  recommended  that  the 
AEC  abandon  even  attempts  to  study  the 
project. 

"You  could  never  prove,  even  by  all  sor^s 
of  (exploratory)  drilling,  that  bedrock  stor- 
age would  be  as  safe  as  solidification  and 
storage  in  a  salt  mine,"  says  Earl  Cook,  a 
Texas  geographer  who  was  executive  director 
of  the  committee.  "The  only  way  you  could 
be  sure  Is  to  put  this  stuff  down  and  wait 
and  see.  Unfortunately,  that's  the  way  we 
make  too  many  decisions  these  days." 

Project  Bedrock  has  at  least  one  Senator 
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worried  Democratic  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  of  Alas- 
ka has  called  on  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  'immediately  ap- 
point a  committee  of  Independent  and  credi- 
ble Investigators"  to  look  into  It.  Council 
member  Gordon  J.  MacDonald  says  he's  in- 
clined to  agree. 

Nevertheless,  the  project  Is  "still  feasible; 
Fo  far  the  fe?lins  Is  that  It  looks  qtute  c(M:>d." 
says  one  AEG  official  clcse  to  the  matter.  The 
ABC  feels  confident  at  this  stage  of  investi- 
gation that  several  barriers — including  a 
layer  of  clay  between  the  bedr.ick  and  the 
aquifer — would  bottle  up  the  wastes  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  decay  to  harmless 
levels  before  reaching  fresh  water. 

The  agency  says  it  plans  to  spend  $1.3 
million  for  preliminary  work  and  at  least 
810  million  to  sink  an  exploratorv  shaft  and 
tunnels.  If  tests  prove  favorable,  routine 
pumping  of  the  wastes  Into  the  cavern  prob- 
ably would  start  In  the  late  1970s.  The  agency 
might  then  go  ahead  with  a  similar  project 
for  the  Hanford  wastes.  "We  won't  go  ahead 
with  (Project  Bedrock)  until  we're  sure  It's 
absolutely  safe,''  pledges  Chalr.Tian  Seaborg. 

But,  as  AEC  officials  themselves  testify, 
few  problems  In  the  arcane  world  of  radioac- 
tive waste  lend  themselves  to  "abeolute" 
answers. 

"I'm  often  asked,  'Can  you  be  absolutely 
sure  this  or  that  Is  safe,'  "  says  .John  A.  Erle- 
wlne,  the  AEC's  assistant  general  manager 
for  operations.  "My  invariable  answer  Is,  'No, 
I'm  not  absolutely  sure  of  anything  on  this 
earth."  '• 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
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Nine  States  Challenge  AEC  Nuclear  Pho- 

TECTiON  Rules 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrweln) 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — "Possible  Atomic  Radia- 
tion Ahead — Road  Closed,"  say  some  signs 
currently  held  In  storage  by  the  Minnesota 
Highway  Department. 

They  are  for  possible  emergency  use  near 
the  state's  Srst  nuclear  power  plant  at  Mon- 
tlcello.  a  $115-mlllion,  545,000-kilowatt 
Northern  States  Power  Company  (NSP)  proj- 
ect 40  miles  upstream  from  Mlnneapolls-St. 
Paul  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Although  NSP  insists  the  shielding  Is  so 
strong  there's  no  chance  of  harmful  radiation 
escape  after  any  foreseeable  explosion,  and 
although  prediction  of  a  catastrophic  blow- 
up has  played  a  negligible  role  In  a  landmark 
controversy,  the  road  signs  are  nonetheless 
most  symbolic. 

The  controversy  has  turned  Into  a  "states' 
rights"  battle  with  Minnesota  authorities  and 
the  federal  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) 
as  the  main  adversaries.  The  Issue:  Does  a 
state  have  constitutional  authority,  regard- 
less of  federal  statutes,  to  set  protection 
limits  tougher  than  the  AEC's — in  this  In- 
stance, 50  times  more  stringent? 

maktland  pacing  the  issue 

Minnesota  says  It  does  have  this  right  and 
it  has  b€en  joined  In  court  by  eight  other 
states — Penn.sylvanla,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Vermont,  Missouri,  Virginia,  Illinois,  and 
Maryland — as  well  as  attorneys  for  some 
members  of  the  Southern  Governors  Confer- 
ence. 

Maryland  faces  the  same  issue,  having  set 
permissible  discharge  rules  100  times  as  strict 
for  the  $387-million  nuclear  plant  the  Balti- 
more Gas  &  Electric  Company  is  building  at 
Calvert  Cliffs  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

According  to  the  AEC,  Vermont  is  consid- 
ering regulations  exceeding  the  AEC's:  Michi- 
gan has  legislation  for  concurrent  control  but 
apparently  less  restrictive  standards;  and 
Oregon  wants  equal  authority  with  the  AEC. 

Minnesota's  stored  road  signs  summarize 
the  state's  case.  Is  there,  as  the  state  con- 
tends, indeed  "possible  atomic  radiation 
ahead"  from  normal  operations  under  the 
AEC's  emission  standards? 
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The  Northern  States  Power  Company  and 
AEC  prefer  to  state  the  question.  Does  the 
benefit  outweigh  what  they  insist  will  be  in- 
finitesimal  risk? 

An  AEC  spokesman  said  In  1969  that  state 
ceilings  above  the  AEC  floor  for  rules  would 
produce  "total  and  utter  chaos."  And  Earl 
Ewald.  NSP  beard  chairman,  last  year  warned 
of  power  shortage  brownouts.  as:-a!led  "witch 
hunter.s."  and  said  there  was  "not  one  shred 
of  tangible,  scientific  proof  .  .  .  this  power 
plant  is  hazardous." 

ROUND    LOST    IN    DECEMBER 

After  two  years  of  political-legal -scientific 
sparring,  the  state  lost  a  crucial  round  in 
December  In  a  dispute  with  tremendous 
economic  and  environmental  ramifications. 

The  power  company  refused  to  accept  the 
sfringer.t  operating-permit  limits  of  the  State 
Pollution  Control  Agency  (PCA).  And  U.S 
District  Court  Judge  Edward  J.  Devltt  ruled 
that  CJongress  had  "preempted"  the  field  for 
the  AEC,  leaving  Minnesota  without  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  release  of  radioactive  dis- 
charges from  the  plant. 

Judge  Devltt,  handed  down  a  "declaratory 
Judgment"  on  stipulated  facts  regarding  the 
law — he  did  not  rule  on  the  "adequacy  or 
inadequacy"  of  any  regulations  before  him. 
He  dlcl  note  that  NSP  on  one  hand  claimed 
the  state's  rules  were  impractical  and  un- 
economic, but  that  on  the  other  hand  it 
might  be  true  that  "prudence  dictates" 
standards  stiffer  than  the  AEC's. 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Huver,  a  University  of 
Minnesota  zoologist  contends  there  are  no 
"safe"  levels  for  discharge.  He  has  predicted 
a  tenfold  increase  in  leukemia  and  a  "signifi- 
cant" Increase  in  genetic  mutations  in  the 
Twin  Cities. 

COURT    FIGHT    CONTINUES 

But  the  Devltt  decision,  which  Ignored  the 
state's  contention  that  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  carved  out  a 
state's  police  power  to  protect  its  citizens 
against  hazardous  pollution.  Is  not  the  last 
round.  The  final  result  will  shape  the  fu- 
ture of  an  electricity  source  of  great  poten- 
tial. 

The  outgoing  Republican  administration 
that  began  the  fight  started  appeal  ma- 
chinery and  the  incoming  Democratic  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  car- 
ried on  with  a  formal  notice  of  appeal  to 
the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  from 
which  the  case  could  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Meanwhile,  the  Minnesota  plant  operated 
at  low  power  for  testing,  and  the  AEC  Divi- 
sion of  Reactor  Licensing  has  granted  NSP 
a  full-power  license  based  on  the  Devltt  rul- 
ing. The  AEC  made  its  full-power  permit 
effective  Feb.  18,  although  the  company  did 
not  Immediately  announce  a  precise  date 
for  full-power  start-up. 

Governor  Anderson  set  up  what  might 
have  proved  another  hurdle  for  the  power 
plant  on  Jan.  11  w^hen  he  asked  the  state 
pollution  agency  to  defer  action  an  another 
permit  until  additional  testimony  could  be 
obtained.  This  second  state  permit  covered 
the  two  230,000-gallon  recirculating  storage 
tanks. 

state    PERMIT   GRANTED 

However,  the  Governor  later  Indicated  he 
believed  the  critics  had  had  ample  time.  In 
any  event,  on  Feb.  8.  the  state  agency  granted 
the  tank  permit  to  the  Northern  States 
Power  Co.  'The  action  was  taken  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  St.  Paul  City  Council  and  the 
Minnesota  Environmental  Control  Citizens 
Association  (MECCA),  a  leader  in  the  first 
against  the  NSP  plant.  It  contended  there 
w.\s  risk  of  accidental  leakage. 

Bills  to  give  states  nuclear  plant  regulation 
Jurisdiction  were  introduced  by  Minnesota 
congressmen  In  the  last  session  but  got  no- 
where; since,  then,  however.  Congress  gave 
California  authority  to  impose  air  pollution 
regulations  above  the  floor  set  In  federal 
regulations. 
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There  are  now  20  operable  nuclear  power 
plants  In  the  US.,  53  under  construction, 
and  44  planned.  AEC  Commissioner  James  T. 
Ramey,  who  has  dismissed  some  of  the 
criticism  as  "hogwash"  and  the  product  of 
"sensationalism  and  mlL^representatlon."  has 
contended  that  the  need  for  electricity  will 
rise  from  344  million  kilowatts  now  to  1.260 
million  In  1990  and  to  reach  this  goal  nu- 
clear-powered plants  are  vita!. 

Mr.  Ramey  said  that  by  1980  there  would 
be  100  nuclear  plants  or  more,  repre.sentlng 
25  percent  of  electrical  generating  capacity, 
and  by  1990.  nuclear  plants  would  be  gen- 
erating 40  percent  of  the  nation's  electricity. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  AEC  chairman,  says 
the  benefits  v.2  gain  |from  nuclear  plants] 
will  far  outnumber  the  risks  of  the  potential 
hazards." 

But  a  growing  body  of  critics  contend  that 
AEC's  secrecy  concerning  nuclear  hazards, 
actual  accidents,  and  incidents  of  leukemia 
thev  believe  were  caused  by  atomic  energy 
activities  casts  serious  doubt  on  AEC  data 
and  theories. 

With  the  experts  divided  and  the  tech- 
nicalities baffling  to  the  average  citizen  or 
congressman,  the  ultimate  question  will  be 
whether  the  nation  is  willing  to  take  the 
gamble  to  meet  what  the  AEC  and  the  power 
Industry  Jointly  sissure  us  Is  likely  to  be  a 
power  shortage  without  nuclear  power  plants. 

[Prom  the  AuRusta   (Kans.\   Dally  Gazette, 

Mar.  12,  1971] 

Forty-Eight    Repre-sentatives    Take    Issue 

With  Nuclear  Store  in  Kansas 

ToPEKA. — Forty-eight  members  of  the  Kan- 
sas House  of  Representatives  Joined  Thurs- 
day in  Introduction  of  a  resolution  opposing 
proposed  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorization to  establish  a  permanent  nuclear 
waste  storage  facility  In  Kansas. 

Republican  Bob  Talklngton  of  lola  headed 
the  list  of  sponsors  of  the  resolution  saying 
there  are  too  many  unanswered  questions  at 
this  time  to  say  go  ahead. 

Talklngton  said  he  thinks  almost  anyone 
would  agree  that  the  unanswered  questions 
Involve  the  safety  of  Kansas  citizens. 

The  Kansas  Senate  federal  and  state  af- 
fairs committee  has  approved  several  anti- 
pollution bills.  One  of  the  measures  would 
prohibit  publicly  owned  vehicles  from  using 
leaded  gasoline  after  next  Jan.  I.  Another 
would  prohibit  the  discharge  of  mercury  Into 
waterways. 

The  Kansas  House  has  approved  and  sent 
to  the  senate  a  bill  to  set  up  a  program  in 
which  approved  Inmates  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary could  donate  blood  for  removal  of 
plasma  to  be  sold  to  pharmaceutical  houses. 
The  vote  was  116  to  nothing.  Funds  from  the 
progrram  would  be  used  for  prison  Improve- 
ments. 

A  resolution  introduced  Thursday  asks 
congress  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment 
to  make  available  to  the  states  a  portion  of 
the  federal  Income  taxes. 

The  hous«  also  passed  and  sent  to  the  sen- 
ate a  bill  to  designate  an  area  on  the  pro- 
posed El  Dorado  reservoir  as  a  state  park. 
The  vote  was  105  to  three.  The  measure  is 
designed  to  facilitate  negotiations  with  the 
corps  of  engineers  in  planning  of  recreation 
areas  for  the  projected  reservoir. 

The  elections,  fees  and  salaries  commit- 
tee of  the  Kansas  House  has  killed  a  bill  to 
increase  The  filing  fee  for  state  senator  or 
state  representative  to  $150. 

The  same  committee  also  killed  a  resolu- 
tion jLSklng  a  study  of  the  advisability  of  se- 
lection nominees  for  state  office  by  party 
convention  rather  than  direct  primary. 

The  house  federal  and  state  affairs  com- 
mittee has  killed  bills  exempting  Kansas 
from  daylight  saving  time  and  requiring  B 
certificate  of  c  impeteixy  and  safety  in  han- 
dling firearms  when  purchasing  a  hunting 
license. 
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The  committee  also  killed  a  bill  to  require 
legislative  or  administrative  bodies  of  the 
state  or  its  subdivisions  to  hold  open  meet- 
ings with  all  final  or  binding  actions  by 
open  ballot. 

The  group  killed  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit political  candidates  to  use  pictures 
taken  more  than  two  years  before  the  filing 
deadline  for  the  office  sought. 

A  controversial  branch  banking  and  multi- 
bank  holding  company  bill  has  been  killed 
in  a  committee  of  the  Kansas  House. 

The  bill  had  been  strongly  supported  by 
some  Kansas  bankers  and  bitterly  opposed 
by  others. 

Members  of  the  house  commercial  and 
financial  institutions  committee  indicated 
they're  looking  to  the  Kansas  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation to  work  out  a  compromise  In  the 
problem  acceptable  to  the  various  banking 
segments  and  then  come  back  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  bill  would  have  liberalized  present 
laws  against  branch  banking  and  multi-bank 
holding  companies. 

The  Roads  and  Highways  Committee  of 
the  Kansas  House  has  killed  a  bill  to  re- 
duce the  so-called  shrinkage  allowance  for 
gasoline  dealers  on  the  fuel  tax  they  remit 
to  the  state. 

The  committee  vote  was  ten  to  eight  to- 
day although  its  chief  sponsor  first  won 
adoption  of  an  amendment  softening  Us 
provisions. 

When  It  was  killed  the  bill  simply  would 
have  reduced  the  allowance  from  three  i>er 
cent  to  two  and  one-half  p>er  cent. 

Overland  Park  Republican  Wendell  Lady 
said  a  reduction  of  the  allowance  would  have 
Increased  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
the  Kansas  highway  program  by  $420,000  a 
year. 

The  Kansas  Senate  gave  preliminary  ap- 
pro\al  Tliursday  to  a  bill  which  would  ex- 
empt privately  owned  bodies  of  water  from 
the  state's  water  pollution  statutes. 

Senator  C.  Y.  Thomas  of  Mission  Hills 
said  the  bill  was  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  the  Kansas  City  Power  and  Light  Co., 
with  consultation  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Thomas  said  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
give  the  largest  power  generating  station  In 
Kansas,  currently  under  construction  at  La 
Cygne.  assurance,  In  Thomas'  words,  "It  will 
not  be  shut  down  by  the  board  of  health  In  a 
few  years  for  violating  pollution  laws." 

The  plant  Is  a  Joint  venture  of  the  Kansas 
City  Power  and  Light  Co.,  and  the  Kansas 
Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

In  other  actions,  the  senate  approved  a  bill 
giving  further  homestead  tax  relief  to  per- 
sons over  65,  and  killed  a  measure  which 
would  have  authorized  signs  warning  peo- 
ple of  the  penalties  for  vandalism  In  state 
parks. 

The  Transportation  and  Utilities  Commit- 
tee of  the  Kansas  House  has  voted  to  file 
a  complaint  against  Topeka  lobbyist  Eugene 
Hlatt,  asking  that  his  privilege  to  act  as  a 
legislative  agent  be  revoked. 

The  complaint  will  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  President  Pro  Tern,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic leaders  of  both  branches. 

The  complaint  Involves  an  appearance  by 
Hlatt  before  that  committee  In  opposition 
to  a  proposed  cable  television  bill  Introduced 
by  members  of  the  house  delegation  from 
Shawnee  county. 

The  complaint  says  statements  made  by 
Hlatt  during  his  testimony  were  totally  un- 
true. 

It  says  he  also  questioned  the  motivation 
and  integrity  of  sponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  Kansas  Senate  has  killed  a  bill  which 
would  have  given  every  home-owner  in  the 
state  a  $1,000  homestead  exemption  on  his 
ad  valorem  tax  assessed  valuation. 

A  17  to  17  tie  vote  this  afternoon  on  the 
nieasure  was  broken  by  Wichita  Republican 
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Wesley  Sewers,  who  was  presiding  over  the 
senate  session. 

The  bill's  sponsor.  Democrat  Harold  Herd 
of  Coidwater.  said  the  measure  would  have 
provided  half  the  homes  In  Kansas  with  a 
reduction  of  one  third  or  more  in  the  amount 
of  properly  taxes  the  owners  are  paying. 


I FYom  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News, 

Mar.  10,1971] 

Joe  and  the  AEC 

The  war  Rep.  Joe  SkubUz  of  the  Kansas 
Fifth  Is  waging  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Its  chairman.  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  is  worth  the  fight. 

The  present  battleground  Is  the  Rice 
County  salt  mine  In  which  AEC  plans  to 
store  atomic  wastes.  Regardless  of  the  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  that  scheme.  Skubltz  de- 
serves credit  for  challenging  AEC  to  prove 
its  crise. 

The  Congressman  clalm.s  AEC  has  not  done 
this.  He  demands  complete  reports  of  the 
project  and  a  public  accounting  by  the  bu- 
reau cf  its  research. 

So  far,  AEC  has  responded  cooly  with  the 
implication  the  Congressman  Is  a  know- 
nothing  thwarting  the  public  need.  It  has 
answered  accusations  with  a  verdict  of  "hog- 
wash" and  replied  to  serloiis  questions  with 
a  charge  of  "sensationalism  and  misrepre- 
sentation." 

Such  tactics  do  not  speak  well  for  the 
AEC.  or  any  other  bureau.  They  Indicate 
other  Congressmen  should  Join  Skubltz. 

Not  only  the  Rice  Coimty  project  Is  at 
stake.  At  least  nine  states — not  Including 
Kansas — have  gone  to  court  to  prove  that 
states  may  set  protective  limits  on  atomic 
power  plants  and  waste  disposal.  Twenty 
such  plants  are  In  operation,  53  more  are 
under  construction,  and  44  are  being  planned. 

These  states  have  not  been  convinced 
that  AEC  has  proper  standards,  or  that  It 
enforces  the  standards  It  has  set. 

Too  many  government  bureaus  have  estab- 
lished little  governments  of  their  own,  ask- 
ing of  Congress  only  that  It  wTlte  blank 
checks  for  what  they  want.  AEC,  by  Its  ar- 
rogance in  this  matter.  Is  demonstrating 
that  It  has  become  one  of  these  autonomous 
agencies. 

It's  time  Congress  found  out  who's  In 
charge. 

(From  the  Fort  Scott  (Kans.)  Tribune, 
Mar.  3,  1971] 

Kansas  for  Dumping  Nuclear  Wastes? 

Questions  about  the  proposed  dumping  of 
atomic  wastes  in  Kansas  salt  beds  have  been 
raised  by  Congressman  Skubltz.  He  has  been 
making  a  study  of  the  plans  for  the  past 
nine  months,  and  he  thinks  more  safeguards 
ought  to  be  determined  for  the  area  than 
have  so  far  been  assured. 

The  waste  products,  most  of  which  come 
from  nuclear  power  plants  of  the  East, 
amount  to  80  million  gallons  of  radioactive 
material.  The  stuff  Is  1,800  degrees  In  tem- 
perature and  would  remain  hot  for  hundreds 
of  years,  according  to  Skubltz  In  a  letter  to 
Governor  Docking,  tirglng  him  to  oppose  the 
plan. 

The  congressman  thinks  higher  technical 
safeguards  ought  to  be  assured  before  the 
plan  is  accepted.  "Since  we  are  dealing  here 
with  wastes  that  will  remain  dangerous  for 
half  a  million  years,  who  can  be  sure  that 
underground  water  sources  in  adjacent  Kan- 
sas, indeed  the  entire  Midwest  lower  river 
basins,  will  not  eventually  become  radiation 
contaminated?"  he  asks. 

The  technical  qeustions  are  certainly  per- 
tinent ones.  There  is  also  the  question  as  to 
why  some  more  remote  places  than  Kansas 
cannot  be  found,  Skubltz  suggests.  But  to 
many  easterners,  Kansas  is  a  remote  region. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  Midwest  Is  a 
wasteland  itself  quite  appropriate  for  dump- 
ing nuclear  wastes. 
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Even  though  the  propo-ed  storage  area  Is 
outside  the  Fifth  District  which  Congress- 
i<-,an  Skubitz  represents,  all  of  Kansas  and 
the  Midwest  region  ihouid  be  concerned.  The 
questioii.'i  he  raises  atout  the  waste  deposits 
certainly  are  pertinent  ones  which  all  of  this 
pan  of  the  country  should  want  answered. 

IFrom    the    Kansas    City     (Kans.)     Times, 

Mar  4,  1971] 

Skubitz  Unhappy  Over  AEC  Waste  Project 

"Double  Talk" 

(By  Jeo  Lastellc) 

Washington. — Rep.  Joe  Skubitz  (R-Kas.i 
yesterday  accused  tlie  chairman  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  commission.  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg, of  "bureaucratic  double-talk'  in  the 
answers  he  gave  Skubltz  about  the  proposal 
to  store  nuclear  wastes  in  Lyons,  Kas.,  salt 
mines. 

Skubitz  protested  again  In  a  10-page  letter 
to  Seaborg  that  the  AEC  evaded  his  questions, 
which  originated  from  Kansas  scientists  and 
others,  and  conducted  a  "big  daddy  knows 
best  campaign." 

Noting  he  began  a  series  of  Inquiries  In 
April.  Skubitz  said  his  first  AEC  reply  was 
"one  of  these  pat  me  on  the  head  t>-pe  of 
bureaucratic  letters."  That  was  followed  by  a 
report  analyzing  the  population  of  Lyons 
and  vicinity,  a  letter  full  of  assurances,  but 
no  reports,  a  letter  saying  safety  studies  were 
being  conducted,  another  that  three  firms 
had  been  selected  to  carry  out  the  design 
work  and  another  that  core  drilling  had  dis- 
closed no  geological  problems. 

Skubitz  complained  he  had  not  received 
answers  on  safety,  management  of  and  trans- 
portation of  nuclear  wastes  and  other  perti- 
nent matters.  He  insisted  work  should  not 
begin  on  the  depository  site  until  additional 
research  proves  the  site  safe  for  present  and 
future  generations.  He  pointed  out  the  final 
report  of  the  Kansas  State  Geological  sur- 
vey, conducted  under  contract  with  the  AEC, 
was  completed  but  under  v^raps.  He  asked 
the  AEC  to  make  It  public. 

Ever  since  he  got  into  the  mailer  Skubltz 
has  had  problems.  Some  Kansas  editors  have 
denounced  him  as  "hysterical."  Others  have 
praised  him.  Gov.  Robert  Docking  has  not 
paid  much  attention  to  Skubltz  and  his  sug- 
gestions. Rep.  Garner  Shrlver  (R-Kas.)  com- 
plained that  his  colleague  was  getting  In- 
volved in  an  area  that  was  in  Shriver's  dis- 
trict. 

To  Skubltz  the  fundamental  issue  Is  not 
a  scientific  one  of  whether  the  AEC  can  prove 
that  nuclear  wastes  are  dangerous,  or 
whether  the  Lyons  salt  beds  are  a  safe  respos- 
Itory  or  whether  the  waste  dump  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  public  concern. 

"The  Issue,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
Skubltz  told  Seaborg,  "Is  that  the  F>eople 
of  Kansas  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  allow 
any  part  of  their  state  to  be  made  a  dump 
for  any  garbage,  not  Just  radioactive  nuclear 
garbage. 

"The  AEC  case  Just  won't  hold  water.  It  is 
full  of  the  kind  of  bureaucratic  assurances 
that  I  have  come  to  mistrust  in  my  long  ex- 
perience in  Washington." 

(Prom  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun,  Mar.  6,  1971  ] 
Worthy  Battle 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Its 
chairman.  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  may  belittle 
Rep.  Joe  Skubltz,  the  5th  District  congress- 
man, for  seeking  assurances  that  a  thorough 
and  competent  study  has  been  made  of 
plans  to  store  atomic  wastes  In  perpetuity  In 
a  Kansas  salt  mine. 

A  poUtlcally-mlnded  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  a  mlddlewestern  newspaper,  per- 
haps a  part  of  the  same  cabal  or  simply 
Insensed  because  Skubitz  is  a  Republican, 
whets  his  knife  for  the  5th 's  man  In  print. 

The  congressman  nonetheless  has  un- 
covered  a   wide   public   concern   and   given 
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the  public  a  voice  it  has  lacked  before  and 
which  Seaborg  obviously  has  sought  to 
deny  It. 

Moreover,  Skubltz  has  plenty  of  com- 
pany In  his  Insistence  that  the  AEC  be  given 
something  less  than  blank  checks  In  the  use 
of  atomic  power  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
In  the  disposal  of  Its  Inevitable  wastes. 

Nine  states.  Including  Missouri,  have  gone 
to  court  to  insist  that  states  have  the  right 
to  set  protective  limits  on  atomic  usage  which 
are  more  stringent  than  those  of  the  captive 
AEC. 

The  Issue  centers  primarily  around  atomic 
power  plants,  with  their  numbers  growing 
steadily  (20  In  operation,  53  under  construc- 
tion and  44  in  the  planning  stage) . 

The  states  aren't  certain  that  the  AEC  has 
drawn  proper  standards  or  intends  to  en- 
force them.  They  feel  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  their  populations 
which  live  close  to  atomic  plants  and  want 
to  be  sure  that  every  protective  precaution 
Is  pursued. 

As  with  Skubitz,  the  states  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  answers  of  "hogwash"  and  "sensa- 
tionalism and  misrepresentation"  from  the 
AEC  whenever  a  question  is  raised  about  the 
hazards  Involved.  Nor  should  they  be. 

Dr.  Seaborg  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the 
benefits  we  gain  (from  nuclear  plants)  will 
far  outnumber  the  risks  of  the  potential 
hazards." 

What,  In  all  seriousness,  does  that  state- 
ment mean? 

No  matter  how  munificent  the  benefits 
atomic  energy  may  produce,  what  will  they 
be  worth  If  no  one  is  left  to  enjoy  them 
or  If  large  numbers  of  humans  die  either 
quick  or  slow  deaths  or  are  otherwise  Jeop- 
ardized by  Inadequate  controls  and  measures 
of  protection. 

Dr.  Seaborg  must  be  no  fool,  but  his  care- 
less choice  of  words  comes  close  to  making 
him  out  as  one.  The  nation  Is  entitled  to 
something  better  than  his  demonstrated 
arrogance  in  a  wholly  critical  position  of 
authority. 

Skubitz  is  fighting  a  worthy  battle.  Many 
persons  other  than  his  constituents,  if  they 
don't  count  for  enough,  will  be  cheering 
him  on. 


[From  the  Sterling   (Kans.)    Bulletin, 

Mar.   18,  1971] 

Old  Home  EorroR 

A  New  York  Times  reporter  concludes  that 
99  out  of  100  Rice  County  residents  favor  the 
AEC's  radioactive  waste  project  at  Lyons. 
At  lefist  he  v.'as  appalled  at  the  apparent  lack 
rf  concern,  hinting  that  we  are  a  naive  and 
trustlag  let. 

Perhaps  he  should  have  extended  his  field 
of  questioning  beyond  the  Lyons  city  limits. 

True,  there  has  been  no  organized  local 
f  ppcsi'ion.  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
^e?n  diflBcult  to  know  what  to  believe.  But 
this  IS  not  to  say  there  has  not  been  deep 
concern. 

Six  weeks  a?o  this  column  expressed  serious 
d  i-.ot  r.baut  the  wisdom  of  allowing  such  an 
li!st.il!atlon  In  our  county — but  the  words 
were  little  noted  and  for  the  most  part 
ignored 

The  Lyons  News  has  taken  a  fair  position 
on  the  matter,  saying,  in  effect,  If  responsible 
persans  can  find  valid  objections  they  should 
be  heard. 

The  Bulletin  takes  the  position  that  because 
of  the  many  unanswered  questions,  we  can  In 
no  way  afford  to  take  the  risks  involved.  And 
these  questions  will  remain  unanswered  for 
the  reason  that  no  one,  not  even  the  AEC, 
knows  exactly  what  the  results  of  such  mas- 
sive storage  will  have  on  the  local  environ- 
ment. 

P>rel  1ml  nary  testing  is  meaningless. 

Radioactive  materials,  the  world's  worst 
contaminant,  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Only 
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time  would  tell  what  catacylsmic  horrors 
might  result — a  rise  in  local  radiation  levels, 
an  increase  in  surface  temperatures,  contami- 
nation of  the  all-important  ground  waters, 
any  of  a  number  of  serious  imponderables. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  we  find  a  number  of 
local  citizens,  certainly  responsible — by  Lyons 
News  definition — share  our  concern: 

Rollln  Mead,  president  of  the  Sterling 
Drilling  Company,  a  man  who  knows  local 
geology  as  well  as  anyone,  has  serious  doubts 
about  th"  wisdom  cf  such  an  Installation. 
Geologists  from  outside  the  country  have 
expressed  their  fears  to  Rol.  (Several  thou- 
sand oilfield  holes  have  been  bored  In  this 
county  In  the  past  thirty  years,  connecting 
the  salt  beds  with  higher  water-bearing 
sands.) 

Dr.  George  Gill,  physician  and  biologist, 
who  has  handled  more  radioactive  material 
(radium)  than  anyone  in  the  area,  considers 
the  project  an  unquestionable  risk.  AEC  des- 
ignates such  an  installation  as  a  "dedicated 
plot,"  which  Is  In  a  sense  saying  that  this 
ground — and  the  life  around  it — Is  expend- 
able. 

T.  Marlon  Heler,  with  the  life-long  experi- 
ence of  an  architect  and  builder,  knows  the 
nature  of  the  geological  structures  which 
underlie  the  area.  "These  Arkansas  River 
aqueous  sands  lie  too  near  the  site  to  risk 
contamination."  Heter  has  contacted  persons 
In  Topeka  in  this  regard. 

Others,  not  wishing  to  block  any  economic 
be.Tefits  to  be  derived  from  the  project,  have 
not  spoken  out.  but  nonetheless  harbor  seri- 
ous doubts. 

Whether  or  not  the  plan  is  approved  will 
not  make  much  difference  to  this  writer.  He 
will  be  gone  before  any  harmful  effects  de- 
velop. But  there  are  young  people  at  Lyons 
who  hope  to  raise  their  families  here  in  safety. 
How  they  can  rationalize  such  a  move,  we 
cannot  understand.  Selling  out  for  a  mess  of 
pottage? 

As  for  economic  benefit:  Could  the  area 
hope  to  attract  industry-  or  even  people,  if 
such  a  risk  hung  over  our  heads? 

At  a  time  when  pollution,  contamination, 
ecological  problems  seem  to  be  the  No.  1  con- 
cern, how  can  we  Justify  a  move  to  deliber- 
ately Jeopardize  our  environment. 

Eighty  million  gallons  of  boiling  liquid 
waste  Is  now  seething  away  at  various  AEC 
installations.  Solidify  this  Junk  and  bring 
it  to  us.  well  take  care  of  It  in  Rice  County, 
cesspool  of  creation. 

[From   the    Parsons    (Kans.)    Sun,    Mar.    6. 

1971) 
Atomic     Dumping     Issxts — SKtrarrz     Slams 

AEC:      "PORKKD     TONCUS" 

(By  Lee  Byrd) 

Washington. — Rep.  Joe  Skubitz.  R-Kan.. 
has  accused  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
of  "bureaucratic  doubletalk"  In  attempts  to 
Justify  plans  for  a  $25-m!llion  radioactive 
diunp  In  a  salt  mine  near  Lyons. 

Dismissing  the  latest  assurances  offered  by 
AEC  Chairman  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Skubitz 
wrote  back  that  "We  are  not  country  bump- 
kins who  can  be  taken  for  granted." 

Skubitz'  complaint  was  based  on  a  letter 
from  Seaborg  Feb.  23  which  declared:  "No 
radioactive  wastes  will  be  placed  In  the 
Lyons  salt  formation  until  all  the  necessary 
studies  and  safety  analyses  have  been  con- 
cluded and  the  commission  Is  satlsf  ed  that  it 
Is  safe." 

Noting  that  the  AEC,  however.  Is  asking 
»3.5  million  for  an  immediate  construction 
start.  Skubitz  replied  "I,  for  one,  simply  don't 
trust  the  AEC  .  .  ." 

Skubitz  pointed  out  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  private  sources  have  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  the  project,  which  he  said 
would  be  "handling  highly  radioactive  wastes 
that  will  remain  dangerous  for  a  half-million 
years." 
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In  an  Interview,  Skubitz  claimed  wide- 
spread public  opposition  to  the  facility, 
which  would  begin  operation  in  1974  and 
handle  virtually  all  wastes  produced  by  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactors  through  the  year 
2000. 

The  congressman  said  he  does  not  know 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  complained 
to  his  office,  and  an  aide,  Mike  Marden,  said 
only  that  it  was  "several  hundred." 

'We  haven't  had  but  Just  one  or  two 
people  disagree  with  us,"  said  Marden. 

Meanwhile,  Jim  Falrchild.  an  assistant  to 
Rep.  Gardner  Shrlver,  R-Kan.,  whose  district 
includes  Lyons,  said,  "We  have  had  very  little 
correspondence  from  the  people  In  that  area. 

"There  has  been  no  great  outpouring  of 
concern." 

Skubitz  hoped  to  block  the  AEC  appropria- 
tion for  the  project  by  carrying  his  protest 
to  hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Copies  of  Ills  11-page  letter 
to  Seaborg  went  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee 

Beyond  the  question  of  whether  the  proj- 
ect is  safe,  said  Skubitz,  "the  people  of  E^an- 
sas  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  allow  any  part 
of  their  state  to  be  made  a  dump  for  any 
garbage,  not  Just  radioactive  n- 'clear  gar- 
bage." 

He  said  also  the  AEC  had  failed  to  satisfy 
fears  that  earthqutUces  or  other  disasters 
might  Jar  loose  the  radioactive  materials. 
And  he  said  the  problem  of  transportation 
means  "every  damned  state  is  going  to  be 
involved." 

"I  can't  see  where  Kansas  owes  any  private 
enterprise  anything  in  order  to  take  care  of 
waste." 

An  AEC  spokesman.  Truman  Temple,  said 
the  agency  has  received  no  protests  over  the 
plan  except  those  from  Skubitz  and  Ronald 
Baxter,  president  of  the  Topeka  chapter  of 
the  Sierra  Club. 

Temple  noted  that  AEC  had  experimented 
with  radioactive  storage  in  salt  from  1962  to 
1967,  and  the  results  were  "very  carefully 
analyzed."  He  said  the  Lyons  mine  was 
chosen  "because  of  the  great  geologic  sta- 
bility of  the  area." 

The  salt  deposit,  said  Temple,  dates  back 
230  million  years,  providing  "a  pretty  good 
basis  for  our  Judgment"  over  the  possibility 
of  geologic  dlstuTbfuices  in  the  future. 

Temple  said  the  project  had  been  endorsed 
by  Jerry  Allen,  radiologist  for  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Curtis 
Chezem  and  Prof,  R.  W.  Klack  of  the  Kansas 
State  University  nuclear  engineering  depart- 
ment. 


[Letter  to  the  editor.  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle, 
Mar.  3.  1971) 

Reader  Needs  a  Reason  for  an  Atomic 
Dt'mp  Anywhere  in  United  States 

I  have  been  impressed  by  several  stories  In 
other  papers  that  quote  more  extensively 
than  did  your  pa{}er  the  questions  raised  by 
Congressman  Skubitz  about  the  safety  and 
wisdom  of  the  Lyons  atomic  waste  site.  Now 
your  Feb.  21  editorial  seems  to  chide  the  con- 
gressman in  one  breath  for  raising  the  issue 
and  in  the  next  breath  the  governor's  office 
and  the  State  Geological  survey  for  not  tell- 
ing you  about  their  own  study. 

As  a  long-time  Kansas  resident,  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  miss  the  basic  point — even  if  the 
whole  project  were  a  safe  one,  what  good  is  it 
going  to  do  Kansas  and  Kansas  people? 
Frankly,  you  haven't  come  up  with  a  reason 
why  there  should  be  an  atomic  dump  any- 
place In  the  United  States?  Why  should  the 
taxpayers  shell  out  for  a  facility  for  the 
benefit  of  a  big.  rich,  out  of  state  utility 
companies  to  dump  their  wastes?  It  would 
be  Just  as  logical  to  agree  to  let  them  pipe 
their  smoke-stack  gases  and  truck  the  ashes 
from  their  coal  furnaces  to  Kansas  to  pollute 
our  air  and  our  ground. 

Ronald  O.  Alderman. 
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(Letter  to  the  editor.  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle, 
Mar.  5,  1971] 

He  Feels  Accepting  Atomic  Wastes  at 
Lyons  Is  Very  Dangerous 

It  is  utterly  appalling  to  see  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas,  and  particularly  the  town  of 
Lyons,  seem  willing  to  trade  away  their  fu- 
ture health  and  safety  for  the  pittance  of- 
fered by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
trade  for  its  atomic  burial  ground.  Surely 
the  meager  benefits  accruing  from  a  few 
local  Jobs  wc.uld  never  be  worth  even  a  single 
unforeseen  accident. 

The  greatest  accident  potential,  however, 
may  not  oe  isolated  to  the  town  of  Lyons  or 
even  South  Central  Kansas  because  such  a 
facility  Would  receive  atomic  waste  ship- 
ments by  rail  from  reactors  and  fuel  reproc- 
essing plants  all  across  the  nation.  The  oos- 
slbUlty  of  an  accident  may  even  be  greater 
in  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  shipment 
routes.  Even  with  the  relatively  safe  han- 
dling techniques  that  have  been  develcped 
30  far.  possibilities  still  exist  for  nigh-speed 
derailments  or  sabotage  incidents  which 
would  result  In  needless  injury  or  death. 

The  AEC  with  its  vested  interests  in  pro- 
motine  atomic  power  should  at  no  time  be 
entrusted  with  the  authority  to  determine 
that  the  salt  vault  method  of  dumping  waste 
Is  adequate  enough  for  public  safety.  The 
citizens  of  this  state  should  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  look  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
kZC  and  establish  rli;orous  safety  standards 
that  would  be  enforced  by  properly  trained 
state  health  authorities 

Questions  concerning  safety  Inspection  of 
railroad  operations  and  roadbeds  remain 
unanswered,  yet  no  one  can  reasonably  advo- 
cate that  the  railroad's  current  accident  rec- 
ord Indicates  its  ability  to  operate  In  the 
future  without  Incident. 

Erik  H.  East. 

[Letter  to  the  editor,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle, 
Mar.  17.  1971] 

Sh«   Would    Like    the    Facts    About    the 
Proposal  for  Lyons 

What  do  the  people  of  Kansas  want  to  read 
regarding  the  proposed  Lyons  repository? 
The  facts  please,  not  exclusively  the  views  of 
the  AEC. 

I  refer  to  the  article  of  the  March  9  Eagle 
which  gives  most  of  the  space  to  discredit- 
ing the  Kansas  Sierra  Club  chairman.  The 
article  states,  "The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior rejected  the  AEC's  environmental  pro- 
posal on  the  basis  that  further  tests  needed 
to  be  carried  out  before  approval  could  be 
given."  The  Sierra  Club  has  thus  assumed 
that  further  testing  is  required  before  even 
the  AEC  is  satisfied  the  program  is  safe. 

Misinterpretation  by  the  Sierra  Club?  It 
really  was  difficult  to  determine  from  the 
context  of  the  article. 

Safe?  Radioactive  waste  that  will  remain 
"hot"  for  thousands  of  years?  Waste  that 
could  cause  pollution  of  air,  water  and 
ground?  Why  Kansas?  The  people  of  Kansas 
are  told  our  state  was  "chosen"  because  of 
our  abandoned  salt  mines.  There  are  salt 
nUnes  elsewhere,  there  are  areas  of  low 
earthquake  probability.  Unfortunately  these 
other  areas  are  located  directly  under  or  near 
densely  populated  areas.  Perhaps  Kansas  is  a 
safer  place  to  store  these  wastes,  but  safer 
for  whom?  People  other  than  Kansans,  one 
would  assume. 

Mrs.  Skerrie  Yard. 

[From  the  Parsons    (Kans.)    Sun.   Mar.    10, 
1971] 
PiTTSBUHG  Unit  Fights  AEC  Plan 
Lyons,    Kan. — It    was    learned    Thursday 
night  that  a  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  environmental 
group   has   started   a   petition   campaign    it 
hopes  will  become  a  statewide  effort  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pro- 
posal to  establish   a   nuclear   waste  storage 
lacllity  near  Lyons. 
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In  Hutchinson,  members  of  the  Reno 
Coimty  Environmental  Action  Committee 
met  Thursday  night  to  discuss  the  petition 
and  methods  for  circulating  the  statement, 
which  calls  for  a  "total  and  immediate  sus- 
pension" of  the  AEC  proposal  "until  clarifi- 
cation on  this  issue  is  possible  for  the  people 
of  Kansas," 

In  Topeka,  48  members  of  the  Kansas 
House  Joined  Thursday  in  introducing  a  res- 
olution opposing  the  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tory. 

Use  of  a  Lyons  salt  mine  for  burying  radio- 
active wastes  is  expected  to  be  a  key  topic 
at  a  meeting  Saturday  of  the  Kansas  Acad- 
emy of  Science's  Conservation  Committee  at 
Lawrence. 

Joint  congressional  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal are  scheduled  to  begin  Tuesday  in 
Washington. 

U.S.  Rep.  Joe  Skubitz,  R-Kan,:  William 
Hambleton  of  the  Kansas  State  Geological 
Society;  and  Ronald  Baxter,  president  of  the 
Kansas  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club,  are  ex- 
pected to  testify  against  the  proposal. 


(Prom  the  Coffey vllle  (Kans.)  Journal, 

Mar.  16,  1971] 

Docking  CniTicrzES  AEC 

Topeka. — Gov.  Robert  Docking  accused 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  today  of 
being  more  interested  in  conducting  a  public 
relations  program  regarding  the  proposed  nu- 
clear waste  repository  at  Lyons.  Kan.,  than 
in  carrying  out  tests  to  prove  the  project  is 
safe. 

The  governor  made  his  feelings  known  in 
a  prepared  statement  Issued  here  as  William 
W.  Hambleton.  director  of  the  Kansas 
Geological  Survey,  represented  the  state  at  a 
Congressional  hearing  In  Washington. 

The  hearing  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  involves  the  AEC's  request 
for  83.5  million  in  fiscal  1972  for  site  ac- 
quisition and  planning  on  the  Lyons  pro- 
ject. 

"Adequate  funds  should  be  provided  for 
research  to  answer  many  questions  associated 
with  the  Lyons  site,"  Docking  said,  adding 
the  AEC  appears  to  be  "more  interested  in 
convincing  the  public  of  the  safety  of  the 
Lyons  site  rather  than  using  these  funds  to 
carry  needed  studies  to  conclusions." 

The  AEC  has  proposed  using  abandoned 
salt  mines  near  Lyons  for  storing  nuclear 
wastes  from  all  over  the  nation.  The  Kansas 
Sierra  Club  and  Rep.  Joe  Skubitz,  R-Kan.. 
have  led  opposition  to  the  project,  which 
Docking  tenatively  endorsed  last  summer 
when  it  was  announced,  but  said  he  expected 
to  have  tests  conducted  to  prove  safety  fea- 
tures of  the  project. 

Docking  said  Hambleton  was  instructed  to 
ask  the  Congressional  committees  to  defer 
funds  for  the  proposed  repository  "until 
scientific  tests  determining  the  site's  safety 
are  completed." 

Docking  said  the  Commission  hM  "ex- 
hibited remarkably  little  interest"  in  certain 
studies  and  "has  not  demonstrated  a  ca- 
pability for  solving  other  problems  the  re- 
pository presents." 

The  governor  accused  the  AEC  of  being 
slow  in  responding  to  requested  reports,  said 
the  AEC  has  failed  to  Inform  the  state  of 
other  Investigations  and  "treated  our  con- 
cerns as  negligible  and  trivial  In  public  state- 
ments." 

Pearson  Joins  In 

Washington. — Sen.  James  B.  Pearson,  R- 
Kan.,  said  today  absolute  safety  must  be 
guaranteed  before  nuclear  waste  is  stored 
in  the  salt  mines  near  Lyons,  Kan. 

In  a  statement  submitted  to  a  hearing  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Pear- 
son  said: 

"Under  no  circumstances  should  this 
project  be  allowed  to  be  put  into  full-scale 
operation  until  It  has  been  satisfactorily  and 
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reasonably  demonstrated  that  the  storage  of 
nuclear  waste  at  this  site  is  absolutely  safe. 

"On  this  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

"Because  questions  of  safety  are  of  such 
vital  importance  I  therefore  urge  the  joint 
committee  on  atomic  energy  to  authorize 
whatever  additional  funds  are  needed  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  research.  The  Atomic 
Energy  CkimmlBsion  should  be  authorized 
and  Indeed  directed  to  carry  out  additional 
in-house  research  and  also  to  make  funds 
available  to  the  appropriate  research  per- 
sonnel and  agencies  In  the  stats  of  Kansas." 


Plan  State  Petition 

Pittsburg,  Kan. — Plans  for  statewide  cir- 
culation of  petitions  asking  that  implemen- 
tation of  the  nuclear  waste  storage  project 
at  Lyons  be  suspended  "until  satisfactory 
clarification  of  this  Issue"  is  possible  were 
announced  today  by  a  Pittsburg  environ- 
mental organization. 

Bill  Summers.  Pittsburg  State  College 
faculty  member  and  chairman  of  the  peti- 
tion committee  of  the  Environmentalist 
Club  at  the  college,  said  petition  forms  have 
been  sent  to  several  school  oomptises  and 
to  environmental  action  groups. 

Among  organizations  that  will  receive  the 
forms,  he  said,  are  the  Salina  Consumers  for 
Environmental  Action,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  Wichita,  the  Environmental  Con- 
cern Club  of  Ottawa  University,  the  Greater 
Kansas  City  Envircmmental  Action  group, 
the  Kansas  Campers  Association,  the  Kansas 
Association  of  Biology  Teachers,  the  Citizens 
for  Better  Environment  at  Kansas  State 
University,  the  Kansas  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  Kansas  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Science,  and  the  Association  for  Environmen- 
tal Improvement  at  Wichita  State  University. 

"It  is  Important  to  emphasize,"  Siunmecs 
said,  "that  the  petition  essentitOly  asks  for 
a  suspension  of  all  activity  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  Implementation,  pending  a  rlgoroua 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  proposal. 
It  does  not  ask  for  an  outright  rejection  of 
the  proposal." 

The  petitions  will  be  sent,  he  said,  to  the 
Jodnt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He  said 
signatures  from  on-campi]£  signing  at  Pitts- 
burg State  already  have  been  sent  to  the 
committee. 

(Prom  the  lola  (Kans.)  Register,  Mar.  1, 

1971) 

DocBtiNG  Stresses  Need  To  DrrzRMiNx  Saittt 

OF  Waste  Dump  Project 

Topeka. — Gov.  Robert  Docking  accused  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  today  of  be- 
ing more  Interested  In  conducting  a  public 
relations  program  regarding  the  proposed 
nuclear  waste  repository  at  Lyons,  Kan.,  than 
In  carrying  out  tests  to  prove  the  project  is 
safe. 

The  governor  made  his  feelings  known  In 
a  prepared  statement  Issued  here  as  William 
W.  Hambleton,  director  of  the  ICansas  Geo- 
logical Survey,  represented  the  state  at  a 
Congressional  hearing  In  Washington. 

The  hearing  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  involves  the  AEC's  request 
for  $3.5  million  In  fiscal  1972  for  site  ac- 
quisition and  planning  on  the  Lyons  project. 

"Adequate  funds  should  be  provided  for 
research  to  answer  many  questions  associated 
with  the  Lyons  site,"  Docking  said,  adding 
the  AEC  appears  to  be  "more  Interested  in 
convincing  the  public  of  the  safety  of  the 
Lyons  site  rather  than  using  these  funds  to 
carry  needed  studies  to  concltislon." 

The  AEC  has  proposed  using  abandoned 
salt  mines  near  Lyons  for  storing  nuclear 
wastes  from  all  over  the  nation.  The  Kansas 
Sierra  Club  and  Rep.  Joe  Skubitz,  R-Kan., 
have  led  opposition  to  the  project,  which 
Docking  tentatively  endorsed  last  summer 
when  it  was  announced,  but  said  he  expected 
to  have  tests  conducted  to  prove  safety  fea- 
tures of  the  project. 
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Dscking  said  Hambleton  was  Instructed 
to  ask  the  Congressional  committee  to  defer 
funds  for  the  proposed  repository  "until 
scientific  tests  determining  the  site's  safety 
are  completed." 

Docking  said  the  Commission  has  "ex- 
hibited remarkably  little  Interest"  In  certain 
studies  and  "has  not  demonstruted  a  capa- 
bility for  TOlving  other  problems  the  reposi- 
tory presents." 

The  governor  accused  the  AEC  cf  being 
slow  :n  responding  to  requfsted  reports,  salcl 
the  AEC  has  failed  to  inform  the  state  of 
other  investigations  and  "treated  our  con- 
cerns as  negligible  ar.d  trivial  in  public 
statements." 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times,  Mar.  17, 

19711 

In'si.st  on  Safety   \t  Lyons 

(By  Joe  Lastellc) 

Washington. — Kansans  worried  about  us- 
ing the  salt  mines  at  Lyons,  Kas  ,  to  dispo.?e 
of  nuclear  waste  materials  told  the  jouit 
congressional  committee  on  atomic  energy 
yesterday  they  would  insist  that  the  project 
be  safe 

The  safety  factor  was  the  predominant 
theme  at  a  hearing  that  opened  yesterday 
and  will  continue  txlay.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commissicn  has  asked  for  25  million  dollars 
for  the  project,  with  3.5  million  requested 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  In  July  to  buy 
land  and  begin  developing  the  site. 

"The  decision  belongs  properly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas,"  Rep.  Joe  Skubltz  (R-Kas  ) 
told  the  committee.  "They  are  entitled  to 
have  all  the  facts  before  such  a  decision  is 
reached.  I  am  trying  to  make  some  of  the 
j)€rtlnent  facts  available  to  them." 

Skubltz  has  been  leading  the  parade  of 
those  who  oppose  the  project.  The  opponents 
contend  the  AEC  has  not  provided  them  as- 
surances of  safety  In  transportation  of  the 
wastes  to  the  mines  or  storage  once  the  w  astes 
are  encased  deep  In  the  mines. 

Representing  Gov.  Robert  Docking.  Dr. 
William  Hambleton,  director  of  the  Kansas 
State  Geological  survey,  said  the  governor 
feels  that  title  to  the  land  should  not  be 
granted  until  the  studies  are  completed. 

"Kansans  don't  want  the  dubious  honor 
of  being  the  first  laboratory  experiment  for 
burying  lethal  wastes  In  salt,"  Skubltz  told 
the  committee. 

Hambleton  said  Governor  Docking  "reluc- 
tantly concludes  that  efforts  of  the  AEC,  to 
minimize  safety  problems  and  treat  fears 
as  negligible,  support  the  fears  of  many  Kan- 
sans that  If  funds  are  appropriated  the  proj- 
ect cannot  be  stopped  at  a  later  date  if  the 
project  Is  found  to  be  unsafe." 

He  said  the  AEC's  Justification  for  choos- 
ing the  site  represented  "a  simplistic  view  of 
geology"  and  said  the  agency  had  not  studied 
sufficiently  the  long-term  possibility  of  the 
salt's  being  subject  to  erosion. 

Hambleton  added:  "Plans  for  the  safe 
transportation  of  radioactive  materials  are 
completely  inadequate  and  no  plans  for  re- 
trieval exist  at  all.'' 

Rep.  Garner  Shrlver  and  Rep.  Keith  Se- 
bellus.  Kansas  Republicans,  joined  In  a  state- 
ment calling  for  abandonment  of  the  project 
should  studies  reveal  potential  danger  to  the 
lives,  health,  and  safety  of  Kansas  citizens. 

"We  do  not  view  the  request  for  authoriza- 
tion of  these  funds  at  this  time,  nor  the 
decision  to  conduct  this  demonstration  proj- 
ect In  Kansas,  as  a  final  or  irrevocable  step." 
they  said.  "We  believe  the  people  of  Kansas 
and  Congress  must  have  assurance  of  the  un- 
questioned permanent  safety  of  this  project 
before  any  nuclear  wastes  are  burled  In  the 
Lyons  salt  mine." 

Sen.  James  B.  Pearson  (R-Kas.)  said  there 
can  be  no  compromise  on  the  question  of 
safety  and  he  urged  the  committee  to  author- 
ize whatever  funds  are  needed  to  carry  out 
research  on  that  subject. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Kansas  officials  must  have  complete  con- 
fidence m  the  integrity  of  the  scietitiiic  Judp- 
ments  regarding  safety  of  this  project."  Pear- 
san  said. 

Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R-Kas.)  said  regardless  of 
how  very  small  the  risks,  a  detailed  analysis 
of  theni  must  be  given  to  satisfy  imt  only 
the  federal  government,  but  Kansans.  He 
stressed  he  would  insist  tiiat  radioactive 
emis-lons  from  an;  proposed  repository  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  those  limits  required  for 
nuclear  power  plants  and  said  there  must  be 
contlnucus  monitoring. 

(Prom  the  CoffeyvlUe   (Kans.)    Journal, 

March   11.  1971] 

Soli  INS  OiTtiL  AEC  PaoposAL  Near  Lyons 

Xori-KA  (AP). — Poriy-e.ght  members  of  the 
Kansas  House  Jcin'jd  t.-day  in  introduction 
of  a.  resolution  cppobing  proposed  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  authorization  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  nuclear  waste  storage  fa- 
cility in  Kansas. 

Rep.  Bob  Talkington.  R-Iola.  headed  the 
list  of  sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

'I  feel  there  are  too  many  unanswered 
questions  at  this  tune  to  say  'go  aiiead,'  "  said 
Talkington. 

Talkington  said  he  thinks  almost  anyone 
would  agree  that  the  questions  Involve  the 
safety  of  Kansas  citizens. 

"If  in  the  future  the  questions  are  an- 
swered to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  then  I  would  say,  'go  ahead,'  '  the 
lola  representative  said. 

Talkington  said  a  recent  review  of  earth- 
quakes in  the  United  States  Indicated  the 
proposed  storage  location  near  Lyons  Is  In 
an  area  moderately  susceptible  to  earth- 
quakes. 

[Prom  the  Columbus  (Kans.)   Advocate, 
Mar.  1.  19711 

Storing  Atomic  Wastes  Hit  by  Skubttz 

Parsons.  Kan.  (AP). — Rep.  Joe  Skubltz, 
R.-Kan.,  said  Friday  he  Is  receiving  nation- 
wide support  In  a  fight  to  keep  atomic 
wastes  out  of  Kansas. 

"Why  In  the  hell  should  we  transport  the 
stuff  clear  across  the  country  to  deposit  It 
In  an  old  salt  mine  In  Lyons,  Kans.?"  he 
asked  In  a  telephone  Interview  from  his  of- 
fice In  Washington. 

"Let  Con  Ed  look  out  after  Its  own  atomic 
garbage.  Why  .  .  .  should  we  take  care  of 
them?" 

He  had  reference  to  Consolidated  Edison, 
a  New  York  electrical  utility. 

The  congressman,  who  recently  launched 
a  campaign  to  prevent  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission use  of  old  salt  mines  In  central  Kan- 
sas, said  a  little-understood  point  Is  that 
atomic  wastes  in  the  next  decade  will  origi- 
nate largely  from  private  power  plants  using 
that  form  of  energy. 

"We're  not  talking  about  federal  installa- 
tions." he  said.  "That  being  the  case,  the 
utilities  should  make  their  own  provision  for 
disposal  of  atomic  wastes,  and  near  their 
plants.  There  are  salt  mines  In  northeastern 
states,  too,  as  well  as  Kansas." 

In  Washington,  Skubltz  accused  Gov.  Rob- 
ert B.  Docking  Prlday  of  "weasllng"  on  the 
nuclear  wastes  issue.  Skubitz  said  Docking 
has  tried  to  shunt  aside  his  responsibilities 
as  governor. 

He  wrote  Docking  Feb.  12  and  got  a  reply 
Feb  20.  then  wTote  back  Thursday,  saying, 
"You  suggest  that  'constraints  be  placed  on 
development  funding  so  that  the  project  will 
be  abandoned  If  studies  and  Investigations 
reveal  any  potential  danger.'  Surely,  gover- 
nor, that's  a  weasllng  statement  If  you  ever 
wrote  one."  Instead,  Skubltz  contended,  the 
studies  should  be  done  beforehand  and 
atomic  wastes  should  be  made  safer. 

The  congressman  said  Docking  seems  to 
want  the  Kansas  congressional  delegation  to 
take  the  leadership  In  the  matter.  Skubltz 
said    Docking    should   go    before    the    joint 
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Atomic  Energy  Committee  of  Congress  and 
take  a  strong  stand  against  the  wa.->te  dump- 
ing plan. 

"I  continue  to  hope  that  your  position  will 
be  less  equivocal  so  that  the  committee  and 
the  AEC  will  understand  that  Kansas  off., 
cialdom  is  unambiguously  opposed  to  mak- 
ing our  state  a  nuclear  dump, "  Skubit/,  said. 

[Prom  the  Port  Scott  (Kans.)  Tribune 
Mar.  5.  1971] 
Skubitz  Accuses  AEC  of  Bureaucratic  Dou- 
bletalk  on  Kansas  Radioactive  Dump 
Washington   (AP). — Rep.  Joe  Skubltz.  R- 
Kan.,  has  accvised  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission of  "bureaucratic  doubletalk"  in  at- 
tempts   to    Justify    plans    for    a   $25-mlllloa 
radioactive  dump  In  a  salt  mine  near  Lyons. 
Dismissing  the  latest  assurances  offered  by 
AEC    Chairman    Glenn   T.    Seaborg,   Skubltz 
wrote  back  that  "We  are  not  country  bump- 
kins who  can  be  taken  for  granted." 

Skubltz'  complaint  was  based  on  a  letter 
from  Seaborg  Feb.  23  which  declared:  "No 
radioactive  wastes  will  be  placed  in  the 
Lyons  salt  formation  until  all  the  necessary 
studies  and  .safety  analyses  have  been  con- 
cluded and  the  commission  is  satisfied  that 
It  Is  safe." 

Noting  that  the  AEC,  however.  Is  asking 
$3.5  million  for  an  Immediate  construction 
start,  Skubltz  replied  "I  for  one,  simply  don't 
trust  the  AEC  ..." 

Skubltz  pointed  out  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  private  sources  have  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  the  project,  which  he  said 
would  be  "handling  highly  radioactive 
wastes  that  will  remain  dangerous  for  a  half- 
mllUon  years." 

In  an  Interview,  Skubltz  claimed  wide- 
spread public  opposition  to  the  facility 
which  would  begin  operation  In  1974  and 
handle  vlrtusJly  all  wastes  produced  by  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactors  through  the  year 
2.000. 

The  congressman  said  he  does  not  know 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  complained 
to  his  office,  and  an  aide,  Mike  Marden,  said 
only  that  It  was  "several  hundred." 

"We  haven't  had  but  Just  one  or  two  peo- 
ple disagree  with  us,"  said  Marden. 

Meanwhile.  Jim  Falrchlld,  an  assistant 
to  Rep.  Gardner  Shrlver.  R-Kan..  whose  dis- 
trict includes  Lyons,  said.  "We  have  had 
very  little  correspondence  from  the  people 
In  that  area. 

"Tliere  has  been  no  great  outpouring  of 
concern." 

Skubltz  hoped  to  block  the  AEC  appro- 
priation for  the  project  by  carrying  his  pro- 
test to  hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  Copies  of  his  11 -page 
letter  to  Seaborg  went  to  each  member  of  the 
committee. 

Bevond  the  question  of  whether  the  proj- 
ect is  safe.  Slid  Skubitz.  "the  people  of  Kan- 
sas have  the  right  to  refu.se  to  allow  any 
part  of  their  state  to  be  made  a  dump  for 
any  garbage — not  just  radioactive  nuclear 
g.irbage." 

He  said  also  the  AEC  had  failed  to  satisfy 
fears  that  earthquakes  or  other  disasters 
might  jar  loose  the  radioactive  materials 
And  he  said  the  problem  of  transportation 
means  "every  damned  state  Is  going  to  be 
Involved." 

"I  can't  -see  where  Karsis  owes  any  pri- 
vate enterprise  anything  In  order  to  take 
care  of  waste." 

An  AEC  spokesman,  Truman  Temple,  said 
the  agency  has  received  no  protests  over  the 
plan  except  those  from  Skubltz  and  Ronald 
Baxter,  president  of  the  Topeka  chapter  of 
the  Sierra  Club. 

Temple  noted  the  AEC  had  experimented 
with  radioactive  storage  In  salt  from  1962 
to  1967,  and  the  results  were  "very  care- 
fully analyzed."  He  said  the  Lyons  mine  was 
chosen  "because  of  the  great  geologic  sta- 
bility of  the  area." 
The  salt  deposit,  said  Temple,  dates  back 
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230  million  years,  providing  "a  pretty  good 
basis  fur  our  Judgment"  over  the  possibility 
of  geologic  disturbances  In  the  future. 

Temple  said  the  project  had  been  endorsed 
by  Jerry  Allen,  radiologist  for  the  Kansas 
Departinent  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Curtis  Che- 
zem  and  Prof  R.  W.  Klack  of  the  Kansas 
State  University  nuclear  engineering  de- 
partment. 

(Prom  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News, 

Mar.  12.  1971] 

Pressure  Mounts  Against  Lyons  AEC 

Project 

(By  Roy  MlUer) 

Lyons. — With  congressional  hearings  only 
four  days  away,  pressure  is  Intensifying 
against  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear  waste 
storage  facility  at  Lyons. 

The  .Atomic  Energy  Commission  proposal 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  begin- 
ning Tuesday  at  Washington. 

The  News  learned  Thursday  night  that  a 
Pittsburg  environmental  group  has  started  a 
petition-signing  campaign  it  hopes  will  be- 
ccme  a  statewide  effort. 

In  Hutchinson,  members  of  the  Reno 
County  Environmental  Action  Committee 
met  Thursday  night  to  discuss  the  petition 
and  methods  for  circulating  the  statement, 
which  calls  for  a  "total  and  immediate  sus- 
pension" of  the  AEC  proposal  until  "clarifi- 
cation on  this  issue  Is  possible  for  the  people 
of  Kansas." 

In  Topeka,  48  members  of  the  Kansas 
House  joined  Thursday  in  the  Introduction 
of  a  resolution  opposing  the  nuclear  waste 
repository. 

KEY  TOPIC 

Saturday,  use  of  a  Lyons  salt  mine  for 
burying  radioactive  wastes  Is  expected  to  be 
a  key  topic  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Conservation  Committee  at 
Lawrence. 

U.S.  Rep.  Joe  Skublts,  R-Kan.;  William 
Hambleton  of  the  Kansas  State  Geological 
Society:  and  Ronald  Baxter,  president  of  the 
Kansas  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club,  are  ex- 
pected to  testify  against  the  proposal,  a 
public  information  official  of  the  AEC  said 
Thursday  from  Washington. 

Skubltz,  who  represents  Kansas'  2nd  Dis- 
trict (primarily  Southeast  Kansas),  has  re- 
ceived national  publicity  for  his  attacks  on 
the  project. 

The  congressman,  reportedly  busily  pre- 
paring testimony  for  Tuesday's  hearing, 
could  not  be  reached  Thursday.  But  an  aide 
Indicated  Skubltz'  Interest  stems  from  the 
fact  he  was  an  aide  to  the  late  Sen.  Andrew 
Schoeppel,  who  was  In  Congress  when  the 
AEC  proposed  17  years  ago  to  store  nuclear 
wastes  in  the  Lyons  salt  beds. 

"They  proposed  a  big  excavation  that 
would  look  something  like  a  laboratory 
flask,"  said  Edward  Cooper,  a  Skubltz  aide. 
"They're  going  to  just  pour  wastes  down  In 
liquid  form  and  use  a  series  of  tubes  to 
cool  the  gasses. 

"He  (Skubltz)  remembered  this.  He  re- 
membered how  Schoeppel  and  the  rest  of  the 
Kan.sas  congressional  delegation  raised  hell. 
"So  last  summer  when  they  brought  this 
up  again.  Congressman  Skubltz  started  ask- 
ing questions.  He  didn't  like  some  of  the 
answers. 

"He's  busy  now  working  up  his  paper.  He 
really  feels  that  he  Is  required  to  document 
this  thing  as  thoroughly  as  he  can." 

RIGHT    TO    REFUSE 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  AEC 
director,  Skubltz  has  said  "that  the  people  of 
Kansas  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  allow  any 
part  of  their  state  to  be  made  a  dump  for 
any  garbage — not  just  for  radioactive  nu- 
clear garbage. 

"Even  you  will  agree  that  neither  the  AEC 
nor  any  other  federal  agency  has  the  right  or 
the  authority  to  compel  them  to  do  other- 
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wise What  disturbs  me  is  the  AEC's  effort 

in  this  instance  to  subvert  that  lack  of  au- 
thority by  a  'big-daddy-knows-besf  cam- 
paign that  is  at  best  disingenuous." 

Skubltz  believes  the  AEC  has  not  made 
enough  studies  into  safety  factors  concern- 
ing the  Lyons  repository. 

"(The)  AEC  should  not  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse  by  proposing  actual  site  work  be 
done  while  It  carries  out  additional  research 
to  determine  if  what  It  has  begun  will  be 
safe  later  on."  Skubltz  told  Dr.  Seaborg, 
adding,  "We  are  here  dealing  with  human 
lives,  and  we  must  know  the  facts  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt." 

SENDING    COPY 

In  Skubltz'  hometown  of  Pittsburg,  the 
Environmentalist  Club  is  sending  a  copy  of 
the  letter  and  other  statements  to  Kansas 
newspapers  and  petitions  to  other  ecology 
groups. 

The  publicity  Includes  excerpts  of  a  State 
Biological  Survey  report  which  concludes 
that  the  AEC  has  "exhibited  remarkably 
little  Interest  In  studies  of  radiation  damage. 
The  State  Geological  Survey  regards  this 
problem  as  extremely  critical  to  safe  storage 
of  radioactive  waste  at  the  Lyons  site." 

The  survey  also  raises  questions  about 
transportation  of  the  materiSLls,  a  point  em- 
phasized by  critics  of  the  Lyons  site. 

"We  Judge  that  plans  for  safe  transporta- 
tion of  these  radioactive  materials  are  com- 
pletely inadequate  and  that  no  contingency 
plans  for  retrieval  of  waste  exists  at  all,"  the 
survey's  rejxjrt  states.  "We  conclude  that 
these  two  elements  are  critical  and  crucial 
to  the  safe  storage  of  radioactive  materials 
at  the  Lyons  site." 

The  petition  being  circulated  by  the  Pitts- 
burg ecology  organization  also  raises  ques- 
tions about  transportation. 

"Not  to  be  overlooked,  psychotic  bombing 
or  terrorist  activity  In  Kansas  and  across 
America  further  complicates  the  risk  factor 
Involved  In  the  transportation,"  the  petition 
states. 

Bill  Summers,  a  high  school  counselor  and 
Environmentalist  committee  chairman,  said 
the  petition  campaign  Is  being  undertaken 
with  the  "hope  to  make  known  In  Topeka 
as  well  £is  In  Washington  how  the  people 
of  Kansas  feel." 

"The  people  have  a  right  to  have  a  say-so 
in  this,"  Summers  said.  "We  have  called  for 
responsible  public  opinion  sampling  through- 
out the  state  on  the  part  of  media  sources. 

GIVES    CHALLENGE 

"I  challenge  anybody  to  sample  opinion 
outside  of  Rice  County.  I  don't  think  the 
I>eopIe  of  Kansas  are  In  favor  of  it." 

Inside  Rice  County,  Lyons  business  leaders 
have  endorsed  the  project,  pointing  to  the 
new  jobs  (about  200)  it  will  create. 

"I  personally  think  it  is  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity for  the  state  of  Kansas,  the  city 
of  Lyons  and  Rice  County,  John  Johannes. 
then  president  of  the  Lyons  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  manager  of  the  Kansas  Power 
and  Light  Co.,  said  last  summer.  "Not  only 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  but  with 
your  emphasis  on  pollution  and  the  environ- 
ment, we  know  that  it  can  be  stored  safely 
here  without  dumping  it  in  the  ocean  or 
v.here  It  Is  stored  now." 

While  most  reaction  here  hae  been  fa- 
vorable to  the  nuclear  garbage  dump,  the 
feeling  Is  not  universal.  Residents  whose 
lar:d  will  be  purchased  for  the  layout  of 
about  1,000  acres  are  in  an  uneasy  posi- 
tion as  the  Issue  Is  battled. 

The  property  owners  would  admit  to  being 
selfish.  They  say  land  Is  scarce  In  Rice 
County.  They  don't  want  to  lose  their  prop- 
erty. 

While  a  Washington  public  Information 
spokesman  for  the  AEC  says  the  only  con- 
tact with  property  owners  has  been  to  seek 
permission  for  core  drillings  by  the  U.S. 
Army   Corps   of   Engineers,   persons   owning 
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land  adjacent  to  the  salt  mine  once  operated 
by  the  Carey  Salt  Co.  of  Hutchinson  say  ap- 
praisers have  Inspected  their  property. 

Jack  Stewart,  whose  land  runs  north  of 
the  salt  mine,  says  the  AEC  will  want  20 
acres   If   Congress  approves   the   project. 

"I  don't  think  a  whole  lot  of  it,"  Stewart 
said  of  the  proposal.  "I  think  they're  more 
concerned  about  the  economic  part  of  it 
than  the  health  part  of  it. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  businessmen 
down  here  can't  sleep  until  they  can  get  it 
in  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  they've  talked 
only  to  the  businessmen  and  not  the  land- 
owners." 

If  the  disposal  project  Is  approved  and 
built,  Stewart  said  he  would  remain  on  his 
land  adjacent  to  the  facility. 

"I'm  not  that  much  afraid  of  it,"  he  said. 
"As  far  as  what  they  (the  AEC)  actually 
know.  I  dont  know  if  it  amounts  to  much  or 
not.  As  far  as  misleading  people,  the  govern- 
ment's always  been  pretty  good  at  that." 

W&KTS   ALL 

Another  landowner,  Roy  Dressier,  said  the 
government  wants  all  of  his  160  acres — "Im- 
provements and  all." 

Reflecting  his  uneasy  feeling  about  the  fu- 
ture, Dressier  answered  questions  mostly  in 
abrupt  sentences. 

Q.  Has  the  land  been  appraised? 

A  "Yes,  but  they  wouldn't  tell  me  what 
It  Is." 

Q.  Is  it  hard  to  find  other  land? 

A.  "Yes.  Especially  when  you've  been  here 
35  years." 

Q.  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  project? 

A.  "I  sure  am  not." 

Q.  What  about  the  safety? 

A.  "I  don't  know." 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  project  will  become  a 
reality? 

A.  "I  did.  But  they're  getting  a  little  static 
now.  I'm  hoping  it  won't  but  I  don't  know." 

Q.  Are  you  bitter  about  the  stand  taken  by 
the  business  community? 

A.  "They're  forgetting  that  we've  done 
business  here  all  this  time.  I  just  don't  un- 
derstand It.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  about 
it  before  I  did." 


[FYom   the   Parsons    (Kans.)    Sun,   Parsons, 

Kans.,  Mar.  20,  1971) 

Prom  the  Bench 

Look,  If  you  will,  at  the  ball  carrier  who 
rtished  from  the  bench  and  picked  up  the 
ball  on  atomic  wastes  In  Kansas  once  Joe 
Skubltz  had  cleared  the  field  by  mowing 
down  the  defense  as  a  super-blocker. 

None  other  than  Bob  I>ocklng,  who  Is 
making  like  a  fleet-footed  halfback  after  the 
Kansas  congr.Tssional  delegation,  spurred  by 
.Skubltz  In  the  first  Instance,  united  to  bring 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Co.Timittee  to  time 
on  the  question  of  making  this  state  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  atomic  garbage 

The  governor  hardly  had  been  as  daring 
In  the  games  opening  quarters.  Indeed  he 
glued  himself  to  the  bench,  waiting  to  see 
what   turn   the  combat   would   take. 

His  statements  were  reserved  and  cautious- 
ly phrased,  as  if  there  was  great  reluctance 
10  take  a  stand.  Skubltz  meanwhile  came  on 
like  a  battalion  of  gangbusters.  He  spoke  his 
mind  first,  placing  the  safety  of  Kansas  first, 
and  left  his  own  flanks  exposed  while  politi- 
cal opinion  caught  up  with  him.  He  wa«,  to 
return  to  Jargon  of  the  gridiron  for  the 
moment,  a  lonely  end  for  many  months. 

The  cause  became  so  popular,  though, 
that  Docking  not  only  entered  the  fray  but 
enlisted  the  advice  and  possible  services  of 
Vern  Miller,  the  attorney  general,  on  suing 
the  federal  government. 

In  the  fashion  of  one  who  has  just  filled 
his  moutii  w^.th  sour  grapes.  Docking  sug- 
gests that  only  action  of  the  state  may  save 
Kansas  from  a  calculated  assault  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Far  more  cffectUe,  In  reality,  will  be  the 
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votes  and  Influence  of  the  Kansas  congree- 
slonal  delegation  and  the  extensive  record 
compiled  by  Skubltz  In  his  slngle-hinded 
cajnp>algn  against  the  hazards  poeed  by  the 
AEC'8  salt  mine  invasion  of  Kansas. 

Citizens  are  not  likely  to  be  Impressed  by 
the  brave  pronouncements  flowing  from 
Topelta  after  the  grubby  preliminaries  had 
been  handled,  and  well,  by  others. 

Datton,  Tenn., 

March  3,  1971. 
Mr.  John  H.  Coi^urn, 
Editor,  The  Wichita  Eagle, 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Dear  Editor:  As  former  long-time  residents 
of  Kansas,  who  are  still  proud  to  claim  the 
center  of  America  as  our  native  boU,  we  take 
sincere  interest  In  the  proposal  to  make 
Lyons  a  nuclear  wastedump. 

Our  present  residence  near  the  Oak  Ridge 
national  laboratories  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee)  height- 
ens our  aw.=irene8s  of  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  In  this  country.  Needless  to 
say,  the  local  press  Is  as  sensitive  to  the 
problems  of  ORNL  as  you  are  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Boeing. 

In  all  fairness,  the  most  pressing  problem 
of  AEC  is  obviously  the  question  of  what  to 
do  with  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  radio- 
active wastes.  Local  feeling  is  clear:  Kansas 
is  considered  dusty,  desolate,  and  scarcely 
populated.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  solicit  an 
off-the-cuff  response  of  "Can  you  think  of  a 
better  place  to  dump  this  stuff  than  in 
Kansas?" 

Personally,  we  resent  this  implication  that 
Kansas,  our  native  state,  is  a  suitable  dump. 
In  your  editorial  of  February  21,  you  appear 
to  brush  aside  this  regrettable  stigma  as  a 
"catchy  phrase."  Unfortunately,  this  "catchy 
phrase"  Is  the  essence  of  the  feelings  of  peo- 
ple aware  of  the  nuclear  waste  disposal 
problem  and  not  particularly  concerned 
about  Kansas  integrity.  In  a  state  already 
burdened  with  the  unwarranted  stereotype 
of  "western  desert"  by  people  who  think  of 
Kansas  as  "out  there"  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand your  willingness  to  accept  the  addi- 
tional  tag   of   "nuclear  garbage   dump." 

Kansas    Is    being   cheapened,   Mr.    Editor, 
and  I  don't  think  you  know  it. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richakd  Harris. 

p,.S, — Inasmuch  as  you  have  editorialized 
on  this  issue,  we  hope  that  In  fairness  you 
will  publish  this  opposing  view  under  let- 
ters to  the  editor.  We  are  sending  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  Representative  Joe  Skubitz  of 
Pittsburg.  Prom  our  standpoint,  his  "hys- 
teria" appears  to  be  honest  concern  for  the 
future  of  Kansas. 


GEORGIA  TEEN  ELECTED  PRESI- 
DENT OF  FUTURE  BUSINESS 
LEADERS  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
proud  and  pleased  with  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  certain  of  our  fine 
young  constituents.  I  earnestly  believe 
that  when  a  young  man  does  well,  is  a 
success  in  his  endeavors,  and  demon- 
strates his  devotion  to  the  principals  of 
true  Americanism,  then  we  should  take 
note  of  this  Individual. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  about 
Jones  Hooks  from  Metter,  Ga.,  which 
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appeared  recently  in  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal and  Constitution  Magazine. 

Jones  Hooks  in  my  opinion  typifies  the 
all  American  boy  spirit  which  has  be- 
come a  rarity  in  our  modem  times  and 
I  hope  that  his  good  qualities  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  other  youth  of 
America : 
[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

magazine.  Mar.  21,  1971  ] 
Teen  Who  Heads  America's  Future  Business 

Leaders — The    Only    Thing    Lazy    About 

Jones  Hooks  of  Metter.  Oa.,  Is  His  South- 
ern Drawl 

(By  Margaret  Shannon) 

"You  should  have  seen  those  Yankee  girls. 
They  were  Just  standing  around  and  saying, 
'Jones,  say  mayonnaise,'  or  'Jones,  say  so- 
and-so."  They  Just  went  wild  over  this." 

And  so.  for  once  anyway,  a  Southern  drawl 
was  an  asset  in  a  presidential  campaign.  Jones 
Hooks,  a  6-foot,  18-year-old  Metter  High 
School  senior  with  a  true  south  Georgia  mo- 
lasses-and-cornpone  accent,  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America  on  the  first  Iwillot  at  the  national 
convention  in  Philadelphia. 

FBLA  Is  an  organization  for  high  school 
students  taking  business  and  office  training 
courses.  It  has  5,000  chapters  with  98.CO0 
members  nationally.  Dr.  Russell  J.  Mercer, 
Georgia  state  supervisor  of  business  educa- 
tion, is  chairman  of  the  national  board  of 
directors  of  FBLA  and  its  college  division. 
Phi  Beta  Lambda. 

Georgia  has  more  FBLA  chapters  (282) 
than  any  other  State.  But  up  there  is  Phila- 
delphia, things  were  run  on  a  sort  of  unit 
system.  Each  state  delegation  had  two  votes. 

"I  could  Just  see  Georgia  getting  about  Ave 
Southern  votes,"  says  Mrs.  Bernice  Bland, 
chapter  adviser  and  business  education 
teacher  at  Metter  High. 

"Mrs.  Bland  said  surely  nobody  from  the 
South  could  ever  win,"  Jones  says — and 
laughs.  But  win  he  did.  and  he  has  been  busy 
ever  since  with  conferences  and  conventions 
and  speeches  and  meetings,  traveling  to 
places  like  Washington  and  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago,  an  excited,  enthusiastic  young  man 
with  energy,  drive  and  maybe  even  charisma. 

What  goes  Into  the  making  of  the  president 
of  a  national  teen-age  organization?  More,  of 
course,  than  a  Southern  accent  or  a  name 
that  catches  on. 

"I  think  one  thing  that  sold  me  at  the 
national  convention  was  my  name,  '  says 
Jones  Hooks.  "It's  so  unusual  that  it  seemed 
like  whenever  you  told  it  to  anybody,  they 
would  repeat  it  and  remember  it.  They  asked 
me  about  it." 

Carson  Jones  Hooks,  second  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  H.  Hooks  Jr.,  Is  named  for  his 
maternal  grandfather.  Their  older  son  and 
only  other  child,  Vendle,  is  a  first  year  stu- 
dent in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  at 
Augusta.  Mr.  Hooks  Is  a  mortician. 

As  part  of  his  vocational  office  training 
(VOT)  course  In  high  school,  Jones  works 
at  the  funeral  home,  mostly  in  the  office. 
"Everybody  says,  'Surely  you're  going  to  be  a 
mortician,'  "  Jones  said.  "I  say,  "Surely  I'm 
not,  either." " 

"He's  a  good  employe,"  his  father  says. 
"He's  Just  about  been  running  the  office, 
except  for  the  accounting;  the  bookkeeper 
does  that.  Jones  sends  out  statements.  He 
helps  with  the  Insurance  business,  keeping 
up  with  premiums  and  the  like.  He  answers 
the  mall  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"I  don't  know  any  other  employer  that 
would  have  been  as  understanding  about  me 
missing  so  much  time  in  regular  hours," 
Jones  said.  "The  way  It  is,  I  can  make  up 
hours  by  working  In  the  office  late  in  the 
afternoons  or  if  we  have  a  Sunday  afternoon 
funeral." 

Mr.  Hooks  has  been  In  the  funeral  home 
business  for  25  years.   "I   guess  you  might 
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say  Jones  has  been  working  around  the 
funeral  home  all  of  his  life — he  and  his 
brother  both,"  Mr.  Hooks  said.  "When  they 
were  little,  they'd  play  hide-and-seek  among 
the  caskets  in  the  storage  room  and  this  sort 
of  thing. 

"In  the  last  four  years  Jones  has  gradually 
been  working  into  various  phases  of  the  bus- 
iness. He  will  not  take  any  part  In  prepara- 
tion of  the  deceased,  but  he  does  help  with 
the  flowers  at  funerals." 

"I  mainly  helped  park  cars  for  a  while," 
Jones  said,  "but  then  I  would  leave  with 
mother  and  her  helpers  if  it  was  a  church 
funeral  and  help  decorate  the  church  with 
flowers — place  the  racks  and  all  and  move 
furniture  if  necessary." 

Jones  worked  several  summers  at  a  tobacco 
warehouse,  too,  but  he  skipped  that  Job  last 
year  after  his  election  as  national  president 
of  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America. 
He  Is  local  chapter  president  and  state  presi- 
dent also — a  triple-threat  man,  you  might 
say. 

PBI„\  Is  not  as  old  or  as  big  sis  the  4-H 
organization  or  even  the  Future  Homemakera 
of  America,  of  which  a  Metter  girl.  Luck 
Hendrix.  was  national  president  In  196&-70. 
But  it  has  a  similar  purpose:  to  offer  activi- 
ties that  will  keep  young  minds  and  hands 
occupied  In  a  constructive  way. 

Down  there  in  the  small  town  of  Metter 
in  south  Georgia.  Vendle  Hooks  was  an  out- 
standing Boy  Scout,  a  state  t.vplng  champion 
and  a  top  student  and  a  big  brother  for 
Jones,  who  was  five  years  younger,  to  look 
up  to. 

"I  don't  know  but  what  there  might  have 
been  a  little  bit  of  brother  competition 
there,"  Mr.  Hooks  said. 

"We  Just  have  two  boys  that  have  always 
wanted  to  do  their  best,"  Mrs.  Hooks  said. 
"I  don't  know  if  Jones  has  told  you.  but  he 
took  tapdancing  when  he  was  small.  This 
made  hlni  have  to  dance  before  people,  and 
he  could  learn  not  to  be  so  stage-frightened. 

"Later  on.  we  got  to  where  we  had  a  right 
good  band  here,  and  Jones  decided  he  want- 
ed to  l>e  the  drum  major  A  lot  of  the  boys 
thought  It  would  be  so  slsey,  but  he  said  he 
didn't  care — they  had  drum  majors  at  col- 
lege that  were  boys.  So  he  went  to  Florida 
State  two  summers  to  learn  to  be  a  drum 
major.  There  again  he  had  to  be  a  leader." 

The  making  of  the  president  had  begtin. 

Then  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Bemlce  Bland  Is  a 
trim  blonde  whose  eyes  twinkle  as  she  talks. 
She  has  been  teaching  buslnese  courses  at 
Metter  High  for  25  years,  and  she  Is  known  at 
district  and  .'^tate  literary  meets  as  the  maker 
of  typing  champions.  Her  students  have  won 
state  titles  in  Class  B  school  competition  for 
the  last  10  years.  Three  have  set  national 
records. 

"I  really  wanted  to  run  Jones  for  state 
FBLA  president  since  he  was  In  the  ninth 
grade,  because  I  knew  he  had  the  ability  and 
the  get-up-and-go  to  be  a  leader,"  she  said. 

Another  of  her  students.  Gall  Robinson, 
was  elected  state  president  In  1969.  a  year 
before  Jones  was  eligible.  "I  thought.  "That 
let  Jones  out,'  but  they  told  me  at  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  'No,  it  doesnt. 
We  want  you  to  try  again  next  year.' 

"Then  when  we  went  up  to  the  state  con- 
vention, they  said,  "We  want  to  run  him  for 
national  president,  too.'  "  That  Is  when  Mrs. 
Bland  remarked  that  surely  nobody  from  the 
South  could  ever  win. 

In  the  business  education  department  of 
Metter  High  School,  however,  no  one  would 
have  guessed  that  Jones  Hooks'  chances  were 
regarded  with  peeslmlsm  by  the  teachers. 

"The  group  that  helped  most  was  the 
VOT  students,"  Jones  said.  "The  whole  last 
six  weeks  of  school  Mrs.  Bland  taught  my 
campaign  and  the  FBLA.  We  Just  had  so 
many  handouts  and  so  m.iny  campaign  post- 
ers to  be  done  that  we  just  about  con- 
verted the  whole  business  department  Into 
campaign  headquarters." 

VOT — vocation   office  training — Is  a  high 
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school  program  in  which  students  in  busi- 
ness education  work  parttlme  In  local  busi- 
nesses. They  do  it  for  pay,  but  the  main  Idea 
Is  to  get  experience.  On-the-job  training,  In 
other  words. 

Metter  Is  a  town  with  approximately  3.000 
people,  and  Mrs.  Bland  didn't  really  know 
whether  it  was  large  enough  for  a  VOT  pro- 
gram when  she  started  one  four  years  ago. 

"We  only  had  15  students  to  go  out  then," 
she  said.  "This  year  I  have  35.  They're  work- 
ing about  every  place  you  go  In.  Like  Jones 
said  the  other  day,  he  went  to  the  hospital 
and  met  one  in  the  office  and  one  in  the  back 
at  the  nurses'  station.  She  told  me  not  long 
ago,  'Can  you  believe  it — one  of  the  doctors 
asked  me  to  go  with  him  on  his  hospital 
rounds?'  They're  at  banks,  the  telephone  of- 
fice, lawyer's  office,  feed  store,  grocery  store, 
insurance  offices.  The  Gulldo  Evangelistic  As- 
sociation has  four  and  wants  another  one." 

"VOT  is  taking  over  the  town!"  Jones  ex- 
claimed. 

Jones  is  an  exclalmer.  In  Philadelphia  at 
the  national  convention,  he  put  his  zest  to 
full  use.  The  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America  doesn't  allow  any  preconventlon 
campaigning,  and  at  the  convention  an  ad- 
visory committee  screens  candidates  to  be 
sure  they  have  the  qualities  to  lead  FBLA. 
Wholesome  American  youth — that's  what 
they  want.  Jones  and  two  others,  another 
boy  and  a  girl,  quallfled. 

Tim  Bagwell,  son  of  a  Methodist  minister, 
formerly  of  Metter,  now  of  Cuthbert,  was 
Jones'  campaign  manager.  The  Georgia  dele- 
gation set  up  a  booth  at  convention  head- 
quarters. 

"We  had  many  giveaway  things,"  Jones 
said.  "We  took  1.800  bags  of  Georgia  peanuts 
and  stapled  'Elect  Hooks'  labels  on  them.  We 
took  two  bushels  of  Georgia  peaches.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  season  and  they  were  Just 
about  green,  but  those  people  ate  those 
peaches  and  thought  they  were  the  best 
things.  We  called  back  for  more  peaches,  but 
we  couldn't  get  any." 

Jones  undertook  person-to-person  cam- 
paigning. He  spoke  to  state  delegation  cau- 
cuses. 

"Jones  did  a  real  good  Job,"  Mrs.  Bland 
said.  "He  tried  to  meet  everybody.  He  was 
out  campaigning  while  we  were  manning  the 
booth." 

"I  never  have  been  so  tired  In  all  my  life," 
Jones  said.  "The  personal  contact  with  peo- 
ple— that  Just  can't  be  beat.  I  could  be  Just 
dying  I  was  so  tired,  and  smile  from  ear  to 
ear  and  be  so  happy  to  see  them.  I  guess  It 
was  kind  of  a  fake  front,  but  not  really." 

At  caucuses  delegates  asked  him  what  Jobs 
he'd  held,  what  he'd  do  about  the  FBLA's 
sagging  budget,  and  how  he'd  solve  other 
problems  of  the  organization.  One  question 
sure  to  pop  up — invariably  asked  by  a  girl — 
was:  "You're  so  busy,  being  state  president 
and  all,  if  you  get  to  be  national  president, 
too,  when  are  you  ever  going  to  have  time  to 
have  a  date  on  the  weekend?" 

"I  Just  told  them  that  every  now  and  then 
I  do  have  a  weekend  free,  and  the  things  I 
go  to,  like  the  teenage  nutrition  conference — 
well,  they  had  a  dance.  It's  not  all  business." 

At  the  rally  that  topped  off  the  election 
campaign,  Jones  and  the  other  candidates 
spoke  to  all  the  delegates.  The  convention 
haU  blossomed  with  posters  and  resounded 
with  cheers. 

"I  gave  my  campaign  speech  In  a  white 
blazer,  red  shirt,  white  tie  and  blue  trousers," 
Jones  said.  "I  think  that  must  have  been  the 
reason  they  voted  for  me.  Whenever  I  got  an 
invitation  to  speak  at  the  Arkansas  state 
convention,  they  said.  Please  wear  your  red 
and  white.'  I  wrote  back,  'I'll  be  there  in  my 
red  and  white  with  bells  on.'  " 

The  Jones  Hooks  administration  as  FBLA 
president  has  been  something  of  a  family 
affair.  "His  mother  and  I  have  rather  en- 
Joyed  it,"  his  father  said.  "I  believe  we  look 
forward  as  much  as  he  does,  when  he  gets 
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his  mall,  to  seeing  what  different  states  the 
letters  come  from. 

'His  mother  especially  has  seen  that  he 
has  the  proper  clothing  for  the  many  meet- 
ings and  other  affairs  he  attends,  and  we've 
tried  to  furnish  transportation  to  and  from 
the  airport  in  Atlanta  or  Savannah  when  he 
goes  on  his  various  trips." 

Jones  usually  travels  alone,  and  his  parents 
don't  worry  about  how  he'll  make  It.  "One 
reason  we  haven't  been  afraid  for  him  to  be 
by  himself  Is  that  ever  since  Jones  and  his 
brother  were  big  enough,  when  we'd  go  to  get 
a  new  ambulance,  we  would  carry  them  with 
us  and  drive  the  ambulance  back.  We  usually 
would  detour  somewhere — like  New  York,  for 
Instance — and  their  father  would  take  us  to 
nice  restaurants,"  his  mother  said.  "So  they 
grew  up  knowing  how  to  do  these  things." 

"You  haven't  done  anything  until  you've 
driven  a  hearse  right  through  the  middle  of 
New  York!"  Jones  exclaimed. 

"And  everybody  Just  looks  at  you,"  Mrs. 
Hooks  said.  "It's  so  much  fun." 

"You  drive  up  to  a  hamburger  Joint," 
Jones  said,  "and  everybody  says.  Oh,  boy, 
that's  the  way  to  travel.'  " 

The  Metter  FBLA  chapter  with  Jones  as 
president  has  stayed  busy  too.  It  has  under- 
taken more  than  50  projects.  The  most  am- 
bitious was  staffing  William  Lanier's  cam- 
paign center  in  Metter  during  his  unsuccess- 
ful race  for  state  agriculture  commissioner 
last  summer. 

The  club's  postelection  project  was  a  clean- 
up drive.  Members  v/ent  all  over  Candler 
County  taking  down  political  posters — 
Lanier's  and  everybody  else's. 

In  January,  the  young  people  solicited  let- 
ters to  Hanoi  about  the  prisoner  of  war  issue. 
"We  ended  up  mailing  around  700,"  Jones 
said. 

The  Metter  High  FBLA  club  has  102  mem- 
bers out  of  some  125  students  enrolled  In 
business  education  courses.  Jones  thinks 
they're  great.  "E^-erybody  cares,"  Jones  said. 

Jones  plans  to  enter  the  University  of 
Georgia  this  fall.  "I'll  take  business  admin- 
istration," he  said.  "Nattirally!  Then  I  may 
go  on  to  law  school." 

"I  have  realized  what  the  funeral  business 
Is  and  how  confining  it  Is,  and  I  have  never 
really  tried  to  Interest  either  one  of  our  boys 
In  It,"  Mr.  Hooks  said.  "We  wanted  them  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  and  decide  what 
they  want  to  do. 

"I  think  Jones  gets  his  'political'  talent 
naturally.  His  grandfather  served  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  In  the  House  euid  Senate 
both,  so  I  think  it  has  rubbed  off  on  Jones 
a  little.  His  grandfather  wanted  one  of  his 
boys  to  study  law,  but  none  of  us  did." 

Jones'  year  as  national  president  ends  with 
the  national  FBLA  convention  In  Miami 
Beach  June  19-21.  There's  a  cruise  to  the 
Bahamas  afterward.  "I'm  so  excited."  said 
Jones.  "I  can't  wait!" 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISIONERS  OP  WAR/MISSING  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1971 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
American  still  being  held  by  the  enemy 
was  captured  in  South  Vietnam  on 
March  26,  1964.  Now,  with  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  that  event  approaching, 
the  number  of  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  known  captured  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese conflict  has  grown  to  about  1,600. 
These  men,  who  served  their  country 
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and  are  now  held  in  prison  camps  which 
the  world  is  not  allowed  to  see,  deserve 
the  support  of  every  American  in  seek- 
ing release  and  return  to  their  families. 

The  North  Vietnamese  show  their  cal- 
lous disregard  not  only  for  the  Geneva 
Convention  but  for  elementary  humani- 
tarian rights  in  even  refusing  to  give  lists 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  to  allow  them 
to  send  and  receive  m&il. 

The  North  Vietnamese  should  be  ex- 
posed and  condemned  for  such  action 
and  this  process  has  been  started.  The 
pressure  brought  against  them  Is  bearing 
fruit  and  certain  small  concessions  have 
been  made.  Mobilizing  world  opinion  is 
in  progress,  and  former  astronaut  Frank 
Borman  has  been  the  President's  special 
envoy  in  seeking  decent  treatment  for 
our  men. 

Recently  there  have  been  indications 
the  enemy  might  allow  some  inspection 
of  prisoners-of-war  camps  and  talks 
with  out  men.  The  pressure  is  on,  is 
working,  and  should  be  intensified. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  intend  to  join  all 
efforts  to  increase  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam.  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
claimed this  a  week  of  Concern  for 
Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war. 

The  families  of  these  men  are  suffer- 
ing enough  without  being  denied  hope. 
Most  Congressmen  are  united  in  their 
effort  to  supply  hope,  pressure,  and  ac- 
tion. The  comments  of  men,  such  as  Sen- 
ator Hartke,  who  when  asked  whether 
we  could  leave  our  prisoners  of  war  in 
prison  replied,  "why  not?"  are  atypical 
and  reprehensible. 

The  President  has  stated  his  determi- 
nation to  free  our  men.  His  words  are 
matched  by  his  deeds,  not  only  in  send- 
ing missions  into  North  Vietnam  to  try 
to  free  them  but  in  making  their  release 
a  prime  point  of  negotiation  with  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

This  week  it  would  be  well  for  every 
American  to  consider  what  it  would  be 
like  to  have  a  member  of  his  family  held 
in  captivity.  These  men  are  our  Nation's 
responsibility  and  we  must  not  fail  them. 
In  so  doing  we  would  be  breaking  faith 
with  ourselves. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  STATUS 
QUO 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or  TENNZSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  are  hoping  that  the 
United  States  will,  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, withdraw  our  troops  from  Indo- 
china. We  have  found,  as  past  Ameri- 
can leaders  had  warned,  that  U.S.  troops 
should  not  be  committed  to  wars  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  The  American  people 
have  grown  increasingly  apprehensive 
about  using  our  young  soldiers,  our  in- 
fantry, as  the  point  of  America's  secu- 
rity sword.  We  do  not  read  of  many  al- 
ternatives these  days  but  the  attached 
letter  printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  2,  1971,  does  present  at  least 
one  alternative  for  our  consideration  and 
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I  request  permission  to  enter  it  in  the 
Record  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

An  ANZUS  Perimeter 

I  propose  tha:  the  United  States  withdraw 
completely  irom  Asia  .-ind  establish  its  line 
of  defense  in  the  Pacific,  taking  in  no  more 
than  the  three  nations  of  the  ANZUS 
Xreaty— Au.strulia.  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States  itself.  I  propose  also  that  it 
shore  up  this  position  by  incorporating  the 
Islands  of  Micronesia,  including  Guam,  into 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  United  States  would  then  maintain  its 
security  by  means  of  the  deterrent  force  of 
Its  long-range  weaponry,  and  its  present 
Asian  allies,  I  expect,  would  maintain  theirs 
by  means  of  regional  alliances. 

Peace  in  Asia,  as  I  see  It,  means  an  Asian 
balance  of  power  which  is  entirely  Asian. 
Peace  at  home  means  a  stable  western  flank. 
The  latter  Is  a  job,  not  for  the  Army  but  for 
the  Navy— not  for  the  infantryman  on  the 
Asian  continent  but  the  Paclflc  sailor. 

Six   months   notice   can   be  given  at   any 

time. 

David  YtiH.^s. 

Washington. 


THE  NEW  MISSISSIPPI 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  An- 
thony H.  Harrigan,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  States  Industrial 
Coimcil,  and  author  of  the  syndicated 
column  Sensing  the  News  which  ap- 
pears in  more  than  200  newspapers 
across  the  country,  reports  on  progress 
made  by  Mississippi  in  his  column  of 
March  18. 1971. 

Mississipni  is  meeting  her  problems 
head  on,  both  economic  and  otherwise, 
and  with  much  success.  Unlike  some 
cynical  visiting  journalists.  Mr.  Harri- 
gan's  comments  on  Mississippi  are  ob- 
jective, informative,  and  timely.  I  rec- 
ommend these  ob.'^ervations  for  the  con- 
sideration of  every  Member,  as  follows: 
The  New  Mississippi 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

Jackso.n.  Miss — Though  this  state  has 
had  many  difficulties  In  modern  times,  its 
people  are  doing  a  remarkable  Job  of  creat- 
ing new  opportunities  and  building  a  bright 
future.  The  progress  Mlsslssippians  have 
achieved  in  the  last  decade  certainly  de- 
serves to  be  better  known. 

One  of  the  most  meaningful  symbols  of 
Mississippi  today  is  the  state's  Research  and 
Development  Center,  a  handsome  multi- 
story building  set  In  rolling  plneland  east 
of  the  capital  city.  This  center  provides  the 
state  with  a  wide  variety  of  research  capa- 
bilities. Including  industrial  planning,  wa- 
ter resources  studies  and  community  devel- 
opment plans — the  know-how  essential  to 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  needs  of 
a  modern  industrial  society. 

If  anyone  imagines  that  Mississippi  Is 
parochial,  he  should  visit  with  Industrial  and 
banking  leaders  in  the  state.  One  company  in 
Jackson — to  give  an  example  of  the  state's 
outward-looking  attitude — has  had  contracts 
in  more  than  40  states  and  overseas  as  well. 

The  visitor  who  comes  to  the  state  with 
stereotyped  critical  views  of  Mlsslselppl  Is 
bound  to  be  surprised.  Driving  south  of  Jack- 
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son  one  wont  find  the  decrepit  rural  shacks 
that  the  TV  networks  like  to  focus  on.  In- 
stead, the  area  is  dotted  with  cattle  farms. 
Splendid  black  Angus  cattle  graze  In  lush 
pa.stures. 

There's  prosperity  In  Mississippi's  future. 
The  state  is  strategically  located  in  the  mid- 
South,  with  the  Missi.'tslppl  River  traffic 
artery  on  the  west,  the  resorts  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  to  the  south,  and  important  trade  and 
communications  centers  a  short  distance 
across  the  state  lines  in  Tennef.^ee  and  Ala- 
bama. The  City  of  Jackson  understandably 
bills  itself  as  the  "Crossroads  of  the  South." 
It  has  con.structed  a  superb  airport  to  capital- 
ize on  its  role  as  a  communications  center. 

The  optimism  about  the  future  evident  in 
the  conversation  of  businessmen  here  is  all 
the  more  commendable  in  view  of  roadblocks 
that  have  been  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
state.  Public  education  continues  to  face 
grave  handicaps  imposed  by  federal  authori- 
ties. Federally-decreed  busing  of  students  Is 
enormously  disruptive  and  causes  many 
heartaches,  not  to  speak  of  damage  to  the 
educational  process 

A  by-product  of  the  extraordinary  pres- 
sures placed  on  the  public  schools  is  a  large 
and  growing  system  of  Independent  schools. 
One  of  these  schools — Jackson  Prep — has  500 
students.  Next  year,  I  was  told,  enrollment 
may  reach  900.  Schools  of  this  type  are  at- 
tracting high  caliber  teachers.  While  no  one 
knows  how  extensive  the  private  system  will 
be  in  the  mld-'70s  or  later,  the  long-range 
educational  effects  of  a  quality  independent 
school  system  are  bound  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  state. 

From  the  cultural  standpoint,  Jackson  Is 
a  major  force  in  the  life  of  the  state.  It  is 
the  home  of  a  variety  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Plans  are  being  made  for  an  art 
center.  An  evening  spent  at  a  little  theatre 
production  of  an  avant-garde  play  reveals  the 
growth  and  ferment  In  the  cultural  life  of 
Mississippi. 

From  modern  cattle  farms  to  modern 
theatre,  Mississippi  is  moving  ahead.  It  de- 
.=erves  a  new  Image  In  the  national  news 
media. 


ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
GRANTS  OUTSIDE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE 
HEARD 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, granted  the  request  of  outside 
organizations  to  be  heard  before  the 
committee  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  for  what  may  be 
the  first  time  in  its  history.  While  out- 
side v.-itnesses  have  occasionally  been 
heard  by  this  distinguished  committee, 
they  have  normally  been  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  committee  and  in  executive 
session.  Now.  thanks  to  the  sense  of  fair 
play  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hebert,  and 
because  of  the  committee's  interest  in 
hearing  not  only  the  official  point  of  \iew 
but  that  of  other  informed  persons,  the 
committee  seems  to  have  begun  a  tradi- 
tion of  permitting  certain  groups  to  ap- 
ply to  be  heard  on  relevant  matters  of 
special  interest  to  them,  about  which 
they  feel  strongly. 

Tlie  potential  value  of  this  tradition 
was  made  evident  immediately  when  the 
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first  witness.  Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  tes- 
tified for  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  as  its  director.  With  only  4 
business  days  notice,  Dr.  Stone  prepared 
50  page.^  of  detailed,  documented,  and 
persuasive  testimony  on  ABM,  MIRV, 
and  the  B-1  bomber.  It  presented  a  point 
of  view  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  heard  with  regard  to  each  weapon 
system  arpuing:  that  an  ABM  defense 
of  Minuteman  would  be  unreliable;  that 
the  B-52  bombers  could  and  should  be 
maintained  in  preference  to  buying  a 
B-1  bomber:  that  it  is  wasteful  to  deploy 
multiple  warheads  on  Minuteman;  and 
that  it  is  both  premature,  and  arms  race 
stimulating,  to  continue  to  deploy  MIRV 
on  Polaris  submarines. 

These  dissenting  points  of  view  were 
backed  up  by  the  appi-oval  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  federation  includ- 
ing Di-.  Herbert  York,  former  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
Dr.  Marvin  Go'dberger,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  Geor^^e  W.  Rathjens  of 
MIT.  Many  other  eminent  names,  from 
the  world  of  science  and  Government 
security  policy,  on  the  federation  coun- 
cil, and  board  of  sponsors,  reflected  the 
right  of  this  organization  to  present  such 
a  document.  In  an  hour  and  one  half 
of  question  and  answers.  Dr.  Stone  made 
it  clear  that  the  federation  knew  its  facts, 
as  well. 

One  press  article  said  that  the  com- 
mittee was  "ruffled"  by  this  testimony. 
Far  from  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  proud  to 
see   the  committee  take   tiiis  step  and 
liope  it  will  continue.  As  a  contribution 
to   the   debate   over   strategic   weapons, 
and  to  make  it  evident  to  my  colleagues 
'iVhat  outside   witnesses   can   do,  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  Dr.  Stone's  testimony: 
Testimony  of  the  Federaiion  op  American 
Scientists  on   the  Fiscal  Year   1972  De- 
fense  Procurement   Authorization   Bill 
H.R.  3818 

(By  Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone) 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege to  appear  before  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee, as  a  spokesman  for  the  Federation  of 
-American  Scientists.  We  welcome  the  Com- 
mittee's decision  to  permit  an  outside  orga- 
nization like  our  own  to  voice  its  views.' 

Speaking  personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  comments  you  made  as 
Chairman  of  Subcommittee  Number  2,  on 
April  4.  1966  in  your  report  on  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Decision  to  Reduce  the 
Numbers  and  Types  of  Manned  Bombers  in 
the  Strategic  Air  Command."  You  asked 
whether  Congress  had  become  only  "a  nec- 
essary, and  to  the  Executive  Branch  on  oc- 
casion, inconvenient  step"  in  the  determina- 
tion of  policy.  Often,  to  be  more  than  "an 
inconvenience".  Congress  may  require  inde- 
pendent sources  of  information  and  opinion. 
If  so,  perhaps  we  can  help.  The  Federation 
has  the  expertise  to  provide  just  such  alter- 
n.itive  views  on  military  procurement.  Among 
our  senior  members  are  cx-Government  of- 
ficials whose  tenure  and  experience  in  high 
Government  office  often  exceed  that  of  the 
senior  officials  who  will  be  appearing  before 
you  in  the  coming  months. 

Obviously,  In  the  four  business  days  we 
have  had  to  prepare  and  print  this  testi- 
mony, we  cannot  touch  on  all  of  the  major 
items  in  a  bill  covering  $27,074,073,000  In 
New  Obligatlonal  Authority.  Our  statement 
covers    ABM,    MIRV,   and    the    B-1    Bomber 
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only.  For  the  same  reasons  of  time,  not  all 
members  of  our  governing  board  have  had 
time  to  review  It.  in  draft,  as  carefully  as 
they  might  otherwise  have.  But  the  policy 
conclusions  It  reaches,  which  I  shall  now 
summ.irize,  are  explicitly  endorsed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation.  And 
the  larger  document  has  been  approved,  as 
well,  hy  the  Strategic  Weapons  Committee 
of  the  Federation,  which  has  special  respon- 
sibility for  these  questions. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS 

In  all  of  the  questions  discussed  here — 
ABM.  .MIPV.  and  B-1 — we  find,  in  particu- 
lar, that  l.'.rpc  sums  are  being  proposed  to 
provide  mnr^inal  improvements  in  strategic 
forces  tha'  are  secondary  to  our  primary 
deterrent  fTce  Goldplating  secondary  stra- 
tegic fnrcf  -^  t.>;  riot  a  /sensible  approach  to  na- 
tional ^I'rvntu. 

In  prcur  ng  MIRV  for  our  primary  deter- 
rent. Pula.is,  the  Administration  is  acting 
prematurely  Since  our  answer  (MIRV)  to 
the  threat  of  a  Soviet  ABM  Is  now  ready  for 
deployment,  the  necessity  for  Its  immediate 
deployment  has  disappeared.  Compulsive 
over-reaction  can  be  Just  as  dangerous  as 
compulsive  under-reactlon.  Bolting  into  a 
response  to  yesterday's  fear,  we  are,  at  the 
same  time,  setting  in  motion  a  new  and 
dangerous  round  of  the  arms  race  that  will 
cost  billions.  Containing,  limiting,  managing, 
and  ending  the  arms  race  will  require  a  more 
restrained  hand  on  the  throttle. 

1.  ABM:  We  believe  that  all  deployment 
funds  for  the  SAFEGUARD  ABM  should  be 
deleted. 

The  proposed  system  simply  Is  Ineffective 
in  defending  Minuteman,  even  If  It  works 
perfectly.  The  protection  offered  by  SAFE- 
GUARD for  the  Minuteman  force  is  negli- 
gible. Even  If  SAFEGUARD  functions  per- 
fectly. It  offers  significant  protection  to  Min- 
uteman only  over  a  very  narrow  band  of 
threats.  If  the  threat  grows  rapidly,  SAFE- 
GUARD will  he  obsolete  before  deployed.  If 
the  threat  levels  off,  SAFEGUARD  will  not 
be  needed.  Nor  Is  It  a  sensible  assumption 
that  SAFEGUARD  will  work  perfectly — It 
might  well  fall  catastrophlcally.  In  fact. 
Information  on  Its  vulnerabilities  might  be- 
come known  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Alterna- 
tively, neutralizing  methods  might  develop 
out  of  on-going  technology.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, political  confidence  In  the  safety  of 
Minuteman  cannot  be  retained  by  placing 
the  Minuteman  missiles  under  the  umbrella 
of  an  ABM  In  which  there  Is,  after  all,  far 
less  political  confidence.  No  ABM  can  give 
Minuteman  the  security  of  Polaris. 

As  a  proposed  first  step  toward  other  de- 
fenses— against  China  or  the  Soviet  Union — 
the  system  Is  unnecessary.  And  the  full  area 
defense  SAFEGUARD  would  make  U.S. /Soviet 
agreement  In  the  SALT  talks,  on  ABM  and 
many  offensive  systems.  Impossible.  As  a  de- 
fense against  accidents,  SAFEGUARD  Is  also 
either  unnecessary  or  Ineffective  In  most 
cases;  moreover.  It  contains  within  Itself  the 
seeds  of  possible  accidents  as  likely  as  those 
it  may  forestall, 

SAFEGUARD  Is  an  Ineffective,  expensive, 
and  arms-race  stimulating  mistake.  As  a 
bargaining  chip,  SAFEGUARD  Is  to  be  feared 
only  if  it  Is  likely  to  grow  Into  a  heavy  de- 
fense. But  both  sides  should  be  apprehen- 
sive about  this. 

2.  MIRV:  We  believe  that  no  further  ex- 
penditures should  be  made  in  fiscal  1972  for 
deploying  MIRV,  and  none  should  be  permit- 
ted for  improving  the  accuracy  of  multiple 
warheads  under  development.  Authorization 
for  the  ABRES  program  should  not  include 
funds  for  further  improvements  in  guidance 
and  accuracy.  Instead  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  have  a  program  for  putting  a 
single  u-arhead  on  Poseidon  missiles,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  negotiate  seriously  at 
SALT  for  a  halt  to  MIRV. 

It  Is  patently  unnecessary  to  deploy  MIRV 
before  the  Soviet  ABM  that  motivated  our 
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purchase  of  MIRV  has  arisen.  The  Soviets 
are  talking  of  negotiating  about  ABM.  Rather 
t}i.an  throw  the  MIRV  punch,  we  could  hold 
it  cocked  behind  our  ear. 

There  Is  no  .sensible  political  or  strategic 
theor"  that  demands  the  installment  of 
MIRV  warheads  now,  unless  the  United 
Stales  intends  to  purchase  the  capabUlty  of 
destroying  SjViet  land-based  missiles  with 
its  MIRVed  warheads.  There  is  evidence.  In 
our  statement,  that  the  President  Is  follow- 
ing this  cour.^e.  If  so.  he  is  making  a  serious 
mistake.  The  United  States  may  call  such  an 
effort  ■damage-llmitLng",  but  the  Soviets  will 
see  It  us  an  fcff„n  to  get  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility. 

It  Is  not  cnly  Inconsistent  with  U.S.  pol- 
icy— and  pointless — to  buy  MIRV  for  attacks 
on  Soviet  weapons;  it  is  also  counter-pro- 
ductive. The  very  MIRV  we  buy  will,  when  it 
IS  matched  by  a  Soviet  MIRV,  undermine  the 
utility  of  cur  .second  n\ost  modern  deterrent 
system — Minuteman  land-based  missiles.  An 
investment  of  perhaps  $10-$15  billion  for 
MIRV  will  only  result,  and  promptly.  In  the 
obsolescence  of  an  investment  of  a  compara- 
ble amotmt  In  Minuteman  missiles  and  silos 
when  the  Soviets  buUd  MIRV, 

The  threat  of  Soviet  MIRV  has  already 
begun  the  process.  We  are  acting  on  the  as- 
sumption of  missile  obsolescence  when  we 
rip  out  older  Minuteman  models  and  replace 
the  with  MIRVed  Minuteman  III  missiles.  We 
hurry  to  put  three  warheads  on  each  missile 
on  the  grounds  that  95%  of  them  may  be 
destroyed — hardly  a  good  investment.  And 
why  will  they  be  destroyed?  Because  the  So- 
viets are  expected  to  match  our  purchase  of 
MIRV! 

Why  not  negotiate?  The  Commltee  should 
Insist  that  all  roads  to  an  agreement  be  ex- 
plored before  MIRV  deployment  continues. 
And  whether  or  not  agreement  is  reached,  the 
Committee  should  not  authorize  further  pro- 
curement and  improvement  of  MIRV  unless, 
and  until,  the  Soviet  Union  moves  toward 
the  Imminent  construction  of  a  heavy  ABM 
system  requiring  our  reaction, 

3.  B-1  Bomber:  We  believe  that  funds  for 
the  B-1  bomber  should  not  exceed  those  re- 
qiured  for  an  on-going  study — at  a  level  of 
$25  million  or  so.  This  study  should  include 
examination  of  an  alternative,  less  sophis- 
ticated, long-endurance  aircraft  designed  to 
first  long-range  missiles  rather  than  to  pene- 
trate defenses. 

In  the  perspective  of  our  entire  strategic 
policy,  the  advantages  by  buying  a  B-1 
bomber,  rather  than  maintaining  B-52's  for 
as  lor.g  as  possible,  are  not  great.  The  B-1 
would  penetrate  certain  kinds  of  air  defenses 
more  readily.  But  the  extent  to  which  either 
bomber  will  penetrate  is  unknowable  and  may 
depend  mainly  on  the  effectiveness  of  mis- 
siles In  destroying  air  defenses.  Hence  the  dif- 
ferences between  their  penetration  capabili- 
ties are  not  of  great  significance  for  either 
deterrence  or  counterforce  purposes. 

The  B-1  would  be  somewhat  quicker  In 
leaving  Its  ever  more  vulnerable  bases  and 
could  be  dispersed  more  readily.  But  both 
bombers  are  really  secure  only  in  the  air 
and  the  advantages  of  dispersal  and  lift-off 
are  essentially  marginal.  Certainly  they  do 
not  give  the  new  bomber  the  kind  of  security 
we  have  with  submarine-based  missiles.  In 
the  final  analysis,  bombers  are  bombers. 

The  Air  Force  Is  arguing  for  B-1  on  the 
grounds  that  It  Is  more  economical  than 
maintaining  and  modifying  the  B-52's.  But 
there  is  testimony  to  suggest  that  this  eco- 
nomy would  not  be  realized  until  perhaps  17 
years  of  the  life  of  the  B-1  have  expired.  The 
estimates  undoubtedly  favor  the  B-1  by 
ignoring  the  cost-overrun  problem.  The  B-1 
purchase  requires  large  Investments  early  In 
the  period  And  the  B-1  purchase  runs  the 
risk  of  triggering  Soviet  air  defenses  against 
it  that  leave  one  with  whatever  questions 
about  penetrability  that  one  may  have  had 
before  about  the  B-52. 
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I.    INTBODTJCTION 

In  discussing  strategic  forces  we  shall  give, 
for  each,  different  purposes  it  might  serve 
and  discuss  these  in  turn.  In  general,  toe 
urge  the  Committee  to  require  the  Defense 
Department  to  provide  it  with  more  analysis 
of  the  purpose  of  the  strategic  forces  it 
wants  aTid  the  ways  in  which  the  forces  pro- 
posed fulfill  that  purpose,  and  to  provide 
the  Committee  also  with  alternative  pur- 
poses  and  the  forces  that  might  fulfill  these 
other  purposes. 

After  ail,  it  Is  Congress  that  must  decide 
upon  and  approve  strategic  force  goals.  And 
It  is  Congressional  authorization  and  Inves- 
tigation that  must  insure  that  the  forces 
being  procured  and  deployed  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses approved.  All  too  often,  the  weapon 
system  which  happens  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Defense  Department  Is  put  forward  as  the 
only  live  choice.  Reasons  are  then  adduced  to 
justify  that  single  possibility.  Indeed,  with 
the  ABM,  with  MIRV,  and  with  the  B-1 
bomber,  It  Is  a  cliche  that  the  purposes 
change  while  the  systems  remain  the  same. 
One  too  often  sees  shifting  rationales  and 
"weapons  In  search  of  a  mission". 

Practicing  what  we  preach,  we  have  listed 
alternative  purposes  for  each  weapon  sys- 
tem discussed.  We  note.  In  passing,  that  we 
used  this  same  format  on  March  11  In  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  Bomber  Defenses  be- 
fore the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Bomber  Defenses  chaired  by  Senator  John  C. 
Stennls.  The  material  from  that  extended 
hearing  will  be  put  In  the  public  record  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conmilttee  and 
Is  not,  therefore,  Included  here. 

We  propose  to  discuss  three  parts  of  the 
strategic  budget  treated  In  H.R.  3813:  the 
antl-balllstlc  missile  SAFEGUARD;  the 
funds  for  development  and  deployment  of 
MIRV  ( Multiple  Independently  Targeted  Re- 
entry Vehicles);  and  the  $370  million  re- 
quested for  Research  and  Development  of 
the  B-1  Bomber.  But  In  order  to  discuss 
these  matters.  It  Is  necessary  to  review  our 
present  strategic  forces. 

n.     BACKGROUND 

The  primary  United  States  deterrant  force 
Is  the  fieet  of  41  Polaris  nuclear  submarines 
with  sixteen  missiles  each.  Thirty-one  of 
these  submarines  are  now  gradually  being 
retro-fitted  to  carry  the  Poseidon  missile 
with  approximately  10  nuclear  warheads  on 
each  missile.  The  number  of  Independently 
targetable  warheads  on  this  force  Is  thus 
rising  from  656  to  over  5,000  as  the  force  Is 
retro-fitted. 

The  smaller  warheads  being  emplaced  are 
larger  In  yield  than  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  At 
least  half  of  this  force  (i.e.,  embodying  328 
missiles  now  and,  if  retro-flttlng  Is  com- 
pleted, 2.500  separately  targetable  warheads 
later)  can  be  expected  to  be  on  station  at  all 
times.  Virtually  none  of  this  force  can  be 
neutralized.  As  Secretary  Laird  observed  In 
his  Fiscal  1971  Posture  Statement: 

According  to  our  beet  current  estimates, 
we  believe  that  our  POLARIS  and  POSEIDON 
submarines  at  sea  can  be  considered  vir- 
tually Invulnerable  today.  With  a  highly  con- 
centrated effort,  the  Soviet  Navy  today  might 
be  able  to  localize  and  destroy  at  sea  one  or 
two  POLARIS  submarines.  But  the  massive 
and  exjjenslve  undertaking  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  extend  such  a  capability  using  any 
currently  known  ASW  techniques  would  take 
time  and  wotUd  certainly  be  evident.* 

Nor  Is  neutralization  of  these  missiles  now 
possible  with  a  Soviet  missile  defense  even 
If  the  Moscow  ABM  system  works  perfectly, 
because  that  system  has  only  about  64  inter- 
ceptors and  limited  radar  coverage  as  well. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  these  mlsslle- 
flrlng  submarines  could  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  surprise  attack  by  themselves. 
In  early  1964,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
Nltze  testified  that  eight  on-statlon  Polaris 
submarines  could  destroy  25   to  35  million 
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people  and  most  of  the  war-making  poten- 
tial of  the  Soviet  Union  urban  Industrial 
complex."  Under  normal  circumstances,  we 
might  have  three  times  that  number  of  sub- 
marines on  station   (i.e.,  24). 

Thus,  each  submarine  Is  Itself  a  very  siz- 
able deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union  against 
Initiating  a  nuclear  attack.  It  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  any  Soviet  planner — with  any  now- 
imaginable  technology  or  tactics — could 
have  high  hopee  of  destroying  simultaneously 
a  few  tons  of  such  submarines.  As  Admiral 
Galantln  has  testified,  each  can  travel  In 
an  area  of  15.000,000  square  (about  five  times 
the  area  of  the  United  States)  and  still  cover 
Its  Important  targets. 

Because  the  technolo^  for  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine was  not  then  available,  the  United 
States  relied  In  the  1950's  upon  strategic 
bombers:  first,  B-se's,  then  B-47'8,  and,  fin- 
ally. 700  B-52's  and  about  80  B-68's.  It 
early  became  evident  that  bombers  were 
exceedingly  vulnerable  to  Soviet  missile  at- 
tack. At  first  the  bombers  were  pulled  back 
from  overseas  bases  leet  they  be  destroyed 
by  Intermediate-range  missiles. 

Then.  In  the  late  fifties,  concern  arose  that 
all  SAC  bomber  bases — at  home  or  abroad — 
might  be  destroyed  by  Soviet  ICBM's  and 
IRBM's.  It  was  not  really  an  Lmp>endlng  gap 
m  numbers  of  missiles,  but  the  threat  of  a 
Soviet  surprise  missile  attack  against  our 
bomber  bases,  that  frightened  American 
strategists. 

One  answer  to  this  threat  was  to  use  aerial 
refueling  of  bombers  so  that  thev  could  be 
kept  aloft  in  a  crisis.  This  did  not,  obviously, 
eliminate  the  problem  of  surprise  attack, 
and  it  was  Impractical  to  keep  more  than 
%  to  14  of  the  force  in  the  air  even  In  pro- 
longed crises.  The  technology  of  the  land- 
based  missile  was  the  answer.  President  Ken- 
nedy eventually  bought  1,000  Minuteman 
mlsstlee. 

It  was  evident  to  the  experte,  even  In  the 
early  sixUes,  that  Increasing  accuracy  of  mis- 
siles would  make  Individual  land-based  mis- 
siles vulnerable  to  attack— no  matter  how 
well  emplaced  in  hardened  silos.  For  this 
reason.  41  Polaris  submarines  were  ordered 
although  the  cost  of  a  PolarLs  weapon  on 
station  was  perhaps  three  times  that  of  a 
Minuteman. 

This  history  is  presented  to  make  the 
following  points.  The  obsolesence  of  bombers 
as  a  reliable  deterrent  encouraged  the  rapid 
deployment  cf  land-mlsslles.  And  the  fore- 
seeable obsolescence  of  land  based  missiles 
accelerated  the  purchase  of  missiles  based 
under  water.  There  was  not  any  idea  that  we 
needed  three  different  deterrents  each  capable 
of  destroying  the  Soviet  Union.  The  necessity 
simply  grew  out  of  tradition  as  Is  evident  in 
the  following  quotation  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  Dr  John 
S.  Poster : 

We  have  long  followed  a  policy  of  maintain- 
ing three  Independent  deterrent  forces  any 
one  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  der»r  nu- 
clear attacks  on  us.  To  maintain  this  corner- 
stone national  security  policy,  we  cannot 
defer  corrective  action.*  (Italics  added). 

But  first  of  all.  'long  followed"  here  meant 
only  about  eight  or  ten  years.  There  was  no 
such  Idea  and  Ideology  before  that  time.  Then 
we  simply  relied  upon  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  as  a  hangover  from  the  stlll-earller 
past — and  as  r  resUt  of  service  rivalry— we 
also  maintained  seme  strike  forces  on  carrl'>rs. 

Furthcrm.-re.  it  simply  Is  not  true  that 
each  ct  these  three  Independent  forces  Is  now 
considered  "sufllclent  to  deter".  For  example. 
we  bausht  the  missile  strategic  forces  becau.3e 
bombers  were  not  by  themselves  considered 
svifflctent  to  deter  surprise  attack.  They  are 
less  sufficient  today. 

Tcday.  the  same  problem  we  had  with 
bombers  Is  arising  with  land  based  mlssUes 
as  uf  foresaw.  The  ProFldenis  State  of  the 
World  Address  this  year  says: 
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Offensive  systenas  have  clearly  developed 
to  a  point  where  certain  further  Improve- 
ments as  well  as  Increased  launcher  deploy- 
ments could  pose  a  threat  to  land-based  mis- 
sile retaliatory  forces  and  thus  threaten 
stability. 

In  short,  the  "Ideology"  of  the  three-deter- 
rent force  files  In  the  face  of  a  more  evident 
fact.  The  United  States  has  only  one  strategic 
force  upon  which  we  can  rely  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  attack  by  Itself  alone.  This 
dependence  on  one  basic  force  Is  our  real 
tradition.  FAS  accepts  the  political  necessity 
of  having  a  basic  deterrent  force  beyond  even 
politically  motivated  question.  But  the 
United  States  Is  following  a  policy  of  main- 
taining. Improving  and  protecting  two  older 
kinds  of  strategic  forces  whose  utility  cannot 
be  Importantly  increased  through  these  ex- 
penditures. The  question  at  issue  is  not  one  of 
how  to  keep  In  business  three  forces  "each 
sufficient"  by  any  standard  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  question  Is  how  much 
money.  If  any,  should  be  devoted  to  Improving 
supplementary  strategic  forces — forces  that 
were  once  our  primary  deterrent  but  which 
are  now  obsolesclng. 

nl.    ANTI-BALLISTIC    MISSILKS 

Purpose  I:  Defend  Minuteman  Land-Based 
Missiles 

The  present  rationale  for  the  SAFEGUARD 
missile  defense  lies  in  its  ability  to  defend  a 
fraction  of  the  1,000  Minuteman  land-based 
force.  The  previous  discussion  shows  there 
is  no  tradition  that  requires  that  America 
have,  for  perpetuity.  1.000  survlvable  Minute- 
men.  Whether  or  not  there  Is  an  alternative 
for  protecting  Minuteman,  the  question  at 
Issue  Is  whether  the  SAFEGUARD  ABM  adds, 
sufficiently  to  the  necessary  reliability  of  our 
strategic  deterrent  to  be  worth  the  cost.' 

It  seems  useful  to  recount  the  political 
history  of  SAFEGUARD,  without  which  no 
explanation  of  Its  function  Is  Intelligible. 
We  begin  by  noting  that  the  controversy  over 
the  "bomtw  in  the  backyard"  of  early  1968 
forced  Administration  reconsideration  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  ABM  program.  As 
an  outgrowth  of  that  reconsideration.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  an  unprecedented  an- 
nouncement. He  noted  that  there  was  "no 
way"  In  which  the  United  States  could  pro- 
tect itself  against  a  major  Soviet  attack  and 
said  that  to  try  to  do  so  with  a  heavy  ABM 
system  would  be  an  arms  race  "provocation". 
There  was  little  political  support  for  an  ABM 
to  defend  against  Chinese  missiles.  Reserving 
the  anti-Chinese  defense  as  an  "option  for 
the  future",  the  Administration  shifted  the 
basic  rationale  of  the  Sentinel  program  to 
defense  of  Minuteman  missiles  and  renamed 
It  •SAFEGU.A.PD". 

While  the  desirability  of  protecting  our 
deterrent  was  stateglcally  unexceptionable. 
It  had  the  unfortunate  political  effect  of  re- 
quiring the  Administration  to  Justify  Its  de- 
cision by  emphasizing — If  not  vastly  exag- 
gerating— the  threat  to  that  deterrent.  And 
It  led  the  Administration  ti  prrpi.se  as  a 
way  of  Improving  confidence  In  Minuteman, 
the  use  of  a  weapon  system  (ABM)  In  which 
there  was  far  less  public  and  technical  con- 
fidence than  in  Minutemen  Itself.  Politically. 
It  was  an  absurd  Idea.  It  forced  the  pro-ABM 
supporters  to  apply  criteria  of  effectiveness 
("The  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  sure  that  It 
will  not  work")  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  scorned  as  "facade  defenses"  by  the 
hardnosed   profe.=:slonals. 

In  fact,  however,  the  case  against  the 
SAFEGUARD  defense  of  Minuteman  did  not 
r?ly  upon  the  wel'.-f juncted.  and  widely  ac- 
cepted, premise  that  ABM  might  not  work 
well  If  It  worked  at  all.  Even  If  SAFEGUARD 
worked  perfectly,  cost-effectiveness  calcula- 
tions showed  that  It  saved  a  single  Minute- 
man  missile  only  at  a  cost  that  would  have 
made  It  possible  to  buy  three  to  twelve  more 
(i.e.,  $25  to  $100  million  per  Minuteman 
saved.  )• 

The  graph  cf  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky  made 
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it  clear  If  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  bulla 
accurate  MIRV  warheads  and  emplace  them 
on  Its  SS-9,  and  did  not  sharpen  the  acca- 
racy  of  its  smaller  missiles,  no  threat  to 
Minuteman  would  arise.  But  If  the  Soviet 
Union  did  make  these  improvements,  SAFE. 
GUARD  would  be  overwhelmed  as  a  defense 
of  Minuteman.  In  short,  as  a  defen.se  SAFE- 
GUARD  was  either  unnecessary  or  inade- 
quate. In  1970  four  senior  members  of  the 
Federation  formally  subscrlloed  to  the  asser- 
tions of  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky  that:' 

"The  protection  offered  by  SAFEGUARD 
for  the  Minuteman  force  is  negligible.  Even  if 
SAFEGUARD  functions  perfectly  It  offers 
significant  protection  to  Minuteman  only 
over  a  very  narrow  band  of  threats;  If  the 
threat  continues  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  It  is  at 
present,  SAFEGUARD  is  obsolete  before  de- 
ployed; If  the  threat  levels  off,  SAFEGUARD 
Is  not  needed.  For  SAFEGUARD  to  have  any 
significant  effectiveness  at  all  in  protecting 
Minuteman,  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
"tailor"  their  threat  to  correspond  to  It." 

(As  Is  evident  In  this  statement,  the  views 
expressed  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  number  of  Minutemen  one  deems  it 
necessary  to  save — whether  300,  or  100,  or  50 
of  the  threatened  Minutemen,  or  all  of  them. 
The  number  300  chosen  in  the  graph  above 
was  simply  illustrative) . 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
port on  this  subject  adcp'.ed  a  view  cham- 
pioned by  Albert  Wohlstetter  that  is.  In  our 
view.  Irrelevant  and  Incorrect.  It  said: 

"The  Committee  accepts  the  view  that  the 
relevant  criterion  for  the  evaluation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  active  defense  Is  not  the  defense  cost 
per  Minuteman  sUo  saved,  or  the  relation- 
ship between  the  cost  of  the  protection  and 
the  cost  of  the  missile  itself.  It  Is,  rather,  a 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  defense  to  the 
cost  of  the  offense  to  offset  that  defense."  • 

The  point  of  view  Implicitly  assumes  that 
the  Soviet  weapons  that  may  penetrate 
SAFEGUARD  would  be  built  only  In  direct 
response  to  it.  But  if  part,  or  all.  of  the 
Soviet  Interest  in  building  Soviet  ICBM's.  and 
Soviet  MIRV,  is  based,  for  example,  on  a 
desire  to  have  what  the  United  States  has, 
then  it  Is  not  a  "relevant  criterion"  to  ask 
how  much  It  will  cost  the  Soviets  to  over- 
come our  defense.  They  might  simply  over- 
whelm the  defense  as  a  byproduct  of  on- 
going efforts  to  catch  up.  Also,  an  easily 
overwhelmed  active  defense  that  the  Soviets 
have  no  particular  Interest  In  overwhelming 
may  be  more  effective  than  a  difficult  to 
overwhelm  defense  which,  for  doctrinal,  imi- 
tative, or  political  reasons,  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  pay  a  great  deal  to  neutralize. 

This  is  no  Idle  observation.  Many  analysts 
believe  the  gross  size  of  the  Soviet  missile 
force  Is  motivated  by  Soviet  Interest  In  main- 
taining a  deterrent  and  by  an  urge  to  match 
us.  Our  own  development  of  MIRV  encour- 
ages the  Soviet  Union  to  build  more  land- 
based  missiles  and  to  build  MIRV.  It  Is 
therefore  nonsense  to  talk  of  measuring  the 
effectiveness  of  SAFEGUARD  as  If  the  only 
Soviet  purpose  in  building  forces  was  to 
overwhelm  it.  If.  for  whatever  reasons,  the 
Soviets  are  destined  and  determined  to  build 
enough  warheads  to  make  SAFEGUARD 
hopeless,  we  will  achieve  nothing  whatsoever 
except  waste  of  resources  when  we  try  to 
defend  against  It.  And  since  we  now  plan  to 
have  enough  warheads  to  make  a  (Soviet) 
SAFEGUARD  Impossible,  so  will  they. 

But  even  by  offense-defense  criteria 
SAFEGUARD  would  do  badly.  For  one  thing, 
there  Is  a  substantial  and  imponant  possi- 
bility that  SAFEGUARD  might  fail  catas- 
trophlcally  for  technical  reasons  or  against 
novel  tactics.  These  possibilities  cannot  be 
adequately  considered  In  trade-off  compari- 
sons. Even  with  regard  to  trade-off  compari- 
sons of  the  Wohlstetter  type,  substantial  dis- 
agreement exists  and  is  inevitable. 

The  Posture  S'a'ement  this  year  explicitly 
admits  that  SAFEGUARD  "may  not  be  sufli- 
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clent"  to  cope  with  "all  possible  threats". 
Last  year's  posture  statement  was  more  can- 
did when  It  noted  that  the  expected  threat 
would  overwhelm  SAFEGUARD. 

"|If)  the  Soviets  deploy  a  MIRV  on  the 
SS-9,  Improve  their  ICBM  accuracy  and  do 
not  stop  building  ICBM's  at  this  time,  but 
continue  building  them  at  their  present  rate, 
we  would  then  be  faced  in  the  mid-1970s 
with  a  threat  which  Is  much  too  large  to  be 
handled  by  the  level  of  defense  envisioned  In 
the  SAFEGUARD  system  without  substantial 
Improvement  and  modification."  (It&llcs 
added.) 

At  that  time,  the  indicated  lutelligence 
estimates  were  for  continued  growth  In  num- 
bers and  accuracy  of  precisely  the  kind  hypo- 
thesized. Indeed,  Dr.  Foster  testified  that 
SAFEGU.'^RD  could  be  "completely  over- 
whelmed" by  "early  1974".»  While  the  Soviet 
force  has  now  slowed  Its  growth  in  numbers, 
the  Posture  Statement  of  this  year  suggests 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  SS-9  force  could  be 
"substantially  improved."  The  obvious  corol- 
lary Is  to  expect  larger  numbers  of  smaller 
warheads  per  Soviet  SS-9,  each  warhead  still 
capable  of  destroying  a  Minuteman  missile 
through  use  of  that  higher  accuracy.  Indeed 
the  Stite  cf  the  World  Address  says: 

"Nor  Is  it  clear  that  even  at  present  levels 
of  Soviet  forces,  future  qualitative  Improve- 
ments would  not  endanger  our  ICBM  forces." 
(Italics  added.) 

Evidently,  no  further  numerical  growth  in 
the  thre.it  Is  now  necessary  to  discredit 
Minuteman. 

Nevertheless,  the  Administration  wants 
$1,278  br.Uon  for  SAFEGUARD.  It  Indicates 
in  the  Posture  Statement  that  If  SAFE- 
GUARD is  insufficient  in  itself,  it  can  still 
"serve  as  a  core  for  growth  options"  to  defend 
Mlnut«man.  This  evidently  means  gcln^ 
ahead  eventually  with  what  Is  called  the 
"dedicated"  or  hard-site  defense,  which 
W.  K.  H.  Panofsky  Insisted  from  the  begin- 
ning was  the  only  defense  worth  buying  In 
any  case — if  any  was  to  be  procured.  Last 
year's  Posture  Statement  expanded  on  the 
notion  of  a  "core"  by  discussing,  explicitly, 
Panoisky's  approach  of  "new  and  smaller 
additional  radars"  that  would  have  to  be 
developed  to  make  SAFEGUARD  less  depend- 
ent on  Its  present  smaller  number  of  easily 
blinded  $150  million  radars  originally  de- 
signed for  city  defense. 

This  Committee  should  at  least  delete  the 
deplo-ment  funds  for  SAFEGUARD  and  those 
R.  iS:  D.  funds  that  are  not  associated  with 
the  newer  and  more  promising  technlqu?  of 
"hard-site  defense". 

But  we  believe  the  Committee  should  go 
further.  ABM  defense  of  Minuteman  should 
be  dlsca'ded.  The  entire  idea  of  defending 
Minuteman  with  an  ABM  has  a  serious  polit- 
ical flaw  No  reliable,  or  iong-standlng,  pub- 
lic confidence  can  be  generat/cd  in  any  stra- 
tegic weapon  system  whose  defense  relies 
upon  the  effecMve  working  of  an  itn'iballlstic 
missile  The  protection  will  always  be  wide 
open,  politically,  to  charges  that  It  contains 
serious  vulnerabilities.  No  weapon  system  Is 
more  discredited  in  thf  public  mind.  No 
weapon  system  is  thought  to  be  more  com- 
plicated, or  less  reliable 

The  pollMcal  confidence  in  out  deterrent 
which  eirlicr  c.ime  from  putting  our  weap- 
ons und-r  the  earth,  and  wiilc'i  now  "omes 
from  pu**i  ;b  them  under  water,  cannot  be 
re-achieved  by  putting  cur  we ap  ^ns  under  sn 
ant;-hall.E'ic  m's.'-ile  svs-em.  And  snce  a 
deterrent  f^hould  b^  as  f f  r  fb  ve  question  as 
P"ssib!-3  methrrts  should  rot  be  used  that 
lend  them-e'.ves  even  to  pyllticallv  m.)ilvated 
attack. 

Underlying  these  political  problems  are 
serious  technical  ones.  The  system  may  In- 
deed fall  catastrophlcally.  Its  limitations  may 
became  known — vulnerabllitie?  of  electronic 
equipment,   shortcomings   of    the   program- 
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ming,  firing  doctrines  of  the  interceptors. 
Minuteman  security  could  come  to  depend 
in  part  on  secrecy — this  would  be  unfortu- 
nate. Methods  of  circumventing  the  defense 
may  be  developed.  For  example,  non-balllstlc 
missiles,  like  our  Scad,  might  be  fired  from 
bombers  to  attack  the  radars.  A  year  after 
Safeguard  was  put  forward.  DOD  was  already 
finding  vulnerabilities  In  it.  Our  experience 
wltix  vast  defensive  systems  has  been  of  this 
kind.  In  1960,  shortly  after  the  Sage  air  de- 
fense was  completed,  Herman  Kahn  wrote: 
"One  way  not  to  make  a  reputation  as  an 
analyst  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years  would 
have  been  to  find  a  hole  In  our  air  de- 
fenses .  .  .;  people  mostly  think  of  It  as  being 
full  of  holes".'" 

Safeguard  Is  repeatedly  referred  to  In  offi- 
cial documents  as  a  system  "designed  to 
achieve  several  objectives"."  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  question  the  alternative  objectives  to 
be  in  opposition  to  Safeguard  because,  for 
these  other  objectives.  Safeguard  Is  basic- 
ally research  and  development  that  could  be 
carried  out  at  a  test  site  In  the  Pacific.  Since 
we  do  oppose  the  procurement  of  Safeguard 
for  these  alternative  objectives,  however,  we 
give — as  additional  reasons  for  halting  Safe- 
guard— arguments  against  Its  other  purposes 

Purpose  II:  China  and  accidents 
As  the  President's  State  of  the  World  Mes- 
sage indicated,  he  continues  o  see  Safeguard 
as  related  not  only  to  the  Soviet  threat  but 
to  the  "Chinese  development  of  strategic 
forces"  and  to  the  "disturbing  possibility  of 
accidents".  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  on  Its  Posture  hearings  last 
year  said  there  was  "no  compelling  need  to 
move  now"  to  an  antl-Chlnese  defense  and 
added  that  the  wisdom  of  such  a  defense 
remained  to  be  "demonstrated".'^ 

In  fact,  the  argument  for  defense  against 
the  Chinese  Is  a  thin  one.  I  have  incorporated 
here.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  excerpt  from  an 
Adelplil  monograph  of  my  own  entitled:  "The 
Case  Against  Missile  Defenses",  printed  by 
the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  London. 
If  the  word  Safeguard  is  substituted  for  the 
word  Sentinel,  this  excerpt  precisely  Indi- 
cates my  present  view: 

Does  China  Warrant  a  Missile  Defense? 

"Virtually  all  China  experts  deny  the  Image 
of  a  Communist  China  that  'seeks'  nuclear 
war.  They  suggest  instead  the  likelihood  that 
Peking  will  seek  low-risk  strategies  of  po- 
litical Intervention,  assistance  to  Insurgents, 
propaganda,  and  so  on.  More  generally,  the 
Chinese  leadership  can  hardly  remain  obliv- 
ious to  the  stark  nuclear  realities  that  have 
persuaded  everyone  else.  A  Chinese  attack 
upon  the  United  States  's  Chinese  national 
suicide,  and  Chinese  leaders,  or  committees 
of  them,  can  he  expected  to  see  It  this  way. 
Attack  from  China  is  vorv  well  deterred. 

"Maiy  American  supporters  of  a  defence 
against  Chinese  missiles  quite  openly  want 
to  retain  the  ability  to  attack  China  pre- 
emptively or  the  threat  to  do  so.  Thus  ore 
American  analyst  a-sserted:  'American  lead- 
ers prsbab'y  would  develop  different  at- 
titudes towards  the  Chinese  according  as 
the  United  States  did  or  did  not  have  BMD'. 
However.  American  Presidents  are  not  like- 
ly to  put  as  much  confidence  in  these  very 
Involved  computations  of  the  Defense  De- 
pa-tme".t  as  all  that,  and  even  these  com- 
putations always  leave  open  the  p)0£slblllty 
of  l03'ng  a  city  or  tw(3.  Presidents  know  that 
Defense  Departments — indeed  governmen" 
agencies  generally — are  capable  of  making 
mistake'  This  particular  estimate  concerns 
a  system  that  is  especially  complicated  and 
untestable — as  we  noted.  In  short,  the  Pres- 
ident is  likely  to  be  deterred  from  pre-emp- 
tive attack  of  China. 

"But  would  the  Chinese  know  it?  Might 
thev  no*  be  sobered  i  ^  an  Ani^r.can  defence"' 
Again,  their  most  likely  strategies  are  ones 
to  which  nurl^'p.r  c.~nfi:rt  nnd  the  threat  of 
It  are   irrelevant.  In  any  case,  can  they  be 
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expected  to  believe  In  the  defence?  Whoever 
heard  of  a  defence  that  was  airtight? 
Chinese  planners  will  not  have  to  be  op- 
timistic to  be  skeptical  of  the  optimism  of 
American  planners  they  need  only  share  thfe 
attitudes  of  almost  everyone  but  strategic 
analysts. 

"In  addition,  this  posture  of  seeming  to 
threaten  pre-emptive  attack  Is  not  desirable. 
The  temptation  to  carry  out  the  threat 
gives  to  risks  of  general  nuclear  war.  To  the 
extent  that  the  threat  of  attack  Is  success- 
ful. It  might  only  Induce  In  the  Clilnese  a 
policy  of  holding  Asians  hostage.  Jit  could 
also  Induce  them  to  develop  weapons  less 
desirable  than  missiles.  In  any  case,  the  very 
effort  to  defend  against  Chinese  missiles  is 
Ukely  to  enhance  China's  status  In  Asia.  And 
if  Chinese  missiles  are  worth  such  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  '.he  United  States,  It  may  be 
that  Asians  will  be  pressed  by  parties  In  op- 
position to  take  the  Chinese  threat  more 
seriously  than  they  might  have  otherwise. 
The  pre-emption  possibility  Itself  might  be 
considered  very  undesirable  by  friendly 
Asians  and  very  dangerous.  War  with  China, 
like  war  with  North  Vietnam,  will  be  much 
more  destructive  In  the  theatre  of  conflict 
than  it  is  to  the  United  States,  and  this  pos- 
sibility will  not  be  lost  upon  Asians. 

"In  general,  to  base  Western  steadfastness 
in  Asia  upon  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  reduce  American  casualties  Is  to  make  the 
same  mistake  Just  made  In  Europe  There  the 
United  States  has  recently  avoided  basing  her 
commitment  on  her  ability  to  cut  her  own 
losses  In  a  nuclear  exchange — that  posture 
has  totally  lost  credibility.  An  analogous  pol- 
icy would  lose  that  same  credibility  In  Asia 
fast  enough.  The  United  States  should  there- 
fore develop  a  rationale  for  Asian  guarantees 
with  greater  staying  power.  As  In  Europe,  she 
should  avoid  playing  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  doubt  her  commitment  by  basing  it  on 
ever  more  dubious  calculations  of  casualties. 

"Notwithstanding  all  this,  would  the  sys- 
tem work  against  China?  No  one  really  knows 
because  the  type  and  sophistication  of  future 
Chinese  missiles  cannot  be  known.  The  most 
effective  counter-measures  of  the  1970b  are 
not  known  either  (nor  whether  they  will  be 
expensive  or  cheap).  Whatever  they  are.  they 
will  be  openly  discussed  in  the  American 
press,  and  the  Chinese  will  learn  them.  The 
Defense  Department  estimates  that  attacks 
which  might  otherwise  kill  7  million  people 
could  be  held  to  1  million  or  less.  And  It  be- 
lieves that  as  the  Chinese  ICBM  force  grows, 
'for  relatively  modest  outlays'  Sentinel  could 
be  improver!  to  limit  Chinese  damage  Into 
the  1980s.  But  1985  Is  as  far  In  advance  as 
1950  Is  behind,  and  since  the  first  Soviet  atom 
and  hydrogen  bombs  were  detonated  in  1949 
and  1952,  It  has  become  clear  that  an  awful 
lot  of  technical  advance  Is  p>06elble  In  time 
spa:if  of  this  order. 

"Can.  the  Chinese-oriented  system  be  dlB- 
syclated  from  a  larger  Soviet -oriented  one? 
The  Chinese  force  is  I'kely  to  require  im- 
provement In  Sentinel  earlier  than  the  United 
S  ates  experts,  and  these  Improvements  may 
i.-'lur  tiie  difference.  More  Immediately,  many 
In  the  United  States  see  Sentinel  as  a  suit- 
able beginning  for  an  attempt  to  maintain 
rr  in^resse  American  nuclear  'superiority'; 
Secretary  Clifford  might  be  In  that  category. 
Cer'auily  Sentinel  could  be  a  bulldlng-block 
to  a  larger  system.  (It  is  also  what  the  De- 
f"  ^Ee  De-iartment  rails  a  'foundation'  for  a 
fu*  i?re  defence  of  Miriuteman  forces.) 

"Most  relevant,  the  Soviet  leaders  are  Ukely 
to  '^•cs  this  system  as  a  fi:st  step  to  a  defence 
agai'.st  their  missiles,  because  that  is  the 
pr(ih:vm  they  •*.or.'-y  about  and  because  they 
ne.-.-  lead-time  to  take  the  anprooriate  T>rf- 
ventlve  measures.  Certa  nlv  Senlivc'  is  far 
more  effective  In  neutraliz::..:  ;ve'a';  j-'iviet 
capa'Dlllties  than  the  pr:ml'i\e  Soviet  e<Tarls 
around  Mo-cow  are  in  lediic  nj;  these  of  the 
United  Slates.  And  consider  Hca  much  the 
latter  overreacted  to  the  Soviet  efforts 
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"Mr.  McNamara  called  the  American  de- 
cision to  build  Sentinel  'marginal'.  But  In 
terms  of  the  American-Soviet  arms  race,  the 
balance  seems  quite  In  the  other  direction. 
Sentinel  seems  likely  to  cost  the  United 
States  a  great  deal  In  time." 

Finally,  concerning  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dents, the  following  arguments  are  relevant. 
No  accident  of  the  tind  contemplated  has 
ever  occurred.  If  It  did  occur,  our  ABM  Is 
unlikely  to  be  primed  to  fire.  If  the  ABM  Is 
being  held  at  a  high  state  of  readiness — 
primed  to  Are  at  all  times — It  may  itself  give 
rise  to  accidents.  The  risks  of  self-generated 
accidents  from  our  ABM  are  no  less,  one 
might  speculate,  than  the  chance  that  an 
accident  from  an  ICBM  might  be  success- 
fully Intercepted.  For  one  reason,  ICBM's  are 
not  normally  at  a  high  state  of  alert.  The 
risk  of  accidents  from  an  alerted  ABM  seem 
a  priori  certain  to  be  higher  than  those  from 
an  unalerted  ICBM  at  least.  Further,  the 
constructed  ABM  might  fall  to  Intercept  the 
ICBM  anyway,  but  every  accident  the  ABM 
Itself  induces  adds  to  our  peril. 

In  any  case,  our  most  serious  relevant 
danger  Is  not  that  of  losing,  due  to  an  acci- 
dent, a  missile  site  or  even  a  city.  The  most 
serious  danger  is  that  of  a  totally  accidental 
World  War  III.  The  ABM  does  not  completely 
resolve  tbat  problem  (an  accidentally  fired 
ICBM  might  trigger  a  war,  even  if  inter- 
cepted). Nor  is  the  ABM  necessary  to  resolve 
the  problem.  The  true  solution  is  a  strategic 
force^and  a  strategic  doctrine — that  makes 
our  hair-trigger  reaction  to  attack  unneces- 
sary. Since  we  should  buy  this  kind  of  force 
and  doctrine  In  any  case.  It  Is  a  zero-cost 
substitute  for  an  accident-intercepting  ABM. 

Purpose  III:  Matching 
Some  believe  that  we  must  match  the  So- 
viet ABM.  But  why  should  we  duplicate  So- 
viet mistakes  In  building  an  Ineffective  sys- 
tem— with  critical  deflclenciee  of  a  kind  that 
caused  us  to  avoid  such  procurement  years 
ago?  The  present  strategic  situation  is  so 
complicated  and  asymmetrical  that  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  believe  that  an  Imbalance  of 
64  ABM  Interceptors  would  embolden  the 
Soviets. 

Purpose  IV:  Barffaining  chips 
It  Is  no  accident  that  the  most  potent  ar- 
gument for  the  ABM  In  Congress  Is  based  on 
a  political  factor  nowhere  alluded  to  In  Pos- 
ture Statements,  or  State  of  the  World  Mes- 
sages. It  is  critical  to  the  support  of  SAFE- 
GUARD but  will  not  stand  the  light  of  day. 
The  argument  Is,  of  course,  that  we  need 
an  on-going  ABM  deployment  program,  In 
the  SALT  talks,  to  counter  the  Soviet  SS-9 
buildup,  now  said  to  be  slowed  or  stopped. 
The  assimiption  Is  that  our  ABM  system  is 
a  weapon  system  of  which  the  Soviets  are 
highly  apprehensive.  The  argument  Is  highly 
speculative.  Indeed  it  is  the  precise  opposite 
of  the  sp>eculations  that  were  offered  by  the 
Administration,  when  the  goal  was  to  per- 
suade the  public  that  SAFEGUARD  was  not 
destabilizing.  Thus  the  following  statements 
were  made  in  early  1969: 

".  .  .  it  would  be  my  judgment  that  .  .  .  to 
proceed  with  Sentinel  toould  have  little,  if 
any,  impact  on  the  Soviet  interest  in  nego- 
tiating strategic  arms  limitations." 

Gerard  S.  Smith,  SALT  negotiator  and  Direc- 
tor, Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  March  6,  1969  before  Gore  sub- 
committee 

Question:  Do  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Russians  will  Interpret  your  ABM 
decision  today  as  not  being  an  escalating 
move  in  the  arms  race? 

President  Nixon:  "/  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve .  .  .  that  they  would  interpret  it  just 
the  other  way  around  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union 
recognizes  very  clearly  the  difference  between 
a  defensive  posture  and  an  offensive  pos- 
ture .  .  .  an  interesting  thing  about  Soviet 
military  history:  They  have  always  thought 
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in  defensive  terms  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Uninn  can- 
not interpret  this  «.«  escalating  the  arms 
race." 

President    Nixon    at    press    conference    an- 
nouncing Safeguard.  March  14.  1969 
Senator  Gore:  "(what)  if  the  United  States 
modified  this  program  to  be  ...  a  hard  de- 
fense against  offensive  missiles  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  what  icould  be  their  reaction?" 
Mr.    Smith:    "/   would   not   think   that   it 
would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  Soviet  men- 
tality .  .  .  Their  general  attitude  in  the  past 
has   been,   'Well,   deferusive   missiles   systems 
don't  threaten  anybody.  If  you  want  to  spend 
a  lot  of  money  on  them,  that  is  your  busi- 
ness'." 

Gerald  C.  Smith,  SALT  negotiator  and  Direc- 
tor. Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy. March  6,  1969  before  Gore  Subcom- 
mittee 

The  Soviet  Union  can  hardly  be  afraid  of 
an  effort  of  ours  to  defend  our  Minutemen. 
Hence,  they  can  only  be  frightened,  alarmed, 
or  nervous — if  they  are  frightened  at  all — 
about  the  possibility  that  a  U.S.  ABM  pro- 
gram will  grow  out  of  control,  into  trying  the 
Impossible  feat  of  neutralizing  all  Soviet 
weapons,  despite  certain  Soviet  efforts  to 
avoid  Just  that.  The  likelihood  that  we  might 
attempt  to  build  such  a  defense  should  alarm 
Americans  and  Congressmen  just  as  much  as 
the  Politburo.  It  will  cost  us  no  less  money 
than  the  Soviets,  and  stimulate  an  arms  race 
no  less  dangerous  to  either  side. 

IV.    MIRV:     MULTIPLE    INDEPENDENTLY    T.\P.CETED 
RE-ENTRY     VEHICLES 

A  variety  of  purposes  have  been  given  for 
MIRV.  We  discuss  them  in  turn. 
Purpose   I:   Penetrating  a   Soviet   ABM    [By 
Overwhelming  It  With  Warheads) 

This  has  been  the  only  purpose  for  MIRV 
that  was  sufficient — historically — to  Induce 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  to  approve  large  de- 
velopment and  deployment  funds.  Here 
MIRV  Is  simply  the  ultimate  decoy.  Every  in- 
coming object  Is  a  warhead  that  must  be  shot 
down.  No  amount  of  discrimination  of  in- 
coming objects  reduces  the  problem  of  in- 
terception. The  need  for  Independent  guid- 
ance arises  because  the  warheads  must  be 
separated  far  above  the  target  to  avoid  the 
destruction  of  the  unseparated  warheads  by 
a  long  range  exo-atmospherlc  interceptor. 
Separated  so  far  from  earth,  the  warheads 
would  normally  fall  outside  a  given  target 
area.  Hence  they  require  independent  guid- 
ance to  be  useful. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  neither  side  can  rely  upon  its  antl-bal- 
llstlc  missile  system.  It  Is  fully  tenable  to 
arg^e  that  the  existence  of  an  opponent's 
ABM  requires  no  penetration  aids  at  all. 
After  all,  whether  or  not  an  ABM  would 
work  Is  not  something  a  political  leadership 
Is  likely  to  rely  upon  for  surprise  attack  or 
crisis  attack.  (And.  as  noted,  U.S.  interest  In 
killing  Innocent  Russians  Is  not  significant 
so  actual  penetration  Is  not  Important) .  A 
fortiori,  It  is  even  less  necessary  to  build 
decoys  that  are  all  Independently  guided 
reentry  vehicles.  MIRV  represents  an 
extraordinarily — and  unnecessarily — conserv- 
ative point  of  view  for  Insuring  against 
deliberate  attack. 

But  even  If  MIRV  Is  deemed  necessary  to 
penetrate  a  Soviet  ABM.  or  to  discourage  the 
Soviets  from  building  an  ABM,  It  is  patently 
unnecessary  to  deploy  MIRV  before  the  So- 
viet ABM  is  built.  It  has  been  true  for  sev- 
eral years  that  the  United  States  could  de- 
ploy Its  MIRV  more  rapidly  than  the  Soviet 
Union  could  build  the  necessarily  thick 
ABM.  And  It  has  been  true  for  some  years 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  well  not  be 
Interested  In  making  these  pointless  ex- 
penditures. We  need  not  throw  the  MIRV 
punch  but  could  hold  it  cocked  behind  our 
ear. 
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Purpose  II:  Increasing  the  number  of 
survivable  warheads 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Defense 
Department  gave  greater  emphasis  to  the  im- 
portance of  Increasing  the  number  of 
survivable  warheads  than  it  did  to  penetrat- 
ing a  Soviet  ABM  system;  this  may  reflect 
the  strength  of  the  arguments  against  Pur- 
pose I.  The  F>06ture  Statement  said: 

"Should  part  of  our  missile  force  be  un- 
expectedly and  severely  degraded  by  Soviet 
preemptive  actions,  the  Increased  number  of 
warheads  provided  by  the  remaining  MIRV 
missiles  will  Insure  that  we  have  enough 
warheads  to  attack  the  essential  soft  urban/ 
Industrial  targets  In  the  Soviet  Union." 

Even  If  all  of  our  bombers,  and  all  of  our 
Minuteman  missiles,  were  lost,  we  do  not 
lack  for  survivable  warheads  with  our  Polaris 
missiles  to  destroy  the  urban-industrial  com- 
plex of  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  state- 
ments of  Secretary  Laird's  Posture  State- 
ment last  year,  25%  of  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion and  50%  of  Its  industry  lie  In  the 
largest  100  Soviet  cities.  We  have  already 
noted  that  8  submarines  could  destroy  half 
of  these  people  and  most  of  the  industry. 

Furthermore,  the  Minuteman  missiles,  on 
which  MIRV  Is  being  emplaced,  are  missiles 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  Indicated 
are  rapidly  becoming  vulnerable.  As  noted, 
the  President's  State  of  the  World  message 
even  says:  "nor  is  It  clear  that  eren  at  pres- 
ent levels  of  Soviet  forces,  future  qualitative 
Improvements  would  not  endanger  our  ICBM 
forces".  (Italics  added).  It  seems  especially 
wasteful  to  substitute  a  MIRV  Minuteman 
III  for  550  of  the  1,000  Minutemen  already 
Installed,  If  95%  of  the  force  can  be  de- 
troyed. 

Purpose  III:  Attacking  Soviet  land-based 
missiles 

The  Defense  Department  has  conceded 
that  the  MIRV  concept  was  "originally  gen- 
erated" to  Increase  our  "targeting  capabil- 
ity" rather  than  to  penetrate  ABM  defenses. 
It  noted.  In  answers  submitted  In  1968  for 
the  record  by  Dr.  John  Foster,  that.  In  1961- 
62.  it  had  been  found  that  the  "total  number 
of  aim  points  exceeded  the  number  of  Min- 
uteman missiles".  MIRV  was  "originally 
born"  to  split  up  the  payload  to  cover  more 
targets.  It  was  then  found  that  the  previous- 
ly generated  MIRV  concept  could  "equally 
well  be  used"  against  ABM." 

The  President's  thinking  seems  to  be 
moving  away  from  the  historically  secondary 
use  of  MIRV — protecting  our  deterrent  by 
liisLuing  penetration — and  toward  the  origi- 
nal use  of  MIRV,  which  was  counterforce. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  be  moving  beyond  finite 
deterrence  Itself  to  some  kind  of  counter- 
force  strategy. 

In  the  State  of  the  World  Message  of 
February,  1970.  President  Nixon  said: 

"Should  a  President  In  the  event  of  nuclear 
attack  be  left  with  the  single  option  of 
ordering  the  mass  destruction  of  enemy 
civilians,  in  the  face  of  the  certainty  that  It 
would  followed  by  the  mass  slaughter  of 
Americans? 

In  the  State  of  the  World  Address  of 
February,  1971.  the  President  said: 

"I  must  not  be — and  my  successors  must 
not  be — limited  to  the  Indiscriminate  mass 
destruction  of  enemy  civilians  as  the  sole 
possible  response  to  challenges.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  when  that  response  involves  the 
likelihood  of  triggering  nuclear  attacks  on 
our  own  population.  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  political  meaning  of  sufficiency  to 
base  our  force  planning  solely  on  some 
finite — and  theoretical— capacity  to  Inflict 
casualties  presumed  to  be  unacceptable  to 
the  other  side."  (Italics  added). 

It  Is  known  that  the  strategic  force  plans 
already  Include  options  for  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  agilnst  one  or  more  targets 
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that  are  not  simply  cities.  General  CurtU 
IjeMay  once  testified  before  Congress  that — 
in  answer  to  the  Kennedy  Interest  In 
options— "We  have  tried  to  comply  by  pro- 
ducing as  many  as  possible.  I  am  talking 
about  our  strategic  plans  now." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  President's 
statements  seem  to  suggest  Interest  In  put- 
ting a  high  accuracy  on  MIRV  and  using  Its 
almost  10.000  warheads  to  attack  the  Soviet 
land-based  force.  If  war  occurs.  Also,  It  Is 
unusual  to  think  that  the  option  of  attack- 
ing more  than  1,400  Soviet  land-based  mis- 
siles would  not  trigger  nuclear  attacks  upon 
us!  The  President  may  be  one  of  those  rare 
believers  In  limited  strategic  nuclear  war. 

Other  evidence  supports  the  conclusion 
that  this  Is  the  Presidential  policy.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  the  following  history.  On 
October  7,  1969  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  John  Ryan,  alluded  to  an  accurate 
MIRV  by  telling  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee: 

"We  have  a  program  we  are  pushing  to 
lncre.^se  the  yield  of  our  warheads  and  de- 
crease the  circular  error  probability  so  that 
we  will  have  what  we  call  a  hard  target  killer 
which  we  do  not  have  In  the  inventory  at 
the  present  time." 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  Senator  Brooke. 
Mr.  Nixon  said:  "There  Is  no  current  U.S. 
program  to  develop  a  so-called  'hard-target' 
MIRV  capability".  (Italics  added).  He  said 
that  the  program  to  which  General  Ryan  had 
referred  had  not  received  funding  in  the 
forthcoming  (I.e.,  fiscal  1971)  defense 
budget. 

Nevertheless,  a  year  later,  on  September 
22,  1970,  in  a  speech  before  the  Air  Force 
Association,  General  Ryan  eflectlvely  re- 
peated his  remarks.  He  praised  the  Minute- 
man  III  MIRV  as  the  "best  means  of  de- 
stroying time  urgent  targets  like  the  long 
range  weapons  of  the  enemy".  And  he  hailed 
MIRV  as  a  way  of  attacking  "...  the  re- 
maining strategic  weapons  which  the  enemy 
would  no  doubt  hold  In  reserve". 

In  answer  to  a  further  letter  of  Senator 
Brooke.  Secretary  Laird  simply  repeated.  In 
a  letter  nf  November  5,  1970,  a  formula  he 
had  used  before : 

"We  have  not  developed,  and  are  not  seek- 
ing to  develop  a  weap»on  system  having,  or 
which  could  reasonably  be  construed  as  hav- 
ing a  first-strike  potential." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  General  Ryan's 
comment  had  been  made  "in  the  context  of 
limiting  damage  to  the  United  States  by  sec- 
ond-striko  employment  against  remaining 
weapons  of  an  aggressor  nation  which  had 
struck  first." 

It  seems  evident  that  these  assertions  rest 
on  the  view  that  the  Soviets  have  no  right 
(perhaps  considering  their  underwater  mis- 
sile firing  submarines)  to  interpret  our  de- 
ployment of  MIRV — and  the  related  threat 
to  Soviet  land-based  missiles — as  a  weapons 
system  that  could  "reasonably  be  construed 
as  having  a  first-strike  potential".  Neverthe- 
less, the  United  States,  which  has  more  and 
better  nuclear  submarines,  does  adopt  quite 
a  different  standard  in  Its  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  threat. 

The  double  standard  that  compares  what 
we  are  now  doing  with  what  they  might  in 
future,  do  is  clear  in  this  quotation  from  the 
President's  State  of  the  World  Message: 
"Deployed  In  sufficient  numbers  and  armed 
with  the  multiple  independently  targetable 
warheads  (MIRVs)  of  sufficient  accuracy  this 
(SS-9)  missile  could  threaten  our  land-based 
ICBM  forces.  Our  MIRV  systems,  by  contrast, 
do  not  hv:e  combinations  of  numbers,  accu- 
racy and  w.irhead  yield  to  pose  a  threat  to 
the  Soviet  land-based  ICBM  force." 

The  Committee  will  recall  that  Secretary 
La'.rd  told  ihe  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1969  that  this  threat  to  our  "land- 
based  missiles"  was  a  sign  that  the  Soviets 
were  "unquestionably"  developing  a  "first- 
strike"  capacity. 
There  is  much  other  evidence  to  support 
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the  Idea  that  technology  Is  moving  the  United 
States  In  the  direction  the  President's  re- 
marks Indicated.  Herman  Kahn  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that.  If 
MIRV  Is  "reasonably  accurate  and  flexible," 
it  might  easily  provide  the  U.S.  with  an 
"annihilating  first  strike  capability  agalnat 
even  one  or  two  thousand  Soviet  ground- 
based  missiles"."  The  Chairman  of  our  Fed- 
eration. Dr.  Herbert  F.  York,  said  much  the 
same  thing  when  he  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  1969  that  an  im- 
provement of  "somewhat  less"  than  a  factor 
of  2  In  guidance  accuracy  would  "almost  cer- 
tainly" give  our  planned  forces  the  capabil- 
ity to  destroy  "virtually  all"  Soviet  sUo-based 
missiles  in  a  surprise  attack."  In  1970,  he 
told  the  same  committee  that  accuracy  haa 
Improved  "four-hundred  fold  In  only  25 
years".  He  went  on  to  note  that  "any  con- 
servative Russian  planner"  considering  these 
figures  would  have  to  conclude  that  "In  a 
relatively  short  time  U.S.  technology  could 
Improve  missile  accuracy  by  another  factor 
of  two  or  four  and  thus  convert  not  only  the 
Minuteman  MIRV  but  even  the  Poseidon 
MIRV  into  a  missile  silo  destroyer"." 

Donald  O.  Brennan,  a  supporter  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses,  told  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  MIRV  could  be  devel- 
oped with  self-contained  guidance  that 
would  produce  accuracies  "in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  50-100  feet".'' 

A  recent  report  to  a  1970  Pugwash  confer- 
ence, confirmed  that  "an  overall  ICBM  CEP 
of  30  meters  may  be  expected  with  reason- 
able and  practical  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  this  task"."  The  author  was 
D.  G.  Hoag,  Director  of  the  Apollo  Guidance 
and  Navigation  Program. 

Dr.  Freeman  Dyson,  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  another  supporter  of  ballis- 
tic missile  defense,  has  testified  that  our  de- 
ployment of  MIRV — to  which  he  was 
"strongly  opposed" — "directly  threatened" 
the  Soviet  deterrent  and  "must"  be  perceived 
by  Soviet  decision-makers  as  a  "potential  U.S. 
first-strike  capability".  CalUng  our  an- 
nounced deployment  a  "major  escalation"  of 
the  arms  race,  that  would  "compel"  a  Soviet 
expansion,  Dyson  said  tbat  many  of  the  evils 
popularly  thought  to  follow  from  ABM  "will 
in  fact"  result  from  deploying  MIRV." 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  Kafka-lsh 
for  the  President  to  advise  Senator  Brooke 
that  we  have  made  it  "perfectly  clear  "  that 
we  do  not  "intend  to  develop"  counterforce 
capabilities  which  the  Soviets  "could  con- 
strue" as  having  a  first-strike  potential.*  And 
It  Is  preposterously  dlsingenuotis  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  respond  to  such  ques- 
tions of  Senator  Brooke,  as  It  did.  by  saving 
that  it  had  "no  reason  to  believe"  that  the 
Soviets  were  worried. 

By  emphasizing  acctiracy  now,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  reaching  precisely  the  oppo- 
site conclusion  reached  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara when  he  discussed  eventual  accuracy. 
Then.  In  1967.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
produced  the  following  chart  which  showed, 
he  noted,  that  MIRVs  provide  "much  more 
effective"  payloads  by  "every  relevant  cri- 
terion" of  military  effectlvene.ss.  though  they 
deliver  much  less  total  megatonnage. 

COMPARATIVE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  2  HYPOTHETICAL 
MISSILE  PAYLOADS 

'Number  of  targets  destroyed) 
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Type  of  target  destroyed 


10 
60-kiloton 
warheads 


Airfields 10.0 

Hard  missile  sites 1.2-1.  7 

Cities  ol  100.000  population 3.  5 

Cities  ol  500,000  population 0.7 

Cities  of  2.000,000  popu'ation 0.5 

Total  megatonnage..  0.5 


10-megalon 
warhead 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
.6 

10.0 
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Finally,  the  Administration  has  a  program, 
ABRES,  designed  to  Improve  the  maneuver- 
ability of  ICBM  reentry  vehicles,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  pyenetration  aids.  Under  this 
program  individual  guidance  units  could  be 
placed  on  each  reentry  warhead  In  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  terminal  guidance  with  an  asso- 
ciated very  high  accuracy.  Unquestionably 
the  Soviets  must  see  this  program  as  a  threat 
to  their  land-based  missiles.  So  long  as 
ABRES  is  not  precluded  from  developing  high 
accuracy  for  MIRV,  It  must  be  assumed  that 
the  accuracy  of  MIRV  is  being  Increased,  and 
the  Soviets  will  certainly  reach  that  conclu- 
sion. 

MIRV  and  SALT 

Still  other  facts  militate  for  deferring 
MIRV.  The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  an 
agreement  on  ABM.  The  pos.sibility  of  Im- 
minent agreements  makes  it  especially  pecu- 
liar to  be  deploying  a  premature,  and  possibly 
unnecessary,  U.S.  MIRV. 

If  the  United  States  achieves  some  kind  of 
agreement  on  MIRV,  Minuteman  will  be  far 
more  secure  than  if  it  does  not.  The  cheap)est 
protection  for  Minuteman  Is  a  MIRV  agree- 
ment. There  has  probably  been  no  better  ex- 
ample of  arms  race  futility  than  the  se- 
quence in  which  we  deploy  MIRV,  we  then 
assume  the  Soviets  will  deploy  MIRV,  and 
the  Minuteman  missile  then  becomes — as  a 
direct  result — hopelessly  discredited  as  a  re- 
liable deterrent. 

MIRV  is  rapidly  ensuring  and  becoming  a 
self-inflicted  national  security  disaster  re- 
quiring billions  of  dollars  for  deployment, 
forcing  the  obsolescence  of  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  existing  weapons,  and  undermining 
the  utility  of  our  second  most  valuable  stra- 
tegic  force.  We  invented  it  first.  We  deployed 
it  first.  We  should  stop  it  now  and  make 
every  effort  to  negotiate  a  solution.  FAS  em- 
phasizes that,  in  its  view,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity whatsoever  for  MIRV  deployment  noto 
on  the  basis  of  any  sensible  political  ideology 
or  strategic  theory. 

V.  B-l  BOMBER 

The  current  question  at  Issue  In  the  de- 
fense community  is  not  the  question  of  main- 
taining a  strategic  bomber  as  a  supplement 
to  our  submarine -based  mlssUe  force.  It  Is 
whether  and  when  to  replace  the  B-52  bomb- 
ers with  a  new  strategic  bomber  B-l.  For  that 
reason,  we  will  not,  at  this  time,  analyze  the 
purposes  of  a  strategic  bomber.  We  will  ad- 
dress. Instead,  the  critical  differences  between 
the  policies  at  issue.  But  we  think  the  time 
has  long  passed  when  strategic  bombardment 
should  be  considered  an  unquestionably  nec- 
essary part  of  our  strategic  jxwture. 

As  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  noted 
In  1969,  In  a  speech  on  bombers:  There  is 
nothing  magical  about  the  number  "three" 
when  speaking  of  deterrents.  We  can  amd 
should  reduce  or  expand  the  number  of  our 
deterrents  In  response  to  technological 
change,  scientific  evidence,  and  international 
agreements. =^' 

Can  B-52's  be  m,aintained? 
Is  It  possible  to  maintain  our  strategic 
bomber  force  of  255  B52F's  and  B-52G*8, 
along  with  our  newer  force  of  75  FB-111'8, 
for  a  considerable  further  time?  These  B-52'8 
were  built  In  the  1960-62  period,  and  they 
are  about  nine  to  eleven  years  old  now.  (So- 
viet heavy  Ijombers  are  now  more  nearly  18 
years  old ) . 

Historically,  estimates  of  the  further  life- 
span expected  of  the  B-52  have  increased 
with  passing  time.  In  1960.  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  con- 
cluded. In  an  Investigation  chaired  by  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  that  the  B-70  had  to  be 
built  lest  the  B-52  have  no  replacement  when 
It  "enters  Its  period  of  obsolescence  (mid- 
1960s)  .  .  .""  This  suggested  the  B-52  force 
had  about  five  good  years  left. 

Six  years  later,  a  sizable  B-52  force  was 
given  eight  or  nine  years  life  when,  in  1986, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Dr.  Harold 
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Brown,  told  this  Committee  that  the  255 
B-52  O-Q's  could  be  maintained  in  a  satis- 
factory operational  status  at  least  through 
Fiscal  Year.  1975  .  .  ."  » 

A  year  later.  In  1967,  the  same  bombers 
had  been  given  an  additional  five  years  of 
life,  as  the  E>efense  Department  testified 
that:  "There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  B-520's  and  H's  cannot  be  maintained 
through  1980,  If  that  should  prove  neces- 
sary".-' 

Two  years  stlU  later.  In  1969.  the  exact  same 
bombers  had  been  given  another  few  years. 
In  a  letter  to  Senator  Oeorge  McOovern, 
Laird  said: 

"It  is  presently  expected  that  the  struc- 
tural life  of  the  newest  model  B-52's  will 
last,  under  projected  usage,  until  sometime 
in  the  early  ISSO's  with  appropriate  modi- 
fications." " 

Thus,  in  1960,  Congress  was  urged  to  re- 
place planes  that  had  five  years  of  life  before 
"obeolescence".  In  1966,  it  was  urged  to  re- 
place planes  that  had  "at  least"  eight  or  nine 
years  of  life  Now,  in  1971,  It  Is  urged  to  re- 
place the  same  planes  although  they  will  last 
"under  projected  usage"  for  ten  or  twelve 
more  years.  Furthermore,  "projected  usage" 
could  be  changed — Just  fiy  the  bombers  less 
often.  Bombers  have  no  rigid  life  span. 

Indeed,  the  Air  Force  is  not  flatly  claiming 
the  B-1  is  needed  because  an  end  to  the 
useful  life  of  the  B-52  is  approaching.  In- 
stead, Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Robert  C. 
Seamans  Is  suggested  that  the  M-1  is  more 
coit-effective : 

"The  B-1  will  be  expensive,  but  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  it  will  be  cheaper  than  modi- 
fying and  maintaining  our  B-52s  for  the 
same  period  of  time.  And  we  expect  the  B-1 
to  be  flying  and  strengthening  American 
security  well  into  the  lOflO's."  " 

Similar  Implicit  assumptions  were  made  in 
1968  by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold 
Brown  in  these  detailed  calculations: 

"Over  the  first  ten-year  period,  the  pro- 
gram cost  of  an  AMSA  bomber  force  would  be 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  B-52 
and  FB-111  force  because  with  selective 
modifications  to  the  structure  and  avionics, 
the  lifetime  of  many  B-52's  can  be  eco- 
nomically extended  to  the  late  1970's.  Over 
a  period  of  about  17  years,  the  costs  of  a 
bomber  program  phasing  to  (deleted) 
AMSA's.  compared  with  a  program  continu- 
ing the  255  B-S2'8  and  the  210  FB-l  ll's  would 
be  the  same,  $22  to  $23  billion."  "  (Italics 
added) . 

Thus.  B-1  Is  economical  only  if  one  wants 
to  invest  in  It  for  more  than  a  17  year  long 
run!  (And  as  every  Congressman  knows,  the 
estimates  for  the  new  Investment  will  not 
have  taken  Into  account  the  certainty  of  cost 
overruns,  mis-estimates,  estimates  that  ig- 
nore related  equipment,  and  estimates  that 
ignore  inevitable  program  changes.  The  TPX 
started  at  "less  than  $3  or  $3'.'2  million  per 
plane"  but  It  ended  up  costing  more  than  $9 
million) ." 

In  short,  we  could  keep  the  B-52's  for  a 
very  long  time,  much  as  we  have  continued 
to  hane  on  to  the  B-47's  if  we  had  not  built 
the  B-62 — and  as  the  Soviets  will  surely  hang 
on  to  their  heavy  bombers  If  they  do  not 
build  a  new  one. 

The  question  Is,  therefore,  what  advantages 
are  there  to  buying  the  B-1  now,  and  what 
costs' 

Purpose  I:  Deterrence 

For  the  purpose  of  deterring  Presidents  or 
Premiers,  or  even  exjxart  Generals,  the  advan- 
tages of  one  strategic  bomber  over  another 
are  not  highly  Important.  Unless  the  enemy 
planner  can  expect  to  destroy  the  bombers 
on  the  ground,  he  can  have  no  very  clear 
idea  of  whether  some  or  all  or  none  of  the 
attacking  bombers  will  get  through.  For  one 
thing,  more  than  one  salvo  of  a  missile  war 
will  precede  bomber  penetration.  Some  of 
these  missiles  are  designed  to  neutralize  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Soviet  defense,  and  no  one  knows  what  ef- 
fect this  will  have.  In  other  words,  surprise 
attack  planners  will  not  find  the  "radar  cross 
section"  of  our  bombers  critical  to  their  cal- 
culations to  strike  or  hold  fire. 

Even  before  missiles  had  entered  the  pic- 
ture. In  answers  to  questions  from  Senator 
Stuart  SynUngton,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Defense  Command,  General 
Partridge,  said: 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  think  you 
could  knock  down  50  percent  of  the  attack- 
ing force? 

General  PARTaiocs.  I  would  not  hazard  a 
guess. 

Senator  Symington.  75? 

General  PAsxRmcE.  The  way  to  evaluate  our 
air-defense  system  is  to  try  to  think  of  it  as 
insurance  which  you  carry  for  years  and  hope 
the  house  will  not  burn  down. 

Senator  Symington.  You  Just  don't  Itnow 
what  you  could  do? 

General  Partridge.  No,  Sir;  I  have  no  basis 
on  which  to  guess.  .  .  .» 

Furthermore,  it  Is  not  a  pressing  matter  to 
us — to  say  the  least — that  our  bombers  ac- 
tually succeed  In  destroying  larger  numbers 
of  Soviet  citizens  than  they  otherwise  would. 
Nuclear  war  will  be  destructive  enough  for 
the  greatest  revenge  seeker — and  the  civilians 
of  both  sides  will  be  Innocents  anyway. 

Purpose  II:  Counterforce 

So  long  as  It  remains  U.S.  policy  not  to 
make  a  major  effort  to  limit  damage  from  a 
Soviet  attack,  it  seems  absurd  to  put  much 
store  on  the  coiuaterforce  (damage-limiting) 
capabilities  of  bombers.  No  really  essential 
task  of  destruction  can  be  reliably  assigned 
either  the  B-1 ,  or  the  B-52,  because  the  sur- 
vivability and  penetrability  of  neither  can 
be  assured.  And  both  are  leas  effective  for 
time-urgent  targets  than  missiles  because 
they  arrive  so  late  While  the  B-1  is  taking 
four  hours  to  fly  6,000  miles,  for  example, 
eight  successive  missile  salvos — four  on  each 
side  and  each  "answering"  the  other — could 
take  place.  The  war  may  well  be  over  before 
the  bombers  arrive.  (If  the  war  has  been  for- 
mally terminated,  perhaps  by  use  of  the  hot 
line,  the  late  arrival  of  the  bombers  will  be 
an  unmitigated  disaster.  Contrary  to  the  im- 
pression given  by  bomber  advocate  slogans, 
the  bombers  cannot  be  recalled  where  It 
really  counts.  We  mean  that  a  missile  can  be 
recalled — by  not  firing  it — one-half  hour  be- 
fore it  hits  the  enemy;  a  bomber  cannot  be 
recalled  within  such  a  short  time  of  target 
arrival ) . 

Survivability 

The  differences  between  the  B-1  and  the 
B-52  in  survivability  are  marginal.  One  plane 
can  be  kept  on  15  minute  alert.  The  other 
might  be  kept  on  a  somewhat  tighter  alert. 
True,  every  minute  counts  in  determining 
how  many  planes  leave  which  fields  in  the 
face  of  what  attacks  This  is  especially  true 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  submarine 
launched  missile  attack  But  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  o\ir  entire  strategic  posture, 
the  differences  are  marginal.  Both  planes  are 
basically  vulnerable  on  the  ground.  And  both 
are  secure  In  the  air.  Better  not  count  on 
either  of  them  against  surprise  attack.  And 
in  crises,  both  should  be  put.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, into  th«-  air. 

Nor  should  we  counr  too  much  on  the 
B-1'8  Improved  ability  to  be  dispersed.  It 
should  not  be  dispersed.  In  crises,  to  the  air- 
ports of  major  cities — as  was  done  with  B- 
68's  during  the  Cuban  Crisis — because  the 
Soviet  Union  would  then  be  encouraged  to 
attack  cities  early  in  any  nuclear  war.  And 
If  the  B-1  Is  dispersed  to  locations  without 
facilities,  its  efSclencv  Is  reduced  and  costs 
of  maintenance  are  lncreat.ed.  Wherever  dis- 
persed. It  can  still  be  attacked.  Remember 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  on  Its  sub- 
marines, during  the  useful  life  of  the  B-1, 
the  5,000  separately  targetable  warheads  that 
we  may  have  shortly. 

If  great  weight  is  to  be  put  on  the  ability 
of  the  B-1  to  survive,  these  advantages  must 
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be  realized  by  its  tankers.  The  Air  Force  has 
shown  some  equivocation  about  the  need  to 
keep  pre-launch  survivability  consistent 
with  that  of  the  B-1  by  replacing  the  exist- 
ing KC-135  tankers  Perhaps  the  KC-l35'g 
can  be  better  dispersed  eventually  than  the 
B-l's  themselves,  so  that  the  ability  to  sur- 
vive attack  is  equalized.  But  this  matter  de- 
serves careful  attention  which  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  received  so  far.*  And  the  Air 
Force  should  resolve  its  debate  over  the  need 
for  a  new  tanker  to  "off-load"  more  fuel."  if 
a  new  tanker  U  required,  then  the  cost  of 
those  tankers  should  be  Included  In  the  cost 
of  the  B-1  Itself,  when  comparing  its  cost 
with  the  cost  of  maintaining  B-52's.  A  new 
fleet  of  tankers  might  cost  $7  billion,  adding 
enormously  to  the  cost. 

Purpose  III:  Conventional  wars 
It  is  hard,  to  say  the  least,  to  And  a  con- 
ventional war  in  which  some  200  B-l's  would 
be  an  important  Improvement  over  the  78 
PB-lll's  and  225  B-52's.  In  particular,  the 
Air  Force  has  admitted  that  the  FB-lii  can 
do  a  "creditable  strategic  mission  Job"  with 
"certain  speclflc  advantages"  over  the  B-ca 
C-F's.  (These  are  the  B-62'8  being  used  In 
Vietnam).  The  FB-111  was  termed  "com- 
pletely  acceptable"  as  a  replacement  for 
these  B-52'8."  (In  fact,  this  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  FB-111  could  be  "utilized 
effectively"  as  a  strategic  bomber  that  would 
reach  70%  of  Strategic  Air  Command 
targets) ." 

Purpose  IV:  Goldplating 
Air  Force  supporters  are,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, technological  enthusiasts.  They  want  to 
"get  the  best",  "Incorporate  new  technology", 
and  fly  faster  (and  either  higher  or  lower) 
than  before.  These  are  not,  in  themselves, 
national  security  Interests,  and  they  do  not 
provide  a  sensible  argument  for  building  a 
new  bomber,  now  or  later. 

If  a  New  Bomber,  Which  One? 

Not  only  are  the  advantages  of  moving 
ahead  with  a  &  1  marginal,  but  the  B-1 
may  be  the  wrong  plane  to  buy.  There  is  a 
traditional  uncertainty,  even  among  bomber 
supporters,  about  the  kind  of  bomber  to 
buy.  For  example.  In  1964,  Senator  Richard 
Russell,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said: 

"I  want  us  to  move  ahead  with  a  new 
manned  aircraft.  But  I  must  confess  I  have 
some  qualms  about  it.  What  Is  the  primary 
consideration  in  this  new  aircraft  to  replace 
these  aging  52's  and  Sfl's?  Is  it  speed  or 
altitude  or  ability  to  carry  long-range  mis- 
siles, or  are  you  seeking  all  of  these  things 
In  this  bomber?  « 

Six  years  later,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Development  Plans  of  the  Air  Force, 
General  Glasser,  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
".  .  .  it  simply  is  not  possible  to  specify  with 
clarity  what  a  weapon  system  such  as  the 
B-1  win  be  actually  used  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  from  now".* 

In  the  end,  the  Air  Force  has  been  con- 
founded by  the  ability  of  Soviet  air  defense 
planners  to  devise  methods  which,  at  least 
in  principle,  might  neutralize  the  bombers 
that  the  Soviets  see  coming  along  In  the 
U.S.  Inventory.  Thus,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
develof)ed  air  defenses  for  which  the  B-52 
was  thought  to  be  too  slow,  the  Air  Force 
proposed  the  high  speed,  high  altitude,  B-70 
on  which  $1.5  billion  was  spent.  The  Soviets 
subsequently  deployed  large  numbers  of 
SA-2  high  altitude  bomber  Interceptor  mis- 
siles which,  uuBlng  nuclear  warheads,  had 
the  potential  of  defeating  the  B-70. 

Now  the  Air  Force  proposes  high  speed 
low-level  penetration.  But  at  the  very  same 
time,  our  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  Is  exclaiming:  "revolutionary 
advances  In  alrboi^e  radar  technology  have 
made  possible  a  major  revision  In  our  strate- 
gic air  defense".  TTie  new  air  defense,  cen- 
tered around  AWACS,  would  be  "capable  of 
seeing  and  engaging  aircraft  at  very  low 
altitudes"."   The    Soviets    could    build    the 
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same  AWACS  system  of  ground-looking 
radars  and  high  speed  interceptors  and  hence 
could,  m  principle,  neutralize  the  B-1. 

In  this  case,  as  with  the  B-70,  we  would 
presumably  cancel  the  B-1  after  leirge  sums, 
perhaps  $2  billion,  were  spent  on  develop- 
ment of  it.  This  would  simply  repeat  the 
tragedy  of  the  B-70.  Worse,  without  great 
courage  in  the  Executive  Branch,  we  would 
make  the  mistake  of  buying  a  bomber  In 
whose  penetration  capabilities  the  planners 
had  no  more  confidence  than  they  might 
have  in  tliat  of  the  present  bombeirs.  Since 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  B-1  procurement, 
according  to  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
comniittee,  was  to  replace  the  B-52's  and 
PB-lll's,  because  they  may  be  "Incapable  of 
coping  with  the  sophisticated  defense  en- 
vironment which  is  expected  .  .  .",  this 
would  be  tragedy  repeated  as  farce." 

We  ought  not  become  prematurely  wedded 
to  the  necessity  for  penetrating  Soviet  de- 
fenses at  all.  If  one  wants  a  manned  aerial 
platform  that  can  be  "recalled",  it  may  well 
turn  out  to  l>e  more  in  keeping  with  the 
technology  of  the  80's  and  90'8  to  put  a 
very-long-range  missile  on  the  bomber,  and 
let  It  patrol  far  outside  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Committee  should  ask 
the  Air  Force  to  present,  in  contrast  to  the 
B-1,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
buying  such  a  bomber.  This  request  would 
have  the  Important  advantage  of  preventing 
participants  in  the  procurement  process  from 
blandly  assuming  —  notwithstanding  any 
"milestone"  approach — that  the  B-1  is  cer- 
tain to  be  built.  Only  a  week  ago,  on  March 
18.  In  his  prepared  remarks  to  Senate  Armed 
Services,  Dr.  John  S.  Foster  talked  of  the  B-1 
"which  will  replace  the  aging  B-52"  (italics 
added) .  No  such  commitment  has  been  made 
or  even  proposed. 

More  Is  changing  In  the  strategic  situation 
that  affects  bombers  than  Just  revolutionary 
Improvements  In  bomber  defenses.  Bomber 
bases  may  get  hopelessly  vulnerable  to  sub- 
marine-based weapons,  and  some  new  threat 
to  the  bases  may  come  onto  the  horizon, 
such  as  orbital  bombs.  In  this  shifting  back- 
ground— even  for  those  who  want  America 
to  have  a  strategic  bomber  forever — ^no  major 
expenditures  for  strategic  bombers  would 
seem  warranted  unless  the  expenditures  are 
clearly  necessary  and  provide  for  clear  Im- 
provements In  overall  U.S.  strategic  security. 
Bombers  face  too  uncertain  a  strategic  future 
to  justify  Icng-term  investments. 

The  B-1  Might  Re-ignlte  Bomber  and  Air 
Defense  Races  of  the  50'8. 

Finally,  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union 
builds  a  new  heavy  bomber  may  be  deter- 
mined by  our  decision  with  the  B-1.  Just  as 
U.S.  bomber  supporters  use  Soviet  activities 
as  an  argument  for  the  funds  they  want,  so 
do  Soviet  analysts  use  U.S.  activities  in  their 
lobbying.  Both  sides  could  make  do,  for  as 
long  as  possible,  with  existing  bombers.  Or 
both  could  egg  each  other  on  into  buying 
new  bombers  and  larger  numbers  of  them. 

A  Soviet  decision  to  buy  a  new  bomber 
might  not  only  increase  the  number  of  B-l's 
we  felt  obliged  to  buy.  It  might  also  trigger 
strong  U.S.  Interest  in  bomber  defenses,  in- 
cluding and  especially  AWACS  and  a  new 
modern  interceptor.  Since  an  anti-Soviet 
bomber  defense,  without  an  anti-Soviet  mis- 
sile defense.  Is  an  absurdity,  we  ought  to  try 
to  avoid  making  this  mistake. 

Even  if  the  Soviets  do  not  buy  a  new 
bomber  in  response  to  our  B-1,  they  may 
well  buy  AWACS-type  bomber  defenses 
against  it.  In  this  case,  our  Air  Force  wlU 
want  an  air  defense  no  less  modern.  In  con- 
sidering our  infiuence  over  Soviet  procure- 
ment it  is  worth  pondering  the  comments  of 
Dr.  Harold  Brown: 

The  Soviets,  4  or  5  years  after  we  did  each 
of  the  following  things,  also  did  them.  They 
dispersed  their  silos,  they  hardened  them, 
they  put  in  the  equivalent  of  a  BMEWS  to 
warn  their  bombers.  They  built  nuclear  sub- 
marines, with  ballistic  missile  launch  ca- 
pabuity".  M 
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All  in  all,  we  ought  not  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  imitate  us  in  buying  a  new  bomber, 
or  new  bomber  defenses.  This  will,  in  turn, 
hold  down  our  expenditures  on  bombers  and 
bomber  defenses,  both  of  which  we  ought  not 
to  buy  in  any  case. 

(NOTB. — Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  mathematics,  but  has  since  become 
widely  known  for  his  analysis  of  national 
security  and  arms  race  issues.  He  has  been 
a  staff  member  of  the  Hudson  Institute,  a 
Research  Associate  at  the  Harvard  Center  for 
International  Affairs,  a  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  Post-Doctoral  Fellow  In  Eco- 
nomics, an  International  Affairs  Fellow  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  is  now 
Director  of  the  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists and  one  of  its  elected  Council  mem- 
bers. He  is  the  author  of  "Containing  the 
Arms  Race"  (MIT,  1966)  and  "Strategic 
Persuasion"  (Columbia  University  Press, 
1967).  His  articles  have  appeared  In.  among 
others,  Foreign  Affairs,  The  New  Republic, 
Commonweal,  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Sci- 
entists, Survival,  The  Washington  Post, 
Boston  Globe,  and  Los  Angeles  Times.) 
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iThe  Federation  of  American  Scientists  Is 
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natural  and  social  scientists  and  engineers 
concerned  with  problems  of  science  and  so- 
ciety. For  those  Committee  members  who 
may  be  curious  about  the  Federation's  goals, 
we  have  appended  a  copy  of  our  brochure  to 
this  testimony. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.  6531 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance 
with  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
Public  Law  91-510, 1  am  herewith  Insert- 
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Ing  In  the  Record  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ments, one  or  both  of  which  I  Intend  to 
offer  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Mary- 
land, and  myself,  and  several  of  our 
colleagues,  to  H.R.  6531,  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  6531,  as  reported.  Of- 
fered by  Mr.  Rtan: 

On  page  19.  line  IB,  Inunedlately  after 
"strengtli,"  Insert  the  following:  ",  no  part 
of  which  may  be  used  for  assignment  to 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  waters  Immediately  ad- 
jacent thereto,  after  December  31,  1971,". 

Amendment  to  HJl.  6631,  as  reported.  Of- 
fered by  Mr.  Rtan  : 

On  page  20,  line  3,  Immediately  before  the 
period,  Insert  the  following:  ",  but  no  part  of 
any  such  active  duty  personnel  strengths, 
whether  or  not  increased  by  the  President, 
miiy  be  assigned  for  use  in  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
waters  Immediately  adjacent  thereto,  after 
December  31. 1971". 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  PUCKINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  commemorates  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  7-year  battle  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece. 

As  the  most  hallowed  of  the  nations 
of  the  ancient  world  for  its  development 
of  democracy  and  self-determination,  it 
was  natiiral  for  our  own  earliest  patriots 
to  revere  the  traditions  of  Greek  civil- 
izations. 

In  1821,  under  the  leadership  of  Theo- 
dore Kolokotronis,  Petrompes  Mavromi- 
chalis,  Andreas  Zaimls,  Andreas  Lontos, 
Gregorios  Papaflesas,  the  Greek  people 
Joined  once  more  to  become  a  nation. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  of  this  strug- 
gle in  1823,  5  long  years  short  of  eventual 
victory: 

No  people  sympathizes  more  feelingly  than 
ours  with  the  suffering  of  your  countrymen, 
none  offers  more  sincere  and  ardent  prayers 
to  heaven  for  their  success.  .  .  .  Possessing 
ourselves  the  combined  blessings  of  liberty 
and  order,  we  wish  the  same  to  other  coun- 
tries and  to  none  more  than  yours,  which, 
the  first  of  civilized  nations,  presented  exam- 
ples of  what  man  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  men  and  women  of 
Greece.  Greek  independence  is  a  very 
special  sense  represents  Independence  for 
all  men  on  all  continents. 

Included  in  my  remarks  today  is  a  brief 
synopsis  of  some  of  the  important  his- 
torical factors  that  contributed  to  this 
great  quest  for  independence  and  its  ulti- 
mate success.  Anyone  who  knows  the 
Greek  people,  knows  they  will  sdways 
seek  to  retain  their  independence. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
advocating  a  commemorative  stamp  to 
honor  this  important  date  in  man's 
search  for  the  right  to  call  his  life  his 
own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  history  of  this 
revolution  follows: 
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The    1821    Oreek    War    of    Independence' 
March  25.  1821,  to  March  25,  1971 

(Note. — Since  the  year  1971  marks  the 
150th  Anniversary  of  the  1821  Greek  War  of 
Independence,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  pre- 
pared a  fairly  comprehensive  historical  book- 
let covering  the  events  of  the  War  for  In- 
dependence, which  includes  America's  con- 
tributions to  the  Greek  cause.  This  history 
of  the  Greek  Revolutionary  War  of  1821  Is 
available  and  can  be  ordered  from  Ahepa 
Headquarters,  1422  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per  copy. 
Please  forward  check  or  money  order  with 
your  request. 

(We  feel  that  this  booklet  will  be  of  great 
value  not  only  to  the  Ahepa  Family  as  source 
material  for  addresses  at  March  25th  Cele- 
brations In  your  community,  but  also  of  great 
interest  to  the  younger  generation,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  events  and  personalities  of 
the  War  of  Independence  may  be  limited.  We 
suggest  that  this  booklet  will  make  a  fine 
gift  to  your  friends  who  may  be  Interested  In 
tho  subject. 

(The  following  abbreviated  history  of  the 
Greek  War  of  Indpendence  is  limited  due 
to  lack  of  space  in  this  magazine,  however 
It  does  touch  upon  most  Important  aspects. 
For  a  more  comprehensive  history,  we  recom- 
mend that  you  order  one  or  more  copies  of 
the  longer  history  from  Headquarters.) 

(By  George  J.  Leber,  Executive  Secretary) 

1.    THK    BACKGROtTND    AND    EVENTS    LEADING     tTP 
TO    THE    REVOLUTION 

The  Fall  of  Constantinople 

On  May  29,  1453.  Constantinople  finally 
fell  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Turkish 
armies,  and  this  date  also  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  virtual  slavery  for  Greece,  for  a  period 
of  nearly  four  hundred  years. 

During  the  early  years  following  the  Fall 
of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  did  not  suffer  greatly  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turk,  however,  during  the  two  cen- 
turies preceding  the  Revolution,  bans  were 
put  on  the  Church,  and  cruelties  to  the 
priests  and  followers  became  common.  Small 
outbreaks  among  the  Greeks  resulted  in  re- 
duced liberties,  slavery  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  oftentimes,  wholesale  murders 
and  massacres.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
held  its  place  and  Its  power  throughout 
Greece  and  the  Near  East  mainly  because 
of  the  constant  energetic  fight  of  the  Patri- 
archs, who  never  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and 
who  carried  on  their  struggle  for  mainte- 
nance of  their  faith. 

The  Phanariotes 

The  Phanariotes  were  men  of  great  learn- 
ing, taught  at  Phanarl  in  Constantinople, 
under  the  Patriarchate.  They  kept  alive  the 
Greek  language  both  in  the  Church  and  In 
the  communities  of  all  Greece.  These  men 
because  of  their  learning,  gained  rank  in 
Turkish  diplomatic  and  business  circles.  The 
Phanariotes  were  given  ambassadorial  and 
diplomatic  positions  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
They  rose  to  high  positions,  and  secured 
lands,  and  titles  for  their  families,  which 
placed  them  In  strategic  positions  for  the 
revolution  to  come. 

With  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  scholars 
In  Greece  immediately  fled  to  the  other  parts 
of  Europ)e,  taking  refuge  in  Holland.  England 
and  Prance.  Tlils  left  little  source  of  learning 
for  the  people,  for  soon  the  schools  them- 
selves were  closed  for  lack  of  teachers  and  be- 
cause of  Turkish  pressure.  Finally,  in  the 
18th  Century  the  prosperous  Greek  commu- 
nity of  traders  and  merchants  in  Venice 
started  its  own  small  Greek  school  and 
Church.  The  Black  Sea  communities  followed 
suit,  and  then  the  program  was  broadened  to 
Include  schools  in  Athens,  with  aid  from 
these  outside  communities.  Schools  were  also 
established  in  Giannena.  Levadia,  Patmos, 
etc.  Among  the  teachers  who  carried  on  this 
work    were    Eugenlos    Voulgarls,    Nikeforoe 
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Theotokls,  Constantinos  Bconomoe,  Vamvas, 
Georglos  Gennathlos,  and  others.  Theee 
teachers  not  only  taught  their  pupils  the 
Greek  language,  but  also  taught  the  hope  of 
freedom,  someday,  for  Greece.  They  preached 
a  greater  and  free  Hellas  for  the  future. 
Adamantioa  Koraes 
The  greatest  of  these  Greek  teachers  was 
Adamantloe  Koraes,  of  Chios.  However,  he 
never  actually  taught  In  a  school,  as  an  in- 
structor. Through  his  writings,  he  did  more 
to  instill  the  thought  of  freedom  and  of  the 
glory  of  the  Greek  language  and  name  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  Greek,  than  any  othef 
person.  He  brought  back  all  of  the  deeds  of 
ancient  Greece — informed  these  Greeks  that 
they  were  descendants  of  these  great  men — 
and  that  slavery  was  never  meant  for  them. 
He  is  credited  with  giving  new  life  to  the 
Greek  lang^uage,  for  he  took  the  work  of  the 
ancients  and  explained  them  in  his  writings, 
using  them  as  a  means  of  portraying  the  ac- 
tion he  believed  that  the  modem  Greek 
should  follow.  He  did  much  to  bring  out  a 
Greek  language  now  bereft  of  the  many  dia- 
lects and  instructive  tongues  it  had  acquired 
throughout  the  centuries  under  various  over- 
loads. He  died  in  1833,  at  85. 

Regas  O  Fereoa 
Regas  O  Fereos  was  bom  in  1757  In  Veles- 
tlno,  Thessaly.  He  studied  and  became  a 
teacher  in  Bucharest.  At  this  time,  the 
French  Revolution  had  begun,  and  Regas  be- 
gan to  think  of  freedom  for  his  country, 
Greece.  He  began  writing  letters  to  all  influ- 
ential men  in  Greece,  urging  freedom  for  the 
country,  asking  them  to  work  towards  that 
end.  He  also  wrote  many  poems  and  songs  of 
the  greatness  of  Greece,  and  of  freedom — 
hoping  to  Instill  within  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  more  than  an  ordinary  desire  for 
freedom.  These  spread  over  all  of  Greece.  He 
also  wrote  to  Napoleon,  and  arranged  for  an 
audience  with  him.  On  the  way,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  Austrlans,  searched,  and  In- 
criminatory papers  were  found  on  him  which 
caused  his  return  to  Vienna,  and  later,  he  was 
turned  over  to  the  Turkish  authorities  In  Bel- 
grade. There,  he  died  in  prison,  but  his 
memory  lived  forever  after  in  Greece,  where 
he  was  a  hero,  and  his  songs  and  poems 
lived  on,  feeding  the  flame  of  revolt. 

Philiki  Etairia 

The  great  national  secret  society,  which 
was  International  actually  in  scope,  was  the 
PhlUkl  Etairia.  This  society  was  formed  by 
three  Greek  merchants  of  Odessa — Skoufas, 
Tsakaloff,  and  Xanthos.  The  membership 
was  secret  for  It  would  mean  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  to  be  known  as  a  member 
of  the  society.  Headquarters  were  established 
in  Constantinople,  and  the  movement  ofB- 
cially  opened  for  freedom  for  Greece,  Alex- 
ander YpsUanti,  a  general  in  the  Russian 
army,  was  chosen  the  leader  of  the  PhlUkl 
Etairia.  (June,  1820) 

On  Easter  Day,  at  the  close  of  the  services 
in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Churches,  Turkish 
soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  Greek 
Patriarchate  in  Constantinople,  and  showed 
papers  to  the  Patriarch,  which  stated  that 
he  had  been  evicted  from  his  post  as  Patri- 
arch by  the  sultan.  The  soldiers  then  put 
the  Patriarch  In  prison,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.  The  Patriarchate  was  given 
orders  by  the  sultan,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
select  another  Patriarch. 

Finally,  the  Patriarch  was  taken  from  his 
prison,  to  the  Patriarchate,  and  there  hanged 
from  the  Inner  Gate.  His  body  was  left  there 
for  three  days,  while  all  Christians  hid  In 
their  homes  for  fear  of  their  lives,  as  the 
Turkish  soldiers  roamed  the  city,  searching 
for  Greek  Christians.  Those  that  they  found, 
were  slaughtered.  Then,  the  body  of  the 
Patriarch  was  taken  down,  weighted  with  a 
heavy  stone,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  by 
the  Turks.  However,  a  Greek  ship  captain, 
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several  days  later,  sighted  the  floating  body, 
which  had  come  to  the  surface,  brought  it 
sbro«wl  his  ship  upon  recognition,  and  car- 
ried it  Immediately  to  Odessa  in  Russia. 
There,  the  Czar  gave  the  Patriarch  the  honor 
due  him,  with  a  state  funeral,  and  great 
mourning.  After  fifty  years  the  body  was 
exhumed  and  taken  to  Athens,  where  it  lies 
today. 

n.     MEN    AND    EVENTS   OF   THE    EEVOLUTION 

In  1821,  through  the  efforts  of  the  PhlUkl 
Hetalria,  the  secret  society,  some  semblance 
of  organization  and  planning  had  been 
brought  about,  and  In  March  of  that  year, 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Tlieo- 
dore  Kolokotronls,  Petrompes  Mavromlchalls. 
Andreas  Zaimls,  Andreas  Lontos,  the  Metro- 
polltes  Palalon  Patron  Germanos,  Gregorios 
Papaflesas — the  revolution  opened  in  Greece. 

Kolokotronls  arrived  at  Manl,  In  January 
of  1821,  and  his  very  presence  in  Greece  was 
enough  to  arou.se  the  spirit  of  the  patriots,  for 
his  name  was  already  known  throughout  the 
country,  as  a  fearless  patriot,  and  leader.  In 
1818,  the  Turks  had  evicted  him  from  the 
Morea.  or  Pelaoronesla.  because  of  his  aggres- 
siveness and  rebellious  spirit. 

On  March  21.  1821,  the  patriots  besieged 
the  city  of  Kalavrlta,  and  In  five  days  had 
taken  the  town.  On  the  22nd,  Mavromlchalls 
and  his  Manlates.  with  Kolokotronls  and 
others,  besieged  Kalames  and  took  it  on  the 
25th.  In  Patras,  the  Metropolltes  Palalon 
Patron  Germanos,  with  Andreas  Zaimls,  Lon- 
tos and  others,  struck  the  colors  for  freedom, 
on  March  25,  which  date  is  recognized  as 
the  official  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  With 
their  force,  these  leaders  besieged  the  town 
of  Patras.  At  the  same  time.  Lala,  Corinth. 
Monemvasia,  Navarlno,  Argos,  and  Nauplion 
were  besieged  by  the  patriots. 

The  revolution  was  raised  in  sterea  Hellais 
by  Panourgias  at  Amphissa,  by  Thanasls 
Dlakos  at  Levadia,  and  by  Dlovounlotls  at 
Voudounltsa. 

A  large  Turkish  force,  under  Kloshe  Meh- 
met  and  Omar  Vrlonis.  advanced  upon  the 
Greeks  In  Sterea  Hellas,  and  dispersed  the 
force  advanced  upon  the  Greeks  In  Sterea 
HeUas,  and  dispersed  the  force  that  came  to 
meet  them — all  except  for  forty  patriots  and 
Thanasls  Dlakos.  who  decided  to  hold  at 
Thermopylae.  They  were  finally  all  dead  ex- 
cept Dlakos,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
taken  to  Lamia.  There,  the  two  Turkish  lead- 
ers asked  him  to  join  with  them  for  they 
both  admired  and  feared  his  bravery.  He 
cursed  them  instead  of  agreeing,  and  he  was 
consequently  spitted  upon  a  large  stake  by 
the  Turks,  where  he  died,  pierced  the  length 
of  his  body  by  the  stake.  .  .   . 

The  revolution  opened  on  May  20  in  north- 
ern Greece.  Because  of  the  heavy  Turkish 
forces  In  that  section,  the  struggle  did  not 
meet  with  any  success.  In  Thes-saly,  the  up- 
rising wr.s  quickly  downed  by  the  Turks  who 
massacred  and  destroyed  as  they  went 
through  the  countryside.  In  Macedonia,  the 
heavy  Turkish  forces  spelled  defeat  for  the 
Greeks  there,  also.  In  Crete,  in  the  south  of 
Greece,  the  Greeks  arose  In  revolution,  but 
had  to  flee  to  the  hills  for  safety  where  they 
remained  for  the  duration  of  the  struggle 
fighting  for  their  lives. 

In  the  islands,  lay  the  greatest  wealth  of 
Greece,  because  of  trading  and  commerce 
which  they  carried  on.  The  islands  Joined 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  In  the  revolt,  and 
on  April  3.  the  Septses  Isles  revolted,  sending 
68  ships  to  besiege  Naupllo  from  the  sea. 
Hydra.  Psara.  and  Spetses  bore  the  bmnt  of 
the  revolution  among  the  Islands,  since  they 
led  them  In  Importance.  Shortly  after  Samos, 
the  Cyclades,  and  the  Dodecanesa,  except  for 
Rhodes,  also  Joined  In  with  the  revolution- 
ists. 

The  first  government 
The  first  government  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  was  formed  at  Epldaurufi.  A  committee 
was  selected  to  rule,  with  Alexandros  Mavro- 
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kordatoa  as  the  president,  and  leader.  Prom 
this  seat,  the  revolution  was  directed,  and 
the  forms  of  attack  were  planned.  However, 
shortly  thereafter,  at  Peta,  the  Greeks  suf- 
fered their  first  great  loss,  loelng  3500  men, 
being  routed  from  the  field,  to  Mlssolonghl, 
where  the  sur\'ivorB  took  refuge  while  the 
Turkish  forces  besieged  the  city.  The  siege 
lasted  for  years,  resulting  in  hardships  and 
suffering  for  those  in  the  city.  It  was  here 
at  Mlssolonghl  that  Marco  Bozzarls  first 
sprang  into  fame  for  his  bravery  and  leader- 
ship. 

Kolokotronia 

During  these  dark  days.  It  was  Kolokotronls 
who  saved  Greece  from  being  taken  again  by 
the  superior  forces  of  the  Turks,  for  time 
and  again,  through  his  strategy  and  lead- 
ership, he  constantly  harried  the  enemy, 
keeping  them  at  bay,  and  worrying  them 
keeping  them  disorganized.  Kolokotronls 
asked  the  other  Greek  leaders  to  follow  his 
plan  for  he  realized  that  the  Turks  would 
march  towards  Corinth,  instead  of  retreat- 
ing as  the  other  leaders  insisted.  They  sooffed 
at  him,  but  he  took  up  his  position  In  the 
hills,  and  when  the  Turks  did  appear  en 
the  way  to  Corinth,  he  was  the  actual  savior 
of  Greece,  for  he  engaged  them  with  his  small 
force,  until  aid  came  from  the  other  leaders. 
Konstantinos  Kanaris 

Konstantlnos  Kanaris  is  renowned  for  his 
feats  of  daring  and  bravery  on  the  sea,  of 
which  he  had  gained  control  over  the  Turks, 
with  his  Samians.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Turkish  fleet  had  two  giant  warships 
anchored  at  Chios.  Kanaris  came  into  the 
harbor  with  his  small  boats,  unseen.  Kanaris 
succeeded  in  tying  the  kegs  of  gunpowder 
to  an  open  gun-turret  of  one  ship,  but  his 
companions  failed  to  secure  their  kegs  to  the 
other  ship.  They  rowed  away,  while  the  fuse 
burned,  and  finally  the  kegs  exploded,  setting 
fire  to  the  one  ship.  The  fire  reached  the 
powder  rooms,  and  the  entire  warship  went 
into  the  air.  with  a  loss  of  2,000  lives  to  the 
Turkish  fleet. 

Marcos  Bozsaris 

Marcos  Bozzarls  ha.s  been  immortalized  by 
an  American  poet  (Halleck)  for  his  bravery. 
He  did  not  care  for  honors,  but  only  Uberty 
for  Greece.  While  the  various  other  leaders 
fought  amongst  themselves  for  medals  and 
honors,  and  credit  for  victory,  he  sought  only 
to  do  his  work,  unmolested. 

Bozzarls  was  the  leader  of  the  Soullotes, 
described  as  the  most -feared  fighters  among 
the  patriots.  He  conceived  the  daring  plan 
of  attacking  a  force  of  Turks,  4,500  in  num- 
ber, as  they  were  encamped  during  the 
night.  He  took  with  him  only  350  of  his 
Soullotes.  and  they  attacked  the  camp,  and 
were  well  on  the  road  to  a  complete  rout 
and  massacre  of  the  Turkish  force,  when  a 
stray  bullet  struck  Bozzarls  in  the  head 
killing  him.  His  Soullotes  then  took  his  body 
and  fled  to  the  hills.  leaving  behind  them 
over  2.000  dead  of  the  enemy!  His  loss  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  war,  to  the  patriots. 
Internal  troubles 

Two  factions  appeared  within  the  govern- 
ment Itself— one  demanding  that  Koloko- 
tronls became  the  leader  of  aU  the  forces, 
and  the  other  which  demanded  Mavrokor- 
dates  as  leader.  There  were  now  two  gov- 
ernments among  the  revolutionary  forces 

one  headed  by  Petrompes  and  the  other  by 
Koundouriotes.  The  government  of  Koundou- 
riotes  won  out,  and  Kolokotronls  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  government  at  Hydra,  the 
monastery  of  the  Prophet  EUas.  Oddessus 
Androutsos  bitterly  complained  of  the  treat- 
ment given  Kolokotronls,  and  was  himself 
consequently  accused  of  being  in  aUiance 
with  the  Turks.  Cauras  was  sent  after  him 
with  a  force — he  has  seized  and  imprisoned 
on  the  Acropolis,  in  Athens.  However,  with- 
in a  few  days  his  body  was  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slope,  broken  on  the  rocks.  The 
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mystery  of  his  death  was  never  solved.  At  this 
point,  the  Greeks  were  saved  from  their  own 
fooUshness  and  Jealously  through  aid  from 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  various  nations  were 
attracted  to  the  scene  and  offered  their  aid. 
European  philhellenism 

When  news  of  the  Greek  Revolution  spread 
throughout  E)urope,  the  great  scholars  on 
the  continent  saw  once  again  the  rise  of 
the  Glory  of  Ancient  Greece.  With  this  ideal 
before  them,  they  began  the  campaign  for 
aid  to  Greece,  which  led,  ultimately,  to  fl- 
nancial  and  material  aid  in  soldiers  and 
ships,  to  the  patriots.  The  Uttle  country 
had  not  been  heard  from  for  over  1,000 
years,  and  the  magic  of  the  word  "Greece" 
and  "Hellas"  brought  immediate  aid  In 
Swltzertand,  Prance,  and  Germany  societies 
were  formed  to  aid  the  patriots.  The  govern- 
ment of  England  was  not  In  favor  of  the 
revolution  at  the  first,  however  after  con- 
stant pressure  from  Internal  groups,  she  was 
forced  to  accede  to  their  demands  of  the 
English,  and  favor  swung  towards  aid  for 
Greece.  It  was  Lord  Byron  who  raised  his 
voice  and  power  to  bring  material  and  fi- 
nanclal  aid  to  Greece,  and  he  went  so  far 
as  to  expend  his  own  personal  fortune  In 
aiding  the  patriots,  and  died  In  Greece  at 
Mlssolonghl,  during  the  siege,  of  fever. 
Naval  battles 

In  1824,  the  Turkish  fieet  sailed  to  Samos 
to  attack  the  Island  and  to  punish  the  popu- 
lace, however  they  were  met  by  the  Greek 
fleet,  under  Kanaris  and  were  forced  to  flee 
retreating  to  Ko. 

In  August  of  that  year,  the  Egyptian  fleet 
reached  the  islands  and  with  an  additional 
56  warships,  and  150  smaller  ships  the 
Turkish-Egyptian  fleet  sailed  against  the 
Greeks  again,  but  In  two  battles,  at  Geronta 
and  at  Samos  the  Greeks  were  again  the  vic- 
tors, although  they  had  to  fight  against 
overwhelming  odds.  Miaoulis  was  the  naval 
hero  in  these  two  engagements.  However 
now  the  Greek  Geet  was  In  sad  need  of  re- 
pairs, and  they  returned  to  Hydra  for  the 
winter,  believing  that  the  Egyptians  and 
Turkish  fieets  would  not  engage  in  activity 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  However,  in  Febru- 
ary 1824.  Ibrahim,  the  Egyptian  leader 
landed  4,000  soldiers  on  the  Peloponnesus 
with  500  cavalry,  at  Methonls,  from  50  ships. 
In  the  peleponnesus 

The  entire  Peleponnesus  now  clamored  for 
the  freedom  of  Kolokotronls,  stUl  In  pris- 
on. The  government  would  not  Usten  even 
though  Papafiesas,  himself,  asked  for  his  re- 
lease. Consequently  Papaflesas  with  his  1  000 
Roumeliotes  took  the  stand  against  the 
Turks,  and  although  they  fought  bravely 
they  were  slain  to  the  last  man.  Now  the 
government  seeing  disaster  before  it  freed 
Kolokotronls  and  his  friends,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  because  of  Jealousv  and  nolltical 
reasons,  for  the  patriots  needed  a  good  lead- 
er now,  if  ever  they  had. 

The  news  that  Kolokotronls,  O  Geros  Tls 
Moreas,  was  free  spread  like  wildfire  over 
the  Peleponnesus,  and  his  name  drew  thou- 
sands of  patriots  to  the  fight,  under  him  as 
their  leader. 

Kolokotronls  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  Turks  in  batUe  whose  superior 
fighting  forces,  in  numbers,  could  not  be 
easily  met  in  open  battle  on  the  field.  Con- 
sequently, he  fell  back  to  the  Kleftlko  meth- 
od—with lightning  thmsts  at  night  or  day, 
from  the  hiUs.  upon  the  enemy,  furious" 
fighting  that  demoralized  the  Turks,  then 
back  Into  the  hills  would  sweep  the  patriots 
until  the  next  opportunity.  He  constantly 
harried  them  with  this  guerrUla  warfare  for 
it  was  Greece's  only  way  out. 

At  this  time,  the  siege  of  Mlssolonghl  was 
underway  in  earnest  and  he  was  called  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  the  Turkish  troops  besieging 
the  city.  After  months,  finally  the  Turkish 
forces  had  worn  down  the  resistance  of  the 
Greeks,    and    they     determined    to    break 
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through,  to  safety.  Howe'-er,  almost  to  safety, 
fear  overtook  the  patriots,  and  half  of  them 
turned  back  to  the  city,  while  the  other  half 
continued  on  to  freedom  In  the  hills.  Those 
who  had  turned  back  were  followed  closely 
by  the  enemy,  who  broke  Into  the  city,  and 
began  the  massacre  that  alarmed  all  of  Eu- 
rope. When  they  had  finished,  Mlsaolonghl 
was  nothing  but  a  smoking  ruins.  The  fall  of 
Mlssolonghl.  now  named  the  Holy  City,  ilera 
Polls)  because  of  the  massacre,  also  spelled 
the  downhlU  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment In  power,  and  a  new  one  arose,  with 
Zalmls  as  president.  Kloutahls  was  In  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  troops  In  central  Greece 
at  the  time,  while  Ibrahim  returned  to  the 
Peleponnesus  where  he  began  laying  waste 
the  countryside,  killing  as  he  drove  relent- 
lessly onward.  Koutahls  meanwhile  advanced 
Into  Attica,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Acropolis. 
Karaiskakis 

Karalakakls.  the  leader  In  the  central 
Oresk  front,  was  a  small,  sickly  man,  who 
was  described  as  having  the  "heart  of  a  Hon." 
It  was  his  strategy  and  bitter  defense  that 
was  of  such  aid  to  the  patriots.  He  was  given 
command  of  the  Greek  forces  In  central 
Greece  by  the  government.  In  July,  1826  he 
went  to  Salamlna  where  he  gathered  together 
3.500  patriots,  among  whom  were  Kriezotls, 
Vasos,  Panourlas,  and  others,  and  a  force 
that  had  been  gathered  together  by  the 
Frenchman,  Pavlero.  This  force  was  defeated 
by  the  Turkish  cavalry  at  Haldarl,  near 
Daphni  of  Attica,  but  shortly  thereafter, 
BCrlewtls  with  600  men  under  him,  broke 
through  the  Turkish  lines  and  reinforced  the 
small  group  of  patriots  who  were  defending 
the  Acropolis.  Their  leader,  Oouras,  had  been 
killed  shortly  before. 

Then  Karaiskakis  decided  to  gather  as 
large  a  force  as  possible,  in  order  to  trap 
Koutahls,  and  his  forces.  In  Africa,  where 
they  were  besieging  the  Acropolis.  He  sent 
Kouletls  by  sea  to  Atalanta  to  take  Dom- 
brlna,  and  Ibrahim  sent  a  force  under  Mus- 
taphla  Bey  to  oppose  him.  and  Kouletls  was 
forced  to  leave  without  victory.  Karaiskakis 
then  guessed  that  Mustaphla  Bey  and  his 
Arvanltes  woiild  go  to  Salona,  so  he  sent 
Ortva,  the  Oardlklotls,  to  Arahova,  to  take 
that  pocltlon.  which  he  held,  so  that  when 
the  Turks  arrived,  they  found  him  there. 
Orlva  engaged  the  Turks  and  thus  gained 
time  for  Karaiskakis  to  put  his  plan  into 
effect.  Karaiskakis  then  sent  other  troops 
against  Muataphla  Bey  and  his  Arvanltes. 
The  Greeks  closed  In,  scoring  a  decisive  vic- 
tory— only  300  of  the  Arvanltes  escaping 
their  vengeance.  This  victory  was  made  at 
Parnassus,  in  November.  1826.  After  this 
the  patriots  scored  other  victories  and  re- 
took all  of  central  Greece  with  the  exception 
of  Vonltsa.  Mlssolonghl  and  Naupakto.  The 
Turks  retired  to  Phaleron.  where  the  big 
engagement  would  take  place  on  April  23- 
Aid  from  the  European  powers 

At  this  moment,  when  the  revolution 
seemed  doomed  to  failure,  the  European 
powers  entered  the  picture.  ofUclally.  Eng- 
land. Prance,  Russia  and  Austria  had  pre- 
viously lent  no  governmental  aid  to  Greece, 
nor  sanctioned  the  revolt,  because  of  fear 
of  International  complications.  Prance,  Eng- 
land, and  Russia  met  In  London  In  1827  and 
signed  a  secret  treaty,  agreeing  to  support 
the  revolutionary  government  of  Greece,  and 
to  rid  Europe  of  Turkey. 

England,  Prance  and  Russia  Immediately 
sent  their  fleets  to  Greek  waters,  and  or- 
dered the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  commanders 
to  take  their  troops  and  their  ships  and  va- 
cate the  Peleponnesus  and  Its  waters.  The 
Turks  refused,  upon  further  orders  from 
Constantinople.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Greek  forces  had  taken  new  heart  upon  the 
good  news,  and  the  revolution  sprang  up 
anew.  Ibrahim  then  began  anew  to  scourge 
the  Peleponnesus  sweeping  thjx)ugh  Mes- 
senla,  Arcadia  and  Laoonla.  Following  this 
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action,  the  French,  Russian  and  English  ships 
swept  Into  Navarlna  and  gave  final  orders 
for  the  Turkish-Egyptian  fleets  to  leave  the 
waters  of  the  country  it  once.  The  Turkish 
fired  and  sank  a  small  English  boat.  Fol- 
lowing this  action,  Codrington.  the  English 
commander,  gave  orders  to  start  firing. 
Within  four  hours,  only  20  of  the  original 
120  Turkish-Egyptian  ships  remained  afloat 
on  the  water.  All  the  rest  had  been  sunk. 
This  destroyed  Turkey's  power  in  Greece 
forever.  French  soldiers  were  then  landed 
In  the  Peleponnesus,  and  Ibrahim  was  forced 
to  flee  the  country  with  his  Egyptians,  back 
to  Egypt.  Finally,  on  September  12,  1829, 
all  of  central  Greece  and  the  Peleponnesus 
had  been  cleared  of  Turkish  forces. 
Recognition  and  freedom 

John  Capo  D'lstrias  was  elected  as  gov- 
ernor of  Greece  by  the  nations  and  the  revo- 
lutionary government.  He  had  been  striving 
since  1822  to  Influence  the  Czar  of  Russia 
to  aid  Greece  without  success,  and  then  had 
gone  shortly  after  to  Switzerland  to  try  to 
raise  funds  for  the  patriots.  He  had  been 
quite  Influential  In  Russia,  within  the  gov- 
ernment there.  In  1828  he  arrived  In  Greece. 

It  was  decided  by  the  three  powers,  Eng- 
land. Prance  and  Russia,  that  Prince  Leopold 
of  Coburg  should  become  ruler  of  Greece. 
It  was  their  wish  to  establish  a  monarchy 
In  Greece.  Capo  D'lstrias  also  had  the  same 
Idea  and  upon  the  eviction  of  the  Turks 
from  the  land,  he  dissolved  the  legislative 
chamt)er  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
and  took  charge  of  all  the  affairs.  This  action 
by  Capo  D'lstrias  caused  Internal  dissension 
and  strife,  for  the  men  who  had  led  in  the 
revolution,  and  had  risen  to  power,  now 
found  themselves  without  pwwer  and  with- 
out positions,  and  unrecognized,  in  a  sense— 
or  so  they  felt.  They  also  regarded  Capo 
D'lstrias  as  an  opportunist,  who  wished  to 
make  himself  king,  which  was  not  the  case. 
Capo  D'lstrias  wished  to  prepare  the  govern- 
ment to  receive  the  monarchy,  and  he  be- 
lieved his  action  the  best  in  the  way  of 
preparation.  Finally,  things  became  so  bitter 
that  on  September  27.  1831.  Capo  D'lstrias 
was  assassinated. 

Immediately  following  the  assassination, 
violent  civil  war  broke  out  In  Greece,  and 
the  three  European  powers  looked  on  with 
alarm.  Leopold  had  refused  to  accept  the 
throne  of  king,  because  he  learned  of  the  des- 
titute conditions  of  the  country  following 
the  effects  of  the  revolution,  and  the  pow- 
ers then  selected  Prince  Othon  of  Bavaria, 
son  of  Ludovlcl,  King  of  Bavaria,  to  rule  as 
the  monarch  of  Greece. 

Othon.  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  as- 
sumed the  crown  as  King  of  Greece  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1832.  and  peace  reigned  In  the  land 
for  the  flrst  time  In  almost  four  hundred 
years.  The  people  welcomed  him  as  a  saviour 
for  now  they  were  united,  as  a  recognized 
nation  of  the  world.  And  freedom  came  to 
Hellas,  again. 

THE    BEGINNING    OT   AMERICA'S    INTEREST 
IN     GBEZCE 

On  May  25.  1821,  Petros  Mavromlchalis,  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Messenlan  Congress  at 
Kalamata,  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  In  which  he 
asked  for  America's  help. 

This  letter  reached  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Prance  Albert  Gallatin, 
Secretary  of  State  John  Qulncy  Adams,  and 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  of  Harvard  University.  X 
letter  to  Everett  was  also  sent  from  Paris, 
and  Adamantlos  Koraes  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers, asking  for  assistance  from  America.  Dr. 
E^ve^ett  published  these  letters  In  his  North 
American  Review,  and  through  his  personal 
efforts,  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  In  America,  resulting 
In  widespread  support  from  the  American 
people. 

Adamantlos  Koraes  wrote  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, from  Paris,  on  July  10,  1823,  asking 
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for  America's  help,  and  support,  and  Jeffer- 
son replied  with  fervent  hope  for  Greece's 
success,  and  his  support,  and  with  sugges- 
tions. In  addition,  there  was  correspondence 
from  Lafayette  to  Jefferson  urging  American 
recognition  of  the  Greek  stand  for  independ- 
ence. 

AMERICAN     PHILHELLENES     IN    THE    GREEK    WAR 

OF     INDEPENDENCE 

Although  we  hope  to  briefly  recount  the 
story  of  the  American  Philhellenes  who  as- 
sisted Greece  during  her  War  of  Independ- 
ence, tribute  must  flrst  be  paid  to  the  great 
English  poet  Lord  Byron,  who  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  to  Greece's  desperate 
struggle  for  freedom  and  existence. 

Lord  Byron  arrived  at  Mlssolonghl  on  De- 
cember 24.  1823.  where  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  Hellenes.  He  delighted  In  wear- 
ing the  Greek  foustanella.  With  his  own 
money,  he  supported  500  SouUotes  soldiers, 
and  gave  greatly  of  his  own  wealth  for  the 
cause  of  Greece.  However,  illness  struck  on 
April  6.  1824.  and  on  April  7.  1824,  he  died,  at 
37  years  of  age,  with  these  words  on  his  lips: 
"Greece,  I  gave  you  everything  that  any  one 
man  can  give.  I  gave  you  my  wealth — my 
every  hour — my  health,  and  now — my  very 
life.  My  sacrifice  is  for  your  salvation." 

Monuments  now  stand  to  his  memory  in 
Mlssolonghl,  and  also  at  the  Zappeion  In 
Athens. 

SONS     OF     PERICLES     MEMORIAL 

These  monuments  Include  a  memorial 
erected  by  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Pericles, 
the  Junior  Order  of  Ahepa,  in  1939.  and 
placed  there  in  memory  of  the  American 
Philhellenes. 

This  10-foot-hlgh  monument  erected  by 
the  Sons  of  Pericles  was  dedicated  and  un- 
veiled In  the  Garden  of  Heroes  at  Mlssolonghl 
on  June  25,  1939,  in  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sons,  Ahepa,  and  the  Amer- 
ican and  Greek  governments.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  passed  a  unsinimous 
Joint  Congressional  Resolution  which  read: 
"The  President  be  authorized  and  requested 
on  behalf  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Pericles,  the 
Junior  Order  of  Ahepa,  a  national  fraternity 
of  youthful  Americans  of  Hellenic  descent,  to 
provide  through  the  American  Minister  to 
Greece  for  the  presentation  to  the  people  of 
Greece  of  the  monument  recently  erected  In 
the  Garden  of  Heroes  at  Mlssolonghl.  Greece, 
the  shrine  of  Greek  Independence,  as  a  trib- 
ute to  and  In  commemoration  of  those  pa- 
triotic Americans  who,  aided  by  the  moral 
and  material  support  and  assistance  of  the 
entire  American  people,  gave  their  services, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  lives  to  the  cause 
of  Greek  Independence  In  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tionary War  of  1821.'" 

TPSILANTI.    MICHIGAN 

Ahepa   Erected   Statute   of   Demetrius    Yp- 

silanti  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  on  August 

29,  1928 

Harvey  C.  Colburn  in  his  book  "The  Story 
of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan"  says: 

"Among  the  notable  world  events  of  the 
time  wSkS  the  Greek  revolution.  In  the  splen- 
did struggle  of  the  Greek  people  against 
Turkish  tyranny,  appeared  an  outstanding 
heroic  figure,  Demetrius  Ypsilanti. 

"Judge  Woodward  proposed  that  the  name 
of  the  new  city  be  Ypsilanti — and  Ypsilanti 
It  was.  (1826.) 

"It  was  a  wise  providence  that  guided  the 
good  Judge  In  his  remarkable  suggestion. 

"In  the  city  hall  hangs  a  fitting  portrait 
of  the  Greek  general.  The  cause  of  human 
freedom  Is  largely  Indebted  to  him.  and  be- 
sides, he  left  us  a  good  name." 

PRESIDENT    JAMES    MONROE 

On  December  3,  1822,  President  James 
Monroe  Included  the  following  words  In  his 
Message  to  Congress:  "The  mention  of 
Greece  fills  the  mind  with  the  most  exalted 
sentiments,  and  arouses  In  our  bosoms  the 


best  feelings  of  which  our  nature  Is  suscep- 
tible. That  such  a  country  should  have  been 
overwhelmed,  and  so  long  hidden  as  It  were, 
from  the  world,  under  a  gloomy  despotism, 
has  been  a  cause  of  unceasing  and  deep  re- 
gret to  generous  minds  for  ages  past.  A 
strong  hope  is  entertained  that  these  people 
will  recover  their  independence,  and  resume 
their  equal  station  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth." 

DANIEL    WEBSTER    OF    MASSACHUSETTS.    U.S. 
HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

U.S.  Representative  Daniel  Webster  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Introduced  a  resolution  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  1823- 
1824  Congressional  18th  Session  that:  "That 
provision  ought  to  be  made,  by  law,  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  Incident  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent,  or  commissioner,  to 
Greece,  whenever  the  President  shall  deem 
It  expedient  to  make  such  an  appointment." 

In  speaking  for  his  resolution,  Webster 
said:  "This  people,  a  people  of  intelligence. 
Ingenuity,  refinement,  spirit,  and  enterprise, 
have  been  for  centuries  under  the  most 
atrocious,  unparalleled  Tartarian  barbarism 
that  ever  oppressed  the  human  race.  It  has 
been  as  truly,  as  beautifully  said,  that  "The 
Turk  has  now  been  encamped  in  Europe 
for  four  centuries.  Yes,  sir — it  is  nothing 
else  than  an  encampment.  They  came  In  by 
the  sword,  and  they  govern  by  the  sword.  .  .  . 

"Does  not  the  land  ring  from  side  to  side 
with  one  common  sentiment  of  S3rmpathy 
for  Greece,  and  indignation  towards  her  op- 
pressors? Sir.  while  we  sit  here  deliberating, 
her  destiny  may  be  decided.  .  .  .  They  look 
to  us  as  the  great  Republic  of  the  earth — 
and  they  ask  us  by  our  common  faith, 
whether  we  can  forget  that  they  are  now 
struggling  for  what  we  can  now  so  ably 
enjoy?  . . ." 

HENRY    CLAT    OF    KENTUCKY. 
U.S.     HOUSE     OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

U.S.  Representative  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky spoke  in  the  same  Session  of  Congress 
in  support  of  the  resolution  Introduced  by 
Daniel  Webster,  as  follows : 

"Are  we  so  low,  so  base,  so  despicable  that 
we  may  not  express  our  horror,  articulate 
our  detestation,  of  the  moet  brutal  and  atro- 
cious war  that  ever  stained  earth,  or  shocked 
high  Heaven,  vrtth  the  ferocious  deeds  of  a 
brutal  soldiery  set  on  by  the  clergy  and  fol- 
lowers of  a  fanatical  and  Inimical  religion, 
and  rioting  in  excess  of  blood  and  butchery, 
at  the  mere  details  of  which  the  breast 
sickens? 

"Go  home.  If  you  dare;  go  home.  If  you  can, 
to  your  constituents,  and  tell  them  that  you 
voted  it  down — meet.  If  you  dare,  the  appall- 
ing countenances  of  thoee  who  sent  you  here, 
(I  mean  no  deflance)  and  tell  them  that  you 
shrank  from  the  declaration  of  your  own  sen- 
timents— that  you  cannot  tell  how,  but  that 
some  unknown  dread,  some  Indescribable 
apprehension,  some  Indeflnable  danger,  af- 
frighted you — that  the  spectres  of  sclmetars, 
and  crowns,  and  crescents,  gleamed  before 
you,  and  alarmed  you;  and  that  you  sup- 
pressed all  the  noble  feeling  prompted  by 
religion,  by  liberty,  by  national  independence, 
and  by  humanity. 

JOHN    QUTNCY    ADAMS 

(President  of  the  United  States.  Annual 
message,  Dec.  4,  1827) 

"The  sympathies  which  the  people  and 
CJovemment  of  the  United  States  have  so 
warmly  Indulged  with  the  cause  of  Greece 
liave  been  acknowledged  by  their  govern- 
ment In  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  I  have 
received  frwn  their  Illustrious  President,  a 
translation  of  which  Is  now  communicated  to 
Congress.  We  hope  that  they  will  obtain  re- 
lief from  the  most  unequal  of  conflicts  which 
they  have  so  long  and  so  gallantly  sustained; 
that  they  will  enjoy  the  blessing  of  self  gov- 
ernment, which  by  their  sufferings  In  the 
cause  of  liberty  they  have  richly  earned,  and 
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that  their  Independence  will  be  secured  by 
those  liberal  Institutions  of  which  their 
country  fiu-nlshed  the  earliest  examples  In 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  which  have  con- 
secrated to  Immortal  remembrance  the  very 
soil  for  which  they  are  now  again  profusely 
pouring  forth  their  blood." 

HENRY    W.    DWICHT 

(Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Massachusetts) 
No,  sir,  not  to  England,  but  to  America,  did 
Greece  appeal  from  the  Senate  of  Calamata, 
In  language  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  hear, 
"That  having  deliberately  resolved  to  live  or 
die  for  freedom,  they  were  drawn  by  an  Irre- 
sistible sympathy  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

DANIEL     P.      COOK 

(Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Illinois ) 
On  these  principles  (of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence)  Greece  has  dared  to  act; 
she  has  broken  her  chains,  and  set  up  for 
herself  an  independent  Government;  In  rec- 
ognizing that  Government,  we  break  no  in- 
ternational law. 

PATRICK   FAERELLT 

(Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Pennsylvania.) 
We  are  not  sending  an  agent  to  Greece  to 
exolte  her  to  begin  a  rebellion  against  the 
Turk;  that  Is  begun  already,  and  more  than 
half  finished  too,  sir.  For  one,  I  believe  they 
are  able  to  maintain  their  Independence,  and 
well  maintain  it,  they  will  not  forget  their 
ancestors.  And,  as  a  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  I  pray  you,  sir,  look  at  the  last  news 
from  there.  The  coincidence  of  their  modern 
and  their  ancient  spirit  Is  striking  Indeed, 
sir,  the  selfsame  act  has  now  been  performed 
in  Attica  that  was  done  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  ago — the  Inhabitants  of 
Athens  have  all  migrated  to  Salamls,  to  avoid 
subjection. 

SUPPORT    FROM    CITT    COMMITTEES 

Sentiment  was  expressed  In  popular  as- 
semblies which  drew  up  resolutions  of  sym- 
pathy for  Greece  and  urged  Congress  to  do 
likewise.  Philadelphia  was  among  the  leading 
cities  to  champion  the  Greek  cause. 

On  December  11,  1823,  In  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  committee  sent  a  resolution  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  urging  It  to 
recognize  Greek  Independence  In  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"Having  read  the  appeal  of  the  Messlnlan 
Congress  to  the  United  States,  can  we  any 
longer  shut  our  hearts  to  such  an  appeal? 
No!  No! 

On  January  18.  1824,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Reverend  Gregory  T.  Bedell  of  Saint  Andrew's 
Church,  appealing  to  his  congregation  for 
aid  to  Greece,  said : 

"The  struggle  of  the  Greeks  finds  a  de- 
fender in  our  hearts,  since  It  is  connected 
with  reminiscences  of  our  own  history." 

The  resolution  from  Washington  City, 
typical  of  the  rest,  is: 

"Praying  Congress  to  assure  the  people 
of  Greece  of  the  deep  Interest  felt  by  the 
people  of  this  country  In  their  contest  for 
emancipation  and  freedom,  and  of  the  sin- 
cere good  wishes  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  ultimate  success  and 
triumph  of  their  cause." 

DR.    SAMTTEL    GRIDLET    HOWE 

Dr.  Samuel  Grldley  Howe,  who  completed 
his  medical  studies  at  Harvard  University 
In  1824,  departed  that  same  year  for  Greece, 
to  observe  the  struggle  for  Independence  and 
to  assist  the  Greeks. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  book,  "An  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revolution,"  which 
was  published  upon  his  return  to  America, 
and  which  received  wide  readership.  The 
Howe  book  has  been  reprinted  by  Dr.  George 
C.  Arnakls  of  the  Center  for  Noo-aellenlc 
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studies,  of  Austin.  Texas.  (1010  W.  32nd  St.. 
Austin,  Texas.) 

Dr.  Howe  stayed  in  Greece  from  his  arrival 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1824.  until  Novem- 
ber 13.  1827,  when  he  departed  for  the 
United  States.  On  November  12,  1828.  he 
arrived  back  in  Greece  at  Aeglna,  and  stayed 
imtil  June  of  1830.  when  he  returned  to 
America  to  continue  his  professional  career 
as  a  doctor. 

While  in  America  between  the  trips  to 
Greece,  he  spent  almost  all  of  his  time  cam- 
paigning for  Greek  relief,  lecturing  In  behalf 
of  the  many  Greek  conamlttees  In  the  United 
States,  and  working  on  his  boc*  for  publica- 
tion. 

During  his  flrst  years  in  Greece  he  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  Greek  armed  forces  and  was 
given  the  title  of  "Surgeon-ln-Chlef"  by 
the  Greek  government.  Dr.  Howe  also  took 
part  In  several  engagements,  wore  the  fou- 
stanella on  some  occasions,  and  gave  invalu- 
able service  to  the  Greek  forces. 

On  his  second  trip  to  Greece  in  1828  he 
escorted  a  large  supply  of  American  aid  ma- 
terials, which  he  distributed  to  the  Greek 
war  refugees,  with  the  assistance  of  Jona- 
than P.  Miller  and  George  Jarvls. 

Dr.  Howe  again  visited  Greece  in  1844  for 
a  brief  time,  and  In  1867  he  returned  to 
Greece  with  his  family,  at  a  time  when  the 
Cretans  were  flghtlng  for  freedom  from  Tur- 
key. 

The  following  excerpt  Is  taken  from  one 
of  Dr.  Howe's  letters: 

"Greece  is  my  idol,  and  the  sufferings  and 
privations  I  have  endured  In  her  cause  have 
rendered  her  fate  and  her  future  to  be  more 
interesting.  I  can  say  sincerely  that  I  have 
found  the  Greeks  klrdly.  affectionate,  truth- 
ful, grateful  and  honest.  There  Is  a  spark 
left  of  the  ^Irlt  of  ancient  Greece  which 
four  hundred  years  of  slavery  has  not  been 
able  to  blot  out." 

In  1939,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  dedicated  the 
Dr.  Samuel  Grldley  Howe  Flag  Mast  on  the 
campus  of  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.I..  as  a  memorial  to  the  contributions  of 
this  American  Phllhellene  to  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence. 

COL.    JONATHAN    P.    MILLER 

In  1824,  Colonel  Jonathan  P.  Miller  of  Ver- 
mont was  sent  to  Greece  by  the  Greek  Com- 
mittee of  Boston,  to  observe  conditions  of 
the  war,  and  he  made  the  long  voyage  which 
took  45  days. 

Speaking  of  Colonel  Miller,  Dr.  Howe  savs 
In  a  letter  to  his  father,  dated  March,  1825: 

"Captain  Miller  you  have  seen.  He  Is  as 
brave  a  man  as  ever  stepped  foot  In  Greece; 
has  the  most  sterling  integrity,  and  an  en- 
tire devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  You 
would  laugh  to  see  him;  he  has  his  head 
shaved,  has  on  the  Greek  floccata,  and  petti- 
coat trousers,  and  with  his  pistols  and  dag- 
ger stuck  In  his  belt,  and  his  musquet  on  his 
shoulder,  cuts  a  most  curious  figure.  He 
serves  as  a  captain,  and  if  his  life  Is  spared, 
he  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  cause." 

Upon  his  return  to  America,  Colonel  Mil- 
ler brought  with  him  two  Greek  orphans,  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  He  adopted  the  bov,  whom  he 
named  Lucas  Mlltiades  Miller.  Lucas  MU- 
tlades  Miller  became  the  flrst  American  Con- 
gressman of  Greek  descent,  when  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1891.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  at  the  time 
of  his  election. 

WAR    ORPHANS'  FROM    GREECB 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  various  Greek 
Committees  in  the  United  States,  and  in- 
dividuals, several  war  orphans  of  the  1821 
Greek  War  of  Independence  were  brought 
to  the  United  States. 

Fotlos  Kavasalis,  age  14,  and  Anastaslos 
Karavells,  age  11,  arrived  at  Salem,  Mass.,  In 
1823. 

Two  brothers,  Stephanos  and  Pantells 
Galatls,  16  and  12  years  of  age,  arrived  here 
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In  October.  1823,  and  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  a  theologian   named  Temple. 

Konstantlnos  and  Pantlas  Rallis,  16  and 
14  years  of  age,  arrived  here  In  May,  1824. 

Nicholas  Petrokokk:nos  came  to  America 
also  in  1824  at  16  years  of  age. 

Alexander  Paspatls  arrived  here  In  1824  at 
age  12. 

Three  young  Greeks,  Nicholas  Prassas,  age 
16,  Nlchola.s  Vlaosopoi'.los,  age  22.  and  Greg- 
orlos  Perdlcaris,  age  22.  arrived  In  Boston  In 
June.  1826,  on  board  the  ship  Romulus,  un- 
der shipmaster  John  M.  Allen. 

Other  young  Greek  orphans  who  came 
to  the  United  States  were:  Konstantlnos 
Fountoulakls.  Chrlstos  Stamatls,  Epaminon- 
das  I.  Stratls,  Chrlstoe  Vangells  (Vangale). 
and  loannls  Zachos. 

Athanaslos  Kolevelonls  was  born  In  1815 
In  Mlssolonehl,  and  was  brought  to  New 
York  sometime  In  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
by  shipmaster  Nicholson  of  the  ship  Ontario. 

Georse  Mousalas  Calvocoressls  was 
brought  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  with  other 
Greek  orphans  on  board  the  ship  Margarita. 

loannls  Klllvergos  Zachos  was  brought  to 
America  by  Dr.  Samuel  Grldley  Howe  In 
about  1828. 

Chrlstoforos  Kaistanls  also  arrived  In  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  as  John 
Zachos. 

In  the  book,  "The  Greek  Exile,"  by  Kas- 
tanls,  he  mentions  that  about  forty  (40) 
Greek  orphans  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  American  Phllhellenes,  and  that 
they  studied  at  Yale  University,  Amherst. 
Princeton.  Hartford,  Athens,  Ga.,  Kenyon 
College  of  Ohio,  Easton  College,  Pa.,  and  at 
KnoxvlUe  Tenn.  He  states  that  these  40 
young  Greek  lads  were  from  Chios.  Elplros. 
Athens.  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
most  of  them  returned  to  Greece  after  com- 
pleting their  studies  In  the  United  States. 
He  also  says  that  In  1839  three  young  stu- 
dents came  from  Elplros  to  study  at  Prince- 
ton University. 

Another  voting  Greek  who  studied  at  Yale 
College  in  1840  was  Vasillos  Argyros. 

Evangellnos  Apostolldes  Sophocles  came 
to  America  In  1828.  at  24  years  of  age,  at  the 
invitation  of  theologian  joslah  Brewer. 

LUCAS    MILTIADES    MILLER 

When  Colonel  Jonathan  P.  MUler  of  Ver- 
mont returned  to  America  after  serving  so 
courageously  with  the  Greek  forces,  he 
brought  with  him  two  orphans,  a  boy  and  a 
girl.  The  girl  was  adopted  by  the  Wlnthrop 
family  of  Massachusetts  (and  we  assumed 
this  was  Governor  Wlnthrop  of  Massachu- 
setts), and  Miller  adopted  the  boy,  giving 
him  the  name  Lucas  Mlltlades  Miller. 

The  boy  was  born  in  Levadla  In  1824.  He 
was  educated  In  Vermont,  and  at  21  years 
of  age  became  an  attorney.  Lucas  Mlltlades 
Miller  moved  to  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin.  In 
1846,  and  in  1891  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  a  U.S.  Representative  from  Wis- 
consin. Insofar  as  we  know,  Lucas  Mlltlades 
Miller  was  the  first  member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  of  Greek  descent. 

LIKtrr.    GKN.    GEORGE    JARVIS 

George  Jarvls,  an  American  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  the  first  American  to  Join 
the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

He  went  to  Denmark,  where  he  was  born, 
and  from  there  to  Greece  in  early  1822.  Along 
with  Jonathan  P.  MUler,  Jarvls  fought  with 
the  Greeks  to  the  defense  of  Nauplia  against 
the  Egyptians  (who  were  allies  of  the  Turk- 
ish forces)  in  1825,  as  well  as  In  other 
battles. 

Also  with  Miller,  Jarvls  helped  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Grldley  Howe  in  the  distribution  of 
American  food,  clothes  and  medicine  which 
were  sent  to  Greece  from  the  United  States. 
and  also  helped  In  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital,  created  by  Dr.  Howe,  for  Greek 
veterans.  Jarvls  also  originated  the  idea  of 
a  model  agricultural  settlement  for  the  war 
refugees,   which  Howe  established  at  Hex- 
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amllla,  and  which  was  named  "Washlng- 
tonla."  sixty-six  families  were  established  at 
this  settlement. 

Lieutenant  General  George  Jarvls  was  the 
son  of  an  American  diplomat  stationed  In 
Germany.  He  fought  with  the  Greeks  against 
the  Turks  for  almost  seven  years.  He  died  of 
illness  at  Argos.  Greece,  on  August  11.  1828. 

Speaking  of  Lieutenant  General  Jarvls  in 
a  letter  written  to  his  father  in  March.  1825, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  says: 

"General  Jarvls  has  been  In  Greece  three 
years,  has  been  in  many  engagements,  has  be- 
come a  complete  Greek  in  dress,  manners, 
and  language;  he  Is  almost  the  only  for- 
eigner who  has  uniformly  conducted  him- 
self with  prudence  and  correctness;  and  he 
has  reaped  his  reward.  He  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  Greeks,  he  has  rendered 
great  service  to  their  cause  and  now  is  made 
Lieutenant  General.  He  Is  a  man  I  am  proud 
to  own  as  a  countryman." 

OTHER    AMERICAN    PHILHELLENES 

Among  Other  American  Phllhellenes  In 
Greece  were : 

George  Wilson,  from  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  who  served  with  the  Greek  naval 
forces. 

James  WUliani.s,  from  Baltimore,  a  Negro, 
who  also  served  with  tiie  Greek  naval  forces. 

Estwick  Evans,  from  New  Hampshire. 

John  M.  Allen,  shipmaster,  who  had  pre- 
viously served  in  the  American  na\-al  forces, 
and  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Lafayette. 

William  Washington,  who  died  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Palamidiou. 

Also  Christ  Bosco,  John  Getty.  Alexander 
Ross.  John  Vlllen. 

Intensive  research  on  the  subject  would 
no  doubt  bring  other  names  to  light,  and  the 
subject  should  be  pursued  further. 

Ai;ERIC.\N    &    EUROf::.\N    PHILHEI-LENES 

According  to  available  figures,  about  450 
Phllhellenes  from  Europe  and  .America  went 
to  Greece  during  the  1821  Greek  War  of  inde- 
pendence, to  assist  the  Greek  cause. 

Germany,  alone,  was  represented  by  about 
150  men.  and  the  other  300  were  from  Amer- 
ica. Italy.  Poland,  England.  Switzerland.  Den- 
mark. Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium. Hungary,  Portugal  and  France. 
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RETURN  OF  AN  OUTCAST 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
year  or  so,  leading  members  of  the  busi- 
ness and  academic  communities  have  ex- 
pressed deepening  concern  over  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  American  economy 
will  progress  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970s. 

With  greater  and  greater  repetition, 
critical  comments  are  surfacing  as  to 
the  benefits  of  economic  competition, 
and  recently  several  proposals  have  been 
introduced  in  this  body  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  our  Federal 
antitrust  enforcement.  This  country  has 
been  built  upon  the  economic  concept  of 
free  enterprise  and  vigorous  competition. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  suddenly  that  the 
basis  upon  which  this  country's  greatness 
was  built  is  now  being  challenged. 

The  March  22  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  a  thought-provoking  edi- 
toriad  entitled  "Return  of  an  Outcast." 
This  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  dramatically 
warns  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  move 


away  from  competition  toward  an  econ- 
omy based  on  accommodation  and  co- 
operation. The  insight  that  I  have  gained 
over  the  last  7  years,  while  having  the 
honor  of  oci-vin.;  on  the  House  Small 
Busine.is  Committee  under  the  capable 
and  able  leadership  of  Chairman  Joe  L. 
EviNs.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee.,  has 
firmly  iiiotillcd  in  nie  the  dangers  in- 
herent to  the  small  bu.siness  community 
of  this  country  whenever  competition  is 
removed  from  the  marketplace.  Economic 
history  has  shown  that  removal  of  com- 
petition i:>  the  catal.vst  which  brings  upon 
concentration  whether  by  governmental 
action  or  mdu.stry  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  entire  arti- 
cle in  tiie  Record  at  this  point: 
Return  or  an  Oittcast 

Old  idea-s.  long  thought  to  be  dead  and  dis- 
credited, have  a  way  of  returning.  In  a  fresh 
suit  of  clothes,  trying  to  look  respectable. 

Take  the  idea  of  cartels,  where  a  benign 
government  permits  competition-limiting 
agreements  among  commercial  firms.  We 
thought  that  one  had  been  killed  off  long 
ago  by  countless  demonstrations  of  market 
competition's  superior  power  to  create  eco- 
nomic wealth. 

But  in  the  last  several  days  we  have  heard 
an  airline  chalnnan.  Eastern's  Floyd  D.  Hall, 
and  a  chemical  company  president,  Douglas 
Grymes  of  Koppers,  sounding  a  lot  like  ad- 
vocates of  movement  towiu-ds  cartellzatlon  in 
American  industry.  Mr.  Hall  argues  that 
greater  freedom  for  Inter-alrllne  discussions 
could  "minimize  the  wa.^teful  byproducts  of 
excessive  competition."  Mr.  Grymes,  in  a 
speech  V>efore  a  steel  industry  group  in  Pitts- 
burgh, called  for  "both  business  and  gov- 
ernment to  face  up  to  the  existence  of  a 
pl:;nned  economy  -to  stop  pretending  that 
we  exist  in  a  truly  free  enterprise  system — 
and  to  begin  performing  as  'partners'  trying 
to  reach  the  same  goals." 

Well,  businessmen  undoubtedly  get  tired  of 
the  rigors  of  competition.  And  the  Interaction 
of  government,  business  and  labor  as  adver- 
saries creates  an  atmosphere  of  contentious- 
ness and  struggle.  There  certainly  is  no  harm 
in  intelligent  executives'  occasionally  step- 
ping back  from  the  arena  to  ask  if  there  might 
not  be  a  better  way.  But  from  our  vantage 
point,  any  argument  that  Important  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  reducing  competition 
win  not  make  much  of  an  Impression.  We've 
heard  it  all  before. 

Mr.  Grymes  Insisted  that  since  business 
Is  heavily  regulated  and  taxed  by  govern- 
ment, "free  enterprise"  died  ages  ago,  and 
that  the  present  system  Isn't  working.  "Our 
economy  is  neither  free  nor  enterprising,"  he 
declared. 

Of  course,  the  term  "free  enterprise"  Is 
always  a  good  target  because  It  Is  not  very 
descriptive;  freedom  Is  relative,  not  abso- 
lute. Business  enterprise  probably  has  never 
been  totally  free,  here  or  anywhere  else.  Our 
modern  economic  system  Is  based  on  private, 
competitive  enterprise — subject  to  govern- 
ment regulation.  Yet  to  argue  that  It  Isn't 
working  comes  as  a  shock  to  some  of  us 
who  thought  we  were  participating  in  an 
economy  generating  a  trillion  dollars  worth 
of  goods  and  services  a  year. 

What  Mr.  Grymes  Is  really  concerned 
about — and  It  is  a  legitimate  and  useful  con- 
cern— Is  the  possibility  that  some  other  na- 
tlonpi  economies  are  working  better  than 
ours.  He  cites  Germany  and  Japan.  He  Is 
concerned  lest  the  products  of  these  alleg- 
edly more  effective  economies  "clobber" 
those  of  the  United  States  In  International 
markets.  He  suggests  that  they  can  do  this 
because  the  relationship  between  business 
and  government  is  so  close  that  business  is 
allowed  to  form  exporting  cartels. 

We  don't  accept  the  assumption  that  Ger- 
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many  is  highly  tolerant  of  canels,  although 
11  does  permit  limited  forms.  Former  Chan- 
cellor Ludwig  Erhard.  usually  credited  as  the 
architect  of  Germany's  postwar  economic 
■■miracle."  was  a  strong  believer  in  competl- 
t.m  and  helped  smash  postwar  efforts  by 
some  German  industrialists  to  re-establish 
prewar-type  cartels. 

There  probably  Is  more  cooperation  be- 
tween government  and  industry  In  Japan 
than  In  the  Ur.lted  States.  Still,  anyone  who 
would  recommend  that  the  United  States  try 
to  emulate  Japan  grossly  underestimates  the 
complexities  of  Japan's  cultural  and  politi- 
cal traditions  American  consumers  would 
not  so  willingly  sacrifice  their  own  interests 
to  national  foreign  trade  goals,  for  one  thing. 
And  even  in  Japan,  government  stimulation 
of  competition  in  important  Industries  has 
figured  heavily  in  the  rap4d  postwar  economic 
growth. 

Business-government  cooperation  has  been 
close  in  other  places;  France  and  Spain  are 
examples  The  economic  success  of  those  two 
countries,  however,  has  hardly  been  startling. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  United 
States  li  not  without  Its  own  version  of  busi- 
ness-government alliances.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment promotes  exports,  operates  barriers 
against  certain  foreign  Imports,  grants  sub- 
sidies to  some  Industries,  and  very  often, 
through  regulatory  agencies,  actually  dis- 
courages rather  than  encourages  competition. 

No  one  would  argue  that  the  United  States 
economy  has  no  problems.  But  to  argue  that 
those  problems  would  be  diminished  by 
weakening  the  antitrust  laws,  permitting  or 
encouraging  a  reduction  in  competition  or 
fostering  a  cozier  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  government  Is  to  grossly  misinter- 
pret past  lessons  What  the  economy  needs, 
In  fact,  U  a  relentless  effort  to  counter  the 
constant  tendency  for  producers  to  try  to 
limit  competition,  whether  those  producers 
be  bricklayers,  doctors  or  giant  Industry.  This 
is  the  role  of  goverrunent  and  It  cannot  per- 
form that  role  through  alliances. 

We're  afraid  this  is  not  an  academic  argu- 
ment. Not  long  ago,  the  U.S.  government 
looked  the  other  way  while  most  of  Its  major 
oil  companies  joined  in  an  International  car- 
tel in  Tehran  that  set  terms  for  buying  Per- 
sian Gulf  crude  oil.  We  also  read  that  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  pass  a  law  that  would 
legalize  a  pipeline  acquisition  made  by  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  In  1959,  which  courts 
have  declared  Illegal  under  antitrust  laws. 
And  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  proving 
receptive  to  airline  requests  for  greater  free- 
dom to  collaborate. 

As  w;  say.  old  ideas  have  a  way  of  creeping 
back  after  they  have  been  discredited.  One 
of  the  most  persistent  Is  the  idea  that  we 
can  have  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  market  econ- 
omy and  at  the  same  time  spare  ourselves 
the  rigors  of  competition.  Tlie  simple  answer 
is  that  we  can't. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ANT—NICHOLAS OGANOVIC  RE- 
TIRES AS  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  outstanding  career  executives 

In  the  U.S.  Government — Nicholas  Ogan- 
ovlc.  executive  director  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission — has  announced  plans 
for  his  retirement,  June  I. 
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Mr.  Oganovic  is  one  of  the  most  able, 
competent,  and  effective  career  execu- 
tives in  the  Federal  Government  today. 
As  Executive  Director  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  he  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  Federal  career  system. 

As  Mr.  Oganovic  takes  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  his  friends  wish 
for  him  the  very  best  of  good  luck  and 
success  and  happiness  as  he  enjoys  a 
richly  deserved  retirement. 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Louis  Stulberg,  president  and  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union,  is  an 
admirable  and  respected  American  whose 
friendship  I  have  long  valued.  He  is 
among  those  historical  labor  leaders  who 
have  worked  their  way  up  In  the  ranks 
in  a  gruelling,  demanding,  trade — from 
a  fabric  cutter  to  a  leader  of  one  of  the 
finest  labor  organizations  in  the  world. 
From  this  part  of  the  House  of  Labor, 
I  have  seen  Lou  Stulberg  educate  chil- 
dren of  families  with  modest  means  and 
produce  some  of  our  finest  professional 
people  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  law,  and 
education.  Mr.  Stulberg,  however,  has 
never  forgotten  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  system,  there  must  be  a  digni- 
fied employment  situation  that  can  only 
be  achieved  through  collective  bargain- 
ing and  a  private  enterprise  system  com- 
parative in  all  respects  with  any  in  the 
world.  The  article  I  wish  to  now  submit 
for  the  record  points  out,  however,  that 
this  system  of  ours  is  under  serious  stress 
as  a  result  of  successive  imports.  I  think 
it  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  of  our 
Members  who  are  concerned  with  our 
problems  of  trade  and  tariffs.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Th)e  Workers'  lar 

I.L.G.W.TT.  IS  ANGRY  ABOTTT  APPAREL  IMPORTS 

(By  Isadora  Barmash) 

There  is  a  pickup  In  sales  and  manufactur- 
ing on  Seventh  Avenue — "almost  Imper- 
ceptible In  nature  and  too  soon  for  the  fig- 
ures to  show  it" — but  the  Industry  recession 
is  hardly  over.  Women  are  still  generally 
afraid  to  buy,  preferring  to  save  their  money. 
But  manufacturers  are  so  anxious  to  please 
the  customer  that  they  are  trying  every  sort 
of  styling  In  their  lines.  One  result  Is  "terrific 
diversification,  short  production  runs  and 
slightly  lower  work-weeks." 

This  nilght  be  said  to  be  a  capsule  review 
of  the  women's  garment  Industry  by  a  man 
who  ought  to  know.  He  Is  Louis  Stulberg, 
president  and  general  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union, 
the  450,000-member  union  representing 
plants  In  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  tmd 
Canada. 

Not  as  flamboyant  as  hl<!  predecessor,  David 
Dublnsky.  but  as  vehement  In  his  own  way 
against  what  he  considers  inequities,  Mr. 
Stulberg  pinned  much  o*  the  continuing  In- 
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dustry  recession  to  the  national  economy. 
But,  In  an  interview  late  last  week,  he  ex- 
pressed bitterness  and  determination  to  act 
against  the  "growing  inroads"  created  by  ap- 
parel Imports. 

Action  on  Imports — "the  Industry's  first 
and  foremost  problem" — and  on  the  continu- 
ing recession  and  inflation  will  take  these 
forms: 

The  I.L.G.W.U.'s  general  convention,  due 
to  be  held  In  Miami  May  6-14,  will  be  asked 
to  approve  a  union-wide,  consumer  educa- 
tional program.  Involving  widespread  picket- 
ing of  stores  that  sell  apparel  Imports.  "We 
will  allot  as  much  money  as  It  needs  to  In- 
form the  public  of  the  personal  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  Imports."  he  said.  This  cam- 
paign will  begin  in  the  fall. 

The  union  is  looking  Into  the  advlsabllty 
of  asking  the  Industry  for  a  coet-of-llvlng  In- 
crease to  cover  the  constant  encroachment 
of  inflation  on  salary  Increases  won  In  con- 
tracts. Mr.  Stulberg  said.  "In  a  couple  of 
weeks,  we'll  know  for  sure." 

Retailers  arouse  Mr.  Stulberg's  particular 
Ire  because.  "There  Is  little  way  in  which  we 
can  stop  them  from  selling  imports.  If  it  were 
only  producers  who  were  going  abroad  to 
manufacture  or  Join  in  manufacturing 
abroad,  we  could  control  them.  But  retailers? 
That's  why  we  are  going  to  picket  as  many 
of  them  as  we  can." 

The  I.L.G.W.U.  has  at  this  point  organized 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  800.000  workers  in 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
women's  and  children's  apparel  industry.  In 
Canada,  the  union  has  organized  about  28 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  workers,  or  about  23.500 
employees. 

Total  unionized  employment  Is  currently 
down  between  2  per  cent  and  3  per  cent,  a 
decline  that  Mr.  Stulberg  considers  "not  sig- 
nificant." But  the  decrease  In  hours  worked, 
from  34 'i  to  33 Vi  hours  per  week,  while 
seemingly  small,  does  worry  him.  "You  can," 
he  said,  "attribute  It  to  the  Import  problem." 

Mr.  Stulberg  rose  from  his  wide  desk  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  union's  headquarters 
on  Upper  Broadway,  a  desk  once  used  by  the 
late  Edsel  Ford  when  the  building  was  owned 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  and  paced  the 
floor.  "Years  ago.  we  fought  the  sweatshop 
and  now  they  have  established  It  all  over  the 
world.  I  have  no  quarrel,"  he  said,  "with  the 
native  industries  that  produce  for  their 
country's  consumption,  but  when  they  ex- 
port In  large  numbers  'what'  happens  to  our 
own  workers?  Where  are  the  people  In  this 
country  who  used  to  make  cameras  and 
toys?"  he  asked. 

The  domestic  sweater  Industry  Is  being 
hurt  by  the  flood  of  Imports,  he  went  on.  and 
the  brassiere  Industry  "Is  being  ruined." 

A  peculiar  social  problem  being  created  by 
the  adverse  effects  of  Imports,  he  said,  Is  the 
flow  of  workers  into  metropolitan  areas  after 
"one-shop"  towns  lose  their  apparel  Indus- 
tries. "Such  workers,  strangely  enough,  re- 
fuse to  die,"  Mr.  Stulberg  said,  "so  what  do 
they  do?  They  come  up  to  the  big  city,  look- 
ing for  work  that  Isn't  there,  and  many  wind 
up  on  the  welfare  rolls.  So  who  Is  paying  for 
the  so-called  privilege  of  being  able  to  buy 
Imports?  The  same  consumer  who  is  paying 
for  the  cost  of  welfare." 

On  other  subjects,  Mr.  Stulberg  replied 
more  calmly,  such  as: 

The  recent  announcement  by  Oenesoo, 
Inc.,  that  It  would  employ  a  laser-beam, 
computerized  cutting  device  on  apparel  Is 
"still  an  unproven  development.  How  many 
workers  will  It  displace  and  how  much 
money  will  It  save  the  manufacturer?  I  don't 
know  the  claims;  I  Just  don't  think  the  an- 
swers are  available  as  yet."  The  union  has 
never  opposed  any  technological  develop- 
ments, he  stressed,  "but  we  would  also  like 
to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  such  develop- 
ments." 

Conglomerates  that  come  In  from  outside 
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the  Industry  and  acquire  old-established  ap- 
parel companies  are  "worrisome."  The  union 
head  Is  especially  concerned  when  such  out- 
siders Impose  their  own  management  and 
policies  on  their  new  subsidiaries  because,  he 
asserted,  "usually  this  results  In  a  negative 
effect  on  the  acquired  company's  fortunes. ' 

Is  he  concerned  by  the  number  of  small- 
and  medium-sized  companies  that  have  li- 
quidated since  early  1970  because  of  the 
downturn  in  the  economy  and  the  skirt- 
length  confusion?  Mr,  Stulberg  said  he 
wasn't  particularly  worried  by  It  Inasmuch 
as  "some  people  go  out  of  business  because 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances,  but  as 
many  give  up  because  there  is  no  one  else 
for  them  to  turn  the  business  over  to."  But 
often  when  a  son  does  take  over,  he  proves 
to  be  just  as  well-endowed  for  business  as 
his  father,  he  said. 

Back  at  his  desk,  Interrupting  himself  with 
some  anecdotes  of  his  many  years  as  a  cloth- 
ing cutter  and  then  as  a  union  ofBcer,  the 
lean,  calm-eyed,  labor  official  summed  up 
some  of  his  own  conclusions  : 

"I  don't  know  of  anything  In  the  wind 
that  will  eliminate  the  industry  tradition  of 
having  a  worker  work  on  one  garment,  one 
piece,  at  a  time.  ...  If  people  will  pay 
attention  to  their  businesses,  and  especially 
It  they  will  be  lucky  enough  to  get  their  tal- 
ented sons  Involved,  It  will  be  good  for  all  of 
us.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  Is  hard  to  Ignore 
about  Imports  from  low-wage  countries  Is 
that  our  union's  fringe  benefits  are  still 
higher  than  the  hourly  wages  that  those 
foreign  workers  earn." 


AUTOMOBILE    ABUSE    AT    GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
powers-that-be  at  George  Washington 
University,  evidently  unmoved  by  con- 
cern for  the  environment,  are  proceed- 
ing with  plans  to  build  three  elegant  new 
garages  that  eventually  will  draw  an  swi- 
ditional  3,000  cars  into  downtown  Wash- 
ington. 

The  automobile,  of  course,  is  at  the  root 
of  our  pollution  problems.  Emissions 
from  the  more  than  105  million  motor 
vehicles  now  on  the  road  account  for  at 
least  90  percent  of  our  smog — and  up- 
ward of  90  percent  in  some  metropolitan 
areas. 

When  autos  die — and  many  of  them 
have  notoriously  short  life  spans — they 
fill  unsightly  Junk  yards.  The  automobile, 
with  its  insatiable  fuel  appetites,  can  even 
be  blamed,  albeit  indirectly,  for  tragedies 
such  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  oil 
leak. 

Granted,  many  people  have  to  drive,  in 
part  because  public  transportation  is  so 
sorely  deficient  in  many  areas.  But  I 
question  whether  such  a  vast  nimiber  of 
the  healthy  yoimg  students  at  George 
Washington  University  need  be  as  de- 
pendent on  their  wheels  as  university 
officials  seem  to  think. 

Such  excessive  and  selfish  use  of  the 
automobile  is  hardly  compatible  with 
the  youthful  idealism  we  hear  so  much 
about.  Could  these  be  the  same  students 
who  lobbied  so  vigorously  agtiinst  the 
sdleged  environmental  hazards  of   the 
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SST?  And  unlike  other  parts  of  town, 
the  GWU  area  does  enjoy  excellent  bus 
service. 

Unfortunately,  a  federally  supported 
agency,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  has  consented  to  the  woe- 
fully short-sighted  garage  project.  Per- 
haps the  NCPC  should  be  asked  to  ex- 
plain itself. 

The  "car  first"  philosophy  of  the  GWU 
administrators  was  revealed  in  a  column 
published  Saturday  in  the  Washington 
Star.     Star     staff     writer     Christopher 
Wright  points  out  that  the  cars  already 
on  hand  around  the  campus  have  forced 
a  pediatrics  professor  to  build  an  air- 
lock in  order  to  get  a  pollution- free  room 
for  his  young  patients. 
Mr.  Wright's  column  follows: 
The  New  College  Economics:  Cars  First, 
Students  Later 
(By  Christopher  Wright) 
George     Washington     University,     unim- 
pressed by  popular  outcry  and  technical  evi- 
dence, has  decided  that  now  Is  the  time  to 
embrace  the  automobile.  University  officials, 
fearing  fewer  students  will  crowd  Its  class- 
rooms If  fewer  cars  Jam  Its  streets,  are  plan- 
ning  to    build   a   series   of   new   garages   to 
house  the  wheels  of  students  and  faculty. 

True,  there  was  a  time  when  college  stu- 
dents begged  on  bended  knee  for  permission 
to  park  a  car  on  campus.  But  times  have 
changed.  Nowadays,  If  they  can't  bring  the 
Belchflre  90  to  class,  they  go  someplace  else. 
"There  are  numbers  of  students  who  Just 
would  not  come  to  the  university  If  there 
weren't  parking  available,"  says  Charles 
Dtehl.  vice  president  for  development  at 
George  Washington. 

Sadly,  It  seems,  GW's  courses  aren't  worth 
a  bus  ride. 

And  so,  to  encourage  Its  students,  the  uni- 
versity Is  planning  to  build  the  fourth  big- 
gest auto  garage  In  the  District. 

The  $4.5  million,  eeven-story  edifice — sur- 
passed only  by  the  catacombs  under  such 
monsters  as  the  Rayburn  Building — will 
store  1,020  cars.  On  the  school's  master  plan 
it  is  called  "First  Parking  Garage"  because 
there  are  two  more  to  come,  eventually  in- 
creasing the  capacity  to  3,000. 

Many  people  would  ask,  "What's  wrong 
with  that?  It  gets  the  cars  off  the  street, 
doesn't  It?"  So  It  does.  Only  problem  Is,  It's 
five  years  behind  the  times.  And  even  the 
highway  engineers  are  against  it. 

"Here  we  are.  going  around  trying  to  con- 
vince people  to  get  Into  car  pools,  to  ride 
mass  transit,  to  leave  their  cars  at  home." 
grumbled  one  District  engineer,  "and  now 
these  guys  are  out  there  building  garages: 
That's  going  to  draw  cars  Into  the  area  like 
a  magnet." 

Meanwhile,  GW's  own  law  students  have 
helped  form  GASP,  a  group  devoted  to  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  aJr-pwllutlng  automobiles 
in  the  city,  and  Its  own  hospital  is  busily 
trying  to  measure  Just  how  dangerous  the 
automobile  is  to  the  city  dwellers  in  this 
respect. 

Have  the  university  fathers  ever  met  In  a 
classroom  where  the  windows  have  to  be 
kept  closed  to  ward  off  the  smell  of  auto  ex- 
haust and  the  roar  of  faulty  mufflers?  Have 
they  ever  noticed  the  creeping  traffic,  the 
doubIe-i>£irked  delivery  trucks,  the  already 
Jammed  Intersections? 

One  might  have  thought  that  this  was 
the  time  for  some  courageous  administrator 
to  say  STOP!  No  more  automobiles  on  this 
campus.  No  more  suijerpolluters  outside  the 
classrooms.  Let  them  ride  buses;  let  them 
ride  bicycles;  let  them  walk! 

Unfortunately.  GW  needs  black  Ink  more 
than  clean  8Lir,  to  balance  its  ledgers. 
Students  mean  solvency. 
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With  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  Its  expenses 
coming  from  endowment  funds,  the  uni- 
versity Is  totally  dependent  upon  student 
tuition.  Like  suburban  shopping  center  mag- 
nates, university  officials  see  more  parking 
places  as  more  cash  In  the  bank. 

Although  the  university  doesn't  "encou- 
rage" parking.  It  charges  Its  7,193  p«u-t-tlme 
and  7,895  full-time  students  about  (2.50  a 
week  to  park  In  the  existing  2,000-car  open 
lots 

Ironically.  OW  can  be  reached  by  some  of 
the  best  bus  service  In  the  District  and 
someday  It  will  have  its  own  subway  stop. 
The  trouble  is.  few  college  students  these 
days  want  to  ride  the  bus.  How  they  will  feel 
about  the  subway  is  a  question  still  years 
away. 

Of  co\u-se,  the  city  could  step  in. 

Students  In  moet  Easteirn  university  cities 
know  how  the  local  potentates  felt  about 
their  automobiles — it  was  no  use  crying  to 
the  dean  when  your  car  was  dragged  away 
by  some  black-Jacketed  tow  truck  driver 
while  you  were  In  economics  class. 

But  the  District's  wrath  Is  strangely 
muted — possibly  because  GW  boa&ts  of  being 
the  biggest  employer  of  the  city  outside  of 
the  federal  government. 

When  the  garage  plans  reached  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  last 
month,  opponents  drew  a  picture  of  a  cam- 
pus choked  by  exhaust  fumes,  strangling  in 
Us  own  traffic.  Even  the  commission  staff 
reminded  the  panel  of  plans  to  curb  traffic  In 
the  area. 

But  the  call  to  stop  the  automobile  was 
too  Jarring  for  the  planners'  ears.  Instead 
of  arguing  whether  the  garage  should  be 
built.  NCPC  members  debated  how  It  would 
be  built. 

"What  are  the  walls  going  to  be?  Just  con- 
crete?" asked  the  committee  chairman.  "la 
that  coping  along  the  top  going  to  slope 
forward?"  asked  a  colleague. 

And  so.  GW  win  get  its  garage. 

It  Is  hoped  that  at  least  It  will  contain  a 
place  for  Dr  Frederic  Gerard  Burke,  the 
university  pediatrics  professor  who  found  he 
had  to  build  an  air  lock  to  get  a  pollution- 
free  room  for  children  suffering  from  such 
common  Illnesses  as  hay  fever,  eczema  and 
asthma. 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  ABORTION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  abortion,  a  new  organiza- 
tion has  appeared  on  the  scene.  Aptly 
named  "Birthright",  the  group  offers  a 
telephone  counseling  service  to  those  in 
search  of  help  and  Information. 

The  Evening  Star  on  March  3.  1971, 
carried  an  article  by  Ruth  Dean  on 
"Birthright".  Because  of  the  hope  this 
group  offers  to  pregnant  girls  and  wom- 
en, I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

[From  the   Washington   Evening  Star.  Mar. 
3.1971] 

ALTERNATTVE    TO    ABORTION 

( By  Ruth  Dean ) 

Birthright  Is  a  new  volunteer  group  in 
the  Washington  area  offering  an  abortion 
alternative  to  women  with  unwanted  preg- 
nancies via  its  telephone  "hot  line." 

Already  in  the  month  it  has  been  an 
operation.  Birthright  has  received  200  phone 
calls,  both  for  help  and  for  Information. 
on  its  special  number.  526-3333,  Mrs.  Robert 
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L.  Connelly,  its  Washington  founder,  said 
last  night. 

Of  these.  70  were  pregnant  women  whom 
volunteers  were  able  to  refer  to  agencies 
that  could  help  them,  and  "all  but  two. 
who  were  angry  with  us,"  sought  informa- 
tion or  offered  financial  help  to  the  organi- 
zation. 

"Birthright  itself  Is  not  a  legal  lobby,  not 
a  group  of  women  fighting,  carrying  ban- 
ners, yelling  against  abortion,  although  It 
U  obvious  we  are  against  abortion  and  feel 
It  Is  a  basic  evil."  Mrs.  Connelly  told  new 
volunteers  at  a  training  session  In  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  School  auditorium. 
Icjaned  to  them  for  the  meeting. 

The  group  Included  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant women,  housewives,  military  nurses,  re- 
tirees and  college  students.  All  were  there 
to  learn  how  to  handle  the  knotty  questions 
they  will  be  asked  during  the  one  hour  a 
month  they've  volunteered  to  man  the 
phones. 

BORROW    TECHNIQITES 

Many  of  the  techniques  used  In  the  suc- 
cessful phone  sulclde-preventlon  services 
ground  the  county  are  used,  Mrs.  Connelly 
explained. 

"Ask  yourself,  how  are  you  really  listen- 
ing to  the  woman  or  the  girl  on  the  other 
end  of  the  phoue,"  Mrs.  Connelly  told  the 
volunteers.  "She's  really  concerned  about 
herself,  not  the  baby  at  this  point.  Are  you 
able  to  put  yourself  In  her  shoes  and  have 
empathy  with  her?" 

Mrs.  Connelly  warned  the  women  "you 
are  not  social  workers  or  psychiatrists,  and 
don't  try  to  be.  Refer  them  to  those  who 
are  when  they  ask.  The  important  thing 
Is  to  keep  them  talking,  find  out  the  prob- 
lem, then  refer  them  to  the  agencies  that 
can  give  them  the  professional  help  they 
need." 

Mrs.  Connelly  and  her  husband  (a  super- 
visor at  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Co.).  Mrs.  Thelma  Mullln,  a  former  psychi- 
atric case  worker,  and  the  Rev.  Donald  Dug- 
gan,  director  of  the  Family  Life  Bureau  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  founded  the 
group,  patterned  after  one  founded  in  Can- 
ads  two  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Mullln  explained  there  was  a  need  "to 
give  women  with  unwanted  pregnancies  a 
balanced  view  of  abortion  so  they  could  make 
an  intelligent  decision.  Up  until  November, 
when  we  began  our  organizing  meetings." 
she  said,  "there  had  been  no  central  coun- 
seling service  other  than  how  to  obtain  an 
abortion  here  in  the  District  or  in  New  York 
CJlty." 

WHY  THET   joined 

Most  of  the  women  at  last  nlgln's  meeting 
were  new  volunteers.  They  came,  they  said. 
In  response  to  publicity  In  county  news- 
papers and  radio  spots  or  contact  through 
a  friend. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Carroll,  choir  director  at 
the  Emory  Methodist  Church,  said  she  Joined 
'■because  I  have  two  daughters  in  Women's 
Lib  who  are  very  proabortlon.  We've  had 
some  hot  family  discussions  on  the  subject  " 
she  admitted. 

"I'm  antiabortion.  with  reservations,  nat- 
urally," she  said.  "I  am  for  medical  abortion 
when  It's  obvious  the  child  will  be  born  a 
monster,  or  If  a  woman  is  raped.  But  I  be- 
Ueve  in  the  sanctity  of  life.  And  if  you're 
«  and  faced  with  an  unwanted  pregnancy. 
'«'*  face  It— you've  known  about  birth  con- 
trol all  the  time,  and  If  you  didn't  have 
enough  sense  to  use  it,  then  tough  beans; 
you  better  take  the  pregnancy.  ' 

Mr».  Lewis  E.  Berry  Jr.,  member  of  the 
•*cLean  Baptist  Church,  wife  of  a  lawyer 
»nd  mother  of  nine  children,  said  she  volun- 
'««red  to  help  Birthright  because  "I'd  been 
quite  disturbed  the  last  year  about  the  low- 
ffjng  of  our  naUonal  values,  and  I  didn't 
ttow  what  to  do  about  it  by  myself. 

"I  consider  abortion  InfanUclde;  there  Is 
no  other  name  for  It.  I  don't  think  the  ovens 
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at  Buchenwald  and  Auschwitz  burned  so 
brightly  as  they're  burning  now  in  these 
hospitals  in  the  District  and  New  York." 

Mrs.  Berry  said  that  as  a  pre-med  student 
at  the  University  of  Houston  she'd  seen  films 
showing  the  aftermath  of  abortion,  such  as 
were  shown  last  night  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Con- 
nor, chairman  of  the  department  of  obstetrics 
at  Cafrltz  Memorial  Hospital. 

ANCRT 

She  said  her  reaction  waf  anger  "that  the 
rights  of  the  child,  and  yes,  of  the  father 
whether  married  or  unmarried,  are  being  de- 
prived. Really,  I  get  incensed  over  the  fact 
people  glibly  go  about  saying  abortion  is 
so  easy,  abortion  is  nothing,"  she  said. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Elizabeth  McCcrmick,  a  retired 
Navy  medical  service  corps  officer,  who  head- 
ed the  blood  bank  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
several  years,  said  the  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  Maryland  abortion  law 
prompted  her  to  Join  Birthright. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  country  where 
we  make  much  objection  to  Vietnam  war 
deaths  which  are  now  approaching  45,000," 
she  said,  "It  is  ironic  we  let  go  by  the  loss 
In  life  of  thousands  (through  abortion)  in 
our  own  states. 

In  her  hospital  work,  Comdr.  McCormlck 
said  she'd  assisted  with  transfusions  to  those 
who'd  had  abortions  and  those  who  had  died 
from  abortions  due  to  blood  poisoning  "from 
Improper  methods  being  used."  She  added 
she  didn't  think  it  "right  that  my  funds 
are  used  to  destroy  life  when  I've  worked  30 
years  as  a  technician  in  keeping  life." 

COED    HELPS 

The  Annapolis  hearings  on  Maryland's 
abortion  law  last  May  also  moved  19-year-old 
Kathy  Ooldbeck.  a  University  of  Maryland 
sophomore,  to  Join  last  night's  group. 

Kathy  learned  about  it  through  her  mother 
whom  she  said  "works  for  a  Catholic  organi- 
zation called  CANA."  She  said  she  wanted 
to  assist  with  the  Birthright  calls  "because 
I  feel  abortion  is  really  killing  a  person,  and 
to  me  life  is  very   Important." 

Mrs.  Connelly  emphasized  to  the  volun- 
teers that  their  telephone  role  will  involve 
"no  religious  or  moral  brain  washing,  no 
Judgment  of  these  girls  Infiuenced  by  your 
own  religious  feelings.  It  has  very  Uttle  to  do 
with  it,"  she  emphasized. 

"The  actual  fact  of  abortion  Is  a  very 
human  problem,  which  as  far  as  Birthright 
Is  concerned  Is  the  right  for  every  baby  to  be 
born,  if  at  all  possible." 


JIM  WIEGHART  OF  NEW  YORK 
DAILY  NEWS  REPORTS  ON  INDO- 
CHINA WAR— n 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Indochina  war  by  Jim  Wieghart,  mili- 
tary affairs  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  who  has  well  conveyed  the 
paradoxes  and  tragedies  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment: 

(FYom  the   New  York  Dally  News,  Feb.  25, 

1971] 
SotTTH    Vietnam — Scarred,    Stoical,    Beau- 

TLTUL 

(By  James  Wieghart) 
Saigon,  February  24. — No  nation  can  be 
at  war  for  25  years  without  bearing  the  In- 
delible imprints  of  prolonged  conflict  on  Its 
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land.  Its  institutions  and  the  faces  of  Its 
people.  South  Vietnam  Is  no  exception. 

But  what  first  strikes  the  visitor  forcibly 
is  that  despite  the  long,  bitter  battle — first 
for  freedom  from  French  colonial  rule  after 
World  War  II,  then  the  continuing  struggle 
with  the  North  Vietnamese,  South  Vietnam 
remains  an  incredibly  beautiful  country. 

From  Saigon  down,  the  southern  third  of 
the  country  is  flat,  marshy  lowlands  domi- 
nated by  the  Mekong  River  system.  The 
Mekong  Delta  area,  similar  to  the  Louisiana 
coastal  region,  is  one  of  the  richest  rlcc- 
growlng  areas  in  the  world  and  normally  pro- 
vides more  than  enough  to  feed  the  eb'~c  of 
the  nation  s  i)eople  who  live  there. 

LIKE    flaws    on    a    CANVAS 

To  the  north,  along  the  coast,  white  sandy 
beaches,  set  off  by  sharply  rising  plus  green 
hlUs.  provide  a  natural  resortlike  setting  that 
in  more  peaceful  times  could  rival  Hawaii 
as  a  tourist  attraction. 

To  the  north  and  west,  over  the  steep  ris- 
ing Annamite  Mountain  chain  covered  by 
dense  tropical  rain  forest,  are  a  series  of 
plateaus  along  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian 
borders  that  resemble  In  appearance  and 
beauty  the  area  around  Denver,  Colo. 

But  even  from  the  air  the  signs  of  war — 
gaping  bomb  craters,  black,  burned-over 
vegetation,  ruins  of  buildings — dot  the  land- 
scape like  flaws  on  an  Impressionistic  canvas. 

The  scars  are  least  noticeable  In  the  moun- 
tains where  the  dense  Jungle  growth,  spurred 
by  steaming  tropic  heat  and  six-month-long 
monsoon  rains,  quickly  obliterates  the  works 
of  man. 

Some  of  the  war's  devastation  has  also 
been  erased  along  the  fertUe  coastal  plain 
and  In  the  rich  Mekong  Delta  by  the  In- 
tensive agricultural  pracUces  by  stoical 
South  Vietnamese  peasant  farmers.  They 
appear  to  view  the  war  mainly  as  an  un- 
wanted Interruption  of  their  labors  and  any 
outcome,  so  long  as  it  U  quick,  would  ap- 
parently be  satisfactory  to  them. 

DESTRUCTION,    CONSTRUCTION 

The  destruction  looks  worst  around  the 
imperial  city  of  Hue,  overrun  and  held  by 
the  Communlstc  for  almost  a  month  during 
the  1968  Tet  offensive,  and  in  the  north- 
western border  area  around  Khe  Sanh,  not 
far  from  Laos. 

Once  a  prosperous  tea-producing  area,  the 
region  around  Khe  Sanh  Is  a  wasteland. 
Heavy  allied  bombings  and  constant  Com- 
munist artillery  bombardment  during  the  77- 
day  siege  of  the  Marine  garrison  there  In  the 
s:ummer  of  1968  destroyed  virtually  every 
building,  denuded  the  terrain  and  drove  the 
Inhabitants  Into  already  swelling  refugee 
camps. 

Even  more  Impressive  than  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  war,  however,  Is  the  massive 
construction  it  generated,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  six  years  of  heavy  U.S.  Involvement. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  military  oon«truc- 
tlon  projects  scattered  across  the  countryside 
are: 

Scores  of  heavily  sandbagged  fire  basee, 
perched  on  bulldozed  mountain  tope  or 
alongside  strategic  roads  or  waterways.  The 
fire  bases  complete,  with  underground  con- 
crete-and-steel-reinforced  command  bunk- 
ers, are  armed  with  long-range  artillery  and 
usually  have  helicopter  landing  pads. 

Complete  military  communities  housing 
thousands  of  men,  like  Camp  Eagle  necw  Hue, 
headquarters  for  the  U.S.  lOlrt  Airborne 
Division,  or  Camp  Baldy,  south  of  Da  Nang, 
headquarters  for  the  5th  Marine  Regiment. 

Dozens  of  military  airfields,  ranging  from 
small  landing  strips  for  helicopters  and  light 
obswvatlon  planes  to  full-fledged  airports 
capable  of  handling  huge  four-motor  cargo 
planes. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  roads  and  coimtlees 
bridges  built  by  U.S.  mUltary  construction 
battalions  equipped  with  trucks,  road  graders, 
dirt  movers,  bulldozers  and  cranes. 
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Extensive  seaport  and  docking  facilities 
at  coastal  cities  like  Da  Nang.  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
and  Saigon,  to  handle  the  millions  of  tons 
of  food,  ammunition  and  other  supplies  fun- 
neled  Into  South  Vietnam  from  the  United 
States  over  the  last  six  years. 

Elaborate,  fully  stocked  supply  depots  with 
fuel  tanks,  acres  of  motor  vehicles,  ammuni- 
tion dumps,  equipment  repair  shops  and 
warehouses  crammed  with  food,  clothing  and 
medical  supplies. 

ECONOMY    GEARED    TO    WAR 

But  military  fortifications  don't  end  at 
hamlet,  village  or  city  limits  In  a  guerrilla 
war  like  South  Vietnam's.  Since  the  entire 
nation  Is  the  battlefield,  the  whole  country 
has  become,  of  necessity,  an  armed  camp 
and  the  war  Is  institutionalized — a  fact  of 
dally  life  for  every  citizen. 

In  every  hamlet,  village  and  city  In  the 
country,  barbed  wire,  machlne-goin  emplace- 
ments, sandbagged  bunkers  and  guard  out- 
posts ring  government  buildings,  police  sta- 
tions and  the  homes  of  Important  local  and 
national  officials. 

In  fact,  so  pervasive  are  such  accouter- 
ments  In  the  civilian  sector  that  they  now 
attract  no  more  notice  from  residents  than 
a  tree  or  a  post  or  a  garbage  can.  The  same 
Is  true  for  the  dally  sight  of  large  numbers 
of  armed  men  walking  down  busy  city 
streets — only  visitors  take  notice. 

Such  relative  invisibility  Is  no  mean  feat 
when  one  considers  that  In  a  nation  the  size 
of  Florida  there  are  now  a  million  South 
Vietnamese  servicemen  and  a  million  more 
armed  civilian  defense  forces— about  12  "i 
of  the  nation's  total  17.9  million  popula- 
tion—plus about  325,000  American  military 
personnel  roaming  about. 

As  could  be  expected  of  a  nation  In  a  pro- 
longed war  with  no  end  yet  In  sight,  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  the  war's  aftermath 
has  become  the  chief  pro-occupation  of  the 
central  government;  it  also  dominates  an 
economy,  which  Is  geared  to  war  and  depend- 
ent on  its  continuation,  and  It  Is  the  single, 
most  Important  fact  of  life  for  every  South 
Vietnamese  citizen. 

The  corrosive  effect  of  the  war  on  society's 
fabric  Is  everywhere  visible  In  South  Viet- 
nam, particularly  In  the  large  cities  of  Sai- 
gon. Da  Nang  and  Hue. 

The  streets  there  are  alive  with  the  casual- 
ties of  war— armless  and  legless  veterans, 
napalm-burned  men,  women  and  children. 
The  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind — women 
and  children,  some  with  noses,  ears  or  Jaws 
blown  away — creep  or  crawl  or  simply  He  on 
crowded  downtown  sidewalks  begging  for 
just  enough  money  to  stay  alive  another 
day. 

INACCURATE   ON   LOW    SIDE 

The  official  1970  caseload  figures  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  ministry  of  Social  Walfare 
and  Assistance  lists  51,000  disabled  veterans, 
156,000  disabled  citizens,  258,000  war  or- 
phans and  131.000  war  widows,  but  officials 
agree  the  actual  figures  are  many  times 
higher. 

The  ministry,  short  of  manpower  and 
funds,  has  a  long  waiting  list  for  assistance 
and  many  thousands  of  victims,  not  even 
aware  of  the  program,  have  simply  fled  to 
the  cities  in  hopes  of  somehow  finding  the 
means  to  sustain  life. 

Similarly,  government  statistics  on  refu- 
gee©— victims  whose  homes  and  villages  have 
been  destroyed  by  allied  bombs  or  Commu- 
nist shelUngs  or  a  combination  of  the  two — 
have  proved  to  be  consistently  inaccurate  on 
the  low  side. 

No  one  really  knows  how  many  p>eopIe 
have  been  displaced  by  the  war,  but  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  the  figure  may  be 
as  high  as  four  million,  almost  25%  of  the 
population.  The  government  reported  last 
year  resettling  735,000  refugees  In  their 
former  homes  and  began  1971  with  an  esti- 
mated 250,000  backlog. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  the  government's  count  does  not  in- 
clude the  em.  rmous  flew  <A  relugeei  fram 
rural  to  urban  areas  over  the  past  few  years. 
.\s  a  result  of  that  flow,  the  ptipulatlons  of 
the  major  cities  have  doubled,  tripled  and 
even  qiiarlrupled  over  the  last  decacie  while 
the  nation's  populaticu  Increased  by  about 
10'".  . 

For  instance.  Saigon's  population,  estimat- 
ed at  400.00U  in  1962.  U  approaching  the 
three  million  mirk.  During  tiie  same  perlixi. 
I>a  Nang's  populati.in  soared  from  120.000 
to  415,000,  while  Hue  grew  from  104,000  to 
170,000. 

Having  been  victimized  by  the  war,  many 
of  theee  people  are  now  dependent  on  the 
Wiix's  economic  dislocations  to  save  them. 
Many  who  are  able  find  work,  primarily  In 
the  wide  variety  of  service  industries  that 
Inevitably  spring  up  around  military  bases — 
laundries,  restaurants,  taverns,  shops,  taxi 
companies  and  shoeshlne  parlors.  Others  are 
directly  employed  by  the  military  for  mess 
service,  cleanup  work,  maintenance  and 
minor  clerical  duties. 

But  an  alarming  number,  esi>eclally  the 
young,  have  turned  to  vice  and  crime  for 
their  livelihood.  I>ay  or  night,  the  downtown 
streets  of  the  major  cities  are  lined  with 
youthful  pickpockets,  purse  snatchers,  black 
marketeers,  dope  {meddlers,  panderers,  prosti- 
tutes. Illegal  money  changers  and  con  artists. 
The  police,  seemingly  overwhelmed  by  the 
problem,  appear  more  Interested  In  getting 
their  cut  than  in  stopping  the  illegal  traffic. 

Graft  and  official  corruption,  long  a  prob- 
lem m  South  Vietnam  and  every  other  Par 
Eastern  country  except  Japan,  has  been  in- 
tensified by  the  enormous  pressure  of  infla- 
tion, which  has  made  it  virtually  impossible 
for  low-paid  government  employes  to  live  on 
their  salaries. 

PRICE  INDEX   rP   7  00   PERCENT 

Last  year  alone,  the  cost  of  living  went  up 
29.8'-  here  and  this  was  on  the  heels  of  an 
even  gre.iter  321"  jump  In  1969.  Between 
1965  and  1970,  the  retail  price  index  in 
Saigon  rose  an  unbelievable  700. 

Although  the  economic  pressure  on  civil 
servants  was  eased  somewhat  by  a  recent 
17%  general  wage  Increase  and  by  stepped- 
up  government  efforts  to  slow  Inflation,  gov- 
ernment workers  and  servicemen  continue 
the  kind  of  hand-to-mouth  existence  that 
breeds  corruption. 

The  difficulties  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
economy  are  easily  traceable  to  the  war  and 
to  the  massive  Infusion  of  American  dollars 
Into  a  small,  relatively  underdeveloped  na- 
tion. 

During  the  high  point  of  the  U.S.  buildup 
In  1968,  the  United  States  was  spending 
about  $2.5  billion  a  month  to  support  the 
war,  more  than  half  the  nation's  gross  na- 
tional product  for  the  year.  Although  the 
Nixon  administration  does  not  separate  out 
Vietnam  war  costs  in  its  budget,  Informed 
estimates  set  this  year's  cost  at  about  $15 
billion  or  about  four  times  greater  than 
South  Vietnam's  GNP. 

Over-all,  American  officials  have  estimated 
that  the  United  States  has  spent  more  than 
8100  billion  on  the  war  and  has  pumped  an- 
other $4.2  billion  In  economic  assistance  Into 
South  Vietnam.  American  nonmllltary  aid  to 
the  Saigon  government  continues  to  run  at  a 
rate  of  about  $700  million  a  year. 

When  viewed  In  the  context  of  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  withdrawal  program,  under  which 
President  Nlxon  hopes  to  have  all  U.S.  per- 
sonnel out  by  the  end  of  1972,  South  Viet- 
nam's already  difficult  economic  problems 
will  become  clearly  unmanageable. 

AID  MUST  GO  ON  AND  ON 

American  officials  agree  privately  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  continue  massive 
economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam  for  years 
after  the  last  U.S.  troops  are  gone. 

Obviously,  there  can  be  no  meaningful 
solution  to  the  tremendous  physical,  social 
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and  economic  problems  confronting  South 
Vietnam  until  peace  is  restored. 

No  nation  with  limited  resources  and  a 
population  of  17.9  million  can  support  two 
million  men  under  arms  In  a  widespread 
modern  war  without  eventually  collapsing 
under  the  strain.  The  same,  of  course,  can  be 
said  for  the  Hanoi  government,  whose  own 
war  effort  is  increasingly  reliant  on  outside 
help  from  Red  China,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries. 

But  still,  the  war  has  gone  on  for  25  years 
and  it  seems  to  have  developed  a  curious 
momentum  of  Its  own  that  defies  ordinary 
logic.  Perhaps  It  can  only  be  ground  to  a 
halt  when  the  outside  forces  helping  to  sus- 
tain it  are  finally  gone. 


[From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
Feb.  26,  1971) 

Brass  Didn't  Think   Reds  Would  Stand 

IN  Laos 

(By  James  Wleghart) 

Saigon,  February  25. — Although  they  con- 
sidered it  a  possibility,  few  of  Gen.  Crelghton 
W.  Abrams'  top  planners  actually  believed 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  "stand  and 
fight"  a  bloody  battle  of  attrition  to  defend 
the  Ho  Chi  Mluh  Trail  against  South  Viet- 
namese raiders  in  Laos. 

Yet,  17  days  after  the  border  crossing,  the 
spearhead  of  1C,000  crack  South  Vietnames« 
troops  has  been  stopped  in  Its  tracks  15 
miles  inside  Laos,  far  short  of  the  original 
goal  of  severing  the  vital  supply  link  through 
which  North  Vietnamese  Infiltrate  arms  and 
men  Into  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

Despite  assurance  by  Defense  Secretary 
Melvin  R.  Laird  in  Washington  that  the  op- 
eration is  prceedln;  on  schedule,  it  is  not, 
according  to  advance  briefings  given  to  re- 
porters in  Saigon  early  this  month. 

Likewise,  the  Nixon  administration  claims 
that  the  Incursion  has  seriously  disrupted 
the  flow  of  supplies  down  the  trail  are  at 
variance  with  the  contention  of  Air  Force 
sources  that  electronic  monitoring  devices 
along  the  trail  indicate  that  stepped-up 
movements  on  the  western  branches  have 
partly  compensated  for  the  Incursion  on  the 
eastern  side. 

Btrr    THE    BUILDUP    IS    HURT 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Laotian  oper- 
ation, dubbed  Lamson  719,  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. There  has  been  a  disruption  on  part  of 
North  Vietnam's  only  supply  network  to  the 
south. 

This  mean',  that  the  dry  season  buildup 
planned  by  the  North  Vietnamese  will  fall 
below  expectations  perhaps  enough  so  to 
cause  them  to  scale  dowTi,  If  not  postpone, 
a  summer  offense. 

But  In  light  of  the  stiff  Communist  resist- 
ance. It  Is  surprising  that  the  conventional 
military  wisdom  among  Abrams'  advisers  be- 
fore the  operation  began  was  that  the  bulk 
of  the  60,000  North  Vietnamese  defending 
the  trail  would  "melt"  into  the  rugged.  Jun- 
gle-covered mountains,  leaving  behind  only 
small  units  to  fight  a  rear  guard  action. 

Abrams  was  less  sanguine  about  the  pros- 
pects of  a  bloodless  victory.  Too  old  a  Viet- 
nam hand  to  be  confident  of  any  prediction 
on  how  the  wily  Communists  would  react, 
the  56-year-old  veteran  tank  commander  was 
supremely  confident  before  the  action  that 
the  allies  wouM  Inflict  a  defeat  on  the  en- 
emy no  matter  how  he  reacted. 

In  a  far  ranging,  hourlong  Interview  on 
the  eve  of  the  border  crossing,  Abrams 
praised  the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  He 
made  It  plain  that  he  believed  the  South 
Vietnamese,  backed  by  overwhelming  VS. 
air  power,  could  handle  anything  the  Com- 
munists might  throw  at  them  In  Laos. 

Abrams  attributed  the  Improvement  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  to  their  successful 
Cambodian  Invasion  last  May.  saying: 

"The  generals  I  deal  with  now  are  not  the 
same  people  I  was  dealing  with  a  year  ago. 
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Their  men  are  better  equipped  and  better 
trained.  It  is  a  formidable  military  force — a 
fine  military  organization,  tactically  and 
loglstlCHlly.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
grown  In  maturity  and  have  gained  the  con- 
fidence that  they  can,  in  fact,  handle  their 
problems." 

Still,  despite  Abrams*  caution,  there  was 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  to  support  Uie 
viewpoint  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
sidestep  a  full-scale  battle  In  Laos.  For  al- 
most two  years,  they  have  generally  avoided 
major  actions  in  an  apparent  return  to  a 
protracted  war  pKwture  of  small-unit  hit- 
and-run  guerrilla  warfare. 

■nils  posture  was  encouraged  by  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  under  which 
more  than  200,000  U.S.  servicemen  have  been 
pulled  out  of  Vietnam  since  President  Nlxon 
annoimced  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  In 
inld-1969. 

Even  May's  daring  U.S. -South  Vietnamese 
Invasion  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  areas 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  did  not 
prod  the  North  Vietnamese  Into  a  major 
fight. 

Therefore,  most  senior  American  military 
oCBcials  concluded  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  seeking  to  build  up  their  forces, 
strengthening  their  supply  and  Infiltration 
routes  through  Laos,  preferring  to  wait  until 
the  bulk  of  U.S.  combat  troops  are  with- 
drawn before  launching  any  major  attack. 

HEAVY   TOLL   OF  COPTERS 

It  was  precisely  this  conviction  that 
prompted  Abrams  last  month  to  seek  White 
House  approval  for  the  Invasion  by  20,000 
Vietnamese  troops,  backed  by  9,000  Ameri- 
can troops  used  to  support  the  vital  High- 
way 9  supply  route  from  Quang  Trl  through 
Khe  Sanh  and  up  to  the  Laotian  border. 

As  the  complex  operation  swung  into  mo- 
tion three  weeks  ago,  the  first  stages  went 
as  smoothly  as  a  textbook  military  exercise 
unfettered  by  any  enemy  resistance,  making 
the  initial  optlml.sm  seem  Justified. 

But  the  enemy  reaction  since  then  has 
been  Intense  and  costly  to  the  allies.  Un- 
expectedly heavy  and  accurate  antiaircraft 
fire  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  U.S.  helicopters 
—some  estimates  run  as  high  as  60 — and  have 
Bertously  limited  their  ability  to  support  and 
resupply  men  on  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communists  have 
unleashed  withering  ground  fire  against  for- 
ward elements  and  have  launched  several 
major  ground  atteuiks. 

Clearly  the  enemy's  willingness  to  "stand 
and  fight"  and  his  ability  to  do  so  have  been 
underestimated  by  U.S.  planners.  It  also 
seems  likely  that  the  effectiveness  of  Ameri- 
can air  power  In  rugged  mountain  areas, 
largely  obscured  by  triple  canopy  Jungle,  has 
been  overestimated  by  the  Allied  command. 

It  is  also  possible,  though  the  evidence  on 
this  Is  not  yet  In,  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese— while  admittedly  Improved — are  still  no 
match  for  the  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
when  not  accompanied  by  U.S.  advisers. 

Abrams  hotly  disputes  this  contention, 
adding  that,  in  his  opinion,  many  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  units  are  the  equal  of  any 
American  force,  however  elite. 

BELIEVES   IT   WAS   VTTAL 

Abrams  also  denied  that  the  operation  was 
running  behind  schedule.  He  Insisted  that 
the  Intention  never  was  to  "cut  or  block"  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  permanently  and  said  It 
should  not  be  measured  In  terms  of  such  an 
objective. 

But  whatever  the  outcome  of  Lamson  719, 
whether  it  meets  the  objectives  originally 
assigned  It  or  the  scaled-down  version  now 
ascribed  to  It  by  Laird  and  Abrams,  a  bigger 
question  sure  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy 
In  the  future  is  whether  the  operation  was 
justified  at  all. 

Abrams  believes  the  Laos  Incursion  was 
absolutely    vital    before    further    American 
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withdrawals  can  be  made  after  U.S.  troop 
strength  dips  to  the  284,000  level  May  1.  The 
U.S.  commander  said  the  enemy  supply 
buildup  in  the  Laos  panhandle  indicated  that 
the  Communists  planned  an  offensive  this 
summer  in  the  northern  provinces  of  South 
Vietnam  that  would  have  made  further 
American  withdrawals  from  that  area  haz- 
ardous. 

He  said  that  the  Cambodian  Inctirslon  last 
year  not  only  thwarted  a  planned  Ooonmu- 
nlst  offensive  In  southern  South  Vietnam  but 
BO  weakened  the  Communist  forces  cut  off 
In  the  Mekong  Delta  area  that  enemy  activity 
there  was  sharply  curtailed  and  the  entire 
region  Is  now  considered  secure  by  the  Saigon 
government. 

A  successful  Laotian  incursion,  he  said, 
could  achieve  the  same  beneficial  effect  for 
the  northern  provinces. 

Naturally,  Abrams"  view  Is  shared  by  most 
In  the  upper  echelons  of  the  U.S.  military 
and  diplomatic  establishment  here.  Includ- 
ing U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker. 

But  there  are  some  high-ranking  officers 
In  his  command  who  privately  disagree.  One 
ranking  diplomatic  official  said  that  he  felt 
the  South  Vietnamese  had  effectively  met 
the  challenge  In  their  own  country  and 
should  now  devote  their  energies  to  consoli- 
dating their  gains  by  attacking  the  social 
and  economic  problems  at  home. 

An  Army  colonel  with  wide  experience  as 
an  adviser  to  South  Vietnamese  troops  agreed 
with  Abrams'  assessment  that  they  have  im- 
proved markedly,  but  strongly  disagreed  with 
his  decision  to  Invade  Laos. 

COLONEL   TAKES  DIFTERENT  VIEW 

"They  (the  South  Vietnamese  now  have  a 
million-man  army,  well  armed  and  most  of 
them  well-trained,"  the  colonel  said.  "I  think 
they  should  use  this  force  to  Increase  the 
security  within  their  own  borders  and  not  go 
chasing  off  to  Laos  after  the  enemy.  When 
they  do  that,  they  are  giving  the  Commu- 
nists the  advantage  of  shorter  supply  lines 
and  favorable  terrain  for  their  kind  of  fight- 
ing." 

The  colonel  also  favored  a  substantial 
speedup  in  the  withdrawing  of  U.S.  troops, 
adding  that  he  believed  all  American  ground 
troops  could  be  safely  pulled  out  of  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  He  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  the  South  Vietnamese  would  need 
considerable  U.S.  air  support  for  a  much 
longer  time  period  than  that. 

While  none  of  them  would  say  so  publicly, 
those  American  officials  critical  of  the  de- 
cision to  invade  Laos  pointed  out  that  the 
logic  behind  that  decision.  If  carried  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion,  would  Inevitably  lead 
to  a  decision  to  Invade  North  Vietnam  some- 
time In  the  future. 

They  agreed  that  no  responsible  Ameri- 
can official  was  advocating  such  a  course,  but 
they  added  that  South  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky  have 
Bjioken  of  a  possible  Invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam recently  and  that  President  Nlxon 
pointedly  refused  to  rule  out  such  a  p>os6l- 
blllty  in  a  meeting  with  reporters  last  week. 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News, 

Feb.  27,  1971] 
Skeptics  Are  Now  Advocates  of 

Viet  Pullout 

(By  James  Wleghart) 

Saigon,  February  26. — Perhaps  the  best 
measure  of  the  success  of  President  Nixon's 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  Is  that  fact  that 
American  officials  here  who  were  most  skep- 
tical of  the  phased  U.S.  withdrawal  when  It 
was  unveiled  In  mld-1969  are  now  Its  strong- 
est supporters. 

The  original  skepticism  was  based  on  the 
fear  that  pulling  U.S.  troope  out  at  the  rate 
of  15,000  per  month  would  leave  dangerous 
defensive  gaps  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  never  be  able  to  train  and 
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equip  men  fast  enough  to  replace  the  GIs. 

But  the  program  has  worked — the  skeptics 
have  become  advocates — and  even  such  wti- 
tlous  men  as  U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  and  Gen.  Grieghton  W.  Abrams  are 
now  saying  privately  that  the  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal  rate  can  be  safely  speeded  up. 

The  main  reason  for  the  turnabout  In 
official  opinion  is  the  dramatic  change  In  the 
military  situation  in  South  Vietnam  brought 
about  by  a  serious  weakening  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  and  a  starling  Improvement  in 
South  Vietnamese  army  (ARVN),  particular- 
ly since  last  May's  successful  Cambodian 
invasion. 

largest    in    southeast    ASIA 

Indeed,  a  visitor  cannot  help  but  be  Im- 
pressed at  the  size  of  the  ARVN  force- 1 
million  men  under  arms,  well  equipped  and 
fairly  well  trained,  backed  up  by  another  1 
million  cirtlian-soldlers  being  armed  and 
trained  to  defend  their  own  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages. 

In  addition,  the  South  Vietnamese  air 
fore*  and  navy,  both  equipped  with  modem 
US  lanes  find  ships,  are  the  largest  In 
Soutneefit  As!  a. 

The  upsurge  In  military  power  and  the  at- 
trition suffered  by  Communist  forces  in  the 
South,  have  permitted  the  Saigon  government 
to  expand  remarkably  Its  control  over  the 
countryside.  The  latest  survey  by  the  .Amer- 
ican pacification  team  indicates  that  95  ^r 
of  the  pKjpulatlon  lives  In  relatively  secure 
areas,  compared  with  65%  registered  In  1968. 

Just  as  every  silver  lining  has  Its  cloud, 
there  are  soft  spots  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  posture  that  concern  American  ad- 
visers. 

grind,  race  and  squeal 

The  ARVN  have  serious  maintenance  prob- 
lems. Many  of  their  troops  have  a  cavalier 
"easy  come,  easy  go"  attitude  about  their 
expensive  American  hardware  which  prompts 
them  to  abuse  It  rather  than  care  for  it 
properly.  Riding  In  an  ARVN  convoy,  for 
Instance,  can  be  an  ear-shattering  experi- 
ence— what  with  grinding  gears,  racing  mo- 
tors and  squealing  brakes — and  It  only  slight- 
ly less  dangerous  than  going  Into  actual 
combat. 

And  although  many  South  Vietnamese  are 
skillful  screwdriver  mechanics — capable  of 
somehow  keeping  in  operation  the  enormous 
number  of  20-year-old  cars,  trucks  and  taxi 
cabs  seen  dally  on  city  streets  here — there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  trained  technicians 
needed  to  keep  their  new.  highly  sophisticat- 
ed war  machinery  operative. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  also  short  on 
pilots,  management  personnel,  engineers, 
electronic  specialists  and  competent  senior 
noncommissioned  and  field  grade  officers. 

Some  critics  feel  there  is  a  tendency  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  American  govern- 
ment officials  here  to  use  these  shortcom- 
ings as  a  crutch  to  prolong  U.S.  Involvement 
In  the  war.  The  critics  contend  the  question 
Is  not  really  whether  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  operate  as  effectively  without  American 
presence,  but  whether  they  can  operate  ef- 
fectively enough  to  do  the  job  without 
American  help. 

ANTI-AMERICAN    FEELING 

There  are  other  less  poeltlve  but  perhaps 
equally  persuasive  reasons  for  speeding  the 
U.S.  withdrawal.  As  the  South  Vietnamese 
assume  more  of  the  burden  for  the  war — they 
already  are  carrying  on  a  lion's  share  of  the 
combat  load — and  the  American  presence  be- 
comes less  vital,  the  natural  frictions  be- 
tween the  two  cultures  become  less  tolerable 
to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

In  short.  Incipient  anti-American  feeling 
is  certain  to  grow  as  the  U.S.  winds  down 
Its  participation  In  the  vrar.  Such  sentiment 
Is  clearly  on  the  rise  and  has  reached  poten- 
tially dangerous  levels  in  some  areas. 

For  In.'-tariCe,  Americans  Involved  In  traSQc 
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accidents  with  a  South  Vietnamese,  regard- 
less of  whoee  fault  It  Is.  often  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  crowds  of  angry,  flst- 
wavlng  Vietnamese.  Frequently  the  crowds 
refuse  to  permit  the  American  to  proceed, 
even  after  the  police  arrive  at  the  scene,  until 
an  American  official  shows  up  to  make  an 
on-the-spot  compensation  payment,  actually 
a  form  of  ransom. 

Worse  yet.  there  have  been  numerous 
antl-Amerlcan  demonstrations,  sometimes 
bordering  on  riot,  in  some  of  the  major  South 
Vietnamese  cities  during  the  last  year. 

More  than  2.000  student  demonstrators 
hurled  rocks  and  Are  bombs  at  American 
compounds  In  the  coastal  city  of  Qui  Nhon 
earlier  this  month  to  protest  the  accidental 
slaying  of  two  Vietnamese  citizens  by  an 
American  soldier.  One  U.S.  building,  two 
buses  and  five  vehicles  were  burned  and  15 
other  vehicles  were  damaged  by  rocks  In  the 
ensuing  daylong  riot. 

The  city.  South  Vietnam's  fourth  largest, 
has  been  off  limits  to  U.S.  personnel  since 
last  December  when  smaller  scale  rioting 
broke  out  after  a  high  school  student  wa« 
shot  and  killed  by  a  G.I. 

Not  surprisingly,  anti-American  demon- 
strations In  turn  anger  the  GIs,  especially 
those  who  did  not  chooee  to  come  here  in  the 
first  place,  thus  contributing  to  the  so-called 
"morale  problem." 

BEHAVIOR   PATTERNS 

The  rash  of  "morale  problem"  stories, 
which  have  appeared  over  the  last  six  months 
usually  center  on  three  behavior  patterns — 
disciplinary  problems.  Including  fragging  and 
refusal  to  obey  orders:  Increased  drug  use  by 
GIs.  and  racial  problems. 

Thus  far.  the  U.S.  military  command  con- 
cedes that  while  there  are  some  morale  prob- 
lems, they  exist  mostly  In  rear  areas  away 
from  combat  zones  and  are  no  more  wide- 
spread In  Vietnam  than  they  have  been  in 
any  other  war. 

A  Marine  colonel  at  the  U.S.  Military  Com- 
mand Headquarters  who  holds  this  view. 
said:  "Any  military  unit  anywhere  has  to 
work  hard  to  keep  peak  morale.  The  threat 
of  lagging  morale  always  comes  up  In  a  with- 
drawal situation.  It  happened  after  World 
War  II  and  after  the  Korean  War — everyone 
wants  to  be  the  flrst  on  the  list  to  go  home." 

The  colonel  said  that  attitude  Is  now  de- 
veloping here  and  is  complicated  by  the  fEu:t 
that  the  Vietnam  withdrawal  Is  underway 
while  the  wax  is  still  going  on.  No  one  wants 
to  be  the  last  American  killed  In  Vietnam, 
he  explained. 

He  discounted  the  significance  of  the  re- 
cent widely  publicized  cases  of  enlisted  men 
who  attempted  to  kill  superiors  they  felt 
were  too  gung  ho.  This  practice  has  been 
called  fragging  because  fragmentation  gre- 
nades were  used  in  several  of  the  cases.  The 
colonel  said  such  things  happened,  with  prob- 
ably the  same  frequency,  In  previous  wars. 

He  agreed  that  In  two  areas — racial  fric- 
tion and  excessive  drug  use — the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience differs  from  the  past.  "But  keep  in 
mind,"  the  colonel  added,  "that  we  did  not 
originate  these  problems  In  the  services, 
they  came  to  us  from  society  outside  and 
we're  doing  the  best  we  can  to  cope  with 
them." 

MORALE  PROBLEMS   PROBED 

Although  the  U.S.  command  denies  a  seri- 
ous morale  problem  exists  among  the  troops, 
it  was  learned  that  under  orders  from 
Abranis,  an  in-depth  study  of  morale  prob- 
lems was  begun  here  quietly  two  months  ago. 
The  study,  still  several  months  from  comple- 
tion, is  designed  to  find  the  extent  of  any 
morale  slippage  and  the  underlying  causes 
for  it. 

My  own  observation  Is  that  the  morale  Is 
generally  high  among  U.S.  combat  troops  and 
among  those  engaged  instlmulattng  work, 
such  as  serving  as  advisers  to  ARVN  forces. 
At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  serl- 
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ous  morale  problem  In  rear  echelon  units. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  the  GIs  have 
little  useful  or  interesting  work  to  do  and 
where  they  are  stationed  in  areas  near  big 
cities  which  have  been  placed  off  limits. 

When  discussing  the  American  withdrawal 
rate  with  repwrters  on  the  record,  military 
commanders  Insist  their  Judgment  is  based 
primarily  on  military  criteria.  Yet,  in  private 
informal  discussion  these  same  officials  re- 
peatedly refer  to  the  morale  problem  and  the 
growth  of  anti-military  feeling  at  home  as 
reasons  why  "we  should  get  the  hell  out  of 
here."  And  again  in  informal  discussions  only, 
American  commanders  from  all  services  In- 
creasingly cite  what  they  consider  a  growing 
Soviet  military  threat  to  Justify  a  quicker 
withdrawal  from  the  war.  They  express  con- 
cern that  unless  the  United  States  can  spend 
more  of  its  defense  money  on  new  weapons 
systems  "we  will  fall  behind  the  Russians." 

THE  RED   CHINESE   THREAT 

Thus  far,  few  In  the  military  establishment 
here  seem  to  attach  much  Importance  to 
what  many  Senate  doves  feel  Is  the  most 
oompelling  reason  for  a  speedy  withdrawal — 
the  danger  that  the  spreading  war,  already 
slooped  over  into  Cambodia  and  Laos,  will 
draw  in  Communist  China  and  precipitate 
a  nuclear  showdown. 

There  is.  in  fact,  a  worrisome  lack  of  con- 
cern among  U.S.  officials  that  Communist 
China  would  intervene  in  the  war,  however 
widespread  it  becomes.  But  important  diplo- 
mats representing  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States  do  not  share  this  complacency. 

One  pro-American  ambassador  said  pri- 
vately that  in  view  of  the  menacing  state- 
ments emanating  from  Peking  following  the 
South  Vietnamese  Inva-slon  of  Laoe,  he  does 
not  see  how  the  possibility  of  Chinese  inter- 
vention can  be  ruled  out. 


THE  GREEKS— GUARDIANS  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  mark  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence — 1821-29 — which  cul- 
minated in  their  freedom  from  almost 
400  years  of  Ottoman  rule  and  the  win- 
ning of  their  independence  from  Turkey, 
it  is  proper  that  Americans  express  their 
appreciation  to  the  Greek  people  for 
their  brave  struggle  for  freedom. 
Throughout  the  centuries — and  especial- 
ly more  recently  in  1967  when  the  free- 
dom loving  Greeks  subdued  an  imminent 
Communist  takeover;  and  restored  order 
by  rounding  up  and  jailing  the  Com- 
munist leaders,  organizers,  and  agita- 
tors— the  Greek  people  have  resisted  out- 
side suppression  and  tyranny.  Under  the 
leadership  of  their  diligent  and  compe- 
tent Prime  Minister  George  Papadopou- 
los,  the  Greek  people  in  1968  approved 
at  the  ballot  box  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  a  new  reform  constitution. 

The  history  of  Greece  has  been  the 
story  of  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  burn- 
ing the  flame  of  liberty.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  Greek  people  and  their  con- 
tributions to  western  civilization  in  art, 
architecture,  science,  mathematics,  phi- 
losophy, drama,  and  literature  have  been 
imsarpassed  by  any  other  culture. 
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Both  the  U.S.  Government  and  peo- 
ple expressed  a  warm  and  sympathetic 
feeling  toward  the  Greeks  during  their 
period  of  struggle  for  freedom  from  the 
Turks  and  extended  to  the  Greeks  at 
that  time  moral  and  financial  help.  To- 
day, voices  are  heard  in  our  Government 
highly  critical  of  the  present  Greek  Gov- 
ernment for  its  implacable  and  oppres- 
sive opposition  to  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism. 

Yet,  today  Greece  stands  as  the  great- 
est bulwark  against  Communist  tyranny 
in  all  Europe.  Were  it  not  for  the  present 
Greek  Government  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
might  well  have  been  excluded  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Our  Greek  friends,  de- 
spite the  few  American  antagonists,  re- 
main freedom's  strongest  bastion  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Americans  have  good  reason  for 
being  grateful  to  the  Greeks  for  manning 
the  ramparts  of  freedom  in  1971  as  they 
have  done  throughout  the  ages. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
letter  from  the  chairmen  of  the  Justice 
for  Greece  Committee,  Greek  Proclama- 
tion Committee,  and  Greek  Evzones  of 
America;  a  newsclipping  from  'Hellenic 
News,"  a  letter  from  his  Excellency  Arch- 
bishop lakovos  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, a  reprint  entitled  "How  Americans 
Responded  to  the  Greek  Revolution  of 
1821,"  a  paper  by  Prof.  Charilaos  La- 
goudakis  entitled  "New  York  State  and 
the  War  of  Greek  Independence  1821- 
30,"  and  an  American  opinion  article  by 
Thomas  J.  Haas  entitled  "George  Papa- 
dopoulos  and  the  Greeks": 

March  17,  1971. 
Congressman  John  R,  Rarick. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rarick  :  Your  objectiv- 
ity in  connection  with  the  present  Greek 
Government  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
"JUSTICE  FOR  GREECE  COMMITTEE",  the 
GREEK  PROCLAMATION  COMMITTEE", 
and  the  "GREEK  EVZONES  OP  AMERICA". 

The  members  of  our  respective  groups  be- 
lieve that  the  Greek  Government  has  been 
dedicated  to  sound  remedial  reforms  (social 
and  economic)  and  that  these  have  greatly 
benefited  x,he  entire  nation.  The  progress  and 
tranquility,  resulting  therefrom,  was  evident 
to  the  1  i/j  million  tourists  in  1970,  many  of 
whom  were  Greek  ethnics  from  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  been  burdened 
with  another  attempt  to  discredit  the  Greek 
Government  by  former  Greek  politicians 
whose  allegations  to  Greece  and  the  United 
States  is  suspect. 

Unfortunately,  the  latest  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  "investigators"  confined 
themselves  to  the  projected  politicians  that 
were  responsible  for  the  chaotic  situation  In 
Greece  prior  to  April  21,  1967.  This  cannot 
be  considered  an  impartial  investigation  of 
popular  sentiment  In  Greece,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination. 

Contrary  to  the  misleading  reports  of  anti- 
American  and  anti-Greek  Government  senti- 
ment circulated  by  a  small,  vociferous  mi- 
nority, the  Greek  Government  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Greek  people.  The  United  States  Government 
has  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  in  Greece,  Greece  has  now 
become  the  most  loyal  NATO  member. 

We  enclose  for  your  consideration  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  In  the  Hellenic  News,  an 
Independent  Greek  American  newspaper.  It 
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has  been  translated  into  English  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  undersigned.  It  reflects,  not  only 
the  majority  view  of  the  populace  in  Greece, 
but  also  the  majority  view  of  Hellenes 
throughout  the  world. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
undersigned,  therefore,  if  the  article  were 
entered  inro  the  Congressional  Record  as  an 
expression  of  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
Hellenic  Community  of  America. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Dr.   Nicholas  Destounis, 
National  Chair-man,  Justice  for  Greece 
Committee. 

P.    B.    BOORAS, 

National  Chairman,  Greek  Proclama- 
tion Committee. 

C.  B.  Roche, 
Secretary,  Greek  Evzones  of  America. 

[From  Hellenic  News,  Feb.    11,   1971] 

ON  Mr.  Blank's  "Investigation" 

(By  Spyros  Trlantafyllou) 

Every  so  often.  Senator  Blank  comes  out 
with  his  statements  in  various  forms  to  as- 
sert that  he  is  struggling  for  Greece's  re- 
turn to  democratic  life,  "protecting"  thus.  In 
his  opinion,  the  liberties  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple. In  this  way,  Mr.  Blank  Justifies  his  as- 
saults against  the  Greek  Government  and 
the  National  Revolution  of  April  21,  1967,  as 
well  as  his  protests  to  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  suspend  the  American  aid  until 
Greece  pulls  back  to  the  parliamentary  "nor- 
malcy." 

Besides  Mr.  Blank,  there  are  some  other 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House,  sw  well 
as  some  American  newspapers — with  "The 
New  York  Times"  flrst  in  line — who  insist- 
ently charge  against  the  Greek  Government 
established  by  the  National  Revolution  of 
April  21.  1907,  and  use  repetltiously  the  ra- 
tional that  they  act  .  .  .  "In  the  name  of 
Democracy." 

It  Is,  Indeed,  very  .  .  .  touching  to  see 
these  distinguished  American  politicians  and 
Journalists  being  concerned  about  Greece, 
her  Democracy,  the  freedoms  of  the  Greek 
people,  however  distant  they  may  be  from 
the  fact  that  the  National  Revolution  of 
April  21,  1967,  averted  the  threat  of  a  new 
Vietnam  In  Europe,  and  that  without  the 
present  Greek  Government  the  Americans 
and  their  6th  Fleet  would  have  been  thrown 
out  of  the  Mediterranean  and  that  NATO 
would  have  crumbled  Into  pieces. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  bitter 
political  experience  and  the  prudence  of  the 
Greek  people,  the  Revolution's  composure 
and  the  national  responsibility  of  the  present 
Greek  Government  did  not  allow  an  explo- 
sion of  the  Greek  temper  to  happen  as  a 
result  of  these  unjustified  Insults,  and  cause 
an  anti-American  feeling  as  exists  preeently 
in  Turkey. 

That  is  also  because  the  Greeks  are  still 
teaching  Democracy:  because  they  know  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  what  freedom  means 
throughout  centuries  of  innumerable  histor- 
ical examples  with  their  struggle,  sacrifice 
and  bloodshed  to  preserve  their  freedom  and 
Democracy. 

The  Greeks  have  never  asked  from  friendly 
nations  or  allies  any  protection  or  assistance 
to  secure  their  political  liberties — which  they 
are  able  to  restore  and  preserve  when  it  be- 
comes necjssary.  In  the  past,  and  particularly 
during  the  German  occupation,  the  reaction 
of  the  Greek  people — the  most  recent  exam- 
ple of  Greek  mentality — proves  that  the 
Greeks  would  have  overthrown  the  present 
Revolution  if  they  had  not  been  convinced 
about  its  national  necessity. 

The  Greeks  are  not  naive  nor  cowardly 
people  by  letting  their  Armed  Poroee  inter- 
fere, in  protecting  and  restoring  their  insti- 
tutions, with  no  sign  of  protest.  It  is  simply 
because,  in  the  past,  these  Institutions  were 
under  constant  Jeopiardy  and  their  very  ex- 
istence  was   threatened   by   ainbltlotu   and 
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ruthless  pxjliticlans  who  pursued  personal 
and  partisan  gains  at  the  expense  of  national 
interest.  Above  any  other  political,  econom- 
ical or  social  freedoms  the  Greeks  place  their 
national  freedom,  which  they  value  as  the 
dearest  of  all  freedoms. 

Obviously,  the  foreign  zealots  who  sup- 
posedly "defend"  freedom  and  democracy — 
and  particularly  the  Americans,  whose  na- 
tional freedom  was  never  threatened — ignore 
this  fact.  Furthermore,  the  Greeks  know  that 
Democracy  and  Civil  Rights  In  their  Country 
are  protected  by  the  Greek  Armed  Forces 
which  have  been  gpjardlng  them  ever  since 
the  new  Greek  State  was  constituted  after 
1821's  Revolution. 

The  Greek  Armed  Forces,  acting  within 
the  spirit  of  preservmg  Democracy  In  the 
Country,  often  obliged  In  the  p«ist  the  Crown, 
bad  political  leaders  or  worse  politicians  to 
accept  the  Constitutions  on  which  the  Coun- 
try relied  until  April  21,  1967,  when  the  Na- 
tional Revolution  took  over  and  with  the 
people's  consent  voted  the  new  Constitu- 
tional Chart  of  1968.  Mr.  Blank  and  the 
others — the  few  or  many  American  politi- 
cians— should  therefore  know  that  If  they 
want  to  restore  in  Greece  the  same  political 
chaos  with  such  leaders  as  Kanellopouloe, 
Mavros.  Papa<spyrou,  Averof,  A.  Pajiandreou, 
Glezos,  Kefalllnoe  and  others,  and  return  to 
the  same  era,  with  the  Laxnbraki's  gangs  and 
the  red  or  reddish  pimps  of  democracy,  they 
should  know  that  under  no  conditions  will 
the  Greek  people  accept  such  "restoration." 

In  the  Greek  conscience,  the  Revolution 
and  the  Papadopoulos'  Government  are 
comparatively  speaking,  a  thousand  times 
better  than  the  corrupted  prerevolutlonary 
political  establishment,  even  more  bo,  be- 
cause during  this  Administration  no  one  was 
hurt  or  abused. 

These  gentlemen  should  also  know  that 
that  Greek  people  have  never  forgotten  the 
Bloody  December  of  1944,  the  nightmarish 
days  of  mass  executions  by  the  communists, 
the  communist  guerrilla  war — the  so  called 
civil  war — and  the  turbulent  era  of  1963- 
1987. 

However,  Mr.  Blank  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can politicians  and  Joumalists — who  appear 
to  be  fighting  a  good-intentloned  battle  for  a 
so-called  "democratic  restoration"  In 
Greece — must  know,  for  If  they  don't  know 
we  are  telling  them  now,  that  their  political 
tactics  and  their  assaults  against  the  Na- 
tional Revolution  and  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment do  not  promote  the  cause  of  Democracy, 
but  rather  help  and  directly  support  the 
Soviet  policy  and  propaganda,  which  for 
many  years  have  been  working  to  create  antl- 
amerlcanism  In  Greece.  Where  then  the  So- 
viet policy  and  propaganda  failed,  acting  in 
Isolation,  to  cause  corrosion  in  the  Greek- 
American  friendship,  this  failure  la  being 
transformed  gradually  into  a  successful  ac- 
complishment on  Russian  accotmt  ( I )  by 
these  American  Senators  and  their  press  who 
express  Mr.  Blank's  views.  For  their  state- 
ments and  articles  are  Insults  against  the 
Greek,  self-esteem  and  patriotism  and  en- 
rage the  Greeks  against  the  United  States. 

Did  Mr.  Blank  ever  stop  to  think  what  the 
repercussions  would  be  in  the  case  of  Greece's 
neutrality,  or  even  her  participation  in  the 
Eastern  Alliance? 

Because  we  don't  think  that  the  tactics  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  American  Senate  support  the 
Greek-American  relations,  or  serve  the  Amer- 
ican Interests  .  . . 

The  Greeks  have  survived  through  thou- 
sands of  years,  before  America  was  discov- 
ered and  without  .  .  .  American  aid.  In  situa- 
tions far  more  critical  than  today's;  and  they 
are  now  doing  their  best  for  their  country, 
even  vrlthstandlng  a  slight  and  insignificant 
deviation  from  the  parliamentary  system, 
trying  to  restore  everjrthing  that  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  tmscrupuloua  poUtlctena  of 
the  past. 
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By  this,  we  are  not  referring  to  the  accom- 
plishments made  by  the  National  Revolution 
and  the  Papadopoulos"  Government  in  im- 
proving the  standards  of  living  In  Greece  aind 
fostering  a  healthy  economy  with  a  steady 
growth.  It  is  not  our  Intention  to  become 
advocates,  to  herald  these  successes  and  plead 
for  their  stay  In  Greek  Administration.  We 
are  limiting  ourselves  only  within  the  area 
of  national  sovereignty,  in  order  to  under- 
line the  importance  of  National  Revolution's 
contribution  to  Greece  and  the  Greeks,  who. 
even  with  none  of  these  improvements  In 
their  lives,  would  still  support  the  present 
Government.  With  no  hesitation,  the  Greeks 
will  be  eternally  grateful  to  them  because 
this  Government  literally  saved  them  from 
a  serious  national  danger  and  secured  for 
them  their  national  freedom. 

Of  course,  it  is  Mr.  Blank's  right  to  believe 
in  whatever  he  thinks  right,  even  In  mat- 
ters concerning  Greek  affairs.  But  no  Greek 
is  responsible  for  his  Impatience  to  reasona- 
bly wait  and  witness  the  end,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  National  Revolution  In  which 
the  Greeks  believe  deeply. 

As  of  this  moment  we  don't  know  the  con- 
tent of  the  report  that  Mr.  Blank's  special 
emissaries  axe  writing  on  Greece,  nor  are 
aware  of  the  Senator's  future  plans  .  .  .  What 
we  know,  however.  Is  that  the  patience  of 
the  Greek  people,  the  National  Revolution 
and  the  Greek  Government  cannot  remain 
calm  forever;  their  patience  has  limits  which 
are  getting  Increasingly  narrower,  because 
the  Senator's  rhetoric  on  a  non-existent  for 
the  Greeks  issue  creates  a  crack  in  the 
Greek-American  relations,  with  possible  in- 
ternational consequences  threatening  se- 
verely the  Free  World. 

In  spite  of  malicious  propaganda,  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  Fascism,  Nazism  or  Dicta- 
torship In  Greece.  What  we  have  there  Is  a 
peaceful  Revolution  which  enjoys  the  trust 
and  support,  not  only  of  the  Greek  people 
In  the  Motherland,  but  of  all  around  the 
world,  because  today's  Greek  Government  is 
building  the  future  Greek  Democrscy  totally 
freed  from  the  perils  It  experienced  In  the 
past. 

Pour  million  tourists  who  visited  Greece 
during  the  last  3  years  is  very  Impressive 
a  number  to  provide  the  factual  evidence  and 
confirmation  of  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
National  Revolution,  even  though  Mr. 
Blank's  special  envoys  may  probably  Ignore 
It.  But  Greece  won't  get  lost  In  spite  of  such 
biased  reports.  She  was  not  lost  when  she 
rejected  with  contempt  the  decisions  of  the 
"European  Coffee-Shop,"  known  as  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe,  and  she  Is  still  glowing  against 
the  ridiculous  discussions  and  the  meaning- 
less books  by  authors  such  as  Mrs.  Vlachos 
and  Mrs.  Margaret,  as  well  as  agsdnst  Me- 
llna's  telegenic  hysteria  .  .  . 

It  Is  a  really  happy  coincidence,  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Free  World,  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  look  at  the  so 
called  "Greek  Issue" — which  In  essence  does 
not  exist — In  Its  real  dimensions  and  not 
from  a  prejudicial  position  which  character- 
is^es  the  demagogic  attitudes  and  sophistries 
of  the  suspicious  "protectors"  of  democracy 
in  Greece. 

Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese 

OF  North  and  Sottth  Aiierica, 
Neto  York,  N.Y..  March  22,  1971. 
Dear  Congressman:  In  prldeful  anticipa- 
tion of  the  160th  Anniversary  of  Greek  In- 
dependence, which  will  begin  on  March  25, 
1971  and  be  commemorated  throughout  the 
year  by  our  Oreek-Amerlcan  Communities, 
Schools  and  organlaatlons,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  the  enclosed  material 
describing  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm  which 
the  brave  struggle  of  the  enslaved  Greeks  for 
their  liberty  stirred  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  Americans  of  that  day. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  John 
Qulncy  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster  spoke 
elcx}uently  on  behalf  of  Greek  Independence 
In  the  Congress,  and  used  their  Influence  to 
have  It  supported  by  the  Oreat  European 
Powers;  while  high-minded  Phllhellenes  like 
Samuel  Orldley  Howe  of  Boston  and  George 
Jarvls  of  New  York  fought  In  Greece,  the  lat- 
ter losing  his  life,  as  did  Lord  Byron,  and 
other  non-Greeks,  in  a  noble  cause. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  of  Hellenic  descent, 
it  Is  most  moving  that  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  to  free  themselves  from  Ottoman  rule 
generated  such  passionate  fervor  among 
Americans,  some  of  whom  bad  themselves 
fought  in  the  American  Revolution  a  half 
century  earlier  and  had  been  sustained  by 
the  eternal  democratic  principles  for  which 
Greece  had  always  stood. 

This  fervldness  of  the  Americans  Is  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  by  the  names  directly  as- 
sociated with  Greek  Independence — like  Yp- 
sUantl  (in  Michigan)  and  Navarlno  (in  New 
York)  given  to  American  towns  and  cities; 
while  older  Greek  names  like  Troy,  Syracuse, 
Ithaca.  Solon,  Ulysses,  Hector,  Corinth — to 
take  only  a  few  of  many  examples  from  New 
York  State  alone — had  earlier  been  bestowed 
In  appreciation  of  the  Hellenism  for  which 
they  stood. 

Americans  have  traditionally  championed 
the  causes  of  freedom,  justice  and  equality  for 
all  nations  and  peoples,  and  It  is  our  prayers 
and  hope  that  our  observance  of  the  150th 
Anniversary  of  Greek  Independence,  will 
strike  responsive  chords  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  ouz  Americans  of  today. 
Yours  most  sincerely. 

Archbishop  Iakovos. 

How  Americans  Responded  to  the  Greek 
Revolution  op  1821 

Reaction  to  the  Greek  Revolution  of  1821 
varied  considerably  with  Europeans  and 
Americans. 

While  official  standpoints  among  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  did  not  as  a  rule  reflect 
the  feelings  of  the  populace  towards  the 
Greeks  fighting  to  shake  off  four  hundred 
years  of  slavery,  in  the  United  States  both 
government  and  people  developed  from  the 
very  beginning  a  very  sympathetic  and  warm 
attitude  towards  the  enslaved  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Hellenes  and  extended  to 
them  substantial  moral  and  financial  help. 
The  fighting  Greeks  felt  that  their  natural 
ally  in  a  struggle  for  freedom  were  the  Amer- 
icans, who  had  themselves  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  liberation,  and  their  appeals  to  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
are  animated  with  the  kind  of  trust  enter- 
tained for  those  whose  faith  In  eternal  Ideals 
had  been  sealed  with  blood  and  victory. 

Here  are  some  eternal  values  that  man, 
going  through  the  fortunes  of  good  suid  evil 
in  community  and  nation,  has  come  to  be- 
lieve in.  The  thought  of  the  fighting  Greeks 
expressed  simply  yet  magnificently  by  the 
slogan  "freedom  or  death,"  finds  an  equally 
magnificent  response  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  a  new  nation,  the  destiny  of  which 
had  already  ordained  It  to  guide  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  in  the  manner  In  which  the 
Greeks  had  done  two  thousand  years  before. 

The  Appeal  of  the  Me-ssenian  Senate  writ- 
ten in  Kalamata,  May  25,  1821,  translated 
from  the  French  and  published  in  "The  North 
American  Review,"  October  16,  1823: 

To  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Having  formed  the  resolution  to 
live  or  die  for  freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward 
you  by  a  Just  sympathy;  since  it  is  in  your 
land  that  Liberty  has  fixed  her  abode,  and 
by  you  that  she  is  prized  as  by  our  fathers. 
Hence,  in  invoking  her  name,  we  Invoke 
yours  at  the  same  time,  trusting  that  In 
Imitating  you,  we  shall  imitate  our  ancestors, 
and  be  thought  worthy  of  them  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  resembling  vou. 

Though  separated  from  you  by  mighty 
oceans,   your  character  brings  you  near  us. 
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We  esteem  you  nearer  than  the  nations  on 
our  frontiers;  and  we  posse:jS,  in  you,  friends, 
fellow-citizens,  and  brethren,  because  you 
are  Just,  humane  and  generous:  Just  because 
free,  generous  and  liberal  because  Chnstian. 
Your  liberty  Is  not  propped  on  the  slavery 
of  other  nations,  nor  your  prosperity  on  their 
calamities  and  sufferings.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, free  and  prosperous  yourselves,  you 
are  desirous  that  all  men  should  share  the 
same  blesaings;  that  all  should  enjoy  thoie 
rights,  to  which  all  are  by  nature  equally 
entitled.  It  is  you,  who  first  proclaimed  these 
rights;  it  is  you  who  have  been  the  first 
again  to  recognise  them  In  rendering  the 
rank  of  men  to  the  Africans  degraded  to  the 
level  of  brutes.  It  is  by  your  example,  that 
Eurupe  has  abolished  the  shameful  and  cruel 
trade  in  human  fiesh.  from  you  that  she  re- 
ceives lessons  of  Justice,  and  learns  to  re- 
nounce her  absurd  and  sanguinary  customs. 
This  glory.  Americans,  is  yours  alone,  and 
raises  you  above  all  the  nations  which  have 
gained  a  name  for  liberty  and  laws. 

It  Is  for  you.  citizens  of  America,  to  crown 
this  glory,  in  aiding  us  to  puruc  Greece  from 
the  barbarians,  who  for  four  hundred  years 
have  polluted  the  soil.  It  is  surely  worthy 
of  you  to  repay  the  obligations  of  the  civil- 
ized nations,  and  to  banish  ignorance  and 
barbarism  from  the  country  of  freedom  and 
the  arts.  You  will  not  assuredly  imitate  the 
culpable  Indifference  or  rather  the  long  in- 
gratitude of  some  of  the  Eurr-peans.  No.  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Penn.  of  Washington,  and 
of  Franklin,  will  not  refuse  their  aid  to  the 
descendants  of  Phoclon  and  Thrasybulus,  of 
Aratus  and  of  Philopoemen.  Yoti  have  al- 
ready shown  them  esteem  and  confidence  In 
sending  your  children  to  their  schools.  You 
know  with  what  pleasure  they  were  wel- 
comed, and  the  steady  kindness  and  atten- 
tion which  they  received.  If  such  has  been 
their  conduct  when  enslaved,  what  friend- 
ship and  zeal  will  they  not  manifest  to  you, 
when  through  your  aid  they  shall  have 
broken  their  chains.  Greece  will  then  fur- 
nish you  advantages,  which  you  can  in  vain 
seek  from  her  ignorant  and  cruel  tyrants; 
and  the  bonds  of  gratitude  and  fraternity 
will  forever  unite  the  Greeks  and  the  Ameri- 
cans. Our  interests  are  of  a  nature  more  and 
more  to  cement  an  alliance  founded  on  free- 
dom and  virtue. 

At  Kalamata,  May  25,  1821.  Signed,  The 
Messenlan  Senate  at  Calamata,  Peter  Mav- 
romlchalis.  commander  In  chief. 

Excerpt  from  "The  North  American  Re- 
view" commentary  on  the  above.  October  16, 
1823: 

The  Greeks  have  taken  the  liberty,  as  we 
did  in  1776.  of  declaring  themselves  free; 
they  have  raised  armies  and  navies;  they  have 
defeated  the  Turks  in  several  engagements, 
both  at  sea  and  on  land;  they  have  taken 
some  of  the  most  important  fortresses,  par- 
ticularly Napoli  di  Romania,  by  its  position 
and  strength  the  most  important  of  all;  they 
have  organized  a  system  of  government, 
whic^,  though  far  from  being  faultless,  is 
upon  the  whole  a  Judicious  system:  and  fi- 
nally they  have  made  such  progress  in  the 
war.  that  a  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  a  Journal  not  friendly  to 
insurrection  against  masters,  civilized  or  bar- 
barous, has  ventured  to  say.  "that  It  now 
appears  extremely  probable  (we  might  in- 
deed, we  believe,  use  a  still  stronger  expres- 
sion! the  Greeks  will  be  able  to  establish 
their  Independence." 

Excerpt  from  James  Monroe's  annual  Mes- 
sage to  Congress.  December  2.  1822: 

The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  arouses  In 
our  bosoms  the  best  feelings,  of  which  cur 
nature  Is  susceptible.  Superior  skill  and  re- 
finement in  the  arts,  heroic  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion, disinterested  patriotism,  enthusiastic 
zeal,  and  devotion  in  favor  of  public  liberty 
are  associated  with  our  recoUecf  Icn  of  ancient 
Greece.   That  su-h   a   countrv   shcu'.d   have 
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been  overwhelmed  and  so  long  hidden,  as  it 
were,  frum  the  world  under  a  gloomy  des- 
potism, has  been  a  cause  for  unceasing  and 
deep  repret  to  gener.yiis  minds  for  ages  past 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  reappear- 
ance 01  liiose  people  In  ihelr  original  charac- 
ter, conieiidinn  iii  lavor  of  their  liberties 
bl-.juld  produce  that  great  excitement  and 
sympathy  in  their  favor,  which  have  been  so 
signally  displayed  throughout  the  United 
States  A  strnue  hope  is  entertained  that 
theio  people  will  receive  their  independence 
and  resume  tlieir  equal  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Excerpts  from  James  Mo:iroe's  annua! 
Message  to   Congres.s.   Decemlier  2,   1823: 

Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which 
was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars 
which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  neverfheless  remains  the  same, 
which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  Internal 
concerns  of  any  of  its  powers,  to  consider  the 
government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment for  us:  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  it.  and  to  preserve  those  relations 
by  a  frank,  firm  and  manly  policy,  meeting 
in  all  Instances  the  claims  of  every  power, 
submitting  to  injuries  from  noi.e. 

A  strong  hope  has  been  long  entertained, 
founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
that  they  would  succeed  la  their  contest. 
and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  believed  that  the 
whole  civilized  world  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare.  Although  no  Power  has  de- 
clared in  their  favor,  yet  none,  according  to 
our  Information,  has  taken  part  agaiiist 
them.  Their  cause  and  their  name  have  pro- 
tected them  from  dangers  which  might  ere 
this  have  overwhelmed  any  other  people. 
The  ordinary  calculations  of  interest,  and 
of  acquisition,  with  a  view  to  aggrandize- 
ment, which  mingle  so  much  In  the  transac- 
tions of  nations,  seem  to  have  had  no  effect 
in  regard  to  them.  Prom  the  facts  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  good 
cause  to  believe  that  their  enemy  has  lo.st 
forever  all  dominion  over  them;  that  Greece 
will  become  again  an  independent  nation. 
that  she  may  obtain  that  rank,  is  the  object 
of  our  most  ardent  wishes. 

Excerpt  from  James  Monroe's  annual 
Message  to  Congress,  December  7,   1824: 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  civilized  world,  in  which  the  United 
States  have  taken  a  deep  interest,  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  how  large  a  portion  of  it  is 
blessed  with  peace.  The  only  wars  which  now 
exist  within  that  limit,  are  those  between 
Turkey  and  Greece,  In  Europe,  and  between 
Spain  and  the  new  Governments,  our  neigh- 
bors, in  this  hemisphere.  In  both  these  wars, 
the  cause  of  Independence,  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  continues  to  prevail.  The  success 
of  Greece,  whe:i  the  relative  population  of 
the  conte::dlug  parties  is  considered,  com- 
mands our  admiration  and  applause,  and 
tha*  it  ha-  had  a  similar  effect  with  the 
neighborii.g  Power.s  is  obv.ous  The  feeling 
of  the  '.vhole  civilized  world  is  excited.  In  a 
high  degree,  in  the^r  favor.  May  we  not  hope 
that  these  sentiments,  winning  in  the  hearts 
of  their  respective  Governments,  may  lead 
to  a  more  decisive  result?  That  they  may 
produce  an  accord  among  them  to  replace 
Greece  on  the  ground  which  she  formerly 
he!d.  and  to  which  her  heroic  exertions,  at 
this  day.  ho  eminently  entitle  her? 

Fvc?rpt  frrm  John  Qulncy  Adams  annual 
Mersa^e  to  Congress,  December  4,  1827: 

From  the  Intere.'vt  taken  by  this  sovereign 
(the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia)  in  behalf 
of  he  £ufferlng  Greeks,  and  from  the  spirit 
with  which  others  of  the  great  European 
P  '.vers  are  co-operating  with  him,  the  friends 
of  *'re;ci?m  and  humanity  may  Indulge  the 
h'  p?,  that  they  will  obtUn  relief  from  the 
mri<st  unequal  of  conflicts,  which  they  have 
so  long  and  .so  gallantly  sustained;  that 
they  will  enjoy  the  blessing  of  self-govern- 
ment, whlc"!  by  their  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  iibe.-ty  they  have  richly  earned;  and  that 
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their  Independence  will  be  secured  by  those 
liberal  institutions,  of  which  their  country 
furnished  the  earliest  examples  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  which  have  conse- 
crated to  Immortal  remembrance  the  very  soil 
for  which  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  have  so  warmly  Indulged 
with  their  cause,  have  been  acknowledged 
by  their  government,  In  a  letter  of  thanks, 
which  I  have  received  from  their  Illustrious 
President,  a  translation  of  which  Is  now 
communicated  to  Congress,  the  Represen- 
tatives of  that  nation  to  whom  this  tribute 
of  gratitude  was  Intended  to  be  paid,  and  to 
whom  it  was  Justly  due. 

Excerpts  from  the  speech  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster dtirlng  the  discussion  of  the  "Greek 
Question"  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  published  In  the  Howard  Gazette,  Janu- 
ary, 1824: 

It  was  difficult,  on  any  occasion  that  called 
the  attention  to  a  sfxjt  on  the  globe  so  con- 
nected with  association  and  recollections  as 
Greece,  to  avoid  some  degree  of  warmth  and 
enthusiasm.  Yet,  he  was  entirely  sensible 
that.  In  gravely  legislating  on  the  present 
subject,  those  feelings  must  be  chastised. 
He  should  endeaver,  In  what  he  had  to  offer 
to  the  House,  to  repress  such  feelings  as  far 
as  it  was  practicable;  yet.  if  we  would  wholly 
escape  from  them,  we  must  fly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  civilized  world;  we  must  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  social  order,  the  bounds 
wliere  laws  and  knowledge  are  found;  nay, 
we  must  have  this  Hall,  before  we  can  turn 
away  from  the  memorials  of  ancient  Greece. 
What,  he  asked,  is  this  popular  assembly? 
wliat  this  free  discussion  of  public  measures? 
what  this  open,  unreserved  action,  of  mind 
upon  mind?  what  that  popular  eloquence 
which,  if  it  were  now  present,  would  on  such 
a  theme,  shake  this  hall  to  Its  centre?  what 
are  these  but  such  memorials?  This  mag- 
nificent edifice,  these  columns,  with  their 
stately  proportions,  this  fine  architecture  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  what  are  these, 
but  so  many  witnesses  of  what  Greece  once 
was.  and  what  she  has  taught  us  to  be?  Yet 
sir,  I  have  not  Introduced  the  resolution,  now 
on  your  table,  with  any  view  towards  re- 
paying aught  of  the  debt,  which  we.  In  com- 
iriDn  with  the  civilized  world,  owe  to  that 
land  of  science,  freedom,  arts,  and  arms.  It 
is  a  debt  that  never  can  be  paid.  Whatever 
may  be  our  feelings  of  gratitude  for  these 
gifts,  we  are  constrained  to  act  with  a  view 
alone  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and 
of  our  relations  to  it.  What  I  propose,  and 
what  I  shall  say,  has  reference  to  modern, 
not  to  ancient  Greece — to  the  living,  not 
t3  the  dead.  . . . 

Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
condition  of  that  country  has  undergone  a 
great  improvement.  Her  marine  produces  the 
best  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean — better  In 
that  sea,  than  even  our  own.  Their  com- 
merce, before  the  present  commotions,  had 
begun  to  extend  Itself  to  Prance  and  Spain. 
Hobhouse  (our  best  authority)  states  their 
seamen  at  fifty  thousand;  but  that  number 
is  certainly  much  too  large — they  have  153,- 
0(X)  tons  of  shipping,  which  Is  equal  to  about 
one  fifth  of  that  of  the  United  States.  Their 
population  in  European  Turkey  is  about  five 
millions,  and  in  Asia  Minor  about  two  mil- 
lions more.  Their  moral  state  Is  advancing 
rapidly  in  all  respects — the  literati  of  Europe 
conceived  a  strong  Interest  In  their  behalf, 
and  sent  books  and  scholars  and  printing 
presses  Into  Greece — many  of  the  works  of 
modern  Europe  have  been  translated  Into 
their  language,  and  they  have  produced 
many  works  entirely  original.  This  people,  a 
P«ople  of  Intelligence,  Ingenuity,  refinement, 
spirit  and  enterprise,  have  been  for  ceniiiries 
under  the  most  atrocious,  unparaUeled  Tar- 
^lan  barbarism  that  ever  oppressed  the 
numan  race,  .  . 

The  situation  of  Greece  had  excited  the 
•ympathies  of  Western  Europe  for  30  vears 
past.  Societies  had  been  formed  in  Germany 
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to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  suffering 
people — branches  of  those  societies  were  ex- 
tended Into  Greece — many  of  their  youth 
were  carefully  Instructed  In  literature — many 
disbanded  officers  from  the  European  armies 
entered  Into  the  Grecian  service,  and  a  con- 
siderable amelioration  of  their  condition 
with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  education 
began  to  be  effected.  In  1821,  the  revolt  took 
place  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachla;  a  revolt 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  fomented 
by  Russia.  The  Emperor  brought  down  a 
large  force  upon  the  BoephoniB — and  a  rup- 
ture seemed  Immediately  Impending.  Russia 
demanded  that  the  Turkish  forces  should  be 
withdrawn  from  those  two  northern  prov- 
inces. At  the  same  time  that  Ypsllantl  was 
In  rebellion  on  the  North,  the  Porte  had  to 
carry  on  a  desperate  struggle  with  All  Pacha 
In  the  West.  And  another  war  with  Persia 
threatened  In  the  East.  "Then  It  wm  that 
the  Greek  revolution  burst  forth.  They  soon 
poesessed  themselves  of  the  open  country  of 
the  Morea,  and  forced  the  Turks  to  flee  for 
refuge  into  the  cities.  Of  these,  Trlix)!lzza 
soon  fell  Into  their  hands;  and  then  they 
began  to  contemplate  a  government.  They 
assembled  a  Congress  (the  name  Is  hallowed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — It  Is  a  name  dear 
to  freedom ) ,  and  began  to  organize  a  system 
of  laws.  .  .  . 

Talking  about  the  slaughter  and  burning 
of  Chios,  he  states: 

And,  Sir,  on  the  wharves  of  Boston  did  I 
see  the  utensils  from  the  hearths  of  that  po\- 
Ished,  refined,  and  literary  people,  selling 
for  old  copper.  Numbers  of  children,  all 
whose  relatives  had  been  slaughtered,  were 
picked  up  by  the  merchants  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  some  of  them  are  now  among 
us.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  things 
which,  to  be  well  done,  must  be  promptly 
done.  If  we  even  determine  to  do  the  thing 
that  is  now  proposed,  we  may  do  it  too 
late.  Sir.  I  am  not  of  those  who  are  for  with- 
holding aid  when  It  is  most  urgently  needed, 
and  when  the  stress  is  past,  and  the  aid  no 
knger  necessary,  overwhelming  the  sufferers 
with  caresses,  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see 
my  fellow  man  drowning  without  stretch- 
ing out  a  hand  to  help  him,  till  he  has  by 
his  own  efforts  and  presence  of  mind 
reached  the  shore  iti  safety,  and  then  encum- 
ber him  with  aid.  With  suffering  Greece 
now  Is  the  crisis  of  her  fate — her  great,  it 
may  be,  her  last  struggle.  Sir,  while  we  sit 
here  deliberating,  her  destiny  may  be  de- 
cided. The  Greeks,  contending  with  ruthless 
oppressors,  turn  their  eyes  to  us.  and  Invoke 
us  by  their  ancestors,  slaughtered  wives 
and  children,  by  their  own  blood,  poured 
out  like  water,  by  the  hecatombs  of  dead 
they  have  heaped  up,  as  it  were  to  heaven, 
they  Invoke,  they  Implore  us  lor  some  cheer- 
ing sound,  some  look  of  sympathy,  some 
token  of  compassionate  regard.  They  look  to 
us  as  the  great  Republic  of  the  earth — and 
they  ask  us  by  our  common  faith,  whether 
we  can  forget  that  they  are  struggling,  as 
we  once  struggled,  for  what  we  now  so 
happily  enjoy.-  I  cannot  say.  sir.  that  they 
will  succeed:  this  rests  with  heaven.  But  for 
myself,  sir,  if  I  should  to-morrow  hear  that 
thty  have  failed — that  their  last  phalanx 
had  sunk  beneath  the  Turkish  cimetar,  that 
the  flames  of  their  last  city  had  sunk  in  Its 
ashes,  and  that  nought  remained  but  the 
wide  melancholy  waste  where  Greece  once 
was.  I  should  still  reflect,  with  the  most 
lu-artfelt  satisfaction,  that  I  liave  asked  you. 
in  the  name  of  seven  millions  of  freemen, 
that  you  would  give  tht-m  at  least  the  cheer- 
ing of  one  friendly  voice  .... 

Excerpts  from  the  Appeal  to  the  Hcuse 
of  Representatives  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  December  29.  1823 : 

In  ihe  opinion  of  the  meeting  the  in- 
depe:  denre  of  thi'  Or-.-ek  iiaticn  vva-  a  s.u'o- 
Ject  of  the  highi.st  cncern  to  the  Interest 
of  the  human  race,  and  recommended  itself 
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to  the  approbation  of  every  civilized  people 
by  the  most  powerful  considerations  that 
could  possibly  be  addressed  either  to  the 
Judgment  or  to  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  .  . 

The  committee  conceived  that  they  will 
have  discharged  their  trust  when  they  make 
known  to  Congress  the  anxious  desire  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  either  that  the 
independence  of  the  Greeks  may  be  speedUy 
and  formally  recognized  or  such  steps  pre- 
paratory thereto  taken  as  may,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Government,  be  consistent  with  Its 
Interests,  its  policy,  and  its  honor  .... 

Excerpts  from  the  Appeal  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  citizens  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  January  5.  1824. 

That  the  contest  of  an  oppressed  and  en- 
slaved people  for  the  invaluable  blessings  of 
self-government,  and  of  a  Christian  people 
for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  has  a 
claim  to  the  best  wishes  of  this  nation,  for  its 
eventual  success,  and  to  whatever  aid  and 
encouragement,  consistently  with  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  self-preservation,  it  may  have 
the  ablUty  to  afford. 

No  one  who  has  duly  reflected  upon  the 
consequences  'vhich  have  resulted  from  our 
own  successful  struggle  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  not  as  respects  the  Interests  of  na- 
tion only,  but  as  it  has  affected  also  the 
condition  of  the  whole  clvlUzed  world,  can 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  question  of  the 
erection  of  a  new  independent  Christian 
State  is  the  most  momentous  that  can  oc- 
cur in  the  program  of  human  affairs,  and 
especially  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people.  Centuries, 
whose  annals  are  filled  with  the  common 
succession  of  wars  and  conquests,  may  pass 
away,  without  being  attended  with  any  im- 
portant result  to  the  great  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity;  but  the  emancipation 
irom  a  barbarous  despotism  of  a  gallant  and 
enterprising  and  Intelligent  people  must  be 
followed  by  the  most  propltloiis  conse- 
quences, and  cannot  fall  to  add  to  the  se- 
curity of  all  free  Governments,  by  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  those  who  are  devoted  to 
their  common  defence,  .  .  . 

Excerpts  from  an  Appeal  by  American  stu- 
dents resolved  in  Andover,  Mass.,  December 
13,  1823: 

To  Americans,  any  brave  and  generous  na- 
tion, struggling  for  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, is  a  spectacle  never  to  be  regarded  with 
indifference;  but  when  a  people.  Inheriting 
a  spirit  which  ages  of  suffering  have  not  sub- 
dued, and  professing  the  same  Christian 
faith  with  ourselves — breaking  the  chains  of 
their  oppressors,  not  only  look  to  us  as  the 
chosen  people  of  freedom,  gathering  strength 
from  our  example,  and  hope  from  our  his- 
tory; but  call  on  us  as  Freemen  and  as 
Christians  to  aid  them  In  their  hour  of 
peril; — if  we  should  turn  away  from  that  ap- 
peal, and  refuse  to  hear  their  cry,  we  should 
prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  name  In 
which  we  glory.  .  .  . 

Resolved : 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Seminary 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  Greeks  In  their 
present  struggle. 

2.  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  one 
from  every  college  and  stale,  repre-ienied 
here  be  appointed  to  confer  with  our  Profes- 
sors on  the  subject:  to  take  up  a  contribu- 
tion, and  receive  subscriptions  here;  und  to 
propose  a  Circular  for  the-  various  colleses 
and  professional  seminaries  in  this  country. 

3.  That  if  the  members  of  the  other  literary 
Institutions  concur  in  the  plan,  it  be  repre- 
Bpnted  to  tlie  government  of  Greece,  as  our 
wish,  that  the  money  contrlbtited  in  these 
institutions,  be  devoted,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Grecian  freedom,  to  the  promotion 
of  literature  in  that  country,  in  some  such 
way.  so  that  it  in:iy  become  a  permanent 
token  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which 
the  Greeks  are  regarded  by  the  American 
youth  de\oted  to  study. 
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GREEK  SONG  Of  LIBCRTT 

OreelCB! — the  battle  paean's  sounding. 

Our  bosoms  are  for  freedom  bounding, 
Then  fly  In  arms  to  frame  or  death; 

Greelcsl — can  History  show  a  story, 

Uke  thine  so  fraught  with  stars  of  glory. 

A  page  so  bright— a  page  so  gory? 
No. — Fame  owna  thee  great  in  every  breath. 

Behold  In  Sparta's  crumbling  pile. 

Our  country's  wrongs. — her  trodden  name, 
See  Athens  hurled  In  bondage  vile, 

A  haunt  of  slavee — a  nest  of  shame! 

The  churls  who  spurn  the  bllas  of  freedom. 
Who  fawn  and  crawl  where  tryants  lead 
'em. 

Oh.  let  them  live  and  die  like  slavee: 
That  star   o'er  Helle's  waters  gleaming, 
Immortal  rays  of  glory  beaming. 
Shall,  with  our  banner  proudly  streaming. 

Sink  blood-red  on  our  humid  graves. 
To  arms! — ye  brave,  the  great  decree 
Is    breathed    from    heav'n — then    wake    to 
frame. 

For,  O.  one  breath  of  liberty    , 

Is  worth  an  age  In  chains  of  shame! 

Greeks!  let  our  Inmost  cares  Inherit 

Firm  Leonldas'  patriot  spirit: 
He  died  to  guard  his  country's  laws: 
Firm  as  the  peak  of  Ida  towering. 
Swift  as  a  tempest  downwards  shower- 
ing. 
Like  Eagles  o'er  their  nestlings  lowering — 

Arise! — and  shield  a  legal  cause! 

Our  umpire  Is  our  common  God, 

No  oracle  speaks  his  decree: 
But  who  will  fear  to  klse  the  sod 

When  made  a  couch  of  Uberty? 


A  Memorabls  Fragment  of  Greek-Americana 

From  the  Year  1823 

(By  N.  D.  Dlamantldes) 

In  commemorating  Greek  Independence 
day  this  month  as  Americana  of  Greek  de- 
scent, we  acknowledge  an  attachment  to  the 
remarkable  Grecian  past  that  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  what  America  Is  supposed  to  stand 
for. 

In  this  context  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  therefore,  we  may  Indulge  In  an  In- 
teresting fragment  of  Greco-Americana  that 
transpired  In  1823  between  two  notable  his- 
torical figures,  one  revered  In  America  and 
the  other  In  Greece:  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Adamantios  Coraes. 

Long  retired  from  the  highest  ofDces  of 
the  land.  Jefferson  had  returned  to  Monti- 
cello  where  he  "felt  free  from  the  shacklee 
of  power",  as  he  said,  "to  cultivate  those 
tranquil  pursuits  of  sclei^ce  for  which  nature 
hand  Intended  him."  In  this  serene  environ- 
ment, he  probably  never  thought  of  Coraies. 
whom  he  had  met  thlrty-flve  years  earlier 
while  minister  to  Prance. 

Coraes.  on  the  other  hand,  born  In  Smyrna 
to  a  family  of  rich  merchants,  abandoned 
the  mercantile  pursuits,  and  In  1785  settled 
as  a  doctor  In  Paris.  His  love  for  the  classics 
and  his  insatiable  urge  for  literary  research 
made  him  one  of  the  most  renowned  Hellen- 
ists of  his  time  and  one  whose  reputation 
had  become  international.  Not  only  did  be 
publish  many  learned  translations  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  writers  In  French  as  well  as  In 
modern  Greek,  but  he  also  became  the  verl- 
tatile  "teacher"  of  the  Greek  nation  then 
smarting  under  the  T"urklsh  yoke  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  the  father  of  .  .  .  (purist) 
version  of  modern  Greek  that  links  our 
language  today  to  the  form  into  which  It 
had  evolved  during  the  Hellenistic  period, 
about  the  time  of  Christ.  Because  of  all  this, 
contemporary  Greek  history  has  elevated 
htm  to  the  status  of  .  .  . 

In  July  of  1823,  the  learned  teacher  sent 
a  letter  to  the  sage  of  Montlcello  written  In 
French,  and  on  a  subject  that  was  very  close 
to  hl«  heart.  The  Greek  War  of  Independence 
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was  two  years  old  In  1823  and  destined  to 
continue  for  Ave  more  years,  flUed  with  vic- 
tories as  well  as  reversals,  sacrifices  as  well 
as  Indomitable  determination.  Theodoroe 
Kolocotronls  had  emerged  as  the  top  military 
commander,  and  Alexandros  Mavrocordatoe 
had  already  made  his  mark  as  the  foremost 
stateman  among  the  war  leadership.  Mavro- 
cordatos  was  a  descendant  of  a  distinguished 
Byzantine  family,  and  served  the  revolution 
primarily  as  the  head  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  provisional  government.  After  the  war, 
he  served  as  ambassador  to  Constantlnope 
and  Paris.  Seven  of  his  ancestors  between 
1670  and  1786  had  been  governors  of  the 
jjrovlnce  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  Is  now 
Romania. 

By  1823,  the  Peloponnese,  the  southern- 
most province  of  the  Greek  mainland,  had 
been  cleared  of  the  Turks.  Outside  of  It.  most 
all  other  Greek  territories  were  still  under 
the  Turkish  rule  and,  therefore,  subjest  to 
bloody  reprisals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  which  were  a  British  pro- 
tectorate since  1815. 

It  Is  in  this  setting  that  Coraes,  then  sev- 
enty-flve  years  of  age,  wrote  his  appeal  to 
JeflerMn  from  Paris.'  Here  it  is  translated 
from  the  French  by  my  daughter,  Nlki,  the 
linguist  of  the  family: 

Monsieur:  Perhaps  you  remember  a  Greek 
who  was  introduced  to  you  some  years  ago  by 
the  late  Mr.  Paradise,  and  who  even  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  at  your  house  at  Challlot. 
It  la  this  same  Greek,  now  advanced  in  age, 
who  takes  the  liberty  of  writing  this  letter 
to  you  at  a  moment  when  his  country  is 
about  to  be  reborn. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  tyrants  to  pre- 
vent this  renaissance.  However,  it  is  pri- 
marily because  our  liberty  is  still  only  a  child 
that  its  education  requires  help  and  care 
for  it  not  to  perish  In  its  cradle.  And  one  can 
hope  for  such  help  only  from  men  who  are 
truly  free. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  us  that  we  revolt  at  a 
time  when  our  public  instruction  has  barely 
started.  We  come  from  a  very  bad  school,  a 
Turkish  school,  and  that  says  everything. 

It  is  true  that  modern  Greece  has  unex- 
pectedly produced  some  Leonidases  and 
Mlltladeses,  but,  in  emerging  from  a  long 
oppression,  she  was  unable  to  produce  all  of 
a  sudden  legislators  such  as  the  ones  who 
appeared  in  ancient  Greek  times,  or  the  one 
seen  in  your  country  today. 

It  Is  also  unfortunate  for  us  to  be  neigh- 
bors of  the  so-called  enlightened  European 
nations  at  a  time  they  find  themselves  in  a 
crisis.  Because  when  that  crisis  threatens 
even  the  little  liberty  they  enjoy,  one  fears 
that  they  will  allow  only  as  much  of  It  to 
Greece  as  it  suits  their  Interests. 

The  English  have  Just  embraced  our  cause, 
and  started  giving  us  aid.  But  you  know  only 
too  well  the  nature  of  the  embrace  of  your 
dear  fathers  who  do  not  resemble  their  chil- 
dren at  all.  They  have  already  begun  by 
praising  the  excellence  of  our  poUtlcEd  offi- 
cials, and  will  probably  finish  by  advocating 
an  Upper  House  to  us,  which  under  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  body  politics,  would  end  up 
by  being  (composed  of  all  the  corrupt  parts 
of  this  body.  What  should  we  do  under  these 
circumstances  I  do  not  know.  To  return  un- 
der the  Turkish  yoke  appears  to  me  as  some- 
thing physically  Impossible.  But  I  consider 
It  equally  Impossible  that  our  dear  friends 
and  neighbors  next  to  the  Peloponnese  will 
ever  permit  us  to  have  a  form  of  government 
of  our  liking.  It  la  not  In  their  interests  to 
permit  such  a  bad  example  within  sight  of 
the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  Isles  whom  they 
have  been  treating  In  a  manner  hardly  liberal. 
You  see.  Monsieur,  the  perplexity  in  which 
those  Greeks,  who  desire  the  happiness  of 
their  nation,  find  themselves.  1  am  the 
senior  of  these  Greeks,  and  the  one  who  for 
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the  last  thirty  years,  seeing  the  present  era 
approaching,  has  not  ceased  exhorting  my 
compatriots  to  prepare  themselves  for  it 
through  education.  The  benevolence  with 
which  they  honored  my  exhortations  en- 
couraged me  to  continue  until  the  present. 
But  what  can  I  do  now,  being  so  old  and  111? 

Mavrocordatoe,  whom  some  flatterers  have 
begun  to  call  a  Prince,  and  who  could  con- 
ceivably come  to  believe  these  Imbeciles,  has 
Just  written  to  me  for  the  flrst  time.  Hla 
style,  far  from  being  that  of  a  prince,  speaks 
of  a  man  who  works  In  good  faith  for  the 
happiness  of  his  country.  I  believe  his  letter 
to  be  sincere  anc*  have  responded  accord- 
ingly. This  letter  renewed  my  regrets  for  not 
having  you  as  neighbors,  and  at  the  same 
time,  gave  me  the  Idea  to  write  to  you  and 
solicit  your  advice. 

Since  the  distance  which  separates  us  pre- 
vents you  from  helping  us  materially,  let  me 
at  least  ask  you  the  following  questions: 

1.  Would  It  be  possible  for  you  to  dispatch 
to  Greece  two  or  three  well  known  persons 
ostensibly  for  negotiating  commercial  trans- 
actions? Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
could  find  a  time  for  such  negotiations  more 
suitable  to  your  Interests.  While  on  official 
business,  these  men  will  be  able  at  the  same 
time,  through  their  Ideas  and  zeal  for  free- 
dom, to  encourage  those  of  the  Greeks  who 
are  headlt^  public  affairs  In  their  noble  res- 
olution to  preserve  their  Independence,  and 
advise  them  of  all  the  proper  ways  of  form- 
ing a  good  government.  Their  presence  In 
Greece  wotild  provide  us  with  the  amtldote 
for  neutralizing  the  pernicious  Influences 
coming  from  the  foes  of  our  liberty. 

2.  In  case  you  do  not  Intend  to  send  ne- 
gotiators, or  do  not  believe  that  the  time  Is 
yet  appropriate,  wouldn't  you,  or  some  one 
else  of  yotir  countrymen  possessing  the  same 
prestige  as  you  do,  be  able  to  publish  In  one 
of  your  newspapers  a  consultative  letter  on 
the  affairs  of  Greece?  The  letter  coxild  be  a 
response  addressed  to  an  anonymous  Greek 
who  asked  you  for  advice;  and  If  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  paper,  I  will 
be  able  to  translate  the  letter  Into  modem 
Greek.  Unless  I  am  completely  mistaken, 
such  a  letter  should  produce  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  my  countrymen's  minds,  many  of 
whom  know  and  respect  your  name.  If  I  am 
asking  you  not  to  reveal  my  name,  it  is  be- 
cause my  position  requires  caution.  Other 
than  that,  you  are  not  reatrlcted  as  to  the 
form  of  the  letter;  you  may.  If  you  wish, 
present  your  tulvice  In  the  form  of  reflections 
prompted  by  the  Interest  you  take  In  Greece. 

I  take  the  liberty.  Monsieur,  of  sending  to 
you  along  with  this  letter,  the  Ethics  and  the 
Politics  of  Aristotle  which  I  published  a 
short  while  ago.  I  beg  you  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  by  addressing  your 
reply  under  cover  to  my  dwelling:  Rue  Ma- 
dame No.  5.  derridre  le  Luxembourg. 

Help  us,  fortunate  Americans;  It  Is  not 
charity  we  ask.  Rather  an  opportunity  to 
augment  your  happiness. 

Accept,  Monsieur,  the  assurance  of  the 
profound  respect  that  your  person  always 
inspired  In  me. 

Paris.  July  10,  1823. 

Coraes. 

The  reply  came  three  months  later  in  a 
tighUy  handwritten  letter  seven  pages  long. 
packed  with  all  the  poliUcal,  legislative,  and 
constitutional  wisdom  that  one  of  the  fore- 
moet  lawgivers  of  modern  times  could,  and 
cared  to,  pass  on  to  a  nation  Just  emerging 
Into  statehood.  Only  the  opening  paragraphs 
can  be  given  here :  ' 

MONTICELLO  IN  VIRGINIA. 

October  31.  23. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  July  10  is  lately  re- 
ceived. I  recollect  with  pleasure  the  short  op- 
portunity of  acquaintance  which  you  afford- 
ed me  in  Paris  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Para- 
dise, and  the  fine  editions  of  the  classical 
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writers  of  Greece  which  have  been  announced 
by  you  from  time  to  time  have  never  per- 
mitted me  to  lose  the  recollection.  Until 
those  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  the  Strategi- 
cos  of  Onasander.  with  which  you  have  now 
favored  me.  and  for  which  I  pray  you  to  ac- 
cept my  thanks,  I  had  seen  only  your  Lives 
of  Plutarch.  These  I  had  read,  and  profited 
much  by  your  valuable  Scholia,  and  the  aid 
of  a  few  words  from  a  modern  Greek  diction- 
ary, would,  I  believe,  have  enabled  me  to 
read  your  patriotic  address  to  your  country- 
men. 

You  have  certainly  begun  at  the  right  end 
towards  preparing  them  for  the  great  object 
they  are  now  contending  for,  by  Improving 
their  minds  and  qualifying  them  for  self- 
government.  For  this,  they  will  owe  you  last- 
ing honors.  Nothing  Is  more  likely  to  for- 
ward this  object  than  a  study  of  the  fine 
models  of  science  left  by  their  ancestors;  to 
whom  we  also  are  all  Indebted  for  the  lights 
which  originally  led  ourselves  out  of  Gothic 
darkness. 

No  people  sympathize  more  feelingly  than 
o\U"8  with  the  sufferings  of  your  country- 
men, none  offers  more  sincere  and  ardent 
prayers  to  heaven  for  their  success,  and 
nothing  indeed  but  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  government,  never  to  entangle  us 
with  the  broils  of  Europe  could  restrain  our 
generous  youth  from  taking  some  part  in 
this  holy  cause.  Possessing  ourselves  the 
combined  blessings  of  liberty  and  order,  we 
wish  the  same  to  other  countries  and  to  none 
more  than  yours,  which,  the  first  of  civilized 
nations,  presented  examples  of  what  man 
should  be.  Not  indeed  that  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, adapted  to  their  age  and  country, 
are  practicable  or  to  be  Imitated  In  our  days 
although  prejudices  In  their  favor  would  be 
natural  enough  to  your  people.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  world  are  too  much  changed, 
and  all  other  useful  sciences  should  be 
taught  In  their  highest  degree  .  .  . 

So  spoke  Thomas  Jefferson. 

These  echoes  from  an  exchange  that  took 
place  nearly  150  years  ago  make  It  sound  as 
if  we.  the  Americans  of  Greek  descent,  have 
indeed  the  best  of  two  very  worthwhile 
worlds. 

Nrw  York  State  and  the  War  of  Greek 
Independence:  1821  to  1830 
(By  Prof.  Charllaos  Lagoudakls) 
The  150th  anniversary  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence, celebrated  in  1971,  will  recall  the 
"Greek  fever"  that  spread  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  decade  from  1821 
to  1830,  when  the  Greeks  rose  to  free  them- 
selves from  Ottoman  rule.  The  State  of  New 
Tork  is  foremost  In  the  Union  that  can  tell 
the  story  of  America's  Interest  in  the  rebirth 
of  Greece  as  a  free  nation.  The  philhellenic 
Mtivlty  In  the  Empire  State  alone  Illustrates 
America's  contribution  to  the  Independence 
of  Greece.  New  York  City  was  the  principal 
center  from  which  most  of  America's  assist- 
ance went  to  the  fighting  Greeks. 

NXW  TORK  IS  FIRST  TO  RECEIVE  THE  GREEK  NEWS 

The  first  news  of  the  Greek  uprising 
•gainst  the  Ottoman  Empire  reached  New 
York  caty  on  May  20,  1821,  brought  by  the 
brigs  "Manhattan"  and  "Importer".  New 
Yorkers  received  the  report  with  some  cau- 
tion, remembering  the  previous  failure  of  the 
'  Neapolitan  Rhodomontades"  '  It  was  not 
ong,  however,  before  the  Greek  revolt  drew 
weir  serious  attention.  Subsequent  dis- 
patches concerning  Greek  gallantry  were  re- 
leased from  New  York  to  other  parts  of  the 
union,  and  American  sympathy  for  Greece 
•ooh  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the 


This  refers  to  the  revolution  which  broke 
ITt^  Naples  In  1820  under  the  leadership 

H  Carbonerio.  It  was  soon  suppressed, 
«a  the  Austrian  Army  wiped  out  the  demo- 
«»Uc  constitution  to  which  Ferdinand  of 
W'ples  had  sworn. 
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strange  sounding  Greek  name  "YpsUanti". 
then  In  the  news,  was  given  to  a  town  on  the 
American  frontier  In  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Two  weeks  later  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  editorially:  "This  portion  of  the 
Globe,  always  intensely  inteiestlng  to  the 
scholar,  the  artist  and  the  antiquary,  be- 
comes still  more  Important  at  the  present 
crisis.  Greece  under  any  circumstances,  can 
never  be  mentioned,  without  awakening  a 
train  of  recollections  and  associations  which 
absorb  the  mind  .  .  .  The  Greeks  have  the 
strongest  and  tenderest  claims  upon  our 
sympathies  .  .  ." 

Interest  heightened,  however,  when  the 
New  York  press  In  February,  1822,  reported 
that  "the  Greeks  of  Morea  has  established  a 
Federal  Constitution  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  elected  their  president,  sen- 
ators and  representatives."  This  was  impor- 
tant news  at  a  time  when  the  government 
in  Washington  was  hastening  to  recognize 
the  South  American  Republics,  for  fear  the 
Holy  Alliance  of  Europe  would  Interfere  in 
Latin  America  and  extend  its  doctrines  and 
despotic  system  to  the  New  World. 

WASHINGTON   VOICES  AMERICAN   EXCITEMENT 

Canaris  attacked  and  destroyed  by  flre  the 
Ottoman  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Chios.  This  naval 
exploit  was  the  flrst  spectacular  news  that 
reached  the  shores  of  America  In  June  1822. 
And  subsequent  news  from  Greece  stirred  the 
American  public  to  seek  ways  and  means  to 
support  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom.  Voicing 
popular  American  feeling  In  1822,  President 
James  Monroe  registered  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
the  first  official  expression  "In  favor  of  Greek 
liberties",  pronounced  by  any  head  of  a  sov- 
ereign state.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  stressed:  Superior  skill  and  refinement 
in  arts,  heroic  gallantry  In  action,  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  enthusiastic  zeal  and  devo- 
tion in  favor  of  public  liberty  ....  these 
examples  could  not  have  left  the  American 
people  Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  people, 
who,  numbering  less  than  a  million  souls, 
were  fighting  not  only  against  the  superior 
forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  but  also  had 
faced  the  opposition  of  the  despotic  powers 
In  Europe."  In  this  same  message  to  Congress, 
Monroe  concluded  his  reference  to  Greece 
saying:  "A  strong  hope  is  entertained,  that 
these  people  will  recover  their  Independence 
and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth". 

NEW  YORK'S  CAPITAL  UNJTJRLS  THE  BANNER 

The  capital  of  New  York  le  on  record  as 
the  first  city  to  translate  American  sympathy 
for  Greece  into  action.  In  December  1822 
Albany's  citizens  held  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing for  the  Greeks  at  the  Capitol  of  the 
Empire  State.  Governor  Yates  made  the  flrst 
contribution  to  a  Greek  Fund  for  "the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Greece."  His  messages  in 
both  State  Houses  form  a  moving  record  for 
any  generation  to  read.  A  year  later  the 
"Albany  Argus"  published  the  eloquent  dec- 
larations on  Greece  by  Salem  Dutcher.  Jacob 
Lancing  and  J.  Chester.  A  Greek  Committee 
was  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  James 
Edwards  and  V.  8.  Kane  as  secretary.  The 
Committee  met  at  the  Court  Room  of  the 
Capitol  and  composed  a  memorandum  asking 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  recognize  Greece  as  an 
independent  state  In  the  meantime  New 
York  City  was  keeping  pace  with  the  Capital 
of  the  State. 

The  "Greek  fever "  spread  to  other  New 
York  cities.  In  Troy,  the  wife  of  the  city's 
Mayor,  Albert  Paulding,  gave  for  the  Greek 
cause  her  elegant  gold  watch  and  its  trim- 
mings. Mrs.  Paulding  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Troy  Greek  Committee,  of  whom  the 
Sentinel  wrote:  "She  Is  worthy  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  lady,  who  Is  connected  by  blood 
with  one  of  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of 
his  country's  rights  during  the  last  war 
(1812)    and    by   marriage   with   one   of   the 
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patriots  of  the  (American)  revolution.  "  Other 
New  York  cities  followed  the  example  of 
Troy:  Buffalo.  Batavla,  Oxford,  Cortland  and 
other  smaller  towns  like  Hudson,  Sag  Harbor, 
Montlcello,  Ludlawvllle,  Blookefleld,  Victor, 
Gorham,  Rushville,  Kingston,  Norwich. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertizer  re- 
ported that  "we  cannot  keep  record  of  the 
numerous  meetings  called  In  every  part  of 
the  country;  it  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
feeling  for  Greece  Is  universal."  Even  the 
frontier  town.  Niagara,  which  IWelf  at  that 
time  needed  relief.  Joined  the  Greek  cause. 
The  Albany  Argus  wrote:  "Our  hearts  are 
sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  at 
6,000  miles  dUtance." 

NEW    TORK    TOWNS    NAMED    "GREECE"    AND 
"NAVAEINO" 

American  concern  for  Greece  was  carved 
on  the  land  of  the  Empire  State.  In  1824  the 
New  York  legislature  gave  the  name  "Greece" 
to  a  township  as  a  token  of  American  hope 
for  an  independent  Greece.  Three  years  later 
New  Yorkers  were  Jubilant  over  the  Battle 
of  Navartno,  which  brought  victory  to  the 
Greeks  on  October  2,  1827.  The  news  of  Nav- 
anno  reached  Manhattan  57  days  later,  but 
still  New  York  s  merchant  John  Plntard  ex- 
citedly declared  "the  winds  of  heaven  fav- 
oured the  rapid  transmission  of  this  glorious 
event!"  To  honor  the  event  the  New  Yorkers 
placed  the  name  Navarino  In  the  County  of 
Onondaga.  Today,  the  500  Navarlnoans  and 
2,000  Grecians  of  that  town  are  celebrating 
the  rebirth  of  Greece,  which  means  their 
name-day. 

There  were  other  New  York  towns  with 
Creek  names  active  for  Greek  freedom:  Troy, 
Syracuse,  Ithaca,  Lysander,  Homer,  Solon, 
Ullyses,  Marathon,  Plutarch,  Attica,  Hector, 
Phoenix,  Corinth.  Esopos,  Mycenae,  Sparta, 
Argus,  Athens,  Socrates,  Plata,  and  Eureka 
that  reflected  the  "glory  that  was  Greece" — 
to  use  the  expression  of  New  York's  poet,  Ed- 
gar Allen  Poe,  who  was  reputed  to  have  gene 
to  fight  for  Greek  liberty.  Some  of  these 
names  illustrate  the  impact  of  the  Greek  up- 
rising in  American  nomenclature,  but  most 
of  these  Greek-named  frontier  towns  of  New 
York  were  part  of  the  so-called  "Military 
Tract"  in  which  veterans  of  the  American 
Revolution  were  settled. 

FROM    ALBANY    TO    NEW    YORK'S       FRONTIER 

The  philhellenic  activity  In  New  York's 
frontier  reveals  the  extent  to  which  the 
"Greek  fever"  spread.  Rochester  was  a  little 
frontier  town  of  the  Empire  State.  Its  chief 
citizen.  Col.  Nathaniel  Rochester,  gave  his 
fellow  townsmen  the  signal  on  Greece  with 
these  prophetic  words:  "It  is  not  visionary 
conjecture  to  anticipate  that  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States  may  terminate  the  con- 
test, and  that  we  shall  soon  hall  the  Greeks 
as  an  emancipated,  Independent  and  happy 
people  .  .  ."  And  reminded  them  that  Greece 
"is  the  seat  of  Science  and  of  Arts." 

The  reeponse  was  prompt.  A  large  meeting 
was  held  at  Christopher's  Mansion  House, 
where  James  K.  Guernsey  took  the  chair. 
Dr.  Levi  Ward  was  appointed  secretary.  And 
the  Rochester  Observer's  editor  WTOte  of  the 
meeting:  "Let  our  sympathy  be  shown  by 
acts.  Hereafter  let  the  name  American  be 
associated  In  the  mind  of  the  Greek  with  the 
most  sublime  and  heavenly  virtue.  BENEV- 
OLENCE, manifesting  itself  In  deeds:  feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  administer- 
ing the  wants,  mitigating  the  sufferings  of 
widows  and  fatherless  children  .  .  .•'  The 
Greek  subject  crowded  out  almost  every  other 
topic  from  this  weekly  little  paper. 

Rochester's  benevolent  activity  started  In 
1823.  Here  Is  what  General  Ripley  and  his 
partner.  Colonel  Dissell,  did.  They  sold  a 
corner  lot  on  New  Main  and  Ohio  streets  for 
$200,  and  offered  this  proceed  for  the  In- 
habitants of  Chios.  This  gesture  was  carried 
a  step  further.  In  appreciation  of  the  "un- 
daunted spirit  with  which  the  people  of  the 
Island  of  Chios  withstood  the  maaaacrea  that 
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shocked  the  world."  Rochester  named  one  of 
Us  streets  CHIOS.  This  little  frontier  town 
then  had  problems  of  its  own.  The  people 
were  clamoring  for  more  fire  en"<lnes,  :.s  the 
greatest  need  of  the  town,  and  for  "it  le.i.'^t 
two  more  lamps  on  the  Main  Street  Bridge." 
The  town  council  found  no  way  of  ^et* in? 
the  needed  money,  but  within  a  short  three 
months  the  Rochester  Oreek  Fund  had  a 
round  figure  of  $1.500 — a  considerable 
amount  for  a  little  American  town  157  years 
ago. 

How  did  Rochester  raise  Us  Greek  Fund? 
Daniel  Penfield  can  tell  the  story  of  his  own 
"fine  fat  ox."  which  was  offered  to  the  Greek 
cause.  He  proclaimed  that  his  ox  "would  be 
sold  for  freedom"  at  25  cents  a  potmd  for 
the  "choicest  portions."  Penfield  garlanded 
his  ox  with  evergreens  and  decorated  its 
flesh  with  ribbons  and  led  it  through  the 
streets  of  Rochester,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
music.  He  carved  the  "illustrious  ox"  that 
was  slaughtered  for  Greece  (Jenny  March 
Parker,  who  wrote  the  History  of  Rochester, 
doubts  If  the  beast  would  go  down  to  pos- 
terity!) 

NEW    YORK    TOPS   ALL   AMERICAN   CITreS   IN    THE 
GREEK    CAUSE 

No  other  American  city  did  as  much  .is  New 
York  City  for  Greek  Independence,  although 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  could  also  show  a 
philhellenic  activity  that  would  b«  had  to 
match  In  any  European  city.  Seventy  distin- 
guished Americans  were  elected  to  form  the 
Greek  Committee  of  New  Tork.  They  held  a 
meeting  on  December  3,  1823,  at  the  Totine 
Coffee  House »  corner  of  Wall  and  Water 
Streets,  under  th»  Chairmanship  of  William 
Bayard,  whose  family  produced  public  lead- 
ers, statesmen  and  jurists,  during  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing, open  to  the  public,  was  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions "to  render  every  possible  aid  toward 
the  promotion  of  their  (Grecian)  emancipa- 
tion." Charles  King  was  elected  Secretary 
and  Charles  Wilkes  as  Treasurer.  He  was 
known  to  have  discovered  the  Antarctic 
Continent. 

The  first  acts  of  the  New  York  Greek  Com- 
mittee was  an  appeal  for  funds  from  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  and  a  petition  to  Wash- 
ington, urging  the  US  Congress  to  recognize 
Greece  as  an  Independent  state.  The  appeal 
was  sent  to  leading  citizens  In  other  cities 
to  form  similar  Greek  Committees.  In  the 
course  of  a  single  month  $34,402  were  raised, 
which  were  remitted  to  the  Greek  Emis- 
saries In  London.  At  the  same  time  muskets 
and  swords  were  shipped  direct  to  Greece 
along  with  medical  supplies  and  clothing. 
No  complete  account  Is  available  of  the 
amounts  collected  following  the  first  dis- 
patch of  funds  and  provisions. 

The  New  York  Greek  Committee  held  open 
meetings  to  report  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign in  America  and  the  war  in  Greece.  In 
one  of  these  meetings  an  old  veteran  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Colonel  Wtllet,  took 
the  floor.  With  a  moving  oration  he  offered 
his  2,000  acres  of  land  for  the  fighting 
Greeks.  This  gesture  illustrates  the  "Greek 
fever,  which  raged  with  violence"  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire  State,  according  to 
the  New  York  Statesmen,  during  the  winter 
months  of  1823-24.  The  press  continued  to 
report  exciting  news  from  Greece.  When  Ad- 
miral Mlaoulis  set  on  fire  two  frigates  and 
ten  brigs  of  the  enemy,  the  same  New  York 
paper  headlined  Its  column:  "Glorious  news 
from  the  Greeks.''  And  its  editorial  began 
"we  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  as  of 
the  first  Importance  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity," 


» The  Totine  Coffee  House  was  the  place 
where  New  York  business  men  and  members 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  their 
meetings.  It  was  constructed  in  1772  and 
razed  in  1827. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GUNS  FOR  GREECE  AND  VOLUNTEERS 

The  New  York  Greek  Committee  petitioned 
Washington  to  recognize  the  Independence 
of  Greece  and  armed  New  Yorkers  were  ready 
to  embark  for  Greece.  Early  In  1826,  Colonel 
Duff  of  the  lOeth  Regiment  of  New  York, 
ordered  Major  Samples  to  hold  the  First  Bat- 
talion of  the  regiment  In  readiness  "for  a 
march  in  defense  of  the  Greeks": 

'■Attention.  Battalion!  In  consequence  of 
the  above  requisition  of  Colonel  Duff,  the 
enrolled  militia  within  the  tKJunds  of  the 
106th  Regiment  are  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readlnes.s  to  march  at  a  moment's 
warning,  in  the  defense  of  the  Greeks." — 
February  27,  1826.  CBlgnedi  M.ijor  Thomas 
Samples. 

This  order  remained  symbolic  of  American 
public  opinion  as  was  the  New  York  Con- 
gressman's proposal  that  American  troops  be 
sent  to  Greece  and  the  U.S.  Squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean  Join  the  Greek  Navy.  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  as  defined  by  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, blocked  all  military  moves;  the  im- 
pulse, however,  for  armed  action  was  present 
m  American  manifestations  favoring  the 
Greeks. 

The  manifestation  of  the  people  In  the 
New  York  town  of  Courtland  defied  the  neu- 
trality of  their  government.  They  sent  to 
the  New  York  Greek  Committee  a  double 
fortified  four  pound  ship  cannon  for  ship- 
ment to  Greece.  It  was  mounted  and  "com- 
pletely in  order",  but  there  is  no  record  If 
It  ever  reached  the  land  of  Themlstocles. 
About  the  same  time  New  Yor'tC  welcomed 
a  band  of  volunteers  from  Georgia,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  C.  N.  -liggins,  but 
they  were  probably  held  back  from  going  to 
Greece  as  "Impractical".  Both  actions,  how- 
ever, were  indicative  of  the  public  mood  in 
America,  which  was  more  cogently  seen  at 
a  4th  of  July  celebration  in  1823  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  New  Yorker,  Alberman  McQueen,  pre- 
sented a  "42  Pounder"  which  was  named 
"The  Greek  Gun."  This  gun  was  used  In  the 
American  Revolution.  In  dedicating  it  to 
"Greek  freedom",  the  officiating  Dr.  Perkins 
offered  the  following  toast:  "May  the  Greek 
Gun  report  In  favor  of  Liberty,  and  speak 
Greek  as  well  as  it  ever  did  Yankee!" 

DAUGHTERS,    SISTERS    AND    MOTHERS   OF   AMERICA 

The  women  of  New  York  Joined  their  men 
in  the  Greek  cause.  On  behalf  of  the  "daugh- 
ters, sisters  and  mothers  of  America"  they 
erected  on  September  6,  1823,  a  20-foot  cross 
on  the  Classic  Heights  of  Brooklyn  with  the 
inscription:  SACRED  CAUSE  OF  THE 
GREEKS.  To  this  "insignia  of  Grecian  de- 
votion to  his  God  and  Country",  General 
Swift  drank  a  toast:  "May  the  Grecian  Cross 
be  planted  from  village  to  village  and  from 
steeple  to  steeple,  until  it  rests  on  the  Dome 
of  St.  Sophia".  The  daughters,  sisters  and 
mothers  of  America  had  read  in  their  press 
of  the  Greek  women  in  the  war.  It  was  mov- 
ing to  learn  that  "the  Grecian  mother,  after 
arming  her  husband  and  with  her  children 
for  the  battle,  goes  with  them,  to  conquer 
and  die." 

The  Greek  cause  hid  the  blessing  of  the 
.American  Church.  Special  services  were  held 
la  New  York's  churches  urging  their  con- 
gregations to  give  support  to  the  people 
whose  forefathers  were  the  first  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  ChristLinity.  This  was  the  mes- 
sage of  the  sermon  on  Greece  by  the  Rev. 
John  Henry  Hobart.  the  Bishop  of  the  Epis- 
ccpal  Church  and  Rector  of  Trinity  Church 
In  \he  Wall  Street  district  of  New  York. 

THE    YOUTH    OP    NEW    YORK    IN    THE    VANGUARD 

The  youth  of  New  York  was  in  the  van- 
guard. At  West  Point,  the  cadets  were 
stirred  to  exalted  demonstrations.  An  ex- 
tract from  a  cadet's  letter  to  his  father 
demonstrates  the  exaltation  in  unaffected 
langviage :  "The  Greeks  and  their  cause  seem 
to  be  the  most  popular  subject  on  the  tapis. 
We  had  a  meeting  a  few  days  since,  when  we 
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resolved  to  send  to  the  Committee  nere  in 
New  York  $500,  which  Is  $2  for  each  cadet, 
thinking  this  is  the  most  ready  way  to 
demonstrate  our  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Greece."  And  It  was  not  long  after  in  1827 
that  one  of  the  West  Point  Cadets,  Lt.  Wll- 
Ham  Townshend  Washington,  a  grand 
nephew  of  the  President,  fought  and  died 
in  Greece. 

The  students  of  Columbia  University  were 
not  less  aroused  than  the  cadets  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  They  held 
a  meeting  on  December  9,  1823  at  College 
Chapel  "for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Gre- 
cian cause."  The  President  of  the  College, 
William  Duer,  chaired  the  meeting,  who  later 
in  1831  sponsored  the  project  fur  a  college 
in  Greece.  A  Greek  Committee,  consisting  of 
eight  students  from  each  class,  was  formed 
to  campaign  for  funds,  but  more  significant 
was  the  resolution  adopted  at  this  meeting 
"in  the  anxious  wish  that  Greece  may  once 
more  be  free".  The  resolution  said: 

"It  may  be  thought  unbecoming  in  per- 
sons of  our  age  and  devoted  as  we  are,  ex- 
clusively to  study,  to  Interfere  In  the  politics 
of  the  day,  but  the  present  occasion  con- 
ceived, is  one  upon  which  without  fear  of 
censure,  all  ages  and  classes  may  come  for- 
ward .  .  .  Our  dally  studies  bring  to  our 
recollections  Greece  In  the  period  of  her 
glory,  and  If  we  did  not  sympathize  in  her 
mi-slortunes  and  rejoice  that  she  is  at  length 
awakened  from  her  long  degradation  to  a 
rememberance  of  what  she  once  was,  we 
should  be  strangers  to  those  generous  feel- 
ings which  in  youth  It  may  sometimes  be 
pardonable  to  carry  to  e.xcess  .  .  ." 

The  Columbians  established  their  "Gre- 
cian Fund",  but  so  did  llie  students  of 
New  York  University.  They  formed  a  Greek 
Committee  from  students  representing  each 
htate  of  tlie  Union,  which  devised  Wivs  and 
means  to  assist  the  'heroic  people  of 
Greece".  Other  New  York  colleges,  such  as 
HamllLon  College  In  Clinton,  held  vigorous 
campaigns  for  the  Greeks.  The  students  of 
the  Union  Hall  Academy  in  Long  Island  con- 
tributed $32  and  the  New  York  High  School 
collected  $90  for  "glorious  Greece". 

The  wealthy  youth  of  New  York  had  their 
own  way  of  raising  funds  for  the  liberation 
of  Greece.  They  organized  a  young  men's  ball 
for  the  most  fashionable  set  of  New  York. 
It  was  held  at  the  elegant  room  of  Washing- 
ton Hall,  which  was  decorated  with  Amer- 
ican and  Greek  colors,  on  the  day  com- 
memorating the  American  victory  at  New 
Orleans.  The  proceeds  from  the  fifty  dollar 
ticket  went  to  the  New  York  Greek  Com- 
mittee. 

MARCO    BOZZARIS,    AND    NEW    YORK'S    POETS 

When  New  York  poet  James  Gates  Percival 
published  his  "Ode  on  the  Emancipation  of 
Greece"  on  July  25,  1821,  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica had  a  slogan;  "Greeks!  arise,  be  free. 
Arms  for  Liberty  .  .  ."  This  poem  was  in- 
spired by  Rlgas  Fereos'  verses  calling  the 
Greeks  to  rise,  which  were  translated  by  the 
Rev.  George  W.  Doane  and  published  in  his 
"Songs  by  the  Way"  (New  York,  1824).  Rigas 
became  a  popular  name  in  America,  but 
Marco  Bozzarls  was  made  prominent  in 
American  literature  by  New  York's  poet  Pitz- 
Greene  Halieck,  whose  poem  "Marco  Boz- 
zarls" '  was  first  published  In  the  New  York 
Review  and  Athenaeum  Magazine  In  June 
1825. 

Halleck's  "Marco  Bozzarls"  was  one  of  the 
best  American  poems  In  the  18th  century— 


'  Near  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Plataea 
(479  B.C.)  where  the  Greeks  under  Pausanias 
defeated  the  great  Persian  army  (not  far 
from  Thebes) ,  Marco  Bozzarls  with  his  small 
band,  fell  in  the  Ottoman's  camp  (August 
20,  1823)  Here  Bozzarls  was  fatally  wounded, 
in  a  moment  of  victory:  "To  die  for  liberty 
is  a  pleasure,  not  a  pain",  were  his  last 
words. 
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a  poem  that  the  next  two  generations  of 
American  boys  and  girls  learnt  by  heart  at 
school.  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  to  recite  the 
poem  at  his  commencement  exercises: 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

Bozzarls  ranged  his  Suliot  band. 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades 

Heroes,  in  heart  and  hand. 

Strike — till  the  last  armed  foe  expires; 
Strike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires; 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires; 
God — and  your  native  land! 

Dome  .  .  .  Death!   .  .  . 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 
Has  WLn  the  battle  of  the  free. 

Tliy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  words. 

Bozzarls!  .  .  . 

We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  sign 

For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's — 
One  of  the  few,  the  Immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die! 

Halleck's  "Marco  Bozzarls"  was  translated 
in  Greek  during  the  Revolution  but  the  orig- 
inal in  English  has  a  quality  that  can 
hardly  be  rendered  in  anotiier  language.  His 
feeling  for  Greece  was  expres-sed  in  another 
earlier  poem,  which  reveals  the  poet's  own 
yearning  in  1823  to  Join  the  fighting  Greeks. 
Halleck's  poem  "Magdalen"  may  reflect  also 
the  desire  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  who  had  an- 
nounced his  departure  for  Greece,  but  in  any 
case  the  {xxjm  portrays  the  first  American 
who  went  to  fight  and  die  in  Greece.  "Mag- 
dalen" fits  the  young  man  of  a  New  York 
family,  George  Jarvls,  who  left  for  Greece  on 
March  12,  1822,  long  before  Lord  Byron,  to 
fight  for  freedom  and  die  in  Greece  on  Aug- 
ust 11,  1821.*  Halieck  may  have  not  known 
of  George  Jarvls  when  he  wrote  this  poem: 

In  Greece,  the  brave  heart's  Holy  Land 

Its  soldier-song  the  bugle  sings; 
And  I  had  buckled  on  my  brand. 

And  waited  by  the  sea-wind's  wings. 
To  bear  me  where,  or  lost  or  won 

Her  battle,  in  its  frown  or  smile, 
Men  live  with  those  of  Marathon, 

Or  die  with  those  of  Solo's  Isle; 
And  find  In  Valor's  tent  or  tomb. 

In  life  or  death,  a  glorious  home. 

THE    "FRIGATES    SCANDALS"    AND    HOPE    BECOMES 
HELLAS 

Public  opinion  in  America,  particularly  In 
New  York,  ran  high  in  the  year  1826,  over 
the  so-called  "frigates  scandals".  The  Greeks 
ordered  two  large  war  vessels  from  a  New 
York  ship-building  house,  the  coet  of  which 
ran  higher  than  the  contracted  price.  Out  of 
national  embarrassment,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bought  one  of  the  frigates,  the  "Lib- 
erator", making  possible  for  the  other,  named 
"Hope",  to  sail  for  Greece  on  October  12, 
1826.  The  following  day,  the  Nevi  York 
Statesman  wrote:  "We  are  happy  to  state 
that  the  Greek  frigate  HOPE  unfurled  her 
canvas  yesterday,  and  is  now  on  her  way  to 
render,  as  we  hope,  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  Christianity." 

"Hope"  created  much  excitement  among 
Americans.  Many  young  men  wanted  to  make 
the  voyage  to  Greece.  Some  200  applied  to 
serve  as  the  Captain's  clerk.  Several  officers 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  requested  leave  of  absence 
to  sail  for  Greece  with  the  frigate.  Pour  of 
them,  with  Lt.  Francis  H.  Gregory  In  com- 
mand, took  charge  of  the  ship.  American 
concern  for  HOPE  and  the  LIBERATOR  be- 
came the  subject  for  poetry.'  "Hope"  reached 


*  Halieck  asked  that  the  "reader  will  have 
the  kindness  to  presume  that  he  died 
there" — that  Is,  In  Greece,  ae  did  George 
Jarvls. 

*  In  a  poetry  competition,  GrenclUe  MeUen 
won  first  prize  for  his  poem  Our  Chronicle  of 
'26  and  the  second  prize  went  to  Dr.  Henry  T. 
Parmer  for  his  poem  The  Woes  of  Modem 
Greece.  The  competition  was  held  In  Bos* 
la  1827. 
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Nauplion  on  December  6,  1827,  too  late  to 
prevent  the  fall  of  Messolongl.  Admiral  Ml- 
aoulis became  the  commander  cf  the  cele- 
brated "Hope",  renamed  HELLAS,  which  be- 
came the  pride  of  the  Greek  fleet.  Jonathan 
Miller,  the  American  volunteer  In  the  Greek 
forces,  noted  In  his  Journal  that  "a  finer 
frigate  than  HELLAS  is  not  to  be  found." 

THE  FALL  OP   MESSOLONGI  STIMULATES 
AMERICAN   CONCERN 

The  fall  of  Messolongl.  the  controversy 
of  the  frigates  and  reports  of  growing  dis- 
tress In  Greece  heightened  American  con- 
cern for  Greece  In  1826.  The  New  York  Greek 
Committee  was  reorganized  In  January  1827 
to  conduct  a  larger  campaign  for  funds  "to 
save  the  orphans  and  widows  of  the  war". 
Its  new  Chairman  was  Stephen  Allen.  A  year 
later  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Griswold. 
The  Secretary  was  Samuel  Akerly.  Other 
prominent  New  Yorkers  of  the  new  commit- 
tee were  William  Maxwell,  Robert  Sedgwick, 
Linde  Catland,  Preserved  Fish,  Peter  Sharp, 
James  I.  Jones,  Frederick  Shelton,  F.  Van- 
denburg  and  Hiram  Ketchum. 

A  new  appeal  was  Issued  by  the  Greek 
Committee,  which  read :  "The  Inhabitants  of 
Greece  are  contriving  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  exertions  they  have  made,  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  to  which  they  have 
submitted  in  a  war.  nearly  as  long  as  our 
revolutionary  struggle,  prove  them  worthy 
of  the  object  for  which  they  contended." 
Within  three  months  New  York  City  alone, 
with  a  population  of  150.000  raised  $40,000. 
Brooklyn  contributed  $3,000.  The  total  figure 
for  the  whole  state  was  estimated  at  about 
$300,000.  Five  of  the  eight  ships  that  carried 
relief  supplies  to  Greece  departed  from  New 
York:  The  total  value  of  these  relief  cargos 
for  the  years  1827  aud  1828  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, but  for  Greece  this  support  was  cru- 
cial. Dragoumis,  the  secretary  of  Governor 
Capodistrias,  recorded  In  his  memoirs  that 
were  it  not  for  American  philanthropy,  the 
officials  and  the  fxjpulatlon  of  the  provision- 
al seat  of  the  Greek  government  In  Poros 
would  have  perished. 

•  «  •  •  • 

The  150th  anniversary  of  Greek  independ- 
ence In  1971  recalls  the  words  of  James  Mon- 
roe, the  5th  President  of  the  United  States 
who  retired  in  New  York,  "that  Greece  will 
become  again  an  Independent  nation;  that 
she  may  obtain  that  rank  Is  the  object  of 
our  most  urgent  wishes."  New  York's  faith 
In  what  the  Greek  struggle  for  freedom 
meant  was  shared  by  most  Americans  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  In  more  specific  terms 
Americans  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance  In  Europe 
give  way  to  free  institutions  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Greeks  to  attain  independence. 
For,  popular  feeling  In  America  was  on  the 
side  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  most  eloquently 
voiced  this  sentiment,  when  he  declared  in 
the  U.S.  Congress:  "We  must  avail  ourselves 
of  the  Greek  Revolution  to  make  our  pro- 
test against  the  doctrines  of  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers, both  as  they  are  laid  down  In  principle 
and  as  they  are  applied  in  practice." 

Therefore,  there  Is  a  deep  rooted  reason 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  late  Professor  Ed- 
mond  Mead  Earle  of  Columbia  University, 
when  he  wrote:  "American  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  Greece  did  not  die  with  the 
birth  of  the  Greek  Kingdom  .  .  .  Phllhellen- 
Ism  has  come  to  stay  .  .  .  For  over  a  century 
it  has  colored  American  public  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Near  E^ast." 


[Prom  American  Opinion,  July-August  1970] 
George  Papaoopoulos  and  trk  Geekks 
To  understand  Greek  Premier  George  Pa- 
padopoulos — the  man  and  his  mission — we 
must  consider  the  historic  role  of  the  nation 
which  produced  him.  The  great  contributions 
?f  Greece  to  sculpture,  painting,  literature, 
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medicine,  science,  and  philosophy  are  well 
known.  But  the  role  Greece  has  played  In 
preserving  and  defending  this  heritage  Is 
often  overlooked  in  a  day  when  Western 
Civilization  is  under  attack  everywhere. 

When  the  Persian  kings,  fljst  Darius  and 
then  Xerxes,  led  their  million-man  Army 
against  a  divided  Greece  In  the  Fifth  Century 
B.C.,  there  seemed  no  hope  for  the  Greeks. 
Yet,  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  Impor- 
tant series  of  campaigns  In  history,  at  the 
cost  of  countless  Greeks  dead  and  Athens 
burned,  the  Persians  were  defeated.  If  the 
Persians  had  been  victorious,  their  occupa- 
tion and  influence  would  almost  certainly 
have  prevented  the  developmnt  of  Western 
Civilization  as  we  know  it. 

In  any  case,  that  Civilization  would  have 
been  destroyed  in  its  infancy  if  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople  had  not  later  stopped  the 
sweep  of  the  Moslem  hordes  by  guarding  the 
invasion  route  to  the  West  for  nearly  eight 
centuries.  When  Constantinople  finally  fell, 
a  Europe  inunensely  more  powerful  than  the 
one  at  the  time  of  the  first  assault  nearly  fell 
also,  with  the  Moslems  reaching  the  very 
gates  of  Vienna.  Again  the  Greeks  had  saved 
Europe,  and  again  they  paid  a  terrible  price — 
this  time,  four  hundred  years  of  Turkish 
occupation. 

Today  the  world  is  faced  with  the  greatest 
threat  In  history — more  brutal  than  even  the 
Persians  could  imagine,  more  powerful  than 
any  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  Moslems.  And, 
aga;n,  It  is  the  Greeks  who  man  the  ram- 
ports  of  the  West.  Little  Greece,  ancient 
Hellas,  today  stands  as  the  most  committed 
opponent  of  Communist  tyranny  in  all  Eu- 
rope. If  Greece  falls  to  the  Communists,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  will  become  a  Russian 
lake. 

The  Soviet  fleet  Is  already  in  the  Medi- 
terranean in  strength,  and  the  Communists 
completely  control  the  land  base  from  Syria 
to  Algeria.  The  apparent  "Eastward  look"  of 
Spanish  policy  will,  if  continued,  leave  only 
Greece  as  an  ob'^tacle  to  unquestioned  So- 
viet domination  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  seas.  With  such  control  the  Soviets  can 
use  their  troops  In  Czecho-Slovakla  as  a 
powerful  threat  behind  ultimata  to  the  na- 
tions of  Eiu-ope  which  few  will  dare  reject. 
Without  exaggeration,  the  fall  of  the  present 
Government  in  Greece  could  seal  the  fate 
of  all  Europe.  And  the  destiny  of  Greece,  and 
thus  of  Europe,  Is  In  the  hands  of  George 
Papadopoulos. 

Who  and  what  Is  Papadopoulos?  First,  last 
and  always  he  is  a  Greek.  He  was  born  on 
May  4,  1919,  In  Eleochorlon,  a  small  and  rath- 
er poor  village  in  the  Achaia  region  of  Greece 
But  Papadopoulos  was  not  warped  and 
twisted  by  early  years  of  poverty,  as  the 
radical  Press  would  have  ua  believe.  His  family 
was  poor,  yes;  but  not  desperately  so.  His 
father's  salary  as  the  village  schoolmaster  did 
not  allow  much  room  for  luxuries  after  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  his  wife  and  five 
children,  but  he  gave  his  son  George  some- 
thing far  more  important  than  an  easy  life 

he  gave  him  a  sound  discipline  of  mind  and 
body,  and  an  unquenchable  thirst  and  love 
for  knowledge. 

After  receiving  primary  education  In  his 
father's  school,  young  George  Papadopoulos 
attended  secondary  schools  In  Patral  and 
then  went  on  to  the  War  Academy,  graduat- 
ing In  1940  as  a  second  lieutenant.  He  had 
attained  the  highest  possible  grades  there, 
and  It  was  at  the  Academy  that  he  b^an 
collecting  books.  This  scholarly  avocation  re- 
sulted in  his  having  at  the  time  of  the  April 
Revolution  the  best  and  most  complete 
library  of  Oreek  authors,  from  ancient  to 
modem.  In  the  entire  country. 

Here  Indeed  was  a  rare  personality — an 
intellectual,  a  soldier,  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  a  man  of  the  people.  And  he  was  steeled 
by  fire.  Two  months  after  his  graduation 
from  the  War  Academy  the  Greek-Italian  war 
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broke  out  and  the  young  officer  was  assigned 
to  the  Albanian  front.  His  combat  record  was 
•'excellent."  and  he  was  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Valor  i>.nd  twice  the  War  Cross.  During  the 
German  occupation  he  Joined  the  national 
resistance  units.  Prom  November  1944  to 
January  1954  he  was  a  staff  officer,  and  then 
served  In  Intelligence  until  May  1946. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Communist 
guerrilla  war.  Papadopoulos  served  nineteen 
months  as  a  commander  of  artillery  and  took 
part  In  operations  on  Orammos  Mountain,  at 
Soul!,  tn  the  Peloponnesus,  In  Roumell,  and 
at  Agrafa,  After  the  Communists  were  de- 
feated In  the  field,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Artillery  School  as  an  Instructor,  and  attend- 
ed the  School  of  Army  Engineers  Corps.  He 
had  earlier  graduated  from  the  Artillery 
School  and  the  Officers  Training  School.  Prom 
1965  to  1957,  Papadopoulos  served  at  the  In- 
telligence Bureau  of  the  Army  General  Ptaff 
and  attended  the  Higher  War  School  (1955), 
the  Naval  Academy  (1956).  and  the  Armed 
Forces  School  of  Special  Weapons  (19581  — 
always  graduating  with  academic  distinction. 
Prom  Auguest  1959  to  July  1964  George 
Papadopoulos  was  posted  at  the  Central  In- 
telligences Service.  And,  after  an  artillery 
command,  he  served  from  August  1966  until 
April  21.  1967.  at  the  Third  Staff  Bureau  of 
the  Army  General  Staff. 

As  Papadopoulos  moved  up  the  ranks,  he 
watched  the  political  situation  In  Greece  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  By  the  early  months  of 
1967  the  crisis  was  reaching  catastrophic  pro- 
portions. The  nation  faced  a  complete  eco- 
nomic collapse  and  a  Communist  takeover. 
Radical  Premier  George  Papandreou  and  his 
Communist  Harvard-trained  son,  Andreau. 
were  throwing  the  nation  to  the  Reds.  The 
Communist  terrorists  Papandreou  had  re- 
leased from  prison  were  tearing  Greece  apart. 
Strikes,  demonstrations,  and  riots  led  by 
the  Reds  were  paralyzing  the  nation.  The 
«nd  was  near.  Parliament,  which  should  have 
moved  forcefully  to  avoid  the  Imminent  dis- 
aster, was  too  steeped  In  corruption  to  act. 
And  the  corruption  was  not  limited  to  mone- 
tary affairs  alone.  As  one  Greek  citizen  told 
me :  "It  Is  so  good  now  to  have  a  government 
run  by  men  Instead  of  homosexuals." 

Papandreou  even  had  the  university  fees 
raised  so  high  that  only  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  or  the  graft-soaked  politicians  could 
obtain  a  college  degree.  No  one  would  deal 
with  the  national  crisis  or  the  corruption  be- 
cause nearly  all  were  In  on  the  take.  With 
seventeen  different  Parties  there  was  always 
the  chance  of  Deputy  A  and  his  Party  form- 
ing a  Government  and  really  getting  to  the 
big  money — to  hell  with  the  people. 

The  situation  In  Greece  seemed  hopeless 
when  on  April  21.  1967,  a  group  of  Army  of- 
ficers took  charge  of  the  Government  and 
made  George  Papadopoulos  Prime  Minister. 
The  corrupt  Parliament  was  suspended. 

We  have  now  answered:  Who  Is  George 
Papadopoulos?  But  what  Is  he?  More  specifi- 
cally. Is  he  a  dictator?  This  Is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  semantics.  If  by  dictator  one  means 
a  tyrant  In  the  fashion  of  Josef  Stalin,  no. 
If  one  means  dictator  in  the  ancient  sense — 
a  man  who  Is  selected  for  leadership  in  a  time 
of  national  emergency,  and  who  takes  upon 
his  shoulders,  with  no  thought  of  his  own 
well-being,  the  cares  of  his  nation  for  the 
duration  of  a  crisis  ...  a  man  such  as  Perl- 
■cles — then,  yes,  George  Papadopoulos  Is  a  dic- 
tator. 

Here  Is  a  man  who  has  voluntarily  under- 
taken a  task  nearly  Impossible  to  complete 
successfully.  Here  Is  the  material  of  legends; 
here  the  stuff  of  ancient  Greece.  Papadopou- 
los works  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  When  he  returns  home  to 
his  wife,  Desplna,  and  two  daughters  (his 
son,  an  engineer,  U  married  and  Uvea  else- 
where) ,  It  Is  not  to  a  palatial  villa.  His  home 
Is  tjr-plcal  of  the  residence  of  a  moderately 
successful  Greek  doctor  or  lawyer;  not  spec- 
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tacular  by  the  standards  of  his  country,  and 
quite  humble  by  those  of  the  United  States. 
What  has  Papadopoulos  done?  First,  and 
most  Important,  he  has  saved  Greece  from  a 
Communist  takeover  If  he  had  waited  a  year, 
six  months,  a  month,  It  might  have  been  too 
late.  But  he  did  not  wait.  And,  after  becom- 
ing Prime  Minister,  he  rounded  up  the  Com- 
munist leaders,  organizers,  and  agitators  .  .  . 
and  Jailed  them.  These  were  no  idealists  or 
parlor  pinks— they  were  hard-core  Reds, 
many  of  whom  had  been  serving  prison  terms 
for  mass  murder  and  atrocities  before  being 
released  by  Papandreou.  Premier  Papado- 
poulos simply  put  them  back  in  prison.  Yet, 
since  the  April  21  Revolution,  and  contrary 
to  Communist  propaganda,  not  one  drop  of 
blood  has  been  shed  by  ihe  Government. 

What  is  more,  lesser  offenders  have  been 
offered  their  release  by  simply  signing  a 
pledge  to  refrain  from  political  activity.  But 
few  of  the  Comrades  will  sign.  They  have 
been  directed  by  their  superiors  to  stay  In 
prison  and  play  martyr,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Neic  York  Times.  America's  slick  media,  and 
"our"  State  Department  will  be  successful  in 
destroying  the  present  Government.  Such 
Communists  hope  then  to  become  the  mas- 
ters of  Greece. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  Government's  five-year 
economic  development  program  Is  running 
well  ahead  of  schedule.  Furthermore,  de- 
centralization Is  the  keynote  of  the  regime. 
And,  Premier  Papadopoulos  Is  making  power- 
ful attempts  to  distribute  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  Intellectual  life  of  Greece 
over  all  the  country,  rather  than  permit 
Athens  to  continue  sapping  the  vitality  of 
the  nation  for  Its  own  benefit. 

When  Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  Intro- 
duced a  new  reform  Constitution,  It  was  sup- 
ported at  the  ballot  box  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Greek  people.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  his  Government  are  working 
feverishly  to  complete  the  mechanics  of  this 
new  Constitution.  When  It  goes  Into  effect, 
in  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half,  George  Papa- 
dopoulos win  be  excluded  from  serving  In  the 
Government  by  an  age-limit  clause  upon 
which  he  personally  Insisted. 

What  kind  of  dictator  Is  this — an  antl- 
Communlst  Intellectual  who  works  eighteen 
to  twenty  hours  a  day  preparing  a  new  gov- 
ernmental order  which  will  exclude  him  from 
any  political  power? 

Yet.  if  the  International  Establishment 
and  the  kept  Press  have  their  way,  the  new 
antl-Communlst  Greece  will  be  smothered 
in  her  cradle.  The  "East"  will  be  victorious! 
Christian  charity  and  national  Interests  de- 
mand that  the  American  people  come  to  the 
defense  of  Papadopoulos  and  Greece.  But, 
even  more  Important ,  the  West  must  come  to 
realize  that  the  attack  on  Greece  Is  only  one 
more  part  of  the  Communist  strategy.  Greece 
Is  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Com- 
munists need  it  to  turn  the  lock  on  an  Im- 
prisoned Europe.  Only  George  Papadopoulos 
and  his  antl-Communlst  Government  stand 
In  their  way. 


March  29,  1971 


WAR  CRIMES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


OF   NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  28,  1971  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  carried  as  Its  lead  article  a 
lengthy  analysis  by  Neil  Sheehan  on  the 
question  of  war  crimes  in  Vietnam  and 
our  Nation's  response  to  it.  The  article 
is  based  on  33  books  published  in  this 
country  in  the  recent  past,  including  sev- 


eral reports  and  hearings  from  various 
U.S.  Senate  committees,  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  growing  body  of  lit- 
erature on  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  our  involvement  in  the  bitter,  unend- 
ing conflict  in  Indochina.  It  is  a  disturb- 
ing, thought-provoking  piece.  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  people  all  over  the  coun- 
trj'  are  beginning  to  pay  increasingly 
close  attention  to  a  problem  which  here- 
tofore seemed  too  awful  and  too  far  from 
the  realm  of  possibility  to  consider, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  Our  perceptions  of 
the  Indociiina  war  have  changed  rad- 
ically since  the  early  1960's,  and  they 
must  continue  to  evolve  until  we  face 
squarely  the  full  implications  of  our  na- 
tional war  policy.  As  Mr.  Sheehan  says: 

The  more  perspective  we  gain  on  our  be- 
havior, the  uglier  our  conduct  appears.  At 
first  It  had  seemed  unfortunate  and  sad;  we 
were  caught  In  the  quicksand  of  Indochina. 
Then  our  conduct  had  appeared  stupid  and 
brutal,  the  quagmire  was  of  our  own  mak- 
ing, the  Vietnamese  were  the  victims  and  we 
were  the  executioners.  Now  we're  finding  out 
that  we  may  have  taken  life,  not  merely  as 
cruel  and  stubborn  warriors,  but  as  criminals. 
We  are  conditioned  as  a  nation  to  believe 
that  only  our  enemies  commit  war  crimes. 
Certainly  the  enemy  in  Indochina  has  per- 
petrated crimes.  The  enemy's  war  crimes, 
however,  will  not  wash  us  clean  if  we  too  are 
war  criminals. 

Mr.  Sheehan  closes  his  article  with  a 
call  for  a  congressional  inquiry  into  the 
war  crimes  question.  Twenty-one  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  already  cospon- 
sored  House  Joint  Resolution  409,  which 
calls  for  just  such  an  investigation.  I 
urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  take  speedy 
and  favorable  action  on  that  resolution. 

In  the  meantime,  I  commend  Mr. 
Sheehan's  article  which  follows  to  the 
attention  of  all  those  in  the  Congress 
who  are  considering  our  Nation's  policies 
abroad,  both  past  and  future: 

Should  We  Have  War  Crime  Triai^? 
(By  Nell  Sheehan) 

"The  tragic  story  of  Vietnam  Is  not.  In 
truth,  a  tale  of  malevolent  men  bent  upon 
conquest  for  personal  gain  or  Imperial  glory. 
It  is  the  story  of  an  entire  generation  of  lead- 
ers (and  an  entire  generation  of  followers) 
so  conditioned  by  the  tensions  of  the  cold 
war  years  that  they  were  unable  to  perceive 
In  1965  (and  later)  that  the  Communist  ad- 
versary was  no  longer  a  monolith  .  .  .  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  though  disturbingly  volatile, 
was  not  In  his  worst  moments  an  evil  man  In 
the  Hltlerlan  sense  .  .  .  Sev  against  these 
facts,  the  easy  designation  of  individuals  as 
deliberate  or  imputed  'war  criminals'  Is 
shockingly  glib,  even  if  one  allows  for  the 
Inexperience  of  the  young."— Townsend 
Hoopes,  the  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  January.  1970 

Is  the  accusation  glib?  Or  Is  it  too  un- 
pleasant to  think  about?  Do  you  have  to  be 
Hltlerlan  to  be  a  war  criminal?  Or  can  you 
qualify  as  a  well-intentioned  President  of 
the  United  States?  Even  when  I  saw  those 
signs  during  the  March  on  the  Pentagon  In 
1967.  "Hey,  Hey,  L.B.J.  How  many  kids  did 
you  kill  today?"  they  didn't  make  me  think 
that  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  might  be  a  war  criminal,  A 
misguided  man  perhaps,  an  egomaniac  at 
worst,  but  not  a  war  criminal.  That  would 
have  been  Just  too  much.  Kids  do  get 
killed  In  war.  Besides.  I'd  never  read  the  laws 
governing  the  conduct  of  war.  although  I 
had  watched  the  war  for  three  years  in  Viet- 
nam and  had  written  about  It  for  five.  Ap- 
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parently,  a  lot  of  the  men  In  Saigon  and 
Washington  who  were  directing  the  war 
didn't  read  those  laws  either  or  If  they  did, 
they  Interpreted  them  rather  loosely. 

Now  a  lot  of  other  people  are  examining 
our  ijchavior  in  Vietnam  In  the  light  of  these 
laws  Mark  Sacharoff.  an  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  Temple  University,  has  gath- 
ered their  work  together  Into  this  bibliog- 
raphy. By  this  simple  act  he  has  significantly 
widened  our  consciousness.  If  you  credit  as 
factual  only  a  fraction  of  the  Information 
assembled  here  about  what  happened  In  Viet- 
nam, and  If  you  apply  the  laws  of  war  to 
American  conduct  there,  then  the  leaders 
of  the  United  States  for  the  past  six  years  at 
least,  Includiiig  the  Incumbent  President, 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon,  may  well  be  guilty 
of  war  crimes. 

There  is  the  stuff  of  five  Dreyfus  affairs 
in  that  thought.  This  is  what  makes  the 
growing  literature  on  alleged  war  crimes  in 
Vietnam  so  Important.  This  bibliography 
represents  the  beginning  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  long  and  painful  inquest  into  what 
we  are  do.ng  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  more 
perspective  we  gain  on  our  behavior,  the 
ugl;er  our  conduct  appears.  At  first  it  had 
seemed  unfortunate  and  sad;  we  were  caught 
in  the  quicksand  of  Indochina.  Then  our 
conduct  had  appeared  stupid  and  brutal,  the 
quagm:re  was  of  our  own  making,  the  Viet- 
namese were  the  victims  and  we  were  the 
executioners.  Now  we're  finding  out  that  we 
may  have  taken  life,  not  merely  as  cruel  and 
stuDborn  warriors,  but  as  criminals.  We  are 
conditioned  as  a  nation  to  believe  that  only 
our  enemies  commit  war  crimes.  Certainly 
the  enemy  in  Indochina  has  perpetrated 
crimes.  The  enemy's  war  crimes,  however, 
will  not  wash  us  clean  if  we  too  are  war 
criminals. 

What  are  the  laws  of  war?  One  learns  that 
there  is  a  whole  body  of  such  laws,  ranging 
from  specific  military  regulations  like  the 
Army's  Field  Manual  27-10.  "The  Law  of 
Land  Warfare,"  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions,  which  are 
United  States  law  by  virtue  of  Senate  rat- 
ification, to  be  broad  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  war  crimes 
tribunals.  These  laws  say  that  aK  is  not  fair 
In  war,  that  there  are  limits  to  what  bellig- 
erent man  may  do  to  mankind.  As  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907  put  It,  "The  right  of 
belligerents  to  adopt  means  of  Injuring  the 
enemy  is  not  unlimited."  In  other  words, 
some  acts  in  war  are  Illegal  and  they  aren't 
all  as  obviotxsly  illegal  as  the  massacre  of 
several  hundred  Vietnamese  villagers  at 
Mylai. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  our  conduct  In  Viet- 
nam through  the  viewing  glass  of  these  laws. 
The  Army  Field  Manual  says  that  it  Is  Illegal 
to  attack  hospitals.  We  routinely  bombed 
and  shelled  them.  The  destruction  of  Viet- 
ccng  and  Nortli  Vietnamese  Army  Hospitals 
In  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside  was 
announced  at  the  daily  press  briefings,  the 
Five  o'clock  Follies,  by  American  mUltary 
spokesmen  in  Saigon. 

So  somebody  may  have  committed  a  war 
crime  In  attacking  those  hospitals.  The 
Manual  also  says  that  a  military  commander 
acquires  responsibility  for  war  crimes  If  he 
knows  they  are  being  committed,  "or  should 
have  knowledge,  through  reports  received  by 
him  or  through  other  means,"  and  he  I'all.s 
to  take  action  to  stop  them.  President  John- 
son kept  two  wire-service  teletypes  In  his 
office  and  he  read  the  newspapers  like  a 
bear.  There  are  thus  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  may  have  known  his  Air  Force  and 
artillery  were  blowing  up  enemy  hospitals. 
He  was  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Did  his 
knowledge  make  him  a  war  criminal?  The 
Army  Manual  says  that  "every  violation  of 
the  law  of  war  Is  a  war  crime." 

Let's  proceed  to  one  of  the  basic  tactics 
the  United  States  used  to  prosecute  the  war 
la  South  Vietnam — unrestricted  air  and  ar- 
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tUlery  bombardments  of  peasant  hamlets. 
Since  1965,  a  minimum  of  150,000  Vietnam- 
ese civilians,  an  average  of  68  men,  women 
and  children  every  day  for  the  past  six  years, 
have  been  klUed  In  the  south  by  American 
military  action  or  by  weapons  supplied  to 
the  Saigon  forces  by  the  United  States.  An- 
other 350,000  Vietnamese  civilians  have  been 
wounded  or  permanently  maimed.  This  Is  a 
very  conservative  estimate.  It  Is  based  on 
official  figures  assembled  by  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy's  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees and  on  a  study  for  the  Subcommittee 
by  those  eminent  Government  auditors,  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  real  toll  may 
be  much  higher.  This  conservative  attitude 
makes  the  documentation  put  together  by 
the  Senator  and  his  staff  aides,  Jerry  Tinker 
and  Dale  3.  de  Haan,  among  the  most  Im- 
pressive In  the  bibliography.  Many,  perhaps 
the  majority,  of  those  half-million  civilian 
casualties  were  caused  by  the  air  and  artil- 
lery bombardments  of  peasant  hamlets  au- 
thorized by  the  American  military  and  civil- 
ian leaders  in  Saigon  and  Washington. 

The  United  States  Government  tried  and 
hanged  in  1946  a  Japanese  general.  Tomoyuki 
Yamashlta,  because  he  was  held  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  more  than  25,000  noncom- 
batants  killed  by  his  troops  In  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Can  a  moral  and  legal  distinction  be  drawn 
between  those  killings  In  World  War  II,  for 
which  General  Yamashlta  paid  with  his  life, 
and  the  civilian  deaths  ordered  or  condoned 
by  American  leaders  during  the  Vietnam 
war?  Again,  If  you  accept  only  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  presented  in  this  bibliography, 
and  compare  that  evidence  to  the  laws  of 
war,  the  probable  answer  is.  No.  And  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  spread  this  unrestricted 
bombing  through  Laos  and  Cambodia,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  unknown  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  civilians  In  those  countries. 

Looking  back,  one  realizes  that  the  war- 
crimes  Issue  was  always  present.  Our  vision 
was  so  narrowly  focused  on  the  unfolding 
details  of  the  war  that  we  lacked  the  perspec- 
tive to  see  it,  or  when  the  problem  was  held 
up  to  us,  we  paid  no  heed.  This  lesson  be- 
comes clear  In  reading  the  proceedings  of 
the  Russell  Tribunal  now  published  In 
"Against  the  Crime  of  Silence."  The  proceed- 
ings were  widely  dismissed  In  1967  as  a  com- 
bination of  kookery  and  leftist  propaganda. 
They  should  not  have  been.  Although  the 
proceedings  were  one-sided,  the  perspective 
was  there. 

One  saw  the  substsince  all  the  time  In 
Vietnam  In  the  bombing  and  shelling  of  the 
peasant  hamlets.  In  November,  1965,  I  found 
five  fishing  hamlets  on  the  coast  of  Quangn- 
gal  Province  In  central  Vietnam,  not  far 
from  Mylal,  which  had  been  ravaged  over  the 
previous  two  months  by  the  five-Inch  guns 
of  United  States  Navy  destroyers  and  by 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  fighter- 
bombers.  The  local  Vietnamese  officials  told 
me  that  at  least  184  civUlans  had  been  killed. 
After  a  day  of  Interviewing  the  survivors 
among  the  ruins,  I  concluded  that  a  reason- 
able estimate  might  run  as  high  as  600  dead. 
American  Army  officers  working  In  the  prov- 
ince told  me  that  the  most  serious  resistance 
the  Vletcong  guerrillas  in  the  hamlets  had 
offered  was  sniper  fire.  The  hamlets  and  all 
their  Inhabitants  had  been  attacked  Just 
because  the  Vletcong  were  present.  I  dis- 
covered that  another  10  hamlets  in  the  prov- 
ince had  also  been  gutted  and  about  25 
others  severely  damaged,  all  for  like  reasons. 

Making  the  peasants  pay  so  dearly  for  the 
presence  of  guerrillas  In  their  hamlets,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  sjrmpathlzed  with 
the  Vletcong,  seemed  unnecessarily  brutal 
and  politically  counter-productive  to  me, 
since  this  Hun-llke  treatment  would  alienate 
them  from  Saigon  authorities  and  the  Amer- 
ican forces.  No  common-sense  mUitary  pur- 
pose seemed  to  be  served.  When  I  wrote  my 
story  describing  the  agony  of  the  flaher  folk. 
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however.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  had 
discovered  a  possible  war  crime.  The  thought 
also  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  my 
editors  or  to  most  readers  of  The  Times. 
None  of  the  similar  stories  that  I  and  other 
reporters  wrote  later  on  provoked  any  out- 
rage, except  among  that  minority  with  the 
field  of  vision  to  see  what  was  happening. 
As  Lieutenant  Calley  told  the  prosecutor  at 
Port  Bennlng,  "It  wasn't  any  big  deal,  sir." 

Reading  through  the  news  dispatches  from 
1965,  1966  and  1967  that  Seymour  Melman 
of  Columbia  and  Richard  Palk  of  Princeton 
assembled  to  docunient  accusations  of  war 
crimes  made  by  The  Clergy  and  Laymen 
Concerned  About  Vietnam.  "In  the  Name 
of  America."  is  to  view  those  scenes  again 
In  this  new  and  disturbing  perspective. 
Frank  Harvey,  In  "Air  War— Vietnam,"  re- 
counts with  the  power  of  anecdotal  narrative 
the  casual  destruction  of  peasant  hamlets  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  bv  the  United  SUtes  Air 
Force.  Usually  the  excuse  was  that  a  squad 
or  so  of  guerrillas  might  be  present  in  the 
hamlet  or  the  mere  location  of  the  hamlet 
In  guerrilla-dominated  territory.  Harvey  Is 
a  convlncln,'?  witness  because  he  concludes 
with  a  defense  of  the  war. 

You  might  argue  that  this  destruction, 
and  concomitant  loss  of  civilian  life,  were 
not  deliberate,  that  they  were  among  those 
haphazard  horrors  of  war.  The  record  says 
otherwise. 

As  early  as  the  fall  of  1965.  the  American 
Embassy  In  Saigon  distributed  to  corre- 
spondents a  Rand  Corporation  study  on  the 
air  and  artillery  bombardments.  The  study 
concluded  that  the  peasants  blamed  the 
Vletcong  when  their  hamlets  were  blasted 
and  their  relatives  killed;  In  effect,  that 
shrapnel,  white  phosphorous  and  napalnd 
were  good  political  medicine.  The  study  was 
dismissed  by  reporters  as  macabre  proof  that 
the  Government  could  always  find  a  think- 
tank  to  tell  It  what  It  wanted  to  think. 

In  the  summer  of  1966.  however,  a  lengthy 
secret  study  of  the  pacification  program  was 
done  for  the  Embassy  and  military  head- 
quarters In  Saigon  by  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced Americans  In  the  country.  One  of 
the  study's  recommendations  was  that  this 
practice  of  unrestricted  bombing  and  shell- 
ing shotild  be  carefully  re-examined.  Accord- 
ing to  the  study  there  was  evidence  that  the 
practice  was  driving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  into  urban  slums  and  squalid 
camps,  causing  unnecessary  death  and  suf- 
fering, and  angering  the  peasantry.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  re-examlnatlon  was  vetoed  at  the 
highest  levels  of  American  authority  In 
Saigon. 

By  deciding  not  to  reconsider,  the  Ameri- 
can leadership  In  Saigon  was  deciding  to 
ordain  the  practice,  to  establish  a  de  facto 
policy.  During  those  earlier  years  at  least, 
the  policy  was  not  acknowledged  in  writing, 
as  far  as  I  know,  but  neither  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  this  was  the  way  things  were 
to  be  done  and  that  those  American  mili- 
tary and  clvUlan  leaders  directing  the  war 
knew  the  grim  cost  of  their  decision  not  to 
look.  Why  did  they  establish  the  policy? 
Because  devastation  had  become  a  funda- 
mental element  In  their  strategy  to  win  the 
war. 

I  remember  asking  one  of  the  most  senior 
American  generals  In  the  late  summer  of 
1966  If  he  was  not  worried  by  aU  the  civilian 
casualties  that  the  bombing  and  shelling 
were  causing.  "Yes,  It  Is  a  problem,"  he  said, 
"but  It  does  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  popu- 
lation, doesnt  it?"  A  survey  of  refugees 
commissioned  later  that  year  by  the  Penta- 
gon Indicated  that  64  per  cent  of  those  in 
Dlnbtuong  Province  la  the  Mekong  Delta 
were  fleeing  their  hamlets  in  fear  of  bomb- 
ing and  shelling.  So  this  was  the  game.  The 
firepower  that  only  American  technology  can 
muster,  the  General  Motors  of  death  we  In- 
vented in  World  War  II,  was  to  defeat  the 
Vietnamese  Communlete  by  outright  mill- 
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tary  attrition,  the  body  count,  and  by  ob- 
literating their  strategic  base,  the  rural 
population. 

If  you  destroyed  the  rural  society,  you 
destroyed  the  resources  the  enemy  needed 
to  flight.  You  deprived  him  of  recruits  In 
the  South,  of  the  food  and  the  Intelligence 
the  peasantry  provide;  you  reversed  Mao 
Tse-tung'3  axiom  by  drying  up  the  sea  (the 
peasantry)  In  which  the  guerrillas  swam. 

All  of  those  directives  Issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can military  headquarters  in  Saigon  about 
taking  care  to  avoid  civilian  casualties,  about 
protecting  the  livestock  and  the  homes  of  the 
peasantry,  were  the  sort  of  pharlsalc  prattle 
you  hear  from  many  American  Institutions. 
Whenever  you  say  the  Institution  Is  not  be- 
having as  It  says  It  should,  the  Institution 
can  always  point  to  a  directive  and  say  you 
must  be  mistaken.  (General  Electric  had  di- 
rectives forbidding  price  fixing  when  some  of 
Its  vice  presidents  were  convicted  of  price 
fixing.)  No  one  was  fooling  himself  when 
he  marked  off  those  "free-fire  zones,"  and 
ordered  those  "pre-planned  alrstrlkes"  and 
that  "harassing  and  Interdiction  fire"  by  the 
artillery.  People  and  their  homes  were  de- 
humanized Into  grid  coordinates  on  a  tar- 
geting map.  Those  other  formalities,  like 
obtaining  clearance  from  the  Vietnamese 
province  chief  before  you  bombed  a  hamlet, 
were  stratagems  to  avoid  responsibility,  be- 
cause he  almost  never  refused  permission. 
(Such  legal  fictions,  by  the  way,  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  laws  of  war.) 

Out  In  the  countryside  the  captains  and 
majors  did  not  disguise  the  design.  One  day 
In  a  heavily-populated  province  In  the 
Mekong  Delta,  a  young  Army  captain  swept 
his  hand  across  the  map  over  a  couple  of 
dozen  hamlets  in  guerrilla-dominated  terri- 
tory near  the  provincial  capital  and  re- 
marked that  the  peasants  were  evacuating 
them  and  moving  in  near  town.  Why?  I 
asked.  "Because  It's  not  healthy  out  there. 
We're  shelling  the  hell  out  of  them,"  he 
said. 

By  1967.  this  policy  of  unrestricted  air 
and  artillery  bombardments  had  been  or- 
chestrated with  search  and  destroy  opera- 
tions by  ground  troops,  B-S2  strikes,  and 
crop  destruction  with  chemical  herbicides 
Into  a  strategy  that  was  progressively  lay- 
ing waste  much  of  the  countryside.  (The 
question  of  whether  herbicides  were  dumped 
on  the  landscape  to  an  extent  that  may  con- 
stitute a  separate  war  crime  Is  treated  at 
length  In  several  of  the  books  Mr.  Sacharofl 
lists.)  That  year  Jonathan  Schell  went  to 
Quangnal  to  document  the  creeping  de- 
struction of  the  rural  society  In  a  two-part 
article  that  first  appeared  In  The  New  Yorker 
magazine.  It  was  later  published  with  a 
title  of  understated  Irony,  "The  Military 
Half."  Schell  estimated  that  by  this  time 
about  70  percent  of  the  460  hamlets  In  the 
province  had  been  destroyed. 

Did  the  military  and  civilian  leaders 
directing  the  war  from  Washington  know 
what  was  happening  in  Vietnam?  How  could 
they  have  avoided?  The  newspajjers,  maga- 
zine articles  like  Schell's  and  the  reports 
of  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee  indicated  the 
extent  of  what  was  being  done  in  their 
name.  The  statistics  alone  are  enough  to  tell 
the  tale:  five  million  refugees,  nearly  a  third 
of  South  Vietnam's  population  of  16  million 
people,  and  that  conservative  estimate  of 
the  civilian  casualties  from  what  Is  called 
"friendly"  military  action,  of  at  least  150,- 
000  dead  and  350,000  wounded  or  maimed. 

These  peasant  hamlets,  one  must  bear  in 
mind,  were  not  being  plowed  under  because 
American  or  South  Vietnamese  ground 
troops  were  attempting  to  seize  them  from 
the  enemy  in  pitched  battles.  The  hamlets 
were  being  bombarbed  in  the  absence  of 
ground  combat. 

One  might  argue  that  though  regrettable, 
though  even  Immoral,  the  indiscriminate  air 
and  artillery  bombardments  of  civilians  In 
Vietnam  were  not  a  war  crime.  The  Allies 
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engaged  in  terror  bombing  of  Japanese  and 
German  cities  In  World  War  II.  Look  at  the 
Incendiary  raids  on  Dresden  and  Tokyo  and 
the  nuclear  holocausts  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  None  of  the  defendants  at  the 
Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trials  were  convicted 
of  war  crimes  involving  the  bombing  of 
civilian  populations,  because  the  prosecutors 
had  done  the  same  thing.  By  custom,  there- 
fore, one  might  argue,  terror  bombing  is  an 
accepted  practice  of  war.  Similarly,  in  the 
Korean  War,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
bombed  Korean  towns  and  cities. 

But  is  Vietnam  the  same  kind  of  war? 
There  Is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not.  In 
World  War  II  opposing  industrialized  socie- 
ties were  fighting  a  war  of  survival.  In  this 
context  of  total  war,  the  cities  inevitably 
became  targets  to  be  destroyed.  They  con- 
tained the  industries  that  fueled  their  op- 
ponent's war  machine  and  the  workers  who 
manned  the  factories.  The  worker  was  as 
much  a  combatant  as  the  uniformed  soldier. 
Korea  was  also,  more  or  less,  a  conventional 
conflict  between  uniformed  armies,  al- 
though bombing  practices  there  would  bear 
examination  In  the  perspective  of  history. 

In  Vietnam,  however,  the  most  advanced 
technological  nation  in  the  world  intervened 
in  a  civil  war  in  a  primitive,  agricultural 
country.  The  Vietnamese  Communists  pos- 
sess negligible  industry,  no  air  force  of  any 
size,  and  no  Intercontinental  missiles  that 
pose  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  United 
States.  The  intervention  was.  rather,  under- 
taken for  reasons  of  domestic  politics  and 
foreign  policy,  to  avoid  the  repercussions  at 
home  of  losing  a  war  to  Communists  and 
to  maintain  a  position  of  power  and  in- 
fluence for  the  United  States  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Moreover,  as  the  literature  in  Sacharoff's 
bibliography  amply  documents,  the  use  of 
the  air  weapon  underwent  a  subtle  and  im- 
portant change  in  South  Vietnam  from  the 
previous  two  wars.  Air  power,  and  artillery 
as  a  corollary  weapon,  were  directed  by  an 
occupying  power,  the  United  States,  at  the 
civilian  population  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country  under  occupation.  The  targets  of 
the  bombs  and  shells  were  the  noncombat- 
ants  themselves,  because  it  was  believed  that 
their  existence  was  Important  to  the  enemy. 
Air  Power  became  a  distinct  weapon  of  ter- 
ror to  empty  the  countryside.  Samuel  P. 
Huntington,  of  Harvard,  has  even  coined  a 
marvelously  American  euphemism  for  the 
technique — "forced-draft  urbanization  and 
modernization."  Some  of  us  prefer  a  quota- 
tion from  Tacitus  that  the  late  Bernard  Pall 
was  fond  of  citing :  "Where  they  make  a  des- 
sert they  call  it  peace." 

One  key  to  understanding  this  use  of  air- 
power  In  South  Vietnam  Is  to  compare  the 
unrestricted  bombing  in  the  south  with  the 
elaborate  restrictions  that  surrounded  the 
air  campaign  against  North  Vietnam. 

Although  the  North  Vietnamese  may  not 
believe  it,  in  the  North  a  conscious  effort  was 
made  to  bomb  only  military,  and  what  lim- 
ited industrial  targets  were  available,  and 
to  weigh  probable  civilian  casualties  against 
the  military  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a 
particular  airstrike.  The  ultimate  objective 
of  the  air  campaign  against  the  North  was, 
to  be  sure,  political  rather  than  military.  It 
sought  to  intimidate  the  North  Vietnamese 
Into  withdrawing  their  forces  from  the 
South  and  taking  the  Vietcong  guerrillas 
along  with  them.  And  undoubtedly  the  re- 
strictions were  also  designed  to  escape  the 
unfavorable  publicity  that  would  result  from 
severe  civilian  casualties  in  the  North. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  avoid  them  throws  Into  sharp  understand- 
ing the  very  different  motives  that  lay  be- 
hind the  bombing  In  the  south  and  the  in- 
herent acceptance  of  great  civilian  suffering. 
When  Harrison  Salisbury,  an  assistant  man- 
aging editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  visited 
North  Vietnam  In  December,  1966,  to  write 
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his  memorable  series  of  articles  on  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  American  air  raids 
there  (civilian  homes,  schools,  hospitals  and 
churches  had  been  wrecked  because  the  air 
campaign  had  never  been  the  hurglcal  opera- 
tion Pentagon  propaganda  portrayed  it  as 
being),  the  most  severe  example  of  civilian 
deaths  the  North  Vietnamese  claimed  was  89 
in  the  town  of  Nandlnh  southeast  of  Hanoi, 
from  six  months  of  bombing,  less  than  half 
the  official  South  Vietnamese  estimate  of  the 
number  of  civilians  killed  in  the  five  hamlets 
I  found  on  the  coast  of  Quangngai  Province 
in  1965. 

Did  the  employment  of  the  air  weapon  and 
the  artillery  in  South  Vietnam  thus  exceeded 
the  limits  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  war? 

The  United  States  Army  Field  Manual 
says:  "The  law  of  war  .  .  .  requires  that  bel- 
ligerents refrain  from  employing  any  kind  or 
degree  of  violence  which  is  not  actually  nec- 
essary for  military  purposes  and  that  they 
conduct  hoetilitles  with  regard  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  chivalry."  The  Man- 
ual goes  on  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  "ac- 
tually necessary  for  military  purposes,"  i  e. 
military  necessity.  "The  prohibitory  effect  of 
the  law  of  war  is  not  minimized  by  'military 
necessity'  which  has  been  defined  as  that 
principle  which  Justifies  those  measures  not 
forbidden  by  international  law  which  are  in- 
dispensable for  securing  the  complete  sub- 
mission of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible. 
Military  necessity  has  been  rejected  as  a  de- 
fense for  acts  forbidden  by  the  customary 
or  conventional  laws  of  war  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  have  been  developed  and  framed  with 
consideration  for  the  concept  of  military  nec- 
essity." In  short.  If  you  can  demonstrate  cer- 
tain measures  are  required  to  defeat  the 
enemy,  and  those  measures  are  not  specifi- 
cally forbidden  by  the  laws  of  war,  you  em- 
ploy them. 

Assuming  that  the  use  of  air  power  In 
South  Vietnam  was  not  specifically  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  war.  was  this  means  necessary 
to  defeat  the  enemy?  He  could  have  been 
deprived  of  the  rural  p>opulation  by  another, 
more  humane  method.  This  would  have  in- 
volved putting  suflBcient  American  ground 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  to  occupy  most  of 
the  countryside  and  thereby  gain  control 
over  the  rural  hamlets.  National  mobiliza- 
tion and  the  dispatch  of  upwards  of  600,000 
troops  to  South  Vietnam  was  proposed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  rejected  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  advisers,  because  this 
strategy  would  have  meant  higher  draft  calls, 
wage  and  price  controls,  and  other  measures 
that  would  have  been  unpopular  with  the 
American  public.  So  there  are  groiuids  for 
believing  that  the  use  of  the  air  weapon  in 
the  South  was  not  a  military  necessity  but 
a  political  convenience,  a  substitute  for  suf- 
ficient Infantrymen  to  hold  the  countryside. 

I  am  not  saying  that  garrisoning  South 
Vietnam  with  ground  troops  would  have 
made  the  war  a  sensible  enterprise.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  war's  Impact  upon  the 
Vietnamese  might  have  been  more  merciful. 
The  Marines,  because  of  their  pre-World- 
War-II  experience  with  pacification  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean,  did  make  an 
attempt  to  hold  a  good  many  of  the  ham- 
lets In  central  Vietnamese  provinces  where 
they  operated.  Life  for  a  Vietnamese  farmer 
within  these  zones  was  safer  than  for  his 
brethren  in  other  regions. 

In  any  case,  to  address  the  basic  question 
of  legal  sanctions,  it  appears  that  the  em- 
ployment of  air  and  artillery  to  terrorize 
the  peasantry  and  raze  the  countryside  was 
an  act  specifically  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
war.  The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  Relative 
to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in 
Time  of  War  states: 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  specifically 
agree  that  each  of  them  Is  prohibited  from 
taking  any  measure  of  such  a  chjwacter  as 
to  cause  the  physical  suffering  or  extermina- 
tion of  protected  persons  [civilians]  In  their 
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bands.  This  prohibition  applies  not  only  to 
murder,  torture,  corporal  punishment,  mu- 
tilation and  medical  or  scientific  experi- 
ments not  necessitated  by  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  a  protected  person,  but  also  to  any 
other  measures  of  brutality  whether  applied 
by  civilian  or  military  agents. 

"No  protected  person  may  be  punished 
for  an  offense  he  or  she  has  not  personally 
committed.  Collective  penalties  and  likewise 
all  measures  of  intimidation  or  of  terrorism 
are  prohibited. 

"Pillage  Is  prohibited. 

••Reprisals  against  protected  persons  and 
their  property  are  prohibited." 

The  paragraphs  seem  to  be  a  reasonably 
fair  description  of  what  was  infiicted  upon 
much  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peasantry  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Army  Field  Manual  is  more  specific. 
"The  measure  of  permissible  devastation  is 
found  In  the  strict  necessities  of  war,"  it 
gays.  "Devastation  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  a 
separate  measure  of  war  [italics  added]  is 
not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  war." 

The  adoption  of  devastation  as  a  basic 
element  of  strategy  also  seems  to  have  led 
American  leaders  Into  what  may  be  related 
war  crimes  against  5  -juth  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians. The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  states 
that  a  belligerent  power  has  a  duty,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  able,  to  care  for  the  victims  of 
war. 

•The  wounded  and  the  sick,  as  well  as 
the  infirm,  and  expectant  mothers,  shall 
be  the  object  of  particular  protection  and 
respect.  As  far  as  military  considerations 
allow,  each  party  to  the  conflict  shall  fa- 
cilitate the  steps  taken  to  search  for  the 
killed  and  wounded,  to  assist  the  ship- 
wrecked and  other  persons  exposed  to  grave 
danger,  and  to  protect  them  against  pillage 
and  ill-treatment." 

The  consignment  of  Vietnamese  civilian 
war  wounded  to  provincial  hospitals  that 
were  little  better  than  charnel  houses  has 
been  a  national  scandal  for  the  United 
States.  The  reports  of  the  Kennedy  Sub- 
committee describe  the  scenes  of  two 
wounded  to  a  bed,  no  sheets  or  mattresses, 
no  showers,  filthy  toilets,  open  sewers  and 
swarms  of  files  spreading  infection.  In  con- 
trast the  United  States  military  hospitals  are 
models  of  medical  science.  Given  the  wide 
publicity  the  deplorable  conditions  in  these 
Vietnamese  civilian  hospitals  have  received 
over  the  years,  would  It  be  possible  for  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  United  States  to 
contend  that  the  neglect  was  not  deliberate? 
A  similar  war  crime  may  have  been  com- 
mitted against  civilians  forcibly  evacuated 
from  their  homes.  These  persons  would  ap- 
pear to  fall  under  the  category  of  internees 
In  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  The  Con- 
vention lays  out  in  great  detail  the  obligation 
of  a  belligerent  power  to  provide  such  per- 
sona with  adequate  food,  housing  and  medical 
care.  Here  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  report  to  the 
Kennedy  Subcommittee  by  a  team  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  which  Inspected 
so-caUed  refugee  camps  In  South  Vietnam 
last  summer.  The  excerpt  describes  a  camp 
In  Quangnam  Province  on  the  central  coast: 
"At  this  location,  there  were  about  2,070 
people.  We  were  informed  that  only  883 
were  recognized  as  refugees  and  that  they 
would  receive  temporary  benefits.  We  were 
advised  that  these  people  were  all  Vietcong 
families  and  that  they  were  relocated  by 
force  in  February  or  March  1970.  These  peo- 
ple are  under  heavy  guard  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese military. 

"During  our  Inspection,  we  observed  there 
were  no  latrlnee,  no  usable  wells,  no  class- 
rooms, and  no  medical  facilities.  The  shel- 
ters were  crudely  constructed  from  a  va- 
riety of  waste  material,  such  as  empty  am- 
munition boxes  and  cardboard.  We  observed 
that  the  number  of  shelters  would  not  ade- 
quately house  these  people...  The  (Amer- 
ican) refugee  adviser  stated  that  there  were 
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no  plans  to  improve  the  living  conditions 

at  this  site." 

The  fact  that  these  persons  are  being  held 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  authorities  appar- 
ently does  not  absolve  the  United  States  of 
responsibility  under  the  laws  of  war.  Legally 
they  remain  our  refugees.  As  the  Army  Field 
Manual  explains: 

"The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  author- 
ity of  a  belligerent  government  cannot  be 
avoided  by  a  system  of  using  a  puppet  gov- 
ernment, central  or  local,  to  carry  out  acts 
which  would  be  unlawful  if  performed  di- 
rectly by  the  occupant.  Acts  Induced  or  com- 
pelled by  the  occupant  are  nonetheless  its 
acts."  The  Saigon  regime  Is  not  a  puppet 
government,  but  it  is  a  client  regime  whose 
existence  is  dependent  upon  the  United 
States.  A  good  argument  could  be  made  that 
because  of  this  client  relationship,  the 
United  States  Induces  these  acts.  Telford 
Taylor,  of  Columbia,  the  former  chief  Amer- 
ican prosecutor  of  Nuremberg,  quantifies  the 
neglect  of  the  civilian  war  wounded  and  refu- 
gees. In  "Nuremberg  and  Vietnam:  An  Am- 
erican Tragedy, •■  he  notes  that  the  United 
States  spent,  at  the  most,  a  quarter-billion 
dollars  to  ease  the  civilian  plight  over  the 
three  years  from  1965  through  1967.  You  will 
think  this  is  a  lot  of  money,  until  he  tells 
you  the  amount  was  less  than  four  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  air  operations  over  the  same 
period. 

What  about  a  relationship  between  the 
use  of  airpower  and  artillery  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  garden  variety  war  crimes  that 
many  of  the  books  in  this  bibliography  al- 
lege— the  individual  acts  of  torture  and  mur- 
der of  prisoners  and  civilians  by  American 
soldiers,  the  burning  of  peasant  huts  in 
"Zlppo  raids,"  the  looting  and  the  rape?  Did 
the  conduct  of  the  war  as  approved  at  the 
highest  levels  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese  were  so  cheap- 
ened that  they  became  subhumans  In  the 
eyes  of  the  soldier?  If  so,  did  this  atmos- 
phere help  to  Incite  these  individual  war 
crimes,  given  the  traditional  racism  of 
Americans  towards  Asians — the  dinks,  the 
gooks,  the  slopeheads — and  the  psychologi- 
cal stress  upon  the  soldier  of  fighting  in  a 
country  where  much  of  the  population  is 
hostile,  where  women  and  children  do  set 
mines  and  boobj-traps  and  shoot  at  you? 

The  two  accounts  of  the  Mylai  massacre 
mentioned  in  this  bibliography,  Richard 
Hammer's  "One  Morning  in  the  War"  and 
Seymoiir  Hersh's  "My  Lai  4,"  as  well  as  the 
testimony  that  has  emerged  at  the  court 
martial  of  Lieutenant  Calley,  of  practices 
like  driving  civilians  ahead  of  the  troops  to 
detonate  mines  vrtth  their  bodies  suggest 
that  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  did  con- 
tribute to  these  individual  atrocities. 

The  word  Lieutenant  Calley  used  to  de- 
scribe the  act  of  slaughtering  the  102  men, 
women  and  children  for  whose  deaths  he  Is 
l)eing  held  responsible  evokes  this  atmos- 
phere In  uncanny  fashion.  He  told  the  pros- 
ecutor that  he  was  ordered  "to  waste  the 
Vietnamese  .  .  .  waste,  waste  them,  Sir."  Were 
this  Just  Lieutenant  Calley  speaking  the 
word  would  not  carry  much  meaning,  but 
the  word  Is  from  the  argot  of  the  American 
soldier  In  Vietnam.  Human  beings  are 
"wasted"  there,  they  are  "blown  away."  Sol- 
diers have  a  unique  ability  to  find  words 
to  describe  the  reality  of  their  wars. 

Given  such  an  atmosphere,  the  massacre 
at  Mylai  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
norm  only  In  that  it  consisted  of  the  direct 
murder  by  rifle  and  machine  gun  flre  of 
several  hundred  Vietnamese  civilians  at  one 
time.  The  soldiers  in  Lieutenant  Galley's  pla- 
toon, whose  moral  sense  led  them  to  disre- 
gard his  orders  and  not  participate  In  the 
killings,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  shocked 
by  the  lesser,  Individual  atroclUes  that  oc- 
curred prior  to  Mylai.  Looked  at  c»ldly,  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  and  the  soldiers  who  did  Join 
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him  in  the  massacre  were  doing  with  their 
rifles  what  was  done  every  day  for  reasons 
of  strategy  with  t>ombs  and  artillery  shells. 
There  are  Galleys  \n  every  army.  What  makes 
them  dangerous  is  a  set  of  circumstances  in 
which  their  homicidal  at)errations  can  run 
amok.  The  laws  of  war  say  that  it  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  highest  leadership  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  prevent  such  circum- 
stances from  occurring. 

Both  the  Army  Field  Manual  and  the 
Nuremberg  Principles  address  this  central 
Issue  in  delineating  when  a  claim  of  superior 
orders  can  constitute  a  defense  against  a 
charge  of  war  crimes.  "The  fact  that  a  per- 
son acted  pursuant  to  order  of  his  Govern- 
ment or  of  a  superior  does  not  relieve  him 
from  responsibility  under  international  law, 
■provided  a  moral  choice  was  in  fact  possible 
for  him''  |  italics  added ] ,  the  Nuremberg  Prin- 
ciples say.  The  Army  Field  Manual  Is  a  bit 
more  elaborate.  "In  considering  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  superior  order  constitutes  a 
valid  defense,  the  court  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  obedience  to  lawful 
military-  orders  is  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  that  the  latter  cannot 
be  expected,  in  condition  of  war  discipline, 
to  weigh  scrupulously  the  legal  merits  of 
the  orders  received;  that  certain  rules  of 
warfare  may  ^^e  controversial;  or  that  an  act 
otherwise  amounting  to  a  war  crime  may 
be  done  in  obedience  to  orders  conceived  as 
a  measure  of  reprisal,"  the  Manual  says. 

Curiously,  Lieutenant  Calley's  lawyers 
have  claimed  that  he  has  a  robot-like  per- 
sonality incapable  of  resisting  any  orders 
from  his  superior,  Captain  Ernest  Medina,  but 
they  have  not  sought  to  defend  Calley  on  the 
grounds  that,  given  the  general  atmosphere 
in  which  the  war  was  being  conducted,  and 
his  interpretation  of  his  orders  that  morning 
In  Mylai,  he  may  not  have  been  capable  of 
a  moral  choice.  They  may  have  hesitated  to 
do  so  because  they  would  have  had  to  put 
the  entire  command  structure  from  President 
Johnson  on  down  in  the  witness  chair.  Tel- 
ford Taylor  notes  In  his  book  that  a  court 
martial  at  Fort  Bennlng  is  too  limited  a 
forum  for  such  a  far-reaching  Inquiry. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  higher  re- 
sponsibility hangs  over  Mylai.  It  hangs  over 
the  individual  atrocities  described  in  these 
books,  It  hangs  over  the  use  of  airpower  and 
artiUery  to  lay  waste  the  Vietnamese  villages, 
if  that,  too,  constitutes  a  war  crime  and  the 
greatest  one  of  all. 

Many  would  contend,  as  Townsend  Hoopes 
did  in  an  exchange  of  articles  with  two  re- 
porters for  the  Village  Voice  who  accused 
him  and  his  colleagues  of  being  war  crimi- 
nals, that  raising  the  issue  of  war  crimes  in 
Vietnam  is  absurd  and  unwarranted  in  the 
context  of  a  democracy  like  the  United  States. 
Worse,  many  would  argue,  It  Is  vindictive, 
capable  of  perversion  into  a  new  McCarthy- 
Ism.  Hoopes  was  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. He  vrrote  an  admirable  accoimt  of 
the  inside  events  behind  the  March  31.  1968. 
decision  to  restrict  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  open  peace  negotiations.  His 
view  is  Important  because  it  appears  to  be 
widely  held. 

Hoopes  argued  that  since  the  President  la 
elected,  since  the  war  was  prosecuted  from 
weU-meanlng  if  mistaken  motives,  since  Con- 
gress voted  the  funds  and  there  was  broad 
public  support  at  the  outset,  no  official 
shotild  acquire  criminal  llabUlty.  Judgment, 
he  said,  should  be  confined  to  voting  the 
Oovemment  out  of  office.  Attacking  this  po- 
sition In  his  Introduction  to  the  Russell  Tri- 
bunal proceedings,  Noam  Chomsky  of  M.I.T. 
states  that  Hoopes  Is  claiming  an  Immunity 
for  American  leaders  which  this  country  de- 
nied to  the  leaders  of  Japan  and  Germany. 
Marcus  Raskin,  co-director  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  in  Washington,  the  think- 
tank  of  the  New  Left,  asserts  that  ConsTMW 
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cannot  be  held  responsible  as  a  body,  be- 
cause many  Congressmen  voted  funds  merely 
to  ensure  that  American  soldiers  had  the 
means  to  defend  themselves.  Telford  Taylor, 
a  mugwump  Democrat,  remarks  that  though 
good  Intentions  may  be  mitigating  circum- 
stances, they  do  not  negate  the  fact  of  a 
crime.  If  one  occurred. 

Taken  to  Its  logical  end.  the  Hoopes  argu- 
ment also  means  that  all  Americans  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war. 
If  so,  then  the  adult  majorities  of  Japan  and 
Germany  should  have  been  punished  for  war 
crimes.  They  applauded  the  beginning  of 
World  War  11.  And  11  everyone  Is  responsible, 
of  course  no  one  Is  responsible.  The  Nurem- 
berg and  Tokyo  tribunals  rejected  Hoopes' 
argument  by  making  a  distinction  between 
those  In  the  audience  and  those  who  held 
power,  as  do  the  laws  of  war.  The  Army 
Manaal  denies  a  collective  copout:  "The  fact 
that  a  person  who  committed  an  act  which 
constitutes  a  war  crime  acted  as  the  head  of 
a  State  or  as  a  responsible  government  oflQ- 
clal  does  not  relieve  him  from  responsibility 
for  his  act." 

,  (Hyperbole  In  describing  what  war  crimes 
may  heve  taken  place  In  Vietnam  seems  Just 
as  unhelpful  as  the  Hoopes  argument.  Chom- 
sky In  "At  War  With  Asia,"  accuses  the 
United  States  of  intending  genocide  In  Viet- 
nam. So  do  Richard  Palk.  the  International 
legal  scholar,  and  Gabriel  Kolko,  the  revl- 
sionary  historian,  both  of  whom  have  other- 
wise diamond-cutting  minds,  in  "War  Crimes 
and  the  American  Conscience,"  the  published 
proceedings  of  a  Washington  symposium  on 
war  crimes  last  year.  Genocide  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  an  accurate  characterization  of 
American  conduct  in  Vietnam.  The  story  is 
more  complicated  and  the  facts  do  not  sup- 
port the  charge.  The  population  of  the  coun- 
try has  grown  despite  the  war,  from  an  esti- 
mated 15-mllllon  In  1962  to  about  17-mllllon 
now.) 

But  how  Is  this  country  to  determine 
whether  war  crimes  were  really  committed  In 
Vietnam  and  who  Is  responsible  for  them? 

Not  even  the  wildest  of  anti-«ommunlst 
politicians  has  predicted  the  conquest  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  army.  So  It  seems 
equally  outlandish  to  Imagine  that  a  tribunal 
with  the  power  of  those  at  Tokyo  and  Nurem- 
berg will  ever  sit  In  Judgment  on  the  leaders 
of  this  country. 

The  Army,  the  principal  service  Involved 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  has  shown  that  It  will 
not  enforce  military  law  and  Judge  Itself. 
The  dismissal  of  charges  against  MaJ.  Gen. 
Samuel  W.  Koster.  the  division  commander 
of  the  troops  at  Mylal.  demonstrated  that 
the  current  leadership  of  the  Army  considers 
Lieutenant  Galley  and  Captain  Medina  to  be 
Its  only  real  war  criminals.  Barring  unfore- 
seen disclosure,  no  one  more  Important  than 
a  few  captains,  a  major  and  a  colonel  or  two 
are  likely  to  join  Calley  and  Medina  in  the 
dock.  For  the  Army  had  a  good  case  against 
General  Koster,  who  was  In  his  helicopter 
over  the  Mylal  area  that  morning.  What  the 
Army  lacked  was  the  will  to  prosecute. 

Perhaps  it  Is  expecting  too  much  of  human 
nature  to  think  that  the  Army  would  sit  In 
judgment  on  Its  own  conduct  In  Vietnam. 
A  command  structure  so  traumatized,  so 
emotionally  defensive  because  of  Its  failure 
in  Vietnam,  Is  not,  except  under  great  out- 
side duress,  about  to  begin  charging  mem- 
bers of  the  Inner  circle  with  war  crimes. 

Indeed,  the  military  services  are  In  the 
greatest  danger  of  becoming  the  scapegoats 
of  a  public  witchhunt  that  could  come  from 
the  left  over  the  war  crimes  Issue  if  respon- 
sible men  do  not  prevail.  Mark  Lane's  col- 
lection of  purport«Kl  eyewitness  accounts  of 
atrocities  in  Vietnam,  "Conversations  with 
Americans,"  Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
scurrilous  attack  that  is  alre«kly  being  made. 
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The  military  have  few  defenders  In  the  cur- 
rent climate.  Much  of  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity and  many  of  the  students  are  almost 
childishly  indiscriminate  in  their  assaults. 
A  number  of  the  former  senior  civilian  offi- 
cials of  the  country,  who  have  changed  their 
minds  about  the  war  they  helped  to  prose- 
cute, are  now  ail  too  eager  to  blame  every- 
thing on  the  generals. 

Professional  soldier.-;,  whose  frame  of  ref- 
erence Is  almost  by  nature  clrcumscri'oed,  are 
being  criticized  for  not  having  dispUyed  the 
kind  of  broad  wisdom  and  Judgment  self- 
proclaimed  statesmen  did  not  exhibit.  If  the 
generals  did  commit  war  crimes  in  Vietnam 
they  did  so  with  the  knowledge  and  ronsent 
of  the  civilians.  If  seebin?  to  pacify  with 
the  fire  and  the  sword  of  the  20th-century, 
airplanes  and  howitzers,  constituteJ  a  war 
crime,  then  the  civilians  helped  to  induce 
this  crime  by  denying  the  generals  sufficient 
troops  to  garrison  the  countryside 

President  Johnson  and  his  closest  advisers, 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  Walt  W,  Rostow,  and 
Dean  Rusk,  directed  the  unfolding  of  the 
conflict  Just  as  President  Nixon  and  his  sen- 
ior advisers  now  do.  The  military  almost  al- 
ways played  a  subordinate  role.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara, for  example,  supervised  the  planning 
and  the  execution  of  the  war  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  chief  cf  a  European  General  Staff 
would  have  done.  In  1965  he  often  said: 
"We're  going  to  trade  firepower  for  men."  He 
had  no  crlmin.\l  Intent,  of  course  What  he 
meant  was  that  he  planned  to  expend  ten 
bombs  to  kill  five  North  Vietnamese  soldiers. 
Instead  of  trading  the  lives  of  five  American 
infantrymen  for  the  same  Job.  But  when  the 
bombs  were  targeted  on  civilians,  Mr  Mc- 
Namara did  not  cry  halt.  Tliis  is  not  to  say 
that  the  generals  would  be  absolved  of  re- 
sponsibility, only  that  the  highest,  and  there- 
fore the  greatest,  responsibility  does  not  rest 
with  them. 

For  precisely  this  reason,  one  cannct  ex- 
pect the  Nixon  Administration,  of  its  own 
accord,  to  institute  any  meaningful  inquiry 
Into  war  crimes.  Mr.  Nixon  is  using  the  same 
alrpower  tactlces  in  Laos  and  Cambcdla  that 
his  predecesor  employed  in  South  Vietnam 
His  strategy  of  Vletnamization  is  even  more 
dependent  upon  the  unrestricted  use  of  alr- 
power than  was  Mr.  Johnsons.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  also  sensed  even  more  keenly  the  politi- 
cal convenience  of  this  weapon.  He  has  cal- 
culated correctly  that  the  public  will  not 
worry  much  about  the  dead,  or  about  their 
age  or  sex,  so  long  as  the  bodies  are  far 
enough  away  that  the  photographers  and 
the  television  crews  can't  get  to  them  too 
often  and  so  long  as  they  are,  most  Impor- 
tant of  all,  not  American. 

The  Kennedy  Subcommittee  estimates  that 
civilian  casualties  in  Laos,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  only  three  million,  are  now  exceed- 
ing 30,000  a  year,  including  more  than  10.000 
dead.  Many  of  these  casualties  are  attribut- 
able to  American  bcmbs.  Classified  military 
documents  specifically  talk  about  bombing 
villages  in  Communist-held  areas  "to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  the  population  resource."  No 
one  knows  what  the  civilian  casualty  toll  is 
in  Cambodia,  where  the  same  kind  of  air 
attacks  are  taking  place.  The  Kennedy  Sub- 
committee guesses  there  are  now  about  a 
million  and  a  half  refugees  in  Cambodia  out 
of  a  population  of  6.5  million  and  that  civil- 
ian casualties  are  running  In  the  tens  of 
thousands  a  year. 

When  I  asked  a  responsible  official  at  the 
State  Department  about  the  refugees  he  said 
he  didn't  have  an  estimate.  Why?  I  asked. 
"The  Cambodians  haven't  really  asked  us 
for  any  assistance  with  refugees  and  until 
they  do  It's  not  our  concern.  Our  staff  In 
the  Embassy  is  pretty  small  and  they  have 
a  lot  of  other  fish  to  fry."  What  about  the 
civilian  casualties?  "The  Cambodians  haven't 
been  compiling  them,"  he  said.  "We're  de- 
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pendent  on  their  statistics  and  they  don't 
keep  careful  statistic*  on  anything."  Really 
that's  what  he  sa.d.  The  new  Amerlcati 
aid  program  for  Cambodia  contains  no  funds 
specihcally  marked  for  civilian  medical  re- 
lief. 

Yet  the  cleansing  of  the  nation's  con- 
science and  the  future  conduct  of  the  most 
powerful  country  In  the  world  towards  the 
weaker  peoples  of  the  globe,  demand  a  na- 
lioiial  inquiry  into  the  war  cr.mes  question. 
Wiiat  is  needed  is  nat  pr  son  sentences  and 
exec'iUjns.  but  social  Judgments  soberly  ar- 
r.ved  at,  so  tnat  if  these  acts  are  war  crimes, 
i.iture  American  leaders  will  not  dare  to 
repeat  tlieni 

The  sale  hope  for  such  a  national  in- 
qu.ry  wjuld  appear  to  rest  with  the  Con- 
,-re£s  or  a  cominlfsioii  of  respi^nsible  men, 
witii  military  and  Judicial  experience,  ap- 
pj.nted  by  Congress  and  empowered  to  sub- 
p.^ena  witnesses  and  examine  documents. 
They  m.ght  try  to  answer  one  fundamental 
qiieition  that  I  have  not  attempted  tj  deal 
•.V.'.  a  here  becau.^^e  the  arguments  are  stiU  so 
tangled— whether  the  United  States  Interven- 
t.  n  in  V:etn_.m  was  Itself  a  violation  of  the 
NuremU^rg  Principles  forbidding  wars  cf 
aggression.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
stomach  f^  r  such  an  inquiry  in  Congress  now, 
bi.t  attitudes  may  change  as  the  full  im- 
p^'rt  cf   the  Issue  becomes  knawn. 

If  Congress  falls  to  undertake  an  inquiry 
that  carries  the  authority  cf  the  nation,  then 
hy-pocrisy  will  be  added  to  our  sIm!  The 
Nuremberg  Judgments  upon  such  diabolical 
Nazi  crimes  as  the  extermination  of  the  Jews 
will  still  stand  as  a  monument  to  interna- 
tional Justice  Even  under  the  most  critical 
scrutiny,  nothing  the  United  States  has  per- 
petrated approaches  the  satanic  evil  of  Hitler 
and  his  followers.  The  Nazis  were  in  a  clas 
by  themselves. 

But  the  other,  lesser  judgments  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  verdicts  at  the  Tokyo  Tribunal, 
will  become  what  many  said  they  were  at 
the  time — the  pronouncements  of  victors 
over  vanquished.  We  ought  to  remember 
that  at  the  Tokyo  Tribunal,  the  United 
States  went  so  far  as  to  establish  the  legal 
precedent  that  any  member  of  a  Cabinet  who 
learns  of  war  crimes,  and  subsequently  re- 
mains in  that  Government  acquires  respon- 
sibility for  those  crimes.  Under  our  own 
criteria,  therefore,  Orvllle  Freeman,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  President  John- 
son, could  acquire  responsibility  for  war 
crimes  In  Vietnam. 

Recently,  when  I  discussed  with  a  Japa- 
nese friend  the  condemnation  of  General 
Yamashlta  for  the  death  of  more  than  25,000 
noncombatants  In  the  Philippines,  he  re- 
marked: "We  Japanese  have  a  saying  The 
victor  is  always  right." 

History  shows  that  men  who  decide  for 
war.  as  the  Japanese  militarists  did,  caonot 
denaand  mercy  for  themselves.  The  resort  to 
force  Is  the  ultimate  act.  It  Is  playing  God. 
Those  who  try  force  cannot  afford  to  fall.  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  men  should  be 
free  to  attempt  anything  In  war  to  ensure 
victory.  Quite  the  opposite.  The  laws  of  war 
seek  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  war.  to  save  what 
lives  can  be  saved  in  the  midst  of  great  kill- 
ing. War  nonetheless  remains  an  evil  that 
Imposes  a  unique  burden  upon  those  respon- 
sible. This  will  sound  cynical  to  many,  but 
If  the  Johnson  Administration  had  won  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  few  would  be  searching  for 
war  crimes  among  the  physical  and  human 
ruins  of  Indochina.  Evidence  of  murder  and 
brutality  on  a  grand  scale  would  have  been 
hushed  In  the  shouts  of  success.  The  resort 
to  force  has  failed,  however,  and  that  failure 
has  helped  to  make  the  issue  of  war  crimes 
In  Vietnam  a  very  real  and  a  very  fair  one 
to  be  dealt  with.  Our  faUure  presents  an  op- 
portunity for  humanity  that  should  not  be 
lost. 
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A  CRITIQUE  OF   'ROTC.  MYLAI,  AND 
THE   VOLUNTEER  ARMY" 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  issue  of  the  citizen  soldier  and 
the  career  soldier.  A  critique  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  article  I  included  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  introduce  it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  my 
previous  insertion : 

(Prom  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation) 

An  Unpehsuasive  Case  for  Drait  Extension 

(By  Holmes  Brown) 

The  recent  article  "ROTC,  Mylal,  and  the 

Volimtary  Army,"  In  the  Spring  1971  Issue 

of  Foreign  Policy  reprinted  In  the  March  15, 
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1971  Conjp-essional  Record,  p.  6636,  raises  a 
number  of  challenging  questions  but  falls  to 
prove  tie  proposition  that  an  end  to  the 
draft  would  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  quality  and  attitudes  of  America's  career 
officer  corps.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
concerns  raised  in  the  article,  compared  with 
data  cited  in  the  Gates  Commission  Report 
suggests  rather  that  a  volunteer  army  is  a 
more  satisfactory  response  to  these  questions 
than  either  extension  of  the  current  system 
or  draft  reform. 

The  authors  of  "ROTC,  Mylal,  and  the  Vol- 
untary Army  "  begin  by  observing  that  ROTC 
Is  under  attack  on  a  number  of  campuses, 
and  they  express  the  fear  that  the  reduction 
or  dismantling  of  ROTC  could  result  in  a 
dramatic  Increase  In  the  number  of  officers 
drawn  from  the  service  academies  and  the 
enlisted  ranks  whose  attitudes  would  have 
an  unsettling  effect  on  both  domestic  and 
world  policies.  There  follows  a  series  of  tables 
which  indicate  varying  differences  of  opinion 
among  academy,  ROTC,  and  non-ROTC  re- 
spondents. The  difficulty  with  this  opening 
section  is  that  the  fears  expressed  concern- 
ing ROTC  are  groundless  and  much  of  the 
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data  relating  to  student  attitudes  are  incon- 
clusive or  Irrelevant. 

As  to  whether  attacks  on  ROTC  will  result 
In  Its  demise.  Senator  Cranston  in  the  March 
14  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  observes 
that  "there  are  today  more  students  and  col- 
leges desiring  scholarship  ROTC  programs 
than  there  are  spaces  or  units  available."  He 
further  notes  that  while  more  than  60  col- 
leges and  universities  are  now  actively  in- 
terested In  initiating  their  own  ROTC  pro- 
gram, some  of  the  12  colleges  which  recenUy 
dropped  ROTC  are  Inquiring  about  reestab- 
lishing their  units. 

The  related  concern  that  ROTC  might  be 
officially  terminated  Is  equally  unfounded 
No  Congressional  sponsors  of  the  volunteer 
army  favor  abolition  of  ROTC,  rather  they 
support  lt£  expansion.  And  the  Gates  Com- 
mission contends  that  instead  of  causing  a 
constantly  diminishing  supply  of  college 
trained  officers  (whose  more  liberal  and  cir- 
cumspect outlook  the  authors  admire  In 
oomparlson  with  service  academy  alumni) 
the  volunteer  army  promises  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  coUege  graduates  in  both 
the  ROTC  and  OCS  programs. 


TABLE  6-11.-ARMY  COMMISSIONED  OFFICER  REQUIREMENTS  AND  POTENTIAL  SUPPLY  IN  AN  ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

(2,500,000-man  force  level) 


Potential  supply 


ROTC 


OCS 


Fiscal  year 


Academy '        SchoiarshipJ 


1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
19S0. 


900 
900 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1.000 


1,400 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 


cholar- 

College 

Noncollege 

shlpi 

graduates* 

graduates* 

11.200 

200 

1,000 

8,000 

300 

1,000 

5.700 

300 

1,000 

3,200 

400 

1,000 

3,100 

800 

1,000 

4,100 

SQO 

1,000 

5,100 

500 

1,000 

6,000 

«00 

1,000 

6,800 

600 

1,000 

7.300 

600 

1,000 

Others' 


1,400 
500 
600 

1,000 
700 
700 
800 
800 
800 
800 


Required 

Estimated  surplus 

Total 

accessions 

or  shortage 

16,100 

16,800 

-700 

12,200 

5,300 

+6,900 

10,600 

7,100 

+3,500 

9,100 

11,400 

-2,300 

8,800 

8,700 

+100 

9,800 

8,500 

+  1,300 

10,900 

9,900 

-^1,000 

11,900 

9,500 

4-2,400 

12,700 

9,000 

+3,700 

13,200 

9,400 

+  3,800 

'  Based  on  current  Army  plans. 

'  Assumes  an  increase  in  current  Army  plans  of  500  in  1973  and  1,000  thereafter 

'  Assumes  the  additional  1,000  ROTC  scholarships  are  given  to  new  applicants  and  are  not 
included  in  ROTC  proiectiois  (original  1,500  »»ere  assumed  to  be  included). 

'  Assumes  growth  in  1964  proportion  of  college  graduates  entering  OCS  in  line  with  estimated 
growth  in  male  college  population  adjusted  tor  the  war-induced  decline  in  the  rate  estimated  from 
ROTC  Estimated  proportion  ol  draf.-induced  volunteers  among  1964  entrants  equals  60  percent 


'  Assumes  approximately  10  percent  of  officer  entrants  will  be  noncollege  graduates. 
'Includes  mostly  direct  appointments  and  entrants  from  special  commissioning  programs 
Ratio  ol  such  officer  to  total  requirements  instituted  at  prewar  level. 

Note:  Numbers  rounded  to  nearest  100. 


If  these  projections  are  correct,  the  dif- 
ferences In  attitude  noted  between  academy 
personnel  and  ROTC  graduates  become  mere 
tabulated  facts  rather  than  arguments  for 
continued  conscription,  since  on  the  one 
hand,  a  positive  correlation  between  the 
draft  and  the  number  and  quality  of  ROTC 
applicants  has  not  been  established,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Gates  Commission  fig- 
ures indicate  that  the  ROTC  program  will  be 
retained  as  the  major  source  of  officers  en- 
tering the  armed  services. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Gates  Com- 
mission figures  obtain  only  during  peace- 
time with  an  army  of  2.6  million,  but  Penta- 
gon figures  Indicate  that  the  presence  of 
the  draft  did  not  result  In  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  college  students 
Joining  ROTC  during  the  escalation  of  the 
war  In  Indochina.  For  as  the  demand  for 
officers  accelerated,  thte  percentage  of  offi- 
cers supplied  by  ROTC  to  the  army  feU 
from  60.5%  in  1965  to  28.1%  In  1968.  The 
actual  number  of  program  graduates  be- 
tween the  two  years  was  a  mlniscule  Increase 
of  290.  In  contrast,  the  percentage  of  offi- 
cers provided  by  non-coUege  graduate  pro- 
grams grew  from  4.6%  in  1966  to  37.9%  In 
1968.  The  numerical  Increase  in  this  cate- 
gory between  1965  and  1968  was  nearly 
13,000.  Thus  the  contention  that  the  draft 
provides  a  "leavening"  effect  on  the  doc- 
trinaire officers  of  academy  and  OCS  origin 
by  inducing  college  graduates  to  enter  ROTC 
la  disproven.  For  during  the  war,  when  one 
•uspects  the  preference  for  being  an  officer 
•»  opposed  to  a  draftee  would  be  greatest,  a 


minimal  Increase  in  thet  number  of  ROTC 
candidates  occurred. 

The  polls  conducted  by  the  authors  do 
demonstrate  a  vast  difference  of  attitude  be- 
tween the  college  liberal  arts  major  and 
his  military  counterpart.  By  quoting  one 
senior  officer  as  complaining:  "Lieut.  Calley 
never  would  have  become  an  officer  If  we 
were  not  so  short-handed.  Why  are  we  short- 
handed?  Because  the  bastards  at  Harvard 
wouldn't  .  .  .  step  up  to  their  responsibili- 
ties." The  authors  suggest  that  one  way  to 
allay  their  fears  of  a  mUltarlstlc  officer  corps 
would  be  to  Implement  a  highly  selective 
draft  of  humanities  majors  charged  with  the 
duty  of  "leavening"  and  "surveUUng"  the 
military.  But  this  alternative  is  not  likely  to 
appeal  to  those  who  currently  oppose  the 
draft  as  an  Inequitable  Infringement  of  per- 
sonal liberties,  nor  to  the  military  who  would 
express  some  reluctance  at  accepting  a 
draftee  who  had  been  selected  for  his  in- 
compatibility rather  than  his  efficiency,  and 
finally  It  would  appeal  least  of  all  to  the 
liberal  arts  graduate  who  might  define  "step- 
ping up  to  his  responsibilities"  as  working 
to  end  the  war  altogether,  rather  than  mak- 
ing It  more  "humane"  or  palatable  to  either 
the  Asian  or  American  public. 

In  conclusion,  the  article  fails  to  make 
the  convincing  correlations  between  con- 
scription and  a  dangerous  change  in  offi- 
cers' attitudes  which  would  provide  one  rea- 
son for  retaining  the  draft. 

There  are  many  career  officers  who  are 
revolted  by  the  atrocities  committed  in  this 
war.  and  who  have  been  active  in  bringing 


these  issues  to  public  attention.  Col.  An- 
thony B.  Herbert  brought  charges  against 
fellow  officers  "out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  love  of  country — 
and  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Army"  ac- 
cording to  a  Washington  Post,  March  15 
story  by  Philip  D.  Carter. 

Ultimately,  if  the  American  military  es- 
tablishment endangers  the  Republic,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  the  draft  motivated  volun- 
teers, of  whom  only  16%  re-enlist,  who  con- 
trol the  threat,  but  rather  it  must  be  a 
concerned  and  vigilant  Congress  and  public. 


ESSAY    ON    SOUTHERN   AFRICA 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF  MAssACHtrsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  oiir 
Nation's  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spected diplomats,  George  Kennan,  has 
published  a  thoughtful  essay  on  South- 
em  Africa  in  the  January  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Although  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  some  of  Mr.  Kennan's  conclusionfi, 
I  believe  he  has  provided  in  this  article 
a  useful  and  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
current  situation  in  that  area.  In  view 
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of  my  longstanding  interest  in  Portugal 
and  the  interest  of  many  thousands  of 
Portuguese  Americans  in  my  district,  I 
wouid  call  particular  attention  to  Mr. 
Kennan's  treatment  of  the  situation  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  racist  policies  of  South 
Africa,  Kennan  asserts,  these  Portuguese 
colonies  are  marked  by  a  near  total  lack 
of  discrimination. 

He  also  notes  the  rapid  change  and 
development  taking  place  in  these  terri- 
tories. The  number  of  primary  school 
students  in  Angola,  for  example,  has  in- 
creased by  some  500  percent  in  the  last 
15  years,  and  the  secondary  school  pop- 
ulation by  as  much  as  850  percent.  And, 
within  the  last  10  years,  a  imiversity  has 
been  established  in  each  of  these  terri- 
tories. 

In  sum,  although  the  Portuguese  were 
late  in  instituting  such  reforms,  consid- 
erable progress  is  now  being  made.  Pre- 
sumably, by  the  time  the  native  peoples' 
aspirations  for  independence  have 
reached  full  tide,  a  well-educated  and 
relatively  prosperous  base  for  governing 
the  new  nations  will  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Kennan's  essay  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Hazardous  Cotjrsbs  in  Southebn  Africa 
(By  George  F.  Kennan) 

Stretclilng  soutliward  from  the  two  great 
river  systems  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans,  and  thus  comprising  roughly  the 
southern  third  of  th9  African  continent, 
there  lies  a  vast  area,  about  two -thirds  the 
size  of  the  United  States,  which  constitutes 
In  Its  entirety  one  of  the  principal  problem- 
children  of  the  world  community.  Consisting 
largely  of  an  arid  central  plateau,  with  lower 
coastal  strips  only  partially  suitable  for  hu- 
man habitation,  this  region  harbors  a  popu- 
lation of  some  41,000,000,  of  whom,  In  ap- 
proximate terms,  34,000,000  might  be  of 
black  African  origin,  4,500.000  of  Exiropean, 
and  the  remainder  of  mixed  or  other  blood. 
It  Is  made  up  of  a  number  of  highly  dis- 
parate poUtlcal  entitles;  the  great  Portu- 
guese dependencies  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, the  highly  controversial  territories  of 
Rhodesia  and  South  West  Africa,  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  and  the  three  former 
British  High  Conunlsslon  territories,  now  In- 
dependent: Lesotho,  Swaziland  and  Bots- 
wana. 

With  the  exception  of  these  last-named 
entitles,  which  make  up  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole,  there  Is  no  part  of  thU  area 
which  has  not  been  In  recent  years  the  sub- 
ject of  violent  discontent,  debate,  protest 
and  conflict  In  the  United  Nations  and  In 
world  opinion  generally.  Controversy  has 
centered,  of  course,  on  the  political  relations 
existing  there  between  people  of  European 
origin  and  the  black  Africans  who  constitute 
everywhere  the  majority.  This  Is  scarcely 
surprising.  The  area  contains  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  the  entire  white  population  of  Africa. 
as  against  11  percent  of  Its  Blacks.  Of  the 
white  Inhabitants,  furthermore,  a  consider- 
able proportion  have  been  settled  In  Africa 
for  many  generations,  having  even  In  some 
Instances  come  no  later  than  did  the  Blacks 
to  the  settlement  of  the  regions  In  which 
they  are  now  residing.  In  these  circum- 
stances racial  problems  were  bound  to  be 
of  a  different  order — greater  In  scale,  emo- 
tionally more  acute — than  elsewhere  In  Afri- 
ca. It  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise. 
This  distinction  notwithstanding,  the  de- 
mands of  the  international  community,  par- 
ticularly as  formvilated  by  the  senior  bodies 
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of  the  United  Nations,  have  tended  to  be 
no  different  than  those  previously  raised 
with  relation  to  the  African  countries  far- 
ther north:  i.e.  immediate  decolonization.  In 
the  case  of  the  Portuguese  territories,  and 
the  establishment  everywhere  of  regimes 
drawn,  whether  by  democratic  means  or 
otherwise,  from  the  black  African  majorities. 
Elsewhere  In  Africa  these  demands  have 
been  generally  accepted.  In  southern  Africa, 
aside  from  the  three  former  High  Commis- 
sion territories,  the  controlling  powers  have 
resolutely  refused  to  accept  them,  alleging 
them  to  be  demagogically  Inspired,  histori- 
cally unjust,  economically  unrealistic  and 
detrimental  even  to  the  Interests  of  the  black 
African  populations  involved.  The  resulting 
political  conflict,  massive  and  tragic,  has  now 
weighed  heavily,  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  on  the  stability  of  international  life: 
preempting  larger  sections  of  U.N.  debate, 
complicating  relations  among  outside  pow- 
ers, Interfering  with  normal  cultural  and 
commercial  as  well  as  political  contacts 
throughout  the  region,  reducing  greatly  the 
contribution  this  region,  itself  the  seat  of 
most  of  the  industrial  strength  of  Africa, 
could  make  to  the  life  of  the  remainder  of 
the  continent  and  indeed  to  world  affairs 
generally. 

n 

It  may  he  best,  in  taclcling  the  bundle  of 
problems  that  southern  Africa  presents,  to 
go  first  to  the  one  that  is  the  most  difficult 
and  recalcitrant  of  all  as  well  as  being  the 
one  that  Involves  the  largest  number  of  peo- 
ple, namely.  South  Africa  itself. 

It  should  perhaps  be  made  clear  at  the 
outset  that  the  present  examination  does 
not  rest  on  any  disposition  to  minimize  the 
evils  of  South  African  apartheid.  These  are 
reaJ,  ubiquitous,  shocking  and  depressing.  It 
Is  Idle  to  argue  whether  the  fault  proceeds 
from  the  nattire  of  the  theories  these  poli- 
cies are  designed  to  serve  or  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  theories  are  put  into  execution. 
No  merits  of  theory  could  Justify,  and  no 
deficiencies  of  execution  excuse,  the  inequi- 
ties and  Inhumanities  which  the  present  sys- 
tem obviously  produces.  This  Is  a  painful  in- 
dictment to  make  for  one  who  has  many 
South  African  friends  whose  goodwill  he 
credits  and  whose  feelings  he  respects.  Can- 
dor, unfortunately,  permits  no  other  Judg- 
ment. 

One  can  accept,  and  even  sympathize  with, 
the  theory  that  in  a  country  which  is  a 
veritable  Jumble  of  cultures  and  races  each 
of  the  cultural  or  racial  groups  should  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  retaining  Its  traditional  Iden- 
tity and  developing  Its  life  In  its  own  way. 
But  none  of  this  would  seem  to  necessitate  or 
to  Justify  either  the  general  condition  of  de- 
nial to  the  majority  of  the  population  of  any 
effective  voice  in  the  shaping  of  the  larger 
aspects  of  Its  own  condition  or  a  whole  series 
of  specific  anomalies,  injustices  and  hard- 
ships which  the  laws  and  practices  of  the 
South  African  regime  now  Impose.  Among 
these  latter  might  be  mentioned:  the  vl- 
clousness  of  the  pass  laws  and  their  enforce- 
ment; the  absurdities  and  extremlsms  of  pet- 
ty apartheid;  the  multitudinous  hardships 
inflicted  on  the  urban  Bantu  by  the  regime's 
insistence  on  clinging  to  the  absurd  theory 
of  the  temporary  natiue  of  their  residence 
In  the  urban  areas;  the  power  and  disposition 
of  the  police  to  Ignore,  almost  at  will,  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  Individual  by  an 
otherwise  excellent  Judicial  system;  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  disparities  in  wages  and  In  pu6- 
lic  expenditure  on  education  as  between 
Whites  and  non-Whites;  and  the  hardships 
worked  by  the  recent  Inclusion  under  the 
strictures  of  apartheid  of  the  Asians  and  the 
Cape  Coloureds — the  latter.  In  particular,  a 
people,  largely  Afrlkans-speaklng,  who  have 
no  culture,  no  tongue  and  no  remembered 
past  other  than  those  of  ^he  Whites  who  In- 
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flict  these  strictures  upon  them.  (This  listing 
Is  only  illustrative,  not  inclusive.) 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number 
of  circumstances  relative  to  this  indictment, 
often  Ignored  in  Western  opinion,  which", 
while  they  do  not  excuse  the  conditions  in 
question,  go  far  to  explain  them  and  to  make 
clear  why  suitable  alternatives  are  not  al- 
ways easy  to  discover. 

It  should  be  recognized,  first  of  all,  that 
the  South  African  Whites,  and  the  Afrilcaners 
in  particular,  are  confronted  -with  a  very 
real  problem  when  it  comes  to  mamtainlng, 
in  the  face  of  a  large  black  African  majority, 
their  own  historical  and  cultural  identity.  It 
Is  a  remarkable  identity,  forged  and  affirmed 
over  the  course  of  centuries,  at  times  In 
struggle  and  adversity,  and  against  a  back- 
ground of  circumstances  In  some  respects 
different  from  that  which  any  other  people 
has  ever  had  to  face.  It  is  an  Identity  in 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israeli,  national 
components  are  mixed,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  with  religious  ones:  and  the  Afrikan- 
ers are  no  more  inclined  to  Jeopardize  it,  by 
placing  themselves  entirely  in  the  power  of 
a  surrounding  foreign  majority,  than  are 
their  Middle  Eastern  counterparts.  They 
would  die  rather  than  do  so;  and  it  is  simply 
useless  to  come  at  tht?m  with  demands  which 
suggest  that  it  is  this  that  Is  expected  of 
them. 

Secondly,  slight  as  may  seem  the  prospects 
for  any  early  change  in  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  non-Whites  in  South  Africa,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  their  situation  in  other 
respects  Is  unchanging  or  that  Its  develop- 
ment does  not  have  hopeful  aspects.  The 
Nationalists,  when  reproached  over  the  evils 
of  apartheid,  often  say  in  reply:  "Give  us 
time.  The  native  will  have,  ultimately,  no 
complaint.  But  we  will  do  things  in  our  own 
time  and  our  own  way."  Whether  the  Na- 
tionalist concept  of  the  end  to  be  ultimately 
achieved  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  many 
foreign  critics  may  be  doubted;  but  the  point 
made  here  Is  not  entirely  without  substance. 
Real  Incomes  among  the  urban  Bantu,  even 
allowing  for  Inflationary  tendencies,  are  in- 
creasing by  about  four  percent  per  annum. 
Bantu  are  being  brought  Into  the  labor  mar- 
ket at  a  rate  of  about  2>/2  percent  per  annum. 
Educational  opportunities,  already  in  some 
respects  far  ahead  of  those  existing  in  the 
black-ruled  countries  to  the  nortn,  are  show- 
ing steady  Improvement,  particularly  at  the 
primary  and  trade  school  levels.  The  wage 
disparities,  as  between  Whites  and  Blacks, 
are  of  course  excessive  and  onerous  and  de- 
serve prompt  correction.  But  one  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  severe  limits  to  the  pace 
at  which  this  correction  could  safely  be 
effected.  A  sudden  and  complete  removal  of 
these  disparities  would  unquestionably  un- 
dermine the  competitive  viability  of  great 
sections  of  the  South  African  mining  and 
industrial  establishment,  which  now  give 
employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
black  Africans,  and  would  In  many  Instances 
force  the  closing  of  the  enterprises,  with 
consequences  disastrous  to  black  African 
Uvlng  standards. 

In  Judging  South  African  conditions  much 
depends.  Invariably,  on  the  perspective  of 
the  viewer.  It  will  thus  be  pointed  out.  In 
rebuttal  of  what  has  Just  been  said,  that  If 
living  standards  among  the  Blaclts  are  Im- 
proving, those  of  the  Whites  are  Improving 
even  faster;  and  a  similar  point  will  be  made 
with  resp>ect  to  educational  advancement. 
All  this  Is  true.  But  It  would  be  wrong  to 
Ignore  the  extent  to  which  the  rapid  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country  is  begin- 
ning to  exert  uj>on  the  white  leadership  an 
effective  discipline  In  the  direction  of  re- 
thinking some  of  the  extremlsms  of  apart- 
held.  The  severe  shortage  of  white  labor 
Is  compelling.  In  ever-Increasing  degree,  the 
admission  of  Blacks  Into  positions  within 
the  Industrial  structtxre  which,  under  a  strict 
Interpretation  of  the  apartheid  concepts  and 
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regiilatlons.  they  would  not  have  been  ex- 
pected or  permitted  to  occupy.  The  realiza- 
tion is  steadily  spreading,  furthermore, 
among  white  businessmen  and  political  lead- 
ers, that  a  great  modern  economy  such  as 
that  of  South  Africa  cannot  continue  to 
thrive  or  even  to  achieve  a  proper  balance 
unless  and  until  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation comes  to  command  a  strong  purchas- 
ing power  and  to  give  proper  dimensions 
to  the  consumers'  market.  In  general,  It  may 
be  said  that  there  Is  a  basic  conflict  between 
the  concepts  of  separate  development  that 
now  constitute  the  ofBcial  ideology  of  the 
regime,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  needs  of 
a  successful  and  rapidly  expanding  Industrial 
economy,  on  the  other;  and  If  the  stormy 
pace  of  economic  growth  Is  continued,  this 
conflict  is  bound  to  produce  changes,  and 
favorable  ones,  in  the  position  of  the  non- 
white  portions  of   the   population. 

TlUrdly,  It  should  be  recognized  that  any 
sound  and  fair  criticism  of  racial  conditions 
in  South  Africa  must  bear  In  mind  the 
position  and  interests  not  Just  of  Whites 
and  black  Africans  but  also  of  the  other 
racial  groups,  notably  the  Indians  and  the 
Cape  Coloureds.  It  Is  by  no  means  certain 
that  their  interests  would  be  served  by  the 
sweeping,  simplistic  solutions  to  which  the 
more  emotional  of  the  foreign  critics  are 
prone. 

Finally,  the  forelfm  observer  has  to  bear 
In  mind  that  while  a  relaxation  or  removal 
of  the  present  racial  regime  would  presum- 
ably solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  na- 
tive black  South  African,  It  would  solve  by 
no  means  all  of  them.  Tliose  that  would  re- 
main would  be  problems  of  great  seriousness, 
and  ones  that  could  not  conceivably  be  solved 
except  in  Intimate  collaboration  with  the 
white  community.  There  could  be  many  Il- 
lustrations of  this;  but  a  particularly  vivid 
one  might  be  for.nd  in  the  problem  of  the 
native  "homelands" — the  rural  areas  In 
which.  Ideally  under  the  concepts  of  apart- 
held,  tne  native  Africans  are  eventually  to 
find  their  permanent  homes  and  to  achieve 
complete  autonomy  and,  in  some  Instances, 
even  independence. 

It  is  true  that  these  areas  ( and  notably  the 
greatest  and  most  Important  of  them — the 
Transkel),  over-grazed,  poor  In  resources, 
poor  in  capital,  and  overpopulated  as  they 
now  are,  would  be  quite  Incapable,  In  any 
foreseeable  clrciunstances,  of  harboring  suc- 
cessfully anything  like  the  totality  of  the 
tribal  groups  theoretically  a-sslgned  to  them, 
many  of  whose  members  now  reside  in  the 
large  urban  and  Industrial  centers  of  the 
"white"  area.  To  this  extent  the  theory  of 
apartheid  Is  unrealistic  as  well  as  unjust.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  to  assimie  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  apartheid  wotUd  produce  anything 
resembling  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  basic  problem  here  is,  as  in  other 
African  countries  that  have  no  racial  diffi- 
culty at  all,  sheer  overpopulation.  Present 
estimates  are  that  instead  of  the  expected 
19.000.000  black  Africans  by  the  year  2.000, 
the  figure  on  which  governmental  policies 
with  respect  to  the  homelands  have  here- 
tofore ijeen  based,  the  actual  figure  will  be 
closer  to  35  to  40  million.  The  most  optimistic 
estimates  of  the  economic  development  of 
the  homelands  afford  no  reason  to  hope  that 
these  regions  will  be  able  to  cope  even  with 
the  existing  black  population,  let  alone  any- 
thing resembling  this  increase.  The  existing 
program  for  construction  of  "border  Indus- 
tries" just  out-side  the  homelands,  to  which 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  latter  could  commute 
on  a  dally  basis,  will  solve  only  a  small  part 
of  the  problem.  The  only  other  visible  alter- 
native Is  the  continued  residence  of  great 
masses  of  these  people  In  the  major  urban 
areas,  where  the  birth  rate  among  them  is 
only  about  one-half  what  It  Is  In  the  rural 
areas,  and  where,  theoretically  at  least,  one 
might  hope  for  a  relative  stabilization  of 
their  numbers. 
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But  there  are  limits,  as  can  easily  be  ob- 
served even  In  places  remote  from  South 
Africa,  to  the  rate  at  which  any  great  city 
can  successfully  absorb  Immigrants  from  a 
primitive  rural  culture.  And  It  Is  hard  to 
conceive  that  any  poUtlcal  regime  could 
achieve  much  more  In  this  respect  than  the 
present  South  African  regime  Is  achieving. 
One  has  to  remember  that  the  municipality 
of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa's  greatest  city, 
has  contrived  to  build  on  its  own  outskirts, 
just  In  the  past  two  decades,  a  complete  new 
city  of  individual  homes,  nearly  75,000  of 
them,  complete  with  amenities  such  as 
schools,  sport  facilities  and  the  greatest  hos- 
pital In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  to  house 
over  a  half-mllUon  black  Africans,  many  of 
whom  previously  resided  In  the  most 
wretched  sort  of  shantytowns.  The  position 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  vast  native  "town- 
ship" leaves  much  to  be  desired  In  a  ntmi- 
her  of  respects,  particularly  as  regards 
policing  and  transportation;  but  It  would  be 
unfair  to  the  South  African  authorities  not 
to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  they 
have  put  forward.  A  glance  at  the  comparable 
records  of  great  cities  elsewhere  should  suf- 
fice to  show  that  it  Is  not  likely  that  this  sort 
of  progress  In  the  absorbing  of  a  rural  native 
population  Into  urban  areas  covild  be  much 
accelerated  under  any  other  conceivable 
regime. 

The  foreign  critic,  therefore,  in  weighing 
South  Africa's  problems,  has  to  remember 
that  the  question  of  racial  discrimination 
represents  by  no  means  the  totality  of  them, 
and  that  there  are  some.  Including  a  few  of 
the  most  profound  and  bitter  ones,  that  could 
not  possibly  be  mastered  without  the  con- 
tmued  enthusiastic  commitment — and  this 
means  in  many  respects  the  leadership — of 
the  white  Soutli  African  community  on  whose 
shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  government 
now  rest.  The  two  communities  are  mutually 
dependent  In  a  way  that  whites  and  Blacks 
farther  north  in  Africa  never  were:  and  the 
problems  of  neither  can  be  solved  by  the 
destruction  or  permanent  frustration  of  the 
other. 

in 

There  is  a  sharp  division  of  opinion  among 
foreign  observers  and  among  well-Informed 
South  Africans  themselves  as  to  the  present 
underlying  trends  and  possibilities  In  the 
political  life  of  the  Republic.  Some  feel  that 
the  results  of  the  recent  election,  repudiat- 
ing the  right  wing  of  the  Nationalist  party 
and  strengthening  somewhat  the  position  of 
its  more  moderate  opponents,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  greater 
liberality  and  maturity  of  official  policy — a 
trend  bound  to  become  strengthened  as  more 
youn,;  people  come  into  the  picture  as  vot- 
ers. Others,  seared  perhaps  too  often  by  past 
disappointments,  are  skeptical.  They  see  the 
Nationalist  leaders  as  unshakable  In  their 
political  monopoly.  Implacable  in  their  com- 
mitment to  the  most  unfeeling  promulgation 
of  apartheid,  deaf  to  both  outside  and  Inside 
criticism. 

The  author,  believing  that  no  country  in 
South  Africa's  position  can  live  for  long 
without  change,  and  that  change,  in  this 
instance,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  for  the  better. 
Is  hlmr^elf  inclined  to  the  more  optimistic  of 
these  analyses.  But  he  is  free  to  admit  that 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  adequate  proof,  one  way 
or  the  other!  It  is  entirely  possible  that  he  Is 
wrong. 

However  this  may  be,  the  main  deter- 
minants of  change  will  be  and  must  be,  as 
in  any  other  great  country,  internal.  Over  the 
long  run  no  outside  force  can  ever  make 
great,  lasting  and  l>eneflcial  changes  In  an- 
other country's  Ufe.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  foreign  reaction  and  opinion  have, 
in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  no  Influence  at 
all.  They  have  some.  There  are  few  South 
African  Whites  who  are  not  aware  that  not 
all  things  are  as  they  should  be  In  South 
Africa  and  who  are  not  In  some  way  sensl- 
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tlve  to  outside  opinion  with  relation  to 
these  conditions.  The  manner  In  which 
such  people  react  to  foreign  opinion  may 
vary  greatly,  however,  from  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  most  violent  and  determined 
resistance,  depending  upon  the  tenor  and 
spirit  of  the  criticism  to  which  they  flnd 
themselves  subjected.  If  white  South 
Africans  are  given  to  feel  that  they  are 
viewed  with  Implacable  hatred  by  the  out- 
side world,  and  that  the  demands  made 
upon  them  are  ones  that  could  be  satisfied 
only  by  their  punishment  and  humiliation 
or  by  some  sort  of  mass  emigration,  this 
will  only  get  people's  backs  up.  produce  a 
feeling  that  safety  lies  only  In  a  deeper 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  white  su- 
premacy, and  cause  otherwise  moderate  and 
well-disposed  elements  to  rally  in  despair 
around  the  most  Intractable  nationalist 
leadership.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
confronted  with  a  foreign  reaction  that  takes 
some  account  of  the  measure,  the  reality 
and  the  uniqueness  of  their  problems,  they 
may  be  Importantly  aided,  as  well  as  stimu- 
lated, to  flnd  better  solutions 

Neither  Blacks  nor  white  liberals  nor  any 
other  South  Africans  are  aided,  for  ex- 
ample, by  demands  for  Western  policies  de- 
signed to  damage  the  South  African  econ- 
omy. Aside  from  the  fact  that  no  outside 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  likely  to  have 
any  appreciable  success,  they  are  concep- 
tually wrong  in  the  first  place.  The  black 
man  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  any 
serious  failtire  in  the  process  of  economic 
growth.  His  best  chances  for  a  relaxation  of 
apartheid  lie,  on  the  contrary,  precisely  In 
the  continuation  of  the  present  rapid  eco- 
nomic development  cf  the  country.  No 
thoughtful  and  informed  friend  of  the  black 
African  population  of  South  Africa  could 
logically  wish  for  the  obstruction  and  failure 
of  the  country's  economy. 

Similarly,  efforts  to  bring  about  the  Isola- 
tion of  South  Africa  from  the  remainder  of 
the  world  community  are  simply  counter- 
productive. The  country,  separated  as  it  Is 
by  thousands  of  miles  from  the  remainder 
of  the  Western  world,  already  suffers  from 
an  excess  of  isolation.  Apartheid  is  to  some 
extent  the  reflection  of  this  Isolation.  The 
reactionary  and  racist  tendencies  within 
South  African  society  positively  thrive  on  It. 
Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  economic  development,  places 
a  greater  strain  on  those  tendencies  than 
does  extensive  personal  contact  between 
South  Africans  and  reasonable  people  in 
other  countries.  Apartheid  Is  simply  one 
manifestation  of  a  great  national  intro- 
version, and  why  any  opponent  of  that  sys- 
tem would  wish  to  Intensify  the  very  con- 
d.tion  It  feeds  upon  Is  difficult  to  image. 

Finally,  the  well-meaning  outside  critic 
will  do  well  to  avoid  speciflc  advice  to  the 
South  Africans  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  problems  might  best  be  solved.  It  Is  all 
right  for  him  to  record,  and  to  emphasize, 
his  disbelief  that  better,  more  hiunane  and 
more  hopeful  approaches  could  not  be  foimd 
to  South  Africa's  problems  than  those  that 
dominate  official  policy  today.  It  Is  all  right 
for  him  to  use  his  Influence,  In  a  friendly 
but  earnest  way,  to  bring  the  white  South 
Africans  to  a  reexamination  of  their  own 
situation  in  a  spirit  larger  and  more  com- 
passionate, less  dominated  by  petty  anx- 
ieties and  more  cognizant  of  the  commu- 
nity of  fate  that  links  them  to  their  non- 
white  fellow  citizens,  than  the  present  In- 
spiration of  their  policies.  But  the  outsider 
will  do  well  to  avoid  the  responsibility  he 
would  Incur  by  recommending  speciflc 
courses  of  action. 

The  real  state  of  mind  of  the  South  Afri- 
can native  remains,  so  far  as  many  of  us  can 
see,  a  book  with  seven  seals.  No  one  knows 
how  this  native  would  react  to  speciflc  alter- 
natives In  the  futtu-e  course  of  South  African 
policy.  The  hour  is  late.  It  may  be  too  late. 
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A  relaxation  of  the  preeent  Iron  hand  might 
open  the  way  to  a  brighter  period  In  South 
African  life.  But  It  might  conceivably,  on  the 
other  hand,  set  In  motion  uncontrollable 
forces  whose  play  could  end  only  In  violence 
and  disaster.  The  writer  does  not  believe  this 
last  to  be  the  case.  He  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  white  establishment  In  South  Af- 
rica stUl  has  options  more  hopeful  than  that. 
But  he  cannot  know  for  sure;  and  there  Is 
no  reason  for  him  to  make  assumptions.  No 
changes  in  official  South  African  policy  will 
ever  be  successful  unless  they  spring  In  the 
main  from  the  workings  of  the  oountr>-'s 
own  public  opinion  and  political  process.  It 
Is  Inadvisable  and  unproductive  for  outsiders 
to  reUeve  the  South  African  authorities  of 
even  the  smallest  degree  of  their  own  respon- 
sibility by  forcing  their  hand  and  trying  to 
tell  them  what  to  do.  Let  the  friends  of  the 
various  South  African  peoples  hold  the  white 
rulers  of  that  country  to  the  recognition  that 
to  the  outside  world  the  present  pattern  of 
South  African  apartheid  Is  abhorrent  In  as- 
pect and  unconvincing  In  rationale;  but  be- 
yond that  let  It  be  the  task  of  thoee  rulers, 
who  know  their  own  situation  better  than 
any  outsider  can,  to  find  the  conceivable 
alternatives. 

rv 

Nowhere  Is  the  conflict  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  present  ruling 
power  In  southern  Africa  so  fonnal,  so  acute 
and  so  complete  as  In  the  case  of  South  West 
Africa.  Not  Just  the  General  Aseembly  but 
In  this  case  the  Security  Council  as  well  has 
flatly  demanded  that  South  Africa  withdraw 
Immediately  its  administration  of  the  terri- 
tory and  hand  It  over  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  has  threatened  South 
Africa  with  "effective  measures  In  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  ...  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter"  In  the  event  of 
noncompliance.  The  South  African  rejection 
of  these  demands  has  been  no  lees  deter- 
mined and  categoric.  The  Impasse  is  now 
complete.  It  Is  all  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause positions  have  been  eo  formalized  on 
both  sides. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  In  International  af- 
faire all  legal  distinctions  rest  on  Infirm 
foundations,  one  can  follow  the  legal  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  United  Nations  In 
favor  of  the  termination  of  the  mandate  and 
the  establishment  of  its  own  authority  In 
South  West  Africa.  It  Is  more  difficult  to  see 
what  the  world  organization  would  do  with 
the  territory  if  it  had  It.  This  vast  arid  re- 
gion, as  large  as  Prance  and  the  German 
Federal  Republic  combined,  is  Inhabited  by 
only  810.000  people.  Of  these,  approximately 
96,000  are  white  South  Africans — Afrikaners 
for  the  most  part — of  whom  nearly  90  per- 
cent live  In  the  administrative  center  of 
Windhoek,  in  the  west-central  part  of  the 
territory.  The  remaining  population  is  made 
up  of  Indigenous  i>eoples  comprising  about 
half-a-dozen  distinct  ethnic  groups.  Of  these, 
nearly  85  percent  reside  In  the  northern  re- 
gion of  the  territory,  near  the  Portuguese 
border,  some  500  miles  north  of  Windhoek, 
where  they  are  very  little  troubled  by  the 
proximity  or  competition  of  Whites.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  northern  natives  (the  ma- 
jority. In  fact,  of  the  entire  indigenous 
population  of  South  West  Africa),  In  the 
number  of  some  300,000,  to  be  exact,  are 
known  as  the  Ovambos.  They  live  In  a  na- 
tive homeland — Ovamboland  by  name — 
which  now  enjoys  fairly  extensive  rights  of 
local  autonomy.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  na- 
tive "homeland"  under  South  African  con- 
trol which  -Yould  seem  to  have  reasonably 
favorable  prospects  for  progress  under  the 
existing  concepts  of  "separate  development." 
Much  better  watered  than  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  territory.  It  la  rel  itlvely  ample  In 
area  and  provides  a  home  for  at  least  96  per- 
cent of  the  OvamboB.  The  South  African  offi- 
cial presence  is  neither  numerous  nor  bur- 
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densome.  (Of  the  territory's  102  riollcemen, 
for  example,  o  ly  50 — or  about  one  to  each 
6,000  Inhabitants — are  white.)  No  Whites 
other  than  officials  are  permitted  to  reside 
or  even  normally  to  travel  In  the  territory. 
Educational  standards  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  level  compare  with  the  best  In 
Africa.  Health  and  medical  services  are  ex- 
emplary. Taxation  of  the  natives,  except  lo- 
cally and  by  their  own  administration.  Is 
negligible. 

The  overwhelming  portion  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  and  developing  the  terri- 
tory Is  supplied  by  the  South  Africans.  Their 
present  contributions  of  $4,350,000  annual- 
ly for  budgetary  expenditures  and  $12,420.- 
000  In  developmental  capital  run.  together, 
to  about  $55.00  per  capita,  as  compared  with 
$6.10  In  aid  from  all  sources  as  the  average 
for  the  black  African  countries  farther  north. 
This  Is  In  addition  to  a  bevy  of  other  serv- 
ices— water  development,  soli  research,  pest 
control,  public  health,  meteorological  serv- 
ice, etc. — which  are  extended  automatically 
by  virtual  inclusion  of  the  territory  In  the 
South  African  state,  and  could  hardly  be 
effectively  provided  by  any  other  than  a  high- 
ly advanced,  and  preferably  contiguous, 
country. 

Things  are  not  Ideal  for  the  Ovambos.  and 
particularly  not  for  those  who  aspire  to 
higher  education  or  who  would  like  to  play 
a  role  in  public  affairs  outside  their  own  ter- 
ritory. These,  however,  are  a  small  minority. 
As  for  the  remainder:  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  their  material  condition  could  be  im- 
proved, or  their  capacities  for  self-govern- 
ment given  more  extensive  scope  for  de\el- 
opment,  by  any  sort  of  U.N.  administration. 

This  narrows  the  problem,  essentially,  to 
that  of  the  remaining  200.000  non-Whites  In 
the  territory.  These,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
reside  in  the  homelands  tentatively  marked 
out  for  them;  most  of  them  probably  never 
will.  They  suffer  Indeed  from  all  the  restric- 
tions of  apartheid,  although  the  atmo^here 
is  perhaps  somewhat  less  tense  and  cramped 
than  In  the  Republic  proper.  If  all  that  was 
Involved  in  a  South  African  withdrawal  and 
a  U.N,  takeover  was  an  alleviation  of  their 
situation  In  these  respects,  there  might  be 
much  to  be  said  for  it,  although  the  effect  on 
the  more  fortunate  Ovambos  would  still  have 
to  be  considered.  But  one  is  obliged,  regret- 
tably, to  consider  not  Just  the  likely  positive 
but  also  the  predictable  negative  conse- 
quences of  such  a  turn  of  events. 

In  the  event  of  a  forced  South  African 
withdrawal,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  existing  white  population  of  the  terri- 
tory could  be  expected  to  withdraw  together 
with  the  South  African  authorities.  All  exist- 
ing administrative  and  social  services  would 
simply  cec^e  to  exist.  The  railways  are  South 
African.  Their  rolling-stock,  in  its  entirety 
the  property  of  the  South  African  State  Rail- 
ways, would  assuredly  be  removed.  Without 
the  railways,  the  great  non-ferrous  and  dia- 
mond mines,  employment  in  which  provides 
a  large  part  of  the  income  of  the  native 
population,  would  close  down.  In  the  cao^e  of 
the  non-ferrous  ones,  their  pumps  would  at 
once  cea.se  to  function;  it  would  be  months 
before  they  could  be  reopened.  Agriculture, 
too,  would  be  largely  paralyzed.  The  terri- 
tory's only  significant  port,  Walflsh  Bay,  the 
status  of  which  as  a  complete  South  African 
coastal  enclave  has  never  been  questioned, 
wotUd  remain  under  South  African  admin- 
istration. 

Worst  of  all,  while  it  Is  possible  to  Imagine 
certain  of  the  remaining  tribal  elements, 
notably  the  Ovajnbos,  administering  them- 
selves (albeit  largely  without  money).  It  Is 
not  possible  to  Imagine  any  of  these  elements 
ooUaboratlng  In  the  administration  of  any 
of  the  others.  These  tribal  entitles  live,  in 
many  instances,  hundreds  of  miles  apart; 
there  is  no  intimacy  and  little  affection 
among  them;  none,  one  suspects,  would  re- 
spond  favorably   to   the   appearance  In   Its 
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midst,  as  would-be  administrators,  of  offi- 
cials of  another  tribal  affiliation.  The  United 
Nations  would,  in  other  words,  have  to  create 
a  new  administration,  largely  foreign,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  South  African  one.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  such  an  administration  would 
follow  more  liberal  policies  with  respect  to 
the  status  of  the  native  than  does  the  exist- 
ing one.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  It  would 
be  as  efficient,  or  as  well  provided  with  funds- 
and  it  would  almost  certainly  be  years  bel 
fore  it  could  expect  to  restore  to  this  vast 
territory  even  a  semblance  of  such  good  or- 
der and  prosperity  as  It  has  now  achieved. 

One  can  understand  the  desire  in  U.N.  cir- 
cles to  remove  from  South  African  control  at 
least  this  one  area  which  was  once,  and  can 
still  be  construed  to  be,  an  international  re- 
sponsibility. But  one  wonders  whether  the 
practical  consequences  of  such  a  step  have 
been  really  thought  through.  Very  few  for- 
eigners have  visited  South  West  Africa  In  re- 
cent years.  Senior  American  officials  do  not. 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  go  there.  An  exchange 
in  1968  between  the  South  African  govern- 
ment and  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  about 
the  possibility  of  the  latter's  sending  a  U.N. 
representative  to  the  territory  ended  in  mis- 
understanding, confusion  and  recrimination. 

Would  It  not  be  better,  one  must  ask.  In- 
stead of  continuing  to  press  the  South  Afri- 
cans to  take  a  step  which  they  will  not  take 
and  cannot  be  compelled  to  take,  and  which, 
if  taken,  would  only  be  likely  to  have  un- 
fortunate consequences  for  the  people  of  the 
territory  anyway — would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  United  Nations  to  Inform  Itself  at  first 
hand  on  conditions  there  and  then  to  enter 
into  normal  contact  with  the  South  Afri- 
can authorities  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether 
some  accommodation  could  not  be  found 
which  would  relieve  the  situation  of  that  mi- 
nority of  black  African  inhablUnts  of  the 
territory  who  live  outside  the  homelands,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  South 
Africans  of  the  continued  burden  of  a  griev- 
ous and  dangerous  confilct  with  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  International  community?  This 
might  bring  at  least  limited  benefits  to  the 
non-white  portion  of  the  South  West  African 
population;  a  continuation  of  the  present 
threats  and  pressures  vrtll  bring  none  at  all. 
That  support  of  the  members  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc,  not  to  mention  the  communists, 
would  not  be  easily  htwl  for  such  an  approach 
is  obvious;  but  this  is  no  reason  why.  If  It 
really  represents  the  most  hopeful  line  of 
possible  solution,  the  Western  powers  should 
not  support  It. 

V 

The  situation  In  the  great  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories of  Angola  and  Mozambique  differs 
fundamentally  from  that  prevailing  in  South 
and  South  West  Africa  In  that  the  central 
is-ue  here  is  not  that  of  race.  Members  of 
the  insurgent  movement  now  operating 
against  the  Portuguese  administrations  like 
to  insinuate  that  Portuguese  rule  Is  really  a 
concealed  form  of  white  supremacy;  and  such 
allegations  find  ready  credence  In  Western- 
liberal,  not  to  mention  Afro-Asian,  circles. 
Neither  the  personal  observations  of  a  de- 
tached visitor  nor  the  literature  of  unbiased 
scholars  who  have  addressed  themselves  to 
Portuguese  African  affairs  afford  much  con- 
firmation for  such  allegations.  There  have  no 
doubt  been  periods  of  racial  prejudice  In  the 
past;  and  there  are  no  doubt  individual 
manlfestatloiw  of  It  here  and  there  today; 
there  always  are  some  such  manifestations 
when  great  numbers  of  people  of  different 
racial  origin  reside  side  by  side.  But  there  is 
no  legal  discrimination  in  residence,  educa- 
tion or  employment;  and  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  absence  of  such  discrimina- 
tion is  not  Just  a  formality.  The  tenor  of 
everyday  life  In  these  Portuguese  territories 
reflects  less  racial  tension  than  can  at  times 
be  observed  in  certain  of  the  independent 
black  African  countries.  It  is  useful  to  reflect 
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that  if  one  were  able  to  have  today  In  South 
Africa  not  only  the  legal  basis  but  the  living 
reality  of  what  now  exists  in  the  Portuguese 
terrltorlee  in  the  sense  of  interrracial  rela- 
tionships, even  the  most  sanguine  liberal 
would  surely  feel  that  at  least  95  percent  of 
the  problem  of  South  African  apartheid  had 
been  solved. 

To  say  that  the  racial  factor  is  not  the 
issue  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  other 
disparities  and  deficiencies  in  the  Portuguese 
administration  which  have  not  been,  and 
could  not  be  today,  the  objects  of  more  seri- 
ous and  legitimate  challenge.  It  is  also  not  to 
say  that  the  material  and  social  situation  of 
the  African  portion  of  the  population  Is 
equal,  or  anywhere  near  equal,  to  that  of  the 
European  and  the  mixed  elements.  The  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  this  respect  are  pri- 
marily the  reflection  of  educational  and  eco- 
nomic, not  racial,  disparities.  The  average 
black  African  Angolan  or  Mozamblquan, 
starting  as  he  does  from  a  lower  economic 
and  social  level,  tends  to  get  off  the  educa- 
tional ladder — with  a  view  to  beginning  to 
earn  his  living — at  a  lower  point  than  does 
the  average  youngster  of  European-Portu- 
guese origin;  and  this  finds  Its  reflection  In 
position  and  income.  But  this  Is  a  problem 
not  peculiar  to  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

This  disparity  In  living  standards  and  so- 
cial position  is  the  real  focal  point  of  much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  Portuguese  adminis- 
trations. The  demand  Is,  In  reality,  for  a 
greater  degree  of  social  egalltarianism — for  a 
curtailment  of  the  prlveleges  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  rich,  most  of  whom  happen  to 
be  Etiropean-Portuguese,  and  for  a  more 
rapid  elevation  of  the  poor,  most  of  whom 
are  still  black. 

But  this  situation  Is  now  In  a  state  of 
rapid  evolution  and  change.  This  Is  not  gen- 
erally realized  abroad.  Members  of  the  Por- 
tuguese administration  in  these  territories 
make  no  bones  of  the  fact  that  the  armed 
challenge  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
fronted In  recent  years  has  stirred  them,  and, 
more  Importantly,  has  stirred  the  Lisbon  au- 
thorities, to  reforms  and  Improvements  that 
might  otherwise  have  taken  decades  to  com- 
plete. Nowhere  have  the  changes  been  great- 
er than  in  the  educational  fleld.  The  number 
of  persons  embraced  In  the  primary  school 
system  In  Angola  has  Increased  by  some 
500  percent  In  the  last  15  years,  and  in  the 
secondary  school  system  by  as  much  as 
850  percent.  In  1963,  a  university  was  estab- 
lished In  Angola,  where  none  existed  before. 
The  proportion  of  black  Africans  among  the 
university  students  in  Angola  was,  by  1970, 
up  to  30  percent  and  growing.  In  a  country 
where  education,  rather  than  race,  is  truly 
the  key  to  position  and  prosperity,  this  rep- 
resents no  Insignificant  change. 

It  Is  difficult,  furthermore,  to  believe  that 
a  triumph  of  the  present  insurgent  pressures 
would  produce  Euiy  more  rapid  progress  in 
educational  opportunities  and  living  stand- 
ards for  the  African.  In  both  of  these  re- 
apeots  the  Portuguese  territories  are  already 
well  ahead  of  most  of  the  black-ruled  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  The  existence  of  privileged 
tutcs,  after  all.  Is  not  a  peculiarity  Just  of  the 
white-ruled  countries  of  Africa. 

The  reproach  most  commonly  leveled 
against  the  Portuguese  administrations  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique  is  that  they  repre- 
sent a  colonial  relationship.  For  those — and 
their  number  is  not  few — to  whom  the  term 
"ooloniallsm"  is  a  negative  semantic  abso- 
lute, there  can  be  no  defense  against  this 
charge.  The  same  will  be  true  of  those  whose 
criteria  are  more  than  Just  semantic  but 
who  view  as  uniquely  inqultous  any  relation- 
ship of  dependence  that  operates  across  a 
body  of  water  or  any  in  which  a  West  Euro- 
pean country,  or  the  United  States,  figures 
as  the  metropolitan  power.  But  these  are 
subjective  distinctions.  They  have  no  sanc- 
tion,  as   yet.    In   any   formal   International 
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determinations.  In  the  absence  of  such  de- 
terminations, the  well-meaning  foreign  ob- 
server has  no  choice  but  to  focus  his  Judg- 
ment not  on  semantic  distinctions  but  on 
the  real  Interests  of  the  peoples  most  im- 
mediately involved. 

To  what  extent  there  Is  genuine  popular 
discontent  with  Portuguese  rule,  as  distinct 
from  the  restlessness  of  Individual  Intellec- 
tuals ambitious  to  replace  the  Portuguese  In 
the  seats  of  power.  Is  hard  to  Judge.  Even 
a  plebiscite  would  not  throw  much  light 
on  this  question.  Self-determination,  as  the 
present  Portuguese  premier  has  pointed  out. 
is  not  a  matter  of  thrusting  square  pieces  of 
paper  Into  the  hands  of  the  man  In  the 
bush.  Prior  to  the  Insurgent  attack  In  1961 
(In  which,  incidentally,  far  more  black 
Africans  than  Portuguese  were  killed),  the 
vast  territory  of  Angola,  larger  than  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico  combined,  was 
garrisoned  by  no  more  than  two  regimental 
combat  units  of  1,000  men  each.  This  does 
not  suggest  great  discontent  with  Portuguese 
rule.  Militant  Insurgency,  provoking  as  It 
always  does  punitive  measures,  making  Its 
own  martyrs  and  causing  people  to  hedge 
their  statements  as  well  as  their  bets,  has  a 
tendency  of  course  to  evoke  discontent,  or 
at  least  the  semblance  of  it,  even  where 
there  was  none  before.  But  this  Is  something 
else  again. 

However  that  may  be.  It  Is  hard  to  picture 
a  happier  future  for  the  people  of  these  ter- 
ritories being  brought  about  by  the  further 
successful  pursuit  of  those  military  pressures 
that  have  been  brought  to  bear  against  the 
Portuguese  since  1961.  One  has  only  to  con- 
sider the  likely  consequences.  The  white 
population.  In  Angola  In  particular.  Is  the 
greatest,  proportionately,  of  any  country  In 
Africa  after  South  Africa.  Its  numbers  are 
heightened,  in  effect,  by  the  fact  that  tens 
of  thotisands  of  people  of  mixed  blood  con- 
sider themselves,  and  are  accepted  as,  Por- 
tuguese. This  strong  and  vigorous  element 
would  not  bow  out  of  the  picture.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  Instirgent  forces  operating 
against  the  regime  In  Angola  are  split  into 
three  competing  factions,  the  differences  run- 
ning in  some  Instances  along  tribal  lines. 

Finally,  one  must  reckon  with  the  South 
Africans.  They  have  a  keen  Interest  in  what 
takes  place  in  the  southern  part  of  Angols 
where  some  of  the  border  tribes  are  related 
to  their  neighbors,  the  Ovambos,  not  to  men- 
tion In  the  southern  part  of  Mozambique, 
which  Is  important  to  South  Africa  from  a 
number  of  standpoints.  In  the  event  of  a 
disruption  of  the  authority  of  the  present 
Portuguese  administrations,  all  of  these  var- 
ious elements  could  be  expected  to  com- 
pete for  the  heritage.  The  likelihood  would 
be  for  a  partition  of  both  territories,  certain 
portions  falling  to  the  South  Africans,  and 
the  strong  European  factions,  whose  roots 
of  residence  and  experience  go  back  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  digging  In  for  one  form  or 
another  of  a  "Rhodeslan"  solution.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  Imagine  that  one  or  another  of  the 
insurgent  leaders  might  And  a  partial  satis- 
faction of  his  ambitions  In  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  though  even  this  Is  not  certain.  It  Is 
harder  to  see  bow  the  mass  of  the  African 
population  would  be  benefited. 

As  things  now  stand,  these  two  Portuguese 
territories  serve — with  their  relatively  toler- 
ant racial  policies — to  break  the  blpolarlty 
between  the  north  and  south  of  the  African 
continent.  In  the  event  of  a  removal  of 
Portuguese  authority  and  the  triumph,  even 
on  limited  portions  of  their  territory,  of  the 
existing  gruerrlUa-lnsurgent  elements,  the 
territories  would  cease  to  play  this  role.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Bitterness,  fear,  and  violence 
of  feeling  would  be  heightened  on  both 
sides.  The  area  of  South  African  control — 
the  area  of  real  racism,  that  Is — would  almost 
certainly  be  geographically  Increased.  Not 
only  that  but  the  fires  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  South  Africa  Itself  would  be  Impor- 
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tantly  fed.  The  reactionaries  there  would  say : 
"You  see  what  comes  of  the  attempt  to  pur- 
sue moderate  racial  policies.  The  Portuguese 
pursued  such  pwlicies.  Did  that  save  them? 
Is  It  not  evident  from  their  experience  that 
the  real  motive  behind  the  guerrilla  pressures 
in  southern  Africa  generally  Is  not  race  at 
all — that  this  Is  merely  the  pretext?  What 
reason  Is  there  to  suppose  that  more  moder- 
ate and  tolerant  racial  policies  on  our  part 
would  have  any  effect  in  preserving  us  from 
the  same  sort  of  attack?"  It  Is  In  this  spirit. 
and  under  the  Influence  of  such  arguments, 
that  the  South  Africans  would  move  to  se- 
cure. If  forced  to,  such  areas  In  the  coun- 
tries north  and  east  of  them  as  they  consider 
essential  to  the  security  of  their  own  terri- 
tory. 

Whether  the  Portuguese  will  be  able  to 
hold  out  Indefinitely  against  the  military  at- 
tacks now  being  pressed  against  them  is, 
again,  simply  Impossible  to  predict.  For  the 
moment,  the  situation  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  standoff.  The  Portuguese  military  would 
appear  to  have  the  capability  of  holding  on 
indefinitely  In  the  central  districts  of  the 
country.  The  insurgents,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  seem  to  have,  presupposing  a  con- 
tinuation of  th8  present  level  of  external  sup- 
port, an  equally  indefinite  capability  of  con- 
tinuing to  Infiltrate  and  to  make  trouble. 
The  conflict,  meanwhile.  Is  consuming  near- 
ly half  of  both  metropolitan  and  provincial 
budgets.  It  is  devouring  resources  at  least  a 
good  portion  of  which  might  be  expected  to 
be  otherwise  available  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Never,  surely,  was  there  less  reason  for 
continuing  a  conflict,  and  more  reason  for 
attempting  to  compose  it  by  negotiation  and 
compromise.  And  never,  surely,  was  there  a 
confilct  which  It  was  less  in  the  interests  of 
the  major  Western  powers,  in  particular,  to 
exacerbate  and  to  press  to  a  violent  con- 
clusion. 

The  Portuguese  position  in  Africa  rests,  in 
contrast  to  the  recent  colonial  positions  of 
the  other  European  powers,  on  several  cen- 
turies of  Invcrfvement  and  experience.  In 
the  depth  of  Its  roots  as  well  as  In  the  nature 
of  relationships  between  European  and  Afri- 
can to  which  it  has  led  It  Is  unique.  To  try 
to  liquidate  It  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and 
under  exactly  the  same  assumptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  colonial  relationships  in 
that  continent.  Is  neither  logical  nor  politi- 
cally promising.  Here,  If  anywhere,  new 
Ideas  and  new  approaches  are  in  order. 

vr 

Space  does  not  permit  a  similar  review  of 
the  situation  In  Rhodesia;  nor  do  the  West- 
ern powers  have.  In  this  Instance,  the  same 
latitude  of  choice  that  they  have  with  rela- 
tion to  the  countries  already  discussed.  It 
win  suffice  to  note  that  here,  too,  a  successful 
prosecution  of  the  Insurgent  military  pres- 
sures— of  the  attempt,  that  is,  to  solve  the 
problem  by  external  violence — would  almost 
certainly  lead  to  a  greater  Involvement  of  the 
South  Africans  and  to  an  expansion,  rather 
than  retraction,  of  the  effective  area  of  South 
African  apartheid. 

But  there  Is  another  reason,  too.  why  one's 
heart  sinks  at  the  prospect  of  a  continuation 
of  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of 
this  part  of  the  world  by  violence.  This  is  the 
situation  of  the  three  former  High  Commis- 
sion territories  of  Lesotho.  Swaziland  and 
Botswana.  These  new  countries  are  in  many 
respects  the  most  hopeful  places  In  southern 
Africa.  Here.  too.  as  in  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tories (but  without  the  attendant  Issues 
of  colonialism) ,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
solve  problems  on  a  basis  of  racial  amity  and 
willing  collaboration.  Again,  like  the  Por- 
tuguese territories,  these  countries  stand  as 
useful  buffers  between  the  black  African 
countries  of  the  north  and  the  countries  of 
white  supremacy  In  the  south. 

Not  only  this,  but  they  stand  as  symbolic 
tests  of  the  principle  that  there  can  be  ways 
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of  doing  things  In  that  part  of  the  world 
which  do  not  involve  racial  discrimination 
yet  present  no  danger  to  any  racial  element 
or  to  any  neighboring  state.  That  they  have 
foxind  It  poeslble  in  recent  years  to  pursue  an 
independent  existence  on  the  basis  of  this 
principle  in  intimate  proximity  to — In  one 
Instance  even  totally  surrounded  by — South 
Africa  13  one  of  the  really  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  South  African  situation. 
It  is  of  greatest  Importance  that  they  not 
fall  in  their  undertaking. 

Their  example  Is  of  importance.  In  particu- 
lar, for  those  of  the  South  African  homelands 
that  are  moving,  at  least  in  theory,  toward 
Independence.  In  many  respects  the  physical 
and  social  problems  of  these  two  categories 
of  regions  are  similar.  The  example  of  the 
successful  cultivation  of  an  Independent  na- 
tional life,  in  these  three  countries,  in  a 
manner  that  poses  no  danger  to  South  Afri- 
can Interests,  can  have  a  significant  effect 
on  future  South  African  attitudes  and  poli- 
cies both  in  the  homelands  and  elsewhere. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  efforts  to  overthrow  by 
military  means  all  the  so-called  "white-ruled 
regimes"  of  the  remainder  of  southern  Africa 
will  grievously  complicate  the  relations  of 
these  countries  to  their  neighbors  and  will 
Jeopardize  In  many  ways  the  achievements 
they  already  have  to  their  credit.  In  a  situa- 
tion of  gradual  change,  they  have  good  pros- 
pects for  establishing  themiselves  and  devel- 
oping their  Independence.  In  a  situation  of 
extreme  military  tension  and  political  polari- 
zation these  prospects  will  inevitably  suffer. 

vn 
The  United  States  government  and  to  some 
extent  the  other  Western  governments  have 
wisely  recognized  the  danger  and  sterility 
of  the  movements  that  purport  to  solve  the 
problems  of  South  Africa  by  military  vio- 
lence. Yet  the  political  positions  these  gov- 
ernments have  taken  are  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances ones  that  could  conceivably  be  satis- 
fied only  by  the  very  violence  they  profess 
to  opp>ose.  These  poeltions  have  been  con- 
ceived, no  doubt,  primarily  as  gestures  of 
goodwill  and  solidarity  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ples and  regimes  of  the  remainder  of  the 
African  continent.  But  if  this  was  the  point. 
It  may  be  considered  now  as  having  been 
amply  made;  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  further  belaboring  of  It  is  going  to 
produce  much  more  in  the  way  of  apprecia- 
tion and  confidence  than  has  been  forthcom- 
ing to  date.  The  time  has  surely  come  for  a 
reexamination  of  Western  policy  toward  this 
region  from  the  primary  standpoint  of  the 
interests  of  the  peoples  most  immediately 
concerned,  with  a  view  to  finding  approaches 
which,  while  not  endorsing  or  encouraging 
any  form  of  racial  dlscrminatlon  or  oppres- 
sion, would  hold  out  for  those  peoples  pros- 
pects more  favorable  than  those  implicit  In 
the  present  precarious  deadlock. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  current  Calendar  of  Events,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  for  the  month  of 
April.  It  is  of  particular  Interest  that  on 
April  25.  1971,  one  of  the  world's  finest 
exhibits  of  the  great  artist  Dlirer  opens. 
This  showing  which  features  his  graphic 
work  and  will  mark  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  the  gocd  artist's  birth.  In  addition 
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to  the  display,  a  major  scholarly  work  on 
the  German  artist  will  be  published  by 
National  Gallery.  This  fine  publication 
was  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  an 
assistant  professor  at  Yale  University 
who  received  outstanding  assistance 
from  Gaillard  F.  Ravenel,  a  curator  from 
our  own  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  Jay 
Levenson.  an  affiliated  of  the  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts  of  New  York  University.  It  will 
certainly  be  an  exciting  month  at  the 
Gallery  during  the  exhibition  and  I  en- 
courage all  my  colleagues  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity. 
I  include  the  article  as  follows : 
Calendar  or  Events,  April  1971 

DUREB    in    AMERICAN:    HIS   GRAPHIC    WORK 

The  largest  DUrer  graphics  exhibition  ever 
held  In  the  United  States  will  open  at  the 
National  Gallery  on  April  25.  to  rem.Tin  on 
view  through  June  6.  Marking  the  500th  an- 
niversary of  the  artist's  birth,  the  exhibition 
wUl  consist  of  36  DUer  drawings  from  public 
and  private  American  and  Canadian  collec- 
tions, and  a  selection  of  207  of  the  finest 
prints  from  public  collections  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  bring  together  for  the  first 
time  all  but  two  of  the  Durer  drawings  In 
America.  Ten  books  with  woodcut  Illustra- 
tions and  six  bound  volumes  of  prints  will 
also  be  on  exliibition. 

Among  the  drawings  are  the  Self-Portrait 
of  1493.  one  of  Durer's  most  Important  early 
drawings;  Adam  and  Eve.  a  study  for  the 
well-known  engraving;  and  Kneeling  Donor, 
a  study  for  the  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlinds 
altarplece,  oommlssloned  by  the  German 
merchants  In  Venice  and  now  in  Prague. 

Prints  in  the  exhibition,  chiefly  engravings 
and  woodcuts,  will  include  Melencolia  I  (see 
Illustration).  This  work  has  been  described 
by  the  late  Erwln  Panofsky.  professor  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study.  Princeton,  as 
"in  a  sense  a  spiritual  self-portrait  of  Durer." 
In  addition  to  its  symbols  of  Melancholy  as 
one  of  the  four  humors  and  Geometry  as  one 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  the  engraving  re- 
flects Diirer's  mental  state  of  frustration  not 
only  with  the  limitations  of  his  beloved 
disciplines  of  art  and  geometry,  but  with  the 
fitness  of  his  own  powers. 

The  exhibition  spans  Durer's  entire  career, 
and  is  organized  to  show  his  development  as 
a  graphic  artist.  A  technical  section  devel- 
oped by  Richard  Field.  Assistant  Curator  of 
Prints,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  will 
contain  50  Durer  prints  with  texts  and  labels 
and  will  deal  with  problems  of  connolsseur- 
sh.lp. 

The  exhibition  wa«  organized  by  Gaillard 
P.  Ravenel.  a  curator  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  with  the  collaboration  of  Charles  Tal- 
bot, an  assistant  professor  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity; Jay  Levenson.  affiliated  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pine  Arts  of  New  York  University;  and 
Mr.  Field. 

GALLERY   AND   CAFETERIA   HOURS 

The  Gallery  Is  open  weekdays  and  Satur- 
days. 10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m..  and  Sundays, 
12  noon  to  9:00  p.m.  The  Cafeteria  Is  open 
weekdays.  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.;  luncheon 
service  11:00  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.;  and  Sundays, 
dinner  service  1 : 00  to  7:00  p.m. 

DtJRER     CATALOR 

The  catalog  DUrer  in  America:  His  Graphic 
Work,  published  by  the  NaUonal  Gallery,  will 
be  a  major  scholarly  publication  on  the  art- 
ist and  his  work,  i^lth  extensive  treatments 
of  all  drawings  In  the  exhibition,  summaries 
of  major  points  on  the  prints,  and  reference 
material.  A  hard-cover  edition  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  this  country  and  abroad  by  the 
Macmlllan  Company  of  New  York  and  Lon- 
don. The  362-page  catalog  will  be  available 
at  the  Gallery.  All  works  In  the  exhibition 
will  be  Illustrated.  In  addition  to  253  Illus- 
trations of  exhibited  works,  there  will  be  35 
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supplementary  Illustrations  of  paintings  and 
drawings  relating  to  works  on  view.  Pour  U- 
lustrations  will  be  in  color. 

The  catalog  was  edited  by  Charles  Talbot 
assistant  professor  at  Yale  University,  who 
has  written  the  Introduction.  Entries'  were 
prepared  by  Charles  Talbot,  Gaillard  Rav- 
enel. and  Jay  Levenson  J.  Carter  Brown,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,' has 
written  the  foreword  A  special  sixteen-page 
Ulu.strated  essay  based  on  Professor  Wolf, 
gang  Stechow's  lecture  'Durer  and  America," 
which  inaugurates  the  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition, win  also  be  available  with  the  cata- 
log. 

LECTURES     AND     TOtTRS     ON     DCREB     EXHIBITION 

In  connection  with  the  Diirer  exhibition,  a 
series  of  four  Sunday  lectures  by  distin- 
guished scholars  will  begin  the  opening  day 
of  the  exhibition.  Wolfgang  Stechow,  the 
1971  Kress  Professor  In  Residence  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  will  speak  on  April  25 
on  "Durer  and  America."  He  has  also  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  opening  remarks  on  the 
Durer  exhibition  In  Nuremberg,  the  artist's 
native  city,  in  May. 

On  May  2  Julius  Held,  Professor  of  Art 
History,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, win  discuss  "DUrer's  Personality."  Ger- 
ald Strauss,  Professor  In  the  Department  of 
History.  Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton, 
Indiana,  will  sp>eak  May  9  on  "Diirer— The 
Artist  and  His  Society."  On  May  16  Eleanor 
A.  Sayre.  Curator.  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
will  discuss  "Diirer,  Master  Prlntmaker." 
Each  lecture  will  be  at  4:00  p.m.  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  auditorium. 

The  Education  Department  staff  lecturers 
will  give  guided  tours  of  the  exhibition,  be- 
ginning on  AprU  27.  An  acoustlgulde  tour  of 
the  exhibition  will  also  be  available. 

MONDAY,    MARCH    29,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
APRIL     4 

Painting  of  the  week:  >  Jordaens.  Portrait 
of  a  Man  lAllsa  Mellon  Bruce  Fund).  Gallery 
44,Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30 
&  6:00 

Tour  or  the  week:  19th-century  French 
Masters:  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Rotunda,  Tues. 
through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda,  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00; 
Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Canaletto  and  the  Vene- 
tian View  Painters.  Guest  Speakers:  Claus 
Vlrch,  Former  Curator  of  European  Paint- 
ings, The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
Auditorium  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Or- 
chestra, Richard  Bales.  Conductor,  East  Gar- 
den Court.  7:00. 

MONDAY,    APRIL    5,    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    APRIL    11 

Painting  of  the  week:  '  Jacques-Louis 
David.  Madame  Hamelin  (Chester  Dale  Col- 
lection) ,  Gallery  93,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00 
&  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  19th-century  French 
Masters:  Cezanne.  Rotunda,  Tues.  through 
Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00; 
Sun.  5:00. 


»  11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week — 15t  each.  If  mailed.  25i  each. 

For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  collec- 
tion, books,  and  other  related  publications, 
self-service  rooms  are  open  daily  near  the 
Constitution  Avenue  Entrance. 

All  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (507)  and 
FM  (103.5). 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  edvx:a- 
tional  services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  (202) 
737-2415.  ext.  272. 
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Sunday  lecture:  Archetypal  and  Personal 
Elements  in  Leonardo's  "Last  Supper."  Guest 
Speaker,  Raymoiid  S.  Stltes,  Former  Curator 
in  Charge  oi  Education,  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  Auditorium  4:00. 

Sunday  concert-  National  Gallery  Or- 
chestra. Richard  Bales,  Conductor,  East  Gar- 
den Court.  7:01. 

MO.VOAY,   AiUIL    12.   TSIROl  GH    SUNDAY.   APRIL    18 

Painting  of  the  week:  '  Botticelli.  Portrait 
of  a  Youth  (Andrew  Mellon  Collection)  Gal- 
lerj-  8.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun. 
3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:    19th-century  French 


Masters:  Manet.  Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat. 
1:00;   Sua.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Moxj.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Hogarth's  London.  Guest 
Speaktr:  W.  R.  Dalzell.  Author,  Lecturer,  and 
Radio  Commentator.  Bedford.  England.  Au- 
ditorium 4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Thomas  Beveridge.  Bass. 
Marilii  Katz,  Piano.  (28ih  American  Music 
Festival).  East  Garden  Court,  7:00. 

MONDAY,    APRIL    19,   THROUGH    SUNDAY,    APRIL    25 

Painting  of  the  week:  '  Byzantine,  XIII 
Century.    Enthroned    Madonna    and    Child. 


(Andrew  Mellon  Collection)  Gallery  1.  Tues. 
through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00:  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  19th-century  French 
Masters:  Degas.  Rotunda.  Tues.  through  Sat. 
1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11  :00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Diirer  and  America.  Guest 
Speaker:  Wolfgang  Stechow.  Kress  Professor 
in  Residence.  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Audl- 
lonum  4  :00. 

Sunday  concert:  Helen  Boatwrlght,  So- 
prano.  Stuart  Raleigh,  Piano.  (28th  American 
Music  Festival) .  EEist  Garden  Court,  7:00. 


SENATE— Jwesdai/,  March  SO,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

My  voice  shall  Thou  hear  in  the  morn- 
ing, O  Lord;  in  the  morning  will  I  direct 
my  prayer  unto  Thee,  and  uill  look  up — 
Psalms  5 :  3 

And  now  as  we  retiun  to  the  vexing 
problems  of  state  we  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord,  to  empower  Thy  servants  with 
hearts  aflame  for  Thee  and  minds  Il- 
lumined by  Thy  wisdom.  Give  them  eyes 
to  see  the  distant  scene  and  a  faith  in 
the  things  that  abide  all  our  earthly 
years.  We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  direct  and 
control  all  that  they  design  or  do  or  say. 
And  when  evening  comes  give  them  a 
good  conscience,  a  quiet  mind,  and  peace 
at  the  last. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  gave  Himself 
for  others.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  29,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  55)  to  provide  a 
temporary  extension  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  interest  rates  and 
cost-of-living  stabilization. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  55) 
to  provide  a  temporary  extension  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  law  relating  to  interest 
rates  and  cost-of-living  stabilization,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  30,  1971,  he  pre- 


sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  55 J  to  provide  a  temporary  exten- 
sion of  certain  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  interest  rates  and  cost-of-living  sta- 
bilization. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
25,  we  recognized  the  courageous  and 
nationalistic  spirit  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  on  their  53d  observance  of  Byelo- 
russian Independence  Day.  The  free 
world  should  take  note  of  these  people 
who  every  day  pray  and  hope  for  freedom 
from  the  constant  terror  of  commimism. 
The  short  term  of  Byelorussian  freedom 
from  1918  to  1921  has  since  been  followed 
by  a  long  and  bitter  Communist  rule. 
This  lunge  for  liberty  has  not  been  for- 
gotten by  the  Byelorussians  and  will  not 
be  ignored  by  the  United  States. 

Byelorussia  emerged  as  an  independent 
nation  during  the  turmoil  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution.  An  example  of  Byelo- 
russia's desire  for  self-determination  was 
powerfully  stated  in  an  excerpt  from  the 
Second  Constitutional  Decree  of  March  9, 
1918: 

After  three  and  one-half  centuries  of 
slavery,  the  Byelorussian  people  proclaim  to 
the  entire  world  that  they  are  living  and 
wUl  live. 

This  statement  certainly  has  survived 
within  the  hearts  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  at  this  hoiu*.  They  will  never  give 
up  hope,  and  the  United  States  will  never 
let  that  hope  down. 

Every  possible  means  of  assistance  will 
be  furnished  by  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  United  Nations,  to  work  toward  a 
lasting  era  of  freedom  in  the  future  for 
this  captive  nation.  The  short  term  of 
Byelorussian  independence  beginning  on 
March  25,  53  years  ago,  will  be  a  symbol 
revealing  what  these  captive  people  are 
struggling  for.  Freedom  Is  waiting  to  be 


unleashed  in  Byelorussia.  The  thirst  for 
freedom  is  living  and  will  continue  to 
live  in  Byelorussia. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  S.  1408  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions 
Inti-oduced.) 


SILENT  VIETNAM 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  the 
United  States  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
its  involvement  in  the  war  in  Indochina. 
Thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost,  price- 
less resources  have  been  squandered,  and 
public  morale  has  suffered  a  crushing 
blow. 

Yet  the  toll  which  this  war  has  ex- 
acted on  the  coimtries  of  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  has  been  far  more 
savage,  infinitely  most  costly. 

Our  obsession  with  the  body  count 
method  of  measuring  the  progress  of  this 
war  has  led  us  to  the  indiscriminate 
bombing  of  the  countrj-side  and  the 
wasteful  destruction  of  its  people  and 
resources. 

The  number  of  people  driven  from 
their  homes  has  soared.  The  number  of 
bodies  maimed  by  bombings  and  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons  reaches  into  the 
many  thousands. 

And  the  coimtrj'side  itself  has  been 
stripped  of  its  vegetation  and  wildlife. 
The  chances  are  great  that  the  delicate 
ecological  balance  has  been  irreparably 
upset,  and  that  the  social  structure  built 
upon  this  balance  has  been  destroyed. 

In  the  March  6  issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine, Orville  Schell,  codirector  of  the  Bay 
Area  Institute,  has  provided  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  horrors  of  the  "eco- 
cide" which  the  war  has  brought  to  Viet- 
nam. I  ask  unsinimous  consent  that  this 
article,  entitled  "Silent  Vietnam,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Silent  Vibtnam 

(By  OrvUle  Schell,  Jr.) 

The  gradual  dismemberment  of  Indochl- 
nese  society  has  become  a  fact  of  life.  Learned 
at  first  with  disbelief  and  horror,  and  then 
Integrated  Into  the  routines  of  our  everyday 
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existence,  the  destruction  has  become  a 
cliche.  Even  to  speak  of  the  "Vietnam  prob- 
lem" or  the  "Indochina  problem"  Is  deceiv- 
ing because  It  Implies  that  there  remains  a 
real  entity  that  can  easily  be  restored  to 
health  with  certain  reasonable  changes.  But. 
like  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  mangled 
by  napalm,  fragmentation  bombs  and  phos- 
phorous, the  land  and  the  peoples  of  Indo- 
china will  not  readily  recover  from  the 
wounds  that  America  has  inflicted,  even  If 
a  peace  is  achieved. 

The  war  reports  speak  of  particular  battles, 
an  accidentally  bombed  village,  a  B-52  strike. 
a  defoliated  county,  the  body  count  and  the 
increasing  numbers  of  refugees.  We  have 
understood  this  conflict  more  In  terms  of 
isolated  events  rather  than  as  a  complex  pat- 
tern We  have  come  to  assume  that  the 
changed  structure  of  a  village,  the  altered 
chemistry  of  a  Jungle  or  river,  the  destroyed 
tissue  of  a  napalmed.  child  or  the  shattered 
economy  of  a  nation  do  not  affect  each  other. 
We  still  see  the  war  In  Indochina  in  terms  of 
meaningless  categories,  of  boundaries,  pro- 
grams, operations  and  invasions,  without 
understanding  that  Indochina  is  an  organic 
fabric  in  which  all  living  things  are  tied  to- 
gether in  innumerable  ways. 

If  we  look  at  all  these  disparate  disasters 
as  part  of  a  whole,  however,  it  begins  to  be- 
come apparent  that  our  actions  in  Indochina 
have  already  gone  far  in  committing  what 
may  well  be  a  new  kind  of  crime  In  the  his- 
tory of  warfare — ecocide.  Just  as  genocide 
is  the  crime  of  eliminating  one  of  the  earth's 
peoples,  ecocide  Is  the  crime  of  destroying 
the  natural  environment  in  which  people 
live.  In  the  past,  armies  have  often  engaged 
in  a  "scorched  earth"  policy.  But  whereas 
a  scorched-earth  strategy  killed  and  burned 
everything  in  its  path,  an  ecocldal  strategy, 
which  has  become  possible  only  through  the 
recent  technological  transformation  of  war- 
fare, destroys  an  environment  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  recall  Indochina  be- 
fore the  ecocide  began.  Over  the  last  few 
centuries,  the  countryside  had  changed  little. 
South  Vietnam  was  an  area  largely  made 
up  of  small  decentralized  villages  spread  out 
over  the  coastal  plain  and  the  fertile  Mekong 
River  Delta  In  the  South.  The  village  was 
the  essential  unit  of  Vietnamese  life.  Most 
people  seldom  left  their  village.  Fewer  left 
their  county  or  province.  Most  villages,  al- 
though simple,  gave  one  a  sense  of  peace 
and  beauty.  Many  were  accessible  only  by 
path  or  canal.  Small  bouses  of  split  bamboo 
and  thatch,  many  even  on  stone  foundations, 
were  clumped  together  in  an  agreeable  way 
so  as  to  allow  for  both  privacy  and  commu- 
nallty.  In  spite  of  poverty  and  the  absence 
of  land  reform,  the  Inhabitants  had  worked 
out  an  accommodation  with  the  natural 
world  around  them.  They  planted  palm  trees 
and  bamboo  groves  around  their  houses  for 
shade  and  shelter.  Rice  fields  surrounded 
each  village.  And,  of  course,  not  far  away, 
were  the  ancestral  tombs.  At  his  village,  a 
peasant  farmer  was  born,  got  married,  raised 
his  family,  grew  his  rice  crops  and  died.  He 
lived  in  a  simple  universe,  yet  one  that  gave 
him  dignity. 

Now,  ten  years  after  the  American  mili- 
tary began  to  move  into  Vietnam,  many 
crucial  elements  between  man  and  nature 
have  been  destroyed.  The  two  principal 
agents  of  this  destruction  have  been  a  sat- 
uration bombing  unprecedented  in  warfare, 
and  the  massive  spraying  of  herbicides. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Indochlnese 
peasant,  Vietnamlzatlon  and  President  Nix- 
on's claims  of  withdrawal  have  not  meant 
an  end  to  the  destruction,  but  a  clear  escala- 
tion of  the  assault  on  the  countryside  by 
American  air  power,  bombing  and  defoliation. 
Aerial  bombardment  haa  IncroaMd,  and  sys- 


tematically  replaced  ground  forces  as  they 
have  withdrawn.  Whatever  selectivity  the 
military  once  exercised  in  picking  targets  has 
disappeared  with  the  massive  continuous 
bombing  in  Vietnam,  Cauabodla  and  Laos. 

Indochlnese  society  has  become  our  target, 
and,  in  turn,  our  enemy.  We  are  waging  a  war 
against  an  abstraction  that  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  war  against  the  people  and  the  land 
itself.  Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland's  bil- 
lion-dollar electronic  battlefield  for  auto- 
mated warfare  has  arrived.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago,  he  told  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  "I  see  battlefields  on  which  we  can  de- 
stroy anything  we  can  locate  through  Instant 
communications  and  almost  instantaneous 
application  of  highly  lethal  firepower.  With 
first-round  kill  probabilities  approaching  cer- 
tainty, and  with  surveillance  devices  that  can 
continually  track  the  enemy,  the  need  for 
large  forces  to  fix  the  opposition  physically 
will  be  less  important." 

Technology  and  firepower  have  now  allowed 
America  to  wage  a  wider  war  while  reducing 
its  own  casualties,  and  thus  hardly  notice 
what  it  Is  doing. 

With  the  replacement  of  General  West- 
moreland by  Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  the 
much  publicized  "search  and  destroy"  opera- 
tions that  were  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Westmoreland  tenure  began  quietly  to  be 
phased  out  in  favor  of  "cordon  and  search" 
and  "reconnaissance  in  force"  operations, 
which  simply  meant  that  large  ground  oper- 
ations were  phased  out  and  technology  sub- 
stituted. The  high  U.S.  casualties — over  1,500 
during  an  average  week — had  become  too 
great  a  political  liability  at  home.  There  was 
a  pullback  on  the  ground  away  from  the 
bloody  Loc  Nlnh,  Hamburger  Hill,  Khe  Sanh 
battles,  and  the  Junction  City  or  Cedar  Ra- 
pids type  of  military  operation.  I>rug  prob- 
lems and  Insubordination  among  U.S.  troops 
rendered  such  operations  worthless.  The  war 
moved  to  the  air.  Planes  that  had  been  fly- 
ing daily  strikes  over  North  Vietnam  were 
diverted,  after  the  bombing  halt  in  October, 
1968,  to  Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  B-52's  be- 
gan to  be  used  as  tactical  weapons  on  daily 
runs.  Bomb  tonnage  soared,  and  U.S.  casualty 
figures  dropped.  Mr.  Nixon  began  to  speak 
effusively  about  withdrawal  and  of  Viet- 
namlzatlon. But  the  tonnage  still  has 
reached  amounts  that  are  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. Le  Monde  reported  last  July  29  that 
1.387,000  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  on  In- 
dochina In  1969.  During  the  first  flve  months 
of  last  year.  694,171  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropped.  The  total  tonnage  dropped  during 
the  war  is  now  Just  under  six  million  tons. 
(The  U.S.  dropjied  Just  over  two  million  tons 
of  bombs  during  the  whole  of  World  War  II 
on  Europe  and  Japan.)  This  does  not  even  In- 
clude artillery  shells  fired  ( for  example,  some 
5,172.588  tons  flred  between  January  1.  1968. 
and  May  31,  1970).  Since  then,  B-52's  have 
been  flying  a  thousand  sorties  and  dropping 
up  to  2.000  tons  of  bombs  a  day.  Such  figures 
stagger  the  imagination;  we  have  dropped  al- 
most 20  tons  of  explosives  for  every  square 
mile  in  Vietnam. 

The  war  has  shown  that  United  States 
firepower  Is  almost  limitless.  Our  Inability 
to  win  has  not  stemmed  from  an  absence 
of  ordnance  but  from  an  absence  of  tar- 
gets. In  ttilfi  technological  warfare,  our  lethal 
firepower  has  been  turned  on  society  It- 
self, like  a  broad-spectrum  antibiotic  that 
makes  no  distinction  between  wanted  and 
\inwanted  organisms.  Target  bombing  and 
adr  support  for  ground  operations  have  given 
way  to  saturation  bombing.  Artillery  strikes, 
once  called  in  on  specific  targets,  have  evolved 
into  harassment  and  Interdiction  (H&I)  fire 
that  Is  shot  around  the  clock  Into  "free- 
fire  2»ne6"  (now  conveniently  called  "spe- 
cified strike  zones")  from  coastal  and  Inland 
fire  bases.  Navy  guns  are  now  computerized 
to  fire  continuously  at  whole  counties  for 
several    days    running    rather   than   Just   at 


isolated  targets.  Whole  villagee  are  incin- 
erated  by  napalm  strikes  t>ecauiie  of  single 
snipers.  Armed  helicopters  of  days  gone  by 
have  become  "gun  ships"  capable  of  launch- 
uig  rockets,  greixades  and  machinegun  flre. 
C^V's,  now  nicltnamed  "Paff-t,he-Maglc- 
Dragons,"  have  been  armed  with  multiple 
"mini-guns"  that  are  capable  of  laying  a 
withering  blaze  of  flre,  18,000  rounxis  a 
minute. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous,  and  least  no- 
ticed, effects  of  our  bombing  has  been  the 
destruction  of  the  irrigation  system  in  rural 
Vietnam.  The  waterworlts  are  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  inter-village 
life  of  South  Vietnam,  the  one  undertaking 
tiiat  makes  cooperation  within  the  village, 
and  even  between  adjacent  villages,  abso- 
lutely essential.  As  In  all  Asian  countries, 
the  Irrigation  system  for  the  rice  fields  is 
extremely  complicated.  Water  runs  down 
through  scores  of  (>addies  on  which  hun- 
dreds of  different  people  and  families  de- 
pend. Disruption  at  any  point  of  the  long 
chain  threatens  the  survival  of  everyone  fur- 
ther down  the  line. 

More  than  anything  else  since  the  advent 
of  Chinese  hydraulic  technology  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  the  irrigation  system  made  a 
sDclal  fabric  out  of  the  patchwork  of  vlUaget 
in  the  Vietnamese  countryside.  Without  the 
dams,  dikes  and  canals  to  temper  the  heavy 
monsoon  rains  and  assure  a  supply  of  water 
during  the  long  dry  months,  tillable  land, 
crops,  and  hence  society,  could  not  exist. 

Almost  without  noticing  it,  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary have  destroyed  this  system  in  Vietnam 
and  much  of  Indochina.  As  one  flies  over  the 
countryside,  he  sees  brownish-yellow  rivers 
and  streams  flowing  aimlessly  across  paddles 
and  eroded  fields.  Some  areas  are  scorched 
dry  and  pitted  with  crators.  One  \oots  down 
on  mile  after  mile  of  uncultivated  rice  fields 
pockmarked  with  millions  of  large  craters 
filled  with  water  In  w'hich  malarial  mosqui- 
toes have  been  breeding  in  epidemic  num- 
bers. Reportedly,  2.5  billion  cubic  yards  of 
earth  have  been  renaoved.  This  is  25  times 
greater  than  the  Suez  Canal  excavation.  In 
the  coastal  areas  of  I  Corps,  one  searches  for 
signs  of  life  In  the  vast  "sanitized"  free-fire 
zones.  On  the  borders  of  fields,  at  the  tree- 
line,  one  can  often  see  evidence  of  pathetic 
gardens  where  people  attempt  to  grow  Ijaslc 
foods  like  sweet  potatoes,  taro  or  squash. 
They  do  not  dare  work  the  rice  fields  for  fear 
of  t>elng  sihot  by  Americans  who  are  out 
"squirrel  hunting"  in  bubble  choppers.  In 
free-fire  zones,  people  are  subject  to  bom- 
bardment 24  hours  a  day  and  live  like  moles 
in  bomb-shelter  holes  beneath  the  ground. 

While  the  bombing  was  being  stepped  up, 
the  use  of  herbicides  continued  unabated. 
Beginning  in  1961,  the  U.S.  began  the  "exper- 
imental" UBe  of  herbicides  In  South  Vietnam 
as  a  weapon  to  destroy  crops.  The  initial 
objective  was  to  deny  food  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  In  1962,  herbicides  became 
"a  central  weapon"  in  the  overall  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  (CBW)  strategy  of 
America  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  EUiown 
as  "Operation  Ranch  Hand,"  the  project's 
motto  became  "Only  we  can  prevent  forests." 

The  defoliation  program  soon  expanded 
into  a  critical  aspect  of  the  whole  shift  of 
strategy  from  ground  to  air  power  in  South 
Vietnam.  Besides  destroying  crops,  defoliants 
began  to  be  used  to  destroy  the  forest  can- 
opy that  hid  NLP  forces  from  detection  by 
air.  The  process  is  described  In  an  Army 
Training  Circular  #rC3-Jfl  Employment  of 
Riot  Control  Agents,  Flame,  Smoke,  Anti- 
plant  Agents  and  Personnel  Detectors  in 
Counter  GuerTilla  Operations:  "Guerrilla  op- 
erations rely  heavily  on  locally  produced 
crops  for  their  food  supply.  Crop  destruction 
can  reduce  the  food  supply  and  seriously  af- 
fect the  guerrilla's  survival.  Naturally  dense 
vegeUtlon  In  Jungle  areas  is  ideal  for  illusive 
hit  and  run  tactics  of  guerrillas.  Removal  or 
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reduction  of  this  concealment  limits  the 
guerrillas  capability  to  operate  In  the  de- 
foliated area."  A  report  released  last  De- 
cember by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  claims  that  in  Viet- 
nam, some  600.000  people  have  been  deprived 
of  their  normal  food  supply  by  defoliation. 
The  report  claims  that  chemical  agents 
sprayed  by  the  U.S.  have  been  responsible 
for  killing  over  $500  million  worth  of  prime 
hardwood,  covering  an  area  the  size  of 
Massachusetts.  It  states  that  some  400,000 
acres  of  coastal  mangrove  forest  have  been 
Idlled,  leaving  lifeless  swamps.  These  vast 
areas  were  once  major  sources  of  smaller  spe- 
cies of  Ssh  and  shrimp,  on  which  larger  kinds 
of  seafood  depend  for  life.  The  effect  of  this 
disruption  in  the  food  chain,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  livelihood  of  fishermen  in 
the  area,  is  not  known. 

Over  12  p>ercent  of  South  Vietnam's  terri- 
tory, including  croplands  and  grazing  lands, 
has  been  damaged  or  destroyed.  Sen.  Qay- 
lord  A.  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  reports  that 
"The  U.S.  has  sprayed  [In  South  Vietnam) 
enough  chemicals  to  amount  to  six  pounds 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  that 
country." 

Last  spring,  American  military  sources  an- 
nounced that  after  nine  years,  use  of  the 
deadliest  herbicide.  Agent  Orange  (some  60,- 
000  tons  had  already  been  used),  was  sus- 
pended. The  use  of  other  herbicides  con- 
tinued. But  in  November,  it  was  revealed  that 
the  90th  Chemical  Attachment  in  Quang 
Ngai  province  had.  In  fact,  continued  to  use 
Agent  Orange  and  had  defoliated  thousands 
of  acres  In  spite  of  the  ban.  As  one  soldier 
remarked,  "Hell,  we've  been  using  It  all 
through  the  summer."  Sen.  Stephen  M. 
Toung  of  Ohio  quoted  another  young  sol- 
dier, who  had  been  asked  where  all  the  bar- 
rels of  Agent  Orange  had  disappeared:  "If 
we  ain't  been  using  It,  where  do  you  think 
those  missing  barrels  went?  We  sure  ain't 
makln'  milkshakes  out  of  It." 

On  February  2,  1971,  General  Abrams  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  issued  a 
statement  saying  that  herbicide  spraying  of 
crops  by  flxed-wlng  aircraft  would  cease,  but 
that  the  program  would  continue,  from  the 
ground  and  from  helicopters,  around  U.S. 
bases  and  in  other  "unpopulated  areas." 
Most  people,  however,  remain  Justifiably  con- 
fused as  to  the  real  status  of  the  herbicide 
program.  Even  if  the  program  were  ended  in 
toto.  the  Indications  are  that  many  Impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  whole  organic  fabric  of 
Vietnam  have  already  been  affected.  Scien- 
tists are  concerned  that  herbicides  have 
damaged  the  soil  by  destroying  the  process 
through  which  foliage  regtilarly  falls  to  the 
ground,  decays,  and  returns  minerals  and 
nutrients  to  the  earth.  As  a  result  plant  life 
is  unable  to  replenish  Itself,  and  erosion 
washes  the  essential  soil  nutrients  away. 
Other  scientists  fear  that  a  process  called 
laterlzatlon  may  set  In  In  many  areas,  turn- 
ing the  soil  Into  a  hard,  rocklike  substance 
in  which  nothing  will  grow. 

Reports  indicate  that  patterns  of  wild- 
animal  life  have  been  altered  through  the 
Interruption  of  food  chains  and  the  near 
extinction  of  several  rare  species.  The  regener- 
ation of  vast  Jungle  areas  that  are  pollinated 
by  animals  and  insects  rather  than  air  cur- 
rents are  affected  In  turn.  Elephants,  often 
used  by  both  sides  for  transportation,  are 
shot  on  sight,  while  the  tiger  population  has 
soared  as  a  consequence  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  human  meat. 

There  are  even  reports  of  women  giving 
birth  to  monsters,  though  most  occurrences 
are  not  reported  because  of  nonexistent  pro- 
cedures for  compiling  statistics.  The  Sai- 
gon Ministry  of  Health  classified  the  flies  of 
malformed  babies  as  "secret"  in  1969. 

Quietly,  the  whole  nature  of  Indochlnese 
agriculture  Is  being  changed  by  the  aerial 
destruction.  In  1964,  South  Vietnam  ex- 
ported 48,563  metric  tons  of  rice.  The  follow- 


ing year,  largely  because  of  bombing  and 
spraying.  South  Vietnam  imported  240,000 
metric  tons  of  rice.  In  1968,  the  figure  rose 
to  677,000  tons.  The  destruction  of  rice  has 
meant  the  destruction  of  a  culture.  The  peo- 
ple of  Asia  have  been  growing  and  eating  rice 
for  5,000  years.  Rice  Is  central  not  only  to 
their  diet  but  to  the  entire  spiritual  rela- 
tionship between  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
the  natural  world.  If  a  Vietnamese  has  not 
eaten  rice,  though  he  may  have  eaten  other 
foods  that  day,  he  considers  himself  not  to 
have  eaten  at  all.  During  the  day,  Viet- 
namese often  greet  each  other  with  the 
words,  "An  Com  Chua?"  literally,  "Eat  cooked 
rice  yet?" 

The  destruction  of  the  rice  crop  has  meant 
that  the  fundamental  connection  between 
peasant  and  earth  Is  broken.  Without  the 
rice  to  plant,  grow  and  harvest,  the  village  Is 
without  function  or  meaning,  even  if  It  Is 
not  bombed  or  burned.  A  man  forced  off  his 
land  Is  left  without  reason  to  exist  or  con- 
nection with  the  world  around  him.  He  be- 
comes a  purposeless  human  being. 

For  the  people  of  Vietnam,  the  Immediate 
consequence  of  the  bombing  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  crops  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  refugee  camps.  Such  camps  are  usu- 
ally located  In  "secure  areas,"  away  from 
trees  or  hills.  They  are  placed  In  the  baking 
sun  on  bulldozed  lots  surrounded  by  barl>ed 
wire.  Small  houses  with  tin  roof  that  cause 
them  to  heat  up  like  ovens  \inder  the  tropi- 
cal sun  are  lined  up  like  cars  on  a  parking 
lot.  U.S.  surplus-commodities,  dietary  food 
and  food  banned  in  the  U.S.  because  of 
cyclamates  are  brought  In  to  replace  the  na- 
tive rice.  Here  a  refugee,  or  "detainee,"  fre- 
quently separated  even  from  friends  and 
family  In  the  evacuation  shuffle.  Is  "re- 
settled." 

As  with  every  other  aspect  of  the  war, 
statistics  on  refugees  have  almost  no  real 
meaning.  Authorities  in  Vietnam  have  com- 
piled "statistics"  to  give  the  Illusion  that  the 
problem  Is  not  totally  out  of  hand.  Their 
figures  give  only  an  Incomplete,  shadowy 
picture  of  the  devastating  reality. 

On  December  28,  1907,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  although  the  military  have 
"classified"  two  million  Vietnamese  as  refu- 
gees, a  "competent  source"  put  the  figure  at 
four  million.  Meanwhile,  officials  claimed 
that  309,000  "classlfled"  refugees  were  In 
camps  and  475,000  were  "elsewhere."  Where 
is  "elsewhere"?  Journalists  In  Saigon  are 
usually  told  that  the  refugees  are  "sta3rlng 
with  relatives."  One  can  tinderstand  what 
this  means  by  seeing  the  squalid  overcrowd- 
ing of  South  Vietnamese  cities. 

In  February,  1970,  Rand  Corporation  an- 
thropologist Gerald  Hlckey  said,  "Just  16 
years  ago.  all  but  15  percent  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  lived  In  rural  areas.  Now, 
60  percent  live  In  urban  areas.  Saigon  has 
grown  from  a  city  of  300,000,  which  it  w»a 
designed  to  he,  to  m.ore  than  three  million." 
The  pattern  is  the  same  In  most  Vietnamese 
cities.  Da  Nang,  for  example,  has  grown  from 
a  city  of  25,000  to  300,000  In  flve  years.  Sim- 
ilarly, Phnom  Penh,  the  capital  Of  Cambodia, 
has  grown  from  half  a  million  to  two  million 
In  eight  months.  This  kind  of  "urbanization" 
Is  a  tactic  that  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University,  and  a  long-time  sup- 
porter of  the  war,  advocated  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, July,  1968.  He  claimed  that  Vletcong 
support  could  be  cut  off  If  there  were  "  'direct 
application  of  mechanical  and  conventional 
power'  ...  on  such  a  massive  scale  as  to  pro- 
duce a  massive  migration  from  countryside 
to  city." 

The  city  of  Saigon  perhaps  best  Illustrates 
this  tactic  of  forced  urbanization.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1964,  an  article  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  described  Saigon  as  the  "Paris  of  the 
East."  m  a  scant  two  years,  the  same  paper 
began  to  run  articles  describing  Saigon  as  a 
city  m  which  "labor  shortages  due  to  the  war 


have  made  services  worse  than  usual.  The 
streets  are  very  dirty.  Huge  piles  of  uncol- 
lected trash  and  rotting  gafbage  lie  about, 
and  sanitation  Is  sadly  lacking."  Saigon  has 
t>ecome  one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  con- 
gested cities  in  the  world,  with  an  average 
population  of  140  persons  per  acre  (Tokyo 
has  63 ) . 

The  overriding  problem  of  civilian  dis- 
location, euphemistically  called  "pacifica- 
tion," Is  one  that  the  American  military 
have  never  taken  seriously.  The  index  of 
General  Westmoreland's  final  rejwrt  on  the 
war  Includes  flve  references  to  "Refugees" — 
all  with  the  misleading  subtitle,  "Care  of.  ..." 
There  is  no  serious  discussion  or  even 
statistical  reference  In  that  report  to  the 
disruption  that  has  been  taking  place  In 
the  countryside  because  of  U.S.  flxepower. 

In  June,  1968,  John  Hannah,  head  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  told 
Sen.  Edwsj-d  Kennedy's  Subcomnaittee  on 
Refugees  that  3.2  million  Vietnamese  had 
"become  homeless"  since  1965.  A  chart  ac- 
companying the  testimony  lists  1,328,517  of 
them  as  "ciirrent  temporary  refugees"  for 
1968.  Then,  there  Is  an  SkSterlsk  referring 
to  a  footnote  In  minute  print:  "Refugees 
are  defined  as  persons  who  leave  their  home 
for  war  related  reasons,  and  have  not  yet 
reestablished  a  permanent  home.  Statistics 
do  not  include  victims  of  the  Tet  and  May 
offensives  numbering  in  excess  of  1.000,000." 

Hannah's  report  further  states  that  61,- 
101  of  these  "current  temporary  refugees"  are 
"In  camp."  Another  600,105  are  listed  as 
"out  of  camp"  or  "elsewhere."  It  all  sounds 
like  a  reasonably  manageable  proposition. 
But  as  any  honest  refugee  adviser  In  the 
provinces  of  Vietnam  is  quick  to  point  out 
(since  he  has  to  work  vrlth  actual  people, 
not  fantasy-land  flgures),  official  statistics 
only  deal  with  "classlfled"  refugees.  Con- 
servative estimates  place  the  flgure  of  dis- 
located people  at  twice  the  number  of  those 
"classlfled."  This  means  that,  as  of  1969, 
roughly  seven  million  Vietnamese  (or  nearly 
half  the  population  of  South  Vietnam)  had 
become  homeless. 

According  to  Royal  Laotian  Goverrmient 
flgures  In  1970,  1.5  mlUlon  people  there  have 
been  displaced  since  the  U.S.  began  inten- 
sive bombing  of  Pathet  Lao-held  territory  In 
1968.  Laos  has  a  population  of  only  three 
million.  According  to  Jacques  Decornoy  of  Le 
Monde,  who  was  In  the  province  of  Sam 
Neua,  a  Pathet  Lao  area,  all  but  two  villages 
there  had  been  destroyed  as  early  as  1968. 
Since  then,  the  U.S.  has  been  flying  up  to 
20,000  sorties  a  month  over  Sam  Neua.  One 
can  only  guess  the  effect  the  February  in- 
vasion of  Laos  has  had  on  the  already  severe 
refugee  crisis  In  that  country. 

In  1970.  a  report  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  aald  that  In  Oambodla, 
with  a  popvUatlon  of  seven  mlilloo,  one  mll- 
llon  of  refugees  have  already  been  "generat- 
ed." We  also  know  that  the  Loc  Nol  regime 
"generated"  some  100,000  refugees  from  the 
ethnic  Vietnamese  population  living  In  Oam- 
tx>dia  Just  before  the  Invasion  of  the  NLP 
sanctuaries  last  spring.  We  also  know  that 
since  then,  the  U.S.  has  provided  unlim- 
ited air  pKTwer  to  Lon  Nol's  tragicomic  army. 
Whole  cities  like  Snoul,  where  thousands 
of  people  lived,  have  been  destroyed.  And 
yet,  In  spdte  of  this  obvious  escalation  of  the 
air  war  and  the  inevitable  rural  dislocation 
that  must  follow,  U5.  authorities  continue 
to  claim,  even  with  self-satisfaction,  that 
the  refugee  problem  Is  under  control. 

One  wonders  where  all  the  refugees  went. 
They  began  to  disappear  from  our  oon- 
aclouEness  Just  as  the  B-52  raids  increased. 
One  Is  Justified  In  conjecturing  whether  peo- 
ple are  simply  being  killed  In  their  villages 
without  being  brought  Uxto  a  pacification 
camp  where  they  can  be  tabulated. 

Fact  ha«  been  piled  on  fact — ftnr  ot  them 
are  new  and  fewer  capable  of  shocking.  The 
Immensity  of  the  deetructlom  in  the  Indo- 
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Chinese  war  has  led  to  a  kind  of  national 
numbixees  that  Is  only  momentarily  Inter- 
rupted by  another  escaLatton  or  Invasion. 
Government  "experts"  speak  of  "tirbanlsa- 
tlon."  "protective  reaction,"  "crop  control," 
and  "Vletnamlzatlon. '  But  the  old  words 
are  incapable  of  conveying  Just  what  It  Is 
that  the  U.S.  Is  doing  to  Vietnam  and  the 
rest  of  Indochina.  The  crime  Is  a  new  one, 
ecocide,  our  ivdduion  to  the  annals  of  mans 
Inhumanity  to  man. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  mornine  busine.ss. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes  on  statements  therein 


THE  NIXON  DOCTRINE— SENATOR 
MANSFIELD'S  ADDRESS  AT  OLI- 
VET COLLEGE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field >,  spoke  at  the  Begole-Brovi-nell 
Lecture  at  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 

The  address  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league was  thoughtful,  temperate,  force- 
ful, and  factual,  as  always  are  the  re- 
marks he  makes.  He  gave  a  report  in  this 
address  which  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  interest  of  promoting  peace  in 
the  world.  He  gives  a  message  which 
should  be  often  repeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Nixon  Doctrine 

I  have  not  come  here  to  make  a  political 
speech.  Spring  Is  not  the  season  for  politics, 
unlese  you  are  a  young  man  running  for  the 
Presidency.  Or  unless  you  are  a  President 
in  your  first  term.  I  am  no  longer  that  yoting. 
I  am  in  my  fourth  term  in  the  Senate.  I 
run  for  office  only  In  Montana  and  I  have 
only  recently  been  re-elected. 

In  any  event,  the  subject  of  my  remarks  Is 
not  political.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  not  a 
partisan  policy.  It  was  not  advanced  by  the 
President  as  a  partisan  thrust.  It  was  not 
met  in  the  Senate  with  a  political  party.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  President  Issued  this 
Declaration  on  Asian  policy  eighteen  months 
ago,  support  was  Immediately  extended  to 
him  from  the  Senate.  It  came  from  Republi- 
cans and  it  came  from  Democrats. 

What  differences  there  are  with  regard  to 
foreign  relations,  derive  from  policies  not 
from  politics  and  they  are  shared  by  mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  The  Senate,  today,  is  not 
an  Intensely  partisan  forum.  As  Majority 
Leader,  I  have  no  political  axes  to  grind.  My 
relationship  with  a  Republican  President  has 
been  correct  and  cordial.  In  matters  of  for- 
eign policy,  the  relationship  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  which  existed  with  his  pre- 
decessor, a  Democrat. 

Over  the  years  In  Washington.  I  have  seen 
something  of  the  burdens  of  the  Presidency. 
They  are  great  and  lonely.  In  foreign  affairs, 
the  President  is  out  In  front  at  all  times. 
The  pressure  is  direct  and  relentless.  In  this 
connection,  when  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy 
assumed  personal  responsibility  for  the 
Cuban  debacle,  he  quoted  an  old  saying,  "vie. 


tory  has  a  hundred  fathers  and  defeat  Is  an 
orphan." 

Regardless  of  party,  a  President  is  entitled 
to  understanding  iu  his  responsibilities. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  it  has  been 
my  practice  to  extend  to  the  incuinbeut  of 
the  Presidency  whatever  I  could  lii  the  way 
of  suppor',  cooperation  and  consolation.  In 
doing  so,  however,  I  have  not  overlooked  the 
separate  Con.stltutlonal  obligations  of  Sena- 
tors nor  the  Leadership's  additional  responsi- 
bilities to  the  other  99  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Three  Presidents  have  known  that  I  do 
not  stand  on  partisan  ground.  They  have  also 
known  where  I  stood  on  the  Issues. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  one  of  those  Issues 
because  It  Is  a  touchstone  in  ovir  relations 
with  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Doctrine  was  set  forth  with  the  Intent  of 
bringing  about  an  adjustment  In  U.S.  policy 
i!i  the  Western  Pacific.  Eighteen  months 
later,  there  is  concern  with  the  follow- 
through. 

This  concern  does  not  arise  from  a  retro- 
gression to  some  sort  of  Isolation.  Provided 
the  Issues  are  clearly  presented,  the  people 
of  the  nation  are  discerning  enough  to  rec- 
ognizie  that  the  alternative  to  one  distortion 
IS  not  another.  I  reiterate,  provided  the  Issues 
are  clearly  presented. 

There  Is  no  escape  by  national  Isolation 
from  the  complexities  of  our  times.  We  wiU 
have  to  live  with  these  complexities  and  work 
with  them,  and  do  so  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  or  in  conflict  with 
other  nations.  There  Is  no  shell  of  sky  large 
enough  to  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  globe. 
There  is  no  sweep  oi  ocean.  There  Is  no  elec- 
tronic shield,  no  insulating  web  of  missiles. 

Isolation  is  no  answer  to  the  nation's  needs. 
But  neither  Is  Internationalism  some  sort 
of  Incantation  against  the  ills  of  interna- 
tional life.  We  will  search  In  vain  to  safe- 
guard otir  security  and  well-being  by  an  In- 
ternationalism which  leads  us  to  project  mili- 
tary forces  Into  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
globe  and  to  maintain  them  there  without 
the  comprehension  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion and  without  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  the  rest  of  the  world's  p)eople. 

That  reality  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  In 
an  excess  of  concern  In  the  Executive  Branch 
that  the  American  people  will  "retreat  to 
Isolation,"  at  any  suggestion  of  an  adjust- 
ment In  the  present  course  of  foreign  policy. 
We  would  do  well.  Instead,  to  note  carefully 
the  danger  of  persisting  In  a  course  which 
has  already  alienated  many  people  at  home 
and  abroad  and  has  led  the  nation  a  long 
way  down  the  road  to  an  Isolated  Internation- 
alism. 

If  I  may  lay  aside,  then,  this  non-Issue  of 
Isolation  along  with  partisan  politics,  as  a 
basis  for  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  turn 
your  attention,  now,  to  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 
The  subject  is  of  particular  Interest  because 
shortly  after  the  Doctrine  was  set  forth  In 
the  summer  of  1969,  I  went  to  Southeast 
Asia.  I  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
and  In  the  course  of  the  Journey,  sought  to 
convey  some  understanding  of  the  Presidents 
new  approach  to  Asia. 

In  a  public  report  in  September  1969,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  did  not 
mean  the  United  States  was  ttiming  its 
back  on  Asia.  Rather,  the  Doctrine  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  factor  of  U.S.  military 
participation  In  the  problems  of  that  region. 
The  Doctrine's  aim.  too,  was  to  foreclose  new 
situations  of  dependency  as  had  developed  in 
Viet  Nam;  contrary  to  our  Interests  such 
situations  tended  to  lead  to  Involvement  In 
Asian  conflicts. 

In  further  interpretation  of  the  Doctrine, 
I  noted  that  we  Intended  to  alter  ald-pwUcies 
by  placing  more  emphasis  on  economic  aid 
and  less  on  military  help.  Even  with  regard 
to  economic  aid,  moreover.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  we  would  shift  from  a  unilateral 
approach  and  participate  when  desirable  in 
whatever  multl-slded  cooperation  Asian  na- 
tions were  inclined  to  develop  themselves. 


I  made  clear  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  did, 
Indeed,  imply  major  adjustments  In  longJ 
standing  U.S.  policies  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
policies  which  had  been  formulated  In  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  Circumstances  had  long  since  changed 
greatly  and  we  had  not  kept  pace.  As  a 
result,  we  found  ourselves  more  deeply  in- 
volved in  Southeast  Asia  than  warranted  by 
the  nation's  interests.  The  U.S.  role  had  be- 
come both  anachronistic  and  wasteful.  Most 
seriously,  an  over-long  persistence  in  that  role 
had  led  us  into  the  tragedy  of  Viet  Nam. 
The  time  had  come  to  alter  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  essence  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  was  to  be  found  In  the 
President's  frequent  references  to  a  new  "low- 
prolile"  policy.  I  agreed  fully  with  that  con- 
cept and  so  stated  many  times  in  Asia  and  at 
home.  Moreover,  the  Administration  soon 
made  clear  that  the  new  Doctrine  would 
apply,  not  only  In  Asia  but  throughout  the 
world.  With  that  extension,  too,  I  agreed 
completely. 

During  1969  and  the  early  months  of  1970. 
the  Executive  Branch  elaborated  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  In  specific  actions.  The  U.S.  military 
base  structure  was  curtailed  in  the  Far  East. 
Reductions  were  made  In  official  personnel 
throughout  the  region.  The  Executive  Branch 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Japanese 
government  pursuant  to  the  agreement  which 
the  President  had  achieved  with  Japan 
on  the  Oklnawan  question.  That  settlement 
promised  to  remove  a  spur  of  increasing  ten- 
sion in  U.S.-Japanese  relations.  Largely  by 
the  President's  personal  efTorts,  diplomatic 
relations  were  restored  with  Prince  Sihan- 
ouk's Cambodia  and  the  restoration  seemed 
to  check  the  danger  of  a  spill-over  of  "V  iet- 
namese  hostilities  into  that  nation.  Initia- 
tives were  also  taken  by  the  President  to  en- 
large contact  with  the  Chinese  People  s  Re- 

^\he  most  significant  Implications  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  of  course,  involved  Viet  Nam. 
Despite  obvious  difficulties  of  Immediate  ap- 
plication, U.S.  military  forces  In  Viet  Nam 
were  reduced  by  100,000  men  between  July 
1969  and  April  1970.  With  the  reduction  came 
a  sharp  drop  In  casualties  and  In  the  cost  of 
the  wTr.  At'^the  same  time,  new  ^S^^^^^^^]- 
ship  was  supplied  to  the  negotiations  In 
Paris.  Hopes  quickened  for  a  negotiated  peace 
in  Viet  Nam.  .    ,     tt  q 

Elsewhere  in  the  worid,  the  Iner.ia  In  U.S. 
policy  seemed  to  be  ending  under  the  impe- 
tus of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  There  were  indi- 
cations of  an  intent  to  reduce  the  cost  oi 
maintaining  a  garrison  of  half  a  ^mion  mili- 
tary personnel  and  dependents  In  Western 
Europe.  The  new  SALT  talks  on  disarma- 
ment, as  they  Involved  ICBM's,  ABMs  and 
other  laconic  euphemisms  of  civilizations 
siUclde,  opened  on  an  encouraging  note,  a 
Defense  budget,  sv/oUen  with  cost  over-runs 
and  other  waste  as  well  as  the  price  of  the 
Vietnamese  War,  be^an  to  be  curbed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Senate's  great  debate  on  the 
Anti-Ballistics  Missile. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  in  short,  appeared  to 
have  set  off  a  chain  reaction  which  promt^ed 
to  bring  up  to  date  the  nation's  International 
security  affairs.  It  was  most  welcome  In  the 
Senate' and  In  the  nation.  For  a  long  time, 
we  had  remained  wedded  to  the  needs  of  an- 
other era.  We  had  continued  to  indulge  our- 
selves with  policies  and  practices  bom  of 
another  time.  As  a  nation,  we  had  been  so 
deeply  concerned  for  two  decides  with 
thre.ats  from  abroad,  fnat  we  had  overlooked 
the  erosion  of  the  nation's  inner  security  and 
well-being. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  opened  the  shutters  on 
these  mu.=ty  thought-processes.  In  so  doing, 
there  was  revealed  the  possibility  of  adjust- 
ments of  p:>llcy  abroad  which  would  also  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  situation  within 
the  nation.  Billions  of  dollax.s  of  taxes,  not  to 
speak  of  the  creative  skills  and  energy  of 
young  |)eople.  were  Involved  in  the  excessive 
and  Increasingly  isolated  search  for  national 
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gecurity  m  Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere  abroad. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  It 
eeemed  that  some  of  these  Immense  resotirces 
might  begin  to  be  channeled  Into  urgent 
needs  at  home. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  President  deserves 
great  credit  for  having  established  this  turn- 
ing point.  The  Nixon  Doctrtiie  was  an  Invi- 
tation to  change— long  overdue  change— if  I 
niay  use  that  overworked  word,  a  change  In 
priorities 

Then,  there  was  April  30.  1970  and  the 
American  military  incursion  into  Cambodia. 
The  event  is  recent.  "Srou  remember  It  and 
there  is  no  point  in  a  re-run.  To  make  my 
position  clear,  let  me  say  only  that  I  op- 
posed the  incursion  before  it  began;  I  was 
saddened  by  its  ..eginiUng;  I  regard  it.  even 
now.  with  regret,  although  it  is  held  In  some 
quarters  to  have  been  a  "successful  opera- 
tion." 

.M  the  time,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  in- 
cursion thrust  the  war  deep  into  what  had 
been,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  only 
non-dependent  nation  In  Indochina  in 
which  there  existed  a  measure  of  stability 
self-achieved  under  a  reasonably  respon- 
sive civilian  government.  Most  serious,  the 
Cambodian  incursion  enlarged  the  1-attle- 
field.  In  so  doing.  It  promised  to  prolong  the 
U.  S.  involvement  and  open  up  a  new  source 
of  U.S.  casualties. 

That  position  was  not  arrived  at  lightly. 
It  is  not  re-as.serted  lightly  now.  The  Cam- 
bodian Incursion  was  Justified  largely  In 
terms  of  saving  American  lives.  That  Is  a 
consideration  that  has  always  weighed 
heavily  with  me  and  every  other  member  of 
the  Se:iate.  It  was  apparent  then,  however, 
and  it  is  apparent  now  that  the  termina- 
tion of  our  Involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  and  a  prompt  withdrawal  would  save 
far  more  American  lives  and  return  our 
POW's  more  quickly  than  an  enlargement  of 
the  area  of  conflict. 

As  it  was.  In  the  brief  Invsislon  of  Cam- 
bodia a  year  ago  362  Americans  died  and 
2.205  were  wounded — in  the  process  of  "sav- 
ing American  lives."  And  in  the  process  of 
"saving  American  lives,"  our  forces  in  Indo- 
china have  Incurred  casualties  of  4,000  dead 
and  18,000  wounded  in  the  year  since  the 
Cambodian  incursion.  In  the  light  of  those 
grim  figures,  it  may  well  be  asked — are  we 
saving  lives  or  .saving  face?  The  question  be- 
comes even  more  pertinent  when  put  In  the 
perspective  of  total  casualties:  54,000  dead; 
almost  300.000  wounded,  since  the  beginning 
of  this  tragic  conflict. 

This  sacrifice  of  American  life  to  date  Is 
Indicative  of  the  magnitude  of  the  war's  toll. 
The  people,  for  whose  benefit  It  was  Intended, 
have,  themselves,  suffered  greatly  in  the  war. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indochlnese  men, 
women  and  children,  have  been  killed  and 
maimed.  The  war  has  created  millions  of 
refugees.  Ancient  cultures  and  the  natural 
environment  in  which  they  flourished  have 
been  damaged  beyond  calculation  by  the 
devastating  tools  of  modern  warfare. 

If  the  war  was  widened  by  the  Cambo- 
dian incursion.  It  was  widened,  again,  by  the 
Laotian  incursion.  With  that  development, 
what  was  once  the  Vietnamese  conflict  be- 
came a  full-fledged  Indochina  war.  What  was 
once  an  American  Involvement  In  South  Viet 
Nam  was  consolidated  into  an  American  In- 
volvement In  all  of  Indochina.  Notwithstand- 
ing linguistic  gymnastics,  an  extension  of 
warfare  Into  vast  new  areas  of  combat  can- 
not be  depicted  as  a  contraction  of  the  war. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  are  still  held  fast  In 
the  evershlftlng  current  of  a  struggle  which 
has  gone  en  almost  contlnuotisly  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  It  Is  a  war  without  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  a  war  which  does 
not  stop  at  the  borders  of  Cambodia.  It  does 
not  stop  at  the  borders  of  Laos.  Where,  then, 
is  the  end?  Indeed,  there  may  be  none,  unless 
It  Is  In  Peking  or  beyond.  In  a  worldwide 
nuclear  inferno. 


How  we  are  entrapped  or,  more  accurately 
perhaps,  how  we  entrap  ourselves  In  this  pat- 
tern of  expanding  violence  Is  Illustrated  by 
events  In  Cambodia.  I  would  note  that  on 
April  30,  1970,  there  were  scarcely  a  half- 
dozen  American  officials  in  Cambodia  and 
they  were  carrying  out  the  most  limited  dip- 
lomatic functions.  There  are  now  many  times 
that  number  auid  they  are  carrying  on  a  vari- 
ety of  functions. 

On  April  30,  1970.  we  had  no  obligations 
whatsoever  to  the  government  of  Prince  Si- 
hanouk of  Cambodia;  its  fate  was  In  Its 
own  hands.  Since  the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk, 
we  have  already  made  ald-commltments  to- 
taling $260  million  to  the  successor  govern- 
ment. That  government's  fate  Is  not  In  Its 
own  hands;  it  is  now  in  ours.  It  is  dependent 
for  survival  on  the  United  States  and  on 
the  Saigon  government  which,  In  ttirn,  Is 
dependent  on  the  United  States. 

To  be  sure,  the  U.S.  ground  forces  which 
were  sent  into  the  Cambodian  border  regions 
were  withdrawn  after  a  campaign  of  several 
weeks.  To  be  sure,  in  Laos,  U.S.  service  per- 
sonnel have  not  set  foot  on  the  ground  In 
any  great  numbers.  Presumably,  in  deference 
to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  they  have 
been  restricted  to  hovering  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground.  However,  U.S.  planes  and  heli- 
copters crisscross  Laos  and  Cambodia  many 
times  a  day.  They  fly  missions  of  bombing 
and  other  direct  combat  support,  supply, 
transport,  evacuation,  reconnaissance  and 
whatever.  U.S.  planes  and  helicopters  are  now 
shot  down  In  both  Cambodia  and  Laos  as 
well  as  in  Viet  Nam  and  men  often  die  when 
they  are  shot  down.  We  do  not  dislnvolve 
ourselves  by  withdrawing  on  the  ground 
w  hile  we  plunge  in  more  deeply  through  the 
air.  Involvement  Is  Involvement,  whatever  It 
is  called. 

To  be  sure,  the  President  deserves  every 
credit  for  having  reduced  overall  US.  troops 
numbers  in  Viet  Nam  by  more  than  200,000 
since  the  beginning  of  his  Administration. 
But  there  are  over  300,000  Americans  still  in 
Indochina.  Furthermore,  the  xise  of  U.S.  air- 
power  seems  much  more  inten.sive  than  a 
year  ago — thut,  in  a  primitive  region  which 
has  already  been  bombed  with  more  than 
twice  the  total  tonnage  dropped  in  both 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 

Costs  are  costs  wherever  Incurred.  Casual- 
ties are  casualties  whether  they  are  received 
on  the  ground  or  in  the  air.  While  lower  costs 
are  better  than  higher  and  fewer  casualties 
are  obviously  to  be  preferred  to  more,  all 
losses  are  tragic  In  a  mistaken  war. 

If  it  Is  not  in  the  interest  of  this  nation 
LO  be  in  the  war  with  ground  forces,  how- 
can  it  be  with  air  forces?  To  be  sure.  It  may 
seem  more  palatable  but  it  is  not  more  pur- 
poseful. It  is  not  less  wasteful. 

The  prerequisite  of  a  meaningful  applica- 
tion of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  in  Southeast  Asia 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  termination  of  the 
U.S.  military  involvement — land,  air  and 
sea — In  Indochina  and  military  withdrawal 
from  that  region,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  That 
termination  is  not  yet  visible.  That  with- 
drawal is  not  yet  In  sight. 

It  Is  not  only  with  regard  to  Indochina 
that  there  are  grounds  for  concern  over  what 
has  happened  to  the  Nixon  Doctrine  since 
April  1970.  Digressions  or  delays  appear  to  be 
developing  elsewhere  In  Asia.  It  Is  many 
months  later,  but  the  details  of  the  Okinawa 
settlement  have  yet  to  be  completed  by  the 
Executive  Branch.  Dlfficviltles  with  Japan 
have  also  arisen  over  trade  questions  and  a 
short  time  ago  were  even  allowed  to  reach  a 
tempestuous  stage.  As  I  see  It,  U.S.-Japanese 
trade  Is  of  Immense  value  to  both  countries 
even  as  a  political  relationship  of  mutual 
consideration  and  forebearance  between  the 
two  countries  Is  essential  to  the  elaboration 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  In  the  Western  Pa- 
ctfi.c.  It  Ifi  disturbing,  therefore,  to  find  what 


appears  to  be  the  Intrusion  of  petty  bicker- 
ing and  personal  pique  Into  these  vital  ties. 
Also  of  great  Importance  to  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine Is  the  restoration  of  civility  with  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic.  The  President  has 
shown  a  consistent  initiative  In  this  connec- 
tion. Whether  a  satisfactory  relationship  can 
be  achieved  at  this  time  is  another  matter. 
Certainly,  It  is  not  a  very  promising  pros- 
pect when  the  Indochlnese  war  has  again 
been  extended  to  within  minutes  bombing 
range  of  the  Chinese  borders  and.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Chinese  have  re-affirmed 
publicly  their  complete  support  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Moreover,  U.S.  policy  has  yet 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  vehement  rejec- 
tion of  a  "two-China"  concept  by  both  the 
government  of  the  RepubUc  of  China  smd 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic.  Both  Insist 
:hat  Taiwan  and  mainland  China  are  parts 
of  one  Chinese  nation. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world.  In  Western  Europe 
In  particular,  there  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  retrogression  from  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 
While  the  need  for  a  cut  In  the  consignment 
of  U.S.  forces  to  Europe  is  more  and  more 
recognized  i  a  the  Senate,  the  reluctance  of 
the  Executive  Branch  to  act  remains  as  great 
under  this  Administration  as  it  wbs  under 
its  predecessor.  It  is  reluctance,  apparently, 
stimulated  by  the  anxieties  of  the  German 
and  other  European  governments  who  re- 
main unwilling,  nevertheless,  to  relieve  this 
nation  of  any  substantial  part  of  the  present 
one-sided  burden  of  the  costs  of  NATO  de- 
fense. 

To  maintain  U.S.  forces  In  Europe  Is  esti- 
mated to  account  for  $14  hllUon  of  the  an- 
nual Defense  Department  budget.  This  ex- 
penditure Is  made,  presumably,  to  forestall 
or  to  meet  a  possible  military  thrust  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  an  expendlttire  which 
has  gone  on  year  in  and  year  out  for  almost 
two  decades.  In  the  meantime,  by  contrast, 
In  the  policies  of  both  the  Western  Etirope&n 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fear  of 
such  a  conflict  has  been  progressively  down- 
graded and,  today,  the  accent  In  both  parts 
of  Europe  Is  almost  entirely  on  the  con- 
tacts of  pecuse. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  sentiment  In 
the  Senate  for  a  change  In  U.S.  policies  re- 
garding NATO  has  nothing  to  do  with  sever- 
ing treaty  relationships  with  Western  Europe 
or  with  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  U.S. 
military  garrison  from  Etirope.  The  NATO 
treaty  remains  highly  regarded  and  a  U.S. 
military  i>resence  In  Europe,  as  an  earnest 
of  the  importance  which  this  nation  still  at- 
taches to  the  alliance.  Is  a  principle  that 
has  long  been  accepted.  That  Is  not  the 
question.  What  Is  sought  In  the  Senate, 
rather.  Is  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  half- 
mllUon  of  U.S.  forces  with  dependents  that 
are  maintained  In  E>urope  at  such  great  cost 
to  the  people  of  this  nation.  The  resistance 
of  the  Executive  Branch  to  this  change  In 
my  Judgment  Is  Ill-founded  and  may  well 
produce.  In  time,  a  Congressional  reaction 
which  will  compel  drastic  reductions. 

To  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close,  I  want 
to  note  again,  as  I  did  at  the  outset,  my  deep 
belief  in  the  urgency  of  the  adjustments  of 
U.S.  policy  which  are  Implicit  In  the  Nixon 
Doctrine.  I  would  be  less  than  candid,  how- 
ever, if  I  did  not  express  the  concern  which 
I  have  with  the  divergencies,  digressions, 
dodges  and  delays  which  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  carrying  out  the  doctrine. 

We  have  not  escaped  the  consequences 
of  this  procrastination  at  home.  In  my  Judg- 
ment the  absence  of  a  vigorous  follow- 
through  on  the  Doctrine  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  f>er8lstence  of  the  Inflation  and  the 
slack  In  the  economy.  It  has  had  much  to  do 
with  our  continuing  inability  to  confront 
fully  the  financial  and  other  problems  of  the 
States  and  localities.  It  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  Inadequate  way  in  which  we  are 
meeting  the  whole  range  of  compelling  needs 
of  our  national  life  whether  they  be  pollu- 
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tlon.  welfare,  unemployment,  violence  or 
whatever 

There  is  blame  enough  to  spare  for  things 
done  and  not  done  Where  the  finger  points 
o^ten  depends  on  who  is  pointing  and  I  shall 
not  point  mine.  Tlie  rundamental  difficulty, 
as  I  see  It.  Is  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  function  in  a  government  grown 
Immense.  It  Is  a  government  whose  gears 
must  grind  in  a  complex  synchronization  If 
they  are  to  grind  at  all.  The  machinery  is  not 
easily  moved  by  the  President  alone  and  cer- 
tainly not.  alone,  by  the  Congress.  Yet  it 
must  be  moved  If  there  Is  to  be  a  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  of  the  Nixon  Etoctrlne  and  a 
realistic  adjustment  of  our  policies  in  line 
with  Its  Implications.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
primary  need,  the  critical  need,  is  an  end  to 
the  involvement  In  Indochina :  an  end,  pe- 
riod. In  their  separate  Constitutional  author- 
ity as  necessary  and.  In  cooperation,  where 
passible,  the  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  meet  that  need. 

The  Republic  deserves  no  leas. 


VERBUM  SAT  SAPIENTI— "A  WORD 
TO  THE  WISE" 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  be  careful  about  the  words  we 
use,  no  matter  how  deep  our  emotions. 

I  have  just  heard  a  dreadful  charge 
hurled,  that  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  indiscriminate  bombing. 

Without  any  attempt  to  justify  the 
way  we  got  Into  the  war,  and  with  every 
desire  in  the  world  to  get  out  of  it — ^the 
sooner  the  better — I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  use  phrases  like  that  unless 
we  say  what  they  mean. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bomb- 
ing by  the  United  States  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  destruction  of  supplies  and 
the  interdiction  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail.  We  can  argue  whether  it  should 
continue  or  whether  it  should  not  con- 
tinue, but  merely  to  characterize  all 
bombing  out  of  hand  as  being  indiscrimi- 
nate implies  that  our  pilots  are  merciless 
monsters,  hell  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
the  population  and  the  ecology  of  the 
countryside. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  is  not  so. 
It  is  a  reflection  on  the  pilots.  It  is  a  re- 
flection on  the  action  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernments involved. 

I  plead  for  a  little  less  extreme  lan- 
gioage,  no  matter  how  anxious  any  given 
spokesman  may  be  to  put  blame  on  one 
person  or  another.  Goodness  knows, 
there  is  enough  to  go  around.  The  war 
began  two  administrations  ago.  It  Is  high 
time  we  found  a  way  to  end  it.  No  one 
disagrees  with  that.  But  the  moment  we 
start  overstating  our  case,  the  more  the 
temptation  becomes  to  go  all  the  way 
back  to  the  17,000  men  who  first  went 
into  Vietnam  and  then  replay  by  post 
mortem  all  the  sad  successions  of  in- 
volvements from  which  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  extrication. 

I  just  add  this  as  a  sort  of  verbum  sat 
sapienti— "a  word  to  the  wise." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  setting  the  record 
straight.  I  have  visited  Vietnam  twice 
and  the  countrjrside  does  not  show  any 
evidence  of  indiscriminate  bombing. 
What  bombing  has  been  done  has  been  in 
the  areas  where  the  enemy  has  built 
fortifications  or  sui^ly  bases  to  use  to 
support  his  activities  against  the  South 


Vietnamese  people   and   their  govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
end  the  bombing  and  other  acts  of  war 
in  South  Vietnam  and  that  is  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  realize  that  once 
they  stop  sending  men  and  supplies 
into  the  south,  our  troops  will  be  quickly 
withdrawn  and  aU  bombing  can  be  stop- 
ped. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  charge  of  this 
kind  should  be  aimed  in  that  direction 
rather  than  in  trying  to  help  discredit 
our  efforts  to  aid  the  South  Vietnamese 
in  protecting  their  own  country. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  reason  for  the  deeply  emotional  lan- 
guage now  being  used  Is  the  result  of 
pent-up  emotions  which  have  been  self- 
contained  for  the  period  since  1961  and 
they  are  Just  now  finding  release. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  some  of 
these  rather  strong  statements  could 
have  been  made  6,  7,  or  8  years  ago,  or 
could  have  been  made  on  the  27  th  of 
April  1964,  when  I  was  proposing  means 
by  which  we  could  get  out  of  the  war.  I 
shall  repeat  that  speech  on  the  27th  of 
April  this  year,  7  years  later,  because  I 
am  not  a  Johnny-come-lately — and  I  am 
not  running  for  the  Presidency,  either. 

Mr.  BELIjMON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  knows  if  any  bombs  are 
falling  in  populated  areas  of  South 
Vietnam  at  present. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, no  bombs  are  falling  in  populated 
areas  of  South  Vietnam,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  no  defoliation  is  going 
on  and  no  wreaking  of  irreversible  eco- 
logical damage — as  impressive  as  those 
Norman-Prench  words  are. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorxmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCHARGE  OF  A  COMMITTEE  AND 
REREPERRAL  OP  A  BILL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1356  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  provide  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  jurisdiction  over  forest  re- 
serves and  national  parks  created  from 
the  public  domain,  whereas  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  juris- 
diction over  forestry  in  general  and  forest 
reserves  other  than  those  created  from 
the  public  domain. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
that  the  land  covered  by  S.  1356  is  either 
all  or  practically  all  from  the  public 
domain. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e  and 


Forestry  be  di.scharged  from  further  con- 
sideration  of  S.  1356  and  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  exception,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROHIBITION  OP 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Democratic  Party,  through 
its  policy  council,  was  put  on  record  as 
endorsing  the  prohibition  of  ail  funds  for 
American  military'  operations  in  Indo- 
china after  December  31.  1971. 

This  would  seem  to  be  political  strat- 
egy- of  a  rather  low  order. 

When  President  Nixon  took  ofiQce,  this 
war  had  been  going  on  for  7  years, 
under  two  Democratic  administrations. 
There  were  542,000  U.S.  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. I  recall  no  such  reckles.sly  political 
resolutions  on  the  part  of  Republicans 
during  that  period. 

To  date,  the  Republican  administration 
has  withdrawn  230.000  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam,  with  a  withdrawal  rate  of  over 
12.000  per  month,  soon  to  be  increased. 
And.  whether  the  Democratic  Policy 
Council  likes  it  or  not,  the  Vietnamiza- 
tlon  of  the  war,  as  described  and  planned 
by  President  Nixon,  Is  working. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  last  Friday  com- 
mented that  withdrawal  as  a  policy  is 
agreed  upon  now  by  both  parties.  It 
added  that  disagreement  as  to  schedule 
between  the  two  parties  was  legitimate. 

But  the  Sun  also  pointed  out  the  peril- 
ous irresponsibility  of  the  Democratic 
resolution.  It  states: 

To  cut  ofT  funds  would  be  a  dangerous 
business  for  all  concerned.  Including  the 
Americans  In  Indochina.  .  .  .  Oongress,  more- 
over has  a  share  In  the  responsibility  now 
for  the  military  operations  In  Indochina,  and 
this  extends  to  the  responsibility  for  making 
sure  that  the  American  forces  are  with- 
drawn In  safety. 

I  woiuld  hope  that  my  colleagues  across 
the  aisle  have  a  more  responsible  position 
on  this  matter  than  does  the  Democratic 
Policy  Council.  I  commend  this  editorial 
to  their  attention,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  26,  19711 

Wa»   PtTNDS 

Differences  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  over  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  the  war  cajinot  be  permlUed, 
we  suggest,  to  reach  the  point  of  a  pitched 
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hftttle  over  legislation  to  prohibit  the  tiae 
of  »ny  funds  for  United  States  military  op- 
pratlone  in  Indochina  aiter  a  given  date,  such 
L  December  31,  1971.  The  Democratic  Pol- 
icy council  has  put  Itself  on  record  as  fav- 
oring »uch  a  measure  but  the  Democratic 
leader*  In  Congress  should  And  It  possible  to 
advocate  a  complete  withdrawal.  If  that  Is 
their  view,  without  undertaking  the  drastic 
step  of  cutting  off  funds  to  the  President 
at  a  specific  time. 

To  cut  off  funds  would  be  a  dangerous 
business  for  all  cancemed.  Including  the 
Americans  in  Indochina.  Congress  should 
not  want  to  take  on  such  a  responslblUty, 
even  If  this  could  be  done  In  such  a  way  as 
not  to  infringe  upon  a  President's  oooatl- 
tutlonal  responslblUty  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  Congress,  moreover,  has  a  share  in 
the  responsibility  now  for  the  miUtexy  op- 
erations In  Indochina,  and  this  extends  to 
the  responsibility  for  making  sure  that  the 
American  forces  are  withdrawn  In  safety. 

As  a  general  proposltdon,  a  majority  of  the 
two  political  parties  In  Congreas  now  sup- 
ports, at  least  In  a  broad  way,  the  policy  ot 
withdrawing:  American  forces  frcm  the  war. 
On  a  major  policy  matter  of  this  sort,  a 
broad  area  of  bipartisan  agreement  Is  essen- 
tial. Within  this  area  there  l5  room  for  dif- 
ferences as  to  precise  Bchedu:^^,  and  Demo- 
crats are  within  legitimate  political  bounds 
if  they  argue  for  an  earlier  and  more  com- 
plete withdrawal  than  the  President  may 
have  In  mind.  But  forcing  the  President's 
hand  by  cutting  off  funds  goes  weU  beyond 
this.  The  President,  any  President,  must  have 
some  degree  of  flexibility  In  an  operation  of 
this  kind.  A  threat  to  cut  off  funds  for 
American  forces  looks  to  an  Impasse  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative,  to 
the  kind  of  political  struggle  that  would  not 
be  good  for  anyone  concerned. 
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Pkoposcd  Legislation  for  RsGiTL.A'noN 
or  Exports 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  continuation  of  authority  for 
regulation  of  exports  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Create  the  OmcE 
or  Aduinistrattvx  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
Justice  or  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
OfBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  submitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  create  the  OtOce 
of    AdmlnistratlTe    Assistant    to    the    Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States   (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Establish  a  Com- 
mission ON  Revision  of  the  Jttdicial  Cir- 
currs  OF  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  submitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  com- 
mission on  revision  of  the  Judicial  circuits 
of   the   United   States    (with   accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Permit  a  Federal 
Judge  To  Serve  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  or  as  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  or  the  U.S.  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
OfBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  submitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
p>olntment  of  justices  and  judges  to  the  of- 
fices of  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
Justice.    Director,    Administrative    Office    of 
the  U.S.   Courts,   Director,  Federal   Judicial 
Center,   and  for   other  purposes    (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

Report  of  Indian  Claims  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Oommlsslon,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
order  dismissing  petition  In  Gila  River  Privia- 
Maricopa  Indian  Community,  Etc.,  plain- 
tiff, V.  The  United  States  of  America,  de- 
fendant, Docket  No.  236-H  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  of  FACiLrriES  Project  Proposed  To  Be 
Undertaken  bt  the  Armt  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), reporting  on  faclUUes  project  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army  Reserve  within 
the  uncommitted  balance  of  lump  sum  au- 
thorization provided  by  section  801(1)  (b)  of 
Public  Law  91-142;  to  the  Conmalttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Carry  Out  the 
PiRB  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Plre  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  (with 
accompanying  pai)er8) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Commerce. 

The  Financial  Investment  Advisort  Panel 
op  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration 

A  letter  from  the  Ch&lrm&n,  Financial  In- 
vestment Advisory  Panel,  pertaining  to  the 
second  report  of  the  Financial  Investment 
Advisory  Panel  of  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  ol  Georgia;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services : 

"HS..  No.  348 

"A  resolution  urging  the  abandonment 
of  a  policy  of  consoUdatlng  Selective  Service 
functions  within  the  State  of  Georgia;  and 
for  other  purposes 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Selective 
Service  System  has  recently  adopted  a  na- 
tionwide co-location  plan  for  the  central- 
ization of  records  and  certain  fiinctlons  rela- 
tive to  the  Selective  Service  System;  and 

"Whereas,  centralization  in  this  manner 
might  necessitate  travel  by  citizens  of  this 
State  for  excessive  distances,  often  exceed- 
ing 50  miles  In  each  direction,  in  order  to 
transact  certain  business  and  perform  cer- 
tain tasks  connected  with  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System;  and 

"Whereas,  any  savings  to  be  affected  on 
the  part  of  the  Selective  Service  System  by 
the  co-location  plan  In  the  State  of  Georgia 
would  more  than  be  offset  by  the  extra  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  to  the  citizens  of 
this  State  in  the  additional  travel  required 
for  the  transaction  of  certain  btislness  with 
the  Selective  Service  System;  and 

"Whereas,  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will 
result  In  the  loss  of  the  equivalent  of  26.68 
full  time  Jobs,  or  a  total  of  65  full  and  part 
time  jobs.  In  this  State  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment iB  of  serious  concern  to  the 
citizens  of  this  State  and  Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Inability  of  a  local  draft 
board  to  have  Immediate  access  to  the  rec- 
ords of  its  reg^lstrants  will  result  In  an  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  local  boards  to  provide 


responses  to  Inquiries  by  registrants  con- 
cerning the  status  of  said  registrants  In  a 
reasonably  short  period  of  time;  and 

"Where  as,  the  continuous  flaw  of  records 
from  the  co-located  records  centers  to  the 
local  boards  and  their  return  will  only 
serve  to  Impede  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
boards  and  creates  the  strong  possibility  of 
loss  of  records  and  other  vital  data:  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  members 
of  this  body  that  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem should  be  maintained  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  local  com- 
munity in  order  that  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munities of  this  State  and  the  citizens 
thereof  might  be  better  maintained. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  hereby  urge  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  Its  Director,  Dr.  Cur- 
tis Tarr,  to  reverse  the  decision  which  has 
been  made  on  co-location  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice records  and  other  functions  within  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  do  hereby  urge  that  the 
present  number  and  methods  of  operation  of 
Selective  Service  System  offices  be  main- 
tained within  this  State. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  transmit  appro- 
priate copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Selective  Service  System; 
the  Dlrecor  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
In  Georgia;  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Georgia;  and  to  each  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia." 

Two  concurrent  resolutlcms  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  Senate  to  establish  a  man- 
datory requirement  that  the  Urdted  States 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  be  a  farmer  or 
rancher  who  receives  a  minimum  of 
seventy-flve  percent  of  his  Income  from 
farming  or  ranching 

"Be  it  reiolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  national  agricultural  poUcles  for 
nearly  two  centuries  have  enoooiraged  the 
development  of  farms  and  ranches  and  the 
natlom  has  benefited  from  this  policy  as  In- 
dustrious farmers  and  rancbers  have  buUt 
the  most  efficient  agriculture  base  the  world 
has  ever  known;  and 

"Whereas,  South  Dakota,  is  one  of  the  most 
agricultural  states  of  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  eoonotnlc  well-being  of 
South  Dakota  is  very  dependent  upon  the 
economic  condition  of  Its  fanning  and 
ranching  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  agriculture  policies  and 
programs  administered  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  a  profound 
effect  upcMi  the  economic  well-being  of  all 
farms  and  ranches  throughout  the  nation: 
"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Senate  at  the  Forty-sixth  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurrtng 
therein.  respectfuUy  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  and  the  United  States  Senatora  from 
South  Dakota,  the  Honorable  Karl  E.  Itlundt 
and  the  Honorable  Geoi^  McOovmh,  to  sup- 
port a  mandatory  requirement  that  tbe 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  a 
farmer  or  rancher  Who  receives  a  minimum 
of  seventy-flve  per  cent  of  his  Income  from 
farming  or  ranching,  and  we  respectfully 
tirge  their  support  of  this  proposal  as  being 
m    the    best    Interests   of    the    agricultural 
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economy  of  South  Dakota  and  In  tbe  public 
Interest  of  this  nation;   and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Stat«  of  South  Dakota 
be  directed  to  transnalt  copies  of  this  Con- 
current Resolution  to  His  Excellency,  the 
F>resldent  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon;  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  to  the  Honorable  Karl 
E.  Mundt  and  the  Honorable  G«orge  McGov- 
ern;  and  to  the  Honorable  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

"Adopted  by  tbe  Senate:  March  4,  1971. 

"Concurred  In  by  the  House  ai  Represen- 
tatives; March  12,  1971." 

"A    CONCURRBNT    RKSOLtrriON 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  initiate  and  Implement  action  to 
revitalize  the  agricultural  economy  of  our 
nation 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  So^th  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
United  States  Is  In  a  period  of  serious  Insta- 
bility because  of  almost  total  Inaction  and 
lack  of  concern  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  those  people 
Involved  in  producing  the  foods  for  America 
are  so  small  compared  to  those  people  who 
are  benefiting  from  this  productivity  that 
the  agricultural  problems  are  subordinated 
to  those  of  greater  political   numbers;   and 

"Whereas,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  the  Joint  responsi- 
bility to  establish  a  complete  agricultural 
program  for  the  general  welfare  of  this  nation 
and  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  the  time  for  action  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  present  If  serious  consequences 
and  unnecessary  suffering  are  to  be  avoided : 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Forty-sixth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Initiate  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Implement 
without  delay  the  necessary  programs  to  re- 
vitalize the  agricultural  economy  of  our 
nation;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Conciurent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  .^trricu)- 
ture  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repr?- 
sentatives,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit'ee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate:  March  4.  1971. 

"Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives:  March  11,  1971.' 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslan:re 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commirtee  en 
the  Judlc:ary : 

"HOCSE    CONCURSEN-T    RESOLfTION    N'O.    78 

"Concurrent  resolution  ratifying  a  proposed 

Amendment    to    the    Crnstltution    of    the 

United  State  e:<iej.iduifc!  the  right  t.;  citizens 

eighteen  year.-,  of  age  or  older  In  ali  teci- 

eral,  state,  and  local  elections 

"Whereas,  Coiigress  passed  a  law  last  year 

lowering  the  voting  age  to  eighteen  years  in 

all  elections  ob  part  of  an  extension  (P.L.  91- 

285)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  but  a 

Supreme    Court    decision    on   December    21, 

1970,  held  the  provision  constitutional  only 

for  federal,  not  state  and  local,  elections;  and 

"Whereas,  unless  the  states  also  lower  the 

voting  age  to  eighteen  years,  many  states  will 

have  to  establish  two  sets  of  electoral  ma- 


chinery, one  for  federal  elections  and  one  for 
state  and  local  elections;  tmd 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  eighteen  years  in  all  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  elections;  B-nij 

"Whereas,  the  amendment  would  be  the 
fourth  to  enlarge  the  electorate  since  the 
Constitution  was  originally  adopted — the 
15th  Amendment  extends  the  right  to  vote 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previotis  condi- 
tion of  servitude;  the  19th  Amendment 
regardless  of  sex;  the  .23rd  Amendment 
permits  voting  for  Preir<Ient  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the 
proposed  26th  Amendment  wotild  extend  the 
vote  to  eighteen  year  olds;  and 

"Whereas,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Ninety-Second  Congress,  First 
Session,  reads  as  follows; 

"  'Senate  Joint  REsoLtrrioN  7 

"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
extending   the   right    to   vote   to   citizens 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
"  'Resolved   by  the  Senate  and  House   of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid   to  all   intents 
and  purposes   ai   part  of   the   Con.stitutlon 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several   States   within   seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  St,ates,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abric'ged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  '  "Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." ' 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Sixth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1971,  the  Senate 
concurring.  That  the  Article  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  set  forth  In  United  States 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  dated  March  23, 
1971,  be,  and  Is  hereby,  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  certlfled 
copy  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Administrator,  United  States 
General  Se.-vlces  Administration,  and  that 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  alio  be 
transmitted  to  tlie  President  of  the  .Senate 
and  to  the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  states  and  to  the 
memt)ers  of  Hawaii's  deleeaiicn  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Sta-es." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service: 

"A  Concurrent  Resohtion 
■  .\  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress  to  reveiw  and  give  direction   to 

the  US.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

-Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

■Whereas,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
has  in  certain  past  census  and  in  the  most 
recent  census,  namely  that  taken  in  1970, 
provided  directions  for  recording  of  college 
students  within  the  county  where  they  are 
attending  a  college  or  university;  and 

"Whereas,  said  college  students  in  the 
event  that  they  are  qualified  voters  do  only 
rarely  vote  in  precincts  within  the  city 
or  county  where  they  are  enrolled  for  pur- 
poses of  educational  training,  but  may  be 
qualified  as  voters  in  their  home  precincts; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  the  event  that  young  people 


at  age  18  years  gain  the  right  to  vote  not 
only  in  National  elections  but  also  In  state 
elections  including  subdivisions  of  state 
government  and  it  seeming  to  be  in  pub- 
lic interest  that  said  students  shall  continue 
to  register  and  be  registered  on  the  registra- 
tion rolls  of  their  home  counties  and  voting 
precincts;  and 

"Whereas,  for  purposes  of  apportionment 
of  Congressional  seats  to  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  state  Legislature  and 
either  constitutional  officers  of  the  state 
the  Doctrine  of  "one  man  one  vote"  has  been 
Increasingly  the  rule  of  practice  laid  down 
by  the  Courts  and  followed  by  Legislative 
bodies;  and 

"Whereas,  the  effect  of  the  1970  practice 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  calling  for 
a  count  of  college  students  to  be  taken  In 
and  allocated  to  counties  other  than  those 
counties  in  which  said  students  actually 
reside  and  In  which  they  are  most  likely 
to  vote  does  of  a  certainty  do  violence  to 
the  proposition  of  proper  apportionment; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  State  Legislature  is  required 
to  determine  and  outline  and  establish  the 
rlustnct  boundaries  of  members  of  the  U.8, 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature  on  the  basis  of 
U.S.  Census  figures: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  46th  Session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conc7(rring  therein.  That  we  re- 
spectfully memorialize  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
point  out  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  the 
obvious  inconsistency  in  removing  from  the 
census  rolls  of  all  counties  one  whole  seg- 
ment of  our  population:  namely  a  county's 
entire  college  enrollment,  and  taking  the 
count  of  these  people  only  in  the  counties 
that  include  the  colleges  and  universities  In 
which  they  are  enrolled  as  students;  and 

'Be  It  further  resolved.  In  the  Interest  of 
providing  for  a  more  reasonable  approach  to 
apportionment,  fully  realizing  the  necessity 
of  counting  student  populations  within  the 
corporate  limits  wherein  their  Instruction  is 
provided  for  planning  purposes  and  for  more 
accurately  determining  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial assistance  through  federal  grant  pro- 
grams necessary  to  alleviate  overbiudenlng 
local  housing,  utility  systems  and  govern- 
mental services  n.;cessary  to  sustain  the 
largest  aggregate  student  and  permanent 
resident  population,  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  be  requested  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  states  a  count  of  all  college  stu- 
dents by  home  counties  so  that  census  fig- 
ures can  at  least  at  the  state  level  be  ad- 
Justed  for  apportionment  purposes,  to  the 
end  that  inequities  In  population  Census 
figures  particularly  emphasized  against  the 
most  rural  areas  and  counties;  may  within 
the  states  be  corrected;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  make  available  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  U.S.  Senator  Honorable  Karl  S. 
Mundt,  to  U.S.  Senator  Honorable  George  G. 
McGovern,  to  the  Honorable  Frank  Denholm, 
and  ihe  Honorable  James  Abourezk,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate:  March  9,  1971. 

"Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: March  13,  1971." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  liCglsla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"Resolution  No.  1018 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue 

the    Federal    Highway    Trust    Fund;    and 

directing  distribution 

"Whereas,  an  adequate  highway  system  is 
essential  to  the  economy  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  highway  users  pay  gasoline  taxes 
and  other  federal  excise  taxes  which  are  de- 
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posited    wit.a    the    Federal    Highway    Trust 
fund;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
jMnd  was  credited  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  constructing  an  interstate  high- 
way system  and  Implementing  highway 
safety  program  standards;  and 

"Whereas,  the  diversion  of  such  taxes  and 
the  termination  of  the  fund  would  Impmlr 
the  continued  construction  and  maintenance 
of  an  interstate  highway  system  for  America. 

•■Sow.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Hoitse  of  Representatives  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  3!yd  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Sen- 
ate concuT'ing  therein: 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  respectfully  urged  to  con- 
tinue the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  on  a 
permaneit  basis  for  highway  construction 
and  implementation  of  highway  safety  pro- 
gram standards. 

"Sec  2  Duly  authenticated  copies  of  this 
Resolution  -hall  be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  Congressional  Delegation. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  I5th  day  of  February,   1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"RrsoLtmoN 

"Memorializing  Congress   and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  provide  recreation  a  higher 
priority  among  management  needs  of  res- 
ervoirs; and  for  other  purposes 
"Whereas,  In  recent  years  the  number  of 
recreational    small    craft    registered    in    the 
State  of  Georgia  has  Increased  52.2  percent, 
and  the  sale  of  marine  equipment  and  serv- 
ices is  now  grossing  $55,000,000  a  year  and 
substantially  contributing  to  the   economy 
of  the  State;  and 

"Whereas,  Georgia's  present  water  re- 
sources would  be  inadequate  to  handle  such 
Increased  demands  for  boating  and  other 
water-based  recreation  without  the  multi- 
purpose reservoirs  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  fact  that  recreational 
benefit^  to  the  public  la  one  of  the  factors 
which  the  Corps  Is  required  by  law  to  take 
into  account  in  Justifying  the  construction 
and  operation  of  multipurpose  reservoirs, 
the  experience  in  Georgia  has  been  that 
recreational  use  is  often  hampered  and 
severely  curtailed  as  the  result  of  periodic 
drawdowns  of  the  reservoirs  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

"Whereas,  the  present  policy  of  according 
water  recreation  a  relatively  low  priority  in 
the  management  of  Corps  reservoirs  In 
Georgia  is  not  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
importance  of  water  recreation  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  and  the  general  public 
Interest. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia,  that  this  Body  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  to  recognize  that 
recreation  needs  and  deserves  a  higher  pri- 
ority in  the  management  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers reservoirs,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  Insure  that  higher  priority 
will  be  given, 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Represen- 
tative from  Georgia  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  city  of  South  Miami, 
Fla..  requesting  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  designate  CSape  Ken- 
nedy as  the  operational  base  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Sciences. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  JOINT  BCJONOMIC 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  92-49)  ON 
THE  1971  ECX)NOMIC  REPORT  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  required  to  sub- 
mit a  report  each  year  to  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  convejong 
its  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  main  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  I*resident  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Report.  The  report  is  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Con- 
gress dealing  with  legislation  relating  to 
economic  issues. 

Normally,  the  filing  date  for  the  report 
is  March  1  but  this  year  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  committee,  in  Public  Law 
92-2,  dated  March  5,  1971,  to  extend  our 
normal  period  and  file  on  or  before  April 
1. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  file  the  re- 
port herewith.  In  so  doing,  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee for  their  highly  competent  handling 
of  this  responsibility.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  work 
with  them. 

I  submit  the  report  to  be  printed  to- 
gether with  the  statement  of  committee 
agreement,  minority,  and  supplementary 
views. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By   Mr.   METCALP: 
S.    1405.  A  blU   to  establish  the  Mlssotirl 
Breaks  Scenic  Recreation  River  In  the  State 
of  Montana.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;   and 

S.  1406.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho)  : 
S.  1407.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw  certain  na- 
tional forest  land  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from 
the  op)eratlon  of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  'to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr,  Metcalt, 
Mr.      Moss,      Mr.      Randolph,     Mr. 
Stevenson,  and   Mr.  Tctnnit)  : 
S.  1408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  organizatlona  to  engage  in  com- 
munications   with    legislative    bodies,    and 
committees  and  members  thereof.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  and 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.    1409.    A   bill    for   the  relief   of   Victor 
Frederick  SelUer.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him  .self,  Mr. 
Habt,   Mr.   Mathias,   Mr.   Monoalx, 
Mr.  Mttskse,  and  Mr.  Stxvxns)  : 
S.  1410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  to  establish  a  student  In- 
ternship program  to  offer  students  practical 
political  Involvement  with  elected  offlclals  on 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Referred  to  the  Oonrmittee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1411.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ulrich  Ot- 
ten    (also  known  as  Heinz  Erhardt  Nass), 
Elke  Otten,  and  Michael  Wunderwald.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  1412.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  John  T.  Pitz- 
water.   Referred  to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bayh,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  1413.  A  bill  to  amend  section  653.  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  adminis- 
trative  practice   and   procedure,  to   remove 
certain  exemptions  from  the  requirement  of 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.' 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
8. 1414.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Act  by  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  child  advocacy  program.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.    1415.   A   bin   to  amend   the   Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  raU 
transportation  of  freight  for  tbe  Department 
of  Defense  In  general  purpose  box  cars  owned 
by  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  1416.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benito  Chow 
Wong  (also  known  as  Cho  Chla  Yuan),  his 
wife,  Chan  Pui  Koon  (also  known  as  Chan 
Pul  Koon  De  Chow) ,  and  their  children.  Tin 
Yee  Chow  and  Ellsa  Chow  Chow; 

8. 1417.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ruflna  R. 
Olplndo; 

S.  1418.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  wmiam 
Phillips;  and 

S.  1419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  parents 
of  permanent  residents  be  eligible  to  file  for 
the  second  preference  category  and  to  In- 
clude sons  and  daughters  within  the  provi- 
sion relating  to  waiving  the  exclusion  from 
the  United  States  for  fraud.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  sale 
of  firearms  to  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  required  to  purcbase  their  own  firearms 
for  service  use  shan  be  exempt  from  excise 
tsuc.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FtTLBBiGHT,  and  Mr.  Scon)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
8. 1421.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  acquire  lands  and  to  design  a 
radio-radar  astronomical  telescope  fCM'  the 
Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Observatory  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  sclentlflo  knowl- 
edge, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
ByMr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  1422.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National  Emer- 
gency P>rice  Stabilization  Board  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  In  price  stability  and  the 
control  of  Inflation.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Hotislng  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1423.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Public  Counsel  Coiporatlon  to  Insure 
full  participation  by  and  on  behalf  of  un- 
represented citizens  In  administrative  rule- 
making proceedings.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McOEE: 
S.  1424.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  89  of  tltta 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Improved 
health  benefits  for  Federal  employees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflloe  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HuGHns,  axLd  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  1425.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  an  Increase  In  the  appro- 
priations authorizations  for  the  Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse.  Referred  to 
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the  Committee  on  L&bor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  deslc  until  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BcrcKLKT ) : 
S.  1426.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Van  Buren- 
Llndenwald    Historic    Site    at    Klnderhook, 
N.Y.,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    TUNUET    (for    hlDnaelf.    Mr. 
Bath,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
8.  1427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  additional  authority 
for  the  cancellation  of   disaster   and  emer- 
gency loans.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bath, 

Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Javtts, 

Mr.    Matrias,    Mr.    Stevenson,    Mr. 

Hattield,  Mr.  Tunnet,  Mr.  T.\ft.  Mr. 

McGee,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Williams, 

Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr. 

Roth) : 

S.  1428.  A   bill   to  amend   title    18   of  the 

United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 

404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 

Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  METCALP: 
S.  1405.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Mis- 
souri Breaks  Scenic  Recreation  River  in 
the  State  of  Montana.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.       

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Missouri  Breaks  Scenic 
Recreation  River  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  4580,  which 
I  Introduced  on  December  10,  1970.  In- 
troductory remarks  appear  on  page 
40831  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  date,  volume  116.  part  30. 

Supporters  of  this  legislation  Include 
the  Montana  Legislature.  I  ask  lonani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  the  legislature's 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  which  was 
signed  by  Gov.  Forrest  Anderson  on 
March  3. 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  RrsoLunoN  5 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana to  the  Montana  Congressional  dele- 
gation supporting  the  establishment  of  a 
scenic  recreation  river  along  the  Missouri 
from  Robinson  Bridge  to  Fort  Benton  In 
Montana   and   urging  the  Montana  Con- 
gressional   delegation    to    introduce    and 
support  appropriate  legislation 
Whereas,  that  reach  of  the  Mis-sourl  Rlv- 
er  from  Robinson  Bridge  to  Fort  Benton  In 
Montana  has  great  historic  value,  tremend- 
ous   recreational    potentialities,    game    and 
wildlife   that   are   attractive   to   the   hunter 
and  flsherman,  and  stUI  contains  traces  of 
Lewis  and  Clark;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
Into  the  tJnlted  States  congress  to  establish 
that  reach  of  the  river  as  the  Missouri  Breaks 
Scenic  Recreation  River;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
preserve  aesthetic  and  historic  values  by 
prohibiting  Impoundments  on  the  wild  and 
scenic  segments  of  the  river;  would  perpetu- 
ate traditional  uses  of  the  area  through  ad- 
ministration under  the  Taylor  Orazlng  Act 
and  allowance  for  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing;   would  emphasize   land  requisition  by 


scenic  easement  and  exchange  and  would  not 
require  mandatory  purchase  of  Inholdlngs; 
and  would  give  the  state  of  Montana  re- 
sponsibility through  cooperative  agreement. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana : 

That  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  state 
of  Montana  supports  the  establishment  of 
the  Missouri  Breaks  Scenic  Recreation  River 
to  provide  for  wild  river  areas,  for  scenic  riv- 
er areas,  and  for  recreational  areas  readily 
accessible  by  road  In  order  to  protect  the 
historic  sites,  provide  for  recreation.  Includ- 
ing hunting  and  fishing,  and  preserve  the 
area;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  legl.^latlve 
assembly  of  the  state  of  Montana  endorses 
legislation  In  the  form  of  U.S.  Senate  Bill 
No.  4580  which  was  under  consideration  by 
the  United  States  senate  during  the  91st 
congress,  and  urges  the  introduction  and 
support  of  a  like  bill  by  the  Montana,  con- 
gressional delegation  during  the  92nd  con- 
gress; and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield 
and  Lee  Metcalf,  senators  from  the  state  of 
Montana,  and  the  Honorable  John  Melcher 
and  Richard  Shoup,  congressmen  from  the 
state  of  Montana. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  cfor  himself  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho)  : 
S.  1407.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw 
certain  national  forest  land  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
mining  laws,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

SAWTOOTH      NATIONAL     RECREATIONAL     AREA     IN 
IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Jordan)  ,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw 
certain  national  forest  land  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
mining  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  preserve  and  protect  the  scenic,  his- 
toric, pastoral,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
other  recreational  vsilues  of  the  Saw- 
tooth Mountains  and  adjacent  lands,  as 
well  as  the  nearby  White  Cloud  and 
Boulder  Mountains. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  recrea- 
tion area,  the  bill  would  designate  the 
Sawtooth  Primitive  Area,  201,000  acres 
of  spectacular  alpine-type  peaks,  lakes, 
and  evergreen  forests,  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system; 
provide  for  a  5-year  moratorium  on  new 
mining  entries,  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  establishing  a  national  park  in 
the  uplands  of  the  area. 

The  proposed  national  recreation  area 
would  be  located  40  miles  north  of  Idaho's 
internationally  known  Sim  Valley  resort, 
and  75  miles  east  of  Botee.  the  State's 
largest  metropolitan  area. 

The  natural  sweep  of  the  Sawtooth 
valley  and  the  beauty  of  the  mountains 
are  inseparably  linked.  Five  large  lakes, 
numerous  smaller  lakes,  the  Salmon 
River  with  Its  abundance  of  both  salmon 
and  trout,  beautifully  situated  camp- 
grounds, splendid  sites  for  winter  sports 


developments,  and  a  spacious  setting  for 
hiking  and  horseback  riding  provide  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  full,  yet  un- 
crowded.  use  of  the  area. 

Only  7  percent  of  the  proposed  NRA 
is  privately  owned,  most  of  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  valley  where  the  flatlands  were 
brought  under  cultivation  by  pioneer 
ranches.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not 
to  eliminate  these  private  holdings,  but 
rather  to  prevent  unsightly  subdivision 
of  the  valley. 

The  overall  national  recreation  area 
would  embrace  752,000  acres  of  some  of 
the  most  dramatic  mountain  ranges, 
colorful  lakes  and  picturesque  valley 
ranchlands  in  the  West.  Whiteface  cat- 
tle and  bands  of  sheep  graze  behind  log 
fences,  against  a  backdrop  of  distant 
ranchhouses  and  green  forests  which 
ascend  to  jagged  and  snowcapped  peaks. 
At  the  junction  of  the  two  of  these  val- 
leys is  the  old  "cow  town"  of  Stanley, 
sprawled  like  a  western  movieset  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  to  preserve  the  town  of  Stan- 
ley, and  the  valley  ranches,  with  their 
authentic  western  appearance.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  would  ad- 
minister the  recreation  area,  would  pub- 
lish regulations  setting  standards  for  the 
use,  subdivision  and  development  of  pri- 
vately owned  property  within  its  bound- 
aries. The  Secretary  could  also  obtain 
scenic  easements — by  condemnation  if 
necessary — to  assure  that  private  land 
is  used  in  a  manner  which  Is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Con- 
demnation In  fee  would  be  used  only  to 
acquire  land  for  administrative  and 
other  necessary  facilities,  and  would  be 
limited  to  5  percent  of  the  total  private 
acreage. 

Commercial  development  now 
threatens  the  valley  and  adjacent  foot- 
hills, and  there  is  urgent  need  for  the 
protection  this  legislation  would  provide. 

East  of  the  Sawtooths,  the  White 
Cloud  Mountains  have  madergone  min- 
eral prospecting  and  pre-development 
that  could  jeopardize  their  fragile 
ecology.  This  bill  would  provide  a  5- 
year  moratorium  on  all  new  forms  of  lo- 
cation, entry  and  operation  under  the 
mining  laws  in  the  area.  Mining  opera- 
tions under  valid  existing  rights  would 
be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

This  would  assme  time  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  complete 
his  comprehensive  plan  for  a  national 
park  within  the  area,  and  make  his  rec- 
ommendations for  the  permanent  man- 
agement of  the  entire  region. 

The  blU  would  not  change  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  or  its  political  subdivi- 
sions to  its  exercise  of  civil  or  criminal 
jurisdiction  within  the  area  or  its  rights 
to  tax  persons,  corporations,  franchises, 
or  property,  including  mineral  of  other 
interests. 

Nor  would  it  affect  the  jurisdiction  or 
responsibilities  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
with  respect  to  fishing  and  hunting.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  the  United 
States  over  waters  of  any  stream  in- 
cluded In  the  area  would  not  be  altered 
or  affected  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Jordan)  will  explain  the 
legislative  nlstory  of  this  proposal,  but  I 
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would  like  to  point  out  that  a  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  bill  has  twice 
been  approved  by  the  Senate.  This  pro- 
posal however,  has  been  considerably  re- 
fi^.'  An  identical  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Idaho  delegation  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  and  Mr.  Hansen)  who  believe  it 
will  have  a  good  chance  of  favorable 
action  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  measure  appear 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
Introductory  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  fourth  successive  Congress. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Chtjrch,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  jointly  sponsored  bill  to  au- 
thorize creation  of  the  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho.  I  am  also  pleased  that  our  con- 
gressional colleagues  are  this  day  intro- 
ducing a  companion  measure  in  the 
House. 

This  proposed  752,000-acre  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  heart  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  moimtains.  lake  coun- 
try, and  forest  land  in  the  West  has  the 
potentiality  of  becoming  recognized  as 
one  of  the  world's  great  alpine  scenic  and 
recreational  areas  with  a  distinctively 
"Old  West"  atmosphere. 

Included  in  the  proposed  Sawtooth 
NRA  are  725,000  acres  of  National  For- 
est and  Public  Domain  lands.  25,000 
acres  of  private  lands,  and  2,000  acres  of 
State  lands.  Because  of  this  very  high 
proportion  of  Federal  lands,  acquisitions 
in  fee  would  be  minimal  and  develop- 
ment costs  extremely  moderate. 

Three  mountain  ranges  are  included — 
the  Sawtooths,  the  White  Cloud  Peaks, 
and  the  Boulder  Mountains.  These 
mountains  are  accented  with  spectacular 
peaks,  girdled  with  crystalline  lakes,  and 
the  watersheds  are  the  source  of  some  of 
the  Nation's  most  beautiful  tributary 
streams  and  rivers. 

The  valleys  and  the  lowland  country 
are  dotted  by  rustic  ranch  buildings, 
sheep  and  cattle  graze  on  the  verdant 
meadowland,  and  pack  train  load  up  at 
the  ranch  headquarters  for  hunting  and 
camping  trips  into  the  roadless,  essen- 
tially unspoiled  back  country.  'Visitors  to 
the  picturesque  Sawtooth  and  Stanley 
Basins  agree  that  this  atmosphere  has 
made  their  dreams  of  the  old  West  come 
true. 

We  have  been  striving  since  1966  to 
adequately  preserve  and  manage  this 
outstanding  area  in  south-central  Idaho, 
which  is  now  being  subjected  to  the 
heavy  pressures  of  real  estate  specula- 
tion and  modernday  development. 

Two  Church-Jordan  national  recrea- 
tion area  bills  have  been  approved  by  the 
Senate,  the  latest  being  S.  853,  which 
passed  unanimously  on  July  2,  1969.  The 
area  has  been  subjected  to  a  Joint  Forest 
Service-National  Park  Service  study,  and 
extensive  hearings  have  been  held,  both 
in  the  field  and  here  in  Washington. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  here 
today  differs  from  the  Senate-approved 
bill  of  last  session  in  three  major  re- 
spects. 


The  acreage  of  the  proposed  Sawtooth 
NRA  has  been  increased  from  508,250 
acres  to  752,000  acres.  This  permits  in- 
clusion of  the  Boulder  Mountains  in  the 
southeast  comer,  a  strip  along  the  Sal- 
mon River  north  of  the  White  Cloud 
Peaks,  and  a  small  area  along  the  north- 
west approach  to  the  Sawtooth  Moun- 
tains. The  areas  sidded  are  largely  Fed- 
eral lands. 

This  bill  proposes  WUdemess  status, 
under  the  National  Wilderness  Act,  for 
the  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area,  based  upon 
the  Wilderness  Act  study  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Forest  Service.  The  bill  also 
directs  that  wilderness  studies  by  expe- 
dited on  suitable  Federal  lands  elsewhere 
within  the  NRA  boundary. 

In  addition,  the  new  bUl  requires  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  to 
make  an  impcu;t  study,  designate  boun- 
daries, and  propose  a  draft  bill  for  cre- 
ation of  a  national  park  within  this  area. 
National  Park  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  this  area  since  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  but  aside  from  participa- 
ting in  the  joint  FS-NPS  study  in  the 
early  1960's,  the  Park  Service  has  not 
made  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  impact 
that  the  creation  of  a  national  park 
would  have  on  this  i>artlcular  area.  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  authorize  fimds  for 
this  NPS  analysis  and  decree  a  5 -year 
moratorium  on  mining  operations  as  in- 
terim protection  for  the  land. 

The  information  that  will  be  derived 
from  this  NPS  analysis  said  the  studies 
currently  being  made  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Geological  Survey  will 
be  necessary  for  subsequent  considera- 
tion of  a  Sawtooth  National  Park  bill. 
The  USGS  mineral  surveys  and  environ- 
mental studies  of  the  Forest  Service  will 
not  be  completed  until  1973. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  not  preclude 
later  enactment  of  a  national  park  bill. 
Conversely,  eventual  consideration  of 
park  legislation  will  not  preclude  con- 
tinued management  of  the  area  as  a  For- 
est Service  National  Recreation  Area  and 
Forest  Wilderness,  if  the  State  and  the 
Congress  conclude  that  the  approtush 
proposed  in  this  legislation  is  adequate 
for  protecting  and  managing  the  area. 

This  legislation  not  only  has  the  col- 
lective support  of  the  Idaho  congres- 
sional del^ation,  but  the  Idaho  Legisla- 
ture also  has  recently  memorialized  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  the  resolution  of  the 
Idaho  State  Legislature,  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho] 

In   THE   House    of   REPRESENTAxrvES,    HonsE 

Joint  Memorial  No.  1,  by  Resources  and 

CoNBKBVATiON  Committee 

A  Joint  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 

United  States,  the  Honorable  Senate  and 

House   of  Representatives   of  the  United 

States  m  Congress  assembled,  the  House 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

the   Senate    Committee    on   Interior   and 

Insular  Affairs,  and  to  the  Senators  and 

Representatives  representing  this  State  In 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

We,   your  Memortallsts,   the   Senate   and 

House   of   Bepresentatlvee   of  the  state   of 


Idaho  assembled  In  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  before  It  various  proposals  for  legislation 
which  would  affect  the  future  management 
of  the  present  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  and 
Eidjacent  lands;  and 

Whereas,  this  is  a  region  of  Incomparable 
scenic  beauty  and  a  rich  historical  past;  and 

Whereas,  this  area  Is  under  Increasing 
pressxires  of  public  and  private  use;  and 

Whereas,  uncontrolled  development  in  the 
Sawtooth  Valley,  the  Stanley  Basin,  and  the 
environs  of  the  Sawtooths  threaten  destruc- 
tion of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  urgently  required.  In  the 
public  Interest,  that  a  definite  permanent 
plan  for  the  management  of  the  Sawtooths 
be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible;   and 

Whereas,  this  matter  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  study  by  the  United  States 
Congress  Including  public  hearings  In  the 
area  of  the  Sawtooths;  and 

Whereas,  the  weight  of  past  study  and 
public  sentiment  favors  the  creation  of  a 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Areas;  and 

Whereas,  such  action  would  permit  con- 
tinued management  of  the  Sawtooths  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  allowing  the 
broadest  multiple  use  of  the  area — for 
example,  permitting  grazing  and  timber 
management  where  possible;   and 

V^Thereas,  a  national  recreation  area  would 
permit  continued  management  of  fish  and 
game  by  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Leg- 
islature, now  In  session,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  concurring,  that  we 
most  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  proceed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  and 
Wilderness. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
representing  this  state  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
4  years  ago.  when  Senator  Church  and  I 
introduced  the  first  Sawi-ooth  National 
Recreation  Area  bill  to  pass  the  Senate, 
S.  1267,  I  made  the  following  statement 
in  a  floor  speech : 

Presently,  the  beauty  and  tmlque  western 
character  of  this  environment  Is  being 
threatened  In  some  measure  by  subdivi- 
sion of  the  meadows  and  fields  near  highway 
93  In  the  Sawtooth  Valley.  Some  of  this  de- 
velopment Is  Incompatible  with  the  scenic 
and  historic  Integrity  of  the  area.  To  pro- 
tect this  Integrity  we  need  regulation  of 
development   and  scenic  easements. 

This  development  pressure  has  in- 
creased during  the  intervening  years, 
and  the  upland  area  in  the  'White  Clouds 
has  been  undergoing  intensive  mineral 
prospecting  and  predevelopment  work. 
Time  is  of  the  essence  to  preserve  this 
magnificent  area  and  give  the  Forest 
Service  adequate  authority  to  properly 
manage  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  this  bill  so  that  1971  can  see  the 
establishment  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  national  rcreation  areas  in  the 
heartland  of  Idaho's  alpine  paradise. 
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Exhibit  1 
S.   1407 
A   bill  to  establish  the   Sawtooth    National 
Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Idalio.  to 
temporarily  withdraw  certain  national  for- 
est land  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  United.  States  mining  laws, 
and  for  other  piuposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    That,    In 
order  to  assure  the  preservation  of,  and  to 
protect   the    scenic,    historic,   pastoral,    flah 
and  wildlife,  and  other  recreational  values  of 
the  Sawtooth  Mountains  and  adjacent  lands, 
there  is  hereby  established,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  the  Sawtooth  National  Rec- 
reation Area. 

Sec.  2.  The  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  sha'.l  be  those  shown  on  the  map  entitled 
"PropoBCd  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area"  dated  March  1971,  which  Is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  office 
of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Secretary")  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  this  Act 
takes  effect,  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  of  the  establishment  of  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area,  together  with  a  de  - 
tailed  description  and  map  showing  the 
boundaries  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  National  Forests  In 
such  manner  as  will  best  provide  for  ( 1 )  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  salmon 
and  other  fisheries:  (2)  the  conservation  and 
development  of  scenic,  historic,  pastoral, 
wildlife,  and  other  values,  contributing  to 
and  available  for  public  enjoj-ment.  Includ- 
ing the  preservation  of  sites  associated  with 
and  typifying  the  economic  and  social  his- 
tory of  the  American  West;  and  (3)  on  fed- 
erally owned  lands,  management,  utilization, 
and  disposal  of  natural  resources,  such  as 
lumbering,  grazing,  and  mining,  that  will 
not  aulwtantlally  Impair  the  purposes  for 
which  the  recreation  area  is  established. 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after set  forth,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  by 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
by  gift,  exchange,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  such 
lands  or  interests  therein  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  recreation  area  as  he  determines 
to  be  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
But,  any  property  or  Interest  within  the  rec- 
reation area  owned  by  the  State  of  Idaho  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  Act  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  owner. 

In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  or  in- 
terests therein  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area  and  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  or  interests  therein  within  the  State 
of  Idaho  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  The  properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal  In  fair  market  value: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  accept 
cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  in  such 
an  exchange  in  order  to  equalize  the  values 
of  the  properties  exchanged. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  "of 
law,  any  Federal  property  located  within  the 
recreation  area  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for 
use  by  him  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  or 
transferred  to  his  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion within  the  recreation  area  shall  become 
parts  of  the  recreation  area  and  of  the  na- 
tional forest  within  or  adjacent  to  which 
they  are  located. 
Sec.  S.   (a)    The  authority  of  the  Secre- 


tary to  acquire  nn  interest  In  private  proper- 
ty within  the  recreation  area  without  the 
owner's  con.sent  and  by  rneuiu  ot  condemna- 
tion shall  be  limited  to — • 

( 1 1  the  acquisition  of  .icenic  easements 
when  the  private  owner  is  unwilling  to  use 
his  property  in  conformance  with  the  stand- 
ards of  a  use  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and 

(2)  the  acquisition  of  easements  lor  access 
to  and  utilization  of  public  property,  and 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  recreation  and 
other  administrative  facilities;  Provided, 
That  such  acquisitions  shall  not  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  acreage  of  all  pri- 
vate property  within  the  recreation  area  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  Secretary'  shall  make  and  publish 
regulations  setting  standards  for  the  use, 
subdivision,  and  development  of  privately 
owned  property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
generally  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  shall  have  the  object  of  assur- 
ing that  the  highest  and  best  private  use, 
subdivision,  and  development  of  such  pri- 
vately owned  property  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  overall 
general  plan  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  Such  regfulatlons  shall  be  as 
detailed  and  specific  as  Is  reasonably  re- 
quired to  accomplish  such  objective  and  pur- 
pose. Such  regulations  may  differ  amongst 
the  several  parcels  of  private  land  in  the 
boundaries  and  may  from  time  to  time  be 
amended  by  the  Secretary.  All  regulations 
adopted  under  this  section  shall  be  promul- 
gated in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Idaho  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
such  regulations  after  their  effective  date, 
upon  a  complaint  filed  by  any  affected  land- 
owner. In  an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment. 

(c)  To  assure  that  private  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  recreation  area 
is  used  In  a  manner  which  Is  not  detrimental 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  procure  by  gift,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or 
otherwise,  scenic  easements  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area. 

As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "scenic  ease- 
ment" means  the  right  to  control  the  use 
of  land  In  order  to  protect  the  esthetic  values 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
preclude  the  continuation  of  any  use  exer- 
cised by  the  owner  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Where  an  owner  of  private  property 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  rec- 
reation area  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act  or  his 
heirs  and  devisees,  desires  to  dispose  of  such 
property  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  purchase  said  property  at  a  price 
that  shall  Include  compensation  for  any  de- 
crease In  the  value  thereof  not  previously 
compensated  for  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  that  may  have  resulted  from  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations,  standards,  or  other 
consequences  of  the  establishment  of  the 
recreation  area.  In  the  event  the  Secretary 
and  the  owner  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
purchase  price,  and  the  Secretary  declines 
to  complete  the  purchase,  the  owner  may  file 
a  complaint  setting  out  these  facts,  together 
with  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  to  the  prop- 
erty. In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Idaho.  After  the  filing  of  an 
answer  by  the  United  States,  the  case  shall 
be  treated  to  the  extent  possible,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  action  for  the  condemnation 
of  property  brought  by  the  United  States: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  cease  to  be  Ineffect 
after  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  area  classified  as  the  Saw- 
tooth Primitive  Area,  as  generally  depicted 
as  the  "Sawtooth  Wilderness-Proposed"  on 
the  map  referenced  In  Section  2  of  this  Act, 


is  hereby  designated  as  the  Sawtooth  Wll- 
dernes.s  within  and  as  a  part  of  the  Boise 
National  Forest,  Challls  National  Forest  and 
Sawtooth  National  Forest,  comprising  an 
area  of  approximately  two  hundred  and 
one  thousand  acres. 

ibi  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
ta.kes  effect,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  map 
and  a  legal  description  of  the  Sawtooth  Wil- 
dernese  with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  such  de- 
.-cripiion  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  it  Included  in  this  Act;  Provided, 
iiowever.  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  legal  descrip- 
tion and  map  may  be  made. 

(c)  The  Sawtooth  Wilderness  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness  areas,  except  that  anv  reference 
in  such  provisions  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

I  d  (  The  previous  classification  of  the  Saw- 
tcoth  Primitive  Area  is  hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
as  sotm  as  practicable  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  review  the  undeveloped  and  un- 
lnipro\'ed  portion  or  portions  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Area  as  to  .suitability  or  non-suitability 
for  preservation  as  a  pan  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  In  con- 
ducting his  review,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
sub-section  3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
September  3.  1964  i  78  Stat.  892)  relating  to 
public  notice,  pvibllc  hearings,  and  review 
by  States  and  other  agencies,  and  shall  ad- 
\ise  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  his  recoiiunendatlons  with  respect 
to  the  desicnation  as  wilderness  of  the  area 
or  are  is  reviewed. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  witli  State  and  local 
public  agencies,  and  with  private  individuals 
and  agencies  in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities  and  services  in  the  area 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  historic  setting  and 
background  of  the  frontier  rtwich-type  town 
of  Stanley. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  modliy  any  right  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
to  exercise  civil  a:id  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  the  recreation  area  or  of  rights  to  tax 
persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or  property, 
including  mineral  or  other  interests,  in  or 
on  lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  aflect 
the  jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the 
Si«te  of  Idaho  under  other  provisions  cf 
law  with  respect  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

Sec.  11.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream 
Included  in  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  shall  be  determined  by  established 
principles  of  law.  Under  the  provision^  of 
this  Act,  any  taking  by  the  United  States  of 
a  water  right  which  Is  vested  under  either 
State  or  Federal  law  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  im- 
plied claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  order  to  permit  adequate 
time  to  study  and  determine  the  pro.islons 
desirable  and  necessary  for  management  of 
the  Federal  lands  described  In  section  2  of 
this  Act,  said  lands  are  hereby  withdrawn, 
subject  to  valid  and  existing  claims,  from  all 
forms  of  location,  entry,  and  operation  un- 
der the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act 
of  May  10.  1872  (30  U.S.C.  28),  which  require 
that  on  each  mining  claim  located  after  May 
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10,  1872,  not  less  than  $100  worth  of  labor 
ghall  be  performed  or  improvements  made 
during  each  year  until  i>atent  has  been  is- 
sued therefore,  shall  not  apply  until  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  this  with- 
drawal, to  claims  or  Interests  in  claims  lo- 
cated within  said  area.  No  mining  claim  or 
any  Interest  In  a  claim  within  said  area  shall 
be  subject  to  forfeiture  by  nonperformance 
of  annual  assessment  work  during  the 
period  ending  six  months  after  the  expiration 
of  this  withdrawal:  Provided,  however,  the 
claimant  of  any  mining  location  shall,  before 
the  expiration  of  each  assessment  year  during 
the  withdrawal,  file  or  cause  to  be  filed  in 
the  office  where  the  location  notice  or  cer- 
tificate is  recorded  a  notice  that  he  desires 
to  hold  his  mining  claim  or  interest  therein. 

Sec.  13.  The  Congress  hereby  recognizes 
and  declares  the  need  to  take  action  to  regu- 
late the  use  and  protect  the  surface  values 
of  the  federal  lands  described  In  section  2 
of  this  Act,  and  directs  that  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  Jointly  promulgated 
and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  Include,  when  deemed  neces- 
sary, provisions  for  control  of  the  use  of 
motorized  and  mechanical  equipment  for 
transportation  over,  or  alteration  of.  the 
surface  of  such  Federal  land  In  connection 
with  any  authorized  activities  on  such  land, 
including  but  not  limited  to  mineral  pros- 
pecting, exploration,  or  development  and 
mining  operations. 

Sec  14.  Patents  shall  not  hereafter  be  Is- 
sued for  locations  and  claims  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  In  the  area  described  in  sec- 
tion 2  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States.  This  shall  not  be  construed  as  pre- 
venting or  Interfering  with  the  full  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  a  valid  claim 
to  further  prospect,  develop,  and  mine  any 
such  claim  subject  to  compliance  virlth  the 
rules  and  regulations  covering  the  Federal 
land  on  which  any  such  claim  is  located. 

Sec  15.  Money  appropriated  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  scenic 
easements  for  purposes  of  establishing  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area.  There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $30,- 
(K)0,000  for  the  development  of  recreation 
and  related  facilities  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  interests  in  land  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Sec  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
In  consultation  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  natural,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  values  of  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  potentiality  of  establishing 
therein  a  national  park  or  other  unit  of  the 
national  park  system.  He  shall  submit  a 
report  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  along 
with  his  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
by  December  31,  1973. 

(b)  His  report  shall  show  that  In  making 
the  aforesaid  recommendations  he  took  into 
consideration,  among  other  things, 

(1)  the  feasible  alternative  uses  of  the  land 
and  the  long-  and  short-term  effect  of  such 
alternative  uses  upon,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following : 

(A)  the  State  and  local  economy, 

(B)  the  natural  and  cultural  environment, 

(C)  the  management  and  use  of  water  re- 
sources, 

(D)  the  management  of  grazing,  timber, 
mineral  and  other  commercial  activities, 

(E)  the  management  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources, 

(P>  the  continued  occupancy  of  existing 
homesites,  campsites,  commercial  and  public 
recreation  enterprises,  and  other  privately 
owned  properties  and  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  same, 

(G)  the  interrelation  between  Recreation 
Areas,  wilderness  areas  and  Park  lands,  and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  national  park 
in  the  mountain  peaks  and  upland  areas  to- 


gether with  such  portions  of  the  National 
Recreation  Area  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  proper  administration  and 
public  use  of  and  access  to  such  park  lands, 
leaving  the  valleys  and  low-lying  lands  avail- 
able for  mtiltlple-use  purposes. 

(c)  Any  recommendation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  system 
shall  be  accompanied  by  ( 1 )  a  master  plan 
for  the  development  and  administration  of 
such  unit,  indicating  proposed  boundaries, 
access  or  other  roads,  visitor  facilities,  and 
proposed  management  concepts  applicable  to 
such  units;  (2)  a  statement  of  the  estimated 
Federal  cost  for  acquisition,  development, 
and  operation  of  such  unit;  and  (3)  proposed 
legislation  for  establishment  of  such  Park 
administrative  unit. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $50,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
clared to  be  invalid,  such  declaration  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  any  other  pro\l- 
sion  hereof. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Tun- 
ney)  : 
S.  1408.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1&54  so  as  to  permit 
certain  tax-exempt  organizations  to  en- 
gage in  communications  with  legislative 
bodies,   and  committees   and  members 
thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  revise 
the  tax  code  to  allow  tax-exempt  chari- 
table organizations  to  «wlvocate  the  pub- 
lic interest  directly  before  Congress  on 
an  equal  basis  with  private  business. 

The  March  4  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  March  8  Issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  contained  advertisements 
paid  for  by  an  organization  named  Amer- 
ican Labor  and  Industry  for  the  SST, 
This  organization  was  recently  formed 
to  develop  and  coordinate  industry  and 
grassroots  support  for  the  supersonic 
transport.  The  organization  is  a  business 
association,  organized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501(c)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  As  such,  it  is  tax  exempt,  and  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes  contribu- 
tions to  it  are  deductible.  Thus  the  mas- 
sive lobbying  effort  which  has  been 
laimched  in  support  of  the  SST  is,  in 
effect,  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  1962  I  supported  the 
amendment  to  section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  permits  tax-exempt 
business  associations  such  as  the  SST 
coalition  to  engage  in  lobbying  activities. 
I  did  so  to  assure  that  Congress  would 
have  the  most  complete  record  possible 
as  it  considers  legislation.  I  did  so  with 
the  feeling  that  the  denial  of  tax-exempt 
status  for  such  organizations  would 
hamper  their  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  with  the  Congress  on  matters 
where  their  expertise,  experience,  and 
interest  were  directly  involved.  The  1962 
amendment  which  added  section  162(e) 
to  the  tax  laws  has  resulted  in  a  flow  of 
valuable  information  to  the  Congress. 

Public  interest  and  environmental  or- 
ganizations, however,  are  legally  pro- 
hibited from  contributing  to  the  legis- 


lative process.  These  organizations  can 
be  a  valuable  source  of  information ;  they 
can  broaden  legislators'  understanding  of 
proposed  legislation;  and  they  can  sug- 
gest valuable  legislative  alternatives. 

Tax-exempt  status  is  available  to  these 
organizations,  only  so  long  a.s  no  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  activities  consti- 
tutes attempts  to  influence  legislation. 
This  limitation  has  had  a  severe  impact 
on  the  ability  of  charitable  and  public 
interest  groups  to  particijmte  meaning- 
fully in  the  formulation  of  public  policy. 
A  determination  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion has  engaged  "substantially"  in  at- 
tempting to  affect  legislation  will  result 
in  a  denial  of  tax-exempt  status  and  a 
consequent  denial  of  deductions  for  con- 
tributions which  the  organization  re- 
ceives. This  is  the  equivalent  to  death  for 
many  of  them.  Even  a  review  of  their 
tax-exempt  status  can  dry  up  desperately 
needed  funds.  It  makes  no  sense  to  de- 
cide that  thf'se  organizations  operate  in 
the  public  interest  and  grant  them  tax- 
exempt  statas  and  then  silence  them 
when  they  attempt  to  speak  to  those  who 
must  decide  public  policy. 

The  groups  which  suffer  most  under 
these  limitations  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  are  civil  rights  organizations, 
consumer  and  environmental  groups,  and 
the  recently  established  public  interest 
law  firms.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
of  these  groups  has  been  their  advoca<ry 
of  the  views  of  those  who  are  under- 
represented  before  governmental  agen- 
cies, in  the  courts,  and  Congress.  It  is 
fimdamental  to  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem that  they  should  have  equsd  access 
along  with  business  groups  and  others  in 
presenting  views  to  Congress.  This  is  so, 
not  because  the  views  of  the  public  in- 
terest groups  are  necessarily  correct,  but 
because  in  considering  the  increasingly 
complex  matters  which  come  before  it, 
the  Congress  should  hear  and  weigh  all 
\iews  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

On  this  point,  it  Is  instructive  to  review 
the  language  of  the  Senate  committee 
report  which  accompanied  the  1962  trade 
lobbying  provision.  The  committee 
stated: 

It  Is  also  desirable  that  taxpayers  who  have 
information  bearing  on  the  Impact  of  pres- 
ent laws,  or  proposed  legislation,  on  their 
trade  or  business  not  be  discouraged  In  mak- 
ing the  Information  available  to  the  members 
of  the  Congress  or  legislators  In  other  levels 
of  Government.  The  presentation  of  such 
Information  to  the  legislators  is  necessary  to 
a  proper  evaluation  on  their  part  of  the  Im- 
pact of  present  or  proposed  legislation.  S. 
Rept.  No.  1881,  7th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 

This  reasoning  is  eminently  sound  and 
should  be  applied  fairly  to  all  groups 
which  represent  interests  affected  by 
legislation. 

Today  the  business  community  spends 
enormous  sums  of  money  trying  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  and  Congress  on  leg- 
islative matters.  Yet  public  Interest 
groups,  conservation  groups,  and  other 
nonproflt  tax-exempt  organizations 
speaking  for  other  parts  of  our  society, 
have  their  voices  stifled  by  the  tax  code. 
Why  should  the  Government  encourage 
private  business  to  communicate  with 
Congress  by  making  lobbying  a  business 
expense  which  can  be   deducted  from 
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taxes,  while  preventing  strong  efforts  of 
public -Interest  groups  to  speak  to  law- 
makers by  removing  their  tax-exempt 
status  when  they  raise  their  voices? 

I  believe  that  voices  of  the  environ- 
mentalists, of  the  clvU  rights  and  pov- 
erty groups,  of  public  Interest  law  firms, 
are  just  as  importanl^if  not  more  im- 
portant today— than  the  already  finely 
orchestrated  views  of  private  business 
pursuing  private  policy. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  section  501  of  the  internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  amendment  would 
permit  certain  charitable  and  education- 
al organizations  which  qualify  as  tax  ex- 
empt under  section  501(c)(3)  to  com- 
municate directly  with  Congress,  with 
the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  with 
their  members,  to  affect  legislation  of 
direct  interest  to  the  organization. 

The  amendment  would  not  apply  to 
those  charitable  organizations  which  are 
private  foundations.  Therefore,  it  would 
not  affect  the  activities  of  any  private 
foundation  as  defined  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Nor  would  the  amendment  change  the 
provision  of  existing  law  which  denies 
exempt  status  to  organizations  which  en- 
gage in  so-called  grassroots  lobbying,  or 
which  participate  in  political  campaign- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  public 
office. 

The  amendment  would  allow  chari- 
table organizations  which  rely  on  public 
support  to  express  their  views  in  appro- 
priate ways  before  the  Congress,  with- 
out the  fear  of  losing  their  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

Those  who  control  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment are  not  responsive  enough  to 
the  needs  of  our  people.  Congress  itself 
is  not  as  accessible  as  it  should  be,  and 
it  is  often  accessible  only  to  the  privi- 
leged few.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  in  practice, 
and  if  the  Congress  is  to  reach  reasoned 
Judgments  on  the  important  Issues  be- 
fore it,  we  must  assiu-e  that  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society  is  able  to  communi- 
cate ^unth  Congress.  With  its  present  re- 
strictions, the  Tax  Code  seriously  im- 
pedes such  communication.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  remove  that  impediment 
and  restore  full  access  to  information 
which  we  need  in  order  to  consider  fairly 
the  issues  which  come  before  us. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today  is  modeled 
after  a  resolution  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  which  recommended  In  1969 
an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  accomplish  these  same  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  ABA  resolution  and  recommended 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  the  text  of  my  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1408 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  so  as  to  pennlt  certain  tax  exempt 
organizations    to   engage    in    communica- 
tions   with    legislative   bodies,    and   com- 
mittees and  members  thereof 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  Sec- 
tion 501   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 


(f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  Inserting  after 
subsection  (e)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Appearances,  Etc.,  WrrH  Respect  to 
Legislation. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  an  or- 
ganization described  in  section  509(a)(1), 
(2).  or  (3),  none  of  the  following  activities 
shall  be  deemed  'carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  influence  legisla- 
tion": 

"(A)  appearances  before,  submission  of 
statements  to,  or  sending  communications 
to,  the  committees,  or  Individual  members, 
of  Congress  or  of  any  legislative  body  of  a 
State,  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going with  respect  to  legislation  or  proposed 
legislation  of  direct  interest  to  the  organiza- 
tion; or 

"(B)  Communication  of  Information  be- 
tween the  organization  and  its  members  or 
contributors  with  respect  to  legislation  or 
proposed  legislation  of  direct  interest  to  the 
organization. 

"(2)  Matters  or  direct  interest — For 
purpKJses  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  matters  of  direct 
interest  to  the  organization  are  those  direct- 
ly affecting  any  pvirpose  for  which  it  is  or- 
ganized and  operated. 

"(3)  Limitation. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  attempt  to  influence  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  segments  thereof,  with  respect 
to  legislative  matters,  elections,  or  referen- 
dums." 

Sec.  2.  Section  170(c)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof ; 

"As  used  In  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  phrase  "carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  influence  legislation" 
shall  be  subject  to  the  exception  set  forth  in 
section  501(f)." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2055(a)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof : 

'"As  used  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the 
phrase  'carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise 
attempting,  to  Influence  legislation"  shall  be 
subject  to  the  exception  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 501(f).'" 

Sec.  4  Section  2106(a)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof: 

"As  used  In  clauses  (11)  and  (ill),  the 
phrase  'carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting,  to  Influence  legislation' 
shall  be  subject  to  the  exception  set  forth  in 
section  501(f)." 

Sec.  5.  Section  2522  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  In- 
serting after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Carrying  on  Propaganda,  or  Other- 
wise Attempting,  To  Influence  Legisla- 
tion.— As  used  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b) ,  the  phrase  'carrying  on  prop- 
aganda, or  otherwise  attempting,  to  Influence 
legislation"  shall  be  subject  to  the  exception 
Bet  forth  m  section  501(f)."' 

Sec.  6.  These  amendments  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  thereof  and  to  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enactment 
thereof. 

Recommended  Amendment 
Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation recommends  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  be  amended 
to  permit  organizations  which  are  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(c)  (3)  (e.g.. 
religious,  charitable,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional organizations)  to  engage  in  direct  leg- 
islative activity  vrith  respect  to  matters  of 
direct  interest  Vfithout  losing  their  tax  ex- 
empt itattis  and  loithout  loss  of  tax  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  made  to  such  orga- 
nizations; and 


Further  Resolved,  That  the  Association 
proposes  that  these  results  be  effected  by 
amending  sections  170.  601,  2055,  2106  and 
2522  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
and 

Further  Resolved,  That  the  Section  of  Tax- 
ation is  directed  to  urge  the  following 
amendments,  or  their  equivalent  In  purpose 
and  effect,  upon  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress: 

Sec.  1.  Section  501  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and 
inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection  (Insert  new  matter  In 
italics) : 

(c)  Appearances,  etc..  With  Respect  to 
Legislation — 

(1)  None  of  the  following  activities  by  an 
organization  described  in  subsection  {c)(3} 
shall  be  deemed  "carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  influence  legisla- 
tion": 

(A)  Appearances  before,  submission  of 
statements  to,  or  sending  communications 
to,  the  committees,  or  individual  members, 
of  Congress  or  of  any  legislative  body  of  a 
State,  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
teith  respect  to  legislation  or  proposed  legis- 
lation of  direct  interest  to  the  organization. 

(B)  Communication  of  information  be- 
tween the  organization  and  its  members  or 
contributors  unth  respect  to  legislation  or 
proposed  legislation  of  direct  interest  to  the 
organization. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  mat- 
ters of  direct  interest  to  the  organization 
include — 

(i)  those  directly  affecting  its  exemption 
urider  this  section; 

(tt)  those  directly  affecting  the  deduction 
of  contributions  to  such  organization  under 
sections  170,  642,  2055,  2106,  or  2522; 

(Hi)  those  directly  affecting  any  exempt 
purpose  or  function  for  which  the  organiza- 
tion was  organized  and  is  operating,  in  the 
case  of  an  organization  which  normally  re- 
ceives a  substantial  part  of  its  support  (ex- 
clusive of  income  received  in  the  exercise  or 
performance  by  such  organization  of  its 
charitable,  educational,  or  other  purpose  or 
function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  this  section)  from  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  possession  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  from  direct  or  indi- 
rect contributions  from  the  general  public. 

(2)  Activities  descrioed  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  include  any  attempt  to  influence 
the  general  public,  or  segments  thereof,  with, 
respect  to  legislative  matters,  elections  or  rej- 
erendums. 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  MtJSKiE,  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 
S.  1410.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  stu- 
dent internship  program  to  offer  stu- 
dents   practical    political    involvement 
with  elected  officials  on  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels  of  government.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

INTERNS    POR    POLITICAL    LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Hart.  Mathias,  Mon- 
DALE,  MusKiE,  STEVENS,  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  student 
internship  program  to  offer  students 
practical  political  involvement  with 
elected  officials  on  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  has  passed 
and  sent  to  the  States  for  ratification  the 
26th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States,  which  would  permit 
Americans  18  years  of  age  and  older  to 
vote  in  all  elections.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress extended  this  right  for  all  Federal 
elections. 

Those  who  are  16'/^  years  old  today 
will  be  voting  for  President  of  the  United 
States  next  year  and  quite  possibly  all 
other  offices  as  well. 

There  wlil  be  some  11.2  million  yoimg 
persons  eligible  to  vote  for  the  first  time 
in  1972,  thanks  to  this  new  law  lowering 
the  voting  age  from  21  to  18. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  State  of 
Minnesota  was  the  first  to  ratify  the  new 
amendment  that  will  add  221,000  new 
voters  18, 19,  and  20  years  old  in  our  State 
alone. 

These  new  voters  will  be  an  unpredict- 
able, unknown,  and  immeasurable  ele- 
ment. The  politician  who  assumes  they 
will  vote  as  their  parents  tell  them  to  are 
in  for  a  rude  awakening. 

The  politician  who  Ignores  them  Is  In 
for  defeat. 

The  politician  who  hopes  to  win  their 
support  must  speak  to  the  future  and  a 
vision  of  a  better  tomorrow. 

Young  voters  are  not  going  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  old  politics  of  carping  cri- 
ticism and  partisan  attack. 

They  are  going  to  want  in  their  candi- 
dates people  who  speak  to  the  ideals  of 
young  America — they  are  going  to  want 
men  and  women  who  give  young  people 
a  chance  to  participate  in  the  building 
of  the  America  of  tomorrow  which  will 
be  theirs. 

The  foimders  of  our  Nation  were  not 
afraid  of  the  young  voter — ^many  were 
young  themselves — Thomas  Jefferson 
was  33  when  the  revolution  began  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  only  20 — and 
they  wanted  young  people  Involved  In 
government.  That  is  why  our  Constitu- 
tion provides  a  person  can  be  a  Congress- 
man at  the  age  of  25,  a  Senator  at  30, 
and  President  of  the  United  States  at  35. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  American 
people  have  suddenly  been  reawakened 
to  the  very  real  force  which  young  peo- 
ple In  politics  can  represent. 

This  irresistible  urge  to  participate  Is 
fired  by  the  refusal  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  accept  the  flaws  in  our  so- 
ciety. They  want  change,  and  rightly  so. 

I  say  to  the  political  leaders  of  either 
party  who  find  this  development  trouble- 
some, and  who  are  alarmed  because  this 
generation  can  neither  be  bought  nor 
Ignored— get  with  it,  or  get  out  of  the 
way. 

I  say  to  the  young  people,  if  you  are 
to  be  true  to  yourself,  listen  to  your  own 
conscience,  and  then  wade  in  and  seek 
a  meaningful  experience  In  practical, 
real  politics  and  community  action. 

You  cannot  change  things  by  stand- 
ing on  the  outside  shouting  about  It. 
You  have  got  to  get  involved. 

It  is  time  we  brought  students  directly 
Into  our  political  life.  Not  just  stuffing 
envelopes  or  running  mimeograph  ma- 
chines In  campaigns,  but  playing  a  sig- 
nificant role. 

We  already  have  a  limited  program  of 
congressional  fellowships  and  Internships, 
but  we  have  got  to  do  more,  and  not 
just  in  the  Congress  but  on  all  levels  of 
government,  and  in  a  coordinated  man- 


ner to  give  each  step  continuity  and 
added  meaning. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  today 
the  Interns  for  Political  Leadership  Act. 

This  would  be  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram of  practical  political  education  and 
participation. 

In  the  first  year,  about  1,000  college 
juniors  and  seniors  would  be  placed  in 
the  offices  of  local  and  State  elected  of- 
ficials and  Members  of  Congress. 

They  will  serve  as  aides  to  these  of- 
ficials, participating  In  the  legislative, 
administrative,  and  political  activities. 
Including  behind  the  scenes,  and  gener- 
ally sharing  the  good  and  the  bad  things 
of  public  life. 

This  is  for  the  student  who  takes  seri- 
ously the  responsibility  of  being  a  citizen 
in  a  free  society  and  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

He  would  start  at  the  proverbial  grass- 
roots, working  and  learning  his  way  up — 
learning  how  day-to-day  politics  work, 
starting  in  the  precincts  and  wards,  mov- 
ing on  up  to  city  hall  and  the  county 
courthouse  and  the  statehouse. 

Just  as  a  person  is  a  better  U.S.  Sena- 
tor if  he  has  first  been  a  city  coimcilman 
or  mayor,  governor  or  legislator,  so  the 
staff  member,  too,  can  do  a  better  job 
if  he  has  had  experience  at  other  levels 
of  government. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  to  know  the 
system  before  you  can  do  anything 
about  it. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  a  program  that 
will  permit  college  students  interested  in 
a  political  career  to  learn  how  the  sys- 
tem works  firsthand  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  their  leadership  potential 
and  examine  their  creative  ideas  in  a 
practical  atmosphere.  The  program  is  a 
direct  response  to  student  alienation  of 
the  political  process.  By  familiarizing 
students  with  the  process,  the  program 
would,  hopefully,  encourage  competent 
young  people  to  stay  within  the  system 
and  pursue  politics  as  a  career. 

Students  participating  In  the  program 
will  handle  constituent  complaints,  re- 
view and  draft  legislation,  undertake  spe- 
cial projects,  attend  meetings  and,  in 
general,  serve  as  a  professional  assistant 
to  elected  officials. 

A  similar  plan — based  on  a  proposal  I 
made  during  my  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign— Is  being  tried  successfully  on  a 
limited,  experimental  basis  at  the  local 
level  by  eight  colleges — Johns  Hopkins, 
Morgan  State,  Towson  State,  University 
of  Maryland  Baltimore  Campus,  City 
University  of  New  York,  Tufts,  Gaucher, 
and  Emory  University. 

It  started  In  January  and  is  privately 
supported. 

The  1968  presidential  election  showed 
conclusively  that  college  students  can  be 
a  useful  and  productive  force  even  when 
inexperienced  and  imtutored  in  politics. 
It  also  showed  how  time  and  talent  csm 
be  wasted  because  of  the  students'  un- 
familiarity  with  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  government  at  all  levels  and  the 
practical  political  consideration  that 
makes  it  work. 

And  It  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
graded  experience  by  which  students  can 
learn  and  ultimately  put  into  practice 
their  theoretical  knowledge  and  test  their 


political  Ideas  through  which  our  system 
might  be  changed  for  the  better. 

In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  means 
which  would  allow  a  young  person,  by  a 
combination  of  academic  study  and  ac- 
tual practical  experiences,  to  become  a 
part  of  American  politics  and  help  im- 
prove it. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today 
would  attract  only  the  best  qualified, 
most  dedicated  students. 

I  will  leave  the  exact  qualifications  to 
the  experts,  but  I  will  tell  them  this. 

If  I  were  the  admissions  director,  I 
would  pay  a  lot  more  attention  to  com- 
mitment than  I  paid  to  test  scores. 

I  would  be  looking  for  fresh  ideas, 
imagination,  social  conscience — yes,  and 
dreams — and  the  determination  to  make 
impossible  dreams  come  true. 

Both  of  our  political  parties  would 
benefit  from  this  program.  And  the 
country  would  benefit. 

American  politics  cannot  live  on  Pab- 
lum  or  Geritol.  It  needs  the  continuing 
nourishment  of  ideas,  dissent,  debate, 
commitment,  and  participation. 

To  the  serious  student,  our  political 
system  is  not  sufficiently  broadly  based. 
It  is  not  attracting  the  best  talent  and 
not  responsive  enough  to  this  Nation's 
deeply  felt  needs. 

The  youth  of  our  Nation  have  articu- 
lated and  brought  to  the  forefront  of  the 
American  conscience  what  many  of  us 
have  felt  for  many  years. 

Our  present  political  structure  need 
not  be  destroyed  to  build  a  better  one. 
But  it  must  be  reformed  and  modern- 
ized— change  with  order,  and  order  with 
change. 

I  regret  to  say  that  for  too  many  peo- 
ple of  all  generations,  politics  is  a  dirty 
word. 

Maybe  that  is  what  Is  wrong  with  our 
country. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something:  Politics 
is  just  as  dirty  and  just  as  clean,  Just  as 
good  and  just  as  bad,  just  as  honorable 
and  Just  as  mesm  as  people  make  it. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today 
would  help  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
college  campus  and  the  political  process. 
Participants  would  get  practical  political 
involvement  with  elected  officials  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  they 
also  would  be  able  to  earn  Eicademic 
credit  for  their  work. 

The  interns  would  start  out  at  the  local 
level,  working  with  municipal,  suburbtm, 
and  county  officeholders,  then  moving  up 
to  the  State  level  and,  ultimately,  to  the 
congressioidil  level. 

Administration  of  the  program  will  be 
through  a  private,  nonprofit  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Coordinating 
Agency.  It  will  carry  out  its  duties 
tlirough  arrangements  with  colleges  and 
imiversitles  and  States  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  will  be  financed  by  50-50  Federal 
matching  grants  for  the  stipends  of  State 
and  local  interns,  and  totally  federally 
financed  for  interns  serving  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  bill  calls  for  a  $10 
million  appropriation  for  the  first  fiscal 
year,  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  each  of  the 
2  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  cover  stipends 
and  administrative  costs. 
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Internships  would  be  distributed 
among  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis 
of  their  representation  in  the  Congress. 

This  program  will  do  far  more  than 
provide  valuable  Insight  and  experience 
for  the  interns.  It  will  be  a  fresh,  ener- 
getic, and  enthusiastic  source  of  capa- 
able  assistance  for  elected  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and,  hopefully,  it 
v^^ll  attract  some  highly  talented  young 
people  to  make  politics  their  profession. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1410 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  establish  a  student  Internship 
program  to  offer  studentfi  practical  political 
involvement  with  elected  officials  on  the 
local.  State  and  Federal  levels  of  govern- 
ment 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTuite  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled,   that    this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interns  for  Political 

Leadership   Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 

Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  part : 

"Part  D — Intxrns  fob  PoLmcAi.  Leadership 

"PROGttAM    GRANTS    AND    CONTEACTS 

"Sec.  931.  The  Secretary  Ls  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  contract  or  other  arrangement 
with  a  private  nonprofit  agency  (to  be  known 
as  the  "National  Coordinating  Agency") 
under  which  such  Agency  will  plan,  develop 
and  carry  cut  an  Internship  program  under 
which  students  will  be  provided  i>ractlcal 
political  Involvement  wlih  elected  officials 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  at  all  levels 
of  government  through  Internships  In  their 
offices.  Such  internship  program  shall  be 
carried  out  through  arrangements  with  Insti- 
tutions of  high  education  and  State  and 
local  governments  under  which  students  in 
their  third  and  fourth  years  of  study  at  the 
institution  will  serve  as  interns  in  offices  ot 
State  and  local  elected  officials,  and  under 
which  the  Interns  will  be  assigned  duties, 
which  win  give  them  an  insight  into  the 
problems  of  the  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  an  opoprtunity  for  research 
and  for  involvement  in  the  policymaking 
process.  Such  arrangements  shall  provide  for 
coordination  between  the  on-campus  edu- 
cational programs  of  the  persons  selected 
and  their  activities  as  interns,  with  com- 
mensurate credit  given  for  their  work  and 
achievement  as  Interns.  Such  Internship  pro- 
gram shall  also  provide  opportunities  for 
students  who  have  participated  in  the  Intern- 
Bhlp  programs  at  State  and  local  levels  to  be- 
come interns  in  the  offices  of  Members  of 
Congress  for  up  to  three  months  during  the 
first  year  following  the  receipt  of  their 
bachelor's  degree.  Such  internships  shall  be 
arranged  by  the  National  Coordinating 
Agency  with  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
wish  to  participate. 

"SELECTION  OP  STUDENTS  POR  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  932.  The  students  who  are  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Internship  program  provided 
for  In  this  part  shall  be  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Agency  from  among  stu- 
dents whoso  names  are  proposed  by  partici- 
pating institutions  of  higher  education.  In- 
ternships shall  be  distributed  among  the 
States  so  that  Insofar  as  practicable  the 
number  for  each  State  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  number  as  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  fr'>m  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  Members  of  Congress. 


"federal  share 

"Sec.  933.  The  amount  of  Federal  pay- 
ments on  account  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  this  title  by  providing 
for  internships  in  the  offices  of  Stale  and 
local  elected  officials  may  not  exceed  one  half 
of  the  cost  thereof. 

"ADMI^tISTRATIO^f 

"Sec.  934.  Subject  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  between  it  and  the  Sec- 
retary, the  National  Coordinating  Agency 
sh.iU  prescribe  the  stipends  to  be  paid  to  the 
interns  participating  in  the  program  pro- 
vided for  In  this  pan,  and  the  duration  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  such  Intern- 
ships. Che  cost  of  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram may  be  paid  by  such  Agency. 

".APPROPRIATIONS    authorized 

"Sec  935.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  part,  the  sum  of 
810,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  for 
eich  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"DEFINITION 

"Sec.  936.  Notwithstanding  section  1201  (a) 
or  section  921(a),  the  term  State  as  used 
in  this  part  means  the  fl.fty  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  distribution  of  internships 
among  the  States,  In  determining  the  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  for  purposes  of 
section  932,  the  Resident  Commissioner  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  considered  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  Interns  in  the  offices 
of  Members  of  Congrcs-:-;  shall  be  attributed 
to  the  State  of  the  Member  la  whose  office 
they  are  serving." 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bayh.  and  Mr.  Mathiasi: 

S.  1413.  A  bill  to  amend  section  553, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
administrative  practice  and  procedure, 
to  remove  certain  exemptions  from  the 
requirement  of  notice  of  propcjsed  rule- 
making. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  "Power 
to  the  people"  is  a  phrase  that  has  been 
gaining  currency  and,  since  President 
Nixon's  state  of  the  Union  address,  has 
even  assumed  a  bipartisan  flavor.  If,  as 
the  President  suggests,  "most  Americans 
are  simply  fed  up  with  government  at 
all  levels,"  a  principal  cau.se  of  such  dis- 
satisfaction is  the  citizen's  Increasing 
feeling  of  powerlessness  to  influence  the 
course  of  government  activities  that  af- 
fect his  daily  life.  One  step  that  can  be 
taken  immediately  to  reverse  this  malaise 
Is  to  expand  the  oppwrtunities  for  public 
participation  in  the  making  of  govern- 
mental decisions  having  substantial  pub- 
lic impjact. 

The  rulemaking  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act — section  553 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code — afford  an 
avenue  for  interested  persons  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  process  by  which  the  policies 
of  Federal  agencies  are  form.ulated.  The 
requirements  for  public  notice  and  com- 
ment on  proposed  agency  rules  is  n  ^t 
simply  a  palliative  offered  the  public  for 
letting  off  steam.  To  the  contrary,  these 
provisions  impose  upon  the  Government 
a  duty  to  be  responsive  to  cominonlv  felt 
public  needs  by  offering  a  genuine  rp- 
portunity  for  interested  person.s — who 
are  often  in  the  best  position  to  furni-h 
needed  information  to  admlnLstrative  of- 
ficials— to  participate  in  the  rulemaking 
process.  Prof.  Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  administra- 


tive law,  has  suggested  that  the  APA 
rulemaking  procedure  "Ls  piobably  one 
of  the  greatest  inventions  of  modem 
government."  The  opportunity  accorded 
pei'sons  fiffcctcd  bv  agency  rules  to  pre- 
sent their  view.-;  enhancfs  the  quality  of 
decisionmaking  by  government  ofBcials 
and  represents  an  element  of  our  system 
of  participatory  democracy. 

In  the  quarter  century  since  the  pas- 
sage of  tlie  Adinimstratr.  e  Procedure  Act 
this  system  has  worked  e.xceedingly  well. 
Speaking  before  a  plenary  session  of  the 
Administrative  ConiorenL-e  of  the  United 
States,  Professor  Davis  succinctly  de- 
sciibed  the  salutary  features  of  tiiis 
proceduie: 

It  fives  people  who  are  a'lected  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  in  writing,  it 
Is  an  efficient  system.  It  helps  the  agei.cles 
to  understand  what  they  are  confronted  with, 
and  especially  it  lielps  them  to  understand 
the  point  of  view  cS  tho.se  who  are  atTected 
by  what  the  agency  is  doing 

Exempted  from  the  APA  rf  quiremenis. 
however,  is  all  rulemaking  related  to  pub- 
lic property,  loans,  grant.-,  benefits,  or 
contracts.  These  exemptions  were  based 
originally  on  the  uncritical  assumption 
that  the  activities  excluded  were  "pro- 
prietary matters"  wherein  the  Govern- 
ment is  In  the  position  of  an  individual 
citizen  and  Is  concerned  with  its  own 
property,  funds,  or  contracts.  If  that  as- 
sumption was  tmcriticaj  and  unwar- 
ranted when  the  act  was  passed  in  1946, 
it  Is  even  more  so  today. 

The  distinction  between  proprietary 
and  nonproprietary  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment has  been  discredited  both  in 
law  and  in  the  public  mind.  The  irrele- 
vancy of  the  label  "proprietary  matters" 
Is  particularly  apparent  when  we  recog- 
nize that  matters  relating  to  public  prop- 
erty, loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts 
represent  those  very  mechanisms  most 
commonly  employed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies to  accomplish  their  statutory  mis- 
sions. Burgeoning  agency  programs,  in- 
volving billions  of  dollars  and  affecting 
millions  of  citizens,  are  effectuated 
through  such  mechanisms.  Obviously 
these  programs  have  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  the  public.  Similarly,  the  rules 
and  regulations  themselves,  develoiped 
by  the  agencies  to  achieve  program  ob- 
jectives, have  an  enormous  effect.  Rules 
prescribing  eligibility  standards  for,  or 
imposing  mandatory  requirements  upon, 
recipients  of  loans,  grants,  or  contracts 
significantly  affect  substantive  private 
interests  and  often  have  an  impact 
beyond  the  public's  choosing. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  eliminate  the  specific  exemptions 
for  matters  relating  to  public  property, 
loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts  from 
the  requirements  of  the  APA  rulemaking 
procedure.  This  bill  will  contribute  to 
achieving  the  objective,  enimciated  In 
the  state  of  the  Union  message,  of  giving 
eveiy  American  a  chance  "to  participate 
in  a  system  of  government  where  he 
knows  not  only  his  votes  but  his  ideas 
count." 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
Ui^itcd  States,  at  its  October  1969 
plenary  se.ssion.  strongly  recommended 
the  legislation  I  propose.  See  Concres- 
sioN.AL  Record,  volume  115,  part  27,  page 
36178.  In  its  recommendation  that  rule- 
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making  relating  to  public  property, 
loans,  grants,  benefits  or  contracts 
should  be  subjected  to  usual  rulemaking 
procedures  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  the  conference  made  an 
Important  point.  Removing  the  present 
statutory  exemptions  for  these  kinds  of 
rulemaking  would  not  diminish  the 
power  of  the  agencies  to  omit  the  pre- 
scribed rulemaking  procedures  when- 
ever their  observances  were  found  to  be 
Impracticable,  unnecessary,  or  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest.  The  conference 
had  the  benefit  of  a  detailed  research 
report  and  analysis  of  the  problem  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Arthur  Bonfleld  at  the 
time  It  considered  the  above  recom- 
mendation. See  Bonfleld.  "Public  Par- 
ticipation in  Federal  Rulemaking  Re- 
lating to  Public  Property.  Loans.  Grants, 
Benefits,  or  Contracts,"  118  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
540  (1970).  That  report  makes  a  very 
strong  case  for  the  legislation  I  propose. 
and  contains  substantial  data  Eind  argu- 
ment to  support  It. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  recommendation  also 
noted  that — 

(W)  holly  without  statutory  amendment, 
agencies  already  have  the  authority  to  -utilize 
the  generally  applicable  procedural  methods 
even  when  formulating  rules  of  the  exempt 
types  now  under  discussion.  They  are  urged 
to  utilize  their  existing  powers  to  employ 
the  rulemaking  procedures  provided  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, without  awaiting  a  legislative 
command  to  do  so. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  two  of  the 
largest  grant-making  executive  agen- 
cies— the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — have 
since  advised  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference of  their  intentions  voluntarily 
to  implement  that  recommendation. 
Public  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  a  policy  statement 
concerning  public  participation  in  rule- 
making that  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  February  5,  1971.  A  general 
status  report  on  voluntary  implementa- 
tion by  the  agencies  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference's  recommendation  was 
prepared  last  month  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
willingness  of  several  major  departments 
administratively  to  effectuate  the  con- 
ference's recommendation  Is  encourag- 
ing. However,  the  fact  that  the  recom- 
mendation has  not  been  uniformly 
adopted  by  all  agencies  emphasizes  the 
need  for  the  legislation  I  propose.  In  the 
absence  of  generally  applicable  legisla- 
tion, inconsistencies  among  agency  prac- 
tices regarding  public  participation  In 
rulemaking  are  Ukely  to  prevail. 

The  extension  of  the  public  notice  and 
comment  requirements  to  the  rulemaking 
of  all  agencies  relating  to  public  prop- 
erty, loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts, 
as  contemplated  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
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tion,  should  lead  to  the  ehmination  of  in- 
consistent or  irreconcilable  rules  and  the 
development  of  more  coherent  rules  ap- 
plicable to  these  functions.  A  further 
beneficial  byproduct  may  be  a  resulting 
end  to  the  unnecessary  proliferation  of 
separate  agency  rules  dealing  with  the 
administration  of  similar  functions. 

In  his  extensive  study  of  the  need  for 
public  participation  in  rulemaking  in- 
volving the  "proprietary"  activities  of  the 
Government,  Professor  Bonfleld  surveyed 
the  responses  of  Federal  agencies  to  the 
prospect  of  subjecting  these  activities  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  re- 
quirements. He  discovered  that  many  of 
the  agencies  had  not  restudied  their  op- 
position to  modifying  APA  applicability 
during  the  past  few  years.  After  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  general  Issue  and  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  Professor  Bon- 
fleld concluded : 

The  tmquallfled  exemptions  from  section 
553  for  all  rulemaking  relating  to  "public 
property,  loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts" 
should  be  repealed.  The  reasons  advanced  to 
justify  those  exemptions  are  not  sufficient. 
At  most,  those  Justifications  dictate  the  need 
for  a  more  narrowly  tailored  exemption  from 
usual  rulemaking  proceedings  than  Is  cur- 
rently found  In  section  553(a)  (2) .  The  exist- 
ing "Impracticable,  unnecessary,  or  contrary 
to  the  public  interest"  provlcion  found  in 
section  653(b)  (B)  and  the  "good  cause"  ex- 
emption found  in  section  553(d)  (3)  provide 
such  an  exclusion  from  the  requirement  of 
section  553(b) -(d).  They  would  work  an  ade- 
quate accommodation  of  the  competing  In- 
terests Involved,  carefully  balancing  the  need 
for  pubUc  participation  against  the  need  for 
effective,  efficient,  expeditious,  and  inexpen- 
sive government  administration. 

In  an  excellent  article — the  most  re- 
cent on  the  subject — Mr.  John  Gross- 
baum  discussed  and  analyzed  in  great 
detail  the  Government  contract  rule- 
making process.  "Administrative  Due 
Process  in  Public  Contracts:  The  Pro- 
curement Regulations,"  (Va.  L.  Rev., 
March  1971).  Mr.  Grossbaum  explored 
the  possible  impact  elimination  of 
the  APA  exemption  would  have  on  Gov- 
ernment contract  rules  and  strongly  con- 
cluded that  the  benefits  of  such  elimi- 
nation— to  both  the  public  and  the  Gov- 
ernment— outweigh  any  possible  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  agency  processes 
that  might  be  imposed.  He  observed: 

Rather  than  Impede  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess, public  participation  In  the  development 
of  contract  rules  is  likely  to  make  the  procese 
Itself  more  effective  and  responsive. 

Added  signiflcance  to  the  need  for 
expanding  opportunities  for  public  in- 
volvement in  agency  rulemaking  has 
been  imparted  by  recent  decisions  liber- 
alizing the  judicially  created  tests  for 
standing  to  sue  in  the  Federal  courts 
over  matters  involving  agency  action. 
The  trend  is  toward  enlargement  of  the 
class  of  people  who  may  protest  admin- 
istrative action  and,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas : 

Tlie  whole  drive  for  enlarging  the  category 
of  aggrieved  persons  is  symptomatic  of  that 
trend. 

The  bill  I  propose  today  is  consistent 
with  that  trend  and  complements  the  di- 
rection being  charted  by  the  courts.  In 
the  area  of  rulemaking  it  is  unnece.s.-ary 


to  enlarge  the  class  of  persons  who  may 
participate,  because  the  interested  per- 
sons standard  of  section  553  is  sufBcient- 
ly  broad  and  extends  beyond  the  confines 
of  aggrieved  persons  entitled  to  judicial 
review.  Instead,  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  will  be  to  enlarge  the  cate- 
gories of  administrative  rulemaking  ac- 
tivities In  which  the  public  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 

Many  of  the  recent  decisions  ex- 
panding the  test  of  standing  to  sue  have 
involved  challenges  to  agency  rules  that 
are  exempt  from  the  APA  rulemaking 
procedure.  Although  enlarging  the  class 
of  persons  entitled  to  challenge  adminis- 
trative rules  in  the  courts  is  a  salutary 
development,  judicial  review  of  agency 
rtUes  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
public  hivolvement  during  the  rulemak- 
ing process.  To  the  contrary,  public  par- 
ticipation in  rulemaking  Is  likely  to  en- 
hance the  authoritativeness  and  accept- 
abiUty  of  administrative  rules  and  fore- 
stall much  subsequent  Utigation  over 
them.  Dissenters  would  be  less  likely  to 
protest  a  rule  if  they  have  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  present  their  ob- 
jections prior  to  its  promulgation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  affect 
only  the  specific  exemptions  relating  to 
public  property,  loans,  grants,  beneflts, 
or  contracts.  It  would  in  no  way  affect 
other  fimctions  presently  exempted  from 
APA  rulemaking  requirements.  More- 
over, the  bill  would  not  affect  the  other 
important  safeguards  provided  by  the 
APA  that  permit  agencies  to  dispense 
with  the  notice  and  comment  procedures 
when  these  are  found  to  be  impractica- 
ble, unnecessary,  or  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the 
workings  of  government  at  all  levels, 
about  which  we  are  hearing  so  much 
rhetoric  lately,  will  not  be  dispelled  by 
simply  stripping  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  its  powers.  The  solution  lies  in 
enabling  Government  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people.  This  bill, 
enlarging  opportunities  for  the  citizen  to 
have  a  voice  In  the  making  of  adminis- 
trative decisions  that  intimately  affect 
him,  is  directed  toward  that  goal. 

Exhibit  1 
eumination  of  certain  exemptions  from 
THE  APA  Rulemaking  Requirements 
Administrative  Conference  op 

THE  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  26.  1971. 
In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Conference  for  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  implementation  of 
Conference  recommendations,  21  agencies 
provided  responses  with  respect  to  Recom- 
mendation No.  16.  A  number  noted  Its  inap- 
plicability. There  follows  a  summary  of  the 
comments  of  those  agencies  most  directly 
affected. 

On  October  12,  1970,  Secretary  Richardson 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  EdiLcation,  and 
Welfare  directed  all  agencies  and  offices  of  the 
Department  which  issue  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  public  property,  loans,  grants 
benefits  or  contracts  to  utilize  the  public 
participation  procedures  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  5  USC  653. 

The  Departm^ent  of  Interior  has  had  a  long- 
standing policy  that  whenever  practicable  the 
public  shctild  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  rulemaking  proceedings  even 
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though   such   action    was   not   required   by 

statute. 

The  General  Covmsel  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  In  a  memorandum  dated  No- 
yember  17,  1969  to  the  Assistant  General 
Counsels  and  Chief  Counsels  called  attention 
to  Recommendation  No.  16  and  advised  that 
rulemalclng  activity  In  the  Department 
should,  consistent  with  the  public  Interest, 
be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
ference recommendation  without  waiting  for 
amendatory  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  follows  the 
Conference  recommendation  In  several  areas, 
for  example,  public  grants  under  the  Federal- 
aid  Airport  Act.  It  is  examining  the  proposal 
to  determine  whether  notice  and  public  pro- 
cedures can  and  should  be  used  in  other 
areas.  It  opposes  the  recommendation  in- 
sofar as  It  applies  to  contracts  and  other 
proprietary-  functions. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  adopted  a  policy  which  Is 
In  full  accord  with  the  recommendation.  It 
is  being  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  will  apply  to  statements  and  rules  of  the 
Department  of  general  applicability  and 
future  effect. 

The  Department  of  tabor  had  advised  that 
It  strongly  endorses  Recommendation  No.  16 
and  is  proceeding  to  Implement  it  with 
respect  to  its  rulemaltlngs  in  the  area  of 
public  grants,  benefits  and  contracts. 

The  Department  of  Affriculture  employed 
informal  rule-making  procedures  In  a  num- 
ber of  ito  rulemalclngs  prior  to  the  Con- 
ference recommendation.  It  is  reviewing  its 
programs  with  a  view  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  further  recourse  to  Informal  rule- 
making procedures  In  other  areas. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  sought 
the  views  of  interest  groups  in  connection 
with  some  rule-making  in  the  past.  The 
practice,  however,  has  not  been  uniform.  In 
the  future  they  propose  as  a  general  matter 
to  engage  In  public  rulemaking,  notwith- 
standing the  exemption.  Among  the  areas 
to  be  Included  are  establishing  reasonable 
sales  prices  for  special  nuclear  material, 
source  material  and  by-product  material;  es- 
tablishing guaranteed  prices  for  plutonium 
and  source  material;  and  establishing  prices 
to  be  paid  for  licensees  for  material  and 
services,  etc. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ap- 
proves the  goals  of  Recommendation  No.  16 
but  not  the  specific  procedures.  Dealing  with 
poverty  programs  it  feels  that  publication 
m  the  Federal  Register  would  have  little 
utility  in  notifying  its  clientele.  It  has  es- 
tablished more  direct  means  of  securing  the 
views  of  those  affected  by  its  programs  and 
they  are  considered  in  the  promulgation  of 
rules  and  regulations  of  general  application. 
The  views  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  are  comparable  to 
those  of  DOT,  particularly  as  to  procure- 
ment where  they  feel  that  existing  public 
rules  make  adequate  provision  for  notice 
and  participation  by  interested  parties. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOPP: 
S.  1414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
urlty  Act  by  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Child  Advocacy  program.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

NAnONAL    CHILD    ADVOCACT    PaOGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  at  times 
the  United  States  seems  to  be  a  nation 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  youth.  Our  so- 
ciety is  becoming  increasingly  oriented 
toward  young  people,  their  hopes,  values, 
life-styles,  and  actions.  Yet,  paradoxi- 
cally, we  have  failed  to  follow  the  lead  of 
other  countries  In  making  a  national 
commitment  to  guarantee  to  all  Amer- 
ican children  certain  basic  rights. 


We  extol  the  virtues  of  youth  but  re- 
main oblivious  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
midst  exist  large  numbers  of  ill-fed,  ill- 
housed,  ill -educated,  and  discontented 
youngsters.  These  potentially  useful  lives 
are  being  lost  to  society  because  no  one 
seems  to  care. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  the  tragic 
story  of  Walter  Vandermeer,  the  12- 
year-old  heroin  addict  who  died  Just  over 
a  year  ago  in  New  York  City. 

Society  simply  gave  up  on  Walter.  The 
school  authorities  dropped  him  in  the 
third  grade  without  seeking  help  for  the 
child.  He  was  moved  from  one  children's 
shelter  to  another  and  then  into  a  half- 
way house  in  Harlem.  As  each  institution 
gave  up  on  him,  he  became  more  a  child 
of  the  streets.  He  became  addicted  to 
narcotics.  Then  he  died,  locked  in  a 
bathroom  of  a  slum  tenement  building. 

Walter  Vandermeer  died  because  no 
one  was  on  his  side.  The  system — or  non- 
system — of  child  care  we  have  allowed  to 
develop  failed  him  and  his  family. 

There  are  many  Walter  Vandermeer's. 
Not  all  are  poor,  or  black,  or  hooked  on 
drugs,  but  all  of  them  are  headed  toward 
useless  existences  and  will  become  emo- 
tional and  economic  drains  on  society. 

With  proper  care  these  youngsters — 
the  mentally  ill,  the  handicapped,  the  re- 
tarded, the  delinquent — can  lead  produc- 
tive lives  and  contribute  to  the  Nation 
rather  than  bein.c:  a  continued  burden. 
Unfulfilled  lives  are  doubly  expensive  to 
the  Nation — first,  in  the  loss  of  human 
lives  and  resources;  and  second,  in  the 
loss  of  productivity  and  the  economic 
costs  of  dependency. 

It  should  be  a  birthright  of  all  Ameri- 
can children  to  receive  care  and  treat- 
ment through  facilities  which  can  meet 
their  needs  and  which  keep  them  as 
closely  as  possible  within  their  normal 
social  setting.  Regrettably,  millions  of 
our  youth  are  not  receiving  this  care. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  estimated  that  in  1966  at  least  1.4 
million  young  Americans  needed  psy- 
chiatric care,  but  that  only  400,000  re- 
c  ^ived  it. 

Allowed  to  go  untreated,  these  young- 
sters become  the  problems  of  tomorrow — 
young  adults  for  whom  care  and  treat- 
ment are  most  expensive  and  often  in- 
effective. A  system  must  be  developed 
which  can  detect  and  treat  the  prob- 
lems of  the  young  early  and  quickly. 
The  sooner  they  are  discovered  the  better 
the  chance  to  cure  them  and  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  to  society.  Preventive  care  is 
far  less  expensive  than  remedial  care. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  fo.^ter  care  is 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  institutionaliza- 
tion. The  list  Is  endless  and  the  cost 
figures  indispoitable.  This  Nation  has 
paid  the  price  many  times  over  for  its 
indifference  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
unless  substantive  and  dramatic  changes 
are  made. 

William  Raspberry  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  written  of  one  boy  the  system 
has  abandoned  and  who  will  probably 
cost  society  a  great  deal  in  the  long  run. 
Derek,  a  12-year-old  District  of  Colum- 
bia child,  has  not  been  to  school  for  over 
3  years.  He  is  emotionally  disturbed,  but 
has  an  above  average  intelligence  and 


is  treatable.  Derek's  problem  is  that  he 
does  not  fit  into  any  of  the  slots  of  the 
local  child  care  system.  He  is  too  intelli- 
gent for  the  retarded  program  and  has 
not  caused  enough  trouble  for  the  social 
adjustment  program. 

For  a  time  he  received  some  help  in  a 
special  class  at  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital.  However,  when  his 
family  moved  to  another  section  of  the 
city  he  lost  his  eligibility.  Now  he  just 
-sits  at  home  and  life  passes  him  by.  One 
day  he  may  be  a  ward  of  the  state— of 
little  use  to  himself  or  to  his  country. 
Both  Derek  and  society  are  the  losers. 

Derek  needs  an  advocate — someone 
who  is  dedicated  to  insuring  that  chil- 
dren in  need  receive  treatment.  A  child 
advocate  will  help  those  children  who 
now  fall  through  the  cracks  in  the  exist- 
ing systems  that  deliver  needed  treat- 
ment. He  will  not  be  wedded  to  any  spe- 
cific professional  group  of  theory,  but 
will  be  interested  only  in  the  welfare  of 
all  children.  These  children  will  be  his 
clients  and  his  task  will  be  to  insure  that 
their  basic  needs  are  met. 

Advocacy  is  not  a  new  concept.  The 
report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Mental  Health  of  Children  stated  in  1969 
that  a  child  advocacy  system  could  be 
the  first  step  toward  reforming  the  pres- 
ent chaotic  child  care  system,  and  insur- 
ing that  no  American  child  lost  his 
chance  in  life  because  no  one  cared  about 
or  understood  his  problem.  Last  year  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  re- 
iterated this  concern  and  placed  an  ad- 
vocacy system  high  on  its  list  of  priori- 
tie.';. 

These  two  groups  represent  the  lead- 
ers in  the  child  care  field  and  know  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  the  inequities  of 
the  present  system.  They  know  that  the 
^-xisting  apparatus  allows  many  young 
Americans  to  go  without  care  and  treat- 
ment through  no  fault  of  their  own.  They 
know  that  some  parents  cannot  ade- 
quately provide  for  their  children  be- 
cause of  a  lark  of  knowledge  of  how  or 
where  to  go  to  secore  care  and  treat- 
ment. They  know  that  the  Government 
and  private  agencies  have  become  over- 
specialized  and  have  allowed  these 
youngsters  to  slip  by  untreated. 

This  is  where  the  child  advocate  steps 
in.  He  will  become  a  spokesman  for  those 
yoimgsters  whose  parents  or  guardians 
are  unable  to  secure  help. 

The  role  of  the  child  advocate  will  be 
a  dual  one.  First,  he  will  be  the  link  be- 
tween the  child  in  need  and  the  program 
which  fills  that  need.  For  example,  a 
mother  in  the  ghetto  might  come  to  the 
child  advocate  with  a  daughter  who  has 
an  unusual  hearing  problem.  The  advo- 
cate will  direct  that  mother  and  child 
to  the  proper  care  center,  check  to  see 
that  the  service  was  provided,  and  follow 
up  later  to  see  how  the  child  is  progress- 
ing. The  child  will  not  be  abandoned  in 
the  bureaucratic  morass  of  the  present 
system,  but  will  be  guided  through  and 
helped  at  every  turn. 

Most  children  are  lost  to  society  not 
because  of  poor  care,  but  rather  because 
they  never  received  care.  The  advocate 
will  see  that  they  get  it  and  he  will  be 
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there  to  see  that  those  who  provide  serv- 
ices will  be  accountable. 

The  advocate's  second  role  is  as  over- 
seer of  all  children's  programs.  Since  he 
is  an  independent  agent  solely  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  his  clients,  he  will  be 
best  able  to  assess  the  commimity's  chil- 
dren's needs,  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
the  community's  performance  and  to  set 
the  goals  and  priorities.  He  will  spot  In- 
efficiencies and  inadequacies  in  the  pres- 
ent system  and  press  for  their  solution. 
For  example,  the  same  advocate  who 
aided  the  child  mentioned  above  may 
come  across  other  children  with  unde- 
tected and  untreated  hearing  problems. 
As  he  moves  through  the  community  he 
may  discover  that  the  local  school  has 
not  been  conducting  the  required  annual 
hearing  tests  and  that  some  children 
have  gone  for  years  with  their  impair- 
ments undiagnosed.  The  advocate  will 
call  attention  to  the  deficiency  and  ask 
the  local  authorities  to  redress  the  situ- 
ation and  insure  that  it  Is  not  occurring 
in  other  areas  as  well. 

The  need  for  some  sort  of  advocacy 
system  is  obvious.  The  present  delivery 
systems  are  fragmented  and  overspe- 
cialized.  The  child  care  bureaucracy  is 
growing  larger  and  less  responsive  to  the 
community.  In  the  past,  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  the  child  care  institutions, 
but  now  it  must  shift  to  the  children 
themselves.  The  delivery  systems  must 
be  coordinated  and  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children  rather  than  simply 
growing  of  their  own  accord. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  can  be  the 
initial  step  in  establishing  a  national 
child  advocacy  system  by  funding  10  to 
20  pilot  projects  across  the  Nation. 

The  bill  would  establish  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on 
Child  Development.  The  CouncU  will 
collect  and  analyze  information  on  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  children  and  the 
capabilities  of  existmg  programs  to  meet 
such  needs.  It  will  then  develop  a  na- 
tional children's  policy  and  recommend 
legislation  to  implement  this  policy.  In 
other  words,  its  goal  is  to  end  the  gap 
between  the  needs  of  children  and  the 
Nation's  resources  allocated  to  meet  such 
needs. 

There  will  also  be  established  within 
the  White  House  an  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment, headed  by  a  Director,  who 
will  serve  as  an  ex-ofl5cio  member  of  the 
President's  Coimcil.  The  Director  will  be 
the  working  arm  of  the  Coimcil,  serving 
as  a  liaison  with  Congress  and  the  agen- 
cies, providing  the  expertise  needed  to 
develop  legislative  proposals,  and  pre- 
paring guidelines  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  national  children's  policy. 
He  v;ill  also  establish  and  administer, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President's 
Council,  child  advocacy  demonstration 
projects  across  the  Nation  by  funding 
selected  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  willing  to  establish  a  neighbor- 
hood ofBce  of  child  advocacy — NOCA. 

The  group  selected  to  establish  the 
NOCA  will  also  form  a  neighborhood 
council  of  child  development  which  will 
serve  as  the  governing  body  of  the  local 
NOCA.  At  least  one-half  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  will  be  residents  of  the 


neighborhood  to  be  served.  The  neigh- 
borhood council  will  select  the  Director 
of  the  NOCA,  establish  personnel  and 
fiscal  policies,  and  genertilly  oversee  the 
operations  of  the  NOCA.  In  addition,  It 
will  use  the  information  its  members 
gather  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  providing  services  to  the  local  chil- 
dren. 

The  NOCA,  composed  of  child  care 
professionals,  will  be  the  local  represent- 
ative of  the  neighborhood  children. 
These  advocates  will  assist  parents  and 
their  children  in  finding  the  service  they 
might  need  whether  it  be  legal,  psycho- 
logical, medical,  or  educational.  There 
will  be  a  small  charge — based  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  according  to  family  income — 
for  this  coxmseling  and  referral  assist- 
ance. 

If  a  child  comes  in  with  a  problem 
no  existing  agency  can  handle,  the 
NOCA  will  be  permitted  to  contract  with 
another  person  or  institution  to  provide 
the  necessary  service.  Such  a  purchase 
is  not  expected  to  go  on  indefinitely.  The 
NOCA  would  be  required  to  review  every 
6  months  the  effectiveness  of  the  pur- 
chased service  and  the  need  for  continua- 
tion. If  it  is  necessary  to  continue  it,  the 
NOCA  will  make  every  effort  to  have  an- 
other agency  take  up  the  burden. 

Any  purchase  which  continues  for  12 
months  must  be  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  along  with  a  full  report 
of  the  number  of  similar  problems  in  the 
neighborhood  and  the  possibility  of  State 
and  local  authorities  establishing  a  pro- 
gram to  treat  such  problems. 

This  continuous  review  of  the  NOCA's 
operations  is  an  important  function  of 
the  President's  Council.  The  advocacy 
system  will  not  be  expected  to  take  the 
place  of  existing  delivery  systems,  but 
rather  it  is  designed  to  be  the  catalyst  for 
revamping  and  modernizing  the  system. 
The  President's  Coimcil,  by  reviewing 
NOCA  actions  and  expenditures,  can 
spot  inefficiencies  in  the  local  system  as 
well  as  in  the  national  system.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, several  NOCA's  report  that  they 
have  to  contract  out  for  aid  for  imder- 
nourished  children,  it  will  be  evidence 
to  the  President's  Council  that  this  is  an 
area  to  be  developed. 

The  NOCA  will  be  doing  much  the 
same  on  the  local  level.  If  the  local  ad- 
vocate discovers  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  children  suffer  from  a  certain  dis- 
ease, it  will  be  clear  that  sometliing  is 
seriously  wrong  and  should  be  investi- 
gated. 

The  advocacy  system  can  be  of  major 
assistance  in  redirecting  the  efforts  of 
our  children's  agencies  back  to  the  needs 
of  the  children.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  existing  institutions  to  analyze  their 
own  or  their  competitors  capabilities  and 
resources  because  of  the  built-in  profes- 
sional and  personal  biases.  As  an  inde- 
pendent, Imsiginative  observer  of  the 
child  care  scene,  the  advocate  will  be  the 
best  choice  to  analyze  the  shortcomings 
of  the  existing  structure  and  recommend 
needed  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1414 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Child 
Advocacy  Program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
heading  to  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out 

"TITLE  XI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS" 
and  insertmg  In  Ueu  thereof 
"TITLE    XI — GENERAL    PROVISIONS    AND 
CHILD  ADVOCACY  PROGRAM 
"Part  A — Genurai,  Provisions" 
(b)   Title  XI  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Part  B — Chu^d  Advocacy  Program 

"StTBPART  I short  TTrLi:   AND   STATEMENT 

OF  PURPOSE 

"SHORT  TTTLE 

"Sec.  1151.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
■National  Child  Advocacy  Act". 

"STATEMENT   OF   PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1152.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
through  the  conduct  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects, to  explore  the  feasibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Child  Advocacy  Sys- 
tem which  win — 

"(1)  focus  the  Nation's  resources  on  the 
healthy  development  of  children,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  very  young  children; 

"(2)  strengthen  and  Improve  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  family  imlt  to  insure  healthy 
child  development; 

"(3)  create  a  focal  point  of  responsibility 
at  every  level  In  the  American  society  to 
guarantee  that  children  and  the  families  of 
which  children  are  members  receive  the  serv- 
ices needed  to  prevent,  and  to  cope  with, 
mental  and  physical  disabilities; 

"(4)  change  or  eliminate  Inefficient  pro- 
grams relating  to  child  development  and  re- 
place them  with  more  effective  means  of  In- 
suring the  healthy  growth  of  chUdren; 

"(5)  coordinate  and  consolidate  programs 
relating  to  child  development  which  are  of 
proven  effectiveness  so  as  to  achieve  the  most 
economic  use  of  funds  and  manpower; 

"(6)  evaluate  existing  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  develop  better  ways  of  providing 
services  for  children; 

"(7)  forge  a  new  partnership  between 
elected  ofHclals,  the  general  public,  civil  serv- 
ants, and  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
in  the  planning  and  operation  of  programs 
affecting  children;  and 

"(8)  determine  the  amount  of  funding 
and  manpower  required  to  extend  proper 
services  for  children  to  every  community  In 
the  Nation. 

"SUBPART     n ADMINISTRATION     OF     CRILJD 

ADVOCACY   PROGRAM 
"PRESmENT'S  COUNCIL  ON  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  1161.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  council  to  be  known  as  the  President's 
Council  on  Child  Development  (hereinafter 
In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'President's 
Council'). 

"(2)  The  President's  Council  shall  consist 
of  15  members  to  be  appointed  by  and  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

"(3)  Of  the  members  of  the  President's 
Council,  not  less  than  5  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  families  with  children  who  receive 
children's  services  (as  defined  in  section  1185 
(c) ) ,  and  not  less  than  6  shall  be  Individuals 
who  are  recognized  for  their  professional 
competence  In  formulating,  innovating, 
planning,  assessing,  or  delivering  children's 
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services.  The  membership  of  the  President's 
Council  shall  include  representatives  of  low 
income  families  (as  defined  In  section  1183 
(e)),  representatives  of  families  of  minority 
groups  I  as  defined  in  section  1185(f)),  and 
representatives  of  providers  of  child  care 
services  (as  defined  In  section  1185(d)); 
and  one  member  who  shall  be  not  less  than 
15  years  old  and  not  more  than  21  years  old. 

"(4)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  President's  Council  as 
Chairman  and  one  as  Vice  Chairman,  who 
shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman. 

"(5)  Members  of  the  President's  Council 
shall  each  receive  $100  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  President's  Council,  and  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  President's  Council  to — 

"(1)  develop  and  maintain  information  re- 
garding the  developmental  needs  of  the 
Nation's  children  and  the  capabilities  of  ex- 
isting programs  to  meet  such  needs; 

"(2)  recommend  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  gap  between  children's  needs  and  the 
Nation's  resources  allocated  to  meet  such 
needs: 

'■(3)  develop  a  National  Children's  Policy 
which — 

"(A)  Identifies  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
children; 

"(B)  establishes  long-term  and  short-term 
goals  for  meeting  such  needs:  and 

"(C)  seta  priorities  for  Federal  funding 
and  effort  aimed  at  achieving  the  goals  of 
and  the  implementation  of  the  National 
children's  policy; 

"(4)  submit  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  an  annual  report  on 
the  Nation's  progress  toward  achieving  Its 
goals  for  children; 

"(5)  advise  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Go\-emxnent,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
heads  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  of  the 
activities  undertaken  and  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  the  Implementation  of  the  na- 
tional children's  policy. 

"(6)  review  the  budgets  of  all  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to  chil- 
dren and  make  such  recommendations  as 
may  be  advisable  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  hecids  of  tlxe  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  Instrumentalities  re- 
sponsible for  the  adn:ilnistratlon  of  such  pro- 
grams; 

"(7)  review,  evaluate,  and  approve  the 
standards  imposed  under  Federal  programs 
relating  to  children  and  review  and  evaluate 
the  manner  and  ertent  to  which  such  stand- 
ards are  compiled  with  in  the  operation  of 
such  programs; 

"(8)  evaluate  the  operation  of  demonstra- 
tion programs  carried  on  piirsuant  to  grants 
made  under  subpart  III.  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary based  on  such  evaluation  as  to  the  fu- 
ture development,  continuation,  or  termi- 
nation of  such  programs;  and 

"(9)  evaluate  other  Federal  chUd  service 
programs  and  make  appropriate  recommen- 
dations for  the  consolidation,  expansion,  or 
termination  of  such  programs  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

"OJTICX    OF    CHIU)    DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  1162.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
an  Office  of  Child  Development  (hereinafter 
In  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Office'). 


"(2)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector (hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  'Director')  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Office  Is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  staff  as  Is  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  and  functions. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve 
as  an  ex-offlclo  member  of  the  President's 
Council,  but  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
ber of  such  Council  for  purposes  of  voting  or 
determining  a  quorum,  nor  shall  he  receive 
additional  compensation  on  account  of  his 
services  as  a  member  of  such  Council. 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  to — 

"(A)  provide  the  information  and  expertise 
necessary  for  the  President's  Council  to  ful- 
fill its  duties  and  obligations  under  section 
1161(6). 

"(B)  consult  with  the  President's  Council, 
the  Congress,  and  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  regard- 
ing, and  prepare  and  publicize  guidelines  for 
the  Implementation  of,  the  National  Chil- 
dren's Policy; 

"(C)  at  the  direction  of  the  President's 
Council,  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  serving  children  as  speci- 
fied in  the  National  Children's  Policy: 

"(D)  assist  the  President's  Council  In  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  on  all  Federal 
budgetary  matters  involving  programs  for 
children  and  assist  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  In  formulating  those  parts  of  the 
President's  proposed  annual  budget  which 
relate  to  programs  for  children; 

"  (E)  coordinate  the  child-serving  activities 
of  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
shall  establish  such  Interdepartmental  ad- 
visory committees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  coordination  of  such  activ- 
ities; 

"(P)  establish  and  administer,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President's  Council,  subpart 
III,  child  advocacy  demonstration  projects  to 
demonstrate  a  National  Child  Advocacy  Sys- 
tem; and 

"(G)  establish  and  administer,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President's  Council,  subject 
to  paragraph  (2),  demonstration  projects  In 
connection  with  existing  Federal  programs 
for  children. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Director  shall  not  establish 
any  demonstration  project  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  In  paragraph  (1)(F) 
unless  he  determines  that  such  program  Is 
needed  and  that  the  Federal  agency  or  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  children's  program 
or  programs  with  respect  to  which  the  dem- 
onstration project  is  to  be  conducted  are 
unable  properly  to  establish,  operate,  or  eval- 
uate such  project. 

"(B)  Any  demonstration  project  estab- 
lished under  authority  contained  In  para- 
graph (1)(P)  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
program  or  programs  for  children  shall  be 
established  and  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
gram or  programs  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives for  which  such  program  or  programs 
were  established. 

"(C)  No  such  demonstration  project  shall 
be  operated  by  the  Director  for  more  than 
5  years. 

"(D)  Whenever  the  Director  determines 
that  any  such  demonstration  project  Is  ef- 
fectively achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Fed- 
eral program  or  programs  with  resp>ect  to 
which  such  project  Is  established,  he  shall 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  cause 
such  project  to  be  transferred  to  an  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  for  continued  opera- 
tion. 

"StrBPART  m — NATIONAl,  CHIU)   ADVOCACY   STS- 

tem  demonstkation  projects 
"demonstration  grants 
"Sec.   1171.   (a)(1)    In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  ptu^,  the  Director,  with 


the  approval  of  the  President's  Council,  is 
authorized,  in  accordance  w^ith  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  to  make  grants  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  not  more  than  20 
Neighborhood  Offices  of  Child  Advocacy  to 
provide  a  means  of  gathering  data  to  evalu- 
ate the  cost-effectiveness  of  all  programs  af- 
fectlng  children  as  a  basis  for  reordering  Na- 
tional and  local  priorities,  and  to  test  new 
types  of  remedial  programs  and  service  de- 
livery systems. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  also  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  such  Offices  In  providing  a 
simple  and  convenient  focal  p)olnt  of  re- 
sponsibility and  referral  to  assist  children 
and  their  families  and  of  assuring  conti- 
nuity of  attention  to  the  developmental 
problems  of  children. 

"  (3)  Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  date 
of  enaclanent  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  containing  the  Director's  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Neighborhood 
Offices  of  Child  Advocacy  established  ptirsu- 
ant  to  this  part  and  the  Director's  recom- 
mendations for  the  termination  of  such  Of- 
fices or  for  the  transferral  of  such  Offices  to 
an  appropriate  Federal  agency  for  continued 
operation. 

"(b)  Neighborhood  Offices  of  Child  Advo- 
cacy established  under  this  ijart  shall  be  dis- 
tributed In  such  manner  as  to  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  that  such  an  Office 
win  be  located  in  each  of  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  persons  ser\-ed  by  such  Offices  will  be 
representative  of  the  various  racial,  ethnic, 
and  economic  groups  in  the  United  States. 
If  more  than  seven  such  Offices  are  estab- 
lished, at  least  one  shall  be  on  an  Indian 
Reservation,  and  at  least  two  shall  be  In  rural 
areas. 

"planning  assistance 

"Sec.  1172.  The  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  Council,  Is  author- 
ized to  make  planning  grants  to,  and  other- 
wise assist,  through  technical  advice  and 
otherwise,  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  and  organization  which  desires  to 
establish  a  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy. 

"duties       and       functions       of       NEIGHBOBINB 
OFFICES  OF  CHILD  ADVOCACY 

"Sec.  1173.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and 
function  of  each  Neighborhood  Office  of 
Child  Advocacy  to — 

"  (1 )  provide  an  assessment  of  the  needs 
of  children  who  reside  In  the  neighborhood 
served  by  such  Office; 

"(2)  publicize  Its  services  to  all  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  served  by  the  Office  and 
to  all  professionals  providing  services  affect- 
ing children  In  such  neighborhood; 

"(3)  provide  counseling  to  any  family  with 
chUdren  residing  within  the  neighborhood 
served  by  such  Office  which  desires  coun- 
seling assistance; 

""(4)  provide  to  any  such  family  referral 
and  purchasing  of  services  when  determined 
to  be  necessary  or  proper  after  assessment  of 
needs  and  counseling; 

"(5)  collect  data  and  maintain  current 
records  regarding  its  activities  and  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  it;  and 

"(6)  provide  training  services. 

"(b)  (1)  The  assessment  of  Neighborhood 
Offices  of  Child  Advocacy  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  evaluations  of  nutritional, 
medical,  psychological,  social,  educational, 
recreational,  vocational,  and  economic  needs 
of  the  families  served  by  any  such  Office. 

"(2)  (A)  The  counseling  function  of 
Nelghl)orhood  Offices  of  Child  Advocacy  shall 
include  the  provision  by  any  such  Office  of 
advice  and  guidance  to  any  family  residing 
In  the  neighborhood  served  by  such  Office 
which  desires  assistance  In  locating  and 
using  appropriate  services  to  meet  their 
needs.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  fol- 
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lowing:  nutrition;  family  Income  supple- 
mentation; housing;  transportation;  sani- 
tation; recreation;  adult  education;  disease 
prevention;  education;  medical  care;  em- 
ployment; day  care  and  preschool  pi-ograms; 
family  planning  and  birth  control  services; 
genetic  counseling;  prenatal  care  und  home- 
maker  serv  ices:  budget  planning;  youth  em- 
plov-ment  services;  vocational  training;  re- 
habilitation: consumer  education;  si>eclal 
education;  residential  care;  specialized  foster 
homes;  group  homes  and  institutional  serv- 
ices; family,  marital,  and  premarital  coun- 
seling; protective  services;  legal  services;  and 
Inpatient  and  outpatient  mental  health 
treatment  services. 

"(B)  Such  counseling  function  shall  also 
Include  assistance  to  families  In  dealing 
with  other  agencies  which  have  a  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  the  developmental 
needs  of  children.  Any  Neighborhood  Office 
of  Child  Advocacy,  In  providing  such  assist- 
ance, may  advise  families  as  to  various 
courses  of  action  available  to  them,  may 
accompany  them  In  their  contact  with  such 
other  agencies,  and  may  assist  them  in  pre- 
paring correspondence  or  taking  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  lawful  and  proper  to  se- 
cure appropriate  services  for  their  children. 

"(3)  (A)  The  referral  and  purchasing  serv- 
ices function  of  Neighborhood  Offices  of 
Child  Advocacy  may  be  provided  to  a  family 
with  children  residing  In  the  neighborhood 
served  by  any  such  Office  only  after  the  as- 
sessment and  counseling  functions  of  such 
Office  have  been  provided  to  such  family. 
Such  referral  and  purchasing  services  shall 
be  designed  to  assist  a  family  with  children 
in  .<^ecurlng  any  services  required  to  assure 
the  healthy  development  of  the  chUd  or 
children  of  such  family  or  remedial  assist- 
ance regarding  a  problem  of  such  a  child. 

"(B)  Such  referral  ftinction  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

"(I)  Informing  the  family  of  available 
services; 

"(11)  making  appointments  with  providers 
of  needed  services  on  the  family's  behalf; 

"(111)  discussing  the  child's  problem  with 
the  appropriate  provider  of  services; 

"(Iv)  appraising  the  outcome  of  referrals; 

"(V)  arranging  for  personal  escort  and 
transportation  when  necessary. 

"(C)  (I)  The  referral  function  shall  be  con- 
sidered complete  when  the  agency  or  indi- 
vidual to  whom  a  family  has  been  referred 
by  such  an  Office  ticcepte  responsibility  for 
providing  the  services  necessary  to  meet  the 
problem  giving  rise  to  the  referral. 

"(11)  Whenever  any  Neighborhood  Office  of 
ChUd  Advocacy  has  completed  referral  of  any 
child,  such  Office  shall  maintain  surveUlance 
of  such  child's  progress  and  shall  have 
responsibility  to  re-refer  such  child  if  such 
child's  progress  is  inadequate. 

"(D)  (1)  In  carrying  out  Its  referral  func- 
tion, each  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy  shall  maintain  a  current  and  com- 
prehensive file  of  all  community  services, 
both  public  and  private,  available  In  the 
neighborhood  served  by  such  Office. 

"(11)  In  carrying  out  such  function,  each 
such  Office  shall  maintain  records  of — 

"(I)  all  agreements  currently  in  effect  be- 
tween such  Office  and  agencies  or  individuals 
accepting  referrals  from  such  Office;  find 

"(II)  evaluations  of  the  results  of  referrals 
previously  made  by  such  Office. 

"(4)  (A)  In  the  event  that  the  services  re- 
quired by  a  child  are  inadequate,  unavailable, 
or  beyond  the  financial  capability  of  the 
family  of  such  child,  a  Nelgjaborhood  Office 
of  Child  Advocacy  may,  if  it  deems  appro- 
priate act  as  purchasing  agent  to  assist  the 
family  of  such  child  in  securing  and  paying 
to  the  services  needed  by  such  child. 

"(B)  A  nelghorhood  Office  of  Child  Advo- 
cacy may  not  expend  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  services  for  any  child  unless — 


"(l)  such  Office  has  made  an  assessment 
of  such  child's  needs  and,  as  a  result  of  such 
assessment,  such  Office  has  determined  that 
such  child  needs  such  services; 

"(11)  the  family  or  guardian  of  such  child 
has  been  Involved  In  the  decision  of  such 
Office  to  seek  such  services  and  agrees  with 
the  services  chosen  by  the  Office  to  meet 
such  child's  needs; 

"(Hi)  the  services  required  are  either  un- 
available In  the  community  in  which  such 
child  resides,  or  the  services  available  to  such 
child  under  other  programs  are  Inadequate 
to  meet  such  child's  needs;  and 

"(Iv)  the  Office  has,  after  full  investiga- 
tion, determined  that  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  such  services  are  not  available  to  such 
child  through  sources  other  than  the  Office. 

"(C)  Any  such  Office  shall.  In  purchasing 
services  for  any  child,  obtain  such  services 
from  agencies  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing priorities — 

"(1)  first,  from  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  which  presently  provide  the 
required  service  in  an  effective  and  efficient 
manner; 

"(11)  second,  from  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  which  do  not  presently  pro- 
vide the  required  service,  but  Is  willing  and 
capable  of  expanding  Its  functions  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  child; 

"(Hi)  third,  from  any  provider  of  service 
which  presently  provides  the  required  serv- 
ice in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner; 

"(iv)  fourth,  from  a  provider  of  service 
which  does  not  presently  provide  the  re- 
quired service,  but  is  willing  and  capable  of 
expanding  Its  functions  to  meet  the  needs 
of  such  child;  and 

"(V)  fifth,  by  creating  (through  the  mak- 
ing of  a  demonstration  grant  to  an  appropri- 
ate public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  for 
such  purpose)  a  new  program  to  provide  the 
required  services. 

"(D)  Services  provided  by  any  Neighbor- 
hood of  Child  Advocates  may  be  provided 
through  contract,  purchase,  or  the  creation 
of  new  programs,  but  shall  not  be  provided 
directly  by  such  Office. 

"(5)  (A)  Each  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy  shall  maintain  current  records  re- 
garding all  services  provided  by  and  all  ex- 
penditures made  by  It,  in  accordance  with 
requirements  of  this  part  and  regulations  of 
the  Director,  and  shall  provide  a  continuing 
record  of  each  child  who  receives  services 
provided  by  such  Office. 

"(B)  Such  records  shall  Include  such 
demographic  Information,  such  information 
respecting  services  provided  by  such  Office,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 
and  an  evaluation  by  such  Office  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  various  providers  of  serv- 
ices (In  the  community  served  by  such  Of- 
fice) determined,  among  other  factors,  on 
the  experience  that  clients  of  such  Office 
have  had  with  such  providers. 

"(C)  Separate  records  shall  be  kept  on  the 
amount  of  funds  allotted  by  the  Office  for 
Individual  families  served  by  It  and  for  each 
category  of  service  provided  by  such  Office. 

"(D)  Whenever  a  family  moves  from  a 
neighborhood  served  by  any  Neighborhood 
Office  of  Child  Advocacy  to  any  other  neigh- 
borhood served  by  any  such  Office,  such  Of- 
fice serving  the  neighborhood  from  which 
such  family  moves  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  such  family,  transfer  its  records  pertain- 
ing to  such  family,  to  the  Neighborhood 
Office  of  Child  Advocacy  serving  the  area  to 
which  such  family  moves. 

"(6)  All  purchases  of  services  under  this 
section  shall  be  reviewed  every  six  months 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  service  and 
need  for  continuation  of  the  service. 

"(B)  Any  service  which  Is  purchased  for 
more  than  12  months  shall  be  reported  direct- 
ly to  the  President's  Council. 

"(C)  Such  report  shall  state,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to, 


(I)  why  the  purchase  was  originally  neces- 
sary; 

(II)  how  many  persons  In  the  neighborhood 
need  similar  services; 

(ill)  how  many  persona  In  the  neighbor- 
hood receive  similar  services; 

(iv)  what  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
state  and  local  authorities  to  relieve  the  need 
for  such  purchase. 

"(7)  (A)  Each  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy  shall,  whenever  possible,  develop 
and  maintain  roi«.ionahlp8  with  public  and 
private  educational  and  training  Institutions 
under  which  such  Office  will  be  utUlzed, 
whenever  appropriate,  by  such  Institutions 
as  a  training  resource  for  the  training  of 
para-professional  and  professional  personnel. 

"  (B)  Each  such  Office  shall.  In  carrying  out 
its  functions,  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  the  services  of  para-professlonal  per- 
sonnel and  appropriate  individuals  who  are 
residents  of  the  area  served  by  such  Office  as 
'Neighborhood  Health  Representatives'. 

"(C)  With  the  approval  of  the  Director,  any 
such  Office  may  provide  services  through  in- 
dividuals not  licensed  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices, if  such  Office  determines  that  utilization 
of  such  individuals  to  provide  such  services 
Is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  utilization  and 
training  by  such  Office  of  personnel  needed  to 
perform  such  services. 

"(D)  Each  such  Office  shall  make  maximum 
use  of  volunteer  workers  and  shall  attempt 
to  assure  the  utilization  of  young  people  and 
the  aged  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  with 
respect  to  children  (or  the  families  of  chil- 
dren )  who  are  In  need  of  services  provided  by 
such  Office. 

"APPLICATIONS   FOR    GRANTS 

"Sec.  1174.  (a)  (1)  Grants  under  section 
1171  may  be  made  only  upon  application 
therefor  by  one  or  more  sponsors  each  of 
which  is  a  private  nonprofit  agency  or  orga- 
nization. 

"(2)  Grants  under  section  1171  shall  be 
in.  such  amounts,  on  such  terms  azid  condi- 
tions, and  paid  at  such  time  or  times,  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe in  order  most  effectively  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  and  protect  the 
financial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  any 
application  for  a  grant  under  section  1171 
unless  such  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by — 

"(1)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Direc- 
tor that  the  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy  with  respect  to  which  such  ap- 
plication Is  submitted  will  be  governed  by 
a  Neighborhood  Council  on  Child  Develop- 
ment which  meets  the  requirements  and 
other  criteria  contained  In  section   1175; 

"(2)  reasonable  assurances  that  Federal 
funds  paid  pursuant  to  any  such  grant  will 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  In  accordance  with  applicable  provisions 
of  this  part  and  reg^ulatlons  promulgated 
thereunder; 

"(3)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  ap- 
pllcant  win  provide  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  Director  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  such  Fed- 
eral funds; 

"(4)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  make  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  manner  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  require,  and  will  keep  such  rec- 
ords and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Director  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 
" (5)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  Neigh- 
borhood Office  of  Child  Advocacy  with  re- 
spect to  which  much  grant  Is  requested  wUl 
undertake  to  cooperate  with,  and  whenerer 
appropriate  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies providing  servloes  for  children  In  tb* 
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area  to  be  served  by  such  Office,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  community  planning 
councils,  local  school  districts,  family  service 
agencies,  community  mental  health  centers, 
mental  health  and  public  health  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  welfare  agencies,  com- 
munity action  councils.  Model  Cities'  Boards, 
and  local  consumer  organizations;  and 

"(6)  indications  of,  and  srupport  for.  the 
Office  from  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  politi- 
cal subdivision  In  which  Office  is  to  be  located 
and  local  private  and  public  agencies  serving 
the  area  to  be  served  by  such  Office. 

"NEIGHBORHOOD  COUNCILS  ON  CHILD 
DEVZLOPMENT 

"Sec.  1175.  (a)  (1)  The  agency  or  organiza- 
tion designated  to  plan  the  NOCA  shall  form 
a  Neighborhood  Council  on  Child  Develop- 
ment serving  as  the  governing  body  of  any 
Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Advocacy  shall 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  nine  or  more 
than  twenty-one  members. 

"(2)  At  least  one-half  of  the  members  of 
any  such  Council  shall  be  Individuals  repre- 
senting residents  of  the  neighborhood  served 
by  the  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Ad- 
vocacy governed  by  such  Covmcll;  and  one 
member  shall  be  such  an  Individual  who  has 
not  attained  age  twenty-one,  but  who  has 
attained  age  fifteen. 

"(3)  Members  of  any  such  Council  may  be 
elected,  or  appointed,  or  some  may  be  elected 
and  some  appointed. 

"(4)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  any 
such  Council  shall  not  exceed  three  years. 

"(h)  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  any 
such  Council  shall  Include — 

"(1)  the  selection  and  employment  of  an 
Individual  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Office  of  Child  Advocacy  governed 
by  such  Council,  which  Director  shall  have 
authority  to  secure  through  employment  or 
under  contract  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary,  subject  to  budgetary  llm- 
Itatlons.  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  such 
Office; 

"(2)  the  development,  for  the  neighbor- 
hood served  by  such  Office,  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  provide  services  for  the  children 
of  such  neighborhood  designed  to  meet,  In 
aooordance  with  priorities  csontalned  in  the 
plan,  the  needs  of  such  children,  and  to  de- 
velop new  and  improve  existing  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  children; 

"(3)  the  maintenance  of  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Office  which  it  governs; 

"(4)  the  establishment  of  personnel  pol- 
icies; 

"(5)  acting  as  an  appeals  body  for  parents 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  services  provided 
for  their  children  by  the  Neighborhood  Office 
of  Child  Advocacy  governed  by  such  Coun- 
cil; 

"(8)  the  asffumptlon  of  responsibility  for 
coordinating  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  services  for  children; 

"(7)  the  development  of  effective  and  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  the  Governor's  Council 
(if  any)  for  the  State  In  which  such  Council 
serves  and  with  officials  of  the  political  sub- 
division m  which  is  located  the  Neighbor- 
hood Office  of  Child  Advocacy  governed  by 
such  Council; 

"(8)  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget 
for  the  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Advo- 
cacy governed  by  such  Council,  and  the  sub- 
mission periodically  of  reports  to  State  and 
Federal  Councils  on  Child  Development  on 
the  conduct  of  the  programs  operated  by  the 
Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Advocacy  gov- 
erned by  such  Council,  results  of  evalua- 
tions by  the  Council  of  services  rendered  by 
such  Office,  and  the  projected  needs  of  such 
Office; 

"(9)  whenever  it  deems  the  same  to  be 
desirable  and  feasible,  to  develop  and  submit 
to  the  Director  applications  for  demonstra- 
tion programs  under  section   117S;    and 

"(10)  otherwise  to  take  such  action  as  may 


be  appropriate  to  comply  with  the  assurances 
provided  or  required  to  be  provided  under 
section  1174(b) . 

" EXPERIMENT .*L    PROGRAMS   FOR   COMPREHENSIVE 
CHILD  CARE 

"Sec.  1176.  (a)  The  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval Of  the  President's  Council,  Is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  to  make  to  any  Neighborhood 
Office  of  Child  Advocacy  which  has  received 
a  grant  under  section  1171  a  sp)eclal  demon- 
stration grant  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  Office  to  establish  new  experimental 
programs  of  comprehensive  child  care. 

"(b)  No  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  by  the  Director 
if  such  application  Is  submitted  with  respect 
to  a  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Advocacy 
which  first  received  a  grant  under  section 
1171  mere  than  6  months  prior  to  the  date 
such  application  Is  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector. 

"(c)  *Any  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  must  include — 

"(1)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  dem- 
onstration program  with  respect  to  which 
?\ich  grant  Is  requested  will  be  carried  out 
■  In  the  neighborhood  served  by  the  Neighbor- 
hood Office  of  Child  Advocacy  with  respect 
to  which  such  grant  is  requested  by  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization; 

"(2)  reasonable  assurances  that  such  pro- 
gram will  be  consistent  with  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  developed  for  such  Office  pursuant 
to  section  1175(b)(2)  by  the  Neighborhood 
Council  Development  governing  such  Office; 

"(3)  reasonable  assurances  that  not  less 
than  30  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram will  be  furnished  from  non-Federal 
funds;  and 

"(4)  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will 
be  collected  and  submitted  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  such  program  such  data 
and  information  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe to  enable  him  and  the  President's 
Council  to  evtUuate  the  effectiveness  of  such 
program; 

"(d)  The  Director  shall,  upon  receipt  by 
him  of  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section — 

"(1)  submit  copies  of  such  a|>pllcation  to 

"(A)  the  President's  Council;  and 

"(B)    the  Governor's  Council   (if  any)    of 
the  State  wherein  is  located  the  Neighbor- 
hood Office  of  Child  Advocacy  with  respect  to 
which  such  grant  Is  requested; 
for  comment  and  approval;  and 

"(2)  review  the  possibility,  In  the  event 
such  application  meets  the  conditions  for 
approval  for  a  grant  under  this  section,  of 
funding  the  program  with  respect  to  which 
such  grant  is  requested  from  fimds  available 
for  Federal  programs  (other  than  the  pro- 
gram established  by  this  part) . 

"(e)  No  grant  tmder  this  section  may  be 
made  unless  the  application  therefor  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President's  Council,  and,  in 
the  event  that  there  is  a  Governor's  Council 
In  the  State  wherein  Is  located  the  Neighbor- 
hood Office  of  Child  Advocacy  with  respect 
to  which  such  grant  Is  requested,  by  such 
Governor's  Council. 

"governor's  councils  on  child 
development 

"Sec.  1177.  (a)  (1)  The  President's  Council 
shall  take  steps  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment in  each  State  (in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  such  State)  of  a  Governor's  Council 
on  Child  Development  (In  this  part  referred 
to  as  a  'Governor's  Council") . 

"(2)  (A)  The  President's  Council  is  author- 
ized to  provide  such  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  a 
State  in  establishing  a  Governor's  Council 
In  such  State. 

"(B)  The  President's  Council  shall  develop 
and   maintain   close   liaison   with  and  shall 


otherwise  cooperate  with  each  Governor'! 
Council. 

"(3)  The  Governor's  Council  of  any  State 
shall  serve  as  the  State  Child  Advocate  for 
such  State. 

"(b)  (1)  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
any  Governor's  Council  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  developing  a  State  Comprehensive 
Plan  for  Children's  Services; 

"(B)  conducting  a  survey  of  the  State's 
services  for  families  with  children; 

"(C)  making  an  assessment  of  the  needs 
of  families  with  children  In  the  State; 

"(D)  formulating  plans  to  coordinate 
State  programs  affecting  children;  and 

"(E)  advising  the  Governor,  heads  of  State 
agencies,  and  the  State  legislature  regarding 
the  implementation  of  the  State  Compre- 
hensive Plan  for  Children's  Services;  and  the 
preparation  and  submission,  not  less  often 
than  once  each  year,  to  the  Governor,  heads 
of  State  agencies,  and  the  State  legislature 
of  a  full  and  complete  report  regarding  the 
implementation  of  such  Plan,  together  with 
its  recommendations  for  legislation  designed 
to  Implement  such  Plan. 

"(2)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  each  Gov- 
ernor's Council  to  cooperate  with  and  asslit 
any  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Advocacy 
which  Is  located  in  the  State  served  by  such 
Council  with  a  view  consolidating  and  im- 
proving child  care  services  in  the  State. 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  Any  Governor's  Council  shall 
be  composed  of  15  members. 

"(B)  At  least  10  of  such  members  shall  be 
representatives  of  consiuners  of  children's 
and  families'  services,  who  live  in  the  State 
served  by  such  covmcll. 

"(C)  Not  more  than  7  of  such  members 
shall  be  professionals  with  recognized  com- 
petence In  formulating,  innovating,  plan- 
ning, assessing,  or  delivering  children's  serv- 
ices. 

"(D)  Members  of  legislative  bodies  shall 
be  Ineligible  for  membership  in  such  Coun- 
cil. 

"(d)(1)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
such  State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
State  in  meeting  the  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary costs  of — 

"(A)  operating  the  Governor's  Coimcll  in 
such  State; 

"(B)  preparation  by  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil of  the  State  Comprehensive  Plan  for  OhU- 
dren's  Services; 

"(C)  preparation  by  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil of  its  annual  progress  report; 

"(D)  the  conduct,  by  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil of  its  data  collection  and  program  evalua- 
tion activities;  and 

"(E)  carrying  on  such  other  activities  as 
may  be  required  under  this  part  or  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Director. 

"(2)  No  grant  to  a  State  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  costs 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

"(3)  In  considering  applications  for  grant! 
under  this  subsection,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  applications  from  States  In  which 
there  Is  located  one  or  more  Neighborhood 
Offices  of  Child  Advocacy. 

"establishment  or  additional  councils  oh 
child  development 

"Sec.  1178.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  Council* 
authorized  to  be  established  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  such  addi- 
tional Councils  at  appropriate  levels  in  the 
Federal  and  In  State  governments  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  In 
such  amounts,  made  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, and  paid  at  such  time  or  times,  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  Director  shall  pre- 
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scribe  most  effectively  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  protect  the  financial 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"SUBPART  IV — APPKOPRIATIONS;  GENERAL  PRO- 
VISIONS: AND  DEFINITIONS  OF  "AUTHORIZA- 
TION OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1181.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary. 

"ACCEPTANCE  OF  SERVICES  TO  BE  ON  VOLUNTARY 
BASIS 

"Sec  1182.  No  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy  shall  coerce  any  ffunlly  to  accept 
services  provided  by  such  Office,  but  each 
such  Office  shall  actively  encourage  all  eligi- 
ble residents  of  the  neighborhood  served  by 
such  Office  to  accept  the  services  provided  by 
the  Office  and  all  residents  of  such  neighbor- 
hood to  participate  as  volunteer  workers  in 
carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Office. 

"CONFIDENTIALITT   OF  RECORDS 

"Sec.  1183.  {&)  (\)  Each  Neighborhood  Of- 
fice of  Child  Advocacy  shall  treat  all  records 
pertaining  to  children  and  families  who  are 
receiving  or  have  received  services  provided 
by  such  Office  as  confidential  and  shall  main- 
tain such  records  in  such  manner  as  to  pro- 
tect such  records  of  individuals  with  respect 
to  whom  such  records  pertain. 

"(2)  Such  records  pertaining  to  any  child 
shall  be  available  for  Inspection  and  review 
by  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such  child 
and  Information  contained  therein  may  be 
made  available  to  other  persons  (Including 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  individual) 
authorized  by  the  Neighborhood  Office  of 
Child  Advocacy  to  receive  such  information, 
but  only  if  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  agrees  In  writing  that  such  Informa- 
tion may  be  made  available  to  any  such 
other  person. 

"(b)  If  any  Individual  divulges.  In  contra- 
vention of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 
Information  referred  to  In  such  subsection 
pertaining  to  any  persons,  such  person  may 
(without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy) bring  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  an  action  against  such 
individual  for  the  recovery  of  whichever  of 
the  following  amounts  is  the  greater — 

"(1)   $500,  or 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the 
actual  damages  (if  any)  sustained  by  such 
person  by  reason  of  the  action  of  such  indi- 
vidual In  divulging  such  information. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  person  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  individual  is  pre- 
paring to  take  any  action  which  would.  In 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  divulge  information  referred  to  In  such 
subsection  pertaining  to  such  person,  such 
person  may  bring  a  civil  suit  In  the  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
join such  Individual  from  taking  such  action. 
"fees  for  services 

"Set.  1184.  (a)  Each  Nelghlxirhood  Office 
of  Child  Advocacy  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  Impose  fees  for  serv- 
ices provided  for  children  or  families  with 
children  by  such  Office.  The  amount  of  the 
Tee  Imposed  for  any  service  shall  be  related 
to  the  ability  to  pay  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Director)  of  the  family  of 
the  person  receiving  such  service. 

"(b)  Any  family  with  an  income  below  the 
level  of  Income  determined  to  be  required, 
for  families  of  the  same  size  as  such  famUy 
and  living  in  the  same  region  (as  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  as  such 
ramUy,  to  maintain  a  moderate  living  stand- 
ard BhaU  be  regarded  as  unable  to  pey  any 
'ee  for  services  provided  by  any  Neighlx>rtiood 
Office  of  Child  Advocacy. 

"(c)  -nie  abUlty  of  any  family  with  an  in- 
Inoome  above  that  referred  to  in  subsection 


(b)  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
Inoome  of  such  family  as  related  to  the  level 
of  lncom.e  of  other  families  of  the  same  size 
and  living  in  the  same  region  (as  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics). 

"(d)  Persons  unable  to  pay  in  cash  the 
amount  of  any  fee  imposed  for  sendees  re- 
ceived by  them  or  by  members  of  their  fami- 
lies may  be  permitted  by  any  such  Office  to 
pay  such  fee  by  contributing  p>erso(nal  serv- 
ices needed  by  such  Office. 

"(e)  No  fee  shall  be  charged  to  any  per- 
son by  any  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Ad- 
vocacy for  or  on  account  of  any  assessment 
of  need  or  counseling  services  provided  by 
such  Office. 

"(f)  In  no  event  shall  the  fee  charged 
by  any  such  Office  for  any  sen-loe  provided 
by  it  exceed  the  cost  of  such  service  to  such 
Office. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  1185.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(a)  The  term  'neighborhood'  as  used  In 
cotmectlon  with  the  area  served  by  any  Neigh, 
borhood  Office  of  Child  Advocacy,  means 
an  area  In  which  there  resides  not  less  than 
2,000  and  not  more  than  10,000  children,  and 
wherever  possible  should  coincide  with  the 
jurisdictions  served  by  the  other  Federal 
child-serving  programs. 

"(b)  The  term  'child'  means  an  individual 
who  has  not  attained  age  18. 

"(c)  The  term  'children's  services'  means 
those  programs  which  provide  the  educa- 
tional, social,  health  and  mental  health, 
nutritional,  and  physical  services  needed 
for  children  to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

"(d)  The  term  'provider  of  children's  serv- 
ices' means  any  public  or  private  agency  or 
institution  which  as  part  of  its  mission  pro- 
vides directly  or  indirectly  services  to  chil- 
dren and /or  their  families  to  aid  or  lmp«rove 
the  children's  personal  development  and  to 
protect  their  welfare  including  health  and 
mental  health,  educational,  and  social  serv- 
ices and  any  similar  or  related  program. 

"(e)  The  term  'low  Income  family'  shall  be 
determined  by  regulation  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  definition  used  by  other  re- 
lated Federal  programs  as  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Section  by  Section  Analysis 

Sec.  1152.  States  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  a  national 
child  advocacy  system  to  focus  the  Nation's 
resource  on  the  needs  of  our  children,  to  co- 
ordinate, consolidate  and  evaluate  existing 
programs  and  to  propose  new  programs  and 
methods  to  Insure  the  healthy  development 
of  our  children. 

Sec.  1161.  (a)  Establish  a  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Development  to:  develop  a  na- 
tional children's  policy;  recommend  legisla- 
tion; establish  priorities  for  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  children;  review  the 
budgets  of  such  agencies;  and  evaluate  dem- 
onstration projects  and  other  Federal  child 
service  programs. 

Sec.  1162.  (a)  Establishes  an  Office  of  Child 
Development  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

(b)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President's 
Council,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  shall;  assist  the  President's 
Council;  help  coordinate  Federal  children's 
program;  assist  in  developing  legislation  and 
budgetary  proposals;  establish  and  admin- 
ister child  advocacy  demonstration  projects; 
and  establish  and  administer  demonstration 
projects  In  connection  with  existing  Federal 
programs. 

Sec.  1171.  (a)  Gives  the  Director,  with  the 
President's  Coimcil's  approval,  authority  to 
establish  and  fund  not  more  than  20  Neigh- 
borhood Ofllces  of  Child  Advocacy  (NOCA) 
to  determine  the  cost-effectiveness  of  present 
programs  and  to  teat  experimental  programs. 

The  Director  shall:  evaluate  the  effective- 


ness of  such  Offices  In  assisting  and  refer- 
ring children  to  the  appropriate  services; 
and  submit  after  5  years,  an  evaluation  re- 
port to  the  President's  Council  and  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  termination  of  such  of- 
fices or  for  the  transfer  to  an  appropriate 
Federal  agency  for  continued  operation. 

(b)  Directs  that  the  NOCA's  be  established 
in  various  geographic  regions  and  that  per- 
sons served  by  such  offices  be  representative 
of  diverse  racial  and  socio-economic  groups. 

Sec.  1172.  Authorizes  the  Director  to  make 
planning  grants  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  or  organizations  desirous  of 
establishing  a  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy. 

Sec.  1173.  (a)  Describes  duties  and  func- 
tions of  each  Neighlxirhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy  (NOCA)  Including  responsibility 
to:  assess  the  needs  of  neighborhood  chil- 
dren; publicize  NOCA's  existence  amd  serv- 
ices; counsel  famines  with  children  needing 
assistance;  refer  such  families  to  appropriate 
agencies;  purchase  services.  If  necessary;  and 
provide  training  facilities  for  interested  pro- 
fessionals and  para-professionals. 

(b)  The  NOCA  assessment  shall  Include 
the  nutritional,  medical,  psychological,  social, 
educational,  recreational,  vocational  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  neighborhood  children.  The 
counseling  and  referral  function  shall  In- 
clude determination  of  a  family's  needs,  ex- 
plaining what  programs  are  available  and 
directing  families  to  these  programs.  The 
NOCA  shall  keep  note  of  a  child's  progress 
and  maintain  adequate  records  of  all  Its 
cases. 

(b)  (4)  (5)  If  Indeed  services  are  unavail- 
able and  it  Is  determined  that  the  family 
cannot  afford  such  services,  the  NOCA  is 
authorized  to  purchase  the  services  for  the 
child.  Accurate  records  of  any  such  pur- 
chase must  be  maintained  by  the  NOCA. 

(b)  (6)  Any  purchase  shall  be  reviewed 
every  six  months  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  service  and  its  continued  need.  Any  serv- 
ice purchased  for  more  than  12  months  shall 
be  reported  to  the  President's  Council  de- 
tailing the  reason  for  the  original  purchase, 
how  many  persons  need  and  receive  similar 
services,  and  what  steps  are  being  taken  by 
state  and  local  authorities  to  relieve  tlie 
need  for  sxich  purchase. 

Sec.  1174.  Details  the  procedure  for  ap- 
plying for  NOCA  grants. 

Sec.  1175.  (a)  The  agency  which  estab- 
lishes a  NOCA  shall  also  form  a  Neighbor- 
hood Council  on  Child  Developmient  com- 
posed of  neighborhood  residents  and  quail- 
fled  professionals  which  shall  be  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  NOCA. 

(b)  The  Neighborhood  Council  shall  se- 
lect the  Director  of  the  NOCA,  establish  ap- 
propriate personnel  p>oUcles;  develop  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  neighborhood  child  serv- 
ices; prepare  the  annual  budget;  emd  aCt 
as  an  appeals  body  for  jiarents  dissatisfied 
with  services  provided  by  NOCA. 

Sec.  1176.  Authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  Council,  to  give  to 
any  NOCA  a  special  demonstration  grant  to 
allow  such  NOCA  to  establish  experimental 
programs  of  comprehensive  child  care. 

Sec.  1177.  States  that  the  President's 
Council  shall  encourage  the  establishment  in 
each  state  of  a  Governor's  Council  on  Child 
Development  which  shall  survey  the  needs  of 
the  state's  children,  serve  as  the  state's  child 
advocate  for  Its  children,  develop  a  state  plan 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  its  children,  review 
action  taken  by  appropriate  state  agencies, 
and  assist  NOCA's  located  within  the  state. 

Sec.  1178.  Authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  to  make  grants 
to  any  additional  Councils  at  appropriate 
levels  of  state  end  federal  government  as 
may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ot 
this  Act. 

Sec.  1181.  Authorizes  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations. 
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B*c.  1182.  States  that  the  NOCA  shall  en- 
courage neighborhood  families  to  avaU  them- 
Belvea  of  Its  service,  but  shall  exert  no  co- 
ercion on  them  to  use  the  facilities. 

Sbc.  1183.  All  reoordfl  of  the  NOCA  shall 
remain  confidential  and  shall  be  open  only  to 
the  concerned  family  and  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  service  agency  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  family. 

Sxc.  1184.  Each  NOCA  shall  Impose  fees 
for  Its  services  except  simple  assessment  and 
counseling  services.  Such  fees  shall  be  based 
on  an  "ability  to  pay"  schedule  determined 
by  the  NOCA  Director.  Persona  unable  to 
pay  may  contribute  personal  services  to  the 
NOCA.  No  fee  shall  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
service  provided. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.1415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
rail  transportation  of  freight  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  general  pur- 
pose boxcars  owned  by  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  meet  the  basic 
cause  of  the  critical  boxcar  shortage 
which  persists  today,  not  only  In  my  re- 
gion, but  across  the  Nation.  Repeating 
the  statement  I  made  when  I  introduced 
this  legislation  in  the  last  Congress. 
"There  simply  are  not  enough  boxcars." 

This  bill  would  enlarge  our  Nation's 
overall  boxcar  fleet  by  arranging  for  the 
construction  and  purchase  of  boxcars 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  thereby  releasing  those 
cars  presently  in  use  by  DOD.  This  meas- 
ure is  vitally  needed.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Defense  is 
holding  cars  at  many  shipping  points 
across  the  country  and  paying  quite  sub- 
stantial demurrage  charges  on  them; 
while  at  the  same  time,  grain  Is  over- 
flowing the  elevators  and  spoiling  on  the 
ground  in  the  Midwest,  while  coal,  per- 
ishables, and  other  products  are  also 
waiting  to  be  transported  from  points 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  national  defense  pur- 
poses undoubtedly  require  at  times  that 
cars  be  held  at  various  shipping  points. 
This  is  understandable  and  justifiable. 
This  bill  would  provide  adequate  cars 
for  such  purposes,  would  ease  their  ad- 
ministrative burdens  while  also  saving 
taxpayers'  money.  Not  only  would  this 
represent  a  wiser  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment funds,  but  it  could  ultimately  pro- 
duce a  net  savings  in  the  national  budget. 

The  important  thing,  however.  Is  that 
funds  will  be  spent  in  a  positive  way — 
In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  critical  box- 
car shortage  rather  than  for  continued 
pasnnent  of  excessive  charges  In  the  na- 
ture of  parking  fines  on  cars  which  are 
so  desperately  needed,  but  which  are  sit- 
ting idle  at  various  places  throughout 
the  Nation. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  Is  not  Intended 
to  prejudice  any  current  efforts  within 
the  Congress  or  the  Executive  which  are 
directed  at  other  aspects  of  the  boxcar 
shortage  problem.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  to  establish  proper  rates,  demurrage 
charges,  penalties,  and  other  regulations 
to  increase  boxcar  utilization.  But  this 
proposal,  which  has  received  support 
from  east  and  west,  deals  with  the  basic 
problem  of  inadequate  boxcar  supply. 


Mr.  President,  within  a  few  months, 
combines  and  harvest  crews  wiU  be  mov- 
ing into  the  Kansas  wheatflelds;  but 
as  farmers  and  grain  dealers  across  the 
Midwest  are  well  aware,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  this  new  crop  reaches  the 
market. 

Unf ortimately,  however,  this  is  no  new 
problem  to  the  people  of  the  Midwest. 
The  first  case  to  be  held  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — Docket 
No.  1-1887— was  a  petition  by  farmers 
in  the  Dakota  territory  complaining  of 
inadequate  boxcar  supply. 

In  my  State  today,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  economic  loss  due  to  the 
boxcar  shortage  runs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  million  per  year. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  no 
longer  sectional;  it  is  a  national  prob- 
lem of  awesome  complexity  which  affects 
not  only  market  price  structures,  but 
international  trade  as  well.  The  problem 
today  is  no  longer  seasonal;  it  is  year- 
roimd. 

I  would  particularly  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  harvest  was  transported 
more  expeditiously  last  year  than  it  has 
been  in  several  years,  for  which  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  rail- 
roads, and  grain  dealers  alike  are  to  be 
commended.  Through  cooperation  of  this 
tyT>e,  many  of  the  problems  now  plaguing 
this  entire  area  of  commodity  transpor- 
tation can  be.  I  am  convinced,  satis- 
factorily resolved. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  it  is  simply 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  railroads 
alone — given  their  present  financial  con- 
dition— to  be  able  to  build  or  purchase 
adequate  numbers  of  boxcars  sufficient 
for  the  transportation  of  the  essential 
commodities  of  this  Nation.  Moreover,  it 
is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  Federal  Treasury  may  be 
wasted  by  the  military  paying  the  tm- 
necessary  demurrage  charges. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  redirect  the  Government's 
vital  resources  to  the  improvement  of 
the  grave  situation.  It  is  unfortimate 
that  this  act  is  necessary,  but  we  simply 
must  face  the  facts.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  due  consideration  to 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  b& 
follows: 

S.   1415 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  rail  trans- 
portation of  freight  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  In   general  purpose  box   cars 
owned  by  the  United  States 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act   (49  U.8.C. 
1,  et  seq.),  la  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 26  as  section  27  and  by  Inserting  before 
such  section  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL     DETENSX    rSXIGHT    CAB8 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (1) 
shall  arrange  for  the  construction  and  pur- 
chase of  such  number  of  general  purpose  box 
cars  (not  less  than  10.000)  as  may  be  neces- 


sary to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  all 
freight  tendered  to  railroads  subject  to  this 
Part  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  suit- 
able for  tranfjjortatlon  In  such  cars,  in  gen- 
eral purpose  box  cars  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  In  general  purpose  box  cars  pro- 
vided In  exchange  for  such  cars  owned  by 
the  United  States,  (2)  may  enter  into  such 
agreements  with  such  railroads  as  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  most 
efficient  use  of  such  cars  owned  by  the  United 
States,  Including  exchange  agreements,  and 
to  provide  for  necessary  rate  adjustments  In 
order  to  recognize  the  United  States'  capital 
Investment  In  such  cars. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  section  (a)(1)  the  sum  of 
$120  million,  such  funds  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  1420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
sale  of  firearms  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers who  are  required  to  purchase  their 
own  firearms  for  service  use  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  excise  tax.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  that 
pistols  and  revolvers  purchased  by  law 
enforcement  officers  with  their  own 
funds,  for  exclusive  use  in  their  duties 
as  officers,  shall  be  exempt  from  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
rectify  an  Inequality  In  the  law  which 
provides  for  the  excise  tax  exemption 
when  the  sale  of  firearms  is  to  State  or 
local  governments  for  law-enforcement 
purposes,  but  refuses  this  exemption  to 
the  Individual  officer  when  he  is  required 
to  purchase  his  own  firearms. 

In  a  number  of  our  cities  and  towns 
in  Alaska  police  officers  are  required  to 
purchase  their  ovra  pistols  or  revolvers, 
and  this  may  well  be  a  common  practice 
in  other  States  as  well.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  an  effort  to 
rectify  this  inequity  In  the  tax  law. 


ByMr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1422.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Emergency  Price  Stabilization  Board  to 
protect  the  public  interest  in  price 
stability  and  the  control  of  inflation. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affaire. 

NATIONAL      EMESGENCT      FBICE       STABILIZATIOM 
BOARD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  establish  an  Emergency 
Price  Stabilization  Board  in  order  to 
restrain  inflationary  wage  and  price  in- 
creases and  so  to  hasten  our  economic 
recovery.  This  Board  stems  from  my  be- 
lief that  the  prime  practical  economic 
policy  move  which  the  administration 
can  take  this  year  is  to  institute  an  effec- 
tive incomes  policy,  and  it  Is  also  the  out- 
grovii;h  of  recommendations  from  busi- 
ness and  banking  leaders  throughout  the 
country  and  of  recommendations  from 
Government  officials  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noticed  with  the 
greatest  of  interest  that  the  President 
has  Imposed  guidelines  on  the  construc- 
tion industry.  I  believe  that  while  the 
construction  Industry  has  been  a  partic- 
ularly serious  offender  in  terms  of  the 
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economy  generally,  many  service  and 
other  aspects  of  industry  leave  very  much 
to  be  desired. 

This  administration  has  found  it  very 
hard  to  grasp  the  nettle,  having  begim  its 
term  with  so  many  fiscal  restrictions  as 
we  have  experienced  up  to  now,  largely 
attributable  to  the  effort  to  sweep  the 
consequences  of  the  Vietnam  war  under 
the  rug.  We  simply  have  to  face  the  con- 
sequences and  have  some  broad-scale 
machinery  for  dealing  with  infiationary 
prices  and  wages. 

The  Emergency  Price  Stabilization 
Board,  which  would  be  established  on  a 
temporar>'  basis  by  the  bill  would  con- 
sist of  three  Presidential  appointees 
from  private  life,  and  would  be  charged 
with  developing  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  price  stabiliza- 
tion problem  as  it  exists  today. 

The  Board  would  have  subpena  power 
to  examine  records  and  witnesses  and 
hold  hearings  as  its  principal  authority. 
Thus  it  could  direct  public  attention  to 
the  course  of  wage-price  decisions.  Al- 
though independent  from  the  executive, 
It  would  recommend  action  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  individual  cases.  It  could  also 
recommend  legislation  or  other  Govern- 
ment action  to  deal  with  structural  bot- 
tlenecks affecting  prices.  The  power  of 
this  Board  would  rest  primarily  upon 
Its  ability  to  give  the  public  reliable  In- 
formation on  the  mechanics  of  wage 
and  price  decisions,  thereby  stimulating 
public  concern  against  inflationary  deci- 
sions; and  also  upon  its  power  of  per- 
suasion in  the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislative  branch. 

In  several  other  respects  the  Board 
\s111  go  substantially  beyond  the  admin- 
istration's present  policies.  For  example, 
it  would,  to  use  the  language  of  the  bill, 
"prepare  and  publish  standards  and  cri- 
teria by  which  decisions  with  respect  to 
wages  and  prices  of  all  kinds  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  their  infiationary 
impact  on  the  economy."  This  mandate, 
while  similar  to  the  3.2-percent  guldepost 
approach  of  the  1960-66  period,  differs 
from  those  guideposts  In  one  important 
respect;  it  would  be  more  flexible,  apply- 
ing different  standards  to  different  In- 
dustries according  to  differences  in  pro- 
ductivity, supply  conditions,  and  market- 
ing factors. 

Another  important  difference  between 
my  bill  and  the  thrust  of  the  administra- 
tion's present  policies  is  the  implicit  em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  the  consumer.  The 
consumer  today  has  no  voice  In  wage- 
price  disputes;  however,  it  is  he  who 
ultimately  bears  the  brunt  of  any  such 
dispute  which  results  In  inflationary 
conditions.  By  requiring  quarterly  re- 
ports to  Congress,  by  enabling  the  Board 
to  hold  public  hearings,  and  by  concen- 
trating wage-price  recommendations  In 
a  fully  staffed  and  independent  agency, 
my  bill  would  pinpoint  to  the  consumer 
the  ramifications  of  wage-price  decisions 
free  of  political  overtones. 

Because  the  Board  would  not  possess 
coercive  powers  to  regulate  Individual 
wage  and  price  decisions,  It  is  important 
that  the  policies  of  the  Board  be  made 
In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  cooperation 
with  business  and  labor.  Therefore,  my 


bill  requires  the  President  to  convene  a 
conference  for  leaders  from  all  sectors 
of  the  economy  in  order  to  secure  this 
cooperation. 

The  blU  Is  based  upon  the  clear  emergen- 
cy which  confronts  us  today:  A  prolonged 
Inflation  which  prevents  us  from  operating 
effectively  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  re- 
duce unemployment  and  which  weakens  the 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  the  bill  contains  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  emergency.  It  also 
provides  for  the  expiration  of  the  Board 
when  the  emergency  has  been  found  to  have 
ended,  or  by  the  end  of  1972,  whichever  Is 
sooner.  The  temporary  natiu-e  of  the  Board 
has  two  reasons:  First,  most  observers  agree 
that  a  voluntary  wage-price  mechanism  Is 
most  effective  over  relatively  short  periods 
of  time.  Second,  the  same  observers  gener- 
ally agree  as  well  that  the  administration 
has  already  laid  the  groundwork  for  dampen- 
ing inflation,  by  eliminating  excess  demand. 
An  Incomes  policy  can  be  particularly  effec- 
tive in  a  slack  economy  when  excess  demand 
has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the  clear 
responsibility  which  previous  administra- 
tions bear  for  our  present  inflationary  prob- 
lems, the  time  is  clearly  over  when  the  Presi- 
dent can  use  these  past  mistakes  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Inflation  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 
The  time  Is  also  clearly  over  when  we  can  af- 
ford to  be  doctrlnnalre  and  Inflexible  about 
the  permissible  means  at  our  disposal  for 
coping  with  Inflation. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  2  years,  we 
have  seen  the  administration  come  a  long 
way  In  developing  ways  to  meet  inflationary 
price  or  wage  actions  or  bottleneck  situations 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  testimony  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  this  year  lists 
several  steps  the  administration  has  taken 
when  It  felt  the  free  market  economy  could 
be  strengthened  by  such  actions.  Two  of 
these — the  publication  of  periodic  Inflation 
Alerts  and  the  appointment  of  a  Purchas- 
ing and  Regulations  Review  Board — stem  di- 
rectly from  recommendations  made  by  Joint 
Economic  Committee  Republicans  last  year. 
The  concept  underlying  the  administration's 
actions  Is  that  the  free  market  economy  Is 
the  best  allocator  of  resources  and  price  lev- 
els we  have,  but  that  restraining  action  Is 
necessary  where  price  and  wage  decisions 
are  made  while  Insulated  from  the  effects  of 
free  market  forces. 

In  testimony  this  year,  the  CEA  remarked 
that  It  was  considering  ways  to  make  the 
elements  of  Its  wage  and  price  policies  "more 
systematic  and  comprehensive,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  adequately  for  their  management." 
"What  Is  called  for."  the  CEA  continued.  "Is 
a  policy  of  doing  what  can  effectively  be  done, 
whenever  It  can  be  done,  and  not  pretending 
to  do  more." 

My  bUl  Is  offered  In  the  spirit  of  accom- 
plishing exactly  what  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Intended. 

In  some  respects  it  will  parallel  the 
work  of  the  CEA.  For  example,  the 
Board's  quarterly  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  will  touch  upon 
many  of  the  issues  covered  by  the  cur- 
rent system  of  inflation  alerts.  However, 
the  independent  status  of  the  Board  will 
enable  It  to  take  a  more  objective  stand 
on  wage  smd  price  developments  than 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  could 
be  expected  to  take.  The  Board  will  also 
examine  the  same  kinds  of  structural 
economic  inefficiencies — such  as  we  find 
In  the  construction  and  oil  industries — as 
do  the  CEA  and  other  executive  branch 
departments.  However,  the  CEA  Itself 


admits  that  It  is  poorly  staffed  to  do  a 
comprehensive  Job  in  this  regard;  and 
in  addition,  neither  the  CEA  nor  other 
executive  branch  agencies  have  the 
power  to  conduct  hearings,  subpena  wit- 
nesses and  records,  and  publicize  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  which  the 
Board  would  be  particularly  well  suited 
to  do. 

My  bill^  holds  the  most  promise  in  its 
potential '  for  developing  an  informed, 
nonpartisan  consensus  that  noninfla- 
tionary  wage-price  behavior  is  the  best 
course  in  the  long  run.  There  are  of 
course  proposals  which  would  go  further 
than  this,  to  impose  a  wage-price  freeze 
or  direct  wage-price  controls.  Aside  from 
the  obvious  logistical  problems  in  enforc- 
ing direct  controls  or  a  freeze,  these 
measures  involve  an  infringement  on 
private  decisionmaking  which  invites 
both  inequity  and  inefficiency.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  they  should  never  be  used, 
but  I  believe  they  are  not  warranted  at 
the  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  can  have  a  measurable  effect 
over  relatively  short  periods  of  time  in 
dampening  infiationary  pressures.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  convinced  that  a  Board 
is  essential  at  this  particular  time,  when 
the  conditions  have  already  been  estab- 
lished for  making  headway  against  in- 
flation. Coming  at  this  time,  a  temporary 
Board  can  help  ensure  that  our  goal  of 
expanding  the  economy  and  reducing 
unemployment  will  not  at  the  same  time 
unleash  new  inflationary  forces.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give  this 
proposal  their  serious  and  sympathetic 
consideration. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY. 
S.  1423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  Counsel  Corporation  to 
insure  full  participation  by  and  on  be- 
half of  imrepresented  citizens  in  admin- 
istrative rulemaking  proceedings.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
ciary. 

PUBLIC     COtTNSEL    COHPORATION    ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  op- 
portunity of  the  public  to  participate  In 
the  Federal  administrative  processes  Is 
fundamental  to  the  entire  notion  of  fair- 
ness and  equity  in  those  processes.  No- 
tice and  the  chance  to  participate  are  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  passed  by  Congress  almost 
25  years  ago  now.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  this  act  is  but  an  Imperfect  guaran- 
tee that  agency  decisionmaking  will  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  public.  Large 
economic  blocs  know  full  well  how  to 
use  the  administrative  processes  to  gain 
favor  and  protection  for  their  special  in- 
terests. The  public  does  not.  And  in  the 
end.  the  public  Is  left  behind. 

The  Federal  administrative  processes 
reach  almost  every  activity  of  every 
American.  Children  attend  federally  as- 
sisted schools;  laborers  work  on  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects  or  in  Industries  regulated  by  the 
Government;  the  Indian,  the  farmer  the 
disabled  veteran,  the  widow,  often  rely 
heavily  on  Government  assistance.  The 
tax    system    Is    administered    through 
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regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  the  meat  we  eat  has  been  in- 
spected pursuant  to  Department  of  Agri- 
culture regxUations;  the  products  we  buy 
are  all  msmufactiu'ed  and  distributed 
within  the  framework  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations worked  out  within  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Yet  how  many  of  our  citizens  know 
about,  much  less  participate,  in  the  de- 
termination of  those  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  so  vitally  affect  them?  Who  is 
their  advocate  in  the  governmental  de- 
cisionmaking process?  In  fact,  until  now, 
they  have  been  imrepresented. 

Much  of  the  administrative  process 
works  in  an  adversary  manner,  even  when 
rulemaking  is  involved.  But  too  often 
the  adversaries  all  represent  a  class  of 
special  interests  vying  for  a  favored  po- 
sition In  the  marketplace  and  in  the 
halls  of  Government.  The  Interests  of 
big  business  are  never  forgotten  in  pro- 
ceedings affecting  their  interests;  the 
Washington  lawyer  sees  to  that,  perenni- 
ally subjecting  the  agencies  to  lopsided 
pressures.  The  large  economic  blocks  In 
our  society  can  afford  to  hire  agents 
who  keep  tabs  on  agency  activities  and 
are  alerted  usually  before  actions  affect- 
ing their  interests  are  initiated.  Whether 
over  cocktails  or  at  lunch,  or  through  the 
Federal  Register  or  trade  journals,  in- 
dustry's representatives  stands  ready  to 
do  battle.  At  hearings  they  appear  with 
an  army  of  engineers,  economists,  and 
other  experts — in  quadruplicate — to  per- 
suade the  agency  that  the  public  interest 
or  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
coincide  with  their  position.  Yet  all  the 
while  the  voice  of  the  consumer,  the  tax- 
payer, the  poor,  are  drowned  out  by  com- 
petition of  more  particularized  Interests. 

Why  should  not  those  who  pay  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  drugs  and  who  rely  on 
them  for  their  daily  well-being  be  repre- 
sented as  well  as  drug  manufacturers? 

Why  should  not  the  purchsisers  and 
viewers  of  television  sets  be  heard  as  well 
as  the  spokesmen  for  the  networks  and 
station  owners? 

Why  should  not  those  who  breathe  pol- 
luted air,  who  are  displaced  by  freeways, 
and  who  buy  and  drive  automobiles  be 
spoken  for  as  well  as  the  automobile 
manufacturers  and  the  concrete  in- 
dustry? 

Why  should  not  airline,  bus.  and  rail- 
way passengers  be  heard  as  well  as  the 
airlines,  bus  companies,  and  railways? 

It  Is  no  secret  that  particiilarized  in- 
terests have  fovmd  effective  representa- 
tion within  the  structure  of  the  Federsd 
Government.  Hardly  a  day  goe^  by  with- 
out the  newspapers  carrying  further  evi- 
dence that  the  agencies  have  become  cap- 
tives of  the  industries  they  regulate.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  represents 
the  farmer.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce represents  businessmen.  The  In- 
terstate Cwnmerce  Commission  repre- 
sents the  carriers.  As  Clifford  Durr,  for- 
mer Federsd  Communications  Commis- 
sioner, described  it: 

In  time  the  vision  of  the  larger  and  more 
distant  public  tends  to  grow  dim. 

Thus,  in  day  to  day  matters  involving 
product  safety.  Federal  contracting,  the 
setting  of  standards,  the  granting  of  li- 


censes, tlie  little  man  goes  unheard  and 
unnoticed.  Louis  Brandeis  observed  in  a 
speech  at  Harvard  in  1905  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  served  by  the  adversary 
system  in  litigation,  where  a  lawyer's 
vigorous  advocacy  is  balanced  by  that  of 
his  opponent.  But,  as  Brandeis  sug- 
gested— referring  to  dealings  with  the 
legislature,  but  equally  applicable  to  pro- 
ceedings before  Federal  agencies — "a  very 
different  condition  is  presented — a  con- 
dition of  great  unfairness  to  the  public," 
when  the  only  voices  heard  are  those  of 
highly  capable  lawj'ers  representing  pri- 
vate interest,  "while  the  public  is  often 
inadequately  represented  or  wholly  im- 
represented." This  continues  to  describe 
most  administrative  proceedings  today. 
Two  years  ago  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
published  a  compilation  of  responses 
from  members  of  major  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  a  questionnaire  I  sent  them  on 
citizen  involvement  and  responsive 
agency  decisionmaking.  The  same  echoes 
on  page  after  page.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  observed  that 
"ordinarily,  the  Board  does  not  specifi- 
cally seek  out  the  views  of  persons  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  present 
their  views  to  the  Board."  That  is  a  short- 
hand way  of  saj'ing  that  only  commer- 
cial interests  regulated  or  directly  af- 
fected are  involved  in  the  administrative 
process.  Commissioner  Johnson,  who  is 
with  us  this  morning,  observed  that 
"citizen  participation  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  process  is 
virtually  nonexistent."  Former  Chairman 
Lee  White,  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, wrote: 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  meanlnglul  citizen 
Involvement  In  the  administrative  process  is 
sorely  lacking. 

Even  the  courts  have  recognized  that 
the  absence  of  public  involvement  in  ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking  is  crucial 
and  that  agencies  caimot  be  relied  on  to 
uphold  the  public  interest  on  their  own. 
As  the  court  of  appeals  observed  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  case: 

The  theory  that  the  Commission  can  al- 
ways effectively  represent  the  listener  in- 
terests .  .  .  without  the  aid  and  participa- 
tion of  legitimate  listener  representatives 
fulfilling  the  role  of  private  attorneys  gen- 
eral is  one  of  those  assimiptions  we  collec- 
tively try  to  worlc  with  so  long  as  they  are 
reasonably  adequate.  When  it  becomes  clear, 
as  it  does  to  us  now.  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
valid  assumption  which  stands  up  under  the 
realities  of  actual  experience  neither  we  nor 
the  Commission  can  continue  to  rely  on  it. 

The  condition  is  not  limited  to  the 
independent  regulatory  agencies.  A  re- 
cent study  completed  for  the  National 
Product  Safety  Commission  analyzed  the 
scope  and  adequacy  of  the  automobile 
safety,  flammable  fabrics,  toys,  and  haz- 
ardous substances  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Commerce, 
and  Health,  Education,  &ni  Welfare. 
That  study  concluded : 

Continual  communications  with  lobbyists 
and  representatives  of  the  regulated  in- 
dustries causes  agency  preoccupation  with 
the  economic  burdens  and  dislocations  that 
specific  safety  standards  woiild  ImpoBe.  .  .  . 
In  sum,  the  consiimer  safety  regiUatory  proc- 
ess In  fact  has  too  often  been  a  dialog  be- 


tween Government  and  Industry,  with  infor. 
mal  communication  not  op>en  to  public 
scrutiny. 

As  a  recommendation,  the  report  has 
this  to  say: 

To  counter  industry  arguments  and  instl- 
tutloual  constraints  limiting  vigorous  agency 
action,  an  independent  voice  speaking  for 
the  generalized  consumer  Interest  should  be 
intruded  into  the  administrative  process. 
That  voice  should  be  heard  in  the  critical 
phases  of  standard  setting  before  specific  pro- 
posals are  published,  and  later,  when  formal 
proposals  have  been  formulated.  The  ubiq. 
ultous  presence  of  the  consumer  spokesman 
should  stiflen  the  spine  of  the  most  thnld 
official. 

After  numerous  hearings  and  extensive 
Investigations  Into  the  administration 
of  P'ederal  programs  affecting  public 
safety,  the  Product  Safety  Commission 
issued  its  report  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  In 
that  report  it  observed  that  while  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  a  Federal  agency 
itself  invariably  defends  the  public  in- 
terest, "most  agency  decisions  represent 
a  compromise  among  contendiiig  fac- 
tions. When  such  a  contest  develops,  the 
weakest  voice  is  often  that  of  the  unor- 
ganized and  unrepresented  consumer." 
The  Commission  concludes: 

Quite  as  private  enterprise  requires  coun- 
sel to  represent  its  Interest  in  dealings  with 
agencies  of  Government,  the  public  requires 
an  Advocate  who  will  defend  consumer  safety 
against  exploitation,  excess,  or  neglect. 

The  poor  people  of  this  country,  quite 
apart  from  their  role  as  consumers,  have 
special  problems  confronting  them  with 
the  special  Federal  programs  designed 
for  their  assistance.  And  a  large  number 
of  Federal  programs  affect  them  directly 
and  intimately.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  adopts 
rules  relating  to  old  age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  medicare,  and  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  administers  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  commodity 
surplus  distribution  program.  The  Labor 
Department  promulgates  rules  relating 
to  programs  for  the  chronically  imem- 
ployed  and  for  welfare  recipients.  The 
list  Is  almost  endless. 

Yet  in  a  recent  study  undertaken  for 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  Prof.  Arthur  Bonfleld  ob- 
served that  a  number  of  agencies  did  not 
even  recognize  that  programs  they  ad- 
ministered had  a  substantial  impact  on 
the  poor,  and  that  even  when  agencies 
recognize  this  impact,  they  usually  do 
not  seek  out  the  views  of  those  affected 
by  the  programs.  Even  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  recently  acknowledged 
that  poor  people  as  a  class  are  not  effec- 
tively represented  before  agencies  with 
respect  to  many  proposed  rules  having 
a  significant  impact  on  the  poor. 

Consumers,  the  poor,  the  elderly,  tax- 
payers, debtors,  tenants — the  list  of  the 
unrepresented  in  an  agency  proceedings 
goes  on  and  on.  At  last  count  over  43 
separate  bills  were  introduced  before  the 
last  Congress  to  provide,  in  some  manner, 
representation  for  the  consuming  pub- 
lic— often  broadly  defined — before  Fed- 
eral agencies.  All  of  these  would,  among 
other  things,  give  the  unrepresented 
public  a  vehicle  through  which  their  in- 
terests could  be  translated  Into  effective 
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representation  and  channeled  through 
the  proper  administrative  channels  to 
reach  Government  decisionmakers.  Pro- 
posed legislation  would  place  this  public 
advocate  in  a  Cabinet-level  agency,  in 
an  independent  agency,  tn  the  Executive 
Office,  in  the  Justice  Department,  or  in 
an  independent  public  corporation.  Each 
approach  has  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, and  many  of  these  have  been 
brought  out  and  will  continue  to  come 
out  in  hearings  on  the  bills.  We  no  longer 
question  the  need  for  effective  represen- 
tation of  the  public  interest  In  the 
agencies  of  the  Government.  We  are  now 
searching  for  the  means  for  more  of  such 
representation. 

I  do  not  believe,  if  we  are  to  leam  from 
history,  that  the  Public  Counsel  should 
be  within  the  traditional  framework  of 
Government.  As  a  full-time  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Government  the  Public  Counsel 
is  more  likely  than  not  to  become  a  cap- 
tive of  tlie  establishment  and  out  of  touch 
with  his  real  constituency.  Thus,  con- 
sidering the  need  so  widely  recognized,  I 
have  opted  for  an  independent  Public 
Counsel  Corporation  with  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  advocacy  in  representing 
the  views  of  the  public  in  Federal  ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  rulemaking  proceedings. 

The  Public  Counsel  Corporation  I  pro- 
pose in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  be  a  nonprofit  corporation 
modeled  after  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  directed  by  a  board  of 
Presidential  appointees.  The  Corpora- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  represent 
directly  or  by  contract  the  interests  of 
the  unrepresented  public  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings, either  on  its  own  initiative  or 
by  request  of  the  agency.  It  could  initiate 
rulemaking  proceedings  and  could  seek 
judicial  review  or  consideration  of  ad- 
ministrative actions  or  inactions  where 
the  issues  involved  substantially  affect 
the  interests  of  the  unrepresented  public. 

The  Corporation  would  also  serve  a 
clearinghouse  fimction  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information  concerning 
rulemaking  affecting  the  imrepresented 
public. 

The  term  "unrepresented  public"  is 
generally  defined  in  the  bill  as  "persons 
or  groups  of  persons  whose  collective  in- 
terests are  not  likely  to  be  adequately 
represented  in  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  because  such  persons  lack 
resources  or  organization  necessary  to 
provide  such  representation."  I  believe 
that  the  Board  of  the  Corporation  can 
determine  the  precise  substantive  areas 
of  involvement  based  on  input  from 
presently  existing  public  interest  orga- 
nizations and  on  a  study  of  areas  where 
the  public  is  not  at  present  adequately 
represented  by  any  groups  of  organiza- 
tions. 

Last  summer  my  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  held 
hearings  on  the  public  counsel  bill  intro- 
duced last  session  (S.  3434).  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader  and  FCC  Conunissloner  Nicholas 
Johnson — two  men  who  have  over  the  pe- 
riod of  recent  years  devoted  as  much  en- 
ergy to  pressing  for  recognition  of  the 
public  interest  in  administrative  deci- 
sionmaking as  anyone  here  in  Washing- 


ton— strongly  and  clearly  made  the  case 
for  this  tjT>e  of  legislation.  Eight  public 
interest  lawyers  participated  in  a  round- 
table  hearing  on  the  bill,  their  experi- 
ences and  problems  in  trying  to  initiate 
or  participate  in  proceedings  before  vari- 
ous agencies  stand  as  strong  testimony 
for  the  need  for  Government  support  of 
public  interest  advocacy. 

We  will  soon  be  continuing  our  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today — 
which  has  been  modified  based  upon  sug- 
gestions at  last  year's  hearings.  I  hope 
that  through  hearings  on  the  Public 
Counsel  Corporation  bill  and  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  we  can  make 
the  agencies  and  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment more  mindful  of  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  public,  and  that  we  can 
begin  to  reverse  the  average  citizen's 
feeling  of  powerlessness  to  Influence  the 
course  of  Government  activities  affect- 
ing his  daily  life. 


ByMr.McGEE: 

S.  1424.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
Improved  health  beneflts  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  employee,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  with  a  truly  compre- 
hensive health  benefits  program.  This 
measure,  built  upon  our  experience  over 
11  years  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  of  1959, 
is  a  logical  next  step  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees  have  the  kind 
of  health  insurance  they  need  and  deserve 
in  this  era  of  inflated  medical  costs. 

The  1959  su:t,  bringing  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  field  of  health  in- 
surance at  a  date  far  later  than  private 
industry  had  entered  it,  was  initially  in- 
tended to  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment competitive  as  an  employer 
by  the  addition  of  this  important 
fringe  benefit.  This  landmark  meas- 
ure which  was  moved  into  opera- 
tion speedily  and  effectively  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  achieved  that  goal. 
But  over  the  years,  the  Government's 
contribution,  established  by  law  as  a  fixed 
dollar  amount,  diminished  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  as  costs  spiraled.  In  1970, 
it  had  dropped  to  28  percent  of  the  high 
option  premium.  And  only  then  did  Con- 
gress act  to  increase  that  percentage  to 
40  percent.  For  years,  employees  con- 
tributed far  more  than  was  envisioned 
in  1959.  Additionally,  gaps  In  coverage 
became  apparent.  Studies  showed  that 
the  multiplicity  of  plans  available  was 
confusing  to  many  who  had  to  make  a 
selection.  And  the  difficult  paperwork 
involved  in  fUing  claims  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  some  insured  employees 
actually  were  getting  what  was  coming  to 
them. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  amends  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Beneflts  Act 
of  1959.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  three- 
fold. 

First,  it  broadens  coverage  to  Include 
legitimate  medical  expenses  not  covered 
by  any  of  the  insurance  underwriters 
who  contract  with  the  CivU  Service  Com- 


mission to  provide  health  benefits  under 
existing  law.  There  are  currently  40  dif- 
ferent plans  operating  under  the  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959.  The  new  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  be  authorized  by  this  bill 
would  not  involve  any  insurance  cturiers. 
The  new  plan  would  be  financed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Second,  the  bill  would  vest  in  the  CivU 
Service  Commission  the  authority  to 
establish  fee  schedules  for  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  hospital  services.  These  sched- 
ules, which  could  be  determined  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
medical  profession,  would  become  gen- 
erally accepted  as  appropriate  fees  to  be 
charged  for  the  kinds  of  services  ren- 
dered in  the  community. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  amount  the  Government  pays  for 
the  cost  of  the  program  from  the  present 
level  of  40  percent  of  the  average  high 
option  premium  to  75  percent,  effective 
3  years  from  enactment. 

I  view  this  program  as  being  vitally 
Important  to  Federal  employees  and  to 
the  Government  itself — important  be- 
cause it  views  the  imperatives  of  health 
care  in  terms  of  today's  health  costs  and 
needs,  not  those  of  11  years  ago.  Present 
health  insurance  coverage  in  many  cases 
is  totally  inadequate  for  our  employees' 
needs. 

Consider  the  areas  of  medical  care  that 
are  not  currently  covered.  Existing  legis- 
lation ignores  the  cost  of  routine  dental 
attention  or  even  dental  disease.  Dental 
care  is  covered  only  If  the  treatment  is 
for  traumatic  injury.  If  an  employee's 
child  is  "lucky"  enough  to  have  his  teeth 
knocked  out  in  an  accident,  his  treat- 
ment is  covered.  Otherwise  the  cost  of 
dental  treatment  comes  out  of  the  em- 
ployee's pocket.  And  who  today  vievra 
orthodontal  treatment — the  straighten- 
ing of  teeth,  which  becomes  more  expen- 
sive every  year — as  somehow  off  the 
beaten  path  of  medical  expenses?  Such 
treatment  is  not  covered.  Present-day 
legislation  also  excludes  the  not  unusual 
expenses  of  eyeglasses  and  hearing  aids. 

A  Federal  employee  who  pays  $350  a 
year  for  health  insurance  under  the 
present  health  benefits  program  must,  in 
almost  all  cases,  pay  all  of  his  dental 
bills,  all  of  the  bills  for  the  routine  care 
of  his  children,  all  of  the  bills  for  eye- 
glasses or  hearing  aids,  plus  a  deductible, 
plus  20  or  25  percent  of  all  other  expenses 
incurred  in  a  year.  It  is  really  not  im- 
common  for  an  employee  to  pay  $500  or 
$600  a  year  for  health  insurance  and 
medical  expenses  and  not  get  a  single 
dime's  worth  of  rebate  from  his  plan. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  unduly  critical  of 
the  present  program.  It  is  among  the 
best  available.  Last  year,  the  Federal 
program  paid  out  $1,180  million  in  bene- 
flts for  8  million  employees  and  family 
members.  But  despite  that  magnificent 
achievement,  the  1959  program  is  simply 
not  adequate.  This  bill  not  only  offers 
the  employee  broader  coverage,  it  vests 
in  the  Civil  Service  Conunlssion  adminis- 
trative and  enforcement  powers.  It  thus 
enables  the  Commission  to  serve  as  a 
servant  of  the  employee,  assuring  that  his 
rights  under  law  will  be  protected,  assur- 
ing that  neither  redtfu>e  nor  a  lack  of 
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understanding  of  the  employee's  various 
entitlements  \\111  stand  between  him  and 
his  due. 

Public  hearings  will  be  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  on  this  legislation  after  the 
Easter  recess.  I  invite  my  colleagues,  the 
administration  officers  of  the  Ci\'il  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  individuals  in  the 
health  insurance  business,  as  well  as  our 
millions  of  Federal  employees  to  review 
my  proposal  and  make  whatever  sugges- 
tions they  deem  constructive  so  that  the 
goal  of  excellent  health  insurance  pro- 
tection can  be  rapidly  achieved. 


By  Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hughes)  : 

8. 1425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk  imtil  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  Commission  on 
Marihuana  and  Dnig  Abuse  from  $1  mil- 
lion to  $4  million. 

The  Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse  was  established  by  Public 
Law  91-513  of  October  27.  1970.  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  drug 
abuse  and  the  use  of  marihuana  in  the 
United  States.  The  studj-  of  marihuana 
will  Include  the  extent  and  nature  of  use 
of  marihuana  in  the  United  States,  an 
evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of  existing 
laws  on  marihuana  and  international 
control  of  marihuana.  The  Commission 
will  also  investigate  the  physical  and 
psychological  effects  of  marihuana  and 
the  relationship  of  Its  use  to  drug  addic- 
tion and  to  aggressive  behavior  and 
crime.  A  report  on  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  relating  to  marihuana  Is  re- 
quired within  1  year  after  the  date  fimds 
become  available  for  the  study. 

The  Commission  will  also  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  said  Investigation 
of  the  causes  of  dnig  abuse  and  their 
relative  significance.  If  advisable,  they 
will  submit  Interim  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  and  within  2  years 
after  the  date  funds  become  available, 
they  will  make  a  final  report  of  their 
findings  and  conclusions.  The  Commis- 
sion win  terminate  60  days  after  the 
submission  of  the  report. 

Since  the  Commission's  formation,  an 
indepth  review  of  its  congressional  man- 
dates has  been  imdertaken.  It  is  becom- 
ing evident  that  the  present  $1  million 
authorization  will  be  insufficient  for  the 
Commission  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  over 
the  next  2  years. 

A  $4  million  authorization  would  insure 
the  ability  of  the  Commission  to  hire  the 
staff  necessary  to  handle  its  daily  affairs 
and  the  staff  cmd  consultants  necessary 
to  undertake  ^)ecial  projects  relating  to 
the  extent,  scope,  and  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  the  marihuana  and  drug  prob- 
lem. Increased  funding  will  aJso  enable 


the  Commission  to  contract  for  special 
services,  such  as  a  comprehensive  htera- 
ture  compilation  and  evaluation,  special 
research  projects,  and  feasibility  studies. 
This  contracting  capability  is  exceed- 
ingly important  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  has  only  1  year  within 
which  to  complete  its  marihuana  investi- 
gation and  the  remaining  year  to  com- 
plete its  general  drug  abuse  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  particular  measure,  be- 
cause it  is  so  imix>rtant  within  our  com- 
pass, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  reference  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  1  day.  or  until  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate,  so  that  if 
there  is  any  objection  from  any  commit- 
tee, it  may  be  recorded.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  cleared,  but  we 
j  ust  want  to  be  sure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Buckley)  : 

S.  1426.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Van 
Buren-Lindenwald  Historic  Site  at  Kind- 
erhook,  N.Y.  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague.  Senator  Buckley,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Van  Buren-Lindenwald  His- 
toric Site  at  Kinderhook.  N.Y.  The  pro- 
posed Lindenwald  National  Historic  Site 
would  preserve  and  protect  the  property 
of  President  Martin  Van  Buren  whose 
public  career  touched  every  aspect  of 
government.  Adequate  facilities  in  exist- 
ing structures  on  the  site  will  allow  the 
public  to  have  great  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  tustorlc  property.  Historians  would 
be  encouraged  to  study  the  site  and  the 
proposed  collection  of  Van  Buren  mem- 
orabilia. Comprehensive  planning  will 
be  coordinated  with  the  appropriate 
State  agencies  to  assure  protection  of  the 
setting  of  Lindenwald. 

The  property  was  purchased  by  Van 
Buren  in  1839  and  consisted  of  a  house 
and  130  acres  of  land.  The  original  house 
on  the  property  was  built  in  1797.  The 
present  property  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 13  acres. 

There  have  been  previous  efforts  to 
preserve  Lindenwald  and  the  National 
Park  Service  has  evaluated  the  site  as  to 
its  possibilities  for  management  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site.  They  have  deter- 
mined that  Lindenwald  is  of  national 
significance  as  the  only  surviving  struc- 
ture closely  associated  with  President 
Van  Buren.  The  only  thing  that  remains 
is  for  action  to  be  taken  to  effectively  set 
up  the  machinery  for  preserving  this  his- 
toric property. 

BUls  on  this  subject  have  been  pre- 
viously introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress including  a  bill  which  I  have  pre- 
viously introduced.  In  this  session.  Con- 
gressman Fish  of  New  York  has  intro- 
duced this  bill  in  the  House  and  I  sun 
hopeful  that  we  will  finally  take  action 
to  preserve  this  historic  property. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUows : 

S.  1426 
A  bill  to  establish  the  Van  Buren-Linden- 
wald Historic  Site  at  Kinderhook,  New 
York,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  preserving  for  the  education  and 
Inspiration  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions the  former  residence  (from  1841  until 
1862)  and  only  remaining  structure  inti- 
mately associated  with  Martin  Van  Buren, 
eighth  F>resident  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  by  gift,  exchange, 
or  purchase  (with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds)  the  real  property  and  Improvements 
thereon  known  as  Lindenwald  and  located 
at  Kinderhook.  New  York,  together  with 
such  adjacent  or  related  lands  and  Interests 
therein  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec- 
essary for  the  esiabllshmeut  of  a  national 
historic  site.  The  property  so  acquired  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  Van  Buren- 
Lindenwald  National  Historical  Site.  The 
Secretary  may  also  acquire  personal  property 
used  or  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
administration  and  interpretation  of  the  na- 
tional historic  site. 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Park  Service,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  administer,  protect,  and  develop  the 
Van  Buren-Lindenwald  National  Historic 
Site,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  25,  1916  (16  U.S.C.,  sec.  1  and 
others) ,  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  historic  Ameri- 
can sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities 
of  national  slgnlflcance.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  21,  1935  (16  U.S.C.. 
sec.  461  and  others). 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  ^for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  1427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  provide  additional 
authority  for  the  cancellation  of  disas- 
ter and  emergency  loans.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference  leg- 
islation to  expand  the  Federal  aid  avail- 
able to  homeowners  and  businesses  for 
reconstruction  following  the  tragic  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  of  February  9. 

This  legislation  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970.  enacted  last  year  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Bayh.  I  am  therefore 
especially  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Sena- 
tor Bayh  as  well  as  by  my  fellow  CaU- 
fomian,  Senator  Cranston,  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  presently  pro- 
vides for  fuU  Federal  grants  to  repair 
and  reconstruct  damaged  or  destroyed 
public  facilities  imder  this  authority. 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
has  announced  that  it  will  provide  ap- 
proximately $232  million  in  grant  aid. 
This  vital  help  will  be  used  to  replace 
damaged  roads,  schools,  sewers  and 
water  mains,  and  other  public  property. 

For  private  property  owners,  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  provides  relief  which,  in 
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my  judgment,  has  been  shown  by  the 
recent  earthquake  to  be  less  effective. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration, 
where  applicable,  are  authorized  to  ex- 
tend disaster  or  emergency  loans  on 
special  terms  when  a  major  disaster  has 
occurred. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  been  the  active  lending  agency  in 
California,  due  to  the  location  of  the 
areas  hardest  hit  by  the  earthquake. 
Under  its  program,  loans  are  made  to 
homeowners  and  businessmen  to  the  ex- 
tent loss  or  damage  or  injury  is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  insurance  or  otherwise. 
After  the  first  $500  the  SBA  is  directed 
to  cancel  $2,500  of  the  principal  of  any 
such  loan,  if  the  loan  is  made  to  cover 
losses  and  damage  and  injury  resulting 
from  major  disasters  as  determined  by 
the  President.  Moreover,  the  SBA  may 
in  its  discretion  defer  interest  payments 
or  principal  payments,  or  both,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  on  any  such  loan  during  the 
first  3  years  of  the  loan  term. 

Special  provisions  of  present  legisla- 
tion now  allow  these  loans  to  be  made 
without  regard  to  whether  the  required 
financial  assistance  is  available  from 
private  sources. 

Further,  pre.sent  la'.v  provides  that  the 
SBA.  and  the  FHA  under  its  analogous 
aulliority.  may  also  refinance  all  exist- 
ing mortgages  or  other  liens  where  a 
house  or  business  concern  is  totally  de- 
stroyed or  substantially  damaged.  This 
additional  refinancing  is  limited  so  that 
the  amount  refinanced  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  principal  loss  actually 
sustained.  And  such  refinancing  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  for  forgiveness  of 
$2,500  of  the  principal,  and  for  not  re- 
quiring proof  that  aid  was  unavailable 
from  other  sources. 

Mr.  President,  this  present  legislation 
was  fully  considered  by  committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
builds  on  our  past  experience  with  other 
tragic  disasters.  I  seek  to  preserve  the 
carefully  drawn  basic  structure  of  the 
provisions  for  the  SBA  and  FHA  loan 
programs. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  further  aid 
within  those  programs  is  urgently 
needed.  The  legislation  I  introduce  to- 
day would  accomplish  this  by  a  straight- 
forward and  minor  change  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  sections.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, the  benefits  and  limits  of  the 
present  law  would  be  preserved,  except 
as  to  the  amount  of  loan  principal  which 
could  be  forgiven.  Under  the  new  bill, 
the  homeowner  or  businessman  suffer- 
ing under  a  major  disaster  would  still 
have  $2,500  of  the  first  $3,000  of  his  loan 
forgiven.  Thereafter,  however,  he  would 
under  the  new  bill  have  50  percent  of 
the  additional  loan  forgiven  up  to  a 
total  forgiven  amount  of  $20,000.  Under 
this  provision,  a  homeowner  or  business- 
man who  .suffered  a  loss  requiring  a 
$38,000  lean  would  receive  320,000  by 
way  of  forgiven  principal.  I  suggest  this 
50-percent  Federal  forgiveness  is  en- 
tirely fair  because  it  encourages,  but 
does  not  require,  matching  State  aid. 
Senators  will  recall  that  a  Federal-State 
matching-gram  program  was  used  after 
the  Alaskan  earthquake,  and  that  the 


Federal  share  was  set  at  50  percent  in 
that  case. 

Moreover,  I  firmly  believe  this  exten- 
sion of  Federal  aid  Is  vitally  needed  In 
any  community  which  suffers,  as  did 
those  In  southern  California,  vast  dam- 
age to  private  homes  and  businesses. 
Realities  require  that  we  reorganize  the 
crushing  burden  imposed  by  disaster  on 
homeowners  already  struggling  with  a 
heavy  debt  load,  to  maintain  their  own 
house  or  business.  We  must  now  move 
to  extend  the  aid  currently  available  by 
extending  it  to  levels  realistically  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  more  than 
20.000  homeowners  and  businessmen  who 
have  applied  for  help  since  the  earth- 
quake struck  on  February  9. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1427 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  additional  authority  for 
the  cancellation  of  disaster  and  emergency 
loans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 231(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  or 
Injury  Is  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise,  (A)  shall,  In  the  case  of  any 
loan  In  a  principal  amount  of  not  less  than 
$500  or  more  than  $3,000,  cancel  that  part 
of  the  loan  which  Is  in  excess  of  $500,  and, 
In  the  case  of  any  loan  in  a  principal  amount 
of  more  than  $3,000,  cancel  $2,500  of  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loan  plus  50  per 
centimi  oT  that  part  of  the  loan  which  Is  In 
excess  of  $3,000;  except  that  the  total  amount 
canceled  under  this  clause  (A)  shall  not 
exceed  $20,000.  and  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  clause  (A)  shall  be  exercised  only 
with  respect  to  loans  made  to  cover  losses 
and  damage  and  Injury  resulting  from  major 
disasters  as  determined  by  the  President,  and 
(B)  may  defer  Interest  payments  or  prin- 
cipal payments,  or  both.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
on  any  loan  made  under  this  section  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan 
except  that  any  such  deferred  payments  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  determined  under 
section  234  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  232(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  Is 
iiot  compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  other- 
wise, (A)  shall.  In  the  case  of  any  loan  In  a 
principal  amount  of  not  less  than  $500  or 
more  than  $3,000,  cancel  that  part  of  the 
loan  which  Is  In  excess  ol  $500,  and,  In  the 
case  of  any  loan  In  a  principal  amount  of 
more  than  $3,000,  cancel  $2,600  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan  plus  50  per  centum 
of  that  part  of  the  loan  which  Is  In  excess 
of  $3,000:  except  that  the  total  amount  can- 
celed under  this  clause  (A)  shall  not  exceed 
$20,000,  and  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
clause  (A)  shall  be  exercised  only  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made  to  cover  losses  and  dam- 
age resulting  from  major  disasters  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  and  (B)  may  defer 
interest  payments  or  principal  payments,  or 
both,  In  whole  or  In  part,  on  any  loan  made 
under  this  section  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  term  of  the  loan  except  that  any  such 
deferred  payments  shall  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  determined  under  section  234  of  this 
Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  amftidments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  January  1, 1971. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Pastore, 
and  Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.  1428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  404  to  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  Institute  for  the  Continuing  Stud- 
ies of  Juvenile  Justice.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  may  be  aware  that  this  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressmen Tom  Railsback,  Abner  Mikva, 
and  Edward  Biester  and  that  it  has 
strong  bipartisan  support  from  over  100 
cosponsors.  Last  year  both  Congressman 
Railsback  and  I  testified  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  this  pro- 
posal. I  am  pleased  to  commend  Repre- 
sentative Railsback  for  his  creativity,  his 
initiative,  and  his  deep  understanding  of 
this  problem  as  well  as  his  devotion  to 
finding  a  solution  to  it.  I  am  hopeful 
that,  in  light  of  the  recent  report  to 
Congress  by  the  Youth  Development  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration and  heightened  congres- 
sional interest  in  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  we  can  move  favorably 
toward  implementing  such  an  institute. 

The  subject  of  juvenile  crime  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  documented  in 
the  last  few  years.  Yet  if  the  reiteration 
of  the  statistical  facts  helps  us  focus  our 
attention  toward  constructive  action, 
then  they  do  bear  repeating. 

Juvenile  court  statistics  for  1969,  soon 
to  be  published  by  the  National  Center 
for  Social  Sciences  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  re- 
veal that  almost  1  million  juvenile  de- 
linquency cases  were  handled  by  juvenile 
courts  in  1969,  representing  a  10  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  Yoimg 
people  involved  in  court  action  consti- 
tute 2.7  percent  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  17. 

For  the  period  1960-69,  juvenile  ar- 
rests increased  by  90  percent,  compared 
to  an  overall  71  percent  increase  in  total 
arrests.  Even  more  alarming  is  the  fact 
that  juvenile  arrests  for  violent  crimes 
rose  by  148  percent  during  the  same 
period,  according  to  FBI  accounts.  Not 
only  are  youths  becoming  increasingly 
involved  in  all  antisocial  behavior,  but 
they  are  participating  to  greater  degrees 
in  the  serious  crimes  of  murder,  forcible 
rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  a.-isault. 
When  serious  crimes  are  considered,  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  15  make  up  22  per- 
cent of  all  arrests  and  those  imder  18 
almost  one-half.  We  are  forced  to  ask 
ourselves  what  conditions  in  our  society 
and  judicial  system  give  rise  to  such 
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Increases  and  cause  more  than  75  percent 
of  those  juveniles  in  detention  to  one 
day  reenter  the  correction  process. 

What  chance  does  a  juvenile  have  to 
be  rehabilitated,  when  over  39  percent 
of  our  Nation's  juvenile  courts  have  no 
provisions  for  separate  juvenile  facil- 
ities? Young  people  are  often  tossed  into 
jails  and  prisons  along  with  derelicts 
and  hardened  criminals.  Of  those  States 
that  do  have  juvenile  detention  homes, 
more  than  half  of  them  do  not  offer 
any  diagnostic  services  or  studies.  Only 
a  few  States  h?ve  gone  so  far  as  to  de- 
velop regional  detention  facilities  that 
can  provide  more  direct  attention  to  the 
juvenile's  personal  reasons  for  being 
there.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Illinois 
is  currently  moving  toward  a  regionaliza- 
tion  of  correctional  treatment  centers 
and  improving  its  facilities  along  the  goal 
of   community-based  institutions. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
special  problem.s  of  youth  and  the  tech- 
niques and  procedures  we  utilize  for 
handling  delinquents  in  juvenile  courts 
require  flexibility,  significantly  more  un- 
derstanding and  greater  expertise  by  all 
personnel  who  work  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders. The  ultimate  goal  of  our  juvenile 
program  must  be  to  prevent  youths  from 
establishing  a  pattern  of  deviant  be- 
havior and  serious  crime  that  will  even- 
tually bring  them  back  into  our  prisons 
and  jails.  Such  a  goal  requires  com- 
munity support,  for  our  institutions  must 
be  community  based  for  optimum  effec- 
tiveness. These  programs  will  require  a 
new  leadership  and  coordination  from 
the  Federal  level,  both  of  which  have 
been  seriously  lacking. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Youth  De- 
velopment and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Administration,  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President  last  week,  the  case  for 
national  leadership  and  coordination  is 
well  presented.  The  summary  of  major 
findings  reports  the  following: 

There  Is  little  coherent  national  planning 
or  established  priority  structure  among  the 
'major  programs  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  youth  development  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention. .  .  .  There  Is  a  strong  indication 
that  although  bits  and  pieces  of  the  Fed- 
eral response  to  the  problems  of  youth  and 
delinquency  may  be  achieving  their  dis- 
crete objectives,  the  whole,  in  terms  of  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts,  may 
be  less  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts  .  .  .  There 
Is  a  laclc  of  effective  national  leadership 
dealing  with  all  youth  including  delin- 
quents. .  .  .  State  planning  has  been  spas- 
modic and  Ineffective.  ...  No  model  systems 
for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  or  the 
rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youth  that  have 
been  developed  or  implemented. 

The  report  recommends  a  new  na- 
tional program  strategy  and  a  concen- 
tration of  emphasis  on  new  knowledge 
and  techniques  into  a  model  system  for 
guiding  State  and  local  agencies. 

The  Institute  for  the  Continuing  Stud- 
ies of  Juvenile  Justice  which  would  be 
created  under  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing today  offers  the  unification  and 
Federal  leadership  that  is  called  for.  The 
purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  serve  as  an 
information  bank  for  the  systematic  col- 
lection of  data  obtained  from  studies  and 
research  by  public  and  private  agencies 
on  juvenile  delinquency,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  programs  for  the  preven- 


tion of  juvenile  delinquency,  training  of 
youth  corrections  personnel,  and  rehabil- 
itation and  treatment  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers. Aside  from  the  packaging  of  a  vast 
amount  of  data  on  delinquent  behavior, 
the  center  would  provide  short-term 
training  for  corrections  personnel  and 
would  assist  State  and  local  agencies  in 
developing  technical  training  programs 
within  the  States. 

The  Institute  is  to  function  independ- 
ently of  any  other  Federal  agency,  al- 
though it  will  coordinate  its  efforts  with 
those  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  A  director  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  will  serve  as  ad- 
ministrator and  coordinator  of  the  In- 
stitute's personnel  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
Policy  and  planning  for  the  Institute  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Judicial  Center,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
and  14  other  members  who  have  training 
and  experience  in  the  area  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  value  of  a  national  institute  for 
juvenile  justice  has  been  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  hearings  held  in  the  House  by 
both  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  last  year  and 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. 

The  cost  of  our  continued  inaction 
may  be  greater  than  we  think.  We  cnn 
no  longer  afford  to  ignore  one  of  the 
most  serious  social  problems  confront- 
ing our  society. 

I  believe  that  our  juvenile  corrections 
personnel  should  be  fully  prepared  to 
handle  the  special  problems  of  the  young 
offender,  and  that  they  should  have  the 
latest,  most  comprehensive  information 
and  training  pos.>ible.  To  deny  this 
would  mean  an  agreement  to  let  yet 
another  generation  of  our  youth  experi- 
ence a  further  increase  in  delinquent  be- 
havior. This  can  only  mean  wasted  and 
useless  lives.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  tolerate  this  further  human  de- 
struction. Why  should  we  willingly  ac- 
cept the  fact  of  juvenile  crime  when  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  mean  a  difference  that  we 
could  all  see  within  our  own  time? 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOP-S  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    221 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  S.  221, 
the  Fisheries  De^-elopment  Act  of  1971: 
Senators  P.^^store,  Stevens,  Muskie,  Pell, 
Brooke,  Gravel,  Fong,  Inouye. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  urgency  of  congressional  action  on 
legislation  for  the  development  of  the 
American  fishing  industi-y.  Recent  head- 
lines concerning  the  harassment  and 
seizure  of  fishing  vessels  in  the  waters  of 
South  America  and  the  controversy  over 
mercury  contents  of  fish  products  are 
symptomatic  of  grave  problems  facing 
the  fishing  industry. 


The  American  fishing  industry — which, 
for  decades,  led  the  world  in  produc- 
tivity and  prosperity — today  is  experi- 
encing serious  economic  decline. 

Since  1945,  domestic  catch  has  re- 
mained static  at  4  to  6  billion  pounds 
while  world  hauls  have  tripled  from  43 
billion  pounds  to  123  billion  pounds. 

There  has  been  a  steadily  growing  in- 
flux of  imported  seafood.  More  than  S700 
billion  worth  of  foreign  seafood  products 
are  now  consumed  annually  in  the  United 
States.  In  1959,  61  percent  of  U.S.  fish 
consumption  was  produced  by  the  domes- 
tic industry:  in  1969,  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  supplied  only  39  percent  of  the 
seafood  consumed  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

The  plight  of  our  fishermen  Is  even 
more  serious  because  it  represents  a  fail- 
ure to  realize  our  tremendous  potentiaJ: 
in  domestic  demand,  and  in  an  avail- 
able supply  easily  accessible  to  U.S. 
fishermen. 

Public  demand  for  seafood  has  almost 
tripled  since  World  War  n — from  5.3 
billion  pounds  In  1945  to  14.2  billion  in 
1967 — yet  domestic  output  has  not  sig- 
nificantly increased.  By  the  year  2000 
U.S.  demand  is  expected  to  double  again 
to  more  than  31  billion  pounds. 

However,  instead  of  growing  to  meet 
the  new  demand,  the  U.S.  fishing  indus- 
try has  actually  shown  a  major  decline — 
a  decline  that  has  dropped  the  United 
States  from  second  to  sixth  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  a  single  decade. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  decline:  they  are  overlapping  and 
contradictory  Federal,  State  and  local 
regulations ;  depletion  of  species  through 
overconcentration;  prohibitive  costs  of 
building,  equipping  and  insuring  vessels; 
and  outdated  fleets  and  techniques  com- 
peting with  subsidized  modern  foreign 
vessels. 

The  current  profile  of  the  American 
f.shing  industry  Ls  dismal — but  it  is  not 
without  hope.  A  growing  and  vital  fishing 
industry  could  stimulate  economic  de- 
velopment at  home  and  abroad;  develop 
new  tools  for  dealing  with  hunger  and 
malnutrition  here  and  in  developing  na- 
tions; improve  our  balance  of  payments; 
increase  our  technical  and  research  ca- 
pabilities for  tapping  the  vast  marine 
resources;  enhance  our  position  as  a 
world  maritime  leader  and  confirm  that 
the  American  economy  can  and  does 
adapt  to  changing  conditions.  If  the  fish- 
ing industry  is  to  be  revitalized,  the 
Federal  Government  must  play  a  key  role 
in  providing  the  fishing  industry  with 
adequate  support  and  assistance. 

Tlie  Fisheries  Development  Act  of  1971 
proposes  in  eight-step  program  to  meet 
the  Immediate  needs  of  this  emergency 
situation  and  to  insure  continued  health 
and  vitality  for  this  industry: 

First,  the  creation  of  a  fishemoan's  ex- 
tension service  to  centralize  and  system- 
atize now^  fragmented  information  and 
assistance; 

Second,  establishment  of  a  program 
of  technical  assistance  grants  to  enable 
fishermen  to  take  advantage  of  modem 
equipment  and  methods  to  increase  their 
productivity ; 

Third,  encouragement  of  expansion 
into  new  species; 
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Fourth,  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive studj'  of  existing  regulations  at 
all  levels  of  government; 

Fifth,  a  thorough  and  continuing  re- 
view of  the  fish  import  situation; 

Sixth,  research  into  fish  protein  con- 
centrate as  a  significant  dietary  supple- 
ment; 

Seventh,  grants  to  fishermen's  cooper- 
ative associations  which  can  coordinate 
efforts  in  regional  areas:  and 

Eighth,  authorization  and  assistance  in 
the  formation  of  fisheries  marketing 
agreements  to  facilitate  group  efforts  to 
market  products,  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  new  products,  and  conduct  mar- 
keting research. 

In  addition,  I  shall  shortly  introduce 
supplementary  legislation  to  deal  specif- 
ically with  the  fishing  industry's  re- 
quirements for  an  adequate  source  of  in- 
surance. Premiums  both  for  hull  insur- 
ance and  for  personal  liability  insurance 
for  the  fishing  industry  have  skyrock- 
eted and  American  insurance  companies 
have  been  increasingly  reluctant  to  pro- 
vide insurance  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  and 
talked  with  fishermen  from  the  great 
ports  at  New  Bedford,  Gloucester,  and 
Boston  all  my  life.  I  have  known  their 
courage;  their  strength;  their  humor; 
their  traditions  and  folklore;  and  their 
pride  in  lives  spent  at  sea. 

But  now,  speaking  with  these  same 
men  I  hear  of  frustration;  of  fear;  of  de- 
spair; of  a  ghost  that  once  was  the  pride 
of  all  New  England  and  all  the  Nation. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  is  clear 
and  the  need  for  action  is  immediate.  My 
proposal  is  not  a  panacea,  but  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  We  must  restore  to 
the  fisherman  and  his  family  their  liveli- 
hood. A  firm  commitment  today  will  save 
the  industry  for  tomorrow. 

Thus  I  am  encouraged  by  the  decision 
of  the  Senators  who  have  joined  me  in 
this  measure  which  can  bring  urgently 
needed  relief  to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 

S.    635 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Alliott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  <Mr.  Jordan)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
were  added  a.s  cosponsors  of  S.  635,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970. 

S.    664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennes.see  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  'Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens>,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thirmond)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mr.  Pearson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  H.%nsen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  664,  the  Daylight 
Saving  Time  bill. 

S.    731 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williabis)  was 
added  as  a  ccsponsor  of  S.  731,  to  make 
rules  respecting  military  hostilities  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

S.    1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1030,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  in  order  to  assure  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  older  blind  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1071 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1071,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  status  of  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury deposited  with  the  States  under  the 
act  of  June  23, 1936. 

S.    1085 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1085,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act. 

S.   1173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1173,  to  re- 
define disability  for  purposes  of  social 
security  benefits. 

S.   1209  AND  S.   1251 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Utfih  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1209,  a  bUl  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  noxious  plants  on  P^eral  lands; 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1251,  a 
bill  relating  to  quotas  on  certain  meat 
and  meat  products. 

S.  1298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  (Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1298,  a  bill  to  prescribe 
regulations  requiring  certain  modes  of 
public  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  reserve  some  seating  capacity 
for  passengers  who  do  not  smoke. 

S.   1307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  was 
added  as  a  ccsponsor  of  S.  1307,  a  bill  to 
provide  increased  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J.  Res.  4, 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  April  19,  1971,  through  April  23, 
1971,  as  "School  Bus  Safety  Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
13— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH 
A  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EXECUTIVE  IM- 
POUNDMENT OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  would  establish  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Executive 
Impoundment  of  Funds.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  in  the  other  body,  Mr. 
Bennett  of  Florida,  is  today  introducing 
an  identical  measure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

While  I  do  not  look  with  favor  upon 
creating  new  congressional  committees,  I 
feel  that  the  constitutional  questions  pre- 
sented by  the  ever-increasing  impound- 
ment of  congressionally  appropriated 
funds  by  the  executive  branch  is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  committee  to  oversee  the  executive 
branch  in  this  regard.  This  measure 
would  simply  establish  a  joint  committee 
wliich  would  report  to  the  Congress  on 
instances  of  impoundment  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  make  recommendations 
for  congressional   action. 

As  I  mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  in  my  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  Ellender, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  con- 
ducted 3  days  of  hearings  beginning  on 
March  23  through  25  on  the  question  of 
impoundment  of  funds  by  the  Executive. 
During  the  hearings  it  became  apparent 
that  this  administration,  as  well  as  others 
preceding  it,  has  utilized  the  impound- 
ment process  to  thwart  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. The  current  level  of  impoundment, 
according  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  exceeds  $12  billion,  a  sum 
which  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
eradicated  the  age-old  scourge  of  cancer, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  are  unable  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  VA  hospitals  because  of  a  lack 
of  space. 

Mr.  President,  the  Con.^titution  grants 
all  legislative  power  to  the  Congress,  and 
this  includes  the  power  to  appropriate 
money.  When  the  President  is  allowed  to 
impound  funds  to  effectuate  policy  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  congressional  will, 
we  no  longer  have  a  "government  under 
law"  and  the  separation-of -powers  doc- 
trine is  nothing  more  than  a  sham. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  the  subcommittee  is  study- 
ing a  proposed  measure  which  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
when  he  impounds  funds  appropriated  by 
Con.gress  for  a  specific  project,  where- 
upon the  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  veto  his  action  within  a  certain 
number  of  days  or  his  action  will  die.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  pro- 
posal in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  returning  to  Congress  its 
power  over  the  purse.  The  matter  of  im- 
poundment of  funds  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  Ls  indeed  seri- 
ous and  requires  prompt  remedial  action 
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by  the  Congress  If  it  is  to  carry  out  its 
constitutional  mandate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  conciurent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  13) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  13 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  (a)  there  Is 
established  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Impoundment  of  Funds  (hereafter  In  this 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "com- 
mittee") consisting  of  five  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  five  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Of  the  five  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection,  three  Mem- 
bers shall  be  from  the  majority  party,  and 
two  Members  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party.  Of  the  five  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section, three  Members  shall  be  from  the 
majority  party,  and  two  Members  shall  be 
from  the  minority  party. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  expire  at  the 
close  of  the  2d  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

(c)  The  co.Tcimlttee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. The  vice  chalrma.n  shall  act  In  the  place 
and  stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  absence  of 
the  chairman.  The  chairmanship  shall  alter- 
nate between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  shall  be  se- 
lected by  Members  from  the  body  entitled  to 
the  chairmanship.  The  vice  chairman  shall 
be  chosen  from  the  other  body. 

(d)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pwlntments  are  made. 

(e)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  there- 
of for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  thac 
the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quorum  for  the  purpwse  of  taking  testi- 
mony. 

(f)  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  actions,  Including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  Is  demanded.  All  committee 
records,  data,  charts,  and  flies  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  committee  and  shall  be  kept 
In  the  offices  of  the  committee  or  such  other 
places  as  the  committee  may  direct. 

(g)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sec.  2.  (a.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive study  and  review  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional power  to  terminate  authorized 
Federal  projects  for  which  appropriations 
have  been  made  or  to  withhold  funds  for 
same  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  Its  find- 
ings In  a  final  report  before  the  close  of  the 
9ad  Congress.  The  committee  may  make 
such  Interim  reports  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committees  of  the  Congress  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
duties  the  committee  shall  avoid  unneces- 


sary duplication  with  any  investigation  un- 
dertaken by  any  other  joint  committee,  or 
by  any  standing  committee  of  the  Sen,<ite  or 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  3(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  the  committee  is  author- 
ized, as  It  deems  advisable  (1)  to  make  such 
ejcpendltures;  (2)  to  hold  such  hearings; 
1 3 )  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  and  (4)  to  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants.  Per- 
sons employed  under  authority  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  employed  without  regard  to 
political  afflllatlons  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
fitness  to  perform  the  duties  for  w^hlch  em- 
ployed. 

(b)  The  committee  may  (1)  utilize  the 
services,  information,  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of 
such  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency  as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  con- 
sent of  any  other  committee  of  the  Congress, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the  commit- 
tee may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the  serv- 
ices of  the  staff  of  such  other  committee  or 
subcommittee  whenever  the  chairman  of 
the  c-immlttee  determines  that  such  action 
is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  To  enable  the  committee  to  ex- 
ercise its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under 
this  concurrent  resolution,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  be 
di.sbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


St-ates  (in  Compliance  with  Public  Law  90- 
148,  The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended)  en- 
titled "Progress  in  the  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol of  Air  Pollution",  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate Dociunent. 

Sec.  2.  There  sh.all  be  printed  two  thoui-and 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
14— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT  RE- 
PORT ON  "CONTROL  OF  HAZARD- 
OUS POLLUTING  SUBSTANCES" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  14)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  report  of  the 
Secretarj'  of  Transportation  on  "Control 
of  Hazardous  Polluting  Substances," 
which  reads  as  follows,  and  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  entitled 
"Control  of  Hazardous  Polluting  Sub- 
stances", submitted  to  Congress  In  accord- 
ance with  Section  12(g)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended,  and 
that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  five 
hxindred  additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  88— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "PROGRESS  IN  THE 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF 
AIR  POLLUTION" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  88)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  the  report  entitled  "Progress  in 
the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion" as  a  Senate  document,  which  reads 
as  follows,  ajid  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  ESivlronm  ental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  89— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RELAT- 
ING TO  PROMPT  REMOVAL  OF 
DISCRIMINATORY  PREFERENCES 
ON  CITRUS  FRUITS  GRANTED 
BY  THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  89)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  discriminatory  preferences  on 
citrus  fruits  granted  by  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  if  such  dis- 
criminatory preferences  are  not  promptly 
removed,  and  submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which  resolution  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NURSING 
HOMES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  April  2 
and  3,  my  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  will  continue  its  study  into 
"Trends  in  Long-Term  Care"  with  hear- 
ings scheduled  in  Chicago.  II!. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  circle  campus,  room 
250,  Behavior  Science  Building,  Morgan 
and  Harrison  Streets,  Chicago,  HI.,  be- 
ginning at  9:30  a.m. 

These  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman,  were 
prompted  by  a  recent  new.spaper  series 
which  reflect  the  result  of  a  study  of  Chi- 
cago area  nursing  homes  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  investigative  task  force  in  con- 
junction with  the  Better  Government  As- 
sociation. The  series  asserted  that  wide- 
spread irregularities  exist  in  inspection 
procedures  and  that  nursing  home  resi- 
dents in  general  are  receiving  very  poor 
care. 

The  series  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
another  example  of  the  expanded  public 
Interest  in  the  operation  of  nursing 
homes.  The  Tribune  series  Joins  previous 
investigations  by  the  Associated  Press, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  Times,  and  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  and  so  forth,  each  calling  for  new 
legislation  as  well  as  better  enforcement 
of  existing  statutes. 

Congressman  David  Pryor  of  Arkansas 
continues  to  detail  problems  in  the  nurs- 
ing home  field  as  he  pushes  his  bill  for 
the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Aging 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Congressman 
now  has  some  231  cosponsors  for  his  bill. 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  of  which  I  have  been  chairman 
since  1963  has  conducted  hearings  on 
these  problems  in  1963,  1964,  1965.  1967, 
1969,  and  1970.  In  1970  we  conducted  10 
hearings   Including    investigations   into 
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the  Baltimore  salmonella  epidemic  and 
the  Marietta,  Ohio,  nursing  home  fire.  It 
is  my  intent  to  Ls.«ue  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress based  upon  these  hearings  and  sug- 
gest what  needs  to  be  done  on  the  Federal 
level . 

Perhap.s  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  must 
always  focu.'--  on  problems  when  we  talk 
about  nursing  homes.  There  are  many 
examples  oi  good  nursing  homes  and 
there  are  innovations  which  serve  the 
public  as  well  as  tiie  patient.  Once  sucli 
example  is  provided  by  the  Nampa  Drug 
Co.,  in  Nampa,  Idaho.  Although  I  have 
not  seen  this  system  personally,  the  de- 
scription of  the  program  which  seeks  to 
control  the  flow  of  drugs  going  to  nurs- 
ing home  patients  is  most  interesting.  I 
am  grateful  to  Senator  Church,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  calling  it  to 
my  attention. 

I  submit  herewith  the  information 
supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Rawlings 
about  tills  program  along  with  an  excel- 
lent article  on  nu!:>ing  homes  found  in 
the  March  edition  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Federationist. 

I  a.=;k  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordei-ed  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nampa  Drug, 
Nampa,  Idaho,  January  26,  1971. 
Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care,  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Moss:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  and  for  the  copy  of  the  testi- 
mony given  at  the  hearing  before  your  sub- 
committee. It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
attention  is  being  given  to  conditions  exist- 
ing in  nursing  homes. 

Such  Interest  was  bound  to  result  when 
Medicare  made  it  possible  for  nursing  home 
beds  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  hospital 
beds.  The  nursing  home  business  has  bur- 
geoned at  an  astounding  rate,  and  the  re- 
lated health  professions  have  actually  been 
unable  to  keep  pace. 

Our  Interest  in  nursing  home  patient  care 
arose  out  of  the  fact  that  we  were  providing 
many  patients  with  prescription  drugs,  and 
once  the  prescription  was  delivered  to  the 
muring  home,  we  had  no  knowledge  of  its 
administration  or  disposal.  We  were  also  con- 
cerned with  the  amount  of  drug  waste  re- 
sulting when  patients  died,  were  removed  to 
a  hospital  or  a  home,  or  medication  orders 
were  discontinued.  We  recognized  another 
very  real  problem:  nursing  homes  have 
trouble  attracting  competent  personnel,  and 
this  situation  Inevitably  leads  to  extensive 
drug  misuse  and  abuse. 

Realizing  these  problems,  we  did  a  good 
deal  of  research  into  the  concept  of  hospital 
pharmacy  known  as  "unit  dose,"  where  every 
single  dose  of  any  medication  is  accounted 
Jor,  and  accountability  becomes  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  the  prescribing  physician,  the 
pharmacist  and  the  medication  nurse.  Etocu- 
mented  studies  abound  of  how  unit  dose  has 
cut  down  drug  abuse  and  waste  in  conven- 
tional hospitals.  We  felt  that  the  same  care 
and  precision  could  and  should  be  applied  to 
medication  distribution  In  nursing  homes. 

Accordingly,  we  worked  out  a  system  to 
provide  pharmacy  service  to  first  one,  and 
then  all  three,  cf  our  local  nursing  homes. 
This  system  Is  described  In  the  enclosed  re- 
print of  an  article  from  a  trade  magazine. 
Since  we  first  instituted  the  system  in  June. 
1969.  We  have  assisted  pharmacies  in  neigh- 
boring cities,  across  the  state,  and  soon  m 
Utah,    in    implementing   similar    programs. 


Signally,  monetary  kickbacks  to  the  nurs- 
ing homes  (unfortunately  commonplace  In 
many  drug  supply  setups)  have  been  ellm- 
inated  from  the  systems  implemented 
locally.  We  might  say  here  that  while  at 
least  one  pharmacist,  in  Ohio,  has  developed 
a  controlled  distribution  system  that  is  belr.g 
marketed  throughout  the  United  States,  we 
have  not  "sold"  our  program  to  anyone,  al- 
though dozens  of  pharmacists  from  neigh- 
boring states  have  come  to  see  the  system 
cr  have  inquired  about  It.  We  feel  that  we 
have  a  highly  professional  program  that  can 
benefit  nursing  homes  and  pharmacies,  and 
have  shared  our  experience  on  that  basis. 

You  may  not  be  interested  in  reading  this 
entire  article,  so  I  might  summarize  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  unit  dose  system  over  the 
conventional  prescription  system  where  med- 
ication was  sent  to  nursing  home  patients  in 
30-day  supplies: 

1.  The  cost  per-dose  per-patlent  is  a  frac- 
tion higher  as  compared  to  a  conventional 
system,  but  because  patients  do  not  pay  for 
medications  they  do  not  consume,  the  net 
cost  is  actually  no  more;  the  savings  more 
than  balance  the  increment. 

2.  Because  of  the  system  of  keeping  the 
patient  medication  records,  the  servicing 
pharmacy  knows  all  the  medications  any 
patient  is  receiving,  and  we  have  had 
numerous  cases  where  this  knowledge  helped 
avoid  drug  interactions  which  could  have 
been  serious. 

3.  The  series  of  checks  established  from 
the  doctor's  order  through  the  pharmacy  and 
through  the  medication  nurse  has  reduced 
drug  administration  errors  to  less  than  1'^. 
This  figure  is  significantly  low;  hospitals 
average  Q^'r  errors,  according  to  a  study  made 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  Barker  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi. 

4.  The  emergency  beard  described  In  the 
article  has  saved  numerous  patients  trips  to 
the  hospital  for  treatment  of  respiratory, 
coronary  or  diabetic  trauma. 

We  like  to  think  that  this  effort  reflects 
the  deep  concern  of  responsible  professionals 
for  what  is  a  real  social  phenomenon,  one 
which  will  proliferate  still  more  In  the  fu- 
ture. As  we  have  indicated,  hospitals  are 
finding  unit  dose  drug  distribution  systems  to 
be  the  answer  to  many  drug  headaches.  It 
is  our  firm  belief  that  unit  dose  offers  at  least 
one  solution  to  the  drug  problems  inherent 
In  most  nursing  homes  and  will  become 
standard  procedure  in  the  better-operated 
Institutions,  Nursing  homes  are  in  greater 
need  of  such  systems  than  hospitals. 

We  thank  you  for  your  Interest. 

Very  truly  yours, 
John  L.  Rawungs,  Pharmacist  Manager. 

UNrr-DosE    Packaging    Spurs    Optimum 
Therapy   in   "Project   ECF" 
(By  John  L.  Rawlings,  R.  Ph.  and  Donald  R. 
J.Iathleson,  R.  Ph.,  Nampa  Drug,  Nampa. 
Idaho) 

Nami>a  Drug  is  a  community  pharmacy  lo- 
cated In  the  Owyhee  Shopping  Center  In 
Nampa.  Idaho  (population  20.000).  Prior  to 
June,  1969,  Nampa  Drug  was  one  of  5  com- 
munity pharmacies  supplying  drug  services 
to  3  niu-slng  homes  In  Nampa.  This  study 
deals  with  the  Implementation  of  a  unit- 
dose  system — based  on  principles  designed 
In  hospitals — to  deliver  rational  drug  therapy 
to  patients  of  Parkview  Manor  Nursing 
Home — a  100-bed  extended  care  facility  lo- 
cated In  our  area.* 

To  establish  this  system,  Nampa  Drug  had 
to  become  the  sole  supplier  of  the  drug  ele- 
ments of  health  care  to  Parkview.  In  etddl- 
tlon.  It  was  essential  to  have  the  system  ap- 
proved by  the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
and   the   Licensing  Division   of  the   Idaho 


•  Project  "EXSP  began  at  Parkview.  It  was 
soon  extended  to  Include  two  other  nursing 
homes  (an  additional  140  patients). 


State  Board  of  Health.  Another  vitally  in- 
terested party  was  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance,  Cotmty  Welfare  Department.  Fin- 
ally, the  success  or  failure  of  the  entire  proj- 
ect depended  on  full  participation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  patient-care  team  at  Parkview 
Manor. 

"Project  ECF"  is  the  story  ol  a  cooperative 
venture  in  health  care  by  professionals  deeply 
concerned  with  better  care  for  elderly  pa- 
tients. 

Can  the  consultant  or  community  phar- 
macist provide  rational  drug  therapy  for  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  patients  in  the 
nation's  nursing  homes?  This  question  is 
being  asked  by  the  consultant  pharmacist 
himself  who  recognizes  his  moral  and  legal 
responsibility  to  upgrade  his  professional 
practices  and  procedures.  It  is  on  the  lips  of 
those  in  private  and  government  sectors 
who  are  demanding  better  health  care  for  the 
elderly.  Finally,  there  are  those  health  care 
professionals  who  feel  that  the  consultant 
pharmacist  lacks  the  experience  and  expertise 
to  develop  better  delivery  methods  for  the 
drug  elements  of  health  care  to  the  nation's 
nursing  homes. 

Without  going  Into  the  many  and  varied 
relationships  that  can  exist  between  the 
community  pharmacy  and  the  nursing  home 
certain  factors  should  be  considered  when 
discussing  the  general  plight  of  the  commu- 
nity pharmacist. 

The  "choice  of  vendor"  concept  which  per- 
mits patient  or  nursing  home  to  select  many 
suppliers  for  medication  needs  is  question- 
able— in  light  of  modern  demands.  The  en- 
trance of  government  and  other  third  party 
payees  Into  the  health  care  field  has  meant 
that  great  numbers  of  elderiy  patients  who 
would  have  been  hospitalized  in  the  past 
are  now  In  nursing  homes.  They  require  the 
type  of  sophisticated  care,  including  drug 
therapy,  normally  provided  in  hospitals. 

MANY  SUPPLIERS     LOSS  OP  CO.VTROL 

Where  the  pharmacist  is  one  of  many  sup- 
pliers, he  loses  control  of  the  medication  at 
the  moment  of  delivery  to  the  nursing  home. 
It  is  fairly  common  to  find  different  phar- 
macies supplying  prescriptions  for  the  same 
patient. 

The  traditional  system  whereby  the  com- 
munity pharmacy  delivers  prescriptions  to 
the  nursing  home  haa  inherent  shortcomings. 
In  this  system,  a  15-  to  30-day  supply  of  med- 
ication is  placed  on  the  driig  room  shelf  of 
the  nursing  home.  The  nurse  must  select 
a  drug  from  as  many  as  500  to  600  assorted 
bottles  (based  on  100  beds).  This  creates  a 
massive  storage  problem  at  nursing  stations. 
Not  only  does  this  increase  the  possibilities 
for  medication  errors  (a  rate  that  may  run 
as  high  as  15%),  but  often  nurses  are 
burdened  with  the  Inconvenience  of  ordering 
from  multiple  drug  sources.  There  has  to  be  a 
better  way. 

Before  Project  ECF,  the  situation  at  Park- 
view Manor  was  typical  of  the  a.-rangement 
many  retail  pharmacies  have  made  with  many 
nursing  homes.  Through  no  one's  neglect,  but 
rather  due  to  the  rapid  increase  In  nursing 
home  beds  In  recent  years,  a  drug  supply 
situation  had  developed  which  w^as  less  than 
Ideal.  Nampa  Drug  supplied  indiildual  pre- 
scriptions to  a  number  of  patients  In  the 
home — patients  whose  prescriptions  and  re- 
fills required  deliveries  to  be  made  almost 
dally.  Once  delivery  of  the  drug  was  made  to 
the  nursing  home,  the  pharmacy  no  longer 
had  control  over  the  medication  or  knowledge 
of  Its  disposition.  Thus,  Nampa  Drug  was 
In  the  position  of  sharing  the  legal  and 
moral  responsibility  for  a  distribution  system 
which  was  beyond  Its  control.  In  some  In- 
stances, Nampa  Drug  was  not  the  only  retail 
pharmacy  supplying  medications  to  the  same 
patient.  The  possibllltlee  for  errors  and  drug 
Interactions  that  exist  In  such  a  situation 
have  been  well  documented  In  the  Uterattire. 
In  addition,  shrinkage  of  patients'  drug  sup- 
plies due  to  waste  has  to  be  extensive  In  this 
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type  of  operation.  It  was  estimated  that  dis- 
card medication — arising  from  discontinued 
orders,  transfer,  or  demise  of  the  patient — 
cost  the  average  Parkview  resident  an  esti- 
mated $3.55  per  month. 

TTNrr  DOSE  OWTEHa  A  SOLtTTION 

The  desire  to  effect  change  led  to  an  ex- 
amination of  various  systems.  This  search 
led  to  unit  dose.  If  the  unit-dose  concept  v^-as 
being  utUlzed  successfully  in  hospitals,  why 
wouldn't  it  be  adaptable  for  use  In  nursing 
homes?  The  accepted  benefits  of  unit  dose 
systems  seemed  to  hold  the  answers  to  many 
of  the  thorny  problems  that  confronted  us. 
Unit  dose  promised: 

To  reduce  the  possibility  of  medication 
errors; 

To  provide  nurses  with  more  time  for 
patient  caxe: 

To  reduce  preparations  and  dispensing 
time; 

To  avoid  loss  or  waste  of  unused  doses; 

To  permit  more  accurate  and  equitable 
medication  charges;  and 

To  facilitate  a  Justifiable  tmlt  charge. 

Of  particular  Interest  was  the  work  done 
by  Donald  Beste  at  Providence  Hospital  In 
Seattle.^  This  system  called  for  a  duplicate 
copy  of  the  physician's  order  to  be  received 
by  the  pharmacy.  Medications  In  this  system 
were  packed  In  a  slngle-unlt  form,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  nursing  station  In  cabinets 
with  individualized  drawers  for  each  patient. 
It  also  called  for  the  nurse  to  record  the 
medication  on  a  medication  administration 
record  In  the  patent's  chart  at  administra- 
tion time.  We  were  convinced  that  ths  sys- 
tem could  be  modfled  to  apply  to  nursing 
home  needs. 

EVERY  24  Rorms 

Parkview  Manor,  a  progressive  extended 
care  facility,  was  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  the  unit-dose  concept  that 
it  considered  and  accepted  the  Nampa  Drug 
challenge.  For  its  part,  Nampa  Drug  promised 
delivery  of  unit-dose  medications  for  Park- 
view residents  every  24  hours.  We  prepared 
an  area  in  the  pharmacy  for  single-unit 
packaging  and  made  the  necess.iry  capital  in- 
vestment to  insure  implementation  of  the 
system.  We  were  determined  that  it  would  be 
a  total  system — one  that  could  serve  every 
patient. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  unit-dose 
system  at  Parkview,  the  program  was  pre- 
sented formally  to  the  patient-care  team  at 
Parkview  to  as-ure  them  that  it  would  en- 
hance their  value  to  their  patients  and  great- 
ly simplify  their  medication  procedures.  A 
similar  presentation  was  made  to  members 
of  the  staff  at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Nampa.  be- 
cause physicians  from  the  hospital  treat  the 
residents  of  all  the  nursing  homes  in  the 
area.  Their  reactions  were  generally  favor- 
able. 

Prom  the  Inception  of  our  unit-dose  ap- 
proach, we  were  In  the  market  for  slngle- 
unlt  packages  for  our  oral  medications — 
both  liquid  and  solid.  For  Injectable  items. 
we  used  prefllled  cartridge-needle  units 
Tubex  and — where  prefllled  units  were  not 
available — we  used  disposable  single-use. 
empty  cartridge-needle  units. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  not  abl«  to  pur- 
chase slngle-unlt  packages  or  oral  solid  and 
liquid  medications  In  varieties  wide  enough 
to  fill  all  our  needs.  This  meant  that  we  had 
to  package  those  items  not  available  com- 
mercially. To  get  into  the  production  of 
slngle-unlt  packages,  we  purchased  an  Auto- 
bag  packager  for  oral  solids  and  for  liquids — 
a  Universal  Capsolut  made  In  Denmark  for 
Owens-Illlnols.  The  Capsolut  caps  15-  and 
30-cc.  Unlpak  vials  for  liquids.  These 
packagers,   while   easy   to   operate,  required 

^  Beste,  D.  F.,  Jr..  "An  Integrated  Phar- 
macist-Nurse Approach  to  the  Unit-Dose 
Concept,'  Am.  J.  Hasp.  Pharm.  25:397  {Aug.) 
1968, 


the  services  of  a  technician.  Working  under 
the  supervision  of  a  pharmacist,  the  tech- 
nician can  package  450  tables  or  capsules 
per  hour  on  the  Autobag  packager.  Single- 
unit  vials  for  liquids  can  be  filled  at  the  rate 
of  100  per  hour. 

At  the  time  of  packaging,  the  lot  number 
is  recorded,  and  a  pharmacist  checks  to  see 
that  the  proper  medication  is  going  into  the 
package.  This  identification  Is  checked  again 
when  the  prepackaged  unit  doses  are  placed 
in  alphabetically-arranged  boxes  which  line 
the  unit-dose  packaging  area  In  the  phar- 
macy. Originally,  this  was  done  In  the  main 
pharmacy  lab  of  the  drug  store.  But  having 
added  two  more  nursing  homes  to  the  initial 
program,  we  have  arranged  a  place  In  the 
pharmacy  where  the  technician  and  phar- 
macist can  work  without  interruption. 
Finally,  using  a  Oraphotype  (purchased  sec- 
ondhand) ,  we  made  plates  for  labeling  drugs 
in  the  packages,  patient-labels  for  medica- 
tion drawers,  patient  profile  sheets,  and 
monthly  bills. 

PATIENT    PKOPTLE    AND    PHTSICIAN'S    OEDEK 

It  was  determined  that  a  patient  profile 
sheet  would  be  made  for  each  patient,  show- 
ing medications  he  was  receiving.  The  work- 
up of  the  patient  profile  was  very  revealing. 
The  average  patient  was  using  at  least  6  dif- 
ferent medications,  some  of  them  more. 
Nurses  had  been  putting  up  nearly  800  doses 
dally  from  500  to  600  individual  prescription 
bottles.  We  could  get  to  know  the  patients' 
names  and  something  of  their  medical  his- 
tory. It  was  clear,  too.  that  the  profile  offered 
the  opportunity  to  detect  possible  drug  In- 
teractions, because  some  patients  were  being 
treated  by  more  than  one  physician.  In  ad- 
dition, the  pharmacy  fills  the  patient  drug 
order  from  a  patient  profile.  The  profile  has 
been  prepared  previously  by  the  pharma- 
cist— from  a  direct  copy  of  the  medication 
order  as  written  or  dictated  by  the  physician. 
If  the  medication  order  is  phoned  to  the 
pharmacy,  the  copy  of  the  order  is  picked  up 
at  the  nursing  home  by  the  pharmacist  or  his 
representative  on  the  next  visit  to  the  nurs- 
ing home.  This  must  be  accomplished  within 
24  hours  after  the  order  Is  received  by  the 
pharmacy.  The  profile  sheet  printed  on  self- 
duplicating  paper  has  undergone  many  im- 
provements since  we  began.  The  latest  re- 
vision not  only  has  spaces  for  dally  medica- 
tions dispensed  and  returned,  but  also  has 
space  for  occasional  medications  and  sundry 
items  so  that  the  duplicate  profile  can  be 
used,  effectively,  as  the  monthly  bill. 

HOW    THE    STSTEM    WOBXS 

Medications  are  provided  to  the  nursing 
home  facility  in  20-drawer  cabinets.  Drawers 
are  divided  into  5  sections — each  section  rep- 
resenting the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the 
dose  is  to  be  given.  There  is  also  a  section 
at  the  back  of  the  drawer  for  "prn"  medica- 
tions. Because  the  drawers  are  filled  by  a 
pharmacist  from  orders  called  off  by  a  tech- 
nician from  the  profile  sheet,  we  found  It 
best  to  designate  each  section  with  unre- 
lated letters.  I.e.,  A — 8  p.m.;  N — 1  p.m.;  P — 
5  p.m.:  H — bedtime:  X — prn. 

At  the  same  time  the  drawers  are  filled,  any 
unused  doses  are  noted  on  the  profile  sheet. 
Pilling  a  drawer  with  enough  medication  for 
one  patient  and  maintaining  his  profile  for  24 
hours  takes  about  one  minute  per  patient. 

Two  sets  of  cabinets  are  used  in  this  sys- 
tem. The  filled  cabinets  are  delivered  to  the 
nursing  home  once  a  day.  At  this  time,  the 
empty  cabinets  are  returned  to  the  pharmacy 
for  fllUnst.  The  cabinets  are  taken  directly  to 
the  ward  nursing  stations  where  they  are 
checked  for  accuracy  by  the  nurses  against 
the  patient's  medication  charts.  After  the 
crawers  have  been  checked,  the  cabinets  are 
placed  on  utility  carts  ready  for  the  next 
"med''  time.  Because  the  medication  Is  not 
removed  from  the  unit-dose  package  until 
the  drug  Is  administered,  there  Is  no  loss  of 
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drug  identity  in  a  souffle  cup  or  medication 
cup.  This  system  of  double  checking  has 
greatly  reduced  the  possibility  for  medica- 
tion errors.  At  the  same  time  the  cabinets 
are  delivered,  orders  for  new  medications  are 
picked  up  and  delivered  to  the  pharmacy. 

SPECIAI.   PROCEDURES 

Narcotics  are  provided  in  patient  drug 
cabinets  as  ordered.  The  pharmacy  accepts 
the  order  of  the  physician  to  the  nursing 
home  as  his  authority  for  dispensing  the  nar- 
cotic. A  copy  of  this  order  is  placed  on  file  at 
the  pharmacy.  In  addition,  the  nurse's  writ- 
ten order  Is  used  as  authorization  for  the  dis- 
pensing of  "prn"  doses.  This  system  has  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  Licensing  Division  of  the  Board  of  Health 
because  there  is  less  chance  of  misappropria- 
tion of  drugs  than  there  is  under  a  tradi- 
tional system  of  dispensing  narcotics  for  a 
given  period  of  time. 

Automatic  stop  orders  are  In  effect  for  aU 
medications.  Adverse  drug  reactions  are  re- 
ported immediately  to  the  director  of  nurs- 
ing who  Informs  the  physician. 

One  of  the  most  important  responsibilities 
of  the  consultant  pharmacist — relative  to  the 
nursing  homes  he  eeirvee — is  the  establish- 
ment of  an  emergency  drug  supply.  Nampa 
Drug  set  up  an  Emergency  Board  In  the 
nursing  homes  it  services.  Attached  to  this 
board — which  is  kept  in  a  locked  cabinet  in 
the  home — are  individual  plastic  packages 
which  contain  all  the  injectable  elements 
necessary  for  cardiac,  respiratory,  diabetic, 
and  other  common  emergencies.  A  list  of 
these  medications  by  name  and  action  (heart 
stimulant,  sedative,  etc.)  is  affixed  to  the 
Inside  of  the  cabinet  door,  so  that  the  nurse 
can  inform  the  doctor  what  is  Immediately 
available  for  emergency  use.  Emergency  in- 
Jrctables  are  supplied  in  Tubex  sterile  car- 
•rldge-needle  units.  Where  medication  must 
be  reconstituted  from  a  vial,  a  sterile  car- 
tridge-needle unit  containing  water  for  in- 
jection Is  supplied.  Medications  used  from 
this  board  are  replaced  the  next  day.  These 
emergency  drugs  are  the  property  of  Nampa 
Drug — until  used. 

The  implementation  of  the  unit-dose  sys- 
tem at  Parkview  Manor  Nursing  Home  and 
other  homes  availing  themselves  of  Nampa 
Drug  Project  ECF  program  has  resulted  In 
the  realization  of  our  Initial  objectives.  The 
various  state  agencies  and  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  are  satisfied  that  the  Nampa  plan— 
v.hlch  they  approved — has  helped  assure 
rational  drug  therapy  for  patients  in  these 
nursing  homes.  At  present,  a  study  is  under- 
way that  will  demonstrate  the  cost  factors 
for  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  in 
Idaho. 

A    CHALLENGE 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  professionals 
associated  with  the  Nampa  project  that  this 
system  can  work  to  the  benefit  of  all  inter- 
ested parties.  Admittedly,  this  type  of  total 
pharmaceutical  service  means  longer  hours 
In  the  pharmacy,  more  night  calls,  and  emer- 
gency deliveries.  However,  the  challenge  to 
practice  this  type  of  clinical  pharmacy  and 
the  knowledge  that  It  results  In  better  pa- 
tient care  is  both  rewarding  and  stimulating. 

[From  AFL-CIO  American  r«deratlon, 
March  1971] 

The  Cry  for  ADEQtrATE  Nttrsino  Homzs 
(By  Vaughn  Ball) 

An  Increasing  number  of  older  Americans 
are  living  out  their  years  in  one  of  the  na- 
tion's 24,000  nursing  homes. 

For  some,  the  nursing  home  represents  a 
brief  transitional  period  between  hospitali- 
zation and  fuU  recovery.  But  for  many.  It  Is 
the  final  home,  refiectlng  the  changing  na- 
ture of  American  society  and  family  life. 

When  a  family  Is  unable  to  take  care  of  an 
elderly  parent,  when  a  once-active  person  la 
bedridden  or  incapacitated,  when  special  care 
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or  special  diets  are  needed,  the  nursing  home 
u  often  called  on  to  fill  the  need. 

For  the  fortunate  few.  there  are  luxurlotis 
establishments — with  prices  to  match  the 
decor  But  even  a  handsome  building  and 
charges  that  strain  the  budget  are  no  as- 
surance against  neglect  or  even  inhumane, 
demeaning  standards  of  care. 

The  quality  of  nursing  home  care  Is  of  real 
concern  to  all  Americans,  not  just  those  di- 
rectly affected. 

Certainly,  it  is  the  concern  of  the  trade 
union  movement.  For  labor  has  battled  over 
the  years  to  establish  the  principle  that 
workers  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  at  every  stage  of  their  lives. 

At  its  February  1971  meeting,  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  noted  that  unions 
"have  fought  with  some  success  for  the  right 
ol  children  to  grow  and  learn  in  health,  for 
the  right  of  workers  to  provide  decently  for 
their  famines  and  for  the  right  of  aging 
Americans,  when  their  years  of  labor  are  over, 
to  live  out  their  lives  In  dignity  and  com- 
fort." 

But  do  the  great  majority  of  Americas 
nursing  homes  provide  that  essential  "dignity 
and  comfort?" 

The  nursing  home  industry  is  big  busi- 
ness. La.'it  year,  Americans  paid  out  nearly 
t3  billion  to  nursing  home  operators.  Charges 
of  *500  a  month  or  more  are  common. 

All  credit  to  those  homes  that  provide  the 
services  they  promise — decent  acconunoda- 
tions  and  attentive  care. 

But  the  shortcomings  in  this  expanding 
Industry  have  been  revealed  periodically — 
and  these  revelations  have  Included  some 
shocking  scandals. 

There  have  been  reports  of  helpless  pa- 
tients left  to  rot  in  untended  beds;  about 
patients  kept  in  a  drugged  stupor  so  that 
they  will  be  easier  to  manage;  about  doc- 
tors making  huge  profits — often  from  gov- 
ernment-financed programs — by  walking 
through  a  nursing  home,  glancing  at 
medical  charts  and  charging  big  fees  for  the 
care  of  each  patient. 

In  the  worst  establishments,  careiees  food 
handling  a.id  violations  of  fire  codes  present 
hazards  to  life. 

State  and  local  Inspection  programs  are 
often  hopelessly  understaffed  and  under- 
financed. When  violations  are  reported,  en- 
forcement too  often  is  lax. 

The  federal  government  has  made  scarcely 
any  effort  to  establish  and  maintain  humane 
standards  or  to  police  the  exp>enditures  of 
mllUons  of  dollars  In  federal  funds  paid  to 
private  niarslng  homes  on  behalf  of  patients 
covered  by  Medicaid,  which  provide  medical 
care  for  the  poor.  Shamefully,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
has  only  a  single  employe,  working  part  time, 
to  enforce  Medicaid  regulations  concerning 
nursing  homes. 

Although  the  Medicare  program  for  the 
elderly  is  more  carefully  regulated  by  the 
federal  government.  It  too  has  Its  short- 
comings. 

Medicare  payment*  are  given  only  for 
short-term,  poet-hospital  treatment  requir- 
ing skilled  nursing  care  and  standards  are 
considerably  higher. 

Nevertheless,  only  about  one-third  of  all 
homes  approved  for  Medicare  fully  meet  fed- 
eral standards.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration still  allows  Institutions  that  are  In 
"Bubetantlal"  compliance  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive federal  funds.  The  staff  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Oommittee  has  recommended  that 
only  homes  fully  meeting  standards  be  al- 
lowed to  participate. 

Seldom  does  any  authority— state,  local  or 
federal — check  on  reports  of  ntusing  home 
P»tlent8  being  used  as  guinea  pigs  by  doctors 
md  drug  oomi>anles  testing  new  drugs. 

Wages  paid  in  nursing  homes  in  many 
parts  of  the  nation  are  often  too  low  to  at- 
tract competent  employees  and  new  work- 


ers seldom  receive  adequate  training  for  their 
Important  tasks.  The  labor  turnover  Is  the 
highest  of  any  Industry. 

Increasingly,  nursing  hoaxes  are  run  as  a 
big  business  with  a  chain  of  Institutions  con- 
trolled by  a  single  individual  or  corporation. 
The  demand  on  the  manager  of  each  Insti- 
tution la  to  return  a  profit  to  the  owners.  Too 
often,  this  Is  acoompllshed  by  cutting  down 
on  services  and  quality  of  food. 

These  abuses  are  not,  of  course,  universal. 
But  they  are  common  enough  to  demand  f  ed- 
eraUy-enforced  remedial  action. 

Any  program  that  spends  nearly  $2  billion 
of  public  funds  must  be  controlled  and  de- 
cent standards  must  be  enforced  to  Insure 
that  patients  will  receive  adequate  care. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  called  on  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  take  the  following 
eight  stei)6  as  the  minimum,  required: 

Encourage  nonprofit  institutions  providing 
nursing  home  care  by  Including  them  In  all 
programs,  gradually  phasing  out  public  fi- 
nancing of  Institutions  motivated  by  profit. 

Develop  alternatives,  such  as  home  health 
aides  and  homemaker  programs,  to  enable 
patients  to  remain  at  home  unless  compelled 
for  medical  reasons  to  enter  a  nursing  home. 
Require  niu-slng  homes  to  provide  planned 
programs  of  rehabilitation.  In  cooperation 
with  qualified  hospitals,  for  all  patients  who 
can  benefit  from  them. 

Provide  adequate  Inspection  programs  to 
assure  vigorous  law  enforcement.  Inspections 
should  be  frequent  and  unannounced  and 
nursing  homes  that  fall  to  remedy  defects 
promptly  should  be  closed. 

Instruct  HEW  to  promulgate  minimum 
standards  for  ot>eratlng  a  nursing  home,  uni- 
form for  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Require  licensing  under  federal  standards 
of  all  nursing  home  administrators,  vesting 
responsibility  for  licensure  In  a  board  con- 
trolled by  jjersons  with  no  financial  interest 
In  any  nursing  home.  Licensure  should  aim 
at  raising  standards  for  qualification  to  a 
level  that  wlL  insure  that  only  trained  and 
qualified  persons  will  operate  nursing  homes. 
Close  lmme<llately  every  nursing  home  that 
falls  to  meet  adequate  fire  and  safety  stand- 
ards. Require  preparation  of  emergency  es- 
cape procedures  and  instruction  of  both  staff 
and  residents  in  carrying  out  such  procedures. 
Upgrade  the  quality  of  service  in  nursing 
homes  by  providing  decent  wage  levels  and 
good  working  conditions,  as  well  as  adequate 
training  programs  for  nursing  home  per- 
sonnel. Government  programs  In  this  area 
should  incorporate  and  strengthen  the  train- 
ing and  upgrading  efforts  already  put  in  effect 
by  unions  of  workers  in  the  health -care 
field. 

The  Ills  that  these  eight  steps  are  designed 
to  cure  outline  what  Is  wrong  with  the  nurs- 
ing homes  of  America.  The  root  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  partially  in  the  nature  of  a  changing 
nation.  At  once  more  populous  and  more 
mobile,  the  nation  finds  Its  old  ^tiys  no 
longer  sufficient. 

Care  for  the  elderly  was  formerly  a  fd»»- 
lly  function,  most  often  on  the  family  farm, 
which  sustained  everyone  from  gTandi)arents 
through  Infants.  But  the  rapid  urbanization 
of  recent  decades  has  drastically  altered  that 
picture.  Demands  for  living  space  and  Job 
opportunity  scattered  the  members  far  from 
the  family  unit. 

Today's  popiUatlon  aged  65  and  over  was 
born  m  the  early  20th  century.  In  years  when 
America's  population  soared  at  a  phenome- 
nal rate — from  60  million  In  the  1890s  to 
91  million  by  1910.  In  those  days,  only  4.5 
percent  of  all  Americans  were  aged  65  or 
over  while  today  almost  10  percent  are  over 
66.  And  with  a  1970  jwpulatlon  of  over  200 
million,  there  are  not  only  more  elderly,  but 
more  Americans  of  every  age.  with  conse- 
quent social  needs  which  must  be  met. 

The  needs  of  the  elderly,  like  so  many 
other  functions  of  society,  have  passed  by 


necessity  from  the  hands  of  the  family  to 
the  hands  of  society  as  a  whole.  Social  Secu- 
rity, Medicare  and  many  other  social  pro- 
grams have  evolved  from  that  necessity. 

Ntirsing  home  care  is  one  need  that  has 
not  been  adequately  met.  Of  the  30  million 
Americans  aged  65  and  over  today,  some  1 
million,  or  a  full  5  percent,  are  In  nursing 
homes.  And  in  the  few  years  since  1965. 
the  number  of  people  In  nursing  homes  has 
doubled. 

This  growing  segment  of  the  population  la 
cared  for  In  several  types  of  Institutions 
which  are  popularly  referred  to  as  nursing 
homes.  The  institution  designated  by  Medi- 
care to  provide  post-hospital  care  for  patients 
is  called  an  extended  care  facility.  Contrary 
to  this  name,  it  doesn't  extend  care  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  Its  naaln  purpose  Is  to 
provide  a  less  expensive  bed  during  the 
recuperating  period  in  which  the  Intensive 
services  of  a  hospital  are  no  longer  needed. 
A  limit  of  100  days  la  placed  on  the  payment 
for  this  facility  by  Medicare. 

Another  facility  called  a  nursing  home  by 
the  general  public  Is  the  skilled  nursing 
home  as  identified  In  the  Medicaid  law.  But 
since  it  is  a  Joint  federal-state  effort.  It  Is 
actually  50  different  programs.  This  facility 
should  very  closely  resemble  the  extended 
care  facility  under  Medicare,  but  the  stand- 
ards have  been  somewhat  lower  In  most 
states. 

Other  facilities  often  called  nursing  homes 
are  those  custodial  homes  that  provide  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  care  service  to 
Individuals  unable  to  care  for  themselves 
to  one  degree  or  another. 

All  of  these  facilities  can  be  of  use  to  the 
patients  and  to  the  community  under  the 
general  title  of  nursing  home. 

These  Institutions — and  their  shortcom- 
ings— have  come  under  periodic  scrutiny  from 
the  news  media,  from  congressional  com- 
mittees and  from  concerned  public  officials. 
The  problems,  in  short,  have  been  cited,  but 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  action  needed  for 
a  remedy  has  not  been  undertaken. 

Several  of  the  groups  which  have  con- 
ducted investigations.  Including  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Rep.  David  Pryor 
(D-Ark.)  and  others,  have  exposed  some  of 
the  terrible  abuses.  Besides  the  careless  food 
handling,  fire  hazards  and  "gang  visits"  by 
doctors,  there  have  been  revelations  of  un- 
scrupulous officials  collecting  federal  money 
by  continuing  to  carry  the  names  of  patients 
who  have  died  and  "double"  collecting  under 
both  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
Individuals  have  had  their  public  assistance 
money  confiscated  or  have  signed  "life-time" 
contracts  in  exchange  for  their  estates. 

While  providing  the  needed  criteria  for 
change,  these  revelations  have  also  served  to 
Increase  the  fear  of  nursing  homes  and  thus 
add  to  the  trauma  of  an  elderly  person  facing 
the  necessity  of  going  to  one.  This  trauma  Is 
often  shared  by  a  family,  most  likely  a  mld- 
dle-a?ed  couple  with  the  growing  respon- 
sibilities of  teen-aged  or  college-aged 
children. 

Although  the  decision  to  send  an  elderly 
parent  to  a  nursing  home  may  be  absolutely 
unavoidable,  still  the  family  Is  gullt-rldden 
by  forcing  the  Issue — and  simultaneously 
stunned  by  the  $300  to  $700  monthly  costs 
that  are  now  prevalent. 

Only  a  wholesale  correction  of  the  impact 
of  "living  in  anurslng  home"  can  ea?e  this 
experience.  At  the  root  of  the  needed  correc- 
tion Is  the  question  of  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  state  of  the  nation's  nursing  homes. 

Responsibility  would  seem  to  lie  with  the 
owner  of  the  nursing  home.  But  the  owner 
Is  often  a  corporation,  formed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  available  federal  money  for  con- 
struction and  patient  care.  Or  the  owner  Is 
simply  an  Investor,  attracted  because  nurs- 
ing home  securities  have  been  referred  to  as 
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"the  hottest  stoclc  on  Wall  Street."  With  90 
percent  of  the  nation's  nursing  homes  run 
for  profit,  it  is  a  good  bet  that  the  owner 
will  not  be  physically  present  at  any  one 
home. 

The  owners'  organization — The  American 
Nursing  Home  Association— represent.?  them 
well,  with  three  main  themes  running 
through  all  of  its  argumenta  before  public 
bodies:  1)  Increase  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  paid  to  the  nursing  homes  for  patient 
care;  2)  maintain  standards  at  least  at  the 
present  level,  since  It  Is  Insisted  that  a  short- 
age of  available  personnel  prevents  the  meet- 
ing of  higher  standards. 

Some  responsibility  would  seem  to  lie  with 
the  physician.  But  In  most  cases  no  one  dor- 
tor  serves  as  a  "medical  director"  totally  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality  of  medical  care  at 
the  home.  One  doctor  may  be  designated 
"principal  physician,"  but  the  term  may  be 
meaningless.  In  the  Investigation  into  the 
salmonella  epidemic  at  the  Oould  Convales- 
arium  In  Baltimore  in  the  summer  of  1970. 
the  doctor  who  bore  the  title  "principal 
physician"  explained  that  it  meant  simply 
that  he  treated  the  39  patients  who  had  no 
personal  physician.  It  did  not  mean  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  total  medical  care 
of  the  home. 

Some  responsibility  would  seem  to  lie  with 
the  administrator,  and  Indeed  in  the  homes 
that  are  well-run  an  efficient,  capable  ad- 
ministrator Is  Invariably  present.  But  more 
often,  the  administrator  Is  guided  by  the 
■demands  to  cut  costa  In  order  to  return  a 
higher  profit.  And  he  Is  faced  with  the  In- 
efficiency  or  outright  neglect  of  an  under- 
trained,  underpaid  staff.  Nursing  home  aides 
are  among  the  lowest  paid  of  any  American 
workers.  And  like  his  staff,  the  administra- 
tor Is  apt  to  be  Ill-prepared  for  his  Job.  One 
developer  of  a  chain  of  nursing  home.s  claims 
his  best  administrator  Is  a  former  bakery 
foreman.  And  an  investigative  reporter  for 
the  Chicaeo  Tribune  found  himself  named 
administrator  within  72  hours  after  he  ap- 
plied for  work  as  a  handyman. 

The  vacuum  created  by  this  abdication  of 
responsibility  must  be  filled  by  the  general 
public  through  its  various  forma  of  govern- 
ment. The  present  situation  In  many  nurs- 
ing homes  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sponsibility has  not  been  adequately  assumed 
by  government.  The  Medicaid  program  espe- 
cially illustrates  how  state  and  local  govern- 
ments carry  out  only  the  minimal  regulations 
that  HEW  has  set  for  their  participation  in 
the  program. 

The  first  step  to  Improvement  Is  to  phase 
out  the  profit  motive.  Inhumane  conditions 
cannot  help  but  result  from  tlie  inhumane 
policy  of  aUowing  one  man  to  make  a  profit 
from  another  man's  infirmity. 

Yet  today,  not  only  are  90  percent  of  the 
nation's  nursing  homes  run  for  profit,  but 
over  50  percent  of  them  are  owned  by  cor- 
porations or  by  individuals  who  own  a  num- 
ber of  homes. 

The  federal  government  helps  to  maintain 
this  90  percent  figure  by  heavily  favoring  the 
financing  of  institutions  operated  for  profit 
The  Small  Business  Administration  lends 
money  only  to  such  Institutions.  Similarly 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  funds  under  one 
section  of  the  FHA  program  go  to  the  opera- 
tion of  profitmaklng  institutions. 

A  nursing  home  operator  can  build  or  Im- 
prove a  faculty  with  an  FHA-guaranteed 
loan,  then  go  back  into  the  public  treasury  to 
pay  it  off  by  taking  patients  under  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs.  Once  thU  loan 
is  repaid,  he  Is  under  no  obligation  to  take 
public  patients. 

The  net  result  of  such  programs  la  that  tax 
dollars  are  widely  used  to  support  profit- 
making  enterprises. 

When  stockholders  or  a  balance  sheet  must 
be  answered  to.  there  Is  no  alternative  but  to 


cut  costs — and  cut  services,  at  the  exi>ense  of 
the  dietary,  medical  or  other  needs  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  well-being  of  the  patient,  not  the 
bank  balance  of  the  owner,  should  be  the 
guiding  motive  oehlnd  the  home. 

Alternatives  to  the  nursing  home  are  a 
direct  way  to  relieve  the  strain  of  over- 
crowding. Many  of  current  patients  do  not 
have  to  be — and  should  not  be — confined  to  a 
nursing  home,  because  they  are  not  medi- 
cally in  need.  They  could  take  care  of  them- 
selve.s,  if  supjxjrtlve  services  such  as  home- 
maker's  aids  and  home  health  aids  were 
available. 

Rehabilitation  is  a  nece.ssity  If  the  nursing 
home  is  ever  to  be  more  than  a  place  to  spend 
ones  last  days.  Proper  rehabilitative  care  can 
be  provided  only  when  the  home  is  affiliated 
with  a  qualified  hospital. 

It  takes  a  skilled  person  to  handle  rehabili- 
tation, but  the  mere  effort  can  provide  a  form 
of  self-fulfilling  achievement — that  someone 
cares  enough  to  work  with  you  and  help  you 
improve  can  be  a  powerful  force  In  Instilling 
the  desire  to  Improve. 

Inspection  of  nursing  homes  has  a  long 
way  to  go  to  become  adequate.  When  the 
home  Is  alerted  to  the  Inspector's  Impending 
visit,  the  very  definition  of  Inspection  Is  so 
undermined  as  to  be  laughable. 

Any  hint  of  conflict  of  Interest  must  be 
removed  from  the  inspection  process.  And 
inspection  should  be  broadened  to  mean  not 
just  the  physical  facilities  but  also  the  audit- 
ing of  financial  records  and  the  like. 

State  and  local  agencies  are  supposed  to 
be  responsible  for  Inspecting  nursing  homes. 
In  most  cases,  their  In-spection  programs  are 
understaffed  and  underfunded.  Inspectors 
who  do  find  defects  are  often  powerless  and 
violators  are  hardly  ever  prosecuted. 

Inspection  should  mean  not  only  surveil- 
lance on  a  regular  schedule,  but  also  an 
atmosphere  of  openness.  Including  avaUabll- 
Ity  to  press,  public  and  families,  within  rea- 
sonable limits. 

The  minimum  standards  for  nursing  homes 
under  the  Medicare  program  while  not  fully 
enforced  at  present  provide  a  model.  These 
requirements  Include: 

— transfer  arrangements  among  Institu- 
tions: 

—a  nursing  home  utUlzatlon  review  com- 
mittee; 

— restorative  services  If  so  ordered  by  a 
physician: 

— laboratory  diagnostic  services; 

—a  physician  or  group  of  physicians  to 
advise  on  medical  care  patient  policy; 

— dental  and  social  services. 

A  nursing  home  will  be  allowed  to  operate 
In  36  of  the  50  states  however  without  meet- 
ing standards  such  as  those  outlined  for 
Medicare. 

Where  licensing  boards  are  set  up  to  li- 
cense nursing  home  administrators  the  ma- 
jority are  controlled  by  the  nursing  home 
Industry.  If  the  Nursing  Home  Association 
controls  the  licensing  board  of  the  state.  It 
will  generally  Insist  on  low  standards  for 
licensure  of  administrators.  Similarly,  In 
many  states  these  associations  can  exert 
pressure  on  health  departments  and  other 
agencies  responsible  for  standards. 

Licensure  boards  set  up  In  the  states  to 
license  nursing  home  administrators  must 
be  constructed  so  that  a  majority  of  the 
board  will  not  be  representatives  of  or  have 
a  financial  Interest  in  the  nursing  home  In- 
dustry. The  HEW  regulations  In  this  area 
need  to  be  changed  to  allow  for  consumer 
participation. 

The  question  of  safety  rarely  comes  up  ex- 
cept In  the  aftermath  of  a  tragic  fire  or 
other  catastrophe.  The  example  of  the  fire 
at  Marietta.  Ohio,  early  last  year  brought  a 
delayed  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  finally  pub- 
lished regulations  on  Sept.  2,  1970,  which  In- 


clude the  Life  Safety  Code— the  best  measure 
developed  to  date  as  a  guideline  to  patient 
safety. 

Fire  Is  always  an  Increased  danger  when 
patients  are  bedfast.  Many  nursing  homes  do 
no:  have  organized  fire  prevention  systems 
or  methods  of  dealing  with  a  fire  so  that  all 
involved  know  exactly  how  to  react  In  case 
of  a  fire.  In  the  absence  of  better  methods 
a  sprinkler  system  Is  the  bare  minlmuin 
needed  to  protect  bedfast  patients. 

The  people  who  work  in  these  institutions 
are  often  paid  the  lowest  wages  and  are 
usually  given  no  training  lor  their  important 
tasks.  It  follows  logically  that  the  turnover 
of  the  labor  force  In  nursing  homes  would 
be  the  highest  of  any  kind  of  employment. 
The  importance  of  the  nurse's  aides  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  Since  they  are  the 
ones  In  everyday  contact  with  the  patient, 
their  skill  in  relating  to  the  patients  la  ex- 
tremely Important. 

Because  the  pay  Is  low  and  the  work  Is 
physically  strenuous,  the  Job  carries  a  very 
low  status.  As  a  result,  many  people  who 
work  as  aides  have  personality  problems  of 
their  own  and  shouldn't  be  working  with 
frail  old  people.  The  aides  take  out  their 
frustration  with  aggressive  action,  both  phys- 
ical and  verbal,  toward  patients. 

The  aging  Americans  whose  labor  has 
helped  make  this  nation  great  have  a  right 
to  decent  treatment  and  a  right  to  protection 
from  exploitation  in  the  years  of  their  re- 
tirement. 

The  workers  who  care  for  them  have  a  right 
to  decent  wages  and  working  conditions. 

And  every  American  taxpayer  has  a  right  to 
receive  full  value  on  his  tax  money. 

Health  care  problems  In  America  are  fright- 
ening— to  the  patient,  who  must  pay  ever 
larger  portions  of  his  family  budget  for  medl- 
cal  care,  and  to  the  medical  professional, 
who  must  try  to  care  for  the  health  of  his 
patients  hindered  by  an  outmoded  deliv- 
ery system. 

What  America  needs  as  the  heart  of  Its 
medical  care  philosophy  Is  a  single  primary 
goal — good  health  for  all  Its  peoples.  The 
profit-making  philosophy  of  the  market 
place — to  make  money  for  those  who  pro- 
vide and  finance  medical  services — Is  not 
an  acceptable  philosophy  for  medical  care. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  National 
Health  Security  Bill  Is  the  only  truly  com- 
prehensive program  of  national  health  In- 
surance that  meets  the  challenges  of  care, 
financing,  costs,  development  and  reform. 
Indeed,  the  goal  of  Health  Security  Is  health. 
America  has  the  best  available  medical  tal- 
ent—but available  to  only  part  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Consider  the  plight  of  non-white  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  poverty  in  city  ghettos 
and  rural  shacks:  Their  men  and  women  can 
e.xpcct  leven  fewer  years  of  life  than  more 
affluent  Americans;  their  babies  have  as 
much  chance  of  survhing  as  infants  in 
Ecuador:  their  you;;g  mothers  have  about 
ihe  s;ime  chance  of  surviving  childbirth  as 
the  Women  of  Costa  Rica. 

Health  care  ii  not  equally  provided  for  all 
Amer.cans.  It  is  a  myth  that  private  insur- 
ance is  tlolng — (./r  can  do— the  Job.  More 
than  20  percent  of  the  population  under  65 
Is  not  covered  A{;alnst  the  most  co.-tly  as- 
pects of  medical  care — ho.spital  and  surgical 
services.  More  t;i:in  half  have  no  coverage 
lor  phy.'^irian  home  and  office  VLi-its'.  A  minis- 
c'.r.e  number  hsve  coverage  for  dental  costs. 
Under  National  Health  Security,  every  resi- 
dent of  the  United  states  will  be  eligible  to 
reoei'.e  virtually  the  entire  ran^e  of  personal 
health  care  services  without  deductibles  or 
coinsurance. 

Financiug  of  medical  care  today  is  a  patch- 
work eilnrt  of  personal,  private,  state,  local 
and  federal  £und.~.  Medical  blUs  are  paid 
part  by  private  insurance,  part  out  of  work- 
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ers'  pockets,  part  out  of  welfare  funds,  part 
out  of  Medicare. 

For  example,  state  and  local  governments 
are  burdened  with  a  $2.5  billion  a  year  ex- 
penditure for  health  care,  plus  approximately 
$500  million  a  year  to  provide  private  health 
Lnsurance  for  their  employes. 

National  Health  Security  will  be  financed 
bv  ta.ves  on  employers,  employes,  and  self- 
emplcyed  and  unearned  individual  income 
and  from  general  revenues. 

The  workers'  shar*? — -1  percent  of  wages 
and  unearned  income  up  to  a  total  of  $15,- 
000— represents  no  new  tax.  Workers  are 
now  payin?  almost  that  amount  toward 
Medicare.  Further.  National  Health  Security 
would  significantly  reduce  workers'  out-cf- 
pocttet,  non-reimbured  medical  expenses 
with  the  added  bonus  of  better  and  more 
complete  medical  care. 

Self-employed  persons  would  be  taxed  at  a 
2  5  percent  rate  up  to  $15,000. 

The  employer's  contribution — 3.5  percent 
on  payrolls—  is  about  what  many  employers 
now  pay  for  inadequate  private  health  in- 
surance for  their  employes.  Some  pay  much 
more;  some  pay  less;  some  pay  i:one. 

General  tax  revenues  would  account  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund— approx;niately  50  percent  of  the  total. 
This  Is  not  all  new  money.  Medicaid,  Medi- 
care and  other  medical  costs  already  con- 
stitute a  significant  and  growing  portion  of 
the  federal  budget.  Health  Security  would 
absorb  these  costs. 

The  program  would  also  result  in  a  direct 
form  of  revenue  sharing  by  relieving  state 
and  local  governments  of  much  of  their  pres- 
ent health  care  burdens.  Addltlon<Uly,  state 
and  local  government  employes  health  de- 
livery systems.  And  their  family  physicians, 
in  turn,  will  be  free  to  refer  patients  to 
specialists.  Patients  will  be  freed  from  finan- 
cial worries  and  will  be  able  to  seek  medical 
care  before  it  Is  too  late. 

An  essential  feature  of  National  Health  Se- 
curity is  the  Health  Resources  Development 
Fund  wh:ch  will  he  i:sed  for  health  man- 
power education  aiiM  training,  group  nr.iu'tice 
development  and  other  means  to  expand  and 
Improve  personnel,  facilities  and  services. 

Enactment  of  the  Health  Security  program 
will  create  increased  expectations  and  de- 
mands lor  services.  The  Health  Resources  De- 
velopment Fund  will  come  into  op>eration 
two  years  before  benefits  begin.  It  will  help 
insure  that  as  people  need  medical  care,  the 
oare  will  be  there. 

At  present,  health  care  Is  fragmented,  dis- 
organized. Inadequate  and  spotty.  It  Is  a 
non-system — a  haphazard  collection  of  Iso- 
lated and  uncoordinated  Institutions. 

The  result  Is  that  care  Is  often  received  at 
the  most  expensive  location — hospitals — be- 
cause that  is  where  doctors  are  assured  of  be- 
ing paid,  when  the  doctor  could  treat  the 
patient  Just  as  well  and  sometimes  better  In 
his  office.  Doctors  and  hospitals  now  are  only 
paid  when  patients  are  HI;  preventive  medi- 
cine and  early  treatment  are  not  practiced  to 
the  degree  that  will  reduce  Illness  and 
shorten  hospital  stays. 

National  Health  Sectirity  has  built-in  fl- 
oaacial,  professional  and  other  Incentives 
to  encourage  organized  arrangements  for  pa- 
tient care  and  to  encourage  prevention  and 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 

Private  Insurance  companies  are  unwilling 
or  Incapable  of  dealing  with  increased  costs. 
They  have  acted  simply  as  a  pess-through 
mechanism,  paying  for  whatever  care  was  of- 
fered, good  or  bad.  needed  or  unneeded,  effi- 
cient or  inefficient.  Their  rates  go  up  not 
only  to  pay  for  Increased  medical  costs  of 
policyholders,  but  also  to  maintain  profit 
niargins   and  pay  high   operating  expenses. 

National  Health  Security  will  have  effec- 
tive fiscal  controls  by  contracting  with  hos- 
pitals and  other  Institutional  providers  on 
the  basis  of  an  approved  budget  and  by  max- 


imum emphasla  on  pre-payment  to  con- 
tracting groups,  such  as  medical  and  dental 
socleftles. 

The  program  will  not  constrict  Individual 
liberty.  Doctors  will  be  free  to  choose 
whether  or  not  they  will  participate.  Doctors 
can  be  paid  by  all  present  methods.  There 
win  be  no  lay  interference  with  their  pro- 
fessional Judgment.  Doctors  uiU  be  freed 
from  choosing  treatment  and  services  on  the 
basis  of  a  patient's  ability  to  pay.  Doctors 
will  be  freed  from  the  time-consuming  pa- 
perwork of  billing  patients. 

Patients  will  be  free  to  choose  their  phy- 
sicians and  would  receive  comprehensive 
benefits  at  no  cost  to  the  governmental  units. 

The  explosion  in  medical  costs  Is  plajing 
havoc  with  budgets — personal  and  govern- 
mental. 

Last  year,  the  average  worker  spent  $324 
on  medical  care  for  himself — $324  for  his 
wife  and  $324  for  each  of  his  children — ^tliat 
Is  10  percent  more  than  1969  per  Individual. 
Medical  care  costs  have  been  rising  at  least 
twice  as  fast  as  the  general  cost  of  living. 
Blue  Cross  premiums  have  more  than  dou- 
bled, on  the  average,  since  the  late  1950s. 

Union  bargaining  committees  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  rising  medical  costs  at 
every  negotiation  session.  Reasonable  wage 
gains  are  sacrificed  for  Improvements  in 
health  Insurance,  only  to  find  that  their 
members'  medical  expenses  increase  faster 
than  the  Increase  In  coverage. 

Hospitals  will  be  encouraged  to  increase 
efficiency;  to  cooperate  in  planning,  pur- 
chase and  utilization  of  new  equipment  and 
to  eliminate  unnecessary,  wasteful  and  dupli- 
cative expenditures.  Doctors  will  be  given  a 
financial  stake  In  keeping  their  patients  well. 
Care  will  be  provided  at  the  best — not  the 
most  expensive — location. 

National  Health  Security  Is  the  proper  pro- 
gram to  provide  quality  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  The  AFL-CIO  is  proud  to  endorse 
It. 

We  arrived  at  our  decision  after  careful 
examination  of  other  proposals — some  sub- 
stantive and  some  merely  crude  attempts  to 
avoid  needed  reforms  in  the  present  svstem 
of  delivering  health  care. 

The  American  Medical  Association's  "medi- 
credlt"  plan  and  the  private  insurance  car- 
riers' "Healthcare"  proposal  are  thinly  dis- 
guised efforts  to  protect  vested  Interested 
and  Insurance  company  profits.  They  are 
bandaids,  where  surgery  Is  required. 

There  are  other  proposal.^ — such  as  the 
bills  Introduced  by  Senators  Jacob  Javits  (R- 
N.Y.)  and  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.L)  and  the 
proposal  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion— which  are  much  more  substantive. 

But  generally,  all  of  the  proposals,  except 
National  Health  Security,  lack  at  least  one 
of  the  following:  equal  access  to  health  care 
for  all  people;  comprehensive  coverage;  re- 
structuring of  the  health  care  system;  effec- 
tive incentives  for  quality  and  efficiency  or 
controls  on  costs;  or  they  depend  on  Inade- 
quate private  Insurance  as  carriers  or  Inter- 
mediaries or  both. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  President 
Nixon  declared  there  is  a  "massive  crisis"  in 
the  area  of  health  care  and  a  threat  of  a 
"breakdown"  In  the  medical  care  system.  In 
that  time,  he  has  met  that  crisis  by  vetoing 
a  hospital  construction  bill  and  a  measure 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  more  family 
doctors  and  he  threatened  to  close  down 
vitally-needed  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals. 

After  taking  one  action  after  another  to 
forestall  urgently  needed  health  care  meas- 
ures, the  President  has  at  long  last  delivered 
a  health  message.  The  President's  proposals, 
though  lengthy,  are  nevertheless  devoid  of 
many  essential  details.  One  or  two  construc- 
tive features  are  noteworthy,  such  as  the 
President's  belated  recognition  that  pre-paid 
group  practice  can  deliver  better  medical  care 


at  less  cost  and  his  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
onerous  Medicare  premium  the  elderly  must 
now  pay. 

But  It  Is  evident  that  the  President's  ap- 
proach, taken  as  a  whole,  is  both  piecemeal 
and  Inadequate.  It  places  main  reliance  on 
discredited  private  Insurance  which  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  high  cost,  low 
quality  medical  care  we  have  today.  Under 
the  President's  proposals,  there  is  no  Indica- 
tion that  either  the  private  Insurance  orga- 
nizations or  the  providers  of  medical  care 
would  be  subject  to  effective  cost  controls  or 
quality  Incentives. 

His  proposals  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
"massive  crisis  "  In  health  care  the  President 
has  himself  recognized. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  bipartisan  National  Health  Security  Pro- 
gram during  this  session  so  that  it  villi  be 
able  to  go  Into  operation  in  1974.  Further, 
we  pledge  our  urstlnting  efforts  to  that  goal, 
it  is  and  will  r.imaln  our  No.  1  legislative 
goal  until  victory  has  been  won. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROTECTION    AND    RECOVERY    OF 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  DATA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  support  S.  1245,  to  extend  the 
Federal  statute  which  provides  for  the 
protection  and  recovery  of  archeological 
data.  It  is  an  excellent  measure,  giving 
long  overdue  clarification  of  what  have 
been  some  pretty  murky  areas  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

In  one  way  or  another,  I  have  been 
concerned  with  these  matters  in  Alaska 
for  years.  We  were  successful  in  1959  in 
prevailing  upon  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  provide  for  archeologl- 
cal  salvage  at  Cape  Thompson.  How- 
ever, it  took  a  bit  of  doing,  and.  when 
finally  acceded  to,  it  had  more  tlie  aiu-a 
of  a  favor  granted  than  a  public  obliga- 
tion met.  There  have  been  other  occa- 
sions, like  the  underground  test  site  at 
Amchitka,  in  the  Aleutian  chains,  and 
the  pace  of  these  occurrences  will  quicken 
in  the  next  few  years. 

S.  1245  would  well  serve  the  public 
interest;  it  is  especially  significant  for 
our  State,  with  so  much  land  under  Fed- 
eral stewardship.  Accordingly,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss>  in  sponsoring  the  bill.  I  can- 
not imagine  any  circumstances  in  which 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  be 
viewed  with  disfavor.  The  proposed  law 
seems  to  me  to  be  essentially  apolitical, 
simply  spellins:  out  Federal  responsibil- 
ity in  an  area  where  there  has  for  years 
been  acknowledged  Federal  authority. 

The  one  minor  addition  I  would  hope 
the  bill's  sponsor  would  accept  would  be 
to  have  line  14  on  page  3,  of  S.  1245 
amended  in  .committee  to  read: 

Shall  notify  the  Secretary  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  in  which  the  discovery  or 
actiinty  takes  place.  In  writing,  etc." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REORGANIZA- 
TION PROPOSALS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. March  29,  the  lead  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  praised  President 
Nixon's  proposed  reorganization  of  seven 
cabinet  level  departments  into  four  new 
departments.  The  Times  stated; 
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It  Is  the  most  ambitious  reform  of  the 
Federal  Government  attempted  since  the 
unification  of  the  armed  services  and  the 
creation  of  the  Defense  Department  in  1957. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
The  dominant  theme  of  the  reorganization 
Is  that  existing  departments  which  serve 
specific  constltuenclea— 6uch  as  Agriculture 
suid  the  farmers,  Labor  and  the  unionized 
workers — should  be  regrouped  in  terms  of 
broad   missions. 

Republicans  long  have  felt  that  the 
bureaucracy  of  big  government  has 
grown  increasingly  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  For  far  too  long,  they 
have  been  poorly  served  by  the  institu- 
tions of  their  Federal  Government. 

They  have  been  crying  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  jungle  vtliich  has  grown  up 
about  them.  Here  is  a  recommendation 
aimed  at  streamlining  the  process.  At 
the  same  time,  it  carefully  protects  all 
those  of  our  citizens  who  have  made  the 
operation  of  Federal  machinery  their 
lives"  work.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  the 
reorganization.  It  will  not  harm  any  In- 
dividual or  group.  The  civil  service  is 
not  going  to  be  destroyed. 

Yet  it  is  already  freely  predicted  that 
the  proposed  reorganization  will  run  into 
rocks  and  shoals.  Opposition  will  be 
mounted  partay  by  groups  fearing  their 
own  personal  situation  will  be  disadvan- 
taged, partly  by  political  groups  seek- 
ing partisan  advantage  from  the  reluc- 
tance of  people  to  change  a  known  con- 
dition—even though  faulty— for  an  im- 
known. 

Mr.  President,  because  support  from 
the  New  York  Times  is  so  important  to 
the  President's  program,  and  is,  there- 
fore, so  welcome,  I  recommend  this 
editorial  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  Reorganize  the  Government 

It  18  not  necessary  to  accept  President 
Nixon's  sweeping  Indictment  of  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  order  to  agree 
with  him  that  any  big  organization  can  occa- 
sionally benefit  from  a  thorough  overhaul. 
His  plan,  spelled  out  in  complex  legislation 
submitted  to  Congress  last  week,  would  re- 
organize and  consolidate  seven  of  the  Cab- 
inet-level departments  Into  four  new  depart- 
ments. It  is  the  most  ambitious  reform  of 
the  Federal  Government  attempted  since  the 
unification  of  the  armed  services  and  the 
creation  of  the  Defense  Department  in  1947. 

The  departments  affected  employ  nearly  a 
half  million  people,  spend  approximately  $50 
billion  a  year  and  administer  hundreds  of 
grant-in-aid  programs.  The  dominant  theme 
of  the  reorganization  is  that  existing  depart- 
ments which  serve  specific  constituencies — 
such  as  Agriculture  and  the  farmers.  Labor 
and  the  unionized  workers — should  Instead 
be  regrouped  in  terms  of  broad  missions. 
These  missions  are  self-evident  In  the  names 
of  the  four  proposed  new  departments — Nat- 
ural Resources,  Human  Resources,  Commu- 
nity Development  and  Economic  Affairs. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  on 
Which  we  have  previously  commented  in  de- 
tail, involves  the  least  change  because  it  Is 
eseentlally  a  8tfength«nliig  of  the  existing 
Interior  Department.  It  would  gain  the  Forest 
Service  from  Agriculture  and  policy  control 
of  the  water  programs  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Both  changes  are  highly  desirable 


and  have  long  been  advocated  by  experts  In 
natural  resources  management. 

The  Department  of  Human  Resources  Is 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  with  a  still  broader  mandate.  It 
would  acquire  manpower  training  programs 
as  well  as  the  Women's  Bureau  from  the  La- 
bor Department.  This  rearrangement  makes 
excellent  sense.  Manpower  training  logically 
relates  to  the  vocational,  adult,  and  tech- 
nical education  programs  now  in  H.E.W., 
while  women's  programs  belong  with  the 
other  social  services  provided  by  that  de- 
partment. 

Labor  and  Commerce  have  long  been  the 
two  weak  sisters  among  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ments. Labor's  responsibilities  have  not  been 
broad  enough,  while  those  of  Commerce  have 
been  incoherent.  President  Johnson  urged  a 
merger  of  the  two,  but  his  recommendation 
foundered  on  the  opposition  of  the  trade 
unions.  In  the  proposed  reorganization,  Mr. 
Nixon  assigns  most  of  their  fimctions  as  well 
as  many  from  Agriculture  and  Transpona- 
tlon  to  the  new  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs. To  attempt  to  sweep  these  agencies  off 
the  bureaucratic  checkerboard  Is  easily 
President  Nixon's  boldest  stroke.  The  resist- 
ance in  Congress  and  the  special-Interest 
lobbies  Is  sure  to  be  strong,  but  the  reasons 
for  reform  are  compelling. 

The  new  Department  of  Commnnlty  De- 
velopment would  be  created  around  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  existing  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  In  short  whatever 
contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  an  old 
community  or  the  development  of  a  new 
community,  whether  rural  or  urban,  would 
be  sheltered  under  a  single  departmental 
roof. 

Unquestionably,  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  Interested  public  groups  will  argue 
the  merits  of  specific  changes.  In  any  reor- 
ganization of  this  magnitude,  there  are  gray 
areas  where  the  choices  are  hard  and  the 
decision  could  easily  have  gone  the  other 
way.  Nevertheless,  the  President's  plan  moves 
in  the  right  direction  and  the  detailed  rea- 
soning behind  most  specific  changes  is  per- 
suasive. Even  if  It  did  not  achieve  the  broad- 
er phUosophlcal  objectives  which  he  envis- 
ages. President  Nixon's  reorganization  plan 
would  produce  tangible  gains  in  efficiency 
and  In  improved  delivery  of  services  to  the 
ordinary  citizen. 


THE  WINDWARD   OCEANOGRAPHY 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
1970  s  may  well  be  remembered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  age  of  ecology.  All  of 
us  are  beginning  to  recognize  how  deli- 
cate the  balance  of  nature  is  and  how 
easily  our  everyday  activities  can  dam- 
age it. 

Future  environmental  control  will  de- 
pend upon  increased  public  awareness. 
If  our  children  today  develop  a  concern 
for  the  environment,  the  earth  may  some 
day  return  to  a  healthy  state. 

To  accomplish  this,  schools  across  the 
Nation  have  initiated  projects  for  eco- 
logical research  and  education.  The 
Windward  Oceanography  Institute,  of 
Rowayton,  Conn.,  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
environmental  education.  The  institute 
is  designed,  according  to  its  director.  Dr. 
Howard  Weiss,  to  develop  "an  awareness 
in  young  people  of  the  educational  op- 
portunities and  excitement  in  this  field, 
which  is  receiving  so  much  attention  all 
over  the  world  today." 

The  institute's  programs  have  caught 
the  public's  eye  as  Its  students  try  to 
understand  and  solve  the  problems  fac- 


ing Long  Island,  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  ecological  disaster  area. 

I  ask  unaniiixoiis  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle outlining  the  tns>iituie's  programs 
and  progress,  written  by  Charles  Fried- 
man, and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  28,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mabine  Ecology,  Ratbes  Than  Summe* 

Camp,  Is  What's  TtJHNiNC  Youth  On 

(By  Charles  Friedman) 

Rowayton,  Conn. — Somewhat  to  the  sur- 
prise of  parents,  many  youngsters  here  arent 
thinking  about  camp  or  the  usual  recrea- 
tional hijlnks  when  summer  comes.  For  in- 
stance, one  10-year-old  set  off  vibrations  at 
home  when  he  announced; 

"Say,  I  guess  I'll  take  up  some  marine 
ecology." 

The  new,  universal  awareness  of  water  pol- 
lutlon  and  the  dangers  of  upsetting  the 
ecological  balance  has  not  bypassed  this  little 
community  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  its 
surrounding  area.  Children  and  adults  are 
becoming  increasingly  Involved,  thanks  to 
the  Windward  Oceanography  Institute,  which 
was  organized  a  year  ago  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  Windward  Sailing  School  here. 

"Our  boys  and  girls  are  finding  that  the 
w^onders  of  the  space  world  are  matched  by 
the  wonders  of  the  world  of  water,"  said  Dr. 
Howard  Weiss,  the  28-year-o!d  director  of  the 
Institute,  a  marine  ecologlst,  as  he  worked 
to  fit  out  the  "floating  lab"  that  will  be  a 
second  home  to  youngsters  during  July  and 
August. 

First  of  all,  he  emphasized,  the  institute 
Is  not  Just  a  sounding  board  for  promulgat- 
ing facts  about  the  ocean. 

"We  are  delving  into  problems  of  marine 
biology  that  need  solving,"  be  explained. 
"We  hope  to  develop  an  aware.iess  In  young 
people  of  the  educational  opportunities  and 
excitement  in  this  field,  which  is  receiving 
so  much  attentlnn  all  over  the  world  today." 

That  his  program  may  be  "getting  through" 
is  attested  to  by  the  Increase  In  applications 
for  enrolling  m  the  Institute  Last  year  tui- 
tion waa  $475,  but  Wei  ?s  is  hoping  that  funds 
from  a  foundation  set  up  by  Herman  Shep- 
herd, a  Connecticut  businessman  who  found- 
ed the  Instl'nte.  will  be  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  cost  this  summer. 

The  Institute  has  become  a  sort  of  post- 
graduate adjunct  to  the  sailing  school,  which 
Is  older  and  regarded  as  first-rate  by  expert 
observers.  But  the  floating  lab  is  drawing 
considerable  Interest.  Students  are  brought 
In  by  buses  and  are  on  the  water  from  9  A.M. 
to  3  P.M.  five  days  a  week.  On  board  are 
marine  educators  and  scientists  who  help  ex- 
pose them  to  real-life  situations.  The  stu- 
dents must  bring  bathing  suits,  towels  and 
lunches,  but  all  equipment  Is  provided  by 
the  Institute. 

Courses  are  varied  and  Include  fishing, 
diving,  exploration  of  submarine  life,  scien- 
tific experiments  and  field  trips  to  shore 
areas  linked  to  oceanographlc  interest.  In- 
cluding visits  to  marlnc-orlented  industries. 

By  now  the  Institute's  boats  are  famllar 
as  they  ply  the  waters  around  Rowayton, 
Norwalk  and  the  Norwalk  Islands.  When  the 
weather  is  bad,  land  activities  are  set  up  at 
waterfront  properties  and  buildings  owned 
by  the  Institute. 

As  they  sail  out  to  Long  Island  Sound, 
which  experts  have  labeled  an  "ecological 
disaster"  because  of  the  sewage  and  industry 
waste  that  is  poured  into  it,  the  youngsters 
get  busy  with  nets  and  dredges.  A  team 
analyzes  the  Sound's  chemical  properties  at 
various  depths  and  distances  from  the  mouth 
of  the  noisome  Norfolk  River.  Others  meas- 
xire    currents,    collect    plankton   and   other 
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floating  organisms  and  trawl  the  bottom  for 
shellfish  and  sludge. 

Later,  they  confer  on  the  findings.  "I  never 
used  to  give  it  thought,"  said  one  youth,  "but 
now  I  can't  stand  to  see  anybody  throw  a 
beer  can  overboard." 

Weiss  is  constantly  surprised  and  delighted 
»t  how  his  pupils,  who  range  from  elemen- 
t»ry  school  to  college  age  and  Include  some 
adults,  grasp  and  go  about  tackling  the  proj- 
ects. Their  enthusiasm  has  led  the  Institute 
to  start  a  cooperative  program  with  public 
schools  In  Fairfield  County  to  supplement 
the  schools'  science  studies. 

In  addition,  it  is  expanding  facilities  to 
handle  teacher-training  and  research  for 
city,  state  and  Federal  agencies. 

But  the  main  focus  Is  on  the  youngsters — 
the  scientists  and  planners  of  tomorrow.  It 
is  through  them,  moreover,  that  parents  are 
showing  concern  over  enviroimiental  affairs, 
according  to  Weiss. 

"In  our  house,  ecology  is  no  longer  a  for- 
eign word,"  one  parent  wrote  the  institute. 
"We've  learned  quite  a  few  things  from  our 
children." 

The  institute  operates  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
Last  year  It  was  limited  to  53  students,  but 
Weiss  expects  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
more  this  sunmier. 

"It's  a  fast-changing  world  for  kids,"  he 
says.  "Most  schools  In  the  country  are  years 
behind.  They  don't  teach  about  the  environ- 
ment. They  Just  teach  facts." 

What  is  especially  exciting  about  the  in- 
stitute, he  adds,  is  that  youngsters  are  learn- 
ing "by  helpUig  us  learn." 

Shepherd,  whose  business  is  aerosol  pack- 
aging, gets  satisfaction  from  watching  boys 
working  with  scientists.  As  a  boy  in  Brook- 
lyn, he  spent  considerable  time  at  the  Bo- 
tanclal  Garden  and  became  friendly  with  the 
botanists  there.  It  was  an  experience  he 
always  remembered  and  it  led  him  to  set  up 
the  institute. 


BENEFITS  OF  FREE  TRADE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  theory  these  days  about  the  bene- 
fits of  free  trade.  Economists  dealing  with 
figures,  charts,  and  graphs  speak  glibly 
of  the  shift  of  industries  from  nation  to 
nation. 

What  is  often  ignored  In  our  abstract 
discussions  of  industries  and  trade  is  the 
fact  that  people  are  Involved  in  all  of 
our  decisions. 

It  is  wonderful  that  a  consumer  in 
Massachusetts  can  purchase  an  imported 
garment  for  a  few  cents  less  than  he 
might  pay  for  American-made  clothing. 
But  as  a  result  of  this  circumstance,  some 
textile  worker  in  a  southern  city  may  be 
out  of  work  and  his  family  may  be  placed 
in  desperate  straits. 

It  is  difficult  not  only  for  individuals, 
but  for  communities  and  even  small 
cities,  as  well,  to  adjust  to  the  hardships 
being  caused  by  the  increased  foreign 
competition. 

Sunday's  New  York  Times  contained 
an  article  which  provides  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TwaicHT  OP  A  Textu-b  Town 

(By  Ray  Jenkins) 

BOAKOKX,  Ala.— While  the  United  States 

»na  Japan   debate   the    complex   Issues   of 

^Mruota  agreements,  this  Alabama  city 

«  6,000  Is  feeling  the  economic  squeeze  on 


the  American  textile  Industry  in  more 
dramatic  and  human  terms. 

Roanoke's  second  largest  Industry,  the 
Rolane  Manufacturing  Company,  will  cease 
production  of  women's  panty  hose  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  A  total  of  440  workers 
will  be  out  of  Jobs. 

Rolane's  closing  comes  only  a  few  months 
after  an  even  more  devastating  blow  struck 
Roanoke,  which  Is  In  east-central  Alabama 
near  the  CJeorgla  line.  Last  November, 
Handley  Mills,  Inc.,  which  had  been  the 
town's  leading  industry  for  70  years,  went 
bankrupt  and  put  844  textile  workers  out 
of  work. 

One  source  estimated  that  62  per  cent  of 
all  Jobs  in  Roanoke  had  been  eliminated  by 
the  double  blow.  And  many  of  the  Rolane 
workers  were  the  wives  of  men  who  worked 
at  Handley. 

Handley  and  Rolane  are  among  50  textile 
plants  in  the  South  that  have  shut  down 
since  1969  because  of  bad  market  conditions, 
higher  prices,  high  Interest,  but,  above  all, 
competition  from  foreign  textile  producers. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  estimated  that 
27,200  Southern  textile  workers  lost  their 
Jobs  In  1970  alone. 

"And  a  hundred  more  plants  will  close 
next  year  If  something  Isn't  done,"  a 
Handley  executive  predicted. 

Clyde  Hartley,  manager  of  the  local  state 
employment  service,  predicts  that  when 
Rolane  is  shut  down,  the  Joblessness  rate 
may  go  above  25  per  cent  here. 

Clyde  Pike,  56  years  old,  is  typical  of 
Roanoke's  unemployed,  except  that  his 
situation  is  complicated  by  illness.  Mr.  Pike 
went  to  work  at  Handley  Mills  In  1930  at 
the  age  of  18.  At  the  time  the  mill  closed  he 
was  a  "slubber  tender" — mill  Jargon  for  a 
worker  who  tends  a  machine  In  the  yarn- 
making  process. 

Mr.  Pike  was  paid  according  to  his  output, 
earning  about  $18  a  day.  For  almost  two 
years  he  had  worked  seven  days  a  week.  "I 
didn't  take  off  but  four  Sundays  In  20 
months,"  he  said. 

As  did  many  of  his  fellow  workers,  he 
sought  employment  in  a  mill  in  a  nearby 
textile  town.  But  it  vros  discovered  that  he 
was  suffering  from  a  hernia,  and  had  to 
have  surgery.  As  a  result,  he  lost  his  $50-a- 
week  unemployment  compensation  because 
he  was  no  longer  available  for  work.  His 
savings  are  now  down  to  about  $100.  He 
thinks  his  two  sons — both  of  whom  have 
moved  from  Roanoke — will  help  out  If  it 
becomes  necessary. 

As  do  many  of  his  fellow  employes,  Mr. 
Pike  lives  in  a  small  white  frame  house  that 
was  once  owned  by  the  mill.  He  bought  the 
house  in  1954  and  since  then  he  and  his  wife 
have  added  two  rooms,  working  in  their 
spare  time. 

Since  1920,  financial  control  of  Handley 
Mills  has  been  in  New  York.  Its  last  owner 
was  Frank  B.  Cavanagh,  who  acquired  the 
mill  In  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles  and  began 
to  modernize  its  machinery  and  marketing 
policies. 

In  1966  Mr.  Cavanagh  brought  James  R. 
Elchelberger  to  Handley  as  general  manager. 
Mr.  Elchelberger,  whose  parents  had  worked 
in  the  mill,  went  to  Auburn  University,  where 
he  earned  a  degree  In  textile  engineering. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  spent  $6.5  million  over  a 
six-year  period  upgrading  the  mill's  anti- 
quated machinery.  At  times  the  interest  cost 
was  as  high  as  $800,000  a  year. 

"We  did  real  well  In  1966  and  1967,"  Mr. 
Elchelberger  said.  "But  we  began  to  hurt  In 
1968.  It  was  always  a  struggle  to  stay  a  Jump 
ahead  of  the  Import  competition.  Then  In 
1969  the  bottom  sort  of  fell  out.  We  took  a 
real  bath." 

Last  October  the  bank  notified  Handley 
Mills  that  no  more  money  would  be  ad- 
vanced. The  corporation  went  Into  bank- 
ruptcy In  New  York,  listing  debts  of  $8,440,- 
188  and  assets  of  $4,996,328.  Mr.  Cavanagh, 


the  company  president,  also  filed  personal 
bankruptcy,  having  put  up  some  $3.5-nill- 
Uon  of  his  own  to  guarantee  the  obllgatlona 
of  the  mill. 

As  Prof.  Cleveland  L,  Adams,  head  of  the 
department  of  textile  engineering  at  Au- 
biu-n,  see  it:  "Our  mill  owners  are  trapped. 
If  they  don't  modernize,  they  cant  compete. 
If  they  do  modernize,  they  can't  bear  the 
high  interest  rates  of  short-term  loans." 

Mr.  Elchelberger  said  he  felt  Handley  had 
"turned  the  corner"  and  was  on  its  way 
back  to  prosjjertty  when  the  closing  came. 
"But  I  guess  everybody  Just  sort  of  loet 
faith."  And  he  added  a  rueful  footnote:  "We 
were  Just  getting  ready  to  move  the  cor- 
porate headquarters  down  from  New  York. 
It  would  have  been  the  first  time  In  fifty 
years  that  control  of  the  mill  wotild  have 
been  In  the  hands  of  the  people  living  In 
Roanoke." 

The  import  situation  Is  blamed  for  the 
closing  of  both  plants.  "Indian  Imports  put 
us  out  of  business,"  a  Handley  executive 
said.  "There  was  one  big  inin  m  India  putting 
out  the  same  duck  [a  heavy  cotton  fabric 
similar  to  canvas]  that  we  were  making — the 
duck  used  in  tennis  shoes  and  sneakers.  And 
it's  beautiful  duck,  better  even  than  we 
made.  It's  made  with  better  cotton.  Our  Gov- 
ernment gives  them  the  cotton,  by  the  way." 

"I  predicted  nine  months  ago  that  Rolane 
would  close,"  the  Hanley  executive  continued, 
"because  I  knew  Germany  was  getting  into 
the  panty  hose  production  In  a  big  way." 

Recently  Jonathan  Logan  Company  an- 
nounced It  would  open  a  plant  In  Roanoke 
to  manufacture  women's  wear,  but  it  will 
employ  less  than  300  and  will  not  be  in  opera- 
tion for  another  three  months. 

As  the  expiration  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation In  May  approaches,  anxiety  is 
growing.  "If  I  walk  downtown  to  get  a  hair- 
cut, it  takes  me  two  hours  to  get  back,"  said 
Roy  Reeves,  president  of  the  City  Bank  of 
Roanoke.  "Everybody's  asking,  'What  can  we 
do?  When  will  the  mUl  reopen?'  I  tell  them 
we're  doing  everything  we  can." 

Almost  every  institution  has  felt  the  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Church  collections  are  down; 
savings  accounts  are  rapidly  being  depleted; 
city  revenues  are  short,  and  some  businesses 
are  closing. 

Churches  in  neighboring  towns  have  or- 
ganized a  "Saunarltan  Fund,"  which  now 
stands  at  more  than  $3,000,  to  handle  emer- 
gencies among  Roanoke's  unemployed.  Ala- 
bama has  no  general  welfare  assistance  for 
such  people.  Moreover,  Roanoke  has  no  food 
stamp  program,  but  does  distribute  surplus 
commodities. 

Among  the  mill  people  one  finds  a  calm, 
austere  fortitude  and  a  stubborn  faith  that 
the  mill  will  somehow  run  agam. 

One  such  man  is  Lumos  Looser,  who  spent 
his  life  in  Handley  Mills.  He  went  to  work 
there  in  1918  at  the  age  of  14.  His  pay  was 
around  $9  a  week  for  60  hours,  "and  you 
never  really  did  know  when  you  were  going 
to  get  paid,"  he  said. 

"Sometimes  we  had  to  go  to  the  oflfice  two 
or  three  times  a  week  to  get  our  pay,"  he  re- 
called. Mr.  Looser  was  among  those  working 
at  Handley  when  the  mill  closed  for  13 
months  in  1920.  Although  his  own  future  is 
now  secure  because  he  draws  Social  Security, 
he  shares  the  faith  that  the  mill  wiU  reopen 
soon.  I  Just  don't  believe  the  mill  will  be 
closed  as  long  as  it  was  in  '20,"  he  said.  "I 
Just  got  that  feeling." 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Worley,  whose  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Church  is  made  up  largely 
of  unemployed  mUl  workers,  thinks  the  ex- 
perience "has  drawn  people  closer  together." 
He  said:  "In  all  this  crisis  the  greater  con- 
cern has  been  for  the  other  person.  It  seemed 
like  everybody  was  concerned  about  some- 
body else.  Of  course  there  has  been  anxiety, 
but  there  hasn't  been  any  despondency.  It 
caused  people  to  become  more  spiritually 
minded. 
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"You  know,  It  might  not  be  a  bad  experi- 
ence for  the  whole  country.  I  don't  mean  a 
depression,  mind  you.  But  Just  a  little  re- 
minder that  we  can  become  too  dependent 
upon  material  things."' 


CORPORATE  INTnATIVE  AND 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  growing  realization  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans  that  governmental  action 
alone  carmot  solve  the  environmental 
problems  we  face.  Industry  also  has  a 
major  role  to  play  if  we  are  to  provide 
coming  generations  a  decent  world  in 
which  to  live. 

The  call  has  gone  out  for  corporate 
initiative,  but  the  reaction  has  been 
limited.  A  major  corporation  in  Con- 
necticut has,  however,  demonstrated  its 
concern.  The  Southern  New  Englana 
Telephone  Co.  used  recycled  paper  In  Its 
1970  annual  report,  thereby  saving  306 
trees  and  reducing  the  air  pollution 
which  would  have  resulted  from  burn- 
ing the  otherwise  unused  waste. 

By  itself,  this  is  only  a  small  savings. 
But  consider  the  Impact  if  every  corpo- 
ration took  similar  action.  The  air 
would  be  cleaner  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  forests  vould  be  saved. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  recycled  paper 
is  only  a  beginning.  Imaginative  leader- 
ship from  our  corporations  will  enable 
them  to  take  other  steps  to  lessen  the 
strain  on  our  environment. 

The  Southern  New  England  Telephone 
Co.  is  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  the 
initiative  and  setting  an  example  for 
other  companies  to  follow. 


ANDEAN  CODE  ON  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  in  a  speech  in  New  York,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Andean  Code  gov- 
erning private  foreign  investment  could 
work  In  reverse  and  have  adverse  effects 
on  the  aspirations  of  the  Andean  peo- 
ple's need  for  development  through  pri- 
vate foreign  capital  inflows  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  economies  of  those  nations 
adhering  to  the  code. 

The  Council  of  the  Americas,  a  US. 
business  association  of  210  corporations 
which  represent  some  85  percent  of  U.S. 
private  investment  in  Latin  America  and 
are  therefore  vital  to  Andean  develop- 
ment has  now  made  a  clause-by-clause 
analysis  of  the  proposed,  new  code  after 
polling  executives  of  the  followins 
industries  active  in  the  Andean  bloc: 
automotive  indu.«;try.  banking,  the  drug 
industr;  inurance.  manufacturing, 
mining  and  pet.-cleum.  The  Council's 
anaiysij.  of  the  Arde:n  Code  brands  out 
tliree  piinc  pai  reasoixs  why  the  code  is 
unattractive   to   iorei&n   investor.^. 

First,  the  code  embodies  the  "fade- 
out"  theory  under  which  foreigners  have 
to  sell  a  majority  interest  in  their  invest- 
ment to  private  investors  or  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Andean  countries  within 
15  to  20  years,  if  they  want  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  Andean  Common  Market. 
The  Council  analysis  points  out  that  in- 
vestors do  not  invest  In  order  to  go  out 
of  business,  that  the  terms  of  such  "fade- 


out"  cannot  be  equitably  arranged  in  ad- 
vance because  market  conditions  change 
and  that  foreign  investors  are  likely  to 
neglect  enterprises  in  which  they  have 
a  declining  interest. 

Second,  the  code  may  create  such  a 
number  of  bureaucratic  requirements 
that  foreign  investors  will  be  reluctant  to 
cope  with  them.  The  code  contains  many 
requirements  for  prior  ofHclal  authoriza- 
tion of  what  are  normally  routine  busi- 
ness decisions. 

Third,  the  code  is  imclear  on  a  num- 
ber of  important  points.  In  addition  to 
its  provisions  restricting  foreign  invest- 
ment, it  contains  many  loopholes,  escape 
clauses,  and  provisions  for  possible  ex- 
ceptional treatment  of  Investment.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  for  foreign  investors 
to  know  where  they  stand  and  what  they 
may  expect. 

Concerning  the  effects  of  the  code, 
if  it  is  indeed  applied,  the  point  must  also 
be  made  that  because  of  the  limited  pri- 
vate capital  markets  of  the  Andean-bloc 
countries,  only  governments  would  be 
capable  of  mobilizing  the  required  finan- 
cial resoiu^ces  to  carry  out  a  divestiture 
policy.  The  question  arises  whether  these 
limited  resources  could  be  better  spent 
on  housing,  health,  education,  and  other 
badly  needed  infrastructure  projects 
rather  than  by  buj'ing  out  healthy,  on- 
going enterprises  only  because  they  are 
foreign  owned  or  foreign  controlled.  A 
forced  divestiture  policy  would  not  pro- 
mote accelerated  economic  growth  but 
it  could  abort  the  vital  task  of  increasing 
the  rate  of  capital  formation  that  is  so 
necessary  for  the  Andean  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  of  comment  on 
the  Andean  Code,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Coimcil  of  the  Americas, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Common  Regime  Treatment  of  Foreign 
C.^prrAL  IN  Andean   Bloc 

The  ultimate  objectives  of  the  proposed 
Andea:i  Code  are  highly  amenable.  The 
strengthening  of  domestic  Investmcit  and 
technology  In  the  Andean  counTies  Is  very 
desirable  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of 
enabling  nationals  to  participate  more  fiilly 
a-id  more  efTectlvely  In  the  ownen.hlp  and 
control  of  the  countries'  i!'tliistrl<'s.  Likewise, 
the  preamble  of  the  Code  conimendably  de- 
clares that  "the  Investment  of  fore'gn  cap!- 
"al  and  the  transfer  of  foreign  technology 
constitute  a  neces-sary  contribution  for  the 
development  of  the  Member  Countries  and 
must  receive  guaran'ees  of  stabliity  In  the 
measure  in  which  they  really  constitute  a 
positive  contribution.'  " 

However,  certain  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Code  would  prevent,  rather  than  f.\cll;tate. 
the  achievement  of  these  laudable  objectives, 
.\doption  of  those  provi-ions  would  lead  ui  a 
sharp  curtailment  of  the  Inflow  of  ne.v  for- 
eign Investment  and  new  foreign  t'^chnology 
Into  the  Andean  countries:  would  reduce  the 
contributions  that  existing  foreign  Invest- 
ments are  making  to  the  economies  of  those 
countries;  and  would  impair,  rather  than 
strengthen,  domestic  Investment  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  principal  defects  In  certain  provlslona 
of  the  proposed  Code  are  as  follows: 

1.  Far  from  providing  "guarantees  of  sta- 
bility" for  potential  new  foreign  Investors, 
these  provisions  would  create  new  and  major 


elements  of  Instability.  Some  provisions 
would  create  serious  uncertainty  In  the  mind 
of  each  such  investor  concerning  the  amount 
of  his  capital  that  he  would  be  able  to  with- 
draw when  his  investment  is  transferred  to 
nationals  of  the  .\ndean  countries.  And  some 
provisions  would  create  serious  uncertainties 
concerning  the  extent,  and  the  manner,  la 
which  present  and  future  governmental  offl- 
cials  will  control  not  only  the  basic  policies, 
but  even  the  dally  operations,  of  the  foreign 
affiliates — possibly  with  great  damage  to  their 
success. 

2.  Some  provisions  would  discourage  for- 
eign companies  from  transferring  technology 
not  only  to  their  affiliates,  but  even  to  na- 
tionally-owned companies  in  the  Ande&n 
countries.  This  discouragement  would  derive 
partly  from  the  purely  practical  difficulties 
of  complying  with  the  requirement  that  the 
prior  approval  of  governmental  officials  must 
be  obtained  for  such  transfers.  It  would 
cierlve  also  from  the  fact  that  the  precis* 
:-ii.tindards  to  be  applied  by  the  governmental 
officials  In  determining  the  desirability  of 
each  such  transfer  are  not  adequately  spec- 
itied  In  the  proposed  Code;  Indeed,  those 
standards  could  not  possibly  be  specified 
with  sufficient  precision  to  permit  either  the 
foreign  company  or  the  domestic  recipient 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonably  safe  assumption  as 
to  whether,  or  when,  the  proposed  transfer 
would  be  approved.  Moreover,  some — perhaps, 
most — foreign  companies  would  become  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  transmit  certain  types 
of  technology  to  their  foreign  affiliates  as 
the  fxel  date  approaches  for  transferring 
ownership  or  control  of  the  affiliates  to  An- 
dean bloc  Investors  who  would  then  be  free 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  companies  In 
other  markets  with  the  unrestricted  v.se  of 
thnt  technology.  In  fact,  some  foreign  com- 
panies would  be  reluctant  even  to  give  pres- 
ent or  future  government  officials  the  en- 
gineering and  other  details  of  the  proposed 
transfer  of  technology  because  of  their  fear 
that  those  officials  might  not  maintain  the 
security  arrangements  necessary  to  prevent 
acqiUsitton  of  the  technology  by  unauthor- 
ized and  competitive  business  firms. 

3,  Few  foreign  companies  would  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  a  fixed-term  invest- 
ment In  any  covintry  for  a  j>erlod  as  short  as 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  unless  they  were  con- 
fident that  the  Investment  would  yield  ex- 
ceptionally high  profits  during  most  or  all  of 
that  period.  Such  profits  can  rarely  be  an- 
ticipated anywhere,  particularly  during  the 
earlier  years  of  most  investments  and  par- 
ticul.irly  in  the  case  of  large-scale  manu- 
facturing Investments  that  require  the  in- 
troduction and  use  of  advanced  technology. 
The  likelihood  of  such  profits  is  particularly 
small  with  respect  to  foreign  manufacturing 
investments  In  the  Andean  countries,  where 
(as  shown  In  Table  9  of  the  attachments) 
the  average  annual  rates  of  rettirn  during 
rt)60-196J)  on  US,  InvestmeiUs  of  this  type 
v.-ere  substantially  lower  than  on  such  In- 
vestments In  the  rest  of  Latin  America  and  In 
other  regions  of  the  world. 

The  foregoing  principal  defects  of  the 
proposed  Code,  are  analyzed  In  more  detail 
In  the  attachment,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  certain  of  Its  other  Important  defects. 
However,  the  Council  does  not  believe  that 
the  full  Implications  of  the  proposed  Code 
can  be  appreciated  simply  by  examination  of 
Its  specific  provisions.  It  Is  necessary  that 
consideration  also  be  given  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  basic  attitude  toward  foreign  Invest- 
ment that  appears  to  underlie  the  proposed 
Code  as  a  whole. 

Despite  the  recognition  In  the  preamble 
that  "the  investment  of  foreign  capital  and 
the  transfer  of  foreign  technology  constitute 
a  necessary  contribution  for  the  development 
of  the  Member  Countries,"  the  operative 
provisions  of  the  proposed  Code  reflect  the 
general  assumption  that:   first,  the  entry  of 
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any  specific  foreign  investment  Is  likely,  ex- 
cept perhaps  In  special  cases,  to  serve  as  a 
jubstitute  for  domestic  Investment;  second, 
domestic  investment  can  generally  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  the  national  Interests  better 
than  foreign  Investment;  third,  measures 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  replace  all 
foreign  Investment  by  domestic  Investment 
as  soon  as  possible. 

While  strengthening  domestic  Investment 
and  technology  in  the  Andean  countries  Is 
highly  desirable,  this  Is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  domestic  Investment  shotUd  be  con- 
sidered as  an  alternative  to  foreign  invest- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  sound  domestic  In- 
vestments and  sound  foreign  Investments 
will  generally  constitute  valuable  supple- 
ments to  one  another.  Indeed,  neither  for- 
eign Investments  nor  domestic  Investments 
can  be  expected  to  provide  their  maximum 
contributions  to  the  national  economy  unless 
companies  In  each  category  are  present,  and 
are  operating,  on  the  scale  and  under  the 
conditions  most  conductive  to  their  business 
success.  The  business  prospects  of  each  for- 
eign affiliate  are  best  when  there  are  many 
other  sound  companies.  Including  domestlc- 
slly-owned  companies.  Likewise,  the  business 
prospects  of  each  domestically-owned  com- 
pany are  best  when  there  are  many  other 
sound  companies.  Including  foreign-owned 
companies. 

So  far  as  economic  considerations  alone  are 
Involved,  the  Issue  of  whether  any  specific 
company  should  be  foreign -owned,  domes- 
tically-owned, or  some  combination  of  the 
two,  is  be.=t  resolved  by  reliance  on  market 
forces,  including  particularly  the  different 
fcinds  and  amounts  of  resources  that  foreign 
and  domestic  nationals  are  able  and  willing 
to  invest  in  that  company.  There  Is  abund- 
ant evidence  that  the  economic  contributions 
made  by  any  company  are  rarely  affected  by 
the  nationality  of  Its  owners,  managers,  or 
technicians,  but  are  generally  determined 
instead  by  the  relationship  between  (a)  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  capital,  man- 
agerial, and  technological  resources  that  are 
put  into  the  company  by  Its  owners  and  (b) 
the  amount  and  quality  of  those  re.=oarces 
needed  for  the  success  of  the  company. 
Domestic  Investment  may  be  most  appropri- 
ate for  one  company,  foreign  Investment  for 
another,  and  some  combination  of  the  two 
for  a  third.  Moreover,  the  appropriate  and 
actual  distribution  of  total  Investment 
among  foreigners  and  nationals  will  Inevita- 
bly vary  over  time  and  amoung  countries. 

The  eminent  economist  and  statesman.  Dr. 
Raul  Preblsch.  recently  gave  considerable 
emphasis — In  his  report,  Transformacion  y 
Desarrollo:  La  Gran  Tarea  de  America  Lat- 
ina — to  one  of  the  region's  major  problems: 
the  fact  that  the  total  of  all  of  the  resources 
that  have  been  available  for  Investment,  In- 
cluding capital  and  technological  resources 
and  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  resources, 
has  not  been  Increasing  rapidly  enough  to 
promote  the  necessary  growths  of  industry 
Income,  and  employment.  This  problem 
would  undoubtedly  be  aggravated  If  there 
were  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  new  foreign  In- 
vestment m  the  region  and/or  If  the  rela- 
tively low  amounts  of  national  savings  were 
allocated  to  the  purchase  of  existing  Invest- 
ments from  their  foreign  owners  rather  than 
to  new  domestic  Investment. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  need  more 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  Investment, 
not  less  of  either. 

No  one  could  Justifiably  deny  the  major 
contributions  that  the  nationally-owned 
companies  of  Latin  America  have  been  mak- 
ing to  the  economies  of  their  countries. 
Likewise,  no  one  could  Justifiably  deny  the 
major  contributions  that  the  foreign-owned 
companies  have  been  making  to  those  econ- 
omies, as  is  demonstrated  In  the  Council  of 
the  America's  report  entitled  "The  Effect 
of  United  States  and  Other  Foreign  Invest- 
ni«nt  in  Latin  America",  such  as: 
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1.  That  during  196&-68,  operations  of  VB. 
affiliates  provided  a  net  balance  of  pay- 
ments support  to  Latin  America  of  about 
$8,550  million  a  year. 

2.  That,  domestically,  total  sales  by  all 
U.S.  affiliates  In  Latin  America  amounted  to 
about  13.7 '.0  of  the  aggregate  gross  domestic 
product  of  the  region.  I.e.,  that  U.S.  invest- 
ment Is  definitely  not  In  a  dominant  role. 

3.  That  of  the  total  employment  provided 
by  UjS.  affiliates  In  Latin  America,  only 
7.5%  of  the  managerial  positions,  and  0.5% 
of  technical,  professional  and  other  salaried 
positions  were  not  occupied  by  nationals  in 
1966.  Wage  earners  were  all  national. 

4.  That  earnings  obtained  on  accumulated 
U.S.  Investments  In  the  area  averaged  only 
about  12.7%  during  1960-68,  I.e.,  lower  than 
any  other  areas  of  the  world  excepting  Can- 
ada. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  that  re- 
port was  based  exclusively  on  data  that  could 
be  quantified.  As  Impressive  as  those  data 
are,  they  do  not  cover  the  non-measurable, 
but  nonetheless  extremely  Important,  con- 
tributions that  foreign  investments  have  un- 
questionably made  to  the  Latin  American 
countries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
for  example,  that  domestic  investment  in 
these  countries  has  been  greater,  more  di- 
versified, and  more  productive,  than  It  would 
have  been  In  the  absence  of  the  foreign  In- 
vestments. The  foreign  affiliates  have  pur- 
chased most  of  their  production  inputs  from 
national  companies,  thereby  providing  an 
Important,  or  Indispensable,  market  for  those 
companies.  The  goods  produced  by  the  for- 
eign afllllates  have  Included  many  commodi- 
ties essential  for  the  production  require- 
ments of  some  national  companies.  Much  of 
the  technology  transferred  to  the  foreign  af- 
filiates by  their  parent  companies  has  been 
made  available  to  national  companies.  More- 
over, many  of  the  numerous  management 
and  technical  personnel  of  the  foreign  af- 
filiates have  subsequently  become  the  owners, 
managers,  or  technicians  of  national  com- 
panies, where  the  knowledge  and  experience 
they  acquired  in  the  foreign  affiliates  have 
been  put  to  effective  use. 

In  short,  foreign  Investment  Is  a  means 
of  strengthening  and  expanding  domestic  in- 
vestment. The  curtailment  of  foreign  invest- 
ment, which  the  proposed  Andean  Code 
would  Inexorably  bring  about,  would  lead  to 
the  weakening  and  the  shrinking  of  the  do- 
mestic economies  of  the  Andean  countries. 


THE  NATION'S  HEALTH  AND 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  NEEDS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  and  said  in  the  growing 
debate  on  our  Nation's  health  needs  and 
national  health  insurance  proposals. 

Recently,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
(Mr.  Long)  addressed  the  Louisiana  Hos- 
pital Association  and  made  pertinent 
remarks  on  these  subjects.  I  believe  that 
all  Senators  will  find  his  very  timely 
statement  both  interesting  and  beneficial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Health  Care  REroSMS 
(Remarks  of  Hon,  Russell  B.  Long) 
Once  again,  it's  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to 
visit  with  the  fine  folks  who  do  so  much  to 
provide  Loulslanlans  with  the  best  In  hos- 
pital care.  Your  kind  Invitation  provides  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  concern.  I  must  say  that  as  far  as 
the  hospital  situation  In  Louisiana  Is  con- 


cerned, there  has  been  no  chance  of  my 
becoming  too  remote  from  It.  Your  good 
executive  director,  Charley  Gtege,  comes  to 
Washington  several  times  a  year  with  vari- 
ous delegations  to  make  sure  that  your 
message  is  delivered.  And,  of  course,  we  also 
get  together  here  at  home,  from  tlme-to- 
time,  on  hospital  problems. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  has  been  work- 
ing hard  over  the  past  two  years  to  develop 
reasonable  and  equitable  ways  of  bringing 
runaway  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
under  control.  The  Social  Security  bill 
which  will  be  acted  upon  this  year  will  un- 
doubtedly include  a  number  of  Important 
changes  In  Medicare  and  Medicaid — some  of 
which  I  will  describe  a  little  later.  In  recent 
months,  however,  all  of  this  work  In  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  areas  is  being  over- 
shadowed— and  even  dominated — by  the 
growing  national  debate  over  national  health 
Insurance.  As  you  know,  almost  every  day 
there  is  a  new  entry  In  the  health  Insurance 
sweepstakes — including  President  Nixon's 
proposal  announced  Just  two  weeks  ago. 

The  American  Hospital  Association's 
"Ameriplan"  Is  a  proposed  entry  In  the  race. 
Wh,ile  it  Is  only  In  outline  form  now,  I  look 
forward  to  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posal when  the  details  are  worked  out.  I  am 
concerned,  however,  that  In  this  legislative 
r.^ce  to  see  who  can  get  there  "fustest  with 
the  mostest"  we  are  being  ."isked — intensively 
and  often  shrilly — to  accept  as  facts  what  to 
my  mind  needs  to  be  proved.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  of  those  assumptions — and 
certainly  the  most  basic — Is  that  by  legislat- 
ing massive  reorganization  of  the  health 
care  system  necessary  changes  will  come 
about  and  be  Infinitely  better  than  what  we 
have. 

Now  the  costs  of  these  proposals  are  far 
too  high  for  this  Senator  to  take  a  chance 
on  being  swept  away  by  rhetoric,  A  long 
hard  look  Is  definitely  In  order.  The  nation 
Just  cannot  afford  to  go  off  the  deep-end 
on  national  health  insurance  by  trying  to 
do  everything  at  one  fell  swoop.  After  that 
long  hard  look  we  might  find  It  wiser  to 
approach  the  issue  through  one  careful 
"swoop"  at  a  time.  Hopefully,  Congress  has 
learned  the  wisdom  of  caution  through  Its 
unhappy  experiences  with  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  real  argument  con- 
cerning the  need  of  Government  to  help  peo- 
ple meet  their  health  care  costs  and  to  help 
hospitals  and  others  do  a  better  and  more 
efficient  Job  of  meeting  health  care  needs. 
The  issue  is  not  whether  Government  should 
help  meet  legitimate  needs  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  met — but  rather  in  carefully 
determining  and  defining  those  needs.  Equal 
care  then  would  be  required  in  developing 
appropriate  solutions. 

I  don't  often  find  myself  In  agreement  with 
the  editorial  poUcles  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Once  In  awhile,  however,  they  say  the  right 
thing.  For  example,  last  week.  In  comment- 
ing on  President  Nixon's  health  care  pro- 
gram, the  Post  stated: 

"It  is  too  early  In  the  debate,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  to  express  a  preference 
among  the  many  possible  alternatives.  The 
goal  of  everybody's  program  Is  to  make  good 
quality  heal^  care  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, But  the  road  that  the  country  should 
take  towards  that  goal  has  a  good  many 
forks  In  it  and  the  options  need  to  be  spelled 
out  and  considered  In  much  more  detail  than 
they  have  yet  been  before  wise  choices  can 
be  made." 

In  general,  that  editorial  fairly  states  my 
own  position  vrlth  respect  to  national  health 
insurance. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  posttire  of  careful 
caution  does  not  preclude  acting  to  Im- 
prove existing  programs  nor  does  It  stop 
VIS  from  making  compr^enslve  efforts  to 
bring  the  costs  of  health  care  under  control. 
As  you  know.  It  Is  the  uncontrolled  rapid 
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rise  la  health  care  costs  which  has  gener- 
ated most  of  the  Impetus  for  national  health 
lns\irance  through  pricing  many  people  out 
of  the  private  insurance  market  and  sub- 
stantially Increaalng  their  out-of-pocket 
coats  which  are  not  covered  by  Insurance. 
Substantial  success  In  moderating  the  costs 
of  care  might  very  well  relieve  pressure  to 
the  point  where  a  partial,  selective  health 
Insiirance  program  might  be  more  desirable 
to  the  American  people  than  the  total  ap- 
proach of  a  national  program.  Certainly  It's 
worth  exploring. 

The  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  plan 
which  I  have  proposed  is  a  good  example  of 
a  careful,  selective  approach.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  disastrous  effect  which  a 
catastrophic  Illness  can  have  on  any  Ameri- 
can family.  I  believe  that  this  Is  the  largest 
gap  in  our  present  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Over  the  past  decades  science  and 
medicine  have  come  a  long  way  In  their 
ability  to  sustain  and  prolong  life.  Patients 
with  kidney  disease,  spinal  cord  injirries, 
severe  burns,  and  strokes,  to  name  only  a 
few  examples,  can  now  often  be  saved  aind 
even  rehabilitated.  However,  these  cata- 
atrophlc  Illnesses  and  injvirles  which  before 
wt)uld  have  been  rapidly  fatal,  now  often 
have  an  enormoxis  Impact  on  a  family's 
finances.  The  net  coet  of  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness or  injury  can  be  and  usually  Is  stagger- 
ing. Hospital  and  medical  expenses  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  can  rapidly  deplete  the 
resources  of  nearly  any  family  in  America. 
These  families  are  then  faced  not  only  with 
the  devastating  effect  of  the  illness  itself,  but 
also  with  the  necessity  of  accepting  charity 
or  welfare.  Catastrophic  Illnesses  do  not  strike 
often,  but  when  they  do  the  effects  are  disas- 
trous. Its  purpose  of  the  catastrophic  health 
Insurance  plan  is  to  help  keep  millions  of 
hard-working  middle-income  Americans  from 
being  bankrupted  by  the  heavy  expenses  of 
prolonged  and  serious  illness.  At  the  same 
time.  It  Is  also  designed  to  keep  the  CKivern- 
ment  from  going  bankrupt  by  trying  to  meet 
all  of  the  costs  of  sickness.  It  is  a  reasonable 
and  relatively  modest  step  which  Is  non-ln- 
flatlonary  and  can  be  readily  coordinated 
with  the  exiting  Medicare  program. 

In  ffii.nmn.ry,  the  Catastrophic  Health  In- 
■uranoe  Plan  would.  In  general,  pay  80  per- 
cent of  hospital  care  costs  from  the  61st  day 
on.  It  would  also  cover  80  percent  of  medical 
care  costs  above  (2,000.  The  types  of  services 
covered  and  benefit  limitations  would  be  the 
same  as  those  In  Medicare  except  that  this 
wo\ild  bo  a  program  for  people  under  age  65. 

The  concept  of  coversige  of  catastrophic 
costs  Is  the  vital  point.  Certainly  considera- 
tion could  be  given  to  lowering  or  raising  the 
deductibles  and  even  broadening  the  types 
of  servlcea  covered.  In  all  honesty,  when  I 
was  working  on  the  proposal  it  seemed  fairer 
to  have  variable  deductibles  related  to  the  in- 
come of  an  Individual  or  a  family  because 
what  might  be  fully  within  the  means  of 
someone  with  an  Income  of  $30,000  a  year 
might  be  catastrophic  to  a  family  with  $6,000 
a  year. 

The  problem  in  the  Income  approach,  ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  people.  Is  that 
It  Is  complex  and  difficult  to  administer.  For 
that  reason,  income-related  deductibles  were 
not  included  in  the  Catastrophic  Health  In- 
surance amendment  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee  last  year.  But,  I  believe  it  might 
be  possible  to  devise  a  system  of  different 
deductibles  related  to  income  which  would 
be  reasonably  simply  to  administer.  We  will 
certainly  try  to  develop  that  approach;  and 
I  invite  you  to  write  me  if  you  have  any 
Buggeetions  along  these  lines. 

The  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  60-day 
hospital  deductible  was  because  ao  many 
basic  private  hospital  insurance  plans — such 
as  Blue  Cross— cover  up  to  60  days  and  some- 
times more.  And  the  middle-income  American 
families  with  one  or  more  wage — earners  who 
would  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the 


Catastrophic  proposal  are  still,  at  this  point 
in  time,  enable  of  purchasing  reasonably 
adequate  befilc  hoepital  insurance.  The  cat- 
astrophic illness  insurance  program  builds 
on  top  of  regular  basic  insurance. 

I  know  that  you're  also  interested  in  pos- 
sible changes  In  Medicare  and  Medicaid  this 
year  as  well  as  the  prospects  for  legislation 
Increasing  the  minimum  wage. 

As  far  as  the  minimum  wage  is  concerned, 
indications  are  that  the  Congress  will  hold 
hearings  to  consider  changes  but  fiat  an  in- 
crease win  not  be  voted  upon  this  year.  Cer- 
tainly you  would  agree  that  minimum  wage 
questions  are  not  easy  ones;  all  working 
Americans  are  entitled  to  be  paid  a  wage 
which  permits  them  to  live  decently.  But, 
how  much  of  a  minimum  is  required  to  live 
decently?  And,  would  an  Increase  in  the  min- 
imum wage — through  the  escalator  effect 
up>on  wages  generally — serve  to  accelerate  in- 
flation to  the  point  where  the  wage  Increase 
is  eaten  up  by  increased  prices.  There  may 
be  also  a  point  at  which  the  minimum  wage 
reaches  levels  which  discourage  employment 
of  marginal  workers.  And,  if  the  Administra- 
tion Is  successful  in  pushing  our  welfare  rolls 
up  to  24  million  people — how  many  millions 
more  might  be  added  on  top  of  that  as  a  pos- 
sible result  of  a  minimum  wage  increase?  As 
you  can  see,  it's  not  an  easy  matter  to  decide 
and  I  have  noted  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  minimum  wage  will  be  changed  this 
year. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  add  that  while 
some  of  us  are  very  much  concerned  over 
the  rapid  and  continuing  rise  in  hospital 
costs,  that  concern  Is  with  costs  which  are 
capable  of  control  by  hospitals.  We  recognize 
the  substanltal  Impact  upon  hospital  costs 
which  occurs  as  the  result  of  Increases  in 
the  minimum  wage  and  we  are  aware  that 
increased  costs  of  this  sort  which  result  from 
laws  we  pass  are  beyond  your  control.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  way  of  looking  at 
it  is  that  the  cost  of  inefficiency  also  Jumps 
with  every  increase  In  the  minimum  wage. 

Now,  It  might  be  time  for  both  of  us 
to  let  our  hair  down  and  frankly  discuss 
the  problems  confronting  hospitals  and  the 
Government.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  anyone  to  claim 
that  hospitals  and  the  health  care  system 
are  already  doing  the  best  Job  they  can  do 
and  there's  no  room  for  improvement.  It  is 
equally  too  late  in  the  day  for  anyone  to 
claim  that  government  has  all  the  answers 
to  the  problems  or  that  the  Government  does 
not  bear  a  good  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
difficulties  and  pressures  confronting  our 
system  of  health  care  today.  Today,  we  are 
getting  too  little  in  the  way  of  results,  at 
far  too  great  cost  and  with  far  too  much  red 
tape. 

As  we  have  learned  through  extremely 
costly  experience  with  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid, there  is  an  absolute  need  for  effective 
control  and  administration  to  assure  rea- 
sonable and  prompt  payment  for  properly- 
provided  services.  And  from  our  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  lesson  we  have  learned  that,  in 
general,  neither  government  nor  private 
agencies  are  meeting  those  needs  In  effective 
fashion. 

Here  are  some  of  the  hard  facts.  For  the 
year  starting  July  1,  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
costs  are  estimated  to  total  more  than  $17 
billion.  The  HospitSLl  Insurance  part  of  Medi- 
care— ^Part  A — has  a  deficit  over  existing  fi- 
nancing— including  scheduled  increases  al- 
ready in  the  law — officially  estimated  at  $216 
billion  over  the  next  26  years.  Unofficially, 
using  American  Hospital  Association  fig- 
ures— that  25-year  deficit  is  projected  as 
high  as  $370  billion.  Those  are  billions — not 
millions  of  dollars. 

All  right  I  That's  where  we  are.  Against 
that  background  of  an  enormous  deficit  In 
Medicare,  many  hospitals  are  claiming  that 
the  program  still  does  not  pay  them  enough. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  where  Is  &U  of  the 


money  supposed  to  come  from  to  meet  that 
deficit — let  alone  increase  the  basis  of  pay. 
ments  to  hosplteOs?  There  is  only  one  axiswet 
unless  we  have  some  changes,  and  that  is  to 
pile  it  on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers.  That's 
the  "silent  majority"  you  hear  groaning! 

Our  problems  In  the  Senate  In  terms  of 
money  are  not  too  different  from  your  own. 
You  have  to  decide  among  competing 
priorities  of  different  departments  in  your 
hospitals  for  the  limited  funds  available  We 
have  the  same  problem.  The  government  ia 
asked  to  pump  more  and  more  money  into  a 
broad  range  of  worthwhile  programs — and 
yet,  believe  it  or  not.  Federal  funds  are  also 
limited.  And,  we  too.  Just  as  you,  have  our 
share  of  inefficiency  and  waste. 

Okay !  That's  the  bad  news.  That's  the  size 
of  the  problem  confronting  us.  But,  1  dont 
think  we  are  without  possible  reasonable 
solutions. 

If  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  we  can  de- 
velop and  apply  effective  professional  controls 
to  assure  proper  utilization  of  services,  it 
might  very  well  be  poeslble  to  recognize  and 
reimburse  for  more  of  a  hospital's  appro- 
priate growth  and  operating  expense.  This 
would  come  about  through  reducing  or 
moderating  the  overall  cost  per  patient  stay 
rather  than  necesarlly  cutting  down  on  how 
much  we  pay  per  day.  For  example.  If  a  Medi- 
care p>atlent  now  averages  10  days  in  the 
hospital  at  a  cost  of  $80  a  day  the  total  pay- 
ment Is  $800.  If  that  average  stay  could  be 
brought  down  to  8  days,  the  government 
could  afford  to  f>ay  more  than  $80  a  day  and 
still  achieve  important  savings.  We  wiu  all 
benefit  from  that  type  of  result. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  ways  to 
bring  about  the  happy  result  I  have  Just 
described — effective  planning  and  effective 
oomprehensive  utilization  review.  The  key 
word  Is  effective — not  paper  planning  or 
token  utilization  review.  And,  wherever  pos- 
sible those  mechanlsme  should  be  built  at 
State  and  local  levels  around  practicing  pro- 
fessionals and  institutions.  The  Federal  role 
should  be  supportive — and  the  government 
should  assume  responsibility  for  those  f\mo- 
tlons  only  where  State  and  local  agencies  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  jjerform  properly. 

This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization 
amendment  originally  proposed  by  Senator 
Wallace  Bennett  and  approved,  in  modified 
form,  by  both  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  full  Senate  In  the  last  Congress.  That 
amendment  has  now  been  endorsed  and  pro- 
posed to  this  Oongress  by  both  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare. 

I  suppose  it  might  be  easier  for  me  to  talk 
around  an  Important  area  of  disagreement- 
such  as  Professional  Standards  Review — be- 
tween many  hospitals  and  government.  How- 
ever these  are  extremely  serious  times  for 
both  the  health  care  system  and  government. 
Evasiveness  or  side-stepping  wouldn't  be  fair 
to  you;  I  think  we  know  each  other  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  give  and  take  freely.  To 
be  anything  less  than  completely  honest 
with  you  would  not  only  be  to  do  a  disservice 
to  you  but  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana 
whom  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

Please  bear  In  mind  that  what  I  say  is  not 
directed  at  Louisiana  but  la  in  terms  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Professional  Standards  Review  amend- 
ment is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  physi- 
cian determines  how  much  care  a  patient  re- 
ceives and  when  and  where  he  gets  it.  Thus, 
simple  logic  would  dictate  that  any  effective 
review  system  must  be  built  around  physi- 
cians. Obviously,  any  such  system  must  in- 
clude appropriate  safeguards  to  forestall  pro 
forma  review  and,  wherever  possible,  build 
on,  recognize  and  accept  other  review  efforts 
which  have  proven  to  be  effective.  But  re- 
sponsibility for  overall  review  of  patient  care 
must    be    lodged    at    a    central    place— the 
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pgBO— and  the  patient's  care  must  be  viewed 
u  a  whole,  rather  than  Just  doctor's  office, 
hospital,  nursing  home,  cimic,  and  so  forth. 

perhaps  at  this  point  I  ought  to  backtrack 
a  Uttle.  The  Social  Security  bill  of  last  year, 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
included  a  provision  to  establish  and  use  gov- 
ernment-run program  review  teams  in  each 
Stete  to  constantly  monitor  utilization  and 
Quality  control.  These  teams  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

In  the  Finance  Committee  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  government  and  its  agents 
did  not  have  the  capacity  to  effectively  audit 
the  health  services  provided  under  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  Perhaps,  more  importantly, 
many  of  us.  and  I  was  one,  had  serious  reser- 
vations about  whether  the  government 
should  perform  those  functions — even  if  it 
and  its  agent  insurance  companies  could  do 
BO.  For  those  reasons  we  saw  real  advantage 
In  placing  review  responsibility,  wherever 
possible,  with  those  best  able  to  decide 
whether  care  Is  necessary  and  of  proper  qual- 
ity—the practicing  physlcianjs  themselves. 

Kow  after  Senator  Bennett  introduced  his 
amendment  it  generated  a  lot  of  heat  and 
some  light.  Quite  a  bit  of  criticism  was  con- 
structive and  thoughtful,  but  unfortunately 
quite  a  bit  of  it  was  stumbling  and  rather 
helpless  comments  from  people  who  obvious- 
ly had  not  read  the  amendment. 

As  I  said,  the  Committee  received  quite  a 
bit  of  constructive  comment— comments 
which,  by  the  way.  Senator  Bennett  invited 
when  he  first  offered  his  proposal.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  testimony  of  a  wide  variety  of 
witnesses  as  well  as  quite  a  few  excellent 
and  constructive  letters  forwarded  to  the 
Committee,  some  rather  significant  changes 
were  made  in  the  amendment  providing  for 
Professional  Standards  Review. 

A  major  change  was  In  response  to  a  con- 
cern expressed  by  nearly  every  hospital 
organization,  including  your  own,  that  the 
original  amendment  might  weaken  existing 
hospital  quality  and  utilization  controls 
where  they  are  effective  and  are  doing  a 
reasonably  good  Job.  The  Committee  change 
provided  that  local  PSROs  are  authorized 
and  expected  to  accept  the  results  of  In- 
house  hospital  review  activities  where  they 
find  those  review  activities  effective.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  no  duplication  of 
worthwhile  in-house  utilization  review  and 
there  would  be  an  Inoentlve  for  hospitals 
doing  Ineffective  review  to  beef-up  their  ef- 
forts to  the  point  where  it  would  be  accepted 
by  the  PSRO. 

As  you  know,  any  doctor  who  reviews  hos- 
pital care  for  the  PSRO  must  have  active 
hospital  staff  privileges.  Further,  most  doc- 
tors in  an  area  are  on  the  staffs  of  one  or 
more  hospitals.  Those  would  be  the  doctors 
comprising  the  PSRO  and  thus,  they  would 
be  collectively  familiar  with  hospitals  In  the 
area.  It  Is  expected  that  the  doctors  review- 
ing hospital  care  In  the  PSRO  would  not  be 
on  the  staff  of  the  hospital  whose  patients 
are  reviewed.  However,  in  some  areas,  where 
moat  physicians  have  staff  privileges  at  all 
of  the  hospitals  in  the  area,  that  would  not 
be  poeslble.  In  those  situations,  we  would 
have  to  waive  the  requirements. 

Hospital  organizations  also  expressed  dls- 
eatisfactlon  with  the  provision  In  the  origi- 
nal Bennett  amendment  which  would  have 
required  the  PSRO  to  review  every  non-emer- 
gency admission  In  advance.  In  this  case, 
the  Committee's  answer  was  to  limit  prior 
approval  requirements  to  only  those  diag- 
noses or  institutions  where  the  PSRO  found 
It  was  necessary  to  control  overutlllzatlon. 
Again,  a  hospital  doing  a  good  Job  of  screen- 
ing admissions  would  not  have  the  PSRO 
superimpose  its  Judgment  on  those  admls- 
siaos. 

nie  final  version  of  the  amendment  con- 
t«4n»  safeguards  against  bias  by  the  PSRO 
•gainst  a  given  hospital  or  doctor.  They  also 


provide  for  prompt  appeal  of  adverse  deci- 
sions. 

The  Committee  made  a  major  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  respond  to  constructive  criti- 
cism. But  it  was  pretty  well  agreed  by  the 
time  hearings  were  completed  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  to  provide  for  expanded  and  more 
effective  review  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  It 
was  also  pretty  well  agreed  that  only  qualified 
physicians  could  and  should  review  the  nec- 
essity for  and  quality  of  medical  care.  The 
present  situation — where  Insurance  company 
and  government  personnel — often  question 
medical  determinations  and  Judgments — is 
unacceptable  where  a  professional  alternative 
is  available.  Finally,  the  alternative  to  the 
professional  alternative  was  expanded  control 
and  review  of  medical  care  by  government 
agencies  and  insurance  companies. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  many  of  those  who  ex- 
pressed concern  over  aspects  of  the  original 
PSRO  amendment,  after  careful  study  of  the 
modified  Committee  provision,  are  now  ex- 
pressing full  or  qualified  support.  Among 
those  are  the  State  Medical  societies  of 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina. 

Let's  move  on  to  another  Finance  Commit- 
tee amendment  to  Medicare,  approved  by  the 
full  Senate,  which  is  designed  to  deal  with 
an  issue  of  great  concern  to  many  hospitals 
and  extended  care  facilities.  The  amendment 
established  a  Reimbursement  Appeals  Board 
so  that  hospitals  and  other  providers  would 
have  a  means  of  appealing  cost  determina- 
tions by  Intermediaries.  As  you  know,  at  pres- 
ent, there  Is  no  provision  for  appeal  from 
intermediary  decisions. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a  Provider 
Reimbursement  Appeals  Board  consisting  of 
five  members — two  of  whom  must  be  selected 
from  qualified  nominees  of  provider  organiza- 
tions. Any  provider,  or  group  of  providers, 
who  have  filed  timely  cost  reports  may  appeal 
an  adverse  final  decision  of  a  fiscal  inter- 
mediary to  the  Board  where  the  amount  at 
issue  aggregates  $10,000  or  more.  The  mini- 
mum amount  was  necessary  to  keep  the  ap- 
peals mechanism  from  being  clogged  with 
relatively  minor  disputes.  However,  a  lesser 
amount,  involving  a  matter  of  principle,  can 
be  appealed  in  the  nature  of  a  class  action 
by  a  group  of  hospitals,  if  the  total  amoiuit 
In  controversy  exceeds  $10,000.  As  you  may 
know,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  opposed  establishing  appeals 
mechanisms  in  the  past  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  become  an  administrative  nightmare 
and  clog  the  courts. 

We  met  those  objections  through  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  amount  subject  to  appeal, 
and  by  providing  Judicial  review  only  In 
those  cases  involving  conflict  between  the 
Appeals  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  this  case,  I  be- 
lieve we  acted  fairly  to  protect  the  legitimate 
rights  of  hospitals  and  the  administrators  of 
the  Medicare  program. 

Well,  as  you  can  see  we  don't  have  all  the 
answers  but  we  sure  have  all  the  problems. 
Hopefully,  all  of  us  will  be  able  to  work 
together  In  the  months  and  years  ahead  to 
solve  the  most  important  of  those  problems. 
Well  welcome  your  cooperation  in  that  effort. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  old  friends. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  NOVICE  O.  FAW- 
CETT,  PRESIDENT.  OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  my  friend, 
John  W.  Bricker,  a  distinguished  for- 
mer Member  of  this  body,  recently  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  by  Dr.  No- 
vice G.  Pawcett,  president  of  Ohio  State 
University.  I  agree  with  Senator  Bricker 
that  the  speech  is  a  fine  one,  thoughtful 
and  provocative.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Dr.  Novice  O.  Fawcett 

What  I  projxjse  is  a  dram  or  two  of  the 
future — quite  heady,  and  sufficiently  potent 
for  an  after-dinner  stimulsmt  or  anesthetic. 

Since  good  ideas  must  work  through  the 
brains  and  will  of  good  and  far-sighted  peo- 
ple, it  is  essential  that  you  be  told  of  the 
thinking  which  guides  this  enterprise  as  it 
faces  its  next  hundred  years.  Even  though 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  point  In  observing 
that  "one  good  thing  about  the  future  Is 
that  it  comes  one  day  at  a  time," '  tomorrow 
is  not  likely  to  turn  out  well  unless,  insofar 
as  possible,  each  step  ahead  is  envisioned 
and  prepared  for.  Through  the  most  recent, 
fresh  attempt  to  plot  that  course,  I  have 
reeushed  an  awesome  conclusion.  Very  like 
Edmond  Rostand's  now-classic  avowal — ex- 
cept that  it  was  in  French  and  about  love — 
mine  is  succinct,  declarative,  emphatic: 
American  Higher  Education  is  doing  more 
today  but  less  than  it  must  do  tomorrow.  The 
result  of  such  realization  Is  an  updated 
guiding  philosophy  for  the  university  as  a 
whole,  and  for  each  of  Its  parts,  and  In  a 
sense  I  try  It  on  you  for  size  tonight. 

In  trying  to  anticipate  the  probable  haz- 
ards which  lie  ahead,  and  to  plan  o\ir  way 
around  or  through  the  barriers  of  past  or  cur- 
rent construction,  we  find  ntimerous  spike- 
studded  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  tenable 
futtire  for  civilization.  Over-population  is  but 
one  of  the  most  recognizable.  Reputable 
demographers  seem  united  in  the  conviction 
that  no  knowledgeable  person  expects  any- 
thing but  rapid  future  growth  In  people- 
nimibers,  even  though  the  United  States  ( In 
contrast  to  India  or  China  or  Tahiti)  Is  now 
exi>erienclng  a  levellng-off  pvrocess  which 
should  provide  this  oovmtry  with  approxi- 
mately one  generation's  worth  of  time  In 
which  to  catch  its  breath.  That  span  must  be 
used  In  intelligent  preparation  for  an  all- 
but-lnevi table  upsurge;  helped,  paradoxi- 
cally, by  such  welcome  advances  as  those 
made  In  nutrition,  health,  and  longevity. 

Lack  of  consideration  for  our  non-ezp)and- 
able  planet  has  been  aooompanled  by  simi- 
lar indifference  to  its  irreplaceable  natural 
reserves.  Mankind's  heedless  meddling  with 
nature.  Incredibly  multiplied  by  the  scien- 
tific breakthrotighs  and  technological  in- 
ventlyenees  of  our  time,  has  resulted  In  seri- 
ously dwindling  and  polluted  resources  of 
water,  soil  and  air. 

There  is  welcome  promise  in  the  poesiblllty 
recently  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advanc^nent  of  Sci- 
ence. Geneticist  Barry  Glass  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  basic  laws  of  life  for  all  time  to 
come  may  well  have  been  discovered  in  our 
own  lifetime,  implying  that  science  may  have 
run  out  of  the  main  unknowns.  We  had  beet 
hope  that  this  be  so,  and  that  we  now  will 
foctis  on  deriving  full  benefit  from  the  head- 
long rush  of  discovery.  Almost  every  advance 
etui  contains  unlocked  mysteries;  too  many 
dang««  stlU  lurk  in  a  great  deal  of  other- 
wise valuable  new  expertise;  and  too  many 
of  the  world's  people  still  receive  no  benefit 
Whatsoever  from  a  stockpile  of  modem 
miracles. 

In  this  skeletal,  very  skeletal,  sketch  of 
the  path  ahead,  there  Is  at  least  one  more 
arduous  maze  to  be  cleared — ^the  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  of  a  belief-system 
change  as  radical  as  that  experienced  by  man 
In  the  Middle  Ages.  Dr.  Willis  Harmon  of 
Stanford  University  believes  that  our  society 
Is  now  confronted  by  a  choice  between  alter- 
native societal-shifts,  and  considers  the  two 
likeliest  courses  to  be  what  he  calls  a  "Sec- 
ond-Phase Indtistrlal  Society,"  or  a  "Person- 
Centered  Society." 
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My  own  belief  Is  that  the  choice  already 
has  been  made — that  we  are  now  at  the  last 
stages  of  a  great  value-system  revolution. 
More  or  less  simultaneously,  with  or  without 
awareness  of  deciding,  the  various  segments 
of  our  fKipulace  have  settled  on  a  course, 
passed  the  crossroads,  and  we  now  have 
undertaken  a  collective  commitment  of 
psychic,  human,  and  economic  resources  to 
the  Ideal  of  a  person-centered  society.  The 
main,  conceptual  transition  has  been  accom- 
plished— from  economic  man  to  a  more  non- 
materlallstlc,  more  spiritual,  intuitive,  trans- 
cendental form-of-belng.  And  the  troubles 
we  are  experiencing  relate  to  a  necessary 
union — the  fitting  of  new  life  structures  and 
new  learning  systems  to  this  new  human  we 
have  chosen  to  become. 

Reasoning  based  on  varied  and  sufficiently 
numerous  blocks  of  evidence,  both  those 
which  are  visible  and  those  only  sensed,  per- 
mit me  to  suggest  that  the  buffeting  prob- 
lems of  today  are  not  necessarily  a  signal  of 
continued,  accelerated  change.  They  well 
may  be  the  prelude  to  a  period  of  calm.  If 
what  must  be  done  is,  then,  done,  human- 
kind may  achieve  a  golden  age  of  recovery — 
the  entree  to  a  truly  civilized  civilization. 

Since  the  Age  of  Reformation  ushered  in 
the  Protestant  ethic  with  its  subsequent 
economic  base,  we  have  dealt  with  work- 
oriented  man  and  the  development  of  an 
appropriate  societal  structure  around  him. 
It  13  now  necessary  to  accommodate  a  very  old 
aind  recurring  idealization,  an  addition 
which,  at  long  last,  may  bring  to  mankind 
the  quality  of  existence  longed  for  through- 
out human  experience. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  age  of  re- 
covery will  require  a  congenial  atmosphere 
and  proper  accomodations,  both  of  these 
stemming  from  much  more  learning,  far 
more-widelv  distributed.  It  must  have  watch- 
words to  which  full  weight  is  attached  and 
scrupulous  adherence  paid.  Chief  among 
such  watchwords  is  quality — meaning,  in 
this  context,  a  new  sense  of  fitniteness  and 
limitation;  the  end  of  exponential  growth  in 
population  and  technology.  Such  dramatic 
changes  as  those  of  accelerating  speed  in 
travel  and  communications  and  weaponry  de- 
velopment will  have  leveled  off.  and  we  must 
adjust  to  stabilized  forms — making  use  not 
of  the  most,  but  of  the  best  which  is  In  them. 

A  second  watchword  must  be  balance.  We 
constantly  must  be  about  the  business  of 
seeking  a  higher  balance  between  society 
and  self — between  togetherness  and  indi- 
viduality— between  essential  unity  and  free- 
dom. We  must  be  attentive  to  maintaining 
a  responsible  balance  between  man  and  his 
natural  world. 

The  wholesomeness  resulting  from  soich  a 
qualitative  symmetry  and  stability  will  come 
through  the  vehicle  of  learning — driven  by 
the  motive  power  of  human  value.  Knowl- 
edge through  education  will  be  the  stuff 
and  economy  of  a  new  person-centered  so- 
ciety. Having  succeeded  in  meeting  an  un- 
precedented enrollment  crunch  and  multi- 
ple accompanying  demands,  higher  educa- 
tion—with fewer  distractions — can  direct  its 
steps  In  this  direction — one  toward  which  for 
some  time  It  hsw  been  headed.  Now  it  must 
take  a  fully-cognizant,  decisive  lead.  It  must 
help  to  bring  all  members  of  our  society  to  the 
fullest  development  of  their  highest  poten- 
tial, keenly  perceptive  of  and  sensitive  to 
human  values,  keenly  aware  of  our  universal 
reliance   on   the   planet   which   we   inhabit. 

Learning  will  extend  Itself  over  the  entire 
life  span,  from  Infsuicy  to  final  ending.  It  will 
go  Into  the  home,  and  the  vast  reaches  of 
leisure,  and  the  Islands  of  Industry — a  union 
already  solidified,  and  symbolized,  by  our 
Center  For  Tomorrow.  Intersoersed  with  pe- 
riods of  rest,  travel,  work,  and  other  pursuits 
we  do  not  yet  know,  it  will  be  continuous. 
Education  will  be  both  a  moving  target  and 
a  moveable  feast.  In  an  unrelenting  search 


for  truth.  It  must  be  anchored  to  the  im- 
mutable verity  which  Adlal  Stevenson 
phrased  in  these  words:  "We  travel  together, 
passengers  on  a  little  spaceship,  dependent 
on  Its  vulnerable  reserve  of  air  and  soil.  We 
are  all  committed  for  our  safety  to  Its  se- 
curity and  peace,  and  preserved  from  an- 
nihilation only  by  the  care,  the  work,  and 
the  love  we  give  our  fragile  craft." 

With  containment  of  population  upsurge 
and  runaway  technology  at  fingertip  reach, 
this  country's  people  may  be  seen  as  com- 
pleting the  metamorphosis  of  man  from  new- 
born, to  youth,  to  adult  status.  Physical 
growth  eventually  stops,  but  there  is  no  end 
to  the  maturity  of  mind  he  may  achieve. 

Such  learning  must  help  tis  to  gain  what 
is  called  a  "steady  state"  - — an  intelligent, 
tolerant,  free  and  flexible  society  In  which 
modem  economics  and  modern  technology 
prortde  the  means  for  bringing  about  elimi- 
nation of  crucial  ills  and  disadvantages.  As 
the  necessary  alternative  to  ultimate  extinc- 
tion, these  ends  are  both  profitable  and  pos- 
sible. Such  Churchilllan  •sunlit  uplands''  are 
no  longer  a  visionary  Utopia;  they  are  within 
reach.  The  project  is  not  mere  rhetoric;  it  is 
potential  reality! 

To  da  what  must  be  done  will  take  some 
doing!  Abo'.e  all  else,  the  responsibility  for 
delineating  and  renciiing  new  national  goals 
'.vlll  require  courageous,  strong,  established 
leadersiiip,  by  tliose  agencies  experienced  In 
evaliuiling  and  dis-semlnating  ideas.  And, 
most  certainly,  in  order  to  maintain  its  fine 
poslilon  iimong  that  group,  Ohio  State  will 
continue  to  rely  on  the  understanding  as- 
sistance of  wliat's  euplioniously  called  "the 
private  sector."  In  the  maixi.  our  more  realis- 
tic title  Is  "The  Presidents  Club." 

During  the  coiu-se  of  Utdverslty  history,  in 
my  adiruttedly  prejudiced  opinion,  not  much 
is  of  greater  Importance  than  the  instigation 
and  cultivation  of  iliis  iii'.  .lUiable  nucleus 
of  what  Eklgar  Dale  refers  to  as  "we-cen- 
tered"  rather  than  'me-centered"  citizens. 
Started  only  eight  years  ago  by  Ev  Reese, 
Kenyon  Campt>ell  later  succeeded  by  Cliuck 
Traphagen,  and  those  of  ilke-mind.  this 
meaningful  concept  of  perceptive  involve- 
ment, enlightened  self-interest,  and  far- 
reaching  humanity  has  made  a  spectacular 
difference;  helping  OSU  to  become  one  of  the 
nation's  most-prodvictlve,  most-respected 
universities. 

The  effect  is  near-incalculable  on  those  of 
us  who  labor  here  and  deeply  believe  in  what 
we're  doing.  Kven  so.  you  have  the  right  to 
know  the  drift  of  that  effect.  Perhaps,  since 
I  have  only  myself  to  thank  for  so  difficult 
an  assignment,  I  can — in  personal  terms — 
make  manifest  the  inexpressible. 

More  important  than  all  else  is  a  lifting  of 
spirits,  a  strengthened  resolve,  the  refresh- 
ment and  renewal  of  such  basic  convictions 
lis  are  these  which  I  stale  with  firm  finality. 

I  believe  in  my  country — in  its  precepts 
and  its  vigor,  in  the  generosity  and  idealism 
and  resp>onsibility  of  its  people. 

I  believe  in  our  educational  system,  and  In 
the  educabllity  of  our  citizens.  I  believe  that 
collective  wisdom  can.  and  will,  engender  the 
knowledge  and  work  and  patience  and  en- 
durance and  hope  which  have  been  the  glory 
of  our  past. 

In  the  very  best  sense,  I  believe  in  m>-self, 
my  fellow-professionals  and  our  staunch  ad- 
vocates. I  am  confident  that,  together,  we 
have  the  knowhow,  the  skill  and  the  tcill  to 
see  the  task  through. 

For  the  Ohio  State  University — in  which 
I  passionately  believe — for  Its  chief  spokes- 
man, personally,  and  for  the  troubled  civili- 
zation which  it  serves,  there  is  only  one  thing 
more  which  needs  be  said — to  you — a  heart- 
felt thank  you. 

In  a  note  to  his  editor,  penned  on  the 
flyleaf  of  his  East  of  Eden,  John  Steinbeck 


explained  that  the  submitted  novel  was  a 
small  box,  carved  for  his  friend,  and  that  In 
It  was  placed  nearly  everything  he  had — but 
it  still  was  not  full. 

As  expression  of  the  esteem  in  which  I 
hold  you,  I  have  offered  my  own  hand-fash- 
ioned ixix  of  t>elief.  It  contains  much  of 
what  I  have  learned  during  40  years  in  the 
education  field  and  it,  also,  is  still  not  full. 

Some  hurt  and  much  happiness  are  in  It 

and  some  feeling  hard-pressed  and  some 
lieady  exhilaration.  A  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  unending  challenge  and  hopefulness  are 
there.  And.  on  top  of  all  these,  are  all  the 
comp.inion.ship  and  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect which  I  have  for  you. 

Plea.se  take  it.  It  Is  offered  with  deep 
faith — and  with  the  prayer  that  blessings 
may  attend  our  efforts  and  the  cause  which 
unites  us. 


WILBERT  SNOW 


*  John  Radar  Piatt. 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
necticut has  a  great  tradition  of  combin- 
ing the  roles  of  scholar  and  politician. 
Wilbert  Snow,  former  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  Governor  of  Connecticut  and 
former  English  professor  at  Wesleyan 
University,  is  in  that  tradition. 

An  outstanding  and  beloved  pi'wfessor, 
Wilbert  Snow  taught  generations  of  Wes- 
leyan students  to  love  the  English  lan- 
guage. Countless  students  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  patience  and  warmth 
With  which  he  taught  his  subject. 

Acknowledged  by  his  peers  to  be  a 
great  poet,  Wilbert  Snow  wrote  with  deep 
meaning  works  that  have  been  read  with 
thought  and  enjoyment  by  many  people 
tlirou^'h  the  years.  He  is  the  author  of 
seven  books  of  poetry  and  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  the  Tercentenary  Ode  for 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Wilbert  Snow  began  his  political  career 
by  stumping  the  State  of  Maine  in  1912 
for  Woodrow  Wilson,  In  1944  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Connect- 
icut. Two  years  later  he  lost  the  guber- 
natorial race,  but  he  served  as  Governor 
for  a  brief  time  when  the  incumbent  Gov- 
ernor, Raymond  Baldwin,  left  for  the  U.S. 
Senate, 

Wilbert  was  also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut Constitutional  Convention  in 
1965  and  has  served  MiddletowTi.  Conn., 
with  distinction  on  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  E>emocratic  towTi  committee, 
and  £is  a  supporter  of  the  establishment 
of  Middlesex  Community  College.  The 
people  of  Middletown  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation for  his  years  of  dedication  to 
their  commimity  by  naming  the  Snow 
school  in  his  honor. 

Over  the  years,  Wilbert  Snow  has  been 
a  close  personal  friend.  He  has  always 
had  my  admiration  and  deep  affection. 
No  day  is  better  spent  than  in  his  com- 
pany enjoying  his  conversation. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  honor  to 
know  this  fine  and  thoughtful  man,  and  I 
know  all  of  his  friends  in  Connecticut 
join  me  In  wishing  him  well  in  the  years 
to  come. 

U.S.  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE 

SPEAKS  OUT  FOR  AN  ALL- VOLUN- 
TEER MILITARY 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  President,  nu- 
merous groups  and  individuals  have  tes- 
tified before  both  the  Senate  and  House 
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Armed  Services  Committees  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  draft.  On  March  11,  1971,  the 
Reverend  Monsignor  Marvin  Bordelon, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, an  agency  of  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops of  the  United  States,  presented 
testimony  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence— usee — strongly  opposes  peace- 
time conscription,  favoring  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force.  I  strongly  commend 
this  statement  of  the  USCC  to  the  Senate 
and  urge  that  they  give  it  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  given  by  Mon- 
signor Bordelon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

0.S.  Catholic  Conterence  on  Sixective 
Service  Legislation 

I  am  Marvin  Bordelon,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  International  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference  (USCC). 
The  USCC  is  an  agency  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  of  the  United  States.  Its  purpose  is 
to  coordinate  activities  of  Catholics  In  the 
United  States  In  the  areas  of  education,  so- 
cial welfare,  international  affairs,  communi- 
cation and  public  affairs. 

PREFACE 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  about 
this  most  serious  question  of  military  con- 
scription by  saying  that  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  the  United  States  are  gratefully  conscious 
of  the  sacrifices  and  valor  of  those  men  who 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  given  their  lives  In 
service  to  their  country.  Their  courage  In  the 
defense  of  the  common  good  should  not  be 
underestimated  or  forgotten.  In  the  words 
of  the  Second  'Vatican  Council  document, 
The  Church  in  the  Modern  World,  "As  long 
AS  they  (members  of  the  armed  forces)  fulfill 
this  role  properly,  they  are  making  a  genu- 
ine contribution  to  the  establishment  of 
peace."  (n.  79). 

In  their  Statement  on  Peace  of  November 
18,  1966,  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  said: 

"We  reaffirmed  at  the  Council  the  legiti- 
mate role  of  patriotism  for  the  well-being 
of  a  nation,  but  a  clear  distinction  was  made 
l)etween  true  and  false  patriotism:  'Cltzens 
should  develop  a  generous  and  loyal  devotion 
to  their  country,  but  without  any  narrow- 
ing of  mind.'  In  other  words,  they  must  al- 
ways look  simultaneously  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  human  family,  which  Is  tied  to- 
gether by  the  manifold  bonds  linking  races, 
peoples  and  nations. 

"But  these  limits  on  patriotism  do  not 
rule  out  a  country's  right  to  legitimate  self- 
defense.  While  making  it  clear  that  all  means 
short  of  force  must  first  be  used,  the  Council 
restated  the  traditional  teaching  regarding 
the  right  of  self-defense:  'As  long  as  the 
<langer  of  war  remains  and  there  is  no  com- 
petent and  sufficiently  powerful  authority 
at  the  International  level,  government  can- 
not be  denied  the  right  to  legitimate  de- 
fense.' And  what  a  nation  can  do  to  defend 
itself.  It  may  do  to  help  another  in  Its  strug- 
gle against  oppression." 

The  Church  has  always  espoused  that  the 
Individual  has  an  obligation  to  support  and 
promote  the  common  good.  When  survival 
of  the  wider  community  has  been  threat- 
ened by  external  force,  the  Church  has  tradi- 
tionally underscored  the  obligation  of  Chris- 
tians to  serve  in  military  defensive  forces. 
Such  community-oriented  service,  that  Is, 
soldiers  devoted  to  the  authentic  purposes 
of  securing  peace  and  justice,  has  always 
merited  the  Church's  commendation. 


GENERAL   Biriur*g»rn 

In  discussing  the  relative  merits  and  dan- 
gers of  a  standby  draft,  an  all-volunteer  army 
and  the  problems  associated  with  military 
procurement,  we  do  not  wish  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  a  volunteer  army  under  dem- 
ocratic controls,  or  a  reformed  conscription 
system  either,  will  solve  a  more  fundamental 
problem:  the  propensity  of  nation-states  to 
solve  International  problems  by  the  use  of 
military  force. 

In  their  pastoral  of  November  1968,  the 
American  Bishops  stated: 

"If  war  Is  ever  to  t>e  outlawed,  and  re- 
placed by  more  humane  and  enlightened  In- 
stitutions rooted  In  the  notion  of  universal 
common  good,  it  will  be  because  the  citizens 
of  this  and  other  tuitions  have  rejected  the 
tenets  of  exaggerated  nationalism  and  in- 
sisted on  principles  of  non-violent  political 
and  civic  action  In  both  the  domestic  and 
International  spheres."  ("Human  Life  In  Our 
Day,"  Section:  "The  Role  of  Conscience") 
(emphasis  added) 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  called  fcr  an 
"entirely  new  attitude  toward  war."  {Church 
in  the  Modern  World,  n.  80)  This  implies 
that  old  concepts  of  armaments  and  a  l>al- 
ance  of  power  are  no  longer  adequate  for 
world  i>eace  and  security.  New  means  must 
be  sought  to  Insure  the  common  good  of  tlie 
international  community. 

The  ancient  but  perennial  formula  reads: 
Build  up  a  powerful  military  defense  appro- 
priate to  the  times,  and  the  bigger  and 
better  the  military  hardware,  the  greater 
wiil  be  the  nation's  security.  However,  the 
lamentable  fact  is  that  in  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years  more  than  150  million  men,  women 
and  children  have  been  killed  in  ■wars.  The 
terrible  madness  about  this  is  that  multi- 
tudes continue  to  accept  this  premise,  for 
the  hope  of  achieving  peace  by  merely  main- 
taining the  balance  of  massive,  destructive 
power  is  a  tempting  delusion.  (Cf.  Ibid.,  n. 
81) 

The  primary  and  crucial  task,  then,  Is  to 
define  the  nation's  authentic  needs,  that  Is, 
the  limits  of  Its  national  Interests.  Ameri- 
cans must  confront  and  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  respond  to  other  national 
systems — political  auid  economic — which  dif- 
fer from  ours.  When  the  spirit  tf  national- 
ism among  our  government's  leadership  and 
the  general  public  becomes  so  excessive  as 
to  Induce  us  to  believe  that  our  nation,  our 
system,  our  people  are  superior  to  other  na- 
tions, we  are  working  against  peace  and  the 
energies  of  war  are  coming  alive  In  the  na- 
tion. (Cf.  Ibid.,  n.  82)  Can  we  recognize  a 
laudable  pluralism  among  national  sy^stems? 
If  we  cannot,  then  the  old  notions  aiX)ut 
securing  peace  will  persist,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  such  de'vlces  as  sophisti- 
cated weapons  and  large,  mobilized  combat 
forces. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  commit  ourselves, 
with  firm  determination,  to  respect  other 
men  and  peoples  and  their  dignity.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  self-righteous  superiority  and  to  perceive 
our  neighbors'  intentions  as  immoral,  ours 
as  moral.  The  neighbor  is  thought  to  be  eager 
to  attack  and  conquer,  while  we  are  the 
peacemakers. 

When  our  nation  fears  that  Its  national 
Interests  are  being  threatened  and  war  Is 
Imminent,  we  contend  that  we  must  seri- 
ously examine  our  consciences  to  determine 
to  what  extent  we  are  being  motivated  by 
fear  of  the  loss  of  economic  advantage;  what 
degree  of  nationalistic  pretentions  are  In- 
volved; has  a  desire  for  national  prestige  and 
political  domination  crept  Into  our  actions; 
has  a  spirit  of  militarism  become  dominant? 
(Cf .  Ibid.,  n.  85.) 

In  this  post-Hiroshima  era,  with  the 
frightful  prospect  of  war  threatening  to  dev- 
astate the  planet,  men  are  forced  to  search 
for  new  insights.  It  is  in  this  spirit — search- 
ing for  new  understandings  about  war  and 


respecting  the  judgment  of  history — that  vn 
address  the  question  of  military  service  in 
the  United  States. 

observations  and  eecomicencations 

Compulsory  military  service — The  opposi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  leader- 
ship to  peacetime  mUltary  conscription  has 
been  clearly  stated  on  several  occasions.  The 
following  text  from  the  1968  pastoral  letter 
of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops  is  pertinent  to 
this  issue: 

"A  Catholic  position  of  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory peacetime  military  service,  first  for- 
mulated on  the  level  of  the  Holy  See  by  Pope 
Benedict  XV,  has  had  for  Its  premise  the 
fact  that  such  service  has  been  a  contribut- 
ing cause  of  the  breeding  of  actual  wars,  a 
part  of  the  'great  armaments'  and  'armed 
peace'  security  concept,  and.  In  the  words 
of  Cardinal  Oasparrt  In  a  letter  to  Lloyd 
George,  the  cause  of  such  great  evils  for 
more  than  a  century  that  the  cure  of  these 
evils  can  only  be  found  in  the  suppression  of 
this  system.  .  .  .  Our  call  for  the  end  of  any 
draft  system  at  home  which,  in  practice 
amounts  at  tl.mes  to  compulsory  peacetime 
military  service  Is  in  direct  line  with  previ- 
ous resolutions  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
United  States  on  compulsory  military  train- 
ing." {Op.  cit..  Section:  "The  International 
Community") 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  deployed 
a  small  professional  army  In  peacetime  and 
a  large  "citizens"  army  In  time  of  war.  This 
Is  not  just  a  quirk  of  history,  but  rather,  it 
Is  a  reflection  of  a  very  fundamental  trait 
In  our  domestic  process — that  each  citizen 
participates,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  In 
the  decision  for  national  survival.  If  that  sur- 
vival is  threatened,  the  nation  is  compelled 
to  mobilize.  If,  however,  the  survival  of  the 
nation  Is  not  at  stake,  then  there  Is  no  need 
for  a  large  standing  army. 

Until  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
not  drafted  men  Into  military  service  except 
In  times  of  national  emergency.  The  last  two 
decades  have  seen  a  dramatic  change  in  this 
policy.  The  nation  has  continually  ceded  to 
Its  Chief  Executive  the  power  to  Induct  men 
Into  military  service.  Even  though  during 
much  of  that  period  the  United  States  has 
not  actually  been  engaged  In  warfare,  men 
have  been  inducted.  This  has  amotinted,  at 
times,  to  peacetime  military  conscription, 
which  has  been  opposed  by  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  the  past  because,  among  other 
things,  "such  service  has  been  a  contribut- 
ing cause  of  the  breeding  of  actual  wars. .  .  ." 
{Ibid.) 

The  USCC  recommends  the  termination 
of  the  present  draft  system  which  has,  at 
times,  amounted  to  compulsory  peacetime 
military  service.  Congress  should  end  the 
present  draft  system  1)  by  allowing  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  expire,  and 
2)  by  initiating  a  standby  draft  system  for 
times  of  national  emergency  and  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  for  providing  manpower  dur- 
ing a  period  of  transition  to  an  all-volunteer 
army,  and  3 )  by  providing  the  means  for  the 
establishment  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 

The  new  draft  law  should  contain  provi- 
sions which  would  require  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  obtain  a  new  authorization  each  year 
to  Induct  a  specific  number  of  men  Into  the 
armed  forces,  if  indeed.  In  the  national  in- 
terest, clear  purposes  of  adequate  defense 
demand  conscription.  This  would  not  only 
impose  a  ceiling  or  limit  on  the  number  of 
men  who  can  be  drafted  In  that  year,  but 
It  would  also  encourage  a  broad  review  of 
manpower  requirements  each  year.  By  allow- 
ing the  present  Selective  Service  Act  to  ex- 
pire, Congress  could  authorize  the  conscrip- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  men  In  any  one 
year,  subject  to  review  the  following  year, 
with  the  clear  purpose  and  Intent  of  ending 
conscription  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  all-volunteer  army — In  their  1968 
pastoral  letter  "Human  Life  in  Our  Day,"  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Bishops  stated: 
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"We  welcome  the  voices  lifted  up  among 
our  political  leaders  which  ask  for  a  total 
review  of  the  draft  system  and  the  eetab- 
Ushment  of  voluntary  military  service  In  a 
professional  army  with  democratic  safe- 
guards and  for  clear  purpoees  of  adequate 
defense."  (Ibid.) 

Although  an  all-volunteer  army  is  desir- 
able for  a  number  of  reasons,  there  are  cer- 
tain dangers  inherent  In  a  totally  profee- 
slonal  military  establishment  which  will  re- 
quire constant  scrutiny.  For  example,  with- 
out the  constant  turnover  of  draftees  and  of 
draft-induced  volunteers,  the  military  es- 
tablishment could  become  overly  autono- 
mous and  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  In  addition,  the  all-volunteer 
army  could  draw  into  its  lower  ranks  a  high 
percentage  of  youth  from  minority,  poor  and 
disadvantaged  groups.  Also,  a  large  standing 
army  of  professional  soldiers  could  poee  a 
threat  of  Its  own  to  national  security. 

Our  nation  has  experienced  considerable 
growth  In  the  power  and  size  of  its  armed 
forces  during  the  period  following  World 
War  n.  Some  of  this  growth  Is,  no  doubt,  a 
legitimate  response  to  a  tense  world  situa- 
tion, the  so-c&lled  "Oold  War."  But,  growth 
which  proceeds  without  the  constant  and 
most  explicit  scrutiny  of  Congress  and  the 
Elxecutlve  can  acquire  a  momentum  all  its 
own.  Without  so  Intending,  the  military  es- 
tablishment itself,  because  of  Ita  size  and 
budgetary  demands,  can  become  overly  in- 
fluential in  the  formation  of  policies  which 
are  Its  duty  to  Implement,  but  not  to  create. 

Therefore,  in  establishing  procedures  for 
obtaining  an  all-volunteer  army,  Oongress 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  special  efforts 
1 )  to  reduce  the  present  size  of  the  army,  3 ) 
to  establish  clear  lines  of  civilian  control 
over  the  military,  and  3)  to  distribute  the 
burden  of  national  defense  over  all  classes 
of  citizens  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 

Opposition  to  a  Universal  Service  Corps — 
A  nniversal  Service  Ck>rpe  has  been  suggested 
as  a  means  of  solving,  among  other  things, 
many  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  draft.  Those  not  volunteering 
for  the  armed  forces  would  be  required  to 
serve  the  nation  in  non-mllltary  capacity. 
Although  there  is  an  element  of  choice  In 
this  program.  It  Is  not  voluntary  in  the  sense 
that  the  law  would  require  that  every  young 
person  serve  in  aome  capacity  under  the 
threat  of  penalty.  This  program,  It  seems, 
would  complicate  an  already  complicated 
problem.  Not  only  would  It  be  difficult  to 
administer,  out  It  would  be  tantamount  to 
Involuntary  servitude  for  many  young  people. 
We  opp)Ose  the  proposals  for  a  Universal 
or  National  Service  Corps  because  they  con- 
stitute a  form  of  compulsory  service.  It  is 
not  clear  that  the  country's  non-mllltary 
Deeds  (such  as  health,  education,  welfare, 
social  service)  would  be  weU-aerved  by  na- 
tionalization of  the  youth  work  force.  We 
oppose  this  plan  as  we  have  opposed  in  the 
past  other  forms  of  compulsory  service  dur- 
ing peacetime. 

Conscientious  objection  and  selective  con- 
scientious objection — Tlie  law  should  pro- 
hibit the  draftng  of  conscientious  objectors 
and  selective  conscientlcrus  objectors. 

The  draft  law  as  it  Is  presently  written 
makes  no  provision  for  selective  conscien- 
tious objectors,  i.e.,  objectors  to  particular 
wars.  This  Is  a  matter  of  oonoem  to  the 
Catholic  Church  since  a  growing  number  of 
religious  objectors  are  Catholics  and  many 
of  them  are  selective  objectors.  This  is  also 
a  matter  of  concern  to  other  denominations. 

Both  the  conscientious  objector  and  the 
selective  objectw  are  representative  of  a 
twofold  development  in  Catholic  teaching 
regarding  war  and  oonsclence.  The  con- 
scientious objector  Is  one  who  believes  that 
the  Ooepeil  Impeiratives  of  love  and  brother- 
hood exclude  the  use  of  organized  violence 
In  International  affairs.  The  selective  con- 


scientious objector,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
one  who  determines,  through  the  use  of 
mural  reasoning,  uhai  to  fight  In  a  particu- 
lar war  or  to  serve  In  a  particular  bramch 
of  the  service  ( for  example,  In  nuclear 
forces )  would  be  morally  wrong. 

Selective  oonscientious  objection  Is  rooted 
in  a  tradition  which  Is  associated  with  the 
evolution  of  the  Just  war  doctrine  or  theory 
developed  by  St.  Ambrose  Ui  the  fourth 
century  and  later  amplified  by  St.  Augustine. 
St.  Thomas  Agulnas  and  other  prominent 
theologians.  According  to  this  doctrine,  a 
war  is  considered  Just  only  if  it  Is  declared 
as  a  last  resort  and  by  lawful  authority, 
usee  means  wtilch  are  not  Intrinsically  Im- 
moral,  and  follows  the  principle  of  propor- 
tionality, that  is,  the  good  to  be  achieved 
by  the  war  must  outweigh  the  evils  caused 
by  the  conflict. 

While  the  Church  does  not  officially 
declare  some  wars  Just  and  other  wars  un- 
just, the  Individual  Catholic  Is  obliged  to 
follow  his  conscience.  If  that  conscience  im- 
pels him  not  to  participate  In  a  particular 
war,  then  he  sins  gravely  by  taking  part  In 
it.  The  Catholic  who  follows  the  Just  war 
theory  traditionally  taught  by  the  Church 
and  objects  to  a  partlculSLr  war  has  a  basis 
for  his  claim:  his  religious  training  and 
belief. 

The  section  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
which  requires  that  the  registrants  be  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  in  war 
"in  Any  form"  is  too  restrictive  and  dis- 
criminatory. 

In  the  pastoral  letter  cited  previously,  the 
Catholic  Bishops  recommended: 

"A  modification  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
making  It  possible,  although  not  easy,  for  so- 
caUed  selective  conscientious  objectors  to  re- 
fuse— without  fear  of  Imprisonment  or  loss  of 
citizenship — to  serve  In  wars  which  they  con- 
sider unjust  or  In  branches  of  service  (e.g.. 
the  strategic  nuclear  forces)  which  would 
subject  them  to  the  performance  of  actions 
contrary  to  deeply  held  moral  convictions 
about  Indiscriminate  killing.  Some  other 
form  of  service  to  the  human  community 
should  be  required  of  those  so  exempted." 
(Ibid.,  Section:  "The  Role  of  Conscience") 

The  selective  conscientious  objector  should 
be  given  the  same  provision  under  the  law 
as  the  conscientious  objector,  providing  his 
objection  Is  well-founded  and  constitutes  a 
sincerely  held  moral  conviction.  He  should  be 
allowed  to  state  his  case  before  a  competent 
board  of  Judges.  By  their  own  admission, 
some  local  boards  or  individual  board  mem- 
bers do  not  feel  qualified  to  make  Judg- 
ments about  these  questions  which  are  often 
philosophical  or  religious  In  nature.  Problems 
In  this  area  could  be  partially  solved  If  the 
question  of  conscientious  objection  were 
handled  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
local  board,  by  a  special,  regional  panel  ap- 
pointed speclflcally  for  that  purpose. 

Alternative  service  program — ^We  would 
urge  that  Congress  review  the  regulations  re- 
garding alternative  service  and  Investigate 
the  practices  of  local  boards  In  assigning 
civilian  work.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
the  administration  of  the  law  has  not  been 
uniform  in  this  regard.  Some  local  boards 
correctly  interpret  the  law  and  allow  the 
registrant  to  choose  from  a  broad  spectrum 
of  work  assignments  which  contribute  to 
"national  health,  safety  or  Interest."  There 
are  usually  few  problems  In  placing  regis- 
trants In  civilian  work  which  truly  benefits 
the  community  and  utilizes  the  talents  of 
the  registrant  for  truly  productive  work. 

Other  local  boards,  however,  appear  to  op- 
erate from  the  premise  that  the  registrant 
should  be  put  In  a  Job  which  tests  his  sin- 
cerity, and  therefore,  force  the  registrant  to 
forego  a  number  of  Job  opportunities  in  or- 
der to  place  him  In  work  which  will  be  dis- 
ruptive, disagreeable  and  unpleasant.  This 
style  of  operation   has  been  encouraged   in 


part  by  some  communications  from  the  Na- 
tioaal  Headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service, 
such  as  Local  Board  Memoranda  64  and  9i. 

If  alieruative  service  becomes  a  form  of 
punishment  or  a  test  of  sincerity,  it  can  be 
counterproductive  in  the  long  run,  negative- 
ly affecting  the  young  person's  attitude  to- 
ward service  to  the  human  community.  It  u 
assumed  that  the  registrant  Is  sincere  if  his 
claim  is  accepted  and  he  is  granted  an  ex- 
emption. 

The  Selective  Service  System  should  relax 
the  stringent  regulations  regarding  civilian 
work  in  LBM  64  and  LBM  98  and  provide  for 
a  more  uniform  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram through  the  local  boards.  If  that  were 
done,  Catholic  health  and  welfare  agencies 
would  be  able  to  cooperate  more  easily  with 
Selective  Service  in  providing  Jobs  for  con- 
scientious objectors  on  alternative  service. 

Administration  of  the  law — Judging  from 
correspondence  we  have  received  from  a  wide 
range  of  Church  membership,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Selective  Service  Act  at  the 
local  level  Is  often  awkward,  arbitrary  and 
uneven.  Some  local  boards  are  not  respon- 
sive to  the  legitimate  claims  of  registrants 
and,  In  many  cases,  have  administered  the 
law  incorrectly.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  reg- 
istrants to  be  denied  deferments  or  exemp- 
tions to  which  they  are  legally  entitled.  This 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  causes  Inequities.  Standardiza- 
tion of  draft  procedures  would  tend  to  in- 
sure the  proper  and  uniform  administration 
of  the  law  throughout  the  country.  Draftew 
should  be  allowed  the  same  protection  of 
law  which  Is  granted  In  other  areas  of  human 
affairs.  Including  the  right  to  have  legal 
counsel  present  at  hearings,  a  safeguard 
against  arbitrary  Interpretations  of  the  law. 

Serious  discrimination  occurs  under  the 
present  draft  system,  since  the  minority  poor 
are  generally  less  educated  and  have  less  op- 
portunity to  acquire  legal  and  counseling 
services.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  num- 
ber of  deferments  and  exemptions  on  a  per 
capita  basis  Is  generally  higher  In  the  white 
suburbs  than  It  Is  In  dominantly  black  and 
ethnic  minority  areas.  The  elimination  of 
most  deferments  will  no  doubt  help  mini- 
mize some  inequities  In  the  draft,  but  more 
efforts  should  be  made  so  that  the  burden 
of  military  service  falls  equally  on  all  classes 
and  ethnic  groupings. 

We  would  recommend  the  retention  of  a 
random  selection  process  with  the  yoimgest 
called  first  on  a  basis  of  a  uniform  national 
call.  We  would  continue  to  urge,  however, 
that  high  school  students  not  be  drafted. 

Concerning  exemptions  and  deferment*, 
Congress  should  retain  the  authority  to  de- 
cide these  Issues  and  should  not  cede  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  government. 

Seminarians  and  ministerial  exem.ptions. — 
A  word  about  seminarian  and  ministerial 
exemptions  la  In  order  at  this  point.  When 
the  threat  to  the  nation's  Integrity  and  in- 
stitutions is  real  and  proximate,  as  in  World 
War  II,  a  state  of  national  emergency  Is  de- 
clared. At  such  times,  the  nation's  leader- 
ship must  make  difficult  decisions  about  the 
utilization  of  manpower  to  achieve  both  the 
short-range  goal  of  national  defense  and  al»o 
the  nation's  long-range  needs  after  hostili- 
ties have  ceased. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  grant 
exemptions  to  those  engaged  in  the  priestly 
ministry.  Congress  has  also  granted  statutwy 
exemption  rather  than  student  defermenU 
to  seminarians.  Such  exemption  remove* 
them  from  the  category  over  which  the  Pres- 
ident !s  able  to  exercise  discretionary  power. 
We  see  no  reason  to  change  this  policy  since 
we  would  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
nation  would  continue  to  value  the  work  of 
the  ministry  and  the  preparation  for  the 
nUnlstry  as  critical  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country. 
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m  testifying  before  Congress  In  1940,  Mon- 
gienor  Michael  J.  Ready,  General  Secretary 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 

stated : 

"[Exemption  from  military  service]  Is  not 
a  privilege  conceded  unfairly  to  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  as  a  class.  In  respecting  the 
immunity  of  the  clergy  from  military  service 
the  state  recognizes  the  right  of  the  people 
at  all  times  to  practice  their  religion  and  to 
have  available  for  that  purpose  the  minis- 
trations of  their  priests." 

In  speaking  about  a  law  which  would  not 
exempt  seminarians  and  ministers.  Monsl- 
gnor  Ready  said: 

"To  enforce  provisions  of  law  such  as  those 
now  considered  would  dangeroiisly  Interfere 
with  the  progress,  even  with  the  preservation, 
of  religion,  and  would  result  In  grievous  suf- 
fering and  hardship  to  millions  of  families 
by  depriving  them  of  Sacramental  ministra- 
tions, and  would  curtail  an  Influence  that 
contributes  inpstlmably  to  the  preservation 
of  morale  and  the  strengthening  of  national 
unity." 


THE  COURT  MARTIAL  OP 
LIEUTENANT  CALLErY 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  war 
under  the  best  of  conditions  is  a  horrible 
thing.  When  young  men  are  drafted  and 
sent  off  to  fight,  kill,  and  die  against 
their  will,  it  is  even  more  distressing  and 
horrible. 

The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  divided 
our  country  more  than  it  has  been  di- 
vided since  the  War  Between  the  States 
more  than  100  years  ago.  Most  Ameri- 
cans have  been  shocked  by  stories  of 
atrocities  in  the  news  media  that  we  get 
almost  daily  from  Southeast  Asia.  This 
is  a  war  where  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
friend  from  foe.  There  is  no  rear.  There 
is  no  flank.  There  is  no  front.  Women 
and  even  children  frequently  fire  upon 
our  troops. 

Most  Americans  have  been  shocked  at 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
court-martial  of  Lieutenant  Galley.  Most 
Americans  believe  that  he  is  assuming 
the  burden  for  the  entire  war,  including 
the  errors  of  his  superiors.  As  a  former 
combat  veteran  myself,  I  am  saddened 
to  think  that  one  could  fight  for  his  flag 
and  then  be  court-martialed  and  con- 
victed for  apparently  canying  out  his 
orders. 


RACISM  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  election 
of  March  23  is  over.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Pauntroy  was  overwhelmingly  elected  to 
the  post  of  nonvoting,  but,  hopefully. 
Influential,  congressional  delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  voters 
expressed  their  preference  first  in  a 
Democratic  primary  in  January,  at  which 
Mr.  Pauntroy  was  chosen  to  be  the 
standard  bearer  for  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  again  in  the  regular  election. 
I  know  he  cairies  the  good  wishes  of 
an  citizens  of  our  Capital  city  as  he  takes 
his  seat  and  assumes  his  duties.  There  Is 
much  that  needs  to  be  done. 

In  newspaper  accounts  of  the  election, 
however,  from  which  many  citizens  are 
forced  to  take  their  historical  perspec- 
tive of  the  vote  because  there  is  no  other 
source,  there  was  the  Implicit  suggestion 
that  the  vote  in  ward  3,  which  was  car- 
ried by  the  Republican  candidate  who 


happened  to  be  white,  was  racial  because 
ward  3  is  predominantly  white;  whereas 
the  vote  in  the  rest  of  the  cit> ,  predom- 
inantly black,  was  not.  Were  this  pre- 
sumption to  remain  unchallenged  one 
would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
sincere  efforts  of  the  thinking  people  of 
the  community,  who  have  striven  for 
years  to  judge  individuals  not  by  their 
color  but  by  their  capabilities  and  the 
opinions  they  hold,  have  gone  for  naught. 
This  kind  of  shallow  generalization  can 
do  no  good  to  anyone  except  perhaps 
those  benefiting  from  the  continuance 
of  dissension,  polarization,  or  antipathy. 

The  Washington  Post  for  Monday, 
March  29,  in  its  "Letters  to  the  Editor" 
section,  published  a  perceptive  communi- 
cation on  this  subject  from  a  man  who 
signs  himself  "William  H.  Carroll,  Jr."  He 
puts  the  matter  in  the  correct  context 
when  he  writes: 

without  denying  the  existence  of  white 
racists  In  this  area,  I  wonder  If  those  who 
say  the  Ward  3  vote  was  "racial"  really  mean 
that  while  13  thousand  (presumably  non- 
white)  votei-8  outside  of  Ward  3  chose  Mr. 
Nevlus  because  of  the  gentleman's  many 
qualifications,  15  thousand  voters  of  Ward  3 
selected  the  same  candidate  only  because  he 
is  white,  and  similarly,  9  thousand  Ward  3 
voters  chose  Messrs  Pauntroy,  Hobson, 
Harris,  and  Moore  solely  because  they  were 
black. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
racial  problem  in  this  country  has  not 
yet  been  solved,  but  I  think  it  is  also  true 
that  it  is  being  solved,  and  that  the  solu- 
tion involves  imderstanding,  tolerance, 
acceptance.  Washington,  D.C,  would  be 
far  better  served  by  a  more  thoughtful 
evaluation  of  the  real  significance  of  this 
vote. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Carroll's  letter  to  the 
attention  of  all  Senators,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  a  "Racial"  Vot« 

1  wlflh  to  protest  the  slura  carried  by  your 
newspaper  to  the  elTect  that  the  whites  of 
Ward  3  voted  on  a  racial  basis  In  the  election 
of  the  non-voting  Congressional  delegate. 
Without  denying  the  existence  of  white 
raclstB  in  this  area,  I  wonder  If  those  who 
say  the  Ward  3  vote  was  "racial"  really  mean 
that  while  13  thousand  (presumably  non- 
white)  voters  o^itslde  of  Ward  3  chose  Mr. 
Nevlus  because  of  the  gentleman's  many 
qualifications,  15  thousand  voters  of  Ward  3 
selected  the  same  candidate  only  because  he 
Is  white  and,  similarly,  9  thousand  Ward  3 
voters  choose  Messrs.  Pauntroy,  Hobson, 
Harris  and  Moore  solely  because  tiiey  were 
black.  The  characterization  of  the  Ward  3 
vote  as  "raclsJ"  is  not  only  absurd  and  un- 
fair; It  also  fuels  the  forces  of  polarization 
within  our  community. 

The  vmderslgned  (a  supporter  of  Mr.  Hob- 
son, who  happens  to  be  Caucasian)  feels  that 
Mr.  Pauntroy's  lack  of  popularity  in  Ward  3 
Is  not  a  matter  of  race,  but  rather  a  lack  of 
confidence  that  he  is  a  force  strong  enough 
to  operate  effectively  In  Congress.  I  do,  how- 
ever, congratulate  Mr.  Pauntroy  on  his  great 
victory,  and  Join  his  most  loyal  supporters 
in  hoping  that  this  deeply  spiritual  man  can 
fulfill  the  promise  of  his  candidacy  and  mo- 
bilize "forces  of  good  will"  for  the  benefit 
of  our  city. 

William  H.  Casroll,  Jr. 

Washincton 


HEALTH  CARE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  no 
problem  is  more  complex  or  multifaceted 
than  the  need  to  improve  the  health 
care  of  this  country.  It  will  take  long 
hours  of  hard,  constructive  thought  and 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  if  we  are  to  be  successful 
in  developing  a  health  care  program  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  last  30 
years  of  this  century. 

Victor  Cohn's  article  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  29  sets  the  problem 
in  perspective  and  all  of  us  would  do  well 
to  ponder  the  points  he  raises.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  his  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drastic  Changes  Needed  for  Better 
National  Health 

What  this  country  needs  for  Its  health  la 
a  secretary  of  health.  It  needs  someone  in 
charge  of  this  floundering  area — an  official 
with  proper  authority  and  help,  declared  re- 
sponsible for  developing  possible  solutions  to 
the  growing  health  crisis. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  no  one  such 
official  now,  and  even  under  President  Nixon's 
new  federal  reorganization  plan — which  in- 
cludes a  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
including  health — it  will  have  none  without 
some  drastic  further  changes. 

This  conclusion  seems  Inescapable  to  this 
reporter  after  some  weeks  spent  watching 
the  highly  partisan  debate  over  how  to  pro- 
vide us  with  better  national  health.  Con- 
sider these  sickly  results  of  recent  federal 
non-planning: 

The  Nixon  Administration  propneal  for 
national  health  insurance  would  omit  a  large 
part  of  the  papulation,  though  instiring  the 
health  of  many  private  health  liisurors. 

l^e  most  publicized  counter-plan  the 
Kennedy-Griffiths  health  bill,  promises 
more.  But  a  health  specialist  for  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  says  that:  "Nowhere  in 
the  myriad  of  bills,  resolutions  or  plans  ad- 
vanced to  date  Is  there  any  clear  mandate  to 
establish  and  Implement  with  speed  any 
coordinated  health  system." 

The  administration  and  Congressional 
health  forces  are  vying  to  construct  a  new 
crusade  against  cancer  to  cost  an  extra  $100 
to  $200  million  a  yeax  just  to  start — while 
research  lags  on  many  other  diseases  whose 
vlctimLS  also  sicken  and  die.  Research  areas 
like  over-population,  alcoholism,  heart  dis- 
ease, cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation  and 
children's  diseases  need  ftmds  too. 

Health  in  the  United  States  Is  a  $70  bil- 
lion a  year  Indusl^ry.  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
are  costing  millions  more  than  anyone  ever 
predicted.  The  national  health  bill  may 
reach  $200  billion  In  another  20  years.  Yet 
only  in  the  past  year  hM  this  administration 
even  begun  to  think  about  cheaper  health 
delivery.  Last  year  it  spent  $1.6  billion  for 
biomedical  research,  but  leas  than  $18  mil- 
lion for  health  delivery  research. 

There  has  been  equally  little  systems  study 
of  health,  as  versus  the  narrower  subject  of 
medical  care.  Sweden  has  83  doctors  per  100,- 
000  population,  yet  has  half  the  death  rate 
among  middle-aged  men  as  the  U.S.  with  140 
doctors  per  100,000.  Is  training  more  doctors 
and  paying  for  more  care  our  most  economi- 
cal health  strategy?  No  one  Is  asking  this 
question  on  any  respectable  scale. 

Who  should?  No  one  knows.  Examine  the 
huge  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  which  may  soon  become  part  of  an 
even  more  Pentagonlan  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources,  and  you  find  an  astonishing 
lack  of  health  planning  at  any  point.  Who's 
responsible?  No  one — or  every  one. 
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A  parade  of  secretaries  has  failed  to  mas- 
ter HEW'8  appalling  machinery,  though  a 
few — the  best  was  Wilbur  Cohen — made  a 
pretty  good  show  of  It.  Secretary  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson Is  able,  bright  and  extraordinarily 
well  Informed  on  health  for  a  layman.  But 
he  would  probably  be  first  to  testify  that  he 
lacks  time  to  be  a  "secretary  of  health"  as 
well  as  secretary  of  HEW. 

The  department's  highest  health  official  is 
not  even  an  undersecretary  but  one  of  seven 
assistant  secretaries.  All  with  some  pieces  of 
health  action.  This  assistant  secretaryship 
for  health  and  scientific  affairs  was  slated  to 
go  to  Dr.  John  Knowles  (director  of  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital)  at  the  outset  of 
the  Nixon  era.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  late  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  of 
Illinois  (AMA  headquarters)  opposed 
Knowles.  And  health  lost.  During  a  fight 
that  lasted  for  months,  HEW's  various  health 
tasks  were  grabbed  by  various  assistant  secre- 
taries, deputies,  "assistants  to."  etc. 

A  nice  man.  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  finally 
got  the  Job.  He  had  been  a  good  dean  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  Medical 
School.  Washington  was  different.  He  never 
did  get  control. 

Suddenly  health  heated  up  Sen.  Kennedy 
began  calling  It  "the  country's  fastest-grow- 
ing failing  business"  and  proposing  solu- 
tions. Says  one  administration  official:  "In 
September  there  was  a  decision  that  this 
was  a  year  of  health.  So  a  hysterical  exer- 
cise began.  There  were  no  health  plans  on 
the  shelf,   as   there   should   have   been. 

In  February,  practically  panting,  HEW 
Undersecretary  John  G.  Veneman  (ex-Medl- 
care-Medlcald  chairman  In  the  California 
legislature).  Deputy  Undersecretary  Robert 
Patrlcelli  (a  lawyer)  and  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation  Lewis  Butler  (a 
lawyer)  presented  the  Nixon  "National 
Health  Partnership."  It  would  require  busi- 
nessmen and  employes  to  chip  In  for  a  high 
minimum  level  of  group  Insurance;  It  would 
provide  most  low-income  families  private 
policies  paid  for  entirely  or  in  part  by  the 
government. 

But  part-time  employees  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  group  plan.  Low-Income 
families  would  get  only  30  days"  hospital 
care  per  illness.  Low-Income  singles  or  mar- 
rleds  without  children  would  still  get  only 
present  welfare  medicine  or  Medicaid. 
Those  65  and  over  would  be  left  with  Medi- 
care, which  Is  paying  less  than  half  their 
health  costs.  They  would  have  to  start  pay- 
ing part  of  their  hospitalization  on  13th  in- 
stead of  61st  day  (while  being  relieved  of 
one  $5  30-a-month  charge) . 

Health  experts  Immediately  told  the  Ken- 
nedy health  subcommittee  that  Mr.  Nixon 
apoarently  wanted  to  charge  the  old  less 
when  they're  well  but  more  when  they're 
sick.  Under  the  group  plan,  a  $7.000-a-year 
worker  might  have  to  pay  $1,800.  a  quarter 
of  his  salarv,  for  a  $5,000  Illness. 

Als->,  critics  have  emphasized,  the  ad- 
mlnLstratlon  plan  rests  almost  entirely  on 
extending  prlvat«  (Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield 
and  commercial  1  Insurance.  The  commer- 
cial sector  may  be  a  weak  reed. 

The  February  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion Bulletin  showed  that  operating  "ex- 
penses" of  commercial  Insurers  for  group 
health  policies  averaged  13  per  cent  of  prem- 
ium Income  in  1969.  Expenses  of  non-profit 
Blue  Cross  plans  averaged  6  per  cent.  Social 
Security's  expenses  In  operating  Medicare 
were  betwen  2  and  3  per  cent  (omitting  rent 
and  many  other  hidden  costs). 

Major  health  insurors  like  Prudential  and 
Aetna  replied  that  their  expenses  were  only 
about  4';  per  cent  for  large  groups — and, 
given  a  government  mandate  to  cover  much 
of  the  country,  they  could  do  as  well  as 
Blue  Cross. 

Maybe  so.  Scrutiny  of  the  1969  figures  of 
even  the  biggest,  most  efficient  firms  (like 
Aetna,  Equitable,  Metropolitan  Life)    shows 


that  their  overall  group  coverage  expenses 
ran  9  and  10  per  cent,  EScpenses  of  smaller 
firms  ran  as  high  as  26  or  50  or  even  nearly 
100  per  cent  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

Bankers  Multiple  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Chicago,  an  advertiser  of  "Medicare  supple- 
mental protection"  in  The  Washington  Post 
and  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  February  28, 
"earned"  $5,270,399  In  premiums  in  1969,  but 
paid  out  only  $2,248,273.  The  rest  was  "ex- 
penses." (Figures  from  Chilton's  Sf>ectator, 
annual  health  Insurance  review  issue,  Sep- 
tember,  1970). 

The  Administration  has  promised  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  health  insurers.  It  is  clear 
that  It  will  have  to  regulate  most  of  them 
out  of  existence — or  that  Sen.  Kennedy  may 
be  rlglit  when  he  questions  putting  a  na- 
tional system  In  the  hands  of  a  demonstrably 
high-cost    Industry. 

Yet  no  one  lias  clearly  dpnaon.sfrated  that 
a  new  government  plan  can  control  co.sts 
any  better  than  the  government  has  under 
Medicare.  Sen.  Kennedy's  lir?annBS  have  shed 
some  lis<ht  and  more  heat — because  they 
have  mainly  been  an  adversary  procedure 
between  the  Massachusetts  senator  and  his 
administration,  AMA  and  private  health  in- 
surance  foes. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  politically  that  Ken- 
nedy mu.st  build  support  fcr  his  own  na- 
tional health  plan  or  see  it  tos.sed  \n  the 
wastebasket  when  Wilbur  M!l!s  Introduces 
liis  plan. 

But  is  there  any  better  way  to  develop  a 
national  health  plan?  In  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Conservatives,  Labor  and 
the  British  Medical  Association  agreed  one 
w;is  needed.  The  famous  Beveridge  Commi.s- 
slon  produced  a  plan,  which  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  political  debate.  It  had  defects.  But 
It  at  least  followed  dtsp.xssionate  examina- 
tion of  all  the  alternatives. 

The  United  States  is  sick,  of  course,  of 
dead-end  commissions  as  substitutes  for  ac- 
tion. But  In  this  case — where  there  is  already 
■wide  agreement  among  all  parties  that  a  new 
health  plan  Is  necessary — why  couldn't  Con- 
gress: ( 1 )  agree  by  resolution  on  the  goal  ( as 
much  health  care  for  everyone  as  the  country 
can  afford) :  (2)  create  a  commission  to  pro- 
pose either  one  or  alternate  plans;  (3)  then 
subject  these  to  political  debate? 

As  1^  the  missing  health  boss  or  planner 
in  the  Department  of  HEW  or  whatever  it 
becomes.  Dr.  Edmund  D.  Pellegrlno  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
has  now  been  asked  to  succeed  Dr.  Egeberg. 
He  Is,  it  is  said,  a  good  and  strong  man.  But 
If  the  President's  new  reorganization  is 
adopted,  he  will  find  himself  (as  mere  "ad- 
ministrator for  health")  topped  by  a  secre- 
tary, deputy  secretary,  undersecretary  and 
assistant  secretary,  and  who  knows  how  many 
"assistants  to." 

The  canny  Wilbur  Cohen's  current  answer 
is:  make  the  top  health  official  (and  the  top 
education  and  welfare  officials)  "secretaries" 
too — under  the  secretary  of  the  larger  de- 
partment. This  may  sound  like  a  small 
change,  he  argues,  but  "you  cotild  gwt  a 
better  man  for  the  Job;  It  would  give  him 
more  prestige  in  the  government;  it  would 
give  him  acceptance  by  the  professionals  in 
his  field."  It  Is  at  least  one  mechanism  that 
might  say  clearly:  this  is  the  responsible 
health  man.  where  no  one  with  real  prestige 
and  authority  is  responsible  now. 


THE  JARRING  MISSION— n 

Mr.  HATFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  24,  1971,  portions  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  General  regarding  the 
Jarring  mission  to  the  Middle  East.  To- 
day I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Januarj-  4,  1971,  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

ni.  Thk  Attempt  To  Hold  Disccssions  Undhi 

THE     Special     Representative's     Auspicxs 

(JtJNE  1970-4  January  1971) 

33.  In  June  1970,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  projxjsed  to  the 
Governments  of  Israel,  Jordan  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  that  they  should  each 
advise  Ambassador  Jarring  as  follows: 

I  a)  that  having  accepted  and  indicated 
their  willingness  to  carry  out  resolution  242 
In  all  it.s  parts,  they  ■will  designate  repre- 
sentatives to  discussions  to  "be  held  under  his 
auspices,  according  to  such  procedure  and 
a',  such  nlare.-;  and  times  as  he  may  recom- 
mend, taking  Into  a^'i^ount  as  approprtate 
each  side's  preference  as  to  method  of  pro- 
cedure a'ld  previous  experience  between  the 
parties; 

(b)  that  the  purpose  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned discus.ilons  is  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  e.stabUshment  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
betUi^n  iliem  bayed  on  (1)  mutual  acknowl- 
edgement bv  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Jordan  a:id  Israel  of  each  other's  sovereignty' 
territorial  integrity  and  political  Independ- 
ence, and  (2)  Israeli  withdrawal  from  terri- 
tories occupied  in  the  1967  conflict,  both  in 
accirdance  vath  r'-s  ilu'ion  242; 

(c)  that,  to  facilitate  his  task  of  promot- 
m<  agree.Tient  as  set  forth  in  resolution  242, 
the  partiPj  will  sirictly  observe,  effective  1 
July  at  least  uniU  1  October,  the  cease-fire 
resi'Ui'l-J!..^  of  the  Scci'r:ty  Council 

34.  Having  been  Informed  by  the  United 
States  Goverr.ment  that  the  Slates  con- 
cerned had  accepted  it.s  peace  Inlt'ative,  I 
invited  Amba.ssador  Jarring  to  return  imme- 
diately to  Headquarters,  where  he  arrived  on 
2  August.  I  informed  the  Security  Council  In 
a  note  dated  7  August  (S  9902)  that  Ambas- 
sador Jarrl:ig  had  received  confirmation  from 
the  Permanent  Representatives  of  those 
States  of  their  acceptance  and  that  he  had 
addressed  to  me  a  letter  as  described  above. 
I  was  informed  by  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative that  his  Government  had  received 
the  acceptance  of  the  Goverr.ments  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Israel  to  a  stand- 
still cease-fire  for  a  period  of  ninety  days 
from  2200  GMT  on  the  same  day.  Ambassador 
Jarring  and  I  had  previously  been  informed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  that  his  Gov- 
ernment would  take  responsibility  for  or- 
ganizing the  standstill  cease-fire. 

35.  Ambassador  Jarring  at  once  entered 
into  contact  with  the  parties  and.  af*er  con- 
sidering their  views  on  the  time  and  place 
of  the  discussions,  on  21  Augu.st  1970  ad- 
dressed to  them  invitations  to  take  part  In 
discussions  opening  at  New  York  on  25  Au- 
gust 1970.  He  met  on  the  appointed  day  with 
representatives  of  each  of  the  parties.  How- 
ever, Ambassador  Tekoah,  who  had  been  de- 
signated by  Israel  as  Its  representative  for 
the  Initial  phase  of  the  talks,  then  stated 
that  he  had  been  Instructed  by  his  Govern- 
ment to  return  to  Israel  for  constiltations.  On 
his  return  on  8  September,  he  communicated 
to  Ambassador  Jarring  the  following  decision 
of  his  Government: 

"I.srael's  acceptance  of  the  United  States 
peace  initiative  according  to  Its  decision  of 
4  August  1970,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  to  the  talks  under  the  auspices 
of  Ambassador  Jarring  are  still  In  effect. 

"The  Government  of  Egypt  has  gravely 
violated  the  ceasefire-standstill  agreement, 
and  this  violation  Is  continuing  without 
letup. 

"The  strictest  observance  of  the  ceaseflre- 
standstill  agreement  is  one  of  the  central 
elements  of  the  American  peace  Initiative 
and  of  the  talks  under  the  auspices  of  Am- 
bassador Jarring.  Therefore,  so  long  as  the 
ceasefire-standstill  agreement  Is  not  observed 
In  Its  entirety,  and  the  original  situation 
restored,  Israel  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  these  talks. 


"Ambassador  Tekoah,  who  is  returning  to 
hifl  post  as  head  of  the  permanent  delega- 
tion of  Israel  at  the  United  Nations,  has  been 
authorized  to  bring  this  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  lo  the  attention  of  Am- 
bassador Jarring." 

The  Special  Representative  thus  found 
himself  precluded  for  the  time  being  from 
holding  formal  meetings  with  the  Israeli 
representatives,  and  his  talks  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Arab  States,  though  they 
continued,  could  not  be  productive  because 
of  the  lack  of  contact  with  the  Israeli  repre- 
sentative. After  a  brief  visit  to  Moscow  from 
6  to  14  October  to  attend  to  his  affairs  as 
Ambassador  of  Sweden  there,  the  Special 
Representative  returned  to  New  York  and 
had  a  wide  range  of  contacts  with  representa- 
tives of  the  parties  and  of  other  Member 
States  during  the  commemorative  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  debate  on  the 
Middle  East,  which  followed  that  session. 

36  Immediately  following  the  adoption  of 
General  Assembly  resolution  2628  (XXV), 
Ambassador  Jarring  entered  into  contact  with 
the  representatives  of  the  parties  in  order 
to  Invite  them  to  re-enter  into  talks  under 
his  auspices  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
agreement  on  the  establishment  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace.  The  representatives  of 
Jordan  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  in- 
formed him  that  their  Governments  con- 
tinued to  be  willing  to  do  so;  the  repre- 
sentative of  Israel  stated  that  the  matter 
was  under  consideration  In  the  IsraeU 
Cabinet. 

37.  On  19  November  and  pending  a  decision 
by  the  Israeli  Cabinet,  Ambassador  Jarring 
returned  to  Moscow.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Israeli 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he 
formally  invited  the  Israeli  Government  to 
resume  its  participation  in  the  discussions, 
as  well  as  letters  to  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentatives of  Jordan  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  In  which  he  took  note  of  the 
position  of  their  Governments.  These  letters, 
together  with  replies  from  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  the  Israeli  Foreign  Minister,  are  repro- 
duced In  annex  II. 

38.  On  30  December,  Ambassador  Jarring 
received  in  Moscow  a  message  from  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Israel  in  which  the  latter 
Informed  him  of  the  readiness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  to  resume  its  participation 
in  the  talks.  The  message  is  also  reproduced 
In  annex  11. 


Annex  II — Correspondence  RELA'nNO  to  the 
Resumption  or  the  Discussions 

A.  LETTER   DATED    18    NOVEMBER    19  70    ADDRESSED 
TO    THE     MINISTER    FOR    FOREIGN     AFFAIRS     OF 

ISRAEL 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  my  letter  of 
7  August  1970  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  referred  to  in  document  S,  9902,  in 
which  I  Informed  him  of  the  agreement  of 
your  Government  and  of  the  Governments  of 
Jordan  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  the 
holding  of  discussions  under  my  auspices  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  agreement  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Just  and  Isistlng  peace 
between  the  parties. 

As  you  will  recall,  I  Issued  on  21  August 
1970  an  invitation  to  the  parties  to  take  part 
In  discussions  opening  at  New  York  on  25 
August  1970.  Ambassador  Tekoah,  who  was 
Israeli  representative  for  the  initial  stage  of 
the  discussions,  met  ■with  me  twice  on  the 
opening  date,  but  was  recalled  to  Israel  for 
consultations.  On  his  return  on  8  Septem- 
ber he  communicated  to  me  the  decision  of 
your  Government,  for  reasons  which  were 
explained  to  me  and  have  been  publicly  an- 
nounced by  your  Government,  to  susjjend 
Its  participation  in  the  talks. 

I  am  definitely  of  the  view  that  the  time 
has  come  for  me  once  again  to  invite  your 
Government  to  participate  In  discussions  for 
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tbfl  purpose  of  reaching  agreement  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
accordance  with  Security  Council  resolution 
242  (1967). 

When  I  met  you  last  on  5  November  1970, 
to  consider  the  question  of  Israel's  return  to 
the  discussions,  I  noted  your  concern  about 
the  influence  of  the  debate  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  Middle  East  question  and 
of  its  resolution  2828  (XXV).  I  wish  to  as- 
sure you  In  this  connection  that  I  am  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basis  that  there  Is  no  change 
in  my  mandate,  which  I  continue  to  regard 
as  having  been  defined  In  Security  Council 
resolution  242  (1967). 

You  will  understand,  I  know,  my  desire  to 
make  a  positive  report  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral about  the  progress  of  our  discussions.  I 
am  accordingly  inviting  your  Government  to 
reconsider  its  position  on  the  question  and 
to  resume  its  participation  in  the  discussions. 
In  this  connexion,  I  -wish  to  state  that  I 
have  already  been  informed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Jordan  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public of  their  continued  wlllingn«ss  to 
participate. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  that, 
pending  a  reply  from  your  Government  to 
this  appeal.  I  am  returning  to  my  post  in 
Moscow.  I  hope  that  your  Government  will 
find  It  possible  in  the  near  future  to  respond 
favourably  to  this  In-vltatlon,  In  which  case 
I  shall  be  available  to  return  to  New  York 
at  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 

GXTNNAR  JARRING. 

B.  LETTER  DATED  18  NOVEMBER  1970  ADDRESSED 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 
JORDAN 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  today  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Israeli 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  which  I  once 
again  appealed  to  his  Government  to  resume 
participation  In  discussions  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  agreement  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  accordance 
with  Secretary  Council  resolution  242  ( 1967 ) . 

In  that  connexion,  I  keep  In  mind  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Governments  of  Jordan  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  as  expressed  to 
me  by  yourself  and  your  colleague  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  discussions. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  that, 
pending  the  receipt  of  a  reply  from  Israel, 
it  is  my  Intention  to  return  to  my  post  in 
Moscow.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
I  am  ready  to  return  here  at  twenty-four 
hours'  notice  on  receipt  of  the  Israeli  reply. 

Gtjnnar  Jarring. 

c.  letter  dated  18  november  1970  from  the 

permanent  representative  of  thi  united 

arab  republic 

■With  reference  to  your  letter  of  today  in 
which  you  Inform  me  of  your  imminent  re- 
turn to  your  post  in  Moscow,  I  note  ■with 
aptpreciation  your  reference  to  the  readiness 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  co-operate 
fully  with  you. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  conscious  of  its 
obligations  under  the  Charter  and  in  abid- 
ing by  the  Security  Council  resolution  242 
(1967),  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  for 
the  last  three  years  consistently  co-operated 
with  you,  in  the  sincere  hope  that  you  will 
successfully  achieve  the  targets  entrusted, 
by  the  Secretary-General,  to  you  In  accord- 
ance with  the  aforementioned  resolution. 

Since  my  Government  designated  me  last 
August  to  enter  into  discussions  •with  you, 
I  have  during  several  meetings  restated  my 
Government's  belief  in  a  lasting  peace  based 
on  the  faithful  implementation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Security  Council  resolution  in  all 
its  parts  and  consequently  the  restoration  of 
all  Arab  lands  occupied  by  Israel  since  June 
5,  1967,  as  well  as  ending  the  Injustices  in- 
flicted so  far  on  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine. 

I  am  sure  that  Your  Excellency's  report 
to  the  Secretary-General  on  your  mission 
which  would  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the 


Security  Council  before  5  January  1971.  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  and  would  assist  them  in 
taking  whatever  steps  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  carrying  out  the  responsibility  en- 
trusted to  them  by  the  Charter. 

MOHAMED   H.  EL-ZaYYAT. 

D.    LXTTER    DATED     1    DECEMBER    1970    FROM    THE 
MINISTER    FOR    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS    OF    ISRAEL 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  18  November 
1970  in  which  you  Invite  the  Government  of 
Israel  to  participate  in  discussions  under 
your  auspices  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
agreement  on  the  establishment  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  in  accordance  •with  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  242  (1967).  I  note 
your  assurance  in  reply  to  my  comments  on 
General  Assembly  resolution  2628  (XXV) 
that  you  are  proceeding  on  the  basis  that 
there  Is  no  changre  in  your  mandate,  which 
you  continue  to  regard  as  having  been  de- 
fined in  Security  Council  resolution  242. 

On  6  Augiist  1970  Ambassador  Tekoah  con- 
veyed to  you  Israel's  position  on  the  United 
States  peace  initiative.  This  communication 
remains  valid  as  the  expression  of  Israel's 
policy.  Concern.'.ng  the  discussions  which  we 
have  agreed  to  hold  under  your  auspices,  I 
also  draw  attention  to  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment's decision  of  8  September  1970  which 
was  conveyed  to  you  by  Ambassador  Tekoah. 

On  22  November  1970  the  Government  of 
Israel  adopted  and  published  the  following 
decision : 

"The  Government  will  act  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  expressed  in  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's statement  to  the  Knesset  on  16  No- 
vember 1970,  for  the  creation  of  conditions 
which  will  Justify  implementation  of  the 
Government's  resolution  of  4  August  1970 
which  was  approved  by  the  Knesset — con- 
cerning the  holding  of  talks  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Ambassador  Jarring  including  con- 
solidation and  extension  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  with  the  aim  of  progressing  from 
a  cease-fire  to  a  complete  end  to  the  war  and 
to  lasting  peace." 

We  are  now  holding  discussions  on  the 
creation  of  conditions  which  would  Justify  a 
decision  by  the  Government  of  Israel  to  hold 
talks  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
your  auspices,  in  accordance  ■with  our  deci- 
sion of  4  August  1970  conveyed  to  you  by 
Ambassador  Tekoah  on  6  August.  I  shall  keep 
you  in  touch  with  developments  on  this  mat- 
ter as  they  arise. 

We  have  publicly  announced  that  we  ar« 
ready  for  discussions  with  Jordan  whose  Gov- 
ernment has  informed  you  on  Its  continued 
willingness  to  participate  In  such  talks. 

We  are  also  willing  to  hold  discussions  on 
the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  with 
Lebanon  which  has  announced  Its  adherence 
to  Security  Council  resolution  242. 

Abba  Eban. 

e.  message  from  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  israel 

Further  to  my  letter  of  1  December  1970 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
Government  of  Israel  decided  on  28  Decem- 
ber 1970  as  follows: 

The  present  political  and  military  con- 
ditions enable  and  Justify  the  termination 
of  the  suspension  of  Israel  participation  in 
the  talks  under  the  auspices  of  Ambassador 
Jarring.  The  Government  decided  to  author- 
ize the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  in- 
form those  concerned  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Government  of  Israel  to  resume  Its  par- 
ticipation In  the  Jarring  talks  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  principles  of  the  Government 
policy  and  on  the  basis  of  its  decisions  of 
31  July  and  4  August  1970  as  approved  by 
the  Knesset  concerning  Israel's  affirmative 
reply  to  the  peace  initiative. 

In  view  of  this  decision  I  would  like  to 
meet  you  in  Jerusalem  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience and  my  intention  Is  to  survey  the 
situation,  to  acquaint  you  with  the  basic 
views   of   mv    Government    and    to    discuss 
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steps  necessary  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
your  mission  for  the  promotion  of  agree- 
ment on  the  establlshxaent  of  peace. 

Abba  Eban. 


LOCAL  ACTION  FOR  PROTECTING 
AGAINST  POTENTIAL  OIL  POLLU- 
TION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  been 
greatly  concerned  about  damage  which 
could  be  caused  to  waterways  and 
beaches  by  oil  pollution.  If  there  Is  one 
concept  for  which  almost  universal  ap- 
proval has  been  expressed,  it  is  that  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  should  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  lessen  this 
danger  to  the  Nation's  environment.  De- 
spite the  Improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  cleanup  methods  and  restora- 
tion techniques  after  major  oil  spills, 
prudence  dictates  that  Government  agen- 
cies should  not  permit  activities  which 
Involve  great  risks  of  future  contamina- 
tion and  should,  where  necessary,  impose 
regulations  which  might  help  avoid  dis- 
asters. 

There  recently  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention an  incident  which  demonstrates 
how  quickly  the  ofBcials  of  one  com- 
munity reacted  in  an  attempt  to  preserve 
Its  own  waterfront  against  possible 
future  despoliation.  Despite  serious  dam- 
age In  California  caused  in  recent  years 
by  escaping  oil,  the  State  of  California 
In  January  relaxed  its  moratorium 
against  new  oil  drilling  to  permit  the 
boring  of  a  well  on  an  island  only  2 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Seal  Beach.  The 
city  council  of  Seal  Beach,  protesting 
that  it  had  not  even  been  consulted  by 
the  State  before  this  action  was  taken, 
adopted  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Morton  A.  Baum,  two  new  city  ordi- 
nances which  local  oflQcials  hope  will  help 
offset  this  potential  source  of  pollution. 
The  first  ordinance  created  an  "Open 
Space-Water  Recreation"  land  use  zone 
extending  3  miles  seaward  from  the  city 
which  should  remain  open  space  land 
and  water  and  be  and  remain  limited  in 
use  to  public  recreation,  enjoyment  of 
scenic  beauty  and  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  The  second  ordinance 
prohibited  all  pollution  and  certain  pro- 
hibition-prone business  activities  within 
the  Seal  Beach  ocean  area  extending  3 
miles  seaward,  and  required  person  pro- 
posing to  operate  any  polluting  activity 
in  that  sirea  to  obtain  from  the  city 
council  a  pollution  prevention  certificate 
for  that  activity. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  imlque  example 
of  local  home  rule  powers  being  used  in 
a  bold  and  forceful  manner  by  com- 
munity leaders  in  an  attempt  to  protect 
their  area  against  future  environmental 
damage.  Final  determination  of  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  State  and  local 
constitutional  powers  will  be  decided  by 
the  courts.  However,  it  is  worth  noting 
the  Innovative  approach  which  the  Seal 
Beach  municipal  council  adopted  in  the 
belief  that  its  waters  and  beaches  might 
be  endangered  by  future  pollution,  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
statement  by  Mayor  Baum  and  the  text 
of  the  two  new  ordinances  be  printed  In 


the  Record  so  that  other  communities 
can  become  aware  of  this  unusual  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statbment  of  thz  Matoe — Ctty  of  Seal 
Beach 

Pebeuart  1,  1971. 

As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach  and 
one  of  your  elected  representatives  I  am 
going  to  outline  tonight  an  urgency  ordi- 
nance that  will  help  to  return  control  of 
our  Uvea  and  destiny  where  It  belongs — In 
the  hands  of  the  citizens.  For  that  Is  the 
main  Issue — whether  or  not  the  citizens  will 
have  Local  Control  over  their  own  aSalrs  and 
government.  When  I  accepted  the  oCBce  of 
Mayor  I  did  so  with  this  Idea  In  mind.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said, 

"Government  should  only  do  for  the  people 
what  the  people  cannot  do  for  themselves." 

This  Is  not  a  new  Idea,  Indeed  It  Is  still 
valid  today  In  the  state  of  California  and 
our  City  of  Seal  Beach. 

Last  week  on  the  anniversary  of  Its  own 
self-imposed  moratorium  on  new  oil  drilling 
off  the  coast  of  California,  the  State  Lands 
Commission  lifted  that  moratorium  and  gave 
Standard  OH  of  California  jjermlsslon  to  sink 
a  new  well  on  "Esther  Island",  two  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Seal  Beach.  They  did  this  with- 
out consulting  our  Local  Government  offi- 
cials. This  Is  totally  at  odds  with  what  we. 
as  citizens,  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  Orange  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  the  City  of  Seal  Beach,  have  now  wit- 
nessed their  State  government  usurping;  their 
representation  and  have  in  effect  been  by- 
passed with  regard  to  environmental  con- 
cerns. What  next? 

With  the  actions  taken  tonight,  we.  the 
City  Council,  your  elected  officials  are  going 
to  make  an  attempt  to  turn  the  tide.  With 
your  help  and  support  we  will  succeed.  For 
Success  here  wUl  give  hope  to  all  who  believe 
in  Home  Rule. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  may  not  have 
the  chance  again,  I  invite  other  municipali- 
ties to  Join  with  us  In  re-establishing  the 
role  of  Local  Government  so  that  we  may 
fulfill  our  duties  and  responsibilities  to  thoee 
citizens  who  elected  us  to  office. 

Morton  A.  Bacm. 


Oedinance  No.  834 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Seal  Beach 
adopting  a  partial  open  space  plan;  es- 
tablishing an  "open  space-water  recrea- 
tion" land  use  zone  (OS-WR  Zone);  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  said  zone  and  enunaerat- 
Ing  the  use«  permitted  therein;  providing 
for  the  construction  of  this  enactment; 
prescribing  penalties  for  violations  there- 
of; and  declaring  the  urgency  thereof 
The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach 

does  ordain  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Adoption  of  Partial  Open  Space 
Plan 

Recognizing  that  open  space  land  and  wa- 
ter Is  a  limited  and  valuable  resource  which 
must  be  conserved  wherever  possible,  the 
City  Council  adopts  this  partial  open  ep&ce 
plan  for  the  City  of  Seal  Beach  for  the  com- 
prehensive and  long  range  preservation  and 
conservation  of  open  space  land  and  water 
within  its  Jurisdiction  under  the  provisions 
of  Oovemment  Code  Section  65563  by  declar- 
ing those  portions  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach 
described  as  follows: 

"That  part  and  portion  of  the  territorial 
limits  and  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Seal 
Beach  eltu&ted  and  lying  seaward  from  the 
mean  high  tide  line  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
extending  seaward  from  said  line  a  dlstanci* 
of  three  (3)  miles  as  shown  in  the  Seal 
Beach  Incorporation  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Orange  made 


October  25,  1915,  sh&U  hereafter  be  and 
remain  open  space  land  and  water  and  be 
and  remain  limited  In  use  to  public  recrta- 
tlon,  enjoyment  of  scenic  beauty  and  conMr> 
vation  of  natural  resources." 

Section  2.  Creation  of  "Open  Space-Water 
Recreation"  Land  Use  Zone 

An  "Open  Space-Watetr  Recreation"  land 
use  (OS-WR  Zone)  1«  hereby  created  and 
established  In  the  City  of  Seal  Beach. 

Section  3.  Boundaries  of  "Open  Space-Water 
Recreation"  Zone 

The  boundaries  of  the  Open  Space-Water 
Recreation  land  use  zone  shall  include  t^oee 
portions  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach  descrliMd 
as  follows: 

"That  part  and  portion  of  the  territorial 
limits  and  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Seal 
Beach  situated  and  lying  seaward  from  the 
mean  high  tide  line  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
extending  seaward  from  said  line  a  distance 
of  three  (3)  miles  as  shown  In  the  Seal  Beach 
Incorporation  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Orange  made  October 
25,  1915." 

Section  4.  Permitted  Uses  In  Open  Space- 
Water  Recreation  Zone 
The  following  uses,  and  none  other,  shall 
be  permitted  In  the  Open  Si>ace-Water  Rec- 
reation zone: 

(a)  Water  sports  and  water  oriented  reo- 
reatlonal  activities  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  swimming,  surfboardlng,  paddleboarding, 
sailing,  boating  and  sport  fishing  by  memben 
of  general  public. 

(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  au- 
thorize or  permit  any  person  to  engage  In 
any  water  sport  or  water  oriented  recrea- 
tional activity  In  violation  of  any  provision 
of  Chapter  4  Beaches  and  Piers  (beginning 
with  Section  4-1)  of  the  Seal  Beach  City 
Code. 

Section  6.  Penalties  for  Violation 
Every  person,  whether  acting  as  principal, 
employer,  agent,  employee  or  otherwise,  who 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordi- 
nance, or  who  authorlsses,  conducts,  or  al- 
lows any  use  or  activity,  not  herein  specifi- 
cally permitted  to  be  conducted  or  carried 
on  within  the  Open  Space-Water  Recreation 
zone,  shaU  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  tlun  $500.00  or  by  tm- 
prlaonment  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Every  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
separate  offense  for  each  day  during  any 
portion  of  which  any  such  violation  or  pro- 
hibited use  or  activity  Is  committed,  con- 
tinued, authorized,  allowed  or  permitted  to 
continue. 

Section  6.  Construction 

To  the  extent  of  any  Inconsistency  be- 
tween them,  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance 
shall  govern,  prevail  over  and  su[)ercede  any 
contrary  or  inconsistent  provision  or  pro- 
visions of  Section  16A-7  and  Sections  17.1 
thru  17.14  of  the  Seal  Beach  Olty  Code  and 
of  Sections  300  thru  309  and  2100  thru  3115 
of  the  Zoning  Appendix  of  the  Seal  Beach 
City  Code. 

Section  7.  Severability 

If  any  section,  9ubseotion,  sentence,  clause, 
phrase,  or  portion  of  this  Ordinance,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person,  firm, 
cooperation  or  circumstance.  Is  for  any  reason 
held  to  be  Invalid  or  unconstitutional  by  the 
decision  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, such  decision  shall  not  affect  the  vm- 
lldlty  of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  Ordi- 
nance. The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Seal 
Beach  hereby  declares  that  it  would  have 
adopted  this  ordinance  and  each  section,  sub- 
section, sentence,  clause,  phrase,  or  portion 
thereof,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  any  one 
or  more  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause, 
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phiBae  or  portion  be  declared  Invalid  or  un- 
oonBtituttonal. 

Section  8.  Urgency  and  Immediate 
Effectiveness 

Tblfl  Ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  In 
fyice  immediately  upon  Its  adoption  as  an 
emergency  ordlnanoe  and  the  facts  constitut- 
ing its  urgency  are  as  follows:  The  unprece- 
dented actions  of  the  1970  Call/omla  Legis- 
lature in  establlBhlng  an  Office  of  Planning 
toA  Research  to  prepare  a  Statewide  Environ- 
mental Goals  and  Policy  Report  and  In  Im- 
posing deadlines  within  which  all  general 
laws  cities  In  the  state  must  adopt  and  In- 
ooiporate  open  apace  elements  and  oonserva- 
tton  elements  as  a  port  of  their  general  plans 
einphASize  and  demonstrate  the  urgent  need 
which  exists  for  Seal  Beach  and  other  cities 
to  cooperate  with  all  county,  regional  and 
state  agencies  In  dealing  with  the  open  spcu:e 
and  recreational  land  crisis  by  identifying, 
dereloping  and  limiting  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  existing  open  space  land  and  recreational 
land  before  such  land  Is  developed  and  ex- 
ploited for  oonmierclal  and  economic  pur- 
poees  that  threaten  the  local  public  health, 
natural  resources  and  environmental  quality. 
It  aiq>ears  further  that  any  further  or  addi- 
tional construction,  building,  use  or  oj>era- 
tlon  of  new  bulldlngp,  improvements,  oil  wells 
or  other  structures  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  open  space-water  recreation  zone  would 
prematurely  and  unnecessarily  convert  open 
space  and  recreational  land  Into  a  private, 
oommerclal  use  Inconsistent  with  the  en- 
vironmental, recreational  and  open  space 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  Seal  Beach  and  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  that  the  im- 
mediate designation  and  preservation  of  the 
■hove  described  land  as  open  space  and  rec- 
reational land  promotes  the  health,  safety 
and  general  welfare  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beech 
and  of  its  citizens  and  inhabitants  and  pro- 
tects the  public  Interest  In  open  space  and 
recreational  land. 

Section  9.  Posting  by  City  Clerk 
TTie  City  Clerk  shall  certify  to  the  passage 

and  adoption  of  this  Ordinance  by  the  Olty 

Oouncll  and  Shall  cause  the  same  to  be  posted 

as  required  by  law. 
Passed,  approved  and  adopted  this  lept  day 

of  February,  1971. 


Ordinance   No.  835 

An  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach  pro- 
hibiting pollution  of  Seal  Beach  ocean 
area  and  prohibiting  certain  pollution- 
prone  business  activities  within  Seal  Beach 
ocean  area  without  or  in  violation  of  terms 
of  pollution  prevention  certificate  from 
Seal  Beach  City  Council;  prescribing 
penalties  for  violations  thereof,  and  declar- 
ing the  tu-gency  thereof 
The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach 

does  ordain  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Leffislative  findings  and  declara- 
tions 

The  City  Oouncll  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach 
finds  and  declares: 

(a)  The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  the  California  State  Environmental 
Quality  Act  of  1970  recognize  the  urgent  pub- 
lic policy  considerations  Involved  in  main- 
taining a  high  quality  environment  and  the 
Immediate  necessity  of  developing  effective 
poUcles  and  practices  In  the  management  of 
natural  resources  and  waste  disposal  in  order 
to  prevent,  control  and  minimize  environ- 
mental pollution. 

(b)  Pollution  of  the  area  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  situated  within  the  territorial  limits 
tnd  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach 
presents  a  direct.  Immediate  and  serloxis  haz- 
»nl  to  the  health,  safety  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
City  of  Seal  Beach. 

<c)  A  January,  1971  inddentJ  in  the  San 
ftancisco  Bay  demonstrated  that  the  opera- 


tion of  seagoing  oil  tanker  ships  creates  an 
extraordinary  risk  of  ocean  pollution.  A 
January,  1969  incident  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  demonstrated  that  the  operation  of 
off-shore  oil  wells  creates  an  extr€u>rdlnary 
risk  of  ocean  pollution. 

(d)  The  conduct  of  any  pipeline  business 
activity  and  the  conduct  of  any  transporta- 
tion or  disposal  at  sea  of  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial waste  business  activity  within  or 
upon  the  Seal  Beach  Ocean  Area  creates  an 
extraordinary   risk  of  ocean   pollution. 

(e)  The  conduct  of  any  commercial  or 
sports  fishing  boat  business  activity  dis- 
charging human  waste  into  the  Seal  Beach 
Ocean  Area  creates  an  extraordinary  risk  of 
ocean  pollution. 

Section  2.  Pollution  of  ocean  prohibited 
No  person  shall  place,  throw,  discharge, 
divert,  dun^)  or  deposit  any  crude  oil,  re- 
fined oil.  waste  oil,  by-product  of  oil,  rotary 
mud,  drill  cuttings,  oil  well  waste,  gasoline, 
distillate,  other  petroleum  products  or  hy- 
drocarbon. Industrial  waste  material,  com- 
mercial waste  material  or  human  waste  ma- 
terial Into  or  upon  or  within  the  territorial 
limits  and  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Seal 
Beach  lying  within  the  Pacific  Ocean  (herein 
Seal  Beach  Ocean  Area)  which  Is  specifi- 
cally described  as  follows: 

That  part  and  portion  of  the  territorial 
limits  and  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Seal 
Beach  situated  and  lying  seaward  from  the 
mean  high  tide  line  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
extending  seaward  from  said  line  a  distance 
of  three  (3)  miles  as  shown  in  the  Seal  Beach 
Incorporation  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  County  of  orange  made  Oc- 
tober 25,  1915. 

Section  3.  Conduct  of  pollution-prone  busi- 
ness activities  within  Seal  Beach   Ocean 
area  vrithout  or  in  violation  of  terms  of, 
pollution  prevention  certificate  prohibited 
No  person  shall  conduct  any  pipeline,  sea- 
going oil  tanker  shipping,  off-shore  oil  well, 
commercial  or  sports  fishing  boat  discharg- 
ing human  waste  Into  ocean,  or  conunerclal 
or   Industrial    waste   transportation   or   dis- 
posal at  sea  business  activity  within  the  Seal 
Beach  Ocean  Area  without  first  having  ob- 
tained from  the  Seal  Beach  City  Oouncll  a 
Pollution    Prevention    Certificate    for    that 
business  activity,  nor  shall  any  person  con- 
duct any  such  business  activity  within  said 
Seal  Beach  Ocean  Area  In  violation  of  any 
condition ,  restriction  or  limitation  Imposed 
by  such  Pollution  Prevention  Certificate. 

Section  4.  Pollution  prevention  certificate 
Every  Pollution  Prevention  Certificate 
promulgated  by  the  City  Council  hereunder 
shall  make  separate  findings  of  fact  concern- 
ing each  business  activity  which  an  appli- 
cant conducts  or  proposes  to  conduct  within 
the  Seal  Beach  Ocean  Area  In  relation  to : 

(a)  The  environmental  impact  of  the  busi- 
ness activity. 

(b)  Any  measures  In  mitigation  proposed 
by  applicant  to  minimize  that  environmental 
impact. 

(c)  Any  other  known  measures  in  mitiga- 
tion to  minimize  that  environmental  Impact. 

(d)  The  adverse  environmental  effect 
which  cannot  be  avoided  if  the  proposed 
business  activity  is  implemented. 

(e)  Any  irreversible  environmental  change 
which  would  result  from  the  proposed  busi- 
ness activity. 

(f )  All  available  alternatives  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  business  activity. 

Each  such  Pollution  Prevention  Certificate 
shall  set  forth  such  reasonable  conditions, 
limitations  and  restrictions  upon  the  appli- 
cant's business  activities  within  the  Seal 
Beach  Ocean  Area  as,  in  the  Judgment  and 
dlscretloi  of  the  City  Council,  will,  or  will 
tend  to,  reduce  and  minimize  the  risk  and 
danger  of  ocean  pollution  and  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impact  from  such  business  ac- 


tivity without  unduly  or  unreasonably  re- 
stricting, curtailing  or  interferring  with  the 
applicant's  right  to  conduct  and  carry  on  its 
lawful  business  activities  within  said  Seal 
Beach  Ocean  Area. 

Section  5.  Application  for  pollution  preven- 
tion certificate,  hearing,  procedure,  appeal 
Every  person  who  operates,  or  proposes  to 
operate  any  pipeline,  seagoing  oil  tanker 
shipping,  off-shore  oil  well,  commercial  or 
sports  fishing  boat  discharging  human  waste 
Into  ocean,  or  comraercial  or  Industrial  waste 
transportation  or  disposal  at  sea  business  ac- 
tivity within  the  Seal  Beach  Ocean  Area 
shall  first  make  written  application  to  the 
Seal  Beach  Environmental  Quality  Control 
Board  (herein  Board)  for  a  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Certificate.  Said  application  shall  be  in 
such  form,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  such 
scientific,  engineering  and  ecological  data, 
information  and  reports  as  the  Board  shall 
require.  The  Board  shall  then  give  at  least 
10  days  advanced  written  notice  to  the  ap- 
plicant and  thereafter  conduct  a  public 
hearing  Into  the  matter,  and  shall,  at  said 
public  hearing,  permit  the  applicant  as  weU 
as  any  other  Interested  person,  including  any 
recognized  responsible  conservation  group,  to 
offer  evidence  and  to  present  data,  informa- 
tion and  reports  and  to  make  any  recommen- 
dations and  suggestions  as  to  any  reasonable 
conditions,  restrictions  or  limitations  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  applicant's  business 
activities  or  proposed  business  activities 
within  the  Seal  Beach  Ocean  Area  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  or  minimiinng  the 
risk  and  danger  of  ocean  pollution  and  ad- 
verse environmental  Impact  resulting  from 
such  business  activities.  Applicant  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  present  and  to  participate  fuUy 
In  such  hearing,  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
to  cross  examination  any  adverse  witness  and 
to  rebut  any  adverse  evidence,  data,  mfor- 
matlon,  report,  suggestion  or  recommenda- 
tion proffered  by  any  other  person.  The 
Board  may,  upon  Its  own  motion,  request, 
obtain  and  consider  other  independent  scien- 
tific engineering  and  ecological  reports  and 
recommendations  prepared  by  qualified  ex- 
perts or  authorities  in  the  field,  provided, 
however,  applicant  shall  likewise  be  entitled 
to  rebut  any  such  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions considered  by  the  Board.  After  the 
conclusion  of  such  hearing,  the  Board  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  City  Council  Its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  find- 
ings of  fact  and  the  conditions,  restrictions 
and  limitations  to  be  included  In  the  appli- 
cant's Pollution  Prevention  Certificate.  The 
City  Council,  without  any  further  public 
hearing,  may  adopt  any  or  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  and  may  impose 
any  conditions,  restrictions  and  limitations 
upon  applicant's  business  activities  which 
are  not  more  restrictive  or  burdensome  to 
applicant  than  those  recommended  by  the 
Board.  Before  the  City  Cotincll  may  Impose 
any  condition,  restriction  or  limitation  that 
Is  more  restrictive  or  burdensome  to  appU- 
cant  than  those  recommended  by  the  Board 
the  City  Council  shall  first  conduct  a  trial 
de  novo  hearing  Into  the  application  and  pro- 
vide applicant  with  all  of  the  procedural 
rights  and  safeguards  allowed  In  the  Board 
hearing.  The  decision  of  the  City  Council 
with  respect  to  any  condition,  restriction  or 
limitation  Imposed  In  any  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Certificate  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
and  subject  only  to  judicial  review  as  in  an 
administrative  mandamus  proceeding. 
Section  6.  Penalties  for  violations 
E\ery  person,  whether  acting  as  a  prlnd- 
I>al,  employer,  agent,  employee  or  otherwise, 
who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Ordinance:  or  who  authorizes,  conducts  or 
allows  any  restricted  business  activity  to 
be  conducted  within  the  Seal  Beach  Ocean 
Area  without,  or  in  violation  of  the  terms  of, 
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a  Pollution  Prevention  Certificate  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500.00  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment.  Every  person 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  sei>axate  offeiLse 
for  each  day  during  any  portion  of  which 
such  violation  or  prohibited  activity  Is  con- 
tinued, oommltted,  authorized,  allowed  or 
permitted  to  continue. 

Section  7.  Severability 
If  any  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause, 
phrase  or  portion  of  this  Ordinance,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration or  circumstance.  Is  for  any  reason 
held  to  be  Invalid  or  unconstitutional  by  the 
decision  of  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, such  decision  shall  not  affect  the  valid- 
ity of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  Ordi- 
nance. The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Seal 
Beach  hereby  declares  that  It  would  have 
adopted  this  Ordinance  and  each  section, 
subsection,  sentence,  clause,  phrase  or  por- 
tion thereof,  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  any 
one  or  more  section,  subsection,  sentence, 
clause,  phrase  or  portion  be  declared  invalid 
or  unconstitutional. 

Section  8.  Urgency  and  immediate  effective- 
ness 
This  Ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  In 
force  Inunediately  upon  Its  adoption  as  an 
emergency  ordinance  and  the  facts  con- 
stituting Its  urgency  are  as  follows:  Mainte- 
nance of  a  clean,  high  quality,  pollution  free 
Pacific  Ocean  area  adjoining  the  City  of 
Seal  Beach  is  essential  to  safeguarding  the 
quality  of  life  and  protecting  the  health, 
safety  and  general  welfare  of  the  citizens  and 
Inhabitants  of  Seal  Beach.  The  continuing 
p>ollutlon,  and  the  continued  threats  and 
dangers  of  further  p>ollutlon  of  the  ocean  by 
the  pollution -prone  business  activities  enu- 
merated creates  an  Immediate  risk  and 
danger  that  the  quality  and  the  purity  of 
the  ocean  adjoining  Seal  Beach  may  be  de- 
stroyed. That  risk  and  danger  may  be  averted 
only  by  the  Immediate  enactment  and  Im- 
plementation of  restrictions  and  safeguards 
upon  those  pollution-prone  business  activi- 
ties as  will  tend  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
further  pollution  of  said  ocean  area  adjoin- 
ing Seal  Beach. 

Section  9.  Posting  by  city  clerk 
The  City  Clerk  shall  certify  to  the  passage 

and  adoption  of  this  Ordinance  by  the  City 

Council    and    shall   cause   the  same   to   be 

posted  as  required  by  law. 
Passed,  approved  and  adopted  this  1st  day 

of  Pebriiary,  1971. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  SST  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
ConsTT'^ss  voted  not  to  continue  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  protot3rpe  supersonic 
tran.sport,  the  questions  raised  during 
the  long  debate  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
environment  and  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  an  SST  remain.  In  light  of 
this.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tors to  an  article  entitled  "Thp  Tragedv 
of  the  SST  Isn't  in  Its  Abandonment," 
publish  d  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  of 
March  29,  1971. 

Th"re  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fo'low.s: 
The  Tragedy  op  the  SST  Isn't  in  Its  Ab.^n- 

DONMENT 

(By  John  Crown) 
The  Senate   vote  last  week   against  con- 
tinued development  of  a  supersr-nlc  rransnort 
came  as  no  real  surprise  to  anyone  and  there 


is  no  point  now  In  lamenting  and  wailing 
about    the   outcome   Itself. 

The  death  knell  was  sounded  when  the 
House  turned  It  down.  TTiose  who  pinned  any 
real  hope  on  salvation  from  the  Senate  ig- 
nored earlier  Senate  action  In  this  regard — 
plus  the  fact  that  several  SST  supporters 
were  no  longer  In  the  upper  chamber. 

So  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  the 
Interests  of  the  SST  opponents  were  served 
by  trying  to  make  It  appear  as  a  ntp-and- 
tuck  neck-and-neck  affair  right  down  to  the 
wire.  This  makes  the  SST  foes  appear  more 
important,  and  more  talented  and  more  per- 
suasive than  if  we  had  realistically  yawned 
and  admitted  what  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. 

But  those  who  fought  and  killed  the  SST 
are  not  Important  or  talented  or  persuasive. 

They  were  summed  up  very  pointedly  by 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.  Sen. 
Jackson  had  this  candid  and  penetrating 
comment: 

"The  know-nothings  are  taking  over." 

And  that  is  the  tragedy  of  the  SST  vote. 
While  admittedly  losing  the  SST  and  driving 
our  alrllnee  Into  the  arms  of  the  Russlaiis  is 
tragic  enough,  the  overwhelming  tragedy  is 
Just  that — "the  know-nothings  are  taking 
over." 

And  with  those  creatiu-es  taking  over,  the 
portents  are  ominous. 

In  as  true  an  evaluation  as  could  be  made 
of  the  anti-SST  vote.  Senator  Jackson  said  It 
signified  a  growing  anti-technology  crusade 
"without  proper  reflection  and  thought." 

That  is  precisely  what  it  signifies. 

What  absurd  lengths  the  opponents  went 
to  In  their  hysterical  approach  against  the 
SST  bodies  ill  for  future  development  and 
future  technical  progress. 

One  senator  made  the  totally  irresponsible 
assertion  that  the  SST  would  produce  skin 
cancer.  He  had  no  scientific  basis  for  such  a 
statement.  It  was  an  unproved  opinion.  He 
should  have  been  laughed  out  of  the  Senate 
chamber.  Instead  there  were  those  who 
seemed  to  take  him  seriously. 

He  could  have  said  with  the  same  degree 
of  authority  and  authenticity  that  the  SST 
would  make  males  pregnant.  And  he  would 
have  made  such  a  charge  if  he  thought 
enough  of  the  gullible  would  accept  it. 

It  Is  a  tactic  to  remember.  Any  future 
move  that  merits  opposition  from  anyone 
c^n  be  attacked  in  the  same  manner  and 
probably  will  be.  The  accusation  can  be  made 
that  anything  In  the  world  will  cause  skin 
cancer,  it  will  be  as  flimsy  a  canard  as  it  was 
when  directed  against  the  SST.  But  If  It  can 
shoot  down  the  SST,  It  can  shoot  down  any 
number  of  other  projects. 

I  imagine  we'll  be  hearing  It  about  the 
space  laboratory  and  other  scientific  projects. 

The  entire  Justification  for  proceeding  with 
the  development  of  the  SST  prototype  was  to 
pin  down  the  claims  and  contentions  from 
both  sides  of  the  argument.  It  was  to  develop 
creditable  scientific  knowledge.  And  after, 
only  after,  all  of  the  scientific  tests  had  been 
accomplirhed  wovild  a  decision  be  made  on 
whether  to  produce  the  SST. 

■  But   the   know-nothings  are  taking  over. 

They  don't  want  specific  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge.  They  prefer  to  be  in  the 
position  of  throwing  about  wild  and  un- 
warranted and  hysterical  charges.  If  we  were 
to  proceed  with  specific  tests,  then  they 
just  might  be  proved  wrong.  And  wouldn't 
that  be  embarrassing. 

So  let's  cut  out  scientific  development.  So 
let's  qtUt  caring  whether  we're  ntunber  one 
in  aviation — or  any  other  field  for  that  mat- 
ter. The  competitive  spirit,  the  unyielding 
desire  to  achieve,  the  demand  that  ve  be 
foremos1> — all  of  this  is  dying  in  these  United 
Stales  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  our  na- 
tional legislative  bodies. 

Tho  V'n -w-n  thlne's  nre  takin^j  over  And 
thev  will  promote  and  produce  more  of  their 
own  kind. 


Standing  still  Is  something  that  simply 
c.uinot  be  done  in  this  world.  You  either 
progress  or  you  regress. 

With  the  know-nothings  taking  over  and 
leading  an  anti-technology  crusade,  which 
do  you  think  we're  going  to  do? 
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THE   MEN  WHO  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  during  the  course  of  a  year  receive 
particularly  touching  letters.  Such  a  let- 
ter came  in  my  mail  recently  from  Mrs. 
Frederick  Dauten,  a  constituent  of  mine 
in  Rock  Hill.  Conn.,  concerning  the 
death  of  her  son,  Maj.  Frederick  W.  Dau- 
ten, Jr.,  in  Vietnam.  Major  Dauten  gave 
his  life  for  his  coimti-y  as  the  pilot  of  a 
C-7A  aircraft  supplying  a  Special  Forces 
camp  under  hostile  attack. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Dauten's  letter  will  give 
us  all  pause  to  remember  the  tremendous 
sacrifices  that  continue  to  be  made  by 
outstanding  yoimg  men  risking  and  giv- 
ing their  lives  for  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Dauten's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rocky  Hill,  Conn..  March  10.  1971. 

De.ar  Senator:  This  month  my  son  Major 
Frederick  W.  Dauten  Jr.  a  14  year  career 
officer  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  would  be  re- 
turning from  Vietnam. 

He  will  not  be  coming  back  On  April  4th 
1970.  as  pilot  of  a  C-7A  Aircraft,  Major  Dau- 
ten was  piloting  the  number  four  aircraft  In 
a  5  aircraft  airdrop  mission  to  resupply  Dak 
Seang  Special  Forces  Camp,  which  was  under 
extreme  hostile  attack  and  cut  off  from  all 
other  supplies. 

Flying  into  Intense  ground  fire.  Major 
Dauten  successfully  alrdropjied  his  supplies 
to  the  besieged  camp  to  sustain  the  lives  of 
its  defenders.  His  plane  was  shot  down  when 
leaving  the  area. 

Numerous  rescue  attempts  failed  and  my 
son  was  listed  "Missing  in  Action".  He  had 
been  in  Vietnam  about  3  weeks.  After  4 
months  of  anguish  and  the  torture  of  not 
knowing,  a  rescue  mission  reached  the  crash 
site  on  Aug.  4th  1970— there  were  no  sur- 
vivors. My  son  leaves  a  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Apparently  his  death  was  of  little  conse- 
quence; my  daughter-in-law  received  a  let- 
ter from  President  Nixon,  we  his  parents  did 
not  expect  one.  But  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  Connecticut  offered  us  no 
sympathy,  no  State  or  Town  Official  had  a 
word  of  consolation  for  the  parents  of  a  man 
who  died  while  helping  to  save  the  lives  of 
others. 

In  October  of  1970,  my  son  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart,  Silver  Star  and  the  Air 
Medal  posthumously.  We  wanted  no  big  cere- 
mony; I  was  ill  at  the  time  and  have  since 
had  a  lung  operation,  but  we  are  proud  of 
our  son  and  asked  the  Air  Force  to  publish 
information  regarding  Major  Dauten's  14 
years  of  service  with  the  Air  Force  and  a 
brief  resume  of  his  career  as  a  High  School 
and  College  Athlete.  The  Air  Force  sent  this 
information  along  with  a  photograph  of  my 
son  to  several  New  England  Newspapers.  The 
Boston  Globe  and  New  Haven  Register 
printed  nothing.  The  Hartford  Courant 
printed  a  lew  lines  on  Pa?e  51  under  Legal 
notices  and  the  Hartford  Times  did  about 
the  same.  The  only  paper  to  give  the  article 
full  coverage  was  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  News 
Tr.bune. 

Had  my  son  thrown  a  bomb  or  started  a 
riot  he  probably  would  get  top  billing  on  the 
front  p.ige.  Ironically  the  Hartford  Courant 


of  that  particular  date  devoted  most  of  the 
front  page  to  protesters  who  wanted  to  fly 
the  Viet  Cong  flag  to  express  disapproval  re- 
garding the  Vice  President's  arrival  in  Con- 
necticut for  a  speaking  engagement. 

When  my  Husband  Inquired  why  the 
article  was  hidden  in  the  newspaper's  back 
pages,  he  was  told  that  the  paper  did  not 
have  room  to  print  such  things  In  detail. 

My  question  to  you — have  the  American 
people  and  the  American  press  so  little  re- 
gard for  the  44,000  Americans  who  have  died 
in  Vietnam? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phyllis  M.  Dattten. 


UNION  POWER  AND  THE  NEW 
INFLATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
state  of  our  economy  has  shown  little 
sign  of  improvement  in  recent  years.  Un- 
employment has  remained  steadily  above 
what  had  previously  been  viewed  as  an 
"acceptable"  level  and  inflation  has  con- 
tinued to  spiral  upward.  While  the  over- 
whelming responsibiUty  for  this  state  of 
affairs  rests  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, particularly  Congress,  other  sec- 
tors of  our  society  can  also  lay  claim  to 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  blame.  While  it 
might  appear  inconsistent  and  hypo- 
critical for  Government  to  be  saying  "Do 
as  I  say  not  as  I  do,"  I  would  nevertheless 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Burck  and 
published  in  the  February  1971  Fortune 
magazine  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
asfoUows: 

Union  Power  and  the  New  iNyLATioN 
(By  Gilbert  Burck) 

The  gravest  economic  problem  facing  the 
Western  world  In  the  early  1970's  is  cost- 
push  inflation  powered  by  excessive  wage  In- 
creases. European  economists  have  been 
arguing  this  for  abov.t  a  year,  and  lately  some 
05.  economists  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  its  scope  and  Intensity,  this  In- 
flation can  be  regarded  as  a  new  phenome- 
non. By  past  standards,  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently 
said,  the  U.S.  Government's  moderately  re- 
strictive monetary  and  fiscal  policies  shouli 
have  slowed  the  pace  of  wage  Increases,  along 
with  demand  and  business  activity.  But  those 
policies  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  on 
union  settlements,  and  It  looks  as  If  only  In- 
tolerable unemployment  could  tame  them. 
Excessive  wage  Increases,  Burns  concluded, 
are  for  practical  purposes  a  new  problem. 
Even  Nobel  Prize  winner  Paul  Samuelson 
has  come  around  to  recognizing  the  current 
cost-push  Inflation  as  a  "new  disease." 

What  Is  happening,  throughout  the  West- 
ern world.  Is  that  organized  labor  Is  over- 
reaching. The  London  Telegraph  last  No- 
vember caught  the  ^Irlt  of  the  movement  In 
a  cartoon  depleting  a  labor  leader  harangu- 
ing a  group  of  his  colleagues :  "Nor  shall  we 
relax  our  efforts,  brothers,  until  the  lowest 
paid  worker  Is  earning  more  than  the  na- 
tional average  wage."  At  times.  Indeed,  or- 
ganized labor  seems  to  be  chasing  the  delu- 
sion that  a  society  can  consume  more  than 
It  produces,  and  that  everybody  can  prosper 
by  beggaring  his  neighbor.  But  of  course  a 
country's  real  wages,  or  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  wages,  cannot  possibly  rise  faster, 
on  the  average,  than  over-all  productivity  or 
output  per  man-hour.  Wage  Increases  in  ex- 
cess of  productivity  are  inevitably  followed 
by  unemployment  or  price  Increasee  or  both — 


it  is  the  unorganized,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  aged  who  pay. 

Most  labor  leaders  know  all  this.  Yet 
unions  continue  to  make  excessive  demands. 
U.S.  construction  wages  rose  an  average  of 
about  19  percent  last  year,  and  despite  a 
few  wrist  slaps  by  the  Administration,  con- 
struction workers  are  demanding  50  to  60 
percent  over  the  next  three  years.  U.S.  auto 
workers,  not  content  with  an  annual  In- 
crease four  times  the  rate  of  over-all  produc- 
tivity increase,  compounded  the  evil  by  win- 
ning an  automatic  wage  adjustment  geared 
directly  to  the  cost  of  living.  That  is  to  say, 
they  got  Immunity  from  the  consequences 
of  other  workers'  exorbitant  wage  Increases. 
The  steelworkers  are  confidently  predicting 
that  they  will  shake  the  country  down  for 
an  even  better  deal. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  in  other 
Industrial  nations.  Canada's  program  of  vol- 
untary price  and  wage  restraint,  accorded 
wide  cooperation  by  employers,  was  wrecked 
by  labor's  barefaced  refusal  to  go  along.  In 
Britain,  labor's  exactions  have  reached  c.  cri- 
sis stage.  Although  the  productivity  of  Brit- 
ish industry  has  recently  been  rising  at  less 
than  2  percent  a  year,  wages  are  rising  at 
something  like  13  percent,  and  prices  are  ac- 
cordingly heading  up  fast.  Japan,  too,  has  its 
own  peculiar  version  of  the  problem  (see 
page  98) .  Even  West  Germany,  long  a  bastion 
of  monetary  stability  and  fiscal  rectitude,  has 
apparently  succumbed  to  the  disease — wages 
are  rising  about  three  times  as  fast  as  pro- 
ductivity. 

Such  wage  Increases  redistribute  Income 
by  force,  breaking  down  time-tested  wage 
differentials  that  eventually  must  be  restored 
at  the  cost  of  more  Infiatlon.  Labor's  imposi- 
tions are  also  accompanied  by  strikes  ana 
slowdowns  that  seriously  reduce  national  out- 
put, or  by  monetary  policies  calculated  to 
subdue  excessive  demand  by  deliberately  re- 
ducing output.  This  Is  a  sorry  spiectacle — 
a  v.'orld  wasting  resources  quarreling  about 
the  division  of  output  Instead  of  expand- 
ing It.  The  problem,  to  be  sure,  Is  getting 
expert  attention;  rarely  have  so  many  emi- 
nent and  accomplished  people  advanced  so 
many  schemes  for  dealing  with  an  economic 
aliment.  The  trouble  Is  that  so  far  none 
seems  to  embody  an  effective  remedy.  The 
malady  Is  a  complex  mixture  of  old  basic 
ailments  and  new  complications,  amd  Is  not 
likely  to  be  cured  by  quick  or  painless  treat- 
ment. 

MONOPOLY    abets    MONOPOLY 

The  underlying  trouble  is  a  phenomenon 
so  much  taken  for  granted  that  It  seldom 
gets  the  critical  scrutiny  It  deserves — ^labor's 
unique  monopoly  power.  "When  you  really 
examine  that  power  today,"  says  an  eminent 
British  economist,  "it  Is  quite  fantastic." 
Unions  were  originally  established,  of  cotirse, 
to  protect  workers  from  exploitation  and  to 
advance  their  general  welfare.  It  was  partly 
because  of  the  unions*  benign  role  that  the 
Western  world  put  the  Interests  of  people  as 
producers  ahead  of  their  Interests  as  con- 
sumers. Thus  favored,  however,  labor  unions 
naturally  sought  to  gain  higher  wages  and 
benefits  for  their  members  than  they  could 
get  In  the  open  market.  They  became  monop- 
olies. They  rig  the  markets  for  labor  by  re- 
stricting the  supply,  thereby  raising  the  price. 
Allowed  to  orgaJiize  like  armies,  they  practice 
coercion  and  intimidation,  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  disrupt  a  whole  economy  to  gain  their 
ends.  And  because  a  company  with  great 
market  power  can  usually  afford  higher  wages 
thaxi  It  could  if  it  had  to  compete  vigorously, 
labor  unions  tend  to  abet  btislness  monopwly. 
They  even  in  effect  Join  their  employers  in 
exacting  tribute  from  the  public,  as  In  the 
construction  Industry  (see  "The  Building 
Trades  Versus  the  People,"  Fortune,  Oc- 
tober, 1970). 

Paradoxically,  unions  are  all  the  more  dif- 


ficult to  bargain  with  in  the  name  of  the 
public  interest  because  labor  power  Is  so 
fragmented.  When  people  think  of  monopoly, 
they  tend  to  think  of  bigness,  but  it  is  not  by 
swinging  big  aggregations  of  power  that 
unions  have  won  monopoly  wages.  One  giant 
union  with  the  power  to  settle  for  all  would 
tend  to  exercise  some  social  responsibility  If 
only  because  it  would  lean  against  excessive 
wage  differentials  within  its  ranks.  But  many 
small  or  relatively  small  unions,  each  domi- 
nating its  own  market,  have  been  able  to  gain 
mors  for  their  members  than  a  single  big 
union  could.  No  country  has  such  a  union, 
with  the  power  to  settle  for  all;  almost  every- 
where the  local  unions  are  completely  auton- 
omous, often  belligerently  so. 

This  autonomy  leads  to  a  contest  In  Ir- 
responsibility. Union  leaders  find  themselves 
driven  to  get  a  better  deal  than  their  col- 
leagues. Thus  they  not  only  put  the  Inter- 
ests of  labor  In  general  above  the  Interests 
of  consiuners,  but  also  put  the  Interests 
of  their  own  unions  above  those  of  labor  in 
general.  Self-restraint  on  their  part  would 
open  them  to  the  charge  of  being  statesmen, 
and  a  modern  professional  labor  leader  re- 
sents nothing  so  much  as  being  called  a 
statesman.  Only  romantics,  of  course,  expect 
hini  to  act  like  one. 

The  pattern  is  reinforced  by  a  new  restless- 
ness and  dissatisfaction  in  the  rank  and  file. 
To  begin  with,  workers  almost  everywhere 
want  more  and  believe  they  are  entitled  to 
more.  They  don't  know,  even  If  their  leaders 
do.  that  the  rise  in  the  average  standard  of 
living  is  necessarily  slow,  limited  by  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  real  output  per  capita.  What 
they  don't  know,  unfortunately,  hurts  every- 
body. 

Their  wage  expectations  are  all  the  higher 
because  work  satisfactions  In  many  union- 
ized trades  have  declined  over  the  years.  Only 
rarely  does  one  find  a  carpenter  or  other 
craftsman  who  takes  pride  In  his  work  and 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  a  good  job.  In  the 
mass-production  industries,  younger  workers 
are  izicreaslngly  ahenated  from  their  Jobs;  for 
many  of  them,  getting  away  from  the  Job 
counts  £is  an  additional  strike  benefit.  And 
some  of  the  pervasive  social  unrest  that 
afflicts  many  Western  nations  finds  Ite  ex- 
pression In  the  Insistent  demands  of  orga- 
nized labor. 

A  TENDENCY   TO  RETREAT 

Several  trends  In  Industrial  nations  have 
conspired  to  increase  the  power  of  imlons 
and  weaken  the  countervailing  forces.  Gov- 
ernment full-employment  policies  have  prac- 
tically extinguished  old  fears  of  being  out  of 
a  Job  for  a  long  time.  Unemploj-ment  insur- 
ance and  other  cushions  provided  by  a  well- 
intentioned  society  take  the  hardship  out  of 
strikes  and  enable  strikers  to  stay  out  In  rela- 
tive comfort  until  the  employer  surrenders. 
As  workers  develop  a  taste  for  very  large  pay 
Increases,  unions  become  more  and  more  de- 
manding; same  tmlon  leaders  even  welcome 
press  attacks  on  their  demands  as  proof  of 
their  manliness  and  competence.  The  further 
employers  retreat,  moreover,  the  more  aggres- 
sively unlo<na  behave. 

And  the  tendency  of  employers  these  days 
is  to  retreat.  For  one  thing,  everybody  seems 
to  assume  at  the  start  that  labor  is  entitled 
to  annual  wage  Increases  regardless  of  what 
la  happening  to  the  economy.  PractlcaUy  no- 
body any  more  argues  that  productivity  In- 
creases should  be  passed  on  In  the  form  of 
price  reductions.  Everywhere,  or  almost 
everywhere,  business  asstnnes  that  It  must 
yield  wage  increases  that  are  at  least  equal 
to  the  over-all  productivity  Increase.  Thus, 
by  definition,  nearly  all  successful  strikes  by 
large  unions  are  Inflationary — I.e.,  they  gain 
excessive  wage  Increases.  But  various  pres- 
siu-es  operate  to  force  biuslnese  to  give  In. 
There  Is  fear  that  customers  or  government 
or  the  public  will  blame  the  company  for  the 
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strike,  sitting  out  a  strike  In  a  capital-In- 
tensive Industry,  moreover,  can  be  exceed- 
In^y  expensive — capital  charges  go  on,  of 
oourae,  whether  the  plants  are  working  or 
not.  Again,  signing  an  excessively  generous 
contract  usually  doesn't  make  a  company 
vulnerable  to  coim.petltlon,  because  Its  com- 
petitors have  been  or  shoniy  will  be  bur- 
dened with  much  the  same  settlement.  And 
to  a  great  extent,  employers  have  been  able 
to  pass  the  higher  costs  along  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  It  Is  technically  true  that  ex- 
cessive wage  Increases  would  cause  unem- 
ployment and  stagnation  unless  accompanied 
by  appropriate  increases  In  the  money  sup- 
ply, but  business  knows  that  government, 
wanting  to  avoid  high  unemployment,  will 
probably  ratify  excessive  wage  Increaseo  with 
Inflationary  monetary  policy. 

UNIONS    VXBSUS   LABOB 

Of  all  the  Industrial  nations,  Britain  has 
been  suffering  from  the  most  severe  case  of 
economic  malaise  caused  by  excessive  union 
power.  Organized  labor  la  fragmented  Into 
634  trade  unions.  Their  realms  are  dispersed 
and  overlapping;  many  feujtorles  must  deal 
not  only  with  several  unions,  but  with  sev- 
eral factions  In  each  union.  Unions  repre- 
senting nine-tenths  of  all  members  are  af- 
filiated with  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  but 
Its  authority  Is  very  limited. 

The  ability  of  the  unions  to  keep  pushing 
costs  up  has  graveled  Britons  of  many  per- 
suasions, most  notably  the  dogmatic  social- 
ists. The  socialists  championed  unionism  un- 
der capitalism,  but  they  have  come  to  see 
that  no  socialist  order  can  tolerate  monop- 
olistic trade  unions,  each  trying  to  outdo 
the  others,  and  each  ready  to  disrupt  the 
economy  to  attain  Its  own  goal.  Perhaps  the 
most  eminent  exponent  of  this  point  of  view 
Is  Hungarian-born  economist  Thomas  Ba- 
logh.  Fellow  of  Balllol  College,  Oxford.  Ba- 
logh.  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Oxford 
studies  on  which  Sir  WllUam  Beverldge  based 
his  1945  model  for  the  full -employment 
state.  Balogb  rose  to  high  places  In  the  Labor 
party,  served  as  economic  consultant  to 
Prime  Minister  Wilson,  and  In  1968  was  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage.  As  long  ago  as  1943  he 
described  British  trade-unionism  as  "one  of 
those  monopolistic  associations  which  is  syn- 
dicalist In  its  approach,  i.e.,  Incapable  of 
securing  harmony  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  economic  system."  When  the 
Wilson  government  came  to  power  In  1964, 
a  lot  of  people.  Lord  Balogh  Included,  hoped 
that  somehow  it  would  be  able  to  nudge  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  Into  assuming  more 
responsibility  for  labor  relations  and  wage 
policy.  But  the  T.U.C.  never  did,  and  union 
belligerence  plagued  the  Wilson  government 
throughout  its  tenure.  When  It  tried  to  push 
a  union-reform  bill  through  Parliament,  for 
example,  the  unions  ganged  up  to  defeat  the 
measure. 

Par  from  moderating,  the  British  cost- 
push  Inflation  really  took  off  late  In  1969. 
During  the  last  few  months  of  the  year, 
wages  were  rising  at  a  9  percent  rate.  The 
government  then  proceeded  to  do  its  Infla- 
tionary thing  by  rapidly  expanding  the 
money  supply — at  a  rate  of  nearly  18  per- 
cent for  a  while.  Last  summer.  In  the  classic 
Inflationary  sequence,  both  wages  and  prices 
accelerated  sharply,  and  the  London  finan- 
cial press  labeled  the  situation  the  worst 
crisis  since  1931. 

In  October,  Lord  Balogh.  now  chairman  of 
the  Fabian  Society,  discharged  a  cannonade 
In  the  form  of  a  tract  entitled  Labour  and 
Inflation.  It  dumped  practically  all  the 
blame  for  Inflation  on  union  leaders.  Dis- 
tinguishing sharply  between  the  interests 
of  labor  In  general  and  the  Interests  of  par- 
ticular unions,  Balogh  argued  that  the 
unions  have  failed  labor.  The  record  of 
twenty-flve  years,  he  said,  shows  that  un- 
bridled trade-union  action  cannot  Improve 
the  wage  earners'  share  of  the  national  cake; 


It  can  only  ruin  Britain's  ability  to  compete 
abroad,  and  lead  to  accelerating  price  In- 
creases and  a  cumulative  debauching  of  the 
currency.  Trade  unions  have  got  to  realize 
they  are  no  longer  weak  representatives  of 
the  poor.  Their  strength  makes  It  necessary 
for  them  to  accept  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  the  community.  Balogh's  somewhat  vague 
solution  Is  a  new  "Social  Contract,"  rein- 
forced by  an  Independent  review  body  to 
deal  with  prices   and  incomes. 

Union  leaders  denounced  the  Balogh  tract 
savagely.  Jack  Jones,  the  leader  of  the  Trans- 
port and  General  Workers"  Union,  declared  he 
wasn't  going  to  take  criticism  from  anyone, 
least  of  all  professors  and  Journalists  who 
knew  nothing  about  wage  claims,  "as  frank- 
ly they've  never  worked  In  their  lives."  But 
British  labor  unions  are  going  to  be  en- 
countering more  than  pamphlets.  The  Heath 
government  Is  pushing  through  Parliament 
a  new  comprehensive  Industrial  Relations 
Act,  which  proposes  to  overhaul  the  anti- 
quated British  negotiating  system,  and  al- 
though the  unions  are  denouncing  it  as  an 
antlstrike  act,  It  Is  expected  to  pass.  The 
unions'  scramble  to  outdo  one  another  In 
wage  rises  has  reinforced  a  widespread  feel- 
ing In  Britain  that  there  Is  a  need  for  some 
kind  of  Intervention  to  subdue  wage  In- 
flation. 

THAT    OLD    STAUIUT.^TSBEWUSSTSEIN 

For  a  long  time  it  looked  as  if  West  Ger- 
many had  the  right  formula  for  combining 
swift  growth,  full  employment,  and  stable 
prices.  Over  the  five  years  1965-69,  G.N.P. 
rose  at  a  rate  of  7.5  percent  and  consumer 
prices  at  about  2.5  percent;  unemployment 
averaged  less  than  1  percent.  Underlying 
this  enviable  record  was  the  national  fear  of 
inflation,  dating  back  to  the  great  postwar 
inflation  of  1920-23  and  the  lesser  but  still 
severe  Inflation  of  1946-48.  As  Rudolf 
Henschel.  secretary  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  German  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  (D.G.B.) ,  puts  It,  the  people  of  West 
Germany  have  a  StabiUttttsbewusstsein 
(stability  consciousness) .  The  average  West 
German,  recent  public-opinion  polls  suggest, 
actually  understands  that  he  Is  better  off 
with  a  combination  of  steady  prices  and 
small  wage  raises  than  with  large  raises  and 
rising  prices. 

In  keeping  with  the  stability  conscious- 
ness. West  Germany  has  enjoyed  what  might 
be  called  a  statesmanlike  labor  movement. 
It  has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  gear  wage 
demands  to  the  country's  ability  to  pay. 
This  lack  of  belligerence  stems  In  part  from 
arrangements  designed  to  give  organized 
labor  a  secure  and  responsible  place  in  the 
social  structure.  A  few  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  the  coal  and  steel  Industries 
agreed  to  put  union  members  on  corporate 
boards  of  directors.  Later  on,  an  elaborate 
profit-sharing  scheme  was  established 
throughout  the  country.  And  organized 
labor  Is  less  fragmented  in  West  Germany 
than  in  the  U.S.  and  England.  There  are 
only  sixteen  unions,  and  each  Is  represented 
in  the  federation.  Although  they  are  strictly 
autonomous,  they  seem  to  think  pretty  much 
alike.  West  Germany,  moreover  has  imported 
two  million  "guest  workers,"  mainly  from 
Yugoslavia.  Turkey,  and  Italy;  while  most 
of  them  are  union  members,  their  presence 
has  eased  the  labor  market  and  helped  soften 
demands  for  higher  wages. 

On  top  of  all  this.  Economics  Minister 
Karl  Schiller  about  four  years  ago  introduced 
what  he  called  Komertierte  Aktion  (Con- 
certed Action) .  It  was  less  vigorous  than  its 
name  suggests:  a  group  of  representatives  of 
government,  banks,  labor,  and  management 
simply  met  regularly  for  a  kind  of  kaffeek- 
latsch. In  Schiller's  words,  "It  amounts  to 
a  discussion  of  our  economic  panorama,  of 
our  national  account,  of  our  alternatives  and 
possibilities  for  the  future."  But  if  they  did 
not  really  act  In  concert,  the  participants 


did  apparently  get  to  imderstand  one  an- 
other. For  some  time,  at  least,  there  ap- 
peared to  exist  a  working  Informal  consensus 
that  helped  to  keep  union  demands  within 
reasonable  limits. 

Then,  In  1969,  the  edifice  of  orderly  give- 
and-take  seemed  to  fall  apart.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  the  country  was  racked  by  a  wave 
of  wildcat  strikes.  Germany,  too,  Is  troubled 
by  political  unrest,  and  although  union  offl- 
clals  play  down  the  idea,  some  responsible 
people  blame  the  viproar  on  agitators,  in- 
eluding  a  group  known  as  the  "Extra-Parlia- 
mentary Opposl'lon,"  organized  and  subsi- 
dized by  the  "East"  (i.e.,  the  Communist 
bloc).  Whatever  the  origin  of  their  unrest, 
the  wildcat  strikers  made  much  of  employers' 
high  profits.  The  unions  had  agreed  to  mod- 
erate their  wage  claims  In  the  slowdown  of 
1967,  and  with  profits  high  the  workers 
wanted  more. 

The  practice  of  Unking:  wace  demands  to 
profit  levels  has  been  troublesome  In  other 
nations  too.  If  they  surpass  productivity 
gains,  wage  Increases  geared  to  profits  are 
Just  as  inflationary  as  Increases  claimed  on 
other  grounds.  More  important,  the  notion 
that  labor  has  a  right  to  share  In  an  Indus- 
try's exceptional  profltablUtv  is  dubious  to 
begin  with.  Although  profits  tend  to  fluctu- 
ate with  productivity,  they  are  only  partly 
a  function  of  productivity,  and  depend  on 
many  other  factors  as  well.  The  appropriate, 
equitable  correctives  for  too-high  profits  in 
a  given  Industry  are  more  employment,  lower 
prices,  and  more  Investment  In  that  Indus- 
try. Temporary  increases  In  relative  wages 
are  economically  Justified  only  when  needed 
to  attrac*  more  workers  to  the  Industry;  the 
practice  of  funnellng  abnormally  high 
profits  Into  abnormally  high  wages  tends  to 
constrain  efficiency  and  output. 

West  German  workers,  at  all  events,  are 
getting  highly  Inflationary  wage  Increases. 
Last  fall  some  four  million  metalworkers 
(steel.  Iron,  vehicles,  etc.),  who  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  modest  3  percent 
gain  m  1969,  won  raises  ranging  between  11 
and  14  percent,  against  a  national  produc- 
tivity Increase  of  4  to  5  percent.  Since  then, 
union  demands  have  swelled  even  larger.  As 
prices  have  gone  up  less  steeply  than  wages 
In  recent  union  settlements,  some  German 
workers  are  for  the  moment  enjoying  con- 
siderably enhanced  purchasing  power;  but 
as  other  workers  get  their  big  Increases, 
prices  will  catch  up.  Demand  and  profits, 
moreover,  are  softening,  and  appear  to  be  in 
for  a  sluggish  year  or  two.  Will  unions  that 
got  big  Increases  be  content  with  mucb 
smaller  ones  next  time  around,  or  will  the 
pressure  from  below  oblige  them  to  demand 
too  much  for  the  health  of  the  economy  and 
society? 

Both  the  Federation  of  German  Industry 
and  the  Economics  Ministry  optimistically 
hope  that  labor  will  display  some  of  that  old 
Stabilitatsbewuastsein.  Their  official  projec- 
tions suggest  that  average  wage  increase* 
will  taper  off  during  the  next  few  years  to 
a  point  where  consumer  prices  will  be  rl»* 
Ing  at  somewhere  between  1  and  2  percent. 
The  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  professes  » 
similar  optimism,  which  may  mean  that  the 
unions  are  actually  planning  to  exercise  re- 
straint. "German  unions,"  says  economist 
Karl-Heinz  Prledrlchs  of  the  metalworkers 
union,  "want  real  increases,  not  money  In- 
creases." 

But  a  lot  of  fingers  are  crossed.  Includ- 
ing those  of  Karl  Klasen,  head  of  the 
Bundesbank  (Germany's  central  bank).  Un- 
like the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve,  the  Bundesbank 
would  not  dream  of  contracting  the  money 
supply  to  the  point  of  bringing  about  a  sig- 
nificant rise  In  unemployment  (now  about 
0.6  percent).  That,  says  Klasen,  would  be 
"politically  impossible."  So  aside  from  tight- 
ening credit,  Klasen  can  only  hope,  like  the 
Economics  Ministry,  that  stability  conscious- 
ness will  prevail.  Nearly  everything  that  hM 
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jmppened  in  the  world  of  organized  labor 
since  World  War  II  has  tended  to  support  the 
iste  Henry  Simons'  famous  generalization, 
put  forward  In  1944.  that  monopoly  power 
tias  no  use  except  abuse.  Within  a  year  or 
two  the  world  will  know  whether  West  Ger- 
man labor  unions  provide  an  exception. 
A  "arruAL"  of  NXtrrsAUSM 

Economists  aren't  waiting.  They  are  pro- 
posing a  v£irlety  of  remedies,  all  of  which  In 
one  way  or  another  restrain  or  counterbal- 
ance the  monopoly  power  of  labor.  Although 
It  is  still  fashionable  among  those  plugging 
for  restraints  to  equate  business'  market 
power  with  labor's  monopoly  power,  the  equa- 
tion simply  isn't  valid.  Most  business  orga- 
nization exercise  nothing  Uke  the  market 
power  of  organized  labor.  All  U.8.  companies 
are  in  one  way  or  another  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  prices  of  natural  monopolies, 
such  as  utilities  and  transportation  com- 
panies, are  regulated  by  the  government. 
Even  companies  In  highly  concentrated  in- 
dustries, such  as  steel,  autos.  and  computers, 
are  constrained  by  market  discipline  (the 
latest  evidence  Is  an  analysis  conducted  by 
Professor  J.  Pred  Weston  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles) .  And  prices  of  com- 
modities, of  course,  respond  to  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand.  When  the  copper  supply 
shifted  from  scarcity  to  abundance  not  long 
ago,  the  price  suddenly  began  to  fall.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  producer  countries  and 
their  workers  fared  to  Paris  to  discuss  ways 
of  halting  the  decline,  but  even  while  they 
huffed  and  puffed,  the  prloe  of  copper  fell 
more  steeply  than  ever.  The  price  of  union 
labor,  however,  never  falls.  It  moves  only 
upward.  And  nowadays  it  moves  upward  even 
when  the  economy  Is  faltering. 

Accordingly,  It  is  a  mistake  to  Insist  that 
any  restraint  imposed  on  wages  must  be 
matched  by  a  corresponding  restraint  on 
prices.  This  mistake  Is  an  example  of  what 
economist  George  Terborgh  some  time  ago 
called  "ritual  neutralism."  Last  month  Ed- 
win L.  Dale  Jr.,  economic  correspondent  of 
the  New  Tork  Times,  put  the  case  against 
present-day  ritual  neutralism  this  way: 
"Public  debate  and  discussion  of  the  present 
Inflation  Issue  has  been  bedeviled  by  a  fatal 
semantic  error :  the  use  of  the  term  'price  and 
wage  problem.'  It  Is  a  wage  problem,  and  It 
will  not  be  solved  until  the  'plague  on  both 
your  houses'  mentality  Is  overcome.  Corporate 
profits,  no  matter  how  measured,  are  not  the 
culprit  now."  Dale's  proposed  remedy  for  In- 
flation has  a  certain  grandeur  about  It,  but 
It  suffers  from  a  neutralism  of  Its  own,  lump- 
ing together  all  kinds  of  earners  and  all  kinds 
of  compensation.  For  the  next  two  years,  he 
suggests,  the  federal  government  should  pro- 
hibit employers  from  Increasing  anybody's 
compensation  more  than  3  percent  a  year. 
Prices,  meanwhile,  would  be  subject  to  no 
restraints  except  market  forces. 

"ns"      7ROM      BtrSTNESS,       "NO"      FROM      LABOR 

Very  few  of  the  dozens  of  Ideas  that  have 
been  put  forward  In  recent  months  go  any- 
where near  this  far.  Most,  Indeed,  are  rather 
vague.  But  practically  all  recognize  that  rea- 
sonable fiscal  and  monetary  restraints  alone 
are  not  likely  to  retard  the  current  climb  In 
union  wages.  The  minimal  program,  JviBt 
one  degree  beyond  dcdng  nothing.  Is  "moral 
suasion,"  an  elegant  synonym  for  Jawbon- 
ing. Even  Raymond  Saulnler,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
Elsenhower,  argiies  that  the  White  House 
should  take  the  lead  In  spelling  out  the  Un- 
plicatlons  of  labor-cost  Increases  three  or 
four  times  as  great  as  productivity  increases. 
The  most  notable  convert  to  moral  suasion, 
considering  his  past  views  and  his  present 
position  in  the  U.S.  Government,  Is  Arthur 
Bums,  who  in  early  December  proposed  a 
high-level  w-age-and-prlce  review  board  with 
troad  authority  to  Investigate,  advise,  and 


reconunend  price  and  vrage  cfaangee.  It  would 
lay  down  guldeHnes,  In  short,  but  would 
have  no  power  to  enforce  them. 

Bums,  as  it  happened,  advanced  his  idea 
at  an  inauspicious  time.  Only  a  few  days 
before  his  speech,  Canada  abandoned  its  ex- 
periment with  voluntary  guidelines.  The  ex- 
periment had  begun  in  June  af  1969.  with 
the  establishment  of  a  prices  and  incomes 
conunlselon  under  John  H.  Young,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  University  of  British 
Oolumbla.  Young,  a  dedicated  and  peroua- 
sive  man,  patrolled  the  country,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  voluntary  restraint.  Labor,  ar- 
guing that  prices  and  profits  must  be  re- 
strained first,  refused  to  cooperate. 

Young  took  up  labor's  challenge.  Early  In 
1970,  at  a  conference  on  price  stability,  he 
persuaded  250  of  Canada's  leading  business- 
men to  agree  to  keep  price  increases  "dear- 
ly below"  cost  increases  foe  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Afterward  he  persuaded  hundreds  of 
o^her  businessmen  to  Join  the  movement. 
The  prloe  curve  flattened  out  dramatically. 

But  when  Young's  commission  indirectly 
tried  again  last  spring  to  persuade  labor  to 
hold  wage  demands  down — 6  percent  was  the 
recommended  guldepost — labor  again  refused. 
Wage  settlements  subsequently  ran  as  hlgli 
as  16  percent.  The  national  government  itself 
was  forced  to  grant  postal  workers  a  raise  of 
close  to  10  percent.  Late  in  the  fall,  when 
Young  and  his  men  again  took  to  the  road  to 
ask  businessmen  to  extend  the  pact  six 
months  more,  they  got  a  uniformly  cool 
reception.  The  upshot  was  Young's  an- 
notmcement  that  wage-and-prlce  guidelines 
would  not  be  extended  beyond  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  Canadian  experience  supports  the 
arguments  of  those  who  say  that  voluntary 
gruldeposts  will  not  work.  And  Bums,  among 
others,  has  recognized  that  guldeposts  might 
need  adldtloxial  sui>port.  He  has  suggested 
that  Congreee  might  have  to  subject  labor 
disputes  Involving  the  public  Interest  to  com- 
p^llso^y  arbitration,  and  that  the  President 
might  have  to  suspend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
which  augments  union  power  in  the  con- 
struction industry  by  fixing  wage  rates  on 
federally  financed  projects  at  the  highest  pre- 
vailing rates. 

Professors  Henry  WaUich  of  Yale  and 
Sidney  Weintraub  of  the  University  of  Water- 
loo In  Canada  have  Independently  propoeed 
using  a  profit  tax  to  "defuse"  union  power. 
To  induce  employers  to  stand  up  to  excessive 
wage  Increases,  they  would  levy  an  extra  tax 
on  the  profits  of  companies  granting  such 
Increases.  Walllch  and  Weintraub  point  out 
that  their  plans  Involve  no  coercion  and  em- 
ploy only  market  forces.  But  such  plans  ootild 
also  Impose  additional  burdens  in  the  wrong 
place,  leaving  the  pwwer  of  unions  untouched. 

TO  END  THE  FREE-FOR-ALL 

A  good  many  ideas  for  restraining  inflation, 
appropriately  enough,  are  being  hatched  In 
Britain.  Something  ought  to  be  done,  many 
British  economists  are  beginning  to  say, 
about  the  extreme  decentralization  of  orga- 
nized labor,  which  virtually  compels  union 
leaders  to  keep  on  demanding  excessive  in- 
creases. Henry  Phelps  Brown,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  London,  recently  published 
in  the  London  Times  a  proposal  "to  end  the 
pay  claims  free-for-all."  Those  who  make 
wage  decisions,  he  argues,  must  be  confronted 
with  the  consequences  of  those  decisions. 
"At  present,"  he  wTote,  "they  are  not.  Any 
one  Inflationary  settlement  is  not  followed 
Immediately  by  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  what 
the  employees  buy.  On  the  contrary,  their 
ptirchaslng  power  rises  Initially  in  full  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  in  their  pay  .  .  .  This 
must  be  so  as  long  as  decisions  about  pay 
are  taken  singly.  Only  when  the  parties  to 
these  decisions  are  brought  together  on  a 
broad  front,  to  consider  rises  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  rates  of  pay  at  the  same  time,  can 


they  see  Inflationary  rises  for  the  delusion 
that  they  are,  at  the  time  when  the  rises  are 
decided." 

So  Brown  proposes  to  establish  a  National 
Council  for  Pay,  which  would  represent  man- 
agement, employees,  and  the  public,  and 
would  lay  down  general  wage  guidelines.  E^cb 
sector  of  employment  would  be  represented 
by  a  similar  tripartite  council  that  would 
apply  the  guidelines  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances. The  decisions  of  the  councils 
would  be  binding.  Although  strikes  would 
continue  to  be  legal,  strikes  that  breached 
the  prescribed  procedures  would  be  denied 
the  normal  protection  of  the  laws. 

All  these  proposals  an4  the  many  others 
that  have  been  advanced  are  welcome  signs 
that  the  problem  of  union  monopoly  Ls  get- 
ting wide  and  thoughtful  attention.  But 
though  they  may  hobble  union  power  some- 
what, none  of  them  offers  a  convincing  rem- 
edy even  for  the  short  run,  much  less  the 
long.  Time  may  prove  that  there  is  no  reme- 
dy except  a  direct  legislative  assault  on  the 
monopoly  power  itself — perhaps,  as  some 
have  proposed,  a  revision  of  the  antitrust 
laws  that  will  put  business  and  union  labor 
on  a  roughly  equal  footing.  The  labor  unions 
were  in  1914  specifically  exempted  from  the 
Clayton  Act  on  the  grounds  that  the  labor 
of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or 
article  of  commerce.  But  many  argue  that 
this  provision  does  not  make  any  sense  these 
days  when  It  is  the  labor  unions  that  are 
the  exploiters. 

But  much  will  have  to  happen  before  any 
Intervention  so  apocalyptic  comes  to  pass.  In 
the  meantime,  any  effective  program  to  re- 
strain cost-push  inflation  must  include  meas- 
ures to  chip  away  at  union  puissance.  One 
step,  for  example,  might  be  to  end  the  prac- 
tice of  letting  strikers  draw  unemployment 
Insurance.  Another  might  be  to  abolish  un- 
ion control  over  the  admission,  training,  and 
certification  of  skilled  workers.  Still  an- 
other might  be  a  crackdown  by  federal  and 
state  authorities  on  the  unions'  use  of  vio- 
lence in  industrial  disputes. 

THX   TRUE    ECONOMIC    STSCTCGLE 

While  such  measures  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  business  and  the 
unions  are  being  talked  about,  hopes  for 
reasonable  price  stability  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent to  a  large  extent  on  the  good  sense 
and  statesmanship  of  labor  leaders.  This  Is 
a  somewhat  disconcerting  prospect,  but  It 
has  a  redeeming  feature.  Unless  labor  doea 
show  some  sense  and  statesmanship,  in- 
formed public  opinion  may  well  get  so  fed  up 
with  abuse  of  union  monopoly  power  that  it 
will  In  time  support  radical  legislation  to 
restrain  that  power.  Labor  still  has  great 
political  strength,  but.  after  all,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  labor  force  doea 
not  belong  to  any  union. 

The  unions  are  already  getting  a  bad  press, 
as  more  and  more  rejxjrters  and  editorial 
writers  blame  inflation  on  union  power 
rather  than  business  power.  These  nimbllngs 
in  the  p>apers  may  be  important  signs  of  a 
developing  shift  in  public  opinion.  Perhaps 
large  numbers  of  people  are  coming  to  un- 
derstand that  the  true  economic  struggle 
these  days  is  not  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers, but  between  labor  monopoly  power 
and  the  community. 

There  are  other  signs  of  the  times,  too. 
When  the  city's  taxi  drivers  recently  went  on 
strike.  New  Yorkers  discovered  they  could 
get  along  jwetty  well  without  taxis;  and  the 
drivers  discovered  they  weren't  quite  as  in- 
dispensable as  they  thought.  And  in  the 
United  Kingdom  last  December,  some  125.000 
electrical  workers,  demanding  a  wage  In- 
crease of  25  to  30  percent,  decreed  a  work 
slowdown  that  blacked  out  i>art8  at  the 
country.  Public  hostility  rose  to  the  point 
where  bartenders  and  shopkeepers  refused  to 
serve  the  strikers.  The  union  backed  dioum. 
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and  the  government  succeeded  In  referring 
Its  demands  to  a  court  of  Inquiry.  If  the 
unions  want  to  disprove  the  axiom  that 
monopoly  power  has  no  use  except  abuse, 
perhaps  they  had  better  start  soon. 


APRIL  28.  1971.  DESIGNATED  AS 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  DAY  IN  ALA- 
BAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Gov 
George  C.  Wallace  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  28,  1971.  as 
Prisoners  of  War  Day  in  Alabama.  Mr. 
President,  I  wholeheartedly  concur  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  procla- 
mation and  strongly  support  the  goals  of 
the  National  POW  Day  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
families  and  loved  ones  of  POW's  and 
MIA's.  and  the  public  in  general  will  ap- 
preciate the  action  of  Governor  Wallace 
in  designating  a  Prisoners  of  War  Day 
In  Alabama.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  proclamation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclam.\tion 

Whereas,  there  are  many  United  States 
Servicemen  listed  as  Prisoners  of  War  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  who  have  borne  the  flag 
of  this  country  abroad  and  who  have  worn 
so  proudly  the  uniform  of  this  great  land, 
now  helpless,  almost  forgotten,  victims  of 
the  Inhumanity  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
who  are  not  abiding  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion rules  relating  to  Prisoners  of  War;  and 

Whereas,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Alabama  cltlaeins,  regardless  of  their  In- 
dividual beliefs  about  the  war,  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners; and 

Whereas,  we,  the  people  of  Alabama,  are 
very  prayerful  for  the  safety  and  well  being 
of  our  servicemen  now  defending  their  coun- 
try In  Southeast  Asia; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  George  C.  Wallace,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabawna,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  day  of  Wednesday,  April  28, 
1971,  as  Prisoners  of  War  Day  In  Alabama, 
and  urge  all  of  my  fellow  citizens  to  Jola  me 
In  praying  for  the  welfare  and  humane  treat- 
ment of  all  prisoners  being  held  In  Vietnam, 
and  to  pray  for  their  speedy  return  to  their 
friends  and  loved  ones. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF   BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  March  25 
commemorated  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  people.  On  March  25,  1918, 
the  All -Byelorussian  Congress  met  in  the 
city  of  Miensk  and  proclaimed  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic.  Unfortu- 
nately, like  her  neighbors,  the  Baltics, 
this  new  state  was  unable  to  enjoy  her 
sovereignty  for  long.  The  Russian  Com- 
munists consolidated  their  forces  and  the 
Red  army  invaded  Byelorussia. 

Despite  the  Communist  rule,  and  Ger- 
man occupation  during  World  War  n, 
the  Byelorussian  people  revived  their  na- 
tional institutions  and  convened  a  sec- 
ond Congress  in  1944,  which  reaCBrmed 
their  desire  for  complete  political  inde- 
pendence. 

On  March  25, 1918,  the  highest  aspira- 


tions of  the  Byelonissian  people  for  a 
free  and  independent  life  were  fulfilled. 
Today,  March  25  stands  as  the  symbol 
of  their  quest  for  liberty  for  all  Byelo- 
russians. Those  Americans  of  Byelorus- 
sian descent  thoroughly  disapprove  and 
deplore  the  regime  in  the  land  of  their 
ancestors.  Let  us  join  them  and  express 
the  hope  that  one  day  these  sturdy  and 
stouthearted  people  will  again  attain 
their  national  goal  of  independence  and 
liberty. 

CONCERN  FOR  OUR  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
and  the  President  declared  last  week  to 
be  a  National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Americans  Who  Are  Prisoners  of  War  or 
Missing  in  Action.  Americans  care  very 
deeply  about  the  well-being  of  all  our 
men  in  Vietnam.  Yet.  last  week  we  juijtly 
emphasized  1,600  men  who  face  particu- 
lar hardships  through  imprisoiiment  at 
the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  Each 
day  these  men  sacrifice  for  their  coun- 
try. They  endure  separation  from  family 
and  friends;  they  live  in  physically  and 
psychologically  debilitating  conditions; 
and,  they  must  face  the  prospect  of  no 
early  return  to  their  own  country.  Along 
with  other  Senators,  I  wish  to  join  in 
support  of  these  brave  men. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  must  both  expect 
and  cherish  in  a  democracy,  we  find  dif- 
ferences in  opinion  as  to  the  best  course 
of  action  for  this  country  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Yet,  regardless  of  these 
differences,  we  all  are  imited  in  our  em- 
pathy for  the  plight  of  our  young  men 
who  are  known  or  thought  to  be  prison- 
ers. No  one  in  Hanoi,  or  any  other  place 
in  the  world,  should  underestimate  the 
strength  and  dedication  -mih.  which  all 
Americans  support  their  young  men  who 
are  prisoners  of  war. 

As  do  my  fellow  Senators.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  our  young  moi 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  may  be  returned 
home  again.  Along  with  my  colleagues, 
I  have  long  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  fate  of  those  of  our  countrymen  held 
prisoner  by  North  Vietnam.  Many  will 
remember  that  in  1966  we  heard  persist- 
ent reports  that  the  government  in 
Hanoi  had  threatened  to  execute,  as  com- 
mon criminals,  American  airmen  who 
were  prisoners  of  war.  Accordingly,  I 
prepared  a  statement,  "A  Plea  for 
Sanity,"  in  which  I  was  joined  by  18 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  In  that 
statement  we  said  that — 

Before  the  last  remnants  of  reason  are 
Irrevocably  abandoned,  we  call  upon  the 
Hanoi  government  to  refrain  from  any  act 
of  vengeance  against  the  American  airmen. 
They  are  prisoners  of  war,  fully  entitled  to 
the  protection  extended  to  men  In  uniform 
when  captured  In  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

Now  we  must  renew  that  plea,  for  the 
underlying  conditions  have  changed  lit- 
tle in  the  intervening  years.  We  still  have 
no  indication,  much  less  a  guarantee, 
that  these  prisoners  are  being  treated  in 
the  manner  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Continued  North  Vietnamese  intran- 
sigence led  me  to  submit  before  the  Sen- 
ate, on  October  1.  1969.  "An  Appeal  for 


Humanity  in  the  Treatment  of  American 
POW's."  In  that  statement  I  said  that— 
It  Is  time  for  Hanoi  to  recognize  that  its 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  is  morally  re- 
pulsive to  people  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
in  the  umted  States  and  the  world. 

Hanoi  has  still  refused  to  recognize 
this  unity  of  opinion,  for  the  situation 
has  i-emained  unchanged.  Therefore,  we 
must  ar.ain  cull  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  NLF  to  observe  the  canons  of 
morality  and  international  law  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

Still  again,  in  1970,  with  a  number  of 
other  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  joined  in  cosponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
held  by  North  Vietnam,  includins  Amer- 
icans, for  prisoners  held  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  that  resolution  we  urged — 

Inspection  of  all  prisoner  of  war  facilities, 
humane  care,  attendance  to  dietary  and 
health  care  needs,  free  inspection  of  Amer- 
ican and  allied  prisoners  of  war  held  In  Viet- 
nam, with  priority  of  release  given  to  sick 
or  injured  prisoners  and  those  who  have 
endured  long  periods  of  confinement. 

The  tenets  of  that  resolution  have  re- 
mained valid,  but  we  have  had  lio  indi- 
cation of  any  meaningful  response  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  There- 
fore, with  many  other  Senators,  I  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  on  the  pris- 
oners' behalf  and  to  assure  humane 
treatment  for  them  and  speed  the  day 
of  their  safe  return  home. 

Yet.  all  of  these  calls  have  gone  un- 
heeded. Consequently,  until  the  United 
States  is  assured  of  North  Vietnam's 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Conventions 
all  of  us  must  continue  to  exert  ourselves 
in  the  active  search  to  determine  means 
through  which  humane  treatment  of 
those  prisoners  may  be  assured.  In  par- 
ticular, we  must  seek  a  delineation  of  all 
our  men  who  are  held  captive  in  order 
that  the  terrible  imcertalnty  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  men  missing  in  action  may  be 
ended.  To  these  ends  I  recently  have  been 
privileged  to  join  In  cosponsorship  of  the 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
which  would  create  a  Joint  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War  in  Vietnam.  This  committee  could 
perform  work  which  is  undeniably  im- 
portant, for  we  continue  to  pose  many 
questions,  but  those  questions  remain  un- 
answered. In  particular,  among  those 
questions  which  this  committee  must 
seek  to  answer  are  the  nimiber  of  pris- 
oners held  captive,  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  are  held,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  might  be  re- 
leased or  exchanged. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  time  for  Congress, 
the  President,  and  the  American  people 
to  join  together  in  ending  the  American 
participation  in  the  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam. While  there  is  disagreement  on 
some  of  the  particulars,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  country's  common  support 
of  our  young  men  who  are  captive  and 
our  joint  determination  to  bring  them 
just  and  equitable  treatment. 

Thus,  in  this  time  of  national  concern 
for  Americans  held  captive,  we  highlight 
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what  must  be  an  unceasing  pledge  to 
maintain  the  highest  possible  amount  of 
public  and  private  pressure  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam.  In  so  do- 
ing we  may  hope  to  make  more  humane 
the  treatment  our  young  men  receive  in 
their  hands,  and  bring  nearer  the  day 
those  men  may  return  home. 


DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council  of  which  I 
am  Chairman,  met  last  week  and 
adopted  a  statement  on  Indochina.  This 
statement  is  a  joint  effort  by  members 
of  the  Policy  Council  speaking  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  was  done  in  good 
faith  and  out  of  a  feeling  of  deep  con- 
cern for  the  present  policy  of  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Because  it  represents  a  carefully 
thought  out  reply  to  present  policies  and 
offers  constructive  suggestions  with  re- 
gard to  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  Viet- 
nam, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement  adopted  by  the  democratic 

Policy  Coitncil,  March  24,   1971 

nroocHiNA 

Our  most  urgent  International  problem 
remains  the  ending  of  the  tragic  war  In 
Indochina.  During  the  1968  campaign.  Can- 
didate Nixon  pledged  that  he  had  a  plan  to 
end  the  war. 

Now,  In  1971,  In  his  State  of  the  World 
message.  President  Nixon  admits  that  his 
policy  of  Vietnamizlng  the  war  "cannot,  ex- 
cept over  a  long  period,  end  the  war  alto- 
gether." The  message  states  that  unless  the 
other  side  agrees  to  a  settlement,  Vietnami- 
zation  will  lead  to  "perpetuating  the  war." 
Since  the  President  has  indicated  he  does 
not  expect  a  negotiated  solution,  the  Ad- 
ministration's jxjlicles  offer  the  prospect  of 
endless  war. 

Although  the  Administration  claims  credit 
for  "winding  down"  the  war.  In  fact  it  has 
been  expanded  Into  Cambodia  and  Laos.  It 
is  Impossible  to  tell  through  the  smokescreen 
of  conflicting  Administration  statements 
and  battlefield  reports  Just  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  Laos,  but  it  Is  plain  that  the  decisive 
victory  the  President  sought  has  not  been 
attained.  The  invasions  of  Laos  originally 
described  as  Intended  to  run  until  about 
May  1  were  suddenly  described  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  on  March  19  as  already  having 
lasted  "longer  than  we  projected  they  would." 
At  least  the  Vice  President  characterized 
the  South  Vietnamese  movement  towards 
their  own  border  as  "orderly  retreat"  rather 
than  the  "mobile  maneuvering"  which  had 
previously  been  used  to  obscure  the  reali- 
ties. Whether  a  retreat  during  which  can- 
non are  blown  up  and  troops  cling  to  the 
landing  skids  of  helicopters  can  be  described 
as  orderly  is  an  op)en  question.  One  uncon- 
troverted  fact  Is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  completely  dependent  upon  Ameri- 
can combat  air  support  and  on  helicopter 
lift  of  men  and  material  to  advance  or 
retreat. 

Even  though  American  casualties  have 
declined.  South  Vietnamese  troops  are  dying 
in  larger  numbers  and  civilian  casualties 
continue  to  mount.  It  is  callous  to  assume 
that  only  American  deaths  are  Important. 
While  American  troop  strength  has  been 
slowly  reduced,  at  the  end  of  nearly  two  and 
one-half  years  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion less  than  half  our  troops  will  have  been 


withdrawn  and  there  has  been  no  assurance 
of  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces. 

Our  air  power  Is  fully  engaged  In  bombing 
both  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Under  the  guise  of 
"protective  reaction"  United  States  planes 
have  stepped  up  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
will  not  accept  any  limitation  upon  the  use 
of  American  power  anywhere  In  Indochina 
and  declined  to  rule  out  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  which  President  Thleu  has  threat- 
ened. Escalation  of  the  war  increases  the  risk 
of  Chinese  Intervention.  The  United  States 
should  not  participate  in  any  manner  in  an 
Invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  President  continually  Justifies  his  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  lives  and  the  continua- 
tion of  his  program  of  slow  troop  withdrawal. 
Surely  the  way  to  save  American  lives  Is  to 
end  the  fighting  and  bring  our  troops  home. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  AmericaJi 
people  favor  a  total  American  withdrawal  In 
1971.  In  recent  elections  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  themselves  Indicated  they  want 
to  end  to  the  war. 

There  should  be  a  firm,  unequivocal  dec- 
laration by  the  Government  that  all  Amer- 
ican forces  will  be  withdrawn  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  The  Congress  should  share  re- 
sponsibility for  this  decision.  An  announce- 
ment of  complete  withdrawal  this  year  should 
be  used  to  negotiate  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  and  the  speedy  release  of  our  men 
who  are  prisoners  of  war.  Vletnamlzatlon  of 
the  war  offers  no  prospect  for  obtaining  their 
freedom.  Such  an  annoimcement  could  also 
result  In  the  beginning  of  real,  substantive 
negotiations  In  Paris  and  an  early  ceasefire. 
At  the  negotiations  we  should  seek  an  agree- 
ment prohibiting  future  reprisals  by  either 
side  against  supporters  of  the  other  side  and 
providing  for  International  supervision.  We 
should  also  seek  agreement  on  a  plan  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  development  of  all  Indo- 
china, once  peace  is  achieved.  Having  helped 
to  create  the  devastation,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  assist  In  the  restoration.  This  would 
also  provide  an  Incentive  for  North  Vietnam 
to  adhere  to  a  peace  agreement.  Other  issues 
should  be  left  to  negotiations  among  the 
Vietnamese  themselves. 

The  choice  does  not  lie,  as  the  President 
asserts,  between  "neolsolatlonlsm"  or  "bug- 
ging out"  as  the  one  alternative  and  Vlet- 
namlzatlon of  the  war  as  the  other.  A  deci- 
sion should  now  be  made  for  responsible 
withdrawal.  This  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
great  majority  of  our  allies  and  would 
strengthen  our  International  position  and 
Influence. 

We  call  for  the  enactment  now  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  proposed  Vietnam  Disen- 
gagement Act  of  1971,  which  will  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  funds  for  American  military  opera- 
tions in  Indochina  after  December  31.  1971, 
with  adequate  provision  to  assure  the  retiun 
of  oiu:  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  interim  we  categorically  oppose  any 
expansion  of  the  war  by  American  or  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  or 
North  Vietnam  or  by  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

In  1965,  facing  steadily  Increasing  Ameri- 
can military  escalation.  North  Vietnam  re- 
jected President  Johnson's  offer  to  contrib- 
ute one  billion  dollars  to  a  Southeast  Asia 
Development  Fund  from  whicli  all  countries 
in  the  region  could  benefit.  We  now  renew 
the  call  for  reconstruction  and  pledge  our 
support  for  major  U.S.  participation  In  that 
effort. 

MIDDLE     EAST 

We  are  encouraged  that  the  differences  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  are  being  clarified 
and  to  some  extent  narrowed.  While  full 
support  should  be  continued  for  Ambassa- 
dor Jaxrlng's  mission,  every  effort  should 
now  be  made  to  bring  about  direct  talks  be- 
tween the  parties  to  reach  the  comoronxlses 


necessary  for  settlement  of  the  highly  emo- 
tional issues.  The  four  powers  should  con- 
tinue their  consultations  and  stand  ready  to 
guarantee  the  settlement  which  must  be 
negotiated  between  the  parties.  The  United 
States  should  clarify  the  security  assurances 
up>on  which  It  Is  asking  Israel  to  rely.  Our 
objective  remains  a  lasting  peace  with  se- 
cure and  agreed  upon  borders — a  peace  that 
will  assure  independence  and  security  to  Is- 
rael and  all  other  nations  in  the  area. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN 
CONNECTICUT  CONTINUES  TO 
WORSEN 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  the 
serious  economic  situation  confronting 
our  Nation  continues  to  worsen.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  released  last  week,  50  ma- 
jor labor  areas  now  suffer  from  substan- 
tial or  persistent  unemployment.  This  is 
the  highest  number  since  Jvme  1962.  The 
unemployment  rate  in  these  areas  is  at 
least  6  percent  and  in  several  areas  runs 
as  high  as  12  percent. 

In  Cormecticut,  four  communities  are 
listed  in  the  substantial  unemployment 
category.  Included  are:  New  Haven, 
Bridgeport,  New  Britain,  and  Waterbury. 
So-called  "moderate"  unemployment  of 
from  3  to  5.9  percent  exists  in  Hartford 
and  Stamford. 

Promises  of  future  assistance  are  not 
satisfying  to  men  and  women  who  des- 
perately need  help  today.  Immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  aid  those  men  and 
women  who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
circumstances  they  cannot  control. 

The  amendment  being  offered  today 
would  provide  immediate  relief  to  300,000 
unemployed  Americans  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits. 
This  amendment  is  identical  to  S.  973, 
which  I  joined  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  in  introducing  on 
February  25. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral-State Compensation  Act  of  1970  so 
that  workers  laid  off  their  jobs  for  26 
weeks  would  be  eligible  for  13  additional 
weeks  of  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation. This  additional  aid  to  jobless 
workers,  it  should  be  stressed,  would  be 
started  immediately  with  the  Federal 
Government  assuming  all  costs. 

Present  law  provides  for  extending  un- 
employment insurance  from  26  to  39 
weeks  only  when  the  national  insured 
jobless  rate  reaches  4.5  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months,  a  requirement  that  has 
never  been  reached.  This  legislation  re- 
duces that  requirement  to  4  percent  for 
3  consecutive  months.  The  rate  of  un- 
employment has  exceeded  this  4 -percent 
insured  figure  since  September  of  1970. 
Costs  of  this  extension  of  coverage,  which 
were  to  have  been  shared  50-50  with  the 
States,  would  be  taken  over  completely 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  amendment  also  provides  poten- 
tial relief  for  more  than  1  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  fast  approaching  the  point 
of  benefit  exhaustion  and  who  have  al- 
ready been  unemployed  at  least  15  weeks. 
With  the  Federal  Government  funding 
the  extended  coverage,  benefits  could  be- 
gin now — and  not  10  months  from  now 
or  longer,  as  called  for  by  the  1970  act. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  by 
Frank  C.  Porter,  published  in  the  Wash- 
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ington  Post,  discusses  the  sad  fact  that 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  major  labor 
areas  are  now  suffering  "substantial" 
unemployment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
JoBLDSS  Rat*  Passes  6  Pdcbnt  in  60  Majob 

ASXAB 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

A  third  of  the  nation's  150  major  labor 
areas  are  now  suffering  "substantial"  unem- 
ployment— 6  per  cent  or  more — with  the  ad- 
dition of  five  new  cities  In  March,  the  Labor 
Department  announced  yesterday. 

And  Seattle  Joined  the  classification  of  12 
per  cent  or  more  Joblessness,  the  first  main- 
land U.S.  city  to  do  so  In  at  least  nine  years. 

The  50  major  areas  in  the  substantial  cate- 
gory l3  the  highest  since  June,  1963,  when 
the  country  was  emerging  from  Its  last  reces- 
sion. There  were  only  eight  so  listed  at  this 
time  last  year. 

Yesterday's  report  helped  cloud  hopes 
raised  by  two  successive  monthly  declines  In 
national  unemployment — from  6.2  per  cent 
to  6  per  cent  In  January  and  to  5.8  per  cent 
In  February,  although  the  number  of  Jobs 
and  the  average  work  week  also  dropped  in 
the  latter  month. 

The  new  list  was  drawn,  however,  on  the 
basis  of  two-month-old  data  from  January. 
Any  subsequent  Improvement  In  the  over-all 
employment  statistics  could  be  reflected  In 
later  reports. 

The  five  additions  are  New  Haven,  Conn. 
(6.5  per  cent  unemployment) ;  Rockford,  HI. 
(6.7):  Terre  Haute.  Ind.  (7);  Worcester. 
Mass.  (7),  and  Binghamton,  N.T.  (6.6). 

Two  areas  already  listed  as  substantial — 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Lawrence-Haverhill, 
Mass. — amoved  up  to  the  9  to  12  per  cent 
category  this  month.  There  are  10  areas  in 
this  group  now;  there  were  none  a  year  ago. 

Seattle,  which  stands  to  lose  another  6.000 
Jobs  as  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  SST 
program  In  Congress  Wednesday,  moved  up 
from  this  latter  category  to  the  highest 
group,  those  with  at  least  12  percent 
unemployment. 

TVo  Puerto  Rlcan  cities,  Ponoe  and  May&- 
guea,  have  been  listed  under  this  classifica- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  A  Lalwr  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  he  could  find  no  main- 
land cities  so  lUted  at  least  as  far  back  as 
1962. 

The  following  compares  the  statTia  of  160 
major  labor  areas  today  with  February  and  a 
year  ago: 


Groups 


This        Last 
month     month 


Year 
ago 


A.  (Less  than  1.5  percent  unem- 

ployed)  0  0  0 

B.  (1.5  to  2.9  percent) 8  13  52 

C.  (3  to  5.9  percent)..- 92  92  90 

D.  (6  to  8.9  percent) 37  3<  6 

E.  (9  to  11.9  percent) 10  9  0 

F.  (12  percent  or  more) 3  2  2 


The  Labor  Department  describes  Group  A 
as  "overall  shortage,"  B  as  "low  unemploy- 
ment," C  as  "moderate  unemployment,"  and 
D,  E  and  F  all  as  "substantial  unemploy- 
ment." 

Larger  cities  Included  In  Group  D  (6  per 
cent  to  8.9  per  cent  imemployed)  are  Los 
Angeles,  Detroit,  San  Diego,  New  Orleans, 
Jersey  Cnty,  Btiffalo  and  Portland,  Ore. 

Washington  Is  one  of  the  eight  areas  fall- 
ing In  Group  B  (1.6  to  2.9). 

The  eight  areas  besides  Bridgeport  and 
Lawrence-Haverhill  in  the  next  to  highest 
category.  Group  E  (9  to  11.9),  are  Stockton, 
Calif.:   New  Britain  and  Waterbury.  C^nn.; 


New  Bedford  and  Lowell,  Mass;  Muskegon- 
Muskegon  Heights,  Mich:  Takoma,  Wash., 
smd  Wichita,  Kans. 

An  area  Is  classified  as  having  substantial 
unemployment  If  Its  rate  of  at  least  6  per 
cent  Is  expected  to  continue  for  two  months 
or  more.  This  Is  Intended  to  rvUe  out  tempo- 
rary aberrations  or  seasonal  variations. 

The  Labor  Department  moved  two  areas — 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  and  Fresno,  Calif. — onto 
its  list  of  "persistent"  unemployment.  This 
means  the  average  unemployment  rate  has 
been  at  least  6  per  cent  for  a  year  and  has 
been  at  least  60  per  cent  above  the  national 
average  for  several  years. 


C7DBAN  SUCXTESS  STORY  IN  UNTTED 
STATES 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator elected  to  represent  the  people  of 
Florida,  I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  influ- 
ences Cubans  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  have  had  on  my  State,  and 
I  know  also  that  with  the  passage  of  a 
few  years  these  people  have  made  an  al- 
most unbelievable  transition  from  heavy 
dependence  on  our  government  and  its 
resources  to  a  degree  of  accomplishment 
and  self-reliance  that  seems  impossible. 

While  the  State  of  Florida  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  impact  from  this  im- 
migration, it  has  certainly  had  an  effect 
on  the  whole  country.  It  is  well  that  all 
of  us  have  an  understanding  of  the 
Cubans'  developing  role  in  our  country 
and  how  well  they  are  adapting  to  it.  The 
Washington  Post  for  Sunday,  March  28, 
1971,  published  a  comprehensive  story 
on  the  subject,  which  I  feel  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiTccKSB  Story  :  U.S.  CJubans — ^RErucras  Makx 

Stkides  in  iNCOiOE,  Education 

(By  Haynee  Johnson) 

Miami. — ^Twloe  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  year 
In  and  out,  the  planes  leave  Florida  empty, 
touch  down  at  Varadero  75  miles  east  of  Ha- 
vana and  return  filled  with  men,  women  and 
children.  The  passengers  arrive  at  Miami  In- 
ternational Airport  virtually  destitute,  with 
only  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  They  are  the 
latest  line  In  an  old  American  story — ^the  im- 
migrants. 

It  is  an  emotional  scene  as  the  Cubans  axe 
reunited  with  r^atdves.  Old  men  and  women 
meet  their  grandchildren  for  the  first  time. 
Often,  they  find  they  cannot  understand  the 
Americanized  Spanish  the  children  apeak. 
There  are  tears,  embraces  and  frantic  oon- 
vvraatlons. 

Sometimes  women  proudly  display  wedding 
rings  they  have  worn  on  their  toes  to  avoid 
last-minute  confiscation,  the  last  link  to  a 
life  they  have  left  behind.  Then,  after  proc- 
essing, the  refugees  disappear  to  begin  a 
new  Ufe  in  a  strange  society. 

One  Cuban  recalls  the  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment after  he  first  arrived.  It  was  10  years 
ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 
He  was  wandering  down  a  street  In  South- 
west Miami,  stopping  other  CXiban  refugees 
and  asking  about  mutual  friends.  "Where  Is 
Enrique?"  he  asked.  "He's  In  the  training 
camps."  "Camps?"  he  asked  again.  "What 
camps?"  "Why.  the  training  camps  for  the 
invasion." 

The  Cuban  colony  at  that  time  was  In  fer- 
ment, a  place  Where  refugees  clung  stub- 
bornly to  their  language  and  customs.  Older 
Cubans  still  maintain  their  native  cu»t<«ns — 


oooklng  the  pig  at  Christinas  Ln  a  large  hole 
dug  In  the  ground  oovered  with  banaos 
leaves  and  gathering  at  parties  to  sing  Chi- 
b&n  songs — but  the  emigres  long  since  have 
been  assimilated  into  American  culture. 

Grocery  stores  now  sell  as  standard  items 
such  Cuban  staples  as  black  beans,  plantains 
and  yucca,  along  with  Wheatles  and  froaen 
TV  dinners.  Cubans  who  started  in  business 
by  selling  their  country's  food  and  delivering 
it  to  homes  have  branched  out  into  restau- 
rants  appealing  to  all  tastes.  Others  who 
began  oy  shining  shoes  or  as  stock  boys  have 
saved  and  moved  up  into  broadly  based  busi- 
nesses. 

The  Cubans  today  have  written  one  of  the 
most  notable  American  svLccees  stories. 

"Some  historian  some  day  writing  a  socio- 
logical history  of  the  United  States  might 
well  analyze  what  happened  to  the  (Tuban 
people  In  the  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  society 
that  we  have,"  Robert  Hurwltch,  Deputy 
AsBlstsnt  Secretory  of  State  for  Inter-Amsrl- 
can  affairs,  has  said.  "A  remarkable  story." 

NOTHINO     BUT      ABILITIKS 

Since  ndel  Castro  seized  control  of  (^ba 
in  1959,  more  than  410,000  Oubans  have  em- 
igrated to  the  United  States.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  have  come  to  America  on  the  dally 
flights  that  began  in  December,  1965.  They 
arrive  with  nothing  but  their  abilities,  and 
often  without  knowledge  of  English. 

The  age  and  occup>atlonal  breakdown  of 
those  leaving  Cuba  has  changed  since  the  air- 
lift began.  The  largest  single  group,  account- 
ing for  nearly  24  per  cent  of  the  refugees,  are 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  The  next  larg- 
est, for  almost  20  per  cent,  are  between  30 
and  39.  The  prime  military  age  category  from 
19  to  29  accounts  for  nearly  9  per  cent. 

By  occupation,  more  than  6  per  cent  are 
professional,  semiprofesslonal  or  managerial, 
with  an  additional  11.5  per  cent  In  clerical 
and  sales  and  9.2  per  cent  skilled  workers. 
Children,  students  and  hoxxsewlves  form  64 
per  cent  of  all  refugees.  These  figures  lie  at 
the  heart  of  the  Cuban  success.  By  and  large, 
they  are  highly  trained. 

Today,  83  per  cent  of  the  (Cubans  are  fully 
self-supporting.  Many  refugees  have  risen  to 
positions  of  prominence  In  business  and  In- 
dustry after  starting  over  again,  with  noth- 
ing, in  a  new  country. 

Miami  Is  now  a  bllinguaa  city.  There  are 
some  4,500  Cuban-owned  businesses — every- 
thing from  small  restaurants  to  posh  night- 
clubs, cigar  and  shoe  factories,  heavy  and 
light  Industry  concerns — and  the  economic 
level  of  Cubans  Is  rising  steadily.  The  mere 
figures  tell  a  dramatic  story. 

HIGH    INCOMX8 

The  average  Income  of  the  Cuban  family 
Is  approximately  $8,0(X)  a  year.  In  the  higher- 
educated  and  professional  groups,  it  Is  $18,- 
CKX>  or  more  per  year.  Some  49  per  cent  of 
the  Cubans  own  their  homes,  and  22  per  cent 
are  In  the  process  of  buying  one.  Hundretto 
of  Cuban  teachers  work  to  public  school* 
attended  by  tens  of  thousands  of  Cuban 
refugee  children.  There  is  hardly  an  area  of 
life  on  which  the  (Cubans  have  not  left  their 
mark. 

Americans  who  have  dealt  closely  with  the 
Cubans  characterize  them  as  extremely  well- 
adjusted  and  well-motivated:  thrifty,  hard- 
working, willing  to  try  anything. 

"They  have,"  one  government  official  said, 
"made  it  on  Just  pure  guts." 

COIXCQE   PROCKAM   CITED 

Howard  Palmatler,  director  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  program  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  cites  one  gov- 
ernment program  as  an  example.  The  gov- 
ernment operates  a  loan  program  for  needy 
Cuban  coUege  students.  Already,  11,000  loans 
have  been  made. 

"The  repayment  rate  is  fantastic,"  Pal- 
matler says. 
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what  Is  most  striking  about  the  Cuban 
.jmerlence  Is  that  few  expected  them  to 
gdlust  to  America  so  successfully.  Ten  years 
ago  if  you  went  to  Miami,  you  covUd  find 
^l^jtsely  a  Cuban  who  didn't  think  he  was 
tere  only  temporarily.  Everyone  was  wmlt- 
Ing  to  return  to  Cuba.  The  stories  of  Cubans 
ilttlng  in  their  small  rented  stucco  homes 
along  Southwest  Eighth  Street  with  their 
Bultcases  already  packed  for  departure  while 
anxloiisly  telling  the  latest  rumor  of  Castro's 
imminent  overthrow  were  legion — and  true. 
Then,  in  the  bitterness  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
disaster,  a  great  sense  of  betrayal  welled  up 
to  the  CMban  colony. 

For  months  and  even  years  afterward, 
V|..mt  was  a  cauldron,  the  breeding  grovmd 
for  plots  and  valn-glorloua  schemes  for  ac- 
tion. IViday,  all  that  has  changed. 

"I  am  so  different  today  that  sometimes  I 
hardly  recognize  myself,"  said  Roberto  San- 
roman,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion.  "The  hardest  thing,  I  think. 
Is  to  face  reality.  But  It  Is  the  bravest  thing." 

He  was  talking  about  the  pro5p>ects  of  re- 
turning to  Caba.  "I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
(Juba,"  he  8«.ld.  "Of  course.  But  I  know  It 
would  be  different.  It  will  not  be  the  same 
Cuba.  Sometimes  I  think  I  would  just  Uke 
to  be  able  to  travel  through  Cuba — and  then 
come  back  to  my  home  here." 

A  CHANOX  IN  TONS 

His  is  not  an  unusual  view.  Sit  with 
Cubans  at  night  in  their  homes  and  you 
will  bear  similar  expressions.  Their  tone  has 
changed  from  an  ardent  militancy  to  philo- 
sophical reflection.  Now,  there  is  more  of  an 
acceptance  of  conditions  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  might  have  been.  And  then,  subtly  but 
significantly,  the  conversation  will  switch 
from  Cuba  to  Vietnam  or  the  economy  or 
their  children. 

•1  used  to  stay  involved,  and  try  to  keep 
up  on  what  was  happening  In  Cuba,"  said  the 
wUe  of  another  Bay  of  Pigs  Invader  wtio  was 
captured  and  later  ransomed  with  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Cuban  brigade.  "But  I  dont  any- 
more. We  work  too  hard,  and  we're  too  busy 
In  our  own  lives." 

That  doesnt  mean  the  old  fire — and  desire 
to  return  to  the  homeland — has  disappteared. 
One  Cuban  was  talking  about  the  success 
his  people  have  made  in  business  here,  and 
bow  the  drain  of  talent  (2,000  Cuban  doc- 
tors have  left  Cuba  since  1969,  for  Instance, 
about  half  the  total  number  on  the  Island 
then),  is  bound  to  hurt  Castro.  Then  be 
■aid: 

"You  know,  Fidel  calls  those  of  us  who 
have  left  gusanos  (worms) ,  and  the  Cuban 
.  people  call  him  El  Caballo  (the  horse). 

"Never  forget,  the  worms  always  eat  the 
hone." 


PRESIDENT  OR  MONARCH? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  surrounded  by  a  court  like  that 
of  the  emperors  of  old?  Can  it  be  that 
the  men  who  serve  the  President  behave 
quite  like  the  sycophants  who  served  such 
tyrants  as  Adolf  Hitler  and  Joseph 
StaUn? 

Two  prominent  American  journalists 
think  so.  Russell  Baker,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Charles  Peters,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monthly,  present  their  case  in  a 
provocative  review  of  three  recently  pub- 
lished books. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
article,  published  in  the  Washington 
Monthly  for  March  1971  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


THX     PaiNCX     AMD     His     OOTTBTIXBS:      AT     THX 

Whitk    House,    thx    Ksmmuk,    akd    thz 

rxtchschan'cixi.kbt 
(By  Russell  Baker  and  Charles  Peters) 

The  analogy  between  the  modem  presi- 
dency and  the  royal  European  court,  be- 
wlgged,  bejeweled,  and  beset  with  totrlgue, 
Is  not  origUial  with  George  Reedy,  but  he  is 
the  first  to  alarm  us  with  notice  that  court 
government  Is  imdergoing  a  20th-century 
rebirth  In  the  White  House.  This  renaissance 
of  the  princely  court.  Reedy  Insists,  is  breed- 
ing immense  danger  for  American  govern- 
ment, for  much  the  same  reason  that  the 
17th  and  18th-century  courts  of  Western 
Europe  contributed  to  the  development  of 
violent  revolutions. 

In  both  Prance  and  England,  our  immedi- 
ate political  forebears,  kings  lost  their  heads 
because  they  had  become  unable  to  sense  or 
hear  the  intent  and  passion  of  their  peoples 
through  the  barriers  of  courts  erected  to 
glorify  and.  Ironically,  to  protect  them. 
Reedy  suggests  that  the  presidency  Is  to 
somewhat  the  same  danger,  and  for  essen- 
tially the  same  reasons. 

The  President,  needing  "access  to  reality" 
In  order  to  govern  effectively,  too  often  has 
access.  Instead,  only  to  a  self-serving  court  of 
flunkeys,  knights,  earls,  and  dukes  in  busi- 
ness suits,  whose  best  chances  of  advancing 
their  separate  fortunes  usually  lie  In  divert- 
ing reality  before  it  can  reach  the  President. 
The  result  is  a  dangerotis  presidential  isola- 
tion, which  may  be  compounded  In  Its  peril 
because  court  life  works  to  persuade  the 
President  that  he  is  more  closely  in  touch 
with  reality  than  anyone  else  in  the  realm. 

Thus,  we  had  those  repeated  assertions 
from  Lyndon  Johnson  that  only  the  Presi- 
dent had  all  the  facts  on  which  to  base  de- 
cisions about  Vietnam,  when  In  truth  he 
lacked  the  first  fact  that  was  most  essential 
of  all  for  a  leader  and  easiest  to  learn  outside 
the  White  House  court:  to  wit,  that  his  peo- 
ple were  not  behind  him  as  he  waded  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  quagmire.  This  Isolation 
from  reality  kept  Johnson,  and  has  since 
kept  Richard  Nixon,  obsessed  with  South- 
east Asia  as  a  prime  problem  of  government 
at  a  time  when  very  few  among  the  people 
could  sustain  more  than  a  flickering  interest 
in  It,  and  then  only  when  aroused  by  White 
House  theatrics. 

Reedy  suggests  that  the  presidency  may 
be  confronted,  if  not  vrith  the  headsman  or 
gulllotlnlst,  with  an  Institutional  arterio- 
sclerosis no  less  fatal  at  a  time  when  the  In- 
terests of  government  seem  Increasingly  alien 
to  the  Interests  of  the  governed. 

When  Reedy's  book  was  flrst  published,  its 
Importance  as  a  work  of  political  science  was 
discounted  by  some  reviewers  on  grounds 
that  Reedy,  as  a  member  of  the  Johnson 
staff,  had  based  his  treatise  on  a  singularly 
peculiar  presidency,  one  In  which  parallels 
to  the  Sun  King  were  ludicrously  easy  to 
draw. 

Reedy's  discussion  of  courtiers  Insulating 
the  President  against  reality  was  taken  by 
many  readers  as  sour  grapes,  a  subtle  intel- 
lectual's way  of  taking  his  vengeance  upon 
the  cleverer  players  of  the  court  game  who 
had  eased  him  into  retirement.  John  Roche, 
who  stayed  with  President  Johnson's  staff  to 
the  end,  refers  with  mild  contempt  to  the 
notion  that  presidential  staff  aides  can  seri- 
ously be  likened  to  royal  courtiers. 

Members  of  the  Kennedy  circle — that 
strange,  apparently  Indissoluble  court  In 
search  of  a  king — contend  that  Johnson  was, 
of  coiirse,  susceptible  to  royal  isolation  by 
slick  courtiers.  But  not  their  man,  not  Jack. 
The  court  analogy  bad  no  validity  when  ap- 
plied to  a  President  of  superior  competence. 
And  yet.  .  .  .  And  yet.  .  .  . 
There  were  signs,  not  altogether  superflclal, 
that  the  development  of  something  remark- 
ably like  court  Ufe  had  been  rapidly  accel- 


erating at  the  Wlilte  House  stoce  the  arrival 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  With  Roosevelt,  the 
presidency — for  reasons  not  too  difficult  to 
understand  in  an  era  that  was  dotting  tbs 
rest  of  the  earth  vTlth  strutting  Caesars — en- 
tered a  period  of  apotheosis.  There  had  been 
strong  presidents  before,  but  now  we  were 
embarked  on  the  time  of  the  strong  presi- 
dency, a  time  which  is  still  with  us. 

THK  TRAPPINGS  OF  COUBT 

In  sheer  body  density  alone,  the  insulation 
around  the  presidency  has  thickened  rapidly. 
Herbert  Hoover  had  a  srtaff  of  only  42  persons. 
A  generation  later,  General  Eisenhower,  who 
prided  himself  on  taut  administration,  had 
more  than  2,000.  Under  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, foreign-jKJllcy  management  groups  were 
moved  into  the  White  House,  and  Institu- 
tional divisions  between  domesrUc-  and  for- 
eign-policy barons  began  to  develop.  In  the 
Nixon  White  House,  an  expandtog  foreign 
policy  dukedom  has  been  established  under 
Henry  Kissinger  with  a  staff  of  his  own  mov- 
ing In  Independent  orbit  around  Kissinger, 
who  simultaneously  maintains  a  great-lord's 
orbit  around  the  President  In  the  larger 
White  House  universe. 

The  trappings  of  covtrt  began,  simulta- 
neously, to  multiply.  Itie  custom-built  car- 
riages, magnificently  engineered  automobiles 
built  expressly  for  the  White  House.  Great 
ocean -spanning  Jets  kept  constantly  at  the 
ready.  Special  helicopters.  Presidential  ap- 
pearances were  preceded  and  surrotinded  by 
the  toevltable,  toeffectual  showing  of  the 
private  presidential  bodyguard.  Security  at 
the  White  House  thickened.  First,  there  were 
the  gates  through  vrtiich  ordinary  mortals 
might  not  step.  Inside,  the  lobbies  swarmed 
with  hangers-on,  most  especially  the  press, 
waiting  for  some  emanation  to  filter  out 
from  the  ruler  burrowed  deep  behind  offices 
occupied  by  gentlemen  of  ascending  Itn- 
pwrtance.  The  elite  might  have  entree  to  the 
Oval  Room,  equivalent  of  the  Royal  Bed- 
chamber. For  the  sub-elite  there  were  certain 
P'resence  Chambers  where  the  Presidential 
Magnificence  might  be  seen  in  the  flesh, 
might  indeed  grant  the  boon  of  a  smile,  of 
a  casual  "Hi,  there!"  to  the  fortunate.  And 
there  was  the  White  House  Mess,  where  the 
etiquette  of  who  might  eat  at  what  table 
was  of  an  totrlcacy  that  would  surely  have 
bemused  Louis  XIV. 

American  fears  of  monarchy  at  the  head 
of  government  are  familiar  to  schoolboys — 
the  debate  at  the  beginning  about  how  the 
leader  of  the  new  country  should  be  styled, 
the  fears  of  the  more  republican  founders 
that  the  President  might  develop  into  a  king 
and  that  the  seat  of  government  might  de- 
velop Into  a  court. 

These  fears  survived  from  memories  of 
the  abuses  of  the  English  court  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  at  which  people  and 
Parliament  were  frequently  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  some  royal  favorite, 
whose  grasp  of  statecraft  ended  with  a  mas- 
tery of  sycophancy.  The  most  notoriously 
Inept  of  the  courtiers  whimsically  given 
power  by  kings  was  perhaps  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  seems  to  have  bewitched 
King  James  I  with  his  male  beauty  and  skUls 
at  flattery  and  royal  companionship.  Buck- 
ingham survived  James*  to  continue  incom- 
petent government  Into  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  When  Buckingham  was  eventually 
miuYlered,  all  England  lit  bonfires  to  honor 
his  murderer.  The  experience  of  such  gov- 
ernment, repeated  In  differing  degrees  to  the 
reigns  of  Charles  n  and  James  n  and  later 
under  the  Hanovers,  was  part  of  the  totel- 
lectual  heritage  of  the  men  who  foiuided  the 
Republic.  Hence,  the  distaste  for  courts. 

Reedy's  thesis  holds  that  the  time  the 
Founders  feared  may  have  arrived  at  last, 
unnoted  under  all  the  mock-serious  political 
uproar  about  ktogs,  tyrants,  and  courtiers 
that  has  been  part  of  the  currency  of  po- 
litical   campaigning    throughout    American 
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history.  Reedy,  iii  fact,  gives  us  a  full-length 
per' rait  of  the  courtier's  life  at  the  modem 
presidential  court. 

And  wnat  is  a  courtiers  life  like  at  the 
White  House?  Why.  surprLsing  to  tell,  not 
terribly  different  from  court  life  at  the 
Relchschancellery  in  the  reign  of  Adolf 
Hitler,  where  a  courtier's  life  was  surprisingly 
like  life  in  the  Kremlin,  at  the  court  of 
Josef  Si.il'.n 

SERVILITY     BECOMES   ENDEMIC 

By  an  extraordinary  pubU^^hing  cino 
denre  Reedy's  memoir  appcirs  In  the  same 
year  that  Albert  Speer  and  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev have  given  us  their  memories  of  life 
at  the  top  in  Germany  a;.d  Russia.*  Neither 
the  Speer  nor  Khrushchev  book  concerns  it- 
self consciously  v.nth  ciurt  life  under  Hitler 
and  Stalin;  yet.  when  they  are  read  in  con- 
text with  Reedv.  we  are  startled  to  discover 
that  the  styles  of  government  being  described 
by  all  three  are  remarkably  alike. 

At  each  court,  for  example,  we  find  the 
leader,  or  prince,  treated  with  a  deference 
approaching  reverence,  which  must  Inevit- 
ably tempt  all  but  the  humblest  souls  iwho 
are  rarely  to  be  found  running  large  ag- 
gressive states)  to  assume  they  possess  a 
superiority  bordering  on  divinity.  In  time, 
the  man  treated  with  such  distinction  be- 
gins to  expect  it  as  his  due.  The  sycophantic 
Buckingham  repeatedly  signed  his  notes  to 
the  king.  "Your  faithful  slave  and  dog."  and 
James  seems  never  to  have  told  him  that  a 
friend's  groveling  was  embarrassing  to  the 
king.  Jack  Valenti.  who  knew  his  man  as 
well  as  anyone  in  Washington,  knew  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  would  not  bridle  if  Valenti 
told  the  world  he  slept  better  for  knowing 
Johnson  was  In  the  White  House.  Princes, 
whether  monarchist,  fascist,  communist,  or 
democratic,  become  accustomed  to  feeling 
like  very  special  people. 

Reedy  writes  of   the  White  House: 

"There  Is  built  into  the  presidency  a  series 
of  devices  that  tend  to  remove  the  occupant 
of  the  Ov^\  Room  from  all  of  the  forces 
which  require  most  men  to  rub  up  against 
the  hard  facts  of  life  on  a  dally  basis.  The 
life  of  the  White  House  Is  the  life  of  a  court. 
It  Is  a  structure  designed  for  one  purpose 
and  one  purpose  only— to  serve  the  material 
needs  and  the  desires  of  a  single  man.  .  .  . 

•'He  is  treated  with  all  the  reverence  due  a 
monarch.  l>fo  one  interrupts  presidential 
contemplation  for  anything  less  than  a  major 
catastrophe  somewhere  on  the  globe.  No  one 
speaks  to  him  unless  spoken  to  first.  No  one 
ever  Invites  him  to  "go  soak  your  head" 
when  his  demands  become  petulant  and 
unreasonable." 

Speer  found  a  similar  condition  under 
HlUer.  He  writes: 

"There  Is  a  special  trap  for  every  holder  of 
power.  .  .  .  His  favor  Is  so  desirable  to  his 
subordinates  that  they  will  sue  for  it  by 
every  means  possible.  Security  becomes 
endemic  among  his  entourage,  who  complete 
among  themselves  tn  their  show  of  devotion. 
This  exercises  a  sway  over  the  ruler  who 
becomes  corrupted  In  turn." 

And  In  Moscow,  at  about  the  same  time 
Speer  and  colleagues  were  competing  to  f>er- 
s\iade  the  F*uehrer  of  his  surpassing  excel- 
lence, Khrushchev  and  comrades  In  Moscow 
were  busily  laboring  to  show  Stalin  that 
there  was  no  duty  more  vital  for  them  than 
humoring  his  whims.  At  the  end  of  a  brutally 
exhausting  day,  Khrushchev  recalls: 

"We  would  meet  either  In  his  study  at  the 
Kremlin  or,  more  often.  In  the  Kremlin 
movie    theater.    Stalin    used    to   select    the 


•  The  Tirilight  of  the  Presidency  by  George 
E.  Reedy — World  Publishing.  197  pages,  $6.95. 
Inside  the  Third  Reich.  Memoirs  by  Albert 
Speer — The  Macmlllan  Company,  BTC  pages, 
•12.50.  Khrushchev  Remembers  translated 
and  edited  by  Strobe  Talbott — Little.  Brown 
and  Company.  618  pages.  $10.00. 


movies  himself  . .  .  When  a  movie  ended, 
Stalin  would  suggest,  "Well,  let's  go  get 
something  to  eat,  why  don't  we?"  By  now  It 
was  usually  one  or  two  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing It  wa.s  time  to  go  to  bed  .  .  .  But  every- 
one would  say.  yes,  he  was  hungry,  too  Tills 
lie  was  like  a  reflex.  We  would  all  get  into 
our  cars  and  drive  to  the  dacha." 

tTNCOM  PORTABLE    TRUTHS 

The  prince,  having  become  accustomed 
through  the  assurances  of  the  courtiers  to 
the  sensation  of  being  an  extraordinary  hu- 
man being,  becomes  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  at  certain  times.  One  such  time  is  the 
inomeut  'a hen  an  '.mc.-nifortable  truth  is  de- 
livered at  the  palace  door.  A  courtier's  first 
instinct  Is  to  protect  the  prince,  and  there 
are  rationalizations  for  doing  so  in  the  un- 
written cotirt  protocols,  as  Reedy  notes: 

"It  Is  felt  that  this  man  is  grappling  with 
problems  of  such  tremendous  consequence 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  relieve 
him  of  the  irritations  that  vex  the  average 
citizen." 

It  vexes  the  average  citizen,  fully  aware 
of  his  own  Incompetence,  to  be  forced  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  in  life,  things  fre- 
quently don't  work  out.  Imagine,  then,  the 
difficulty  of  having  to  confront  a  prince, 
conditioned  to  believe  In  his  jjecullarly  ex- 
cellent superiority,  with  the  fact  that  his 
policy  Is  falling.  There  must  be  many  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  dukes  and  earls  who,  re- 
membering the  'Vietnam  years,  would  find  it 
possible  to  sympathize  with  Hermann 
Goering's  lines  in  an  anecdote  related  by 
Speer 

About  to  board  his  train  to  leave  Berlin. 
Goering  was  visited  by  General  Adolf  Gal- 
land.  Goerlng  took  the  occasion  to  repri- 
mand Galland  for  having  told  Hitler  that 
American  fighter  planes  had  penetrated  Ger- 
man territory.  Galland  said  they  would  soon 
be  flying  even  deeper  Into  Germany.  "Fan- 
tasies!" Goerlng  said.  Galland  said  Ameri- 
can fighters  had  already  been  shot  down  at 
Aachen.  "Impossible!"  said  Goerlng  And  yet. 
Galland  Insisted,  the  downed  planes  were  at 
Aachen. 

"Goerlng  finally  declared:  'What  must  have 
happened  Is  that  they  were  shot  down  much 
farther  to  the  west.  I  mean.  If  they  were 
very  high  when  they  were  shot  down  they 
could  have  glided  quite  a  distance  farther 
before  they  crashed." 

Not  a  muscle  moved  In  Galland's  face. 
"Gilded  to  the  east,  sir?  If  my  plane  were 
shot  up. . . ." 

"  'Now  then.  Herr  Galland,"  Goerlng  ful- 
minated, trying  to  put  an  end  to  the  debate. 
"I  officially  assert  that  the  American  fighter 
planes  did  not  reach  Aachen." 

"The  General  venttired  a  last  statement. 
'But.  sir,  they  were  there'' 

"At  this  point  Goering's  self-control  gave 
way.  "I  herewith  give  you  an  official  order 
that  they  weren't  there!  Do  you  understand? 
American  fighters  were  not  there!  Get  that! 
I  Intend  to  report  that  to  the  Fuehrer.'  " 

It  can't  hapi>en  here?  After  the  Sontay 
raid  failed  to  discover  a  single  American  pris- 
oner of  war.  much  less  rescue  one.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  went  to  the  White 
House.  What  was  this?  A  failure?  Not  at  all. 
Laird  explained.  It  had  been  a  triumph  for 
American  Intelligence. 

Communism  occasionally  has  the  bad  news 
problem,  too;  and  apparently  deals  with  It 
Just  as  fascists  and  democrats  do. 

Khrushchev  tells  a  story  that  had  been 
told  to  him  by  Mlkoyan.  Demchenko.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ukrainian  Politburo,  called  on 
Mlkoyan  In  Moscow. 

"Here's  what  Demchenko  said:  'Anastas 
Ivanovlch,  does  Comrade  Stalin — for  th-vt 
matter,  does  anyone  In  the  Politburo — know 
what's  happening  in  the  TJkralne?  A  train  re- 
cently pulled  Into  Kiev  loaded  with  corpses  of 
people  who  had  starved  to  death.  It  had 
picked  up  corpses  all  the  way  from  Poltava 


to  Kiev.  I  think  somebody  had  better  livform 
Stalin  about  this  situation.' 

■  'i'ou  can  see  what  an  abnormal  state  of 
affairs  had  developed  when  someone  like 
Demche;.ko.  a  member  of  the  Ukrainian 
Politburo,  was  afraid  to  go  see  Stalin  him- 
self.'  " 

Actually,  according  to  the  evide:.ce  of  our 
three  mem  ilnsts.  It  wasn't  abnormal  at  all. 
Rather  than  disturb  the  prince  by  Ijecoming 
the  delivery  agent  for  bad  news,  and  thus 
perhaps  lo.se  tavor.  the  counler  elects  to  with- 
hold  from  him  information  essential  to  real- 
istic policy  decisions.  Or.  to  put  It  more 
bluntly,  his  own  interests  are  placed  above 
the  interests  of  the  prince  and  the  state  he 
professes  to  serve. 

E.cperleiced  courtsmeii  may  find  It  naive 
that  anyone  should  expect  them  to  behave 
otherwise.  The  rationale  has  been  finely 
worked  out;  It  has  been  articulated  many 
tunes  by  men  explaining  why  they  chose  not 
to  voice  their  dissent  from  the  John.son  wai 
policy.  Open  dissent  ends  one's  chance  to 
exercl.se  his  benign  Influence  within  the  gov- 
ernment, and  creates  Job  openings  to  be  filled 
by  less  high-minded  men.  In  brief,  he  who 
runs  away  ^all  live  to  run  away  another  daj. 

THE   KEYS  TO  THE   KINGDOM 

Reedv.  Khrushchev,  and  Speer  give  us  com- 
parable pictures  of  the  advancing  corruption 
created  in  the  courtiers  by  their  impulse  to 
establish  and  protect  their  Intunacy  with 
the  leader. 

The  White  House  assistants,  writes  Reedy, 
constitute  "the  greatest  of  all  barriers  to 
presidential  access  to  reality."  For  them: 

"There  is  only  one  fixed  goal  In  life.  It  U 
somehow  to  gain  and  maintain  access  to  the 
President.  This  is  a  process  which  resembles 
nothing  else  known  in  the  world  except  pos- 
sibly the  Japanese  game  of  go,  a  contest  In 
which  there  are  very  few  fixed  rules  and  the 
playing  consists  of  laying  down  alternating 
counters  in  patterns  that  permit  flexibility 
but  seek  to  deny  that  flexibility  to  the  op- 
ponent. Tlie  success  of  the  player  depends 
upon  the  whim  of  the  President.  Conse- 
quently, the  President's  psychology  is  studied 
minutely,  and  a  working  day  In  the  White 
House  Is  marked  by  Innumerable  probes  to 
determine  which  routes  to  the  Oval  Room  are 
open  and  which  end  In  a  blind  alley." 

This  world  sounds  remarkably  like  the 
court  of  King  James  I.  at  which  the  Catholic 
faction,  finding  the  King  between  favorites 
and  knowing  his  weakness  for  handsome 
young  men.  kept  thrusting  a  lovely  young 
man  of  their  choosing  across  the  King's 
path.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  the  keys  to  the 
kingdom. 

In  Johnson's  White  House,  the  technique 
at  least  must  have  been  rather  duller.  Th« 
basic  method,  Reedy  reports,  was  "t«  be  pres- 
ent either  personally  or  by  a  proxy  piece  of 
paper  when  'good  news'  arrives  and  to  be 
certain  that  someone  else  is  present  when 
the  news  Is  bad." 

Speer  found  precisely  the  same  principle 
at  work  around  Hitler.  Writing  of  Martin 
Bormann.  his  bete  noire,  he  states: 

"Lormann  followed  the  simple  principle  of 
always  remaining  in  closest  proximity  to  the 
source  of  all  grace  and  favor.  He  accompanied 
Hitler  to  the  Berghof  and  on  trips,  and  in 
the  Chancellery  never  left  his  side  until  Hit- 
ler went  to  bed  In  the  early  morning 
hours.  .  .  . 

"The  powerful  men  under  Hitler  were  al- 
ready Jealously  watching  one  another  like  so 
many  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Quite  early 
there  were  struggles  for  position  among 
Goebbels.  Goerlng.  Rosenberg.  Ley.  Hlmmler, 
Rlbbentrop.  and  Hess.  .  .  .  But  none  of  them 
recognized  a  threat  In  the  shape  of  trtisty 
Bormann.  He  had  succeeded  In  representing 
himself  as  Insignificant  while  imperceptibly 
building  up  his  bastions." 

"To  be  close  to  Stalin"  Khrushchev  re- 
members, "this  seemed  to  be  the  crowning 
moment  of  mv  career." 
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And  elsewhere.  "I  believed  that  everything 
Staim  said  in  the  name  of  the  party  \^-as  In- 
spired by  genius,  and  that  I  had  only  to  ap- 
ply It  to  my  own  life."  As  this  comment 
suggests,  the  courtier  may.  at  seme  early 
stage  m  the  relationship,  develop  such  a 
psychological  Identity  with  his  particular 
pr'nce  that  he  will  abandon  his  own  Judg- 
ment and.  like  a  lover,  submerge  his  Identity 
in  that  cf  the  prince.  The  sweet  delirium  of 
ecs-asy  is  produced  when  the  prince  returns 
the  wor^Mp  with  some  small  gesture  of  rec- 
ognition. 

For  me  to  sneak  with  the  Idol  of  a  na- 
tion," writer  Speer.  "to  discuss  building  plans 
with  him.  sit  beside  him  in  the  theater,  or 
eat  ravioli  v  ith  him  In  the  Osterla"  was  sim- 
ply "overwVielmlng." 

•Now  I  \vp-s  completely  under  Hitler's  spell, 
unreservedly  and  unthinkingly  held  by  him. 
I  was  readv  to  follow  him  anywhere." 

On  rcfa-ion.  when  Speer  would  greet  Hit- 
ler with.  He:l.  Meln  Fuehrer!"  Hitler  would 
reply  \v:th,  "Heil.  Speer!"  At  such  m.oments. 
Speer  recalls,  he  felt  "as  If  a  m"dal  has  been 
conferred  upon  me  ...  All  the  Intrigues 
and  strugsles  for  power  were  directed  toward 
eliciting  such  a  word,  or  what  It  stood  for." 

YES    MR.    PRESIDENT.    I    AGREE 

Receiving  the  reosnitlon  and  approval  of 
the  leader  becomes  a  pleasure  so  powerful 
that  the  strongest  of  courtiers  find  It  difficult 
to  deny  themselves.  The  empty-headed  thrills 
which  the  yotin^er  Khrushchev  and  Speer 
derived  from  the  notice  of  their  leaders  may 
be  dismissed  as  the  natural  response  of  in- 
nocence In  the  presence  of  a  celebrity.  But 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  account  of  a  Na- 
tional Security  Council  meeting  under  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  as  recounted  by  Chester  Cooper 
In  The  Lost  Crusade?  Cooper  writes: 

"The  President,  in  due  course,  would  an- 
nounce his  decision  and  then  poll  everyone 
In  the  room — Council  members,  their  assist- 
ants, and  members  of  the  White  House  and 
NSC  staffs  'Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  agree  with 
the  decision?'  'Yes,  Mr.  President.'  'Mr.  X, 
do  you  agree?'  'I  agree.  Mr.  President."  During 
the  process  I  would  frequently  fall  Into  a 
Walter  Mltty-llke  fantasy:  When  my  turn 
came  I  would  rise  to  my  feet  slowly,  look 
around  the  room  and  then  directly  at  the 
President,  and  say  very  quietly  and  em- 
phatically. 'Mr.  President,  gentlemen.  I  most 
definitely  do  not  agree."  But  I  was  removed 
from  my  trance  when  I  heard  the  President's 
voice  saying.  'Mr.  Cooper,  do  you  agree?'  And 
out  would  come  a  'Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
agree." "" 

"The  courtier's  need  to  please  his  leader 
often  has  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
people  on  the  other  end  of  royal  decisions. 
When  the  Russians  s'urrounded  Hltler"s  Sixth 
Army  at  Stalingrad,  at  a  critical  moment  In 
World  War  n.  a  black  reality  began  to  threat- 
en the  Fuehrer"s  notion  that  the  Wehrmacht 
could  not  be  defeated.  At  the  timid  sug- 
gestion of  a  general,  he  was  even  consider- 
ing an  effort  to  save  the  Army  by  breaking 
out  Into  a  retreat  until  Relchsmarshal  Goer- 
lng entered  the  room : 

"Depressed,  with  a  beseeching  note  In  his 
voice.  Hitler  asked  him:  "What  about  sup- 
plying Stalingrad  by  air?'  Goerlng  snapped 
to  attention  and  declared  solemnly:  'My 
leader!  I  personally  guarantee  the  supply- 
ing of  Stalingrad  by  air.  You  can  rely  on 
that.' " 

His  delusion  of  invincibility  thus  restored, 
Hitler  would  hear  no  more  talk  of  retreat. 
He  ordered  the  Sixth  Army  to  stay  and  fight 
It  out  In  Stalingrad,  where  It  slowly  faced 
extinction  when  Goering's  promise  proved 
totally  fabricated — as  everyone  on  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  knew  it  would.  Finally  a  group 
of  generals  persuaded  Chief  of  Staff  Keltel  to 
recommend  to  Hitler  an  evacuation  of  the 
Army's  helpless  survivors.  It  was  the  only 
sane  thing  to  do.  and  Keltel  promised  that 
he  would.  The  courtier's  Instinct,  however. 


overwhelmed  him  at  the  critical  moment,  as 
Speer  recounts : 

"But  at  the  situation  conference,  when 
Hitler  once  again  stressed  the  necessity  of 
holding  out  In  Stalingrad.  Keltel  strode  emo- 
tionally toward  him,  pointed  to  the  map. 
where  a  small  remnant  of  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  thick  red  rings,  and  declared: 
'Meln  Fuehrer.  v.e  will  hold  that!'  " 

It  Is  enough  to  make  one  sympathize  with 
a  tyrant,  for  the  determination  of  his  cour- 
tiers to  deceive  him  for  their  own  personal 
ends — If  he  Is  aware  of  It — confronts  him 
with  problems  a:;  baffling  as  those  posed  by 
an  enemy  state's  diplomacy. 

R.ircly  Is  comoat  among  the  courtiers  pur- 
svied  to  much  political  purpose  In  these  20th- 
century  courts  Old  scores  are  settled.  There 
IS  intrigue.  Jealousy.  One  may  win  preroga- 
tives that  can  be  gloated  upon.  There  Is  the 
Eatisfaction  of  public  recognition,  of  being 
written  about  with  awe  in  the  press,  and 
other  small  chaff.  On  great  issues,  however, 
the  court  is  rarely  a  court  In  the  Elizabethan 
sense,  but  rather  more  like  that  self-applaud- 
ing cheering  section  which  modern  Ameri- 
can politicians  like  to  call  a  "team."  Mem- 
bers are  permitted  to  work  out  personal  rival- 
ries behind  the  arras,  but  on  Issues  of  sub- 
stance every  man  must  shape  up.  and  work 
with  the  team. 

V/lth  court  struggle  fought  out  along  petty 
personal  lines,  the  courtiers  are  Inevitably 
reduced  to  demeaning  little  maneuvers  to 
protect  their  backs,  while  working  into  good 
knife  position  vis-a-vis  their  Immediate  op- 
ponents. 

Bormann.  Speer  recalls,  avoided  long  busi- 
ness trips  and  vacations  for  fear  another 
would  Insinuate  himself  during  the  absence 
Into  Bormann's  place.  "The  man  with  the 
hedge  clippers."  Speer  calls  Bormann.  "He 
was  forever  using  all  his  energy,  cunning, 
and  brutality  to  prevent  anyone  from  rising 
above  a  certain  level." 

Speer  himself  was  not  without  skill  at 
the  struggle.  Hitler  often  explained  the  elim- 
ination of  Important  men  on  grounds  that 
they  were  In  ill  health.  Politicians,  therefore, 
"pricked  up  their  ears"  when  they  heard  of 
Hitler's  associates  being  "sick.""  And  so.  to 
keep  his  profile  discreetly  low,  Speer.  even 
when  he  became  "really  sick,"  deemed  It 
"advisable  to  remain  as  active  as  possible." 

Khrushchev,  referring  to  personal  com- 
petition for  favor  In  the  Kremlin,  describes 
Stalln"s  men  as  "tearing  at  each  other's 
throats."  Indeed,  as  his  version  of  the  Berla 
story  reveals,  Khrushchev  himself,  by  the 
time  of  Stalin's  death,  had  become  superbly 
adept  at  tearing  throats. 

"The  life  of  a  courtier,"  Beedy  comments, 
"Is  to  be  Sammy  Click  or  to  fight  Sammy 
Gllck." 

KENNEDY  AND  o'DONNELL 

This  composite  portrait  of  the  new  courts 
which  seem  to  flourish  around  great  political 
power  in  our  century  explains  a  great  deal 
about  why  things  go  wrong  In  modern  gov- 
ernments. The  court  Imbues  the  prince  with 
both  religious  and  antlonallstlc  character- 
istics that  make  him  a  figure  of  awe.  (  'I 
support  the  President,"  Americans  will  say, 
on  most  Issues  in  which  they  have  no  Im- 
mediate financial  or  blood  Interest.  It  Is 
closely  akin  to  saying.  "I  support  the  flag") 

The  courtiers  tend  to  identify  the  prince 
with  the  state.  ("What  Is  good  for  Josef 
Stalin  Is  good  for  the  Soviet  Union,"  to  para- 
phrase the  young  Khrushchev  In  American.) 
To  help  the  state,  the  courtier  must  reach  a 
position  of  Intimacy  with  the  prince,  and  to 
do  this  he  must  block  or  eliminate  other 
courtiers  moving  toward  the  same  goal.  Above 
all,  he  must  please  the  prince.  And  a  prince 
who  has  been  conditioned  to  consider  him- 
self a  quasl-dlvlne  blend  of  flag,  cause,  and 
country  is  most  unlikely  to  be  pleased  at 
being  exposed  too  frequently  to  reality. 

The  danger  becomes  obvious,  and  Reedy 


has  stated  it.  Otir  leaders,  whatever  their 
Ideology,  may  very  possibly  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  world  that  the  rest  of  us  live  In. 
That  hostile  grille  fence  which  keeps  us 
away  from  the  White  House  has  two  sides. 
The  other  seals  off  the  President  from  the 
country  he  thinks  he  is  governing. 

As  all  this  suggests,  the  courtler-prtnce  re- 
lationship is  almost  Inevitably  corrupting 
to  both  parties.  Consider  the  relationship  of 
John  Kennedy  and  one  of  his  finest  courtiers, 
Keimeth  O'Donnell.  In  his  memoirs  pub- 
lished last  year  In  Life,  O'Donnell  stated 
that  Kennedy  planned  In  1963  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war  In  1965.  after  his  reelection  had 
been  asstu-ed.  O'Donnell,  with  his  courtier's 
tendency  to  identify  prince  with  state  and 
place  the  welfare  of  ruler  above  all,  saw 
nothing  morally  wrong,  and  to  this  day  ap- 
parently falls  to  see  anything  out  of  order, 
with  Kennedy's  willingness  to  let  men  con- 
tinue dying  through  1963  and  1964  because 
It  was  politically  awkward  to  end  the  war 
before  assuring  his  own  reelection. 

What  motivates  the  courtier?  Money  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  Throughout  history, 
the  non-rich  have  tended  to  seek  the  pa- 
tronage and  protection  of  the  rich.  But  mon- 
ey Is  far  from  the  whole  story.  Another 
factor  Is  the  need  to  function,  the  opportu- 
nity the  courtier  gets  to  use  his  talents,  to 
prove  his  mastery  of  special  skills.  Men  wield- 
ing the  pen  or  the  brush  naturally  gravi- 
tate to  the  castle.  Italian  artists,  for  example, 
were  given  liberal  use  of  church  walls  and 
domes  to  turn  their  talents  to  Issues  of 
ethereal  Importance  in  return  for  Ignoring 
the  rapacity  and  decadence  of  the  princes 
who  gave  them  their  chance.  Likewise,  Albert 
Speer  ■was  able  to  blur  away  Hitler's  final 
solution  for  the  Jews  as  he  focused  on  his 
own  Job  performance.  "I  often  ask  mjrself 
what  I  would  have  done  If  I  had  recognized 
Hitler's  real  face  and  the  true  nature  of 
the  regime  he  had  established."  Si>eer  said. 
"The  answer  was  .  .  .  my  position  as  Hitler's 
architect  had  become  Indispensable  ...  I 
was  In  accord  with  the  system  so  long  as  It 
permitted   me   to   function  effectively." 

But  the  need  to  function  Is  not  the  whole 
story,  either.  Note  that  Speer  did  not  say 
"my  position  as  architect,"  but  rather,  "my 
position  as  Hitler's  architect"  (our  empha- 
sis). This  Is  finally  what  Is  moet  depressing 
of  all:  the  compulsion  of  men  to  seek  their 
Identities  In  the  gaudier  Identity  of  some- 
one they  perceive  to  be  greater  than  they. 
It  is  the  religious  impulse  perverted  so  that 
one's  allegiance  is  to  LBJ  rather  than  to 
an  idea  cf  what  the  President  should  be. 

THE   PEINCE-SUBSTITtrrE 

Of  course,  most  of  us  do  not  have  a  real 
prince  to  have  faith  In.  We  have  evolved 
something  like  a  prince-substitute,  however, 
In  the  governmental  and  corporate  bureauc- 
racies, the  universities,  organized  labor, 
foundations,  with  which  so  many  of  us  are 
so  unhappily  familiar.  Here  we  see  working 
most  of  the  same  principles  which  animate 
life  at  the  great  political  courts.  Speer's  will- 
ingness to  overlook  Hitler's  mass  murders  as 
irrelevant  to  his  specialty  Is  similar  to 
Khrushchev's  position  on  Stalin's  purges,  as 
Khrushchev  recalls: 

"A  list  was  put  together  of  the  people  who 
should  be  exiled  from  the  city.  I  don't  know 
where  these  people  were  sent.  I  never  asked. 
If  you  weren't  told  something,  that  meant  It 
didn't  concern  you." 

And  although  these  examples  are  perhaps 
more  dramatic,  the  attitudes  are  Identical 
to  those  of  today"s  corporate  specialist — say 
the  advertising  men  at  General  Motors,  who 
didn't  feel  responsible  for  the  unsafe  cars 
produced  by  their  company.  Modern  insti- 
tutions remind  us  In  other  ways  of  the 
courts — the  elevation  of  the  organization  to 
suprahuman  Importance,  the  minuet  of  the 
courtiers,  the  Increasing  difficulty  of  perceiv- 
ing reality. 
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The  universities,  for  ezample,  are  still  pioz- 
zled  about  "what  the  klda  really  want." 
AT&T  Is  still  trying  to  figure  out  why  It 
didn't  anticipate  a  rising  demand  for  phone 
service  In  New  York.  Penn  Central  executives 
are  still  amazed  that  there  was  no  one 
around  the  office  who  knew  how  to  run  a 
railroad.  The  unions  are  Irritated  because 
blacks  excluded  from  Jobs  by  union  policy 
accuse  them  of  racism.  And  so  on,  and  on,  and 
on.  The  organization  man  has  already  be- 
come the  characteristic  man  of  our  time, 
the  man  who  shapes  our  destiny  after  the 
princes  have  finished  reciting  their  ghost- 
written (by  organization  men)  speeches. 

A  prophetic  article  In  The  Observer  of 
London,  written  about  Speer  In  1944,  Is 
worth  recalling,  for  what  It  says  about  our 
own  time. 

"Speer  Is,  in  a  sense,  more  Important  for 
Germany  today  than  Hitler.  Hlnunler,  Ooer- 
Ing,  Goebbels,  or  the  generals.  They  all  have, 
In  a  way,  become  the  mere  auxiliaries  of  the 
man  who  actually  directs  the  giant  power 
machine — charged  with  drawing  from  It  the 
tnitTiTniim  effort  under  maximum  strain  .  .  . 
In  him  is  the  very  epitome  of  the  'man- 
agerial revolution.' " 

"Speer  Is  not  one  of  the  flamboyant  and 
picturesque  Nazis.  Whether  he  has  any  other 
than  conventional  political  opinions  at  all  Is 
tmknown.  He  might  have  joined  any  other 
political  party  which  gave  him  a  Job  and  a 
career.  He  Is  very  much  the  successful  aver- 
age man,  well  dressed,  civil,  noncorrupt,  very 
middle  class  In  his  style  of  life,  with  a  wife 
and  six  children.  .  .  .  [  He )  symbolizes  a  type 
which  Is  becoming  Increasingly  Important  in 
all  belligerent  countries:  the  pure  technician, 
the  classless  bright  young  man  without  back- 
ground, with  no  other  original  aim  than  to 
make  his  way  In  the  world  and  no  other 
means  than  his  technical  and  managerial 
ability.  It  is  the  lack  of  psychological  and 
eplrltual  ballast  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
handles  the  terrifying  technical  and  orga- 
nizational machinery  of  our  age,  which  makes 
this  slight  type  go  extremely  far  nowa- 
days. .  .  .  This  is  their  age;  the  Hitlers  and 
Himmlers  we  may  get  rid  of,  but  the  Speers, 
whatever  happens  to  this  particular  special 
roan,  will  long  be  with  us." 

And  so  they  are,  the  new  courtiers,  rising 
at  their  most  efficient  to  heights  where  they 
seem  very  close  to  becoming  the  organization, 
but  never  quite.  One  day,  we  are  surprised 
that  the  organization  has  sloughed  off  one 
brilliant  young  man  and  found  another  Im- 
mediately to  replace  him. 

In  a  thousand  conference  rooms,  where 
the  smell  of  moral  sterility  is  as  strong  as 
ether  in  a  hospital  corridor,  the  new 
coiirtlers  do  their  minuet  each  day  and  the 
organizations  slip  further  and  further  from 
reaUty. 

"How  many  of  us  [Reedy  asks]  have  sat 
without  protest  through  meetings  where 
glorified  nonentities  expounded  profound 
platitudes  In  the  non-thought  and  the  'in- 
novative' non-proposal?  How  many  of  us  have 
writhed  In  secret  agony  while  'dedicated' 
mediocrities  have  responded  with  the  orga- 
nization man's  version  of  Alleluia:  That 
g^bs  me.  Run  it  up  the  fiagpole  and  I'll 
salute  It' 7 

"These  obscenities  have  become  the  con- 
dition of  life  in  the  modem  world — In  busi- 
ness, in  labor,  in  liberal  and  conservative 
organizations,  in  publishing,  In  education, 
and  even  In  our  churches.  And  when  they 
reach  government,  where  decisions  are  life 
and  death  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, they  reach  the  lUtlmate  of  the  Intoler- 
able. .  .  . 

"Somehow  this  thing  must  be  made  hu- 
man again.  Somehow  we  must  learn  to 
govern  our  people  from  an  office  that  is  secu- 
lar and  not  from  a  court  that  is  sanctified. 
If  our  destruction  comes,  it  wrlll  be  because 
we  placed  our  faith — our  unquestioning 
faith — In  Institutions  that  were  only  brick 


and  wood  and  In  men  who  were  only  flesh 
and  blood  and  this  seems  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury." 

Speer's  persooai  lament  may  already  apply 
to  thousands  who  have  never  dreamed  of 
Nazism  and  serve  as  epitaph  for  generations 
to  come.  "Years  later,  in  Spandau,"  he 
writes,  "I  read  Ernst  Cassirer's  comment  on 
the  men  who  of  their  own  accord  threw  away 
man's  highest  privilege :  to  be  an  autonomous 
person. 

"Now  I  was  one  of  them." 


DRASTIC  CHANGES  NEEDED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  health  care  reform,  in  this 
country  is  generally  accepted,  although 
the  method  for  accomplishing  it  is  not. 

The  problem  facing  us  Is  twofold — 
there  is,  first  of  all,  an  imbalance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand;  there  are 
great  shortages  of  well-trained  medical 
personnel  and  a  need  for  adequate  facil- 
ities. The  second  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  those  personnel  and  facilities  which 
we  do  have  are  poorly  distributed  geo- 
graphically. 

To  put  it  another  way,  we  must  de- 
velop a  health  care  system  that  will  pro- 
vide the  same  high  level  of  service  to 
everyone  at  prices  all  can  afford. 

There  is  no  ofBcial  in  our  Govern- 
ment, reports  Victor  Cohn  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  "with  proper  author- 
ity to  help,  declared  responsible  for  de- 
veloping possible  solutions  to  the  grow- 
ing health  crisis." 

Mr.  Cohn  is  an  able  and  articulate  ob- 
server, and  what  he  has  to  say  should  be 
read  by  all  persons  interested  in  this 
pressing  national  problem.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Drastic  Changes  Needed  for  Better 
National  Health 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

What  this  country  needs  for  its  health  Is 
a  secretary  of  health.  It  needs  someone  in 
charge  of  this  floundering  area — an  official 
with  proper  authority  and  help,  declared  re- 
sponsible for  developing  possible  solutions 
to  the  growing  health  crisis. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  no  one 
such  official  now.  and  even  under  President 
Nixon's  new  federal  reorganization  plan — 
which  Includes  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, including  health — it  will  have  none 
without  some  drastic  further  changes. 

This  conclusion  seems  inescapable  to  this 
reporter  after  some  weeks  spent  watching 
the  highly  partisan  debate  over  how  to  pro- 
vide us  with  better  national  health.  Consider 
these  sickly  results  of  recent  federal  non- 
planning: 

The  Nixon  Administration  proposal  for 
national  health  Insurance  would  omit  a 
large  part  of  the  population,  though  insur- 
ing the  health  of  many  private  health  In- 
surers. 

The  most  publicized  counter-plan  the 
Kennedy-Griffiths  health  bill,  promises 
more.  But  a  health  specialist  for  the  Nation- 
al Urban  League  says  that:  "Nowhere  in  the 
myriad  of  bills,  resolutions  or  plans  ad- 
vanced to  date  is  there  any  clear  mandate  to 
establish  and  implement  with  speed  any  co- 
ordinated health  system." 

The  administration  and  Congressional 
health  forces  are  vying  to  construct  a  new 


crusade  against  cancer  to  cost  an  extra  MOO 

or  $200  million  a  year  just  to  start ^while 

research  la'^s  on  many  other  diseases  whose 
victims  also  sicken  and  die.  Research  areas 
like  over-population,  alcoholism,  heart  dig. 
e.i.se.  cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation  and 
children's  diseases  need  funds  too. 

Health  in  the  United  States  is  a  $70  bil- 
lion a  year  Industry.  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
are  costing  millions  more  than  anyone  ever 
predicted.  The  national  health  bill  may 
reach  $200  billion  in  another  20  years.  Yet 
only  in  the  past  year  has  this  administration 
even  begun  to  think  about  cheaper  health 
delivery.  La-t  year  it  spent  $1.6  billion  for 
biomedical  research,  but  less  than  $18  mil- 
lion for  health  delivery  research. 

There  has  been  equally  little  system* 
study  of  health,  as  versus  the  narrower  sub- 
ject of  medical  care.  Sweden  has  83  doctors 
per  100,000  population,  yet  has  half  the 
death  rate  among  middle-age  men  as  the 
U.S.  with  140  doctors  per  100,000.  Is  training 
more  doctors  and  paying  for  more  care  our 
most  economical  health  strategy?  No  one  li 
asking  this  question  on  any  respectable 
scale. 

Who  should?  No  one  knows.  Examine 
the  huge  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  which  may  soon  become  part 
of  an  even  more  Pentagonlan  Department 
of  Human  Resources,  and  you  find  an 
astonishing  lack  of  health  planning  at  any 
point.  Who's  responsible?  No  one — or  every 
one. 

A  parade  of  secretaries  has  failed  to  mas- 
ter HEW's  appalling  machinery,  though  a 
few — the  best  was  Wilbur  Cohen — made  a 
pretty  good  show  of  It.  Secretary  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson is  able,  bright  and  extraordinarily 
well  Informed  on  health  for  a  layman.  But 
he  would  probably  be  first  to  testify  that  he 
laclis  time  to  be  a  "secretary  of  health"  as 
well  as  secretary  of  HEW. 

The  department's  highest  health  official  1« 
not  even  an  undersecretary  but  one  of  seven 
assistant  secretaries.  All  with  some  pieces  of 
health  action.  This  assistant  secretaryship 
for  health  and  scientific  affairs  was  slated  to 
go  to  Dr.  John  Knowles  (director  of  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital)  at  the  outset  of 
the  Nixon  era.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  late  Sen.  Everett  Dirkaen 
of  Illinois  (AMA  headquarters)  opposed 
Knowles.  And  health  lost.  During  a  fight  that 
lasted  for  months,  HEW's  various  health 
tasks  were  grabbed  by  various  assistant  sec- 
retaries, deputies,  "assistemts  to,"  etc. 

A  nice  man.  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  finally 
got  the  job.  He  had  been  a  good  dean  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  Medical 
School.  Washington  was  different.  He  never 
did  get  control. 

Suddenly  health  heated  up.  Sen.  Kennedy 
began  calling  It  "the  country's  fastest-grow- 
ing failing  business"  and  proposing  solutions. 
Says  one  administration  official:  "In  Septem- 
ber there  wb.s  a  decision  that  this  was  a  year 
of  health.  So  a  hysterical  exercise  began. 
There  were  no  health  plans  on  the  shelf,  as 
there  should  have  been."  

In  February,  practically  panting,  HEW 
Undersecretary  John  G.  Veneman  (ex-MedJ- 
care-Medlcald  chairman  in  the  California 
legislature).  Deputy  Undersecretary  Robert 
PatrlcelU  (a  lawyer)  and  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation  Lewis  Butler  (a 
lawyer)  presented  the  Nixon  "National 
Health  Partnership."  It  would  require  busi- 
nessmen and  employees  to  chip  in  for  a  high 
minimum  level  of  group  insurance;  It  would 
provide  most  low-income  families  private 
policies  paid  for  entirely  or  in  part  by  the 
government. 

But  part-time  employees  would  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  group  plan.  Low-income  famillee 
would  get  only  30  days'  hospital  care  per 
illness.  Low-income  singles  or  marrleds  with- 
out children  would  still  get  only  present  wel- 
fare medicine  or  Medicaid.  Those  65  and  over 
would  be  left  with  Medicare,  which  is  paying 
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l«s  than  half  their  health  costs.  They  would 
have  to  start  paying  part  of  their  hospltal- 
jaBtion  on  13th  Instead  of  61st  day  (while 
being  relieved  of  one  $5.30-a-month  charge) . 

Health  experts  immediately  told  the  Ken- 
nedy health  subcommittee  that  Mr.  Nixon 
apparently  wanted  to  charge  the  old  less 
when  they're  well  but  more  when  they're 
sick.  Under  the  group  plan,  a  $7,0<X)-a-year 
worker  might  have  to  pay  $1,800,  a  quarter 
of  ills  salary,  for  a  $5,000  Illness. 

Also,  critics  have  emphasized,  the  admin- 
istration plan  rests  almost  entirely  on  ex- 
tending private  (Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield  and 
oonunerclal)  insurance.  The  commercial  sec- 
tor may  be  a  weak  reed. 

The  February  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion Bulletin  showed  that  opwrating  "ex- 
penses" of  commercial  Insurors  for  group 
health  policies  averaged  13  per  cent  of  pre- 
mium Income  In  1969.  Expenses  of  non-profit 
Blue  Cross  plans  averaged  6  per  cent.  Social 
Security's  expenses  in  operating  Medicare 
were  between  2  and  3  ■per  cent  (omitting  rent 
and  many  other  hidden  costs). 

Major  health  insurors  like  Prudential  and 
Aetna  replied  that  their  expenses  were  only 
about  4','i  per  cent  for  large  groups — and, 
given  a  government  mandate  to  cover  much 
of  the  country,  they  could  do  as  well  as  Blue 
Cross. 

Maybe  so.  Scrutiny  of  the  1969  figures  of 
even  the  biggest,  most  efficient  firms  (like 
Aetna,  Equitable,  Metropolitan  Life)  shows 
that  their  overall  group  coverage  of  expenses 
ran  9  and  10  per  cent.  Exp>enses  of  smaller 
firms  ran  as  high  as  26  or  50  or  even  nearly 
100  per  cent  In  a  large  number  of  cases. 

Bankers  Multiple  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Chicago,  an  advertiser  of  "Medlceu-e  supple- 
mental protection"  In  The  Wtahlngton  Post 
and  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Feb.  28. 
"earned"  $5,270,399  in  premiums  in  1969,  but 
paid  out  only  $2,248,273.  The  rest  was  "ex- 
penses." (Figures  from  Chilton's  Spectator, 
annual  health  insurance  review  Issue,  Sep- 
tember, 1970). 

The  Administration  has  promised  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  health  Insurors.  It  is  clear 
that  It  w.U  have  to  regulate  most  of  them 
out  of  existence — or  that  Sen.  Kennedy  may 
be  right  when  he  questions  putting  a  na- 
tional system  in  the  hands  of  a  demonstrably 
high-cost  industry. 

Yet  no  one  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
a  new  government  plan  can  control  costs 
any  better  than  the  government  has  under 
Medicare.  Sen.  Kennedy's  hearings  have  shed 
«ome  light  and  more  heat — because  they 
have  mainly  been  an  adversary  procedure  be- 
tween the  Massachusetts  senator  and  his  ad- 
ministration, AMA  and  private  health  in- 
surance foes. 

It  is  perfectly  true  politically  that  Kennedy 
must  build  support  for  his  own  national 
health  plan  or  see  it  tossed  In  the  waste- 
basket  when  Wilbur  Mills  Introduces  his 
plan. 

But  is  there  any  better  way  to  develop  a 
national  health  plan?  In  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  Conservatives.  Labor  and 
the  British  Medical  Association  agreed  one 
was  needed.  The  famous  Beveridge  Commis- 
sion produced  a  plan,  which  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  political  debate.  It  had  defects.  But 
It  at  least  followed  dispassionate  examina- 
tion of  all  the  alternatives. 

The  United  States  Is  sick,  of  course,  of 
dead-end  commissions  as  substitutes  for  ac- 
tion. But  in  this  case — where  there  is  al- 
ready wide  agreement  among  all  parties  that 
a  new  health  plan  is  necessary — why  couldn't 
Congress :  ( i )  agree  by  resolution  on  the  goal 
(as  much  health  care  for  everyone  as  the 
country  can  afford)  :  (2)  create  r  commls- 
«lon  to  propose  either  one  or  alternate  plans; 
(3)  then  subject  these  to  political  debate? 

As  to  the  missing  health  boss  or  planner 
In  the  Department  of  HEW  or  whatever  it  be- 
comes,   Dr.    Edmimd    D.    Pellegrtno    of    the 


State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
has  now  been  asked  to  succeed  Dr.  E^geberg. 
He  Is,  it  is  said,  a  good  and  strong  ULan.  But 
If  the  President's  new  reorganization  Is 
adopted,  he  wlU  find  himself  (as  mere  "ad- 
ministrator for  health")  toppeid  by  a  secre- 
tary, deputy  secretary,  tindersecretary  and 
assistant  secretary,  and  who  knows  how  many 
"assistants  to." 

The  canny  Wilbur  Cohen's  current  answer 
is:  make  the  top  health  official  (and  the  top 
education  and  welfare  officials)  "secretaries" 
too — under  the  secretary  of  the  larger  de- 
partment. This  may  sotind  like  a  small 
change,  he  argues,  but  "you  could  get  a 
better  man  for  the  job;  it  would  give  him 
more  prestige  In  the  government;  It  would 
give  him  acceptance  by  the  professionals  In 
his  field."  It  is  at  least  one  mechanism  that 
might  say  clearly:  this  Is  the  responsible 
health  man,  where  no  one  with  real  prestige 
and  authority  is  responsible  now. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SEPARATION 
OF  POWERS  HOLDS  HEARINGS  ON 
EXECUTIVE  IMPOUNDMENT  OP 
APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
23,  1971,  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  began  3  days  of  hearings  on 
a  very  important  question  involving  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine. 

The  impoundment,  by  the  executive, 
of  fimds  appropriated  by  Congress  Is  an 
occurrence  which  has  been  practiced  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
since  almost  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic, but  which  has  increased  enormously 
in  the  past  few  years.  During  the  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  has  been  fortu- 
nate to  hear  from  several  witnesses  who 
voiced  grave  concerns  over  our  svstem 
of  checks  and  balances  in  the  face  of 
executive  thwarting  of  congressional  In- 
tent when  fimds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress are  manipulated  by  the  administra- 
tion to  effect  a  policy  not  in  conformity 
w^ith  that  which  Congress  directed. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  all  other  interested  persons,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  my  opening  statement  at 
these  hearings  and  a  partial  list  cf  im- 
poundments by  the  executive  branch  as 
of  February  23,  1971,  supplied  to  the 
subcommittee  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  list  dees  not  in- 
clude $1,925  million  for  low-rent  public 
housing  and  $732.1  million  for  the  model 
cities  program  which  were  impounded  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  as  of  March  1,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  list  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Opening  Statement  or  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr.,  Chairman,  SiTBcOMicnTEE  on  Separa- 
tion OF  Powers  of  the  Committee  on  the 
JtJDiciART  AT  Hearings  on  Executive  Im- 
poundment OP  Appropriated  FIjnds  March 
23,  1971 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers today  begins  hearings  on  a  subject  that 
goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine;  the  Impoundment  by 
the  Executive  branch  of  funds  duly  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

The  growing  practice  of  Executive  im- 
potmdment  Is  yet  another  in  a  long  line  of 
developments  In  the  operation  of  our  nation- 
al Government  which  erode  the  powers  of  the 


legislative  branch  and  contribute  to  the 
steady  deterioration  of  the  constitutional 
principles   upon   which  this  nation  rests. 

Impotindlng — or  reserving,  freezing,  with- 
holding, sequestering,  depending  on  seman- 
tical choice — Is  not  a  new  concept,  and  when 
undertaken  for  proper  purposes,  it  may  be 
quite  iiseful  in  effecting  economy.  Various 
procedures  have  been  used  over  the  yesu-s,  the 
most  common  being  the  reserving  of  funds 
to  prevent  deficiencies  In  a  Federal  program, 
or  to  effect  savings.  Impoundment  also  some- 
times occurs  when  Congress,  for  some  special 
reason  such  as  war  or  economic  uzu'est,  passes 
appropriations  as  nothing  more  than  ceilings 
on  expenditures,  leaving  it  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Executive  branch  to  expend  the 
funds.  Moreover,  Impoundment  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  a  specific  congressional  man- 
date. Under  any  of  these  forms  of  Impound- 
ment, the  Executive  branch  Is  permitted — or 
required — to  withhold  funds  under  certain 
specified  conditions. 

However,  Impoundment  unfortunately  oc- 
curs under  circumstances  when  the  Execu- 
tive branch,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  wishes  to 
avoid  expending  sums  which  the  Congress 
has  explicitly  directed  to  be  spent  for  some 
particular  purpose.  It  is  this  situation  which 
poses  a  threat  to  our  system  of  Government 
and  which  so  patently  violates  the  separation, 
of  powers  principle. 

Let  it  be  established  at  the  outset  that 
neither  I  nor  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
who  are  concerned  over  this  problem  wish 
the  Executive  branch  to  exi>end  the  taxpay- 
er's money  foolishly.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is 
well  known  that  I  advocate  a  balanced  na- 
tional budget  and  ever  greater  economy  in 
the  Government.  Nor  is  this  a  partisan  prob- 
lem. Impoundment  has  occurred  under  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  administrations,  and 
Is  as  objectionable  under  one  as  under  the 
other. 

In  fact,  the  Anti-Deficiency  Acts  of  1905  and 
1906,  provide  that  appropriated  monies  may 
"be  so  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other  al- 
lotments as  to  prevent  expenditures  In  one 
portion  of  the  year  which  may  necessitate 
deficiency  or  additional  appropriations  to 
complete  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  said  appropriations  are  made."  >  These 
Acts  were  passed  as  an  aid  to  economy,  but 
the  impoundment  process  has,  over  the  years, 
evolved  into  a  major  policy  tool.  By  employ- 
ing impoundment  for  policy  reasons,  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  has,  on  many  occasions,  nulli- 
fied policies  of  Congress  which  had  been  en- 
acted into  appropriations  statutes. 

Under  the  Constitution,  all  legislative  pow- 
er is  vested  in  the  Congress,  including  the 
power  to  appropriate  money.  Article  I,  section 
9,  provides  that  "No  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  In  Consequence  of 
Appropriations  made  by  Law."  As  one  scholar, 
Leonard  D.  White,  in  his  book,  The  Federal- 
ists, said,  the  Pounding  Fathers  took  the 
utmost  care  ".  .  .to  ensure  that  public  funds 
would  be  legally  expended,  to  prevent  either 
misapplication  or  embezzlement,  and  to 
guarantee  that  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  the  people  would  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  how  miLch  money 
should  be  provided,  the  sources  from  which 
it  should  be  derived,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  should  be  applied."  [Emphasis  sup- 
plied.] 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  given 
no  role  In  legislation  save  for  the  power  to 
recommend  "such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient"  provided  in  Article 
2,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  pow- 
er granted  him  under  Article  I,  section  7, 
to  veto  measures  passed  by  the  Congress, 
subject  to  being  over-ridden  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  houses.  He  does  have  the  clear 


'  Act   of   February   27.    1906,   Chapter   610. 
Section  3,  34  Stat.  48-49). 
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responsibility  to  "Take  Care  that  the  Laws  be 
faithfully  executed,"  as  required  by  Article 
2,  section  3.  Certainly  the  Founding  Fathers 
did  not  Intend  to  give  the  President  any  dis- 
cretion when  they  Imposed  that  duty  upon 
him.  On  the  contrary,  they  Intended  that  he 
execute  all  laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  Ir- 
respective of  any  personal,  political,  or  phil- 
osophical views  he  might  have. 

He  has  no  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  decide  which  laws  will  be  executed 
or  to  what  extent  they  will  be  enforced.  Yet, 
by  using  the  impounding  technique,  the 
President  is  able  to  do  Just  that.  He  Is  also 
able  to  effect  policy  by  determining  which  of 
the  laws  passed  by  Congrees  he  will  enforce 
and  to  what  extent. 

It  is  equaJly  evident  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended  to  limit  the  veto  power  of 
the  F^resident  to  the  procedure  outlined  In 
Article  I.  Section  7.  which  gives  him  only  a 
limited  veto,  subject  to  being  overridden  by 
the  Confess.  Yet  under  the  impoundment 
procedure  the  President  Is,  in  effect,  able  to 
veto  measures  absolutely,  after  they  have 
been  passed  by  the  Congrese  and  signed  by 
him. 

Perhaps  even  more  shocking  Is  the  fact 
that  impoundment  enables  the  President  to 
effect  an  Item  or  line  veto  Such  a  power 
clearly  Is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution 
which  only  emixjwers  him  to  veto  entire  bills. 
Thus,  by  impounding  appropriated  funds,  the 
President  is  able  to  modify,  reshape,  or 
nullify  completely,  laws  pwssed  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  thereby  making  legislative  policy 
through  Executive  power.  Such  an  Illegal 
exercise  of  the  power  of  his  office  flies  directly 
In  the  face  of  clear  constitutional  provisions 
to  the  contrary. 

In  this  era.  the  piowers  of  the  Executive 
branch  have  become  dominant  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  governmental  structure.  The 
"power  of  the  purse"  Is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining tools  which  Congress  can  use  to 
oversee  and  control  the  burgeoning  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Congress  Is  constitutionally 
obligated  to  make  legislative  policy,  and  Is 
accountable  to  the  citizens  for  carrying  out 
that  obligation.  The  Impoundment  practice 
seriously  interferes  with  the  successful  ojjera- 
tlon  of  that  principle  and  places  Congress  in 
the  paradoxical  and  belittling  role  of  having 
to  lobby  the  Executive  branch  to  carry  out 
the  laws  it  passes. 

The  impoundment  practice  has  existed 
throughout  this  century,  although  It  did  not 
reach  Its  height  until  the  depression  and  the 
war  years,  when  it  became  a  means  of  coping 
with  economic  pressures  and  the  necessity 
of  centralizing  the  management  of  the  na- 
tion's wax  effort  While  many  observers  feel 
that  impoundment  during  the  war  years 
appeared  at  the  time  to  be  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  President's  war  powers,  the 
practice  unfortunately  did  not  abate  follow- 
ing the  war,  but  has  exp>anded  steadily  since 
that  time,  spreading  from  military  spending 
to  the  civilian  sphere. 

The  increase  In  Impoundment  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time,  and  Individual  members  have 
decried  its  use:  however,  the  practice  has 
never  been  studied  in  depth  by  a  congres- 
sional committee  and  one  administration 
after  another  has  engaged  In  imooundlng 
with  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  Subcommittee  In  1969  attempted  to 
gather  information  from  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government  regarding  the  ex- 
tent of  Impoundment,  the  amount  of  money 
being  imnounded  and  for  what  projects,  and 
the  constitutional  grounds  upon  which  the 
practice  was  based.  The  Subcommittee  wrote 
every  department,  agency,  commission,  and 
board  In  the  Government  requesting  that 
they  submit  a  comnlete  listing  of  Impounded 
funds  appropriated  for  their  use  for  the  fiscal 
years  1945-1969.  The  nearly  40  polite  replies 


received  by  the  Subcommittee  demonstrated 
the  dltflcuity  lii  obtaining  sub.stantlve  infor- 
mation at>out  impoundments.  One  particular 
example  was  the  response  submitted  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
has  since  been  reorganized  as  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  document,  en- 
titled "Examples  of  Reserves  Established  Un- 
der Specified  Circumstances.  1945-1969". 
presented  a  very  sparse  listing  of  so-called 
"reserving"  actions,  and  failed  to  mention 
many  examples  of  Impoundment  cited  by 
.scholarly  writers  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  the 
only  "example.-;"  Included  were  those  which 
le.ist  brought  the  Impoundment  practice  Into 
question.  The  report  did  not  even  allude  to 
such  blatant  Incidents  of  impoundment  as 
the  cancellation  of  the  aircraft  carrier  For- 
restal  in  1950. 

From  fragmentary  reports,  of  course,  we 
know  that  Impoundment  has  been  a  wide- 
spread practice  since  World  War  IT.  It  has 
bee:i  used  extensively  where  Congress  has 
appropriated  money  in  addition  to  what  the 
President  has  requested  in  his  budget.  These 
"add-on"  funds  have  been  Impounded  on  a 
number  of  occasions  by  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower. Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon. 

One  question  we  shall  try  to  answer  In 
these  hearings  Is  whether  Impounding  is  be- 
ing practiced  more  today  than  In  the  past. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  it  has  been  re- 
vealed that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
placed  in  reserve  or  otherwi.se  left  unappro- 
priated a  total  of  more  than  $12  billion  of 
appropriated  funds.  A  list  submitted  by  OMB 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
vealed that  $11,145  billion  was  in  this  status 
as  of  February  23.  1971.  Later  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  indicated  that  another 
$1,124  billion  appropriated  for  urban  pro- 
grams was  also  in  reserve.  According  to  my 
off-hand  calculations,  this  total  of  $12.2  bil- 
lion represents  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  controllable  Items  in  President  Nixon's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971.  If  I  am  wrong  on 
this  score,  then  we  want  to  clear  this  matter 
up  during  the  hearings. 

At  this  time,  I  will  Insert  Into  the  record 
( 1 )  the  list  of  monies  in  reserve  or  otherwise 
unapportloned  as  of  February  23,  1971,  (2) 
a  list  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  of  funds  for  his  de- 
partment's programs  which  were  In  reserve 
on  March  1,  1971.  and  (3)  the  letter  of  May 
28,  1969,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
the  Subcommittee. 

Participating  today  in  our  discussion  of 
the  questions  involving  the  President's  power 
to  Impound  appropriated  funds  will  be 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  Joseph  L.  Alloto,  mayor  of  San 
Prandsco;  Representative  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett of  Florida:  F.  C.  Turner,  administrator 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration:  and 
William  J.  Driver,  a  former  administrator  of 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

On  Wednesday,  we  expect  to  have  with  us 
Caspar  Weinberger,  deputy  director  of  the 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget;  Professor 
Harvey  Manefleld  of  Ooliunbla  University; 
Raymond  C.  Coulter,  deputy  solicitor  of  the 
Interior  Dejjartment;  and  Dr.  Warren  J. 
Wisby,  director  of  the  National  Fisheries  and 
Aquarium. 

On  Thursday,  panelists  will  Include  Profes- 
sor Joseph  Cooper  of  Rice  University;  Pro- 
fessor Brownlee  Sands  Corrln  of  Goucher 
College:  William  G.  Rehnqulst,  assistant  at- 
torney general,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  De- 
I>artment  of  Justice;  Elmer  B.  Staats,  comp- 
troller general  of  the  United  States;  and 
Robert  Keller,  assistant  comptroller  general. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  for  all  three 
days  Professor  S.  Loch  Johnson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Professor  Johnson  was  Instrumental  In  as- 
sisting Senator  Church  assemble  materials 
and  research  for  his  article  on  Impoundments 


which  was  published  last  year  in  the  Stan- 
ford Law  Review.  I  will  insert  Senator 
Church's  article  In  the  record  at  a  later  Ume. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  have  with  us  Pro- 
fessor Preble  Stolz  of  the  University  of  Call- 
fomia  School  of  Law  at  Berkeley,  now  Visit- 
ing Professor  of  Law,  Yale  University,  who 
will  take  part  In  these  discussions  through- 
out  the  three  days.  Professor  Stolz  has  aided 
this  Subcommittee  in  its  past  studies  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  been  kind 
enough  to  lend  us  the  services  of  Louis  Fisher, 
an  analyslst  on  the  staff  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  formerly  assistant 
professor.  Queens  College,  who  has  written 
three  very  helpful  articles  on  this  subject, 
which  I  shall  also  Insert  In  the  record  at  a 
later  period.  We  are  delighted  to  have  Mr. 
Fisher  with  us  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings  as  a  special  consultant. 

I  also  would  like  to  acknowledge  at  this 
time  the  valuable  contribution  to  this  In- 
quiry which  has  been  made  by  Mary  Louise 
Ramsey,  a  legislative  attorney  In  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  The  Library  of  Congress. 
Three  years  ago.  Miss  Ramsey  did  exhaustive 
research  at  the  Committee's  request  and 
prepared  for  us  a  memorandum  on  Impound- 
ment. Recently,  she  updated  this  earlier 
work,  and  I  will  Insert  these  two  outstand- 
ing memoranda  In  the  record  at  a  later 
time. 

Last — but  not  least  by  any  means — we 
are  pleased  to  welcome  the  Subcommittee's 
dlstlnqulshed  professional  consultants,  who 
have  rendered  great  service  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee during  the  past  several  years.  I 
welcome  Professors  Philip  B.  Kurland  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  Alexander 
M.  Blckel,  and  Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr.,  of  Yale 
Law  School,  and  Arthur  S.  Miller  of  The 
George  Washington  University  National  Law 
Center. 

Status  or  Amount  Resehved  or  Othjerwisj 

Unapportioni:d  as  op  February  23,  1971 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Human  resources: 
Special     milk     program,     Agricul- 
ture   a 

Community  education 6 

School  assistance  In  Federally  af- 
fected   areas 10 

Higher    education 13 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health : 

Regional  medical  programs 34 

Buildings   and   facilities. 4 

Indian  health  facilities 1 

Medical  facilities  construction..  2 
National  Institutes  of  Health; 

Buildings  and  facilities 7 

Research  institutes 10 

Rehabilitation  services  and  facul- 
ties    2 

Programs  for  the  aging 1 

HEW  trust  fund   (permanent) 21 

National   Science  FVjundatlon 10 

Economic  development : 

Appalachian       regional       develop)- 

ment    191 

Regional     development     programs. 

Commerce    1 

National  security: 

Foreign  military  assistance 200 

Dep.vtment  of  Defense — Military,-  1,334 
Other: 

Executive  Office  of  the  President..  * 

Foreign  economic  assistance 215 

Agriculture: 

Farmers  Home  Administration..  180 
Other  Agriculture: 

Current  ^1 

Permanent  236 

Commerce    ^ 

Corps  of  EJngineers *3 

Panama  Canal  and  other  civil  func- 
tions      ^ 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development:  was  not  the  case.   Instead.   CBS   again  performance,  writtenby  Rred  W.  Friendly,  a 

Baslc^  water  and  sewer  faculties  used  film  clips,  edited  as  before  by  CBS  f'^^^.r.ff''*Tf,'l^,nn'^^onf^  n^t^t 

n^rlene^ "-        ^0  editors.  These  clips  featured  comxnents  L^^^.3^^^'rr,^n^cXrbficlSlt 

Urban  renewal iiw  ^y     yj^g     President    Agnew,     Secretary  journalism"    must   share   the   responsibility 

^M  tmnai  Park  Service  road  con-  Laird,  and  Congressman  Hebert  on  the  for  public  misunderstanding  of  the  sltua- 

tniction            -     -  -          71  ^^^  production.  Mr.   Agnew's  remarks  tlon   in   Indochina.   Speaking   of   the   years 

Indian    Affairs'  road'  construe-  were  apparently  cuts  from  a  speech  he  when  he.  Friendly,  was  the  man  In  charge 

tlon                  64  made,  and  from  a  news  conference,  and  a  at  cbs,  he  sa>-s,  "The  mistakes  we  made  in 

ReciamaVion  loan  program 19  CBS   commentator   commented   on   the  1964  and  1965  almost  outran  those  of  the 

"^n'^^r'*""^  33  Clip?- There  was  no  attempt  by  the  net-  ^^^t^ing  missing  from  Mr.  Friendly's 
£"  1;; ""  56  ^^'"^  ^  ^^^°^  presentation  of  a  point-by-  recitation  is  any  suggestion  that  the  tele- 
Permanent —           oo  point  analysis  of  the  inaccuracies  of  its  vision  medium  lends  itself  in  a  peculiar  way 

^^aV     Aviation     Admlnlstra-  production                                ,     •     •     v,  •  .  *°  distortion  of  fact,  -mis  reporter  has  near- 

'^  "^             _                       _                   970  Fortunately,  such  an  analysis,  m  brief,  ly  forty  years  of  experience  on  newspapers 

Federal  iilKhway'AdminisVrationT  appears  in  the  April  issue  of  Air  Force  and  magazines,  including  more  than  a  decade 

current             .- 411  magazine,    written    by    Senior    Editor  operating  from  the  copy  desk  of  a  metropoli- 

Permanent:      Highway     trust  Claude  Witze.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  '^   ^^l^^    ^^AV?^.f  ^""^^  ^f^^J^  ^ 

fund                                    ...    6.852  that  the  artirle  be  nrinted  In  the  Record  brought  up  wiUiln  toat  same  forty-year  pe- 

^  ^     ,     B<:n;;;A""irtmrn)7trn  .          ?  arucie  DC  printeo  in  tne  kecord  ^.^^   ^  j^^^.^  watched  it  closely  and  confess 

Federal      Railroad      Admlnlstra-  at  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  for  exami-  tjiat  I  never  was  impressed  by  its  Ur.pact  un- 

tion    .-----  — o^  nation  by  Senators.  tu    Lee    Harvey    0:=wald    was    murdeded    on 

Coast  }^^^l^- -'"----"-                      ,„Q  Following  the  portion  called  "rebuttal"  camera.  No  newspaper  or  magazine  ever  wUl 

^^."^ni   .Sfr^^es  Admln^tr^tton"           71  by  the  network  last  week,  there  was  pre-  duplicate  that  1963  performance  m  Dallas. 

Nauonal    Ae^naulfcT   and    S^^e  sented  what  was  supposed  to  be.  I  pre-  Jet.  If  I  saw  It  today.  I  would  demand  con- 

Adnlstr^Uon       . --—          20  sume.   a   rebuttal   to   the   rebuttal.  This  flrmat'on  that  the  event  took  place  at  all 

P^Tcredit  Administration 260  was  the  la.t  word  from  the  network-  ^^r^'^iron^^rm^S.'' ^p^.^ip^i.* 

District  of  Columbia 87  featuring   the   president   of   CBS   News,  ^^^^  ^  ^.^^^  ..^^jetv  of  source  material  and 

Other  agencies -. »  Richard  S.  Salant,  reading  his  prepared  giued  together  to  make  a  visual  product  that 

11  145  statement.  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Koop.  a  CBS  could  be  marketed  to  some  huckster  of  tooth- 
Total  .  yij,g  president  in  Washington,  provided  paste  or  gasoline,  and  then  turn  out  to  be 

^^—^^K^-^—  me    an    luicorrected    proof    of    Mr.    Sa-  a  winner  of  the  Peabody  Award. 

lanfs  statement.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-        m  support  of  this  professional  skepticism, 

"THE  SELLING  OF  THE  PENTAGON"  Democrat,  in  an  editorial  comment  on  ^'^  ^^.I^  ^he  performance  of  Mr    Friendly  s 

REVISITED  salanfs  prepared  statement,  in  which  he  ^d^^J  a'^"Ner^eciai-^and'3"?aiT^ 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President  last  week,  ^^i^  "^^  subject  himself  to  questioning  ...pj^g  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  it  ran  for  one 

the   Columbia    Broadcasting    System ^y  nonpartisan  reporters  or  by  any  re-  hour,  with  commercials,  and  featured  a  rec- 

CBS-rebroadca^t  its  visual  and  audio  Porters,  said  that  Mr.  Salant  made  the  nation  of  the  script  by  CBS's  farismatlc 

nrT^tinn    which  the  network  called  a  ^runt  of  his  defense  a  sweeping  state-  Roger  Mudd.  Mr.  Mudd  did  not  write  the 

H™pnt^U  StiS^'^P  qplTinfof?^^  ment  that  all  of  the  charges  could  be  re-  script;  he  was  burdened  with  it.  The  show's 

documentary,  entitled   The  Sellmg  of  the  ^^^^    ^et  his  answers  to  most  of  the  Producer  works  in  New  York.  He  is  reported 

Pentagon.  cnprifir  nrfusations  were  evasive  ^°  ^^  thlrty-four-year-old  Peter  Davis,  who 

Some  have  suggested  that  CBS  inten-  specinc  accusations  \^ere  evasive^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  months  work- 

Uonally  made  the  lack  of  objectivity  in  l  askunanimous  consent  mat  tne  onei  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  "documenury."  Mr.  Davis  does 

the  production   obvious   In   order   that  Globe-Democrat  editorial  also  be  printed  not  appear  to  make  any  claim  to  objectivity 

there  would  be  a  public  outcry  against  ^^}^^  Record  followmg  my  remarks.  m  his  work.  He  is  making  a  charge:  that  the 

it  to  stimulate  interest  for  a  rebroadcast  ^  M^.   President.   Mr.   Salant   read   the  Department  of  Defense  spends  a  v^t  amount 

with  the  resultant  profit  made  available  f°"°^v^ng  ^^'^  ^^"tence  of  his  statement:  ^^^^^^^^^^  °^^P^„7fJ*^^^^_^^^              ^g 

by  commercial  sponsors  for  the  second  No  one  has  refuted  the  essential  accuracy  P,^^^irUPP,73:^ors° Vn'^d  ST 

time.  If  this  were  the  intent  of  the  net-  °^  ^^^  ^"'"^  of  the  Pentagon.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

work,  its  venture  was  successful.  There  This  first  sentence  in  itself  reflects  the         This  magazine  has  neither  the  space  nor 

certainly  was  public  outcry  against  the  lack  of  objectivity  CBS  used  in  present-  the  desire  to  do  a  detaUed  critique  of  "The 

biased  nature  of  the  production,  and  its  ing  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  If  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  but  we  have  ex- 

inaccuracies.  The  public  was  aghast.  Mr.  Salant  chose  to  be  objective,  he  would  ?°^°^*l|^°"f3?  °^  ^L^y.fu^°^^^^J^L^^ 

..,..,.,,,.               •        „  L  ,                .  J     ,,.,•                   ■    ■                   _     V,  leaves  CBS  with  a  credibility  gap  wider  than 

At  least  this  is  the  unpression  I  have  have  said:  "In  my  opinion,  no  one  has  ^^^  canyons  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Here  is  an 

got  from  reading  my  mail — both  from  refuted  the  essential   accuracy   of  the  example: 

Wyoming  and  from  other  States — in  re-  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."                                   At  one  point,  early  in  the  script,  Mr.  Mudd. 

gard  to  the  original  broadcast  and  the  i  presume  that  that  is  his  opinion.  I  the  narrator,  transitions  to  a  new  sequence 

rebroadcast.  I  am  pleased  that  CBS  made  hold  to  the  other  view.  in  Mr.  Davis'  portrayal  with  a  paragraph  of 

the  decision  to  rebroadcast  the  program.  There  being  no  objection,   the   items  ^"""^   sentences.  We  will  examine  the  sen- 

In  my  view,  the  program  was  a  prime  ex-  v,-ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^Mu^D°'^-The  PenUeon  has  a  team  of  colo- 

S  M°^.  the  failure  by  a  major  network  ,,  follows :  ne!f  tourin?thrcoSftr?  £."ect,^e  on  fore£i 

to  hold  to  the  precepts  of  fairness  and  following  is  the  complete  Text  or  the  policy." 

accuracy.  The  second  broadcast  came  at  column  'AniPowEK  m  the  news."  by  The  team  to  which  he  refers  comes  from 
a  time  when  many  of  the  inaccuracies  senior  edptob  CLAtiDE  Witze.  as  it  will  the  industrial  college  of  the  Armed  Forces 
had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  A"pf.ar  in  the  forthcoming  April  1971  (ICAF).  with  headquarters  here  In  Wash- 
public,  and  the  average  viewer  was  thus  Issue  or  Am  force  Magazine,  the  Pub-  Ington.  There  are  four  colonels  on  the  team — 
enabled  to  see  for  himself  just  how  far  iirAxioN-  of  the  air  force  Association  two  from  the  Army  and  one  each  from  the 
afield  CBS  had  strayed  In  the  oroduc-  The  winter  issue  of  the  Columbia  Jour-  Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps.  There  is  also 
tion  I  commend  CBS  for  hftvinc- thP  riP-  nalism  Review,  a  quarterly  published  at  the  a  Navy  captain,  and,  totally  Ignored  by  CBS. 
cencv  to  XroarirnTt  ihP  nrn^ro^^^  The  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  a  foreign-service  officer  from  the  State  De- 
nlhf  nf  tvff  f  .  ?f  l,f  program  m  the  j^^,^^^^^^^  j^  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  partment.  They  are  not  "touring  the  coun- 
iigm  oime  lacts  about  it.  ^^^^^  of  how  the  press  has  performed  In  try."  They  have  a  briefing  on  national- 
However,  Mr.  President,  with  the  covering  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  only  pos-  security  policy  that  Is  given  seven  times  a 
second  showing,  CBS  also  broadcast  a  sible  conclusion  a  reader  of  these  eight  es-  year,  no  more  and  no  less.  ICAF  Is  not  men- 
20-minute  program  which  was  bUled  by  says  can  reach  is  that  the  press  has  done  a  tloned  In  the  CBS  script,  and  there  la  no 
the  network  as  a  rebuttal  to  "The  Sell-  deplorable  job.  No  matter  what  epithet*  you  reference  to  the  mission  of  the  college.  A  TV 
ing  of  the  Pentagon  "  might  want  to  hurl  at  the  political  admin-  camerman  who  visited  the  school  could  easUy 

I  hflH  Pvr.A,.io^   ft,»f   t»,»  ,,»f„ 1,  i„  Istratlons  In  Washington  and  Saigon,  at  the  take  a  picture  in  the  lobby  of  a  wall  Inscrlp- 

tenriS  tn  rf.!^^^     I^               network  m-  ^^j^^^,  hierarchy,  at  the  military-Industrial  tlon  that  says: 

jenaea  to  provide  the  over-the-air  time  complex,   and   at  the  doves   or  the   hawks,         "Our  liberties  rest  with  our  people,  upon 

lor  a  point-by-point  rebuttal  by  a  De-  even  more  heated  epithets  could  Justifiably  the  scope  and  depth  of  their  understanding 

lense    Department    representative    who  be  thrown  at  the  purveyors  of  ink  and  elec-  of  the  nation's  spiritual,  political,  military, 

had  conducted  an  in-depth  study  and  tronlc  signals.  and  economic  realities.  It  is  the  high  mission 

appraisal  of   the  CBS  production.  This  There  is  one  examination  of  television's  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
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to  develop  such  understanding  among  our 
people  and  their  nUUtary  and  civilian  lead- 
ers." 

The  quote  Is  attributed  to  I>wlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, who  spoke  those  words  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  college  In  1960.  He  understood  the 
requirement,  perhajw  more  clearly  than  any 
other  man  In  oiir  history. 

The  ICAP"  national-security  policy  briefing 
is  designed  for  the  education  of  Reserve  offi- 
cers from  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
not  primarily  for  the  general  public.  The  rea- 
son the  team,  Including  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  oflBcer,  gives  It  In  seven  locations  each 
year  is  to  reduce  travel  expenses  by  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  for  Reserve  officers  to 
visit  the  college.  None  of  this  was  explained 
by  CBS. 

MtJDD.  "We  found  them  (the  ICAF  team] 
In  Peoria,  111.,  where  they  were  invited  to 
speak  to  a  mixed  audience  of  civilians  and 
military  Reservists." 

Here  we  have  a  use  of  the  word  "found" 
that  would  not  be  permitted  by  a  competent 
newspaper  copy  editor.  CBS  was  told  that 
Peoria  was  on  the  schedule,  and  the  CBS 
camera  crew  spent  three  days  at  the  seminar 
In  that  city  with  the  concurrence  and  coop- 
eration of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
ICAP,  and  the  Peoria  Association  of  Com- 
merce. Before  departing,  CBS  was  given  full 
Information  on  the  curriculum,  the  schedul- 
ing, the  military  and  civilian  participation. 
the  costs,  and  the  funding.  The  Association 
of  Commerce  was  the  sponsor.  In  this  case, 
and  was  permitted  to  establish  the  rules 
under  which  civilians  wore  admitted.  Their 
seminar,  billed  In  Peoria  as  the  "World  Af- 
fairs Porum"— a  label  not  mentioned  by 
CBS — covered  all  aspects  of  natlonal-secvi- 
rlty  affairs.  That  Includes  economics,  re- 
sources, technology,  social  problems,  and 
military  affairs,  as  well  as  foreign  policy. 

Mtn)D.  "The  Invitation  [to  Peoria  J  was  ar- 
ranged by  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
which  did  $39  million  of  business  last  year 
with  the  Defense  Department." 

The  Peoria  seminar  was  not  arranged  by 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  city's  Association  of  Commerce,  which 
provided  the  auditorium  and  other  facilities. 
The  Association  has  no  defense  contracts.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Association,  contacted  by 
this  reporter,  said  his  group  shared  the  spon- 
sorship with  the  9th  Naval  District.  There 
were  two  chairmen  for  the  meeting.  The 
civilian  chairman  was  Charles  B.  Leber,  who 
In  his  business  life  is  an  officer  of  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  The  military  chairman  was 
Capt.  Paul  Haberkorn,  USNR.  He  is  the  owner 
and  operator  of  Peoria's  Ace  Hardware  Store. 
The  hardware  store  also  has  no  defense  con- 
tracts, which  probably  explains  why  It  failed 
to  get  a  mention  on  the  CBS  show. 

Mrnn.  "The  Army  has  a  regulation  stating: 
"Personnel  should  not  speak  on  the  foreign- 
policy  Implications  of  the  US  Involvement 
in  Vietnam." " 

The  ICAP  team,  consisting  of  Ave  military 
officers  and  a  State  Department  officer,  does 
not  speak  on  the  foreign-policy  Implications 
of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  which  would 
be  In  violation  of  Army  regvilations.  The 
regulations  governing  ICAP  say  the  material 
used  must  be  cleared  for  accuracy,  pro- 
priety, and  consistency  with  official  policy. 
Both  the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department  have  a  hand  In  this  routine 
clearance  of  all  ICAP  presentations. 

In  the  CBS  show,  the  camera  moves  from 
Mr.  Mudd.  following  his  recitation  of  the 
above  inaccuracies,  to  one  of  the  lecturers 
at  Peoria.  CBS  does  not  Identify  the  speaker 
In  this  paste-together  of  film  clips,  but  he 
Is  Col.  John  A.  MacNell  of  the  US  Marines, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  U  and  Vietnam.  If 
the  TV  audience  sensed  that  the  next  Ave 
sentences,  out  of  the  mouth  of  Colonel  Mac- 
Nell,  sounded  somewhat  disjointed,  there 
was  good  reason  for  It.  They  came  from  four 
different  spots  In  the  camera  record,  and  the 


sequence  was  rearranged  to  suit  the  some- 
what warped  taste  of  producer  Davis.  Sen- 
tence by  sentence,  the  quotes  go  like  this: 

MacNeil.  "Well,  now  we're  coming  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  Vietnam." 

This  appears  on  page  flfty-flve  of  the  pre- 
pared, and  .ipproved,  text  of  the  brleilng. 
Next  sentence: 

MacNeil.  "Now,  the  Chinese  have  clearly 
and  repeatedly  stated  that  Thailand  is  next 
on  their  Usi  after  Vietnam." 

That  one  was  cut  out  of  what  the  Colo- 
nel was  saying  back  when  he  was  on  page 
thlrty-slx  and  discussing  an  entirely  differ- 
ent aspect  of  the  presentation.  Then; 

MAcNxrL.  "If  South  Vietnam  beomes  Com- 
munist, It  will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to  exist. 
The  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  the  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia." 

This  Is  found  on  page  forty-eight  of  the 
script.  What  Is  most  Important  is  that  the 
statement  was  not  original  with  Colonel  Mac- 
Nell  or  the  drafters  of  the  briefing.  It  Is  a 
quotation.  The  CBS  sclssors-and-paste  wiz- 
ard deleted  the  attribution.  Colonel  Mac- 
Nell  made  It  clear,  in  the  words  Immediately 
preceding  the  above  sentences,  that  he  was 
quoting  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Laos.  In  other  words,  Souvanna 
Phouma  said  it;  CBS  distorted  the  film  to 
make  its  viewers  think  Colonel  MacNell  said 
it.  It  Is  the  kind  of  Journalistic  dishonesty 
that  a  reput.ible  newspaper  would  not  tol- 
erate. Many  reporters  have  been  fired  for  les- 
ser Indiscretions. 

MacNeh,.  "So.  I  think  if  the  Communists 
were  to  win  In  South  Vietnam,  the  record  In 
the  North,  what  happened  In  Tet  of  "68  makes 
It  clear  that  there  would  be  a  bloodbath  In 
store  for  a  lot  of  the  population  of  the 
South." 

To  get  this  one,  the  CBS  film  clipper 
.••earched  deepKT  into  his  filmed  record.  In  the 
prepared  script  of  the  ICAP  team.  It  appears 
on  page  seventy-three. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  how  this  technique  can 
be  used  to  make  a  man  say  almost  anything 
you  want  him  to  say.  Once  the  right  words 
are  on  tape,  they  can  be  rearranged,  and 
were  by  CBS,  In  this  instance,  to  make  a 
presentation  sound  Inept,  stupid,  wrong,  vi- 
cious, or  to  reach  any  conclusions  that  the 
film  cllpi>er  wants  to  get  across  to  his  audi- 
ence. What  the  speaker  actually  put  onto  the 
sound  track  cannot  be  recognized. 

Another  example  of  this  in  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  comes  out  of  Roger  Mudd's 
interview  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 
Two  minutes  and  four  seconds  of  the  Inter- 
view were  used  out  of  forty-two  minutes  of 
filmed  conversation.  Here  Is  one  breakdown: 

Mudd.  "What  about  your  public  displays 
of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and 
shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does  that 
serve?" 

Now,  this  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  there 
are  two  answers  to  that  question  from  Mr. 
Henkln.  One  Is  his  real  answer  and  the 
other  Is  the  answer  concocted  by  the  CBS 
cutting  room  from  the  available  tape.  TV 
viewers  only  know  the  answer  CBS  put  to- 
gether. We  will  give  you  both. 

Here  is  the  answer  from  the  transcript  of 
the  Mudd  broadcast: 

Hkkktn.  "Well,  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  Information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how 
we  spend  these  ftinds,  what  we  are  doing 
about  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do 
have  a  drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces; 
what  we  are  doing  about  the  racial  prob- 
lem— and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem.  I 
think  the  public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask 
us  these  questions. 

If  the  TV  viewers  thought  that  was  a  bit 


disjointed  for  a  reply,  and,  more  Important 
that  It  did  not  answer  the  question  about 
displays  at  fairs  and  shopping  centers,  it  was 
not  Mr.  Henkln's  fault,  because — except  for 
the  first  sentence — that  was  not  his  answer 
to  the  question.  In  the  transcript  of  the  in- 
terview, the  real  answer  appears,  most  of 
which  ended  up  on  the  CBS  cutting-room 
flocr: 

Henkin.  "Well.  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  anclUarv  bene- 
fit. I  would  hope,  of  stimulating  interest 
In  recruiting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move 
to  zero  draft  calls  and  lncrea.sed  reliance 
on  volunteers  for  our  armed  forces.  I  think 
It  Is  very  Important  that  the  American 
j-outh  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  armed  forces." 

This  reply,  the  real  one.  of  course  makes 
sense  and  is  responsive  to  the  question.  The 
producer  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
however,  was  less  Interested  In  resp)onstve 
answers  that  made  sense  than  he  was  in 
portraying  Mr.  Henkln  as  a  bureaucratic  buf- 
foon. The  Secretary,  Incidentally,  is  him- 
self an  experienced  and  sophisticated  re- 
porter  of  military  affairs  but  can  be  por- 
trayed otherwise  with  the  television  tech- 
nique of  clipping  what  amounts  to  a  phony 
reply  from  his  answer  to  another  question. 
And  the  other  question.  TV  viewers  did  not 
know,  also  ended  up  on  the  cutting-room 
floor. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point,  al- 
though there  are  several  other  Instances. 
Mr.  Henkln.  In  a  letter  to  P.  Edward  Hubert, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conamlttee.  said  that  after  spending  his  life 
In  the  news  profession  he  "could  not  be 
pleased  by  the  fact  that  the  program's  pro- 
ducer [Mr.  Davis]  chose  to  rearrange  my 
words.  .  .  ." 

Congressman  Hubert  himself  stars  in  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  He  also  is  a  former 
newspaperman  and  stands  completely  shaken 
by  this  experience  with  television,  although 
he  had  been  quoted  earlier  as  considering 
network  TV  "the  most  vldous  Instrument  In 
America  today." 

That  opinion  appears  to  have  been  rein- 
forced. Lou  G.  Burnett,  who  Is  Mr.  Hubert's 
press  aide,  testifies  that  he  was  contacted 
early  in  the  CBS  effort  by  one  James  Branon 
ot  the  network's  New  York  office.  Mr.  Branon 
said  CBS  was  planning  to  do  a  documentary 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  situation.  He  said 
the  show  would  explore  the  plight  of  the 
POW  and  his  family.  He  was  seeking  film 
clips  that  might  contribute  to  this  exercise. 
Mr.  Burnett  resfxinded  with  alacrity  becatise 
he  knows  his  boss  Is  deeply  Interested  In  the 
problem  and  eager  to  help  the  POW  fam- 
ilies. In  New  Orieans,  he  knew,  station 
WWL-TV  had  a  film  clip  from  an  old  "Con- 
gressional Repwrt"  program,  In  which  the 
Congressman  had  interviewed  MaJ,  James 
Rowe,  a  former  POW.  T"he  interview  was  in 
the  form  of  a  report  to  Mr.  Hubert's  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Burnett.  Mr.  Hubert's  press 
aide,  had  the  film  shipped  from  New  Orleans 
to  New  York  and  helped  CBS's  Mr.  Branon 
round  up  other  films  dealing  with  the  POW 
problem.  The  H6bert  clip  wound  up  In  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  and  was  offered  as 
an  example  of  how  "sympathetic  congress- 
men" are  used  by  the  Pentagon  "to  counter 
what  It  regards  as  the  antlmilltary  tilt  of 
network  reporting." 

Mr.  Hubert's  ire,  it  should  be  suggested, 
was  aroused  more  by  his  depletion  as  a 
patsy  for  the  Defense  Department  than  it 
was  by  the  misrepresentations  used  to  ob- 
tain the  film.  The  chairman  Is,  of  course, 
proud  of  his  reputation  as  a  stern  critic  of 
military  transgressions  wherever  they  occur. 
In  many  years  as  an  inquisitor  for  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  he  has 
never  been  accused  of  being  unfair,  but 
often  accused  of  being  tough.  From  the  time 
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of  his  famous  "Chamber  of  Horrors, "  which 
depicted  military  procurement  waste  and 
had  officers  squirming  at  their  desks,  to  the 
most  recent  congressional  inquiry  Into  the 
My  Lai  incident,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
Pentagon's  most  uncomfortable  hair  shirts. 

Mr.  Henkln's  office  estimates  that  it  ex- 
pended 640  man-hours  of  labor  assisting  CBS 
in  the  production  of  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon  "  No  reasonable  request  for  help 
was  denied.  CBS  reimbursed  the  govermnent 
lor  the  cost  of  one  guard  and  one  electrician 
employed  during  photography  one  day  In 
the   Pentagon 

Out  of  this  day's  effort  came  a  short  clip 
of  a  news  bripfintr  that  was  deemed  suitable 
bv  CBS  for  l:ic!uslon  In  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon  '  The  CBS  crew  filmed  an  entire 
DOD  press  briefing,  at  which  Jerry  M.  Prled- 
helm.  a  deputy  to  Mr.  Henkln.  responded  to 
routine  q'^eries  from  the  Pentagons  regu- 
lar press  corps.  During  the  session,  the  re- 
porters asked  thirty-four  questions.  Thirty- 
one  ot  them  brought  replies  from  Mr.  Fried- 
helm.  In  Three  cases,  he  was  unable  to  be 
responsive,  /v-  the  film  was  edited  for  broad- 
cast, CBS  used  six  of  the  thirty-four  ques- 
tions, including,  of  course,  a'.l  three  of  the 
ones  that  could  not  be  answered.  Why 
couldn't  they  be  answered?  In  one  example, 
used  by  CBS.  Mr.  Prledhelm  was  asked  about 
the  size  of  some  warheads.  He  said  he  had 
nothing  to  give  out  on  that.  If  he  did  have 
something,  and  gave  it  out,  he  could  go  to 
Jail. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  factual  errors 
in  the  CBS  script  that  represent  nothing 
mure  than  sloppy  reporting.  For  example, 
narrator  Mudd  has  a  line  referring  to  "30,- 
000  Pentagon  offices."  There  are  only  a  few 
more  than  26.000  persons  employed  In  the 
Pentagon,  all  but  the  top  executives  sharing 
an  office  with  many  other  people.  An  edu- 
cated guess  Is  that  there  may  be  5,000  offices 
In  the  building. 

One  interesting  fact,  denied  to  viewers  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  "  by  CBS  ed- 
itors. Is  the  origin  of  a  clip  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mudd  as  "an  excerpt  from  a  film  called 
■Road  to  the  Wall'  [In  which]  the  Pentagon 
has  James  Cagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan 
that  encompasses  even  more  than  the  world." 
The  excerpt  was  shown.  What  CBS  did  not 
disclose  Is  that  "The  Road  to  the  Wall"  was 
produced  by  CBS  Itself  in  1962  and  that 
James  Cagney  was  the  CBS  choice  as  star 
of  the  picture.  Also,  that  CBS  was  paid  about 
1100.000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  turn 
out  the  picture.  At  the  time,  CBS  Fllnas  said 
In  a  press  release  from  Its  offices — on  Madi- 
son Avenue,  of  all  places — that  the  picture 
would  be  "an  historical  treatment  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  operation  throughout 
the  world — Its  doctrine,  its  pronouncements." 
In  1962  CBS  was  far  from  derisive  about  the 
project  and  was  proud  that  "it  will  be  dis- 
tributed for  showli^  at  all  military  bases  In- 
side and  outside  the  USA  and  will  be  backed 
with  pamphlets,  posters,  and  other  informa- 
tional material  on  communism." 

Once  all  the  facts  about  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  are  on  the  record,  and  some- 
one has  examined  the  clips  on  the  cutting- 
room  fioor,  it  will  be  Interesting  to  find  out 
what  Fred  Friendly  will  write  about  It  In  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review.  From  where  we 
sit,  watching  the  tube,  the  broadcast  Indus- 
try continues  to  carry  Its  share  of  rasponsl- 
bllity  for  public  misunderstanding.  The  In- 
credible thing  is  that  the  camera  Is  not  'to 
blame.  It's  scissors,  paste,  and  a  collection 
of  calloused  consciences. 

Who  Is  MisLiADiNO  Whom? 

CBS's  controversial  television  program  on 
the  Pentagon,  rerun  in  St.  Louis  this  week, 
offered  food  for  thought,  but  no  thought. 

It  was  a  sledgehammer  blow  designed  to 
discredit  the  forces  that  protect  America 
while  simultaneously  seeking  to  Improve  the 


image  of  critics  who  spend  their  waking 
hoiu-s  finding  sinister  motives  behind  nearly 
all  Defense  Department  actions. 

This  network  overkill  was  demonstrated 
not  only  by  the  filmed  tapes  of  Defense  De- 
partment promotional  material,  but  also  by 
the  narration  provided  by  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  newscasters. 

His  account  was  marked  by  innuendo,  an- 
tagonistic remarks  In  the  midst  of  interviews 
with  Pentagon  spokesmen,  and  an  openly 
slanted  \-lew  of  almost  everything  associated 
with  our  defense  posture. 

What  was  most  significant  was  the  conclu- 
sion provided  by  CBS  President  Richard  Sa- 
lant.  Responding  to  criticisms  of  the  program 
by  such  prominent  leaders  as  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew,  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
Laird  and  U.S.  Rep.  Edward  Hubert.  Salant 
made  the  brunt  of  his  defense  a  sweeping 
statement  that  all  of  the  charges  could  be 
refuted. 

Yet  his  answers  to  most  of  the  specific 
accusations  were  evasive. 

And.  in  the  end,  if  It  is  true  that  the 
P>entagon  is  selling  itself  and  the  concept  of 
a  strong  America.  Is  that  a  vice?  Was  Con- 
gressman Hubert  not  correct  when  he  asked: 
"What  do  you  want  them  to  sell — Commu- 
nism?" 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  TO 
RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der title  rx  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  Congress  committed  itself  to  pur- 
suing a  sound  balance  between  rural  and 
urban  America  in  our  national  growth 
policies.  It  stated  that  the  Congress  con- 
siders rural-urban  balance  so  important 
that  we  must  give  the  highest  priority  to 
the  revitalization  and  development  of 
rural   areas. 

Title  EX  also  required  the  administra- 
tion to  give  the  Congress  information  in 
five  specific  areas.  Three  reports  have 
been  received  from  the  administration. 
On  March  1  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  the  required  "Report  on 
Government  Services  to  Rural  America." 
This  report  is  pursuant  to  the  follow- 
ing requirement  in  title  IX : 

The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  not  later  than  September  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  stating  the  availability  of  tele- 
phone, electrical,  water,  sewer,  medical,  edu- 
cational, and  other  government  or  govern- 
ment assisted  services,  to  rural  areas  and 
outlining  efforts  of  the  executive  branch  to 
Improve  these  services  during  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  fiscal  year. 

Title  IX  provided  that  the  President 
should  submit  the  first  report  on  De- 
cember 1,  1970.  However,  due  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion the  President  did  not  submit  the  re- 
port imtil  March  1. 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  with  the  lack 
of  substance  in  this  report.  On  the  basis 
of  this  limited  information,  neither  the 
administration  nor  Congress  could 
identify  necessary  corrective  actions  to 
implement  an  effective  program  of  rural 
development. 

Upon  enacting  this  legislation  the 
Congress  had  in  mind  detailed  and  spe- 
cific information  giving  a  true  picture  of 
the  availability  of  Government  services 
and  Government  assisted  services  In 
rural  areas.  In  order  to  gage  the  swle- 
quacy  of  rural  services,  we  must  have 
some  yardsticks  by  which  to  measure 
them.  We  must  have  comparisons  of  the 


availability  of  services  in  rural  areas  with 
the  availability  of  services  in  urban 
areas.  We  must  have  1970  services  com- 
pared with  services  available  in  previous 
years.  Unfortunately,  none  of  this  in- 
formation was  presented  in  the  Presi- 
dent's report. 

The  President's  report  consisted  of 
three  things:  First,  general  statements 
about  services  in  rural  areas  and  the 
future  of  i-ural  America ;  second,  isolated 
and  unrelated  examples  of  the  adminis- 
tration's accomplishments  in  rural  areas, 
and  third,  expenditure  levels  of  selected 
Governnient  programs  broken  down  into 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
and  nonstandard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal areas. 

The  problem  with  this  report  is  two- 
fold. First,  most  of  the  information  is 
meaningless,  and  second,  any  informa- 
tion that  has  significance  was  already 
easily  accessible  to  the  Congress. 

As  for  the  examples  of  what  this  ad- 
ministration has  done  to  improve  rural 
services,  they  have  no  meaning  because 
they  are  unrelated  to  the  need  for  rural 
services,  and  the  examples  mentioned 
are  completely  unrelated  to  each  other. 
Moreover,  the  examples  of  administra- 
tion accomplishments  are  not  even  con- 
sistent with  previous  Information  re- 
ceived from  the  administration  pursuant 
to  title  rx. 

For  example,  the  report  states: 

Non-metropoUtan  area  planning  grants  for 
HUD  Increased  from  the  $1.2  million  pro- 
vided for  57  districts  in  1969.  to  $2.7  mllUon 
for  122  districts  in  1970;  $5.0  mUllon  is  plan- 
ned for  150  districts  in  1971. 

One  would  think  from  reading  this 
item  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  really  meet- 
ing the  need  to  expand  nonmetropolitan 
planning.  However,  in  another  report  re- 
quired by  title  IX — a  report  on  the  prog- 
ress made  under  the  joint  HUD-Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  program  to  provide 
assistance  to  rural  multlcountry  areas — 
we  find  that  we  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface.  This  previous  report  stated 
that— 

The  demands  on  funds  for  planning  as- 
sistance at  the  State,  substate,  regional,  and 
local  levels  are  so  great  tiiat  few  non-metro- 
politan districts  have  adequate  funding,  even 
when  state  and  local  matching  contributions 
are  added.  Such  districts  may  not  be  as- 
signed a  high  priority  in  a  state's  program 
because  of  the  more  pressing  demands  of 
urbanized  areas. 

The  earlier  report  also  stated  that 
HUD'S  request  for  appropriations  for 
comprehensive  planning  in  fiscal  1970 
was  reduced  nearly  25  percent,  thus 
eliminating  more  than  half  of  the 
amounts  earmaked  for  funding  pro- 
grsuns  of  nonmetropolitan  districts.  The 
report  further  stated  that  of  600  multl- 
coimty  area  planning  districts  in  the 
country,  only  15  percent  had  funding 
from  HUD. 

The  last  part  of  the  President's  report 
deals  with  expenditures  for  selected  Gov- 
ernment programs  broken  down  into 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
and  nonstandard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas. 

Traditionally,  a  rural  resident  has  been 
defined  as  a  person  living  in  places  of 
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2.500  population  or  less,  or  in  open  coun- 
try. The  definition  of  "rural  area'"  used 
in  the  President's  report,  however,  is  the 
definition  of  a  non-standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area.  A  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  is  defined  as  a 
place  containing  one  central  city  with 
50,000  population  or  more.  It  includes  the 
county  in  which  the  central  city  is  lo- 
cated and  adjacent  counties  which  are 
found  to  be  metropolitan  in  character 
and  economically  and  socially  integrated 
with  the  county  of  the  central  city.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1970,  31.3  per- 
cent of  the  population  lived  in  non- 
standard metropolitan  statistical  areas. 

The  Presidential  report  gives  a  break- 
down of  a  few  Government  services  in 
terms  of  SMSA  and  non-SMSA.  The 
problem  with  this  classification  is  It  gives 
us  very  little  information  about  the  kinds 
of  services  available  in  what  have  tradi- 
tionally been  identified  as  rural  areas. 
For  example,  if  someone  were  interested 
in  comparing  services  in  Vermont's  prin- 
cipal city  of  Burlington  with  services  in 
the  most  backward  area  of  the  State,  he 
would  get  no  help  from  the  presidential 
report.  The  entire  population  of  Vermont 
lives  in  a  rural  area  according  to  this  re- 
port. The  same  is  true  of  Wyoming.  Most, 
people  do  not  consider  a  town  of  45,000 
to  be  a  rural  area.  The  fact  that  a  non- 
SMSA  does  not  have  a  central  city  with 
50,000  people  in  it  does  not  mean  it 
shoiild  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
an  area  with  a  town  of  2.000  people. 

The  old  definition  of  a  rural  area,  a 
place  with  2,500  population  or  less,  is 
not  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  analyz- 
ing the  need  for  additional  rural  serv- 
ices. However,  the  presidential  report's 
breakdown  in  SMSA's  and  non-SMSA's 
is  even  less  appropriate. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  expendi- 
ture figures  given  in  the  presidential  re- 
port is  that  there  is  no  good  description 
of  the  selected  Goverrunent  programs 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  expenditure 
breakdown.  These  programs  are  not 
anal3^ed  in  terms  of  their  purpose  and 
their  effectiveness. 

More  importantly,  however,  there  is 
basically  no  new  information  about  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  this  report  be- 
yond statistics  which  are  already  avail- 
able to  any  Member  of  Congress  upon 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  work  for 
a  solution  to  the  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  One  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  title  IX  was  to  develop 
a  meaningful  dialog  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  future  the  administration  will  be 
more  cooperative  in  this  effort. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  tmd  Forestry 
Committee's  efforts  on  rural  develop- 
ment have  been  traditionally  nonparti- 
san. I  might  point  out  that  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment title  was  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Repubhcan  National  Committee, 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development,  I  am  putting  the 
administration  on  notice  that  the  issues 
raised  by  this  report  on  "Government 
Services  to  Rural  America,"  as  well  as 


other  reports  required  under  title  DC  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  will  be  gone 
into  very  thoroughly  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. A  genuine  commitment  to  meeting 
the  critical  needs  of  our  rural  families, 
in  the  face  of  a  heavy  outmigration  to 
the  cities,  demands  that  Congress  have 
the  facts  by  which  to  take  informed  leg- 
islative action  on  comprehensive 
national  growth  policies  and  programs. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AND  OLDER  WORK- 
ERS LOOK  TOWARD  NEW  AND 
MORE  REWARDING  CAREERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  middle-aged  and  older  workers 
now  find  themselves  in  a  rut  with  re- 
gard to  employment  opportunities. 

Many  would  like  to  embark  on  a  new 
career,  but  they  lack  nece.s.sary  training 
and  education  to  make  tliis  major 
change.  With  the  jobless  rate  now  ap- 
proaching 6  percent,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  them  to  move  into 
more  gainful  and  satisfying  employment. 
Nearly  1.1  million  persons  45  and  older 
have  now  lost  their  jobs. 

In  addition,  mature  workers  represent 
a  disproportionately  high  percentage  of 
employees  in  declining  industries,  but  a 
small  proportion  in  the  expanding  occu- 
pations. Many  also  realize  they  are  in 
dead  end  type  jobs.  Others  are  em- 
ployed in  occupations  with  no  realistic 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

However,  cur  Nation  still  lacks  an 
effective  policy  to  help  maximize  job  op- 
portunities for  persons  45  and  older. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  recently 
introduced — with  bipartisan  support — 
the  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Em- 
ployment Act,  S.  1307. 

This  measure  would  provide  training 
and  counseling  directed  at  the  unique 
and  growing  problemes  of  jobless  in- 
dividuals 45  and  older.  Moreover,  it  would 
offer  special  supportive  services  for  em- 
ployed persons  to  upgrade  their  occu- 
pational skills  or  to  prepare  them  for 
new  and  more  rewarding  careers. 

An  article  in  FamUy  Weekly  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  provides  compelling  arguments 
for  these  types  of  services  for  mature 
workers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
existing  jobs  and  want  to  move  into  more 
productive  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Is    There    a    New    Lite    W.mtinc    Beyond 

A  Job  You  Find  tJNPLEASANT? 

(By  Shirley  Sloaa  Fader) 

How  some  men  and  women  In  middle  years 
can  break  free  and  find  second  careers. 

To  all  outward  appearances,  Bill  Vreeland 
wao  a  man  who  had  It  made.  At  39.  he  ran 
a  successful  car-wash  business,  owned  a 
magnificent  suburban  home  complete  with 
swimming  pool,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
best  country  club  In  the  community. 

Yet.  last  summer,  he  suddenly  gave  It 
all  up.  He  sold  his  business  and  his  home, 
moved  his  wife  and  two  sons  to  Boston,  and 
became  a  student  all  over  again,  this  time 
at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Bill  Vreeland  and  his  family  are  part  of 
a  new  American  phenomenon.  They  are 
among  the  Increasing  number  of  people  who 


have  become  so  dissatisfied  with  their  way 
of  life  that  they  are  switching  to  a  new 
career  in  midstream.  In  effect,  they  are  em- 
barking on  a  "second"  life.  Throughout  the 
country,  men  and  women  in  their  30'8.  Wg 
and  even  50"s  who  have  found  themselves 
trapped  In  work  that  they  no  longer  feel 
is  Important  or  rewarding,  are  finding  the 
courage  to  try  something  else. 

Because  of  this  new  American  mood,  for 
example.  44-year-old  Dick  Stota  will'  be 
teaching  elementary  school  math  In  Indian- 
apolis thla  spring,  three  years  after  he  quit 
his  foreman's  Job  in  a  mattress  factory.  Caria 
Hedwig.  a  housewife  for  16  years,  began 
training  a  few  weeks  after  her  35th  birthday 
and  now  Is  a  pediatric  nurse  In  a  Los  Angelee 
hospital;  John  Reltz.  32,  who  was  a  doorman 
and  a  stock  clerk.  Is  beginning  work  in 
Houston  as  an  electronics  technician;  and 
Wendy  Rasmussen,  in  her  40's.  has  completed 
her  first  month  of  work  as  a  beautician  in 
a  San  Francisco  salon  after  many  years  as 
an  unskilled   factory  employee. 

Colleges,  trade  and  technical  schools  are 
noticing  these  days  that  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  their  students  are  now  married 
men  and  women  with  families  to  support. 
Anxious  to  fit  themselves  for  new  occupa- 
tions, these  mature  people  are  willing  to  pay 
tuition  fees  and  Juggle  home  and  study  ob- 
ligations simultaneously,  while  they  work 
hard  for  their  second  chance  at  life. 

"It's  inevitable  that  a  whole  family  will 
suffer  a  variety  of  tensions  If  either  parent 
is  actively  unhappy  with  his  daily  work," 
says  the  nationwide  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America,  which  annually  counsels 
2.000.000  people.  "If  a  person  Is  always  angry 
and  resentful,  constantly  exhausted,  or  es- 
caping frustration  through  drinking,  over- 
eating, or  gambling,  he  may  be  the  victim 
of  a  dally  routine  that  he  finds  Intolerable, 
Beginning  a  new  career  In  mid-life  is  a  way 
of  'living  twice'  and  is  a  possible  cure  for 
both  personal  and  family   Ills." 

BUI  Vreeland  and  his  wife  Helen  frankly 
admit  their  parents  thought  them  "Insane" 
to  give  up  the  material  comforts  they  en- 
Joyed.  "But  those  things  didn't  bring  us 
happiness."  Helen  points  out.  "Bill  used  to 
work  every  night  until  nearly  midnight.  We 
never  had  time  together.  Our  young  sons 
never  had  a  father's  companionship.  And 
Bill  Just  didn't  like  what  he  was  doing. 
I'll  have  to  teach  school  now  so  that  we  can 
pay  the  bills  until  Bill  gets  his  law  degree 
and  starts  a  practice.  But  I'm  sure  we're 
going  to  have  a  better  life.  We  may  have 
had  affluence  before,  but  It  was  'dullsville.' " 

While  some  people  turn  away  from  afflu- 
ence, others  may  switch  careers  In  mld-Ufe 
for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  finding  it.  Dr. 
Orville  Helms  was  making  $15,000  a  year  do- 
inj  chemical  research  for  a  major  firm  when 
he  quit  to  J.iin  his  cousin  in  a  mammoth 
car-salvage  operation.  "I  felt  frustrated  In 
my  wi  rk  because  I  wanted  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  and  enjoy  luxuries."  he  says  frankly. 
"When  I  had  the  chance  to  go  Into  business 
with  my  cousin.  I  saw  an  opp>ortunlty  to  own 
a  piece  of  something  that  was  going  to  grow, 
perhaps  to  branch  out  into  franchise  units. 
I'll  earn  enough  now  to  support  the  kind  of 
life  I  want  to  live." 

Children,  too.  often  thrive  on  the  new  In- 
terest that  their  father  or  mother  develops 
In  mld-Ufe, 

"My  children  absolutely  loved  it  when  I 
started  studying  to  become  a  librarian."  says 
Natall  KlingWn.  "They  were  11.  13,  and  15. 
and  they  .say  I  stopped  'bugging'  them  when 
I  was  oi?"upled  with  my  lessons  and  had 
s.imething  to  think  about  besides  them.  My 
husband  says  the  same  thing.  On  the  nights 
when  I  had  a  class,  they  were  all  delighted  to 
pitch  in  and  take  care  of  the  hou.se," 

Isabel  Fleiss.  who  entered  college  when  her 
twins  bega-i  kindergarten,  thinks  her  chil- 
dren don't  even  notice  she  is  studying.  She 
earned  her  bachelor's  degree  in  music  educa- 
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tlon  and  is  now  working  for  her  master's. 
"I'm  home  when  the  chUdren  come  back 
from  school,"  she  says.  "And  they  never  think 
about  what  I  do  all  day  as  long  as  I'm  there 
when  they  want  me." 

A  woman  with  young  children  must  go  to 
school  during  the  day,  Mrs.  Plelss  believes. 
"The  evening  and  afternoon  are  when  the 
kids  need  you,"  she  says.  "It's  Important  too, 
that  you  have  an  understanding  husband. 
If  he  doesn't  believe  that  what  you're  doing 
la  worthwhile,  then  you're  bound  to  fall.  Hell 
fuss  over  housekeeping  details  and  he'll  re- 
fuse to  help  on  those  inevitable  'horror'  days 
when  you  have  an  exam,  when  nothing  has 
been  cooked,  and  when  one  of  the  children 
has  a  dentist  appointment. 

"If  he's  not  secure  enough  himself,  or  If 
he  feels  his  wife's  new  ability  will  threaten 
him  as  head  of  the  family,  he's  going  to  make 
things  impossible.  And  he's  certainly  not 
going  to  be  willing  to  pay  tuition." 

Counselors  at  the  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America,  teachers  at  colleges  and 
trade  schools,  and  men  and  women  who  have 
already  lived  through  a  career  change  agree 
that  there  are  basic  criteria  Indispensable  to 
the  succe.ss  of  such  a  change. 

During  an  interview  for  this  article.  Dr. 
Morris  Mlntz  and  his  wife,  Sally,  outlined 
these  criteria. 

Doctor  Mintz.  a  former  pharmacist  who 
sold  his  drugstore  and  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Osteopathy  at  34.  was  recently 
elected  Cliief  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  his 
hospital  In  New  Jersey.  "You  must  have  a 
goal  that  you  want  desperately,"  he  said. 
"You  must  also  be  completely  dissatisfied 
with  the  kind  of  life  you're  living  now.  You 
need  a  spouse  who  will  cooperate.  Also,  you 
need  a  realistic  amount  of  savings  for  tuition 
and  expenses.  And  you  need  solid  seU-confl- 
dence  to  keep  telling  yourself  you  can  do  It." 

"A  wile  has  to  have  Interests  of  her  own," 
said  Sally  Mintz.  "Otherwise,  she'll  resent  the 
husband  being  so  busy.  I  had  a  baby.  Also. 
I  earned  money  for  us  by  typing  at  home,  and 
by  selling  diaper  service  over  the  phone.  For 
a  while.  I  worked  part-time  as  a  drugstore 
cashier.  When  Morris  had  to  study  for  his 
exams.  I  used  to  take  tlie  baby  and  visit  my 
mother  for  a  week  so  he  would  have  no 
distractions  " 

The  Mintzes  were  financially  and  tempera- 
mentally suited  to  career  change.  Both  feel 
their  Individual  lives  and  their  marriage 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  expertence. 
But  FSAA  experts  emphasize  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  generalize  as  to  whether  a  fam- 
ily will  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by  mld- 
dle-Ilfe  career  change.  Where  it  Is  an  over-all 
plan  that  the  whole  family  views  as  an  Im- 
provement or  as  a  necessity,  the  change 
should  be  a  tonic  for  all  who  are  Involved. 

Some  people,  however,  are  chronically  dis- 
contented. With  these  people.  Job  discontent 
may  be  only  a  symptom  of  deeper  emotional 
problems.  Changing  their  work  will  still  leave 
their  real  problems  unsolved.  Also,  a  par- 
ent may  selfishly  wish  to  improve  himself 
while  placing  an  unreasonably  heavy  burden 
on  his  spouse  and  children. 

Making  a  second  life  is  not  without  Its 
problem-causing  demands,  even  for  the  most 
motivated  of  people.  For  Instance,  it  takes 
a  lot  of  energy  to  cope  with  the  combined 
demands  of  part-time  employment,  parent- 
hood, and  home-making,  while  simultane- 
ously going  back  to  classes  and  homework. 
It  Is  often  difficult  for  the  mature  person  to 
reiearn  good  study  habits.  And  the  problem 
of  living  on  a  reduced  Income  Is  sometimes 
too  much  to  handle. 

Arnold  Clntron,  for  example,  had  his  fam- 
ily's backing  when  he  gave  up  a  job  as  a  suc- 
cessful shoe  salesman  to  study  architec- 
tural drafting  in  a  trade  school.  But  he 
tiropped  out  of  school  three  months  later.  "I 
ust  couldn't  make  enough  money  on  side 
JODe  to  keep  us  going,"  he  says.  "We  were 


carrying  a  big  mortgage,  and  we  didn't  have 
enough  money  saved. 

James  Tlchner's  family  had  ample  savings 
but  faced  a  different  kind  of  crisis.  Like  many 
people  who  change  careers,  Mr.  Tlchner  de- 
cided he  had  spent  enough  time  "Just  mak- 
ing money"  and  wanted  more  "meaningful" 
work.  Giving  up  his  prosperous  Insiirance 
agency,  he  began  studying  for  the  ministry. 
Since  his  lour  children  were  happily  settled 
In  their  local  high  school  and  elementary 
schools,  moving  the  family  200  miles  to  the 
nearest  seminary  seemed  wrong.  The  family's 
plan  was  for  Mr.  Tlchner  to  live  at  the  semi- 
nary and  commute  weekends. 

The  older  children  adapted  to  the  change 
with  ease.  But  Mrs.  Tlchner  was  lonely  with- 
out her  husband,  and  felt  harassed  by  her 
new  father-mother  responsibilities,  "Fortu- 
nately," she  says,  "I  strongly  approved  of  my 
husband's  decision.  This  helps  me  live  with 
my  problems.  But  Billy,  our  eight-year-old, 
acted  withdrawn  at  home  and  moody  In 
school.  He  lost  Interest  In  his  Cub  Scout  ac- 
tivities. On  weekends,  my  husband  has  to 
devote  hours  of  special  attention  to  Billy. 
During  the  week  I  have  to  keep  reassuring 
him  that  his  father  does  still  love  him." 

Skilled  counselors  at  Family  Service  Agen- 
cy offices  In  hundreds  of  communities  across 
the  country  can  explore  with  you  the  pros 
and  cons  of  making  such  a  career  change. 
But,  In  the  end.  only  you  and  your  family 
can  weigh  the  evidence,  judge  your  own 
needs,  and  temperaments,  consider  your  par- 
ticular circumstances,  and  finally  decide 
whether  you  want  to  "live  twice." 


DAIRY   PRICE   SUPPORTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  introduce  today  a  bill  com- 
parable to  S.  1277,  previously  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  to  require  that 
dairy  price  supports  for  the  coming  mar- 
keting year  be  not  less  than  85  percent 
of  parity. 

My  decision  to  introduce  such  a  bill 
had  been  prompted  by  the  March  12  an- 
nouncement of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  that  the  dairy  price  support  level 
for  the  1971-72  marketing  year  would 
remain  at  the  $4.66  level  in  effect  during 
the  past  marketing  year.  Because  infla- 
tion has  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of 
all  Americans,  and  particularly  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  American  farmer,  I 
had  concluded  that  $4.66  per  hundred 
weight  of  milk  was  wholly  unacceptable 
as  a  support  level  for  the  American 
dairyman. 

Apparently  the  administration  has  had 
the  benefit  of  deep  concern  expressed  by 
both  farm  State  Congressmen  and  dairy 
farmers,  for  the  Department  has  re- 
versed its  original  ruling.  The  support 
price  for  milk  for  the  coming  marketing 
year  has  been  increased  to  $4.93,  or  85.1 
percent  of  parity  using  the  February 
1971,  cost-of-living  indexes.  I  congratu- 
late the  Secretary  for  his  courage  and 
for  his  willingness  to  revise  an  original 
estimate  which  was  clearly  in  error.  Con- 
sumers will  not  suffer  from  this  increased 
support  price,  for  current  market  prices 
are  above  the  support  level.  The  support 
level,  now  at  85.1  percent  of  parity,  wiU 
protect  dairymen  from  precipitous  price 
declines  in  the  coming  months. 

Because  of  the  Secretary's  action,  re- 
versing his  earlier  decision,  my  intended 
legislation  is  not  needed  at  this  particu- 


lar time.  However,  the  situation  in  recent 
weeks  has  raised  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  basic  law  should  be  changed  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  support  level  of 
at  least  85  percent  of  parity  for  manu- 
facturing milk. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce proposed  legislation  which  would 
accomplish  that  objective. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SST  ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  March  25,  I  joined  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE )  in  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
$100  million  to  be  used  In  the  develop- 
ment of  mass  transit  systems,  improved 
aviation  safety,  and  alternative  air- 
service  systems  for  areas  of  high  popu- 
lation concentration. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  S.  1382.  Clearly,  the  fimds 
that  would  have  been  used  to  complete 
the  SST  prototypes  and  see  them  through 
their  original  testing  can  be  better  spent. 

The  expertise,  technological  and  com- 
puter know-how  of  aerospace  and  de- 
fense oriented  corporations,  and  their 
work  force,  are  uniquely  flexible  and 
adaptable  to  the  design,  testing  and  pro- 
duction of  the  type  of  highly  complex 
systems  I  mentioned  above. 

Mr,  President,  we  were  all  aware  that 
some  jobs  would  be  lost  if  the  SST  were 
eliminated.  It  was  the  most  difficult  part 
of  any  Senator's  decision — knowing  that 
13.000  jobs  depended  on  continuation  of 
this  aircraft  program.  However,  Con- 
gress has  made  its  decision  and  it  is  now 
up  to  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
work  together  to  devise  alternative  modes 
for  making  sure  that  the  unique  talents 
of  these  companies  and  their  employees 
are  not  wasted  or  underutilized. 

I  believe  that  S.  1382  plus  resolutions 
designed  to  foster  congressional-Execu- 
tive cooperation  in  this  endeavor  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  However,  we 
must  move  swiftly  and  directly.  Hearings 
should  be  held  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
a  bill  should  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  provides  meaningful  opportunities 
for  redirecting  the  talented  efforts  of 
engineers,  technicians,  and  other  workers 
in  aerospace  and  defense  oriented  fields. 

America  certainly  has  the  ingenuity  to 
design  meaningful  and  challenging  tasks 
for  these  corporations  and  workers.  The 
need  for  jobs  exists  and  continues  to  ex- 
pand. The  economic  doldrums  have  dou- 
bled the  unemployment  rate  in  the  past 
2  years.  Both  the  need  and  the  opportu- 
nity face  us.  We  can  and  we  must  match 
the  two.  This  is  both  an  economic  and 
an  ethical  imperative  with  which  we  can- 
not proscrastinate. 


SENATOR  MATHIAS  PUTS  IMPOUND- 
MENT QUESTION  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  con- 
ducted hearings  on  March  23,  24,  and 
25  on  the  impoundment  of  appropriated 
funds  by  the  executive  branch  of  Ctov- 
ernment.  A  great  deal  of  Information 
and  many  opinions  were  developed  dur- 
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ing  the  couise  of  these  hearings,  upon 
which  the  subcommittee  expects  to  re- 
port in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  presentations 
made  at  the  hearings  was  a  statement 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathi.\s),  who  is 
making  an  extremely  important  contri- 
bution as  the  subcommittee's  ranking 
minority  member.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  participant  in  our  hearings  put  the 
question  of  appropriated  fund  impound- 
ment In  perspective  as  well  as  Senator 
Mathias,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
excellent  statement  and  his  work  with 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  his  state- 
ment may  have  widespread  dissemina- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Chables  McC. 
Mathias 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Investigative  power  of 
the  Congress  Is  Its  ultimate  safeguard — the 
dependable  lllellne  to  assure  a  proper  balance 
between  the  authority  and  power  of  the  three 
separate  branches  of  government.  Through 
Investigation,  exf>06ure  and  acknowledgment 
of  problems,  the  Congress  serves  as  the 
trustee  of  the  public's  conscience  and  the 
watchdog  of  Constitutional  Intent. 

Congress  will  never  lose  control  over  Its 
constltutlonaily  mandated  responsibilities  as 
long  as  we  have  men  In  Congress  such  as  our 
distinguished  chairman,  who  will  pwrform  the 
necessary  watchdog  function  over  this 
delicate  balance.  It  is  indeed  appropriate  that 
Senator  Ervln  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Sepa- 
ration of  Power  Subcommittee.  We  are  all 
grateful  to  him  for  his  leadership. 

We  have  seen  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs 
how  the  Congress  has  not  only  Ignored  the 
dangers,  but  has  actually  watered  and 
fertilized  the  beanstalk  of  growing  executive 
authority.  It  Is  important  to  recognize  the 
naivete  of  Congress  which  tolerated  every 
form  of  abuse  of  the  rules  so  long  as  It  was 
In  substantial  agreement.  We  must  assure 
through  hearings  such  as  these  that  a  similar 
acquiescence  not  be  made  in  the  area  of 
domestic  affairs.  The  power  of  the  purse^the 
power  of  Congress  to  determine  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  the  money  of  America's 
taxpayers — must  be  preserved  If  we  are  to 
preserve  fundamental  balance  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches. 

What  was  tolerated  In  the  foreign  and 
military  areas  where  facts  were  few.  expertise 
limited  and  differences  dangerous  is  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  at  home  even  in  an 
atmosphere  of  harmony.  Let  us  make  clear 
that  Congress  wUl  not  sit  idle  and  watch  Its 
domestic  authority  slip  away. 

We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  role  of 
Congress  and  the  role  of  the  Executive  In  the 
spending  of  appropriated  funds.  The  ques- 
tion goes  to  the  very  lifeline  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  Constitution  clearly  delegates  sole 
authority  to  Congress  to  raise  and  expend 
money.  But  what  la  the  role  of  the  Executive 
in  the  context  of  Its  responsibility  to  execute 
the  laws  and  its  Inherent  duty  to  have  an 
efficient,  effective  and  orderly  government. 
The  Executive  must  have  some  opportunity 
to  fulfill  ita  objectives,  for  as  we  know,  it 
must  suffer  the  poUtlcai  burden  for  any 
failure.  These  are  fundamental  questions — • 
hard  questions  which  must  be  answered. 
When  we  consider  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  Executive  can  play  an  In- 
dependent role  In  the  appropriation  process. 

Three  separate  classes  of  cases  oome  to 
mind:  a  standard  authofizstlon  and  appro- 
priation, a  mandatory  appropriation  and  the 


appropriation  of  utu-estrlcted  funds  fur 
"revenue  sharing".  Illegal  Impoundment 
takes  place  when  the  Executive  holds  up — 
Impounds — money  what  the  Congress  clearly 
has  directed  to  be  spent.  If  language  Is  per- 
missive not  mandatory — where  we  give  the 
President  the  discretion  to  Impound  or  build 
reserves — we  then  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
Executive  for  the  exercise  of  that  discretion. 
We  are  on  notice  from  previous  experience 
and  could  have  acted  differently  to  prevent 
repetition. 

We  cannot  allow,  however,  the  President 
or  the  Executive  branch  to  have  an  Informal 
line  item  veto  of  appropriated  money  which 
cannot  be  overridden.  This  Is  In  effect  to 
impound  declared  Congressional  policy  and 
threaten  Congress'  very  existence.  This  is 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  our  Constitution.  There  are  certainly  in- 
stances when  in  the  name  of  efficiency  or 
Keyneslan  management  of  the  economy  the 
EStecutive  branch  would  decline  to  spend  cer- 
tain appropriated  monies.  It  would  Just  not 
make  good  business  sense  to  do  otherwise. 
But  where  efficiency  or  Keyneslsm  ends  and 
Infringement  begins  is  a  very  thin  yet  fun- 
damental line. 

But  the  occasional  and  arbitrary  use  of  this 
power  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  exercise 
It.  Perhaps  we  should  consider  a  formal 
line  item  veto  with  provisions  for  Congres- 
sional review  and  authority  to  override  the 
President's  objections.  Some  consideration  of 
this  txKsiblllty  would  not  be  inappropriate  to 
this  hearing. 

The  practice  of  Impoundment  is  not  an 
exclusive  characteristic  of  any  administra- 
tion. Executives  of  both  parties  have  been 
guilty.  Impoundment  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion— an  Incidental  benefit  and  power  to  the 
Executive  within  the  mushrooming  growth 
of  the  Executive  branch. 

Impoundment  affects  us  all.  It  affects  the 
quality  and  integrity  of  government  as  well 
as  the  implementation  of  the  needed  pro- 
grams which  have  been  sjieciflcally  approved 
by  Congress.  In  the  state  of  Maryland,  for 
example,  recent  federal  impoundment  has 
caused  harmful  results  In  housing  and  edu- 
cation. 

As  we  approach  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing,  it  Is  particularly  timely  to  Inquire 
Into  the  role  of  the  Executive  In  the  appro- 
priation process.  Billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  may  be  passing  through  the  Execu- 
tive branch  on  their  way  to  the  states.  It  is 
important  that  these  hearings  lay  the  ground 
rules  for  the  participation  of  the  Executive 
branch.  Revenue  sharing  cannot  tolerate  rev- 
enue impoundment.  If  Congress  ever  author- 
izes revenue  sharing  without  a  clear  under- 
standing with  the  Executive  on  subjects  of 
Importance,  it  will  have  sounded  its  own 
death  knell.  If  Congress  delegates  the  power 
of  the  purse  to  a  President  by  authorizing 
him  to  share  federal  revenue  sharing  or  with- 
hold them  at  his  sole  discretion,  then  the 
purposes  of  the  Congressional  institution  will 
have  become  obsolete.  And  I  speak  as  co- 
sponsor  and  friend  of  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opposing  points  of  view  are 
being  advanced  as  to  the  authority,  right  and 
Jurisdiction  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  branch  in  the  area  of  appropria- 
tions. I  hope  we  do  not  make  this  mere  aca- 
demic exercise — for  It  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  all  rights  must  be  qualified  in  the 
public  Interest.  Also,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  Committee  makes  strong  legislative  rec- 
ommendation to  remedy  the  problem.  We 
must  act  now  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power. 


WHAT  IS  THE  CONFERENCE  ON 
ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  ALL 
ABOUT? 

Mr.  GURNEIY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  studj^g  the  progrsmi  of  the  so- 


called  Conference  on  Eccnomic  Conver- 
sion which  is  being  held  on  Capitol  Hill 
this  week. 

Oftentimes  when  confronted  with  a 
cute  phrase  of  jargon,  it  is  well  to  look 
into  the  backgroimd  to  find  out  what 
this  term  "economic  conversion"  means. 
I  find  that  it  is  not  so  cute  after  all,  par- 
ticularly when  it  appears  that  the  lead- 
ing presidential  contenders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  chosen  this  conference 
to  peddle  their  wares. 

Some  may  think  that  this  is  an  ob- 
jective, high-level  conference,  where 
truth  is  being  sought. 

In  point  of  fact,  all  the  evidence 
clearly  indicates  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
massive  propaganda  operation  which 
could  well  result  in  undermining  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  coimtry.  It  is  a 
subtle  lobbying  effort  exploiting  the 
cause  of  peace  for  narrow  ideological 
concerns,  which  could  have  the  exact  op- 
posite effect. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  be- 
hind the  fancy  name  of  the  so-called 
Conference  on  Economic  Conversion.  I 
find  there  that  the  conference  is  a  con- 
centrated effort  of  a  group  that  calls  it- 
self the  Coalition  on  National  Priorities 
and  Military  Policy.  I  realize  that  every- 
one is  concerned  with  setting  the  proper 
priorities  for  our  Nation.  Yet,  here  it  is 
essential  to  look  behind  the  catchy  title 
lest  we  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

The  Coalition  on  National  Priorities 
and  Military  Policy  was  an  intensive  lob- 
bying group  set  up  in  May  of  1969  to  un- 
dercut our  defense  posture  generally  and 
to  pull  us  precipitously  out  of  Vietnam 
with  no  regard  for  the  consequences  or 
for  the  safety  of  the  men  committed  to 
fighting  there  by  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration of  President  Johnson.  It  is 
highly  interesting  that  this  group  had  no 
such  pangs  of  compulsion  until  the  Re- 
publican administration  was  in  oflace. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
anyone  in  our  Republic  is  free  to  take 
such  a  position  if  they  want  to.  The  point 
is.  however,  that  their  propaganda  activ- 
ity should  be  labeled  for  what  It  is,  and 
not  pass  as  an  objective  group  of 
scholars  and  leaders  seeking  the  truth. 

Only  a  year  ago.  the  Coalition  on  Na- 
tional Priorities  and  Military  Policy  de- 
scribed its  activities  as  follows: 

The  ABM  and  MIRV  Issues: 

Participates  in  concentrated  and  coordi- 
nated Senate  and  House  lobbying; 

Sponsored  antl-ABM  rallies  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  Lo.s  Angeles,  June  25. 
1969;  and 

Distributed  the  antl-ABM  film  made  at 
the  New  York  Rally  throughout  the  nation. 

Military  Authorization  Bill: 

Contacts  all  Members  of  Congress  urging 
support  of  amendments  to  reduce  budget; 

Follows  up  with  visits  to  Members;  and 

Organizes  groups  of  obeervers  to  follow  de- 
bate and  voting  on  the  BUI. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  plainly  and  sim- 
ply a  lobbying  group  representing  a  nar- 
row faction.  We  are  used  to  lobbies  of  all 
types  here  in  Washington,  but  it  has  al- 
ways been  considered  that  the  decent 
thing  to  do  was  to  present  lobbying  ac- 
tivities as  lobbying  acUvitles.  Yet  here  we 
have  them  hiding  behind  the  high-sound- 
ing name  of  a  "Conference  on  Economic 
Conversion."  I  should  think  that  if  the 
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leading  contenders  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  want  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  lobbying  efforts  of  a  special  in- 
terest group,  that  is  perfectly  all  right, 
however.  I  think  that  they  should  have 
the  good  grace  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple whose  platform  they  are  standing  on. 

A  check  of  both  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shows 
that  no  such  group  as  the  Coalition  on 
National  Priorities  and  Military  Policy  is 
registered  as  such  as  a  lobby  under  the 
Nation's  lobbying  laws.  Yet  the  group  it- 
self describes  its  principal  activities  in 
minute  detail  as  lobbying. 

And  I  thnk  that  there  is  something  else 
that  the  American  people  should  know 
about  this  group.  In  the  past,  it  has  been 
the  principal  cosponsor  with  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee  of  activities  call- 
ing for  an  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  with  no  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  honorary  chairman  of  the 
coalition  has  appeared  at  press  confer- 
ences with  the  moratorium  leader,  Sam 
Brown,  who  has  frequently  expressed  his 
high  regard  for  the  Vietcong  leaders,  and 
his  contempt  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  Sam  Brown  who 
wrote  as  follows : 

In  fact,  most  of  us  who  have  worked  to 
end  the  War  for  seme  time  believe  that  any 
semblance  of  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brown  is  free  to  make  such  state- 
ments if  he  so  desires.  The  Coalition  on 
National  Priorities  and  Military  Policy  \s 
free  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Brown  If  it 
so  desires.  However,  when  five  contenders 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  appear 
on  the  coalition's  platform,  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  what  the  coalition 
stands  for,  and  what  It  has  done  in  the 
past. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  a  main 
force  behind  the  coalition  is  the  United 
World  Federalists,  a  group  which  has 
never  been  described  as  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  politics. 

Another  member  of  the  coalition  is  the 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy, 
which  also  lacks  a  wide  constituency  in 
America. 

Also  included  are  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, and  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 
which  have  seldom  distinguished  be- 
tween the  U.S.  national  interest  and  the 
Interests  of  other  superpowers. 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
are  also  represented,  along  with  the  New 
Democratic  Coalition. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  through  the 
whole  list  of  members  and  sponsors,  but 
I  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  this 
la  really  a  coalition  of  a  narrow,  left- 
wing  spectrum  of  politics  with.  I  might 
add  considerable  overlapping  of  trustees 
and  officers. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  ask  what 
this  group  from  the  far  end  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrimi  means  by  "economic  con- 
version." 

A  good  case  can  be  made  that  the  net 
effect  of  their  program  will  be  the  con- 
version of  the  United  States  into  a  sec- 
ond-rate power. 

They  hope  that  this  conversion  will 
take  place  by  reducing  the  U.S.  defense 
capability   and  downgrading   the   con- 


structive effort  of  the  \J3.  defense  sys- 
tem. 

The  long-range,  gradual  dissipation  of 
the  standing  of  our  national  security  will 
be  further  lowered  by  the  reduction  of 
the  research  and  development  programs 
in  industries  contributing  to  an  improve- 
ment in  our  defense  posture.  The  confer- 
ence's bias  is  evident  in  the  loaded  ques- 
tion they  propose  to  discuss:  "Can  de- 
fense firms  undertake  meaningful 
work?" 
The  conference  claims  that: 
Its  objective  is  "to  develop  new  govern- 
ment programs  for  redirecting  human  and 
capital  resources  to  meet  neglected  national 
needs  In  an  efficient  manner. 

Yet  the  reduction  of  the  US.  de- 
fense posture  does  not  have,  and  can- 
not have,  only  the  meaning  of  a  trans- 
fer of  funds  and  resources  from  the 
defense  into  social  welfare  and  educa- 
tion. Rather,  it  is  the  process  of  creat- 
ing an  entirely  new  political  and  eco- 
nomic system.  Economic  conversion 
means  the  conversion  of  our  free 
enterprise,  democratic  system  into  a 
system  where  the  national  objectives  and 
the  means  of  carrying  them  out  are  es- 
tablished by  Government  policy;  or  more 
precisely,  by  the  policies  of  the  small  elite 
that  advocates  conversion. 

The  policies  of  conversion  will  affect 
the  entire  range  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional problems,  not  just  the  defense  ex- 
penditures which  make  such  a  fine  target 
for  demagogs.  We  will  find  that  the  abil- 
ity of  our  economy  to  perform  ade- 
quately, and  to  expand,  will  be  dimin- 
ished. The  creativity  of  individual  en- 
terprise may  well  be  constrained.  The 
sudden  shift  into  welfare-related  spend- 
ing will  reduce  individual  and  national 
productivity,  with  consequent  further, 
serious  inflation,  and  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  in  the  number  who  fall 
below  the  poverty  line. 

Internationally,  we  will  see  that  our 
ability  to  provide  positive  leadership  for 
l)eace  will  begin  to  fade.  The  conditions 
of  leadership,  and  the  independence  of 
action  necessary  in  the  international 
political  sphere  depends  directly  on  the 
ability  to  back  up  our  leadership  by  ade- 
quate, credible,  and  viable  economic  and 
military  force.  A  second-rate  power  has 
no  friends,  and  no  ability  to  command 
authority. 

It  wovdd  be  wonderful  if  one  could 
stop  wars  by  a  unilateral  shift  in  the  U.S. 
expenditures  for  defense.  But  the  meth- 
odology of  war  prevention  is  much  more 
complicated.  It  is  also  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  many  would  like  to  admit. 
The  creation  of  peace  cannot  be  attained 
by  leaving  the  field  to  more  powerful  na- 
tions, particularly  when  these  nations 
have  an  unparalleled  record  of  military 
and  ideological  aggression. 

This  objective  of  the  conference  spon- 
sors might  conceivably  be  feasible  in  a 
really  peaceful  world;  however,  in  fact 
we  live  in  a  world  of  so-called  peaceful 
coexistence,  In  which  one  party  preaches 
admittedly  the  continuation  of  the  so- 
called  class  struggle  by  various  means; 
for  examine,  by  wars  of  liberatioD,  and 
so  forth.  The  promoters  of  the  confer- 
ence overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
United  States  but  the  Communist  cotm- 


tries  and  their  allies  which  initiated  and 
have  perpetuated  the  struggle  which 
claims  such  a  high  percentage  of  our  na- 
tiorial  resources.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  de- 
mands of  the  sponsors  of  the  conference 
amounts  to  unilateral  disarmament  of 
the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  sponsors  of  the  con- 
ference seem  to  be  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  even  if  normal  friendly  relations  be- 
tween States  should  exist,  the  progress 
of  science  and  technology  would  by  now 
claim  a  high  percentage  of  our  national 
resources  for  military  expenditures.  If 
the  sponsors  of  the  conference  honestly 
meant  economic  conversion  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  basis,  they  obvi- 
ously do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

The  United  States  devotes  a  relatively 
small  share  of  its  national  resources  to 
the  demands  made  by  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  other  national  resources  devoted  to 
military  purposes  cannot  be  dissipated 
for  the  so-called  Important  social 
needs — which  the  sponsors  of  the  con- 
ference have  never  clearly  defined — as 
long  as  the  United  States  is  not  only  doc- 
trinally  but  also  politically  and  develop- 
ment wise  under  ceaseless  attack  by  the 
antagonists  of  this  country. 

Certainly,  there  are  national  needs 
other  than  military  ones  which  have  to 
be  downgraded  in  view  of  the  prevail- 
ing situation.  However,  the  sponsors  of 
the  conference  for  their  ovra  reasons,  at- 
tempt to  put  the  blame  for  the  neglect 
of  these  national  needs  on  the  United 
States  rather  than  on  this  coimtry's  op- 
ponents which  declare  daily  that  they 
vpill  strangle  it  If  they  only  get  an  op- 
portimity  to  do  so. 

The  free  enterprise  system  of  this 
country  depends  in  no  way  whatsoever 
on  the  allocation  of  a  high  percentage 
of  national  resources  to  military  pur- 
poses. This  Is  an  entirely  false,  mislead- 
ing, and  unproved  statement  which  has 
been  so  frequently  made  that  is  it  ac- 
cepted as  true  without  ever  having  been 
proved. 

Shock  tactics  to  rock  the  economic 
boat  have  never  been  tmd  will  never  be 
the  way  to  achieve  reallocation  of  na- 
tional resources  If  and  when  this  will  be 
feasible.  Such  shock  tactics  can  only 
lead  to  economic  chaos,  widespread  un- 
employment, and  the  creation  of  a  politi- 
cal situation  and  environment  which  the 
sponsors  of  the  conference  hopefully  as- 
sume to  be  advantageous  to  their  goals 
of  imposing  a  collective  socioeconomic 
system  upon  this  Nation. 

The  scare  propaganda  emanating  from 
these  groups  Is  a  well-known  device  for 
political  action.  Certainly,  the  progress 
of  science  and  technology  has  led  to  in- 
creased pollution,  and  the  natural  ea- 
vlronment  of  man  Is  not  anymore  what 
it  used  to  be.  But  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  Congress  have  already  taken 
good  Initial  steps  to  combat  pollution  and 
are  now  In  process  of  doing  much  more. 
Clearly  the  continuous  r^>etition  of  po- 
litical slogans  like  "envlronmentidlsm," 
"stop  pollution,"  and  so  forth,  are  In- 
tended to  drum  up  interest  and  sjrmpathy 
for  the  coalition,  whose  main  objective  is 
really  to  hamstring  the  Department  of 
Defense. 
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In  conclusion,  then,  the  Conference  on 
Economic  Priorities  is  not,  as  the  invita- 
tion claims,  an  expression  of  widely  di- 
vergent interests,  but  of  a  single  group 
of  political  interests,  the  realization  of 
whose  goals  will  go  a  long  way  to  disarm 
the  United  States  unilaterally. 

The  reduction  of  military  expenditures 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  vacuum.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  reality  of  Soviet  prep- 
arations for  war,  nor  Soviet  assistance 
and  instigation  of  revolutionary  wars  in 
many  theaters. 

The  two  superpowers  provide  the  basic 
lunbrella  of  security  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  continuity  in  the  S3mimetric 
balance  of  this  umbrella  is  the  only  struc- 
ture that  can  prevent  the  plunging  of  the 
world  into  wars  of  all  kinds.  One  can 
remember  the  days  when  the  umbrella  of 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  became  the 
symbol  of  peace.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
American  people  wish  to  trade  the  um- 
brella of  national  security  for  the  ineffec- 
tual umbrella  of  Chamberlain.  Let  us 
place  this  Conference  of  Economic  Con- 
version in  the  proper  perspective.  Let  us 
ask  what  the  state  of  the  world  will  be 
if  the  conversion  of  America  takes  place 
according  to  the  biases  and  prejudices  of 
this  lobby  on  the  left. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
participants  in  the  coalition  of  national 
priorities  and  military  policy,  and  other 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coalition   on   Nation.al   Priorities   .^ND 
Mn-iTARY  Policy 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  and  New  National  Priorities. 

New  Democratic  Coalition. 

SANE. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Teachers  Committee  for  Peace  In  Vietnam. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

CONFERENCE  COSPONSORS 

Committee  for  a  More  Effective  Congress. 

Common  Cause. 

PrlendB  of  the  Earth. 

Rlpon  Society. 

Zero  Population  Growth. 

Mid-December  Town  Meetings  Called  To 
Review  Priobities,  Military  Costs 

Simultaneous  town  meetings  on  local 
needs  and  military  spending  will  be  held  In 
some  30  U.S.  cities  Dec.  13  and  14.  called  by 
the  Coalition  on  National  Priorities  and  Mili- 
tary Policy  with  which  ADA  Is  cooperating. 

"The  need  Is  to  develop  throughout  the 
country  a  broadened  base  of  political  sup- 
port for  the  concept  of  reordered  priorities," 
the  Coalition's  announcement  said. 

"It  Is  proposed  that,  in  as  many  cities  and 
counties  as  possible,  simultaneous  town 
meetings  be  held  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
Dec.  13  or  14,  on  the  theme  of  local  needs 
and  military  spending. 

"H  it  Is  not  feasible  to  hold  the  meetings 
on  one  of  the  designated  dates  they  should 
be  held  December  15,  16,  or  17.  We  hope  to 
receive  the  beneflt  of  national  news  coverage 
If  the  town  meetings  can  be  held  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other  in  communities 
across  the  country." 

The  Coalition  said  the  meetings  would  be 
sponsored  by  local  organizations,  viewed  as 
public  hearings  for  and  by  voters  and  tax- 


payers, and  would  handle  questions  such  as 
these: 

How  much  income  tax  have  the  residents 
of  this  city  paid  to  the  federal  government 
this  year? 

How  much  money  have  the  taxpayers  of 
this  city  spent  to  finance  nUlitary  activities? 
(The  Coalition  »ys  that  out  of  every  tax 
dollar  in  fiscal  year  1969,  54  cents  went  for 
current  military  outlays.) 

How  much  federal  money  has  come  back  to 
the  community  in  the  past  fiscal  year?  In 
social  programs?  In  defense  contracts?  for 
highways? 

What  are  the  unmet  needs  of  the  city  In 
housing,  health,  education,  transportation, 
pollution  control,  sanitation,  recreation?  How 
much  would  It  cost  to  meet  these  needs? 

It  is  expected  that  each  town  meeting  will 
produce  a  written  report  based  on  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions.  The  reports  will  in- 
clude statistics  on  the  community's  unmet 
needs  in  housing  units,  classrooms,  teachers, 
hospital  beds,  air  pollution  control  centers, 
and  the  estimated  costs  of  programs  to  meet 
these  needs. 

A  national  assembly  and  lobbying  effort 
wUl  be  held  in  Washington  in  mid-January, 
centering  on  the  information  contained  in 
the  reports  from  the  town  meetings,  "to  raise 
the  reordering  of  national  priorities  to  a  new 
level  of  visibility  early  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress,"  in  the  words  of  the  Coalition's 
announcement. 

A  long  list  of  distinguished  citizens  have 
agreed  to  act  as  "callers"  of  the  meetings,  in- 
cluding ADAers  Reinhold  Neibuhr,  Joseph 
Duffy,  John  Kenneth  Gailbraith,  Jack  T.  Con- 
way, Joseph  S.  Clark,  and  Walter  Reuther. 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post.  Dec.  7. 
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Protests  Planned  in  40  Cities 

A  coalition  of  29  private  groups  announced 
plans  yesterday  for  40  town  meetings  here 
and  throughout  the  nation  thl.=;  month  and 
next  to  discuss  the  conflict  between  domestic 
needs  and  military  spending. 

The  meetings,  sponsored  by  the  Coalition 
on  National  Priorities  and  Military  Spending, 
were  endorsed  by  Sam  Brown,  a  leader  of  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee.  Brown 
called  on  moratorium  backers  to  participate. 

The  coalition,  whose  chairman  is  former 
Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D.-Pal,  said  its  first 
town  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago  today. 
A  series  of  meetings  is  planned  for  the  Wash- 
ington area  Dec.  12-19. 

Clark  said  the  aim  Is  to  allow  each  com- 
munity to  find  out  for  itself  how  much  of  its 
federal'  tax  money  goes  for  military  spending 
and  "how  much  comes  back  for  desperately 
needed  programs." 

Another  objective  is  to  assess  unsattsfled 
needs  in  housing,  health,  transportation,  pol- 
lution, sanitation,  welfare,  and  other  areas, 
and  to  detonnine  the  cost  of  meeting  such 
needs. 

Clark  said  he  hoped  testimony  taken  at 
the  meetings  could  be  sent  to  the  President 
and  Congress  "to  Indicate  that  the  silent 
majority  wants  the  war  ended  and  the  mili- 
tary budget  cut." 

Most  of  the  meetings  here  are  scheduled 
during  the  Dec.  12-14  weekend.  Moratorium 
activities  have  already  been  scheduled  for 
Dec.  12  and  13,  as  well  as  Dec.  24. 

The  29  peace,  religious,  labor  and  social 
action  groups  listed  as  affiliates  of  the  coali- 
tion Include  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence and  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Describing  the  coalition  as  including  some 
"establishment  types,"  Clark  said.  "We  feel 
a  bridge  has  now  been  made  with  youth  by 
having  the  leadership  of  the  moratorium" 
Join  in  sponsoring  the  meetings. 

A  "town  meeting"  in  Room  3176  of  the 


Rayburn  Building  Friday  is  to  serve  as  kick- 
off  for  several  meetings  throughout  the 
Washlntgon  area,  said  Frederick  T.  Merrill 
Jr.,  coordinator  of  the  D.C.  Coalition. 

Merrill  said  community  leaders  and  rep- 
resentatlves  will  testify  on  the  city's  needt 
at  the  10  a.m.  meeting. 

Several  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee  have  been  invited  to  hear  the 
testimony,  he  said. 

Brown,  co-chairman  of  the  Moratorium, 
said  that  in  some  cities  the  meetings  will 
serve  as  the  only  moratorium-related  activ- 
ity this  month. 

Meanwhile,  the  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, a  conservative  youth  group,  announced 
it  will  hold  a  "counteroffensive"  to  morato- 
rium activities  on  600  campuses  Dec.  12 
and  13. 

David  Keene,  national  YAP  chairman,  said 
the  activities  will  Include  teach-ins  and  cir- 
culation of  petitions  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Peace   Groups   Seeking   To   Meld   Old  and 
Young 

Two  major  peace  groups  are  combining 
their  anti-war  activities  for  the  first  time 
In  an  eflort  to  bring  the  young  and  old  to- 
getlier  on  the  local  level  during  the  Decem- 
ber Moratorium. 

Joseph  S.  Clark,  former  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  chairman  of  the  Coalition 
on  National  Priorities  and  Military  Policy, 
and  Sam  Brown,  a  national  coordinator  of 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  an- 
nounced the  plan. 

Clark,  who  is  also  president  of  the  United 
World  Federalists,  said  the  first  Joint  ven- 
ture would  be  to  organize  a  series  of  town 
meetings,  Dec.  13-14.  in  36  cities  to  discuss 
local  needs,  military  spending  and  federal 
taxes 

Results  of  the  town  meetings  will  be 
brought  to  Washington  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Other  activities  planned  by  the  Morato- 
rium Committee  include  Christmas  carol 
"sing-Ins"  .and  church  services  Christmas 
Eve. 

The  coalition  was  formed  last  summer  by 
29  peace,  political  action,  labor  and  church 
groups  which  have  represented  the  more 
traditional  and  older  elements  in  the  peace 
movement.  Among  the  affiliated  organiza- 
tions are  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
SANE,  United  World  Federalists.  United  Auto 
Workers,  the  American  Baptist  Convention 
and  the  Department  of  International  Affairs 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Moratorium  Committee  represents 
younger  elements  In  the  anti-war  movement. 

A  "counter  offensive"  to  the  antiwar  ef- 
forts is  planned  by  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  a  conservative  youth  organization. 

It  announced  yesterday  it  will  sponsor, 
"Vietnam:  Altornatlve  Weekend"  on  600  col- 
lege campuses,  Dec.  12-13.  Activities  will  in- 
clude teach-ins  and  the  distribution  of  over 
a  million  copies  of  a  tabloid  entitled,  "Tell 
It  to  Hanoi." 

The  group  also  will  circulate  petitions  in 
support  of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  poli- 
cies which  will  be  delivered  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris,  said  David 
Keene,  national  chairman  of  the  YAF. 


GENOCIDE  IS  A  MATTER  OP  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONCERN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  geno- 
cide is  a  matter  of  international  con- 
cern. On  our  shrinking  planet,  the  mas- 
sive destruction  of  human  life  in  one 
coimtry  affects  the  lives  and  people  erf 
other  countries.  According  to  Richard 
Gterdner,  professor  of  law  and  Inter- 
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national  organization,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity : 

Genocide  is  often  associated  with  threats 
to  or  breaches  of  international  peace  and 
security  .  •  ■  Genocide  and  internal  repres- 
sion may  often  be  the  handmaiden  of  ex- 
ternal aggression.  (Testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, April  27,  1970.) 

Major  international  disputes  often 
have  their  origin  in  racial,  ethnic,  or  re- 
ligious hatreds.  International  covenants, 
dealing  with  the  promotion  and  preser- 
vation of  human  dignity  and  liberty, 
are  rightly  concerned  with  international 
matters  and  they  are.  therefore,  a  proper 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
mafcng  power. 

Unfortunately,  U.S.  leadership  in  pro- 
moting the  U.N.  human  rights  cove- 
nants has  been  lacking  in  recent  years. 
Ernest  Gross,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Trimian,  told  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  December  of  1948  that — 

In  a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  difficulties  we  should  proceed  with  this 
convention  before  the  memory  of  recent  hor- 
rifying genocldal  acts  has  faded  from  the 
mmds  and  conscience  of  man. 

Certainly  the  international  promotion 
of  human  rights  is  in  keeping  with  our 
most  basic  traditions.  The  need  for  such 
action  is  both  compelling  and  urgent. 
Our  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  help  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  basic  international  law  dealing  with 
the  protection  of  human  rights.  The  time 
to  act  is  long  overdue. 


A   NEW    EDUCATION    POLICY    FOR 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  fimds  for  Federal  edu- 
cation assistance  programs,  proposed  by 
the  administration  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  both  our 
critical  education  financing  needs  and 
rapid  developments  in  the  general  field 
of  learning  experience  enrichment  de- 
mand the  drafting  of  a  new  education 
policy  for  America. 

Basically,  we  must  make  an  intensive 
effort  to  assure  excellence,  imagination, 
and  full  opportunity  in  American  educa- 
tion. We  must  also  look  upon  education 
as  a  total  social  experience,  having 
learned  by  now  that  the  finest  in  class- 
room resources  can  be  dissipated  by  mal- 
nutrition, deprivation,  a  daily  diet  of  ten- 
sion and  hostility,  and  neighborhood  and 
national  value-systems  that  conflict  with 
the  highest  aspirations  of  mankind. 

Tlie  immediate  task  confronting  Con- 
gress is  to  assure  that  our  schools,  our 
colleges  and  students,  and  our  supple- 
mentary and  specialized  education  serv- 
ices are  not  left  with  empty  promises,  but 
instead  obtain  the  essential  financial  as- 
sistance demanded  In  the  face  of  clearly 
established  need.  It  has  now  become  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  consolidating  education  pro- 
grams under  special  revenue  sharing 
would  actually  result  in  a  net  reduction 
of  Federal  aid.  Nor  is  there  any  prospect 
for  prompt  institutional  aid  to  the  hun- 
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dreds  of  American  colleges  that  are  now 
in  dire  financial  straits. 

I  believe  that  a  decisive  emphasis  must 
be  given  to  America's  educational  priori- 
ties. This  must  be  evident  in  establish- 
ing a  high-level  authority  for  education 
in  the  Federal  Government  a  new  De- 
partment of  Education  at  Cabinet  level. 
Also  the  fuU  funding  of  present  Federal 
education  assistance  programs,  and  in 
the  enactment  of  new  authorizations  for 
the  substantial  expansion  of  our  educa- 
tional resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  had  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  details  of  a  new 
education  f>olicy  for  America,  in  an  ad- 
dress in  New  York  City  at  a  luncheon 
held  by  the  recently  established  Educa- 
tional Facilties  Corporation,  for  some  200 
leaders  in  the  education  field  and  repre- 
sentatives of  industries  producing  educa- 
tional products  and  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  on 
March  19. 1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  bt  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Ignorance  is  an  alien  force  in  America — 
the  enemy  of  everything  w^e  seek,  everything 
we  stand  for.  Our  Nation  was  born  with  the 
adoption  of  a  Declaration  of  human  rights. 
But  from  the  outset  It  was  recognized  that 
the  resp>onsibie  exercise  of  these  rights  de- 
manded the  unrestricted  development  of 
human  resources.  As  Tliomas  Jetierson  ex- 
pressed it.  "Man  cannot  be  both  free  and 
ignorant." 

It  is  only  in  recent  years,  however,  that 
we  have  spoken  with  conviction  of  the  right 
to  a  quality  education  to  the  full  extent  of 
capability  and  need.  Many  forces  in  a  world 
of  rapid  change  have  pressured  us  into  the 
dramatic  evolution  of  our  educational  re- 
sources. But  there  has  also  been  a  funda- 
mental force  operating  from  within  each  of 
us,  as  contrasted  with  the  pressures  from  the 
outside  world  we  live  In. 

I  speak  here  of  that  basic  discontent  abroad 
in  our  Nation  about  the  quality  of  human 
life,  The  fantastic  pace  of  technological 
change  explained  the  original  extensive  Fed- 
eral investment  in  our  educational  resources 
over  a  decade  ago.  But  now  we  are  looking 
to  education  Itself  &s  a  force  for  change — 
a  decisive  movement  for  ending  the  inequal- 
ity of  human  life  in  America. 

The  hard  task  of  enacting  laws  to  redress 
the  denial  of  civil  rights  and  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty  afflicting  millions  of  our 
citizens  brought  us  to  a  new  understanding 
of  basic  human  rights.  The  confrontation  of 
these  realities  In  the  midst  of  unparalleled 
affluence  produced  a  national  commitment 
13  the  enrichment  of  human  life  In  an  en- 
tirely new  context.  Expressed  in  direct  terms, 
we  are  saying  today  that  our  cnildren  and 
youth  In  and  of  themselves  are  a  precious  na- 
tional resource — not  to  be  either  coddled  or 
selectively  pruned,  but  to  be  given  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  self-development  In 
achieving  lives  of  meaning  and  purpose. 

EDUCATION    riNANCIAL    CRISIS 

And  yet,  precisely  at  the  time  we  have 
came  to  this  conclusion,  our  loc.;l  school  dis- 
tricts and  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  stating  that  they  have  reached  an  ab- 
solui«  limit  In  fariancial  resources.  Local 
property  taxes,  devoted  primarily  \o  meeting 
tlie  rising  costs  of  public  elementary  and 
=econdary  education,  have  reached  the  satu- 
ration point.  Our  colleges  have  had  to  esca- 
late their  tuition  fees  simply  to  meet   the 


costs  of  staying  in  business,  much  less  under- 
take critically  needed  expenslon. 

Both  this  national  commitment  and  this 
financial  reality  demand  the  establishment 
of  a  new  education  policy  for  America.  That 
policy  should  be  directed  toward  paying  ti;e 
cost  of  a  quality  education  at  all  levels,  as 
a  national  Investment  that  will  be  fully 
repaid.  It  should  promote  multiple  ap- 
proaches to  providing  educational  opportuni- 
ties that  give  the  fullest  recognition  to  the 
needs,  problems,  and  abilities  and  interests 
of  each  child  and  young  person.  It  should 
enable  every  adult  to  aciiieve  seLf-sufficiency 
and  respect  as  a  contributing  member  of 
society.  Finally,  there  should  be  a  deliberate 
policy  of  Innovation  In  educational  procesits 
and  administration. 

NEW    education    POLICY 

But  while  this  demand  for  a  new  educa- 
tion policy  ought  to  be  self-evident,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  present  Administra- 
tion in  Washington  is  marching  to  the  beat  of 
a  different  drtim — a  drum  that  signals  re- 
treat, rather  than  the  advance  this  is  es- 
sential at  this  critical  time.  President  Nixon's 
proposal  for  consolidating  education  pro- 
grams under  special  revenue  sharing  actually 
would  result  in  a  net  reduction  of  PederaJ 
aid.  Requested  appropriations  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  amount,  at  best,  to 
a  "holding  action,"  in  comparison  with  ap- 
propriations enacted  by  Congress  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  But  serious  cutbacks  are 
programmed  In  aid  to  Federally  impacted 
areas  and  for  vocational  education  and  school 
equipment  and  remodeling,  while  the  school 
lunch  program  is  cut  almost  in  half.  Ai:d 
when  we  turn  to  the  area  of  supplementary 
community  resources  in  education,  we  find 
that  the  Administration  plans  to  reduce 
funds  for  vitally  important  library  services 
and  construction  programs  by  62  per  cent! 

I  find  these  funding  reductions  totally 
indefensible.  It  Is  one  thing  to  call  for  re- 
forms in  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs  to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
are  directed  where  the  need,  in  terms  of 
educational  deprivation,  is  greatest.  But  It  is 
another  matter  entirely  to  seriously  under- 
fund  these  programs,  making  it  impossible 
to  fulfill  expectations  of  equal  opportunity 
and  innovation  in  education. 

It  is  ail  well  and  good  to  speak  of  stream- 
lining the  Federal -state-local  fiscal  machin- 
ery for  education,  and  no  one  would  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  bringing  together  related 
categorical-aid  programs  to  assure  that  spe- 
cific needs  are  met  efiBciently.  But  we  must 
carefully  examine  the  other  side  of  this 
"devalued"  Administration  coin.  For.  in  the 
corrective  actions  already  authorized  in  the 
Eiementswy  and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1969,  Congress  also  expressed  Its 
judgment  that  there  is  no  genuine  stream- 
lining in  the  speed  with  which  Federal 
revenues  may  be  simply  handed  over  to  the 
states.  There  are  numerous  competent  state 
education  administrations,  but  I  remain  un- 
persuaded  that  throughout  the  Nation  these 
undesignated  grants  would  necessarily  be 
.spent  primarily  and  without  discrimination 
to  assist  disadvantaged  children  and  to  aid 
local  school  districts  where  demand  has  far 
outstripped  supply  and  fiscal  resources.  It  is 
my  understanding  that,  In  fact,  up  to  70  per 
cent  of  special  revenue  sharing  funds  would 
be  immune  from  the  present  law  requiring 
that  Federal  education  monies  be  spent  over 
and  above  state  and  local  funds,  as  an 
"extra"  to  help  poor  children  catch  up. 

REVENUE    SHARING 

Let  it  be  clear  that  I  favor  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing,  coupled  with  the  equitable 
federalization  of  public  assistance  programs. 
But  I  believe  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  joint- 
ly with  Representative  Reuss  offers  a  better 
approach  than  that  of  the  Administration 
because  it  supplements  ongoing  categorical- 
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aid  programs,  &s  In  education,  guarantees  the 
pass-through  of  funds  to  the  cities,  and  pro- 
vides strong  Incentives  for  the  maintenance 
of  fiscal  effort  by  the  states. 

What  disturbs  me  most,  however.  Is  that 
this  Administration  continues  to  address  our 
serious  education  cost  problems  with  words 
rather  than  dollars.  Can  these  words  be  be- 
lieved in  the  light  of  sharply  reduced  Budget 
requests  and  F>resldentlal  vetoes  of  education 
approprlatloixs  over  the  past  two  years? 

When  we  turn  to  higher  education  assist- 
ance, the  same  low-proflJe  Administration 
approach — the  same  absence  of  national 
leadership  toward  achieving  full  opportunity 
and  excellence  In  education — Is  sharply  evid- 
ent. 

The  expiration  of  major  higher  education 
laws  this  year  provides  a  vital  opportunity  to 
reform  and  expand  these  critically  Important 
Federal  assistance  programs.  It  has  been  e.stl- 
mated  that  6.6  million  undergraduate  stu- 
dents alone  are  currently  enrolled  In  our  col- 
leges (of  a  total  enrollment  of  over  8.5  mil- 
lion) .  ar.d  that  In  five  years  this  number  will 
swell  to  at  least  8  million.  The  cost  of  attend- 
ing college  is  now  the  second  largest  expendi- 
ture a  family  will  make — but  unlike  the  home 
mortgage,  this  one  falls  due  within  four  short 
years. 

But  for  others,  and  for  our  Nation,  there 
Is  the  tragic  cost  of  not  getting  a  higher 
education.  Only  7  per  cent  of  our  college 
students  come  from  low-Income  families  Col- 
leges across  the  Nation  are  trying  to  expand 
opportunities  for  the  black  and  the  poor, 
placing  an  additional  strain  on  financial  aid 
resources. 

Now,  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion has  told  him  that  during  the  next  dec- 
ade, resources  available  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities must  more  than  double,  from  the 
present  817.2  billion  to  $41  billion.  And  the 
respected  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  has  called  for  a  decisive  national 
e!Tcrt  to  eliminate  racial  and  economic  bar- 
riers to  higher  education  by  1976. 

STUDENT    AID 

What  has  been  the  Administration's  re- 
sponse? Basically  it  has  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  the  revamping  of  student  aid  pro- 
grams. Student  aid  would  generally  be  In  the 
form  of  subsidized  loans  and  work-study  pay- 
ments. Priority  wovUd  be  given  to  the  need- 
leet  students.  The  Foundation  would  provide 
aid  to  post-secondary  Institutions  seeking  to 
develop  new  programs  of  national  Importance 
and  new  models  of  reform  and  restructuring 
of  higher  education. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  basic  purposes  of 
these  proposals.  The  only  problem  Is  that 
they  faU  to  take  account  of  the  Immediate 
crisis  confronting  higher  education.  No  pros- 
pect Is  held  forth  for  prompt  Institutional 
aid  to  the  hundreds  of  American  colleges 
that  are  now  In  dire  financial  straits.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  the  primary  dependence  upon 
subsidized  or  guaranteed  student  loans  can 
fulSU  the  prospects  for  success  envisaged 
by  the  Administration,  In  light  of  the  lim- 
ited availability  of  private  capital  for  this 
purpose  In  recent  years.  While  this  asslstAnce 
mechanism  removes  current  appropriations 
from  the  Federal  Budget,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  will  be  higher  In  the  long  run. 

Such  considerations  have  led  me  to  strong- 
ly support  the  purposes  of  legislative  meas- 
ures for  the  reform  and  expansion  of  federal 
assistance  to  higher  education,  Introduced  by 
Senators  Claiborne  Pell  and  Walter  Mondale. 
These  bills  retain  the  thrust  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  but  they  go  further  in  main- 
taining essential  aid  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  In  establishing  direct  federal 
assistance  to  students  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  on  the  basis  of  need.  Particular  em- 
phasis Is  placed  on  creating  effective  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  young  persons 
from  low-Income  families.  And  student  as- 


sistance Is  coupled  with  cost-of-lnstructlon 
aid  to  the  respective  institution. 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

In  addition,  and  In  keeping  with  my  own 
publicly  expressed  commitments  over  the 
past  years,  provision  is  made  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  educational  bureaucracy  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  have  always  felt 
that  a  decisive  emphasis  must  be  given  to 
America's  educational  priorities  through  con- 
solidating the  educational  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  raising  this  vital 
function  to  a  high  level  of  visibility  aud  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Administration.  This 
demands  the  estabilshmeni  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  t/ducatlon  headed  by  a  Secretary  of 
Cabinet  rank.  We  must  assure  that  education, 
a  matter  of  paramount  concern  to  our  people, 
has  a  spokesman  at  the  very  summit  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

FULL    FUNDING 

Finally,  I  strongly  believe  that  our  higher 
education  assistance  laws  must  not  only  be 
extended  but  also  fully  funded.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  Minnesota,  and 
across  the  Nation  expressing  deep  concern 
over  extensive  cutbacks  in  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Over  11  million  dollars,  or  40  per  cent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  Fiscal 
1971,  have  been  taken  from  the  college  li- 
brary assistance,  training,  and  research  pro- 
grams which  are  of  such  great  Importance 
to  small  colleges  and  In  providing  stipends 
for  graduate  students  In  this  field.  Grants 
and  direct  loans  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  are  terminated  in  this  Budget, 
with  a  preference  again  given  to  the  mechan- 
ism of  subsidized  private  loans.  No  funds  at 
all  are  provided  for  college  teaching  equip- 
ment. These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
serious  cutbacks  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration for  programs  which  are,  in  fact,  a 
solid  capital  Investment  In  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

But  Congress  must  not  limit  Itself  to  hold- 
ing the  line  against  these  Budget  reductions 
In  the  field  of  assistance  to  higher  educa- 
tion. We  must  Instead  undertake  a  major 
commitment  to  expanding  post-secondary 
education  opportunities  In  America.  For  ex- 
ample, an  Important  new  resource  has  be- 
come increasingly  visible  in  our  community 
and  Junior  colleges  and  vocational-technical 
Institutions.  We  must  develop  this  resource 
to  meet  effectively  the  special  educational 
needs  of  both  our  society  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  young  people. 

These,  then,  are  the  Immediate  legisla- 
tive tasks  before  Congress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  education  policy  for  Amer- 
ica. But  the  blueprint  for  this  policy  de- 
mands much  more  before  a  solid  founda- 
tion can  be  laid. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  about  education, 
we  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  public  education  doubled 
between  1960  and  1968 — from  4  to  8  per  cent 
of  total  state,  local,  and  Federal  expenditures. 
During  the  present  Administration,  that  in- 
vestment has  fallen  to  6.9  per  cent  or  only 
$2.9  billion. 

I  believe  Congress  should  set  the  goal  over 
the  next  few  years  of  at  least  matching  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  the  federal  commitment 
to  education  accomplished  by  1968 — In  other 
words,  doubling  federal  expenditures. 

I  believe  we  must  also  guarantee  this  fed- 
eral Investment,  Instead  of  leaving  our  school 
administrators  In  a  state  of  uncertainty  on 
Congressional  appropriations.  To  that  end. 
I  propose  that  a  fixed  portion  of  federal  rev- 
enues should  be  annually  allocated  to  an 
education  trust  fund. 

I  believe  that  education  for  the  20th  cen- 
tury demands  that  we  stop  giving  tenure  to 
the  19th  centviry  classroom.  We  must  seize 
hold  of  the  electronic  revolution  and  apply 
the  finest  Insights  of  education  psychology 
to  adopt  multiple   approaches  to  an  unre- 


stricted and  humanized  educational  process 
for  ovir  children.  Tremendous  advances  are 
underway  In  the  application  of  audio-visual 
equipment,  television,  and  cybernetics  to  the 
classroom,  enabling  the  teacher  to  give  indi- 
vidual attention  to  the  learning  needs  and 
discoveries  of  the  individual  child.  Hope- 
fully, federal  education  programs  will  be  sup. 
portlve  of  this  renaissance,  giving  a*  much 
attention  to  the  child  with  learning  dis- 
abilities as  to  the  gifted  and  talented  child, 
and  especially  at  the  preschool  level. 

But  we  must  also  forge  a  partnership  of 
our  public  and  private  resources  to  achieve 
excellence,  Imagination,  and  full  opportunity 
in  American  edticatlon. 

One  Important  catalyst  In  producing  this 
partnership  Is  represented  in  the  Educational 
Facilities  Center.  o{>enlng  in  Chicago  in  1973. 
Jim  Allen,  our  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  has  correctly  described  the  Cen- 
ter as  "an  excellent  Idea  whose  time  has 
came."  I  know  that  George  Fischer,  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  long  ago  while  President 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  saw 
the  need  for  such  an  international  clearing 
house  where  educators  could  see.  firsthand, 
new  educational  materials,  products,  and 
systems. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  businessman  and  educator  in  care- 
fully evaluating  the  growth  and  Impact  of 
a  whole  new  Industry  spawned  by  the 
"knowledge  explosion."  We  must  assure  the 
Intelligent  Investment  of  educational  system 
funds  in  providing  genuine  and  challenging 
learning  experiences  for  our  children  and 
youth. 

But  In  demanding  the  best  educatlin  for 
our  children,  we  must  also  demand  the  best 
of  our  society.  Values  Imparted  In  the  class- 
room too  often  seem  hypocrisies  In  the  out- 
side world.  By  Intensively  examining  what, 
how,  and  why  we  teach  our  children,  we 
may  discover  answers  to  education's  ills  that 
also  can  help  heal  the  sicknessses  of  our 
society.  At  root,  we  must  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  unique  worth  and  the  kinship 
of  every  man  as  a  fundamental  truth  in 
education  and  as  a  basic  explanation  of 
what  America  Is  all  about. 

This  Is  why  we  must  look  upon  education 
as  a  totil  social  exjjerlence.  Progressive 
learning  cannot  take  place  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hostility,  fear,  racial  bitterness,  and  depri- 
vation. 

The  education  of  a  child  is  the  sum  total 
of  that  child's  native  ability,  the  experience 
in  an  educ  ttlonal  system,  and  the  social 
environment  In  which  that  child  lives  and 
glows — the  neighborhood,  the  community. 
and  the  nation,  and  Indeed  the  world.  He 
is  conditioned  by  It.  The  best  in  education- 
facilities,  teachers,  books — Is  diminished  by 
the  Inadequticy  of  the  surroundings  and  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  social  environment. 
Likewise,  the  cai>aclty  to  learn  Is  affected  by 
the  condition  of  one's  health,  the  adequacy 
of  one's  diet,  and  the  sense  of  mental  peace 
in  which  one  lives.  Therefore,  educators 
have  a  greater  responsibility  than  Just  to 
advocate  better  teachers,  teaching  methods, 
modernization  of  school  plant  and  facilities, 
and  the  use  of  the  most  modern  tech- 
niques Including  modern  educational  tech- 
nology. The  true  educator  must  be  a  spokes- 
man for  social  Justice,  a  crusader  against 
the  evils  of  poverty  and  deprivation,  and  an 
advocate  of  communities  that  are  whole- 
some and  safe. 

Let  us  resolve  here  and  now  to  miike  edu- 
cation In  America  the  finest  in  the  world. 
We  In  Congress  need  your  help  now  If  this 
Job  la  to  be  done.  But  you  will  also  be  com- 
mitting yourselves  to  a  task  of  the  highest 
Importance  to  all  the  people  of  this  great 
land  of  opportunity.  The  charge  Is  laid  be- 
fore us  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  In  these  well- 
remembered  words: 

"That  there  should  one  man  die  lgno«:aat 
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wto  had  the  capacity  for  knowledge,  this 
I  call  a  tragedy." 


LAND  SALES  FRAUDS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Metromedia 
Television  and  the  George  Washington 
University  School  of  Law  have  recently 
established  the  Consumer  Help  Center,  a 
fonn  of  public  ombudsman  sponsored  by 
VVTTG.  Washington,  and  operated  by  law 
students  from  the  university.  Among  the 
projects  which  the  Consumer  Help  Cen- 
ter has  studied  are  automobile  repair 
frauds,  moving  and  storage  practices,  ap- 
pliance warranties,  and  land  sales  frauds. 

As  summer  approaches  and  more  and 
more  people  are  inclined  to  purchase  lots 
for  camping,  or  to  build  summer  resi- 
dences away  from  the  heat  of  the  city,  I 
feel  it  US  particularly  appropriate  for  us 
to  be  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting land  buyers.  High  pressure  sales 
tactics  are  a  sure  sign  that  deeper  in- 
vestigation of  the  property  Is  worthwhile. 
Among  the  warnings  which  Consumer 
Help  has  issued  are  the  following : 

Do  not  sign  a  contract  the  first  time 

out. 

Do  not  waive  or  cancel  the  48-hour 
cooling  off  period  provided  by  law  for 
your  protection. 

Do  not  assume  that  because  the  de- 
velopment is  registered  with  the  Federal 
Government,  that  the  Government  has 
inspected,  investigated  or  in  any  way  en- 
dorses the  land  offering. 

Do  not  take  for  granted  the  adage  that 
you  cannot  lose  investing  ii-  land. 

Do  not  assume  anything  you  are  told 
unless  it  is  written  in  the  sales  agree- 
ment. 

During  October  and  November  1970, 
when  land  sales  development  companies 
were  flooding  the  Washington  area  with 
invitations  to  dinner,  gifts,  prizes,  dis- 
counts, and  reimbursement  for  gasoline, 
Metromedia  broadcast  a  20-part  series 
on  land  sales  practices. 

I  have  obtained  a  transcript  of  the 
series  of  programs  as  well  as  the  Con- 
sumer Help  Center's  "Lot  Buyer's  List  of 
Do's  and  Don'ts."  I  have  reviewed  these 
programs  and  the  pamphlet  and  con- 
gratulate WTTG  for  its  responsible 
broadcasting  and  the  students  of  the 
Consumer  Help  Center  for  their  diligence 
and  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  do's  and  don'ts  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Lot  Buyer's  List   of  Do's   and   Don'ts 

DO 

Be  as  cautious  In  buying  a  lot  at  a  recrea- 
tion vacation  subdivision  as  you  would  be  In 
buying  a  house  or  car.  Remember,  no  matter 
how  the  deal  is  represented  (i.e.  $200.00  down 
«nd  »a5.00  a  month).  It  will  be  a  sizeable 
Investment. 

Ask  for  copies  of  the  "Property  Report." 
contract  and  any  other  pertinent  documents. 
A«k  to  take  them  home  so  you  may  read 
them  carefully,  and  perhaps  show  them  to  an 
attorney  BEFORE  TOtJ  SIGN.  If  you  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  with  those  documents  In 
band  before  signing  .  .  .  JUST  LEAVE. 

Take  your  time.  If  you  are  told  that  the 
■perfect"  lot  won't  be  there  tomorrow,  don't 


worry.  Even  If  that  Is  the  case,  there  are 
many  other  lots  lu  many  other  develop- 
ments. 

Contact  the  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales, 
H.U.D..  Washington,  D.C.  20411,  If  you  want 
further  Information  about  a  registered  de- 
velopment or  a  copy  of  the  development's 
"Property  Report."  There  Is  a  charge  (pres- 
ently 35^  a  page)  for  copies  of  documents. 
REMEMBER — all  of  this  Information  was 
provided  by  the  developer.  H.U.D.  has  not 
checked  the  authenticity  of  the  statements. 

Seek  legal  advice  if  the  Investment  Is  size- 
able and  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more 
to  be  safe  rather  than  sorry  ...  or  consult 
friends  or  associates  familiar  with  land/real 
estate  transactions. 

DON'T 

Sign  on  the  dotted  line  the  first  time 
out  .  .  .  the  first  time  you  visit  the  property 
and  bear  the  sales  presentation.  To  do  so  Is 
to  gamble  with  your  money  .  .  .  not  carefully 
invest  It. 

Waive  or  cancel  the  48-hour  "cooling  off" 
period  provided  by  law  for  your  protection. 
WARNING:  the  waiver  is  buUt-in  to  many 
contracts.  Always  read  contracts  carefully. 

Assume  that  because  the  development  Is 
registered  with  the  federal  government  (The 
Depswtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment .  .  .  H.U.D.),  that  the  government  has 
inspected,  investigated  or  In  any  way  en- 
dorses the  laud  offering.  It  has  not  and  does 
not. 

Believe  the  old  adage  "you  can't  lose  In- 
vesting In  land."  A  lot  may  be  an  excellent 
Investment,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
years  before  It  appreciates  In  value  enough 
to  surpass  an  originally  Inflated  price  plus 
the  finance  chaiges.  Balance  Investment  pos- 
sibilities with  how  much  you'll  be  using  and 
enjoying  the  land  while  waiting  for  It  to  In- 
crease In  value. 

Assume  that  anything  you  are  told  about 
the  lot  or  development  Is  gospel.  As  It  says  In 
almost  all  contracts;  "no  representations, 
oral  or  written,  are  relied  upon  which  are 
not  set  forth  in  this  agreement."  In  other 
words,  it  is  what  Is  written  In  the  contract 
that  counts. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years,  now,  attacks  and  criticisms 
have  been  leveled  at  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  I  know  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  does  not  need  to  be  defended.  His 
long  record  of  service  in  law  enforcement 
speaks  for  itself.  Since  his  appointment 
as  Director  of  the  FBI  in  1924,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  guided  and  shaped  the  FBI 
in  such  a  way  that  his  department  has 
the  overwhelming  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  professional  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers throughout  the  country  and  of  the 
American  people. 

There  are  those  in  American  society 
today  who  seem  to  feed  on  disrespect  for 
law  enforcement.  It  seems  to  me  that  at- 
tention should  be  called  from  time  to 
time  to  the  vital  stake  that  our  citizens 
have  in  effective  law  enforcement.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Hoover  on  a  job  well  done. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENTS 
ON  PASSAGE  OP  S.  557— WAGNER- 
O-DAY  ACT  AMENDMENTS,  MARCH 
30,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  social  legislation  today  can 
generally  be  defined  as  an  attempt  to 
help  the  disadvantaged  to  help  them- 


selves, to  make  maximum  utilization  of 
our  human  resources,  and  to  provide  job 
opportunities  to  those  who  want  most 
earnestly  to  become  independent,  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

Last  Thursday  the  Senate  unanimous- 
ly passed  legislation  which  I  feel  is  ad- 
mirably designed  to  accomplish  all  these 
goals,  and  more.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
557,  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  Amendments 
of  1971  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Handicapped  Workers,  I 
commend  the  truly  nonpartisan  spirit  in 
which  this  legislation  was  considered 
and  approved.  The  Wagner-O'Day  Act 
was  effected  33  years  ago,  to  utilize  the 
unique  talents  of  the  blind  in  producing 
a  number  of  articles  offered  for  sale  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  program 
has  grown  steadily  over  the  years  until, 
in  fiscal  1969,  a  total  of  78  workshops  lor 
the  blind  in  35  States  sold  approximately 
$23  million  worth  of  goods,  employing 
about  5,000  blind  workers. 

A  year  ago,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  introduced  amendments  to 
the  Wagner- O  Day  Act  in  response  to 
changes  over  the  past  three  decades.  Dur- 
ing 2  days  of  hearings  last  June  9 
through  10  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Handicapped  Workers,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  we  received  testi- 
mony that  the  sheltered  workshop  pro- 
gram could  and  should  be  expanded.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimates  that  there  are  more 
than  10,000  adult  blind  and  approxi- 
mately 77,000  severely  handicapped  who 
form  a  potential  work  force  for  non- 
profit workshops  to  manufacture  a  wide 
range  of  products  for  sale  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  bill  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  was  unanimously  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. Its  passage  came  too  late  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  hopeful  that  S.  557  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention  by  the  House  in 
this  current  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  557  has  the  unqual- 
ified support  of  the  major  national  orga- 
nizations for  the  blind  and  severely  han- 
dicapped. The  amendments  to  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day Act  have  two  principal 
objectives:  First,  to  extend  the  special 
priority  in  the  selling  of  certain  prod- 
ucts to  the  Federal  Government  now 
reserved  for  the  blind  to  the  other  se- 
verely handicapped,  assuring  that  the 
blind  will  have  first  preference,  and  sec- 
ond, to  expand  the  category  of  contracts 
imder  which  the  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped  would  have  priority  to  in- 
clude services  as  well  as  products.  The 
blind  would  receive  first  preference  for 
5  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  not  a  welfare 
measure.  Rather  it  provides,  at  no  added 
cost  to  the  Government,  an  expanded 
opportunity  for  work  sought  by  those  who 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. The  blind  and  other  severely  han- 
dicapped are  a  special  category  of  citi- 
zens who,  too  often  in  the  past,  were 
taken  for  granted  and  resigned  to  a  role 
of  dependency.  Today  we  know  that  on 
the  basis  of  performance  under  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  and  other  programs 
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for  the  handicapped,  the  innate  abilities 
of  these  citizens,  coupled  with  their  de- 
termination and  dedication  to  becoming 
taxpayers  rather  than  tax  burdens,  rep- 
resent a  gratifying  resource  of  untapped 
skills 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Javits) 
for  his  diligent  work  on  this  legislation, 
and  to  the  able  majority  leader  iMr. 
Mansfield  I  for  his  guidance  and  coun- 
sel in  producing  this  first  major  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  blind 
and  severely  handicapped  workers  in 
America  in  the  92d  Congress. 


SCIENTIFIC   REWARDS   OF  THE 
SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  State  of  Nevada  had  the  privilege  of 
honoring  the  crew  of  Apollo  14  during 
Nevada  Astronaut's  Day.  As  far  as  I 
know,  this  event  marked  the  first  time 
any  State  has  so  honored  our  space  ex- 
plorers. It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  those 
men  who  have  dared  the  unknowns  of 
space  in  the  service  of  this  country  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

I  wish  to  share  with  Senators  a  col- 
umn written  by  Mr.  Hank  Greenspan, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Sun,  in  which  he  reflects  upon  the  en- 
thusiasm and  excitement  many  Nevad- 
ans  felt  during  and  after  the  successful 
flight  of  Apollo  14.  At  a  time  when  some 
critics  of  the  space  program  are  ques- 
tioning the  continuation  of  our  space 
efforts.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  pause 
and  reflect  upon  the  positive  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  our  space  team.  In 
addition  to  the  scientific  rewards  and  a 
tremendous  sense  of  national  pride,  the 
space  program  has  also  been  responsible 
for  another  triumph  in  this  country. 
Hank  Greenspun  writes  about  this  tri- 
umph, the  triumph  of  enlarging  our 
sense  of  the  possible.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  Mr.  Greenspun's  article.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Wherk  I  Stand 

(By  Hank  Greenspun) 

A  Las  Vegas  epic. 

Watching  the  astronauts  on  television  Is 
as  exciting  as  any  science  fiction  film,  but 
It  hardly  compares  to  shaking  their  hands  or 
talking  to  them  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  That's 
the  thing  that  really  makes  a  believer. 

This  Jaded  old  reporter  has  met  practically 
all  the  luminaries  of  our  society  with  leas 
than  more  raising  of  the  blood  pressure.  But 
meeting  with  Capt.  Alan  Shepard,  Captain 
Ed  Mitchell  and  Lt.  Col.  Stuart  Roosa  of  the 
Apollo  14  mission  Is  as  epochal  and  emo- 
tional a  feeling  as  any  one  man  needs  in  an 
entire  lifetime. 

The  thrill  of  meeting  men  who  had  gone 
all  the  way  to  the  moon  and  back,  is  al- 
most as  great  as  knowing  that  man  had  ex- 
plored the  moon.  Reality  Is  what  you  ex- 
perience even  second  hand. 

The  cry  at  McCarran  Airport  yesterday 
morning  was  "here  they  come"  as  thousands 
of  Southern  Nevada  youngsters  stood  in 
trembling    anticipation    anxiously    scanning 


the  blue  Nevada  skies  for  a  sign  of  the  astro- 
iiautii. 

And  if  the  school  kids  weren't  trembling, 
I  knew  I  was  for  I  was  listening  to  the  words 
of  Capt.  Ed  Mitchell  talking  to  the  kids  over 
the  loud  speaker. 

Capt.  Mitchell  had  arrived  In  Las  Vegas  the 
night  before  after  a  visit  to  his  hometown 
in  Artesia,  N.M.  He  was  the  local  boy  who 
made  good  and  there  was  enough  "country" 
in  the  boy  to  give  his  town  the  first  crack 
at  him. 

Alan  Shepard  and  Stu  Roosa  had  flown 
their  own  planes  l.ere  and  were  in  the  air 
holding  over  the  Hughes  Terminal  for  over 
20  minutes  until  all  the  school  buses  ar- 
rived. No  kid  was  going  to  be  left  out  of 
this  adventure  and  this  is  what  made  my 
day  at  the  side  of  Ed  Mitchell  so  thrilling 
and  memorable. 

Maybe  that  is  the  left-over  child  in  a  mid- 
dle aged  man  Just  as  Alan  Shepard's  golf 
shot  on  the  moon  or  Ed  Mitchell's  ESP  ex- 
periments on  Apollo   14's   nine-day  mission. 

When  two  tiny  specks  finally  showed  on 
the  horizon  Ed  Mitchell  told  the  crowd  his 
partners  in  moon  flight  were  90  seconds  away 
and  to  the  second,  they  landed  to  cheers  and 
handclapplng  from  the  kids  assembled  to 
greet  them. 

Childhood  Is  an  adventurous  time  of  life 
and  the  appeal  of  the  unknown,  the  mys- 
terious and  exotic  was  mirrored  in  the  faces 
of  the  youngsters  as  they  watched  the  astro- 
nauts. 

Here  were  three  men  they  could  Idolize 
for  good  cause.  They  represented  everything 
that  is  thrilling  to  a  child  .  .  .  adventure, 
courage  and  excitement.  They  had  spanned 
the  miles  to  the  moon  and  two  of  them  had 
walked  on  its  surface.  They  had  traveled  far 
and  fast.  They  are  the  Magellans,  the  Co- 
lumbus', the  Marco  Polos,  Kit  Carson,  Lind- 
berg  and  Admiral  Byrd  all  rolled  Into  man's 
most  exhileratlng  adventure  Into  a  last  fron- 
tier— the  universe. 

Dressed  in  ordinary  suits  they  hardly 
seemed  as  giant  as  they  do  in  their  space 
garb.  But  after  talking  and  visiting  with 
them  there  is  Instant  recognition  that  these 
are  good  men,  brave  men  and  what  is  even 
more  important,  men  Just  like  us. 

That  fact  has  a  lot  of  implication  at  a  time 
when  it  is  stylish  to  put  down  the  human 
race  as  hopeless,  confused  and  dwarfed  in 
comparison  to  the  great  heroes  of  the  past. 
Still,  I  think  Christopher  Columbus  got  just 
as  big  a  thrill  out  of  leading  his  voyage  after 
disappointment  and  frustration  as  Alan 
Shepard  did  coming  back  to  pass  his  physi- 
cals and  qualify  to  lead  the  Apollo  14  mission. 
He  did  more  for  middle  aged  Americans  than 
even  he  might  realize. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  allowed 
that  the  space  program  Is  a  waste  of  money, 
that  it  didn't  do  anything  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems here  on  earth.  There  are  some  who  even 
said  It  was  wrong  to  send  manned  missions 
to  the  moon,  that  machines  could  do  the  Job 
better. 

Well,  they  are  wrong. 

We  here  in  Las  Vegas  could  see  that  for 
ourselves  listening  to  these  men,  observing 
them  and  watching  them  share  their  knowl- 
edge with  the  young  people  in  person  and 
over  Channel  10,  the  educational  station.  The 
program  was  beamed  to  all  the  schools  In 
Clark  County. 

The  tremendous  knowledge  stored  In  the 
minds  of  Shepard.  Mitchell  and  Roosa  and 
all  the  men  of  the  space  program  which  they 
so  readily  share  with  anyone  who  will  listen 
is  worth  every  dollar  spent  on  space. 

I  urge  Channel  10  to  rerun  this  program 
during  prime  time  so  the  adults  can  get  the 
benefits  of  knowing  how  their  tax  dollars  ar" 
being  spent.  Never  again  would  there  be  even 
the  slightest  whimper  of  objection  through 


the  realization  of  the  tremendous  knowledge 
being  gained  for  a  minimal  outlay  of  funds 

The  side  effects  are  what's  needed  almost 
as  much  as  the  knowledge  for  the  future. 

The  fact  Is  we  need  heroes  more  than  al- 
most any  other  commodity.  And  we  need  na- 
tional self  respect  showing  that  we  can  take 
on  a  challenge  which  men  have  dreamed  of 
since  ancient  times  and  carry  it  through;  a 
challenge  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  war 
and  destruction  and  is  designed  to  Improve 
knowledge  and  to  unleash  the  perceptions  of 
man. 

It  Is  the  narrow  people  who  oppose  the 
space  program.  I'm  not  going  to  defend  it  on 
the  grounds  that  space  research  brings  tech- 
nological advances  here  on  earth.  That 
should  be  obvious  even  to  the  uninformed.  I 
say  It  is  worth  doing  for  the  same  re.ison  Hil- 
ary climbed  Mt.  Everest — because  It  was 
there. 

The  problems  here  on  earth  would  remain 
even  If  we  never  had  the  space  program  And 
they'll  be  there  until  we  find  people  with 
the  same  dedication,  courage  and  imagina- 
tion as  the  astronauts  and  the  scientists  who 
made  their  trip  F>ossJble. 

That  is  the  point:  the  space  program  has 
enlarged  our  sense  of  the  poe.slble.  When 
you  think  of  it,  that  may  be  the  whole  tri- 
umph of  our  age.  We  may  k>e  too  close  to  see 
what  succession  of  Impossibilities  all  of  us 
have  lived  through  from  Orville  Wright  to 
Alan  Shepard. 

When  we  send  men  to  the  moon  they  can 
see  us  down  here  with  a  persj)ective  impoe- 
sible  for  the  earthbound.  And  when  they  re- 
turn they  can  share  with  us,  as  the  three  as- 
tronauts have  done  here  In  Las  Vegas. 

Thoee  Insights  may  be  more  valuable  than 
all  the  moon  rock  they  brought  back,  which 
also  gives  us  Insight  to  the  creation. 

The  good  wife  and  I  have  met  many  of  the 
astronauts  from  previous  trips.  We  felt  real 
close  to  all  of  them  watching  Alan  Shep.^rd. 
Ed  Mitchell  and  Stu  Roosa  with  the  young 
people,  listening  to  them  and  breaking  bread 
with  them. 

We  have  finally  met  some  authentic 
heroes. 

It  should  be  Las  Vegas'  finest  day. 


NEED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ENACTMENT 
OF  THE  EMERGENCY  EMPLOY- 
MENT BILL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
week  the  Senate  is  expected  to  vote  on  S. 
31,  the  Emergency  Emplosrment  Act  of 
1971  which  I  have  cosponsored.  Since  I 
must  be  In  California  this  week  on  ofla- 
cial  Public  Works  Committee  business,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  my  strong  support 
for  the  bill  at  this  time  and  urge  Its  unan- 
imous passage. 

The  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  holding  hear- 
ings in  Los  Angeles  beginning  on 
Wednesday,  March  31,  and  goin?  through 
April  2.  The  subcommittee  will  be  look- 
ing into  the  severe  imemployment  prob- 
lem in  the  Los  Angeles  area  with  a  view 
toward  maximizing  the  Federal  effort  to 
assure  that  every  person  has  a  job.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  impossible  for  me  to  be 
here  for  the  vote  on  the  Emergency 
Employment  bill. 

The  Emergency  Employment  bill  would 
make  available  immediate  job  opportu- 
nities in  needed  public  services  during 
times  of  high  unemployment  and  would 
provide  effective  mechanisms  for  moving 
people  into  these  jobs. 
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Unemployment  problems  in  California 
and  throughout  the  Nation  are  so  severe 
that  this  bill  should,  and.  I  am  confident. 
vrill  pass  the  Senate  and  House  unani- 
mously and  should  be  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident so  that  its  provisions  can  be  Imple- 
mented immediately. 

There  are  presently  5,442,000  persons 
unemployed  nationally — almost  6  per- 
cent of  the  work  force.  In  California, 
almost  700,000  people  are  unemployed — 
8  percent  of  the  work  force.  This  high 
unemployment  rate  has  created  huge  in- 
creases in  welfare  costs.  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  for  example,  one  out  of  every 
eight  persons  is  on  welfare  and  the  num- 
ber is  increasing  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

I  will  be  looking  into  this  serious  prob- 
lem this  week  in  Los  Angeles  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  Ekionomic  Development 
Subcommittee  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
Senate  with  recent  information  on  new 
methods  of  maximizing  the  Federal  ef- 
fort in  attacking  the  unemployment 
problem.  Senator  Montoya,  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, has  described  the  hearings  in  the 
following  manner: 

We  will  hold  hearings  in  Los  Angeles  in 
order  to  examine  In  some  detail  the  long- 
term  development  problems  of  a  major  met- 
ropolitan area  which  has  large  minority 
populations  not  benefiting  from  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  area. 


RURAL  AMERICA'S  EXODUS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  series  of  excellent  articles  on  the 
out-migratlon  of  our  people  from  rural 
America  has  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  issues  of  March  15  and  21,  1971. 
Written  by  William  Chapman,  these 
articles  pinpoint  the  causes  of  this  pro- 
foundly disturbing  exodus  and  raise 
serious  questions  about  various  concepts 
on  how  to  revitalize  our  riu-al  communi- 
ties. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development,  I  have  an  imme- 
diate interest  in  such  incisive  analyses 
of  the  plight  of  rural  America.  But  I  also 
believe  it  is  essential  for  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  as  fully  Informed  as  pos- 
sible about  the  dimensions  of  this  crisis. 
Mr.  Chapman  notes  that : 

Some  analysts  believe  that,  unless  the 
trend  Is  reversed,  by  the  year  2000,  threc- 
flfths  of  the  population  will  live  In  four  large 
megalopoli.  most  of  the  rest  In  large  urban 
areas,  and  only  12  per  cent  In  areas  with 
under  100,000  in  population. 

While  he  is  cautious  about  the  "lesson" 
that  "if  the  small  and  medium-sized 
cities  are  to  flourish,  only  a  large  in- 
fusion of  public  aid  will  provide  the 
initial  momentum,"  he  argues  that 
"highways,  public  works,  and  indirect 
subsidies  seem  essential."  He  notes  a  fre- 
quent pattern  of  expanded  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  and  defense  installations 
explaining  isolated  population  increases 
in  rural  America,  in  the  course  of  com- 
menting on  "the  theory  of  natural 
growth  centers."  But  he  reflects  the  deep 
concern  we  should  all  share  that  "while 
tne  young  leave,  the  older  people  stay 


on" — projecting  the  image  of  ghost 
towns  financed  by  social  security.  And 
he  provides  the  reader  with  stories  of 
compelling  interest  where  families  have 
been  separated  as  small  farms  have  dis- 
appeared. 

It  is  my  intention  to  obtain  a  first- 
hand accoimt  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  rural  families  and  their  com- 
munities, in  the  course  of  hearings  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural 
Development  across  the  Nation.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  there  must  be  no  further 
delay  in  implementing  a  national  growth 
policy  of  balanced  urban  and  rural  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
entitled  "Small-City  Boom  Deceptive" 
and  "Rural  America:  The  Exodus  Con- 
tinues," appearing  in  the  issues  of  the 
Washington  Post  dated  March  15  and 
March  21,  1971,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Halt  in  Rur.vl  Migration  Sought:   Small 

Cn'Y  Boom  Deceptive 

(By  William  Chapman) 

Emporia  Kans. — By  many  standards,  Em- 
poria is  an  oasis  of  vigorous  growth  In  a 
desert  of  declining  rural  America — a  hopeful 
symbol  that  the  vast  migration  out  of  the 
mld-contlnent  can  be  stopped  at  last. 

On  the  surface.  It  should  delight  those 
regional  planners  and  population  distribu- 
tion experts  who  see  in  the  Emporlas  of  the 
country  ways  of  anchoring  the  jjopulatlon 
In  the  slow-growing  rural  states  and  keep- 
ing It  from  fioodlng  crowded  urban  areas.  In 
their  view,  these  could  be  the  "natural 
growth  centers"  that  absorb  persons  forced 
out  of  dying  small  towns  and  off  the  farms. 

Amid  the  vast  belt  of  falling  counties 
stretching  south  from  the  Dakotas  Into  Ok- 
lahoma and  West  Texas  there  are  spots  of 
growth  like  Emporia — such  plaices  eis  Grand 
Porks  County,  N.D.;  Meade  County,  S.D.; 
Buffalo  County.  Nebr.,  and  Riley  County, 
Kan. 

But  the  view  from  the  Plains  Is  not  so 
clearly  encouraging. 

On  closer  examination,  much  of  the  growth 
appears  to  be  artificial.  These  "growth  cen- 
ters" adjoin  military  bases,  or  have  expand- 
ing colleges  whose  soaring  enrollments  show 
up  on  the  books  as  population  Increases,  or 
they  are  the  seats  of  state  government. 

A  smattering  of  new  Industry  has  come 
In,  to.  But  It  accounts  for  a  minor  propor- 
tion of  the  growth  and  has  been  bought  at 
the  expense  of  heavy  public  subsidization — 
tax  exemptions  and  public  bond  issues  to 
build  plants  and  to  buy  land. 

Emporia,  for  example,  was  a  staid,  stag- 
nant college  and  farm -trading  town  for  at 
least  seven  decades. 

But  Its  population  Jumped  by  nearly  20 
per  cent  In  the  1960's,  while  rural  counties 
all  around  It  declined  anywhere  from  4  to 
18  per  cent  and  Kansas  as  a  whole  grew 
only  a  modest  3.1  per  cent. 

FOUR    NEW    INDTTSTRIES 

It  picked  up  four  new  small  Industries  In 
the  last  decade  and  has  an  enviable  unem- 
ployment rate  about  half  that  of  the  nation. 
There's  hardly  a  house  or  apartment  for  rent 
In  town,  and  the  first  signs  of  suburban 
sprawl  are  visible  on  Emporia's   fringes. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  population 
growth  In  the  1960s  Is  attributable  directly 
to  Increased  enrollment  and  faculty  at  the 


pubUcly  supported  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  and  the  private  College  of  Emporia. 

The  new  Industry — principally  a  fast- 
growing  beef  processing  company — brought 
In  1,800  Jobs  during  1960,  a  significant  boom 
for  this  city  and  the  surrounding  country- 
side. Cheap,  non-union  labor  and  new  plants 
subsidized  by  tax  exemptions  and  municipal 
bond  Issues  were  major  attractions  for  the 
new  firms. 

The  lesson  seems  to  be  that  if  the  small 
and  medium-sized  cities  are  to  flourish,  only 
a  large  Infusion  of  public  aid  will  provide 
the  Initial  momentum.  Highways,  public 
works,  and  indirect  subsidies  seem  essential. 

At  first  glance,  E:mporla  might  seem  atypi- 
cal. Actually.  It  reflects  what  Is  happening 
in  so-called  "growth  centers"  in  Kansas  and 
other  Plains  States.  Only  three  other  sizable 
Kansas  counties  grew  at  a  rate  of  20  per 
cent  or  better.  Two  of  them  are  big  college 
towns  and  the  third  Is  a  suburban  bedroom 
community  for  Kansas  City. 

The  theory  of  nattiral  growth  centers  out- 
side metropolitan  areas  has  come  to  the  fore 
In  the  past  few  years  because  of  statistics 
showing  a  continued  mass  movement  from 
countryside  to  tlie  urban  centers,  particu- 
larly from  the  Midwest  and  South  to  the 
coastal  regions. 

More  than  half  the  nation's  countlee  lost 
{K)pulation  during  the  Sixties  and  two  out 
of  three  suffered  an  actual  net  migration 
loss — more  people  moving  out  than  coming 
In.  The  big  losses  are  most  noticeable  In  the 
vast  midland  expanse  stretching  south  from 
the  Dakotas  and  across  parts  of  the  South 
and  into  Appalachla. 

FLOCKING    TO    COASTS 

The  east  and  west  coasts  have  attracted  so 
many  people  from  these  sections  that  more 
than  half  the  population  lives  within  60 
miles  of  either  ooast,  Eu;cordlng  to  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau. 

Some  analysts  believe  that,  unless  the  trend 
is  reversed,  by  the  year  2000,  three-fifths  of 
the  population  will  live  In  four  large  megalop- 
oll,  most  of  the  rest  In  other  large  urban 
areas,  and  only  12  per  cent  In  areas  with 
under  100,000  In  population. 

To  counter  those  concentrations,  planners 
have  encouraged  the  government  to  direct  Its 
aid  and  attention  to  alternate  growth  centers, 
feeding  them  with  highways,  public  works, 
and  Job  training  to  keep  persons  in  regions 
surrounding  those  centers  anchored. 

There  is  sharp  disagreement,  however,  over 
what  a  growth  center  Is  and  how  large  It 
should  be  to  attract  government  support. 
Rural  enthusiasts,  with  many  supporters  tn 
Congress,  talk  of  towns  with  10,000  people 
or  less  as  being  suitable  bases.  Such  analysts 
as  Prof.  Brian  Berry  of  the  University  of 
Chicago's  Center  for  Urban  Studies  suggests 
the  best  opportunities  lie  with  cities  close  to 
250.000,  because  those  that  reach  that  mark 
usually  generate  a  self-sustaining  growth. 
Others,  like  Prof.  William  Alonso  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  favor  smaller 
centers. 

Most  recently,  there  has  been  revived  Inter- 
est in  the  small  cities  like  Emporia — those 
roughly  between  25,000  and  50,000.  Research- 
ers at  the  National  Groals  Commission  spoke 
enthusiastically  last  year  of  expending  gov- 
ernment assistance  to  cities  with  populations 
ranging  from  50,000  In  size  to  25,000.  The 
U.S.  Economic  Development  Administration, 
providing  aid  to  depressed  areas.  Is  prohibited 
from  dealing  with  cities  over  250.000,  and 
most  of  Its  efforts  are  directed  toward  poten- 
tial growth  centers  much  smaller. 

HIGHWAY    a    factor 

That  view  of  the  small  city  growing  rapidly 
to  absorb  population  In  rural  states  has 
been  encouraged  by  a  special  study  conducted 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  It  has  produced  this 
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tentative  finding:  the  city  having  between 
25.000  and  50.000  people  which  has  easy  accesa 
to  an  interstate  highway  grew  rather  rapidly 
during  the  1960s.  On  the  average,  those  cities 
grew  at  the  same  rate  as  the  nation — about 
13  percent.  And  a  large  share  of  them  were  In 
distant,  rural  areas  of  general  population 
loss. 

An  enthusiastic  booster  of  small  cities 
as  growth  centers  is  George  H.  Brown,  di- 
rector of  the  Census  Bureau,  who  has  said: 
"The  growth  In  these  counties  contradicts 
the  popular  notion  that  our  n.^tlon's  popu- 
lation is  on  the  high  road  to  engulfing  itself 
in  a  number  of  big,  densely  packed  urban 
centers.  In  sports  page  parlance,  smaller 
urban  centers  have  and  are  running  for 
daylight." 

The  experience  of  four  midlands  states — 
the  Dakotas.  Nebraska  and  Kansas — during 
the  1960s  shows  that  some  small  cities  of 
that  type  are.  Indeed,  "running  for  day- 
light." But  they  are  also  fueled  with  heavy 
expenditures  of  public  money  and  subsidies. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  three 
counties  grew  faster  than  the  nation  while 
the  state  as  a  whole  lost  2.3  per  cent  In  the 
decade.  All  started  the  sixties  In  the  25.000- 
to-50.000  population  range.  All  are  on  Inter- 
state highways,  and  technically,  they  prove 
the  point. 

But  the  faster-growing — Orand  Forks 
County  (25  per  cent  Increase)— got  its  lift 
from  both  an  expanding  air  force  base  and 
the  Unlverstly  of  North  Dakota.  The  second 
Is  Ward  County  (up  24.4  per  cent) .  It  has  the 
air  base  at  Mlnot.  The  third  Is  Burleigh 
County  (up  19.7  per  cent)  which  has  the  seat 
of  state  government  In  Bismarck. 

Nebraska,  where  population  Increased  5 
per  cent  in  the  Sixties,  also  had  three  coun- 
ties In  that  range  of  population,  all  of  which 
exceeded  the  national  growth  rate.  One  has 
both  an  Army  ammunition  depot  and  a 
technical  school,  another  Is  the  location  of 
Kearney  State  College,  and  a  third  Is  a  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  base. 

Kansas  is  the  arch-typical  midlands  state. 
and  while  three  fourths  of  Its  counties  lost 
population  during  the  Sixties,  four  sizable 
ones  Increased  In  population  at  rates  con- 
siderably exceeding  the   nation's. 

FOtTR  COUNTIES  GAIN 

Only  those  four,  according  to  state  tabula- 
tions, had  actual  net  In-migratlons. 

One  is  Johnson  County,  a  suburb  of  Kan- 
sas City.  It  had  an  unusually  large  net  In- 
mlgratlon  of  48,700  people,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  suburbanites. 

Riley  County  grew  by  35  per  cent.  But 
half  of  Its  growth  Is  directly  attributable  to 
Increased  enrollments  and  faculty  members 
at  Kansas  State  University  In  Manhattan. 
Another  large  portion  of  the  growth  was 
made  up  of  military  personnel  from  nearby 
Fort  Riley. 

Douglas  County's  population  went  up  from 
43.700  to  57,900  during  the  decade,  or  about 
32  per  cent.  About  two-thirds  of  It  Is  ac- 
counted for  directly  by  students  and  faculty 
at  Kansas  University  In  Lawrence. 

The  smallest  of  the  four  Is  Lyon  County, 
where  Emporia  Is  located,  and  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  its  19  per  cent  Increase  during  the 
1960's  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  colleges. 

The  state's  largest  metropolitan  county — 
Sedgwick,  around  Wichita — g^rew  by  only 
7.000  and  is  now  In  a  severe  depression  caused 
by  a  slump  In  Its  aerospace  Industries. 

To  some  extent,  the  college  towns  of  Kan- 
sas do  provide  a  nucleus  around  which  some 
private  economic  development  takes  place. 
They  attract  many  service  buMnesfieS' — 
motels,  restaurants,  shops,  all  of  which  pro- 
v1d«  local  em{>loyTaient.  State  economic 
deveilo()iment  director  Jack  Lacy  says  that 
some  Industries  seeking  new  sites  prefer  col- 
lege towns  because  they  provide  some  cul- 
tural amenities  and  athletic  events.  Middle- 


level  executives  prefer  locating  where  their 
children  can  go  to  college. 

But  that  Impact  Is  tangential  and  the 
colleges  themselves  do  not  play  a  large 
role  In  Inducing  corporate  Investment.  Un- 
like such  giant  university  centers  as  Berke- 
ley and  Harvard,  there  are  no  large-scale 
research  and  development  plants  coming  In. 
"Until  recently."  said  one  college  profes- 
sor, "The  administration  here  even  frowned 
on  professors  taking  on  consultants'  Jobs  on 
the  side  with  any  companies." 

SODRCE  or  LABOR 

There  are  a  couple  of  curious  exceptions. 
A  pattern-cutting  plant  opened  at  Manhat- 
tan and  a  greeting  card  company  has  a  plant 
at  Lawrence.  Both  use  the  large  supply  of 
cheap,  female  labor  supplied  by  young 
women  putting  themselves  or  their  hus- 
bands through  college. 

"To  a  great  extent,"  says  a  Kansas  State 
economics  professor,  "these  Industries  are 
trying  to  get  away   from  organized  labor." 

Whatever  their  motives,  the  industries 
which  have  come  In  do  play  a  part  In  an- 
choring Kansans  who  might  otherwise  be 
off  to  the  bigger  cities. 

Emporia  offers  a  small  but  clear  example 
with  Its  new  and  largest  industry,  Iowa  Beef 
Processors.  Inc.,  which  now  employs  800  peo- 
ple In  Us  cattle  slaughtering  and  processing 
plants.  Eighty  per  cent  of  them  live  within 
Lyon  County  and  the  rest  commute  up  to 
40  miles  from  surrounding  communities.  The 
alternative  for  many  of  them  would  have 
been  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago. 

Its  experience  bears  out  the  notion  that 
sizable  public  Investments — In  this  case, 
federal,  state  and  local — are  necessary  to 
bring  such  companies  to  the  countryside. 
Iowa  Beef  located  Its  branch  here  because  of 
good  transportation  In  the  cattle  country 
and  most  of  its  collection  of  cattle  and  ship- 
ping of  beef  is  done  on  two  major  high- 
ways— a  new  federal  Interstate  route  and  a 
Kansas  turnpike. 

In  addition,  the  company  took  advantage 
of  Emporia's  generotis  offer  of  financial  as- 
sistance. The  city  Issued  •4Vi  million  tax 
exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds  to  build 
the  plant  and  to  buy  the  land  and  granted 
10  years  of  real  property  tax  exemptions.  The 
company  pays  off  the  city's  bonds  with 
rental  payments  made  directly  to  the  local 
bank. 

Was  that  assistance  a  major  Inducement? 

"Very  very  definitely"  says  Howswd  Mc- 
I.«an,  manager  of  the  comany's  slaughtering 
division. 

Rt7RAi.  America:  The  Exodus  CoN'mnrEs 
(By  William  Chapman) 

Madison,  Kans. — Sam  Schwab  was  bom  and 
raised  only  three-and-a-half  miles  from  his 
farm  here,  an  800-acre  spread  where  he  has 
spent  40  of  his  74  years  farming  and  grazing 
cattle. 

His  seven  children — five  sons  and  two 
daughters — grew  up  here,  helping  him  farm, 
going  to  school,  and  doing  their  4-H  work. 

One  son  now  teaches  ROTC  In  California, 
another  Is  a  patent  lawyer  In  Milwaukee, 
another  is  a  helicopter  pilot  stationed  In 
Hawaii,   and  two  farm   In   Indiana. 

One  daughter  moved  to  California.  The 
other  daughter  Is  the  only  one  of  Schwab's 
seven  children  to  settle  In  Greenwood  Coun- 
ty. The  others,  It  seems,  don't  plan  to  return. 

The  story  of  Schwab's  family  Is  not  un- 
usual for  this  part  of  the  country.  It  Is  a 
common  account  In  Greenwood  County  aind 
scores  of  other  rural  counties  in  a  vast  sec- 
tion stretching  from  the  Canadian  border 
south  to  Texas.  A  slow  but  steady  depopula- 
tion Is  continuing. 

As  Alvln  Maley,  a  county  farm  agent, 
summed  It  up:  "It  all  comes  down  to  this — 
you  don't  need  many  people  on  farms  any- 
more." 


It  Is  a  poignant  commentary  particularly 
for  the  Plains  States,  supposedly  the  bastion 
of  rural  Individualism,  the  place  where 
sturdy  men  and  women  spurn  government 
aid  In  favor  of  hard  work  In  the  soil. 

But  m  Greenwood  County,  as  in  other 
midland  rural  places,  more  personal  Income 

is    derived    from     government    payments 

such  as  Social  Security  payments  and  agri- 
cultural subsidies — than  from  farming  ($7.3 
million  as  compared  with  $4.8  million). 

Most  counties  have  been  losing  people  for 
decades.  Some  In  Kansas  peaked  In  popula- 
tion In  1890.  Greenwood  County's  decline 
has  been  under  way  since  1900,  with  a  steady 
population  drop  Interrupted  only  by  a  tem- 
porary oil  boom  in  the  1920s.  The  1970  cen- 
sus records  the  latest  ebb:  Greenwood 
County  slipped  from  a  population  of  11,253 
to  9.141  during  the  past  decade,  a  loss  of 
nearly  19  per  cent. 

While  the  youiig  leave,  the  older  people 
stay  on.  More  than  20  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Greenwood  County  is  65  years  old 
or  older — twice  the  national  propwrtlon  in 
that  age  group. 

Here,  the  generation  gap  Is  very  real  and 
growing  wider.  It  shows  up  In  curious  ways: 
The  Madison  News,  a  weekly  newspaper,  has 
maintained  a  circulation  of  about  950  for 
many  years.  But  now  about  one  third  of  the 
subscriptions  are  mailed  away  to  former  res- 
idents who  now  live  in  California,  Texas  and 
other  states. 

In  nearby  Virgil,  a  shabby  hamlet  of 
boarded-up,  paint-flaked  stores,  the  post- 
master for  21  years,  George  Shook,  explains 
that  he  is  down  to  60  active  mailboxes  from 
a  peak  of  115.  Most  of  the  residents  are  old. 

The  big  day  of  the  month,  he  says.  Is  'So- 
cial Security  day — the  day  the  checks  come 
out.  It's  the  third  day  of  the  month  and 
you  should  see  them  line  up  here  and  wait. 

"The  RFD  (rural  free  delivery)  routeman 
siys  the  same  thing — they're  waiting  by  the 
mall  boxes  on  the  third  day  of  the  month. 

"We  tised  to  have  a  grade  school  and  a 
high  school  here — we  were  a  ball-playing 
town.  We  had  a  railroad  spur  and  a  bank— 
this  poet  office  used  to  be  the  bank.  We  lost 
It  aU." 

Some  small  towns,  such  as  Madison  and 
the  county  seat  of  Eureka,  manage  to  hold 
their  own,  while  the  crossroads  communities 
and  the  open  countryside  are  steadily  drained 
of  people.  The  plains  and  grasslands  here  are 
so  lonely  that  they  have  spawned  a  new 
breed  called  "suit  case  farmers,"  men  who  live 
in  town  and  commute  to  their  farms. 

A  couple  of  decades  ago,  Qulncy  was  a 
tiny  but  thriving  community  on  a  gravel 
road.  It  had  grocery  stores,  a  high  school 
and  gymnasium,  two  churches,  and  a  branch 
line  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  whose  cattle 
cars  annually  hauled  In  thousands  of  head  to 
be  fattened  for  market. 

No  more  than  100  people  ever  lived  there, 
but  it  was  a  busy  trading  center  for  hun- 
dreds of  rural  residents  around  It. 

Now  Qulncy  has  no  stores,  only  25  peo- 
ple, and  a  handful  of  empty  homes,  their 
windows  smashed  out  and  weeds  growing  all 
around.  The  railroad  track  has  been  ripped 
up,  the  high  school  torn  down  (except  for 
the  gymnasium,  now  used  as  a  community 
building),  and  only  one  church  remains  (It 
has  no  resident  preacher) . 

In  its  heyday.  Qulncy  was  the  site  of  a 
hardware  store  operated  by  the  parents  of 
Stephen  Oilman.  They  gave  up  after  eleven 
years.  Oilman  runs  the  newspaper  In  Madi- 
son, his  parents  are  dead,  his  brother  live* 
In  California  and  his  sister  in  Missouri. 

"There  aren't  any  small  farmers  anymore," 
Oilman  says,  explaining  why  the  QiUncys 
collapse  and  the  families  leave. 

"The  young  people  go  to  Wichita  or  some 
other  city.  The  old  folks  move  Into  Eureka— 
they  can  at  least  get  groceries  and  see  a 
doctor  there." 

His  analysis  holds  true  for  much  of  Kan- 
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gat  and  the  Plains  States — there  aren't  any 
gjnall  farmers  anymore.  While  Kansfts  gained 
gllghtly  In  population  during  the  19608,  the 
X3B.  Census  Bureau  found  that  the  rural  pop- 
ulation dropped  from  849370  in  1S60  to 
781,708  in  1870.  Many  place*  ranging  be- 
tween 1,000  and  3,600  held  their  own  or 
sbowed  slight  Increases,  but  the  farm  coun- 
try and  crossroads  communities  lost  heav- 

uy. 

Kansas  State  University  analysts  estlmat* 
that  the  state  had  131,000  farms  In  1956 
snd  only  about  86,000  now.  They  also  be- 
lieve that  the  waves  of  migration  out  of  th« 
{armland  are  receding,  simply  because  there 
are  so  few  young  people  left  who  will  mov« 

sway. 

For  most  of  Kansas  the  decline  Is  caused 
by  familiar  economic  changes.  In  the  big 
wlieat  oountry,  farming  Is  increasin^y  mecb- 
anlzed.  the  small  farms  become  uneconom- 
ical, there  Is  no  need  for  hired  labor.  The 
gmall  farmer  sells  out  to  the  bigger  one  and 
inore  familiee  move  out. 

But  Greenwood  County  has  been  cattle 
county.  It  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  Flint 
Hills  were  the  tall-growing  "Bluestem" 
grass  has  been  prime  grazing  country  since 
the  first  cattle  drives  of  the  West. 

EXODrS    CONTINTTES 

Until  the  1950s,  the  medium-size  farm 
could  flourish  by  grazing  cattle  on  contract. 
Owners  shipped  in  cattle  from  Texas  and 
even  Mexico.  Local  farmers  fattened  them 
on  their  grasslands,  then  shipped  them  on 
to  slaughter  In  Kansas  City. 

Today,  the  fattening  is  done  In  huge  feed 
lots — pens  where  thousands  of  head  of  cattle 
are  branded,  dehorned,  castrated,  and  fed 
corn,  hay  Emd  grain  In  large  troughs.  It  all 
takes  only  about  120  days,  less  than  half  the 
tune  the  farmer  needed  to  fatten  cattle  on 
his  grasslands  15  years  ago. 

Only  the  very  prosperous  survive — those 
who  raise  their  own  cattle  or  have  crop  acre- 
ages large  enough  to  turn  a  profit.  GUman, 
the  newspaper  editor,  observed  that  the  only 
farmers  able  to  keep  their  children  at  home 
are  the  affiuent  few. 

Sam  Schwab  was  asked  why  he  thought 
his  children  would  not  come  back  to  Green- 


wood County.  While  he  pondered,  his  wife 
suggested  that  It  was  their  college  education; 
after  a  university  experience,  the  Kansas 
horizon  simply  looked  too  bleak. 

"No,"  said  Schwab,  "the  word  la  'profit. 
We're  not  making  any  money  here.  It 
wouldn't  have  been  profitable  for  them  to 
stay.  They  can  make  their  money  so  cock- 
eyed more  easier  and  get  a  retirement  than 
they  ever  could  out  here  on  farms." 

There  is  a  special,  sad  irony  about  Green- 
wood County's  decline  because  so  many  en- 
thusiastic boosters  have  placed  their  faith 
in  it  over  the  years. 

Its  county  seat  of  Eureka  (Greek  for,  "I 
have  found  It")  was  named  by  an  early 
settler,  Edwin  Tucker,  who  was  searching  for 
a  place  to  build  a  new  community  in  the 
rich  grazing  lands.  Nearby,  someone  else  es- 
tablished Utopia,  a  place  that  never  got  past 
hamlet  stage. 

In  the  1940s,  the  late  Roger  W.  Babson,  a 
popular  economist,  looked  upon  Eureka  as 
the  very  center  of  his  "Magic  Circle,"  a  huge 
Inland  paradise  so  amply  endowed  with 
minerals,  cattle  and  croplands  that  it  Inevita- 
bly would  become  a  self-sustaining,  dynamic 
region. 

"If  you  now  live  in  this  'Magic  Circle'," 
wrot«  Babson  more  than  20  years  ago,  "con- 
tinue to  live  there  and  urge  your  children 
to  settle  there  and  bring  up  a  good 
family  ...  Do  not  neglect  the  great  oppor- 
tunity which  God  has  given  you  to  live  within 
this  area." 

He  expressed  his  own  confidence  in  Eu- 
reka by  establishing  a  2-year  institution, 
Utopia  College,  as  a  training  center  for  the 
children  of  those  who  followed  his  advice. 

The  college  closed  last  year. 


RAIL      PASSENGER      TRANSPORTA- 
TION DESTROYED  BY  RAHPAX 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  I  am  ap- 
palled that  the  National  Railroad  Psus- 
senger  Corporation,  ■which  was  created  to 
Improve  inadequate  passenger  service, 
has  a£  Its  inititd  action  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate nearly  half  the  passenger  trains 

OTHER  THAN  NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  SUMMARY 


now  running — 365  to  184.  If  I  follow  this 
C&tch-22  logic  correctly,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  destroy  rail  passenger  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  save  it. 

For  an  initial  $40  million  investment, 
the  taxpayers  seem  to  have  bought  a 
lesson  in  warped  logic  and  a  great  leap 
backward  in  rail  passenger  trunsporta- 
tion. 

The  Railpax  directors  would  eliminate 
the  inadequate  service  still  surviving  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  including 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Arkansas,  South 
Dakota,  Ohio,  West  Virginia — in  fact, 
just  about  everywhere  but  the  Washing- 
ton-New York-Boston  Northeast  Corri- 
dor. 

The  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Passengers,  a  private  group  trying  to  rep- 
resent the  determined  and  patient  peo- 
ple who  still  patronize  ptissenger  trains, 
has  fiunished  me  with  a  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  the  Railpax  disaster  outside  the 
Northeast  Corridor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  NARP  statistics  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  or  Railpax  Service  Reductions 
Announced  by  Passengeb  Group 

Upon  commencement  of  operations  by  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(RAILPAX)  on  May  1,  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  will  be  slashed  drastically  in 
most  parts  of  the  nation. 

Excluding  the  Northeast  Corridor  (Boston- 
New  York-Washington)  where  only  minor 
adjustments  will  be  made  in  the  present  pat- 
tern of  service,  the  number  of  trains  will  be 
cut  68%  and  dally  train  mUes  by  65  ^i. 

The  following  table  compares  present  serv- 
ice and  proposed  RAILPAX  service  on  the 
individual  railroads,  excluding  the  North- 
east Corridor. 


Present 

service 

RAILPAX  p 

roposed 

Number 
of  trains 

Daily 

train- 
miles 

Number 
of  trains 

Daily 

train- 
miles 

Pt(mC«ntral 

Norfolk  4  Western    

57 
8 
4 

13 

10 
7 
2 

13 

26 
6 

15 

26.  436 
3,092 
788 
3.285 
4.538 
3.727 
342 
5,138 

17,392 
1,704 
7,618 

30 

11,080 

Deljwjre  t  Hudson 

4  ' 

? 
2 

Chesjpsake  4  Ohio           

Southern  (inclurting  Central  ot  Georgia) 

1.540 
1  787 

Louii»ille4  Nashville 

Georsia  RR 

980 

Baltimore  4  Ohio    

Siaboard  Coast  Line(indudint  Richmond,  Frader- 
Kksburg  4  Potomac)    .. 

10 

4 
4 

9.954 

Gull,  Mobile  4  Ohio 

1.136 

Illinois  Central 

2,456 

Present  service        RAILPAX  proposed 


Missouri  Pacific 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  Western 

Chicago  &  North  Western 

Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St  Paul  &  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  4  Pacific 

Atcheson,  Topeka  4  Santa  Fe 

Burlinrton  Northern 

Grand  Trunk  Western 

Total 


Daily 

Daily 

Number 

train- 

Number 

train- 

ot  trains 

miles 

of  trains 

miles 

6 

2,106 

2 

560 

1 

570 

1 

570 

10 

1,717  . 

14 

3,169 

8 

1,352 

11 

11.847 

2 

372 

10 

5.836 

5 

4,474 

4 

684  . 

18 

18,382 

8 

7,692 

32 

26.972 

6 

6.8S8 

8 

2,110 

275 

147, 453 

88 

50,811 

Sources:  For  present  service,  Official  Guide  of  the  Railways,  March  1971.  For  proposed  RAILPAX  service,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  announcement  of  Mar. 22,  1971. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  to  quote 
from  the  NARP  analysis: 

Excluding  the  Northeast  Corridor,  where 
only  minor  adjustments  will  be  made  in  the 
present  pattern  of  service,  the  number  of 
trains  will  be  cut  by  68  per  cent  and  dally 
train-miles  by  65  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  vast  areas  of  our  coun- 
try are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  what 
meager  service  is  now  furnished.  In  view 
of  how  Railpax  would  Interdict  rail  serv- 
ice outside  the  Northeast,  I  can  only  rec- 
ommend to  the  Defense  E)epartment  that 


it  set  up  a  Railpax  for  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail.  It  would  be  cheaper,  save  lives,  and 
probably  be  more  successful  in  stopping 
traffic. 

As  the  NARP  statistics  indicate,  the 
number  of  trains  outside  the  Northeast 
corridor  would  be  slashed  from  275  to  88 
daily,  and  daily  train-miles  from  147,453 
to  50,811. 

So  far  as  rail  passenger  service  from 
Chicago  to  Seattle  over  the  Burlington 
Northern  Is  concerned,  the  number  of 
daily  passenger  trains  would  be  cut  from 


32  to  six.  That  is  somewhat  more  than 
the  overall  50-percent  figure  being  of- 
fered by  Railpax. 

The  Railpax  directors  have  totally  dis- 
regarded an  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission reccmmendatlon  to  provide  serv- 
ice on  alternating  days  over  both  the  old 
Oreat  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
routes  across  Montama,  as  well  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  partial  service  between 
Butte  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  ICC  called  the  Butte-Salt  Lake 
run  a  necessary  bridge  between  east- west 
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corridor  routes  that  provided  service  to, 
among  other  axeas,  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  And  it  was  a  potentially  profitable 
run.  If  I  may  quote  from  the  ICC's  rec- 
ommendation : 

The  losses  sustained  were  felt  to  be  par- 
tially If  not  wholly  Incurred  by  the  carrier's 
own  doing. 

The  ICC  felt  so  optimistic  about  the 
profit  potential  of  this  run  it  recom- 
mended daily  operation.  Under  Rail- 
pax — no  service  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
ICC  recommendation  on  the  Salt  Lake 
City-Butte.  Mont.,  run. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appendix    B.    Secondaby    Recommendations 
salt  lake  city-butte 

The  proposed  basic  systeni  does  not  In- 
clude a  north-south  service  between  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Butte.  Both  of  these  points 
are  Intermediate  points  on  those  transcon- 
tinental routes  from  Chicago  to  the  west 
coast. 

The  Commission  has  twice  ordered  con- 
tinuance of  the  Butte-Salt  Lake  trains  oper- 
ated by  the  Union  Paclflc  '  The  first  case  al- 
lowed the  carrier  to  reduce  service  to  tri- 
weekly but  the  more  recent  case  denied  the 
proposed  total  discontinuance.  Essentially, 
the  Commission  has  found  continuance  war- 
ranted for  four  reasons:  the  reliance  of  peo- 
ple In  the  area  on  this  service;  the  bridge 
this  line  provides  between  other  transcon- 
tinental routings;  the  lack  of  adequate  al- 
ternate service;  and  the  carrier's  failure  to 
promote  this  service. 

Of  significance  Is  the  fact  that  the  tri- 
weekly service  has  resulted  In  a  patron  re- 
tention rate  of  83  percent,  despite  an  over- 
night schedule  and  the  railroads'  failure  to 
either  publicize  the  trains  or  to  arrange 
schedules  facilitating  e.xpedltlous  connec- 
tions. 

Alternate  service  Is  widely  circuitous  and 
limited.  Forty-six  of  the  51  stations  have  no 
bus  service.  Air  service  is  Infrequent  and 
limited  to  the  termini  and  two  Intermediate 
points.  Roads  are  limited.  There  is  only  one 
through  highway  from  Great  Falls  to  Butte 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  It  Is  only  two-lane  and 
not  engineered  to  Interstate  Highway  stsind- 
ards.  Heavy  fog  Is  frequent  at  the  mountain 
passes  throughout  the  year  and  frequently 
closes  the  highway  and  the  alrpcrts.  The 
Oonunlsslon  summed  up  the  situation  when 
It  ordered  a  continuance : 

"The  severe  nature  of  the  terrain  and 
weather,  the  very  inaccessibility  of  certain 
subordinate  areas  to  the  general  area  in- 
volved as  demonstrated  by  this  record  dictate 
a  need  for  some  rail  psissenger  service  since 
the  alternate  modes  available  are  limited 
and  uncompromisingly  subject  to  the  vaga- 
ries of  weather".  333  I.C.C.  182,  at  193;  338 
ICC.  50  at  60.  supra. 

The  Commlslson  furthermore  hoped  that 
under  Rallpax.  the  Butte-Salt  Lake  City 
service  would  be  returned  to  a  daily  opera- 
tion. 

The  Commission  further  found  that  the 
carrier  did  nothing  to  promote  service  on 
the  line  (338  I.C.C.  50.  62) .  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  train  passes  through  wild  and  spec- 
tacularly scenic  areas,  and  is  the  western 


'  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  Discon- 
tinuance of  Trains  Nos.  35  and  38  Between 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Butte.  Mont.,  333 
I.C.C.  182  (decided  May  16.  1968)  and  333 
I.C.C.  50  (decided  August  26,  1970) . 


gateway  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
the  only  rail  gateway  to  Grant  Teton  Na- 
tional Park,  there  has  been  no  advertising  to 
attract  the  tourist  trade.  Because  of  these 
factors,  the  losses  sustained  were  felt  to  be 
partially  If  not  wholly  Incurred  by  the  car- 
rier's own  doing.  They  therefore  should  not 
be  considered  too  seriously  in  view  of  the 
countervailing  public  interest  In  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  these  trains. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  present  service 
connections  on  the  Butte-Salt  Lake  City  run 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  nonetheless  feeder 
value  of  the  line  Is  estimated  at  30 "5,.  Feeder 
value  has  Increased  since  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Twin  City-Kansas  City  line  for  the 
reason  that  Butte-Salt  Lake  City  line  Is  now 
the  only  way  for  people  living  in  the  northern 
Great  Plains  to  reach  Salt  Lake  Clty-Los 
Angeles  and  points  south  without  having  to 
travel  either  east  to  Chicago,  or  west  to 
Seattle,  In  order  to  obtain  connecting  serv- 
ice. The  Butte-Salt  Lake  City  line  cuts 
about  1.000  miles  from  either  of  these  routes. 

In  sum.  the  line  constitutes  a  necessary 
bridge  between  east-west  corridor  routes. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed east-west  Railpax  routing  over  the 
old  Great  Northern  tracks  would  deprive 
two-thirds  of  the  residents  of  Montana  of 
rail  passenger  service.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  winter  weather  in  that  part  of  the 
country  would  realize  the  undependabU- 
ity  of  alternate  means  of  transportation 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  Great  Northern  routing  is  also  at 
variance  with  the  ICC  recommendations, 
which  pointed  out  both  the  Great  North- 
em  and  Northern  Pacific  routes  showed 
healthy  passenger  revenues,  despite  in- 
tentional downgrading  by  the  railroads. 
To  quote  again  from  the  ICC  recommen- 
dation: 

There  Is  clearly  a  need  for  some  trans- 
continental service  on  both  the  former  Great 
Northern  and  "Northern  Pacific  corridors  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Seattle-Portland — 
whether  on  alternate  days  or  some  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  ICC  recommenda- 
tion. I  also  ask  for  inclusion  at  this  point 
of  a  letter  from  a  Helena  attorney,  Mr. 
Thomas  Mahan,  that  illustrates  the  eco- 
nomic insensitivity  of  the  Railpax  direc- 
tors in  recommending  the  northern 
Montana  routing,  and  a  letter  from  a 
conductor,  Mr.  Warren  R.  McGee.  with 
his  firsthand  observations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twin  CrriES-SEATTLE 

Presently,  Burlington  Northern  op>erates 
eight  trains  dally  between  St.  Paul  and 
Seattle/Portland '  over  two  separate  main 
lines  and  via  four  different  routings.  Two 
pairs  of  trains  use  the  former  Great  North- 
ern route  via  Glacier  Park.  One  of  these 
trains,  the  Empire  Builder,  is  a  luxury  ex- 
press train  providing  the  fastest  ground  serv- 
ice between  Chicago  and  Seattle.  It  serves 
Winiston  and  Mlnot.  N.D.  The  other  train, 
the  Western  Star.  Is  routed  via  Alexandria, 
Minn,,  and  Grand  Forks.  N.D..  and  provides 
the   only   direct    connecting   rail    service    to 


'Trains  serve  Portland  directly  with 
through  cars  being  switched  off  at  either 
Spokane  or  Pasco.  Washington.  Consequently, 
trains  arrive  at  both  Portland  and  Seattle 
at  approximately  the  same  time. 


Great  Falls.  Montana,  and  Winnipeg,  Manl- 
toba.  Both  the  Empire  Builder  and  the 
Western  Star  serve  Glacier  National  Park  in 
the  summer  and  the  Whlteflsh  Mountain  ski 
area  In  the  winter,  popular  rail  destinations 

Two  pairs  of  trains  use  the  former  North- 
ern Paclflc  route  via  Yellowstone  Park.  One 
of  these,  the  North  Coast  Limited  provides 
luxury  through  service  between  Chicago  and 
Seattle  Portland.  This  train  serves  Butte 
Montana.  The  other  train,  the  Malnstreeter 
provides  essentially  local  service  and  is 
routed  via  Helena,  Montana  rather  than 
Butte. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  only  all-year 
service  to  Yellowstone  the  Northern  Paclflc 
route  serves  Billings  and  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, as  well  as  Bismarck,  the  capital  of 
North  Dakota.  In  Montana,  the  Great  North- 
ern and  Northern  Paclflc  routes,  while  paral- 
lel, are  almost  300  miles  apart.  In  North 
Dakota,  they  are  over  100  miles  apart.  Thus, 
for  over  1,000  miles,  they  are  not  competitive 
with  each  other  or  any  other  rail  passenger 
service. 

All  four  pairs  of  dally  transcontinental 
trains  are  well  patronized.  Indeed  of  these, 
only  one,  the  Malnstreeter,  has  ever  come 
before  the  CommLsslon  for  discontinuance. 
And  that  we  denied.-  In  analyzing  the  trains 
which  the  carrier  Itself  regarded  as  the  most 
likely  prospect  for  discontinuance,  we  found 
in  1968  that  251.827  passengers  used  the 
Malnstreeter  annually,  and  that  unlike  the 
general  trend — usage  was  actually  increasing. 
Pointing  to  these  Increases  (which,  even  ac- 
cording to  railroad  figures  showed  an  average 
of  345  passengers  per  trip),  the  Commission 
concluded:  "We  consider  it  clear  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  public  has  not  abandoned  the 
Malnstreeter"  (333  I.C  C.  15,  38).  In  1969, 
when  the  carrier  again  un.successfu!ly  sought 
to  discontinue  the  Malnstreeter,  we  noted 
that  a  decrease  in  patronage  was  attributable 
to  Intentional  downgrading  by  the  railroad. 
As  we  concluded  ••  •  •  •  there  are  good  rea- 
.sons  for  this  decrease  In  patronage — reasons 
brought  about  by  railroad  management  In 
contemplation  of  discontinuance"  (336  I.C.C. 
at  38).  Despite  all  of  this,  the  Malnstreeter 
trains  still  carried  "approximately  200.000 
revenue  passengers"  in  1968  (336  I.C.C.  at  40». 

Such  extensive  use  is  In  addition  to  the 
North  Coast  Limited,  which  except  for  the 
Butte  cut-off,  parallels  the  Malnstreeter 
route  between  St.  Paul  and  Se.^ttle.  Signifi- 
cantly the  North  Coast  has  never  even  bsen 
the  subject  of  ,1  discontinuance  proceeding. 
In  these  circumstances  we  think  there  is 
ample  b,i,<;is  for  such  service  in  the  basic 
national  system. 

The  use  of  trains  over  the  former  Great 
Northern  route  is  equally  impressive,  con- 
.sidered  along  with  the  fact  that  the  carrier 
has  never  sought  to  dlscontlnxie  Its  two  pairs 
of  transcontinental  trains  operated  over  this 
route.  In  1969,  approximately  200,000  people 
used  the  Western  Star,  which  runs  between 
St.  Paul  and  Seattle.'  During  the  same  period 
approximately  400,000  people  used  the  Em- 
pire Builder  and  Its  connections  between 
Chicago  and  Seattle  Portland,  (Id)  And 
these  figures  do  not  account  for  passengers 
formerly  travelling  trains  discontinued  in  the 
cited  case,  but  retained  on  the  Western  Star 
or  Empire  Builder, 

In  our  Judgment  there  Is  clearly  a  need  for 


-  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co,  Discontinuance 
of  Trains  Nos.  1  and  2.  333  I,C.C.  15  (19681, 
336  I.C.C  7  (1969), 

'  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  Discontinuance  0/ 
Train?  Nox.  3  and  4.  etc..  336  I.C.C.  477,  511- 
512  (1970).  This  proceeding  dealt  with  other 
trains  but  furnishes  a  valuable  source  of  In- 
formation as  to  patronage  of  the  Western 
Star  and  Empire  Builder.  Our  figures  here 
were  computed  by  multiplying  dally  averages 
set  out  in  the  cited  case. 
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9ome  transcontinental  service  on  both  the 
former  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Paclflc 
corridors  between  St.  Paul  and  Seattle/ 
Portland — whether  on  an  alternate  day  or 
some  other  basis.  To  Insure  preservation  of 
transcontinental  rail  passenger  service 
through  the  northern  tier  of  states,  the  Com- 
nilsslon  finds  that  the  establishment  of  St. 
Paul  and  Seattle  as  end  points  is  essential 
and  should  be  included  In  the  basic  system. 


Helena,  Mont..  March  25,  1971. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.ir  Lee:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
point  out  to  you  some  of  the  points  Rallpax 
may  have  missed  In  setting  a  northerly 
route  through  Montana  rather  than  follow- 
ing that  of  the  North  Coast  Limited  or 
Malnstreeter, 

First  of  all.  If  you  follow  the  route  of  the 
Malnstreeter  which  enters  Montana  near 
Wibaux,  proceeds  to  Glendlve,  Miles  City, 
Forsyth.  Billings.  Livingston,  Bozeman, 
Helena.  Mlsi.oula,  Thompson  Palls  and  then 
on  to  Idaho  by  using  a  radius  of  80  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  track  you  end  up  by 
serving  44  of  the  56  county  seats  In  Montana 
which  represents  610,000  persons  out  of  694,- 
000  people.  In  fact.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
Hl-Llne  rout«  announced  by  Rallpax  would 
serve  a  total  of  not  more  than  100.000  peo- 
ple. 

But.  In  addition,  these  facts  should  be 
pointed  out  to  Rallpax.  There  are  seven 
specific  colleges  and  universities  along  this 
route.  These  Include  the  University  of 
Montana  at  Missoula.  Carroll  College  at 
Helena,  State  University  at  Bozeman,  East- 
ern Montana  at  Billings.  Rocky  Mountain  at 
BilUngs.  plus  a  college  at  Miles  City  and 
Glendlve,  Within  the  80-mlle  radius  you 
aUso  have  the  School  of  Mines  in  Butte,  the 
State  College  at  Dillon  and  the  College  of 
Great  Falls  at  Great  Falls.  In  fact,  the  only 
college  In  Montana  that  you  miss  Is  North- 
ern Montai:a  College  at   Havre. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  to  Rallpax  that 
the  present  clientele  of  the  railroads  are 
the  students  and  the  older  retired  people. 
They  are  restricted  on  funds  and  they  have 
the  time  to  use  the  train. 

Point  No.  2,  There  are  two  VA  Hospitals 
in  Montana— one  in  Helena,  Montana,  and 
one  in  Miles  City.  Montana.  Both  of  these 
are  on  the  current  route  of  the  Malnstreeter. 
They  will  be  far  removed  from  the  north- 
ern Hi-Llne  route  by  Rallpax.  Many  of  these 
veterans,  because  of  their  physical  condi- 
tion, travel  by  train. 

Point  No,  3.  The  northern  route  through 
the  Hi-Line  completely  wipes  out  rail  access 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  present 
terminal  at  Livingston  is  used  by  thotisands 
of  visitor.?  every  summer.  In  fact,  it  Is  re- 
ported that  over  2,000.000  people  visit  Yel- 
lowstone Park  each  summer  and  the  number 
IS  rising.  Livingston  is  some  60  to  70  miles 
north  of  Yellowstone  Park.  With  Rallpax  by- 
passing Wyoming  and  going  through  the  Hi- 
Une  of  Montana.  It  is  going  to  be  virtually 
Impossible  for  visitors  to  reach  Yellowstone 
Park  by  rail. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Rallpax  has 
completely  ignored  coordination  with  other 
means  of  transportation  In  Montana.  Perhaps 
the  company  d:d  not  have  the  time  to  go  Into 
coordination  but  the  proposed  route  does  not 
In  any  way.  shape  or  form  tie  in  with  plane 
service,  bus  service  or  with  the  Interstate 
highway  system.  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Intent  of  Congress  which  set  up 
Rallpax  for  the  convenience  and  necessity  of 
the  public. 

The  people  In  Montana  were  deceived  by 
the  officials  of  Burlington  Northern  when 
they  pursued  the  merger  plans  between  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Paclflc. 
Ac(;3rdlng  to  testimony  before  the  ICC  the 
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Montana  people  were  promised  In  city  after 
city  that  this  would  not  affect  their  existing 
passenger  traiiis.  As  you  know,  the  Northern 
Pacific  was  a  land-grant  railroad  m  which  the 
Northern  Pac.fic  received  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  ac.-es  cf  land  free  from  the  govern- 
ment lor  the  specific  purpose  of  providing 
transportation  for  the  public  convenience 
and  neceiiity.  Many  of  the  ho'.dings  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  which  have  now  been  taken 
over  by  liie  Burlington  Northern  consist  of 
minerals  and  timber  given  to  them.  For 
610,000  people  in  Montana  to  suddenly  lose 
all  their  rail  service  seems  incongruous. 

We  realize  in  Helena  that  they  need  a  train 
on  the  Hi-Line  but  we  hope  ihat  everyone 
realizes  that  we  clso  need  a  train  to  this  area 
of  Montana.  We  realize  that  the  present 
North  Coast  Limited  goes  through  Buite  and 
misses  the  capital  city  of  Helena  and  we  are 
willing  to  predict  that  if  given  an  even  op- 
portunity that  Helena  would  show  more  pas- 
sengi^rs  tlian  Butte  because  of  its  unique 
situation  as  the  seat  of  the  government  in 
which  it  is  necessary  for  many  more  people 
to  travel  to  Helena  than  to  Butte  throughout 
the  year  for  various  government  functions. 
Helena  has  put  up  with  taking  the  bus  to 
catch  the  North  Coast  Limited  for  years  and 
If  It  came  down  to  that  I  suppose  we  could 
put  up  with  it  In  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  solution  would  be  to  run  alter- 
nate day  trains.  In  other  words,  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  run  the  train  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  on  Tues- 
day. Thursday  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  run 
it  through  the  Hi-Llne. 

Another  solution  would  be  to  run  dlesel 
or  electric  self-propelled  cars  through  Mon- 
tana such  as  used  to  be  run  on  the  Great 
Palls-Helena-Butte  segment — the  so-called 
"Galloping  Gooses."  If  these  could  be  set  up 
without  too  much  overhead  or  union  de- 
mands I  am  sure  they  could  pay  for  them- 
selves. 

It  certainly  seems  ridiculous  to  all  the 
citizens  In  Helena  to  say  that  the  northern 
route  was  selected  because  It  saves  one  hour 
between  Chicago  and  Seattle  If  anybody 
wants  to  save  one  hour  between  Chicago  and 
Seattle  he  is  going  to  take  an  airplane. 

But  when  you  look  to  who  It  Is  really  going 
to  hurt  In  Montana,  and  Initially  It  Is  going 
to  hurt  the  older  people  and  the  students, 
you  can  see  the  hardships  that  are  going  to 
result.  For  instance,  from  Helena  to  Billings 
a  train  ticket  round  trip  Is  $18.00,  a  plane 
ticket  is  $42.00.  From  Helena  to  Bozeman  a 
train  ticket  Is  $3.75,  a  plane  ticket  coach  Is 
$15.00,  a  plane  ticket  youth  stand-by  Is 
$9.00.  In  the  meantime  federal  tax  dollars 
continue  to  subsidize  the  airways,  the  air- 
ports and  so  forth  while  a  system  which  Is 
taking  care  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity has  been  or  Is  about  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved from  this  area  on  May  Ist. 

The  people  of  Montana  are  going  to  have 
to  rely  upon  your  leadership  and  abilities  In 
your  office  to  watch  the  situation  closely  to 
keep  Rallpax  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation fully  Informed,  to  make  sure  that  the 
Congressmen  realize  the  tragic  losses  which 
will  occur  to  the  average  citizen  and  to  do 
everything  within  your  power  to  help  rectify 
the  situation.  All  Railpax  has  to  do  is  look 
at  the  transcript  of  the  many  proceedings 
Involving  the  Malnstreeter  to  determine  that 
thousands  of  passengers  use  the  trains 
through  the  Montana  area  and  that  they 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  so. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  H,  Mahan. 

Livingston,  Mont.. 

December  18,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  solicit  your  support  for  continued 
good  passenger  train  service  through  Mon- 
tana via  the  old  Northern  Paclflc  route. 


In  my  attempt  to  assess  the  effects  of  the 
plan  "Railpax"  ha£  designated  for  this  sec- 
tion of  tlie  country,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Mr.  Volpe  has  left  many  doors  open  for  him- 
self to  back  out  cf.  if  tlie  clamor  for  better 
service  gets  too  vociferous  In  his  direction. 
You,  gentlemen,  must  do  this 

No  one  out  here  knows  Just  what  trains 
he  plans  to  keep  on  and  I  want  to  alert  you 
to  what  I  think  should  be  retained  under 
"Railpax"  and  the  kind  of  service  that  should 
be  maintained  everywhere.  Mr.  Volpe's  plan 
appears  too  skeletonized  to  define. 

I  have  been  a  conductor  on  the  "Maln- 
streeter" for  the  past  year  and  have  watched 
the  full  cycle  of  operations  closely. 

Special  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  this 
train  for  Montanans'  tise,  for  It  stops  at  34 
Montana  stations,  while  the  North  Coast 
Limited  serves  but  13  stations  in  Montana. 
This  ratio  will  be  true  In  adjoining  states  as 
well.  The  NC  Limited  In  heavy  travel  periods 
with  Its  reservation  "mess"  has  few  seats  to 
offer  Montana  patrons,  because  it  Is  filled  to 
capacity  before  arriving  at  the  Montana 
boundaries,  and  the  "Malnstreeter"  Is  called 
upwn  to  serve  all  stations  for  It  has  no  res- 
ervations and  It  does  serve  those  stations 
well. 

The  last  nine  days  of  November  1970  pro- 
duced over  $29,0(X)  passenger  revenues  at 
Helena,  Bozeman,  Livingston  and  Billings. 
Most  of  these  revenue  patrons  traveled  via 
the  Malnstreeter  because  the  NC  Limited  was 
all  sold  out.  Passenger  head  counts  in  this 
period  ranged  from  100  to  430  into  major 
terminals,  and  one  time  after  the  coaches 
sleepers  and  diner  seats  were  filled.  27  rode 
inside  the  baggage  car.  For  this  train  turns 
no  one  away. 

The  needs  in  the  future  of  the  Postal 
Mail  Service  are  supplied  by  this  train  and 
If  one  day  soon,  they  retain  their  senses,  the 
"Malnstreeter  '  is  the  train  they  will  use  ex- 
tensively. The  past  year,  this  train  has  been 
delayed  from  28  to  45  minutes  at  Miles  City 
and  Billings,  loading  and  unloading  U.S.  Mall 
and  a  shorter  time  at  Bozeman  and  Helena. 
The  potential  of  a  decent  Express  service 
will  still  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  this 
train.  Once  Its  continued  service  Is  assured. 
I  believe  these  services  will  once  again  re- 
turn to  the  rails.  ,  .  . 

As  for  Its  schedule,  the  westbound  NC 
Limited  takes  36  hours  to  travel  St.  Paul  to 
Seattle,  the  Malnstreeter  takes  40  hours. 

Bastbound  NC  Limited  requires  42  hours 
Seattle  to  St.  Paul  and  the  Malnstreeter 
needs  44  hours  over  the  same  route  (Time 
Zone  changes  not  figured).  All  sched tiles 
have  plenty  of  slack  and  could  be  Improved, 
but  I  feel  If  our  passenger  trains  all  over  the 
country  were  permitted  100  mph  maximum 
speeds  it  would  satisfy  most  all  ctistomers 
sensations  of  expedited  service  and  not  re- 
quire extensive  track  renovations,  for  we 
traveled  these  speeds  when  we  had  steam 
engines  and  until  the  ICC  put  a  maximum 
of  79  mph  on  trains  without  cab  slgncUa  and 
which  these  managements  voluntarily  satis- 
fled  themselves  that  this  wotild  be  their 
maximum  speeds. 

Contrary  to  RR  Managements  claim,  the 
Public  has  not  deserted  these  passenger 
trains,  but  the  Public  has  been  convinced 
that  they  were  un-wanted  and  were  being 
denied  their  "moneys-worth".  Once  this  at- 
titude Is  dispelled  I  predict  a  more  profitable 
operation  extending  even  to  their  freight 
business. 

Finally:  Borne  one  of  authority  to  Rallpax 
must  be  designated  In  each  State,  to  which 
complaints  of  poor  service  could  be  forwarded 
to.  This  Information  must  be  made  available 
to  the  traveling  public,  for  prompt  correction. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wareen  R.  McOee. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MANSFIELD)  and  I  have  already  written 
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the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
oppose  further  appropriations  for  Rail- 
pax,  as  well  as  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  try  to  stop  further 
disbursal  of  public  funds  appropriated 
prior  to  the  Railpax  announcement. 

It  is  clear  that  Railpax  is  acting  in  op- 
position to  the  public  needs  and  the  ex- 
pressed intent  of  Congress.  For  instance 
the  corporation,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
the  general  counsel  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Department,  decided  that  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement,  required 
by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1968,  was  unnecessary  in  this  case. 
It  should  be  obvious  there  are  some  po- 
tentially serious  environmental  efifects 
that  require  consideration,  among  them 
the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  auto- 
mobile pollution  in  scenic  areas  such  as 
Yellowstone  National  Park — where  alter- 
nate transportation  service  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  pre- 
viously warned  that  automobile  traffic  in 
Yellowstone  may  have  to  be  limited — and 
a  cessation  of  rail  service  can  only  es- 
calate the  congested  conditions. 

The  ramifications  of  this  derailing  of 
rail  passenger  service  in  the  United 
States  are  just  being  realized.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  by 
Lewis  Mumford  in  the  New  York  Times, 
outlining  reasons  why  the  Railpax  plan 
must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  inclusion  also  of 
a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Montana 
protesting  the  Railpax  decision,  and  a 
recent  article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  relating  how  passengers  are 
beginning  to  realize  what  has  been  done 
to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16.  1971) 
Transportation:  Human  Enrichment — The 

First  Stzp  Is  To  Restore  P.issencer  Trains 

in  the  n.\tion 

( By  Lewis  Mumford) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — The  process  that  has 
been  undermining  our  transpwrtatlon  system, 
with  the  progressive  elimination  of  all  but 
motor  vehicles  and  Jet  planes,  is  what  the 
biologist  William  Morton  Wheeler,  described 
In  organisms  as  "de-bulldlng." 

This  brings  on  a  lapse  from  a  complex, 
multlfunctlonlng  unit  of  high  potentialities 
to  a  lower  state  with  limited  means  of  Inter- 
action with  other  organisms  or  a  larger 
environment.  Should  that  process  go  at  its 
present  pace,  would  anyone.  If  the  "locomo- 
tion machine"  stops,  remember  how  to  use 
his  legs?  To  call  this  de-bulldlng  a  technical 
advance  or  a  human  Improvement  is  a  shabby 
joke. 

What  has  happened  to  the  railroad  points 
to  similar  lapses  In  other  public  sectors.  Our 
postal  system  has  been  declining  ever  since 
the  First  World  War  and  It  Is  now  being 
doomed  by  the  same  curious  principle  that 
hSA  been  appUed  to  the  "restormtlon"  (de- 
struction) of  the  railroad:  It  must  show  a 
mass  demand  and  a  profit  or  cease  to  exist 
as  a  public  function. 

This  doctrine  has  been  introduced  so  in- 
sidiously that,  like  our  collective  extermina- 
tion of  civilian  populations  in  war.  It  has 
been  accepted  without  a  murmur.  But  sure- 
ly that  practice  should  cause  general  alarm, 
not  least  to  other  transportation  services.  On 
the  same  terms,  air  transport  and  eventually 


bus  lines  could  be  Junked  too.  And  why  not 
the  public  schools? 

At  one  time  the  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads would  have  seemed  to  be  a  remedy:  but 
this  Is  an  illusion.  Under  the  canons  of  the 
corporate  power  complex,  the  same  aims  gov- 
ern both  private  and  national  enterprises: 
and  their  respective  bureaucracies,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  promotion  of  pesti- 
cides, herbicides,  and  antibiotics,  has  taught 
us,  work  hand  In  glove.  In  the  nlneteen-flf- 
tles,  the  Tory  Government  of  England,  gaug- 
ing the  necessities  of  public  service  solely 
in  terms  of  volume  of  traffic  and  earnings,  cut 
back  essential  sectors  of  their  nationally 
owned  railway  system  and  deliberately  threw 
all  the  burdens  of  regional  transportation  on 
motor  cars  and  trucks.  The  British  public  has 
had  reason  to  regret  this. 

No  adequate  rebuilding  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  is  possible  without  introducing 
many  coordinate  measures  outside  the  field 
of  transportation  itself.  Anything  like  a  con- 
structive policy  must  be  meshed  in  with 
closely  related  proposals  for  population  limi- 
tation, energy  conservation,  industrial  de- 
centralization, low-income  housing,  urban 
reconstruction,  pollution  abatement,  and 
even  local  agricultural  production;  and  the 
money  sufficient  to  accomplish  these  changes 
can  only  come  from  drastically  cutting  back 
on  the  whole  Pentagon  of  Power,  beginning 
emphatically  with  the  military-Industrial 
establishment. 

Such  a  program  would  not  be  thinkable, 
still  less  acceptable.  If  there  were  not  so 
many  signs — from  the  miscarriage  of  the 
soclsd  welfare  system  to  the  rising  tide  of 
violence,  crime,  drug  addiction,  and  orga- 
nized blackmail — that  the  whole  economy  is 
becoming  unworkable.  What  Is  In  store  Is 
not  merely  a  change  of  pace,  or  a  realloca- 
tion of  Individual  priorities,  but  a  basic 
change  of  purpose  and  direction.  This  trans- 
formation will  be  directed  toward  shifting 
from  an  overheated  economy,  based  on  war. 
waste,  forced  consumption  and  meretricious 
affluence  to  a  temperate  "steady  state"  econ- 
omy, such  as  J.  S.  Mill  theoretically  described 
a  century  ago.  That  new  economy  will  be 
based,  not  on  power,  productivity,  and  pecu- 
niary enrichment,  but  on  well  distributed 
plenitude  and  the  general  enrichment  of 
human  culture. 

I  am  not  alone  in  making  this  Interpreta- 
tion. There  Is  already  a  study  center  In  the 
State  University  of  New  York  that  Is  In- 
vestigating the  desirability  of  such  an  econ- 
omy, and  references  to  Mill's  long-neglected 
description  of  Its  advantages  now  keep  pop- 
ping up. 

No  responsible  mind  will  venture  to  write 
out  In  detail  the  prescription  for  such  a 
deep-seated  Ideological  and  social  change. 
Once  the  problem  Is  faced,  one  must  recog- 
nize that  there  are  no  easy  answers:  nor 
are  Instant  solutions  possible,  except  de- 
structive or  negative  ones.  We  need  time,  not 
merely  to  make  a  more  thorough  canvass  of 
"unprofitable"  human  needs,  but  also  to 
change  our  minds  and  to  reformulate  our 
purposes — an  even  slower  process.  But  mean- 
while the  first  step  can  be  taken:  to  slacken 
the  pace  of  deterioration  and  destruction. 
With  regard  to  transportation  alone,  the 
most  Imperative  negative  steps  should  be 
obvious. 

First:  We  should  not  only  oppose  the  Rail- 
pax plans  to  bleed  to  death  the  stricken 
railroad  system,  but  demand  the  rapid  build- 
ing of  an  even  more  complete  national  net- 
work, with  at  least  as  many  passenger  trains 
restored  on  the  timetable  within  the  next 
decade  as  were  In  service  In  1950. 

Second:  Trucks  and  trailers  of  freight-car 
dimensions  must  be  prohibited  on  the  pub- 
lic roads;  Jumbo  freight  planes  and  Jumbo 
passenger  Jets  for  mass  travel  should  be 
phased  out;  while  supersonic  planes  should 
be  permanently  eliminated  as  both  an  eco- 
logical misdemeanor  and  a  human  disaster. 


Third:  To  find  funds  for  manufacturing 
the  new  rolling  stock,  restoring  the  ne- 
glected equipment,  and  reassemibllng  a  new 
body  of  trained  workers,  superhighway  con- 
struction should  be  halted  and  the  available 
moneys  should  be  turned  over  to  the  rail- 
road system. 

Hold  your  breath:  this  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. If  these  proposals  are  shocking  enough 
to  cause  discussion,  that  vrtll  perhaps  be 
their  best  service.  Once  wc  awaken  to  the 
real  situation,  better  measures — possibly 
more  drastic  ones — will  doubtless  come  forth. 

March  22, 197:. 
Chair  itfAN, 
Board    of    Governors,    Railpax    Corporation, 

Washington,  DC. 
Reginald  N.  Whitman, 

Administrator.  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Governor  of  Montana  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  my  duty  to  actively  protest  the 
final  designation  of  the  Railpax  route  In  this 
state.  Your  decision.  If  It  stands,  will  elimi- 
nate convenient  railroad  passenger  service  for 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Montana.  The  northern  route  you 
have  selected  will  serve  only  one  of  the  ten 
most  populous  cities  In  the  state.  Rail  pas- 
senger service  to  the  gateway  cities  of  Yel- 
lowstone Park  In  Montana  will  cease,  and 
rail  passenger  service  on  a  North-South  axis 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  will  be  Im- 
t>osslble. 

I  am  not  suggesting  you  reconsider  and 
substitute  the  southern  route  you  have  al- 
ready designated.  That  would  also  not  solve 
the  problem.  The  fact  Is  that  Montana  Is 
too  huge  and  too  sparsely  populated  to  be 
served  by  a  single  rail  passenger  route. 

The  stated  intention  of  the  Railpax  Sys- 
tem was  to  Improve  and  assure  the  continu- 
ance of  rail  passenger  service  In  this  coun- 
try. 

I  cannot  Imagine  how  you  can  possibly 
meet  this  objective  when  you  Ignore  the 
transpc  rtatlon  needs  of  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Montana. 

I  strongly  urge  reconsideration  of  this 
precipitous  and  detrimental  decision. 

I  wUl  continue  to  protest  this  action  until 
another  route  is  designated  in  Montana  or 
all  possibilities.  Including  congressional  in- 
tervention, are  exhausted. 
Sincerely. 

Forrest  H.  Anderson, 

Governor  of  Montana. 


Passengers  Speak  Up  to  Railpax 
(By  Merellce  K.  England) 

Chicago. — U.S.  railroads  are  generally 
pleased.  But  passenger  complaints  are  loud — 
and  rising. 

Meanwhile  railroad  unions,  assured  of  job 
protection  even  though  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice is  being  cut,  wait  to  see  precisely  where 
their  salaries  will  be  coming  from. 

These  are  early  reactions  to  the  sweeping 
changes  In  American  passenger  railroad  serv- 
ice announced  earlier  this  week  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (Rail- 
pax). 

The  new  routes,  slicing  daiiy  service  al- 
most in  half,  were  announced  before  Ball- 
pax  had  signed  contracts  \sUh  the  22  pas- 
benger  railroads  which  will  provide  track  and 
crews  for  the  new  corporation  as  of  May  1. 

For  now.  the  22  raUroads  being  approeu;hed 
to  provide   the  minimum   network  of  pas- 
senger service,  covering  114  major  cities,  are 
staying  noncommittal   about  their  plans. 
contract  details  awaited 

Until  the  contract  terms  are  negotiated. 
some  railroads  say  they  have  not  decided 
whether  they  will  Join.  But  no  knowledge- 
able observer  anticipates  a  railroad's  refus- 
ing to  become  part  of  the  new  passenger 
service. 
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Seven  of  the  nation's  existing  29  railroads 
will  gl^'^  "P  passenger  services  altogether. 
Xhev  are  delighted  at  the  opportvinlty  to  con- 
centrate on  more  profitable  freight  service. 
One  example:  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 

line. 

The  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pass- 
engers sivs  it  is  plpa.sed  with  aspects  of  the 
overall  plan,  but  complains.  In  particular. 
that  the  Cleveland  area  Is  left  out  com- 
pletely from  n-^w  passenger  services  and  that 
major  cities  In  Michigan  are  similarly  Ig- 
nored. 

Local  communities  In  Ohio  and  Michigan 
are  expected  to  protest  at  their  exclusion; 
the  state  of  Arkansas  may  also  lodge  a 
complaint. 

Railroads  which  Join  R.iilpax  can  drop 
their  own  pa.ssenger  service  on  May  1  In 
exchange  for  payments  based  on  their  cur- 
rent passenger  losses. 

net  to  link  114  cities 
Railpax.  having  made  Its  own  choice  of 
passenger  routes,  plans  to  use  the  22  lines 
with  which  it  is  negotiating  to  connect  114 
major  cities  with  more  than  100,000  popu- 
lation. The  basic  network  would  provide  184 
passenger  trains  a  day  In  nationwide  serv- 
ice, roughly  half  of  the  present  365  trains. 
Railpax  wants  to  pool  the  best  1,500  passen- 
ger oars  out  of  existing  supply  of  3,300. 

Even  with  such  curtailments,  Railpax 
estimates  it  will  lose  about  $100  million  dur- 
ing Its  first  year  of  operation — compared 
with  current  railroad  losses  estimated  at 
twice  that. 

A  private  study  Illustrates  in  greater  de- 
tail the  expected  cutbacks  in  passenger 
service.  Leaving  aside  the  highly  traveled 
trains  In  the  northeaat  corridor,  the  number 
of  trains  elsewhere  across  the  nation  will 
actually  be  cut  68  percent,  from  275  to  88. 
And  the  number  of  traln-mllee,  excepting 
the  northeast,  will  drop  65  percent  from 
147,453  per  day  to  50,811. 

In  response,  Joseph  Vranlch — executive 
director  of  the  National  AsROclatlon  of  Rail- 
road Passengers — concedes:  "We  will  gladly 
bargain  off  a  number  of  trains  for  a  200  per- 
cent Improvement  In  service." 

The  fact  Is,  however,  the  routes  designated 
by  Railpax — with  some  fanfare  and  earlier 
than  anticipated — cannot  be  confirmed  until 
contracts  for  providing  the  service  have  been 
signed  by  Railpax  and  the  Individual  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  when  the  full  extent  of  this  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  botchery  is 
realized,  Railpax,  potentially  a  good  Idea 
to  improve  a  bad  situation,  is  going  to 
be  in  serious  trouble.  It  has  already  been 
established  that  passenger  trains  are  too 
Important  to  be  left  to  railroad  execu- 
tives, and  it  seems  they  are  also  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  directors  of  Rail- 
pax. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  originally  agreed  to  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  has 
expired. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  (H.R.  5432)  by  title,  as  follows: 


A  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax,  and  for  other  pvu- 
poees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  5432 
basically  is  a  very  simple  bill.  Its  most 
significant  f  eatiu-e  is  that  it  extended  the 
interest  equalization  tax  for  2  more  years, 
from  March  31,  1971,  to  March  31,  1973. 
Because  March  31  is  almost  here,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  act  on  this  bill  promptly. 
To  allow  this  tax  to  expire,  and  then  be 
reinstated,  could  Involve  serious  admin- 
istrative problems  both  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  taxpayers.  Both  the 
House  and  the  committee,  in  addition  to 
extending  the  tax  for  2  years,  have  in- 
cluded technical  amendments  to  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.  These  amend- 
ments for  the  most  part  are  technical 
perfecting  amendments  which  do  not,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  change  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  tax.  Two  of  the  amend- 
ments, however,  rise  above  the  level  of 
merely  technical  amendments  and  these 
two  I  will  explain  In  just  a  moment. 

Let  me  first  explain  quite  briefly  the 
purpose  of  the  interest  equalization  tax. 
Its  purpose  is  to  protect  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  by  restraining  capital 
outflow  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
accomplished  by  increasing  the  cost  to 
foreigners  of  borrowing  in  the  United 
States.  To  achieve  this  end,  the  tax  pro- 
vided is  equivalent  to  raising  the  interest 
rate  on  funds  borrowed  from  the  United 
States  by  as  much  as  Wi  percent.  The 
Presidoit  has  discretion  to  vary  the  tax 
to  an  interest  rate  equivalent  of  anything 
up  to  this  rate.  Presently,  he  has  Imposed 
a  tax  equivalent  to  an  interest  rate  dif- 
ferential of  three-fourths  of  1  percent. 
The  extension  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  is  necessary  at  the  present  time 
because  the  expiration  of  the  tax  would 
add  significantly  to  our  already  excessive 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Although 
for  a  number  of  years  we  succeeded  in 
reducing  this  deficit,  in  1969  it  amounted 
to  $7  billion  and  in  1970  to  almost  $4 
bilUon. 

Our  capital  markets  are  much  better 
organized  than  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  any  time  our  interest  rates 
are  lower  than  those  in  foreign  coim- 
tries,  there  is  a  temptation  to  borrow 
here.  This  is  particularly  important  now 
because  our  interest  rates  are  below 
those  in  many  foreign  countries.  For 
example,  in  December  1970,  the  yield 
on  long-term  U.S.  Govenmient  bonds 
was  5.97  percent;  the  average  for  west- 
ern European  Government  bonds  was 
7.77  percent,  a  differential  of  1.80  per- 
cent. The  differential  on  industrial  issues 


is  also  significant.  In  January,  1971,  the 
rate  on  U.S.  industrials  was  6.98  percent, 
while  the  rate  in  foreign  countries  ranged 
from  a  low  of  7.37  percent  in  Germany 
to  a  high  of  9.42  percent  in  Italy.  These 
differentials  between  the  foreign  inter- 
est rates  and  the  lower  UJ3.  rates  are 
clearly  large  enough  to  attract  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  foreign  borrowing  in 
the  absence  of  the  tax. 

In  addition,  during  the  period  we  have 
had  this  tax  in  effect,  and  also  controlled 
to  some  degree  direct  investments 
abroad,  U.S.  companies  have  issued  large 
amoimts  of  foreign  securities  abroad  to 
finance  their  direct  investment  in  various 
countries.  If  the  tax  were  not  to  con- 
tinue there  would  be  a  strong  temptation 
to  refinance  these  amounts  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  end  of  1970  the  volume  of 
these  securities  outstanding  amoimted  to 
$5.6  billion  not  coimting  bank  loans.  As 
a  result,  the  tax  is  es.«;ential  to  prevent 
the  refinancing  of  this  large  overhang  of 
securities  held  by  foreigners  which  are 
associated  with  U.S.  companies. 

Even  apart  from  this  special  situation 
of  U.S.  companies  with  securities  held 
by  foreigners,  the  interest  equalization 
tax  has  also  been  effective  in  preventing 
foreigners  from  both  financing  new  se- 
curities here  and  selling  outstanding  se- 
curities here.  Based  upon  past  trends, 
and  experience  in  those  areas  where  the 
tax  Is  not  operative  it  appears  that  even 
apart  from  the  special  situations  that  I 
have  referred  to  the  tax,  on  the  aver- 
age, prevents  foreigners  from  borrowing 
something  like  $2  billion  a  year  in  our 
markets.  With  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  of  $4  billion  in  1970,  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  an  increase  is  readily  ap- 
parent. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  is  also 
important  because  it  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
program  designed  to  reduce  capital  out- 
flows. Not  only  do  we  have  the  interest 
equalization  tax  which  applies  to  so- 
called  portfolio  Investments — that  is, 
where  the  investment  Is  not  so  large  as 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  control  of  the  for- 
eign company — but  we  also  have  the  di- 
rect investment  control  program  rim  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  also 
the  program  run  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  limit  short-term  bank  credit 
abroad.  If  the  interest  equalization  tax 
were  not  to  be  continued,  therefore,  not 
only  would  we  have  the  Increase  in  capi- 
tal outflow  arising  from  portfolio  invest- 
ments, but  it  seems  unlikely  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  maintain  our  capital  out- 
flow controls  in  the  direct  investment 
area,  if  this  eventuality  were  to  come  to 
pass. 

Finally,  we  need  the  extension  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  because  of  the 
reaction  of  foreign  officials  and  private 
holders  of  dollars  if  we  fail  to  extend  it. 
We  have  heard  much  about  how  foreign- 
ers are  concerned  with  the  amount  of 
dollars  they  are  accumulating  and  often 
the  question  Is  raised  as  to  how  long  we 
can  expect  them  to  go  on  increasing 
their  dollar  holdings.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  their  holdings  of  dollars  are 
many  times  our  total  gold  supply.  In  fact, 
one  foreign  country  alone  has  a  dollar 
balance  in  excess  of  our  gold  supply. 

The  willingness  of  foreigners  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  dollar  balances  depends 
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upon  whether  they  believe  we  are  trying 
to  control  our  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit and  whether  they  believe  that,  in  the 
long  run.  we  will  control  price  rises  as 
well,  on  the  av.iage,  as  the  leading  for- 
eign trading  nations.  If  we  were  to  allow 
the  uiterest  equalization  tax  to  expire, 
this  would  certainly  be  regarded  by  for- 
eign holders  of  dollars  as  a  sign  of  our 
lack  of  concern  with  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem.  This  would  very  substan- 
tially increase  Ihe  international  pressure 
on  the  dollar  and  on  the  whole  interna- 
tional monetarj*  system.  This  is  a  risk 
we  simply  cannot  take. 

As  I  indicated  when  I  began,  the  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  did  make  two  amend- 
ments to  the  interest  equalization  tax 
which  I  believe  are  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  deserve  explanation.  The  first 
and  more  important  of  these  is  that  we 
have  provided  discretionary  authority  to 
the  President  to  extend  the  interest 
equalization  tax  to  debt  obligations  with 
maturities  of  less  than  1  year.  Presently, 
the  tax  only  applies  to  those  with  matu- 
rities of  1  year  or  more. 

The  committee  is  concerned  about 
these  short-term  obligations,  particu- 
larly bank  loans,  becaase  of  the  increases 
which  have  occurred  in  these  loans  in 
recent  months.  In  1970.  for  example,  we 
note  that  these  loans  have  increased  to 
a  level  of  $1.1  billion.  This  is  up  from 
much  lower  levels  which  have  prevailed 
since  1965.  With  one  exception  these 
prior  levels  have  not  been  much  over 
S700  million. 

A  major  reason  for  giving  the  present 
discretionary  authority  to  apply  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  to  these  short- 
term  obligations  is  that  in  the  absence  of 
a  tax  in  these  cases  the  monetary  au- 
thorities might  attempt  to  discourage 
short-term  capital  flows  by  keeping  in- 
terest rates  higher  than  is  consistent 
with  the  domestic  requirements  of  our 
economy.  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
for  example,  indicates  that  a  discount 
rate  cut  from  the  current  level  of  4^4 
percent  is  considered  less  likely  at  pres- 
ent than  it  was  a  week  ago.  The  article 
goes  on  to  state  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  discount  rate  cut  is 
viewed  as  unlikely  is  because  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  believes  that  a  re- 
duction in  short-term  interest  rates 
would  lead  to  a  dollar  outflow  to  foreign- 
ers. This  is  the  very  problem  with  which 
the  committee  was  concerned:  the  ten- 
dency to  maintain  higher  interest  rates 
here  than  would  othenv'se  be  needed 
merely  to  protect  us  against  an  outflow 
of  dollars.  In  providing  this  discretionary 
authority  the  committee  has  been  care- 
ful to  provide  the  President  with  as 
much  latitude  as  possible  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  impose  the  tax  with  respect 
to  those  short-term  securities  which  are 
going  abroad  merely  to  seek  higher  in- 
terest rates  as  distinct  from  those  funds 
which  are  needed  to  facilitate  export  and 
other  transactions. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  believe 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  relates  to  mutual  funds.  Present 
law  provides  that  mutual  funds  set  up 
before  the  interest  equalization  tax  be- 
came effective  may  cqptinue  to  operate 
free  of  tax  with  respect  to  the  transac- 


tions of  the  fund  itself  even  in  the  case 
of  new  investments  made  in  the  fund. 
Other  new  funds  have  complained  of  this 
advantage  of  the  existing  funds,  and  your 
committee  has  restricted  the  tax-free 
rollover  privilege  of  existing  funds  to  in- 
vestments in  the  funds  before  March  24, 
1971,  the  date  of  the  committee  press  re- 
lease on  this  restriction. 

I  point  out  again  that  it  is  vital  that 
we  act  on  the  interest  equalization  tax 
today,  because  the  tax  expires  at  mid- 
night on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  To 
allow  the  tax  to  expire  and  then  be  re- 
imposed  would  give  rise  to  many  admin- 
istrative problems  and  would,  in  my  view, 
not  constitute  responsible  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  we  do 
not  want  this  eventuality  to  occur. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out : 

lai  Treatment  of  Debt  Obligations  op 
Corporations  Obtaining  Fvnds  From  For- 
eign Persons  as  Taxable 

(1)  Section  4912(b)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  |5), 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Special  election  to  subject  debt  is- 
sves  of  a  united  states  corporation  to  tax. 
Any  domestic  corporation  may  elect  to  have 
any  class  of  Its  debt  obligations  which  is 
an  original  or  new  issue  (and  any  class  of 
stock  into  which  such  debt  obligations  may 
be  converted)  deemed  to  be  debt  obligations 
(or  stock)  of  a  foreign  obligor  (or  Issuer) 
the  acquisition  of  which  by  a  United  States 
person  will  be  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter  other  than  section 
4911(d),  at  the  rate  provided  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  stock  under  section  4911  (b) .  The 
documents  evidencing  such  debt  obligations 
(and  the  certificates  evidencing  any  stock 
into  which  such  debt  obligations  are  con- 
verted) shall  clearly  indicate  that  their  ac- 
quisition by  a  United  States  person  is  sub- 
ject to  the  lax  at  such  rate.  Notice  of  an  elec- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  debt  obligations  with  respect  to  which 
the  election  Is  made.  Any  such  election  shall 
be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the 
debt  obligations  with  respect  to  which  the 
election  is  made  and  shall  be  irrevocable.  The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out   the   provisions   of   this   paragraph." 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  debt  obliga- 
tions Issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

(a)  Election  To  Treat  Certain  Debt  Ob- 
ligations AS  Subject  to  Tax. — 

(1)  Section  4912  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Election  To  Sitbject  Certain  Debt 
Obligations  to  Tax. — 

"(1)  In  general. — A  domestic  corporation 
or  domestic  partnership  may  elect  to  have  Its 
debt  obligations — 

"(A)  which  are  part  of  a  new  or  original 
Issue,  or 

"(B)   which  are  part  of  an  Issue  outstand- 


ing on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  In- 
terest Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of  I97i 
and  are  treated  under  subsection  (b)(3)  as 
debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  obligor, 
to  be  treated  as  debt  obligations  of  a  foreign 
obligor  the  acqui.iil:on  of  which  by  a  United 
-States  person  (other  than  the  issuer)  will 
notwith.=;tandlng  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter,  be  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
■.ection  4911  at  the  rate  applicable  on  ac- 
quisition.s   of   stock   under   section    4911(b). 

••(2)  Assumption  of  obligations. — For 
purpo.^es  of  paragraph  (1).  the  assumption 
by  a  domp-stlc  corporation  of  debt  obligations 
of  an  affiliated  corporation  shall  be  treated 
as  the  issuance  of  a  new  or  original  issue 
of  debt  obligations  by  such  domestic  corpo- 
ration. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  do- 
mestic corporation  shall  be  treated  as  af- 
filiated with  another  corporation  If  both 
corporations  are  members  (or  would  be 
members  If  they  were  both  domestic  corpo- 
rations) of  the  same  controlled  group  (with- 
in  the  meaning  of  section  48(c)(3)(C)). 

"(3)  Election. — An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  any  issue  of  debt 
obligations  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  prescribe  by  regulations,  and  such 
election  may  not  be  revoked.  In  the  case 
of  a  new  or  original  issue,  such  election 
shall  be  made  prior  to  the  issuance  (or,  in 
the  case  of  an  issue  treated  as  a  new  or  origi- 
nal Lssue  under  paragraph  (2).  prior  to  the 
assumption)  of  any  debt  obligations  of  such 
Issue. 

"(4)  Indication  or  endorsement  or  tax- 
ability.— In  the  case  a  debt  obligation  which 
Is  part  of  a  new  or  original  issue  (other  than 
an  issue  treated  as  a  new  or  original  issue  un- 
der paragraph  (2) ) ,  an  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  apply  to  such  debt  obligation 
only  If  the  document  evidencing  such  debt 
obligation  indicates  that  its  acquisition  by 
a  United  States  person  is  subject  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4911  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (1).  In  the  case  of  any  other  debt 
obligation,  an  election  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  to  such  debt  obligation  only  If 
the  document  evidencing  such  debt  obliga- 
tion is  marked  or  endorsed,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe,  so  as  to  indicate  that  its  ac- 
quisition by  a  United  States  person  is  subject 
to  such  tax." 

(2)  Section  861   (a)(1)    is  amended — 
(A)   by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 

of  subparagraph  (P)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Interest  on  a  debt  obligation  which 
was  part  of  an  issue  with  respect  to  which  an 
election  has  been  made  under  section  4912 
(C)  and  which,  when  Issued  (or  treated  as 
Issued  under  section  4912(c)  (2)  ),  had  a  ma- 
turity not  exceeding  15  years  and,  when  Is- 
sued, was  purchased  by  one  or  more  under- 
writers with  a  view  to  distribution  through 
resale,  but  only  with  respect  to  Interest 
attributable  to  periods  after  the  date  of 
such  election." 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  9,  line  4,  strike  out  the 
following : 

"(1)  Section  4914(c)  (5)  (B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  substantial  portion  of  which 
is  extracted"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  inereof 
the  following:  ",  where  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  ores  or  minerals  (or  derivatives 
thereof)  to  be  stored,  handled,  transported, 
processed,  or  serviced  In  or  through  such  fa- 
cilities, or  In  or  through  all  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  obligor  for  the  storage,  handling, 
transportation,  processing  or  servicing  of 
the  same  types  of  ores  or  minerals  (or  deriv- 
atives thereof) .  Is  extracted". 


(2!  The  I^ft  sentence  of  section  4914(c) 
(5)iBi  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "such 
facilities"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  facilities  with 
respect  to  which  the  lean  is  made". 

i3)  Tiie  .miendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  -ipply  with  re.^pect  to  acquisi- 
tions made  alter  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act," 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

(1)  Section  4914(c)(5)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B),  if  t-he  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be 
used  by  the  foreign  obligor  (or  by  a  person 
controlled  by.  or  controlling,  the  foreign  ob- 
ligor) for  additional  facilities,  the  substan- 
tial portion  requirement  contained  In  such 
subparagraph,  and  the  one-half  of  the  per- 
centage of  cost  of  requirement  contained  In 
the  last  sentence  of  such  subparagraph,  shall 
be  treeted  as  satisfied  with  respect  to  such 
loan  if  It  is  established  that  an  additional 
amount  of  ores  or  minerals  (or  deriva- 
tives thereof)  extracted  outside  the  United 
States  by  the  United  States  person,  or  other- 
wise taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  such 
subparagraph,  will  be  stored,  handled,  trans- 
ported, processed,  or  serviced  In  the  existing 
and  additional  facilities  of  such  foreign  obli- 
gor or  person,  and  that,  with  respect  to  such 
additional  facilities,  such  additional  amoimt 
fulfills  such  substantial  portion  requirement 
or  such  one-half  of  the  percentage  of  cost 
requirement,  as  the  case  may  be." 

(2 1  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

On  page  12,  line  6,  strike  the  following: 

(e)  Investments  by  Financial  Instittj- 
noNS  IN  Corporations  Engaged  in  Finance 
Business  abroad. — 

(1)  Section  4915  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Special  Rule  for  Investments  by  Fi- 
nancial Instittjtions. — 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  section  4912  and  this 
section,  a  corporation  which  Is — 

"(A)  a  domestic  corporation  described  in 
section  4920(a)  (3)  (C),or 

"(B)  a  foreign  corporation  which  Is  pri- 
marily engaged  In  the  lending  or  finance 
business  outside  the  United  States, 
shall  be  treated  as  a  foreign  corporation 
which  is  not  formed  or  availed  of  for  the 
principal  purp>ose  described  In  subsection  (c) 
(1)  with  respect  to  an  acquisition  of  stock 
from  such  corporation  (whether  or  not  as  a 
result  of  a  contribution  to  capital)  by  a  cor- 
poration which  is  (or  Is  aflUlated  with)  a 
financial  Institution  and  which  is  aflUlated 
with  such  domestic  or  foreign  corporation, 
but  only  upon  compliance  with  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  if  It 
Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  pursuant  to  rtiles  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  that  the  amounts  received  by 
the  domestic  or  foreign  corporation  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  acquisition  will  not  be  used  to 
acquire  stock  of  foreign  Issuers  or  debt  obli- 
gations of  foreign  obligors  or  utilized  In  any 
other  way  outside  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  two 
corporations  are  'affiliated'  with  each  other  If 
they  are  members  (or  would  be  members  If 
they  were  both  domestic  corporations)  of  the 
same  afBllated  group  (within  the  meaning  of 
Eection  48(c)  (3)  (C) ). 

"(4)  In  any  case  where  a  domestic  or  for- 
eign corporation  has  been  treated  as  a  for- 
eign corporation  which  Is  not  formed  or 
availed  of  for  the  principal  purpose  described 
In  subsection  (c)  (1)  with  respect  to  an  ac- 
quisition of  stock  by  another  corporation  as 
provided  in  paragraph    (1)    of  this  subsec- 


tion, but  the  amounts  received  by  such  do- 
mestic or  foreign  corporation  as  a  result  of 
such  acquisition  are  (before  the  termination 
date  specified  in  section  4911(d))  used  to 
acquire  stock  of  foreign  issuers  or  debt  obli- 
gations of  foreign  obligors  or  utilized  In  any 
other  way  outside  of  the  United  States  In 
violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prom- 
ulgated under  paragraph  (2),  then  liability 
for  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911  shall  be 
incurred  by  the  acquiring  corporation  (With 
respect  to  such  acquisition)  at  the  time  such 
amounts  are  so  used;  and  the  amount  of  such 
tax  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  for 
which  the  acquiring  corporation  would  have 
been  liable  under  such  section  upon  Its  ac- 
quisition of  the  stock  involved  If  such  do- 
mestic or  foreign  corporation  had  not  been 
so  treated." 

(2)    The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 

(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

(e)   Direct  Investments  in  Certain  Lend- 
ing AND  Financing  Corporations. — 
( 1 )   Section  4915  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)(3),  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Spr-ial  Rule  for  Investments  in 
Certain  Lending  and  Financing  Corpora- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  general.  For  puiposes  of  this 
chapter,  a  corporation  described  In  paragraph 

(2)  shall  be  treated  as  a  foreign  corjxjration 
which  Is  not  formed  or  avaJled  of  for  the 
principal  purpose  described  In  subsection  (c) 
(1)  with  resjject  to  an  acquisition  of  Its 
stock,  if  It  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  that — 

"(A)(i)  the  amounts  received  by  the  cor- 
poration as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  will 
not  be  used  to  acquire  stock  of  foreign  Issuers 
or  debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors  or 
utilized  in  any  way  outside  of  the  United 
States,  or  (II)  the  funds  used  for  such  acqui- 
sition were  obtained  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  such  Information  and  records  with 
respect  to  the  corporation  as  are  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  chapter  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(2)  Corporations.- — The  corporations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  are — 

"(A)  a  domestic  corpwratlon  described  in 
section  4920^a)  (3)  (C) , 

"(B)  a  domestic  corporation  which  Is  a 
qualified  lending  and  financing  corporation 
(as  defined  In  section  4920(d)  )  during  any 
period  during  which  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 4920(a)  (3B)  is  In  effect,  and 

"(C)  a  foreign  corporation  which  Is  a 
qualified  lending  and  financing  corporation 
(as  defined  In  section  4920(d) )  and  has  given 
notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  of  Its 
status  as  such  a  corporation. 

"(3)  Misuse  of  amounts  received — In 
any  case  In  which  paragraph  (1)  applied  to 
an  acquisition  of  stock  and — 

"(1)  the  amounts  received  by  the  corpora- 
tion whose  stock  was  acquired  as  a  result  of 
such  acquisition  are  (before  the  termination 
date  specified  in  section  4911(d))  used  to 
acquire  stock  of  foreign  issuers  or  debt  obli- 
gations of  foreign  obligors  or  utilized  In  any 
other  way  outside  of  the  United  States  In 
violation  of  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
paragraph   ( 1 ) ,  or 

"(11)  Information  or  records  with  respect 
to  the  corporation,  which  the  Secretary  or 
delegate  has  determined  (before  such  ter- 
mination date)  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  chapter  are  not,  after  reasonable 
notice,  made  available  to  the  Secretary, 
then  liability  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4911  shall  be  incurred  by  the  acquiring  cor- 


poration (with  respect  to  such  acquisition) 
at  the  time  such  amounts  are  so  used  or  such 
information  or  recor(as  are  not  so  made  avail- 
able: and  the  amount  of  such  tax  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  for  which  the 
acquiring  corporation  would  have  been  liable 
under  such  section  upon  its  acquisition  of 
the  stock  Involved  If  paragraph  (1)  had  not 
applied  to  such  acquisition."' 

(2)  Section  4920(a)  (3B)  Is  amended  to 
read   as  follows: 

"(SB)  Certain  domistic  lending  or  fi- 
nancing corporations, — 

"(A)  In  general. — The  terms  "foreign  is- 
suer', 'foreign  obligor",  and  'foreign  issuer  or 
obligor'  also  mean  a  domestic  corporation 
which  Is  a  qualified  lending  or  financing  cor- 
poration (as  defined  In  subsection  (d))  and 
which  elects  to  be  treated,  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  as  a  foreign  issuer  and  foreign 
obligor. 

"(B)  ELEcnoN. — An  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  made  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribes by  regulations.  Any  such  election 
shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date  thereof  and 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  revoked.  If,  at 
any  time,  the  corporation  ceases  to  be  a 
qualified  lending  or  financing  corporation, 
the  election  shall  thereupon  be  deemed  re- 
voked. When  an  election  is  revoked,  no  fur- 
ther election  may  be  made.  If  an  election  is 
revoked,  the  corporation  shall  incur  liability 
at  the  time  of  such  revocation  for  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4911  with  respect  to  all 
stock  or  debt  obligations  which  were  ac- 
quired by  it  during  the  period  for  which  the 
election  was  In  effect  and  which  are  held  by 
it  at  the  time  of  such  revocation;  and  the 
amount  of  such  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  tax  for  which  the  corporation 
would  be  liable  under  such  section  if  it  had 
acquired  such  stcx:k  or  debt  obligations  Im- 
mediately after  such  revocation." 

(3)  Section  4920(d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Qualified  Lending  and  Financing 
Corporations. — For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  'quaUfied  lending  or  financing 
corporation'  means  a  corporation — 

"(1)  substantially  all  of  the  business  of 
which  consists  of — 

"(A)  making  loans  (including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  obligations  arising  under  a  lease 
which  is  entered  into  principally  as  a  financ- 
ing transaction) , 

"(B)  acquiring  accounts  receivable  notes, 
or  installment  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property  or  the 
{jerformance  of  services, 

"(C)  leasing  tangible  personal  property 
(but  only  if  such  leasing  accounts  for  less 
than  50  percent  of  its  business) , 

"(D)   servicing  debt  obligations. 

"(E)  carrying  on  incidental  actlidties  in 
connection  with  its  business  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),or  (D),or 

"(F)   any  combination  of  the  foregoing: 

"(2)  all  debt  obligations  of  foreign  obli- 
gors acquired  by  such  corporation,  and  all 
tangible  personal  property  not  manufactured 
or  produced  in  the  United  States  acquired  by 
such  corpKjratlon  for  leasing,  are  acquired 
and  carried  solely  out  of — 

"(A)  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  (Including  a 
sale  in  a  transaction  described  in  section 
4919(a)(1))  by  such  corporation  (or  by  a 
domestic  corporation  described  In  section 
4912(b)(3)  which  Is  a  member  of  a  con- 
trolled group,  as  defined  In  section  48(c)  (3), 
of  which  such  corporation  Is  a  member)  of 
debt  obligations  of  such  corporation  (or  such 
domestic  corporation)  to  persons  other  than 

"  ( 1 )  a  United  States  person  ( not  including 
a  foreign  branch  of  a  domestic  corporation 
or  of  a  domestic  partnership,  if  such  branch 
Is  engaged  In  the  commercial  banking  busi- 
ness and  acquires  such  debt  obligations  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  such  commercial 
banking  business), 

"(li)  a  foreign  partnership  In  which  such 
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corporation  (or  one  or  more  Includible  cor- 
porations In  an  affiliated  group,  as  defined  in 
section  1504,  of  which  such  corpwratlon  Is 
a  member)  owns  directly  or  indirectly  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  4915(a)(1))  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  profits  interest,  or 

"(lil)  a  foreign  corporation,  If  such  corpo- 
ration (Or  one  or  more  Includible  corpora- 
tions In  an  affiliated  group,  as  de.'ined  in 
section  1504,  of  which  such  corporation  is  a 
member)  owns  directly  or  Indirectly  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  4315(a)  (1)  )  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  combined  voting 
fwwer  of  al!  classes  of  stock  of  such  foreign 
corporation,  except  to  the  extent  such  for- 
eign corporation  has.  after  having  given  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
sold  Its  debt  obligations  to  persons  other 
than  persons  described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (11) 
and  this  clause  and  Is  using  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  such  debt  obligations  to  acquire 
the  debt  obligations  of  such  corporation  (or 
such  other  domestic  corporation), 

"(B)  the  proceeds  of  payment  for  stock, 
or  a  contribution  to  the  capital  of  such  cor- 
poration, IT  the  payment  or  contribution  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  debt  obligations  by 
one  or  more  members  of  a  controlled  group 
(as  defined  in  section  48(c)(3)(C))  of 
which  such  corporation  Is  a  member  (or  by 
a  corporation  which  would  be  such  a  mem- 
t)er  If  It  were  a  domestic  corporation)  to 
persons  other  than  persons  described  In 
clauses  (1),  (11).  and  (HI)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  and  such  debt  obligations.  If  acquired  by 
United  States  persons,  would  be  subject  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911, 

"(C)  retained  earnings  and  reserves  of 
such  corporation  to  the  extent  attributable 
to  the  conduct  of  the  lending  or  financing 
business  outside  the  United  States,  or 

"(D)  trade  accounts  and  accrued  liabili- 
ties, to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  lending  or  financing  business 
outside  the  United  States,  which  are  payable 
by  such  corpHDratlon  within  1  year  (3  years  in 
the  case  of  tax  liabilities)  from  the  date 
they  were  incurred  or  accrued,  and  which 
arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  corporation  otherwise  than 
from  borrowing; 

"(3)  such  corporation  does  not  acquire  any 
stock  of  foreign  Issuers  or  of  domestic  corpo- 
rations or  domestic  partnerships  other  than 
stock  of  one  or  more  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  (as  defined  In  section  48(c)  (3) 
(C))  of  which  such  corporation  is  a  mem- 
ber (or  of  a  corporation  which  would  be  a 
member  If  it  were  a  domestic  corporation) 
acquired  as  payment  for  stock,  or  as  a  con- 
tribution to  capital,  of  such  corporation;  and 
"(4)  such  corporation,  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  iden- 
tifies the  certificates  representing  its  stock 
and  debt  obligations  and  maintains  such 
records  and  accounts  and  submits  such  re- 
ports and  other  documents  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  that  the  requirements  of 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  been  met." 

(4)  The  amendment*  made  by  paragraph 

(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  amendments  made  by  {laragraphs 

(2)  and  (3)  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
after  such  date. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  section  4920(a)  (3B) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (2) )  an  election  made 
under  section  4920(d)  of  such  Code  (as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  shall  be  treated  as  an  election  made 
under  such  section  4920(a)  (3B).  For  pur- 
poses of  secUon  4915(e)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Code 
(as  amended  by  paragraph  (1) ) ,  notice  given 
under  8«sctlon  4915(c)(3)  of  such  Code  (as 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  shall  be  treated  as  notice  given  under 
section  4915(e)  (2)  (C)." 

On  page  25.  line  5,  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing: "where  more  than  2  years  has 


elapsed  after  such  date,  if  the  issuing 
corporation  involved  makes  the  applica- 
tion within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act" 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "in  which 
such  2-year  period  has  elapsed  before  tlie 
expiration  of  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  if  the  issuing 
corporation  involved  makes  the  applica- 
tion within  such  60-day  period." 

On  line  15  strike  out  the  following: 
(h)    BoaaowiNGS  by  Membxs  or  Aim^iATSD 

Orocp  Whesi  Corporation  Is  Engagxd  in 

Certain  Financlng  Operations 

(1)  Section  4920(d)  (3)  (A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "owns  all  of  the  stock  of  such 
corporation"  in  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  an  In- 
cluding corporation  In  an  affiliated  group,  as 
defined  in  section  48(c)(3)(C),  of  which 
such  corporation  Is  a  member". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  sheill  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

(h)    CERTAIN  MUTTJAL  FUNDS 

( 1 )  Section  4920  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  'subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (e),"  laefore  "a  domestic  cor- 
poration which"  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B); 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "If,  at  the  close  of 
any  succeeding  quarter."  In  subsection 
(a)(3)(B)  the  following:  "15  percent  or 
more  in  value  of  the  out«tandlng  stock  of 
the  company  la  owned,  directly,  or  indirectly 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4916(a)  (1) ), 
by  one  person,  or";  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  a*  (f), 
and  by  inserUng  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Certain  MtrruAL  Funds. — Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)(3)(B),  a  domestic 
corporation  described  in  such  subsection 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  "foreign  issuer',  'for- 
eign obligor",  or  'foreign  issuer  or  obligor" 
with  respect  to  any  acquisition  of  a  stock  or 
debt  obligation  which  Is  attributable  to 
funds  obtained  by  borrowing  or  through  Issu- 
ance of  its  stock  after  March  24,  1971." 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(1)  (A)  and  (C)  shall  apply  with  resp>ect  to 
acquisitions  made  after  March  24,  1971.  The 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(i)  Debt  Obligations  With  MATuarrT  or 
Less  Than  a  Year. — 

( 1 )  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  41  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  4921.  Debt  Obligations  With  Matueitt 
OF  Less  Than  a  Ye;ab. 

"(o)  Standby  Authority. — 

"(1)  In  general. — IX  the  President  of  the 
United  States  determines,  after  taking  into 
account  the  domestic  economic  objeotives. 
the  balance  of  payments  objectives,  and  the 
other  international  economic  objectives  of 
the  United  States,  that  it  U  desirable  to  ap- 
ply the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911  to  the 
acquisition  of  debt  obligations  of  foreign 
obligors  having  a  period  remaining  to  ma- 
turity of  less  than  1  year,  he  may,  from  time 
to  time  by  Executive  order  ( applicable  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c)),  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  such  tax,  at  such  rate  or  rates  (sub- 
ject to  the  pKwlslons  of  subsection  (b) )  spec- 
ified in  auch  order,  to  the  acquisition  of 
such  debt  obligations  specified  In  such  order. 
The  authority  conferred  by  this  paragraph 
may  be  exercised,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  with  respect  to  any  classification 
of  such  debt  obligations  qjeclfied  in  para- 
graph (2),  and  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
occxirrlng  during  such  period  of  time,  eis  may 
be  specified  In  the  Executive  order.  The  Pres- 
ident may  by  subsequent  Executive  order  ter- 


minate or  modify  any  Executive  order  pre- 
viously  Issued  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Classitications. — For  purposes  u 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  debt  obligaUons  may  be  clas- 
sified according  to — 

"(A)  type  of  debt  obligation. 

"(B)  period  of  maturity. 

"(C)  category  of  obligee, 

"(D)  category  of  obligor, 

"(E)  aggregate  amounts  subject  to  tax  or 
not  subject  to  tax,  or 

"(P)  other  criteria  slmUar  to  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

"(b)  Rates  of  Tax. — The  rates  of  tax  which 
may  be  specified  m  an  Executive  order  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  rate  applicable  to  debt  obligations  having 
a  period  remaining  to  maturity  of  at  leist 
1  year,  but  less  than  1  >/i   years. 

"(C)  Applicability  of  Executive  Order.— 
Any  Executive  order  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  re.?pect  to  acquisi- 
tiona  made  after  the  date  on  which  such 
Executive  order  is  Issued  except  that  In  the 
case  of  any  such  order  which  subjects  acqui- 
sitions to  the  tax  which  are  not  then  sub- 
ject to  the  tax.  or  which  Increases  a  rate  of 
tax  (as  in  effect  without  regard  to  such 
order ) .  to  the  extent  specified  In  such  order, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  para- 
graphs (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  section  3(c)  of 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1967  shall  apply. 

■•(d)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe  such  regulations  (not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  any  Executive  order  Issued  and  in 
effect  under  this  section)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(2)   The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  41  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  4921.  Debt  obligations  with  maturity 
of  less  than  a  year." 

On  page  29  line  20  strike  out: 
"(c)  Interest  Equalization  Tax. — The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  returns  required  under  authority 
of  secUon  6011(d)(1)  (relating  to  interest 
equalization  tax  returns)  and  section 
4918(e)  (relating  to  returns  by  participa- 
ting firms  with  respect  to  money  withheld) 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  apply  with  respect  to  returns  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a) ." 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(e)  Certain  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
RETURNS. — The  provisions  of  tills  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  returns  of 
amounts  withheld  under  section  4918(e)  (7) 
(relating  to  withholding  of  Interest  equal- 
ization tax  by  participating  firms)  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  apply  with  respect  to  returns  epeclfled 
in  subsection  (a)  (1) ." 

And  on  pi»ge  30  in  line  19  strike  out 
"'j'"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "<k)". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  stnd  to 
the  desk  technical  amendments  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
agreed  to  on  the  same  basis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  25,  strike  out  "Equillza- 
tlon"  and  insert  "Equalization". 

On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  "to  be". 

On  page  5,  line  6,  after  "case"  Insert  "of". 

On  page  15,  line  1.  after  '"stock"  Insert  "or 
debt  obligations". 

On  page  16,  line  6,  after  "stock"  Insert  "or 
debt  obligations". 

On  page  16,  line  8,  strike  out  "'stock  was" 
and  insert  'stock  or  debt  obligations  were". 

On  page  17.  line  3,  after  '"stock"  Insert  "or 
debt  obligations". 

On  page  19,  line  18.  after  "'(c)(3)"  Insert 
"(C)". 

On  page  26.  line  19,  strike  out  "a  stock  or" 
and  insert  "stock  or  a". 

On  page  30.  In  the  matter  following  line 
15,  strike  out  "(e)". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ments I  am  offering  are  technical 
amendments  to  correct  an  inadvertent 
omission  in  a  provision  of  the  House 
bill  which  was  modified  by  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senate  committee. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
permits  tax-free  investments  in  certain 
financing  companies.  The  circumstances 
under  which  these  tax-free  investments 
may  be  made  are  carefully  circumscribed 
so  as  not  to  adversely  affect  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  Through  inad- 
vertence, however,  reference  was  made  to 
only  taldng  back  stock  from  the  foreign 
corporation  in  such  a  case,  while  refer- 
ence should  have  been  made  to  taking 
back  either  stock  or  debt  obligations.  My 
amendments  represent  a  series  of  tech- 
nical changes  Inserting  references  to 
these  debt  obligations  in  various  parta 
of  this  provision.  There  Is  no  change  In 
the  policy  intended  by  the  committee  In 
any  regard. 

In  addition,  the  amendments  make  a 
series  of  other  clerical  corrections  In  the 
bUl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  Immediately  after  line  2,  Insert 
the  following  title  caption : 

•TITLE  I— INTEREST  EQUALIZATION 
TAX  EXTENSION" 

On  pages  1  through  31,  strike  out  the 
words  "this  Act"  whenever  they  appear  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "this 
Title." 

On  page  31,  Immediately  after  line  20,  In- 
sert the  following: 


TITLE  II— EXTENDED  UNEMPLOYMENT 
(X>MPENSATION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  201.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Amendments  of  1971". 

(b)  Section  203(d)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  striking  out  "4.5" 
whenever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(4) ". 

(c)(1)  Section  204(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "one-half  of";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sharable"  wherever  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'"federally  financed". 

(2)  (A)  The  heading  to  section  204(b)  of 
such  Act  is  eiinended  by  striking  out  '"Shar- 
able" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Feder- 
ally Financed". 

(B)  Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "sharable"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "federaUy  financed". 

(3)  (A)  The  heading  to  section  204(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Shar- 
able" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federally 
Financed". 

(B)  Section  204(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "sharable"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof   "federally  financed". 

(d)(1)(A)  Section  207(a)(1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "'January  1, 
1972  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1971". 

(B)  Section  207(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  December  31, 
1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "on  or 
after  the  first  day  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)". 

(2)  (A)  Section  207(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1972" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "'the  day  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  ". 

(B)  SecUon  207(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1972" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  day  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  (1) ". 

(3)  Section  207(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"•(c)  Section  3304(a)  (11)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (as  added  by  section 
206)  shall  not  be  a  requirement  for  the  State 
law  of  any  State  with  respect  to  any  week  of 
unemployment  which  begins  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1971.". 

Sbc.  202.  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  title 
shall  be  appUcable  only  in  determining  na- 
tional "on"  and  "off"  indicators  under  sec- 
tion 203(d)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970 
with  respect  to  weeks  which  begin  after  the 
calendar  month  In  which  this  title  Is  en- 
acted, and  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  first  section  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  with  respect  to  payments  urnler 
section  204(a)  of  the  Federal -State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970 
made  on  account  of  compensation  (referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  such  section  204(a))  which  Is  paid 
for  weeks  which  begin  after  such  calendar 
month. 

Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to 
read:  "To  provide  an  extension  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax,  to  expedite  the 
implementation  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  and  to  provide  100  per  cen- 
tum Federal  financing  of  the  benefits 


payable  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

QUOBUM  CAU. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. TTie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  It  is 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment will  provide  urgently  needed,  im- 
mediate relief  to  some  250,000  to  300,000 
unemployed  Americans  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits. 

This  amendment  Is  Identical  to  S.  973 
which  I  introduced  on  February  25. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  a 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Indlsma  wants  to 
say  one  word  out  of  deference  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
who  has  always  shown  great  concern  and 
compassion  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  not  oblivious  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  Involved  when  the 
Senate  attaches  an  amendment  which,  by 
definition  in  the  House,  is  a  nongermane 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not 
want  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  nor  does  he  want 
to  cause  embarrassment  to  any  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  but  we  now  have  a 
significant  economic  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  country  and  directly  confronts 
about  5.2  million  Americans  and  that  is 
the  unemployment  situation.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem, I  think,  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with 
quickly,  yet  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  in  the  Senate  cannot 
be  originated  in  the  House.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  problem  is  too  important  to 
be  denied  solution  by  various  procedural 
tieups. 

This  amendment  provides  not  only  for 
a  speeding  up  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
so-called  extended  benefits  program 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Act  of  1970,  but  it  provides  a  more 
realistic  formula  for  triggering  extended 
benefits  payments  with  full  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  additional  payments. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  an  im- 
proved imemployment  compensation 
package.  Among  other  things,  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Act  of  1970  provided, 
for  the  first  time,  for  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  extended  benefits  during  eco- 
nomic downturns.  The  1970  act  estab- 
lished an  extended  benefit  period  of  13 
weeks,  to  be  automatically  triggered  when 
the  national  rate  of  Insured  unemploy- 
ment reached  4.5  percent  for  3  consecu- 
tive months. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  in- 
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tend  to  be  critical  of  those  who  offered 
and  secured  passage  of  this  amendment. 
On  the  contrary,  he  desires  to  compli- 
ment them  for  their  effort  and  fore- 
sight. 

However,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
Senator  would  deny  that  his  hindsipht  is 
significantly  better  than  his  foresight. 
Now,  with  the  passage  of  time  and  with 
the  contmued  deterioration  of  the  econ- 
omy we  see  other  things  that  need  to 
be  done  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of 
the  1970  act. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  1970  act  has  three  very 
serious  shortcomings.  First,  it  delayed 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  program 
until  January  1972 — in  some  States  until 
July  1972.  Second,  it  provided  for  the 
financing  of  extended  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  increased  payroll  taxes  and  on  a 
Federal-State  matching  formula.  Third, 
it  was  based  on  a  trigger  mechanism 
that  was  set  too  high  to  be  of  practical 
use  in  anything  but  a  prolonged  and 
severe  recession — or,  perhaps  we  should 
say,  depression  as  we  had  in  the  1930's. 
This  is  the  type  of  thing  we  are  trying 
to  prevent. 

The  Employment  Security  Act  of  1970, 
while  it  recognized  the  need  to  provide 
extended  benefits  during  an  economic 
slowdown,  mistakenly  delayed  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  national  program  until 
January  1972.  It  was  argued  that  because 
of  the  matching  formula,  the  States  re- 
quired time  to  act.  The  amendment  I 
propose,  since  it  calls  for  full  Federal 
financing,  requires  no  State  implement- 
ing legislation.  It  could  be  triggered  into 
operation,  nationwide,  upon  enactment. 

In  1969,  while  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  behalf  of 
the  administration's  program,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Shultz  p.cknowledged 
that  "an  interim  Federal  program  to  fill 
the  gap  in  time"  would  be  appropriate. 
Delayed  as  it  is,  I  believe  that  we  should 
still  act  now  to  fill  that  gap,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  current  unemployment 
picture. 

If  extended  benefits  are  a  necessary 
stabilization  device — and  I  believe  they 
are — then  we  should  not  have  to  wait 
until  January  1972.  The  American  econ- 
omy could  stand  a  shot  in  the  arm.  Nor 
should  we  wait  to  begin  alleviating  the 
personal  hardships  caused  by  massive 
unemplosmient.  There  simply  is  no  good 
reason  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  ex- 
tended benefits. 

Historically,  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment has  been  about  two-thirds  of 
the  national  imemployment  rate.  As  a 
result,  in  order  to  trigger  the  extended 
benefits  program  in  the  present  law,  the 
national  unemployment  rate  would  have 
to  cUmb  to  an  intolerable  6.7  percent. 
First,  public  policy  should  never  permit 
unemployment  to  reach  that  level.  Sec- 
ond, it  certainly  should  not  wait  that 
long  before  taking  the  necessary  stabili- 
zation actions.  At  that  point  in  the  down- 
turn, moreover,  it  is  doubtful  that  ex- 
tended benefits  would  have  much  of  a 
counter-cyclical  impact.  In  my  judg- 
ment, therefore,  the  present  trigger  for- 
mula is  simply  not  responsive  enough  to 
today's  needs. 


I  propose,  instead  of  a  4.5  percent  trig- 
ger, that  extended  benefits  be  made 
available  when  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  reaches  4  percent — which  cor- 
responds to  a  national  unemployment 
rate  of  6  percent.  The  rate  of  insured 
imemployment,  I  want  to  point  out,  has 
been  above  the  4  percent  trigger  since 
September  1970. 

The  most  recent  data  published  by  the 
Bui-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  reveals  that- 
the  number  of  persons  jobless  for  27 
weeks  or  more  as  of  December  1970  was 
325,000 — more  than  200,000  greater  than 
1  year  ago.  Even  more  disturbing  is  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  persons  jobless 
for  15  weeks  or  more  has  now  passed 
the  1  milUcn  mark,  the  highest  level 
since  1964.  In  the  next  2  or  3  months, 
most  of  these  workers  will  be  exhausting 
their  standard  benefits.  The  expected 
steady  increase  in  exhaustions,  in  fact, 
already  may  have  begim.  In  May  1970, 
the  monthly  total  was  101,300;  in  Octo- 
ber it  had  climbed  to  114.300;  in  Novem- 
ber it  had  climbed  further  to  128.300;  in 
December  the  number  of  exhaustion.s 
had  soared  to  150,000.  Clearly,  now  is  the 
time  to  act. 

As  for  full  Federal  financing,  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  time  we  have  substantial 
nimibers  of  workers  exhausting  their  26 
weeks  the  source  of  our  economic  ills  is 
national  and  reflects  a  failure  in  national 
economic  policy.  That  is  the  situation 
that  exists  today.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  move  immediately  to  rem- 
edy it.  My  proposal  seeks  to  do  just  that. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks,  fir-^t.  a  report  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  Friday,  March  26,  demon- 
strating the  urgent  need  for  this  amend- 
ment, second,  in  addition  to  the  50  cities 
referred  to  in  the  Star  article,  a  list  of  the 
662  labor  areas  in  this  coimtry  suffering 
from  persistent  or  substantial  imemploy- 
ment. third,  the  text  of  my  amendment, 
and  fourth,  a  fact  sheet  simimarlzing  the 
amendment  and  its  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fifty  CrrrES  Now  on  6  Percent  Jobless  List 

Nobody  had  to  tell  the  five  cities  added  by 
the  Labor  Department  to  its  list  of  major  la- 
bor markets  undergoing  "substantial  unem- 
ployment," that  things  were  tough. 

The  announcement  yesterday  was  Just  offi- 
cial confirmation  of  what  people  In  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Rockford.  111.,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  Wort-ester,  Mass ,  and  Blnghamton, 
N.Y.  already  knew. 

The  addition  of  the  five  cities  brought  the 
total  of  cities  with  more  than  6  percent  un- 
employment to  50 — the  largest  number  In 
nine  years.  The  Labor  Department  also  added 
27  smaller  cities  to  the  substantial  unem- 
ployment list,  bringing  the  total  in  that 
category  to  662. 

Plants  In  the  five  larger  cities  were  being 
shut  down,  work  forces  cut  back  and  officials 
were  grasping  at  straws  In  the  hope  that 
things  would  pick  up  "around  the  end  of  the 
year." 

The  gloomiest  statement  was  provided  by 
Mayor  Joseph  M.  Tinsley  of  Worcester. 

"You've  had  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Depression  to  equal  this,"  Tinsley  said.  "And 
even  during  the  Depression,  I'm  not  sure  it 
was  much  worse." 


7.3    POT.  UNEMPLOYMENT 

tJnemployment  in  that  cltv  stood  at  73 
percent  last  week  after  a  high  of  7.8  percent 
earlier  this  month  .^n  unemployment  level 
of  6  percent  or  more  Is  being  used  bv  the 
Labor  Department  to  place  the  city  on  the 
"substantial  unemployment"  list. 

Some  7,000  persons  are  out  of  work  in 
Worcester,  where  U.S.  Steel  once  employed 
5,000  workers.  The  company  now  has  cut  its 
pavroll  to  750  and  plans  to  close  down. 

In  the  other  cities  the  situation  was  much 
the  same,  but  with  officials  remaining  tight- 
lipped  about  the  problem. 

MACHINE   TOOL   PRODUCEa 

Rockford,  th-j  second  largest  city  in  Illi- 
nois, with  about  145,000  residents,  is  the  na- 
tion s  second  largest  machine  tool  producer 
But  all  of  the  tool  manufacturers  have  been 
forced  to  cut  back. 

"The  machine  tool  business  has  been  slow  " 
said  Eugene  Quinn,  administrative  assistant 
to  Mayoi  Ben  T.  Schleicher.  ''We  also  are 
major  auto  parts  suppliers  and  this  business 
has  not  been  rushed  either." 

Terre  Haute  with  a  population  of  about 
70,000  has  had  declines  in  primary  and  fabri- 
cated  metals,  food  products  and  paper  em- 
ployment. 

Officials  there  tend  to  describe  the  em- 
ployment as  "general"  with  no  one  employer 
engaged  in  serious  cutbacks. 

DEFENSE   PRODUCTION 

New  Haven,  with  12,000  or  6,6  percent  of  its 
population  unemployed  Is  heavily  engaged  in 
defense  production  and  thus  is  effected  by 
the  winding  down  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Sources  there  pointed  out  that  the  New 
Haven  figure  was  actually  lower  than  the 
state  as  whole  where  the  unemployment  rate 
is  about  10  percent  with  areas  like  Bridge- 
port In  even  worse  shape. 

In  Blnghamton  the  picture  was  more  com- 
plex. At  one  time  the  mills  and  shoe  fac- 
tories were  the  sources  of  employment  and 
its  fluctuations. 

The  Endlcott  Johnson  Corp.,  Is  still  a  ma- 
jor employer  and  reports  Its  hiring  moved 
upward  In  1970.  But  there  have  been  cut- 
backs in  new,  more  glamorous  Industries. 

The  Link  Division  of  Singer-General  Pre- 
cision, Inc..  a  major  producer  of  driving  and 
flight  simulators,  has  laid  off  more  than  600 
of  Its  3,200  employes  In  the  last  several 
months. 

The  GAP  Corp.,  with  more  than  a  half 
dozen  units  in  the  area,  as  well  as  the  Avi- 
onics Control  Division  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  have  each  laid  off  some  of  their 
work  forces  in  recent  months.  More  are  ex- 
pected. 

Additional  unemployment  woes  were  add- 
ed by  an  announcement  made  by  a  division 
of  the  Vlcks  Chemical  Co.,  that  it  would 
cease  operations  there  by  Oct.  1. 


AREAS  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT— GEOGRAPHICAL 
BOUNDARIES,  JANUARY  1971 

(Except  as  noted   tor  procurement  purposes  ttiese  classilxalions 
are  etfective  Feb.  1,  1971) 


Sub-        Per- 

Labor  area  I  (political  subdii/isions  included)     stdntial   sistent 


ALABAMA 

Centre  (Cherokee  County) X 

Cullman  (Cullman  County)  X 

Eutaw  (Greene  County)  .     _ X 

Florence-Sheffield   (Colbert,    Franklin,    and 

Lauderdale  Counties), X 

Gadsden  (Etowah  County) X 

Lawrence  County X 

Pell  City  (St.  Clair  County)  .    .     X 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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^RtAS  CFSUBSTAMIAL  UN[^"PLOYMENT  -GEOGRAPi  ICAL 
BOUNDARIES,  JANUARY  1971 

if<-cDt  as  noted  for  procurement  purposes  these  classifications 
'     ^  ■    arc  effective  Feb.  1,  1971| 


Labor  area  i  (political  subdivisions  included) 


Sub- 
stantial 


Per- 
sistent 


Labor  area  i  (political  subdivisions  included) 


Sub-       Pet- 
stantial  sistent 


Sub-        Pcr- 
Labor  area '  (political  subtjivisions  included)    stantial    sistent 


ALASKA 

ftieutiin  Islands  (Election  Distiict  U) X 

Anchorsee  (Election  Oistiict  10) , X 

Bano*  (Election  D'Stiijt  21)   ., X 

BettieKEIectio:' D'stiict  16)         X 

B"Stol  Bav(tl»-tiO'^  Distiict  IS)      .     X 

Coidova-M'rCiithy  (Election  District  7). X 

finbacks  (Electio-i  Distnct  19)     .    X 

Keiai-Cook  Inlet  (Elf.tion  Oistiict  12) X 

Kelchikm  (Election  Oistnct  2)  X 

Robuk  (Election  Oistiict  22)     X 

Koiliak  (Election  Distiict  13) X 

Kuskokwim  (Election  Oi^tnct  17) X 

Ljnn  Canal-Icy  Straits  (Election  Districts) X 

rtoTO  (Election  District  23) X 

Palmer-Talkeetna  (Election  District9) X 

Pnnceol  Wales  (Election  Distiict  I)-- X 

Se«aid (Election  Oisliict  11) -.  X 

Sitka  (Electio-i  DistiiCt  «>  X 

Ujrei  Yukon  (FlectDi  District  20). X 

Valdez-Whittier  (Flection  District  8)       X 

WsOe  Hampton  (Election  District  24)     X 

Wiangell-Peteistuii;  (Election  District  3) X 

Yukon-Ko^jkuk  (Election  District  18). ..^ X 

ARIZONA 

Mc'^ary  ( Apaclie  Cou nty). . . / X 

Wiiislo/.  (NavJ.o  County) J. X 

ARKAN9SS 

Batesniie  (Independence  CountyJ. X 

Cerryville(C3ir3li  County)        J  ...  X 

Camden  (Calhoun  and  Ouachi/Counties)...  X 

Claiksville  (Johnson  County)/ X 

Ciawlotti  County  ./. X 

Harfly  (Sharp  CO'inty)        /         X 

Mal<etn  (Hot  SpnnE  Coii/y)  X 

Marshall  (Searcy  Count^ X 

Meltwurne  (Izard  County) X 

Mountain  View  (Stone  County) X 

Ozark  (Franklin  County)     X 

Pans  (Logan  County)         X 

Pocahontas(Randolph  County) X 

Searcy  (White  Couniy)  ..  .   . X 

Walnut  Ridge  (Lawrence  County) X 

(See  also  Texas- Texarkana.) 

CALIFORNIA 

Alturas  (Modoc  County) X 

ANAHEIM-SANTA     ANA-GARDEN     GROVE 

(ORANGE  COUNTY) X 

Bakersfield  (Kern  County) X 

Chico-Oroville  (Butte  County)..- X 

Crescent  City  (Del  Norte  County) X 

El  Ceniro  (Imperial  County) X 

Eureka  (Humboldt  County) X 

FRESNO  (FRESNO  COUNTY). X 

Grass  Valley  (Nevada  County) X 

Hollister(S3n  Benito  County) X 

Lakeport  (Lake  County). X 

LOS  ANGELES-LONG  BEACH  (LOS  ANGELES 

COUNTY) X 

Madera  (Madera  County)... X 

Mariposa  (Mariposa  County).. X 

Merced  (Merced  County). X 

Modesto  (Stanislaus  County) X 

City  ol  Oakland  > X 

Oxnard  (Ventura  County) X 

Placer  County _ X 

Placerville  (El  Dorado  County) X 

OmiKy  (Plumas  County) X 

Red  Bluff  (Tehama  County) X 

Redding  (Shasta  County) X 

Salinas-Monterey  (Monterey  County) X 

SAN  BERNARDINO  -  RIVERSIDE  -  ONTARIO 
(RIVERSIDE    AND    SAN     BERNARDINO 

COUNTIES) X 

SAN  DIEGO(SAN  DIEGC  COUNTY) X 

SAN  JOSE  (SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY) X 

Santa  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz  County) X 

Santa  Rosa  (Sonoma  County) X 

Sonara  (Tuolumne  County) X 

STOCKTON  (SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY) X 

Susanville  (Lassen  County)  X 

Ukiah  (Mendocino  County) X 

Weaverville  (Trinity  County)  ...  X 

Willows  (Glenn  County)  X 

Vieka  (Siskiyou  County)  X 

Yuba  City  (Sutter  and  Yuba  Counties). X 

COLORADO 

*ntonito(Cone)Os  County)  X 

Blanca  (Costilla  County)  X 

Center  (Saguache  County)  .  X 

Ord*ay(Cro«lpyC->iin'v)  .  .  .  X 

Pagosa  Springs  (Archuleta  County)    X 

Tnnidad  (Las  Ammas  County) X 

nalsenburg  (Huerfano  County) X 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  (Towns  ol  Ansonia,  Derby,  Oxford, 
and  Seymour  in  New  Haven  County)  X 

BRIDGEPORT  (TOWNS  of  BRIDGEPORT 
EASTON,  FAIRFIELD,  MONROE,  SHEL- 
TON,  STRATFORD,  and  TRUMBULL  in 
FAIRFIELD  COUNTY;  TOWN  of  MILFORD 
in  NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY), X 

Bristol  (Towns  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth)...   .  X 

Danielson  (Towns  of  Brooklyn,  Canterbury, 
Easttord,  Killmgly,  Plainfield,  Pomfret, 
Putnam,  Sterling,  Thompson,  and  Wood- 
stock in  Windham  County).  X 

NEW  BRITAIN  (TOWNS  of  BERLIN,  NEW 
BRITAIN,  and  PLAINVILLE  in  HARTFORD 
COUNTY)..  ....  X 

Torrington  (towns  of  Burlington  and  Hartland 
in  Hartford  County:  Towns  of  Barkham- 
sted,  Canaan,  Colebrook,  Cornwall,  Goshen, 
Harwinton,  Litchfield,  Morris.  New  Hart- 
ford, Norfolk,  North  Canaan.  Salisbury, 
Sharon,  Torrington,  and  Winchester  in 
Litchfield  County).  .....  X 

WATERBURY  (TOWNS  of  BETHLEHEM, 
THOMASTON,  WATERTOWN  End  WOOD- 
BURY in  LITCHFIELD  COUNTY;  TOWNS 
of  BEACON  FALLS,  CHESHIRE,  MIDDLE- 
BURY,  NAUGATUCK,  PROSPECT,  SOUTH- 
BURY,  WATERRURY,  AND  WOLCOTT  In 
NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY). X 

FLORIDA 

Apalachicola  (Franklin  County) X 

Blountstown  (Calhoun  County) X 

Bonilav  (Holmes  County) X 

Coco3(Brevard  County). X 

Lakeland  (Polk  County) X 

GEORGIA 

Blackshear  (Pierce  County) X 

Blairsville  (Union  County) X 

Camilla  (Mitchell  County) X 

Cedartown(Polk  County).. X 

Chatsworth  (Murray  County) X 

Cleveland  (White  County) X 

Colquitt  (Miller  County) X 

Cumming  (Forsyth  County). X 

Dallas  (Paulding  County) X 

DouglasviMe  (Douglas  County) X 

Eastman  (Dodge  (bounty). . ...  X 

Fitzgerald  (Ben  Hill  County) X 

Fort  Gaines  (Clay  County) X 

Gibson  (Glascock  County) X 

Hawkinsville  (Pulaski  County) X 

Homerville (Clinch  County) X 

Lakeland  (Lanier  County) X 

Ludowici(Long  County).. X 

Manchester  (Meriwether  County) X 

McCaysvi  lie  (Fannin  County).. X 

Nahunta  (Brantley  County) X 

Pembroke  (Bryan  County) X 

Soperton  (Treutlen  County) X 

Young  Harris  (Towns  County).. X 

Zebulon  (Pike  County). .   X 

IDAHO 

Council  (Adams  County) X 

Driggs  (Teton  County) X 

Grangeville (Idaho  County).. X 

Jerome  (Jerome  County). X 

Horseshoe  Bend  (Boise  County). X 

McCall (Valley  County).. X 

Orofi no  (Clearwater  County). X 

St.    Maries   (Benewah   County   and   Avery- 

Clarkia  Division  of  Shoshone  County) X 

Sandpoint  (Bonner  County) X 

ILLINOIS 

Anna(Union  County)  .  _. X 

Cairo(Alexander  and  Pulaski  Counties) X 

Carmi(WhiteCojnty).     X 

Du  Quoin  (Perry  County) X 

Golconda  (Pope  County) X 

Hardin  (Calhoun  County) X 

Harrisburg-West  Frankfort-Herrin  (Franklin, 

Johnson,  Saline,  and  Williamson  Counties) X 

Jerseyville  (Jersey  County) X 

McLeansboro  (Hami Iton  County). X 

Rosiclare  (Hardin  County) X 

Shawneetown  (Gallatin  County) X 

St.  Clair  County... X 

INDIANA 

Bedford  (Lawrence  County) X 

ClavCounty..  X 

Knox  (Starke  County)   ..    .. X 

Lawrenceburg  (Dearborn  and  Ohio  Counties).  X 

Linton  (Greene  County) X 

Marengo  (Crawford  County)  - X 

Michigan  City-La  Porte  (La  Porte  County) X 

Scallt;t)urg(ScottCountv)    .  ..X 

SOUTH  BEND  (MARSHALL  and  ST.  JOSEPH 

COUNTIES)  ...    X 

Vermillion  County X 


lOAA 
Waterloo  (Black  Hawk  County) x 

KArjSAS 

Ccffeyville  (Montgomery  County)  X 

Parsons  (Labette  County)...       .       '"  x 

Wellington  (Summer  County)  X 

WICHITA  (BUTLER  and  SEDGWICk'COU'N-' 
TIES) X 

KENTUCKY 

Albany  (Clinton  County) x 

Barbourville  (Knox  County)  ..   .  x 

Bardstown  (Nelson  County).   .         x 

Bardwell  (Carlisle  County).. X 

Booneville  (Owsley  County) ]!.!]!!!]!! X 

Brownsville  (Edmonson  County)     X 

Cadiz  (Trigg  County)  '_ '''!!"!! X 

Campton  (Wolfe  County). .   .   .     ^ x 

Dixon  (Webster  County) ...........  X 

Eddy  VI  lie  (Lyon  County).. [.""i!!^, X 

Edmonton  (Metcalfe  County) !..i-]"]]!!I."!I""    X 

Flat  woods  (Greenup  Couity) "...'"'       X 

Fulton  (Fulton  and  Hickman  Counties). .'..'!  X 

Grayson  (Carter  and  Elliot  Counties) '. X 

Georgetown  (Scott  County).. X 

Hardinsburg  (Breckinridge  County)..   .  .  X 

Harlan  (Harlan  County)  "       '"  X 

Hartford  (Ohio  County)     .     ..   .."'.'!!]"",'!"]'[""  X 

Hazard  (Knott  and  Perry  Counties)  .  X 

Hyden  (Leslie  Countv)-. I  !!!'  X 

lnez(Martin  County). .!!.]]!']]]!! X 

Jackson  (Breathitt  County) ^.!]!!]ll"^!]il^!!!^  X 

Jenkins  (Letcher  County) ].!!"". !-""!!^II  X 

Lancaster  (Garrard  County)...   " x' 

Lebanon  (Marion  County) "]., X 

Leitchfield (Grayson  County) ..' ......  X 

Louisa (Larwence  County) X 

Manchester  (Clay  County)... '.]"  x 

Mayfield  (Graves  County) X 

McLean  County ..   x 

Middlesboro(Bell  County) x 

Monlicello  (Wayne  County) X 

Morehead    (Bath,    Menifee,    and    Rowan 

Counties) x 

Morgantown  (Butler  County). X 

Nicholas ville  (Jessamine  County) X 

Paintsville (Johnson  County) X 

Pikevllle(Pike  County) X 

Prestonsburg  (Floyd  County) X 

Princeton  (Caldwell  County). X 

Richmond   (EstiH,    Jackson,    Madison,    and 

Rockcastle  Couities). .  X 

Russell  Springs  (Russell  County) X 

SalversviHe(Magoffin  Count/) X 

Smithland  (Livingston  County). X 

Springfield  (Washington  County) X 

Stanford  (Lincoln  County) X 

Stanton  (Powell  County) X 

West  Liberty  (Morgan  County) X 

Whitley  City  (McCreary  County) X 

(See  also  West  Virginia-Hunbngton-Ash- 
land.) 

LOUISIANA 

Abbeville  (Vermilion  Parish) X 

Alexandria  (Avoyelles,  Grant,  and  Rapides 

Parishes).       X 

Arcadia  (Bienville  Parish) X 

Baton  Rouge(East  Baton  Rouge  Parish) X 

Columbia  (Caldwell  Parish) X 

Crov/ley (Acadia  Parish) X 

Denham  Springs  (Livingston  Parish) X 

De  Ridder  (Beauregard  Parish) X 

Donaldsonville  (Ascension  Parish).. X 

Fernday  (Catahoula  and  Concordia  Parishes) X 

Greensburg(St.  Helena  Parish) X 

Hammond  (Tangipahoa  Parish) X 

Jennings  (Jefferson  Davis  Parish) X 

Lake  Charles  (Calcasieu  Parish) X 

Leesville  (Vernon  Parish) X 

Mansfield  (De  Soto  Parish) X 

Many  (Sabine  Parish) X 

Minden  (Webster  Parish) X 

Monroe  (Ouachita  Parish)...  ... X 

Napoleonville  (Assumption  Parish).. X 

Natchitoches  (Natchitoches  Parish) X 

New  Orleans(Jefferson,  Orleans,  St  Bernard. 

and  St.  Tammany  Parishes)    X 

New  Roads  (Point  Coupee  Parish) X 

Oakdale(Allen  Parish) X 

Oak  Grove  (West  Carroll  Parish) X 

Opelousas(St.  Landry  Parish) X 

Plaquemine (Iberville  Parish) X 

Rayvilte  (Richland  Parish) X 

Reserve  (St,  John  the  Baptist  Parish). X 

St.  Francisuille(Wesl  Feliciana  Parish) X 

St.  MartinviIle(St.  Martin  Parish) X 

Ville  Platte  (Fvangehne  Parish) X 

Wmnsboro  (Franklin  Parish)... X 
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AREAS  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT-GEOGRAPHICAL 
BOUNDARIES,  JANUARY  1971 —Continued 

[Except  as  noted  tor  procurement  purposes  these  classifications 
are  effective  Feb.  1,  1971| 


Sub-        Per- 
Labor  area '  (political  subdivisions  included)    stantial   sistent 


MAINE 

Biddeford-Santord  (Cities  of  Biddeford  and 
Saco.  Towns  of  Acton,  Alfred.  Arundel, 
Buxton,  Cornijh,  Dayton,  Hollis,  Kenne- 
bunk,  Kennebunkport,  Lebanon,  Limerrck, 
Limington,  Lyman.  Newfield.  North  Ber- 
wick, Old  Orchard  Beach,  Parsonfield, 
Sanlord,  Shapleigh,  and  Waterboro  m  York 
County) .     X 

Calais- Eastport  (Washington  County) - . 

Ellsworth  (Hancock  County)..   X 

Fort  Kent  (Towns  of  Eagle  Lake,  Fort  Kent, 
Frenchville.  St.  Agatha,  and  Allagash,  New 
Canada,  St  John.  St.  Francis,  and  Walla- 
grass  Plantations  m  Aroostook  County)     

Greenville  (Organized  Towns  of  Elliotsville, 
Greenville,  Lily  Bay,  Shirley;  Unorganized 
Towns  of  Big  Squaw,  Frenchtown,  Little 
Squaw,  and  T.A  2,  R.13  and  R.U  in  Pis- 
cataquis County) 

Lewiston- Auburn  (Cities  of  Auburn  and  Lew- 
iston,  Town  of  Lisbon  in  Androscoggin 
County) X 

Madawaska-Van  Buren  (Towns  of  Grand  Isle. 
Madawaska,  Van  Buren,  and  Cyi  and  Ham- 
lin Plantations  in  Aroostook  County)  

Rockland  (Knox  County ;  Town  of  Waldoboro 
In  Lncoin  County) 


MARYLAND 


Cambridge  (Dorcheiter  County) 

Cnsfield  (Somerset  County) 

Hagerstown  (Washington  County) X 

Oakland  (Garrett  County) 

Pocomoke  City  (Worcester  County) X 

Prince  Frederick  (Calvert  County) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Bourne-Wareham  (Town  of  Bourne  in  Barns- 
table County,  Towns  of  Rochester  and 
Wareham  in  Plymouth  County) 

BROCKTON  (TOWNS  of  EASTON  in  BRISTOL 
COUNTY- TOWNS  of  AVON  and  STOUGH- 
TON  in  NORFOLK  COUNTY:  CITY  of 
BROCKTON,  TOWNS  of  A8INGT0N, 
BRlDGEWAfER,  EAST  BRIDGEWATER, 
HANSON.  WEST  BRIDGEWATER,  and 
WHITMAN  in  PLYMOUTH  COUNTY) X 

FALL  RIVER  (CITY  of  FALL  RIVER.  TOWNS 
of  SOMERSET,  SWANSEA,  and  WEST- 
PORT  in  BRISTOL  COUNTY,  MASS.; 
TOWN  of  TIVERTON  m  NEWPORT  COUN- 
TY,R.I)...  -  X 

Fitchburg-Leomirster  (Towns  of  Shirley  and 
Townsend  in  Middlesex  County  Cities  of 
Fitchburg  and  Leominister.  Towns  of 
Lunenburg  and  Westminster  in  Worcester 
County) --  X 

Gloucester  (City  of  Gloucester.  Towns  of 
Essex  and  Rockport  in  Essex  County)      

Greenfield  (Franklin  County,  except  Towns 
of  Erving  Monroe,  New  Salem,  Orange. 
Warwick,  and  Wendell)  -  X 

LAWRENCE-HAVERHILL  (CITIES  OF  LAW- 
RENCE and  HAVERHILL,  TOWilS  of  AN- 
DOVER,  GEORGETOWN,  GROVELAND, 
MERRIMAC,  METHUEN,  NORTH  AN- 
DOVER  and  WEST  NEWBURY  in  ESSEX 
COUNTY,  MASS  ,  TOWNS  of  NEWTON, 
PLAISTOW,  and  SALEM  IN  ROCKINGHAM 
COUNTY,  N  H  ).     .  .  ..       X 

LOWELL  (CITY  of  LOWELL,  TOWNS  of 
BILLERICA,  CHELMSFORD,  DRACUT, 
TEWKSBURY  TYNGSBOROUGH,  and 
WESTFORD  ir.  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY).  X 

Milford  (Town  of  Medway  in  Norfolk  County: 
Towns  of  Hopedala,  Mendon,  Milford,  and 
Uxbridge  in  Worcester  County)  ..     

NEW  BEDFORD  (CITY  of  NEW  BEDFORD, 
TOWNS  of  ACUSHNET,  DARTMOUTH  and 
FAIRHAVEN  in  BRISTOL  COUNTY, 
TOWNS  of  MARION  and  MATTAPOISETT 
m  PLYMOUTH  COUNTY) 

Newburyport(City  of  Newburyporl,  Towns  of 
Amesburv,  Ipswich,  Newbury,  Rowley, 
and  Salisbury  m  Essex  County) 

f<orth  Adams  (City  of  tionh  Adams.  Towns 
of  Adams,  Clarksburg.  Florida.  New  Ash- 
ford,  Savoy,  and  Williamston  in  Berkshire 
County,  Town  of  Monroe  in  Franklin 
County). .  X 

Plymouth  (Towns  of  Carver,  Kingston,  Plym- 
outh and  Plympton  m  Plymouth  County) 

Provincetown  (Towns  of  Provincetown  and 
Truro  in  Barnstable  County). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Labor  area  i  (political  subdivisions  included) 


Sub- 
stantial 


Per- 
sistent 


SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE (CITIES  of  CHICO- 
PEE  H0LY0KE,SPRINGF1ELD,  and  WEST- 
FIELD  TOWNS  o(  AGAWAM,  EAST 
LONGMEADOW,  HAMPDEN,  LONG- 
MEADOW  LUDLOW,  MONSON,  PALMER 
SOUTHWICK.  WEST  SPRINGFIELD,  and 
WILBRAHAM  in  HAMPDEN  COUNTY: 
CITY  of  NORTHAMPTON,  TOWNS  of 
EASTHAMPTON,  GRANBY,  HADLEY,  and 
SOUTH  HADLEY  in  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY; 
TOWN  of  WARREN  in  WORCESTER  COUN- 
TY)   X 

Taunton  (City  of  Taunton,  Towns  of  Berkeley, 
Dighton,  Norton,  and  Raynhaii  in  Bristol 
County :  Towns  of  Halifax,  Middleborough, 
and  Lakeville  in  Plymouth  County) X 

Ware(Townsof  Brimfield,  Holland,  and  Wales 
in  Hampden  County ;  Towns  of  Belchertown 
and  Ware  in  Hampshire  County:  Towns  of 
Hardwick,  New  Braintree,  Oakham,  and 
West  Brookheld  in  Worcester  County) X 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian  (Lenawee  County) X 

Alger  County - X 

Alma  (Gratiot  County) X 

Alpena  (Alpena  County) X 

Bad  Axe  (Huron  County)... X 

Baldwin  (Lake  County) X 

BATTLE  CREEK  (BARRY  and  CALHOUN 

COUNTIES) - -  -  X 

Bay  City  (Bay  County) X 

Benton  Harbor  (Berrien  County)..- X 

Boyne  City  (Charlevoix  County) X 

Cadillac  (Missaukee,  Osceola  and  Wexford 

Counties)     .  X 

Caro(T'jscola  County) X 

Cheboygan  (Cheboygan  County) X 

Clare  (Clare  County) X 

Coldwater  (Branch  County) --  X 

DETROIT  (MACOMB,  OAKLAND  and  WAYNE 

COUNTIES) X 

East  Tawas  (Alcona  and  Iosco  Counties).. X 

Elberta  (Benzie  County) X 

Escanaba  (Delta  County)  .-.--"-o * 

FLINT  (GENESEE  and  LAPEER  COUNTIES)--  X 

Fremont  (Newaygo  County). X 

(^ylord  (Otsego  County)  .-     X 

GRAND     RAPIDS    (KENT    and     OTTAWA 

COUNTIES)  X 

Grayling  (Crawford  County).       X 

Hancock  (Houghton  and  Keweenaw  Counties) — X 

Hart  (Oceana  Couflty) X 

Hillsdale  (Hillsdale  County) X 

Hillman  (Montmorency  County)...       X 

lonia-Belding-Greenville  (Ionia   and   Mont- 
calm Counties)  .  X 

Iron  Mountain  (Dickinson  County) X 

Iron  River (Iron  County)  - X 

I  ronwood  (Gogebic  County) -  X 

Jackson  (Jackson  County) X 

KALAMAZOO  (KALAMAZOO  COUNTY) X 

L'Anse  (Baraga  County).     X 

LuSington  (Mason  County) X 

Mancelona  (A-.trim  County) X 

Manistee  (Manistee  County). X 

Manistique  (Schoolcraft)        X 

Marquette  (Alger  and  Marquette  Counties)...  X 

Mio  (Oscoda  County)  -..-. X 

MUSKEGON-MUSKEGON     HEIGHTS    (MUS- 
KEGON COUNTY)     . X 

Newberry  (Luce  County) - X 

Owosso  (Shiawassee  County) X 

Petoskey  (Emmet  County) X 

Port  Huron  (St.  Clair  County) X 

Rogers  City  (Presque  Isle  County) X 

Roscommon  (Roscommon  County) X 

St.  Ignace  (Mackinac  County) X 

Sandusky  (Sanilac  County).  X 

SaultSte.  Mane  (Chippewa  County) X 

Standish  (Arenac  County)  ...  X 

Traverse  City  (Grand   Traverse    Kalkaska, 

anJ  Leelanau  Counties)  X 

West  Branch  (Ogemaw  County)  X 

MINNESOTA 

Aitkin(AilkinCount/). X 

Bagley  (Clearwater  County)     .   X 

Baudette (Lake  ot  the  YVonds  County) X 

Bemidii  (Beltrami  County) X 

Brdinerd(Crow  Wmg  County) X 

Buffalo  (Wright  County). X 

Cambridge  (Isanti  County)         .   X 

Crookston  (Polk  County)  -  X 

Detroit  Lakes  (Becker  County) X 

Fanbault(Rice  County)      - X 

Grand  Rapids(itasca  County) X 

Hallock(Kit*snn  County)  X 

Little  Falls  (Morrison  County) X 


Labor  area '  (political  subdivisions  included) 


Sub- 
stantial 


Per- 
sistent 


Mahnomen  (Mahnomen  County) ..  x 

Mora  (Kanabec  County) X 

Park  Rapnls(HuDbard  County) X 

Pne  City  (Pine  County)  X 

Princeton  (Mille  Lacs  County) X 

Re(1  Lake  Falls  (Re-I  1  al'e  County) X 

Roseau  (Roseau  County)     ,. x 

Rush  City  (Chisago  County) X 

Wadena  (Wadena  County). X 

Walker  (Cass  County)   X 

Warren  (Marshall  County). X 

MISSISSIPPI 

Columbia  (Marion  Cuunty) X 

Kosciusko  (Attila  Coun'y) X 

Leakesville  (Greene  County) X 

Lucedale  (George  County) X 

Lumber  ton  (Lamar  County). . X 

Waynesboro  (Wayne  County)     X 

MISSOURI 

Branson  (Taney  County)      . X 

Buffalo  (Dallas  County)        . X 

Charleston  (Mississippi  County) X 

Doniphan  (Ripley  County).. X 

Eldon  (Miller  County)     X 

Eminence  (Shannon  County) X 

Flat  Kiver(St.  Francois  County) X 

Greenville  (Wayne  County)     . X 

Potosi  (WdSningtcn  County). X 

MONTANA 

Butte(Silver  Bow  County) X 

Glasgow  (Valley  County) X 

Livingston  (Paik  County) X 

Philipsburg(Gran!te  County) X 

Red  Lodge  (Carbon  County) X 

Roundup  (Musselshell  County) X 

Sheridan  (Madison  County)   . X 

Wn Its  Sulphur  Springs  (Meagher  County) X 

NEVADA 

Caliente  (Lincoln  County)  . X 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

(See  Massachusetts-Lawrence-Haverhill.) 

NEW  JERSEY 

ATLANTIC  CITY  (ATLANTIC  COUNTY) X 

City  of  Newark -^  .- - X 

JERSEY  CITY  (HUDSON  COUNTY) .-  X 

NEW    BRUNSWICK-PERTH    AMBOY   (MID- 
DLESEX and  SOMERSET  COUNTIES) X 

Ocean  City-Wildwood-Cape  May  (Cape  May 

County) X 

PATERSON-CLIFTON-PASSAIC      (BERGEN 

and  PASSAIC  COUNTIES) X 

Vineland  (Cumberland  County) X 

NEW  MEXICO 

Alamagordo  (Otero  County) X 

ALBUQUERQUE  (BERNALILLO  COUNTY)...-  X 

Bernalillo  (Sandoval  County) X 

Carlsbad  (Eddy  County) X 

Deming  (Luna  County) X 

Espanoia  (Rio  Arribi  County) * 

FarminglonfSenJuin  County) X 

Gallup  (McKinley  County) * 

Grants  (Valencia  County) X 

Las  Vegas(San  Miguel  County).. J 

Mountainair  (Torrance  County)  * 

Raton  (Colfax  County)  . { 

Santa  Rosa  (Guadalupe  County) J 

Socorro  (Socorro  County) J 

Taos  (Taos  County) } 

Wagon  Mound  (Mora  County) x 

NEW  YORK 

Auburn(Cayuga  County) i.,;.-,.---  i 

BUFFALO  (ERIE  and  NIAGARA  COUNTIES)..  X 

Catskill  (Greene  County) - ---  } 

Cobleskill  (Schoharie  County)... { 

Gloversville  (Fulton  County) ■ '^ 

Norwich  (Chenango  County) X 

Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone  (Franklin  and 

St.  Lawrence  Counties) • X 

Oneonta  (Otsego  County) X 

Orleans  County  — - - * 

Oswego  County         - - * 

Perry  (Wyoming  County) X 

Plattsburgh  (Clinton  County) - * 

Sidney  (Delaware  County) X 

Speculator  (Hamilton  County)--. * 
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Sub-       Per- 
Libor  area '  (political  subdivisions  included)    stantial   sistent 


Ticonderoga  (Essex  Cou nty) X 

Wirren  County^ „-      .-; v ^ 

Walertown  (Jefferson  County) X 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Ahoskie  (Hertford  County).   X 

Bryson  City  (Swain  County) X 

Camden  County X 

Columbia  (Tyrrell  County) X 

Ellzabethtown  (Biaien  County) -  X 

Greenville  (Pitt  Countv) X 

Hayesville  (Clay  County)  X 

Lumberton  (Roheson  County) X 

Manteo  (Dare  County) X 

Marshall  (Madison  County) X 

Moyock  (Currituck  County) X 

PamlttO  Cnunty        X 

Robbinsville((Sraham  County) X 

Roiboro(f'erson  County).- X 

Snow  Hill  (Greene  County) X 

Whiteville  (Columbus  County)  X 

Wilson  (Wilson  County)    X 

Windsor  (Bertie  County) X 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Rolla  (Rolette  County)    X 

OHIO 

Carrollton  (Carroll  County) X 

City  o(  Cieueland' X 

Clermont  County X 

Galllpolis  (Gallia  County) X 

Jackson  (Jackson  County) X 

Lawrence  County...    . X 

Manchester  (Adams  County) X 

New  Lexington  (Perry  County) X. 

Pomeroy  (Meigs  County) X 

Warren  County. . X 

Waverly  (Pike  County) X 

(See  also  West  Virginla-Huntjngton- Ashland.) 

OKLAHOMA 

Ada  (Pontotoc  County) X 

Alius  (Jackson  County)      .   X 

Anadarko  (Caddo  County) X 

Atoka  (Atoka  County) X 

Claremore  (Rogers  County) X 

Coalgate  (Coal  County) X 

Cordell  (Washita  County) X 

Holdenville  (Hughes  County) X 

Hup  (Choctaw  County) X 

Idebel  (McCurtain  County) X 

Jay  (Delaware  County) X 

LeFlore  County X 

Marietta  (Love  County) X 

McAlester  (Pittsburgh  County) X 

Miami  (Ottiwa  County) X 

Muskogee  (Muskogee  County) X 

Okemah  (Okfuskee  County).. X 

Okmulgee-Henryetta  (Okmulgee  County) X 

Pawnee  (Pawnee  County) X 

Pryor  Creek  (Mayes  County) X 

Purcell  (McClain  County) X 

Sequoyah  County.   X 

Shawnee  (Pottawatomie  (Jounty) X 

Stijier  (Haskell  County) X 

Stir»»ell  (Adair  County) X 

Tahlequah  (Cherokee  County)    X 

Tishomingo  (Johnston  County) X 

Wagoner  (Wagoner  County) X 

Wilburton  (Latimer  County) X 

OREGON 

Albany  (Linn  County) X 

Condon  (Gilliam  County) X 

Enterprise  (Wallowa  County) X 

Eugene  (Lane  County) X 

Fossil  (Wheeler  County) X 

Gold  Beach  (Curry  County)    X 

Grants  Pass  (Josephine  County) X 

Hood  River  (Hood  River  County) X 

Lskeview  (Lake  County)        X 

Madras  (Jefferson  County).  X 

Medford  (Jackson  County)  X 

McMinnville  (Yamhill  County)  .  X 

North  Bend-Coos  Bay  (Coos  County)      .  X 

Pendleton  (Umatilla  County)  X 

PORTLAND   (CLACKAMAS,    MULTNOMAH, 

and    WASHINGTON    COUNTIES,    GREG.; 

CLARK  COUNTY,  WASH.)  X 

Roseburg  (Douglas  County)  .  X 

Salem  (Marion  and  Polk  Counties)  X 

St  Helens  (Columbia  County)  X 

The  Dalles  (Sherman  and  Wasco  Counties') X 

Tillamook  (Tillamook  County)  X 

Toledo  (Lincoln  County) .  X 

Footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 


Labor  area  >  (political  subdivisions  included) 


Sub-       Per- 

stantial   sistent 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bedford  (Bedford  County) X 

Bradford  (McKean  County) X 

Clearfield-Du  Bois  (Clearfield  County;  Rush 
Township,   Boroughs  of   Philipsburg  and 

South  Philipsburg  in  Centre  County) .  X 

Coudersport  (Potter  County) X 

tUttanning-Ford  City  (Armstrong  County) X 

Lxk  Haven-Renovo  (Clinton  Countv) X 

Sayre-Athens-Towanda  (Bradford  County)-..  X 

Tunkhannock  (Wyoming  County) X 

Uniontown-Connellsville  (Fayette  County) X 

Wellsboro  (Tioga  County)  X 

PUERTO  RICO 

Aguadilla(Aguada  and  Aguadilla,  Municipali- 
ties)--.    X 

Areclbo    (Arecibo,     Camuy,     and     Hatilk) 

Municipalities) X 

Caguts  (Agues  Buenas,  Caguas,  Cidra, 
Gurabo,  Juncos,  and  San  Lorenzo  Munici- 
palities)  X 

Carolina  (Carolina  and  Lolza  Municipalities) X 

Cayey  (Aibonito  and  Cayey  Municipalities)...  X 

Corozal  (Corozal  Municipality) X 

Dorado  (Dorado  Municipality) X 

Fa|ardo(Ceclba,  Fajardo,  and  Luquillo  Munic- 
ipalities)    X 

Guayama   (Arroyo,    Guayama,    and    Pitillas 

Municipalities) X 

Humacao    (Humacao,    Las    Piedras,    and 

Yabucoa  Municipalities) X 

Juana    Diez   (Coamo,   Juaiia    Diaz,   Santa 

Isabel,  and  Villaba  Municipalities) X 

Manati   (Barceloneta,   Ciales,    Manati,   and 

Morovis  Municipalities) X 

Maunabo  (Maunabo  Municipality) X 

MAYAGUEZ(MAYAGUEZ  MUNICIPALITY) X 

Naguaba  (Naguabo  Municipality). X 

PONCE  (PONCE  MUNICIPALITY) X 

Quebradillas  (Quebradillas  Municipality) X 

Salinas  (Salinas  Municipality) ,  X 

San  German  (Cabo  Rojo,  Horraigueros, 
Lajas,  Sabana  Grande,  and  San  German 

Municipalities) X 

Toa  Alta(Toa  Alta  Municipality) X 

Toa  Baja(Toa  Baja  Municipality).. X 

Trujlllo  Alto(Tru|illo  Alto  Municipality) X 

Vega  Alta  (Vega  Alta  Municipal  ty)... X 

Vega  6aja(Vega  Baja  Municipality) X 

Yauco  ((juanica,  Guayan.lla,  and  Yauco  Mu- 
nicipalities)  X 

RHODE  ISLAND 

(See  Massachusetts— Fall  River.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Barnwell  (Birnwell  County)... X 

Bennettsville  (Marlboro  County) X 

Berkeley  County X 

Bishopville  (Lee  County) X 

Cheraw  (Chesterfield  County) X 

Georgetown  (Georgetown  County) X 

Marion  (Marion  County) X 

McCormick  (McCormick  County) X 

Orangeburg  (Orangeburg  County) X 

Saluda  (Safuda  County) X 

Union  (Union  County).. X 

Winnsboro  ( Fairl  eld  County) X 

TENNESSEE 

Dayton  (Rhea  County) X 

Decatur  (Meigs  County) X 

Ounlap (Sequatchie  County) X 

Erin  (Houston  County)  X 

Greenville  (Green  County) X 

HardinCounty X 

LaFollette-Jellico  (Campbell  County) X 

Lawrenceburg  (Lawrence  County) X 

Maynardville  (Union  County) X 

Morgan  County. X 

Newport  (Cocke  County) X 

Oneida  (Scott  Cou  nty) X 

Rutledge  (Grainger  County) X 

Sevierville  (Sevier  Cou  nty) X 

Sparta  (White  County)  ..X 

Sweetwater  (Monroe  Cou  nty) X 

(See  also  Virginia— Bristol.) 

TEXAS 

Atlanta  (Cass  County). X 

Brackettville  (Kinney  County). ..   .      ..  X 

Brownsville-Harlingen-San  Benito  (Cameron 

County) X 

Carrizo  Springs  (Dimmit  County).. X 

Cotulla  (La  Salle  County). X 


Sub-        Per- 
Labor  area  '  (political  luBdivisions  included)    stanhal   sistent 


Crystal  Cily  (Zavala  County)  X 

Del  Rio  (Val  Verde  County) X 

Eagle  Pass  (Maverick  County)     X 

Floresville  (Wilson  County)        "  X 

Hebbronvillc(Jim  Hogg  County) .'..'...'.'.  X 

Hondo  (Medina  County) \\'\  % 

Laredo  (Webb  County) x 

McAllen  (Hidalgo  County) x' 

Newrton  (Newton  County) X 

Pearsall  (Frio  County) _,__  x 

Raymondville  (Willacy  Countv) X 

Rio  Grande  City  (Starr  County) ".  X 

San  Augustine  (San  Augustine  County) X 

Texarkana   (Bowie   County,   Tex.    Miller 

County,  Ark). .  .....         X 

Uvalde  (Uvalde  County) x 

Zapata  (Zapata  County) x 

UTAH 

Beaver  (Beaver  County) X 

Brighan  City  (Box  Elder  County) X 

Heber  City  (Wasatch  County) X 

Kanab  (Kane  County).. X 

Manti  (Sanpete  County) X 

Moab  (Grand  and  San  Juan  Counties) X 

Nephi  (Juab  County) X 

Og  Jen  (Precincts  of  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Kays- 
ville,  Layton,  South  Weber.  Syracuse,  and 
West  Point  in  Davis  County;  Weber  County).  X 

Panguitch  (Garfield  County) X 

Park  City  (Summit  County). X 

Price  (Carbon  and  Emery  Counties) X 

ProvoOre.n  (Utah  County) X 

Richfield  (Sevier  County) X 

Roosevelt  (Duchesne  County) X 

SL  George  (Washington  County) X 

VERMONT 

Springfield  (Towns  of  Athens,  Grafton,  Lon- 
donberry  Rockingham,  Westminster,  and 
Windham  in  Winoham  County-  Towns  of 
Andover,  Baltimore,  Cavendish,  Chester, 
Ludlow,  Reading,  Springfield,  Weathers- 
field,  Weston.  West  Windsor,  and  Windsor 
in  Windsor  County) X 

VIRGINIA 

Bristol  (Washington  County,  Va.;  Inde- 
pendent City  of  Bristol  Va.;  Division  of 
Avoca,  Blountville.  Bluff  City.  Bristol, 
Holston  Valley  Piney  Flats,  and  Weaver  in 
Sullivan  County  Tenn.)  Va.-Tenn X 

Chincoteague  (Accomack  and  Northampton 
Counties)  X 

Colonial  Beach  (Lancaster.  Northumberland, 
Richmond,  and  Westmoreland  Counties) X 

Grundy  (Buchanan  County). ..         X 

Lebanon  (Dickenson  and  R'-ssell  Counties) X 

Norton-Big  Stone  Gap  (Wise  County:  Inde- 
pendent City  of  Norton) X 

Richlaiids  (Tazewel I  County) X 

WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen  (Grays  Harbor  County) X 

Anacortes  (Skagit  County) X 

Bremerton  (Kitsap  County) X 

(^ntralia  (Lewis  County) X 

Colville(Stevens  County) X 

Dayton  (Columbia  County) X 

Ellensburg  (Kittitas  County) X 

Goldendale  (Klickitat  County) X 

Moses  Lake  (Grant  County)..   X 

Newport(Pend  Oreille  County) X 

Okanogan  (Okanogan  County) X 

Port  Angeles  (Clallam  County) X 

Port  Townsend  (Jefferson  County) X 

Raymond  (Pacific  County)..-..   X 

Republic  (Ferry  County) X 

SEATTLE  (KING  and  SNOHOMISH  COUN- 
TIES)  X 

SPOKANE  (SPOKANE  COUNTY) X 

Stevenson  (Skamania  County) X 

TACOMA  (PIERCE  COUNTY) X 

Tri-City  (Benton  and  Franklin  Counties) X 

Wenatchee  (Chelan  and  Douglas  Counties).. X 

Yakima  (Yakima  County).- X 

(See  also  Oregon—  Portland.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beckley  (Raleigh  County) X 

Berkeley  Springs  (Morgan  County) X 

Bluefield  (Mercer  County) X 

CUrksburg  (Doddridge  end  Hirrison  Coun- 
ties)   X 

Clay  (Clay  County) X 
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AREAS  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT-GEOGRAPHICAL 
BOUNDARltS,  JANUARY  1971 

[Except  as  noted,  for  procurement  purposes  these  classifications 

are  ettect.ve  Feb.  1,  1971]  —Continued 

Sub-        Per- 
Labor  area  >  (political  subdivisions  included)    stantial   sistent 


ElVi.is  (Randolph  County) X 

FranK. in  (Pendleton  County) X 

Gassaway  (Brailon  County)  X 

Glenville  (Gil. Tier  County) X 

Gra'ton  (Taylor  County) X 

Grants*ille  (Calhoun  County) -  _ X 

Hamlin  (Lincoln  County) X 

HUNTINGTON-ASHLAND  (CABELL  and 
WAYNE  COUNTIES,  W.  VA.;  BOYD 
COUNTY,     KY.:     LAWRENCE     COUNTY, 

OHIO X 

Hinlon  (Summeis  Cojnty) X 

Kingwood  (Preston  County) X 

Logan- Madison  (Boone  and  Logan  Counties).. X 

Marlinton  (Pocahontas  County).       X 

Martinsburg  (Berkeley  and  Jefterson  Coun- 
ties)  X 

Mineral  County X 

Moorefield  (Hardy  County) X 

New  Martinsville  (Wewei  County) X 

Oah  Hill-Montgomery  (Fayette  County) X 

Parsons  (Tucker  County) X 

Pennsboro  (Ritchie  County) X 

Petersburg  (Grant  County) X 

Point  Pleasant  (Mason  County) X 

Richwood  (Nicholas  County) X 

Romney  (Hampshire  County) - X 

Ronceverte-White  Sulphur  Springs  (Green- 
brier and  Monroe  Counties) X 

Sistersville  (Tyler  County) X 

Spencer  (Roane  County) X 

Wayne  County X 

Webster  Springs  (Webster  County) X 

Welch  (McDowell  County) X 

Weston  (Lewis  County)  .   X 

Williamson  (Mingo  County) X 

WISCONSIN 

Adams  (Adams  County) X 

Antigo  (Langlade  County) X 

Arcadia  (Trempealeau  County) X 

Ashland  (Ashland  County) X 

Bayfield  (Baytield  County) X 

Black  River  Falls  (Jackson  County) X 

Crandon  (Forest  County) _ -.  X 

Dodgeyille(lowa  County) X 

Douglas  County..  X 

Eagle  River  (Vilas  County) X 

Florence  (Florence  County) X 

Grantsburg  (Burnett  County) X 

Hayward  (Sawyer  County) X 

Hurley  (Iron  County)      X 

La  Crosse  (La  Crosse  County) -.  X 

Ladvsmilh  (Rusk  County) X 

Mauston  (Juneau  County)  ......i,.-...*...^.  X 

Medford  (Tayici  County) X 

Neopit  (Menominee  County) .  X 

Oconto  (Oconto  County)  X 

Prairie  du  Chien  (Crawford  County) X 

RACINE  (RACINE  COUNTY) ,  X 

Shawano  (Shawano  County)...  . X 

Sparta  (Monroe  County)  .  X 
Spooner (Washburn  County).  ..  ..X 
Viroqua  (Vernon  County) X 


1  Maior  areas  shown  in  capital  letters;  all  other  areas  are 
considered  smaller  areas 

-  Program  eligibility  extends  only  to  corporate  limits  of  the 
municipality,  not  to  other  portions  of  the  labor  area  containing 

the  city. 

Nate;  Exp'anation  o'  column  headings  and  eligibility  of  areas 
under  Federal  assistance  programs  are  contained  in  the  "Ex- 
planation of  Area  Classifications"  section  of  this  bulletin. 

Pact  Sheet  on  the  Bath  Amendment 

This  Amendment  would  improve  and  ac- 
celerate the  effective  date  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970.  That  Act  establishes  13 
weeks  of  additional  assistance  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claimants  who  have  exhaust- 
ed their  benefits  under  state  law.  Effective 
date  of  the  act  was  January  1,  1972,  to  allow 
states  to  enact  taxes  on  payrolls  to  provide 
their  share.  Due  to  varying  terms  of  state 
legislatures,  actual  effective  date  may  be  as 
late  as  July  1.  1972  In  some  states. 

The  Bayh  Amendment  would  accelerate 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  making  ex- 
tended benefits  available  immediately  after 
passage.  This  would  provide  Immediate  re- 
lief for  more  than  300,000  Americans  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefits  in  the  last 
year,  without  causing  them  the  additional 
hardship  of  another  9  to  15  months  without 


benefits.  This  figure  Is  more  than  200,000 
greater  than  In  the  same  period  the  previous 
year.  The  Amendment  also  provides  poten- 
tial relief  for  the  more  than  one  million 
Ame'icans  who  have  already  gone  pant  their 
15th  week  of  unemployment  and  are  fast 
approaching  the  point  of  benefit  exhaustion. 
This  is  the  highest  level  in  7  years. 

The  Amendment  reduces  the  activating 
mechanism  from  4  S'"^  (6.7''/c  effective  rate) 
to  4'^^  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  na- 
tionally, or  an  effective  S^r  rate.  The  rate  of 
unemployment  has  exceeded  this  4'~c  In- 
sured figure  since  September  of  1970.  The 
Amendment  also  changes  the  cost  burden 
of  the  temporary  aid  from  a  50-50  Federal- 
State  allocation  to  lOO'"    Federal  financing. 

Dep.\rtment  of  Labor  statistics  for  Jan- 
uary of  1D71  shows  that  622  labor  markets 
In  the  tJnlted  States  are  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment  (67c  or  more)  or  per- 
sistent unemployment  (6'"^  unemplo>'ment 
for  ojie  of  last  two  calendar  years,  and  at 
least  100':-  above  national  average  for  that 
period) .  There  are  50  major  labor  areas  suf- 
fering from  substantial  or  persistent  unem- 
ployment today — more  than  at  any  time  In 
the  last  nine  years : 

California. — Anaheim-Santa  Ana-GarCen 
Grove.  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Sacramento. 
San  Bernadino-Rlverslde-Ontarlo.  San  Diego. 
San  Jose.  Stockton,  Fresno. 

Connecticut. — New  Haven,  Brldgeport-MU- 
ford,  New  Britain.  Waterbury. 

Illinois. — Rockford 

Indiana. — Terre  Haute,  South  Bend 

Kansas. — Wichita. 

Louisiana. — Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans. 

Massachusetts. — Brockton,  Pall  River,  Law- 
rence-Haverhill, Lowell,  New  Bedford. 
Sprlngfleld-Holyoke,  Worcester. 

.Wc^itgran.— Battle  CJreek.  Detroit.  Flint, 
Grand  Rapids.  Kalamazoo,  Muskegon. 

New  Jersey.— Atlantic  City,  Jersey  City, 
New  Brunswick-Perth  Amboy,  Paterson-Clln- 
ton-Passalc. 

New  Mexico. — Albuquerque 

New  York. — Blnghamton,  Buffalo,  Utlca- 
Rome 

Oregon — Portland. 

Pennsylvania — Johnstown.  Scranton. 

Puc-fo  Rico. — Mayaguez.  Ponce 

Rhode  Island. — Provldence-Pawtucket. 

Washington. — Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  the  total  number  of 
areas  of  substantial  or  persistent  luiemploy- 
ment  by  stat-e: 

Alabama  7 

California     37 

Georgia  25 

Iowa    1 

Maine 8 

Minnesota    .-  24 

Nevada 1 

North  Carolina 18 

Oregon    21 

Tennessee 16 

Virginia 7 

Alaska   23 

CX>lorado   7 

Idaho 9 

Kansas    4 

Maryland    6 

MLsslssippt    6 

New    Jersey 7 

North  Dakota 1 

PennsyUtinla     10 

Texas 21 

Washington     22 

Arizona 2 

Connecticut 7 

Illinois    12 

Kentucky   48 

Massachusetts     17 

Missouri    9 

New    Mexico 16 

Ohio    11 

Puerto    Rico 25 

Utah    15 

West  Virginia 36 


Arkansa-. 15 

Florida    5 

Indiana 10 

LouLslaua    33 

Miclilgan    54 

Montana 3 

New    York 17 

Oklahoma    28 

South  Carolina 12 

Vermont   j 

Wisconsin     26 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  Initiative  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  particularly 
compliment  him  upon  his  emphasis  on 
the  importance  for  Congress  to  act  on 
this  amendment  and  not  to  let  what  we 
call  protocol  or  regular  operating  pro- 
cedures stand  in  the  way  of  meeting  a 
national  need. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  that  Congress 
has  a  responsibility,  along  with  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  when  it 
comes  to  alleviating  the  unemployment 
situation. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  wisely  has 
revised  the  formula  which  triggers  the 
extension  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits.  He  also  wisely  has  included 
in  his  amendment  a  provision  that 
makes  program  almost  instantaneous  in 
its  application.  This  is  achieved  through 
full  Federal  funding,  thus  not  requiring 
changes  in  State  law  or  administrative 
rulings.  I  would  hope  that  we  in  the 
Senate  would  recognize  the  urgency  of 
prompt  action. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  cited 
the  number  of  workers  who  are  losing  or 
have  already  lost  their  unemployment 
benefits.  This  is  ample  evidence  of  what 
the  future  portends  unless  we  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  unless  we 
act,  we  might  very  well  have  a  situation 
by  January  1,  1972,  in  which  we  could 
have  1  million  workers  without  any 
unemployment  compensation.  One  mil- 
lion unemployed  and  uninsured  workers 
would  represent  great  personal  tragedy 
for  those  workers  and  their  families. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said, 
it  would  m.ean  that  the  Nation  would 
lose  vast  productive  manpower  capital 
that  could  be  put  to  work  to  help  the 
economy  regain  some  of  its  momentum. 

There  is  only  one  leve'  of  government 
that  can  alleviate  this  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, and  that  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
crntnent — the  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  gave  us  the 
statistical  evidence  we  need.  He  has 
give"'  us  a  new  formula  that  would  work. 
He  has  presented  a  convincing  case  for 
the  desirability  and  urgency  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
take  the  initiative  now  and  quickly  agree 
to  the  amendment.  We  must  proceed  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  have  .some  under- 
standing with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives regarding  procedure. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  ti^ixiv.  for  his  remarkable  work 
in  this  body  on  matters  that  relate  to 
human  welfare. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  thoughtful  commentary  by  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Minnesota.  I  know  of  no  other 
Senator  who  has,  over  the  years,  been  in 
a  better  po.sition  and  has  voiced  a  will- 
ingness, as  well  as  an  expertise,  to  sup- 
port this  type  of  legislation. 

This  is  certainly  the  type  legislation 
that  ;s  needed  today.  Tlie  present  law,  as 
well  intenticned  as  it  is,  might  take  effect 
at  a  time  when  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion has  changed  and  the  economy  is 
picking  up.  It  is  needed  now. 

In  addition,  the  effort  here  to  make 
this  a  Federal  responsibility,  recognizing 
that  when  unemployment  reaches  the 
trigger  level  it  is  a  Federal  responsibility. 
It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  States  are 
hard  pressed  to  find  additional  revenues. 
With  all  of  the  mayors  and  Governors 
who  have  been  in  Washington  over  the 
past  week  or  two,  this  a  matter  that 
needs  only  brief  notation. 

As  we  talk  about  how  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  get  things  moving,  this  is 
the  approach  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  like  to  see  us  follow. 

First,  we  are  dealing  with  250,000  to 
300,000  people  who  have  no  unemploy- 
ment compensation  at  all.  Tliey  are  on 
the  streets,  but  they  have  families  and 
homes  and  they  have  all  the  needs  a  per- 
son has  when  he  is  working.  This  is 
where  the  need  is  the  greatest.  Second, 
by  providing  assistance  to  those  individ- 
uals there  is  a  greater  impact  on  stimu- 
lating the  economy  because  when  a  per- 
son is  out  of  a  job  he  is  going  to  spend 
each  of  those  dollars  and  thereby  stimu- 
late the  economy.  If  we  start  at  the  other 
end  of  the  economic  ladder,  for  example 
with  investment  credit  depreciation  al- 
lowance, it  takes  awhile  before  that  ap- 
proach has  an  impact.  I  suggest  that 
each  of  the  dollars  that  goes  into  the 
pocketbook.  into  the  unemployment 
compen-sation  envelope  of  these  250.000 
to  300.000  Americans,  will  be  spent  im- 
mediately. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  of  all  the  alter- 
native remedies  suggested,  although  this 
is  not  inexpensive,  it  is  less  expensive 
than  other  well-intentioned  proposals 
and  will  yield  more  immediate  results. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  administration 
recently  came  to  us  with  a  program 
called  revenue  sharing.  We  can  debate 
the  merits  of  that  program  at  another 
time.  There  are  certain  aspects  of  it  I 
fully  support.  But  this  is  really  revenue 
sharing  where  it  is  needed;  it  is  sharing 
revenue  for  people  who  are  unemployed, 
people  who  have  no  other  place  to  go 
than  the  rehef  line.  Mandating  relief 
through  congressional  default,  should 
not  be  the  highest  calling  in  this  Nation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  so  wisely 
pointed  out  again,  this  is  sound  economic 
policy.  The  moneys  expended  here  will 
be  used  immediately  in  channels  of  com- 
merce and  will  have  a  stimulating  effect 
for  superior  to  trickle-dowTi  deprecia- 
tion allowance. 

The  administration  recently  offered  an 
accelerated  depreciation  program  which, 
at  a  time  when  plant  capacity  of  this 
country  is  only  used  at  72  percent,  is  of 
dubious  quality  and  merit;  but  this  par- 
ticular proposal  does  something  not  only 


to  help  imemployment  but  to  help  the 
total  economy,  to  help  the  man  on  Main 
Street,  the  merchant,  to  help  people  pay 
bills  and  to  get  the  wheels  of  industry 
and  commerce  moving  again. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
S.  973,  legislation  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 25  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Bayh  > ,  I  call 
on  every  Senator  to  acknowledge  our 
responsibility  to  ease  the  crushing 
weight  of  prolonged  unemployment.  We 
must  pass  the  pending  amendment. 

The  Bayh-Humphrey  amendment  pro- 
vides those  who  have  exhausted  their 
26  weeks  of  unemployment  shall  have 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  coverage.  It 
also  accelerates  the  effective  date,  mak- 
ing benefits  available  immediately  upon 
passage  and  provides  that  the  benefits 
are  triggered  when  the  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  exceeds  4  percent.  This 
is  a  reduction  from  the  present  rate  of 
4!2  percent.  The  amendment  changes 
the  cost  burden  of  temporary  aid  from 
a  50-50  Federal-State  allocation  to  100 
percent  Federal  financing. 

There  are  now  in  excess  of  700  labor 
markets  of  substantial  unemployment  of 
6  percent  or  more.  Already  approxi- 
mately 300,000  workers  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits  under  ex- 
isting law.  These  and  many  more  work- 
ers are  and  will  be  the  victims  of  an 
unemployment  compensation  cutoff  un- 
less this  amendment  is  passed. 

We  all  know  the  statistics — 5,200,000 
out  of  work.  We  know  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  have  not  only 
been  unemployed  for  approximately  6 
months  but  these  same  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  beginning  to  exhaust  their  un- 
employment compensation  coverage.  This 
figure  may  approach  about  1  million 
unemployed  workers  in  the  next  several 
months. 

We  have  had  an  average  of  6  percent 
national  unemployment  since  Septem- 
ber of  last  year.  That  is  7  months  ago. 
We  are  losing  approximately  $60  billion 
in  GNP  every  year  of  this  manufactured 
recession.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
distressing  mixture  of  inflation  and  re- 
cession. The  American  economy  is  suf- 
fering from  gout  and  malnutrition  simul- 
taneously. 

But  where  is  the  fairness  here?  Where 
is  the  sense  of  basic  justice?  Who  has 
the  right  to  expect  5,000,000  Americans 
to  give  up  their  jobs  to  cool  inflation? 
Who  has  the  right  to  expect  15,000,000 
Americans  to  share  the  economic  and 
psychological  trauma  of  prolonged  un- 
employment for  the  head  of  their  house- 
holds? 

We  who  sit  here  in  Washington,  secure 
in  our  jobs,  have  a  basic  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  economic  and  personal  costs 
of  unemployment  are  borne  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  entire  Nation.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  bare  subsistence 
for  a  man  with  a  family.  Providing  for 
immediate  extension  of  compensation 
protection  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  to 
ease  this  burden. 

Under  present  institutional  arrange- 
ments, whereby  the  economy  is  managed 
with  governmental  fiscal  and  monetary 
tools,  the  Government  must  share  re- 
sponsibihty  for  the  loss  of  these  jobs. 


Members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  administration  oflBclals  speak  openly 
of  the  tradeoff  of  jobs  necessary  to  cool 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  of  what 
the  employment  picture  has  been  over 
the  past  year  or  so.  I  would  not  be  here 
today,  urging  my  colleagues  so  strongly, 
if  the  economy  had  begun  to  show  si?:- 
nificant  signs  of  stable  growth  again.  I 
would  not  be  so  critical  of  administration 
economic  policies  if  the  economic  experts 
foresaw  an  end  to  such  horrendous  mas3 
unemployment.  But  what  is  the  prog- 
nosis? What  can  we  look  forward  to  for 
the  next  year  or  so?  Every  responsible 
and  independent  economic  expert  says 
that  unemployment  will  remain  at  6  per- 
cent, or  a  little  above,  through  mid-1972. 
We  have  sunk  into  such  a  doldrum  that 
even  with  strong  economic  recovery,  it 
will  take  many  months  before  the  em- 
ployment slack  is  taken  up.  Not  only  must 
we  put  those  millions  thrown  out  of  jobs 
back  to  work  but  we  must  provide  new 
jobs  for  those  workers  that  enter  the  la- 
bor market  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  provide  this  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  These 
are  not  people  who  do  not  want  to  work. 
They  do  want  to  find  jobs  and  regain 
their  economic  health  and  recapture  a 
sense  of  well-being  and  pride  in  a  job  well 
done. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  support  this 
amendment.  We.  as  individuals,  are  safe 
from  this  economic  and  psychological 
blight.  Neither  we,  nor  administration  of- 
ficials or  experts,  have  the  least  moral 
justification  if  we  force  these  willing  and 
able  Americans  to  lose  even  further  their 
sense  of  dignity  and  personal  worth. 

Can  we  force  these  proud  men  and 
women  to  go  from  the  protection  of  in- 
surance to  the  degradation  of  the  hand- 
out? I  hope  not. 

I  again  say  that  it  is  important  that 
we  pass  this  legislation  and  that  we  pass 
this  legislation  quickly.  The  people  who 
are  on  unemployment  compensation  are 
without  benefits  and  add  an  extra  burden 
to  the  economy  which  could  stimulate 
greater  unemployment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
additional  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

This  amendment  is  being  offered 
through  a  little  different  approach  than 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  likes  to  pur- 
sue. The  Senator  from  Indiana  likes  to 
pursue  legislative  matters  through  the 
normal  legislative  process  by  introducing 
a  biU,  as  he  has,  having  it  heard  in  com- 
mittee and  subsequently  passed.  But 
when  I  am  advised  that  because  of  the 
parliamentary  procedure  it  is  inappro- 
priate for  the  Senate  to  initiate  this  leg- 
islation, when  I  see  no  action  coming 
from  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body, 
and  when  I  find  there  are  5.2  million 
people  out  of  work  and  300,000  immedi- 
ately affected  in  this  category,  then  I 
ask  leave  of  the  Senate  to  follow  a  little 
different  procedure  than  would  other- 
wise be  followed. 

A  number  of  Senators  recognize  the 
national  nature  of  this  matter.  For  the 
benefit  of  Senators  in  the  Chamber  and 
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the  readers  of  the  Ricord  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  political  and  geographi- 
cal divergences  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment.  The  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  are  Senators  Ribicoff,  Nel- 
son, Pastore,  Stkvens,  Gravel,  McGov- 
ERN,  Humphrey,  Hart,  Metcalf,  Cran- 
ston, Eagleton,  and  Percy. 

Ironically  enough  we  have  our  larg- 
est State  represented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  > ,  who  is  now  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  and  our  smallest  State,  from  the 
standpoint  of  population,  represented  by 
one  Republican  Senator  and  one  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 
I  note  with  interest,  and  I  will  touch 
on  Just  two  or  three  of  these  States  be- 
cause I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  this  material  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  see  our  very  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON)  in  the  Chamber.  In  Oklahoma  49 
communities  have  substantial  or  per- 
sistent unemployment.  In  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  48  commimities  have  been 
listed  In  this  category.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia— and  I  see  our  distinguished  whip 
in  the  Chamber — 36  communities  are  in 
this  category.  Few  States  in  the  Nation 
do  not  have  a  significant  unemployment 
problem.  Over  the  weekend,  I  discovered 
that  my  home  county  in  Indiana,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  Indiana, 
went  on  the  list.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
matter  to  t)e  ashamed  of.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  economic  condition  in  the  country 
today.  Rather  than  be  ashamed  of  the 
condition  in  my  home  coimty  I  want  to  do 
something  to  rectify  It  and  to  assist  those 
who  are  presently  unemployed  anH.  have 
exhausted  their  benefits. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR   ADJOURNMENT- 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
momine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  rescind  this  order  if  action  is 
completed  on  the  unfinished  business  to- 
day, and  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be.  If 
action  is  completed,  the  leadership  will 
then  expect  the  Senate  to  go  over  until 
Thursday  morning  next. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  there 
will  be  at  least  one  rollcall  vote  today  on 
the  unfinished  business. 


(Later   in    the    day    this   order    was 
changed  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ until  10  ajn.  Thursday.  April  1 
1971.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5432)  to  pro- 
vide an  extension  of  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  of  Senator  Bayh's 
amendment,  which  takes  into  account 
the  existing  situation  we  face  in  the 
country  with  respect  to  unemployment, 
and  fEices  reality. 

The  United  States,  considering  its  past 
record,  has  a  serious  unemployment 
crisis  right  now.  Therefore,  the  taking 
effect  of  the  trigger  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  idea  of  extra  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  times  of  serious  emergency 
respecting  unemployment  is  properly  ac- 
celerated by  the  Bayh  amendment. 

I  shall  shortly  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Bayh  amendment  which  Is  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
States,  including  my  own — I  shall  read 
the  list  of  States — anticipating  exactly 
what  Senator  Bayh  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish, have  made  these  pa>-ments  of  extra 
unemployment  compensation.  In  the  case 
of  my  State,  it  has  been  done  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971.  Therefore,  it  is  necessar>-  to 
make  the  Bayh  amendment  retroactive 
to  that  extent  in  order  not  to  penalize, 
in  all  fairness,  the  States  which  have 
done  what  we  would  be  doing  by  this 
amendment  in  response  to  their  own 
exigencies.  The  States  in  question  are 
Alaska,  California,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Oregon  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  Washington.  The 
State  of  Arkansas  will  begin  to  pay  the 
same  benefits  in  July  of  1971;  but,  again, 
it  may  very  well  benefit  from  retro- 
activity in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  may 
not  become  law  by  July  1,  1971. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  there 
are  20  States  whase  unemployment  rate 
already  exceeds  the  level  necessary  to 
activate  this  program  and  which  would 
participate  if  the  Bayh  amendment  is 
adopted. 

So  that  we  have  a  total  of  34  States  out 
of  50  States  directly  and  immediately 
affected.  As  we  know,  the  retroactivity  re- 
lates only  to  the  Increases  of  the  Federal 
share. 

Mr.  President,  the  plight  of  the  States 
is  very  well  recognized  by  the  President's 
revenue  sharing  ideas.  Naturally,  all  ot 
us  are  seeking  some  way  in  which  the 
States  can  be  helped  within  the  pattern 
of  existing  law,  even  before  some  mas- 


sive effort  to  help  the  States  directly  ma- 
tures. This  is  a  very  honorable  and  a 
very  good  way  in  which  to  accomplish 
that  result.  Personally,  I  am  very  grateful 
to  Senator  Bayh  for  raising  the  issue  at 
this  time  and  giving  us  all  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  it. 

Also,  this  Is  not  an  infiationary  action, 
for  this  reason:  The  amounts  involved! 
which  run  somewhere  in  the  $500  million 
range,  will  add  directly  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  public  in  an  unusual  way. 
Certainly,  the  imemployed  are  the  most 
prime  customers  in  terms  of  consumer 
purchasing  if  they  have  some  money  with 
which  to  do  it;  and  the  constant  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mltte,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in  re- 
spect of  the  existing  slow  rate  of  recovery 
of  our  economy,  is  that  it  is  attributable 
very  heavily  to  what  is  euphemistically 
called  the  lack  of  consumer  confidence. 
But,  really,  it  is  a  lack  of  consumer  ex- 
penditure as  reflecting  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence. 

So  I  believe  that  this  particular  amount 
put  into  the  stream  of  consumption, 
which  would  be  very  directly,  viith  an 
Immediate  effect.  Is  also  helpful  in  that 
regard,  so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  in 
terms  of  contributing  to  the  inflation. 

For  those  reasons.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  my 
amendment  to  Senator  Bayh's  amend- 
ment which  would  put  into  effect  the 
concept  of  retroactivity  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  fiu-ther  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  3.  line  2,3,  strike  all 
after  the  word  "applicable"  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"with  respect  to  pyajroents  under  section 
204(al  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970  In 
like  manner  as  If  such  amendments  had 
been  Included  In  such  Act  on  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

"Sec.  203.  Any  State  which  Is  entitled,  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  this 
Act,  to  additional  payments  under  section 
204  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970  by  rea- 
son of  expenditures  made  In  prior  periods 
for  extended  compensation  shall  be  paid  such 
additional  payments  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 204  of  such  Act." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  effects  retroacti'-lty  for  the 
States  which  have  already  begun  to  make 
those  payments  of  special  imemployment 
compensation  to  the  time  when  they 
began  to  make  them — in  other  words, 
triggered  by  the  unemployment  situation 
in  the  given  States.  I  think  it  is  a  meas- 
ure of  elementary  justice  that  the  States 
which  have  had  that  kind  of  foresight 
should  not  be  penalized  if  the  Senate 
adopts  this  amendment  and  it  becomes 


law,  the  whole  system,  and  the  retroac- 
tivity extends  only  to  increasing  the 
Federal  share  from  50  percent  to  100 
percent. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment 
might  be  agreeable  to  Senator  Bayh,  so 
that  the  whole  issue  could  be  acted  upon 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  whether  payments 
that  have  been  made  have  been  made 
wholly  from  the  State  funds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  the 
payments  have  been  made  half  from 
State  and  half  from  Federal  funds,  but 
the  retroactivity  extends  only  to  that 
half.  So  the  retroactivity  will  involve  re- 
imbursement for  the  increased  Federal 
share. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  other  words,  if  the 
payments  in  the  past  were  50  percent  by 
the  State  and  50  percent  by  the  Federal 
Government,  this  would  provide  that  the 
50  percent  which  has  been  paid  by  the 
State  should  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  From  Its 
funds. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator proposes  starting  this  program  now 
instead  of  on  January  1,  1972.  Is  there 
any  evidence  that  the  States  cannot  pay 
the  50  percent  which  is  provided  by  the 
existing  act? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  Is  the  reason  for 
imposing  the  full  charge  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  prospectively? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  certain  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  aware  that  not  each  State's  un- 
employment Insiu-ance  fimd  Is  equally 
well  endowed.  Some  of  the  States,  I  am 
advised,  can;  some  cannot.  My  staff  has 
been  advised  that  there  are  some  20  addi- 
tional States,  beyond  the  14  which  have 
presently  enacted  the  legislation  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York's  amend- 
ment is  directed,  in  which  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeds  the  level  necessary  to 
activate  the  program,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  funds  necessary  to  take  advan- 
tage of  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator's 
amendment  change  in  any  way  the  pro- 
vision In  the  existing  law  that,  begin- 
ning with  January  1,  1972,  one-half  of 
the  benefit  would  be  paid  by  the  State? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  For  the  additional  13 
weeks.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about— the  additional  13  weeks.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  make  this  a  Federal  responsibility 
for  just  the  13  additional  weeks,  feeling 
that  at  the  time  the  unemployment  rate 
gets  to  that  level,  it  is  a  significant 
enough  national  problem  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  Indeed  assist  the 
States  to  do  the  job. 

Ithink  the  Senator  from  New  York 
s^sed  the  revenue  sharing  aspect  of 
this.  I  want  to  salute  him  for  emphasiz- 
ing this,  and  because  most  of  our  con- 
cern Is  about  the  need,  and  the  tax  base 
in  state  and  local  communities,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  do  It 


than  to  deal  with  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed. I  might  read 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
one  other  question?  After  13  weeks  have 
passed,  would  the  present  act  become  ef- 
fective, that  is  the  50  percent  henceforth, 
to  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  50  percent 
by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  not  absolutely  certain  he  understands 
the  Senator's  question  but  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  are  proposing 
does  not  deal  with  or  reconunend  in  any 
way  the  26  weeks  initially.  What  we  are 
dealing  with  is  13  additional  weeks 
which  now,  by  statute,  is  paid  for  on  a 
50-50  basis.  We  are  proposing  that  this 
would  take  effect  when  the  triggering 
device  meets  the  requirement  immedi- 
ately and  not  wait  until  January  1  and 
be  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that.  What 
I  am  asking  is,  when  the  date  arrives 
of  January  1,  1972,  after  that  date,  would 
the  benefits  be  paid  wholly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  one-half  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  one-half  by  each 
State? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  Benefits  would  be 
paid  only  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  13  weeks  alone.  For  the  original  26 
weeks,  that  would  continue  to  be  on  a 
50-50  basis. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  how  long  a  period 
after  January  1,  1972,  would  the  Federal 
Government  be  responsible  for  paying 
one-half? 

Mr.  BAYH.  For  as  long  as  the  4-per- 
cent trigger  is  met.  Whenever  it  gets 
above  4 -percent  insured  unemployment 
for  the  3 -consecutive  months,  the  trig- 
gering mechanism  would  take  effect.  As 
long  as  that  is  in  effect,  the  100-percent 
financing  for  the  additional  13  weeks 
would  be  In  effect.  When  unemployment 
got  down  below  that  for  3-consecutive 
months,  then,  of  course,  there  would  be 
no  triggering  mechanism  and  there  would 
be  no  additional  13  weeks  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  the  Senator  can 
say  categorically  that  In  such  a  case, 
when  the  triggering  mechanism  Is  not 
coming  Into  play,  the  benefits  would  then 
be  paid  50  percent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  50  percent  by  each  State. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  That  Is  accurate. 

Mr.  President,  It  might  be  helpful  to 
the  Senate  for  me  to  read  the  testimony 
on  H.R.  14705  t)efore  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  February  of  last  year,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  alluded  earlier 
as  attributed  to  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Shultz. 

He  stated  as  follows,  and  I  read  from 
page  79: 

High  national  unemployment  is  attributa- 
ble to  national  factors,  and  the  administra- 
tion proposed  s  national  remedy — a  Federal 
program  of  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation In  times  of  high  national  unemploy- 
ment. That  program  would  be  100  percent 
federally  financed — but  operated  by  States 
as  agents  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
utlUzlng  provisions  of  State  law.  The  pro- 
gram coiUd  be  operative  at  any  time  after 
60  days  beyond  the  enactment  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  the  broad  philosophical  recognition 


of  the  need  for  this  kind  of  program, 
as  well  as  the  regional  need,  is  under- 
stood. I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  In  the  chair,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  has 
25  communities  in  his  home  State  which 
have  this  kind  of  persistent,  substantial 
unemployment.  We  are  not  only  talking 
about  States  like  New  York,  and  Califor- 
nia, but  we  are  also  talking  about  a  State 
which  is  as  rural  in  nature  and  has  the 
least  populous  State,  like  Alaska,  with 
its  two  distinguished  Senators,  one  a 
Democrat  and  one  a  Republican,  who 
have  lent  their  names  as  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  thing 
I  wi^  to  emphasize.  My  amendment  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  apply 
only  to  the  extra  13  weeks  of  emergency 
unemployment  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supports  to  the  extent  of  50 
percent  based  on  a  State-by-State  trig- 
ger. What  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
seeking  to  do  is  to  accelerate  applica- 
tion of  a  national  trigger.  That  is  point 
No.  1.  Point  No.  2  is,  he  is  also  increas- 
ing the  percentage  from  50  percent  to 
100  percent.  But  it  still  is  effective  only 
as  the  imemployment  rate  either  on  a 
State  or  national  level  reaches  the  trig- 
ger figure,  and  the  trigger  figure  means 
6  percent  or  more  overall  imemploy- 
ment. 

It  is  also  a  temporary  measure  because 
as  unemployment  recedes  then  the  trig- 
ger Is  no  longer  applicable  and,  hence, 
there  Is  no  Federal  share  to  deal  with. 
So  that  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  this  does 
not  change  anything  in  the  basic  un- 
employment compensation  system, 
which  is  the  26  weeks.  It  deals  only  with 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  an  additional — not  higher 
rates — no  doubling — but  an  additional 
13  weeks  and  who  Is  to  carry  that  re- 
sponsibihty,  the  State  or  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  mine  the 
Federal  Government  would  carry  that 
responsibility,  with  necessary  retroac- 
tivity to  deal  with  problems  In  the  States 
which  have  been  paying  this  50  percent 
out  of  their  own  resources.  So  I  em- 
phasize that  we  are  dealing  with  a  tem- 
porary measure  which  hsis  automatlcity. 
As  we  drop  below  the  trigger  figure,  in 
terms  of  unemployment,  the  whole  thing 
is  off.  As  we  get  above  it,  it  would  again 
take  effect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  yield  briefiy,  would  the 
rate  of  unemployment  be  based  upon 
the  rate  of  the  State,  or  will  it  also  be 
based  upon  the  rate  in  the  particular 
community? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  based  upon  the  rate 
for  the  State.  The  whole  thing  is  handled 
by  the  States.  As  to  the  application  of 
the  national  trigger,  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  has  pointed  out,  it 
now  extends  to  14  States  which  have  not 
attained  a  State  trigger  but  may  have — 
we  do  not  know — but  may  have,  and  may 
put  this  into  effect  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  could,  under  the  nationtd 
trigger. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I   inquire  of  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
fMr.  Bayh)  whether  he  will  incorporate 
my  amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  incorporate  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  he  will  modify  his 
amendment  accordingly? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  modify  my  amendment 
accordingly  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  contribution  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Ga.mbrell).  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  the  privilege  of  modifying  his  amend- 
ment, if  he  cares  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
modify  my  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Javits"  ,  who  serves  on  the  im- 
portant committee  of  the  Senate  dealing 
with  problems  of  labor  and  all  related 
human  problems,  is  in  a  particularly  sen- 
sitive place  and  has  the  kind  of  expertise 
that  is  very  helpful  in  a  dialog  of  this 
kind.  I  am  glad  to  accept  his  wisdom  and 
join  the  amendment  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  articles  relating  to  the  critical 
nature  of  the  imemployment  problem 
and  the  number  of  areas  specifically 
involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FYVE  More  Big  Areas  Placed  in  ITnemploy- 
MENT  Category 

Washington-,  February  27. — The  Lab<:<r  De- 
panment  has  listed  five  new  major  labor 
areas  as  having  "substantial"  unemplovmcnt. 
bringing  the  total  to  45,  the  highest  since 
April,  1963. 

In  addition,  12  smaller  areas  were  added  to 
the  "substantial"  list,  bringing  the  total  to 
634,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Malcolm  R 
Lovell  Jr.  announced  Wednesday. 

The  designation  means  the  area  ha.s  an 
unemployment  rate  of  6  per  cent  or  more 
with  the  rate  expected  to  continue  for  at 
least  two  more  months. 

The  five  new  major  areas  added  are 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  6.7  per  cent:  Utica-Rome, 
N.Y.,  7.6  per  cent:  Johnstown,  Pa.,  7.1  per 
cent;  Scranton,  Pa.,  6  3  per  cent,  and  Provi- 
dence-Pawtucket,  R.I..  6.6  per  cent. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26.  1971) 

Joblessness  Passes  6  Percent  in  50  Areas 

(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

A  third  of  the  nation's  150  major  labor 
areas  are  now  suffering  "substantial"  unem- 
ployment— 6  per  cent  or  more — with  the 
addition  of  five  new  cities  In  March,  the 
Latx>r  Department  announced  yesterday. 

And  Seattle  Joined  the  classification  of  12 
per  cent  or  more  Joblessness,  the  first  main- 
land tJ.S.  city  to  do  so  In  at  least  nine  years. 

The  50  major  areas  in  the  substantial 
category  Is  the  highest  since  June.  1962,  when 
the  country  was  emerging  from  Its  last  re- 
cession. There  were  only  eight  so  listed  at 
this  time  last  year. 

Yesterday's  report  helped  cloud  hopes 
raised  by  two  successive  monthly  declines 
In  national  unemployment — from  6.3  per 
cent   to  6   per  cent  In  January  and   to  5.8 


per  cent  in  Felsruary.  althoufih  the  number 
of  Jobs  and  the  average  work  week  also 
dropped  in  the  latter  month. 

The  new  list  was  dra-.vn  however,  on  the 
basis  of  two-month-old  data  from  January. 
Any  subsequent  Improvement  in  the  over-all 
employment  statistics  could  be  reflected  in 
later  reports. 

The  five  additions  are  New  Haven,  Conn. 
(6.5  per  cent  unemployment);  Rockford,  111. 
(6.7i ;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (7) ;  Worcester,  Mass. 
(7),  and  Blnghampton,  NY.  (6.6>. 

Two  areas  already  listed  as  subrtantial — 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Lawrence-Haverhill, 
Mass. — moved  up  to  the  9  to  12  per  cent 
category  this  month.  There  are  10  areas  m 
this  group  now;  there  were  none  a  year  ago. 

Seattle,  which  stands  to  lose  another  5.000 
Jobs  as  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  SST 
program  in  Congress  Wedne.>day.  moved  up 
from  this  latter  category  to  the  highest 
group,  those  with  at  least  12  per  cent  un- 
employment. 

Two  Puerto  Rlcan  cities,  Ponce  and  Maya- 
guez,  have  been  listed  under  this  classifica- 
tion for  a  numljer  of  years.  A  Labor  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  he  could  find  no  main- 
land cities  so  listed  at  least  as  far  back  as 
19S2. 

The  following  compares  the  status  of  150 
major  labor  areas  today  with  February  and 
a  year  ago : 


Groups 

This 
month 

Last 
month 

Year 
ago 

A  (less  than  1.5 

ployed)  

8(1.5  to  2.9).. 

percent  unem- 

0 
8 

0 
13 
92 

34 
9 

C 

0 
52 

C  (3  to  5.9).. „ 

92 

90 

D  (6  to  8.9) 

"* 

37 

s 

E  (9  to  11.9)  .. 

10 
3 

0 

F(12  or  more). 

2 

The  Labor  Department  describes  Group  .\ 
as  "overall  shortage,"  B  as  "low  imemploy- 
ment," C  as  "moderate  unemployment,"  and 
D,  E  and  F  all  as  "substantial  unemploy- 
ment." 

Larger  cities  included  in  Group  D  (6  per 
cent  to  8.9  per  cent  unemployed)  are  Los 
Angeles.  Detroit.  San  Diego,  New  Orleans, 
Jersey   City.   Buffalo   and    Portland,   Ore. 

Washington  Is  one  of  the  eight  areas 
falling  in  Group  B  (1.5  to  2.9). 

The  eight  areas  beside  Bridgeport  and 
LawTence-HaverhiU  in  the  next  to  highest 
category.  Group  E  (9  to  11.9),  are  St.x-kt(  n, 
Calif.:  New  Britain  and  Waterbury.  Conn.; 
New  Bedford  and  Lowell,  Mass  ;  Muskegon- 
Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.;  Takoma.  Wash., 
and  Wichita,  Kan. 

A  area  is  classified  as  having  substantial 
unemployment  if  its  rate  of  at  least  6  per 
cent  is  expected  to  c!)ntinue  for  two  months 
or  more.  This  is  intended  to  rule  out  tem- 
porary aberrations  or  seasonal  variations 

The  Labor  Department  moved  two  areas — 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  and  Fresno,  Calif. — onto 
its  list  of  "persistent"  unemployment.  This 
means  the  average  unemployment  rate  has 
been  at  least  6  per  cent  for  a  year  and  has 
been  at  least  50  per  cent  above  the  national 
average  for  several  years. 

Mr.  BAYH.  After  unemployment  re- 
cedes and  the  national  problem  is  allevi- 
ated to  some  extent,  then  the  additional 
13  weeks  would  no  longer  apply.  Also, 
as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  said  earlier, 
we  are  talking  about  doing  two  basic 
things.  We  are  talking  about  dealing 
with  human  needs.  Some  300.000  or  more 
people  at  the  present  are  not  only  im- 
employed  but  have  also  exhausted  all 
of  their  unemployment  benefits. 

There  is  the  matter  of  additional  con- 
cern because  the  number  of  people  who 


are  presently  halfway  through  their 
unemployment  compensation  period 
and  thus  are  halfway  along  the  road  to 
being  in  the  same  category  of  having 
exhausted  all  their  unemployment  bene- 
fits. Tliis  number  is  higher  than  it  has 
been  in  the  last  7  years. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  predicted 
rather  dire  consequences — and  he  may 
well  be  right — as  all  of  these  additionally 
unemployed  people  exhaust  their  bene- 
fits and  have  no  source  of  income  for 
their  families. 

Second,  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
analytical  and  further  removed  from  hu- 
man need,  is  that  by  applying  additional 
unemployment  benefits  to  those  who  are 
unemployed  and  have  no  funds  at  all, 
these  funds  will  be  spent  the  day  the 
people  get  them.  They  need  them.  They 
will  not  fritter  the  funds  away,  but  will 
spend  them  on  necessities.  This  will 
greatly  stimulate  the  economy  and  do 
so  immediately  and  lessen  the  chances 
that  the  problems  will  be  compoimded. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  amendment  does  change  the 
existing  law.  It  involves  a  sum  of  about 
a  half  billion  dollars.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  larger  number  of  Senators 
present. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.-:  so  ordered. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
er.ition  of  th?  bUl  'H.R.  54??)  to  provide 
an  extension  rf  the  iiitere.'-t  equalization 
t.ix,  and  for  other  purposes. 

VEAS    AND    NAYS    ORDERED 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  only 
last  year  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
voted  on  what  the  two  bodies  wanted  to 
do  about  the  unemployment  insurance 
program.  We  passed  a  major  bill.  The 
same  subject  matter  contained  in  the 
pending  amendment  was  raised  at  that 
time  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  30  to  45. 
This  same  proposal  for  full  Federal  fund- 
ing of  extended  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  for  the  additional  13  weeks  was 
considered  by  tlie  Committee  on  Finance 
last  year  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
5  to  10.  It  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House 
and  it  was  rejected  there. 

No  one  could  contend  that  this  amend- 
ment to  change  the  funding  of  extended 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  is  rele- 
vant to  the  interest  equalization  tax  bill 
which  we  have  before  us.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  have  anything  at  all  to  do 
ftith  the  bill. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  which  provided  that 
when  the  Senate  adds  a  nongermane 
amendment  to  a  House-passed  bill,  the 
consent  of  the  House  is  required  even  to 
go  to  conference  on  the  measure.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
House,  composed  of  substantially  the 
same  people  who  rejected  100  percent 
Federal  funding  of  extended  benefits  in 
the  last  Congress,  obviously  would  be  op- 
posed to  going  to  conference  on  the  mat- 
ter. One  could  not  find  a  better  situation 
to  Invite  the  House  to  refuse  to  go  to  con- 
ference than  to  add  this  proposal,  which 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  and  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  the  last  Congress,  without  the  normal 
process  of  hearings. 

Last  year  the  Finance  Committee  held 
full  hearines  on  unemployment  compen- 
sation, including  proposals  for  100  per- 
cent Federal  funding  of  extended  bene- 
fits. We  heard  from  employer  organiza- 
tions, and  they  were  opposed  to  100-per- 
cent Federal  funding.  To  approve  this 
amendment  without  offering  employers 
the  opportunity  to  testify  and  to  be 
heard,  without  offering  State  unemploy- 
ment commissioners  the  opportunity  to 
testify— and  so  far  as  I  know  they  are 
virtually  unanimously  opposed  to  it — 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  would 
be  a  tax  on  the  employers,  it  would  be 
totally  unfair  to  move  to  add  this  amend- 
ment without  offering  those  people  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  views  on  the 
proposal  known  and  considered. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  in  40  States  no  unemployed 
workers  at  all  will  be  affected  by  this 
proposal  either  because  the  States  al- 


ready have  a  program  or  because  the 
level  of  unemployment  in  the  State  is  not 
high  enough  to  trigger  the  extended  ben- 
efit program  into  action. 

For  these  reasons  this  matter  should 
not  be  added  to  the  bill.  If  the  Senate 
wants  to  add  something  of  this  sort,  it 
should  be  done  when  we  have  the  social 
security  bill  before  us,  at  which  time  it 
could  be  contended  at  least  that  there 
was  some  relevance.  If  this  amendment 
is  to  be  acted  upon,  we  should  at  least 
have  an  opportunity  in  committee  to 
know  that  it  is  going  to  be  added  so  that 
all  those  affected  can  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  workers  in  40 
States  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
amendment.  Let  me  read  a  list  of  the 
States  in  which  the  workers  would  not 
be  benefited  under  this  amendment: 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington,  Vermont,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming. 

Present  law  requires  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year  virtually  all  States  have  a 
program  of  extended  benefits.  So  by  that 
time  it  might  be  said  that  the  workers  in 
no  States  would  be  benefited  by  the 
amendment. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  approve  a  pro- 
gram for  full  Federal  financing  of  ex- 
tended benefits,  this  is  something  that 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
some  measure  that  would  pay  for  it. 
Here  is  an  amendment  that  would  cost 
an  estimated  $600  million,  yet  the 
amendment  contains  no  tax  change  to 
pay  for  any  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  it  is 
probably  inadvertent,  but  the  amend- 
ments as  it  is  drafted  could  trigger  into 
effect  an  additional  2.7  percent  payroll 
tax  on  employers.  I  assume  that  was  not 
intended,  but  that  is  how  it  would  work 
out  in  many  States.  The  reason  Is  that 
the  amendment  requires  all  States  to 
legislate  extended  benefit  programs  vir- 
tually immediately  but  does  not  allow 
time  for  the  States  to  comply.  If  they 
were  out  of  compliance,  employers  would 
be  faced  with  an  additional  2.7  percent 
unemployment  tax  just  because  the 
State  legislature  could  not  meet  and  act 
in  the  brief  time  provided  under  the 
amendment. 

For  those  many  reasons,  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate that  we  consider  this  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  extend  a  tax  that  expires  on 
March  31  to  protect  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Accordingly,  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  this  amendment  should  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  moves,  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
understood  the  Senator  to  state  that 
workers  would  not  get  the  benefit  of  this 


law  in  many  States  besides  my  State,  but 
in  my  own  State  they  are  now  being  paid 
the  extra  13  weeks'  benefits.  So  how 
could  New  York  be  included  in  that  list? 

Mr.  LONG.  Unemployed  workers  in 
New  York  are  already  getting  extended 
benefits. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  they  are  already 
getting  it,  but  they  are  getting  it  out  of 
the  jugiilar  vein  of  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  they  are  not  going  to  get  it, 
although  the  trigger  has  been  reached  in 
those  States,  precisely  because  the  States 
do  not  have  the  money  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  employers  are  paying 
for  the  full  cost  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits whether  through  taxes  at  the  State 
level  or  at  the  Federal  level. 

New  York  already  has  a  law  providing 
for  extended  benefits.  It  is  true  the  State 
is  paying  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
benefits.  I  assume  the  Senator  wants  to 
give  relief  to  the  budget  of  his  State. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  want  to  give  relief  to 
the  budgets  of  34  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  any  event,  the  employer 
is  the  one  who  is  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  extended  benefits,  either  at 
the  State  or  Federal  level.  The  employ- 
ers are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  since  they  are  the  orJy  ones  taxed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  the  Federal  level  that 
is  not  the  case,  because  while  it  is  true 
that  part  of  that  money  goes  into  the 
Federal  fund  for  this  extra  compensa- 
tion, we  are  not  planning  imder  this 
measure  to  increase  the  amount  of  tax. 
That  may  have  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
but  right  now,  if  that  fund  is  exhausted, 
then  we  will  have  to  face  the  issue  of 
whether  to  end  it  altogether  or  to  raise 
the  tax.  Meanwhile  this  fimd  can  be  used 
for  an  emergency.  It  is  an  emergency 
both  of  unemployment  and  on  the  part 
of  the  States. 

I  felt,  in  all  fairness,  under  these  ex- 
igencies, which  are  very  serious,  that  we 
ought  to  give  the  States  an  opportunity 
to  catch  their  breath.  That  is  really  what 
it  comes  down  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  does  not  affect  the  work- 
ers In  most  States.  The  Senator  agrees. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  withhold  my 
motion  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
phrase  a  thought.  I  am  not  sure,  in  all 
honesty,  that  it  would  be  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
courtesy. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  left  the 
floor  on  other  business  a  moment  ago 
when  I  started  my  earlier  remarks  with 
an  apology  to  him.  I  said  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  normally  feels  that 
matters  of  significant  legislative  impor- 
tance should  go  through  the  normal  leg- 
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Islative  process,  psu-tlcularly  when  there 
is  a  Senator  as  sensitive  to  the  national 
needs  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  find  myself  in  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation because  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, perhaps  erroneously,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  In  a  position,  with 
all  his  compassioii  and  prestige  and  In- 
fluence in  this  body,  where  he  cannot 
really  Initiate  this  type  of  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  al- 
ready introduced  a  bill  to  do  this  very 
thing,  only  to  be  informed  that  the  Sen- 
ate— this  body — cannot  initiate  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  de- 
cision sooner  or  later.  If  we  feel  the 
Senate  wants  to  go  ahead  with  this  mat- 
ter, we  are  going  to  have  to  hook  it  on 
to  some  measure.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  right.  Perhaps  the  so- 
cial security  bill  is  a  better  one.  The 
question  is — How  long  are  we  going  m 
wait? 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  regrets  any 
embarrassment  that  this  dialog  and 
this  particular  parliamentary  effort  may 
place  on  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
because  he  is  a  man  who  likes  to  move 
and  likes  to  deal  with  problems  and  I 
think  he  is  aware  of  this  problem.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  get  something  done,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  worthwhile  to  attach 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  that  has  to  be- 
come law  this  month. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  mentioned 
that  this  matter  had  been  considered 
before  smd  had  been  turned  down  by 
this  body.  He  is  accurate,  but  perhaps 
the  Record  should  show  that  there  have 
been  significant  changes  in  the  number 
of  those  who  would  qualify  and  benefit 
and  who  have  need  under  the  bill.  As  I 
recall,  when  the  measure  was  consid- 
ered in  April  last  year  by  the  Senate, 
there  were  102.000  persons  whose  bene- 
fits were  exhausted  that  month.  That 
number  had  increased  by  50  percent 
monthly  by  the  end  of  this  year.  As  I  said 
earlier,  the  number  of  people  who  are 
half  way  along  toward  total  extinction 
of  their  benefits  at  this  moment  in  his- 
tory is  higher  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  In  7  years. 

Although  the  Senate  refused  to  go 
along  last  year,  we  had  an  amendment 
like  this  back  in  1966  for  total  Federal 
fimding  for  an  additional  13  weeks,  and, 
as  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
voted  for  it  at  that  particular  time.  I 
think  we  are  in  a  situation  where  past 
history  should  not  dictate  what  we  do 
in  the  future. 

I  might  touch  on  one  other  point,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  thank  him  for  his  cour- 
tesy. He  certainly  is  within  his  rights  to 
move  to  table,  but  I  am  interested  In 
the  argument.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for 
it?  The  Senator  suggested  that  it  would 
cost  about  $600  million.  I  notice  in  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Finance 
Committee  it  is  going  to  cost  $400  mil- 
lion. The  Senator  f nxn  Indiana  is  wining 
to  accept  either  of  those,  or  a  point  In 
between.  It  is  going  to  entail  additional 
expense,  but  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
additional  expense,  in  my  Judgment  half 
a  bllUon  dollars  for  this  type  of  economic 
stimulus  and  this  type  of  economic  need 


is  much  easier  to  justify  than  the  $4 
billion  revenue  loss  due  to  the  new  depre- 
ciation allowance  established  by  the 
administration. 

Alao,  I  think  we  need  to  recognize  that 
right  now  times  are  bad.  and  when  times 
are  bad  and  numbers  of  pe<^le  are  un- 
employed, then,  and  only  then,  will  the 
costs  incurred  by  this  particular  amend- 
ment be  in  effect;  whereas  lowering  or 
increasing  the  depreciation  allowance  is 
going  to  be  in  effect  when  times  are  good 
as  well  as  when  times  are  bad. 

One  additional  point:  We  are  all  aware 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  which  is  now  not  as  healthy 
as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  This  type  of 
fiscal  stimulus,  while  it  increases  the  def- 
icit, is  likely  to  have  a  positive  impact 
on  the  economy. 

I  contend  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
$400  million  or  $500  million  in  additional 
imemployment  benefits  for  those  poor 
working  men  and  working  women  who 
are  out  of  jobs  will  have  a  greater  impact 
to  stimulate  the  economy  than  any  of  the 
other  dollars  in  the  deficit  budget  we 
are  running.  So  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  providing  13  additional  weeks 
for  those  who  have  exhausted  their  bene- 
fits is  going  to  do  more  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  put  us  back  on  the  road  to 
good  economic  health;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  approach  helps  the  peo- 
ple who  need  it  most.  They  need  these 
meager  unemployment  benefits  to  sup- 
port their  families,  and  need  them  now, 
not  next  year,  when  the  bill  would  take 
effect  and  on  a  different  financial  basis. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  now  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long)  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON  f  after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<  Mr.  Magnuson  > .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris  > ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


( Mr.  Hart  J ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondale) ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hai- 
Ris)  would  e£ich  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Aiizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  » .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 45 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Jordan, Idaho 

Allen 

Curtis 

long 

Allott 

Dole 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Baker 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

EUender 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Roth 

Boggs 

Fong 

Scott 

Brock 

Fulbrlght 

Spong 

Buckley 

Gambrell 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ourney 

Taft 

Byrd.  W.  V8 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cook 

Inouye 

NAYS— 40 

Young 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Beall 

Jackson 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

ProJtmlre 

Case 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Sax  be 

Church 

McGee 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

McOovern 

Smith 

EUigleton 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Grlffln 

Moss 

Symington 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Tunney 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Hclllngs 

Pa&tore 

Hughes 

Pearson 

PRESENT 

AND   GIVING   A 

LIVE   PAIR  A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Cotton. 

for. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Bible 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Mundt 

Br.;oke 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Harris 

M-n'Jale 

Williams 

Hart 

Montoya 
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So  Mr.  Long's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Bayh's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 


the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  table 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  while  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  the  Senate  in  further 
consideration  of  the  important  measure 
before  it,  needless  to  say,  I  wish  the  re- 
sult of  this  last  vote  had  been  different. 
As  I  said  on  two  previous  occasions,  and 
say  it  again,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
was  fully  appreciative  of  the  parliamen- 
tary position  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  in.  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
the  next  few  days  or  the  next  few  weeks — 
the  quicker  the  better,  because  these  im- 
employed  people  without  unemployment 
compensation  are  suffering  now — the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  able  m  look  into  this  matter 
further,  a.nd  perhaps  hold  hearings,  so 
that  we  can  be  on  stronger  ground  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  House. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  bill, 
cosponsored  by  several  Senators  now  in 
the  Chamber.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  to  lay  a  foundation  to  com- 
pensate for  the  fact  that,  as  long  as  we 
are  going  to  let  the  parliamentary  rules 
between  Senate  and  House  take  prece- 
dence, the  Senate  will  never  be  able  to 
initiate  legislation  of  this  kind. 

I  am  concerned,  and  apparently  a 
number  of  other  Senators  are  also  con- 
cerned, that  we  do  something  about  the 
300,000  people  who  are  unemployed  now 
and  do  not  have  any  unemployment 
compensation,  and  who  are  suffering  per- 
sonally as  a  result  of  their  inability  to 
participate  in  the  buying  and  selling 
process  of  the  economy,  so  that  the  econ- 
omy is  also  suffering. 

I  think  that  Is  enough  said  for  now, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  yield,  first.  I  would  like  to  join 
him  in  what  he  has  just  said;  and  sec- 
ond, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  40 
Senators,  voting  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  an  appreciable  number  of 
Senators.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  this 
was  trying  to  do  something  which  we  felt 
was  essential  but  it  was  doing  a  lot  on 
this  bill  in  this  way.  Thus,  I,  like  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  can  imderstand 
why  some  Members  voted  to  table  who 
otherwise  would  vote  for  such  an  amend- 
ment. It  is  susceptible  to  being  worked 
out.  Issues  can  be  worked  out.  It  would 
amount  to  a  fractional  percentage  as 
far  as  employers  are  concerned,  and  any 
other  issues  which  are  nettling  can  be 
worked  out  also,  so  that  I  would  like 
strongly  to  vu-ge  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) — what- 
ever our  differences  may  be  on  many 
things,  he  has  certainly  never  been  lack- 
ing in  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
mankind,  with  unemployment.  Illness, 
and  so  forth — recognizing  such  heavy 
sentiment  as  was  just  reflected  in  what 
was  a  difficult  vote  for  many  Senators,  to 
give  an  ear  to  this  situation  and  try  to 
help  with  it  by  the  necessary  hearings 
and  whatever  leglslaticMi  might  be 
framed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  brief 
comment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object,  Mr.  President.  The 
Senator  can  yield  only  for  a  question.  I 
have  been  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  further  conmient.  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  this  legislation,  but  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  very  kind  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  on  S.  973  there  are  certain  features 
that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  this  morning  that  I  think 
can  improve  that  bill.  First,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Second,  the  questions  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  about  the  tax  on 
employers  needs  to  be  remedied.  I  think 
these  things  can  be  ironed  out.  I  hope 
we  will  pursue  this  matter  quickly.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
probably  one  of  the  busiest  Members  of 
the  Senate.  If  not  the  busiest  Member  of 
the  Senate  because  of  the  tremendous 
burden  he  bears. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  is  not  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  pleased  with  the 
fact  that  40  Senators — though  they 
know  the  urgency  of  this  legislation  and 
that  the  legislation  must  be  passed  be- 
cause there  is  a  deadline — were  willing 
to  move  ahead  with  this  amendment? 

Certainly  that  is  an  encouraging  sign 
that  there  should  be  hearings  and  that 
the  Senate  considers  this  an  important 
matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant sign.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  bringing  the  matter  up. 

I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  like  to  lose 
on  a  close  vote.  I  know  that  others  must 
share  my  feelings.  If  we  could  have 
changed  three  votes,  the  result  would 
have  been  different. 

The  Senate  has  laid  the  ground  work 
for  showing  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  there  are  strong  feelings  here.  In  the 
normal  process  I  think  that  we  can  be 
successful. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  think  we  will  cover  this 
subject  in  hearings  and  let  everyone  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  there  were  30 
Senators  who  voted  for  basically  the 
same  proposal  last  year,  and  45  Senators 
voted  against.  At  that  point  we  were  con- 
sidering a  major  unemployment  insur- 
ance bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  think  that  when 
a  considerable  number  of  Senators 
change  their  position  on  a  matter,  it 
may  be  because  they  heard  from  one  side 
without  hearing  from  the  other  side.  As 
far  as  I  know,  employers  are  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  this  provision. 
We  have  also  not  heard  from  the  State 
commissioners,  who  are  opposed  to  this 
matter  so  far  as  I  know. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  was  here  to  state  the  position  of 


the  Department  of  Labor  on  this  matter. 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  while  the  vote  was  being  taken.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DEPARTMun  or  Labob, 

OrriCB  or  thb  Sbcbktaxt, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  30.  1971. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lono:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Vall's  request  on  behalf  of  your  Com- 
mittee for  a  statement  of  the  Department's 
position  on  S.  973.  This  bill  would  amend 
P.  L.  91-373  to  provide  100  percent  Federal 
financing  and  lower  the  national  trigger  from 
4.5  to  4  percent. 

The  Department  opposes  the  enactment  of 
S.  973  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  extended  benefit  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-373  enacted  by  the  Cksngress  only 
last  August  is  beginning  to  meet  the  ex- 
tended benefit  need  and  should  be  thor- 
oughly tested  before  a  decision  is  made  to 
replace  It.  This  law  provides  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  will  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  extended  benefits  any  time  after  October 
10.  1970  to  any  State  that  amends  Its  law  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Act. 

Seventeen  States  are  already  paying  ex- 
tended benefits  under  the  Employment  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1970.  The  17  States  ac- 
count for  two-thirds  of  all  current  insured 
unemployment  and  almost  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's covered  workers.  The  remaining  States 
have  extended  benefit  legislation  In  various 
stages  of  consideration  and  those  with  the 
higher  rates  of  unemployment  can  be  ex- 
p>ected  to  complete  their  legislation  and 
qualify  for  Federal  grants  soon. 

2.  The  State  unemployment  insurance  re- 
serves ($12.4  billion  for  all  States)  are  high 
enough  to  pay  half  the  benefit  costs  without 
strain  on  State  funds. 

3.  The  bill  requires  all  States  to  enact  ex- 
tended benefit  legislation  by  the  first  day  of 
the  calendar  month  following  the  bill's  en- 
actment. This  would  allow  only  1  to  30  days 
for  State  legislative  action.  Some  State  legis- 
latures have  adjourned  and  more  wUl  have 
done  so  by  the  time  S.  973  could  be  enacted. 

Since  the  present  arrangement  under  P.  L. 
91-373  is  Just  getting  underway,  It  would  be 
unwise  to  discard  It  and  substitute  a  mixture 
of  approaches  included  in  S.  973.  That  mix- 
ture could  only  be  confusing  In  view  of  the 
Etctlons  the  States  have  already  taken. 
Sincerely, 

J.  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  may  well  be  that  when 
this  matter  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  all  parties  have  been  heard, 
there  might  not  be  as  much  support  for 
the  amendment  as  there  is  now.  That  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

On  the  appropriate  measure,  I  would 
certainly  be  happy  to  hear  both  sides  and 
to  make  available  to  the  Senate  the  argu- 
ments and  the  evidence  that  both  sides 
have  to  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  I  strongly  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  lET  in  1963  and  1964.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  the  lET  has 
been  a  bad  and  ineffective  way  of  ap- 
proaching our  balance-of-payments  diffi- 
culties. By  attempting  to  stop  up  only  one 
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of  the  many  holes  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, it  has  merely  increased  the  flow- 
out  of  others,  and  the  net  result  has  been 
that  our  balance-of-payments  position 
has  continued  to  deteriorate.  The  lET  by 
treating  the  symptoms  rather  than 
causes  has  put  off  the  day  when  the  ad- 
ministration must  come  to  grips  with 
the  underlying  causes  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  disequilibrium  and  formulate 
responsible,  long-range  programs  for 
putting  our  own  and  the  international 
accounts  of  others  on  a  better  and  more 
realistic  footing. 

Yet,  I  recognize  that  the  lET  has  re- 
grettably become  an  integral  part  of  the 
system  of  barriers  established  to  deal 
with  our  continuing  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  This  problem  persists, 
and  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  that 
the  United  States  sustained  in  1970  ap- 
proached $4  billion  on  the  liquidity  basis. 
Chairman  Mills  estimated  tiiat  the  def- 
icit would  have  been  at  least  $1.6  bil- 
lion larger  in  1970  if  the  lET  had  not 
been  in  effect. 

I  will  support  the  extension  of  the  lET 
since  its  discontinuance  would  have  the 
following  adverse  effects: 

First.  It  would  cause  a  further  deterio- 
ration in  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position  both  by  increasing  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  market  to  foreign 
buyers  v.-ho  are  already  attracted  by  the 
low  interest  rates  now  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  and  by  encouraging  the 
substantial  purchases  from  foreigners 
by  Americans  of  securities  which  U.S. 
companies  have  issued  abroad  to  finance 
foreign  direct  investment.  In  turn,  the 
track  record  indicates  that  the  JET  has 
deterred  U.S.  purchases  of  foreign  secu- 
rities. 

Second.  It  would  jeopardize  our  at- 
tempts to  improve  other  aspects  of  the 
international  trade  and  monetary  sys- 
tem and  indeed  convince  monetary  au- 
thorities in  other  nations  that  the  United 
States  indeed  is  indifferent  about  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit.  This  could  af- 
fect the  role  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve 
currency  and  the  willingness  of  foreign 
nations  to  hold  dollars. 

Third.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing long-term  bank  loans  to  for- 
eigners again  to  the  detriment  of  our 
balance-of-payments  position. 

However,  Mr.  President,  while  sup- 
porting the  extension  of  the  lET,  I  do  not 
believe  that  its  coverage  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  short-term  obligations  of 
less  than  1  year.  This  extended  cover- 
age provision  is  an  addition  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
bill.  The  extension  of  the  lET's  coverage 
to  short-term  obligation  of  less  than  a 
year  is  opposed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Tressury.  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Treasury  is  concerned  about  the 
administrative  problems  such  an  exten- 
sion would  have  in  addition  to  the  prob- 
lems it  might  cause  the  financing  of  le- 
gitimate business  and  personal  transac- 
tions. I  note,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance's  wording  accords  dis- 
cretionarv  authority  only  to  the  admin- 
istration, that  the  Treasury  has  indi- 
cated publicly  that  they  do  not  wish  this 
discretionary  authority  and  do  not  see 


how  they  could  effectively  use  it  even  If 
it  were  authorized,  and  that  the  expe- 
ditious passage  of  this  legislation  is 
required. 

Mr.  President,  accordingly,  I  urge  the 
President  not  to  invoke  this  authority 
even  if  contained  in  the  bill.  While  I  wUl 
support  the  extension  of  the  lET  this 
year  for  the  reasons  outlined,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  which  was  re- 
leased yesterday.  In  this  report  the  ma- 
JDrity  and  the  minority  joined  in  joint 
views  on  international  economic  Issues. 
These  joint  views  include  a  very  fine  sec- 
tion on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  In 
this  section  it  is  recognized  that  "mili- 
tary expenditures  overseas  constitute  the 
single  largest  adverse  contribution  that 
the  Government  makes  to  our  continuing 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  Such  ex- 
penditures totaled  $4.8  billion  annually 
in  1969  and  1970.  The  majority  and 
minority  then  recommend  that — 

As  a  major  adverse  element  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  U.S.  military  expenditures 
abroad  should  be  reduced. 

I  cite  this  fact  to  give  a  little  better 
perspective  on  the  debate  concerning  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  administration's  bal- 
ance-of-payments program  which  in- 
cludes the  extension  of  the  lET  will  like- 
wise include  increasingly  vigorous  steps 
to  reduce  U.S.  military  expenditures 
overseas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle reporting  the  opposition  of  business 
firms  to  the  extention  of  the  lET  to  cover 
short-term  transactions  which  appeared 
in  the  March  25,  1971,  Journal  of  Com- 
merce be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Many  Firms  Oppose  IET  Exp.^nsion 

(By  Ed  Tyngi 

Banks  and  some  international  corporations 
which  have  outstanding  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  short-term  loans,  credits  and  Invest- 
ments abroad  expressed  concern  yesterday 
over  a  possible  e.icten.slon  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  to  under  one-year  foreign 
Investments  But  they  said  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  excited  about  it  until  the  proposal 
gets  enacted  into  law  and  the  administra- 
tion uses  It. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  voted  on 
Tuesday  to  approve  a  proposal  by  Its  chair- 
man. Senator  Russell  Long,  D-La..  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  extend  the 
equalization  tax  to  Investments  of  less  than 
a  year's  maturity. 

WOfLD     BE     OPTIONAL 

The  proposal,  which  could  affect  perhaps 
$10  billion  of  bank  overseas  lending  and  In- 
vesting and  more  billions  of  corporate  money. 
It  was  noted,  was  optional  for  the  President, 
and  the  Nixon  Administration  has  already 
said  it  will  not  use  it  and  doesn't  want  it. 
But  even  If  because  of  a  bal.%nce  of  payments 
crisis  the  administration  did  impose  the  tax 
on  short-term  credits  or  investments,  the  tax 
would  be  difficult  to  administer  and  would 
depend  largely  upon  both  the  exact  word- 
ing of  the  law  as  finally  enacted  and  by 
Treasury  or  other  government  agency  Inter- 
pretation of  what  was  a  loan  and  what  was 
an  Investment  or  w^hether  loans  would  be 
considered  synonymous  with  investments. 

Sen.  Long's  Idea  was  to  provide  more  "am- 


munition" to  the  administration  to  cut  back 
the  US.  International  payments  deficit 
which,  on  an  official  settlements  basis,  now  Is 
at  a  new  record  of  around  $10  billion  yearly. 

Bankers  and  businessmen  Investing  inter- 
nationally agreed  that  the  Imposition  of  the 
equalization  tax  on  short-term  loans  and  In- 
vestments would  almost  Immediately  make 
further  loans  and  credits  prohibitively  costly 
and  force  the  repayment  of  loans  and  in- 
vestments of  a  short-term  character  already 
outstanding.  This  would  Impose  a  crisis  upon 
foreign  borrowers  and  up>on  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  U.S.  international  corporations.  Such 
cessation  of  further  short-term  lending  and 
investing  and  forced  repayment  at  maturity 
of  existing  loans  and  short-term  Investments 
would,  of  course,  bring  about  a  major  correc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  payments  deficit,  but  at  the 
expense  of  creating  a  possible  panic  abroad. 

If  short-term  loans  and  Investments  by 
international  corpor.itlons  were  to  be  taxed, 
the  corporations  could  not  do  as  they  are 
now  doing,  make  short-term  loans  and  in- 
vestments In  foreign  subsidiaries  during  a 
calendar  year  and  cause  them  to  be  repaid  by 
year-end  to  comply  with  the  direct  foreign 
investment  restraint  program.  For  example, 
m  the  final  quarter  of  last  ye.ir,  because  of 
repayments,  investments  made  directly 
abroad  In  foreign  enterprises  In  which  Amer- 
icans have  "significant  control"  fell  to  $410 
million  from  $711  million  in  the  third  quar- 
ter but  for  the  year  1970  as  a  whole  rose  to 
$:3,970  million  from  $3,070  million  in  1969, 
which  was  wlthlu  prescribed  limits. 

ADMINISTRATION     POSITION 

Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
ucied.  Treasury  Undersecretary  Paul  Volcker 
told  the  group  that  there  are  better  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  deficit  problem,  namely  by 
stimulating  the  national  economy  and  reduc- 
ing Inflation.  Senator  Long  has  said  that  he 
merely  wanted  to  give  the  administration 
power  to  deal  with  short-term  capital  flows. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  said  to 
be  drafting  the  bill  embodying  the  new  au- 
thority was  a  view  to  making  it  clear  that  the 
tax  will  not  apply  to  export-import  transac- 
tions or  commercial  paper  of  any  type 
through  which  vast  amounts  of  foreign 
transactions  are  financed  on  credit. 

Under  present  law  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  Impose  an  equalization  tax  of  up  to 
1.5  per  cent  on  Investment.s  abroad  of  more 
than  one  year  maturity,  although  the  tax 
actually  Imposed  is  only  half  that  amount. 
The  equalization  tax  law  expires  next  week 
and  the  House  already  has  voted  a  two-year 
extension,  with  no  authority  for  taxing  any 
investments  or  credits  of  less  than  a  year. 
Some  observers  believe  the  authority  to  tax 
short  term  investments  will  not  survive  in  a 
Senate-House  conference  on  the  equaliza- 
tion tax  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FTCER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill   <H.R.  5432  >   was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pa.s.sed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  the  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  J 
appointed  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  we  seem  to 
have  been  tied  up  in  a  luncheon  of  the 
Policy  Committee  on  the  Republican 
side,  which  my  distinguished  colleague 
heads,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1971,  which  was  passed  by  a  voice 
vote.  I  want  to  express  for  the  record 
my  opposition  to  that  bill,  and  I  think 
I  should  explain  that  opposition  for  the 
Record. 

In  1963,  when  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  was  passed,  I  was  authorized 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  was  then  a  member,  to  go 
abroad  and  confer  with  the  central 
bankers  concerning  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  I  went  to  the  central 
bankers  in  England,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Italy, 

While  I  was  there,  that  bill  was  passed, 
and  every  single  one  of  those  bankers, 
without  exception,  said  that  it  was  badly 
timed  and  that  it  would  not  work. 

The  purpose  of  it  at  that  time  was  to 
try  to  prevent  U.S.  capital  from  going 
abroad  on  a  temporary,  short-term  basis, 
in  order  to  correct  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  act  was  then  extended  during  the 
time  when  we  went  into  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  and  money  was  com- 
ing from  abroad.  So  obviously  we  were 
then  in  a  reverse  position,  but  still  the 
same  bill  was  passed. 

Now  our  interest  rates  are  going  down. 
We  are  again  in  a  position  where  capital 
may  be  sent  out  of  the  United  States, 
which  might  have  some  possible  effect 
on  the  short-term  balance  of  payments. 
But  our  investments  abroad  on  a  20- 
year  basis — longer  term  basis — have  cre- 
ated enormous  balance  of  payments  in 
our  favor — as  much  as  $3  billion  or  $4 
billion  a  year. 

It  seems  to  be  nonsensical  to  me  to 
condition  such  action  on  the  ground  that 
we  are  affecting  our  balance  of  pasmients, 
when  the  legislation  is  enacted  and  ex- 
tended under  all  different  kinds  of  eco- 
r  omic  conditions,  regardless  of  what  the 
real  balances  of  payments  are. 

So,  I  for  one,  having  fought  bitterly 
against  the  bill  'o  continue  that  policy, 
thinking  it  was  a  poor  piece  o'  legisla- 
tion, want  to  express  my  opposition — and 
strong  opposition —  to  its  passage  today.  I 
hope  the  House  will  take  a  longer  look 
at  it  than  the  Senate  did. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rele- 
vant parts  of  ".he  report  entitled  "The 
Dollar  Problem"  which  I  compiled  in  1933 
subsequent  to  my  discussions  with  Eng- 
lish, Swiss,  French,  and  Italian  bankers, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  Dollar  Problem 
A  report  on  a  factfinding  trip  to  England, 
Prance,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  from  July  22 
to    August    1,   1063,   by   Senator   Peter   H. 
Oomlnlck 

BACKGROUND 

with  many  others,  I  have  been  Increasingly 
disturbed  over  our  continuing  balance  of 
payments  deficits  and  the  continuing  losses 
In  our  gold  reserves. 

With  the  Invaluable  cooperation  and  con- 
sent of  the  chairman.  Senator  Robertson;  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Senator  Clark,  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  Senator 
Bennett;  I  arranged  through  the  State  De- 
partment and  through  some  personal  con- 
tacts to  discuss  the  problems  noted  above 
privately  and  informally  with  Treasury  at- 
taches, the  respective  Ambassadors,  some  pri- 
vate commercial  interests,  and  officers  of  the 
central  banks  In  England,  Prance,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  I  have  retained  In  my  file  the 
names  of  all  with  whom  discussions  were 
held,  and  will  be  glad  to  make  these  available 
to  any  member,  but  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  talks  and  this  report  it  would  be  In- 
appropriate to  list  them  here. 

At  the  outset,  It  might  be  helpful  to  set 
forth  the  dimension  of  the  problems  Involved. 
Under  the  executive  department's  policy  deci- 
sion Issued  In  1934  foreign  central  banks  may 
redeem  their  dollar  holdings  in  gold  held  in 
our  Treasury  at  a  rate  of  $35  per  ounce.  Ob- 
viously If  gold  In  the  world  market  Is  worth 
more  than  $35  per  ounce.  It  Is  advantageous 
to  redeem  dollars  In  gold.  In  the  following 
table  I  Is  a  list  of  the  gold  and  dollar  holdings 
of  various  countries  and  International  or- 
ganizations. As  of  the  end  of  March,  total 
potential  claims  against  our  gold  exceeded  $25 
billion.  Against  this  amount  we  then  had 
$3,883  billion  of  free  gold  reserves  over  and 
above  the  approximately  $12.5  billion  re- 
quired to  back  our  currency, 

TABLE    l.-FOREIGN    GOLD    AND    SHORT-TERM    DOLLAR 
HOLDINGS  AS  OF  MAR.  31.  1963 

|ln  millions  of  dollars! 


Gold 


Short- 
term 
dollar 
holdings 


Total 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark. 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece... 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switierland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Other -. 

Total 

Canada 

Latin  Anrterica 

Japan. 

Rest  of  world — 

Total  foreign 

countries 23,381 

International  and  regional. ..        2,  235 

Grand  total 25,616 


$484 

$305 

$789 

1,372 

183 

1.555 

31 

65 

96 

61 

79 

140 

2.709 

1,414 

4,123 

3.749 

2,475 

6.224 

77 

166 

243 

2,286 

1,099 

3,385 

1,581 

228 

1.809 

30 

130 

160 

476 

157 

633 

514 

190 

704 

181 

492 

673 

2,461 

812 

3.273 

140 

22 

162 

2,447 

2.193 

4.640 

322 

241 

563 

18.921 

10.251 

29, 172 

732 

3.137 

3.869 

1,153 

2.445 

3.598 

304 

2,233 

2.537 

2.271 

2.082 

4,353 

20. 148 
4,982 


43.  529 
7,217 


25,130 


50.746 


Source;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

As  of  June  30,  1963.  the  comparable  hold- 
ings of  gold  and  dollar  reserves  held  by 
foreign  countries  and  International  organiza- 
tions were  $25,896  billion  and  $25,825  billion, 
respectively,  and  our  free  gold  reserves  avail- 
able to  secure  the  foreign  dollar  holdings 
were  only  $3,459  billion. 

In  table  II  Is  a  schedule  showing  our  total 
gold  reserves  year  by  year  from  1950.  If  these 


losses  continue,  we  will  be  In  technical  bank- 
ruptcy within  2  to  3  years  or  be  forced  to 
lower  the  gold  backing  of  our  currency  which 
might  well  start  a  further  run  on  our  re- 
maining gold  supply. 

TABLE    II. -A    SCHEDULE    SHOWING    OUR    TOTAL    GOLD 
RESERVES  YEAR  BY  YEAR  FROM  1950 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Total 

gold 

stock 


Year: 

1950 $22  820 

1951 22,873 

1952 23.252 

1953 22,091 

1954 21,793 

1955 21.753 

1956   22.058 

1957... 22.857 

1958 20.582 

1959    - 19.507 

I960..   17.804 

1%1 16.947 

1962 - 16,057 

Month: 
1962: 

July 16. 182 

August 16,139 

September. 16.  Uil 

October 16,026 

November.. 16  014 

December 16,057 

1%3: 

January 15.974 

February 15,891 

March 15  946 

April 15,914 

May _. 15.854 

June          15,830 

July - --.-  15.667 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  August  1963,  p.  1168. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  author- 
ity to  suspend,  on  a  temporary  basis  only, 
the  statutory  25-percent  gold  reserve  back- 
ing our  currency.  This  would  certainly  b« 
considered  an  emergency  situation,  would 
undoubtedly  create  a  dollar  crisis,  and  would 
Immediately  trigger  legislative  action. 

During  calendar  1963  our  imbalance  of 
payments  have  been  running  at  a  deficit  an- 
nual rate  of  $3.2  billion  for  the  first  quarter 
and  $5.2  billion  for  the  second  quarter.  The 
situation  appears  to  be  somewhat  better  in 
the  third  quarter,  but  the  loss  continues  to 
be  very  serious. 

Despite  a  favorable  commercial  trade  bal- 
ance, our  Imbalance  of  payments  and  the 
consequent  gold  losses  continue,  and  can  be 
traced  to  four  fundamental  expenditures 
and  one  economic  factor:  (1)  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid;  (2)  military  aid;  (3)  tourism; 
(4)  capital  investments  In  foreign  securities; 
and  (5)  world  gold  consumption  exceeding 
gold  production.  Although  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  may  not  be  as  large  as  re- 
ported, as  statistically  It  Includes  short-term 
Investments  in  other  countries  but  not  for- 
eign short-term  Investments  here,  neverthe- 
less the  gold  losses  cannot  be  blinked  away, 
A  solution  must  be  found. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  stability 
of  the  value  of  our  doUar  is  In  the  hands  of 
our  creditors,  the  largest  of  these  being,  as 
shown  m  table  1,  Prance,  Italy,  West  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  timing  of  this  trip  was  determined 
by  the  President's  speech  and  proposed  cap- 
ital tax,  the  hearings  held  In  July  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Subcommittee,  and  Senate 
duties. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  vigorous  opposition  by  our  creditors 
to  any  devaluation  or  reevaluatlon  of  our 
dollar. 

(2)  Recognition  by  our  creditors  of  the 
urgent  need  to  correct  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits 

(3)  The  President's  proposed  tax  on  use 
of  our  capital  market  for  sale  of  foreign  se- 
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curltles  was  badly  timed,  badly  announced, 
and  Ineffective,  particularly  after  the  Cana- 
dian exemption  was  announced. 

(4)  The  Increase  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
rediscount  rate  Is  helpful,  but  probably  will 
not  cure  the  long-term  problem. 

(5)  An  Increase  In  long-term  interest  rates 
would  attract  foreign  capital  and  decrease 
gold  losses. 

(6)  A  revaluation  of  our  dollar  would 
disturb  Prance  and  Italy  more  than  Switzer- 
land and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  would  be 
matched  promptly  by  all  countries  except 
Switzerland.  The  latter  might  try  to  reduce 
Inflationary  forces  by  raising  the  proportion- 
ate vaJue  of  its  franc  by  about  5  percent. 

(7)  Balancing  of  our  national  budget  and 
a  dramatic  cut  in  foreign  economic  aid  would 
tend  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

(8)  Prance  shows  increasing  concern  over 
purchases  by  U.S.  citizens  oi  controlling  or 
substantial  Interests  In  key  Industries,  but 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  Invoke  stric- 
tures on  such  transactions. 

(9)  Svirltzerland  will  continue  to  "sterilize" 
dollar  deposits  from  out  of  the  country  so 
that  they  cannot  be  invested  In  the  coun- 
try. In  addition,  It  will  continue  to  charge 
the  depositor  instead  of  paying  Interest  on 
the  deposit.  Despite  these  steps,  dollar  de- 
p>oslts  are  Increasing. 

(10)  Gold  production  contlnties  to  fall  be- 
hind gold  consumption  and  gold  hoardings, 
and  the  pressures  on  raising  the  price  of 
gold  to  stimulate  gold  production  Increases 
each  year.  Any  closing  of  the  South  African 
gold  mines  for  commercial  or  political  rea- 
sons would  Institute  a  sharp  crisis  in  present 
currency  transactions. 

(11)  There  Is  growing  discussion  In  Europe 
of  the  need  to  adopt  a  universal  Common 
Market  reserve  currency  to  back  their  own 
Individual  currencies.  It  would  appear  that 
this  U  a  long-range  program  to  fit  Into  fur- 
ther political  Integration  of  the  European 
countries.  If  It  should  come  into  effect,  and 
this  Is  6tm  very  doubtful.  It  would  have  an 
enormous  Impact  on  international  trade  and 
the  currency  systems  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  the  free  world  not 
within  the  Conunon  Market. 

HECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Hearings  should  be  held  to  determine 
the  advisability  of  amending  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (the  section  setting 
up  the  25-percent  gold  backing  of  our 
currency ) .  These  hearings  would  assist  In 
publicizing  our  dilemma,  the  need  for  budget 
cuts,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
metallic  backing  of  our  currency,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  gold  ratio  now  in  the  law,  and 
"the  measures  used  by  other  countries  to 
stimulate  gold  production.  These  hearings 
should  be  held  Jointly  with  the  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  legislative  nwitters  dealing  with 
gold  production  and  the  measures  now  or  in 
the  future  needed  to  stimulate  such  pro- 
duction. 

(2)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  posi- 
tive legislative  steps  to  place  our  national 
budget  In  balance  In  order  to  reduce  pres- 
sures on  the  dollar.  These  stepe  could  take  a 
niunber  of  different  forms:  e.g.  (a)  a  joint 
effort  by  committees  to  tie  any  effective  tax 
cut  to  a  balanced  budget;  (b)  recommenda- 
tions for  a  Joint  budget  committee;  (c)  a 
series  of  statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  emphasize  the  problem  with  specific 
recommendations  In  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  flat  percentages;  (d)  hearings 
by  the  International  Finance  Subconamlttee 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  determine  more  exactly  recent 
changes  in  administration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  In  connection  with 
Senator  Javlts'  resolution  calling  for  an  In- 
ternational monetary  conference. 


tTNITZD   KZNGDOU 

South  Africa  produces  over  70  percent  of 
the  world  gold  supply  and  provides  legisla- 
tive Incentives  to  keep  production  profitable. 
Hence,  any  Increase  In  the  price  of  gold  by 
revaluation  of  the  dollar  would  further 
stimulate  production  and  enhance  the 
economy  of  that  area.  Palling  this,  there  Is 
a  good  possibility  that  the  price-cost  squeeze 
on  gold  now  In  effect  will  require  many  of 
the  South  African  mines  to  close  within  the 
next  5  or  10  years.  Since  world  consump- 
tion of  gold  for  monetary,  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  artistic  purposes,  completely 
excluding  the  hoarders,  substantially  exceed 
world  production  of  gold,  any  shutdown  of 
these  producers  or  a  substantial  proportion 
of  them  would  create  a  real  crisis  In  the 
London  gold  market  and  probably  would  re- 
sult In  further  runs  on  our  gold  reserves. 

The  United  Kingdom  currency  reserves  are 
held  m  the  approxlnfiate  proportion  of  90  per- 
cent gold  and  10  percent  dollars  This  repre- 
sents a  considerably  larger  ratio  of  gold  to 
dollars  than  Prance.  Belgium,  Sweden,  and 
West  Germany.  Hence,  a  revaluation  of  the 
dollar,  to  wnich  all  were  verbally  oppoeed. 
would  not  affect  the  United  Kingdom  as 
much  as  those  countries  holding  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  dollars.  If  any  revaluation  of  the 
dollar  should  take  place,  it  should  be  In  an 
amount  high  enough  to  reflect  changes  in 
prices  since  1935,  I.e..  double  the  present  price 
or  more,  as  this  would  give  a  stable  atmos- 
phere to  the  new  valuation  while  a  more 
modest  Increase  would  lead  to  further  In- 
stability with  people  of  most  countries  ex- 
pecting a  further  revaluation  In  the  next  few 
years. 

Financing  of  our  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cits through  the  sale  of  bonds  In  foreign 
currencies  provides  some  guariintee  against 
revaluation  of  the  dollar,  but  psychologically 
this  can  be  pushed  too  far  as  It  leads  some  to 
beUeve  that  such  revaluation  is  presently  be- 
ing contemplated. 

At  least  one  person  suggested  that  further 
consideration  be  given  to  Mooney's  theory  of 
establishment  of  universal  reserve  to  back  all 
free  world  currencies,  the  reserve  to  be 
managed  by  a  small  group  similar  to  the  ex- 
ecutive group  of  the  International  Monetary' 
Fund.  However,  there  are  problems  Involved 
In  the  creation  of  any  additional  Interna- 
tional credit  management  group 

Another  suggested  that  any  revaluation  In- 
clude Cutherbertson's  theory  of  arbitrarily 
apportioning  gains  and  losses  between  coun- 
tries holding  gold  and  dollar  reserves  to 
avoid  undue  Impact  ony  free  world  country 
which  has  held  a  large  proportion  of  dollars 
In  order  to  assist  the  United  States  In  Its 
effort  to  protect  our  free  gold,  and  several 
stat«d  that  Dr.  Jacques  Rueff's  theory  of  a 
return  to  the  gold  standard  would  unduly 
restrict  liquidity  and  cause  too  much  hard- 
ship to  be  practical.  A  majority  of  those 
contacted,  not  otherwise  committed  for 
political  reasons,  stated  that  the  President's 
capital  tax  program  has  doubtful  value  from 
the  U.S.  point  of  view  and  Is  harmful  to  the 
United  Kingdom's  effort  to  expand  Its  own 
economy.  General  approval  was  given  to  the 
raise  In  the  rediscount  rate. 

There  was  general  agreement  on  the 
premise  that  stability  of  the  dollar  and  the 
pound  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  psy- 
chological factors.  Hence,  balancing  of  our 
tiatlonal  budget  and  a  sharp  cut  In  foreign 
aid  as  one  method  to  reduce  expenditures 
would  evidence  our  determination  and  tend 
to  stabilize  the  dollar. 

The  United  Kingdom's  economy  appears 
to  be  Improving  slowly.  There  Is  no  Imme- 
diate crisis  In  the  pound  and  although  the 
United  Kingdom  currency  reserves  appear 
somewhat  low  for  financing  her  total  trade, 
they  are  probably  adequate  for  the  moment, 
and  are  well  balanced  to  avoid  problems  In 
the  event  we  must  revaluate  the  dollar.  Since 


trade  Is  so  important,  the  Ideological  prob- 
lems connected  with  trading  with  the  Com- 
munists are  dismissed  as  unrealistic,  and  In 
1962  the  United  Kingdom  had  an  imbalance 
of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  of  £98  million. 
The  chance  of  changing  this  attitude  at  this 
time  appears  unlikely  with  existing  poliUcal 
and  domestic  pressures  within  England. 

rBANCE 

Prance  has  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  in  our  dollar  and  gold  problems  to  a 
great  degree,  even  though  she  has  been  un- 
willing to  purchase  our  short-term  obliga- 
tions repayable  in  French  francs,  anu  despite 
the  political  disagreements  between  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  and  President  Kennedy,  She 
has  Informally  agreed  to  hold  gold  purchases 
to  $30  million  per  month,  but  this  eventually 
placed  her  In  a  position  where  the  ratio  of 
her  own  gold  reserves  was  falling  while  dollar 
reserves  Increased.  In  addition,  France  has 
been  prepaying  the  loans  she  received  In 
1945  and  1949,  part  of  these  being  loans  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  part  through  the 
World  Bank.  These  prepayments  have  sub- 
stantially helped  offset  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  This  In  time  will  reduce  the 
cushion  which  we  have  been  using  to  balance 
our  payments. 

France's  gold  reserves  had  fallen  below  67 
percent  of  her  total  reserves  as  of  July  1, 
1963,  the  lowest  ratio  of  any  country  except 
West  Germany.  To  change  this  trend  she  has 
recently  negotiated  the  purchase  from  the 
United  States  of  an  additional  J112  million 
of  gold.  As  of  August  1,  1963.  her  reserves  had 
been  strengthened  to  the  proportion  of  about 
70  percent  gold  with  the  balance  in  dollars. 
There  were  some  Indications  that  the  per- 
centage of  gold  reserves  would  be  Increased 
to  a  73-percent  level  as  a  slight  hedge  against 
a  dollar  crisis. 

At  the  present  moment,  France  h.is  only 
$700  million  of  external  debts,  all  owed  to 
the  United  States,  and  barring  unforeseen 
circumstances,  It  will  continue  to  prepay  this 
amount.  Based  on  recent  experience,  the  pre- 
payments of  these  debts,  plus  regular  amor- 
tization payments  should  eliminate  the  ex- 
ternal debt  within  the  next  3  years. 

Although  Prance  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
concerned  over  U.S.  Investments  In  key  in- 
dustries In  Prance,  she  does  not  believe  that 
the  President's  capital  tax  program  was 
timely  or  strong  enough  and  she  feels  that 
the  United  States  will  have  to  impose  ex- 
change controls.  She  heartily  approves  of  the 
raise  In  the  short-term  rediscount  rate.  In 
a  banking  sense.  Prance  does  not  care  to  dls- 
tln^lsh  t>etween  private  Investment  and 
governmental  funds,  and  feels  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  control  both  avenues  of  fi- 
nancing at  all  times.  In  addition.  It  was 
stated  that  a  sharp  cut  in  foreign  aid  Im- 
posed by  Congress  would  Increase  faith  In 
our  determination  to  protect  the  dollar  and 
would  theireby  stabilize  Its  value,  even  though 
some  countries  might  object. 

As  In  London,  great  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  psychological  factors  Involved  In  cur- 
rency transactions  and  the  need  to  reafBrm 
faith  In  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  As  a  result, 
considerable  reluctance  to  discuss  possible 
reevaluatlon  was  evident.  Dr.  Jacques  Rueff's 
theories  of  stnblllzlne  currencies  by  a  return 
to  the  gold  standard  were  well  known  and 
dismissed  as  Impractical  and  Incorrect,  and 
the  problem  of  decreasing  gold  production 
was  recognized  but  treated  as  relatively  un- 
important. 

A  revaluation  of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  1963 
prices  («75  to  $78  per  ounce)  would  have  an 
adverse  political  effect  on  Prance  as  It  would 
result  m  penalizing  one  of  the  few  countries 
that  has  been  trying  to  assist  us  In  our  gold 
loss  problems  by  retaining  dollar  reserves. 
Obviously  the  penalty  term  Is  not  realistic 
as  It  would  merelv  Involve  loss  of  potential 
profit;  not  loss  itself.  In  addition,  two  theo- 
ries were  expreeeed  as  to  the  possible  effect  of 
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reevaluatlon  on  the  gold  hoardings  In  France, 
which  are  considered  large,  although  no  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  involved  was  given.  If 
It  resulted  In  a  reentry  of  the  hoarded  gold 
into  the  market,  thus  assisting  In  stabilizing 
the  supply  and  demand  for  gold.  It  would  also 
create  strong  inflationary  pressures  which  are 
already  In  evidence  and  against  which  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  Is  fighting.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hoarders  might  feel  that  this  was  only 
the  first  step  In  the  rise  of  the  price  of  gold 
and  continue  to  hoard  gold  against  future 
price  increases.  In  the  former  event,  the  ad- 
ditional gold  would  create  Inflationary  prob- 
lems, and  In  the  latter  event.  It  would  fall  to 
stimulate  the  needed  gold  supplies.  It  seemed 
evident  that  both  theories  were  advanced  to 
discourage  any  further  talk  on  revaluation 
and  to  emphasize  the  basic  belief  In  the  In- 
tegrity of  a  managed  currency  with  no  metal- 
lic backing,  despite  the  historical  record  of 
the  catastrophles  which  this  created  In  rela- 
tively recent  French  and  German  history. 

Prance's  economy  Is  growing  rapidly  and 
despite  strenuous  effort  by  the  Government 
inflationary  pressures  are  strong.  Defense 
budget  expenses  are  still  high  despite  the 
end  of  the  Algerian  affairs,  because  of  the 
emphasis  on  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  !s  doubtful  whether  France  will  Join 
any  nuclear  test  ban.  as  President  de 
OsuUe's  concept  of  history  places  France  as 
the  defender  of  Europe,  and  he  Is  unwilling 
to  turn  that  role  over  to  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Communists  poll  a  large  num- 
ber of  votes,  our  Embassy  personnel  feel 
that  their  actual  power  is  not  strong.  This  Is 
based  on  the  theory  that  large  numbers  of 
dissatisfied  French  traditionally  vote  for  the 
party  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  ballot  and 
this  position  has  been  preempted  by  the 
Communists.  Hence,  the  vote  Is  large,  al- 
though the  number  of  card-carrying  Com- 
munists may  be  small. 

SWITZEaLAND 

The  Swiss  commercial  banking  system  Is, 
of  course,  worldwide  In  renown  and  In  op- 
eration. There  Is  little  doubt  that  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  Swiss  franc  Is  more 
stable  than  any  other  currency  and,  con- 
sequently, whenever  there  Is  a  ripple  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  stability  of  the  dollar  or 
any  European  currency,  the  Swiss  banks 
receive  an  Inflow  of  capital.  This  has  created 
problems  for  the  Swiss  economy,  as  well  as 
many  beneflts.  For  2V4  years  Inflation  of 
about  3  percent  has  been  occurring  In  Swit- 
zerland, and  It  has  worried  many  of  the 
commercial  and  political  leaders.  Debits  a 
continuing  commercial  trade  deficit  the 
overall  balance  of  payments  Is  favorable 
because  of  the  large  Inflow  of  foreign  capital. 
This  foreign  capital  In  turn  Increases  the  In- 
flationary pressures  and  hence  the  Swiss 
have  taken  measures  to  curtail  Its  scope. 
For  some  time  regulations  have  been  In  ef- 
fect requiring  a  foreign  depositor  to  pay  the 
Swiss  banks  for  deposits  made  and  all  such 
deposits  are  "sterilized"  (I.e.,  may  not  be 
used  for  any  investment  In  Switzerland) .  On 
the  very  day  of  the  announcement  of  Presi- 
dent Keimedy's  possible  exemption  of  Can- 
ada from  our  capital  tax,  $3  million  were 
deposited  from  the  United  States. 

The  Swiss  Central  Bank  holds  reserves  in 
an  approximate  proportion  of  96  percent 
gold  to  4  percent  dollars,  and  the  overall 
holdings  In  Switzerland  are  closer  to  110 
percent  gold.  This  In  turn  has  created  some 
UqiUdlty  problems  for  Switzerland,  although 
no  concerted  drive  is  In  process  to  Increase 
dollar  holdings.  The  Swiss  have  purchased 
tJB.  bonds  payable  In  Swiss  franca  rather 
than  dollars  In  order  to  assist  us  in  flnanclng 
our  balance-of-payment  deficit  without 
creating  more  pressure  on  our  gold  reserves, 
»nd  Is  willing  to  repeat  the  process.  It  was 
clearly  Indicated  that  this  was  not  a  con- 
tinuing offer  In  terms  of  time  and  that  while 
the  process  might  help  us  over  the  short- 


term  bump,  it  would  not  clear  the  long-term 
bump. 

My  attention  was  called  to  a  portion  of  a 
book  written  by  Dr.  Lary,  of  Princeton,  dis- 
cussing foreign  trade  problems  and  indicat- 
ing that  our  statistical  system  of  computing 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  was  Inac- 
curate. Apparently  the  Treasury  Includes  In 
Its  computation  all  short-term  outflows  of 
capital,  but  does  not  offset  this  with  the 
corresponding  short-term  capital  inflows 
which  In  1962  were  estimated  to  equal  $1.2 
billion.  Although  this  Is  an  Interesting  fact, 
the  critical  balance-of-payments  figure  Is 
never  less  than  the  amount  of  our  gold 
outflow,  which  In  1962  equaled  9833  million 
and  Is  presently  running  higher  than  that 
on  an  annual  rate  basis. 

Revaluation  of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  gold 
would,  of  course,  substantially  increase 
Switzerland's  credit  base  because  of  the  very 
high  amount  of  gold  In  Its  currency  reserves. 
However,  the  inflationary  pressures  which 
this  would  create  were  believed  to  be  far 
more  dangerous.  Therefore,  the  Swiss  Join 
the  English  and  the  French  In  recommend- 
ing against  It.  If  revaluation  should  occur, 
it  Is  probable  that  all  other  countries  except 
Switzerland  would  revaluate  their  own  cur- 
rency to  maintain  present  proportionate 
values.  Switzerland,  to  reduce  infiatlonary 
pressures,  might  set  Its  franc  3  to  5  percent 
higher  than  present  comparative  values. 

Once  again,  psychological  values  In  cur- 
rency stabilization  were  emphasized.  All  em- 
phasized that  President  Kennedy's  proposed 
capital  tax  was  too  little,  too  late,  and  prob- 
ably would  act  adversely  to  the  NATO  econ- 
omy, particularly  with  the  Canadian  exemp- 
tion and  similar  concessions  which  would 
be  given  to  Japan,  and  all  endorsed  the  raise 
In  the  rediscount  rate.  It  was  felt  that  a 
sharp  cut  In  foreign  aid  by  Congress  would 
strengthen  belief  In  the  stability  of  the  dol- 
lar and  that  some  additional  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  military  assistance  should  be 
absorbed  by  the  countries  assisted  and  their 
neighbors. 

Additional  suggestions  for  balancing  our 
payments  ranged  from  subsidizing  Interest 
rates  In  the  United  States  for  foreign  In- 
vestors and  depositors,  to  Imposition  of  ex- 
change controls  on  capital  Investments 
abroad,  although  most  were  aware  of  the 
difficulties  Involved  In  enacting  any  such 
proposals.  Once  again  sharp  questions  were 
asked  about  the  need  for  continuing  a  na- 
tionally imbalanced  budget  and  reference 
was  made  to  the  Increase  In  our  own  gold 
reserves  In  1956  and  1957  when  the  national 
budget  was  balanced  or  In  slight  surplus. 

rrAiT 

Italy  has  been  growing  economically  very 
rapidly  and  this  has  put  substantial  pressure 
on  wages  and  prices.  The  growth  rate  has 
been  somewhat  slowed  recently  but  It  Is  still 
progressing  rapidly. 

The  Italian  lira,  like  the  French  franc.  Is 
completely  controlled  by  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Bonk,  and  Its  value  can  be  set  at 
any  level  by  his  own  decision  and  order.  Al- 
though n.S.  Investments  In  Italy  have  been 
received  somewhat  more  cordlaJly  than  In 
France,  the  some  fear  of  loss  of  control  over 
key  Industries  was  expressed.  No  Indication, 
however,  was  given  that  any  direct  restric- 
tive measures  would  be  Imposed  and  the 
probability  of  this  happening  Is  small  be- 
cause of  the  overall  need  for  capital  Invest- 
ments for  Industrial  and  ccnnmerclal  growth. 

Since  the  lira,  like  the  other  European 
currencies,  Is  keyed  In  value  to  the  dollar,  any 
discussion  of  revaluing  the  dollar  raises  great 
concern.  Italy's  central  reserves  are  appor- 
tioned approximately  78  percent  gold  and  22 
percent  dollars.  Total  reserves  are  not  high 
in  terms  of  their  foreign  trade,  but  appear 
adequate.  It  was  stated  strongly  that  revalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  wotild  be  taken  by  the 
Communists  In  Italy  as  a  sign  of  Western 


economic  weakness  and  would  substantially 
Increase  their  power  at  the  polls  In  the  next 
election.  Since  they  polled  25  percent  of  the 
total  vote  In  this  spring's  election,  this  could 
be  very  serious.  In  addition,  the  relative  low 
proportion  of  gold  to  dollars  would  mean  a 
loss  of  potential  profit  and  the  Italians  are 
no  happier  over  this  than  were  the  French. 
The  attitude  toward  currency  stabilization 
measures  followed  that  of  the  otho*  coun- 
tries. It  was  felt  that  the  proposed  capital 
tax  was  too  late  and  largely  Ineffective,  that 
the  rediscount  raise  was  helpful,  that  the 
national  budget  must  be  balanced  to  stop 
our  continuing  gold  losses,  and  that  a  cut  In 
foreign  aid  funds  would  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  Considerable  skepticism  was  ex- 
pressed about  the  need  for  any  gold  backing 
of  the  dollar  and  Interest  In  a  universal  cur- 
rency reserve  managed  by  the  central  bankers 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  expressed. 
Examples  of  the  disasters  Into  which  man- 
aged currencies  have  historically  fallen  were 
brushed  aside  on  the  basis  of  the  Integrity 
of  the  existing  heads  of  the  central  banks,  al- 
though no  one  undertook  to  guarantee  either 
their  longevity  or  tenure. 

StTMUART 

It  seems  apparent  that  there  ore  a  number 
of  extremely  serious  problems  which  should 
be  studied  and  acted  upon  before  potential 
disaster  becomes  actual.  The  &nt  involve* 
the  very  fundamental  question  of  whether 
gold  Is  needed  to  back  a  stable  currency.  If 
It  Is,  then  we  should  so  state  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  take  steps  to  stc^  our  gold  loeaee, 
and  find  a  means  to  stimulate  gold  produc- 
tion particularly  in  the  United  States.  If  It 
Is  not,  then  we  should  take  succeaslve  steps 
to  lower  or  eliminate  the  required  gold  back- 
ing of  our  currency  bo  that  we  con  avoid  a 
crisis  which  looms  ahead  and  which  Is  ap- 
proaching ever  more  rapidly  with  our  ever  In- 
creasing Imbalance  In  payments.  The  second 
is  to  publicize  the  need  for  balancing  our  na- 
tional budget. 

This  report  should  not  close  without  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  the  Embassy  staff 
members  who  arranged  many  of  the  meetings 
and  schedules  and  to  the  hefuls  of  the  cen- 
tral bonks  who  spoke  freely  and  frankly.  As 
I  have  stated  to  many  of  the  people  Involved 
that  our  conversations  were  not  for  public 
record,  but  for  my  own  information  and  that 
of  committee  members.  I  have  not  attributed 
any  opinion,  fact,  or  conclusion  to  any  par- 
ticular individual. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Peter  H.  Don ikick. 

U.S.  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  we  face  a 
rather  odd  situation.  I  want  to  introduce 
a  bill,  and  the  Senate  is  about  to  go  out. 
The  time  has  not  yet  expired  under  the 
germaneness  rule.  These  are  peculiar 
circumstances. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident will  the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  FOR  ADDITIONAL  PERIOD 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  ORDER 
FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
FULBRIOHT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  again  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  that  period  for 
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the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  distingmshed  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
following  which  there  be  another  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  Javits  when 
he  introduced  S.  1422  are  printed  In  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSNESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  again  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 


QUESTION  TIME  ON  LAOS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  speak  today  about 
Laos  and  the  recent  South  Vietnamese 
venture  there.  It  will  be  charged  that  I 
am  gloating  at  a  South  Vietnamese  dis- 
aster— that  I  enjoy  being  able  to  speak 
in  tones  of  "I  told  you  so." 

Were  I  to  remain  silent,  however,  I 
would  be  partner  to  what  is  either  a  mas- 
sive deception  of  the  American  people, 
or  what  is  a  massive  mis  judgment  on  the 
part  of  our  political  or  military  leaders. 

Silence  under  these  conditions  does 
not  serve  a  free  Government. 

Silence  when  we  are  being  told  that 
the  Laos  operation  "went  according  to 
plan" — when  I  know  it  did  not  go  accord- 
ing to  plan — would  make  me  party  to 
deception  or  would  imply  an  acceptance 
of  the  administration's  misjudgment. 

Shoiild  I  remain  silent  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  states  with  apparent 
astonishment  that: 

The  Invasion  of  Laos  was  cut  short  be- 
cause of  "the  tremendously  vicious  and  vio- 
lent reaction  on  the  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese? 

From  the  beginning  the  South  Viet- 
namese operation  in  Laos  has  been  a 


most  peculiar  affair.  It  has  been  con- 
ducted in  great  secrecy  with  reporters 
denied  the  means  to  provide  an  accurate 
account  of  what  has  transpired. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  described  the  operation  as 
"successful."  In  his  view  the  only  thing 
that  went  wrong  was  that  almost  every- 
one reporting  the  operation  "was  itching 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  lose."  When 
the  highest  ranking  ofQcer  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  is  so  misled 
by  his  predilections,  there  is  occasion  for 
some  public  alarm. 

The  objectives  of  the  Laotian  operation 
have  shifted  with  the  weather;  the  re- 
sults achieved  have  been  measured  by  the 
Vice  President  as  an  "orderly  retreat,"  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  as  "suc- 
cessful," and  by  the  administration  gen- 
erally as  having  gone  according  to  plan. 

On  February  9,  shortly  after  the  opera- 
tion began,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  briefed  in  a  top  secret  ex- 
ecutive session  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
accompanied  by  Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt, 
Jr..  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

At  that  briefing  most  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ex- 
pressed profound  doubt  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  operation  and  the  reliability 
of  the  intelligence  upon  which  it  was 
based.  A  number  of  statements  were 
made  about  the  objectives  of  the  opera- 
tion. I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
whether  the  transcript  of  that  briefing 
can  be  declassified.  Since  the  operation 
in  Laos  has  ended,  I  see  no  justification 
for  continuing  to  keep  the  briefing 
classified. 

Much  of  the  fiavor  of  the  Laos  opera- 
tion is  found  in  a  column  by  Richard 
Wilson  In  the  Evening  Star  of  February 
12th  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Determined  To  See  Laos  Move 

Succeed 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

If  the  optimum  objective  of  the  current 
operation  In  Laos  la  achieved,  major  Com- 
munist offensives  probably  cannot  be  carried 
on  In  Vietnam  In  1972. 

The  planned  withdrawal  of  all  American 
combat  forces  can  thus  be  completed  and 
President  Nixon  can  go  Into  the  1972  election 
period  with  confidence  that  the  American 
people  will  credit  him  with  having  come 
close  enough  to  his  firm  pledge  to  end  the 
war. 

This  Is  the  hope,  and,  In  fact,  it  Is  the 
President's  expectation.  It  probably  will  not 
be  known  with  any  certainty  until  May  If 
the  operation  succeeds  or  falls.  Unless,  that 
Is.  the  Communist  side  Is  able  to  envelope 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  In  a  reception 
of  the  Dlen  Blen  Phu  siege  which  ended 
French  public  support  of  the  war  In  Indo- 
china. 

This  is  not  expected.  The  President  does 
not  believe  that  the  Communist  s'de  has 
the  capability  of  doing  that.  He  believes  that 
North  Vietnam's  capability  Is  now  being  as 
badly  overestimated  as  It  was  underestimated 
In  the  1964-65  period. 

But,  win  or  lose  In  Laos,  one  conclusion 
emerges  from  the  President's  decision.  What- 
ever the  political  consequences,  he  Intends  to 


complete  the  withdrawal  In  Vietnam  only 
when  he  Is  assured  that  he  Is  leaving  behind 
a  South  Vietnamese  military  force  equal  to 
maintaining  the  Integrity  and  Independence 
of  South  Vietnam. 

His  strategy  Is  based  upon  blocking  the 
supplies  which  have  been  coming  into  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  In  the  largest  volume  of  any  period  dur- 
ing the  war  to  sustain  a  new  Communist 
offensive  timed  to  the  Vietnamese  elections, 
and  during  next  February  and  March  when 
the  American  withdrawal  will  be  at  Its  most 
critical  point. 

Supplies  which  are  now  kept  north  of 
Route  9  by  the  current  operation  will  have 
to  remain  there  during  the  rainy  season  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  moved,  and  possibly 
through  the  end  of  1972. 

By  that  time,  it  is  calculated,  the  inde- 
pendent strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  will  have  reached  the  point 
where  their  defeat  by  North  Vietnam  is  out 
of  the  question. 

When  one  listens  to  an  explanation  of  the 
President's  strategy  and  grasps  its  potential- 
ly decisive  and  paralyzing  effect  on  future 
Communist  operations  in  the  critical  areas 
of  Indochina  for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  the 
conclusion  presents  itself  that  it  caanot  be 
permitted  to  fall. 

Once  the  courageous  decision  has  been 
made  to  do  what  has  always  been  the  logical 
thing — cut  off  Communist  supplies  so  they 
cannot  fight — there  probably  can  be  no  back- 
ing away.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
supported  by  American  air  power,  cannot  ac- 
complish the  objective  their  failure  would 
be  cat£kStrophic. 

It  would  be  a  different  version  of  Dien  Blen 
Phu;  and,  so.  taking  into  account  the  Presi- 
dent's present  frame  of  mind.  It  can  be  sur- 
mised that  he  will  think  long  before  he  lets 
lack  of  American  Involvement  bring  on  such 
a  catastrophic  failure. 

The  presidential  frame  of  mind  Is  thus  of 
critical  Importance.  He  said  to  his  advisers 
that  there  were  18  reasons  for  the  operations 
against  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and  only  one 
against  It — the  reaction  of  American  public 
and  congressional  opinion.  That  single  rea- 
son was  easy  for  him  to  overcome.  He  had 
done  so  before  when  opponents  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  Inside  the  administration 
warned  him  of  casualltles  rising  to  1.000  per 
week  and  a  domestic  explosion.  Casualltles 
did  not  prove  to  be  anywhere  near  1,000  a 
week  and  the  domestic  explosion  was  finally 
contained.  The  ultimate  result  gained  six 
months'  time.  The  port  at  Sohanoukville. 
through  which  most  of  the  Communist  sup- 
plies had  been  coming,  remained  closed. 

That  left  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  as  the 
only  route  of  supply  and  now  the  objective 
Is  to  close  that  route  at  least  for  a  year.  If 
successful,  neither  stepped  up  Russian  or 
Chinese  support  would  be  of  much  use  to 
Hanoi.  It  could  not  move  the  added  supplies 
to  the  centers  of  military  operations. 

Thus,  what  Is  going  on  laow  Is  undoubtedly 
the  most  critical  operation  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  widens  the  war,  of  course.  Semantics 
to  the  contrary  are  a  political  justification 
for  a  bold  military  operation. 

The  attitude  at  the  White  House  on  hints 
that.  If  successful  in  the  initial  stages,  the 
South  Vietnamese  might  move  into  North 
Vietnam  is  Interesting.  There  Is  no  law  oJ 
nature  that  a  country  whch  has  been  In- 
vaded cannot  Invade  back.  But  that  is  not 
a  planned  part  of  the  current  operations. 

North  Vietnam  can  react.  The  forces  posi- 
tioned north  of  the  DMZ  could  attack.  At- 
tention could  be  diverted  by  new  offensive 
operations  In  Laos.  Least  likely  of  all.  North 
Vietnam  could  pull  Its  unsupplied  forces 
back  Into  the  North. 

The  coming  weeks  are  extremely  critical 
in  the  development  of  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policy. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  column,  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  informa- 
tion without  doubt  was  based  upon  White 
House  sources  or,  to  be  specific,  a  brief- 
ing by  Mr.  Kissinger,  was  most  positive 
in  describing  the  strategy  of  the  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Wilson  said,  for  example: 

When  one  listens  to  an  explanation  of  the 
President's  strategy  and  grasps  its  poten- 
tially decisive  and  paralyzing  effect  on  future 
Communist  operations  In  the  critical  areas 
of  Indochina  for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  the 
conclusion  presents  itself  that  it  cannot  be 
permitted  to  fail. 

The  strategy  is  ba.se d  on  blocking  the  sup- 
plies which  liave  t>€en  coming  Into  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  on  the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh 
Trail  If  the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  sup- 
ported by  American  air  power,  cannot  accom- 
plish the  objective,  their  failure  would  be 
catastrophic- 
Mr.  Wilson  writes  that  the  President 
"said  to  his  advisers  tliat  there  were  18 
reasons  for  the  operations  against  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  and  only  one  against  it — 
the  reaction  of  American  public  and  con- 
gressional opinion.  That  single  reason 
was  easy  for  him  to  overcome.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  President,  criticism  of  the  Laotian 
move  has  been  muted.  Indeed,  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  delayed 
scheduling  a  series  of  heai-ings  on  "How 
to  End  the  War"  because  we  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  that  might  remotely  be 
construed  as  a  cause  for  failure  of  an 
operation  already  underway  but  about 
which  we  all  had  most  serious  and  pro- 
found doubts. 

The  time  has  now  come,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  those  of  us  who  have  special  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  field  to  comment 
upon  the  latest  developments  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  difference  between  the  promise  of 
what  the  Laotian  venture  would  do,  and 
what  in  fact  it  accomplished,  is  another 
example  of  the  profound  lack  of  wis- 
dom and  judgment  in  the  affairs  of  Indo- 
china. 

The  last  three  Presidents  have  some- 
how misjudged  the  situation  in  Indo- 
china. Before  them,  President  Roosevelt 
duiine:  World  War  11  perceived  that  co- 
lonialism was  at  an  end  in  Indochina. 
The  French  and  Dutch  and  the  British 
came  more  slowly  to  that  perception — a 
perception  sharpened  sometimes  by  mil- 
itary disaster,  as  with  the  French  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu. 

The  United  States,  motivated  by  the 
internationalism  of  the  United  Nations, 
cloaked  with  righteous  assurance  stem- 
ming from  our  puritan  ethic  and  mis- 
sionary zeal,  and  with  the  mantle  of 
world  leadership,  has  been  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  practical  limits  to  its  foreign 
policy. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  our  leaders,  reflect- 
ing these  high  motivations,  have  been 
unwitting  victims  of  faulty  intelligence 
and  their  own  commendable  desire  to  do 
good  as  they  perceive  good— free  elec- 
tions, private  enterprise,  and  all  that. 
R«lying  on  special  information  and  In- 
tellectual expertise  presumably  only 
avaUable  to  Presidents  and  others  who 
rely  on  captured  enemy  documents,  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  in  Asian  countries,  and 
the  advice  of  friendly  heads  of  Asian 
states,  our  Indochina  venture  has  been 
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characterized  by  failure  after  failure  in 
intelligence  and  judgment. 

It  is  time  that  we  asked  why.  "Why 
have  our  best  military  leaders  and  our 
most  highly  educated  political  and  so- 
cial scientists  been  so  often  wrong? 

Administration  ofiacials,  whether  po- 
litical, bureaucratic,  or  military,  are  not 
evil  men  who  have,  like  Rasputin,  led  this 
Nation  from  one  disaster  to  another  in 
Indochina.  They  have  failed  because  they 
have  not  understood  a  fundamental  hu- 
man trait. 

It  is  the  trait,  to  use  the  colloquial  ex- 
pression, of  not  telling  it  how  it  is,  but 
telling  it  how  one  wants  it  to  be.  No  one 
is  immune  to  this  trait. 

■What  Ambassador  or  military  leader 
in  the  field  will  confess  to  the  President 
that  he  cannot  "hack  it"?  When  a  Pres- 
ident asks  for  an  honest-to-God  report 
on  how  things  are  going  in  the  field, 
what  sergeant  will  say  that  morale  In 
his  platoon  is  bad?  "What  captain  will 
say  that  his  company  cannot  handle  the 
.situation?  What  general  will  report 
problems  that  he  cannot  overcome? 

I  have  been  criticized  for  not  going  to 
Vietnam  so  I  could  see  it  "like  it  is." 
While  I  hope  I  could  have  withstood  the 
brainwashing  to  which  Secretary  Rom- 
ney  was  allegedly  subjected,  the  Question 
is  where  among  our  military  or  political 
figures  in  the  field  might  I  have  found 
someone  who,  if  he  had  doubts  about 
what  he  was  about,  would  say  so?  How 
could  he  speak  out  in  criticism  of  his 
own  efforts?  How  could  he  criticize  his 
own  operation  or  his  own  Commander 
in  Chief? 

Fortunately,  over  the  nearly  200  years 
of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  a  free  press 
with  all  its  shortcomings  has  provided 
Government  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  an  element  of  third- 
party  judgment.  The  press  does  look  and 
criticize  Government  from  outside.  With 
time  and  some  research,  I  beUeve  one 
could  show  that  the  press  generally  has 
more  often  been  right  in  its  reporting  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Vietnam  than 
our  officials.  Mr.  Halberstam  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  more  nearly  right  about 
American  involvement  there  in  1963 
than  President  Kennedy.  I  suggest  that 
present  press  reports  from  the  Laotian 
front — even  Inhibited  as  they  have 
been — will  provide  the  officials  of  this 
Government  and  the  public  with  more 
reliable  information  than  we  will  receive 
from  official  sources.  What  President, 
Ambassador,  general.  Presidential  ad- 
viser. Secretary  of  State  or  Defense,  will 
while  in  office,  confess  a  failure  of  in- 
telligence or  judgment?  Is  it  possible 
that  in  nearly  10  years  of  involvement  in 
Vietnam  that  there  have  been  no  failures 
of  pohcy,  intelligence,  or  judgment?  I 
can  recall  no  one  of  rank  who  has  so 
confessed. 

Some  may  think  this  sad;  but  with  the 
propensity  that  most  people  have — in- 
cluding myself,  I  may  say — the  propen- 
sity to  want  to  see  and  hear  things  like 
we  want  them  to  be  is  common  to  us  all. 
If  we  recognize  this  fact,  then  we  know 
that  a  free  and  critical  press  is  essential 
not  only  to  freedom,  but  to  the  exercise 
of  judgment  based  on  facts,  not  fancy. 


In  that  connection,  I  wish  publicly  to 
congratulate  CBS  on  the  quality  of  its 
recent  commentary  called  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  It  is  a  good  example, 
in  my  opinion,  of  a  discriminating  pres- 
entation of  the  facts.  Most  of  those 
facts  have  been  developed  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  speeches  and  pub- 
lished in  books  and  are  based  upon  of- 
ficial Government  documents.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  principal 
thrust  of  that  commentary  was  entirely 
justified.  I  have  regretted  the  criticism 
to  which  that  organization  tms  been  sub- 
jected by  members  of  the  administration. 

The  "light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel" 
cliche  has  apparently  affected  this  ad- 
ministration, just  as  it  did  the  previous 
administration. 

It  is  time  to  ask  why  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  promise  and  fact;  it  is 
time  to  heed  the  administration's  own 
admonition  to  the  American  people — "to 
watch  what  we  do."  and,  by  implication, 
ignore  wliat  we  say. 

I  do  think  that  the  administration 
owes  the  American  people  a  more  accu- 
rate accounting  than  has  been  given  to 
date.  In  Britain,  there  is  a  tradition 
known  as  question  time  when  members 
of  the  government  are  questioned  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
members  of  Parliament.  Perhaps  we 
might  emulate  our  British  cousins  m.  a 
less  formal  way  by  asking  the  adminis- 
tration to  reply,  in  clear  and  unequivocal 
language,  to  the  following  questions: 

One,  was  the  concept  of  the  operation 
in  Laos  to  proceed  in  and  beyond  Tche- 
pone  and  to  establish  blocking  positions 
on  the  main  intersections  of  routes  91, 
11.  92,  and  23? 

Two,  was  it  hoped  that  the  operation 
would  prevent  the  flow  of  supplies  south 
through  the  remaider  of  the  dry  period 
by  maintaining  these  blocking  points 
while  the  good  weather  periods  lasted; 
that  is,  until  May  1? 

Three,  was  it  believed  that  the  enemy 
had  no  capability  for  providing  major 
reinforcements  to  threaten  seriously  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  in  Laos  and 
that  consequently  no  major  threat  would 
develop  to  the  operation? 

Four,  was  it  planned  that  South  Viet- 
namese forces  would  be  in  the  Tchepone 
area  within  the  first  weeks  of  the  oper- 
ation and  would  then  fan  out  and  estab- 
lish blocking  positions  which  would  be 
suppUed,  re-equipped  and  maintained 
for  an  extended  period  of  time? 

Five,  was  it  hoped  that  the  enemy  sup- 
plies to  South  Vietnam  could  be  com- 
pletely cut  off  so  that  North  Vietnamese 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
would  die  on  the  vine? 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  that 
has  been  given  to  the  committee  and  re- 
ported in  the  press,  it  is  clear  that  these 
questions  can  be  answered  with  a  simple 
yes  or  no.  There  remains  only  one  ques- 
tion to  ask  and  that  is  wiU  the  adminis- 
tration answer  these  questions  in  a 
straightforward  manner  or  must  the 
American  public  be  left  to  believe  that 
the  Laos  operation  went  according  to 
plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
low'ing  items  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
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An  Associated  Press  article  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  March  24. 1971; 

A  column  by  Mary  McGrory  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  March  23,  1971;  and 

An  article  by  Orr  Kelly  which  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  March  26,  1971: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reds   Violent  Response  iv  Laos  Cited  by 
Laikd 

Secretarv  r.f  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  said 
todiy  South  Vietnamese  lorces  are  leaving 
Lacs  now  because  of  "the  tremendous  vi- 
cious and  violent  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Nor:h  Vietnajnese"  and  because  they  have 
succeeded  Ir.  disrupting  enemy  logUncs  and 
supplies. 

Speiklnt'  ta  reporters  after  an  hour-long 
briefing  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  the  situation  In  Indochina.  Laird 
spoke  several  times  of  the  strong  resistance 
encountered  by  South  Vietnamese  forces 
within  Laos, 

Both  Laird  and  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer. 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said 
the  Siuth  Vietnamese  has  made  a  good  show- 
ing In  Laos. 

"They  did  an  outstanding  Job"  under  dim- 
cult  circumstances."  Moorer  said.  "The  South 
Vietnamese  have  come  a  long  way." 

Laird  said  the  South  Vietnamese  had  esti- 
mated the  operation  in  Laos  would  last  from 
five  to  eight  weeks  and  Is  ending  In  a  little 
over  six  weeks.  He  said  the  withdrawal  Is  vir- 
tually completed  with  only  2.000  South  Viet- 
namese troops  stlU  in  Laoe. 

Asked  whv  the  withdrawal  had  been  con- 
ducted at  this  time,  with  the  rainy  season 
still  more  than  a  month  away.  Laird  said, 
"I  think  the  reason  Is  the  tremendously  vi- 
cious and  violent  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese." 

At  the  Pentagon,  press  spokesman  Jerry 
W  Frledhelm  said  today  the  allies  had  hoped 
to  disrupt  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  "as  long  as 
possible,  physically  on  the  ground." 

But  he  said  original  South  Vietnamese 
plans  ar:d  Laird's  authorization  for  American 
air  support  were  limited  to  an  operation  of 
five  to"  eight  weeks. 

"Whether  the  plan  would  have  been  al- 
tered or  a  request  made  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  use  of  air  power  If  the  enemy 
had  decided  to  go  away,  no  one  can  say," 
Prledhelm  said. 

"If  he  had  not  chosen  to  flght,  some  might 
have  asked  to  stay  longer.  This  would  have 
Involved  going  beyond  the  eight-week  period. 
This  would  have  caused  the  secretary  to  re- 
consider the  availability  of  U.S.  air  power," 
he  added. 

Rosy  View  From  the  White  House 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Sitting  under  a  portrait  of  George  Wash- 
ington, --he  President  sought  to  repair  his 
credibility  with  the  American  people.  It  cur- 
rently is  as  disrupted  as  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  is  said  to  be. 

He  was  the  picture  of  the  "perspective  and 
poise"  n-hlch  he  told  ABC  interviewer  Howard 
K.  Smith  are  essential  qualities  In  a  presi- 
dent. 

The  view  of  Laos  from  the  White  House 
Library  Is  rosy.  All  is  proceeding  according 
to  plan.  American  lives  are  being  saved.  The 
North  Vietnamese  are  suffering  great  losses 
of  men  and  ammunition.  The  South  Viet- 
namese are  coming  out  with  "greater  confi- 
dence and  higher  morale"  than  ever  before. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  anywhere  In 
the  nation  serious  and  patriotic  citizens  were 
discussing  the  affair — which  the  President 
Bald  could  not  be  judged  either  before  It  was 
concluded  or  even  after — In  terms  of  "rout" 
and  "fiasco." 

The  trouble,  It  seems,  Is  that  old  devil 
television,    which — "not    deliberately,"    the 


President  said  unctuously — Is  concentrating 
on  the  four  South  Viet:iamese  battalions 
which  have  been  In  trouble. 

Actually,  what  the  television  cimera.s  were 
focvised  on  during  the  grisly  news  broadcasts 
which  bracketed  the  President's  serene  as- 
ses ment,  v.'as  Americans  in  troub'e. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  PreUdenr  finished 
a-suriiig  the  nation  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese •  CDuld  hack  It."  CBS  showed  one 
American  who  wain't  at  ail  svire  he  could. 

The  face  of  Sgt.  Fred  Howard  of  S.m  Dicpo, 
Calif.,  appeared  on  the  home  screen  at  both 
6  and  11  p.m.  He  was  holiowed-eyed  and 
Himpy.  His  mor-ile  and  confidence  seemed  at 
a  lo.v  ebo.  Supplies  were  ruiuung  low.  Tiie 
me  1  in  his  unit  hadn't  been  able  to  move  at 
ail  to  get  back  to  Khe  Sa:ih.  The  enemy  had 
p:".ned  them  down. 

Ho'.v  were  'he  men  taking  I'?  he  was  asked. 

"In  n>v  section,  some  guys  are  ready  t^ 
cracV:  u^."  he  said  glumly,  jumping  at  the 
sound  c  f  a  nearby  explosion. 

After  the  Preside:u  .*lnished.  NBC  sliowed 
another  American,  harassed  and  grimy,  at 
the  fro!U. 

"We  arc  not  ge'ting  supnort."  he  muttered. 
•  Nnbody  seems  to  give  a  damn." 

The  President  left  himself  no  room  for 
"mobile  maneuvering" — as  tiie  withdrawal 
his  l)ee:i  called  bv  the  Pentagon  In  one  of  its 
more  fanciful  semantic  sorties  Lyndon  John- 
son, after  the  Tet  offensive,  claimed  a  mili- 
tary victory  but  conceded  a  psvchologlcal 
victory  for  the  enemy.  No  doubts  seem  to 
cloud  Richard  Nixon  s  mlud  about  the  rlght- 
ness  of  the  operation  and  its  eventual  Justi- 
fication. 

But  all  he  could  offer  was  the  claim  that 
has  been  from  the  beginning  the  measure  of 
success  in  the  10-year-old  war,  the  body 
count.  The  enemy  has  lost  five  times  as  many 
men  as  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  President  volunteered  no  explanation 
about  the  South  Vietnamese  who  came  out 
of  Laos  clinging  to  the  skid.s  of  American 
helicopters.  Nor  about  the  report,  which  ap- 
peared on  Smith's  pre-interview  newscast, 
about  the  53  Americans  who  refused  an  order 
to  engage  the  enemy. 

These  apparently  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  higher  morale  and  greater 
confide. ice  In  the  operation. 

Earlier  In  the  day  Secretary  Laird  was 
asked  for  an  opinion  aboitt  what  appears  to 
be  the  precipitate  withdrawal  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  from  Laos.  He  complained  about 
"vicious  and  violent  reaction  of  the  North 
Vietnamese." 

It  Is  the  custom  and  indeed  the  duty  of 
soldiers  to  react  violently  and  viciously  to 
enemy  attack.  Did  Laird  expect  the  North 
Vietnamse  to  flincr  down  their  arms  and  rush 
forward  to  greet  the  Invaders,  kissing  their 
boots  like  Lassie  coming  home? 

The  President  may  have  felt  the  Interview 
was  a  -success.  And  if  the  people  were  taking 
their  nev.-s  only  from  him,  it  would  have 
been  a  triumph.  The  trouble  is  they  are  get- 
ting a  different  story  from  the  television  and 
the  press,  and  right  now  the  view  from  the 
bp.^tlefield  Is  prevailing  over  the  view  from 
the  White  House  Librarv, 


Reported  "Itched"  To  Have  Viets  Lose, 

Admiral  Moorer  Feels 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  says  he  got  the  feeling 
that  almost  everyone  reporting  the  Laotian 
operation  "was  Itching  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  loee." 

The  operation,  Moorer  said,  was  a  definite 
success. 

"I  don't  think  we  got  a  balanced  story," 
he  said,  referring  to  news  rejx)rts  of  losses, 
confusion  and  dlfHcultles  encountered  by 
Saigon's  troopa.  "The  other  side  had  a  tough 
time,  to,"  he  said  during  an  interview  last 
night. 

"I  demand  equal  time  for  the  North  Viet- 


namese. Everything  was  on  the  negative  side 
for  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  didn't  see  the 
hundrert.s  of  thousands  of  North  Vietnamese 
In  trouble  They  (reporters)  didn't  talk  to 
them  and  quote  young  Sgt  So-anci-S^  from 
Hanoi.  .  . 

"The    whole    thrust    was    negative" 

He  added.  "I  think  the  operation  was 
a  successlul  upeiatlon.  I  think  t;ie  effect  on 
the  Nurth  Vietnamese  will  be  .-.ignificant,  I 
think  the  objective  of  enhancing  as  much 
as  pj4>.sible  the  .strength  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  continuing  the  withdrawals" 
will  clearly  have  heen  achieved. 

"Tills  w.as  a  detinite  success.  Gen.  (Crelgh- 
ton  V.'  I  .■\branis  (commander  of  U.S  forces 
m  Vietnam  I  thinks  so.  I  tlimk  .'Vmbas.sador 
iElisworllii    Bunker   feels   so."   Moorer  said 

Moorer  began  his  analysis  of  the  operation 
with  a  summary  of  the  situation  that  pre- 
ceded it. 

T)ie  closing  of  the  port  of  Kompong  Som 
and  the  Cambodian  opeiaticu-  last  vear,  he 
said,  forced  the  North  Vietnamese  to  make 
what  they  termed  a  "crash  effort""  to  move 
.-Lipplles  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  dur- 
ing the  current  dry  sea.'son. 

The  plan  for  Sjuth  Vietnamese  ground 
operalK.n  into  Laos,  with  U.S.  air  support, 
was  conceived  "f.or  the  purpose  of  disrupting 
this  crash  effort  to  reconstitute  his  logistics 
base."  Moorer  said. 

"There  was  never  any  thought  we  would 
occupy  territor""'  .  ,  ,  never  any  thought  of 
setting  up  stjitic  defenses.  lUey  iSv^uth  Viet- 
namese) deliberately  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  The  whole  Idea  w:vs  to  keep  mov- 
IriiT."  he  said. 

"It  wa;  expected  that  the  Nor'h  Vietn.imese 
would  react  strongly  and  operate  In  a  very 
concentrated  and  violent  fashion.  This  area 
was.  sj  to  soeak.  the  Jugular.    .  . 

"It  was  thought  that  any  disruption,  re- 
gardless of  the  degree,  would  permit  the 
strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  to 
increase  and  allow  a  reduction  of  US.  In- 
volvement and  a  safe  withdrawal  cf  U.S, 
forces. 

'"This  was  a  small  force,  relatively  speaking. 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  operated  in 
total  lndep>endence  .  .  .  against  the  best  the 
North  Vietnamese  could  put  forward  They 
acquitted   themselves  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  the  continued 
prosecution  of  the  war  In  Laos,  or  in  all 
of  Indochina,  there  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Simday  Globe  of  March  28,  1971— 
last  Sunday — a  most  remarkable  example 
of  research,  gathering  together  in  one 
place  of  some  of  the  most  complicated 
statistics  and  factual  background  of  a 
most  complicated  and  long  war.  I  shall 
read  onl>  a  bit  of  it.  The  headline,  for 
example,  reads:  "Indochina:  1.5  Million 
Lives  Lost  in  a  Decade." 

The  first  few  paragraphs  read : 

It's  been  nine  ye.ars,  three  months,  and  six 
days  since  Army  Sp4  James  Thomas  Davis  of 
Livingston,  Tenn.,  was  killed  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  first  American  combat  fatality  of 
the  Indochina  War. 

Since  then,  according  to  the  Pentagon: 

44,729  more  Americans  have  died  In  com- 
bat, and  9,364  have  died  In  nonhostUe  action. 

296.369  American  men  have  been  wounded, 

135,970  South  Vietnamese  have  died  In 
combat,  and  336,043  have  been  wounded, 

725.000  North  Vietnamese  and  National 
Liberation  Front  soldiers  have  been  killed, 
not  counting  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
bombing  attacks. 

In  South  Vietnam.  325,000  civilians  have 
died,  and  total  civilian  casualties  now  stand 
at  about  11  million. 

Refugees  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  alone 
number  more  than  six  million.  Figures  for 
Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam  are  not  avail- 
able, and  probably  never  will  be. 
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More  than  5.6  million  tons  of  bombs  have 
been  dropped  on  Indochina,  2 ',4  times  the 
tonnage  dropped  by  all  sides  in  all  theaters 
for  all  of  World  War  II. 

And  other  government  estimates  indicate 
that  before  the  war  Is  over,  the  direct  Ameri- 
can financial  commitment  to  the  conflict  will 
total  at  least  8400  billion. 

These  are  all  numbers,  most  of  them  too 
huge  to  be  fully  comprehended. 

I  shall  not  read  all  of  the  article,  but 
I  asii  unanimous  consent  that  it  all  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Mar.  28,  1971] 

Indochina:    1,5  Million  Lives  Lost  in  a 
Decade 

It's  been  nine  years,  three  months,  and  six 
days  since  Array  Sp4  James  Thomas  Davis 
of"  Livingston,  'Tenn,,  was  killed  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  first  American  combat  fatality 
of  the  Indocnlna  War. 

Since  then,  according  to  the  Pentagon: 

44,729  more  Americans  have  died  in  com- 
bat, and  9,364  have  died  in  nonhostUe  action. 

296,369  American  men  have  been  wounded. 

135.970  South  Vietnamese  have  died  in 
combat,  and  336,043  have  been  wounded. 

725.000  Ncirih  Vietnamese  and  National 
Liberation  Front  soldiers  have  been  killed, 
not  counting  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
bombing  atta'":ks. 

In  South  Vietnam  325,000  civilians  have 
died,  and  total  civilian  casualties  now  stand 
at  about  1,1  million. 

Refugees  In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  alone 
number  more  than  six  million.  Figures  for 
Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam  are  not  avail- 
able, and  probably  never  will  be. 

More  than  5.6  million  tons  of  bombs  have 
been  dropped  on  Indochina.  214  times  the 
tonnage  dropped  by  all  sides  In  all  theaters 
for  all  of  World  War  II, 

And  other  government  estimates  indicate 
that  before  the  war  Is  over,  the  direct  Amer- 
ican financial  commitment  to  the  conflict 
will  total  at  least  $400  billion. 

These  are  all  numbers,  most  of  ttaem  too 
huge  to  be  fullv  comprehended. 

In  less  Impersonal  terms,  they  represent 
the  sum  total  of  memories  like  My  Lai,  the 
South  Vietnamese  massacred  at  Hue  by  the 
enemy  during  the  Tet  Offensive  In  1968.  the 
charge  up  Hamburger  Hill,  the  battle  for  the 
la  Drang  Valley,  the  picture  of  the  bomb 
craters  stretching  to  the  horizon,  the 
bombed-out  leper  hospital  In  North  Viet- 
nam, the  old  woman  crying  on  CBS-TV  while 
her  hut  burned  the  assassinated  South  Viet- 
namese village  officials,  and  the  young  "Viet 
Cong  suspect"  being  shot  through  the  brain 
by  the  Saigon  police  chief  on  a  street  corner 
during  the  Communist  Tet  Offensive  In  Feb- 
ruary 1968. 

Since  the  US-backed  South  Vietnamese 
Invasion  of  southern  Laos  in  February,  the 
American  debate  over  the  war  has  begun  to 
acquire  a  new  dimension  more  and  more,  op- 
ponents are  focusing  on  the  general  themes 
of  death,  destruction  and  morality. 

Until  recently,  however,  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  and  wounded  eclipsed  in 
the  public  consciousness  the  devastation  in 
Indochinese  villages  and  rice  paddles. 

Today,  though,  at  least  one  American  poli- 
tician, Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey  Jr.  (R-Callf.), 
plana  to  make  Asian  casualties  one  of  the 
major  Issues  in  his  planned  campaign  against 
President  Nixon  In  the  1972  presidential 
primaries. 

"I've  never  heard  of  a  Vietnamese  burning 
a  village,"  says  McCloskey.  "They  don't  have 
napalm  or  Zlppo  cigarette  lighters." 

Administration  officials  are  protesUng  al- 
f«*dy  In  private  about  this  shift  in  emphasis 
by  the  domestic  opponents  of  the  war. 


The  President's  senior  advisors  show  signs 
of  arguing  that  the  critics'  concern  for  Asian 
lives  seems  an  afterthought  after  years  of 
concentration  on  American  wT»r  dead. 

Writing  In  the  New  York  Review  of  Books, 
Daniel  Ellsbcrg.  a  former  State  Dept.  official 
now  at  MIT's  Center  of  International  Studies, 
asked  "what  Is  Richard  Nixon  s  best  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Laotian  people  .  .  that 
US  firepower  will  kill  in  the  :iext  12  months," 

Nixon,  he  charged,  "does  not  have  an  esti- 
mate. He  hasn't  ;,sked  Henry  Kis.singer  for 
one  and  Kissinger  hasn't  asked  the  Penta- 
gon" 

According  to  these  advisors,  there  are  three 
possible  choices  for  ending  the  war  They  are: 

1.  Negotiations  in  Parts,  for  which  hopes 
continue  to  be  dim, 

2.  The  military  defeat  of  the  Hanoi  regime, 
which  American  policy-makers  nave  explicit- 
ly rejected  as  an  end  result  of  the  war. 

3.  Tlie  collapse  of  the  regime  of  President 
Thleu  In  Saigon. 

The  last  possible  outcome  Is  the  only  one 
now  acceptaole  to  domestic  war  critics,  ac- 
cording to  Nixon  Administration  thinking. 

And,  the  prevention  of  Just  such  a  collapse 
also  seems  to  be  a  principal  objective  of  US 
bombing  policy. 

"Henry  Kissinger  doesn't  understand  why 
anyone's  concerned  that  we're  killing  civil- 
ians," McCloskey  says,  "The  President  Is 
counting  on  the  fact  that  If  American  casual- 
ties are  down,  everybody  will  be  happy, 

"But  now  that  we're  withdrawing  more 
and  more  Americans,  we  cant  say  that  the 
heavy  bombing  is  designed  to  save  American 
lives.  It's  wholly  to  save  face  .or  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  Saigon," 

McCloskey  plans  a  two-week  trtp  to  Laos 
next  month  to  Investigate  civilian  casualties 
and  "possible  violations  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  prohibition  against  U.S.  forces  there." 

As  the  debate  begins  on  this  bro.ad  theme 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  Indochina  War.  here 
are  details  from  presently  available  data  of 
what  has  happened  In  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

CASUALTIES   IN    INDO  CHINA  WAR 

North  Vietnam — Vletcong  dead  In  combat, 
725.000. 

South  Vietnam  civlUans  dead  In  combat, 
325.000. 

South  Vietnam  troops  dead  In  combat, 
135.970. 

Americans  dead  In  combat,  44.729. 

135,970  DEAD,  SM  REFUGEES 

The  basic  numbers  are  as  follows:  135.970 
dead  soldiers,  336,043  wounded  soldiers,  325,- 
000  dead  civilians,  and  a  total  civilian  cas- 
ualty flgvire  of  1.1  million  since  8p.  4  Davis 
was  killed  Dec.  22,  1961. 

Since  1964,  moreover,  the  war  has  cre- 
ated some  five  million  refugees,  according 
to  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees. 

In  the  days  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, the  Kennedy  unit's  data  was  frequently 
challenged,  but  the  State  Department  under 
President  Nixon  has  not  obJect«d. 

Last  week,  the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy 
In  Washington  gave  The  Globe  a  figure  on 
civilian  castialtles  that  w&s,  virtually  identi- 
cal to  the  one  used  by  Kennedy. 

The  embassy  also  said  it  accepts  the  figure 
of  325.000  civilian  deaths,  and  estimated  that 
30  percent  of  them  were  children  under 
age  13. 

"Everyone  In  each  of  the  42,000  villages 
and  hamlets"  has  been  affected  by  the  war, 
a  South  Vietnamese  official  said. 

The  figures  Include  civilians  allegedly  mas- 
sacred by  both  sides:  102  at  My  Lai  and  the 
estimated  3000  buried  In  mass  graves  after 
they  were  killed  by  Communist  troops  at 
Hue   during  the   1968   Tet  offensive. 

Figures  on  the  destruction  of  villages  are 
net  available  in  reliable  form,  but  both 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  the 
Kennedy  subcommittee  estimate  that  more 


than  one  third  of  South  Vietnam's  popula- 
tion of  roughly  18  mUUon  people  has  been 
"relocated"  at  least  once  during  the  war. 

Then  there  is  the  massive  defoliation  pro- 
gratn  of  the  allied  forces.  The  official  US  gov- 
ernment estimate  Is  that  five  million  acres 
of  South  Vietnam  (more  than  20  percent 
vt  the  entire  country)  have  been  sprayed. 
According  to  a  report  last  year  by  the  State 
Department  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  as  of  1969  about  400,000  of 
these  acres  had  been  planted  with  food 
crops. 

La.st  December  the  Herbicide  Assessment 
Commission  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  cf  Science  estimated  that 
th  crop  destruction  program  had  destroyed 
enough  food  to  feed  about  600,000  South 
Vietnamese  for  one  year. 

The  commission  noted  that  while  this  Is 
loss  than  two  percent  of  the  total  annual  na- 
tional crop,  the  .spraying  was  "largely  con- 
fined" to  the  food-scarce  Central  Highlands. 

The  entire  population  of  this  region  1b 
only  about  one  nalllion.  most  of  them  Mon- 
tagnard  tribesmen.  "We  believe  the  anti- 
crop  program  may  have  had  a  profound  Im- 
pact on  a  large  fraction  of  the  total  Mon- 
tagnard  population  of  South  Vietnam  and 
we  believe  this  to  be  a  point  for  urgent  con- 
sideration," the  commission  said. 

Though  the  commission  has  yet  to  com- 
plete Its  studies,  it  did  raise  the  possibility 
that  an  extremely  poisonous  substance,  Dlox- 
in,  used  in  a  herbicide  called  Orange  (since 
banned  from  use  by  the  Pentagon)  Is  prob- 
ably now  finding  Its  way  through  the  food 
chain  Into  the  diet  of  many  South  Viet- 
namese. 

The  commission  concluded  by  estimating 
that  more  than  100  million  pounds  of  as- 
sorted herbicides  have  been  dumped  on  the 
country,  destroying  or  retarding  the  growth 
of  about  20  percent  of  South  Vietnam's  forest 
land, 

(At  a  base  for  pilots  flying  defoliation  mis- 
sions In  the  country,  the  U.S.  personnel  call 
themselves  "ranch  hands"  and  have  posted  a 
sign  which  reads  "Only  We  Can  Prevent 
Forests.") 

Inflation  Is  another  pervasive  problem 
spawned  by  the  war.  Officials  of  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  Embassy  In  Washington  give  this 
breakdown  of  price  Increases  over  the  course 
of  the  conflict — general  goods,  700  percent: 
fiX'd,  800  percent;  "non-general"  goods,  600 
percent. 

The  war's  impact  on  Industry  and  capital 
facilities  In  the  country  is  difficult  to  assess, 
but  one  estimate  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
Embassy  puts  the  total  damage  to  Industry 
from  ground  action  only  at  950  bOllon,  which 
refers  to  lost  production  not  ■_  roperty  dam> 
age.  In  two  cases,  textiles  and  rubber,  pro- 
duction was  said  to  have  dropped  30  percent. 

As  for  capital  facilities,  government  sources 
put  the  total  damage  at  $304  million,  in- 
cluding $110  million  to  highways,  land 
bridges  and  ferry  services;  $60  million  to  rail- 
road tracks,  bridges,  and  rolling  stock;  $23 
million  to  inland  waterways  (no  dredging 
has  been  done  since  the  war  began);  $11 
million  to- telecommunications  and  electric 
power  facilities  and  $100  million  to  housing. 

Ten  years  ago.  South  Vietnam  was  a  rural 
country  and  only  15  percent  of  Its  popula- 
tion lived  in  the  cities.  Now.  disrupted  by  the 
war.  60  percent  have  crowded  into  urban 
areas,  Saigon,  designed  for  300,000  Inhabi- 
tants, new  shelters  about  four  million. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  coastal  town  of 
Qui  Nhon  In  Blnh  Dlnh  province,  which  had 
a  pre-war  population  of  40,000,  but  which 
today  has  a  refugee-swollen  total  of  more 
than  140.000  Inhabitants. 

In  September  1969,  Wells  Klein,  former 
deputy  director  of  the  U.S,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  In  Saigon,  warned  the 
Kennedy  subcommittee  that  many  refugees 
from  rural  areas  are  not  expected  to  leave 
the  urban  centers  once  the  war  ends. 
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"If  employment  remains  high,  this  be- 
comes simply  another  urban  slum,  which 
unfortunately  the  population  Is  well  used  to," 
he  said. 

■However,  with  a  deescalatlon  of  the  war 
and  the  reduction  In  military  spending  em- 
ployment can  be  expected  to  drop  off  rapidly, 
presenting  a  whole  raft  of  new  urban  prob- 
lems with  potentially  serious  political  over- 
tones not  previously  a  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
scene.  " 

U.S  BOMBIKC  TONNAGE  IN  THREE  WARS 

World   War   H,    1941-1945,   2.057.244. 

Korean   War,    1950-1953.   635,000. 

Indochina  War,  1965.  315,000;  1966.  512,- 
000;  1967.  932.783;  1968.  1.431,654;  1969, 
1,387,327;  1970,  977,446;  1971.  137,282;  total— 
5.693.382. 

A   TRIBE   LOSES   HALF  ITS   PEOPLE 

The  headlines  of  February  and  March  to 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Indochina  war  in  this  country  has  been  sus- 
tained not  in  the  recent  South  Vietnamese 
operation  with  US  air  support  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  complex  but  in  Northern 
Laos,  where  American  bombers  have  been 
pounding  away  relentlessly  since  1964. 

As  far  back  as  Jan.  8.  1966,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  that  each  day  American  planes 
were  flying  300  sorties  (one  mission  by  one 
plane  Is  a  sortie)  and  In  each  dropping  1000 
pounds  of  bombs  on  suspected  "unfriendly" 
areas. 

ONE-THIBD  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM  PEOPLE 
RELOCATED 

The  spraying  of  toxic  chemicals  on  these 
sections  of  the  country  was  eiIso  In  full  swing 
at  that  time. 

Two  years  later,  the  bombing  was  Increased 
sharply,  at  about  the  same  time  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  declaring  the  "limited  bomb- 
ing pause"  for  North  Vietnam.  This  was  first 
revealed  in  public  by  President  Nl.xon  In  a 
lengthy  statement  on  Laos  released  on  March 
6.  1960.  During  the  peak  year,  1969,  the  dally 
number  of  sorties  ranged  from  400  to  800. 

Of  all  those  who  have  suffered  because 
of  the  war  In  Laos,  the  plight  of  the  Meo 
tribesmen  is  especially  tragic.  In  1960  there 
were  400,000  of  them  In  Laos.  Ten  years  later, 
according  to  the  Kennedy  subcommittee,  the 
population  had  been  cut  in  half,  as  an  esti- 
mated 200.000  were  killed,  the  victims  both 
of  the  North  Vietnamese — Pathet  Lao  forces 
and  of  American  bombs. 

Last  August,  the  Defense  Department  told 
the  Kennedy  group  that  from  Jan.  1.  1967. 
to  early  May.  1970.  there  had  been  eight 
accidental  bombings  of  "friendly"  villages  In 
Laos,  resulting  In  97  dead  and  54  wounded 
civilians. 

The  Kennedy  subcommittee  estimate  for 
the  total  number  of  refugees  caused  by  the 
war  in  Laos  is  one  million,  with  civilian  war 
casualties  in  the  "tens  of  thousands." 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  non-gov- 
ernment Americans  on  the  subject  of  Laos 
Is  Fred  Branfman,  once  an  educational  ad- 
visor In  that  country  for  the  International 
Volunteer  Service,  and  now  a  free  lance 
writer  for  such  outlets  as  Dispatch  News 
Service. 

He  returned  to  the  U.S.  last  month  after 
being  eJect^Jd  by  the  Royal  Laotian  Govern- 
ment and  Is  the  most  recent  American,  not 
In  the  government,  to  retxirn  from  Northern 
Laos. 

His  fresh  reports  on  the  refugee  and  civil- 
ian casualty  situations  In  Laos  have  been 
randomly  checked  by  the  staS  of  the  Ken- 
nedy subcommittee  and  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  OfiBce  and  been  found  consistent 
with  reports  from  other  sources. 

In  an  Interview  last  week  with  The  Globe. 
Branfman  said  that  between  70  and  90  per- 
cent of  the  more  than  5000  villages  In  the 
once-rich  Plain  of  Jars  area  have  been  com- 
pletely leveled. 


He  said  the  US  has  mounted  200.000  bomb- 
ing strikes  a  year  in  the  country  since  1968. 
As  a  result  of  these  raids  alone  (leaving  out 
concurrent  activity  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese),  he  roughly  estimates 
civilian  casualties  at  between  25,000  and  50,- 
000  dead  and  between  50,000  and  100,000 
wounded. 

Branfman  puts  the  current  refugee  total  In 
Laos  at  500,000,  or  about  half  the  figure  for 
the  entire  war. 

As  for  the  Plain  of  Jars,  both  Branfman 
and  Kennedy  report  that  this  richest  farm- 
land section  of  Laos  has  been  totally  ruined, 
"Every  house  has  been  destroyed  and  farm- 
lands are  deserted."  Branfman  said. 

He  also  says  herbicides  have  prevented 
the  growing  of  rice  on  much  of  the  plain,  and 
described  the  "unnatural  experience"  for 
a  peasant  to  find  acres  of  land  on  his  home- 
stead where  he  can  plant  a  seed  but  where 
nothing  wm  grow. 

Turning  to  the  area  in  the  South  along 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  where  the  recent 
allied  invasion  was  aimed,  Branfman  said 
casualties  were  "heavy"  among  the  250.000 
people  who  lived  there  and  serviced  the  prim- 
itive roads.  For  years  before  the  Invasion, 
American  bombers  had  hit  this  part  of  Laos 
con.sistently. 

High  administration  officials  have  claimed 
there  were  no  civilians  living  In  the  path 
of  the  Invasion.  However,  a  Washington  Post 
dispatch  last  week  told  the  story  of  the  Mon- 
tagnard  tribesmen  near  the  South  Viet- 
namese border  along  the  trail  network. 

Caught  between  US  air  strikes  and  Viet 
Cong  threats  that  they  stay  or  be  killed 
leaving.  90  men,  women  and  children  walked 
through  the  rocky,  jungled  countrv-slde  for 
four  days  and  three  nights  to  the  relative 
safety  of  a  South  Vietnamese  Army  outpost. 


'Thousands  Live  in  Filth,  Squalor" 

Regarding  this  most  recent  entrant  Into 
the  war.  there  are  far  more  questions  than 
answers,  but  the  few  answers  available  sug- 
gest that  the  same  process  of  widespread 
death  and  devastation  is  vmfoldlng  there, 
too. 

Last  September,  Sen.  Kennedy  said  that 
"over  the  last  four  to  five  months  the  popu- 
lation of  Phnom  Penh  has  doubled^from 
some  700.000  to  well  over  one  million  persons. 
Provincial  capitals  and  district  towns 
throughout  the  country  are  bulging  with 
new  arrivals  from  the  countryside. 

"Thousands  now  live  in  squalor  and  filth 
in  overcrowded  refugee  centers,"  he  went  on. 
"Hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  overburdened 
with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  civilian  war 
casualties." 

Still  there  are  no  hard  figures  on  either 
refugees  or  civilian  casualties,  though  frag- 
mentary evidence  of  the  former  Indicates  a 
total  already  in  excess  of  one  million. 

The  Cambodian  government  refuses  to 
discuss  its  war  costs,  and  last  August,  the 
counsel  for  Kennedy's  subcommittee.  Dale 
S.  deHaan,  was  unable  to  travel  outside 
Phnom  Penh  during  a  visit  to  Cambodia. 

The  human  problems  In  Cambodia  are 
made  worse  by  the  sizable  number  of  ethnic 
Vietnamese  who  had  lived  there  for  years, 
but  found  themselves  trapped  when  war 
broke  out  on  a  major  scale  after  March  of 
1970. 

How  many  people  died  In  these  attacks — 
both  military  and  civilians — is  not  known. 

Even  the  figures  for  combat  casualties  pro- 
vided by  the  Pentagon  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. During  testimony  at  his  court-martial, 
Lt.  William  Galley  suggested  that  the  al- 
leged massacre  at  My  Lai  was  prompted  by 
the  pressure  to  produce  "a  high  body  count." 

Nor  Is  It  known  what  is  the  full  extent  of 
the  destruction  of  military  and  heavy  indus- 
trial facilities. 

What  Is  known,  however.  Is  that  non- 
mllltary  structures  were  hit  constantly — 
even  If  by  accident.  There  Is  no  American 


data  on  this  sensitive  topic,  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  made  some  information 
available  to  visitors  during  Inspection  tours 
over  the  years. 

Following  is  a  set  of  statistics  compiled  by 
Dr.  Malcolm  Segfll  of  the  British  Medical  Aid 
Committee  a  year  ago  from  North  Vietnam 
and  his  own  investigations. 

— 607  hospitals  and  clinics  of  all  sizes 
were  destroyed,  including  51  maor  Institu- 
tions such  as  the  2600-bed  leper  facility  at 
Quyng  Quynh  Lap  and  the  400-bed  tuber- 
culosis hospital  In  Vinh;  24  of  30  provincial 
hospitals;  and  190  of  195  district  hospitals. 

—1520  schools  destroyed  or  severely  dam- 
aged. 

—475  churches  and  420  temples,  pagodas, 
shrines  and  meeting  houses  destroyed  or 
severely   damaged. 

The  country's  extensive  network  of  hy- 
draulics facilities  (dams,  reservoirs,  dikes 
and  supporting  systems)  were  also  heavily 
bumbed,  according  to  the  ministry  of  hy- 
draulics works. 

The  ministry  has  reported  that  500  sep- 
arate air  strikes  against  these  vital  works 
came  in  1965.  followed  by  1000  in  1966,  and 
1300  111  1967.  It  adds  that  the  attacks  con- 
tinued in  the  southern  provinces  after  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proclaimed  the  limited  bomb- 
ing halt  on  March  31,   1968. 

Among  the  new  forms  of  explosives  used 
In  the  bombing  was  something  called  a 
Cluster  Bomb  Unit,  which  on  impact  can 
spew  out  hundreds  of  small,  hard  pellets 
with  tremendous  force.  By  1968.  many  oJ 
the  pellets  were  made  of  hard  plastic,  and 
were  thus  Impossible  to  detect  with  an  X- 
ray  machine,  thereby  making  complete  surgi- 
cal care  next  to  Impossible,  according  to  the 
British   Medical   Aid   Committ.ee. 

In  March  of  1967,  hospitals  and  clinics 
in  Hanoi  and  the  surrounding  countryside 
were  visited  by  Dr.  Martin  Birustingl  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London,  who  pub- 
lished his  findings  in  a  publication  of  the 
British  Medical  Aid  Committee. 

He  wrote  that  all  the  facilities  he  visited 
were  caring  for  civilian  patients  with  wounds 
sufl'ered  in  the  bombings,  and  that  fully  a 
third  of  them  had  been  hit  by  fragments 
from   these  "anti-personnel"  bombs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  comment 
further  only  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  to  do  what  our  predeces- 
sors in  Vietnam  did,  and  that  is  to  try 
to  be  as  objective  and  as  clearheaded  as 
we  can  in  evaluating  what  the  interests 
of  this  country  in  Indochina  are — what 
the  direct  interests  are  and  what  the  cost 
is. 

This  article  sets  out  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner  I  have  seen  estimates  as 
to  the  costs.  Obviously,  of  course,  many 
of  these  items  have  to  be  estimates.  The 
question,  for  example,  of  the  number  of 
civilian  deaths  in  South  Vietnam;  I 
doubt  that  these  figures  are  accurate,  but 
they  are  the  best  estimates  that  could 
be  made  under  the  circimistances.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  the  enormous  cost  in 
dollars.  The  only  really  accurate  figures. 
I  suspect,  are  those  for  the  deaths  and 
the  casualties  involving  our  own  soldiers; 
of  course,  we  have  ways  of  making  those 
coimts  accurately. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  first  obligation  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Congress  Is  to  assist  in  evalu- 
ating what  is  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Is  it  in  continuing  indefinitely 
to  prosecute  this  war?  What  is  to  be 
achieved  if  we  do  that,  that  could  possi- 
bly compensate  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  enormous  cost  in  lives  and 
treasure? 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  that  very  sim- 
ple proposition  which  the  Parliament 
of  France  undertook  for  that  country 
in  1954-  They  had  people  in  their  oflacial 
life  and  in  their  military  establishment 
who  had  said  many  of  the  same  things 
that  ours  have  been  saying.  They  were 
patriotic  people. 

It  is  a  question  of  judgment  where  the 
interest  of  a  country  lies.  In  that  case. 
the  French  Parliament  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion and  prevailed  upon  their  own 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Mendes-Fiance,  to 
recognize  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
France  to  liquidate  the  war.  which  the 
French  Government  proceeded  to  do  at 
Geneva,  by  what  are  called  the  Geneva 
accords. 

I  feel  that  the  procedure  followed 
there  is  the  classic  and  proper  procedure 
to  follow  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  I  think  if  Congress  assumes  its  re- 
sponsibility, as  the  French  Parliament 
assumed  its  responsibility,  it  will  also  de- 
cide that  the  time  has  come.  Of  course, 
I  think  it  is  long  since  past,  but  the  judg- 
ment is  still  to  be  made  as  to  what  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  that  decision  in  the  near  future. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
now  has  under  consideration  four  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  various  Members  of 
this  body  dealing  with  the  matter  of  how 
to  end  the  war.  We  discussed  that  ques- 
tion this  morning,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  proceed,  in  the 
very  near  future,  to  hearings  and  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  issue. 

The  article  in  the  Boston  Globe  cer- 
tainly is  an  excellent  background  against 
which  the  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
people  of  this  country  can  judge  what  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
where  our  interests  lie.  When  we  consider 
the  disruption  in  our  economy  and  the 
enormous  toll  that  inflation  is  now  tak- 
ing, esjiecially  upon  the  poor  and  middle 
income  people  of  this  country,  it  is  in- 
credible to  me  that  we  can  think  of  risk- 
ing the  further  destruction — we  already 
are  risking  the  destruction — of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  as  well  as  the  disruption  of 
our  political  system. 

So  I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  hope  all  of  them  will  give 
it  their  most  serious  consideration. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  77-250,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  announces  the 
selection  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
<Mr.  Talm^dge)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  "Mr.  Curtis)  to  be  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  pursuant  to  section  8002 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  51,  S.  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  31)  to  provide  during  times  of 
high  unemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed  persons, 
to  assist  .States  and  local  communities  In 
providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971". 

statement  of  findings  and  purposes 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

1 1 )  times  of  high  unemployment  severely 
limit  the  work  opportunities  available  to  the 
general  population,  especially  low-income 
persons  and  migrants,  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  and  others  from 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  generally  asso- 
ciated  with   substantial    unemployment; 

(2)  expanded  work  opportunities  fall,  In 
times  of  high  unemployment,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  number  of  persons  in  the 
labor  force,  including  the  many  young  per- 
sons who  are  entering  the  labor  force,  per- 
sons who  have  recently  been  separated  from 
military  service,  and  older  persons  who  de- 
sire to  "remain  in,  enter,  or  reenter  the  labor 
force: 

(3)  In  times  of  hlgn  unemployment,  many 
low-income  persons  are  unable  to  secure  or 
retain  employment,  making  It  especially  dif- 
ficult to  become  self-supporting  and  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  welfare  recipients; 

i4)  many  of  the  jjersons  who  have  become 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  technological 
changes  or  as  a  result  of  shifts  In  the  pat- 
tern of  Federal  expenditures,  as  In  the  de- 
fense, aerospace,  and  construction  industries, 
could  usefully  be  employed  In  providing 
needed  public  .services; 

(5)  it  is  appropriate  during  times  of  high 
unemployment  to  fill  unmet  needs  for  pub- 
lic services  in  such  fie?ds  as  environmental 
quality,  health  care,  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood improvement,  recreation,  education, 
public  safety,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks, 
and  other  public  facilities,  rural  develop- 
ment, transportation,  beautiflcation.  con- 
servation, and  other  fields  of  h\iman  better- 
ment and  public  Improvement: 

(61  programs  providing  employment  in 
jobs  providing  needed  public  services  and  re- 
lated training  and  manpower  services  can 
be  a  useful  component  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power policies  In  dealing  with  problems  of 
high  unemployment,  and  dependency  upon 
welfare  assistance,  and  providing  affected  In- 


dividuals with  opportunities  to  develop  skills 
and  abilities  to  enable  them  to  move  Into 
other  public  or  private  employment  and 
other  opportunities; 

(7)  providing  resources  for  public  service 
employment  and  related  training  and  man- 
power services  during  an  economic  slowdown 
can  help  as  an  economic  stabilizer  both  to 
ease  the  impact  of  unemployment  for  the  af- 
fected Individuals  and  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sures which  tend  to  generate  further  tmem- 
ployment. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  tills  Act  to  pro- 
vide unemployed  persons  with  employment 
in  jobs  providing  needed  public  services  and 
related  training  and  manpower  services  dur- 
ing times  of  high  unemployment  and  to  en- 
able such  persons  to  move  Into  employment 
or  training  not  supported  under  this  Act. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  The  Sscreta/y  of  Labor  shall  enter 
Into  arrangements  with  eligible  appllcaois  In 
accordance  wi'h  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  order  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  public  and  private  lonproflt  agencies 
and  Institutions  during  t  n.es  of  high  un- 
employment for  the  pur,icses  of  providing 
employment  for  unemployt  d  persons  In  Jobs 
providing  needed  public  services  and  train- 
ing manpower  services  reU. led  to  such  em- 
ployment which  are  otherw'se  unavailable, 
and  enabling  such  personi  to  n:  ne  Into  em- 
ploj-ment  or  training  not  suppL'rted  under 
this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  $750,000,000  for  the  period  inding 
June  30,  1972,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fire.  1 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  to  enable  eligible 
applicants  to  carry  out  public  service  em- 
ployment programs,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized, out  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act,  to  obligate  expenditures  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  clauses: 

(1)  $500,000,000  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  rate  of  national  unem- 
ployment (seasonally  adjusted)  equals  or 
exceeds  41/2  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  prior  to  any  such  determination, 
but  the  Secretary  may.  under  this  clause, 
make  only  one  determination  prior  to  July 
1,  1972.  and  one  determination  In  the  twelve- 
month period  thereafter;   and 

(2)  $100,000,000  for  each  Increment  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  by  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  rate  of  national 
unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted)  for 
three  consecutive  months  prior  to  any  such 
determination  exceeds  the  rate  specified  In 
clause  ( 1 ) .  but  the  Secretary  may,  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  increment,  make  only 
one  determination  prior  to  July  1.  1972,  and 
one  determination  in  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod thereafter. 

(c)  No  further  obligation  of  funds  may 
be  made  under  subsection  (bi  sub.sequent 
to  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  (seasonally 
adjusted)  has  receded  below  4';,  per  centum 
for  three  consecutive  months. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determination  required  by  subsection  (b)  or 
(C),  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress 
and  shall  publish  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register.  At  such  time,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  any 
further  steps  he  deems  appropriate. 

ELIGIBLE     APPLICANTS 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  entering  Into 
arrangements  with  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  public  service  employment  programs  un- 
der this  Act,  eligible  applicants  shall  be— 

(11   States: 

1 2 )  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government; 
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f3i    Indian  tribes;  and 

'41  public  and  private  nonprofit  a(?e:ictcs 
a;'.d  '.nstltutlons  i  including  locaJ  service  corn- 
par  ies.  9!id  public  service  agencies  and  lii- 
stltntlons  of  the  Federal  Government). 

ArPLICATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act,  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  for  auy 
fiscal  year  o;iiy  pursuant  to  an  appUcaiio.. 
which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible  applicant 
and  which  !s  approved  bv  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Any  such  apollcatlon  shall  set  forth  a  public 
service  employment  program  designed,  li; 
times  of  high  employment,  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  tmemployed  persons  In  jobs 
providing  needed  public  services  and.  where 
appropriate,  training  and  manpower  services 
rel.itec!  to  such  employmciU  which  are  other- 
wise unavailable,  and  to  enable  such  persons 
to  move  Into  employment  or  training  not 
supported  under  this  Act. 

ibi  Programs  assisted  under  this  Act  shall 
be  designed  with  a  view  toward — 

( 1 )  developing  new  careers, 

i2i  providing  opportunities  for  career  ad- 
vancement. 

i3i  providing  opportunities  for  continued 
training,  lncl;idlng  on-the-job  training,  and 

(4)  enabling  Individuals  employed  under 
such  programs  to  move  Into  public  or  private 
employmen;  or  training  not  supported  under 
this  Act. 

ici  An  application  for  finar.cial  a3Sista!!ce 
for  a  public  .-ervlce  employment  program  ur- 
der  this  Act  shall  Include  provisions  setting 
forth — 

( 1 1  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  Is  sought  under  this 
Act  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  applicant,  Identifying  any 
agency  or  institution  designated  to  carry  out 
such  activities  or  services  under  si;ch  super- 
vision: 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  data  Indicating  the 
number  of  potential  eligible  participants 
and  their  income  and  employment  status: 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment  by  pro- 
viding complementary  training  and  man- 
power services  designed  to  (A)  promote  the 
advancement  cf  participants  to  employment 
or  training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  In- 
dividuals Involved,  whether  In  the  public 
or  private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  pro- 
vide participants  with  skills  for  which  there 
Is  an  antlclpatetl  high  demand,  or  (Cl  pro- 
vide participants  with  self-development 
skills,  bvjt  nothing  contained  In  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  preclude  persons 
or  programs  for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are 
not  feasible  or  appropriate: 

<41  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shall  be  provided  in  oc- 
cupational fields  which  are  most  likely  to 
expand  within  the  public  or  private  sector 
as  the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(5)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immediately  available; 

(6)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
vised  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants. Including  specific  eleglblllty  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  responsibilities; 

(7)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(8)  a  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(9)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 


sona employed  In  public  service  Jobs  under 
this  Act  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  f(  r  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer: 

(10)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(in  the  planning  for  and  training  of 
supervisory  personnel  in  working  with  par- 
ticipants; 

(12j  a  description  of  career  opporttinlties 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticip.\ntf; 

(13)  assur.inces  that  procedures  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  10(a)  will  be  com- 
plied with; 

(14)  asurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  sisslstance  will  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  undertake 
analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels  of  em- 
ployment. Including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto.  In  .ic- 
cordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

(15)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  pr  nide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  per.'-ons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  who  want  to  pursue  work 
with  the  employer.  In  the  same  or  similar 
work,  with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find 
permanent,  upv.ardly  mobile  c.^.reers  In  that 
field,  and  (B)  providing  those  persons  so 
employed,  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  perma- 
nent careers  in  such  field,  with  opportuni- 
ties to  seek,  prepare  for,  and  obtain  work  in 
other  fields: 

(16)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
thereunder,  other  than  necessary  technical, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  personnel, 
will  be  selected  from  among  unemployed 
persons; 

(17)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement.  In- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; and 

(18)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary.  in  accordmce  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe. 

APPROVAL   OF   APPLICATIONS 

Sec  7  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendnit-nt  thereof,  fc-r  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  Act; 

(2)  the  approvable  request  for  ftmds  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  program  proposal  in  such  ap- 
plication, unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  in  the  area  to 
be  served  to  submit  comments  with  respect 
to  the  application  to  the  applicant  and  to  the 
Secretary; 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  imlt.s  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary:  and 

(5)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary, 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Funds  made  available  for  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  on  an  equitable  basis  among  States 


and  wUhln  each  State  among  local  areas,  in- 
cluding Indian  reservations,  and  among  rural 
and  urban  areas.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
such  funds  shall  bo  apportioned  on  the  bases 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed  per- 
sons and  the  severity  of  unemployment  in 
each  such  area 

(b)  7 he  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance imder  this  Act  available  In  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  will  be 
available  on  an  equitable  basis  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  among  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  population  of  unem- 
ployed persons,  giving  consideration  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  unemployed  persons  in 
each  such  .segment. 

TRAINING    AND    MANPOWER    SERVICES 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  service  emploj-ment  pro- 
prams  assisted  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
l3  authorized  t.)  utilize,  in  add.tlon  to  any 
:unds  otherwise  available  under  federally 
supported  manpower  prog.-ams,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  per  centum  of  the  amounts  made 
available  for  carrying  out  this  Act. 

SPECIAL    RESPONSIBILITIES   OF   THE   SECRETABY 

.Sec.  10.  I  a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  reviews  by  an  appro- 
priate agpiicy  of  the  status  of  ea^h  person 
employeJ  in  a  public  service  Job  under  this 
Act  to  assure  that— 

(1 )  In  the  event  that  any  person  employed 
in  a  public  service  Job  under  this  Act  and 
the  review. ng  agency  find  th.qt  such  Job  will 
Hot  provide  sufficient  prn.spects  fur  advance- 
ment or  suitable  continued  employment, 
maxim  am  e.'forts  shall  be  made  to  locate  em- 
ployment or  training  opportunities  providing 
such  prospects,  and  such  person  shall  be  of- 
fered appropriate  assistance  in  securing 
placement  In  the  opporttmity  which  he 
chooses  after  appropriate  counseling;  and 

(2)  as  the  rate  of  unemployment  ap- 
proaches the  objective  of  section  4(ci  or  fi- 
nancial assistance  will  otl'erwl.<;e  no  longer  be 
a\allable  under  this  Act.  maximum  efforts 
shall  be  made  to  locate  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  not  supported  under  this 
.'^ct  for  each  person  employed  in  a  public 
service  Job  under  this  Act.  and  such  person 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  In 
-securing  placement  In  the  opportunity  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate  counseling. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  im- 
plementation of  the  procedures  established 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  six 
months  after  funds  are  first  obligated  under 
this  Act  and  at  six-month  Intervals  there- 
after. 

(c)  From  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  4,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  such 
amount  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for 
a  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act  and  their  Impact  on  related 
programs. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  or 
activity  under  this  Act  unless  he  determines. 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  that— 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  result  In  an  in- 
crease In  employment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available, 
(B)  win  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits) ,  (C)  will  not  Impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  services  or  result  In  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  will  not  substitute 
public  service  Jobs  for  existing  federally  as- 
sisted Jobs; 

(2)  persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
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shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Is  the 
highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employment  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  if  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
applied  to  the  participant  and  If  he  were  not 
exempt  tmder  section  13  thereof,  (B)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
uearlv  cimparable  covered  employment,  or 
iCi  the  prevaillntf  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  in  similar  public  occupations  by 
the  sanie  emplo>er; 

(3 1  all  persons  employed  In  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of 
woikincns  compensation,  retirement,  health 
Insurance,  unemployment  Insurance  and 
other  benefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  employees  of  the  em- 
ployer and  to  working  conditions  and  pro- 
motional opporttmities  neither  more  nor  le'-ys 
favorable  than  such  other  employees  enjoy; 

i4i  -he  provisions  of  section  2(a)  (3)  of 
Public  Law  8  »  286  (relating  to  health  rnd 
safety  condltlonsi  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram '.,•  ac.jviiy: 

(5)  toe  nroKram  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  o' 
individual  parncinants;  and 

(6)  every  participant  sha'l  be  advised. 
jinor  to  e:iierinp  ur>on  emplovment.  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  In  connection  with  such 
employm'^nt. 

(h)  Nothnti:  contained  In  th's  Act  shall 
exempt  any  nrojei't  otherwise  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U.SC.  276a  -276?.-5) .  from  the 
provi?!o'-s  <  f  that  Act.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor shall  have,  with  re'=pec*  to  labor  stand- 
ards on  any  such  project,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  U  of  1950  (15  F.R  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267)  a. id  fcction  2  of  the  Act  of  Jtine  1. 
1934.  a^  amended  (48  Stat.  948.  as  amended; 
40  U.SC.  276(c)  ). 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employers  'vho  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  same  labor  market  area  to  that  pro- 
posed to  be  pt.Tformed  under  any  program 
for  v.'h'ch  nn  application  is  being  developed 
for  submission  under  this  Act,  such  orga- 
nizatlPii  shall  be  notified  and  afforded  a 
reasonaole  period  of  time  in  which  to  make 
commont.s  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary, 

(d)  The  Secetary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
Act  ha-e  ac* equate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standard?,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  8'  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effecti\e  use  of  lunds. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such 
procedures,  pwllcies.  rules,  and  regulations, 
and  make  such  payments.  In  Installments 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  (without  regard  to  the  pro- 
\l3ions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code)  expenditures  for  construction, 
repairs,  and  capital  Improvements,  and  In- 
cluding necessary  adjustments  in  payments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. The  Secretary  may  also  withhold 
funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act  in 
order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  in 
the  current  or  Immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

(f)  Acceptance  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices provided  to  participants  shall  be  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  whom 
such  services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be 
prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of 
»ny  benefit  under  the  program. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 


cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to  him 
containing  data  designed  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Congress  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive and,  where  programs  can  be  compared 
appropriately,  comparative  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
other  federally  supported  manpower  pro- 
grams. Such  data  shall  include  Information 
on — 

(1)  characteristics  of  participants  includ- 
ing age.  sex.  race,  health,  education  level, 
and  prev'ous  wage  and  employment  experi- 
ence; 

(2)  duration  In  employment  situations, 
including  information  on  the  duration  of 
employment  of  program  participants  for  at 
least  a  year  following  the  termination  of  par- 
ticipation In  federally  assisted  programs  and 
comparable  information  ou  other  employees 
or  trainees  of  participating  employers;   and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  participant,  in- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages,  training, 
and  supportive  services,  and  administrative 
costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  com;3lle  such  Informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 
and  shall  Include  such  Information  in  the 
report   required   by  section   12   of   this   Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary  sha'l  not  provide  finan- 
cial lisslstance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  r.greement 
with  respect  thereto  .specifically  provides 
that  no  person  with  respwhslblllties  In  the 
operation  of  such  program  w^U  discriminate 
With  respect  to  any  program  participant  or 
any  applicant  for  participation  in  such  pro- 
gram because  of  race,  creed,  color,  n.atlonal 
origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  In  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be.  In  any  way 
or  to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  conduct 
of  political  activities  in  contravention  of 
chapter  15  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  tmlecs  he  determines  that  participants 
in  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  insiructlon  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

SPECIAL    REPORT 

Sec  12.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  least  annually  a  detailed  re- 
port setting  forth  the  activities  c^^nducted 
under  this  Act,  including  information  de- 
rived from  evaluations  required  by  section 
10(c)  and  11(g)  of  this  Act  and  Information 
on  the  extent  to  which  1 1 )  participants  in 
such  activities  subsequently  secure  and  re- 
tain public  or  private  employment  or  partl- 
cli»te  In  training  or  employablUty  develop- 
ment programs,  (2)  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion of  unemployed  i)ersons  are  provided 
public  service  opportunities  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  13.  As  lised  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(3)  "city"  means  an  Incorporated  munici- 
pality having  general  governmental  powers. 

(4)  "public  service"  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  work  in  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  public  safety, 
education,  transportation,  recreation,  main- 
tenance of  parks,  streets,  and  other  public 


facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  pollution  con- 
trol, housing  and  neighborhood  Improve- 
ments, rural  development,  conservation, 
beautlficatlon,  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  community  improvement. 

(5)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  preventive  and  clinical  medical 
treatment,  family  planning  services,  nutri- 
tion services,  and  appropriate  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  prosthetic  services. 

(6)  "local  service  company"  means  a  com- 
munity development  corporation  or  other 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  business 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  public  service 
emplovment  program  or  component  thereof 
and  owned  or  operated  in  substantial  part  by 
unemployed  or  low-income  residents  of  the 
area  to  be  served. 

(7  I    "unemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  persons  who  are  without  Jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work:  pnd 

(B)  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive 
money  payr.ierts  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (1)  who  are  determined 
Dv  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Heatlh,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  be  available  for  work,  and  (2) 
who  are  either  (1)  persons  without  Jobs,  or 
(11)  persons  working  In  Jobs  providing  Insuf- 
flclen*  income  to  enable  such  persons  and 
their  families  to  be  self-supporting  without 
welfare  assistance: 

and  the  determination  of  whether  persons 
are  without  Jobs  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  defining  pers-ns  as  unemployed. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment  and  the  determinations  to  be 
made  under  section  4id)  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  rate  of  unemployment  for  a  period 
of  three  consecutive  months  even  though  all 
or  part  of  such  period  may  have  occurred 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  bill  ha.s  been  called  up  at  this 
time  fcr  the  purpose  of  making  it  the 
pen  jing  business.  There  will  be  no  action 
on  it  today,  and  it  will  become  the  un- 
fin'sh'^d  bu.^iness  wlien  the  Senate  meets 
apain. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANS.'KCTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains  under 
the  previous  order  for  the  tran.saction 
of  routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  be  an  additional  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  i^ith  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Zs  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  smd  It 
is  so  ordered. 
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CONTROVERSIAL  CBS  DOCUMEN- 
TARIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  contro- 
versy over  CBS  and  the  way  it  handles 
documentaries  and  proposed  documen- 
taries goes  on  and  on,  thanks  to  largely 
CBS,  itself  which  has  taken  the  stand 
that  it  IS  above  reproach  and  has  set  out 
to  justify  that  stand. 

Unfortunately  for  CBS  the  evidence 
continues  to  pile  up  that  it  not  only  is 
not  above  reproach  but  also  is  subject  to 
legitimate  criticism  for  its  dubious  prac- 
tices involving  both  the  manufacturing 
and  the  editing  of  so-called  news. 

Both  the  Washington  Post  of  today, 
March  30  and  this  week's  Barron's,  the 
respected  Dow  Jones  weekly,  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  these  practices. 

I  would  like  to  call  both  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  at  this  point,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  entitled  "Mr. 
Salant's  Letter"  and  the  article  entitled 
"Broadcast  License,  CBS  Has  Forfeited 
Access  to  the  Nation's  Airwaves"  as  pub- 
lished in  Barron's  National  Business  and 
Financial  Weekly  of  March  29.  1971, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1971) 
Mr.  Salant's  Letter 

In  our  letters  space  today  we  print  a  re- 
sponse by  Richard  Salant  of  CBS  News  to 
our  recent  editorial  concerning  the  dispute 
between  CBS  News,  the  Pentagon,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew,  Congressman  H6bert,  and 
now — as  it  seems — The  Washington  Post.  In 
time  the  U.N.  may  have  to  be  called  In,  but 
for  now  we  would  like,  in  a  unilatersil  action, 
to  respond  to  Mr.  Salant's  complaint.  We 
think  It  Is  off  the  point.  And  we  think  this 
is  so  because  Mr.  Salant  Invests  the  term 
"editing"  with  functions  and  freedoms  well 
beyond  anything  we  regard  as  common  or 
acceptable  practice.  Mr.  Salant  taxes  us  with 
unfairly  recommending  cwo  sets  of  stand- 
ards In  these  matters,  one  for  the  printed 
press  and  another  for  the  electronic.  But  he 
reads  us  wrong.  We  were  and  are  objecting  to 
the  fact  that  specifically,  in  relation  to  ques- 
tion-and-answer  sequences,  two  sets  of 
standards  already  exist — and  that  what  he 
and  others  In  televlson  appear  to  regard  as 
simple  "editing"  seems  to  us  to  take  an  ex- 
cess of  unacknowledged  liberties  with  the 
direct  quotations  of  the  principals  Involved. 

Before  we  go  Into  these,  a  word  might  be 
of  use  about  the  editorial  practices  (and  mal- 
practices) common  to  us  both.  When  a  pub- 
lic official  or  anyone  else  issues  a  statement 
or  responds  to  a  series  of  questions  In  an 
Interview,  the  printed  media  of  course  exer- 
cise an  editorial  Judgment  in  deciding  which 
part  and  how  much  of  that  material  to  quote 
or  paraphrase  or  Ignore.  The  analogy  with 
TV's  time  limitations,  for  us.  Is  the  limit  on 
space:  deciding  which  of  the  half  million 
words  of  news  coming  Into  this  paper  each 
day  shall  be  among  the  80,000  we  have  room 
lo  prmt.  Thus,  "Vice  President  Agnew  said 
last  night  .  .  .  Mr.  Agnew  also  said  .  .  ."  and 
so  on;  it  is  a  formulation  basic  to  both  the 
daily  paper  and  the  televised  newscast. 

That  bad  and  misleading  Judgments  can 
be  made  by  this  newspaper  In  both  our 
presentation  and  selection  of  siich  new.-;  goes 
•.\-lthout  saying — or  at  least  It  did  until  we 
started  doing  some  public  souI-searchlng 
about  It  In  this  newspaper  a  good  while  back. 
There  Is,  for  example,  a  distorting  effect  in 
falling  to  report  that  certain  statements  were 
not  unsolicited  assertions  but  responses  to  a 


reporter's  question.  But  that  we  do  not  con- 
fuse the  effort  to  remedy  these  defects  with 
a  waiving  of  our  First  Amendment  rights  or 
a  yielding  up  of  editorial  prerogatives  should 
ailso  be  obvious  to  readers  of  this  news- 
paper— perhaps  tediously  so  by  now.  What 
we  have  la  mind,  however,  when  we  talk  of 
the  license  taken  by  the  electronic  media  in 
the  name  of  "editing"  Is  something  quite 
different,  something  this  newspaper  does  not 
approve  and  would  not  leap  to  defend  If  it 
were  caught  doing.  It  is  the  practice  of  print- 
ing highly  rearranged  material  in  a  Q-and-.\ 
sequence  as  if  It  were  verbatim  text,  with- 
out indicating  to  the  reader  that  changes 
had  been  made  and/or  without  giving  the 
subject  an  opp)ortunity  to  approve  revisions 
in  the  original  exchange. 

Ii  i;i,  tor  Instance,  presenting  as  a  direct 
bi.ic-sentence  quotaiioii  from  a  colonel,  a 
sta:enieni"  composed  of  a  first  sentence 
from  page  55  of  his  prepared  text,  followed 
by  a  second  sentence  from  page  36.  followed 
by  a  third  and  fourth  from  page  48.  and  a 
fiitii  from  page  73,  and  a  sixtli  from  page  88. 
That  occurred  in  The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon. '  and  we  do  not  see  wliy  Mr  Salant 
should  find  it  difficult  to  grant  that  this  type 
of  pr.icedure  is  (  1 )  not  '■ediTing"  in  any  con- 
ventional sense  and  (21  likely  to  undermine 
both  the  broadcast's  credibility  and  public 
cnftdf  nee  in  that  credibility. 

The  point  here  is  that  "The  Selling  of  tiie 
Pentagon  presented  this  statement  ao  if  it 
were  one  that  had  actually  been  made — ver- 
batim— by  the  Colonel:  TV  can  and  does 
simulate  an  impression  of  actuality  m  the 
way  it  convey.,  sixch  rearranged  material 
Con.sider.  again  from  the  same  documentary, 
a  sequence  with  Daniel  Z  Hcnkln,  .■\3s:s-ant 
Secretary  of  Defcuise  for  Public  Affair.-^.  This 
is  how  viewers  were  shotcn  Mr.  Heukln  an- 
.swering  a  question: 

•  Roger  Midd:  What  about  your  public  dis- 
plays of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and 
shopping  centers''  Wnat  purpose  does  that 
serve? 

"Mr.  Henkin  Well.  I  think  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  public  about  tl^.eir 
armed  forces,  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  tlie  right  to  request  information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  h^ve  speakers  come  bo- 
fore  them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  uur  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how  we 
spend  these  funds,  what  are  we  doing  about 
such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do  liave  a 
drui^  problem  In  the  armed  lorces:  what  are 
we  dc'ing  about  the  rii 'ial  problem — .md  we 
do  h.ive  a  racial  problem.  I  think  the  public 
has  a  valid  rigiit  to  ask  us  tiies?  questions.  " 

This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  how  Mr.  Henkin 
actually  answered  the  que.stlon 

"Mr  Henkin-  Well.  I  think  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  als  >  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit, I  v.-ould  hope,  of  fimula'ing  interest  in 
recruiting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zero 
draft  calls  and  increased  reliance  on  vohm- 
teers  for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  It  is  very 
Important  that  tht-  .American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  -o  ;oarn  about  the  armed  forces." 

The  answer  Mr.  Henkin  was  shoirn  to  be 
giving  had  been  transposed  from  his  answer 
to  aaoth^'r  que-t;oa  a  couple  of  pages  aKng 
In  the  transcribed  In'erview,  and  nne  that 
came  out  of  a  sequence  dealing  not  Just  with 
militarv  displays  but  also  with  the  availabil- 
ity 'f  military  .spen'Ker-.  M  that  point  in  'he 
interview.  RogT  Mudd  asked  Mr.  Henk::i 
whether  the  sort  of  thing  he  was  now  talk- 
ing about — drug  problems  and  racial  prob- 
IfTTii — 7,'as  'the  sort  of  information  thai  gets 
passed  at  s'ate  fairs  by  sergeants  who  are 
standing  next  to  rockets."  To  which  Mr. 
Henkin  replied: 

"Mr  Henkin  No.  I  d.dn't — wouldn't  limi* 
that  to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind 
of  exhibits.  I  knew-  -I  thought  we  were  dis- 
cu.sslng  speeches  and  all." 

This  is  how  the  sequence  was  shown  to 


have  occurred,  following  on  Mr.  Henkln'8 
transposed   reply   to   the   original   question- 

"Mr.  Mudd:  Well,  Is  that  the  sort  of  \n. 
formation  about  the  drug  problem  you  have 
and  the  racial  problem  you  have  and  the 
budget  problems  you  have — is  that  the  sort 
of  information  that  gets  passed  out  at  state 
fairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to 
rockets? 

•Mr.  Henkins  No,  I  wouldn't  limit  that 
to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind  of 
exhibit.  Now,  there  are  those  who  contend 
that  this  is  propaganda.  I  do  not  agree  with 
this." 

The  part  about  discussing  "speeches  and 
all"  had  been  omitted;  the  part  about 
propaganda  comes  from  a  few  lines  above 
Mr.  Henkln's  actual  answer  and  was  In  fact 
a  reference  to  charges  that  the  Pentagon 
was  using  talk  of  the  "increasing  Soviet 
threat"  as  propaganda  to  Influence  the  size 
of  the  military  budget. 

Surely,  something  different  from  and  less 
cosmic  than  a  challenge  to  CBS's  First 
.•\mendment  rights  is  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  subject  of  such 
a  rearranged  interview  should  not  be  given 
a  chance  to  see  and  approve  what  he  will  be 
demonstrated  to  have  said.  And  surely  this 
"editing"  practice  must  be  conceded — with 
reason — to  have  damaging  effect  on  public 
confidence  in  what  is  being  shown  to  have 
haopened — shown  to  have  been  said.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Salant's  premise  that  we  are 
all  m  the  same  dinghy.  That  is  why  we  are 
so  concerned  that   either  end  should  sink 

[Prom  Barron's  Mar.  29,  1971) 
Bro.^dcast  License:   CBS  H.*s  FoRFErrED 

Access  to  the  N.^tion's  Airw.^vfs 
We  cannot  help  but  admire  a  man  who 
defends  his  principles  and  sticks  to  his  guns. 
Last  Tuesday  evening  Richard  S.  Salant. 
president  of  the  News  Division  of  the 
Columbia  Broadca.5tlng  System,  gave  a  na- 
tionwide television  audience  a  demonstra- 
tion of  doggedness  which,  in  other  circum- 
stances, might  well  have  commanded  our 
respect.  Under  fierce  a'^tack  from  Congress 
and  the  White  House  for  airing  the  contro- 
versial documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  Mr.  Sa'.ant  refu.sed  to  give  an 
inch.  Perhaps  with  an  eye  on  the  clock— 
the  11-12  p.m.  slot,  while  not  exactly  prime 
time,  is  still  too  valuable  to  was'e — the 
CBS  executive  took  no  more  than  a  moment 
or  so  to  rebut  "only  a  few"  of  the  critics' 
charges:  however,  he  assvired  his  viewers, 
"We  have  an  answer  for  everv  one.  .  .  ." 
Then,  boldlv  switching  to  the  offensive,  the 
head  of  CBS  News  asserted:  "We  are  croud 
of  'The  Seillrg  of  the  Pentagon."  .  .  .  We  are 
confident  that  when  pa.sslons  die  down.  It 
will  be  recognised  as  a  vital  contribution  to 
the  peoDlc's  right  to  know.""  Lesser  media 
of  communlratif ns  may  occasio:iar,y  run  a 
correction  or  retraction:  The  Washington 
Post,  not  long  ago.  tirinted  an  exfraordlnary 
confession  of  error.  CBS  News,  which  is  made 
of  sfrner  stuff,  stands  deliantly  on  the 
record 

Quite  a  record  it  Is,  too.  As  to  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentafon."  Mr.  Salan'  fiddre.-sed  him- 
self to  merely  two  of  the  many  points  of 
criticism  raised.  Regarding  the  rest,  the  chief 
critics — Including  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  senior  editor  of  Air  Force 
magazine  and  a  nnn-partis.in  citizens'  or- 
ganization known  as  Accuracv  m  Media 
I  AIM),  which  plans  to  lodge  a  complaint 
with  the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers— makes  a  compelling,  and  thus  far  un- 
controverted.  case.  In  particular,  CBS  stands 
accused  of  various  mis-statements.  including 
the  amount  spent  by  the  Pentagon  on  public 
affairs,  and  the  true  Identity  of  those  re- 
spoti'ilble  for  a  certain  military  briefing  (not, 
as  alleged,  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
"which  did  $39  million  of  business  with  the 
Defense  Department  last  year,"  but  the  local 
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Association  of  Commerce).  Far  worse  were 
ilie  oinl.-<iions  and  distortions,  including  two 
episodes  la  which  tapes  were  clipped  and  re- 
assembled to  convey  false  impressions  of  what 
the  speakers  said.  Specific  lapses  aside,  even 
the  untutored  eye  could  scarcely  fail  to  de- 
lect, m  a  .so-called  documentary,  pervasive 
malice  and  editorial  bias. 

On  the  CBS  television  network— which  In- 
cludes nve  wholly  owned  stations  and  198 
a3iliates — slanted  (or,  in  view  of  his  author- 
ity ana  tenure,  perhaps  the  word  should  be 
Salanted  i  Journalism  has  long  been  the  name 
of  the  game.  As  in  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." moreover,  the  thrust  has  tended  to  be 
violently  against  what  most  of  the  country 
would  regard  as  its  basic  interests,  institu- 
tions and  values.  In  a  prize-winning  "docu- 
mentary," key  sequences  of  which  subse- 
quently proved  false,  CBS  News  professed  to 
uncover  "Hunger  in  America";  contrariwise. 
In  an  equally  distorted  report  from  Cuba,  the 
television  camera  found.  In  effect,  that  Cu- 
bans under  Castro  never  had  it  so  good.  Not 
content  to  cover  (albeit  In  its  own  fashion) 
the  news.  CBS  time  and  again  has  sought  to 
make  news.  Shortly  after  NBC  scooped  the 
competition  by  airing  an  LSD-stimulated 
Interview  with  Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  WBBM- 
TV,  CBS  outlet  in  Chicago,  participated  in  a 
headline  making,  and  Illegal,  pyot  party,  which 
became  the  object  of  an  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  In  a 
similar,  if  far  more  brazen,  exploit — on  which 
both  Vice  President  Agnew  and  Mr.  Salant 
touched  last  week — CBS  sought  to  stage,  and 
to  film,  an  invasion  of  Haiti.  One  picture 
supposedly  is  worth  a  thousand  words.  High 
time  the  US.  got  the  picture. 

As  last  Tuesday's  performance  suggests,  it 
Isn't  pretty.  Among  other  sins  of  omissions 
and  commission,  CBS  News  failed  to  mention 
that  it  was  paid  to  produce  one  of  the  films 
at  which  it  scoffed.  In  depicting  a  press  con- 
ference, during  which  the  briefing  officer,  re- 
plying to  34  questions,  gave  three  no-com- 
ment answers,  the  camera  focused  en  the 
latter.  Statements  made  on  tape  bv  two  Pen- 
t.igon  spoke.smen.  a  Marine  colonel  and  the 
A.S5istant  Secret.Try  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, were  cut  up,  transposed  and  pieced  to- 
gether ag.Un  in  ft  way  that  made  both  of 
them  seem  unresponsive  and  foc>Iish.  Rep. 
Edward  Hebert  (not  Herbert,  as  the  caption 
later  h.id  it),  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  turned  up  on  the  screen 
with  this  gracious — and.  despite  Mr.  Salant's 
subsequent  remarks,  wholly  misleading — In- 
troduction: "Using  s>-mpathetlc  Congress- 
men, the  Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what  It 
regards  as  the  antl-mlUtary  tilt  of  network 
reporting  lEd,  note:  where  would  It  ever  get 
such  an  idea?)  War  heroes  are  made  av.nil- 
able  for  taped  home  district  TV  reports  from 
pro-Pentngon  politicians." 

All  this  Is  reprehensible  enough.  F^r 
worse— in  a  format  presumably  dedicated  t,o 
fact-  are  the  extremist  opinions  which  It  was 
used  'o  convey.  Here  Is  a  disillusioned  and 
slightly  incoherent  ex-Air  Force  officer:  "I 
feel  that  the  military  Information  arm  Is  so 
v.ast.  has  been  able  to  become  so  pervasive  by 
the  variety  and  the  amounts  and  the  way  and 
the  sheer  numbers  It's  able  to  present  Its 
viewpo.nt  to  the  American  people,  I  think 
this  attitude  it  was  able  to  develop  allowed 
Vietnam  to  happen.  .  .  ."  Here  Is  CBS-News' 
own  dl.-passlonate  Roper  Mudd:  "On  this 
broadcast  we  have  seen  violence  made  glam- 
orous, expensive  weapons  advertised  as  If 
they  were  automobiles,  biased  opinions  pre- 
sented as  straight  facts.  Defending  the  coun- 
try not  Just  with  arms  but  al.so  with  Ideology. 
Pentagon  propaganda  Insists  on  America's 
role  as  the  cop  on  every  beat  in  the  world." 

Anyone— even  CBS,  though  it  won't  con- 
cede as  much— can  make  mistakes.  What  the 
record  shows,  however,  is  a  pattern  of  dis- 
tortion and  sl.anted  reporting  stretching  back 
O'.er  the  years.  In  1963.  so  a  revealing  article 
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and  exchange  of  letters  In  The  New  "i'ork 
Times  Magazine  has  disclosed.  President 
Kennedy  gave  an  exclusive  Interview  to 
Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS  News  on  such  liter- 
ally inflammatory  Iseues  as  the  Buddhists  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  allegedly  repressive 
government  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  In  the  editing 
process,  the  footage  shrank  from  30  minutes 
to  12.  and.  according  to  Pierre  Salinger,  then 
White  House  press  secretary,  "the  result  was 
a  partial  distortion  cf  JFK's  opinion  cf  Presi- 
dent Diem.  In  the  actual  Interview  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  spoke  of  his  resf>ect  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  problems  of  President  Diem. 
When  the  film  was  shown  to  the  public,  only 
the  unfavorable  Presldertlal  remarks  re- 
mained, and  JFK's  praise  of  Diem  had  been 
deleted.  The  Impression  was  left  that  JFK 
had  no  confidence  at  all  In  D:em,  and  when 
he  and  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  were  later 
shot  to  death  In  a  military  coup,  there  were 
persistent  charges  from  Madame  Nhu  and 
others  that  the  President's  statements  had 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  Dlem's  enemies. 
JYK.  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  accusations." 

Prior  to  the  Republican  convention  the 
following  year.  CBS  News  struck  again.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  (R,, 
Ariz,),  Daniel  Schorr,  then  serving  as  corres- 
pondent abroad,  "took  it  upon  himself  to  put 
out  a  news  report  to  portray  the  idea  that 
I  was  trying  to  forge  links  with  far-rightist, 
neo-fascist  groups  In  Germany  .  .  .  Schorr 
dealt  heavily  In  false  facts  which  neither 
he  nor  CBS  newsmen  In  this  country  made 
any  attempt  to  check  with  my  office."  So 
It  has  gone  year  by  year.  In  1968,  after  a 
storm  of  protest,  a  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  investigated  television  coverage  of 
the  Democratic  national  convention  In  Chi- 
cago. In  viewing  the  video  tape  of  the  CBS 
coverage,  the  Congressional  probers  noted  a 
passage  in  which  Walter  Cronklte  cried  that 
the  police  "were  severely  manhandling  a 
minister."  According  to  the  Committee  Re- 
port: "The  accompanying  action  .shows  police 
merely  attempting  to  get  a  man  dressed  In 
clerical  garb  into  a  patrol  wagon,  using  what 
the  Investigators  felt  was  reasonable  force  to 
overcome  the  man's  resistance."  The  Report 
concluded,  in  part:  "In  an  attempt  to  give 
an  overall  Impression,  It  might  be  said  that 
the  coverage  presented  over  the  air  does,  in 
retrospect,  seem  to  present  a  one-sided  pic- 
ture which  in  large  measure  exonerates  the 
dem.onstrators  and  protestors  and  indicts  the 
city  government  of  Chicago  and.  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  Democratic  Party," 

The  long  reel  of  distortion  continues  to 
unwind.  In  her  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn. Alice  Wldener,  frequent  contributor  to 
Barron's,  has  chronicled  some  of  the  gamier 
episodes.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  Frank  Kearns, 
CBS  correspondent  in  Rome,  broadcast  a  re- 
port on  alleged  Italian  opinion  In  the  crim- 
inal case  against  the  man  who  hl-Jacked 
a  commercial  airliner  from  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Kearns  chose  to  quote  the  views  of  a 
single  editor,  that  of  the  Communist  news- 
paper "Unita,"  who  described  the  hl-Jacker 
a  "Robin  Hood  .  .  .  who  made  a  fool  of  the 
repressive  and  hated  FBI."  Again,  on  "Face 
the  Nation,"  CBS  devoted  a  half-hour  of 
Sunday  time  to  Tom  Hayden,  revolutionist  of 
the  so-called  New  Left.  Mrs.  Wldener  wrote: 
"He  was  permitted  by  reporter  Martin 
Agronsky  of  CBS.  and  two  ether  reporters 
to  get  away  with  intellectual  murder.  .  .  . 
Thus  It  came  about  that  at  the  end  of  the 
program,  the  arogant  co-founder  of  the  an- 
archic Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
made  an  unchallenged  statement  about  'the 
poverty  around  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  responsible  for.' "  Abble  Hoffman, 
convicted  of  Inciting  to  riot  In  Chicago,  ap- 
peared on  the  Merv  Grlffln  show  wearing  a 
shirt  made  from  the  American  flag  ton  the 
air.  CBS  thoughtfully  bllped  It  out.)  Small 
wonder   that  Desmond  Smith   of  CBS  once 


told  TV  Guide:  "There's  been  a  great  deal 
of  manipulation  from  the  left.  The  left  and 
SDS  have  been  getting  a  great  deal  of  play. 
Americans  are  starting  to  feel  they're  not 
getting  the  whole  story." 

Since  then  the  credibility  gap,  notably 
with  respect  to  so-called  documentaries,  has 
widened  beyond  belief.  Webster's  Seventh 
New  Collegiate  Dictionary  defines  docu- 
mentary as  follows:  "adj.  (1)  contained  or 
certified  in  wTlting;  (2)  relating  to.  or  em- 
ploying, documentation  In  literature  or  art; 
broadly,  factual,  objective."  The  noun,  of 
course,  possesses  the  same  qvialities.  Neither 
word  belongs  In  the  CB8  lexicon.  In  the 
famous  charade  on  "Hunger  in  America," 
the  narrator's  off -screen  voice  said:  "Hun- 
ger is  easy  to  recognize  when  It  looks  like  this. 
This  baby  Is  dying  of  starvation.  He  was  an 
American.  Now  he  Is  dead."  Heart-rendering, 
but  tmtrue.  The  baby  was  born  prematvirely, 
and.  according  to  an  FCC  report,  died  of 
•septicemia  due  to  meningitis  and  peritonitis 
to  show  that  either  the  mother  or  father  was 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  .  .  ."  Far  less  at- 
tention than  It  warrants  has  been  paid  the 
outrageous  report  on  Cuba  last  September, 
which,  by  actual  count  of  Accuracy  In  Media, 
contained  10  major  doubtful  statements.  In- 
cluding :  "For  Cuba's  poor,  things  are  a  good 
deal  better  than  they  used  to  be  .  ,  .  the 
Cuban  poor  man  doesn't  want  to  leave  .  .  . 
Schools  are  free,  everv'one  must  go.  There  Is 
a  quiet  equality  of  the  races  now  in 
Cuba.  .  .  ." 

So  ran  the  script.  However,  as  AIM  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  to  CBS  News,  real  life  refuses  to 
follow  It.  On  the  contrary,  the  organization 
cited  Boecific  examples  of  working-class  Cu- 
bans who  risked  their  lives  to  flee  the  Castro 
regime.  One.  a  Negro  bricklayer,  was  quoted 
InThe  New  York  Times  as  saying:  "Not  only 
is  there  not  enough  to  eat,  but  they  make 
vou  spend  extra  hours  In  the  fields  after  a  54- 
hour  work  week."  As  to  schooling,  AIM 
pointed  out  that  on  January  5,  1969,  Castro 
admitted  that  400.000  school-age  children 
were  not  In  school.  Brotherhood  of  man?  AIM 
quoted  Erneldo  Ohva,  and  Afro-Cuban  and 
one  of  the  first  Castro  appointees,  to  the 
effect  that  even  under  Batista,  "whom  we  re- 
joiced to  see  go."  Negroes  were  Judges,  Sena- 
tors and  high  officials.  Today  only  one  black 
man  holds  an  important  post.  An  American 
Negro,  who  defected  to  Castro  for  five  years, 
returned  In  1968  saying  that  he  would  rather 
live  in  an  American  Jail  than  remain.  Citing 
the  list  of  Inaccuracies,  AIM  solicited  com- 
ment from  Richard  S.  Salant,  head  of  CBS 
News,  which  was  duly  forthcoming  (and. 
with  the  rest  of  the  correspondence,  put  into 
the  Record).  Nine  times  out  of  10,  the  criti- 
cism went  unanswered. 

Last  Tuesday  Mr.  Salant  took  a  stab  at  an- 
swering criticism  of  CBS'  role  in  "financing  a 
secret  and  Illegal  invasion  of  Haiti."  Here, 
word,  for  word.  Is  his  rebuttal.  "We  did  not 
finance  the  planned  invasion.  We  did  nothing 
illegal  No  significant  amount  of  money  even 
Inadvertently  found  its  way  to  persons  in- 
volved in  the  invasion  plan.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  found  no  unlawful  activities 
on  the  part  of  CBS  News.  And  John  Davltt. 
Chief  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Depanment  of  Justice,  said,  quot«:  'CBS  ad- 
vLsed  us  of  the  facts,  advised  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  that  they  were  there,  and  that  they 
were  filming  these  episodes'  At  one  point 
the  Treasury  Department  asked  us  not  to 
withdraw  from  the  project.  But  the  short 
aiiswer  to  the  Vice  President  Is  that  he  Is  at- 
tacking a  journalistic  Investigation  that 
never  became  a  broadcast  about  an  invasion 
that  never  took  place." 

For  a  short  answer,  not  bad.  But  let's  take 
a  longer  look  at  "Project  Nassau,"  as  CBS 
called  It  and  it  it  known  In  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce    Let's  note  at  once  that  the 
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executive  producer.  Perry  Wolff,  served  In  the 
same  capacity  on  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." Let's  also  dispose  of  Mr.  Selant.  If 
CBS  News  did  not  "finance  the  proposed  In- 
vasion," It  did,  according  to  the  House  Re- 
port, provide  funds  for  the  leasing  of  a  67- 
foot  schooner  which  was  to  be  utilized  by 
the  invasion  force,  reimburse  expenses  for 
the  transportation  of  weapons  to  be  used  by 
the  conspirators,  make  payments  to  the 
leader  of  the  conspiracy  "with  full  knowledge 
of  his  Identity  and  his  criminal  Intentions." 
"Slgnlflcant."  of  course,  Is  what  lawyers  call 
a  word  of  art;  while  exact  figures  were  never 
forthcoming  from  CBS,  the  House  Report 
states  that  "Project  Nassau"  cost  more  than 
$200,000.  CBS  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment was  brudglng,  and,  the  Report  Indi- 
cates, evoked  at  ofOclal  Instance  (a  CBS  cam- 
eraman blew  the  whistle  to  the  authorities) . 

But  let  the  Subcommittee  speak  for  Itself. 
"The  Implications  of  what  has  been  learned 
are  disquieting.  To  the  average  viewer,  un- 
sophisticated In  the  Intricacies  of  television 
production,  a  network  news  doumentary 
typically  represents  a  scrupulously  objective 
reporting  of  actual  events  shown  as  they  ac- 
tually transpired.  If  'Project  Nassau'  Is  any 
Indication,  this  Is  not  always  true.  During 
the  preparation  of  this  news  documentary, 
CBS  employes  and  consultants  Intermingled 
and  Interacted  with  personages  actively  en- 
gaged In  breaking  the  law.  Large  sums  of 
money  were  made  available  to  these  Indi- 
viduals with  no  safeguards  as  to  the  manner 
In  which  these  funds  would  be  put  to  use. 
Events  were  set  up  and  staged  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  being  filmed  by  the  CBS  cam- 
era. An  Individual  who  was  retained  eis  a 
consultant,  and  later  an  employe,  of  CBS, 
was  allowed  to  or  instructed  to  appear  In 
the  actual  filming  and  to  provide  narration 
for  It 

■"The  CBS  News  organization,  or  at  least 
the  Individuals  charged  with  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  project,  displayed  a  shock- 
ing Indifference  to  the  real  possibility  that 
their  organization  and  funds  were  being 
made  use  of  to  further  Illegal  activities.  The 
control  exercised  by  CBS  Management  In 
New  York  over  the  activities  of  the  producer 
In  the  field  seems  to  have  been  practically 
nonexistent.  .  .  Had  the  decision  .  .  .  not 
to  proceed  with  the  dociimentary  been 
founded  on  a  recognition  of  any  of  the  de- 
ficiencies Indicated  above,  the  only  remain- 
ing question  would  be  why  the  decision  was 
so  long  In  coming.  But,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  rationale  for  the  decision  is  It- 
self far  from  reassuring.  Rather  than  re- 
sponding to  any  taint  of  artificiality  or  fraud 
In  the  considerable  volume  of  film  which  had 
been  prepared,  the  decision  was  apparently 
made  on  the  basis  that  the  project  was 
journalistically  unsatisfactory  In  view  of  the 
unfinished  nature  of  the  enterprise." 

The  law  requires  television  quiz  shows  and 
commercials  to  bo  honest.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  public  enjoys  no  similar  pro- 
tection against  "documentaries,"  a  credibil- 
ity gap  which  the  Subcommittee  hopes  to 
bridge.  We  would  like  to  offer  a  proposal  or 
two  of  o\ir  own.  Believe  It  or  not.  Prank 
Stanton,  president  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  Inc..  serves  as  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion. Unlike  Vice  President  Agnew,  who 
backed  away  from  the  Idea,  we  suggest  that 
he  be  asked  to  resign.  Moreover,  to  judge 
by  the  record  cited  above  (which  has  ex- 
hausted our  space,  but  barely  scratched  the 
surface)  CBS  television  stations  stand  wide 
open  to  challenge  on  thler  license  renewals, 
and  we  urge  concerned.  pubUc-splrlted  cit- 
izens— as  well  as  the  PCC — to  respond.  CBS, 
m  our  view,  has  forfeited  Its  access  to  the 
nation's  airwaves.  The  time  has  come  to  turn 
It  off. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  growing 
increasingly  evident  that  it  is  not  attacks 
by  Spiro  Agnew  that  are  destroying  the 
credibility  of  CBS,  but  I  believe  the  de- 
struction of  that  credibility  can  be 
blamed  on  only  one — CBS  and  Richard 
Salant.  I  believe  these  editorials  make 
that  plain. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  STRA- 
TEGIC AIR  COMMAND— "PEACE  IS 
OUR  PROFESSION" 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  slogan 
or  the  motto  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand is  "Peace  Is  Our  Profession."  That 
fine  organization  is  a  deterrant  to  ag- 
gression. Aggressors  start  wars  that  they 
think  they  can  win.  They  do  not  start 
them  if  they  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
they  are  going  to  lose.  There  is  no  way  to 
measure  the  benefits  that  have  accrued 
to  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the 
strength  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command. 

On  March  21,  1971,  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  observed  its  25th  anniversary 
with  an  appropriate  observance.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Sena- 
tors to  have  placed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  concerning  the  role  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  article 
prepared  for  this  occasion,  entitled 
"Strategic  Air  Command  After  25  Years" 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Strategic  Aib  Command  After  25  Years 

A  quarter  century  ago,  an  ambitious  but 
obvious  mandate  became  clear  to  military 
planners  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  The 
future  security  and  freedom  of  the  United 
States  could  only  be  secured  through  the 
development  of  a  force  so  powerful  that 
potential  aggressors  could  not  possibly  enter- 
tain thoughts  of  world  domination. 

It  was  with  this  mission  that  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  was  born  on  March  21,  1946. 
Today,  after  25  years  of  gprowth  and  develop- 
ment. It  stands  out  clearly  as  the  most 
{xywerful  force  for  peace  In  man's  history — 
a  mixed  force  of  bombers  and  missiles  that 
comprise  over  70  per  cent  of  the  free  world's 
nuclear  firepower. 

Though  the  men  and  machinery  have 
changed  since  General  George  C.  Kenney  took 
first  command,  SAC's  original  and  primary 
mission  has  remained  the  same — to  deter  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  If  that  should  fall  then  a 
capability  must  exist  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
will  to  flglit. 

Since  August  1968.  that  capability  has  been 
assured  by  General  Bruce  K  Holloway,  com- 
mander In  chief,  who  controls  the  world-wide 
force  from  SAC  headquarters  at  Offutt  APB, 
Nebraska.  It  Is  from  there  that  combat  ready 
bombers  and  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  from  some  45  locations  around  the 
world  would  be  Instantly  notified  to  launch 
against  an  enemy  once  an  order  to  strike  has 
been  received  from  the  President — the  only 
man  allowed  to  give  such  an  order. 

The  nerve  center  at  Headquarters  SAC, 
near  Omaha,  Nebraska,  is  there  stories  under- 
ground. A  large  control  room,  communica- 
tions center,  trajectory  center,  globed  weather 
central,  and  portions  of  the  Joint  Strategic 
Target  Planning  Staff,  Intelligence,  material 
and  operations  activities  are  surrounded  by 
exterior  and  ramp  walls  of  concrete  and 
reinforced  steel  24  inches  thick.  If  necessary, 
it  could  l>e  totally  sealed  off  for  weeks  to 
Insure  survivability. 


Through  the  most  advanced  and  extensive 
communications  system  In  existence,  SAC's 
commander  and  battle  staff  have  complete 
control  over  everv-  aircraft  and  missile  and 
combat  crew.  Employing  a  world-wide  tele- 
phone network,  global  teletype  circuits  and  a 
single  side-band  radio  network.  Instant  "red 
phone"  contact  Is  possible.  As  a  further  pre- 
caution a  back-up  flying  command  post  with 
Identical  capabilities  hsis  been  In  the  air  since 
1961  with  a  general  officer  and  penior  team  of 
controllers  aboard  In  the  event  the  under- 
ground pKJet  Is  destroyed 

.Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  SAC 
bomber-tanker  force  is  In  constant  readi- 
ness, poised  to  respond  to  the  klaxon  sig- 
nalling an  "alert".  On  the  ground.  B-62 
bomber  and  KC-135  tanker  crews  could  be 
airborne  within  minutes  and  missile  launch 
officers  In  hardened  dispersed  silos  would 
stand  ready  at  their  consoles  As  an  addi- 
tional means  of  protection,  particularly  from 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles,  SAC 
also  has  dispersed  a  port  jn  of  Its  alert 
bombers  at  other  strips  away  from  the  air- 
craft's home  base.  Heavy  bomber  units  also 
maintain  the  capability  of  mounting  an  air- 
borne alert  when  so  directed. 

The  possibility  of  an  accidental  launch  or 
attack,  however.  Is  eliminated  by  "positive 
control"  measures.  The  aircraft  would  fly  to 
predetermined  points  well  short  of  enemy  ter- 
ritory and  wait  for  further  coded  instruc- 
tions. Weapons  in  the  aircraft  are  not  armed 
imtll  the  bomber  is  ordered  to  attack,  and 
then  a  coordinated  effort  by  several  crew 
members  is  required.  If  the  "go  code"  from 
the  President  Is  not  received,  they  immedi- 
ately turn  back.  Similar  multiple  safeguards 
protect   against  a  mistaken  missile  launch. 

Based  on  a  concept  of  maximum  flexibility, 
SAC  weapons  are  a  blend  of  nianned  and  un- 
manned systems.  United  States  defense  pol- 
icy requires  a  variety  ol  options  of  response 
to  national  emergencies,  and  SAC  employs 
the  advantages  of  bombers  and  mlsislles, 
sternly  convinced  that  an  all  manned  or 
unmanned  posture  would  not  be  effective  de- 
terrence. 

Th3  backbone  of  the  manned  systems  is 
the  eight-engine  B-52  which  has  been  In  the 
Inventory  since  1955.  Capable  of  high  sub- 
8<jnic  speeds.  It  can  fly  at  altitudes  In  excess 
of  50.000  feet  and  carry  a  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional payload.  Tnrough  the  use  of  aerial 
refueling.  Its  range  Is  limited  only  by  the 
endurance  of  Its  six-man  crew.  Later  models 
can  go  10.000  miles  unrefueled. 

The  total  bomber  force  has  been  reduced 
since  1965  by  the  retirement  of  older  models, 
from  about  750  B-52s  and  B-58s  to  a  cur- 
rent total  of  approximately  450  B-52s. 

Scheduled  as  a  possible  follow-on  to  the 
B-52  fleet  Is  the  B-1,  formerly  called  the 
Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft 
(AMSA).  Engineering  development  con- 
tracts released  in  June  of  last  year  allow 
the  fabrication  of  five  flight  test  aircraft  plus 
one  static  test  airframe  and  one  fatigue 
test  airframe.  If  congressional  approval  and 
funding  for  full  scale  production  is  granted, 
the  B-1  could  be  flown  by  SAC  crews  as 
early   as   1977. 

The  PB-111,  a  medium  bomber,  is  sched- 
uled to  become  a  part  of  the  operational 
bomber  force  during  FY  72.  A  variable-sweep 
wing  aircraft  capable  of  Jdach  2  speeds,  it 
will  be  able  to  carry  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional weapons,  take-off  and  land  In 
less  distance  than  a  B-52.  and  employ  ad- 
vanced avionics  and  ejection  systems.  Ap- 
proximately 74  FB-llls  are  due  for  the  In- 
ventory. 

The  refueling  mission  of  the  command  Is 
carried  out  by  600  KC-135  stratotankers. 
Responsible  for  refueling  all  fighters,  bomb- 
ers, and  reconnaissance  aircraft  In  the  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the  tanker 
fleet  off-loads  about  2.375  billion  pounds  of 
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jet  fuel  each  year.  Since  1965,  refueling  op- 
erations In  Southeast  Asia  have  supported 
the  overall  air  campaign  and  acotinted  for 
untold  emergency  saves.  Another  invaluable 
role  has  been  airlifting  men  and  equipment 
to  and  from  the  United  States. 

Photographic  and  electronic  reconnais- 
sance operations  are  conducted  by  the  high 
flying  supersonic  SR-71.  Delivered  to  SAC 
In  1966,  it  can  travel  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound  and  photograph  60,000  square 
mile?  of  surface  In  one  hour  of  flight. 

Indispensable  In  strategic  air  warfare. 
reconnaissance  by  SAC  fir-'it  detected  the 
Soviet  missile  build-up  In  Cuba  In  1962. 

In  carrying  out  the  mission  of  deterrence, 
the  SAC  missile  force  poees  a  formidable 
carriage  of  strength.  It  Is  comprised  of  54 
Titan  lis  and  1,000  Mlnuteman  Intercon- 
tinental Ballistic  Missile  (ICBMs)  which  are 
constantly  being  updated. 

As  part  of  SAC'S  modernl2atlon  program, 
Mlnuteman  II  was  accepted  Into  the  Inven- 
tory m  October  1965.  An  improvement  over 
Mlnuteman  I,  It  uses  microminiaturization, 
a  new  thrust  control  system  and  other  refine- 
ments which  Increase  Its  range,  accuracy  and 
flexibility  over  the  earlier  model. 

An  even  newer  missile,  the  Mlnuteman 
ni.  Is  also  being  integrated  into  the  force. 
SAC  assumed  respwnslbillty  for  the  first 
Mlnuteman  Ill's  In  June  1970.  The  first 
tactical  squadron  consisting  of  five  manned 
control  centers  and  50  unmanned  silo 
launchers  was  recently  completed  at  Mlnot 
AFB.ND 

Mlnuteman  III  employs  an  Improved  third 
stage  for  an  additional  throw  weight 
capability.  This  enables  the  missile  to  carry 
more  penetration  aids  to  counter  an  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  defense. 

Eventually  the  force  will  Include  500  Mln- 
uteman in  missiles  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  the  Multiple  Indei>endently  Tar- 
geted Re-Entry  Vehicles   (MIRVs). 

From  a  beginning  aggregate  of  36.000  men 
and  250  war-weary  bombers,  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  has  grown  to  a  force  of  161,000 
highly  trained  professionals  In  two  and  a 
half  decades.  This  evolution  haa  been  stimu- 
lated by  science,  the  Communist  threat,  and 
the  developing  role  of  the  United  States  as  a 
leader  of  free  nations. 

In  this,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  SAC 
looks  back  at  years  of  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion with  the  satisfaction  that  it  has  ac- 
complished Its  mission.  SAC  readiness  and 
firepower,  combined  with  the  determination 
of  the  American  people  to  use  it  if  neces- 
sary, will  continue  to  be  the  best  deterrent 
to  general  war  In  the  next  twenty-five  years 
of  the  nuclear  age. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  Calendar  Order  No.  51, 
S.  31,  a  bill  to  provide  during  times  of 
high  unemployment  for  programs  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  unemployed 
persons,  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
10   A.M.    THURSDAY,    APRIL    1,    1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock  Thurs- 
day morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS BROCK  AND  PACKWOOD 
AND  ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  joint  leaders,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  also  for  a  period  of  15  min- 
utes, and  that  there  then  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness after  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packv/ood»  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  will 
then  turn  to  the  consideration  of  S.  31 
which  is  now  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  joint  leadership 
did  try  to  work  out  an  accommodation 
for  certain  Senators  for  a  time  limitation 
on  the  pending  business  on  Friday.  How- 
ever, unfortunately  we  were  not  success- 
ful. These  things  happen.  It  is,  therefore, 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  considera- 
ble debate  on  S.  31  when  it  is  laid  before 
Senate  on  Thursday  next. 

I  msJce  this  statement  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  record  made  clear  so  that 
those  Senators  who  did  seek  a  time  lim- 
itation and  had  hoped  that  this  matter 
could  be  taken  up  Friday  on  that  basis 
will  be  aware  of  the  difiQcultles  which 
have  developed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mi'.  President,  ■will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  mind  saying  for  the  record  that  I 
was  the  one  who  asked  the  deputy  mi- 
nority leader  to  inform  the  leadership 
that  I  would  object  to  any  time  limita- 
tion. I  think  this  bill  has  a  major  na- 
tional impact  in  its  present  form.  It  is 
regrettable.  If  I  may  say  to  those  who 
had  hoped  that  we  might  reach  a  com- 
promise, }f  we  do  work  out  a  compromise, 
it  is  possible  that  a  time  limit  could  be 
reconsidered,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  think  for  the 
record  it  ought  to  be  said  that  there  were 
others  in  addition  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  who  raised  that  question. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable blame  or  credit  to  go  around. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONSIDER 
S.  581.  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  legislation 
dealing  with  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  been  reported  by  the  committee,  but 
it  is  not  on  the  calendar.  After  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader  and  the  minority 


leader,  who  is  equally  distinguished,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  disposition  of  the  pending  business, 
the  Senate  then  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  581,  having  to  do  with  the 
Export-Imp>ort  Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  the  pending  business  on  Monday 
next  provided  the  pending  bill  is  dis- 
posed of. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate turns  to  the  consideration  of  S.  581 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
each  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
and  that  there  be  3  hou-s  on  the  bill 
itself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  want  to  indicate  that  I  have 
checked  on  this  matter  with  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  the  Sens  tor  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  also  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  In- 
ternational Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood V  This 
agreement  is  satisfactory. 

I  take  it  that  it  would  be  under- 
stood this  would  apply  only  to  germane 
amendments.  We  are  talking  about  the 
offering  of  germane  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  should  be  included  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
the  order  is  entered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  imanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous  Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  following  the  dis- 
position of  S.  31.  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  581.  to  amend  the 
Expwrt-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  event  the  manager  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sena- 
tor designated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be 
received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  pase&ge 
of  the  said  bUl,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  should  be  on  notice  that 
there  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  roUcall 
votes  on  both  the  pending  business  and 
the  Export- Import  Bank  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  all  Senators  would  make  their 
plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  abseiice 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence.  And  it  saddens  me,  as  it 
does  so  many  Americans,  that  the  Greek 
tradition  of  the  rule  of  law  and  respect 
for  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  submerged  in  the  acts  and 
policies  of  a  repressive  military  regime. 
Especially  today,  as  we  remember  the 
independence  of  Greece,  the  strangling 
of  democracy  in  the  country  of  its  birth 
must  revolt  the  conscience  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  signed  by 
prisoners  in  the  Aegina  Prison  near 
Athens.  It  expresses  the  hope  I  strongly 
share,  that  the  principles  of  democracy 
will  finally  prevail  in  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  letter  and  a  list 
of  its  signers  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  \,ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Aeoina  Jail. 
December  1970. 
Senator  E.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Senator:  In  a  few  months'  time  the 
military  cilctatorshtp  in  Greece  will  conclude 
it^  fourth  year  in  power.  During  these  four 
years  the  colonels'  main  concern  has  been  to 
continue  a  series  of  innumerable  frauds  and 
ruses  with  the  aim  to  deceive  the  public 
opinion  abroad  on  the  real  face  and  Inten- 
tion of  their  regime.  Official  propaganda  and 
the  regime's  conditione<l  means  of  commu- 
nication, after  having  attempted  to  persuade 
the  Free  World  that  the  "real"  interest  of 
the  West  would  be  Jeoparrtized  unless  democ- 
racy In  Greece  were  suppressed  and  the 
Greeks  were  terrorized,  activated  conse- 
quently an  unscrupulous  mechanism  of 
promises  directed  to  foreign  governments  and 
International  organizations,  ascertaining 
that  the  abolition  of  all  fundamental  human 
and  civil  rights  is  but  "provisional,"  and  that 
the  abnormality  would  give  off  to  a  real  con- 
stitutional order. 

This  allegedly  provisional  situation  and 
the  so-called  "new  order."  three  years  and 
seven  months  after  Its  establishment, 
amount  to  the  following:  martial  law  Is  still 
In  force  and  courts-martial  continue  to  func- 
tion: arbitrary  arrests  and  police  questioning 
in  defiance  of  the  fundamental  civil  rights 


still  consist  an  everyday  practice  against  po- 
litical opponents  of  the  rettime;  p  irliament 
loiii.iiiis  "uut  of  law"  and  tC\  political  action 
is  s:ill  banned,  e.xccpt.  naturally,  for  the 
regime's  br-cnwish  activity;  and  last  but  not 
le.ist.  political  prisoners  are  still  held  elt'.ier 
In  concentration  camps  or  exiled  m  remote 
vUIaaes,  or  detained  under  heavy  pen.'ilties 
in  prison.:;  -,5  ho>tnc!es  of  the  military  i^overn- 
men-  Many  of  them  will  liave  spent  their 
fourth  consecutive  Christmas  eve  in  prison. 

Yet.  these  features  of  the  Greek  public  life 
have  been  asses.^ed  recently  by  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  en- 
couraging "trend"  towards  a  constitutional 
order,  a  trend  which  has  been  considered  as 
a  stron?  rea-son  for  resuming  full  military 
aid  to  the  colonel.'. 

We  are  now  addressing  to  you  this  short 
message  because  we  feel  the  need  to  con- 
gratulate you:  we  would  like  to  express  how 
deeply  we  appreciate  the  sagacity.  Integrity, 
and  courage  wliich  led  you  to  take  a  stand 
by  the  side  of  otir  people.  Tliis  stiind  has  put 
you  on  the  line  of  our  people's  history  and 
tradition  which  is  a  ron'inuous  struggle 
against  all  forms  of  toulltarianism  and  op- 
pression. We  believe  it  to  be  of  primary  im- 
portance that  the  junta  did  not  succeed  in 
ensnarlntt  you  into  the  labyrinth  of  its  lies 
and  deceiving  you  by  its  alleged  constitu- 
tional reforms  and  notorious  timetables  of 
rendering  to  the  Greeks  the  rights  which 
they  shovild  have  had  by  birth. 

On  this  same  occasion  we  would  like  to 
underline  most  strongly  the  huge  mistake. 
expressed  with  mounting  cynicism,  which 
lies  behind  the  doctrine  of  modern  'provi- 
sional" dictatorships  in  the  West.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  a  number  of  free  countries 
must  undergo  a  s»aee  of  totalitarian  rule,  m 
order  that  the  West  ran  maintain  its  hold 
on  allegedly  precarious  areas.  On  the  ba.sls  of 
this  doctrine  an  increasing  number  of  reac- 
tionary dictatorships,  and  among  them  the 
Greek  regime,  are  fostered  semiopeuly  by  the 
leading  power  :if  the  West,  under  different 
pretexts.  Tlie  doctrine  is  an  obvious  and 
tr;;c:ic  contradiction.  Not  a  single  people — 
and  especially  the  Greek  people — is  prepared 
to  accep":,  in  any  covered  form  whatsoever, 
the  status  of  mercenary  for  defending  others 
from  f.'iked  dangers,  nor  would  it  undertake 
the  role  of  forced  guard  of  foreign  Interests. 
We  believe  tliat  freedom  is  the  same  indis- 
pensable to  the  Americans,  Europeans  and 
Greeks  as  well.  Only  the  defence  of  this 
common-to-ali  freedom  could  be  a  matter  cf 
common  interest  to  all  parties. 

We  thank  you  for  keeping  your  clear  voire 
in  the  air  echoing  the  high  principles  for 
whicli  we  are  t>eing  kept  In  prison  and  others 
in  concentration  camps. 

We  know  that  at  the  end  these  principles 
will  prevail  and  we  can  as-sure  ycu  that  we 
win  not  fall  In  this  fight  over  a  Just  cause 
whlcii  you  have  decided  to  support.  We  htipe 
that  more  people  will  follow  your  example. 

Prisoners  .at  Aegina  Who  Signed  the  Letter 
TO  Senator  Kennedy 

Phoebus  loannides,  lawyer. 
George  Sipitanos,  business  man. 
N.  Voulelis,  student. 
Thomas  Popoutsis.  employee. 
Nikos  Armenls,  artisan. 
A.  Tantsis,  student. 
Stellos  Yannltopoulos,  artisan. 
Stellos  Nestor,  lawyer. 
Nondas  Ochounos,  student. 
Pavlos  Zannas,  Director  of  Salonika  Inter- 
national Pair. 

Argyrls  Maltsldls.  engineer. 
Antonio  Goulas,  student. 
Costas  Sophoulls,  economist. 
George  Avramis,  employee. 
Nestor  Hatjudls,  engineer. 
Ch.  Protopapas,  lawyer. 


K.  Kltslrltes,  lawyer. 

Nlkos  Chloros.  student. 

John  Vasslllou,  economist. 

A.  Pulitis,  petty  officer. 

Constantine  Pirzas,  teacher. 

Sotirios  Dede.s.  lawyer. 

Anestis  .^nastassiadis.  free  enterprise. 


OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  OP  FOR. 
MER  REPRESENTATIVE  M.\X  MC- 
CARTHY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  Senators  in  praising  the  outstand- 
ing service  which  has  been  given  by  the 
former  Representative  from  Buffalo,  Max 
McCarthy. 

Many  words  have  already  been  spoken 
about  Max  McCarthy's  contributions  to 
his  city.  State,  and  Nation.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  stress  some  of  the  valuable 
contributions  which  have  not  been  men- 
tioned. On  a  personal  note.  Max  was  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  Robert 
Kenned^-'s  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  less 
advantaged,  both  in  New  York  and  in  the 
Nation. 

Max  has  been  persistent  in  his  efforts 
to  provide  assistance  to  oil  consumers 
in  Buffalo  who  had  been  experiencing  the 
negative  impact  of  this  administration's 
oil  import  policies.  His  unceasing  efforts 
to  change  policies  which  were  causing  an 
increase  in  oil  prices  in  western  New 
York,  and  jeopardizing  jobs,  brought  re- 
sults. Today,  more  oil  is  flowing  into  Buf- 
falo from  Canada.  Large  refineries  are 
in  operation  providing  jobs  and  helping 
to  meet  domestic  oil  consumption  de- 
mand. 

His  tireless  fight  against  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  is  one  of  his  most  sig- 
nificant contributions.  He  fought  for  re- 
forms governing  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  by  rail.  His  persist- 
ence was  rewarded  by  the  passage  of 
rail  safety  legislation. 

Max  McCarthy  was  also  outstanding 
in  his  efforts  to  prevent  pollution.  He 
was  outraged  by  the  practice  of  dump- 
ing dredged  six)ils  from  the  Buffalo  River 
into  Lake  Erie.  He  was  finally  succe.ss- 
ful  in  persuading  the  Johnson  and  the 
Nixon  administrations  to  build  dikes  to 
block  passage  of  any  dredges  into  Lake 
Erie.  His  campaign  for  clean  water  pro- 
vides us  with  ample  evidence  of  his  com- 
petent and  enlightened  leadership. 

Representative  McCarthy  was  also 
successful  in  securing  passage  and  fund- 
ing for  a  series  of  flood  control,  recrea- 
tion, harbor,  highway,  and  canal  proj- 
ects benefiting  the  Buffalo  area. 

Early  in  1965.  Max  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee to  fight  for  the  highway  beautifica- 
tion  bill.  His  persistent  efforts  brought 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Presidential 
Assistant  Bill  Moyers,  and  finally  the 
President  himself  to  his  aid.  The  meas- 
ure was  reported  out  of  committee, 
passed,  and  signed  into  law. 

Representative  McCarthy's  leadership 
was  also  felt  in  his  attempts  to  give  the 
people  of  communities  marked  for  high- 
way projects  a  greater  voice  in  the  loca- 
tion, and  in  fact,  the  wisdom  of  such 
projects. 
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He.  along  with  other  Congressmen,  op- 
posed the  efforts  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  force  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia into  building  highways  which 
were  opposed  by  a  majority  of  residents. 

His  leadership  was  also  obvious  in  his 
defense  of  provisions  in  Federal  law 
which  protect  scenic  and  historic  sites 
and  parklands  from  being  taken  for 
transportation  projects. 

He  has  played  a  key  role  in  securing 
model  cities  designation  for  his  home- 
town. In  addition,  he  has  witnessed  the 
inclusion  of  some  of  his  important 
amendments  in  economic  development 
legislation. 

In  1968,  he  focused  national  atten- 
tion on  the  issure  of  firearms  legislation. 
The  result  of  his  vigorous  campaign  for 
firearms  legislation  wa^  the  passage  of 
the  1968  Gun  Control  Act. 

Mr.  President.  Max  McCarthy's  re- 
markable record  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  following 
tributes  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"We  have  a  major  Job  to  do  In  cleaning  up 
our  waterways  You're  doing  a  fine  Job  for 
New  York  State  and  the  Buffalo  area."  The 
late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy:  June  30, 
1965. 

"You  have  played  a  vital  part  In  this  age, 
and  your  countrymen  are  grateful  to  you." 
Former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  Sep- 
tember 24.  1968. 

■An  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House.  . . ."  The  New  York  Times;  October  23, 
1968. 

"By  any  fair  standard,  he  deserves  high 
marks  for  being  steadily  on  the  ball  in  de- 
fending and  advancing  the  Interests  of  the 
metropolitan  Buffalo  community.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  record  of  hard  work.  Initiative  and  con- 
scientious devotion  to  duty."  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News;  October  17,  1968. 

"What  difference  can  one  man  make?  One 
man  can  make  a  difference,  can  change  atti- 
tudes and  directions.  Hlchard  Max  McCarthy, 
a  Democratic  representative  from  New  York 
is  such  a  man."  Senator  Vance  Hartke;  Au- 
gust 13,  1969. 

"For  anyone  who  thinks  a  good  congress- 
man Is  a  contradiction  In  terms,  here's  some- 
body to  set  him  straight.  Representative 
Richard  D.  McCarthy  may  be  forth  nomi- 
nating as  the  man  of  1969."  Dr.  Theodor 
Rosebury.  Life  Magazine;  November  28,  1969. 

"The  United  States  and  the  world  owe  a 
great  debt  to  Congressman  McCarthy.  It  re- 
stores hope  In  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  a  man  like  this  can  be  elected 
to  Congress."  Kenneth  Bouldlng,  The  New 
Republic;  November  29,  1969. 

"Much  of  the  progress  we  are  making  In 
controlling  CBW  today  is  a  result  of  your 
leadership."  Senator  Edmurd  S.  Muskle; 
September  13,  1970. 

"One  of  the  finest  men  to  ever  serve  In 
Congress."  Former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas; 
October  3,  1970. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  addition  to  the  6  years 
of  service  rendered  to  his  Nation  in  Con- 
gress, Mr.  McCarthy  has  also  served  1 
year  in  the  U.S.  Navy;  two  in  the  U.S. 
Army;  and  10  years  a£  one  of  the  leaders 
in  a  renewal  and  revitalization  program 
in  Buffalo.  This  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
record  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  reluctant  to  see 
Max  depart,  but  from  his  record  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Buffalo,  Erie  County.  New 


York  State,  and  the  Nation  have  not 
heard  the  last  of  Richard  D.  "Max" 
McCarthy. 


ROLE  OF  CONGRESS  IN  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  issues 
now  facing  our  Nation — one  that  has 
continued  and  will  continue  to  command 
the  attention  of  this  body — is  the  role 
Congress  should  play  in  controlling 
America's  involvement  in  war.  Until  the 
tragic  experience  of  Indochina,  the  drift 
of  American  history  has  been  to  place 
war  powers  substantially  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive,  despite  strict  constitu- 
tional provisions  to  the  contrai-y. 

Many  Americans  are  not  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  debate  now  before  us 
on  the  role  of  Congress  in  bringing  an 
end  to  the  Indochina  conflict  and  in  con- 
trolling American  involvement  in  future 
wars.  Too  often  I  find  that  constituents 
visiting  me — especially  young  people — 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  legislation  and 
proposals  Members  of  Congress  have 
made  to  stop  the  war  in  Indochina.  This 
ignorance  has  led  many  to  assimie  Con- 
gress has  no  role,  or  worse,  to  lose  faith 
in  the  power  and  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  share  the  warmaking  power  of 
the  Constitution. 

Recently  at  a  "teach-in"  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  a  distinguished  college 
in  my  State,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dine,  very 
ably  reviewed  the  legislation  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Congress  toward  ending  the 
Indochina  war.  I  commend  his  statement 
to  those  who  doubt  that  Congress  has  the 
will  or  the  way  to  end  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Can  Congress  End  the  Wab? 

(by  Thomas  A.  Dine,  Legislative  Assistant  to 

U.S.  Senator  Prank  Church) 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
work  directly  and  immediately  before  us :  To 
end  the  war. 

The  reform  and  restructuring  of  our  polit- 
ical system  may  or  may  not  come — but  it 
should  oome.  If  it  does,  it  will  take  decades 
to  achieve.  Meanwhile,  we  must  end  the 
war. 

The  reform  and  restructuring  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  system  may  or  may  not 
come — yet  It  must — but  before  it  does,  we 
must  end  the  war. 

The  whole  framework  and  character  of 
American  thinking  patterns  need  changing, 
indeed,  must  change  drastically  from  an 
Impersonal,  technologically  clean  but  with- 
drawn state  of  mind  to  one  of  humanity,  of 
feeling  of  Independent  character,  and  of 
trust.  But  before  this,  the  most  Important 
goal  before  us  is  to  end  the  war. 

If  we  are  to  redeem  our  country,  which 
many  Americans  strongly  desire,  we  first 
must  face  up  to  our  country's  greatest  hor- 
ror, the  war  In  Indochina — and  stop  it.  And 
to  do  so.  Congress  is  our  best  hope. 

In  modem  United  States  history,  the 
American  people  have  looked  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  solve  those  problems  most  seriously 
plaguing  the  Nation.  Turning  depression  into 
prosperity,  linking  vast  distances  with  a 
network  of  highways,  ensuring  equal  rights 
and  opportunity  for  all  citizens  are  a  few 
examples.  Yet,  none  of  our  last  four  Presi- 
dents has  bitten  the  bullet  in  regard  to  end- 


ing America's  part  in  the  war  in  Indochina. 
No  executive  has  used  the  necessary  surgery 
to  sever  our  disease-ridden  ties  with  non- 
nationalistic  regimes  in  Saigon.  Vientiane, 
and  Phnom  Penh.  None  has  stated  that  we 
have  done  as  much  as  one  nation  can  do 
for  another,  that  it's  time  to  come  off  the 
Asian  mainland,  that  we  are  withdrawing 
all  U.S.  armed  forces,  allowing  the  Indo- 
chiner*.  at  last,  to  run  Indochina. 

ThLs  Adml.nlstratlon  is  similar  to  the 
Eisenhower-Kennedy- Johnson  Administra- 
tions in  not  facing  up  to  this  dilemma.  The 
Mitchell  Doctrine  admits  to  this.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Nixon's  inauguration,  the  Attorney 
General  told  Washington  skeptics,  do  not 
Judge  the  President  by  his  rhetoric,  evaluate 
the  President  only  by  his  deeds.  Having  thus 
witnessed  his  actions,  we  are  all  assembled 
once  again  to  air  ova  grievances  about  a 
war  that  our  President  refuses  to  end. 

Since  the  Executive  branch  has  been  un- 
able (or  unwilling)  to  solve  the  most  agoniz- 
ing issue  of  our  time,  can  the  Legislative 
branch  end  America's  participation  in  the 
war? 

Ten  years  ago  or  even  five  years  ago.  the 
answer  would  have  been  a  flat  "no."  Con- 
gress follows  public  opinion,  some  observers 
ridiculed:  Congress  is  too  conservative,  others 
remarked;  Congress  doesn't  initiate;  I  can 
remember  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  con- 
sidering Richard  Neustadt's  book,  wliich  ad- 
vocated a  powerful  presidency,  as  the  Bible 
of  modern  government. 

Today,  however.  Congress,  especially  the 
Senate,  is  the  focal  point  of  the  war's  oppo- 
sition. In  a  leaderless  nation,  the  American 
people  are  looking  to  Congress  for  direction. 
As  the  Senate,  for  Instance,  has  tried  to  re- 
assert its  rightful  Constitutional  role  in 
formulating,  with  the  Executive,  policies  of 
war  and  peace.  It  has  produced  some  hope 
that  all  Is  not  lost,  that  the  system  Is  work- 
able. This  has  led  to  legislation  to  compel 
the  President  and  his  advisors  to  limit  at 
least  the  scope  of  the  war,  if  not  to  end 
entirely  our  miUtary  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china. It  has  led,  in  this  new  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  extensive  legislative  proposals  in 
both  houses  to  bring  the  senseless  killing  and 
acts  of  destruction  to  a  halt.  The  key,  then, 
to  stopping  American  participation  In  this 
war  has  become  a  regenerated  Legislative 
branch. 

Involved  In  this  process  Is  a  revival  of  the 
Constitution,  once  the  sole  property,  so  It 
seemed,  of  reactionary  forces  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  burning  question  today,  however,  for 
New  Constitutionalists,  like  Senators  Pul- 
brlght,  Church,  and  Cooper,  is  whether  to 
confide  the  war-making  power  In  one  man 
or  subject  it  to  some  form  of  democratic 
control.  If  we  are  to  conduct  government  by 
the  separation  of  power — the  bedrock  prin- 
ciple of  our  Constitutional  process — then 
each  branch  must  live  up  to  Its  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  last  Congress  showed  that  one  part — 
the  Senate — is  on  its  way  back  to  doing  Just 
this.  In  December,  1969,  the  first  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  which  was  attached  to 
the  Defense  Appropriation  bill  and  barred 
the  introduction  of  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  Into  either  Laos  or  Thailand,  be- 
came law.  After  seven  weeks  of  acrimonious, 
divisive  debate,  the  second  Cooper-Church 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  on  June  30th, 
by  a  vote  of  58-37.  By  this  action,  the  Sen- 
ate said  to  the  President  that  he  could  not 
use  any  funds  to  retain  U.S.  combat  forces  in 
Cambodia,  provide  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment w^th  military  advisers  or  Instructors, 
come  to  Combodia's  defense  with  mercen- 
aries, or  supply  air  support  to  Cambodia 
troops.  In  this  vote,  bipartisan  northern 
liberals  were  Joined  by  a  few  southern  mod- 
erates   and    midwestem    Republicans. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  was  an  event 
of  first-rate  Importance.  It  showed  first  of 
aU   that   our   political   system   can   work   If 
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enough  people  work  at  It  hard  enough  and 
persistently  enough.  It  also  mtirked  the  first 
time  In  history  when  one  of  the  houses  ol 
Congress  voted  restrictions  on  a  President 
In  the  conduct  of  a  shooting  war.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  own  in-resident  advisors,  his 
Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War,  the  Senate 
Minority  Leader  and  the  Senate  Minority 
Whip  were  all  fully  cognizant  of  the  sigaifl- 
cance  of  this  legislation.  Day  after  day,  they 
mustered  all  the  political  artillery  at  their 
command  in  an  all-out  effort  to  defeat  the 
measure.  This  campaign  included  leaders  of 
veteran's  groups,  editorial  writers,  foreign 
chiefs  of  state,  communiques  from  LBJ  at 
the  Ranch,  and  various  business  firms.  Al- 
though Joe  Alsop  labeled  the  battle  over  the 
amendment  the  •non-event"  of  the  year,  its 
passage  through  one  legislative  body  attests 
to  the  breath  and  striking  power  of  those 
who  oppose  America's  participation  in  the 
war.  The  lesson  learned  last  spring,  follow- 
ing Nixon's  invasion  into  Cambodia  and  tae 
killings  of  the  students  at  Kent  State  and 
Jackson  State,  was  that  when  forces  ior 
peace  swing  inio  action  at  full  strength,  as  so 
many  people  did,  young  and  experienced,  the 
Legislative  branch — at  least  the  Senate — re- 
sponded to  the  people's  will.  From  first-hand 
knowledge,  for  example,  I  can  tell  you  that 
students  were  vital  in  supplying  intelligence 
and  manpower  to  beleaguered  dove  forces. 

Along  with  Cooper-Church,  another  im- 
portant rider  attached  to  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  bill  was  the  repeal  of  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  that  infamous  blank 
check  which  President  Johnson  flaunted  in 
the  face  of  his  critics.  This  whole  peace 
package  went  to  a  House-Senate  conference 
in  July  and  languished  there  until  New 
Year's  eve.  During  this  long  Interval,  the 
Administration  adamantly  refused  to  accept 
any  kind  of  war  reatrictions  on  the  ground 
that  it  infringed  upon  "the  President's  exer- 
cise of  his  lawful  resp)onsibllities  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Afmed  Forces." 

On  September  1,  1970,  the  Senate  took  up 
the  McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  to  tiie 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  bill. 
Tills  end  the  war  amendment  unfortunately 
occupied  the  Senate  for  only  six  hours,  then 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  55  to  39.  Although 
Its  failure  to  reach  a  majority  was  disap- 
pointing, 39  Senators  voting  to  end  the  war 
by  a  fixed  time,  in  an  election  year  and  with 
a  downswing  in  public  opinion,  was  no  small 
achievement. 

When  the  President  came  to  Congress  In 
December  requesting  $255  million  for  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  for  Cambodia, 
anti-war  forces  were  split  on  what  to  do.  One 
school  said,  sit  on  the  request  until  there  Ls 
more  bard  evidence  that  such  aid  Is  so  hast- 
ily needed.  A  larger  collection  of  doves  said, 
go  along  with  the  supplemental  assistance 
but  use  it  as  an  opportunity  to  place  restric- 
tions on  this  urgent  order  and  to  limit  our 
commitment  to  another  Indochina  govern- 
ment. 

After  many  days  and  nights  of  discussions 
with  Administration  officials.  Including  the 
President,  Senators  Cooper  and  Church 
pressed  the  Administration  to  accept  pro- 
hibitions barring  U.S.  ground  combat  forces 
or  military  advisers  from  entering  Cambodia. 
When  this  revised  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment passed  both  houses.  Senator  Church 
said: 

"This  .  .  .  represents  the  culmination  of  an 
attempt  that  has  gone  on  now  for  more  than 
a  year  to  write  a  statutory  limitation  on  the 
extension  of  American  milltaryr  involvement 
in  the  Indochina  war.  ...  I  think  It  Is  a 
historic  moment." 

The  President  signed.  As  a  Republican 
Senator  said  on  the  floor  two  days  ago,  with- 
out Cooper-Church  as  law,  there  would  be 
American  Annies  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
today. 

The  President  was  then  forced  to  go  one 
more  step.  By  dropping  the  original  Cooper- 


Church  limitations  on  Cambodia  yet  keeping 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  repealer  still  intact,  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  bill  was  revived  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  rushed  through  both 
houses.  A  protesting  House  hawk,  Sam  Strat- 
ton  of  New  York  called  this  whole  affair  a 
"shot  gun  wedding."  Perhaps,  but  the  Presi- 
dent signed  this  peculiar  legislative  bundle, 
thus  removing  from  the  dockets  any  legal 
authority  for  him  to  conduct  military  oper- 
ations In  Indochina — except  to  withdraw  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
prohibiting  American  ground  combat  troops 
from  being  introduced  into  Laos  or  Thailand, 
was  renewed  and  signed  Into  law  In  this  leg- 
islative finale.  At  the  present  time,  then, 
there  are  two  Cooper-Church  amendments 
which  are  law:  limiting  American  Involve- 
ment on  Cambodian  soil  and  barring  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  troops  from  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

What  are  the  significant,  current  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  follow-up  last  year's 
drive  by  the  Congress  to  play  a  leadership 
role  in  winding  down  our  participation  in 
the  war  in  Indochina?  First,  I  should  re- 
port to  you  that  at  this  stage,  with  the 
Laotian  operation  in  process,  the  President 
has  regained  the  upper  hand;  the  Congress 
is  playing  a  wait-and-see  game.  I  don't  be- 
lieve, however,  this  period  of  inaction  will 
continue  for  long. 

Second,  because  the  92nd  Congress  is  only 
one  month  old.  the  progress  of  legislative 
proposals  is  not  very  far  along.  Some  com- 
mittees are  still  in  the  organizational  stage; 
others  are  planning  investigations  or  sched- 
uling hearings,  but  have  not  really  gone  to 
work  full  steam  ahead.  Indeed,  some  anti- 
war legislation,  which  might  become  the 
center  of  national  debate  later  on,  has  not 
yet  been  offered,  perhaps  not  even  con- 
ceived. 

And  thirdly,  before  I  begin  a  rundOT»-n 
of  current  reforms  of  the  draft,  of  measures 
to  cut  off  monies  for  military  operations,  and 
of  proposals  to  clarify  war  powers,  I  think 
you  should  realize  that  in  almost  every  case, 
the  idea  is  acceptable  only  to  a  minority.  Al- 
though the  pressxire  exerted  by  a  dedicated 
minority  can  make  a  difference,  the  primary 
point  to  remember  about  reasserting  Con- 
cressional  authority  Is  that  you  need  51 
votes  In  the  Senate  and  218  In  the  House. 
How  you  get  these  becomes  the  means  to 
stopping  the  war. 

Draft  reform  Is  a  significant  anti-war  ef- 
fort. The  present  selective  service  system 
provides  military  manpowers  that  can  be 
easily  deployed  by  the  President  on  missions 
of  war  without  Congressional  assent.  The 
system,  as  it  now  functions,  Is  a  modern- 
day  form  of  Involuntary  servitude  to  the 
state.  Forced  conscription  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  oppression  that  led  our  great-grand- 
parents and  grandparents  to  flee  to  this 
country  to  live  in  a  freer  society.  The  draft, 
by  plucking  a  young  man  here  and  taking 
one  there,  does  not  disrupt  communities  and 
It  makes  it  easy  to  conduct  limited,  unde- 
clared wars.  Imperial  powers  operate  best 
with   draft  calls  at  the  leadership's  will. 

A  number  of  noteworthy  proposals  have 
been  advanced  to  change  this  archaic  sys- 
tem, but  none  has  a  likelihood  of  passage 
In  either  body.  Why?  The  chairmen  of  the 
two  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  In  favor  of  the  way 
cannon  fodder  Is  now  supplied.  They  also  be- 
lieve that  to  change  at  the  present  time 
would  be  too  expensive  as  well  as  too  dis- 
ruptive during  an  ongoing  war.  The  powerful 
veterans  lobbies  agree. 

First  is  the  Volunteer  Military  Act  of  1971 
offered  by  the  most  unlikely  of  alliances,  the 
Republican  duet  of  Senators  Hatfield  and 
GoldWBter.  Its  goal  Is  to  Implement  the 
essential  recommendations  given  to  the 
President  by  the  Gates  Commission,  that  Is 
eliminating  conscription  and  moving  toward 


an  all-volunteer  armed  force — with  suflBclent 
regular  pay  and  bonuses.  Last  year,  this  sug- 
gestion for  reform  received  33  votes  in  the 
Senate;  it  might  reach  35  In  this  session. 
People  like  Ted  Kennedy  are  opposed  to  it 
because  it  would  create  a  lower-middle  class 
Army.  Ed  Muskle  has  said  that  such  an  Army 
would  "become  a  mercenary  force  unrep- 
resentative of  the  nation"  and  uncontrollable 
by  civilian  leadership.  Some  Senators  are 
opposed  because  the  all-volunteer  force  Is 
an  unproven  concept  and  the  Indochina  war 
continues;  the  rest  are  opposed  because  they 
are  against  change. 

None  tackles,  however,  the  real  problem 
head-on  as  the  Gates  Commission  did  In  its 
Report  last  year.  The  Commission  explained 
that  a  standby  draft  should  be  activated 
only  by  'resolution  of  Congress  at  the  request 
of  the  President.''  In  a  frequently  over- 
looked section,  the  Commission  explained: 

"The  necessity  for  legislative  action  will 
guarantee  public  discussion  of  the  propriety 
of  whatever  action  Is  under  consideration. 
If  discussion  yields  a  reasonable  consensus, 
the  nation's  resolve  will  be  clearly  demon- 
strated and  made  less  vulnerable  to  sub- 
sequent erosion.  If  a  consensus  sufficient  to 
induce  Congress  to  activate  the  draft  cannot 
be  mustered,  the  President  would  see  the 
depth  of  national  division  before,  rather 
than  after,  committing  U.S.  military  power. 

"A  standby  system  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  invoke  the  draft  at  his  discre- 
tion would  capture  the  worst  of  two  worlds. 
On  the  one  hand.  It  would  make  It  possible 
fur  the  President  to  become  Involved  in  mili- 
tary action  with  a  minimum  of  public  debate 
and  popular  support.  On  the  other  hand, 
once  the  nation  was  Involved,  especially  in  a 
prolonged  limited  conflict,  the  Inequities  of 
the  draft  would  provide  a  convenient  rallying 
point  for  opposition  to  the  policy  being  pur- 
sued." 

This  reasoning  makes  sense  in  a  truly 
democratic  society. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  reintroduced  his  bill 
providing  for  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
present  selective  service  system,  but  putting 
a  ceiling  of  150.000  men  on  Inductees.  This 
establishes  clear  Congres-slonal  control  over 
the  number  of  men  liable  for  the  draft  as 
well  as  15  Innovative  steps  such  as  eliminat- 
ing all  new  student  deferments  beyond  high 
school  and  providing  a  study  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  granting  amnesty  to  those  con- 
vlsted  for  refusing  induction. 

A  straight  attempt  to  offset  the  present 
draft  system  has  been  offered  by  Hatfield, 
Church.  Cranston,  McOovern,  and  Proxmlre. 
These  Senators  want  to  repeal  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  to  set  Its  expiration  date 
at  December  31,  1971.  Because  the  military 
combine  Is  adamantly  opposed,  these  reforms 
will  not  even  receive  a  hearing  by  the  mili- 
tary committees. 

Interesting  proposals  in  the  House  have 
been  Congressman  Kastenmeier's  Idea  to  in- 
duct no  one  Into  the  military  to  fight  In  un- 
declared war  without  his  expressed  consent. 
Koch  of  New  York  City  wants  to  extend  the 
definition  of  a  conscientious  objector  to  in- 
clude opposition  to  military  service  In  a  par- 
ticular war  and  to  make  sure  draft  exiles  In 
Canada  and  elsewhere  are  not  prosecuted  by 
allowing  them  to  claim  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  as  selective  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Prltz  Ryan  of  New  York  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  prohibit  the  assignment  of 
any  person  to  active  duty  in  'Vietnam  unless 
the  man  himself  consents  to  such  an  assign- 
ment. 

To  Illustrate  how  systems  dont  change, 
and  even  get  worse  with  time,  there  is  the 
Stennls-Smlth  sponsorship  of  the  status  quo, 
extending  the  President's  Induction  author- 
ity for  two  more  years.  Included  In  S.  427  is  a 
punitive  section  which  repeals  the  current 
exemption  of  divinity  students  from  Induc- 
tion. One  can  conclude  that  studying  the 
story  of  brotherhood  Is  no  longer  a  safe  haven 
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from  killing  rites  In  Indochina.  This  is  the 
Nixon  Administration's  proposal  and  this  Is 
what  the  Generals  and  Admirals  want.  The 
liarder  it  becomes  for  the  top  brass  to  obtain 
manpower  for  their  legions,  the  harder  they 
win  scrap  to  obtain  live  bodies  from  all  quar- 
ters of  society.  Hearings  are  already  In  prog- 
ress before  Stennls's  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Before  the  June  30th  deadline  for 
renewal,  this  measure  will  be  brought  to  both 
floors  where  It  will  sail  through. 

In  short,  although  President  Nixon  talks 
about  creating  an  all-volunteer  military 
force  by  1973,  he  seems  to  be  working  against 
such  a  reform.  He  appears  to  be  more  Inter- 
ested in  defusing  the  draft  as  a  political  Is- 
sue than  in  overseeing  basic  changes  in  the 
law  underpinning  the  present  system  of  in- 
servltude  If  so,  this  limited  goal  will 
strengthen  the  determination  of  draft  oppo- 
nents in  and  out  of  Congress  to  demand 
sweeping  changes  of  their  own.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  necessary  votes  for  such  change  are 
not  yet  available  In  either  body. 

Anti-war  legislative  submissions  have  been 
plentiful  in  ttie  House. 

To  the  amazement  of  many,  Congressman 
Puclnskl  of  Chicago,  a  long-time  hawk.  In- 
troduced a  resolution  to  suspend  American 
troop  replacement  In  Indochina  His  legisla- 
tive approach  Is  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  shall  no  longer 
send  American  armed  forces  to  Vietnam 
after  March  1,  1971.  As  U.S.  troops  are  ro- 
tated at  the  conclusion  of  their  one  year 
tour  of  duty,  remaining  American  units  in 
Vietnam  .ire  to  be  consolidated  until  ulti- 
mately no  US  troops  remain  In  Vietnam. 
.Although  it  will  not  even  receive  a  hearing 
from  the  House  -Armed  Services  Committee, 
Pucinski's  action  has  important  political 
ramifications.  What  Is  Important  here  Is  that 
the  doves  have  a  convert.  A  machine  poli- 
tician, representing  a  heavy  blue-collar  dis- 
trict, has  Jumped  on  to  ride  the  political 
wave  of  1972.  This  might  mean  for  Pucln- 
skl a  rim  against  Percy  In  the  nilnols  Sen- 
atorial race;  this  probably  means  that  mid- 
dle America  Is  fed  up  with  the  war  and  what 
It  Is  doing  to  their  newly  acquired  aflluence. 

Congressman  Bingham  has  introduced  a 
bill,  based  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, cutting  off  funds  for  any  American 
combat  forces  or  military  advisers  or  air  and 
sea  forces  In,  around,  or  over  Cambodia.  This 
was  done  before  Operation  Dewey  Canyon 
n  and  the  six-day  news  blackout  in  regard 
to  Laos.  It  Is  already  out  of  date,  but  It  got 
over  50  cosponsors  in  the  House  when  It  was 
offered.  The  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  said  privately  he  would 
not  have  hearings  on  this  proposal. 

The  most  straight-forward  approach  to 
ending  the  war  was  offered  by  Bella  Abzug. 
She  submitted  the  following  resolution  last 
month:  "To  express  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  President  set  the  date  for  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos." 
Period.  This,  too,  will  go  nowhere  because 
the  Executive  refuses  to  accept  a  date  on  any 
legislation. 

Although  not  In  the  form  of  legislation, 
Pete  McClosky  of  Northern  California,  a  for- 
mer Marine  Lt.  Colonel  and  Stanford  law 
roommate  of  Nixon's  assistant,  John  Erllch- 
man,  has  suggested  a  national  dialogue 
about  impeaching  Nixon  on  grounds  that 
the  President  Is  pursuing  the  war  In  Indo- 
china Ulegally.  He  refers  speclfllcally  to  the 
invasions  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

William  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  former 
skipper  of  the  Nautilus  and  the  first  rr,a.n 
to  command  a  ship  under  the  Artie,  has  gone 
to  the  defense  of  the  Berrlgan  brothers  and 
hit  hard.  In  public,  the  Image  of  that  in- 
famous Washington  war-lord,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Both  McClosky  and  Anderson  are 
men  of  the  military,  they  have  taken  the  lead 
m  an  area  of  anti-war  protest  that  they 
Uterally  risk  their  private  and  political  Uves 
They  very  much  need  our  support. 


Senators  George  McGovern  and  Mark  Hat- 
field have  reintroduced  a  revised  end  the 
war  amendment,  calling  it  the  "Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act  of  1971."  It  has  22  co- 
sponsors  at  this  time.  If  brought  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  today,  however,  veteran  ob- 
servers have  said  that  It  would  not  even 
receive  the  39  votes  It  did  six  months  ago. 
The  problem  is  the  concept  of  a  date  certain, 
but  the  political  climate  regarding  this  is 
changing.  The  amendment  reads : 

■No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  maintain  a  troop  level 
of  more  than  284,000  Americana  in  Vietnam 
after  May  1,  1971.  After  May  1,  1971,  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  expended  only  to  bring 
about  the  withdrawal  of  remaining  Amer- 
ican armed  forces  by  December  31,  1971;  to 
insure  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war;'  to 
arrange  asylum  or  other  means  to  assure  the 
safety  of  South  Vietnamese  who  might  be 
endangered  by  the  U.S.  withdrawal;  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam consistent  with  the  foregoing  objec- 
tives." 

Congressman  Peter  Kyros  of  Maine,  and 
others,  including  Father  Drinan,  have  Intro- 
duced the  same  bill  on  the  House  side;  they 
have  attached  It  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  means  Doc  Morgan,  the  reluctant, 
reticent  counterpart  of  Fulbright  on  the 
House  side,  will  have  to  receive  testimony 
on  this  controversial  but  crucial  anti-war 
measure.  Why  Is  the  House  leadership  so 
reluctant  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act?  A  knowledgable  source 
told  me  that  these  Representatives  have  been 
supporting  the  war  for  so  long  and  have 
been  following  whatever  the  President— be 
It  Johnson  or  Nixon— has  said,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  feel  that  they  are 
unable  to  change  now.  No  wonder  there  Is 
so  much  desire  on  the  part  of  responsible 
progressives  to  change  the  seniority  system! 

This  afternoon.  Senators  Mondale  of  Min- 
nesota and  Saxbe  of  Ohio  introduced  a 
Cooper-Church-type  amendment  which  pro- 
hibits the  introduction  of  American  ground 
troops  into  North  Vietnam  and  restricts  com- 
bat air  activities  over  North  Vietnam  "with- 
out prior  and  explicit  Congressional  authori- 
zation." There  are  many  technical  weak- 
nesses to  this  proposal— but  it  is,  I  believe, 
the  beginning  of  Senatorial  movement  to- 
ward comalng  to  grips  with  a  war  that  has 
been  limited  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
ground  but  widened  In  the  air.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
It  will  not  go  too  far  as  is.  Because  the  draft- 
ing Is  so  sloppy,  for  Instance,  other  Senators 
will  pick  up  the  idea  and  rearrange  the  syn- 
tax to  fit  a  more  relevant  need.  Just  before 
I  left  for  the  airport  this  afternoon,  I  was 
privy  to  some  conversations  among  far-left 
doves  who  thought  that  the  Mondale-Saxbe 
approach  was  too  narrow  at  this  stage.  What 
is  needed,  they  said,  is  a  legislative  measure 
to  force  the  President  to  come  out  com- 
pletely, not  Just  out  of  one  country. 

What  are  the  war  powers? 

In  our  Constitution,  it  was  carefully  pro- 
vided that  Congress  should  participate  In 
the  making  of  foreign  policy  and  play  the 
primary  role  In  the  making  of  war.  The  pre- 
sident was  to  send  no  ambassador  to  a  for- 
eign capital  without  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate; he  was  to  make  no  binding  treaty  with- 
out the  approval  to  two-thirds  of  the  sen- 
ators; and  he  was  to  enter  no  foreign  war 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Congrees  as 
a  whole.  Indeed,  Congress  alone  was  en- 
trusted with  the  power  to  declare  war,  the 
sole  exception  being  that  the  president  in 
his  capacity  as  commander-in-chief  would 
have  the  right  and  duty  to  defend  the  coun- 
try against  sudden  attack. 

In  a  letter  to  James  Madison  In  1789, 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote : 

"We  have  already  given  in  example  one 


effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  War  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  thoee  who  are  to 
pay." 

The  clear  Intention  of  the  men  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  was  revealed  not  only  by 
their  wise  observations,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  early  presidents — who  were  among 
that  brilliant  group  at  the  1787  convention — 
carefully  respected  the  authority  of  Congreea 
to  Initiate  war.  Almost  60  years  later,  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  point  was  so  clear  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  express  It  in  these 
words:  "The  provision  of  the  Constitution 
giving  the  war-making  power  to  Congress, 
was  dictated,  as  I  understand  It,  by  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  In- 
volving and  Impoverishing  their  people  in 
wars,  pretending  generally,  if  not  always, 
that  the  good  of  the  people  was  the  object. 
This,  our  Convention  undertook  to  be  the 
most  oppressive  of  all  Kingly  oppressions; 
and  they  resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitu- 
tion that  no  one  man  should  hold  the  power 
of  bringing  this  oppression  upon  irs." 

Yet  today,  a  century  later,  one  man  does 
hold  the  war-making  power.  In  both  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  Americans  were  sent  to  war 
by  the  decision  of  the  President.  He  now  de- 
termines, with  the  help  of  his  appointed  mili- 
tary and  civilian  advisors,  where  we  fight, 
when  we  fight  and  whom  we  fight.  The  ease 
and  finality  with  which  our  country  can 
thus  be  committed  to  foreign  adventure  has 
caused  marathon  warfare  to  become  a 
chronic  addiction.  In  the  last  30  years,  the 
United  States  has  engaged  In  more  fighting 
abroad  than  any  other  major  nation.  The  dire 
prophecy  of  our  forefathers  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

One  of  the  most.  If  not  the  most.  Im- 
portant yet  complicated  areas  of  pursuit  by 
Congress  this  session  will  be,  therefcwe,  to 
redefine  the  Constitutional  war  power  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Congress. 

Last  year,  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
that  provides  that  the  President  should  seek 
appropriate  consultation  with  Congress  be- 
fore Involving  U.S.  forces  In  foreign  conflicts. 
The  President  could,  according  to  the  resolu- 
tion's author,  Clem  Zablocki  of  Milwaukee, 
use  American  military  might  without  prior 
Congressional  authorization  on  certain  occa- 
sions. But  the  President  would  have  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  on  the  reasons  for 
the  action  and  other  pertinent  Information, 
within  a  feasible  time. 

This  measure  got  a  cold  reception  when  it 
came  to  the  Senate.  Pvilbrlght  did  not  hold 
hearings  on  it,  wanting  to  start  from  scratch 
on  this  whole  issue  this  year,  plus  many  Sen- 
ators did  not  feel  It  sufficiently  backstopped 
Congress's  attempt  to  reaasert  Itself. 

Zablocki  has  reintroduced  his  resolution 
with  slightly  tighter  language  this  year  and 
It  win  be  voted  upon  next  month  by  an  ex- 
pected large  majority  of  House  Members.  Ilie 
chief  sponsor's  own  contradiction,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  American  role  in  Cambodia 
and  in  Laos,  for  Senators,  imderminee  his 
proposition  to  clarify  the  war  powers.  Za- 
blockl's  clarification  seems  to  point  directly 
toward  the  President  I 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  hold  open  hearings  with  Secretary 
Rogers  on  March  5th  on  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocols  against  the  use  of  poison  gas.  "The 
Committee  will  also  start  war  powers  hear- 
ings on  March  8th  and  Bth.  Senators  are, 
first,  anxious  to  determine  whether  it  would 
be  misleading  to  consent  to  the  antl-CBW 
treaty,  knowing  full -well  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  hell-bent  on  continuing  to  use  tear 
gas  and  herbicides  and  other  lethta  gases  in 
Indochina,  even  If  the  Protocol  U  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

In  regard  to  war  powers,  this  serlee  of 
hearings  will  be  both  Intellectually  stimulat- 
ing as  well  as  pertinent  to  the  whole  ap- 
proach to  putting  a  Umlt  to  unchecked  Presl- 
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dentlal  pwwer  pnci  to  c.iglng  the  Dog  of  War. 
I  suggest  you  follow  the  proceedings  of  the 
hearings  as  best  you  can:  for  Instance,  on  the 
9th  of  March,  Amherst's  own  Henry  Steele 
Comnianger  will  be  one  of  the  witnesses  on 
defining  the  wur  jjowers. 

Concerning  specific  legislation.  Senator 
Javits  has  offered  the  mo?t  publicized  bill  so 
far.  Its  ptirpose  is  to  make  specific  rules  re- 
specting military  hostilities  in  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Javits  sets  out  the  conditions  under  which 
U.S.  armed  forces  may  act  under  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief.  His  departure 
from  ZU-iblocki's  resolution  Is  that  the  initia- 
tion of  military  hostilities  without  any  war 
declaration  must  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
Congress,  and  our  participation  shall  not  be 
sustained  beyond  thirty-days  unless  Con- 
gress sustains  It  by  enacting  specific  legis- 
lation. Congress  could,  by  the  Javits  ap- 
proach, terminate  American  involvement  in 
hostilities  prior  to  the  end  of  the  30-day 
period  by  a  joint  resolution. 

During  last  year's  House  hearings,  the 
Javits'  bill  was  received  without  favor. 
Prospects  for  It  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conamlttee  this  year  are  fair  to  good; 
It  may  turn  out  to  be  the  starting  point 
for  a  collective  effort  by  the  Committee  to 
report  to  the  Senate  a  more  exacting  role 
for  a  regenerated  Congress  to  take.  In  lead- 
ing the  nation  into  a  less-militant  era. 

A  bill  that  has  received  wide-spread  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  Is 
that  of  Senator  Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey. 
This  liberal  Republican,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  pro- 
posed a  bin  requiring  all  International  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  60  days.  This 
would  Include  secret  executive  agreements 
between  the  U.S.  and  another  nation  as  well 
as  "understandings". 

Senator  Taft  has  a  resolution  which  theo- 
retically restricts  deployment  of  troops  out- 
side United  States  territory.  However,  a  close 
reading  reveals  that  it  permits  the  President 
so  much  freedom  to  roam  In  Indochina  that 
the  New  Constitutionalists,  who  are  a  ma- 
jority on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
win  only  hear  Taft's  testimony  out  of  Sen- 
atorial courtesy  and  then  let  his  suggestion 
lie  dormant. 

Senator  Tom  Eagleton  of  Missouri,  a 
thoughtful  activist.  Is  planning  to  Introduce 
his  own  resolution  to  clarify  war-declaring 
and  war-making  powers  early  next   month. 

What  the  President  has  not  come  to  terms 
with  is  that,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  he  has  no  legal  authority 
to  conduct  any  military  operations  in  Indo- 
china, except  to  withdraw. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  effort  by 
the  Cooper  and  Church  alliance.  On  CBS's 
Face  the  Nation  three  weeks  ago.  Senator 
Church  called  for  a  declaration  of  national 
purpose  In  which  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident would  Join  In  stating  that  this  coun- 
try's objective  Is  the  total  withdrawal  of  all 
our  military  personnel — land,  sea,  and  air — 
from  Indochina.  Senator  Cooper  said  he 
wanted  to  see  the  President  state  clearly 
that  no  residual  American  force  such  as  our 
66,000  men  In  Korea  would  remain  In  Viet- 
nam, that  I,  the  President,  intend  to  with- 
draw all   military  personnel. 

Since  that  television  appearance,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  objected  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  such  a  declaration,  the  President  Is 
getting  us  out.  As  we  all  know,  the  credibility 
of  our  government  Is  at  an  all-time  low,  so 
the  President  needs  a  strong  push  from  Con- 
gress to  focus  on  that  essential  end  ob- 
jective. Such  a  resolution  would  allow  the 
President  to  reaffirm  his  Intentions  while 
reaping  the  benefit  of  Joint  responsibility 
with  Congress  on  a  goal  that  might  other- 
wise elude  the  American  people.  By  refusing 


'o  go  alone  with  Congress,  he  might  Invite 
widespread  crltlci-^in  from  all  specTums  of 
the  political  scale. 

Also,  the  President  Is  taking  a  political 
risk  when  we  do  sail  av.-ay  from  the  shores 
of  Indochina,  that  the  right  wing  In  this 
country  will  come  crashing  down  on  his 
head  for  "losing  Vietnam"  to  the  Commu- 
nists. Richard  Nixon  should  know  about 
ri!^ht-wine  attacks  on  Commanders  in  Chief: 
he  was  a  regular  assatl.mt,  bafering  Truman 
lor  not  bolster:ng  Chiang  Kal--;hek  belore  he 
had  to  flee  China's  mainland.  Both  Cooper 
and  Church  want  to  prevent  the  sort  of  vi- 
cious political  recrimination  which  occurred 
after  the  Korean  War  in  the  days  of  Joe  Mc- 
Crirthy,  by  Joining  the  Legislative  and  the 
Execu'lvc  branches  in  sharing  the  respon- 
sibility for  ending  America's  military  partic- 
ipation in  Indochina. 

This  new  Cooper-Church  approac'i  was 
bolstered  tli.'s  Tuesday  when  the  Senate 
Deniocr.Uic  Caucus  adopted  an  unprecedent- 
ed policy  resolution  calling  for  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  ground,  air,  supply  and  other  forces 
from  Indochina  by  the  end  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress in  January.  U)73.  The  Majority  Leader. 
Mike  Mansfield,  insisted  that  adoption  of  the 
resolution  was  neither  a  ch.ilienge  to  the 
President  nor  an  attempt  to  bind  his  hand.-, 
to  a  definite  deadhne.  Nor  was  it.  he  said, 
"a  presidentia'.  resolu'ion"  for  the  Demo- 
cr.i's  to  riin  on  in  1972  Yet.  It  '.vas  an  at- 
tempt by  the  majority  party  In  the  Senate 
to  establish  a  general  "tinie  frame"  for  with- 
drawal from  Indochina.  The  resolurion  states 
that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  Democrats 
■  that  in  the  92nd  Congress,  the  Senate  ma- 
jority should  work  to  achieve  .  .  .  (am  end 
involvement  In  Indochina  and  to  bring  about 
•he  withdrawal  of  all  prisoners  in  a  time 
certain"  What  this  means  is  that  the  Senate, 
perhaps  the  whole  Congress,  has  moved  one 
step  closer  to  the  day  when  it  will  assert 
its  war-making  power  and  legislate  a  cutoff 
of  military  appropriations  for  a  war  in  which 
very  few  people  believe  anymore.  As  the  pro- 
Administration  newspaper.  The  Washington 
Evening  Star,  declared  in  a  headline,  'Con- 
gress a  Bit  Nearer  to  Closing  Viet  Purse." 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  the  coun- 
try? What  relevance  does  this  have  for  mem- 
bers of  college  communities? 

One,  It  means  that  the  system  Is  not  dead; 
it  is,  however,  barely  alive.  Besides  our 
fanatic  anti-Communist  cr'usade,  a  major 
part  of  the  problem  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline of  Congress — a  necessary  link  In  the 
checks  and  balances  chain.  This  branch  must 
Improve  Its  performance  in  fulfilling  the  role 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  The  wan- 
ing authority  of  Congress  relates  not  only 
to  peripheral  matters,  but  reaches  to  the 
very  core  of  its  legislative  resjK)nslblllty — 
to  the  w^ar  power,  the  treaty  power,  and  Its 
power  over  the  public  purse.  It  even  reaches 
to  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  of  Su- 
preme Court  nominees  and  both  houses  ap- 
proval of  white  elephants  like  the  SST. 

The  resultant  ascendancy  of  the  execu- 
tive, built  upon  the  steady  erosion  of  con- 
gressional power  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
should  command  the  urgent  attention  of  all 
those  who  believe  in  balanced  Constitu- 
tional government.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  very  preservation  of  the  Re- 
public itself,  is  the  ultimate  Issue  at  stake. 
Therefore.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  re- 
dress the  Imbalance  which  has  arisen  by  re- 
claiming its  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  under- 
taking. I  have  tried  to  present  a  case  to  you 
tonight  that  there  is  hard  evidence  that 
many  people  are  trying.  And  try  they  must. 
Otherwise.  Congress  Is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a  badly  tarnished  medieval  pageant,  and 
little  more.  And,  we.  the  American  people, 
are  the  serfs. 

Can  students  have  an  effect  on  this  proc- 
ess? Many  of  you  feel  a  sense  of  frustra- 
tion and  helplessness — you  have  tried  so  very 


hard  before  and  your  only  return  was  a  wider 
war  and  more  barbarism.  The  President 
might  not  listen  to  you,  but  the  Congress 
does  Many  Members  hear  loud  and  clear 
young  people  voicing  their  outrage  and 
trying  to  redre---  grievances.  To  become  so 
discouraged  however  that  you  do  very  little 
about  the  war  is  .-i  state  of  mind  similar  to 
that  which  led  the  Congress  Into  a  genera- 
tion of  impotence.  Don't  fall  into  that  same 
kind  of  Littitudlnal  trap. 

The  presence  last  spring  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  concerned,  serious  college  and  grad- 
uate students  in  Senatorial  and  Congres- 
sional offices  day  after  day  gave  an  impetus 
and  a  spirit  about  Capitol  Hill  which  most 
of  you  would  not  understand  unless  you 
worked  there  the  whole  year  haunted  by 
its  more  sedentary  ways  of  deliberating  cru- 
cial issue;  of  state.  Law  students  and  physics 
majors,  freshmen  who  could  barely  write 
and  recent  graduates,  not  only  expressed 
themselves  in  many  ways,  but  on  June  30th, 
after  eleven  previous  votes  over  a  gruelihg 
seven-week  period  on  attempts  by  the  hawks 
and  presidential  l.tckeys  to  gut  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  got  concrete  results 
when  the  amendment  finally  passed  that 
sunny  aunimer  day.  New  legislation  will  need 
the  same  kind  of  assist.tnce  from  Patriots  of 
Peace  like  yourselves.  Join  with  those  In  the 
Legislative  branch  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
war.  If  you  di'U't.  a  very  few  of  us  will  go  It 
alone  anyway;  positive  results  will  be  less 
certain  than  they  would  be  wath  your  parti- 
cipation. Help  us  stop  this  nation  from  com- 
mitting more  crimes  of  war.  Write,  talk,  dem- 
onstrate, and  recruit  for  causes  that  will  stop 
the  war  now.  Let's  not  wait  for  another 
President,  no  matter  for  which  party  he  will 
he  the  standard-bearer. 

Third,  on  this  very  score,  all  of  you  should 
be  turning  your  attention  to  considering  the 
impact  yoti  can  make  when  you  vote  in 
Federal  elections  next  year  and  two  years  af- 
ter that  and  so  on.  For  the  political  activists, 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  start  thinking  about 
practical  political  tactics  such  as  raising 
money,  registering  voters,  and  selecting  can- 
didates. For  those  of  you  who  still  have  faith 
in  the  ballot  box.  please  register.  Over  20 
million  voters  under  21  are  eligible;  In  New 
Hampshire,  for  example,  40,000  more  people 
will  be  eligible  to  vote  In  that  important  pri- 
mary alone.  How  many  will  vote  differently 
than  their  parents  no  one  knows.  But  the 
candidate  who  can  turn-on  people's  trust  in 
the  Americait  Government  again  will  be  the 
victor,  this  I  am  sure. 

In  this  regard.  Mount  Holyoke  College's 
Committee  to  End  the  War  Now  sounds  like 
the  most  positive,  effective  program  possible 
It  will  mean  long  hours;  you  will  not  be 
able  to  rely  on  your  textbooks  for  the  an- 
swers; it  might  cost  you  money,  but  the 
end  results  will  be  worth  It.  If  this  war  is 
ever  going  to  end.  it  Is  only  going  to  do  so 
when  American  public  opinion  Is  unmistak- 
ably Insisting  that  it  end.  Full  and  fair  de- 
bate on  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  and 
the  new  Cooper-Church  propKisal.  In  both 
houses  of  Congress,  could  help  crystallize 
public  opinion— and  getting  people  to  regis- 
ter to  vote  their  opinions  could  produce  that 
majority  for  peace  we  all  seek. 

At  the  same  time,  the  change  from  sense- 
less war  to  rational  peace  will  come  if  there 
is  more  cooperation  among  varying  factions 
of  the  peace  movement.  Change  can  take 
place  only  when  liberal  and  radical  pres- 
sures are  both  strong.  Together,  they  make 
It  possible  continually  to  test  the  limits  of 
what  can  be  done.  Liberals.  It  seems,  never 
know  whether  the  door  Is  unlocked,  being 
afraid  to  try  It.  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  caring  about  one  large  leap  forward, 
blindly  pass  all  doors,  missing  many  op- 
portunities for  small  advances.  It  Is  late,  but 
still  timely,  to  target  complementary  pres- 
sures on  the  Congress  to  stop  the  fighting. 

A  filial   note.  Like  the  Invasion  of  Cam- 
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bodia  last  year,  the  Invasion  of  Laos  reflects 
an  Aineric'in  President's  deliberate  decision 
to  expand  the  war  he  claims  to  be  winding 
down.  What  this  says  to  the  Legislative 
branch  is.  Now  it  is  tip  to  the  two  houses  to 
eud  the  v.  ir  by  a  series  of  legislative  meas- 
ures and  procedures  by  o  time  certain.  The 
popular  mandates  given  two  Presidents  In 
1964  and  in  1968  were  not  enough.  It  Is 
time  for  such  opinion  to  find  expression  In 
Acts  of  Congi-esa. 

Congress  can  end  Amtrica's  participation 
in  the  war. 

Congress  can  retiirn  Americans  to  their 
righ'ful  homes  again. 

Congress  can  articulate  the  Irrationality 
of  Pax  Americana  and  lead  In  the  rebuild- 
ing ol  our  Democracy 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains  in  the  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business? 

T\\e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  now  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ALLEN  AND  FOR  FUR- 
THER PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANS- 
ACTION   OF    ROUTINE    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen >  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes, and  that  following  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks  there  again  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  6  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTING  FARM  SUPPORTS- 
USD  A 'S  DOUBLE  STANDARD 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Secretary  Hardin  raised  the  price  sup- 
port on  manufacturing  milk  from  $4.66 
per  100  pounds  to  $4.93,  or  to  85  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Actually,  the  action  represented  an 
'upward  adjustment"  from  the  $4.66 
support  price  announced  by  Secretary 
Hardin  on  March  12, 

I  support  the  Secretary's  decision  to 
raise  the  support  level  of  this  vital  com- 
modity because  I  believe  the  income  of 
dairy  farmers  will  be  augmented  as  a  re- 
sult. 

However.  I  am  both  amazed  and  con- 
cerned over  the  reasons  offered  in  sup- 
port of  the  Secretary's  decision,  and  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  handling  of  the 
matter  raises  serious  and  substantive 
questions  and  doubts  concerning  cur- 
rent USDA  commodity  policy. 

I  fear,  for  example,  that  this  admin- 
istration not  only  has  adopted,  but  is 
vigorously  pursuing  a  policy  designed 
to  reduce  price  supports  to  the  lowest 
level  that  the  Congress  will  tolerate. 


There  is  substantial  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  concern,  which  relates  to 
cotton,  and  perhaps  to  other  commodi- 
ties, in  addition  to  dairy. 

Secretary  Hardin  attributed  the  up- 
ward adjustment  in  dairy  supports  to  in- 
creased costs,  citing  specifically  a  $10  to 
$20  per  ton  increase  in  concentrated  feed. 
Were  these  costs  not  evident  to  commod- 
ity program  planners  at  USDA  prior  to 
March  12  of  this  year?  Actually  these 
cost  increases,  which  stem  primarily 
from  the  corn  blight,  were  beginning  to 
pinch  the  producer  as  far  back  as  last 
fall.  Yet  they  are  cited  as  the  basis  for 
a  sizable  adjustment,  computed,  and  an- 
nounced in  a  period  of  less  than  2 
weeks. 

The  situation  becomes  even  more  ano- 
malous when  the  oflBcial  position  taken 
publicly  by  departmental  spokesmen  is 
considered.  For  example,  only  3  days  be- 
fore Secretary  Hardin  tock  action  to  in- 
crease the  price  support  on  manufactur- 
ing milk,  one  of  his  leading  subordinates 
stated  in  an  officially  published  and  dis- 
tributed text: 

In  the  light  of  history,  I  must  urge  dairy- 
men not  to  be  their  own  worst  enemies  and 
push  for  higher  supports  at  tills  time. 

Were  conditions  within  3  days'  time 
that  much  different?  Had  that,  much 
changed? 

Perhaps  upon  reflection  USDA  decided 
not  only  to  revise  price  support  levels, 
but  also  to  revise  its  own  thinking. 

If  that  is  the  CEise,  it  will  come  as  espe- 
cially good  news  to  the  American  cotton 
farmer,  for  no  doubt  action  will  be  quick- 
ly forthcoming  to  bring  about  badly 
needed  revisions  in  the  1971  cotton 
program. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  cot- 
ton farmers — who  are  forced  with  in- 
creasing frequency  in  many  areas  to  find 
off-farm  jobs  just  to  make  ends  meet — 
do  not  receive  85  percent  of  parity;  cot- 
ton price  supports  and  payments  are  far 
below  that  level,  suid  have  been  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Actually  for  the  current  marketing 
year  the  combined  cotton  price  support 
loan  and  payment  total  about  70.3  per- 
cent of  parity,  or  almost  15  percent  less 
than  dairy. 

Remember  also,  and  this  is  very  im- 
portant, that  the  cotton  producer  only 
receives  a  guarantee  on  the  domestic 
portion,  or  65  percent,  of  his  cotton  al- 
lotment, so  in  real  terms  he  is  compen- 
sated at  a  considerably  lower  level  in 
terms  of  parity. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  the  cot- 
ton producer,  USDA  has  made  no  up- 
ward adjustment  in  the  level  of  price 
support.  This  year  USDA  is  offering  the 
cotton  producer  a  2-cent  lower  loan, 
and  in  effect  has  thereby  reduced  the 
farmer's  incentive  to  plant  at  a  time 
when  markets  probably  will  be  lost  as  a 
result  of  inadequate  production. 

I  might  state  parenthetically  that  I 
noticed  in  the  press  this  morning  that 
the  cotton  crop  in  Mexico  is  expected  to 
be  some  300.000  bales  short  of  the  pro- 
duction of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  you  that 
cotton  is  now  in  short  supply,  and  with 
producers  being  compensated  for  some 
time  now  at  well  below  80  percent  of 


parity,  there  is  little  wonder  wliy.  By 
comparison,  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram now  has  accumulated  100  million 
pounds  of  butter,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  total  may  well  double 
by  1  year  from  now. 

Meanwhile  the  cotton  loan  reduction 
goes  into  effect  at  a  time  when  new  farm 
legislation  is  bringing  about  a  1.8-cent- 
per-pound  cut  in  payments,  and  the 
elimination  of  a  premium  of  almost  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  for  fiber  of  certain 
quality. 

What  possible  justification  can  be  of- 
fered for  these  downward  administrative 
adjustments?  Certainly  USDA  carmot 
contend  that  cotton  producers  have  es- 
caped the  cost  increases  cited  as  justifi- 
cation for  the  upward  adjustment  in 
dairy  supports. 

Even  the  most  efficient  cotton  produc- 
ers today  operate  on  a  razor-thin  mar- 
gin. Their  costs — like  those  of  the  dairy 
farmer — continue  to  rise  rapidly. 

In  fact,  the  Economic  Research  Ser- 
vice reports  that  in  some  of  the  South's 
most  efficient  farming  areas,  costs  of 
production  in  cotton  rose  between  1966 
and  1968  from  $40.7  million  to  $48.3 
million.  While  more  recent  figures  are 
not  yet  available,  an  upward  trend  is  well 
established. 

I  make  these  comparisons  as  a  means 
of  emphasizing  that  cotton  farmers  are 
confronted  with  similar — perhaps  even 
substantially  worse — income  problems 
when  compared  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

The  dairy  farmer  has  gained  needed 
assistance  and  adjustment,  but  primarily 
because,  in  his  case,  enough  Members  of 
Congress  made  ir  clear  that  they  would 
not  tolerate  USDA's  'bare  minimum" 
policy  on  support  levels. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  new  trends  in 
costs  emerged  between  March  12  when 
Secretary  Hardin  armounced  a  price 
support  of  $4.66  per  himdredweight  for 
dairy,  and  March  25  when  he  made  his 
upward  adjustment  to  $4.93. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  no  new 
trends  in  cotton  costs,  production,  or 
price  have  emerged  since  USDA  an- 
nounced the  specifics  of  its  ill-conceived 
program  on  December  8. 

There  are  important  reasons  why  the 
1971  cotton  program  should  be  changed. 
A  policy  based  rigidly  on  bare  mlnhnums 
will  work  no  better  in  cotton  than  it 
would  have  in  dairy. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  ON  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii'ginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Thursday  next,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
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Oregon  (Mr.  Packwoodi,  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader  iMr. 
Griffin  )  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  understood  that  an  order 
has  already  been  entered  providing  for 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains  at 
this  time  under  the  order  for  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  current  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  a  lim- 
itation of  statements  therein  to  3  min- 
utes, be  extended  for  an  additional  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SENATE'S  VOTE  ON  THE  SST 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  Wed- 
nesday, when  the  Senate  voted  to  dis- 
continue funding  for  the  SST,  the  Reeky 
Mountain  News  carried  a  most  intelligent 
column  which  explained  why  the  Senate 
should  not  do  what  it  did. 

The  author  of  the  column  is  Mr.  Pas- 
quale  Marranzino.  He  makes  a  very  illu- 
minating reference  to  Bill  Mitchell,  whose 
name  reminds  us  of  another  time  when 
Congress  came  down  hard  on  the  side  of 
shortsightedness  concerning  the  future 
of  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Joseph  L.  Sajbel  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  for 
sending  this  column  to  me  by  special  de- 
livei-y,  so  that  I  can  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  before  the  memory  of 
last  Wednesday's  mistake  begins  to  fade. 
Mr.  Marranzino  deserves  to  have  the 
public  record  show  that  he  saw  the  real 
nature  of  the  dispute  which  has  been 
temporarily  settled  In  favor  of  those 
whose  take  seriously  what  Ogden  Nash 
said  in  Jest — progress  was  all  right  once, 
but  it  just  went  on  for  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  Mr.  Marranzino's  column  to  be 
printed  on  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let's  Kiep  SST  Moving 
(By  Pasquale  Marranzino) 

The  discussion  got  around  to  Billy  Mitchell 
and  Anally  to  the  rumble  in  Congress  and 
the  nation  over  footing  the  rest  of  the  bill 
to  make  the  SST  a  reality. 

BUly  Mitchell  was  the  Army  Air  Force 
pilot  who  tried  to  convince  Congress  and 
the  armed  forces  that  the  airplane  was  here 
to  stay  and  could  be  a  better  defensive  clout 
for  our  arsenal  than  battleships  and  tanks 
and  foot-slogging  soldiers. 

In  Billy's  day  and  after  It  during  the  great 
Depression.  Congress,  under  public  pressure 
to  stop  military  spending  and  do  more  char- 
ity at  home,  refused  to  authorize  money  for 
fighter  planes  that  went  at  $20,000  a  copy. 
The  story  was  a  sad  one  when  we  got  to  1940. 

Miraculously.  American  Ingenuity  went  to 
work  and  In  a  matter  of  months  the  Indus- 
try was  cranking  out  fighters  aiid  bombers 
for  defense.  We  were  much  late  Ln  entering 
the  competition.  The  Ltiftwaffe  had  been  at 
the  drafting  boards  and  experimenting  for 
years.  They  were  far  ahead  of  everything  we 
had.  The  Jet  almost  came  in  time  to  give 
them  the  skies.  And  the  V-1  and  V-2  rockets, 
a  year  earlier,  would  have  given  Europe  to 
them  and  the  East  Coast  would  have  been 
under  bombardment. 

The  arguments  against  our  building  the 
SST  seem  specious.  Protect  our  atmosphere 
from  bugaboos  like  cancer  and  'total  dlB- 
raptlon.  Protect  the  stratosphere.  Protect 
the  ear  drums  and  the  small  wild  life  from 
sonic  booms.  These  are  all  precautions  that 
are   understandable.   But  are   they  realistic? 

Once  again,  money  seems  to  be  the  prob- 
lem. Why  subsidize  the  industry  and  the 
airlines?  To  date  we  have  expended  $800,000 
in  the  program.  We  are  close  enough  to  com- 
plete the  building  and  get  an  SST  Into  the 
air  with  expenditure  of  another  $300  million. 

The  French-English  Concorde  has  been  fly- 
ing for  quite  a  while.  The  Russians  have  an 
SST  of  their  own  that  will  be  operational 
this  fall. 

The  world's  airlines — which  have  looked 
almost  exclusively  to  American  plane  build- 
ers for  equipment  In  the  past — will  turn  to 
FYance  and  England  or  even  Russia  to  keep 
up  with  the  competition. 

No  matter  how  much  our  Congress  and  our 
environmentalists  holler,  we  aren't  going  to 
keep  other  SSTs  out  of  the  International 
skies.  We  possibly  could  ban  their  flights 
over  our  own  territories,  but  they  will  have 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  trade.  When  you 
csin  cut  business  travel  between  continents 
in  half,  you  will  corner  the  customers. 

Some  professionals  In  the  Industry — 
buUders.  pilots  and  airline  officials — have 
been  planning  on  the  SST  since  1966.  Per- 
haps their  motivation  Is  personal.  But  of 
the  35.000  professional  pilots  manning  U.S. 
commercial  planes,  about  5  per  cent  will  be 
flying  the  SST  If  and  when  It  comes  off  the 
assembly  line  and  Is  certified. 

Some  of  these  pilots  will  be  those  who 
were  part  of  the  first  commercial  service  In 
history — that's  how  fast  this  dynamic  In- 
dustry has  grown. 

Lost  In  the  argument  is  the  fact  that  the 
major  powers  already  are  flying  military  craft 
of  all  kinds  that  fly  at  the  speed  projected 
for  the  SST  and  faster.  We  have  that  kind 
of  a  bird  in  the  sky  for  defense  purposes. 
Why  not  use  it  for  peaceful  progress? 

Perhaps  the  syndrome  for  pulling  our  necks 
Into  the  shell  and  abandoning  our  world 
leadership  In  all  fields  Is  something  we  shall 
not  overcome.  I  trust  not. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  AIR- 
PORT AND  AIRWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  REVENUE  ACT 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Magitdson  and 


Pearson,  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Rlcord  today  amendments  to  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  and  Reve- 
nue Acts  of  1970 — Public  Law  91-258, 
May  21,  1970 — which  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce on  Thursday  next.  The  purpoee 
of  these  amendments  is  to  clarify  and 
reaffirm  the  intent  of  Congre.ss  regarding 
the  expenditure  of  aviation  user  tax  reve- 
nues from  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund  established  by  that  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  chagrin  that 
I  offer  these  amendments  to  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act,  and  Reve- 
nue Act  in  that  Congress  enacted  this 
program  only  last  May.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration has  callously  ignored  the 
major  provisions  of  the  legislation  and 
ha.s  disregarded  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  seekins?  funds  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  In  effect,  the  adminis- 
tration has  broken  faith  with  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  users  of  our  a-viation 
.^y:-tem  who  sought  together  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  program  to  provide  for 
the  capital  investment  needs  of  the  air- 
port and  airways  system  over  the  next 
decade. 

In  enacting  that  historic  legislation. 
Congress  acknowledged  that  the  Nation's 
aviation  system  needed  rapid  modern- 
ization and  expansion  and  determined 
that  capital  improvements  to  the  airport 
and  airway  system — paid  for  by  the  users 
of  the  aviation  system — should  be  ac- 
corded the  highest  priority  in  allocating 
the  newly  available  financial  resources 
and  should  be  made  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  recognized 
that  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  has  an  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  continued  development  of 
air  transportation.  Accordingly,  we  con- 
templated that  General  Treasury  reve- 
nues would  be  used  to  fund  routine  FAA 
operations  and  administrative  expenses, 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  research  and  de- 
velopment costs,  at  least  until  the  capi- 
tal investment  effort  to  modernize  the 
Nation's  airports  and  airways  was  sub- 
stantially underway. 

The  administration  has  mistakenly  in- 
terpreted the  Airport  and  Airways  Acts 
of  1970  to  permit  it  to  request  appropria- 
tions less  than  the  minimum  levels  for 
airport  development  and  airways  facil- 
ities specified  in  section  14  of  title  I  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act. 
Further,  although  Congress  intended 
that  the  capital  investment  programs  for 
aviation  system  modernization  be  fully 
fimded  from  user  tax  revenues  in 
the  trust  fund  prior  to  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  maintenance,  operations,  and 
administrative  expenses,  the  adminis- 
tration has  disregarded  these  statutory 
priorities  and  has  given  routine  FAA 
expenses  the  same  status  as  capital  im- 
provements. 

For  example,  although  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Development  Act  clearly  spec- 
ifies that  not  less  than  $295  million  is 
authorized  for  airport  construction  and 
planning  grants  during  each  of  the  next 
5  fiscal  years,  in  its  appropriation  re- 
quest for  the  current  fiscal  year  the  ad- 
ministration asked  Congress  for  only  $50 
million  for  this  purpose.  Furthermore  in 
choosing  to  Ignore  the  specified  level  of 
funding  for  airport  development,  the  ad- 
ministration  proposed   to   spend   more 


than  $200  million  of  user  tax  revenues 
to  pay  for  the  oitlinary  housekeeping 
programs  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. This  diversion  of  funds 
from  capital  programs  to  pay  for  ad- 
ministrative programs  long  paid  for 
from  general  tax  revenues  clearly 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  act  while  ignor- 
ing the  vital  and  pressing  need  for  air- 
port development  in  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  in  approving  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1971  did  not  approve 
the  administration  attempt  to  divert 
funds  from  capital  programs  and  the  re- 
sult is  tliat  on  July  1  there  will  be  a  $402 
miilion  .surplus  in  the  trust  fimd. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  request  for  funds 
for  fiscal  1972.  the  administration  again 
Ignores  the  pressing  airport  needs  of  the 
IJnited  States  and  asks  for  only  $107 
million  in  liquidating  cash  for  airport 
programs  uhile  at  the  same  time  seeking 
to  spend  almost  $700  million  in  user 
charge  tax  revenues  for  the  operations 
and  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  Again.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Congress  will  reject  tliis  request 
/''and  will  speedily  enact  these  am.end- 
/  ment.-^  or  similar  legislation  in  order  to 
preclude  the  administration  from  mak- 
ing .similar  proposals  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  at- 
tempts to  divert  user  charge  revenues 
for  noncapital  purposes,  the  administra- 
tion is  about  to  present  to  Congress  a 
proposal  that  would  entirely  abolish  the 
airport  arant-in-aid  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Airport  and  Airways  Devel- 
opment Act. 

In  the  next  few  days.  I  am  told,  the 
administration's  transportation  revenue 
sharing  pro  )osal  will  be  submitted  which 
would,  il  approved,  turn  over  to  the  50 
States  ai  least  $220  million  per  year  in 
U5er  charge  tax  revenues  which  Congress 
had  intended  to  be  reserved  for  airport 
grants.  Tlie  proposal  would  allow  the 
States  to  u-e  that  money  for  any  trans- 
portation purpose;  for  operational  ex- 
pendituies  as  well  as  for  capital  invest- 
ments. There  would  be  no  assurance  that 
a  single  dollar  of  the  user  charge  reve- 
nues would  be  used  for  airport  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
about  the  President's  transportation 
revenue  sharing  proposal,  I  find  it  with- 
out merit  because  it  would  largely  dis- 
band present  Federal  assistance  to 
transportation  programs  designed  to  in- 
sure specific  levels  of  capital  investment 
anf*  would  allow  the  States  to  use  these 
Federal  fimds  for  any  transportation 
purpose  they  desire. 

While  I  am  not  greatly  concerned  that 
Congress  will  approve  this  scheme,  it  is 
a  dramatic  indication  of  the  administra- 
tion's disinterest  in  providing  high 
priority  to  the  development  of  a  modem 
aviation  system  to  meet  our  air  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  1980's.  While  other 
transportation  programs  are  urgently 
needed  in  the  United  States  and  should 
be  funded  on  their  own  merits,  the  Na- 
tion's airline  passengers,  shippers,  the 
airline  companies  and  owners  and  op- 
erators of  private  aircraft  were  all  as- 
sured that  the  additional  tax  burdens 
imposed  upon  them  by  this  program 
would  result  in  a  dramatically  better  air 
transportation  system  In  the  future. 

In  testimony  before  the  Congress  in 


1969  the  administration  stressed  that  at 
least  $5  billion  worth  of  airport  develop- 
ment was  urgentiy  required  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  10  years. 

In  addition  the  administration  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  contribution  to 
this  development  requirement  should  be 
at  least  $250  million  per  year  or  $2.5  bil- 
lion over  the  10-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  in  adopting  those  esti- 
mates, the  Congress  tried  to  fashion  a 
program  that  would  guarantee  that 
funds  would  be  available  for  these  pur- 
poses and  generally  constructed  the  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 

It  now  appears,  less  than  2  years  later, 
that  the  President  is  abandoning  his  sup- 
port of  the  airport  and  airways  develop- 
ment program  and  in  effect  turning  over 
to  the  States  user  charge  revenues  with- 
out any  requirement  that  they  be  In- 
vested in  airport  facilities.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  makes  it  all  the  more  ur- 
gent that  Congress  quickly  consider  and 
adopt  legislation  such  as  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  in  order  that  we  reas- 
sure those  who  are  now  bearing  a  special 
tax  burden  that  their  aviation  needs  viill 
be  met  in  a  timely  and  coordinated  man- 
ner. This  bill  was  drafted  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  entire  aviation  community 
and  reflects  strong  support  of  the  groups 
representing  the  users.  I  intend  to  hold 
hearings  on  it  very  .soon  in  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee.  I  introduce  the  bill  as  a 
working  paper  because  it  reflects  the 
general  objectives  we  all  wish  to  achieve. 
However,  I  am  open  to  suggestions  and 
amendments  and  we  will  carefully  con- 
sider other  alternatives  aimed  at  the 
same  objectives  during  the  course  of 
hearings. 

Let  me  make  it  ab.solutely  clear  the  ob- 
jective these  amendments  are  designed 
to  achieve.  First,  the  administration  will 
be  required  to  request  and  the  Congress 
appropriate  not  less  than  $290  million 
per  year  for  airport  development  and 
planning  grants  and.  second,  the  admin- 
istration will  be  required  to  request  and 
the  Congress  appropriate  not  less  than 
$250  million  per  year  for  air  navigation 
facilities.  Then  and  only  then  will  user 
charge-derived  trust  fund  revenues  be 
available  for  the  other  purposes  specified 
in  the  act. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to  in- 
sure that  first  and  foremost,  the  user 
charge  derived  revenues  will  be  allocated 
to  meet  the  minimum  capital  needs  of 
the  system  and  that  they  may  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purposes  until  the 
minimum  authorized  amounts  have  been 
requested  and  appropriated.  That  will 
assure  that  the  highest  priority  is  given 
to  capital  development  and  improvement 
and  will  result  in  a  minimum  amount  of 
investment  in  the  system  in  each  of  the 
years  for  which  the  program  is  author- 
ized. 

A  word  of  explanation  regarding  the 
legislation;  the  amendment  to  section 
14  sharpens  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
safeguards  user  tax  revenues  in  the  trust 
fund  for  priority  of  expenditure  for  the 
airport  and  airway  capital  programs.  It 
does  so  by  assuring  that  amounts  ear- 
marked for  airport  development  and  air- 
way facilities  will  remain  in  the  trust 
fimd  until  used  for  those  purposes.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  proscribes  the 


expenditure  of  user  funds  imtil  the  air- 
port and  airways  programs  have  been 
adequately  ftmded. 

The  amendment  to  section  208  removes 
the  superfluous  authorizing  language 
which  has  caused  ambiguity  and  incor- 
porates by  reference  the  priorities  and 
minimum  levels  established  in  section  14. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Alrwav  De- 
velopment and  Revenue  Acts  of  1S70  to 
further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  to 
priorities  for  airway  modernization  and  air- 
port development,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Airport  and  Airway  Development  and  Rev- 
enue .Acts  Amendments  of  1971." 

TITLE  I— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Sec.  101.  Section  14  of  Title  I  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  219.  P.L.  91-258)  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  follow  Ing  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Preservation  or  Funds  and  Priorttt 
FOR  Airport  and  Aihwat  Programs. — 

"(I)  Amounts  equal  to  the  minimum 
amounts  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year  by 
subsections  (ai  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
remain  available  In  the  Trust  Fund  until 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  described  In 
such    subjections. 

"(2)  No  amounts  transferred  to  the  Tnist 
Fund  by  section  208(b)  of  Title  II  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  aviation  user  taxes)  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
activities  enumerated  In  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  (relating  to  administrative,  re- 
search and  development,  maintenance  and 
operating  expenses)  unless  at  least  the  min- 
imum amounts  for  airport  development  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  at  least  the  minimum  amount  for  air- 
ways facilities  established  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  have  been  appropriated  for 
anv  such  fiscal  year." 

TITLE  II— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
REVENUES 

Sec.  201.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f) 
of  section  208  of  Title  II  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  237, 
P.L.  91-258)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  .\iRPORT  AND  Airway  Programs. — 
Amounts  In  the  Trust  F^lnd  shall  be  avail- 
able, as  provided  by  apptroprlatlon  Acts,  for 
making  expenditures  after  June  30,  1970.  and 
before  July  1.  1980.  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  authorized  under  Title 
I  of  this  Act." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  AND  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  the  President  pro  tempore  or 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  bills  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  examined  and  found  duly 
enrolled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION     OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  ON 

THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  next,  the  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business.  S.  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  submit 
committee  reports  during  the  adjourn- 
ment over  to  Thursday  next  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Thursday  next  is 
as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m., 
following  the  adjournment. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  iMr.  Brocks  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  followed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  followed  by  the  able  assistant 
Republican  leader  (Mr.  Griffin)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume its  consideration  of  S.31.  a  bill 
providing  for  programs  of  public  service 
employment  for  unemployed  persons, 
which  will  by  virtue  of  the  adjournment, 
become  the  unfinished  business. 

On  Thursday,  there  will  possibly  be 
rollcalls.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
roUcall  on  passage  of  S.31:  and  if  the 
Senate  does  not  complete  action  on 
S.  31  on  Thursday,  it  is  hoped  that  action 
will  be  completed  thereon  on  Friday. 

If  action  on  S.  31  is  completed  on 
Thursday  or  Friday,  the  Senate  will,  on 


Monday  next,  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  export-import  bill.  S.  581, 
and  permis.^ion  has  already  been  granted 
to  the  committee  to  submit  its  report 
thereon  during  the  adjomnment. 

An  agreement  has  already  been  entered 
into  with  respect  to  S.  581  on  Monday 
next,  under  wliich  there  will  be  3  hours 
of  debate  on  the  bill,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaders  or  their  designees;  there 
will  be  1  houi-  on  each  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  and, 
under  the  usual  form  of  such  agreement, 
those  Senators  in  control  of  time  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  may  allot  from  such 
time  under  their  control  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Also,  of  course,  under  the  usual  form, 
no  amendments  not  germane  to  the  bill 
may  be  received. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  one  or  more 
rollcall  votes  on  S.  581. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  which  has  been  obtained  and 
which  the  Senator  is  now  outlining,  ap- 
phes  to  the  bill  tS.  581  *  only  at  the  con- 
clusion of  action  on  S.  31.  whether  that 
hapepns  to  be  on  Friday  or  a  week  from 
Friday? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be 
a  week  from  Friday,  because  that  would 
oe  Good  Friday. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Correct.  That  would 
be  a  good  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  not  only  for 
the  excellent  presentation  he  has  made 
today  concerning  the  schedule  for  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Monday,  but  for  the 
way  he  does  it  every  day  the  Senate  is 
in  session.  It  is  precise  and  exact,  and 
very  helpful  to  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  have  to  schedule  their  own 
time  and  like  to  know  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
Senate. 

The  distinguished  majority  whip  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  when  I  sug- 


gested to  the  staff  on  our  side  that  this 
information  be  conveyed  and  made  avail- 
able  to  Senators  by  way  of  tape  record- 
ms.  they  told  me  this  is  already  being 
done  on  our  side,  through  the  cloakroom, 
so  that  the  information  is  available  im- 
mediately after  the  Senate  adjourns  each 
day.  which  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader.  I  hope  that  the 
.summary  of  the  program  which  I  am  at- 
tempting to  make  each  day  for  the  fol- 
lowing day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in 
.session  will  be  helpful  to  the  staff  on 
each  side  in  their  transmitting  such  in- 
formation to  the  various  offices  of  Sen- 
ators, and  hope  it  is  helpful  to  Senators 
themselves. 

May  I  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  view  of  what  the  able  minority  whip 
has  just  stated.  I  shall  be  encouraged 
even  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  future  in 
my  summing  up  of  the  program  at  the 
close  of  each  day. 


BABY  GIRL  BORN  TO  SENATOR  AND 
MRS.  THURMOND 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  now,  if 
I  may  have  another  moment  or  two  for 
even  a  happier  note,  I  have  received 
word  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Thurmond)  and  his 
wife  are  now  the  proud  parents  of  a  7- 
pound.  U-ounce  baby  girl.  I  know  that 
this  is  welcome  news  to  his  many  col- 
leagues and  his  many  friends  in  South 
Carolina  and  around  the  country,  and  we 
congratulate  Senator  and  Mrs.  Thur- 
mond. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
A.M.,  THURSDAY,   APRIL   1,   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  the  very  happy  note 
concerning  the  glad  event  which  has 
just  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  proceed  now  to  adjourn 
forthwith.  I  therefore  move  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
a.m.   on  Thursday   next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  2 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  April  1,  1971. 
at  10  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Everett  G.  Miller,  Sr.,  Dundalk 
Methodist  Church,  Dundalk,  Md.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

O  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
glory  is  in  all  the  world:  Most  heartily 
we  beseech  Thee,  with  Thy  favor  to 
behold  and  bless  Thy  servants,  the 
Members  and  agents  of  our  House  of 
Representatives.  Grant  that  as  they  leg- 
islate for  us  they  may  be  of  one  mind  to 
establish  justice  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  our  people. 

Endow  all  Members  of  Congress  with 
a   right  understanding,  pure  purposes, 


and  sound  speech.  Enable  them  to  rise 
above  all  self-seeking  and  party  zeal  to 
the  nobler  concerns  of  public  good  and 
human  brotherhood. 

Cleanse  our  pubhc  life  of  every  evil; 
subdue  in  our  Nation  all  that  is  harmful; 
and  make  us  a  disciplined  and  devoted 
people.  We  ask  all  this  that  we  may  do 
Thy  will  on  earth;  even  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  789.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
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The  rae.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  tiie  bill  iS.  70)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  provide  an 
additional  source  of  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes, '  agrees  to  a  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Dole  to  be  the  con- 
feiee.s  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RESIGNATION    FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  lesignation  from  a  com- 
mittee : 

Washington,  D.C,  March  30, 1971. 
Hon.  C.^RL  Albert, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  Is  with  great  sadness 
t:'iat  I  write  this  letter  to  you.  As  you  know  I 
have  not  attended  several  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  meetings  because  I  have 
been  attending  the  hearings  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  of  which  I  am  now  a 
member.  I  thought  at  first  that  I  could  ful- 
fill my  responsibilities  to  both  committees, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  and  thus, 
regretfull.v.  I  had  to  make  a  decision  to  re- 
linquish one  of  my  committee  assignments. 
.Is  you  know,  my  flr.s'.,  choice  of  committee 
assignments  has  always  been  the  Education 
ard  Labor  Committee,  and  I  therefore 
respectfully  request  to  resign  from  my  posi- 
tion en  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely , 

Shirley  Chisholm, 

Congrcssu-oman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
re.'^isnation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORT OF  ITS  FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  requires  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  file  the  report  of 
its  findings  and  lecommendations  on  the 
economy  on  or  before  March  1  of  each 
year.  This  year  the  Congress  authorized 
us,  in  Public  Law  92-2,  to  extend  our 
normal  period  and  file  on  or  before 
April  1. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  the  House  the  1971  report  of 
the  committee  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  may  be  printed  to- 
gether with  the  statement  of  committee 
ag'.eement.  minority,  and  supplementary 
views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REVEREND  EVERETT  G. 
MILLER 

'Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker, 
we  have  just  listened  with  reverence  to 
the  opening  prayer  by  the  Reverend 
Everett  George  Miller  of  the  Dundalk 
Md.,  Memorial  Methodist  Church. 

Reverend  Miller  graduated  cum  laude 
from  Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  and 
did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Reverend  Miller,  who  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Eleanor  Mae  Shaeffer. 
has  served  my  constituents  in  Dundalk 
since  my  first  year  in  Congress.  He  is 
highly  respected  in  the  community  and 
has  compiled  a  most  impressive  list  of 
religious  and  civic  activities,  including 
publishing  articles  and  teaching  at  Es- 
tex  Community  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Baltimore.  Last  December, 
Reverend  Miller  was  chairman  of  my 
Academy  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  welcome 
Reverend  Miller  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    IMPOUND- 
MENT OF  FUNDS 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Impoundment  of 
Funds.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  of  North 
Carolina  is  also  introducing  the  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  would  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing comprehensive  study  and  review 
of  the  President's  constitutional  power  to 
terminate  authorized  Federal  projects 
for  which  appropriations  have  been 
made  or  to  withhold  funds  from  pro- 
grams. 

Senator  Ervin's  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
has  recently  held  hearings  on  impound- 
ment of  funds,  but  only  to  a  limited 
degree.  It  was  my  privilege  to  testify  at 
those  hearings. 

In  my  testimony  I  called  on  the  com- 
mittee to  look  into  the  President's  recent 
decision  to  halt  construction  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  which  is 
one-third  com.pleted  and  for  which  $60 
million  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  President  de- 
stroyed the  delicate  balance  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment by  cavalierly  breaking  a  con- 
tract between  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  he  also  dicta- 
torially  repealed  an  authorized  law  of 
Congress  by  permanently  halting  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  He  did  not 
even  give  notice  to  the  public  or  to  Con- 
gress that  he  was  going  to  do  it  much 
less  allow  any  objective  presentation  of 
views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker  there  is  a  need  for  a 
special  committee  to  look  into  the  matter 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
failing  to  carry  out  the  lawful  directions 
of  the  Congress. 


PRIDE  IN  OUR  AMERICAN 
WORKMEN 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members 
of  tlie  Hnuse,  it  is  not  c:ten  that  a  per- 
son gels  a  c'lance  to  say  sometliing  about 
a  subject  matter  that  has  been  rather 
touchy.  In  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
lil'iie  if  any  condemnation  concerning 
the  kind  or  qualilv  of  foreign  products. 

For  tlie  last  decade  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  all  kinds  of  condemnations  about 
the  American  enterprise  system,  the 
American  workingman.  Iris  skills,  and  his 
lack  of  ability,  and  also  about  the  kind 
of  products  he  puts  out. 

So  for  a  long  time  we  have  been  con- 
demning our  American  workuigmen.  It 
was  therefore  refreshing  to  find  out  that 
Ford's  latest  imported  product,  the 
Pinto,  completely  foreign  made,  are  now 
being  all  recalled  because  they  are  blow- 
ing up  like  firecrackers  on  Chinese  New 
Years. 


LIEUTENANT  CALLEY— POW 

Mr.  RARICK  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  yestei-day 
our  people  were  shocked  by  one  of  the 
most  morbid  events  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. Lieutenant  Calley,  a  young  Army 
officer,  was  convicted  of  premeditated 
murder  of  unnamed  and  unidentified 
people  while  serving  our  country  in 
combat. 

If  there  are  any  Americans  who  are 
not  saddened  by  this  tragic  occurrence, 
it  can  only  be  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  conviction. 

In  my  district,  public  indignation  at 
this  affront  to  our  fightingmen  is  hostile. 
Mothers  and  fathers  are  calling  my  of- 
fices stating  that  they  will  never  allow 
their  sons  to  serve  in  the  military  forces 
of  a  country  which  abandons  its  fight- 
ingmen. Veterans,  highly  enraged,  are 
calling  to  .say  that  if  they  were  in  Viet- 
nam they  would  lay  down  their  guns  and 
come  home. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  and  our  top 
military  brass  may  be  proud  of  their  ac- 
complishment in  giving  world  public 
opinion  a  sacrificial  lamb.  The  members 
of  the  court-martial,  like  Lieutenant 
Calley,  did  their  duty.  Could  it  be  that 
they  did  not  realize  that  they  more  than 
Lieutenant  Ctilley  were  destroying  the 
U.S.  military  forces? 

Now  we  Americans  have  two  classes 
of  POW's — those  in  Communist  prisons 
and  Lieutenant  Calley  in  a  U.S.  POW 
camp. 


THE  CONVICTION  OF  LT.  WILLIAM 
CALLEY 

fMr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt. 
William  Calley  was  convicted  yesterday 
for  criminal  responsibility  in  the  death  of 
22  of  the  Vietcong  enemy,  the  enemy 
which  has.  so  far,  murdered  more  than 
40.000  American  servicemen  and  wound- 
ed hundreds  of  thousands  of  others.  For 
carrying  out  the  specific  orders  repeated- 
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ly  given  him  by  his  superior  oflacers. 
Lieutenant  Galley  faces  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  by  execution. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago.  52  American 
servicemen  refused  to  obey  the  specific 
orders  of  their  commanding  ofiBcers  in 
that  same  war  zone  and  for  this  deser- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  enemy  they  have 
not  nor  will  they  ever  receive  so  much 
as  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

Alice  in  Wonderland  would  have  un- 
derstood this,  for  in  that  cloud  cuckoo 
land,  up  was  down,  large  was  small  and 
black  was  white.  But  I  do  not  understand 
it.  As  an  American  citizen,  I  do  not  agree. 
As  a  former  serviceman  who  served  In 
two  wars,  I  am  revolted  by  the  double 
standard  of  these  two  incidents.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  am  beginning  to 
imderstand  what  many  of  our  youths  are 
saying  about  the  inconsistency  of  Ameri- 
can justice.  If  these  two  Incidents  are 
representative  of  what  military  justice 
is  in  this  country  today,  those  of  us  who 
have  unreservedly  supported  the  military 
in  the  past  are  left  with  pitiful  arguments 
today. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  charges  have 
been  filed  against  both  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  same  charges  against  both  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  have  been  dropped, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  others  who 
have  been  tried  to  this  point  have  been 
acquitted. 

Lieutenant  Galley  has  been  made  a 
scapegoat  and  there  is  no  honor  in  that 
course.  The  Army  does  not  know  what  it 
is  doing.  I  protest  the  verdict  and  I  urge 
others  to  join  me. 


LAW  IS   AN   UNEQUAL  DISTRIBU- 
TION OP  JUSTIGE 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. > 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  law  student  was  in  the  class 
about  half  drunk,  and  the  professor 
asked  him.  What  is  law:'  The  student 
said,  "Law  is  an  unequal  distribution 
of  justice." 

Last  night  I  was  sickened  and  sad 
when  I  heard  about  that  poor  little  fel- 
low who  went  down  to  Fort  Benning  to 
enter  OCS.  He  had  barely  graduated 
from  high  school.  He  was  taught  to  kill. 
He  had  volunteered.  He  had  offered  his 
hfe  for  his  country.  He  was  sent  to 
Vietnam,  and  he  wound  up  back  at 
Fort  Benning  where  he  was  indicted 
and  convicted  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree  for  carrying  out  orders. 

I  also  thought  about  another  young 
man  about  his  age,  one  Gasslus  Glay,  alias 
Muhammad  Ali  who  several  years  ago 
defied  the  U.S.  Government,  thumbed 
his  nose  at  the  flag,  and  is  still  walking 
the  streets  making  millions  of  dollars 
fighting  for  pay,  not  for  his  country. 

So  I  think  that  half -drunk  was  right 
when  he  said  that  law  is  an  unequal 
distribution  of  justice. 

Where  on  earth  is  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  this  country?  Why  on  earth  is 
not  that  man  Cassius  Clay  in  the  peni- 
tentiary where  he  should  be? 


THE  GALLEY  TRIAL 

<Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Galley 
court-martial  trial  and  the  verdict  in 
tliat  trial  constitute  a  very  dangerous 
step  toward  the  destruction  of  morale 
in  the  Army  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Army  as  an  effective  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreiRn  ixalicy.  Tlie  ie.sult  of  this  verdict 
could  be  that  in  the  future,  no  officer 
or  noncommissioned  officer  can  give  any 
order  with  reasonable  assui'ance  that 
such  order  will  be  obeyed. 

Lieutenant  Galley  was  carrying  out  an 
assigned  search-and-destroy  mission 
which  was  the  official  policy  of  the  Army 
at  that  time  from  the  Pentagon  on 
down.  It  is  asinine  to  asses-s  criminal 
responsibility  on  a  lieutenant  for  carry- 
ing out  an  order,  even  if  misunderstood, 
which  originated  at  the  very  top  of  the 
chain  of  command.  The  search-and-de- 
stroy policy  may  have  been  changed 
since  then  but  it  was  in  effect  on  March 
16,   1968. 

In  my  opinion,  the  conviction  of  this 
young  man  destroys  any  possibility  for 
an  all-volunteer  army.  It  makes  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Selective  Service  Act  more 
unpopular  among  Members  of  Congress 
and  among  the  general  public  who  have 
heretofore  wholeheartedly  supported  it. 


PnOPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R. 
6531  TO  LIMIT  DRAFT  INDUCTION 
AUTHORITY  TO   1  YEAR 

I  Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.* 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  119  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970,  I  take  this  time 
to  advise  the  House  that  during  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  6531.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  draft  induction 
authority  to  1  year,  that  is,  until  July  1, 
1972.  The  amendment  will  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  11.  line  22,  after  the  word  "there- 
of" strike  "July  1,  1973"  and  Insert  "July  1, 
1972". 


ECUADOR  USES  U.S.  VESSEL  TO 
SEIZE  U.S.  FISHING  BOAT 

( Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ecua- 
dorean  Navy  continues  to  harass  and 
seize  American  fishing  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  off  her  coast.  Last  Saturday's 
incident  involving  the  U.S.  fishing  boat 
Caribbean  is  the  26th  illegal  seizure  this 
year  and  it  brings  the  total  fines  against 
our  fishing  fleet  during  this  period  to 
more  than  $1.3  million. 

The  American  Navy  cargo  vessel  Cali- 
cuchima,  which  has  been  on  loan  to  the 
Ecuadoreans  since  1964,  was  used  to  nab 
the  American  fishermen  who  were  40 
miles  offshore.  Subsequently,  the  Car- 
ibbean was  taken  into  port  and  fined 
$74,160. 


Mr.  Speaker,  once  more  a  U.S.  vessel 
on  loan  to  Ecuador  is  used  against  Amer- 
icans. Meanwhile,  the  State  Department, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Plah- 
ermen's  Protective  Act,  refuses  to  deduct 
the  amoimt  of  these  fines  from  our  for- 
eign aid  to  Ecuador  as  provided  by  law. 
In  addition.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Crimmins  testified  before  the  House  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Subcommittee  there  Is  no 
plan  to  stop  these  seizures. 

The  Congress  has  passed  laws  which 
could  be  used  to  deter  the  Ecuadoreans, 
but  instead  of  heeding  these  laws,  our 
State  Department  follows  a  policy  which 
encourages  these  seizures. 

This  is  a  shocking  and  disgraceful 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  BE  OFFERED  BUR- 
ING  CONSIDERATION  OF  DRAFT- 
EXTENSION 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  advLse  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  at  the  proper  time  under  the 
5-minute  rule  in  considering  H.R.  6531, 
the  Military  Service  Act  amendments, 
the  bill  to  extend  the  draft,  I  shall  offer 
two  amendments. 

One  amendment  will  be  to  delete  what 
I  regard  as  a  punitive  provision  in  the 
committee  bill  providing  for  an  addi- 
tional or  a  third  year  of  alternate  senice 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  been  classi- 
fied by  law  as  a  conscientious  objector. 
I  would  restore  the  past  and  present  law 
which  gives  2  years  of  alternate  service 
as  it  gives  2  years  of  militai->-  service. 

The  second  amendment  will  provide 
that  in  the  case  of  a  college  student  who 
is  ordered  for  induction,  he  may  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  law,  have  the 
induction — I  am  not  talking  about  de- 
ferment— postponed  to  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  rather  than  to  the  end  of 
the  semester. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  two  amendments: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis,  of 
Indiana: 

Page  5.  line  3.  strike  out  the  word  "three" 
In  said  line  and  substitute  therefor  the 
word  "two". 

Page  5.  line  4,  Insert  a  "period"  after  the 
word  "service"  In  gald  line  and  strike  out  the 
balance  of  line  4. 

Page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  the  words  "the 
reserve  obligation  required  of  military  In- 
ductees" where  they  appear  In  line  5. 

Page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  all  of  said  line 
15  after  the  "semicolon"  which  follows  the 
word  "title"  In  aald  line — words  to  be  stricken 
being  words  "or  who  after  he  has  reported". 

Strike  out  all  of  lines  16.  17,  18,  19,  and  20 
on  said  page  5.  Renumber  lines  and  pages 
accordingly. 

Page  6,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  the  words 
"term,  or"  at  the  end  of  line  1;  strike  out  the 
words  "in  the  case  of  his  last  academic  year" 
in  line  2. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  TO  REOR- 
GANIZE EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

(Mr.  GONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 
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Mr.  GONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  for  our  consideration 
a  bold  proposal  for  the  creation  of  fovir 
new  executive  branch  departments  to  re- 
place seven  now  dealing  with  domestic 
policy.  I  am  especially  interested  in  re- 
organizing departments  so  they  effec- 
tively serve  rather  than  frustrate  the 
public. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy worked  ineptly  at  helping  local 
communities  and  people  solve  their  prob- 
lems. In  many  cases  taxpayers,  or  the 
Government's  shareholders,  are  quite 
unaware  of  the  Federal  programs  avail- 
able to  them  through  various  offices. 

Even  though  detailed  lists  of  program 
purposes  and  funds  are  available,  they 
are  too  complex  to  be  readily  understood 
by  the  general  public.  Often  programs 
are  very  similar  in  nature,  but  adminis- 
tered by  different  departments  or  sepa- 
rate local  organizations. 

Programs  in  different  departments  will 
sometimes  pay  for  different  portions  of 
the  same  project,  or  else  money  will  be 
available  for  Identical  efforts  through 
different  offices. 

One  metropolitan  area  recently  spent 
many  months  developing  a  water  treat- 
ment plan  and  sewer  system.  The  total 
cost  was  $14.4  million.  The  city  applied 
for  and  received  50  percent  of  the  funds 
from  one  agency,  while  another  agency 
approved  30  percent  of  the  funds.  No  in- 
teragency review  took  place.  Naturally, 
this  duplication  of  funding  would  please 
any  city,  but  it  is  unfair  to  taxpayers. 

If  programs  like  this  slip  through  bu- 
reaucratic cracks,  some  way  must  be 
found  to  coordinate  the  various  agencies 
handling  similar  projects.  Although  850 
interagency  coordinating  councils  exist 
on  paper,  we  have  little  feedback  Indicat- 
ing they  actually  cooperate  on  resolving 
conflicts  satisfactorily. 

The  money  we  spend  belongs  to  the 
taxpayers.  Government  exists,  not  of  it- 
self, but  to  serve  them.  By  perpetuating 
interagency  confiicts  and  rivalries  at  both 
the  local  and  the  national  level  we  wsiste 
money.  Is  it  not  time  we  earned  the  tax- 
payer's good  faith  by  organizing  his  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  efficiently? 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

•  Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
PoRSYTHE>,  who  prcvlously  spoke  today 
in  support  of  tax  relief  for  senior  citi- 
zens, echoed  my  sentiments  thoroughly. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
advocating  this.  Since  I  have  been  here, 
for  4  years.  I  have  consistently  advo- 
cated and  supported  all  measures  for 
senior  citizens. 

Today  visiting  in  the  Capitol,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  persons  who  came  from 
the  district  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  FoR- 
SYTHE,  there  is  a  sizable  representation 
from  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  They  are  the 
cmes  I  am  vitaUy  interested  in,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  senior  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


I  want  to  tell  you  sincerely  I  shall 
continue  to  press  for  legislation  that  will 
assist  senior  citizens  in  the  twilight  of 
their  lives  the  same  as  I  have  in  the  past. 
There  will  be  no  deviation  from  this 
policy. 

I  am  only  sorry  I  could  not  greet  them 
all  individually  this  morning,  but  I  will 
try  to  meet  them  a  little  later  on  the 
steps  and  talk  to  those  I  have  not  seen. 


A  CALL  FOR  A  PRESIDENTIAL  PAR- 
DON FOR  LIEUTENANT  GALLEY 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ap- 
proximately 9  months  it  was  my  duty 
and  obligation  to  serve  on  the  special 
investigating  subcommittee  on  the  My 
Lai  incident. 

It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  com- 
ment on  the  finding  of  the  military  trial 
court,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  but  I  do  believe  one  thing  needs 
to  be  emphasized  and  underscored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  finding  and 
report  of  our  committee  that  this  be  the 
case:  It  is  not  justice,  and  the  law  should 
certainly  be  changed,  that  would  permit 
one  person  to  be  brought  to  trial  because 
he  Is  a  professionsil  soldier  dedicated  to 
the  defense  of  this  country  while  another 
person  who  stood  side  by  side  with  him 
and  did  the  same  act,  whether  it  be  a 
felonious  act  or  not,  cannot  be  brought 
to  trial  simply  because  he  was  a  short- 
termer  now  wearing  civilian  clothes. 
There  is  no  equity  in  it.  There  is  no 
justice  in  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  becauLse  of  this — and  I 
am  not  commenting  on  the  finding  of  the 
trial  court — I  am  today  sending  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  asking  for  a  presi- 
dential pardon  for  Lt.  William  Galley. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BE  PROPOSED  TO 
H.R.  6531 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  I  wish  to 
notify  the  House  and  the  Speaker  that 
in  connection  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  6531,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  read : 

Page  1,  strike  out  Una  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  down  through  line  22  on 
page  11  and  Insert  the  following:  "That  ef- 
fective January  1,  1972,  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  Is  repealed  and  the 
President  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  before  such  date  to  Insure  an 
orderly  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System." 


THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  GALLEY  CASE 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
verdict  in  the  case  involving  Lt.  WilMam 


Galley  finds  me  with  a  bewildering  mix- 
ture of  emotions  and  views. 

First.  I  find  myself  deeply  concerned 
for  Lieutenant  Galley  whose  service  to 
this  country  has  brought  him  to  this 
tragic  point  in  his  life. 

Second.  I  find  myself  baffled  that  this 
matter  proceeded  through  the  ordeal  of 
a  public  trial  which  has  only  brought 
comfort  to  those  persons,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  who  have  opposed  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  While  giving  com- 
fort to  the  enemies  of  American  policy, 
the  trial  has  created  great  distress 
among  all  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life.  No  benefit  to  this  country  has  so 
far  appeared  as  the  result  of  this  trial. 

Finally.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the 
long-term  implications  that  this  trial 
and  conviction  hold  for  the  morale  of 
our  men  serving  in  Vietnam  and  for  the 
future  morale  and  discipline  of  any  citi- 
zen who  may  find  himself  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  coimtry. 

The  killing  of  fellow  humans  is  a  de- 
plorable affair,  whether  such  humans  be 
civilian  or  military.  A  nation  which  sets 
about  pursuing  a  policy  involving  the 
destruction  of  human  beings  carmot  ex- 
pect to  apply  the  rules  of  conduct  which 
govern  our  affairs  in  times  of  peace.  Our 
Nation  has  never  fought  under  circum- 
stances as  difficult  and  frustrating  as 
those  which  have  constantly  faced  our 
men  in  Vietnam.  It  was  the  decision  of 
this  Nation  to  set  about  to  destroy  those 
Vietnamese  who  opposed  our  policies  in 
that  country.  If  unconscionable  acts  have 
occurred  in  carrying  out  that  policy,  the 
blot  is  upon  the  Nation's  record,  and  no 
one  man  should  be  singled  out  for  special 
punishment. 

Questions  of  legitimacy  can  now  be 
raised  as  to  the  actions  of  our  aviators 
during  World  War  11  whose  bombs  de- 
stroyed whole  cities.  Anyone  who  has 
served  in  time  of  combat  and  has  ob- 
served the  destruction  from  his  weapons 
must  now  reassure  himself,  when  think- 
ing of  Lieutenant  Galley's  plight,  with 
the  thought,  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of 
God,  go  I."  The  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam, since  the  begirming  of  our  involve- 
ment in  that  struggle,  have  maintained 
that  the  American  servicemen  whom 
they  hold  as  captives,  under  the  most  in- 
himiane  conditions,  are  actually  war 
criminals  and  thus  not  entitled  to  the 
treatment  normally  accorded  prisoners 
of  war.  To  what  extent  have  we  con- 
firmed their  charges? 

The  trial  and  the  conviction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  have  created  far  more 
questions  than  have  been  laid  to  rest. 


AME^^DING  THE  MILITARY  SELEC- 
TIVE  SERVICE   ACT   OF    1967 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  350  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   350 

Resolved,  That  up>on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
27(d)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
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the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  ame:id  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase 
military  pay;  to  .luthorize  military  active 
duty  atreiigtAs  lor  u&cal  jear  1972;  and  for 
other  purpcies.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  conhned  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  ?xcecd  four  hjiirs.  ro  be  equally 
divided  and  ciintrolled  by  the  chairman  an.i 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  cervices,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  :r. e-raiiiute  rule.  At 
the  cuncUi-ion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  fcr  ivmendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hottse  with 
such  amendment.?  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previou.s  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendment.'' 
thereto  to  hnal  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  'Mr.  Smith >,  and  pending  that 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  350  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
6531  to  amend  the  military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967:  to  increase  military 
pay:  to  authorize  military  active  duty 
strengths  for  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Since  the  report  on  the  bill  was 
filed  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'- 
ices  on  March  25,  the  resolution  waives 
points  of  order  against  the  3-day  rule — 
clause  27d  of  rule  XI.  as  provided  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

H.R.  6531  would  achieve  the  follow- 
ing major  objectives: 

It  v.-ould  extend  the  draft  authority 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  fi'om  July  1.  1971. 
to  July   1.  1973. 

It  world  increase  basic  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  by  $2.7  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1972  with  64  percent  of  the  dollar  in- 
crease going  to  servicemen  of  less  than 

2  years'  service. 

It  would  authorize  an  average  active 
duty  strength  for  fiscal  year  1972  of  2.6 
million. 

It  would  provide  for  the  suspension 
of  the  State  and  local  quota  system  and 
establish  a  national  draft  call  by  the 
lottery  svstem. 

It  would  provide  the  President  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  end  undergrad- 
uate student  deferments. 

It  would  repeal  the  existing  statutory 
exemption  provided  divinity  students. 

It  would  extend  the  alternative  serv- 
ice requirement  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors from  2  years  to  3. 

Congressman  Hfbert.  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\-- 
ices.  when  he  presented  the  biU  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  stated: 

r  suspect  that  not  a  single  member  of 
the  commltt-ee  would  agree  with  every  ac- 
tion taken  in  this  bill.  Nonetheless,  it  rep- 
resents a  verv  democratic  and  very  sound 
resolution  by  the  overwhelming  malority  of 
the  committee  on  every  one  of  these  comple.x 
issues. 

Further,  the  bill  was  ordered  reported 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  36  to  4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  350  in  order  that  HJR. 
6531  may  be  considered. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  sucii  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  .stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Del.^ney  I .  House  Resolution  350  does 
provide  for  4  hours  of  general  debate 
under  an  open  rule  for  the  con.sideration 
of  H.R.  6531  amending  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967. 

Points  of  order  have  been  waived  on 
the  3-day  rule  insofar  as  the  report 
thereon  being  available.  It  was  filed  Fi'i- 
day  and  today  is  Tuesday.  I  think  it  ha.< 
been  filed  for  the  required  3  days  and 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  technically 
correct  to  take  it  up  in  any  event.  How- 
ever, points  of  order  have  been  waived. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Hf:bert">,  presented  a  very  able  and  de- 
tailed statement  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee which  I  a.ssume  he  v-  ill  be  presenting 
to  the  membership  very  shortly  and 
which  in  my  opinion  is  a  very  fine  ex- 
planation of  this  bill. 

The  report  is  very,  very  complete.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Hfbert  >  stated  that  he  would 
permit  everyone  under  the  5-minute  rule 
to  have  as  much  time  as  necessary,  even 
if  we  had  to  go  into  next  week  in  order 
to  complete  the  considei-ation  of  the  bill 
However,  it  -a  as  v.ith  caution  from  our 
committee  that  we  felt  that  we  do  not 
want  a  lot  of  dilatory  tactics.  However, 
he  has  assured  us  that  everyone  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  offer  amendments  and 
to  discuss  them.  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  a  number  of  amendments  offered 
because  everyone  has  different  ideas  on 
the  bill.  Probably  some  amendments  will 
be  offered  on  the  ministerial  portion  of 
the  bill,  college  deferments,  and  others. 
I  was  interested  to  note  that  today 
.several  Members,  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  introduced  into  the  Record 
some  amendment.,  which  they  plan  to 
offer.  Those  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  today's  Record.  Then.  tomoiTow  ".-hen 
taking  up  their  amendments,  no  matter 
what  the  time  element  is.  they  shall  not 
be  shut  off  but  will  have  nn  opportunitv 
to  dnscuss  all  n.spects  ncrtaining  thereto. 
But.  anywav,  they  will  be  guaranteed  5 
minutes  to  discu.ss  th^ir  amendment.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  i  bill  ha<;  been  con- 
sidered under  the  Reorganization  Act 
as  passed  last  year  providing  for  this 
procedure. 

The  purpase  of  the  bill  Is  to  extend 
the  authority  to  draft  persons  for  2  years, 
to  increase  pay  and  allowances  for  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services,  to  provide  the 
President  with  authority  to  end  college 
defennents,  to  improve  local  draft 
boards,  and  to  set  authorized  personnel 
strength  limits  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
flfscal  1972. 

This  bill  combines  many  separate  fea- 
tures. It  includes  as  its  base,  four  Presi- 
dential proposals  tied  to  military  person- 
nel matters,  committee  amendments  to 
these  proposals,  and  additional  legisla- 
tion believed  by  the  committee  to  be  de- 
sirable. 

As  its  major  feature  the  bill  continues 
the  present  authority  of  the  draft  for 
2  additional  years — through  June  30, 
1973 — together  with  concurrent  author- 


ity to  di-af  t  members  of  the  medical  and 
allied  profession.':  as  the  need  demands. 

With  re-spect  to  the  authority  to  draft 
the  bill  gives  the  President  power  to  abol- 
ish all  college  deferments,  as  well  as 
those  for  divinity  students  and  for  per- 
.sons  enrolled  in  technical  or  vocational 
schools.  The  President  has  indicated  that 
lie  will  exercise  this  authority.  As  pro- 
gramed, those  students  who  are  called 
will  be  permitted  to  complete  their  cur- 
rent semester  or  tenn,  or  their  final 
school  year  if  it  has  begun. 

The  bill  also  abolishes  the  system  of 
State  quotas  of  draftees  and  will  enable 
the  President  to  institute  a  national  call 
up  system,  utilizing  the  present  lottery 
method  of  birthdate. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  draft  sys- 
tem, the  bill  contains  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  operation  and  makeup  of 
local  draft  boards.  Revised  upper  limits 
on  the  age  of  board  members  and  length 
of  sei-vice  are  instituted  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  retiiing  older  members. 
Other  amendments  seek  to  insure  that 
a  draft  board  accurately  reflect  the  pop- 
ulation mix.  socially  and  economically, 
of  the  area  it  represents. 

Tlie  bill  deals  with  the  conscientious 
objector.  It  does  not  amend  the  defini- 
tion of  that  term  but  it  does  require  that 
anyone  claiming  such  status  must  serve 
for  3  years  in  a  program  of  civilian  pub- 
lic service  as  an  alternative  to  military 
service. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  number  of 
provisions  aimed  at  improving  the  life 
and  surroundings  of  members  of  the 
.'^nned  Forces:  several  of  these  features 
go  well  beyond  similar  provisions  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  for  fiscal 
1972. 

Biisic  pay  allowances  are  greatly  in- 
creased, with  most  of  the  lncreas^-86 
percent-— going  to  enlisted  personnel  and 
junior  officers  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service.  The  bill  provides  pay  increa.ses 
totaling'  $1,825,400,000  and  will  increase 
the  pay  of  draftees  and  other  enlisted 
personnel  with  less  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice by  an  average  of  68  percent  over  pay 
levels  effective  on  January  1.  1971.  Ap- 
pi-oximately  50.000  officers  and  1.400.000 
enlisted  men  on  active  duty  will  receive 
pay  increases.  The  same  rates  of  pay  will 
also  be  extended  to  .some  6.500  officers 
end  .518.000  men  in  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units. 

Also  increased  are  the  payments  of 
quarters  allowance.'  under  *hp  Depend- 
ents Assi.s'.ancc  Ac  t.  This  is  a  verv  major 
item  of  compensation  for  mcst  enl'.sted 
men  with  [amihes.  The  bill  provides 
$824,200,000  in  fi.scal  1972  for  increased 
pavments  for  quarters  allowances. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crea.sc  of  S37.800.000  in  subsistence  allow- 
ances for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
These  pav  and  allowance  increases  total 
$2,087,400,000  in  fi.scal  1972:  almost  two- 
thirds  of  this  is  earmarked  for  draftees 
and  other  personnel  who  have  served  less 
than  2  years  and  are  in  the  lower  pay  and 
allowance  categories. 

The  bill  provides  that  actual  costs  in- 
curred by  military  personnel  in  recruit- 
ment activities  shall  be  reimbursed  to 
those  personnel  who  incurred  such  in- 
cidental expenses.  The  Department  of 
Defense  estimates  that  such  costs  aver- 
age out  to  about  S20  to  $25  per  recruiter. 
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For  fiscal   1972.   the  estimated  cost  is  I  also  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  tion  to  me.  The  bill  before  you  today  is 

$2,940,540,  and  over  a  5-year  period,  some  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  do  the  result  of  a  committee  functioning  the 

$15,000,000.  everything  it  can  to  expedite  this  im-  way  the  Foimding  Fathers  intended.  The 

The  bill  sets  active  duty  strengths  for  portant  bill.  committee   did  not  simply  approve  or 

aU  service  branches  for  fiscal   1972  as  Mr.    Chairman,    I    bring   before    the  disapprove  executive  branch  proposals; 

follows:  House  today  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  the  committee  legislated.  All  of  the  mem- 

^^^               1,024,309  on  Armed  Services  perhaps  the  most  im-  bers  of  the  committee  contributed,  and 

Navv  ^!----------- eieieig  portant  bill  that  we  will  consider  this  on  some  sections  of  the  bill  the  commit- 

Marine  Corps 209,846  year.  It  Will  be  dlfflcult  to  think  of  a  tee  went  over  the  language  again  and 

Air  Force 758.635  piece  of  legislation  that  Will  have  a  more  again,    and    debated    numerous    small 

far-reaching    effect    on    the    American  changes,  to  be  sure  that  we  had  the  best 

Total  2.609.409  people — from  a  moral,  economic  or  na-  law  that  could  be  produced. 

This  is  a  "ceiling"  figure  and  cannot  tonal  security  standpoint — than  the  bill  Voting  on  this  bill  did  not  follow  any 

be  exceeded  imless  the  President  finds  which  I  now  present  to  the  House  of  of  the  neat  and  inadequate  categories  by 

that  national  security  interests  require  Representatives.  which  people  love  to  identify  members. 

additional  personnel,  and  he  must  so  in-  I  ani  going  to  depart  from  the  past  There  was  no  pattern  of  party-line  vot- 

form  the  Congress.  This  total  represents  custom  of  the  chairman  taking  the  better  ing,  liberal  or  conservative  voting,  junior 

a  reduction  of  about  200.000  men  during  Part  of  an  hour  to  explain  in  great  de-  or  senior  member  voting,  or  voting  by 

the  fiscal  year.  ^^^  the  various  sections  of  the  legisla-  regional  interest. 

Fiscal   1972  costs,  authorized  by  the  *^^°"-  ^  should  like  simply  to  outline  the  Voting  was  a  matter  of  individual  con- 
bill  are  estimated  at  $2,710,800,000.  The  major  features  of   the  legislation  very  science. 

5-year   cost   projection   shows    that   in  briefly.  I  should  like  now  to  briefly  discuss  what 

fiscal  1976,  this  figure  will  have  fallen  to  An  enormous  amoimt  of  material  is  the  committee  did — and  did  not  do — 

$2,493,400,000,  due  primarily  to  a  con-  available  to  Members  to  acquaint  them-  on  the  draft  law. 

tiiiuing  reduction  in  total  active  duty  selves  with  the  legislation.  Our  commit-  In  extending  the  induction  authority 

force  strengths.  tee's  extensive  report  and  our  copious  for  2  years,  we  improved  the  draft  law 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  hearings  have  been  available  to  all  Mem-  in  the  following  ways : 

rule.  bers.  These  hearings  cover  1,112  printed  We  provided  clear  authority  for  the 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  Pages.  In  addition,  there  has  been  avail-  President  to  phase  out  undergraduate 

the  previous  question  on  the  resolution,  ^ble  to  all  those  interested  the  hearings  student  deferments. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered.  °^    °^^   subcommittee    which    reviewed  We  repealed  the  existing  exemption 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  ^he  operation  of  the  draft  in  1970.  That  for  divinity  students. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  hearing,   House  Armed  Services  Com-  We  provided  authority  for  the  Presl- 

table.  mittee  Document  No.  91-80,  covers  421  dent  to  suspend  the  State  and  local  quota 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  Pages   and   has   been   available    to    all  system  so  that  he  could  institute  a  unl- 

that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Members  of  the  House  since  December  foi-m  national  call  while  the  lottery  sys- 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  °^  ^^*  ^^^^-  ^em  is  in  effect.  The  uniform  national  call 

State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  '^^  ^^°^*'  ^^-  Chairman,  the  facts  arc  is  designed  simply  to  insure  that  men 

of  the  bill   (H.R.  6531)    to  amend  the  there  for  those  who  want  to  read  them  with  the  same  lottery  number  will  have 

Militarj- Selective  Ser\ice  Act  of  1967- to  ^^  ^^  ^^  wish,  therefore,  to  use  as  the  same  liability  throughout  the  coun- 

increase  military  pay;  to  authorize  niili-  "",^^  4^^  ^  possible  in  my  own  remarks  try. 

tary  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  ^°             "^^^  ^*^®  *^  much  time  as  pos-  We  provided  a  3-year  period  of  alter- 

1972;  and  for  other  purposes.  sible  to  yield  to  other  Members.  nate  civiUan  service  for  conscientious  ob- 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  ^^'^  ^  ^  crucial  national  issue  with  jectors,  with  the  Director  of  Selective 

motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Profound    moral    implications    for    the  Service  charged  with  monitoring  the  per- 

Louisiana.  country.    Many    Members    want    to    be  formance  of   this  civilian  service.  The 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  heard,  and  I  think  they  should  be  heard,  committee's  bill  specifically  provides  that 

IV  THF  rnMiwrr-rrv  or  xH,r\:>.„,,,  ^  ^  ^'^"*  ^°  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^  that  at  no  time  the  third  year  of  the  conscientious  objec- 

I.  THE  coMMrTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  j^  thg  coursc  of  thls  dcbatc  Will  any  mo-  tor's  ser^■ice  is  to  be  as  a  substitute  for 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  tions  to  cut  off  debate  come  from  me.  I  the  Reserve  obligation  incurred  by  those 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  shall  be  here  at  the  pleasure  of  the  House  who  are  inducted. 

on  the  State  of  the  Umon  for  the  con-  as  long  as  need  be  to  assure  that  the  We  continued  the  doctor  draft.  Quite 

smeration  of  the  bill  H.R.  6531,  with  Mr.  House  works  its  will  on  this  legislation,  simply,  the  health  needs  of  the  members 

'!:^'*°r,i'^  ,         .^^-  ..  ,  This  bill.  H.R.  6531,  accomplishes  three  of  the  Armed  Forces  could  not  be  ade- 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  major  functions:  quately  provided  for  without  the  exten- 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read-  It    extends    the    induction    authority  sion  of  this  authority.  We  also  continued 

%^   A^*^.,^^  dispensed  with.  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  for  an-  the  authority  in  law  to  provide  special 

.Jn!  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the  other  2  years— to  July  1,  1973.  pay  for  physicians,  dentists,  and  veter- 

genUemanfromLKJUisiana  (Mr.HEBERT),  it  provides  increases  in  pay  and  quar-  inarians  and  for  the  first  time  extend 

a»nfir^?^°f"^^^  T,,?^       .^""'  '^'^  *^®  *^''^  allowances  for  military  personnel  special  provisions  to  optometrists.  This 

lin  hP  r      ^'■°'".^^°ois  (Mr.  Arends).  costing  $2,687,400,000.  was  a  simple  matter  of  equity:  optom- 

Th    ir°^^^®"  ^°^  2  hours.  It  authorizes  the  active-duty  strength  etrists  are  the  only  medical  specialists 

ine  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  fiscal  year  subject  to  the  so-called  doctor  draft  who 

M     uS^^™^            Hebert).  beginning    July    1.    as    follows:    Army  do  not  receive  special  pay.  The  special 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1,024,309;  Navy,  616.619;  Marine  Corps,  pay  for  optometrists  in  the  committee's 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  209,846:  and  Air  Force,  758.635.  bill  would  be:  $50  per  month  for  second 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  did  before  the  Com-  Each  of  these  major  actions  was  ap-  lieutenants,  first  lieutenants,  and  cap- 

mittee  on  Rules  yesterday,  I  shall  depart  proved  by  substantial  majorities  in  the  tains:   $150  per  month  for  majors  and 

irom  the  usual  procedure  of  mine  of  not  committee  after  the  most  searching  in-  lieutenant  colonels;  and  $200  per  month 

readmg  a  paper,  and  today  I  shall  do  the  quiry  and  the  most  thorough  discussion  for  colonels  and  above. 

same  thing.  Instead  of  speaking  extern-  of  various  alternatives.  We  tried  to  make  draft  boards  more 

poraneously  I  want  to  have  every  word  Before  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  responsive  by  reducing  the  present  age 

unaerstood  as  I  present  it,  and  for  that  committee's  actions  a  little  more  fully,  limit  from  75  to  65  years;  by  reducing 

re^on  I  am  reading  my  statement.  let  me  say  how  extremely  proud  I  am  of  the  maximum  years  of  service  from  25 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  to  15;  by  assuring  that  anyone  over  the 

1  not  be  Interrupted  until  I  finish  the  Services  for  the  quantity  and  the  quality  age  of  18.  if  otherwise  qualified,  could  be 

complete  statement.   I  will   not  yield,  of  the  work  they  produced  on  this  legis-  appointed — regulations  presently  set  a 

wowever  at  the  end  of  the  statement  I  lation.  The  attendance  and  the  diligence  30-year  age  minimum — and  by  recom- 

■wiu  be  glad  to  yield  to  anybody  who  has  of  members  during  our  long  hearings,  mending  that  local  boards,  to  the  extent 

a  question  to  raise.  morning  and  afternoon,  was  an  inspira-  practicable,  accurately  represent  the  eco- 
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nomlc  and  sociological  background  of  the 
community. 

We  gave  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice authority  to  prevent  State  directors 
from  serving  concurrently  in  other  State 
ofiBces. 

We  extended  the  period  before  which 
the  statute  of  limitations  begins  to  nm 
in  order  to  permit  prosecution  of  draft 
evaders  until  age  31. 

Now.  let  me  mention  some  things  we 
did  not  do : 

We  did  not  approve  an  all-volunteer 
force  right  now.  I  think  Members  of  the 
House  should  keep  very  clearly  in  mind 
that  the  President  did  not  recommend 
an  immediate  attempt  to  create  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

What  the  President  asked  for  was  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  induction  au- 
thority and  the  vehicle  with  which  to 
be  in  a  position  to  move  to  an  all-volun- 
teer force  in  1973. 

Many  witnesses  expressed  great  belief 
in  the  idea  of  an  all-volunteer  force  and 
in  the  power  of  adequate  pay  to  procure 
such  a  force.  However,  belief  is  not 
factual  assurance.  And  no  witness  pre- 
sented sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  the 
committee  that  the  needed  strength  of 
our  Armed  Forces  could  be  maintained 
if  thp  draft  was  ended  as  early  as  July  1 
of  this  year. 

The  committee,  therefore,  in  good 
conscience,  determined  that  national 
security  required  an  extension  of  the 
induction  authority. 

The  vote  in  committee  was  28  to  7 
against  adopting  H.R.  4450,  which  would 
have  terminated  the  draft  on  July  1  of 
this  year. 

The  vote  was  30  to  9  against  a  motion 
to  have  only  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
draft. 

The  committee  vote  in  favor  of  the  2- 
year  extension  was  32  to  4. 

But  while  the  committee  did  not  vote 
for  an  all-volimteer  force  immediately, 
it  did  vote  to  give  the  President  the  tools 
to  do  the  job.  We  did  this  by  giving  him 
in  the  present  bill  an  increase  in  pay 
and  allowances  totaling  $2,687,400,000  a 
year.  This  additional  money  falls  into 
two  broad  areas:  substantial  increases 
in  basic  pay  for  men  with  less  than  2 
years  of  service  and  increases  in  quar- 
ters allowances  for  all  personnel. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  basic  pay  in- 
creases go  to  draftees  and  other  men 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service,  includ- 
ing junior  officers.  The  majority  of  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee,  both  those 
for  an  all-volunteer  force  and  those  op- 
po.'^ed,  agreed  that  entry-level  pay  for 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  disgracefully 
low.  For  enlisted  personnel  with  less 
than  2  years  of  service  our  bill  provides 
an  average  68.6-percent  increase  In  basic 
pay.  Quarters  allowances  for  military 
personnel  have  not  been  increased  in  8 
years.  Our  bill  brings  them  to  a  realistic 
level. 

I  think  it  can  be  truly  said  that  this 
bill  will  provide  for  the  first  time  a  level 
of  military  compensation  which  will 
make  military  pay  truly  competitive  at 
all  levels  with  pay  in  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. 

It  is  on  the  matter  of  pay  that  the 
committee  disagreed  with  the  adminis- 


tration. But  there  was  no  disagreement 
that  the  pay  rates  in  our  bill  are  equita- 
ble and  are  the  level  of  pay  needed  to 
eventually  move  to  an  all-volunteer 
force.  The  admin'stration,  however,  had 
asked  for  pnly  part  of  the.se  compensa- 
tion increases  in  fi.'^cal  1972 — a  recom- 
mended increa.se  coeting  $\)8'i  million. 
Defense  spokesmen  cculd  give  cnly  one 
reason  i^r  not  moving  uninediatoly  to 
the  pay  levels  which  their  studies  had 
determined  v/ere  required  ai,  a  matter  of 
cquit.v. 

That  'sa.scn  was  "budgetary  con- 
st rain  t.s."' 

The  committee  believes,  as  witnesses 
of  all  stripes  believed,  that  if  constraints 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  budget,  they  are 
not  to  be  placed  there  at  the  expense 
of  youn'4  men  wiio  are  drafted  into  the 
service  of  their  country. 

During  fiscal  1971  the  Armed  Forces 
are  being  reduced  by  367.000.  The  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972 — 
2,505,C00 — will  be  below  the  pre- Vietnam 
figure  of  2,687,000  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1964  and  will  be  the  lowest  year-end 
strength  level  since  fiscal  year  1961. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1969 
to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  the  total 
reduction  in  active  military  personnel 
will  be  about  30  percent — over  1  million 
men. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  committee  has  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  best  bill  that  could  be 
drafted  to  deal  with  these  complex  and 
trying  issues. 

I  think  our  bill  is  justified  on  the  only 
two  grounds  on  which,  ultimately,  it  can 
be  justified:  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security  and  equity  toward  the 
men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces.  On 
that  basis  and  on  that  basis  alone,  I 
present  it  to  the  House.  Whether  you  be- 
lieve or  do  not  believe  in  an  all-volunteer 
force,  the  bill  compels  your  support  on 
the  grounds  of  equity  alone. 

But  if  an  all-volunteer  force  is  feasible, 
the  bill  does  all  that  we  could  do  legis- 
latively to  move,  over  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  toward  that  objective. 

I  would  remind  you  that  our  capacity 
as  legislators  is  limited,  that  the  in- 
gredient that  we  cannot  supply  in  any 
bill  or  resolution  is  the  image  that  rests 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
And  1  would  close  v.ith  a  quotation  from 
the  committee's  report: 

without  a  recognition  by  all  Americans 
that  a  military  career  Is  an  honorable  pro- 
fession, the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  force 
will  be  but  a  hollow  dream. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  consumed  23  minutes.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  desire  to 
yield  time? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Pike>. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  this  legislation  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  publicly  that  which  I  have  been  say- 
ing privately  for  a  couple  of  months; 
that  is,  that  under  our  new  chairman 
there  has  been  a  rebirth  of  intellectual 
objectivity  in  the  House  x\rmed  Services 
Committee  which  will  in  the  long  run 


serve  the  Nation  and  our  military  well. 
I  would  like  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
my  \iews  on  tins  subject  are  my  own 
alone  and  probably  do  not  represent  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
most  of  whom  have  been  completely  sat- 
isfied with  the  operations  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  past.  I  was  not  satisfied 
witii  these  operations  and  have  never 
made  any  Ixines  about  saying  so.  There- 
fore. It  seems  only  fair  that  our  new 
chairman  should  get  .some  credit  for  the 
tiimgs  which  he  has  done,  which  repre- 
sent an  almost  revolutionary  change 
vvitliin  the  framework  of  our  system. 

First  of  all,  he  has  presided  over  the 
committee  with  absolute  fairness,  and 
perhaos  mo.st  important,  v.-ith  unfailing 
good  humor.  In  the  process  of  drafting 
this  legislation  ard  m  the  posture  hear- 
ings which  V  e  •  ave  already  commenced 
as  a  background  for  our  procurement 
biU,  .some  unprecedented  things  have 
happened.  Without  having  kept  any 
statistical  data  on  the  matter.  I  believe 
I  can  sav  with  some  assurance  that  the 
doors  nf  our  committee  have  been  open 
to  the  public  for  our  hearings  more  than 
at  nny  time  v.ithin  my  memory.  Every 
possible  shade  of  political  opinion  and 
philosophy  w^s  brought  before  our  com- 
mittee on  th?  subject  of  the  draft,  from 
Members  of  Congress,  from  church,  stu- 
dent, youth  and  educational  groups. 
While  some  of  the  testimony  was  abhor- 
rent to  some  of  the  members — imagine 
the  Armed  Services  Comm.ittee  having  to 
listen  to  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
draft  should  be  ended — it  might  just  be 
considered  a  mind-expanding  experience 
'vith  noae  of  the  harmful  side  effects  of 
LSD.  We  aie  conducting  our  hearings 
expeditiously,  in  my  own  judgment,  too 
expeditiously,  but  I  fully  understand  the 
pressures  under  which  our  chairman 
operates,  p.nd  the  demands  made  on  him 
botli  by  the  leadership  and  our  natural 
interest  in  getting  the  job  done.  Our 
chairm'in,  this  bastion  of  southern  con- 
servatism, has  ?one  even  further  than 
the  Democratic  cnucus  in  abolishing  the 
rule  of  seniority.  We  are  not  recognized 
for  our  measly  5  minutes  in  the  order  of 
our  seniority,  but  in  the  order  in  which 
we  shov.-  u')  for  the  meetings.  While  this 
mav  seem  like  a  small  thing,  the  obvious 
result  has  been  tliat  when  the  meeting 
is  supposed  to  start  there  is  usually  a 
quorum  present.  So  we  do  not  waste  time. 

I  referred  a  few  seconds  ago  to  our  5- 
minute  rule.  There  is  no  other  way  that 
a  committee  the  size  of  ours  can  operate 
expeditiously,  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
alternative  to  such  a  rule  which  anyone 
has  proposed.  Our  chairman  has  the  au- 
thority to  waive  it,  and  this  year  he  has 
done  so  just  once.  Our  chairman  is  a 
master  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and  of 
the  conunittee,  and  has  Introduced  some 
flourishes  all  of  his  own.  For  example, 
instead  of  having  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  appear  before  the 
committee  separately,  they  appeared  en 
bloc,  which  means  that  the  5-minute  rule 
becomes  a  rule  of  1  minute  and  15  sec- 
onds per  Chief.  We  all  know  that  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  no  one  who 
aspires  to  the  high  honor  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  can 
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ever  be  caught  answering  a  question  In 
less  than  a  minute  and  a  quarter,  and 
most  of  them  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  down  are  masters  of  the  5- 
minute  an.-iwer  to  the  10-second  question. 

While  all  of  this  sounds  critical,  the 
criticism  is  directed  perhaps  as  much  to 
the  cumbersoiiicness  of  our  system  as  to 
anything  else.  It  is  not,  above  all.  di- 
rected at  our  chairman,  v.'ho  simply  could 
not  liave  been  much  better  than  he  has 
been  since  the  92d  Congress  convened. 

In  the  past  we  have  all  too  frequently 
conducted  our  ]ie.i rings  as  if  they  were 
merely  a  necessary  procedural  evil  in  or- 
der to  reach  a  foreordained  conclusion. 
This  year  we  have  conducted  our  hear- 
ings a.s  if  we  v.ere  willing  to  listen  to 
ideas  and  to  opposing  views  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  truly  creative  legislative 
process.  For  this  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  From  such 
hearings,  conducted  in  such  a  manner, 
the  le^'islation  before  you  has  come,  and 
I  am  pleaded  to  be  able  to  rise  in  support 
of  it.  Four  yens  ago  I  supported  the  ex- 
tension of  tlie  draft  for  4  years  in  the 
House  with  .misgivings.  f<?lt  thTt-  the  con- 
ference report  included  the  worst  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versicns,  and  voted 
against  it.  My  reason  for  voting  against 
the  f.n-tl  ver.-.;on  4  years  ago  was  very 
simple.  The  legislation  was  unjust;  it  was 
unjust  to  our  poor  who  could  not  afford 
to  go  to  college:  it  was  unjust  to  our  most 
highly  motivated  who  had  to  work  their 
way  through  college,  but  because  of  the 
necc.^sity  cf  hnki-ng  down  full-time  jobs 
could  not  be  full-time  students,  so  they 
got  drafted.  It  was  unjust  to  those  who 
for  reasons  of  either  heredity  or  environ- 
ment did  not  have  the  mental  capacity 
to  get  admitted  to  college.  It  was  unjust 
because  draft  boards  throughout  the  Na- 
tion were  composed  to  a  very  large  extent 
of  very  old  men  who  had  no  capacity 
whatsoever  for  understanding  the  prob- 
lems, the  lives,  the  fears,  and  frustrations 
of  the  people  whose  lives  they  so  dras- 
tic.illy  affected. 

The  bill  which  is  brought  to  the  House 
floor  today  does  not  remove  Injustice. 
Theoretically,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  injustice  can  be  removed.  One  way 
is  to  draft  nobody;  the  other  way  is  to 
draft  everybody.  We  cannot  draft  every- 
body because  a  large  number  of  our 
people  is  neither  physically  nor  mentally 
qualified  to  serve.  Nor  is  there  need  for 
such  a  number.  We  cannot  draft  nobody 
because  there  is  a  need  for  some  number. 
So,  in  any  system  whereby  some  men  are 
drafted  and  some  men  are  not,  there 
must  be  that  built-in  Injustice.  Some  will 
have  to  serve,  and  some  will  not,  .so  this 
bill  does  not  eliminate  injustice. 

What  it  does  do  is  assure  that  the 
chances  of  serving  are  spread  as  equally 
around  our  population  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  spread.  One  of  the  greatest  in- 
justices in  the  past  has  been  that  of  stu- 
dent deferments.  Perhaps  even  greater  Is 
the  fact  that  two  young  men  similarly 
situated  have  been  treated  differently 
amply  because  their  cases  were  handled 
by  different  draft  boards.  We  cannot 
totally  eliminate  this  problem.  As  long  as 
there  are  to  be  hardship  deferments  and 
hardship  discharges,  there  has  to  be  dis- 
cretion at  some  level,  and  this  discretion 


remains  in  the  hands  of  local  draft 
boards. 

We  have,  however,  expressed  in  this 
legislation  for  the  first  time  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  local  draft  boards  shall 
accurately  represent  the  economic  and 
sociological  background  of  the  population 
which  they  serve.  At  a  time  when  pres- 
ent regulations  require  that  a  member  of 
a  draft  board  be  30  years  of  age,  we  are 
reducing  that  age  to  18.  We  have  lim.- 
ited  the  age  of  members  of  draft  boards 
to  65.  and  their  service  on  such  boards  to 
15  years.  Tlie.se  changes  cannot  help  but 
make  the  draft  boards  fairer,  more 
understanding,  and  more  responsive. 

We  are  going  to  a  uniform  national 
call  instead  of  State  quotas,  which  means 
that  people  with  the  same  draft  lottery 
number  are  going  to  be  called  at  the 
same  time  wherever  they  are  situated 
in  our  Nation.  The  President  has  wisely 
and  properly  by  Executive  order  abol- 
ished occupational  deferments.  To  the 
extent  that  a  draft  bill  can  be  made  just. 
this  draft  bill  is  ju.st. 

I  will  support  some  amendments  to  it. 
If  no  one  else  does,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  it  because  I  believe  that 
the  pay  raise  which  we  have  authorized 
in  an  effort  to  attract  a  volunteer  army 
goes  far  beyond  the  realm  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. The  administration  request- 
ed $987  million  in  pay  raises;  the  com- 
mittee provided  $2,687,000,000  in  pay 
raises — $1,700,000,000  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  We  have  accepted  the 
proposition  that  if  a  bottle  of  wine  is 
good,  a  case  of  wine  is  even  better.  We  are 
doing  this  at  a  time  when  the  disposition 
of  our  forces  around  the  world  is  such 
that  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  pay  raise 
will  go  to  help  the  economy  of  foreign  na- 
tions when  our  own  economy  needs  it  so 
badly. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Whalen)  to  limit  the  draft  extension 
to  1  year,  but  whether  his  amendment 
passes,  or  my  amendment  passes,  or  any 
other  amendments  pass  which  do  not 
affect  the  basic  thrust  of  this  bill,  I  shall 
have  no  difficulty  supporting  it,  for  it  is 
as  fair  a  draft  bill  as  a  committee  could 
come  up  with. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  our  Constitution 
it  is  the  Congress  which  has  responsi- 
bility to  decide  upon  the  size  and  nature 
of  our  Armed  Forces ;  it  is  Congress  which 
determines  how  our  Armed  Forces  are  to 
be  raised  and  how  they  are  to  be  main- 
tained. The  bill  that  we  bring  before  the 
House  today  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.R.  6531,  carries  out 
ail  these  constitutional  responsibiUties. 

It  extends  the  draft  for  2  years  as  rec- 
ommended by  President  Nixon  and  al- 
lows the  President  the  wherewithal  to 
.set  a  goal  of  eliminating  conscription  in 
2  years. 

It  provides  for  substantial  raises  in  pay 
and  quarters  allowance  for  military  per- 
sormel — I  believe  the  largest  pay  bill  ever 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  authorizes  the  average  annual  ac- 
tive-duty strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  the  year  beginning  July  1 — taking 
into  account  the  substantial  reductions 


in  manpower  that  President  Nixon  has 
made  in  the  last  2  years  and  is  continu- 
ing to  make. 

The  first  question  before  the  com- 
mittee was  how  the  military  manpower 
needs  for  our  national  security  were  to  be 
met.  After  the  most  searching  delibera- 
tion on  any  bill  before  the  committee  in 
my  memory — and  that  is  a  long  mem- 
ory— the  committee  determined  that  the 
draft  would  have  to  be  continued  for  2 
years.  All  of  us  would  like  to  end  the 
draft,  but  to  do  so  without  being  sure 
that  sufficient  volunteers  would  be  avail- 
able would  be  taking  grave  risks  with  our 
national  security. 

We  have  heard  many  pleas  for  going 
to  an  all- volunteer  force  immediately. 
For  understandable  reasons  many  people 
passionately  desire  an  end  to  conscrip- 
tion. All  of  us  want  to  see  an  end  of  con- 
scription. Some  predict  that  a  rai.^e  in 
pay  would  in- mediately  produce  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  volunteers.  But  we  can- 
not be  sure.  I  have  noticed  that  many  of 
those  who  are  so  certain  in  the.r  predic- 
tion that  we  can  get  the  volunteers  by 
simply  raising  the  pay  are  the  very  ones 
who  under  no  cir.-umstances  would  vol- 
unteer themselves. 

I  would  point  out  that  though  the  in- 
duction authority  is  extended  for  2  years, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  termina- 
tion of  inductions  prior  to  that  time  if 
EufT.cient  volunteers  are  forthcoming. 
The  induction  authority  is  permissive 
with  the  President.  Obviously,  President 
Nixon  wants  to  achieve  a  zero  draft  as 
early  as  possible;  and  he  has  iritiated  an 
all-out  program  to  improve  the  Armed 
Forces  and  attract  volunteers.  As  the 
number  of  volunteers  increase,  the  num- 
ber cf  draft  calls  will  decrea."=e  and  the 
draft  can  be  phased  out. 

The  pay  rates  included  in  this  bill — it 
is  interesting  to  note — are  as  high  as 
those  recommended  by  any  group  which 
proposes  the  immediate  termination  of 
tlie  draft.  Therefore,  even  though  the  in- 
duction authority  is  continued,  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  their  theories  to  be 
proved  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Recognizing  that  the  draft  had  to  be 
continued  for  a  period  of  2  years,  the 
committee  determined  that  mequities 
and  deficiencies  in  the  exi;;ting  draft  law 
should  be  removed  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  Therefore,  the  bill  which 
we  present  to  you  today,  H.R.  6531,  has 
nine  major  amendments  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Let  me  just  cover  these 
briefiy;  First,  it  gives  the  Pre.':ident  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  end  undergrad- 
uate student  deferments.  Virtually  all 
witnesses  agreed  that  the  time  has  come 
to  end  undergraduate  deferments;  and 
from  what  I  can  determine,  almost  all 
undergraduate  students  agree.  The  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  his  intention  to  ter- 
minate all  student  deferments  after  April 
23, 1970 — the  date  of  the  message  to  Con- 
gress in  which  he  asked  for  such  author- 
ity. Deferments  in  effect  prior  to  April 
23,  1970.  would  be  continued. 

Second,  it  repeals  the  existing  statu- 
tory exemption  provided  divinity  stu- 
dents. The  committee  believed  that  ter- 
minating these  exemptions  was  consist- 
ent with  the  authority  to  terminate  stu- 
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dent  deferments.  The  administration  has 
informed  the  committee  that  it  intends 
to  allow  continued  exemption  for  those 
divinity  students  who  were  enrolled  prior 
to  January  27,  1971. 

Third,  it  provides  authority  the  Presi- 
dent requested  to  suspend  State  and  local 
quotas  to  enable  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  national  call.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  move  to  a  lottery  system 
and  will  provide  that  all  men  with  the 
same  lottery  number  will  be  called  at  the 
same  time  nationwide. 

Fourth,  it  provides  for  a  3-year  period 
of  alternate  civilian  service  for  con- 
scientious objectors,  with  the  third  year 
being  a  substitute  for  the  reserve  obliga- 
tion incurred  by  the  regular  draftee.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  conscientious  ob- 
jectors do  not  take  on  any  reserve  obli- 
gation and  do  not  have  liability  to  the 
dangers  of  combat,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  3-year  provision  Is  fair. 
We  provided  that  the  monitoring  of 
service  by  conscientious  objectors  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service,  as  this  is  one  area 
where  there  was  weakness  in  administra- 
tion in  the  past. 

Fifth,  it  revises  the  upper  age  limit  of 
local  draft  board  members  from  75  down 
to  65  and  lowers  the  maximum  years  of 
service  on  a  draft  board  from  25  to  15. 

Sixth,  it  provides,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, membership  of  local  draft  boards 
shall  accurately  reflect  the  economic  and 
sociological  background  of  the  popula- 
tion served.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, like  the  previous  one,  is  to  make 
the  local  draft  board  more  reflective  of 
the  local  population  and  more  responsive 
in  those  areas  where  it  might  not  have 
been  so  in  the  past.  I  think  it  should  be 
stressed  that  we  provided  in  the  law  that 
"no  induction  shall  be  declared  invalid 
on  the  grounds  that  any  board  failed 
to  conform  to  any  particular  quota  as  to 
race,  economics,  religion,  sex,  or  age." 

Seventh,  it  provides  that  people  over 
age  18,  if  otherwise  qualified,  cannot  be 
prohibited  by  regulation  from  serving  on 
draft  boards.  Present  regulations  set 
minimum  age  at  30.  This  will  allow 
younger  people  an  opportunity  to  serve 
on  local  boards. 

Eighth,  it  prohibits  the  State  director 
of  Selective  Service  from  serving  con- 
currently in  another  elected  or  appointed 
State  or  local  government  position  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Sen-ice.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  al- 
low the  Director  of  Selective  Service  to 
phase  out  the  practice  of  State  direc- 
tors serving  as  adjutants  general  or  in 
other  State  offices. 

Ninth,  it  extends  the  period  before 
which  the  statute  of  limitations  begins  to 
run  on  draft  dodgers.  Under  the  present- 
ly applicable  court  decision  the  5-year 
statute  of  limitations  only  ruiLs  till  5 
days  after  the  registrant  is  23.  This  is 
because  the  court  interpreted  the  law  to 
limit  the  time  for  prosecuting  a  man  who 
failed  to  register  to  5  years  and  5  days 
after  his  18th  birthday.  The  committee's 
amendment  provides  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  does  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  day  before  he  attains  age  26.  This 
will  allow  prosecution  for  5  years  after 
the  man's  26th  birthday — or  up  to  age 
31.  This  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of 


the  law  since  a  man  is  liable  for  regis- 
tration from  age  18  to  age  26. 

Our  committee  struggled  with  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  determining  equitable 
pay  scales  for  our  servicemen,  keeping 
in  mind  President  Nixon's  goal  of  es- 
tablishing an  all-volunteer  force.  We  had 
to  determine  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
way  military  compensation  could  be  made 
comparable  to  civilian  pay.  We  had  to  do 
this  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  qual- 
ified young  men  to  volunteer  for  military 
service  and  to  consider  military  service 
as  a  career. 

The  bill  reported  by  our  committee  au- 
thorizes a  pay  increase  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $2,687,400,000. 

There  are  two  things  that  should  be 
understood  about  this  increase: 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  basic  pay 
increases  go  to  draftees  and  other  men 
with  less  than  2  years'  service.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  pay  increase  is  to  make  up 
the  great  gap  that  has  existed  in  the 
entry  pay  levels  of  military  service.  I 
might  say  that  virtually  all  of  our  wit- 
nesses, those  for  the  all-volunteer  force 
and  those  opposed,  recognized  that  pay 
of  draftees  and  jimior  ofHcers  was  un- 
justly low  and  supported  the  Idea  of  sub- 
stantial increases.  The  only  pay  raises 
other  than  those  for  under  2-year  men 
are  to  assure  a  sufficient  differential  be- 
tween longevity  steps  in  the  pay  scales — 
for  the  most  part  in  the  pay  scales  of 
middle-  and  lovver-grade  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

The  second  factor  in  the  pay  bill  is  an 
increase  in  quarters  allowances  both  for 
the  career  forces  and  for  the  men  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service.  Quarters  al- 
lowances have  not  been  increased  since 
1963,  they  are  inadequate  by  any  meas- 
ure, and  under  any  circumstances  we 
would  probably  have  had  to  consider  an 
increase  tliis  year  or  next  year. 

Now  let  me  say  frankly  that  the  mat- 
ter of  total  pay  for  this  coming  fiscal 
year  is  the  one  area  where  I  parted  com- 
pany with  my  committee  on  this  bill. 

President  Nixon  had  proposed  a  two- 
step  approach  to  the  problem  with  a 
S987  million  pay  increase  this  year  and 
the  remaining  $1,700,000,000  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  This,  it  seems  to  me. 
would  have  been  a  more  responsible  wav 
to  proceed.  In  view  of  the  enormous  pres- 
sure on  the  budget  and  the  considerable 
cost  involved,  it  would  have  been  wiser, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  moved  toward  an 
all-vnlunteer  force  in  two  steps  rather 
than  one  giant  leap. 

Following  the  President's  program 
would  have  allowed  us  to  make  a  judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  first  year  as  to 
how  well  the  effort  was  progressing  and 
would  have  allowed  changes  in  the  man- 
ner of  approach  if  deemed  advisable. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  our  com- 
mittee was  required  by  law  to  authorize 
the  average  annual  active-duty  ."Strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Tlie  committee's 
bill  authorizes  an  average  strength  of 
2.600,000.  This  is  a  ceiling  that  is  the 
average  strength  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year.  Let  me  stress  that  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  actual  strenuth  will  be  down 
to  2.500.000, 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  provided  ex- 
tensive material  in  our  hearings  to  justify 
the  need  for  these  manpower  require- 


ments and  to  clearly  show  that  further 
cuts  at  this  time  could  lead  to  unaccept- 
able risks  for  our  national  security.  The 
Secretary  provided  us  with  a  46-page  ex- 
planation of  the  basis  on  which  these 
manpower  recommendatioas  are  made. 
The  record  is  there  for  all  to  see. 

I  think  we  should  take  note  of,  and  I 
think  we  should  commend  the  President 
for,  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972  the  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces  wUl  be  1  million  men  below  what 
it  was  when  President  Nixon  took  ofBce. 

The  average  strength  that  we  are  au- 
thorizing for  fiscal  year  1972  will  be  more 
than  250,000  below  the  average  strength 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  and  will  be  be- 
low the  average  strength  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  the  last  pre-Vietnam  year. 

It  will  be  the  lowest  military  strength 
that  we  have  attained  in  over  10  years. 

In  simimary,  while  one  might  not  agree 
with  every  aspect  of  the  reported  bill,  I 
believe  the  committee  did  a  credible  job. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  can  think  of  no 
bill  that  has  received  more  thorough  and 
searching  study  by  our  committee. 

I  can  think  of  no  bill  which  is  more  im- 
portant to  our  national  security  and  I 
think  the  committee  has  done  its  job  well 
in  making  sure  that  the  needs  of  national 
security  will  be  met. 

It  is  an  expensive  bill  because  people 
are  the  largest  single  cost  element  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  will  be  more  so  with 
an  all-volunteer  force.  Today,  personnel 
costs  account  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  our  defense  budget. 

People  are  our  most  expensive  product. 

The  1-million-man  reduction  that 
President  Nixon  has  made  in  the  Armed 
Forces  over  a  3-year  period  allows 
greater  reductions  in  defense  expendi- 
tures than  we  could  achieve  by  cutting 
out  a  half  dozen  of  the  big  weapons 
programs  that  opponents  of  defense 
spending  love  to  attack.  So  if  you  want 
an  all-volunteer  force,  you  have  to  be 
ready  to  pay  for  it.  I  think  the  President 
is  doing  everything  he  can  to  bring  about 
an  all-volunteer  force  and  I  think  the 
committee's  bill  wUl  go  a  long  way  to  help 
him  realize  that  goal.  I  hope  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  support  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  pay  in- 
creases that  are  given  in  the  lower  ranks 
are  substantial  and  do  go  beyond  what 
the  administration  recommended.  I  look 
upon  this  as  an  added  incentive  for  a 
volunteer  military  force. 

But  there  is  another  question  that 
bothers  me.  As  we  increase  the  pay  sub- 
stantially in  the  lower  categories,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is.  almost  inevitably 
is  going  to  produce  pressure  for  corre- 
sponding or  related  increases  on  up 
through  the  top.  Did  the  committee  take 
that  matter  into  con.sideration?  What 
was  their  reaction? 

Let  me  put  the  question  another  way: 
Because  action  has  been  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  the  my  of  those  in  the  lower 
grades,  there  is  no  promise  that  there 
will  be  corresponding  increases  at  higher 
levels? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  There  is  a  table  in  the 
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report  which  shows  the  approximate 
amount  of  quarters  allowance  increase 
that  goes  to  the  higher  grades.  It  is  not 
comparable  to  what  we  do  in  the  lower 
grades.  I  think  I  said  it  is  86  percent  of 
tlie  increase  which  goes  to  the  men  In 
the  first  2  years  of  service.  We  set  the 
basic  pay  at  a  certain  level.  Beyond  that, 
with  the  housing  allowance  increase,  we 
reach  a  figure  for  the  low  man  in  the 
service — the  entering  private — of  ap- 
proximately $4,991  per  anniun,  which  is 
certainly  comparable  to  the  civilian  pay. 

This  is  the  way  we  approached  the 
problem,  with  the  hope  that  we  might 
attract  new  people  into  the  service,  so 
we  can  make  it  attractive  enough  with 
the  fringe  benefits  for  them  to  say,  "Here 
is  a  possibility  of  a  real  career  for  me  if 
I  go  in." 

There  is  the  additional  fact  that  in 
the  armed  services,  without  making  any 
contribution  whatsoever,  a  man  can 
come  into  a  good  retirement  pay  sched- 
ule, which  I  think  we  ought  to  empha- 
size more  as  we  continue  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

But  we  do  provide  substantial  in- 
creases in  quarters  allowances  for  ca- 
reer people — and  these  are  tax  free. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Was  there 
any  change  in  the  reenlistment  bonus  in- 
centive in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  No;  there  was  not.  They 
do  have  an  attractive  reenlistment  bonus 
program  now.  An  additional  first  enlist- 
ment bonus  was  proposed  but  the  lan- 
gtiage  was  very  loosely  drafted  and  the 
committee  rejected  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  committee  did  in- 
crease the  direct  benefits  in  the  upper 
levels  of  the  various  services? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  We  did  increase  them 
somewhat  in  quarters  allowance;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  a  pay  increase,  but 
the  direct  benefits  to  them? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes,  but  we  were  trying 
so  hard  to  do  something  about  these  first 
2-year  men.  The  really  substantial  in- 
creases are  for  them,  and  I  think  they 
average  almost  68  percent  more  than 
what  they  have  now. 

Mr.  HEBERT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  echo  what  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  said 
about  the  manner  in  which  our  new 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Hebert)  has  been  conducting  our 
meetings.  He  certainly  has  been  eminent- 
ly fair,  and  with  all  of  the  attention  that 
has  been  focused  in  this  92d  Congress  on 
eliminating  the  seniority  system,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  has  already  said, 
but  which  I  do  not  think  entirely  regis- 
tered with  the  Members  of  Congress.  In 
our  committee  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana has  abolished  the  seniority  system 
and  replaced  it  with  the  punctuality  sys- 
tem—and that,  as  all  of  us  are  well 
aware,  is  a  sweeping  revolution. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  too  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  expect  that  any  bill  to  ex- 


tend the  draft  could  ever  come  before 
this  body  without  any  opposition  at  all, 
but  I  would  say  that  insofar  as  it  is  pos- 
sible humanly  to  head  off  that  opposition, 
the  bill  which  is  before  this  committee 
today  and  which  came  out  of  our  com- 
mittee does  just  that.  We  have  come  as 
close,  I  think,  to  eliminating  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  kind  of  legislation  as  any 
committee  could  come. 

Basically  our  bill  does  three  things 
which  I  think  most  people  at  least  would 
recognize  are  important  and  need  to  be 
done. 

First,  this  bill  eliminates,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  last  remaining  provisions  of 
inequitability  in  the  operation  of  the 
draft.  As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said  a  moment  ago,  as 
long  as  we  have  a  draft  system  where 
one  man  is  drafted,  and  another  man  is 
not,  that  system  is  not  completely  fair, 
and  equitable — at  least  not  in  the  mind 
of  the  one  who  is  drafted.  But  outside  of 
abolishing  the  draft  completely,  I  think 
we  have  gone  just  about  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  go. 

Second,  the  bill  does  furnish  the  tools, 
as  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  said,  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  an  all-volunteer  army.  We  have  been 
talking  a  great  deal  about  that.  Well, 
liere  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  volunteer  Army  is  in 
this  bill.  I  think  it  merits  the  very  seri- 
ous consideration  of  Members. 

Tliird,  this  bill  also  provides  that  while 
we  are  going  through  the  procedures  of 
trying  to  see  how  an  all-volunteer  army 
works,  we  shall  be  certain  to  maintain 
the  mechanism  necessary  to  provide  the 
continued  strength  of  American  Armed 
Forces  during  that  next  2-year  period. 
That  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  time  to 
give  the  all-volunteer  service  a  chance 
to  work,  and  it  is  a  period  of  time  when 
we  are  certainly  going  to  need  to  main- 
tain our  strength  without  any  doubts 
and  questions — as  we  withdraw  from 
Vietnam,  for  example,  as  we  maintain 
our  shield  in  NATO,  and  as  we  hopefully 
continue  to  deter  Communist  aggression 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  dwell  in  a 
bit  more  detail  on  each  of  these  three 
points. 

First  is  eliminating  any  remaining  in- 
equities in  the  draft.  We  put  through  a 
change  last  year — Incidentally,  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  something  to  do  with 
initiating  it — of  combining  a  draft  lot- 
tery with  a  1-year  vulnerability  fea- 
ture. Together  those  two  things  removed 
a  lot  of  existing  objections  to  the  draft 
as  inequitable. 

But  there  was  one  difficulty  with  that 
combination.  It  still  left  a  fairly  large 
segment  of  oiu-  draft-eligible  population 
with  a  deferment  and  thus  not  directly 
affected  by  the  lottery;  namely,  the  col- 
lege students.  And  the  draft  calls  also 
continued  to  work  on  a  local  board  quota 
basis,  so  that  a  yoimg  man  could  never 
be  quite  sure,  if  he  had  nimiber  195,  let 
us  say,  whether  he  was  going  to  be  called 
by  his  draft  board  or  not.  It  could  depend 
on  upon  whether  that  draft  board  was 
in  Oshkosh  or  in  Albany. 

Well,  we  have  eliminated  both  those 
objections  in  this  bill.  We  have  elimi- 


nated the  student  draft  deferment  en- 
tirely, so  that  everybody  is  on  the  same 
basis  now.  As  a  practical  matter,  since 
one  does  not  get  actually  inducted  imtU 
about  the  age  of  20,  it  means  that  a  fel- 
low who  wants  to  go  to  college  can  go 
there  for  2  years  before  he  nms  the  risk 
of  being  drafted;  and  then  he  can  come 
back  after  his  military  service  and  com- 
plete his  college  course  under  the  GI 
bill  of  rights. 

Second,  this  bill  authorizes  a  national 
call  in  place  of  individual  draft  quotas 
set  for  local  draft  boards.  Actually,  the 
administration  put  a  national  call  into 
effect  by  Executive  fiat  last  year,  so  that 
nobody  above  195  did  get  drafted,  wher- 
ever his  board  might  have  been  located. 
But  that  procedure  wus  not  in  the  law. 
Now  we  have  it  in  this  bill,  a  provision 
that  means  that  when  one  gets  his  draft 
lottery  number  he  knows  that  this  num- 
ber will  apply  regardless  of  where  his 
draft  board  may  be  located,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  men  called  to  duty  from 
his  local  board. 

The  second  point  with  regard  to  this 
new  bill  concerns  the  volunteer  force. 
There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  refusing 
to  volunteer  for  military  ser\ice,  I  am 
sure,  but  the  only  concrete  proposal  that 
has  come  from  anybody  to  encourage 
voluntary  enlistment  is  the  one  that 
came  from  the  Gates  Commission,  and 
then  later  on  also  came  from  the  admin- 
istration, to  try  to  move  us  toward  an 
all-volunteer  force — and  that,  of  course, 
was  money.  If  we  will  put  enough  money 
in,  so  the  proposal  goes,  then  we  can  get 
an  all-volunteer  force. 

That  is  just  what  this  bill  does.  The 
administration  suggested  we  put  the 
necessary  extra  money  in  two  steps. 
Secretary  Gates  headed  a  volunteer  army 
commission  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
his  commission  recommended  the  kind  of 
increase  they  believe  we  must  have  to  get 
an  all-volimteer  force.  What  the  Nixon 
administration  did,  was  that  in  general 
they  went  along  with  that  Gates  Com- 
mission proposal  but  said,  "Let  us  give 
part  of  that  increase  this  year  and  let  us 
give  the  rest  of  it  another  year." 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  an  area  where 
you  can  operate  on  a  half  a  loaf.  You 
cannot  give  a  girl  a  half  an  engagement 
ring  and  expect  her  to  march  down  the 
aisle  with  you.  You  have  to  give  her  a 
full  ring  or  none  at  all. 

So  our  committee  decided  that  if  we 
are  really  serious  about  trying  to  get  sin 
all-volimteer  force  we  must  put  the  en- 
tire military  pay  increase  Into  one  pack- 
age. That  Is  what  we  have  done.  Of 
course,  it  will  cost  about  $2.7  billion. 

I  get  letters,  and  I  am  sure  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  get  letters,  from  people 
who  say  they  are  for  an  aU-volimteer 
force  and  they  are  also  for  reducing  the 
Defense  budget.  But  you  cannot  do  both 
at  the  same  time. 

We  are  tndng  seriously  in  this  bill  to 
move  toward  an  all-volunteer  force.  And 
it  Is  going  to  cost  us  $2.7  blUlon. 

Our  committee  believes  that  we  ought 
to  make  the  effort  toward  a  volunteer 
force  seriously  and  not  cut  it  into  two 
little  pieces,  neither  one  of  which  would 
be  big  enough  to  do  the  job. 
And  finally,  the  third  and  last  major 
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thing  which  this  bill  will  do  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  maintain  our  forces 
for  the  2  years  during  which  we  are 
going  to  try  to  move  towaid  this  volun- 
teer army  concept.  This  will  be  a  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  2  years.  We  are  uotng 
to  be  withdrawing  from  Vietnam  for  an- 
other year  and  a  half,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  sure  that  our  position 
over  there,  throughout  this  time,  is  safe 
enough  to  protect  those  who  are  being 
withdrawn.  And  we  are  going  to  have 
a  commitment  in  the  Middle  East,  to  try 
to  prevent  Israel  from  being  driven  into 
the  sea.  That  does  not  require  ground 
ti-oops.  but  it  does  require  the  naval 
forces  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet,  v.hich  have 
so  far  successfully  deten-ed  the  Russians 
and  the  Egyptians  from  launching  an 
all-out  attack  on  Israel.  Of  course,  tlie 
Navy  is  a  volunteer  force:  but  the  testi- 
mony presented  to  our  committee  showed 
that  at  the  present  time  many  of  those 
who  voluiileer  for  the  Navy,  or  the  Air 
Force,  do  so  only  because  they  are  in 
danger  cf  being  drafted  into  the  Army. 
So,  by  endhig  the  draft  too  abruptly  we 
could  possibly  endanger  the  size  of  our 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Our  experts  have  told  us.  for  example, 
that  the  hardcore,  true  volunteers  in  our 
forces,  year  after  year,  have  only  been 
270,000  men,  and  tliat  we  are  going  to 
need  607,000  men  in  fiscal  year  1971  and 
458,000  men  in  fiscal  year  1972.  So  we  do 
need  to  continue  this  protection  to  guar- 
antee that  we  do  not  have  chaos  in  our 
armed  services  and  so  that  our  commit- 
ments abroad  are  not  jeopardized  un- 
duly, while  we  are  in  the  process  of  shift- 
ing to  the  all-volunteer  force. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  it  is  a  sound  bill,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  bill  that  moves  in  the  di- 
rection that  everybody  in  this  House  sin- 
cerely wants  to  move  in.  I  believe  it  de- 
serves the  full  supuort  of  this  House. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  nUnois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Some  Members  have 
advanced  a  proposed  1-year  extension.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  comment  on  how  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  this  authority  will  affect  the  three 
factor  t  that  he  enumerated. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man raised  that  point.  I  think  an  exten- 
sion of  just  1  year  would  simply  mean  we 
would  not  have  a  fair  enough  opportu- 
nity to  test  out  the  concept  of  the  vol- 
imteer  force.  It  will  take  a  little  time  be- 
fore these  new  volunteer  ideas  get  across, 
with  all  the  increases  we  have  provided 
in  this  bill,  to  enable  them  to  percolate 
down  so  that  people  generally  will  under- 
stand there  is  a  new  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  I  do  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
2 -year  opportunity  to  put  this  volimteer 
idea  across.  That  is  what  the  adminis- 
tration wanted.  As  I  have  indicated,  our 
committee  has  given  the  whole  pay  loaf 
at  the  start  precisely  so  that  we  could 
have  a  full  opportunity  over  2  full  years. 
But  if  we  limit  the  time  to  move  to  an 
all-volunteer  force  to  just  1  year,  we 
could  well  jeopardize  the  whole  volunteer 
Army  before  it  gets  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which  we 
debate  today  is  designed  to  meet  the  se- 
curity manpower  needs  of  this  Nation 
during  the  next  2  years  in  the  most  equi- 
table and  efficient  maimer  possible.  Like- 
wise, the  concept  of  a  volunteer  army  will 
be  permitted  to  function.  However,  it  is 
recognized  that  despite  the  winding  down 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  con- 
traction of  other  forces  abroad,  the  level 
of  requu'ements  wUl  during  this  period  be 
in  excess  of  normal.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  standby  support  of  the  draft  is 
imperative. 

We  have  had  extensive  hearings  on  all 
phases  of  draft  legislation.  Testimony 
has  been  given  by  people  desirous  of  mod- 
ifying particular  clauses,  others  have 
urged  abolition  cf  deferment  and  some 
iiave  demonstrated  that  they  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  solution  of  our  problem. 
These  people  seek  the  end  of  the  draft 
but  feel  no  responsibility  for  the  man- 
power needs.  Some  suggest  the  new  pay 
scale  if  adopted  will  spur  enlistments  so 
that  the  needs  will  be  met  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  I  can  only  say  that  should  this  be 
.so,  the  draft  call  will  be  zero.  Should  they 
be  in  error,  the  draft  will  only  supply 
surh  deficiencies  as  actually  exist.  What 
could  be  more  reasonable  and  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  dav  that  we 
bite  the  bullet  and  vote  to  extend  the 
draft  for  another  2  years.  I  am  sorry  that 
this  is  necessary.  All  during  our  hearings 
I  kept  listening  for  sound  arsuments 
that  would  assure  me  that  we  could 
abolish  the  draft  and  yet  maintain  our 
national  strength.  But  while  I  heard 
some  statistical  optimism,  I  heard  noth- 
ing to  give  us  assurance  that  our 
strength  would  not  be  drastically  im- 
paired if  we  permitted  the  draft  authority 
to  expire. 

We  simply  cannot  legislate  on  hope. 
The  national  security  of  this  coimtry  is 
our  primary  obligation  and  we  must  do 
that  which  is  required  to  maintain  it. 

The  Pi-esident  has  recognized  certain 
inequities  of  the  draft  and  the  desira- 
bility of  maximizing  the  freedom  cf  the 
individual.  He  is  the  first  President  since 
1948  to  recommend  doing  away  with  the 
draft  and  returning  to  the  traditional 
way  of  raising  Armed  Forces.  However, 
he  has  recognized — and  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  say  it — that  in  all  likelihood  you 
cannot  accomplish  this  desired  objective 
before  July  1,  1973. 

A  2-year  extension  of  the  draft  will  put 
great  pressure  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  to  take  every 
step  they  can  to  inrrea.se  the  number  of 
volunteers  and  to  learn  to  live  without 
the  draft  after  July  1,  1973.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Defense  Department  from  attaining 
the  goal  of  zero  draft  earlier  than  1973 
If  it  can  possibly  do  so.  I  am  sure  the 
President  will  be  working  constantly  to- 
ward that  objective. 

Some  people  recommend  cutting  mili- 
tary strength  below  what  the  President 
proposed  as  a  means  of  eliminating  the 
draft.  It  is  hard  to  follow  the  logic  of 
that  approach.  The  military  strength 
authorized  by  this  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972 
will  be  at  the  lowest  level  of  miUtary 
manpower  we  have  had  in  10  years — 
since  fiscal  year  1961.  The  active  duty 


stiength  called  for  in  fiscal  year  1972— 
2. .505.000— will  be  more  than  300,000 
below-  the  present  military  strength. 

However,  even  with  the  reduced 
strength  called  for  in  1972,  over  500,000 
new  entrants  will  be  required.  Past  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  number 
cannot  be  met  by  volunteers  alone.  A 
goodly  number  of  present  volunteers  are 
draft  motivated  and  we  have  to  gather 
some  experience  as  to  how  young  men 
Will  respond  in  tlie  absence  of  the  draft 
before  we  can  do  away  with  the  induction 
authority. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  strength 
of  the  Reserves  would  suffer  greatly  with 
an  immediate  termination  of  the  draft. 

With  the  reduction  in  manpower  that 
is  taking  place,  increased  reliance  on  the 
Re;,erves  will  be  a  necessity.  It  will  be 
basic  to  strengthen  the  Reserves  and  im- 
prove their  readiness.  The  President's 
policies  call  for  the  use  of  the  Reserves 
in  future  emergencies  prior  to  reliance 
on  the  draft.  Therefore,  we  must  be 
mindful  of  the  effect  on  the  Reserves  of 
any  action  we  take  on  induction 
authority. 

In  summary.  I  think  a  2-year  extension 
is  an  entirely  reasonable  approach.  It 
is  brief  enough  to  put  great  pressure  on 
the  administration  to  achieve  a  zero 
draft.  It  will  give  sufficient  time  to  make 
a  judgment  on  the  program  we  have  au- 
thorized before  doing  away  with  the  in- 
duction authority  entii-ely.  Through  the 
pay  increases  recommended  in  the  com- 
mittee's bill,  the  President  will  have  the 
means  to  achieve  a  volunteer  force  that 
we  can  give  him  legislatively.  And  if  it 
is  possible  to  end  reliance  on  the  induc- 
tion authority  in  a  shorter  period  of  time, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  the  Presi- 
dent will  do  so. 

This  is  sound  legislation  and  I  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  it.  Our 
national  interests  will  be  properly  served. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  6531  points  out. 
very  properly  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
pay  allowance  increases  in  this  bill, 
amounting  to  $2,687,400,000  is  witliin  $20 
million  of  the  cost  of  the  increase  in  reg- 
ular military  compensation  recom- 
mended in  H.R.  4450,  the  bill  which  in- 
corporates the  Gates  Commission  pro- 
posal for  necessary  pay  increases  to  at- 
tain an  all-volunteer  force. 

Stated  another  way,  it  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  there  is  httle  difference  be- 
tween the  two  pay  proposals  since  the 
dollar  expenditure  is  approximately  the 
same.  However,  that  is  not  the  case. 

The  Gates  Commission  recommenda- 
tion would  place  the  entire  increase  in 
basic  pay — $2,667  billion;  while  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  would  place  a 
portion  of  the  increase  in  basic  pay— 
$1,825  billion — together  with  a  small 
change  in  subsistence  allowances — $37.8 
million — and  the  balance— $824.2  mil- 
lion— in  a  substantial  increase  in  quart- 
ers allowances. 

Thus,  the  Gates  Commission  proposal 
would  simply  increase  basic  pay,  while 
the  committee's  proposal  will  not  only  in- 
crease basic  pay  but  also  quarters  and 
subsistence  allowances. 
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Since  allowances  are  tax  free,  the 
amounts  provided  in  increased  allow- 
ances result  in  a  larger  dollar  benefit 
than  is  apparent  on  the  surface,  and  cer- 
tainly a  larger  dollar  benefit  than  if  these 
increases  were  in  basic  pay.  since  basic 
pay  is  taxable.  To  illustrate  the  advan- 
tages of  this  approach,  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Membtrs  of  the  Hou.<:e  to  the 
table  on  page  27  of  the  committee  re- 
port, entitled  "Disposable  Income." 

That  table  reflects  the  fact  that  under 
almost  every  circumstance  married  and 
single  personnel  will  fare  a.s  well,  or  bet- 
ter, under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6531 
than  they  v.ould  under  the  pay  alloca- 
tions proposed  in  H.R.  4450. 

For  example,  an  E-2  with  under  2 
years  of  ser'.'^c  and  one  dependent, 
would  refeive  $4,693  of  disposable  in- 
come under  F  R.  4450.  while  under  the 
provisions  of  H  R.  fi531.  the  committee's 
bill,  he  would  have  a  disposable  Income 
of  $5,050. 

Similarly,  an  immarried  E-2  with  un- 
der 2  years  of  service  would  receive  $4,558 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4450,  and 
$4,566  under  H.R.  6531. 

Thus.  I  believe  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  on  balance,  personnel  with 
under  2  years  of  service  in  the  armed 
services  will  fare  better  under  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  than  under  the  Gates 
Commission  recommendations. 

A  persusisive  justification  for  the  com- 
mittees  course  of  action  is  the  impact 
the  legislation  will  have  on  the  so-called 
career  force. 

Under  the  committee  proposal,  the 
career  force  along  with  the  under  2 
persormel,  will  receive  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  quarters  allowances.  The  in- 
crease in  quarters  allowances  for  per- 
sonnel with  more  than  2  years  of  service 
Villi  average  62.8  percent  while  that  for 
the  imder  2  group  will  average  45.6  per- 
cent. Despite  this  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  quarters  allowances,  it  is  by 
no  means  extravagant.  The  new  housing 
allowances  which  have  been  proposed  in 
this  bill  are  reflected  on  page  23  of  the 
committee  report,  and  will  provide  an 
equitable  and  real'stic  level  of  quarters 
allowances  for  the  various  military 
grades  and  ranks.  The  level  established 
is  based  upon  FHA  median  housing  sur- 
veys for  comparable  income  groups  na- 
tionwide. 

The  action  of  the  committee  in  pro- 
vidha:  a  quarters  allowance  increase  is, 
therefore,  very  important,  particularly 
since  this  is  the  only  source  of  a  substan- 
tial compensation  increase  in  either  bill 
for  the  career  force.  These  allowances 
have  not  been  increased  since  1963  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  have,  in  the  in- 
terim, been  very  substantial  inflationary 
increases  in  the  actual  cost  of  housing. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  provide  a  very 
attractive  level  of  pay  for  entrants  into 
the  Armed  Forces  and  then  effectively 
ignore  the  need  for  retaining  these  same 
personnel  after  they  have  acliieved  a 
level  of  training  and  experience  which 
makes  them  obviously  more  productive 
than  a  new  entrant  into  service.  Also, 
the  failure  to  compensate  these  men 
properly  will  inevitably  result  in  our 
failure  to  retain  them  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  higher  training  costs  and 
continued  reliance  on  the  draft. 


I  may  also  .■^ay  that  il  you  pa.ss  the 
legislation  with  the  Gates  Commission 
provisions  in  H.R.  4450  7ithout  m-aking 
adjustment  for  these  allowance^-,  we 
would  undoubtedly  have  to  do  so  m  the 
ner.r  future  .^ince  the  equit>-  cf  these  al- 
lowances in  apparent. 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  .supporting  the  committee 
bi.'I.  and  I,  tlierefore  urge  every  Member 
cf  the  Hcire  to  join  us  in  approving  this 
bill  unanimou<-iv.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  might,  or  m'ght  not.  be 
amendments  that  I  would  support  here 
and  there  as  they  may  occur  in  the  de- 
bate. But  as  the  bill  now  .stands.  I  belitve 
it  to  be  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
deservin.T  the  support  of  each  of  us. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chai'mr.n,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  'Ver- 
mort  <Mi-.  ST'^FFORDi . 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
v.ant  to  express  my  support  of  H.R.  6531 
as  reported  by  the  Hou.se  Armed  Servicer 
Committee.  This  bill  is  Cjngro-.^'s  first 
major  effort  toward  creating  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  in  modern  times. 
Intensive  study  over  the  last  several  years 
has  clearly  shown  that  moving  to  a  vol- 
unteer system  of  manpower  procurement 
is  in  the  best  intezests  cf  our  citi;:erLs. 

This  Nation  has  been  forced  to  resort 
to  a  conscripted  army  in  but  34  of  our 
nearly  200  year  history.  The  feasibility  of 
the  volunteer  sy-^tem  has  been  proven  to 
us;  we  must  make  everj'  effort  to  manage 
our  defense  without  reliance  on  conscrip- 
tion. 

This  Nation  was  born  in  a  spirit  of 
freedom  from  conscription  and  we  can- 
not viole.te  that  principle  while  a  satis- 
factory alternative  for  providing  our  de- 
fense is  available. 

Estimates  as  to  when  we  will  no  longer 
need  the  draft  vary,  of  course.  The 
President's  Commission  on  an  All-'Volun- 
teer  Armed  Force  suggested  that  1  year 
from  the  enactment  of  appropriate  pay 
increases  would  be  sufBcient. 

The  President,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  suggested  at 
least  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  induct.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  believe  that  we  can  re- 
peal the  draft  now,  without  jeopardiz- 
ing national  security. 

It  is  my  belief  that  having  the  issue 
before  Congress  again  next  year  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  keep  maximum 
pressure  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  its  efforts,  to  measure  our  progress  to 
zero  draft,  and  to  consider  new  steps  of 
working  toward  that  goal  if  necessary.  I 
support  then,  extension  of  the  draft  for 

1  year,  until  June  30, 1972. 
Regardless  of  which  is  the  most  ac- 
curate prediction,  we  should  provide  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  every  too]  it 
needs  to  reduce  draft  calls  to  zero  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislafon  we  are 
considering  today  is  important  for  rea- 
sons beyond  the  achievement  of  a  volun- 
teer force.  Equity  alone  calls  for  the  full 
pay  raises  embodied  in  this  measure  we 
are  coasidering  today. 

Since  1948,  military  pay  scales  under 
the  draft  urmecessarily  depressed  the 
compensation  given  to  those  with  under 

2  years  of  service.  'While  pay  for  en- 
listed men  with  2  or  more  years  of  serv- 


ice has  risen  HI  percent,  that  for  under 
2  has  risen  only  60  percent.  Wages  for 
these  same  enlisted  men  are  now  roughly 
60  percent  of  compsu^able  civilian  pay 
scales. 

The  British  experience  with  an  all- 
volimteer  force  indicates  we  can  look 
forward  to  significant  savings  because  of 
the  greater  efficiency  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i:  is  my  experience 
that  those-  who  study  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force  become  its  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates. 

In  early  1937,  I  joined  with  fom-  of  my 
coUea^'ues  in  just  such  a  study.  The  re- 
sult was  t:ie  publication  of  "How  To  End 
the  Draft" — a  31-point  program  de- 
signed to  reduce  draft  calls  to  zero. 

At  that  time  we  noted  that  military 
pay  has  been  an  obstacle  to  those  wish- 
ing to  enlist;  that  steps  could  be  taken 
to  reduce  reliance  on  the  draft,  and  that 
reform  of  m.anpower  policies  in  combina- 
tion with  increases  in  pay  could  red'ace 
draft  calls  to  zero  in  2  to  5  years. 

The  recommendations  included  reform 
of  recruitm.ent  practices,  reexamination 
of  enlistment  standards,  improvements 
in  the  life  of  the  serviceman,  and  a  re- 
consideration of  the  number  of  men  in 
uniform  needed  for  an  effective  military 
force. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  President  Nixon 
s,:ecificaily  eitdcrsed  this  study  in  the 
fall  of  1967  and  made  the  volimteer 
army  one  of  his  campaign  pledges.  In 
the  89th  and  90th  Congress,  I  filed  leg- 
islation w'hich  would  increase  the  pay  of 
members  of  the  armed  services. 

Following  the  President's  creation  of 
his  Commission  on  an  All-'Volunteer 
Armed  Force.  I  supported  a  resolution 
v.-hich  would  have  declared  that  the  sense 
of  Congress  supports  the  President's  ef- 
forts in  working  toward  an  end  to  the 
draft.  Following  this  report,  I  joined 
with  several  Members  in  the  House  in 
urging  passage  of  legislation  which 
would  have  embodied  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission. 

Now,  in  the  91st  Congress,  the  first 
major  steps  toward  reducing  draft  calls 
to  zero  are  becoming  a  reality.  I  have 
worked  for  the  development  of  a  volun- 
teer force;  I  support  the  efforts  before 
the  House  today;  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  these  long  overdue 
steps  as  well. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

I  Mr.  ICHORD  I  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
does  not  provide  for  a  voluntary  mill- 
t.iry  but  it  does  provide  the  means  for 
achieving  an  all-volunteer  force,  it  as- 
sures that  w  e  will  have  adequate  strength 
until  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  can 
gua.'-tntee  srJIicient  volunteers,  and  it 
provides  the  minimimi  strength  required 
;  y  our  Armed  Forces  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal y^^ar. 

One  part  of  this  bill  which  has  been 
subject  to  some  criticism  and  misunder- 
standing is  that  of  exemptions  for  divin- 
ity students. 

A  continuation  of  divinity  student  ex- 
emptions when  other  students  are  de- 
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nied  deferment  is  inconsistent  and  im- 
possible to  justify. 

Smce  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution denies  us  the  right  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  would  establish  a  religion, 
if  divinity  students  alone  are  given  an  ex- 
emption, it  would  have  to  be  on  the  basis 
that  national  security  would  be  served. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
discussing  the  need  for  the  clergy  as 
such.  Ministry  of  religion  continues  to 
be  exempt.  We  are  only  discussing  stu- 
dents of  theology.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  ..lany  theology  school  grad- 
uates are  not  going  into  the  ministry. 
Theology  schools  are  graduating  more 
students  than  the  ministry  requires.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  argue,  therefore, 
that  exemption  of  divinity  school  stu- 
dents is  required  because  of  national  se- 
curity. 

It  is  aLso  argued  that  the  course  of  a 
registrant's  life  would  be  unfairly  af- 
fected in  the  case  of  one  who  intends 
to  enter  the  ministry. 

This  is  a  subjective  judgment.  Many 
chaplains  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
prior  to  entering  the  ministry.  All  of  us 
have  heard  of  many  veterans  who  turn 
to  the  ministi-y  as  a  result  of  their  mili- 
tSLiy  experiences. 

There  are  many  roads  which  lead  to 
the  cloth,  and  any  young  man  so  pre- 
disposed will  not  find  serving  his  country 
a  distraction. 

In  some  instances,  of  course,  those  dis- 
posed to  the  ministry  will  have  conscien- 
tious objections  to  military  service.  They 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  claim  their 
conscientious  objector  status. 

I  think  it  can  be  argued  that  ending 
divinity  exemptions  will  strengthen  the 
position  of  theology  schools.  In  the  future 
the  sole  attraction  will  be  the  personal 
call  of  the  individual.  Divinity  school 
graduates  will  be  able  to  enjoy  unques- 
tioned recognition  of  their  dedication  to 
the  ministerial  life.  There  is  no  question 
that  some  young  men  now  seek  divinity 
school  exemptions  to  avoid  military  serv- 
ice, and  while  undoubtedly  their  number 
is  small  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
divinity  students,  they  cast  a  cloud  un- 
fairly over  all  who  seek  this  exemption. 
In  fact,  divinity  exemptions  are  harmful 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  There  are  people 
who  are  entering  the  ministry,  not  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  God  but  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  military  service.  This  is  a  trag- 
edy for  the  Individual  and  cannot  possi- 
bly serve  the  cause  of  organized  religion. 

I  also  do  not  believe  that  ending  these 
exemptions  will  adversely  affect  divinity 
school  enrollments  to  any  significant  de- 
gree. The  rate  of  draft  calls  are  so  small 
in  relation  to  the  draft  pool  that  the 
future  enrollments  of  sincere  divinity 
school  students  will  be  virtually  unaf- 
fected. I  think  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  its  meeting  on  March  17.  the 
General  Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Armed  Forces  Personnel  adopted  a  res- 
olution urging  that  seminarians  and 
seminary  enrollees  be  subject  equally 
with  others  to  the  risk  of  selection  for 
military  service. 

These  are  the  people  most  concerned 
and  they  are  in  favor  of  the  revisions 
in  the  present  bill. 


In  summary,  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  ending  divinity  school  exemptions  are 
persuasive,  and  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  this  provision  along 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee's bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  at  this  point 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armed 
Forces  Personnel : 

Resolutions  Passed  by  the  General  Com- 
mission ON  Chapl.mns  and  Armed  Forces 
Person.vel  at  its  Plenary  MEirriNO,  March 

17,    1971 

ALL    VOLUNTEER    ARMED    fORCE 
<  1  I     ALL  VOLUNTEER    ARMED    FORCE 

"We  .  .  .  believe  that  the  nation's  Interests 
win  be  better  served  by  an  all-volunteer 
force,  supported  by  an  efTective  standby 
draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force  of  volunteer.s 
and  conscripts;  that  steps  should  be  taken 
promptly  to  move  in  this  direction:  and 
that  the  flr.st  Indispensable  step  is  to  re- 
move the  present  inequity  in  the  piiy  of 
the  men  serving  their  first  term  In  the  armed 
forces   " 

CitiKg  the  above  quotatloii  from  the  Gates 
Report  33  a  Preamble  the  General  Commis- 
si'in  on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Per- 
aonnel  pa.ssed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Commission  on 
Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel  record 
itself  publicly  as  favorinc;  the  creritlon  of 
an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force. 

(2  1     rV    D    EXEMPTIONS    FOR    SEMINARIANS 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Commission 
on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Per.sonnel 
■.irge  that  semlnari.ms  and  seminary  er.rollees 
be  subject  equally  with  others  to  the  risk 
of  selection  for  military  service,  and  that  It 
request  its  member  denominations  to  give 
attention  to  issues  posed  by  the  present  IV 
D  e:iemp!ion  for  said  seminarians  ar»d  en- 
rollees. 

Resolution  number  one  was  approved  by 
39  delegates  with  one  abstention.  Resolution 
number  two  was  approved  by  30  delegates 
with  ten  abstentions.  Most  abstentions  are 
due  to  lack  of  instructions  from  delegates' 
parent  bodies  regarding  the  subjects  being 
voted   upon. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  35 1 

Anderson.  Evans.  Colo.  Poa^'i-" 

Tenn.  Evins.  Term.  Price.  Tex. 

Ashley  Gaydos  Puclnskl 

Aspln  Gettys  Kani^el 

Barrett  Goldwater  Rees 

Blanton  Gray  Reld.  N.Y. 

Broomfleld  Green.  Greg.  Robison.  N.Y. 

Camp  Green,  Pa.  Rodlno 

Chisholm  Hall  Rooney.  Pa. 

Clark  Hammer-  Rostenkowskl 

Clawson,  Del  schmldt  Ruth 

Clay  Hant.a  Sandman 

Collins,  ni.  Hawkins  Smith,  Calif. 

Conable  Hays  Steed 

Corbett  Jarman  Stuckey 

Davis.  Ga.  King  Udall 

Delhims  Koch  Vantk 

Digits  Long,  l^  Wilson, 

Dulskl  McCuUoch  Charles  H, 

Edmondson  Martin  Young.  Fla. 

Edwards.  La.  Mathlas.  Calif. 

Esch  Moorhead 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  committee. 


having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  6531,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  371  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arends)  had  1  hour  and  30  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Hebert)  had  1  hour  and  5 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie). 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  bill  which 
has  not  been  given  too  much  attention 
in  previous  statements,  but  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  of  the  House's  time  to 
discuss  it  because  it  is  an  important  part 
of  the  drive  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer 
force. 

This  is  the  matter  of  improving  re- 
cruiting throughout  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  committee  bill,  in  section  7.  pro- 
vides the  authority  for  the  secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  to  reimburse 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  recruit- 
ing duty  for  necessary  and  actual  ex- 
penses. This  relates  to  such  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  as  luncheons,  snacks, 
parking  fees,  and  so  forth.  Recruiters 
have  many  such  expenses  in  their  con- 
tacts with  potential  enlistees  and, 
frankly,  they  are  nickeled  and  dimed  to 
death. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  reimbursement 
imder  the  committee's  bill  would  average 
$20  to  $25  per  month  per  recruiter.  The 
annual  estimated  cost  is  slightly  under  $3 
million.  That  is  not  much  in  terms  of 
the  total  cost  of  this  bill,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  will  mean  an  awful  lot  to  the 
individual  recruiter.  Nobody  likes  to  have 
to  spend  his  own  money  to  do  a  better 
job. 

The  authority  in  the  bill  is  .just  one 
of  the  things  that  is  planned  to  improve 
the  recruiting  effort. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  pro- 
posed a  major  investment  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  recruiting  organiza- 
tions of  the  military  services.  For  many 
years  now.  the  threat  of  the  draft  has 
been  a  "silent  recruiter,"  inducing  men  to 
volunteer  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force.  Now  that  we 
are  approving  programs  which  hopefully 
reduce  and  then  eliminate  draft  calls,  we 
must  concurrently  expand  the  capability 
of  the  military  recruiting  organizations. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  pro- 
posed a  program  that  includes : 

Increasing  the  recruiters  force  by 
5.800. 

Expanded  advertising. 

Opening  new  recruiting  oflQces. 

Refurbishing  recruiting  offices  and 
modernizing  their  equipment,  and 

Raising  the  living  standards  of  the  re- 
cruiter in  the  field. 

Army  will  naturally  receive  the  major 
portion  of  the  5,800  new  recruiters.  It 
will  mean  a  doubling  of  the  number  of 
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the  Army's  nationwide  sales  force.  The 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  will 
also  increase  their  field  canvEissers  dur- 
ing the  year. 

We  must  make  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
and  their  parents  aware?  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  military  career.  The  services 
are  increasing  their  use  of  advertising  as 
a  part  of  the  campaign. 

As  additional  recruiters  are  placed  in 
the  field,  hundreds  of  new  offices  will  be 
opened  and  equipped.  Some  of  the  older 
stations  will  be  refurbished.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  requested  $12.5  mil- 
lion for  the  facilities  and  equipment 
needed  to  support  the  expanded  recruit- 
ing force,  but  those  funds  come  out  of 
operation  and  maintenance  money  and 
do  not  require  authorization  in  the  pres- 
ent biU. 

Today,  when  the  uniform  is  either 
scorned  or  ignored  by  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  recuiter's  job  is  difficult.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Defense  Dei>art- 
ment  is  requesting  funds  which  eliminate 
some  of  the  financial  penalties  of  re- 
cruiting duty.  We  in  Congress  can  help 
by  speaking  out  in  behalf  of  military  ca- 
reers as  an  honorable  profession. 

Starting  last  January  all  of  the  mili- 
tary sei-vices  began  paying  recruiters  $50 
a  month  proficiency  pay.  This  move  was 
long  overdue.  Many  were  earning  pro- 
Mency  pay  before  being  assigned  to 
recruiting  duty. 

The  recruiter  is  usually  cut  off  from 
military  housing.  He  must  rent  an  apart- 
ment or  a  house.  The  cost  of  suitable 
rental  housing  far  exceeds  his  quarters 
allowance.  The  Department  of  Defense 
Is  requesting  funds  to  lease  about  2,800 
housing  units  for  recruiters  in  high 
rental  areas. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  would  like 
to  make  which  I  think  is  very  important 
for  the  long-range  results  of  thl5  effort 
to  improve  recruiting.  That  Is  the  fact 
which  we  refer  to  in  our  committee  re- 
port on  page  37  as  "recruiter  truthfull- 
ness." 

Too  often  Members  of  Congress  have 
heard  complaints  from  constituents 
whose  sons  have  enlisted  in  service,  be- 
cause of  a  promise  made  by  a  recruiter 
or  implied  by  a  recruiter  which  the  re- 
cruiter had  no  authority  to  make.  Such 
false  promises  are  never  kept  and  leave 
in  their  wake  a  bitterness  on  the  part 
of  the  enlistee  and  his  family.  These 
practices  must  cease.  The  services  must 
make  sure  that  recruiters  are  truthful 
with  young  men  and  that  young  men  are 
clearly  given  to  understand  that  the 
only  promise  that  can  be  made  to  them 
is  what  is  provided  in  writing  in  their  en- 
listment contract.  Quite  frankly,  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  presenting  each  potential 
enlistee  with  a  card  stating  that  no  oral 
promises  can  be  made  to  him,  and  that 
he  is  not  to  expect  anything  which  Is 
not  in  his  enlistment  contraot. 

With  these  Improvements  in  the 
method  and  Image  of  the  recruiter,  the 
recruiting  establishment  can  go  a  long 
way  to  help  us  achieve  an  all-volunteer 
force. 

In  conjunction  with  that,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  minority  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  serving  notice  on  the  De- 
fense Department  that  we  expect  them 
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likewise  to  add  improvements,  and  to  ex- 
plain to  each  enlistee  and  to  each  re- 
cruit coming  In  for  service,  the  addi- 
tional fringe  benefits  which  go  with  the 
armed  services.  Too  many  men  in  the 
armed  services  are  totally  Ignorant  of 
the  actual  fringe  benefits  which  accrue 
to  them  if  they  so  desire.  We  want  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  .services  to 
make  crystal  clear  to  the  recruit  coming 
in  what  he  will  get  in  the  line  of  fringe 
benefits. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  for  a 
few  moments  to  the  amendment  which  is 
to  be  offered  to  reduce  this  bill's  effec- 
tiveness from  a  2-year  draft  extension 
to  a  1-year  draft  extension.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  for  1  year,  and  I  am  for  the 
2-year  extension,  for  the  reason  that  if 
at  any  time  during  the  2-year  period 
of  the  extended  draft  the  volimteer  army 
becomes  an  actuality,  if  we  obtain  enough 
recruits  to  fill  the  slots,  then  the  draft 
will  be  null  and  void. 

The  general  objective  for  us  to  look  at 
is  the  all-volunteer  army.  At  the  time 
when  it  begins  to  fulfill  what  we  expect 
it  will,  then  the  draft  will  stop,  whether 
it  be  6  months,  9  months,  15  months,  or 
12  months. 

So  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  2- 
yepr  extension  of  the  bill,  which  I  expect 
and  hope  can  be  cut  down  to  a  zero  draft 
call  long  before  the  2  years  come  to  a 
termination. 

Only  by  the  use  of  good  recruiting 
methods,  only  by  obtaining  good  recruit- 
ers, only  by  telling  the  recruits  the  actual 
truth,  along  with  an  increase  in  the  pay 
scale  for  the  recruit,  can  we  come  up  with 
an  all-volunteer  army. 

But  one  more  episode  like  this  Calley 
trial  and  we  will  never  get  a  volunteer 
army.  This  is  a  most  ridiculous  thing. 
We  have  had  a  man  tried  by  virtue  of  the 
indictment  by  Life  magazine,  and  no  one 
can  deny  it. 

It  i.s  about  time  the  people  in  tliis 
cotmtiy  begin  to  stand  up  and  realize 
that  in  a  war  zone  men  follow  orders.  If 
that  man  is  guilty  then  the  man  who 
issued  the  order  is  guilty.  Why  not  try 
Lhem  all? 

I  served  my  time  in  combat.  Let  those 
who  are  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone. 
They  cannot  afford  to,  because  they  live 
in  a  greenhouse  of  gla.ss.  They  dare  not 
do  this. 

The  thing  which  stands  out  in  my 
mind  is  that  many  of  us  in  this  House 
conscientiously  try  to  do  what  we  think 
is  right.  No  one  should  be  critical  of  the 
other  man's  vote,  if  he  has  a  valid  rea- 
son to  do  so,  nor  should  we  be  critical  of 
his  dissent.  That  is  his  prerogative. 

I  find  it  takes  us  a  little  bit  more  time 
to  do  tnose  things  that  are  difficult  and 
not  quite  so  long  sometimes  to  do  those 
things  that  are  impKDssible. 

They  say  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  vol- 
unteer army.  I  do  not  believe  It  is.  I  be- 
lieve with  an  esprit  de  corps  and  with 
specially  designated  divisions  and  out- 
standing regiments,  such  as  the  82d  Air- 
borne, the  Princess  Pat  Regiment,  the 
Cold  Stream  Guard,  the  Black  Watch, 
and  the  First  Marine  Division — with  such 
outstanding  divisions  and  regiments,  we 
can  come  up  with  a  volunteer  spirit. 
With  sensible  remuneration  and  pay, 
with  sensible  recruiting,  and  without  any 


false  promises,  we  can  have  what  we 
seek  here;  namely,  a  good  volunteer 
Army  which  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
ending  of  the  draft.  Then  we  will  not 
have  to  worry  about  whether  it  is  1  year 
or  2  years. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gvbser)  . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  ex- 
plained the  bill  in  detail,  and  I  will  not 
take  more  than  a  few  moments  of  the 
House's  time. 

I  want  to  address  myself  briefly  to  one 
aspect  of  military  pay — the  question  of 
military  famiUes  being  on  welfare — be- 
cause I  think  this  issue  has  been  mis- 
stated and  should  be  looked  at  in  per- 
spective. 

FAMILIES  ON    WEUAJU: 

Since  January  1,  there  have  been  an 
estimated  4,275  families  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  eligible  for  family 
assistance  under  the  President's  pro- 
posed family  assistance  plan.  The  benefit 
levels  of  that  plan  are  slightly  higher 
than  those  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. In  all  cases  the  4,275  families 
presently  eligible  are  the  families  of  men 
In  the  lowest  four  enlisted  grades,  E-1, 
E-2,  E-3,  and  E-4,  with  three  or  more 
members  in  the  family. 

Under  the  committee's  bill,  H.R.  6531, 
only  95  families  would  still  be  eligible  for 
family  assistance  aid  and  it  is  estimated 
they  would  be  eligible  for  a  benefit  of  less 
than  $10  per  year.  More  important,  all 
95  would  be  families  of  EJ-l's,  that  is, 
private — with  a  family  of  six  or  more 
people. 

I  think  we  all  clearly  understand  that 
if  one  is  a  private  with  six  children,  one's 
career  has  not  been  normal  in  its  pro- 
gression. I  think  we  also  all  understand 
that  no  matter  what  level  you  set  as  a 
welfare  level  or  poverty  level,  people  with 
unusually  large  families  are  likely  to 
show  up  below  that  level. 

But  essentially  the  committee's  bill 
wipes  out  the  possibility  of  military  fam- 
ilies being  on  welfare. 

However,  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
eligible  for  welfare  is  not  an  excuse  for 
saying  that  their  pay  is  adequate.  There 
are  two  other  indicators  of  the  fact  that 
pay  for  military  personnel — particularly 
for  junior  enlisted  persormel — Is  in- 
ordinately low.  Let  me  just  address  these 
briefiy. 

WOEKINC    WIVES 

In  December  1969,  the  Department  of 
Defense  conducted  its  fiscal  year  1970 
DoD-wide  personnel  survey  which  in- 
cluded questions  pertaining  to  supple- 
mental income  for  military  personnel. 
At  that  time  there  were  approximately 
1,450,000  enlisted  personnel  on  active 
duty  with  less  than  2  years  of  service. 
The  following  information  was  discov- 
ered from  this  survey : 

Among  the  1,450,000  enlisted  person- 
nel with  less  than  2  years  of  service,  ap- 
proximately 330,000 — 23  percent — were 
married.  Over  one-third  of  the  wives — 
117,000— worked  full  time.  An  additional 
15  percent. — 49,000 — held  part-time  or 
temporary  jobs.  Collectively,  slightly 
more  than  half  of  all  the  wives  of  en- 
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listed  personnel  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service  held  some  sort  of  paying  job. 

MOONLIGHTING 

Approximately  9  percent — 134.000 — of 
all  servicemen  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service  held  part-time  jobs  during  their 
off-duty  hours.  The  typical  off-duty 
worker  spends  19  hours  a  week  at  his  off- 
duty  job  for  an  average  weekly  pay 
check  of  $33.  Two- thirds  of  these  off- 
duty  workers  stated  that  they  were 
working  to  pay  debts,  household  ex- 
penses, or  to  improve  their  standard  of 
living. 

It  is  intolerable  that  we  require  our 
servicemen  and  dependents  to  take  out- 
side jobs  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

In  summary,  we  should  not  overstate 
the  issue  or  make  too  much  of  the  idea 
that  some  military  families  may  be 
eligible  for  welfare.  But  we  do  have 
evidence  that  pay  is  unfairly  low  for 
our  draftees  and  our  young  enlistees  and 
whether  or  not  we  agree  in  principle 
with  an  all-volunteer  force,  considera- 
tion of  equity  compels  us  to  support  the 
pay  levels  in  the  committee's  bill.  I  hope 
all  Members  of  the  House  will  vote  In 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Daniel  1 . 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy 
Is  to  advance  and  protect  the  U.S.  in- 
terest in  world  affairs. 

The  purpose  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment is  to  provide  the  muscle  to  insure 
that  interest  In  the  event  that  diplomacy 
fails. 

Therefore,  I  desire  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  manpower  authorization,  the 
force  levels  under  this  bill. 

Last  year,  by  passage  of  Public  Law 
91-441,  the  Congress  provided  that,  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1972,  no  funds 
could  be  appropriated  for  active-duty 
personnel  unless  the  average  personnel 
strengths  had  been  authorized  by  law. 

Section  13  of  H.R.  6531  implement.^ 
Public  Law  91-441.  The  average  active- 
duty  strengths  authorized  were  justified 
in  detail  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. These  are  the  minimiun  strengths 
necessary  to  assure  the  national  security 
of  our  country  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  administration  has  already  made 
cuts  in  our  defense  manpower.  It  has  rec- 
ommended even  further  reductions  in  fis- 
cil  year  1972.  The  authorizations  in  H.R. 
6531  will  provide  an  average  strength  for 
fiscal  year  1972  of  2.609,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  As  stated  In  the 
President's  budget,  by  June  30,  1972,  a 
strength  of  2,505.000  will  be  reached.  This 
figure  is  over  a  million  less  than  we  had 
3  years  ago;  about  one-third  of  a  million 
less  than  we  have  in  uniform  today;  and 
almost  200,000  less  than  we  had  in  1964 
before  sizable  troop  formations  moved 
into  Vietnam. 

Not  since  the  demobilizations  which 
followed  'World  'War  n  and  Korea  have 
we  seen  reductions  In  military  manpower 
of  this  magnitude.  I  see  nothing  that  ex- 
ists in  this  world  today  that  would  Justlf  v 
further  reductions  below  the  authoriza- 
tions provided  by  our  bill.  In  making 
your  judgment  on   this  portion  of  the 


bill  please  be  mindful  of  these  con.sidera- 
tions: 

The  continued  momentum  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  strategic  mi.s.siles.  in  air- 
craft, and  in  naval  forces; 

The  continued  growth  of  the  conven- 
tional forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact; 

The  developing  capabilities  of  Coni- 
inunist  China:  and 

The  unstable  and  dangerous  condition.-> 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Certain  assumptions  underlie  these  re- 
duced active-duty  manpower  levels  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  These  are: 

First.  Vietnamization  will  continue 
successfully. 

Second.  The  National  Guard  and  Ea'- 
serve  will  be  used  to  augment  our  active- 
duty  forces  should  the  need  arise. 

Third.  Our  allies  will  take  on  a  greater 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  interna- 
tional security. 

Fourth.  There  will  be  no  major  armed 
conflict  affecting  the  vital  interests  of 
our  country  in  1972. 

To  reduce  the  authorizations  further 
would  serve  our  national  .security  in- 
terest. 

I  urge  support  ot  the  strength  autlion- 
zations  provided  as  well  as  other  jirovi- 
sions  of  the  committee's  fine  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(.Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6531  has  a  great 
deal  with  which  to  recommend  it. 

First  of  all  it  provides  for  a  pay  in- 
crease of  $2,687  billion  which  certainly 
is  much  needed  in  terms  of  our  military 
forces.  Actually,  what  this  does  is  to  put 
servicemen  on  the  same  pay  scale  as 
those  with  equivalent  skills  receive  from 
private  enterprise. 

Also,  in  my  opinion  this  bill  goes  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  many  of  the 
inequities  which  presently  exist  in  our 
draft  statutes. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me,  however, 
about  H.R.  6531  i.s  that  it  fails  to  pur- 
sue the  objective  which  I  think  many  of 
us  here  in  this  body  seek;  namely,  that 
of  an  all-voluntary  military  service.  It 
was  for  this  rea.son.  therefore,  that  dur- 
ing committee  consideration  I  inserted 
an  amendment  in  section  17ici  which, 
in  effect,  would  have  extended  the  draft 
induction  authority  to  l  year  instead  of 
2.  In  other  words,  this  amendment  called 
for  extendinc  the  draft  Induction  au- 
thority from  the  present  time  of  expira- 
tion. July  1.  1971.  to  July  1.  1972,  in- 
stead of  July  1.  1973,  as  presently  con- 
tained in  the  measure  before  us.  Un- 
fortunately, this  amendment  was  de- 
feated. However,  a.s  I  indicated  earlier 
in  the  day  I  am  going  to  reintroduce  this 
amendment  at  the  proper  time  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  6531. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this 
amendment  has  five  advantages  which 
will  enable  us  to  attain  the  goal  of  an 
all-voluntary  military  service. 

First,  with  the  many  benefits  which 
are  now  contained  in  H.R.  6531,  this  will 
give  the  Department  of  Defense  15 
months  in  which  to  increase  enlistments 


and  In  which  to  realize  the  objective  of 
an  all-voluntary  military  service. 

Second— and  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant— this  amendment.  If  adopted, 
will  put  this  body  on  record  as  support- 
ing the  concept  of  an  all-voluntary  mili- 
tary .service. 

Third,  it  will  also  give  the  Congress 
what  I  would  call  an  opportunity  for  re- 
a.s.sessment.  By  this  I  simply  mean  that 
by  this  time  next  year  if  it  becomes  evi- 
dent, despite  the  benefits  contained  In 
this  measure,  we  still  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  an  all-voluntary  military  serv- 
ice, then  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  other  body  can  consider  alterna- 
tive approaches  which  the  administra- 
tion might  propose.  I  do  not  know  what 
these  suggestions  would  be — perhaps 
further  changes  in  the  pay  scale,  more 
money  for  enlistment  promotions,  or, 
perhaps,  even  further  extension  of  the 
induction  authority. 

Fourth,  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
that  one  of  the  basic  weaknesses  of  this 
measure  is  this  fact  that  it  lacks  the 
element  of  incentive.  By  extending  the 
induction  authority  1  year  the  Congress 
will  give  to  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
time  certain — July  1, 1972 — to  achieve  an 
all-volunteer  military  service. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide a  real  incentive  for  the  Department, 
of  Defense  to  attain  this  objective  within 
the  next  15  months. 

Fifth,  this  incentive  also  will  apply  to 
the  administration  itself,  in  terms  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  will  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  President  to 
continue  to  reduce  our  troop  strength  in 
Southeast  Asia  so  that  with  this  reduc- 
tion, coupled  with  the  increased  enlist- 
ments that  we  hope  this  bill  will  bring, 
we  will  be  able  by  July  1,  1972,  to  reduce 
draft  calls  to  zero. 

If  we  fail  to  do  tliis,  then  this  time 
next  year  this  body  will  have  a  referen- 
dum opportunity,  an  opportunity  once 
again  to  review  the  situation  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  want  to  extend 
the  induction  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  this  amend- 
ment will  be  introduced  at  the  appropri- 
ate time,  and  I  would  urge  all  of  the 
Members  to  give  it  their  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  considerable  reflection 
and  aU  of  the  uncertainty  which  is  nor- 
mally associated  with  something  new, 
a  departure  from  tradition,  I  have  de- 
cided to  support  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  which  would  amend 
th?  draft  bill.  H.R.  6531,  extending  the 
draft  induction  authority  for  1  year 
only— to  July  1,  1972— In  lieu  of  the  2- 
year  extension  provided  by  this  measure. 
I  support  this  amendment  fully  aware 
that  it  is  a  compromise  measure,  but  con- 
vinced that  it  olfers  the  best  possible  ap- 
proach to  the  extension  of  the  draft  in 
view  of  all  the  debate  currently  swirling 
around  the  topic  at  the  moment.  In  sup- 
porting the  'Whalen  amendment.  I  am 
ultimately  going  along  with  the  draft  for 
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jnother  15  months— not  just  the  draft  as 
we  have  known  it  in  the  past,  but  a  draft 
»ith  certain  new  features,  especially  a 
lijeher  level  of  imy.  I  am  giving  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  administration 
15  more  months  to  see  what  effect  the 
pay  differentia!  will  have  on  recruitment 
and  vo!unte(^r,s.  i  attach  importance  to 
this  period  of  review  and  examination  in 
view  of  all  Ih:'  claims  which  have  been 
made  for  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volim- 
teer  armed  force.  I  must  confess  that  I 
a-m  not  too  oplimi.stic  that  there  will  be 
that  much  of  an  increase  in  volunteers 
and  reenli;  tment.  I  am  sure  that  my  ex- 
perience is  not  all  that  different  from 
other  Membeis.  The  young  people  of  this 
countrj-  do  not  appear  attracted  to  a  life 
in  the  Armed  Forces  on  a  volunteer  ba^is 
even  at  hif,'h>^r  salary — certainly  not  the 
college  population.  But  in  voting  for  the 
15-month  extension  in  the  life  of  the 
draft.  I  am  admitting  a  willingness  to 
consider  and  reexamine  in  depth  the  al- 
ternatives. Too.  in  15  months  the  war  in 
Vietnam  hopefully  will  either  be  a  thing 
of  the  pai-t  or  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former 
self.  The  manpower  requirements  for  the 
Armed  Forces  should  be  considerably 
reduced. 

In  going  along  with  the  extension  of 
the  draft,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
do  not  believe  the  present  draft  system  is 
an  ideal  solution  to  our  military  require- 
ments. There  are  many  things  which 
bother  me  about  the  draft.  But  I  am  also 
bothered  about  numerotis  features  of  an 
all  volunteer  Armed  Force  as  well.  Not 
that  the  known  devil  is  always  better 
than  the  unknown  devil,  but  I  do  have 
certain  lingering  doubts  about  the  con- 
cept of  an  all-volunteer  Aimed  Force 
which  must  be  cleared  up  in  the  next  15 
months  before  I  can  become  an  enthusi- 
astic convert.  Despite  all  the  claims  to 
the  contrary  and  the  impressive  support 
of  the  so-called  Black  Caucus  of  this 
House  for  the  all-volunteer  army,  I  still 
am  not  entirely  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  what  we  have  to  replace  the 
draft,  with  all  its  inequities,  will  not  be 
a  system  which  will  see  rich  men's  wars 
fought  by  poor  men— poor  men  who  are 
attracted  to  battle  and  risk  their  lives 
simply  because  of  an  attractive  pay.  I 
realize  that  under  the  present  system,  an 
undue  proportion  of  military  respon- 
sibility is  shouldered  by  the  poor  and  the 
blacks.  I  am  for  reforming  this  aspect. 
But  I  am  not  convinced  I  would  be  doing 
so  if  I  were  to  support  an  all-volunteer 
Armed  Force.  I  do  not  feel  the  Gates 
Commission  has  really  provided  fool- 
proof evidence  that  this  possibility  will 
not  occur. 

Furthermore,  historically  democracies 
and  republics  have  relied,  in  fact,  on  a 
citizen  army,  not  a  professional  merce- 
nary force.  The  threat  of  a  powerful  pro- 
fessional military  caste  is  something 
which  bothered  most  of  the  democratic 
political  theorists  formulating  their  ideal 
society.  If  it  has  developed  that  a  citizens' 
army  has  not  proven  satisfactory  and 
has  fallen  far  short  of  the  ideal,  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  answer  is  to  abandon  the 
effort  and  sluing  180  degrees  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  must  take  exception 
to  those  that  argue  that  military  con- 
scription has  no  place  in  a  democracy. 


From  the  earlie.st  Greek  city-states 
there  are  countless  examples  of  demo- 
cratic societies,  both  in  fact  and  in 
theory,  relying  for  their  defense  on  a 
call-to-arms  of  the  citizens.  The  idea 
was  that  when  one's  homeland  was 
threatened,  the  nation  could  rely  upon 
the  citizenry  to  bear  arms,  do  battle,  and 
return  to  work.  Universal  mlhtary  con- 
scri;  tion,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  argued 
by  many  political  theorists  in  the  18th 
century  to  have  a  ix)sitive  political  value 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  threat  of  ex- 
ternal aggression.  It  was  argued  that  it 
was  good  for  the  country's  political  unity 
and  spirit  for  all  the  youth  to  serve  and 
receive  discipline  upon  reaching  a  cer- 
tain age,  with  the  exception  of  only  the 
most  serious  cases  of  physical  disability. 
I  think  one  of  the  real  criticisms  one  can 
make  of  the  present  draft  system  is  the 
layers  of  defennents  and  preferences 
which  have  been  ingrained  into  the  sys  • 
tem.  For  a  philosopher  like  Rousseau, 
there  was  ns  much  reason  to  have  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  military  training  as  a 
system  of  universal  public  school  educa- 
tion. Our  society  has  not  gone  this  far. 
We  have  private  schools  and  draft  defer- 
ments. But  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
the  solution  to  our  militai-y  requirements 
is  more  in  the  direction  of  Rousseau  than 
a  professional  military  army,  like  the 
foreign  legion. 

Sure  there  are  criticisms  about  th" 
present  system — far-reaching  ones,  seri- 
ous ones,  wlaich  should  be  considered  se- 
riously and  not  postponed  forever.  What 
seems  to  have  happened  is  that  the  critic? 
of  the  system  have  given  up  hope  of  re- 
forming it  and  have  instead  turned  their 
backs  on  a  philosophic  decision  made 
again  and  again  by  democracies  and  re- 
publics throughout  history.  In  the  proc- 
ess, I  believe  feelings  about  the  present 
war  have  grown  to  such  a  high  pitch  and 
lesulted  in  such  resistance  that  the 
critics  have  concluded  that  the  best  way 
to  achieve  a  pullout  is  to  destroy  the 
source  of  Its  involimt.^ry  manpower. 
While  I  understand  the  reasons  which 
have  lead  to  this  conclusion,  I  still  can- 
not accept  the  conclusion.  What  is  at 
fault  Is  the  war.  What  Is  at  fault  Is  the 
method  in  which  the  draft  has  been  ad- 
ministered over  the  years,  not  the  con- 
cept of  a  citizen  army  in  and  of  itself. 
There  is  nothing  undemocratic  about  a 
citizen  army.  When  you  get  right  down 
to  it,  a  good  case  can  be  made  out  to 
show  that  it's  part  and  parcel  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  democratic  society— the  demo- 
cratic ideal. 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  think 
that  there  is  much  to  be  debated  on  this 
sub:ect  and  hopefully  the  next  15  m  nths 
will  witness  a  continuation  of  this  de- 
bate— of  this  search  for  a  national  policy 
en  military  training  of  the  youth  of  this 
Nation.  I  am  willing  to  listen  and  learn 
and  approach  another  vote  on  this  sub- 
ject 15  months  from  now.  Much  can  hap- 
pen In  a  IS-m.r.th  period  to  ccol  emo- 
tion and  permit  the  calm,  clear  reflec- 
tion and  deliberation  which  one  nor- 
mally a.ssociates  with  a  mature  nation'.' 
legiiiative  bodies. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  Dennis. 


Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  is  of  course 
one  of  the  most  important,  fundamental, 
and  iar-reaching  bills  with  which  this 
Congress  will  concern  Itself,  and  certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  bills  to  vote 
upon  so  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
concerned.  It  is  a  measure  which  involves 
the  lives  of  our  young  men;  it  involves 
our  foreign  policy;  it  lnvolve:>  the  whole 
structure  of  our  society;  and  it  concerns 
itself  with  our  personal  liberties,  and  it 
concerns  itself  with  our  national  defense. 
The  late  Senator  Robert  Taf  t  said  some 
years  ago  that  the  draft- 
Is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
individual  liberty  which  have  always  been 
considered  a  part  of  American  democracy. 

President  Nixcn  himself  has  said: 
A  system  of  compulsory  service  that  ar- 
bitrarily selects  some  and  not  others  simply 
Cdnnot  be  squared  with  cur  whole  concept 
of  liberty,  justice  and  equality  under  the  law. 
Its  only  Justification  Is  compelling  neces- 
sity. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  subscribe 
to  both  of  those  statements. 

The  committee  bill,  It  seems  to  me,  goes 
qu:te  a  way  toward  reaching  these  goal.-. 
Ii  provides  the  pay  increases  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  a  necessaiy  first 
step  toward  achieving  a  voluntary  armed 
service,  and  it  cuts  in  half  the  extension 
which  has  Lecome  u^ual  from  4  years  to 
2  years. 

The  proposed  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
I  Mr.  Whalen  .  seems  to  me  to  merely  at- 
tempt to  make  the  step  swifter  and 
longer  toward  the  same,  identical  goal, 
when  he  suggests  a  one-year  extension. 
The  principle  Involved  is  very  close  to 
being  the  same,  and  the  question  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  whether  the  1-year  period, 
under  the  presently  existing  clrcimi- 
stances,  is  actually  a  prudent  and  prac- 
tical step  at  this  time. 

President  Nixon  has  also  pointed  out. 
in  advocating  a  volunteer  service,  that 
he  did  not  think  we  could  achieve  that 
end  while  the  Vietnam  War  was  still 
going  on,  and  that  this  is  a  goal  which 
we  should  arrive  at  when  the  hostilities 
have  come  to  an  end;  And  I  recognize  the 
validity  and  the  harsh  reality  of  those 
considerations.  I  would  like  to  vote  for 
the  1-year  extension,  and  I  think  I  would 
do  so  if  we  were  at  peace,  but  we  are  not 
at  peace.  'We  are  at  war.  And  I  am  some- 
what perturbed  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  ( Mr.  Whalen  > . 
that  the  1-year  extension  can  .serve  as  a 
velilcle  for  a  sort  of  a  referendum  about 
the  current  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  the  basic  question  of 
conscription  versus  a  voluntary  service 
ought  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  war.  or  any 
other  particular  war. 

This  basic  question  ought  to  be  decided 
on  its  own  merits  and,  if  possible,  it  ought 
to  be  decided  during  a  period  of  peace. 
I  am  not  and  I  never  have  been  for 
the  idea  of  tying  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  a  war  which  is  al- 
ready going  on.  The  thrust  of  the  argu- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  seems 
to  me  to  look  in  that  direction  and  to 
approach,  at  least  too  closely  for  my  lik- 
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ing,  to  asking  for  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  the  President  and  in  the  administra- 
tion during  the  middle  of  an  on-going 
armed  conflict. 

Moreover,  obviously,  we  cannot  be  left 
without  any  armed  services.  There  has 
to  be  a  period  of  transition — and  the 
question  Is — how  long  a  period  do  we 
really  need? 

The  President  and  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  say  that  they  need  2 
years  in  order  to  bring  that  goal  about 
in  a  practical,  safe,  and  prudent  manner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  their  views  on  this 
subject,  since  they  are  informed  and 
since  they  are  charged  with  the  duty,  are 
entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  deference. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  with 
great  reluctance,  it  seems  to  me  I  may 
very  probably  be  constrained  to  vote  for 
the  2-year  extension,  with  certain 
amendments  which  I  shall  propose,  as 
noted  this  morning,  designed  to  protect 
the  legitimate  rights  of  students  and  of 
legitimate  conscientious  objectors. 

If  I  so  cast  mv  vote.  I  shall  do  so  with 
the  understanding  that  this  measure  is, 
indeed,  a  first  step  toward  a  voluntary 
armed  service — and  in  the  belief  that, 
barring  some  severe  and  fundamental 
change  in  the  International  situation,  in 
1973,  the  second  and  final  step  will  fol- 
low, which  will  return  our  country  to  the 
system  of  voluntary  service,  which  is, 
historically,  the  free  American  way. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
going  to  hear  a  full  discussion  of  H.R. 
6531.  You  have  heard  a  detailed  discus- 
sion up  to  now.  You  will  hear  much  more 
under  the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  members 
of  the  committee,  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  fact  voluminous  hearings  were 
held.  The  hearings  were  rather  different 
from  any  that  have  ever  been  held  be- 
fore during  my  years  on  the  committee. 
Everyone  had  a  chance  to  be  heard,  day 
after  day — In  the  morning  and  then 
again  each  afternoon.  All  groups  who 
asked  to  appear  were  given  their  oppor- 
timity  to  speak  no  matter  what  their 
philosophy  was  concerning  the  draft  or 
about  the  amount  of  military  pay. 

All  groups  were  all  ticcorded  a  full 
hearing.  Everj'  member  of  the  committee 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  interrogate 
each  witness.  For  that,  I  am  sure  we  are 
pll  indebted  to  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  to 
whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  jimior  members  of 
the  committee  were  given  the  chance  to 
interrogate  the  witness  before  more  sen- 
ior members.  The  new  chairman  estab- 
lished a  rule  that  a  member  would  be 
recognized,  not  according  to  his  senior- 
ity, but  according  to  the  time  that  the 
member  arrived  In  the  committee  room. 
When  some  of  the  senior  members  ar- 
rived a  little  late  they  did  not  get  an  op- 
portvmlty  to  question  the  witness  until 
after  those  who  arrived  earlier.  But  the 
doors  were  open  to  all.  There  were  no  ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  bill  that 
inav  bj  a  subject  of  controversy  tomor- 
row. It  was  offered  by  our  chairman,  the 


gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Tliat  is  the 
new  conscientious  objector  provision.  Be- 
fore those  of  you  who  are  not  on  the  com- 
mittee jump  to  any  conclusions  that  the 
change  i.-^  not  a  fair  and  an  equitable 
amendment,  let  nie  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  the  extension  from  2  to  3 
years  of  service  for  a  conscientious  ob- 
10.  tor  is  not  really  or  actually  punitive. 
Instead  it  is  eminently  fair.  The  reason  is 
that  the  third  year  of  conscientious  ob- 
jector service  takes  the  place  of  and 
stands  in  lieu  of  the  6  years  Reserve  duty 
that  would  be  required  of  one  who  is 
drafted  and  serves  for  2  years  and  at  the 
end  of  such  2-year  period  faces  6  addi- 
tional years  of  Reserve  duty. 

In  my  judgment  the  new  3-year  period 
is  eminently  fair  and  not  punitive  and 
not  inequitable. 

Now  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  some  of  the  other  details  of  the  bill 
that  the  committee  has  carefully  con- 
.sidered.  I  can  report  to  you  that  not  any 
important  considerations  were  left  un- 
explored. First  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered and  defeated  which  would  have 
extended  the  draft  for  4  years.  Then 
there  was  the  amendment  offered  that 
would  extend  it  for  1  year.  Everyone  had 
his  say  on  each  of  these  amendments. 
Finally  the  draft  was  extended  for  2 
years. 

I  know  you  have  heard  a  lot  of  people 
.'.ay  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
canceled  all  student  deferments.  This 
is  not  the  fact.  Some  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  student  deferments 
should  be  continued  until  such  time  as 
there  could  be  no  appearance  that  we 
were  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  came.  Let  me  make  it  clear  to  you  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  done 
nothing  to  change  student  deferments. 
We  have  simply  given  the  authority  to 
the  President  to  end  student  deferments 
if  he  chooses. 

Another  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  sure  is  going  to  be  raised  again  and 
again  under  the  5-minute  rule.  I  refer  to 
the  amendment  or  substitute  offered  in 
the  form  of  H.R.  4450.  This  is  the  Gates 
Commission  plan.  Oh  sure  they  had  very 
extensive  hearings.  They  published  a 
large  book  which  was  kind  of  hard  to 
wade  through.  But  let  me  teU  you  that 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Gates  Commission,  as 
compared  to  the  so-called  1973  plan  for 
military  pay  which  was  finally  adopted 
in  committee  was  less  than  the  com- 
mittee bill:  The  committee  bill  provided 
for  pay  increases  over  $2.6  billion,  or  al- 
most $2.7  billion.  And  listen  to  this.  The 
committee  bill  provided  a  bigger  pay  in- 
crease for  the  lower  grades  of  the  mili- 
tary by,  from  $100  miUion  to  $200  mil- 
lion more  than  the  pay  scale  of  the  so- 
called  Gates  Commission. 

The  committee  listened  to  some  wit- 
nesses who  proposed  we  pay  military 
persoimel  an  amount  comparable  to 
what  they  could  get  to  civilian  Ufe  with 
starting  pay  of  S6,000,  $7,000,  $8,000  a 
year.  Well,  the  staff  of  the  committee 
totaled  up  the  tab  on  this  suTge.stion. 
and  we  figured  it  would  amount  to  some- 
where between  S15  and  $20  billion  or 
about  $17  billion  a  year.  The  best  es- 
timate we  could  get  of  manpower  costs 


showed  the  annual  appropriation  would 
have  to  be  increased  by  about  $17  bil- 
lion. As  it  is,  the  added  cost  for  man- 
power will  be  up  by  about  $2.7  billion. 
Without  reservation  it  can  be  rea- 
.sonably  and  fairly  concluded  that  your 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  ex- 
pected no  roadblocks,  or  created  no 
ob.stacle.s  to  be  put  in  the  path  of  the 
effort  to  try  to  make  a  voluntary  Army 
work.  I  submit  that  is  proven  by  the 
fact  the  committee  bill  calls  for  a 
newly  enlisted  private  to  receive  the 
.sum  of  $268  a  month. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzug). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  i.s  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  It 
very  interesting  that  we  are  sitting  here 
in  a  debate — a  lot  of  people  who  are  past 
the  draft  age — talkmg  about  a  bill  that 
is  going  to  continue  dr.ifting  our  young 
men  to  go  to  a  war  which  is  an  illegal 
and  an  immoral  war,  a  war  which  the 
American  people  oppose,  and  a  war  which 
IS  contrary  to  America's  interests. 

I  also  find  it  interesting  that  most  of 
you  who  are  here  continue  to  support  a 
i^ractice  which  violates  the  basic  tradi- 
tions of  our  country.  The  compulsorj- 
conscription  of  the  young  men  of  this 
country  to  fight  an  undeclared  war  vio- 
lates every  tiling  that  every  one  of  you 
who  have  supported  this  bill  would  nor- 
mally opfX)se.  Every  one  of  you  in  this 
room  would  normally  support  the  great 
American  right  to  be  free,  the  right  to  be 
independent,  the  right  to  human  dig- 
nity— every  right  except  the  right  to 
avoid  being  forced  into  wars,  into  con- 
scription, and  into  an  army. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  as  a  mother 
and  as  a  woman  who  has  for  many  years 
.see. I  the  agony  of  the  yoimg  people  in 
thi.s  countrv.  it  is  with  very  great  sad- 
ne.s.s,  that  I  stand  before  this  House  and 
hear  the  talk  cnce  again  of  continuing  a 
draft  in  a  "peacetime"  period.  There  may 
be  a  war  going  on.  but  it  is  a  war  that 
i.s  ^omg  on  illegally,  without  our  consent 
in  this  House,  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  American  i;eople.  It  .seems  to  me 
inconceivable  that  after  50,000  of  our 
voung  men  have  been  killed  in  this  war; 
.so  manv  more  wounded;  and  after  many, 
many  other  young  men  have  been  forced 
to  flee,  to  seek  exile  or  go  to  jail  rather 
than  serve  ag.inst  their  conscience;  and 
many  other  young  men  in  and  out  of  the 
Army  have  been  forced  into  drug  addic- 
tion in  order  to  escape  the  horrors  of  war, 
th.it  we  are  still  talking  about  continu- 
ing compulsory  miUtary  service.  And 
v.-hat  about  the  prisoners  of  war?  Those 
whom  we  so  c>Tiically  paid  tribute  to  last 
week — who  are  rotting  in  prison  camps, 
tiirough  no  fault  of  their  own.  and  who 
will  never  be  brought  home  until  we.  the 
American  Government,  bring  this  war  tc 
an  end. 

Yesterday  at  Fort  Benning  Lieuten- 
ant Galley  was  f  oimd  gtiilty  of  mass  mur- 
der at  My  Lai.  He  did  wrong,  he  made 
an  immoral  judgment,  and  he  killed  civil- 
ians when  he  should  not  have.  The  Big- 
niflcance  of  his  case  is  that  it  reflects  the 
wrongness  of  the  war  poUcies  which  have 
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been  made  po.ssible  by  the  existence  of 
an  unlimited  supply  of  manpower  which 
In  turn  has  given  unlimited  war  power  to 
the  President  and  the  Pentagon.  With- 
out the  draft,  this  war  and  its  many  My 
Lais  could  never  have  dragged  on  so 
long.  On  this  morning  after  the  CaUey 
verdict — which  seems  to  have  shocked  so 
many  of  you— I  think  we  display  an  in- 
human hardness  and  callousness  when 
we  do  not  rise  In  a  mass  to  object  to  the 
continuation  of  the  draft.  That  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  this  draft  and  this  war 
to  go  on  Is  indefensible.  That  we  con- 
tinue to  foster  a  consclou.s  military  pol- 
icy of  killing  innocent  civilians  and  of 
making  killer.s  out  of  innocent  young 
.Americans  is  reprehensible. 

As  the  Members  know,  I  have  testified 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee nt  hearings  on  the  draft.  I  have 
proposed,  and  I  am  callinp  for.  and  I 
will  ccntinue  to  call  for  re;>eal  of  the 
entire  military  Selective   Service   Act. 

I  do  not  do  this  lightly.  I  do  this,  be- 
cause unless  wo  repeal  the  draft  in  this 
country,  we  as  Members  of  Congress  are 
failinc  to  take  respon.sibility  for  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  Nation.  The  draft  has 
greatly  weakened  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Conere.ss  of  the  United 
States  over  issues  of  war  and  peace.  We 
see  the  results  today  as  we  continue  to 
suffer  and  maVe  others  suffer  in  Indo- 
china. The  draft  ha.s  pro\ided  the  man- 
power for  large-scale  military  interven- 
tion, without  the  appro^-al  of  this  House 
and  without  the  approval  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Up  there  in  the  gal- 
leries and  outside  is  where  the  real 
opinion  1-s.  The  people  do  not  want  this 
war:  they  do  not  want  this  draft.  Only  in 
here,  in  this  body  are  we  deaf  to  the  73 
percent  who  have  .spoken  against  the 
war,  apainst  the  draft,  and  who.se  demon- 
.stratlon  here  today  reaffirms  where  it 
truly  Is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tirr.e  rf  the 
?entlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  existence  of  an  unlimited  supply  of 
conacrlpts  encourages  the  Government  to 
resort  to  mllltarj'  solutions,  and  it  dis- 
courages us  from  flndhig  other  poUcles, 
more  constructive  foreign  pohcies  for  our 
country.  I  believe  the  Vietnamese  war, 
the  war  In  Indochina,  has  not  only  klUed 
inlllloos  of  people  as  It  has  also  dev- 
wtated  their  tiny  countries  who  have 
*>ne  no  harm  to  us.  but  that  It  is  also 
npplng  apart  our  own  country.  None  of 
"lis  could  have  taken  place  were  It  not 
lu  ^^stence  and  continuation  of  the 
m\M7  Selective  Sendee  Act.  I  think  it 
f  3^  ^^  repealed  the  draft,  because  it 
^  oetag  continued  primarily,  even  now. 
i^«  specific  purpose  of  furnishing 
aghting  men  for  Vietnam  and  Laos  and 
Lambodia  and  Thailand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  government 
KH  /*^  about  the  business  of  war  is 
"Daged  to  secure  popular  approval  of  the 
^  and  Is  obliged  to  declare  war 
trough  legal,  constitutional  channels 
"0  government  should  be  permitted  to 


wage  war  simply  by  utilizing  a  ready  sup- 
ply of  manpower  to  do  so. 

Conscription  thus  becomes  the  key  ele- 
ment In  enabling  administrations,  not 
only  this  administration  but  also  previ- 
ous administrations,  whether  Democratic 
or  Republican,  unilaterally  to  commit  the 
Nation  to  war,  even  when  that  Involve- 
ment proves  to  be  Illegal,  Immoral  as 
well  as  dangerous  to  national  Interest 
and  the  health  of  our  economy. 

I  think  conscription  has  regrettably 
guaranteed  to  the  military  and  to  the 
Presidency  the  "flexibility"  which  by 
their  own  admission  they  covet.  Ready 
access  to  a  limitless  reservoir  of  man- 
power has  enabled  them  rapidly  to  ex- 
pand the  size  of  the  Army  by  adminis- 
trative flat  and  thas  to  wage  undeclared 
war.  There  was  never  any  need  under 
these  conditions  to  go  to  the  Congress,  no 
need  to  go  to  the  people.  I  think  we  must 
begin  to  end  this.  Testimony  has  been 
given  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  proves  that  without  a  conscription 
system  to  furnish  men  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  even  "gradual  withdrawal"  of 
American  forces  Is  not  possible.  Even 
"gradual  withdrawal"  requires  that  we 
feed  more  and  more  men  Into  the  war 
machine. 

Selective  Service  Director  Curtis  Tan- 
recently  visited  Saigon  for  a  firsthand 
view  of  the  situation  and  expressed  the 
judgment  that  we  must  have  the  draft  in 
order  to  continue  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

According  to  figures  given  to  us  by  the 
Defense  Department,  as  of  February  the 
Army  alone  has  been  sending  19,000  re- 
placements a  month  to  Vietnam.  The 
percentage  of  draftees  who  go  to  Viet- 
nam Is  not  recorded  as  they  depart  from 
the  United  States,  but  approximately  37 
percent  of  the  American  troops  In  Viet- 
nam are  draftees,  and  that  percentage 
has  remained  steady  for  a  number  of 
months. 

You  will  find  in  analyzing  these  figures 
that  the  casualty  rates  among  draftees 
are  tremendous,  because  it  Is  draftees 
who  comprise  the  vast  majority  of  the 
combat  infantry  ranks. 

I  believe  that  this  abominable  war 
must  end,  and  the  American  people  have 
m«Mle  It  clear  through  public  opinion 
polls  that  they  want  It  to  end.  We  have 
not  yet  done  anything  about  it  here  In 
this  House,  but  I  believe  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  act  to  see  that  It  Is  ended,  to- 
morrow In  the  Democratic  caucus  and. 
later,  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Let  us 
start  now  by  ending  the  draft  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.    HEBERT,    Is    the    gentlewoman 
.satisfied  she  has  had  suflBcient  time? 
Mrs.  ABZUG   Thank  you. 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington fMr.  HicKsi . 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  going  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wh'.len  I  when  it  is  offered,  and  I  should 
like  to  spend  just  a  moment  or  two  ex- 
plaining: why. 

I  v.as  a  member  of  the  committee  In 
1967  when  this  act  was  before  the  House, 


and  before  the  committee.  At  that  time 
I  voted  against  extension  of  the  act 
becau  e  it  was  a  deplorable  act  In  my 
vi-^w.  It  required  by  law  that  students  be 
deferred.  It  gave  no  consideration  to  the 
volimteer  Army,  and  gave  little  consid- 
eration to  the  use  of  Reserves. 

The  pre.sent  plan  is  much  different.  We 
are  seriously  considering  the  volunteer 
Army.  We  have  a  pay  raise  In  this  bill 
that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  that 
objective,  which  is  only  treating  these 
men  in  the  service  equitably,  particularly 
in  the  lower  grades,  particularly  those  we 
pre  drafting. 

So  I  find  this  bill  not  a  bad  bill  except 
for  one  thing.  It  does  not  do  what  the 
prentlewoman  from  New  York  was  talking 
about.  It  does  not  let  Congress  consider 
as  adequately  as  it  should  what  we  are 
r'oing  each  year  in  the  way  of  our  mili- 
ta-y  and  foreign  pohcy. 

I  contend  that  the  military,  the  De- 
fc'i.-e  Department,  .should  come  before 
tlie  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Congress  each  year  and  justify  man- 
power needs  in  the  same  way  it  justifles 
its  weapons  needs  and  every  other  matter 
thct  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  consider. 

I  see  no  difference  between  manpower 
a'ld  missiles  and  ammimition  and  cloth- 
ing and  anything  else  that  Is  authorized 
or  appropr:ated  for.  For  that  reason  I 
f-rl  that  a  year  at  a  time  extension  of 
the  draft  is  sufficient.  Then  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  in  depth,  If 
we  choose  to  do  so.  why  the  Department 
fre's  it  will  need  so  many  draftees,  or 
no  di.^ftees  if  it  needs  no  draftees. 

We  .'^hould  consider  in  depth  each  j-ear 
the  force  levels  rnd  why  those  force  levels 
are  needed. 

Consider  the  objection  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Dennis)  ,  that  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  war  and  a  1-year 
extension  of  Induction  authority  Is  Insuf- 
ficient. I  find  that  not  a  valid  objection. 
It  's  no  more  of  an  objection  than  to  say 
we  should  not  consider  plane  procure- 
ment each  year  or  tracked  vehicles,  be- 
cause we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  war.  We 
do  not  give  multiple-vear  authorizations 
for  those  items,  and  there  Is  no  more 
reason  to  do  so  for  the  manpower  needs. 
Therefore.  I  believe  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Whalen)  to  extend  the  induction  au- 
thority contained  in  this  bill  for  1  year 
only. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Has  not  this  matter  been  discussed  in 
the  committee? 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington,  Yes,  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  In  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
number  of  men  that  should  be  supplied. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  It  has  been 
discussed  in  the  committee,  but  It  Is  not 
discussed  as  thoroughly  as  I  believe  it 
would  be  If  It  were  up  each  year  before 
the  committee. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  climate  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country  regarding  this 
matter  this  year  lias  cau<;ed  much  wider 
discussion  than  has  taken  place  in  our 
committee  before. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  Mr.  Hebert,  for  the  great 
breadth  in  which  the  committee  was  per- 
mitted to  consider  the  present  bill  and 
for  the  fact  that  the  committee  will,  I 
predict,  continue  to  consider  matters  be- 
fore our  committee  in  far  greater  depth 
and  breadth  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Were  the  Gates  Com- 
mission studies  considered  carefully? 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Possibly 
not  as  carefully  as  they  should  have  been, 
but  they  were  considered.  That  is  why  I 
suggest  we  should  go  on  a  year-by-year 
basis  rather  than  a  2-year  or  4-year  basis 
as  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 119  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  following  amendments  to 
H.R.  6531,  which  I  intend  to  offer  at  the 
appropriate  time: 

On  page  11,  strike  out  lines  12  through 
20.  inclusive. 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  13  through  25 
Inclusive,  and  on  i>age  5.  strike  out  lines  1 
through  20  Inclusive. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Terry)  such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6531  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  The  bill  is  sound  in  that  it 
reflects  the  new  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  providing  the  necessary 
cohesion  with  the  existing  requirements 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  extremely  impor- 
tant part  of  the  bill  concerns  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft.  The  Anny  has  cur- 
rently launched  a  massive  program  to 
gain  recruits  and  in  concert  with  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  has  been  implement- 
ing new  operation  standards  to  enhance 
their  image.  However,  with  the  current 
operational  requirements  of  all  branches 
of  the  service,  the  need  for  a  draft  sys- 
tem will  continue  through  the  next  2 
years. 

One  aspect  of  the  2-year  extension 
which  has  not  received  adequate  atten- 
tion from  its  opponents  is  the  various 
steps  taken  within  this  bill  to  further 
equalize  the  distribution  of  the  draft 
calls.  A  major  step  was  taken  with  the 
implementation  of  the  lottery  system. 
Now.  additional  changes  are  being  made 
to  further  regularize  the  impact  of  the 
draft,  steps  which  if  implemented  will 
further  diminish  the  inequalities  which 
have  plagued  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  many  years. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  President's 
recommendation  for  a  uniform  national 
call.  Previously  under  the  lottery  system 
registrants  with  the  same  number,  but 
different  boards,  were  called  at  different 


times  of  the  year.  When  the  higher  num- 
bers were  reached,  the  disparity  in- 
creased as  some  people  were  drafted  with 
high  number.s  and  others  weie  not. 

Under  the  uniform  national  call,  all 
registrants  with  the  same  number 
throuKhout  the  country  will  face  the 
.■ame  liability.  The  lottery  system  will 
be,  with  the  implementation  of  the 
uniform  national  call,  what  the  public 
expects  it  to  be;  a  truly  equitable  selec- 
tive service  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  great  senti- 
ment behind  the  concept  of  an  all  volun- 
teer army.  I  must  admit  that  I  count  my- 
.^elf  among  those  who  question  the  pos- 
.sibility  of  such  a  volunteer  force.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  to  ever  be  a  reahty,  much 
preparation  has  to  be  done.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today  provides  modifications  to 
the  current  selective  service  system  to 
improve  it,  as  well  as  changes  in  the 
capacity  of  the  mihtary  to  improve 
themselves.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
proceed  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  military 
force  which  is  consistent  with  our  secur- 
ity requirements. 

Today,  the  military  is  in  disrepute  in 
many  segments  of  the  population.  The 
disrepute  is  not  held  exclusively  by  any 
one  political  or  economic  group.  It 
transcends  all  traditional  classifications 
of  Americans.  This  bill  will  remove  some 
of  the  inequities  which  have  tarnished 
the  mihtary  s  image  and  increa.se  the 
capacity  of  the  military  to  perform  its 
mission  during  the  coming  years.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  deserves  the  support 
of  this  House,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  that  support. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  seutle- 
man  from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Frenzel  i  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  the  House  today  is  faced  with 
a  bill  to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
draft.  Like  most  of  the  people  in  this 
country  from  the  President  to  the  next 
young  man  to  be  called,  I  wish  we  had  the 
opportimity  today  to  vote  for  an  end  to 
the  draft. 

Too  long  the  draft  has  afflicted  our  so- 
ciety. Too  long  has  it  seemed  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged. Too  long  has  it  created  a  deep 
sense  of  frustration  and  distrust  of  gov- 
ernment among  those  who  believe  cer- 
tain of  our  military  operations  to  be  un- 
necessary or  unjust.  The  attractiveness 
of  ending  the  draft  is  almost  irresistible, 
but,  unfortunately,  that  ultimate  luxury 
of  draft  termination  is  not  available  to 
us  now.  The  miracle  that  would  let  us 
end  the  draft  this  June  is  just  not  in 
sight  now. 

Our  involvement  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  international  deployment 
of  our  military  personnel  may  be  ques- 
tionable but  they  are  fact.  The  mecha- 
nism for  establishing  a  volunteer  army 
may  be  tempting,  but  it  is  not  tested. 
Therefore  the  hope  for  draft  termination 
by  this  Jime  remains  a  pious,  but  un- 
achievable, hope. 

But  we  must  neither  forget,  nor  un- 
duly defer,  our  goals.  For  these  reasons, 
I  am  supporting  the  amendment  for  ter- 
mination June  1972,  with  the  added  stip- 
ulation that  efforts  be  increased  to  end 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and 


to  reduce  our  military  personnel  com- 
mitments elsewhere. 

We  have  in  this  bill  the  beginnings  of 
a  volunteer  military.  That  concept,  in  its 
earliest  implementation,  should  be  ac- 
companied by  our  pledge  to  end  the 
draft  as  soon  as  possible.  We  can  do  so 
by  voting  for  the  1-year  extension.  In 
the  horrible  event  that  an  additional 
draft  extension  is  required.  Congress  is 
capable  of  that  action  on  short  notice. 

The  entire  committee  proposal,  with 
the  1-year  amendment,  is  worthy  of 
passage.  It  includes  .some  worthy  reforms 
to  the  present  Military  Service  Act  such 
as  a  uniform  national  call  and  abolition 
of  student  deferments. 

The  passage  of  this  conglomerate  can 
give  us.  first,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  draft,  second,  the  beginning  of 
a  volunteer  military  force,  and  third,  a 
better  draft  system  during  its  last  15 
months  of  existence. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
recently  issued  a  special  selective  service 
call  for  doctors  to  serve  in  the  armed 
services.  A  number  of  towns  in  my  con- 
gressional district  are  about  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  physicians  draft, 
and  for  this  reason  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Selective  Service  officials 
under  present  laws  and  regulations  are 
authorized  to  exorcise  the  necessary  dis- 
cretion to  defer  from  this  call  a  young 
doctor  whose  services  are  needed  in  a 
rural  area  or  possibly  in  a  ghetto  area 
either  of  which  is  suffering  a  shortage  of 
physicians'  services.  I  realize  that  the 
military  inust  have  doctors  but  I  do  urge 
extreme  care  so  that  undue  damage  be 
guarded  against. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  bill  the  language  of 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  the  status 
of  young  physicians  whos  services  are 
sorely  needed  in  a  community  might  be 
recognized  by  Selective  Service  officials. 

Several  instances  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  In  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  where  hard-pressed  communities 
have  worked  hard  and  long  to  secure  the 
services  of  physicians  only  to  find  that  a 
voung  doctor  who  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  serve  in  that  community  is  now 
faced  with  a  draft  notice  under  special 
call  No.  46. 1  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  effect  of  the  physicians  draft  after 
the  abolishing  of  occupational  defer- 
ments has  not  only  worked  a  hardship 
on  many  rural  communities,  but  its  effect 
runs  counter  to  efforts  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  Federal  programs  which 
would  increase  the  supply  of  physicians 
generally  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraging young  medical  students  to  es- 
tablish practice  in  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  am  very  aware  of  the 
crying  need  for  physicians  to  facilitate 
the  delivery  of  health  care. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  written  by 
our  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  doctor  supply  situation  In 
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Texas 11,868  3,243  2,544  1.181 702 661  3  949  '■Q^T 78b  ^.10/  'JC ■ — 

East  North  Central                    .  ""  47,  IOC  lUlS    '  "\oJbi^  5,557     _   2^4^  2^51  Tuls  ir656__  2,982  7,110  _    3,269  5,952 

Illinois 14,127 037  Y.ZVl  1,740            '839^  671  4,207  1,348  888  1.971  1005  18E 

Indiana 4,831  1,804  780  411  185  84  .458  4  6  224  818  23^  == 

Michigan.. 10  240  2.391  2,247  1.229  532  486  3.364  .117  785  1.462  854  .  Jb^ 

Ohio     .       ..._ 13,081  3,387  3,076  1,643  746  687  4.233  1,330  825  2.078  819  l.g» 

Wisconsin... ::..  .  4.821  1,360  999          53^  24^ _  ^{^  _  ''i^  445  260 ZiL  ■=.=«---=— =- 

We.t  North  Cenlral  18.498  5.234^"     "1:943 '  "Xw^'^^^lw"^  m  5. 6^0 '  \.W  936' ^_837 1.443 ^258 

Iowa                         ..„..  . 27692 969  «4  23^  i04~  96  827  258  118  451  177  285 

Kansas.:     ".         ..."-::::.  rm  750  419  235  109  75  663  207  M  34  280  248 

l^innesota               5.331  1.437  1.254  703  269  282  .576  497  228  85  «b  ^ 

Missouri                            ....  5528  1.075  1,389  825  313  251  1.826  613  352  861  513  « 

Nebraska..                    1.541  564  286  156  68  62  43  158  78  195  »»  ^'^ 

North  Dakota 544  202  95  52  21  22  64  60  25  79  26  5 

South  Dakota           :.      ...  501  237           66 37^  _  1!_  "       ^33^  ^  ^' ^ _Ji^  .^^^" 

Mountain                                       ""^8W^^^^"ljl2  ^^TW^^'''^3~'^^~M  483  3.200_  "130 597  1,673  6lT ^205 

Arizona ." 27070  628  438  208  110  120  658  191  130  337  106  240 

Colorado 3.459  775  839  364  284  191  1,075  320  202  553  306  w 

Idaho           603  252  82  43  23  16  188  58  3U  uu  ^u 

Montana 644  241  110  59  30  21  209  60  34  115  19  03 

Nevada ...  462  137  69  30  17  22  180  54  37  89  21  53 

NewMe.ico.  954  232  223  112  62  49  300  87  55  158  63  » 

Utah 1,324  323  273  138  79  56  498  128  97  273  /«  •» 

Wyoming 284  124  36  19  9  8 92 32  12  48  _^ 

Pacific...  42nr        10  539  9,579  5,004  2J84  2J)91  UJ70  3,337  2,477     7,360  3J29     _      5,201 

c^^o?nia :::::::::;:::::: J~^ni      8:2^      Till      4.oJf  "  u^f'    .^    ^o.|      2,|      1,9^8      5,|      3,oit       4.| 

Hawaii .......  1022  234  259  119  89  51  326  97  72  157  68  U5 

Oregon 2,712  720  594  328  133  33  933  253  157  523  158  ^^/ 

Washington 4!497  1.245  912  447  266  199  1412         377  244  791  iib 

Puerto  Rico      2.238        '^647  582  203  218"  161  615  169^  ^T  267  129"  265 

Outlying  areas 133  24  34  15  16  3 51 22 13 16 i ^ 

'  Includes  also  physicians  with  no  specialty  specified  '  Includes  aviation  medicine,  occupational  medicine,  pathology  and  'o""''V'''?H°^H,^,=nn'.fMr 

includes  alio  pedcairergy  and  3  medicine  and  rehabilitation,  preventive  medicine  and  public  health,  radiology  (incudngd^^^^^^^^ 

^  ■  Includes  ailer'4    card'ovaK^^  dfsea  e    derrliatofogy,  gastroenterology    and    pulmonary       and  therapeutic  radiology),  and  specialities  "Ot  recognized  by  the  American  Medical  Association 

diseases.  .  sf,  »  ■»  :  includes  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  outlying  areas, 

'Includes  anesthesiology,  colon  and   rectal   surgery,    neurological  surgery,    ophthalmology.  „  ^      ^  Robacl<  G  A    Distribution  ot  Physicians,  Hospitals  and  Hospital  Beds 

'fidMrtsochild'^rchiaT^'  "'"'''  ""^''^'  ""'"'"'  '"'^'"'  ""^  "'"'"^^  in  the  united  States  1969  Chicago!  American  Medical  Association,  1970. 
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It  has  been  reported  that  in  1931  three 
out  of  every  four  doctors  in  the  country 
were  general  practitioners.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  proportion  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  has  declined  to  a  point 
where  there  were  in  1967  only  one-third 
of  the  doctors  engaged  in  this  family 
practice  of  medicine.  The  following  table 
indicates  that  according  to  the  study  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  the 
proportion  of  physicians  in  general  prac- 
tice in  1969  had  almost  reversed  Itself 
from  the  situation  which  existed  in  the 
1930's.  We  find  that  as  of  December  31. 
1969.  only  some  66,000  out  of  273,500  were 
actively  engaged  in  general  practice.  See 
table  No.  2.  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
point  because  it  is  the  general  practi- 
tioner who  Is  needed  in  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country. 

A  Library  of  Congress  study  made  in 
August  of  last  year  was  titled.  "The 
Physician  Shortage  in  Rural  America." 
According  to  this  study  the  number  of 
physicians  relative  to  population  in  rural 
areas  has  diminished  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Add  to  this  the  consideration  that 
a  high  proportion  of  physicians  in  rural 
practice  are  over  50  years  of  age.  When 
these  relatively  old  general  practitioners 
die  or  retire  it  is  dlflBcult  to  replace  them 
with  younger  physicians  going  into  the 
practice  of  family  medicine. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  empha- 
sizes another  point  which  complicates 
this  disproportionate  shortage  of  physi- 
cians in  the  rural  areas  of  our  country. 
The  report  states  at  one  point : 

Evidence  also  suggests  that  a  higher  in- 
cidence of  chronic  health  conditions  exists 
In  rural  areas. 

The  point  is  also  made  that  accident 
rates  for  rural  residents  are  higher  than 
those  for  urban  residents.  The  report  re- 
fers to  a  finding  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty  that  rural  farm  residents  have 
the  highest  rate  of  injuries  caused  by 
work-related  accidents  and  that  acci- 
dent death  rates  are  higher  among  rural 
than  among  urban  people.  It  was  the 
Commission's  finding  that  in  1963  rural 
residents  accounted  for  three  out  of  five 
deaths  caused  by  accidents. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  our 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare held  extensive  hearings  on  proposals 
to  Increase  the  number  of  doctors  going 
into  the  practice  of  family  medicine. 
Without  exception  testimony  was  ofifered 
during  the  course  of  these  hearings  point- 
ing up  the  need  for  more  general  prac- 
titioners in  rural  communities.  Now  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  we  will  be 
considering  proposals  for  extension  of 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  which  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Again  we 
will  be  concerned  with  programs  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  family  prac- 
tice and  the  carrying  on  of  programs  to 
encourage  young  doctors  to  locate  in 
areas  of  greatest  need.  In  this  connection 
I  might  point  out  that  under  present  law 
medical  students  receiving  health  pro- 
fessions student  loans  in  medical  school 
may  take  advantage  of  the  loan  cancel- 
lation provisions  of  the  act.  According  to 
this  forgiveness  feature  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram, if  the  doctor  practices  in  a  certified 
physician  shortage  area,  50  percent  of 


his  student  loan  Is  canceled  for  the  first 
year  of  practice  and  may  be  canceled  at 
a  rate  of  10  percent  for  each  year  of 
practice  thereafter.  If  the  .-hortage  area 
has  been  designated  a  rural  low-income 
area,  the  total  unpaid  balance  may  be 
canceled  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  per 
year  of  practice. 

I  have  empha:;ized  our  concern  in  the.->e 
matters  to  point  up  liow  procedures  ot 
the  Selective  Service  under  the  present 
special  call  have  the  effect  of  luunmu 
counter  to  everything  we  are  attempting 
to  do  here  in  the  Congre-s  to  alleviate 
the  physician  shortage   in  rural  com- 
munities. President  Nixon  himself  in  hii 
health  message  to  the  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  pointed  out  that  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  rural  a'-eas  or  In  urban 
poverty  neighborhoods  often  have  spe- 
cial difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  medi- 
cal care.  The  President  stated  that  there 
is  an  average  of  one  doctor  for  every 
630  persons  in  our  country  todav,  but  in 
over  one-third  of  our  counties  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  per  capita  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  ratio.  It  was  the  Pre  ident's 
recommendation    that    we    should    find 
ways  of  compensating  and  even  reward- 
ing  doctors   and   nur.-^es   who  move   to 
scarcity  areas.  At  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks I  include  correspondence  1  have 
received  from  concerned  individual?  in 
the  communities  of  Waseca.  Fairmont. 
and  Prior  Lake,  who  are  confronted  with 
the  loss  of  physician  services,  because  of 
this  latest  ph.vsicians  draft.  After  lengthy 
di.scussions  with  various  officials  repre- 
.'^enting  the  Minnesota  Medical  Advisorv 
Committee,  the  Minnesota  State  Seler- 
tive  Service  office,  the  National  Selective 
Service  office,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,     the     National     Security 
Council,  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee,  and  the   White   House  itself.   I 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  has  the  authoritv  to  exerci'^e 
discretion  in  the  draftmg  of  these  younc; 
doctors.  In  accordance  with  this  as'^ur- 
ance,  I  have  been  told  that  the  necessary 
directives  will  be  .sent  by  Dr.  Tarr  to  the 
various  State  directors.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size at  this  point  that  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Senices  that  this  in  fact  will  be 
done  and  that  the  noeds  of  the;e  ad- 
versely   affected    communities    will    be 
given  proper  recognition  and  that  it  is 
not   necessary    or   proper   that   I   offer 
amending  language  at  this  point. 
I  include  the  following: 

P.MUMONT     COMMTTNITT     HOSPrTAL, 

Fairmont,  Minn..  March  22,  1971. 
Hon.  Anchib  Nklsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelsen:  It  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  that  Dr.  Stephen  Undahl  has 
received  his  draft  notice.  Dr.  Llndahl  is  just 
finishing  his  internship  In  a  hospital  at 
Fresno,  California.  We  had  been  able  to  get 
Dr.  Llndahl  to  consent  to  come  to  our  com- 
munity as  a  physician  upon  completion  of 
his  Internship. 

With  the  acute  shortage  of  physician*  we 
are  experiencing,  as  Indeed  most  rural  areu 
are  experiencing,  any  assistance  we  can  get  to 
keep  Dr.  Llndahl  In  our  community  would 
certainly  be  appreciated,  not  only  by  our 
medical  staff,  but  by  the  people  In  the  entire 
area. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  A.  Dohestt. 

Administrator. 


Fairmont,  MInn., 

3farc?i  19.  1971. 
Representative  Anckex  NrLSEN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Nelsen  :  Recently  the 
Selective  Service  System,  especially  for  the 
drafting  of  doctors,  has  taken  away  the  right 
"f  each  Individual  state  to  determine  the 
ollglhlllty  of  Its  doctors  for  the  draft. 

F^ilrmont,  a  community  In  southern  Min- 
nesota which  services  approximately  30,000 
patients  medically,  is  sorely  In  need  of  new 
physlclan.s.  Sever.il  physicians  have  either 
left  the  area  or  have  died  within  the  paat 
four  years.  In  addition,  at  least  Ave  of  the 
pre.sent  physicians  are  In  their  late  eOs  or 
70s  and  are  either  retired  or  soon  will  be 
retiring. 

A  University  of  Minnesota  graduate,'^  Dr. 
Stephen  Llndahl.  who  Is  currently  serving 
his  Internship  In  Fresno,  California,  has 
apreed  to  return  to  Fairmont  for  the  prac- 
tloe  of  medicine.  Because  of  his  age  and  his 
near  completion  of  his  Internship,  he  la 
subject  to  the  draft  which  would  remove 
him  from  an  area  In  Minnesota  that  sorely 
needs  his  services. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  consider  this 
proMem  which  not  only  involves  our  area 
but  most  of  rural  Minnesota  as  you  well 
know.  If  possible  use  your  Influence  to  help 
Dr.  Llndahl  start  his  practice  In  the  Fair- 
mont area. 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Selective  Service.  August 
H.  Groeschel.  M.D.  has  his  office  at  1724  P 
.St.   N.W  .    Washington.   D.C.   20.535. 

All    thp    citizens   In   this   area   are   keenly 
aware  of  the  shortage  of  medical  personnel 
and  would  appreciate  any  help  that  you  can 
clve  them  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  Zemke,  M.D. 

P.S.  Dr.  Llndahl  notified  me  last  evening 
that  he  has  received  his  draft  notice. 

Paismont  Chamber 

OP  Commerce,  Inc.. 
Fairmont.  Minn..  March  22.  1971. 
Cnneressman  ANciirn  Nelson, 
House  of  Repres'-ntatives. 
Wa.fhington,  D.C. 

DE\n  Congressman  Nelson:  Recently  the 
Selective  Service  System  has  taken  away  the 
rieht  of  Individual  states  to  determine  the 
e'lglblUty  of  Its  doctors  for  the  draft.  This 
m<^ans  that  many  young  doctors  (under  35 1 
will  be  eligible  for  the  draft  irregardless  of 
their  critical  position  In  their  community.  In 
the  past,  .states  have  determined  which  young 
dimeters  were  eligible  based  on  the  needs  of 
various  communities.  Consequently,  most  of 
the  draftees  have  come  from  areas  that  had 
larger  complements  of  medical  personnel 

Fairmont,  like  other  rural  communities,  Is 
engrossed  in  a  serious  strv.pele  to  attract 
young  medical  people.  Presently  Ave  of  our 
physicians  are  In  their  late  60s  or  70s  and 
are  either  semi -retired  or  soon  will  be  retir- 
ing. Two  yoxing  physicians  have  recently 
nt^reed  to  come  to  Fairmont,  but  because  of 
their  ages,  they  are  subject  to  the  draft.  This 
action  would  remove  them  from  an  area 
I.'.  Minnesota  sorely  In  need  of  their  services. 

We  turn  to  you.  as  our  elected  statesman, 
to  use  your  Influence  In  helping  us  solve  this 
critical  situation. 

Thanking  you  for  your  anticipated  coop- 
eration In  this  matter,  I  remain 
Respectfully  yours. 

Watne  J.  Unze. 
Manager.  Fairmont 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

PAiRiiONT,  Minn..  March  19.  1971. 
Representative  Ancher  Nelson. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Ancher:  I  am  writing  you  concerning 
a  medical  problem  we  have  here  In  Fairmont. 
As  you  probably  know  our  medical  situation 
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has  been  going  down  hill  for  some  period  of 
lime  due  to  Illness.  Of  the  fourteen  family 
physicians  In  Martin  County,  five  are  over 
90  and  two  are  over  70.  You  also  probably 
know  that  Dr.  J.  R.  Nlckerson  left  Fairmont 
to  pracilce  elsewhere  a  couple  of  years  age 
and  both  Dr.  Williamson  and  myself  have 
;  ad  coronarles  Inside  the  last  year.  We  are 
now  m  a  position  to  get  a  new  physician  biit 
the  young  man  has  been  told  that  he  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  draft.  I  would  appreciate  any- 
thing you  can  do  In  his  behalf  for  we  des- 
perately need   help   here   In  Fairmont. 

Whether  (  r  not  he  comes  has  little  to  to 
with  me  for  my  practice  Is  limited  to  Urology 
but  the  fellows  In  family  practice  certainly 
need  asi'stat'.ce.  His  name  Is  Steven  Llndahl. 
He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  now  Iti  his  Internship  in  Fresno, 
Cs'.lf. 

with  the  governments  requests  that  group 
practices  be  set  up,  the  majority  of  the 
physicians  in  Fairmont  have  Joined  together 
a:id  are  building  a  new  professional  building 
in  which  to  practice  and  this  young  man  had 
been  signed  to  a  contract.  It  Is  now  doubt- 
ful whether  he  will  be  able  to  come.  It  seems 
doubly  unfair  to  us  here  for  we  keep  hear- 
ing ail  this  talk  of  the  shortage  of  family 
practitioners,  particularly  In  the  rural  areas, 
and  now  when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain one.  It  appears  that  he  Is  going  to  be 
tiken  from  us. 

I  have  also  learned  that  of  the  35  draftees 
chosen  from  our  state.  28  of  them  had  al- 
ready agreed  to  go  Into  family  practice.  This 
also  seems  donbly  unfair.  Anything  that  you 
can  do  to  help  us  would  certainly  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely. 

William  M.  Feigal,  MD. 


March  17,  1971. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen. 
Wishington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  I  know  that 
you  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  rural 
communities  are  experiencing  In  maintain- 
ing adequate  medical  services.  The  shortage 
of  medical  doctors  who  are  wUUng  to  locate 
outside  of  the  metropolitan  area  has  created 
serious  problems  for  all  of  out-state  Minne- 
sota. I  am  certain  that  virtually  every  com- 
munity In  the  Second  Congressional  District 
has  a  problem  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
in  this  area. 

A  particular  situation  has  arisen  in  Prior 
Lake,  Scott  County,  that  I  feel  Is  deserving 
of  your  attejitlon.  The  area  is  presently 
served  by  only  one  doctor.  Dr.  Olaf  Lukk  of 
Prior  Lake.  The  population  growth  In  the 
area  has  far  exceeded  the  ability  of  Dr.  Lukk 
'0  adequately  care  for  the  residents  In  that 
community. 

I  am  Informed  that  Dr.  Lukk  was  success- 
ful In  obtaining  a  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Olllla  who 
Is  completing  his  Internship  at  the  Henne- 
pin County  General  Hospital  In  Minneap- 
olis to  agree  to  join  Dr.  Lukk  in  practice  in 
Prior  Lake  Dr.  Olllla  has  made  arrangements 
for  living  facilities  In  the  Prior  Lake  area 
and  Is  planning  to  move  to  Prior  Lake  within 
a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

"Unfortunately.  Dr.  Olllla  has  now  discov- 
ered that  he  Is  number  15  of  35  doctors  sched- 
uled to  be  called  into  military  duty  by  the 
Selective  Service  headquarters  In  St.  Paul. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  presents  a  situa- 
tion where  the  senloee  of  Dr.  Olllla  could 
best  be  utilized  by  his  being  permitted  to 
undertake  practice  In  Prior  Lake  rather  than 
being  called  Into  the  military. 

I  would  hope  that  you  have  an  opportu- 
Mty  to  make  some  Independent  Inquiries  to 
confirm  this  situation  and  If  you  feel  as  I 
00.  perhaps  you  could  undertake  to  persuade 
we  Selective  Senlce  headquarters,  that  in 
tmg  particular  instance  they  would  do  weU 
w  grant  a  deferment  to  Dr.  Olllla. 


In    any    event,    I   would   appreciate   your 
looking  Into  the  matter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Donald  D.  Alsop, 
District  Chairman. 

March  17,  1971. 
Re:  Medical  draft  Impact  on  Waseca,  Minne- 
sota. 
Hon   ANCHca  Nelsen. 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  We  address 
ourselves  t»  you,  our  elected  Representative 
to  our  federal  goverrunent.  In  plea  for  help  In 
preventing  a  medical  vacuum  of  disaster  pro- 
portions from  occurring  In  this  community 
and  iirea 

The  enclosed  letters  explain.  In  detail,  the 
social  and  moral  Impact  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  loss  of  these  doctors. 

Many  words  are  uttered,  much  time  Is 
spent  and  millions  of  dollars  Inverted  In 
searching  for  solutions  to  the  paucity  of 
medical  practitioners  In  smaller  communi- 
ties and  rural  areas.  Waseca  has,  through 
the  efforts  of  Its  own  people,  gradually 
worked  toward  a  solution.  The  proposed  draft 
of  Doctors  Gerdlng  and  Hergott  would  com- 
pletely destroy  this  effort.  A  result  would  be 
accomplished  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  re- 
sult our  government  Is  striving  to  attain. 

The  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  "Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,"  would  be  desecrated  and  this  basic 
premise  upon  which  this  nation  exists  would 
become  meaningless. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
R.  P.  Madel.  Jr.. 
Lake  Shore  Inn  Nursing  Home,  Waseca. 
Lawrence  T.  Gallagher. 

Attorney  at  Law. 


General  Poods  CoRPoa\TioN, 

Waseca,  Minn.,  March  17,  1971. 
Congreeaman  Ancher  Nelsen. 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  I  am  writing 
to  ask  you  to  do  everything  possible  to  ob- 
tain deferments  for  Dr.  Patrick  Hergott  and 
Dr.  James  Gerdlng  who  are  scheduled  to  be 
drafted  on  approximately  July  1.  1971.  Dr. 
Hergott  Is  one  of  the  two  medical  doctors 
In  this  community  of  over  6,700  people,  and 
Dr.  Gerdlng  Is  scheduled  to  move  here  and 
begin  to  practice  this  summer. 

Our  firm  employs  over  400  people  year- 
round  with  a  summertime  Increase  of  550  to 
600  additional  workers.  One  third  of  our  em- 
ployees work  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  shift.  With 
only  two  doctors  we  have  many  problems 
operating  safely  as  we  actually  need  five  or 
six  dcx;tors.  Some  of  the  speciflc  difficulties 
we  presently  encounter  are: 

We  are  unable  to  give  employees  pre-em- 
ployment physicals  to  determine  If  they  are 
physically  able  to  work  In  oiu-  plant. 

We  are  unable  to  give  our  present  em- 
ployees physicals.  Over  half  of  our  employees 
are  over  age  45  and  should  receive  annual 
physicals.  At  present  we  are  fortunate  If  we 
can  schedule  these  employees  for  physicals 
every  three  years. 

We  have  difficulty  In  obtaining  a  doctor  to 
treat  minor  Injuries.  Our  plant  nurses 
normally  send  employees  to  the  doctor  to 
treat  questionable  minor  Injuries  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  more  serious  and  to  In- 
sure that  proper  medical  precautions  are 
taken.  At  present,  an  employee  may  have  to 
wait  a  day  to  see  a  doctor  for  minor  injuries. 
Sometimes  this  delay  results  In  their  missing 
work  and  the  needless  aggravation  of 
Injuries. 

Our  night  shift  operation  sometimes  re- 
sults in  Injuries  that  require  one  of  our  two 
doctors  to  be  up  much  of  the  night.  This  In 
turn  causes  problems  for  the  doctors'  already 
crowded  schedule  for  the  next  dav. 


We  feel  a  need  to  have  at  lea«t  one  local 
doctor  visit  our  plant  two  or  more  times  a 
month  so  as  to  be  familiar  with  the  work 
that  Is  available  for  Injured  or  handicapped 
people  The  doctor  would  also  be  able  to 
;^dvlse  us  on  work  situations  that  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  avoid  future  injuries.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  have  a  doctor  visit  our 
plant  for  almost  a  year  now. 

As  you  can  see  we  need  more  doctors  here 
and  to  consider  taking  away  one  of  our  pres- 
ent doctors  or  one  that  we  hope  to  have 
would  be  a  tremendous  hardship.  This  would 
be  a  hardship  both  for  our  plant's  operations 
and  for  the  employees  who  work  here. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Respectfully. 

D.  W.  Armstkong, 
Personnel  Manager. 

Waseca  Chamber  or  Commerce, 

Waseca,  Minn.,  March  17, 1971. 
Hon.  .Ancher  Nelsen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ancher  :  Our  city  of  Waseca  Is  facing 
a  problem  which  Is  causing  us  a  g^eat  deal  of 
concern  and  with  which  X  sincerely  hope  you 
can  give  us  some  help. 

For  sometime  Waseca  has  had  a  problem 
In  obtaining  Doctors  and  for  an  Inducement 
to  get  doctors  to  come  here  the  community 
rallied  together  and  built  a  clinic.  To  show 
you  the  Interest  of  the  community  and  its 
concern  $150,000.00  was  subscribed  within 
a  period  of  less  than  one  week.  We  now  have 
two  doctors,  one  of  which  has  been  here 
for  several  years  and  the  other.  Dr.  Patrick 
Hergott  came  about  six  months  ago.  We  are 
now  In  the  position  where  we  are  able  to 
get  more  doctors  and  another  Dr.  James 
Gerdlng  Is  supposed  to  come  here  sometime 
this  summer.  We  have  now  been  advised 
that  both  Dr.  Hergott  and  Dr.  Gerdlng  are 
subject  to  the  draft  which  will  leave  our 
city  of  nearly  7.000  population  with  only 
one  doctor. 

To  add  to  our  problem  Waseca  is  getting  a 
new  Technical  College  which  intends  to  con- 
tract with  the  Clinic  for  medical  services  for 
their  students.  We  also  have  In  Waseca  ap- 
proximately 1600  Senior  Citizens  66  years 
and  over.  Many  of  these  have  no  mode  of 
transportation  and  are  dependent  on  our 
local  doctors  to  take  care  of  their  medical 
needs.  I  can  enumerate  several  factors  to 
show  the  predicament  in  which  we  will  find 
ourselves  without  sufficient  doctors  and  I'm 
sure  I  do  not  need  to  spell  this  out  for  you. 

I'm  sure  you  recognize  our  situation  and 
I  know  I  and  the  entire  Waseca  community 
would  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  us 
to  retain  Dr.  Hergott  and  Dr.  Gerdlng.  It 
might  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that 
the  Minnesota  Medical  Association  has  rec- 
ommended deferrment  for  both  Dr.  Hergott 
and  Dr.  Gerdlng,  which  proves  they  are 
aware  of  our  plight  and  need.  I  sincerely 
hope  you  can  find  some  way  to  help  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALr  Larson, 

Manager. 

Waseca  Public  Schools, 
Waseca,  Minn.,  March  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen. 
U.S.   Representative, 
House   Office  Building, 
Washington   D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Nelsen:  You  have  been  in- 
formed by  telephone  of  the  concern  of  the 
Waseca  Cc«nmunlty  as  it  ponders  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  medical  service  due  to 
the  poBslblllty  of  two  doctors  being  selected 
for  military  service.  These  two  doctors  are  Dr. 
James  Gerdlng  and  Dr.  Patrick  P.  Hergott. 

As  Superintendent  of  Schools  In  Waseca.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
at  least  2600  students  being  left  without 
proper  medical  care.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
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employees  will  make  our  situation  acute.  The 
removal  of  these  two  doctors  will  Indeed  cre- 
ate a  crisis  In  our  community 

You  are  aware  of  the  sltua'lon.  I  am  Fure. 
that  we  are  not  pleading  for  these  two  men 
as  Individuals.  They  are  willing  to  serve  As 
an  active  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer.  I  fully 
realize  the  need  and  obligation  to  serve  one's 
country,  but  I  believe  the  request  for  defer- 
ment at  this  time  has  top  priority  because  of 
the  great  need  in  this  community  for  medi- 
cal care  and  its  struggle  to  get  doctors. 

I  am  writing  to  Senator  Humphrev  and 
Senator  Mondale  on  this  matter  and  any 
united  assistance  to  help  us  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Most  Sincerely, 

Phillip  C.  Stoltenberc. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

March    17.    1971. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen. 
House   Office   Building. 
Washington   D.C. 

Dear  Ancher:  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  two  of  our  three  doctors  are 
being  drafted  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
Dr.  Patrick  F.  Hergott  and  Dr.  James  Gerding. 

The  people  of  this  community  are  patriotic 
and  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  However.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Armed  Forces  could  supply  their  need  for 
doctors  without  leaving  a  conununity  the 
size  of  Waseca  with  7,000  population  and  the 
surrounding  rural  area  badly  in  need  of 
medical  help  with  only  one  doctor.  It  could 
well  be  that  we  would  be  left  without  any 
doctor  since  our  remaining  daotor.  Steve 
Nermann,  would  probably  And  the  burden 
so  unbearable  that  he  might  also  decide  to 
give  up  his  practice,  leaving  this  community 
without  any  medical  service  whatsoever. 

Our  community  has  been  In  a  precarious 
position  regarding  our  medical  needs.  Our 
situation  t>ecame  so  critical  about  three  years 
ago  that  a  group  of  interested  citizens  formed 
a  corporation  and  sold  stock  to  build  a  clinic 
so  that  we  might  be  able  to  Interest  doctors 
to  move  to  our  community.  It  has  been  only 
within  the  past  year  that  we  have  made  any 
definite  progress  towards  relieving  this  criti- 
cal situation.  We  now  find  that  we  are 
plunged  back  Into  the  same  critical  condi- 
tion that  we  were  in  three  years  ago. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  you  to  Intercede  on 
behalf  of  this  community  with  the  Selective 
Service  so  that  they  may  grant  to  these 
young  doctors  who  are  now  practicing  In  our 
community.  Dr.  James  Gerding  and  Dr.  Pat- 
rick P.  Hergott  hardship  deferments  which 
will  relieve  these  young  men  from  their  ob- 
ligation to  the  Armed  Forces  so  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  continue  their  serv- 
ices to  this  community  where  they  are  so 
badly  needed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  A.  Swanson, 

Mayoi 


First  National  Bank, 
Waseca,  Minn..  March  17.  1971. 
Congressman  Anther  Nelson, 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Re:  Dr    James  Gerding.  Dr    Patrick  Hergott, 
Waseca,  Minn. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelson  :  I  was  shocked 
to  hear  that  Dr.  Hergott,  who  is  now  prac- 
ticing In  Waseca,  and  Dr  Gerding  who  is 
scheduled  to  open  practice  In  July,  have  both 
been  called  up  for  the  draft. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed,  as  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Hoepltal  Board,  Inasmuch 
as  plans  for  our  hospital  building  program 
are  near  completion  and  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  this  program  ts  based  almost  entirely 
on  the  premise  that  both  of  these  doctors 
would  be  actively  In  practice  this  fall. 

Tlirough  considerable  effort  on  the  i>art  of 
Dr.  Normann  and  the  City  Council,  together 
with  the  Hospital  Advisory  Board,  we  have 


been  able  to  bring  the  standards  of  the  hos- 
pital to  a  point  where  they  would  qualify  for 
iiccrertitatlon  and  therefore  meet  the  stand- 
irds  for  medicare  payments 

I  cannot  emphasize  enoiiph  the  damaee  to 
thi.s  program  which  would  be  incvirred  If 
these  drotors  were  drafted  at  this  time.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  the  restilt  would  be 
complete  .-ibanrlonment  of  our  building  pro- 
trram  It  is  my  understanding  the  Minnesota 
Medical  Association  has  recommended  defer- 
ment for  both  doctors  and  apparently  there 
are  many  other  areas  In  the  state  that  have 
more  doctors  per  capita  than  Waseca.  The  en- 
tire community  has  extended  itself  remark- 
ably well  to  ofTer  clinic  facilities  and  the 
promise  of  a  hospital  addition  in  order  to  In- 
fluence their  location  In  Waseca. 

Any  assistance  you  could  give  us  to  help  In 
the  deferment  of  these  two  doctors  would  be 
greatly  appreciated 

Thanking  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion. I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  P.  Sankovitz, 

Preaiden  t. 

Waseca  Clinic, 
Waseca.  Minn.,  March  17,  1971. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
U.S  Covoress^  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  I  have  been 
wiMi  the  Wa.seca  Clinic  now  for  seventeen 
months  during  this  time  there  were  many 
times  when  I  have  wished  there  was  some 
way  I  could  be  of  some  help  to  the  Doctor 
when  the  waiting  room  Is  filled  and  the  Doc- 
tors  ire  double  and  triple  booked. 

Most  of  my  time  while  with  the  Waseca 
Clinic  has  been  trying  to  recruit  Doctors,  I 
have  found  Doctors  want  to  Join  eroups  of 
at  least  three  to  five  men.  I  can't  really 
blame  them  If  you  want  to  spend  anv  time 
with  vour  family  you  can't  be  on  call  every 
other  day  and  every  weekend. 

Plnallv  Dr  Gerding  agreed  to  come  here 
over  a  ye:ir  ago  and  mainly  due  to  that  fact 
Dr.  Hert^ott  agreocl  to  come  here  last  August 
Prst  There  isn't  anv  doubt  In  mv  mind  that 
due  to  Dr.  James  Gerding  and  Dr.  Pat  Her- 
eott  being  here  was  the  main  reason  Dr. 
J.imes  Dev  and  Dr  Mark  Gray  are  coming 
here.  Dr.  Dey  and  Dr.  Hergott  are  the  closest 
of  friends  as  well  as  Dr.  Gerding  and  Dr. 
Gray.  We  wouldn't  feel  right  to  hold  Drs. 
Dev  and  Gray  to  their  contracts  If  Drs.  Her- 
gott and  Gerding  weren't  with  us  this  July. 

Tht.s  of  course  would  leave  Waseca  a  city 
of  6800  jjeople  with  only  one  Doctor.  It  could 
eventuaMy  lead  to  complete  shutdown  of 
Waseca's  Health  facilities. 

It  has  been  quite  a  shock  to  find  SC^t,  of 
the  Doctors  recruited  for  Waseca  are  to  be 
drafted.  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  there  is 
something  that  can  be  done  to  help  vis  out  of 
what  could  turn  Into  a  medical  disaster  for 
this  community. 
Sincerely, 

Mel  Dietz. 

TTniversitt  of  Minnesota. 
Wa^'cca.  Minn..  March  17.  1971. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 

Repre<!cntative,  State  of  Minnesota,  Rep- 
resentative Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C 

Dear  Representative  Nelsen:  We  were 
.shocked  to  learn  that  Dr.  Patrick  Hergott, 
M.D.,  now  practicing  medicine  at  Waseca, 
ai-.d  Dr.  James  Gerding,  M.D.,  who  Is  sched- 
uled to  come  to  Waseca  to  practice  medicine. 
niiv   be   drafted   into   the   Army. 

This  community  has  been  deficient  In 
medical  doctors  (one  to  three)  and  has  been 
working  hard  to  improve  the  situation.  The 
community  built  a  clinic  and  has  made  other 
moves  to  bring  doctors  to  Waseca, 

The  city  of  Waseca  has  about  7,000  people 
in  it  and  also  serves  an  agricultural  area 
around  the  city.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
Southern  School  of  Agriculture  and  a  Tech- 


nical   College    for    Agriculture    located    at 
Waseca, 

The  school  program  has  peaked  at  300 
t,tudents  and  the  college  program  is  just 
getting  started.  We  expect  200  students  thU 
fall  in  the  college  program  and  expect  the 
program  to  move  upward  to  from  800  to  1,000 
students.  We  have  dormitory  space  for  312 
students  and  this  increases  the  need  for 
medical  services. 

We  need  doctors  for  emergency  purposes  as 
well  as  for  routine  care  and  physicals.  At 
present,  with  the  limited  number  of  doctors, 
it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  get  student 
medical  service  at  Waseca. 

We  talk  about  the  need  for  doctors  in  rural 
areas,  it's  true.  Now  that  we  have  attracted 
.several  doctors,  we  need  to  keep  them.  Any 
help  you  can  give  would  be  appreciated. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  C.  Frederick, 

Provost. 

Waseca  Clinic. 
Waseca,  Minn.,  March  17. 1971. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nel.sen. 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen:  I  am  writing 
to  you  at  this  time  to  give  you  a  little  back- 
ground and  hl.story  as  to  the  medical  situa- 
tion herein  our  c;tv  of  Waseca.  In  the  past 
it  has  always  seemed  we  have  been  short  of 
help  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
In  Waseca  preferred  solo  practices  rather 
than  group  practices.  However,  as  time  went 
along  the  older  men  dropped  out  or  died, 
and  on  August  1.  1968  I  found  myself  the 
lone  practitioner  of  medicine  in  Waseca. 

The  situation  was  ."^crlous  and  a  grotip  of 
local  businessmen  and  professional  men  in 
Wa  eca  and  myself  met  and  decided  the  only 
way  we  could  go  would  be  to  establish  a 
CUnic  building,  preferably  next  to  the  Hos- 
pital, and  embark  on  a  strenuous  recruiting 
propram  If  medicine  were  to  continue  in  the 
city  of  Waseca.  Luckily,  at  this  time  a  young 
Spanish  trained  surgeon  who  had  previously 
been  practicing  in  Wells.  Minnesota  heard  of 
our  plight,  came  to  look  over  our  situation 
and  decided  to  move  to  Waseca.  A  short  time 
later  hi-  brother  who  had  been  practicing 
for  a  few  months  in  North  Dakota  decided 
that  he  would  also  like  to  come  to  Waseca  and 
practice  with  his  brother.  As  a  result  of  their 
coming.  I  closed  my  one  man  office  and  leased 
a  larger  office  space  and  attempted  to  orient 
and  work  with  these  two  men.  Much  to  our 
dismay  this  situation  gradually  becnme  un- 
bearable due  to  their  inability  to  communi- 
cate with  people,  their  lack  of  dedication  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  an  inferior 
traininr. 

In  the  early  part  of  1969  we  contacted  a 
young  medical  student,  James  Gerding,  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  who  had  made 
known  a  desire  to  practice  as  a  general  prac- 
titioner in  Waseca  at  the  completion  of  his 
internship.  He  agreed  to  help  us  In  our  re- 
cruiting problem  and  as  a  result  we  were 
able  to  recruit  another  Doctor.  Dr.  Patrick 
P.  Hergott.  to  our  Clinic  who  began  working 
for  us  the  latter  part  of  July  1970.  Following 
Dr  Hergott's  admission  to  our  Clinic,  which 
incidentally,  became  a  reality  in  the  form  of 
a  modern  spacious  and  up-to-date  medical 
Clinic  attached  to  our  local  Hospital  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1969.  Dr  Hergott's  practice  grew  Im- 
mediately and  through  his  efforts  we  were 
able  to  recruit  another  Doctor  to  start  work 
July  1971  after  his  Internship  and  now  with 
four  men  .•;o<'n  to  be  active  as  a  medical  group 
we  were  successful  In  recruiting  a  fifth  man 
also  finishing  his  internship  and  ready  to 
start  on  July.  1971. 

Thing.-  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  with 
the  boys  from  Spain  and  they  left  the  Clinic 
November  1.  1970  to  return  to  Spain.  Since 
that  time  Dr.  Hergott  and  myself  have  en- 
deavored to  do  our  best  to  cover  the  medical 
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practice  in  the  city  of  Waseca.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  slightly  over  7000  and  the  additional 
rural  community  Immediately  surrounding 
Waseca  this  has  been  a  hard  task.  It  Is  phys- 
ically impossible  for  two  men  to  adequately 
cover  the  population  of  this  size.  We  have  In 
addition  much  industry  in  our  city,  there  are 
three  schools,  one  of  which  is  to  become  a  Jr. 
College  in  the  fall  cf  this  year. 

To  me  it  is  frightening,  frustrating,  and 
with  a  tinge  of  bltterne-s  that  I  look  forward 
to  nvre  years  of  insufficieu'  help  and  as  a 
result  inadequate  coverage,  medically,  of  our 
fair  City  This,  in  contrast,  to  the  operation 
including  five  active,  dedicated  and  well- 
trained  medical  men. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  something  might  be 
dune  to  permit  us  to  do  an  adequate  Job  with 
the  four  men  for  whom  we  have  worked  so 
hard  to  obtain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  T.  Normann,  M.D, 


E.  F.  Johnson  Co., 
Waseca,  Minn..  March  17.  1971. 
Hon.  Anchfr  Nhlsin, 
Rayburn  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Anihkr:  I  am  deeply  concerned  to 
learn  of  the  possibility  of  the  Induction  of 
Drs.  Jamei  Gerding  and  Patrick  Hergott  into 
the  U.S.  .^rmy  this  summer.  As  the  largest 
employer  !r.  the  cjrnmunity  of  Waseca,  we 
recognize  the  vital  importance  of  adequate 
profefrsional  medical  facilities  and  practi- 
tioners to  support  the  emergency  needs  and 
the  sustaiiiint;  family  requirements  of  our 
employee  f.^rce.  Without  such  support  we 
cannot  have  a  successful  industrial  opera- 
tion m  this  community.  Through  t!-.e  initia- 
tive and  dedication  of  a  group  of  the  com- 
munity leadership  a  very  dangerous  siiort- 
age  of  medical  capability  has  been  recitlfled 
by  marshalling  the  local  resources  to  build 
a  clinic  and  recruit  a  competent  staff.  Drs. 
Gerding  and  Hergott  are  essential  elements 
to  this  facility  and  to  have  these  two  critical 
people  removed  at  this  time  will  threaten  Its 
dissjlutiou.  We  recognize  the  critical  needs 
and  difficulty  experienced  by  the  US  Army 
in  acqtiiring  adequate  medical  staff,  but  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  national  interest 
is  better  served  at  tiiis  point  by  giving  special 
recogiatlou  to  the  needs  of  rural  .'America. 
Anythlns:  you  can  do  to  eain  favorable  cnn- 
sideratlon  for  the  deferr.tl  of  the  induction 
of  Drs.  Gerding  and  Hergott  will  be  greatly 
appreciated 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ri(  HARD  E  Horner, 

President. 


Brown  Printing  Co..  Inc., 
Waseca.  Minn..  Ma'-ch  17. 1971. 
Hon.  A.nchfr  Nel^-en. 
V.S.  House  of  Rei  rcsciitatircs, 
Wa.':hington,  DC. 

Dr.AR  Representative  Nel;-en  :  We  have  just 
learned  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Patrick  F.  Her- 
BOtt  avd  Dr  James  Gerdi-'g  are  to  t:e  drafted 
into  the  military  service  even  though  Ixith 
men  have  been  rec  ommeiided  for  deferment 
by  the  Minnesota  Medical  Assjciation.  In 
spite  of  any  jjresent  laws  or  regulations  which 
nullify  deferments.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  ex- 
tremely u:iiu;n  to  take  these  men  out  of  our 
cnmniunlty  where  \vc  have  had  a  critical 
doctor  shortafe  for  s'-.-me  time.  We  are  a 
highly  industrialized  community  for  a  city 
3f  seve:;  thousand  people.  Our  company  em- 
ploys over  five  hundred  fifty  men  and  women 
and  we  shudder  to  think  of  the  impact  of  los- 
ing the  services  cf  the^e  two  doctors.  I  know 
that  the  several  other  Industries  in  our  town. 
as  well  a-  all  other  residents,  fee!  juU  as  up- 
set a?  we  are. 

We  realize  what  demands  are  made  on  your 
time  Representative  Nelson,  but  we  "feel 
moved  to  ask  you  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  assist  us  in  getting  a  reversal  In  the  de- 


cision to  draft  these  men  whose  loss  we  feel 
unable  to  bear.  Thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  whatever  you  can  do  to  help  the  Waseca 
Commvnilty. 

Sincerely. 

Everett  C.  King. 
Director .  Personnel  and  Puhlic  Affairs 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin <  Mr.  Steiger  > . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
what  is  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of 
legislation  and  an  exceedingly  well  done 
report.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman,  to 
the  staff,  and  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  having  undertaken  full  and  open 
hearings  and  for  having  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  bill  which,  by  and 
large,  I  think  deserves  the  applause  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

I  specifically  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  material  to  be  found  on 
pages  27,  28,  and  29  of  the  report  which 
provides  the  justification  for  the  pay 
package  contained  in  the  bill. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  admit  that  there  are  two  things 
with  which  I  disagree.  One  is  the  length 
of  the  extension.  I  personally,  will  sup- 
port the  Whalen  amendment  at  the  time 
it  is  offered  for  a  1-year  extension  and, 
.secondly,  that  provision  relating  to  con- 
.scientious  objectors  which  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  give  some  consideration  to 
during  the  amendment  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Sacramento 
Union,  highlights  the  results  of  a  .sur- 
vey by  the  Air  Training  Command  at 
Mather  Air  Force  Base.  According  to  the 
survey,  young  airmen: 

Generally  are  forced  to  live  In  substand- 
ard housing,  have  no  funds  for  leisure,  and 
are  forced  to  eat  below  their  desired  stand- 
ards. 

Maj.  Gen,  William  W,  Veal,  com- 
mander of  the  Sacramento  Air  Material 
Area  was  quoted  as  saying  his  base's  sta- 
tistics showed  "a  startling  number  of 
young  airmen"  in  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program  for  survival's  sake. 

Although  one  survey  found  nearly  1,400 
-ervicemen  using  the  food  .'^tamp  pro- 
grams, military  personnel  were  denied 
other  forms  of  public  a.s.sistance.  Accord- 
ing to  one  county  welfare  official : 

It  doesn't  really  matter  what  their  Income 
level  is.  We  consider  the  military  man  a  fully 
employed  person.  You're  dealing  with  an  In- 
tact lamily  with  the  father  fully  employed  - 
and  IJ  qualify  for  aid.  they  have  to  meet  a 
deprivation  requirement,  either  through  the 
absence  of  the  father  or  unemployment  of 
the  father. 

The  results  of  another  study  should  be 
of  intrrest  to  those  who  profess  concern 
about  the  effect  of  military  manpower 
procurement  systems  on  different  socio- 
economic classes: 

Lower  ranking  Army  families  residing  apart 
from  the  family  head  have  a  variety  of  ways 
of  adapting.  .  .  .  The  traditional  arrange- 
ment, for  the  wife  to  live  with  relatives  or 
parents,  is  not  always  satisfactory,  for  rela- 
tives or  parents  may  not  want  to  assist  the 
family  or  may  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  do  so. 

The  problems  of  maintaining  separate  resi- 


dence will  be  most  acute  among  members  of 
low  income  or  minority  families,  whose  rela- 
tives Ine  in  the  urban  ghetto.  Such  families, 
wliose  husbands  also  stand  a  high  chance  of 
being  drafted,  will  not  have  access  to  the 
per.->onal.  family,  and  financial  resources  en- 
joyed  by   middle-class   families 

Without  family  assistance  the  lower-rank- 
ing family  may  be  forced  to  live  with  friends. 
or  perhaps  rent  an  apartment  through  use 
of  funds  received  from  employment,  welfare. 
o-  the  husband's  pairt-tlme  job. 

The  author  of  the  study,  a  former 
Army  social  work  officer,  reported  that 
this  was  not  an  uncommon  situation. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  many  GI's 
now  live  in  poverty  due  to  a  military 
compensation  structure  that  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  During  the  period  from 
1948  to  1969,  for  example,  the  pay  for  ca- 
reerists was  increased  by  111  percent,  but 
by  only  60  percent  for  first  termers.  The 
legislative  history  of  military  pay  in- 
creases reveals  that  our  current  pay  ta- 
bles rely  heavily  on  the  power  to  compel 
young  men  to  enter  the  military  regard- 
less of  the  wage  level. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
living  rose  by  over  20  percent  from  1952 
to  1964.  the  pay  of  a  recruit  remained  at 
a  meager  $78  a  month  for  the  entire 
period.  In  1964.  for  example.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Norman  S.  Paul  ad- 
mitted that  low  wages  led  to  high  turn- 
over and  poor  morale,  yet  he  cynically 
justified  continued  conscription  as  a 
budget  saving  device: 

Undoubtedly,  if  you  significantly  Increased 
the  pay  of  these  people,  more  of  them  would 
stay  in  and  there  would  be  Ie',s  griping  end 
less  people  leaving  the  service  .  .  .  the  cost 
of  a  significant  pay  increase  has  not  been 
an  investment  (the  government)  wish(es)  to 
make. 

Under  present  pay  scales,  the  average 
recruit  earns  only  $2,750  a  year — in- 
cluding basic  pay,  quarters  and  subsist- 
ence, and  the  tax  advantage.  Under  any 
comparison,  this  wage  rate  is  clearly  in- 
adequate: the  Federal  minimum  wage 
aimuallzes  to  $3,300,  sui  average  Job 
Corps  graduate  earns  $3,900  a  year,  and 
beginning  wage  for  most  unskilled  blue 
collar  work. 

The  difference  between  military  entry 
ray  and  civilian  wages  represents  a  tax- 
in-kind  of  nearly  $2  billion  on  those  who 
are  compelled  to  join  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  inequity  of  this  implicit  tax  is  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  that  less  than  one  out 
of  four  young  men  are  needed  to  fill  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements.  Thus,  the 
unlucky  few  who  are  drafted,  or  are 
draft-motivated  volimteers.  must  bear  a 
grossly  disproportionate  share  of  the  na- 
tional defense  burden. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  logic  of  a  system 
which  compels  young  men  to  leave  civil- 
ian life,  and  then  forces  them  to  choose 
between  poverty  and  welfare;  in  a  dem- 
ocratic society,  it  is  intolerable  that  we 
use  compulsory  military  service  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  defense  to  the  general  public. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  deep  anguish  the  draft  has 
produced  throughout  our  Nation.  We 
have  tried  to  reform  the  draft — and  I 
hope  we  shall  continue  to  do  so  by  elim- 
inating student  deferments — but  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  equity  in  a  system 
that  is  inherently  selective  and  discrim- 
inatory. 
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We  are  now  faced  with  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  end  the  oppression  of  com- 
pulsory military  service.  Last  year,  the 
President's  Commission  on  an  All-Volun- 
teer Armed  Force  reported  that  we  could 
end  the  draft,  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional security  requirements,  by  paylns; 
our  men  in  uniform  a  fair  wage.  It  has 
been  my  privilege,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga  ) ,  to  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  recommendations 
of  this  prestigious  Commission,  with  the 
bipartisan  support  of  90  other  Members 
representing  a  diversity  of  Ideological 
backgrounds. 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sendees  has 
reported  a  bill  (H.R.  6531)  which  con- 
tains much  of  what  we  advocated.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  modem  era,  a  con- 
gressional committee  has  recognized  the 
direct  connection  between  conscription 
and  Inadequate  military  compensation. 
The  committee  should  be  commended 
for  the  pay  structure  recommended  in 
their  bill,  which  compares  favorably  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  wUl  now  limit 
the  extension  of  the  draft  to  1  year,  to 
place  the  maximum  pressure  on  all  those 
responsible  for  setting  public  policy  to 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  end  the  draft. 
The  1-year  extension,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  consistent  with  the  Gates 
Commission  view  that  the  draft  can  be 
terminated  within  a  year  after  the  pay 
raises  have  been  provided. 

In  his  message  on  selective  service. 
President  Nixon  stated: 

with  an  end  to  the  draft  we  will  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  responsiveness  of  our 
s}-8tem  of  government,  and  we  will  also  dem- 
onstrate our  continuing  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  ensuring  for  the  Individual  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  freedom. 

With  these  words  in  mind,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  pay  raises  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  and  to 
limit  the  extension  of  the  draft  to  a 
1-year  period. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  VicoRiTO. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
and  tomorrow  we  will  be  considering  a 
most  vital  piece  of  legislation — the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  It  has 
been  4  years  since  we  i>assed  this  measure 
and  since  that  time  much  has  taken  place 
in  our  military  posture  and  In  our  na- 
tional defense  needs. 

Because  of  this,  the  Selective  Service 
Act  is  also  in  need  of  change.  Many 
studies  have  been  made  since  1967  with 
the  purpose  of  revamp'ng  or  revising  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  The  one  which  has 
caused  the  most  attention  is  the  proposal 
for  an  all-volunteer  army. 

Studies  such  as  this  have  considered 
the  Selective  Service  Act  as  a  whole,  as  a 
big  package.  It  may  be  true  that  we  need 
a  complete  change  in  the  act,  but  what 
I  wish  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
my  col'.eagues  tomorrow  Is  a  short 
amendment,  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Its  purix5se  is  to  straighten  out  what 
I  feel  is  a  great  injustice  in  the  present 
act.  Currently  two,  three  or  even  as  many 


as  five  or  six  sons  from  one  family  may 
he  drafted  to  serve  in  our  military  forces. 
A  couple  of  days  ago  we  all  read  In  the 
newspapers  of  the  death  of  an  eldclv 
wi  man  whc — during  World  War  II — had 
'ent  five  sons  to  war.  Four  of  them  came 
back  in  coffins. 

Must  wo  continue  to  allow  this  sense- 
less tragedy?  This  woman  made  a  great 
i'nd  patriotic  gift  to  her  Nation — the  lives 
of  four  sons.  But  we  can  lessen  the  burden 
of  this  useless  sacrifice  when  we  are  not 
actually  at  v.-ar. 

My  amendment  states  that  two  or  more 
brothers  from  the  same  family  could  not 
be  inducted  into  the  military  services  If 
there  was  one  male  member  of  the  family 
already  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or  if  one 
had  already  been  in  the  service  pre- 
viously. 

The  exceptions  would  be  in  the  case 
of  a  war  or  national  emergency  declared 
by  Congress  or  if  the  second  brother 
wished  to  volunteer  for  military  duty. 

Every  day  families  acros.';  the  country 
are  undergoing  great  anguish.  They  al- 
ready have  a  son  stationed  in  the  mili- 
tary forces  somewhere  around  the  world 
and  now  a  second  brother — usually  a 
younger  brother — has  also  been  called 
away.  Instead  of  one  son  exposed  to  risk 
and  danger,  there  are  two  sons  who  must 
face  death  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. This  i.s  double  and  cruel  suffering  for 
parents. 

We  have  a  sufficient  pool  of  manpow- 
er to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines.  The  latest 
census  shows  that  there  are  more  than 
55  million  families  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  in  1965  we  drafted  230.991  men  into 
the  services;  in  1966.  382,010;  1967,  228.- 
263:  1968.  296.406;  1969,  283,586;  and 
1970,  162.746;  for  a  total  of  1.584.002. 

This  .shows  that  the  burden  of  mili- 
tary service  falls  on  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  our  Nation.  Yet.  when  you  take 
two,  three,  or  four  sons  from  one  fam- 
ily, you  are  placing  a  disproportionate 
weight  on  their  shoulders.  We  would  not 
be  affecting  the  strength  of  our  military 
forces  by  approving  this  amendment.  But 
we  would  be  doing  a  great  service  to  mil- 
lions of  parents  across  the  land.  We 
would  be  equalizing  the  burden  of  suf- 
fering which  every  parent  undergoes 
when  a  son  goes  off  to  fight  in  a  foreign 
land.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paissing  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most 
necessary  and  needed  reform  of  our  Se- 
lective Service  Act. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Keating). 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Whalen  1  to  limit  to  1  year  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  draft  induction  author- 
ity in  H.R.  6531. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  entered  the  Congress 
in  January  of  this  year  with  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject  of  selective  service 
I  shared  the  doubts  of  many  toward  an 
all-volunteer  armed  service.  Since  that 
time  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  questioning  on  this  .'ubject.  I  have 


talked  with  many  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  and  I  have  talked  with  many  of 
the  young  people,  and  the  older  people, 
in  my  own  district,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  the  establishment  of  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  service  is  feasible,  and  indeed 
es.<;cnti«il  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
It  certainly  falls  more  within  the  tradi- 
tion of  this  country  than  does  the  pres- 
ent draft. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  in  the 
words  of  the  committee  report: 

Gives  the  Department  of  Defense  all  of  the 
principal  tools  to  do  the  ]ob  that  the  De- 
inrtment  has  afked  of  Congress,  and  that 
can  be  supplied  legislatively. 

I  ar;ree  with  this  committee  asse.ss- 
ment,  but  I  feel  that  the  tools  are  ade- 
quate enough  to  move  in  this  direction 
at  a  fa-stor  rate  than  is  expressed  in  this 
bill. 

Tliere  is  in  this  vote  another  question, 
and  that  is  our  continued  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  I  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's policies,  and  feel  that  his  program 
of  withdrawal  will  be  succes.sful.  Indeed, 
I  feel  his  program  of  withdrawal  will  be 
accelerated,  and  I  think  he  has  been  suc- 
ce'^^sful  in  reversing  the  ever- accelerat- 
ing trend  that  occurred  prior  to  his  en- 
try Into  office,  but  by  having  only  a  1- 
year  exten.sion  the  Congre.^s  will  be  exert- 
ing its  influence  to  in.sure  an  end  to  our 
military  involvement  in  this  next  year. 
This  action  will  put  Congress  in  its  con- 
stitutional position  of  oversight,  and  al- 
low us  to  reexamine  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  militan-'  in  1  year. 

If  Congress  takes  this  road,  we  will  be 
acting  in  a  responsive  manner. 

Just  as  I  feel  that  a  1-year  exten.sion 
is  responsible  and  justified,  I  feel  that 
to  end  the  draft  on  June  30  of  this  year 
would  be  irresponsible.  The  1-year  ex- 
tension gives  the  President  a  fair  assess- 
ment of  the  temper  of  the  Congress  and 
that  we  are  serious  about  moving  to- 
ward a  volunteer  nrmed  force.  It  also 
gives  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  15  months  to  move  in  that 
direction. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
to  be  commended  for  writing  a  bill  that 
(^nables  us  to  move  forthwith  to  an  all 
volunteer  armed  force.  The  bill  includes 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
I  introduced  with  75  other  cosponsors, 
:md  the  recommendations  of  the  Gates 
Com.mission  report.  These  provisions  in- 
clude pay  raises  that  are  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  those  in  the  volunteer  Army  bill. 
The  committee  bill  provides  quarters  al- 
lowance and  also  permits  expanded  re- 
cruitment programs.  In  its  report  the 
committee  stated  its  intention  to  sup- 
port the  recommendation  improvements 
in  ROTC  programs  and  numerous  other 
items.  I  feel  that  all  these  steps  are 
strong  moves  in  the  right  direction,  and 
that  is  in  the  direction  of  a  volunteer 
armed  force. 

I  support  the  basic  goals  outlined  by 
the  bill,  but  strongly  feel  that  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  the  Nation,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  young  men  of  America,  to 
insist  that  we  strive  for  creation  of  an 
all  volunteer  armed  force  in  the  next 
year.  It  can  be  done,  and  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment,  it  will  be  done. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  HUNGATE). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  this  body 
can  afford  itself  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  an  end  to  the  draft  and  for  an  all- 
volunteer  army  on  a  straightforward 
basis.  I  would  seek  a  straight  vote  yes  or 
no  on  the  unmixed  question  of  an  armed 
services  pay  raise. 

I  see  no  necessity  to  mix  pickles  and 
pears,  so  that  one  who  wishes  to  vote 
for  an  end  to  the  draft,  is  compelled  to 
vote  against  a  pay  raise  for  those  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  do  not  think  one  who  wishes  to  vote 
for  a  pay  raise  for  our  servicemen  should 
be  compelled  to  vote  for  an  extension  of 
the  drafn. 

Such  parliamentary  arrangements  are 
clever.  They  are  too  clever.  Putting  in- 
herently inconsistent  questions  such  as 
have  you  stopped  beating  your  wife:  and 
did  you  ever  make  love  to  a  sheep  all 
you  wanted  to?  This  is  an  entertaining 
exercise  on  a  burlesque  stage,  but  should 
find  no  home  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  can  read 
and  write  has  introduced  some  resolution 
aimed  at  resolving  our  Southeast  Asian 
difficulties  and  restoring  to  Congress  a 
vote  on  foreign  policy.  Now,  I  cannot  join 
thoEe  who  would  vote  against  funds  and 
appropriations  for  our  troops  whom  we 
draft  and  send  half  way  around  the 
world  to  fight.  I  do  not  .see  how  you  can 
send  draftees  abroad  and  then  deny  them 
funds  for  supplies  and  weapons. 

I  do  believe  that  an  end  to  the  draft 
would  force  the  Chief  Executive  to  fight 
iris  wars  with  volunteers,  in  which  case, 
if  he  could,  he  would  have  a  popular  war 
and  national  unity  would  not  be  endan- 
gered. Or  if  volunteers  did  not  supply 
adequate  numbers  of  troops  for  foreign 
commitments  then  the  President  could 
simply  come  to  Congress,  justify  his  re- 
quest, and  ask  for  troops  through  a  draft. 
That  was  the  procedure  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman.  Any 
President  should  rejoice  to  find  himself 
in  such  company. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  source  of  a 
voice  for  Congress  on  foreign  policy.  Let 
us  seize  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  making  one  of  the  most  inteUigent 
statements  during  the  debate.  I  think 
every  Member  of  this  body  should  read 
bis  remarks  before  we  vote. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
his  customary  generosity. 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  wish  to  commend  the  management 
of  the  committee,  the  chairman,  In  pre- 
senting the  bill  in  the  form  that  we  have 
it  today.  Tlie  rule  is  an  open  rule.  We 
have  plenty  of  time  to  debate  the  bill. 

As  with  any  great  bill,  this  one  can  be 
made  even  better,  and  I  do  intend  to 
support  certain  amendments,  one  of 
wlilch  would  propose  to  reduce  the  term 
of  the  bill  from  2  years  to  1  year,  and  I 
think  another  very  important  amend- 
ment would,  in  respect  to  the  conscien- 
tious objector,  conform  the  statute  to 
ihe  way  tlie  courts  are  currently  inter- 
preting the  law.  which  I  tiiink  would  give 
young  people  a  better  break  on  what 
their  rights  are  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  which 
assui-es  the  required  strength  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  assures  the  means  of 
getting  tliat  strength  by  continuing  the 
induction  authority  for  2  years  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  means  for 
eventually  abolishing  the  draft  and  going 
to  an  all-volunteer  force. 

The  pay  rates  established  in  this  bill 
are  justified  as  a  matter  of  equity.  They 
give  substantial  increases  to  draftees  and 
other  men  with  less  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice who  have  been  compelled  to  serve  at 
subsundard  pay  rates  in  the  past.  They 
give  a  needed  quarters  allowance  to  all 
military  personnel— an  allowance  that 
has  not  been  increased  in  8  years  de- 
spite the  obvious  increases  in  housing 
costs. 

These  pay  increases  for  the  first  time 
!::ve  us  a  rate  of  military  pay  which  is 
fully  competitive  with  the  civilian  econ- 
omy and  gives  high  promise  of  allowing 
us  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  force. 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  particularly 
point  out  one  section  of  this  bill  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  support. 
This  is  section  6  of  the  bill  which  amends 
title  37  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide special  pay  for  optometrists.  Quite 
frankly,  this  section  is  long  overdue.  Of 
the  major  medical  specialties  that  are 
subject  to  the  doctor  draft — medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, and  optometry— the  optometrist  is 
the  only  one  that  does  not  qualify  now 
for  special  pay.  Yet  the  optometrist  has 
faced  the  draft  in  4  of  the  last  5  years 
and  has,  in  fact,  faced  the  draft  more 
frequently  than  some  who  now  get  spe- 
cial pay.  The  bill  provides  special  pay 
for  optometrist  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Public  Heath  Serv- 
ice as  follows:  $50  per  month  in  pay 
grades  0-1,  0-2,  and  0-3;  $150  per  month 
in  pay  grades  0-4  and  0-5;  and  $200  per 
month  in  any  pay  grade  above  0-5. 

Take  in  relation  to  the  pay  provided 
dentists  and  physicians  I  think  these 
rates  are  fair  and  I  think  they  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  improving  the  reten- 
tion among  optometrist  officers  and 
therefore  improving  the  eye  care  provided 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  legislation  has  been  coauthored 
by  no  less  than  half  of  the  members 
of  our  Aimed  Services  Committee,  and 
I  include  a  List  of  their  names  at  this 
point  in  the  Record; 

Optometry:  Provide  additional  benefits 
for  optometry  officers  of  uniformed  serv- 
ices, by  Mr.  Plsher,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Len- 


noQ,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  King.  Mr.  BrmUey,  Mr. 

Corbett,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr,  M..Jlolian.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Ullman,  Mr.  Whltehurst.  Mr.  Slsk,  Mr.  Wlg- 
gin.s,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
O'Konskl.  Mr.  Gubser,  Mr.  Davia  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Sebellus,  Mr.  Helatoskl,  Mr. 
Puqua. 

This  special  pay  is  justified  in  terms  of 
the  educational  investment  that  optom- 
etrists have  made  and  in  terms  of  com- 
parison of  the  average  income  of  optom- 
etrist officers  In  civilian  life  as  well 
as  on  the  simple  grounds  of  equity  be- 
cause of  their  liability  to  the  draft. 

Our  Special  Subcommittee  on  Supple- 
mental Service  Benefits  in  the  last  Con- 
gress in  an  extensive  review  of  health 
benefits  programs  in  the  Armed  Forces 
found  shortcomings  in  the  eye  care  pro- 
vided military  families.  One  of  the  things 
ihe  subcommittee  recommended  was 
consideration  of  special  pay  for  optom- 
etrist officers. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  that  sub- 
committee found  inconsistencies  in  the 
staffing  of  tlu-ee  of  the  military  services 
as  regards  to  optometrist  officers.  I  hope 
the  Defense  Department  will  understand 
that  in  providing  this  new  provision  to 
enhance  optometrist  careers,  we  will  ex- 
pect the  I>efense  Department  to  use  the 
authority  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  its 
staffing  of  optometrists. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  more  example  of  the  Committee 
legislating  rather  than  rubberstamping. 
It  is  one  of  many  new  provisions  that  the 
committee  put  in  the  bill  to  mark  a  bet- 
ter day  for  our  Armed  Forces.  I  am  proud 
of  the  committee's  work  and  I  hope  all 
Memte;s  of  the  House  will  support  it. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  substance  of 
the  voluntary  system. 

Abolition  of  the  draft  is  supported  by 
elements  of  the  entire  political  spectrum, 
from  Senator  McGovern  on  the  left 
to  Senator  Goldwater  on  the  right.  Polls 
show  it  is  supported  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  A  Pres- 
idential Commission,  headed  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates  and 
including  former  four-star  Generals 
Gruenther  and  Norstad,  studied  the  is- 
sues with  competence,  and  concluded: 

W»  unanlmotisly  believe  that  the  Nation's 
interest  will  be  better  served  by  an  all-vol- 
unteer force,  supported  by  an  effective  stand- 
by draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force  of  volunteers 
and  conscrlptfi;  that  steps  should  be  taken 
promptly  to  move  In  this  direction,  and  that 
the  first  Indispensable  step  Is  to  remove  the 
present  Inequity  In  the  pay  of  men  serving 
their  first  term  In  the  armed  services. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  voluntary 
system  would  produce  a  more  efficient,  a 
more  effective,  higher  morale  fighting 
force. 

Today  and  tomorrow  we  wUl  be  taking 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  by  raising 
pay  scales.  But  this  is  only  the  first  of 
at  least  four  steps  we  must  take. 

The  second  step,  as  acknowledged  in 
the  Committee  report.  Is  to  Improve  the 
material  living  quarters  and  facilities, 
more  privacy,  and  so  forth. 

These  two  steps  wiU  serve  to  attract 
sufficient  qusuititles  of  men.  But  we  must 
be  concerned  with  quality  as  well  as 
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quantity.  Modern  warfare,  wiUi  its  tech- 
nological and  political  complexity,  is  no 
place  for  dummies.  We  cannot  expect  a 
bright  young  man  to  voluntarily  sign 
himself  up  fora  life  of  make-work,  stulti- 
fying regulations,  and  frustration  of  in- 
dividual initiative.  I  am  fully  in  support 
of  Admiral  Zumwalt's  approach  to  mili- 
tary life,  and  I  hope  we  will  see  much 
more  of  the  same. 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  must  make  a 
military  career  respectable  in  our  gen- 
eral society.  This  cannot  be  done  simply 
by  deploring  the  declining  prestige  of  the 
military.  The  plan  fact  is  that,  as  long  as 
the  military  is  associated  with  the  stu- 
pidity of  operations  such  as  the  Vietnam 
war,  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  respectable 
element  of  our  society  in  the  eyes  of  the 
kind  of  man  it  needs  to  attract.  The  mili- 
tary has  an  honorable  part  to  play  in 
protecting  our  country  from  foreign  nu- 
clear aggression,  and  in  helping  those 
nations  which  are  really  free  to  stay  that 
way.  But  if  we  continue  the  interven- 
tionist foreign  policy  of  the  past  several 
years — well,  the  young  people  the  mili- 
tary needs  just  do  not  like  it  and  will 
not  want  any  part  of  it,  and  there  will 
not  be  anything  we  can  do  to  change 
that.  I  am  reminded  of  a  poll  by  the 
Harvard  newspaper  last  year  which 
found  more  than  90  percent  of  the  sen- 
iors would  be  unwilling  to  participate  in 
the  military  under  any  circumstances. 

If  we  make  all  these  changes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  can  have  a  voluntary  de- 
fense force.  We  can  eliminate  the  injus- 
tice of  the  draft.  We  can  eliminate  the 
$675  million  we  spend  annually  to  train 
men  who  drop  out  as  soon  as  their  terms 
are  up,  and  then  we  have  to  train  their 
replacements. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  discuss 
the  fear  many  people  have  of  a  military 
caste  developing,  of  greater  influence  of 
a  career  military  on  our  society,  and  of 
the  ultimate  dsinger  of  a  military  coup. 
These  arguments  for  the  draft  are  not 
inconsequential,  but  on  balance  I  find 
them  not  persuasive.  We  had  a  volun- 
tary system  throughout  most  of  our  his- 
tory; we  never  had  a  peacetime  draft  un- 
til shortly  before  the  Second  World  War. 
and  we  never  had  the  military-industrial 
complex  problems  we  have  now.  Great 
Britain  has  always  had  a  peacetime  vol- 
unteer force,  and  they  have  had  ideal 
military-civilian  relations.  Greece  had  a 
coriscripted  force,  and  we  all  know  what 
happened  to  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
is  more  dedicated  to  civilian  supremacy 
than  I  am,  but  in  my  view  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  that  the  advantages  of 
voluntary  system  outweigh  its  disadvan- 
tages. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waldie). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress  I  doubt  that  we 
have  faced  a  more  Jnportant  Issue  than 
the  one  we  are  facing  today,  and  it  Is 
disconcerting  to  find  so  little  attention 
being  paid  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  this  debate. 

I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern 
being  expressed  about  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  liberal  element  of  the 
House,  of  which  I  count  myself  a  Mem- 


ber, is  all  concerned  about  cutting  off 
the  funds  to  continue  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam as  of  December  of  this  year,  and 
I  support  this  effort.  But  if  we  are  willing 
to  cut  off  the  funds  to  avoid  continuation 
of  that  war,  why  should  we  not  also  be 
willing  to  cut  off  the  manpower  that  Is 
needed  ."or  the  war  in  Vietnam?  There 
ought  to  be  an  equal  commitment  to  end 
the  manpower  supply,  just  as  there  is  a 
commitment  to  end  the  dollars  needed 
for  that  war.  The  draft  is  inextricably 
tied  up  with  the  continuation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve if  we  want  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  ought  to  vote  to  end  the  draft. 
For  my  conservative  friends,  there  is 
another  issue.  Many  spoke  about  it  to- 
day. They  said  they  were  so  unhappy 
about  the  way  in  which  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley  was  treated,  that  they  would  never 
recommend  to  yoimg  people  that  they 
volunteer  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  Member  said 
if  there  was  another  such  incident  to 
happen,  there  will  never  be  a  sufficient 
supply  of  men  who  would  voluntarily 
enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces.  This  very 
day  a  whole  draft  board  resigned  in 
Georgia  because  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  unfair  treatment  Lieutenant 
Calley  received.  The  conservatives  who 
believe  Lieutenant  Calley  received  unfair 
treatment  ought  to  understand  they  are 
compelling  young  men  to  go  into  the 
Armed  Forces  and  that  there  may  result 
to  these  young  men  the  unfair  treatment 
they  believe  Lieutenant  Calley  received. 
This  vote  is  an  extremely  important 
opportunity  for  the  Meml)ers  of  thi;^ 
House  to  declare  to  the  President:  Mr, 
President,  we  think  Congress  ought  to 
take  a  part  in  this  decision  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  stood  by  and  let  the  Executive 
do  It — and  I  have  opposed  the  President 
of  my  own  party  just  as  I  oppose  my 
President  of  another  party  in  this  policy. 
I  am  going  to  vole  to  end  the  draft  and 
have  it  expire,  and  I  am  going  to  vote 
to  cut  off  the  money  for  Vietnam.  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
studying  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6531,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  their 
excellent  work.  The  bill,  while  it  con- 
tains provisions  that  I  should  like  to  see 
changed  or  amended,  is  in  my  opinion  a 
sound  and  excellent  attempt  to  legislate 
in  this  highly  complex  and  difficult  area. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert)  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  extended 
the  widest  latitude  possible  to  all  groups 
and  individuals  of  varying  persuasions  in 
the  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  think  a  par- 
ticular expression  of  appreciation  is  due 
him. 

Thougli  the  bill  is  generally  sound,  I 
expect  to  support  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  suggested.  Among 
the.se  is  the  i  mposal  to  limit  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Presidents  induction  author- 
ity to  1  year  rather  than  the  2  years  pro- 
vided herein.  I  support  the  1-year  ex- 


ten.sion  primarily  because  I  believe  an 
annual  consultation  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  with  the  Congress  is  to 
be  desired  on  military  matters.  At  the 
present  time  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and,  in  fact,  all  other  executive  de- 
parlmentii.  must  come  to  the  Congress 
annually  tor  operating  budgets.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Department  of  Defense, 
or  more  particularly,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  should  not  present  their  man- 
power needs  to  the  Congress  on  an  an- 
nual basis  as  well. 

It  has  been  the  trend  in  recent  years 
that  the  policymaking  privileges  inherent 
in  the  Congress  have  been  absorbed  by 
one  or  more  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  believe  a  1-year  limitation  on 
the  right  to  draft  young  Americans  would 
tend  to  reverse  this  trend,  and  reassert 
the  historic  role  of  Congress  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government. 

Amending  the  bill  to  limit  the  draft 
extension  to  1-year  is  in  my  opiniou 
realistic.  It  would  offer  the  administra- 
tion an  additional  pericxl  of  15  months 
in  which  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a 
volunteer  army.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  spon- 
sored H.R.  4451  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  voluntary  military  man- 
power. This  action  would,  in  effect,  place 
the  Congress  on  record  in  support  of  the 
all-volimteer  concept. 

This  amendment,  in  addition,  would 
permit  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  to  determine  whether  increases 
]•  pay  and  other  benefits  are  sufficient 
inducements  to  produce  an  all-volunteer 
force.  Should  the  experience  of  the  next 
15  months  prove  otherwise,  the  admin- 
istration would  then  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  place  alternative  recommenda- 
tions before  the  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  the  continuing  conflict 
in  .southeast  Asia  is  the  causative  factor 
behind  the  need  for  extension  of  the 
draft,  the  year  and  three  months 
granted  under  this  amendment  would 
provide  the  administration  an  additional 
period  of  time  to  wind  dov.n  the  Viet- 
nam confUct.  If  the  U.S.  troop  commit- 
ment in  southeast  Asia  has  not  ended 
by  the  expiration  of  this  law,  then  it  will 
be  encumbent  upon  the  administration 
to  request  further  congressional  author- 
ity to  ccntiime  the  conflict.  This  would 
afford  the  Congress  the  opportunity  and 
responsibility  of  determining  whether 
the  conflict  should  be  perpetuated  be- 
yond July  1,  1972. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  end 
the  immunity  of  divinity  students.  I  be- 
lieve this  provision  should  be  continued 
in  the  same  form  it  currently  has. 

Another  amendment  which  I  believe 
has  great  merit  and  which  I  intend  to 
support  is  one  to  restrict  draftee*  under 
this  1-year  extension  from  serving  in 
Vietnam  after  December  31,  1971.  The 
burden  of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  to 
date  has  fallen  largely  upon  those  who 
have  been  drafted.  The  casualty  rate  for 
draftees  has  been  roughly  twice  that  for 
enlisted  men.  These  awesome  statistics 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  ex- 
treme interest  in  an  all-volunteer  army. 
In  summary,  then.  I  expect  to  support 
H.R.  6531  with  certain  amendment.": 
This  legislation  does  not  offer  the  ideal 
.':olution  to  our  militaiT  manpower  needs. 
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However,  it  will,  I  believe  provide  a  re- 
alistic alternative  to  the  administration's 
request  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
authority  to  conscript. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham  » . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  for  two  purposes.  One  is  to  an- 
nounce that  I  will,  at  the  appropriate 
time  in  the  reading  of  the  bill,  offer  as  a 
replacement  for  section  1  of  the  bill, 
which  contains  the  extension  of  the  se- 
lective services  authority,  the  substance 
of  the  bill  I  have  previously  offered  as 
the  National  Service  Act,  which  would 
allow  any  young  man  at  the  age  of  18  to 
opt  for  civilian  service  in  place  of  serving 
in  the  military  or  being  liable  to  the 
draft. 

The  National  Service  Act  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  draft,  is  supported  by  71 
percent  of  the  national  population,  ac- 
cording to  a  Gallup  poll,  and  by  80  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  in  the  21-  to  29- 
year-old  age  group  who  would  be  most 
affected.  This  indication  of  support  com- 
pares with  a  Harris  poll  showing  52  per- 
cent in  favor  of  the  much  publicized 
all-volimteer  army. 

The  National  Service  Act  has  won  the 
support  of  many  newspapers  and  broad- 
casting stations,  including  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Post,  the  Sunday 
Star,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  WRC-TV 
here  in  Washington.  The  bill  has  been 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  the  following 
Members.  Mr.  Adaias,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Bergland,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
FuLTO.v  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ihomp- 
soN  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tiernan,  and  Mi'. 
Udall. 

My  amendment,  the  text  of  which  I 
include  below,  would  replace  section  1  of 
the  committee  bill,  the  section  which 
amends  the  Military  Selective  Service 
-■^ct  and  extends  it  lor  2  years.  The 
amendment  would  retain  all  the  other 
committee  sections,  includmg  the  pay 
raises  for  the  Armed  Forces  which  are 
much  needed. 

The  National  Service  Act  has  been 
extensively  discussed  by  me  and  others 
here  on  the  floor  in  the  past  as  well  as 
in  testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  both  last  year  and  this  year. 
Let  me,  however,  highlight  some  of  its 
key  provisions  again.  Th-?  present  Selec- 
tive Service  law  would  be  abolished.  In 
its  place,  a  young  man  at  18  would  be 
given  one  of  three  choices:  first,  to  vol- 
unteer for  military  service;  second,  to 
volunteer  for  civilian  service;  or  third, 
to  take  his  chances  on  a  draft  lottery. 

Under  the  National  Service  Act  will- 
ingness to  perform  civilian  service  would 
be  the  only  commitment  required  of  a 
young  man  to  qualify  him  for  this  pro 
gram.  The  jobs  available  in  civilian  serv- 
ice would  be  greatly  expanded  from  the 
sort  of  jobs  nov  available  to  conscien- 
tious objectors.  They  would  include  hos- 


pital work,  law  enforcement,  urban  re- 
nevval.  Peace  Corps  nnd  Vista  type  pro- 
grams and  a  great  variety  of  other  jobs. 
Any  young  man  who  is  imable  to  find  his 
own  job  would  enter  the  Civilian  Service 
Coi-ps,  a  Go\ernment  program  to  train 
men  in  urgently  needed  skills.  These 
men  could  then  either  find  a  job  on  their 
own  Vvith  their  new  skills  or  they  could 
remain  in  the  Civilian  Service  Corps  and 
perform  such  work  as  reforestation. 

The  National  Service  Act  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  any  young  man  who  volunteers 
for  civilian  or  military  service  to  post- 
pone hia  pctual  service  for  up  to  4  years 
of  education  or  training.  This  would 
be  a  true  deferment,  and  not  a  de  facto 
exemption,  as  present  college  deferments 
often  turn  out  to  be.  and  would  allow 
a  young  man  to  be  deferred  for  trade 
school  or  on-the-job  training,  as  well  as 
college. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  the  full  text 
of  this  amendment  available  to  Members, 

I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
Amendment  to  H.R.  6531.  As  Reported: 

OF.--ERED    BY    MR.    BiNGHAM 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  lol- 
lows  thereafter  down  through  line  22  on  page 

I I  and  Insert  the  following : 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 
bEC.   101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Service  Act". 

POLICT   AND   INTENT   OF  CONGRESS 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  defense  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires tliat  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
young  men  in  the  United  States  must  serve, 
at  some  time,  in  tiie  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  the  manpower  requirements  of  the 
.\nned  Services  are  unlikely  to  be  met  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  that  on- 
going provisions  for  conscription  are  neces- 
sary; 

(3)  the  present  Universal  Military  Service 
and  Training  Act,  both  in  conception  and 
administration,  works  grave  and  unnecessary 
inequities  on  the  lives  of  the  young  men  re- 
quired to  serve  under  it; 

(4)  there  are  many  areas  of  nationally 
valuable  work  to  which  the  market  economy 
and  Government  programs  presently  supply 
inadequate  amounts  of  manpower; 

(5)  young  men  of  draf table  age  have  both 
the  ability  to  serve  elfectlvely  In  these  areas 
and  an  idealistic  desire  to  serve  their  coun- 
try through  participation  in  them;  and 

(6)  a  system  of  national  service  which  pro- 
\ides  an  opportunity  to  effectively  utilize 
these  high  aspirations  and  to  accomplish 
these  vital  tasks,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides for  the  military  needs  of  the  United 
States,  is  in  the  greatest  national  interest. 
Therefore,  It  Is  the  policy  and  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  the  National  Service 
Act^ 

(1)  to  fulfill  military  manpower  needs  by 
establishing  procedures  for  the  selection  of 
men  Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  means  of  a  random  lottery; 

(2)  to  provide  a  free  choice  for  young  men 
t)etween  serving  their  country  In  a  civilian 
or  a  military  capacity,  and  to  provide  within 
the  civilian  category  a  variety  of  choices; 

( 3 )  to  encourage  civilian  service  registrants 
to  become  employed  In  areas  of  social  need 
and  to  work  within  these  areas  In  ways  which 
do  not  Interfere  with  the  existing  market 
and  labor  structure  of  those  areas;  and 

(4)  to  create  a  selection  process  for  the 
military  which  eliminates  the  Inequities  In 
the   present  selective  service  system. 

NATIONAL   SERVICE  AGENCY 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 


an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  National  Serv- 
ice Agency,  and  a  Director  of  National  Serv- 
ice who  shall  t>e  the  head  thereof  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ■•Director"). 

(b)  The  National  Service  Agency  shall  In- 
clude a  national  headquarters,  such  regional 
headquarters  as  shall  be  established  by  the 
President,  and  such  local  placement  cen- 
ters as  shall  be  provided  by  the  Presldeni. 

to  The  Director  and  three  Deputy  Direc- 
tors shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. No  person  on  active  duty  with  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
sidered eligible  lor  appointment  as  Director. 
Deputy  Director,  or  any  other  office  or  posi- 
tion within  the  National  Service  Agency. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  Director  shall  appoint,  and  fix,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedtile  pay  rates,  the 
basic  pay  of  such  officers,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees as  he  dcsems  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  title. 

(e)  The  Director  Is  authorized,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds  appropriated  for 
such  purposes,  to  procure  such  space,  per- 
sonnel, and  other  material  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

If)  Within  the  National  Service  Agency 
there  shall  be  established  three  divisions, 
each  beaded  by  a  Deputy  Director  appointed 
under  subsection  (c).  These  divisions  are — 

(1)  the  Civilian  Service  Division  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  civilian  service  as  es- 
tablished by  this  title. 

(2)  the  Military  Lottery  Division  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  system  for  the  fulflll- 
ment  of  military  needs  as  provided  for  in 
section  1 10  of  this  title; 

(3)  the  Registration  and  Placement  Divi- 
sion, which  shall  be  responsible  for  operation 
and  administration  of  all  local  placement 
centers  as  established  In  section  113(b)  of 
this  title. 

The  Deputy  Director  In  charge  of  Registra- 
tion and  Placement  shall  also  be  responsible 
for  the  appointment,  within  each  regional 
center  as  authorized  in  section  103(b)  of 
this  Act,  of  a  Regional  Registration  and 
Placement  Administrator. 

ig)  Each  Regional  Registration  and  Place- 
ment Administrator  shall  appwlnt  a  civilian 
board  for  his  region,  none  of  whose  members 
shall  be  employees  of  the  National  Service 
Agencv,  tx3  handle  claims  as  provided  for  in 
sections  106(a)(4),  106(b)(2),  and  107 
(b),  and  shall  appoint  such  hearing  exam- 
iners who  shall  hear  testimony,  make  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and  arrive 
at  a  decision  as  to  the  merits  of  any  regis- 
trant's claim.  A  registrant  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  any  such  decision  to  the  re- 
gional board  as  provided  In  section  107. 

SELECTION   OF  Q^-.^LIFIED   OCCUPATIONS 

Sec.  104.  ( a)  With  the  assistance  of  such 
advisory  committees  as  the  Director  may  es- 
tablish, the  Director  shall  from  time  to  time 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  specific 
occupational  categories  in  which  civilian 
service  registrants  may  serve. 

(b)  An  occupation  shall  be  deemed  suit- 
able under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  if — 

(1)  the  occupation  Is  of  substantial  social 
benefit  to  the  community.  Nation,  or  foreign 
nations  wherein  the  registrants  are  to  per- 
form their  service; 

(2)  Federal  participation  In  the  occupa- 
tional area  Is  constitutionally  permissible  un- 
der the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution; 

(3)  participation  of  registrants  In  the  oc- 
cupation will  not  Interfere  unreasonably 
with  the  availability  and  the  terms  of  em- 
ployments of  nonreglstrant  employees; 
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(4)  registrants  are  able  to  meet  the  phys- 
ical, coental,  and  educational  qualifications 
that  the  occupation  requires;  and 

(5)  the  occupation  is  in  other  respects 
suitable  to  the  goals  of  this  title. 

(c)  Suitable  occupations  shall  Include  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to  Jobs  In  the  employ 
of— 

(1)  State,  Federal,  and  local  government 
agencies: 

(2)  Public,  private,  and  parochial  schools; 

(3)  Nonprofit  hospitals; 

(4)  Law  enforcement  agencies: 

(5)  Penal  and  probation  systems;  and 

(6)  Private,  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
principal  purpose  Is  social  service. 

Suitable  occupations  shall  not  Include 
Jobs  In  the  employ  of — 

(1)  profitmaklng  business  organizations: 

(2)  labor  unions; 

(3)  p&rtUan  political  organizations; 

(4)  arganlzations  engaged  in  religious 
functions: 

(5)  domestic  or  personal  service  companies 
or  organizations;  and 

(6)  commercial  farms. 

(d)  ( 1 )  Any  action  for  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  any  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  Director  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  Initiated  by 
a  proposal  made  (A)  by  the  Director  on  his 
own  Initiative,  or  (B)  by  petition  of  any  In- 
terested person,  showing  reasonable  grounds 
therefor,  filed  with  the  Director.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  publish  such  proposal  and  shall  af- 
ford all  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  thereon,  orally  or  In  writ- 
ing. As  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  the 
Director  shall  by  order  act  upon  such  pro- 
posal and  shall  make  such  order  public.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  2  of  this  sub- 
section, the  order  shall  become  effective  at 
such  time  as  m&y  be  specified  therein,  but 
not  prior  to  the  day  following  the  last  day 
on  which  objections  may  be  filed  under  such 
paragraph. 

(2)  On  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  on  which  an  order  entered  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is  made 
public,  any  person  claiming  that  he  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  order  If  placed  In 
effect  may  file  objections  thereto  with  the 
Director  specifying  with  particularity  the 
provisions  of  the  order  deemed  objectionable, 
stating  the  grounds  therefor,  and  requesting 
a  public  hearing  upon  such  objections.  Un- 
til final  action  upon  such  objections  is  taken 
by  the  Director  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  filing  of  such  objections  shall 
operate  to  stay  the  effectiveness  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  order  to  which  the  objections 
are  made.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
time  for  filing  objections  has  expired  the  Di- 
rector shall  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  specifying  those  parts  of  the  order 
which  have  been  stayed  by  the  filing  of  ob- 
jections and.  If  no  objections  have  been  filed, 
stating  that  fact. 

(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  such  re- 
quest for  a  public  hearing,  the  Director,  after 
due  notice,  shall  hold  such  a  public  hearing 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  rele- 
vant and  material  to  the  issues  raised  by 
such  objections.  At  the  hearing,  any  Inter- 
ested person  may  be  heard  In  person  or  by 
representative.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
completion  of  the  hearing,  the  Director  shall 
by  order  act  ui>on  such  objections  and  make 
such  order  public.  Such  order  shall  be  based 
only  on  substantial  evidence  of  record  at 
such  hearing  and  shall  set  forth,  as  part  of 
the  order,  detailed  findings  of  fact  on  which 
the  order  Is  based.  The  Director  shall  specify 
In  the  order  the  date  on  which  It  shall  take 
effect,  except  that  It  shall  not  be  made  to 
take  effect  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after 
Its  publication  unless  the  Director  finds  that 
emergency  conditions  exist  necessitating  an 
earlier  effective  date.  In  which  event  the  Di- 
rector shall  specify  In  the  order  Its  findings 
as  to  such  conditions. 


(e)il)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  order  If  placed  In  effect  may 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after 
such  order  is  issued  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial  review 
of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Director  or  any  officer  designated 
by  It  for  that  purpose.  The  Director  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  the  Director  based  Its 
order. 

(2»  If  the  peiitloiier  applies  to  the  court 
f  >r  leai.e  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
bhows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  .iddltional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  svich  evidence  In  the  proceeding 
before  the  Director,  the  court  may  order  sucli 
additional  evidence  ( and  evidence  in  rebutal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Director, 
and  to  be  aduuced  upon  the  hearing,  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  lemi.-  and  conditions 
as  the  court  may  deem  proper.  The  Direc- 
Uyr  may  modify  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts, 
or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  It  shall  file 
.such  lucxlifled  or  new  tindings.  and  its  rec- 
ommendation, if  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  iti>  original  order,  with 
the  return  of  such   additional  evidence. 

1 3  i  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  p.jragraph  ( 1  i  of  this  subsection, 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  order,  or  to  set  It  aside  in  whole  or  in 
p.^rt,  temporarily  or  permanently.  If  the  or- 
der of  the  Director  refuses  to  Issue,  amend, 
or  repeal  a  regulation  and  such  order  Is  not 
111  accordance  with  law.  the  court  shall  by  its 
judgmeni  order  tlie  Director  to  take  action, 
with  respect  to  such  regulation,  In  accord- 
ance with  law.  Tile  findings  of  the  Director 
as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  suljstantlaJ 
evidence,  sh.ill  be  conclusive. 

i4i  Tlie  Judgni?nt  of  the  court  affirming  or 
_etting  abide,  in  wliole  or  in  part,  any  such 
urdcr  of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  re\  li  v.-  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

I  :i  I  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  t>e  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

(f)  The  Direct  r  shall  from  time  to  time 
iolicit  iniurniatlu  from  all  public  and  pri- 
vate employers  who  .are  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsections  ib)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
to  participate  in  the  civilian  service  pro- 
gram on — 

(I  I  what  types  of  jobs,  whether  existing 
or  newly  created  fi  r  civilian  service  regls- 
trant=,  each  employer  would  propose  to  have 
tilled  by  registrants  within  the  employer's 
organization; 

(2 1  how  many  of  each  type  of  Job  the 
employer  believes  he  could  usefully  fill; 

(3)  what  eifect  civilian  service  registrants 
would  htive  on  his  employment,  and  par- 
ticularly hiring,  practicee;  and 

(4)  what  physical,  mental,  and  educa- 
tional qualifications  the  employer  would  re- 
quire for  civilian  service  registrants  filling 
these  Jobs, 

( g  \  The  Director  shall  certify  specific  Jobs 
as  q*tallfied  for  employment  suitable  for 
Civilian  Service  Corps  employment  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  under  subsections  (ai,  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section.  The  Director 
shall  appoint  hearing  officers  who  shall  hold 
hearings  on  the  written  request  of  any  em- 
ployer or  registrant  adversely  affected  by  a 
decision  of  the  Director  as  to  the  suitability 
of  a  specific  Job  as  Civilian  Service  Corps 
employment.  7  he  registrant  or  employer  may 
appeal  the  decision  of  a  hearing  examiner  to 
the  approprla.e  regional  board,  as  provided 
in  section  113(f).  within  thirty  days  of  re- 
ceiving notice  thereof.  The  decision  of  the 
regional  board  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Di- 


rector at  the  request  of  the  registrant  or 
employer.  The  decision  of  the  Director  shall 
be  final. 

ih)  The  Director  shall  regularly  compile 
lists  on  a  national  basis  of  Job  opportunities 
which  qualify  within  the  occupational  cate- 
gories which  are  currently  available,  so  that 
registrants  shall  have  information  on  Job 
opportunities  throughout  the  Nation.  These 
lists  shall  be  available  to  registrants  at  local 
placement  centers. 

REGISTRATION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
iu  this  title  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  present  him- 
self for  and  submit  to  registration  at  the 
local  placement  center  which  serves  the  area 
In  which  he  resides  within  ten  days  after 
the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  his  birth;  ex- 
cept that  all  persons  heretofore  registered 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  or  prior  corresponding  provisions  of  law 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  regis- 
tration requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  Each  local  placement  center  shall,  at 
the  time  of  registration,  provide  each  regis- 
trant with  detailed  information  on  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Agency  as  provided  to  each 
placement  center  by  the  Office  of  the  Na- 
tlo:ial  Director.  This  Information  shall  In- 
clude but  Is  not  limited  to  a  description  of 
the  operation  of  the  military  lottery,  of  en- 
listment opportimltles  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
a  list  of  general  occupational  categories  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  104,  and  a  detailed  list  of 
the  actual  qualified  civilian  service  Jobs 
available  in  the  geographical  area. 

(c)  Each  local  placement  center  shall 
maintain  a  staff  of  counselors  who  shall  In- 
terview registrants  and  explain  the  details 
of  the  operations  of  the  national  service 
system. 

(d)  Each  local  placement  center  shall 
cause  each  registrant  to  complete,  or  where 
necessary  shall  complete  for  each  registrant, 
such  forms  as  may  be  required  by  regulations 
Implementing  this  title,  and  such  informa- 
tion shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Director.  All 
Information  contained  In  these  records  per- 
taining to  registrants  shall  be  disclosed  only 
to  authorized  employees  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice Agency  and  to  the  individual  registrant. 

EXEMPTIONS    AND    DEFERMENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  following  persons  are 
exempt  from  panicipation  in  the  military 
lottery: 

( 1 )  Personnel  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard;  cadets  and 
midshipmen  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  and  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy;  students  en- 
rolled In  officer  procurement  programs  at 
military  colleges  whose  curriculum  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Sec-atary  of  Defense:  members 
of  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Coast  Guard;  persons  who  served 
honorat)ly  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed 
Forces  at  any  time  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  members  of  organized 
units  of  the  federally  recognized  National 
Guard,  the  federally  recognized  Air  National 
Guard,  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  Regu- 
lar Army  Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve, 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
be  such  members  and  satisfactorily  partici- 
pate In  scheduled  drills  and  training  periods 
as  pre  cribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(2)  Persons  found  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  unfit  on  a  permanent  basis,  by 
stardaVds  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President 
for  any  national  service,  either  military  or 
civilian,  under  this  title. 

(3)  Persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Any  person  who  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  after  attaining 
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tw  seventeenth  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
t^ore  attaining  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
jiry  of  his  birth  shall  be  registered  and 
trMted  in  all  respects  as  if  he  had  attained 
vie  seventeenth  anniversary  of  his  birth  on 
^t  date  of  his  naturalization,  except  that 
hi*  liability  for  service  under  this  title  shall 
aot  exte.nd  beyond  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  his  birth 

(4)  (A)  During  any  period  other  than  the 
period  of  a  war  declared  by  Congress,  per- 
soni  who.  by  reason  of  training  and  belief. 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  any  partici- 
pation ill  the  national  service  system  eatab- 
lUhed  by  this  title. 

|B)  During  the  period  of  a  war  declared 
by  Coiigre.s.-,  persons  who  by  reason  of  train- 
ing md  belief,  are  conscientiously  opposed 
to  participation  in  war  in  any  form. 

(C)  In  order  to  establish  conscientious  op- 
positioa  under  subparagrapli  (A) ,  a  regis- 
trant must  prove  by  a  clear  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  service  In  general  In  a 
military  and  civilian  capacity  would  be  a 
violation  of  his  most  profound  convictions. 
In  order  to  establish  conscientious  objection 
under  subparagraph  (B) ,  a  registrant  must 
prove  by  a  clear  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  participation  In  war  In  any  form 
would  be  a  violation  of  his  most  profound 
convictions.  Whether  an  individual  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
determined  pursuant  to  the  procedure  as 
provided  in  section  107. 

(b)(1)  The  following  persons  shall  be  de- 
ferred, imder  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  from  participation  In  the  military 
lottery: 

(A)  Persons  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  Instruction  at  a  high  school 
or  similar  Institution  of  learning  shall  be 
deferred  until  graduation  or  until  the  end 
of  the  sixth  academic  year  spent  following 
completion  of  grade  eight  or  the  equivalent 
grade  levels  thereof, 

(B)  Persons  found  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  unfit  on  a  temporary  basis,  under 
standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Preeldent, 
for  any  national  service,  military  or  civilian, 
under  this  title,  shall  be  deferred  for  such 
time  as  that  condition  of  unfitness  shall 
continue. 

(3)  Any  person  granted  a  hardship  defer- 
ment by  the  civilian  board  In  their  region 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  below. 

(3)  A  registrant  may  present,  in  writing,  a 
claim  o<  hardship  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
provided  in  section  107  at  any  time  before  or 
during  a  registrant's  participation  In  the 
national  service.  Upon  examination  of  the 
registrant's  claim  of  hardship,  a  civilian 
board  outy — 

(A)  reject  the  claim  as  a  whole; 

(B)  determine  that  the  subelstence  allow- 
ance of  a  civilian  service  registrant  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  13(b)  shall  be  increased 
to  provide  for  members  of  the  registrant's 
family  who  are  substantially  dependent  upon 
Wm  for  financial  support,  such  increase  not 
to  exceed  »4,000  per  year  maximum;  or 

(C)  determine  that  the  civilian  service 
registrant  be  placed  In  a  civilian  service  Job 
If  one  Is  reasonably  available  which  will  en- 
able Mm  to  reside  with  those  members  of 
bis  family  who  are  substantially  dependent 
upon  him  for  personal  services  or  for  other 
forms  of  personal  assistance;  or 

(D)  upon  a  finding  of  hardship  and  a 
Ending  that  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  are 
lasufBcIent  either  alone  or  applied  together 
to  provide  adequately  for  members  of  the 
registrant's  family  who  are  substantially  de- 
pendent upon  him  determine  that  the  reg- 
istrant be  granted  a  hardship  deferment 
from  national  service  for  as  long  as  necessary: 
«(*pt  that  upon  the  twenty-fifth  annlver- 
ai7  of  his  birth,  a  registrant  deferred  under 
wis  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  military  lottery  and  not  to 
b»ve  been  selected  during  his  period  of 
liability. 


CXVII- 


classification;  right  to  appeal 
classification 
Sec.  107.  (a)  Each  registrant  shall  be 
claAslfled  according  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Director  by  the  local  placement 
center  where  he  is  registered  on  the  basis 
of  Information  supplied  by  the  registrant  to 
the  local  placement  center.  Whenever  a  regis- 
trant's status  changes  so  that  he  bellevee 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  classification  different 
from  that  which  has  been  previously  assigned 
him,  he  shall  apply  to  the  local  placement 
center  by  alleging  In  vwltlng  the  facts  which 
be  believes  entitled  him  t»  a  different 
classification. 

(b)  A  registrant  may  appeal  his  classifica- 
tion by  notifying  the  civilian  board  f^>polnted 
by  the  Regional  Registration  and  Placement 
Administrator  of  that  region  pursuant  to 
section  103(g)  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day 
after  receiving  notice  of  any  classification  by 
the  local  placement  center.  The  civilian  board 
shall  refer  all  appeals  to  a  hearing  ex&mlner 
as  provided  for  In  section  103(g)  to  hear 
testimony,  make  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law,  and  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  registrant's  claim.  The  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  as  close  to  the  area  in  which 
the  registrant  resides  as  Is  practicable. 

(c)  The  registrant  may  appeal  the  decision 
of  the  hearing  examiner  to  his  civilian  board 
within  thirty  days  of  receiving  notice  thereof. 
The  civilian  board  shall  review  the  whole 
record  and  affirm  the  hearing  examiner's  de- 
cision only  If  supported  by  reliable,  proba- 
tive, and  substantial  evidence.  On  Its  discre- 
tion, the  bockrd  may  hear  further  testimony. 

(d)  Decisions  of  the  civilian  boards  may 
be  appealed  by  the  registrant  to  the  Director 
whose  standards  of  review  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  civilian  boards,  described  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  A  registrant  who  appeals  his  classifica- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  and  to  have 
the  right  to  counsel  at  all  stages  of  the  ap- 
peal process.  The  National  Service  Agency 
shall,  at  Its  own  expense,  provide  a  lawyer 
for  those  unable  to  afford  counsel.  The  hear- 
ing examiner  shall  determine  whether  the 
registrant  Is  capable  of  paying  all,  some,  or 
none  of  the  cost  of  counsel.  His  decision  shall 
be  subject  to  appeal. 

ELECTION   OF  SERVICE   OPTION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Unless  exempted  as  provided 
in  section  106  of  this  title,  ea«h  registrant 
(Including  those  with  deferments)  on  or  be- 
fore ten  days  prior  to  his  attaining  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  shall  notify  in  writing  his 
\ooai.  placement  center  of  his  election  to  en- 
list In  the  Armed  Forces,  to  participate  in 
the  military  lottery,  or  to  participate  In  the 
civilian  service  program. 

(b)  Any  registrant  who  elects  to  enlist  in 
the  Armeid  Forces  may  have  his  entry  into 
active  service  postponed  by  the  Director  if 
the  Director  finds  that  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  training  propoeed  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  registrant  would  enhance  his  poten- 
tial contribution  to  the  mission  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  a  postponement  gp^nted  here- 
under shall  end  at  the  close  of  the  forty- 
eighth  month  after  the  month  in  which 
granted  (which  may  not  be  before  or  In- 
clude the  month  In  which  the  registrant 
graduates  from  high  school  or  similar  insti- 
tution of  learning) .  or  at  the  time  the  regis- 
trant successfully  completes  or  otherwise 
ceasee  to  engage  In  such  education  or  train- 
ing, whichever  first  occurs. 

(c)  (1)  Any  individual  who  elects  to  enlist 
In  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  section  108 
(a)  and  who  postpones  his  service  pursuant 
to  section  108(b)  may,  upon  request  to  and 
approval  of  the  Director,  transfer  to  the 
civilian  service  program. 

(2)  Any  Individual  who  elects  to  partici- 
pate In  the  civilian  service  program  pursuant 
to  section  108(b)  and  who  postpones  his 
service  pursuant  to  section  111(a)  may.  upon 


request    to   and   approval    of    the    Director, 
transfer  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  forms  provided  for 
the  section  105  (d)  above,  the  local  placement 
center  shall  Immediately  cause  the  names 
and  registration  number  of  each  registrant 
selecting  the  military  lottery  option  to  be 
sent  to  the  Deputy  Director  in  charge  of  the 
Military  Lottery  Division.  Only  those  regis- 
trants who  have  selected  the  military  lottery 
under  section  108(a)  or  those  who  have  been 
placed  In  the  military  lottery  as  provided  in 
section  118(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  prcxessed 
as  provided  in  section  110  of  this  title. 

LENGTH   OF   SCBVICX 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Each  person  selected  through 
the  military  lottery  for  service  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall 
serve  In  active  training  and  service  for  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-four  consecutive  months, 
unless  sooner  released,  transferred,  or  dis- 
charged in  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  Each  person  electing  participation  in 
the  civilian  service  shall  serve  in  active  train- 
ing and  service  fo:r  that  period  of  time  which 
the  Director  shall  deem  appropriate  for  the 
particular  occupational  category  into  which 
that  person  has  been  placed;  except  that  no 
person  shall  be  required  to  participate  In  ac- 
tive service  In  the  civilian  service  for  less 
than  the  period  served  by  those  participat- 
ing In  the  military  lottery  or  for  more  than 
forty-eight  consecutive  months. 

OPERATION    OF    THE    MILITART    LOTTERY 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Service  Agency  shall  establish  under  this 
title  procedures  for  the  selection  of  men  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by 
means  of  a  random  lottery  of  those  Individu- 
als who  have  elected  under  the  provisions  of 
section  108(a)  to  participate  in  the  military 
lottery. 

(b)  The  lottery  shall  proceed  by  means  of 
random  selection.  The  random  selection 
method  will  use  three  hundred  and  slxty-slx 
days  to  represent  the  birthdays  (month  and 
day  only)  of  all  registrants  who  have  elected 
to  be  placed  In  the  lottery  pool.  On  a  date 
to  be  selected  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Service  Agency  once  each  year  the  lottery 
shall  be  conducted  selecting  In  a  random 
manner  each  day  of  the  year  for  every  man 
who  has  since  the  last  such  lottery  been 
placed  in  the  lottery  pool.  On  the  same 
date,  a  supplemental  drawing  will  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  alphabetically  the  ran- 
dom selecting  sequence  by  Initial  letter  in 
surname  among  registrants  who  have  the 
same  birthday. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  period- 
ically notify  the  Director  of  the  National 
Service  Agency  and  the  Deputy  Director  In 
charge  of  the  military  lottery  of  the  number 
of  registrants  required  to  fill  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  The  Director  shall  issue  orders  to  re- 
port for  Induction  to  that  number  of  Indi- 
viduals in  the  order  that  their  blrthdates 
and  names  were  selected  In  the  military  lot- 
tery. Each  registrant  shall  remain  In  the  lot- 
tery pool  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  lottery  selection  for 
which  he  Is  eligible. 

I  d  I  A  registrant  who  has  received  an  order 
to  report  for  Induction  but  who  has  been 
granted  a  deferment  under  section  106(b)  or 
under  a  procedure  established  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  shall  have  his  Induction  order  stayed 
indefinitely  but  shall  have  his  deferment  re- 
viewed each  year  thereafter  until  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth  by  the  board 
which  originally  granted  his  deferment.  If 
It  Is  determined  that  the  registrant  can  no 
longer  qualify  for  a  deferment,  the  induc- 
tion shall  be  reactivated.  When  the  regis- 
trant reaches  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  his  Induction  order  shall  be 
permanently  canceled. 
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I  e  I  Any  registrant  who  \a  discharged  from 
the  civilian  service  program  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  118(b)  at  this  Act  shall 
have  his  name  and  blrthdate  placed  in  the 
random  selection  which  next  occurs  follow- 
ing the  date  of  his  discharge  from  the  civil- 
ian service  program  and  shall  remain  eligible 
for  a  period  o(  twelve  months  thereafter. 

CIVILIAN    SERVICE    JOBS 

Sec.  m.  I  a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
registrant  who  has  elected  to  serve  In  the 
civilian  service  within  six  months  of  his 
election  of  civilian  service  or  within  six 
months  after  his  deferment  under  section 
106(b)  h£is  expired,  whichever  is  later, 
either — 

11)  to  locate  and  become  employed  as  a 
full-time  employee  In  a  Job  which  haa  quali- 
fied for  participation  In  the  civilian  service 
either  upon  previous  application  of  the  em- 
ployer or  upon  application  ot  the  registrant, 
as  provided  in  section  104;  or 

(2)  If  unable  to  become  employed  under 
(1).  to  Join  the  Civilian  Service  Corps  pro- 
vided for  In  section  112;  except  that  a  regis- 
trant may  not  elect  to  enroll  in  the  Civilian 
Service  Corps  until  two  months  after  his 
election  or  the  expiration  of  his  deferment, 
whichever  Is  later; 

except  that  a  registrant  may  have  his  duty 
to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  sus- 
pended by  the  Director  if  the  Director  finds 
that  a  program  of  education  or  training 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  registrant 
would  enhance  his  potential  contribution 
to  the  mission  of  the  Civilian  Service  Divi- 
sion, but  a  suspension  granted  hereunder 
shall  end  at  the  close  of  the  forty-eighth 
month  aft«r  the  month  in  which  granted 
(Which  may  not  be  before  or  Include  the 
month  In  which  the  registrant  graduates 
from  high  school  or  similar  institution  of 
learning),  or  at  the  time  the  registrant  suc- 
cessfully completes  or  otherwise  ceases  to  en- 
gage in  such  education  or  tralniig,  which- 
ever first  occurs. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  regis- 
trant who  has  selected  a  Job  or  a  program 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  above  to  remain 
satisfactorily  employed  or  enrolled  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  determined  by  the  Director  for 
the  particular  occupational  category  or  pro- 
gram In  which  the  registrant  is  employed 
or  enrolled  as  provided  in  sectloii  109(b). 

ic)  Public  non-Federal  and  private  em- 
ployers who  have  employed  civilian  service 
registrants  shall  have  the  authority  at  all 
times  to  accept,  reject,  conditionally  accept, 
or  dismiss  any  individual  civilian  service  reg- 
istrant; except  that  if  It  shall  be  determined 
by  the  civilian  service  that  any  registrant 
was  rejected  or  dismissed  because  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  then  the  Di- 
rector Is  authorized  to  declare  under  pro- 
cedures provided  in  section  104  that  the  pub- 
lic or  private  employer  be  dlsquall.led  from 
inclusion  on  the  official  list  of  civilian  serv- 
ice Jobs.  The  employer  shall  be  authorized 
to  reapply  for  qualification  under  procedures 
provided  In  section  104. 

(d)  When  any  civilian  service  registrant 
withdraws  or  is  dismissed  from  a  civilian 
service  Job,  and  it  is  determined  by  a  hearing, 
as  provided  for  in  section  119,  that  the  regis- 
trant is  to  continue  In  the  civilian  service, 
then  the  registrant  shall  report  to  the  local 
placement  center  nearest  to  his  current  place 
of  residence,  within  ten  days  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  hearing,  in  order  to  be  assigned 
to  a  new  Job  or  Federal  program  for  the  dura- 
tion of  his  time  obligation. 

CIVILIAN  SERVICE  CORPS 

Sec  112.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Civilian  Service  Corps  which  shall  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Corps  Administrator 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director.  The 
Corps  .Administrator  shall  be  under  the  Im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Civilian  Service  Division.  The  Civilian 


Service  Corps  shall  train  and  employ  regis- 
trants who  elected  civilian  service  and  who. 
having  not  found  employment  in  a  Job  which 
qualified  for  the  civilian  service  joined  or 
were  deemed  to  have  Joined  the  Civilian 
Service  Corps. 

(bi  In  order  to  operate  the  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Corps,  the  Director  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  establish  any  or  all  new  facilities, 
including  new  construciion  necessary  fur  the 
operation  of  the  Corps; 

1 2)  to  establish  neces;,ary  provisions  for 
housing  of  the  registrants  enrolled  In  the 
Corps; 

i3)  to  provide  whatever  is  necessary  to  In- 
sure for  the  proper  medical  care  of  the  regis- 
trants enrolled  In  the  Corps,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  utilization  of  armed  serv- 
ices medical  facilities; 

1 41  to  request  and  utilize  the  services  of 
any  or  all — 

(A)  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(Bi  agencies,  departments,  or  units  of  re- 
gional. State,  county,  municipal,  or  town 
governments;  and 

(C)  trade  organizations,  charitable  or- 
ganizations, educational  institutions,  any 
other  private  or  public  organization  or  group 
or  any  person  or  group  of  persons. 

1 5 )  to  establish  within  the  Corps  programs 
for  registrants  who  come  from  deprived 
backgrounds,  which  programs  shall  be  es- 
sentially educational  and  training  In  scope 
and  designed  to  enable  the  registrants  to  en- 
ter productive  employment  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  civilian  service  and  thereafter. 

ADDITIONAL   AUTHORITY    OF   THE   DIEECTOR 

Sec.  113.  In  addition  to  the  authority 
granted  In  section  112,  the  Director  Is  au- 
thorized— 

(a)  to  delegate  any  authority  vested  In 
him  under  this  title  and  to  provide  for  the 
subdelegation  of  any  authority: 

(b)  to  establish  a  procedure  for  compen- 
sating all  volunteers.  Such  procedure  shall 
provide  that  non-Federal  employers  of  volun- 
teers must  pay  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  same  wage  paid  by  the  employer  to  non- 
volunteers  performing  the  same  or  similar 
work  or  the  minimum  wage,  whichever  Is 
greater,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
Will  compensate  all  volunteers  at  a  rate  equal 
to  a  suijslstence  allowance  based  on  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  geographical  areas  in  which 
the  volunteers  work; 

(e)  to  establish  procedures  to  protect  all 
volunteers  from  discrimination  by  any  em- 
ployer because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin; 

(d)  to  utilize,  when  necessary,  the  services 
of  all  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

(e)  to  establish  such  regional  review 
boards  as  may  be  necessary  to  hear  appeals 
as  provided  for  In  sections  104(g)  and  107(c). 

(f)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlfilons  of  this 
title. 

APPLICATION  or  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW — 
REGISTRANTS  NOT  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES;  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  LAWS  INAPPLICABLE 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  speclfl- 
cally  provided  In  this  title,  a  registrant  In  the 
civilian  service  program  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  comi>ensatlon,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(b)  Registrants  in  the  civilian  service  pro- 
gram shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  of  title  V 
of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  (42  XT.S.C.  401  et 
seq),  and  any  service  performed  by  an  In- 
dividual ae  a  registrant  shall  be  deemed  for 
such  purposes  to  be  performed  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States. 


(c)(1)  Registrants  In  the  civilian  service 
program  shall  for  the  purposes  of  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,  be  deemed  to  be  civil  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined 
in  section  790  of  title  5  and  the  provisions 
thereof  shall  apply  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

(2)  For  the  purpo.ses  of  his  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
:,hall  not  include  any  act  of  a  registrant — 

(1)   while  on  authorized  leave;  or 
(ii)    while  absent  from  his  assigned  post  of 
duty,  except   while  participating  In  an  au- 
thorized activity. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  tinder  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees" Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
actually  paid  by  the  employer  shall  be  used, 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
registrant  Is  terminated. 

POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  ACTIVITY — IN- 
QUIRIES CONCERNING  POLITICAL  AFFILIATION 
.^ND  BELIEF 

Sec.  115.  No  discrimination  shall  be  exer- 
cised, threatened,  or  promised  by  any  per- 
son In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any  regis- 
trant in,  or  any  applicant  for  enrollment  In, 
the  civilian  service  program  because  of  hlB 
p>olitical  affiliation,  beliefs,  or  activities, 

REPORTS    BY    EMPLOYERS 

Sec.  116.  Each  employer  (whether  public 
or  private)  of  civilian  service  registrant  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Director,  In  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Director  shall  require, 
whenever  a  registrant  leaves  or  is  removed 
from  his  employ.  Except  in  cases  of  the  nor- 
mal expiration  of  a  registrant's  obligated 
service,  such  report  shall  state  in  detail  the 
circumstances  of,  and  reasons  for,  such  ter- 
mination. 

CATEGORIES     OF     REMOVALS     FROM     JOB;     EFFECT 

Sec.  117.  Each  civilian  service  registrant 
shall  possess  the  same  rights  of  employment 
security  against  his  employer  as  are  enjoyed 
against  such  employer  by  other  employees 
of  similar  rank  and  length  of  service.  Any 
registrant  who  is  removed  from  a  Job  be- 
cause of  Its  abolition,  or  for  any  other  reason 
not  refiectlng  negatively  on  his  performance, 
.shall  not  be  considered  to  have  violated  his 
obligation  with  the  service;  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  withdrawn  without  prej- 
tidlce;  and  shall  be  eligible  for  transfer  to 
new  Jobs  within  the  service  for  which  he  is 
qualified.  II  a  registrant  Is  removed  for  any 
other  reason  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "for 
cause"),  he  shall  be  liable  to  disciplinary 
action  by  the  National  Service  Agency. 

ADVERSE  ACTIONS  BY  THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Adverse  action  against  a  ci- 
vilian service  registrant  shall  be  begun  by 
the  Director  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  special 
report  from  the  registrant's  employer  sup- 
porting the  registrant's  removal  from  his  Job 
for  cause  or  announcing  the  registrant's  un- 
authorized departure  from  his  Job. 

(b)  Adverse  actions  against  a  registrant 
may  include  the  impoeitlon  of  such  dis- 
ciplinary sanctions,  up  to  and  including  dis- 
missal from  the  civilian  service  with  loss  of 
any  benefits  which  would  accrue  as  a  result 
of  completion  of  service  as  the  Director  or 
his  authorized  representative  shall  deem  nec- 
essary. A  registrant  who  is  dismissed  from 
the  civilian  service  as  the  result  of  an  ad- 
verse action  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected 
to  participate  in  the  next  military  lottery 
whose  date  of  drawing,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 110(bi.  Is  after  the  date  of  dismissal; 
except  that  anv  such  registrant  who  has 
completed  at  least  half  of  his  required  length 
of  service  in  the  civilian  service  before  his 
dismissal,  and  has  been  selected  by  the  lot- 
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•ery.  shall  be  required  to  serve  only  one  year 
."r,  the  military 

(c)  A  registrant  may  be  dismissed  from 
-be  drillan  service  only  under  circumstances 
■nvolvlng  willful  disobedience.  Insubordi- 
nate conduct,  conviction  of  a  felony  or  highly 
.jn«atlsfactory  performance. 

(di  Sanctions  Imposed  by  the  Director 
against  a  registrant  for  misconduct  shall  not 
impair  any  rights  of  action,  public  or  pri- 
vate, criminal  or  civil,  accruing  to  any  other 
party  against  such  volunteer  by  reason  of 
his  misconduct. 

(6)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures 
(or  the  administrative  release  of  registrants 
fnxn  the  civilian  service  for  reasons  of  health 
Of  hardship,  where  the  documented  basis  In 
J&ct  lor  the  claim  would  be  at  least  sufficient 
to  confer  an  exemption  from  the  obligation 
to»erve.  Action  leading  to  such  a  release  may 
be  initiated  either  by  the  registrant  con- 
cerned or  by  the  civilian  service.  A  registrant 
so  released  shall  remain  eligible  for  all  bene- 
flta  normally  accruing  to  those  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  their  service. 

ADVERSE    ACTIONS — PROCEDURES 

Sec  119.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
and  Impose  administrative  sanctions,  up  to 
and  including  dismissal  from  the  civilian 
serrice  by  adverse  action,  to  punish  any  regis- 
trant who  falls  to  fulfill  his  obligation.  He 
sliall  promulgate  a  code  of  sanction  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  regru- 
latlOD. 

(b)  There  shall  be  created  In  the  National 
Serflce  Agency  a  Legal  Corps.  All  members 
of  the  Legal  Corps  shall  be  members  of  the 
bar  of  at  least  one  State.  Members  of  the 
Legal  Corps  shall  preside  over  each  and  every 
disciplinary  hearing  and  each  and  every  ap- 
peal therefrom.  The  Legal  Corps  shall  be  di- 
vided Into  a  Hearing  Division  and  an  Appeals 
Division. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedure 
for  conducting  a  full  and  Impartial  hearing 
In  any  case  where  adverse  action  against  a 
volunteer  Is  contemplated  or  has  been  taken 
by  the  National  Service  Agency.  Such  a  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  at  the  request  of  the  regis- 
trant; no  registrant  shall  be  dismissed  from 
the  civilian  service  without  such  a  hearing. 
One  member  of  the  Hearing  Division  of  the 
Legal  Corps  shall  preside  over  each  such 
hearing,  and  shall  Interpret  the  law  and  the 
facts  in  reaching  a  verdict  and  In  Imposing 
or  upholding  such  sanctions  as  are  found 
warranted. 

(d)  Any  registrant  whose  punishment  Is 
Imposed  or  sustained  at  a  hearing  held  under 
section  119(c)  of  this  title  may  take  an  ap- 
peal m  writing  to  the  Appeals  Division  of  the 
Legal  Corps  within  ten  days  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  hearing  Judgment.  The  Api>eals 
Division  shall  consider  all  appeals  expedl- 
tioualy.  At  Us  discretion,  it  shall  hold  an  ap- 
peal hearing  which  may  make  fresh  inquiry 
into  both  the  facts  and  the  law  of  the  case. 
Such  a  hearing  shall  be  presided  over  by 
iliree  members  of  the  Appeals  Division. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  rules 
governing  all  disciplinary  hearings.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  for  the  right  of  the  regis- 
trant to  be  advised  by  counsel,  to  confront 
&ny  adverse  witnesses,  and  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses.  If  a  registrant  facing 
a  dlaclpUnary  hearing  or  an  appeal  therefrom 
desires  representation  by  legal  counsel  but  is 
unable  to  pay  for  it,  the  civilian  senice  shall 
provide  him  with  the  services  of  an  attorney 
»*o  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  at  least 
one  State  and  is  not  employed  by  the  civilian 
«"lce,  at  no  cost  to  the  registrant. 

(f)  Any  registrant  who  has  abandoned 
wbeen  dismissed  from  any  employment  shall 
liave  the  right  to  a  hearing  In  order  to  estab- 
lish that  his  service  has  been  satisfactory 
'Or  completion  of  his  obligation  within  the 
■emis  of  section  122  of  this  title. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Ssc.  120.  (a)  A  person  suffering  legal 
^fong  because    of   action   by   the  National 


Service  Agency  is  entitled  to  Judicial  review. 
Such  review  shall  be  within  the  original 
Jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  by  writ  of  mandamus  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1361  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  There  shall  be  no  Judicial  review  of 
actions  by  the  National  Service  Agency  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof  until  all  adminis- 
trative remedies  provided  in  this  title  have 
been  exhausted  and  Agency  action  is  final 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  where  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law. 
interpret  constitutional  and  statutory  pro- 
visions, and  determine  the  meaning  and  ap- 
plicability of  the  terms  of  an  Agency  action. 
Tne  reviewing  court  shall — 

( 1 1  compel  action  unlawfully  withheld  or 
unreasonably  delayed; 

(2)  hold  vinlawful  and  set  aside  actions, 
findings,  and  conclusions  found  to  be — 

(A;  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  not  otherwise  in  accordance  with 
law; 

(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right,  pow- 
er, privilege,  or  immunity; 

(C)  In  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right, 

(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law;  and 

(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  the  case  when  taken  as  a  whole  and 
based  on  the  entire  record. 

COMPtTTATION    OF   TIME    OF    SERVICE 

Sec  121.  All  the  time  spent  by  a  registrant 
from  the  time  of  his  Initial  entry  into  the 
civilian  service  shall  count  toward  satis- 
faction  of   his   obligation   except — 

(1)  time  spent  In  legal  detention  or  in- 
carceration; and 

(2)  time  spent  unemployed  after  voluntary 
abandonment  of  a  Job  or  dismissal  from  work 
for  cause:  Provided,  however,  That  if  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  are  instituted  by  the 
civilian  service  as  a  result  of  such  abandon- 
ment or  dismisal  and  the  registrant  is  ac- 
quitted of  fault,  all  the  time  spent  unem- 
ployed after  such  abandonment  or  dismissal 
shall  be  counted  toward  satisfaction  of  his 
obligation. 

ORDER  OF  CALL  IN  EVENT  OF  WAR 

Sec.  122.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  for  the  duration  of  any 
period  of  war  declared  by  Congress,  all  per- 
sons subject  to  this  title  shall  be  liable  for 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  and 
shall  be  inducted,  unless  exempt  or  deferred, 
for  such  training  and  service  in  the  following 
order : 

(1)  Volunteers  and  delinquents, 

(2)  Persons  in  the  military  lottery  pool 
under  section  110  of  this  title, 

(3)  Persons  In  civilian  service  under  this 
title,  those  with  least  service  therein  first, 

(4)  Persons  under  age  twenty-six  who  were 
not  inducted  for  trainliig  and  service  during 
their  twelve-month  period  of  prime  eligibility 
in  the  military  lottery  pool;  and 

i5)  Persons  who  have  completed  civilian 
service  under  this  title. 

MISCELLANEOUS   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"(70)   Director  of  Selective  Service." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"(70)   Director  of  National  Service." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  such  title  5  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(128)  Deputy  Directors,  National  Service 
Agency  (3)." 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  124.  So  much  of  the  positions,  per- 
sonnel, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  or  to  be  made  available  In 


connection  with  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  exercised  by  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  shall  determine  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Director  of  National  Science. 
The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  made  without  reduction  in 
compensation  for  one  year  after  such  trans- 
fer. 

PENALTY 

Sec.  125.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion Issued  under  this  title  shall  be  Impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  two  years. 

REPEAUat 

Sec  126.  The  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  (50  use.  App.  451  et  seq.)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

SAVING    CLAUSE 

Sec.  127.  This  title  does  not  affect  rights 
and  duties  that  matured,  penalties  that  were 
incurred,  and  proceedings  that  were  begun, 
before  Its  effective  date. 

SEVERABILTTV 

Sec  128.  If  a  pai-t  of  this  title  is  invalid, 
all  valid  parts  that  are  severable  from  the 
Invalid  part  remain  in  effect.  If  a  part  of  this 
title  Is  Invalid  in  one  or  more  of  Its  appli- 
cations, that  part  remains  in  effect  in  all 
valid  applications  that  are  severable  from  the 
Invalid  applications. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  129.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  130.  (a)  This  title  shall  take  effect 
ninety  days  after  the  Director  of  National 
Service  first  takes  office,  or  on  such  prior 
date  after  enactment  of  this  title  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  Director  of  National  Service  and 
the  Deputy  Directors  of  the  National  Service 
Agency  may  (notwithstanding  subsection 
(a) )  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided 
for  In  this  title,  at  any  time  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Such  officers  shall 
be  compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
office,  at  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  title. 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
their  offices  shall  be  paid  from  funds  avail- 
able for  the  functions  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Agency  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TITLE    II— MILITARY    PAY    AND    ACTIVE 
DUTY  STRENGTHS 
Page  20,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sections  4-11 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  "Section  203-210  of 
this  title". 

Redesignate  sections  2  through  14  as  sec- 
tions 201  through  213,  respectively. 

I  indicated  yesterday,  on  page  8440  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  that  I  also 
have  an  amendment  which  would  make 
the  effective  date  of  the  cutoff  of  the 
student  deferments,  if  student  defer- 
ments are  to  be  cut  off,  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  and  not  April  23  of  last  year. 
Tii05e  students  wlio  began  college  last 
fall  would  be  enabled  to  complete  college 
in  a  status  of  deferment.  They  should 
not  now  have  the  rules  of  the  game 
changed  on  them. 

May  I  now  address  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  with  regard  to 
the  employment  that  is  permissible  for 
conscientious  objectors.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  bill,  as  it  presently  stands,  defines 
alternate  civilian  service  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  as  "employment  with 
agencies  in  government  or  public  insti- 
tutions which  have  difficulty  finding 
eligible  and  qualified  individuals  to  per- 
form essential  work." 
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My  question  is  this:  Is  that  definition 
intended  to  mean  that  work  in  hospitals 
or  other  nonprofit  institutions,  which 
now  are  able  to  employ  the  conscientious 
objectors,  is  work  that  will  no  longer  be 
permitted? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  hmilatior^  on  de- 
fined work  are  public  institutions,  as  the 
bill  says.  If  the  hospital  is  a  public  insti- 
tution, supported  by  the  State  or  city,  it 
is  eligible;  but  for  the  private  ones,  no. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  In  other  words,  if  the 
hospital  is  a  privately  supported  Insti- 
tution, like  some  of  our  great  institu- 
tions, it  would  not  qualify? 
Mr.  HEBERT.  It  would  not  qualify. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Would  the  chairman 
further  state  what  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee?  If  I  understand  it,  the  con- 
scientious objectors  who  are  qualified  to- 
day are  having  difficulty  obtaining  suit- 
able employment;  that  is,  even  today  the 
positions  where  they  can  go  in  private 
hospitals,  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficient 
in  number  to  accommodate  the  conscien- 
tious objectors.  What  is  the  Intention  of 
the  committee  with  regard  to  a  CO  who 
is  qualified,  but  whose  draft  board  can- 
not find  employment  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  There  was  no  indication 
in  any  testimony  before  the  committee 
to  contradict  tliat  there  are  many,  many, 
many  jobs  in  the  institutions,  the  Jobs 
outlined  in  the  language  of  the  law.  The 
selective  service,  as  the  monitor  of  the 
individual  conscientious  objector,  would 
be  in  a  position  universally  or  nation- 
wide to  determine  where  these  positions 
are.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
at  all.  After  all  the  CO's  are  detailed 
there  will  be  plenty  of  jobs  open. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  note  the 
chairman's  statement,  but  that  is  not  my 
understanding. 

The  reason  I  asked  for  the  intention 
of  the  committee,  is  that  there  is  no 
statement  in  the  committee  report  as  to 
why  the  CO's  will  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  work,  for  example,  in  private  hospitals. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  committee  when 
we  were  considering  the  amendment  in 
that  particular  area.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  very  closely  identified 
with  this  type  of  institution  and  he  did 
proceed  and  explain  the  matter  to  the 
committee,  and  it  is  his  opinion  there 
would  be  sufficient  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gallagher).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HfeBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Thank  you  for  jrield- 
ing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tomorrow,  or  the  next  day.  or  the 
next  day  this  House  will  pass  an  exten- 
sion of  the  draft.  We  know  that.  We  know 
that  you  have  got  your  forces  lined  up  so 
that  you  will  end  up  continuing  the  draft. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  stand  and  argue 
and  articulate  against  this  kind  of  sense- 
less action  which  will  perpetuate  a  sense- 
less, stupid,  bloody,  dirty  war  in  South- 
east Asia  in  which  we  should  never  have 
become  Involved. 
You  will  go  home  content  this  time 


after  voting  to  extend  the  draft.  You  will 
go  home  content  in  your  feeling  that  you 
have  acted  out  of  patriotism,  when  you 
ought  to  go  home  and  hang  your  heads  in 
shame  that  you  have  been  guilty  and 
culpable  In  extending  national  murder 
and  natiorml  genocide,  because  that  is 
what  this  undeclared  war  is. 

When  you  go  home  I  wish  you  could 
think  about  the  young  men  that  I  see, 
their  bodies  mutilated  and  maimed.  I 
wish  you  will  think  about  the  young  men 
who  supported  me  in  my  campaign,  an 
arm  missing,  a  leg  missing  or  one  who 
was  blinded  in  Southeast  Asia. 

When  you  go  home  and  feel  your  super- 
patriotism  I  hope  you  will  understand 
that  you  have  contributed  to  national 
hurt  in  a  dreadful  way  that  csinnot  be 
measured.  You  have  contributed  to  the 
looming  sense  of  disillusionment,  the 
looming  lack  of  credibility  on  the  part  of 
our  young  people  in  this  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Go  ahead;  vote  it.  Go  ahead;  vote  to 
extend  it.  But  remember  when  you  do  you 
are  not  patriots.  You  are  not  partiots.  All 
that  you  are  doing  is  contributing  to  a 
greater  division,  a  greater  hate,  a  greater 
alienation.  And  you  are  compounding  a 
felony  by  continuing  a  war  in  which  we 
should  never  have  become  involved. 

Mr.  HI^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington). 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  outcome  is  not  in  doubt.  We  have  had 
extensive  hearings,  and  I  might  join 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pike)  in  being  one  who  fought  hard  to 
attain  a  seat  on  this  committee,  to  ex- 
press my  pleasure  at  the  way  in  which 
the  hearings  were  conducted.  A  point  of 
view  which  was  obviously  not  a  majority 
one  was  tolerantly,  pleasantly,  and  ex- 
pansively accepted. 

I  would  like,  if  I  could — even  with  the 
outcome,  as  I  say,  not  in  doubt — to  at 
least  force  this  body  to  face  reality. 

Last  December,  Robert  Perm  Warren, 
in  accepting  an  award  In  Washington, 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  institution. 
He  referred  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  a  place  that  could  very  often 
offer  imaginary  solutions  to  real  prob- 
lems and  real  solutions  to  Imaginary 
problems  but  which  never  got  around  to 
offering  real  solutions  to  real  problems. 
I  think  this  bill  Is  In  that  category. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  have  to  have  a 
draft,  I  suppose  this  bill  does  a  great  deal 
toward  correcting  Inequities  that  exist  in 
the  present  system.  If  we  have  to  have 
a  draft,  I  suppose  this  bill  goes  toward 
quieting  some  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  from  time  to  time.  However, 
it  is  my  contention  and  I  hope  it  is  that 
of  this  membership  that  there  is  no  need, 
either  in  our  history  or  in  the  present 
definition  of  our  national  security,  to  ex- 
tend the  draft. 

The  fight  has  been  largely  symbolic. 
There  are  not  going  to  be  more  than  115,- 
000  or  120,000  people  conscripted.  If  we 
can  take  the  administration  and  its 
spokesmen  at  face  value,  these  draftees 
win  be  used  very  little  in  a  combat  con- 
text. But,  outside  of  this  very  unreal 
world  which  we  call  Washington,  D.C.. 
there  are  people  who  do  not  believe  that 


this  system  has  a  place  in  our  society  and 
who  do  not  believe  we  need  to  draft  114,- 
000  people  to  meet  oiu-  security  needs. 
They  do  not  believe  we  should  have  a 
Standing  Army  of  2.5  million  men  in  or- 
der to  injure  our  secui'ity.  These  are  the 
people  who  have  been  torn  up  and  who 
have  been  forced  to  bear  the  major  bur- 
den of  the  responsibility  to  serve. 

I  want  a  body  which  is  mighty  in  its 
interest  in  efforts  to  face  this  respon- 
sibility rather  than  to  avoid  it.  I  want 
us  as  Members  of  Congress  to  have  to 
make  the  decision  that  the  President  has 
made  for  10  years.  I  want  us  to  face  this 
issue  squarely  in  a  year  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  chances  of  standing  for 
reelection.  I  want  us  to  face  it  next  year 
and  not  avoid  this  responsibility.  The  re- 
sponsibility should  be  ours  and  we  should 
face  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to 
expect  that  this  bill  is  going  to  insure 
that  the  American  public,  particularlj- 
that  segment  which  has  been  so  badly 
treated  by  a  continuation  of  this  system, 
is  going  to  feel  that  the  Congress  for  once 
has  begim  to  deal  with  and  offer  real 
solutions  to  real  problems. 

I  hope  tomorrow,  when  I  intend  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  end  the  draft  on 
June  30,  that  enough  Members  who  feel 
that  way  will  be  present  to  recognize 
what  the  real  world  is  saying  outside  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  that  it  will  be  re- 
flected when  the  vote  is  taken. 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  CONYERS)  . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  begin 
by  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Mitchell),  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waldie),  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington  t ,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug) ,  who  have 
all  articulated  what  is  not  only  a  ma- 
jority position  in  our  country  but  have 
added,  I  think,  immeasurably  to  the  dis- 
cussion now  underway. 

Why  will  not  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives end  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem']' Well,  we  will  not  end  the  draft 
for  the  very  same  reasons  that  we  will 
not  assert  our  right  to  declare  war.  It 
is  not  accidental  that  the  same  leaders 
in  this  body  who  refuse  to  do  their  duty 
so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
that  high  school  children  understand  it 
are  the  same  leaders  that  now  insist  that 
the  draft  be  continued  for  2  additional 
years  In  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
evidence  that  requires  its  immediate  dis- 
mantling. The  reason  is  they  are  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  a  part  of  the  Pen- 
tagon complex  which  causes  them  to  feel 
they  must  comply  with  the  militarist 
mentality  that  is  now  so  pervasive  to 
government  and  business  circles  alike. 

Now,  after  7  disastrous  years,  some  of 
us  have  arrived  at  the  rather  elementary 
conviction  that  if  we  want  to  stop  war, 
we  ought  to  stop  the  draft.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  are  more  Con- 
gressmen who  claim  they  are  against 
the  war  than  there  are  Congressmen 
willing  to  vote  against  the  war.  The  ad- 
ministration concurrently  provides  those 
who  prefer  to  give  token  opposition  to 
the  war  a  series  of  convenient  rationales. 
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the  latest  called  Vletnamlzatlon,  as  If 
jutetltuting  Vietnamese  bodies  for  the 
bodies  of  white  and  black  Americans 
eould  ever  legalize  our  conduct  in  Indo- 
china. 

In  point  of  fact  we  are  not  winding 
down  the  war  but  moving  to  a  newer 
more  intense  level,  Into  the  automated 
slaughter  phase.  This  Nation's  increas- 
ing technical  military  proficiency  will 
oiable  us  to  continue  to  have  high  enemy 
body  counts  that  we  have  had  in  the 
put  with  less  troops  and  with  less 
American  presence  in  Indochina. 

And,  so  It  appears  to  me  that  these 
undeclared  wars  that  we  are  in  will  con- 
tinue to  happen  so  long  as  the  draft  pro- 
vides an  easy  military  solution  to  politi- 
cal problems. 

Those  In  this  body  who  oppose  this 
draft  are  laying  a  foundation  that  will 
result  in  tomorrow's  victory.  We  may  lose 
this  skirmish  but  we  will  win  ultimately 
the  battle.  But  what  a  ghastly  price  each 
day's  delay  will  cost.  Cannot  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  realize  their 
continual  refusal  to  face  up  to  the  real 
issues  are  undermining  the  confidence  a 
people  must  have  in  its  government  if  it 
is  to  function  as  a  democracy?  Their  po- 
sition is  as  ludicrous  as  It  is  hypocriti- 
cal. They  are  against  the  war  but  they 
are  for  the  draft. 

To  all  of  you  whom  that  description 
fits,  I  will  say  that  not  everyone  In  this 
country  is  being  deceived  by  this  mind- 
less posturing.  "Until  this  Congress  stops 
sending  men  and  materials  to  the  war, 
which  is  what  our  citizens  want  us  to 
do,  we  cannot  claim  to  be  acting  in  good 
faith. 

Until  we  act.  there  may  always  be  wars, 
whether  there  Is  a  Democratic  President 
or  a  Republican  President  In  the  "White 
House.  Our  conduct,  and  lack  of  it  is  a 
prime  reason  that  this  Nation  clings  to 
an  outmoded  foreign  policy  dictated  by 
militarist  adventurers.  Daniel  Webster's 
admonition  that  the  adoption  of  military 
caiscrlptlon  Is  the  first  step  toward  ty- 
ranny Is  as  true  now  as  It  was  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  was  never 
more  clearly  stated  than  It  was  during 
World  War  I  when  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  whom  some  of  us  knew,  for- 
mer Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona 
remarked: 

Ut  UB  not  pay  Pniseian  militarism,  which 
we  are  seklng  to  destroy,  the  compliment  of 
•doptlng  the  most  hateful  and  baneful  of 
Its  Institutions. 

I  say  this  because  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  delay  the  inevitability  of  a 
TOlunteer  army.  We  could  not  continue 
the  war  In  'Vietnam  with  volunteers. 
There  are  not  enough  in  America  that 
would  step  for\^'ard  to  continue  this  mo.'^t 
unpopular  war  perhaps  In  our  entire 
Wstory.  Yet  we  here  are  trapped  by  our 
own  leadership;  betrayed  by  decisions 
and  agreements  made  by  leaders  on  both 
"wes  of  aisle.  We  are  strangled  here 
VlMt  the  win  of  the  American  people 
«ad  are  forced  to  accept  the  dictates  of 
»  niajorlty  in  the  House  who  are  In  fact 
^minority  in  this  Nation. 

I  And  It  imconscionable,  but  I  do  not 
^d  It  alarming  because  I  have  been  In 
WW  situation  many  times  In  the  last  6 


years.  I  do  not  smtlcipate  that  it  will  end 
in  the  92d  Congress. 

But  sooner  or  later  more  and  more  wUl 
begin  to  recognize  what  we  are  doing  in 
the  country  that  we  profess  to  love  when 
we  extend  a  system  that  will  send  our 
men  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  way  that  is 
unconstitutional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Waggonner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  not  plarmed  to  speak,  during  general 
debate  on  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  now  that  we  have  heard  the 
arguments  for  and  the  arguments  against 
the  proposal  from  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  believe  that  It  behooves 
all  of  us  to  try  to  objectively  look  at  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  In  asking  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  law  In  the  United 
States. 

This  is  in  name  and,  in  fact,  a  selec- 
tive service  law.  It  has  only  one  purpose, 
and  that  one  purpose  is  to  provide  for 
the  defense  needs  of  your  country  and 
mine.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  until 
now,  in  spite  of  the  desirability  for  a  vol- 
unteer army,  we  carmot  in  times  of  emer- 
gency be  prepared  imless  we  have  a  draft 
law. 

This  law  has  served  us  In  years  gone 
by,  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  good  way, 
because  it  has  provided  for  us  the  man- 
power which  the  several  branches  of  our 
Defense  Department  needed  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war. 

You  hear  an  awful  lot  of  people  talk 
about  the  discriminatory  provisions  of 
the  law  as  it  exists,  and  almost  every- 
body, including  myself,  believes  that 
some  revisions  ought  to  be  made. 

When  we  talk  about  discrimination  let 
us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  admit 
that  it  is  Edmost  humanly  impossible  for 
this  Congress,  and  it  is  humanly  impos- 
sible for  this  committee,  to  pciss  a  draft 
law  that  somewhere,  some  time,  some- 
how, under  some  circumstances,  does  not 
discriminate  against  somebody.  To  those 
of  you  who  are  idealists  perhaps  you  be- 
lieve otherwise,  but  if  you  are  halfway 
pragmatic  you  know  that  we  cannot 
write  a  law  which  does  not.  under  certain 
circumstances,  discriminate. 

It  is  discriminatory  to  say  to  a  man 
of  one  age,  "You  must  serve,"  and  to  a 
man  who  was  just  a  day  younger,  "You 
do  not  have  to  serve."  It  is  discriminatory 
to  take  the  men  and  to  alkrw  the  women 
to  stay  at  home.  Yes,  It  is  discriminatory 
to  allow  one  man  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation under  the  guise.  If  you  want  to 
call  It  that,  of  an  educational  defer- 
ment, and  say  to  a  man  who  is  not  In 
college  that  he  has  to  serve,  and  he  can- 
not have  that  same  deferment. 

It  is  further  discriminatory,  even  af- 
ter you  draft  a  man,  to  say  to  csie  man. 
"You  have  got  to  go  to  the  war  zone," 
and  to  another,  "You  can  stay  pretty 
close  to  home  at  some  military  Installa- 
tion where  you  can  go  home  on  the  week- 
ends." And  It  Is  discriminatory  to  reas- 
sign some  people  overseas  and  others 
close  to  home. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  we  should 


be  glad  the  system  works  as  well  as  it 
does — and  it  is  probably  not  even  to  our 
credit  that  it  works  as  well  as  It  does. 
But,  the  fact  is  that  435  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  when 
100  Members  of  the  other  body  at  differ- 
ent times  and  with  different  Intentions 
were  able  to  reach  the  consensus  that 
we  have  reached  and  pass  a  law  which, 
even  though  it  is  discriminatory,  serves 
the  defense  needs  of  our  country.  And 
believing  that  we  cannot  write  a  law 
which  will  not  discriminate  and  believ- 
ing that  we  have  not  reached  the  point 
yet  where  we  can  meet  tlie  needs  of  our 
Military  Establishment  by  voluntary 
methods,  even  though  it  is  to  be  desired, 
I  see  no  alternative  for  tis,  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  militarily  pre- 
pared, but  to  continue  the  draft.  So  I 
stand  before  you  asking:  Let  us  do  the 
best  we  can  and  let  us  continue  this 
program  for  the  benefit  of  our  Defense 
Establishment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  remain- 
ing and  I  will  not  use  all  of  the  time, 
but  I  have  a  very  highly  emotional  feel- 
ing to  express  at  this  time. 

I  fully  realize  that  I  am  following  In 
the  footsteps  of  a  great  American,  a  man 
to  whom  I  was  personally  devoted  and 
for  whom  I  had  the  deepest  affection. 
There  fell  to  my  shoulders  the  duty  to 
carry  on  if  I  possibly  could. 

Perhaps  we  have  different  styles.  He 
had  a  different  style  from  me,  which  I 
readily  admit,  but  our  objectives  and  our 
goals  were  the  same — a  strong  America 
and  the  full  defense  and  security  of  our 
country. 

I  would  be  less  than  human,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  I  did  not  pause  to  thank  those 
who  have  taken  the  well  today  and  been 
so  gracious  in  their  commendation  of  the 
maimer  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
chair  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

It  is  easily  recognizable  and  readily 
admitted,  I  am  sure,  that  we  have  varie- 
ties and  different  shades  and  hues  of 
philosophy — philosophy  of  religion,  phil- 
osophy of  politics,  and  philosophies  in 
any  area  that  you  may  wish  to  mention. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  this  feeling  of  gratitude. 

It  is  a  feeling  I  must  accept  with  hu- 
mility— and  humility  is  one  of  the  virtues 
I  have  not  been  charged  with  very  often. 
But  I  do  want  to  express  to  each  Mem- 
ber who  has  taken  the  floor  today  and 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  say  the  most  com- 
plimentary and  generous  and  gracious 
things  about  me,  that  I  hope  In  the  fu- 
ture— as  I  have  now  just  merely  crossed 
the  threshold — when  I  have  walked  the 
full  length  of  the  House  and  come  back 
again,  I  will  enjoy  that  same  confidence. 
Today  I  can  only  say  to  each  one  of 
you — yes.  Individually,  and,  yes.  collec- 
tively, that  I  have  a  full  realization  and 
a  full  imderstanding  of  my  responsibility. 
I  look  upon  the  charge  to  me  to  be  a 
charge  to  exhibit  compassionate  under- 
standing, integrity  and  fairness  as  chair- 
man and  to  uphold,  always,  the  dignity 
of  the  Committee  and  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 
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Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too.  want  to  join 
those  who  have  so  graciously  tliis  after- 
noon commented  on  the  fine  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans,  who 
has  so  well  guided  the  destiny  of  our 
committee  since  the  time  he  became 
chairman  of  the  fine  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

He  has  been  extraordinarily  fair.  He 
has  been  completely  and  wholly  objec- 
tive. He  has  done  those  things  which  in 
his  own  way  he  believes  to  be  completely 
and  wholly  right.  So,  like  the  others,  I 
repeat,  I  commend  him  for  his  actions  as 
chairman  of  our  committee.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  tomorrow  the  House  will  feel 
likewise  in  support  of  the  chairman,  and 
that  this  bill  will  be  overwhelmingly 
passed.  I  trust  that  that  will  be  the  end 
result. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chainnan,  more  than 
30  years  ago,  the  Hou.<=e  adopted  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  by  a  mere  one  vote. 
Since  that  time  the  conscription  of 
young  men  has  become  imbedded  solidly 
into  what  some  like  to  call  "our  national 
heritage." 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  and  it  is  time  that 
Congress  move  to  repeal  it. 

The  military  needs  of  our  country 
should  be  supported  through  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  This  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  Gates  Commission  which  under- 
took an  extensive  study  of  our  mihtary 
manpower  needs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  cosponsored 
H.R.  4451,  the  Voluntary  Military  Man- 
power Procurement  Act  of  1971.  To  at- 
tract qualified  men  into  our  armed  serv- 
ices we  will  have  to  provide  more  real- 
istic payments  and  benefits.  There  must 
be  better  opportunities  for  advancement 
and  career  training. 

The  Gates  Commission  unanimously 
reported  that  a  volunteer  force  was  not 
only  feasible  but  desirable  for  the  Na- 
tion. The  Commission  report  said  that 
improved  pay  and  conditions  of  service 
would  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  vol- 
unteers each  year  to  maintain  a  stable 
force  level  of  2.5  million  men. 

Despite  the  war  and  an  entry  pay 
roughly  60  percent  lower  than  that  avail- 
able in  civilian  life,  the  Commission  re- 
ported that  there  are  250.000  "true"  vol- 
unteers each  year.  To  attract  the  addi- 
tional 75,000  necessary  to  maintain  ade- 
quate military  manpower  levels,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  a  $2.7  billion  basic 
pay  increase. 

Ending  the  need  for  the  draft  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  easing  the  heavy 
uncertainty  now  facing  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  commentaries 
broadcast  by  CBS  radio  as  part  of  its 
new  "Spectrum  Series." 

It  is  most  interesting  that  three  news 
commentators,  whose  views  span  the 
spectnam  should  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sion about  the  draft. 

Stewart  Alsop  says: 

Everybody  knows  that  the  draft  system  Is 
an  awful  system.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  have  be- 
come havens  for  draft  dodgers,  with  about 
as  much  military  usefulness  as  an  old  shoe. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  Army's  ratio  of 


noncombat  to  combat  men  Is  disgracefully 
hli^h,  and  everybody  knows  that  billions  of 
dollars  are  spent  for  no  militarily  rewarding 
purposes  whatever.  But  nobody  can  really  do 
much  about  It-  not  even  near-genius  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  though  he  tried  hard.  In  my 
opinion,  nobody  will  be  able  to  do  anything 
about  it,  what's  more — until  or  unless  there's 
some  sort  of  cataclysm  which  will  force  basic 
fhanges  In  the  whole  military  system. 

Jeffrey  St.  John  .says: 

It  Is.  however.  Stennls  and  other  Senators 
suid  Congressmen  who  support  the  military 
draft  who  are  fleeing  reality.  Reality  one — 
the  embltterment  and  distrust,  if  not  hatred, 
by  draft-age  young  Americans  of  their  gov- 
ernment and  country.  Reality  two — In  Viet- 
nam, draftees  have  dragged  down  the  morale 
of  fighting  units  and  are  principally  respon- 
sible for  the  grooving  and  alarming  use  of 
drugs.  Reality  three — dissident  draftees  are 
using  the  race  Issue  as  a  weapon  to  turn 
black  soldiers  against  white.  Reality  four — 
regular  army  men  In  Vietnam  have  become 
the  object  of  assault  if  not  attempted  mur- 
der. Disgruntled  draftees  on  drugs  are  sus- 
pecteJ.  Reality  flve^-  draftees,  militant  dur- 
ing college  days,  have  become  the  principal 
catalyst  for  precipitating  within  the  tJ.S 
armed  services  one  of  the  most  serious  crlse.=; 
concerning  discipline  In  the  nation's  history 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  St.  John 
quoted  Lincoln: 

"I  have  always  thought  that  all  men 
should  be  free,"  remarked  Abraham  Lincoln. 
■■(but)  whenever  I  hear  anyone  arguing  for 
slavery.  I  feel  a  strong  Impulse  to  see  it  tried 
on  him  personally." 

One  could  only  ■wish  that  this  Lincoln 
proposition  could  be  applied  to  those  argu- 
ing for  a  form  of  space  age  slavery  in  favor- 
ing retention  of  the  military  draft.  The  13th 
Amendment  not  only  abolished  slavery  but 
specifically  carries  the  clause  outlawing  "In- 
voluntary servitude."  The  13th  Amend- 
ment's adoption  In  1865  followed  the  New 
York  draft  riots.  Lincoln— It  Is  forgotten— 
Impased  the  Republic's  first  military  draft. 
pl.iyed  politics  with  the  slave  question,  and 
showed  considerable  contempt  for  civil 
liberties. 

Stewart  Alsop  later  said : 

Senator  Ed'ward  Kennedy,  testifying  the 
other  day  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  cited  some  Interesting — and  In 
my  opinion,  horrifying — statistics.  For  ex- 
ample, quotes,  "Army  draftees  were  killed  In 
Viet  Nam  In  1969  at  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  non-draftee  enlisted  men."  End 
quotes.  Another  quote  from  Senator  Ken- 
nedy: "65  per  cent  of  army  enlisted  men 
killed  In  action  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1970  were  draftees."  This  although  less  than 
a  third  of  our  men  In  Viet  Nam  are  draftees. 

These  figures  reflect  what  seems  to  me  the 
very  worst  system  of  military  recruitment 
ever  devised  by  the  hand  of  man.  All  three 
services,  not  only  the  Army,  use  the  draft  as 
a  kind  of  blackmail  Instrument  to  get  so- 
called  "voluntary  enlistments."  All  three 
services  say  In  almost  so  many  words — enlist 
with  us,  and  you  can  choose  a  non-combat 
specialty  and  you  won't  get  shot  at.  Can  you 
Imagine  a  worse  way  of  recruiting  men  who 
are  supposed  to  defend  their  country? 

The  result  Is  Inevitable,  and  we  are  now 
paying  the  price  for  that  result  and  for  this 
dreadful  system  In  Viet  Nam.  The  price  Is 
lust  about  the  worst  morale  problem  the 
U.S.  Army  has  faced  In  Its  long  history.  For 
the  system  ensures  that  the  regulars,  the 
non-draftee  enlisted  men,  get  the  cushy  Jobs 
in  the  rear,  while  the  combat  unlta  are  maule 
up  of  draftees.  For  example,  almost  nine  out 
of  ten— 88  per  cent,  to  be  exact — of  the  In- 
fantry battalions  In  Viet  Nam  are  made  up 
of  draftees. 


Is  It  any  wonder  that  there  is  mounting 
and  constant  tension  between  the  draftees 
and  what  they  call  the  lifers?  How  would  you 
feel,  after  all,  If  you  were  a  draftee  who  had 
to  do  the  fighting  while  the  regulars  had  the 
cushy  Jobs  In  the  rear?  The  morale  problem 
Is  complicated  by  drugs,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  war  Is  winding  down  and  nobody  wants 
to  be  the  last  man  to  die.  But  this  dreadful 
system  Is  at  the  Ijottom  of  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  two  things  have  to  be 
done.  First,  we  have  to  withdraw  from  Viet 
Nam  as  fast  as  we  safely  can.  reaching  the 
point  as  soon  as  possible  where  no  more 
draftees  will  be  sent  there.  Second,  we  have 
to  revise  our  whole  system  of  military  re- 
cruitment— not  only  the  draft,  the  whole 
system — root  and  branch. 

And  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  says : 
On  June  30th  the  Draft  Act  expires  unless 
Congress  renews  it.  'We  call  it  the  draft,  con- 
scription, selective  service,  but  what  It  Is,  is  a 
form  of  slavery  to  the  State.  The  Justification 
for  violating  the  Constitution's  prohibition 
against  involuntary  ser'vltude  can't  be  mere 
preparedness  but  only  the  gravest  of  emer- 
gencies, one  that  Immediately  threatens  the 
existence  of  the  State. 

By  this  reasoning  America  has  been  on  the 
edge  of  destruction  for  more  than  30  years 
because  that's  how  long  we've  had  the  draft. 
This  is  nonsense.  There  is  no  national  emer- 
gency, and  there  hasn't  been  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  fourth  time  in  the  12  years  that 
I  have  served  in  Congress,  legislation  ex- 
tending military  conscription  has  come 
before  the  House  for  our  consideration 
In  the  past.  Congress  chose  the  tem- 
porary expedient  of  granting  an  exten- 
sion to  the  draft  rather  than  dealing 
with  the  basic  problem  of  Involuntary 
servitude  in  a  free  society.  I  fear  this 
will  be  the  situation  again. 

While  the  committee  bill,  H.R.  6531. 
has  some  commendable  features,  I  must 
oppose  it.  I,  however,  do  approve  of  the 
committee  providing  the  President  with 
discretionary  authority  over  the  defer- 
ment of  undergraduate  students.  I  be- 
lieve the  college  deferments  should  be 
eliminated,  and  I  trust  the  President  will 
exercise  such  authority.  I  also  applaud 
the  committee's  action  in  increasing  the 
basic  pay  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  particularly  noting  that  64  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  increases  are  going  to 
personnel  with  less  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice. We  call  upon  many  of  our  yoimg  men 
to  perform  what  perhaps  is  the  highest 
act  of  patriotism,  to  risk  their  lives  In 
the  defense  of  their  country.  Yet,  their 
financial  compensation  is  extremely 
meager.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hebert)  .  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  substantially  boosting 
the  military  pay  for  these  lower  grade 
personnel.  This  will  do  much  to  elim- 
inate the  longstanding  discrimination 
against  these  men  who,  in  effect,  have 
been  subsidizing,  in  part,  oiu-  national 
defense  effort  through  the  acceptance  of 
low  military  wages. 

Mv  primary  objection  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  that  it  extends  the  draft  for 
another  2  vears  without  a  commitment 
to  esta'^lish  a  volunteer  military.  Even 
with  the  random  selection  system,  the 
draft  still  is  a  compulsory  military  con- 
scription which  forces  a  few  to  bear  the 
burden  of  military  service  for  the  many 
I  also  object  to  the  committee  recom- 
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mendation  extending  the  peiiod  of  serv- 
ice for  conscientiou.s  objectors  from  2 
vears  to  3.  I  would  like  to  recall  to  my 
colleagues  the  words  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  who  once  wrote : 

War  will  exist  until  that  distant  day  when 
the  conscientious  objector  enjoys  the  same 
reputation  and  prestige  that  the  warrior  does 
today. 

Instead  of  taking  such  punitive  action 
against  the  conscientious  objector.  Con- 
gress should  understand  and  respect  not 
only  the  religious  objections  to  military 
service  and  war,  but  also  the  dictates  of 
human  conscience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  draft,  which  once 
was  a  temporary  measure,  Is  becoming 
transformed  into  a  permanent  system 
of  mOitary  procurement.  Initially  de- 
signed, in  1940,  as  a  necessity  to  meet 
the  threat  of  a  national  emergency  that 
called  for  the  mobilization  of  a  massive 
land  army,  we  no-w  are  seeing  its  meta- 
morphosis into  an  efficient  machine  de- 
signed to  meet  the  long-range  needs  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  methods  by  which 
that  policy  can  best  be  furthered.  Orig- 
inally, the  draft  was  not  intended  to  be 
used  to  support  a  policy  of  military  in- 
tervention in  foreign  lands  when  local 
insurrections  break  out.  However,  the 
existence  of  the  draft  has  given  admin- 
istrations a  free  hand  in  obtaining  and 
deploying  military  manpower  wherever 
and  whenever  they  have  seen  fit.  The 
draft  has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  to  pur- 
sue, to  an  tmprecedented  extent,  the 
defensive  military  responsibilities  of  the 
free  world.  I  feel  that  this  situation  is 
alien  to  the  philosophy  of  this  country, 
and  the  efforts  to  make  militar\'  con- 
.scription  more  equitable  and  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  permanent  institution  are 
only  further  militarizing'  our  society  and 
foreign  policy. 

As  a  result,  the  draft,  today,  has  pro- 
duced a  crisis  of  the  first  degree  In  our 
Nation.  Opposition  to  American  involve- 
ment in  the  unpopular  Indochina  war 
has  resulted  in  many  young  men  seeking 
political  refuge  In  foreign  coimtrles  while 
others  remain  here,  in  open  defiance  of 
a  draft  law  that  is  widely  despised.  But, 
discontent  with  the  draft  is  more  than 
Vietnam  for  there  are  many  who  do  not 
(TOose  American  involvement  in  that 
war  who,  nonetheless,  oppose  the  draft. 

A  peacetime  draft  is  opposed  to  the 
principles  which  always  have  been  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  American  democ- 
racy. Compulsory  military  service  not 
only  results  in  a  severe  deprivation  of 
civil  liberties;  it  also  is  a  wrenching  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  American 
Ideal  of  liberty  and  this  Nation's  most 
cherished  heritage,  that  of  personal  free- 
dom. The  peacetime  conscription  can  be 
Justified  only  under  conditions  of  the 
extremist  necessity,  and  the  burden  of 
Justifying  a  military  draft  rests  with  the 
Ck)vemment.  No  such  justification,  how- 
ever, has  really  been  made.  Instead,  the 
unit«d  States  has  been  cast  as  an  inter- 
national police  power  and  the  draft  has 
oeen  used  In  a  supporting  role. 

There  are  still  many,  however,  who 
say  we  cannot  end  the  draft.  Some  be- 
lieve that  the  budgetary  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  prohibitive.  Accord- 
ing to  a  number  of  economists,  including 


Prof.  Walter  Oi  of  the  University  of 
Washington  who  was  a  former  Defense 
Department  consultant  for  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
braith  of  Harvard,  who  have  studied  this 
particular  question,  it  would  cost  less  to 
man  the  Armed  Forces  by  volunteers 
than  it  now  costs  to  man  the  military  by 
compuLsion,  if  the  cost  is  properly  calcu- 
lated. The  real  cost  of  conscripting  a 
soldier  who  would  not  voluntarily  serve 
is  not  his  pay  and  keep.  It  is  the  amount 
of  money  for  which  he  would  be  willing 
to  serve.  Presently,  we  are  imposing  on 
the  draftee  a  tax  In  kind  equal  in  value 
to  the  difference  between  what  it  would 
take  to  attract  him  and  the  military  pay 
he  actually  receives.  Thus,  the  first-term 
serviceman  must  bear  a  disproportion- 
ately larger  share  of  the  defense  burden. 
There  are.  however,  financial  savings  de- 
rived from  a  volimteer  force.  Volunteers 
would  have  a  higher  average  level  of  skill. 
The  armed  services  would  waste  fewer 
manhours  in  training.  Because  manpower 
now  is  cheap,  the  military  tends  to  waste 
it,  using  enlisted  men  for  tasks  badly 
suited  to  their  capacities  or  for  tasks  that 
could  be  performed  by  civilians  or  ma- 
chines or  eliminated  entirely.  Better  pay 
at  the  time  to  volunteers  also  might  les- 
sen the  veterans'  benefits  that  we  now 
grant  after  the  event. 

Another  objection  to  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem is  that  the  conversion  to  it  would 
mean  a  loss  of  flexibility  to  meet  the 
anticipated  range  of  military  manpower 
requirements.  According  to  the  Gates 
Commission  however,  military  prepared- 
ness depends  on  forces  in  being,  not  on 
the  ability  to  draft  untrained  men.  Re- 
.serve  Forces  provide  immediate  support 
to  Active  Forces,  while  the  draft  pro- 
vides only  inexperienced  civilians  who 
must  be  organized,  trained,  and  equipped 
before  they  can  become  an  effective  mili- 
tary force. 

For  many  individuals  of  Uberal  per- 
suasion who  are  interested  in  the  man- 
power question,  there  is  grave  concern 
about  moving  toward  an  all  volunteer 
military.  There  is  fear  that  a  volunteer 
military  will  attract  the  socially  unde- 
sirable. However,  the  military  services  re- 
quire a  wide  varietv  of  skills  and  offer 
varied  opportunities.  They  have  always 
appealed  to  people  of  varied  classes  and 
backgrounds  and  they  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Particularly  if  pay  and  amenities 
we:-e  made  more  attractive,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  they  would  draw 
from  all  segments  of  the  community. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  that  increasing 
the  military  wage  and  fringe  benefits  to 
a  point  sufficient  to  attract  a  volimteer 
military  force  would  result  in  a  predom- 
inantly black  army.  This,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  the  facts.  It  seems  clear, 
since  blacks  are  foimd  in  disproportion- 
ate numbers  in  the  low-income  groupe, 
that  making  military  service  more  at- 
tractive by  equitable  pay  and  other  In- 
centives will  attract  a  larger  percentage 
of  this  group.  However,  according  to 
Pentagon  officials,  it  is  estimated,  as  a 
result  of  extensive  and  careful  studies, 
that  blacks  would  form  from  16  to  18 
percent  of  a  volunteer  force,  although 


this  figure  would  fluctuate  with  the 
state  of  the  economy  and  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  blacks  outside 
the  military. 

Still  another  criticism  to  an  all  vol- 
imteer military  is  that  it  is  equated  with 
a  professional  force  which  would  con- 
ceivably develop  into  a  potential  threat 
to  established  political  institutions.  Such 
a  threat,  however,  could  be  expected  to 
come  from  an  officer  corps,  rather  than 
enlisted  personnel,  and  officers  currently 
are,  and  have  always  been,  recruited  vol- 
untarily. Further,  our  proper  tradition 
of  civilian  control  of  the  military,  has 
always  been  sufficiently  strong  so  that 
there  has  been  no  threat  of  military 
take-over.  History  seems  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  such  threats  in  other  countries 
have  come  from  conscript  as  well  as  vol- 
unteer armies. 

There  are  many  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, however,  who  believe  that  the  pri- 
mary question  to  be  resolved  this  year  is 
whether  to  continue  the  draft  or  to  es- 
tablish a  volunteer  military.  We  consider 
the  peacetime  draft  to  be  a  temporary 
expedient  but  it  has  been  with  us  for  the 
last  30  years,  with  only  some  brief  inter- 
ruptions. Rather  than  finding  ways  to 
make  compulsory  military  service  more 
palatable  to  the  American  people,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  establishment  of  a  volun- 
teer military  in  1971  is  In  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  volunteer  military 
offers  the  following  advantages:  Preser- 
vation of  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
by  avoidance  of  the  compulsion  Inherent 
in  the  present  system;  greater  efficiency 
in  the  military  services;  fair  compensa- 
tion to  military  persormel  for  their  serv- 
ices :  and  elimination  of  all  the  problems 
associated  with  the  draft.  Congress 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  end 
the  draft  this  year  with  the  hope  of 
never  having  to  resort  to  its  use  Eigaln. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my 
view  the  bill  before  us  should  pass.  While 
the  draft,  itself,  is  distasteful,  it  is  of 
prime  importance  that  the  current  and 
future  manpower  needs  of  our  Armed 
Forces  be  filled.  Before  an  all-volunteer 
armed  forces  can  be  developed,  many  In- 
centives and  Improvements  In  military 
life  will  have  to  be  made  to  insure  the 
retention  of  the  necessary  men  and 
women.  The  2-year  extension  before  us, 
in  addition  to  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  would  increase  pay  and  improve 
conditions  In  the  service,  are  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  national  security  and 
will  enable  us  to  move  toward  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  "zero  draft"  call. 

Obviously,  under  present  circum- 
stances, if  the  draft  law  were  permitted 
to  expire  in  June,  the  Armed  Forces  could 
not  acquire  a  force  anywhere  near  able  to 
meet  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  the  draft  must  be  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  time.  To  me,  the 
2-year  extension  will  provide  the  most 
logical  and  orderly  transition  to  the  all- 
volunteer  force. 

In  addition  to  substantially  Increasing 
the  pay  for  those  men  in  lower  ranks,  this 
bill  provides  substantial  Incresises  in 
quarters  allowances  for  members  of  the 
career  forces  and  increases  the  allowance 
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provided  under  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950  to  enlist  men  in  the 
grades  of  E-1.  E-2.  E-3  and  those  in 
grade  cf  E-4  with  4  years  or  less  of  serv- 
ice. Unfortunately  the  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  has  not  been  increased  for  8 
vears  and  has  lallen  seriously  behind  the 
housing  costs  for  military  families.  This 
has  been  dramatically  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  news  media's  focus  on 
off-base  living  conditions  of  military 
families  stationed  in  Europe. 

It  is  also  very  unfortunate  that  many 
servicemen  have  been  forced  to  apply  for 
welfare  assistance  because  of  their  ex- 
tremely low  pay.  The  bill  before  us  re- 
sponds to  this  problem. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  further  effort  made  to  as- 
sure equitable  selection  procedures  for 
the  draft.  The  State  and  local  quota  sys- 
tems are  being  suspended  to  enable  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  national  call. 
Furthermore,  discriminatory  and  prefer- 
ential provisions  of  the  law  which  permit 
deferments  and  or  exemptions  to  cer- 
tain students  are  being  repealed.  Changes 
in  the  qualification  and  appointment  of 
members  to  local  draft  boards  are  also 
contained  in  the  bill  before  us.  In  my 
news,  important  improvements  in  the 
selection  process  would  be  made  under 
tills  legislation. 

The  legislation  we  are  Totlng  on  has 
been  well  thought  out  anc  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House.  It  brings  us  a  giant 
step  closer  to  the  ideal  of  a  volunteer 
military  service. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support  and  I  earnestly  hope  a 
substant)al  majority  here  will  also  sup- 
port, with  improving  amendments,  the 
basic  provisions  of  this  bill.  H.R.  6531,  de- 
signed, among  other  things,  to  extend  the 
Selective  Service  Act  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod. increa.se  military  personnel  pay  and 
allowances,  and  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  1972. 

Our  great  legislative  task  here,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  insure  the  fairest  possible 
spreadmg  of  the  biuxlens  of  induction 
among  all  the  young  men  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  make  military  pay  realistically 
competitive,  at  all  levels,  with  pay  rates 
in  the  civilian  economy.  This  is  our  fun- 
damental duty,  today,  pending  the  re- 
establishment  of  our  traditional  all-vol- 
unteer military  service  system. 

I  think  that  this  bill,  with  strength- 
ening amendments,  such  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  Its  proposed  extension  to  1  year 
instead  of  2.  could  and  should  provide  a 
far  more  equitable  share  of  induction 
risk  and  economic  justice  than  the  cur- 
rent lavv  projects.  I  very  deepl!'  feel,  as  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  an  all- 
volunteer  military  force  that  adequate 
evidence  has  been  developed  to  reason- 
ably suggest  that  the  very  substantial 
increases  in  pay,  quarters  and  subsistence 
allowances  contained  in  this  bill  will  ac- 
celerate the  number  of  volunteer  enlist- 
ments sufficiently  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  a  1-year  extension  of  this  present 
act:  if  not  the  Congress  is  always  here 
and  ready  to  overcome  any  deficiencies, 
within  the  year,  that  might  remain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  facing  up  to  the  present 
facts  of  the  draft  .situation,  as  we  must, 
there  appears  to  be  no  question  at  all  that 


it  would  be  most  impractical,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  summarily  repeal  the  present 
Selective  Service  System  however  much 
we  might  like  to  do  so.  On  this  score, 
then,  the  most  reasonable  alternative 
appears  to  be  the  extension,  in  time,  of 
the  present  law  for  Just  1  year.  The  pro- 
posed pay  and  other  allowance  increases 
in  this  bill  before  us  are  far  greater  than 
those  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  they  certainly  project  a  long 
overdue  major  gesture  of  economic  com- 
parability and  security  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  that  will  hope- 
fully move  us  forward  at  a  much  faster 
pace  toward  the  attainment  of  an  all 
volunteer  military  system. 

With  strengthening  amendments,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  intention  to 
exert  every  effort  to  remove  the  inequities 
in  the  area  of  student  deferments  and 
more  representatively  adjust  the  com- 
position and  operation  of  local  draft 
boards  this  pending  measure,  while  not, 
of  course,  perfect  In  every  point  or  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  every  individual, 
will,  I  believe,  go  a  long  way,  at  an 
opportune  time,  toward  vastly  improving 
our  present  draft  system  from  every 
moral,  economic  and  national  sectirlty 
standpoint. 

Because  such  improvement  was  never 
in  all  our  history  more  critically  or  Im- 
peratively needed  I  believe  it  should  be 
accepted  by  the  House,  now,  while  we 
continue  to  work  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  traditional  all  volunteer  mili- 
tary force  as  quickly  as  it  can  possibly 
be  achieved. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  concern  o\pr  our 
draft  laws  and  to  voice  my  opposition  to 
many  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.R  6531,  the  Military  S(  lective  Service 
Act. 

A  dramatic  .symbol  of  the  pap  between 
generations  and  a  major  source  of  fric- 
tion in  our  society,  the  draft  is  grossly 
unfair  in  many  rp.sp?cts  and  contains 
many  hit;hly  di.-rriminatory  features.  I 
oppose  involuntary  conscription  and  be- 
lieve the  draft  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
our  traditional  idoals  and  goals.  The 
draft  has  become  an  inequitable  system 
which  imposes  an  undue  burden  of  serv- 
ice on  some  while  leaving  many  others 
virtually  free  of  any  obligation  to  serve. 
All  too  often  the  brunt  of  this  involun- 
tary servitude  has  been  borne  by  minor- 
ity groups,  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, and  the  poorly  educated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  frankly  see  no 
way  in  which  this  system  can  be  im- 
proved or  made  to  operate  mere  fairly 
and  cfSciently.  Certainly,  H.R.  6531  con- 
tributes nothin.i,'  to  improving  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Selective  Service  System 
and,  as  a  co.sponsor  of  the  Voluntary 
Militax-y  Manpower  Procurcm,?nt  Act  of 
1971.  I  believe  the  time  is  lon.t;  pa.t  that 
we  abandoned  the  system  of  conscrip- 
tion and  met  our  military  manpower  re- 
quirements through  a  volunteer  army 
system. 

There  is  one  highly  favorable  asp'icl 
of  the  legislation  under  consideration  to- 
day, however,  and  that  is  the  provision 
of  an  increased  pay  package  for  our 
servicemen,  particularly  in  the  enlisted 
ranks.  One   of   the   maior   premises  on 


which  the  sponsors  of  the  volunteer  anny 
letiislntion  ba.sed  our  case — and  a  pri- 
mary  recommendation  of  the  Gates 
Commission — is  that  a  decent,  living 
wage  should  be  established  for  the  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

The  conditions  under  which  many  of 
our  service  personnel  and  their  families 
are  presently  living  are  abominable  and 
the  large  number  of  servicemen  receiv- 
ing  some  form  of  public  assistance  is 
unconscionable.  If  a  man  is  asked  to 
risk  his  life  or  the  use  of  a  Umb  he 
should  at  least  be  paid  a  living  wage.  I 
believe  we  have  amply  demonstrated 
through  various  statistics  and  reports 
presented  during  the  hearings  and  else- 
where, that  a  volunteer  military  service 
is  viable  and  can  be  sustained  if  the  mili- 
tary men  and  women  are  given  an  in- 
creased and  livable  wage  with  increased 
educational  opportunities,  better  hous- 
ing and  other  benefits.  I  intend  to  fully 
support  this  portion  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation and  will  oppose  any  attempts  to 
weaken  it.  particularly  to  have  the  ad- 
ministration's insultingly  inadequate 
pay  proposal  substituted.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Gates  Commission  pro- 
posal is  more  meaningful  and  realistic 
and  should  be  given  precedence. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
this  measure  which  is  offensive  and  l 
which  simply  perpetuates  the  continua- 
tion of  the  death  and  destruction  of  our 
senseless  involvement  In  Indochina  and 
the  continued  gross  distortion  of  our 
national  priorities.  A  number  of  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  abolish  the  draft 
system  entirely,  to  abolish  the  induction 
authority,  and  to  extend  the  induction 
authority  for  only  1  year  rather  than  2. 
These  amendments  have  a  great  deal 
of  merit  and  should  be  given  every  pos- 
sible consideration  and  support  as  they 
are  brought  before  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  listed  as  a  sponsoc 
of  amendments  directing  that  draftees 
inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  after 
December  31,  1971,  will  not  be  required 
to  serve  in  Indochina  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, one  which  will  require  the  total 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
North  Vietnam  by  December  31.  1971. 
As  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  73  percent  of  the 
American  public  want  withdrawal  by 
the  end  of  this  year  and  there  is  simply 
no  point  to  continue  sending  American 
servicemen  to  this  unjust  and  illegal 
war.  We  have  suffered  more  than  enough 
deaths  and  casualties,  we  have  seen  too 
many  My  Lais,  we  have  experienced 
enough  internal  strife  and  dissension 
and  we  have  undergone  too  much  eco- 
nomic dislocation  and  erroneous  adjust- 
ment of  our  goals  and  priorities. 

The  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
treats  conscientious  objectors  most  tm- 
f airly  and  this  section  of  the  bill  must  be 
substantially  revised.  Not  only  must  the 
definition  of  "consclentloiis  objection" 
conform  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  allowing  for  nonreligious  objec- 
tion, but  I  can  see  no  justification  for  re- 
quiring 3  years  of  service  or  the  highly 
restrictive  and  totally  imnecessary  lim- 
itation  on    the   definition   of  "civilian 
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senice."  Not  only  were  these  provisions 
not  requested  by  the  administration  but 
they  are  clearly  pimitive  and  repressive 
measures  and  mast  not  be  permitted  to 
pass. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
13  of  this  bill  authorizes  a  troop  celling 
of  2.6  million  men.  No  hearings  were 
held  on  this  aspect  of  the  bill  and  there 
has  been  no  justification  presented  for 
this  number  of  military  personnel.  In 
addition,  the  provision  was  unilaterally 
transferred  to  HJl.  6531  from  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  and 
should  be  deleted  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

Although  I  am  pleased  that  the  Armed 
Service  Committee  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  increased  pay  and  benefits 
for  military  personnel  and  the  clear  and 
direct  connection  between  conscription 
and  inadequate  military  compensation. 
I  am  distressed  that  it  did  not  reassert 
congressional  authority  and  substitute 
the  volunteer  army  proposal  for  the  ad- 
ministration's weak  extension  request. 
As  I  mentioned  before  the  committee 
earlier  this  month: 

The  concept  of  a  voluntary  military  serv- 
ice U  not  Impossible  ...  It  is  not  only  tech- 
nically feasible  to  implement  but  it  would 
meet  certainly  be  In  keeping  with  the 
American  tradition  of  encouraging  Individ- 
ual freedom  of  choice. 


The  extension  of  the  draft  for  2  years, 
the  repression  of  conscientious  objectors! 
the  increased  average  troop  strength 
level  and  certain  other  aspects  of  this 
measure  are  unnecessary  and  will  simply 
lead  to  continued  dissension  among 
our  countrymen  and  the  further  aliena- 
tion of  our  youth,  our  minority  groups 
and  our  economically  disadvantaged 
The  best  of  our  country  cannot  be  wasted 
on  a  purposeless,  endless,  and  ill-con- 
ceived military  venture  in  some  far-off 
land  which  is  hardly  supported  by  the 
American  people.  The  time  for  mean- 
ingful action  is  now.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
we  must  take  positive  steps  by  repealing 
the  undesirable  draft  law.  Involuntary 
servitude  and  military  slavery  must  be 
ended  and  the  freedom  of  conscience  and 
choice  must  be  permitted  to  flourish  I 
urge  that  we  take  such  action  todav 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker— 
So  I  told  my  son  that  only  In  the  strictly 
ifgal  sense,  was  anybody  summoning  him 
anywhere.  He  was.  In  fact,  going  to  register 

^K  i^£'*'™^  °^  ^'^  °^"-  By  registering  for 
»•  *aft  he  WW,  for  the  flret  time,  register- 
ing his  claim  to  be  a  man  and  citizen  by 
claiming  his  right  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of 
Ml  land.-WhIttaker   ChamberB.   Cold  Prl- 

When  taking  up  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  to  extend  the  mlUtary  draft  we 
Should  keep  in  mind  that  since  the 
ariiest  days  of  the  American  colonies 
«  was  assumed  that  every  male  citizen 
nad  a  moral  obligation  to  bear  arms  when 
necessary  for  the  protecUon  of  his  com- 
munity through  service  in  the  mlliUa  if 
not  m  the  Regular  Army.  This  assumpUon 
remains  valid  today,  and  bears  as  much 
as  ever  upon  the  survival  of  our  Nation, 
nf  ^f  ^?5^"°"«  existing  in  the  last  half 
LJL  f  "^^  century  have  made  it  neces- 
^2  ^  T"*^**^  at  all  times  a  large  and 
^i^ll^*^^''  ^^""^  ^"ty  military  force, 
instead  of  starting  to  assemble  this  force 


only  when  war  is  imminent  or  has  actu- 
ally begun.  Our  method  of  preserving  the 
required  level  of  defense  manpower  is 
the  Selective  Service  System,  which 
makes  it  obligatory  for  a  young  man  to 
register  for  possible  induction  in  the 
active  duty  armed  forces  when  reaching 
a  specified  age. 

Intellectual  giants  such  as  Ludwlg  von 
Mises,  who.se  thoroughgoing  defense  of 
liberty  Is  well  known,  have  recognized 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  call  men  into 
service  when  necessary  for  Its  defense. 
Von  Mises  has  said : 

In  a  world  full  of  unswerving  aggresBors 
and  enslavers,  integral  unconditional  paci- 
fism Is  tantamount  to  unconditional  sur- 
render to  the  most  ruthless  oppressors  . 
He  who  In  our  age  opposes  armaments  and 
conscription  Is,  perhaps  unbeknown  to  him- 
self, an  abettor  of  those  aiming  at  the  en- 
slavement of  aU.— Human  Action,  pp  281- 
282 

The  manpower  requirements  for  our 
Armed  Forces  are  determined  primarily 
by    the    objectives   and    capabilities   of 

actual   and   potential  enemy   nations 

which  x\o\v  and  In  the  foreseeable  future 
means  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  We  mtist  have  at  our  dis- 
posal .sufficient  forces  to  discourage  them 
from  armed  aggression  to  advance  to- 
ward their  stated  goal  of  global  conquest, 
and  to  defeat  them  rapidly  should  they 
launch  aggression.  While  we  caimot 
guarantee  that  the  political  leadership 
of  our  Nation  will  use  our  forces  cor- 
rectly, as  the  course  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam shows,  we  can  be  sure  that  no  matter 
how  sound  the  thinking  of  future  leaders, 
they  will  not  even  have  the  ability  to 
deter  or  defeat  the  Communist  armies 
if  the  forces  at  their  disposal  are  In- 
FUfflcient. 

With  the  Selective  Service  law  due  to 
expire  this  June,  Congress  must  decide 
whether  our  general  purpose  force  level 
requirements  can  be  met  without  a  draft. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
does  not  believe  this  is  possible,  and  con- 
sequently recommended  its  continuation 
on  March  22. 

By  June  1972  our  active  military  forces 
will  have  been  reduced  by  over  1  mil- 
lion men  from  their  June  1969  level, 
lowering  our  active  general -purpose  force 
level  to  the  bare  minimum  consistent 
with  national  security  requirements. 
Even  with  this  reduction,  over  525,000 
enlLsted  men  will  have  to  enter  our  active 
duty  forces  between  July  1971  and  June 
1972  in  order  to  maintain  this  minimum 
force  level.  Prom  July  1969  to  June  1970. 
the  last  complete  fiscal  year,  only  144,000 
true  volimteers — men  who  would  have 
volunteered  even  in  the  absence  of  a  draft 
law— entered  the  active  duty  Armed 
Forces.  Assuming  the  volunteer  rate  re- 
mains more  or  less  constant,  we  would  be 
over  380,000  men  short  of  meeting  the 
very  reduced  force  level  requirements 
existing  by  June  1972.  Pay  increases 
sufficient  to  generate  an  enlistment  surge 
of  this  magnitude  wotild  not  leave  enough 
money  to  maintain  and  expend  our  al- 
ready dangerously  depleted  strategic 
weapon  systems. 

The  current  reduction  of  our  active 
duty  forces  has  been  possible  only  by 
shifting  to  increased  reliance  on  the  re- 


serves— and  70  to  80  percent  of  reserve 
enlistments  are  draft  Induced. 

Personally  I  would  prefer  to  have  our 
Armed  Forces  composed  strictly  of  volim- 
teers. I  find  It  very  disturbing  that  many 
of  the  most  active  advocates  of  a  "volim- 
teer  army"  are  precisely  those  who  have 
no  intention  of  volunteering,  yet  want  to 
rely  on  defense  provided  by  others.  Their 
attitude  reminds  me  of  that  of  the  free- 
way driver  who  wants  rapid  transit  to  pet 
the  other  cars  off  the  ro«ul. 

The  facts  I  have  cited  convince  me 
that  we  cannot  now  defend  this  Nation 
adequately  without  continuing  the  draft. 
Consequently,  I  believe  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  continue  It. 

GKNIRAL    LEAVB   TO   EmCITO 

Mr.  HltoERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
theblll  H.R.  6531. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gallagher^  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request,  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The    CHAIRMAN.    There    being    no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
_  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Wouae 
of  RepresentcUives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1887,  as 
amended,  is  amended  aa  follows: 

(1)  Section  1(a)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  lilintaiT 

Selective  Service  Act." ". 

(2)  Section  4(b)  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "the  Secretary  of  Transportation"  for 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  wherever 
they  appear. 

(3)  Section  4(d)(1)  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(except  a  person  enlisted  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section)  " 

4)  Section  4(d)(3)  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting "the  Secretary  of  Transportation" 
for  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treaeury"  wherever 
thev  appear. 

(5)  Section  6  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d),aa  follows: 

"(d)  VSrhenever  the  President  haa  provided 
for  the  selection  of  persona  for  training  and 
f'erylce  in  accordance  with  random  selection 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  calla 
for  Induction  may  be  placed  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  aa  he  may  prescribe 

^^f '^,*^^*'^*°«'  ^^^  provisions  of  subsection 
(o)  of  this  section.". 

(6)  Section  e(a)(n  Is  amended  by  atrlk- 
Ing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  tLret 
sentence  and  inserting  the  following  In  place 
thereof:  ":  Provided.  That  any  male  alien 
who  la  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-six  years,  at  the  time  fixed  for  reg- 
istration, or  who  attains  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  after  having  bwn  required  to  register 
pursuant  to  section  201  of  thla  Act  (other 
than  an  alien  exempted  from  registration 
under  this  Act  and  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder),  or  who  ia  otherwise  liable  aa 
provided  for  in  thla  Act,  who  haa  remained  In 
the  United  SUtes  in  a  status  other  than  that 
of  a  permanent  resident  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  consecutive  months  shall  be 
liable  for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  For  the  purposes 
of  computing  such  twenty-four-month  peri- 
od, any  period  of  absence  from  the  United 
States  not  exceeding  four  consecutive  month* 
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shall  be  de«me(l  to  be  a  pertod  of  residency  In 
the  United  States:  Provided  f-urther,  however. 
That  the  Director  shall  have  the  discretion  to 
waive  the  provlsioiifi  herein  for  alien  students 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  fuU-tlme 
course  of  instruction  at  a  college,  university, 
or  similar  institution  for  a  period  of  time  not 
to  exceed  four  years  or  the  conclusion  of  a 
prescribed  course  of  study  whichever  is  the 
earlier:  Provided  further.  That  any  alien  stu- 
dent for  whom  the  provisions  herein  have 
been  waived  shall  upon  the  expiration  of  six 
months  following  the  expiration  of  said 
waiver.  If  his  alien  residence  continues,  be 
liable  for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.". 

(7)  Section  6(b)(3)  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting "section  4(a)"  for  "section  4(1)". 

(8)  Section  6(b)  (4)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  section  4(g)". 

(9)  Section  6(d)(1)  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting "the  Secretary  of  Transportation" 
for  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  wherever 
they  appear  and  by  substituting  "section  651 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code"  for  "section 
4(d)  (3)  of  this  Act"  wherever  they  appear. 

(10)  Section  6(d)(5)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration"  and  substituting  "Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion" wherever  they  appear. 

(11)  SecUon  6(g)   Is  amended  to  read: 
"(g)  Regular  or  duly  ordained  ministers  o£ 

religion,  as  defined  In  this  title,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  training  and  service  (but  not  from 
registration)  under  this  title.". 

(12)  Section  6(h)  (1)  Is  repealed. 

(13)  Section  6(h)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  designation  '  (2)"  and  the  word 
"graduate"  from  the  first  sentence. 

(14)  Section  6(J)  Is  amended  to  read: 
"Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  person  to  be  subject  to 
combatant  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who,  by  reason  of 
religious  training  and  belief,  Is  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  participation  In  war  in  any 
form.  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'religious  training  and  beliefs'  does  not  in- 
clude essentially  political,  sociological,  or 
philosophical  views  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code.  Any  person  claiming  exemption 
from  combatant  training  and  service  because 
of  such  conscientious  objections,  whose  claim 
13  sustained  by  the  local  board,  shall  if  he  is 
Inducted  Into  the  armed  forces  under  this 
title,  be  assigned  to  noncombatant  service 
as  defined  by  the  President,  or  shall.  If  he  is 
found  to  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation In  such  noncombatant  service,  in 
lieu  of  such  induction,  be  ordered  by  his  local 
board  to  perform  three  years  alternate  civilian 
service,  the  last  year  of  which  to  be  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  reserve  obligation  required  of 
military  Inductees.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, alternate  civilian  service  is  defined  a.s 
•employment  with  agencies  in  government  or 
public  Institutions  which  have  difficulty  find- 
ing eligible  and  qualified  Individuals  to  per- 
form essential  work',  as  supervised  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  pursuant  to 
regulations  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Presi- 
dent: Provided.  That  any  such  person  who 
knowingly  falls  or  neglects  to  obey  such  an 
order  from  his  local  board  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  section  12  of  this  title,  to 
have  knowingly  failed  or  neglected  to  per- 
form a  duty  required  of  htm  under  this  title; 
or  who  after  he  has  reported  to  the  assigned 
work  falls  to  perform  satlsfactorUy  under  the 
terma  prescribed  In  Presidential  regulations 
as  supervised  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  shall  t>e  Inducted  Into  the  armed 
forces  for  the  period  of  time  established  by 
section  4(b)   of  this  Act.". 

(15)  Section  6(1)  (2)  is  amended  to  read: 
"Any  person  who  while  satlsfactorUy 
pursuing  a  fuU-tlme  course  of  instruction  at 
a  college,  university,  or  similar  Institution  Is 
ordered  to  report  for  Induction  under  this 


title,  shall,  upon  the  appropriate  fact-s  being 
presented  to  the  local  board,  have  his  induc- 
tion poKtponPd  ( A  I  until  the  end  of  the  term, 
or  academic  year  in  the  case  of  his  last 
academic  year  or  (B)  until  he  <-ea.'?es  satis- 
factorily to  pursue  such  course  of  Instruc- 
tion, whichever  Is  the  earlier.". 

(16)  Section  9(J)  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting "or  Transportation"  for  "or  Trea.s- 
urv". 

(17)  Section  10(a)(3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Director  shall  be  appfilntcri 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  ami 
consent  of  the  Senate  ". 

(18)  Section  10(b)(2)  Is  amended  hv 
changing  the  first  .semicolon  to  a  colon  aiici 
inserting  Immediately  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing: ■■Provided.  That  no  State  director  shall 
serves  concurrently  In  an  elected  or  appoint nd 
position  of  a  State  or  local  government  with 
out  the  approval  of  tlie  Director  of  SelPCtiv,» 
Service". 

(19)  Section  10(b)(3)  is  amended  to  read 
"(3)   to  create  and  establish  within  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  cUillan  local  boards. 
civilian  appe:\l  boards,  and  such  other  civil- 
ian  agencies,   including  agencies  of   appeal, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
with  respect  to  the  registration,  examination, 
classification,  selection,  assignment,  delivery 
for  Induction,  and  maintenance  of  records  of 
persons  registered  under  this  title,  together 
with  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
under  this  title:   Provided.  That  no  person 
shall  be  disqualified  from  serving  as  a  coun- 
selor to  registrants.  Including  service  as  Gov- 
ernment appeal  agent,  because  of  his  mem- 
bership !n  a  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces    He    shall    create    and    establish    one 
or  more  local  boards  In  each  county  or  po- 
litical subdivision   corresponding  thereto  of 
each  State,  territory,  and  posse.sslon  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  the  District  of  CoUim- 
bla.  Each  local  bocird  shall  consist  of  three  or 
more  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent   from   recommendations   made   by   the 
respective  Governors  or  comparable  executive 
officials.  No  citizen  shall  be  denied  member- 
ship on  any  local  board  or  appeal  board  on 
account  of  sex.  No  member  shall  serve  on  any 
local   board  or  appeal  board  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  or  after  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  sixty-five    To  the  extent  practicable,  the 
members  of  a  local  draft  board  shall  accu- 
rately represent  the  economic  and  sorloloul- 
cal  backeround  of  the  population  which  they 
serve,  but  no  induction  shall  be  declared  In- 
valid on  the  ground  that  any  board  failed  to 
conform  to  any  particular  quota  as  to  race, 
economics,  religion,  sex,  or  age.  The  require- 
ments  outlined   In   the   preceding  two  sen- 
tences shall  be  fullv  Implemented  and  efTec- 
tlve  not  later  than  Januarv  1.  1972:  Provided 
That  an  Intercounty  local  board  consisting 
of  at  least  one  member  from  each  component 
county  or  corresponding  subdivision  may  be 
established   for  an   area  not  exceeding  five 
counties  or  political  subdivisions  correspond- 
ing  thereto   within    a   State   or   comparable 
Jurisdiction  when  the  Preeldent  determines, 
after  considering  the  public  Interest  Involved 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  nr 
comparable  executive  official  or  officials,  that 
the  establishment  of  such  local  board  are?, 
will  result  In  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
operation.  Any  such  Intercounty  local  board 
shall  have  within  Its  area  the  same  power  and 
Jurisdiction  as  a  local  board  has  in  Its  area 
A  local  board  may  Include  among  Its  members 
any  citizen  otherwise  qualified  under  Presi- 
dential regulations,  provided  he  is  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age  No  member  of  any  local 
board  .shall  be  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  but  each  meml>er  of 
anv  local  board  shall  be  a  civilian  who  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  In  the 
county  or  political   subdivision   correspond- 
ing thereto  in  which  such  local  board  has 
Jurisdiction,    and    each     Intercounty    local 
board  shall  have  at  least  one  member  from 
each  county  or  political   subdivision   corre- 


spcjiidlng  thereto  Included  within  the  Inter- 
county local  board  area    Such  local  boards, 
or  separate  panels  there<if  each  consisting  of 
three  or  more  members,  shall,  under  rule* 
iUid  regulations  pret-cribed  by  the  President, 
have  the  power  within  the  respective  Juris- 
dictions of  such  local  boards  to  hear  and  de- 
termine,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the    appeal    boards    herein    authorized,   all 
qviestions  or  claims  with  respect  to  Inclusion 
for.  or  exemption  or  deferment  from,  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title,  of  all  lndl\'ld- 
uals   within   the   Jurisdiction  of  such  local 
boards.   Tlie   decisions   of   such   local  board 
shall  be  final,  except  where  an  appeal  Is  au- 
thorized   and   Is   taken    in   accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  :(.■<  the  President 
may  prescribe    There  shall  be  not  less  than 
one  appeal  board  located  within  the  area  of 
each  Federal  Judicial  district  in  the  United 
suites  and  within  each  territory  and  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  and  such  addi- 
tional separate  panels  thereof,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President.  AppeaJ  boards  with- 
in the  Selective  Service  System  shall  be  com- 
posed  of   civilians   who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  decision  of  such  ap- 
f)eal  boards  shall  be  final  In  cases  before  them 
on  appeal  unless  modified  or  changed  by  the 
President.  The  President,  upon  appeal  or  up- 
on his  own  motion,  shall  have  power  to  de- 
termine all  claims  or  questions  with  respect 
to  inclusion  for,  or  exemption  or  deferment 
from  training  and  service  under  this  title,  and 
the  determination  of  the  President  shall  be 
final.  No  Judicial  review  shall  be  made  of  the 
classification    or    processing    of    any    regis- 
trant by  local  boards,  appeal  boards,  or  the 
Prefldent.  except  as  a  defense  to  a  criminal 
prosecution   instituted   under  section  12  of 
this  title,  after  the  registrant  has  responded 
either  affirmatively  or  negatively  to  an  or- 
der to  report  for  Induction,  or  for  civilian 
work  In  the  case  of  a  registrant  determined 
to  be  opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any 
form:  Provided.  That  such  review  shall  go  to 
the  question  of  the  Jurisdiction  herein  re- 
served to  local  boards,  appeal  boards,  and  the 
President  only  when  there  is  no  basis  In  fact 
for  the  classification  assigned  to  such  regis- 
trant.  No   person   who  Is   a  civilian  officer, 
member,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Selective   Service   Records,   or   the\  Selective 
Ser\-lce  System,  or  of  any  local  board  or  ap- 
peal board  or  other  agency  of  such  Office  or 
Sy.stem,  shall  be  excepted  from  registration 
or  deferred  or  exempted  from  training  and 
service,  as  provided  for  In  this  title,  by  rea- 
-on  of  his  status  as  such  civilian  officer,  mem- 
!ier.  agent,  or  employee;". 

(20)  Section  10(e)  Is  repealed. 

(21)  Section  10(f)  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting "»500"  for  "$50". 

( 22 )  Section  1 1  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  11.  Under  such  rules  and  regulations 
f.s  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Preeldent.  funds 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  also  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  of  emer- 
gency medical  care  including  hospitalization. 
of  registrants  who  suffer  Illness  or  Injury. 
and  the  transportation,  and  burial,  of  the  re- 
mains of  registrants  who  suffer  death,  whUe 
acting  under  orders  Issued  under  the  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  but  such  burial  expenses 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  that  the  Ad- 
rolnlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay 
under  the  provisions  of  section  902(a)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  any  one  case 

(23)  Section  12  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (d),  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried 
or  punished  for  evading,  neglecting,  or  re- 
fusing to  perform  the  duty  of  registering  .m- 
posed  by  section  3  of  this  title  unless  the 
indictment  is  found  within  five  years  next 
after  the  last  day  before  such  person  at- 
tains the  age  of  twenty-six.  or  within  nve 
years   next  after  the  last  day  before  sucn 
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person   does    perform   his   dtity   to   register, 
whichever  shall  first  occur.". 

(24)  Section  17(c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1.  1971"  ln.sertlng  In  place 
thereof  "July  1.  1973".  ^ 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman  pro  tempore 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
the  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  653n.  to  amend 
the  Milltarj'  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  iUs  clerk.<;,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  5432.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  5432)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes." 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Bennett. 
and  Mr.  Curtis  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
partof  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION  TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5432 >  to  provide  an 
extension  of  the  interest  equahzaticn 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  4  over  to 
and  including  line  13  on  page  3  and  Insert- 

"I a)  Election  To  Treat  Certain  Debt 
Obligations  as  StTBjxcT  to  Tax.— 

■  H)  Sec  Ion  4912  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Election  To  Stjbjkct  Cbbtain  Debt 
ubugatioks  to  Tax. 

"(1)  In  general.— a  domestic  corporation 
or  domestic  partnership  may  elect  to  have 
lt«  debt  obligations— 
^'j^'(A)  which  are  part  of  a  new  or  original 


"•(B)  which  are  part  of  an  Issue  outstand- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1971  and  are  treated  under  subsection  (b)  (3i 
as  debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  obligor, 
treated  as  debt  obligations  of  a  foreign 
obligor  the  acquisition  of  which  by  a  United 
States  person  (other  than  the  Issuer)  will, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter,  be  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  bv 
section  4911  at  the  rate  applicable  on  ac- 
quisitions of  stock  under  section  4911(b). 
"'(2)  Assumption  of  obligations. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  assumption 
by  a  domestic  corporation  of  debt  obligations 
of  an  affiliated  corporation  shall  be  treated 
as  the  issuance  of  a  new  or  original  issue  of 
debt  obligations  by  such  domestic  corpora- 
tion. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
domestic  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
affiliated  with  another  corporation  If  both 
corporations  are  members  (or  would  be 
members  If  they  were  both  domestic  cor- 
porations) of  the  same  controlled  group 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  48(c)(3) 
(Ci  )  , 

■  'Oi  Election. — An  election  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  issue  of  debt 
obligations  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  prescribe  by  regulations,  and  such 
election  may  not  be  revoked.  In  the  case  of 
a  new  or  original  issue,  such  election  shall 
be  made  prior  to  the  issuance  (or,  in  the  case 
of  an  issue  treated  as  a  new  or  original  issue 
under  paragraph  (2).  prior  to  the  assump- 
tion) of  any  debt  obligations  of  such  Issue. 
•■■i4)  Indication  or  endorsement  of  tax- 
ABiLrrY— In  the  case  of  a  debt  obligation 
which  Is  part  of  a  new  or  original  issue  (other 
than  an  issue  treated  as  a  new  or  original 
issue  under  paragraph  (2)),  an  election 
under  paragraph  ( 1 1  shall  apply  to  such 
debt  obligation  only  if  the  document  evi- 
dencing such  debt  obllgaUon  Indicates  that 
its  acquisition  by  a  United  States  person  Is 
subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4911 
lis  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  In  the  case  of 
any  other  debt  obligation,  an  election  under 
paragraph  (  1 1  shall  apply  to  such  debt  ob- 
ligation only  if  the  document  evidencing 
such  debt  obligation  is  marked  or  endorsed, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
LT  his  delegate  may  prescribe,  so  as  to  In- 
dicate that  its  acquisition  by  a  United  States 
person  is  subject  to  such  tax." 

"(2 1    Section  861(a)(1)    is   amended — 
"(A)   by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph   (E). 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  .<?ubparagraph  (F)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ',  and  '.  and 

"(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"  "(G)  Interest  on  a  debt  obligation  which 
was  part  of  an  issue  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  has  been  made  under  section 
4912(C)  and  which,  when  Issued  (or  treated 
as  Issued  under  section  4912(c)(2)),  had  a 
maturity  not  exceeding  15  years  and,  when 
Issued,  was  purhased  by  one  or  more  under- 
writers with  a  \'lew  to  distribution  through 
resale,  but  only  with  respect  to  Interest  at- 
tributable to  periods  after  the  date  of  such 
election.' 

"(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  4  to  20,  Inclusive 
and  Insert: 

"(1)  Section  4014(c)(5)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
sentence ;  'For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B),  If  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be 
used  by  the  foreign  obligor  (or  by  a  person 
controlled  by,  or  controlling,  the  foreign 
obligor)  for  additional  facilities,  the  sub- 
stantial portion  requirement  contained  In 
such  subparagraph,  and  the  one-half  of  the 
percentage  of  cost  requirement  contained  In 


the  last  sentence  of  such  subparagraph,  shall 
be  treated  as  satisfied  vrtth  respect  to  such 
loan  If  It  Is  established  that  an  additional 
amount  of  ores  or  minerals  (or  derivatives 
thereof)  extracted  outside  the  United  States 
by  the  United  States  p>erson,  or  otherwise 
taken  Into  account  for  purpoees  of  such  sub- 
paragraph, will  be  stored,  handled,  trans- 
ported, processed,  or  serviced  In  the  existing 
and  additional  facilities  of  such  foreign  ob- 
ligor or  person,  and  that,  with  respect  to 
such  additional  facilities,  such  additional 
amount  fulfills  such  substantial  portion  re- 
quirement or  such  one-half  of  the  percent- 
age of  cost  requirement,  m  the  case  may  be.' 
"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

Page  8,  strike  out  all  after  line  7  over  to 
and  Including  line  15  on  page  10  and  Insert: 
"(e)  Direct  Investments  in  Certain  Lend- 
ing and  Financing  Corporations. — 
"(1)  Section  4915  Is  amended — 
"(A)    by  striking   out   subsection    (c)(3), 
and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(e)  Special  Ruue  fob  Investmxnts  in 
Certain  Lending  and  Financing  Corpoha- 
tions. — 

"'(1)  In  general.  For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  a  corporation  described  In  psira- 
graph  (2)  shall  be  treated  as  a  foreign  cor- 
poration which  Is  not  formed  or  availed  of 
for  the  principal  purpose  described  In  sub- 
section (c)  (1 )  with  respect  to  an  acquisition 
of  its  stock  or  debt  obligations,  If  It  is 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
that — 

"  "(A)  (1)  the  amounts  received  by  the  cor- 
poration as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  will 
not  be  used  to  acquire  stock  of  foreign  Is- 
suers or  debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors 
or  utilized  in  any  way  outside  of  the  United 
States,  or  (11)  the  funds  used  for  such  ac- 
quisition were  obtained  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States;  and 

"'(B)  such  Information  and  records  with 
re«p)ect  to  the  corporation  as  are  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  chapter  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

■  "(2)  Corporations. — The  corporations  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  ( 1 )  are — 

"  "(A)  a  domestic  corporation  described  In 
section  4920(a)  (3)  (C) . 

"'(B)  a  domestic  corporation  which  Is  a 
qualified  lending  and  financing  corporation 
(as  defined  In  section  4B20(d))  during  any 
period  during  which  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 4920(a)  (3B)    Is  In  effect,  and 

"'(C)  a  foreign  corporation  which  Is  a 
qualified  lending  and  financing  corporation 
(as  defined  In  section  4920(d) )  and  has 
given  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
of  its  status  as  such  a  corporation. 

"'(3)  Misttsz  or  amounts  receiveo. — In 
any  case  In  which  paragraph  (1)  applied  to 
an  acquisition  of  stock  or  debt  obligations 
and — 

"  "(1)  the  amounts  received  by  the  corpora- 
tion whose  stock  or  debt  obligations  were  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  such  acquisition  are 
(before  the  termination  date  specified  In 
section  4911(d))  used  to  acquire  stock  of 
foreign  issuers  or  debt  obligations  of  foreign 
obligors  or  utilized  In  any  other  way  outside 
of  the  United  States  In  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  or 

"  "(11)  Information  or  reoorda  with  respect 
to  the  corporation,  which  the  Secretary  or 
delegate  has  determined  (before  such  ter- 
mination date)  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  chapter,  are  not.  after  rea- 
sonable notice,  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary 

then  liability  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4911  shall  be  Incurred  by  the  acquiring  cor- 
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poratlon  (with  respect  to  such  acquisition) 
at  the  time  such  amounts  lire  so  used  or  such 
Informatloa  or  records  are  not  so  made  avail- 
able; and  the  amount  of  such  tax  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  for  which  the 
acquiring  corporation  would  have  been  lia- 
ble under  such  section  upon  Its  acquisition 
of  the  stock  or  debt  obligations  Involved  If 
paragraph  (1)  had  not  applied  to  such  ac- 
quisition.' 

■■(2)  SecUon  4920(a)  (3B)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(3B)  C««TAm  DOMBSnC  LENDING  OR  Tl- 
NANCINO  CORPORATIONS.    - 

'•■(A)  In  CBNKaAL. — The  terms  foreign  Is- 
suer," "foreign  obllgoi ",  and  "foreign  Issuer 
or  obligor"  also  means  a  domestic  corporation 
which  Is  a  qualified  lending  or  financing  cor- 
poration (as  defined  In  subsection  (d) )  and 
which  elects  to  be  treated,  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  as  a  foreign  Issuer  and  foreign 
obligor. 

"•(B)  Elbction. — An  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  made  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribes bv  regulations.  Any  such  election  shall 
be  effective  as  of  the  date  thereof  and  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  revolted.  If.  at  any 
time,  the  corporation  ceases  to  be  a  qualified 
lending  or  financing  corporation,  the  election 
shall  thereupon  be  deemed  revoked.  When 
an  election  is  revoked,  no  further  election 
may  be  made.  If  an  election  Is  revoked,  the 
corporation  shall  incur  liability  at  the  time 
of  such  revocation  for  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4911  with  respect  to  all  stock  or 
debt  obligations  which  were  acquired  by  it 
during  the  period  for  which  the  election  was 
in  effect  and  which  are  held  by  it  at  the 
time  of  such  revocation;  and  the  amount  of 
such  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  tax 
for  which  the  corporation  would  be  liable 
under  such  section  if  it  had  acquired  .such 
stock  or  debt  obligations  immediately  after 
such  revocation." 

1 3)   Section  4920(dl    is  amended  to  read 
a£  follows: 

"■(d)    QUALirCED    IJCNDINO    AND    FINANCING 

CoRPoaATioNS. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "quaUfled  lending  or 
financing  corporation  means  a  corporation — 

"•(1)  substantially  all  of  the  business  of 
which  consists  of — 

'"(A)  making  loans  (Including  the  acqul- 
eltlon  of  obligations  arising  under  a  lease 
which  Is  entered  into  principally  as  a  a- 
nanclng  transactlcu) . 

•"(B)  acquiring  swjcounts  receivable, 
notes,  or  Installment  obligations  arising  out 
of  the  sale  of  tangible  personal  property  or 
the  performance  of  services. 

"  '(C)  leasing  tangible  personal  property 
(but  only  If  such  leasing  accounts  for  less 
than  80  percent  of  its  business) . 

"■(D)   servicing  debt  obligations, 

■■'(E)  carrying  on  Incidental  activities  In 
connection  with  its  business  described  In 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C),  or  (D).  or 

"'(F)   any  combination  of  the  foregoing; 

"'(2)  all  debt  obligations  of  foreign  ob- 
ligors acquired  by  such  corporation,  and  all 
tangible  personal  property  not  manufactured 
or  produced  in  the  United  States  acquired  by 
such  corporation  for  leasing,  are  acquired 
and  carried  solely  out  of — 

•"(A)  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  (Including  a 
sale  on  a  transaction  described  In  section 
4919(a)(1))  by  such  corporation  (or  by  a 
domestic  corpc«titlon  described  In  section 
48ia(b)(3)  which  Is  a  member  of  a  con- 
trolled group,  as  defined  In  section  48(c) 
(3)  (C) ,  of  which  such  corporation  is  a  mem- 
ber) of  debt  obligations  of  such  corporation 
(or  such  domestic  corporation)  to  persons 
other  than — 

"  '<!)  a  United  States  person  (not  includ- 
ing a  foreign  branch  of  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion or  of  a  domestic  partnership.  If  such 
branch  Is  engaged  la  the  commercial  banking 
business  and  acquires  such  debt  obligations 


In  the  ordinary  course  of  such  commercial 
banking  business) , 

'■'(11)   a    foreign    partnership    In    which 

such  corporation  (or  one  or  more  Includible 
corporations  in  an  affiliated  group,  as  defined 
in  section  1504,  of  which  such  corporation  Is 
a  member!  owns  directly  or  indirectly  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  4916(a)(1))  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  profits  Interest,  or 

"■(HI)  a  foreign  corporation,  if  such 
corporation  (or  one  or  more  Includible  corpo- 
rations In  an  afflllnted  group,  as  defined  In 
section  1504.  of  which  such  corporation  l.i  a 
member)  owns  directly  or  Indirectly  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  4015(a)  (l)i  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  such  foreign 
corporation,  except  to  the  extent  such  for- 
eign corporation  has,  after  having  given  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
sold  Its  debt  obligations  to  persons  other  than 
persons  described  in  clauses  (it  and  (11)  and 
this  clause  and  is  using  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  such  debt  obligations  to  acquire  the 
debt  obligations  of  such  corporation  for  such 
other  domestic  corporation) , 

••'(B)  the  proceeds  of  payment  for  stock, 
or  a  contribution  to  th»  capital  of  such  cor- 
poration. If  the  p.iimint  or  contribution 
was  derived  from  the  s.^Ie  of  debt  obliga- 
tions by  one  or  more,  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  las  defined  In  section  48vC)  (3) 
(O)  of  which  such  corpcritlon  Is  a  mem- 
ber (or  by  a  corporation  which  would  be 
such  a  member  If  It  were  a  domestic  corporn- 
tlon)  to  persons  other  than  persons  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (1),  (11).  and  (111)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  such  debt  obligations,  if 
acquired  by  United  States  person.^;,  would 
be  subject  to  the  U.x  imposed  by  sec'irn 
4911, 

"•(C)  retained  earnings  and  reserves  of 
such  corporation  to  the  exten*  attributable 
to  the  conduct  of  the  lending  or  financing 
business  outside  the  United  Statee,  or 

"'(D)  trade  accounts  and  accrued  liabili- 
ties, to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  lending  or  financing  bu8lne.>« 
outside  the  United  S'^ate.'?.  which  are  pay- 
able by  such  corporation  within  one  year 
(three  years  In  the  case  cf  tax  liabilities  i 
from  the  da*e  they  were  incurred  or  aecrupfl. 
and  which  arise  In  the  ordinary  cotirse  of  the 
trade  or  business  of  the  corporation  other- 
wise than  from  borrowing; 

"  "(3)  such  corporation  does  not  acquire 
any  stock  of  foreign  Issuers  or  of  domestic 
corjHJratlons  or  domestic  partnerships  other 
than  stock  of  one  or  more  members  nf  a 
controlled  group  (a-s  defined  in  section  48(ci 
i3)(C))  of  which  such  corporation  Is  a 
member  (or  of  a  corporation  which  would 
be  a  member  If  It  were  a  domestic  corpori- 
tlon)  acquired  as  payment  for  stock,  or  as  a 
contribution  to  capital,  of  such  corporation: 
and 

"  '(4)  such  corporation.  In  a  manner  sa'.ls- 
factory  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  iden- 
tifies the  certificates  representing  its  stock 
and  debt  obligations  and  maintains  such 
records  and  accounts  and  submits  such  re- 
ports and  other  documents  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  that  the  requirements  of 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  been  me^t." 

"(4)  TTie  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(11  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acqulsltion.<i 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  after  such  date. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  section  4920(a)  (3B) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (2) )  an  election 
made  under  section  4920(d)  of  such  Code 
(as  m  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  shall  be  treated  as  an  election 
made  under  such  section  4920(a)  (3B).  For 
ptu-poses  of  section  4915(e)(2)(C)  of  such 
Code  (as  amended  by  paragraph  (1) ) .  notice 
given  under  section  4915(c)  (3)  of  such  Code 
(as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 


of  this  Act )  shall  be  treated  as  notice  given 
under   RPCtlcn   4915(ei  (2)  (C) ." 

Page  12,  line  16.  s'like  out  all  after  "case' 
down  to  and  including  "Ac;"  in  Hue  20  and 
inser'        In  which  such   two-year  period  hu 
elajMed    before    the    expiration    of   60   days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
If   the   issuing   corporation   Involved   makes 
'he  application  within  such  60-day  period" 
Page  12.  strike  out  all  after  line  22  over  to 
■ind   including  line  7  on  page   13. 
Page  13.  after  line  7.  insert: 
•  I  h )  Certain  Mituai.  Fvnds— 
"(1)   Section  4920  is  amended- 
■  i.\)    by   in.sertlng   'subject   to   the  provi- 
sions of  subsection   (e),'  before  'a  domestic 
corpxjratlon  which'  1..  subsection  (a)(3)(Bi: 
•(B)  by  Inserting  after  'If,  at  the  close  of 
any   succeeding  quarter.'  in  subsection   (ai 
(3(iB)    the   following:    '15   percent   or  niTe 
In    value    of   the   outstanding   stock   of  the 
company    is   owned,    directly,    or    indirectly 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4915(b)  (1)). 
by  one  person,  or";  and 

"(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
(f).  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  subsection; 

•  '(e)  Certain  Mtttual  Funds. — Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)(3)(B),  a  domestic 
corporation  described  In  such  subsection 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  "foreign  Issuer", 
"foreign  obligor",  or  '■foreign  issuer  or  ob- 
ligor" with  respect  to  any  acquisition  of  stock 
nr  a  debt  obligation  which  Is  attributable  to 
funds  obtained  by  borrowing  or  throueh 
l-.suance  of  It's  stock  after  March  24.  1971.' 

"(2)  The  amendment*  made  by  prtu-agraphs 
a)(A)  and  (C)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
acquUJtlons  made  after  March  24.  1971.  The 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

Page  13.  after  line  7.  insert: 
(I)    Debt  Obligations  With  MATimrrT  or 
Le.ss  Than  a  Yeah. — 

"(11  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  41  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

■  Sfc.  4921.  Debt  Obligations  Wtth  Matc- 
RiTT  OF  T.ESS  Than  a  Year. 
■  '(a)  Standby  AT-rrHORrrv  — 
"  "(1)  In  g«ni»al — If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  determines,  after  taking  Into 
account  the  domestic  economic  objectives, 
the  balance  of  payments  oblectlves.  and  the 
other  international  economic  objectives  of 
the  United  States,  that  it  is  desirable  to  apply 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4911  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  debt  obligations  of  foreign  obligors 
having  a  period  remaining  to  maturity  of 
less  than  one  year,  he  may.  from  time  to  time 
br  Executive  order  (applicable  as  provided  as 
In  <:ubsectton  fc) ).  extend  the  application  of 
such  tax,  at  such  rate  or  rates  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) )  spedfled  In 
such  order,  to  the  acquisition  of  such  debt 
obligations  specified  In  such  order.  The  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  paragraph  may  be 
exercised,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 
wtth  respect  to  any  claaelflcfttlon  of  such  debt 
obligations  specified  In  paragraph  (3),  »n<J 
with  respect  to  acquisitions  occurring  during 
such  period  of  time,  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
Executive  order.  The  President  may  by  rub- 
sequent  Executive  order  terminate  or  modify 
any  Executive  order  previously  IsBued  under 
this  section. 

•"(3)     Ci.ASsincATioN.--Por    purposes    of 
paragr»ph  (1 ) .  debt  obligations  may  be  cla.ss- 
Ifled  according  to — 
"  •  ( A)  type  of  debt  obligation. 
"■(B)  period  of  maturity. 
■  ■(C)   category  of  obligee, 
•'•(D)  category  of  obligor. 
'    (E)  aggregate  amounts  subject  to  tax  or 
no^  subject  to  tax.  or 

"  '(F)  other  criteria  similar  to  any  of  the 
foregoing 

"(b)  Rates  or  Tax.— The  rates  oi  J»* 
which  may  be  specified  in  an  Executive  ordCT 
Issued  tmder  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
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tiif  rate  applicable  to  debt  obligations  hav- 
:ng  a  period  remaining  to  maturity  of  at 
leait  on*'  year,  but  less  ihun  one  :<nd  a 
cjuarter  ye.ir.s. 

•'(c)  Applicability  of  Exscorivr  Orokr. — 
Any  Executive  order  l.s.^ued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  repec:  to  acquisltlotiK 
made  after  the  date  cm  which  such  Execu- 
tive order  is  issued,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  any  such  order  which  subjects  acquisi- 
lions  to  the  tax  which  are  not  then  subject 
to  the  tax.  or  which  Increases  a  rate  of  tax 
las  in  effect  without  regard  to  such  order) ,  to 
the  extent  specified  in  iuch  order,  rules  simi- 
lar to  '-lie  rulea  piescrlbed  in  paragraphs  (2) , 
i3j.  and  (4)  of  section  3(c)  of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1007  shall 
..pply 

"  '(d)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescrlt>e  such  regulations  (not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
;1  jn  or  any  Executive  order  Issued  and  In  ef- 
fect uuder  this  section)  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this  section.' 

■■(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  suochapter 
K  of  chapter  41  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
ead  thereo^  the  following  new  item: 

"  Sec.  4921.  Debt  obligations  with  maturity 
of  less  than  a  year.'  " 

Page  13,  line  8,  strike  out  "(J)"  and 
iiisen;  "tj)  ". 

Page  13,  strike  out  lines  12  to  18,  inclu- 
sive, and  insert. 

"'(e)  CxBTAiN  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Rnvii.\s.— The  provisions  of  this  secUon 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  returns  of  amounts 
withheld  under  section  4918(e)(7)  (relating 
to  withholding  of  Interest  equalization  tax 
by  participating  firms)  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with 
respect  to  returns  specified  in  subsection 
<a)(l).'" 

Page  13.  Ill  the  third  line  following  line 
24, strikeout  "(e)". 

Page  14,  line  4,  strike  out  "(J)"  and  in- 
sert: "(k)  ". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscojisin.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
so  only  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  so  that  he 
might  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  substance  of  the 
Senate  amendments.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  H.R. 
5432  is  that  it  extends  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  for  2  more  years  from  tomor- 
row when  the  tax  is  scheduled  to  expire 
imtU  March  31.  1973.  As  you  will  recaU. 
this  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  included 
a  number  of  minor  technical  amendments 
to  the  interest  equalization  tax.  The  Sen- 
ate retained  the  minor  technical  amend- 
ments in  the  bill  and  made  some  minor 
°\°<iiflcations  in  them.  It  also  added  two 
additional  minor  amendments  to  the  bill 
These  amendments  for  the  most  part  are 
wchnlcal  perfecting  amendments  which 
do  not.  m  any  sense  of  the  word,  change 
ine  basic  purpose  of  the  tax. 

The  two  additional  amendments  added 
w  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  however,  rise 
aoove  the  level  of  merely  technical 
fijoiendments.  I  would  like  to  explain 
w«e.  The  first,  and  more  Important  of 
iheee  amendments,  providea  the  Presi- 
oent  with  discretionary  authority  to  ex- 
«oa  the  interest  equalization  tax  to 
«ot  obligations  with  maturities  of  less 
"»*n  1  year.  At  present,  the  tax  only 


applies  to  obligations  with  maturities  of 
1  year  or  more. 

In  recent  months,  short-term  obliga- 
tions, particularly  bank  loans,  have  in- 
creased significantly.  In  1970,  for  exam- 
ple, these  loans  increased  to  a  level  of 
$1.1  billion.  This  is  up  from  the  much 
lower  levels  which  have  prevailed  since 
1965.  With  one  exception,  these  prior 
levels  have  not  been  much  over  $700  mil- 
lion. 

The  discretion  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Senate  amendment  gives 
him  as  much  latitude  as  possible  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  impose  the  tax  with 
respect  to  those  short-term  funds  which 
are  going  abroad  merely  to  seek  higlier 
interest  rates  as  distinct  from  those 
funds  which  are  needed  to  facilitate  ex- 
port and  other  transactions. 

The  second  additional  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  relates  to  mutual 
funds.  Present  law  provides  that  mutual 
funds  set  up  before  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  became  effective  may  continue  to 
operate  free  of  the  tax  with  respect  to 
transactions  of  the  fund  itself  even  In  the 
case  of  new  investments  made  in  the 
fund.  Other  new  funds  complained  of 
this  advantage  of  the  existing  funds  and 
the  Senate  restricted  tliis  tax-free  roll- 
over privilege  of  existing  funds  to  invest- 
ments in  the  funds  prior  to  March  24. 
1971. 

Both  of  these  additional  Senate 
amendments  to  the  bill  constitute  im- 
provements in  the  tax  which  I  urge  the 
House  to  accept. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  the  Sen- 
ate also  made  several  minor  modifica- 
tions in  tlie  technical  amendments  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  bill.  None  of 
these  amendments  change  the  purpose  or 
thrust  of  the  House  biU.  Rather,  they 
generally  either  increase  the  workability 
of  the  House  provision  or  clarify  its  ap- 
plication. I  will  briefly  summarize  the 
House  provisions  which  were  modified  by 
the  Senate  and  the  nature  o'  the  Sen- 
ate modification. 

First.  The  House  bill  allowed  a  domes- 
tic company  to  elect  to  have  a  new  issue 
of  its  debt  obligations  treated  as  subject 
to  the  tax  so  as  to  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  foreign  direct  investment  restric- 
tions. Tlie  Senate  extended  this  election 
to  domestic  partnerships,  made  the  elec- 
tion inapplicable  in  the  case  of  convert- 
ible debt  obligations  to  the  stock  into 
which  the  obligations  could  be  converted, 
and  also  extended  the  election  to  certain 
previously  issued  obligations  of  foreign  or 
domestic  subsidiaries.  The  Senate  also 
exempted  interest  paid  to  foreign  persons 
on  obligations  subject  to  this  election 
from  the  30-percent  U.S.  withholding 
tax. 

Second.  The  House  bill  provided  that 
the  present  exclusion  for  loans  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  mineral  facilities 
which  is  available  only  if  the  lending 
U,S.  person  has  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
ores  processed  in  the  faclhty  could  be 
satisfied  in  certain  cases  by  looking  to 
the  amount  of  ores  supplied  by  the  U.S. 
person  to  the  existing,  as  well  as  the  new, 
facihties  of  the  foreign  person.  The  Sen- 
ate modified  this  provision  so  that  the 
exclusion  is  available  only  where  the 
additional  amount  of  ores  supplied  by 


the  U.S.  person  to  the  existing  and  the 
new  facilities  would  satisfy  the  tests  of 
present  law. 

Third.  The  House  bill  permitted  tax- 
free  direct  investments  to  be  made  by 
financial  institutions  in  ceitain  lending 
or  financing  subsidiaries  in  situations 
where  the  amount  invested  would  remain 
in  the  United  States  Eind  thus  not  ad- 
versely affect  our  balance  of  payments. 
TTie  Senate  modified  this  provision  in 
a  number  of  respects.  First,  it  made  this 
treatment  available  in  the  case  of  in- 
vestments by  any  U.S.  company.  Second, 
it  made  the  treatment  available  where 
the  invested  funds  came  from  foreign 
sources  as  well  as  where  they  stay  in 
the  United  States.  Third,  it  provided  a 
definition  of  the  type  of  lending  and 
financing  company  in  which  an  invest- 
ment could  be  made  which  primarily  is 
designed  to  insure  that  the  company  op- 
erates in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
balance-of-payments  objectives.  Fourth. 
it  extended  this  tax-free  treatment  to 
acquisitions  of  stock  or  debt  obligations 
of  a  financing  subsidiary  from  third 
parties  as  well  as  from  the  subsidiary. 
Finally,  any  domestic  company  which 
qualifies  as  a  lending  and  financing  com- 
pany under  the  bill  is  to  be  allowed  to 
elect  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax  on  the 
loans  it  makes  in  its  business. 

Fourth.  The  House  bill  allowed  the 
Treasui-y  Department  to  waive  a  notice 
requirement  which  must  be  satisfied  If 
additional  shares  of  stock  issued  by  a 
foreign  corporation  principally  owned  by 
U.S.  persons  are  to  be  treated  as  domestic 
stock.  The  Senate  clarified  the  applica- 
tion of  this  waiver  rule  in  cases  where 
the  failure  to  give  the  notice  occurred 
piior  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Fifth.  The  House  bill  provided  a  civil 
penalty  for  late  filing  of  certain  interest 
equalization  tax  returns  or  for  failures 
to  pay  over  certain  amounts  of  tax.  This 
penalty  would  have  applied  to  brokers 
who  withhold  tax  for  customers  as  well 
as  to  the  customers  themselves.  The  Sen- 
ate deleted  the  penalty  in  the  latter  case 
since  it  is  already  provided  for  under 
present  law. 

I  urge  the  House  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thie  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  do  so  only  to  say  I  dD  think 
these  amoidments  are  acceptable. 

I  would  add  one  word  of  caution  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  some 
question  about  the  desirability  of  Im- 
posing this  tax  on  short-term  obligations, 
but  since  it  is  discretionary  authority, 
certainly  that  is  not  a  big  enough  dif- 
ference of  opinion  that  we  should  con- 
test it  at  this  Ume. 

The  legislation  is  needed  to  become  law 
by  tomorrow  night,  and  all  of  the  other 
amendments  are  certainly  in  order  In  my 
Judgment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansaa. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  posttlon.  I 
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can  accept  the  amendment,  because  It  is 
discretionary  and  it  gives  the  President 
the  right  to  go  either  way.  I  think  I  would 
have  some  trouble  in  accepting  an 
amendment  of  this  sort  if  we  were  first 
Imposing  the  tax,  and  doing  this  without 
any  discretion  at  all. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct,  or  in  directing  that  it  absolutely 
be  used,  but  it  is  discretionary. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  much  of  this  Is  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  exports  of  American 
products  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DAMAGE    TO    THE    FIRST    AMEND- 
MENT TO  OUR  CONSTITUTION 

^Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  this 
week  I  was  unaware  that  the  first  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  was  a  protective 
shield,  under  which  foreign  citizens  who 
advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  that 
very  Constitution  must  be  admitted  to 
this  country. 

But  that  is  the  effect  of  a  recent  ruling 
by  a  three- judge  panel  in  the  New  York 
City  Federal  court. 

I  refer  to  the  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Ernest  Mandel,  a  Belgian  Marxist,  who 
was  barred  from  entry  to  the  United 
States  in  1969  for  the  purpose  of  lectur- 
ing at  colleges  and  universities.  This  rul- 
ing has  the  effect  of  striking  down  a  sec- 
tion of  the  1952  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Mandel  is  an  Internationally  known 
advocate  of  world  Marxism  who  admit- 
tedly preaches  anarchistic  doctrines  and 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  its  Constitution. 

Let  me  say  immediately  that  I  have 
written  to  Attorney  General  John  Mitch- 
ell urging  him  to  appeal  this  matter,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  A  copy  of  that 
letter  accompanies  this. 

But  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  Issue 
that  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 

The  two  Federal  judges  who  con- 
curred In  the  majority  opinion  are  Dis- 
trict Judge  John  P.  Dolling.  Jr..  who 
wrote  the  majority  opinion,  and  District 
Judge  Wilfred  Feinberg.  Their  decision 
holds  that  the  first  amendment  insures 
free  and  open  academic  exchange  and 
that  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  imposes 
a  prior  restraint  on  constitutionally  pro- 
tected communication. 

If  this  court  ruling  had  applied  30 
years  ago  during  World  War  n,  I  pre- 
sume that  Adolf  Hitler,  Benito  Musso- 
lini, and  Hidekl  Tojo  would  have  been 
free  to  visit  our  country  and  speak  in 
behalf  of  nazism,  fascism,  and  Japanese 


imperialism.  No  doubt  even  in  the  des- 
perate days  of  that  bitter  conflict  they 
\vv)uld  have  enjoyed  some  sort  of  audi- 
ence in  the  circles  of  academe,  just  as 
Mandel  doubtless  will  today. 

At  least  one  of  the  three  Judges  in- 
volved, however,  is  not  seeking  to  pro- 
mote national  suicide.  District  Judge 
John  R.  Bart«ls  wrote  a  strongly  worded 
minority  opinion.  In  it  he  said: 

My  difference  with  the  majority  stems  from 
the  fact  that  while  recognizing  the  Eoverelgn 
power  to  exclude  in  the  interest  of  self- 
preservation,  they  subordinate  this  Interest 
to  the  First  Amendment  interest  by  apply- 
ing standards  Invoked  exclusively  to  stric- 
tures upon  speech  by  American  citizens  and 
strictures  upon  the  right  of  American  citi- 
zens to  hear  other  American  citizens.  In 
proceeding  In  this  msutiner  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  majortiy  has  Ignored  the  crucial 
fact  that  (the  McCarran-Walter  Act)  serves 
the  Important  objectives  of  ( 1 )  national  se- 
curity and  (2)  foreign  policy,  and  '.hat  the 
exclusion  of  a  disfavored  political  doctrine 
as  expounded  in  person  by  an  alien  is  not 
Its  aim  but  only  a  by-product. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  quote 
further  from  Judge  Bartels'  dissent: 

In  the  hierarchy  of  priorities,  the  impera- 
tive of  national  security  In  dealing  with 
aliens  must  prevail  over  limited  restrictions 
upon  First  Amendment  rights  . . . 

The  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  attest  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
reached  the  Judgment  that  the  continued 
worldwide  growth  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment as  practiced  in  Its  tjTannlcal  form  Is 
Inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  this  nation. 

I  think  Judge  Bartels  has  exhibited 
wisdom  and  good  commonsense  in  this 
dissent. 

But  he — and  an  act  of  Congress — have 
been  overruled  by  two  judges  who  ap- 
parently are  more  interested  in  theory 
'than  in  applied  practicality. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example  of  what 
life  in  this  country  would  be  like  should 
the  social  philosophies  Ernest  Mandel 
advocates  gain  supremacy  in   America. 

Recently  a  21-year-old  American 
named  Mark  Hussy  was  arrested  in  East 
Berlin,  charged  and  convicted,  drawing 
a  prison  term  of  7  years,  I  repeat,  7  years. 
His  crime?  Making  statements  critical  of 
the  Conununist  East  German  Govern- 
ment. 

This,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  Ernest 
Mandel  proposes  to  do  here,  on  our 
Nation's  campuses.  Furthermore,  Man- 
del  undoubtedly  intends  to  go  much  fur- 
ther than  simple  criticism  of  our  form  of 
government.  Doubtless  he  will  suggest 
that  it  be  changed  in  favor  of  commu- 
nism, by  whatever  means  necessary  to 
achieve  that  end. 

If  Mandel  and  those  who  are  sponsor- 
ing him  are  successful  in  their  efforts, 
it  will  not  be  his  first  visit  to  our  country. 
Oh  no,  he  has  been  here  before,  twice, 
in  1962  and  1968  to  be  specific. 

But  last  year  the  Justice  and  State 
Departments  denied  entry  for  him  be- 
cause of  determination  that  Mandel 
was  ineligible  because  of  his  subversive 
afiaiiations  and  because  his  activities 
during  his  last  trip  went  far  beyond  the 
stated  purposes  of  his  trip. 

Mandel  hsis  furnished  sufBcient  evi- 
dence that  he  hates  this  government  and 
everything  It  stands  for.  He  has  all  the 


right  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  express  his  opinions — in  Bel- 
sium.  where  he  is  a  citizen. 

But  I  see  no  reason  to  import  him  into 
Ihi:^  country  to  preach  sedition  and  rev- 
olution. We  have  entirely  enough  home- 
grown extremists  both  on  the  right  and 
the  left  who  would  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment without  sending  abroad  for  them. 

My  letter  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
follows: 

March  25,  1971. 
Hun.  John  M.  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General.   U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Attorney  General:  On  March  19, 
1971.  a  three  judge  Federal  Court  In  New 
York  handed  down  a  decision  In  Mandel  et  al. 
V.  Mitchell.  The  case  Involved  the  refusal  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  a  visa  to  Dr. 
Ernest  Mandel,  a  Belgium  citizen  and  ad- 
mitted Marxist,  who  openly  advocates  Marx- 
l.st  revolutionary  doctrine.  Dr.  Mandel  had 
been  Invited  to  lecture  In  the  United  States. 
When  his  application  for  a  visa  was  dented, 
a  group  of  United  States  citizens.  Joining 
Mandel  as  a  party  plaintiff,  Instituted  litiga- 
tion. 

The  curt,  with  one  Judge  dissenting, 
determined  that  Mandel  could  not  be  barred 
from  a  speaking  tour  of  the  United  States 
because  the  basic  exclusion  statute  in  ques- 
tion, 8  U.S.C.A.  i  1182(a)  (28)  la  unconstitu- 
tional. The  coun  determined  the  statute  to 
be  unconstitutional  on  the  grounds  that  It  la 
directed  to  no  other  and  then  limitation  of 
First  Amendment  rights.  Those  First  Amend- 
ment rights  did  not  involve  Mandel's  right  to 
speak:  rather  the  rights  of  United  States 
citizens  to  hear  him  speak. 

Judge  Bartels,  In  his  dissenting  opinion, 
has  succinctly  articulated  what  should  have 
been  the  determinative  arguments  and  rea- 
.sonlng  to  bring  the  decision  to  an  opposite 
re.sult  Bartels  correctly  points  out  that  the 
majority  opinion,  casually  brushing  aside  a 
line  of  cases  which  establish  that  no  limita- 
tions can  be  placed  upon  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  exclude  aliens,  severely  restricts  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Government 
to  conduct  foreign  policies  and  provide  for 
national  security.  I  completely  concur  In  his 
evaluation  and  urge  you  to  take  whatever 
measures  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  this 
case  is  appealed. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Ichord, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 
FOR  UTAH 

(Mr.  McKAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
lemarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. I 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  an  area  of  my 
State  that  authorized  fimds  for  con- 
.struction  of  highway  projects  in  Dag- 
tzett,  Emery,  and  San  Juan  Counties 
have  been  frozen  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President  and  current  budget  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  and  the 
office  of  management  and  budget  will 
cause  a  loss  of  these  funds  unless  action 
is  taken  right  away. 

I  would  like  to  urge  authorization  of 
the  apportionment  of  fiscal  year  1971 
public  land  highway  funds  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  all  public  lands  and  forest 
highway  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971. 

The  projects  for  which  these  funds 
are  programed  in  Utah  are  vital  and 
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imDortant  to  the  people  of  my  State  and  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Con-  in  1968  the  President  told  the  Ameri- 

Iwould  like  at  this  time  to  offer  my  sup-  gresslonal  delegation  from  the  State  of  Utah,  ^^gn  people  that  he  had  a  plan  to  end  the 

port  for  and  enter  into   the  Congres-  ^^— ^— ^^  war.  That  plan  had  to  be  withdrawal  of 

SIGNAL  RECORD  the  following  joint  res-  NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  '^^^  American  forces  for  in  reality  the 

olution  of   the  39th  Legislature  of  the  pQR  pow/MIA  Vietnamization  program  was  started  by 

State  of  Utah  Piesident  Johnson  when  he  ordered  the 

«jR  No  23-1971  AppoaTioNMBNT  OF  ^^'■-  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given  training  of  the  South  Vietnam  Army  to 

"      pvBLic  Land  Highway  Ptjnds  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  defend  itself  under  the  pacification  pro- 

,  ,oint  resolution  of  the  39th  legislature  of  "^^"1^^  ^"d.  ^^,'^"?^  ^"'*  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^-  gram.  By  calling  for  complete  withdrawal 

the  State  of  Utah  requesting  the  President,  marks  and  included  extraneous  matter. )  by  December  31,  1971,  we  are  supporting 

the  Congress,  the  Office  of  Management  Mr.   ADDABBO.   Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  the  policy  of  Vietnamization  but  calling 

and   Budget   and    the   Secretary   of   the  been  7  years  and  4  days  since  the  first  lor  its  completion  in  1971  instead  of  1972. 

United  States  Department  of  Transporta-  American  prisoner  of  war  was  captured  a  presidential  election  year 

t,on  to  ^^■,\'17'^'*j,,\^^,^^PP°["°3?,*  °f  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  has  also  been  7  years  The  President  has  pledged  to  end  the 

fiscal  year  1971  public  land  highway  funds  and  4  days  since  the  North  Vietnam  Gov-  „.ar   He  has  told  us  that  all  U  S   trooDs 

T.  for'Jf^l^Ty  f^Jndf  au^SLrfS  ernment  has  failed  to  recognize  and  apply  ^-fif^f  wSd^allr^m'sJuthSst'^S' 

nscaivears  1970  and  1971  ""'e  Geneva  convention  understandings  j  say  let  that  be  our  policy  and  let  it 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  to  our  prisoners  of  war.                  ^        ,  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

State  of  utaii :  ^^^  °^^y  immediate  hope  we  have  for 

wherea.s,  Congress  has  authorized  funds  changing  the  policy  of  North  Vietnam  in  -^^■^-^-^^— 

juder  the  Public  Lands  Highway  and  For-  this  regard  is  the  weight  of  world  opinion.  poM<-RTr<5c:TnMAT   nTTTTQ-rTOTaNrATRP 

esi  Highway  Programs  for  fiscal  years  1970  The  grassroots  campaign  in  the  United  t-UML.KtbblUWAL  yuiiit>liUiNXMAi«J<, 

and  1971,  and  the  United  States  Department  states  and  throughout  the  world  on  be-  REPORT 

of  Transportation  has  apportioned  p^^^^^^  of  ^alf  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those  .Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 

mr-r  and  "^^^^^  in  action  is  reaching  its  peak  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

Whereas,  in  reliance   thereon   the  Utah  ^^'^^^  ^he  National  Week  of  Concern  ac-  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 

state  road  commission   in  good   faith   has  tivities.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  congres-  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

programmed  these  funds  for  the  construe-  sional  resolution  to  recognize  this  Week  Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 

tiou  of  projects  In  Daggett,  Emery  and  San  of  Concern,  I  am  proud  to  join  my  col-  suits  of  my  1971  congressional  question- 

juan  counties,  to  wit :  leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  these  naire  have  been  tabulated,  and  I  should 

FHP  37-2(5)  Final  surfacing  on  efforts  to  mobilize  public  pressure  against  like  to  record  them  for  the  information 

SR^4  between  Greendale  June-  the  irrational  and  inhumane  policies  con-  and   consideration   of   my   colleagues.   I 

tion  and  Dowd-s  Spring $400,000  cerning  POW/MIA's.  also  intend  to  send  copies  of  this  report 

POT  7-3  (5)   &  (6)   Huntington  It  is  my  hope  that  the  wives  and  fami-  to  mv  constituents. 

FLH  "42?9)  "sR-"9rfrom""cotton"-  "^«  °^  "^J^  ^^7^  '^^t^  ^^"  "°'  ^""t  ^  ^^  distributing  over  40,000  question- 
wood  Wash-Comb    Wash          2  300  000  ^^^^  another  day  of  those  policies  which  naires,  I  asked  citizens  of  Connecticut's 

'     ^  deprive  them  of  any  knowledge  of  their  Fifth  District  to  answer  15  issue  ques- 

idenf  th^  utLi' sm^i^oad  c'omli^lon  hi;  ^°^^^  °"^'-  "  ^^^'  ^'""  "^  ^^^"^  ^"'^  *  '^^^'  ''°^^'  ^"d  rank  in  order  what  they  con- 

n^Ln'aUowed^to  proceed  ^h^t^^^^^  '^^J^'^'l,  f°^,^"^h  a  tragic  situation.  .sidered  to  be  the  12  most  critical  prob- 

ipated   projects    nor    obligate    the    appor-  ^^-  Speaker,  my  position  on  the  Viet-  lems   facing   the   United  States.  I   was 

tioned  funds  within  the  period  for  which  "am  war  and  our  involvement  in  Indo-  gratified  that  over  6,000  questionnaires, 

ihey  were  authorized;  and  china  has  been  known  for  some  time.  As  a  or  approximately  15  percent,  were  re- 

whereas.    current    budget    recommenda-  member    of    the    House    Appropriations  turned.  With  "his"  and  "her"  categories 

tions  of  the  President  and  the  office  of  man-  Committee,  I  have  Voiced  Concern  over  on  each  card    the  total  number  of  re- 

-S"  ba'lance^'s^of  me*''l97^and  mi"pub"  ^^^  expansion  of  the  war,  the  extent  of  .pendents  to  the  issue  questions  was  in- 

il^unds   High^Lv    and  °Forest   mghwa;  °^^^°1«  '"  Southeast  Asia,  and  my  sup-  creased  to  8.700;  5.777  individuals  pro- 

funds  to  lapse  on  July  1,  1971;  and  Po^t  for  a  Vietnamization  policy  whlch  vided  a  ranking  of  critical  issues.  Since 

Whereas,   the   projects'  for    which    these  should   end   our   troop   commitment  by  the  tabulation  was  completed  325  more 

funds  are  programmed  are  esseiitlai  and  crit-  December  of  1971.  questionnaires  have  been  received. 

leal  for  protection  of  the  Investment  in-  It  is  said  that  the  move  to  end  the  war  of  most  immediate  interest,  respond- 

curred  in  the  Initial  surfacing  on  the  Green-  by  December   1971   gives  solace   to  the  ents  supported  the  recent  actions  of  the 

^u!inrnf"?h/wn^ntf.1'J  ^° n'°''^'^^  ^°Vt'  '^"^"^'-  '^^'^  ^^""^^  ^^^^  ^"^  °^°^^  ^^^  °^  majority  of  the  Congress  on  the  issues 

prS  d  lay  inTe  S?uct!^n'Tf  rnower  comfort  than  the  President's  Vietnamiza-  of   the   supersonic  plane   and   the    18- 

P^aTand  r^Livoir  Ind  to  brmrneL^^^^^^  tion  policy  or  the  President;s  announce-  year-old  vote.   Out  of   8,700   responses 

pietlon  state   road   95    from   Bianding   to  "^"^"^  °^  continued  pullouts.  I  believe  that  tallied  on  these  questions,  5,269  people 

Hankaviue  which  serves  as  the  backbone  of  after  10  years — after  all  our  dead  and  or  70  percent  opposed  further  Federal 

the  Groiden  Circle  network  of  scenic  and  wounded — after  dropping  over  4  million  fimding  of  the  SST;  4,614  or  53  percent 

recreational  highways  in  the  State  of  Utah,  tons   of   bombs,   twice   as  much   as   we  favored    extension    of    the    18-year-old 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  39th  dropped  during  World  War  11,  including  vote  to  all  elections.  I  was  pleased  to  vote 

Le^lature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  that  the  Korea— after  40  percent  of  our  troops  with  the  majority  of  the  House  on  both 

Chv  rnnr./''^"'T  ^^^'5,''''^  "^^^^T  starting  to  use  drugs,  it  is  time  to  let  of  these  issues. 

United'^Sta?^^De'^ar'tment^or^°anfpomtlon  ^^e  South  Vietnamese  know  that  they  on  the  priority  ranking  of  problems, 

and  programmed  In  good  faith  by  the  Utah  "^"^^  *ake  over  the  responsibilities  in  the  1.820  people  or  32  percent  listed  infiation 

state  road  commission  not  be  permitted  to  field.  and  continued  unemployment  as  the  Na- 

lapse  on  July  1,  1971,  as  proposed  In  the  The  South  Vietnamese  did  not  start  tion's    No.     1     problem.     Significantly, 

President's  budget.  drafting  their  18-year-olds  until  we  gave  those  responding  to  the  issue  question 

Be  it,  further  resolved,  that  the  Utah  leg-  them  an  ultimatum  so  once  again  I  be-  supported  price  and  wage  controls  as  a 

ofth^'/offlTol  Ml^Lem^'!ft^^nrt'«f,rt^l?*'t^^  ^^^^^  *^  """^^  ^'^^  ^^^"^  *"  ultimatum-  means  of  curbing  infiation  by  a  70-  to 

CoSresTrnd'thrSry'o?  ?he''unS  ^  definite  date  beyond  which  the  United  30-percent  margin. 

states  Department  of  Transportation  to  take  Stat«s  Will  not  continue  to  provide  troops  ^he  Vietnam  war  was  thought  to  be 

the  action  necessary  to  prevent  the  funds  in  Vietnam.                           ^    ^^,    ,    ^.  the  most  critical  issue  bv  1,716  people  or 

^."'Jn'^'l^^  as  proposed  and  to  authoriae  We  are  not  running  out— this  is  the  39  percent.  At  the  same  time,  approxi- 

the  obligation  of  said  funds  and  the  appor-  third  year  of  the  Vietnamization  pro-  „,„r,i„  <;n  r,o,.oor,t  o,,.,^^,.*,^  „,,  <V^»„<. 

tionment  of  the  1971  Public  Lands  funds  gram.  The  South  Vietnamese  have  been  "^^J^^^  ^?  Percent  supported  an  Imme- 

0  the  states  with  consideration  being  given  fighting  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  they  f  ^^^  unUatera  withdrawal  of  American 

witS  the%?/.r.?K?''>,^°'  'aS^/T?'.^''  ^'^  have  told  us  that  they  wUl  get  out  of  ^''^^^^  ^lu"^  7't''^'^\^'^^'   \  P"',?"^ 

Be  TturT.r    H'f^»y  Administration.  cambodia  when  they  wish.  South  Viet-  ranked   the   draft   as  the   most  critical 

Of  stafe  Knd  Is  herSv  SfrectS  tTt'r^''  "^m  has  had  an  election  and  they  will  P'oblem  facing  the  Nation, 

mit  copies  Of  this  resolution  to^^i^esS^  have  another  in  September.  If  they  can-  Those    answering    also    voiced    over- 

the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  not  go  it  by  December,  they  will  never  be  whelming  support  for  campaign  reform. 

Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Stotea  able  to  defend  themselves.  as  90  percent  of  those  who  responded 
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favored  specific  limits  on  the  length  and 
cost  of  national  pohtical  campaigns:  73 
percent  favored  appropriate  curbs  on 
imports  which  compete  unfairly  with 
U.S.  products.  Opposition  to  the  legali- 
zation of  marihuana  was  expressed  by 


6.658  individuals,  or  83  percent.  Revenue 
sharing  was  opposed  by  60  percent  If  it 
means  a  tax  Increase. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  response  of  the 
people  of  the  District  to  this  question- 
naire. The  results  will  help  me  determine 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE:  TOTAL  RESPONSES  8,700 


how  I  shall  vote  on  the  critical  issues 
facing  the  Congress,  although  I  do  not 
\  iew  the  response  as  a  mandate. 

The  complete  tabulation  of  responses 
to  the  15  i.s.sue  questions  and  the  priority 
ranking  of  problems  follow: 


Do  you  tavor 


Yes      Percent 


Nu       Percent 


1.  A  pUn  tor  the  Federit  Government 

to  share  revenues  witli  the 
States  and  municipalities  al- 
Uiough  it  may  mean  a  tax  in- 
crease?    3  464  40  4,867  60 

2.  Price  and  wage  controls  as  a  means 

o(curl>tni  inflation?... 6  129  70         2,366  30 

3.  Appropriate  curbs  on  import'!  which 

compete  itnfairlY  with  US  prod- 
ucts?.    6.364  73         2.039  27 

4.  Specific  limits  on  the  lengtli  and 

cost  o)  lutional  political  cam- 

pvgn]? 7.868  90  626  10 

5.  Federal  financial  support  tor  the 

further  development  ot  the  SST?  .        2  621  30         5.269  70 

6.  The  availability  ot  Federal  funds  to 

insure  tke  liquidity  of  railroads 
and  other  public  utilities  when 
they  experience  temporary  finan- 
cial difficullies? 4.747  54         3,593  46 


Uncom- 
mitted 


369 
205 

297 

206 
810 


Oo  you  favor- 


360 


7.  Continuation  of  manned  space  ex- 
ploration? .  4, 

8   The  admission  of  Communist  China 

to  the  United  Nations?    .  4, 

9.  Extending  the  18-year-old  vote  to 

all  elections?.     4, 

10.  Legalization  of  the  sale  and  use  of 

marihuana?     .         .        1. 

11.  Increased  Federal  support  for  popu- 

lation control  programs? ..  5, 

12.  The  President's  plan  tor  family 

assistance?    .  4, 

13.  Tax  credits  for  parents  who  pay 

the  expenses  of  college  educa- 
tion?..    .      .        6, 

14.  Reduction  ot  the  U.S.  commitment 

to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Organization? 4 

15    Immediate  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
all  American  troops  from  Viet- 
ntm7„ 4, 


Yes 

Percent 

No 

Percenl 

Uncom- 
mitted 

589 

52 

3.862 

48 

249 

286 

50 

4,142 

50 

272 

.614 

53 

4,016 

47 

70 

.513 

17 

6,658 

83 

529 

.563 

64 

2,766 

36 

371 

,765 

55 

2,894 

45 

1.041 

,253 

72 

2,201 

28 

24« 

,717 

53 

3,341 

47 

642 

352 

50 

4,130 

SO 
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Priority  tanking  of  national  problems 


Rising       Inflation        and        continued 

unemployment 

The  war  In  Vietnam 

Environmental  pollution 

High  taxation 

Crime 

Drug  abuse 

Poverty 

Imports   which   compete   unfairly   with 

American  products 

Unrest  In  the  Middle  East 

The  draft..  

Urban  blight 

Racial  dissension 

Total. 5,777 


sponses 

Petcent 

1.82U 

32  '* 

1,716 

29  0 

557 

10.0 

504 

8.0 

424 

7.5 

255 

4.5 

144 

r  s 

139 

2.5 

61 

1.0 

53 

1.0 

52 

l.u 

52 

1.0 

Note:  Explanation — 1.820  of  the  5,777  lesponses  listed  using 
inflation  and  continued  unemployment  as  the  No  1  national 
problem;  52  listed  urban  blight  and  lacial  dissension  as  the 
No  1  preblem. 


LT.  WILLIAM  CALLEY— 
MY  LAI  INCIDENT 

(.Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues  I  am  extremely  shocked 
and  appalled  at  the  premeditated  murder 
conviction  of  Lt.  William  Calley  in  con- 
nection with  the  My  Lai  incident  almost 
3  years  ago.  Although  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  military  and  military  jus- 
tice, I  cannot  understand  how  the  six 
Army  officers  could  convict  Lieutenant 
Calley  when  there  is  a  very  strong  possi- 
bility he  was  carrying  out  orders  from  a 
superior  officer. 

Now  this  same  Jury  must  decide 
whether  Lieutenant  Calley  shall  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  prison  at  hard  labor 
or  he  should  be  executed  for  these  alleged 
crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  two  offices  in  my  dis- 
trict and  my  Washington  office  have  al- 
ready been  deluged  with  telephone  calls 
and  telegrams.  Several  deputy  sheriffs, 
one  of  whom  served  two  tours  in  Viet- 
nam, have  gone  personally  to  my  office  in 
Anniston  to  protest  the  verdict.  I  have 
yet  to  receive  a  single  caU  or  telegram 
concurring  with  the  dedslon. 


The  Alabama  Legislature,  which  goes 
into  session  tomorrow,  will  study  a  reso- 
lution asking  the  President  to  intervene 
in  the  case  and  grant  a  pardon  to  Lieu- 
tenant Calley.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
resolution  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  military  appellate  courts  who  will  re- 
view this  case  give  careful  consideration 
to  every  detail.  I  have  contacted  the  con- 
vening authority  at  Fort  Benning.  the 
commanding  general  of  that  base,  ask- 
ing if  Lieutenant  Calley  can  be  released 
under  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968- 
69  which  gives  the  convening  authority 
the  power  to  defer  the  sentence  until  a 
final  decision  Is  hsuided  down  in  litiga- 
tion. 

I  am  not  only  concerned  with  Lieu- 
tenant Calley,  the  individual  and  the  sol- 
dier. I  am  concerned  about  this  great 
country  of  ours.  If  the  verdict  Is  not  re- 
versed, it  will  be  many  years  before 
America  is  able  to  remove  this  blot  on  our 
proud  history. 


MINISTER  RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Gpeaker,  I  am 
sure  many  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
unusual  circumstances  that  exist  per- 
taining to  the  minister  retirement  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government. 

Prior  to  1954  a  minister  was  in  the 
unique  position  of  having  no  retirement 
benefits  except  for  a  possible  pension 
provided  by  his  congregation.  In  1954, 
the  Government  finally  recognized  this 
inequity  and  passed  a  law  giving  the  op- 
portunity to  be  covered  under  social  se- 
curity. Even  this  was  done  in  a  imique 
way. 

The  law  provided  for  a  minister  to  be 
covered  as  a  self-employed  individual, 
with  no  contribution  being  made  by  the 
church,  and  he  was  thus  treated  like  all 
other  self-employed  individuals  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law. 

Since  that  time,  however,  other  re- 


tirement benefits  have  become  available 
to  bclf -employed  persons,  but  again,  as 
occurred  under  social  security,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clergy.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Keo£h  plan. 

Under  this  retirement  program,  a  sell- 
employed  person  could  invest  up  to  10 
rercent  of  his  income — not  exceecUng  $2,- 
500 — in  i\  Government-approved  private 
investment  program,  and  deduct  this 
fiom  his  income  ta.x. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  correct  this  inequity,  by 
permitting  a  minister  to  participate  in 
this  program  on  equal  grounds  with  other 
.self-employed  individuals.  I  see  no  rea- 
:^on  why  our  laws  should  reflect  the  opin- 
ion that  a  minister  should  receive  less 
for  services  rendered  humanity  than 
ether  professionals.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  give  this  bill  prompt  and  fa- 
\  orable  consideration. 


OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS:  OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  FORSYTHE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  been  most  happy  to  welcome  to 
Washington  several  hundred  senior  citi- 
zens who  have  come  here  to  see  their  Na- 
tion's capital  and  to  watch  the  Congress 
in  action. 

This  fine  group,  which  traveled  in  a 
dozen  buses,  represents  a  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  American  population  with 
special  needs  and  requirements.  Unfor- 
tunately, too  often  It  is  the  very  segment 
that  is  lastly  considered. 

The  Congress  took  what  must  be  an 
initial  step  earlier  this  month  when  it 
approved  a  10-percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits for  social  security  recipients.  But. 
this  is  not  enough,  and  we  must  not  rest 
with  this  achievement. 

Virtually  no  person  wants  to  grow  old. 
Virtually  no  person  wants  to  face  the 
stark  realities  of  being  alone,  of  living 
on  a  meager  income,  of  losing  health, 
of  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on 
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others.  Edward  Albee  once  wrote  a  play 
about  a  middleaged  couple  who,  before 
nutting  Grandma  permanently  in  the 
sandbox  with  a  toy  shovel,  gave  her  a 
nice  place  to  live  under  the  stove,  with 
an  Army  blanket  and  her  very  own  dish. 
unfortunately,  the  play  contains  more 
tnilh  than  fiction. 

One  of  the  poignant  trends  of  life  in 
this  country  of  ours  is  the  gradual  deval- 
uation of  older  people,  along  with  their 
spectacular  growth  in  numbers. 

Tvircnty  million  Americans  are  &5  or 
over.  They  have  also  increased  propor- 
tionately, from  2.5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  to  better  than  10  per- 
cent today. 

Tragically,  though,  the  elderly  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  are  twice 
as  likely  to  be  poor  as  younger  persons. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  a  package  of 
legislation  designed  to  help  provide  sub- 
stantial, meaningful  assistance  to  these 
older  Americans. 
The  bills  would: 

Provide  social  security  increases  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  living  and 
raise  from  $1,680  to  $3,000  annually  the 
earnings  limitation  ceiling. 

Exempt  individuals  from  social  secu- 
rity tax  payments  after  age  65. 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  persons  over  65  to  deduct  all  medi- 
cal expenses  from  income  tax. 

This  program  constitutes  a  goal  to 
which  I  believe  this  Congress  should  ad- 
dress itself:  the  goal  of  providing  what 
is  due  to  a  large  sector  of  America. 

Our  older  Americans  are  not  to  be 
pitied.  They  are  not  to  be  cast  aside  like 
old  cars,  on  a  junk  heap  to  rust  and  dis- 
integrate. 

Rather,  our  senior  citizens  must  be 
provided  with  what  should  rightfully  be 
theirs— a  meaningful  income,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  and  to  contribute  to 
their  society. 

Cost-of-Uving  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity are  long  overdue.  The  cost  to  this  Na- 
tion in  dollars  would  be  insigniflcant  to 
the  help  which  would  be  provided  to 
those  who  deserve  it  the  most. 

For  maximum  fairness,  the  outside 
earnings  ceiling  should  really  be  lifted 
entirely.  Estimates,  however,  run  in  the 
area  of  $2  billion.  So,  the  $3,000  Ihnlta- 
tion  is,  I  beheve,  a  realistic  step  in  that 
direction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  imposing  the 
unrealistic  limitation  on  earnings  which 
exists  today,  we  are  robbing  this  Nation 
of  a  talented  and  dedicated  pool  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  willing  and  able  to  con- 
tribute to  their  society. 

Why  not  consider  using  qualified  older 
persons  who  desire  to  work  in  day  care 
(inters?  Why  not  expand  and  improve 
the  foster  grandparent's  program?  And 
the  green  thumb  program  ? 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  we  are  de- 
feating the  very  purpose  of  the  social  se- 
curity program  by  requiring  those  who 
receive  the  benefits  to  continue  to  pay  the 
taxes. 

This  Congress,  I  assert,  must  reach  for 
these  goals  which  I  have  outUned  here 
and  which  have  been  outlined  by  others 
before  me. 

But.  we  must  not  rest  with  these 
Mhievements. 


The  older  American  comes  from  a  gen- 
eration which  has  known  the  importance 
of  national  pride,  of  patriotism.  He 
knows  what  it  is  to  fight  in  wars — there 
have  been  at  least  four  in  his  lifetime, 
and  .many  have  lost  loved  ones. 

The  older  American  knows  the  im- 
portance of  reverence  to  God  and  to  his 
Nation's  flag.  He  is  worth  seeking  out, 
and  he  is  worth  helping. 

Taxes  are  a  critical  problem  for  those 
who  have  grown  old. 

In  New  Jersey,  particularly,  real  estate 
taxes  continue  to  climb.  In  many,  many 
cases,  it  is  virtually  all  one  can  do  to 
keep  a  home  which  is  long  ago  paid  for — 
because  of  the  mounting  tax  bill. 

The  group  visiting  here  today  has  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  Congress  requesting 
that  tax  responsibilities  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  retirees  not  be  increased  over 
the  amount  for  which  they  were  liable 
at  the  time  of  retirement  or  on  their  65th 
birthday. 

The  crux  of  this  proposal  is  really  the 
real  property  tax,  which  of  course,  is  a 
matter  of  local  Jurisdiction. 

However,  the  message  here  should  be 
healed. 

Senior  citizens  must  have  tax  rehef. 
They  must  be  helped  so  that  the  honor 
and  dignity  which  they  deserve  are  not 
abrogated. 

Samuel  Dockett  once  said : 

We  have  time  to  grow  old — the  air  is  full  of 
our  cries. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  hear  these  cries. 
And  let  us  respond. 


EL  MONTE,  CALIF. 

(Mr.  WIGGINS  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Time  magazine  printed  an  article  explor- 
ing suburbia  in  the  United  States.  The 
seven-page  report  included  profiles  on 
foiu*  communities  in  this  Nation.  El 
Monte,  Calif. — my  hometown  and  the 
town  in  wluch  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  mayor — was  one  of  those  selected. 
El  Montians  would  normally  be  pleased 
mth  the  fact  that  a  national  magazine 
such  as  Time,  selected  their  city  as  being 
representative  of  American  communities. 
For  indeed  we  are  proud  of  our  town  and 
beheve  it  is  the  kind  of  town  that  every- 
one can  call  home. 

However,  for  those  Members  who  may 
have  read  the  article,  please  allov,-  me  a 
few  words  of  rebuttal.  I  do  this  because 
I  believe  Time  was  negligent  in  failing 
to  present  a  balanced  picture  of  this 
community  in  their  analysis  of  suburbia. 

Time  magazine  stated : 

Despite  its  staggering  growtb.  El  Monte 
oddly  manages  to  maintain  a  small  town 
atmosphere.  It  could  be  a  relic  from  a  blue 
collar  edition  of  Norman  Rockwell's  "Amer- 
ica." The  pace  In  El  Monte  Is  Just  a  bit 
slower  than  In  Los  Angeles.  The  people  are 
Just  a  bit  friendlier.  Hands  dirtied  by  honest 
work  are  still  a  badge  of  honor. 

This  is  true.  It  is  a  friendly  town.  It 
is  a  v.orkingman's  town.  It  is  a  town 
where  citizens  take  an  interest  in  getting 
things  done.  And  we  are  proud  of  it. 


Take  the  Boys'  Club,  for  example.  Just 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  the  dream  of  a 
local  veterinarian  and  the  Civitan  Club. 
Today,  it  is  a  1,500-boy  reality,  head- 
quartered in  a  $250,000  center.  It  came 
about  because  the  citizens  of  El  Monte 
recognized  a  growing  juvenile  problem 
and  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 
Labor  unions,  business,  city  officials,  and 
citizens  ignored  the  critics — those  who 
said  it  could  not  be  done  in  a  working- 
man's  town — and  joined  together  to  build 
a  club  and  serve  youth.  Perhaps,  most 
significantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proud  peo- 
ple of  El  Monte  did  it  themselves  with- 
out a  Federal  handout. 

Another  example  is  downtown  rede- 
velopment. Like  so  many  other  older 
American  cities — El  Monte  was  founded 
about  1852 — the  downtown  business 
area  began  to  show  its  age  a  few  years 
ago.  but  rather  than  request  a  Federal 
program,  as  is  the  practice  in  more 
aflauent  but  less  independent  cities,  the 
landlords,  the  tenants,  and  the  city 
fathers,  got  together  to  buUd  a  beautiful 
downtown  mall,  using  only  local  funds. 
El  Monte  has  a  long  history  of  this  kind 
of  cooperation.  It  was  a  pioneer  among 
California  cities  with  off-street  parking 
lots.  It  was  the  first  city  in  the  State 
to  allow  its  merchants  to  band  together  in 
order  to  pay  for  parking  and  downtown 
promotions. 

And  because  of  this  progressive  atti- 
tude. El  Monte  is  second  only  to  Pasa- 
dena In  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  in  tax- 
able retail  sales.  This  retail  trade  helps 
keep  property  taxes  down.  In  fact,  the 
city  fathers  were  able  to  reduce  taxes 
from  $1.66  to  $0.63  from  1946  to  1969 
while  expanding  city  services  to  accom- 
modate a  population  growth  of  8,000  to 
68,000. 

El  Monte  schools  have  always  been 
among  the  best  in  the  State.  We  in  the 
commimity  have  been  proud  to  back  their 
irmovative  programs.  These  programs 
were  not  only  educational  but  also  rec- 
reational. For  years  the  elementary 
school  districts  and  the  city  have  co- 
operated in  leisure  hour  programs  In 
order  to  utilize  playground  facilities  after 
school  and  during  the  summer. 

As  stated  by  Time  magazine,  we  do  not 
have  a  private  country  club  set,  but  let 
me  assure  you,  we  are  not  lacking  public 
recreational  activities. 

Our  golf  course,  mimicipal  swimming 
pools,  community  centers,  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  for  all  age  groups. 
With  one  of  the  largest  little  league  sys- 
tems in  the  county,  an  active  Pop  Warner 
football  league,  and  a  large  number  of 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops  we  keep  busy 
doing  the  things  we  best  like  to  do — serv- 
ing our  youth. 

El  Montians  turn  out  m  large  numbers 
to  support  the  annual  Lions  Club  barbe- 
cue, the  Kiwanis  pancake  breakfast,  and 
the  many  other  charity  events  staged  by 
community  organizations. 

We  are  also  very  proud  of  our  industry. 
EH  Monte  is  corporate  headquarters  for 
two  industrial  giants.  Aerojet -General 
and  Hoffman  Electronics. 

Ball  Glass  Co.  is  a  leader  in  the  re- 
cycling of  glass  bottles.  Sargent-Fletcher 
Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front in  the  hiring  of  the  handicapped 
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and  disadvantaged.  These  firms,  and  the 
hundreds  more  in  our  community,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  are  good,  active  citizens. 
The  chamber  ot  commerce  long  ago  shed 
its  image  of  a  tourist  greetmg  agency. 
Today,  as  a  unifying  force  in  the  city.  It 
has  brought  business  commimity  know- 
how  to  bear  on  social  problems  such  as 
unemployment,  drug  abuse,  and  pollu- 
tion. The  chamber  is  triily  concerned 
about  the  total  community  and  not  just 
the  business-industrial  sector. 

Like  many  other  towns  El  Monte  has 
problems,  but  thanks  to  an  alert  and 
sensitive  city  council  and  a  dedicated  city 
staff,  we  are  able  to  come  to  grips  with 
them.  The  saving  of  the  airport,  enlight- 
ened zoning  ordinainces.  and  mile  upon 
mile  of  road  improvements,  are  just  a 
few  of  their  accomplishments. 

Yes,  this  little-town-grown-big,  with 
Its  friendly  El  Monte  parade,  its  his- 
torical museum,  its  churches,  manages  to 
retain  its  small  town  atmosphere  in  the 
shadow  of  Los  Angeles  as  alluded  to  in 
Time  magazine.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Time  missed  entirely  the  reason  the  city 
is  able  to  achieve  so  much.  It  is  because 
of  the  independence  and  energy  of  Its 
proud  people. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FUNDING  ACT 
OF  1971 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  askiSd 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  the  distinct  honor 
of  reintroducing  with  41  cosponsors  my 
bill,  H.R.  5,  the  Higher  Education  Fund- 
ing Act  of  1971. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  have  chosen  a 
more  opportune  time  to  reintroduce  this 
bill  in  the  company  of  such  illustrious 
Members.  The  mood  seems  ripe  for  major 
congressional  action  this  year  or  next 
on  the  all-important  question  of  how 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  assist 
in  relieving  the  awesome  financial  bur- 
den of  putting  yoimg  men  and  women 
through  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Already  there  have  been  a  number 
of  bills  introduced  this  session  in  both 
Houses  which,  while  differing  signifi- 
cantly in  their  approach  to  the  problem, 
all  have  at  least  one  aim  in  common, 
and  that  is  offering  Federal  assistance  to 
families  faced  with  ever-Increasing  col- 
lege education  costs. 

In  the  wide  spectrum  of  possible  alter- 
natives in  this  area,  I  feel  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  my  bill  can  best  be  put  as 
follows:  it  specifically  addresses  itself  to 
the  neglected  middle-income  family, 
which  just  misses  qualifying  for  Federal 
assistance  and  yet  does  not  possess  an 
income  sufficient  to  take  increasing  col- 
lege costs  in  stride.  This  is,  in  a  real 
sense,  the  neglected  stratimi  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  group  that  is  always  caught 
in  the  vise.  A  group  which  wants  to  pay 
its  way,  earn  its  way,  but  does  in  the 
final  analysis  need  some  recognition 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
burden  they  are  bearing,  lest  they  be 
crushed  under  its  weight.  My  education 


bill  is  not,  therefore,  properly  described 
as  yet  another  Federal  handout.  Rather, 
it  is  designed  to  encourage  self -financing 
by  the  parent- taxpayers  of  future  col- 
lege students.  H.R.  5  has  been  designed 
to  permit  these  parent-taxpayers  to  set 
aside  limited  amounts  of  money  annually 
to  meet  future  college  costs.  By  employ- 
ing the  device  of  a  deduction  from  gross 
income,  it  encourages  the  setting  aside  of 
amounts  each  year  in  a  trust  fund,  the 
purchase  of  insurance  or  annuity  con- 
tracts, custodial  accounts  with  banks, 
nontransferable  face  amount  certifi- 
cates, and/or  Goverrmient  bonds. 

We  all  know  college  costs  have  in- 
creased dramatically  over  the  pa.st  sev- 
eral years  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  lead 
one  to  believe  that  this  trend  will  not  at 
the  very  least  continue  if  not,  in  fact, 
grow  worse.  The  legislation  I  am  spon- 
soring attempts  to  ease  tiiis  increasing 
burden  by  allowing  parents  to  plan  in  ad- 
vance for  their  dependents'  college  edu- 
cation and  spreads  the  anticipated  cost 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  biu'den  that 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  already  over- 
burdened Treasury  of  this  Nation  is  as 
limited  as  is  possible,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  real  incentive  for  par- 
ents to  save  and  bear  the  major  financial 
responsibility  for  educating  their  chil- 
dren. 

I  am  not  making  any  outrageous  claims 
for  this  legislation.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  it  will  solve  all  the  varied  problems 
facing  this  Nation  today  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  But  it  would  at  least  be 
a  long  overdue  measure  of  relief  to  one 
of  the  most  neglected  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety. Its  costs  would  be  minimal.  It 
would  not  destroy  incentive  but  would 
rather  encourage  families  to  continue  to 
meet  the  major  portion  of  their  children's 
higher  education  expenses.  By  offering  a 
variety  of  alternative  methods  for  sav- 
ing, it  cannot  be  viewed  as  favoring  one 
financial  industry  over  another.  What 
we  would  do  in  passing  this  legislation 
is  to  translate  a  long-standing  aware- 
ness of  staggering  financial  burdens  into 
positive  legislative  action  in  a  manner 
which  would  encourage  the  private  sector 
to  build  a  solid  financial  basis  for  future 
education.  I  think  that  today  is  the  day 
to  begin  a  major  legislative  push  for  this 
much-needed  legislation. 

It  only  remains  to  say  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  the  following  distin- 
guished Members  who  have  cosponsored 
this  legislation : 

List  op  Cosponsors 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  New  York. 
Prank  Annunzlo,  Illinois. 
Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  P.  Boland,  Massacbusetts. 
Joel  T.  BroyhUl,  Virginia. 
John  Buchanan,  Alabama. 
James  A.  Byrne,  Pennsylvania. 
Bob  Casey,  Texas. 
Prank  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania. 
James  C.  Cleveland,  New  Hampshire. 
George  W.  Collins,  nUnols. 
Edward  J.  Derwinskl,  Illinois. 
Harold  D.  Donohue,  Massachusetts. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  New  York. 
Joshua  Eilberg,  Pennsylvania. 
Walter  Plowers,  Alabama. 
William  D.  Ford,  Michigan. 
James  G.  Pulton,  Pennsylvania. 
William  J.  Green,  Pennsylvania. 


G,  Elliott  Hagan,  Georgia. 

^jeyinour  Halpern,  New  York. 

Uival  Hansen,  Idaho. 

t'luvd  V.  Hicks.  Washington. 

LiULsc-  D..y  Hicks,  Ma.ssachuseUs. 

Joiui  C  Klurzynski,  Illinois. 

Speedy  O    Long,  Louisiana. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  California. 

J,)hn  Y   McCuUlsier,  Nebraska. 

.\bner  J.  Mikva,  Illinois. 

F.  Bradlord  Morse,  Mas:5achusetts, 

Tlio.'uas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Massachusetts. 

J,5hu  J  Rhodes,  Arizona. 

Beuj.imiu  S.  Rosenthal,  New  York. 

W;Uiam  R.  Roy,  Kansas. 

Edward  R.  Roybal.  California. 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  Rhode  Island. 

Robert  H.  Steele.  Connecticut. 

Charles  Thoue,  Nebraska. 

,John  C.  Watts,  Kentucky. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  California. 

Le.ster  L,  Wolff,  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  by  add- 
ing the  attached  indepth  study  of  H.R. 
5.  which  attempts  to  provide  answers  to 
any  questions  which  Members  might 
have  about  the  full  implications  and 
reasoning  behind  H.R.  5: 

H.R    5     A  New  Plan  To  Meet 
College  Costs 

(By  Welton  J.  Fischer,  J.D.,  and  Marvin  A. 
Kobel,  C.LU.) 

It's  a  good  bet  that  most  parents  In  our 
education-oriented  society  have  at  one  time 
or  another  considered  the  prospects  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  going  to  college.  However, 
after  facing  up  to  the  tough  financial  re- 
quirements, all  too  many  resign  themselves 
to  the  unhappy  fact  that  for  their  children 
college  can  never  be  more  than  a  dream. 

Just  how  many  young  people  are  deprived 
of  a  college  education  each  year  solely  be- 
cause of  the  financial  Inability  of  their 
parents  to  pay  the  costs  involved  Is  difficult 
to  determine.  It  Is  estimated,  however,  that 
100,000  high  school  seniors  each  year  are 
qualified  for  college  and  yet  cannot  meet 
the  Increasingly  high  price  tag. 

The  confluence  of  mushrooming  educa- 
tional costs,  higher  taxes,  and  the  Inflation- 
ary erosion  of  family  income  causes  a  real 
crunch  in  our  family  economic  decision- 
making. More  and  more  we  have  to  pick  and 
choose,  with  priority  as  always  going  to  the 
traditional  necessities  of  life.  The  list  of 
financially-ineligible  wants  and  needs  seems 
to  get  longer  and  longer  every  year.  It  is 
shameful  and  wasteful  that  higher  education 
should  have  to  be  on  such  a  list  because  of 
that  vital  Importance  to  both  Individual  and 
nation. 

This  alarming  sitviatlon  Is  also  of  s(>eclal 
Interest  to  the  various  professions  Involved 
in  the  Increasingly  complex  matter  of  family 
financial  planning.  Certainly,  helping  Ameri- 
cans blueprint  practical  ways  to  assure  more 
and  better  education  remains  one  of  their 
primary  professional  functions. 

COLLEGE    EDUCATION    WORTH    $120,000 

Betty  Yarmon,  writing  for  Women's  News 
Service,  reports  that  two  economists,  using 
the  1950  and  1960  census  statistics,  shows 
that  the  dollar  value  of  a  college  education 
is  $120,659.  This  amount  represents  how 
much  more  the  college  graduate  on  the  aver- 
age can  exjject  to  earn  over  a  lifetime  than 
can  the  high  school  graduate. 

Truly,  higher  education  is  no  longer  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  few.  It  has  be- 
come as  necessary  to  good  Jobs,  productivity, 
and  status  in  the  community  as  secondary 
education  was  a  generation  ago. 

Our  society  is  a  highly  technical  one.  As 
this  technological  transformation  continues, 
there  are  going  to  be  fewer  and  fewer  op- 
portunities for  the  unskilled  and  unedu- 
cated. 
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The  greatest  Increase  in  college  costs  has 
been  in  the  area  of  tuition  and  related  fees. 
The  increase  in  room  and  board  fees,  while 
less  dramatic,  has  been  nonetheless  equally 

alarming. 

Tlie  situation  is  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing Chan,  listing  tuition  and  related  fees 
for  a  random  selection  of  16  public  and  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities.' 

ANNUAL  TUITION  AND  FEES 


College 


10  years 

igo    Current 


Percent  ot 
increase 


Alabama'....., Jl|]' 

Mot-    - —  ^^5 

Duke       - —  "■  ??'' 

Idaho'-.. - >'^, 

Michigan' - 1?° 

OWrlin ,...r- o" 

Oregon 2 : —  j^b 

Pasadena...,,^—— \^ 

Seattle. 396 

S'a"f°'<i    I^°n 

Syracuse  ._ ^f> 

Tulane  -.- Z^" 

Vermont' ,  *^^ 

Vale.  - I-IOO 


i350 

94 

?69 

236 
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MORE    THAN    SO-PERCENT    INCREASE    AHEAD 

The  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In  Its  1968 
edition  of  Projections  of  Educational  Sta- 
tistics' illustrates  the  expected  average  in- 
crease for  pubdlc  and  nonpublic  schools 
through  the  1976-77  academic  year.  The  pro- 
jected Increase  is  37.4  percent  for  nonpublic 
Institutions  and  23.9  percent  for  public  In- 
stitutions. The  HEW  figures  are  for  the  con- 
stant 1966-67  dollar  value,  i.e.,  there  Is  no 
consideration  for  Inflationary  trends.  If  our 
present  approximately  three  percent  per  an- 
num inflationary  trend  continues,  by  1976 
we  could  add  about  30  percent  to  the  above 
figures. 

Further  proof  of  the  tough  financial  sled- 
ding for  parents  of  college  hopefuls  was  hlgh- 
Ugtited  by  an  article  In  the  Washington  Post 
In  January,  1969.'  It  reported  that  the  1969 
cost  of  a  bachelors  degree  at  the  average 
eastern  private  college  was  an  estimated  $14,- 
000.  n  this  figure  is  multiplied  by  two,  three, 
or  more  children,  the  problem  of  funding  col- 
lege education  becomes  literally  hopeless — 
or  at  the  least,  tremendously  burdensome — 
except  for  the  most  affluent. 

The  alarming  fact  Is  that  the  dilemma 
described  above  Is  ]\ist  the  beginning.  A  re- 
cent report  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education*  indicates  that  Institu- 
tional expenditures  have  gone  from  $6.3  bil- 
lion in  1958  to  $17.2  billion  In  1968  and  Is 
erpected  to  go  to  $41  bUlion  In  1877.  This  Is 
about  a  700  percent  Increase  over  a  span  of 
20  years. 

MIDDLE-INCOME    CROUPS    FACE    BIG    PROBLEM 

Most  parents  are  totally  unprepared  to 
tackle  the  type  of  financial  commitment  now 
posed  by  the  high  cost  of  a  basic  college  edu- 
cation—much less  the  Increasingly  required 
advanced  degrees.  The  situation  Is  not  only 
a  problem  for  those  with  lower  Incomes,  but 
It  is  an  Insurmountable  obstacle  to  most 
talddle  income  groups. 

The  problems  for  those  with  lower  Incomes 
is  critical  and  ever  present.  Yet  they  can  have 
a  fairly  good  hop)e  of  qualifying  for  loan  and 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Middle  Income  fam- 
ilies, however,  are  generally  expected  to  bear 
a  large  portion  of  the  burden  from  their  own 
f««ources.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  be  most 
snocked  by  their  financial  Inadequacy  when 
it  comes  to  paying  their  tab  for  coUege. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


RESULTS  OF  RESEARCH  STEADY 

In  the  Fall  of  1966.  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  for  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  North- 
eastern University  Profes.sor  Wesley  W.  Mar- 
pie.  Jr.  and  his  wife  Betty  L  P.  Marple. 
prepared  a  report  on  a  research  study  they 
liad  conducted  of  parents'  plans  for  financ- 
ing the  college  education  of  their  children. 
The  report  was  published  in  the  Spring,  1967 
l.'^sue  of  the  College  Board  Revieu:-  The  study 
proposed  to  reflect  on  three  basic  questions: 
How  accurate  are  middle-income  families' 
estimates  of  what  college  actually  costs? 
How  much  outside  financial  aid  do  they 
believe  is  available  to  families  in  their  in- 
come bracket?  What  savings  program  do  they 
have  for  meeting  future  college  bills? 

While  most  of  the  families  responding  to 
the  Marple  Inquiry  were  quite  realistic  about 
the  cost  of  higher  education,  the  greater 
number  seriously  over-estimated  the  financial 
aid  available  to  them.  The  mean  income  of 
lamllles  participating  in  the  study  was  $14,- 
008  However,  the  average  income  of  fam- 
ilies pres-mly  receivi^ig  aid.  even  at  the 
most  expensive  sclioals,  is  probably  well 
below  $10,000. 

The  report  went  on  to  note  that  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  parents  who  now  have  or 
look  forward  to  having  children  In  college 
have  plans  for  paying  the  bill.  To  compound 
the  problem,  tlie  report  indicates  that,  gen- 
erally, as  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family  increased,  the  number  of  families 
with  .specific  plans  for  financing  the  cost  of 
higher   education   decreased. 

PRESENT    GOVERNMENr    EFFORTS    INADEQUATE 

Tlie  Federal  government  has  not  been 
oblivious  to  this  situation,  but  its  programs 
to  date  have  been  too  limited  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  problem.  In  numerous  Fed- 
eral programs,  three  basic  approaches  have 
been  lollowed:  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  Program,  the  College  Work-.Study 
Program  and  the  various  insured  loan  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  two  programs  otTer  direct  finan- 
cial assistance,  but  generally  only  to  stu- 
dents who  can  demonstrate  "an  exceptional 
financial  need  and  then  generally  onlv  in 
amounts  less  than  $1,000  per  student"  per 
year.  '^ 

The  loan  programs  provide  assistance  by 
shifting  the  burden  from  the  parent  to  th" 
student  and  making  money  available  which 
must  later  be  paid  back  by  the  student.  These 
most  commonly  take  the  form  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored loans  through  the  educa- 
tional Institution  Itself  or  loans  from  pri- 
vate sources  but  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Both  are  directed  to  lower  Income 
groups  and  both  result  in  a  tremendous  lia- 
bility on  the  graduating  student  who  must 
repay  them. 

Little  or  no  solace  can  be  found  In  gov- 
ernment assistance  programs  for  middle-In- 
come families.  This  fact  was  statistically 
proven  by  a  government  report  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  pub- 
lication. Students  and  Buildings* 

To  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  present  Fed- 
eral programs  of  student  aid,  families  were 
grouped  into  Income  quartlles  based  on  aver- 
age family  Income,  The  Income  in  the  low- 
est quartlle  was  $2,331;  In  the  second  quartlle, 
$5,549  In  the  third  quartlle,  $8,359;  and  in 
the  highest  quartlle,  $16,016."  The  financial 
need  (that  portion  of  college  expenses  not 
covered  by  personal  or  family  resources)  of 
students  from  each  quartlle  was  then  com- 
pared with  assistance  available  to  each.  The 
study  found  that  94  percent  of  the  total  stu- 
dent financial  needs  from  the  lowest  Income 
quartlle  was  covered  either  by  grants,  work- 
study  wages,  by  loans,  or  by  some  combina- 
tion of  the  three.  By  contrast,  only  38  per- 
cent of  the  total  financial  needs  of  students 


in  the  second  quartlle  were  covered  by  pres- 
ent programs.  The  figure  drops  to  31  percent 
for  students  from  families  in  the  third 
quartlle.' 

While  it  is  obvious  that  not  all  from  the 
first  quartlle  who  want  to  go  to  coUege  will 
be  able  to  share  in  one  of  these  programs.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  very  few  middle-income 
families  will  benefit,  even  though  their  ability 
to  cope  with  the  situation  will  be  no  more 
effective  than  members  of  the  first  quartlle.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  In  this  regard,  that 
the  highest  income  quartlle  is  only  $16,016 
and  we  are  discussing  expenses  approaching 
$19,000,  per  child. 

SHORTCOMINGS    OF    TAX    CREDIT    AND    DEDUCTION 
PROPOSALS 

Several  members  of  Congress  have  rec- 
ognized this  void  and  have  proposed  various 
solutions,  none  of  which  have  been  enacted. 
Most  prominent  among  the  proposals  has 
been  the  tax  credit.  Its  advocates  would  au- 
thorize a  tax  credit  for  some  portion  of  the 
expenses  paid  each  year  for  tuition  and.'or 
room  and  board.  The  amount  of  the  credit 
proposed  has  varied,  but  most  recent  pro- 
posals have  been  lU'ound  $300. 

The  intention  in  this  approach  is  lauda- 
ble. Yet  the  relief  offered  is  no  more  than  a 
token  gesture  of  that  which  Is  needed,  and 
sound  federal  fiscal  policy  will  not  permit 
significantly  Increasing  the  amount.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  indicated  Its  ex- 
treme displeasure  with  these  proposals  on 
the  basis  of  the  tremendous  cost  factor  In- 
volved. While  the  tax  credit  idea  seems  to  be 
a  popular  one,  and  some  members  of  Con- 
gress continue  to  sponsor  such  legislation, 
experienced  legislators  see  little  or  no  chance 
of  any  successful  effort  to  pass  the  measure. 

Another  congressional  approach  that  has 
received  significant  attention  has  been  the 
tax  deduction  for  various  higher  education 
expenses.  The  proposals  have  favored  either 
an  itemized  deduction  similar  to  that  now 
permitted  medical  expenses  or  state  taxes, 
or  a  deduction  from  gross  income  similar  to 
that  now  permitted  scholarships.  Like  the 
lax  credit  proposals,  these  bills  have  failed 
to  generate  substantial  support  becatise  of 
the  potential  cost  factor  involved. 

Cost  Is  always  going  to  be  a  domlna.lng 
factor  In  any  of  the  above  approaches.  The 
result  is  going  to  be  either  no  programs  at 
all,  or  a  program  offering  such  minimal  relief 
that  it  will  be  of  no  real  value.  In  addition, 
the  Congressional  proposals  assume  the 
existence  of  the  reqtilred  Initial  capital.  This 
is  not  always  a  sound  assumption.  If  It  were, 
no  relief  would  be  needed. 

LONG-RANGE    PLANNING    APPROACH    NEEDED 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  reward  a  taxpayer 
for  spending  for  higher  education  by  offering 
him  tax  credits  and  deductions  for  amounts 
expended.  What  is  most  desirable  is  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  financing  not  otherwise 
available  when  It's  needed  most.  Most  par- 
ents would  gladly  spend  all  they  had  without 
asking  for  any  Incentive  or  return  other  than 
the  completed  education  of  their  children. 
The  situation  cannot  be  remedied  by  a  reim- 
bursement program,  but  requires  a  long- 
range  planning  approach  designed  to  antic- 
ipate and  fund  future  capital  needs. 

Congress  is  not  unfamiliar  with  programs, 
particularly  in  the  retirement  area,  which 
permit  small  amounts  of  money  to  be  set 
aside  and  permitted  to  accumulate  over  a 
period  of  years  with  favorable  tax  conse- 
quences. 

Such  programs  are  socially  and  econom- 
ically useful  without  being  unreasonably 
harmful  to  our  Federal  budget,  because  the 
amount  per  Individual  each  year  is  relatively 
small.  However,  participation  over  a  span  of 
years,  permits  an  individual  to  accumulate 
the  large  sums  necessary  to  finance  his 
retirement. 
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The  program  has  worthed  well  In  the  pen- 
sion area  and  could  easily  be  adapted  to 
financing  requirements  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  problem  facing  our  elderly  in  their 
retirement  years  is  not  unlike  that  facing 
young  parents  with  children  preparing  for 
college. 

H.8.  5  :     ITS    ORIGIN 

There  Is  now  a  legislative  proposal  belore 
Congress  which  molds  this  retirement  plan 
concept  Into  a  concrete  and  reasonable  pro- 
gram for  Federal  participation  In  the  con- 
sumer financing  of  higher  education.  The 
profKisal  strikes  a  fiscally  responsible  balance 
between  the  obligation  of  parents  to  assume 
their  primary  burden  In  the  education  of 
their  children  .  .  .  with  the  responsibility  of 
Government  to  fulfill  lt«  role  of  encouraging 
and  fostering  higher  education. 

The  Idea  at  Issue  U  one  originally  sug- 
gested by  John  P.  Meehan,  CLU,  of  Boston, 
Mass..  now  elected  Secretary  of  The  National 
Association  of  Ule  Underwriters,  and  a  lead- 
ing life  Insurance  agency  management  ex- 
ecutive. It  Is  embodied  In  legislation  Intro- 
duced as  the  fifth  bill  In  the  House,  in  the 
91st  Congress,  by  Rep.  James  A.  Burke,  (D.- 
Mass.) ,  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

OBJKCnVB 

The  objective  of  H.R.  5  Is  to  stimulate  the 
maximum  utilization  of  family  reaouroea  to 
meet  the  problem  of  systematlcadly  accumu- 
lating money  needed  to  meet  the  whole  or 
partial  cost  of  college  education.  It  la  apeclfl- 
cally  designed  to  encourage  lamlllee  to  plan 
for  tie  ftmding  of  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion from  personal  resources.  Rep.  Burke; 
Congressional  co-sponsors  of  HR.  6,  (who 
now  number  52  and  who  are  drawn  from 
both  poUtlcal  parties):  The  National  Aaao- 
ciatlon  of  Life  Underwriters;  the  Federa- 
tion of  State  Associations  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities;  and  other  support- 
ers believe  It  can  provide  the  necessary  stimu- 
lus to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Of  course,  personal  savings  has  always  been 
available  to  every  family.  But  a  very  brief 
review  of  the  history  of  retirement  planning 
before  and  after  the  enactment  of  Section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will  dem- 
onstrate that  our  society  Is  Inclined  to  make 
maximum  utilization  of  the  Idea  only  when 
there  Is  a  real  and  present  benefit.  This 
benefit   Is  present   in   H.R.   5. 

HOW  H.B.  5  WOULD  WORK 

VLSt.  5  would  permit  parent- taxpayers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income,  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  plan  established  for 
their  children's  college  education.  The  plan 
Is  modeled  after  the  Keogb  Act  (HJl.  10), 
which  permits  self-employed  persons  to  set 
aside  annually,  tax-deductible  funds  for  fu- 
ture retirement  purpoees. 

The  qualified  private  Investment  media  for 
secured  accumulation  of  educational  funds 
would  Include  trtists,  insurance  or  annuity 
contracts,  custodial  accounts  with  banks, 
nontransferable  face  amount  certificates, 
and/or  Qoverrunent  bonds. 

Allowable  annual  contributions  have  been 
determined  by  taking  Into  account  the  esti- 
mated future  costs  of  higher  education,  but 
limiting  the  amount  of  such  allowable  con- 
trtbutlona  so  as  to  avoid  an  unreasonable  or 
unJVLstlfled  burden  upon  the  economy.  This 
avoids  the  objections  raised  against  the 
earlier  tax  credit  and  tax  deduction  pro- 
posals. 

The  bill  sets  annual  contribution  limits  at 
the  lesser  of:  8500  per  qualified  beneficiary; 
ten  percent  of  the  contributing  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  Income;  or  |2,500.  A  deduc- 
tion would  be  allowed  only  for  contributions 
to  a  qualified  fund. 

A  qualified  fund  would  be  a  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  contributing  taxpayer  pursuant 
to  a  wTltten  plan  solely  for  the  purpose  of 


defraying  the  cost  of  room,  board  and  tuition 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  for  one 
or  more  qualified  beneflclarleB. 

BKLXCnOK    or    BENEnClAKY 

Each  plan,  would,  at  Its  inception  and  at 
all  times  thereafter,  require  a  specified  bene- 
ficiary (lee ).  If  there  should  cease  to  be  a 
beneficiary  under  the  plan,  the  taxpayer 
would  have  a  specified  period  (120  days)  In 
which  to  designate  an  alternate  beneficiary. 

In  such  a  case,  the  alternate  beneficiary 
oould  be  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  taxpayer, 
or  a  descendant  of  either;  a  stepson  or  step- 
daughter of  the  taxpayer;  a  brother,  sister. 
stepbrother  or  stepsister  of  the  taxpayer  or  a 
son  or  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister  of  the 
taxpayer.  However,  only  contributions  to  a 
fund  having  a  beneficiary  who  is  a  child  of 
the  taxpayer  and  who  (1)  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  19  at  the  close  of  the  c«Uendar  year 
in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
begins,  and  (2)  is  a  student,  are  deductible 
from  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  specified  period  no 
such  beneficiary  had  been  designated,  the  ac- 
cumulated fund  would  be  required  to  b«'  dis- 
tributed to  the  taxpayer  and  reported  by  lilm 
as  ordinary  Income  within  a  specified  num- 
ber of  years.  The  taxpayer  would  at  any  time 
have  the  option  to  change  a  beneficiary  or 
Include  additional  beneficiaries. 

DISTRIBtmON    PBOCIDtTRE 

The  bill  specifically  requires  that  distribu- 
tion of  the  fund  commence  within  five  years 
of  graduation  or  separation  from  a  second- 
ary school,  and  be  completed  within  ten  years 
of  the  same  date.  In  the  event  It  Is  necessary 
to  designate  an  alternate  beneficiary,  distri- 
bution of  the  fimd  must  be  completed  within 
ten  years  of  the  date  of  deslgnatloii  of  the 
alternate  beneficiary.  Distribution  of  the 
fimd  to  a  qualified  beneficiary  for  the  quali- 
fied purjKise  would  be  tax  free.  These  time 
spans  were  chosen  to  allow  for  service  In 
the  armed  forces,  four  years  of  imdei-grad- 
uate  study  and  some  graduate  work. 

If  distribution  of  the  fund  la  not  com- 
menced or  completed  as  aforesaid,  then  the 
proceeds  of  the  fund,  or  the  remaining  pro- 
ceeds, would  revert  to  the  taxpayer  within 
a  certain  specified  number  of  years  and  be 
taxed  to  him  as  ordinary  income  as  re- 
ceived. If  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  revert  to 
the  taxpayer  as  a  result  of  unauthorized  use 
of  the  fund,  the  proceeds  are  Includible  In 
his  Income.  The  taxpayer  would  have  the 
option  to  take  the  payout  In  lump-stun  or 
over  a  five-year  spread  as  In  the  Keogh  Act, 
I.e.,  including,  annually,  one  flf:h  of  the 
total  fund  In  his  Income  over  a  period  of 
five  years. 

Should  the  taxpayer  predecease  the  date  of 
distribution  of  the  fund  and  without  making 
testamentary  disposition  to  the  contrary,  the 
assets  of  the  fund  at  the  date  of  his  death 
would  revert  to  the  taxpayer's  estate  within 
a  period  not  to  exceed  a  specified  number  of 
years. 

EDUCATION KEY    TO    UUkVlVAI. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  5  believe  that  it  repre- 
sents an  appropriate  and  reasonable  solu- 
tion for  many  Americans  faced  with  the  vex- 
ing problem  of  having  to  meet  ever-increasing 
costs  of  higher  education.  It  will  do  much  to 
enable  and  encourage  families  to  accumu- 
late funds  to  meet  this  enormous  financial 
burden  from  their  own  personal  resources. 
In  addition,  as  more  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies are  able  to  pay  their  own  way  in  higher 
education,  more  Federal  aid  from  such  plans 
as  the  College  Student  Quarauteed  Loan 
Pri-gram  can  be  made  available  for  lower  In- 
come families. 

President  Nixon  has  stated.  "Education, 
long  key  to  opportunity  and  fulfillment.  Is 
today  also  the  key  to  stirvlval."  HJl.  5  could 
well  have  a  salutary  effect  on  education  .  .  . 
the  key  ...  In  opening  the  door  to  a  brighter, 
more  meaningful  tomorrow  for  untold  num- 


bers of  young  people  and  In  arresting  the 
growth  of  a  public  problem  high  on  our 
national  agendu. 
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OEQROE  HARDY.  LABOR  LEADER, 
FIGHTER  FOR  THE  DISPOS- 
SESSED 

vMr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
26,  1971,  an  old  and  dear  friend,  George 
Hardy,  will  become  general  president  of 
the  Service  Employees  International 
Union,  APL-CIO. 

All  men  are  the  products  of  their 
home  and  training  and  George  Hardy 
received  his  at  the  hands  of  a  master. 
His  father.  Charles  "Pop"  Hardy  kept 
unionism  alive  in  San  Francisco  in  those 
earlier  dark  days  of  union  busting.  "Pop" 
Hardy  was  the  first  organizer  oi  the 
Service  Employees  International  Union 
for  California  and  was  an  international 
vice  president  of  SEIU  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1948. 

George  Hardy's  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency carries  on  a  family  tradition  of 
service  to  working  men  and  women  and 
is  fitting  recognition  of  George's  per- 
sonal years  of  service. 

George  Hardy  will,  I  am  sure,  be  hon- 
ored by  the  great  of  this  Nation's  labor 
movement  but  knowing  him  as  I  do  he 
will  be  most  moved  by  the  small  tributes, 
the  friendly  smile  and  good  wish,  the 
handshake  of  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  he  has  shared  his  life  and  talent 
and  for  whom  he  has  toiled  all  his  life. 

George  Hardy  is  a  man  of  the  people 
who  make  up  Service  Employees  Inter- 
national Union  for  he  has  never  stood 
apart  from  them  in  their  times  of  need. 

He  was  the  original  organizer  of  Serv- 
ice Employees  Local  87  and  actively  In- 
volved in  the  organization  of  virtually 
every  subsequent  SEIU  local  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  seen  SEIU  grow  from  a 
membership  of  366  In  California  to  more 
than  lOO.OCO. 

The  growth  of  SEIU  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  George  Hardy  would  be  a 
story  that  could  fill  many  pages  but  stiu 


would  not  give  you  a  complete  picture 
of  the  man 

George  Hardy  is  a  man  of  strength  who 
Is  uncompromising  in  battle  for  his  mem- 
bers yet  he  is  warm  and  possesses  a  laugh 
that  can  on  many  occasions  be  heard 
throughout  the  SEIU  Building  at  240 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

He  is  at  home  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation's  labor 
leaders  but  he  is  also  at  home  In  shirt 
sleeves,  helping  get  out  a  mailing  for  a 
cause  or  person  in  whom  he  believes. 

George  Hardy  Is  and  has  been  all  his 
life,  a  progressive  labor  leader.  He  Is  by 
nature  a  fighter  for  justice,  a  man  gov- 
erned in  his  personal  and  public  life  by 
conscience  and  compassion. 

Long  before  it  was  fashionable,  George 
Hardy  struck  out  against  bigotry  and 
prejudice  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the  first  Equal 
Opportunity  Commission  from  northern 
California.  The  present  membership  of 
SEIU  in  California  is  testimony  enough  of 
his  commitment  to  extend  the  job  pro- 
tections of  organized  labor  of  all  persons 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  an- 
cestry, national  origin  or  sex. 

If  the  economically  oppressed  of  our 
city  or  State  needed  a  friend,  George 
Hardy  has  been  there. 

If  the  cause  of  truth  needed  a  voice, 
George  Hardy  has  been  there. 

If  someone  sought  to  bring  new  vision 
to  public  ofBce,  George  Hardy  has  been 
there  with  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  say  that 
George  Hardy  is  a  gentleman  In  the 
fullest  and  finest  meaning  of  that  word 
and  a  man  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend.  Our  longstanding  relationship 
has  been  such  that  I  almost  consider 
myself  a  member  of  the  Hardy  family. 

George  Hardy  will  be  wished  well  by 
all  who  know  him  but  I  suspect  that 
there  vrill  be  just  a  tinge  of  mixed  emo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  SEIU  in  California  who  are 
used  to  seeing  him  in  the  halls  and  at 
their  meetings  and  who  know  that  most 
of  his  time  will  now  be  spent  In  the 
Washington  headquarters. 


TRUTH  IN  NEWS  BROADCASTINQ 
BILL 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  EUid  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  truth  In  news 
broadcasting  bill. 

It  requires  that  any  televised  or  radio 
broadcast  sequences  purporting  to  be 
factual  reporting  must  be  explicitly  la- 
beled If  they  have  been  staged,  edited, 
or  altered  in  any  way. 

With  enactment  of  this  measure  the 
American  television-radio  audience  will 
have  some  assurance  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving factual  news  and  not  some  net- 
work's philosophy. 

Assurance  of  truth  in  news  presenta- 
tion is  as  essential  a  facet  of  consumer 
protection  as  truth  in  lending,  truth  in 
product  labeling,  or  any  of  the  other  truth 
Wlla  Congress  has  passed.  Millions  of 


citizens  rely  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
news  media  to  bring  them  unbiased,  un- 
slanted  coverage  of  current  events.  It  is 
important  that  this  trust  not  be  betrayed. 
My  bill  would  protect  that  trust  while  in 
no  way  Infringing  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  news  media,  which  I  most  strongly 
agree  Is  fundamental  to  a  free  society. 

There  is  no  point  In  belaboring  the 
numerous  examples  of  the  broadcast  me- 
dia's flagrant  news  slanting.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  public  figures  ranging  from  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  have  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  television  editors  can  twist  a  "yes" 
into  a  "no"  by  a  few  deft  slashes  of  their 
editorial  shears.  Many  of  us  have  per- 
sonally witnessed  television  and  radio 
crews  actually  encourage,  and  even  re- 
hearse, "demonstrations"  by  protesters, 
or  record  only  one  point  of  view  at  con- 
gressional hearings.  And  we  have  seen 
the  actual  meaning  of  an  interview  dis- 
torted, even  turned  about-face,  by  se- 
quences being  cleverly  taken  out  of 
context. 

I  shall  always  vigorously  nrotect  the 
freedom  of  the  news  media.  By  the  same 
token,  I  .shall  with  equal  vigor  protect  the 
right  of  the  American  public  to  know  the 
truth.  The  two  are  not — and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  become — Incompatible. 

In  the  hope  that  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  In  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress  will  Join  me  In  cosponsoring 
my  truth  in  news  broadcasting  measure, 
I  wish  to  Insert  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  seldom  I  agree 
with  Washington's  largest  morning  news- 
paper, but  this  morning  they  had  a  very 
good  editorial  on  this  subject.  I  include 
that  for  the  Recori). 

I  include  the  material  as  follows : 

H.R. 6935 
(A  bill  to  amend  the  Communleations  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  for  more  responsible  news 
and  public  affairs  programing.) 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senatr  and  House  of 
Repreaentattvea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  1 
of  title  lU  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934    Is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"NTW8    AND    PTJBI-IC    AFFAIRS    PROGRAMINC 

"8ec.  331.  (a)  No  Ucenaee  may  broadcast 
any  program  which  contains  a  filmed  or 
video-taped  sequence  purporting  to  be  fac- 
tual reporting  if  the  event  shown  has  been 
staged,  edited  or  altered  In  any  way,  or  if  In- 
terviews have  been  rearranged,  edited  or  al- 
tered so  that  questions  and  answers  are  no 
longer  In  their  original  context,  unless  such 
sequence  Is  explicitly  labeled  throughout  Its 
entire  showing  as  ha'vlng  been  staged,  edited, 
rearranged  or  altered,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  No  licensee  may  broadcast  by  radio 
any  recorded,  audio-taped  or  otherwise  audlo- 
tranacrlbed  sequence  purporting  to  be  fac- 
tual reporting  U  the  event  shown  has  been 
staged,  edited  or  altered  in  any  way,  or  If 
Interviews  have  been  rearranged,  edited  or 
altered  so  that  questions  and  answers  are  no 
longer  in  their  original  context,  unlese  such 
sequence  Is  explicitly  described  by  an  an- 
nouncer both  before  and  following  the  broad- 
cast of  the  sequence  ai  having  been  staged, 
edited,  rearranged,  or  altered. 

"(c)  Any  live  sequence,  whether  for  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast,  that  U  staged  or  is 
a  dramatization  purporting  to  be  factual  re- 


porting must  be  clearly  identified  as  a  staged 
or  dramatized  sequence  In  accordance  with 
the  methods  described  In  paragraphs  (a)  and 
<b). 

"(d)  Complete  transcripts  of  unedited  in- 
terviews must  be  available  for  distribution 
on  request  and  at  a  nominal  fee  Immediately 
after  broadcast  of  any  Interviews  that  have 
been  edited,  altered  or  rearranged. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  broadcast  station  pre- 
sents one  side  of  a  controversial  issue  of  pub- 
lic Importance,  such  station  shaU  afford  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
contrasting  views. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30.  1971] 
Mr.  Salant's  Letter 

In  our  letters  space  today  we  print  a  re- 
sponse by  Richard  Salant  of  CBS  News  to 
our  recent  editorial  concerning  the  dispute 
between  CBS  News,  the  Pentagon.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew.  Congressman  Hubert,  and 
now — as  it  seems — The  Washington  Post.  In 
time  the  VJi.  may  have  to  be  called  In.  but 
tor  now  we  would  like,  In  a  unilateral  action, 
to  respond  to  Mr.  Salant's  complaint.  We 
think  It  Is  off  the  point.  And  we  think  this 
Is  so  because  Mr.  Salant  Invests  the  term 
"editing"  with  functions  and  freedoms  well 
beyond  anything  we  regard  as  common  or 
acc^ table  practice,  lir.  Salant  taxes  us  with 
unfairly  recommending  two  sets  of  stand- 
ards in  these  matters,  one  for  the  printed 
press  and  another  for  the  electronic.  But  he 
reads  us  wrong.  We  were  and  are  objecting 
to  the  fact  that  specifically,  in  relation  to 
question-and-anstoer  sequences,  two  sets  of 
standards  already  exist — and  that  what  he 
and  others  in  television  appear  to  regard  as 
simple  "editing"  seems  to  us  to  take  an  ex- 
cess of  unacknowledged  liberties  ■with  the 
direct  quotations  of  the  principals  Involved. 

Before  we  go  Into  these,  a  word  might  be 
of  use  about  the  editorial  practices  (and  mal- 
practices) common  to  us  both.  When  a  pub- 
lic official  or  anyone  else  Issues  a  statement 
or  responds  to  a  series  of  questions  in  an 
Interview,  the  printed  media  of  course  exer- 
cise an  editorial  Judgment  In  deciding  which 
part  and  how  much  of  that  matwial  to  quote 
or  paraphrase  or  Ignore.  The  analogy  with 
TV's  time  limitations,  for  us.  Is  the  limit  on 
space:  deciding  which  of  the  half  million 
words  of  news  coming  into  this  piH>er  each 
day  shaU  be  among  the  80,000  we  have  room 
to  print.  Thtis,  "Vice  President  Agnew  said 
last  night  .  .  .  Mr.  Agnew  also  said  .  .  ." 
and  so  on;  It  Is  a  formulation  basic  to  both 
the  dally  paper  and  the  televised  newscast. 

That  bad  and  misleading  Judgments  can 
be  made  by  this  newspaper  In  both  our 
presentation  and  selection  of  such  news  goes 
without  sa3rlng — or  at  least  it  did  until  we 
started  doing  some  public  SDUl-searching 
about  It  in  this  newspaper  a  good  while  back. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  distorting  effect  in 
failing  to  report  that  certain  statements  were 
not  imaollclted  assertions  but  responses  to 
a  reporter's  question.  But  that  we  do  not 
confuse  the  effort  to  remedy  these  defects 
with  a  waiving  of  our  Plrst  Amendment 
rights  or  a  yielding  up  of  editorial  preroga- 
tives should  also  be  obvious  to  readers  of 
this  newspaper — perhaps  tediously  so  by  now. 
What  we  have  In  mind,  however,  when  we 
talk  of  the  license  taken  by  the  electronic 
media  In  the  name  of  "editing"  Is  something 
quite  different,  something  this  newspaper 
does  not  approve  and  would  not  leap  to  de- 
fend If  It  were  caught  doing.  It  Is  the  prac- 
tice of  printing  highly  rearranged  material 
In  a  Q-and-A  sequence  as  If  It  were  verbatim 
text,  without  Indicating  to  the  reader  that 
changes  had  been  made  and/or  without  giv- 
ing the  subject  an  opportunity  to  approve 
revisions  In  the  orlgnal  exchange. 

It  Is.  for  instance,  presenting  as  a  direct 
slx-eentence  quotation  from  a  colonel,  a 
"statement"   composed   of   a   first   sentence 
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from  page  55  of  his  prepared  text,  followed 
by  a  second  sentence  from  page  36.  followed 
by  a  third  and  fourth  from  page  48,  and  a 
fifth  from  paige  73,  and  a  sixth  from  page  88. 
That  occurred  tn  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," and  we  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Salant 
should  find  It  difficult  to  g:rant  that  this  type 
of  procedure  Is  1)  not  "editing"  In  any  con- 
ventional sense  and  2)  likely  to  undermine 
both  the  broadcast's  credibility  and  public 
confidence  In  that  credibility. 

The  point  here  Is  that  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  presented  this  statement  as  If  It 
were  one  that  had  actually  been  made — ver- 
batim— by  the  Colonel:  TV  can  and  does 
simulate  an  Impression  of  actuality  In  the 
way  it  conveys  such  rearranged  material. 
Consider.  a£;ain  from  the  same  documentary, 
a  sequence  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  This 
Is  how  viewers  were  shoim  Mr.  Henkln  an- 
swering a  question: 

Roger  Mudd :  What  about  your  public  dls- 
plavs  of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs 
and  shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does 
that  serve'' 

Mr  Henkln:  Well.  I  think  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  Information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how 
we  spend  these  funds,  what  are  we  doing 
abovit  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do 
have  a  drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces: 
what  are  we  doing  about  the  racial  problem — 
and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem  I  think  the 
public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us  these 
questions. 

This,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  how  Mr.  Henkln 
actually  answered  the  question: 

Mr.  Henkln:  Well.  I  think  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit. I  would  hope,  of  stimulating  Interest  In 
recruiting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zero 
draft  calls  and  Increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  It  Is  very 
Important  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed  forces 

The  answer  Mr.  Henkln  was  shown  to  be 
giving  had  been  transposed  from  his  answer 
to  another  question  a  couple  of  pages  along 
In  the  transcribed  Interview,  and  one  that 
came  out  cf  a  sequence  dealing  not  Just  with 
military  displays  but  also  with  the  avail- 
ability of  military  .<:pfakers  .^t  that  point  In 
the  interview,  Roger  Mudd  asked  Mr.  Henkln 
whether  the  sort  of  thing  he  was  now  talking 
about — drug  problems  and  racial  problems — 
was  "the  sort  of  Information  that  gets  passed 
at  state  fairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing 
next  to  rockets."  To  which  Mr.  Henkln 
replied: 

Mr.  Henkln:  No.  I  didn't — wouldn't  limit 
that  to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind 
of  exhibits.  I  knew — I  thought  we  were  dis- 
cussing speeches  and  all. 

This  Is  how  the  sequence  was  shou-n  to 
have  occurred,  following  on  Mr.  Henkln's 
transposed  reply  to  the  original  question: 

Mr.  Mudd:  Well.  Is  that  the  sort  of  Infor- 
mation about  the  drug  problem  you  have 
and  the  racial  problem  you  have  and  the 
budget  problems  you  have— Is  that  the  sort 
of  Information  that  gets  passed  out  at  state 
fairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to 
rockets. 

Mr.  Henkln:  No,  I  wouldn't  limit  that  to 
sergeants  standing  next  to  anv  kind  of  ex- 
hibit. Now.  there  are  those  who  contend  that 
this  Is  propaganda.  I  do  not  agree  with  this. 

The  part  about  discussing  "speeches  and 
all"  had  been  omitted;  the  part  about  pro- 
paganda comes  from  a  few  lines  above  Mr. 
Henkln's  actual  answer  and  was  In  fact  a 
reference  to  charges  that  the  Pentagon  was 
using  talk  of  the  "Increasing  Soviet  threat" 


as  propaganda  to  influence  the  size  of  the 
military  budget 

Surely,  something  different  from  and  less 
cosmic  than  a  challenge  to  CBS's  First 
Amendment  rights  Is  Involved  In  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  subject  of  such 
a  rearranged  Interview  should  not  be  given 
a  chance  to  see  and  approve  what  he  will  be 
demonstrated  to  have  said  And  .surely  this 
"editing"  practice  must  be  conceded — with 
reason — to  have  damaging  effect  on  public 
confidence  In  what  is  being  shown  to  have 
happened — shown  to  have  been  said.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Salani's  premise  that  we  are 
all  in  the  same  dinghy.  That  is  why  we  are 
so  concerned  that  neither  end  should  sink 


THE  GALLEY  DECISION  AND 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
nothing  else,  the  decision  in  the  Calley 
trial  reaffirms  the  need  for  congressional 
action  dealing  with  U.S.  war  crimes  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  with  the  resiwn- 
slbihty  for  these  atrocities. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  Lieuten- 
ant Calley — no  matter  how  deeply  he  wa.s 
involved  in  the  horrors  of  My  Lai — can 
bear  the  sole  responsibilty  for  what 
happened  in  that  small  hamlet  that  day. 

Yet,  if  we  leave  it  to  the  Military 
Establishment  to  render  "justice."  I  am 
sure  that  every  time  the  Calleys.  the 
Hendersons,  the  Medinas  will  be  found 
"guilty" — without  any  mention  of  com- 
plicity or  responsibility  at  higher  military 
and  civilian  command  leadership  posi- 
tions. 

I  do  not  fault  the  members  of  the 
Calley  court-martial.  They  are  bound  by 
their  ethics,  by  their  traditions — and  I 
would  have  been  quite  surprised  if  the 
Calley  verdict  had  been  different. 

EJven  if  My  Lai  were  an  isolated  aberra- 
tion— and  obviously  now  we  know  it  i.s 
not — I  would  be  upset  at  the  decision. 
However  it  is  interpreted,  I  believe  that 
the  decision  cannot  exonerate  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  of  the  military  high 
command  and  the  civilian  leadership  of 
our  adventurism  in  Indochina. 

Above  all,  the  Calley  decision  makes 
imperative  immediate  congressional 
action  on  the  war  crimes  issue.  We  can- 
not leave  it  to  the  Military  Elstablish- 
ment  to  cleanse  itself  of  these  atrocities — 
and  I  will  not  accept  any  degree  of  scape- 
goatlng  to  be  any  sort  of  response  by  the 
military. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  growing  national 
support  for  congressional  investigation 
and  action  on  this  issue.  I  think  the 
Calley  decision  will  serve  to  increase  the 
pressure  for  such  action.  Once  again  I 
note  that  21  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
with  me  In  sponsoring  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 409  which  calls  for  open  con- 
gressional inquiry  on  U.S.  war  crimes. 

As  an  indication  of  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  409,  I  would  now  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  March  22.  1971,  Newsday,  and  the 
impressive  lead  review  by  Neil  Sheehan 
from  Sunday's  New  York  Times  book 
section.  Both  the  review  and  the  editorial 
are  impassioned,  powerful  documents  and 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  them  and 
note  the  growing  cries  for  congressional 
action  on  war  atrocities. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

I  Prom  Newsday.  Mar.  22.  19711 
For  a  W.\r  Crimes  Inqx-ky 

"This  area  was  designated  a  free  fire  zone 
We  were  Instructed  to  shoot  any  mov- 
ing civilian,  whether  he  was  armed  or  not. 
We  were  Instructed  to  burn  down  every 
hooch,  grenade  every  bunker,  without  giv- 
ing any  warning;  destroy  every  temple."— 
Marine  T.  Griffiths  Ellison. 

The  Judge  at  the  court-martial  of  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Calley  Jr.  held  that  the  killing  of  un- 
resisting civilians  violated  one  of  the  basic 
rules  of  war.  And  so  If  Ellison's  statement  Is 
true,  and  If  he  followed  Instructions,  he 
would  be  a  war  criminal.  And  so  would  most 
of  the  men  whose  testimony  appears  below, 
and  so.  It  Is  beginning  to  seem  clear,  would 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  American  troops 
who  served  in  Indochina. 

Dally  we  are  being  expyosed  to  more  revela- 
tions, new  horrors.  The  Instinct  is  to  reject 
them,  to  dismiss  them  as  the  fevered  con- 
coctions of  anti-war  zealots  or  publicity 
seekers  or  paranolacs  or  simply  liars.  We 
seek  comfort  from,  of  all  places,  the  Penta- 
gon, which  assures  us  that  they  are  being 
investigated  'in  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention." 

But  atrocities  are  being  reported  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  be  disposed  of.  The 
confessions  and  the  accusations  are  piling 
up  like  bodies  In  a  ditch  and  the  stench 
is  beginning  to  rise.  And  with  It  rises  the 
level  of  responsibility,  for  It  Is  obvious  that 
If  only  a  fracton  of  the  allegations  Is  true, 
the  Incidents  would  have  t>een  too  numer- 
ous to  escape  the  attention  of  higher  author- 
ities. Indeed,  unless  the  witnesses  are  all  ly- 
ing, many  commanders  not  only  knew  of  the 
atrocities,  but  facilitated  them  and  even 
participated  In  their  execution. 

Although  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland  has  characterized  the  My 
Lai  massacre  as  "an  aberration  In  the  sys- 
tem I  that)  should  not  have  happened."  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  clearly  linked  the  routine 
killing  of  civilians  to  upper  echelon  strategy 
and  tactics.  As  Army  Lt.  Louis  P.  Font  told 
the  Citizens  Commission  of  Inquiry  In  Wash- 
ington last  December:  "If  there  Is  one  thing 
that  I  learned  at  West  Point,  if  there  is  one 
principle  that  was  driven  into  me  during 
those  four  years,  it  is  that  lieutenants  do  not 
set  policy  and  it  Is  that  a  commander  Is  re- 
sponsible for  everything  that  goes  on  in  his 
command." 

And  in  Vietnam  many  of  the  policies,  dic- 
tated no  doubt  by  the  exigencies  of  fighting 
a  guerrilla  war.  virtually  mandate  war 
crimes.  Dr.  Chaim  Shatan.  a  New  York  psy- 
chiatrist who  has  studied  the  psychological 
stresses  of  warfare,  described  the  free  Are 
zones  as  "an  original  U.S.  invention  in 
counter-insurgency  that  probably  plays  one 
of  the  biggest  parts  in  habituating  the  sol- 
dier to  terror.  After  the  population  of  an  area 
is  forcibly  removed,  he  can  burn  everything 
that  stands  and  shoot  everything  that  moves, 
whether  a  North  Vietnamese  soldier  or  s 
child.  In  the  ferocious  climate  of  the  free 
fire  zone.  General  Westmoreland's  surgically 
precise  rules  (cautioning  care  and  discrim- 
ination) are  a  farce.  When  you  have  a  Ph 
D.  In  advanced  fear,  you  shoot  first  and  In- 
vestigate later." 

SEARCH    AND    DEVASTATE 

Free  fire  zones  are  complemented  by 
.search  and  destroy  operations,  on  which,  one 
Marine  pointed  out,  "we  not  only  destroyed 
the  buildings  but  we  also  destroyed  any  avail- 
able food  supply  because  It  was  a  free  fire  zone 
and  anyone  using  that  food  was  designated  a 
VC.  VC  suspect,  sympathizer,  and  so  forth." 

Once  the  free  flre  zone  concept  Is  accepted, 
little  is  exempt  from  destruction.  Animals 
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can  be  slaughtered,  wells  can  be  poisoned, 
flelds  and  forests  can  be  defoliated  and  na- 
oalmed,  and  three  times  the  American  World 
War  11  bomb  tonnage  can  be  dropped.  All 
without  fear  of  retaliation  against  our  coun- 
trvside.  our  cities,  businesses,  homes,  parents, 
wives  and  children. 

And  implicit  throughout  Is  an  attitude  of 
racial  and  technological  superiority:  "They" 
are  "gooks"  who  live  in  "hootches";  less  hu- 
man than  we.  less  deserving  to  live. 

Can  any  nation  pursue  such  policies  with- 
out risk  to  Its  soul?  Dr.  Robert  Llfton.  pro- 
fessor or  psychiatry  at  Yale  and  recipient  of 
the  National  Book  Award  In  science  for  his 
study  of  Hiroshima  survivors,  thinks  not. 
"A  countrv,  like  a  person,  has  to  dig,  has 
to  sort  of  descend  Into  Its  own  purgatory, 
(to  seek)  the  truth  of  what  It  has  done  and 
been,  in  order  to  emerge  from  It,"  he  has  said. 
"And  I  think  the  whole  country  has  to  In 
some  way  struggle  toward  that  effort  of  con- 
frontation of  what  the  Vietnam  war  really 

Is." 

We  believe  that  such  a  confrontation  Is  es- 
sential If  Americans  are  to  regain  their  self- 
respect  as  a  people  and  If  the  United  States 
Is  to  regain  Its  moral  stature  in  the  com- 
munltv  of  nations. 

In  1945,  the  U.S.  brought  the  surviving 
political  and  military  leaders  of  a  defeated 
Germany  to  trial  at  Nuremberg  for  crimes 
against  humanity.  Similarly.  Japanese  Qen. 
Tomayukl  Yamashlta  was  convicted  and  ex- 
cuted.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  for  atrocities  committed 
without  his  knowledge  by  soldiers  under  his 
command.  His  American  defense  attorney 
has  pointed  out  that  under  this  precedent. 
Westmoreland  would  be  convicted  if  any 
a'rocltles.  Including  My  Lai.  are  proved 
against  American  soldiers.  Should  we  Impose 
lesser  standards  on  ourselves  than  we  did  on 
our  former  enemies?  Or  Is  the  real  difference 
determined  by  victory  and  defeat? 

Ideally,  perhaps,  an  Inquiry  Into  possible 
U.S.  war  crimes  In  Southeast  Asia  should  be 
conducted  by  an  International  body — the 
United  Nations.  But  political  reality  would 
make  such  a  proposal  unworkable.  Political 
reality  also  makes  unlikely  the  possibility 
that  President  Nixon  would  appoint  a  citizen 
commission  to  Investigate  the  ever-mounting 
accusations. 

There  Is,  however,  legislation  already  be- 
fore Congress  that  would  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. Introduced  by  Rep.  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums  (D-Callf.)  with  21  co-sponsors.  It  calls 
for  a  full-scale,  open,  congressional  Inquiry 
Into  war  crimes  and  war  crimes  responsibility. 
The  investigators  would  have  no  punitive 
powers.  The  goal  would  not  be  vengeance,  but 
truth — and.  If  guilt  Is  established,  some  mea- 
sure of  expiration. 

No  nation  has  ever  had  the  courage  to 
publicly  examine  Its  own  conscience.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  American  jjeople  are  equal  to 
such  a  challenge:  that,  If  permitted  by  their 
leaders,  they  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  their  faith  In  their  Ideals,  in  their 
nation  and  In  themselves. 

The  alternative  to  such  an  act  of  rehu- 
manlzatlon  is  clear:  We  will  pass  on  not 
grandeur,  but  guilt  to  our  children.  And 
among  the  family  of  nations,  we  will  have 
lost  the  "decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind." 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28.  1971] 
Shottld  Wb  Have  Wae  Crime  Trials? 
(By  Nell  Sheehan) 
(Note. — Nell   Sheehan,   who   spent   three 
years  in  Vietnam,  Is  a  correspondent  In  The 
Times  Washington  Bureau.) 

"ITie  tragic  story  of  Vietnam  is  not,  In 
tnith,  a  tale  of  malevolent  men  bent  upon 
«mquest  for  personal  gain  or  Imperial  glory. 
It  Is  the  story  of  an  entire  generation  of 
leaders  (and  an  entire  generation  of  follow- 
ers) 80  conditioned  by  the  tenstona  of  the 


cold  war  years  that  they  were  unable  to 
perceive  In  1965  (and  later)  that  the  Com- 
munist adversary  was  no  longer  a  mono- 
lith .  .  .  Lyndon  Johnson,  though  disturb- 
ingly volatile,  was  not  in  his  worst  moments 
an  evil  man  In  the  Hltlerlan  sense  .  .  .  Set 
against  these  facts,  the  easy  designation  of 
Individuals  as  deliberate  or  Imputed  'war 
criminals'  Is  shockingly  glib,  even  If  one 
allows  for  the  Inexpertence  of  the  young." — 
Townsend  Hoopes,  the  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  January,  1970. 

Is  the  acctisatlon  glib?  Or  Is  it  too  un- 
pleasant to  think  about?  Do  you  have  to  be 
Hltlerian  to  be  a  war  criminal?  Or  can  you 
qualify  as  a  well-intentioned  President  of 
the  United  States?  E^en  when  I  saw  those 
signs  during  the  March  on  the  Pentagon  in 
1967,  "Hey,  Hey  L.B.J.  How  many  kids  did 
you  kill  today?"  they  didn't  make  me  think 
that  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  might  be  a  war  criminal.  A 
misguided  man  perhaps,  an  egomaniac  at 
worst,  but  not  a  war  criminal.  That  would 
have  been  Just  too  much.  Kids  do  get  killed 
in  war.  Besides,  I'd  never  read  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  war,  although  I  had 
watched  the  war  for  three  years  In  Vietnam 
and  had  written  about  It  for  Ave.  A^jar- 
ently,  a  lot  of  the  men  In  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington who  were  directing  the  war  didn't 
read  those  laws  either,  or  If  they  did,  they 
Interpreted  them  rather  loosely. 

Now  a  lot  of  other  people  are  examining 
our  behavior  In  Vietnam  In  the  light  of  these 
laws.  Mark  SacharofT,  an  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  Temple  University,  has 
gathered  their  work  together  into  this 
bibliography.  By  this  simple  act  he  has 
significantly  widened  our  consciousness.  If 
you  credit  as  factual  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Information  assembled  here  about  what  hap- 
pened In  Vietnam,  and  If  you  apply  the  laws 
of  war  to  American  conduct  there,  then  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  six 
years  at  least.  Including  the  Incumbent 
President.  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon,  may  well 
be  guilty  of  war  crimes. 

There  Is  the  stuflT  of  live  Dreyfus  affairs 
In  that  thought.  This  Is  what  makes  the 
growing  literature  on  alleged  war  crimes  In 
Vietnam  so  Important.  ITils  blbllogn^y 
represents  the  beginning  of  what  jHxmilBes 
to  be  a  long  and  painful  Inquest  Into  what 
we  are  doing  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  more 
perspective  we  gain  on  our  behavior,  the 
uglier  our  conduct  appears.  At  first  It  had 
seemed  unfortunate  and  sad;  we  were  caught 
In  the  quicksand  of  Indochina.  Then  our 
conduct  had  appeared  stupid  and  brutal,  the 
quagmire  was  of  our  own  making,  the  Viet- 
namese were  the  victims  and  we  were  the 
executioners.  Now  we're  finding  out  that  we 
may  have  taken  life,  not  merely  as  cruel  and 
stubborn  warriors,  but  as  criminals.  We  are 
conditioned  as  a  nation  to  believe  that  only 
our  enemies  commit  war  crimes.  Certainly 
the  enemy  In  Indochina  has  perpetrated 
crimes.  The  enemy's  war  crimes,  however, 
will  not  wash  us  clean  If  we  too  are  war 
criminals. 

What  are  the  laws  of  war?  One  learns  that 
there  Is  a  whole  body  of  such  laws,  ranging 
from  specific  military  regulations  like  the 
Army  Field  Manual  2'7-10,  "The  Law  of  Land 
Warfare."  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  and 
Geneva  Conventions,  which  are  United  States 
law  by  virtue  of  Senate  ratification  to  the 
broad  principles  laid  down  by  the  Nuremberg 
and  Tokyo  war  crimes  tribunals.  These  laws 
say  that  all  Is  not  fair  In  war,  that  there 
are  limits  to  what  belligerent  man  may  do  to 
mankind.  As  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907 
put  It,  "The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt 
means  of  Injuring  the  enemy  Is  not  unlim- 
ited." In  other  words,  some  acts  in  war  are 
Illegal  and  they  aren't  all  as  obviously  Illegal 
as  the  massacre  of  several  hundred  Viet- 
namese villagers  at  Mylal. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  our  conduct  In  Viet- 
nam through  the  viewing  glass  of  these  laws. 


The  Army  Field  Manual  says  that  It  Is  Illegal 
to  attack  hospitals.  We  routinely  bombed  and 
shelled  them.  The  destruction  of  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  Army  Hospitals  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  countryside  was  an- 
nounced at  the  dally  press  briefings,  the  Five 
o'clock  Follies,  by  American  military  spokes- 
men in  Saigon. 

So  somebody  may  have  committed  a  war 
crime  in  attacking  those  hospitals.  The 
Manual  also  says  that  a  military  commander 
acquires  responsibility  for  war  crimes  If  he 
knows  they  are  being  committed,  "or  should 
have  knowledge,  through  reports  received  by 
him  or  through  other  means."  and  he  falls 
to  take  action  to  stop  them.  President  John- 
son kept  two  wire-service  teletypes  In  his 
office  and  he  read  the  newspapers  like  a  bear. 
There  are  thus  grounds  for  believing  that  he 
may  have  known  his  Air  Force  and  artillery 
were  blowing  up  enemy  hospitals.  He  was  the 
Commander  In  Chief.  Did  his  knowledge 
make  him  a  war  criminal?  The  Army  Manual 
says  that  "every  violation  of  the  law  of  war 
Is  a  war  crime." 

Let's  proceed  to  one  of  the  basic  tactics  the 
United  States  used  to  prosecute  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam — unrestricted  air  and  artil- 
lery bombardments  of  peasant  hamlets. 
Since  1965.  a  minimum  of  150.000  Vietnamese 
civilians,  an  average  of  68  men.  women  and 
children  every  day  for  the  past  six  years,  have 
been  killed  In  the  south  by  American  mili- 
tary action  or  by  weapons  supplied  to  the 
Saigon  forces  by  the  United  States.  Another 
350,000  Vietnamese  civilians  have  been 
wounded  or  permanently  maimed.  This  is  a 
very  conservative  estimate.  It  is  based  on  of- 
ficial figures  aseen^led  by  SecAtor  Edward  M. 
Kennedy's  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
and  on  a  study  for  the  Subcommittee  by 
those  eminent  Government  auditors,  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  real  toll  may 
be  much  higher.  This  conservative  attitude 
makes  the  dociimentatlon  put  together  by 
the  Senator  and  his  staff  aides.  Jerry  Tinker 
and  Dale  8.  de  Haan.  among  the  most  im- 
pressive In  the  bibliography.  Many,  perhaps 
the  majority,  of  those  half-million  civilian 
casualties  were  caused  by  the  air  and  artil- 
lery bombardments  of  peasant  hamlets  au- 
thorized by  the  American  military  and  civi- 
lian leaders  In  Saigon  and  Washington. 

The  United  States  Govenunent  tried  and 
hanged  in  1946  a  Japanese  general.  Tomoyukl 
Yamashlta.  because  he  wae  held  reeponslble 
for  the  deaths  of  more  than  25.000  noncom- 
batants  killed  by  his  troops  In  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Can  a  moral  and  legal  distinction  be  drawn 
between  those  killings  In  World  War  11.  for 
which  General  Yamas.hlta  jjald  with  his  life, 
and  the  civilian  deaths  ordered  or  condoned 
by  American  leaders  during  the  Vietnam 
vrar?  Again.  If  you  accept  only  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  presented  In  this  bibliography, 
and  compare  that  evidence  to  the  laws  of  war, 
the  protmble  answer  Is,  No.  And  President 
Nixon  has  spread  this  unrestricted  bombing 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia,  killing  and 
woTindlng  unknown  tens  of  thousands  of 
Chilians  In  tlhoee  countries. 

Looking  back,  one  realizes  that  the  war- 
crimes  Issue  was  always  present.  Our  vision 
was  so  narrowly  focused  on  the  unfolding 
details  of  the  war  that  we  lacked  the  pers- 
pective to  see  It,  or  when  the  problem  was 
held  up  to  us,  we  paid  no  heed.  This  lesson 
becomes  clear  In  reading  the  proceedings 
of  the  Russell  Tribunal  now  published  In 
"Against  the  Crime  of  Silence."  The  proceed- 
ings were  widely  dismissed  In  1907  as  a  com- 
bination of  kookery  and  leftist  propaganda. 
They  should  not  have  been.  Although  the 
proceedings  were  cne-slded.  the  perspective 
was  there. 

One  saw  the  substance  all  the  time  In 
Vietnam  In  the  bombing  and  shelling  of 
the  peasant  hamlets.  In  November.  1965,  I 
found  five  fishing  hamlets  on  the  coast  of 
Quangngal  Province  In  central  Vietnam,  not 
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far  from  Mylal.  which  bad  be«n  ravaged  over 
the  previous  two  months  by  the  flve-lnch 
guns  of  United  States  Navy  destroyers  and 
by  American  and  South  Vietnamese  fighter- 
bombers.  Ttie  local  Vietnamese  officials  told 
me  that  at  least  184  clvlUaJis  had  been  killed. 
After  a  day  of  Interviewing  the  survivors 
among  the  ruins,  I  concluded  that  a  reaaon- 
able  e.stimate  might  run  as  high  as  600  dead. 
American  Army  officers  worlcing  In  the  prov- 
ince told  me  that  the  most  serious  resistance 
the  Vlcetong  gvierrlllas  In  the  hamlets  had 
offered  was  sniper  fire.  The  hamlets  and  all 
their  Inhabitants  had  been  attacked  Just 
because  the  VletooDg  were  present.  I  dlaoov- 
ered  that  another  10  hamlets  In  the  province 
had  also  been  gutted  and  about  25  others 
severely  damaged,  all  for  like  reasons. 

Making  the  peasants  i)ay  so  dearly  for  the 
presence  of  guerrillas  In  their  hamlets,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  sympathized  with 
the  Vletcong,  seemed  unnecessarily  brutal 
and  politically  counter-productive  to  me, 
since  this  Hun-Uke  treatment  would  alienate 
them  from  the  Saigon  authorities  and  the 
American  forces.  No  common-sense  military 
purpose  seemed  to  be  served.  When  I  wrote 
my  story  describing  the  agony  of  the  fisher 
folk,  however.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
I  had  discovered  a  possible  war  crime.  The 
thought  also  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  my  editors  or  to  most  readers  of  The 
Times.  None  of  the  similar  stories  that  I  and 
other  reporters  wrote  later  on  provoked  any 
outrage,  except  among  that  minority  with 
the  field  of  vision  to  see  what  was  happening. 
As  Lieutenant  Galley  told  the  prosecutor  at 
Port  Benning,  "It  wasn't  any  big  deal,  sir." 

Reading  through  the  news  dispatches  from 
1965,  19«6  and  1967  that  Seymour  Melman  of 
Columbia  and  Richard  Palk  of  Princeton  as- 
sembled to  document  accusations  of  war 
crimes  made  by  The  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam,  "In  the  Name  of 
America,"  Is  to  view  those  scenes  again  In 
this  new  and  disturbing  perspective.  Frank 
Harvey,  in  "Air  War — Vietnam,"  recounts 
with  the  p>ower  of  anecdotal  narrative  the 
casual  destruction  of  pieasant  hamlets  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  by  the  United  States  Air  Porce. 
Usually  the  excuse  was  that  a  squad  or  so  of 
guerrillas  might  be  present  in  the  hamlet  or 
the  mere  location  of  the  hamlet  In  guerrilla- 
dominated  territory.  Harvey  Is  a  convincing 
witness  because  he  concludes  with  a  defense 
of  the  war. 

You  might  argue  that  this  destruction,  and 
concomitant  loss  of  civilian  life,  were  not  de- 
liberate, that  they  were  among  those  hap- 
hazard horrors  of  war.  The  record  says  other- 
wise. 

A3  early  as  the  fall  of  1908,  the  American 
Embassy  in  Saigon  distributed  to  corre- 
spondents a  Rand  Corporation  study  on  the 
air  and  artillery  bombardments.  The  study 
concluded  that  the  peasants  blamed  the 
Vletcong  when  their  hamlets  were  blasted 
and  their  relatives  killed;  in  effect,  that 
shrapnel,  white  phosphorous  and  napalm 
were  good  political  medicine.  The  study  was 
dismissed  by  reporters  as  macabre  proof  that 
the  Government  could  alwajrs  find  a  think- 
tank  to  tell  it  what  It  wanted  to  think. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  however,  a  lengthy 
secret  study  of  the  pacification  program  was 
done  for  the  Embassy  and  military  headquar- 
ters In  Saigon  by  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced Americans  In  the  country.  One  of  the 
study's  recommendations  was  that  this  prac- 
tice of  unrestricted  bombing  and  shelling 
should  be  carefvilly  re-examined.  According 
to  the  study  there  was  evidence  that  the 
practice  was  driving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  Into  urban  slinns  and  squalid 
camps,  causing  unnecessary  death  and  suf- 
fering, and  angering  the  peasantry.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  re-examination  was  vetoed  at  the 
highest  levels  of  American  authority  in 
Saigon. 

By  deciding  not  to  reconsider,  the  American 
leadership  in  Saigon  was  deciding  to  ordain 


the  practice,  to  establish  a  de  facto  policy. 
During  thoae  earlier  years  at  least,  the  policy 
was  not  acknowledged  in  writing,  as  far  as  I 
know,  but  neither  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  this  was  the  way  things  were  to  be  done 
and  that  those  American  military  and  civil- 
ian leaders  directing  the  war  knew  the  grim 
coet  of  their  decision  not  to  look.  Why  did 
they  establish  the  p>oUcy?  Because  devasta- 
tion had  become  a  fundamental  element  in 
their  strategy  to  win  the  war. 

I  remem.ber  asking  one  of  the  most  senior 
American  generals  In  the  late  summer  of  1966 
If  he  was  not  worried  by  all  the  civilian 
casualties  that  the  bombing  and  shelling 
were  causing.  "Yes,  It  is  a  problem,"  he  said, 
"but  it  does  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  p>opula- 
tlon,  doesnt  It?"  A  survey  of  refugees  com- 
missioned later  that  year  by  the  Pentagon 
indicated  that  54  per  cent  of  those  in  Dlnh- 
tuong  Province  in  the  Mekong  Delta  were  flee- 
ing their  hamlets  in  fear  of  bombing  and 
shelling.  So  this  was  the  game.  The  firepower 
that  only  American  technology  can  muster, 
the  General  Motors  of  death  we  invented  in 
World  War  II,  was  to  defeat  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  by  outright  military  attrition, 
the  body  count,  and  by  obliterating  their 
strategic  base,  the  rural  population. 

If  you  destroyed  the  rural  society,  you 
destroyed  the  resources  the  enemy  needed  to 
fight.  You  deprived  him  of  recruits  In  the 
South,  of  the  food  and  the  intelligence  the 
peasantry  provide;  you  reversed  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  axiom  by  drying  up  the  sea  (the  peas- 
antry)   In  which   the  guerrillas  swam. 

All  of  those  directives  lasued  by  the  Amer- 
ican military  headquarters  in  Saigon  about 
taking  care  to  avoid  civilian  casualties,  about 
protecting  the  livestock  and  the  homes  of  the 
peasantry,  were  the  sort  of  Pharisaic  prattle 
you  h«ar  from  many  American  institutions. 
Whenever  you  say  the  institution  is  not  be- 
having as  It  says  it  should,  the  institution 
can  always  point  to  a  directive  and  say  you 
must  be  mistaken.  (General  Electric  had  di- 
rectives forbidding  price  fixing  when  some 
of  its  vice  presidents  were  convicted  of  price 
fixing.)  No  one  was  fooling  himself  when  he 
marked  off  those  "free-flre  zones,"  and  or- 
dered those  "preplanned  airstrlkes"  and  that 
"harassing  and  Interdiction  fire"  by  the  ar- 
tillery. People  and  their  homes  were  dehu- 
manized into  grid  coordinates  on  a  targeting 
map.  Those  other  formalities,  like  obtaining 
clearance  from  the  Vietnamese  province  chief 
before  you  bombed  a  hamlet,  were  stratagems 
to  avoid  responsibility,  because  he  almost 
never  refused  permission.  (Such  legal  Ac- 
tions, by  the  way,  are  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  war.) 

Out  in  the  countryside  the  captains  and 
majors  did  not  disguise  the  design.  One  day 
In  a  heavily-populated  province  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  a  young  Army  captain  swept  his 
hand  across  the  map  over  a  couple  of  dozen 
hamlets  in  guerrilla-dominated  territory 
near  the  provincial  capital  and  remarked 
that  the  peasants  were  evacuating  them  and 
moving  in  near  town  Why?  I  asked.  "Be- 
cause It's  not  healthy  out  there.  We're  shell- 
ing the  hell  out  of  them,"  he  said. 

By  1967,  this  policy  of  unrestricted  air  and 
artillery  bombardments  had  been  orches- 
trated with  search  and  destroy  operations  by 
ground  troops,  B-52  strikes,  and  crop  destruc- 
tion with  chemical  herbicides  into  a  strat- 
egy that  was  progressively  laying  waste  much 
of  the  countryside.  (The  question  of  whether 
herbicides  were  dumped  on  the  landscape  to 
an  extent  that  may  constitute  a  separate 
war  crime  is  treated  at  length  In  several  of 
the  books  Mr.  Sacharoff  lists.)  That  year 
Jonathan  Schell  went  to  Quangnal  to  docu- 
ment the  creeping  destruction  of  the  rural 
society  in  a  two-part  article  that  first  ap- 
peared in  The  New  Yorker  magaslne.  It  was 
later  published  with  a  title  of  understated 
Irony,  "The  Military  Half."  Schell  estimated 
that  by  this  time  about  70  per  cent  of  the 


450  hamlets  in  the  province  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Did  the  military  and  civilian  leaders  direct- 
ing the  war  from  Washington  know  what  was 
happening  in  Vietnam?  How  could  they  have 
avoided  knowing?  The  newspapers,  magazine 
articles  like  Schell 's  and  the  reports  of  the 
Kennedy  Subcommittee  indicated  the  ex- 
tent of  what  was  being  done  in  their  name. 
The  statistics  alone  are  enough  to  tell  the 
tale:  five  million  refugees,  nearly  a  third  of 
South  Vietnam's  population  of  16  million 
people,  and  that  conservative  estimate  of  the 
civilian  casualties  from  what  is  called 
"friendly"  military  action,  of  at  least  150,000 
dead  and  350,000  wounded  or  maimed. 

These  peasant  hamlets,  one  must  bear  in 
mind,  were  not  being  plowed  under  because 
American  or  South  Vietnamese  ground  troope 
were  attempting  to  seize  them  from  the  en- 
emy in  pitched  battles.  The  hamlets  were 
being  bombarded  In  the  absence  of  ground 
combat. 

One  might  argue  that  though  regrettable, 
though  even  Immoral,  the  Indiscriminate  air 
and  artillery  bombardments  of  civilians  la 
Vietnam  were  not  a  war  crime.  The  Allies 
engaged  In  terror  bombing  of  Japanese  and 
German  cities  In  World  War  II.  Look  at  the 
Incendiary  raids  on  Dresden  and  Tokyo  and 
the  nuclear  holocausts  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  None  of  the  defendants  at  the 
Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trials  were  convicted 
of  war  crimes  involving  the  bombing  of  civil- 
ian populations,  because  the  prosecutors  had 
done  the  same  thing.  By  custom,  therefore, 
one  might  argue,  terror  bombing  la  an  ac- 
cepted practice  of  war.  Similarly,  in  the  Ko- 
rean War,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
bombed  Korean  towns  and  cities. 

But  is  Vietnam  the  same  kind  of  war? 
T'here  Is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not. 
In  World  War  II  opposing  Industrialized  so- 
cieties were  fighting  a  war  of  survival.  In 
this  context  of  total  war,  the  cities  inevitably 
became  targets  to  be  destroyed.  They  con- 
tained the  Industries  that  fueled  their  op- 
ponent's war  machine  and  the  workers  who 
manned  the  factories.  The  worker  was  as 
much  a  combatant  as  the  uniformed  soldier. 
Korea  was  also,  more  or  less,  a  conventional 
conflict  between  uniformed  armies,  although 
bombing  practices  there  would  bear  exam- 
ination in  the  perspective  of  history. 

In  Vletxiam,  however,  the  moet  advanced 
technological  nation  in  the  world  intervened 
In  a  civil  war  in  a  primitive  agricultural 
country.  The  Vletnamesa  Communists  poe- 
sess  negligible  industry,  no  air  force  of  any 
size,  and  no  intercontinental  missiles  that 
pose  a  threat  to  the  siurvlval  of  the  United 
States.  The  Intervention  vras  rather,  undw- 
taken  for  reasons  of  domestic  politics  and 
foreign  policy,  to  avoid  the  repercussions  at 
home  of  losing  a  war  to  Communists  and  to 
maintain  a  position  of  power  and  Influence 
for  the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Moreover,  as  the  literature  In  SacharofTs 
bibliography  amply  documents,  the  use  at 
the  air  weapon  underwent  a  subtle  and  Im- 
portant change  In  South  Vietnam  from  the 
previous  two  wars.  Air  power,  and  artillery 
as  a  corollary  weapon,  were  directed  by  an  oc- 
cupying power,  the  United  States,  at  the 
civilian  population  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country  under  occupation.  The  targets  of  the 
bombs  and  shells  were  the  noncombatants 
themselves,  because  it  was  Iselleved  that  their 
existence  was  important  to  the  enemy.  Air 
power  became  a  distinct  weapon  of  terror  to 
empty  the  countryside.  Samuel  P.  Hunting- 
ton, of  Harvard,  has  even  coined  a  marvel- 
ously  American  euphemism  for  the  tech- 
nique— "forced-draft  urbanization  and  mod- 
ernization "  Some  of  us  prefer  a  quotation 
from  Tacitus  that  the  late  Bernard  Fall  was 
fond  of  citing:  "Where  they  make  a  deeert 
they  call  it  peace." 

One  key  to  understanding  this  use  of  air- 
power  in  South  Vietnam  Is  to  covopv*  the 
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unrestricted  bombing  In  the  south  with  the 
elaborate  restrictions  that  surrounded  the  air 
campaign  against  North  Vietnam. 

Although  the  North  Vietnamese  may  not 
believe  it,  in  the  North  a  conscious  effort  was 
made  to  bomb  only  military,  and  what  lim- 
ited industrial  targets  were  available,  and  to 
weigh  probable  civilian  casualties  against 
the  military  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a 
particular  alrstrlke.  The  ultimate  objective 
of  the  air  campaign  against  the  North  was, 
to  be  sure,  political  rather  than  military.  It 
sought  to  intimidate  the  North  Vietnamese 
Into  withdrawing  their  forces  from  the 
South  and  taking  the  Vletcong  guerrillas 
along  with  them.  And  undoubtedly  the  re- 
strictions were  also  designed  to  escape  the 
unfavorable  publicity  that  would  result  from 
severe  civilian  casualties  In  the  North. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  avoid  them  throws  into  sharp  understand- 
ing the  very  different  motives  that  lay  be- 
hind the  bombing  in  the  south  and  the  In- 
herent 8M3ceptance  of  great  civilian  suffering. 
When  Harrison  Salisbury,  an  assistant  man- 
aging editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  visited 
North  Vietnam  in  December,  1966,  to  WTite 
his  memorable  series  of  articles  on  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  American  air  raids 
there  (civilian  homes,  schools,  hospitals  and 
churches  had  been  wrecked  because  the  air 
campaign  had  never  been  the  surgical  oper- 
stlon  Pentagon  propaganda  portrayed  it  as 
being),  the  most  severe  example  of  civilian 
deaths  the  North  Vietnamese  claimed  was  89 
in  the  town  of  Nandlnh  southeast  of  Hanoi, 
from  six  months  of  bombing,  less  than  half 
the  official  South  Vietnamese  estimate  of  the 
number  of  civilians  killed  In  the  five  ham- 
lets I  found  on  the  coast  of  Qi<angngal  Prov- 
ince In  1966. 

Did  the  employment  of  tl>e  air  weapon  and 
the  artillery  in  South  Vietnam  thus  exceed 
the  limits  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  war? 

Th3  United  States  Army  Field  Manual 
says-  "The  law  of  war  .  .  .  requires  that  bel- 
ligerents refrain  from  employing  any  kind 
or  degree  of  violence  which  is  not  actually 
necessary  for  military  purposes  and  that 
they  conduct  hostilities  vrtth  regard  for  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  chivalry."  The 
Manual  goes  on  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
"actually  neces:-;ary  for  military  purposes," 
ie.  military  necessity.  "The  prohibitory  ef- 
fect of  the  law  of  war  Is  not  minimized  by 
'military  necessity'  which  has  been  defined 
as  that  principle  which  Justifies  those  meas- 
ures not  forbidden  by  international  law 
which  are  indispensable  for  securing  the 
complete  submission  of  the  enemy  as  soon 
•a  possible.  Military  necessity  has  been  re- 
jected as  a  defense  for  acts  forbidden  by  the 
customary  or  conventional  laws  of  war  inas- 
much as  the  latter  have  been  developed  and 
framed  with  consideration  for  the  concept  of 
military  necessity "  In  short,  if  you  can 
demonstrate  certain  measures  are  "required 
to  defeat  the  enemy,  and  those  meastires  are 
not  specifically  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  war. 
you  employ  them. 

Assuming  that  the  use  of  air  power  in 
South  Vietnam  was  not  SDeclflcally  forbid- 
den by  the  laws  of  war,  was  this  means  nec- 
essary to  defeat  the  enemy?  He  could  have 
been  deprived  of  the  rural  population  by 
another,  more  humane  method.  This  woxUd 
have  involved  putting  sufficient  American 
ground  troops  in  South  Vietnam  to  occupy 
most  of  the  countryside  and  thereby  gain 
control  over  the  riiral  hamlets.  National 
mobilization  and  the  dispatch  of  upwards  of 
600,000  troops  to  South  Vietnam  was  pro- 
fxwed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  re- 
jected by  President  Johnson  and  his  advls- 
*"■  J^cause  this  strategy  would  have  meant 
higher  draft  calls,  wage  and  price  controls. 
Kid  other  measures  that  would  have  been 
tmpopular  with  the  American  public.  So 
were  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  use 
M  the  air  weapon  in  the  South  was  not  a 
military  nece^ity  but   a  political   conven- 


ience, a  substitute  for  sufficient  Infantrymen 
to  hold  the  countryside 

I  am  not  saying  that  garrisoning  South 
Vietnam  with  ground  troops  would  have 
made  the  war  a  sensible  enterprise.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  the  war's  impact  upon  the  Viet- 
namese might  have  been  more  merciful.  The 
Marlnee,  because  of  their  pre-World-War-n 
experience  with  pacification  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean,  did  msJce  an  attempt 
to  hold  a  good  many  of  the  hamlets  In  cen- 
tral VletnBm.e9e  provinces  where  they  oper- 
ated. Life  for  a  Vietnamese  farmer  within 
these  zones  was  safer  than  for  his  brethren 
In  other  regions. 

In  any  case,  to  address  the  basic  question 
of  legal  sanctions,  it  appears  that  the  em- 
ployment of  air  and  artillery  to  terrorize  the 
pe«wantry  and  raze  the  countryside  was  an 
act  specifically  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  war. 
The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  Relative  to 
the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
WEir  states: 

"The  High  OontracMng  Parties  specifically 
agree  that  each  of  them  is  prohibited  from 
taking  any  measure  of  such  a  character  as  to 
cause  the  physical  suffering  or  extermination 
of  protected  persons  [civilians]  in  their 
hands.  This  prohibition  applies  not  only  to 
murder,  torture,  corporal  punishment,  muti- 
lation and  medical  or  scientific  experiments 
not  necessitated  by  the  medical  treatment  of 
a  protected  person,  but  also  to  any  other 
measures  of  brutality  whether  applied  by 
civilian  or  military  agents. 

"No  prot4>cted  person  may  be  punished  for 
an  offense  he  or  she  has  not  personally  com- 
mitted. Collective  penalties  and  likewise  all 
measures  of  Intimidation  or  of  terrori.sm  are 
prohibited. 

"Pillage  Is  prohibited. 

"Reprisals  against  protected  persons  and 
their  property  are  prohibited." 

The  paragraphs  seem  to  be  a  reasonably 
fair  description  of  what  was  Inflicted  upon 
much  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peasantry  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Army  Field  Manual  Is  more  specific. 
"The  meaenre  of  permissible  devastation  is 
fotmd  in  the  strict  necessities  of  war,"  it  says. 
"Devastation  as  an  end  in  Itself  or  as  a  sepa- 
rate measure  of  war  [italics  added]  Is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  war." 

The  adoption  of  devastation  as  a  basic 
element  of  strategy  also  seems  to  have  led 
American  leaders  Into  what  may  be  related 
war  crimes  against  South  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians. The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  states 
that  a  belligerent  power  has  a  duty.  In  so  far 
as  It  Is  able,  to  care  for  the  victims  of  war. 

"The  wounded  and  the  sick,  as  well  as  the 
ln^rm.  and  expectant  mothers,  shall  be  the 
object  of  particular  protection  and  respect. 
As  far  as  military  considerations  allow,  each 
party  to  the  conflict  shall  fEwIUtate  the  steps 
tflken  to  search  for  the  killed  and  wounded, 
to  assist  the  shipwrecked  and  other  persons 
exposed  to  grave  danger,  and  to  protect  them 
against  pillage  and  ill -treatment" 

The  consignment  of  Vietnamese  civilian 
war  wounded  to  provincial  hospitals  that 
were  little  better  than  chamel  houses  has 
been  a  national  scnndal  for  the  United 
States.  The  reports  of  the  Kennedy  subcom- 
mittee describe  the  scenes  of  two  wounded 
to  a  bed.  no  sheets  or  mattresses,  no  show- 
ers, filthy  toilets,  open  sewers  and  swarms 
of  files  spreading  Infection.  In  contrast,  the 
United  States  military  hospitals  are  models 
of  medical  science.  Given  the  wide  publicity 
the  deplorable  conditions  In  these  Viet- 
namese civilian  hospitals  have  received  over 
the  years,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  re- 
snonsible  leaders  of  the  United  States  to 
contend  that  the  neglect  was  not  deliberate? 

A  similar  war  crime  may  have  been  com- 
mitted against  civilians  forcibly  evacuated 
from  their  homes.  These  persons  would  ap- 
pear to  fall  under  the  category  of  internees 
in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  The  Con- 
vention lays  out  in  great  detail  the  obliga- 


tion of  a  belligerent  power  to  provide  such 
persons  with  adequate  food,  housing  and 
medical  care.  Here  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  re- 
port to  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee  by  a 
team  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  Inspected  so-called  refugee  camps  In 
South  Vietnam  last  summer.  The  excerpt 
describes  a  camp  In  Quangnam  Province 
on  the  central  coast : 

"At  this  location,  there  were  about  2,070 
people.  We  were  Informed  that  only  883  were 
recognized  as  refugees  and  that  they  would 
receive  temporary  benefits.  We  were  advised 
that  these  people  were  all  Vletcong  families 
and  that  they  were  relocated  by  force  In 
February  or  March  1970.  These  people  are 
under  heavA'  guard  by  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary. 

"During  our  inspection,  we  observed  there 
were  no  latrines,  no  usable  wells,  no  class- 
rooms and  no  medical  facilities.  The  shel- 
ters were  crudely  constructed  from  a  variety 
of  waste  material,  such  as  empty  ammuni- 
tion boxes  and  cardboard.  We  observed  that 
the  number  of  shelters  would  not  adequately 
house  these  people  .  .  .  The  [American]  ref- 
ugee adviser  stated  that  there  were  no  plans 
to  Improve  the  living  conditions  at  this 
site." 

The  fact  that  these  persons  are  being  held 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  authorities  appar- 
ently does  not  absolve  the  United  States 
of  responsibility  under  the  laws  of  war. 
Legally  they  remain  our  refugees.  As  the 
Army  Field  Manual  explains: 

"The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  author- 
ity of  a  belligerent  government  cannot  be 
avoided  by  a  system  of  using  a  puppet  gov- 
ernment, central  or  local,  to  carry  out  acts 
which  would  be  unlawful  If  performed  di- 
rectly by  the  occupant.  Acts  Induced  or  com- 
pelled by  the  occupant  are  nonetheless  its 
acts."  The  Saigon  regime  is  not  a  puppet 
government,  but  it  Is  a  client  regime  whose 
existence  is  dependent  upon  the  United 
States.  A  good  argument  could  be  made  that 
because  of  this  client  relationship,  the  United 
States  Induces  these  acts.  Telford  Taylor,  of 
Columbia,  the  former  chief  American  prose- 
cutor of  Nuremberg,  quantifies  the  neglect 
of  the  civilian  war  wounded  and  refugees.  In 
"Nuremberg  and  Vietnam:  An  American 
Tragedy,"  he  notes  that  the  United  States 
spent,  at  the  most,  a  quarter-billion  dollars 
to  ease  the  civilian  plight  over  the  three 
years  from  1966  through  1967.  You  will  think 
this  Is  a  lot  of  money,  until  he  tells  you  the 
amount  was  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  air  ojjeratlons  over  the  same  period. 

What  about  a  relationship  between  the  use 
of  alrpower  and  artillery  In  South  Vietnam 
and  the  garden  variety  war  crimes  that  many 
of  the  books  in  the  bibliography  allege — the 
Individual  acts  of  torture  and  murder  of  pris- 
oners and  civilians  by  American  soldiers,  the 
bximlng  of  peasant  huts  In  "Zlppo  raids." 
the  looting  and  the  rape?  Did  the  conduct 
of  the  war  as  approved  at  the  highest  levels 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  lives  of 
the  Vietnamese  were  so  cheapened  that  they 
became  subhumans  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldier? 
If  so,  did  this  atmosphere  help  to  Incite 
these  Individual  war  crimes,  given  the  tradi- 
tional racism  of  Americans  towards  Asians — 
the  dinks,  the  gooks,  the  slopeheads — and 
the  psychological  stress  upon  the  soldier  of 
fighting  In  a  country  where  much  of  the 
population  is  hostile,  where  women  and  chil- 
dren do  set  mines  and  boobytraps  and  shoot 
at  you? 

The  two  accounts  of  the  Mylal  massacre 
mentioned  in  this  bibliography,  Richard 
Hammer's  "One  Morning  In  the  War"  and 
Seymour  Hersh's  "My  Lai  4."  as  well  as  the 
testimony  that  has  emerged  at  the  court  mar- 
tial of  Lieutenant  Calley,  of  practices  like 
driving  clvlllanB  ahead  of  the  troops  to  deto- 
nate mines  with  their  bodies  suggest  that 
the  general  conduct  of  the  war  did  contribute 
to  these  individual  atrocities. 

The  word  Lieutenant  Calley  used  to  de- 
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scribe  the  act  of  slaughtering  the  102  men, 
women  and  children  for  whose  deaths  he  Is 
being  held  responsible  evokes  this  atmos- 
phere In  uncanny  fashion.  He  told  the  prose- 
cutor that  he  was  ordered  "to  waste  the  Viet- 
namese .  ,  .  waste,  waste  them,  Sir."  Were 
this  just  Lleutetiant  Galley  speaking  the  word 
would  not  carry  much  meaning,  but  the  word 
is  from  the  argot  of  the  American  soldier  In 
Vietnam.  Human  beings  are  "wasted"  there, 
they  are  "blown  away."  Soldiers  have  a 
unique  ability  to  And  words  to  describe  the 
reality  of  their  wars. 

Given  such  an  atmosphere,  the  massacre 
at  Mylal  would  be  a  departure  from  the  norm 
only  In  that  It  consisted  of  the  direct  murder 
by  rifle  and  machine  gun  flre  of  several  hun- 
dred Vietnamese  civilians  at  one  time.  The 
soldiers  In  Lieutenant  Galley's  platoon,  whose 
moral  sense  led  them  to  disregard  his  orders 
and  not  participate  In  the  killings,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  shocked  by  the  lesser, 
Individual  atrocities  that  occurred  prior  to 
Mylal.  Looked  at  coldly,  Lieutenant  Galley 
and  the  soldiers  who  did  Join  him  In  the 
massacre  were  doing  with  their  rifles  what 
was  done  every  day  for  reasons  of  strategy 
with  bombs  and  artillery  shells.  There  are 
Galleys  In  every  army.  What  makes  them 
dangerous  is  a  set  of  circumstances  In  which 
their  homicidal  aberrations  can  run  amok. 
The  laws  of  war  say  that  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  highest  leadership  to  do  all  In 
Its  power  to  prevent  such  circumstances  from 
occurring. 

Both  the  Army  Field  Manual  and  the 
Nuremberg  Principles  address  this  central  Is- 
sue In  delineating  when  a  claim  of  superior 
orders  can  constitute  a  defense  against  a 
charge  of  war  crimes.  "The  fact  that  a  per- 
son acted  pursuant  to  order  of  his  Govern- 
ment or  of  a  superior  does  not  relieve  him 
from  responsibility  under  international  law, 
provided  a  moral  choice  was  in  fact  possible 
for  him-'  (Italics  added] .  the  Nuremberg 
Principles  say.  The  Army  Pleld  Manual  Is  a 
bit  more  elaborate.  "In  considering  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  superior  order  constitutes  a 
valid  defense,  the  court  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  obedience  to  lawful 
military  orders  la  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces:  that  the  latter  cannot 
be  expected.  In  condition  of  war  discipline, 
to  weigh  scrupulously  the  legal  merits  of 
the  orders  received;  that  certain  rules  of  war- 
fare may  be  controversial;  or  that  an  act 
otherwise  amounting  to  a  war  crime  may  be 
done  In  obedience  to  orders  conceived  as  a 
measure  of  reprisal,"  the  Manual  says. 

Gurlously,  Lieutenant  Galley's  lawyers  have 
claimed  that  he  has  a  robot-like  personality 
Incapable  of  resisting  any  orders  from  his 
superior,  Gapt.  Ernest  Medina,  but  they  have 
not  sought  to  defend  Galley  on  the  grounds 
that,  given  the  general  atmosphere  In  which 
the  war  was  being  conducted,  and  his  Inter- 
pretation of  his  orders  that  morning  In 
Mylal,  he  may  not  have  been  capable  of  a 
moral  choice.  They  may  have  hesitated  to  do 
so  because  they  would  have  had  to  put  the 
entire  command  structure  from  President 
Johnson  on  down  In  the  witness  chair.  Tel- 
ford Taylor  notes  In  his  book  that  a  court 
martial  at  Fort  Bennlng  Is  too  limited  a 
forum  for  such  a  far-reaching  Inquiry. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  higher  re- 
sponsibility hangs  over  Mylal.  It  hangs  over 
the  individual  atrocities  described  In  these 
books.  It  hangs  over  the  use  of  alrpower  and 
artillery  to  lay  waste  the  Vietnamese  vlUsiges, 
If  that,  too,  constitutes  a  war  crime  and  the 
greatest  one  of  all. 

Many  would  contend,  as  Townsend  Hoopes 
did  In  an  exchange  of  articles  with  two  re- 
porters for  the  Village  Voice  who  accused 
him  and  his  colleagues  of  being  war  crim- 
inals, that  raising  the  Issue  of  war  crimes  In 
Vietnam  Is  absurd  and  unwarranted  In  the 
context  of  a  democracy  like  the  United  States. 
Worse,  many  would  argue.  It  Is  vindictive, 
capable   of   perversion   Into   a   new   McOar- 


thylsm.  Hoopes  was  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary  of   Defense   and   Under   Secretary   of 
the  Air  Force  In  the  .Johnson  Administration. 
He  wrote  an  admired  account  of  the  Inside 
events  behind  the  March  31.   1968,  decision 
to   restrict   the   bombing   of  North   Vietnam 
and  open  peace  negotiations.  His  view  Is  im- 
portant because  it  appears  to  be  widely  held. 
Hoopes    argues    that    since    the    President 
Is    elected,    since    the    war    was    prosecuted 
from  well-meaning  If  mistaken  motives,  since 
Gongress   voted    the    funds    and   there    was 
broad   public  support  at  the  outset,  no  of- 
ficial should  acquire  criminal  liability  Judg- 
ment, he  said,  should  be  confined  to  voting 
the  Government  out  of  office.  AUacklng  this 
position  In  his  Introduction  to  the  Russell 
Tribunal    proceedings,    Noam    Chomsky    of 
M  I.T   states  that  Hoopes  is  claiming  an  Im- 
munity   for    American    leaders    which    this 
country  denied  to  the  leaders  of  Japan  and 
Germany.  Marcus.  Raskin,  co-director  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  In  Washington. 
the  think-tank  of  the  New  Left,  asserts  that 
Congress    cannot    be   held    responsible    as    a 
body,     because     many     Congressmen     voted 
funds  merely  to  ensure  that  American  sol- 
diers had   the  means  to  defend  themselves. 
Telford  Taylor,   a   mugwximp  Democrat,  re- 
marks that  though  good  intention.^  may  be 
mitigating  circumstances,  they  do  not  ne- 
gate  the   fact    of  a   crime.   If   one   occurred. 
Taken  to  Its  logical  end.  the  Hoopes  argu- 
ment also  means  that  all  Americans  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war. 
If   so.   then   the   adult   majorities   of   Japan 
and  Germany  should  have  been  punished  for 
war   crimes    They  applauded   the  beginning 
of  World  War  IT.  And  if  everyone  is  responsi- 
ble,   of    course    no    one    Is    responsible.    The 
Nuremberg    and    Tokyo    tribunals    rejected 
Hoopes's  argument  by  making  a  distinction 
between   those    In    the   audience    and    those 
who  held  power,  as  do  the  law^  of  war.  The 
Army    Manual    denies    a    collective    copout: 
"The  fact  that  a  p>erson  who  committed  an 
act  which  constitutes  a  war  crime  acted  as 
the  head  of  a  State  or  as  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment official   does  not   relieve  him   from 
responslblltly  for  his  act." 

Hyperbole  In  describing  what  war  crimes 
may  have  taken  place  In  Vietnam  seems  Just 
as  unhelpful  as  the  Hoopes  argument.  Chom- 
sky in  "At  War  With  Asia,"  accuses  the 
United  States  of  Intending  genocide  In  Viet- 
nam. So  do  Richard  Falk,  the  international 
legal  scholar,  and  Gabriel  Kolko,  the  revision- 
ist historian,  both  of  whom  have  otherwise 
diamond-cutting  minds,  In  "War  Crimes  and 
the  American  Oonsclence,"  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Washington  sympoelum  on  war 
crimes  last  year.  Genocide  does  not  appear  to 
be  an  accurate  characterization  of  American 
conduct  In  Vietnam.  The  story  Is  more  com- 
plicated and  the  facts  do  not  support  the 
charge.  The  population  of  the  country  has 
grown  despite  the  war,  from  an  estimated  15- 
mllUon  In  1962  to  about  17-mllllon  now.) 

But  how  Is  this  country  to  determine 
whether  war  crimes  were  really  committed  In 
Vietnam  and  who  Is  responsible  for  them? 

Not  even  the  wildest  of  anti -communist 
politicians  has  predicted  the  conquest  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  army.  So  It  seems 
equally  outlandish  to  Imagine  that  a  tribunal 
with  the  power  of  those  at  Tokyo  and  Nurem- 
berg wUl  ever  sit  In  Judgment  on  the  leaders 
of  this  country. 

The  Army,  the  principal  service  Involved  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  has  shown  that  It  will  not 
enforce  military  law  and  Judge  Itself.  The 
dismissal  of  charges  against  Maj.  Gen. 
Samuel  W.  Koeter,  the  division  commander 
of  the  troops  at  Mylal,  demonstrated  that  the 
current  leadership  of  the  Army  considers 
Lieutenant  Galley  and  Captain  Medina  to  be 
Its  only  real  war  criminals.  Barring  unfore- 
seen disclosures,  no  one  more  Important  than 
a  few  captains,  a  major  and  a  colonel  or  two 
are  likely  to  Join  Galley  and  Medina  in  the 


dock.  For  the  Army  had  a  good  case  against 
General  Koster.  who  was  In  his  helicopter 
over  the  Mylal  area  that  morning.  What  the 
Army  lacked  was  the  will  to  prosecute. 

Perhaps  it  Is  expecting  too  much  of  human 
nature  to  think  that  the  Army  would  sit  In 
Judgment  on  Its  own  conduct  In  Vietnam.  A 
command  structure  so  traumatized,  so  emo- 
tionally defensive  because  of  Its  failure  in 
Vietnam,  Is  not,  except  under  greet  outside 
ciii.'"ess.  about  t')  begin  charging  members  of 
the  Inner  circle  with  war  crimes. 

Indeed,  the  military  services  are  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  becoming  the  scapegoats  of 
a  pu'ilic  witchhunt  that  could  come  from 
the  left  over  the  war  crimes  issue  if  re- 
spoiislble  men  do  not  prevail  Mark  Lane's 
collection  of  purported  evewiiiie.^  accounts 
of  a-roclties  in  Vietnam.  ■Conversations  with 
.'Vmericans."  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
scurrilous  attack  that  Is  already  being  made 
The  military  have  ftw  defender.s  in  the  cur- 
rent cUmate.  Much  of  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity aud  manv  of  the  students  are  almost 
childl.slily  indlscrimir.ate  in  their  assaults. 
A  number  of  the  former  senior  civilian  of- 
ficials of  the  covintry.  who  have  changed 
their  mind.s  about  the  war  they  helped  to 
prosecute,  are  now  all  too  easier  to  blame 
everythlue  on  tl'e  generals. 

Professional  soldiers,  whose  frame  of  ref- 
erence 1.^  almost  hv  natiire  circumscribed,  are 
being  criticized  for  iifit  having  displayed  the 
kind  of  broad  wisdom  and  Judgment  self- 
jiroclalmed  statesmen  did  not  exhibit.  If  the 
generals  did  commit  \\ar  crimes  In  Vietnam 
thev  did  so  with  the  knov. ledge  and  consent 
of  the  civilians.  If  seeking  to  pacify  with  the 
fire  and  the  .-:word  nf  the  20th-century,  air- 
planes and  howitzers,  constituted  a  war 
crime,  then  the  civilians  helped  to  Induce  this 
crime  by  denying  the  generals  sufBclent 
troops  to  garrl.son  the  countryside. 

President  Johnson  and  his  closest  advisers, 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  Walt  W  Rostow  ar.d 
Dean  Rusk,  directed  the  unfolding  of  the 
conflict  Just  PS  President  Nixon  and  his  .sen- 
l<,r  advisers  now  do.  The  military  almost  al- 
ways played  a  subordinate  role  Mr.  McNa- 
mara. fr.r  example,  sunervised  the  plaining 
and  the  execution  i,f  the  war  for  the  Presi- 
dent a.s  the  chief  of  a  European  General  Staff 
would  have  done.  In  1965  he  often  said 
"We're  going  to  trade  firepower  for  men." 
He  had  no  criminji!  intent,  of  c  nirse  Wliat 
he  meant  was  that  he  pl.-i.ned  to  expend  ten 
bombs  to  kill  five  North  Vietnamese  soldiers, 
in.^tead  of  trading  the  lives  of  five  American 
infantrymen  for  the  same  Job.  But  when  the 
bombs  were  targeted  on  civilians.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara did  not  cry  halt.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  generals  would  be  absolved  of  re- 
sponsibility, only  tliat  the  highest,  and  there- 
fore the  greatest,  responsibility  does  not  rest 
with  them 

For  precisely  this  reason,  one  cannot  ex- 
pect the  Nixon  Admlnl.<^tration,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, to  Institute  any  meaningful  inquiry 
Into  war  crimes.  Mr.  Nixon  is  using  the  same 
alrpower  tactics  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  that 
his  predecessor  employed  in  South  Vietnam 
His  strategy  of  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  even  mor« 
dependent  upon  the  unrestricted  use  of  air 
power  than  was  Mr.  Johnson's.  Mr.  Nlxor 
has  also  sensed  even  more  keenly  the  polltl 
cal  convenience  of  this  weapon.  He  has  cal- 
culated correctly  that  the  public  will  not 
worry  much  about  the  dead,  or  about  their 
age  or  sex,  so  long  as  the  bodies  are  far 
enough  away  that  the  photographers  and  the 
television  crews  can't  get  to  them  too  often 
and  so  long  as  they  are,  most  Important  of 
all,  not  American. 

The  Kennedy  Subcommittee  estimates  that 
civilian  casualties  in  Laos,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  only  three  million,  are  now  «*'^"^" 
ing  30,000  a  year.  Including  more  than  10.000 
dead  Many  of  these  casualties  are  attributa- 
ble to  American  bombs.  Classified  military 
documents  specifically  talk  about  bombing 
villages  in  Communist-held  areas  "to  deprive 
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the  enemy  of  the  population  resource."  No 
one  knows  what  the  civilian  casualty  toll  is 
in  Cambodia,  where  the  same  kind  of  air  at- 
tacks are  taking  place.  The  Kennedy  Sub- 
committee guesses  there  are  now  about  a 
million  and  a  half  refugees  In  Cambodia  out 
of  a  population  of  6.5  million  and  that  civil- 
ian casualties  are  running  In  the  tens  of 
thousands  a  year. 

When  I  asked  a  responsible  official  at  the 
State  Department  about  the  refugees  he  said 
he  didn't  have  an  estimate.  Why?  I  asked. 
"The  Cambodians  haven't  really  asked  us  for 
any  assistance  with  refugees  aud  until  they 
do  It's  not  our  concern.  Our  staff  in  the  Em- 
bassy is  pretty  small  and  they  have  a  lot  of 
other  flsh  to  fry."  What  about  the  civilian 
casualties?  "The  Cambodians  haven't  been 
compiling  them,"  he  said.  "We're  dependent 
on  their  statistics  and  they  don't  keep  care- 
ful statistics  on  anything."  Really,  that's 
what  he  said.  The  new  American  aid  pro- 
gram for  Cambodia  contain.^  no  funds  spe- 
cifically marked  for   civilian   medical   relief. 

Yet  the  cleansing  of  the  nation's  con- 
science and  the  future  conduct  of  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world  toward.^  the 
weaker  peoples  of  the  globe,  demand  a  na- 
tional inquiry  Into  the  war  crimes  question. 
What  is  needed  is  not  prison  sentences  ami 
executions,  but  social  Judgments  soberly  ar- 
rived at,  so  that  if  these  acts  are  war  crimes, 
future  American  leaders  will  not  dare  to  re- 
peat them. 

The  sole  hope  for  such  a  national  Inquiry 
would  appear  to  rest  with  the  Congress  or  a 
commission  of  responsible  men.  with  mili- 
tary and  Judicial  experience,  appointed  by 
Congress  and  empowered  to  subpoena  wlt- 
aejses  and  examine  documents.  They  might 
try  to  answer  one  fundamental  question  that 
I  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  here  be- 
cause the  arguments  ar?  still  so  tangled — - 
whether  the  United  States  intervention  In 
Vietnam  was  itself  a  violation  of  the  Nurem- 
berg Principles  forbidding  wars  of  aggres- 
sion. There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  stomach 
for  such  an  Inquiry  in  Congress  now,  but 
attitudes  may  change  as  the  full  Import  of 
the  issue  becomes  known. 

If  Congress  fails  to  undertake  an  Inquiry 
that  carries  the  authority  of  the  nation,  then 
hypocrisy  will  be  added  to  our  sins.  The 
Nuremberg  judgments  upon  such  diabolical 
Nazi  crimes  as  the  extermination  of  the  Jews 
will  still  stand  as  a  monument  to  Interna- 
tional Justice.  Even  under  the  most  critical 
scrutiny,  nothing  the  United  States  has  per- 
petrated approaches  the  satanlc  evil  of  Hit- 
ler and  his  followers.  The  Nazis  were  In  a 
class  by  themselves. 

But  the  other,  lesser  Judgments  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  verdicts  at  the  Tokyo  Tribunal, 
will  become  what  many  said  they  were  at  the 
time — the  pronouncements  of  victors  over 
vanquished.  We  ought  to  remember  that  at 
the  Tokyo  Tribunal,  the  United  States  went 
so  far  as  to  establish  the  legal  precedent  that 
any  member  of  a  Cabinet  who  learns  of  war 
crimes,  and  subsequently  remains  In  that 
Government  acquires  responsibility  for  those 
crimes.  Under  our  own  criteria,  therefore, 
OrvUle  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture 
under  President  Johnson,  could  acquire  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  war  crimes  in  Vietnam. 

Eecently,  when  I  discussed  with  a  Japanese 
Wend  the  condemnation  of  General  Yama- 
shita  for  the  death  of  more  than  25,000  non- 
wmbatants  in  the  Philippines,  he  remarked: 
We  Japanese  have  a  saying.  The  victor  Is 
always  right." 

History  shows  that  men  who  decide  for 
'ar.  as  the  Japanese  militarists  did,  cannot 
aemand  mercy  for  themselves.  The  resort  to 
™ree  Is  the  ultimate  act.  It  Is  playing  God. 
rhose  who  try  force  cannot  afford  to  fall.  I 
00  not  mean  to  suggest  that  men  should  be 
^  to  attempt  anything  in  war  to  ensure 
victory.  Quite  the  opposite.  The  laws  of  war 
»»6k  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  war,  to  save 
wnat  lives   can    be   saved    In    the   midst    of 


great  killing.  War  nonetheless  remains  an 
evil  that  Impoees  a  unique  burden  upon 
those  responsible.  ThU  will  sound  cynical  to 
many,  but  If  the  Johnson  Administration 
had  won  the  war  In  Vietnam,  few  would  be 
searching  for  war  crimes  among  the  physical 
and  hiunan  ruins  of  Indochina.  Evidence  of 
murder  and  brutality  on  a  grand  scale  would 
have  been  hushed  In  the  shouts  of  success. 
The  resort  to  force  has  failed,  however,  and 
that  falliu-e  has  helped  to  make  the  Issue  of 
war  crimes  In  Vietnam  a  very  real  and  a 
very  fair  one  to  be  dealt  with.  Our  failure 
presents  an  opportunity  for  humanity  that 
should  not  be  lost. 

(Note. — The  Book  Review  received  the  ac- 
companying bibliography  from  Mr.  Mark 
Sacharoff.  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Temple  University,  and  sent  the  books  to 
Nell  Sheehan  for  review. ) 
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ROBERT  GOHEEN  RESIGNS  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  was  with  real  regret  that  I  learned 
that  Robert  Goheen  had  decided  to  re- 
linquish his  responsibilities  as  president 
of  Princeton  University.  As  an  alumnus 
nf  Princeton  myself,  and  a  former 
trustee,  I  have  come  to  know  Bob  Goheen 
well.  For  nearly  14  years  he  has  been  a 
consistent  and  intelligent  force  for  good, 
during  a  time  of  change  and  occasional 
turbulence,  and  he  will  be  sadly  missed 
by  all  in  the  Princeton  family. 

Bob  Goheen  is  still  a  comparatively 
young  man.  Though  he  has  said  he  wants 
to  resign  as  president  of  Princeton  no 
later  than  July  of  1972, 1  have  every  con- 
fidence that  he  will  continue  to  make 
future  major  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional welfare. 

An  indication  of  the  stature  of  Presi- 
dent Goheen  can  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  27: 

[From  The  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27,  19711 
Princeton's  Loss 

Shortly  after  Robert  Francis  Goheen,  then 
an  assistant  professor  of  classics,  was  liamed 
president  of  Princeton  University  in  1957  at 
the  age  of  37,  he  said:  "I  look  forward  to 
spending  my  entire  life  here."  Since  then, 
the  pace  and  conditions  of  academia  have 
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cbanged  furiously,  and  fourteen  years  on 
campus  now  may  well  seem  a  lifetime.  It  is 
therefore  hardly  surprising  that  Dr.  Ooheen, 
In  announcing  that  he  will  leave  his  post 
by  June  1972.  Insisted  that  the  tempo  of 
change  argues  against  a  tenure  of  more  than 
ten  to  fifteen  years  in  the  modern  univer- 
sity presidency 

However  sound  this  Judgment  may  be,  his 
decision  constitutes  a  loss  for  Princeton.  Dr. 
Ooheen's  stewardship,  though  perhaps  un- 
spectacular to  the  outside  world,  has  been 
consistent  without  rigidity,  guided  by  a 
steady  integrity  of  purpose.  It  is  a  measure  of 
the  changing  scene  that  shortly  after  his 
Inauguration,  Dr.  Gtoheen  was  challenged  by 
superpatrlotic  crusaders  to  purge  the  cam- 
pus of  alleged  radicalism  and  to  bar  Alger 
Hiss  from  speaking  to  the  students,  whereas 
last  year  radical  students  prevented  former 
Secretary  Hickel.  then  a  member  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  from  delivering  an  address. 
Dr.  Goheen  was  equally  firm  In  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  vigllantlsm  of  either  side. 

His  confidence  In  the  fundamental  strength 
of  youth  remained  equally  consistent.  Taking 
ofBco  amid  widespread  complaints  of  the  Si- 
lent Generation's  apathy,  he  maintained 
that,  contrary  to  public  belief,  students 
wanted  "to  play  a  meaningful  part  in  b\illd- 
Ing  the  world  and  in  working  for  peace."  He 
still  holds  to  this  assessment.  Despite  some 
disruptive  Incidents,  he  has  guided  the  ma- 
jority of  students  at  Princeton  on  toward 
promotion  of  reforms  which  give  them  a  more 
effective  voice. 

At  a  time  when  political  reaction  in  New 
Jersey  worked  overtime  to  Impede  the  growth 
of  public  higher  education,  Dr.  Goheen  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  the  progressive 
forces  that  pressed  successfully  for  a  rapid 
upgrading  of  the  public  system  In  both 
quality  and  Influence.  His  record  at  Prince- 
ton and  his  broad  understanding  of  national 
issues  In  higher  education  suggest  strongly 
that  his  experience  and  talents  can  well  be 
used  further  in  the  nation's  intellectual 
leadership. 


STATE   TECHNICAL    SERVICES    ACT 

.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Morse) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  Massachusetts  House  delega- 
tion. I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  revise  and  extend  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act — Public  Law  89-182 — which 
originally  became  law  on  September  14, 
1965.  We  are  taking  this  action  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  the  State  tech- 
nical services  program  has  proven  Itself 
to  be  extremely  beneficial  and,  second, 
because  the  need  for  it  today  Is  greater 
than  ever. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  espe- 
cially great  today  because  our  economy 
Is  presently  undergoing  a  painful  period 
of  transition.  Due  to  cutbacks  in  Federal 
spending  on  space  and  defense,  tens  of 
thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers  are 
without  jobs.  This  Is  not  because  their 
talent  is  not  needed  in  our  society.  It  Is 
rather  because  the  resources  of  Govern- 
ment have  thus  far  proved  Inadequate  to 
the  task  of  redirecting  their  energies  into 
fields  of  rising  priority.  The  State  tech- 
nical services  program  can  do  much  to 
remedy  this  deficiency.  Its  proven  effec- 
tiveness can  be  an  invaluable  asset  in 
furthering  the  process  of  economic  tran- 
sition which  is  essential  for  the  welfare 
of  our  people  and  the  strength  of  our 
society. 


Of  the  success  of  this  program  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  Created  in  1965  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  States  to  pro- 
mote the  wider  diffusion  and  more  effec- 
tive application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, it  fully  Justified  the  hopes  of  Its 
sponsors.  The  report  of  the  Public  Eval- 
uation Committee  which  was  called  upon 
to  review  the  program  3  year.s  after 
its  initiation  concluded  that  "the  State 
technical  services  program  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  our  country  not  available  any- 
where else."  An  Arthur  D  Little  study 
made  the  following  year  found  that  the 
program  was  performing  "a  useful  and 
economic  service"  and  showed  that  it 
had  generated  increased  tax  returns  and 
resulted  in  substantial  economic  and  so- 
cial benefits.  The  witnesses  who  offered 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  a  year  ago  were 
unanimous  in  their  endorsement  of  the 
program.  For  example.  Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
Brldge,  the  science  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, said: 

I  strongly  encour.'ige  and  endorse  this  type 
of  progrem.  For  verv  little  money  It  is  be- 
ginning to  achieve  significant  results.  Dls- 
continulns  thLs  type  of  etfort  may  discour- 
age States  and  set  technology  transfer  back 
significantly,  particularly  In  the  less  devel- 
oped States  which  need  It  most. 

Nevertheless,  appropriations  were  cut 
off  and  the  program  will  pass  out  of 
existence  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  unless  we  take  strong  remedial  ac- 
tion. Curtailment  of  the  program  at  the 
very  timp  we  need  it  the  most  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate  We  do  not  think 
this  should  be  allowed  to  happen. 

While  the  State  Technical  Services 
Act  SIS  originally  passed  in  1965  was  es- 
sentially sound  and  effective,  we  believe 
it  can  be  improved  in  light  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  during  its  implementation. 
Our  bin  seeks  to  accomplish  this  In  sev- 
eral ways. 

Rrst,  v.'e  propose  to  add  munlciml 
governments  to  those  who  will  benefit 
from  the  technical  services  under  the 
act.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  staggering 
problems  faced  by  our  cities  today — prob- 
lems which  threaten  to  overwhelm  the 
municipal  authorities  trying  to  cope  with 
them.  The  benefits  of  technology  ex- 
chanre  and  application  should  not  be 
exclusively  directed  to  business  and  In- 
dustry. They  should  be  made  available 
to  the  municipalities  as  well  so  that  they 
can  be  applied  to  improving  the  quality 
of  life  in  our  urban  areas  and  to  fur- 
thering their  econmlc  development. 

Second,  experience  has  shown  that 
those  technical  services  provided  under 
the  act  which  were  most  effective  were 
field  services,  and  we  have  accordingly 
proposed  to  amend  the  act  to  stress  their 
priority. 

Third,  we  have  provided  that  inter- 
state programs  under  section  7  of  the 
act  be  encouraged  by  raising  the  celling 
of  Federal  funding  for  them  to  75  rather 
than  50  percent.  Studies  of  the  program 
have  all  stressed  the  value  of  a  regional 
approach,  and  the  successful  operation 
of  the  New  England  technical  services 
procram  at  Durham,  N.H.,  has  shown 
the  superior  effectiveness  of  regional  or- 
ganizations 

Fourth,  we  have  proposed  that  the  pro- 
gram be  funded  with  authorizations  of 


$30  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $50  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  Studies  have  shown 
that  the  program  could  easily  absorb 
this  level  of  funding  and  that  the  ex- 
penditures will  pay  for  themselves  by 
generating  additional  tax  dollars. 

Finally,  we  have  proposed  certain 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
pram  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
In  accordance  with  a  recommendation 
in  the  Arthur  D.  Little  report,  we  suggest 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  estab- 
lish a  management  information  system 
which  will  provide  data  on  progrram  oper- 
ation, services  performed  to  meet  pro- 
gram objectives  and  the  effectiveness  of 
supporting  functions,  such  as  account- 
ing, reporting,  marketing,  personnel  and 
public  relations.  Such  a  system,  to  be 
administered  with  the  assistance  of  re- 
gional oflQces,  would  insure  eflBcient  oper- 
ation and  improve  coordination  among 
the  States  and  between  the  States  and 
other  related  Federal  programs. 

With  these  changes,  we  believe  that 
an  essentially  sound  program  can  be 
made  even  better.  We  hope  that  they  will 
answer  the  objections  of  thase  who  have 
had  doubts  about  the  program  in  past 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  our  coun- 
try needs  this  program.  Our  Industry 
needs  It  to  ease  the  process  of  economic 
conversion,  the  unemployed  need  it  for 
the  jobs  which  vrill  be  created  by  tech- 
nolorry  transfer,  our  cities  need  It  to  help 
solve  their  problems,  and  the  people  as 
a  whole  need  it  for  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  It  will  provide 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  6979 

A  bill  to  amend  the  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices .Act  of  1965  to  make  municipal  govern- 
ment.s  ellplble  for  ♦echnlcal  services  under 
the  Act,  to  extend  the  Act  through  fl.sca: 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ira  in  Congress  aspemtJed, 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  a.s 
"State  Technical  Services  Amendments  of 
1971" 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  State  Technical  Service? 
Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  (15  U.S.C.  1351)  is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  before  the 
;ast  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
■  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  quality 
of  services  provided  by  municipal  govern- 
ments, and  consequently  the  quality  of  life 
In  the  States,  can  be  enhanced  by  a  wider 
diffusion  of  science  and  technology  In  the 
operation  of  municlp*!  governments  and  by 
the  effective  application  in  such  operation": 
of  the  benefits  of  federally  financed  re- 
search and  that  this  can  be  accompllBbed  by 
the  participation  of  municipal  governments 
In  the  benefits  of  technical  services  under 
this  Act." 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Section  2(a)  (16U.8.C.  1363(a) ) 
;s  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "municipal  governments 
and"  immediately  before  "businesses"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph    (1);    and 

(2)  (A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respec- 
tively. (B)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  (as  so  redesignated),  (C)  by 
striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)    (as  so  redesignated)    and   Inserting  In 
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lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  (D)  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (1),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
paph  ft!id  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  seml- 
cjlon.  and  by  inserting  such  paragraph  (as  .so 
redesignated  and  amended )  Immediately  be- 
fore paragraph    (2)    (as  so  redesignated). 

(b)  Secilon  2(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Board  of  Commissioners"  and  Insenlig 
in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(c)  Section  2  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following ; 

"(h)  'Municipal  government'  means  a  city, 
county,  township,  borough,  parish,  or  other 
general  purpo^se  political  subdivision  of  a 
SUte." 

Sk.  4.  Sections  4,  5,  6.  7,  and  10(e)  (15 
US.C.  1554.  1555,  1556,  1557,  1560(e))  are 
ewh  amended  by  striking  out  "five-year 
plan"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three- 
vear  plan". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10(a)  (15  U.S.C.  1660 
lai)  13  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "$30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $40,- 
(XIO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973:  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974." 

(b)  Section  10(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following:  "(4)  the  operating 
efllcleacy  of  programs  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  using  data  provided  by  the  man- 
agement information  system  established  un- 
der section  11(b))  for  which  payments  have 
been  made  under  this  Act;  and  (5)  the  needs 
of  a  State  for  technical  services  programs  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  taking  into  ac- 
count the  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed  In  the  State  in  scientific  and  man- 
agerial positions  to  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  In  the  State." 

(c)  Section  10(e)(1)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  " :  ProrHdcd,  That"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  except  that  (1)";  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "and  (2)  in  the  case  of  any 
Interstate  technical  services  program, 
amounts  paid  under  subsection  (b)  and  (c) 
to  carry  out  such  program  shall  not  in  the 
aggregate  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  program." 

Sec.  6.  Section  11  (15  U.S.C.  1361)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "  (a) "  Immediately  be- 
fore "The  Secretary",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following : 

"(b)  In  the  admliUstratlon  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  management  In- 
formation system  to  provide  data  concerning 
the  operation  of  technical  services  programs, 
services  performed  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
such  programs,  and  the  effectiveness  of  sup- 
porting functions,  such  as  accounting,  re- 
porting, marketing,  personnel,  and  public  re- 
lations. The  Secretary  shall  make  use  of  this 
data  not  only  to  evaluate  the  technical  serv- 
ices programs,  but  to  actively  assist  the 
designated  agencies  by  comparing  their 
achievements  with  agencies  In  other  SUtes. 
Information  to  the  State  agencies  concern- 
ing successful  activities  in  other  States  shaU 
be  facilitated  by  issuance  of  a  weekly  com- 
munication providing  data  on  successful  pro- 
grams, marketing  and  public  relations  ac- 
tivities, and  personnel  selection,  training, 
and  guidance. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  regional 
oOces  for  the  administration  of  this  Act  to 
Improve  communication  between  the  States 
»nd  between  the  Secretary  and  the  States 
sad  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  States 
under  programs  assisted  under  this  Act." 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Section  14(a)  (16  U.S.C.  1384 
(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowlng:  "Each  designated  agency  shall,  at 
east  once  every  three  months,  report  such 
information  to  the  Secretary  concerning  Its 


activities  under  the  technical  services  pro- 
gram administered  by  it  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  for  the  management  Information  sys- 
tem established  pursuant  to  section  11(b)." 
(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  11  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Reports". 


SHAMEFUL  CONDITIONS  EXIST  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FOR 
TREATMENT  OF  SEX  ASSAULT 
VICTIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
seek  the  support  of  my  colleagues  to 
remedy  a  shameful  condition  which  ex- 
ists in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  present  procedures  for  the  ex- 
amination and  treatment  of  rape  victims 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  shameful. 

Bureaucratic  bimgling  and  indiffer- 
ence in  public  service  agencies  are  never 
palatable  conditions.  When  they  frus- 
trate the  innocent  \'lctims  of  crime,  how- 
ever, conscience  cries  out  for  redress. 

One  of  my  constituents,  a  17-year-old 
girl,  became  such  a  victim.  If  her  mother 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  inform  me  of 
the  details  of  the  crime,  it  might  have 
been  hidden  in  one  of  the  dark  corners 
of  administrative  and  legal  absurdity 
never  to  come  to  light. 

The  incident  began  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.,  in  my  district,  when  three 
men  forced  their  way  into  this  girl's  car, 
abducted  her  across  the  Maryland  State 
line  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
raped  her.  She  managed  to  find  her  way 
home  in  a  dazed  and  confused  state. 
Her  mother  called  the  Prince  Georges 
County  police  only  to  be  told  that  the 
young  lady  would  have  to  return  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  an  examination 
because  the  crime  occurred  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  abduction  in  fact 
occurred  in  Maryland.  She  was  further 
informed  that  she  would  have  to  be  taken 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital because  it  was  the  only  hospital 
with  the  necessary  examining  facility 
The  girl  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital  and  went 
instead  to  Caf ritz  Hospital.  At  Cafritz  she 
was  agsdn  told  she  would  have  to  go  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  and 
that  they  did  not  have  the  facility  to 
examine  her.  The  girl's  mother  called 
her  own  physician  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination. He  also  refused  to  examine 
the  girl.  Informing  her  that  Rogers  Me- 
morial Hospital  did  not  have  the  setup 
for  rape  cases  and  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  General  was  the  only  facility 
which  did. 

I  have  contacted  various  public  offi- 
cials to  determine  the  reason  for  the 
policy  of  requiring  treatment  exclusively 
at  District  of  Coliunbia  General,  and  why 
it  was  necessary.  I  was  astounded  by 
the  response. 

Raymond  L.  Standard,  M.D.,  Director 
of  Public  Health  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  replied: 

As  far  back  as  1966  we  convened  the  other 
hoc^ltalB  In  and  near  the  District  to  ask  them 
to  examine  aUeged  victims.  The  hospitals 
have  not  done  ao,  in  our  opinion,  because 
the  staff  physicians  fear  having  to  testify  In 


court,  or  spend  much  time  there,  and  second- 
arily, the  hospitals  fear  not  being  paid. 

Dr.  Standard  further  stated: 

All  hospitals  equipped  to  render  emergen- 
cy service  should  be  able  to  do  these  exami- 
nations. ...  I  am  surprised  that  the  fam- 
Uy  physician  in  this  case  was  unwilling  to 
do  this  examination  for  a  family  he  had 
served  previously. 

Jerry  Wilson,  chief  of  police,  answered 
that — 

The  refusal  of  the  hospital  staff,  as  well 
as  her  own  physician,  to  conduct  a  sex  as- 
sault examination,  truly  deplcta  the  situation 
that  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Chief  Wilson  further  stated  that: 
In  1066  the  negotiations  between  the  Hos- 
pital Co\incll  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  Community  Hospitals  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  for  the  ho^ltals  to 
receive  reasonable  reimbursement  for  cases 
treated  came  to  a  halt  as  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  was  not  willing  to  pay  a 
reasonable  rate  of  reimbursement. 

Likewise,  Robert  H.  Campbell,  Chief, 
Law  Enforcement  Division,  Office  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, said: 

Her  letter  does  Indeed  cry  out  for  help 
which  she  certainly  deserved.  Moreover,  It 
very  dramatically  polnta  up  weaknesses  in 
both  law  enforcement  and  public  health 
service  systems  which  should  not  exist  or 
have  occurred.  Unfortunately,  In  this  mat- 
ter the  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  which  I  head,  has  no  Jur- 
isdiction to  Intercede  or  to  be  helpful  in  this 
matter. 

Vincent  Free,  chief  of  police.  Prince 
George's  County,  answered: 

.  .  .  because  the  crime  took  place  In  D.C. 
the  young  lady  was  referred  to  the  District 
Police  Department.  As  to  our  policy  in  re- 
gards to  hospitals,  rape  victims  are  taken  to 
Leland  Memorial  Hospital  for  examination. 
There  Is  much  time  consumed  during  the 
prosecution  of  these  cases  and  none  of  the 
other  hospitals  will  accept  rape  victims,  be- 
cause of  this  reason. 

(The  crime  took  place  in  both  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
we  have  it  within  our  power  to  remedy 
this  situation.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
our  public  officials  are  unhappy  with  the 
present  policy  and  Its  implementation.  I 
must  beheve  that  oui-  citizens  would  be 
equally  unhappy  with  the  policy. 

In  a  report  published  in  October  of 
1969,  vol.  62,  no.  10,  of  the  Southern 
Medical  Journal,  entitled  "Sexual  As- 
sault on  Women  and  Girls  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  Charles  R.  Hayman,  M.D., 
Charlene  Lanza,  RJ^.,  and  Roberto 
Fuentes,  B.A.,  Department  of  Ptdilic 
Health,  concluded: 

.  .  .  that  more  complete  evaluations  should 
be  made  by  using  residenU  in  gynecology 
and/or  pediatrics  and  In  areas  removed  from 
the  bedlam  of  emergency  rooms  where  exam- 
ination Is  usuaUy  by  a  harried  and  Inexperi- 
enced intern. 

The  report  further  indicates  that — 
.  .  .  durlikg  the  entire  period  of  the  report 
data  (331/2  months)  1,386  or  03%  of  the  ini- 
tial medical  examinations  on  women  and 
girls  were  done  at  D.  C.  General,  63  were  done 
at  Children's  Hospital,  27  at  other  hospitals, 
and  12  in  the  oStoes  of  private  physicians. 

The  report  also  observed  that — 
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The  examinations  at  D.C.  General  Hospital 
are  done  by  Interns  on  rotation  for  several 
months  through  the  emergency  room,  and 
the  number  ol  victims  averages  about  one 
during  eight  hours.  Thus,  there  Is  little  op- 
portunity for  training  and  proficiency.  We 
are  trying  to  remedy  this  situation  by  apply- 
ing for  grant  support  to  have  the  examina- 
tions done  by  residents  In  gynecology  and 
pediatrics.  The  examinations  also  need  to 
compete  In  emergency  rooms  with  hundreds 
of  critically  injiired  and  ill  patients,  and  with 
non-emergency  patients  who  crowd  our 
emergency  facilities.  This  is  another  reason 
for  taking  the  examination  out  of  the  emer- 
gency area.  ExaminatioTis  are  not  done  in 
other  hospitals  for  a  number  of  reasons,  par- 
ticularly because  of  fear  on  the  part  of  physi- 
cians and  other  hospital  personnel  that  they 
will  be  called  to  testify  in  court.  Court  ap- 
pearances can  be  minimized  by  exi>ert  exami- 
nations, reported  legibly  and  completely.  We 
recommend  that  the  examinations  be  done 
by  residents  in  gynecology  and  pediatrics  In 
other  large  hospitals. 

In  View  of  the  statements  by  public 
officials  and  in  light  of  the  report  cited 
above,  I  can  see  no  reason  imaginable, 
short  of  neglect,  for  a  hospital  which 
supposedly  operates  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity,  to  be  allowed  to  refuse  to  treat 
a  victim  of  rape.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
the  young  lady  in  question  was  suffering 
physical  and  mental  anxiety,  while  hos- 
pital ofBcials,  with  the  assistance  of  legal 
procedures,  engaged  in  a  reprehensible 
buck-passing  game  which  considerably 
aggravated  her  distress. 

If  it  is  the  considered  judgment  of 
medical  authority  that  any  hospital 
equipped  to  render  emergency  service  is 
able  to  perform  the  examination,  then,  in 
the  interests  of  human  dignity,  they 
should  do  so.  If,  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion, facilities  should  be  improved  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  patients  in  more  hospi- 
tals, then  they  ought  to  be  improved 
promptly. 

It  is  my  intention  to  draft  legislation 
which  would  help  to  accomplish  these 
ends.  I  would  appreciate  the  support  and 
counsel  of  my  colleagues  in  this  matter. 


TOWARD    A    QUIETKR 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  environ- 
mental system  has  been  stretched  to 
the  breaking  point.  The  years  of  neglect, 
complacency,  and  ignorance  have  caught 
up  with  us.  Our  Nation  Is  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  an  ecological  ruin. 

The  process  of  pollution  is  one  of  the 
great  ironies  of  our  society.  Many  of  our 
ancestors  came  here  because  of  the  tales 
they  heard  about  this  country's  natural 
wealth.  America  was  the  land  of  plenty. 
And  it  became  more  so  as  we,  and  our 
fathers  before  us,  turned  this  Nation 
into  the  most  advanced  technological 
society  in  the  world. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  pros- 
pect that  our  very  progress  may  have 
led  us — not  to  the  American  dream — but 
to  the  American  nightmare. 

The  realization  of  the  extent  of  our 
environmental  crisis  was  a  long  time  in 
coming.    For   years,    pollution    and    its 


decay  of  our  environment  have  been 
creeping  upon  u.s.  I  am  reminded  of 
Marshal  McLuhan's  remark  that  if  the 
temperature  of  bath  water  rises  1  degree 
each  half-hour,  how  will  the  bather 
know  when  to  scream? 

We  are  now  hearing  the  environmen- 
tal scream. 

The  quality  of  life  has  become  an 
overwhelming  concern  of  Americans  to- 
day. The  more  visible  signs  of  our 
deteriorating  environment  have  drawn 
the  greatest  amount  of  public  comment 
and  action.  We  are  all  painfully  aware 
of  the  smog  hanging  over  our  cities  and 
the  filth-strewn  rivers  and  lakes  whose 
pollution  is  steadily  increasing. 

A  less  publicized  factor  in  the  decline 
of  our  environment  is  the  excessive,  in- 
trusive noise  that  assails  us  daily.  This 
noise  is  more  than  just  a  nuisance:  it  is 
a  serious  hazard  to  us  physically,  men- 
tally, and  economically.  Excessive  noise 
can  inflict  damage  on  the  ear,  resulting 
in  temporary  or  even  permanent  dam- 
age to  hearing.  It  disrupts  sleep,  causes 
annoyance,  interferes  with  speech.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  noise  can  affect 
mental  health,  physiological  activitie.s, 
and  even  worker's  efficiency.  Noise  can 
even  influence  property  values. 

The  existence  of  sound  pollution — 
for  example,  excessive  noise— is  not  new. 
Two  thousand  years  ago,  Julius  Caesar 
complained  about  the  noise  of  the  char- 
iots on  the  streets  of  Rome.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I  considered  making  it  unlawful  to 
beat  one's  wife  after  10  at  night,  because 
the  crying  disturbed  other  citizens.  Amer- 
icans have  been  studying  noise  for  near- 
ly 100  years;  Europeans  have  been  study- 
ing it  even  longer.  Yet,  despite  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  noise,  vir- 
tually nothing  has  been  done  to  control 
it. 

For  some  reason,  we  have  not  taken 
the  problem  too  seriously.  Perhaps,  as 
Robert  Alex  Baron,  author  of  "The 
Tj-ranny  of  Noise,"  has  suggested,  we 
might  have  become  more  alarmed  if  we 
called  noise  something  like  "acoustic 
radiation."  Perhaps,  much  of  our  accept- 
ance of  noise  has  been  because  of  our 
American  heritage — the  frontier  spirit  of 
tolerating  hazardous  conditions  as  proof 
of  our  virility.  Perhaps,  it  was  because 
we  feared  that  it  would  cost  us  something 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  control  noise.  Or 
perhaps,  it  has  been  because  we  thought 
if  we  just  ignored  it,  it  would  somehow 
fade  away. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  our  past  tol- 
erance of  an  increasingly  serious  con- 
dition, one  thing  is  clear;  we  cannot  al- 
low this  problem  to  continue  unabated. 

The  right  to  a  quiet,  peaceful  environ- 
ment is  as  basic  as  the  right  to  clean  air 
and  water  and  pure  food. 

Concern  for  the  cost  of  preventing  and 
reducing  noise  must  be  replaced  by  the 
realization  that  it  costs  less  to  control 
noise  than  to  endure  it.  No  one  can  put 
a  pricetag  upon  the  right  to  enjoy  one's 
health,  to  live  free  from  annoying  stim- 
uli, to  rest  and  sleep  free  of  disruption. 
Surely,  it  is  basic  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness that  the  citizen  has  the  freedom 
to  open  his  senses  to  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of   the  beauties   and  pleasures  of 


pleasing  soimds  rather  than  being  as- 
saulted by  incessant,  excessive  noise. 

The  intensity  and  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem we  now  face  demands  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  Government  action  now. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  I  mtroduced 
legislation  to  begin  such  action.  This 
bill— the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1970— was 
cosponsored  by  20  of  my  colleagues.  It 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Noise  Control,  and  it  established 
a  program  of  grants  to  States  and  local 
governments,  and  of  contracts  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects. 

This  legislation  was  in  part  embodied 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-604,  which,  in  title  IV, 
established  an  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control  within  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Early  this  year,  I,  along  with  14  of  my 
colleagues,  held  an  ad  hoc  hearing  on 
noisfc  pollution  in  New  York  City,  on 
Februai-j-  8.  The  14  were:  Mrs.  Abzuc, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Buggi, 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Delaney, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

This  hearing  brought  together  experts 
to  testify  as  to  the  problems  of  noise  pol- 
lution, and  the  Government  action  that 
should  be  taken.  The  witnesses  at  the 
hearing  were : 

Robert  Alex  Baron,  author  of  "The 
Tyranny  of  Noise" ; 

George  Tayor,  executive  secretary  for 
occupational  safety  and  health.  AFL- 
CIO; 

The  Honorable  Jei-ome  Kretclimer,  ad- 
ministrator. New  York  City  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Administration; 

The  Honorable  Robert  Rickles,  com- 
missioner of  Air  Resources,  New  York 
City; 

The  Honorable  Robert  Bennin;  direc- 
tor of  Noise  Abatement,  New  York  City: 

The  Honorable  Henry  L.  Diamond, 
commissioner,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation; 

Roy  Sullivan,  chief,  Division  of  Audi- 
ology.  Long  Island  College  Hospital; 

Prof.  Cyril  Harris,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  editor,  "The  Handbook  of 
Noise"; 

George  Diehl,  noise  consultant,  Inger- 
soll-Rand; 

Tony  Crimmins,  Crimmins  Contracting 
Co.; 

Stannard  Potter,  president,  United 
Acoustics  Consultants;  and 

Dr.  Phyllis  Gildston,  chairman.  Sub- 
committee on  Noise,  Scientists'  Commit- 
tee for  Public  Information. 

The  proposals  brought  forward  at  the 
hearing,  together  with  my  past  involve- 
ment in  the  area  of  noise  control,  and 
consultations  with  various  experts,  have 
led  to  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  package  which  I  am  to- 
day introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
more  than  30  of  my  colleagues.  This 
package  of  four  bills  provides  a  tough, 
realistic,  effective  means  to  fight  the 
menace  of  sound  pollution. 

NOI.SE    ABATEMENT    OFFICE    APPKOPBIATIONS 

The  first  bill  appropriates  the  money 
to  fully  fund  the  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control  established  within  the 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency  by  the 
Congie.-s  last  year.  AUhough  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  Public  Law 
91-604,  authorized  $30  million  for  this 
office  to  carry  out  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  noise  and  its  effect  on 
the  public  health  and  welfare,  not  a 
penny  has  been  appropriated,  nor  have 
any  funds  been  requested  in  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  direct 
the  Office  to  report  the  results  of  its 
investipation  and  study,  together  with 
Its  lecommendations  for  legislation  and 
other  action,  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  title  IV.  The  Pres- 
ident signed  this  bill  into  law  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970.  Therefore,  the  office  has 
only  a  little  more  than  9  months  re- 
maining to  complete  its  responsibiU- 
lies — responsibilities  it  cannot  carry  out 
becau.se  it  has  no  funds. 

My  bill  provides  the  money  to  make 
the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Con- 
trol a  functioning  reahty,  not  just  an- 
other japer  promise. 

The  38  Members  who  have  joined  in 
cosponsorins  this  bill  are  Mrs.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich, 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Ed- 
w.\RDs  of  California,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hath- 
away. Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Vey- 
sEv.  and  Mr.  Wolff. 

EXPANDING    THE    OFFICE    OF    NOISE    ABATEMENT 

If  we  are  to  have  an  effective  program 
to  combat  the  hazards  of  noise,  we  must 
do  more  than  merely  continue  our  re- 
search into  the  problem.  Although  addi- 
tional study  is  certainly  needed,  we  now 
know  enough  about  the  problem  and  the 
technology  involved  to  move  directly  to- 
ward abating  it.  Therefore,  the  second 
bill  I  am  introducing — the  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control  Act  of  1971 — broadens 
the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control  to  begin  to  deal 
directly  with  this  problem.  Thirty-eight 
Members  of  this  House  have  joined  with 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation.  They 
are  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badil- 
lo, Mr,  Begich,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr,  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Leg- 
cett, Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr,  Rees,  Mr. 
BOB,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Veysey 
and  Mr.  Wolff. 

Basically,  the  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  Act  of  1971  does  two  things: 
prst,  It  directs  the  head  of  the  Office 
M  prescribe  standards  on  all  noise  gen- 
erating machinery  that  may  endanger 


the  pubhc  health  and  welfare,  and  sec- 
ond, it  provides  a  system  of  grants  and 
contracts  to  provide  Federal  fimds  to 
levels  of  local  government  so  that  they 
can  combat  noise. 

Specifically,  the  bill  does  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  It  directs  the  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control  to  prescribe 
standards  for  any  machine,  or  class  of 
machinery  which  it  determines  con- 
tributes to,  or  may  contribute  to,  noise 
which  endangers,  or  contributes  to  en- 
dangering, the  pubhc  health  and  wel- 
fare and  sets  stringent  enforcement 
powers.  If  the  head  of  the  office  fails  to 
take  action  against  a  violator  within 
60  days,  this  bill  authorizes  suits  by 
private  citizens  or  groups  against  the 
noise  polluter  and  the  head  of  the  office, 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

Second.  It  directs  the  office,  and  all 
Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  all  Federal 
contractors,  to  maximize  the  purposes 
of  this  bill — for  example,  abatement  of 
noise — by  means  of  appropriate  provi- 
sions in  Federal  grants,  loans,  and  con- 
tracts. 

Third.  It  authorizes  the  office  to  pre- 
i:)are,  publish,  and  disseminate  educa- 
tional materials  relating  to  the  control, 
prevention,  and  abatement  of  noise. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  the  office  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  States, 
counties,  mimicipalities,  and  regional 
governmental  bodies,  commissions,  and 
coimcils  to  facilitate  their  development 
of  noise  control  programs. 

Fifth.  It  directs  the  office  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  relate  to  noise  control,  abate- 
ment, and  prevention.  To  this  end  all  in- 
strumentalities, agencies,  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  are 
directed  to  furnish  the  office  with  such 
information  as  It  may  require.  Further, 
each  such  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  directed  to  carry  out  the  program 
within  its  control  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title — the  creation  of  a 
quieter  environment. 

In  any  case  where  a  level  of  Federal 
Government  is  carrying  out  or  sponsor- 
ing an  activity  resulting  in  noise  which 
the  head  of  the  office  determines  amoimts 
to  a  public  nuisance  or  is  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable, such  Federal  entity  must 
consult  with  the  head  of  the  office  to  de- 
termine possible  means  of  abating  the  of- 
fending noise. 

The  office  is  to  compile  and  publish  a 
regular  report  as  to  the  efforts  and  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  and  Its 
instrumentalities,  agencies,  and  depart- 
ments in  regard  to  noise. 

Sixth.  The  office  is  directed  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  in  July  of  each  year,  a 
report  concerning  its  activities.  Current- 
ly, the  office  only  has  to  make  one  such 
report,  and  that  Is  before  December  31, 
1971.  This  section  will  give  the  office 
permanance  not  embodied  In  present 
law. 

Seventh.  The  office  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States,  counties,  munici- 
palities, and  regional  governmental  bod- 
ies, commissions,  and  coimcils  for  the 
purposes  of  developing,  establishing,  and 
carrying  out  programs  of  noise  control 
and  for  research  into  the  causes  and 


effects  of  noise  and  new  techniques  of 
controlling,  preventing,  and  abating 
noise. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  these  grants  $5  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $10  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974;  and  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Eighth.  The  head  of  the  office  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  Eigency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution,  or  engage  by  contract 
the  services  of  any  such  sigency,  organi- 
zation, institution,  or  of  any  individual  to 
conduct  research  into  noise  pollution;  to 
provide  training  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  in  noise  control  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  approaches;  to  es- 
tablish and  conduct  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  noise  control. 

For  these,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971;  $7  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1972;  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973;  $12  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975. 

Ninth.  For  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
head  of  the  office  on  matters  bearing  on 
his  responsibiUties  under  this  title,  this 
section  establishes  a  Noise  Control  Ad- 
visory Council  of  nine  individuals  skilled 
in  fields  relating  to  the  matters  to  be 
considered  by  the  office.  Once  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Coimcil  must  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  to  the  Confess  a 
report  containing  full  and  complete  In- 
formation on  Its  work. 

labeling    of    noise    GENEHaTING    MACHLNEay 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  that  the 
level  of  noise  h£is  increased  so  greatly 
over  the  past  few  decades  is  that  the  con- 
sumer has  not  been  able  to  obtain  reli- 
able information  necessary  to  weigh  the 
noise  level  of  a  product  as  a  factor  when 
purchasing  it. 

Therefore,  the  third  bill  that  I  am 
introducing — the  Noise  Disclosure  Act — 
with  35  cosponsors,  requires  that  all  new 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment 
transported  in,  sold  in,  or  introduced  into 
interstate  commerce  must  have  affixed 
a  label  or  plate  disclosing  its  operational 
noise  level.  The  only  items  that  can  be 
exempted  from  this  requirement  are 
those  that  have  an  operational  noise  level 
"so  low  as  to  be  negligible"  and  as  to 
which  "information  with  respect  to  such 
noise  level  will  not  be  of  value  to  the 
user." 

Pursuant  to  this  bUl,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  directed  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions establishing  standaid  procedures 
for  measuring  the  operational  noise  level 
of  all  classes  of  machinery  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  content  of  plates  or 
labels  which  are  required  to  be  affixed 
to  machinery  and  containers. 

This  legislation  wiU  allow  the  con- 
sumer to  know  the  noise-generating  po- 
tential of  a  mechanical  item  he  is  con- 
templating buying,  thereby  affording  him 
the  opportunity  to  consider  its  noise  gen- 
eration as  a  factor  in  his  purchase  de- 
cision. Thus,  he  could  choose,  not  only 
the  quieter  of  two  automobiles  or  pneu- 
matic drills,  but  the  quieter  of  two  elec- 
tric razors  or  air  conditioners. 
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The  35  Members  cosponsoring  the  Noise 
Disclosure  Act  are  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Ao- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr. 
BiACGi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
CEiIifomia,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kastenheikr,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Moorshiad,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  PooELL,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
ScHEUEa,  Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr.  Vey- 

SEY. 

OCCUPATION AI.    SL.AFBTT    AND    HKAI.TH 

Although  noise  is  a  hazard  in  all  en- 
vironments, particular  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  workplace.  It  is  here  that 
most  Americans  are  prisoners  for  25  per- 
cent of  their  working  lives.  Here,  too. 
Is  where  they  are  often  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  and  constant  noise. 

The  only  present  Federal  standards 
relating  to  noise  in  Industry  are  those 
regulations  promulgated  In  May  of  1969 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act.  These  standards,  although  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  are  demonstrably 
too  lax  to  protect  the  majority  of  work- 
ing Individuals.  We  know  that  the  aver- 
age individual  will  sustain  permanent 
hearing  loss  if  subjected  to  prolonged 
exposure  to  noise  levels  of  85  decibels  or 
more.  Yet  the  standards  imder  Walsh- 
Healey  afford  no  more  protection  than  a 
limit  of  90  decibels  for  a  normal  work- 
day. Under  this  standard,  hundreds  upon 
thousands  of  American  working  men  and 
women  will  incur  irreparable  hearing 
loss. 

Further,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  does 
not  cover  all  workers.  It  is  only  applica- 
ble to  firms  having  Government  procure- 
ment contracts  over  (10,000. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  a  com- 
prehensive Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  Under  that  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  directed  to  promulgate 
standards  for  industry  which  will  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  woi^ers. 
These  standards  will  apply  to  many  more 
workers  than  do  the  Walsh-Healey  regu- 
lations. 

In  order  to  insure  adequate  protection 
from  excessive  noise,  the  fourth  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today — the  Occupational 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1971 — will  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
mulgate noise  exposure  limitations  no  less 
protective  than  provided  in  the  following 
table: 

Permissible  noise  exposures 

Sound  level 
Duration  per  day,  hours:  dBA 

8  80 

6  - 82 

4  --. 85 

3 —  -  87 

a  BO 

1%    92 

1    95 

%    100 

>4  or  1MB 106 

The  35  Members  who  have  Joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  the  Occupational  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1971  are  Mrs.  Abzttg,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Binghau,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 


Burton,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conybrs, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kastenheier,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr.  Wolff 

COMPABISON    TO    THK    ASMINISTaATION'S 
PROPOSAL 

On  February  17,  1971,  the  Presidents 
proposal  for  the  control  of  noise — S. 
1016 — was  Introduced  in  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  efforts 
to  bring  the  problem  of  noise  pollution 
to  the  public's  attention.  For  far  too 
long  the  Government  has  overlooked 
the  gravity  of  this  problem.  I  believe 
that  the  President's  avowed  commitment 
to  promote  an  environment  for  all  Amer- 
icans free  from  noise  that  jeopardizes 
their  health  or  welfare  is  a  positive  sitep 
toward  obtaining  concerted  Government 
acticwi  to  deal  with  the  hazard  of  noise. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  be  adequate.  There 
are  at  least  10  major  differences  between 
the  package  of  bills  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day and  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
administration.  In  every  case,  this  dif- 
ference is  one  of  strength  versus  weak- 
ness. In  every  case,  my  four  biUs  provide 
a  more  effective  program. 

First,  my  bills  in  no  way  attempt  to 
undo  what  was  done  last  year  by  virtue 
of  the  pas.sage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-604. 
Title  IV  of  that  law  creates  an  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control.  With  this 
I  am  entirely  in  accord.  It  is  essential 
that  there  be  a  focal  point  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's noise  pollution  program. 
Proliferating  responsibilities,  scattered 
throughout  numerous  agencies,  almost 
inherently  result  In  diminished  focus — 
both  in  terms  of  the  Government's  abil- 
ity to  grapple  with  the  perceived  prob- 
lem and  in  terms  of  the  public's  being 
able  to  perceive  the  focus  for  its  con- 
cerns, inquiries,  requests,  and  demands 
for  action. 

The  administration  bill  proposes  to 
disband  the  Just-created  OfiBce  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control.  One  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  this  on  the  baslB  of 
a  superficial  reading  of  the  bill,  since  the 
section  which  accomplishes  this  complete 
overturning  of  Congress'  Just  recently 
expressed  will  Is  entitled  "Report  of 
Noise  Study."  A  careful  reading  discloses, 
however,  that  the  administration  bill 
proposes  to  delete  the  congressional 
mandate  to  the  administration  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
establish  the  ofBce,  and  instead  Just 
proposes  that  the  Administrator  carry 
out  the  program. 

Presumably,  the  Administrator  would 
designate  a  section  or  division,  to  run 
the  noise-pollution  program.  But  this  Is 
a  very  different  thing,  both  bureaucratic- 
ally  and  psychologically,  than  clearly 
identifying  a  specific  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control,  and  vesting  it, 
not  some  obscure  division  or  section, 
with  the  powers  to  run  the  Government's 
noise  pollution  program. 


So,  on  tills  one  issue  alone,  a  clear 
balance  is  set,  I  believe,  in  favor  of  the 
legislative  package  I  am  Introducing,  as 
opposed  to  the  administration  bill. 

Second,  both  my  bill — the  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control  Act  of  1971 — and  the 
administration  bill  propose  that  the  Gov- 
ernment set  noise  standards.  But — and 
this  is  a  very  impoi-tant  but — my  bill 
directs  standards  to  be  set  by  using  the 
word  "shall;"  the  administration  bill  Is 
much  weaker — it  merely  says  standards 
"may "  be  set. 

In  addition,  even  if  standards  were  set 
under  the  administration  bill,  they  only 
would  apply  to  three  products,  or  classes 
of  products:  Construction  equipment; 
transportation  equipment;  and  equip- 
ment powered  by  internal  combustion 
engines.  Of  course,  these  three  classes 
of  equipment  are  particularly  egregious 
in  the  list  of  noise  generating  machinery. 
But,  if  one  accepts  the  premise  that 
noise  Is  a  problem,  and  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration bill  does,  as  does  my  legisla- 
tive package,  then  one  should  include  all 
products  within  the  ambit  of  standards. 

For  example,  the  administration's  bill 
Aould  not  include  electric  shavers.  It 
would  not  include  battery  driven  lawn- 
mowers.  Nor  refrigerators.  Nor  air  con- 
ditioners. Nor  electric  typewriters. 

My  bill  would  have  standards  be  set 
as  to  any  machinery  which  the  head 
of  the  office  finds  to  endanger,  or  which 
may  contribute  to  endangering,  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare.  Thus,  every  con- 
ceivable product,  if  its  noise  generation 
constituted  a  hazard,  or  even  annoyance, 
would  fall  within  the  ambit  of  my  bill. 
Moreover,  my  bill  makes  no  oaveat  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  administration 
bill,  which  in  Its  section  6  provides  that 
in  setting  standards,  "the  Administrator 
shall  consider  whether  any  proposed 
standard  is  economically  feasible,  tech- 
nologically practicable,  and  appropriate 
for  the  particular  products  to  which  it 
will  apply."  Words  such  as  these  are 
loopholes,  not  language  to  create  an  ef- 
fective program. 

Third,  the  administration  bill  provides 
for  virtually  no  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governmental  noise  abatement  pro- 
grams. The  only  provision  for  Federal 
fimds  going  to  these  programs  is  pro- 
vided by  section  11  of  the  bill,  and  this 
applies  only  to  technical  assistance  to 
"State  and  local  governments  to  facili- 
tate their  development  and  enforcement 
of  ambient  noise  standards." 

My  bill,  the  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  Act  of  1971,  provides  for  grants 
to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  and 
regional  governmental  bodies  to  develop, 
establish,  and  carry  out  noise  abatement 
programs.  There  is  no  getting  around  the 
fact  that  local  governments  are  extreme- 
ly hard  pressed  for  funds;  this  pressure 
can  only  be  relieved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth,  the  administration  bill,  which 
fails,  as  I  noted,  to  provide  the  States 
and  local  governmental  bodies  with  fund 
to  establish  and  conduct  noise  pollution 
programs,  actually  restricts  the  States 
and  local  governments  which  do  seek  to 
set  their  own  noise  standards  from  set- 
ting standards  which  are  stronger.  "Hils 
Is  established  by  section  6'^d),  which 
provides : 
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No  State  or  subdivi.slon  thereof  shall  adopt 
-,f'eQforLt.  with  rt'tpc'ct  to  any  product  for 
wiilch  uoi:-c-geucratloa  standards  h.we  been 
preicribed  by  the  Administrator  uiider  isub- 
ictlon  '■!••  of  thlb  section,  and  standard 
Uiniied  i;^.iso-gener.ition  chardCterifitlcs  dlf- 
rereni  Irom  an-  st^mdards  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator 

Thus,  if  a  Stale,  such  as  California, 
or  a  city,  tuch  an  Chicago  or  New  York, 
should  wish  to  set  standards  stronger 
than  those  set  by  the  federal  Govern- 
aent,  it  could  not  do  so.  Surely,  tliis  is 
anomalous,  tnat  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
.muiiity  cannot  stek  to  protect  themselves 
from  noise  pollution  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  Federal  Government  has 
ruled. 

My  bill,  the  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  Act  of  1971,  specifically  author- 
aes  Slates  and  local  governments  to  set 
stricter— although  not  easier — standards 
if  they  so  choose. 

Fifth,  the  administration  bUl,  in  its 
provision— section  7— concerning  label- 
ing, restricts  the  labeling  requirement 
only  to  products  or  classes  of  products 
■capable  of  adversely  affecting  the  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare"  or  "tliat  are  sold 
wholly  or  in  part  on  the  biisis  of  their 
effectivenrs-  in  reducing  noise."  Again, 
there  L-.  nu  iictd  to  be  so  restrictive.  The 
consumer  should  lie  entitled  to  know  the 
aoise-generating  potential  of  any  prod- 
uct he  is  contemplating  buying',  so  that 
he  can  make  an  educated  decision.  Thus, 
my  bill  dealing  with  labeling,  the  Noise 
Disclosure  Act,  provides  for  labeling  of 
all  machinery — which  includes  appli- 
ar.cej — unle  s  the  noise  produced  is  ■neg- 
ligible" and  the  "information"  is  of  no 
"value  to  the  user." 

Sixth,  tlie  administration  bill  faiI->,  to 
use  a  colloquialism,  to  "practice  what  it 
preaches."  The  lar,;est  contiacior  in  this 
country — for  services,  for  goods,  for  con- 
struction of  buildings — is  the  Federal 
Government.  In  addition,  billions  of  dol- 
lars arc  distributed  in  grant^=  and  loans 
and  a.'astance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Yet,  lire  administration  bill  com- 
pletely omits  provision  for  using  the 
power  inherent  in  P'ederal  contracting 
to  produce  a  quieter  environment,  by 
requirmg  contractors,  grantees,  and  bor- 
rowers to  utilize  methods  which  reduce 
noise  and  by  requiring  ihem  to  use  equip- 
raent^-when  there  is  a  choice — which 
generates  less  noise. 

My  bill— the  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  Act  of  1971— on  the  other  hand, 
provides  that  this  enormous  power  Is  to 
be  used,  just  as  it  is  used  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  by  provid- 
ing that  each  Federal  agency  which  en- 
ters into  contracts  or  extends  Federal 
assistance  by  way  of  grants,  loans,  or 
contracts  is  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  bill— a  quieter  environment. 

Seventh,  the  administration  bill  fails 
to  concern  itself  directly  with  noise  on 
the  job — clearly  one  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  the  noise  pollution  problem. 
My  legislative  package  includes  a  bill — 
the  Occupational  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1971— which  especially  directs  that  when, 
pursuant  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-596, 
the  Walsh-Healey  noise  regulations  are 
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promulgated  anew,  they  shall  lower  per- 
missible noise  levels  to  levels  which  pro- 
tect the  workers — which  the  present  reg- 
ulations do  not  now  adequately  do. 

Eighth,  the  administration  bill  pro- 
vides no  authority  for  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  enforce  in  court  violations  of  the  acts 
proscribed — such  as  false  labeling — but 
rather,  he  must  turn  over  the  case  to  the 
Justice  Department,  and  rely  upon  it  to 
pursue  action.  My  bills  provide  that  the 
head  of  the  office  or  the  Administrator 
lias  the  power  to  bring  suit  against 
viol  .tors. 

Ninth,  the  administration  bill  provides 
no  recourse  for  the  beleaguered  private 
citi:'.en  or  group  which  has  fsdled  to  ob- 
tain relief  by  means  of  complaint  to  the 
agency.  My  bills  provide  that  a  private 
citizen  or  group  does  have  standing  to 
go  into  court  if  the  head  of  the  office  or 
the  Administrator  fails  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  on  a  complaint  within  60  days 
of  receipt  of  that  complaint.  Again,  this 
is  one  of  the  strong  provisions  which 
was  enacted  into  law  last  yesir  in  the 
landmark  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970. 

Tenth,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested no  money,  either  for  fiscal  year 
1971  or  for  fiscal  year  1972,  to  fund  tiUe 
TV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91-604,  which  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control.  Obviously,  the  administration 
recognizes  that  noise  pollution  is  a  se- 
rious problem.  Thus,  there  should  be  no 
dispute  that  the  office  should  be  funded, 
whatever  changes  might  be  wrought  by 
legislation  in  the  92d  Congress,  concern- 
ing its  formal  structure  and  its  fimctions. 
Thus,  my  legislative  package  includes  a 
bill  to  provide  the  full  $30  million  au- 
thorized for  the  office  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970. 

AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL  HEABINQ  ON  KOISE 
POLLUTION 

At  this  point,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  record  of  the  ad  hoc  congres- 
sional hearing  on  noise  pollution  which 
I  and  14  of  my  colleagues  sponsored  In 
New  York  City  on  February  8,  1971.  The 
record  follows: 

Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Hearings  on  NoibE 

Pollution,  New  York  City,  February  8,  1971 

sponsors 

Congressman  William  F.  Ryan. 

Congresswoman  Bella  S.  Abzug. 

Congressman  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

Congressman  Herman  Badillo. 

Congressman  Mario  Biaggl. 

Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham. 

Congressman  Hugh  Carey. 

Congressman  James  Delaney. 

Congressman  Seymour  Halpern. 

Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch. 

Congressman  John  Murphy. 

Congressman  Bertram  Podell. 

Congressman  Charles  Rangel. 

Congressman  Benjamin  RosenthaJ. 

Congressman  James  Scheuer. 

hearings 

Representative  Ryan.  Americans  have  been 
studying  noise  for  nearly  one  hundred  years; 
Europeans  have  been  studying  It  even  longer. 

Offending  sound  can  be  described  In  a  mul- 
titude of  technical  terms:  It  can  be  recorded, 
amplified  and  measured  on  many  different 
Instruments;  It  can  even  be  presented  In  a 


beautiful  full  color  portrait  ranging  irom 
red  for  the  loudest  to  blue  for  tlie  softest 
sounds. 

Thousandb  of  book.cu,  monograplis  and 
speeches  have  been  written;  boots  of  protest 
have  been  published;  heavy  tones  lor  the 
ts.-.chlng  of  noise  control  ure  available. 

Yet,  while  the  level  of  sound  has  been 
iteadlly  rising — having  doubled  since  1955 — 
very  little  has  actually  been  done  either  on 
the" local  or  federal  level  to  control  this  wide- 
ly prevailing  environmental  pollutant. 

While  modern  technology  professes  an  ea- 
gerness to  make  life  easier.  It  has  saturated 
the  homes  of  America  with  a  steadily  rising 
riot  of  sound:  blenders,  mixers.  Juicers,  mo- 
tor-driven carving  knives,  can  openers,  gar- 
bage grinders,  hairdryers,  and  dishwashers.  It 
has  choked  our  streets  and  highways  with 
bumper-to-bumper  automobiles,  truck.=  .  and 
moiorcy.ies.  It  has  distracted  homes  and  of- 
lices  with  the  whir  and  whine  of  heating 
and  air  conditioning  units  and  fans.  It  has 
ttdded  to  the  strain  of  a  working  day  with 
the  clack  and  clatter  of  typewriters,  adding 
macliines,  mimeograph  machines,  calculat- 
ing machines,  computers,  telephones,  inter- 
office buzzers  and  taping  machines;  It  has 
overwhelmed  the  quiet  of  the  home  with  a 
host  of  entertaining  equipment  with  which 
neighbors  drive  each  other  wUd.  The  din  of 
construction  equipment  endangers  workers' 
hearing  and  renders  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion the  area  surrounding  the  construction 
project.  Over  countryside  as  well  as  city,  the 
jct  scream  oi  military  and  commercial  planes 
has  produced  numerous  law  suits  (these  suits 
bei.'ig  a  prime  reason  airplane  noise  has 
achieved  recognition  as  an  annoyance,  if  not 
yet  as  a  menace  to  healtli) .  So  far,  these 
stilts  have  had  little  gucc?ss  before  the  courts 
which  seem  to  follow  the  doctrine  of  "legal- 
ized nuisance." 

Very  little  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  In- 
trusion of  noxious  noise  into  the  homes  of 
.'America.  Few  local  codes  provide  a  program 
for  noise  control,  though  the  New  York  City 
Building  Code  of  1968  did  include  the  re- 
quirement that  new  residential  buildings 
provide  for  reduction  of  noise  penetration. 
The  PAA  regulates  aircraft  noise  (though  al- 
lowable levels  are  demonstrably  too  high) 
and  the  Walsh-Healey  Health  and  Safety 
Regulations  have  set  some  limits  on  Indus- 
trial noise,  though  few  workers  are  covered. 
Some  states  and  localities  have  noise  codes, 
but  they  are  poorly  enforced  and  carry  In- 
significant penalties.  With  some  of  the  bet- 
ter local  codes.  Ineffectiveness  arises  from 
lack  of  standards  or  provision  for  measure- 
ment. 

A  Federal  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  was  authorized  by  Title  IV  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  P.L.  91- 
604,  and  thirty  million  dollars  was  author- 
ized to  investigate  and  Identify  the  sources  of 
noise  and  its  effects  on  health:  this  office 
must  hold  hearings  and  report  to  Congress 
within  one  year. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning. 

A  full-scale  program  to  abate  the  Ines- 
capable Insult  of  noise  pollution  requires 
steps  more  practical  and  immediate  than 
continuing  research  and  compUlng  addi- 
tional reports. 

I  hope  that  this  hearing  will  provide  the 
expertise  and  the  stimulus  to  proceed  on 
local,  state  and  federal  levels  with  compre- 
hensive legislation,  codes,  and  a  program  of 
practical  projects  that  will  not  only  bring 
further  knowledge  but  advance  the  actual 
process  of  abatement. 

One  of  the  major  barriers  to  control  and 
abatement  of  noise  Is  the  belief  that  qtilet 
carries  a  prohibitive  price  tag.  Yet,  the 
cost  of  tolerating  noise  is  shockingly  high:  as 
one  example,  the  World  Health  Organization 
estimates  that  more  than  four  billion  dollars 
Is  being  spent  every  year  In  the  cost  of  ac- 
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cideiits.  worker  Inefficiency,  loss  ot  time  from 
work  and  compensation  payments  resulting 
from  Uidustrial  noise. 

Actually,  very  few  workers  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  protection  programs.  Ex- 
cept for  the  1968  amendments  to  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act.  there  Is  little 
regulation,  and  over  80%  of  the  work  force  Is 
not  covered. 

Moreover,  compared  to  the  costs  of  ex- 
posing workers  to  noise,  control  would  be 
cheap  The  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality  of  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology,  In  a  September  1968  report, 
estimated  that  at  lea^t  six  million  workers 
are  exposed  to  unsafe  i  not  merely  annoying) 
levels  of  Industiial  noise  Protecting  the  hear- 
ing vjf  these  workers  would  cost  twelve  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year;  laoise  reduction  would 
cost  $26  per  person  per  decibel  ($26,000). 
But.  if  Industry  designed  for  noise  control. 
It  would  cost  only  about  5%  of  the  total 
development  cost. 

The  cost  of  quieting  much  of  the  machin- 
ery and  home  appliances  would  be  quite 
reasonable  on  a  mass  production  basis.  But 
both  consumer  and  manufacturer  will  have 
to  be  convinced  by  federal  legislation  to 
exercise  this  type  of  control. 

A  primary  goal  for  any  city  should  be  n 
educational  program  to  inform  the  citizens 
of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  obtain  their 
cooperation  and  provide  a  cooperative  climate 
for  code  enforcement.  Much  of  the  noise 
that  as'iults  the  citizen  in  his  dwelling 
(slamming  of  doors,  loud  music,  rehearsing 
by  musicians,  etc.)  can  only  be  controlled 
voluntarily. 

The  mass  media  could  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  educational  process  by 
featuring  articles  and  documentaries  (or  spot 
announcmeents)  en  noise,  helping  the  pub- 
lic m  general  to  become  more  aware  of,  and 
help  to  abate,  many  forms  of  unnecessary 
noise. 

Even  without  the  authority  of  codes,  fed- 
eral and  local  governments  can  do  much  more 
to  abate  noise.  Government  at  all  levels  can 
create  a  market  for  quiet  vehicles,  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  of  all  kinds;  this 
practice  would  encourage  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  noise-controlled  products  and  demon- 
strate their  feasibility  to  the  public. 

The  federal  government,  whether  by  regu- 
lation or  legislation,  must  lead  the  way  In 
encouraging  the  development  of  quiet  prod- 
ucts. Any  product  that  is  sold  in  interstate 
commerce,  whether  blender  for  home  use  or 
giant  air  compressor  for  construction  pvir- 
poses,  can  be  regulated  on  a  national  level 
by  requiring  that  noise  control  be  considered 
iri  the  design  and  manufacturing  process. 
Factories  can  be  designed  for  quiet  working 
conditions.  Modes  of  transportation  can  be 
desienert  for  nol=e  control.  Patch  and  repair 
methods,  use  of  ear-pr->'ectlng  equipment, 
muffling,  damping.  Insulating,  etc..  will  .il- 
ways  be  inadequate  for  controlling  noise, 
though  they  may  have  t.-  be  used  for  old 
equipment  and  Installations. 

There  is  ample  evidence  for  the  position 
that  noise  can — and  must  be — controlled; 
that  present  technology  can  do  the  Job;  that 
a  combination  of  public  education  and  fed- 
eral legislation  (combined  with  Judlcloua  ap- 
plication of  governmental  buying  power)  can 
provide  the  stimulus  for  bringing  noise  un- 
der control. 

With  the  help  of  the  evidence  from  this 
hearing.  I — together  with  my  co-sponsoring 
colleagues — will  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
an  abatement  program  gets  under  way  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

For  the  purposes  of  legislation  or  any 
other  abatement  method,  I  reject  certain 
theories  and  solutions  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced: for  Instance,  that  noise  control  may 
be  achieved  by  "masking" — that  la,  that 
housewives  living  under  the  approach  routes 
of  airports  should   attempt   to  "mask"  the 


roar  of  Jet  engines  by  turning  on  household 
appliances;  or  that  a  person  who  objects  to 
the  loud  radio  of  his  neighbor  should  turn 
up  the  volume  of  his  own  radio. 

In  the  literature  of  noise  analysis,  there 
is  a  profit-motivated  tendency  to  describe 
noise  as  a  necessary  evil — the  "price  of 
progress."  I  suggest  that  If  noise  is  properly 
considered  as  in  itself  undesirable,  more 
progreso  will  be  made  In  controlling  it.  Just 
as  for  any  other  form  of  pollution,  the  con- 
trol of  noise  is  a  matter  not  of  what  we  are 
able  to  do,  but  what  we  are  willing  to  do.  It 
;.s  obvious  that  past  efforts  have  been  in- 
adaquate  and  that  the  reason  for  this  in- 
adequate response  is  a  failure  to  place  the 
problem  in  Its  appropriate  perspective. 

I  believe  that  the  right  to  a  quiet,  peaceful 
environment  is  as  basic  as  the  right  to  clean 
air  .Hid  water  a. id  pure  food. 

I  insist  that  concern  for  the  cost  of  pre- 
ve.iting  and  reducing  noise  be  replaced  by 
•.he  realization  that  it  costs  less  to  control 
noise  than  to  endure  noise.  No  one  can  put 
a  price  tag  upon  the  right  to  enjoy  ones 
M'jme.  to  live  free  f.-om  annoying  stimuli,  to 
rest  and  sleep  free  of  disruption  Surely  it  is 
oasic  10  the  pursuit  of  happiness  that  tiie 
.razen  has  the  freedom  to  open  his  sense.s 
to  ilie  full  appreciation  of  the  beauties  ana 
pleasure.1  of  pleasing  sounds  rather  than 
cowering  behind  insulatiug  walls,  covering  or 
plugging  his  ears,  or  exposing  himself  to 
he  alternative  oi  Illness,  hearing  impairment 
and  emotional  ur  psychological  disturbance. 

We  intend  to  make  every  effort  to  see  tlia; 
.lie  Aiuericaii  people  are  protected  from  this 
ujiuecessary  and  intolerable  intrusion  into 
their  working  and  living  environments. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  turn  to  my  cospon- 
sors  of  this  ad  hoc  liearing  on  noise  pol- 
lution It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
Congressman  Be;ijainin  Rosenthal  of  Queens 
this  morning.  We  are  very  happy  to  have 
:,uu  with  us. 

Representative  Rossnthal.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  with  you 
and  I  want  to  commend  you  on  Initiating 
f  hese  hearings  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
important  subject.  In  our  community,  par- 
ticularly near  La  Guardla  Airport,  we  have 
learned  to  live  with  noise,  but  we  have  re- 
■ected  i:  as  totally  unacceptable.  This  is  a:. 
.irea  iii  whicii  we  have  a  keen  interest.  I  am 
very  anxious  and  hopeftil  that  .-.i.>meth;ng  bs 
done  in  this  very  significant  and  important 
:irea. 

Representative  Rtan.  Thank  you.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  are  able  to  be  here,  and  Con- 
gressman Mario  Blaggl  of  the  Bronx,  we  are 
■•  pry  pleased  that  you  are  also  here  with  us. 

Representative  Biaggi.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  inviting  me.  Congressman  Ryan.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  I  also  com- 
mend you  for  initiating  these  hearings.  When 
we  mention  noise  pollution,  there  seems  to  be 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  aircraft  noise,  and  I 
think  we've  engendered  sufficient  activity 
and  interest  in  that  area  to  hope  that  some 
resolution  will  be  reached  In  the  future. 

Today,  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  every- 
day noise  that  we  have  come  to  accept  as  part 
of  living.  The  medical  profession  has  found 
that  It  Is  a  hazard  to  the  health  of  the  In- 
dividual. And  if  we  address  ourselves  to  this 
area,  we  And  a  new  attitude  and  perhaps  a  re- 
appraisal of  what  the  norm  Is.  What  we  have 
accepted  as  the  norm  is  totally  undesirable. 
These  hearings  are  going  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. Yoti  are  to  be  commended  for  initiating 
them. 

Rep.  Ryan.  Thank  you.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  you  here.  Congresswoman  Abzug,  one 
of  the  cosponsors,  cannot  be  present.  She  is 
represented  by  Hugh  McCormlck. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Ryan.  Congresswoman  Abzug  wishes  she 
could  be  here,  but  she  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. Her  statement  is  as  follows: 
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One  individual's  noise  is  another's  rock  and 
roll,  but  there  is  one  kind  that  we  can  all 
agree  is  polluting  our  environment — and  that 
is  tlie  coniDined  din  of  auto,  bus  and  irurk 
traffic;  sanitation  trucks  grinding  garbage; 
wailing  police,  firetruck  and  ambulance  si- 
rens; Con  Edison  drills;  and  the  soimda  of 
heavy  equipment  used  m  constructmg  luxur\ 
office  and  apartment  buildings. 

This  is  the  dally  and  nightly  environment 
of  residents  and  working  people  in  the  19th 
Congressional  District,  which  includes  large 
concentrations  of  factories,  businesses  and 
stores  as  well  as  the  congested  Wall  Street 
tinancial  district. 

To  this  already  unbearable  cacapbony  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  is  backing 
American  Airlines  in  a  project  that  will  place 
the  residents  of  Clieisea  in  the  same  nerve- 
wracking  plight  as  the  families  who  live  near 
JFK  airport. 

I  refer  to  the  proposed  STOL-port  which 
would  float  in  the  Hudson  River  between 
26th  Street  and  33d  Street.  Under  this  plan 
STOL  planes  (the  term  is  an  acronym  for 
short  take-off  and  landing)  will  be  coming 
In  and  leaving  within  500  yards  of  the  Chel- 
sea-Elliott Houses  and  London  Terrace, 
which  have  a  combined  population  of  10,000 
people  living  In  4,500  apartments. 

This  proposed  plan  Is  a  disaster  for  Chel- 
sea from  the  point  of  view  of  safety,  pollu- 
tion, increased  traffic  congestion  and  the  po- 
tential loss  of  cargo  piers  and  Jobs. 

However,  since  this  hearing  is  concerned 
primarily  with  noise  pollution,  I  will  address 
myself  to  that  aspect.  An  Investigation  has 
shown  that  the  special  propulsive  devices  re- 
quired by  STOL  planes  for  steep  take-offs 
and  landings  create  a  fantastic  amount  o: 
noise.  There  will  also  be.  of  course,  the 
motor  noises  of  the  planes  In  horizontal 
flight. 

Puithermore.  If  the  STOL-port  does  be- 
come a  reality,  there  will  be  thousands  of 
passengers  landing  or  departing  dally,  and 
their  cars,  taxis  and  buses  will  create  still 
more  noise,  to  say  nothing  of  air  pollution 
and  traffic  tie-ups. 

Noise  pollution  is  a  definite  health  haz- 
ard. For  the  residents  of  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District,  who  live  adjacent  to  a 
busy  harbor  and  wlthiii  one  of  the  noisiest 
cities  In  the  world,  raising  the  noise  level 
of  their  daily  lives,  even  further  would  be 
intolerable. 

If  New  York  is  to  be  made  fit  for  human 
beings,  I  would  urge  that  projects  such  as 
the  STOL-port  be  rejected. 

Representative  Ryan.  Thank  you.  Con- 
gressman Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of  Queens  was 
not  able  to  be  with  us.  but  he  has  submitted 
a  statement.  Following  is  Congressman  Ad- 
dabbj's  statement: 

ST.ATEMENT  OF  HON.   JOSEPH   P.  ADDABBO 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
hearing  on  noise  pollution  and  to  partici- 
pate with  my  colleague  in  the  House,  Bill 
Ryan,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to 
bring  the  resources  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  bear  on  this  menacing  and  danger- 
ous problem  of  noise  pollution. 

It  Is  certainly  appropriate  that  we  In  the 
New  York  City  Congressional  delegation  ap- 
pear In  the  forefront  of  this  fight  because  our 
city  is  the  noisiest  in  the  world.  It  is  only  in 
the  last  decade  that  we  have  begun  to  realize 
the  serious  health  hazards  and  other  related 
dangers  of  the  pollution  of  our  atmosphere 
by  noise. 

In  my  own  Congressional  District,  the  vil- 
lain is  Kennedy  Airport  where  airport  noise 
pollutes  the  atmosphere  over  surrounding 
communities  constajitly  and  without  pause 
Since  the  first  Jet  plane  landed  at  Kennedy 
Airport  In  1958  the  residents  of  those  com- 
munities have   tried  in   vain  to  find  relief 
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through  leg::laiton.  through  research  and 
through  protests.  The  problem  is  increasing 
Is  the  large  super  planes  are  readied  for  In- 
troduciion  into  commercial  use  and  as  the 
t)attle  over  the  supersonic  transport  con- 
tinues. 

I  am  uue  oi  the  sponsor.-,  of  the  1968  Alr- 
cralt  Noise  Ab..tement  Act  which  represents 
the  first  federal  recognition  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  aircraft  noise  problem.  I  commend 
and  Join  with  Congressman  Ryan  and  others 
ui  our  delegation  to  try  to  broaden  the  na- 
u^nal  concern  to  include  all  sources  of  noise 
poUutlon. 

If  we  .ire  to  find  a  way  to  reduce  noise  pol- 
lution to  acceptable  levels  we  must  first  learn 
more  about  the  sources  of  noise  and  the  sci- 
enilflc  possibilities  for  curbing  or  controlling 
It*  impact.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  hear- 
ing today  and  I  am  pleased  to  participate 
and  act  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  atiiempt  to 
bring  togetiier  tnose  experts  who  can  shed 
some  light  on  tliese  complex  and  disturbing 
areas  of  study  which  must  be  conducted  If 
we  are  to  tind  new  ways  of  dealing  with  noise 
pollution. 

The  experui  must  act  as  the  public  watch- 
dogs over  the  activities  of  the  new  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  peo- 
ple and  public  officials  they  elect  to  represent 
'hem  must  make  sure  that  this  new  Office  is 
properly  staffed,  adequately  funded  and  ever 
alert  to  its  obligation  to  protect  the  person 
who  is  sunor.ng  from  the  hazards  of  noise 
pollution. 

Finally  I  urge  the  enactment  of  local  laws 
and  ordinances  which  will  not  only  protect 
the  residents  of  our  city  but  which  will  make 
our  local  laws  a  model  for  other  cities  In  the 
nation  which  are  now  or  will  soon  be  suffer- 
ing from  substantial  noise  pollution. 

Representative  Ryan,  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  very  highly  qualified  panel  of  ex- 
perts who  will  appear  before  us  today.  Our 
first  witness  this  morning  Is  Mr.  Robert  Alex 
Baron.  Mr.  Baron  is  well  known  In  the  field 
of  noise  control.  He  is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  co-founder  of  Citizens  for  a  Quiet- 
er City..  Inc.,  and  founder  of  the  Upper 
Sixth  Avenue  Noise  Abatement  Association. 

Mr.  Baron  arranged  and  chaired  New 
York's  first  conference  on  Urban  Noise  Con- 
trol. He  arranged  and  conducted  the  first 
public  demonstration  of  quieter  construc- 
tion equipment  to  be  held  In  the  United 
States.  He  was  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  first  quiet  metal  gar- 
bage can,  and  he  Initiated  the  development 
of  the  first  quiet  garbage  truck  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  addition,  Mr.  Baron  provided 
back-up  information  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  Task 
Force  on  Environmental  Quality.  Finally.  Mr. 
Baron  is  a  noted  author  of  numerous  pub- 
lications, including  his  major  book.  The  Tyr- 
anny 0/  Noise,  published  in  1970. 

Mr.  Baron  is  testifying  today  as  a  private 
citizen — one  who  has  spent  years  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  noise  pollution.  Thank 
you  for  belrg  with  us.  Mr.  Baron. 

testimony   of  ROBERT   ALEX  BARON 

Mr.  Babon.  Congressman  Ryan,  and  your 
colleagues,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  talk 
to  you  today.  I  don't  necessarily  consider 
myself  a  technical  expert  on  noise.  However, 
I  am  a  citizen  who  has  spent  six  years  on 
this  problem  of  noise  and  noise  pollution, 
trying  to  understand  why,  when  there  are 
ways  to  minimize  noise,  we  don't  do  It;  why, 
when  we  start  to  approach  the  problem,  we 
are  bo  slow  and  timid  in  doing  something 
about  It. 

Several  people  have  said  to  me:  "Why  do 
you  bother  with  noise  pollution?  Why  don't 
you  put  your  efforts  into  air  pollution  and 
water  pollution,  and  so  on?"  These  kinds 
of  questions  indicate  one  of  the  very  Im- 
P<Ttant  reasons  why  we  have  not  moved  on 
poUutlon:  there  is  a  general  tendency  not 


to  t>elieve  that  noise  exposure  is  a  really 
serious  problem. 

I  wisli.  in  a  way.  that  we  could  do  sway 
with  the  word  'noise."  I  wish  we  could  find 
something  like  "acoustic  radiation."  or  some 
other  phrase,  ihat  would  be  more  acceptable 
in  th:s  day  and  age  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  ward  ■noise"  is,  I  think,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  a  "mixed  bag."  I  think  too 
in. my  people,  including  experts,  tend  to  take 
the  word  "noise"  as  sort  cf  a  Joke,  and  it  is 
not  too  uncommon  to  think  of  somebody 
who  protests  about  noise  as  a  "little  old 
lady  in  tennis  shoes" — in  other  words,  some- 
'oody  who  has  iiothing  better  to  do,  or  some- 
body who  is  a  crackpot.  I  was  told,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  by  a  leading  sociologist,  that 
iioi.se  i.*;  'lonely  people  who  have  nobody 
else  to  talk  to." 

I  think  It  is  very  important  that  we  under- 
.-tand  these  attitudes,  because  they  play  a 
role  in  how  effective  we  are  In  moving  on 
this  problem.  I  think  these  attitudes  con- 
stitute one  of  the  reasons  we  haven't  moved 
in  one  of  the  more  serious  areas  of  noise — 
aircraft  noise.  So,  the  first  problem  is:  what 
;s  it  that  we  are  dealing  with? 

Even  with  air  pollution  and  water  pol- 
luti  II  we  have  tended  not  to  get  very  serious 
about  the  problem  until  we  picked  a  very 
interesting  standard — death.  That  is,  if  it 
IS  proven,  as  it  was,  that  air  pollution  can 
kill,  then  the  problem  is  deemed  serious.  But 
even  then  we  have  not  moved  as  rapidly 
and  as  strongly  as  we  should  have.  Water 
polluiion  wtis  Ehown  to  kill — it  killed  Lake 
brie;  it  is  killing  Lake  Michigan;  It  has  killed 
oth3r  bodies  cf  water.  Therefore,  water  f>01- 
lullon    becomes    a    "serious"    problem. 

Well,  as  to  noise  pollution,  yes,  we  held 
a  rat  iii  front  of  the  exhaust  of  a  Jet  and 
liiereuy  killed  it.  But,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances noise  is  not  though  of  as  a 
direct  cause  of  death.  Therefore,  maybe  that 
1 ;  one  reason  we  take  noise  as  one  of  the 
"minor"  irritants  of  life.  Instead  of  some- 
thing that  we  have  got  to  cope  with. 

Now,  in  literature  you  can  read  about 
noise  Julius  Caesar  complained  about  tlie 
cliarioto;  Queen  Elizabeth  wanted  men  not 
to  beat  their  wives  after  ten  at  night  be- 
cause the  crying  disturbed  other  citizens. 
So,  Vl-u  can  go  back  in  history,  with  any 
.)f  these  pollu.ants  actually,  and  show  that 
.liey  always  existed.  But  I  do  not  believe — 
and  this  was  Indicated  by  Congressman 
Ryan;  that  no.se  had  doubled  in  about  ten 
years  or  so — that  we  have  ever  had  the  kind 
of  exposure  that  we  have  now. 

This  exposure  is  not  only  In  terms  of  In- 
tensity— that  is.  in  terms  of  the  common 
measurement — the  decibel,  which  Is  really. 
from  my  point  of  view,  only  a  primitive  way 
of  measuring  noise,  because  something  as 
complex  as  noise  cannot  be  measured  with 
just  a  simple  device  or  technique  which  is 
borrowed  from  electrical  engineering.  (This 
is  another  problem,  incidentally:  we  do  not 
have.  I  believe,  a  thoroughly  effective  way 
of  measuring  what  this  particular  pollutant 
is.  and  what  It  does  to  people).  Today,  the 
intensity  of  noise  is  unusual  and  unprec- 
edented. The  machines,  whether  aircraft, 
compressois.  or  other  types,  are  making  noise 
levels  that  never  existed  before  in   history. 

But,  an  additional  element  of  exposure,  is 
the  length  of  time  it  assails  us.  We  used 
to  think  of  the  evening  as  a  sort  of  period 
of  quiet.  Sometimes,  it  was  embodied  In 
laws  that  people  could  not  make  noise  after 
a  certain  hour — 10  o'clock  or  11  o'clock  at 
night.  There  was  some  sort  of  feeling  that 
night  was  a  time  for  recharging  your  bat- 
teries, 60  to  speak — a  time  for  rest.  That  is 
not  true  any  longer.  There  was  a  paper  given 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment. In  1968  I  believe.  In  which  Dr.  Steven- 
son of  the  London  Greater  Council  Scientific 
Advisors  Offxe  stated  that  the  difference  be- 
tween night  time  noise  and  daytime  noise 
has  shrunken,  until  he  found  only  about 


four  hours  where  there  was  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  night  time  noise  and  day- 
time noise. 

Now.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  be  doctors, 
medical  men.  researcliers.  or  what  have  you. 
to  realize  that,  if  the  human  organism  can- 
not get  its  rest,  something  is  happening. 
We  now  know,  for  example,  that  you  dent 
have  to  be  awakened  at  night  for  noise  to  be 
a  problem;  we  know  that  sleep  cycles  are 
changed.  We  don't  know  exactly  what  that 
means,  but  certainly  that  should  give  us 
pause  for  asking  questions.  Certainly,  for 
example,  the  constant  traffic  going  through 
the  streets  at  night,  especially  In  cities  like 
New  York,  is  doing  something  to  the  quality 
of  sleep  of  human  beings. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  In  terms 
of  Intensity,  and  In  terms  of  length  of  ex- 
posure, we  have  never  had  a  situation  such 
as  we  have  todav. 

Now,  one  of  the  pr.-iblems  Is  that  many  of 
the  people  who  are  concerned  with  noise — 
people,  for  example.  In  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  people  concerned  with  noise  In 
industry  (a  concern,  incidentally,  which  has 
been  Intensified  because  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  changes  made  recently) — are  not 
people  from  the  large  cities.  "Therefore,  a 
second  thing  I  suggest  In  terms  of  attitude — 
the  first,  as  I  said,  was  the  attitude  that 
noise  is  not  really  a  serious  problem — is  that 
noise  is  a  problem  of  New  York  City — that  Is, 
a  problem  of  the  large  city.  This  is  not 
a?curate. 

Noise  is  a  problem  wherever  you  have 
nrise  sources  and  since  trucks  and  motor 
vehicle?  are  sources  of  noise,  noise  Is  a 
)>robIem  anywhere  near  highways.  Since 
aircraft  are  a  source  of  the  problem,  noise 
pollution  is  a  problem  wherever  you  have 
aircraft  stacking  patterns  and  aircraft  flight 
paths  anywhere  close  enough  to  have  a 
strong  Impact  on  the  surface.  Noise  produced 
by  snowmobiles  is  a  problem  when  you  go 
on  vacation. 

The  primary  standard  we  have  applied  to 
industry — the  one  we  are  now  using — Is  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  And  It  Is  Interesting  that 
while  there  is  much  ta'k  that  when  you  are 
exposed  mnny  hours  a  day  to  85  decibels  for 
sever.Tl  years,  you  may  lose  your  hearing  for 
speecli.  yet  the  Walsh-Healey  regulations  set 
the  f'gure  at  90  Instead  of  85.  But.  as  far 
.IS  noise  In  the  city — and  I  hope  that  some 
of  the  experts  who  talk  this  afternoon  will 
so  into  this — we  have  no  standards.  I  think 
that  is  one  reason  why  subway  noise  con- 
tinues 'o  be  the  problem  that  it  constantly 
is. 

It  is  almost  a  tragic  Joke^the  New  York 
f^iibw.'-.v  system  And  Chicago,  too,  for  that 
matter,  because  there  is  no  way,  as  far  as 
I  know,  at  the  moment,  of  getting  the 
MTA's  to  develop  a  quieter  subway.  It  Is 
going  to  be  very  Interesting  to  see — this  Is 
something  that  should  be  thought  about — 
whet  Iter  the  Second  Avenue  subway,  which 
is  our  first  chance  In  many,  many  years  to 
start  from  s6ratch.  Is  going  to  be  built  with 
sjme  of  the  noise  control  amenities  that  we 
know  about.  It  is  also  going  to  be  interest- 
ing to  see  if.  in  building  this  subway,  they 
are  going  to  do  what  they  did  to  me 
that  got  me  interested  in  noise  In  1964 — 
that  is.  using  the  open-cut  method,  where 
you  have  constant  exposure.  This  is  legal, 
incidentally,  from  seven  In  the  morning 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  In  fact,  It 
is  legal  in  every  city  of  the  United  States 
during  'hose  times — that  Is,  so-called  noises 
of  social  utility. 

The  question  I  raise  is  this;  why  is  It  that 
we  have  not  designed  for  quiet?  I  think  I  am 
stating  accurately  this  fact:  In  our  engi- 
neering schools,  design  for  quiet  is  simply 
not  taken  very  seriously.  I  talked  to  one 
group  of  mechanical  engineers  and  said, 
"Why  don't  you  give  courses  in  design  for 
quiet?"  and  they  said.  "Why  should  we: 
where  Is  the  market  for  graduates  In  this 
field?" 
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One  of  the  things  that  \^e  musi.  accept  is 
the  :act  that  although  there  Is  a  science  and 
ifchnology  of  noise  contro!.  it  Is  not  quite 
lis  widespread  or  quite  as  a. Milable  as  I  think 
13  necessary  In  order  to  design  many  of  these 
quieter  pieces  of  equipment. 

If  you  walk  by  a  construction  project,  ob- 
serve for  yourself  the  pile  driver,  for  exam- 
ple. Now,  If  that  pile  driver  Is  at  a  narrov, 
street  and  you  get  the  reverberations,  you 
have  something  fascinating.  Why  are  we  us- 
ing such  primitive  techniques?  And  to  me 
these  are  primitive  techniques — I  don't  see 
much  difference  between  most  o:  the  con- 
struction techniques  of  today  and  mo.st  of 
the  construction  techniques — the  piclc  and 
shovel — of  years  ago  They  work  a  little 
faster,  but  I  think  the  trade-off  we  are  pay- 
ing for  what  they  are  doing  to  us  In  terms  of 
devaluating  our  homes  and  the  unknown  Im- 
pact upon  our  systems  makes  them  primitive 
indeed. 

As  far  as  I  can  see.  there  Is  very  little  being 
done,  although  you  will  hear  from  one 
gentleman — George  Dlehl— this  afternoon 
who  Is  with  the  first  company  In  the  United 
States  to  really  take  the  step  to  develop  a 
quieter  air  compressor,  which  Is  Just  a  bare 
beginning  In  this  field.  This  is  something 
that  I  think  we  should  be  Intere.sted  in— 
that  our  engineers  are  not  being  taught  to 
design  for  quiet  because  design  for  quiet  has 
no  profit.  Style  does,  but  not  quiet. 

The  STOL  was  mentioned  in  Congress- 
woman  Abzug's  statement.  I  think  we  must 
be  very  careful  In  introducing  In  an  already 
stressed  environment  such  as  New  York  City 
new  transportation  modes,  new  noise 
sovirces,  without  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  impact  of  these  sources  on  the  en- 
vironment. We  are  told  such  things  as  that 
STOL  will  make  a  noise  level  of  X  perceived 
noise  decibels.  I  think  It's  very  importaiat 
that  we  understand  what  we  mean  by  that. 
We  should  not  accept  the<:e  standards  and 
this  technology  without  a  thorough  under- 
standing from  a  multldlsclpUnary,  Impartial 
examination.  Because  otherwise  who  knows 
what  we  can  be  putting  into  the  urban  or 
any  other  human  environment,  if  we  don't 
really  understand  these  standards  that  are 
being  proposed? 

Another  thing  that  we  must  do.  It  has 
been  traditional  to  look  upon  the  city  as  the 
Jurisdiction  responsible  for  noise.  Now,  this 
Is  a  very  complex  issue,  and  the  question 
that  I  think  should  be  asked  Is:  in  terms  of 
the  new  noise  sources.  In  terms  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  regional.  In  terms  of  the  fact 
that  they  cross  state  lines  and  you  are  deal- 
ing with  things  like  automobiles,  airplanes — 
things  that  are  manufactured  for  sale  In 
many  states — should  not  some  method  be 
developed  for  at  least  an  Interchange  of 
giiidellnes  so  that  we  do  not  put  the  full 
responsibility  for  noise  control  on  the  muni- 
cipality which  may  not  have  the  funds  or 
the  resources,  (a)  for  developing  the  guide- 
lines, and  (b)  for  funding  the  design  for 
quiet? 

Let  me  take  the  garbage  trucks.  In  1966,  I 
attended  an  International  convention  on 
noise  abatement  In  Baden-Baden,  West  Ger- 
many. I  saw  a  garbage  truck  and  subee- 
quently  suggested  to  the  city  of  New  Tork 
that  a  quieter  garbage  truck  be  developed. 
It  Is  my  understanding,  and  I'd  like  to  be 
corrected  If  I'm  wrong,  that  the  new  garbage 
trucks  that  the  city  has  ordered  are  some- 
what quieter  because  of  the  design  element 
In  the  feeding  mechanism.  But  the  problem 
of  the  compactor,  which  Is  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  the  distressing  noise  of  garbage 
trucks — which,  I'd  like  to  point  out,  operate 
early  in  the  morning  and,  In  the  case  of  pri- 
vate ones,  often  during  the  night — still  has 
no*  been  resolved.  This,  to  me,  is  Just  some- 
thin.:  hard  to  accept. 

This  is  another  problem:  where  do  we 
get  the  research  and  development  for  some 
of  these  noise  sources,  the  most  Intense  and 


disturbing  noise  soiu-ces?  Whose  responsi- 
bility Is  it?  What  Incentive  shall  we  develop 
for  Industry  so  that  It  can  do  the  necessary 
research  and  development,  and  once  and  fur 
ail  rid  ourselves  of  these  things  that  people 
have  been  complaining  about  for  decades? 

Now  you  mentioned  the  quiet  metal  gar- 
bage can.  It's  Interesting  to  me  laat  when  1 
asked  a  Bethlehem  Steel  engineer  to  develop 
the  quiet  metal  garbage  can.  this  thing  be- 
came something  laat  was  publicized  all  over 
the  cxjuntry  and  all  over  the  world.  It  be- 
came a  symbol  of  noLse  abatement.  It  shows 
that  there  Is  a  hunger  for  doing  something 
to  quiet  this  problem. 

We  need  adult  education.  We  need  an 
fimbudsman  for  the  noise  victim.  The  noise 
victim  is  alone.  Isolated.  In  the  fields  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  It  is  easier  to  develop  a 
constituency  to  fight  pollution.  Air  pollution, 
for  example,  may  blanket  an  entire  city.  Peo- 
ple can  feel  the  problem — they're  breathing 
It  In.  But  noise  pollution  Is  very  different. 
It  Is  difficult  to  develop  a  constituency  to 
fight  It.  In  many  cases  the  noise  source  Is 
In  a  very  small  geographic  location  and 
therefore  it  doesn't  seem  to  eiTect  mass 
amounts  of  people.  This  Is  one  of  the  thing.s 
that  I  hope  to  work  on  in  Project  Quiet  City. 
which  has  been  partly  funded  by  the  Ford 
Foundation — to  see  how  we  can  develop  these 
constituencies  In  one  small  community. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  Why  doesn't 
this  constituency  develop  Itself? 

Mr.  Baron.  For  many  reasons  In  the  first 
place,  people  have  felt  ostracized  for  com- 
plaining about  noise.  About  two  years  ago  I 
appeared  on  the  Johnny  Carson  Show.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  80  year-old  woman 
after  that  appearance.  In  her  letter  that  lady 
said,  "Mr.  Baron,  bless  you.  You  are  the  first 
person  I've  ever  heard  who  made  me  feel  that 
my  reaction  to  noise,  my  sensitivity,  was 
normal.  I  could  never  express  it  to  my  famlh 
or  to  my  friends." 

So  that's  one  reason:  Ostracism.  There  1'; 
a  fear,  too,  of  retaliation  from  .  .  . 

Representative  Rosenthal.  I  think  that  it 
Is  more  that  we  have  learned  to  live  wltli 
these  Inconveniences.  The  people  that  I  rep- 
resent around  La  Ouardla  Airport  find  the 
noise  Intolerable.  They  are  a  very  vocal  and 
a  very  considerable  constituency.  Btit  that  Is 
because  they  have  breached  the  upper  limits 
of  what  they  can  accept. 

Now.  moving  away  from  the  airport  area, 
people  are  less  concerned  about  noise.  But  I 
find  two  things.  Number  one.  that  noise  is 
spreading  geographically,  and,  number  two. 
its  spreading  In  intensity.  People  simply 
■:.o:\'t  accept  It  any  more. 

What  I  really  don't  understand  is  why  we 
have  accepted  all  these  situations.  Perhaps, 
it  is  partly  because  of  our  tradition.  We  learn 
to  suffer  hardships:  its  a  kind  of  a  frontier 
acceptance — a  strength.  We  prove  something 
by  walking  through  an  avenue  with  bull- 
dozers going  and  sledgehammers  going  and 
motor  truck  noise  surrounding  us.  I  think 
the  point  has  to  be  made  that  we  cannot  let 
this  thing  go  to  the  acute  stage  It  has  in  any 
of  the  areas  surrounding  airports. 

Ladt  in  Audience.  Excuse  me,  sir.  May  I 
have  something  to  say  as  a  citizen? 

Representative  Ry.\n.  We'll  be  happy  to 

Lady.  Just  a  little  time,  sir? 
Representati\e  Ryan.  I'll  be  happy  to  let 
you  say  a  word  Btit  I  must  say  that,  at  lea.'^t 
until  we  complete  the  witnesses  who  have 
been  asked  to  testify,  we  must  adhere  strict- 
ly to  otir  schedule.  If  you'd  like  to  make  a 
quick  statement,  please  go  ahead. 

Lady.  Thank  you.  I  have  written  many 
letters  about  noise,  but  no  one  has  done 
;  uythlng  about  It.  The  noise  continues  I 
have  even  written  letters  to  the  Mayor's  of- 
ace,  but  they  haven't  done  anything.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  We're  going  crazy  with 
this  noise 

Representative  Rosenthal.  What  noise  do 
vou  find  most  offensive? 


I.AiiY  In  luy  particular  neighborhood? 
It.  p.t-'sentatlve  Rosenthal.  Yes. 
Laov.  Well,  .1  large  building  has  put  a 
mavs.  .e  air  ci.nJi"ioner  in  back  of  our  yard. 
They  could  have  put  it  In  their  own  build- 
ing. Uuwntilrs  or  upstairs,  but  they  put  it 
m  ,he  yard.  We  are  going  insane  from  Ite 
noise. 

Representative  Hyan  If  you  will  outline 
vjur  complaint,  we  will  all  Join  in  a  letter 
to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Ne.v  York  for 
you- 

Lauy.  We  are  going  crazy  from  this. 
Representative  Ryan.   If  you   ^-m  gj^g  ^^ 
your  name  and  your  address,  the  Congress- 
nipn  here  today  will  send  a  joint  letter  to 
the  Mayor  on  the  points  you  have  raised. 

Mr  Baron.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
pr  j'olem  of  central  air  conditioning  is  a  very 
.serious  one.  Often  central  air  conditioning 
units  are  mounted  where  they  impinge  on 
resldPiitlal  area.s  24  hours  a  day.  This  la  a 
praoiem  that  ha.s  not  been  resolved,  at  least, 
:;>l  tis  far  as  I  know.  There  is,  however, 
bonie  reference  to  It  In  a  limited  way  in  the 
n^w  Building  Code  of  1968. 

In  terms  of  wiiat  you  r.  Id,  Congressman 
Rosenthal,  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  problem— 
that  we  some  way  or  other  feel  that  to  make 
noise  Is  to  make  progress.  And  If  we  can 
toleral-c  It,  we  are  somehow  virile.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  h.s  never  been  effective  control  of 
motorcycle  noise  in  the  United  States,  There 
;seems  to  be  an  alm.ost  vicarious  Identlflca- 
tloii  with  the  motorcyclist 

X.'Lse  I:  an  unusuai  pollutant,  .;nd  we  still 
niUEt  do  a  lot  of  study — multldlsclpUnary. 
Impartial.  Kelpie-oriented  study.  I  don't 
mean  stutiy  for  study's  sake.  We  must  find 
out  why  ve  tolerate  theee  things.  The  word 
'adapt"  is  a  ven,-  interesting  and  a  very 
dangerous  wurd.  We  really  do  not  adapt.  And 
the  prlci'  we  are  p.iying  by  this  so-called 
"adapting  ■  may  be  very  high  In  human 
terms. 

You  can't  get  away  from  noise  anymore. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  worked  In  the  publish- 
ing house  that  published  my  book,  had  a 
cancer  operation.  Yet  In  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  she  was  subjected  to  construc- 
tion noise.  Hospitals,  schools,  churches,  syna- 
gogues. It  makes  no  difference.  All  of  them 
are  attacked  by  noise. 

The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  Is  this:  there 
are  To&ny  complexities  to  this  subject,  but 
the  approach  to  the  problem  must  be  made 
from  the  human  point  of  view — not  from  a 
purely  engineering  point  of  view;  not  from 
a  purely  physicist's  point  of  view:  but  from 
a  human  point  of  view.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  deal  with  this  very  serious  problem  now. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  we  develop 
the  absolutely  pertect  means  to  m«Mure 
noise. 

Representative  Blaggi.  Mr.  Baron,  do  you 
feel  that  awareness  of  this  problem  is  de- 
veloping? It  Is  my  own  belief  that  we  are 
entering  Into  a  new  age — an  environmental 
age.  The  people  of  our  Nation  are  becoming 
aware  of  all  the  types  of  pollutants.  True,  In 
the  past  little  or  no  attention  was  focused 
on  noise.  We  were  accustomed  to  It.  We  felt 
It  was  a  natural  part  of  our  environment.  We 
did  not  give  It  too  much  thought. 

However,  with  our  present  concern  about 
the  environment  on  a  total  basis,  noise  Is  be- 
coming Important.  I  stated  In  my  opening 
remarks  that  the  noise  resulting  from  the 
aviation  Industry  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  criticism.  The  public — the  immediate 
and  Interested  public — has  participated  In 
this  area  because  It  affects  them  so  ter- 
rifically. This  Is  true  In  both  Congressman 
Rosenthal's  area,  as  he  pointed  out,  and  my 
area  in  the  Northeast  Bronx  and  South  Ton- 
kers.  In  these  areas.  It  has  become  almost  a 
question  of  survival.  Because  of  this  pres- 
sure, the  aviation  industry,  in  addition  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, now  are  addressing  themselves 
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to  the  problem  and  are  holding  hearings  to 
determine  ways  to  abate  aircraft  noise.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  aspect  of  the  problem  is  well 
on  Its  way  to  resolution. 

Now  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
everyday  noise  that  we  have  come  to  accept 
as  part  of  living.  What  Is  Important  Is  that 
we  make  people  aware  that  something  can 
be  done,  that  someone  Is  Interested,  and  that 
this  excessive  noise  Is  not  the  norm.  This  Is  a 
process  of  education.  Once  you  make  people 
aware  that  this  problem  of  noise  can  be 
eliminated,  that  this  noise  level  should  no 
longer  be  the  norm,  that  there  Is  a  grave 
peril  In  the  day-to-day  exposure  to  noise, 
then  we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  resolving 
this  problem  as  well. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  You're  not  a 
lawyer,  are  you.  Mr,  Baron? 

Mr  n*RON.  No.  sir.  I  am  not 

Repr:"sf>ntatlve  Rokenth'l.  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  sli'ft  the  burden  of  proof.  We 
ought  to  have  a  statement  of  public  policy 
that  we  art  all  entitled  to  n  tranquil  society 
Period  .And  anyone  who  wants  to  make  noise 
has  to  get  a  license.  In  other  words,  the 
burden  should  be  nn  the  noise  maker,  not 
on  the  individual  who  Is  forcibly  subjected 
to  noise.  There  shouldn't  be  the  burden  to 
have  to  complain  about  noise.  Each  of  us 
is  entitled  to  iio  noise.  No  noise,  p)erlod. 
That's  the  way  God  created  th?  earth  and 
we  oughtn't  give  up  too  much  of  that.  If 
a  person  wants  to  make  noise,  then  the  bur- 
den of  proof  sho'ild  be  on  him.  He  must 
prove  that  the  noise  he  Is  going  to  make 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  rest  of  us.  If 
we  start  off  with  that  kind  of  a  proposition. 
I  think  we  will  have  a  new  ball  game. 

Mr.  Baron.  I  think  you  have  lalsed  a  very 
Interesting  point,  and  that  is.  that  In  at- 
tempting to  fight  noise  producers  In  the 
courts,  the  Individual — the  noise  victim — Is 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.  If  the  noise  Is 
being  made  for  not  capricious  reasons  but, 
rather,  for  something  that  is  Important  or 
interpreted  as  important  for  society,  then 
the  Individual  mtist  suffer  ev?n  damage  to 
!ieilth. 

The  right  to  tranquillity,  of  i-ourse,  has  to 
be  carefully  interpreted. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  Why  should  we 
have  to  apologize  for  that  right?  Who  says 
that  a  subway  is  better  than  tranquillity? 
I  don':  know  of  anywhere  whero  it  says  th.-it 

Mr.  Babom  >1q  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
responsibility  ought  to  be  on  the  other  foot 
The  person  who  wants  to  bring  intrusive 
noise  sources  Into  the  environment  should 
have  a  responsibility  for  proving  that  It  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  environment. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  We're  too  apologetic.  We're 
apologizing  for  finding  noise  offensive.  Let 
the  burden  shift  to  the  noise  makers.  Let  us 
start  off  with  the  proposition  that  as  of  11 
o'clock  this  morning  at  Mr.  Ryan's  hearings, 
we  are  all  emltled  to  a  tranquil,  noiseless 
society  and  it  is  the  nolsemakers  who  have 
the  burden  of  getting  permission  to  make 
nols".  Period. 

Mr.  Baron.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more. 

Representative  Ryan.  We  are  entitled  to 
clean  air  and  cl-an  water  'AT^iv  not  a  quiet 
environment? 

Mr.  Baron.  The  only  question  I  raise  Is 
:Ms:  What  Is  the  definition  of  a  quiet  en- 
vironment? Tills  Is  where  you  get  into  the 
question  of  standards.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
cepts of  comfort  and  tranqulllltv  should  have 
an  Important  role  to  play  In  these  standards. 

Ill  close  with  this  statement  from  my 
^^-  "Demicracv  gives  man  the  right  to 
V'te.  but  not  to  sl-ep:  the  right  to  dissent, 
-ut  net  t!,r  right  to  minimize  the  noises  of 
social  utility:  the  right  to  go  to  school,  but 
not  the  r-^ht  t..  be  able  to  hear  the  teacher. 
under  the  guise  of  waging  a  necessary  there- 
•  ire  hnlv  war  frr  progress,  technology  has 
stripped  man  of  his  dignl-v.  his  right  to  med- 
'tateand  w.-rk  crrativelv,  his  means  of  main- 
taining the  well-being  of  his  soul." 


Tliank  you  very  much. 

Kopre.sertatlve  Ryan.  TTiank  you,  Mr. 
Baron.  We  appreciate  y."'Ur  testiirn  ny  thl-^ 
morning.  Our  next  wltne=.';  is  Mr,  ("t-ir-f 
Taylor,  ar.  e"'>iiomist  for  the  Department  of 
.Tp-ear-'h  of  tlie  AFI.  CIO  and  the  Executive 
.^e  reiary  c  f  the  AFLCIO  .Svir.dlng  Commit- 
tee on  Safely  and  Occiiparinnal  H°alth.  Mr. 
Ta-'or  also  is  a  nie.Tiber  c'  the  Bureau  of 
Lab  ir  Standards  Technical  Comml:tee  on 
Occnpatloral  .'^'f.fety  and  Health  We  are  de- 
lighted 'n  havf  you  with  t:s  today.  Mr.  Taylor. 

TrSTIMONY  Of  MR.  GEORGE  TAYLOR,  EXECtTTIVr 
SCJRE-^ARY,  ArL  CIO  STANDING  f  OMMIITEE  OM 
S'iH.rY   ANlJ   OCCUPATIONAL    HrALTH 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much,  Con- 
iiressman  l<van  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here 
this  !nornlng  t  ■  ''xpre.ss  the  active  C'ncern 
I'f  the  AFIj-CIft  over  the  problem  of  noise 
Wiile  the  attti!t.:i  i  .of  the  public  has  r-hiefly 
beeu  f.jciised  on  the  annoymo;  and  harmful 
effe.-'ts  (jf  no:  f  wher<-  they  live.  .\':  thev  drive 
t  )  and  from  w.  rk.  while  they  rdulgo  ':i  va- 
li.yus  pMr,:iiit.s,  millions  oi  wor.^ers  l:i  a  wide 
r.mge  of  indr  trie?  are  e.xro&ed  to  px..es3ivf 
a:id  harmful  levels  of  noise  every  workinc 
c'.-iy  and  thr,.jui?hout  their  v.-^rklng  lives.  And 
w:ah  very  little  btlng  done  a'^out  it. 

I  wlsii  to  convey  to  this  ad  hoc  Congrc.-- 
sijiial  C  .mi;ii;tce  the  concern  of  organized 
:.--bor  over  noise  hazards,  rogardless  of  where 
iliey  may  'C'nr  But  our  sp9c:al  atientloii 
!.:is  beon  on  "lie  work  environment. 

Control  of  Industrial  noise.  Just  as  of  all 
unwanted  n  ,.■:».  .must  n.<T  only  rest  Its  case 
on  health  and  ecoromlc  effects,  but  must  a;=o 
hcAri  az  a  .standard  the  quality  of  life  itself. 
To  the  (Wc'.:'  tiiat  noi.se  interferes  witii  iiu- 
nian  a^'ivity,  to  the  extent  It  is  offensive 
nnd  s^Mseless.  the  necessary  control,.  a:e 
needed  to  stop  that  interference  and  all  of  Its 
aHs,-)";a"ed  evils. 

Your  program  today  is  well  filled  with 
acT.ioiical  expTts.  I  am  not  otie  of  these. 
W'.iat  I  do  \vi=h  to  discuss  with  you  is  wha' 
orea'iizcd  :ahor  and  its  members  Pt  'he  plant 
'-"ve;  are  fa-'cd  with  In  cur  attempts  to  see 
that  all  workers  are  protected  fr'm  all  indus- 
trial hazarris.  including  th'.sf  created  bv 
nolsp.  The  two  elements  of  noise  that  I  wls;i 
to  discuss,  as  th.cy  effect  v.-orkers,  are  the 
noise  that  is  incidental  to  the  Job  environ- 
ment, and  *he  ■'ound  enerj:y  produced  with 
full  In'ptT  frr  industrial  use:  I  also  wish  t-^ 
disriss  what  kind  of  control  programs  are 
and  s:.  ,uld  be  established  ar^d  what  has  been 
dtiT  '  ,  nd  w^iat  needs  to  be  done  further. 

The  decibel  values  found  in  various  In- 
rlustrles  and  commercial  enterprises  range 
'mm  about  50  In  a  private  business  office 
to  those  which  are  now  indisputably  associ- 
ated with  hearing  loss  at  80  dBA's  or  over. 
It  Is  not  only  hearing  loss  which  results 
from  exposure  to  excessive  noise  on  the  Job: 
there  are  changes  of  the  physical  processes 
of  the  human  being — In  respiration,  blood 
pressure,  heartbeat,  oxygen  consvunptlon. 
Chemical  and  clothing  workers  are  exposed 
to  about  90  decibels.  Machinery,  lumber, 
lumber  products,  textile  workers,  and  struc- 
tural  riveteers  to  about   100  decibels. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  Do  you  have 
Tnv  statistics  about  the  number  of  people 
involved  In  hearing  loss  last  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find 
very  good  statistics.  Congressman.  But  our 
estimates — which  we  checked  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — are  that  about  50  to  60% 
of  all  Industrial  workers  are  exposed  to  85 
to  95  decibels  or  over — which  is  well  within 
the  harmful  range  if  you  are  exposed  to  it 
chronically  over  a  period  of  years. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  'What  were  the 
results? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  only  results  we  have  are 
In  terms  of  Workmen's  Comp>ensatlon  cases 
About  $2  million  In  Workmen's  Comp  claims 
are  processed  each  year.  Unfortunately  .  .  . 

Representative  Rosmtthal.  Because  of 
hearing  loss? 


Mr.  Taylor.  Because  of  hearing  loss  alone, 
from  Industrial  exposure  to  noise.  Now,  this 
is  probably  a  great  understatement  as  to 
what  Is  happening  becaxise  of  noise.  In  many 
areas.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  your 
he.arlr.g  loss  is  associated  with  your  Job  or 
\^-hat  you  f.Tce  on  the  Job. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  speculate  as  to  the  number  of  work- 
ers each  year  In  the  United  States  who  suffer 
some  degree  of  hearing  loss  as  a  result  of 
Industrial  noise  pollution  In  their  envlron- 
-nent? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  I  am  not.  The  date  Is  lack- 
ing on  It.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
-tudles  made  In  various  Industries  but  as 
far  a?  an  overall  figure,  no.  The  statistics  are 
not  there,  at  the  present  time.  Some  at  our 
unions  liave  made  Informal  studies  of  mor- 
bidity and  mortality,  one  of  which  has  to 
do  with  the  longevity  of  people  who  are 
members  of  the  operating  engineers  union. 
They  have  found — and  this  date  Is  now  go- 
ine  through  computerized  verification — that 
the  lifespan  of  an  operating  engineer  who 
uses  excessively  noisy  heavy  equipment  In 
construction  jobs  Is  ten  years  less  than  the 
general  life  span  of  his  fellow  citizen.  In 
other  words,  an  operating  engineer  right  now 
has  a  life  spr.'t  of  a  little  less  than  60  years, 
whereas  the  life  span  of  the  ordinary  male 
:'.tizen  runs  pbout  71  years. 
Representative  Ryan.  Because  of  noise  ex- 
posure? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Noise,  vibration  fatigue,  etc. 
There  are  many  a.ssoclated  hazards,  noise 
belne  one  of  them. 

Lady.  Mav  I  ask  something? 

Mr   Taylor.  Surelv. 

Lady.  My  husband  happens  to  be  an  ear 
specialist.  He  can  verify  what  you  said,  that 
noise  can  really  affect  your  hearing.  It  can 
also  make  a  nervous  WTeck  out  of  you.  It's 
happening  to  me.  I  only  get  five  hours  of 
sleep  each  night  because  of  the  horrible  noise 
going  on  from  5  o'clock  In  the  morning  until 
midnight.  All  they'd  have  to  do  is  regtUate 
this.  We  don't  have  to  have  an  air  blower 
from  5  In  the  morning  until  midnight.  Now, 
what  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  have  to  control  the  noise 
where  It  emanates.  Do  you  want  me  to  pro- 
ceed, or  Is  there  anything  else?  I  don't  want 
to  be  unrefpcnslve,  but  If  that's  o.k..  Ill 
TO  on. 

T.ady.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  TTiere  is  another  type  of  sound 
hazard  which  Is  almost  exclusive  to  the  work 
place,  and  one  which  has  gotten  quite  per- 
vasive in  industrial  processes,  but  is  not 
talked  about  very  much.  These  are  what  Is 
known  as  ultrasonic  waves.  Ultrasonic  waves, 
even  when  the  decibel  level  Is  below  that 
which  Is  considered  hazardous  In  the  conven- 
tional noise  about  which  almost  everybody 
talks,  occurs  at  a  number  of  additional  cy- 
cles per  second.  They  puss  through  the  body 
more  easily  than  lower  frequency  waves.  The 
body  resists  It  and  creates  heat  as  a  re- 
sult. It  produces  sensations  akin  to  fever 
in  human  belngs^ — nausea,  dizziness,  head- 
ach?* — and  these  are  created  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  organs  affected  by  the  heat  of  the 
ultrasonic  waves.  Ultrasonic  equipment  oc- 
curs In  a  wide  range  of  Industrial  processes 
,ind  is  increasing.  They're  found  In  metal 
forming  and  aircraft  fabrication,  pharma- 
ceutical and  food  processing,  chemical,  elec- 
tronic and  building  construction  industries, 
to  name  Just  some  of  them.  Some  of  the  de- 
vices Include  special  hammers  for  aircraft 
riveting  pile  drivers,  devices  for  drawing 
.s»amles.s  metal  tubing,  improvement  of  roll- 
ing metal  aluminum  sheets,  mixing  concrete, 
earth  and  rock  boring,  and  pumping  liquids. 

Ultrasonics  have  been  used  experimentally 
in  Increasing  the  aging  speed  of  whiskey.  I 
don't  know  how  general  that  is,  so  watch 
vour  whiskey. 

Nothing  very  much  has  been  done  about 
this  because  there  Just  hasn't  been  as  much 
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research  on  the  effects  of  ultrasonic  noise  as 
there  has  been  on  conven'ional  noise  Much 
needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  find  out  about 
the  long  range  erTects  of  this  new  type  of 
noise  hazard  which  is  affecting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  workers. 

The  economic  cosis  of  'ndustrlal  noise 
have  been  loosely  estimated  at  about  $4  bil- 
lion a  year.  I  have  been  unable  to  determuie 
how  accurate  this  figure  is.  Business  manage- 
ment. In  many  Instances,  states  that  In  order 
to  control  Induatrlal  noise  to  the  point  wliere 
It  meets  some  of  the  standards  I'll  discuss  In 
a  few  minutes,  it  would  cost  $15  billion  We 
challenge  this  figure,  and  they've  never  cume 
up  with  the  basis  for  the  date  rhat  they  used 
on  this  particular  point. 

The  human  cost  to  workers  is  harder  to 
determine.  Although  Workmen's  Compen.sa- 
tlon  claims  for  hearing  loss  alone  run  about 
$2  million  a  year.  But  this  Is  probably  a  very 
great  understatement  of  the  amount  of  hear- 
ing loss  that  Is  Job-associated  and  that  never 
shows  up  In  Workmen's  Compensation  claims 
because  the  man  has  never  gotten  a  pre- 
placement  physical  examination  with  a  hear- 
ing examination  and  there  Is  no  way  of 
proving  that  the  hearing  loss  Is  associated 
with  the  Job  where  the  noise  emanates. 
Workmen's  Compensation  Boards  are  notori- 
ously close-fisted  about  being  generous  with 
the  workers  In  those  types  of  situations. 

If  one  weighs  the  economic  costs  of  noise 
control  against  the  costs  of  not  controlling 
noise,  both  are  exjaenslve,  one  In  dollars  and 
the  other  not  only  In  dollars  but  In  human 
values — the  loss,  permanent  or  temporary, 
partial  or  total,  of  a  human  faculty  that  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  personal- 
ity. Unlike  Injuries  arising  from  a  physical 
trauma,  but  like  most  occupational  diseases, 
noise  Is  likely  to  affect,  to  one  extent  or  an- 
other, most  of  the  workers  In  any  given  area. 
The  degree  of  physiological  harm  and  how 
soon  It  occurs,  of  course,  depends  on  the  In- 
dividual's susceptibility.  Compensation 
claims  for  noise  damage  can  very  well  result 
In  numerous  claims  involving  sizable  pro- 
portions of  the  men  in  a  plant,  rather  than 
claims  by  a  few  Individuals  for  these  reasons. 

Hearing  loss  does  not  respond  to  any 
known  treatment,  so  that  it  will  always  be  a 
permanent  partial  disability.  There  exists  no 
substantial  argument  that  to  protect  95'': 
of  the  work  force  from  chronic  exposure  to 
noise  over  a  period  of  15  to  20  years,  noise 
levels  must  be  brought  down  to  about  85 
decibels  or  less. 

If  the  hearing  of  workers  were  always  to 
be  considered  as  necessary  to  protect,  yet  no 
action  Is  taken  to  abate  the  source  of  the 
noise,  there  will  be  a  continuing  cost  for 
hearing  conservation  programs,  which  In- 
clude pre-placement  physicals,  periodic  au- 
diograms, protective  equipment,  and  man- 
datory requirements  by  management  that 
this  equipment  be  used.  But  organized  labor 
believes  that  this  point  in  the  evolution  of 
protection  against  Industrial  noise  has  been 
passed  except  In  residual  situations 

What  must  be  done  increasingly — and  as 
rapidly  as  possible — Is  to  control  the  sources 
of  noise  Itself.  There  are  several  ways  to 
do  this.  You  substitute  a  non- noisy  for  a 
noisy  operation.  For  example,  you  use  weld- 
ing Instead  of  riveting:  hydraulic  pressure 
for  hammer-forging.  You  change  dies  so 
that  they  shear  rather  than  stamp.  Major 
design  changes,  such  as  in  textile  mills  and 
in  wlre-braldlng  machines,  must  be  accom- 
plished. It  must  be  remembered  that  high 
noise  levels  In  most  industries  have  come 
about  as  a  resvilt  of  the  lack  of  any  design 
effort  to  reduce  the  noise  from  machinery 
or  processes  to  that  of  quiet  operation.  There 
are  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  and  that 
Is  late  model  cars  and  electric  generating 
equipment. 

In  terms  of  procedtires  in  a  plant,  you 
Isolate  a  noisy  operation  to  prevent  exposure 


of  non-Involved  workers.  However,  this 
doesn't  save  the  worker  who  Is  Involved  In 
the  process  or  with  the  piece  of  machiuery 
itself,  from  being  over-exposed.  You  inslall 
intake  and  exhaust  mufiBers  on  power  tools: 
for  example.  Jack  hammers.  You  set  up  a 
room  that  has  reverberations  from  noise — In 
a  textile  mill,  for  example,  where  the  bobbins 
make  a  terrible  racket — with  acoustical  ma- 
terials of  various  types.  Now  this  reduces  the 
noise  of  exposure  to  people  who  are  not 
Immediately  Involved  in  this  process,  but 
it  doesn't  help  the  people  who  operate,  lie- 
cause  they  are  right  up  against  It. 

Industry  usually  falls  back  on  personnel 
protective  equipment,  but  this  Is  not  very 
high  on  the  list  of  Industrial  hygiene.  Its 
necessary  in  some  Instances  where  plants  are 
so  aged  that  they  either  go  out  of  busines.s 
or  continue,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
investment  they  have  to  put  Into  this  new 
equipment — some  of  the  Southern  textile 
mills  are  examples  of  this.  So  you  do  have 
to  use  some  de-jree  of  hearing  protective 
equipment  and  also  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  that  a  worker  Is  exprred  on  a  given 
shift. 

Representative  Rosenthal:  These  chang-'s 
won't  come   about  voluntarily,  will   they? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  sir  I  should  say  thev  won'i. 

Representative  Ryan.  To  what  extent  is 
organized  labor  making  an  effort  to  write 
Into  contracts  with  management  protectu'^n.i 
from  noise? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  not  so  much  n^se.  Con- 
gressman. We've  had  so  many  problems  with 
disagreement  among  the  experts  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  level  of  noise  beyond  which  u 
man  Is  going  to  get  hurt  when  chronically 
exposed  to  it.  and  beneath  which  we  can 
expect  a  reasonable  degree  of  lessening  risk 
of  total  or  partial  impairment  of  hearing. 

Representative  Ryan.  You  testified  that 
noise  levels  should  be  85  decibels  or  less. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  1968,  lormer  Secretary  ut 
Labor  Wirtz  had  hearings  on  a  very  Lirge 
variety  of  standar J.s  that  hi.>  wanted  t  >  go 
into  effect  to  protect  workers  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act.  More 
than  25  million  worker.s  a  year  are  covered 
under  that  Act. 

Just  before  the  Johnson  Administration 
went  out  of  office,  Secretary  Wirtz  proposed  a 
tremendous  number  of  standards,  including 
one  on  noise — 85  decibels 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  came  in, 
the  new  Secretary  of  Labor  withdrew  those 
standards  and  said  he  was  going  to  review 
them.  He  appointed  a  Secretarial  Advisor\ 
Committee — 5  labor  representatives,  5  busi- 
ness representatives,  5  public  represema- 
tives — and  proceeded  to  ask  this  advisory 
committee  to  review  all  the  standards  he  wa.s 
proposing  under  the  health  and  saiery  pro- 
visions of  Walsh-Healey.  I  was  one  of  the 
five  labor  representatives  un  this  committee 

After  great  Internal  debate,  we  finally 
decided  that  It  would  be  better  to  have 
some  kind  of  standard  than  none  at  all. 
There  had  never  been  a  noise  standard  in 
this  country.  So,  we  compromised  at  90  deci- 
bels. Industry  didn't  want  any  at  all.  but 
we  finally  worked  It  down  to  90.  It  should 
have  been  85,  but  we  would  have  had  elthe;- 
a  hung  Jury,  no  standards,  or  some  kind  of 
standards.  So,  It's  90. 

This  standard  was  put  Into  effect  in  May 
of  1969.  It  is  operable  throughout  the  com- 
panies who  are  Federal  contractors  at  $10,000 
a  year  or  more  There  are  about  34  Walsh- 
Healey  inspectors  for  25  million  men  who 
work  in  these  plants  which  are  covered  by 
Federal  contracts.  Now,  as  a  result  of  Just 
having  34  Inspectors,  this  standard — al- 
though It  ha.5  the  force  of  law-  has  not  been 
enforced. 

Representative  Ryan.  Have  there  been  any 
enforcement  actions? 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  have  been  no  enforce- 
ment actions  against  violations. 

Representative  Ryan.  Who  Is  charged  with 


tlie  responsibility   of  bringing  eaforcement 
actions,  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Reprc'iiitailve  Ryan.  He  brought  none? 

Mr.  Tavlor.  He  brought  none  that  I  knjw 
of.  He  lias  been  trying  tJ  gci  voluntary  com- 
pliance. 

Representative  Ryan-  That's  like  trying  to 
Ket  voluntary  compliance  of  the  civil  rights 
laws,  isn't  if'' 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  it's  the  same  principle 
As  you  ftent'.emen  know,  there  is  a  new  Oc- 
cupatit  nal  Safety  ard  Health  Act.  PL.  91- 
590.  signed  by  Pre.^itient  Nir-.r-n  on  the  29:h 
of  Decem'^er  last  year  after  a  terrible  .strug- 
gle This  Ac;  goes  intD  effect  on  April  2°8 
1971,  one  lumrtred  twenty  days  after  the 
Pro  'dent  signed  !t. 

The  Act  rets  un  a  program  wlilc-h  is  con- 
tiucted  by  bith  the  Secretar'.  i-I  Labar  and 
the  Sccreiarv  of  Heal*h,  Edur.ition.  and  Wel- 
fare. The  hi!l  create.^  in  the  Dep.irtment  of 
HEW.  ai^  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  He.TUh. 

This  Instiute  undoubtedly  would  handle 
much  of  the  research,  iu  fact  most  of  it, 
that  ha=-  t  j  do  witli  such  ccmplex  occupa- 
tional health  hazards  ns  nols-e.  The  authority 
oi"  thi.s  ln.stl:ute,  which  has  a  d:rect.,r  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  will  be  to 
do  a  numb?r  .;f  thlnt,t:.  But  In  this  connec- 
tion it  Will  be  ro  develop  criteria  describing 
the  physical  effects  of  the  various  hazards, 
and  out  of  these  criteria  reccmmend  a  stand- 
urd  (.f  safety  i,  r  worker.i;  pass  that  standard 
on  t.T  the  Secretary  I'T  Ljbor:  '.vho  In  turn 
will  p'.cmul;;ate  it.  alt^r  hcarinR.= 

The  Institute  ol  Cccupatlona!  Safety  and 
HimIUi  hai  to  c.  a  nv:mber  of  ii:  her  tilings. 
It  iias  to  conduct  research,  it  has  to  label 
toxic  materl:U.  it  has  to  maintain  a  list  of 
all  toxic  material  It  conduct;  EurveiUance 
visits,  it  has  tlic  righ'  of  entry  to  every  plant 
in  the  country,  it  can  ..  jnrtuct  physical  exam- 
inations and  it  cm  monitor  'oxlc  materials. 

Tins  Is  a  gor'i'  bill.  It  lias  niany  rights  for 
workers  that  have  never  been  put  m  a  safety 
bin  before.  But  the  test  of  the  pudding  !« 
how  it  is  pcin  ,  '...)  ije  admini  tered.  How  much 
money  is  going  to  be  provided  for  it?  Are  the 
personnel  froing  to  be  trained  for  it?  Is  ther? 
going  to  be  a  spirit  of  firm  enforcciuent^  Arc 
these  standards  g'lng  to  be  developed,  and 
what  kind  of  sianciards  arc  Koing  to  be  devel- 
oped? Now  the  p.;.'.sibllity  of  getting  a  good 
strong  noise  standard  Is  fine,  btit  I  must 
just  say. 

Rep  Ryan  By  what  datC 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well.  I  would  .say  i  h:s:  that  one 
section  of  the  standards  provision  of  the 
bill  —one  subsection  —  requires  the  Secretary. 
in  a  kind  of  a  .sudden-death  period  of  two 
years,  to  take  all  existins  federal  st-mdards. 
and  all  consensus  standards,  that  they  find 
acceptable  in  terms  of  the  seals  of  the  .\c\ 
and  promulgate  them  .^nd  this  is  done  with- 
out hearing,  These  are  existing  stanrinrds 
that  are  n  ■  w  being  used,  unless  the  Secretarv 
finds  that  .some  other  ,-tandard  does  a  better 
lob.  In  that  event,  there  is  another  sub- 
.sectlon  of  the  bill  that  prevails:  'hat  w!-ereby 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  develop  his 
own  standard.s  or  modify  an  existing  stand- 
ard After  two  years,  the  entire  prore.s.s  of 
acce;5tlng  all  private  standards  and  all  exist- 
ing Federal  standards  is  over  He  then  ha.s 
to  use  a  second  approach.  He  al-o  gets  feed- 
ir.  from  the  Department  of  He.'ith.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  Institute,  in  terms  of  oc- 
cupational hcaltri  fandards  which  he  will 
proces.s  tiirouch  He  appoints  advls^^ry  com- 
mittees or  he  cvA  do  it  :n-house  if  he  has 
•he  personnel. 

One  of  the  things  that  Is  going  to  happen 
is  this:  Fairly  close  to  April  28,  1971,  the 
Secretary,  tinder  section  6(a)  of  this  Act 
will  promulgate  all  existing  Walsh-He.ilej 
standards,  including  noise.  Now,  we  have  a 
90  decibel  noise  standard  under  Walsh- 
Healey  presently.  It  is  not  strcn?  enough— 
from  20  to  25'"^  of  the  workers  in  this  coun- 
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trv  will  not  benefit  from  it  and  within  ten 
or  fifteen  years  most  of  these  workers  will 
c3me  down  with  some  kind  of  hearing  Iofs. 
We  have  talked  to  Secretary  Hodgson  and 
his  Assistant  Secretary  and  he  s.ive  us  an 
informal  agreement  that  they  would  go  over 
all  the  nonconventional  safety  standards  and 
as  to  every  on?  that  d.->es  n.ot  meet  the  test 
of  the  Act  in  terms  of  the  rights  r.f  workers 
thev  will  hold  them  apart  from  the  general 
blanket  promulgation  of  all  the  ncncon- 
iroverEta:  Walsh-Healey  standards.  Then, 
they  »11!  hold  hearings  on  these  to  determine 
what  can  be  done  about  making  them  more 
etleetivc  I  wruld  suggest  *hat  e:'.ch  of  you 
Members  of  Congress  should  write  to  the 
fjecretarv  of  Labor  and  request  th  •'  he  with- 
hold publication  of  the  noise  stand.'.rd  at  90 
decibels  when  the  Act  comes  into  effect, 
and  that  this  standard  be  reviewed  and 
iiearing.e  be  held  so  that  the  data  which 
shows  hJA  inadequate  this  standard  is,  can 
be  incorporated  into  the  hearing  process, 
and  then  he  can  come  up  with  a  standard 
that  an  reallv  bo  meaningful.  It  may  be  85 
decibels,  it  may  be  82  decibels,  it  may  be 
time-weighted  In  terms  of  permitted  ex- 
posures to  certain  levels.  Out  of  this  process 
would  come.  I  believe,  the  very  best  kind 
of  standard. 

Represeiuati'.e  Ryan  I  think  that  is  a  good 
dea. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Otherwise,  all  the  standards. 
;ncliidln<;  noise,  will  be  promulgatea  and  the 
process  in  section  6(b)  will  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  amend  them.  That  could 
take  as  long  as  two  years,  assuming  that  the 
Secretary  would  agree  to  review  them  in  the 
flrst  place. 

I  also  suggest  that  everyone  Interested  in 
the  hazards  people  face  on  the  Job  in  addi- 
tion to  noise,  which  is  of  course  what  we  are 
talking  about  today,  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  state  that  you  want  to  see  him 
propose  enough  money  to  administer  this 
bill  properly.  The  Budget  Bureau  has  ap- 
proved a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $11 
million  to  last  them  until  the  end  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1971.  but  they  are  only  asking 
for  about  .?25  million  to  operate  this  enor- 
ntcus.  complex  program  covering  50  million 
people  or  more  on  the  Job  and  4  million 
establishments — only  $25  million  for  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1972.  Now,  I  realize  that  too  much 
money  can  be  provided  when  there  aren't 
eniiugh  personnel,  but  this  estimate  realh 
ought  to  be  reviewed.  The  Congress  should 
review  It  very,  very  carefully. 

The  posture  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  is  even  worse.  HEW 
did  not  even  ask  for  a  supplemental  to  tide 
•hem  over  until  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1971 
.^nd  they  are  asking  for  a  business-as-usual 
appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions! Health,  which  has  been  going  along 
at  about  813  million  a  year.  If  they  are  funded 
under  their  proposals,  it  will  amount  to  abou' 
116  million— about  $2.9  million  more  thr.n 
the  previous  year.  But  this  money  is  Just  for 
expansion  of  existing  programs.  In  checklne 
with  the  people  on  the  staff,  and  the  Director. 
we  find  that  they  cm  use  almost  twice  that 
much  money  to  get  the  program  started.  So 
sU  I  am  saving  is  that  while  noise  has  to  be 
itt.icked  en  a  total  basis,  there  has  to  be  a 
real  point  of  concentration  on  the  work  e:i- 
'•Ironment.  That  is  where  a  person  is  really 
prisoner— prisoner  25%  of  his  working  life 
Something  has  to  be  done. 
Thank  you  very  much, 

P.epre'fntatlve  Ryan.  Thank  you  very 
m'-tch.  Mr.  Taylor  for  a  very  thorough  state- 
tnent.  I  think  you  point  up  the  very  serious 
problem  which  we  face,  across  the  board, 
»lth  legislation  in  Washington :  without  ade- 
quate funding  and  without  adequate  en- 
'  reement  the  laws  that  we  make  simplv  are 
not  going  to  be  effective  at  all. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That's  right.  This  can  either 
*>«  a  bill  that  can  make  the  difference  and 


save  hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives  and 
prevent  millions  of  injuries  and  illnesses,  or 
It  can  be  just  a  piece  of  paper.  It's  whatever 
you  want  to  do  with  It. 

Representative  Ryan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. Mr.  Baron,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

-Mr.  Baron.  If  I  may.  I  would  briefiy  like  to 
n»ake  some  points  about  occupational  safety 
and  health.  The  former  Surgeon  General.  Dr. 
Stewart,  estimated  that  between  50  and  60 
million  men  are  being  made  deaf  for  speech 
in  industry.  This  statistic  is  of  interest  be- 
cause It  indicates  what  Mr.  Taylor  was  bring- 
ing out— the  terrible  lack  of  data  in  this 
field. 

Second  point  Most  men  are  discouraged 
irom  applying  lor  Workmen's  Compensation. 
.11  those  Slates  that  have  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation, beciuse  they  are  made  to  wait 
;  ir  a  period  ot  s;x  months  before  they  can 
iuiHllze  tiieir  .iaims.  under  the  theory  that 
some  of  the  hearing  may  c^me  back  in  the 
>ix  months. 

The  first  question  I  would  ask  you  gentle- 
men to  consider  is  the  standard  itself  which 
IS  that  you  are  not  entitled  to  any  sort  of 
compensation  unless  you  have  lost  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  your  hearing'  in  the  fre- 
quency below  2000. 

The  question  we  raise  is  this:  Is  this  a  de- 
sirable standard?  In  other  words,  should  we 
say  that  a  man  is  not  realiy  deaf  in  terms  of 
being  eligible  for  Workmen's  Compensation 
unless  he  has  lost  as  much  hearing  as  is  writ- 
ten intc  these  standards.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Ryan.  Thank  you,  Mr 
Baron. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  the 
Environmental  Protection  Administrator  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Jerome  Kretchmer.  Mr 
Kretchmer  took  offi.^e  In  May  .jf  1970  a:^  head 
of  New  York  City's  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  a  superagencv  including  the 
City's  Departments  of  Air  Resources.  Water 
Resources,  and  Sanitation.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  City's  Environmental  Control  Board: 
president  of  the  Boa.'-d  of  'Water  Supply: 
chairman  of  the  Interagencv  Committee  on 
.•\utomotive  Pollution:  and  a  member  of  the 
Mayor's  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Public  Utilities  and  the  Mayors  Organiza- 
tional Task  Force  on  Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning. Before  joining  the  City  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Kretchmer  practiced  law  and  served 
for  eight  years  ms  a  New  York  State  Assem- 
blyman representing  the  65th  Assembly  Dis- 
trict on  Manhattan's  West  Side. 

Mr.  Kretchmer  is  accompanied  this  morn- 
ing by  Mr.  Robert  Rlckles,  Commissioner  of 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Air  Re- 
sources, and  Mr.  Robert  Bennin,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  for  the  Citv  of 
New  York. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us  this 
mijrnmg,  Mr  Kretchmer,  to  tell  us  what  the 
City  of  New  York  is  doing  in  the  field  of 
nni.se  abatement  and  to  give  us  your  recom- 
mendations. 

rF.STIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JEROME 
KRETCHMER,  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
ADMINISTRATOR,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

Mr.  Kretchmer.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Bill.  I'm  very  happy  to  be  iiere.  This  Is  my 
flrst  Congressional  hearing.  I've  been  Invited 
to  a  c.iuple  of  others,  taut  for  some  reason  or 
other  I  haven't  gone.  But  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  fir.it  one  I  get  to  come  to  is  one  that 
you're  holding  I'm  flattered  to  be  here  this 
morning, 

I  hope  that  I  have  something  to  say  that 
will  make  some  difference,  and  that  together, 
we  will  be  able  to  do  something  to  meet  this 
problem.  You  know,  I  feel  very  frustrated 
about  the  noise  problem  in  New  York,  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  very  successful  in 
getting  anyone  to  pay  very  direct  attention 
to  it.  And  maybe  this  morning,  as  a  result  of 
what  we  do  here  and  the  news  coverage  we 
get,  maybe  we'll  be  able  to  elevate  the  level 
of  understanding  of  the  problem. 


This  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  often  tell.  Y'Hi 
know,  we  have  ten  silent  garbage  trucks  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  They  have  special  com- 
pressors that  were  designated  not  to  make  any 
iioi.se,  and  they're  the  silentest  garbage  trucks 
we  own — because  they  don't  work.  They  sit  in 
the  g.trage  most  of  the  time  The  real  reafon 
is  that  no  one  has  really  made  an  investment 
m  the  tecimology  to  make  sure  these  things 
re.ally  work.  We  are  about  'o  buy  another  400 
trucks,  but  tltose  trucks  won't  be  noiseless, 
simply  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  Interest  of  General  Motors  and  the  com- 
panies who  make  the  bodies,  and  our  own 
interest,  to  be  high  enough  to  really  con- 
centrate on  abating  noise. 

For  instance,  if  a  truck  didn't  c<"'mpact  the 
garbage,  we  would  get  the  truck  repaired.  The 
inct  that  the  noi.se  pump  en  it  doesn't  work 
IS  often  ignored.  So  I  think  that  occasions 
like  this,  where  w"  have  an  opportunity  to 
ele\ate  the  level  of  our  interest  ard  our 
understanding,  are  invaluable. 

Rep.  Ryan.  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  very 
^leased  that  yovi  could  be  here  today,  I  think 
♦nat  Mr  Baron  said  this  morning  tli-'t  we 
know  how  to  cnlct  the  feed«^r  but  lU't  thp 
c-impactor. 

Mr.  Kretc'zmer  But  Tin  convinced,  ai 
clearly  .is  I'm  in  thi^  r.^oiri  nc'W.  that  If  we 
really  pvx  in  the  s.iPie  kliid  of  energy  'ha*, 
we  do  to  solving  stme  of  our  other  problems, 
that  '.vc  could  have  hr.d.  ;n  thi.s  next  order  of 
•ruclts,  400  quiet  trucks.  Etiergy  to  meet  tliese 
proLilems  kind  of  bu'lds  on  itself  And  we 
really  haven't  built  that  energy- 

I  really  must  confess  to  this  group  that 
I  didn't  rr^ally  realize  how  quiet  the  truck 
was  until  Just  la^t  week.  By  a  freak  acci- 
dent. I  was  in  a  street  where  we  had  one, 
■tnd  I  t  ood  next  to  it  and  I  had  to  walk 
ari,;und  behind  It  to  see  that  it  ■was  running. 
It  verv  much  heightened  my  awareness.  I 
ililnk  if  I  had  known  that  the  truck  was  as 
quiet  a'  in  fact  it  is,  we  would  have  made  a 
grea'er  effort  in  the  past  year  to  bring  It  on. 
We  liave,  these  last  six  or  seven  days,  In- 
'.  estigateci  whether  the  truck  could  be  bought 
with  a  quid  pump,  but  it  turns  out  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  electrical  system  are  Just 
past  solving  at  this  moment,  becatose  the 
Companies  that  make  the  pump  won't  put 
their  energies  to  it.  Mr.  Bennin  really  has 
applied  his  efforts  to  seeing  if  this  machine 
could  be  made  quieter,  but  we  can't  get  the 
people  who  make  this  equipment  Involved. 

It's  no  different  In  the  solid  waste  area 
and  all  these  areas.  We  Just  can't  get  these 
companies  Involved.  There  Just  isn't  the 
romance  there  is  in  getting  that  capsule  to 
the  moon.  And  because  that  romance  doesn't 
exist,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  getting  people  to  pay  attention  to  our 
problem.  And  I  think  the  quiet  garbage  truck 
IS  a  perfect  example  of  liow  American  in- 
dustry lets  us  down  over  and  over  again. 

New  York  is  not  the  only  City  that  uses 
a  compactor  garbage  truck.  There  must  be 
four  or  five  thousand  a  year  sold  around 
the  country.  And  to  think  that  that  is  not 
a  sufficient  market  or  that  the  problem  is 
not  sufficiently  acute,  is  an  Indication  of 
where  we  still  are  in  the  environmental 
struggle. 

I  was  speaking  some  place  yesterday,  and 
I  commented  that  I  still  don't  think  we 
have  a  very  large  constituency.  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  attention  these  hearings  ■will 
attract  But  the  feeling  that  I  have  In  deal- 
ing with  environmental  problems  is  that  we 
are  still  a  very  small  group.  Most  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  are  content  to 
live  their  lives  In  much  the  same  style  they 
are  living  them  now,  and  don't  take  the 
envircnmental  degradation  that  goes  on 
around  them  very  senously.  They  don't  feel 
the  personal  pain. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  That  may  not 
be  correct. 
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Mr.  Kretchmeh.  Well.  Ben,  we've  had  this 
argiiment  before  a-s  it  relates  to  the  con- 
sumer muvement,  whlrli  is  nnother  movement 
in  which  that  large  r  nstitnency  that  we 
wnvild  hep--  wt  uld  come  forward,  hasn't  come 
lorward  And  I  remember  having  this  very 
dt'CUK^ttin  with  you.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  this  army  need.=;  '-s  a  leader.  Well,  tRe 
con~umer  movement  ha.=;  had  two  very  giKxl 
leaders — yourself  and  Ted  Mayer,  and  I  only 
^ay  this  In  a  vrr.  slncerf-  way.  and  yet  we 
haven't  seen  the  economy  adjust  Itself  to 
the  great  press\ire  bo'h  nf  you  have  put  on. 

I:i  the  envlrcnmenfal  field  there  are  peo- 
ple like  Pp.ul  Ehrllch  and  even  mvself.  If  I 
inli;ht  say  so,  who  have  tried  to  put  a  lot  of 
pressure  rn.  and  we  don't  seem  to  be  able 
'.LI  crcite  the  pressure.  You  talk  to  manufac- 
rurers  abnit  the  way  they  package  their  pro- 
ducts as  I  did  at  a  meeting  the  other  day, 
Bn:i  thev  call  yoti  a  soclalL.t. 

Representative  Rosft<thal.  Perhaps  we 
hate  ;iot  been  able  to  develop  these  constlt- 
iiercles,  because  they  have  not  been  made 
".cutely  awnre  of  the  dan^age  to  the  physi- 
cal state  this  noise  can  create. 

Mr.  Kretchmeh.  I  think  that  Is  exactly 
right. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  In  the  past  we 
accepted  Job.-  as  of  higher  Importance  than 
n  decent  env'.r  nment.  But  many  American^ 
pre  'je^ramlnt  'o  chan<ie  their  priorities. 

I  suggested  something  to  Mr.  Baron  earli- 
er, and  you  as  a  lawyer  might  appreciate 
It— that  is.  shifting  the  burden  of  proof.  In 
other  words,  we  should  say  that  as  a  matter  of 
abr.rlute  principle  we  are  iill  entitled  to  a 
tranquil  society.  And  the  burden  Is  there- 
fire  in  the  nclse  polluters  to  get  a  certificate 
from  some  new  agency  that  we  create.  In 
other  words.  It  shouldn't  be  on  us  to  have 
to  be  subjected  to  noise  a  party  gratuitously 
feeds  to  us.  but  the  burden  should  be  on  the 
partv  seeking  to  make  that  noise.  And  I 
guarantee  you  that  SO  of  the  noise  In  this 
ci  untry  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Kretchmer.  I  ask  you,  as  a  Congress- 
man, what's  the  chance  of  getting  a  piece  of 
legislation  like  that  passed? 

Representative  Rosenthal.  I  heard  a  rumor 
that  the  Mayor's  thinking  of  appointing  that 
Astrcnaut  Shepard  as  Sanitation  Commis- 
sioner rn  the  theory  that  he  would  bring  new 
technolcglcal  know-how  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion cf  that  Job.  I  don't  know  if  that's  true 
or  not . 

Mr.  Kretchmer.  He  might,  but  he  might  be 
faced  with  the  same  fact  that  the  City's 
garbage  is  not  as  attractive  as  the  moon  and 
therefore  he  wcn't  be  as  Interested  In  dealing 
with  It  as  the  problems  of  the  moon.  Tou 
know,  the  moon  becomes  of  Interest  to  me 
only  as  the  world's  largest  landfill. 

I  have  some  prepared  remarks  which  I 
would  like  to  submit  at  this  time. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  or  THE  HONORABLE 
JEROME  KPJrrCHMER.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION    ADMINISTRAITON.     NEW     YORK     CITY 

My  name  is  Jerome  Kretchmer  ar.d  I  am 
Administrator  of  Ne-.v  York  City's  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration.  Accom- 
panying ma  today  are  Rr.bert  N.  Rickles,  Crm- 
mlssloner  of  our  Department  of  Air  Resources, 
hi.?  Assistant  Commissioner,  Conrad  Simon, 
and  Robert  Bennln,  Director  of  our  Bureau 
of  Noise  .Abatement. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  chance  today's  hear- 
ings provide  to  focus  public  attention  on 
noise  pollution,  a  problem  that  has  so  far 
been  the  stepchild  of  the  environmental 
movement.  Noise  has  been  regarded  as  merely 
a  nuisance — unpleasant,  but  relatively  unim- 
portant compared  to  the  more  obvious  prob- 
lems of  air,  water  and  land  pollution.  Noise 
control  has.  therefore,  been  the  last  In  line 
for  funding  and  strong  legislation  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

But  noise  and  the  damage  it  causes  have 
been  growing  at  an  alarming  rate,  particu- 
larly In  our  cities.  There  are  estimates  that 


urban  nol^o  has  doubled  since  1955.  and  that 
it  wili  d  >Mb!e  nirain  by  1980  Tlie-.e  nre  only 
educated  guesses,  of  course,  because  we  were 

'"•t  mcp.  iirii\^"  urban  nr>lse  leve'  ,  filteen  years 
igo.  and  .=!tlll  k!  ow  far  too  little  about  them 
today  However,  It  does  not  take  even  an 
educated  '^^uess  to  realize  that.  If  ti'is  tre.id 
co-it'.nues  unchecked,  our  cities  will  become 
uninhabitable,  "ve^i  if  we  s^ucceed  in  clcan- 
i'lg  up  the  rest  of  r^ur  environmental  mess. 

Today,  we  estimate  tlie  ambient  n.iKso  le\e! 
m  mid-Manhattan  Is  already  around  85  dec- 
ibles,  and  rising.  While  knowledge  of  the 
fT'cts  of  :!ol  p  .11  human  beln  .  1-  -'U;  far 
f ."c  m  complp'e.  we  are  re.isoi.ably  certain 
■hat  this  level  i~,  ',l.'h  enou.;h  to  c  )ntrlliut': 
signiftcantiy  to  the  psychological  .stresses 
tha'  be..et  New  Y^^k''rs — annova'^ce.  teiisinii 
and  iiervousiicss.  We  know,  furthermore,  that 
this  level  Is  well  tevmid  V'o  poir.t  at  \v',i..:h 
mea."iirable  phy.Nicf'  e  'oct.-;  t:ike  plnce.  and 
i"  -s  regirded  as  a  danger  point  above  which 
prjionged  exposure  can  cause  actual  physical 
lr:1iirv. 

l!  '..~  obvious,  therefore,  that  noise  can  no 
longer  be  c^  isidered  JtHt  a  nuisance  to  be 
taken  care  of  once  wo  have  solved  all  our 
other  pollution  problems.  Ciearlv,  rolse  has 
become  a  present  danger,  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  well  bolnft  of  our  people 

We  In  New  York  City  Intend  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  part  of  our  environmental 
hazard.  Let  me  first  describe  briefly  the  ma- 
jor sources  of  our  noise  problem,  outline  our 
plans  for  dealing  with  It,  and  then  tell  you 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  essential  effort 
required  of  the  federal  government. 

Most  of  our  ambient  noise  sources  fall  into 
one  of  two  broad  categories— construction  or 
transportation.  New  York  City  has  10,000 
construction  projects  and  80,000  street  repair 
Jobs  annually.  Construction  sites  can  gen- 
erate localized  noise  levels  In  excess  of  loo 
decibels.  Pedestrians  walking  by  a  bank  of 
air  compressors  at  a  typical  site  may  en- 
counter noise  as  high  as  110  decibels,  a  level 
that  can  cause  actual  physical  damage. 

Vehicular  traffic  Is  the  most  pervasive 
noise  source  In  the  City.  Some  2  million 
automobiles  and  more  than  100.000  trtickd 
move  daily  in  and  about  the  City  producing 
noise  levels  of  more  than  95  decibels.  Air- 
craft flyover  noise  adjacent  to  airports  Is 
now  estimated  to  be  115  decibels. 

In  our  subways,  pa.ssengers  are  routinely 
subjected  to  noise  levels  of  90  to  98  decibels 
"Curve  squeal"  averages  103  decibels,  while 
an  express  train  passing  In  a  local  station 
can  blast  passengers  waiting  on  the  platform 
with  109  decibels. 

How  can  we  attack  this  crisis?  Noise  pol- 
lution Is  a  relatively  new  issue  In  a  field  that 
teems  with  crises,  and  It's  a  tricky  one  for 
the  public  to  grasp.  It  Is  Interesting  here  to 
draw  a  parallel  with  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. Air  pollution  In  our  cities  today  Is  not 
really  significantly  worse  than  it  was  ten 
year^'ago.  The  big  difference  Is  that  people 
now  perceive  It  as  a  problem  and  a  threat  to 
their  well  being.  They  therefore  support  the 
passage  of  strong  laws  and  the  expenditure 
of  public  and  private  funds  to  clean  up  the 
atmosphere. 

Noise  pollution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
situation  that  most  people  perceive  of  as 
one  of  those  unavoidable  annoyances  of  citv 
life.  In  actuality,  however,  noise  Is  probably 
responsible  for  as  much  physical  and  psy- 
chological damage  as  unclean  air,  and  fur- 
thermore. It  Is  getting  demonstrably  worse. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  public  be  made  to 
realize  the  serious  nature  of  this  problem 
and  even  more  Important  that  they  realize 
something  can  be  done  about  it. 

Paris,  for  example,  has  quiet  Jack  ham- 
mers. Why  don't  we?  Ingersoll  Rand  makes 
an  acceptably  quiet  air  compressor.  Wliy 
don't  the  other  msmufacturers?  And  why 
doesnt  the  construction  Industry  use  them? 
Hamburg,  Berlin.  Montreal  and  Mexico  City 
all    have    relatively    quiet    subway   systems. 


Why  not  New  York  and  Philadelphia?  Paru 
once  again,  has  successfully  outlawed  horn 
honking  Why  can't  we  do  the  same  in  Amer- 
ican cltle;; ' 

Obviously,  without  clear  public  demand 
without  determined  governmental  action  at 
all  levels,  without  some  meaningful  place  for 
noise  abatement  In  our  system  of  priorities 
no  one  will  Invest  the  money  and  the  effort 
needed  to  achieve  these  results  In  this  coun- 
try. 

We  In  New  York  City  are  attempting  to 
make  a  start  In  the  right  direction  We  have 
established  within  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Administration  a  Bureau  of  Noise 
Abatement.  The  aim  of  this  Bureau  is  to  set 
priorities  on  the  types  of  noise  to  be  con- 
troUed:  to  establish  guldellne.s  for  City  agen- 
cies In  purchasing  and  Itcersing  machinery; 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  noise  hazard- 
to  encourage  research  on  nnlse  effects  and 
rontrol  technologj-;  to  encourage  noise  re- 
duction considerations  In  urban  planning 
and  land  u.se  management. 

Already  the  Bureau  Is  well  into  a  pilot 
study  supported  by  the  Federal  Departmen* 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  de- 
velop the  methodology  for  characterizing  the 
noise  levels  and  sources  In  the  City.  We  are 
at  this  moment  outfitting  what  will  be  a 
fully  equipped  noise  monitoring  van  for 
operation  on  the  City's  streets. 

Most  significantly,  however,  the  Bureau 
and  my  General  Counsel's  office  are  prepar- 
ing a  comprehensive  Noise  Control  Code  for 
presentation  to  the  City  Council.  We  believe 
this  Code  will  become  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  the  na'lon.  Broadly  speaking,  we  expect 
the  Code  to  take  a  three-pronged  approach 
•i>  the  noi.se  problem: 

It  will  (1)  Incorporate  the  general  "un- 
neofs.sary-nal.se"  ?•  mdards  that  are  usual  In 
irxlay's  noise  contr  1  ordinances:  <2)  estab- 
lish specific  El  u-id  level  standards  Trr  a  wide 
variety  of  «i:ch  source^  as  air  compressors, 
pavement  bre.ikers,  larpe  air  condltlonln? 
systems,  refu.se  c-:>mpactlng  vehicles  and  the 
like:  (31  mandate  the  establishment  of  am- 
bient noise  quality  zones  for  the  entire  City. 
A  draft  of  thl  ■.  Code  Is  currently  clnrulatinEi 
.imong  Interested  City  agencies,  and  we  are 
receiving  eoimner.-..  prior  to  submitting  the 
Code  for  consideration  by  Mayor  Lindsay, 

There  are,  however,  several  difficult  hur- 
dle-, we  must  sumount  to  achieve  a  mean- 
mirful  noise  ab;  tement  progr.im  In  New  Yorl: 
City.  For  one  thing,  we  have  no  power  to 
regulate  one  of  he  most  annoying  sources 
of  noi'-e  In  the  City— Jet  aircraft — because 
the  authority  to  set  standards  for  the.se 
.-'lanes  is  vested  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
mlnistr.itlon,  and  regulation  of  our  airports 
Is  in  the  hai^.ds  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority.  The  FAA  regulations  that  went 
into  effect  In  V.ieo  affect  only  aircraft  built 
slttce  that  time.  They  are  not  adequate,  we 
believe,  o  ensure  the  well  being  of  residents 
In  the  vicinity  of  .Mrports.  oarticularly  when 
-.ve  consider  the  addition  of  the  other  city 
noises,  the  fact  that  aircraft  operate  all  night, 
and  the  frequency  of  takeoffs  and  hmdlngs. 
Furthermore,  an  aircraft  mti.st  pa.ss  -he  PAA 
standards  only  at  the  time  It  Is  certified  for 
alrworthme;--.,  and  there  is  no  subsequent 
che'-k  for  deterloritlon. 

We  believe  a  iiiore  vlgorou-,  approach  to 
reduclnu  airport  noise  is  esscntl.il,  and  New 
York  City  Is  therefore  now  contemplating 
ioinlng  the  National  Organization  to  Insure 
.1  -Sound-controlled  Environment  (NOISE),  a 
n.i'lonwlde  erotip  cf  municipal  governments 
concerned  with  the  seriousness  of  the  alr- 
cr.ift  noise  problem  and  determ!n°d  to  make 
this  concern  felt. 

In  another  major  area — our  subways — the 
cost  to  Instlttite  meaningful  noise  control 
-«-1H  be  staggering,  particularly  In  light  of  the 
current  de^perate  straits  of  both  oiu-  City  and 
State  budge'-'.  .Several  effective  measures  are 
po'jsible  to  reduce  noise  In  the  existing  sub- 
way   system,    which   Is   among   the   noisiest 
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svstems  In  the  entire  world.  These  tech- 
niques Involve  In.st .illation  of  damping  and 
sound  absorbent  materials,  welding  of  rails, 
and  augmented  c.ir  maintenance  procedures. 
But  to  cl'>  a  half-decent  Job  will  cost  millions 
of  dnil.'.rs  md  while  this  Investment  will  be 
paid  off  bv  the  resulting  Improvement  In 
eeneral  welf.ire  and  efficiency,  the  cost  will 
still  be  burdfii.some. 

Mr.  Bennin  is  working  with  the  Transit 
Authority  on  the  specifications  of  the  new 
Seci  nd  .^vrn';->  subway  to  ensure  that  noise 
control  considerations  are  included,  but  we 
estimate  that  to  mak"  niaxlmuin  use  of 
current  noise  control  technology  on  this 
new  line  might  add  from  10  to  IS'',  to  the 
final  ct.st.  However.  In  the  long  run,  maln- 
enance  coft  will  be  lower. 

As  for  motor  vehicle  tralTlc.  another  major 
contributor  t  '  the  City's  noise  Innd,  New 
York  State  has  already  established  a  noise 
control  standard  and  the  Cltv  may  not  estab- 
lish an  Inconsistent  one.  But.  while  this 
.■ifantlard  was  a  pioneering  action,  we  feel 
that  it  is  niore  anproprlate  to  conditions  on 
the  open  huhwav  than  to  the  urban  situa- 
tion and  that,  furthermore,  by  settlnt  one 
maxlmu-n  noise  standard  for  all  weights  of 
vehicles  -88  decibels  measured  at  50  feet — 
it  discriminate  ..gainst  larger  vehicles  and 
allows  srialler  ones  to  get  away  with  murder. 
New  York  City  has  Just  Introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  State  legislature  aimed  at  over- 
coming some  of  the  problems  with  the  motor 
-.-ehlcle  standards. 

Ciearlv,  tlien.  the  Cltr  and  the  State  can- 
not In  present  circumstances  mount  an  all- 
inclusive  camp-Ugn  to  abate  noise.  Federal 
actitin  is  e?sential  as  well.  Up  until  this  year 
federal  activitv  in  the  nolso  abatement  area 
con.sisted  almost  entirely  of  the  FA.A  stand- 
ards already  dscu.'-sed  and  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  which  applies  only  narrowl-  to  certain 
industrial  environments 

This  lack  of  actlvuy  must  be  evaluated  In 
light  of  such  federal  priorities  as  the  Super- 
--nlc  Transport,  for  which  another  $235  mll- 
licn  is  requested  In  Mr  Nixon's  Fl.scal  1972 
budfet  request,  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Drrgram.  In  spite  of  the  almost  universal 
realization  that  we  must  stop  the  strangle- 
hold of  the  automobile  on  our  society  and 
revttaltze  our  mass  transit  svstems,  v?e  are 
still  faced  w.th  hlghwavs  eettlng  $4.79  bil- 
lion In  Fiscal  1972.  verus  ¥327  million  for  all 
mass  transit  It  Is  m  wonder  we  have  no 
money  for  soundproofing  our  subways. 

This  year,  however,  thanks  to  the  1970 
Revisions  to  'he  Air  Quality  Act,  we  have 
within  the  new  federal  Environmental  Pro- 
•ectlon  Agency  a  fledgling  Office  of  Noise 
•Abatement  and  Cf^-^'rol  wl»h  authority  to 
study  noise  and  its  effects  on  the  public 
heal'h  a:.d  .veifare  ar.d  to  advise  other  fed- 
eral agencies  c-.  means  of  noise  abatement. 

The  authoriza-ion  for  carrving  out  this 
program  is  $30  million.  While  this  Is  an  at- 
'ractive  sum.  there  Is  no  indication  that 
anything  approaching  this  amount  wlU  be 
requested,  and  the  actual  amount  Is  more 
nltely  to  be  closer  to  one-tenth  that  figure. 
furthermore,  -he  language  of  the  bill  makes 
no  provision  whatever  for  support  of  state 
arid  local  noise  abatement  programs.  I  be- 
lieve a  program  of  demonstra' Ion  and  maln- 
eaance  prants  Is  essential  to  establish 
t^eaningfnl  no'se  abatement  activities  at 
•  wer  level ;  of  government.  Ideallv,  this  pro- 
gram would  be  similar  to  the  air  pollution 
program  that  has  gone  so  far  toward  es- 
tablishing meaningful  local  control  agen- 
c-es.  To  Illustrate  this  point,  at  the  conclu- 
^o:i  of  my  testimony,  Commissioner  Rlckles 
will  outline  the  Indlspenslble  role  this  pro- 
gram has  played  i:i  the  operation  of  our  own 
De-artment  of  Air  Resources. 

New  York  City's  Bureau  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment is  already  at  the  point  where  It  could 
Deneflt  greaUy  from  such  federal  support. 
«ot  only  Is  It  initiating  a  well-planned  pro- 
Fwn,  It  is  also  in  the  process  of  tooling  up 


to  carry  It  out.  We  plan.  In  spite  of  our  City 
budget  crisis,  to  expand  funding  for  this 
program  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  be- 
lieve that,  with  appropriate  federal  support. 
1  he  New  York  City  bureau  could  develop  Into 
a  model  program  for  other  cities  around  the 
nation. 

I  believe  another  area  where  the  federal 
eover.iment  could  have  Immediate  Impact 
on  noise  pollution  Is  that  of  federal  purchase 
a:.d  contract  specifications.  A  preferential 
system  for  equipment  that  meets  certain 
noise  standards  could  be  established  similar 
t'-i  the  existing  program  for  low-emission 
iiKfor  vehicles.  There  is  already  available 
a  v'de  ra".gc  of  quieter  construction  ma- 
chinery— compres.sors,  pavement  breakers, 
nilp  drivers,  rock  drills — whose  use  Is  limited 
hecait'^e  of  their  slightly  great-er  cost.  The 
tremei-.dous  lever  of  federal  purchasing 
pav.-er  could  greatly  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment  ntid  use  of  such  machines. 

Clearly,  too,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  concept  of  federal  noise  standard.? 
for  motor  vehicles,  for  the  same  reasons  of 
national  uniformity  that  inspired  federal 
automotive  exhaust  emission  standards.  And 
a  vastly  Increased  research  and  development 
program  on  the  effects  of  noise,  both  physio- 
logical and  psychological,  and  on  control 
technology  Is  essential. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  goal  should  be  to 
establish  and  work  toward  Implementing  a 
system  of  ambient  noise  levels  baaed  on  a 
zoning  concept.  With  such  a  tool,  local  agen- 
cies will  be  able  far  more  easily  to  Identify 
their  noise  problems  and  work  toward  .solv- 
ing them. 

In  summary,  I  believe  federal  efforts  In 
:iolse  abatement  should  consist  of: 

A  program  of  demonstration  and  main- 
tenance grants  to  support  local  noise  con- 
trol agencies. 

A  large-scale  research  and  development 
program  aimed  at  studying  the  effects  of 
noise  and  developing  abatement  techniques. 

A  reordering  of  federal  transportation  prl- 
.irltles  to  favor  mass  transit  systems  and  to 
make  noise  abatement  practices  mandatory 
to  their  construction. 

A  reevaluatlon  and  tightening  of  noise 
regulations  on  Jet  aircraft. 

Preferential  purchase  and  contract  specifi- 
cations to  encourage  use  of  quiet  construc- 
tion machinery. 

Consideration  of  Federal  noise  standards 
for  motor  vehicles. 

Establishment  of  ambient  noise  criteria. 

In  short,  noise  In  our  cltlee  can  no  longer 
be  Ignored.  It  is  a  problem  ranking  In  seri- 
ousness with  pollution  of  our  air  and  our 
waters.  It  must  be  attacked  vigorously  by  all 
levels  of  government,  by  Industry  and  by  the 
Individual  cl-tlzen.  We  In  New  York  have  made 
a  beginning.  I  urge  the  Federal  Government 
to  follow  suit. 

Mr.  Kretchmer.  BUI,  I  have  to  say  In  clos- 
ing, that  If  your  energy  in  this  area  any- 
where matches  your  energies  In  any  of  the 
n-iany  other  problems  you've  been  involved 
in.  I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  achieving 
some  of  the  results  we  are  looking  for  today. 

We  have  not  been  as  involved  with  the 
Congress  and  congressional  committees  as 
we  would  have  liked  to  bave  been.  I  Just 
want  to  say  In  conclusion  that  I  think  we 
have  some  resources  that  you,  as  a  New  York 
Congressman,  might  like  to  put  to  use,  and 
I'm  here  this  morning  not  only  to  have  my 
say  but  to  offer  you  that  help,  as  you  begin 
to  work  toward  some  of  the  answers  to  tbla 
problem. 

We're  really  prepared  to  make  our  talent 
and  our  resources  and  our  equipment  avail- 
able. If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  for  you 
to  help  you  understand  the  problems  or  help 
you  dramatize  the  problems,  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  us.  As  I  said,  we  really  haven't  bad 
an  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  a  Con- 
gressional group.  Our  counsel's  office  and  ovir 


noise  i>eople  are  really  prepared  to  do  what- 
ever they  can. 

Rep.  Rtan.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am 
sure  there  are  areas  where  your  legislative 
counsel  and  your  staff  can  be  very  helpful. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Office  of  Noise  Abatement. 
Congressmen  here  today  cosponsored  that 
legislation.  It  did  have  In  that  proposal 
g^rants  to  local  governments,  but  that  section 
was  not  Included  in  the  legislation  actually 
enacted  into  law.  We  hope  to  revise  that  orig- 
inal bill  to  meet  some  of  the  points  you  have 
raised,  and  to  expand  the  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control,  which  was  set  up 
with  a  $30  million  authorization,  but  with- 
out any  appropriation  at  all.  It  Is  not  only 
a  question  of  legislation,  but  of  funding  as 
well. 

Mr.  ELretchmib.  The  one  other  thing  I  left 
out,  which  I  think  Is  important,  is  the  whole 
Idea  of  preferential  ptirchaslng  policies.  We 
got  Into  that  with  the  purchase  of  recycled 
paper  by  the  City,  but  It  seems  to  me  the 
one  thing  the  Federal  government  can  do  Is 
demand  In  its  purchases  grea-ter  noise  com- 
pliance. It  seems  to  me  that  the  federal  pro- 
curement office,  perhaps  by  Executive  order, 
could  obtain  products  In  a  much  more  nolse- 
consclouB  way. 

Representative  Biaooi.  Mr.  Kretchmer. 
there  was  a  lady  In  the  audience  earlier  this 
morning  who  is  having  difficulty  because  of 
the  noise  created  by  an  air  conditioning  unit 
m  the  yard  behind  her  building.  Is  there 
anything  the  City  can  do  about  that? 

Mr.  Kretchmer.  Congressman.  I  sp>oke  to 
the  lady  in  the  hallway  Just  a  few  moments 
ago.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  gentleman  who  is  about  to  follow  me 
Is  Robert  Rlckles.  the  City's  Air  Resources 
Commissioner  He  is  going  to  point  out  some 
of  our  successful  experiences  In  cooperating 
-with  the  Federal  government  in  regard  to  air 
resources.  And  we  would  like  to  leave  that 
testimony  with  you  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  In  the  noise  area  as  well. 

TESTl:.;ONY  OF  HON.  ROBERT  N.  RICKLES.  COM- 
MISSIONER, DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  RESOTTRCES, 
EN\TR0NMENTAL  PROTECTION  ADMI>nSTRA- 
TION.  CITY  or  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  RicKLES.  Congressman.  I  would  like  to 
speak  brlefiy  today  about  the  role  which  fed- 
era!  grants  have  historically  played  In  New 
York  City's  air  pollution  control  program, 
and  based  on  tl-ils  experience,  to  define  some 
implications  for  the  future  federal  role  In 
reducing  ambient  noise  levels,  both  In  our 
City  and  In  other  major  urban  areas  around 
'he  country. 

( 1 )  Federal  funding  for  state  and  local  air 
pollution  control  programs  has  been  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Program  Grant  Section 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  According  to  its  pro- 
visions, program  support  Is  made  In  four 
stagfts : 

(1)  Development  Grants.  Grants  are  usu- 
ally made  for  a  two  year  i>erlod  but  may  con- 
tinue Into  the  third  year  of  program  devel- 
opment: 

(2)  Establishment  Grants.  These  are 
made  for  a  3  year  period,  the  first  year  of 
wMch  may  overlap  the  development  grant: 

(31  Imp-oiemcnt  Grants.  These  are  also 
made  for  3  years,  the  first  year  of  which  Is 
again  an  extension  of  the  establishment 
trrant. 

These  3  phases  usually  average  a  total  of  7 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  local  agency 
program  should  be  fully  established.  After 
tills  time  federal  funding  Is  awarded  In  the 
form  of  (4^   Maintenance  Grant. 

Prior  to  the  award  of  federal  funds  in  fis- 
cal '66.  the  Department  of  Air  Resources'  an- 
nual budget  was  less  than  «900.000,  and  our 
total  staff  was  120. 

In  fiscal  1966  we  received  our  first  stimula- 
tory federal  grant  under  the  program  Im- 
provement phase  of  the  federal  grant  sup- 
port program. 
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The  three-year  award  totalled  over  half  a 
million  dollars  and  enabled  \is  to  create  an 
emission  inventory  unit  deflrlnc  the  names 
and  sources  of  every  significant  air  pollutant 
In  New.'  York  City.  This  project  provided  the 
basis  for  the  advancement  of  our  agency's 
activities  into  a  full  scale  management  prc- 
gram.  Thus,  in  1968  when  the  Department 
of  Air  Resources  embarked  on  Its  imple- 
mentation of  new  air  pollution  control  leg- 
islation. It  was  our  Maintenance  Grant  sup- 
port of  $860,000  per  year  that  provided  the 
springboard  for  a  doubling  of  the  total  air 
pollution  control  budget  from  $2  million  to 
S4  million  and  an  expansive  escalation  of  the 
city's  war  on  pollution. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Resources  has  received  S2.7  mil- 
lion in  federal  maintenance  funds.  In  fl<:cal 
1969.  this  maintenance  support  represented 
25*^  of  our  $4.1  million  budget,  and  In  1970 
28'",  of  $4.4  million.  In  1971  this  figure  will 
increase  to  abotit  35'"-  of  a  total  btidget  of 
$5.1  minion. 

These  federal  funds  will  next  year  pay 
the  salaries  of  36  ""r  of  our  Inspection  and 
field  staff,  greatly  Increasing  our  ability  to 
serve  summrn.=;es  to  violators  of  our  air  pol- 
lution code. 

Federal  assistance  has  also  permitted  the 
existence  of  additional  high  level  technical 
positions.  In  1968,  when  we  initiated  a  ten 
station  automatic  air  monitoring  system  to 
complement  pre-existing  manual  stations 
and  permit  a  continuous  definition  of  the  air 
pollution  problem  in  New  York  City,  it  was 
federal  money  which  made  possible  much  of 
the  required  technical  work  In  design  and 
installation.  Since  then  it  has  been  In  large 
part  the  federal  contribution  which  permits 
the  maintenance  and  servicing  of  our  aero- 
metrlc  system,  including  the  compilation  of 
data  for  our  dally  air  quality  report  to  the 
media. 

At  the  present  time  the  City  of  New  York 
has  already  completed  several  elements  of  a 
noise  control  program.  We  have,  for  example, 
concluded  a  Mayor's  Task  Force  Study  on 
the  problem.  The  Department  of  Air  Re- 
sources has  recently  proposed  extensive  re- 
search regarding  the  sources  and  effects  of 
urban  noise,  in  an  effort  to  establish  the 
framework  for  an  operational  noise  control 
program.  To  Implement  these  recommenda- 
tions, we  are  requesting  federal  maintenance 
under  an  establishment  type  grant.  This  sup- 
port is  being  sought  In  order  to  provide  both 
personnel  and  equipment.  When  our  pro- 
gram Is  fully  established,  we  anticipate  seek- 
ing federal  support  under  maintenance  type 
grants  such  as  currently  exists  in  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Today,  we  are  specifically  recommending 
that  In  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
noise  abatement  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1970,  the  federal  govern- 
ment Include  a  program  grants  section.  We 
also  recommend  that  It  contain  the  three 
stimulating  phases  as  found  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  with  a  3:1  ratio  of  federal  support.  This 
should  lead  Into  a  maintenance  grant  pro- 
gram as  now  exists  In  air. 

These  prosrams  are  needed  not  only  for 
the  City  of  New  York,  but  for  ?very  urban 
area  in  this  country.  If  we  are  go:",g  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  the  wasteful  overlapping  of  en- 
vlror-meital  control  programs,  no-v  !s  the 
time  to  begin  gathering  reliable  data.  To  do 
this,  we  need  an  expansion  of  the  Federal 
pilot  programs. 

We  have  already  requested  similar  support 
for  the  City's  program  through  the  State 
Legislature  since,  at  the  momen».  our  total 
noi -e  abatement  program,  as  embryonic  as  It 
Is,  is  supported  by  the  Citv  of  New  York,  with 
the  exception  of  our  HT7D  grant,  which 
amo-ints  to  about  $50,000. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  virtually 
every  air  pollution  control  program  on  a 
state  basis  has  been  given  a  tremendous 
stimulus  by  the  introduction  of  Federal 
funding  and,  specifically.  In  the  formation  of 


•hi:   funding,  through  development  grants, 
•v^t.iljhshmci'.t    grants.    Improvement    grants, 
and  finallv.  a  maintenance  continuing  <;rant. 
We   would  like   to  see  something  similar  to 
this  In  the  noise  abatement  field. 
Thank  \\i\i  very  much  for  your  time. 
Representative     Ryan.     Thank     you,     Mr. 
Rickles    Mr    BeniUn,   is  there  anyihlng  you 
want  to  add  to  either  Mr   Kretchmer'.s  or  Mr. 
H:r'<les'  statement? 
Mr,  Bfnnin.  No.  sir. 

Representative  Rv.^n.  Let  ino  ask  a  ques- 
V.ow  about  the  Second  Avenue  Subway.  Is  It 
possible  m  the  development  of  the  Second 
.\venue  K.n.vay.  to  use  some  of  the  tech- 
!;iqups  .and  H'chnr.losy  that  we  know  in  order 
to  have  a  really  quieter  subway?  Why  can'l 
we  take  this  new  su'jway  as  a  pilot  program 
■ind  build  into  it  saund  reducing  mecha- 
nisms and  device.!. 

Mr  Bennin  I'h.s  is  exactly  what  we  should 
\^o  doing. 

Representative  Ryan.  Well,  are  von  going 
to? 

Mr.  B:  NNiN.  The  Indications  are  that  we 
will.  We  are  ;:ow  Just  beginning  the  initial 
talks  with  the  Transit  Authority.  The  transit 
technology  Itself,  is  very-  well  developed 
::i  terms  ut  noi.se  abatement,  and  It's  being 
used  in  all  new  subways,  the  latest  of  which 
is  the  BART  System,  which  Is  the  Bay  Area 
Ra"i!d  Transit  In  San  Francisco,  And  all  liidl- 
caii.'iis  are  that  the  levels  can  be  reduced  by 
at  loast  a  factor  of  four. 

Roprt'sent.i'ive  Ryan.  I  understand  that 
some  cities  use  rubber  tires.  la  that  feasible 
iti  New  York? 

^^r  Bennin  Not  entirely,  it  Is  certainly 
no  panacea  for  not.'^e  control  either  In  a  car 
<ir  In  a  f  tatiun.  U"^  iT-rnnatelv,  the  techtiology 
itself  does  not  apply  'o  a  «^ystem  such  as  New 
York  City  The  nneumatic  tires  c'on't  have 
"he  load-carrying  capacity:  they  wear  much 
(|iU'-ker  and  they  generate  tremendous  1-eat. 
-Although  it  might  be  suited  for  Montreal,  it 
■,•  ou'.d  not  in  any  way  .suit  'he  kind  of  <:ys- 
'em  New  York  City  has. 

Representative  Ryan.  What's  the  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  Bennin.  Well,  the  speeds  'hat  are  at- 
tainable are  not  the  speeds  at  which  the 
■^rpw  York  Citv  ftibway  "rave!?.  Our  stations 
a'e  very  Inng  Pneumatic  tire?  can't  supp  -r* 
the  load  so  you  have  smaller  cars.  And  f  )r 
every  car  vou  have,  you  mu.»t  have  a  certa.n 
amount  of  .pace  tor  turning  radius.  So  wha- 
vou've  done  is  cut  dov.n  on  carrying  capacitv 
Ma:ntc-ia"ce  cost*  increase  very  substau- 
•ially,  because  the  pneumatic  tires  wear  verv 
greatly  on  the  kind  of  road  bed  that  we  are 
usMig.  Si  you  ha^e  great  particular  discharge 
and  heat  buil'.!-tip  which  could  be  a  consider- 
ation In  the  confined  space  of  our  under- 
ground subways. 

Representative  Ro'-itNTHAL.  In  Mr  Kretch- 
iner  s  statement,  he  said  Paris  has  quiet 
Jack  hammers, 

Mr,  Bennin.  What  Mr.  Kretchmer  statevi 
was  that  quiet  Jack  hammers  are  hydraulic. 
They're  taking  on  rather  great  acceptanrf- 
in  this  cour.trv.  Con  Ed,  I  understand  has 
just  purchased  a  number  of  them  and  I  think 
some  of  the  other  manufacturers  are  con- 
Mderlng  hydraulically  operated  equipment, 
Renresentative  R-tisENTHAi..  Assuming  thi-^ 
aouipment  l^  cood  and  useful.  Is  there  any 
way  you  can  make  the  Transit  Authority  use 
that  kind  of  equipment? 

Mr.  Bennin.  No,  nresently  not, 
Mr  Kretchmer.  That's  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  Influencing  the  Transit  Authority 
.And  t*^at  Is  not  an  unusual  'truggle,  Th? 
■rferag^ncy  strufale  In  the  City  Is  not  unique, 
I  euess  it  exists  in  all  government:  the  Fed- 
eral government  as  well.  The  Transit  Au- 
thority believes  it  has  a  re=r)onslbility  'o 
hrint;  that  subv.ay  in  under  "X"  amount  of 
dollars  ,And  as  we  drive  the  cost  up  by  de- 
manriipf  our  ervirf>nmenta'ly  acceptable  de- 
vices, thev  rebel.  We  have  no  muscle.  This 
Is  really  the  toughest  kind  of  governmental 


"iiestlon,  and  this  Is  not   the  only  time  it 
a  ises.  We  face  it  all  the  time  We  A-auid  have    • 
to  have  In  the  City  of  New  York  a  piece  oi     . 
■.egl.slatlou  that  mandated  certain  noise  cri- 
teria before  v  c  could  have  any  influence  over 
•he  Transit  AuthwMty. 

Renresentative  Rosenthal.  Did  you  state 
earl'er  you  were  drafting-  such  legislation? 

Mr  Kretchmer,  We  are  In  the  process  of 
drafting  that  legislation,  and  are  hopeftil 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  that 
legislation  passed. 

You'll  concede  to  me.  I  am  sure,  that  In 
the  tight  fiscal  situation  In  which  the  City 
nnds  Itself,  the  question  of  a  ten  or  fifteen 
percent  Increase  In  capital  cost  Is  really  an 
overwhelming  suggestion,  I  would  opt  to 
spend  the  money. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  You're  as- 
similng  getting  the  quiet  Jack  hammer,  etc., 
would  tack  on  an  additional  10 "T-  to  15%? 
Mr,  Kretchmer  Another  reason  we  can- 
not get  rubber  tired  subways  Is  because  of 
the  compatibility  of  the  system.  We  ab- 
solutely must  have  a  system  In  which  the 
rolling  stock  Is  Interchangeable.  We  need  a 
svstem  In  which  the  new  cars  are  compatible 
with  the  existing  system  and  that  would 
h  ive  to  be  a  steel  wheel  system.  But  the 
thing  we  are  talking  about  In  terms  of  noise 
pollution  technology  is  welding  all  the 
tracks.  We're  talking  about  a  different  Wnd 
of  road  bed,  Bob's  developed  a  sound-ab- 
?;orben'  ro.id  bed,  and  that  road  bed  would 
be  more  expensive  than  the  road  bed  we  now 
use,  ,And  we're  talking  about  acoustically 
lined  tunnels.  Well,  these  will  add  sub- 
stantial costs. 

Representative  Rosenthal  What  you're 
saying  Is  that  It  costs  money  to  protect  the 
environment. 

Mr.  Kretchmer.  It  always  costs  money. 
Representative  Ryan.  Can  you  not  Incor- 
porate   Into    your   noise    pollution   code  re- 
quirements   that    would    aJGTect   the   Second 
Avenue  Subway? 

Mr,  Kretchmer,  Absolutely.  That's  what 
we  are  In  the  process  of  doing.  The  code  Is 
oresently  being  circulated  amongst  the  City 
agencies — of  which  the  Transit  Authority  Is 
one —to  get  their  Judgment  as  to  what  our 
standards  would  mean  in  subway  construc- 
tion, Tliat's  exactly  the  point.  One  of  the 
things  that  Is  required  here  Is  a  fair  degree 
of  re  ponslblUty  so  that  we.  In  promulgating 
a  new  code,  don't  overreach.  We  hope  that 
the  standards  we  establish  would  be  stand- 
ards that  could  be  achieved,  and.  In  fact, 
lessen  the  noise  In  the  subways,  while  at  the 
s time  time  be  attainable  with  the  appropriate 
dollar  expenditures. 

I  think  the  one  thing  we  haven't  run  the 
cost  on  Is  to  see  what  the  appropriate  value 
for  environmental  protection  Is. 

Representative  Rosenthal,  Do  you  think 
that  the  terrible  condition  of  the  subwayJ 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
City? 

.Mr,  Kretchmer.  Ben.  I  start  out  every 
speech  tha'  I  make  by  saying  "everybody 
thinks  I'm  here  to  talk  about  air  and  water 
and  noise,  but  I'm  really  here  to  talk  about 
the  subways,  because  that's  a  New  Yorker's 
most  humlllatin?  experience"  How  can  a 
New  Yorker  care  about  the  quality  of  the  air. 
when  for  45  minutes  in  the  morning  and  for 
45  minutes  In  the  afternoon.  It's  too  hot.  It's 
too  cold.  It's  too  dangerous.  It's  too  slow. 

Representative  Rosenth,m  Do  vou  'hlnk 
that  a  little  extra  Investment  In  the  sub- 
v.av— If  it  is  extra— mi?ht  have  an  effect 
with  positive  ramifications  that  would  af- 
fect the  entire  qualify  of  life  In  the  City? 

Mr,  KKFTr-HMFR  I'  verv  well  rray:  .•'H,so'.')te- 
ly  If  the  subwav  svstem  was  humane  and 
decent,  the  quality  of  life  In  New  York  would 
be  Improved  20'"-  for  everybody,  at  a  mini- 
mum. I  mean  It  would  be  a  fifth  better  to 
live  here  That  number  Is  out  of  the  air:  you 
might  say  that  It  might  be  a  100  per  cent 
better. 
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Clearly,  then  we  could  have  meaningful 
programs  of  getting  people  out  of  their  auto- 
mi'bilf-  Every  time  you  t;ilk  to  s  .miebody 
ROW  ah  ut  r"ttini:  out  of  his  aiitf^uibile,  he 
,savs  to  me  "Well,  I'm  not  going  to  go  down 
in  that  subway,  I'm  not  golntt  to  take  that." 
So  it's  clear  that  we  would  Improve  the  life 
and  the  life  -tyle,  the  mood  and  the  humor, 
of  people  in  the  city  of  New  York,  And  we 
would  make  some  of  our  outlying  areas  which 
,^re  reachable  by  stibway  far  ntore  attractive 
pjaces  to  live  because  the  trip  in  for  them 
W'U'cl  be  more  p'"asant. 

Reprefentatlve  Ryan.  Thank  you  very 
much,  .Administrator  Kretchmer  and  Com- 
missioner Rickles  and  Robert  Bennin,  Com- 
missioner of  Noise  Abatement,  Your  testi- 
mony here  was  very  helpful  and  certainly 
raised  good  points  regarding  the  Federal  role, 
Mr,  Baron,  One  point  about  subways.  It's 
interestinf  that  Mexico  and  Mor.'real  and 
Paris  can  afford  quieter  subways,  and  we 
can't     There  a    wa'*    of    )•  nMn"    quie'er 

wheels,  incidentally — metal  wheels,  sound- 
ci:«npened  wheels:  there  ore  other  tech- 
niques, as  I  think  Mr,  Bennin  indicated,  that 
ran  be  'i»:efi 

,As  far  as  quieter  Jack  hammers,  there  are 
now  in  the  United  States,  .American  com- 
panies, too,  that  make  different  forms  of 
muffled  Jack  hammers.  And  one  way  that  you 
zet  them  used  In  Europe  Is  the  fact — I  under- 
stand In  England,  for  example — that  In  gov- 
ernment projects  they  Insist  that  muflllng  be 
used. 

Representative  Rosenthal,  That's  what 
my  question  was-  "Wasn't  there  some  wav 
that  we  could  read  It  Into  the  contracts?" 

Mr.  Baron  This  Is  one  of  the  lhiniT~  that 
I  think  we  should  do,  and  I  think  there 
5hot:ld  be  a  general  clause  even  in  Transit 
Authority  contracts. 

Representative  Rosenthal,  Tlie  reaction 
was  that  that  would  cost  more,  but  I'm  not 
abi^lutely  certain   about  that, 

Mr,  Baron.  The  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City 
fiid  a  demonstration  In  1967  and  we  imported 
a  quieter  Jackhammer — pavement  breaker — 
from  Eneland,  and  the  cost  of  the  quieter 
one  was  similar  or  less,  I  believe,  than  was 
the  .Amerlrnn  one. 

This  whole  question  of  cost  Is  another  area 
that  should  be  very  carefully  scrutinized. 
I  believe  that  once  you  tool  up  for  a  quieter 
pavement  breaker  -with.  say.  a  buUt-ln  muf- 
fler—eventually the  cost  per  unit  Is  not  that 
much  differen'.  It's  Just  that  It's  now  a 
protPt>-pe.  practically.  But  there  are  quieter 
compressors,  and  there  are  ether  companies 
comln?  on  the  market  with  quieter  cnm- 
pres.sors. 

One  last  thing  about  standards^lct  us  be 
fareful  when  we  po  into  this  business  of 
standards  for,  sav.  motor  vehicles,  BecatLse 
m  the  State  of  New  York  the  standard  for 
motor  vehicles  Is  not  based  on  what  should 
be  a  desirable  level— whatever  that  may  be— 
In  a  home  or  a  school  or  a  hospital  or  what 
have  you,  biit  It  Is  based  on  how  much  noise 
trucks  make  And,  therefore,  I  ask  you  een- 
tlemen  to  consider  this  question  when  i 
~'andarcl  Is  tet  for,  say.  motor  vehicles-  to 
what  Is  it  relnted''  Is  It  related  to  the  desir- 
able result — in  oth-^r  words,  the  environment 
of  the  human  being — or  Is  it  related  to  the 
existent  noisy  state  of  the  art  of  the  noise 
source?  You  can  be  merely  legalizing— in 
one  sense— the  noisy  noise  source.  This  ap- 
plies, bv  the  way,  to  aircraft. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  That  Is  what 
we  did  with  the  airlines.  We  accepted  their 
tinsatLsfactorv  performance  record. 

Mr.  Baron.  That's  right.  And  we  made 
them  a  leEtal  standard.  This  happens  all  too 
Mten.  and  I  think  that  the  Federal  govern- 
tnent  should  have  an  Impartial  wav  of  ex- 
amining these  standards  so  that  they  are 
•Plated  to  the  environment  we  want  and  not 
5"  mnoh  ty  protecting  the  noisv  noise  source. 
Thank  you. 


Representative  Ryan.  Our  next  witness  Is 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation,  the  Honorable  Henry 
L.  Diamond,  who  was  designated  the  first 
Commissioner  of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion on  April  24.  1970.  From  that  time  until 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  agency  on  July 
1.  1970.  he  headed  a  task  force  to  plan  and 
organize  the  Department  that  administers 
all  State  programs  for  environmental  control 
and  natural  resource  management.  As  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Diamond  Is  Chairman  of  the 
State  Environmental  Board,  which  estab- 
lishes environmental  standards  and  criteria, 
lie  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Environmental 
K  ilities  Corporation,  which  assists  local 
governments  In  planning,  flnanclnfi.  and 
btiildin;  pollution  control  facilities. 

I  w.-^uld  like  to  welcome  you.  Commissioner 
Diamond. 

testimony    of    the    honorable    henbt    l. 

diamond,  new  york  state  commissionek  of 

environmental  conservation 

Mr.  Diamond,  Thank  you  for  having  me 
here.  Congressman,  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  leadership  In  calling  this  hearing.  It  Is 
much  needed.  In  the  interest  of  time.  I  will 
submit  a  statement  for  your  consideration, 
and  briefly  outline  It,  with  your  permission, 
rather  than  reading  it  in  detail. 

I  think  we  have  come  to  an  Interesting 
time  in  environmental  history.  Concern 
about  noise  as  a  pollutant  Is  emerging.  I 
know  that  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  we 
were  planning  a  White  House  Conference  on 
ilie  Environment.  Mr,  Baron  came  to  our  at- 
tention, but  we  did  not  include  noise  as  a 
major  topic.  We  had  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, .solid  waste  disposal,  but  It  was  our 
judgment  that  noise  not  be  Included.  Today, 
it  is  clearly  a  new  and  very,  very  prominent 
part  of  our  environmental  quality  problem, 
and  I  think  we  have  to  focus  on  It. 

This  late  development  of  awareness  of 
noise  as  a  pollutant  is  a  little  odd,  because 
both  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Constitution  of  New  York  State  talk 
about  noise.  I'm  not  sure  that  that  Is  what 
the  Founding  Fathers  had  In  mind,  hut  they 
talk  about  "domestic  tranquility".  Well,  we 
haven't  succeeded  In  their  meaning.  Perhaps 
we  can  succeed  in  the  literal  meaning,  so  far 
as  noise  Is  concerned. 

In  the  St.ate  of  New  York  an  amendment 
passed  only  a  year  ago  which  provides  spe- 
'ifically  that  the  State  concern  itself  with 
noise  problems.  Quite  frankly,  until  now, 
the  State  of  New  York's  noise  programs  have 
not  been  good  enough.  We  have  some  legis- 
lation on  the  hooks  which  controls  the  level 
of  truck  noise.  Again,  we  talk  about  ade- 
quate mufflers  and  exhaust  systems.  The 
testing  is  spotty.  It's  done  occasionally  by 
the  State  Troopers.  It  Is  not  part  of  the 
automobile  test  system,  and  I  think  probably 
:t  should  be. 

We  have  a  multiple  dwelling  law  that 
puts  some  standards  in.  Again,  I  think  they 
have  to  be  toughened  up. 

We  have- — which  Is  not  much  of  a  concern 
here  in  New  York  City,  but  It  Is  quite  an  Is- 
sue upstate,  and  I  hope  It  to  be  part  of  any 
Federal  legislation — a  snowmobile  problem. 
Snowmobiles  make  the  damnedest  racket  you 
iiave  ever  heard,  particularly  when  they  are 
"?ed  late  at  night  In  places  like  Lake  Placid, 
People  go  out  In  them  at  one  or  two  In  the 
morning  and  roll  around  In  these  snowmo- 
biles and  make  an  awful  racket  In  the  wilder- 
ness. So  that's  a  problem  I  hope  we  will  be 
getting  more  and  more  into.  We  have  laws 
that  require  a  muffler  system  by  1974.  but 
that  Is  not  soon  enough. 

Renresentative  Ryan,  We  now  find  these 
small  little  motor  bikes  being  used  In  our 
parks, 

Mr,  Diamond,  Yes.  And  there  Is  a  great 
noise  potential,  for  rnme  reasov..  on  small 
motors.  I  ought  to  mention  lawn  mowers, 
also.  We  now  have — and  I  must  .sav  we  are 


about  where  the  City  of  New  York  Is — uiider 
conside.-atioa  a  new  noi.se  program  that  the 
Governor  will  Ije  sending  to  the  legislature. 
I  can't  say  exactly  what  is  in  it  yet  It  will 
be  c.')ining  soon.  But  the  kinds  of  things 
tha'  are  under  consideration  are  pretty  ob- 
vious c^des  for  construction  with  very 
specific  limitations  on  construction  noise, 
etc.  We  don't  know  quite  how  we  get  to 
the  airport  problem — there's  a  Federal  pre- 
emption problem  there  which  I  urge  upon 
your  attention.  We  are  going  to  talk  about 
automobile  noise.  .Again,  maybe  this  is  better 
preempted  federal!-  In  all  these  things.  In 
the  airports  and  ihe  automobile  areas,  I  urge 
upon  your  attention  a  formula  whereby  the 
Federal  government  sets  absolute  minimum 
standards,  and  a  .•-tale  or  a  city  which  has 
particular  problems  has  ability  to  go  be- 
yond that.  We  have  that  problem  in  automo- 
if.le  emission:,,  and  I  think  the  State  of  New 
York  has  Its  automobile  emissions  standards 
setting  power  ureempted  by  the  Federal  gov- 
eriur.ent.  Califcrnia  v,as  smart  enough  when 
the  bill  came  up  to  get  excluded;  I  think  we 
should  have  been  too. 

In  New  Y<  'k  iitate  we  have  Just  estab- 
lis'.tied  one  c  nsultant  on  noise  who  helped 
us  with  tills  paper.  ;  nti  we  liope  to  establish 
in  ni'xt  year's  budget,  if  it's  approved  by  the 
Legislature,  a  Bureau  of  Acoustics  and  Noise 
Abatement.  That  will  be  at  least  a  visible 
box  oti  the  chart.  But  that  doesn't  solve  any 
noise  problems.  What  it  is  going  to  do  is 
v.ork  on  the  development  of  these  noise  codes, 
and  we  hope  we  will  get  a  statute  which 
delegates  to  the  Commissioner  of  Environ- 
mental Con.servation  the  authorltv  to  set 
them,  and  so  m.y  division  will  be  Involved  in 
setting  them  and  moving  forward 

I  hope  that  the  State"^  of  New  York  will 
establish  a  policy  of  requiring  that  when 
we  purchase  equipment  we  require  no-noise 
equipment,  and  when  we  contract  for  road 
building  tr  construction  that  the  contract 
have  noise  amendments  in  the  contract.  In 
fact,  we  h:ive  quite  a  few  construction  proj- 
ects, I  think,  that  could  be  done  a  little 
m   re  quietly. 

Representative  Ryan,  Does  the  State  have 
t!ie  authority  to  do  that  now? 

Mr,  Diamond,  We  do  not.  sir,  I  am  hoping 
that  the  State  will  do  this,  I  am  commend- 
ing this  to  your  attention.  If  the  Federal 
Government — for  instance,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  its  4  billion  dollar  hlehway 
program— provided  in  all  of  Its  contracts 
that  low  noise  compressors  be  used,  that 
would  have  a  far  greater  effect  than  the  Fed- 
eral government  simply  buying  its  own,  I 
have  no  idea  as  to  how  many  compressors  the 
Federal  government  buys,  but  contracts  for 
use  are  far  more  than  it  actually  buys,  I  am 
sure.  Four  billion  dollars  buys  a  lot  of  noise, 
as  well  as  a  lot  of  concrete.  So  I  recommend 
that  GSA — the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion— have  as  a  policy — as  part  of  its  con- 
tract. Just  as  It  has  a  nondiscrimination 
clause — that  federal  contractors  not  be  able 
to  use  high  noise  machines. 

Representative  Ryan.  Is  the  Governor  go- 
ing to  ask  for  that  authority? 

Mr.  Diamond.  I  hope  he  will.  Of  course.  If 
the  Federal  government  did  it  and  required 
it  in  all  of  its  aid  programs,  because  almost 
every  dollar  we  spend  would  do  it  na- 
tionally. After  all.  almost  every  dollnr  we  end 
up  spending  in  the  State  has  some  Federal 
tie  to  it. 

Representative  Ryan  There  have  been 
times  In  the  past  when  New  York  State  has 
been  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes.  sir.  And  this  is  an  area 
that  I  hope  again  well  be  out  In  front  on. 
But  I  urge  it  to  your  attention  as  well.  We'll 
hopefully  get  something  in  Albany  on  that. 

I  want  to  endorse  very  heavily  what  Jerry 
Kretchmer  and  Bob  Rickles  said  about  the 
Federal  program.  Your  bill.  If  we  could  get 
some  money  in  It.  would  he  extremely  help- 
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ful  In  creating  State  agencies  and  local  agen- 
cies to  have  their  own  noise  entity,  i  think 
that  that  Is  probably  the  most  Importar- 
Federal  preseure  to  put  on.  And  maybe  even 
tie  it  to  the  air  pollution  grants  which  are 
essential  to  us  now — to  say  that  you  have  to 
have  a  noise  pollution  entity  to  get  your  air 
iX)llution  grant — that  Is.  some  levers  to  make 
States  have  a  noise  entity  and  make  them 
have  to  pass  through  some  of  that  power  and 
money  to  the  local  levels. 

In  New  York  City,  where  you  have  a  tre- 
mendous problem  and  have  aophlstlcat-^d 
government  working  on  It,  vou  saw  from  th<» 
presentation  that  preceded  me  thMt  there's 
some  action.  In  other  parts  of  the  Sta'e.  we 
have  to  help,  as  well,  because  we've  er^  Buf- 
falo. Syracuse.  Rochester,  all  of  which  have 
noise  problems.  So  I  hope  you  will  think  of 
that  when  you  draft  lejrlslatlon.  and  also  this 
rural  problem  of  snowmobiles  the  motor 
noises  because,  this  Is  not  onlv  an  urban 
problem  but  a  problem  Bcrops  the  State. 

In  rlo-'  ns  I  think  we  .somehow  have  got 
to  7rro  In  rn  th!-;  aircraft  thin?.  As  you 
know.  '■^°  M?a!  gn-ernnr'nt'?  have  tried'  to 
come  in  hv  <\nt  and  by  statute  There  are 
blll.<j  pending  In  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature to  control  the  .SST  bv  New  York 
State — I  franklv  don't  know  about  the  con- 
^tUut'onali-y  "f  fhat — It  Is  probably  a  Fed- 
tM  problem  But  I  uree  vou  t^  get  mean- 
Ineful  levels:  at  airports  because  everybody 
has  to  !!ve  with  those 

Thank  vou  for  havlne  me  here  this  morn- 
insr.  I  would  onlv  add  one  thing.  While  our 
no!.=e  entltv  Is  fledellnr.  I  wouM  be  happy 
to  make  It  available  to  you  We  hrpe  by  the 
first  of  .April  to  ha'-e  3  profe--slona!s  on  the 
Job  and  of  course  we  would  be  happy  to 
provide  any  help  we  could  to  this  commit- 
tee. 

Following  Is  mv  prepared  statement: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONOaABtE  HENBY  L. 
DIAMOND.  CO^I^TISSIONER.  DEPARTMENT  OP  EN- 
VraON'MrNTAI,    rON.SEP.VATION 

Introdiiction 

The  Pre.amble  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  refer?  to  "domestic  tranqull- 
itv."  If  ve  relate  our  pre.i^nt  noisy  environ- 
ment with  tiiat  point  in  history!  we  com- 
paj-e  the  horse  and  stagecoach  with  today's 
high  speed  auto,  bus  or  jet  aircraft:  the 
frontier-man's  a.x  to  a  chain  saw  or  bull- 
dozer:  a  scvth:^  to  a  power  lawn  mower. 

We  have  many  noi?e  .ources  todav  which 
w?  could  not  compare — such  as  jack  ham- 
mers, pile  driver'^,  compressors,  and  snow- 
mobiles. 

Although  the  noise  soiirces  of  the  past 
were  mmuscule  compared  to  present  ones, 
our  forefathers  valued  domestic  tranquility 
sufflclentW  to  make  It  one  of  the  consid- 
erations of  the  Constitution,  But  one  could 
ask — should  the  noise  levels  of  our  environ- 
ment be  permitted  to  continually  Increase? 
Are  increasing  noise  levels  the  cost  we  must 
pay  far  progress?  The  answer  to  both  of 
the;?   question.^.   In   my   opinion.   Is   no. 

The  progress  and  future  development  of  our 
country  can  continue  without  being  ham- 
pered by  noise  abatement.  What  we  do  need 
are  deflnltive  considerations  of  noise  and 
its  effect  on  people  In  the  design  and  use 
of  products  ...  In  the  administration  of 
services  to  the  public  .  .  .  and  In  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  buildings  and  resi- 
dences, 

A  limited  amount  of  nilse  abatement  ef- 
fort has  been  applied  to  some  areas  of  de- 
sign and  construction.  Unfortunately,  noise 
abatement  has  been  overlooked  or  dls- 
reg.irded  In  far  more  areas.  The  govern- 
m^n*^  must  establish  a  noise  abatement  pro- 
gram which  deals  with  specific  requlre- 
rr,  e  n  ts . 

The  public  must  learn  about  noise  and 
exert  consumer  influence  on  Industry,  A  pro- 
gram which  encourages  the  Joint  efforts  of 
our  socletv  will  be  most  effective.  The  main 


impetus  must  come  from  the  st:ite  and  fed- 
p.-.il  g  vernment.s  who  should  e.^tabllsh  spe- 
cific requ:renieiits  for  noifp  control. 

They  may  develop  model  codes,  rules  and 
regulations  which  can  be  adopted  by  op- 
tion of  local  mun'cipalltles.  Local  regulation.^ 
:hould  be  equal  to  or  more  stringent  than 
those  set  by  other  levels  of  governmeTit. 
Exi",ting  'pgulatiojis  in  New  Vr»'fc  State  for 
control  of  noise 

Like  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
New  York  State  Constitution  considers 
iiwiso.  3oc''lon  4  of  Article  14  of  th.e  New 
York  State  Constitution  declares:  "The  pol- 
icy of  tv.e  state  shall  be  to  conserve  and 
protect  Its  natural  resources  and  scenic 
be.'.uty  and  encourage  the  development  and 
iniprovemciit  of  Its  agricultural  lands  for 
the  production  of  food  and  other  agricul- 
tiral  products.  The  legislature,  in  imple- 
menting this  policy,  .'hall  include  adequate 
provision  for  the  abatement  .  .  ,  of  ex- 
cessive ar,d  unnece«!ary  noise,  .  ,  ." 

Althouijh  New  YiTk  State  has  a  hmlted 
n'.Huber  of  ::5'vs  relating  to  .'-.prciftc  noise 
levels,  there  are  many  areas  of  law  control- 
ling noise  ill  a  general  sen:e,  fuch  as  nuis- 
an.?e  type  lav.-s.  Legal  cor.trol  f  /r  the  abate- 
ment of  noise  is  in  s'ate  and  local  stiitute.s. 
Tie  I'cr.al  law  deals  wi'h  this  type  nuis- 
ance m  vjrirus  forms,  including  annoyance, 
alarai,  breach  of  peace  and  rii.sorderly  con- 
duct. The  general  buslne.-s  law  deals  with 
nre-vention  "i  all  noise  which  unreasonably 
■:iisturbs  the  pCLice  of  the  day  on  Su::days. 

The  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  requires  ve- 
hicles to  be  eouipped  with  adequate  muf- 
flers and  exhaust  •  ystems  to  p:e\ent  exces- 
sive noise  In  l(t65.  the  Vehicle  aiid  TrafBc 
Law  WIS  amended  by  ipecifylnp  the  maxl- 
i:uim  noise  permitted  for  motor  vehicles. 
Tills  ame.-.dment  stated  that  noi-e  from  any 
\eh:cle  ojieratlng  on  public  highways  .shall 
nn  exceed  88  decibels  on  the  .^-scale.  vvhen 
nioasured  at  a  distance  of  50  feet.  This  sec- 
tion also  specified  tnat  meas'irements  be 
made  v.-hen  the  vehicle  was  opcniMng  at  a 
speei  !e:5  th:.n  35  mph.  Thi,s  law  was  pro^i- 
ably  the  flr<?t  in  New  York  State  In  which 
quintlty  rf  noise  was  speclfi'-cl  in  terms  of 
ac'i  :^1  numbers  of  decibels. 

I.i  1:368.  the  New  York  Multiple  Dwelling 
Law  w.is  amended  by  giving  .some  attention 
to  c-:ntrol  of  indoor  noise.  It  required  cities 
V,  ith  population?  in  excess  of  500,000  to 
formulate  and  adopt  rtandards  for  sound 
contr  ■].  and  standi'nls  for  transmission  loss 
of  wall;,  partitions,  flo'Ts  and  ce:liiigs  be- 
:ween  ap.irtments.  Construction  of  multiple 
dwel!in?<;  iifter  January  1,  1970,  was  re- 
quire 1  ti)  comply  with  the  standards  and 
control  of  no.se. 

In  1970  the  New  York  S^Te  Le^:sl:'.ture 
pafisd  a  law  controlling  snowmobile  noise. 
Al'h.Tugh  tiie  law  made  r.o  provisions  for 
e.xisting  snowmobiles.  It  specif.es  that  no 
snowmobile  manufactured  after  June  1, 
1972,  will  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  unleis 
it  Is  equipped  wi:;:  a  muffler  that  limits  the 
eng:ne  noise  to  not  more  than  82  decibels, 
as  meastired  en  *he  A-scale  at  50  fee*.  No 
;nuwmoblle  miiiiufactured  after  June  1,  1974, 
hall  be  sold  or  oTcred  fir  sale  un'css  the 
muffler  system  limits  engine  noise  to  not 
-nors  t"iaa  73  decibels  on  the  A-scale  at  50 
feet. 

The  1970  legislature  also  passed  the  En- 
vironmental Conservation  Law,  This  law 
mandates  that  the  environment  be  conserved. 
Improved,  and  protected  In  order  to  enhance 
the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  p>eople 
of  the  state.  It  defines  pollution  as  a  pres- 
ence In  the  environment  of  conditions  and/ 
or  contaminants  In  quantities  or  character- 
istics which  are  or  may  be  Injurious  to  hu- 
man life  or  property,  or  which  unreasonabl., 
Interfere  with  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life 
and  property.  This  law  defines  noise  as  a 
pollutant  and  further  charges  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Environmental   Conservation   with 


responsibility    for    preventing    and   abating 
noise  pollution. 

Rules  under  consideration  in  New  York 
State 

There  are  many  bills  relating  to  noise 
control  that  are  on  file  for  consideration  of 
the  1971-72  New  York  State  Leglslatxire,  The 
scope  of  these  bills  ranges  ,  .  .  from  muf- 
r.er  examination  during  annual  Inspection 
.  .  to  consideration  of  supersonic  aircraft 
noise. 

A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  limit  the 
amount  of  noise  from  air  conditioning  units 
or  other  machinery  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
multiple  dwelling.  If  the  ambient  noise  lev- 
el outside  of  any  window  In  a  dwelling  unit 
is  Increased  5  dBA  above  a  threshold  of  BO 
dB  on  the  A-scale  by  this  equipment.  This 
.seme  bill  would  make  It  unlawful  for  con- 
struction operations  to  Increase  the  noise  lev- 
el outside  the  window  of  a  dwelling  unit  to 
over  75  dBA. 

There  are  several  bills  on  file  concerning 
aircraft  and  airport  operation  noise.  One 
directs  Commissioners  of  various  Depart- 
ments of  the  State  to  study  and  analyze  ef- 
fects of  Jet  noise  on  people  In  communities 
ibuttinfi;  Jet  airports. 

Another  would  amend  the  General  Busi- 
ness and  Transportation  Laws  to  prevent 
excessive  noise  from  airport  and  aircraft 
operations.  This  bill  would  make  It  unlaw- 
ful for  an  alrpKsrt  to  permit  operation  of 
an  aircraft  which  creates  a  noise  level  of 
85  dBA  at  the  perimeter  of  the  airport  ad- 
joinlne  a  residential  area  .  .  .  with  a  re- 
dtiction  of  5  dBA  below  this  during  night- 
time hours.  The  noise  level  limit  Is  extended 
to  90  dBA  at  the  perimeter  of  the  airport 
adloinlng  commercial  areas. 

This  bill  also  makes  it  unlawful  to  oper- 
ate an  aircraft  which  creates  a  noise  level  In 
excess  of  75  dBA  over  a  residential  area. 
The  New  York  State  Depmrtment  of  Trans- 
f)ortatlon  would  oversee  the  rules  by  monl- 
'urtti';  and  Issuing  permits. 

Another  bill  would  amend  the  Public 
Health  Law  and  Executive  Law  to  ban  the 
stipersonlc  transport  from  landing  at  urban 
airports  unless  design  changes  are  made. 
TTils  bill  would  grant  power  to  bring  a  class 
action  to  enjoin  any  stipersonlc  transport 
which  creates  a  perceived  noise  level  greater 
than  108  PNdB, 

Concerning  the  Jurisdiction  of  local  gov- 
ernments over  noise,  a  bill  has  been  filed  to 
amended  the  general  city,  vlllaee  and  town 
law.  It  would  permit  local  government  to 
establish  rejjulatlon  In  which  noise  emis- 
sion is  limited  to  specific  levels. 

.^t  this  time  there  Is  no  way  of  determln- 
Ind  how  many  of  these  bills  will  be  passed 
by  this  1971-72  New  York  State  Legislature 
n'ld  signed  by  Governor  Rockefeller.  In  gen- 
e'al,  I  support  the  Intent  of  these  bills.  I 
make  some  exceptions  to  specifics,  details, 
and  the  conflict  with  federal  preemption  In 
the  area  of  aircraft  noise, 
.V  Y.S.  Department  of  Environmental  Con- 
r''rrati(m  nnifie  abatement  plans 

The  need  for  a  noise  abatement  program 
was  recognized  by  the  1970  leglslat\ire  be- 
''ause  of  Increasing  noise  levels  In  our  com- 
munity, added  noise  sources,  and  Increase 
in  population  requiring  more  services  and 
devices  which  produce  noise. 

We  are  formtilatlng  a  comprehensive  state- 
v.ide  noise  abatement  program  to  prevent 
further  noise  encroachment  and  reduce 
existing  excessive  noise.  Official  operations, 
purcha.ses,  and  construction  projects  by 
New  York  State  will  lead  the  noise  abate- 
ment program  by  reflecting  these  policies. 
The  impact  of  noise  on  the  environment 
during  the  con.structlon  phase  as  well  as  the 
operational  phase  of  state  construction  proj- 
ects will  be  considered. 

Budget  requests  have  been  submitted  to 
the  1971-72  New  York  State  Legislature  for 
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funds  to  organize  and  fill  noanpower  require- 
ments to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Acoustics  and 
Noise  Abatement  within  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation,  This  Bureau 
wiU  take  on  .ncreaslng  responsibility  and 
importance  as  It  develops  model  codes, 
standards,  rules  and  regulations.  Its  func- 
lions  will  expand  to  Include  all  areas  of 
acouctics  and  noise  control  such  as  aircraft 
i^jise.  highway  and  mass  transportation 
aoise,  coi!.-.umer  products,  Industrial  noise, 
arciiitectura;  acoustics,  room  acoustics, 
building  codes,  community  noise,  and  re- 
search Into  the  effects  of  noise  on  hearing, 
sp?ech  communication,  annoyance  and  other 
physiological  effects. 

Studies  will  be  conducted  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  State  agencies  to  develop 
criteria,  standards,  and  measuring  proce- 
dures, utilizing  the  latest  technology,  in- 
cluding computer  applications.  In  order  to 
establish  a  unified  statewide  noise  abating 
program.  Jurisdiction  for  noise  abatement 
should  be  under  one  agency  of  the  state. 
Suggestions   for   Federal   legislation 

(1)  Establish  grants  in  aid  to  the  states 
ior  creating  autonomous  state  agencies  to 
deal  with  problems  of  noise.  Guidelines 
should  be  included  to  define  major  areas  of 
concern,  and  provide  direction  for  rules  and 
regulations 

(2)  Include  noise  performance  criteria  in 
apeciacations  for  purchase  of  equipment, 
a.id  construction  of  projects,  which  are 
funded  by  the  federal  government. 

(3)  Accelerate  activities  and  programs  to 
more  expeditiously  resolve  the  aircraft  noise 
problem. 

Representative  Ryan.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Commissioner  Diamond, 

Our  next  witness  Is  Dr.  Roy  .Sullivan, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Audlology  at  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital.  He  Is  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospi- 
tal; consultant  to  the  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Biind  Youths  and  Adults;  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Pre-school  Hearing  Council 
of  Long  Island,  Dr,  Sullivan  is  also  President 
of  the  Audlology  Study  Group  of  Greater 
.N'ew  York, 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  these  ad 
lioc  Congressional  hearings.  Doctor  Sullivan. 

TESTIMONY  OP  MR.  ROY  SVLLIVAN  CHIEF,  DIVI- 
SION OP  AUDIOLOGY,  LONG  ISLAND  COLLEGE 
HOSPTTAL 

Mr.  SrLLiVA.N,  Thank  you  \ery  much.  Con- 
gressman Ryan.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here 
this  morning  and  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to 
add  some  information  that  will  be  of  use  to 
.vou  and  your  distinguished  colleagues  in  un- 
derstanding the  problems  created  by  excess 
noise,  and  in  developing  legislation  to  control 
It. 

I  might  add  that  I  am,  professionally,  an 
audlologlst,  and  that  It  is  ■•incipient"  Dr. 
Sullivan,  I  am  hurriedly  completing  my  dis- 
sertation, which  Is  In  the  experimental  psy- 
chology area,  specifically  having  to  do  with 
man's  normative  responses  to  sound.  I  am 
not  a  medical  doctor. 

The  term  "noise  pollution"  does  not  fit 
semantlcally  with  the  other  areaa  of  pollu- 
tion. We  speak  of  air  pollution,  and  It  Is  the 
air  that  has  been  polluted.  We  speak  about 
water  pollution,  and  it  Is  the  water  that  has 
been  polluted.  But  It  Is  not  really  noise  that 
has  been  polluted.  It  Is  sound.  So  what  we 
We  really  faced  with  Is  sound  pollution. 

In  dealing  with  all  forms  of  pollution, 
there  Is  a  question  of  hierarchy:  where  does 
OUT  emphasis  go?  Generally  speaking,  this 
emphasis  is  monetary — where  do  we  divert 
our  funds  to  apply  to  which  areas  of  Interest 
on  behalf  of  our  environment?  Unfortu- 
nately, often  we  have  been  pretty  far  down 
°hi  ^^  *^lerarchy,  because  we  have  been  un- 
&ble  to  come  up  with  a  sensational  state- 
ment, as  someone  mentioned  earlier,  that 
noise  kills.  We  can't  say  this.  We  have  to  go 


to  a  definition  of  health  which  takes  into  ac- 
count whether  we  consider  the  need  for  quiet 
in  society  as  Just  a  social  amenity,  or  wheth- 
er It  Is  something  that  should  fall  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  health. 

The  World  Health  Organization  defines 
lioalth  as  a  state  of  complete  physical,  men- 
ial, and  social  well  being  and  not  merely  the 
absence  of  disease  and  infirmity.  When  we 
accept  this  as  an  operational  definition  of 
health,  we  find  our  "health"  is  vulnerable 
to  noise  In  many  ways.  We  can  think  of 
noise  as  disrupting  sleep,  caiislng  annoyance, 
interfering  with  speech,  and  Inflicting  physi- 
cal dama^ie  on  the  ear.  Certain  research  Into 
noise  has  suggested  eifects  ol  noise  on  men- 
tal health,  physiological  actlrttles,  and  even 
workers'  efficiency. 

To  summarize  before  I  begin,  I  believe  that 
you  should  approach  noise  in  the  following 
manner :  1 )  the  physiological  effects  of  noise, 
2)  the  indirect  effects  of  noise,  and  3)  the 
physical  effect  of  noise. 

The  major  physiological  effect  of  higher 
levels  of  noise  is  a  thoroughly  documented, 
irreversible  damage  to  hearing. 

The  second,  or  indirect  effect  of  noise,  that 
is  a  known  effect  on  the  physiology  of  man, 
is  the  ability  of  It  to  Interrupt  sleep.  This 
goes  beyond  causing  an  Individual  to  bolt 
upright  in  bed  as  a  Jet  airplane  files  over  his 
home.  It  i£  possible  to  be  roused  from  deeper 
stages  of  slumber  to  a  lighter  stage  of  sleep, 
yet  not  be  conscious  of  this  the  next  day.  But 
when  you  get  up  in  the  morning  fatigue  sets 
in;  you  feel  like  hell.  This  has  been  docu- 
mented physiologically. 

The  third  major  area  is  the  interference 
with  speech.  We  heard  about  ensuring  the 
domestic  tranquility  and  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — 
parenthetically.  In  relative  peace  and  quiet. 
I  think  that  this  should  not  be  underplayed. 
Noise  can  be  construed  as  an  Interference 
with  the  right  to  free  speech.  How  dare  Con- 
solidated Edison  open  the  street  In  front  of 
an  office  building,  or  in  front  of  a  school? 
How  dare  the  airlines  fly  over  schools  and 
churches,  and  interfere  with  the  educational 
process,  the  commtinlcative  process?  All  of 
this  is  avoidable.  And  If  we  think  of  noise  as 
avoidable,  unnecessary,  intrusive  sound,  and 
use  this  as  our  working  definition,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  most  profitable  approach. 

Now,  to  take  these  points  one  by  one — The 
effect  of  noise  on  our  hearing,  that  1b,  injury 
of  the  delicate  structure  of  the  ear.  The  ear 
is  the  organ  which  Is  responsible  for  taking 
the  physical  energy  from  the  outside  world 
and  translating  it  into  impulses  the  brain 
can  understand.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive organs  in  the  human  body.  It  is  capable 
of  responding  to  physical  vibrations  on  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  that  of  the  diameter  of 
the  hydrogen  atom.  It  is  magnificently  con- 
structed, and  were  it  any  more  sensitive  we 
would  be  troubled  with  the  nattiral  move- 
ment of  air  molecules  at  other  than  super 
sub-zero  temperattires.  It  Is  sensitive.  It  la 
wide-ranging.  And  its  capabilities  are  enor- 
mous. We  hear  from  20  cycles  per  second  all 
the  way  to  20,000  cycles  per  second. 

The  ear  Is  a  remarkably  healthy  organ, 
however.  It  consists,  among  other  parts,  of 
20,000  very,  very  delicate  hair  cellfl  which  are 
the  final  portion  of  the  mechanism  resulting 
in  the  translation  of  physical  vibration  from 
the  outside  world  to  the  Impulses  in  the  ear. 
It  Is  here  that  the  insult  to  the  human  body 
takes  place. 

According  to  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act,  levels  above  90  decibels  on  the  A 
scale — a  scale  which  unfortunately  discrimi- 
nates against  sounds  below  a  thousand 
cycles — are  physically  and  physiologically 
traumatic  to  hearing  if  we  have  routine  8 
liour  exposure  to  noise  of  this  level  or 
above. 

There  are  many  dlfflctiltlea  with  this  stand- 
ard. This  standard  is  probably  JUBt  about 


right  for  industry.  If  you  were  on  the  In- 
dustry side  of  the  fence.  It  Includes  approxi- 
mately 85''^  of  the  noise  su.sceptlble  popula- 
tion. But  there  is  great  individual  difference. 
We  can  take  the  population  in  this  room 
and  expose  them  all  to  similar  physiologically 
tratimatlc  levels  of  noise,  and  on  each  Indi- 
vidual the  noise  wUl  take  a  different  toll. 
On  some  individuals  the  effect  will  be  tem- 
porary, on  others  it  may  be  permanent,  and 
still  on  oihera  there  may  be  no  effect  at  all. 
There  are  tender  ears  and  there  are  hard 
ears.  The  Walsh-Healey  standard  was  written 
lo  encompass  and  practically  guarantee  safety 
for  about  85%  of  the  population.  In  addition, 
that  population  is  being  paid,  you  might  say, 
hazard  pay,  for  the  occupational  hazards  that 
they're  enduring. 

So,  the  Walsh-Healey  standard  leaves  16% 
of  the  employed  population  uncovered  and  It 
also  does  not  consider  the  general  public 
who  has  noise  inflicted  upon  them,  rather 
than  who  work  in  a  noisy  environment  by 
choice.  For  example,  there  Is  the  white  col- 
lar worker  who  must  descend  to  our  noisy 
New  York  City  subways  and  be  exposed  to 
levels  exceeding  the  minimum  standards  of 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  yet  he  has  to  pay 
30  cents  for  the  privilege  of  having  his  ears 
traumatized. 

I  don't  think  that  the  Walsh-Healey  stand- 
ard should  hold  for  the  general  public; 
I  think  it  is  written  for  those  people  who 
are  in  an  occupational  hazard. 

Now  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  physiology 
of  man  and  his  hearing  Itself,  there  are  some 
cues  as  to  uhat  and  what  not  may  be  noxious 
lo  hearing.  We  have  built  Into  our  middle 
ears,  which  are  Just  inside  the  eardrum,  a 
protective  refiex — there  Is  a  muscle,  the  tliil- 
est  muscle  of  the  human  body,  the  task  of 
which.  Is  to  respond  and  to  reflexlbly  contract 
one  of  the  microsct/plc  bones  In  the  middle 
•=-ar  to  reduce  the  level  of  Incoming  noise 
to  the  ear.  The  more  Intense  the  noise  above 
a  certain  minimal  level,  the  greater  the  de- 
gree- of  contraction  and  the  greater  the  de- 
j,'ree  of  reduction  of  noise  going  into  the  part 
of  the  ear  v.hlch  can  be  damaged.  This  Is, 
and  I  don't  think  anyone  would  quarrel  with 
this,  a  Gcd-g'ven  protective  mechanism.  The 
levels  at  which  this  comes  into  play  are  from 
70  to  90  decibels  above  the  threshold  of 
perception. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  staff  has  re- 
cently proposed  that  the  phenomenon  of 
hearing  loss  attributable  to  non-occupational 
noise  exposed  situations  be  considered  some- 
where around  the  70  decibel  level.  And 
whereas  now  we  consider  100  decibels  as  the 
limit  for,  let  us  say,  a  certain  amount  of  8 
hours  of  noise  exposure,  100  decibel  limit  for 
the  non-occupational  noise  exposed  public 
might  be  cut  down  to  15  minutes.  If  you 
apply  these  criteria,  the  general  public  who 
ride  the  subway  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
two  hours,  fall  within  the  potential  range 
of  those  Inadvertently  and  without  com- 
pensation having  their  hearing  destroyed  in 
the  higher  frequency  range. 

Now,  there  are  two  separate  asp>ects  with 
regard  to  man's  communication  and  hearing, 
one  of  which  Is  sensitivity  and  the  other  of 
which  is  resolution. 

Most  of  the  specifications  have  been  writ- 
ten to  encompass  the  deleterious  effect  on 
hearing  in  the  so-called  speech  frequency 
range,  this  is  from  600  to  2000  cycles  per  sec- 
ond. But  a  higher  frequency  range,  while 
not  necessary  for  the  hearing  of  speech.  Is 
very  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  soft, 
conversational  speech.  And  an  indlviduBl 
who  has  poor  hearing  above  2000  cycles  will 
have  hearing  difficulty  in  a  soft  conversa- 
tional situation,  or  In  an  average  conversa- 
tional situation  where  he  is  physically  dis- 
tant from  the  speaker.  This  is  important  to 
note,  because  currently,  the  standard  is  not 
written  in  terms  of  this  resolution  of  sound — 
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or  the  ability  of  man  lo  resolve  sound — but 
rather  It  Is  written  lu  terms  of  ability  to 
hear  sound. 

The  typical  high  lrequen<.y  liearing  losa 
which  results  from  20  years  of  occupational 
noise  exposure  leaves  the  individual  hearing 
speech  so  that  it  sounds  obscure.  Ihe  individ- 
ual is  able  to  hear  sounds,  but  the  complaint 
ot  these  patients,  as  we  receive  them  in  the 
hearing  clinic,  is  that  the  can  hear  but  they 
cant  understand.  So  I  think  that  we  have 
to  re-orient  the  concept  of  where  the  prob- 
lems exist  from  a  concept  of  simply  being 
able  to  hear  sound. 

There  have  been  radical  advances  within 
the  last  two  years  in  the  area  of  hearing 
aids.  Certain  advances  have  been  made  whlcii 
now  allow  us  to  compensate  and  correct  for 
hearing  losses  which  begin  at  1500  or  2000 
cycles  per  second.  Three  or  four  years  ago. 
If  we  had,  let's  say,  a  subway  worker,  or 
someone  who  was  exposed  to  high  levels  of 
noise,  come  into  the  Center  with  a  typical 
noise-induced  hearing  loss  and  good  hear- 
ing below  1000  cycles  per  second,  all  we  could 
say  to  them  at  that  time  is  that  you  can 
either  study  lip-reading  or  perhaps  take 
some  auditory  training  lessons  to  understand 
better  what  you  are  able  to  hear,  but  there 
ia  nothing  available  for  you.  Now,  the  hear- 
ing aid  technology  has  come  to  the  jwlnt 
where  we  can  compensate  for  higher  fre- 
quency losses. 

If  we  Included  all  the  noise  Induced-hear- 
ing loss  and  the  acoustic  trauma  in  our  com- 
pensation structure  and  In  our  legislative 
structure,  it  would  represent  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  population  than  is  now  In- 
cluded. A  statistic  which  has  been  quoted  on 
the  incidence  of  use  of  hearing  aids  In  the 
age  group  of  50  to  59  is  that  Sr'r  of  the  non- 
noise  exposed  or  non-occupatlonally  noise 
exposed  population  In  that  age  group  typi- 
cally are  bearing  aid  users.  But  25%  of  the 
occupatlonally  noise  exposed  group  are  hear- 
ing aid  users  in  that  same  age  group,  so  noise 
does   take  Its  toll. 

Now,  as  to  whether  noise  shortens  life  or 
not,  this  is  a  possibility.  But  the  definitive  re- 
search to  prove  this  point  has  not  been  done, 
and  I  don't  think  It's  fruitful  to  speculate 
and  to  base  our  case  on  the  fact  that  noise 
may  shorten  life,  when  we  know  that  noise 
levels  which  surround  us  may  very  well  In- 
jure our  hearing,  and  also  Interrupt  our 
sleep.  Noise  levels  down  to  70  decibels  may 
very  well  interfere  with  our  hearing  and  tem- 
porarily cause  a  hearing  loss,  if  you  Include 
100^'f  of  the  population.  Noise  levels  down  to 
53  decibels  on  the  A  scale  begin  to  Interfere 
with  conversation. 

And  here  I  think  there  Is  another  fruit- 
ful area  and  a  basis  from  which  Congress  and 
the  Assembly  can  legislate:  the  idea  of  the 
noise  polluters  Interfering  with  the  com- 
municative process.  With  a  53  dBA  level  we 
can  converse  in  a  normal  conversational  tone 
at  about  the  distance  of  10  feet.  As  the  noise 
rises  above  53  decibels  on  the  A  scale,  one  of 
two  things  must  happen:  either  we  must 
physically  move  closer,  or  I  must  raise  my 
vocal  level. 

We  have  begun  some  preliminary  research 
at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  on  a  very 
Interesting  physiological  point.  If  you  must 
tie  noise  pollution  to  physiological  effects,  one 
effect  to  lock  at  is  the  response  of  people 
with  known  organic  vocal  abuse  pathology — 
that  is,  people  with  vocal  polyps,  with  vocal 
cord  nodules,  with  inflammations  of  the 
vocal  cords.  We  compared  them  to  normals 
to  And  out  how  their  vocal  levels  respond  to 
various  levels  of  background  noise.  And  In 
our  pilot  studies  we  have  found  that  con- 
sistently the  people  with  vocal  abuse  pathol- 
ogy will  tend  to  raise  their  vocal  levels  and 
compensate  for  a  given  constant  noise  level 
much  more  than  a  group  of  people  with  no 
vocal  pathology. 

Now  I  don't  think  that  potentially  a  vocal 
pathological  group  should  be  eliminated  from 


our  considerations  if  we  need  some  physiolog- 
ical tack  to  hang  our  anti-noise  campaign  ou 
for  lower  levels,  then  we  might  consider  the 
fact  that  school  teachers,  legislators,  men  of 
the  cloth  have  to  raise  their  voices  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  everyday  activities  In  order 
to  overcome  the.-e  obnoxious  noise  levels 
brought  about  by  the  overflights  of  the  air- 
planes. 

So  you  can  take  ;;  eitlier  one  of  iwo  w,i\  . 
a.s  an  Interference  with  .speech  and  the  proc- 
ess of  free  speech,  or  the  fact  that  this  may 
potentially  cause  one  man.  with  a  higher 
and  ever  rising  noi.-,e  level,  to  compensate 
for  this  by  raising  his  voice  level  at  a  cost 
of  the  condition  of  health  of  his  vocal 
mechanism. 

We  had.  while  I  was  on  the  New  York  City 
Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Nol.se  Control,  a  trip 
to  Prart-Whaney,  which  Is  one  of  the  two 
largest  companies  manufacturing  jet  en- 
gines, and  we  were  told,  to  paraphrase  the 
Red  Queen,  that  we  should  be  thankful  that 
they  were  running  as  fa.-t  as  they  were  to 
stand  still,  and  that  If  we  were  really  lucky, 
we  might  get  a  decibel  Improvement  in  the 
overall  Jet  noise  level  coming  out  of  tiie  fac- 
tory every  year  or  so.  But  we  should  really 
be  grateful  that  they  had  been  able  to  in- 
crease the  thrust  without  Increasing  the 
noise  level.  This  i^  a  pretty  poor  logic;  it'c^ 
a  pubUc-be-damned  attitude  which  leads  to 
another  effect  of  noise.  This  one,  when  you 
look  at  the  way  the  hearing  and  the  commu- 
nication o;  the  public  is  infringed  upon  by 
the  people  who  are  manufacturing  noise  as 
a  by-product  of  their  enterprise,  leads  to 
clear-cut  aunoyanre.  Once  you  e.xperleucc 
noise  and  once  it  affects  y^ur  daily  routine, 
you  know  what  everyone  el.se  il^  talkin- 
about,  and  you  don't  have  to  be  a  little  old 
lady  with  tennis  shoes  to  be  one  of  the  peo- 
ple who  is  being  polluted  by  noise  exposure. 

The  recommendation.-,  of  the  Task  Force 
include  certainly  levels  which  are  not  unrea- 
sonable for  starter-s  In  order  to  ensure  hear- 
in^'  conversation,  we  conservatively  recom- 
mend an  85  decibel  A-scale  reading  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  speech  interference  level  of 
52  decibels  on  the  A-scale  should  be  reduoet! 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  overall  living  space 
so  that  we  can  go  out  on  tliA  street  and  con- 
verse with  our  neighbor  without  having  to 
shout.  Of  course,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  anticipate  52  dBA's  on  the  subway,  yet  it 
might  not  be  unreasonable  on  the  city 
streets.  In  our  own  home.s,  we  are  asking  for 
more  than  that — in  wholly  residential  arc-.is 
we  are  asking  for  40  dBA's  during  the  day- 
time hours  and  30  dBA'.s  at  night.  This  is  in 
wholly  residential  areas  and,  of  course,  we 
don't  expect  areas  zoned  for  industry  to 
meet  these  standards.  But,  I  think  these  aro 
not  unreasonable  levels. 

The  night  time  standard  is  considered  in 
light  of  some  of  the  research  that  has  gone 
on  at  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  by 
Dr.  Lucas,  and  some  of  the  research  that  has 
been  done  In  Germany  bv  Dr.  Jansen.  Their 
research  shows  that  noise  levels  as  low  as 
50  dBA's  can  arouse  you  from  deeper  stages 
of  sleep  to  less  deep  stages  of  sleep,  and  this 
will  have  an  effect  on  how  you  feel  the  next 
day.  This  can  be  documented  on  an  electro- 
encephalograph, which  is  an  objective,  physi- 
cal means  of  determining  how  much  rest  you 
are  getting.  So  we  must,  in  residential  areas, 
have  care  and  concern  for  those  noise  levels 
which  affect  sleep. 

Now,  the  paper-thin  walls  through  which 
we  are  forced  to  hear  our  next  door  neigh- 
bor's conversation  can  be  taken  care  of  in 
building  codes.  What  may  be  one  man's 
music  may  be  noise  to  someone  else'.s  ears. 
We  cannot  Ic'islate  or  hope  to  bring  In 
medical  reasons  for  controlling  all  the  possi- 
ble incidence  >  f  noise  pollution.  But  any  In- 
stance of  noise  pollirion  that  brings  abou' 
a  physiological  trauma  to  hearing  invariably 
will  Interfere  with  speech.  And  if  it  inter- 
feres with  speech,  it  Invariably  annoys.  There- 


fore, if  we  can  control  the  highest  levels  and 
the  most  prevalent  sources  of  noise  pollu- 
tion, we  will  contribute  to  clearing  up  a 
significant  portion  of  those  lower  order  com- 
plaints. That  is,  monentary  Interr.iptious  of 
conversation  and  interruptions  of  sleep.  And 
I  think  this  is  where  at  the  outset  we  might 
address  and  adjust  the  trust  of  our  efforts 

Representative  Ryan.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  a  very  thorough  presentation.  Your 
remarks  were  most  illuminating.  Congress- 
man Blaggl? 

Representative  Biaggi.  You  should  be  com- 
mended for  a  very  excellent  presentation.  It 
was  most  Informative. 

Representative  Ryan.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
very  interesting  approach  to  remind  us 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  is  sound  and 
how  noise  effects  it.  Noise  pollutes  sound 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  the  statement  submitted  to  the.?* 
hearings  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  known 
a.s  Chelsea  Against  the  STOLport,  344  West 
22nd  Street,  New  York.  New  York  10011.  This 
statement  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Schwartzman. 

The  statement  follows; 

STATEMENT  BY   DAVm   FERGUSON 

We  of  Chelsea  Against  the  STOLport  sub- 
mit this  statement,  although  we  understand 
this  hearing  is  not  dealing  with  aircraft 
noise,  because  those  who  propose  this  STOL- 
port—to  be  located  at  West  30th  Street,  float- 
ing on  ten  Liberty  Ships  in  the  Hudson 
River— have  said  that  it  will  not  be  noticed 
above  the  existing  noise  level.  S.iiart  Levin. 
.\ssociate  Editor  of  Space /Aeronautics, 
v.rites,  "The  noise  criterion  for  V-'STOL  is 
plain;  bury  the  noi.se  of  the  terminal  opera- 
tions inside  the  noise  of  the  city."  De  Havll- 
land  Aircraft,  on  its  record  promoting  the 
plane  to  be  used,  states  that  -the  DCH  7 
blends  acceptably  and  unobtrusively  with 
the  general  background  noise  of  the  down- 
town area." 

Long  before  the  STOLport  was  proposed 
the  community  had  reached  the  boiling  point 
on  noise.  Chelsea  is  a  residential  area.  When 
noise  levels  are  left  to  community  activities 
we  experience  periods  of  Intermittent  quiet. 
Birds  have  been  heard  in  Chelsea.  Tl.at  is, 
until  frequent  sirens  and  pneumatic  tools 
pummel  the  brain  or  an  occasional  burglar 
alarm  in  a  car  or  store,  set  off  by  a  change 
in  the  weather,  rivets  all  thought  to  its 
piercing  oscillation.  At  night  these  alarms 
rob  thousands  of  residents  of  what  must  now 
be  asserted  as  the  right  to  a  good  night's 
sleep. 

The  avenues  from  6th  to  10th  and  34th, 
23rd  and  14th  streets,  as  well  as  the  Illegal 
heavy  truck  traffic  on  residential  side  streets, 
have  blasted  us  with  an  ever  Increasing 
nightmare  of  traffic  noise.  Chelsea  block  as- 
sociations have  taken  their  ovsm  surveys  on 
the  number  and  length  of  trucks  violating 
the  current  city  restrictions  on  traffic  In 
residential  areas.  During  the  weekday  un- 
muffled  trucks  make  conversation  on  major 
streets  as  Impossible  as  it  is  In  the  subway. 
Motorists  and  truck  drivers  roar  through  our 
community  as  if  their  engines  bestowed  a 
manifest  destiny  on  their  progress.  Residents 
living  on  the  avenues  get  battered  night  and 
day.  Sanitation  trucks  grind  up  more  quiet. 
Drivers,  delayed  by  these  trucks,  lean  on  their 
horns  bs  If  they  could  blow  their  way  across 
town.  At  any  hour  some  driver  locked  in  by  a 
double  parked  car.  may  use  his  horn  in  a 
burst  of  prolonged  and  nerve-racking  frus- 
tration to  rouse  the  owner.  Horns  are  also 
used  to  call  people  down  for  appointments  or 
to  signal  deliveries.  Imagine  what  the  pre- 
lected 600  passengers  per  hour,  arriving  and 
departing  almost  exclusively  in  cabs  (accord- 
ing to  the  American  Airlines  STOLport  pro- 
posal ) ,  would  do  to  the  noise  level  In  our 
streets. 

Many  Chelsea  residents — Journallsta,  free- 
lance writers,  composers,  professional?  in 
many  fields  and  citizens  of  all  ages  given  to 
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the  use  of  their  minds — find  It  difBcult,  often 
impossible,  to  hear  themselves  think.  The 
added  burden  excessive  noise  places  on  the 
already  besieged  family  life  in  the  city  may 
be  hard  to  calculate  but  it  is  more  real  than 
many  things  more  easily  calculated.  The 
existence  of  an  unhealthy,  dangerous  and 
insane  level  of  noise  must  not  be  used  by  the 
aircraft  Industry  as  license  for  adding  yet 
another  source  of  noise  to  a  city  already 
bombarded  to  the  breaking  point.  We  have 
the  right  and  responsibility,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  homes,  to  think,  to  live,  to  be  at 
peace.  We  will  not  be  burled  by  decibels.  We 
demand  less  noise,  not  more. 

Mr.  RvAN.  Turning  to  our  afterno<m  sched- 
ule of  witnessee,  you  will  note  that  Profes- 
sor Cyril  Harris  of  the  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering  at  Columbia  and  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Handbook  of  Noise  Control,  was 
scheduled  at  2:00.  Unfortunately  Professor 
Harris  has  been  called  to  Europe.  He  has  sub- 
mitted a  very  fine  statement  which  we  will 
include  in  the  RECoan  at  this  point. 

STATEIWENT    BT    CYRIL    M.    HARRIS,    PH.    D. 

What  is  meant  by  the  terms  noise  and 
noise  control^  By  7ioise  we  mean  any  sound 
which  18  unwanted.  According  to  this  defi- 
nition, music  in  your  apartment  Is  noise  in 
your  neighbor's  ap>artment,  making  the  rea- 
sonable assumption  that  he  doesn't  want  to 
hear  it.  Noise  control  is  the  technology  of 
achieving  an  acceptable  noise  environment 
consistent  with  economic  and  operational 
considerations. 

Thus,  noise  control  is  concerned  with  the 
attainment  of  acceptable  noise  conditions — 
not  necessarily  with  noise  reduction.  For 
example,  no  actual  reduction  of  noise  lu  a 
shiprard  may  be  involved  when  acceptable 
noise  conditions  for  the  workers  are  achieved 
by  the  use  of  earplugs.  The  terms  noise  con- 
trol and  nose  reduction  are  not  always 
sjTionymous. 

Another  example  of  noise  control  occurs 
when  an  airpor*:.  whose  operations  are  inter- 
fering Willi  the  sleep  of  home  owners  in  the 
neighborhood,  changes  its  schedule  so  that 
there  are  no  evening  flights.  No  actual  noise 
redaction  has  taken  place,  but  an  acceptable 
aoise  level  may  have  been  achieved. 

IVoise  and  industry 

We  are  interested  in  noise  control  and 
noise  reduction  becau.<^^e  noise  may  damage 
hearing,  it  may  affect  sleep,  and  it  may  pro- 
duce other  psychological  effects  that  are 
more  difficult  to  measure.  For  certain  types 
of  tasks  noise  may  affect  a  worker's  efH- 
ciency;  It  affects  man's  ability  to  communi- 
cate through  speech;  it  may  produce  a  feel- 
ing of  fatigue;  .lad.  certainly,  it  can  be  a 
source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  com- 
plaint— e8p>eclally  if  one  has  the  feeling  that 
the  noise  Is  unnecessary. 

Noise  pollution  affects  property  values. 
Noise  from  the  operation  of  a  factory  or  an 
airport  or  from  an  elevated  highway  may 
influence  the  price  of  land  in  the  surround- 
ing area.  All  these  effects  of  noise  as  a  form  of 
air  pollution  are  of  •considerable  economic 
and  social  Importance. 

For  economic  reasons,  a  considerable  ef- 
fort Is  being  exerted  by  industry  to  develop 
products  that  are  quieter  and  to  achieve 
quieter  conditions  in  offices  and  factories. 
Many  business  firms  and  their  customers  ob- 
ject to  noise,  and  their  employes  prefer  not 
to  work  In  a  noisy  environment.  During  the 
past  14  years  in  the  U.S.,  the  total  dollar 
sales  of  acoustical  materials  has  Increased 
from  about  $60,000,000  to  $190,000,000.  Such 
rapid  growth  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  people  do  not  like 
noise.  They  are  both  annoyed  and  distracted 
by  it.  People  like  quiet.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Intense  Im- 
pulsive noises — such  as  explosive  sounds — 
"My  cause  partial  or  total  loss  of  hearing. 


However  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  a 
quantitative  relationship  has  been  estab- 
lished between  hearing  loss  and  dally  ex- 
posure (for  a  period  of  many  years)  to  loud 
noises  that  are  relatively  continuous  in  du- 
ration. There  is  no  discrete  step  above  which 
c  -.poeure  to  such  noise  will  produce  impaired 
l.earing.  and  below  which  exposure  may  be 
considered  safe. 

Of  partlculr.r  signilicance  are  the  effects  of 
prolonged  exposure  to  high  noise  levels  In 
producing  a  permanent  loss  in  hearing.  A 
worker  in  a  factory-  who  oi>erates  a  very 
noisy  machine  day  after  day,  or  a  musician 
who  plays  in  a  rock  band  with  a  high  level 
.sound  amplif.cation.  both  face  a  permanent 
loss  1:;  lieanug.  Exposure  to  high  noise  level 
impulsive  i  or  non-steady)  sounds,  such  as 
those  prct'.uced  by  Jack-hammers  or  riveting 
machines,  can  also  result  in  permanent  hear- 
ing loss. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  character  of  noise,  the  level 
of  noise,  and  the  exposure  time  (in  hours  per 
d.LV )  and  the  number  of  years  that  the  work- 
ers have  been  exposed  to  such  noises.  Tliese 
studies  arc  far  from  complete,  but  they  have 
already  yielded  important  results  which  were 
used  as  the  basis  for  formulating  the  "Walsh- 
Healey  Act,"  the  noise-exposure  regulation  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  that  went  Into 
effect  on  May  17,  1969. 

According  to  Section  50-204.10  of  the 
Wa'.sh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  Safety 
and  Health  Standards,  any  manufacturer  who 
wishes  to  tell  to  the  Federal  Government 
goods  In  excess  of  $10,000  or  services  valued 
at  over  $2,500  must  take  the  following  st^ps 
to  profL'ct  his  employes'  hearing: 

"(a)  Protection  against  the  effects  of  noise 
e:;pasure  shall  be  provided  when  the  sound 
levels  exceed  tliose  shown  In  Table  I  of  this 
.H-ctiuii  wlien  measured  on  the  A  scale  of  a 
.standard  sound  level  meter  at  slow  response. 
"(b)  When  employes  are  subjected  to 
sound  exceeding  those  listed  in  Table  I  of 
this  section,  feasible  administrative  or  en- 
glneerin;;  controls  shall  be  utilized.  If  such 
controls  fail  to  reduce  sound  levels  within 
the  levels  of  the  Table  personal  protective 
iquipment  shall  be  provided  and  used  to  re- 
duce sound  levels  within  the  levels  of  the 
Table. 

"Table  I. — Duration  of  the  wrrrking  day 

Sound  level 
(A-scale) 
Hours :  decibels 

8   90 

6    92 

4    95 

3    97 

2    100 

li;    102 

1  '- 105 

'i    110 

',4  or  less 116" 

Although  this  Act  applies  only  to  firms 
which  do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  firms  constitute  a  large  segment 
of  American  industry  and  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  spurriiig  industry  to  institute  noise 
reduction  programs.  The  Act  is  significant  as 
well  because  it  is  the  first  federal  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  to  protect  workers 
from  loss  of  hearing  as  a  consequence  of  their 
work  in  a  high  noise  level  Industry. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  any  table,  such 
as  that  given  above  In  the  Walsh-Healey  Act, 
which  indicates  the  number  of  hours  It  la 
permissible  to  work  in  an  environment  of 
specific  noise  levels.  Is  designed  to  protect 
the  largest  percentage  of  workers — not  each 
and  every  worker.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
In  the  reactions  of  individuals  who  are  ex- 
p  jsed  to  high  noise  levels.  For  example.  If  a 
group  of  workers  is  exposed  to  the  same  In- 
tense noise  (such  as  riveting)  each  work  day 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  the  majority  is  likely 
to  show  a  definite  loss,  there  may  be  some 


who  will  show  almost  no  hearing  loss,  and 
there  will  also  be  some  who  show  a  much 
greater  loss  than  the  majority.  As  yet,  we  do 
not  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  these 
individual  differences. 

What  happens  to  a  wage-earner  who  works 
year  after  year  in  a  noise-polluted  environ- 
ment that  greatly  exceeds  these  limits?  The 
probability  Is  high  that  he  will  sustain  a 
permanent  hearing  loss  because  of  this  noise 
exposure.  Some  present  estimates  are  that 
the  total  of  claims  involving  compensation 
for  loss  of  hearing  from  noise  exp>08ure  is  In 
excess  of  (1  bUUon  in  the  U.S. 

Noise  and  the  community 

The  reactions  of  a  neighborhood  or  an  en- 
tire community  to  city  noise  are  much  more 
complex  than  the  reactions  of  Individuals. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  factor  which  de- 
termines whether  or  not  a  noise  source  Is 
objectionable  Is  the  level  of  the  background 
noise  In  the  community.  That  Is,  the  same 
noise  may  be  considered  to  be  much  more 
objectionable  In  a  quiet  neighborhood  than 
in  a  noisy  one  where  Its  presence  cannot  be 
beard.  For  this  reason,  studies  of  background 
noise  level  such  as  those  conducted  by  Co- 
lumbia University's  class  in  noise  pollution 
are  of  considerable  value. 

Other  factors  that  determine  whether 
noise  Is  objectionable  In  a  community  In- 
clude: 

(a I  the  number  of  times  the  noise  source 
Is  heard  per  hour 

(b)  whether  the  noise  occurs  during  the 
night  time  or  day  time 

(c)  the  acoustical  characteristics  of  the 
noise:  i.e.,  whether  the  noise  Is  continuous 
or  intermittent 

id)  whether  the  residents  consider  the 
noise  to  be  necessary  or  unnecessary 

(e)  whether  the  community  has  been  ac- 
customed to  hearing  such  noises  or  whether 
the  noises  add  a  new  element  to  those  which 
made  up  the  background  noise  of  the  city. 

There  are  other  Intangible  factors  as  well, 
such  as  possible  fear  of  the  sources  of  noise, 
as  in  the  case  of  low-flying  aircraft.  Eco- 
nomic considerations  also  may  influence 
one's  Judgment  as  to  the  objectlonableness 
of  a  noise  source.  By  their  nature,  criteria  for 
community  reaction  to  city  noises  are  sta- 
tistical in  significance.  A  noise  level  that  may 
be  considered  annoying  to  one  person  may 
not  have  a  significant  effect  on  another.  Fur- 
thermore, the  reactions  of  people  are  not 
time  Invariant.  They  will  react  differently 
one  time  than  at  another;  how  a  person  re- 
acts depends  to  a  large  extent  on  his  pre- 
vious history. 

Transportation  noise  pollution 

Many  sources  of  noise  pollution  in  cities 
are  associated  with  some  form  of  transporta- 
tion, such  as  buses,  trucks,  motorcycles,  air- 
craft and  automobiles.  These  sources  In- 
clude acoustics  signaling  devices,  such  as 
horns  and  sirens    often  used  unnecessarily. 

In  urban  areas,  the  problems  cf  truck  and 
bus  noi;:e  are  largely  due  to  exhaust  noises — 
frequently  the  result  of  inadequa^  or  vir- 
tually ncn-existent  mufflers.  It  is  my  opin- 
1'  n  that  municipal  legislation  is  r.qulred  to 
'>.,tablish  mlRlmun  standards  of  muffler  ef- 
fectiveness f';r  all  vehicles  producing  noise 
abov  an  established  level. 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  transpcrta- 
tion  noise  pollution,  and  a  source  of  con- 
siderpble  aggravation  and  discomfort  to  New- 
York  City  residents.  Is  that  noise  produced 
l)y  relatively  low-flying  helicopters.  Here  Is  a 
ndisp  offender  that  need  not  exist.  By  flying 
higher  (and  at  a  safer  altitude  as  well)  the 
noise  level  will  be  reduced  to  a  level  that 
need  no  longer  be  a  source  of  noise  pollution. 
True,  the  noise  will  spread  over  a  wider  area. 
bu  if  the  altitude  is  sufficiently  high  this 
noise  will  no  longer  be  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  discomfort.  If  this  is  Impractical,  the 
r.jutes  should  be  altered  so  that  the  hell- 
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copters  travel  principally  over  water.  A  whole 
city  should  not  be  disturbed  to  save  min- 
utes, or  to  provide  pleivsure  (In  sightsee- 
ing craft )  for  a  handXiil  of  people.  It  la  also 
interesting  to  note  that  present  Federal  re- 
quirements for  commerical  helicopters  flying 
over  this  city  do  not  require  them  to  carry 
Bit-'iii  recorders  i  which  are  requirec*  of  all 
other  commercial  aircraft).  Such  recorders 
would  provide  a  means  of  determining 
whether  or  not  these  aircraft  fly  over  the 
city  at  a  safe  altitude — i.e..  one  high  enough 
so  that  If  mechanical  failure  should  occur, 
they  could  maneuver  to  a  landing  area  In- 
stead of  crashing  on  densely  poptilated  mld- 
town.  These  aircraft  should  be  required — 
without  delay — to  carry  such  flight  record- 
ers. Minimum  altitudes  should  be  estab- 
Itohed  In  quantitative  terms,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety  and  that  of  noise  pollu- 
tion, for  helicopter  routes  of  the  commercial 
carriers. 

A  study  on  noise  In  New  York  City  sub- 
ways, to  be  published  this  month  in  "Sound 
and  Vibration'",  by  Harris  and  Aitkin,  shows 
In  quantitative  terms  something  that  the 
average  city  subway  rider  already  knows 
qualitatively — noise  levels  in  cars  and  on  sta- 
tion platforms  are  unacceptably  high. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  New  York 
City  operated  hoepitals  have  found  that  since 
their  ambulances  have  been  forbidden  to 
sound  their  sirens,  they  have  had  fewer  acci- 
dents, although  In  the  case  of  dire  emer- 
gency, a  police  escort  plus  siren  is  provided. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  procedure  should 
be  followed  in  other  cities.  Ironically,  no 
ordinance  has  been  passed  in  Kew  York  City 
which  prohibits  private  ambulances  from 
creating  a  din  that  sometimes  gives  a  visitor 
the  impression  that  an  air  raid  warning  :s 
being  sounded. 

It  IS  unfortvmate  thi.t  ia  many  commu- 
nities, a  few  irresponsible  public  servants 
are  the  cause  of  considerable  noise  pollution. 
Often,  members  of  both  the  fire  and  police 
departments  sound  their  sirens  unneces- 
sarily. 

City-owned  garbage  truclii  often  are  the 
principal  source  of  community  noise  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  Perhaps  the  or- 
dinary citizen  would  take  more  seriously 
existing  antl-nolse  ordinances  which  regulate 
the  noise  from  boisterous  parties,  loud  radios, 
high  tidelity  sets,  and  window-type  air  con- 
ditioners if  city  governments  set  better  ex- 
amples in  avoiding  the  generation  of  needless 
noise  pollution.  Law  enforcement  of  antl- 
nolse  ordinances  can  be  effective  only  if 
the   public   supports   such   measures. 

Building  conatruction  noise 

Perhaps  the  major  source  of  noise  pol- 
lution in  many  areas  of  our  cities,  other  than 
thxie  related  to  transportation,  are  noise 
sources  associated  with  building  construc- 
tion and  street  repair — pile  drivers,  Jack 
hammers,  compressors  and  the  like.  I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  will  be  done  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  alleviate  the  problems 
that  these  noise  sources  create.  The  only 
remedy   is   legislation. 

At  present,  a  manufacturer  or  contractor 
who  is  desirous  of  reducing  equipment  noise 
is  placed  at  an  economic  disadvantage  if  he 
Installs  noise  suppression  devices,  since  he 
must  bid  competitively  against  someone  else 
who  may  not  feel  that  It  Is  lmj>ortant  or 
necessary  to  spend  money  for  such  purposes. 

Many  responsible  people  associated  with 
the  construction  Industry  believe  that  such 
legislation  setting  the  permissible  noise  out- 
put of  equipment  must  and  will  come.  But 
the  problem  Is  not  simple.  First  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  accepted  standard  method 
of  measurement  of  the  noise  output  of  such 
equipment;  then,  second,  acceptable  limits 
must  be  established. 

There  are  many  practical  problems  in- 
volved in  establishing  a  standard  measuring 
technique  that  provides  a  repeatable  answer 


under  dilleriint  neld  conditloiis.  For  ex- 
ample, the  me;ijurements  must  take  Into 
.iccount  the  reflection  of  sour.d  from  nearby 
builoiugs.  AUo,  the  ellec'.-s  nf  noise  from 
other  nearby     ources  must  be  evaluated, 

Tlius,  the  flrst  problem  in  any  legislative 
program  is  to  establish  n  meaningful,  prac- 
tical and  reliable  noise  ineasurejnent  tech- 
nique for  the  class  of  equipment  under  In- 
vestigation. After  "Ills  prob'.em  has  been  re- 
solved, how  does  one  determine  what  is  an 
acceptable  limit  for  the  noise  output  of  a 
piece  of  equipment  such  as  an  air  compre.-- 
sor? 

Opinions  differ  sharply  on  ho.v  to  set  an 
acceptable  limit  for  noise  procluf'ed  by  con- 
struction equipment.  But  here  is  a  method 
of  approach  which  I  believe  is  practical.  For 
a  given  class  oi'  equipment,  we  must  review 
data  on  the  noise  output  of  those  piece?  of 
equipment  which  have  incorporated  Items  of 
noise  control  such  as  silencers,  nolte  shields, 
sound  absorptive  materials  and  the  like 
These  pieces  of  equipment  would  serve  as  a 
guide  Is  establishing  the  acceptable  limits. 
An  even  lower  level  may  be  highly  desirable, 
but  this  level  can  be  established  at  a  later 
date  under  a  fixed  schedule.  Such  a  step 
would  be  only  the  flm  step  In  a  legislative 
program  which  is  reallsric  in  the  sense  th.Tt 
it  could  be  met  by  Industry. 

A  different  approach  would  be  'u  sei  an 
arbitrary  acceptable  limit  of  noi.se  output 
for  a  given  class  of  construction  equipment 
without  t  iking  into  a -count  the  lowest  lc\els 
that  can  be  attained  today  But  there  Is  a 
danger  that  in  so  doing  one  would  establish 
limits  which  are  unreallstically  low— limits 
that  our  present  technologv  would  not  per- 
mit, within  practical  bounds— in  which  case 
the  new  legislation  would  probably  be 
ignored. 

Soisier  ciUps? 

Are  coii.munltles  becoming  noisier  each 
year?  The  answer  undoubtedly  Is  ys.  But,  In 
point  of  fact,  we  do  not  have  a  valid  objec- 
tive answer  to  this  question  oecause  ade- 
quate scientific  data  have  not  been  obtained. 
Since  the  noise  level  at  any  .selected  location 
in  a  city  varies  from  moment  to  nioment- 
wlth  the  time  of  day,  with  the  day  of  the 
week,  and  even  from  season  to  season — a 
considerable  amount  of  statistical  informa- 
tion is  required  to  obtain  an  adequate  char- 
acterization of  the  noise  at  only  one  location 
in  the  cit\.  Similar  data  nre  required  for  a 
larger  number  of  locations  Yet,  because  of 
the  problems  of  cost  in  obtaining  such  In- 
formation, sufficient  data  are  not  available 
to  Indicate  how  urban  envirunmems  are 
changing  In  noise  level  This  is  one  engineer- 
ing area  In  which  governmental  funding  of 
projects  both  in  industry  and  universities 
would  lead  to  useful  engineering  results. 
Planning  against  city  noise 

In  a  noisy  community  environment.  Im- 
portant and,  It  would  seem,  obvious  methods 
of  noise  control  often  are  neglected.  The  lack 
of  adequate  zoning  regulations  around  po- 
tential sources  of  noise  complaints  often  re- 
sults in  serious  noise  problems.  For  exam- 
ple, undeveloped  areas  around  airports 
should  be  zoned  so  as  to  exclude  specifically 
land   utilization  for  dwellings. 

Recently,  In  the  New  York  City  area,  It 
was  decided  to  construct  a  school  close  to 
a  major  airport  take-off  runway.  While  con- 
struction on  such  a  site  can  be  acceptable. 
the  cost  will  be  enormous  If  adequate  noise 
control  Is  to  be  achieved.  Since  there  are 
practical  limitations  to  public  spending  for 
such  buildings,  the  possibility  of  achieving 
an  acceptable  construction  Is  insignificant, 
and  the  local  residents  will  be  left  with  an- 
other public  white  elephant. 

Another  method  of  noise  control — locating 
a  building  on  a  site  so  as  to  minimize  the 
disturbing  effects  of  noise — often  Is  over- 
looked. It  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  com- 
munity win  locate   the  classroom  building 


of  a  .school  adjacent  to  an  arterial  highway 
and  then  place  the  gymnasium  playing  fields 
behind  the  school  building  in  a  quiet  area- 
Mime  distance  from  the  highway — Instead  of 
Moe  versa.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of  poor 
plaaniug. 

iWoise  coiitiol  in  multiple  dwelling  units 

Another  area  of  iioise  control  legislation 
iliat  could  improve  the  life  of  city  dwellers 
is  that  of  noise  ln>ulatlon  of  partitions  in 
multiple  dwelling  structures.  A  question 
often  ai:kod  is  why  the  walls  and  floors  in 
older  apartment  houses  provide  better  Insu- 
lation agaln^it  airborne  sounds  than  In  those 
built  In  recent  years.  The  most  Important 
factor  responsible  for  poor  noise  Insulation 
in  today's  newly  erected  buildings  Is  the  low 
mai,s  of  the  partitions.  As  a  result  of  low 
•mas?,  the  Insulation  against  airborne  sound 
has  been  poorer  because  the  noise  Insulation 
val.ie  of  a  solid  homogeneous  partition  (such 
as  Concrete  or  brick  wall)  carries  directly 
With  its  weight  per  square  foot  The  reason 
for  this  relationship  is  that  .sound  waves 
striking  a  wall  actually  provide  a  sufficient 
force  to  set  the  wall  in  motion.  Although  the 
movement  of  the  wall  Is  minute,  it  is  sulH- 
rieiii   to  produce  iioL.e  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  greater  the  mass  per  unit  area  of  a 
wall,  the  greater  its  Inertia  and  the  less  its 
movement.  Even  if  a  noise  source  of  tre- 
mendous acoustic  power  were  to  generate 
nnlse  at  a  fiequency  corresponding  to  that 
at  which  the  wall  Is  mechanically  resonant, 
tiio  vibrati.in  of  the  wall  would  be  so  minute 
'liat  it  Is  highly  impiObable  that  the  walls 
.'  ould  ever  come  tumbling  down,  Jericho  not- 
withst.iiKllng. 

Mo.^t  sounds  of  speech  and  music  have  fre- 
tiuencles  that  &re  much  higher  than  those  of 
'he  walls  mcsi  resonant  Irequency.  There- 
lore.  In  theory,  the  increase  in  noise  insula- 
tion should  be  6  do  lur  eacli  ti.  abling  of  the 
weight  per  uait  luea  of  the  wall.  In  practice 
this  increase  in  average  insulation  value  Is 
noarer  4.4  db  per  doubling  of  mass.  Accord- 
ing to  the  empirical  relationship,  which  Is 
often  referred  ti)  as  the  mass  !aw,  a  homo- 
geneous partition  weighing  10  pounds  per 
.square  foot  has  an  avera;te  noise  insulation 
v.iluc  of  38  db.  If  we  double  the  weight  per 
unit  area,  the  noise  insulation  value  in- 
creases to  42.4  db. 

Most  hon;ot_:eneous  walls,  regardless  of  the 
material  of  construction,  lollow  this  em- 
pirical relationship  reasonably  well.  It  is  well 
to  note,  however,  that  .some  partitions  p.o- 
vide  better  insulation  than  the  mass  law  In- 
'  raie.s.  "Ihese  are  double-wall  constructions, 
■■r  compound  wall  c  instruction,  in  which  one 
le.if  of  the  partition  is  iiwi  rigidly  connected 
to  the  other. 

If  it  were  possible  to  e.'inpletely  Isolate  two 
rflatlvely  ligiitv.-eight  walls  from  one  an- 
otlier.  the  average  Insulation  value  for  the 
c  >mpound  structuie  would  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  values  lor  each  of  the  walls — Ui 
contrast  to  the  4  4  db.  Increase  If  we  merely 
double  the  weight  per  unit  area  of  tlie  wall. 

In  practice,  mechanical  ties,  as  well  as  the 
entrapped  air  betvv-een  the  two  leaves  of  a 
:  ar'itlon.  provide  a  mechanical  coupling 
which  reduces  the  theoretically  possible  value 
to  a  much  lower  value.  But,  for  a  given 
weight,  one  can  obtain  higher  noise  Insula- 
tion by  using  a  compound  partition  than  by 
using  a  single  homogeneous  partition. 

The  data  on  the  noise  suppression  ability 
UiT  partitions  actually  cover  noise  Insulation 
value  averages  over  all  frequencies.  However, 
the  insulation  of  a  partition  Is  much  greater 
at  high  frequencies  than  at  low  frequencies, 
primarily  because  the  wall  l.s  a  mass-con- 
trolled system.  That  Is,  noise  insulation 
properties  of  partitions  increase  more  or  less 
uniformly  with  frequency,  the  average  in- 
crease In  Insulation  per  doubling  of  frequen- 
cy being  about  6  db.  It  is  either  relatively 
poor  insulation  or  low  frequency — or  both— 
that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  It  Is  often 
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po«lble  to  hear  the  low  frequency  booming 
sounds  of  vour  next  door  neighbor's  rftdlo, 
but  not  the  higher  frequency  Bounds.  Much 
useful  data  are  to  be  found  In  an  FHA  Ouldc 
prepared  by  the  National  Btireau  of  Stand- 
ards. Such  material  should  be  updated  at 
periodic  intervals. 

Conclusions 

Because  a  noise-polluted  environment  has 
adver.se  effects  on  man.  It  Is  Important  that 
noise  control  measures  be  adopted  in  com- 
munities to  make  them  more  healthful  and 
pleasanter  places  in  which  to  work  and  Uve. 
Many  of  the  sources  of  city  nola«  wtU  be  re- 
duced to  acceptable  limits  only  If  controlled 
by  legislation,  as  Indicated  above.  Any  such 
antl-nolse  ordinances  must  be  based  on  fleld- 
meastirement  techniques  which  are  both 
practical  and  reliable;  and  they  must  set  lim- 
its which  are  realistic.  In  any  caae,  if  a  noise- 
abatement  program,  based  upon  theae  ordi- 
nances. Is  to  be  successful,  it  must  have  the 
support  of  the  general  public. 
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Representative  Ryan.  At  this  time,  I  would 
Ilka  to  call  upon  our  next  witness,  Mr. 
Qeorge  Dlehl,  to  discuss  what  has  been  done 
in  the  area  of  the  manufacture  of  quieter 
products — specifically  construction  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Dlehl  Is  the  Soimd  and  Vibration 
Consultant  for  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company. 
He  Is  a  registered  engineer;  a  member  of  the 
Acoustical  Society  of  America;  a  member  oif 
the  Compressed  Air  and  Gas  Institute  Noise 
Coordinating  Committee;  and  the  Vlce- 
Cliairman  of  the  Hydraulic  Institute  Com- 
mittee on  Sound  Standards. 

Mr.  Dlehl,  I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to 
these  ad  hoc  Congressional  hearings  on  noise 
pollution.  I  understand  that  you  have 
brought  a  number  of  slides  with  you  today 
to  illustrate  your  remarks. 

TCSTIMONT    OF    MR.    GEORGE    niXHI. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Thank  you  very  much,  Con- 
gressman Ryan.  I  have  brought  a  number  of 
slides  with  me.  I  believe  that  It  may  be  of 
use  to  see  some  of  these  products  visually. 
It  Is  often  very  difficult  to  conceptualize  ma- 
chinery from  a  verbal  description. 

Large  portable  air  compressors  produce 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  noises  on  city 
construction  projects.  One  reason  for  this  Is 
because  they  are  so  close  to  the  public.  As 
many  as  eight  or  nine  of  these  large  com- 
pressors may  be  lined  up  along  the  curb, 
close  to  the  sidewalk,  and  close  to  apart- 
ments, stores  and  offices.  And  they  usually 
remain  there  for  many  months. 

Slide  No.  1:  Compressors  lined  up  along 
curb. 

These  compressors  produce  about  110  dBA 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet.  This  is  about 
twice  as  loud  as  a  subway  train  roaring  into 
a  station. 

In  the  middle  of  a  field,  the  sound  pres- 
sure level  would  decrease  six  decibels  each 
time  the  distance  from  the  compressor  ia 
doubled,  but  in  large  built-up  cities  this  Is 
not  so.  The  sound  Is  reflected  back  and  forth 
from  nearby  buildings,  and  usually  decreases 
very  UtUe  with  distance. 

Compressors  of  this  type  are  heavy  duty 
tnachhiea  with  fairly  high  horsepower  en- 
gines, and  meant  for  continuous  duty.  Con- 
iequently  a  large  amount  of  heat  mtist  be 
dissipated,  and  each  compressor  radiates 
enough  to  heat  about  eight  average  size 
homes  during  the  winter  months.  Notice  that 
the  side  covers  are  left  open,  to  provide  cool- 
ing, but  this  means  more  noise  radiation 
also. 

Slide  No.  3;  "Whlsperlzed"  900  CFM  com- 
pressor. 

Portable  compressors  can  be  quieted.  This 
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slide  shows  how  the  nolsleat  portable  com- 
pressor made  by  Ingersoll-Rand  Oompany 
was  re-deslgned  and  'whisperlzed"  to  reduce 
Its  radiated  noise  from  110  dBA  to  85  dBA. 
Each  time  10  dB  Is  subtracted,  the  loudness 
is  reduced  by  one  half  of  its  previous  value. 
Therefore,  in  sound  control  work,  a  25  dB 
reduction  Is  dramatic.  The  way  to  verify 
this  Is  to  walk  past  the  unsllenced  machine, 
and  then  past  the  quieted  one.  The  "Whis- 
perlzed" Compressor  makes  less  noise  than 
traffic  noise  at  many  street  intersections. 

Slide  No.  3 :  Octave  band  sound  pressure 
levels  of  unsllenced  and  "whisperlzed"  com- 
pressors. 

A  comparison  of  the  octave  band  sound 
pressure  levels  of  the  unsllenced  compressor 
and  the  "Whisperlzed"  one  is  shown  here 
for  measurement  distances  of  one  meter  and 
seven  meters  (that  Is.  about  three  feet  and 
twenty-three  feet).  These  are  the  stand- 
ard test  measurement  distances  for  con- 
struction equipment. 

Slide  No.  4;  85  dBA  contours  of  unsllenced 
and  "whisperlzed"  compressors. 

The  85  dBA  contours  of  the  two  compres- 
sors show  that  a  listener  can  be  much  closer 
to  the  "Whisperlzed"  unit  than  to  the  un- 
sllenced  one   without   exceeding   85   dBA. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cost  of 
Sound  control  Increases  as  the  noise  is  re- 
duced to  lower  and  lower  levels.  That  is,  the 
cost  to  reduce  an  original  noise  of  110  dBA 
to  105  dBA  Is  much  less  than  the  cost  to  re- 
duce it  from  90  dBA  to  85  dBA,  even  though 
the  reduction  Is  5  dBA  In  both  cases. 

Slide  No.  5:  Paving  breaker  exhauat  muf- 
fler. 

Another  objectionable  noise  sotirce  on 
construction  projects  Is  that  produced  by 
paving  breakers  and  rock  drills.  Usually 
they  are  farther  away  from  the  public  than 
the  compressors,  but  they  still  contribute  a 
fair  share  of  the  total  noise. 

The  largest  component  of  rock  drill  or 
breaker  noise  is  produced  by  the  air  ex- 
haust. The  next  largest  component  is  that 
produced  by  the  ringing  of  the  steel.  We 
are  now  working  on  that  problem.  All  the 
other  sources  have  been  Identified  too,  but 
It  Is  a  fact  that  even  if  all  could  be  removed 
entirely,  no  detectable  reduction  In  noise 
could  be  made  unless  the  exhaust  noise  were 
reduced  first. 

This  slide  shows  one  type  of  paving 
breaker  exhaust  muffler  which  can  reduce 
noise  by  8  to  10  dB.  Remember  that  a  10 
dB  reduction  means  reducing  the  loudness 
by  one-half.  The  muffler  weighs  only  about 
one  pound  and  projects  out  about  2V^  Inches 
from  the  side  of  the  tool.  It  produces  no 
measurable  loss  of  Impact  power. 

Slide  No.  6 1  Muffler  air  flow  diagram. 

The  air  flow  diagram  for  the  muffler  is 
shown  here.  The  exhaust  makes  two  re- 
versals in  direction,  and  passes  through  two 
expansion  chambers  before  discharging 
through  the  proportioned  exhatist  ports. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  thinks  that  all 
paving  breakers  should  be  muffled,  and 
therefore  has  decided  to  Include  a  mufDer 
with  each  breaker. 

Slide  No.  7:   SB8  paving  breaker. 

A  new  type  paving  breaker  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  using  a 
different  type  Impact  mechanism.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  breaker  cost  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

This  slide  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
breaker,  and  the  next  slide  shows  a  compari- 
son of  the  octave  band  sound  pressure  levels 
of  the  new  breaker  and  a  comparable,  un- 
mtiffled  80  pound  class  breaker,  measured  at 
a  distance  of  1  meter  (3.28  feet) . 

Slide  No.  8:  Octave  band  sound  pressure 
levels  of  the  SB8  paving  breaker  and  a  PB8A 
30  pound  class  breaker. 

This  new  breaker  not  only  operates  at 
lower  sound  level,  but  produces  considerably 
less  vibration  and  is  much  easier  to  hold. 

Slide  No.  9:  URD475  drill. 

This  slide  shows  a  larger,  crawler -mounted 


drill.  It  is  equipped  with  a  muffler,  as  shown 
on  the  next  slide. 

Slide  No.  10:  URD475  muffler. 

The  muffler  is  shown  here  mounted  at  the 
top  of  the  drill  tower.  The  rather  unique 
muffler,  developed  by  Ingersoll-Rand  Com- 
pany several  years  ago,  not  only  reduces  the 
exhaust  noise,  but  moves  It  up  and  away 
from  workmen  and  other  people  near  the 
drill.  The  exhaust  is  carried  up  through 
the  channels  of  the  tower,  and  then  through 
the  Internal  chambers  of  the  muffler. 

Slide  No.  11:  Hobgoblin. 

This  slide  shows  a  hydraullcsUly  operated 
Hobgoblin.  It  Is  a  backhoe-mounted  demoli- 
tion tool  that  can  do  the  work  of  at  least 
ten  80  pound  class  paving  breakers,  and 
produces  substantially  less  noise.  There  la 
no  air  exhaust,  and  therefore  the  major 
noise  source  has  been  eliminated. 

Slide  No.  12:  Octave  band  sound  pressure 
levels  of  the  Hobgoblin,  compared  to  ten  80 
pound  class  paving  breakers. 

Sound  levels  were  measured  at  the  stand- 
ard 7  meter  distance  (23  feet).  The  dott«d 
curve  Is  a  calculated  one  showing  the  sound 
pressure  levels  of  ten  80  pound  class  paving 
breakers.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate 
since  on  many  tests  the  Hobgoblin  can  out- 
perform a  lot  more  than  ten  heavy  duty 
paving  breakers.  In  fact,  on  some  Jobs  It  can 
do  the  work  of  twenty-four. 

These  slides  represent  some  of  the  efforts 
being  directed  toward  the  reduction  of  con- 
struction equipment  noise.  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  has 
spent  over  two  million  dollars  in  the  devel- 
opment of  quieter  equipment.  And  during 
the  past  year  a  series  of  lectures  were  given 
to  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  design  engineers 
which  we  called  THINK  "QUIET"  The  ob- 
jective of  these  lectures  was  to  attack  noise 
at  Its  source — during  the  design  stage  We 
think  that  If  enough  design  engineers  con- 
stantly keep  sound  control  principles  In 
mind,  then  products  are  bound  to  come  out 
quieter. 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
progress  must  be  accompanied  by  an  In- 
crease in  noise,  and  we  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  you  to  prove  that. 

Representative  Rtak.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Diehl.  Is  the  Whispering  compressor  now  on 
the  market? 

Mr.  DiEBL.  Yes,  sir.  It  is. 

Representative  Rtan.  What  kind  of  re- 
sponse have  you  had  to  it? 

Mr.  DZEHL.  There  has  been  a  fairly  good 
response,  although  not  as  large  as  we  thought 
there  would  be. 

Representative  Rtah.  Could  you  tell  us 
the  differences  in  sales  between  the  stand- 
ard compressor  and  the  whisperlzed  one? 

Mr.  DixHi..  I  do  not  know  in  terms  of  total 
sales,  but  the  whisperlzed  compressors — 
which  we  showed  here — are  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  our  total  sales  of  all  compressors. 

Representative  Rtan.  What  needs  to  be 
done  to  make  the  qtiieter  models  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  purchaser? 

Mr.  Dnin..  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  coat. 
Contractors  dont  buy  the  whisperlzed  model 
because  its  cost  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage. 

Representative  Ryan.  How  much  does  It 
cost? 

Mr.  DiERL.  About  25  to  30%  more  than 
the  standard  model,  but  that  figure  le  being 
worked  on. 

Representative  Rtan.  Does  that  cost  In- 
crease hold  true  for  the  paving-breaker  as 
well? 

Mr.  DiERL.  No.  The  paving-breaker's  muf- 
flers are  10%  or  less  of  the  coet  of  the  breaker. 

Representative  Rtan.  What  about  sales  of 
the  paving-breaker?  Ia  that  being  mass  pro- 
duced also? 

Mr.  DXKHL.  Yes,  we  are  going  to  include 
the  muffler  on  every  paving-breaker,  from 
now  on. 

Representative  Rtan.  As  part  of  the  coat 
or  extra? 
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Mr.  DiEHL.  I  b«Ueve  tbat  It  wUl  be  In- 
cluded at  no  extra  cost. 

Representative  Rtan.  What  kind  of  re- 
sponse have  you  had  to  the  paving-breaker 
with  muffler? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Good.  A  very  good  response. 

Representative  Ryan.  Have  contractors 
been  willing  to  buy  them? 

Mr.  Di£HL.  A  lot  of  them  have.  yes.  At 
first  people  thought  that  mufflers  would 
cause  a  deterioration  of  the  working  ability 
of  the  tool,  but  that  Is  not  so.  A  number  of 
years  ago.  when  we  first  Introduced  the  muf- 
fler, the  workers  would  take  them  off,  be- 
lieving they  could  Increase  the  production. 
But  they  do  not  decrease  the  performance. 

Representative  Rtan.  But  they  are  using 
them  now? 

Mr.  DizHL.  Yes.  It  is  rather  similar  to  the 
story  about  ear  muffs.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
workers  wouldn't  wear  ear  muffs,  but  now 
they  are  all  using  them. 

Representative  Rtan.  You  spoke  of  the 
new  paving-breaker  being  quieter,  does  it 
also  have  less  vibration? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Yes. 

Representative  Rtan.  Does  less  vibration 
extend  the  life  of  the  machine? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  I  do  not  think  It  will  extend 
the  life  of  the  tool,  but.  It  makes  the  holding 
ability  much  g^reater  for  the  operator.  It  Is 
a  harder  hitting  tool  and  he  can  do  more 
work  with  it  in  a  short  period  of  time  be- 
cause of  the  holding  ability. 

Representative  Ryan.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  and  the  IngersoU-Rand  for  Its 
efforts  In  this  area  and  would  hope  that 
contractors  would  utilize  this  quiet  equip- 
ment. If  standards  were  set  that  necessitated 
the  use  of  these  products,  do  you  think  It 
would  Increase  the  acceptance  of  them? 

Mr.  DiKHL.  I  am  sure  it  woiild. 

Representative  Ryan.  Do  you  have  any 
suggestions  at  what  level  these  standards 
should  be? 

Mr.  DiEKL  We  have  designed  for  86  dB 
(A) .  We  thought  this  would  be  about  ac- 
ceptable, although  for  community  response 
It  should  be  still  lower.  Right  now.  85  dB(A) 
is  below  most  traffic  noise,  so  there  wouldn't 
be  too  much  point  in  going  below  that,  add- 
ing to  the  costs.  As  the  ambient  noises  come 
down,  we  can  make  quieter  compressors,  too. 

Representative  Rtan.  How  much  further 
down  can  you  go  and  what  is  the  cost  In- 
volved? 

Mr.  DcEHL.  We  believe  that  we  can  design 
compressors  to  meet  whatever  ambient  noise 
is  there.  But  it  would  be  a  matter  of  cost 
and  acceptability.  But  as  you  drop  those 
levels  lower  and  lower,  the  costs  go  higher 
and  higher. 

Representative  Rtan  Thank  you,  I  think 
your  testimony  was  most  helpful  and  added 
another  dimension  to  our  hearings. 

Representative  Ryan.  Our  next  witness  is 
Mr.  Tony  Crlmmlns,  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer  responsible  for  equipment.  Indus- 
trial safety,  and  finance  of  the  Thomas  Crlm- 
mlns Oontractlng  Company.  This  company 
has  engaged  in  performing  heavy  construc- 
tion for  b\illdlng  foundations,  subways,  and 
street  utilities  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
area  since  18-17. 

Mr.  Crlmmlns.  we  are  particularly  pleaded 
that  you  are  able  to  be  here  with  us  this 
afternoon.  As  you  are  well  aware,  construc- 
tion noise  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned causes  of  unwanted  noise.  We  are  very 
happy  that  you  have  agreed  to  appear  and 
explain  what  the  construction  industry  is 
doing  in  terms  of  noise  control  and  what  the 
hlnderances  are. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  TONY   CRrMMINS 

Mr.  Crimmins.  Thank  you  very  much.  Con- 
gressman Ryan.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
here. 

This  presentation  is  given  by  an  Individ- 
ual performing  heavy  or  below  ground  con- 


struction In  urban  areas.  I  make  no  reference 
to  building  above  ground  level  or  rural  areas. 

Noise  Is  costly  to  a  contractor.  Why  has 
not  more  been  done  by  the  contracting  in- 
dustry to  reduce  noise? 

Three  reasons 

Inertia. 

Cost  Competition — Why  should  one  con- 
tractor pay  more  to  reduce  noise  when  his 
competition  doesn't?  I'he  lowest  bid  still  gets 
the  Job. 

Lack  of  Means — Until  recently  few  tools 
have  been  available  that  were  practical  and 
reduced  noise.  They  cost  more. 

There  are  2  types  of  noise  in  construction. 

1.  The  noise  of  the  work,  or  impact  noise. 

2.  The  noise  of  the  tools  and  equipment 
that  perform  the  work. 

A  Look  at  the  Sources  of  Construction 
Noise. 

The  noise  of  the  work  comes  from  the  nec- 
essary activities  required  to  perform  the  Job. 

1.  Blasting — brief,  loud,  not  frequent,  up 
1  per  hour. 

2.  Pile  Driving — Rythmic,  not  afi  loud  as 
blasting,  lasts  all  day.  Combines  with  tool 
noise.  Difficult  to  mask. 

3.  Bullpolnt  or  Drill  steel  striking  rock  or 
concrete. 

4.  Material  dumping  into  and  out  of  carrier 
bodies. 

5.  Saw  blade  passing  thru  material. 

6.  Materials  banging  together  during  place- 
ment. 

Comment.  A  little  can  be  done  to  muffle 
these,  as  some  expense.  Limiting  of  hours 
of  work  only  extends  noise  exposure  and  is 
very  expensive.  Alternate  more  quiet  methods 
will  help  in  some  few  cases  where  natural 
conditions  are  suitable,  very  risky  to  spec- 
ify— possibly  very  costly. 

The  Noise  of  the  tools  and  equipment 
comes  from  the  operation  of  products  made 
by  manufacturers  for  the  construction 
Industry. 

A.  Air  Compressors. 

B.  Pneumatic  tools,  track  drills,  Paving 
Breakers,  Jack  Hammers. 

C.  Motor  shovels  and  cranes. 

D.  Trucks,  dimip,  ready-nUx  concrete. 

£.  Small  power  units — welding  machines, 
generators. 

F.  Chain  and  circular  saws. 

G.  Pumps. 

Comment.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  to 
muffle  or  reduce  motor,  mechanical,  and 
pneumatic  noise.  Construction  needs  prod- 
ucts from  manufacturers.  Contractors  are 
limited  in  ability  to  modify  tools  themselves. 
Costs  are  lowest  in  this  area. 

What  levels  of  noise  in  construction. 

1.  A  few  noise  level  readings  have  been 
made  by  contractors  In  different  areas. 

A.  Blast  noises  are  related  to  explosives 
per  delay  or  detonation.  DBA  levels  have  been 
read  as  high  as  170  close  to  detonation.  This 
sound  occurs  in  less  than  1  second  and  dis- 
perses with  distance  and  insulation  between 
blast  and  reading. 

B.  Many  outside  non-construction  noises 
are  higher  than  the  construction  noise,  such 
as  traffic.  Some  construction  noise  has  un- 
pleasant rhjrthm — pile  driving  or  frequency — 
chain  saw. 

C.  Contractors  have  made  minor  changes 
to  effect  noise  quality  on  request.  (I.e. — Stop 
blowing  the  blast  whistle,  move  equipment, 
muffle  tools  to  screen  high  pitched  sounds. 
Stop  work  for  brief  periods  on  request.) 

What  can  be  done  about  noise? 

A.  Pile  driving  by  vibration  vs.  impact — 
poaaible  In  very  few  cases. 

B.  Melting  rock,  hydraulic  drilling,  hy- 
draulic wedging  of  rock,  lasers  vs.  chipping 
and  blasting — very  ooetly,  not  often  prac- 
tical. 

C.  Tunnel  mcdee  vs.  drilling  and  blasting — 
suitable  only  in  right  ground. 

D.  Premade  systems  vs.  banging  together 
other  mat«nal8.  Good  if  economic. 


Couiments:  not  suitable  to  all  cases,  may 
be  prohibitively  expensive,  technology  may 
improve  suitably.  If  It  works  better  con- 
tractors vtrlll  use  it  for  economics. 

The  noise  of  tools  and  equipment  Improve, 
ment. 

A.  Manufacturers  will  hopefully  redesign 
equipment  to  reduce  noise  il.e.-I.R.  air  com- 
pressor). Manufacturer  must  consider  aU 
nolsee  produced,  loes  or  gain  of  weight  and 
effect  of  muffler  on  efficiency. 

B.  I>neumatlc  tool  mufflers — various  effects 
not  yet  satisfactory  in  my  opinion. 

C.  Motor  mufflers — some  effectiveness, 
manufacturers  not  sufficiently  interested  as 
yet.  Some  problem  with  back  pressure,  some 
cases  little  room  to  fit. 

D.  Housings — Job  built  for  stationary 
equipment.  Work  well  has  problems  of  vent- 
ing heat  and  fumes,  require  light  and  limit 
mobility  of  equipment. 

How  costly  18  noise  reduction? 

It  depends  on  how  you  go  about  it — 

The  most  expensive  is  to  not  work  at  all. 
No  mass  transit,  housing,  environmental 
faclUtles. 

The  next  most  expensive  Is  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work  which  is  going  on  now. 

A.  This  has  2  effects.  The  facility  is  deliv- 
ered later  which  has  its  own  cost,  plus  it 
costa  more  to  deliver  it. 

1.  A  five  year  Job  at  24  hrs.  day,  5  days  a 
week  costs  >^  of  the  same  job  done  8  hrs.  day, 
5  days  a  week  in  15  years,  and  the  facility  is 
delivered  10  yrs.  later  I 

1.  Purchase  of  new.  quieter  equipment  vs. 
use  of  currently  owned  standard  equipment 
would  increase  cost  of  work  5%  for  a  one 
year  Jjb.  less  for  longer,  more  for  shorter 
Will  someone  pay  the  cost? 

2.  Example  new  JR.  Whisperized  costs 
$50,000  vs  2  years  old  I.R.  same  model  good 
condition  sells  for  $25,000 

3.  The  smaller  the  tool  and  the  shorter  Us 
life,  the  les.s  increase  in  cost  to  re-equlp. 

What  legislation,  codes  to  control  noise? 

To  rule  noise  you  must  be  able  to  meas- 
ure— 

Point  of  measure. 

Mix  with  other  noise. 

Duration  of  noise. 

Time  of  day,  locations. 

Walsh-Healy  Act — known  law. 

Proposed  Rule  Board  o(  Standards  and 
Appeals  No.  49,  State  of  New  York  Dept.  of 
Labor. 

Comment :  Both  laws  provide  standards  for 
work  location,  are  logical,  and  provide  for  ear 
protection  if  DB's  too  high,  not  practical  for 
the  public. 

NYC.  working  on  code — should  consult 
with  the  construction  industry  and  all  other 
identified  noise  makers  including  NYC  Itself. 

Currently  law  Is  made  by  pressure,  rulings 
by  City  Authority,  Public  Contract  Adminis- 
trators, contractor  does  not  know  how  to  bid 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  example — 60  DBA  any 
room  windows  specified  open. 

Possible  Federal  and  State  spur  law  to  re- 
quire manufacturers  to  specify  his  noise 
level  of  tools  and  equipment  for  sale.  Con- 
tractor djesn't  know  how  much  noise  when 
he  buys  his  equipment. 

Possible  variable  limits  written  into  Public 
Contracts  and  building  codes  to  meet  vari- 
able needs  of  areas.  Jobs.  More  research  is 
required  before  this  can  be  done  with  Intel- 
ligence Need  co-operation  of  manufacturers, 
construction  Industry. 

Representative  Ryan.  Thank  you  very 
much  Mr.  Crlmmlns.  How  often  do  you  gen- 
erally  have   to  replace  machinery. 

Mr.  Crimmins.  The  average  Internal  Reve- 
nue life  Is  four  to  five  years.  But  It  Is  vari- 
able to  the  size  of  the  equipment. 

Representative  Ryan.  I  assume  that  during 
the  life  of  your  company  that  you  have  had 
to  change  equipment  as  safety  and  health 
standards  were  develop)ed.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Crimmins.  I  am  sure  that  Is  true. 
Nothing  comes  to  mind  offhand,  except  hav- 
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IM  to  get  rid  of  the  horses  for  health  con- 
siderations. Some  equipment  has  been 
changed  becatise  of  fire  codes. 

Representative  Rtan.  My  question  Is  what 
differentiates  this  change  for  noise  consld- 
er»Uons  from  other  health  and  safety  con- 
siderations? If  standards  were  passed,  how 
much  of  an  inconvenience  would  it  be  and 
how  much  lead  time  would  you  need? 

Mr  Crimmins.  In  some  cases,  it  would  not 
be  »  problem.  We  could  get  paid  for  It.  If  a 
gpeciflcation  Is  In  a  contract  to  uss  a  certain 
Und  of  equipment.  It  Is  an  item  of  the  bid 
lust  like  any  other  material  to  be  used  on 
the  Job  It  can  have  a  good  effect  because 
when  I  finish  the  Job  I  still  have  the  machine. 
but  In  a  blanket  basis  where  nobody  is  will- 
ing to  pick  up  the  additional  cost  or  share  it. 
to  take  all  the  items  off  the  shelf  or  street 
would   cause   some    economic    hardship. 

Representative  Ryan.  The  real  drawback 
then  is  cost  competitiveness? 

Mi.  Crimmins.  It  is  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  means  available  for  abating  noise.  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  am  when  you  get  complaints 
about  blasting,  for  Instance.  If  blasting  ha^ 
to  meet  a  certain  decibel  standard,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  the  technology  available. 

Oolng  back  to  your  earlier  question,  the 
necessary  lead  time  wotild  have  to  vary  on 
certain  factors,  but  about  six  months  to  a 
year.  If  changes  are  required  In  bid  specifi- 
cations, it  would  be  immediate  when  the  Job 
starts.  In  an  ongoing  situation.  It  would 
take  whatever  time  needed  to  change  equip- 
ment—If  that  was  all  that  was  required. 

Representative  Rtan.  You  have  purchased 
whisperized  compressors? 

Mr.  Crimmins.  Yes,  five  of  them.  We  did  as 
a  matter  of  bid  specifications,  and  I  might 
add  that  not  only  as  quiet  as  Mr.  Dlehl  said 
but  the  IngersoU-Rand  Company  took  the 
effort  to  build  a  better  compressor  as  well. 
Now  this  has  a  salutory  effect  on  sales;  every- 
one wants  a  better  machine. 

I  am  deriving  other  benefits  from  these 
compressors  now.  For  instance,  we  are  now 
working  on  a  project  for  the  MTA  and  our 
hours  are  relatively  extended  in  a  half-com- 
merclsl.  half-residential  area.  Our  relation- 
ship with  the  people  in  the  surrounding  area 
is  improved  because  of  the  quiet  nature  of 
these  compressors. 

Representative  Ryan.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Crimmins.  Our  next  witness  is  the 
President  of  United  Acoustics  Consultants, 
Mr.  Stannard  M.  Potter.  Mr.  Potter  was  a 
member  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Noise 
Control.  He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Acous- 
tical Society  of  America;  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics;  and 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Snglneers.  Mr.  Potter  has  been  a  guest  lec- 
turer at  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin. South  Carolina,  and  Hartford. 

Mr.  Potter,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you 
with  us,  this  afternoon. 

TISTIMONY    OP     MR.     STANNARD     M.     POTTER 

Mr.  Potter.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Ryan. 

One  issue  that  may  not  have  been  touched 
on  quite  as  much  as  the  others  is  that  of  the 
organization  of  noise  control.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  you  turn  to  page  8  in  the 
Mayor's  Task  Force  brochure  which  I  believe 
you  have  In  front  of  you.  On  the  left  hand 
side  there  Is  a  chart  labelled  "a  noise  reduc- 
tion system." 

When  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  was  formed 
we  agreed  to  participate,  providing  this  was 
Intended  to  be  a  long  term  effort,  and  Indeed 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  that  for  New  York 
City  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city 
that  I  know  of  in  the  United  States  to  have 
a  duly  authorized  Office  of  Noise  Abatement 
staffed  by  an  individual  that  does  know 
aomethlng  about  noise.  Now  this  is  a 
very  unique  matter.  Even  at  the  Federal  level 
where  a  good  Congress  has  authorized  a  30 
million  dollar  expenditure  to  set  up  an  office 
within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


there  is  neither  any  money  appropriated  nor 
is  there  any  personnel  to  do  the  work.  What 
we  need  at  the  Federal  level  is  something 
that  New  York  City  has,  an  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  .  .  a  level  which 
in  Itself  would  not  be  subservient  to  any 
particular  tndustry  and  respond  only  to  Its 
major  task:  that  of  protecting  our  environ- 
ment so  that  we  as  humans  can  go  about  our 
business  of  living  in  a  harmonious  com- 
munity. 

This  chart  presumably  puts  each  one  of  us 
in  a  particular  box  to  see  where  we  can  m^ke 
contributions.   At   the   top   of   the   chart   is 
"Noise"    and    at    the    bottom   of    the    chart 
"Toward  a  CJuieter  City.  "  Now  between  these 
two  boxes  we  have  on  the  left  concern  of  the 
public,  private  and  government.  Now,  those 
are  the  three  basic  sectors  to  which  we  have 
to  get  input  before  anything  substantial  Is 
done.  Then  the  minute  you  have  this  concern 
from  these  three  different  groups  put  Into  a 
common     problem,     before     anything     sub- 
stantial Is  done,  one  needs  money.  And,  so 
we  have  a  little  side  Injection  into  this  chart 
called      finance       Usually      nothing      much 
happens  beyond  this  point  except  a  lot  of 
talk,  unless  there  is  substantial  funding  to 
do  this.  After  we  get  money  then  we  have 
to  compile  Information  because  as  you  heard 
today  nobody  agrees  with  anybody  on  the 
subject    on    noise.    "The    thing    that    really 
bothers  me  is  that  aircondltloner  that  was 
put  up  right  behind  the  federal  building  and 
It  Just  rattles  around  in  my  backyard  and  I 
tell  you  that's  the  most  important  noise  there 
Is."   Well,   there  are   others  that  might  not 
agree  with  that,  as  Congressman  Rosenthal 
pointed      out      the      problem      of      aircraft 
noise  .  .  .  and    contractor,    Mr.    Crlmmlns, 
who    somewhat    guardedly    commented    de- 
plored the  traffic  noise  out  there  is  so  loud 
he  can  hardly  instruct  his  men  to  turn  his 
machines  off.  There  are  a  lots  of  different 
noises   and   we   have   to   agree   on   a  set   of 
priorities  as  to  what  Is  significant  and  what 
Is   not   significant   as   far   as   the   group    of 
population  Is  concerned.  To  do  this  we  have 
to  have  input  from  the  scientific,  the  medical, 
the  engineering,  economic,  legal  and  p>olltlcal 
areas.  All  of  those  have  to  have  their  day  in 
court  and  be  there  and  contribute  to  this 
information  pool.  Out  of  this  pool  comes  the 
standard  to  which   you   heard   reference  so 
many  times  today.  Now  what  is  a  standard? 
I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Crlmmlns  get 
down  to  some  of  the  details  that  should  be  in 
a  good  standard,  yet  all  too  often  are  missing 
In  the  legislative  attempt. 

There  Is  a  need  for  Interchange  and  that 
takes  a  lot  of  time.  You  have  to  educate 
people,  they  have  to  educate  you  then  you 
both  go  talk  to  the  manufacturer,  he  talks 
to  his  boss,  they  talk  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  gradually  out  of  this  chaos 
of  political  pulling  and  economic  tugging 
comes  standards.  It  is  Just  like  when  I  first 
talked  to  the  contractors  on  the  street,  I  was 
told  that  It  was  easier  to  go  to  City  Hall 
and  talk  to  a  few  people  than  It  was  to 
really  do  something  about  the  noise,  so  I 
said  what  if  there  were  a  nice  quite  air- 
compressor  and  he  said,  well,  sure,  any  com- 
pressor, any  quiet  machines  are  allrlght  with 
me  so  long  as  my  competitors  have  to  do  the 
same  thing.  And  this  was  some  grass  roots 
type  of  thinking  that  goes  on. 

First  you  have  to  have  two  keys  to  make 
this  work — either  profit,  or  better  perform- 
ance. Now  either  of  those  two  things  would 
get  us  quiet.  One  area  in  which  we  got  una- 
nimity and  cooperation  from  the  Sanita- 
tion Department  on  quieter  garbage  trucks 
was  in  regard  to  the  PTO — Power  Take  Off.  a 
very  troublesome  piece  of  machinery.  In 
fact,  it  causes  so  much  trouble  they  had 
to  build  a  large  facility  In  Queens  to  main- 
tain trucks  that  were  on  the  books  when 
Mayor  Lindsay  came  to  office.  So  much  time 
was  spent  maintaining  the  trucks,  that  they 
were  seldom  available  for  garbage  collections. 


Mr.  Cousins  and  others  wanted  cleaner  air, 
and  one  of  the  ways  to  get  cleaner  air  was 
to  shut  down  the  Incinerator.  This  means 
you  are  going  to  have  more  garbage  to  collect 
and,  therefore,  you  need  better  compaction 
and  more  modern  tools  to  do  It  with.  So  we 
set  out  to  revitalize  the  fleet  of  garbage 
trucks.  If  you  are  going  to  purchase  new 
garbage  trucks,  why  not  quiet  garbage  trucks. 
That  was  my  goal.  I  found  the  Sanitation 
Department  was  less  reluctant  in  the  area 
of  the  PTO.  However,  If  they  could  get  rid  of 
the  PTO,  they'd  get  on  our  team  for  this 
noise  thing.  That  would  mean  less  main- 
tenance for  them  and  they  could  collect 
the  garbage  better.  Now  incidentally,  In 
the  process  of  getting  rid  of  the  PTO,  that 
meant  that  we  had  to  put  this  quiet,  new 
hydraulic  pump  up  In  the  front  of  the 
engine  compartment  and  that  meant  that 
you  could  also  get  rid  of  the  hydraulic  pump 
that  Is  normally  used  for  power  steering  and 
other  things.  So,  we  not  only  Improved  the 
maintenance  picture  but  we  also  made  this 
pump  do  two  other  Jobs  we  wanted  to  pay 
for  anyway.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
really  generates  enthusiasm. 

But  although  the  first  unit  had  tested  out 
beautifully  In  many  other  industries  and  we 
knew  the  pump  was  a  good  pump.  It  did  not 
stand  the  kind  of  service  that  was  demanded 
of  It  and  it  broke  down  a  couple  of  times. 
And  immediately  with  the  onrush  of  increas- 
ing amounts  of  material  to  be  hauled  away 
because  of  the  air  pollution  Interests,  the 
City  couldn't  take  the  risk  of  trying  some- 
thing experimental  at  this  stage.  And  today, 
the  best  I  know,  we  still  only  have  the  ten 
experimental  trucks  purchased  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Administrator.  Well, 
this  Is  all  by  way  of  saying  that  noise  con- 
trol requires  all  of  these  different  Inputs — it 
requires  the  profit  motive,  it  requires  the 
performance  Incentive,  and  then  gradually 
you'll  get  progress. 

There   are   two    basic   roots   you   go   from 
standards  to  a  quieter  city.  One  Is  through 
purchase     specifications,     as     Congressman 
Ryan  recognized  In  his  opening  statement. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  a  very  large  pro- 
curer and  perhaps  it  could  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing by  Insisting  that  noise  specifications  be 
included  In  all  government  ptirchases.  This 
would  have  the  effect  that  any  manufacturer 
who  wanted  to  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  provide  the  in- 
formation   with    somebody    like    Mr.    Crlm- 
mlns. Mr.  Crlmmlns  can't  issue  a  demand  to 
all   the  manufacturers,  he  is  Just  not  that 
big.  But,  he  could  make  educated  choices  If 
the  information  were  provided.  And  I  think 
his  suggestion  to  Congressman  Ryan  that  the 
Federal  Government  Insist  on  specifications 
not  only  on  their  purchases,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  way,  but  also  that 
the  manufacturer  of  the  machine  must  In- 
clude   In    his    performance   description    the 
amount  of  noise  that  the  machine  makes  Is 
an  excellent  one.  What  terms  does  he  put 
this  in?  Well,  we  get  involved  with  a  lot  of 
terminology  and  that  Is  why  we  have  to  get 
this   scientific   and   engineering   group    Into 
the    act    because    you    measure   decibels   In 
many  different  ways.  But  probably  the  most 
effective  and  most  agreed  upon  unit  today 
Is  decibels  on  the  A  weighted  network  known 
as  dB(A) .  And  if  we  had  at  least  that  infor- 
mation at  various  distances  or  perhaps  Just 
one  distance  around  the  machine.  It  would 
be  very  useful.  In  another  box  we  have  retro- 
fit programs  and  that  probably  is  the  biggest 
nut  for  us  to  handle,  because  nobody  who 
has  already  Invested  money  In  his  machinery 
wants  to  go  through  a  retrofit — we  have  seen 
this  in  the  aircraft  case. 

Perhaps  purchase  specifications  are  not 
the  only  route.  We  need  to  take  one  of  two 
other  routes  that  I'd  like  to  talk  about  briefly. 
First  is  the  regulatory  route.  Now  I  have 
in  this  first  box  regulations,  which  is  Con- 
gressman  Ryan's  Job.   He  Is   the   one,  as  a 
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Congressman,  that  maices  sure  there  Is  an 
entity  In  the  Executive  Branch  that  has  this 
responsibility  to  regulate  noise.  He  puts  up 
the  money,  and  uses  certain  pressures  to 
make  sure  they  use  it  effectively. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  now  have  a  law. 
A  machine  is  built  that  doesn't  meet  the 
standards.  Then  whose  Job  Is  it  to  proceed 
to  the  next  step?  There  has  to  be  a  contest 
and  that  is  why  we  have  the  courts. 

So  we  have  come  two  of  ihese  routes.  One 
Is  through  purchase  specifications,  the  other 
is  throuijh  regulation  and  court  test.  But 
there  is  a  third  way,  and  this  third  way  Is 
partlcul.irly  effective  with  "people  noise." 
This  approach  Is  personal  pressure,  using 
the  opl  lions  cf  the  public  to  a&ect  people's 
habits.  For  Instance,  the  other  day  I  saw  a  cab 
driver  blowing  his  horn  in  a  traffic  Jam.  So 
I  went  up  to  him.  leaned  on  the  window,  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  he  was  going  to  get 
out  of  there  any  quicker  by  blowing  bts 
horn.  We  talked  for  Just  a  minute,  and  he 
becarie  conscious  of  the  fact  that  blowing 
his  torn  was  not  only  useless  but  also  very 
annoying. 

So  I  submit  in  review  the  three  routes 
through  which  we  can  control  noise:  pur- 
chase speclflcatloii,  regulation,  and  public 
opinion. 

Representative  Rya**.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  yjur  presentation.  I  would 
like  to  call  upon  our  Hnal  witness  of  the  aft- 
ernoon, Dr.  Phyllis  GUdston,  Associate  Pro- 
fesscT  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audlology 
and  Brooklyn  College  (CUNY).  Dr.  GUd- 
ston IS  a  member  of  the  Acoustical  Society 
of  America;  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences; and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  She  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Noise  of  the 
Scientists"  Committee  for  Public  Informa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Olldston.  I  would  like  to  welcome  you 
to  these  ad  hoc  Congressional  hearings. 

Dr.  Gnj>STON.  Thank  you,  Congressman 
Ryan.  I  understand  that  you  have  to  leave 
shortly  so  I  will  try  to  summarize  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  first  thing  that  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  is  the  concepgv  of  adaptation.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  fundamental  philosophi- 
cal difference  between  the  concept  as  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Sullivan  and  that  discussed  by 
Robert  Alex  Baron.  When  a  woman  Is  preg- 
nant and  is  a  heroine  addict,  she  then  has 
a  child  that  in  a  sense  adapts  to  the  state 
of  the  mother.  That  Is,  that  child  is  more 
prone  to  becoming  a  heroin  addict  than  a 
child  born  of  a  mother  who  is  not  a  heroin 
addict. 

To  give  you  another  example,  we  have  a 
species  that  grows  in  the  desert  called  caotuB. 
That  again  Is  an  adaptation  to  a  situation 
where  there  Is  inadequate  water  supply  for 
normal  vegetation  to  grow. 

There  has  to  be  some  point  which  you 
reach  where  there  is  philosophic  difference 
between  what  you  call  adaptation  and  what 
you  call  defective  mutation. 

I  w^JUld  like  to  speak  about  two  things 
related  to  noise?  In  one  sense  they  are  bo<tb 
adaptations.  The  first  Is  something  we  call 
temporary  threshold  shift.  This  is  a  change 
in  the  level  of  hearing,  which  to  the  layman 
would  be  equivalent  to  not  hearing  as  well 
at  the  end  of  the  day  after  working  In  a 
noisy  environment.  It  is  called  temporary 
because  after  the  ear  Is  given  some  time  to 
rest,  the  threshold  shift  will  move  back  to 
normal.  In  a  sense  this  Is  an  adaptation.  It  Is 
an  adaptation  to  noise  We  do  not  com- 
pletely understand  all  the  physiological  Im- 
plications, but  It  Is  probably  a  result  of 
fatigue  to  the  muscles  of  the  ear  which  can 
no  longer  keep  protecting  the  Individual  as 
they  did  initially 

Also,  in  a  sense,  noise-induced  hearing 
loss  is  an  adaptation.  It  Is  an  adaptation  to 
a  noisy  environment. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  point 


raised  by  Dr.  Rosen  in  his  many  trips  to  the 
Sudan  and  other  primitive  areas  where  he 
found  tribes  with  hearing  much,  much  su- 
perior at  older  ages  than  we  reach.  Dr.  Sulli- 
van indicated  that  perhaps  one  reason  was 
not  that  there  was  less  noise  or  less  stress 
but  perhaps  there  was  a  genetic  reason  for 
very  good  hearing  because  they  had  to  be 
able  to  hear  the  animal  In  the  bush.  I  would 
like  to  pose  what  I  feel  is  an  inconsistency 
In  that  suggestion  of  why  that  tribe  has 
better  hearing  with  something  Dr.  Sullivan 
said  earlier.  He  said  that  he  did  not  think 
that  stressful  reactions  to  noise  were  mal- 
adaptive, because  they  were  a  protective 
mechanism.  That  Is  true,  it  Is  probably  not 
maladaptive,  it  does  protect  your  organism 
as  a  fear  reaction  would.  But  that  does  not 
say  that  having  to  adapt  In  that  way  over 
and  over  and  over  again  for  an  extended 
period  and  with  very  high  Intensity,  does 
not  have  an  eventual  effect.  That  Is  to  say, 
a  non-audltcry  effect  of  noise.  And  perhaps, 
if  you  look  at  it  this  way,  you  can  see  why 
we  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  pre- 
spicusis,  loss  of  hearing  In  the  high  frequen- 
cies with  age.  And  for  a  long  time  we  thought 
this  was  normal.  We  now  find  that  perhaps 
this  Is  an  adaptation,  too,  to  a  very  noisy, 
stressful  envlronmient.  But  the  tribes  In 
Africa  are  not  without  stress,  they  have  their 
own  stresses  such  as  not  knowing  from 
where  their  next  meal  is  coming,  or  whether 
that  animal  in  the  brush  will  actually  get 
them.  There  Is  stress  equivalence  from  society 
to  society,  although  I  must  admit  that  the 
ticker-tape  here  is  probably  a  greater  stress. 
In  any  case,  we  do  have  a  difference  In  t&e 
aging  process  and  the  loss  at  hearing  from 
culture  to  culture.  And  the  most  Interesting 
thing  Is  how  scientists  themselves  change 
their  minds  about  things. 

For  a  long  time  the  studies  of  prespicusis 
showed  a  difference  between  males  and  fe- 
males, with  the  females  showing  the  superior 
hearing  with  age.  Recent  studies  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  because  of  female  superiority 
at  all  but  the  fact  that  males  are  prone  to 
work  and  have  recreation  In  environments 
that  are  much  noisier.  In  the  temporary 
threshold  shift  there  Is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes.  So  we  may  be  talking  about 
auditory  and  nonauditory  adaptations  that 
are  not  good  adaptations  but  poor  mutations. 

One  other  point  that  I  do  not  believe 
should  be  overlooked  that  that  Is  standards. 
The  question  raised  earlier  was  "What  Is  the 
right  and  proper  standard?"  A  90  decibel 
standard  will  leave  out  15  to  20%  of  the 
population  that  we  know  will  sustain  a  hear- 
ing loss.  But  we  often  forget  Is  that  there 
will  be  loss  of  hearing  above  two  thousand 
cycles.  If  you  were  to  sustain  a  hearing  loss 
in  the  higher  frequencies,  you  would  not  hear 
me  say  any  of  my  "s"  sounds  if  they  were 
soft  enough.  Thus,  you  have  the  problem  of 
Intelligibility  which  Dr.  Sullivan  mentioned, 
which  Is  Jeopardized  at  this  90  dB(A)  level, 
even  at  the  85  level  you  are  running  a  risk. 

A  point  that  was  not  mentioned  was  sus- 
ceptibility to  noise.  It  Is  true  we  have  to 
make  some  kind  of  compromise  economically, 
but  there  are  people  who  are  highly  suscep- 
tible to  noise  and  you  should  have  In  legis- 
lation some  kind  of  regulation  to  protect 
these  people.  In  other  words  we  must  have 
hearing  conservation  programs  even  if  we 
do  have  standards  of  overall  dB(A)  levels,  so 
we  can  ascertain  who  those  susceptible  peo- 
ple are.  To  that  I  would  Juat  like  to  say  that 
we  can  predict  vrtth  some  degree  of  accuracy 
from  temporary  threshold  shift  permanent 
threshold  shift.  That  prediction  la  not  defin- 
itive or  conclusive.  But,  Ward  in  a  recent 
article  stated  that  If  you  have  a  choice  be- 
tween predicting  from  temporary  threshold 
shift  or  not  predicting  at  all,  it  was  best  to 
use  TT8.  The  second  point  Is  why  not  take 
the  point  of  view  that  anything  that  Is  nox- 
ious, and  we  know  noise  is,  is  guilty  before 
proven  Innocent. 


1  would  like  to  end  with  a  piece  of  "odd- 
ball'  information  that  I  think  might  stick 
with  you.  In  a  recent  experiment,  they  sub- 
jected tobacco  leaves  to  100  decibels  of  noise 
for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  and  faund 
that  they  retarded  to  growth  rate  of  tobacco 
leaves  40%. 

Representative  Ryan.  I  want  to  thank  you, 
Dr.  GUdston.  and  all  of  the  witnesses  who 
participated  today.  I  personaUy  believe  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  beneficial  hearlngi 
that  I  have  attended.  I  am  confident  tv^tx 
the  information  you  have  provided  today 
will  be  a  solid  foundation  for  government 
action  to  combat  the  menace  of  noiss 
pollution.  Thank  you. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MTI.T.ER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
.selves  as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1968,  the  number  of  copyrights  on  boc^, 
periodicals,  maps,  photographs,  and 
woiks  of  art  or  designs  was  303,451  for 
the  year.  This  figure  represents  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  100,000  copyrights 
recorded  in  these  same  categories  In 
1950. 


THE  ELECTRIC  POWER  SUPPLY  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdon- 
ALD)  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today 
legislation  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  us  with  some  of 
the  elusive  answers  regarding  our  pres- 
ent power  reliability  and  power  adequacy 
problems.  This  measure  Is  the  Electric 
Power  Supply  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Before  I  describe  briefly  what  this  bill 
would  accomplish,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  gravity 
of  the  existing  problems. 

In  the  past  we  thought  of  power  prob- 
lems as  being  particularly  acute  during 
the  summer,  but  this  past  winter  we 
found  out  otherwise.  Voltage  reductions 
and  brownouts  were  common,  and  black- 
outs recccuired  although  not  with  the 
severity  of  the  Northeast  blackout  of 
1965.  On  February  7,  parts  of  mldtown 
Manhattan  lost  all  electrical  power. 
Television  stations  went  off  the  air.  sub- 
ways ground  to  a  halt,  and  thousands 
were  temporarily  without  heat  and  light. 

Two  weeks  later  a  half  million  people 
In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  lost 
all  electrical  power  In  another  blackout. 
All  up  and  down  the  east  coast  the  threat 
of  power  loss  Is  now  clearly  a  year  round 
problem. 

I  am  especially  distressed  by  a  report 
released  recenUy  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  which  forecasts  another 
long  hot  summer  for  the  power  industry 
complete  with  more  brownouts  and  pos- 
sibly even  major  blackouts. 

This  is  not  news  to  me  although  It 
might  be  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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oisBion,  John  Nassikas.  In  May  of  last 
«v  In' hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tM  on  Communications  and  Power  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  Mr.  Nassikas  was 
ggked  about  the  need  for  Federal  leglsla- 
ti(Bi  to  alleviate  the  power  crisis.  He  re- 
sponded by  saying  that  he  was  opposed 
^any  legislation  because  he  did  not 
think  It  was  necessary.  He  said: 

I  believe  the  problems  can  be  worked  out 
on  a  voltmtary  basis  between  Industry,  the 
OomnUsslon  and  the  state  agencies. 

When  pressed  further  as  to  whether  he 
woUld  recommend  that  the  President 
veto  any  legislation  which  Congress 
niight  enact  along  these  lines,  Mr.  Nassi- 
kas responded  directly  and  to  the  point — 
"Yee,  I  would." 

However,  I  might  point  out  that  there 
Is  rinoere  concern  at  the  FPC  over  this 
problem,  and  I  have  been  contacted  di- 
rectly by  two  Commissioners  with  legis- 
lative proposals  of  their  own.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Commissioner  Lawrence  J. 
O'Connor  and  Commissioner  John  A. 
Carver,  I  have  also  introduced  their  sep- 
arate suggestions  as  to  how  we  should 
best  approach  the  solution  of  our  current 
power  dilemma. 

After  2  years  of  Inaction  the  adminis- 
tration has  sent  to  Congress  its  major 
power  legislation  dealhig  with  an  espe- 
cially important  and  critical  concern  that 
of  powerplant  siting.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  proposal  has  come  from 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
not  from  the  FPC. 

It  is  a.s  an  alternative  to  this  measure 
that  I  offer  the  bill  today. 

I  would  now  like  to  outline  the  sub- 
stance of  the  legislation  which  will  be 
the  focal  point  for  hearings  in  the  very 
near  future  before  our  subcommittee. 
This  bill  provides  for  prompt  and  fair 
arbitration  of  disputes  concerning  pro- 
posed powerplant  and  high-voltage 
tranijnission-line  projects.  An  arbitra- 
tion panel  will  be  brought  in  to  decide  on 
the  best  alternatives  for  bulk-power  faci- 
lities at  the  request  of  the  power  com- 
panies if  projects  remain  snarled  in  red- 
tape  after  attempts  have  been  made  to 
gain  approval  of  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  jurisdictions. 

To  qualify  for  a  decision  under  this 
arbitration  procedure,  power  companies 
will  be  required  to  make  advance  disclo- 
sure of  their  proposals,  including  details 
on  exact  sites  and  possible  alternatives. 

Under  this  plan,  one  arbitrator  will  be 
chosen  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  one  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council.  These  two  arbitrators  will  then 
choose  a  third  member.  In  the  absence 
of  agreement,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  will  choose 
the  third  arbitrator. 

In  addition  to  making  early  disclosure 
of  their  plans,  individual  power  com- 
panies will  johitly  participate  in  long- 
range  regional  planning  of  needed  faci- 
lities. AU  proposals  will  be  made  available 
for  study  by  governmental  agencies  at  all 
levels  and  by  private  groups  concerned 
with  environmental  protection. 

At  every  step  of  the  procedure,  possible 
alternatives  to  projects  will  be  developed 
and  examined.  A  final  decision  by  the 
arbitration  panel  on  the  alternative  that 


best  balances  consumers'  need  for  elec- 
tric power  with  the  need  for  environ- 
mental protection  and  conservation,  will 
aUow  construction  and  conservation,  will 
allow  construction  to  go  forward 
promptly.  After  this  arbiti-ation,  com- 
panies will  be  authorized  to  acquire  the 
needed  land,  using,  if  necessary,  the  Fed- 
eral power  of  eminent  domain  in  the 
public  Interest. 

The  arbitration  panel's  choice  of  al- 
ternatives will  be  final,  subject  to  pos- 
sible appeal  to  the  Federal  Appeals 
Court. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  in  Congress 
must  not  delay  any  longer  positive  and 
meaningful  action  to  head  off  this  wors- 
ening crisis.  Adoption  of  this  legislation 
would,  I  feel,  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing some  of  the  power  problems  which 
plague  our  country  today. 

Legislation  cannot  cure  the  short-range 
problems  which  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  more  blsujkouts  and  brownouts  in  the 
coming  summer,  but  the  complicated 
long-range  problems  obviously  require 
legislation.  These  problems  Include  the 
consideration  of  power  adequacy  which 
challenges  us  to  provide  even  adequate 
sources  of  power  in  some  regions,  let 
alone  build  the  necessary  reserves.  We 
also  must  consider  power  reliability  in 
light  of  the  special  problems  encountered 
in  the  Northeast  and  centered  around  the 
failuie  of  the  "Big  Allls"  generator  in 
New  York.  Environmental  protection 
must  be  a  major  concern  and  will  neces- 
sitate the  availability  of  more  low  sul- 
fur fuels. 

Add  to  this  list,  the  problems  of  in- 
adequate technology  as  shown  in  the  lag 
in  development  of  atomic  plants.  Inade- 
quate long-range  regional  and  nation- 
wide industry  planning,  and  inadequate 
Government  regulation  which  has  been 
a  cause  for  unnecessary  delays. 

Congress  will  have  to  act  during  this 
session  on  several  aspects  of  the  entire 
energy  picture  in  this  country.  We  will 
have  to  consider  legislation  such  as  I  am 
introducing  today  to  deal  with  the  selec- 
tion of  new  powerplant  sites  and  selec- 
tion of  the  technology  to  be  employed 
whUe  giving  proper  consideration  to  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  We  must  con- 
sider ways  to  create  greater  Incentives 
for  the  discovery  of  new  energy  sources. 
And  we  must  consider  legislation  dealing 
with  the  importation  of  petroleum  which 
would  remedy  the  Inequities  In  the  pres- 
ent quota  system  that  discrindnate 
against  regions  such  as  my  native  New 
England. 

I  offer  the  Electric  Power  Supply  and 
Environmental  Protection  Act  as  an  ap- 
proach to  one  aspect  of  our  energy  prob- 
lem, and  I  ask  for  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  In  this  undertaking. 

I  would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  some  recent  newspaper 
articles  which  relate  to  my  ccmcem  and 
which,  I  hope,  my  colleagues  will  find 
useful. 
[From  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler.  Feb.  4, 

1971] 

19  Shobtaoxs  Stbuck  NOKTHKAsr  nt  21  Datb: 

Povws  Ctjtbackb  Htt  60  ifnxioN 

(By  Jean  Heller) 

Waskinoton  (AP). — ^In  an  unprecedented 
crisis  of  wintertime  electric  power  supplies. 


the  northern  United  States  has  been  hit 
by  19  voltage  reductions  in  21  days — and 
officials  say  more  could  yet  oome. 

According  to  Federal  Power  OommJsson 
data  the  crisis  began  In  New  England  on 
Jan.  14  and  mushroomed  until  It  reached  as 
far  south  as  Virginia  and  as  far  west  as 
Chicago. 

The  trouble  struck  eight  times  in  the 
power  pool  serving  aU  New  England,  seven 
tunes  in  the  New  York  SUte  power  pool, 
three  times  In  the  PJM  interchange  serving 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  the  District  at  Columbia 
and  once  at  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
the  electric  utility  serving  Chicago  and  parts 
of  northern  Illinois. 

The  electric  utility  companies  Involved  In 
the  power  reductions  serve  17  million  cus- 
tomers. Since  one  custcwner — like  a  large 
apartment  building — may  hotise  several  hun- 
dred people,  the  cutbacks  have  Involved  up- 
wards of  60  million  people. 

The  power  shortages  generally  are  blamed 
on  two  factors — generating  equipment  fail- 
ures which  have  plagued  electric  utilities  for 
the  past  five  years;  and  unusually  cold 
weather  which  put  heavier  than  usual  de- 
mands on  the  generating  facilities  remaining 
in  operation. 

To  date,  voltage  reductions  have  been  held 
to  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent  so  most  elec- 
tricity users  have  not  felt  the  pinch  beyond 
voluntary  compliance  with  utility  company 
requests  to  go  easy  on  the  use  of  electric 
appliances. 

The  exception  was  New  York  City  where, 
on  Tuesday,  heat  was  shut  oC  on  subway 
trains  for  six  hours  and  escalators  were  shut 
down  in  some  parts  of  the  city  to  preserve 
power. 

The  first  noticeable  change  for  electricity 
users  comes  with  a  voltage  reduction  of  8 
per  cent,  generally  the  next  step  after  a  B 
per  cent  cut.  At  that  i>olnt,  lights  may  dim 
perceptibly  and  heating  and  air  conditioning 
units  work  less  efficiently. 

Reduc*^^lons  beyond  8  per  cent  are  not  pos- 
sible since  electric  motors  could  be  damaged. 
The  step  after  an  8  per  cent  cut  Is  brief, 
deliberate  blackouts  of  selected  areas.  Such 
blackouts  were  Imposed  during  last  summer's 
East  Coast  power  crisis,  and  more  may  be 
in  store  this  summer,  possibly  in  the  same 
areas  suffering  through  this  winter. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8, 19711 
Power  BLACKOtrr  Hrrs  Nxw  Yobjc 

Nrw  York,  Feb.  7. — A  power  failure,  vp- 
parently  caused  by  an  explosion  In  a  utility 
plant,  blacked  out  parts  of  mldtown  Man- 
hattan and  two  other  of  the  city's  five 
boroughs  tonight  and  knocked  some  local 
radio  and  television  stations  off  the  air. 

A  spokesman  for  Consolidated  Edison  Co., 
the  area's  major  utility,  said  the  trouble 
apparently  was  touched  off  by  an  explosion 
In  an  East  Side  power  plant.  Cause  of  the  ex- 
p>loelon  was  not  known. 

Police  said  parts  of  the  Bronx.  Queens  and 
Manhattan  were  blacked  out. 

Loss  of  power  at  the  Empire  State  Building 
knocked  out  local  broadcasting.  Spokesmen 
for  the  television  networks,  however,  said 
network  programming  was  continuing.  Net- 
work shows  are  carried  to  local  affiliates  over 
leased  telephone  wires. 

Some  subway  trains  were  slowed  when 
signals  were  affected.  The  trains  themselves 
run  on  direct  current  and  were  not  without 
power. 

Proprietors  of  many  bars  and  restaurants 
asked  patrons  to  finish  drinks  and  meals  and 
leave  the  darkened  establishments.  Some 
ctistomers  lost  their  orders  In  the  confusion. 

Special  fire  apparatus  was  sent  to  Grand 
Central  Terminal  to  provide  lighting  for  the 
station. 

Power  was  restored  to  the  Empire  State 
Building  at  9:40  pjn.  and  radio  and  tele- 
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vision    stations    using    Its    tower    resumed 
broadcasts. 

Shortly  after  the  blackout  began  at  7  p.m., 
an  anonymous  telephone  caller  told  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  "We  knocked  out  the  TV  in 
New  York.  Next  will  be  City  Hall."  However, 
there  was  no  Immediate  Indication  of  sabo- 
tage. 

The  reduction  caused  traffic  lights  on  some 
Manhattan  streets  to  stay  either  red  or  green. 
Civilians  directed  traffic  at  some  Intersec- 
tions, and  traffic  jams  developed  at  the  more 
heavily  traveled  Intersections. 

Lights  dimmed  In  fashionable  Bast  side 
apartment  housee,  as  did  street  lights  on  the 
avenues  below.  Neon  signs  In  the  area's  many 
discotheques  and  night  clubs  flickered, 
dimmed  and  sometimes  died. 

The  fabled  'areat  White  Way"  of  Broad- 
way In  the  Times  Square  area  was  partially 
blacked  out,  gaudy  elaborate  advertising  signs 
dimmed  and  theatre  marques  unlit. 

Some  elevators  were  out  of  service. 

A  spokesman  for  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  said  the  utility  was  forced  to  switch  to 
Its  own  emergency  power  system,  using  bat- 
teries and  a  dlesel  generator.  But  the  spokes- 
man said  the  only  basic  effect  of  the  power 
problem  was  slow  dial  tones. 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  9,  1965,  a  massive 
failure  triggered  by  a  fouled  switch  threw 
New  York  City  and  80,000  square  miles  sur- 
rounding It  Into  darkness  for  10  hours.  About 
30  million  people  in  eight  northeastern  states 
and  Canada  were  affected . 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ordered  an 
investigation  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission reported  nearly  a  month  later  that 
the  blackout  began  when  a  incorrectly 
thrown  switch  cut  power  at  a  relay  station 
In  Canada.  When  other  f>ower  producers  tried 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  they  became 
overloaded. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23.  1971) 

Summer  Electsity  Cttts  Seen 

Another  summer  of  electrical  power  cut- 
backs may  be  In  store  for  residents  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  according  to  a  pessi- 
mistic Federal  Power  Commission  staff  repwrt 
released  yesterday. 

Some  areas  of  the  country  may  experience 
•'tight  power  supply  problems"  during  the 
coming  summer  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
installed  capacity  to  meet  forecasted  sum- 
mer peak  loads,  the  staff  analysis  concluded. 

"The  shortage  of  capacity  Is  due  primarily 
to  delays  being  experienced  In  placing  new 
generating  facilities  In  service,  the  FPC  staff 
said.  Their  analysis  was  based  on  reports 
flled  with  the  FPC  by  the  nation's  major 
electric  utility  systems  and  pools  on  generat- 
ing capacity  to  be  in  service  by  May  31. 

Although,  the  amount  of  spare  generating 
capacity  a  system  should  have  in  reserve  to 
be  used  Ui  emergencies  varies  from  system  to 
system,  the  FPC  staff  analysis  considered  a 
reserve  capacity  of  20  per  cent  of  expected 
peak  load  demands  necessary. 

Only  the  West,  with  a  reserve  capacity  of 
21.6  per  cent,  met  the  FPC  staff  test. 

The  power  grid  which  Includes  the  Wash- 
ington area — the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey- 
Maryland  Interconnection— rated  a  reserve 
capacity  of  15.4  per  cent 

Other  regions  and  their  reserve  capacities 
are: 

Percent 

Northeast 19.  1 

East    Central 13.9 

Southeast 12.1 

West  Central— 15  4 

South  Central 15.  1 


CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS' 
RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DIQGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  25. 
1971.  the  13-member  congressional  black 
caucus  submitted  to  the  President  its 
recommendations  for  action  in  the  areas 
of  economic  security  and  development, 
community  and  urban  development,  jus- 
tice and  civil  rights,  and  foreign  policy. 
The  issues  and  concerns  of  this  caucus 
are  not  partisan  ones.  We  are  including; 
these  recommendations  in  the  Record  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  lead- 
ership of  both  parties  in  the  Congress 
and  the  public  at  large 

The  Members  of  the  congressional 
black  caucus  are:  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr., 
of  Michigan,  chairman:  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins  of  California,  vice  chairman: 
Charles  B.  Rangel  of  New  York,  secre- 
tary: Shirley  Chisholm  of  New  York: 
William  L.  Clay  of  Missouri:  Louis 
Stokes  of  Ohio:  George  W.  Collins  of 
Illinois;  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Michigan: 
Ronald  V.  Dellums  of  California:  Ralph 
H.  Metcalfe  of  Illinois:  Parren  Mitchell 
of  Maryland:  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  of  Penn- 
sylvania: and  the  Reverend  Walter 
Fauntroy.  Delegate-Eloct  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Statement  to  the  Prestoent  of  the  United 
States  bt  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus. U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  March 
25,  1971 

PART    I.     OPENING    STATEMENT 

We  sought  this  meeting,  Mr.  President,  out 
Of  a  deep  conviction  that  large  numbers  of 
citizens  are  being  subjected  to  Intense  hard- 
ship, are  denied  their  basic  rights,  and  are 
suffering  irreparable  harm  as  a  result  of  cur- 
rent policies. 

As  you  may  know,  all  of  us  were  elected  by 
substantial  majorities.  We  were  given  clear 
and  unmistakable  mandates  to  articulate  the 
problems  of  our  constituents  and  to  work  for 
prompt  and  effective  solutions  to  them.  Most 
of  the  districts  that  we  represent  are  pre- 
dominantly black,  though  our  constituencies 
also  include  whites,  Spanish-speaking.  Indi- 
ans, Japanese-Americans,  and  Chinese- 
Americans,  some  suburbanites  as  wel»  as  resi- 
dents of  the  central  cities,  poor,  middle  In- 
come, and  even  some  well-to-do  Americans. 

But  our  concerns  and  obligations  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  stop  at  the  bound- 
aries of  our  districts;  our  concerns  are  na- 
tional and  International  In  scope.  We  are 
petitioned  dally  by  citizens  living  hundreds 
of  miles  from  our  districts  who  look  on  us  r« 
Congresamen-at-large  for  black  people  and 
poor  people  In  the  United  States.  Even 
though  we  think  first  of  thOFe  we  were  di- 
rectly elected  to  serve,  we  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  think  only  of  them — for  what  af- 
fects one  black  community,  one  poor  com- 
munity, one  urban  community,  affects  all. 

We  think  It  of  singular  significance  that 
the  leaders  of  national  and  local  civil  rights 
and  human  rights  organizations,  and  hun- 
dreds of  private  citizens  from  all  walks  of 
life,  have  asked  us  to  express  their  general 
and  specific  concerns.  They  share  our  hope 
that  this  is  no  pro  forma,  one-time  exchange. 

Like  us,  they  believe  this  must  be  only  the 
beginning  of  a  continuing  exchange  aimed  at 
permanently  changing,  through  persistent 
and  far-reaching  action,  the  harsh  conditions 
under  which  all  too  many  poor,  black,  and 
other  oppressed  Americans  are  forced  to  live. 

We  recommend  that  by  the  end  of  this 
meeting  we  agree  on  a  mechanism  for  insur- 
ing continued  productive  liaison  between 
the  President  and  this  Caucus 

Since  you  assumed  office,  we  have  spent 
billions  on  war,  while  over  2  million  Ameri- 
cans have  been  added  to  the  ranks  of  unem- 
ployed, and  2.5  million  more  are  now  on  ever- 
mounting  relief  rolls.  Inflation  is  reducing 


our  standard  of  living,  and  most  cities  face 
bankruptcy.  The  racist  policies  of  public  and 
private  U.S.  Institutions  Insure  that  blacks 
and  other  oppressed  peoples  suffer  much 
more  than  others,  whether  In  good  times  or 

bad.  Economic  recovery — not  now  in  sight 

cannot  possibly  secure  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties that  mlUlons  of  citizens  never  had.  In 
our  view,  the  quest  for  economic  stability 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  basic  need  for 
a  redistribution  of  wealth  and  Income,  so 
that  there  Is  no  longer  destitution  amid  opu- 
lence. Nor  can  we  easily  repair  the  damage 
done  to  our  children  by  Inferior  schools, 
hunger,  and  Ill-health. 

We  would  be  less  than  honest.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  we  did  not  reflect  a  view  widely 
shared  among  a  majority  of  the  citizens  we 
represent.  That  v'ew  is  that  the  representa- 
tives of  this  Administration,  by  word  and 
deed,  have  at  crucial  points  retreated  from 
the  national  commitment  to  make  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races  and  cultures  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  their  government — to  make  eqtial  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  urban  and  rural 
dwellers  as  v.ell  as  those  who  live  In  the 
suburb.";. 

Our  people  are  no  longer  asking  for  equal- 
ity as  a  rhetorical  promise.  They  are  demand- 
ing from  the  national  Administration,  and 
from  elected  officials  without  regard  to  party 
affiliation,  the  only  kind  of  equality  that 
ultimately  has  any  real  meaning — equality 
of  results. 

If  we  are  in  fact  to  be  equal  in  this  coun- 
try, then  the  government  mtist  help  us 
achieve  these  results: 

The  eradication  of  racLsm  within  the 
United  States  and  in  its  dealings  with  other 
nations; 

The  earning  of  a  decent  living,  or  the 
means  to  survive  In  dignity  when  work  Is 
not  available; 

Decent  housing  for  our  families  and  equal 
access  to  the  total  housing  market; 

Fair  and  Impartial  justice  and  adequate 
protection  against  drug  abuse  and  crime; 

The  enforcement  of  civil  rights  and  other 
constitutional  guarantees  through  vigorous 
affirmative  action  by  the  government; 

A  fair  share  of  the  public  funds  used  to 
support  business  and  community  develop- 
ment and  full  participation  In  determining 
how  tax  dollars  are  spent  in  our  communi- 
ties; 

The  guarantee  by  the  federal  government 
of  ample  health  care  for  all  citizens; 

The  protection  of  federal  standards  and 
guarantees  in  programs  financed  by  federal 
funds;  and 

The  full  participation  by  the  members  of 
our  communities  in  the  executive,  judicial. 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  government 
.■it  every  level. 

The  results  we  pursue  as  achievable  'jo.ils 
are  those  whose  affirmation  we  have  often 
missed  In  the  words  and  deeds  of  many  who 
represent  this  Administration.  And  be  as- 
sured that  those  for  whom  we  speak  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  criticism  as  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  partisanship.  Indeed,  when  you 
have  proposed  long-needed,  If  Inadequate, 
welfare  reforms,  or  when  Secretary  Romney 
has  argued  against  restricting  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  to  the  Inner  cities,  our 
p>eople  felt  a  momentary  quickening  of  hope 
that  perhaps  the  federal  government  was 
prepared  to  respond  to  their  desperate  needs. 
But  all  too  often  we  have  heard  discom- 
forting references  to  "forced  Integration." 
or  to  the  need  to  "broaden"  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  In  ways  which  would  have  rendered  it 
less  effective  'Voluntarism"  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  means  of  achieving  compliance 
with  federal  law  by  those  with  a  history  of 
callously  flouting  such  laws.  The  principle 
of  equal  justice  under  law  has  been  clouded 
over  by  ambiguous  pronouncements  on  "law 
and  order  "  and  "crime  In  the  streets." 

Though  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Is  to  be  extended.  It  seems  clear  thst 
current  plans  for  reorganization  and  revenue 
sharing  will  result  In  the  dismantling  and 
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„,„tual  destruction  of  the  one  agency  whose 
Srimarv  mission  Is  to  give  en  effective  voice 
M  the  "poor,  the  near  poor,  and  minorities. 
But  we  are  not  here  merely  to  recite  the 
dlMippolntments  of  the  past.  We  are  here 
tforwent  the  first  of  a  series  of  constructive 
JiSwMls  for  the  Immediate  relief  of  our 
loSmunltles.  and  for  making  America  In  the 
t970's  a  whole  and  healthy  nation. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  power  of  the 
nresldencv  In  achieving  progressive  change. 
*Zy  sector  of  our  society  tends  to  look  to 
Hie  White  House  for  cues  to  the  direction 
that  the  society  is  taking.  When  those  cues 
MMn  negative,  contradictory  or  half-hearted, 
then  citizens  take  that  as  evidence  of  a  lack 
of  national  commitment  to  their  well-being. 
If  equalltv  for  all  Americans  Is  to  be  a  re- 
alty It  must  have  the  unequivocal  commit- 
ment of  the  Chief  Executive.  Every  official  In 
each  federal  department  In  Washington  and 
the  regional  offices,  every  governor,  mayor, 
county  official,  and  local  rchool  board  mem- 
ber must  understand  the  clear  direction  in 
which  the  Administration  Is  headed.  If  equal 
lob  opportunltv  In  the  private  sector  Is  to 
be  real,  then  equal  Job  opportunity  In  the 
federal  system— from  Initial  entry  to  upgrad- 
ing—must provide   a   clearcut   example  for 
others  to  emulate.   If  the  vast   federal  bu- 
reaucracy Is  to  administer  the  laws  of  the 
land  80  that  the  poor,  the  black  and   the 
Mexican- American,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  the 
Indian,  the  Japanese-American  and  the  Chi- 
nese-American do  not  suffer  Inequities,  then 
It  must  be  clearly  evident  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  demands  It. 

In  fact,  as  you  well  know,  having  served 
m  Congress,  the  success  or  failure  of  progres- 
sive legislation  often  depends  on  whether  or 
not  the  Chief  Executive  Is  willing  to  make  a 
sufBcientlv  strong  fight  for  It. 

Lastly,  iilack  Americans  and  many  of  our 
constituents,  without  regard  to  Income  or 
color  would  want  us  to  make  olaln  our  alarm 
tX  the  devastation  to  four  Indochlnese  na- 
tions. We  say  this  out  of  deep  ooncem  for 
the  untold  misery  suffered  by  the  people  of 
Indochina,  for  American  families  which 
shoiUd  not  have  to  suffer  furtiher,  «uid  for 
the  continued  draining  away  In  this  futile 
conflict  of  the  human  and  financial  re- 
sources needed  to  rebuild  this  society.  All 
tJ.8  military  forces,  and  related  civilian  per- 
sonnel Bhotild  be  withdrawn  from  all  nations 
of  iQdochln*  promptly. 

The  recommendations  which  follow  repre- 
sent our  own  deep  concerns  and  the  expressed 
concerns  of  organizations  and  Individuals 
from  all  over  the  country.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted to  rank  them  In  any  order  of  prior- 
ity. We  feel  that  they  are  all  essential  to  the 
long  overdue  task  of  making  America  one  na- 
tion. We  do  not  claim  that  they  reoresent  a 
comprehensive  agenda  of  needs  and  remedial 
actions.  We  do  believe  that  they  represent 
more  than  merely  a  good  beginning  In  the 
days,  weeks  and  months  that  lie  ahead,  we 
hope  to  remain  In  touch  with  yovi  and  the 
members  of  your  Administration  on  this 
agenda. 

In  discussing  these  recommendations  with 
you.  we  will  be  focusing  on  executive  action 
that  can  be  taken  Immediately,  as  well  as 
legislative  programs  whose  success  may  de- 
pend on  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  sup- 
port they  receive  from  the  'White  House. 

PART  n.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Economic  security  and  economic  develop- 
ment 
1.  Manpower  and  employment  rights 
Recommendation  1 :  Within  the  framework 
of  a  comprehensive  manjKjwer  planning  pro- 
gram,  this   Administration   should    provide 
permanent  job  creation  programs — with  Jobs 
In  the  public  sector  targeted  to  the  areas  of 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment without  regard  to  national  employment 
rates.  These  jobs  must  be  useful  and  deslr- 
%Me  and  have  adequate  wages  and  supportive 


services.  Present  manpower  programs  fall  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  gaps  between  na- 
tional rates  and  the  critically  higher  Jobless 
rates  for  blacks  and  other  minorities  In  urb.^n 
and  rural  ghettos. 

Recommendation  2:  A  federal  Job  creat!c:i 
program  In  the  public  service  flelds  must  be 
adopted.  Such  a  program  should  Initially 
provide  a  minimum  of  600.000  productive  Jobs 
during  the  first  six  months  of  operation,  and 
600.000  In  the  second  six  months  In  this  one 
program  alone,  with  additional  Jobs  In  other 
programs  to  meet  the  unemployment  crisis. 
Recommendation  3;  A  minimum  of  1  mil- 
lion NTO  Jobs  should  be  provided  for  In- 
school  youth  during  the  summer.  Present 
planning  In  this  area  is  totally  Inadequate. 
The  'obs  should  be  provided  by  the  federal 
government  with  no  local  matching  fund  re- 
quirement and  shotUd  be  for  10-32  hour 
weeks  at  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour.  This 
program  must  be  understood  to  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  needs  addressed  In  Recom- 
mendation 1. 

Recommendation  4:  Basic  changes  must 
be  made  In  federal  recruitment,  testing,  and 
promotion  policies  and  day-to-day  Adminis- 
tration to  Insure  blacks  and  other  oppressed 
minority  peoples  equal  results  to  whites  In 
the  middle  and  upper  levels  of  federal  em- 
plovment. 

Recommendation  6;  Executive  Order  11246 
must  be  enforced,  requiring  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  government  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors to  provide  equal  employment  op- 
portunities and  to  extend  the  requirement 
of  goals  and  timetables  for  achievement  to 
all  government  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors. 

Recommendation  6:  We  call  for  vigorous 
support  for  expansion  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  cease  and  desist  power 
to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  Com- 
mission, coverage  of  employers  of  eight  or 
more  persons,  and  to  eliminate  the  present 
exemption  of  state  and  local  governments. 
and  educational  Institutions. 

Recommendation  7 :  At  a  time  when  blacks 
are  fighting  and  dying  In  disproportionate 
numbers  In  Indochina,  we  urge  the  White 
House  to  initiate  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  status  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  In 
the  Veterans  Administration— 90  per  cent  of 
whose  black  classified  employees  are  In 
grades  GS-8  or  below.  The  Investigation  and 
the  remedial  action  which  must  follow 
should  Include  not  only  equal  employment 
opportunity  within  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, but  should  focus  on  closing  the 
critically  wide  gap  between  the  needs  of 
black  veterans  and  the  Inadequate  and  un- 
coordinated existing  proerams  for  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
other  federal  agencies. 

2.  Welfare  reform 
Recommendation  1:  We  recommend  that 
the  present  welfare  system  be  replaced  by  a 
guaranteed  adequate  Income  system.  We  op- 
pose any  welfare  reform  which  falls  to  estab- 
lish a  satisfactory  timetable  for  reaching  a 
guaranteed  adequate  Income  system  of  a 
minimum  of  86.500  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four  from  cash  assistance,  wages  or  both. 

Recommendation  2:  Any  federalization  of 
existing  welfare  programs  must  have  as  an 
ultimate  objective  the  realization  of  In- 
dividual economic  self-sufficiency.  The  fed- 
eralized programs  should  guarantee  the 
standardization  of  eligibility  requirements, 
the  establishment  of  adequate  payment 
standards,  the  elimination  of  abusive  and 
degrading  administrative  practices,  and  the 
provision  of  suitable  work  opportunities 
which  maximize  Individual  freedom  of  choice 
and  self-respect. 

Recommendation  3:  Until  a  fully  opera- 
tional cash  assistance  program  Is  established, 
we  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  direct  the  ap- 
propriate  federal   agencies  to  overhaul   the 


food  assistance  delivery  system,  so  that  the 
minimum  standards  and  goals  of  existing 
legislation  can  be  guaranteed.  Further,  the 
necessary  budgetary  revisions  (or  supple- 
mental budget  requests)  should  be  made  so 
that  the  needs  of  all  children  eligible  for  free 
or  reduced-price  school  breakfast  or  lunch 
programs  by  1972  are  met. 

3.  Federal  assistance  to  state  and  local 
govemmeftt 

The  Caucus  recognizes  that  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  Is  already  operative  and 
that  the  Issue  Is  really  one  of  block  grants 
versus  categorical  grants.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  sharing  federally-col- 
lected tax  money  revenue  with  states,  cities, 
counties,  and  individuals  for  the  past  forty 
years.  The  Caucus  would,  however,  support 
a  form  of  federal  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  with  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  Assvirance  that  the  funds  will  be  spent 
in  ways  or  In  the  amounts  that  will  benefit 
the  poor  and  the  minorities  who  are  least 
able  to  prevail  In  the  Inevitable  contests  at 
the  local  level  that  are  bound  to  be  waged 
over  such  expenditures. 

(2)  Allowance  for  the  participation  of 
neighborhood  and  other  community  units 
In  planning  and  in  the  decisions  about  how 
funds  will  be  spent. 

(3)  Enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds. 

(4)  Incentives  for  states  to  shift  from 
forms  of  taxation  that  fall  most  heavily  on 
low- income  families  to  more  progressive  In- 
come taxes. 

Recommendation  1:  Immediate,  short- 
term  financial  assistance  should  be  afforded 
local  communities  by  releasing  frozen  funds 
for  development  projects,  closing  the  growing 
authorization /appropriations  gap.  and  by  ex- 
peditiously proposing  and  strongly  support- 
ing an  emergency  public  service  employment 
bin. 

Recommendation  2:  We  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  program  of  welfare  nationali- 
zation and  reform  called  for  in  Recom- 
mendations 1  and  2  under  Welfare  Reform 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  alternative 
to  the  Administration's  general  "revenue- 
sharing"  proposal. 

Recommendation  3:  The  population -based 
distribution  formula  In  the  Administration's 
"revenue-sharing"  bill  must  be  altered  to 
more  accurately  target  the  funds  to  places 
of  maximum  need.  Speclflcally,  we  would 
recommend  that  one  per  cent  (1%)  of  the 
individual  tax  base  be  distributed  to  all  cate- 
gorized welfare  disbursing  units  on  a  basis 
reflecting  the  proportion  of  national  welfare 
costs  paid  by  that  unit  during  1970.  pro- 
viding that  the  unit  maintains  its  1970  wel- 
fare effort. 

Recommendation  4;  The  distribution  ap- 
paratus of  the  present  proposal  for  "reve- 
nue-sharing" must  be  changed  to  funnel 
more  funds  to  major  urban  centers.  I.e.,  .5o^ 
of  the  Individual  tax  base  be  distributed  to 
all  local  units  not  sharing  In  Recommenda- 
tion 3  above  and  which  have  a  population  of 
50.000  or  more. 

Recommendation  5 :  The  dvll  rights  guide- 
lines set  forth  In  the  Administration's  "reve- 
nue-sharing" package  must  be  greatly 
strengthened,  particularly  In  regard  to  equal 
employment  hiring,  and  an  effective  com- 
pliance program. 

Recommendation  6:  Although  we  support 
general  "revenue-sharing"  to  states  and 
localities,  \mder  the  conditions  set  forth 
above,  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  basic  serv- 
ices, we  are  opposed  to  the  apparent  aban- 
donment of  national  leadership  In  such  areas 
as  education,  housing,  etc  that  would  result 
from  proposed  program  "revenue-sharing." 
While  states  and  localities  can  be  given  more 
flexibility  In  administering  federal  grants, 
national  priorities  requiring  accountability 
for  delivering  services  to  those  moet  In  need 
of  them  must  be  maintained. 
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4.  Minority  Economic  Development 

Recommendation  X :  An  Independent 
agency  should  be  M^anized  aa  a  non-proQt 
quasi-public,  publicly-funded  development 
banic  for  consolidation  of  present  programs 
Intended  to  assist  minority  business,  and 
should  receive  an  Initial  annual  appropria- 
tion of  1  billion  dollars.  This  agency  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  board  with 
broadly  representative  minority  membership, 

Reconuneadatlon  3:  A  federally-financed 
guarantee  organization  similar  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
should  be  created  to  Insure  securities  and 
obligations  of  community  development  cor- 
porations— firms  providing  employment  for 
and  owned  by  residents  of  low-income  areas. 

Recommendation  3:  in  addition  to  In- 
creased federal  support  and  employment  of 
direct  set-aside  programs  for  all  procure- 
ment, we  urge  you  to  support  the  enactment 
of  legislation  requiring  that  contractors 
worldng  on  federally-assisted  and  financed 
projects,  set  aside  a  specified  percentage  of 
their  subcontract  work  for  minority  firms. 

Recommendation  4:  Federal  management 
and  technical  assistance  should  be  increased 
and  made  more  broadly  available  to  minority 
trade  associations,  development  corporations 
and  other  organizations  of  minority  busi- 
nessmen, with  assistance  provided  more  m  an 
aid  than  as  an  audit. 

Recommendation  5:  Funding  for  Commu- 
nity Development  Corporations  should  be  In- 
creased to  at  least  50  mllUaa  dollars  for  the 
development  of  community-based  minority 
business  ownership. 

Recommendation  6:  The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  should  be  authorized 
and  directed,  by  specific  legislation,  to  use 
some  of  its  assets  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  minority  banks.  No  federal  or  quasi- 
federal  agency  presently  provides  technical 
assistance  to  these  institutions,  with  the  re- 
sult that  other  Unds  of  programs  (such  as 
the  $100  million  deposit  program)  are  less 
effective  than  they  would  be  otherwise. 
5.  Poverty  programming 

Recommendation  1:  We  urge  the  Admin- 
istration to  abandon  any  plans — now  or  two 
years  hence — which  will  weaken  the  programs 
now  under  the  aegis  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  submerge  tbem  In 
existing  agencies  or  in  a  broader  plan  for 
government  reorganization.  We  believe  that 
converting  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  a  research  and  evaluation  organiza- 
tion will  deprive  the  poor  of  an  advocate 
agency  in  Washington.  Further,  we  recom- 
mend the  restoration  of  the  tlia  million  by 
which  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  re- 
duced in  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  a  substan- 
tial increase  In  anti-poverty  funds  for  the 
following  fiscal  year,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  matching  requirement  which  makes  it 
imftosslble  for  some  communities  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program. 

Recommendation  3:  We  support  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  expansion  of  the  OEO 
legal  services.  We  urge  that  new  guidelines 
be  drawn  and  new  legislation  be  proposed 
which  would  limit  the  power  of  state  and 
local  authorities  to  Intervene  politically  In 
the  operation  of  these  programs.  Should  this 
prove  Infeaslble.  we  recommend  that  every 
low  Income  American  citizen  be  guaranteed 
access  to  a  free,  quality  legal  assistance 
through  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

B.  Community  and  human  development 
1.  Education 

Rec(»nmendatlon  1 :  We  urge  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  initiate  (and/or  support)  such  child 
development  legislation  and  to  require  the 
promulgations  of  such  administrative  reg- 
ulations for  existing  child  development  pro- 
grams, which  incorporate  the  following  prin- 
ciples: a)  significant  expansion  of  child  de- 
velopment services;   b)    development  rather 


than  custodial  programming;  c)  child  de- 
velopment services  provided  as  a  right  rather 
than  as  mandatory  eligibility  requirements; 
d)  encouragement  of  educational  innovation 
and  reform;  e)  the  validity  of  programs  de- 
signed by  and  In  accordance  with  the  special 
needs  of  minority  groups;  and  f)  consumer 
control. 

In  conjunction  with  the  support  of  minor- 
ity business  enterprises,  special  assistance 
should  be  provided  to  minorities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  day  care  and  other  child  devel- 
opment programs.  The  grant  system  should 
he  adopted,  as  opposed  to  the  voucher  sys- 
tem. Further,  the  federal  government  should 
Issue  grant  and,  or  lunds  directly  to  day  care 
Institutions. 

Reconunendatlon  2:  We  recommend  a 
i^trong  program  which  enforces  the  priorities 
established  by  Congress  under  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  In  addition  we  recommend  that  this 
title  be  fully  funded  in  advance  so  that  edu- 
cational systems  may  plan  a  c.ntlnulng  pro- 
gram of  high  quality  as  was  true  during  the 
time  Oi  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  100 
yeans  ago. 

Reconunendatlon  3 :  We  specifically  urge 
that  the  Administration  abandon  Its  plans 
tD  consolidate  federal  education  legUlatlon 
Into  a  program  of  block  grants. 

Recommendation  4:  We  urge  this  Admin- 
istration to  support  pending  legislation  that 
Is  designed  to  provide  Quality  Integrated 
education  so  that  the  concept  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  win  become  a  reality 
for  blacks  and  others  among  the  oppressed 
in  the  country. 

Recommendation  5 :  We  support  and  call  on 
the  Administration  to  make  real  its  own  an- 
nounced commitment  to  universal  literacy 
for  every  American  in  this  decade. 

Because  illiteracy  will  be  even  more  crip- 
pling for  our  citizens  in  the  1970'8  and  1980's 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history,  we 
urge  that  the  Administration  revive  and 
strongly  fund  and  support  a  national  "Right 
to  Read"  program  like  that  originally  pro- 
posed by  your  own  first  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Recommendation  6;  We  specifically  urge 
that  the  federal  government  Increase  sub- 
stantially its  financial  support  for  predomi- 
nantly black  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  order  to  Insure  their  growth  and  expan- 
sion. For  immediate  relief  of  black  colleges 
we  recommend  the  full  funding  of  $91  million 
authorized  In  the  Developing  Institutions 
Program  of  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  elimination  of  the 
matching  fund  requirement. 

Recommendation  7:  We  recommend,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  arrange  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  the  officials  of  black  Institutions  of 
higher  education  with  the  beads  of  major 
federal  agencies  and  departments  such  as  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  Department  of 
Labor,  Department  of  Agriculture,  HXTD,  and 
HEW,  to  consider  how  black  coUegea  may 
have  greater  access  to  the  funds,  programs 
and  technical  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

Recommendation  8:  While  we  would  sup- 
port a  request  for  70  percent  Increase  In 
student  aids  In  grant  and  work  study  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  we  would  strongly 
request  reconsideration  of  the  change  In 
formula  which  reduces  from  approximately 
$1,800  to  $1,000,  the  amount  of  grant  and 
work  study  funds.  A  high  proportion  of  black 
students  now  attending  or  hoping  to  enter 
our  colleges,  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
financial  burden  of  the  loans  now  being  pro- 
posed. We  would  support  the  prop)osed  In- 
crease In  the  availability  of  subsidized  grants 
to  students  whose  family  incomes  are  less 
than  $10,000  per  annum.  We  would  recom- 
mend, hovrover,  (1)  that  existing  grant  and 
loan  programs  for  student  financial  assist- 
ance be  continued  at  least  at  ciirrent  levels 
until  the  proposed  programs  become  op)era- 
tlonal;  (3)  the  celling  in  terms  of  family  In- 


comes be  raised  to  $16,000  per  annum;  and 
(3)  that  Interest  rates  on  the  available  loans 
be  stabilized. 

Student  financial  aid  for  most  black  stu- 
dents must  assume  little  or  no  family  fl. 
nancial  aid.  They  need  money  for  almoat  all 
their  costs.  We  therefore  believe  that  the 
major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  grants 
rather  than  loans  in  supporting  their  educa- 
tion. 

Recommendation  9:  We  recommend  that 
the  Administration  give  strong  support  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  commu- 
nity colleges.  We  ask  you  to  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  Department  oi  Labor,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  work  with  the  ap- 
propriate public  officials  and  private  citizens 
to  restructure  vocational,  technical,  and 
post-secondary  education  for  the  70's  and 
80's.  A  critical  aspect  of  this  mission  must  be 
making  certain  that  community  colleges  do 
not  become  dumping  grounds  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  and  near-poor.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  community  colleges  develop  into 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  fiexlble  links 
in  the  continuing  education  in  which  mil- 
lions of  our  people  must  be  involved  at  vari- 
ous stages  In  their  lives  if  they  are  not  to  be 
crippled  by  dead-end  or  unmarketable  skllU, 
or  by  undeveloped  capacities  as  citizens  and 
human  beings. 

2.  Housing  and  urban  development 

Recommendation  1 :  We  call  for  the  imme- 
diate release  of  supplemental  FY  1971  funds 
of  $150  million  for  public  housing.  This  can 
be  accomplished  immediately  by  Presiden- 
tial action. 

Recommendation  2:  We  recommend  the 
Implementation  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Act  to  Insure  an  adequate  stock  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  for  displaced  per- 
sons. Immediate  action  by  the  President 
could  achieve  the  implementation. 

Recommendation  3:  We  urge  you  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
so  that  urban  renewal  money  may  be  used 
for  housing  development  projects  other  than 
new  construction. 

Recommendation  4:  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  should  in- 
stitute and  enforce  a  uniform  policy  of  site 
selection  applicable  to  all  of  Its  depart- 
mental programs.  The  current  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment affecting  site  selections  apply  only 
to  low  rent  housing.  All  other  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  programs,  including 
Sections  235  and  236,  should  be  brought  un- 
der this  policy  to  Insure  that  they  expand 
opportunities  fnr  black  citizens  and  avoid 
reinforcement  of  scgiregatlon.  Immediate  ex- 
ecutive action  in  this  area  is  possible. 

Recommendation  5:  We  strongly  urge  the 
amendment  of  Executive  Order  11512  (1970) 
concerning  the  selection  of  sltee  for  federal 
installations,  in  accordance  with  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights'  recommenda- 
tion on  "Federal  Installations  and  Equal 
Housing  Opportunity"  to  assure  that  com- 
munities are.  In  fact,  open  to  all  economic 
and  racial  groups  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  locaton  of  federal  Installations. 

Recommendation  8:  Tax  legislation  pro- 
viding favorable  treatment  of  investment  in 
new  and  rehabilitated  housing  should  be 
broadened  to  provide  identical  preference  to 
Investment  in  any  iimer-clty  real  property 
development,  sponsored  or  substantially- 
owned  by  a  community  development  corpo- 
ration or  other  organization  of  minority  or 
low-income  citizens. 

3.  The  drug  crisis 

Recommendation  1 :  We  strongly  urge  th»t 
drug  abuse  and  addiction  be  declared  a  major 
national  crisis.  We  call  upon  this  Administra- 
tion to  use  all  existing  resources  to  stop  the 
Illegal  entry  of  drugs  Into  the  United  States, 
Including  suspension  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  any  country  which  fall* 
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to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  nar- 
cotic drugs  produced  or  processed  in  that 
country  from  entering  the  United  States  un- 
Uwfully. 

Becommendation  3:  We  recommend  that 
funds  be  made  available  to  every  major  dty 
for  the  establishment  of  ambulatory  detoxl- 
flcation  and  rehabilitation  centers.  Federal 
Onanclal  support  should  likewise  be  extend- 
ed to  reinforce  the  local  initiatives  devel- 
oped in  many  communities  to  address  this 
problem. 

Recommendation  3:  Amphetamine  abuse 
programs,  beginning  with  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  restraints  on  present  over- 
production and  overuse,  should  be  upgraded 
substantially.  Special  emphasis  should  be 
given  cooperatively  by  the  FDA  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  restraint  of  the  applica- 
tion of  amphetamine  drugs  to  control  school 
children.  We  are  concerneld  about  the  danger 
that  such  drugs  might  be  given  to  children 
ncH;  adequately  diagnosed  as  hyperkinetic. 

Recommendation  4:  Substantial  federal 
funds  should  be  made  available  to  study  the 
long-range  social  and  physiological  effects  of 
the  broad  use  of  methadone  as  an  alternative 
to  heroin  addiction,  "me  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  should  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  establishing  safeguards  which  will 
eliminate  the  careless,  and  often  unsuper- 
vised, dispensing  of  methadone. 

Recommendation  5 :  Since  organized  crtme 
is  the  principal  distributive  mechanism  of 
hard  narcotics,  we  urge  that  Justice  Depart- 
ment manpower  for  investigation  and  prose- 
cution in  that  area  be  substantially  in- 
creased. 

Recommendation  6:  A  cabinet  level  fed- 
eral task  force  on  drug  abuse  should  be  ap- 
pointed, with  broad  representation.  Includ- 
ing the  Justice  Department,  the  Department 
of  SUte,  HEW  and  other  federal  agencies 
relevant  to  this  problem.  This  task  force 
should  be  mandated  to  deelgn  a  government- 
wide  action  strategy  for  eliminating  drug 
abuse.  A  task  force  report  should  be  made 
public,  and  implementation  begun  within 
six  months. 

C.  Justice  and  civil  rights 
1.  Criminal  justice 
Recommendation  1:  We  urge  that  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  direct 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LEAA)  todo  the  following:  (1)  sup- 
port law  reform  and  basic  changes  in  the 
present  system  rather  than  the  excessive  pur- 
chase of  weapons  and  equipment;  (2)  Insure 
adequate  minority,  urban  and  community- 
level  representation  on  planning  boards  at 
aU  levels;  (3)  guarantee  vigorous  Title  VI 
enforcement  in  regard  to  grantees;  and  (4) 
make  certain  that  urban  areas,  particularly 
Inner-city  conamunltles,  are  assisted  in  de- 
velc^ing  effective  and  fair  criminal  Justice 
systems. 

Recommendation  3 :  We  urge  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  appoint  black  federal  Judges  and 
other  legal  officials,  including  U.S.  Attorneys, 
uB.  Marshals,  federal  correctional  officers, 
»nd  other  Justice  Department  employees  in 
every  region  of  the  country.  We  note  with 
considerable  concern  that  you  have  appoint- 
ed only  one  black  Judge  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  feel  It  Is  eepeclaUy  Impor- 
tant that  black  federal  Judges  be  appointed 
In  the  South. 

Recommendation  3:  We  are  disturbed  that 
the  DC.  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dure Act  of  1970  has  been  advertised  aa  a 
model  for  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  we  feel 
wi*t  some  of  its  provisions  clearly  impinge 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  suspects  and 
defendants.  Such  other  laws  with  similarly 
oonstltutionally  odious  provisions  are  the  Or- 
PJ^Md  Crtme  Control  Act  of  1970.  None  of 
•Sr»°"!^  to  be  so  advertised  as  models, 
"d  we  strongly  urge  that  the  Admlnlstra- 
non  sponsor  leglaUtlon  to  repeal  such  sec- 


tions of  those  acts  as  the  "no-knock"  and 
preventive  detention  provLslons  as  Inimical 
to  the  Interests  of  a  free  society. 

2.  Civil  rights 

Recommendation  1:  We  call  for  the  full 
implementation  of  the  1970  Report  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  r«que«t 
that  the  findings  derived  from  the  White 
House  Inquiries  of  the  38  federal  agencies  be 
shared  with  the  Black  Caucus  as  well  as  with 
the  U.8.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Recommendation  2:  We  urge  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  instruct  the  Attorney  General 
to  move  promptly  to  investigate  and  take 
corrective  action  on  efforts  to  disenfranchise 
blacks  and  other  minorities  In  the  South  and 
Southwest — especially  In  thirty-three  coun- 
ties In  Mississippi.  In  addition,  we  urge  that 
you  Instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  take 
prompt  and  decisive  action  to  Investigate 
and  take  remedial  action  concerning  allega- 
tions of  attempted  vote  fraud  in  Gary,  In- 
diana, and  that  similar  action  be  taken 
wherever  attempts  are  made  to  disadvantage 
and  disenfranchise  minority  voters. 

Recommendation  3:  We  recommend  that 
you  instruct  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  establish  an  adequately  staffed 
division  on  civil  rights  with  properly  trained 
persons,  which  would  monitor  every  depart- 
ment and  agency  to  insure  that  all  civil 
rights  legislation  and  executive  pollclea  are 
Implemented.  Further,  this  agency  should 
Issue  periodic  public  reports  of  Its  findings. 

Recommendation  4:  We  recommend  that 
the  regulations  now  being  formulated  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  implement  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  object  to  submitted 
voting  law  changes  unless  he  makes  a  finding 
that  the  change  has  no  discriminatory  pur- 
pose or  effect. 

3.  Veterans'  affairs 

Recommendation  1:  We  recommend,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  direct  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  Justice,  and  State — assisted  by  se- 
lected members  of  the  bar,  including  mi- 
nority represenUtlves — to  InveBtlgate  the 
quality  of  justice  meted  out  to  black  and 
other  minority  servicemen.  The  investiga- 
tion should  also  examine  the  conditions  un- 
der which  blacks  and  other  minority  service- 
men are  incarcerated  In  military  prisons  here 
and  abroad.  The  resulting  report  and  recom- 
mendations for  action  should  be  submitted 
to  you,  the  ^propriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  public. 

Recommendation  2:  We  urge  the  Admin- 
istration to  recommend  and  support  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Civil  Rights  Division 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  by  law  the  personnel,  funding,  and 
procedure  for  handling  complaints  of  racial 
discrimination  against  military  personnel, 
both  on  and  off  base,  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

4.  District  of  Columbia 
Recommendation    1:    We    urge    you,    Mr. 
President,  to  lend  the  vigorous  support  of 
your  Administration  to  legislation  providing 
for: 

(1)  full  Congressional  voting  representa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  Home  Rule  for  the  District,  Including 
an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Council;  and 

(3)  a  Just  and  adequate  automatic  federal 
payment  formula  to  provide  revenues  neces- 
sary to  make  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
model  for  the  nation. 

D.  Foreign  policy 

Recommendation  1:  We  call  upon  you  to 
effect  disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia  as 
soon  as  possible,  preferably  by  the  end  of 
1971,  and  definitely  within  the  life  of  the 
92nd  Congress. 

Recommendation  3:  We  call  for  drastic 
reduction  In  our  military  expenditures,  and 


the  redirection  of  these  funds  to  finance 
much  needed  domestic  progranae — such  aa 
economic  security  and  economic  develop- 
ment, community  and  urban  deTelopment, 
Justice  and  civil  rights,  and  many  other  un- 
fulfilled Intereats  of  the  black  community. 

Beoommendatlon  8:  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing World  War  n  Europe  was  the  recip- 
ient of  maaslve  aid  through  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  Japan  was  rebuilt  eoaentlally 
through  American  emlrtanoe.  In  the  aixtlea 
the  AUlanoe  for  Progreaa  wu  conceived  and 
funded  for  the  benefit  of  lAtln  America,  and 
the  Middle  East  continues  to  receive  a  sig- 
nificant input  of  our  resources.  We  feel 
strongly  that  Africa's  turn  U  overdue.  Africa 
must  be  given  priority  and  attention  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  Africa  has  received 
only  8.6%  of  American  aid;  we  believe  this 
pwcentage  should  be  Increased  signifi- 
cantly— to  at  least  16%. 

We  recommend  that  a  special  Task  Force 
be  created  In  the  Executive  Branch,  com- 
posed of  ranking  memben  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Cooimerce,  Defense,  and 
other  pertinent  agencies,  where  the  variety 
of  American  policies  dealing  with  Africa  can 
be  reviewed  In  a  ootnprebenslve  manner  and 
whose  recommendations  would  be  effectively 
Implemented.  In  addition,  several  recognized 
experts  of  long  time  Interest  in  this  conti- 
nent should  be  Included  (e.g..  Members  of 
Congress,  academicians,  journalists,  and 
businessmen.) 

U.S.  representatives  to  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Development  Association 
should  request  those  organizations  to  allo- 
cate increasing  shares  of  multi-lateral  re- 
sources for  Africa. 

We  support  broader  VS.  participation  In 
the  African  Development  Bank  and  we  urge 
that  otu"  government  provide  soft  funds  with 
other  donors  for  the  Bank. 

Recommendation  4:  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Southern  Africa  are  In  need  of 
a  major  overhaul.  This  country  should  take 
the  lead  In  isolating  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  the  world's  most  racist  nation.  Dis- 
incentives should  be  developed  to  discourage 
the  expansion  of  further  private  American 
Investment  there.  On  the  other  hand,  pri- 
vate American  enterprise  should  be  encorir- 
aged  to  seriously  examine  the  potential  for 
profitable  investment  in  other  parts  of 
Africa. 

We  urge  the  Administration  to  actively 
support  legislation  proposing  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  sugar  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  Its  realloca- 
tion to  other  African  countries.  We  further 
urge  the  Administration  to  Implement  the 
United  States  pronouncements  In  the  United 
Nations  to  help  liberate  the  remaining  areas 
under  colonial  rule  in  Africa. 

The  House  8ut>committee  on  Africa  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  report  on  Southern 
Africa  to  the  Administration  aa  a  result  of 
its  extensive  travels  and  hearings.  The  rec- 
onunendatlons  of  this  report  and  others  It 
has  rendered  should  be  seriously  considered. 

Recommendation  6 :  Of  all  major  industrial 
nations,  the  United  States  has  for  yean  al- 
located less  proportionately  for  international 
development  ^orts.  We  propose  that  the 
United  States  direct  at  least  1%  of  Its  an- 
nual gross  national  product  for  International 
aid,  with  priority  attention  to  Africa.  (It 
must  be  noted  that  about  76%  of  all  United 
States  foreign  aid  funds  have  been  spent 
for  UJ3.  goods  and  services.) 

Recommendation  6:  We  urge  that  blacks 
and  other  minorities  be  given  a  greater  role 
in  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  We  also  ask 
the  Administration  to  increase  Its  recruit- 
ment of  minority  Americans  for  foreign  pol- 
icy positions,  as  vrell  as  to  Improve  the  up- 
griadlng  procedures  regarding  minorities 
within  the  State  Department  and  related 
agencies. 
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Maxcr  25.  1971. 
ttM..  Psmidkwt:  As  we  Indicated  earlier,  we 
have  not  at  this  time  placed  before  you  the 
full  range  of  concema  which  we  and  those 
we  represent  believe  to  be  subject  to  amelio- 
ration by  the  federal  gfOTemment  of  which 
you  are  the  duly  elected  head.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  to  work  coopera- 
tively with  you  and  with  other  representa- 
tives of  your  Administration  on  the  Issues 
we  have  laid  before  you  today,  and  on  others 
which  we  hope  to  consider  with  you  In  the 
future. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  CoNoaxssioNAL  Black  Catjctjs. 
Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr..  Chairman.  Michi- 
gan. Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Vice  Chair- 
man, California,  Charles  B.  Rangel. 
Secretary.  New  York,  Shirley  Chls- 
bolm.  New  York.  William  L.  Clay.  Mis- 
souri, Louis  Stokes.  Ohio,  Oeorge  W. 
Collins,  Illinois,  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Michigan,  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Califor- 
nia. Ralph  F.  Metcalfe.  Illinois,  Par- 
ren  Mitchell,  Maryland,  Robert  N.  C. 
Nls,  Pennsylvania. 


GALLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BRI^fKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  Mylal  era  transcends  that 
of  any  one  man,  even  though  the  indi- 
vidual tragedy  Is  monumental. 

First,  let  me  say  from  the  perspective 
of  the  district  which  I  represent  and 
from  my  own  personal  perspective.  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  is  a  scapegoat;  a  victim  of 
a  monumental  witch  hunt  prompted  by 
the  political  pressures  and  extremes  of 
those  who  seek  absolution  of  consciences, 
guilt- ridden  by  a  war  which  they  them- 
selves have  caused  to  be  prolonged.  The 
symbol  of  Galley  Justifies  their  stand, 
they  reason,  and  his  sacrifice  will  purge 
their  souls. 

The  mental  aberrations  of  such  people 
are  nauseating;  their  concern  for  the 
Casslus  Glays  is  putrefying  and  abomin- 
able. Their  self-righteous  Indignation 
over  war  is  self-edifying  and  blind  to  the 
cruel  and  treacherous  Communist  offen- 
sive. 

What  of  Galley?  Has  he  loved  his  coim- 
try,  been  honor-filled  and  duty  bound  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America? 
He  has  not  cursed  her  nor  spat  in  her 
face.  He  has  fought  for  this  Nation  In 
the  frontline  trenches.  He  has  risked  his 
Ufe  In  her  defense.  Gan  we  permit  him, 
then,  to  be  misused  in  this  way?  As  for 
me  and  the  people  I  represent,  we  say 
emphatically  "No." 

More  than  a  year  ago,  on  Jsinuary  21, 
1970, 1  sp<*e  on  this  subject.  In  the  civil 
law  of  this  country  we  have  a  provision 
called  the  emergency  doctrine.  Under 
that  doctrine.  If  one  Is  confronted  with 
a  sudden  emergency,  not  of  his  own  mak- 
ing, he  Is  not  held  to  the  same  standard 
of  care  to  which  he  would  normally  be 
held.  How  much  more  ought  this  pro- 
vision to  apply  to  a  situation  of  war? 
When  a  soldier  must  make  snap  deci- 
sions, with  no  time  to  debate  the  pros 
and  cons  of  marginal  situations,  some- 
times he  may  make  the  wron?  decision. 
How,  then,  does  condemnation  lie  within 
the  mouth  of  those  with  an  abundance 
of  time? 


May  I  commend  to  the  consideration 
of  this  body  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
during  the  91st  Gongress  and  have  re- 
introduced during  this,  the  92d  Gongress. 
on  January  22,  1971.  It  is  a  good  bill  and 
would  provide  some  measure  of  indem- 
nification to  ser\icemen  who  are  exon- 
erated under  conditions  such  as  are  pres- 
ent in  this  case.  Believing  that  right  will 
prevail  on  appeal,  this  measure  should 
offer  some  added  assurance  of  fair  play 
to  our  men  in  uniform : 

H.R.  612 
A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  Stat«s 
Code  to  permit  actions  against  the  United 
States  for  damage  to  the  good  name  and 
reputation    of    members    of    the    Armed 
Forces   charged   with   committing  certain 
crimes   against  civilians   In   combat  zones 
If    such    members    are    cleared    of    such 
charges,   and   for   other  purposes 
Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
part  n  of  subtitle  A  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  af- 
ter   chapter    47    thereof    the    following   new 
chapter: 

"Chapter    47A.— CIYIL    RELIEF   FOR 
WRONGFUL  PROSECUTION 
"Sec. 

"961.  Civil  action  authorized. 
"962.  Amount  of  relief. 
'963.  Proceedings. 

"964.  Bar  to  actions  against  officials. 
"965.  Limitations. 
"966.  Definition. 

"§  961.  Civil  action  authorized 

"Any  enlisted  member  or  officer  who  Is  for- 
mally charged  under  chapter  47  of  this  title 
with  committing,  incident  to  carrying  out 
military  operations  in  a  combat  zone  or  any 
other  area  in  which  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  engaged  In  armed  hostilities,  any 
offense  punishable  under  section  918  or  any 
of  sections  918  through  930,  inclusive,  of  this 
title  against  the  person  or  property  of  a  civil- 
ian noncombatant  may  bring  civil  action 
against  the  United  States  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  if  each  of  the  charges 
made  with  respect  to  an  offense  Is  disposed 
of  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

"(1)  the  charge  Is  abandoned  by  the 
Government; 

"(2)  the  member  is  found  not  guilty  of 
the  chEirge,  and  such  finding  is  final  and 
conclusive:  or 

"(3)    the  charge  Is  otherwise  dismissed  at 
the  trial,  review,  or  appellate  level  and  surh 
dismissal  is  final  and  conclusive: 
and  if 

"(4)  the  Government  had  no  reasonable 
or  probable  cause  for  instituting  such  charge 
against  the  member. 

•5  962.  Amount  of  relief 

"The  district  court  shall  have  Jurl?:dlctlon 
to  grant  the  following  relief  with  respect  to 
any  action  brought  under  section  961 : 

"(1)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  damages 
arising  out  of  such  charges  to  the  good  name 
and  reputation  of  the  member. 

"(2)    Actual  costs,  including  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees,  incurred  by  the  member  m  de- 
fending himself  against  the  charges. 
"§  963.  Proceedings 

"Judicial  proceedings  (including  settle- 
ment by  compromise  or  otherwise)  for  the 
determination  of  claims  covered  by  this 
chapter,  appeals  therefrom,  and  payment  of 
any  Judgment  thereon,  shall  be  In  the  same 
manner  as  In  actions  brought  under  chapter 
171  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  over  which 
the  courts  have  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1346(b)  of  such  title,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  section  2678  (relating  to  attor- 
ney's fees)  and  section  2680  (a),  (h),  and 
(j)    (relating  to  exceptions  to   which  such 


chapter  171  does  not  apply)  of  such  title 
shall  not  appK  In  the  ra.«e  of  any  such  pro- 
ceedings 

"5  964.  Bar  to  actions  against  officials 

"No  action  may  be  maintained  against  any 
officer  (whether  civil  or  military)  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  (or  former  officer  or 
employee)  or  his  personal  representative 
with  respect  to  any  acts  for  which  an  action 
could  be  maintained  under  this  chapter. 
•■5  965.  Limitations 

"No  suit  upon  a  claim  allowed  by  this 
chapter  may  be  commenced  after  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  after  the  date  on 
which — 

"(1)  the  Government  abandons  the  charg? 
concerned,  or  If  more  than  one  charge  was 
made,  the  last  of  such  charges:  or 

"(2)   a  finding  of  not  guilty  to  the  charge 
or  to  the  last  of  such  charge.s.  or  a  dlsmlssd 
of  the  charge  or  of  the  last  of  such  charges, 
becomes  final  and  conclusive. 
"5  966.  Definition 

"As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term  'combat 
zone"  means  an  area  so  designated  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  part  n  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after 

"47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. .  801" 

the  following 

"47A.  Civil  relief  for  wrongful  prosecu- 
tion   961". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  actions  brought 
thereunder  on  the  basis  of  formal  charges 
made  with  respect  to  offenses  of  the  kind 
specified  in  section  961  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act),  and  filed  on  or  after  November  1. 
1969,  against  members  or  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces 

It  is  a  good  bill  and  would  provide  some 
measure  of  indemnification  to  servicemen 
who  arc  exonerated  under  conditions 
.such  as  are  present  in  this  case.  Believ- 
ing in  the  Galley  case  that  right  will  pre- 
vail on  appeal,  this  measure  would  offer 
some  increased  assurance  of  fair  play  to 
our  men  in  uniform. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Sp?aker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY,  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  w"ll  whom  I  also 
know  represents  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  T 
believe  I  am  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  And  certainly 
he.  like  most  Americans,  has  followed 
the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Galley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  gentleman's  remarks  to- 
day and  certainly  hope  that  his  bill  will 
get  a  fair  hearing  in  the  committee  to 
which  it  will  be  assigned. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  comment  upon 
the  gentleman's  remarks  in  saying  that 
I  think  one  of  the  very  serious  problems 
that  has  come  out  of  this  trial,  whether 
it  was  pointed  out  or  not.  is  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  really  the  strangest  war 
that  we  have  ever  fought.  We  have  never 
been  involved  in  a  war  like  this  before. 
As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  have  been 
over  there  five  times,  probably  more  than 
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any  other  Member  in  the  Congress,  and 
you  cannot  find  the  front  lines.  You  can- 
not identify  your  friend  from  your  en- 
emy. There  iiave  been  .so  many  problems 
thai  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  taking 
the  time  today  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  this  very  serious 
situation. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  making  this 
contribution  and  I  would  like  to  more 
particularly  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks  about  there  not  being  any  front 
lines  in  Vietnam.  On  last  evening  I  had 
a  call  from  the  Third  District  of  Georgia. 
The  man  on  the  other  end  of  the  line 
said,  "It  seems  that  we  have  a  policy  of 
eyes."  He  said,  "During  World  War  n 
we  dropped  bombs  on  cities  knowing  that 
there  were  women  and  children  down 
there,  because  war  is  terrible  and  un- 
civilized and  barbaric  but  yet  we  had  to 
do  this.  He  said  it  was  accepted.  "But 
today  because  we  have  the  vision  to  see 
In  a  free  fire  zone,  a  msui  must  be  held 
to  a  judgment."  He  said,  "Is  that  really 
a  distinction  which  would  hold  up?  Is  it 
a  valid  distinction"? 

Of  course,  none  of  us  condone  the 
promiscuous  killing  of  women  and  chil- 
dren or  even  of  men,  but  war  Is  war  and 
so,  thus,  certain  things  must  be  accepted. 

Another  man  called  me  from  Ameri- 
cas, Ga.,  and  he  wept  as  he  talked  with 
me.  He  said  he  hcul  had  a  brother  who 
served  in  Vietnam  in  1966.  His  brother 
was  a  member  of  the  Special  Forces,  a 
Green  Beret.  He  said  he  lost  his  brother 
over  there  in  1966.  Now,  he  said,  they 
have  brought  his  comrade-in-arms  home 
and  are  trying  him  for  attempting  to 
control  and  contain  and  eliminate  the 
enemy  who  had  killed  his  brother.  I 
grieved  and  was  saddened  because  when 
I  was  an  Air  Force  pilot  I  flew  these 
Green  Berets.  I  dropped  them  from  air- 
planes at  points  where  four  flashlights 
formed  an  "L,"  and  I  know  of  their 
bravery  and  devotion  to  country.  I  weep 
today  for  the  double  standard  which  we 
seem  to  sometimes  accept,  when  the 
enemy  has  committed  so  many  atrocities 
and  then  we  focus  in  and  zero  In  on  our 
own  people  instead  of  keeping  things  In 
perspective  with  reference  to  the  actions 
of  our  own  enemy,  instead  of  balancing 
the  scales  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  said.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  brought  out  the  key  points  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  his  valuable  time. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  felt  very 
strongly  about  this  business  of  being  uni- 
fied behind  our  Commander  in  Chief.  The 
President  came  into  office,  and  he  tried 
to  hit  the  middle  ground,  because  in  this 
country  we  have  those  who  are  hawks 
on  the  one  hand,  and  we  have  those  In 
this  country  who  are  doves  on  the  other 
hand.  I  thought  unity  in  this  country 
was  the  most  important  thing  to  give 
the  President,  a  solid  backing  that  would 
not  lend  hope  to  an  enemv  „o  keep  fight- 


ing on  and  on,  but  now  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  middle  position 
cannot  be  effective,  and  will  not  any 
longer  work.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  make  a  decision  to  win  the  war 
militarily,  with  an  ultimatum  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  give  us  back  our 
prisoners  of  war,  or  to  get  out,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  with  the  same 
outreach  to  get  those  prisoners  of  war, 
and  to  pursue  one  decision,  either  this 
way  or  that  way,  because  the  lack  of 
direction  is  tearing  the  country  apart,  as 
witnessed  in  the  debate  on  the  draft. 

I  have  certain  reservations  about  the 
moral  correctness  of  drafting  a  young 
man  and  asking  him  to  commit  himself 
wholeheartedly,  his  very  life,  in  Viet- 
nam, when  this  country  has  not  been 
willing  to  make  such  a  full  and  com- 
plete commitment.  Where  we  have  an 
initial  onset  of  a  war,  there  should  be  a 
declaration  of  war,  but  that  would  not 
contribute  anything  at  this  point,  and  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  there  now  be  a 
declaration  of  war  But  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  if  we  are  to  continue  the 
draft,  then  there  must  be  the  full  com- 
mitment of  this  country  behind  these 
young  men  which  equals  their  commit- 
ment which  is  that  of  their  very  life, 
and  then  we  will  have  a  genuine  merger 
of  national  will;  also  there  must  be  a 
meaningful  goal,  either  get  out  or  get 
in  there  with  the  goal  to  win  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  patience 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  this  Chamber 
today.  The  number  of  my  bill  is  H.R.  612, 
and  upon  which  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  proceed  to  have  early 
hearings. 

NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  KIastenmeier),  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  hav.  been  deeply  concerned 
by  statements  from  distinguished  physi- 
cists, biologists,  engineers,  and  environ- 
mentalists regarding  the  unique  danger 
that  nuclear  power  plants  may  represent 
for  human  life  and  our  environment. 

Not  only  is  there  the  potential  danger 
of  a  malfunction  of  a  nuclear  plant 
which  could  result  in  the  release  of  large 
quantities  of  radioactive  particles  into 
the  atmosphere,  but  there  also  is  the 
constant  emission  of  radioactive  sub- 
stances from  nuclear  power  production 
into  the  air  and  the  water  of  streams 
which  are  used  for  cooling  the  nuclear 
plants.  In  addition,  the  waters  are  sub- 
ject to  danger  of  thermal  pollution. 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  centuries  long 
threat  of  the  escape  of  radioactive  poi- 
sonous nuclear  wastes  from  the  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  plants  which  must  be 
stored  In  perpetuity. 

Despite  these  potentlttlly  grave  threats 
to  man  and  his  survival  on  earth,  I  feel 
that  Congress  has  been  remiss  In  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  entire  question  of 
the  safety  of  these  nuclear  reactors. 
Thus,  I  am  Introducing,  today,  a  Joint 
resolution  calling  for  a  thorough   re- 


appraisal of  the  Federal  Government's 
participation  in  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram and  the  setting  up  of  a  blue-ribbon 
committee  of  Government  officials, 
scientists,  and  environmentalists  to  in- 
vestigate the  ix)tentlal  Impact  of  atomic 
development  upon  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  AmericEin  public  and  their  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  this  reso- 
lution. I  also  am  introducing  legislation 
to  restore  to  the  States  the  option  of 
setting  more  stringent  standards  for  the 
release  of  radioactive  pollution  from 
these  nuclear  plants  than  those  set  by 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I 
believe  it  is  unwise,  as  well  as  being  a 
clear  conflict  of  interest,  for  entrusting 
the  sole  authority  for  policing  nuclear 
power  plants  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission which  also  is  an  active  promoter 
of  nuclear  power  development. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  STATE  PRO- 
POSED BILLS  CONCERNING 
MOTOR  CARRIERS,  RAILROADS, 
FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT,  COM- 
MUNICATIONS, ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION,  AND  GAS  PIPELINE 
SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roomnr) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Com- 
missioners, commonly  known  as  NARUG, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
seven  bills  concerning  communications, 
environmental  protection,  Intrastate 
railroad  rates,  gas  pipeline  safety,  uni- 
formity of  motor  carrier  regulation,  and 
Federal  procurement  of  transportation 
and  utility  services. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  Is  honored 
to  have  a  distinguished  Penneylvanlan 
serving  as  the  president  of  the  NARUG 
this  year.  He  is  the  Honorable  George  I. 
Bloom,  chairman  of  our  iMibllc  utility 
commission. 

The  NARUG  was  founded  In  1889  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  serving  the  public 
interest  by  seeking  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  Government  reg- 
ulation. Its  members  have  largely  shaped 
the  profile  and  substance  of  public  regu- 
lation in  America  as  we  know  It  today. 

The  NARUG  Is  presently  composed  of 
56  State  agencies  drawn  from  every 
State,  and  five  agencies  drawn  from 
Canada,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ja- 
maica, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

I  introduce  the  seven  bills  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  NARUG,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  an  opportunity  to  fully 
study  the  association's  position  when  the 
matters  come  up  for  consideration.  I  my- 
self plan  to  Introduce  legislation  on  sev- 
eral of  these  subjects  later  this  year,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  consider 
the  various  proposals  during  this  session, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
text  of  the  proposed  bills,  together  with 
the  Justification,  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
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Fid«bai,-State  Communications  Joint  Board 
Act 

JDSTiriCATIOM 

la  tbe  United  States  today  there  are  over 
110  million  telephones  which  average  out 
to  about  S3  telephones  per  100  i>eople.  Of 
these,  72  percent  are  claselfled  as  residential 
and  the  remaining  28  percent  are  classlfled 
Eifi  business. 

These  telephones  comprise  a  nationally 
Interconnected  system  which  transmits  ap- 
proximately 169  billion  calls  a  year. 

Dominant  In  this  national  communications 
network  Is  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  Its  24  associated 
companies  which  comprise  the  Bell  System. 
This  System  is  concentrated  primarily  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  and  has  over  91  million 
telephones,  a  gross  plant  Investment  of  over 
46  billion  dollars,  and  annual  revenues  of  ap- 
proximately 14>/3    billion  dollars. 

The  remainder  of  the  telephone  seivlce  In 
the  Nation  Is  provided  by  1,850  Independent, 
or  non-Bell,  companies  who  have  19'^  million 
telephones,  a  gross  plant  investment  of  al- 
most 12  billion  dollars  and  annual  revenues 
of  2yj  bllUon  dollars. 

Regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the  telephone 
Industry  Is  divided  between  the  PCC  and  the 
State  commissions.)  The  PCC  regulates  In- 
terstate message  toll  calls,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  long  distance  calls.'  The  State 
commissions  regulate  Intrastate  message  toll 
calls  and  local  exchange  calls  even  in  In- 
stances where  the  boundaries  of  the  exchange 
area  overlap  State  lines.' 

Under  this  division  of  regulatory  responsi- 
bility, the  FCC  regulates  approximately  3 
billion  Interstate  long  distance  toll  calls  a 
year  and  the  State  commissions  regulate 
approximately  168  billion  intrastate  toll  and 
local  exchange  calls  a  year.  In  terms  of  plant 
Investment,  the  PCC  exercises  Jurisdiction 
over  approximately  25  percent  of  Bell  System 
plant  *  while  the  State  commissions  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  the  remaining  76  percent 
and  over  virtually  all  of  the  plant  of  the 
Independent  telephone  companies.' 

Under  the  rate  base  concept  of  ratemak- 
Ing.  practiced  by  the  PCC  and  the  State 
oommlasiona,  the  Bell  System,  through  Its 
rates,  la  entitled  to  earn  a  reasonable  return 
on  Its  plant  Invested  In  common  carrier  serv- 
loe  and  to  recoup  its  expenses  reasonably 
Incurred  in  furnishing  such  service.  Since 
the  vast  bulk  of  Bell  System  plant  and  ex- 
penses are  used  In  furnishing  both  Interstate 
and  Intrastate  commimlcatlon  service,  such 
plant  and  expenses  must  be  allocated  or  sep- 
arated between  the  interstate  and  intrastate 
uses  for  purposes  of  ratemaklng  by  the  re- 
spective Federal  and  State  Jxirlsdlctlons. 

The  procedures  employed  in  the  division  of 
these  Joint  telephone  costs  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  "separations  procedures."  In- 
herently, they  involve  Judgment  factors  in 
which  there  Is  no  absolute  correctness  or  In- 
oorrectness. 

It  is  essential  to  the  public  interest  that 
procedures  for  separating  such  plant  and  ex- 
penses be  fair  and  equitable  so  that  no 
unreasonable  burden  will  be  placed  on  either 
tbe  interstate  or  intrastate  users  of  the  tele- 
phone service. 

The  State  commissions  have  long  con- 
tended that  the  PCC,  which  has  controlled 
the  prescription  of  separations  procedures 
since  the  beginning,  has  never  prescribed 
equitable  ones  because  it  has  consistently 
refused  to  allocate  a  fair  amount  of  the  cost 
of  providing  local  telephone  service  to  the 
UHn  of  the  interstate  service.  Local  tele- 
phone servloe  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  na- 
tional and  international  toll  network.  It  is 
the  gateway  to  the  toll  network  and  without 
it  the  toll  network  would  be  worthless. 

The  State  commissions  contend  that  the 
long-standing  unfairness  of  FCC  prescribed 
separations  procedures,  which  favor  the  In- 
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terstate  users,  Is  magnified  by  a  strong  tech- 
nological trend  in  the  telephone  industry 
which  results  In  reduced  costs  for  long  dis- 
tance service  and  Increased  costs  for  local 
service.  The  extensive  >ise  of  microwave 
facilities  and  of  coaxial  cable,  with  its  high 
volume  circuit  capacity,  has  dramatically 
reduced  the  cost  of  long  distance  circuits. 
Ten  years  ago  coaxial  cable  could  carry  only 
about  500  telephone  calls  at  a  time.  The  new- 
est ones  can  handle  about  32,000  calls  at  » 
time,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  In  the  near 
future  this  capacity  can  be  lncroa.sed  to  100  - 
000  calls.  During  the  same  period,  the  cost 
of  installing  such  cable  has  decreased  from 
about  100  dollars  a  mile  for  each  channel  to 
less  than  6  dollars. 

In  contrast,  there  Is  no  such  technological 
breakthrough  in  the  furnishing  of  local  ex- 
change service  and  hence  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing this  service  steadily  rises  due  to  inflation. 
Although  exchange  plant  Is  employed  In  both 
interstate  and  Intrastate  service,  the  invest- 
ment in  such  plant  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  exchange  subscribers  served  and 
not  by  the  volume  of  local  traffic  generated. 
In  other  words,  the  Investment  In  the  local 
distribution  plant  connecting  the  subscriber 
to  his  central  exchange  ofiBce,  as  well  as  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  Investment  In  the 
central  office,  have  a  one-to-one  correspond- 
ence with  the  number  of  subscribers.  Accord- 
ingly, exchange  plant  costs  vary  directly 
with  the  number  of  subecribers  while  the 
magnitude  of  the  long  distance  t<^l  lines 
plant  Investment  is  largely  determined  by 
actual  usage  and  hence  this  high  use  factor 
permits  long  distance  calling  to  achieve  a 
high  degree  of  economic  efficiency. 

In  an  effort  to  afford  the  State  commissions 
a  rc^e  in  decision-making  regarding  changes 
in  separation  procedures,  the  NARUC  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  March  13,  1069,  approved 
the  propoeed  Federal-State  Communications 
Joint  Board  Act  of  1969  ( NARUC  Bulletin  No. 
13-1969,  p.  17) ,  which  was  promptly  Intro- 
duced in  the  Nlnerty-flrst  Congress  as  S.  1917 
by  Magnuson  (D.-Wash.)  and  H.R.  12150  by 
Rooney  (D-Pa.) .  Representative  Rooney  on 
February  2,  1971,  automatically  reintroduced 
this  legislation  In  the  Nlnety-seoond  Con- 
gress as  H.R.  3323. 

Adoption  of  the  Act  would  create  a  seven 
member  Board  composed  of  four  PCC  Com- 
missioners designated  by  the  FCC  and  three 
State  Commissioners  nominated  by  the 
NARUC  and  appointed  by  the  FCC.  The 
Board  would  have  sole  administrative  au- 
thority under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  prescribe  uniform  procedures  for  de- 
termining what  part  of  the  property  and  ex- 
penses of  communication  common  carriers 
shall  be  considered  as  used  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  communication  toll  service,  and  wl^at 
pait  of  such  property  and  expenses  shall  be 
considered  as  used  In  intrastate  and  exchange 
service.  For  the  text  of  this  legislation,  see 
81st  NARUC  Annual  Coni^ention  Proceedivg>'. 
pp.  157-159   (1969). 

Congressional  hearings  on  this  leglslatlor 
were  precipitated  by  an  announcement  of  the 
FCC  on  November  5.  1969,  that  it  had  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Bell  System  telephone  com- 
panies an  interstate  toll  rate  reduction  to- 
taling 1237  million.  NARUC  Bulletin  No.  45- 
1969,  p.  20.  This  announcement  came  at  a 
time  when  the  same  Bell  System  was  seeking 
from  State  commissions  rate  increases  to- 
taling over  half  a  billion  dollars  for  State  and 
local  telephone  service! 

NARUC  President  Francis  Pearson  requested 
the  prompt  scheduling  of  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation in  duplicate  letters,  dated  Novem- 
ber 8, 1969,  to  Chairman  Warren  O.  Magnuson 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
to  Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.  NARUC   Bulletin   No.   46-1969,   p.   3. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  con- 
cluded hearings  on  S.  1917  on  December  9. 
1969.  Fifty-one  State  commission  represent- 
atives from  32  States  appeared  In  support 


of  the  bill  at  these  hearings.  The  PCC  testl- 
tled  ill  opposition  to  the  bill.  NARUC  Bul- 
letin Nos.  48   ^69,  p.   la:   50   1969,  p.  2. 

The  subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  concluded 
hearings  on  H  R.  12150  on  February  25.  1970. 
Fifty  State  conmilsslon  representatives  from 
30  States  appeared  in  support  of  the  bill. 
Again,  the  PCC  testified  in  opposition 
NARUC  BuUetln  No.  9-1970,  p.  3. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  NARUC 
testimony  on  February  25,  1970,  the  PCC.  by 
letter  of  March  17,  1970,  to  the  NARUC,  sug- 
gested that  pending  Jurisdictional  separa- 
tions proposals  be  considered  by  a  Federal- 
State  Joint  board  established  pursuant  to 
Section  410  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.A.,  Sec.  410).  The 
Congress,  thereupon,  suspended  further  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  to  await  the  out- 
come of  the  Joint  board  procedures.  As  indi- 
cated by  the  report  on  Telephone  Separa- 
tions (PCC  Docket  No.  18866),  appearing  in 
the  Report  of  the  General  Counsel  on  Litiga- 
tion submitted  to  the  82nd  NARUC  Annual 
Convention  on  November  16,  1970,  a  Joint 
board  was  established  and,  pursuant  to  its 
recommendation,  the  PCC  adopted  the 
"Ozark  Plan"  on  October  27,  1970. 

The  NARUC  and  the  FCC  on  October  7, 
1970,  reached  an  agreement  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  legislation  which.  In  ef- 
fect, would  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substitute  a  provision  confirm- 
ing the  Federal-State  Joint  board  proce- 
dures used  In  FCC  Docket  No.  18866.  The 
PCC's  agreement  on  this  compromise  legis- 
lation Is  reflected  by  Its  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 13.  1970,  to  Chairman  Warren  O.  Magnu- 
son of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  The  text  of  the  Magnuson  letter 
Is  stated  In  Appendix  A  to  this  document. 

The  proposed  text  of  the  compromise  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal-State  Communications 
Joint  Board  Act  Is  as  follows: 

H.R.— 

.\  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  to  establish  a  Federal- 
State  Joint  Board  to  recommend  uniform 
proc"dures  for  determining  what  part  ot 
the  property  and  expenses  of  communica- 
tion c.jmmon  carriers  shall  be  cnnsldered  as 
used  in  interstate  or  foreign  communica- 
tion toll  service,  and  what  part  of  buch 
property  and  expenses  shall  be  considered 
as  used  in  Intrastate  and  exchange  serv- 
ice; and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral-state Communications  Joint  Board  Act." 
Sec.  2.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (c)  at  the  end  of  section 
410  (47  U.S.C.,  Sec.  410)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)  The  Commission  shall  refer  any  pro- 
ceeding regarding  the  Jurisdictional  separa- 
tion of  common  carrier  property  and  expenses 
betwen  interstate  and  Intrastate  operations, 
which  It  Institutes  pursuant  to  a  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rule  Making  and,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  409  of  this  Act,  may  refer 
any  other  matter,  relating  to  common  carrier 
communications  of  Joint  Federal-State  con- 
cern, to  a  Federal-State  Joint  Board.  The 
Joint  Board  shall  possess  the  same  Juris- 
diction, powers,  duties  and  obligations  as  a 
Joint  board  established  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  shall  prepare  a  recom- 
mended decision  for  prompt  review  and  k- 
tlon  by  the  Commission.  In  addition,  ths 
State  members  of  the  Joint  Board  shaU  fit 
with  the  Commission  en  baric  at  any  oral 
argument  that  may  be  scheduled  In  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  Commission  shall  also  afford 
the  State  members  of  the  Joint  Board  tn 
opportunity  to  participate  in  its  dellbers- 
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tiona.  but  not  vote,  when  it  has  under  con- 
sideration the  recommended  decision  of  the 
Joint  Board  or  any  further  decisional  ac- 
tion that  may  be  required  in  the  proceed- 
ing. The  Joint  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
Uiree  Commlslsoners  of  the  Commission  and 
of  four  State  commissioners  nominated  by 
the  national  organization  of  the  State  com- 
missions, as  referred  to  in  sections  202 (b| 
and  205(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  approved  by  the  Commission.  The  Chalr- 
aian  of  the  Commission,  or  another  Com- 
aiissloner  designated  by  the  Commission, 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Board. 


FB)iaAi.-STATE  Communications  Regulatory 
Cooperation  Act 
JusnncATioN 

Section  410(a)  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C, 
Sec.  410(a)],  presently  authorizes  the  FCC 
to  refer  administrative  matters  to  Joint 
boards  comp>o6ed  of  State  commissioners  and 
furtner  provides  that  they  "shall  receive 
such  allowances  for  expenses  as  tbe  Com- 
mission shall  provide." 

However,  ihese  provisions  for  defraying 
tbe  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  Joint  boards 
composed  wholly  of  State  officials,  do  not 
cover  the  cooperative  arrangement  where 
State  commissioners  sit  with  FCC  presiding 
otScers.  The  following  proposed  legislation 
Is  designed  to  rectify  this  omission. 

It  provides  that  when  State  commissioners 
Bit  with  FCC  presiding  officers  pursuant  to 
invitation  by  the  FCC,  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  State  commissioners 
may  be  defrayed  by  the  PCC. 

For  example,  the  PCC  on  October  27,  1965, 
released  an  order  Instituting  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  and  the  As- 
sociated Bell  System  Companies  for  inter- 
state and  foreign  communication  service, 
Docket  No.  16258. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  the 
order,  the  PCC  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  NARUC  to  designate  cooperating  State 
commissioners  to  sit  with  the  presiding  of- 
flcere  of  the  PCC  for  the  hearing  of  the  pro- 
ceeding in  accordance  with  the  Plan  of  Co- 
operative Procedure  set  forth  In  Appendix  A 
of  Part  1  of  the  PCC's  Rules 

The  NARUC  on  November  9,  1965,  ac- 
cepted the  FCC's  invitation,  and  on  Decem- 
tw  10.  1965,  designated  three  cooperating 
Slate  commissioners  to  sit  with  the  presld- 
Uig  officers  of  the  FCC  in  the  AT&T  rate 
proceeding." 

AT&T  and  the  Bell  System  Companies  op- 
erate In  forty-eight  States  and  the  District 
of  Colimibla.  The  cooperating  State  com- 
missioners, like  the  PCC  presiding  officers, 
render  a  national  service  when  presiding  in 
the  proceeding. 

Consequently,  it  would  appear  Inappro- 
priate for  a  few  State  commissions  to  bear 
the  travel,  food  and  lodging  expenses  of  the 
cooperating  conmalssl  oners  furnished  by 
them  when  the  service  rendered  by  the  com- 
missioners Is  of  national  benefit. 

Traditionally,  when  State  commissioners 
are  Invited  to  participate  In  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  Federal  regulatory  commis- 
sioners, the  travel,  food  and  lodging  expenses 
of  the  State  commissioners  are  defrayed  by 
the  Federal  commission  issuing  the  invita- 
tion.' 

The  Federal  Government  benefits  from 
this  arrangement  by  acquiring  the  use  of 
'««te  expertise  and  by  conserving  the  use 
of  Federal  officials. 

Accordingly,  enactment  of  proposed  legis- 
^Uon  should  strengthen  cooperative  efforts 
I  »K**°  *^®  r-ederal  and  State  governments 
in  the  regulation  of  the  communications  In- 
Qustnr.  The  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  Ninety-first  Congress  as  S.  1922  by  Mag- 


nuson (D.-Wash.)  and  HS..  12148  by  Rooney 
(D.-Pa.). 

The  text  of  the  legislation  reads  as  follows : 
HJi  — 
A   bill   to   amend   section  410   of    the   Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Conunisslon  to  pay 
the  expensee  of  certain  State  officials  serv- 
ing in  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commission 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-State  Communications  Regulatory 
Co<q)eratlon  Act." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  USC,  Sec  410) ,  Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 
"(d)  State  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  national  organization  of  the  State  com- 
missions, as  referred  to  in  section  202(b)  and 
206(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended  [49  USC,  Sees  SOa(b).  306(f)], 
serving  in  Joint  hearings  or  in  other  reg- 
ulatory cooperative  efforts  with  the  Oommls- 
ston  shall  receive  such  allowances  for  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  provide." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Pederal-Stats    Electric    Poweb   Envibon- 
MENTAL  Protection  Act 

JUSTIFICATION 

Our  country  is  continuing  to  experience  an 
exponential  growth  in  the  demand  for  energy. 
For  the  power  demands  expected  in  1990,  the 
electric  industry  alone  faces  installation  of 
nearly  one  billion  kilowatts  of  new  generating 
capacity  during  the  next  two  decades. 

This  expansion  of  generating  capacity  Is 
roughly  equal  to  quadrupling  the  Nation's 
present  electric  gc-neratlag  facilities.  The 
1990  plant  will  be  three  times  that  of  the 
1971  plant,  producing  nearly  six  trillion  kilo- 
watt hours. 

The  demand  for  electric  power  has  been 
doubling  about  every  10  years.'  Per  capita 
consumption  has  recently  been  increasing 
about  five  times  as  fast  as  population,'  while 
in  the  past  100  years  the  population  has 
tripled  but  energy  consumption  has  in- 
creased   15   times."  '■ 

By  1990,  electric  utilities  must  add  200,- 
000  circuit  miles  of  new  bulk  transmission 
facilities,  with  about  half  expected  to  be 
extra-hlgh-voltage  lines  requiring  rights-of- 
way  of  200  feet  cr  more.  The  land  require- 
ments fcr  these  facilities  is  impresialve — 
more  than  3  million  acres,  or  4,860  square 
miles,  equal  to  a  right-of-way  two  miles 
wide  spanning  the  Nation  from  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  painful 
will  be  the  reconcllation  between  utility 
transmission  needs  and  the  public  desire  for 
a  visually  pleasant  and  uncluttered  environ- 
ment. 

The  planning  decisions  relating  to  power 
plant  siting  and  transmission  Une  routing 
and  right-of-way  acquisitions  are  Inextri- 
cably Involved  In  the  future  reliability  of 
bulk  power  supply.  Reliability  suffers  when 
environmental  factors  cause  indecision  on 
the  part  of  utility  planners  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, delay  the  start  of  construction  of 
generating  capacity  and  the  completion  of 
transmission  facilities. 

A  particularly  troublesome  aspect  of  utility 
system  planning  is  the  present  structure  of 
environmental  safeguards  which  require 
utility  systems  to  obtain  a  whole  array  of 
licenses,  permits,  and  approvals  on  the  local 
and  State  levels,  sometimes  as  many  as  80 
or  more,  before  all  legal  restraints  to  plan 
construction  can  be  removed.  If  environ- 
mental problems  are  to  be  cleared  expedi- 
tiously and  fairly  to  all  concerned,  a  new 
procedure  must  be  established  to  centralize 
and  to  simplify  the  acts  of  licensing  and 
appeal  through  which  the  public  exercises  Ito 


rights  to  a  visually  pleasant  and  a  healthy 
environment  and  to  do  this  without  frus- 
trating utility  expansion  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  these  growing  diffi- 
culties, a  majority  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man John  N.  Nassikas  prepared  legislation 
which  was  introduced  on  October  1,  1970,  in 
the  Ninety-first  Congress  as  S.4431,  a  bill 
proposing  the  Electric  Power  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970.  The  Administration  on 
February  10,  1971.  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
for  Introduction  a  similar  bill  entitled  the 
"Power  Plant  Siting  Act  of  1971"  which  was 
Intended  to  Implement  a  part  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent's Envirorunental  Program  Message  of 
February  8,  1971.  NARUC  BuUetln  No.  7-1B71, 
p.  17. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  for  the  Admin- 
istration's legislation  stated  that  it  "will 
provide  the  nation  with  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  state,  regional  and  federal  certifying 
agencies  to  assure  that  all  substantive  en- 
vironmental protection  requirements  are  met 
before  power  plants  and  transmission  lines 
can  be  built.  It  would  also  assure  that  If 
these  envlroimiental  concerns  are  satisfied 
construction  could  proceed  in  a  timely  fash- 
Ion  to  meet  the  nation's  growing  needs  for 
electric  power." 

The  Adnoinistration's  letter  further  stated 
that  the  legislation  included  tbe  following 
provisions : 

"Requires  the  nation's  electric  utilities  to 
engage  in  long-range  planning  and  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  general  plana  for  their  sys- 
tem expansions  at  least  ten  years  tn  advance 
of  construction. 

"Provides  that  each  state  or  region  may 
establish  a  declson-maklng  body  that  will 
review  alternatives  In  order  to  assure  that 
optimum  sites  for  power  plants  and  large 
transmission  lines  are  selected,  and  will  as- 
sure, prior  to  construction,  that  adequate 
environmental  protection  features  will  be 
employed. 

"Provides  that  If  a  state  or  region  falls  to 
establish  such  a  decision-making  body  In 
accordance  with  federal  guldellneb.  then  the 
federal  government  would  exercise  the  re- 
view and  approval  responsibility  until  such 
time  as  a  decision-making  body  Is  estab- 
lished on  a  state  or  regional  level. 

"Requires  that  proposed  power  plant  sites 
and  general  locations  of  transmission  Une 
routes  be  disclosed  at  least  five  years  prior 
to  construction  and  that  pubUc  hearings  on 
the  plant  sites  be  held  at  that  time.  De- 
tailed applications  for  construction  of  power 
plants  and  transmission  lines  must  be  filed 
at  least  two  years  in  advance  and  a  pubUc 
hearing  held  in  which  all  interested  per- 
sons can  participate. 

"Provides  that  tbe  decision  of  the  state  or 
regional  power  plant  siting  body  shall  be 
conclusive  on  aU  matters  of  state  or  local 
law  and  thus  consoUdates  the  various  ap- 
provals now  reqiUred  at  the  state  and  local 
level. 

"Applies  the  foregoing  requirements  to  all 
bulk  power  facilities  regardless  of  ownership 
except  that  small  plants  and  lower  voltage 
transmission  linos  would  be  exempt." 

A  basic  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
posals is  that  the  FPC  would  be  the  primary 
"Federal  certifying  agency"  under  the  FPC 
blU,  and  tbe  President  wotild  designate  the 
"Federal  certifying  agency"  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's biU.  The  President  has  stated 
his  Intention  to  designate  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  If  this  De- 
partment is  not  created,  the  President  would 
probably  designate  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  tlie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  the  certifying  agency. 

Although  this  legislation  provides  a  role 
for  State  agencies,  it  nevertheless  Is  not  as 
meaningful  as  the  role  which  would  be  af- 
forded by  the  employment  of  the  State  Joint 
board  concept  as  reflected  In  the  NABUC 
proposed  Federal-State  Electric  Power  BeU- 
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ability  and  Scenic  Conservation  Act  of  1969 
which  was  Introduced  In  the  Nlnety-flrst 
Congress  [S.  1916  by  Magnuson  (D.-Wash.): 
RM.  9429  by  Prledel  (D.-Md.)  ).  81st  NARUC 
Annual  Convention  Proceedings,  pp.  163-171 
(1969). 

The  Joint  board  concept  Is  also  reflected 
In  the  draft  bill  proposing  new  electric  pow- 
er reliability  legislation  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  Commissioner  John  Carver  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  June  16,  1970, 
to  Chairman  Warren  O.  Magnuson  of  the 
Senat«  Commerce  Committee  and  Chairman 
Torbart  H.  Macdonald  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  and  Power  of  the  House 
Committee  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Commissioner  Carver,  in  his  transmittal 
letter,  said  he  was  acting  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  FPC  and  not  for  the  Com- 
miselon. 

He  said  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  "to  put  a 
premium  on  the  resolution  of  bottleneck.^ 
to  construction."  The  main  features  of  the 
bill  are: 

(1)  Jurisdiction  would  be  granted  to  the 
FT*C  to  Issue  certificates  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  for  EHV  lines  and  fos- 
sll-flred  power  plants,  but  Jurisdiction  would 
have  to  be  asked  for  by  a  regional  reliability 
council;  and 

(2)  The  traditional  process  of  an  FPC  ex- 
aminer's decision  and  review  by  the  Commis- 
sion would  not  be  used  in  reviewing  applica- 
tions for  these  fakclUtles.  Instead,  review 
would  be  by  a  Joint  board  made  up  of  FPC 
and  State  representatives.  NARUC  Bulletin 
No.  28-1970,  p.  2 

The  Carver  proposal  has  not  been  intro- 
duced In  Congress. 

The  proposed  legislation  set  forth  below 
Is  similar  to  the  Administration's  bill.  The 
chief  distinctions  between  the  two  are  that: 

( 1 )  Under  the  proposed  NARUC  bill  a 
State  Joint  board  for  the  power  pool  region 
involved  would  act  as  the  "certifying  agency" 
In  the  absence  of  a  qualified  "state  or  regional 
certifying  agency",  whereas  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  a  Federal  Eigency  would 
act  as  the  "certifying  agency"  In  such  cir- 
cumstances; 

(2)  Under  the  proposed  NARUC  bill  the 
FPC  would  be  the  primary  "Federal  certify- 
ing agency"  while  under  the  Administration's 
bill  this  function  would  be  performed  by 
some  other  Federal  agency;  and 

(3)  Under  the  proposed  NARUC  bill  tho 
certifying  agencies  would  not  be  bound  by 
Federal  guidelines  of  the  nature  proposed  by 
section  9  of  the  Administration's  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  NARUC  bill 
would  afford  immediate  protection  to  the 
public  in  the  preservation  of  environmental 
values  with  the  decisions  being  made  by  of- 
ficials close  to  the  problems.  The  Joint  board 
concept  would  not  override  State  authority, 
but  would  stimulate  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority by  Inducing  the  legislatures,  which 
have  not  yet  done  so,  to  enact  appropriate 
enabling  legislation. 

The  Joint  board  concept  proposed  here  is 
similar  to  the  Joint  boards  now  provided  for 
in  Part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
concerning  the  regulation  of  motor  carriers. 
49  U.S.C,  Sec.  305.  The  Joint  board  procedure 
has  worked  successfully  in  motor  carrier  reg- 
ulation since  1935  and  has  significantly 
strengthened  Federal-State  relations.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Joint  board  concept  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  regulation  of  the  electric  indus- 
try under  the  terms  of  the  following  bill. 

HJl.— 

A  bill  to  strengthen  Federal-State  co- 
operation to  assure  protection  of  envi- 
ronmental values  while  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal-State  Electric  Power  Environmental 
Protection   Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress,  in  furtherance  of  the 
national  environmental  policy  as  set  forth 
in  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  83  Stat.  852,  and  the  national  electric 
energy  policy  as  set  forth  In  section  202(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  16  U.S.C,  section 
824a(a),  hereby  finds  and  declares  the  na- 
tional public  Interest  In  the  environment,  the 
interest  of  interstate  commerce,  the  Interest 
of  public  and  private  Investors  in  electric 
utility  facilities,  and  the  Interest  of  con- 
sumers of  electric  energy  require: 

(a)  That  bulk  power  supply  facilities  ade- 
quate to  the  Nation's  need  for  a  reliable  elec- 
tric power  supply  be  constructed  upon  a 
timely  basis,  and  In  a  manner  consonant  with 
the  preservation  of  Important  environmental 
values  and  wise  comprehensive  use  of  the 
Nation's  air,  land,  and  water  resources  for  all 
beneficial  purposes,  public  and  private; 

(bi  That  in  order  to  avoid  undue  delays 
in  the  construction  of  needed  btilk  power 
supply  facilities  and  to  provide  for  full  and 
timely  consideration  of  environmental  con- 
sequences well  in  advance  of  such  construc- 
tion, all  of  the  Nation's  electric  entities 
should  be  required  to  engage  in  adequate 
long-range  planning,  and  that  certifying 
agencies  be  established  for  the  precoastruc- 
tlon  review  of  bulk  power  supply  facility 
sites  and  all  related  bulk  power  supply  fa- 
cilities; 

(c)  That  the  siting  of  bulk  power  plants 
and  high-voltage  transmission  lines  be 
treated  as  a  significant  aspect  of  land  use 
planning  In  which  all  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  technical  issues  with  respect  to 
a  bulk  power  supply  project  at  the  State  or 
regional  level  should  be  resolved  in  an  Inte- 
grated fashion; 

(d)  That  Federal,  regional  and  State  gov- 
ernmental authorities  be  authorized  and 
empowered  to  act  expeditiously  in  coordinat- 
ing reviews  to  assure  protection  of  environ- 
mental values  and  certifying  the  construc- 
tion, operation  or  maintenance  of  bulk  power 
supply  facilities,  all  to  the  end  of  assuring  for 
the  Nation  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of 
electric  power  through  a  balanced  and  com- 
prehensive use  of  the  Nation's  air,  land  and 
water  resources  for  all  beneficial  purposes, 
public  and  private; 

(e)  That  long-range  planning  be  carried 
out  through  the  electric  reliability  councils 
voluntarily  established  on  regional  and  na- 
tional bases  and  open  to  all  systems  com- 
prising the  various  component  parts  of  the 
electric  utility  Industry,  Investor  owned, 
publicly  owned  and  cooperatively  owned,  and 
by  participation  of  these  councils  In  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under  Sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  16 
U.S.C.,  Sec.  824a(a);  and 

(f )  That  a  program  be  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  government  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  or  methods  of  locat- 
ing or  grouping  bulk  power  supply  facilities 
within  particular  geographic  areas,  at  surface 
or  sub-surface  levels,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  location  of  physical  facilities  used  in 
other  types  of  energy,  transportation  or 
communications  services  which  may  be 
available  to  the  general  public  through  pub- 
lic or  private  suppliers. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  "Electric  entity"  means  any  individual 
or  corporation  which  owns  or  operates  bulk 
power  supply  facilities,  or  plans  to  own  or 
operate  such  facilities,  however  organized 
or  owned,  whether  investor  owned,  publicly 
owned  or  cooperatively  owned,  including  a 
"State"  or  a  "municipality"  as  defined  In 
Section  3(6)  and  3(7)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  16  U.S.C  Sec.  796,  but  not  the  United 
States  or  an  agency,  authority  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  any  corporation  which 
directly  or  Indirectly  is  wholly  owned  by  the 


United   States,   its   agencies,   authorities  or 
Instrumentalities; 

(b)  "Federal  electric  entity"  means  the 
United  States,  an  agency,  authority  or  in- 
strumentallty  thereof,  or  any  corpjratl'jn 
which  directly  or  indirectly  is  wholly  owned 
by  the  United  States,  Its  agencies,  authori- 
ties or  instrumentalities,  which  owns  or  op- 
erates hulk  power  supply  facilities  or  plans 
to  own  or  operate  such  facilities; 

(c)  "Bulk  power  supply  facilities"  means 
electric  generating  equipment  and  associ- 
ated facilities  designed  for,  or  capable  of, 
operation  at  a  capacity  of  300,000  kilowatts 
or  more,  or  any  sizeable  additions  thereto 
as  defined  by  the  appropriate  certifying 
agency,  or  elsctrlc  transmission  lines  and  as- 
sociated facilities  designed  for,  or  capable 
of,  operation  at  a  nominal  voltage  of  230 
kllovolts  or  more,  between  phase  conductors 
for  alternating  current  or  between  poles  for 
direct  current,  or  any  sizeable  8kddltions 
thereto  as  defined  by  the  appropriate  cer- 
tifying agency,  except  that  any  facilities 
subject  to  licensing  pursuant  to  Part  I  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  16  U.S.C,  Sees.  792- 
823.  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  provisions 
of  Sections  6  and  8(c)  of  this  Act; 

(d)  "Federal  certifying  agency"  means  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  or  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  if  desig- 
nated by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with 
respect  to  nuclear  facilities  falling  within  the 
definition  of  bulk  power  supply  facilities; 

(e)  "Stale  or  regional  certifying  agency" 
means  the  State  or  regional  agency,  au- 
thcrity  or  other  entity  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
provided  for  in  this  Act  within  the  State  or 
States  .ifTected; 

(f)  'Regional"  means  the  Governments  of 
two  or  more  States; 

(g)  "State  Joint  board"  means  a  certify- 
ing agency  authorized  and  empowered  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  provided  for  In 
this  Act  within  the  State  or  States  affected; 

(h)  "National  organization  of  the  State 
Commissions"  means  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  commissions  referred  to  in 
sections  202(b)  and  205(f)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended  |49  US.C,  Sees. 
302(bl. 305(g)  1: 

(1)  "State  commission"  means  the  regula- 
tory agency  of  the  State  having  Jurisdiction 
to  regulate  rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  of 
electric  energy  to  consumers  within  the 
State,  or  if  no  such  regulatory  agency  exist, 
the  Governor  of  the  State; 

( J )  "State  commissioner"  means  a  member 
of  the  regulatory  agency  of  the  State  having 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  rates  and  charges 
for  the  sale  of  electric  energy  to  consumers 
within  the  State,  or  if  no  such  regulatory 
agency  exists,  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
his  designee;  and 

(k)  "Commencement  of  construction" 
means  any  clearing  of  the  land,  excavation, 
or  other  substantial  action  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  natural  environment  of  the 
site  or  route  but  does  not  Include  changes 
desirable  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  land 
for  public  recreational  uses,  necessary  bor- 
ings to  determine  foundation  conditions  or 
other  pre-constructlon  monitoring  to  estab- 
lish background  information  related  to  the 
suitability  of  the  site  or  to  the  protection  of 
environmental  values. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  electric  entity  and  Fed- 
eral electric  entity  shall  prepare  annually 
its  long-range  plans  for  bulk  power  supply 
facilities  pursuant  to  guidelines  esubllshed 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  within  90 
days  after  enactment  hereof,  upon  the  advice 
of  Interested  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
the  national  organization  of  the  State  com- 
missions. These  plans  may  be  part  of  a  single 
regional  plan  and  shall : 

1 1 )  Describe  the  general  location,  size  and 
type  of  all  bulk  power  supply  facilities  to  be 
owned  or  ojyerated  by  such  entity  and  whose 
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construction  is  projected  to  commence  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  10  years,  together  with  an 
identification  of  all  existing  facilities  to  be 
removed  from  utility  service  during  such 
period  or  upon  completion  of  construction  of 
such  bulk  power  supply  facilities; 

(2)  Identify  the  location  of  tentative  sites 
for  the  construction  of  future  power  plants 
as  defined  In  Section  3(c),  including  an  In- 
ventory of  sites  for  all  plants  on  which  con- 
struction is  to  be  commenced  In  the  succeed- 
ing 5  years,  and  the  general  location  of  the 
routes  of  transmission  lines  as  defined  in 
Section  3(C),  and  indicate  the  relationship 
of  the  planned  site-;,  routes,  and  facilities 
thereon  to  environmental  values  and  describe 
how  potential  adverse  effects  on  such  values 
Will  be  avoided  or  minimized; 

(3)  Refiect  and  describe  such  entity's  ef- 
forts to  coordinate  the  bulk  power  supply 
facility  plans  Identified  therein  with  those  of 
the  other  entitles  so  as  to  provide  a  coordi- 
nated regional  plan  for  meeting  the  electric 
power  needs  of  the  region; 

(4)  Reflect  and  describe  such  entity's  ef- 
forts to  Involve  environmental  protection 
and  land-use  planning  agencies  in  their 
planning  process  oO  as  to  identify  and  mini- 
mize environmental  problems  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage  in  the  planning  process;   and 

(6)  Supply  such  additional  information  as 
the  Federal  certifying  agency  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  interested  Federal  and  State  agencies 
snd  the  national  organization  of  the  State 
commissions  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  electric  entity  and  the  Federal 
electric  entity,  shall  give  initial  public  no- 
tice of  its  plans  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) , 
by  filing  annually  a  copy  of  such  plans,  to- 
gether with  Its  projections  of  demand  for 
electricity  that  the  facilities  would  meet, 
with  the  appropriate  certifying  agency,  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  with 
such  other  affected  Federal,  State,  regional 
and  local  governmental  authorities,  and  citi- 
zens' environmental  protection  and  resource 
planning  groups  requesting  such  plana. 

Sbc.  6(a).  The  several  States,  within  24 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof, 
may  designate  or  establish  a  decisionmaking 
agency  at  the  State  or  regional  level,  which 
may  be  an  existing  or  newly  created  agency, 
for  the  certification  of  sites  and  related  bulk 
power  supply  facilities  of  any  electric  entity. 
These  state  or  regional  certifying  agencies 
shall  be  designated  or  established  and  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  and  shall  possess  adequate 
staffs  with  technical  and  professional  com- 
petence. Each  State  or  regional  certifying 
agency  shall  provide  for  participation  In  Its 
decisionmaking  processes  by  environmental 
protection,  natural  resource,  and  planning 
components  of  the  State  government  or  gov- 
ernments involved,  and  provide  for  partici- 
pation also  by  components  of  such  govern- 
ments  having  responsibility  with  respect  to 
provision  of  electric  power  service.  Such 
agency  may  also  provide  for  participation  by 
members  of  the  public, 

(b)  The  Governor  ol  each  State  which 
designates  or  establishes  such  a  declslon- 
inaklng  agency  and  procedures,  either  as  a 
State  or  regional  entity,  shall  notify  the  Fed- 
eral certifying  agency  of  that  fact,  and  there- 
upon the  Federal  certifying  agency.  If  It  finds 
such  authorities  and  procedures  to  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  shall 
iMue  a  Certificate  of  Qualification  of  Pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  each  such  Stote,  which 
Certificate  shall  be  revoked  by  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  If  the  State  or  regional 
certifying  agency  falls  to  abide  by  said  re- 
quh^menta,  but  unless  revoked,  shall  con- 
stitute conclusive  evidence  of  Its  authority  to 
exercise  the  provisions  of  Section  6  hereol, 
for  such  period  as  the  Certificate  remains 
effective. 


(c)  If,  within  24  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  hereof,  a  decision-making  agency 
and  procedures  are  not  designated  or  estab- 
lished for  the  certification  of  sites  and  re- 
lated bulk  power  supply  facilities  within  one 
or  more  of  the  several  States,  and  qualified  in 
the  manner  as  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) ,  or 
If  such  Certificate  of  Qualification  of  Proce- 
dure Is  later  revoked,  the  State  Joint  board 
for  the  power  pool  area  Involved,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
shall  have  exclusive  authority  to  Issue  a 
Certificate  of  Site  and  Facility  with  respect 
to  any  bulk  power  supply  facility  of  any 
electric  entity  within  any  said  estate  or 
States.  With  reject  to  each  State  the  au- 
thority of  such  State  Joint  board  shall  con- 
tinue until  such  State  or  States  have  quali- 
fied pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof.  Any 
proceedings  for  the  certification  of  sites  and 
bulk  power  facilities  which  are  pending  be- 
fore such  State  Joint  board  on  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  any  Certificate  of  Qualification 
of  Procedure  by  the  Federal  certifying 
agency  shall  continue  to  be  proceedings  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  such  State  Joint 
board  and  shall  require  Its  certlflcate  before 
construction  shall  commence,  except  that 
the  State  Joint  board  may  In  Its  discretion 
transfer  such  proceeding  to  the  appropriate 
State  or  regional  certifying  agency. 

(d)  The  Federal  certifying  agency,  prior 
to  denying  or  revoking  a  Certlflcate  of 
Qualification  of  Procedure  In  respect  to  mat- 
ters arising  under  subsection  (b),  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the 
State  or  States  involved,  Informing  each  of 
the  particular  respects  in  which  the  State  or 
regional  cenifyuig  agency's  authorities  or 
procediu-es  fall  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  and  shall  afford  each  State 
affected  a  reasonable  time  to  respond  and  to 
make  appropriate  changes. 

(e)  Any  State  dissatisfied  with  the  action 
of  the  Federal  certifying  agency  denying  or 
revoking  a  Certlflcate  of  Qualification  of 
Procedure  as  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is 
located,  with  service  of  the  summons  and 
notice  of  appeal  at  any  place  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  court  shall  have  Jiu-is- 
dlction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  agency,  to 
set  It  aside  In  whole  or  In  part,  and  for  good 
cause  shown,  to  remand  the  case  to  the 
agency  for  further  deliberation;  provided 
that  any  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  section  1264  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  an  appeal, 
the  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  shall  forth- 
with transmit  a  copy  of  the  notice  to  the 
Federal  certifying  agency,  which  agency 
thereupon  shall  file  with  the  court  the  record 
upon  which  the  appealed  action  was  entered, 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  by  the 
agency  of  the  record,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  shall  be  exclusive. 

(f)  A  State  Joint  board,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  shall  be  composed  solely  of 
one  State  commlselonw  from  each  State, 
within  all  or  part  of  the  region,  nominated 
by  the  State  commission  and  aptpolnted  by 
the  Federal  F\>wer  Commission.  Each  State 
commission  shall  certify  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the  name,  title  and  ad- 
dress of  Its  nominee.  A  substltlon  of  member- 
ship upon  a  board  from  any  State  may  be 
made  at  any  time  by  the  nomination  by  the 
State  commission  of  a  successor  and  his  ap- 
{Kdntment  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
If  a  State  commission  shall  fall  to  nominate 
a  member.  In  the  original  constitution  of  the 
board  or  to  fill  a  vacancy  therein,  the  board 
shall  be  constituted,  or  ahall  continue  to 
f unctlcxn,  without  a  member  from  such  State 
until  such  time,  IX  ever,  as  such  a  member 
shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  as  pro- 


vided above.  E^ach  member  of  the  board  shall 
have  one  vote.  The  chairman  of  the  board 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  board 
and  shall  serve  at  their  pleastu-e.  All  deci- 
sions of  the  board  shall  be  by  majority  vote. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission,  If  requested 
by  the  board,  shall  designate  an  examiner  to 
advise  vdth  and  assist  the  board  In  the 
handling  of  any  proceedings  before  it.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission,  if  requested  by 
the  board,  ahall  provide  the  board  from 
among  the  persomnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Commission  such  staff  and  facilities  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
board.  In  conducting  heexlngs,  each  board 
shall  be  vested  with  the  same  rights,  duties, 
powers  and  Jurisdiction  as  are  vested  In  a 
hearing  examiner  when  designated  by  the 
Commission  to  hold  a  hearing.  The  members 
of  the  Joint  board  when  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  relmbureed  by 
the  Commission  for  their  reasonable  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses.  A  board  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  as  the  chairman  of  the 
board  shall  direct  by  the  giving  of  reasonable 
advance  notice.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
a  board  shall  constitute  a  qucM-um. 

Sec.  6  (a).  Effective  24  months  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  hereof  no  electric  en- 
tity shall  commence  to  construct  or  begin 
operation  of  bulk  power  supply  facilities 
within  a  State  or  States  unless  it  has  ob- 
tained from  each  such  State  or  States  a 
certificate  of  site  and  facility  with  respect 
to  those  facilities,  issued  by  each  qualified 
State  or  regional  certifying  agency  and  no 
Federal  electric  entity  shall  conamence  to 
construct  or  begin  operation  of  bulk  power 
supply  facilities  unless  it  has  obtained  from 
the  Federal  certifying  agency  a  certifi- 
cate of  site  and  facility  with  respect  to 
those  facilities.  If  after  24  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  hereof,  there  is  no  quali- 
fied State  or  regional  certifying  agency  In 
one  or  more  of  the  several  States,  no  electric 
entity  shall  commence  to  construct  or  be- 
gin operation  of  bulk  power  supply  facili- 
ties within  said  State  or  States  tmless  there 
shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  appro- 
priate State  Joint  board  such  a  certlflcate 
of  site  and  facility  with  respect  to  such  bulk 
power  supply  facilities  to  be  constructed  or 
operated  within  said  State  or  Statee  by  any 
such  electric  entity.  Such  facilities  shall  be 
constructed,  operated,  and  maintained  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  certlflcate.  Applications  for  certifi- 
cates for  bulk  power  facilities  already  under 
construction  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  flled  promptly  with  the 
appropriate  o«-tifylng  agency,  and  certifi- 
cates shall  be  granted  for  any  application 
showing  a  sizable  Investment  applicable 
only  to  the  site  which  U  the  subject  of  the 
application  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section, as  defined  by  the  appropriate  certi- 
fying body.  No  certlflcate  Is  required  for 
permits  or  licenses  required  when  construc- 
tion In  fact  commenced  had  been  obtained. 
Operation  of  any  bulk  power  facilities  whose 
construction  had  commenced  on  or  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  may 
commence  prior  to  certification  if  a  timely 
decision  has  not  been  made,  subject  to  any 
reasonable  actions  or  conditions  that  may 
be  later  required  by  the  appropriate  certi- 
fying body.  No  Certificate  Is  required  for 
bulk  power  facilities  already  in  operation  on 
said  effective  date,  but  said  certificates  are 
required  for  sizable  additions  thereto  as  de- 
fined by  the  appropriate  certifying  body. 

(b)  All  applications  by  any  electric  entity 
for  a  Certlflcate  of  Site  and  Facility  from 
a  State  or  regional  certifying  agency  or  State 
Joint  board  or  by  a  Federal  electric  entity 
from  a  Federal  certifying  agency  shall  be 
flled  with  the  certifying  agency  not  less  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  planned  date  of  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  the  affected 
bulk  power  supply  facilltlee  and  such  plans 
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may  be  subject  to  reasonable  modification 
during  the  period  of  review.  As  a  prerequisite 
to  such  filing,  tba  electric  entity  or  Federal 
electric  entity  shall  have  complied  with  the 
provUlons  of  Section  4  hereof;  and  with  re- 
spect to  power  plants  and  traiumlBBlon  lUie 
routea,  except  for  good  cause  shown,  shall 
have  complied  with  the  requirement  that  the 
site  selected  Is  from  among  those  sites  In  the 
electric  entity's  or  Federal  electric  entity's 
5-year  Inventory  of  sites  approved  by  the 
relevant  agency  pursuant  to  Section  8(c) 
hereof  and  that  it  wUl  utilize  the  general 
transmission  line  routes  Identified  In  the 
electric  entity's  or  Federal  electric  entity's 
long-range  plana. 

(c)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  any 
certifying  agency  shall  complete  action  on 
each  application  filed  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  within  the  one-year  pe- 
riod prior  to  construction  as  provided  under 
the  procedures  of  subsection  (b).  For  a  pe- 
riod of  48  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment hereof,  any  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 6  may  be  waived  by  the  certlf3rlng 
agency  In  respect  to  filed  applications  of 
electric  entitles  and  Federal  electric  entitles 
for  good  cause  shown.  Compliance  with  the 
procedures  of  Section  4  hereof  In  respect  to 
planning  and  filing  requirements  shall  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  of  timely  dis- 
closure of  construction  plana  in  support  of 
petitions  for  expeditious  proceedings  Invol- 
ving the  bulk  power  supply  facilities  In  all 
courts  and  administrative  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  6  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  notwithstanding, 
any  electric  enUty  may  petition  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  for  a  Certificate  of  Site  and 
Facility  based  upon  the  entity's  showing  to 
that  agency  of  a  failure  of  a  State  or  regional 
certifying  agency  or  agencies  or  a  Stete  joint 
board  to  act  upon  a  timely  or  concltislve 
basis  with  respect  to  any  application  of  such 
electric  entity  for  a  State  or  regional  cer- 
tification which  has  been  on  file  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  one  year;  and  that  as  a  resvUt 
thereof  the  public  Interest  in  an  adequate 
and  reliable  regional  bulk  power  supply  Im- 
peratively and  unavoidably  requires  a  de- 
cision with  respect  to  such  certification.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  facts  necessary  to  constitute 
the  basis  of  such  showing,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  effect  upon  adequacy  and 
reliability  of  electric  supply  of  the  lack  of 
timely,  or  of  inconclusive,  action  by  the  State 
or  States  concerned.  Such  applications  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  If  it  makes  a  finding,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Interested  Federal  agencies,  that 
adequate  and  reliable  regional  bulk  power 
supply  will  be  materially  impaired  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  a  State  or  States  have  failed 
to  act  upon  a  timely  or  conclusive  basis  after 
the  expiration  of  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  the  application  is  filed,  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  shall,  effective  upon  the 
date  (a  such  flntllng,  have  jurisdiction  to  act 
in  these  clrcumstartoes,  removing  from  the 
State  or  States  oonoemed  any  basis  upon 
which  to  proceed  further  in  respect  of  State, 
regional  or  State  joint  boctfd  certification 
of  the  affected  bulk  power  supply  facilities. 
The  Federal  certifying  agency  shall  accord 
priority  to  all  petitions  for  Certificates  of 
Site  and  Facility  filed  \mder  this  subsection 
and  shall  resolve  them  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  ssctlbn  7. 

Ssc.  7.  fa)  The  certifying  agencies  are 
hereby  empowered  and  authorized,  pursuant 
to  Section  6  hereof,  to  issue  Certificates  of 
Site  and  Facility  for  bulk  power  supply  facil- 
ities. If  such  agencies  find,  after  having  con- 
sidered available  alternatives,  that  the  use  of 
the  Bite  or  route  will  not  unduly  Impair  im- 
portant environmental  values  and  will  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  meet  electric  power 
needs,  or  otherwise  to  deny  such  Certificates 
If  the  applicant  falls  to  conform  with  the 


requirements  of  this  Act.  The  judgment  of 
the  certifying  agency  shall  be  conclusive  on 
aU  questions  of  siting,  land-use.  State  air 
and  water  quality  standards,  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  aesthetics,  and  any  other 
State  or  local  requirements  but  the  Certif- 
icates shall  be  granted  only  after  the  appro- 
priate certifying  agency  has  ascertained  that 
all  applicable  Federal  standards,  permits,  or 
licenses  have  been  satisfied  or  obtained.  The 
Certificates  shall  show  acceptance  thereof  by 
the  applicant  and  agreement  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  Including  a 
showing  of  the  applicant's  action  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  Section  202(a)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  16  U.S.C.,  Sec.  824a(a>.  regarding 
reliability  and  adequacy  of  electric  service. 

(b)  In  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  Certificates  of  Site  and  Facility,  the  cer- 
tifying agency  shall  assure  full  public  re- 
view and  adequate  consideration  of  all  en- 
vironmental values,  including  the  Impscl  on 
adjacent  States,  and  other  relevant  factors 
bearing  on  whether  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  would  be  best  served  by  the  issuance  of 
the  Certificate.  In  the  Iseuance  of  such  Cer- 
tificates the  certifying  agency  may  Impose 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Such  CertlQcates,  when 
Issued,  shall  be  final  and  subject  only  to 
Judicial  review. 

Sec  8.  Each  certifying  agency  is  hereby 
empowered,  authorized,  and  directed — 

(a)  To  review  and  comment  on  the  long- 
range  plans  prepared  and  filed  pursuant  to 
section  4  hereof  and  make  the  information 
contained  therein  readily  available  to  the 
general  public  and  Interested  governmental 
agencies. 

(b)  To  compile  and  publish  each  year  a 
description  of  the  proposed  power  plant  sites 
and  general  locations  of  transmission  line 
routes  within  its  respective  jurisdiction  as 
Identified  in  the  long-range  plans  of  the  elec- 
tric entitles  and  Federal  electric  entitles  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)  (2),  Identifying  the  lo- 
cation of  such  sites  and  the  approximate 
year  when  construction  is  expected  to  com- 
mence, and  to  make  such  information  readily 
available  to  the  general  public,  to  each  news- 
paper of  dally  or  weekly  circulation  within 
the  area  affected  by  the  proposed  site,  and  to 
other  interested  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 

(c)  To  conduct  public  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  any  proposed  power  plant  sites  Iden- 
tified five  years  in  advance  of  construction 
and  to  decide  whether  or  not  any  such  sites 
should  be  approved  for  inclusion  In  the  elec- 
tric entity's  five-year  Inventory  of  sites.  The 
basis  for  such  decision  shall  be  whether  or 
not  construction  of  any  plant  at  the  pro- 
posed site  would  unduly  Impair  Important 
environmental  values.  It  is  contemplated 
that  any  such  hearings  on  the  site  Itself  will 
be  held  promptly  after  the  site  is  identified. 

( d  I  Upon  the  receipt  of  an  application  for 
a  Certificate  of  Site  and  Facility  pursuant 
to  Section  6  hereof,  to  publish  a  notice  in 
each  newspaper  of  daily  or  weekly  circula- 
tion serving  the  affected  area  which  describes 
the  location  of  the  facilities  (power  plant  and 
transmission  lines)  and  other  pertinent  de- 
tails concerning  the  facilities,  and  which 
provides  the  date  of  the  public  hearing  there- 
on which  shall  be  held  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  the  Certificate  of  Site  and  Facility  applied 
for. 

( e)  To  require  such  information  from  elec- 
tric entitles  and  Federal  electric  entitles  as 
It  deems  necessary  to  accompany  applica- 
tions for  Certificates  of  Site  and  Facility  and 
to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  hearings  and  any 
Investigations  or  studies  It  may  undertake. 

(f)  To  conduct  any  studies  or  Investiga- 
tions which  It  deems  necessary  or  apptroprlate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  To  issue  such  rules  and  regulations, 
after  public  notice  and  opportunity  for  com- 
ment, as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


Sxc.  9.  An  electric  entity  holding  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Site  and  Facility  as  referred  to 
in  Soctlon  6.  and  which  cannot  acquire  by 
contract,  or  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  in- 
dividual, corporation,  or  other  owner  (other 
than  the  United  States  Government),  of 
property  as  to  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
the  necessary  rights-of-way  or  other  prop- 
erty to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the 
certified  bulk  power  supply  facilities,  may 
acquire  the  same  by  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
such  property  may  be  located,  or  la  the 
State  courts.  In  any  proceeding  brought  In 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
petitioner  may  file  with  the  petition  or  at 
any  time  before  judgment  a  declaration  of 
taking  in  the  manner  and  with  the  con- 
sequences provided  by  Sections  258a,  268b 
and  258d  of  title  40,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  petitioner  shall  be  subject  to  all  of 
the  provisions  of  said  Section  which  are 
applicable  to  the  United  States  when  It  files 
a  declaration  of  taking  hereunder. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  Congress 
Is  heieby  given  to  two  or  more  States  to 
neg.niaie  and  enter  Into  agreements  or  com- 
pacts not  in  confilct  with  any  law  or  treaty 
of  the  United  States  for  cooperative  effort 
and  niiKual  assistance  in  certificating  sites 
and  related  bulk  power  supply  facilities  of 
electric  entitles,  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
reip3Ctlve  laws  thereon,  and  for  tht  estab- 
lishment of  such  authorities  or  agencies, 
J,5int  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desir- 
able for  Implementing  such  agreements  or 
compacts.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  section  is  expressly  reserved. 

(b)  It  13  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  en- 
courage cooperation  among  the  various  State 
and  regional  certifying  agencies  In  the  plan- 
ning of  bulk  power  facilities  and  In  their  re- 
view of  applications  for  Certificates  of  Site 
and  Facility  including  the  establishment  of 
cooi>eratlve  procedures  and  joint  actions  by 
the  several  States,  and  also  to  encourage 
compacts  between  the  States  to  coordinate 
and  resolve  environmental  considerations 
which  affect  bulk  power  supply  facilities. 

Sec.  11.  Each  State  or  regional  certifying 
body  qualified  pursuant  to  a  Certificate  of 
Qualification  of  Procedure,  each  State  joint 
board,  and  the  Federal  certifying  agency  are 
hereby  authorized  to  assess  and  collect  fees. 
Including  filing  fees.  In  a  just  and  equitable 
manner  from  every  electric  entity  and  Fed- 
eral electric  entity  operating  wlthm  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  legal  authorities  and  pro- 
cedures of  said  agency,  such  assessment  and 
collection  to  be  in  an  amount  not  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  qualified 
agency's  certification  program,  including  the 
cost  of  all  necessary  studies  and  the  cost  of 
personnel. 

Sec.  12.  The  Federal  certifying  agency.  In 
cooperation  with  other  Interested  Federal 
agencies  and  the  electric  power  industry,  is 
authorized  to  develop  a  coordinated  program 
of  studies  of  new  and  evolving  siting  con- 
cepts relative  to  bulk  power  supply  facilities 
in  consultation  with  interested  State,  region- 
al and  local  governmental  authorities,  the 
national  organization  of  the  State  commis- 
sions and  the  electric  entitles.  The  Federal 
agencies  shall  make  public  the  results  of 
their  studies. 

Sec.  13.  All  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  authorlBed  to 
cooperate  with  the  certifying  agencies  so  as 
to  foster  and  fully  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Those  departments  and  agencies 
are  authorized  to  make  available  to  tbe 
various  certifying  agencies,  staff  experts.  In- 
formation imd  technical  assistance  upon  re- 
quest. Upon  request  of  one  or  more  States 
for  a  study  of  the  environmental  considera- 
tions affecting  bulk  power  supply  In  Its  or 
their  region,  or  the  regional  impact  of  any 
specific  proposed  bulk  power  supply  faci- 
lity, appropriately  directed  to  a  Federal  de- 
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partment  or  agency,  said  department  or 
agency  is  authorized  to  undertake  such  study 
in  cooperation  with  other  Interested  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  make  its  find- 
ings avallr  ble  to  all  concerned. 

Sec.  14.  The  orders  or  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral certifying  agency  and  cf  each  State  joint 
board  puriu.mt  to  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  review  pursviant  to  the  provisions  of  r< 
0S.C.  701-706.  The  orders  and  decisions  of 
me  State  or  regional  certifying  agencies  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  review 
pursuant  to  applicable  State  law. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
in  no  way  alter  or  affect  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  or  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  83  Stat.  852,  except  that 
the  detailed  statements  required  by  section 
102|3)  (c)  thereof,  where  the  certifying 
agency  has  followed  a  substantially  com- 
parable procedure,  shall  not  be  required  for 
power  supply  facilities  which  requires  a  cer- 
Uflcate  of  site  and  facility  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act. 

lb)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  relieve  any  present  or  future 
requirement  arising  from  any  Federal  law, 
which  may  be  applicable  to  any  natural  per- 
son, artificial  person,  or  Interest  of  govern- 
ment. Federal  or  State,  or  to  affect  In  any 
any  the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlsslon  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amei'.ded,  or  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission ir  cier  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935, 
as  amended. 

Sec.  17.  la)  Whoever: 

(1)  Without  first  obtaining  a  Certificate  of 
Site  and  Facility,  commences  to  construct  a 
bulk  power  supply  facility  after  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  or 

(2)  Having  first  obtained  a  Certificate  of 
Site  and  Facility,  constructs,  operates  or 
maintains  a  bulk  power  facility  other  than  l;i 
compliance  with  the  Certificate;  or 

(3)  Causes  any  of  the  aforementioned  acts 
to  occur;  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation  or 
for  each  day  of  a  continuing  violation.  The 
penalty  shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  suit 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Stat«.i 
District  Court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
defendant  Is  located  or  for  the  District  of 
Oclumbla. 

lb)  Whoever  knowingly  and  wriUfully  vio- 
lates subsection  (a)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  violation  or  for  eav;ii 
day  of  a  continuing  violation,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  In  addlton  to  any  penalty  provided  in 
subsections  (a)  or  (b),  whenever  the  Fed- 
eral certifying  agency  determines  that  a  per- 
son Is  violating  or  is  about  to  violate  any 
erf  the  provisons  of  this  section,  the  agency 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  may  bring  a  civil  action  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
defendant  Is  located  or  for  the  District  of 
Oolumbla  to  enjoin  the  violation  and  to  en- 
force the  Act  or  an  order  or  certificate  is- 
sued hereunder,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
a  permanent  or  preliminary  Injunction  or 
temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond. 

NirnnAL  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amend- 
ment or  1971 

J  nSTIFICATION 

The  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.A..  Sec. 
1671.  et  scq.).  Intended  to  establish  a  viable 
l^eral-State  partnership  to  carry  out  a  na- 
tional gas  safety  program.  Under  section  5 
ofthe  Act,  a  Sute  agency  which  adopts  the 
Mderal  safety  standards  as  a  minimum  and 
wlUch  has  the  ability  to  effeotvely  enforce 
these  standards.  Is  permitted  to  administer 
»  comprehensive  gas  safety  program  within 
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that  State  with  respect  to  distribution  com- 
panies und  local  transmission  lines.  State 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
standards  are  reflected  by  a  State  agency  an- 
nually submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation a  certificate  accompanied  by  sup- 
porting Information  depicting  the  State  pro- 
gram. If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State 
performance  Is  Inadequate,  he  may  reject  the 
certificate  and  assert  direct  Federal  regu- 
lation. 

However,  one  facet  of  Section  5(a)(4)  of 
the  Act  (49  U.S.C.A.,  Sec.  1674(a)(4)]  has 
created  a  confilct  of  interpretation  between 
the  Stale  agencies  and  the  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  of  DOT.  Section  5(a)  provides,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  for  Stat«  certification,  that: 
".  .  .  the  law  of  the  State  makes  provision 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  safety  standards 
of  such  State  agency  by  way  of  injunctive 
and  monetary  sanctions  substantially  the 
same  as  are  provided  under  sections  9  and 
10;  except  that  a  State  agency  may  file  a 
certification  under  this  subsection  without 
regard  to  the  requirement  at  injunctiive  and 
monetary  sanctions  under  State  law  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act."  (Emphasis  sup- 
pUed.)"" 

The  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  has  Inter- 
preted the  phrase  "substantially  the  same  as" 
to  mean  that,  a  State  agency  itself  must 
possess  the  authority  to  fix  and  compromise 
penalties  against  gas  companies  committing 
safety  violations. 

Traditionally,  many  States  have  reserved 
such  authority  for  exercise  by  the  judlciarj' 
and  not  regulatory  agencies.  This  certainly 
iippears  to  be  a  sound  policy  decision  when 
we  consider  that  the  judiciary  is  the  ultimate 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Irrespective  of  the  enormous  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  Judiciary  under  our  system 
of  government,  and  tiie  excellent  record  it 
has  made  in  meeting  this  responsibility  since 
the  establishment  of  our  goverimient,  the 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  has  determined  that 
the  judicial  fixing  of  penalties  la  inadequate. 

Many  States  have  attempted  to  change 
their  laws  to  conform  with  DOT's  interpre- 
tation during  the  two  year  period  specified 
In  Section  5(a)  which  expired  on  August  12. 
1970.  However,  thus  far  the  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  has  determined  that  the  laws  of  only 
33  States  and  Puerto  Rico  satisfy  its  Imagi- 
native interpretation  regarding  monetary 
sanctions.  It  has  determined  that  the  laws 
of  the  following  14  jurisdictions  are  Inade- 
quate and,  therefore  require  amendment: 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Louisiana, 
Massachuseths,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  has  not  yet  completed 
its  review  of  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
New  Mexico  and  Ohio. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  NAR 
UC  believes  that  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety,  which  is  un- 
supported by  the  legislative  history,  is  bad 
policy  because  it  minimizes  the  time-honored 
judicial  role  and  because  it  will  seriously 
Impair  the  Federal-State  safety  program  in- 
tended by  the  Congress.  See  resolution 
adopted  by  NARUC  Executive  Committee  on 
July  22,  1970.  NARUC  Bulletin  No.  31-1970, 
p.  5. 

Accordingly,  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968  should  be  amended  In  the 
manner  proposed  below  to  clarify  the  Con- 
gressional Intent  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of  the  judicial  fixing  of  penalties  for  safety 
violations. 

Also,  the  Act  should  be  further  amended 
with  regard  to  the  50-50  matching  grant- 
in-.tld  program  to  assist  the  State  commis- 
sions In  their  safety  regulation.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  timing  of  the  State  commission's 
application  for  funds  and  the  calendar  year 
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basis  of  the  existing  grant-iu-aid  program, 

mo6t  State  commissions  will  not  know  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  they  are  entitled 
to  receive  In  any  year  until  after  their  State 
legislatures  have  made  appropriations  for 
that  year.  Under  the.se  circumstances,  a  State 
legislature  could  easily  fall  to  appropriate 
sufficient  State  funds  to  fully  match  the  Fed- 
eral funds  apportioned  to  the  State  and 
hence  the  unmatched  part  of  the  apportion- 
ment would  lapse. 

Enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  amendment  of  1971,  set  forth  be- 
low, would  permit  CongresslotuU  authoriza- 
tion of  a  specific  amount  of  funds  for  a  given 
fiiscal  year  to  be  apportioned  ajnong  the  sev- 
eral States  well  In  advance  of  such  fiscal 
year  In  accordance  with  a  precise  formula. 
Under  this  concept,  the  Federal  authorizing 
legislation  would  be  enacted  during  an  even- 
numbered  year,  and  the  apportionment  of 
funds  to  the  States  would  be  made  before 
the  close  of  that  even-numbered  year,  so 
that  the  State  legislatures  (the  vast  major- 
ity of  which  meet  during  the  odd-numbered 
years)  would  know  the  amount  of  State 
funds  needed  to  match  the  apportioned  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  ap- 
plication ol  this  concept. 

The  proposed  Amendment  also  contains  a 
"contract  authority"  provision  which  means 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
approves  the  gas  safety  program  of  a  State 
commission,  such  approval  "shall  be  deemed 
a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  payment  of  its  aoportloaed 
contribution  thereto."  The  proposed  Amend- 
ment includes  authorization  for  a  $20,000  aii- 
nual  grant  to  the  NARUC  to  aid  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  national  gas  safety  program. 

The  proposed  amendments,  regarding  the 
modiScatlon  of  the  grants-in-aid  program, 
formed  a  part  of  the  NARUC  proposed  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amendment  of  1969 
v/hich  was  Introduced  in  the  Ninety-first 
Congress  as  S.  1919  by  Magnuson  (D.-Wash.) 
and  H.R.  12151  by  Rooney  (D.-Pa).  Repre- 
sentative Rooney  on  February  2,  1971,  auto- 
matically reintroduced  this  legislation  in  the 
Ninety-second  Congress  as  H.R.  3324. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

H.R. — 
A  bill  tc  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968  to  clarify  Congressional 
Intent  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
Judicial  fixing  of  penalties  for  certain  safety 
violations,  and  to  modify  the  grant-in-aid 
program  to  State  agencies  participating  lu 
safety  regulations  under  the  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  br/  the  Senate  and  Hcui,e  of 
Keprc.'-entatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Acl-  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amend- 
ment of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1968,  82  Stat.  720,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  ",  by  It  cr  the  courts  of  the  State," 
immediately  after  the  words  "such  State 
agency"  In  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6. 

Sec.  3.  The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1968,  82.  Stat.  720,  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  6  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
"Upon  application,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  pay  out  of  fimds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  up  to  50  per  centimi 
of  the  cost  of  the  j>ersonnel,  equipment  and 
activities  of  a  State  agency  reasonably  re- 
quired, during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  a  safety  program  under  a  certifi- 
cation under  subsection  (a)  or  an  agreement 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  or  to 
act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  In  enforcing 
Federal  safety  standards  for  pipeline  facili- 
ties or  the  transportation  of  gas  subject  to 
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the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
misslca  under  the  Natural  Oas  Act." 

Sec.  3.  The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1968  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (C)  of  section  5  the 
following: 

■•(4)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preced- 
ing the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  to  each  such  State 
agency  the  funds  which  he  has  apportlonetl 
hereunder  to  each  St.Te  for  si'.ch  fiscal  year. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  apportion- 
ment has  been  made  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  State  agency  of  anv  Stnte  desiring  to  ob- 
tain financial  asslstai.ce  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  the  Slate's  safety 
prcgram  for  the  use  of  the  funds  apportioned 
for  such  fl-cal  year  The  Secretary  shall  act 
O!''.  each  State  program  as  s^on  as  practicable 
after  it  has  been  submitted  The  Secretary 
may  approve  anv  program  in  whole  or  In 
part.  His  approval  of  any  program  shall  be 
deemed  a  coiitractiUMl  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Guvernment  f  r  the  pavment  of  lt.3 
apportioned  contribution  thereto.  If  a  State 
agencv  elects  not  to  accept  the  funds  ap- 
portiored  to  it,  ."^uch  funds  shall  be  reap- 
portioned ajnong  the  other  States  whose  Stare 
agencies  are  el'giiile  to  receive  Federal  funds 
under  this  subsection. 

•■(5)  The  Secretary  may.  in  his  discretion, 
from  time  to  time  as  work  progresses  make 
payment  to  a  Stat''  agency  for  the  annual 
program  costs  Incurred  by  It.  These  pay- 
ments shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  Federal 
share  of  the  program  costs  incurred  to  the 
date  of  the  voucher  covering  such  payment. 
After  completion  of  an  annual  program  and 
approval  of  the  final  voucher  by  the  Secre- 
tar>.  the  State  agency  shall  be  entitled  to 
payment  out  of  the  appropriate  funds  appor- 
tioned to  it  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
Federal  share  on  account  of  .such  program. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  to  such  oflaclal 
or  orEcials  or  dep;>  uory  as  mty  be  designated 
by  the  State  agency  anu  authorized  under 
the  lav^s  of  the  State  to  receive  public  funds 
of  the  State. 

"(6)  Upon  application  by  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  State  conunlsslons  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  September  30th  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  out  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
or  other  available  funds,  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  he  deems  Jus- 
tified, to  such  national  organization,  to  pay. 
during  the  ensuing  calendar  year,  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  (1)  conducting  training  of 
State  enforcement  personnel,  (U)  furnishing 
technical  assistance,  oi  (HI)  other  activities 
appropriate  for  the  advancement  of  the 
safety  programs  of  State  agencies  carried  on 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  15  of  the  Natural  Oas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  16."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  further  aiding 
the  Secretary  in  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  agencies  pursuant  to  section 
5(c)  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be   appropriated   the   additional   sum   of 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1972;  the  additional  sum  of  S for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $ — ■  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1974." 

Unitorm  Motob  CAaaixs  Standards  Act 

JTJSTOTCATION 

Public  Law  89-170  was  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President  on  September  6,  1965.  Among 
other  things.  It  amended  Section  202(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  [49  U.S.C.,  Sec. 
302(b)(2)]  to  authorize  the  NARUC  to  de- 
termine standards,  and  amendments  thereto, 
evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  Interstate  oper- 
ations of  motor  carriers,  and  to  require  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pro- 
mulgate same  into  law  to  become  effective 


five  years  from  the  date  of  promulgation. 
When  the  standards  become  effective  any 
State  laws  not  In  accord  therewith  are 
deemed  to  be  an  undue  burden  on  Interstate 
commerce. 

The  NARUC.  assembled  in  annual  conven- 
tion on  November  17,  1966,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  determining  such  stand- 
ards, and  the  ICC  promulgated  them  Into 
law  on  December  14,  1966.'^  Accordingly,  the 
standards  will  become  effective  on  December 
15,  1971. 

The  success  of  the  national  regulatory  pro- 
gram which  will  be  established  by  these 
standards,  and  the  ability  of  the  NAHUC  to 
discharge  Us  responsibilities  thereunder,  will 
be  directly  affected  by  the  capacity  to  ex- 
peditiously adopt  necessary  amendments. 
Under  present  law.  five  years  would  have  to 
elapse  after  the  NARUC  determined  an 
amendment  before  it  could  become  effective. 
A3  an  example,  It  would  take  a  minimum  of 
five  years  for  the  NARUC  to  make  a  minor 
change  in  the  language  of  the  cab  card  form. 
Accordingly,  It  Is  very  important  that  Public 
Law  89-170  be  amended  to  provide  that  after 
the  standards  become  effective,  any  amend- 
ments thereof  subsequently  determined  by 
the  NARUC  may  become  effective  at  the  time 
of  promulgation  or  at  such  other  time  as  It 
may  determine. 

This  proposed  amendment  was  a  part  of 
the  NARUC  proposed  Federal-State  Highway 
Transportation  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1969 
which  was  Introduced  In  the  Ninety-first 
Congress  as  S.  1923  by  Magnuson  (D.-Wash.) , 
H.R.  12146  by  Rooney  (D.-Pa.),  and  H.R. 
12267  by  Friedel  (D.-Md.).  Representative 
Rooney  on  February  2,  1971.  automatically 
reintroduced  this  legislation  in  the  Ninety- 
second  Congress  as  H.R.  3320. 

The  enactment  of  the  following  proposed 
Uniform  Motor  Carrier  Standards  Act  would 
30  amend  Public  Law  89-170: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill   to  amend   the   Interstate   Commerce 

Act  to  expedite  the  making  of  amendments 

to  the  uniform  standards  for  evidencing 

the  lawfulness  of  interstate  operations  of 

motor  carriers 

B^-  it  enacted  by  the  Sencte  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-rneTica  in  Congress  assembled . 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uniform  Motor  Carrier  Standards  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended  [49  U.S.C,  Sec.  302(b)  (2)],  Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  striking  the  pe- 
r  d  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "; 
Projrided,  That  any  amendments  of  the 
standards  determined  by  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  State  commissions  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  prior  to  the 
initial  effective  date  of  such  standards  shall 
become  effective  on  such  Initial  effective 
date;  and  Provided  further,  That  after  the 
standards  become  effective  Initially  any 
amendments  thereof  subsequently  deter- 
mined by  the  national  organization  of  the 
State  commissions  shall  become  effective  at 
the  time  of  promtilgation  or  at  such  other 
lime  as  may  be  determined  by  such  organi- 
zation." 

iNTR.tSTATE    RAIL    RATE    ACT 
JUSTIFICATION 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  72  Stat. 
570.  amended  Section  13(4)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.A.,  Sec.  13(4)]  to 
provide  that  a  railroad  may  seek  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an  Increase 
In  instrastate  rates  by  alleging  unjust  dis- 
crimination against,  or  undue  burden  upon, 
interstate  commerce,  and  that  the  ICC  Is 
required  to  take  Jurisdiction  and  to  act  upon 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  proposed  rate  Increase  "whether  or  not 
theretofore  considered  by  any  State  agency 
or  authority  and  without  regard  to  the  pen- 
dency before  any  State  agency  or  authority  of 
any  proceedli.g  relating  thereto." 

Althovieh  this  provision  was  placed  in  the 
law  in  1958.  the  railroads  have  apparently 
made  no  eiTort  to  bypass  the  State  commis- 
sions until  December  24,  1969,  when  ap- 
proximately 80  railroads  filed  a  blanket  peti- 
tion with  the  ICC  to  increase  the  mtrastate 
rate  level  in  nine  Southern  States  to  .he 
current  Ex  Parte  No.  262  Interstate  level.  The 
petitioning  railroads  did  not  await  or  even 
seek  Intrastate  rate  relief  from  the  com- 
missions of  the  nine  Southern  States.  Intra- 
state Freight  Rates  and  Charges  in  South- 
ern States,  1969,  Docket  No.  35203. 

Accordingly,  the  NARUC  has  urged  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  be  amended  by 
striking  the  parenthetical  language  In  the 
proviso  of  Section  13(4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  language:  "{it  the  State 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  thereof  shall 
have  deiiled  a  petition  duly  filed  with  It  by 
said  carrier  seeking  relief  regarding  such 
rate,  fare,  charge,  classification,  regulation,  or 
practice.  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  shall  not  have 
acted  finally  on  such  petition  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  presenta- 
tion thereof)"."  It  Is  essential  to  the  full 
protection  of  the  consumer  interest  that  the 
State  commissions  retain  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion over  intrastate  rail  rates.  The  Intrastate 
traffic  pattern  In  each  State  Is  unique  and, 
therefore,  each  State  should  be  p>ennltted 
to  continue  to  seek  to  maximize  the  abund- 
ance of  low  cost  transportation  of  certain 
economically  significant  commodities  within 
its  borders  In  order  to  stimulate  business  and 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  Its  citizens.  ICC  review  In  these 
matters  should  only  be  directed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disparity  which  operates  as  a  real 
discrimination  against  Interstate  commerce, 
and  Congress  should  leave  appropriate  dis- 
cretion to  the  State  commissions  to  Initially 
deal  with  intrastate  rates  In  relation  to  the 
general  level  of  rates  which  the  ICC  has 
found  to  be  fair  to  Interstate  commerce. 

Furthermore,  retaining  initial  State  con- 
sideration of  Intrastate  rate  cases  will  assure 
that  consumers  within  the  State,  and  es- 
pecially small  shippers,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  In  a  local  forum  and  be- 
fore a  State  commission  who,  through  Its 
day-to-day  contact  with  local  problems.  Is 
In  the  best  position  to  Judge  local  needs 
within  the  framework  of  the  overall  revenue 
requirements  of  the  railroads.  While  It  Is 
practical  for  a  small  shipper  to  appear  at  a 
public  hearing  In  the  State  capital  and  verb- 
ally express  his  views,  how  many  small  ship- 
pers can  afford  to  employ  the  attorneys  and 
other  experts  required  for  filing  Intricate 
pleadings  with  the  ICC  In  Washington,  D.C.? 
The  text  of  the  proposed  Intrastate  Rail 
Rate  Act  reads  as  follows : 

H.R.  — 
A  bill   to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  require  carriers  by  railroad  to  ex- 
haust certain  State  remedies  prior  to  peti- 
tioning   the    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 
mission for  relief  In  Intrastate  rate  cases 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Intrastate  Rail  Rate  Act." 

Sec  2.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  13  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C,  Sec.  13(4)1,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  striking  the  parenthetical  lan- 
guage In  the  proviso  of  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(II 
the  State  authority  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof  shall  have  denied  a  petition  duly 
filed  with  It  by  said  carrier  seeking  relief 
regarding  such  rate,  fare,  charge,  classifica- 
tion, regulation,  or  practice,  In  whole  or  In 
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part,  or  shall  not  have  acted  finally  on  sucb 
petition  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
flgys  from  the  presentation  thereof  1 " 

Federal  Propehty  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  Amendment 

jrSTIFICATION 

The  purpose  of  the  following  proposed 
Amendment  is  to  require  the  Administrator 
of  Oovemment  Services,  In  his  capacity  as 
procurement  oflQcer  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  adhere  to  applicable  State  regula- 
tory jirovlslons  when  procuring  transporta- 
tion or  public  utility  services. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  Amendment  will 
be  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  United  States  v. 
Georgia  Public  Service  Commission,  371  U.S. 
286,  9  L.Ed.  2d  317,  83  S.  Ct.  397  (1963) .  This 
case  concerned  the  administrator's  authority 
to  arrange  the  transportation  of  Federal  em- 
ployee owned  household  goods  from  Savan- 
nah to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  by  Georgia  PSC 
certificated  carriers,  but  at  rates  below  the 
PSC  approved  tariffs. 

A  three  Judge  Federal  district  court  unani- 
mously upheld  State  regulation,  but  on  ap- 
peal the  Supreme  Court,  with  Justices  Gold- 
berg, Harlan  and  Stewart  dissenting,  re- 
versed, holding  that  Congressional  policy,  as 
expressed  by  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  40  U.S.C, 
Sec.  481,  as  amended,  41  U.S.C,  Sees  251  et. 
seq.,  permits  Federal  procurement  officers  to 
disregard  State  economic  laws  In  obtaining 
cheaper  rates.  See  also  Paul  v.  United  States, 
371  U.S.  245,  9  L.Ed.  2d  292,  83  8.  Ct.  426 
1 1963). 

The  rationale  of  this  decision  might  be 
applied  to  other  areas  subject  to  State  com- 
mission regulation,  such  as  permitting  Fed- 
eral procurement  officers  to  arrange  Intra- 
state transportation  by  carriers  holding  no 
State  authority"*  Also,  there  could  be  an 
erosion  of  Federal  regulatory  Jurisdiction. 

The  proposed  Amendment  Is  the  same  as 
the  NARUC  proposed  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  Amendment  of 
1969  which  was  introduced  In  the  Ninety-first 
Congress  as  S.  1939  by  Magnuson  (D.-Wash.) 
and  H.R.  12145  by  Rooney  (D.-Pa.).  Repre- 
sentative Rooney  on  February  2.  1971,  auto- 
matically reintroduced  this  legislation  In  the 
Ninety-second  Congress  as  H.R.  3319. 

The  text  of  this  legislation  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
that  the  procurement  of  certain  transpor- 
tation and  public  utility  services  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  aU  applicable  Federal 
and  State  laws  and  regulations  governing 
carriers  and  public  utilities 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949   (83  Stat. 
377,   as   amended;    40   U.S.C,   Sec.    481)    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  procurement  of  transportation  and  pub- 
lic utility  services  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  all  applicable  Federal  and  State 
laws  and  regulations  governing  carriers  and 
public  utilities." 

footnotes 
'  Telephone  companies  are  regulated  by 
State  commissions  In  every  State  except 
Texas  where  regulation  is  administered  at 
the  municipal  or  local  level.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  The  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Company,  part  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
J^em,  Is  regulated  bv  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Service  Commission. 


"  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 
Sees.  1  et  seq.,  (47  U.S.C.  Sees.  151  et  seq.). 

'/d..  Sees.  2(b)  and  221(b)  (47  U.S.C,  Sees. 
152(b)  and  221(bM.  An  example  of  an  ex- 
ch.Tnge  area  which  overlaps  State  lines  Is  the 
very  large  Washington  metropolitan  exchange 
area  encompassing  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  calls 
therein  are  subject  exclusively  to  State  and 
local  regulaiion.  The  dimensions  of  the  ex- 
change area  are  measured  by  the  distance 
you  can  call  without  incurring  a  toll  charge. 

■  Re  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  et  al.,  70  PUR  3d  129,  at  p.  145,  par. 
21  (1967). 

■•  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 
Sec.  2(b)  (2)   (47  U.S.C.  Sec.  152(b)(2)). 

"  A  more  recent  example,  was  the  use  of 
three  cooperating  State  commissioners  In 
FCC  Docket  No.  18519  involving  TWX  ac- 
quisition by  Western  Union. 

'Section  209(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  U.S.C  Sec.  824h)  and  Section  17(a)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C,  Sec.  717p), 
each  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  refer  administrative  matters  to  Joint 
bcaids  c  mp  ..sed  of  State  conunissicners  and 
further  provide  that  they  "shall  receive  such 
allowances  for  expenses  as  the  Commission 
shall  provide." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is 
also  authorized  to  refer  administrative  mat- 
ters to  Joint  boards  composed  of  State  officials 
and  the  law  provides  that  they  "shall  receive 
such  allowances  for  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  as  the  Commission  shall  provide." 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Part  II,  Sec. 
205(b).  as  amended  [49  U.S.C,  Sec.  305(n)  ]. 
~  Report  Draft,  Interagency  Power  Plant  Sit- 
ing Study  Group,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  1-5. 

'Ibid. 

•'■  U.S.  Energy  PolicU^s — The  End  of  An  Era, 
an  address  by  S.  David  Freeman,  Director, 
Energy  Policy  Staff,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  before  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association  Nuclear  Symposium,  Seat- 
tle, Washington,  November  13,  1970,  page  5. 

"  "  The  Act  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
August  12,  1968. 

'•  78th  NARUC  Annual  Convention  Proceed- 
ings, pp.  203-230,  371  (lflC6);  NARUC  Bul- 
letin No.  63-1966.  p.  2;  Fed.  Reg.,  Dec.  28. 
1966,  pp.  16567- lf;.o75:  49  C.F.R.  Sees.  1023.1, 
et  seq.  The  standards  have  been  amer.ded 
on  the  following  ti  ree  ixicasions:  d)  80th 
NARUC  Annual  Convention  Proceedings,  p. 
263  (1968);  NARUC  Bulletin  No.  49-1968, 
p.  9;  Fed.  Reg..  Dec.  25,  1968,  p.  19250;  (2) 
81st  NARUC  Annual  Convention  Proceedlncs. 
p.  375  (1969);  NARUC  Bulletin  No.  43-1909. 
p.  12;  Fed.  Reg.,  Feb.  4.  1970.  p.  2524;  and 
(3)  82nd  NARUC  Annual  Convention  Pro- 
ceedings, p.  —  (1970);  NARUC  Bulletin  No. 
48-1970.  pp.  4,  5;  ICC  Order  dated  Febru- 
ary 18,  1971,  and  served  Feb.  19,  1971. 

'■*  NARUC  support  for  this  amendment  Is 
evlde.'^iced  by:  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  February  25.  1970 
(NARUC  Bulletin  No.  14-1970,  p!  12);  the 
testimony  on  March  18.  1970,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  S.  2355. 
a  bill  to  establish  an  advisory  commission 
to  make  a  study  and  report  with  respect  to 
freight  rates  (NARUC  Bulletin  No.  13-1970. 
p.  12);  and  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Eightv-second  Annual  Convention  on  No- 
vember 19,  1970  (NARUC  Bulletin  No.  48- 
1970,  p.  8). 

'^  Although  the  Administrator  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1970,  amended  the  Federal  Procure- 
mer.t  Regulations,  effective  April  1,  1970,  to 
require  that  motor  carriers  performi:ig  Fed- 
eral moving  contracts  In  Interstate  or  in- 
trastate commerce  slall  be  certificated  by 
the  ICC  or  state  agencies,  respectlvelv  (41 
C.F.R. ,  Sec.  1-19.110;  NARUC  Bulletin  No. 
13-1970,  p.  10) ,  the  requirement  may  be  Just 
as  easily  rescinded  by  the  Administrator. 


THE  PATH  OF  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr,  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

I  Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

INTBODtJCTION 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impasse 
which  seems  to  have  been  reached  in 
the  Middle  East  has  been  discussed  by 
some  in  terms  of  Israel's  alleged  intran- 
sigence in  the  face  of  Elgyptian  willing- 
ness to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Those  who  have,  in  recent  days,  pre- 
sented such  an  assessment  of  events  In 
the  Middle  East  rest  their  case  pri- 
marily on  a  single  assumption,  namely 
that  the  Soviet  Union  truly  wants  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and,  as  a  result,  Egyp- 
tian overtures  to  Israel  are  the  result  of 
Soviet  pressure  for  a  meaningful  settle- 
ment. 

The  rest  of  their  arguments  follow  very 
clearly  from  this  assumption.  Since  the 
four  great  powers,  the  United  States, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  all  share  a  desire  for  peace,  It  Is 
argued,  a  settlement  Imposed  upon  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  would,  in  the  long 
run.  be  in  the  best  interests  not  only  of 
the  parlies  involved,  but  of  the  whole 
world  as  well. 

Such  a  settlement,  the  four  powers 
seem  at  this  time  to  be  saying,  can  only 
occur  if,  as  a  precondition  to  negotiations, 
Israel  withdraws  from  all  of  the  terri- 
tory it  occupied  as  a  result  of  the  1967 
war.  In  return  for  the  very  real  giving 
up  of  land  from  which  enemy  attacks 
have  in  the  past  been  launched,  the 
Israelis  are  promised  international 
"guarantees"  of  their  security.  They  are, 
thus,  being  asked  to  relinquish  something 
tangible   for  something   illusory. 

INTERNATIONAL    GUARANTEES 

In  reality,  how  meaningful  are  guar- 
antees by  third  parties  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  occupied  territory. 
once  returned  to  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Syria,  would  once  again  be  used  as  bases 
from  which  aggressive  attacks  upon 
Israeli  territory  would  be  launched? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is,  of 
course,  not  known.  But  history  does  pro- 
vide us  with  some  ideas  of  what  we  must 
look  forward  to.  The  United  States,  we 
must  remember,  pressed  Israel  to  give  up 
the  Sinai  in  1957,  following  the  Suez 
crisis.  Now,  nearly  4  years  after  the  1967 
conflict,  many  in  this  country  are  busy 
persuading  Israel  to  do  it  once  again.  The 
Israelis,  however,  have  not  forgotten  the 
result  of  their  previous  acquiesence  to 
this  pressure. 

The  fact  that  Israel  has  seen  the 
United  States  let  it  down  in  the  past  with 
regard  to  "gauarantees"  must  carefully 
be  weighed  in  assessing  the  current  Israeli 
hesitancy  to  participate  in  a  withdrawal 
with  nothing  but  "guarantees"  in  return. 
Discussing  this  point,  the  Washington 
Post  in  its  editorial  for  March  16,  1971, 
notes  that — 

The  Israelis  are  completely  right  In  point- 
ing out  that  the  1957  arrangement.^  were  a 
disaster:    first,  the  United   States  promised 
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to  ensure  Israeli  navigation  rights  In  return 
for  withdrawal,  and  the  United  States  broke 
Its  promise;  second,  the  United  Nations  peace 
force  crumbled  In  the  crunch  In  1967. 

The  Israeli  Elmbassy  recently  declared 
that  guarantees  "by  their  very  substance 
cannot  but  be  tenuous." 

It  is  difficult  to  disagree. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  such 
"guarantees"  from  an  historical  perspec- 
tive, putting  aside  for  a  moment  the 
particulai-  history  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict.  What  do  we  find? 

Did  the  promises  of  the  Western 
powers  made  to  Poland  during  the  1930'6 
prevent  an  invasion  by  Nazi  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union?  Was  the  League 
of  Nations  able  to  aid  Ethiopia  when  it 
was  Invaded  by  Mussolini's  Italy?  JIas 
the  United  Nations  risen  to  the  defense  of 
the  people  of  Hungary  or  Czechoslovakia 
when  they  fought  for  their  freedom? 

The  fact  is  that  despite  international 
guarantees,  treaties  and  agreements, 
each  country,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  on  its 
own.  Bismark  said  that  countries  laave 
neither  friends  nor  enemies,  but  inter- 
ests. This  is  not  the  way  we  would  like 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  remains  the  nature  of  the 
world  in  which  we  are  living.  No  nation 
can  place  her  security  and  her  very  life 
in  the  hands  of  others.  We  would  not 
think  of  pursuing  such  a  policy  with 
regard  to  our  own  country,  and  we  should 
not  ask  that  a  country  which  is  our  ally 
do  so  for  itself. 

SECRETARY    HOCERS    CLARIFICATION 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  plan 
being  set  forth  by  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  does  not  involve  the  removal 
of  the  Israelis  from  the  occupied  terri- 
tories as  a  condition  precedent  to  peace 
negotiations.  Many  had  feared  this  was 
the  original  intent  of  our  Government's 
proposals,  and  the  Secretary's  clarifica- 
tion last  Thursday  is  notice  to  the  world 
that  the  Israelis  will  not  be  asked  to 
pursue  a  policy  which  jeopardizes  their 
security.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be  con- 
tinuing calls  for  such  as  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  the  Egyptians,  the  Russians, 
the  United  Nations,  and  many  other 
sources.  These  mxist  be  resisted  if  a 
meaningful  peace  Is  ever  to  be  achieved. 

30VIET   INTLRESTS 

The  point  which  was  raised  earlier, 
however,  remains  a  key  element  in  any 
discussion  of  today's  Middle  East  im- 
passe. What  interest  does  the  Soviet 
Union  have  in  the  area?  Is  it  seeking  to 
mediate  a  just  and  lasting  settlement,  as 
many  advocates  of  "detente"  in  this 
country  tell  us?  Or  is  its  goal  an  aggres- 
sive one,  seeking  to  expand  Soviet  influ- 
ence and  perhaps  control  over  the  oil- 
rich  Arab  States,  together  with  control 
over  the  Sues  Canal? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  interested 
in  peace,  it  makes  no  sense  to  speak  of 
joint  peace  keeping  forces  which  include 
the  very  state  wliich  has  stirred,  not 
peace,  but  discord.  Let  us  look  briefly  at 
the  record. 

Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East  is 
at  an  alltime  high  today,  and  its  pros- 
pec  t.j  for  even  greater  Increase  seem 
notable.  Pio-Soviet  radical  regimes  have 
come  to  ijower  In  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq, 
Algeria,  South  Yemen,  and  the  Sudan. 

The  basic  purposes  of  Moscow's  Middle 


East  policy  are:  First,  to  dominate  the 
Arab  States  and  extend  Communist  pene- 
tration of  the  African  Continent;  second, 
to  force  the  U.S.  fleet  out  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, thereby  disrupting  NATO; 
and  third,  to  control  Arab  oil. 

This  has  cost  the  Soviet  Utiicn  a  great 
dpal  of  money.  In  the  10  years  before 
1967,  Mo.'^oow  r.rmed  Arab  States  to  the 
tune  of  $2.5  billion.  Since  the  Israeli  vic- 
tory in  the  1967  war,  it  has  replaced  the 
lost  armj  of  tlie  Arab  States  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $5  billion,  and  has  sent  thou- 
sands of  military  expert^  to  Egypt  and 
hundreds  to  Syria  and  Iraq.  It  is  esti- 
mated today  that  there  are  15,000  uni- 
formed Soviet  per.wnnel  In  Egypt  and  an 
additional  1,500  advisers  in  the  Sudan. 

Simultaneously,  Russia  has  increased 
its  Mediterranean  Fleet  from  40  to  at 
least  50  ships,  has  warmed  up  its  court- 
ship of  Turkey,  and  offered  commercial 
opportunities  to  Britain.  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. The  immediate  aims  are  the  re- 
opening of  the  Suez  Canal,  Israel's  re- 
treat to  the  1967  frontier,  Soviet  par- 
ticipation In  all  decisions  concerning  the 
Mediterranean,  and  dominance  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  oil  areas  upon  which 
both  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  de- 
pendent. 

If  the  Rijssians  succeed  in  control  of 
the  Arab  world,  giving  them  strategic 
control  of  Arab  oil,  they  would  extend 
this  control  to  the  Persian  Gulf  within  a 
few  years.  In  Russian  hands,  the  Middle 
Ea:  t  would  be  the  strategic  key  to  Africa 
and  southern  Asia,  and  quite  probably 
to  the  breakup  of  NATO.  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  might  be  successfully 
blackmailed  by  Soviet  control  of  Arab 
oil. 

While  the  U.S.  Navy  has  yet  to  develop 
an  effective  surface  to  surface  missile, 
and  has  dawdled  away  the  whole  tech- 
nology of  modern  guns  and  gunnery,  the 
U.S.S.R.  holds  at  least  a  10-year  lead  In 
seaborne  missiles  de.";igned  to  sink  other 
ships. 

The  existence  ot  Russian  missiles 
aboard  the  new  Kynda  and  Kresta 
classes  of  destroyers  prompted  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  John  Chafee  to  predict  that 
our  own  aging  6th  Fleet  would  have 
only  a  45-percent  chance  of  survival  in  a 
fight  against  the  Russian  Mediterranean 
Fleet. 

By  keeping  the  Middle  East  in  a  state 
of  tension,  the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to 
make  radical  Arab  countries  so  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  arms,  economic  as- 
sistanc,  technical  help  and  diplomatic 
support  that  these  countries  will  be 
drawn  firmly  into  their  control.  As  a  re- 
sult, Israel  has  become  the  frontline 
of  Western  defense  in  the  Middle  East. 

Egypt  seems,  at  this  time,  to  be  vir- 
tually a  captive  nation.  Her  frontal-de- 
fense strategy,  contrasted  with  the 
Israeli  system  of  widely  spaced  fortified 
positions,  is  in  accordance  with  Soviet 
techniques. 

The  SAM-2  and  SAM-3  antiaircraft 
missiles  are  concentrated  behind  the 
203-mm.  guns.  The  closest  missile  sites 
are  about  7  miles  from  the  canal.  The 
SAM'S  are  hi  Soviet  hands,  the  Soviets 
dominate  the  Egyptian  Air  Force,  and 
Soviety  military  "advisers"  are  integrated 
into  the  Egyptian  Army  down  to  the  unit 
level  where  they  both  plan  and  execute 

orders. 


NATO's  SOlrrHERN  FLANK 


At  the  time  the  Palestinian  skyjackers 
held  Americans  as  hostages  in  Jordan  It 
was  said  that  our  6th  Fleet  would  inter- 
vene. Military  reports,  however,  indicate 
that  our  Gth  Fleet  was  tied  up  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Today,  Greece  is 
the  only  country  in  the  entire  region 
where  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  can  congenially 
call.  It  cannot  go  to  Turkey,  long  a  solid 
base,  without  inciting  street  riots,  pro- 
test bombings  and  internal  strikes.'  West 
of  Turkey  and  except  for  Israel,  Tunisia 
and  Morocco,  the  entire  southern  rim  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  not  only  hostile  to 
us,  but  shut.  In  contrast,  Syria,  Egyptian 
and  Algerian  harbors  are  available  to  the 
expanding  Soviet  Mediterranesm  Fleet. 

Thus,  the  stakes  here  are  the  security 
of  all  of  Western  Europe.  Today  the  So- 
viet Union  is  almost  at  parity  with  us  In 
naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
they  enjoy  greater  naval  power  than  the 
United  States  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  If  the  Middle  East  falls 
into  hostile  hands,  we  can,  In  effect,  be 
ordered  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  there- 
by exposing  all  of  Europe  to  Soviet  power. 
In  such  an  event,  it  is  certain  that  NATO 
would  collapse. 

MIIiDLE  EAST  OIL 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
will  need  to  import  oil  in  the  1970s,  is 
paying  new  attention  to  the  oil  fields 
of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 
These  fields  account  for  one-third  of  cur- 
rent production  In  the  non-Communist 
world,  and  three-fourths  of  the  non- 
Communist  world's  known  reserves. 
The  Iraqi  Government  has  already 
given  the  Russians  rights  to  develop  the 
rich  North  Rumalia  oil  field  near  the 
Persian  Gulf— a  field  taken  away  from  a 
Western  owned  company. 

SOVIET  INTE^TIONS 

Most  pro-Western  Arab  states  have 
come  to  feel  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
less  than  friendly  designs  upon  the  Mid- 
dle East.  King  Hussein,  for  example,  is 
well  aware  of  Soviet  intentions  In  the 
area.  In  a  speech  in  June  1967  he  stated: 

Russia  has  had  designs  on  our  region  since 
the  time  of  the  czars,  and  we  do  not  belleTe 
at  all  that  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
China  would  he'p  us  disinterestedly  or  want 
fir  well-being. 

Discussing  the  growth  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  the  Middle  East,  Professor  Wil- 
liam Griffith  of  M.I.T.  has  noted  that^ 

Soviet  penetration  of  the  Arab  lands  is  one 
of  Russia's  major  diplomatic  victories  In 
modern  history.  For  centuries,  the  czars 
dreamed  of  ezp>andlng  their  Influence  Into 
that  part  of  the  world;  until  1955.  however, 
such  dreams  came  to  nothing.  Today,  by 
contrast,  Russia  is  the  most  influential  power 
In  many  Arab  s:a'.es. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
sires control  of  the  Middle  East,  not  peace 
between  its  warring  factions.  The  Soviet 
Union  knows  that  the  kind  of  control  it 
desires  can  only  come  with  the  long-run 
elmiination  of  Israel,  which  stands  as  a 
pro-Western  bastion  in  a  hostile  part  of 
the  world. 

"PEACEFUl.   COEXISTtNCE" 

Those  who  argue  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's intentions  in  the  Middle  East  are 
peaceful  are  the  very  ones  who  tell  us 
that  there  Is  no  longer  a  Communist 
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threat  in  Europe  or  Asia  and  that  the 
cold  war  is  primarily  the  creation  of 
policymakers  in  Washington,  not  of  ag- 
gressive designs  in  Moscow  and  Peking. 
We  have  entered  an  era,  they  have  said, 
of  "peaceful  coexistence." 

If  we  had  a  better  understanding  of 
what  the  Communists  mean  by  "peace- 
ful coexistence,"  much  of  our  difficulty  in 
this  area  might  be  corrected.  In  an  im- 
portant new  volume,  Deceitful  Peace, 
Prof.  Gerhart  Niemeyer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  points  out  that — 

The  design  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  policy 
Ig  to  dismantle  our  structure  of  might  and 
tte  win  to  sustain  It. 

Dr.  Niemeyer  explains: 

The  new  policy  has  a  key  concept  speUlng 
out  the  expectations  on  which  It  rests.  Its 
name  Is  peaceful  transition  from  capitalism 
toBOClal.sm,  and  It  hinges  on  a  key  concept: 
■•radical  reforms  short  of  revolution"  .  .  . 
cne  finds  three  targets  for  "radical  reforms." 
The  first  is  the  dismantlement  of  all  Western 
resistance  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  form 
of  disarmament,  weakening  or  dissolution  of 
the  Western  military  alliance  system,  removal 
of  the  military  bases  surrounding  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  ilquldatlon  of  "antl-Commu- 
Klsm."  or  the  assumption  that  Communism 
l5  a  worldwide  threat  .  .  . 

Too  many  Americans  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  expected  path.  In  an  article 
in  Foreign  Affairs  In  1965,  America's 
leading  disarmament  advocate.  William 
C.  Foster,  declared  that — 

An  erosion  of  alliances  would  have  to  be 
accepted  for  the  sake  of  Soviet-American 
cooperation  and  for  a  gain  in  mutual  con- 
fidence. 

Underlying  this  trade  of  tangible  ele- 
ments of  strength  for  Intangible  and  ulti- 
mately wishful  psychological  gain  is, 
according  to  Professor  Niemeyer: 

A  theory  that  through  such  assumed  In- 
creases In  mutual  confldence  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment will  be  "educated."  that  It  will  turn 
out  in  the  end  to  be  less  Communist,  less 
atavistic,  and  will  then  become  a  good  use- 
ful citizen  of  the  world  .  .  .  The  Ideology  of 
mlUenarlan  peace  Is  no  exception  in  terms 
of  a  Second  Reality  which  Is  not  yet  here 
and  has  no  foundation  in  historic  reality, 
which  dictates  policies  that  are  unsulted  to 
situations  as  they  are,  and  thus  causes  a 
deterioration  of  such  international  stability 
18  we  have  been  able  to  enjoy  thus  far. 

Have  we  truly  entered  an  era  of  de- 
tente, or  is  commimism,  despite  its  divi- 
sions and  internal  quarrels,  as  com- 
mitted as  ever  to  expanding  through  the 
use  of  force  and  the  techniques  of  sub- 
version? Commimist  advances  in  Chile, 
the  attempted  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  the  persistent  support  of 
aggression  in  Asia,  certainly  place  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  argue 
that,  somehow,  things  have  changed. 

In  1968  the  Soviet  Union  forcefully 
eliminated  the  effort  at  democratization 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Brezhnev  doctrine, 
declared  that  it  had  a  right  to  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  all  of  the  states  of  East- 
em  Europe.  Despite  all  of  these  facts, 
many  Americans  persist  in  sa3dng  that 
somehow  communism  has  changed. 

"Hie  Israeli  Government,  however,  be- 
lieves that  communism  has  not  changed, 
and  that  its  aggressive  designs  are  the 
same  as  before.  When  an  American  ques- 
tioner told  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba 


Eban  that  he  soimded  as  if  he  wanted  to 
"restart"  the  cold  war,  Mr.  Eban  said 
that  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  imder- 
standing  what  the  Soviet  role  really  is. 

Mr.  Eban  stated  that: 

The  Soviet  role  Is  provocative  of  war  and 
hostile  to  peace,  one-sided  rearmament  of 
the  Arab  states,  blind  identification  with 
Arab  demands,  a  very  provocative  penetra- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  In  order  to  change 
the  international  equilibrium. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that — 

since  that  Is  our  view  of  the  Soviet  role, 
since  Soviet  policy  lies  at  the  root  of  the  1967 
war  and  the  inability  to  get  peace  ever  since, 
then  we  ought  to  say  so.  I  don't  want  a 
Cold  War.  I  would  like  to  see  East-West  co- 
operation, but  you  don't  get  cooperation  by 
pretending  that  It  exists  when  It  does  not 
exist.  I'm  against  a  virlsh-fulflllment  ap- 
proach. In  the  Middle  East  .  .  .  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  acting  against  the  Interests  of 
peace,  stability,  and  equilibrium. 

SOVIET   ANTI-SEMinSM 

ITie  Soviet  Union's  approach  to  the 
Middle  East  cannot  be  totally  divorced 
from  the  policy  of  tintl-Semitism  which 
has  infected  that  government  ever  since 
the  revolution  of  1917. 

Soviet  hostility  to  Israel  is  matched  at 
home  by  a  campaign  of  repression 
against  Soviet  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith 
that  can  only  be  described  as  a  policy  of 
cultural  and  spiritual  genocide. 

Judaism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  subject  to 
unique  discrimination.  Jewish  congrega- 
tions are  not  permitted  to  organize  a 
nationwide  federation  or  any  other  cen- 
tral organization.  Judaism  is  permitted 
no  publication  facilities,  and  no  Hebrew 
Bible  has  been  published  for  Jews  since 
1917,  nor  is  a  Russian  translation  of  the 
Jewish  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
allowed. 

The  study  of  Hebrew,  even  for  religious 
purposes,  has  been  outlawed  and  the  pro- 
duction of  religious  objects,  such  as 
prayer  shawls.  Is  prohibited.  The  number 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  close  to 
3  million,  of  whom  at  least  1  mil- 
lion have  been  estimated  as  believers.  For 
these  there  are  approximately  60  syn- 
agogues and  rabbis,  or  one  synagogue 
and  rabbi  for  every  16,000  believers.  No 
new  rabbis  are  now  being  trained  and  the 
average  age  of  rabbis  Is  over  70.  Little 
hope  remains  for  a  continuation  of  Jew- 
ish religious  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  rabid  anti-Semitism  of  the  Com- 
munist leadership  has  been  well-known. 
It  was  no  coincidence  that  in  the  much 
publicized  purge  trials  in  Czechoslovakia 
in  1952,  11  of  the  14  accused  in  the 
Slansky  case  were  of  Jewish  origin. 
Writ'ng  in  "The  Confession,"  which  has 
now  been  made  into  a  movie,  Arthur 
London  telJs  of  his  flrst  interrogator  who 
took  him  by  the  throat  and  shouted: 

You  and  your  dirty  race.  We  will  know 
how  to  annihilate  yDul  .  .  .  What  Hitler 
didn't  finish,  we  will! 

The  far-left  government  of  Chile  has 
banned  "The  Confession"  from  its  movie 
theaters.  Anti-Semitism  cannot  be  dis- 
cu.ssed  or  condemned  In  Chile  In  1971,  yet 
somehow  we  are  told  the  Communists 
have  changed. 

CULTURAL    GENOCIDE 

Despite  repeated  statements  to  the 
effect  that  things  since  Stalin  have  im- 
proved In  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard 


to  Jews,  the  facts  dc  not  bear  this  out. 
B'nai  B'rith,  in  a  documented  analysis 
of  textbooks  used  in  Soviet  schools,  ac- 
cused Moscow  of  "systematically  excis- 
ing history"  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
Jew  a  "nonperson." 

Findings  of  the  study  said  that  Jews 
"are  rarely  mentioned  and  their  culture 
ignored"  in  basic  history  textbooks  used 
by  the  Soviet  educational  system. 

The  sixth  edition  of  "Recent  History," 
published  in  1967  as  a  ninth-grade  teach- 
ing manual,  makes  no  mention  of  "anti- 
Semitic  persecutions"  In  recounting  the 
history  of  the  Nsizi  regime  from  1933  to 
1939.  The  same  book,  discussing  Nazi 
death  camps,  says  that  "hi.  1933-34, 
100,000  Communists  were  thrown  Into 
prison  and  into  especially  established 
concentration  camps"  but  niakes  no  men- 
tion that  Jews  were  victims. 

A  chronology  in  a  10  th  grade  textbook 
listing  nations  newly  Independent  since 
World  War  II  omits  reference  to  Israel, 
althouch  such  coimtries  as  Algeria  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  are  treated  In 
^eoarate  sections. 

The  Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia  has 
adopted  the  same  tactic  of  exclusion.  In 
contrast  to  the  1932  edition  which  dealt 
with  Jewish  history  and  culture  In  117 
pages,  the  second  edition,  published  In 
1952,  has  put  two  pages  devoted  to  Jews. 
Virtually  all  Jewish  history  Is  deleted. 
B'nai  B'rith  declared: 

The  Inevitable  result  Is  that  the  students 
are  denied  a  positive  Image  of  the  Jews. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  become 
virtual  captives,  not  able  to  practice  their 
religion,  and  not  able  to  emigrate.  One 
Soviet  Jew  who  did  manage  to  leave, 
Lyuba  Bershadskaya.  describes  the  scene 
at  her  departure: 

The  day  I  left  Moscow  to  go  to  Israel.  200 
people  came  to  the  airport  to  say  goodbye. 
They  already  considered  me  a  free  person. 
They  trusted  me,  they  could  say  anything. 
People  kept  calling  out:  "Lyuba,  tell  Nixon, 
tell  U  Thant,  tell  Nixon!" 

Religion,  we  must  remember,  has  been 
the  traditional  enemy  of  all  modem 
tyrannies.  Mussolini  stated  that  "Re- 
Uglon  Is  a  species  of  mental  disease."  Karl 
Marx  called  it  the  "opium  of  the  people" 
and  Hitler  denounced  Christianity  not 
only  because  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  but  because 
it  was  cowardly  to  speak  of  giving  love 
for  hate. 

LOSE  THE    WAB,    DICTATE   THE    PEACE 

It  is  this  same  Soviet  Union  which 
Israel  Is  now  asked  to  trust  with  regard 
to  a  Middle  East  peace  settlement. 
Spokesmen  for  our  Government  have 
said  that  the  United  States  favors  a  mul- 
tinational peace-keeping  force,  including 
ihe  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  would  "guarantee"  any  borders 
freely  negotiated  by  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  and  that  the  peace-keeping  force 
could  not  be  withdrawn  without  U.S. 
consent.  On  the  basis  of  such  "guaran- 
tees," Israel  is  now  asked  to  withdraw  to 
her  1967  boundaries  as  a  "precondition" 
for  negotiations.  The  Arabs  have  no  pre- 
conditions to  meet,  since  they  seem  to  be 
in  the  awkward  position  of  losing  the  war 
but  dictating  the  peace.  Only  with  So- 
viet Influence  and  interference  could  this 
be  possible. 

Many  ^^tal  que.<'tfnns   remain   unan- 
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swered  concerning  the  proposed  concept 
of  a  multinational  peace-keeping  force. 
Would  the  four  major  powers,  for  ex- 
ample, be  a  mixed  peace-keeping  force 
with  troops  of  all  nations  patroling  all 
sections  of  the  borders  together  or  would 
the  peace-keeping  troops  be  assigned 
separate  "sectors"  of  the  frontiers,  as  in 
Berlin?  The  concept  of  a  legal  Soviet 
presence  on  Israel's  borders  is,  under- 
standably, something  the  Israeli's  fail  to 
view  as  an  answer  to  their  problems. 

Another  question  which  has  hardly 
been  discussed  is  what  would  happen  to 
the  thousands  of  Soviet  troops,  airmen 
and  technicians  now  in  Egypt.  Under  a 
peace  settlement  would  the  Soviet  troops 
go  home  or  would  they  remain  In  Egypt 
in  close  proximity  to  Israel's  borders?  No 
one  has  even  mentioned  this  subject.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  only  foreign 
troops  stirring  trouble  in  the  Middle  East 
are  Russian  troops.  Surely  no  settlement 
can  be  considered  which  does  not  end 
Sovietlzation  of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 

According  to  New  York  Times  column- 
ist James  Reston: 

It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  Israeli 
Government's  opposition  ...  or  to  ignore  the 
visible  anger  of  Israeli  officials  for  what  they 
consider  as  (U.S.)  .  .  .  "meddling"  .  .  Israeli 
officials  .  .  .  assert  that  If  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment had  not  come  forward  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  "total  withdrawal,"  Israel  could  have 
negotiated  a  reasonable  settlement  with 
Egypt,  even  on  Sharm  el  Sheik,  because, 
they  say.  President  Sedat  of  Epypt  needs 
peice  to  get  on  with  his  desperate  Internal 
political  problems. 

Mr.  Reston  notes  that  our  Government 
has  half  a  policy:  it  is  specific  about  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  but  is  vague  about  what 
is  to  follow : 

Discussing  the  concept  of  a  multi- 
national peace-keeping  force  which 
would  include  Soviet  troops,  columnist 
William  S.  White  writes  thal^ 

There  is  no  conceivable  way  in  which  an 
"international  force"  could  be  kept  free  of 
Soviet  obstructionism  or  even  possibly  So- 
viet dominance.  When  the  house  is  afire,  one 
does  not  normally  welcome  the  arsonist  to 
help  bring  in  the  water  hoses. 

The  experience  with  multi-national 
peace-keeping  operations  was  vividly 
seen  In  the  case  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1954  to  police  the  Geneva 
Agreements  in  Vietnam.  Composed  of 
Canada,  India,  and  Poland,  the  Commis- 
sion regularly  policed  only  the  non-Com- 
munists, not  the  Commimists.  The  Cana- 
dian member  of  the  commission  con- 
demned the  concept  of  joining  together 
for  peace  with  the  very  forces  who  seek 
to  stir  dissension  and  war. 
tr.s.  CREDiBiLrrY 

Columnist  White  also  makes  a  point 
which  many  Americans  do  not  wish  to 
consider,  but  which  may  tell  us  a  great 
deal  about  Israel's  lack  of  willingness  to 
put  her  future  on  the  line  in  return  only 
for  vague  international  guarantees. 
White  points  out  that — 

The  rest  of  the  world  Is  neither  blind  nor 
deaf.  It  is  not  unaware  that  American  com- 
mitments to  the  right  of  smaller  nations  to 
self-determination  and  freedom  from  exter- 
mination have  not  exactly  prospered  for 
some  years  and  that  the  famous  "American 
deterrent"  to  Communist  uggresslon  Is  by  no 


means  as  famoii.s  as  it  used  to  be.  The  rest 
of  the  world  has  seen  one  President  .  .  .  de- 
stroyed from  within  his  own  party  for  un- 
dertaking to  carry  out  pledges  of  !\onor  made 
bv  two  of  his  predecessors  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  rest  of  the  world  Is  not  unawart-  that  the 
current  President.  Richard  Nixon,  is  fightlns: 
for  his  political  life  from  similar  peane-at- 
any-prlce  forces. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  for  the 
American  people  to  understand  exactly 
what  the  Israeli  position  is  at  this  time. 
During  his  recent  visit  to  Washington  Ls- 
raeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  was 
asked  whether  Israel  would  accept  a 
United  States  treaty  commitment  as  a 
substitute  for  substantial  border  altera- 
tions. He  said  that — 

There  is  no  way  of  ensuring  Israel's  secu- 
rity except  by  a  pea'^e  agreement  which  in- 
cludes the  necessary  establishment  of  secure 
and  recognized  bound.trles  ,  .  .  different  from 
the  previous  .irmistlce  lines.  We  don't  believe 
or  admit  that  there  is  any  substitute. 

SPECIFIC    ISSl-TES 

What  the  natuje  of  a  final  peace  can 
be  in  the  Middle  Ea.st.  no  cne  knows. 
That  each  side  ha.s  important  claims  is 
beyond  question.  No  solution,  for  exam- 
ple, can  ignore  the  suffering  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Palestinians  who  have, 
since  the  creation  of  Israel  in  1948,  been 
relegated  to  temporary  refugee  camps 
which  have,  become  i-'pniianent.  Both 
the  Arab  Spates  and  the  Israelis  mu.  t 
cxpres  willlnsness  to  confront  this  prob- 
lem and  in  the  face  of  the  suffering  of  so 
many  people  it  does  vme  good  to  debate 
the  tenuous  question  of  more  than  20 
ve^.rs  ago  of  exartlv  v.-hy  thev  left.  Just 
as  Israel  has  a  ri^ht  to  exist  in  peace,  so 
the  Palestinian  people  have  a  right  to 
their  own  national  life.  Somehow,  a  final 
irettlement  must  take  this  into  serious 
consideration. 

Yet.  precisely  because  the  issues  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  are  both 
complex  snd  lon'i-^tpndin?  it  is  crucial 
that  any  solution  be  workc-J  out  by  the 
parties  involved  in  face-to-face  negotia- 
tion.-. The  1967  war  was  based  upon  a 
denial  to  Israel  of  her  legal  rights  in 
international  waters  and  upon  a  con- 
tinued harassment  of  Israeli  border  set- 
tlements. The  Is'-ae'is.  whether  rif?htly 
or  wrongly,  believe  that  their  country 
can  never  be  secure  unless  the  geograph- 
ic points  which  have  been  used  for  such 
attack  and  harassment  come  under  Is- 
raeli control.  For  Egypt,  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  our  own  country  to  ask  the 
Israelis  to  relinquish  these  territories  as 
a  precondition  to  negotiations  is  an 
unreasonable  demand.  It  is  possible  that 
after  face-to-face  negotiations  with 
Egypt,  tlie  Israelis  would,  in  return  for  a 
tangible  concession  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Egyptians,  relinquish  portions  of  this 
territory.  But  if  Israel  relinquishes  the 
territory  before  the  negotiations  even 
begin,  what  reason  would  Egypt  have 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  conciliation? 

All  of  those  in  America  who  would  like 
to  see  Communist  influence  eliminated 
in  the  Middle  East  welcome  any  change 
in  policy  on  the  part  of  Egypt  and  the 
other  Arab  States.  We  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  Egypt's  stated  willingness  to 
participate  in  negotiations  and  recognize 
the  legal  existence  of  Lsrael  represents 
such  a  change  in  policy.  Yet  more  than 


words  are  needed  to  cause  us,  or  the  Is- 
raelis, to  act  upon  such  a  change. 

Sho.-tlv  after  the  cea-:r-fire  agreement 
both  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union  engaged 
in  a  massive  arms  buildup  and  moved 
missiles  into  the  cea.^e-fire  zone.  What 
guarantee  in  tangible  terms  do  we  have 
that  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied 
territory  would  not  result  in  a  similar 
arms  buildup  and  Egyptian  military  re- 
occupation  of  that  area?  Would  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  already  has  violated 
the  cease-fire,  be  expected  not  to  violate 
this  new  agreement?  Perhaps  this  is  jiist 
the  best  way  the  Egyptians  can  think  of 
to  regain  their  territory. 

F.\rE-TO-rACE     NEGOTI.'iriONS 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Egyptians 
have  sincerely  arrived  at  the  point  where 
serious  negotiations  can  take  place,  they 
can  surely  take  place  without  precondi- 
tions. This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  all  the 
Israelis  are  a.sking:  facc-to-face  nego- 
tiations. 

No  lasting  peace  can  come  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  unless  and  until  there  is  some 
agreement  with  regard  to  recognized 
borders.  The  Israelis,  for  their  part,  can- 
not hope  to  have  peace  and  also  occupy 
all  of  the  lands  tuki-n  in  1967.  Such  an 
occupation  would  remain  a  festering  sore 
to  all  Arabs  and  another  war  would  be 
inevitable.  Similarly,  the  Arabs  cannot 
expect  Israel  to  relinquish  the  ver>'  areas 
wliich  were  ased  as  bases  for  attack  upon 
her  until  the  good  faith  of  the  Arabs  has 
been  establi-hed— by  deeds  and  not  by 
words. 

We,  as  Israel's  friend  and  ally,  should 
not  tell  her  that  the  cold  war  is  over, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  desires  peace, 
and  that  the  wav  to  achieve  peace  is.  sim- 
ply to  fulfill  the  demands  of  your  enemy. 
This,  in  effect,  is  what  we  are  saving 
when  we  urge  an  Israeli  withdrawal 
".vithout  ever  having  one  face-to-face 
meeting  with  the  Egyptians  and  in  return 
for  a  multinational  force  which  would 
include  the  Soviet  Union.  We  would  not 
act  in  this  manner  if  our  own  national 
life  were  at  stake. 

The  Middle  East  has  seen  too  much 
war  and  trouble  and  suffering.  All  of  it-; 
people,  Arabs  and  Israelis,  Jews,  Mos- 
lems, and  Christians,  deserve  a  peaceful 
opportunity  to  develop  their  resources 
and  improve  their  lives.  Such  a  chance 
will  come  only  with  a  peace  to  which  both 
sides  agree  and  it  is  the  pursuit  of  such 
a  real  peace  that  should  be  our  goal. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
CREDIT  UNION  BANK 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  Ifi  other  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Credit  Union  Bank  to 
serve  the  Nation's  nearly  24,000  credit 
unions  in  essentially  the  same  manner 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  System  serves 
the  banking  industry  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  serves  the  Na- 
tion's savings  and  loan  a.ssociations. 


Joining  me  in  cosponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion are  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sulliv.\n,  Mr. 
reuss,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
SitPHENS,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Gon- 
iHEZ,  Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Get- 
rrs,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Han- 
liy',  Mr.  Brasco,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Now  that  an  independent  Federal  su- 
pervisory agency  for  credit  unions  hrs 
been  created  by  conversion  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  into  the  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  it  is 
more  than  ever  essential  that  credit  un- 
ions of  the  Nation  have  facilities  similar 
to  those  of  our  other  major  financial  in- 
stitutions for  providing  liquidity  and  oth- 
er vital  services  to  their  membership. 
Through  such  an  institution,  credit  un- 
ions would  have  ready  access  to  the  Na- 
tion's money  markets  to  satisfy  their 
capital  needs  over  and  above  their  assets. 
h  National  Credit  Union  Bank  will  serve 
this  vital  need  of  the  Nation's  credit  un- 
ions. It  will  give  them  a  flexibility,  a 
means  of  improving  liquidity,  and  a  sta- 
bility which  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
flow  of  credit  in  our  Nation,  especially  in 
low-income  areas  which  credit  unions 
primarily  serve. 

POWERS  or  A  NATIONAL  CREDIT  VNION  BANK 

To  improve  and  stimulate  the  capa- 
bility of  our  Nation's  credit  unions  to 
provide  low-cost  consumer  loans  and  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  credit,  the  National 
Credit  Union  B.-.nk  u  hich  would  be  estab- 
lished under  the  legislation  would  be  em- 
powered to:  First,  make  loans  to  its 
member  credit  imions  for  liquidity  pur- 
poses; second,  discount  notes  of  its  mem- 
ber credit  unions:  third,  provide  a  na- 
tional interlending  service  for  its  mem- 
bers; fourth,  sell  its  owm  certificates  of 
indebtedness  in  the  open  market  to  se- 
cure additional  funds  for  its  operations; 
fifth,  lend  assistance  in  the  rehabilitation 
and  stabilization  of  credit  unions  need- 
ing such  help:  sixth,  help  in  the  orderlv 
and  expeditious  liquidation  of  solvent 
credit  unions:  and,  seventh,  cooperate 
and  assist,  within  its  means  and  au- 
thority, credit  unions,  credit  imion  orga- 
nizations, the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration, and  various  State  super- 
visory and  regulatory  bodies  in  the  opera- 
tional improvement  and  financial  sta- 
bility of  credit  unions  generally. 

GOVERNING  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BANK 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced,  a  National  Credit  Union 
Bank  would  be  established  with  a  prin- 
cipal office  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  uith  such  branch  offices  throughout 
the  United  States  as  the  bank  officials 
may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate. 
The  bank  would  be  governed  initially  by 
the  National  Credit  Union  Board  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
plus  two  ex-offlcio  members — the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration. This  Board  would  elect  a  tem- 
porary president  of  the  bank  from  among 
Its  members  to  serve  until  a  president 
is  named  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  interim  governing  body  would 
establish  procedures  for  the  election  of 
a  permanent  Board  of  Governors — one 
from  each  of  the  six  Federal  credit  union 
regions. 


The  permanent  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  proposed  National  Credit  Union  Bank 
would  consist  of  a  president  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States:  one 
elected  member  from  each  of  the  six 
Federal  credit  union  regions  for  a  6 -year 
term  on  a  staggered  basis :  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration as  ex-offlcio  members.  The 
Board  of  Governors  would  select  from 
its  own  membership  a  chairman,  a  vice 
chairman  and  a  secretary  annually  and 
would  be  required  to  meet  at  least  six 
times  a  year. 

The  president  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Bank  would  be  the  chief  adminis- 
trator of  the  bank  and  would  perform  all 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  bank  in 
accordance  with  poll;  ies  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  subject  to  their  general 
supervision.  The  president  v.ould  have 
authority  to  establish  a  staff,  fix  compen- 
sation for  staff  members,  and  to  take 
other  administrative  and  implementing 
actions  necessary  for  the  bank's  opera- 
tion. 

CAPIL.«LI7AT10N    AND    BORROWING    AUTHOBITY 

Under  the  bill,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Bank  would  "ce  canitaliwd  through 
sale  of  shares  at  par  value  of  $100,  with 
an  initial  stock  subscription  by  a  credit 
union  eligible  fir  membership  equal  to 
1  percent  of  its  assets.  Newly  chartered 
credit  unions  making  application  for 
membership  would  pay  $25  upon  char- 
tering, with  a  minimum  requirement  for 
purchase  of  one  full  $100  share  by  the 
tnd  of  its  first  year  of  operation. 

Every  credit  union  which  is  insured  by 
the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund  would  be  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  bank.  Here  permit  me  to  ex- 
plain that  Federal  share  insurance  for 
credit  unions,  similar  to  that  provided 
commercial  hanks  under  the  FDIC,  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year  and  is 
now  in  operation.  The  program  insures 
share  accounts  up  to  $20,000  and  is  man- 
datory for  Federal  credit  unions  and  op- 
tional for  State  chartered  credit  unions. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Treasury 
would  advance  up  to  $500,000  for  the 
initial  organizational  and  operational  ex- 
penses of  the  bank,  to  be  repaid  within  1 
year  from  the  date  of  the  advance  at  an 
interest  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  and  the  bank. 
The  tank  would  also  be  authorized  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000  at  any  one  time  at  intere.st 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  needs  beyond  its  immediate 
capabilities.  All  loans  from  the  Treasurj' 
Department  would  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional appropriation  processes. 

The  National  Credit  Union  Bank 
would  be  given  general  powers,  compar- 
able to  those  authorized  similar  cor- 
porate institutions,  to  carry  out  its  ob- 
jectives under  the  terms  of  my  bill.  It 
would  be  authorized  to  loan  to  share- 
holder credit  units,  to  accept  deposits 
from  shareholder  members,  or  to  invest 
in  a  member  credit  union's  shares,  to 
establish  an  interlending  system  among 
credit  unions,  to  pay  dividends,  to  pur- 


chase notes  and  other  receivables  from 
members,  and  to  execute  numerous  other 
functions  related  to  its  objectives. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  AND  BENEFTTS 

Other  provisions  of  my  bill  provide 
for  audits  of  the  bank  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General:  a  full  repoi't  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congiess  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year:  exemption  from  tax- 
ation by  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernments except  for  real  and  tangible 
personal  property.  Obligations  issued 
by  the  bank  would  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion the  same  as  obligations  of  private 
corporations.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
stock  subscriptions  to  the  bank  would 
constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  reserve 
of  Federal  credit  imions. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Bank,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  its  ability  to  assist  and  expedite 
the  liquidation  of  solvent  credit  unions — 
credit  unions  forced  to  liquidate  because 
of  plant  or  military  base  closings,  loss 
of  field  of  membership,  or  similar 
situations  beyond  the  control  of  the 
credit  union  itself.  Through  the  bank's 
authority  to  purchase  notes,  et  cetera. 
the  delay  in  liquidation  often  encount- 
ered in  converting  assets  into  liquid  form 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  entire  proc- 
ess expedited,  with  shareholders  being 
paid  off  almost  immediately.  The  Federal 
share  insurance  program  is  imable  to  do 
this  for  a  solvent  credit  union  having  to 
liquidate,  and  four  out  of  five  credit  im- 
ions which  liquidate  are  solvent.  Thus,  as 
a  complement  to  the  Federal  share  in- 
surance legislation  now  in  effect,  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Bank  would  serve  a 
valuable  function. 

NO    COST    TO    THE    GOVERNMENT 

The  record  of  credit  unions  in  en- 
couraging thrift  and  in  providing  low- 
cost  loans  to  members,  based  on  the  need 
and  member's  character  is  an  outstand- 
ing one.  After  all,  credit  unions  are 
simply  people  who  are  bound  together 
by  a  common  bond  or  interest  to  help 
one  another.  Surely  for  the  good  that 
they  do,  especially  for  the  financially 
handicapped  and  deprived,  they  deserve 
every  legitimate  aid  that  our  Federal 
Government  can  provide.  In  this  bill.  I 
merely  set  up  and  authorize  machinerj' 
for  the  credit  unions  to  help  themselves. 
They  will  be  paying  the  bill  for  a  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Bank  Just  as  they 
have  paid  the  bill  over  the  past  16  years 
for  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration— formerly  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions— their  Federal  supervi- 
sory agency.  And.  I  might  add,  they  are 
paying  the  bill  for  the  Federal  share 
insurance  program  which  was  recently 
enacted.  I  emphasize  that  credit  union 
legislation  does  not  cost  the  taxpayer 
one  cent  to  implement — the  credit  unions 
pay  the  bill  themselves,  whether  It  be 
their  own  supervisory  agency,  share  In- 
surance protection,  or  a  National  Credit 
Union  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  National  Credit  Union 
Bank  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  a 
sound,  fully  rounded  financial  system 
for  the  financial  institutions  of  our 
Nation  which  would  Include  credit 
unions.  It  will  stimulate  the  flow  of 
credit    throughout    these    cooperative, 
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member-owned  and  member-controlled 
financial  institutions  which  primarily 
serve  middle-  and  low-income  people, 
both  in  our  urban  and  rural  areas.  It  will 
permit  credit  unions  to  serve  those  mem- 
bers' credit  needs  far  more  effectively 
and  completely  than  ever  before — and  at 
the  lowest  cost  of  any  credit  source.  As 
you  know,  our  Federal  credit  unions  by 
law  may  charge  a  maximum  of  only  1 
percent  interest  per  month  on  unpaid 
loan  balances — and  the  majority  of  State 
chartered  credit  unions  have  similar 
ceiling  limitations. 

This  is  "grassroots"  financial  legisla- 
tion— legislation  which  will  increcise  the 
availability  of  credit  to  people  who  need 
it  for  the  essentials  of  life.  It  Is  legisla- 
tion which  will  bolster  our  economy  at 
a  level  where  it  will  do  the  most  good 
for  the  greatest  number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  contention 
that  this  bill  is  a  final  legislative  prod- 
uct, but  rather  it  Is  a  starting  point 
upon  which  we  can  build  the  type  of 
legislation  that  will  serve  the  needs  of 
credit  unions  and  their  24  million  mem- 
bers. I  realize  that  there  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  over  certain  pro- 
visions in  this  legislation,  but  I  feel  that 
these  differences  can  be  worked  out  be- 
cause we  are  starting  with  a  good  piece 
of  legislation  that  needs  only  some  polish 
to  become  a  great  piece  of  legislation. 

H.R.  6936 
A  bin  to  create  the  National  Credit  Union 
Bank  to  encourage  the  flow  of  credit  to 
urban  and  rural  areas  In  order  to  provide 
greater  access  to  consumer  credit  at  reason- 
able Interest  rates,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act  may   be  cited  as  the   "National   Credit 
Union  Bank  Act  of  1971". 

FINDINGS  AND  PrRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  for  consumer  credit  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  Credit  unions  have  been  or- 
ganized by  people  to  provide  a  facility  to  sup- 
ply needed  credit.  The  relief  afforded  credit 
union  members  has  been  substantial  and  the 
extent  of  such  relief  would  be  enlarged  by 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Credit  Union 
Bank.  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  Improve  and  stimulate  the  ability 
of  credit  unions  to  provide  low-cost  con- 
sumer loans  by  establishing  a  National  Cred- 
it Union  Bank  empowered  to  make  tempo- 
rary loans  for  liquidity  purposes  to  its  share- 
holders, discount  notes  of  Its  shareholders, 
provide  a  national  service  of  Interlending  for 
credit  unions,  sell  debt  securities  In  the  open 
market,  aid  In  the  rehabilitation  and  sta- 
bilization of  credit  unions,  aid  In  the  order- 
ly liquidation  of  credit  unions  when  neces- 
sary, and  to  cooperate  with  ajid  assist  cred- 
it unions,  credit  union  organizations,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,  and 
the  various  State  regulatory  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  through  credit  unions. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Bank"  means  the  National 
Credit  Union  Bank  established  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  any  branch  thereof. 

(2)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Bank. 

(3)  The  term  "shareholder"  means  any 
credit  union  shareholder  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Bank. 


(4)  The  term  "credit  union"  means  a 
cooperative  association  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  thrift  among  Its  members 
and  creating  a  source  of  credit  for  provident 
or  productive  purposes. 

(5)  The  term  "Federal  credit  union"  means 
a  Federal  credit  union  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act. 

(6)  The  term  "State  credit  union"  Includes 
any  credit  union  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  States  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  several  territories  Including 
the  trust  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  nnd 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  ar.d  which 
Is  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  I'nder  which 
it  's  organized  to  become  a  shareholder  of 
the  Bank  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(7)  The  term  "Insured  credit  union"  means 
any  credit  union  Insured  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BANK 

Sec.  4.  Thore  Is  h^j^eby  cre.ited  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  "National  Credit 
Union  Bank"  which  shall  exist  perpetually 
until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress  and  which 
shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  principal  office  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  located  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  the  Bank  may  establish  such  district  and 
branch  offices  throiighout  the  United  States 
.'■?  It  deems  necessary  and  appropriate. 

INTERIM  BO.ARD 

Sec.  5,  la)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  pending  the  appointment  and  election 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Bank  pursuant 
to  section  6.  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  shall  vest  In  an  Interim 
Board  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Board  and  two  ex  officio 
members — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  The  interim  Board 
.'^hall  elect  from  Its  members  a  temporary 
Chairman  who  shall  also  serve  as  acting 
President  of  the  Bank  to  serve  In  this  capa- 
city until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appoints  the  President  of  the  Bank. 

(b)  Within  three  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Interim  Board  shall 
prescribe  rules  for  the  receipt  of  nominations 
p.nd  the  election  of  one  member  to  the  per- 
manent Board  from  each  of  the  Federal 
credit  union  regions.  To  the  extent  practi- 
cable, the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion and  the  regional  offices  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  receipt  of  nominations  and  ballots 
for  the  elective  Board  positions. 

PERMANENT    BOARD 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Bank 
shall  vest  In  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  a  President  of  the  Bank,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  and  one 
member  to  be  elected  from  each  of  the  Fed- 
era!  credit  union  reslons.  all  of  whom  shall 
te  clt!7ens  of  the  United  States  Members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  select^ed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  who  shall  serve  as 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(2)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
a  President  of  the  Bank  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleas.tre  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  One  member  of  the  Board  from  each 
of  the  Federal  credit  union  regions  shall  be 
elected  by  the  shn.reholders  of  the  Bank  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  Of  the  elected  members 
first  taking  office,  two  shall  serve  until  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  two  shall  serve  until  De- 
cember 31,   107:;,  and  two  shall  serve  until 


December   31.    1974,    as   determined  by  the 
Pre-  lilont   of  tlie  United  States. 

(bi  liie  President  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
an  ex  ufficln  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  limy  particlpa'e  in  meetings 
of  the  Board,  except  that  he  shall  not  vote 
except  In  case  of  an  equal  division.  The  Preg. 
Ident  of  the  Bank  shall  be  the  chief  admin- 
istratlve  officer  of  the  Bank  and  shall  per- 
iorni  all  fuiu.-tious  and  duties  of  the  Bank, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  policies  estab- 
U.shed  by,  and  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vislcn  of.  the  Board  The  Board  shall  appoint 
such  other  offloers  ard  employees  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  cf  the 
Bank.  Such  appointments  may  be  made  wlth- 
•ul  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  g^.verning  appolnfmenta  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  persc^us  so  appointed 
may  'oe  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  clianter  51  of  subchapter  III  cf  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
Genjial  Schedule  pay  rates. 

OPERATION   OF  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  7.  (a)  .A.s  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  first  members  of  the  Board  have  been 
e.ected  as  provided  In  section  6.  the  members 
shall  meet,  subscribe  to  an  oath  of  office,  and 
organize  by  electing  fr-  m  among  the  mem- 
bership a  Chairman,  a  Vice  Chairman,  and 
a  Secretary.  The  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman, 
and  Secretary  shall  b-"  elected  annually  far 
terms  of  one  ye  ir,  and  shall  serve  until  their 
respective  .'ucc^s^ors  are  elected  and  talce 
ofHce.  The  Chairman  sh.iU  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings, and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  preside 
In  the  absence  ir  disability  of  the  Chairman. 
Tlie  Board  may,  in  the  absence  or  disability 
of  both  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chali- 
man.  elect  any  of  Its  members  to  act  as 
Chairman  pro  tempore.  Five  members  rhail 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board  for  the 
transiiction  of  business,  and  the  Board  may 
function  n(,twithstandlng  vacani-;es  if  a 
quorum  Is  present.  The  Board  shall  meet  at 
such  tlmss  and  places  as  It  may  fix  and  de- 
termine, but  shall  hold  at  least  six  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  a  year  Special  meetings 
may  be  held  on  call  of  the  Chairman  or  any 
three  members. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  6.  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  nit'y  at  any  time  be  removed 
from  office  for  cause  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  if  cause  exists  but  the 
President  does  not  act,  by  the  Congress 
through  impeachment  proceedings. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board,  including 
the  Interim  Board,  shall  receive  the  sum  of 
$100  for  each  day  or  part  thereof  spent  in 
the  performance  of  his  ofBcii.l  duties:  how- 
ever, such  compensation  shall  not  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union 
-Administration,  or  the  President  of  the  Bank 
In  addition  to  receiving  such  comoeni^iti.  n. 
each  member  of  the  Board.  Including  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry.  the  Admlnistr.-itor 
of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
and  the  President  of  the  Bank  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  necessary  travel,  subtist.^nce. 
and  other  reasonable  expenses  actualy  in- 
curred In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such 
member,  without  regard  to  any  otlier  iatrs 
relating  to  allowances  for  stich  expenses. 

(d)  The  com.pensatlon  of  the  President  of 
the  Bank  shall  be  established  by  the  Board. 
In  addition,  the  Board  .shall  prescribe  rules 
for  the  election  of  members  to  the  Board 
from  each  of  the  Federal  credit  union 
regions. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  and  ptibltsh 
such  regulatlon.s  and  take  such  other  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  In  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  and  in  effecti%-ely  exercising 
the  functions  expressly  and  Impliedly  vested 
in  It  under  this  Act. 

INTTIAL   EXPENSES 

Sec.  8.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bank  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,     and    the    Secretary    of    the 
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Treasury  Is  authorized  to  advance,  no  more 
than  8500.000  to  be  utilized  for  the  Initial 
organizational  and  operating  expenses  of 
the  Bank.  This  advance  shall  be  at  a  rate  of 
Interest  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  repaid  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  any  such  advance. 

0*Pn"A!.l:tATION  OF  THE   BANK 

Sec  9,  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  shall  open 
books  for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  B:uik.  The  capital  stock  shall  be  di- 
vided into  shares  of  a  par  value  $100  each. 
The  minimum  capital  stock  shall  be  issued  at 
par,  and  stock  Issued  thereafter  shall  be  Is- 
sued at  such  price  not  less  than  par  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  The  original  stock  subscription  of 
each  credit  union  eligible  to  become  a  share- 
holder under  section  11(a)  shall  be  In  an 
amoimt  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  sub- 
scriber's total  assets  at  the  close  of  the 
month  before  the  month  In  which  it  makes 
application  for  membership  in  the  Bank,  but 
not  less  than  $100.  The  Bank  .shall  annually 
adjust,  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  In 
such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  pre- 
scribe, the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each 
member  so  that  such  member  shall  have  In- 
vested in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  at  least  an 
amount  calculated  In  the  manner  provided 
in  the  preceding  sentence  (but  not  less  than 
$100).  If  the  Bank  finds  that  the  Investment 
of  any  member  In  stock  Is  greater  than  that 
required  under  this  subsection,  It  may,  un- 
less prohibited  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  In 
Its  discretion  and  upon  application  of  such 
member,  retire  the  stock  of  such  member  in 
excess  of  the  amount  so  required.  The  Bank 
may  provide  for  adjustment  In  the  amounts 
of  stock  to  be  Issued  or  retired  In  order  that 
stock  may  be  Issued  or  retired  only  In  entire 
shares. 

(ci  Upon  retirement  of  stock  of  any  mem- 
ber, the  Bank  shall  pay  such  member  for  the 
stock  retired  an  amount  equal  to  the  par 
value  of  such  stock,  or,  at  the  election  of  the 
Bank,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  payment 
which  would  otherwise  be  so  made  shall  be 
credited  upon  the  Indebtedness  of  the  mem- 
ber to  the  Bank.  In  either  such  event,  stock 
equal  in  par  •,  alue  to  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment or  credit,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  canceled. 

(d)  Stock  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  for  In 
cash,  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication therefor,  or,  at  the  election  of  the 
subscriber.  In  installments,  but  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  payable  shall 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  filing  the  application, 
and  a  further  stun  of  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  such  total  shall  have  been  paid  at 
the  end  of  each  succeeding  four  months. 

(e)  Stock  subscribed  for  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred or  hypothecated  except  as  provided 
herein. 

NEWLY     ORGANIZED    CREDIT    UNIONS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Each  credit  union  which  Is 
chartered  after  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
which  is  accepted  for  membership  In  the 
Bank  within  one  year  from  the  date  It  Is 
chartered  shall  p.iy  $25  In  cash  to  be  credited 
to  its  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Bank.  At  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  Its 
charter,  the  newly  organized  credit  union 
shall  subscribe  for  stock  In  the  Bank  In  an 
amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  Its  toUl 
assets  on  this  date,  but  In  no  event  shall 
fhis  amount  be  less  than  $100. 

(b)  The  st.^k  subscriptions  of  the  newly 
orsanlzed  credit  union  required  at  the  end 
Of  its  first  full  year  of  operation  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
oe  paid  for  in  cash  within  thirty  days  of  that 
date  or.  at  the  election  of  the  subscriber,  In 
quarteriy  Installments  beginning  thirty  days 
following  Its  first  full  year  of  operations. 
fi„rf    Z°\  '"^(^eedlng  years,  stock  subscrtp- 

t  n^^fuf"  ^^  '^'"^^  '°  accordance  with  bsc- 
"On9(b)  of  this  Act. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Every  credit  union  insured  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  and  v.hlch  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  under  which  It  Is  orga- 
nized to  become  a  shareholder  In  the  Bank 
shall  apply  for  membership  In  the  Bank 
within  three  months  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  Any  other  State  credit  union  or 
federal  credit  union  not  insured  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration may  apply  for  membership  In 
the  Bank.  The  Bank  shall  act  on  member- 
ship and.  upon  approval,  shall  require  such 
applicants  to  subscribe  to  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank  In  an  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum 
of  the  subscriber's  total  assets. 

fb)  Any  shareholders,  other  than  an  In- 
sured credit  union,  may  withdraw  from 
membership  in  the  Bank  six  months  after 
filing  with  the  Bank  written  notice  of  Its 
intention  to  do  so.  The  President  of  the  Bank 
may.  after  a  hearing  to  be  held  at  a  place 
convenient  to  the  principal  office  of  the 
shareholder,  remove  any  shareholder  from 
membership  If  the  shareholder  ( 1 )  has  failed 
to  com,ply  with  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
or  regulation  of  the  Board  Issued  pursuant 
tliereto,  or  (2)  Is  Insolvent.  In  the  event  of 
voluntary  or  Involuntary  termination  of 
membership  In  the  Bank,  the  indebtedness 
of  such  shareholder  to  the  Bank  shall  be 
liquidated  and  the  capital  stock  in  the  Bank 
owned  by  such  shareholder  shall  be  sur- 
rendered and  canceled.  Upon  the  liquidation 
of  such  Indebtedness,  such  shareholder  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  return  of  Its  collateral, 
and,  upon  the  surrender  and  cancellation  of 
such  capital  stock,  the  shareholder  siiall  re- 
ceive a  sum  equal  to  Its  cash  paid  for  sub- 
scriptions plus  accrued  dividends  thereon  for 
the  capital  stock  surrendered.  Such  payment 
by  the  Bank  shall  be  made  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  a  shareholder  ceases  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Bank. 

OPERATIONS    AND    POWERS    OF   THE    B^NK 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  order  to  carrv  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to— 

(1)  sue  and  be  sued,  and  complain  and 
defend  In  its  corporate  name  and  through 
Itc  own  counsel; 

(2)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(3)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by  the 
Board,  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness; 

(A)  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  Its  oper- 
ations, have  offices,  and  exercl.se  the  powers 
granted  by  this  Act  In  .any  State; 

f51  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
and  own.  hold.  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  In  and  with  any  property,  real,  personal. 
or  mixed  or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever 
situated; 

'6)  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services,  or 
of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible,  In  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Bank: 

f7)  make  arrangements  with  public  or 
private  organizations  at  the  local,  regional. 
State,  or  national  level  Including  credit 
union  organizations  and  other  financing  in- 
stitutions, to  act  as  agents  for  or  otherwise 
assist  the  Bank  In  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness; 

(8)  conduct  such  examinations  of  share- 
holders as  the  Bank  shall  deem  necessary  in 
'connection  with  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act; 

(9)  enter  Into  contracts,  and  do  all  things 
which  are  necessary  or  incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
proper  ccmduct  of  the  business,  Including 
'uch  Incidental  powers  as  are  generally 
granted  to  corporations. 

(b)  TTiere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized to  advance  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  Bank,  but  In  no 


event  more  than  $000,000,000  for  any  fiscal 
year.  This  advance  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  In- 
terest to  be  determlnd  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  shall  be  repaid  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  any  such  advance. 

(c)  To  obtain  Indirect  participation  by 
private  and  other  public  financial  sources, 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  Issue  bonds,  de- 
bentures, and  such  other  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness and  having  such  maturities  and 
bearing  such  interest  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine. In  no  event,  however,  shall  the 
aggregate  of  such  debentures  and  similar  ob- 
ligations outstanding  at  any  one  time  exceed 
twenty  times  the  surplus  and  paid-in  capital 
of  the  Bank.  The  obligations  of  the  Bank 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  fully 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  both  as  to 
Interest  and  principal  by  the  United  States, 
and  such  guarantee  shall  be  expressed  on  the 
face  thereof. 

LOANS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  shareholder  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  entitled  to  apply  In  writing  for 
loans.  Such  application  shall  be  In  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Bank.  The  Bank  may  deny 
any  afvpllcation  or  may  grant  It,  upon  such 
conditions  and  terms  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Bank. 

(b)  The  Bank  Is  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  Its  shareholders  upon  such  security  as  It 
may  prescribe.  Such  security  may  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  obligations  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  obligations  issued  In 
trust  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States, 
or  notes  made  by  the  shareholder  In  the 
form  of  loans  to  Its  members. 

(c)  Loans  shall  be  made  upon  the  note  or 
obligation  of  the  shareholder,  secured  as 
provided  in  this  section,  bearing  such  rate  of 
Interest  as  the  Bank  shall  determine,  and 
the  Bank  shall  have  a  lien  on  and  shall  hold 
the  stock  of  such  shareholder  as  further  col- 
lateral security  for  all  Indebtedness  of  the 
shareholder  to  the  Bank. 

MONETARY    OPXaATtONS    OF   BANK 

Sec.  14.  The  Bank  shall  be  authorised  to: 

(1)  purchase  notes  and  other  receivables 
from  shareholders  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Bank; 

(2)  make  loans  to  shareholders  on  such 
terms  and  with  such  security  and  rate  of 
Interest  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Bank; 

(3)  accept  deposits  from  credit  unions  on 
a  demand  or  time  basis,  or  both,  and  to  pay 
interest  thereon  at  such  rates  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Bank; 

(4)  make  deposits  in  thp  form  of  time  ac- 
counts or  demand  accounts  or  both  In  share- 
holder credit  unions,  in  such  banks,  trust 
companies,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  as  are  insured 
with  respect  to  such  accounts  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof; 

(5)  purchase  notes  and  other  receivables 
from  shareholder  credit  unions  on  such 
terms  and  with  such  rate  of  Interest  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Bank; 

(6)  develop  and  enter  into  agreements 
with  or  among  credit  unions  and  other 
financial  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  inter- 
lending system  among  credit  unions  and  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  credit  unions  In  estab- 
lishing concentrated  lines  of  credit  with 
other  financial  institutions,  and  to  act  as  a 
depositor  or  transmitter  of  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  power: 

(7)  Invest  In  the  shares  of  a  shareholder 
credit  union: 

(8)  pay  dividends  on  the  stock  subscrip- 
tions of  shareholders  provided  the  Bank  Is 
adequately  reserved  and  to  grant  patronage 
refunds  of  Interest  paid  on  loans  from  the 
Bank  by  shareholders  as  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Directors; 

(9)  arrange  for  a  commitment  of  Insurance 
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from  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  of  the  Bank's 
loans  to  and  its  purchase  of  notes  of  liquidat- 
ing shareholder  credit  unions  to  the  extent 
that  member  accounts  of  the  liquidating 
shareholders  are  Insured  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund. 

RESKRVES 

Sec.  15.  The  Bank  shall  at  all  times  have  In 
reserve  at  least  an  amount  equal  to  the  de- 
mand deposits  received  from  Its  sharehold- 
ers Invested  In  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  obligations  fully  guarEUiteed  by  the 
United  States,  or  obligations  or  participa- 
tions Issued  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  another  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States. 

•mcIENCY 

Sec.  16.  The  Bank  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  shall  provide  for  such 
combined  reports,  examinations,  billings, 
payments,  and  other  such  Items  as  the  Bank 
and  the  Administration  may  prescribe  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  duplication  and 
to  simplify  the  work  of  shareholders.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Bank  will  maximize  utilization  of 
reports  and  examinations  of  State  regulatory 
agencies  and  make  arrangements  with  these 
State  agencies  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense 
and  work  for  State  credit  unions  approved 
for  mem.bershlp  In  the  Bank. 

ATTOrr   OF  nWANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Skc.  17.  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Bank  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which,  for  this  purpose  shall 
have  access  to  all  Its  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  18.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  Sscal 
year  the  Bank  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  full  re- 
port of  Its  activities  during  such  year. 

TAX    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  19.  The  Bank,  Its  property,  its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funds,  and  Its  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  tmy  real  property  and  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  Bank  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  to 
the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value  as 
other  such  property  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  any 
and  all  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank  shall 
be  subjected  both  as  to  principal  and  In- 
terest to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  obligations  of  pri- 
vate corporations  are  taxed. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FEDERAL    CREDrT    UNION 
ACT 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  107  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(16)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  a  Federal  credit  union  shall  have 
the  power  to  subscribe  for  stock  In  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Bank,  IX  otherwise  eligi- 
ble to  do  so  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  and 
to  exercise  such  other  functions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fully  participate  as  a  member  of 
the  Bank." 

(b)  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1762)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Stock  sub- 
scriptions required  for  participation  in  the 
National  Credit  Union  Bank  shall  constitute 
a  part  of  the  regular  reserve  otherwise  re- 
quired to  be  set  aside  by  Federal  credit 
unions  In  accordance  with  this  section." 

(c)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  make  loans  to  its  own  directors  and 
to  members  of  Its  own  supervisory  or  credit 
committee  provided  that  any  such  loan  or 


aggregate  of  loans  to  one  director  or  com- 
mittee member  which  exceeds  $2500  plus 
pledged  shares,  must  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  and  to  permit  directors  and 
members  of  its  ovim  supervisory  or  credit 
committee  to  act  as  guarantor  or  endorser  of 
loans  to  other  members,  except  when  such  a 
loan  standing  alone  or  when  added  to  any 
outstanding  loan  or  loans  of  the  guarantor 
exceeds  $2500,  approval  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors Is  required;". 


VOTE  TO  END  THE  WAR 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  military 
Selective  Sei-vice  Act,  H.R.  6531,  is  be- 
fore the  House  this  week  for  considera- 
tion. Incorporated  in  this  bill  is  a  pro- 
vision— .section  13 — which  authorizes  an 
average  active  duty  personnel  strength 
for  the  Army,  1,024,309;  the  Navy.  616,- 
619;  the  Marine  Corps,  209,846;  and  the 
Air  Force.  758,635. 

It  is  very  clear  that  our  involvement 
in  Southe.^.st  Asia  is  intrinsically  related 
to  tlie  manpower  levels  which  are  set 
for  cur  Armed  Forces.  Hearings  held 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittfe — House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Document  92-2,  pages  1050  to 
1073 — reveal  clearly  that  manpower 
levels  are  determined,  in  part,  by  U.S. 
commitments  in  Southeast  Asia.  By  pro- 
hibiting the  assignment  to  Southeast 
Asia  of  any  of  these  forces.  Congress 
can  end  the  war. 

I  and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Mitchell  ^  have  drafted 
an  amendment  to  section  13  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  w-hich  accom- 
plishes that  end — ending  the  war.  It 
provides  that  none  of  the  "personal 
strength"  authorized  by  H.R.  6531.  or 
increased  pursuant  to  the  Presidential 
di.^cretion  provided  by  section  13,  shall 
be  used  for  assignment  to  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  and  North  Viet- 
nam, after  December  31.  1971. 

We  must  end  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  American  public  want  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  by 
no  later  than  December  31  of  this  year. 
Our  amendment  produces  that  result. 
Our  amendment  ends  the  war.  I  urge,  in 
the  .strongest  possible  terms,  its  pas- 
sage. The  text  of  the  amendment  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  20,  line,  immediately  before  the 
period.  Insert  the  following:  ",  but  no  part 
of  any  .such  active  duty  personnel  strengths, 
whether  or  not  Increaj^ed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  may  be  assigned  for 
use  In  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  waters  immediately 
adtacent  thereto,  after  December  31,  1971." 


AMENDMENT  TO  END  SENDING 
DRAFTEES  TO  INDOCHINA 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  119  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970,  notice  is  hereby 
given  that  I  intend  to  introduce  the  fol- 


lowing amendment  to  H.R.  6531  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967: 

Page  1.  between  lines  7  and  8  Insert  the 
f oUowlng : 

"(2)  Section  4(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

■■  Except  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized 
by  law,  no  person  who  is  inducted  after  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  for  training  and  service  un- 
der this  title  may  be  required  to  serve  on 
duty  In  Indochina.  Any  change  In  any  reg- 
ulations or  policies  relating  to  military  per- 
sonnel which  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  tour  of  duty  in  Indochina  of  any 
person  ( without  the  express  consent  of  that 
j>erson  to  such  extension)  who  was  Inducted 
before  January  1,  1972,  for  training  and 
service  is  prohibited. 

"  "The  aggregate  number  of  calls  for  In- 
duction which  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  this  title  during  calendar  year 
1971  may  not  exceed  the  aggregate  number 
of  such  calls  which  were  made  In  calendar 
year  1970."  " 

This  amendment  is  sponsored  by  the 
following  Members : 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  Ohio, 
F.  Bradford  Morse,  Massachusetts. 
Abner  J.  MncvA,  Illinois. 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  Minnesota. 
Ken  Hechler,  West  Virginia. 
Don  Edwards.  California. 
Phillip  Burton,  California. 
Herman  Badillo,  New  York. 
Charles  Vanik,  Ohio. 
Sam  Gibbons,  Florida. 
William  "Bill"  Clay,  Missouri. 
William  R.  Anderson,  Tennessee. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 
William  D.  Ford,  Michigan. 
James  H.  Scheiter,  New  York. 
Patsy  Mink,  Hawaii. 
Thomas  M.  Rees.  California. 
Al  Ullman,  Oregon. 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Michigan. 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Massachusetts. 
Edith  Green,  Oregon. 
Gilbert  Gttde,  Maryland. 
Jerome  P.  Waldie,  California. 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  New  York. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  New  York. 
Henry  Helstoski,  New  Jersey. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  New  York. 
William  F.  Ryan,  New  York. 
Edward  P.  Boland,  Massachu-setts. 
Michael  Harrington,  Massachusetts 
Seymour  Halpern,  New  York. 


THE  ABSOLUTE  LAST  WORD  ON  THE 
WASHINGTON  POST  AND  THE 
SELLING  OF  THE  PENTAGON 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  One  of  the  old 
adages  in  politics  which  I  have,  from 
time  to  time,  seen  fit  to  Ignore  is  the  one 
that  states,  "never  argue  with  a  news- 
paper because  they  own  the  presses." 

From  time  to  time,  when  they  have 
deserved  it.  I  have  taken  on  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  for  example,  and  pointed 
out  some  of  their  more  obvious  foolish- 
nesses. The  time  has  come  now  to  take 
their  side  and  pat  them  on  the  head  for 
doing  something  right  and  I  am  happy 
to  do  so. 

I  refer  to  the  now  thoroughly  discussed 
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and  thoroughly  discredited  CBS  televi- 
sion program,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon." in  which  one  of  the  victims  of 
CBS'  editing,  maneuvering,  and  telling 
half-truths  was  the  distinguished  dean 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation  and  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  F.  Edward  Hubert. 

When  you  find  the  Washington  Post 
in  the  same  bed  with  Representative 
Hubert  and  myself,  the  mlllenium  can- 
not be  far  behind. 

For   the   Record   then,   here   Is   the 
printed  word  from  the  Post  as  It  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  edition : 
CBS    Replies    to    Editorial    on    Pentagon 
Docttmentary 

This  letter  Is  in  response  to  your  editorial 
of  March  26.  In  which  you  start  by  calling 
the  CBS  Nows  documentary,  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon,"  a  "highly  valuable  and  in- 
formative exposition  of  a  subject  about 
which  the  American  people  should  know 
more,"  and  then  proceed  to  examine  in  some 
detail  the  specific  editing  of  that  film  tuid 
general  practices  of  televlsif-n  news  editing 
technique. 

The  editorial  was  obviously  written  by  one 
who  has  long  labored  on  the  editorial  page 
—and  not  on  the  news  pages. 

You  conclude  that  in  some  measure  (not 
specified)  public  confidence  and  credibility 
are  undermined  by  our  editing  techniques 
"innocent  or  not." 

The  question  of  how  a  news  or  documen- 
tary broadcast  is  edited  Is  at  least  as  Impor- 
tant as  you  obviously  consider  it.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely as  important  as,  and  possibly  no  more 
complicated  than,  questions  pertaining  to 
editing  In  the  print  medium  (newspapers 
and  news  magazines) — the  process  by  which 
any  journalist  rejects  or  accepts,  selects  and 
omits,  and  almost  always  compresses  mate- 
rial available  to  him.  You  do  not  question 
the  right.  Indeed  the  profesiilonal  obligation 
of  your  reporters  to  do  this,  nor  of  your  edi- 
tors to  continue  the  process  once  the  re- 
porter has  done  his  lob,  nor  Indeed,  of  your 
senior  editors  to  impose  their  professional 
Judgment  upon  this  same  piece  of  work 
when  or  If  It  comes  to  them. 

But  you  question  not  only  our  right  to  do 
the  same  thing,  but  also  the  methods  by 
which  we  edit,  and  even  our  motives  ("inno- 
cent or  not").  You  do  not,  In  other  words, 
grant  us  the  right  to  do  precisely  what  you 
do — and  must  do  if  you  are  Joumaliste  as 
distinguished  from  transmission  belts. 

Why? 

The  key  to  why  you  feel  this  way  is 
spelled  out  In  your  editorial:  "People  who 
work  in  the  nonelectronic  news  business 
know  how  readllv  they  themselves  may  dis- 
tort an  event  or  a  remark  .  .  .  these  dangers 
are  of  course  multiplied  in  the  production  of 
a  televised  documentary." 

You  are  saying  that  good  reporting — fair 
reporting— is  a  difficult  business,  vrith  manv 
pitfalls  along  the  way,  that  television  report- 
ing is  a  more  difficult  business  with  more 
pitfalls.  Fair  enough. 

Then  you  go  on  to  suggest,  indeed  recom- 
mend, that  our  rules  should  be  different  than 
your  rules,  that  sound  journalistic  eth- 
ics and  the  First  Amendment  are  somehow 
divisible  between  rights  granted  to  Journal- 
ists whose  work  comes  out  in  Ink  and  some- 
what lesser  rights  for  Journalists  whose  work 
comes  out  electronlcallv.  You  say  we 
should  go  out  of  our  way  to  "preserve  Intact 
and  in  sequence"  the  response  of  those  we 
interview.  We  both  "go  out  of  our  way"  to 
be  fair  and  accurate,  but  we  both  have  limi- 
tations of  space,  and  we  both  seek  clarity. 
Except  in  verbatim  transcripts,  neither  me- 
dium preserves  intact  or  in  sequence  every- 
thing it  presents.  You  say  at  the  very  least 
we  should  Indicate  that  something  In  the  In- 


terview has  been  dropped.  If  we  asked  you 
to  do  this,  you  would  properly  respond  that 
readers  know,  without  a  blizzard  of  aster- 
isks, that  material  In  your  paper  Is  edited, 
that  these  are  not  the  complete  remarks. 
Our  rtewers  know  it,  ton.  And  so  do  those 
whom  we  cover. 

But  most  astonishing  of  all,  you  propose 
that  we  should  give  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
view an  opportunity  to  see  and  approve  his 
revised  remarks.  Is  that  now  the  policy  at 
The  Washington  Post?  Of  course  not.  You 
know  and  I  know  that  this  strikes  at  the 
very  core  of  Independent  and  free  Journal- 
ism. To  grant  a  subject  such  a  right  of  re- 
view Is  to  remove  the  basic  Journalistic 
function  of  editing  from  the  hands  of  the 
Journalist  and  place  it — In  the  case  of  the 
documentary  In  question — In  the  hands  of 
the  Pentagon.  I  almost  wrote — "tell  you 
what,  well  do  it  if  you'll  do  It."  Then  I  had 
a  second  thought:  No.  we  won't  do  It  even 
If  you  should  do  It. 

We  are  all  after  the  same  thing :  to  be  fair, 
to  inform  the  public  fairly  and  honestly.  We 
do  not  suggest  that  we — or  any  Journalistic 
organization — are  free  from  errors,  but  noth- 
ing In  the  First  Amendment  suggests  that 
we  must  be  perfect,  or  that  we  are  not  hu- 
man. And  nothing  suggests  that  If  our  re- 
sponsibility Is  larger,  our  Job  tougher  of  our 
coverage  broader  there  should  be  some  new 
set  of  rules  for  our  kind  of  Journalism,  as  If 
to  say  the  First  Amendment  is  fine  so  long 
as  it  doesn't  count  for  much.  You  dont  seem 
to  mind  if  our  end  of  the  dinghy  sinks,  so 
long  as  your  stays  afloat. 

Fairness  is  at  the  root  of  all  this,  and  fair- 
ness can  be  and  always  will  be  debated. 

But  I  submit  that  we  are  as  careful  about 
editing,  as  concerned  with  what  Is  fair  and 
proper  and  in  balance,  as  rigorous  in  our 
internal  screening  and  editorial  control  proc- 
esses as  any  Journalistic  organization. 

The  Job  of  ensuring  that  fairness,  that  bal- 
ance and  that  sense  of  responsibility  is  diffi- 
cult. It  Is  the  subject  of  our  constant  review 
and  concern.  It  is  not  a  question  that  can  be 
solved  by  a  single  statement  of  policy  or 
staff  memorandum.  It  must  be,  and  It  Is,  the 
dally  concern  of  our  working  reporters,  edi- 
tors and  management. 

We  believe,  as  I  have  said  publicly  before, 
that  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  ed- 
ited fairly  and  honestly.  Long  after  the  use- 
ful and  valuable  debate  on  this  broadcast 
has  subsided  and  perhaps  been  forgotten  we 
shall  be  editing  other  news  broadcasts  and 
other  documentaries  as  fairly  and  as  hon- 
estly as  we  know  how,  and  in  accordance 
with  established  Journalistic  practice — just 
as  you  shall  be  so  editing. 

Richard  S.  Saiant, 
President,  CBS  News. 

Nrw  York. 

See  today's  editorial,  "Mr.  Salanfs  Letter." 

Mb.  Salant's  Letter 
In  our  letters  space  today  we  print  a  re- 
sponse by  Richard  Salant  of  CBS  News  to 
our  recent  editorial  concerning  the  dispute 
between  CBS  News,  the  Pentagon,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew,  Congressman  Hebert,  and  now — 
as  it  seems — the  Washington  Post.  In  time 
the  U.N.  may  have  to  be  called  in,  but  for 
now  we  would  like,  in  a  unilateral  action,  to 
respond  to  Mr.  Salanfs  complaint.  We  think 
it  is  off  the  point.  And  we  think  this  is  so 
because  Mr.  Salant  Invests  the  term  "edit- 
ing" with  functions  and  freedoms  well  be- 
yond anything  we  regard  as  common  or  ac- 
csptable  practice.  Mr.  Salant  taxes  us  with 
unfairly  recommending  two  sets  of  standards 
In  these  matters,  one  for  the  printed  press 
and  another  for  the  electronic.  But  he  reads 
us  wrong.  We  were  and  are  objecting  to  the 
fact  that  specifically,  in  relation  to  question- 
end-answer  sequences,  two  sets  of  standards 
already  exist — and  that  what  he  and  others 
in    television    appear    to    regard    as    simple 


"editing"  seems  to  us  to  take  an  excess  of 
unacknowledged  liberties  with  the  direct 
quotations  of  the  principals  involved. 

Before  we  go  into  these,  a  word  might  be  of 
use  about  the  editorial  practices  (and  mal- 
practices) common  to  us  both.  When  a  pub- 
lic official  or  anyone  else  Issues  a  statement 
or  resp>onds  to  a  series  of  questions  In  an 
interview,  the  printed  media  of  course  exer- 
cise an  editorial  Judgment  in  deciding  which 
part  and  how  much  of  that  material  to  quote 
or  paraphrase  or  Ignore.  The  analogy  with 
TV's  time  limitations,  for  us,  Is  the  limit  on 
space:  deciding  which  of  the  half  million 
words  of  news  coming  into  this  paper  each 
day  shall  be  among  the  80,000  we  have  room 
to  print.  Thus,  "Vice  President  Agnew  said 
last  night  .  .  .  Mr.  Agnew  also  said  .  .  ." 
and  so  on;  it  Is  a  formulation  basic  to  both 
the  dally  paper  and  the  televised  newscast. 

That  bad  and  misleading  Judgments  can 
be  made  by  th.s  newspaper  in  both  our  pres- 
entation and  selection  of  such  news  goes 
without  saying — or  at  leMt  it  did  until  we 
started  doing  some  public  soul-searching 
about  it  In  this  newspaper  a  good  while  back. 
There  Is,  for  example,  a  distorting  effect  in 
failing  to  report  that  certain  statements  were 
not  unsolicited  assertions  but  resixinses  to  a 
reporter's  question.  But  that  we  do  not  con- 
fuse the  effort  to  remedy  these  defects  with 
a  waiving  of  our  First  Amendment  rights  or 
a  yielding  up  of  editorial  prerogatives  should 
also  be  ob\'lous  to  readers  of  this  news- 
paper— perhaps  tediously  so  by  now.  What  we 
have  in  mind,  however,  when  we  talk  of  the 
license  taken  by  the  electronic  media  In  the 
name  of  "editing"  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent, something  this  newspaper  does  not 
approve  and  would  not  leap  to  defend  if  It 
were  caught  doing.  It  is  the  practice  of  print- 
ing highly  rearranged  material  in  a  Q-and-A 
sequence  as  If  It  were  verbatim  text,  with- 
out indicating  to  the  reader  that  changes 
had  been  made  and/or  without  giving  the 
subject  an  opportunity  to  approve  revisions 
In  the  original  exchange. 

It  is,  for  In.stance,  presenting  as  a  direct 
six-sentence  quotation  from  a  colonel,  a 
"statement"  composed  of  a  first  sentence 
from  page  55  of  his  prepared  text,  followed 
by  a  second  sentence  from  page  36,  followed 
by  a  third  and  fourth  from  page  48,  and  a 
fifth  from  page  73,  and  a  sixth  from  page  88. 
That  occurred  In  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." and  we  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Salant 
should  find  It  difficult  to  grant  that  this  type 
of  procedure  Is  1)  not  "editing"  in  any  con- 
ventional sense  and  2)  likely  to  undermine 
both  the  broadcasts's  credibility  and  public 
confidence  in  that  credibility. 

The  point  here  is  that  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  presented  this  statement  as  if  it 
were  one  that  had  actually  been  made — 
verbatim — by  the  Colonel:  TV  can  and  does 
simulate  an  Impression  of  actuality  in  the 
way  It  conveys  such  rearranged  material 
Consider,  again  from  the  same  dcx:umentary. 
a  sequence  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln.  A.sslst- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 
This  is  how  viewers  were  ahourn  Mr  Henkln 
answering  a  question: 

Roger  Mudd :  "What  about  your  public  dis- 
plays of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs 
and  shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does 
that  serve?" 

Mr.  Henkln:  "Well,  I  think  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  Information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how  we 
spend  these  funds,  what  are  we  doing  about 
such  problems  as  drugs^and  we  do  have  a 
drug  problem  in  the  armed  forces;  what  are 
we  doing  about  the  racial  problem^ — and  we 
do  have  a  racial  problem.  I  think  the  public 
has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us  these  questions." 
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This,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  how  Mr.  Hen- 
kin  actually  answered  the  question: 

Mr.  Henkln;  "Well,  I  think  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit, I  would  hope,  of  simulating  interest  in 
recriiltlng  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zer  > 
draft  calls  and  increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  it  Is  vary 
Important  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed  force.s  '" 

The  answer  Mr.  Henkln  was  shown  to  be 
giving  had  been  transposed  from  his  answer 
to  another  question  a  couple  of  pages  along 
in  the  transcribed  Interview,  and  one  that 
came  out  of  a  sequence  dealing  not  )ust  with 
military  displays  but  also  with  the  avail- 
ability of  military  speakers.  At  that  point 
In  the  intervelw,  Roger  Mudd  asked  Mi 
Henkln  whether  the  sort  of  thing  he  was 
now  talking  about — drug  problems  and  racla: 
problems — was  "the  sort  of  Information  that 
gets  passed  at  state  fairs  by  sergeants  who 
are  standing  next  to  rockets."  To  which  Mr. 
Henkln  replied: 

Mr.  Henkln:  "No,  I  didn't — wouldn't  limit 
that  to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind 
of  exhibits.  I  knew — I  thought  we  were  dis- 
cussing speeches  and  all." 

This  Is  how  the  sequence  was  shoun  t<.> 
have  occurred,  following  on  Mr.  Henkln 's 
transposed  reply  to  the  original  question; 

Mr.  Mudd:  "Well.  Is  that  the  sort  of  In- 
formation about  the  drug  problem  you  have 
and  the  racial  problem  you  have  and  th.-^ 
budget  problems  you  have — !s  that  the  sort 
of  information  that  gets  passed  out  at  state 
fairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to 
rockets." 

Mr?  Henkln:  "No.  I  wouldn't  limit  that  t 
sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind  of  ex- 
hibit. Now,  there  are  those  who  contend  tha: 
ihis  is  propaganda.  I  do  not  agree  with  this."' 
The  part  about  discussing  "speeches  and  all" 
had  been  omitted:  the  part  about  propaganda 
comes  from  a  few  lines  above  Mr.  Henkln's 
actual  answer  and  was  In  fact  a  reference 
to  charges  that  the  Pentagon  was  using  talV 
of  the  "increasing  Soviet  threat"  as  propa- 
ganda to  Influence  the  size  of  the  military 
budget. 

Surely,  something  different  from  and  less 
cosmic  than  a  challenge  to  CBS's  First 
Amendment  rights  is  Involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  subject  of  such  a 
rearranged  Interview  should  not  be  given  a 
chance  to  see  and  approve  what  he  will  be 
demonstrated  to  have  said.  And  surely  this 
"editing"  practice  must  be  conceded — with 
reason — to  have  damaging  effect  on  public 
confidence  in  what  Is  being  shown  to  have 
happened — shown  to  have  been  said.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Salant's  premise  that  we  are  all  In 
the  same  dinghy.  That  Is  why  we  nre  so 
concerned  that  neither  end  should  sink. 


CONGRESSMAN  HANSEN  OF  IDAHO 
INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
INSPECTION  OF  IMPORTED  MEAT 

»  (Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  6955  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  provide  for  more  effective  inspection 
standards  for  imported  meat  and  meat 
products  to  prevent  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  contaminated  or  im- 
wholesome  meat. 

It  is,  of  course,  axiomatic  that  inspec- 
tion standards  for  meat  produced  In  the 
United  States  assure  the  consumer  the 
highest    standards    for    wholesomeness. 


Since  the  publication  of  "The  Jungle," 
some  60  years  ago.  the  public  has  been 
aware  of  the  hazards  involved  in  the  con- 
sumption of  impure  meat.  And.  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  very  significant  steps 
on  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels  of 
government  have  been  taken  to  develop 
and  enforce  higrh  standards  to  insure 
that  only  the  highest  quality  of  meat  will 
be  produced  and  sold  in  the  United 
Stotes.  Consequently,  public  confidence 
in  the  meat  available  in  the  market  has 
increased  to  the  extent  that  frequently 
little  thought  is  given  to  the  possibility 
that  such  meat  might  be  impure. 

Unfortunately,  that  same  confidence  Is 
not  fully  justified  when  it  comes  to  meat 
imported  from  other  countries.  In  hear- 
ings conducted  last  ye.ir  by  the  Livestock 
and  Grains  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  it  was  revealed 
that  of  the  percentage  of  meat  .samples 
inspected  at  U.S.  docksides  during  the 
first  half  of  1970,  no  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  produce  was  rejected.  I  believe 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude.  Mr. 
Sp>eakor.  that  of  the  amoimts  which  were 
not  inspected,  a  similar  percentage  would 
also  have  been  rejected.  This  figure  is 
."Startling  when  we  remember  that  only  1 
percent  of  the  meat  imported  into  thi.=^ 
country  is  actnally  subjected  to  docksidc 
inspection.  Other  te.stimony  produced  at 
these  hearings  confirmed  what  the 
moimting  evidence  iniicate.s — that  in- 
spection standards  applicable  to  import- 
ed meat  fall  far  short  of  thoje  needed  to 
a.'^sure  compliance  v.lth  U.S.  standards 
of  wholesomeness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  Within  the  40  countries  that 
are  presently  permitted  to  export  meat 
and  meat  products  into  the  United 
States,  there  are  over  1  100  certified 
plants.  For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
physical  suitability  of  these  plants  for 
their  capability  of  adequately  processing 
meat  products  to  the  wholesome  stand- 
ards required  by  U.S.  law,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  only  14  vet- 
erinarians who  serve  as  foreign  review 
officers.  Because  of  the  obvious  limita- 
tions imposed  on  this  small  group.  It  is 
estimated  that  they  are  able  to  inspect 
these  1,100  plants  on  the  average  of  only 
once  a  year.  I  might  add  that  it  is  the 
prevailing  practice  to  give  plants  advance 
notice  of  visits  by  U.S.  inspectors.  Ob- 
viously, this  notice  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  plant  to  clear  up  their  op- 
eration and  eliminate  any  deficiencies  in 
advance  of  the  visit  by  the  inspector. 

Under  these  conditions  this  qualified, 
but  limited,  staff  cannot  inspect  foreign 
plants  as  frequently  or  as  thoroughly  as 
the  evidence  suggests  that  they  should 
be  inspected. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  inade- 
quate inspection  of  the  foreign  plants  by 
U.S.  inspectors,  most  of  whom  are  based 
in  this  country,  and  as  a  result  of  inade- 
quate dockslde  inspection  of  the  meat 
when  it  arrives  in  the  United  States,  I 
have  been  informed  of  several  instances 
in  which  impure  and  unwholesome  meat 
and  meat  products  have  been  sold  to  the 
American  consumer  through  retail  out- 
lets. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  correct  the 
glaring  deficiencies  in  the  present  law.  Its 


purpose  is  not  that  of  protectionism  for 
the  American  cattleman.  But,  if  foreign 
meat  processing  operations  use  unwhole- 
some processing  techniques,  which  can 
allow  tliem  to  compete  unfairly  against 
tiie  American  cattle  Industry  in  the 
American  market  place,  while  at  the 
same  time  subjecting  the  American  con- 
.sunicr  to  health  risks,  then  I  believe  that 
the  .situation  should  be  rectified.  Passage 
of  my  bill  will  provide  this  needed  protec- 
tion to  the  consumer,  and  will  also  help 
to  assure  more  equitable  treatment  for 
domestic  producers  and  processors. 

I  am  pleased  that  29  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  have  agreed  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  G955.  They  are  Mr.  Andrews,  Repub- 
lican,  of  North  Dakota;  Mr.  Aspis, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Bevill, 
Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Repubiican.  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Dandsl, 
Democrat,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Dent,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Eilberg,  Dem- 
ocrat, 01  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Halpkrn. 
Republican,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Hath- 
away, I>emocrat,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Hogan, 
Republican,  of  Maryland:  Mr.  Lloyd,  Re- 
publican, of  Utah;  Mr.  McClure,  Repub- 
lican, of  Idalio;  Mr.  McCollister,  Re- 
publican, of  Nebraska;  Mr.  McDade,  Re- 
publican, of  Penn.=ylvania;  Mr.  Mann. 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Maz- 
;!OLi,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Met- 
calfe. Democrat,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Mintsh, 
Pfmociat.  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Minshall, 
Republican,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Morse,  Repub- 
lican, of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Roe,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Runnels, 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico;  Mr.  Scherli, 
Republican,  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Scott,  Repub- 
lican, rf  Virginia;  Mr.  Shoup,  Republi- 
can, of  Montana;  Mr.  Sefelius,  Republi- 
can,  of  Kansas;  Mr.  Thone,  Republican, 
of  Nebraska;  and  Mr.  Wiiltams,  Republi- 
can, of  Penn.sylvania. 

I  hope  this  wide  spread  support  will 
result  in  an  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legislation  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  Hou-^e  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  H  R.  6955. 

H.R.  6955 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  Inspection 
of  Imported  meat  and  meat  products  to 
prevent  the  Importation  of  diseased,  con- 
laminated,  or  othervrtse  unwholesome  meat 
and  meat  products 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

••(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  In- 
opection  at  least  four  times  a  year,  on  an  un- 
announced basis,  of  each  plant  referred  to  In 
subsection  (e)  (2^  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  at  least  2  per  centum  of  each 
imported  lot  of  fresh  or  frozen  meats.  Core 
sampling  techniques  .^hall  be  used  where  ap- 
propriate in  the  Inspection  of  such  meats. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate Inspection  procedures  to  detect 
contamination  from  pesticides  or  other  chem- 
icals regardless  of  whether  Ingested  or  ab- 
sorbed by  the  animals  prior  to  slaughter  or 
Introduced  into  the  meat  or  meat  products 
subsequent  thereto. 


"(l)  The  Commissioner  of  Customs  shall 
levy  on  all  products  entering  the  United 
States  which  are  subject  to  this  section,  in 
addition  to  any  tariffs,  a  charge  or  charges 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  levels 
which  are  In  his  Judgment  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  probable  costs  of  all  examinations 
and  Inspections  c:irried  out  pursuant  to  this 
section." 

PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  eager  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch.  We 
are  all  too  familiar  with  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  but  we  have  not  taken 
time  in  recent  years  to  examine  possible 
solutions.  This  term  I  hope  we  will  settle 
on  some  form  of  departmental  structure 
which  will  better  serve  the  American 
people. 

At  present  the  taxpayers  are  paying 
for  services  not  received  within  an  ac- 
ceptable period  of  time. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  top  executive  staff  lack 
suJficient  time  for  creative  long-range 
planning  because  they  must  arbitrate  too 
many  interagency  disputes. 

As  now  organized,  the  several  domestic 
departments  are  established  along  con- 
flicting lines  of  purpose,  function,  and 
constituency.  These  departments  can- 
not effectively  carry  out  the  President's 
policy,  if  at  the  same  time  they  are  chan- 
neling disputes  and  complaints  up  to  the 
President's  desk  for  resolution. 

In  too  many  cases  Federal  agencies 
cannot  agree  alx)ut  which  one  has  au- 
thority to  act  in  certain  situations.  For 
instance,  in  eliminating  swamp,  should 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  drain  the 
swamp,  or  should  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
fill  the  swamp?  Such  questions  have  a 
way  of  floating  up  through  the  bureauc- 
racy to  the  Presidential  level  before  a 
decision  is  finally  reached.  Thus  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  Washington 
offices  while  conflicts  are  resolved  which 
have  little  bearing  on  the  general  public 
interest. 

For  these  reasons  I  heartily  support  the 
President's  recommendations  to  redis- 
tribute the  activities  of  domestic  policy 
into  four  purpose-oriented  departments 
wliere  conflicts  and  disputes  can  be  ami- 
cably determined  at  the  lowest  possible 
levels.  Reorganization  will  improve  Gtov- 
ernment  effectiveness  at  both  regional 
and  national  levels. 


orderly  way  to  restructiue  the  activities 
and  programs  now  funded. 

Any  number  of  ways  could  be  recom- 
mended to  redistribute  the  programs  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government  into 
diilerent  departments  which  would  be 
an  improvement  over  the  present  ar- 
rangement. However,  we  are  not  looking 
for  piecemeal  legislation  on  departmental 
reorganization.  By  examining  the  entire 
executive  branch  structure  we  will  de- 
velop a  uniform  organization  plan  for  all 
domestic  programs,  not  just  tinker  with 
a  few  agency  problems. 

The  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization  after  2  years  of 
study  suggested  organizing  departments 
around  the  major  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  existing  programs, 
the  Council  decided  the  Government  was 
uivolved  in  four  broad  areas — meeting 
human  needs,  protecting  natural  re- 
sources, planning  for  economic  growth, 
and  planning  for  coirununity  develop- 
ment. 

Because  so  many  of  our  present  pro- 
gram.'; function  in  more  than  one  of  these 
areas  It  may  become  an  arbitrary  matter 
to  decide  which  ones  should  be  placed  in 
which  departments.  But  examining  pro- 
gram purposes  rather  than  present  func- 
tions should  clarify  appropriate  depart- 
i.icnt  locations. 

The  great  need  is  for  orderly  manage- 
ment and  that  can  only  result  from  unit- 
ing related  programs  within  the  same 
department.  Coordinated  planning  would 
make  each  program  more  effective  by 
lemoving  the  duplication  of  effort  now 
occurring.  Responsible  oflBcials  could 
shift  program  effort  according  to  specific 
needs  at  specific  times  to  keep  them 
responsive. 

"This  country  needs  greater  coordina- 
tion, greater  performance  for  the  tax- 
payer's dollar,  and  reorganizing  the  Gov- 
ernment programs  is  one  obvious  way  to 
promise  the  voters  real  value. 


REORGANIZATION     NECESSARY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  focus  on  the 
obvious  problems  of  executive  branch  or- 
ganization. The  President's  proposals 
deserve  close  scrutiny  as  to  whether  they 
do  In  fact  represent  the  most  logical  and 
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The  full  text  of  Mr.  Patrick  Gorman's 
remarks  follows: 
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Wheri  I  was  advised  that  I  had  been  se- 
lected for  this  particular  honor,  I  felt  tlxat 
I  was  reaUy  mating  some  progress  in  the 
real  meaning  of  democracy  In  that  this 
group  Uves  and  dreams  of  the  kind  of 
democracy  our  forefathers  really  Intended — 
liberty-Justice  and  democracy. 

And  frankly,  there  Is  not  too  much  of  U 
existing  throughout  the  world  at  present. 
We  have  developed  a  conglomeration  of  world 
anUnositiee  so  that  what  is  supposed  to  be 
liberalism  in  other  ideologies  la  considered 
to  be  Intolerance  In  our  own  democratic  e«- 
labllshments. 

There  la  hardly  any  group,  be  It  reUglous, 
political,  phUoBophlcal  or  otherwise,  that 
does  not  have  some  remedy  for  the  Ills  that 
beset  the  world.  But  man  with  his  savage  m- 
stlncts  has  created  an  impossible  environ- 
ment in  which  human  understanding  can 
thrive. 

Man — a  rather  small  little  member  of  the 
animal  kingdom — Is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  ills  which  beset  the  human  race. 

The  dormant  Instinct  In  man  is  to  kUl,  and 
all  of  the  past  ages  still  keeps  this  strange 
creature  the  greatest  killer  on  earth.  His 
savage  nature  has  come  wit'  him  through  the 
disputed  mllliona  of  years  of  his  existence, 
and  this  savagery  stUl  generated  by  selfish- 
ness holds  him  in  Its  grip. 

Throughout  all  ages  he  has  killed  his  fellow 
man  in  warfare.  In  addition  to  this,  thou- 
sands of  animal  species  have  become  extinct 
as  a  result  of  the  kUllng  pleasure  of  this 
little  two-legged  monster.  Even  our  Govern- 
ment, in  an  effort  to  stop  the  slaughter  of 
everything  that  man  sees  moving  and  alive 
has  placed  restrictions  so  that  many  of  the 
species  of  which  only  a  comparative  handful 
are  left  will  not  be  doomed  to  their  total 
oblivion. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  Is  the  greatest 
scavenger  on  earth.  Along  with  livestock, 
which  he  eats  from  top  to  bottom,  he  has 
made  an  epicurean  delicacy  of  not  only  steaks 
but  lately,  rattlesnakes  and  toasted  grass- 
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the  poisoning  of  our  streams,  and  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  air,  is  proving  himself  to  be  the 
greatest  fool  of  all  In  that  he  is  now  in  the 
process  of  kUlIng  off  himself  I  He  has  finally 
reached  the  most  despicable  of  all  his  wan- 
tonness In  that  he  has  arranged  legally, 
through  abortion,  each  year  to  kill  off  mil- 
lions of  his  unborn  children. 

He  has  developed  enough  atomic  bombs 
to  overkill  every  human  being  on  earth  per- 
haps more  than  a  thousand  times. 

Our  own  Nation,  we  must  not  forget,  was 
the  first  to  use  this  terrific  atomic  destructive 
power  on  his  own  kind.  That  same  power 
could  ojjerate  every  factory,  steel  plant,  auto- 
mobile or  anything  else  that  moves  mechan- 
ically. 'We  should  not  forget  that  Admiral 
Rlckover  took  a  submarine  around  the  world 
beneath  the  ocean's  surface  twice  on  approxi- 
mately a  tin  can  full  of  atomic  power. 

In  the  Instance  stocking  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  kill,  we  can  be  sure  that  someone 
again  will  suffer  the  terrific  nightmare  to 
again  drop  the  bomb.  There  is  even  some 
talk  about  this  now  in  our  own  Pentagon. 
Maybe  the  final  curtain  for  man  has  arrived. 
Perhaps  in  unknowingly  arranging  for  his 
own  extinction  his  brutal  tyranny  can  be 
accommodated  on  himself. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  feel  that  the  peoples  is 


TION 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11,  1971,  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  din- 
ner in  New  York  City  and  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Patrick  E.  Gor- 
man, one  of  the  great  labor  leaders  of 
our  country,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO, 
who  was  being  honored  that  evening. 

I  should  Uke  to  share  his  words  with 
my  colleagues,  who  I  am  sure  will  find 
them  as  timely  and  thought  provoking  as 
I  did. 

I  should  also  like  to  add  my  commen- 
dation for  this  outstanding  speech  by 
Pat  Gorman  and  call  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  good  friends  of  the 
Butchers  Union  in  the  San  Francisco 
area,  George  Mesure,  secretary,  Butchers 
Local   115;   Buzz  McCaffrey,  secretary. 
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otner  large  portions  of  the  world — Russia 
Included — cannot  be  molded  in  the  thought 
that  the  Russians  can  be  our  co-partoers. 

I  am  sarry  that  I  cannot  reconcile  myself 
to  feel  that  the  great  awakening  giant — 
China, — should  not  be  In  the  United  Nations. 
If  the  chEirter  of  the  United  Nations  Intends 
to  keep  the  800  million  people  of  China  as 
outcasts — unfit  for  membership  in  the  world 
family  of  nations,  then  that  charter  Is  a 
total  failure  In  the  field  of  human  under- 
standing. 

The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  not  only 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  full-fledged  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  but  we,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  In  the  leader- 
ship of  those  promoting  her  membership  in 
that  world  body. 

Your  speaker,  after  the  bombing  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  coined  a  phrase  that 
made  him  persona  non  grata  with  some  of 
the  labor  leaders  of  our  nation  when  he  said. 
"Now  it  Is  co-existence  or  no  existence!" 

Frankly,  we  cannot  boast  too  much  of  a 
democracy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  own 
nation  .  .  .  rich  as  it  is  ...  is  a  near  mock- 
ery of  democracy.  No  one  with  a  conscience 
can  feel  satisfied  knowing  of  the  terrible 
slum  conditions  of  our  nation  In  which  hu- 
man beings  live — the  ghettos  .  .  .  the  thou- 
•^nds  who  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night — 
the  ridiculous  food  stamp  program  in  which 
there  have  been  so  many  abuses  .  .  .  the 
downright  seemingly  careless  attitude  of  our 
government  In  the  matter  of  health  or  oitr 
nation — no  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  not 
even  enough  for  those  who  can  even  pay  to 
enter  them. 

The  still  existing  intolerance  of  refusing 
to  admit  that  we  are  our  brothers'  keeper, 
coupled  with  the  snail-like  progress  that 
we  are  making  in  civil  rights.  Is  a  contempti- 
ble shame  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  richest, 
and  supposedly  the  most  democratic  Nation 
on  earth! 

Perhaps  Edmund  Burke  suggested  the  med- 
icine for  these  conditions,  if  not  a  cure,  when 
he  said,  "All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  Is  for  enough  good  men  to  do  noth- 
ing!" 

I  am  sorry  too  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
my  friends  on  the  executive  council  of  the 
AFTr-CIO,  and  develop  even  a  hall  hawkish 
attitude  that  this  war  should  continue.  For 
almost  a  total  decade  we  have  been  bogged 
down  In,  our  senseless,  unauthorized  wars. 
The  reason  allegedly  given  Is  to  secure  for 
the  people  of  Vietnam  the  right  to  self  de-.er- 
mlnatlon.  The  execution  of  these  announced 
designs  has  already  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers more  than  154  billion  dollars,  and  al- 
most 50,000  lives  of  youthful  Americans.  This 
Is  shameful — in  fact  it  Is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

Oh  yes.  It's  all  right  to  ride  along  our 
beautiful  highways  and  see  signs  on  .luto- 
mobiles  which  state,  "America  .  .  .  Love  It 
or  Leave  It!"  Well,  the  near  fifty-thousand 
youngsters  who  lost  their  lives — ^,000  miles 
away,  loved  America  .  .  .  They  didn't  wain 
to  leave  It  .  .  .  They  were  forced  to  leave  it 
and  the  God  of  luck  was  not  sufficiently  on 
their  side  to  permit  them  to  come  back  to 
their  homeland  alive. 

Is  there  a  solution?  Perhaps  Saint  Francis 
had  It  when  he  prayed. 

"Lord,   make  us   the   Instrument   of  Thy 


where  there  Is  hatred,  let  us  sow 

where  there  Is  Injury,  let  tis  par- 

where  there  is  doubt,  let  us  have 

.  where   there   is   despair,    give   us 

where  there  Is  darkness,  give  us 

.  where   there   Is    sadness,   give   us 


peace 

love  . 
don  . 
faith  . 
hope  . 
light  . 
Joy"  . 

Now  finally,  we  should  not  forget  m  our 
attempts  to  accomplish  peace  on  earth  and 
brotherhood — and  the  following  Is  my  own 
thinking— "Yesterday  Is  oblivion  .  .  .  today 
Is  almost  gone  .  .  .  tomorrow  is  so  short,  we 
must  make  hsLste  If  the  human  race  is  to 
survive! 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Gettys  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness. 

To  Mr,  Koch  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Addabbo)  ,  for  Tuesday,  March  30  through 
April  7,  1971.  on  account  of  oflBclal 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

Mr,  Melcher,  for  1  hour  on  May  3,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  (at  tlie  request  of 
Mr.  Melcher)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  May  3,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr,  Sebelius,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  3. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today, 

Mr.  Sandman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massacliusetts,  for 
30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brinkley,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  10  minutes, 
today, 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiKVA.  for  60  minutes,  on  April  1. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  and  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks : ) 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Schkrle. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Forsythe  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Riegle 

Mr.  Sandman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Begich. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Koch  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Burton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Purcell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  789.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  -esolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  a 
•.emporary  extension  of  certain  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  interest  rates  and  cost-of- 
Uviug  stabilization. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Soeaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly <at  5  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  31,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXII,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

486.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 


that  the  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  "Resources  management," 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  indicating 
a  need  for  a  supplemental  eetlmate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  31  U.8.C.  665;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

487.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

488.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  aSd  annual  report  on  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 12  of  Public  Law  883,  80th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

489.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  sixth  semiannual 
report  on  U.S.  purchases  and  sales  of  gold 
and  the  state  of  the  U.S.  gold  stock,  and  on 
International  Monetary  Fund  discussions  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  International  monetary 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

490.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics) ,  transmitting  a  repvort  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  July-December  1970 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

491.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Rnanolal 
Investment  Advisory  Panel  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
s  request  that  the  Congress  extend  the  date 
for  submission  of  the  substantive  report  on 
the  capitalization  of  the  Corporation  for  an 
additional  6  months  or  until  November  1, 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

492.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

493.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  drtift  of  proposed 
legislation  to  continue  for  2  additional  years 
the  duty-free  status  of  certain  gifts  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat 
zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ICHORD:  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. HJl.  820.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950  (title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950)  (Kept.  No, 
92-94).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1534.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  320 
and  321  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (Rept.  No.  92-95) ,  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  EILBEaiQ:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(Rept.  No.  91-96) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1729.  A  bin  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  addition  of  land  to  the  State  of 


Texas,  and  ceding  Jurisdiction  to  the  State 
of  Texas  over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of  land 
heretofore  acquired  by  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  United  Mexican  States; 
(Rept.  No.  92-97).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  6915.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
VaNIK,  Mr.  CONABLE,  Mt.  Schwengel. 
and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
H.R.  6916.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeological  oata; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  BiESTEH,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bboy- 
Hiix  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Btrnt!  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Caset 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.    Collins    of   lUlnois,   Mr.    Der- 
winski, Mr,  Donohue,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  EliLBERG,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Wn.- 
LUM  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania,    Mr.    Green    of   Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Hagan,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Hansen     of    Idaho,    Mr.   Hicks    of 
Washington,    and     Mrs.    Hicks    of 
Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.  6917.   A   bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross   Income   of   reasonable   amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana.   Mr.   McClosket,  Mr. 
McCoLLiSTER,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr,  Rot,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  St 
Germain,   Mr.   Stkxlz,   Mr.   Thonx, 
Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.   6918.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross   Income   of   reasonable   amounts   con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
eetablished  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GARNET: 
H.R,  6919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax   deduction    for   the   performance   by   an 
Individual  of  volunteer  services  for  a  Fed- 
eral,  State,   or  local   governmental   agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  6920.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  312(1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.EILBERa: 
H  R.  6921.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transpxartatlon  to  carry  out  a  special  pro- 
gram of  transportation  research  and  devel- 
opment utilizing  the  unique  experience  and 


manpower  of  the  airframe  and  defense  in- 
dustries, and  for  other  puri>oees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PORSYTHE : 

H.R.  6922.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  authority  of 
States  to  Impose  income  taxes  on  residents 
of  other  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  Individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical 
care,  and  for  other  purjxjses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6924.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  automatic 
annual  cost-of-living  Increases  In  benefits 
thereunder,  aad  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  a  beneficiary  may  have 
without  losing  any  of  his  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  fuU  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the  em- 
ployees' tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self -employment  tax,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6926.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  6927.  A  blU  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  limited  copyright  In  sound  record- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against 
unauthorized  duplication  and  piracy  of 
sound  recording,  and  for  other  puiposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6928.  A  biU  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  In- 
crease the  small  Issue  exemption  from  the 
Industrial  development  bond  provision  from 
85  mllUon  to  HO  million;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  6929.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of  In- 
ter facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for  the 
transportation  of  certain  materials  to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6930.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  the  malls 
certain  material  offered  for  sale  to  minors, 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  offensive  In- 
trusion Into  their  homes  of  sexually  oriented 
mall  matter,  and  to  limit  court  review  of 
criminal  actions  involving  obscenity,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  malls  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
Improve  the  protection  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  defining  obscene  maU  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  6932.  A  blU  to  amend  section  321  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
National  Highway  Institute;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER : 

H.R.  6933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964  to  make  It  cleax  that.  In 
its  agreement  with  a  State  for  the  control  of 
radiation  hazards  from  nuclear  byproduct 
materials  or  other  nuclear  materials,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  permit  such 
State  to  Impose  standards  which  are  more 
restrictive  than  Its  own  standards  for  the 
regulation  of  such  materials;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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By  Mr.  LATTA : 
H.R.  6934.  A  bUl  to  amend  article  62  of  the 
Uniform  Ckxle  of  Military  Justice  to  require 
the  concurrence  of  all  members  of  a  court- 
martial  to  convict  any  person  of  violating  a 
punitive    article    under   such    code;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALX.: 
H.R.  6935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  more  re- 
sponsible news  and  public  affairs  program- 
ing;   to   the    Committee   on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baksxtt,  Mrs.  Sttllivan,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.     AsHUiY,     Mr.     Moorheao,    Mr. 
Stephbns.    Mr.     St    Oebmain,    Mr. 
OoNEALXz,  Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.  Oettts,  Mr.  Amnunzio,  Mr.  Rkxs, 
Mr.    Hanuey,    Mr.    Brasco,    and   Mr. 
MrrcHsix) : 
H.R.   6936.   A  bill   to  create  the   National 
Credit  Union  Bank  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
credit  to  urban  and  rural  areas  In  order  to 
provide  greater  8u:ce8e  to  consumer  credit  at 
reasonable  interest  rates,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  6937.  A  bill  to  authorlre  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  all  the  financial 
obligations  under  existing  Federal -State  wel- 
fare programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  waiving  matching  payments  from  the 
respective  States  for  the  flscsl  year  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1971  and  to  replace  said  pro- 
grams with  a  national  plan  of  Income  to  en- 
able the  aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled 
persons  and  famUles  with  children  to  attain 
a  standard  of  living  sufficient  to  provide  for 
basic  human  needs,  to  provide  Incentives  for 
employment  and  training  to  Improve  the 
capacity  of  employment  of  such  persons  and 
family  members,  and  otherwise  to  improve 
their  living  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conamlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  6938.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
sharing  of  certain  Federal  revenues  with  the 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRETER  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  6939.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
HJt.  6940.  A  bin  to  make  rules  respecting 
military  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AlTalTS. 

By  Mr.  SCHMTTZ: 
H_R.  6941.  A  bin  to  designate  as  "American 
Heritage  Day"  the  legal  public  holiday  cele- 
brated on  the  third  Monday  in  February;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   AsHLiY,    Mr.   Begich,   Mr. 
Biaogi,  Mr   Bukkk  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Chappixl,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    CoBOOVA     Mr.    Danixlson,    Mr. 
Dices,    Mr.    Pish,    Mr.    Pulton    of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Oallagkkk,    Mr. 
Halpkrn,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hak- 
RiNGTOW,    Mr.    Hastings,    Mr.    King, 
Mr.    Ktttkendall,    Mr.    Mathis    of 
Georgia,    Mr.-  Matsiunaca,    and    Mr. 
MiKVA)  : 
H.R.  6942.  A  bill  to  provide  maternity  ben- 
efits for   pregnant   wives   of   certain  former 
servicemen;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mosheh,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pkppki,    Mr.    Randall,    Mr.    Rixgijc, 


Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Sab- 
banes,  Mr.  J    William  Stanton,  Mr. 
Stbatton,  Mr.   Tebby,  Mr.  Whausn, 
Mr.  Wiggins,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6943.  A  bill  to  provide  maternity  ben- 
efits  for   pregnant    wives  of   certain   former 
-ervicemen;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  6944.  A   bill    to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs   and   Improvements   to   his   resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rale  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  6945.   A  bill   to  Incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  6946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
State.?  Code,  to  permit  the  reconiputation  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6947.  A  bill  to  remove  the  defense  of 
liniltatlon  of  liability  as  one  of  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States  in  the  court  proceed- 
mgs  arising  out  of  the  collision  of  the  U.S.S. 
Yancey  with    the   Chesapeake   Bay   Bridge- 
Tunnel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6948.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide   that  the  aggreg.ate 
amount  or  reduction  in  retired  or  retirement 
pay  incurred  by  a  retired  officer  of  the  uni- 
formed   services    by    reason    of   Government 
civilian   employment   shall    be   paid    to   him 
as  part  of  hi^  retired  or  retirement  pay  after 
termination  of  such  employment,  to  liberal- 
ize   the    monetary    factor   In    the    reduction 
formula  applicable  to  that  pay  during  such 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
H.R.  6949.  A  bll!   to  amend  section  401(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  v^th 
respect  to  certain  service  performed  by  min- 
isters; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.R.  6950    A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganlz.=iilOii  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  msike  voluntary  pay- 
roll deductions,  authorized  by  the  Committee 
on   House   Administration   of   the   House   of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  YATBON: 
H.R.  6951.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10-per- 
cent Increase  in  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  6962.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  civil  service 
retirement  annuity  of  an  employee  retiring 
after  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-of-living  an- 
nuity Increase  but  eligible  for  retirement  on 
that  effective  date  shall  not  be  less  than  his 
annuity  if  he  had  retired  on  that  effective 
date,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6953.  A    bill    to    create   the    Office    of 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK.  Mr  Brothill  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Klitczynski. 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  KrE 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mrs.  Asztro.  Mr.  Hahsha,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Schwengcl,  Mr.  Mi- 
ZEix,  and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
H.R.  6954.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969  to  require  the 


preparation  of  a  prupocal  for  a  convention 
ceuter-spori-s  arena  to  be  located  within  th» 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commlttoe  n.r. 
Public  Works.  "^ 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
Mr    Andrews  of  North  Dakota   Mr 
Ai.^iN,    Mr.    Bevill,   Mr.   Buchanan 
Mr.   Daniel   of   Virginia.  Mr.  Dent' 
Mr.  Eilberc    .Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr   Hal- 
pern,  Mi.  Haihaway.  Mr.  Hooan  Mr' 
Llovd.  Mr.  McCltjre,  Mr.  McColus- 
TEB.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Minish  Mr 
MiNSHAi.L,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Roi'  Mr 
Runnels,     Mr.    Scherle,    and "  Mr 
Scott) : 
H.R.    6955.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Mea-.    Inspection    Act    to    provide    for   more 
effective    inspection   of    imported   meat  and 
meat   products   to   prevent   the   Importation 
of  diseased,  contaminated,  or  otherwise  un- 
wholesome meat  and  meat  products;  to  the 
C.  rntnlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  ( for  himself 
Mr.      Shoup,      Mr.      Sebelius,     Mr 
Thor.me.  and  Mr.  Wilimms): 
H.R.   6956.    A    bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Meat    Inspection    Ac:    to    provide   for  more 
effective    Inspection   of   Imported   meat  and 
meat  products  to  prevent  the  Importation  of 
diseased,    contaminated,    or    otherwise   un- 
wholesome meat  and  meat  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  ( for  himself 
and  Mr,  McClure)  : 
H.R.  6957.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National   Recreation    Area   in    the   State  of 
Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw  certain  na- 
tional forest  land  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from 
the  operation  of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and 
for  other  purpoots;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  .Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYS : 
H.R.  6958.  A  bill  to  amen.!  tiiie  II  of  the 
Social  Security   Act   to  prov.de  a  minimum 
primary  benefit  of  $100  a  month  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,   and   disability  Insurance 
program;    to   the    Committee   cu   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (by  request): 
H.R.  6959.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  a.nd 
consolidating  those  functions  In  a  new  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  6960.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive management  of  certain  related  func- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  by  reorganiz- 
ing and  consolidating  those  functions  lu  a 
new  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations. 

H.R.  6961.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  the  executive  branch  by 
reorganizing  and  consolidating  certain 
related  functions  of  the  Government  In  a 
iiew  Department  of  Human  Resources,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6962.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and 
consolidating  those  functions  in  a  new  De- 
partment of  Community  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER  (for  herself,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,    Mr.    Ehlenbobn.    Mr.    Wydleh. 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) : 
H.R.  6963.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the   executive  branch   by   reorganizing  and 
consolidating  those  functions  in  a  new  De- 
partment   of    Natural    Resources,    and    for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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H.R.  6964.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and 
consolidating  those  functions  In  a  new  De- 
partment of  Community  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

II.R.  6965.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  recognizing  and 
consolld;Uing  those  functions  In  a  new  De- 
partment of  Economic  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  6966.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
organizing and  consolidating  certain  related 
functions  of  the  Government  In  a  new  De- 
partmnet  of  Human  Resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatiotu. 

By  Mr,  HOWARD: 
Hii.  6967.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secret«U7 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  special  pro- 
gram of  transportation  research  and  devel- 
opment utilizing  the  unique  experience  axid 
manpower  of  the  airframe  and  defense  In- 
dustries, and  for  other  purpyoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HUNG.ATE : 
H.R.  6968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  make  a  warehouseman's  lien  for 
charges  and  expenses  In  relation  to  house- 
hold goods  stored  with  him  effective  against 
ai;  persons  il  the  depositor  of  the  goods  was 
the  legal  possessor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
OlFtrlct  of  Columbia. 

ByMr.  McCLORY: 
VLB..  6969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  period  of  war  for  purposes  of  chapter  II 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachtuetts : 
H.R.  6970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  establish  procedures  designed 
to  balance  energy  needs  and  protection  of 
the  environment  in  planning  and  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  bulk  electric  power 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
(by  request) : 
H.R.  6971.  A  bill  to  secure  bulk  power  sup- 
plies adequ:ite  to  satisfy  the  mounting  de- 
mands of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6972.  A  bill  to  secure  bulk  power  sup- 
plies adequate  to  satisfy  the  mounting  de- 
mands of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
consistent  with  environmental  protection;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
Hit.  6973    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  investments  not  In  ex- 
cess of  125,000  of  Investment  in  each  taxable 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    MELCHER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Dulskj,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fo- 
ley,    Mr.     Pbaseh,     Mr.     Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Kee,   Mr.   Link,   Mr.   McClure,   Mr. 
McCormack,     Mr.      Runnels.      Mr. 
Smith    of    Iowa.    Mr,    Ullman,    Mr. 
ZwACH,     Mr.     RousH,     and     Mrs. 
Orasso)  : 
H.R.  6974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  r.ll 
passenger  train  discontinuances  must  be  in 
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acoordanc«  with  the  provisions  of  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  6975.  A  bill  to  help  prevent  poUutlon 
which  Is  caused  by  litter  composed  of  soft 
drink,  beer,  and  alcohol  containers,  and  to 
eliminate  the  threat  to  the  Nation's  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  which  Is  caused  by  such 
Utter,  by  Imposing  a  tax  on  such  containers 
(subject  to  refund  In  certain  cases)  when 
they  are  filled  and  sold  on  a  no-depoelt,  no- 
return  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  hhnself,  Mr.  Bo- 
land,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Donohtte,  Mr.  Dri- 
NAN,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mrs.   Heck- 
LEH  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Elkith,  Mr.  Mac- 
DONALD  Of   Massachusetts,   and  Mr. 
O'Neill)  : 
H.R.  6976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1965  to  make  mtinlclpal 
governments   eligible   for   technical    services 
under  the  act,  to  extend  the  act  through  fis- 
cal year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee      on      Interstate      and      Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  6977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  provide  pro- 
tection thereunder  against  lessee  resulting 
from  earthquakes  and  earthslldes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6978.  A  biU  to  prohibit  assaults  on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
judicial  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8979.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
public  or  private  retirement,  annuity,  or  en- 
dowment payments  (including  monthly 
social  security  Insurance  benefits)  shall  not 
be  Included  In  computing  annual  Income  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  a 
pension  under  chapter  16  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affah-s. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  6980.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  Incentive  plan 
for  participation  In  the  Ready  Reserve;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

VLB,.  6981.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  the  dependents  of  persons  who 
perform  the  service  required  under  chapter 
67  of  title  10,  United  States  Oode,  and  die 
before  being  granted  retired  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  6982.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  members 
of  the  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard  to 
receive  retired  pay  at  age  56  for  non-Regular 
service  under  chapter  67  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  6983.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Oode,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By     Mr.     RYAN     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abzug,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    Baoillo, 
Mr.  Begich,   Mr.   Biaggi,    Mr.   Bing- 
ham. Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.   Conyeks.   Mr.  Del- 
LUMs,    Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    Edwards    of 
CaUfornla,    Mrs.    Qrasso,    Mr.    Hal- 
pern,    Mr.   Harrington.    Mr.    Hath- 
away,   Mr.    Hechleh    of    West    Vir- 
ginia,   and    Mr.    Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  6984.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Noise  Pol- 
lution and  Abatement  Act  of  1970  (title  rv  of 
the    Clean    Air    Act    Amendments    of    1970. 
Public    Law    91-604)     for    the    year    ending 


June  30,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Hicks 
of      Massachusetts,      Mr.      Kasten- 
MKiXR,     Mr.     Koch,     Mr.     Leggett, 
Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr.     Mikva.     Mr. 
Mitchell,   Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,   Mr.    Podell,    Mr.   Rangel,    Mr. 
Rees,     Mr.     Roe,     Mr.     Rosenthal, 
Mr.      ROYBAL,     Mr.     Scheuer,      Mr. 
Seiberlinc,    Mr.    Veysey,    and    Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6985.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Noise  Pol- 
lution and  Abatement  Act  of  1970  (title  IV 
cf  fie  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
Public  Law  91-604)  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By     Mr.     RYAN     (for     himself,     Mrs. 
Abzuc,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    Badillo. 
Mr.  Begich.   Mr.  Biaggi,   Mr.   Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.   Conyers,   Mr.   Dkl- 
LUMS.    Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    Edwards    c' 
California,    Mrs.    Grasso,    Mr.    Hal- 
pern.    Mr.   Habhington,    Mr.    Hath- 
away,   Mr.    Hechler    of    West    Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  6986.— A  bill  to  amend  the  Noise  Pol- 
lution and  Abatement  Act  of   1970;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mence. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  t  for  himself,  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kastenmzier, 
Mr.   Koch,   Mr.   Leggett.   Mr.   Mat- 
SUNAOA,   Mr.   Mikva,   Mr.   Mitchell, 
Mr.     Moorhead,     Mr.     Pepper,     ilr. 
PoDEiL,     Mr.     Rangel,     Mr.     Rees, 
Mr.      Roe,      Mr.      Rosenthal,      Mr. 
RoYBAL,    Mr.   Schel-er,   Mr.    Seiber- 
linc, Mr.  Veysey,  and  Mr.  Woltt)  : 
H.H.  6987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Noise  Pol- 
lution and  Abatement  Act  of  1970;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  ( for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzug, 
Mr.      Addabbo,     Mr.     Badillo,     Mr. 
Begich,    Mr.    Biaggi,    Mr.    Bingham. 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Dow,  Mr,  Edwards  of  California,  Mrs. 
Orasso,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  6988.  A  bill  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  the  operational  noise  level  of  machinery 
distributed  In  Interstate  commerce;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kasteniceikr, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Moorhead,    Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rancxl,  Mr. 
Rkes,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosentkal,  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Skiberling, 
and  Mr.  Veysey)  : 
H.R.  6989.  A  bill  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  the  operational  noise  level  of  machinery 
distributed   lu   Interstate  commerce;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzug, 
Mr.      Addabbo,     Mr.     Badillo,     Mr. 
Begich,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dow, 
Mr.     Edwards    of     California,    Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, and  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia )■: 
H.R.  6990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  require  the 
adoption  of  standards  which  will  provide  ef- 
fective protection  to  workers  against  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  excessive  noise;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  RYAN    (for  himself,  Mr.   Hel- 
STosKi.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.    Kastenmeier.    Mr.    Koch,    Mr. 
Lecgett,   Mr.   Mikva,   Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.     Moorhead,     Mr.     Pepper      M,-. 
PODELL,   Mr.   Rangel,   Mr.   Rees,  Mr. 
Roe,    Mr.    Rosenth.^l,    Mr.    Roybal, 
Mr.    ScHEVER,    Mr.    Skibebling,    and 
Mr.  Wouf)  : 
H.R.  6991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupatloiiai 
Safety   and   Health    Act    of    1970   to   require 
the   adoption   of  standards  which  will   pro- 
vide effective  protection  to  workers  against 
the  deleterious  effects  of  excessive  noise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Mathus     of     California,     and     Mr. 

MlZELL)  : 

H.R.  6992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gommuui- 
Cd'.lor.s  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  provide  fjr  the 
regulation  of  the  broadcasting  of  certain 
majar  sporting  events  in  the  public  interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR     i  f or    lilmseU,    Mr 

Asfinall,  Mr    HosMER,  Mr.  Skubiiz, 

Mr    Kyl.  Mr.  McCluke,  Mr.  Don   H. 

Clausen,  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr. 

LujAN,  Mr    Lloyd,  Mr.  Dellenback, 

Mr,    Sebelius,    Mr.    McKevitt,     Mr. 

Terbt.  and  Mr.  C6bdova)  : 

H.R  6993    A    bill    tj    establish    within    ihe 

Department  of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 

additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and   In?ular 

Arfalrs. 

Ev  Mr.  STEELE: 
H  R.  6994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  .\c  to  prohibit  the  lue  oi  unfounded 
or  veiled  threats  to  aid  In  collection  and  to 
require  that  statements  under  open  end 
credit  plans  be  mailed  in  time  to  permit  pay- 
ment prior  to  the  imposition  of  finance 
charge;;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN : 
H  R.  6995.  A    bill    to    umeild    the    Interna' 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deductloji 
for    amounts    expended    by    State,    regional, 
city,  county,  and  town  policemen  ;  .;   meals 
which  they  are  required  to  eat  while  on  d'ltv; 
to  the  C^IIm^lt!ee  on  Ways  and  Mean^. 
By  Mr   VANIK: 
H.R  6996.  A  bill  to  ani^nd   title   17  of  th? 
United  Stateo  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  520.  Joint  re.solutlon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning  on   May   30,    1971,   and   ending   on 
June  5,  1971.  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRASKR: 
H.J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  certain  Inhabl- 
•ants  of  the  Trust  Territory   of  the  Pacific 
Islands  who  suffered  damages  arising  out  of 
the  hostilities  of  the  Second  World  War,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  noncombat  claims 
occurring  prior  to  July  1.  1951,  and  to  estab- 
lish   a   Mlcroneslan   Claims   Commission;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   HARRINGTON: 
H.J.   Res.   532.   Joint  resoltitlon   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declaring  that  every  person  has 
an   Inalienable   right    to    a   decent   environ- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.J.   Res.   523.   Joint   resolution   establish- 
ing the  Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  De- 
velopment;    to    the    Joint    Committee    on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H  J.  Res.  524.  Joint  resolution  declaring  It 
the  ser..=e  of  Congress  that  aU  American  serv- 


icemen be  withdrawn  from  Indochina  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Allalrs. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.J.  Res.   525.   Joint   resolution   amending 
tiUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  certain  assistance  In   the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools  and  the 
improvement    of    existing    medical    schools 
affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.   Con.   Res.   244.   Concurrent   resolution. 
Joint  Committee  on  Impoundment  of  Funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eil- 
bekg.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Anntjnzio,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Keating, 
Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   Mikva.   Mr.   Qude, 
Mr.   Ryan,    Mr.   Sarbanes,    Mr.   Wig- 
gins, and  Mr.  Clark)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  245.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
of    America    to    take   immediate   and    deter- 
mined steps  to  encourage  and  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  persons  of  the  Jewish 
faith  who  express  the  desire  to  emigrate  to  a 
country  of  their  choice;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERUNG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mrs.  Qrasso.  Mr. 
Metcalfi:,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr.  Roncalio, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Buhton,  Mr. 
Matsunaca,  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  246.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
press! ag  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  policy  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr. 
Vandeb  Jagt.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Keating)  : 
H.  Res.  352.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H  Res.  353.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the  House   .vlth   respect   to  peace  In  the 
Middle  East;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follow.s: 

94.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
relative  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

95.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  ratifying  the  proposed 
a.-nendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

96.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Slate  of  Hawaii,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

97.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts- 
H.R.  6997.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Hugh  McDonnell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    UONOHUE: 
H.R.  6998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salmao 
M.   H.Iiny;    to   the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mi.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  6999.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele  3 

Uusto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclar? 

By  Mr.  HALEY:  '' 

H.R.  7000.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

Lance  Pender,  Patricia  Jenifer  Pender,  and 

Denese  Gene  Pender;    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HKT.STOSKI ; 
H.R.  7001.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Loucm 
Arvanltis;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7002.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Dlsclafanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

H.R.   7008.   A   bUl   for   the   relief  of  Alllo 

Lagalla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 

H.R.  7004.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Rocco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 

By  Mr.  LENT: 

HJl.  7006.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mauro 

Zalno,    his    wife,    Maria    Zalno,    and   their 

daughter,  Carmela  Zalno;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSTJNAOA: 
H.R.  7006.  A  bUl  Tor  the  relief  of  Rokurota 
Nukajlma;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEC : 
HJl.  7007.  A  bill  for  the  reHef  of  Maria  U 
Valle  Arrigo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  7008.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Genua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
H.R.  7009.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John 
H.  Awtry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7010.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ablk  Ben 
Drore,   his   wife,   Shulamlt  Ben  Dr«re,  and 
their  minor  children,  Eytan  Ben  Drore,  Ami 
Ben  Drore,  and  Edl  Ben  Drore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  7011.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Adriano 
Botelho  Monlz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  7012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Murray 
Swartz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
HR.   7013.   A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry   of  certain   cotton   bags  for  Hamilton 
Specialties,   Inc.,    of   Brooklyn,   N.Y ;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R.  7014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Praticante;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   TIERNAN: 
H.R.  7015.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Gerardl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL : 
H.J.  Res.  526   Joint  resolution  authorlrlng 
the  President  to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Harry  S  Truman:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

54.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Congressional  Record,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


March  30,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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OLOBAL  UNIONISM:  FORERUNNER 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  MINIMUM 
WAGE? 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OK    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1961 
I  addressed  this  House  on  the  subject  of 
iH  international  minimum  wage — its 
feasibility  and  desirability  for  the  future. 

Since  that  tirte  I  have  noted  with 
great  interest  the  increasingly  interna- 
tional grov.-th  of  companies.  This  ex- 
pansion has,  in  mo5:t  cases,  brought  fik- 
nificant  economic  benefits  to  the  work- 
rrs  who  are  recruited  to  labor  in  these 
large  corporations. 

The  workers  themselves  are  now  be- 
gaicing  to  organize  on  a  multinational 
basis.  Perhans  it  will  not  be  too  long  be- 
fore the  protection  of  an  international 
Mnlmum  wage  law  is  a  reality  for  men 
,tnd  women  the  world  over. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  dls- 
:ii;ssed  this  intriguing  possibility  in  a 
news  story  on  Saturday,  March  27.  I 
trust  my  colleague?  will  find  it  a.s  thought 
provoicing  a  comment  on  our  possible 
future  as  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows : 

Heath  Hears  Woekers'  Views:   Global 
Unionism  Fluxes  Muscles 
(By  John  Allan  May) 

London. — Trade  unions  now  are  taking 
their  first  steps  toward  confronting  multi- 
national companies  with  the  need  to  nego- 
tiate multinational  agreements  with  multi- 
national unions. 

In  Britain  the  first  steps  took  leaders  of 
the  Internationa!  Metalworkers  Federation 
to  No.  10  Downing  Street. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  of  America,  Hugh  Scanlon, 
leader  of  Britain's  engineering  unions,  and 
Jack  Jones  of  Britain's  transport  workers  all 
talked  for  an  hour  with  Prime  Minister  Ed- 
ward Health  and  his  Employment  Minister 
Robert  Carr. 

Mr.  Jones  had  orjauized  the  meeting.  His 
a>m  was  maUily  to  put  wliat  he  called  "the 
wcrklngman's  view"  to  Mr.  Heath  about  the 
•threats"  made  by  Henry  Ford  recently  to 
divert  new  Investment  away  from  Britain. 

FORD   "BLTTFF"    seen 

This  view,  he  declared,  Is  that  Mr.  Ford's 
words  were  largely  bluff;  that  productivity 
m  the  Ford  plants  in  Britain  is  as  high  as  on 
the  Continent  In  Europe,  but  the  pay  lower; 
and  that  In  general  the  way  to  encourage 
investment  Is  not  thr  .ugh  action  on  wages 
at  all  but  through  a  government  policy  to 
fester  rapid  economic  growth. 

The  discussion  on  this.  Downing  Street 
s:urces  say,  was  relaxed  and  pleasant. 

Mr.  Heath's  view,  of  course,  Is  taken  from 
a  different  angle.  Economic  growth  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  u  briefcase  In  the  Cabinet  room 
wid  "given"  to  the  country  by  any  govem- 
nient,  he  Insists.  It  Is  more  the  product  of 
high  productivity.  This  is  a  result  of  high  In- 
vestment, which  in  turn  requires  reasonably 
uninterrupted  production  flows  and  adequate 
profltabUlty. 

Messrs,  Scanlon  and  Jones  both  also  took 


the  opportunity  to  urge  upon  Mr.  Heath  their 
unwavering  view  that  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial disputes  cannot  be  removed  by  legis- 
lation but  only  by  the  voluntary  improve- 
ment of  voluntary  agreements. 

PROTEST  BTBIKES  FOSTERED 

Their  unions  are  the  most  active  of  all 
In  promoting  protest  strikes  against  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  bill. 

It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  Messrs. 
Heath  and  Carr  in  their  turn  did  not  waver 
in  their  determination  to  build  a  legal  in- 
frastructure to  underpin  such  voluntary 
agreements. 

Everyone  listened  with  Interest  to  Mr. 
Woodcock's  account  of  American  legisla- 
tion and  of  the  developing  In  the  United 
States  of  long-term  agreements  between  his 
union  and  the  giant  auto  corporations. 

But  the  truly  significant  thing  about  the 
meeting  with  Mr.  Woodcock's  assertion  to 
Mr.  Heath  that  national  governments  like 
Britain's  must  themselves  take  greater  con- 
trol over  the  operation  of  international  com- 
panies like  Ford. 

This  echoed  the  theme  of  the  International 
Metalworkers  conference  here,  where  Trades 
Union  Congress  general  secretary  Vic  Feather 
declared  that  If  governments  do  not  control 
the  giant  multinational  companies  the  com- 
panies win  soon  control  the  governments. 

Britain,  he  charged.  Is  traveling  down  that 
road  very  rapidly. 

CORPORATE    THREAT    DEPICTSO 

But,  he  added,  government  control  of 
global  corporations  Is  necessary  everywhere 
to  avoid  a  world  dominated  by  "corporate 
oligopolies  which  exploit  everybody  and 
everything  that  gets  in  their  way — workers, 
consimiers,  national  governments,  economi- 
cally developed  countries,  and  less-developed 
countries." 

Mr.  Scanlon  filled  out  the  picture.  His 
union  is  concerned  In  the  eight-weeks  strike 
at  Ford  plants  here  for  "parity"  with  oar 
workers  in  the  English  Midlands.  The  claim 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  negotiate — if  only  for 
the  reason  that  the  methods  of  payments  in 
the  various  companies  concerned  are  totally 
different. 

The  next  stage,  however,  Mr.  Scanlon 
warned,  will  be  a  parity  claim  on  an  inter- 
national scale  at  Ford  plants  In  Europe. 

CONCEBTED  STRATEGY  tTRGED 

He  called,  amid  applause,  for  a  concerted 
strategy  transcending  national  frontiers  to 
enable  unions  to  stand  up  to  multinational 
giants,  making  It  impossible  for  them  to 
switch  production  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, and  to  get  similar  pay,  vacation,  pen- 
sion, and  other  benefits. 

The  Left  wing's  picture  of  Industry  as  a 
sort  of  prehistoric  Jungle  with  terrible  cor- 
porate tyrannosaurs  with  tiny  brains  ram- 
paging around  crushing  everything  they  do 
not  devour,  including  their  employees,  may 
seem  dreadfully  old-fashioned  and  unrealis- 
tic. 

Differences  In  union  structures  and 
marked  disparities  between  national  rates 
of  productivity  and  investment  may  also 
seriously  impede  unions  In  their  efforts  to 
Internationalise  themselves. 

Nevertheless  the  feeling  here  is  that  In 
10  years  multinational  negotiations  on  multi- 
national agreements  may  well  be  an  every- 
day experience  for  the  giant  multinational 
corporations. 

However  difficult  it  may  be,  the  process  of 
effectively  internationalizing  the  trade  union 
movement  has  begun. 


KOREA,  TAIWAN  DESERVE  INDIVID- 
UAL TREATMENT  ON  TEXTILE 
TRADE  DILEMMA 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wliile  we 
can  take  some  encouragement  from  the 
Japanese  armouncement  disclosing  vol- 
untary curbs  on  textile  importation  into 
the  United  States,  there  is  considerable 
concern  that  such  action  may  be  con- 
tingent upon  similar  cmbs  by  Korea  and 
Taiwan.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  would 
prove  a  most  unfortunate  turn  in  the 
direction  of  this  policy. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  coherent  pol- 
icy on  textile  trade,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  individually  each  of  the  coun- 
tries involved.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect Korea  and  Taiwan  to  conform  to 
standards  that  Japan  can  unilaterally 
absorb.  Japan  is  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  exporter,  as  well  as  the  wealth- 
iest, of  the  three  nations. 

For  example,  during  1970  Japan  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  more  than 
1,152,000,000  equivalent  square  yards  of 
textile  materials.  This  was  almost  five 
times  as  much  as  Korea  exported  to  the 
United  States.  It  also  represents  more 
than  2i''2  times  the  Taiwanese  exrxDrts. 

Looking  at  the  gioss  national  product 
of  each  of  these  three  nations,  one  can- 
not help  but  be  alarmed  at  the  possibil- 
ity that  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China 
might  be  forced  to  curtail  thoir  trade 
upon  the  same  set  of  ground  rules  Japan 
is  willing  to  abide  by.  Japan's  GNP  in 
1969  was  almost  4,000  percent  larger  than 
Korea's  or  Taiwan's. 

1969  GNP 

Japan    $160,400,000,000 

Korea    6.620,000,000 

Taiwan    4,620.000,000 

The  economic  strength  of  Korea  and 
Taiwan  vis-a-vis  Japan  clearly  points 
to  the  reality  that  the  former  must  have 
separate  treatment  in  any  agreement  on 
textile  trade  policy.  For  both  of  these 
nations,  the  textile  industry  makes  up 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  hard  in- 
come. In  1969,  for  example,  textiles  rep- 
resented 29  percent  of  Taiwan's  total  ex- 
ports and  37.9  percent  of  Korea's. 

Since  textiles  make  up  a  vital  part  of 
tlie.se  two  nations'  hard  currency  ex- 
change, it  certainly  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States  to  insure  a  rela- 
tively liberal  access  to  the  American  mar- 
ket. Without  such  access,  Korea  and 
Taiwan  would  be  considerably  disad- 
vantaged in  earning  hard  exchange, 
thereby  lessening  their  ability  to  repay 
loans  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
development  banks,  which  loans  the 
United  States  has  helped  underwrite. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  adininistraticn 
Will  take  a  mare  enlightened  position  in 
regard  to  the  voluntary  curbs  on  textile 
exports  that  Japan  is  now  pursuing.  But 
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I  would  caution  the  administration,  the 
Ccngress.  and  Japan  not  to  insist  that 
Korea  and  China  be  subject  to  the  same 
standards.  Rather,  I  would  urge  that 
our  policy  toward  these  two  countries  be 
ba5ed  upon  their  particular  individual 
circumstances. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  March 
21  edition  of  the  Free  China  Weekly. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows : 

DISAGREEMKNT    WllK    JAPAN'S    FOSilULA  :     ROC 

Won't  Cvt  Textile  Exports  to  U.S. 

The  Republic  of  China  will  not  Impede 
volu:;t.ary  restrictions  on  the  export  of  tex- 
tiles to  the  United  States,  accordi.ig  to  eco- 
nomic officials  and  teztUe  manufacturers. 

On  March  8,  th«  Japanese  Textile  Federa- 
.tlon  proposed  voluntary  restrictions  on  Its 
woolen  and  synthetic  textile  export.=;  to  the 
United  States  on  condition  that  textile  man- 
ufacturers in  the  Republic  of  China,  Korea 
and  Hongkong  take  similar  action. 

Textile  olflclais  in  free  China  voiced  op- 
position to  the  proposal.  They  stres3ed  that 
self-limitation  en  textile  exports  would  ser:- 
ou.s'.y  damage  Taiwan's  textile  industry. 

They  pointed  out  that  textiles  have  ^een 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  principal  Industry 
in  this  country,  unlike  the  situation  in  Japan. 
Self -restrictions  on  textiles  will  gre»tly  ham- 
per the  development  of  the  Industry  and 
adversely  aSect  the  socio-economic  struc- 
tu:  J  -  f  this  country,  they  a-serted 

Textile  exports  have  been  occupying  an 
importaut  position  In  this  country's  overall 
export  trade,  the  officials  said. 

In  1970,  they  pointed  out.  Taiwan's  textile 
exports  amounted  to  US$470  million,  repre- 
senting 30  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  ex- 
ports In  th»t  year.  In  1969,  Taiwan  exported 
US$2G4  million  In  tex'lle'?,  or  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports. 

The  figure  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  tex- 
tile eXfjorts  compared  wilh  1959  whea  Taiwan 
exported  only  US$12  miUlon  of  textiles. 

The  United  States,  which  bought  U3$15C 
million  worth  of  textiles  fr'/m  Taiwan  in  1970. 
Is  the  largest  market  for  Taiwan's  textile 
products.  Textile  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  expected  to  reach  US$200  million  this 
;  ear. 

Statistics  show  that  the  total  industrial 
population  of  Taiwan  In  1970  wa-;  836.580, 
among  whom  were  168.118  persons  employed 
by  the  textile  industry. 

rextUe  officials  said  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  terttlle  makers  are  deeply  cor.cernecl 
O'er  the  outcome  of  the  U.S.  government  s 
decision  en  the  Japanese  proposal. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  United  States  will 
start  a  .series  of  talks  with  the  Republic  of 
China,  Korea  and  Hongkong  as  '5O0n  as  the 
question  of  Japan's  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States  is  settled. 

Qovemment  officials  and  textile  manufac- 
turers are  gathentig  information  on  the  tex- 
tile uidiistry  and  its  relationship  wl'h  the 
nations  economic  development  as  a  basis  for 
future  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 


AUTOMOBILE  SAFETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MissouBi 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  questioning  in  some  circles  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  legislation  Con- 
gre'>s  passed  regarding  automobile  safety, 
I  think  the  following  article  published  in 
connection  with  the  most  recent  recall 
of  1^20.000  Pintos  will  be  of  interest i 
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1'as.vlous    Auto    Rlcalls 

Detroit. — The  largest  single  autumobile 
recall  wa^  anji-^unced  Fio.  26,  1969,  wnen 
General  M^t^r^  called  uacK  a»ui  /it  j  /a.L.on 
iy65-through-196y-mjdel  cars  and  tracks  oe- 
cau3e  ul  possible  'throttle  and  exhaust  prob- 
lems. 

Oilier  large  recalls  inclado  sv^riie  18  niil- 
....1  U.ievrulets  ordered  back  lu  1966  lor  in- 
.s.aliatioa  of  a  'spiasxi  anieid  '  to  pr.j.ect  the 
thrjtile  iinjtrtge  Xf..m  lOttd  slush  wiilch  louIg 
caa^e  tiie  a>jcelerat<.r  to  stick. 

In  iy67,  Chevrolet  recalled  1.1  million 
ataadai'd-oize  Che'.r^lets  to  replace  steering 
idler  arm  assemblies. 

Ill  1969.  GM  ordered  back  1.1  mlillon  cars 
and  irui;ks  to  coiuect  posai'ole  brake  defecus. 

in  November,  Ij67,  F-rd  announced  the 
recall  of  745,000  Mustang,  Falcon,  Palrlane."-. 
and  Thunderblrd  cars  for  Inspection  and 
correction  of  possible  defects  Invulvliig  steer- 
ing system  and  other  C0i..pcuenls. 

About  2i)3.0O0  of  the  1963-model  Volks- 
wageni  na-.  e  t;een  recalled  for  possible  de- 
fects. 

Since  the  Auto  Safety  Act  went  into  eSect 
Sept.  9,  1966,  a  total  of  15,626.501  vehicles 
have  been  recalled,  according  to  the  National 
Hignway  Traffic  Safety  Administration.  Of 
uiese.  13.823,593  *ere  domestic  ai.d  l,(i02.90a 
imported  models. 
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circaniitct.ices  which  allow  such  inci- 
dents to  lccui'.  We  wili  bf  dealing  with 
thi-  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

But  one  thing  is  for  certain— under 
no  circumstar.t-es  should  the  death  pen- 
alty be  impo-cd  This  would  i-eally  be  a 
m'.  cker\'  uf  ci.r  tim?^. 

The  /iiierican  people  have  forgotten 
Private  Sicvak  who  was  executed  m 
World  War  II.  That  trial  was  a  serious 
mistake,  but  should  I  ieutenant  Galley  be 
so  .sentenced,  the  burden  of  ^ullt  will 
be  upon  our  system  of  justice  and  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people. 


LIEUTENANT  GALLEY  TRLVL  IS 
NATIONAL  TRAGEDY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  Fi.oh.mA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBoENTATIVEo 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  FL'QUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  stresses 
and  strains  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  where 
our  servicemen  never  know  the  identity 
of  the  enemy  lias  caused  problems  far 
oeyond  any  ever  known  by  our  It'ations 
Armed  Forces. 

Children  have  been  used  to  hurl  ex- 
plosives. Women  in  peasant  dress  have 
been  used  to  set  up  explosive  bobby  traps 
that  have  taken  the  lives  of  American 
men. 

The  trial  of  Lt.  William  Calley  has 
proft/undly  shocked  this  Nati>:n.  Here 
was  a  young  man — from  Florida — who 
was  an  average  high  school  stuient  and 
individual.  I  know  some  of  tlie  people 
who  knew  him  then. 

He  is  no  hardened  killer  nor  criminal, 
only  the  product  oi  our  time.  While  I 
have  not  had  access  to  all  of  the  data 
which  has  been  presented  at  his  court 
marital— I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  what  this  trial  will  do  to  other 
men  in  our  military  service. 

Lieutenant  Galley  now  has  access  to 
the  courts  and  it  behooves  all  of  us  to 
see  that  his  every  legal  right  is  pro- 
tected. This  is  a  much  deeper  problem 
than  Lieutenant  Galley  or  any  of  the 
others  who  have  been  so  accused. 

It  is  a  matter  which  reaches  right 
at  the  heart  of  the  American  people,  for 
a  young  man  has  been  convicted  for  an 
alleged  massacre  In  an  area  where  .Amer- 
ican men  have  been  killed  daily  by  an 
enemy.  It  i.«;  a  tragedy  of  our  time  and 
should  not  be  taken  lightly. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  I  have  talked  .th  disagree  with 
the  decisirn  which  has  been  rendered. 
I  believe  that  Congress  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  look  closely  at  the 


SIX  EXECUTIONS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVKS 

Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  the  news  media  carried  a  brief 
annotmcement  that  the  Soviets  had  exe- 
cuted six  of  their  citizens. 

Missing  from  the  announcement  were 
the  bold  headlines  from  the  front  page, 
editorials  of  condemnation  and  inter- 
pretative analyst"?,  or  other  appeals  to 
harness  world  public  opinion  to  inter- 
vene. Commutation  or  moderation  efforts 
were  impossible  because  the  first  an- 
nouncement was  after  the  sentences  had 
been  carried  out. 

Not  even  the  anticapital  punishment 
people  have  protested:  neither  has  the 
United  Nations,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  nor  the  Pope  Issued  a  state- 
ment. Possibly  these  international  keep- 
ers of  conscience  feel  that  the  people  of 
the  world  are  not  interested  in  Soviet 
executions  if  they  merely  involve  Ukrain- 
ians and  Christians. 

The  Communists  have  used  their  ex- 
periment well  to  prove  to  the  enslaved 
minorities  in  Russia  that  they  cannot 
bid  for  freedom  as  the  Russian  Jews  are 
doing — for  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
announce  that  the  executed  were  "Pas- 
cist  collaborators."  Even  Tass  would  en- 
counter difficulty  in  selling  their  op- 
pressed Jews  as  Nazi  sympathizers. 

The  execution  anno'incement  by  Ta» 
is  an  insult  to  civilized  intelligence.  Tass 
would  have  us  believe  that  there  was  a 
trial  in  Russia  which  lasted  1'^  moottu 
ar.d  involved  300  witnesses;  yet,  there  WM 
never  any  news  concerning  the  charges, 
the  trial  nor  the  verdict  and  sentencing 
imtil  after  the  execution  had  been  car- 
ried out.  Little  wonder  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  want  Americans  as  observers  of 
justice  in  Russia. 

The  Soviet  experiment  hinged  on 
whether  they  could  stifle  ssmipathy  and 
compassion  by  branding  these  Ukrainians 
as  Fp.scist  sympathizers  who  had  coDab- 
orated  with  the  Nazis  in  World  War  n 
30  years  ago,  but  who  up  to  now  had 
been  able  to  live  in  Russia  unmolested. 
Or  can  the  executions  be  a  new  social- 
ist euthanasia  pogrom  to  work  slave 
labor  until  they  are  agred  and  no  longer 
valuable  to  the  state;  then  to  accuse 
them  of  being  Fascist  and  collaboraton; 
and  to  give  them  peace,  Soviet  style,  by 
execution?  This  is  mello-wing — as  the  free 
press  would  lead  Americans  to  believe? 


I  suggest  that  this  is  but  another  move 
by  the  Communist  Party  bosses  to  strike 
fear  into  the  discontented  Ukrainians  in 
a  move  to  discredit  them  and  disorganize 
their  efforts  for  a  Ukrainian  war  of  na- 
tional Uberatlon  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  Ukrainian  resolution,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64,  urging  that  the 
deprivation  of  human  rights  In  the 
Uloalne  be  placed  on  the  U.N.  agenda. 
Is  more  urgent  now  than  ever  before  If 
we  are  to  prevent  wholesale  Ukrainian 
executions,  approaching  genocide,  be- 
hind the  propaganda  veneer  of  extermi- 
nating fascists. 

I  Include  several  newscllppings  and 
my  bill,  as  follows: 

(Prom  America,  Mar.  18,  1971] 

FOBMKB  Policemen   Shot   in   Ukraine 

Kbv. — In  the  city  of  Vllnlansk.  Zaporoshe 
province,  a  trial  was  conducted  for  one  and  a 
half  months  with  approximately  300  wlt- 
neaaes  called  to  testify  against  six  older  per- 
sona arrested  and  acctised  of  "Fascist  collab- 
oration." Five  of  the  accused  were  of  Ukraln- 
Itn  descent  and  one  was  of  German  ancestry. 

The  accused:  M.  Donets,  I,  Bak,  M.  Shyl.  W. 
Lyehobaba  and  D.  Neldorf,  were  sentenced  to 
death  by  shooting.  They  were  treated  as 
'traitors  who  during  the  ■war  willingly  Joined 
tha  services  of  the  punitive  organs  of  Hitler." 
After  80  years  of  living  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  were  accused  of  "participating  in  the 
shooting  at  prisoners,  murdering  women  and 
the  aged,  and  assisting  the  fascists  In  trans- 
porting people  to  Germany." 

The  world  press  carried  the  UPI  nevra 
agency  release.  Including  the  Washington 
"Sunday  Star"  In  Its  March  7th  edition,  of 
the  execution  of  "6  Ukrainians  In  Ukraine." 
from  Information  provided  by  the  Tass  news 
agency  In  the  USSR.  However,  the  free  press 
falls  to  Inquire  why.  with  300  wltnes.'es.  were 
the  accused  brought  to  trial  almost  30  years 
later.  It  la  presumed  that  the  USSR  Is  plan- 
ning to  strike  fear  Into  indocile  Ukrainians. 

[Prom  the  Washlngt.on  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  7.  1971] 

tjKHAnOANS    DOOMEJ    FOR    WW    11    CRIMES 

Moscow  (UPI).— The  Soviet  news  agency 
Tass  said  yesterday  six  Ukrainians  have  been 
aentenced  to  a  firing  squad  for  collaborating 
with  the  Najria  In  World  War  n. 

All  are  former  policemen  who  "participated 
In  the  thootlng  of  prisoners  of  war,  killed 
women  and  old  men  and  helped  the  Fascists 
drive  Soviet  people  to  Germany  (for  slave 
labor) ."  Taas  said. 

H.  Con.  Res.  64 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurTing) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  take  such  steps 
a«  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  question  of 
human  rlghta  violations  in  the  Soviet-occu- 
pied Ukraine  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 


WEAKNESSES  IN  OUR  PRESENT 
WELFARE  SYSTEM  AND  IN  THE 
PLANNED  REFORMS  OF  HJR.  1 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Diablo 
valley  League  of  Women  Voters  has  been 
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among  those  leagues  who  have  been 
studying  welfare  reform.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Kovar.  president  of  the  Diablo  Valley 
League  has  recently  written  me  the  po- 
sition of  the  group  on  this  Issue.  She 
points  out  fundamental  weaknesses  in 
both  the  present  welfare  system  and  the 
planned  reforms  of  House  Resolution  1. 
Her  comments  are  astute  and  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

Her  comments  follow: 

Lkaottx  op  Women  'Votxis, 

or  Diablo  Vaixet, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  March  20, 1971. 
Hon  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conoresman  Waldix:  The  t>eague  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  State- 
ment of  Position  on  Welfare  Reform,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1071  repreeents  a  consensus  of 
studies  made  by  more  than  900  Leagues  and 
views  which  prevail  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  League  position  differs  from  the  wel- 
fare reform  provisions  of  H.R.  1,  now  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  In  sev- 
eral ways. 

First,  we  agree  that  the  working  poor 
should  be  Included.  Second,  the  League  feels 
that  coverage  should  be  extended  to  all  low 
Income  people  based  on  need. 

In  Contra  Costa  County  there  are  many, 
many  people  applying  for  aid  who  are  truly 
needy,  but  Ineligible  for  help.  If  they  are 
not  over  66  years  of  age,  disabled,  or  do  not 
have  children,  they  "fall  through  the  cracks" 
of  categorical  aid,  and  can  only  be  helped 
by  very  limited  county  assistance.  As  one 
worker  in  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
puts  it,  "It  seems  we  turn  away  more  than 
we  are  able  to  help." 

Benefit  levels  need  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide decent,  adequate  standards  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  The  proposed  $1600 
income  floor  is  considerably  below  the  fed- 
eral government's  own  official  poverty  level, 
which  barely  meets  standards  of  decency  In 
emergency  periods,  and  falls  short  of  them 
for  long  periods.  Even  with  food  stamp  and 
medical  allowances,  the  Income  of  non-work- 
ing families  relying  solely  on  the  $1600, 
would  not  meet   the  poverty  level. 

We  could  not  support  provisions  which 
would  continue  the  present  Inequities  in  as- 
sistance levels  between  states.  We  support  a 
system  in  which  the  federal  government 
bears  a  major  responsibility  for  providing  in- 
come assistance  to  meet  basic  needs,  with 
standards  adjusted  for  regional  differences. 
Some  state  supplementation  will  be  neces- 
sary until  such  a  federal  assistance  level  Is 
reached. 

With  regard  to  work  registration  re- 
quirements, the  League  recognizes  the 
value  of  registration  as  a  necessary  means 
to  obtain  training  and  employment,  but  op- 
poses any  registration  requirement  which 
can  be  used  punltlvely  to  keep  needy  people 
from  receiving  assistance  during  training,  or 
until  they  are  employed,  or  to  demean  In- 
dividual dignity. 

The  League  feels  strongly  that  If  registra- 
tion for  work  is  a  "must"  price  to  be  paid 
for  bUl  passage,  we  want  legal  protections 
and  monitoring  systems.  Including  sepa- 
rating administration  of  assistance  pay- 
ments and  registration  requirements. 

Finally,  as  regards  Job  training  and  em- 
ployment requirements,  the  League  prefers 
that  the  link  between  Job  programs  and  as- 
sistance should  be  positive:  we  approve  of 
counseling,  realistic  training  for  actual  Jobs, 
financial  Incentives — such  as  the  right  to 
keep  a  larger  portion  of  earned  Income  with- 
out penalty.  Tough  Job  requirements  with- 
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out  increased  Job  opportunities  (Including 
public  service  Jobs) .  and  Improved  training 
programs  lead  to  "forced  labor"  In  dead-end 
Jobs,  lacking  Incentive  or  opportunity  for 
advancement  out  of  pKDverty. 

Mr.  Waldle,  we  cannot  stress  enough  the 
League  feeling  that  the  work  requirement.  II 
necessary  to  passage  of  a  welfare  reform  bill. 
must  be  tied  In  with  increased  opportunltj 
for  Jobs.  Without  such  opportunity,  the  re- 
quirement la  an  empty  one,  consuming  many 
agency  man-hours,  tax-payer  dollars,  as  well 
as  time  and  inconvenience  to  Job-seekers, 
who  know  at  the  outset  thst  there  really  Is 
no  job  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Disillusion- 
ment and  anger  are  on  the  upswing  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  continued  lack  of  opportunity  for 
those  whose  unemployment  rate  Is  alarm- 
ingly high  even  In  periods  of  relatively  high 
employment. 

■We  would  welcome  a  response  from  you 
with  comments  on  the  League  position,  and 
on  what  you  foresee  as  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  Congress  for  achieving  genuine  reform. 

We  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss welfare  reform  with  you  when  you  are 
In  the  district. 

Slnrjcrely  yours, 

Mrs.  FREnsRicK  R.  Kotar, 

President. 


THE  SHORT  END  OF  THE  STICK 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  1.  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  Congress  voted  down  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  SST. 

llie  IvTarch  28  Sunday  Ncv  York  Times 
had  a  story  on  this  liistoric  turnaround 
headlined:  'The  Public  Cast  the  De- 
riding Vote  "  The  people  became  involved 
in  the  issue  and  learned  enough  of  the 
fact?  to  care  about  its  outcome  and  to 
speak  forcefully  on  it. 

The  SST  has  been  stopped,  but  the 
key  issue  is  still  alive.  What  kind  of 
tran.^portation  systems  will  the  Govem- 
tuent.  .support?  Will  it  continue  to  put 
most  of  its  money  in  highways  and  proj- 
ects like  the  SST — or  will  it  at  long  last 
,"et  down  to  the  simple  but  necessary 
ta.-k  of  meeting  the  great  backlog  of  our 
mass  transit  nerds.  This  question,  like 
the  SST,  can  be  answered  by  the  public 
if  the  commuter  and  straphanger  care 
enough  and  demand  that  safe,  comfort- 
able, and  inexpensive  mass  transit  must 
c  ome  first,  not  last,  in  this  Nation's  trans- 
poi'tation  prioi-ities. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  a  5- 
year  $3.1  billion  mass  transit  bill  to  help 
the  cities  move  ahead  in  developing  com- 
prehensive transportation  systems.  The 
Ccnere.s.'-  approved  $600  milLon  for  mass 
transit  this  year.  And  as  little  as  this  is, 
partijularly  when  compared  to  the  $4.5 
billion  spent  on  highways  armually,  the 
President  has  refused  to  spend  more  than 
S4C0  million — a  cutback  of  $200  million  In 
the  first  year  of  this  vitally  needed  new 
program. 

On  March  25,  I  was  joined  by  70  Con- 
gressmen in  writing  to  the  President  urg- 
ing that  the  $200  million  cutback  be  re- 
stored. This  cutback  in  funds  is  critical 
to  New  York  City  because  the  MTA  has 
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an  $800  million  request  for  new  sub- 
way linc;  pending  in  t,hc  Dcr-artment  of 
'ri-an,-.po.iation.  Th"  Imp^  ••  aitinp  for 
ron-  t;uL Von  and  llieir  cos ts  are . 

Queeni-63d  Street  line.  $154  million. 

Queens  .^uper-express  bypass.  $89  mil- 
lion. 

Norlhea.-t  Queen'^  line.  $ln8  million. 

Southeast  Queen-;  line,  $122  million. 

Second  Avenue  .subway,  $393  million. 

Utica  Avenue  line.  $131  million. 

No.'.trand  o.-iten^ion,  $90  millio.i. 

Louer  Fast  Side  Loop,  $'0  million. 

Jamaica  Avenue  .subway.  $15  million. 

New  York  City  cannot  hope  to  be 
granted  its  total  $800  million  this  year 
even  if  the  $200  million  cutback  Ls  re- 
stored. But,  we  can  expect  even  less  if  the 
President  keeps  giving  ma.ss  tran.-it  tli'^ 
thort  end  of  the  stick. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  will  be  conducting  a 
mass  transit  survey  in  my  di.-trict  dura.^ 
the  congre.ssional  recess.  I  would  like  u. 
bring  to  m'-  roUeogucs'  Pttention  the 
questions  I  will  be  asking  people  who  ride 
en  New  Yo;k  City's  subv.ays.  At  a  later 
date  I  will  report  on  the  respoases  I  re- 
ceive. The  questions  I  am  asking  and 
that  are  relevant  in  many  cities  are- 

1.  Where  do  you  live? 

(      )   Bronx  (      i    Queens 

(      »   Brooklyn  (      )    Staten  Island 

(     )   Manhattan  (      )   Outside  the  city 

2.  Are  you  using  subways  and  buses  more 
often  -Since  the  cab  fare  Increase? 

(      )    Ye.g  (      )    No 

3.  Before  the  cab  fare  increase  how  often 
did  you  use  cabs  per  weeli? 

(      )   Never  (      )   Twice 

(     )   Once  (     )   Dally 

4.  For  what  reasons  did  you  use  cabs? 
(      )    Commuting  to  and  from  work 

(  )  When  working  late 

(  )  When  carrying  packages 

(  I  In  bad  weather 

{  I  When  going  out  for  an  evening 

(  I  Other 

5.  In  the  evening,  do  you  take  a  cab  in- 
stead of  a  .sTibway  because  you  fear  for  vo\ir 
safety? 

(     )   Yes  (      )   No 

6  What  bothers  you  most  about  the  sub- 
ways you  ride? 

(  )  High  fare.s 

(  )  Dirty  ears  and  stations 

(  )  Overcrowding 

(  )  Breakdowns  and  delavs 

(  )  Noise 

(  )  Unsafe  conditions 

(  )  Inadequate  passenger  Information 

(  )  Other 


NATIONALISM  AND  THE  US  S.R. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  most  of  our 
people,  in  offlcialdom  as  well  as  In  our 
P'-ivate  society,  have  little  or  no  appre- 
ciation of  the  steadily  growing  forces  of 
nationalism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed. 
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many  are  not  even  aware  of  the  numer- 
ous nations  that  are  held  captive  in  thi.' 
imperial  compound.  It  is  thus  encourag- 
ing and  comforting  that  the  younger 
generation  is  grasping  the  fundamental 
truths  concerning  this  Imperial  complex 
The  axticle  by  Royal  M.  Wharton,  a 
graduate  student  In  Russian  area  studies 
at  Georgetown  University,  on  the  subject 
of  "Nationali.^m  and  the  U.S.S.R."  amply 
sh.-)ws  this.  The  article  appeared  in 
America,  published  in  Philadelphia,  ii: 
its  February  11  Issue.  As  submitted  here. 
I  urge  every  Member  to  read  it  for  it.s 
pertinent  aspects  of  current  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  relations. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

NATl^)N.^HSM    AND    THE    U  S.S  U. 

(By  Royal  M.  Wharton) 
It  was  Interesting  to  note  In  a  recent  Iss-ie 
of  "International  Affairs"  (Nov.  1970,  Mos- 
cow) an  arf.cle  on  "U.S  Antl-Communlsm" 
written  by  A.  Borlsov.  Mr.  Borl'sov,  writing 
In  the  unintentionally  humorous  .style  which 
characterizes  most  Soviet  political  literature, 
lashed  out  against  Dr.  I«v  E.  Dobrlanskr 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  Chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Committee.  In  hl.s  words,  the  "emigrant  re- 
actionaries," led  by  Dr.  Dobrlanskv.  "having 
lo't  touch  with  reality,"  still  cling  to  the 
hope  "that  capitalism  would  be  restored  In 
the  socialist  .states." 

The  article  was  revealing  however.  In  that 
after  a  full  twelve  years  since  the  unanimous 
passing  by  Congress  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Resolution  which  Dr.  Dobrlansky  has  au- 
thored, the  Soviets  still  feel  compelled  to 
continue  their  attack  on  the  Idea  which  he 
hid  set  forth.  One  can  only  wonder  If  the 
Kremlin  sees  In  the  captive  nations  idea  a 
challenge  which  might  lUtlmately  destroy  Its 
total  power  over  the  peoples  who  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  area  designated  as  the 
USSR. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  convincingly  argues  In  his 
book.  The  Vulnerable  Ruisicns,  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  not  a  nation  state,  but  rat^er 
a  primary  empire  which  h.as  forcibly  annexed 
to  itself  fourteen  separate  nation.?,  each  hav- 
ing a  distinctive  history,  culture  and  lan- 
guage. The  profound  weakness  of  this  em- 
pire. ?ccording  to  Dr.  Dobrlansky,  is  "the  Im- 
mense latent  power  of  (genuine  patriotic  na- 
tionalism, both  within  and  outside  the  So- 
viet Union." 

According  to  Mr.  Borlsov.  "the  author  of 
this  vindictive  scrawl  (l.e  ,  The  /ulnerable 
Russians)  literally  falls  over  himself,  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
'vilnerable  In  the  national  respect."  "  Quoting 
Brezhnev,  he  writes,  "the  unity  of  the  Soviet 
peoples,  who  have  learned  the  power  of 
friendship,  brotherhood  and  all-around  co- 
operation through  their  own  historical  ex- 
perience, is  unshakable." 

This,  the  latest  of  a  series  of  atMcks  en 
the  captive  nations  idea,  reflect  a  continu- 
ing insecurity  felt  by  the  Kremlin  leaders 
New  Force  has  been  given  to  Dr.  Dobrlansky  s 
views  following  the  recent  publisMnE:  of  An- 
drei .\malrlk's  e.ssay.  •Will  the  Soviet  Union 
Survive  Until  1984?"  Amalrlk,  like  Dr  Do- 
bri.insky.  believes  that  the  forces  of  naUn- 
alism  within  the  USSR  Itself  will  be  the  ul- 
timate cause  of  the  Soviet  Union's  dislnte- 
srration. 

Amalrlk  similarly  sees  the  USSR  ao  an  im- 
perialistic state  with  expansionist  drives  and 
further  agrees  that  any  consideration  of 
Marxist  Ideology  Is  Irrelevant  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  Rasslan  empire. 
As  Amalrlk  observes,  "Just  as  the  adc^rtloo  of 
Christianity  postponed  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire   but  did   not  prevent  its  Inevitable 
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end,  so  Marxist  doctrine  has  delaved  th. 
breakup  of  the  Russian  Emplr»-the  TIiim 
Rome— but  it  does  not  possess  the  DowerT 
prevent  it."  '^  ^  "^ 

While  Ama'.rlk's  view  is  passive— that  th^ 
nationalist  a.spirations  will  disrupt  the  80 
Viet  Union  following  a  protracted  war  .iti," 
Red  China— Dr.  Dobrlansky  takes  a  moreT 
tive  stance.  To  him.  the  Russian  empire  ou 
collapse  in  a  state  of  cold  war,  and  the  c»u» 
of  freedom  demands  that  the  U.S.  throMh 
psycho-political  means,  nurture  these  Moti 
lions  and  show  that  it  identifies  wlththei? 
desires  for  Independence.  It  is  because  ol 
this  <'<<:tlve  element  that  Dr.  Dobrlanskv  ano 
the  Captive  Nations  C.->mmlttee  present  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  much  gmt« 
than  the  passive  hopes  of  An^.alrlk. 

For  anyone  who  sees  the  growing  SoTlet 
military  strength  around  the  world  as  a 
threat  to  our  very  existence,  who  feels  that 
iho  St>vlet  Union  from  its  Inception  has  been 
attempt  in:;  actively  to  subver'  onr  soc'e'r 
and  who  believes  that  tho.se  forced  to  lire 
under  the  total  system  called  communisE 
are  robbed  of  their  very  humanity  would 
do  best  to  examine  Dr.  Dobrtansky's  Idea; 
on  captive  nations,  Ideas  which  seem  to  so 
frighten  the  Moscow  rulers. 

Mr.  Borlsov  sees  those  who  feel  this  wav 
as  the  "miserable  rock  bottom  of  antl-com'- 
munism  In  the  United  States."  And  he  coun- 
sels that  only  thrmiav,  a  nolicv  of  peaceful 
co-existence,  and  "not  the  organization  of 
provocations  and  anti-Soviet  slander  i— 
meets  the  Interests  of  world  peace."  Mr  Bor- 
isov's  virulence  vividly  betrays  the  fear  wit.h 
which  the  Soviet  Union  views  the  forces  of 
n.iflonalism  within  itself.  Perhaps  his  in- 
ten.NC  scorn  will  also  act  as  a  catalyst  to  our 
awarene.ss  of  this  strategic  weapon. 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY,  ECONOMICS 
AND  THE  ALASKAN  PIPELINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  statemenv  which 
I  believe,  incisivelv.  obiectively,  and  thor- 
oughly analyzes  many  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  proposed  Trans-Alaskan 
pipeline.  This  statement,  prepared  by 
Drs.  Charles  J.  Cicchetti  and  John  V, 
Krutilla  cf  Resources  for  the  Future,  Is 
not  a  political  tract  but  a  dispassionate 
ccnnomic  analysis  of  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic bases  and  assumptions  behind  the 
argument  for  the  pipeline.  The  state- 
ment, filed  with  the  Interior  Department 
on  March  5,  is  one  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing and  revealing  I  have  yet  seen  on  the 
proposed  pipeline.  I  urge  that  those  of 
my  colleai^ues  who  are  interested  in  the 
pipeline  issue  tn  carefully  read  this 
statement. 

One  note:  The  authors  of  the  state- 
ment wish  me  to  make  it  dear  that  their 
statement  is  not  a  product  of  Resources 
for  the  Future,  which  does  not  as  an  or- 
ganization issue  reports  or  statements. 
Rather,  it  is  a  statement  of  Drs.  Cicchetti 
and  Krutilla,  who  happen  to  work  for 
Resources  for  the  Future. 

Their  statement  follows : 


Pbkpaebd  Statement  by  Charles  J.  Ctcchbtti 
AND  John  V.  Krutilla  on  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Environmental  Impact 
Report  Filed  With  the  Department  of 
THE    Interior    on    March    5.    1971 

1.    INTRr'DUCTION 

In  June  of  1968.  a  major  oil  field  discovery 
on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  was  an- 
nounced.' One  proposal  for  transporting  this 
oil  to  world  markets  is  to  build  a  pipeline 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  port  city  of  Val- 
dez  on  Prince  William  Sound.  The  proposed 
pipeline  would  be  789  miles  long  and  In  order 
to  construct  the  proposed  pipeline,  a  373 
mile  parallel  road  must  be  built  along  the 
northern-most  portion  of  the  proposed 
pipeline.  Since  641  miles  of  the  proposed 
pipeline  (81"r»  and  365  miles  of  the  con- 
struction road  (98<^^c  )  would  transverse  lands 
owned  and  managed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, present  law  -  requires  the  fi.ling  of 
an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  102(2) 
(0)  with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  evaluate  the  expected  benefits  and 
costs  (including  expected  and  probable  en- 
vironmental costs)  that  would  result  from 
the  granting  of  a  permit  to  transverse  public 
lands. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  twofold.  First, 
some  of  the  limitations  Inherent  In  the 
present  guidelines'  for  preparing  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  will  be  discussed. 
Second,  this  will  be  Illustrated  by  discussing 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  pre- 
pared for  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line' and  considering  the  economics  of  the 
proposed  pipeline  In  meeting  the  proposed 
objectives. 

2.    QUALITATIVE        VERSUS        QUANTTTATIVE 
EVALUATION 

In  the  current  "Guidelines"  several  fac- 
tors are  stipulated  for  inclusion  In  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement: 

(i)  The  probable  impact  of  the  proposed 
action  on  the  environment  Including  Impact 
on  ecological  systems  such  as  wildlife,  fish 
and  marine  life.  Both  primary  and  secondary 
significant  consequences.  .  .  . 

(11)  Any  probable  adverse  environmental 
effect  which  cannot  be  avoided.  .  .  . 

(HI)  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action 
(section  102(2)  (d)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
responsible  agency  to  "study,  develop  and 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recom- 
mend courses  of  action  in  any  proposal 
which  involves  unresolved  conflicts  concern- 
ing alternative  uses  of  available  resources"). 
A  rigorous  exploration  and  objective  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  actions  that  might  avoid 
some  or  all  of  the  adverse  envlroiunental 
effects  is  essential.  Sufficient  analysis  of  such 
alternatives  and  their  costs  and  Impact  on 
the  environment  should  accompany  the  pro- 
posed action  through  the  agency  review 
process  in  order  not  to  foreclose  prematurely 
options  which  might  have  less  detrimental 
effects. 

<iv)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity  .  .  .  each  generation  Is  trustee 
of  the  environment  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

(V)  Any  Irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources.  .  .  , 

ivi)  Where  appropriate,  a  discussion  of 
problems  and  objections  raised  by  other 
Federal  agencies  and  state  and  local  entities 
m  the  review  process  and  the  disposition  of 
the  Issues  involved.  .  .  .• 

One  problem  Inherent  In  the  above  set  of 
stipulations  Is  that  no  guidance  Is  provided 
as  to  how  the  various  factors  should  be 
quantified.  Accordingly,  a  qualitative  dlscus- 
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slon  of  the  environmental  Impact  of  a  pro- 
posed Federal  action,  rather  than  quantifica- 
tion of  environmental  benefits  and  costs  is 
likely. 

If  an  Informed  decision  la  to  be  made  be- 
tween several  alternatives  it  Is  useful  to 
qualify  the  benefits  and  costs  of  each  al- 
ternative In  some  common  unit,  for  example, 
real  dollars  appropriately  discounted  to  re- 
flect various  time  dimensions  of  the  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  or  non-action.  As  a  first 
approximation,  an  attempt  to  measure  en- 
vironmental effects  In  physical  units,  such 
as:  acres  of  land  affected,  the  amount  of 
streams  polluted,  the  number  of  fish  and 
wildlife  endangered,  an  estimate  of  the  prob- 
ability of  uncertain  environmental  events, 
etc.,  should  be  made.  In  addition,  effort^ 
should  be  made  to  develop  damage  or  benefit 
functions  (or  values)  measured  In  common 
units  to  facilitate  the  decision-making 
process. 

Often  when  the  decision  is  reduced  to  a 
choice  between  development  or  preserva- 
tion the  quantification  of  the  choices  into 
some  common  unit  is  very  difficult.  A  large 
part  of  the  problem  results  from  the  lack  of 
any  market  Information  on  the  value  of 
an  environmental  resource.  Since  natural 
resources  such  as  the  whooping  crane,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  The  Everglades,  etc..  are 
owned  by  all  In  common,  rights  to  enjoy 
their  very  existence  now  and  Into  the  future 
or  to  receive  benefits  by  visiting  these  re- 
sources, are  not  sold.  Accordingly,  since  a 
market  does  not  generally  form  for  these 
common  property  resources  prices  or  market 
values  can  not  be  measured  In  the  usual 
manner. 

It  can  not  be  emphasized  enough  that  low 
prices  or  the  complete  lack  of  them  tells  us 
little  about  the  value  a  consumer  places  on 
the  commodity.  For  example,  a  thirsty  man 
may  be  willing  to  pay  a  great  deal  for  a  glass 
of  water,  but  the  price  of  this  water  in  many 
locstlons  will  be  very  close  to  zero.  Value 
is  not  measured  by  price  in  this  case  and  in 
most  cases  when  environmental  common 
property  resources  are  Included. 

In  order  to  use  the  logic  of  economics  and 
the  analytical  tool  of  benefit  cost  analysis 
a  strategy  has  been  suggested  in  other  writ- 
ings by  the  present  authors."  The  technique 
is  very  straightforward.  The  net  benefits  of 
development  properly  discounted  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  development  are  estimated. 
Second,  those  benefits  and  costs  of  preserva- 
tion, which  can  be  quantified  are  estimated 
and  a  net  benefit  estimate  for  this  quant'- 
fliblp  portion  is  determined.  A  comparison  of 
th?  present  value  of  the  net  benefits  of  devel- 
opment and  the  present  value  of  the  net 
benefits  of  preservation  Is  then  made.  If 
development  Is  a  better  alternative  when 
compared  to  the  quantified  portion  of  the 
preservation  benefits,  the  difference  is  de- 
termined. If  this  difference  compared  to  the 
unqualified  environmental  benefits  of  pres- 
ervation (or  to  say  the  same  thing,  the  en- 
vironmental costs  of  development)  is  consid- 
ered .small  by  society,  preservation  is  pre- 
ferred. If  the  two  are  about  equal  the  choices 
are  socially  indifferent,  in  that  society  gets 
equal  benefit  from  either  preservation  or 
development.  If  development  benefits  are 
still  considered  large  compared  to  the  phy- 
sical units,  e.g..  number  of  wildlife  affected, 
then  development  should  be  approved  These 
techniques  will  be  used  In  the  benefit-cost 
calculations  undertaken  In  this  paper  below. 

3.    THE    TRANSALASKA    PIPELINE 

For  Illustrative  purposes  the  above  gen- 
eralizations might  be  crystallzed  by  con-lder- 
ing  the  environmental  Impact  statement  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  the  proposed 
permit  to  build  a  pipeline  across  public  lands 
in  the  state  of  Alaska.  In  this  statement  some 
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environmental  costs  such  as:  the  acres  of 
pipeline,  acres  of  construction  roads,  acres  of 
storage  facilities,  acres  of  gravel  pits  ex- 
cavated, acres  of  pump  stations,  etc..  were 
quantified  In  physical  units.  At  the  same 
time  other  environmental  effects  were  dis- 
cussed in  a  qvialltatlve  manner.  For  example, 
possible  efTects  of  heating  permafrost,  oil 
leaks,  air  and  water  pollution,  the  effect  of 
the  pipeline  on  wildlife,  fish  and  vegetation, 
possible  disruption  of  the  pipeline  through 
earthquakes  and  the  possible  severe  environ- 
mental effects  of  such  pipeline  breaks  were 
discussed  without  any  indication  of  their 
quantitative  sijrnlftcance. 

The  last  Item  above  gives  some  insight 
Into  the  manner  In  which  the  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  the  proposed  Alaska 
pipeline  takes  environmental  effects  Into  ac- 
count. In  the  draft  report  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  the  lower  %  of  the  proposed  pipeline  Is 
expected  to  be  subject  to  be  probable  earth- 
quakes of  7.0  or  greater  on  the  Rlchter  scale. 
It  Is  also  pointed  out  that  the  storage  faclll- 
*les  for  the  terminal  port  will  be  located  on 
802  acres  in  the  Chugach  National  Forest 
near  the  former  site  of  the  port  city  of  Val- 
dez.  where  the  most  severe  recorded  earth- 
quake In  North  America  (8.5  on  the  Rlchter 
Scale)  occurred  In  1964.  The  report  does  not 
dl'^cuss  the  possible  environmental  conse- 
quences of  such  probabilistic  occurrences, 
which  might  cause  pipeline  breaks  and  a  con- 
comitant spilling  of  heated  oil  on  to  the 
Alaskan  landscape. 

A  generallv  recognized  measurement  of 
value  or  net  benefits  of  a  particular  Federal 
project  Is  any  saving  In  reol  resources  as 
compared  with  the  most  economic  alterna- 
tive that  would  yield  compyarable  results. 
For  example,  the  net  benefits  of  a  Federal 
hydro-electrlc  power  project  are  measured  by 
savings  (If  any)  In  real  costs  between  the 
most  economic  alternative  and  the  hy<lro 
power  project. 

In  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  alternatives  to  the 
nroposed  pipeline  are  considered  ai  required 
by  section  7(111)  in  the  "Guidelines."  Sev- 
eral observations  cpn  be  made  about  the  dis- 
cussion of  alternatives  In  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  environmental  Impact  statement. 
First,  only  alternatives  to  transporting  the 
oil  from  the  North  Slope  are  generally  con- 
sidered. These  alternatives  are  presented  In 
Table  1. 

Table  I 
"Alternatives   to   the   lyana-Alanka  Pipeline 

ConHdered  by  the  Department  of  Interior 

in  its  Environmental  Impact  Statement" 

(n  A  discussion  of  alternative  pipeline 
routes 

fa)    Mackenzie    Valley    In    Canada 

(1)  through  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range 

(II)  to  the  south  of  the  range 

(III)  to  the  north  of  the  range 

(b)  via  National  Petroleum  Reserx'e  No.  4 
to  the  Chuckchi  Sea  or  the  Bering  Sea 

(c)  modify  proposed  pipeline  (shifts  to 
tens  to  hundreds  of  miles) 

(d)  change  the  terminus  from  Valdez  to 
p:ther  Whlttler.  Seward  or  Anchorage. 

(2)  Cold-oU  versus  a  heated-oil  pipeline. 

(3)  Alternative    transport   modes: 

(a)  ice-breaking  tankers 

( b )  submarine  tankers 

(c)  railroad 

(di  highway,  tramway,  monorail 

(e)  airborne  vehicles. 

(4i  Other  liquid  fuel  sources  (shale  and 
coal  are  raised  briefly  but  rejected  because 
they  will  not  be  available  until  nfter  1980  In 
sufficient  quantity) . 

i5i  Imports  from  the  Middle  East  (these 
are  rejected  because  the  Arab  world  Is  polit- 
ically unstable  and  benefits  are  derived  from 
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the  pipeline  because  it  reduces  the  U.S.  de- 
pendence upon  Middle  Eastern  oil  thus  pro- 
viding national  seotrltv  and  balance  of  pay- 
nriRn^s  benefits) . 

Second,  these  alternatives  are  not  dis- 
cussed In  either  financial  or  real  resource 
cost  terms.  Instead  Inherent  dlfllculties  or 
delays,  for  example  the  time  required  to 
reach  an  International  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  either  a 
Northwest  Passage  Tanker  or  a  Trans-Cana- 
dian Plp>eline  alternative,  are  discussed  and 
then  such  difficulties  are  used  to  eliminate 
each  alternative.  Other  alternatives  are  re- 
jected verbally  because  It  Is  argued  that  they 
would  be  either  more  ccstly,  would  have 
similar  or  perhapM  greater  environmental 
costs,  or  greater  technical  delays.  Since  alter- 
natives to  the  propoaed  action  are  not  quan- 
tified. It  is  not  possible  to  measure  resource 
savings  which  the  proposed  pipeline  would 
produce  and  thus  measure  the  net  benefits 
of  this  proposal.  This  point  will  be  con- 
sidered In  more  detail  In  the  following  sec- 
t  Ion  of  the  paper. 

The  general  conclusion  in  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment Is  that  there  are  no  alternative  actions 
that  do  not  also  have  similar  or  greater  diffi- 
culties associated  with  them.  Acconilngly, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Envlronmen- 
t.Hl  Impact  Statement  implicitly  concludes 
that  the  pipeline  does  not  have  an  economi- 
cally feasible  alternative. 

By  eliminating  further  consideration  of 
alternatives  to  the  propoeed  action  the  prob- 
lem is  reduced  by  the  authors  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  draft  statement  to  a 
comparison  of  the  environmental  damages 
p.nd  anticipated  positive  net  benefits  of  de- 
velopment. 

These  benefits  include:  (1)  National  Secu- 
rity, measured  as  the  percentage  reduction 
oT  United  States  dependence  on  Eastern 
Hemisphere  sources  of  crude  oil  with  and 
without  the  proposed  pipeline;  (2)  Balance 
of  Payment  savings,  If  crude  oil  Is  produced 
domestically  rather  than  Imported;  and,  (3) 
Economic  Development  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  measured  by  Increased  taxes,  employ, 
ment,  etc.  The  most  striking  difference  be- 
tween this  section  of  the  report  and  the  pre- 
vious sections  Is  that  these  benefits  are  ex- 
pressed in  quantitative  terms.  Furthermore, 
on  the  basis  of  these  quantitative  benefit 
estimates,  the  report  concludjs  that  notwith- 
standing recognised  environmental  damages 
of  unestlmated  magnitude,  the  national 
security  balance  of  payment  and  Alaskan 
development  benefits  are  greater  and  thus 
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justify  the  granting  of  a  permit  to  build  a 
pipeline  across  public  lands  In  the  state  of 
Alaska.  In  the  following  section,  a  critique 
of  the  estimates  used  to  measure  these  three 
benefits,  followed  by  a  broader  consideration 
of  alternatives  will  be  undertaken. 

4.    AN   BVALUATIOK  OV  THI  TRANS-ALASKA   PIPK- 
LINX    BENKJTT    ESTIMATION    PBOCKDT7BZ8 

A.  "Gross  national  security  benefits" 
The  national  security  benefit  as  calculated 
In  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  environmental 
Impact  statement  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  3  million  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  day  transported  through  the  prop>osed 
pipe  line  would  reduce  United  States  de- 
pendence on  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources  of 
supply  by  this  amount  In  1980.'  In  Table  2, 
estimates  of  1980  domestic  demand  (23  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day)  and  non-North  Slope 
(i'rwer  48)  donipstic  supply  (11.9  mil! ion  bar- 
rels per  day  are  shown.  Since  the  proposed 
pipeline  would  reduce  dependence  on  Eastern 
Hemispheric  sources  from  approximately  23  % 
.5,000  22.000)  in  1980  wuhoiit  the  olpeline  to 
approximately  14%  (3,000/22,000)  with  the 
pipeline,  this  becomes  a  measure  of  national 
security  benefits  which  Is  given  very  con- 
siderable weight  by  the  authors  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement.  It  is  pointed 
out  In  the  report  that  a  "key"  assumption 
in  the  calculation  Is  that  domestic  crude  oil 
demand  will  grow  at  4%  per  year. 

Analysis  of  the  validity  and  significance 
of  this  assumed  rate  of  growth  of  demand  for 
crude  oil  along  with  the  assumption  that 
"lower  48"  gross  additions  to  domestic  crude 
oil  producing  capacity  should  be  based  on 
1967-1969  data,  will   be   undertaken  below. 

TABLE  ?V  FOHECASTS  OF  FUTURE  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY 
FROM  THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPtllNE  E'n'IRQNfVIENT^L 
IMPACT  STATEMENT 


Thousan.ls  cf 
barrels  i*v\i 


March  SO,  1971 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SUPPLY  BY  SOURCE 
rrtiousinds  of  barrels  rtsilyj 


1970 

1960 

Witfiout           With 
'*  S.              N,S. 

Aliska  Notlh  Slope.  . 
Nor'h  Arreriran     _      .. 

Sotjih  A/Tiertcan 

Lasli^ni  hemisp.*ieie..»., 

700 

...,.      .-  ?00 

dJO 

?  000 

1  fioo        1  no 
5,000       3,000 

Tofil „. 

3,430 

9.850          t.Ko 

1970 


1980: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Domestic  demand.. 14,860  22.000 

Exports         240  300 

Total  demand 15.100  21.300 

Less  process  gam .,.,....,-^..  -370  -hjO 

Stoch  reduction , _  :o 

Required  petroleum  supplies.  14,710  21,750 

U.S.  oil  production  (less  North  Slope): 

Crude  oil...        . ...  9  6C0  9  900 

Natural  jas  liquids 1,680  2,000 

Total 11,280  11,900 

Required  from  othpr  sources...  3.430  9,850 


I  Assumed  rate  cf  growth  is  4  percent  per  year 

EeverU  recent  estimates  of  rates  of  change 
In  domestic  crude  oil  demand  have  been 
m.ade.  In  August  of  1970  the  Bureau  of  Mine*' 
rpvlsed  earlier  estimate  made  In  July  of 
'968  and  forecasted  a  rate  of  change  from 
'.Hu9  to  1380  of  28.419  trillion  BTU's  to  37,2«e 
trillion  BTU's  or  an  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  2.5":;  .  In  recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Interior  anc;  Insular  Affairs  Committee" 
-ev»rnl  gov^'rnment  and  Industry  wltnesset 
made  foreca=:ts  of  future  domestic  crude  oil 
i1eni.incl.  These  estimates  and  their  »ouroe 
appear  in  Table  3. 

TABIE   3      RATES  OF   GROWTH   IN    DOMESTIC  CRUDE  OIL 

p':mand  AS  estimat:d  ry  witnesses  in  oil  im- 
port CONTROL  hearings    IVIARCH-APRIL  1970 


Basp  Implied 

period  1980  jnnual 

coiisump-  consump-  rate 

Source                                   tion  don  (percent) 


Hollis  M.  Dole,  Assistant 
Se^fo'arv  ol  Mineral 
Rewurces,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment ol  liUerior. . 

H.B   Hjrfins,  na'ional  ulc 
president,  Amer'can 
AjsMia'ior  ol  Oil  Drillin 
Contractors  . 

Brice  O'Brien,  general 
counsel.  National  Coal 
Assocfaticn 

John  F.  Swearinge".  chair- 
man ol  the  board 
SlandatJ  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana). 


'14.9         -19.3 


:.6 


1 217  '2S0  ?.34 

1 28.  3        «  38.  S  3. 12 

1  14. 9         '  ?0  2  3  05 


Million  barrels  per  day  (1970). 
Million  barrels  per  dav. 
i^  Mion  gallons  (19t9). 
Gilli-i'i  gallons 
Quadrillion  B.t  ii.'s(1970). 
Quadrillion  B.t.u  's. 


Earlier  forecasts  placed  most  estimates  of 
1980  Domestic  crude  oil  demand  at  current 
U.S.  prices  between  16  and  18  million  barrdi 
per  day  with  later  estimates  closer  to  18  mil- 
lion barrels  i>er  day.  as  shown  In  Table  4." 


TABLE  4.-US.  ENERGY  AND  PETROLEUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1980 1 
IReprlnted  from:  The  Economy,  Energy  and  the  Environmenl,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Sept.  1,  1970,  p.  27| 


Total 

energy  - 
quad- 

Oil 

Gas 

Total 

Oil 

Gas 

Million 

Trillion 

quad- 

Million 

Trillion 

rillion 

barrels 

Percent 

cubic    Percent  of 

rillion 

barrels 

Percent 

cubic    Percantot 

Source 

Date 

Btu 

per  day 

total 

feet 

tPta' 

Source 

Date 

Btu. 

pwday 

total 

feet           total 

National  Fuels  and  Energy 

Tfie  P-^troleum  Industiy 

Study  Group'.. 

1962 

87.0 

16.7 

41 

21.2 

28 

Research  Foundation 

1968 

92.0 

18.0 

39 

28.0              31 

Department  of  Interior 

1965 

85.9 

17,5 

40 

25.6 

31 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission 

Pan  American  Petroleum 

Corp  .            

1968 

97.8 

18.9 

41 

30.8               33 

Corp.'  .. 

1966 

87.0 

18.6 

43 

28.0 

33 

Humble  Oil  i  Refining  Co 

1968 

97.3 

18.2 

37 

29. 8               32 

American  Gas  Association  i 

1966  . 

27.2  .   . 

Department  of  Interior 
(current  survey). 

Stanford  Research  Institute'  .. 

1967 

92.0 

18.2 

39 

27.9 

31 

1968 

88.1 

18.2 

41 

24.6               29 

The  Gas  Industry  Committee. . 

1967 

28.6  ... 

First  National  City  Bank  of 

New  York-'.. . 

1967 

87.2 

17.2 

38 

23.6 

28 

>  Explanation  provided  by  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  included:  "Energy  projection  claims 
the  ittention  of  many  in  government  and  industry  alike.  Shown  bslow  are  extracts  from  10  recent 
studies  by  vnous  sources  giving  estimates  of  the  1980  requirements  of  the  United  States  'or  oil. 
gas,  and  total  energy.  Totals  arrived  at  In  this  survey  are  shown  as  the  last  item  for  purposes  o( 
comparison.  Although  not  directly  comparable  because  of  differing  assumptions  used,  the  esti- 
mates do  provide  a  useful  guide  to  current  opinion  on  the  energy  outlook." 


-'  Oil  and  gas  consumption  obtained  by  converting  B.l.u.  to  barrels  and  cubic  tept  at  the  rale  oi 
5,400  000  B  t.u.  per  barrel  and  l.QfS  B.t.u.  per  cubic  loot. 

Source:  "United  States  Petroleum  Through  1980,"  U.S.  Department  ot  the  Interior,  190. 
p.  B. 
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On  the  supply  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
authors  of  the  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment assume  that  proven  annual  additions 
to  gross  productive  capacity  will  continue 
bued  upon  observed  1967-1069  rates.  Several 
authors"  have  suggested  that  these  data 
should  not  be  used  as  a  measure  of  future 
supply  or  production  levels,  since  the  amount 
of  proven  reserves  added  to  the  total  Is  highly 
correlated  to  expected  future  demand.  These 
data  are  more  Indicative  of  the  Industries' 
Inventory  position  than  the  future  produc- 
tion position.  Accordingly,  If  a  comparison 
of  "lower  48"  production  with  and  without 
the  North  Slope  oil  coming  to  the  "lower  48" 
market  were  to  be  made,  then  production  In 
the  "lower  48"  would  be  expected  to  be 
greater  without  North  Slope  oil  than  with 
North  Slope  oil. 

To  see  the  effect  of  this  objection  the  data 
In  Table  6"  show  the  annual  additions  to 
gross  productive  capacity  In  the  "lower  48." 
An  average  based  upon  the  last  6  years  would 
be  15 '7-  greater  than  the  1967-1969  average 
used  and  an  average  based  upor.  all  6  years 
would  be  8%  greater  than  the  3  years  used  by 
the  authors  of  the  environmental  impact 
statement.  One  reason  for  the  sharp  decline 
In  1969  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  decline  In 
1968  Is  that  the  discovery  of  oil  reserves  In 
Alaska  (North  Slope)  was  annoimced  In  Jvme 
of  1968,  which  probably  affected  the  addition 
to  proven  reserves  in  the  'lower  48."  How- 
ever, If  one  Is  analyzing  the  effect  on  do- 
mesOc  production  when  Alaskan  North  Slope 
oil  is  not  expected  to  be  produced,  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  use  these  last  two  years. 

Table  5 

Annual  additions  to  grou  productive  capacity 
in  the  "lower  48" 
(Thousands  of  barrels  I 

^^^  — 2,664.700 

19«8 3,048,100 

1966  2.963.900 

1967 3,962.100 

]^  2.464,600 

^''™  2,120,000 

To  account  for  this  difficulty,  Industry  and 
government  estimates  of  future  "lower  48" 
oil  production  In  1980  as  reported  )n  Appen- 
dix D  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Poroe  Oil  Import 
Control "  m.iy  be  used  to  determine  a  more 
realisUc  estimate  of  "lower  48"  production 
without  North  Slope  oil  supplying  this  same 
market.  To  be  conservative,  since  some  of 
the  more  recent  dally  production  estimates 
may  include  some  North  Slope  oroductlon 
the  full  2  million  barrels  per  day  througl«)ut 
of  the  pipeline  are  subtracted  from  thea\^r- 
age  industry  forecast  for  1980  and  the  In- 
terior Department  1980  domestic  production 

"?I!f"*.-  ^'^  '^"^^^  ^  *^«  <Jata  show  that 
lower  48  ■  domestic  production  in  1980  would 
oe  12.3  million  barrels  per  day.  if  recent  In- 
austry  and  Department  of  Interior  prolec- 
.1^  "/  ^^'^  '^^  ^^"^  Slope  oil  subtracted 
mn^fni  ^V^y  throughput  of  the  proposed 
KS^  ^,^  '"PP'y  projection  Is  some 
400  000  barrels  per  day  greater  than  the  estl- 

rtatement  for  both  the  with  and  without 
Plpelhie  cases  and  if  not  a  precise  estimate 
•Uower  !t«*''*  °f,N°«^  Slope  development  on 
citi  th.  '  P'"'^.'''^'**"'  *'  '^"Q'theless  indl- 
S^lrt  h„  ^'":f"°°  °^  the  adjustment  that 
m^«  h^f  ""'^^  ''^^'^  •"'=h  comparisons  are 
made^^between   two  mutually  exclusive  al- 

Tabu  6a  "> 

Industry  and  Interior  Department  forecasts 

of  1980  production 

[Million  barrels  per  dayj 

A.  Average  Industry  estimate: 

Crude  11.9  MMb/d-2.0  MMb/d=  g  g 

Natural  gas  Uqulds . ^'^^     "g 

ftjotnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Condensate  (some  portion  of  this  may 
be  Included  In  crude  but  the  Alaska 
pipeline  total  Is  also  questionable  In 
some  estimates) .8 

Total   -       12.3 

B.  U.S  Department  of  Intertor  estimate 
(table  D-2,  p.  229)  : 

Crude   (12.7  MMb /d-2MMb/d)  =  lo  7 

Natural  gas  liquids .._     I'g 

Total    12.3 

To  Ulustrate  the  significance  of  these  objec- 
tions for  estimates  of  gross  national  security 
benefits  made  by  the  authors  of  the  Impact 
study,  we  will  consider  a  low  and  high  esti- 
mate of  1980  domestic  demand  and  supply 
which  were  made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Intertor  in  1968  and  1970  respectively  (and 
which  also  fall  In  the  mid  and  upper  range 
of  forecasts  reported  In  Tables  3  and  4). 
These  are  shown  In  Table  6.  Shown  along 
with  these  are  the  1980  estimates  assumed  In 
the  absence  of  the  pipeline  used  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  environmental  Impact  statement 
(shown  In  Table  2  above) . 

TABLE  6.-"A  C0fl4PARIS0N  OF  DOCUMENTED  INTERIOR 
FORECASTS  WITH  THE  'KEY'  ASSUMPTIONS  USED  IN 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT" 


Thousands 

of  barrels  per  day— 

1980 

(low 

Interior 

figures) 

1980 
(high 

Interior 
figures) 

1980 
(Environ- 
mental 
Impact 
State- 
ment) 

Domestic  demand  ..     . 
Exports 

18,200 
300 

19,300 
300 

22.000 
300 

Total  demand... 
Less  process  gain .. 

18,500 
-500 

19.600 
-550 

22,300 
-550 

Required  petroleum 
supplies. 

17,  9M 

19,050 

2!  750 

U.S.  oil  production  (less 

North  Slope) .   .. 

Natural  gas  liquids 

10,700 
1.600 

10.700 
1,600 

9,900 
2,000 

Total 

12.300 

12.300 

11.900 

Required  other  sources- 
North  American  imports 
South  Ameriran  imports. 

5.650 
-1,600 
-3,250 

6.750 
-1.600 
-3  250 

9.850 
-1.600 
-3  250 

Other  sources 

Percent  of  total  demand. 

800 
4 

1,900 
10 

5  000 
22 

■When  the  above  documented  projections 
are  utilized,  the  percentage  of  oil  imports 
from  the  Middle  East  either  remain  about 
the  same  as  the  1970  flgu'*  of  4%  on  the 
low  side,  or  nin  to  10%  on  the  high  side. 
Both  estimates  are  well  below  the  22%  de- 
pendence calculated  by  the  authors  of  the 
environmental  Impact  statement.  It  should 
be  further  noted  that  both  estimates  are  low- 
er than  the  1980  "with"  pipeline  estimate 
utillaed  in  the  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment (147r)).  Increases  In  demand  beyond 
additional  lower  48  domestic  production  are 
met  by  some  Increased  Imports  from  North 
and  South  America  in  all  three  cases.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  size  of  the  national  security 
benefits  estimated  In  the  Impact  statement 
is  due  more  to  Inappropriate  data  than  to 
reality. 

B.   Additional   national  security  issues 
Additional    national   security   alternatives 

are  discussed  In  Appendix  A  of  this  paper 

and  include  a  consideration  of: 

1.  A  Shut-In  Reserve  Capacity 

2.  Additions  to  Domestic  Capacity 

a.  Permanent  New  Technology 

b.  Ending  Market  Proratloning 

3.  Emergency  Plans 

a.  Accelerated  Productive  Capacity 

b.  Rationing  Private  Automobile  Fuels 
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Possible  sources  of  domestic  crude  oil 
supplies  to  meet  both  additional  capacity 
and  emergency  oontln^nolee  are  summa- 
rtaed  In  Table  7. 

Table  7 

Alternative  sources  to  meet  domestic  crude 

oil  demands  '• 

(million  barrels  per  day) 

1.  Coal -Shale   conversion   1980.-.  10 

2.  Ending     Proratloning     (pres- 

ent)        1.7 

3.  Elk    HUls    (NPRl) 0.2 

Additions  to  capacity* 2.9 

1.  Accelerated  productive  capac- 

ity (3  years)    (U.S.) .  8  to  1 

2.  Accelerated  productive  capac- 

ity   (3   years — Canada)" .  8  to  1 

3.  Additional    capacity    In    Ven- 

ezuela          .4  to     .8 

4.  Non-Arab  additional  capacity 

(Iran): 

1  year 1.4 

2  years a.  6 

3  years 3.6 

9.  Rationing    at    90<^r     demand 

during    emergency 1.5  to  1.8 

Total  emergency' 6.6 

Orand  total 9.4 

■  Note :  Additions  from  ending  proratlon- 
ing may  already  be  Included  In  Industry 
supply  forecasts  used  previously  to  estimate 
need  and  national  security  dependence. 

><  Note  the  U.S.  Imports  Canadian  Oil.  but 
Canada  also  Imports  oil  from  the  un- 
restricted world  market.  Accordingly,  during 
world  emergencies  Canadian  domestic  de- 
mands may  use  up  this  accelerated  capacity. 

'  Averages  are  used  for  all  categories  and 
2.5  million  barrels  per  day  used  for  Iran. 

A  major  concern  given  by  the  autliora  of 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  for  act- 
ing Immediately  on  the  proposed  pipeline 
la  related  to  a  presumed  urgency  In  the  cur- 
rent world  due  to  Eastern  Heml^here  un- 
certainties and  possible  Middle  East  con- 
flicts. The  authors  of  the  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  conclude  that  this  urgency 
means  action  should  begin  at  once  in  spite 
of  admitted  and  imresolved  environmental 
costs,  uncertain  environmental  and  en- 
gineering problems  and  irreversible  decisions. 
Such  a  decision  would  foreclose  future  op- 
tions (Including  construction  of  a  pipeline 
or  preserving  the  area  as  national  wilderness 
area)  to  make  the  most  Informed  Judgment 
concerning  the  beet  development  and  pres- 
ervation plans  for  the  State  ot  Alaska  and 
the  Arctic  resources.  Such  flexibility  has  eco- 
nomic value.  Accordingly,  without  claiming 
precise  measurement  for  the  9.4  million  bar- 
rels per  day  vers'us  the  2  million  barrels  per 
day  from  the  proposed  plptilne,  the  immi- 
nent urgency  and  need  for  Immediate  action 
does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  a  review 
of  the  alternatives,  which  are  summarized 
m  Table  7. 

C.  Economic  development  of  Alaska  beneflU 
There  are  two  types  of  economic  develop- 
ment beneflts  considered  by  the  authors  of 
the  Trans-Alaska  environmental  Impact 
statement.  Plrst,  additional  use  of  construc- 
tion roads,  air  flelds  and  positive  spOXoren 
to  the  Alaska  economy  are  considered  quali- 
tatively, while  probable  environmental  dam- 
ages (negative  splUovers)  from  these  other 
uses  are  generally  Ignored.  Second,  the  au- 
thors of  the  environmental  Impact  statement 
estimate  the  State  will  earn  revenues  of  $12S 
million  per  year  In  1976  and  $360  million 
per  year  by  1980  from  the  oil  production,  11 
the  pipeline  Is  buUt.  In  addition  recent  lease 
sales  are  reported  to  have  brought  the  State 
•900  million. 

The  beneflts  which  may  aoorue  from  eco- 
n(»nlo  devriopment  are  the  result  of  convert- 
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Ing  an  ImmobUlzed  form  of  capital,  I.e.,  tbe 
oil  pool.  Into  active  capital  yielding  an  an- 
nual return  few  the  State.  If  the  State  In- 
vests these  proceeds  to  extend  and  expand 
its  infrastructure,  the  likely  increase  in  eco- 
nomic activity  would  constitute  an  element 
of  economic  growth  for  the  State.  If  foreign 
oil  is  imported,  even  if  produced  by  United 
States  flrma  abroad,  the  royalty  payments 
will  go  to  the  host  country  Instead,  and  wUl 
be  available  for  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment there  In  lieu  of  Alaska  or  elsewhere  In 
the  United  States.  Accordingly,  If  North 
Slope  oil  were  produced  Instead  of  import- 
ing foreign  oil  some  economic  benefits  should 
be  counted. 

In  Appendix  B  is  presented  an  upper  bound 
estimate  of  possible  economic  development 
benefits.  We  assume  that  all  revenues  accru- 
ing to  the  State  are  Invested  (not  used,  for 
example,  to  reduce  State  tazea  or  otherwise 
used  for  consumption  purposes)  and  yield 
an  eight  percent  per  year  return  In  perpetu- 
ity. The  present  value  of  this  eight  percent 
in  perpetuity  Is  slightly  more  than  $2  8  bil- 
lion, which  if  annualized  and  divided  by 
average  annual  production  (500,000  barrels 
per  day  during  1975-80  and  2,000,000  barrels 
per  day  over  1980-2000)  would  give  a  coat 
offset,  or  developmental  benefit  of  31  cents 
per  barrel.  If  some  of  the  oil  revenues  were 
used  to  reduce  taxes  In  Alaska  or  used  for 
consumption  expenditures,  the  beroeflt,  or 
cost  offset,  would  be  reduced  proportionally. 
For  this  reason  the  31  cent  per  barrel  esti- 
mate is  an  upper  bound  and  may  in  fact  sub- 
stantially overstate  economic  development 
benefits. 

D.  Balance-of-payment  benefits 
In  the  environmental  impact  statement, 
balance  of  payment  benefits  from  producing 
North  Slope  oil  Instead  of  importing  oil  are 
estimated  to  be  $470  million  to  $680  million 
per  year  in  1980.  These  values  are  equivalent 
to  stating  that  between  65<  and  94^  spent 
on  every  barrel  of  oil  Imported  by  the  United 
States  never  returns  to  the  United  States. 
The  Cabinet  Task  Force "  estimates  that 
local  expenditures  associated  with  every  bar- 
rel of  oil  exported  to  the  United  States 
amount  to  approximately  IOC  and  that  pro- 
ducing country  taxes  amount  to  95*.  There- 
fore, estimate  of  non-return  flows  of  65f 
to  94*  per  barrel  are  very  unrealistic  the 
longer  the  view  of  international  dollar  flows 
that  Is  taken.  The  lower  estimate  of  dollar 
outflows  used  In  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  implies  that  for  every  $1.05  spent 
abroad  to  produce  oil  for  U.S.  consumers 
that  65*  will  not  return  to  this  country, 
while  the  higher  estimate  Implies  that  94* 
will  not  return  to  the  United  States. 

Several  points  should  be  raised  about  these 
estimates.  Most  oil  producing  countries  rely 
heavily  on  Import  from  third  party  or  other 
countries.  These  countries  in  turn  buy 
goods  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
other  countries  who  also  buy  from  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  measuring  two 
country  exchange  positions  in  the  short  ran 
Is  fallacious.  In  our  total  transactions  with 
all  other  countries  even  Including  various 
foreign  aid  and  loan  programs,  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  estimated  more  than  95  cents 
on  every  $1,00  spent  abroad  returns  to  the 
United  States.  If  we  take  out  expenditures 
abroad  for  strategic  objectives  (non-trade 
items)  our  trade  position  actually  provides 
3  net  favorable  balance  of  payments.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  any  credit  Is  to  be  made,  over- 
looking that  In  the  long  run  we  shall  doubt- 
lessly achieve  a  balance,  only  about  6  cents 
per  barrel  imported  should  be  considered 
as  a  balance  of  payment  benefit  rather  than 
the  65  p.nd  94  cents  per  barrel  used  by  the 
authors  of  the   impact  statement. 

If  multilateral  transactions  are  taken  In- 
to account  when  measuring  balance  of  pay- 
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ments  advantages  of  North  Slope  oil,  an 
estimated  5(  per  barrel  times  the  730  million 
birrels  of  oil  per  year  will  give  something 
like  $36.5  million  rather  than  the  estimates 
of  $470  million  to  $680  million  used  by  the 
environmental  Impact  study. 

£.    SUMMARY 

Our  examination  of  the  environmental 
impact  study  Impels  us  lo  conclude  that  the 
authors  of  the  study  confused  their  role  In 
the  undertaking.  Rather  than  conducting  a 
systematic,  quantitative  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental costs,  the  intended  objective  of 
the  enterprise,  they  launched  instead  into 
an  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  iti  benefits. 
That  they  were  able  to  show  benefits  as 
readily  and  In  such  magnitudes  as  they  did 
relates  both  to  their  systematic  failure  to 
consider  the  entire  range  of  alternatives  and 
their  reliance  on  gross  magnitudes,  i.e.,  iden- 
tification of  benefits  without  offsetting  by 
the  associated  costs.  We  have  illustrated 
that  their  estimates  of  the  dependence  on 
North  Slope  oil  for  national  defense  results 
from  the  use  of  data  which  bias  results  In 
that  direction,  while  ignoring  numerous 
sources  of  Information  which  would  permit 
a  closer  estimate  of  the  desired  quantities. 
The  huge  estimate  of  balance  of  payments 
benefit  Is  a  case  in  point.  The  environmental 
Impact  study's  authors  selected  a  figure 
more  than  an  order  of  magnitude  high.  The 
only  estimate  which  enjoys  the  possibility 
of  realism  is  the  economic  development 
benefit.  While  It  Is  Impossible  to  evaluate 
the  economic  development  prospects  with- 
out knowing  what  use  will  be  made  of  the 
oil  receipts,  only  by  very  extreme  assump- 
tions regarding  Investment  of  all  receipts 
will  the  estimated  economic  development 
benefit  approximate  the  estimate  utilized  by 
the  authors  of  the  environmental  impact 
statement. 

Having  critiqued  the  environment  Impact 
study,  we  propose  to  Illustrate  In  Part  U 
the  mode  of  analysis  which  is  essential  to  a 
systematic  evaluation  of  the  pipeline.  We 
make  no  claims  that  the  analysis  Is  defini- 
tive. That  is  not  our  responsibility.  What  we 
hope  to  do  is  to  use  what  docimientary 
evidence  Is  available  and  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  relevant  data  can  be  employed  to 
answer  relevant  questltons  which  need  to 
be  asked  were  benefits  and  costs  to  have  firm 
foundation  In  established  modes  of  analysis 
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Part  II — Benwtt-Cost  Analysis  roa  tke 
Proposed  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  and  Sev- 
eral Alternatives 

I.  INTHODUCnON 

The  spirit  in  which  this  section  is  under- 
taken is  to  recommend  an  evaluation  or  ana- 
lytical technique  which  will  permit  a  more 
systematic  consideration  of  alternatives  to 
the  proposed  pipeline.  Several  types  of  al- 
ternatives win  be  considered,  these  will  be 
representative  of  (1)  alternate  routes.  (2) 
alternate  modes,  (3)  non-development  of  the 
North  Slope  alternative,  and  (4)  changing 
Institutions  and  legal  entitles.  The  data 
used  are  to  be  regarded  as  more  Illustrative 
than  definitive;  however,  we  have  consist- 
ently chosen  data  from  government  publica- 
tions in  1970,  based  upon  1969  data,  which 
refiect  a  relatively  stable  period  In  "spot" 
tanker  prices.  The  reason  for  selecting  this 
stable  period  is  that  it  is  probably  more  rep- 
resentative of  a  long  run  equilibrium  period 
than  1970  which  saw  Libyan  embargoes,  a 
Sjrrlan  pipeline  shutdown,  continued  closure 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  a  united  negotiating 
front  by  the  Oil  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC).  At  this  writing  the  Libyan 
embargo  has  ended,  Syria's  intransigence 
seems  to  be  softening,  and  an  OPEC  agree- 
ment has  been  reached.  Accordingly,  the  short 
run  instability  caused  by  changing  tanker 
routes  and  Increased  transportation  costs 
win  probably  settle  out  during  the  early 
1970*8. 
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We  have  attempted  to  indicate  how  chang- 
ing royalty  payments  to  OPEC  countries 
would  affect  the  results  in  the  cases  when  the 
alternative  we  consider  would  involve  the 
fiows  of  oil  into  the  "lower  48"  from  OPEC 
countries.  However,  we  do  not  claim  to  have 
quantified  this  effect  precisely.  Since  the 
importance  of  what  follows  is  the  method 
rather  than  the  numbers  themselves  any 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  our  having 
understated  some  or  overstated  other  values 
can  be  readily  taken  into  account  in  this 
framework.  Perhaps  the  facility  of  such  ad- 
justments is  the  method's  principal  strength 
2.  Net  benefits  of  the  pipeline 

We  will  define  net  benefits  of  any  alter- 
native as  the  difference  between  the  market 
price  per  barrel  and  net  cost  per  barrel.  We 
have  discounted  all  costs  to  a  base  year  of 
operation  and  put  them  on  an  annual  per 
barrel  basis.  Accordingly,  aggregate  annual 
net  benefits  or  costs  may  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  per  barrel  figure  by  the 
estimated  number  of  barrels  produced  in 
any  given  year.  To  estimate  the  net  benefits 
of  the  proposed  pipeline  to  Valdez,  coupled 
with  a  tanker  to  Los  Angeles,  we  use  a  price 
per  barrel  of  crude  oil  in  Los  Angeles  of  $3.35 
as  used  in  the  Cabinet  T^k  Force  report." 

Net  resource  costs  per  barrel  are  estimated 
by  several  methods  in  Appendices  B  and  C. 
We  define  a  resource  cost  as  the  payments 
made  by  the  oil  companies  to  draw  oil  from 
Alaskan  pools  and  thus  reduce  the  value  of 
the  sub-surface  resource  stock.  Since  this 
payment  could  be  converted  into  productive 
physical  and  human  capital  by  the  State, 
we  define  net  resource  costs  to  the  national 
economy  as  this  resource  payment  minus 
the  economic  development  benefits.  If  per 
barrel  resource  costs  are  estimated  for  the 
entire  period  of  production  assumed  to  be 
1975  to  1980  at  500,000  to  2,000.000  barrels 
per  day  and  from  1980  to  2000  at  2,000,000 
barrels  per  day  (the  proposed  throughput  of 
the  presently  proposed  Trans-Alaaka  Pipe- 
line), then  resource  costs  are  estimated  to 
be  $,56  per  barrel.  If  the  full  production  pe- 
riod beginning  In  1980  is  taken  as  the  base 
point  resource  costs  are  estimated  to  be 
$  61  per  barrel.  We  use  an  average  of  $.59  per 
barrel  from  which  we  subtract  possible  eco- 
nomic development  benefits  of  $.31  per  bar- 
rel and  estimate  the  net  resource  costs  of 
depleting  the  stock  or  oil  on  the  North  Slope 
to  be  $.28  per  barrel  in  all  cases  below. 

Production  costs  are  estimated  by  taking 
a  simple  average  of  the  estimates  shown  In 
Table  8.  An  estimate  of  $.25  per  barrel  will 
be  used  in  all  cases  below.  Estimates  of  trans- 
portation costs  are  reported  In  Appendix  E 
of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  Report  and  we 
generally  accept  them  unless  Indicated  oth- 
erwise. See  Table  9,  Uncertain  costs  such  as 
environmental  damages,  increases  in  roy- 
alty paympnts  to  OPEC  countries,  quality 
adjustments,  etc..  are  shown  by  symbols 
which  we  will  discuss  qualitatively  in  the 
text  below,  and  will  attempt  to  quantify 
where  possible. 

Table  8 

Estimated  well  head  costs  for  North  Slope 

oil  fteUU" 

Source:  Well  head  costs: 
M.  A.  Adelman,*  18-26*. 
Charles  Norman,"  23.5-37*. 
Staff    Working    Paper,"    36*     (include    8< 
royalty  to  state) . 

■  M.  A.  Adelman,  "Significance  of  Shifts  in 
World  Oil  Supplies,"  paper  presented  at  the 
20th  Alaska  Science  Conference,  University 
of  Alaska,  Fairbanks  August  1969. 

•>  Charles  Norman.  "Economic  Analysis  of 
Prudhoe  Bay  Oil  Field,  Alaska,"  MA.  theaU 
In  Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  July  196a. 

«See  Gas  and  Oil  Journal.  November  34, 
1969. 
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TAPLE  9. 


TRANSPORTATION  COSTS.  FOR 
NORTH.  SLOPL  OIL" 


Destination  anil  mode 

Cost  pel  barrel 

pipeline 

-fUnker 

--total 

Us  Angeles  pipeline  t'l 

Valiez.  then  tanker- 

so.eo 

$0  35 

J.  95 

Seattle,  pipeline  to  Valrtz 

ihcn  ta'ker. 

60 

.a 

.81 

C*iogo  1  p'pehneto  Inuvik 

EdTO-i'On,  ChlCIRO 

1,08 

!o  1  2\ 

1  15 

N»w  yotk   (?nke(  '0  Ne* 

Yotk_ 

1.00 

1,00 

Ne*  Vork,  pipeline  con- 

tinued from  Chicago 

1,40 

lol.M) 

1.45 

!  Mote  'he'.e  cos's  are  es'urated  to  bo  as  high  as  Jl.rS  m 
appeni'ii  p  of  the  Oil  Import  Question,  ,  .  , 

We  siimmar.ze  m  Table  10  benefits  and 
c.sts  of  the  proposed  route,  Inchidin;;  ex- 
ppc'ed  envir  n.niental  costs  represented  by  X 
Such  daiiiagps  would  be  expected  normally 
durlnR  cjiistr'ictlon  and  operation,  as  well  as 
during  potential  environmental  catastrophes 
such  as  earthquakes,  tanker  spills  and  Irre- 
ver.^ible  un'ioris  foregone  by  present  and  f'l- 
t'.ire  populations,  who  might  choose  a  nat- 
ural wilderne'^s  area  if  the  market  could  re- 
fle:t  their  prelerences,  Tlie  usefulnnss  of  the 
X  measure  Is  not  so  much  for  comparing  with 
the  ?ther  i^osi'-;  and  benefits  for  a  given  alter- 
native but  a?  a  me  ins  of  comparing  various 
alternatives,  whlcli  might  have  very  different 
enUrrinmerual  co.'it^,  or  benefits  ussoclated 
with  them. 

Tablb  10. — JVef  benefits  per  barrel  of  North 
Slope  oil  iHa  pipeline  and  tanker  to  Los 

Angel''s 

Benfiets — $3.35 — (Revenue) 
Costs  (Present  Value  and  Annualized)  : 

Net  resource  cost  ■ $0.28 

Production  cost* .35 

Pipeline  cost ' gg 

Tanker  from  Valdez' '       .35 

Environmental    Cost — (present    value 
per  barrel)  ^ 

Costs  per  barrel -f-X 1.48 

Net  benefits  =  $3.35— 1.48 — X  =  $1.87— X. 

a  See  Appendices  B  and  C  for  an  estimate 
of  resource  cost  of  $0.59  per  barrel  and  .in 
econonilc  development  benefit  from  convert- 
ing umnoblllzed  capital  to  productive  capital 
of  $0,31  for  a  net  resource  cost  of  $0  28  per 
barrel, 

I' Straight  average  from  Table  8  after  re- 
moving taxes 

See  Appendix  E,   The  Oil  Import  Ques- 
tion. ...  f-  -r 

3.  Net  benefits  of  a  Trans -Canadian  pipeline 
At  the  present  time  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment is  considering  the  construction  of  a 
natural  gas  pipeline  from  the  Canadian  Arc- 
tic through  Inuvlk  down  to  Edmonton  A 
natural  gas  and/or  crude  oil  connection  from 
the  North  Slope  would  be  possible  and  the 
mid-west  and  east  coast  US.  markets  could 
be  supplied  with  North  Slooe  oil.  In  Table  11 
are  shown  the  benefits  based  on  a  New 
York  price  of  $6.90  per  barrel,  a:id  net  re- 
source, production  and  pipeline  costs  taken 
from  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  from  whence 
corresponding  data  on  the  Trans-Alaska  were 
taken.i^ 

Tabu:  11 

Net  value  of  North  Slope  oil  via  pipeline 

across  Canada  to  New  York 

Benefits — $3.90 — (revenue) 

Costs  (Present  Value  and  Annualized) : 

Net  Resource   Cost .     $0  28 

Production    _ 25 
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Pipeline  to  Inuvlk* .ao 

Plpelne  to  Bdmonton" .50 

Pipeline  10  Chicago"  (1980  .51  (pres- 
ent) existing  pipeline  in  place  for 
1,500  miles .88 
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TABLE  12.-Nn  VALUE  OF  NORTH  SLOPE  OIL  VIA  r<0RTH- 
WEST  PASSAGE  TO  NEW  YORK 

IBenefits  J3.90  (revenue) 


*Wtnotes  at  end  of  article. 


$1.99  (present)      1.86 
Environmental    Cost    (present    value    per 
barrel),  T,  Y 

Net  benefits — $3.90-$l.  86-T  =  $2.  04  -  Y 
$3.  90-$l,99-Y  =  $1.91-Y 

•  See  pipeline  estimates  in  Appendix  E, 
"Transportation  Costs." 

"See  actual  costs  shown  in  Appendix  E, 

"Transportation  Costs." 

When  either  present  pipeline  or  the  1980 
estimated  pipeline  costs  are  used,  the  net 
benefits  from  the  Trans-Canadian  pipeline 
exceed  the  net  benefits  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  ($1,91  a!id  $2,04  versus  $1.87)  If 
environmental  costs  are  ignored  (X  and  Y). 

Sir.ce  the  Canadian  roiite  would  follov.-  th.° 
natural  terrain  by  closely  following  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  rather  than  to  cut  across  vari- 
ous rivers,  valleys  and  mountains  as  does  the 
Tran,--AIaska  pipeline,  this  compor.int  of  Y 
(TCP  environmental  cost^  is  probably  less 
than  a  similar  component  for  X  (TAP  en- 
vironmental cost).  The  Canadian  route  also 
avoids  the  region's  major  seismic  disturb- 
ances that  make  up  the  lower  ^  of  the 
Alaskan  route  and  does  not  require  the  load- 
ing of  tankeis,  possible  spills,  and  collisions 
of  such  tankers  along  tl;e  coast  of  both 
countries.  These  components  of  Y  are  there- 
fore less  than  similar  comtjonentJ;  of  X,  If 
the  Canadian  route  were  to  be  built  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  oil  pipelire  to  take  a  sim- 
ilar route,  perhaps  even  enclosed  within  gas 
pipeline  to  reduce  possible  lealis.  Were  this 
to  be  done,  natural  gas  as  well  as  oil  from 
the  entire  Arctic  region  could  be  brought  to 
"lower  48"  and  Canadian  consumers  with 
only  one  access  right-of-way.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  multiple  routes  and  concomitantly 
multiple  possible  disruptions  to  the  wUder- 
ress  of  both  countries.  For  the  reasons  a>:ove. 
Y  would  probably  be  lower  than  X. 

Since  the  Trans-Alaska  right-of-way  would 
not  Involve  Canada,  any  resource  savings 
from  the  avoldsoice  of  possible  delays  caused 
by  International  agreements  might  serve  to 
decrease  X  relative  Y  and  tend  to  favor  the 
Alaskan  route  for  this  component  of  costs. 
However.  Canadian  concern  over  possible 
spills  off  its  west  coast  from  tankers  trans- 
porUng  oil  from  Valdez  to  the  lower  48  may 
also  require  international  negotiation.  On 
balance  Y  is  probably  significantly  lower 
than  X  when  all  factors  are  considered,  and 
since  the  measured  net  economic  benefits 
also  favor  this  Canadian  route,  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  route  should  be  given  very 
high  priority, 

4.  Net  benefits  of  the  Northwest  Passage  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States 
A  second  type  of  alternative  Is  not  to  con- 
struct any  pipeline  but  instead  to  continue 
research  and  development  of  a  tanker  route 
through  the  Northwest  Passage.  Such  a  route 
would,  however,  require  an  International  res- 
olution between  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  since 
Canada  has  unilateraly  extended  its  Arctic 
territorial  limits  to  12  miles.  In  Table  12  the 
benefits  and  several  cost  estimat«8  for  the 
Northwest  Passage  alternatives  are  shown. 
On  average  these  are  superior  alternatives  for 
the  measured  economic  benefits  ($2.01  and 
$1.96  versus  $1,87).  Possible  environmental 
catastrophles  represented  by  V,  V  and  V" 
shouU'  be  compared  with  environmental 
damage  of  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline  (X) 
before  an  Irreversible  decision  one  way  or 
the  other  Is  made  concerning  these  two  al- 
ternatives. 


Sub- 
marine 

Ice  breaker 

Costs 

High              Low 

Resource  costs 

$.28 
.25 

1,36 

).28             {.28 
.25              .;5 

Production  costs 

Transportation    costs'    (in- 
cluding) loading  in  Prud- 
hoe Bay  submarine  tanker 
in  transit  transfer  at  God- 
thaab,  Greenland 

Transportation     cost'      ice 
breaker  U.S.  flag  and  load- 
ing cost: 
High  estimate 

1.82 

Low  estimate  2... 

1.00 

Environmental  cost    . 

V 

V             V" 

Total  cost . .  . . 

1.89 

4-V 
2.01-V 

2  35             1  53 

Net  benefits... 

-V                4-V" 
1.55-V'       2,37-V" 
average 
1.96  V 

'See  "Oi  Import  Controls  ,"  testimony  ol  John  M.  Houchm 
Phillips  Petroleum,  p.  747. 
»See  "The  Oil  Import  Question,"  eppendix  E,  p.  248. 

5.  The  Preservation  alternative:  North  Slope 
production  postponed  and  foreign  imports 
used  to  meet  domestic  demand 
At  the  present  time  domestlcally-owned 
companies  could  produce  greater  quantities 
of  oil  from  wells  located  in  foreign  countries 
and  transport  them  via  tankers  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  Venezuela «»  recent  per 
barrel  royalty  payments  (resource  costs)  and 
production  costs  are  In  the  $.98  and  $.35 
per  barrel  range.  Corresponding  coets  for 
Persian  Gulf  States  "  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $.82  and  $.10  per  barrel.  Since 
royalty  payments  would  be  paid  to  foreign 
governments  no  economic  development  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  would  be  realized, 
therefore,  no  benefits  offset  the  resource 
costs  In  the  benefit-cost  analysis. 

Transportation  costs  are  presently  esti- 
mated to  be  $.23  per  barrel  from  Venezuela 
to  New  York  auid  $.74  per  barrel  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  New  York."  These  coets  are 
expected  to  fall  to  $.16  and  $.45  per  barrel 
by  1980,  with  expected  increases  in  tanker 
capacity  and  improvements  In  technology.  If 
foreign  oil  Is  imported,  an  additional  oost  of 
5  cents  per  barrel,  as  discussed  In  Part  I 
might  be  used  to  show  the  balance  of  pay- 
ment cost  of  Importing  foreign  oU. 

The  most  persistent  argument  against  im- 
porting oil  from  foreign  countries  la  based 
on  national  security  considerations.  The 
threat  of  politically  motivated  stoppage  of 
oil  deliveries  la  given  often  as  the  reason  for 
encouraging  domestic  production  of  petro- 
leum. A  p>06Sible  alternative,  however,  is  an 
oil  storage  program  to  meet  emergencies 
which  might  arise  under  such  circum- 
stances. With  this  alternative  in  mind,  an 
annual  cost  per  barrel  for  an  oil  storage  pro- 
gram was  estimated  by  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force.^  The  BSEiimptions  are  that  (1)  oil 
is  purchased  in  the  unrestricted  world 
market  at  $2,00  per  barrel,  (2)  steel  tanks 
are  buUt  for  $2.50  per  barrel  with  a  salvage 
value  equivalent  to  $.30  per  barrel,  (8)  land 
Is  rented  or  purchased  at  a  price  equivalent 
to  $.25  per  barrel,  and  (4)  annual  operation. 
maintenance  and  evaporation  costs  are  $.12 
per  barrel.  The  annual  per  barrel  oost  for 
various  program  lives  and  discount  rates  are 
shown  in  Table  13.  An  interest  cost  of  8% 
and  program  life  of  25  years  (consistent  with 
estimates  used  in  the  analyses  above)  re- 
sults in  $.53  per  barrel  storage  cost. 
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TABLF    12.     TOTAL    ANNUAL    COST    OF    OIL    STORAGE 
STEEL  TANKS' 
(Dollars  p«r  barrel  of  sloragel 

Discount  rate 
Program  life  J         5  percent       8  percent       10  percent 

10  years. 0.54  O.e'^  0.73 

15  years,...,.. .46  .  S8  .66 

20  years .42  .55  .63 

25year! .40  .53  .62 

'  Oil  =  J2.00  per  barrel.  Iankage^$2.50  per  barrel,  salvage 
value  =J0.30  (1?  percent  ot  the  cost  of  tankage);  land -JO  ^5. 
other  annual  costs  (managen^ent.  repair  maintenance,  and 
evaporation  loss)=JO  12. 

>  For  these  purposes,  it  is  assumeJ  that  the  ph/sicil  tarK  Iste 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  program  life. 

A  somevhat  leas  costly  aalt  dome  storage 
program  was  also  investigated  by  the  Cabinet 
Task  Porce.-'^  Assuming  that  (1)  oil  could  be 
purchased  at  (3.00  per  barrel,  (2)  capital  and 
land  costs  would  be  $1.02  per  barrel,  (3) 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  would 
be  $.01  per  barrel  and  (4)  oil  losses  would 
amount  to  6  percent,  the  annual  cost  per 
barrel  for  various  program  lives  and  dis- 
count rates  are  shown  In  Table  14.  At  an 
Interest  rate  of  8  percent  and  26  year  pro- 
gram life,  the  annual  cost  per  barrel  would 
be  $.27.  In  1966  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior had  estimated  on-shore  storage  ca- 
pacity equal  to  about  660  million  barrels  or 
89  percent  of  the  annual  throughput  of  the 
proposed  Trans-Alaska  pipeline."  If  such 
storage  capacity  were  used  first,  since  this  is 
a  lower  cost  storage  alternative,  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  steel  tank  storage  In  an  amount 
to  equal  a  year's  throughput  of  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline,  the  national  security  ob- 
jective could  be  met  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$.31  per  barrel. 
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TABLE  14. -OIL  IMPORT  QUESTION 

TABLE  J-3.-T0TAL  ANNUAL  COST  OF  OIL  STORAGE    SALT 

DOMES  > 

(Dollars  p«r  bafr»l  of  storage! 


Discounf  rate 


Program  life 


5  percent  8  percent  10  percent    12  percent 


lOyeari. a25  0.33  0.39  0.45 

ISyeirj 22  .29  .36  .41 

2Qyears.     20  .28  .34  .40 

25years 19  27  .33  .39 

iOil  =  J2.0C  per  barrel;  capital  cost,  including  land=J1.02; 
administration  and  maintenance ■>I0.01;  oil  k>ss— 5  percent 

A  summary  of  the  benefits  and  coets  of 
such  storage  alternatives  are  shown  in  Ta- 
ble 15.  When  only  the  readily  measured 
benefits  and  costs  are  calculated,  all  four  of 
the  storage  program  cases  show  slightly 
higher  net  benefits  than  does  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  case  ($1.87).  Some  uncer- 
tainty Is  Introduced  In  costs  of  the  import- 
storage  program  by  virtue  of  possible  OPEC 
price  increases  and  quality  adjustment  fac- 
tors for  differences  In  sulfur  content  and  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  oil.  Possible  benefits  of 
the  program  are  time  and  resource  savings 
during  national  emergencies  from  having 
crude  oil  stored  near  the  prime  market  areas. 
An  additional  advantage  Is  that  dispersed 
storage  facilities  are  a  more  secure  source  of 
supply  than  a  relatively  unprotected  pipe- 
line or  tankers  on  the  high  seas.  If  the  en- 
vironmental damages  of  the  prop>osed  pipe- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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line  (X)  are  expected  to  be  large,  very  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  to  the  Im- 
port-storage alternative,  while  research  and 
development  achieve  an  environmentally 
safe  transportation  plan. 

TABLE  15.— NET  VALUE  OF  IMPORTED  SOURC  OF  SUPPLY 
FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET,  WITH  NATIOMAL  SECURITY, 
BALANCE  OF  PAY V( NTS  AND  ECONOMIC  OEVtLOPMfriT 
OFFSETS 
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Venezuela 

Persia 
Pres- 

nCulf 

Pres- 

ent 

1980 

ent 

1980 

Costs 

Resource  costs  i 

V).98 

JO  98 

W  82 

$0.82 

Production  costs !.., 

.35 

.35 

.10 

.12 

Transportation  costs '. 

.23 

.16 

.  '4 

.45 

National  security 

costs* 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

Balance  of  payment 

costs  '  .. 

.05 

.05 

.05 

05 

Subtotal,  costs 

1.92 

1.85 

2  02 

1.75 

OPEC  resource  cnsl 

increase  and  or 

quality  adiustment 

factor 

r. 

Z 

Z' 

?/ 

Net  benefits 

1.98Z 

2  05Z 

1.8855' 

2.15Z' 

Benehts  (revenue)  _ 

3.90 

1  See  p  113,  Vikesel,  'Foreign  Investment  in  the  Petroleum 
ani  Vneial  Industries." 

■•  Se^  M,  A  Adelman,  forthcoming.  "Resources  for  the  Future" 
study. 
'  See  Appenji'  t,     the  Oil  Import  Question." 
'  National  secunt,  costs  por  barrel  {8'~T  (or  25  years) 

Salt  tank  (J0.89) $0  27  per  barrel 

Steel  tank  (SOU) 53  per  barrel 

Total. 31  per  barrel 

'  See  te«t  part  I,  Sec.  D  do.  18,  19. 

6.  An  import  for  export  programs:  changing 
institutions  to  maximize  profits 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Minerals."  John  M.  Houchln,  Pre- 
sident of  Phillips  Petroleum,  proposed  a  two- 
tier  price  system  or  an  "Import  for  export" 
program.  Under  one  variant  of  this  program. 
North  Slope  oil  would  be  exported  to  Japan 
and  for  each  barrel  exported  an  additional 
barrel  of  Venezuelan  or  Persian  Gulf  oil 
would  be  allowed  to  be  imported  to  the  east- 
ern U.S.  market.  Since  the  U.S.  would  be 
producing  an  equivalent  amount  as  the  In- 
creased Imports,  It  is  averred  that  national 
security  and  balance  of  payment  costs  would 
be  negligible 

The  benefits  and  costs  of  this  program  are 
shown  for  two  cases  In  Table  16.  A  direct 
all  tanker  route  would  be  superior  to  a  com- 
bination pipeline-tanker  alternative  for  the 
measured  benefit  and  cost  portion  (the  $3.21 
net  benefit  per  barrel  is  greater  than  $2.87). 
A  comparison  of  the  relative  environmental 
costs  from  possible  tanker  spllLs  in  the  Bering 
Sea  (W)  versus  possible  pipeline  breaks  over- 
land (X)  should  also  be  made  t>efore  either 
alternative  Is  chosen.  A  major  saving  from 
this  proposal  results  from  the  fact  that  oil 
companies  would  not  be  shipping  oil  between 
two  U.S.  ports.  Accordingly,  the  restrictions 
of  the  Jones  Act  would  not  apply,  thus  non- 
U.S.  fiag  ships  with  lower  unit  cos»s  could 
be  utilized. 

TABLE  16.  NET  VALUE  OF  NORTH  SLOPE  OIL  TO  JAPAN 
AND  AN  IMPORT  FOR  EXPORT  PROGRAM  FOR  EITHER 
VENE2UEU  OR  PERSIAN  GULF  STATES 

(1)  Assume  pnce  ot  oil  in  Japan  is  %2  per  barrel  of  crude. 

(2)  Nev»  York  pnce  is  $3.90. 

Revenues  to  U.S.  producing  companies  per  barrel  of  North 
Slope  oil  matched  by  a  barrel  ot  oti  produced  by  U.S.  compenies 
.n  foreign  countries. 

Benefits  (Rev.  Japan) y.  00 

(Rev.  New  York) 3.90 

Costs 5.  JO 


To  Japan 


North  Slope 

Pipe- 
Tanker         line 


To  New  York 

Imports 
(averages) 


Vene- 
zuela 


Persian 
Gulf 


Net  resource  cost $0. 28  JO.  28 

Production  costs 25  .25 

Tankercosti. 66  =.40 

Pipeline  to  Valdez 0  .60 

Net,  National  Security 0  0 

Net,  Balance  of  Payments .      0  0 

Environmental  cost W  X 

Total  costs 1.19  1.53 

-W  tX 


JO.  98  $0. 82 

■35  .11 

.20  .54 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


1.53 


1.47 


Average  J1.50  of  Venezuela  and  Persian  Gulf-t-Z=(H-4-Z')/2 
Net  benefits  ot  tanker  through  Bering  Sea  carried  in  non-U  S 
flagships  matched  by  an  increase  in  imports  to  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  United  Slates  also  carried  in  non-U.S.  flagships. 

Net  benefits=J5.9O-ai.l9i-W)-(J1.50-|-Z) 
=J3.21-2-Z 

Net  benefits  of  similar  program  with   he  pipeline  alternaUve 

Net  beneftts=J5.90-(J1.53  +  X)-(J1.50 '  Z) 
=J2J7-X-Z 

'See  p.  747.  "Oil  Import  Controls."  Transportation  costs  ot 
$0.86  die  estimated  tot  a  Japan  for  Venezuela  crude  alternative 
this  can  be  broken  to  J0.66  per  barrel  for  the  North  Slope  to 
Japan  route  and  J0.20  per  barrel  for  the  Venezuelan  to  New 
York  route.  Similarly  a  Japan  tor  Persian  Gulf  estimate  of  J1.20 
can  be  broken  down  lo  ioM  per  barrel  for  the  Persian  Gult  to 
New  York  and  J0.66  lor  the  North  Sli^pe  to  Japan  route. 

■  The  estimate  of  iranspcrtaticn  costs  from  Valdez  to  Japan 
are  no  more  than  an  infor  ned  ballpark  estimate. 

The  restrictions  in  the  present  Oil  Import 
Quota  system  are  also  used  to  enhance  the 
profitability  of  this  case  since  low  coet 
Alaskan  oil  would  be  sold  competitively  in 
the  unrestricted  world  market'  while  im- 
ported oil,  produced  by  U.S.  firms  would  bt 
sold  in  the  protected  U.S.  market  at  a  much 
higher  price.  Such  a  two-tier  pricing  system 
applied  to  Japanese  manufactured  goods 
caponed  to  the  United  States,  however,  has 
come  to  light  as  a  violation  of  International 
agreements.  Moreover,  there  may  be  raised  & 
question  of  propriety  in  that  the  advantages 
of  low  cost  (exclusive  of  costs  of  environ- 
mental damage)  Alaskan  oil  would  not  be 
shared  with  the  American  petroleum  con- 
sumers, whereas  the  costs  of  environmental 
damages  would  not  be  shared  by  Japanese 
petroleum  consumers.  This  proposal,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  merit  the  most  careful 
scrutiny,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  relative 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  transport  means. 
tiut  in  terms  also  of  the  equity  in  the  inter- 
national distribution  of  the  benefits  and 
coets.  wnen  jxiientlai  massive  environmental 
damages  may  be  Involved. 

7.  Additional  potential  costs  of  distribvtUm 
from  initial  port  of  entry 

In  the  previous  discussion  we  have  as- 
sumed that  oU  fiows  would  travel  the  route 
of  maximum  profitability.  Therefore  a  Trans- 
.Maska  pipeline  was  used  to  supply  the  New 
York  market  area.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  Inflow  of  2  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  may  affect  the  market  price 
or  represent  an  oversupply  which  must  be 
transshipped  to  other  markets  at  additional 
costs.  To  take  account  of  this  fact  we  ad- 
dress two  principal  cases  relevant  to  our 
alternatives  discussed  alsove. 

Case  1 
If  the  Alaskan  pipeline  were  built  and  the 
oil  brought  in  from  Valdez  to  Loa  Angeles  we 
might  expect  an  oversupply  In  the  wert 
coast  market  relative  to  the  markets  east  of 
the  Misalaslppl.  To  redistribute  the  excess 
supplies  to  eastern  markets  would  Involve  the 
construction  of  a  pipeline  across  northern 
United  States  at  a  per  barrel  cost  to  Chicago 
of  $.60  and  to  New  York  of  an  additional  $J6, 
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If  the  Trans-Canada  pipeline  involving 
shipments  to  the  eaat  coast  resulted  in  a 
relative  oversupply  In  the  east  coast  amrkets, 
the  potential  throughput  might  be  diverted 
at  Kdmonton  to  Seattle  using  an  exlatlng 
pipeline  operating  at  a  cost  of  $.40  per  bar- 
rel. Moreover,  If  North  Slope  oU,  moved  to 
New  York,  displaced  present  Venezuelan  Im- 
ports, these  could  be  diverted  to  the  ChUf 
Coast  for  transshipment  to  Los  Angeles  via  a 
southern  U.S.  pipeline  built  for  that  purpose 
at  an  estimated  per  barrel  cost  of  %JbQ. 

Economist  Herbert  Wlnokar  has  Buggeeted 
that  oversupply  on  the  west  coast  (Case  1) 
would  be  likely  in  1980  were  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  to  be  built.*  Accordingly,  the  meas- 
urable portion  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
costs  should  be  Increased  by  an  appropriate 
transshipment  cost.  Quite  apart  from  the 
greater  possibility  of  excess  supply  In  wert 
coast  markets,  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
would  be  Inferior  to  alternatives  making  de- 
liveries to  the  east  coast  since  the  additional 
costs  of  transshipment  for  the  former  of 
$.60  to  $.8r>  per  barrel  compare  tinfavorably 
with  the  $.40  to  $.50  per  barrel  for  the  latter. 

SUMMARY     AND    CONCLUSIONS 

In  Part  I  we  undertook  a  critical  review  of 
the  proposed  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  en- 
vironmental impact  study  and  concluded  the 
analysis  was  both  Inadequately  done  and 
biased  in  results.  In  Part  n  we  have  present- 
ed the  kind  of  analysis  which  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  reviewing  the  alternatives  to  the 
Trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  In  this  we  have  con- 
sidered not  only  alternative  routes,  modies 
and  destinations  for  North  Slope  oil,  but  also 
alternative  sources  of  oil  to  meet  essentially 
the  same  objectives  as  North  Slope  oil  and 
the  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  Below  we  rank 
the  various  alternatives  in  ascending  order 
of  their  economic  value. 


North  Slope  oil.  alternative 
routes,  modes,  and  delivery 
points 


Net  benefits 
less  en- 
vironmental 
or  other 
Net    unmeasured 
benefits  costs 


Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  to  Los 

^*"l»!"-- J1.87    X 

Trans-Canadian  pipeline  to  New 

J'>l^---„ 1.91-2.04    Y 

Northwest  Passage  to  New  York  .  .    1, 96-2. 01    V 
Alternative  sources: 

Venezuelan  oil  to  New  York  1.98-2  05    Z 

Persian  Gult  oil  to  New  York.        1. 88-2. 15    V 
Ejport  of  North  Slope  oil  to  Japan, 
Import  of  Venezuelan  oil  to 
United  States: 
Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  and 

„«•'•'>?'-;---  2.87    XandZ 

Direct  tanker  from  Nortti 
SlopetoJapan 3.21    W  andl 


Based  on  the  published  information  avail- 
able from  governmental  documents,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  to 
Valdez  with  transshipment  by  tanker  to  the 
West  Coast  markets  was  the  least  attractive 
economically  when  benefits  and  coets  exclu- 
sive of  environmental  damages  (our  unknown 
designated  by  X)  were  considered.  Both  the 
Trans-Canadian  pipeline  and  the  Northwest 
Passage  Tanker  alternative  modes  would 
provide  larger  net  benefits  exclusive  of  the 
unevaluated  environment  damages  (Y). 
On  balance,  it  appears  that  the  enivron- 
mentol  damages  one  would  anticipate  also 
would  be  less  for  the  Trans-Canadian  or 
Northwest  Passage  routes,  than  those  one 
would  anticipate  from  the  Trans-AIaakan 
pipeline  alternative. 

When  alternative  sources  of  supply  are  con- 
sidered, with  domestic  storage  to  meet  emer- 
gency conditions,  we  find  that  the  storage 
program  alternative  will  provide  for  as  eco- 
nomical a  source  of  oU  for  the  United  States 
as  the  North  Slope  source  without  oompara- 
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ble  risk  of  environmental  damage.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  some  added  ooct 
(Z')   due  to  price  uncertainties. 

The  most  attractive  alternative  for  the  oU 
producers  would  be  the  use  of  North  Slope 
oil  for  export  at  world  nuu'ket  prices  to  Japan, 
while  importing  a  similar  amount  from  Vene- 
zuela, selling  same  at  the  support  price  In  the 
United  States.  Since  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
low  cost  North  Slope  oU  would  be  Japanese 
consumers,  while  the  environmental  costs 
would  be  borne  by  the  United  States,  there  is 
an  Issue  of  propriety  and  equity  associated 
with  this  alternative  which  does  not  arise  In 
any  of  the  other  alternatives. 

rOOTNOTSS 

•See  Adelman,  M.A.  "The  Alaska  North 
Slope  Discoveries  and  World  Petroleum  Sup- 
plies and  Costs"  in  Change  in  Alaska,  ed. 
Qeorge  W.  Rogers.  College,  Alaska:  University 
of  Alaska  Press,  1970. 

'See:  The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  oj.1960. 

'See:  "Revision  of  Guidelines  on  State- 
ments of  Proposed  Federal  Actions  Affecting 
the  Environment,"  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty,  January  23,  1971.  Hence- 
forth to  be  iiullcated  by  "Ouldellnes"  (In- 
terim released  on  April  30, 1970) . 

'  See :  "Draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment for  the  Trans-Alaaka  Pipeline  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  NaUonal  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,"  prepared  by: 
Department  of  Interior,  January  1971. 

'  Op  rtt.,  "Revifion  of  Guidelines.  .  .  ." 

•See,  KrutlUa,  J.V.,  Clcchettl.  CJ.,  Pree- 
man,  AM.,  and  Russell,  CS.,  "Observations 
on  the  Economics  of  Irreplaceable  Assets," 
In  Environmental  Quality  Analysis;  Theory 
and  Method  in  the  Social  Sciences,  eds.  Allen 
V.  Kneese  and  Blair  T.  Bower,  Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  forthcoming. 

'Note,  that  It  is  estimated  that  the  pipe- 
line would  transport  600,000  barrels  per  day 
m  1076  and  that  the  throughput  In  1986 
would  be  3  million  barrels  per  day.  This 
latter  value  is  not  considered  in  the  present 
evaluation  since  it  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
the  present  proposal  by  60%  and  would  re- 
quire additional  construction  and  therefore 
an  additional  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. 

« Op.  cit.,  "Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement. . . ," 

'An  Energy  Model  of  the  United  States. 
IC8384,  Bureau  of  Mines.  July  1968,  figures 
revised  August,  1970. 

'"  Oil  Impi^it  Ccntrula.  Hearings  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Minerals,  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Afiairs  House  of  Representatives, 
March-April  1970. 

>'  The  Economy,  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
ment, Joint  Economic  Committee,  September 
1,  1970.  p.  27. 

"See  (1)  Landsberg.  H.  H.  and  Schurr, 
S.  H.,  Energy  in  the  United  States,  New  York: 
Random  House,  1968;  (2)  Netschert,  Bruce  C, 
The  Future  Supply  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Balti- 
more: Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1958;  (3)  Love- 
Joy,  W.  F.  and  Homan,  P.  T.,  Afcf?iods  of  Esti- 
mating Reserves  of  Crude  Oil,  Natural  Gas 
and  Natural  Gas  Liquids,  Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1965. 

"  Additions  to  gross  productive  capacity  are 
found  in  Volume  24,  May  1970  Joint  report  of 
the  American  Gas  Association.  American 
Petroleum  Institute  and  Canadian  Petroleum 
Association,  entitled:  Reserves  in  Crude  Oil, 
Natural  Gas  Liquids,  arid  Natural  Gas  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  United  States 
Productive  Capacity  as  of  December  31,  1969. 
See  Table  n,  p.  28. 

"  The  Oil  Import  Question,  The  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls,  February 
1970. 

'=  Ibid.,  Appendix  D,  "The  Fniture  Supply  of 
Petroleum  in  the  United  States." 

^' Ibid.,  Appendix  J,  "Alternative  Security 
Measures." 
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"Ibid.,  Appendix  H,  "Additional  OU  Im- 
ports and  the  United  States  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments." 

^Ibid.,   The   Oil   Import   Question,  Poot- 

uote  l,p.  19. 

">Ibid.,  AppendU  D. 

*>  Ibid.,  Appendices  D,  E,  and  F. 

^'  Ibid.,  The  Oil  Import  Question,  Foot- 
note 1,  p.  19  and  Appendix  E,  "Transporta- 
tion Costs." 

«» See  Mlkesrtl,  RJ.,  et  al.  Foreign  Invest- 
ment in  the  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Indus- 
tries, especially  G.G.  Edwards,  "Foreign 
Petroleum  Companies  and  the  State  in 
Venezuela,"  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1971.  See  Adelman,  M.A.,  The  World 
Petroleum  Market:  1946-1969,  forthcoming. 
Resources  for  the  Future. 

x/btd.,  Mlkeaell.  et  al.  and  Adelman. 

"  See,  Appendix  B,  "Trao^ortatlon  Costa," 
The  Oil  Import  Question. 

^Ibid.,  Appendix  J,  "AlternaUve  Security 
Measures." 

"  Ibid,  Appendix  J. 

"Bureau  of  Mines,  "Salt  Domes  In  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Off- 
shore Tldelanda:  A  Survey,  1966"  (IC8318), 
See  also  Appendix  J,  ibid. 

=•  Oil  Import  Controls.  Hearings  before  the 
8ub-CX>mmlttee  on  Mines  and  Minerals, 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, March-AprU  1970. 

*  Wlnokar,  Herbert.  Statement  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  1971,  concerning  the  Draft  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Auditorium,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Appbndix    a — National    SBCuarrT    Altxkna- 

TIVES   AND    TKDR    ReSPECTIVX  COSTB 
1.   SHtrr-IN   KESCBVX   CAPACITT 

In  a  recent  paper  Mead  and  Sorensen ' 
estimate  the  costs  of  a  shut-in  policy  at 
Elk  Hills  Petroleum  Reserve  (Naval  Petro- 
leum No.  1)  to  be  8.4c  per  barrel.  TTiey  use  a 
6^c  opportunity  cost  of  immobilized  capital 
and  the  8.4c  per  barrel  cost  is  broken  down 
to  7.3c  in  interest,  .3c  administration  and  .8c 
opportunity  cost  of  a  standby  overcapacity 
pipeline.  It  is  estimated  that  the  output 
from  NPRl  could  reach  350,000  barrels  per 
day  efficiently  during  an  emergency.  The 
Federal  govenmient  presently  la  Involved  In 
protective  production  In  NPRl  to  a  sixuLll 
extent  and  more  so  on  NPR2  and  NPR3.  If  a 
shut-in  policy  were  to  be  meaningful  the 
three  areas  should  be  made  fully  shut-in, 
therefore  costs  would  Increase.  In  addition, 
NPR4  offers  little  national  security  benefits 
at  the  moment  since  It  Is  located  in  Alaska 
and  no  large  scale  transportation  links  exist. 
The  relatively  low  cost  of  a  shut-in  policy 
may  make  it  the  preferred  national  security 
program  if  oil  import  quotas  are  removed. 
The  Federal  government  could  then  conserve 
our  domestic  capacity  now  held  by  private 
owners  for  national  defense  and  emergency 
situations.  This  alternative  would  probably 
be  the  least  social  coet  case  but  would 
probably  not  be  feasible  with  the  existing 
institutions  in  the  U.S. 

2.  ASDmONS  TO  DOMXSmc  CAPACITT 

A.  Permanent  neto  technology 
At  present  domesttc  prices  the  production 
cf  oil  from  shale  Is  possible  at  a  sub^dy  of 
75c  per  barrel  or  less  and  at  world  prices 
between  $1.35  and  f2.10  per  barrel'  with 
subsidies  to  coal  conversion  prooeaaea  ap- 
proximately 26%  more  at  present.  By  1980 
under  current  domestic  prices  no  subsidy 
would  be  required  to  Justify  shale  to  oil  con- 


>See,  Mead  W.  and  P.  Sorensen  "The  Na- 
tional Defense  Petroleum  Reserve  Alterna- 
tive to  Oil  Import  Quotas,"  paper  presented 
at  the  Western  Economic  Association  Meet- 
ings, Davis,  California,  Augiist  27-28,   1970. 

•See  Appendix  J,  "Alternative  Security 
Measures." 
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version  on  a  financial  basis.  At  world  prices 
of  (1.65  a  subsidy  of  $1.00  would  be  required. 

(See  Table  A-l.i  Additional  capacity  from 
shale  and  coal  Is  therefore  technically  feasi- 
ble. 

TABLL  A!      APPENDIX  J,  ulL  IMPORT  QUESllOr^ 

TABLE  I  6,    SUBSIDY  COST  PER  BARREL  OF  SHALE  OIL  IN 
19301 


Case  1  1 

Case  II  ' 

Price -$3.08' 

Price-  2.00 

Price=  1.65  » 

$0.00  $0^- 

.  70-43S 

1.05-T* 

$0  00  JO.  07 
■iV  1.15 
90     1.40 

'  Assumes  a  Governmenl  subsidy~e^ual  to  the  differences 
between  the  market  price  anil  the  cost  of  production  (including 
a  12-percent  return  on  investment).  Base  costs  are  taken  from 
t3ble  J-4and  Include  a  resource  charge  of  $0.38  $0.40  per  barrel 

I  600  000  barrels  of  Ist-jeneration  technology,  400  OOO  barrels 
ot  innproved  Ist-generation  technology. 

>  4«)000  barrels  ot  Ist-generation  technology;  600  000  barrels 
of  improved  Ist-generation  technology. 

'  Estimated  current  price  equivalent  in  western  Colorado  for 
shale.  The  Interior  Department  estimated  m  June  1968  that  the 
value  of  shale  oil  in  western  Colorado  was  $3.08.  Since  then  the 
price  of  domestic  crudes  has  risen,  and  the  value  should  now 
be  somewhat  higher.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  however, 
continued  to  use  the  $3  08  value  for  shale  (submission  No. 
1?S  D,  p.  39),  and  for  lack  ot  better  information  we  have  follo.'.^il 
its  practice. 

)  Estimated  world  price  equivalent  m  1980  for  shale  oil  in 
western  Colorado.  Estimated  world  price  equivalent  m  1980  for 
shale  oil  in  western  Colorado.  Assumes  the  price  of  30  Louisiana 
crude  would  be  $2.19  per  barrel  in  the  Midwest.  From  this  a 
quality  debit  of  $0.29  and  a  transportation  chart*  of  $0.25  have 
been  subtracted. 

B.  EndiTig  State  prorationing  of  oil  markets 
At  the  present  time  state  production  re- 
strictions and  the  present  oil  Import  quota 
system  result  In  a  privately-owned  excess  of 
1.7  million  barrels  per  day,'  by  adding  the 
reserves  troza  Elk  Hills  ( .2  million  barrels  per 
day)  discussed  above,  the  present  full  market 
capacity  would  nearly  equal   the   projected 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2  million  barrels  per  day  from  the  North 
Slope.  Mo6C  industry  sources  feel  this  pri- 
vately-held excess  capacity  wlU  be  reduced 
in  the  future,  and  William  Murray,  President 
of  the  Texas  Independent  Producers  and 
Royalty  Owners  Association  claims  that  pro- 
rationing  has  already  ended  de  facto  In  Texas 
and  would  therefore  not  be  available. 

3.   EMERCENCT   PLANS 

A.  Accelerated  productive  capacity 
In  periods  of  emergency  oil  may  be  removed 
faster  than  engineering  efficiency  would 
Justify.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force  estimate  this 
additional  capacity  during  an  emergency 
period  to  be  between  800,000  and  1  million 
barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  the  first  and 
a  similar  amount  In  the  second  year  but  then 
declining.  Canadian  production  oould  simi- 
larly be  Increased,  but  a  probable  Investment 
In  pipelines  would  be  required.*  Similarly, 
Venezuela  production  could  be  increased  be- 
tween 400,000  and  800,000  barrels  per  day 
with  new  drilling  cost." 

The  Increase  of  productive  capacity  dur- 
ing an  extended  emergency  would  equal 
more  than  2  million  barrels  per  day  for  a 
year  from  these  sources.  During  such  an 
emergency  alternatives  could  be  pursued, 
such  as  shale  and  coal  conversion,  or  con- 
struction of  a  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope. 
It  Is  incorrect,  however,  to  plan  on  the  worst, 
when  there  are  fallback  measures  which 
provide  sufficient  lead  time  to  avoid  irrevers- 
ible   decisions    and    foreclose    the    available 
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•See,  The  Oil  Import  Question,  p.  51,  op. 


*  Canadian  oil  may  not  be  available  to  the 
U.S.  during  an  emergency  since  Canada  Is 
both  an  exporter  to  the  US.  and  an  Importer 
in  the  unrestricted  world  market.  Accord- 
ingly, emergencies  may  cut  Canadian  Im- 
ports and  therefore  reduce  the  ability  of 
Canada  to  increase  exports  to  the  U.S.  during 
emergencies. 

•See,  The  Oil  Import  Question,  p.  52,  op. 
at. 


oi)ilous    at    the    expense    of    high    environ- 
mental ccsls. 

If  emergencies  came  from  sources  other 
than  Arabian  Middle  East  disruptions  the 
very  great  excess  capacity  (50  percent  or 
more)  in  the  Middle  East  could  be  utilized 
Iran  and  other  non-Arab  eastern  hemisphere 
nations  could  supply  as  much  as  1.4  million 
barrels  per  day  In  one  year,  2.5  million  bar- 
rels per  day  in  two  years  and  3.6  nuiUon 
barrels  per  day  (primarily  Iran)  m  three 
years,  If  the  Arab  countries  would  interrupt 
supplies  to  the  United  States."" 
C   Rationing  private  automobile  petroleum 

The  Cabinet  Task  Force  '  reports  that  dur- 
ing an  emergency  a  tolerable  rationing  ol 
automobile  gasoline  could  reduce  domestic 
consumption  by  9%  to  16%  depending  upon 
the  severity  of  the  crisis.  A  10%  reduction 
in  1980  would  be  1.85  million  barrels  per  day 
almo-st  as  much  as  the  Alaskan  plpehne 
throughput.  This  would  be  an  alternative 
method  at  relatively  low  cost  (only  admin- 
istrative costs)  to  meet  "essential"  demand 
during  emergency  periods  and  therefore  re- 
duce the  urgency  for  constructing  a  pipeline. 

A  relaied  development  to  the  use  of  petro- 
leum for  automobiles  Is  the  1970  Clean  Air 
Act.  which  places  stringent  restrictions  on 
the  internal  combustion  engine  by  1975.  The 
efiect  of  this  legislation  Is  unclear  but  three 
probable  effects  would  reduce  the  consump- 
tion or  use  of  petroleum  In  automobiles, 
these  are  ■ 

III   smaller  Internal   combustion  engines. 

I  2  I  more  efficient  Internal  combustion  en- 
gines. 

(3)    non-^as<.illne-powered  engines. 

If  any  of  these  developments  occur,  the 
result  would  be  a  drop  In  estimated  future 
demand  after  1975. 


'  Ib-id    p.  53. 
Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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Appendix  B 
"Resource  Cost  to  the  Ciiuii>bu>  " 


annualize  costs  al  8<%  for  2.5  years 


.\.<suine;  |<JUOX  lU*  lea.<<'S  wire  purclui.<nl  in  lyTU.  that  the  Jiicouut  rate  l.-i  8%.  and 
that  thifB  will  Iw  a  production  lag  time  oJ  10  years  bofure  full  production  begias  '.I'JSOi. 


$1.  32Xlu» 
X.0937 

$1.23X10« 


$900X10« 

Xvl.081' 

$1.  94X10" 


•■xpecte.i  arnnal  number  of  barrels 
1975  to  1980 


=  W.  laJ 

Least  «al.,s  plii-  uiter-st   luri  .^ 
liit«riin  return-!  for-.:  me. 


1>>2.  oXlu*  l«irrek  per  year  1975 
730XIi)«  barrel''  per  year  I:)80 

2  I  91i5X10« 


Kactor  to  annuallio  eivits  for  tti.-  20  year  full  i-aimcity  pr.HluctiTo  life=  - 


<j6. 3X10«  baireis  per  year  faverapp) 
(i;;75toli«0) 


va+«)'/ 


Thi'  (actcjr  to  annualize  Iea.se  ciists  =  .  lOl'J 

»l.WX10« 
X.  101 .» 

.Viuiual  cust  to  1.  [lay  lease  <ale  over  i\  'CXliM 
full  capacity  prtxluctlon  life 

I«'r  tiarrel  nanuul  oqulvalent  of  cost 

$1. '.I7X1K*  [vr  year 


fort=S% 
n  =  JO 


H.  Taitt 
.\nnual  dlrtH'l  tax,  high  estimate 


-(OX  10«  liarrels  per  year 


•>.  -'7  [ler  banel 


1980  to  axw  730X10*  barrels  per  ye,ir 

(.>ver»ll  avenigf  1975  to  3000=. 20(454. aX10»^  +  >«)''73i)Xl(Vi 

9t2X10»  5WX10« 

=  <j7SX10*  banek  per  year 


l.'23Xll> 

■ —  =  1 1:*3  p«r  barrel 

«75XIi3« 
li'.  Taxes 

Tai  per  barrel  ITS  =  *lJ."iX  I'"^  1S2.  5XU!«  Ijarrel- 

=  *.  «M  [KT  larrel 
Ta.1  i>er  barrel  l'J80=  J25oX10»^rJ0X10«  t  arrels 
=  ?.  342  per  barrel 
Average  lax  per  barrel  l'i76  to  19S0 

.685 
.343 


$1»0X1U«  pel  y.ir  ' 

< .  34  per  baiTi-I 

730X1  n«  IwriiU  per  ye<u- 

Total  reisource  costs  per  t  .urrl  -.5.  61 

rhl-s  method  uverestiiuate<  iwjotirw  i-ost  by  sprBaclti*  ai!  cost.s  over  the  ful!  prcnliic- 
lliiu  period  of  1*0  tu  301X1  and  applies  ttjlsrate  to  the  197510  1180p«rl.i.l  \n  .i!i.eruatlve 
calculation  which  errs  on  the  low  side  could  be  calcuUtevi  as  follows 

".Alternative  CoatlnK  Methcxl  umler  Partial  Pro.tuctloii  In  1975  jl  VX),OL"i  Barrels 
per  Day  ainl  .Viuiual  Ttuea  of  IISOXIO*." 

.4'.  Leat*  .'^let 

»IWUX1U«  (lease  Sttie-i) 
X(l.*)» 

=■!    ttiH 

$1.32X10« 

'  See  pagi   iMi.  Knvlroimiental  Impact  Statement,  January  rJ71 


(J1.02T 

t  .  51    per  barrel 


Weighted  average  tax  per  barrel  I'KS  to  2000 

.2X».51  =$.  lo2 
.>«X$."VI2=  .274 


Cost  under  .iltenielive 


i.  376  pec  barrel 


<.  1j3  per  iiurr-l 
5. 376  f*r  barrel 

$.  569=.f.  56  per  barrel 
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Vote  this  mi'.thod  do<-.s  n,jt  .liscuuiit  (mure  minual  luxes  but  lumps  lliiin  toci'ther 
i' compute  stnilght  arithmetic  iivi  rages.  AccordiiiKly  11  underivaimales  mil  to^ls, 
inaveragi?  ol  thi'  iwumetlnxla  will  Ihnetore  be  use.1  lu  b.Uance  out  the  two  averages. 


.•.$.  56  IHT  brtrrel 

+.61  i)er  bairel 

2!  1.17 

S  .Vvi  p'T  iMIlrl  1)1    $.  ,V,I 


j«'i  li.ii  lei  iivsi,nrce  cm^I 


Ttiia  last  calculation  is  an  HVeM^e  ol  tin-  two  metliiKls  iLsevl  Lu  CJilciilute  econoniic 
Jrvclol'iutn'  ollset  beiulils  and  will  th.'iifiir.  be  Oaed  lur  puriiosi's  of  roniimrl'-cin. 


.4.  Leatt  Sale 
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"Economic  Development  llenofits" 

*'KKlXIl!« 


\5.';unie  1I16  .$!*X)Xlu*  l.**  fully  recxjvered  111  2i)0(i  after  the  stale  Invests  the  revenue 
irora  the  lease  sale  Into  productive  Investments  which  yield  a  ne!  return  of  >>'^,  and 
which  recovers  the  initial  Investment  after  30  years: 

$'K)OXlii« 

Xd.OSj  ^  =  .tmi 
Proseiit  value  ul  net  returns  on        —      .  —  -  — 
fully  recovered  Investment  of  $8'J.  5X10' 
$900,000,000    in     peri>etulty 
(romyearSI  on. 

i'resenl  value  of  lease  sales  assuming  the  state  uivesLs  all  converted  capital  Into  a 
physical  Investment  which  yields  8%  per  year  In  perpetuity: 

ttfUOXUI' 
fS'J.  5X10« 

$OSn.  5XUi« 
B    Taiti  (Aumtal) 
annual  payment  of  i25uXlu« 
Assume  proilucllun  life  from  MSO  to  20U0 
i'reseut  value  to  la7u 

(lri)"-l 
Value  nf  aimuity  for  20  years  = — — 

inJi=S%is  15.7(i 

I'rtjient  value  illscouuted  l>y  (1 -'-!)•" 

Where  fn=3u  years  and  i  =  8'''o  is  in.  M3 

froseut  value  m  rj70  of  ,{25oXlU'  oaciilyear  for  the  period  1M80  to  2oOO  at  8^','  become.- 

*2.WX10'X-I.  .^.S=*l.  HXIO" 

Vain.'  m  r.*7U  loi  average  o(  »125X10«  and  yiSOXKI*  for  ."i  years  between  l'i75 


Annuity  for  5  years  discounted  over  10  years  at  h%  becomes 

^■^'-         .08       ' 

2.15U=(HiJ-  =  (1.08)'» 

5.867    ,    .„ 
2.159"^'" 

2.  72X$187.6X1U«-*5HJX1U« 
'I'lAal  present  Viilu.  ui  two  annuity  streams 

il,  140X1U* 
-l-510X10« 

J1,660X10«  =-.«!.  05X10' 

Present  value  ol  n.  1  letuins  un  fully  recovered  (after  30  years)  liivestmeni  ..,1  »l.o5X 
lU'  in  j>er|Mtuily 


Pres.'ia  Value  ol  net 

iilurus  in  jjie.sont 

from  year  31  into 

future 


(1+0  •__ . 
(l+i)'*»' 


»1,&50X10« 

X(l  +  ii-" 

=  — =  (1.  08,1 -»=.  00^4 

164XK* 


Total  piesent  value  to  iXTpetUity  of  annual  oil  revenues  anticipate*!  by  the  Stal^' 

$1,65UX)0« 
$1&4X10« 


$1.  814X10* 


'lolal  iJi'seiil  Value  of  all  payments  to  the  State  in  periietuuy  for  oil  .st^jck  reduction 
(roni  the  North  Slo|)e 

$l'8i.  5X10» 
1,814.  OX  10« 

$2,80.3.  5X10* 

at  8%  iji:r  year 

.\nnual     ecunnmlc     development 

Lirnehls  to  the  slat--  If  all  reve-        $226X10" 
nues  un.  Invealed  in  i^i  ojects  with 
a  social  rate  of  i  etui  n  ot  8%  con- 
verted to  an  C'lUivalrnt  30  year 
annual  or  levelired  ba'is 


I'n'sell! 


AviT'jg.-  i«r  yi-nr 


*22bX10«  \xiT  year 

7:<0X10«  p.r  Uurei 


-$.31 


$125Xlo» 
250X10* 

$375X10« 


=  $1»7.5X10« 


Xi-I  resource'  cu4s=cost.^  tu  the  company  tor  purcliiwii'  ofl-et  by  economic  devilop- 
nirnt  >irne(\ts  from  buying  oil  from  internal  I'.S.  sources 

$.  5'.i-.<.  31=$,  28  p.T  barrel. 


WHAT  HAS  HOFSTRA  DONE  FOR 
YOU  LATELY? 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  re- 
port by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  2,340  colleges  are  in  financial 
difficulty  or  headed  for  it,  underscores 
the  need  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
higher  education.  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious need  for  greater  stability  and  eflB- 
ciency  in  internal  operations,  restored 
confidence  will  require  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  relevancy  of  higher  educa- 
tion—that the  public  can  understand 
and  support. 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  for  the 
private  colleges.  Serving  as  they  do  but 
29  percent  of  the  college  and  university 
students — versus  the  71  percent  enrolled 
in  public  colleges — their  need  to  commu- 
nicate their  "distinctive"  contributions 
has  never  been  more  critical. 

Unfortunately,  universities,  public  or 
private,  are  not  generally  known  for  ex- 
cessive Initiative  in  communications. 
Which  is  precisely  why  I  single  out  a 
recent  communication  from  a  young  uni- 
versity in  my  area— Hofstra  University— 


that  imaginatively  and  factually  drama- 
tizes Its  unique  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity It  serves.  This  private  32-year- 
old  university  Is  one  of  a  half  dozen 
major  public  and  private  institutions 
serving  the  two  covmties  of  Long  Islemd, 
Nassau  and  Suffolk. 

In  a  full-page  report,  which  appeared 
February  25, 1971,  in  the  local  newspaper, 
Newsday,  sponsored  by  its  board  of 
trustees,  the  university,  imder  a  pro- 
vocative headline,  "What  Has  Hofstra 
Done  for  You  Lately?"  described  in  de- 
tail its  diversified  community  services 
over  and  above  the  traditional  fimctlons 
of  a  university;  namely,  education. 

I  Include  the  text  of  this  unusual  re- 
port in  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
will  stand  as  one  answer  to  the  perennial 
question.  How  relevant  can  or  should  a 
university  be  to  its  community? 
What  Has  Hofstra  Dom  vor  Tott  Latklt? 
We   Are    Olao   Tou   Asked 

Ab  a  relatively  young  Institution,  Hofstra 
has  already  established  Itself  as  a  vital  and 
active  participant  In  community  affairs.  The 
degree  of  oxir  community  Involvement  Is 
not  limited  by  the  traditional  functions  of 
a  university.  We  are  willing  and  able  to 
take  calculated  risks,  to  experiment  and  to 
innovate.  Call  It  youthful  exuberance,  esprit 
de  corps  or  simply  Interest  In  the  com- 
munity around  us.  We're  doing  things,  and 
we'd  like  you  to  Join  us  In  our  continuing 
effort  to  make  our  community  a  better  place 
to  live,  to  work,  to  learn  and  progreee.  Wliat 


have  we  a:  HofEtra  done  In  and  for  our 
community  lately?  Let's  look  at  the  record 
for  1970. 

In  the  field  cf  education,  Hofstra  served 
8.000  of  your  children  last  year,  equal  to 
67 '^  of  our  13,000-man  student  body.  We 
also  invested  $1.8  million  to  support  these 
young  i>eople  with  scholarship  and  achieve- 
ment grants. 

last  year  alone,  Hofstra  turned  out  1,200 
certified  teachers,  graduates  of  the  Is- 
land's only  professionally  accredited  School 
of  Education,  as  well  as  400  graduates  of 
the  only  accredited  School  of  Business  In 
the  two  counties. 

We  enrolled  the  first  78  lawyers-to-be~ln 
New  York  State's  first  new  Law  School  In 
47  years. 

We  opened  a  Store  Front  Law  Office,  staffed 
by  our  law  school  faculty  and  students,  to 
provide  le^l  aid  for  those  In  need. 

The  Hofstra  Bureau  of  Educational  Studies 
and  Services  gave  60  courses  for  900  students; 
It  created  master  plans,  and  conducted 
training  programs,  personnel  searches  and 
school  administrative  programs  for  12  Long 
Island  school  systems. 

Our  Reading  Center  helped  over  1.S00  stu- 
dents from  120  Long  Island  commanltles, 
some  In  workshops,  others  in  conferences 
held  In  28  different  towns  and  villages  on 
the  Island. 

Our  Sjjeech  and  Hearing  Center  tutored 
4,371  Long  Islanders,  most  of  them  young 
people. 

Our  Psychological  Evaluation  Center  dur- 
ing 1970  held  over  200  specialized  training 
sessions  and  tested  275  children  ages  2  to 
17. 
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EcoQomlcAlly  speaking,  last  year  B8%  or 
$22.5  million  of  our  annual  budget  went  back 
Into  the  economies  of  Nassau  and  SuSolk 
counties. 

Over  the  past  six  ye^rs  more  than  $30  mil- 
lion has  been  Invested  In  capital  building, 
most  of  It  going  to  local  suppliers  and  con- 
tractors. 

Cultural  actlvltlea  Incldue  the  Bofstra  Pro 
Arte  Symphony  concerts  which  In  '70  played 
to  a  total  audience  of  more  than  10,000.  In  six 
years  over  76,000  have  listened  to  this  sym- 
phony, the  first  professional  orchestra  spon- 
sored by  a  university  In  the  US. 

Last  year  Hofstra  drama  students,  en- 
rolled In  the  Island's  only  professionally  ac- 
credited drama  program.  p«-esented  the  2l8t 
Annual  Shakespeare  Festival,  it  played  host 
to  4,500  high  school  students  from  120 
schools  on  the  Island,  and  to  10,000  adults. 

The  Hofstra  Band  and  Chorus  entertained 
over  16,000  Long  Island  students,  while  our 
profeaalonal  string  quartet  entertained  an- 
other 2,700  neighbors. 

Hofstra's  Emily  Lowe  Gallery  featured  nine 
unique  art  exhibitions  attended  by  more 
than  18,000. 

Athletics:  Hofstra's  Aatroturf  playing  field, 
unique  to  the  metropolitan  area,  was  used 
76%  of  the  time  last  year,  by  community 
organizations  for  activities  from  band  con- 
certs to  high  school  and  Little  League  foot- 
ball. 

How  do  you  measure  service?  By  the  many 
things  we've  enumerated?  By  the  spKjntane- 
oua  acts  of  people?  Is  it  best  represented  by 
the  400  students  who  last  year  gave  their 
free  time  to  tutor  youngsters?  Or  the  60 
students  who  worked  as  Big  Brothers?  Or 
the  700  fraternity  members  who  gathered 
7.500  toys  to  make  Christmas  brighter  for 
5.000  children  In  15  communities?  Or  is  It 
the  dcsen  dedicated  Black  students  who  cre- 
ated, and  served  as  faculty,  for  the  Afro- 
American  Summer  Experience  program  for 
249  minority  school-age  youths  laist  sum- 
mer .  .  .  one  of  22  Hofstru  programs  for  mi- 
nority groups. 

We  think  It's  all  of  these  things  l^ut  year 
that  helped  make  Hofstra  more,  much  more 
than  Just  another  university. 


A  GREEN  MEDALLION  FOR 
MRS.  KNAUER 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  aotrtAHA 

m  THS  SENATB  Of  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdaif,  March  30.  1971 

Ml-.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  Mrs. 
Virginia  H.  Knauer.  Special  Assistant  to 
thi  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  ad- 
dressed the  public  utility  buyers'  group 
of  the  National  Assoclatlcsi  of  Purchas- 
ing Managers  in  Atlanta  on  March  9. 
Mrs.  Ilnauer  coaimended  those  utilities 
which  have  discoyatinued  advertising 
which  promotes  greater  use  of  fuel.  She 
suggested  that  large  expenditures  for  ad- 
vertising be  diverted  to  research.  She 
found  merit  in  the  proposed  restructur- 
ing of  rates  which  now  penalize  low- 
income  users  while  encouraging  large 
volume  users  to  consume  even  more  of 
a  precious  commodity  which  is  In  short 
supply. 

Mrs.  Knauer  said: 

We  must  examine  preaent  systems  of  op- 
eration to  determine  whether  they  are  re- 
sponsive to  CoiDorrow's  needs.  If  they  are  not. 
then  we  mast  exchange  them,  for  systems  ex- 
ist to  serve  men:  man  does  not  exist  to  serve 
instUuilous. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mrs.  Knauer 
for  a  forthright  talk  on  an  important  Is- 
sue and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  ininted  in  the  Record.  We  should 
strike  a  Green  Medallion  Award  for  her. 

There  being  no  ubjection,  the  addie.s.s 
wa^  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Recorl;, 
as  luilows: 

The  Consumeks  sr.\KE  in    ihe  Fuxtrax  o« 
Enehgy 

I  By  Virginia  H   Knauer) 

(Note.— ThlJ  texi  Is  t.'ie  basis  of  Mrs. 
Knauer's  oral  remarks.  It  should  be  used 
with  the  understanding  that  some  material 
may  be  omitted  or  added  during  presenta- 
tion. ) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure to  speak  before  the  40th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Public  Utility  Buyers'  Group. 
I  am  informed  that  the  purchasing  agents 
represented  here  spend  approximately  810 
bullion  a  year  in  obtaining  equipment,  goods 
and  services  :or  the  electric  utility  industry. 
As  the  men  w.io  order  the  goods  for  the  fu- 
ture, you  are  mcsi  intimately  concerned  wi:;» 
V.  hat  happens  tomorrow  In  the  areas  of  lead 
time,  reliability  of  eqaipment.  growth  fac- 
tors,  aad  rate  structures. 

Consumers,  too.  have  a  vital  stake  no; 
ouly  in  what  happens  in  these  specific  cate- 
gor.es.  but  other  energy  areas  a^  well,  and 
so  I  can  think  jf  no  better  toplj  upon  which 
to  ba^e  my  reaiarks  t.iaa  a^w  the  fuiiu-e  ;r 
energy  may  aJect  the  consumer.  rh.s  Issue 
should  be  of  equal  importauce  to  utility  man- 
agement. 

As  Tofler  has  ludicated  in  his  stimulating 
work,  "future'  Shock"  those  best  able  to  cope 
with  tomorrow  will  be  those  who  use  the 
present  to  live  and  work  :ti  the  future. 

I  know  that  this  audisnce  understanda 
Tofler's  point.  You  and  your  colleagues  are 
now  placing  wrders  and  planning  generating 
and  trausmisoio.:  lacllules  that  may  not  be 
U5'd  for  a-.other  five  or  six  years  from  r.ow. 

But  Jast  -ts  you  must  be  cor.cerned  with 
the  mechanical  act  of  purchasing  goods,  you 
musr,  also  t)e  cogi.izaac  of  the  present  various 
philosophical  and  legal  debates  which  will 
shape  our  way  of  living  and  hence  the  man- 
ner In  which  we  consume  electricity. 

Ten  years  ago,  for  Instance,  the  sight  of 
smoke  pouring  out  of  chimneys  was  a  sign 
of  advancement,  once  a  community  could  be 
proud  of  because  the  smoke  was  a  symbol 
of  iudiistrial  progress.  Today,  that  same  sigh: 
might  have  an  exact  oppoelte  effect  on  a 
viewer  because  the  smcke  could  contain  an 
unacceptable  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide. 

In  short,  ten  years  ago  the  environment 
and  ecology  were  not  national  issues:  now 
they  are,  and  aU  purchasing  decisions  must 
be  made  with  these  two  key  factors  upper- 
okoet  Uimlnd. 

Let  us  then  examine  some  of  the  inter- 
related issues  coucernixig  the  power  supplier 
and  the  power  user. 

Perhaps  the  flrs'  question  which  should 
be  examined  both  for  the  short  and  Icmg 
term  Is  the  adequacy  of  supply. 

In  his  book,  "Energy  of  the  Futxire"  P.  C. 
Putnam  aays  that  from  the  time  man  was 
able  to  kindle  his  hrst  cample  to  1350.  he 
used  10  Q  of  fuel.  Q  being  defined  as  10  to 
18th  power  BTU,  or  the  equivalent  of  about 
38  million  ions  of  coal. 

Between  1850  and  IdoO,  man  used  4  Q.  Put- 
nam states.  But,  based  on  accelerated  uae  of 
fo6sUs  fuels,  man  will  want  100  Q  between 
1930  and  2050,  but  only  27  Q  of  foesU  fuel  an 
left,  he  believes. 

Tofler  notes  the  fantastic  surge  in  energy 
cotxsumption  m  this  century,  mti.  quoting 
from  stud.es  undertaJsen  by  Dr.  Hcml  Bhad- 
ha,  the  late  Lidlan  ^toailc  sdentict,  ieee  a 
conttnuai  acceleracloa  in  the  ute  of  energy 
The  prcbleci  jC  future  energy  iapnl;  was 
examined  by  the  Wall  Stieet  Journal  in  an 
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arUcle  enUtled  "Wm  the  Earth  Reach  an 
Energy  Celling?"  written  by  John  G  Welles 
head  of  the  Industrial  Economics  Division 
of  the  University  of  Denver  Research  in. 
atitute. 

Welles  poses  the  following  question:  "Will 
the  United  States  have  to  limit  the  level  of 
its  production  and  use  of  Its  energy  at  some 
future  date?  Tlie  answer  is  surrounded  by 
many  xmknowns.  but  the  question  should 
be  the  object  of  more  attention  than  it  is 
receiving.  Its  Impllcafons  are  si  far  reach- 
ing to  the  future  of  the  nation  that,  if  an 
Investigation  shows  an  energy  ceiling  may 
be  reached  within  the  next  century,  it  is 
:.ot  too  early  to  begin  preparing  for  it 
now." 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  these  prog- 
nostications are  disputed.  Carl  Bagge  the 
r.ew  President  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, states  that  there  are  enough  knowii 
coal  recoverable  reserves  to  la«  the  nation 
another  1,000  years.  Too,  some  of  our  energy 
supply  concerns  may  be  resolved  If  some  of 
the  current  problems  In  fast  breeder  tech- 
nology are  solved. 

Still,  there  are  at  least  a  few  Industry  men 
who  question  the  long  term  impact  on  fuel 
reser-.es  if  increasingly  higher  rates  of 
growth  continue.  It  is  qiUte  obvious  that 
our  fossil  fuel  reserves  are  of  a  finite  and 
not  Infinite  character. 

And  though  there  may  be  honest  argu- 
ments about  the  long  term  supply  of  energy 
rtjcurccs  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  present,  somewhat  precarious,  state  of 
energy  supply. 

This  audience.  I  am  sure,  Is  well  aware  of 
;-.ome  of  the  recent  brownouts  and  blackouts 
which  have  occurred.  While  for  the  most  part 
they  have  been  relegated  to  the  N'ew  York 
area,  the  New  England  states,  and  the  P-J-M 
System,  the  Federal  P.>wer  Ccmriilssion  Just 
a  few  weeks  a^o  :n  a  pre!  :rinary  report 
warned  the  n.i-;on  '.hat  some  areas  of  the 
co'antry  mav  e-.perience  power  supply  short- 
ages this  coming  summer  as  a  result  of  in- 
adequate instaUed  cap.icity  to  meet  summer 
luadjj.  In  f  j£t.  only  one  region  in  the  United 
States,  the  west  had  what,  the  Federal  Power 
Commlaslon  ccnaidered  to  be  an  adequate 
reser.e  margin  of  20  percent  or  more 

.\lcng  with  the  problem  of  a  tight  power 
supply  facing  both  resldentiai  and  corporate 
consumers  is  the  problem  of  rates.  On  the 
Erst  of  this  month,  the  FPC  announced  that 
between  June  2  and  December  31.  1970.  178 
electric  utilities  In  27  states  reported  raU 
increases  totaling  $3^2  million, 

I  believe  all  of  these  matters,  the  question 
j:  the  present  tight  supply,  the  uncertainty 
of  I  :ni5  term  fuel  reserves  and  r.slng  rate 
costs,  pose  many  questions  to  constimen  and 
the  utility  industry.  In  recent  years,  an  m- 
creasing  nimiber  of  questio:'.3  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  ccncentra-Uon  of  fuel 
supplies  which  has  taken  place  through  the 
acquisition  of  coal  companies  by  gas-oD 
companies. 

Perhape  the  first  question  should  be  wheth- 
er utilities  shoiUd  conttnue  to  follow  poU- 
cies  which  have  the  effect  of  promoting 
greater  uses  of  electricity. 

I  im  weU  aware  that  a  number  of  utili- 
ties have  ict  only  discontinued  advertising 
•f^hich  promotes  greater  use  :f  fuel,  but  have 
actually  advised  consumers  hew  tc  ccnserve 
eneryy  I  believe  these  steps  are  in  the  right 
direction. 

As  you  win  recall,  last  November,  I  Lasued 
a  statement  which  informed  ccnaumers  how 
'.hey  could  conserve  energy.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  my  office  followed 
up  that  release  with  a  booklet  called  "7  Ways 
to  Reduce  Fuel  Consumption  in  Household 
Heatinp  through  energy  conservation", 

whtch  elaborated  on  my  earlier  suggestlonB. 
'>wen.5-Cormng  Plberglas  Corporation  re- 
printed 20,000  oopies  of  our  "7  Ways"  booklet 
m  its  own  campaign  to  urge  ^lel  eonaerva- 
Clon. 
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Nonetheless,  according  to  the  FPC,  prl- 
vstely-owned  electric  utilities  In  1969  spent 
13048  million  for  ridvertlsing  and  promo- 
tonal  activiiies.  and  another  610,8  million 
[jj  Uistitutional  ads.  If  1970  figures  are 
iDVWbere  iiea:  thai  sum.  then  1  thinii  we 
oiaj-  question  whether  too  imich  is  still  being 
ipetit  on  promoting  new  energy  uses. 

Thp  I'Tge  expenditures  for  advertising 
riii^  other  problems.  What  would  the  effect 
be  en  confuiner  rates  if  theee  advertising 
expenditures  were  diverted  to  research  which 
has  the  pjieutial  of  cutting  operational  costs 
by  developing  new  generating  and  trans- 
ni:?f^.or.  to  'ini'iues? 

I  am  v.fl!  aware  of  the  argument  that 
utiiites  mu.>t  promote  the  use  of  facilities 
df.ring  ofl -.reason  loads  for  more  economl- 
Ciu  use  of  equipment.  But  is  promotion  the 
sjle  answer  to  more  efflclenl  use^  of  energy 
equipment?  Is  promotion  adding  to  higher 
peak  loads  ? 

/Uxxirding  to  a  statement  made  In  Decem- 
ber of  1969  by  E.  O.  George,  President  of  the 
Detroit  EdKon  Company,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute's  Research 
Division  Execu  .ive  Committee,  the  EEI  is 
.-.jpporting  research  and  development  proj- 
ects of  clce  to  $48  million.  And,  as  you 
know.  EEI  member?  serve  over  97  percent 
zi  .ill  electric  customers  served  by  privately- 
■*!.ed  ut:l.tles. 

In  other  words,  for  the  1969  period,  adver- 
tising and  promotional  expenditures  of 
1323.7  million  spent  by  privately-owned  util- 
ities were  almost  seven  times  as  much  as 
spent  for  R&D  by  EEI.  Published  FTC  figures 
show  that  ahuut  '4  of  one  per  cent  of 
total  gross  revenues  of  privately-owned  util- 
ities have  been  used  for  research.  In  essence, 
paltry  sums  are  being  allocated  to  an  area 
which  would  pay  handsome  dividends  if  suf- 
ficient financing  were  Instigated. 

As  but  one  example,  experts  at  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  have  estimated  that  the 
best  fossil  fuel  generators  achieve  about  39 
pereent  of  efficiency,  while  the  average  effi- 
ciency rate  is  about  32.5  percent.  In  other 
words.  In  the  conversion  from  fossil  fuel  to 
electricity  anywhere  from  60  to  67  percent 
of  the  fuel's  potential  Is  lost.  Though  some 
experts  believe  we  have  reached  the  peak 
In  the  efficiency  of  present  generating  sys- 
tems, a  number  of  advanced  forms  of  gen- 
eration hold  out  the  promise  of  Improved 
luel  efficiency. 

The  question  is  whether  the  utility  Indus- 
try is  going  to  commit  more  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  funds  Into  this 
area  so  that  we  may  adequately  preserve 
our  precious  fuels  and  use  them  more  effi- 
ciently in  the  future.  Can  the  utility  Indus- 
try afford  the  luxury  of  depending  upon 
generating  manufacturers  to  develop  meth- 
ods of  generation  which  may  not  be  In  the 
manufacturer's  best  Interests?  Can  In  fact 
manufacturers  afford  the  necessary  research 
aad  development? 

Adequate  research  can  help  In  other  areas 
&lso.  Bruce  Mansfield,  President  of  the  EEI 
and  President  of  Ohio  Edison,  has  said  that 
poor  quality  workmanship  and  late  equip- 
ment deliveries  are  two  of  several  major 
obetacles  to  getting  major  generating  units 
in  operation  on  time. 

Indeed,  during  the  extensive  brownouts 
»nd  load  shedding  which  occurred  last  Sep- 
^ber  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  there  were  eight  generating  plants 
with  a  total  of  five  million  kUowatts  which 
were  not  available  for  use  because  of  mal- 
runaionlng  equipment.  Indeed  the  problem 
or  rellablUty  of  new  generating  equipment  Is 
so  serious  that  four  utilities  and  over  nine 
insurance  companies  are  suing  one  of  the 
two  major  domestic  manufacturers  of  gener- 
ating equipment  for  the  basic  reason  that 
generating  equipment  allegedly  did  not  work 
me  way  the  utilities  expected  it  to  work. 
.  h'^'*^**  appear  again  that  an  increase  In 
nmos  aUocated  toward  research  and  develop- 
ment for  better  quality  control  and  manu- 
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facturlng  procedures  might  resolve  a  num- 
ber of  problems  of  both  the  consumer  who 
Is  not  getting  electricity  and  the  corporate 
consumer  who  Is  unable  to  produce  tt. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  utilities  will 
c.>ntinue  to  rely  loalnly  on  tne  two  main 
domestic  manufacturers  for  research  into 
these  two  key  areas  or  will  the  utilities  at- 
tempt to  support  more  research  by  them- 
selves. Are  electric  utilities  going  to  continue 
to  spend  seven  times  as  much  to  tell  i>eople 
what  a  great  Job  they  are  doing  than  the 
amount  for  research  which  could  enable  them 
to  do  a  better  Job?  I  know  what  Thomas 
Edison's  answer  would  be. 

Still  on  the  topic  of  methods  to  promote 
grciiter  usag;  of  electricity,  David  Freeman, 
Director  of  the  Energy  Policy  Staff  of  the 
Offlce  of  Science  and  Technology,  has)  sug- 
t'e.  t<"i  a  re-examlnatton  of  promotional  rate 
s  tuclure.s  wh'.'h  provide  lower  cost  per  kilc- 
wnli  hour  to  the  heaviest  users  of  electricity. 

Mr.  Freeman,  in  a  talk  before  the  National 
Association  of  ReguHtory  Commissioners, 
asked  whether  in  view  of  the  present  tight 
power  situation,  we  should  continue  to  keep 
our  foot  on  the  promotional  rate  pedal  to 
.iccelerate  ir' re  g.-owih, 

Mr.  Freeman  argues  persuasively  for  the 
consideration  of  a  rale  .structure  which 
would  make  volume  users  bear  the  brunt  of 
rate  Increatps  He  seo.3  this  approach  as  pro- 
vlciins;  a  great  incentive  to  conserve  energy. 

He  al  :)  tnke?  note  of  a  socio-ec^jnonitc 
problem  which  we  all  .should  consider.  Mr, 
Freeman  says,  and  I  qu'jU': 

The  low-income  citizen  who  cannot  af- 
ford air  conditioning,  who  doesn't  have  a 
large  house  and  who  u^es  electricity  cnly  for 
hghtnig,  cooking,  and  perhaps  hot  water 
heating,  is  not  the  pers  )n  respon.slble  for  our 
power  shortages.  He  uses  about  250  kwh  per 
month.  In  fact,  the  axerage  use  per  residen- 
tial customer  In  most  big  cities  Is  less  than 
300  kwh  per  month.  The  ca-h  outla..  ,  this 
low-income  consumer  makes  for  energy  is  a 
significant  item  in  his  budget.  If  rates  f,ir 
electricity  Increase  by  50  percent  in  the  next 
five  years — which  I  believe  Is  a  real  possibil- 
ity- and  the  increa:7es  .-re  added  equally  to 
all  rate  blocks,  it  could  well  impose  a  real 
harilship  on  low  income  c^.nsumers  And 
ilnce  their  use  of  electricity  is  small  and  for 
basic  necessities,  there  Is  little  sc^pe  for  re- 
ducing the  volume, 

•  On  the  other  hatuf,  redeti'tnlng  rates  and 
requiring  the  larger  volume  users  to  absorb 
the  coining  rate  increaies  would  alleviate  the 
hardship  on  small  consumers  and  provide 
renl  Incentives  to  achieve  greater  efficiencies. 
And  after  all.  It  Is  the  volume  users  whose 
growth  Is  a  primary  cause  of  the  Increased 
costs  for  which  the  increases  are  needed." 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  what  Mr. 
Freeman  is  suggesting  is  very  controversial. 
Employed  on  a  national  scale,  a  system  of 
charging  volume  users  more  per  unit  of  elec- 
tricity would  result  in  a  significant  change  In 
present  rate  systems. 

True,  on  a  strict  cost  basis  there  Is  reason 
for  higher  rates  to  small  volume  users.  Yet, 
I  believe  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  merit  In 
Mr.  Freeman's  suggestion.  What  does  the  con- 
cept of  Justice  dictate  -that  all  users  <.f  elec- 
tricity bear  an  equal  portion  of  rate  In- 
creases or  that  those  mainly  responsible  for 
the  growth  bear  the  major  brunt  of  rate  In- 
creases? If  a  new  aluminum  plant  requires 
a  new  generating  facility  which  adds  sub- 
stantially to  total  generation  costs,  should 
all  userr  pay  for  these  increases? 

Secondly,  should  rate  increases  In  the  near 
future  rise  by  50  percent,  aa  Mr.  Freeman 
suggests,  what  will  happen  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  this  basic  necessity 
of  life?  Are  they  to  go  without  hot  water, 
without  light,  without  cooking  facilities  while 
suburbia  glitters?  Will  the  bill  collector  be 
pounding  on  the  door?  Will  another  unbear- 
able burden  be  placed  upon  inner  city  resi- 
dents? 
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Third,  and  finally,  do  present  rate  struc- 
tures eucourEkge  conservation  of  energy  or 
do  they  encourage  waste? 

Thus  far,  I  have  not  touched  on  another 
controversial  problem  which  concerns  us  all 
and  has  had  an  effect  on  power  .supplies 
Tliat.  of  course,  is  the  concern  over  environ- 
ment, the  concern  over  where  utility  facili- 
ties will  be  constructed,  and  concern  over  air 
and  water  pollution. 

I  know  that  In  some  areas  conflicts  between 
utilities  and  conservation  groups  have  re- 
sulted in  lengthy  delays  for  the  construction 
of  generating  or  transmission  facilities. 

I  believe  the  President's  environmental 
propoeals.  If  enacted  by  the  Congress,  will 
provide  us  with  the  means  to  settle  these 
disputes  within  a  reasonable  perlcxl  of  time. 

The  President  has  recommended  legisla- 
tion which  provides  that  each  state  or  region 
may  establish  a  decision-making  body  which 
will  review  alternatives  to  assure  that  opti- 
mum sites  for  power  plants  and  large  trans- 
mission lines  are  selected,  and  will  assure, 
prior  to  construction,  that  adequate  environ- 
mental protection  featurej  w:ll  be  employed. 
The  bill  also  requires  open  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

The  legislation  would  require  that  pro- 
posed power  plant  sites  and  general  locations 
of  transmission  line  routes  be  disclosed  at 
least  five  years  prior  to  construction  and  that 
public  hearings  on  the  plant  sites  be  held  at, 
that  time.  Detailed  applications  for  con- 
struction of  power  plants  and  transmission 
lines  must  be  filed  at  least  two  year;,  in  ad- 
vance and  a  public  hearing  held  In  which  all 
Interested  persoixs  can  participate. 

In  short,  the  bill  would  provide  the  public 
with  an  early  voice  In  the  planning  process, 
but  it  would  also  allow  facilities  to  be  built 
at  approved  locations  and  with  proper  safe- 
guards. 

The  President  has  also  recommended  leg- 
islative proposals  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  sulfur  oxides  which,  according  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  are  re- 
sponsible for  one  haU  of  the  total  damages 
from  air  pollution.  At  present,  power  plants 
account  for  20  million  tons  of  the  sulfur 
oxides  or  55  percent  of  the  nation's  total. 

If  uncontrolled,  sulfur  oxides  emissions 
will  almost  quadruple,  to  about  126  million 
tons  by  the  year  2000.  with  power  generation 
accounting  for  an  increasing  percentage  of 
the  emissions. 

The  President  has  recommended  that  an 
emission  charge  be  placed  on  sulfur  emis- 
sions, and  that  the  funds  generated  by  this 
charge  be  used  by  the  Federal  government 
to  develop  the  technology  to  reduce  such 
emission  and  develop  clean  energy  supplies. 

I  hope  that  you  will  support  these  proposals 
and  that,  you  give  consideration  to  these  oth- 
er matters  which  I  have  discussed  with  you 
today. 

I  started  out  my  talk  by  noting  that  this 
audience  has  a  vital  stake  In  the  future  of 
energy.  So  do  consumers. 

We  must  examine  present  systems  of  oper- 
ation to  determine  whether  they  are  respon- 
sive of  tomcrrow's  needs.  If  they  are  not. 
then  we  must  change  them,  for  systems  exist 
to  serve  men:  man  does  not  exist  to  serve 
Institutions. 


THE  GENEVA  PROl'OCOL 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  GR-WEL,  Mr.  President,  on  March 
4,  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
released  a  statement  calling  the  pro- 
posed administration  "understandings" 
on  chemical  weapons  to  the  Geneva  pro- 
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tocol  "Highly  questionable  legally,  absurd 
politically,  repugnant  morally,  and 
foolish  strategically."  Their  statement, 
approved  by  the  PAS  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  by  its  Committee  on  Chemical 
and  Biological  Weapons,  chaired  by  Dr. 
John  T.  Edsall,  professor  of  biochemistry 
at  Harvard,  made  a  persuasive  case  for 
all  four  of  those  charges — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  Senators  can  judge  for 
themselves. 

The  statement  argued  that  the  war  is 
tlie  explanation  for  these  "understand- 
ings." It  advised  the  Senate  to  "wait  a 
few  more  years  for  the  war  to  end — 
rather — than  to  risk  unraveling  the 
carefully  built  attitudes  of  msinkind  that 
are  embodied  in  the  protocol  prohibition 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare." 

Indeed,  concerning  the  controversy 
over  the  legitimacy  of  the  understand- 
ings, I  do  not  see  how  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  could  be  persuaded  to 
report  out  a  trei\ty  whose  meaning  would 
be  unclear  to  the  Senate  that  was  sup- 
posed to  ratify  it.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  treaty  should  disappear  for 
another  46  years.  Instead,  during  any 
period  of  delay  In  its  ratiflcation.  con- 
tinuing steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  cosignatories  to  our  un- 
derstandings, and  or  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  World  Court.  This  wUl  pro- 
vide, in  good  time,  a  record  upon  which 
Senators  will  be  able  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  can  or  cannot  support  these  "un- 
derstandings." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gbnsva  Psotocol:  Beitgs  To  Dei-kr  Its 
Ratimcation.  It  Nxckssast,  Than  To  Ap- 
prove    AOMINlaTKATION     "UNDXIISTA^DINGS" 

Wd  applaud  ihe  wise  initiative  of  the 
Prealdeut  In  totally  renouncing  biological 
weapons  and  In  sending  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent.  The 
Administration  aclvuoates  the  ratiflcation  of 
this  treaty  which  we  also  support.  But  in 
.sending  the  Protocol  to  the  Senate,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  expressed  Its  understanding 
that  the  treaty  does  not  prohibit  the  use  In 
war  of  Irritant  chemicals,  such  as  tear  gas, 
and  anti-plant  chemicals,  known  also  as 
herb.cides.  There  Ls  no  reason  to  b«lleve  that 
such  an  understanding  would  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Administration  were  the 
I'nited  States  not  us,ni?  these  chemicals  in 
Vietnam.  As  an  understanding,  this  point 
of  view  is  highly  questionable  legally,  absurd 
politically,  repugnant  morally,  and  foolish 
strategically.  We  urge  the  Senate  to  rat'i'v 
the  Protocol  only  U  the  Administration  will 
cease  to  use  Irritant  and  autl-plant  chemicals 
Ut  war,  and  will  abandon  these  two  reserva- 
tions. 

How  questionable  the  Administration  In- 
terpretation is  legally  is  seen  In  history.  Gad 
warfare  began  In  World  War  I  with  French. 
German,  and  Kudalan  use  of  irritant  g^ases: 
lear  gas,  n.iUoea  g.is,  and  the  blistering 
mustard  gas.  It  was  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  Juat  this  sort  of  tbJJig  Uiat  led  to  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  1919  Treaty  of 
Versailles;  of  the  1922  Washington  Treaty 
oa  Submarines  and  Noxious  Oases;  and  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  Itself.  There  la  no  posi- 
tive evidence  whatsoever  that  a  majority  or 
slg^.dcant  minority  of  the  sXguatorleti  of  iuiy 
oX  these  treaties  meant  to  permit,  in  wttr, 
tear  gases,  or  nausea  gases,  or  any  other  ir- 
ritant gaae.s.  No  one  doubts  that  these  pro- 
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visions  prohibit,  for  example,  the  non-lethal 
mustard  gas. 

While  tear  gases  were  not  mentioned  In 
these  treaties  except  as  "other  gases"  no  Na- 
tion on  the  League  of  Nations  Preparatory 
Commission  except  the  United  States  ex- 
pres.3ed  any  doubts  that  they  were  covered. 
Ten  of  these  sixteen  states  explicitly  agreed 
that  they  were.  And  all  parties  to  World  War 
II  acted  as  if  they  were,  indeed,  covered. 

We  can  also  argue  that,  when  the  Protocol 
was  drafted,  the  herbicides  In  use,  mainly 
iirdenic  compounds,  were  considered  to  he 
dangerous  to  animal  life  as  well,  and  hence 
were  meant  to  be  covered  by  the  treaty  under 
ihe  phrase  "analogous  liquids".  In  any  case, 
although  little  attention  was  directed  to 
them  at  the  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol's  general  effort  to  ban  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  And  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  international 
cjmmunity  prefer  this  interpretation,  as  re- 
flected ia  a  Decemt>er  16,  1969  U.N.  resolution 
adopted  80  to  3  with  36  abstentions.  Only 
Australia  and  Portugal  agreed  with  us.  No 
other  state  has  ever  ratified  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol with  a  reservation  on  chemical  weapons 
'if   any   kind. 

In  the  face  of  these  world-wide  attitudes. 
It  would  be  politically  absurd  to  take  an 
understanding  that  covild  not,  and  would 
not,  be  supported  by  other  nations  or  in- 
'ernatlonal  bodies.  Any  nation,  or  the  U.N 
General  Assembly,  could  take  this  matter  to 
the  World  Court  where  we  would  likely  And 
our  understanding  disavowed.  Would  we  likp 
to  have  our  uses  of  chemicals  m  Vietnam 
debated  publicly  and  skeptically  In  an  In- 
te.-nat.onal  Court.' 

The  Executive  Branch  understandings  are 
morally  repugnant  because  they  are  simply 
efforts  to  jtistlfy  use  of  offensive  chemlc&l 
warfare  in  Vietnam.  The  sir  million  pounds 
we  used  in  1969,  of  OS — a  tear  and  nausea 
producing  gas — were  not  necessary  to  sep- 
arate civilians  and  enemy  forces;  these  are 
not  often  foimd  together  in  combat  situa- 
tions. Since  its  introduction  OS  has  been 
used  instead  In  a  wide  variety  of  offensive 
military  operations;  aasauit  against  point 
and  area  targets,  flushing  of  caves  and  struc- 
tures, use  in  conjunction  with  antipersonnel 
irtiUery  and  air  strikes,  suppression  of  amaJJ 
arms  Are  arc-und  helicopter  lanriing  zones, 
and  so  on.  M'36t  of  these  uses  are  simply  ad- 
juncts to  offeikilve  weapons  in  which,  for 
example,  the  OS  flushes  out  enemy  forces 
which  are  then  shot  or  killed  with  frag- 
mentation grenades,  air  strikes,  etc.  r/ii»  ia 
'■.either  mere  nor  leaa  than  the  lethal  use  of 
non-lethal  gas. 

Like  tear  gas.  herbicides  cotUd  be  used  for 
iniiocuous  purposes:  defoliation  oi  friendly 
base  perimeters,  or  ambush  sites.  But,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  herbicides  have  been  used 
in  what  has  been  called  "ecocide."  waif  of 
Vietnam's  Mangrove  forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed, a  slaable  fraction  of  its  merchant- 
able hardwood  forests  have  been  severely 
damaged,  and  crop  destruction  has  covered 
land  capable  of  feeding  approximately 
6OU.0OO  people  per  year.  This  has  taken  place 
in  food  scarce  areas  where  It  cannot  be  as- 
sured that  crops  destroyed  are  "Intended 
solely  for  consumption  by  the  (enemy) 
armed  forces"  as  required  by  U.S.  Army 
Doctrine.  In  such  axeas.  It  Is  women,  espe- 
cially child-bearing  women,  and  cAUdren 
who  suffer  most  from  crop  shortaiges — not 
the  abde-bodied  soldiers  that  can  supply 
tbemselvee,  commandeer  food,  or  leave  the 
area.  Indiscriminate  destruction  of  crops  has 
figured  In  Nuremberg  war-crimes  trlala. 
Why  should  It  be  protected  by  a  UJS.  under- 
standing of  the  Geneva  Protocol? 

I'lnally,  it  would  be  foolish  and  short- 
■Jlghted  strategically  for  the  strongest  nation 
In  the  world  to  encourage  a  kind  of  warfare 
that  lends  Itaelf   to  poorer  nations.   If  OS 
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and  herbicides  had  never  been  Invented  the 
course  of  the  war  Ui  Vietnam  would  not  have 
been  seriously  affected.  Neither  weapon  U  of 
more  than  marginal  value  in  the  general 
context  of  the  war  and  of  the  enemy's  ability 
to  cope  with  our  chemical  tactics.  But  if  the 
use  of  chemicals  In  Vietnam  should  lead  to 
a  breakdown  in  international  attitudes  to- 
ward chemical  warfare,  who  knows  what 
future  lethal  chemicals  might  be  used 
against  America  or  Its  forces.  General  P«r. 
shlng  noted  In  1922  that  the  Washington 
Treaty  ttiould  prohibit  all  gases  because  oi 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  partial  bans-  he  li 
still  right  today. 

The  Federation  condemns  the  use  of 
chemical  warfare  in  Vietnam.  But  over  and 
above  that  it  would  be  senseless  for  th« 
American  Government  to  adopt  "undetrtaud- 
lng3"  that  protect  these  uses  simply  becanae 
the  Protocol  Is  being  sent  to  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  Vietnamese  War.  We  have  waited 
more  than  40  years  to  ratify  this  treaty.  R 
should  be  ratified  without  exceptions.  If 
necessary,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  a  few 
more  years  for  the  war  to  end  than  to  rick 
unravelling  the  carefully  built  attitudes  of 
mankind  that  are  embodied  In  the  Protocol 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  wv- 
fare. 


MAJORITY  LEADER,  HALE  BOOOB 
SPEAKS  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OP 
FINANCING   THE   GOVERNMENT 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  paid  a  visit  to  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pa.  In  an  address  that  evening,  he  bad 
some  perceptive  things  to  say  about  gov- 
ernment and  the  problem  of  financing  it. 
Mr.  BoGGS'  address  resulted  in  two  edl- 
toiials  on  WBRE-TV.  I  am  inserting 
these  editorials  in  the  CoNORissioNAi 
Recor.1  and  calling  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

R£.\L    I'^EDBXAL    SH.\8ING 

IUbch  18,  1971. 

When  he  vliited  Wilkes  Barre  this  week, 
Ciigressman  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana  offered 
to  ^ave  Pennsylvania  alone  nearly  a-mllllop 
dollars.  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  United 
^'ates  House  of  Representatives  announced 
■le  had  introduced  legislation  Wedneadsj 
■vhu-i  "^ould  enable  the  federal  Internal 
lie -enue  Service  to  collect  state  and  Iocs! 
Income  taxes  on  behalf  of  those  govern- 
ments. 

Congressman  Boggs  said  the  IBS,  wtUcb 
collects  the  federal  Income  tax.  could  ail- 
lect  state  and  local  income  taxes  chmfK 
and  more  effectively  than  can  state  ud 
local  agencies.  He  said  the  collection  co«t  for 
the  IRS  Is  the  lowest  of  any  agency  In  tl» 
world — four  thousandths  of  one  percent 
Further,  he  said  its  effectiveness  is  such  ttot 
hv  comparison,  state  and  local  govemmaiti 
miss  collect  2-bllllon  dollars  a  year.  The  IBS 
could  collect  these  state  and  local  taxes, 
according  to  him.  merely  by  adding  several 
lines  to  the  present  federal  Income  tax 
reporting  form. 

The  Majority  Leader's  comments  are  espe- 
cially significant  in  view  of  last  weekeiul'' 
announcement  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue.  Secretary  Kane  said  Ui« 
Department  was  creating  a  new  bureau  to 
collect  Pennsylvania's  income  tax — a  bureau 
of  1-thousand  political  patronage  warters 
costing  about  8-mlUion  dollars  to  operate  in 
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the  first  year.  Applying  the  figures  of  Con- 
CTessman  Boggs,  the  IRS  co\ild  do  that  job 
ilone  for  about  32-thousand  dollars.  The 
savings  to  Pennsylvania  would  be  about  7- 
milhon,  970- thousand  dollars  and  a  whole 
bureau  of  patronage. 

Congressman  Boggs  revealed  his  move  as 
in  example  of  the  kinds  of  federal  programs 
he  proposes  as  alternatives  to  the  President's 
reyenue-sha.'iug  plan.  We  think  Congress- 
man Boggs  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
people  of  this  State.  Anything  which  pro- 
duces this  kind  of  economy  In  government  is 
federal  sharing  that  makes  sense. 

New   Federalism 

March  16,  1971. 

Several  week.s  ago  it  was  estimated  that 
collection  of  the  state  Income  tax  would 
require  an  additional  200  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Revenue  and  cost  about  2- 
mllllon  dollars  a  year.  That  forecast  vanished 
over  the  weekend  when  Secretary  Kane  an- 
nounced creation  of  a  new  Bureau  with  1- 
thousand  political  patronage  workers  and  an 
estimated  cost  in  the  first  year  of  8-mllllon 
dollars. 

We  propose  Instead  that  it  Is  both  possible 
and  highly  logical  to  have  the  state  Income 
tax  and  even  the  local  wage  taxes  collected 
by  the  federal  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Tlie  IRS  already  deals  with  all  of  the  basic 
information,  computing  and  reporting  re- 
quired fcr  collection  of  these  taxes.  It  has 
Qie  personnel  and  experience  necessary  for 
the  Job.  and  with  only  modest  additions 
could  perform  this  function  for  State  and 
local  governments.  The  local  governments 
could  save  much  of  what  now  is  paid  private 
collection  agencies,  and  the  State  govern- 
ment would  be  relieved  of  the  certain  cost  of 
an  expanded  bureaucracy. 

We  realize  such  a  move  would  be  an  Inno- 
vation, Not  i)ne,  to  our  knowledge,  of  the  43 
states  imposing  the  income  tax  tise  the  fed- 
eral service.  All  have  their  own  bureaus.  The 
politics  of  patronage  is  deeply  ingrained,  but 
It  also  is  extraordinarily  expensive.  We  think 
the  taxpayer  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  pa- 
tronage of  government  surrendered  to  fl- 
nance  political  organizations. 

We  submit  that  a  new  federalism  which 
would  effect  true  economy  ought  to  begin 
with  a  sharing,  not  of  revenue  but  of  inter- 
governmental services,  and  that  this  kind  of 
expanded  function  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Is   the   place   to   start. 


A  MINNESOTA  BUSINESSMAN'S  CON- 
CERN FOR  OUR  ENVIR0^7MENT 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
present  Congress  focuses  attention  on  the 
sources  of  environmental  pollution,  it  is 
Instructive  for  us  to  take  note  of  impor- 
tant statements  and  actions  by  con- 
cerned representatives  of  American  In- 
(lustry.  In  this  regard,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  selections  from  a 
recent  address  by  Mr.  George  Barrie. 
president  of  Faberge,  Inc.,  cosmetic  and 
fragrance  manufacturers,  whose  main 
plant  is  located  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Pollu- 
tion control  operations  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  modern,  highly  mechanized 
facility,  and  Mr,  Barrie  himself  has  long 
been  active  in  promoting  environmental 
protection  programs. 
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In  remarks  to  executives  of  the  com- 
pany's facilities  located  in  seven  States, 
Mr.  Barrie  stated  that  "the  cosmetic  in- 
dustry has  a  great  stake  in  the  environ- 
mental protection  movement  in  our  coun- 
try." He  noted  the  early  efforts  of  ecolo- 
glsts  over  a  decade  ago,  before  "environ- 
ment" became  a  popular  issue,  to  warn 
the  American  people  of  the  progressive 
destruction  of  the  beauty  and  life-sus- 
taining resources  of  this  great  land.  And 
it  was  with  commendable  insight  that  he 
pinpointed  movements  within  our  so- 
ciety which  can  tiu'n  the  appeals  of  a 
few  into  the  cry  of  many.  For  example, 
he  saw  in  the  "Flower  Children"  the 
sounding  of  "a  muffled  bell — for  environ- 
mental protection  by  advocating  their 
posture  as  nature's  children.  What 
started  as  antiwar  attitudes  has  given 
way  to  cries  for  clean  air  and  serious 
endorsements  for  ecological  concern  and 
protection." 

He  concluded,  however,  that  the  essen- 
tial action  to  improve  our  environment 
can  only  succeed  through  a  concerted  ef- 
fort by  the  people  of  our  Nation: 

If  two  hundred  million  Americana  would 
begin  to  police  themselves  and  the  areas  they 
inhabit,  a  major  stride  will  be  made  towards 
the  quality  of  life  we  all  so  ardently  desire. 
Oone  would  be  the  soft  drink  and  beer  cans 
from  our  streets  and  woodlands,  the  crumpled 
newspapers,  the  overfiowlng  trash  and  gar- 
bage cans,  abandoned  automobiles,  and  the 
assorted  eco-pornography  that  bruise  the 
senses  of  all  thinking  people. 

I  believe  industrialists  like  George  Bar- 
rie speak  well  for  America  in  demanding 
the  exercise  of  self-responsibility  for 
meeting  the  crisis  of  our  environment. 
He  stated : 

At  Faberge,  we  are  deeply  concerned  with 
youth  for  they  are  tomorrow's  electorate  In 
addition  to  being  our  potential  customers. 
Whatever  they  have  inherited  in  otir  cities 
and  the  suburbs  and  farmlands,  forests,  wa- 
terways ...  we  have  bequeathed  to  them.  Let 
It  not  be  said  that  we  gave  them  a  perma- 
nently spoiled  environment.  .  .  .  More  than 
good  business,  for  all  forms  of  Industry,  It  is 
responsible  citizenship  that  Initiates  pride 
In  the  American  environment.  Faberge  will 
continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  ...  all  the 
nation's  governmental  leaders  In  this  single 
greatest  challenge  to  our  life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  impressed 
by  this  statement  of  personal  and  corpo- 
rate commitment.  It  offers  a  soUd  foun- 
dation for  hope  that  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  our  natural  resources  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  entire  United  States  of 
America  can  be  preserved  for  future 
geneiations. 


MAKING  JOB  SAFETY  A  REALITY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSdKNTATlVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  April  28  is  a  day  that  will  real- 
ize the  intensive  efforts  of  Congress,  the 
labor  movement,  and  responsible  busi- 
ness leaders  to  provide  a  safe  and  health- 
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ful  working  environment  for  53  million 
American  workers.  On  that  day,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  passed 
in  the  91st  Congress,  will  become 
effective. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  fullest  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
labor  unions  have  already  begun  inform- 
ing their  local  members  on  their  duties 
and  rights  imder  the  new  law. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  February  24 
radio  interview  with  George  Taylor,  an 
economist  with  the  AFL-CIO  who  dis- 
cussed the  law's  implications: 

Labor   News   Conterence 

Unions  are  gearing  up  to  use  the  federal 
Job-safety  law  enacted  last  year  "intelli- 
gently and  vigorously"  to  safeguard  the  lives, 
limbs  and  health  of  workers,  an  AFL-CIO 
safety  expert  declared  today  in  a  network 
radio  interview. 

Qeorge  Taylor,  executive  secretary  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Standing  Committee  on  Safety  and 
Occupational  Health,  urged  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  show  "more  tangible  evidence 
of  firm  Intent  ...  to  take  this  program  for- 
ward in  high  gear"  than  they  have  since 
It  was  signed  into  law  last  December.  Taylor 
stressed  that  the  efTectlve  date  of  the  new 
law  is  only  two  months  off,  but  key  officials 
and  panels  responsible  for  shaping  health 
and  safety  standards  and  enforcing  them  still 
haven't  been  named. 

"The  Administration  is  weighing  this  pro- 
gram .  .  .  against  the  Internal  budgetary  de- 
cisions" they  have  already  made  for  other 
programs,  he  said.  He  added  that  "on  the 
basis  of  our  examination  of  the  budget  and 
our  knowledge  of  what's  needed  .  .  .  the  au- 
thorization received  by  the  Department  oT 
Labor  Is  not  enough"  to  establish  and  sustain 
the  kind  of  program  that  is  needed. 

Questioned  by  reporters  on  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  network  radio  interview  produced 
by  the  AFL-CIO  and  broadcast  Tuesday  at 
9 :35  p.m.  (EST) .  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  Taylor  turned  aside  the  suggestion 
that  the  Labor  Department  "will  be  flooded 
with  complaints"  from  workers  of  in-plant 
violations  of  the  law  "that  will  swamp  the 
whole  operation."  Such  worry,  be  aald,  la 
based  on  the  Invalid  assumption  that  "our 
people  are  going  to  act  Irresponsibly." 

He  said  the  labor  movement  recognizes 
and  accepts  Its  responsibility  to  help  workers 
and  in-plant  safety  committees  understand 
the  law  so  that  they  "can  use  It  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  In  the  plant." 

The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
"Is  going  to  be  made  or  broken  at  the  plan* 
level."  Taylor  declared.  If  workers,  employers 
and  government  carry  out  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities imder  the  Act,  there  is  no  need 
to  fear  it  will  bog  down,  he  said. 

Reporters  questioning  Taylor  on  Labor 
News  Conference  were  Sam  Sharkey,  labor 
specialist  for  the  Newhouse  Newspapers,  and 
Robert  Barr,  congressional  correspondent  for 
the  Falrchlld  Publications. 

Imflementikg  Job  SArmr 

(Guest:  George  Taylor,  an  economist  In 
the  AFL-CIO's  Department  of  Research  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  ATL-CIO  Standing 
Committee  on  Safety  and  Occupational 
Health.) 

(Reporters:  Sam  Sharkey,  labor  specialist 
for  the  Newhouse  Newspapers.  Robert  Barr, 
oongresfilonal  correspMDndent  for  the  Fair- 
child  Publications.) 

(Moderator:  Prack  Harden.) 

Mutual  Annottnceb.  The  following  time  Is 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  station 
and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Hakpen  labor  news  CONFERENCE. 
Welcome  to  another  edition  of  LABOR  NEWS 
CONFERENCE,     a     public     affairs     program 
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brought  to  you  by  the  AFL-CIO.  LABOR 
NEWS  CONFERENCE  brings  together  leading 
AFL-CIO  representatives  and  ranltlng  mem- 
bers of  the  presfi.  Today's  gueet  Is  George 
Taylor,  an  economist  In  the  AFL-CIO's  De- 
partment of  Research  and  executive  secretary 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Standing  Committee  on 
Safety  and  Occupational  Health. 

Shortly  before  Congreea  adjourned  last 
year,  a  long-sought  federal  Job  health  and 
safety  law  was  approved  and  signed  by  the 
President.  Here  to  question  Mr.  Taylor  about 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1970,  the  protections  against  Job-related  In- 
juries and  deaths  it  provides  and  how  they 
wlU  be  Implemented,  are  Sam  Sharkey,  labor 
specialist  for  the  Newhouse  Newspapers,  and 
Robert  Barr,  congressional  correspondent  for 
the  Falrchlld  Publications.  Your  moderator, 
Frank   Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  Sharkey,  I  believe  you  have 
the  flrst  question? 

Sharkey.  Mr.  Taylor,  you  recently  wron  a 
landmark  bill  on  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety.  A  two  part  question:  What's  In  it. 
speclflcally,  and  what  are  your  objections  to 
It— why  are  you  dissatisfied  with  parts  of  It? 
Taylor.  WeU,  the  bUl  provides  for  a  fed- 
eral-state program  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers  in  about  4  million  work- 
places In  the  country — a  total  of  some  55  to 
60  million  workers. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  and  promulgating  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  standards  and  en- 
forcing  them. 

Various  training  programs  will  also  be  his 
responsibility. 

State  relationships  vrtll  be  his  respon- 
sibility. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  by  way  of  the 
newly-created  Institute  for  Occupational 
Health,  will  be  for  various  types  of  research, 
labelling  hazardous  materials,  monitoring 
hazardous  subetancee  in  plants,  and  develop- 
ing the  basis  on  which  occupational  health 
standards  can  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  your  ques- 
tion, I  would  say  that  we  are  generally  satis- 
fled  with  the  bill.  It  provides  for  the  first 
time,  a  very  sizeable  list  of  protections  and 
rights  for  the  worker  which  no  occupational 
safety  and  health  legislation  ever  conceived 
before  In  this  country  has  contained.  We  are 
\'ery  happy  about  this,  and  we  Intend  to  use 
It  intelligently  and  vigorously. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  Just  have  to 
adopt  a  wait-and-see  attitude  on  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  As  the  program  opens 
up  and  develops,  there  may  be  need  for 
amendments. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  may  be  that  the 
amendments  will  not  be  significant. 
We  don't  know  yet. 

Baeb.  Mr.  Taylor,  you  said  you've  got  a 
landmark  bill  here.  Well,  the  President  signed 
this  Into  law  last  December  29;  It  Is  supposed 
to  become  effective  April  38;  but  so  far,  we 
have  no  action  by  the  White  House.  An  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  Is  to  be  named. 
A  commission  is  to  be  named.  There  is  some 
money  In  the  budget.  But,  are  you  satisfied 
that  they  are  proceeding  fast  enough? 
TATLoa.  No,  we're  never  satisfied  on  that. 
We  feel  that  this  AdmlnlstratloQ  la  weigh- 
ing this  progrsun  as  well  as  other  programs, 
against  the  Internal  budgetary  decisions  they 
have  made,  In  terms  of  their  overall  programs. 
We  believe  that  as  a  reeult.  the  budget  au- 
thorization, which  has  been  received  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  carry  out  this  bill,  Is 
not  enough,  on  the  basis  ot  our  examination 
of  the  budget  and  our  knowledge  of  what's 
needed  In  the  program. 

With  respect  to  the  appointments  of  the 
various  oaiclals  who  will  operate  this  pro- 
gram, they  are  moving  slowly.  We  still  don't 
have  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health. 
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We  don't  have  the  three-man  enforcement 
panel. 

We  don't  have  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  has  not  named  the 
director  of  the  Institute,  nor  the  assistant  di- 
rector. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  days  can  pass  very 
rapidly.  We  hope  to  see  more  tangible  evi- 
dence firm  Intent  by  the  Administration,  to 
take  this  program  forward  in  high  gear,  than 
we  have  seen  so  far. 

Sharkey.  Well,  Mr.  Taylor,  you  said  that 
you  think  that  part  of  this  delay  is  budgetary 
or  financial.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  deliberately  delaying  this  pro- 
gram for  political  reasons? 

Taylor.  We  have  no  reason  to  assume  that 
there  Is  any  conspiracy  In  this. 

We  only  assume  that  we  have  access  to  the 
Secretary — business  management  has  better 
access  to  the  Secretary.  All  during  the  course 
of  the  legislative  history,  it  was  made  plain 
to  us,  by  the  Secretary,  that  in  choosing  a 
position  between  org^anlzed  labor  and  its  de- 
sire for  a  strong  bill,  and  business  and  Its 
desire  for  a  weaker  bill.  Secretary  Hodgson 
made  his  choice,  up  until  the  last  minute. 

So,  we  feel  that  If  we  can  go  In  and  see  Sec- 
retary Hodgson  about  our  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill,  business  management 
has  already  been  in  there. 

Sharkey.  Mr.  Taylor  among  the  elements 
of  the  bill  IS  a  new  provision  for  In-plant  In- 
spection at  the  request  of  workers.  How  is 
this  really  going  to  operate?  The  Labor  De- 
partment, as  I  understand  It.  is  quite  wor- 
ried that  they  will  be  flooded  with  complaints 
that  will  swamp  the  whole  operation. 

Taylor.  Well,  Mr.  Sharkey,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  a  real  fear. 

.\s  you  pointed  out,  the  bill  does  provide 
that  workers  have  the  right  to  ask  for  a  spe- 
cial inspection,  If  they  feel  that  something 
is  wrong  in  the  plant,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  occupational  safety  hazard  or  a 
health  hazard,  and  to  write  the  Secretary, 
setting  forth  the  specifics  of  their  request. 
The  Secretary  may,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
send  an  Inspector  In. 

Now.  I  think  the  worry  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administration  is  not  real,  but  assumes 
that  our  people  are  going  to  act  irrespon- 
sibly. 

Now,  of  course.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
help  everybody  who  works  on  safety  commit- 
tees in  plants  to  be  able  to  send  In  a  proper 
letter,  setting  forth,  not  fancied,  but  real  sit- 
uations about  which  they  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  their  abUliy  to  diagnose  them, 
some  thing  should  be  done  by  way  of  Inspec- 
tion. 

If  we  carry  out  our  respective  responsi- 
bUltles  here,  they  don't  have  a  thing  to  worrj 
about. 

Sharkey.  Have  you  done  anything  In  that 
line  so  far?  Are  you  sendmg  out  guidelines? 

Taylor.  We  are  in  the  process  of  doing 
that  right  now. 

We  want  to  get  everything  possible  out  to 
the  workers  before  this  bill  becomes  effec- 
tive, so  that  they  wUl  be  able  to  use  their 
rights  and  respcnaibUlties  Intelligently  and 
responsibly. 

Sharkey,  .a  related  question.  Mr.  Taylor; 
in  that  respect,  the  workers  who  filed  the 
complaints — won't  they  t>e  subject  to  repres- 
sion by  management  for  kicking  up  dust? 

Taylor.  It's  quite  possible.  Mr.  Sharkey, 
that  this  might  happen,  although  there  Is  a 
provision — a  non-dlscrlmlnation  provision — 
in  the  bill,  whereby  If  this  does  happen,  a 
worker  can  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Sec- 
retary, have  a  hearing  and  If  the  record 
shows  that  discrimination  actually  occurred, 
he  can  be  reinstated  to  his  Job — he  won't  Irse 
any  seniority,  and  he  also  can  get  some  mone- 
tary damages. 

Bajrr.  On  that  same  point.  Mr.  Tavlor,  Isn't 
is  true  that  the  law  allows  a  worker  to  com- 
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plain  on  a  confidential  basis — that  they'll 
keep  his  name  a  secret.  It  he  files  a  com 
plaint? 

Taylor.  That  Is  true,  Mr.  Barr— that'*  in 
the  Act. 

Barr.  On  another  matter,  the  law  allows 
Mr.  Hcd^.,un,  as  Secretary  of  Labor  to  begin 
this  program  with  what  people  call  "indu^rr 
concensus  standards."  Could  you  explaii 
what  an  Industry  concensus  standard"  u? 
Taylor.  Well,  the  term  In  the  bill  is  "na- 
lioiLal  concensus  standard,"  Mr.  Barr. 

These  are  standards,  privately  produced 
by  organizations  that  for  the  most  part 
represent  business  management.  The  prln-' 
cipal  private  concensus  standard  producing 
organization  in  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute. 

However.  I  rniglu  add  that  organized  labor 
is  quite  well  represented  on  the  various  oo«n- 
mittees  that  comprise  this  board  that  work 
on  particular  standards. 

The  main  problem  in  the  concensus  stand- 
ard Is  concensus  itself. 

In  order  to  get  agreement  that  a  stand- 
ard should  be  adopted  by  this  group,  gen- 
erally speaking,  you  have  to  compromite. 
Sometimes,  a  compromise  results  In  a  weak- 
er standard  than  what  is  needed. 

However,  you  have  to  start  with  some- 
thing, and  in  this  country,  the  stanxlard- 
producing  crgaoizations  have  been  chiefly 
private  in  this  field.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  standards,  which  are  perfectly  okay, 
that  the  Secretary  has  Incorporated  into  tte 
Walsh-Healey  .'Vet.  Most  of  them  are  ANSI 
standards — American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute standards. 

Several  hundred  are  what  are  known  u 
"threshold  value  limitations  standards," 
which  are  for  dust,  fumes,  noise,  gasses  anU 
chemicals  cf  various  types.  These  are  pro- 
iuced  by  the  American  .Association  of  indus- 
trial HyglenlstE. 

When  this  Act  comes  into  effect  on  th« 
28th  of  April  the  Secretary  Is  obliged,  for 
a  period  of  two  years  to  take  such  standardi 
as  these — either  the  concensus  standard  or 
the  federal  standard  that  is  now  In  opera- 
tion— and  make  them  Interim  standards.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  year  period,  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  takes  over  and  the  Secretary 
may  either  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
to  develop  the  standard  or  modify  the  stand- 
ard, or  do  it  hlmjself.  or  take  a  recommended 
standard  from  the  Institute  for  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  from  HEW  and  wort 
that  through  the  standard-making  prooem. 
So.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  worry.  If  he  ad- 
ministers the  bUl  really  well,  about  the  pri- 
vate standards-producing  commtmlty  doml- 
nating  the  standard-production  under  thla 
law. 

Shajrkey.  Mr.  Taylor,  you  pointed  out  that 
the  Administration  has  lagged  in  setting  up 
forces  to  Implement  this  bill.  What  bM 
organized  labor  been  doing  from  its  side  to 
help  its  participation? 

Taylor.  We're  now  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping materials  and  organJ^ng  meeting 
whereby  everyone — right  down  to  the  plant 
level — will  know  what  this  bUl  is — what  it 
contains — in  an  understandable  way  so  th»t 
they  can  use  It  on  a  day-to-day  basis  In  the 
plant. 

This  bill  Is  going  to  be  made  or  broken  H 
the  plant  level. 

Every  one  of  our  workers — particularly 
those  on  safety  conunlttees — is  going  to 
have  to  know  how  to  operate  under  this  bill. 
Some  of  them — some  safety  commltteee  we 
have  in  unions — are  very  very  sophteOaited. 
Others  must  be  taught.  This  Is  going  to  be  » 
big  Job. 

It's  the  responsibility  of  our  organlastlon, 
and  we  Intend  to  undertake  It  fully. 

Sha*k»t.  Well,  since  there  haa  been  thU 
rising  toll  of  Injuries  and  deaths  In  industry, 
do  you  think  that  your  message  is  really  get- 
ting through  to  the  workers. 

Taylor.  A  few  years  ago.  I  would  have  »ld 
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no;  today,  I  would  say  yes — during  the  last 
two  years,  particularly. 

We  were  pushing  very  hard  for  this  bill. 
The  industrial  unions,  and  some  of  the  craft 
unions,  have  had  -so  much  trouble  in  their 
plants,  and  so  many  new  situations  arising — 
where  they  know  people  are  getting  sick,  but 
they  can't  pin  it  down — cant  get  a  causal 
relationship  between  the  exposure  and  the 

sickness. 

Concern  has  been  rising.  As  a  result  of  the 
debate  on  this  bill  In  the  last  year  and  one- 
half  as  well  as  the  activities  of  many  of  our 
unions  in  supporting  this  bill,  they've  really 

gotten  on  it.  ^  _  », 

Bam.  Mr.  Taylor,  a  two  part  question; 
during  most  of  the  debate  on  this  bill  In 
Congress,  the  figure  80  million  was  thrown 
around— that  It  could  effectively  cover  80 
million  workers.  Then  the  figure  changed, 
and  my  memory  is  that  about  56  million 
workers  would  be  covered  by  this  law.  Part 
one  how  many  workers  will  it  cover,  and,  in 
what  industry  would  you  expect  to  see  the 
law  used  firsts-construction,  railroads,  what? 

TAYLOR.  Well.  Mr.  Barr,  the  figure  80  mil- 
lion of  course,  would  mean  that  this  bill 
covered  all  workers  In  all  Industries  and 
would  supercede  all  existing  federal  laws  that 
already  cover  certain  groups. 

However,  the  bill  provides  for  exemptions 
from  other  acts — federal  acts  that  cover 
H-oups  of  workers— like  coal  miners — the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  Is  exempted;  the  Con- 
struction Safety  Act  Is  exempted;  the  Metallc 
and  Non-metalic  Mine  Safety  Act  coverage  Is 
not  included  In  this  bill.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  agreement  on  radioactive 
materials  regulations  Is  not  covered;  the 
Railroad  Safety  Act  is  not  covered;  the  Air- 
line Safety  Act  is  not  covered. 

So,  this  brings  It  down  to  a  total,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Labor — to  the  last  fig- 
ure you  mentioned — approximately  60  million 
people  in  4  million  establishments. 

Bare.  Well,  again  this  Is  a  federal  law,  but 
we  already  have  on  the  law  books.  In  various 
states,  some  work  safety  laws,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  adequate.  Could  you  explain  how 
thl*  law  win  Interact  with  the  state  laws? 
WUl  it  pre-empt  those  states — Just  how  will 
this  work? 

Taylor.  The  law  provides  that  if  a  state 
wishes  to  assume  the  enforcement  responsi- 
bility, which  otherwise  would  be  federal,  that 
It  prepare  a  plan,  which  It  submits  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  plan  must  meet  a  considerable  number 
of  criteria  set  forth  In  the  bill.  The  plan 
must  also  Include  adequate  budgetary  and 
manpower — trained  manpower — provisions — 
be  a  law  which  meets  the  criteria  of  the  cov- 
erage of  workers,  etc. 

After  the  plan  Is  submitted  the  state  may 
also  ask  that  no  federal  inspectors  be  sent 
Into  the  state  during  the  time  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  considering  the  plan. 

The  Secretary  also  Is  able  to  give  us  up  to 
90  percent  grants,  to  prepare  the  plan  and 
get  the  program  ready  for  operation,  asstim- 
ing  that  he  accepts  It  and  approves  It. 

If  the  plBtfs  is  accepted,  the  Secretary  mon- 
itors It  as  far  as  the  operations  undeo-  the 
plan  he  haa  approved.  If  he  finds  a  failure  to 
meet  what  the  state  plan  purportedly  was 
supposed  to  meet,  in  order  to  qualify,  he  may 
withdraw  it— he  has  a  pull-back  authority. 
If  the  state  Is  dissatisfied  with  this  wlth- 
ilrawal,  it  can  take  the  Issue  to  the  federal 
courts,  and  argue  against  withdrawal.  This  Is 
something  like  the  provisions  In  the  Social 
Security  Act,  relating  to  the  withdrawal  of 
federal  fimds. 

Sharkey.  This  Is  a  stlffer  law  than  we've 
ever  had  before.  The  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
MS  been  strengthened.  One  of  the  problems 
they've  been  having  there  Is  a  lack  of  In- 
spectors. Where  on  earth  are  we  going  to  get 
enough  inspectors  to  Implement  this  on  a 
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nationwide  basis?  It  seems  to  me  to  call  for 
a  rather  enormous  force. 

Tatlor.  My  understanding  Is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Is  trying  to  get  about  150 
inspectors  Immediately. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  number  of 
Walsh-Healey  inspectors  to  cover  several 
hundred  thousand  contractors,  with  about 
29  million  workers,  totals  about  37.  And,  you 
can  Imagine  when  the  last  plant  would  be 
inspected  on  that  basis. 

The  problem  is  two-fold;  numbers  and 
skilled  Inspectors.  This  program  can  stand  or 
fall  on  the  quality  of  Inspectors.  You  have 
both  the  problem  of  getting  qualifications 
set  forth  In  the  civil  service  requirements 
for  this  Act,  which  weigh,  appropriately, 
both  experience  and  education. 

Some  of  our  people  will  be  qualified  to  be 
ln.«!pectors,  assuming  that  they  give  equiva- 
lent weight  to  experience  and  education. 

Sharket.  By  "our  people",  you  mean  union 
members? 

Taylor.  Yes,  union  members. 

There  will  probably  be  a  large  number  cf 
union  members  who  will  apply  for  inspectors 
Jobs.  Many  of  them  will  have  the  skills — 
with  a  little  training — to  qualify  for  the 
Jobs.  I  expect  that  many  of  our  union  mem- 
bers vrtll  apply.  My  understanding  Is  that 
these  announcements — official  Job  an- 
nouncements— win  be  very  soon. 

Sharkey.  Don't  you  think  that  the  small 
numbers  of  inspectors  you've  cited  would 
lead  to  considerable  disappointment  In  la- 
bor? Hopes  are  'nigh  now.  If  you  spread  those 
guys  that  thin,  it  still  Isn't  going  to  be  a  very 
effective  Job,  Is  it? 

Taylor.  Mr.  Sharkey,  President  Meany. 
back  as  far  as  1968,  warned  all  workers  not  to 
expect  miracles  as  soon  as  the  bill  became 
effective. 

There  are  too  many  plants — not  enough 
Inspectors.  We're  going  to  have  to  be  sort 
of  "unofficial  enforcers"  of  this  Act,  If  we 
are  to  use  It  effectively  during  the  period 
that  the  manpower  is  being  built  up. 

Sharkey.  By  "unofficial,"  do  you  mean 
working  with  plant  management? 

Taylor.  Working  with  plant  management, 
yes — working  for  workers  and  using  the  pro- 
visions and  rights  that  are  set  forth  in  this 
law.  In  a  way  that  will  protect  the  worker, 
in  case  he  can't  get  an  Inspector  out  there. 
We're  going  to  have  to  protect  otir  own  work- 
ers under  the  provisions  that  are  sort  of  a 
"workers  Bill  of  Rights"  In  the  Act. 

Barr.  Mr,  Taylor,  many  union  contracts 
now  contain  provisions  Involving  health  and 
safety  matters.  Will  this  new  federal  safety 
law  mean  that  such  matters  no  longer  have 
to  be  part  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process? 

Taylor.  Not  necessarily,  I  think  that  the 
collective  bargaining  process  would  be.  In  ef- 
fect— a  good  contract,  with  good  safety  and 
occupational  health  clauses,  and  a  good 
union-management  safety  committee — 
would  be.  In  effect,  almost  as  good  as  having 
an  Inspector  in  the  plant.  If  both  sides  car- 
ried out  the  terms  of  the  bargain. 

I  think  collective  bargaining  could  be  a 
very  slenificant  factor  In  strengthening  this 
law. 

Barr.  Mr.  Taylor,  could  you  give  us  your 
uneducated  guess  on  who  might  be  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  that  vrtll  handle 
this  program? 

Taylor.  Well,  we're  not  privy  to  the  Inner- 
workings  of  the  Nixon  Administration.  We 
have  no  In-put.  as  far  as  our  own  people 
are  concerned. 

We  would  undoubtedly  exercise,  to  the  full 
extent  of  our  ability,  a  veto  over  someone  we 
thought,  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  rec- 
ord, would  not  be  fit  for  the  Job,  as  we  haw 
attempted  to  do  in  other  Instances. 

Right  now,  a  large  number  of  names  are 
being  discussed. 
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But  the  Administration — Secretary  Hodg- 
.?on — speaking  for  the  Administration — has 
I'lfornied  us  that  they  expect  an  appointment 
very  roon. 

Sharkey.  One  final  question  on  the  In- 
si>ectors;  when  airline  hijacking  was  at  Its 
peak,  the  federal  government  put  through  a 
crash-program  to  train  air  marshals.  Do  you 
expect  anything  like  that  for  tbU  law — 
for   Implementing   this   law. 

Taylor.  We  have  very  strongly  urged  the 
Secretary  to  use  the  provisions  of  this  law  to 
train  our  people. 

There  are  provisions  for  training.  We  would 
like  to  see  at  least  a  thouscmd  of  otu-  workers 
go  through  a  good  training  course,  on  both 
f^afety  and  on  occupational  health,  and  go 
back  to  their  plants,  able  to  deal  effectively — 
and  In  a  fairly  sophisticated  manner — with 
the  prcblems  that  they  have. 

Sharket.  Is  there  enough  money  In  the 
budget  to  provide  for  them? 

Taylor.  We  don't  know — yet. 

Harden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  George 
Taylor,  an  economlat  In  the  AFL-CIO 's 
Department  of  Research  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  AFL-CIO  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Safety  and  Occupational  Health. 
Reprerenting  the  press  were  Robert  Barr,  con- 
gressional correspondent  for  the  Falrchlld 
Publications,  and  Sam  Sharkey,  labor  special- 
ist for  the  Newhouse  Nevwpapers.  This  Is 
your  moderator,  Prank  Harden,  Inviting  you 
to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor  News 
Conference  is  a  public  affairs  production 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced  In  cooperation 
with   the  Mutual   Broadcasting  System. 

MuTTJAL  .^NNotrrfCER.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  eenrtoe 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  The  opinions  expressed  are  solely 
those  of  the  participants. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  HALE  BOGGS, 
HOUSE  MAJORITY  LEADER 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
March  22  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, there  appeared  a  thought-provok- 
ing dialog  between  the  editors  and  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Boggs  made  some  telling  points 
about  this  institution  and  the  role  it  must 
play  during  these  times  of  economic  ad- 
versity and  social  stress.  I  am  inserting 
the  article  in  the  Record  and  calling  It 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Intehvlbw  WrrH  Hale  Bogcs, 
HouBS  MAJORrrr  Leader 

A  top  man  In  the  Democratic  leadership 
?lves  a  vigorous  reply  to  charges  leveled 
against  Congress.  In  an  Interview  with  this 
magazine's  editors,  Mr.  Boggs  tells  how  the 
legislative  process  really  vrorks,  what  causes 
some  delays: 

Q.  Mr.  Boggs,  public-opinion  polls  Indicate 
that  the  American  people  have  a  rather  low 
image  of  Congress.  How  do  you  account  for 
that? 

A.  Congress  Is  a  great,  broad  Institution. 
When  you  shoot  at  the  Congress,  It's  kind  of 
a  scatter  shot — you're  shooting  at  535  mem- 
bers, and  that's  very  easy  to  do. 

I  have  noted  how  these  "Images"  change 
over  the  years.  The  89th  Congress  Is  one  ex- 
ample. I  have  hanging  in  my  office  50  pens 
that  President  Johnson  used  to  sign  such 
measures  as  medicare,  medicaid,  federal  aid 
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to  edttcfttion,  and  so  on.  That  Congress  was 
described  by  some  people  as  "rubber  stamp." 

A  later  C3ongress.  which  moved  more  slow- 
ly, was  called  by  some  commentators  a  "do- 
nothing  Oongreae.  ' 

The  truth  U  that  Congress  has  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  to  do.  It  now  has  to 
consider  each  year  a  budget  of  at  least  225 
billion  dollars.  It  has  to  take  a  close  look  at 
all  of  the  problema  of  our  country  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  These  tasks  require  all  of 
our  energies. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  In  reply  to  contentions 
that  Congress  operates  inefficiently? 

A.  For  one  thing,  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  events  that  occurred  late  In 
the  last  session  of  Congress  and  early  In  this 
session. 

The  eist  Congress,  last  year,  passed  a  very 
comprehenlve  reform  bill  which  is  only  now 
beginning  to  have  Its  impact.  Both  the  Re- 
publican conference  and  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus— at  meetings  prior  to  the  convening  of 
the  92nd  Congress — adopted  rules  that 
should  greatly  exi>edite  our  work. 

One  of  the  problema  that  we  have  hsid — 
and  I  don't  say  this  in  any  critical  fashion — 
Is  that  we  In  the  House  pass  appropriation 
bills  and  then  the  Senate  doesn't  act  on 
them  until  late  in  the  session.  We  hope  to 
have  all  this  year's  appropriation  bills  out 
by  the  end  of  June. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  agree  with  charges  that 
Congress  Is  Jiist  not  able,  under  the  present 
system,  to  deal  adequately  with  the  nation's 
problems — 

A.  No,  I  certainly  don't  agree  with  that. 

Of  course,  when  you  look  at  Congress  to- 
day compared  with  earlier  years,  the  Job 
is  no  much  more  demanding.  Ten  years  ago, 
we  didn't  have  to  worry  about  an  argument 
ovor  the  SST,  for  instance.  Twenty  years 
ago,  no  one  thought  that  environment  would 
be  one  of  the  great  Issues  confronting  Con- 
gress. Twenty  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed  of 
a  space  program,  or  of  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  and  nuclear  submarines  and 
spaceships. 

In  times  past,  no  one  dreamed  of  cities 
absolutely  Jampacked  full  of  people  who  had 
migrated  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
without  any  skills  or  training  or  education. 
No  one  dreamed  of  the  millions  and  millions 
of  automobiles  jamming  and  packing  the 
streets  of  every  community  in  the  country. 
No  one  dreamed  of  the  decline  of  railroads 
and  the  rise  of  aviation. 

These  are  all  problema  we  are  confronted 
with  now.  They  are  difficult  problems.  There 
are  no  easy  solutions.  And  Congress  works  on 
these  things  all  day  long — every  day. 

If  you  could  sit  in  some  of  the  closed 
sessions  of  committees  and  see  how  these 
members  are  working  and  seeking  informa- 
tion, your  respect  for  Congress  would  In- 
crease considerably. 

Q.  Does  this  heavy  work  load  mean  that 
members  can't  digest  it  all — and  that  there 
Is  increasing  reliance  on  experts  in  various 
fields  who  are  called  in  to  help  them  digest 
the  great  mass  of  legislation? 

A.  The  answer  Is  both  yes  and  no.  The 
average  member  of  Congress  must,  by  the 
nature  of  the  problems,  become  a  specialist 
in  some  areas.  In  these  areas — take  defense 
appropriations  as  an  example — an  enormous 
amount  of  knowledge  Is  developed  from  year 
to  year. 

But  of  course  there  are  many  subjects  in 
which  we  must  depend  upon  experts  on  the 
congressional  staffs,  or  from  outside.  As  an 
example,  the  House  will  soon  debate  the  SST. 
Here  we  must  rely  on  experts  to  help  us 
reach  our  conclusions. 

Q.  What  is  being  done  to  simplify  some  of 
the  extremely  complicated  aspects  of  your 
ivork  load? 

A.  In  the  Reform  Act,  we  have  provided  for 
much  better  staff  work.  We  have  also  pro- 
vided for  the  first  time — and  I  think  this  is 
quite   slgniflcant^for   computer   companies 
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to  come  in  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  legislative  processes.  They  are  do;ng  that 
now.  Where  ti-  e  computers  can  help  Mr,  we 
propose  to  employ  them. 

Q.  Would  computers  help  in  dealing  with 
the  budget? 

A.  That's  a  case  where  the  computers 
can  be  of  enormous  help  to  us. 

DELAYS     IN     WHITi:     HOUSE     PROPOS.M.S 

Q.  There  has  been  criticism  from  somt 
lawmakers  In  the  last  few  years  that  the 
White  House  delays  too  long  in  sending  up 
Its  legislative  proposals.  Is  that  still   true? 

A.  I'll  toll  you.  Us  worse  than  you  have 
described.  They  not  only  have  not  sent  up 
their  proposals,  but  oftentimes  they  don't 
know  where  they  stand  themselves.  A  presi- 
dential message  comes  up  as  a  kind  of  essay. 
But  then  it  seems  to  take  forever  for  the 
concrete  legislative  recommendations  tn  ar- 
rive. 

Q.  Mr.  Boggs.  do  you  think  It's  good  or 
bad  for  the  country  to  have  divided  Qovern- 
merxt— In  this  case  a  Republican  White  House 
and  a  Democratic-controlled  Congress? 

A.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  our  Gov- 
ernment functions  quite  well  when  so  di- 
vided. 

Some  people  confuse  our  system  with  the 
British  system — the  parliamentary  system. 
A  divided  Government  is  impossible  In  Eng- 
land because,  unle.ss  *he  Government  party 
controls  the  Parliament,  the  Governnient 
falls.  Moreover,  ministers  in  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  must  also  be  Members  of 
Parliament. 

But  here  we  have  three  coequal  branches 
of  Government.  A  Congress  controlled  by  a 
different  party  from  the  White  House  func- 
tioned quite  well  when  Harry  Truman  was 
President — the  Republicans  controlled  the 
Congress. 

In  President  Elsenhower's  Administrations 
there  were  only  two  years  when  the  Repiib- 
1  leans  were  in  control  of  Congress.  Ar.d  Mr. 
Ni.xon,  of  course,  has  not  had  a  Republican 
Congress  at  all. 

Q.  Does  this  division  sometimes  lead  to 
stalemate  and  bottling  of  legislation? 

A.  That  may  be  true  in  certain  legisla- 
tive proposals.  But  some  people  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  Idea  that  the  Admin- 
istration is  the  Innovative  ffirce  in  lpgi;la- 
tlon  that  they  forget  that  Cor.gress  has  that 
power.  In  this  Congress,  I  think  you  will  see 
a  great  many  con.structive  measures— and 
they  will  be  mea-sures  produced  by  the  Cor.- 
gress. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  those  measures? 

A.  To  give  you  some  examples — the  com- 
prehensive manpower-retraining  program,  a 
broadened  public-works  program,  a  com- 
prehensive Social  Security  bill,  welfare  re- 
form, consumer-protection  legislation,  legis- 
lation to  aid  the  hardcore  cities.  These  are 
all  In  the  Immediate  offing,  plus,  of  course, 
all  the  measures  that  have  to  be  reauthor- 
ized, plus  the  appropriations. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  areas  of  conflict 
with  the  Administration? 

A.  The  no-strings-attached  revenue-shar- 
ing plan  is  a  Nixon  proposal  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  onposes.  We  have  alterna- 
tive programs.  Some  of  them  being  consi- 
dered are  welfare  reform,  an  urban  bank  for 
lorg-term,  low-Interest  loans  and  direct 
grants  to  the  hard-core  cities.  Urban  mass 
transit — reduced  by  almost  100  million  dol- 
lars in  the  Nixon  budget — is  another  point 
of  conflict.  The  Administration's  proposed 
reductions  In  such  fields  tis  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  model-cities  pro- 
gram, public  Housing  and  environmental  as- 
sistance to  both  urban  and  rural  areas — all 
of  these  are  bound  to  be  matters  of  conflict. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  divided 
Government:  Does  Congress  operate  more 
effectively  when  the  same  party  holds  power 
In  both  the  legislative  and  eTecntlve 
branches? 
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A.  I  would  say  that  where  the  White  Houa 
and  the  rr.ngres;  are  In  the  same  hands  ob- 
viously there  Is  closer  liaison — obviously  the 
executive  branch  under  those  circumstances 
has  clofer  contact  with  the  congression*! 
leadership. 

But.  when  you  look  at  the  record.  President 
Eisenhower  didn't  have  much  trouble  with 
»he  Democratic  leaders  of  Congress — Lyndon 
Johnson  In  the  Senate  and  Sam  Rayburu  in 
the  House. 

As  for  ovir  present  leadership  l.\  Congreis- 
I  remember  some  years  ago  when  the  Repub- 
licans talked  about  being  the  "loyal  opposl- 
tlon."  We'l.  T  don't  envisage  my  function  as 
being  the  loyal  opposition.  My  function  is 
to  move  the  legislative  programs  ahead,  to 
lo-operate  with  the  President,  to  disagree 
with  him  when  I  think  he's  wrong. 

Opposition  for  opposition's  sake  Is  obstruc- 
tionism, and  we  are  not  obstructionists. 

However,  to  answer  the  question  about  ef- 
fectlven  ss.  I  would  say  yes.  Congress  is  more 
effective  when  the  same  party  is  in  control 
of  both  the  While  House  and  the  Congress. 

SOME   PRESIDENTIAL   "MISTAKES" 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  In  the 
President's  relations  with  Congress? 

A.  I  think  the  President  made  a  mistake 
when  he  went  around  the  country  last  year 
making  very  partisan  speeches  against  some 
members  of  Congress.  And  I  think  that  when 
he  issued  statements  in  November  about  how 
terrible  Congress  was,  he  made  a  mistake. 

Apparently  he  has  changed  direction.  He 
is  saying  nice  things  about  Congress  now. 

Q.  What  effect  Is  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion going  to  have  on  legislation  this  year? 

A.  I  think  the  main  impact  is  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  will  continue  to  put 
forward  alternative  programs. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  gradual  tendency  to 
shift  more  and  more  power  from  Congress  to 
the  President ■' 

A  I  must  answer  In  two  parts — domesti- 
cally and  m  foreign  affairs. 

In  my  Judgment,  Congress  today,  partic- 
ularly In  domestic  matters.  Is  stronger  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  since  I  have  been 
here — almost  30  years.  In  the  91st  Congreai, 
'he  significant  bills  bore  the  stamp  of  Con- 
gress— they  were  congresslonaUy  initiated. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Preel- 
deat's  power  obviously  has  Increased,  be- 
cause he  is  the  only  man  who  has  the  power 
t-)  push  the  button  to  incinerate  the  earth. 
And,  of  course,  that  is  the  ultimate  power. 

But,  In  day-to-day  operations,  the  influence 
of  the  House  has  grown  enormously  even  In 
foreign  affairs.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  tremendous  power  because  of 
Its  constitutional  mandate  to  originate  tax 
measures.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  must  approve  so  many  actions 
In  foreign  policy,  performs  an  equally  power- 
ful function. 

So  my  answer  to  your  question  Is: 

In  the  domestic  area.  Congress  is  stronger 
than  it  has  ever  been.  In  foreign  relations, 
of  caurse,  the  President  has  enormous  power, 
but  the  influence  of  the  House  has  grown. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT, 
FEBRUARY  1971 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVKS 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  a 
release  highlighting  the  February  1971 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures : 
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PEDBSAL   ClVIl-lAN   Emplotment, 
F^BBUARY     1971 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  month  of 
Pebruary  was  2,871,774  as  compared  with 
2.867,250  m  the  preceding  month  of  January. 
This  was  a  net  increase  of  4,524. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
lie  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

EXECUTIVE    BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  month  of  February  totaled 
2.834.073.  This  was  a  net  increase  of  4,436 
as  compared  with  employment  reported  in 
the  preceding  month  of  January.  Employ- 
ment by  months  in  fiscal  1971,  which  began 
Jiilv  1,  1970,  follows: 


Month 


July  1970...- 

/^U|USt 

Seplembet. 

Ocfolwf 

No¥tmb«r  .- 
taamber... 
linuary  1971. 
February 


Executive 
branch 

Increase 

Decrease 

2.942,517      . 

-1,595 

?,  901.  856  .. 
?  851.875  ... 
2.838,664 
2,843.411 
2  838.320 

'+4,'747'.. 

-40.661 
-49.981 

-13,211 

-5,"  091 

2.829.637  .. 
2.834,073 

+4."436'. 

-8,683 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Total  employment  in  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary was  1,687,193,  an  increase  of  7.379  as 
compared  with  the  January  total  of  1.679.814. 
Total  civilian  employment  In  the  military 
agencies  In  February  was  1.146.880,  as  de- 
crease of  2,943  as  compared  with  1.149,823  in 
January. 

The  civilian  agency  of  the  Executive  Branch 
reporting  the  largest  increase  dvirlng  Febru- 
ary was  Treasury  Department  with  6,694.  This 
increase  was  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  with  1.332  and  Navy  with 
1.240. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  in- 
side the  United  States  in  February  was  2.- 
628,697.  an  Increase  of  8,347  as  compared  with 
January.  Total  employment  outside  the 
United  States  in  February  was  205,476.  a  de- 
crease of  1,911  as  compared  with  January. 

The  total  of  2,834.073  civilian  employees  of 
the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the  month 
of  February  1971  Includes  2.520,888  full  time 
employees  In  permanent  positions.  This  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  151  in  such  employment 
from  the  preceding  month  of  January.  (See 
Table  2  of  accompanying  report) . 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total  of 
2.834,073    Includes    some    foreign    nationals 
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employed  abroad,  but  In  addition  there  were 
100,120  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  February  who  were 
net  counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports. 
The  number  in  January  was  100,059. 

LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  BRANCRCS 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  February  totaled  30.296,  a  de- 
crease of  68  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month  of  January.  Employment  In  the  Ju- 
dicial Branch  in  the  month  of  February  to- 
taled 7,405.  an  Increase  of  156  as  compared 
with  January. 


^ 


DISAOVANTAGED   PERSONS 


The  total  of  2,871,774  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  February  includes  20,164  disad- 
vantaged persons  employed  under  federal  op- 
portunity programs,  an  increase  of  287  over 
the  preceding  month  of  January.  (See  Table.) 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from  the 
joint  committee  report,  on  personnel  em- 
ployed full  time  in  permanent  positions 
by  executive  branch  agencies  during 
February  1971,  showing  comparisons  with 
June  1969,  June  1970,  and  the  budget  es- 
timates for  June  1971: 


Maior  atencies 


Airicullure 

Commerce.  - 

Ddense 

Cinl  function  J 

Military  functions 

HMtth,  Edueition.  and  Welfare 

Housinimd  Urban  Development 

Interior 

Jintlee 

ijlw 

PostOfRct , 

State , 

iliencylor  International  Development.. 

Tr»ns|X)rta!ion 

Tnisuiy . .  

Womic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission , 

Environmental  Protection  Agency' 


FULL-TIME 

PERrHANENT  EfklPLOYMENT 

June  1969 

June  1970 

February 
1971 

Estimated 

June  30, 

19711 

Major  agencies 

June  1969 

June  1970 

Fabruarv 
1971 

Estimated 

June  30. 

19711 

83,425 
25,364 

31,214 
1,225,877 

82,912 
25,427 

30,297 

1,129,642 

102.  297 

14.661 

59, 349 

38,013 

10,217 

565,618 

23,618 

14,846 

63,879 

86,020 

7.033 

5.214 

82.685 
27,  769 

29,709 

1,082.111 

104, 194 

14.972 

56,338 

39,960 

10,662 

567,854 

23,166 

13,763 

66.754 

88, 822 

6.936 

5,259 

4.718 

85,600 
28.400 

30,900 

1,079,500 

105,300 

16.00G 

58,000 

43,600 

11,600 

585,200 

23,600 

14,000 

69.600 

93,500 

7,000 

5,500 

6,700 

General  Services  Administration 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Panama  Canal                                 ...  . 

36, 176 

31,733 
2,856 

14,731 
6. 584 
4,099 

11.987 

10,  500 
147.606 

26.200 

36,400 

31,223 

2.387 
14,635 

6,665 

4,015 
17.657 

9.989 
148. 497 
27,420 

36.685 

29.644 
2,407 

14. 343 
6,690 
3.977 

13,364 

9,824 

149  989 

27. 762 

39,900 

29,900 

2,500 
14  800 

102  941 
14,307 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

6.500 
4,100 

58,156 

Tennessee  Valley  Aulhority 

13.300 

35,106 
9.723 

U.S.  Inlormation  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration 

9,900 
154.400 

562, 381 
24,658 
15, 753 
60,386 

All  other  agencies 

Contingencies ., 

Subtotal 

29.700 
5.000 

.    2,633.762 

2. 552. 571 

2,520.337 

2.  574,  000 

79,982 

Public  Service  Careers 

7,047 

552 

<4.900 

4,970 

Total 

2,633.762 

2,  552,  571 

2, 520, 889 

2  578  900 

'Source'  As  projected  in  1972  budget  document,  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 
'Established  as  of  Dec.  2,  197(1,  by  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior.  HEW 
•gncofture.  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  Atomic  Eneigy  Commission 


■  Source:  CivH  Service  Commission  estimate  of  parsons  in  "entry"  component  for  whom  ceiling 
relief  has  been  granted. 


THE  ACTION  CORPS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion on  Its  proposal  to  merge  the  various 
volunteer  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  a  new  Action  Corps.  I  think 
it  is  in  keeping  with  this  administration's 
policy  to  return  power  to  the  people  that 
it  should  be  seeking  new  ways  to  ex- 
pand and  more  fully  utilize  volunteer 
efforts  in  local  problem  solving.  I  recall 
that  in  his  inaugural  address  President 
Nixon  said : 

We  are  approaching  the  limits  of  what 
Ooverament  alone  can  do.  Our  greatest  need 
^  to  reach  beyond  aovernment  to  enlist 
the  legions  of  the  concerned  and  committed. 

•To  match  the  magnitude  of  our  tasks, 
we  need  the  energies  of  our  people  enlisted 
not  only  In  grand  »nterprises,  but,  more  Im- 


portantly, in  those  small,  splendid  efforts 
that  make  headlines  In  the  nelghborhixid 
newspaper  instead  of  the  national  Journal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  creation  of 
Action  Corps  to  give  unity  and  direction 
to  our  Federal  volunteer  programs  Is  just 
one  more  Indication  of  how  central  this 
administration  considers  voluntarism  to 
be  to  the  success  of  the  New  Federalism. 
You  will  recall  that  prior  to  this  move, 
the  President  had  established  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Action  headed 
by  HUD  Secretary  Romney,  and  an  Office 
of  Voluntary  Action  as  the  service  arm 
of  that  committee.  And  he  also  estab- 
lished a  privately  funded,  nonprofit  Na- 
tional Center  for  Voluntary  Action  to 
mobilize  and  integrate  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment, voluntary  groups,  and  indi- 
vidual volimteers. 

Now,  to  give  further  imp)etus  to  our 
national  program  for  Voluntary  Action, 
the  President  has  sent  down  Executive 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  to 
bring  under  one  roof  several  volunteer 
components  now  scattered  throughout 
the  Federal  Government.  The  logic  for 


this  is  compelling.  The  Action  Corps  will 
give  new  unity  and  direction  to  our  na- 
tional program  for  Voluntary  Action, 
and  will  administratively  centralize  the 
important  recruiting,  training,  and  place- 
ment elements  of  the  various  volunteer 
programs.  It  will  make  it  much  easier 
to  plug  the  right  people  into  the  right 
jobs  and  thereby  Improve  the  chances  for 
the  success  of  these  programs. 

The  programs  to  be  merged  under  this 
reorganization  plan  Include  Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America — VISTA — and  the 
auxiliary  and  special  volunteer  programs 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity; foster  grandparents  and  the  re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program — ^RSVP — 
from  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives— SCORE —  and  the  Active  Corps  of 
Executives — ACE — from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  And,  once  the  reor- 
ganization plan  has  been  approved.  Ac- 
tion Corps  would  be  delegated  the  prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
In  this  regard,  I  should  mention  that 
the  new  Action  Corps  will  be  headed  by 
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the  current  Peace  Corps  Director,  Joe 
BlatcWord,  who  has  made  a  tremendous 
mark  for  himself  by  shaping  the  new  di- 
rections at  Peace  Corps. 

Once  the  reorganization  plan  has  been 
approved,  separate  legislation  will  be  sent 
to  the  Hill  to  Include  the  Tether  Corps, 
now  in  the  Office  of  Education,  in  Action 
Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  already  those  who  have 
criticized  the  proposed  merger  as  being 
a  cover  for  gutting  the  poverty  program. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
As  Joe  Blatchford  pointed  out  In  the 
press  briefing  last  week,  VISTA's  povertv 
efforts,  "will  not  only  be  maintained,  but 
expanded."  These  critics  also  seem  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
asked  for  an  additional  $20  million  for 
new  program  thrusts,  over  and  above 
the  combined  budgets  of  the  components. 
This  can  hardly  be  termed  "funeral  ex- 
penses" for  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Frenchman. 
Alexis  de  Tocquevllle.  visited  this  coun- 
try nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  he 
was  impressed  by  the  way  In  which  our 
countrymen  banded  together  In  volun- 
tary associations  to  get  things  done.  In 
his  book.  "Democracy  in  America."  he 
warned  against  allowinc:  the  Govern- 
ment to  replace  the  role  of  these  volun- 
tary associations,  because  of  the  threat 
this  would  pose  to  the  morals  Eind  intel- 
ligence of  a  democratic  people.  And  he 
concluded  with  these  words: 

AmanE:  the  laws  that  rule  human  societies, 
there  Is  one  which  seems  to  be  more  precise 
and  clear  than  all  the  others.  If  men  are  to 
remain  civilized  or  to  become  so,  the  art  of 
associating  together  must  erow  and  improve 
In  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  equ.allty  of 
conditions  is  lncrease<1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  essential  in 
thl.'s  democratic  country  that  we  heed 
those  words  well,  for  the  quality  of  life 
and  the  human  condition  does  depend 
upon  how  well  we  can  work  together  as 
a  people  to  solve  our  problems.  And  cru- 
cial to  the  success  of  this  experiment  we 
call  America  are  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
groups  and  individuals.  I  think  the  pro- 
posed Action  Corps  can  play  a  catalytic 
role  in  mobilizing  these  voluntary  efforts 
p.nd  I.  therefore,  give  it  my  enthusiastic 
endorsement. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  related 
matter.  I  want  to  mention  the  fact  that 
I  am  today  introducing  a  House  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning May  30.  1971.  as  "National  Peace 
Corps  Week."  in  recognition  of  the  dec- 
ade of  ser\ice  some  45.000  Americans 
have  given  to  the  developing  countries  of 
this  world.  The  Peace  Corps  has  been  a 
living  symbol  of  the  voluntary  way  In 
America  and  our  willingness  to  serve 
others  as  well  as  ourselves. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  the  proposed  Action 
Corps  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  an 
article  from  the  March  25  New  York 
Times  on  the  proposed  merger : 

Action  Corps  BtrBcir:  Fiscai.  1973 
Component:  Amount 

Peace  Corps •71,200,000 

VISTA   (OKO) .     33,100,000 

Teacher  Corpa  (OEt      37,435,000 

Poster  Orandparents  (HEW).       7.500,000 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BSVP    (HEW) 5.000.000 

SCORE  &  ACE  (SBA)..- 1.800.000 

Office    of    Volunteer    Action 

(HUD)   295,000 

Action  Corps:   "New  Progr.im 

Thrusts". 20.000.000 

Total  Action  Corps  budget  178.340,000 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  25,  1971] 

Nixon  WotT.D  Mxkge  Nitte  Skrvicx  Projects 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

W.^SHiNCTON.  March  24 — After  week.=;  of 
internal  Infighting,  President  Nixon  unveiled 
today  a  general  plan  for  merging  the  Peace 
Corps,  VISTA  and  seven  other  voluntary 
service  ■irugrams. 

The  merger  would  centralize  management 
of  15.000  full-time  and  10,000  part-time  vol- 
unfeers.  young  and  cM.  foreign  and  domestic. 
The  new  agency's  budget  of  $176.3-mllllon 
equals  the  combined  budgets  of  the  nine 
present  agencies  plus  820-mllUon  for  Inno- 
vation. 

If  Congre,=s  concurs  In  the  pl£.n.  the  core 
of  the  new  asency  would  be  established  by 
July  1.  with  other  components  to  follow. 

In  a  sp)eclal  message  sent  to  Congress,  B4r. 
Nixon  today  called  for  still  larger  future 
efforts.  'America  must  enlist  the  Ideals,  the 
energy,  the  experience  and  the  skills  of  Its 
people  on  a  large.-  scale  than  It  ever  had  In 
the  pa't."  he  said. 

S<">ME    rNCERT.'INTTBS 

The  twice-delayed  Presidential  message  did 
r'Ot  offer  answers  to  a  series  of  Issues  that 
arose  during  the  extended  Internal  Admin- 
istration debate  over  the  merger. 

Uncertainty  extended  even  to  the  name 
of  the  new  agency  Formally,  It  Is  labeled 
"Action,"  but  officials  today  Insisted  that  it 
would  be  called  the  "Action  Corps." 

They  also  were  uncertain  whether  the 
names  VIST.\  and  Peace  Corps  would  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  components  of  *he 
A;.'-'V.cy. 

The  President  first  offered  the  merger  idea 
:n  a  Jan.  14  speech  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  Two  distinct  controversies  quickly 
developed. 

One  was  over  the  future  of  VTSTA — Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  America,  some  4,000 
young  [jeople  engaged  In  urban  and  rural 
antlpoverty  work.  An  outline  of  the  merger 
plan  that  way  recently  circulated  bv  the 
White  House  called  for  dissolution  of  VTSTA 
In'o  se-eral  new  corps  onlf  partly  related  to 
pwverty  work. 

This  Intent  was  denied  today  at  a  White 
House  press  briefing  by  Joseph  Blatchford 
the  Peace  Corps  director,  whom  President 
NLxon  has  designated  to  head  Action. 

■VISTA'S  present  pover'-y  efforts,  he  said, 
would  '"not  only  fbe]  maintained,  but  ex- 
panded." He  said  he  foresaw  "many,  m.iny 
more  volunteers"  working  In  the  same  areas 
of  concern  as  both  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VTSTA. 

The  second  controversy  was  over  inclusion 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  In  the  new  agency.  Offi- 
cials of  the  Office  of  Education,  where  'he 
Teacher  Corps  Is  now  located,  resisted  MT. 
Blatchford's  conclusion  that  the  corps  should 
be  transferred. 

As  had  t)een  expected.  Mr  Nixon  proposed 
today  -vhat  one  official  described  as  "a  subtle 
compromise."  The  Teacher  Corps  will  not  be 
Included  In  the  first  phase  of  the  reorga- 
nization plan 

Rather.  Mr.  Nixon  said,  transfer  of  'he 
Teacher  Corps  will  be  proposed  In  legislation 
If  Congress  conciirs  In  the  first  phase  of  re- 
organization. 

A  reorganization  plan  takes  effect  auto- 
matically urUess  either  house  of  Congress  ob- 
jects within  60  legislative  days.  Such  plans 
customarily  are  successful.  There  Is  no  such 
limit  on  consideration  of  legislation,  which 
requires  affirmative  action  by  both  houses. 
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Congres.sional  experts  said  today  they  fore 
saw  little  difficulty  for  the  reorgan^aUon 
plan,  which  Mr.  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  with 
his  message  today.  But  the  outlook  for  the 
l.Tter  Teacher  Corps  bill,  they  said,  is  for  sub! 
stantlal  controversy. 

"The  reorganization  plan  Is  not  an  issue 
most  people  care  enough  to  oppose  the  Pres- 
ident on,"  one  staff  member  said  "But  u 
for  the  Teacher  Corps,  well,  at  a  minimum 
there  are  some  very  strong  supporters  who 
will    vleorou.sly   oppose   the   legislation" 

Mr.  Nixon's  reorganization  plan  would  con- 
solldate  these  six  present  volunteer  agen- 
cies : 

VISTA  and  a  small  special  program  with 
.1  combined  budget  of  8.33  1-mlllion  from  the 
Office  nf  Economic  Opportunity. 

F.Tster  Grandparents,  with 'a  $7.5-mlllico 
budeet.  and  the  Retired  53en!or  Volunteer 
Proeram  r«5-mlll1on) ,  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Service  Corp^  of  Retired  Executlvei 
and  the  Active  Corps  of  Executives,  with  a 
combined  budset  of  «1.8-mllllon.  from  the 
.Small  B'.islne'-  Administration. 

When  the  reorganization  plan  goes  into 
effect,  the  President  said,  he  will  transfer 
'he  Peace  Corps.  who=.e  budget  is  «71.2-ml]- 
llon.  and  the  sma';  Office  of  Voluntary  Ac- 
tion, to  .\ctlon. 

The  'hir-l  pha.s»  of  'he  Action  merger  would 
be  subml.sslon  of  the  !e9rf.5latlon  Uy  transfer 
the  Teacher  Corps,  whose  budget  Is  Mai- 
million. 

BXPt,AN.\TroJI  CrVEN 

Administration  rfflclals  gave  two  explana- 
tion.'?  for  following  the  legl.sla'lve.  r?ttier 
than  a  reorganization,  course  with  the 
Ti'acher  Corps. 

Mr  Blatchford  said  at  today's  briefing  that 
the  President  felt  It  was  better  to  let  Con- 
?res,s  debate  the  question  more  ful'v  Rich- 
:^rd  P.  Nathan  '-f  the  Office  of  Manaeement 
and  Budget  added  'hat  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
a!.so  wt?hed  to  propose  some  amendments  to 
the  basic  Teacher  Corps  legislation. 

In  his  messase,  Mr  Nl.xon  briefly  traced 
the  rapid  enlargement  of  (government  vol- 
-n'eer  programs  !r  recent  years.  Their  oro- 
'iff ration,  he  said  was  "perhaps  inevitable" 
'r;t  he  added: 

"The  foundation  for  a  areatly  expanded 
Ocvernm'»n'  '•on'rlburion  to  voi-inteer  serv- 
ices alre.idv  exists.  Now  we  must  con.soi;dat« 
'hat   foundation   In   order   to   build  on  It." 
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TENT^55FJKE  GFNT:I?.AL  .A-^SEMBTY 
.\DOPTS  RESOLUTION  TO  HONOR 
J    IHDGAR  H00\T:R 


HON  LAMAR  PAKFR 

or  TSNXESSKE 
iN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE?=ENTATTVE? 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr  B.»KEF  Mr  Speaker  T  havp  been 
dj^frpgppfj  fT-cm  tlTip  to  time  over  the 
CTrniTT  criticism  ilt-erted  to  J  Edsar 
Hoover  Director  of  thp  Federal  EnrdU 
of  Inve';ti'ration  Tt  xt.s  refre.'=hing-.  there- 
fore, to  "'f^tp  the  f  ctinn  takpn  hv  thp  Gpti- 
eral  .^.s.spmblv  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
this  mrnth  in  ^he  ?doDtion  of  Houpe  Joint 
Re.solution  No.  64  to  honor  this  dedicated 
P'tbllc  servant  T  commend  the  nnthnrs 
of  this  re."5oIutlon.  and  likewlae.  Gov 
W-rifleid  Cunn  for  sl<ming  it 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  the  language  of  ttiis  Joint 
resolution.  I  am  pleased  to  place  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  Record  so  they  can  take  note 
of  the  tribute  the  Stat«  of  Tennessee  has 
paid  to  J,  Edgar  Hoover. 


The  resolution  follows : 

HorsE  Joint  Resolution  No.  64 

Whereas,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  served  this 
country  well  in  law  enforcement  and  fighting 
subversion:  and 

Whereas,  There  are  all  too  few  men  today 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  loyal 
.Mnerlcins  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
freedom;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  as  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been  a  bul- 
wark of  solidity  for  the  United  States  of 
America:  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  has  always  answered 
the  call  of  duty  Immediately:  and 

Whereas.  The  forces  of  the  radical  left  have 
sought  to  discredit  Mr.  Hoover  with  false 
and  misleading  statements:   now,  therefore. 

Be  It  reBOlvcd  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Eighty-Seventh  Genernl  Assem- 
bly of  the  Stat*  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate 
concurring  That  the  General  As.sembly  ex- 
presses Its  deep  appreciation  for  the  years  of 
untiring  .service  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  rendered 
to  the  Unlte.l  States  and  wish  him  well  and 
Godspeed  in  the  days  ahead. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That  we  expres.c  our 
full  confidence  In  his  nblllty,  Int^-grlty  and 
leadership. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Pesolutlon  be  sent  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveetlga- 
tlon;  Preeldent  Richard  M.  Nixon:  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell:  and  all  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  Tennessee  Congressional  delega- 
tion. 


PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  STAND- 
ING COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
todav  reintroducing  my  proposal  to 
estab'i.sh  a  standing  Committee  on  the 
E".vironment  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Joining  me  today  are  seven  of 
my  distlneulshed  colleagues:  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ware)  ;  the 
eentleman  from  New  York  (Mr,  Brasco)  ; 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr, 
V.4OTER  Jact>  :  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan^  :  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Pickle)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Brinkleyi  :  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Keating).  This  brings  to  182 
the  number  of  Members  offering  identical 
''psolutlons. 

The  fact  that  over  40  percent  of  the 
Membeis  of  this  body  have  seen  fit  to 
sponsor  resolutions  to  create  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  the  Environment  Indi- 
cates that  this  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Both  political  parties  in  the  House 
a'e  repre.^ented  In  substantial  numbers, 
and  all  aspects  of  the  philosophical  spec- 
trum are  evident. 

No  other  single  step.  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  do  mo-e  to  bring  this  body  into  the 
forefront  of  the  crusade  to  upgrade  our 
Physical  environment  than  to  establish 
'he  standing  committee  I  advocate.  For 
many  years  I  have  contended  that  Con- 
PTess  should  be  innovative,  and  that  it 
should  not  merely  react  In  the  fisiht  to 
preserve  our  earth,  its  waters,  and  its 
atmoephere. 
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I  believe  that  so  long  as  we  treat  the 
complex  and  Interrelated  environmental 
degradation  problems  piecemeal,  through 
committees  whose  primary  responsibil- 
ities He  elsewhere,  we  are  destined  only  to 
teact  'We  are  destined  to  be  behind  the 
problems  instead  of  ahead  of  them.  In 
the  past,  we  could  get  away  with  reaction. 
Nature  has  been  forgiving  In  terms  of 
healing  the  wounds  Inflicted  upon  her 
ecological  balances  by  man  and  his 
technology. 

In  the  past  the  axiom  that  time  heals 
all  wounds  has  been.  In  the  main,  quite 
true  However,  we  are  now  in  an  era  when 
time— or.  if  you  prefer,  nature— simply 
cannot  heal  all  of  the  wounds.  Time 
deflnitply  is  not  on  mankind's  sid°.  and 
f cco'dlngly  the  very  highest  of  priorities 
must  be  assigned  to  environmental 
ciuality  by  the  Federal  Government;  and 
particularly  the  Congress. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  first  pro- 
posed a  single,  action-oriented,  standing 
Committee  on  the  Environment  in  April 
of  1969.  In  the  nearly  2  years  since  thPt 
date,  the  expressions  of  support  from  mv 
colleagues  in  the  House  have  been  grati- 
fying. Members  from  each  of  our  21  exist- 
ing standing  committees  have  cospon- 
sored  the  bill  as  have  a  number  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  rankine  Republi- 
cans. 

Particularly  gratifying  has  been  the 
support  from  Members  who  serve  on  the 
committees  which  currently  have  .iurls- 
dictlon  over  some  of  the  environmental 
legislation  considered  by  Congress.  These, 
of  course,  are  the  Members  who  most 
keenly  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  our 
current  approach.  They  see  fragmented 
efforts  to  solve  interrelated  problems,  and 
they  recognize  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Nation  if  one  stand- 
ing committee  had  Jurisdiction  over  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  herbicide  and 
pesticide  problems,  solid  waste  disposal, 
acoustical  problems,  and  weather  modifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  proposals  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Technology.  Such  a  proposal,  despite  be- 
ing passed  by  both  bodies  in  the  91st 
Congre,ss,  did  not  become  a  reality  due 
to  irreconciled  differences  on  the  part  of 
conferees.  While  I  supported  the  .ioint 
committee  proposal  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  consider  it  to  be  only  a  half  step, 
because  the  joint  committee  would 
possess  few  actual  powers.  It  would  not 
be  a  primary  committee  assignment.  In- 
stead it  would  be  an  additional  chore 
to  be  added  to  the  already  busy  schedules 
of  senior  Members.  Its  functions  would  be 
nrlmarily  advisory,  and  it  would  lack 
the  power  to  draft  and  report  bills  to  the 
floors  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  call  on  the  Rules 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  and  favor- 
ably report  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Environment. 
By  so  acting,  this  body  will  be  in  a  posi- 
♦^ion  to  fulfill  an  obligation  which  I  be- 
lieve transcends  all  others;  leaving  the 
earth,  its  atmosphere  and  waters  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  we  found  them.  No 
reneration  in  the  history  of  civilized  man 
has  been  able  to  do  this.  We  should  not 
waste  our  opportunity  to  be  the  first. 
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IT'JTEREST  RATES  AND  COST-OP- 
l.rVTNG  STABILIZATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MAssACHtrsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  a  very  well -considered 
amendment  to  the  temporary  extension 
rf  certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
interest  rates  and  cost-of-living  sta- 
bilization was  defeated.  I  regret  the  ac- 
tion of  this  Hou.se  In  this  instance  be- 
cause I  feel  the  amendment  would  have 
rone  a  considerable  distance  toward 
rectifying  the  present  situation  wherein 
the  President  can  and  has  acted  In  an 
arbitrary  manner  singling  out  one 
special  trade  and  union  for  punitive  ac- 
tion in  the  name  of  combating  Infiatlon 
and  changing  the  course  of  this  Nation's 
dismal  economic  performance.  The 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rettss  would 
have  Indicated  Congress'  real  Intent  In 
granting  authority  to  the  President  to 
stabilize  costs  of  lixing  by  Insisting  that 
it  would  be  used  on  a  basis  suflBciently 
hroad  to  facilitate  substantial  cost-of- 
living  stabilization.  It  would  have  had 
the  result  of  forcing  the  President  to 
mo\-e  on  the  whole  economic  front  with  a 
broad  range  of  measures,  with  a  well- 
thought-out  program  which  would  take 
into  consideration  all  the  interlocking 
economic  relationships  and  repercus- 
sions which  his  decisions  would  have.  To 
date,  we  have  witnessed  an  extraordi- 
nary performance  by  the  White  Hotise  in 
resnonse  to  growing  pressure  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  curb  inflation.  Rather 
than  use  the  broad  authority  granted  to 
him  by  Coneress  last  session  and  renewed 
this  session,  the  President  elected  to  move 
in  a  manner  which  singled  out  one  eroup, 
albeit  an  imoortant  trade  group,  for  pub- 
lic denunciation  and  punishment.  The 
construction  trade  industry  was  made 
a  scpoegoat  tc  cover  up  the  fact  that  this 
administration  does  not  have  a  de- 
veloped, coherent,  well-thought-out  ap- 
proach to  the  economic  problems  this 
Nation  faces. 

In  the  name  of  correcting  the  serious 
oconnmi''  disorders  presided  over  by  this 
firiministration.  the  suspension  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  had  the  curious  effect 
of  contributine  In  many  Instances  to  the 
very  inflation  the  administration  argued 
it  was  combating.  The  effect  of  the  sus- 
•^ension  was  to  require  local  communi- 
ties and  States  across  the  countrj'  to  re- 
oren  bids  and  renegotiate  contracts 
"'hich  had  not  as  yet.  been  signed.  In 
aJmcst  every  instance  it  Increased  costs 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  either 
in  the  local  or  Federal  level  in  some 
oases,  funds  were  held  ud  because  ap- 
orovnl  was  denied  which  would  have 
bc^n  .snent  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
rrcpt  A-'ain.  v,e  witness  the  curious  man- 
ner In  which  the  hasty,  ill-conceived 
suspension  of  Davis-Bacon  boomeranged 
on  its  creators  Manv  Congressmen  in 
th*s  House  could  rise  to  document  nu- 
merous cases  where  funds  have  been  held 
up  for  close  to  2  months  now  in  areas 
which  are  in  desperate  need  of  more  work 
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and  more  Government  spending.  In  other 
w-rds.  without  too  much  eCfort,  a  well- 
documented  case  could  be  made  to  show 
tliat  the  suspension  of  Davis- Bacon,  and 
nothing  more  these  past  2  months,  has 
actually  in  instance  after  instance  added 
:  J  the  Nation's  inflationary  pressures  and 
the  same  time  contributed  to  growing 
unemplo3Tnent,  or,  what  is  the  same,  did 
nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Na- 
tion's economic  structure  is  too  delicate 
and  too  finely  interwoven  to  allow  any 
administration  to  act  precipitously,  at- 
tacking one  sector  without  regaicl  to  the 
repercussions  of  such  hasty  action 
throughout  the  economy.  While  zeroing 
in  on  th*"  construction  trad'^-;  might 
hl^ve  made  good  political  sense  and  gone 
over  well  with  groups  this  administration 
i-^  b-holden  to  from  th°  la  ;t  election,  it 
has  become  cry.=;tal  clear  that  political 
debts  were  repaid  at  threat  cost  to  our 
economy. 

Yesterday,  the  adminisl-ation  finally 
admitted  the  hopclessn^'^s  of  the  situa- 
tion and  back-tracked  to  the  extent  of 
lifting  its  earlier  suspension  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  Is  it  too  much  to  hop?  that 
it  has  realized  the  prvor  of  its  ways  and 
will  hesitate  before  actin','  so  precip- 
itously again?  It^  petition  was  patently 
untenable  and  i'l  such  rircum^tances. 
the  be.st  thinz  is  to  admit  d-f^at.  That 
does  not.  however,  diminish  the  force 
of  my  admonition  today,  that  even  if 
the  amendm'-nt  was  def.?ated  yest.^rday 
the  administiation  had  best  rake  heed 
and  learn  from  the  painful  experience  of 
the  last  2  months  and  in  the  future  treat 
the  economy  as  a  wholo  which  is  ereater 
than  the  simi  of  it;  parts. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  suspension  without  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
fact  that  the  administration  found  in 
this  device  yet  anothf^r  method  of  goinjr 
agaln.st  the  intentions  of  Congress  and 
delaying;  th°  disbursement  of  appropri- 
ated funds.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  only  thing  the  administration  was 
able  to  accomplish  successfully  thes° 
last  two  months  with  the  suspension  of 
Davis-Bacon  was  to  prevent  the  dis- 
bursement of  further  millions.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  which  were  already  being 
held  up  by  the  various  departments 
through  orders  of  the  Office  of  Bud.get 
and  Management.  Again,  it  would  seem 
to  !^ive  the  lie  to  the  administration's 
concern  about  srrowing  imemployment 
about  which  we  heard  so  much  in  the 
recent  SST  debate. 


ALASKA  LEGISLATURE  RESOLU- 
TIONS ON  THE  PIPELINE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  facing  Alaska  to- 
day is  the  proposed  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  For  sometime 
now,  the  Nation  has  heard  arguments  for 
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and  against  the  proposed  construction  of 
the  pipeline.  Much  study  and  testimony 
has  already  been  made  on  this  issue  and 
many  people  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  expre.-s  their  points  of  view. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
resolution  of  this  issue  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  State  legislature  has  passed 
two  resolutions  that  i  believe  merits 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  sub- 
mit them  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

PfNATF    CONCTTRBENT    riE.SOHJTION    No.    19 

Current  resolution  relating  to  the  environ- 
mental   Impact   hearings   In   Anchorage 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Leglslatxire  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  tre  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  Is  holding  hearings  In  Anchorage. 
February  24  and  25  on  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  the  proposed  North  Slope  pipeline; 
and 

Whereas  the  legislature  wishes  to  express 
Us  appreciation  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  conducting  these  hearings  In 
.Maska.  thereby  presenting  Alaskans  the  op- 
portunity to  be  beard  on  this  subject  vital 
•1  ti-e  future  of  the  state;    and 

WI.ereas  the  Legislature  desires  to  have 
'he  g'i:e  ,.f  Alaska  participate  to  the  maxl- 
mvrr;  extent  In  the  prefer  and  timely  res- 
flution  of  t'^ls  important  question:  and 

V.'hereas.  because  cf  the  Importance  of 
Uiis  hearing,  both  Houses  of  the  IiCglslature 
have  recessed  to  allow  their  members  to 
r>.r'enrl  this  hearing: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  First  Session  of  the 
Seventh  S'ate  LesrlMaf.-re  commends  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  hearings 
^-e'd  in  Alaska  and  welcomes  the  many  fed- 
era!   officials  to  our   great  state;    and  be  It 

Further  resolved  that,  because  the  Legis- 
lature as  well  as  all  other  Alaskans  desires 
to  have  the  pipeline  issue  resolved  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  resp»ctfuny  re- 
quested to  Inform  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature and  the  Governor  if  there  are  any 
steps  or  action  of  any  kinJ  that  may  be 
taken  by  the  s'ate  to  bring  the  pipeline  Issue 
to  a  proper,  yet  timely,  resolution. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
•"le  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Secre- 
;irv.  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  M.  Jackson.  U.S.  Senator  and 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
.\ffairs  Committee;  the  Honorable  Wayne  N 
.\spl:ia!l,  U.S.  Representative  and  Chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insul&r  Affairs 
Committee:  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stev- 
ens and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel.  US. 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch, 
US  Representative,  members  of  the  Al  vska 
delegation  in  Congress. 
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House  Rfsoltjtion  No.  4 

Resolution    relating    to    the    Issuance    of    a 

permit    for    the    trans-Alaaka    pipeline 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlves : 

Whereas  at  the  recent  hearings  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  Washington.  D.C.  and  Anchorage 
regarding  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. Alaska's  Oovetnor  has  made  clear  the 
states'  p>08ltlon — the  pipeline  must  be  built 
In  order  that  the  state  be  enabled  to  take  care 
of  Its  human  needs;  and 

Whereas  the  Governor  has  made  it  known 
the  state's  position  Is  that  the  pipeline  can 
be  built  with  minimal  environmental 
change;  and 

Whereas  he  has  pointed  out  to  the  hear- 
ings panel  that  the  state  is  doing  and  will 
do  everything  necessary  to  ensure  adequate- 
and  strictly  enforced  environmental  pro- 
tection programs;   and 

Whereas  the  state  Is  moving  forward  In 
a   positive   manner    to   ensvsre    the   ultimate 


protection  of  our  great  land  by  consldertnff 
-i:ch  safeguards  as  the  creation  of  a  geo- 
logic-geophysical division  In  the  Depart- 
r.-.cnt  of  Nat'.iral  Resources,  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation 
ts-abllshment  cf  a  Joint  federal-state  com- 
mission on  land-use  planning,  the  estab. 
!i-hment  of  reserves  to  protect  Alaska's  erttl- 
'-■il  ^ahltat  zones,  .-strict  enforcement  of  bal- 
:ast  discharge  laws,  state  monitoring  of  the 
pipeline  construction,  and  strong  measures 
reparding  the  safe  navigation  of  our  waters 
hv  the  oil  tankers;  and 

Whereas  the  testimony  taken  as  a  whole 
a'  the  Washington  and  Anchorage  hearings 

■  learly  indicates  the  correctness  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's position  that  the  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
ValocT;  route  is  not  only  the  most  feasible 
r.iute  for  the  pipeline  but  that  it  can  be 
constructed  without  environmental  degra- 
dation to  any  appreciable  degree;  and 

Whereas  by  far  the  majority  of  Alaskans 
who  testified  at  these  hearings  desired  to 
l.xve  the  pipeline  built  and  viewed  It  aa  an 
ec';nomic  nece.ssity; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  House  of 
r.L:>resentatlve8  that  It  supports  the  clear 
aiirl  concise  position  of  the  state,  as  pre- 
sented by  Governor  Egan  at  the  recent  In- 
♦•-■rior  hearings;    and  be   it 

Further  rs.-olved  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives iirgently  requests  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  issue  the  pipeline 
permit  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  poe- 
slble  after  a  review  of  the  testimony  from 
the  Impact  report  hearings. 

Co'Mes  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M  Nixon,  "resident 
jf  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Rogers 
C  B  Morton.  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable  Henry  M. 
Ja'k.%r:.  US  Senator  and  Chairman  of  the 
s-nate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee 'he  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Asplnall.  U.S. 
Representative  and  Chairman  of  the  House 
rn'erirr  aid  Insular  Affairs  Committee;  and 
tc>  tiie  Honcrable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Hon- 

■  rable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the 
ir  ;norable  Nick  Beglch,  US.  Representative, 
m.•m^ers  of  the  .\laska  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP   THE  LOCAL 
AFFILIATES 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOtnsI.\NA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Mondav.  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
17.  three  representatives  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcastin.?  System  participated  in 
a  program  called  "All  About  TV"  over 
■talion  WNYC-TV  in  New  York.  The 
"ho'.v  v.-as  hosted  by  Steven  Scheuer. 

The  CBS  spokesmen  were  Morley 
Safer,  Peter  Davis,  and  Perry  Wolff.  In 
L  fjress  relea.5e  issued  March  22,  I  .-wint- 
ed  out  srme  incccurate  statements  made 
by  Davis,  who  produced  the  discredited 
documentary  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. ' 

Davis  said  on  the  program  that  no 
representation  iiad  been  made  to  any- 
one on  Capitol  Hill  that  CBS  was  doing 
a  prisoner-of-war  documentary.  CBS 
rcpresentati'.  es  had  talked  with  my  of- 
fice nunierou:-  times  and  indicated  thev 
.vanted  a  film  clip  of  m.e  and  Maj.  James 
Rowe.  a  former  POW.  for  a  special  on 
prisoners  of  war. 

Knowing  of  my  interest  :n  the  plight 
of  the  POW  and  his  family,  my  press 
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secretary.  Lou  Gehilg  Burnett,  cooper- 
ated fully  with  them  and  with  my  per- 
mission .■■?nt  CBS  the  film  clip. 

I  will  discu.'^s  this  in  complete  detail 
later  in  the  Record,  but  the  fact  is  that 
Davis  said  other  Congressmen  had  been 
called  for  a  clip  of  them  with  Major 
Bowe  and  that  these  Congressmen  knew 
what  CBS  was  doing — a  documentary  on 
Pentagon  public  relations. 

In  the  press  release  of  March  22,  I  in- 
cluded five  memorandums  from  congres- 
sional ofRces  which  sho'w  that  they  were 
told  by  CBS  that  the  network  was  doing 
a  documentary  on  prisoners  of  war. 

However,  that  is  not  my  main  concern 
here.  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out  that 
what  I  am  about  to  relate  wis  said  on 
that  same  program  called  "All  About 
TV." 

I  feel  compelled  to  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  tiie  CBS  affiliate  in  New  Orleans, 
which  is  WWL-TV.  Certain  comments 
were  made  on  the  program  about  local 
stations  that  I  feel  do  not  apply  to  the 
New  Orleans  station. 

I  quote  verbatim  from  the  transcript 
of  the  program: 

Scheuer.  One  of  the  most  interesting  Is- 
sues th.it  wa-i  raited  on  the  program  (The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon)  is  the  question 
which  Mudd  put  to  Daniel  Henkln.  And  he 
asked— he  said  the  whole  question  of  a  gov- 
ernment hivl;ig  film  crews  In  the  field  on 
any  kind  of  atory  raises  the  question  of  put- 
ting the  governm.ent  In  the  position  of  de- 
ciding which  stories  to  be  covered.  Is  that 
valid,  asked  Mudd.  Henkln's  reply  said,  I 
don't  believe  It  Is  any  more  valid  than  put- 
ting our  news  releases  to  wh.^t  we  in  our 
trade  call  the  'hard  print  side  of  the  pic- 
ture." I  don't  think,  said  Henkln,  that  there's 
any  great  difference  between  puttin?  out  a 
printed  news  release  to  use  in  newspapers 
than  making  film  available  for  television 
networks.  Now  if  the  networks  disagree  with 
itiat  they  have  yet  to  communicate  with  me 
that  disagreement.  And  Mudd's  answer  is. 
but  !n  the  case  of  a  press  release,  the  AP  men 
or  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer  man  can  take 
your  press  release  and  dump  it  or  rewrite  It 
or  add  to  it.  But  in  the  cise  of  a  film  clip 
It'.s  there  to  use  cr  not  to  use.  Isn't  there  a 
difference?  Is  there  a  dllTerence,  Morley? 
What's  your  reaction  to  that? 

Skitk.  Well,  I  think  there  Is  a  difference. 
I  think  one  of  the  tragedies  of  broadcasting 
is— and  its  not  J^ist  broadcasting — It's  Jour- 
nalism at  the  local  level.  That  the  Penta- 
gon knows  the  stuff  It  puts  out,  either  on 
fllm  or  In  printed  version,  is  not  going  to  be 
picked  up  and  repeated  word  for  word  by 
the  AP.  or  picked  up  and  run  frame  for 
frame  by  CBS,  NBC.  or  ABC.  But  their  audi- 
ence is  way  out  there  and  they  publish  It 
word  for  word,  frame  bv  frame,  as  It's  put 
out. 

Anotheb  Voice.  On  the  local  level. 

Sateb.  It's  a  very  cheap  time  filler  for  all 
those  munlflcent  station  managers  out  there. 
It  not  only  gives  them  programming  for 
nothing,  or  fills  newspaper  space  for  nothing, 
it  makes  their  relationship  with  the  Penta- 
gon very  handy.  I'm  sure  a  lot  of  the  edi- 
tors get  free  trips  to  Washington,  as  we  saw 
in  .  .  . 

Another  Voice.  Or  points  beyond. 

Safek.  Or  points  beyond.  Vietnam.  They 
used  to  run  them  out  to  Vietnam.  I  don't 
know  if  they  do  anymore.  And  they  would 
swaUow  the  story  put  out  by  the  Pentagon 
whole. 

These  comments  by  Mr.  Safer  appear 
to  be  a  blanket  indictment  of  Journalism 
at  the  local  level.  The  thoughts  expressed 
by  him  on  this  program  again  indicates 
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the  desire  of  centralization  of  control  by 
CBS  so  it  can  feed  the  people  what  CBS 
wants  them  to  know  and  deny  the  public 
what  it  .should  know. 

I  resent  these  remarks  by  Mr.  Safer 
which  are  a  direct  attack  on  the  integrity 
of  our  local  stations.  I  must  point  out 
that  WWL-TV,  the  CBS  affiliate  in  New 
Orleans,  has  for  many  years  sponsored 
•without  charge  a  half-hour  each  Sim- 
day  morning  called  "Congressional  Re- 
port," in  which  the  two  U.S.  Senators 
from  Louisiana  and  the  two  Congress- 
men from  the  New  Orleans  area  each 
have  15  minutes  of  air  time  twice  a 
month. 

V/WTj  assumes  full  financial  responsl- 
biiitj  for  the  program  and  allows  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  Institute 
their  own  format.  WWL  in  no  way  cen- 
sors or  intimidates  tlic  participants  in 
this  program.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  pub- 
lic-service programs  in  the  country. 

.''^iinilarly.  a  number  of  years  ago, 
WDSU-TV,  the  NBC  afQllate  in  New 
Orleans,  had  a  program  called  Dateline 
Washington,  in  which  the  staticn  as- 
sumed all  financial  liabilities  and  even 
supplied  on  individual  producer. 

This  program,  like  the  WWL  program. 
WIS  a  public  service  presentation.  The 
first  producer  for  the  WD3U  presenta- 
tion WHS  Ann  Corrick.  who  later  became 
the  only  woman  president  of  the  Radio- 
TV  Correspondents  Association. 

Daring  her  regime  as  producer.  Date- 
line Washington  was  presented  the  Syl- 
vania  Award  for  public  service. 

She  was  succeeded  by  John  Corporan, 
now  vice  president  and  general  manag^er 
of  WTOP  here  in  Washington.  Mr.  Cor- 
poran, in  his  present  capacity,  has  dem- 
onstrated repeatedly  by  his  expressions 
and  actions  that  he  beheves  both  sides 
of  an  issue  should  be  aired. 

It  was  WTOP  which  first  offered  me 
the  opportimity  to  reply  to  the  dis- 
credited program  The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon. 

The  ABC  affiliate  in  New  Orleans, 
WVUE-TV,  and  the  local  newspapers 
have  alwavs  done  a  fine  job  of  handling 
the  news. 

Therefore,  I  could  not  let  Mr.  Safer  get 
by  with  this  all-encompassing  indict- 
ment of  local  journalism,  because  it  does 
not  hold  true  in  New  Orleans. 
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DAVID  ROCKEFELLER:  A  DAY  AT 
THE  BANK 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOLTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  is  a  leader  in  the  bank- 
ing industry  and  in  the  effort  to  bring 
private  capital  and  enterprise  to  bear 
on  the  many  problems  confronting  our 
coimtry.  Much  of  this  is  attributable  to 
the  energy  and  dedication  of  its  chair- 
man, David  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
was  the  subject  of  a  profile  in  the  New 
York  Post  of  February  20,  1971.  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  and  calling  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagrues : 


Man  in  thk  News:   David  Rockkftllkk — A 

Dat  at  the  Bank 

(By  Roberta  Brandes  Oratz) 

He  Is  the  Rockefeller  few  really  know,  no 
matter  how  often  they  hear  about  him.  The 
banker  Rockefeller,  bead  of  Chase.  The  Oov- 
ernor's  brother — and.  by  many  accounts,  the 
one  with  the  most  far-reaching  influence. 

David  Rockefeller  is  the  youngest  of  the 
five  brothers  and  one  sister,  the  moet  ed- 
ucated (Lincoln  School,  Harvard,  London 
School  of  Economics  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  he  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  eco- 
nomics) and  the  only  brother  to  have  whole- 
heartedly followed  his  grandfather,  the  first 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  into  the  competitive 
world  of  business  and  finance,  (The  second 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  David's  father,  devoted 
himself  to  the  family  philanthropies.) 

In  looks  he  most  resembles  Nelson.  The 
nose  Is  a  little  longer  and  thlnnK,  the  face 
rounder,  the  mouth  when  he's  talking  re- 
mains tighter.  But  the  smile,  the  manner 
of  speech,  the  Intoiuitlons  are  similar. 

But  David  Rockefeller  Is  never  as  relaxed 
In  his  public  role  as  his  Albany  brother,  who 
appears  to  relish  each  moment.  Considerably 
less  aggressive  and  occasionally  even  Ul-at- 
ease,  he  sometimes  gives  the  Impression  be 
lack  the  self-confidence  which  Nelson  has 
to  spare. 

Yet  whenever  anyone  draws  a  list  up  of 
the  10  most  powerful  people  in  the  country, 
David  Rockefeller's  name  is  bound  to  be 
on  It — ^more  often  than  Nelson's. 

Down  through  the  years  he's  been  men- 
tioned as  a  mayoralty  prospect.  Is  anything 
like  that  possible?  "I  do  think  having  two 
brothers  as  politicians  [there's  also  Win- 
throp,  twice  Governor  of  Arkansas]  may  be 
enough  for  one  family,"  he  says. 

Only  one  position  ever  came  close  to  en- 
ticing him  Into  government  service.  President 
Kennedy  was  reported  to  have  considered 
offering  him  the  job  of  Treasury  Secretary. 
Says  David  Rockefeller:  "In  a  sense  that 
position  has  appeal  but  I  have  to  admit  that 
I  have  an  awfully  good  Job.  That  sounds  so 
silly,  but  really  there  Is  a  certain  freedom  I 
have  and  really  It's  a  sort  of  platform  from 
which  one  can  do  many  things." 

One  not  only  can,  one  does  and  when  he 
speaks,  people  listen. 

Few  men  can  go  before  an  audience  aa 
David  Rockefeller  did  this  week  at  the  an- 
nual Regional  Plan  Assn.  dinner,  propose 
the  formation  of  two  new  national  agencies 
to  deal  with  new-town  development  and 
core-city  rehabilitation,  knowing  fiUl  well 
that  it  would  be  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
morning  newspapers  and  taken  seriously  on 
all  levels  of  government. 

For  25  years,  he  says,  he's  concerned  him- 
self with  urban  problems  and  for  this  oon- 
cern,  the  Regional  Plan  Assn.  this  week  gave 
him  its  annual  dlstingulahed  serv'ce  award. 

But  for  all  his  public  activities  the  image 
persists  of  David  Rockefeller,  the  proto-typl- 
cal  banker — remote,  cold,  calculating  and 
stiff.  It  is  not  an  image  displayed  to  the 
closeet  observer,  and  It  is  one  whilch  Rocke- 
feller seems  to  find  amusing. 

"Needless  to  say  I  don't  think  of  myself 
as  either  remote  or  impersonal,"  he  says 
latightng.  "But  then  I  suppose  the  fact  is  in- 
evitable that  anyone  you  hear  about  and 
don't   know   seems  remote  and  mysterious. 

"I  suppose  that  bankers  are  thought  of 
traditionally  as  being  distant,  cold,  unhu- 
man.  what  I  think  is  a  wrong  Image  but 
nevertheless  they  have  it  and  lt"s  not  easy 
to  change  that." 

Perhaps  that  is  why  Rockefeller — who  has 
never  been  very  talkative  about  his  private 
self  In  public — recently  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded  to  let  this  reporter  accompany 
him  through  a  day's  routine.  It  was  a  rou- 
tine that  Included  a  session  with  NYU  repre- 
sentatives seeking  a  large  contribution  from 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Foundation,  meetings 
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with  groups  of  company  executives,  with 
Treasury  Under  Secretary  Paul  VolcJser,  with 
newly  appointed  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally  and,  at  day's  end.  a  meeting  at  the 
Brook  Club — an  exclusive  men's  club — of  the 
Blldei-berg  Conference,  a  little-known  group 
that  Rockefeller  helped  organize  seven  years 
ago  at  which  leaders  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity meet  informally  and  off  the  record 
to  discuss  common  problems. 

In  this  oflBce  he  listens  carefully  as  the 
NTU  people  appeei  to  his  concern  with  urban 
problems,  flatteringly  recall  hl3  past  gener- 
osity, inform  him  of  the  good-size  commit- 
ments other  banks  have  made  and  show 
him  assorted  promotional  publications — the 
photography  and  lay-out  of  which  imoress 
Rockefeller,  who  has  a  similar  assortment  of 
Dubllcatlons  about  the  bank  that  he  likes  tx) 
present  to  visitors. 

Rockefeller  walks  the  few  blocks  to  US 
Trust  at  45  Wall  St.  where  he  Is  to  meet  with 
Connally.  and  gets  momentarily  lost  in  the 
maze  that  Is  the  financial  district.  He  Is 
amu^d  and  embarrassed  Returning  after- 
ward to  his  60-story  building's  two-acre 
plaza,  he  points  with  pride  to  the  site  where 
will  stand  In  two  years  a  40-foot  sculpture 
bv  Jean  Dubuffet.  it  will  be  the  largest  out- 
door sculpture  In  New  York. 

At  55,  the  father  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  gra-^dfather  of  one  boy.  Rocke- 
feller dresses  In  conservative  but  well- 
fallored  custom-made  suits,  colored  shirts 
and  colorfully  patterned  ties,  which  are  a 
little  wider  these  days  as  his  sideburns  are 
a  little  longer.  He  is  a  non-smoking  social 
drinker,  wine  and  food  enthusiast,  polka 
contest  winner  (31  years  ago  with  his  wlfe- 
to-be  Peggv  McGrathV  beetle  collector,  lin- 
guist (fluent  French,  C3«rman.  Spanish). 
sailor,  golfer,  enloyer  of  picnics  and  all  In 
all  a  man  of  varied  Interests. 

He  mostly  entoys  a  "friendly,  quiet  eve- 
ning at  home,"  only  occasionally  still  goes 
dancing  but.  he  notes,  "I  must  admit  that 
I  haven't  gotten  to  where  I  can  do  rock  'n 
roll." 

He  averages  a  le-hour  day  packed  full 
with  high-powered  annolntments  but  oc- 
casionally makes  his  own  phone  calls,  takes 
time  out  for  personal  problems  of  staff  mem- 
bers and  Is  easllv  accessible  If  an  urgent 
matter  arises  with  any  of  his  nonbanking 
Involvements. 

He  Is  close  to  his  brothers  and  of  their 
relationship,  he  says:  "On  the  whole  It's 
been  a  very  good  one.  Our  Int-erests  are  very 
different  and  our  temperaments  and  meth- 
ods of  approaching  problems  are  very  dif- 
ferent. I  think  probably  that  Nelson,  Wln- 
throp  and  I  tend  to  be  the  three  that  would 
be  more  outgoing,  the  other  three  (John, 
Laurence  and  his  sister,  Abby  Mauze)  some- 
what more  reserved.  If  vou  have  to  make 
that  distinction." 

Where  his  brother  Nelson  has  been  accused 
of  arrogance,  David  Rockefeller,  perhaps, 
may  be  accused  of  overzcalous  minimizing  of 
his  own  Influence. 

"Power  Is  a  very  Intangible  thing."  Tie 
says.  "  I  have  to  say  It  is  surprlsln<3;  to  me 
that  people  feel  it  because  In  a  sense  T  don't 
know  why  they  feel  it  becausp  it  Isn't  as 
though  as  chairman  of  the  bank  I  could  .  . 
obviously  within  the  bank  and  within  limits 
I  have  very  considerable  authority  but  In 
terms  of  things  outside  the  bank  this  Is  not 
true.  I  have  no  legal  or  economic  authoritv. 
It  Is  more  a  question  of  persuasion  and  hu- 
man rapt>ort." 

In  the  financial  community,  his  voice, 
whether  heard  publicly  or  privately.  Is  one 
of  the  most  respected.  As  board  chairman  of 
Chase,  he  has  a  financial  power  base  that  Is 
the  second  largest  In  the  country  and  world 
(the  large.st  Is  the  Bank  of  America)  with 
assets  of  925  billion  and  investments  In  al- 
most every  comer  of  the  globe 

After  two  years  In  non-combat  Army  duty 
overseas,  he  Joined  the  bank  In  1945  at  the 
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urging  of  then   Chase  chairman   Winthrop 
-■Vlclrlch,    Rockefeller's    uncle.    Groomed    for 
executive  position,  he   became  president   In 
1961  and  chairman  in  1969. 

He  shares  the  Rockefeller  predilection  for 
monumental  building  projects,  the  "edifice 
complex"  as  It  has  been  called,  David  Rocke- 
feller, first  and  foremost,  has  his  Cha?e  Man- 
hattan Plaza  which  opened  10  years  ago.  The 
first  major  office  building  put  up  in  the  area 
In  25  years.  It  pretty  much  started  the  whole 
financial  district  renewal. 

Rockefeller  Initiated  the  idea  of  the  World 
Trnrte  Center  through  his  chairmanship  of 
the  Downtown-Lower  Manhattan  Assn. 
which  he  organized.  He  also  founded  Morn- 
Ineslde  Heights  Inc.  to  spur  renewal  of  the 
upper  Manhattan*  nelehhorhood.  The  proj- 
ects have  brought  him  both  sharp  criticism 
and  high  praise. 

Both  Mornlngslde  Heights  and  the  World 
Trade  Center  have  spurred  ou':crie.<;  that  they 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  ?ma'!  busi- 
nesses and  residences  that  comprise  a  com- 
munity. The  Trade  Center  has  brought  addi- 
tional charges  that  It  will  create  monu- 
mental traffic  lams  and,  by  competing  with 
commercial  office  space,  cheat  the  citv  tax 
base. 

How  sensitive  are  you.  he  was  asked,  to 
the  arguments  against  bigness — ^the  imper- 
sonal kind  of  projects  that  engulf  an  area. 
Rockefeller  reacts  coolly  to  the  Indictment: 

"I  Just  don't  see  how  you  can  avoid  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  that,  I  don't  think  you  will 
get  things  done  without  governmental  and 
other  action." 

His  office  is  huge,  with  modem  furniture 
to  complement  the  building's  architecture. 
Push-button  opagup-glass  sliding  doors  in- 
sure maximum  privacy. 

The  office  Interior  is  a  clear  reflection  of 
Rockefeller's  p>aaslon  for  art  and  variety  of 
taste.  It  is  a  melange  of  19th  and  20th  cen- 
tury p>alntlng3  (Cezanne,  Slgnac,  Rothke, 
Wjreth)  African  artifacts.  Oriental  treasures, 
and  Greek  vases.  Most  of  the  works  are 
owned  by  him  personally,  the  re.st  from  the 
bank's  collection  of  some  1 ,600  works — valued 
conservatively  at  $2.5  million — that  has  been 
selected  over  10  years  by  a  committee  headed 
by  Rockefeller. 

"My  Interest  In  primitive  and  Oriental  art 
stem  from  my  family  upbringing."  Rockefel- 
ler says.  "My  mother  wa«  tremendously  In- 
terested In  art  In  general  and  in  primitive 
and  Oriental  art  In  particular." 

He  Is  director  of  the  Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts  and  Board  Chairman  of  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  as  wa.s  the  Governor 
before  him.  It  Is  the  museum  his  mother 
helped  found  and  which  his  family  has  gen- 
erously supported.  The  Museum,  Rockefeller 
University  and  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions are  the  three  outside  Involvements  that 
Interest  him  most. 

His  own  collection  bridges  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  with  the  largest  concentration 
In  Impressionists  and  post-Impressionists. 
His  wife  Is  responsible  for  all  the  framing 
and  deciding  to  which  of  their  four  resi- 
dences (New  York  City,  Pocantlco.  Maine, 
West  Indies)  each  work  will  go. 

While  he  credits  his  mother.  Abby  Aldrich 
Rockefeller,  with  so  much  of  his  art  Interest, 
he  says:  "Even  In  college  I  took  art  courses 
and  always  enjoyed  going  to  museums  and 
visiting  beautiful,  historical  monuments." 

"Nelson  Is  probably  more  oriented  toward 
sculpture  and  I  toward  painting  and  he's 
more  Interested  In  the  very  contemporary. 
It  lust  happened  to  start  that  way.  Another 
thing  that  my  wife  and  I  have  always  been 
Interested  In  Is  porcelain  and  furniture. 
Nelson  more  recently  is  getting  into  that 
area.  Actually  I  think  we're  coming  closw 
together.  He's  been  going  farther  back  and 
I've  been  coming  farther  forward." 

Advent  vires  In  "sailing,  camping  and  pack 
trips"  are  the  kind  of  shared  family  activities 
he  enjoys,  as  he  did  over  New  Year's  when 
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the  family  vacationed  In  their  West  Indies 
home.  "We  had  four  of  the  six  children  with 
us  which  thes«  days  Is  doing  rather  well,"  he 
says  smiling. 

Is  there  a  Rockefeller  generation  gap? 

"I  think  we've  had  our  share  of  It,  On  the 
other  hand  our  eldest  son  Is  almost  30  and 
I  think  If  anything  the  gap  Is  narrowing,  (He 
laughs ) .  Who  Is  moving  toward  whom  Is  more 
difficult  to  say, 

"Our  generation  had  equally  great  differ- 
ences with  our  parents  but  tended  to  express 
them  less  openly  and  less  frankly  and  what 
we  have  today  Is  probably  better.  This  wasn't 
considered  the  thing  to  do  In  our  day  and  If 
we  had  differences  we  expressed  them  with 
considerable  diffidence. 

"Our  children  are  a  very  lively  and  Inde- 
pendent lot  ranging  from  18  to  29,  And  we 
have  one  daughter  (Abby)  who's  been  Inter- 
ested In  Women's  Lib,  I  certainly  share  the 
feeling  that  women  ought  to  be  treated  fairly, 
given  the  same  opportunities  as  men  and 
paid  for  the  same  work  but  I  confess  that  I'm 
left  behind  with  some  of  the  things  the  more 
extreme  Women's  Lib  people  ask." 

As  for  the  challenges  of  his  children,  he 
adds  with  good  humor:  I'm  sure  It's  kept 
both  my  wife  and  myself  younger,  maybe 
turned  our  hair  gray  but  certainly  kept  us 
younger  In  spirit," 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  DELIVERS  KEY- 
NOTE ADDRESS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recently  visited  my  district 
to  deliver  the  keynote  address  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Judiciary  which 
was  being  held  in  Williamsburg. 

No  more  appropriate  locale  could  have 
been  suggested  for  such  a  conference  be- 
cause it  was  in  Williamsburg  in  1779  that 
the  first  college  level  school  of  law  in  the 
Western  World  was  established.  That 
chair  of  law  and  police,  as  it  was  styled 
in  18th  century  America  was  filled  by 
George  Wythe,  the  father  of  American 
jurisprudence.  His  early  students  at  the 
.school  included  a  young  Continental 
Army  oflBcer  from  Virginia  named  John 
Marshall. 

The  school  was  founded  by  Gov. 
Thomas  Jefferson  himself,  an  earlier  stu- 
dent of  Greorge  Wythe. 

The  President's  fine  address  included 
his  endorsement  of  the  concept  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  State  Courts. 

President  Nixon's  speech  was  highly 
stimulating  to  all  who  heard  it  and  I  In- 
clude it  in  the  Record  in  order  that  all  of 
the  Members  might  benefit  from  reading 
it: 
Text    of    an    Address    bt    the    Primbswt, 

National   Conterence  on  th«  Judicurt, 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

As  one  who  has  practiced  law:  as  one  who 
deeply  believes  In  the  rule  of  law;  and  as  one 
who  now  holds  the  responsibility  for  faithful 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  honored  to  give  the  opening  address  to 
this  National  Conference  on  the  Judiciary. 

It  Is  fitting  that  you  come  together  here  in 
Williamsburg.  Like  this  place,  your  meeting  In 
historic.  Never  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
has  there  been  such  a  gathering  of  distin- 
guished men  of  the  Judicial  Bystema  of  our 
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states.  I  salute  you  all  for  your  wllllngneaa  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  need  for  court  reform 
and  modernization.  And  I  would  like  to  salute 
especially  the  man  who  has  been  the  driving 
force  for  court  reform;  a  man  whose  zeal  for 
reshaping  the  Judicial  system  to  the  need  of 
the  times  carries  on  the  great  tradition  begtin 
by  Chief  Justice  John  MarshaU — the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Warren  Burger. 

I  recall  that  when  I  took  my  bar  examina- 
tion in  New  York  City  a  few  years  ago,  I 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
separation  of  powers.  My  presence  here  today 
indicates  In  no  way  an  erosion  of  that  con- 
cept; as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  come  under 
precedents  established  by  George  Washington 
and  John  Adams  who  both  spoke  out  for  the 
need  for  Judicial  reform.  And  President  Lin- 
coln, In  his  first  annual  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, made  an  observation  that  is  strikingly 
current — that.  In  his  words,  "the  country 
generally  has  outgrown  our  present  Judiciary 
system." 

There  Is  also  a  Lincoln  story — an  authentic 
one — that  Illustrates  the  relationship  of  the 
Judicial  and  executive  branches.  When  Con- 
federate forces  were  advancing  on  Washing- 
ton, President  Lincoln  went  to  observe  the 
battle  at  Fort  Stevens.  It  was  his  only  expo- 
sure to  actual  gunfire  during  the  Civil  War — 
and  he  climbed  up  on  a  parapet,  against  the 
advice  of  the  military  commander,  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  When,  not  five  feet  from 
the  President,  a  man  was  felled  by  a  bullet,  a 
young  Union  captain  shouted  at  the  Presi- 
dent: "Get  down,  you  fool!"  Lincoln  climbed 
down  and  said  gratefully  to  the  captain :  "I'm 
glad  you  know  how  to  talk  to  a  civilian." 

The  name  of  the  young  man  who  shouted 
"Oet  down,  you  fooU"  was  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  went  on  to  make  history  In  the 
law.  From  that  day  to  this,  there  has  never 
been  a  more  honest  and  heartfelt  remark 
made  to  the  head  of  the  executive  branch  by 
s  member  of  the  Judicial  branch — ^though  a 
lot  of  Judges  over  the  years  must  liave  felt  the 
same  way. 

Let  me  address  you  today  In  more  tem- 
perate words,  but  In  the  same  spirit  of  candor. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  Is  "to  Im- 
prove the  process  of  Justice."  We  all  know 
how  urgent  the  need  Is  for  that  Improvement 
at  both  the  State  and  Federal  level.  Inter- 
minable delays  In  civil  cases;  unconscionable 
delays  In  criminal  cases;  inconsistent  and  un- 
fair ball  Impositions;  a  steadily  growing  back- 
log of  work  that  threatens  to  make  the  delays 
worse  tomorrow  than  they  are  today— all  this 
concerns  everyone  who  wants  to  see  Justice 
done. 

Overcrowded  penal  Institutions;  unremit- 
ting pressure  on  Judges  and  prosecutors  to 
process  cases  by  plea  bargaining,  without  the 
safeguards  recently  set  forth  by  the  American 
Bar  Association;  the  clogging  of  court  calen- 
dars with  Inappropriate  or  relatively  unim- 
portant matters — all  this  sends  everyone  In 
the  system  of  Justice  home  at  night  feeling 
as  if  they  have  been  trying  to  brush  back  a 
flood  with  a  broom. 

Many  hardworking,  dedicated  Judges,  law- 
yers, penologists  and  law  enforcement  officials 
are  coming  to  this  conclusion:  A  system  of 
criminal  Justice  that  can  guarantee  neither  a 
speedy  trial  nor  a  safe  community  cannot 
excuse  Us  failure  by  pointing  to  an  elaborate 
system  of  safeguards  for  the  accused.  Justice 
dictates  not  only  that  the  Innocent  man  go 
free,  but  that  the  guilty  be  punished  for  his 
crimes. 

When  the  average  citizen  comes  into  court 
as  a  party  or  a  witness,  and  he  sees  that  court 
bogged  down  and  unable  to  function  effec- 
tively, he  wonders  how  this  was  permitted  to 
happen.  Who  Is  to  blame?  Members  of  the 
bench  and  the  bar  are  not  alone  responsible 
for  the  congestion  of  Justice. 

The  Nation  has  turned  increasingly  to  the 
courts  to  cure  deep-seated  Ills  of  our  society — 
and  the  courts  have  responded;  as  a  result, 
they  have  burdens  unknown  to  the  legal  sys- 
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tern  a  generation  ago.  In  addition,  the  courts 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ribe  In  crime — 
almost  150%  higher  In  one  decade,  an  explo- 
sion unparalleled  In  our  history. 

And  now  we  see  the  courts  being  turned  to, 
as  they  should  be,  to  enter  still  more  fields — 
from  offenses  against  the  environment  to  new 
facets  of  consumer  protection  and  a  fresh 
concern  for  small  claimants.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  court  system  has  added  to  its  own 
workload  by  enlarging  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused, providing  more  counsel  in  order  to 
protect  basic  liberties. 

Our  courts  are  overloaded  for  the  best  of 
reasons :  because  our  society  found  the  courts 
willing— and  partially  able — to  assume  the 
burden  of  its  gravest  problems.  Throughout 
a  tumultuous  generation,  our  system  of  jus- 
tice has  helped  America  Improve  herself; 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  now  for  America  to 
help  the  courts  improve  our  system  of  Justice. 

But  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  calling  for  more 
Judges,  more  police,  more  lawyers  operating 
In  the  same  system,  we  will  produce  more 
backlogs,  more  delays,  more  litigation,  more 
JaUB  and  more  criminals,  "More  of  the  same" 
is  not  the  answer.  What  Is  needed  now  is  gen- 
uine reform— the  kind  of  change  that  re- 
quires imagination  and  daring,  that  demands 
a  focus  on  ultimate  goals. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  changing  the  process 
of  Justice  Is  not  to  put  more  people  in  Jail  or 
merely  to  provide  a  faster  fiow  of  litigation— 
it  Is  to  resolve  conflict  speedily  but  fairly,  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  crlm;  and  violence, 
to  relnstill  a  respect  for  law  In  all  our  people! 

The  watchword  of  my  own  administration 
has  been  reform.  As  we  have  undertaken  it 
In  many  fields,  this  is  what  we  have  found. 
"R«form"  as  an  abstraction  Is  something  that 
everybody  Is  for,  but  reform  aa  a  specific  is 
something  that  a  lot  of  people  are  against. 

A  good  example  of  this  can  be  found  In  the 
law:  Everyone  is  for  a  "speedy  trial"  as  a 
constitutional  principle,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  resistance  to  a  speedy  trial  In 
practice. 

The  founders  of  this  nation  wrote  these 
words  Into  the  BUI  of  Bights:  "the  acctised 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial."  The  word  "speedy"  was  nowhere 
modified  or  watered  down.  We  have  to 
assume  they  meant  exactly  what  they  said — 
a  speedy  trial. 

It  is  not  an  impossible  goal.  In  criminal 
cases  in  Great  Britain  today,  most  accused 
persons  are  brought  to  trial  within  60  days 
after  arrest.  Most  appeals  are  decided  within 
three  months  after  they  are  filed. 

But  here  in  the  United  States,  this  Is  what 
we  see:  In  case  after  case,  the  delay  between 
arrest  and  trial  is  far  too  long.  In  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  the  delay  is  over  five 
months;  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  over  six 
months;  in  Chicago,  an  accused  man  waits  six 
to  nine  months  before  his  case  comes  up. 

In  case  after  case,  the  appeal  process  is 
misused — to  obstruct  rather  than  advance 
the  cause  of  Justice.  Throughout  the  State 
systems,  the  average  time  It  takes  to  process 
an  appeal  is  estimated  to  be  as  long  as  18 
months.  The  greater  the  delay  In  commencing 
a  trial,  or  retrial  resulting  from  an  appeal, 
the  greater  the  llkelUiood  that  witnesses  will 
be  unavailable  and  other  evidence  difficult 
to  preserve  and  present.  This  means  the  fail- 
ure of  the  process  of  Justice. 

The  law's  delay  creates  ball  problems,  as 
well  as  overcrowded  Jails;  It  forces  Judges 
to  accept  pleas  of  guilty  to  lesser  offenses 
Just  to  process  the  caseload — to  "give  away 
the  courthouse  for  the  sake  of  the  calendar." 
Without  proper  safeguard,  this  can  turn  a 
court  of  Justice  into  a  mill  of  injustice. 

In  his  perceptive  message  on  "The  State 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,"  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger makes  the  point  that  speedier  trials 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  crime.  I  am  certain 
that  this  holds  true  In  the  cotirts  of  all 
Jurisdictions. 
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Justice  delayed  Is  not  only  Justice  denied — 
it  is  also  Justice  circumvented.  Justice 
mocked,  and  the  system  of  Justice  under- 
mined. 

What  can  be  done  to  break  the  logjam  of 
Justice  today,  to  ensure  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial — and  to  enhance  respect  for  law?  We 
have  to  find  ways  to  clear  the  courts  of  the 
endless  stream  of  "victimless  crimes"  that 
get  In  the  way  of  serious  consideration  of 
serious  crimes.  There  are  more  important 
matters  for  highly  skilled  Judges  and  prose- 
cutors than  minor  traffic  offenses,  loitering 
and  drunkeness. 

We  should  open  our  eyes — as  the  medical 
profession  Is  doing — to  the  use  of  para- 
professlonals  In  the  law.  Working  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  attorneys,  "para- 
Judges"  could  deal  with  many  of  the  eesen- 
tially  administrative  matters  of  the  law, 
freeing  the  Judge  to  do  what  only  he  can 
do:  to  Judge.  The  development  of  the  new 
office  of  magistrates  In  the  Federal  System 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  addition, 
we  should  take  advantage  of  many  technical 
advances,  such  as  electronic  Information  re- 
trieval, to  expedite  the  result  In  botb  new 
and  traditional  areas  of  the  law. 

But  new  efficiencies  alone,  important  as 
they  are,  are  not  enough  to  relnstill  respect 
In  our  system  of  Justice.  A  courtroom  must 
be  a  place  where  a  fair  balance  must  be 
struck  between  the  rights  of  society  and 
the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

We  all  know  how  the  drama  of  a  courtroom 
often  lends  itself  to  exploitation,  and. 
whether  it  is  deliberate  or  inadvertent,  such 
exploitation  is  something  we  must  all  be 
alert  to  prevent.  All  too  often,  the  right  of 
the  accused  to  a  fair  trial  is  eroded  by 
prejudicial  publicity.  We  must  never  forget 
tiiat  a  primary  purpose  underlying  the 
defendant's  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  is  to  prevent  star-chamber  proceedings, 
and  not  to  put  on  an  exciting  show  or  to 
satisfy  public  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  the 
defendant. 

In  this  regard,  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
Chief  Justice's  view  that  the  filming  of 
Judicial  proceedings,  or  the  introduction  of 
live  television  to  the  courtroom,  would  be 
a  mistake.  The  solemn  business  of  Justice 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  command  of  "lights, 
camera,  action." 

The  white  light  of  publicity  can  be  a  cruel 
glare,  often  damaging  to  the  innocent  by- 
stander thrust  into  It,  and  doubly  damaging 
to  the  innocent  victims  of  violence.  Here 
again  a  balance  must  be  struck;  The  right 
of  a  free  press  must  be  weighed  carefully 
against   an   individual's   right   to   privacy. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot:  Society  must  be  protected  from 
the  exploitation  of  the  courts  by  publicity- 
seekers.  Neither  the  rights  of  society  nor  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  being  protected 
when  a  court  tolerates  anyone's  abuse  of  the 
judicial  process.  When  a  court  becomes  a 
stage,  or  the  center  ring  of  a  circus.  It  ceases 
to  be  a  court.  The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
are  grateful  to  those  Judges  who  Insist  on 
order  In  their  courts  and  who  will  not  be 
bullied  or  stampeded  by  those  who  hold  In 
contempt  all  this  nation's  Judicial  system 
stands  for. 

The  reasons  for  safeguarding  the  dignity 
of  the  courtroom  and  clearing  away  the 
underbrush  that  delays  the  process  of  Justice 
go  far  beyond  questions  of  taste  and  tradi- 
tion. They  go  to  the  central  issue  confront- 
ing American  Justice  today. 

How  can  we  answer  the  need  for  more, 
and  more  effective,  access  to  the  courts  for 
the  resolution  of  large  and  small  controver- 
sies, and  the  protection  of  individual  and 
community  interests?  The  right  to  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  and  the  prompt 
disposition  of  cases — advocacy  and  adjudica- 
tion— are  fundamental  rights  that  must  be 
assured  to  all  our  citizens. 
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Iq  a  society  that  cherishes  change:  In  a 
society  that  enshrines  diversity  In  Its  con- 
stitution; In  a  system  of  Justice  that  pits 
one  adversary  against  another  to  find  the 
truth — there  will  always  be  conflict.  Taken 
to  the  street,  conflict  Is  a  destructive  force; 
taken  to  the  courts,  conflict  can  be  a  creative 
force. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  certain  that 
clvU  conflict  Is  resolved  In  the  peaceful 
arena  of  the  courtroom,  and  criminal  charges 
lead  to  Justice  for  both  the  accused  and  the 
community?  The  charge  to  all  of  us  is  clear. 

We  must  make  It  possible  for  Judges  to 
spend  more  time  Judging,  by  giving  them 
professional  help  for  administrative  tasks. 
We  must  change  the  criminal  court  system, 
and  provide  the  manpower — in  terms  of 
court  stafl's,  prosecutors,  and  defense  coun- 
sel— to  bring  about  speedier  trials  and 
appeals. 

We  must  ensure  the  fundamental  civil 
right  of  every  American — the  right  to  be 
secure  In  his  home  and  on  the  streets.  We 
must  make  It  possible  for  the  civil  litigant  to 
get  a  hearing  on  his  case  In  the  same  year  he 
flies  It. 

We  must  make  It  possible  for  each  com- 
munity to  train  Its  police  to  carry  out  their 
duties,  using  the  most  modern  methods  of 
detection  and  crime  prevention.  We  must 
make  It  possible  for  the  convicted  criminal 
to  receive  constructive  training  while  In  con- 
finement. Instead  of  what  he  receives  now — 
an  advanced  course  In  crime. 

The  time  has  come  to  repudiate  once  and 
for  all  the  Idea  that  prisons  are  warehouses 
for  human  rubbish;  our  correctional  systems 
must  be  changed  to  make  them  places  that 
will  correct  and  educate.  And,  of  special  con- 
cern to  this  conference,  we  must  strengthen 
the  State  court  systems  to  enable  them  to 
fuiflll  their  historic  role  as  the  tribunals  of 
Justice  nearest  and  most  responsive  to  the 
people. 

The  federal  Government  has  been  treat- 
ing the  process  of  Justice  a^  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  In  the  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  will  be  enabled  to  vigorously 
expand  Its  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Close  to  one  half  billion  dollars  a  year 
win  now  go  to  strengthen  local  efforts  to  re- 
form court  procedures,  police  methods  and 
correctional  action  and  other  related  needs. 
In  my  new  special  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
law  enforcement  Is  an  area  that  receives 
Increased  attention  and  greater  funding— in 
a  way  that  permits  States  and  localities  to 
determine  their  own  priorities. 

The  District  of  Colimibia,  the  only  Ameri- 
can city  under  direct  Federal  supervision, 
now  has  legislation  and  funding  which  re- 
organizes Its  court  system,  provides  enough 
Judges  to  bring  accused  persons  to  trial 
promptly,  and  protects  the  public  against 
habitual  offenders.  We  hope  this  new  reform 
legislation  may  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

And  today  I  am  endorsing  the  concept  of 
a  suggestion  that  I  understand  Chief  Justice 
Burger  will  make  to  you  tomorrow:  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Center  for  State 
Courts. 

This  will  make  It  possible  for  State  courts 
to  conduct  research  Into  problems  of  proce- 
dure, administration  and  training  for  State 
and  local  Judges  and  their  administrative 
personnel;  it  could  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  the  exchange  of  Information  about  State 
court  problems  and  reforms.  A  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  along  these  lines  already  exists 
for  the  Federal  court  system  and  has  proven 
Its  worth;  the  time  Is  overdue  for  State 
courts  to  have  such  a  facility  available.  I  will 
look  to  the  conferees  here  In  Williamsburg  to 
assist  In  making  recommendations  as  to  how 
beet  to  create  such  a  center,  and  what  will  be 
needed  for  its  initial  funding. 

The  exaoutlT«  branoh  will  oontlnue  to  b*lp 
In  every  way,  but  the  primary  impetua  for 
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reforming  and  improving  the  Judicial  process 
should  come  from  within  the  system  Itself. 
Yotir  presence  here  is  evidence  of  your  deep 
concern:  my  presence  here  bears  witness  to 
the  concern  of  all  the  American  people  re- 
gardless of  party,  occupation,  race  or  eco- 
nomic condition,  for  the  overhaul  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Justice  that  has  been  neglected  too 
long. 

I  began  my  remarks  by  referring  to  an 
episode  involving  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  There  is  another  remark  of  Holmes 
not  very  well  known,  that  reveals  an  Insight 
It  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  today. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  told  of  the  day  that 
he  drove  Justice  Holmes  to  a  Supreme  Court 
session  in  a  horsedrawn  carriage.  As  he 
dropped  the  Justice  off  In  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol, Learned  Hand  said,  "Well,  sir,  goodbye. 
Do  Justice  I"  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  turned  and 
said,  most  severely,  "That  is  not  my  Job.  My 
Job  la  to  play  the  game  according  to  the 
rules." 

The  {Mint  of  that  remark,  and  the  reason 
that  Learned  Hand  repeated  it  after  he  had 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  respect  In  our  pro- 
fession, was  this:  Every  Judge,  every  attor- 
ney, every  policeman  wants  to  "do  Justice." 
But  the  only  way  that  can  be  accomplished, 
the  only  way  Justice  can  truly  be  done  in  any 
society,  is  for  each  member  of  that  society  to 
subject  himself  to  the  rule  of  law — neither 
to  set  himself  above  the  law  in  the  name  of 
Justice,  nor  to  set  himself  outside  the  law 
In  the  name  of  Justice. 

We  shall  become  a  genuinely  Just  society 
only  by  "playing  the  game  according  to  the 
rules,"  and  when  the  rules  become  outdated 
or  are  shown  to  be  unfair,  by  lawfully  and 
peaceably  changing  those  rules. 

The  genius  of  our  system,  the  life  force  of 
the  American  Way,  Is  our  ability  to  hold  fast 
to  the  rules  that  we  know  to  be  right  and  to 
change  the  rules  that  we  see  to  be  wrong.  In 
that  regard,  we  would  all  do  well  to  remem- 
ber our  constitutional  roles:  for  the  legisla- 
tures, to  set  forth  the  rules;  for  the  Judiciary, 
to  Interpret  them;  for  the  executive,  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  American  Revolution  did  not  end  two 
centuries  ago;  it  Is  a  living  process.  It  must 
contsantly  be  reexamined  and  reformed.  At 
one  and  the  same  time,  it  Is  as  unchanging  as 
the  spirit  of  laws  and  as  changing  as  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

We  live  In  a  time  when  headlines  are  made 
by  those  few  who  want  to  tear  down  our 
Institutions,  by  those  who  say  they  defy  the 
law.  But  we  also  live  in  a  time  when  history 
is  made  by  those  who  are  willing  to  reform 
and  rebuild  our  Institutions — and  that  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  those  who  respect 
the  law. 
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HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
should  be  aware  of  the  concerted  and  ex- 
pensive lobbying  campaign  that  has  been 
launched  by  major  conglomerate  cor- 
porations. The  program  is  called  ASTRO. 
Its  goal— a  multibillion  dollar  subsidy 
during  the  seventies. 

ASTRO  derives  from  America  s  Sound 
Transportation  Review  Organization, 
which  was  ere  i  ted  bv  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  The  acronym, 
ASTRO,  conjures  up  visionii  of  space-age 
transportation  and  astronauts  such  as 
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Wally  Schirra,  who  along  with  our  former 
colleague,  George  Smathers,  is  one  of  the 
main  ASTRO  s;>okesmen.  The  name 
evokes  memories  of  the  astrodomes  on 
passenger  trains  such  as  the  North  Coast 
Limited,  that  great  train  now  to  be  aban- 
doned if  the  Railpax  decision  last  week 
IS  not  reversed,  a  decision  reached  despite 
railroad  management's  prior  solemn  as- 
surance that  the  Limited  and  its  com- 
panion Mainstreeter  would  be  continued 
'until  the  public  abandons  them. ' 

A  number  of  the  ASTRO  corporations 
are  conglomerates  in  which  transporta- 
tion is  secondary  or  tertiary  to  real 
estate,  lumber,  mining,  or  other  lucrative 
business,  none  of  which  is  described  iii 
ASTRO  materials.  So,  I  should  begin  & 
report  on  this  massively  deceptive  lobby- 
in^i  campaign  by  renaming  it  properly— 
"CASTRO,"  Conglomerate  America's 
S'.ick  Transportation  rip-off. 

Mr.  President,  CASTRO  is  mounting 
a  national  grassroots  campaign  designed 
to  obtain  legislative  approval  of  its 
castly  proposals.  Recently  there  came 
into  my  possession  the  CASTRO  kit  for 
senior  executive  representatives.  This 
CASTRO  kit  details  the  lobbying  plan 
names  some  cf  the  regional  and  state  co- 
ordinators, tells  how  to  get  the  news 
media,  local  civic  organizations  and  legis- 
lators— us — to  do  what  CASTRO  wants 
done.  The  CASTRO  kit  is  similar  to  Proj- 
ect Action,  the  power  companies'  massive 
national  program  against  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  consumer- 
owned  power  systems  during  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration,  which  I  put  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  8. 
1964.  I  shall  put  the  CASTRO  kit  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. First,  let  me  give  you  the  flavor 
of  the  materials. 

The  CASTRO  materials  emphasize 
throughout  that  their  objective  Ls  politi- 
cal action,  including  appropriations  to 
overcome  past  deficiencies,  tax  credits, 
tax  exemption,  rapid  tax  write-offs,  loan 
guarantees,  low-interest  loans,  authority 
for  automatic  rate  increases  and  even 
more  freedom  to  abandon  service. 

CASTRO  raises  the  specter,  as  the  al- 
ternative to  its  $36  billion  package,  of 
"nationalization — a  dangerous  proposi- 
tion at  best — which  has  been  estimated 
to  cost  as  much  as  $60  billion  for  the 
initial  acquisition  alone."  CASTRO  ne- 
glects to  state  that  it  picked  its  $60  bil- 
lion figure  out  of  the  rarifled  air  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  Two  Harvard 
students,  doing  a  paper  last  year  for  their 
MBA  degree,  estimated  market  value  of 
railroad  land,  track  and  structures,  added 
replacement  cost  for  depreciated  value 
of  rolling  stock  and  guessed  at  the  worth 
of  mineral  and  air  rights.  Their  $60  bU- 
lion  contrasts  sharply  with  the  $21 
bUlion  estimate,  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  Passengers,  as  the 
amount  for  which  the  Government  could 
obtain  the  railroads  free  and  clear. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  vastly 
inflated  figure  of  $60  biUion  has  been 
cranked  into  a  national  publicity  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  considering  Docket 
271,  the  railroad  rate  base  case.  You  can 
be  sure  that  the  ICC  will  be  inundated  by 
CASTRO  data,  while  the  paying  public 
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has  no  experts  to  present  the  counter 
arguments. 

The  theme  for  the  CASTRO  program, 
entitled  "Countdown  for  America's  Rail- 
roads," sets  forth  the  battle  plan. 
CASTRO  "will  communicate  with  na- 
tional organizations  and  government 
bodies  to  obtain  support  for  policies  that 
will  assist  the  industry."  In  phase  one. 
Astronaut  Schirra  has  already  told  us 
on  McCann-Erickson's  television  and 
radio  ads  how  water,  food,  and  news- 
papers would  go  the  way  of  the  passenger 
pigeon — I  almost  said  passenger  train — 
if  it  were  not  for  the  railroads,  which 
"will  always  deliver  the  goods"  despite 
regulation  and  taxes, 
■nien  according  to  CASTRO: 
Beginning  in  lE^l,  the  communications 
program  will  accent  specific  legislative  solu- 
tions— some  have  already  been  introduced — 
and  request  support  from  the  general  pub- 
lic, raU  employees,  shippers,  national  orga- 
nizations and  others  for  positive  congres- 
sional action. 

The  action  program  includes  operation 
of  a  national  speakers  bureau: 

Made  up  of  Senator  Smathers,  other 
ASTRO  personnel,  AAR  executives  and  top 
industry  representatives,  national  advertis- 
ing, newspaper  articles,  radio  and  TV  ap- 
pearances and  other  public  forums,  plus  work 
through  shippers,  suppliers,  labor  unions, 
women's  3roups  and  the  financial  com- 
munity. 

Basic  tools,  provided  by  ASTRO  head- 
quarters, Include  brochures,  speeches, 
radio  and  television  interview  scripts, 
press  kits,  charts  to  accompany  speeches 
and  slide  presentations.  There  is  a  na- 
tional coordinator,  coordinating  with  the 
area  coordinators,  who  in  turn  appoint 
State  chairmen  and  vice  chairmen,  who 
ertablish  the  organization  within  their 
States,  reporting  up  the  chain  of  com- 
mand any  trouble  spots  that  may  need 
special  attention.  The  materials  v;hich 
follow  will  include  the  names  and  afBlia- 
tions  of  the  various  area  and  State  co- 
ordinators. This  list  may  help  Members 
determine  which  CASTRO  man  is  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  him  or  her  from  be- 
coming a  trouble  spot. 

The  State  chairmen  and  vice  chairmen 
select  district  chairmen — perhaps  only 
four  or  five  or  possibly  twice  that  num- 
ber. CASTRO  permits  some  local  au- 
tonomy but  cautions  that  "it's  better  to 
have  too  many  district  chairmen  than 
too  few." 

The  State  leaders  establish  a  State 
speakers  bureau,  pass  up  the  chain  of 
command  the  requests  for  materials: 

Keep  the  area  coordinates  Informed  con- 
•tantly  of  the  situation  In  each  State  and 
coordinate  media  contacts  with  all  railroads 
having  a  public  relations  department  of  PR 
personnel  operating  within  the  State. 

All  in  aU,  CASTRO's  big  brothers 
blanket  more  of  the  States  than  Railpax 
covers.  Only  three  States— Hawaii,  Ver- 
niMit,  and  New  Hampshire — are  without 
a  State  or  area  coordinator;  44  have 
State  coordinators  as  well  as  being  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  area  jurisdictions. 

CASTRO'S  workers  are  admonished  to 
be  especially  careful  in  selection  of 
speakers  at  the  State  level.  District  re- 
quest for  speakers  forms  are  filed  in 
tripUcate  to  the  State  chairman  by  the 
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district  chairman,  who  makes  contacts 
with  various  organizations  and  secures 
an  invitation  for  a  speaker. 

If  the  State  ciiairman  determines  one 
of  the  big  engines  should  be  brought  in 
from  the  national  speakers  bureau,  he 
consults  the  area  coordinator,  who  in 
turn  gets  in  touch  with  ASTRO  execu- 
tive director  Richard  E.  Briggs  here  in 
the  Washington  dispatch  center. 

Actually  the  seltction  of  the  speaker 
is  probably  not  so  important,  because 
"the  State  chairman  will  provide  the 
speakers  with  a  complete  set  of  pattern 
speeches,  together  with  charts  to  ac- 
company them,"  or  slide  presentation 
sets  if  prefered.  Freedom  of  choice  does 
enter  in — the  State  chairman  permits  the 
assigned  speaker  to  select  "which  speech 
he  intends  to  use" — so  that  the  topic  can 
be  made  a  part  of  the  press  release  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  district  chairmen 

Mr.  President,  the  ASTRO  kit  sheds 
further  light  on  ihe  services  for  which 
professional  fees  are  paid  by  railroad  and 
utility  companies,  a  subject  raised  in- 
creaslnrjly  in  r.ite  and  service  hearings. 
District  chairmen  are  urged  to  go 
through : 

The  Staue  railroad  as,ociaLlo!i  reprebenia- 
tlve  or  the  Icx^al  counsel  or  one  of  the  rosuis 
In  their  approaches  to  local  government  of- 
ficials. And  in  working  t'." rough  local  counsel 
they  should  request — the — state  chairman 
to  contact  the  law  department  of  that  rail- 
road for  the  assignment  of  the  individual 
to  be  responsible. 

The  district  chairmen  are  further  ad- 
vi.sed  to  "secure  news  stories,  columns 
and  editorials  presenting  the  railroads' 
situaUcn,"  using  the  press  kits,  the  "sug- 
gested interviews  of  different  lengths" 
and  the  radio  tape^  being  deFigned  for 
distribution  to  local  stations.  The  busy 
district  chairmen,  who  are  to  submit 
weekly  reports,  v,ith  press  clips  attached, 
also  lina  up  speakers  for  "Rotary,  Ki- 
wanis,  Civitan,  Jaycees.  PTA  groups,  pro- 
fessional organizations,  church  groups 
and  women's  organizations."  The  district 
chairmen  are  cautioned  to: 

Nut  overlook  the  significance  of  suppori 
from  such  organizations  as  state  and  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  even  though  they 
may  not  provide  speaking  occasions. 

The  CASTRO  kit  also  outlines  pro- 
cedures by  which  railroads  will  call 
meetings  of  their  employees  to  go  over 
this  massive  political  action  program  and 
enlist  their  help  on  particular  assign- 
ments, especially  the  writing  of  letters  to 
Congiess. 

Any  weak  spots  .  .  .  where  reewtlon  from 
the  public  may  not  be  favorable  to  the  rail- 
roads' position  are  to  be  reported  promptly 
to  the  State  chairman.  And  if  a  situation  is 
particularly  unfavorable  he  should  get  on 
the  telephone  so  that  Immediate  steps  can 
be  tp.ken  to  correct  such  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  phones  jingle 
In  the  ofiQces  of  all  those  State  chairman. 
I  frankly  doubt  that  they  will.  The  media 
will  Ukely  carrj'  more  CASTRO  ads  than 
exposes.  The  Congress.  I  fear,  will  lum- 
ber along,  responding  aeain  to  a  power- 
ful and  well-organized  lobby.  Perhaps 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  express  sympathy  for  the  idea  that  it 
should  determine  CASTRO's  cost  and 
exclude  it  from  railroad  operating  ex- 
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penres — if    the    Commission    only    had 
more  time  and  Uioney. 

I  v.ouid  hope,  however,  tliat  the  Con- 
gifcss  would  abstain  from  any  action  on 
CASTRO  proposals  until  after  it  has 
a.'icertained  CASTRO's  cost  to  date  and 
the  manner  in  wliich  the  costs  have  been 
reported  to  tlie  ICC  and  State  regula- 
toiy  ccmmi^sioiL'.  I  would  hope,  too,  that 
action  on  CASTRO  proposals  be  defer- 
led  untii  after  Congress  has  coasidered 
emergency  legislation  introduced  as  a 
consequence  of  Railpax'  recent  actions, 
and  measures  such  as  S.  608,  the  Trans- 
poitaticn  Consumers'  Information  and 
Counsel  Act  of  1971.  Neither  the  Con- 
cres.-^  nor  the  Commission  presently  has 
the  information  and  expert  counsel 
needed  to  suit  rail  transportation  to  pub- 
lic needs.  The  Congress  is  now  on  a 
couiae  which  will  make  it  a  party  to  a 
worse  boondoggle  than  the  Perm  Cen- 
tral fisisco. 

I  shall,  in  the  near  future,  suggest 
•^ome  alternatives  to  the  CASTRO  10- 
ycar  plan  for  a  multibilUon  dollar  sub- 
sidy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ui.<-,eit  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  CASTRO  kit  to  which  I  have  referred 
a.ong  with  an  editorial  from  the  Jan- 
uary 1971,  issue  of  Burlington  North- 
em  News  and  the  "Watching  "Washing- 
ton" column,  by  Reid  Beddow,  which 
appeared  in  March  8  Railway  Age. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Castro  Kit 

ASTRO    LEOlflLATIVE    PROPOSALS 

1.  The  Federal  government  shotUd  exempt 
rail  transportation  from  state  and  local  prop- 
erty taxation  and  reimburse  the  states  for 
the  revenue  loss. 

2.  Permissible  types  of  state  taxes  should 
not,  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law,  discriminate 
against  railroads. 

3.  The  Congress  should  require  that  the 
.stato.5  devote  10  percent  of  Federal  highway 
trust  funds  to  grade  crossing  projects.  It 
should  also  remove  present  restrictions  which 
confine  funds  to  the  Federal  aid  highways. 

4.  Uniform  Federal  safety  standards  gov- 
erning grade  crossings  should  be  promul- 
gated. 

5.  Railroads  seeking  to  Increase  work  on 
roadbed  should  have  access  to  funds  from  a 
newly-created  Federal  transportation  fund. 

6.  Government  guaranteed  loans  should  be 
made  available  to  expedite  Improvements  on 
roadway  and  structuree. 

7.  Congress  should  allow  the  railroads  to 
amortize  the  costs  of  grading  and  tunnel 
bores  over  a  reasonable  period. 

8.  Rapid  tax  amortization  should  be  al- 
lowed as  an  Incentive  for  modernization  of 
basic  plant. 

9.  Railroads  should  qualify  for  Federal  as- 
sistance following  natural  disasters  on  terms 
no  less  favorable  than  those  for  other  modes. 

10.  The  Federal  government  should  guar- 
antee loans  made  by  railroads  and  railroad- 
owned  car  lines  to  acquire  new  freight  cars 
and  locomotives. 

11.  To  provide  an  immediate  increase  In 
the  level  of  cars  now  In  short  supply  and  to 
Insure  added  motive  power,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  loan  20  i>ercent  of  the  capital 
needed  for  such  purposes.  The  government 
should  also  help  offset  the  coet  of  borrowings 
to  obtain  such  additional  equipment  by  as- 
suming interest  charges  in  exces.s  of  4 
percent. 

12.  As  a  long-range  program  to  assure  an 
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adequate  supply  of  general  purpose  cars,  the 
OongreSB  should  create  a  f'oderally  chartered 
non-profit  corporation  acquire  cars  under 
government  guar tua  teed  Ioatls. 

13.  Investxnent  tax  credits  should  be  re- 
stored for  acquisitions  ol  freight  cars  and 
locomotives. 

14.  The  Congress  should  create  a  new 
agency  to  regulate  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion under  a  broad  mandate  of  equality. 

15.  Railroads  should  be  permitted  to  lower 
prices  on  particular  commodities  where  the 
reductions  would  improve  their  earnings. 

16.  UntU  rallroiids  can  earn  a  reasonable 
rate  ot  return,  they  should  be  authorized 
automatic  annual  Increases  in  the  general 
level  of  rates  to  meet  higher  wage  and  ma- 
terial costs. 

17.  Such  increases  should  not  be  subject 
to  state  regulation. 

18.  AU  transportation  rates  should  be  a 
matter  of  public  record,  except  for  certain 
movement  of  farm  products. 

19.  Selective  removal  of  minimum  rate 
control  should  be  allowed  on  an  experimental 
basis  to  determine  whether  a  general  move- 
ment to  deregulation  Is  warranted. 

20.  Accompanying  a  program  of  internal 
reform,  the  law  should  permit  appeals  from 
the  IOC  directly  to  Courts  of  Appeal  with 
further  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
matter  of  discretion. 

21.  There  should  be  a  definite  time  limit 
within  which  appeals  can  be  taken  from  or- 
ders of  the  IOC. 

22.  Federal  policies  should  remove  abso- 
lute bars  to  intermodaJ  transpwrtation  com- 
panies and  permit  controlled  experimenta- 
tion concerning  the  benefits  of  common  own- 
ership. 

23.  Abandorunent  should  be  permitted  on 
any  line  which  falls  to  meet  its  avoidable 
costs. 

24.  Abandonments  applied  for  should  be- 
come effective  within  six  months  unless  the 
regtilatory  agency  denies  the  application 
within  that  time. 

25.  Reformed  procedures  should  be 
EUlopted  to  eliminate  unnecessary  delays  In 
merger  proceedings. 

26.  The  degree  of  Federal  participation  de- 
pends on  whether  the  passenger  service  In 
question  is  ccunmutation,  corridor  or  long- 
haul.  TTie  governing  principle,  however,  is 
that  railroads  should  be  relieved  of  contin- 
uing and  severe  losses  on  unprofitable  service 
required  In  the  public  Interest. 

l:    INTRODUCTION    TO    ASTRO 

The  history  of  American  railroading  is  a 
hUtory  of  problems. 

But  it's  a  history  of  accomplishment  as 
well — of  challenges  met,  of  obstacles  over- 
come. 

In  the  early  days,  the  railroad  pioneers 
battled  a  hostile  environment,  Indians  and 
other  formidable  handicaps.  They  were  de- 
termined to  triumph,  because  their  nation 
needed  railroads,  and  they  knew  it. 

Today,  railroading  again  faces  a  chal- 
lenge— perhaps  Its  greatest.  Today's  challenge 
is  not  as  easy  to  identify  and  to  meet  as  floods 
or  rough  terrain.  But  the  need  to  triumph  is 
Just  as  great  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  be- 
cause our  nation  still  needs  railroads. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
dimensions  of  transportation  difficulties — 
and  focusing  upon  likely  solutions — that  the 
Board  of  Dlretcors  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  created  America's  Sound 
Transportation  Review  Organization — 
ASTRO. 

ASTRO  looked  at  the  railroad  Industry 
and  found  it  in  deep  trouble. 

In  the  c^jening  pages  of  the  ASTRO  report, 
there  was  presented  a  portrait  of  an  industry 
beset  on  every  side — by  poor  earnings,  by  ris- 
ing costs,  by  subsidized  competition  and  by 
unfair  regulations. 

This  portrait  was  framed  In  the  Irony  of 
forecasts  that  show  a  growing — not  lessen- 
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ing— need  for  railroad  service  in  the  future 
of  America. 

And,  grimly,  there  was  cited  a  real  possi- 
bility that,  when  America  most  needs  high- 
quality  and  low-cost  rail  service,  her  railroads 
may  not  be  able  to  provide  it. 

To  avert  such  a  consequence,  the  ASTRO 
report  put  forward  a  series  of  bold  proposals 
aimed  at  creating  an  economic  and  regu- 
latory climate  in  which  the  railroads  can 
continue  to  serve  the  country  by  competing 
for  transportation  business  on  equal  terms. 
Recommended  were  updated  laws  and 
regulatory  procedures  that  would  free  rail- 
roads from  restraints  of  the  past;  financial 
help  on  rights-of-way  and  equipment,  re- 
cognizing that  railroads  can  no  longer  per- 
form their  essential  Job  without  support 
such  as  their  competitors  have  received;  ex- 
panded federal  research,  and  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  passenger  service. 

While  many  of  the  proposals,  such  as 
regulatory  changes,  would  have  no  significant 
■price  tag,"  ASTRO  concedes  that  Its  pro- 
gram, as  a  whole,  would  cost  money. 

But  it  would  not  be  as  costly  as  the  alter- 
natives : 

Not  as  costly  as  steadily  deteriorating  rail 
service  at  precisely  the  time  when  the  nation 
needs  to  use  all  Its  transportation  facilities 
to  the  fullest. 

And  not  as  costly  as  nationalization — a 
dangerous  proposition  at  best — which  has 
been  estimated  to  cost  as  much  as  $60  bil- 
lion for  the  initial  acquisition  alone.  Nor 
would  it  be  anywhere  near  as  costly  as  the 
present  levels  of  government  spending  on 
other  transportation  facilities. 

It's  obvious  that  railroad  management  and 
railroad  labor  have  an  enormous  stake  in  a 
financially  sound  rail  system.  It's  our  bread 
and  butter. 

But,  In  a  real  sense,  the  state  of  the  rail 
system  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  bread 
and  butter  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  rail- 
roads cannot  be  permitted  to  fall. 

The  ASTRO  proposals  show  a  way  tu  keep 
them  whole. 

It's  Important  to  remember  that  the  AS- 
TRO program  Is  "not  rooted  in  the  private 
Interests  at  stake."  to  quote  from  the  report. 
It's  aimed  not  at  favoritism  but  at  faariiess — 
and  more  freedom — for  the  railroads. 

When  we  urge  civic  groups — or  any  part 
of  the  public^to  support  the  ASTRO  pro- 
posals, we  are  uigii:g  them  to  support  Justice 
and  to  allow  us  to  do  business  like  any  other 
business.  More  Importantly,  v.-e  are  urging 
them  to  act  In  the  public's  own  best  Interests. 
Most  of  the  recommendations  are  directed 
to  Congress — because  Congress  is  the  only 
Institution  that  can  implement  them.  But 
the  ASTRO  message  cannot  be  structured 
only  toward  convincing  Congress  of  the  Just- 
ness of  our  cause. 

For  Co.igress  doesn't  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
It's  responsive  to  expressions  of  public  will. 
Therefore,  impleme-  tatlon  of  the  ASTRO 
program  will  depend  on  developing  a  legis- 
lative program  and  generating  both  public 
and  organizational  support  for  that  program. 

n:    THEME 

The  theme  for  the  ASTRO  program  will  be : 
countdown  for  .America's  railroads. 

ui;  astro:  its  overall  functions  and 

ORGANIZATION 

After  the  ASTRO  Report  was  approved  by 
the  AAR  Board  of  Directors,  the  ASTRO  or- 
gaiUzatlon  was  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  implementing  that  report.  ASTRO,  which 
has  its  offices  in  the  American  Railroads 
Building  in  Washington,  will  provide  three 
general  functions  in  this  effort; 

(1)  Legislatiie  Activities — After  consulta- 
tion with  the  industry,  ASTRO  will  develop 
policies  and  coordinate  legislative  efforts  to 
effect  legislation  cons.stent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ASTRO  Report.  The  main 
thrust  of  this  effort  w-iU  occur  in  1971.  For 
the  balance  of  1970,  these  activities  will  be 
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limited  to  pending  bills  and  any  new  legisla- 
tion introduced  relating  to  freight  car  sup. 

ply; 

(2)  Policy  Activitiea—ASTRO  will  under- 
take  continuing  evaluation  of  legislative  pro- 
posals related  to  the  railroad  Industry  and 
win  communicate  with  national  organiza- 
tions and  government  bodies  to  obtain  sup- 
port for  policies  that  will  assist  the  industry; 
and 

(3)  Communication's  Program — Prior  to  the 
uitroductlou  of  major  legislation  in  I97i, 
ASTRO  will  initiate  both  national  and  local 
communications  programs  to  disseminate  the 
basic  points  of  the  ASTRO  Report — that  the 
railroads  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  today,  that  they  will  become 
more  essential  tomorrow,  and  that,  in  order 
to  provide  the  low  cost,  efficient  rail  service 
which  the  public  will  need  in  the  coming 
decade,  the  railroads  must  have  help,  since 
their  resources  are  now  grossly  inadequate  for 
both  present  and  future  demands.  And  the 
ASTRO  communications  program  will  be 
designed  to  emphasize  that,  given  (1)  up-to- 
date  regulation  that  stimulates  management 
innovation  and  allows  railroads  to  operate 
like  other  businesses,  (2)  balanced  govern- 
ment promotional  policies  and  (3)  reform 
in  In'.ernal  practices  of  management  and 
labor,  the  railroad.^  can  do  the  Job  the  na- 
tion requires. 

Beginning  in  1971,  the  communlcstlona 
program  will  accent  specific  legislative  solu- 
tions and  request  support  from  the  general 
public,  rail  employes,  shippers,  national  or- 
ganizations and  others  for  positive  Congres- 
sional action. 

The  ASTRO  organization  is  headed  by 
lormer  Senator  George  A.  Smathers.  Richard 
£  Briggs  is  the  Execurlve  Director  and  will 
coordinate  the  various  staff  functions  of 
ASTRO. 

The  ASTRO  organization  Is  comprised  of 
the  following  personnel: 

George  A.  Smathers,  General  Counsel, 
Richard  E.  Briggs.  Executive  Director,  J.  C.  B. 
Ehrlnghaus.  LegLslatlve  Counsel,  Donald  T. 
Martin,  National  Coordinator,  Richard  E. 
Keefer.  Jr.,  Policy  Analyst. 

The  AAR'8  Public  Relations,  Legislative 
and  Economics-Finance  Departments  will 
work  closely  with  the  ASTRO  organization, 
providing  materials,  counsel  and  manpower 
in  a  coordinated  effort  to  implement  the 
ASTRO  recommendations.  Other  AAR  de- 
partments will  also  be  Involved  In  the 
ASTRO  program  from  time  to  time. 

v.     THE     PLAN     FOB     THE     COMMUNICAUONS 
PROGRAM 

The  twin  objectives  of  the  communications 
program  are : 

To  inform  the  general  public  and  create. 
in  the  public  mind,  an  aw.ireness  of  and 
.sympathy  for  the  acuteness  of  railroad 
problems. 

To  encourage  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
that  will  give  the  Industry  the  ability  to 
solve  its  problems 

Because  the  accomplishment  of  the  second 
objective  depends  upon  achieving  the  first. 
the  campaign  will  have  two  phases. 

Phase  I  will  be  primarily  educational — es- 
pecially aimed,  in  other  words,  at  the  first 
objective 

Phase  II  will  be  the  lime  for  action. 

Phase  I  should  pave  the  way  for  crystal- 
izing  public  understanding  into  active 
"grtiss-roots"  supp)ort  for  specific  legislation 
during  Phase  Il—support  that  would  mani- 
fest itself  in  letters  to  Congressmen,  reso- 
lutions by  civic  clubs  and  local  governmental 
t>odies,  i;ewspaper  editorial  support  and  the 
Uke. 

The  national  communications  program 
will  include  the  following  functions: 

1.  Operation  of  a  national  speakers  bureau. 
This  would  be  made  up  of  Senator  Smathers. 
other  ASTRO  personnel.  AAR  executives  and 
top  industry  representatives. 

2.  National  advertising  In  support  of  the 
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ASTRO  program.    (See  Appendix  A  for  TV 
and  radio  scripts  and  the  Fall  schedule.) 

3.  Arrange  for  newspaper  articles,  radio 
and  TV  appearances  and  other  public  forums 
for  railroad  personnel  to  talk  about  ASTRO. 

4.  Contacts  with  national  organizations 
guch  as  shippers,  suppliers,  labor  unions, 
women's  groups  and  the  financial  commu- 
nity. 

n:    THX   "GRASS-ROOTS"    COMICrrNICATIONS 
PROOSAM 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram, an  organization  must  be  established 
to  work  at  the  local  level  throughout  the 
nation.  This  program  will  be  directed  by  the 
National  Coordinator. 

Briefly,  the  nation  has  been  divided  into 
working  areas  that  usually  cover  several 
states.  Area  Coordinators  from  various  rail- 
roads have  been  designated  to  coordinate  ac- 
tlvites  within  the  states  assigned. 

In  each  state  under  his  Jurisdiction,  the 
Area  Coordinator  will  appoint  a  State  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman,  who  will  report  di- 
rectly to  him.  In  the  few  instances  where 
only  one  state  comprises  the  swea,  the  Co- 
ordinator may  choose  also  to  serve  as  tbe 
State  Chairman. 

A  Speakers  Bureau  will  be  set  up  In  each 
nate  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Chair- 
man, who  will  arrange  for  members  of  the 
bureau  to  fill  suitable  speaking  engagements 
in  tbe  state. 

Oeographlcal  districts  will  be  established 
In  each  state,  and  the  State  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  will  name  a  District  Chair- 
man for  each.  District  Chairmen  will  be  re- 
iponslble  especially  for  contacts  with  n«wa 
media,  civic  clubs,  shippers  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Basic  tools  will  be  provided  by  ASTRO 
headquarters.  These  will  include  brochures, 
speeches,  radio  and  television  interview 
scripts,  press  kits,  charts  to  accompany 
speeches  and  slide  presentations.  The  effec- 
tive use  of  this  material  will  be  a  vital  part 
of  their  responsibilities.  A  summary  of  the 
materials  and  the  dates  they  will  become 
available  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

In  order  to  get  the  ASTRO  program  mov- 
ing quickly,  the  entire  organization  should 
be  completed  by  October  16. 

Since  individual  railroads  have   the   best 
channels  of  communication  with  their  em- 
ployees, these  chemicals  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose  (as  described  In  Section  XVn). 
TOi:  duties  and  RESPONsiBiLrriEa — national 

COORDINATOR 

The  National  Coordinator  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  directing  the  state  and  local 
conununicatlons  program  for  ASTRO. 

In  the  execution  of  this  duty  he  will: 

1.  Coordinate  all  activities  with  the  Area 
Coordinators. 

2.  Assist  in  establishing  the  organization 
for  this  program. 

3.  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  orga- 
nization at  aU  levels  and  aid  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  organization  whenever  needed. 

4.  Constantly  keep  the  ASTRO  staff  advised 
of  the  progress  the  organization  is  making 
toward  the  achievement  of  Its  stated  goals. 

IX  :  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILrrlES AREA 

COORDINATOR 

The  Area  Coordinator  will  be  responsible 
for  all  of  the  activities  In  the  states  assigned 
to  him.  He  is  expected  to : 

1  Appoint  a  State  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  for  each  state.  The  selections  can 
oe  made  from  his  own  or  another  railroad. 
Although  there  will  be  Instances  in  which 
other  types  of  personnel  can  better  fill  these 
JOM,  In  most  cases  the  State  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  probably  wUl  be  members 
01  the  traffic  or  operating  departments  (one 
irom  each),  since  the  local  organizations 
that  are  set  up  vrtll  be  composed  primarily 

SepSenti.''°'"  "^'  ''"**'  '^'^  °P"*"'^ 
2.  Assist   the   State   Chairman    and   Vice 
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Chairman  in  the  establishment  of  orga- 
nizations within  their  stat«s.  This  will  in- 
clude making  necessary  contacts  with  the 
various  railroads  operating  within  a  state 
to  assure  that  the  most  qualified  individuals, 
regardless  of  railroad,  are  available  to  carry 
out  all  activities  required. 

3.  Monitor  the  volume  of  materials  used 
by  the  State  Chairmen  in  the  execution  of 
their  responsibilities.  Orders  for  materials 
from  the  National  Coordinator  will  be  made 
by  the  State  Chairman  with  a  copy  to  the 
Area  Coordinator, 

4.  Maintain  close  liaison  with  the  State 
Chairmen.  Reports  submitted  by  the  State 
Chairmen  also  will  assist  him  In  evaluating 
the  activities  of  the  organization  and,  at  the 
,same  time,  will  provide  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  any  trouble  spots  that  may 
need  special  attention. 

5.  Work  In  close  coordination  with  the 
National  Coordinator  in  Washington,  keep- 
hls  area  and  calling  on  him  for  any  assist- 
ance needed.  Reporting  procedures  for  this 
purpose  are  discussed  in  Section  XVI  of  this 
manual. 

X:    AREA  COORDINATORS  AND  STATES  ASSIGNED  TO 
THEM 

States  and  area  coordinator 
East 

Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island :  William  A.  Lashley,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Public  Relations  and  Advertising, 
Penn  Central  Company,  Six  Penn  Center 
Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 
(215)  594-3112. 

Delaware,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Ohio:  Howard  Skldmore,  Vice  President, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland 
Ohio  44101,  (216)  861-2200. 

New  Jersey:  Oeorge  W.  Eastland,  Manager 
of  Public  Relations,  Erie  Lackawanna  Rail- 
way, Erie  Lackawanna  Terminal  Building, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey  07030,  (201)   659-2000. 

Maine,  Massachusetts:  Richard  Sprague, 
Vice  President — Public  Relations.  Bangor  & 
Aroostook  Railroad,  84  Harlow  Street,  Bangor, 
Maine  04401,  (207)  945-6611. 

Virginia,  West  Virginia:  Peyton  B.  Winfree, 
Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Advertising, 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway,  Roanoke,  Vir- 
ginia 24011,  (703)  344-1451. 

South 

Alabama,  Georgia:  William  F.  Qeeslln,  As- 
sistant Vice  President — Public  Relations, 
Southern  Railway  System,  Southern  Railway 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20013,  (202)  628- 
4460. 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas;  Htarry  E.  Ham- 
mer, Assistant  to  President — Public  Rela- 
tions, Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway,  Missouri  Pacific  Building, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63103,  (314)  623-2201. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee:  Woodson  Knight, 
Public  Relations  Director,  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  908  West  Broadway,  Louisville, 
Kentucky  4021,   (602)   687-1121. 

Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina: 
W.  Edward  Rachels,  Manager  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad,  P.O.  Box 
1620,  3600  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23213,    (703)    359-6911. 

Illinois,  Mississippi:  Clifford  O.  Massoth. 
Director,  Public  Relations  and  Advertising, 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  138  East  Eleventh 
Place,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606.  (312)»  WA  2- 
4811. 

West 

Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma;  WUliam 
C.  Burk,  Manager  of  Public  Relations, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway,  80  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604, 
(312)    427-4900. 

South  Dakota:  Chester  C.  Dllley,  Director, 
Public  Relations  and  Advertising,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  RaUroad,  824 
Union  Station,  CJhlcago,  Illinois  60606,  (312) 
325-7600. 
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Wisconsin:    Frank    V.    Koval,    Director   of 
Public  Relations,  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway.  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago 
niinois   60606,    (312)    332-2121. 

Colorado;  Alexis  McKlnney.  Director  of 
PubUc  Relations,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railroad,  1531  Stout  Street,  P.O.  Box 
5482,  Denver,  Colorado  80217,  (303)  222-5533. 

Iowa;  James  O.  Pate,  Director  of  Public 
R«latlons,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago 
Illinois  60605,  (312)  922-3200. 

Missouri:  Martin  M.  Pomphrey,  Assistant 
to  President,  St.  Louls-San  Francisco  Rail- 
way, Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
63101,  (314)  CH  1-7800. 

Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Wash- 
ington: A.  M.  Rung,  Vice  President,  PudUc 
Relations  and  Advertising,  Burlington  North- 
em  Inc.,  176  East  Fifth  Street,  St,  Paul, 
Minnesota  55101.   (612)    224-5588, 

Idaho,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wyoming: 
Edwin  C,  Schafer,  General  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68102,  (402)  281- 
5822. 

Arizona,  California,  Nevada:  James  G.  Shea. 
General  Public  Relations  Manager,  Southern 
Pacific  Transportation  Company,  One  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94105  (415) 
DO  2-1212. 

XI :    OUTIES   AMD   RKSPONSIBILims — BTAn 
CHAIRMAN    AND   VICR    CHAIRMAN 

Tlie  State  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
to  best  fulfill  their  duties  In  the  organiza- 
tion they  will  head,  should: 

1.  Select  District  Chairmen  throughout 
the  state.  Enough  districts  should  be  set  up 
to  adequately  cover  the  state.  In  some  cases 
this  may  mean  only  four  or  five.  In  others 
It  could  mean  many  times  that  number.  It's 
better  to  have  too  many  than  too  few.  Here, 
again,  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  em- 
ployes from  other  railroads  for  some  districts. 

2.  As  soon  as  possible,  call  a  meeting  of  aU 
District  Chairmen  to  outline  the  plans  and 
procedures  of  the  program  so  that  each  Dis- 
trlci  Chairman  ca.;  select  his  own  personnel 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  cf 
his  position,  -nils  should  be  done  ao  that  the 
organization  in  each  state  Is  complete  bv 
October  15. 

3.  Call  upon  the  Area  Coordinator  to  as- 
sist in  those  areas  where  there  are  multiple 
raUroads  and  where  the  u.se  of  personnel 
from  several  railroads  is  desirable  for  the 
District   Chalrmanahlps. 

4.  Establish  a  State  Speakers  Bureau,  se- 
curing personnel  from  all  railroads  operat- 
ing within  the  state.  Care  should  be  exercised 
to  Insure  that  the  best  qualified  persons  are 
assigned  to  represent  the  Industry  as  speak- 
ers. (Section  xrv  of  this  manual  spelU  out 
in  more  detail  how  the  State  Speakers  Bu- 
reaus should  be  set  up  and  operated.) 

5.  Order  materials  requested  by  the  Dis- 
trict Chairmen  from  the  National  Coordina- 
tor and  supervise  the  use  of  these  materials 
by  the  District  Chairmen.  A  separate  order 
should  be  sent  In  for  each  District  Chair- 
man, and  a  copy  of  aU  orders  should  be  sent 
to  the  Area  Coordinator.  The  materials  or- 
dered will  be  mailed  direct  to  the  District 
Chairmen.  AvaUable  materials  are  listed  In 
Appendix  B.  Sample  order  forms  are  Included 
in  Appendix  C. 

6.  Maintain  close  coordination  with  the 
District  Chairmen. 

7.  Keep  the  Area  Coordinators  Informed 
constantly  of  the  situation  in  each  state.  This 
will  be  done  by  the  normal  reporting  pro- 
cedures outlined  In  Section  XVI  of  this  man- 
ual. However,  If  emergency  situations  arise, 
immediate  contact  should  be  made  with  the 
Area  Coordinator. 

8.  Coordinate  media  contacts  with  all  rail- 
roads having  a  pubUc  relations  department 
or  PR  personnel  operating  within  the  state. 
9.  Maintain  liaison  with  the  state  railroad 
association  representative.  (A  list  of  the  rep- 
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resentatlves  ot  each  state  U  contained  in  Sec- 
tion xm.)  This  liaison  will  be  more  Impor- 
tant In  accomplishing  the  objectives  ua(le» 
Phase  11  than  It  will  be  under  Phase  I.  How- 
ever, this  contact  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  to  obtain  advice  on  the  emphasis  and 
coverage  which  state  activities  should  have 
as  well  as  the  assistance  which  the  state  rail- 
road association  representative  can  provide. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice 
Chairman  will  assume  all  of  his  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

XII;    STATK    CHAIRMAN    AND   VICE    CHAIRMAN 

Names  and  addresses  of  the  State  Chair- 
men and  Vice  Chairmen  wUl  be  sent  you 
for  Inclusion  In  the  manual  as  soon  as  they 
are  appointed. 

xm:    ST  ATX   RAILROAD  ASSOCIATION 
SKPSXSENTATIVXS 

Alabama 
Anderson,  Walter  M.,  Jr  ,  Secy,  and  Treas., 
Alabama  RR.  Assn.,  Box  21,  First  Ntl.  Bank 
Bldg,  Montgomery,  AL  36101.  (205)  262-1935. 

Alaska 
Delaney,  James  J.,  Jr.,  Attorney  at  Law. 
1003  Lancaster  Drive.  Anchorage.  AK  99503. 
(907)  279-3581. 

Arizona 

Stanton.  Allan  J..  Counsel.  Arizona  RR 
Assn.,  Luhrs  Building.  Phoenix.  AZ  86003, 
(602)  Alpine  8-8041. 

Arkansas 

Coleman,  C.  Fred,  Chairman,  Arkansas  RR. 
Assn.,  1100  Boyle  Building,  Uttle  Rock,  AR 
72201, (501)  378-3011 

California 
Lyon,  LeRoy  E.,  Jr.,  General  Counsel,  Cali- 
fornia RR.  Assn.,  Eleventh  and  L  Building, 
Sacramento,  CA  95814.  (916)   448-3381. 

Colorado 
Witherall,  Richard  P..  Director,  Colorado 
RR.  Assn  .  702  Majestic  Building.  Denver,  CO 
80202,  (303)  534--1663. 

Florida 

Pokes,  W.  Robert,  Special  Representative, 
Florida  RR.  Assn..  P.O.  Box  1169.  Tallahassee. 
PL  32302.  (004)  224-1812. 

Georgia 

Parmer,  Hershel  W.,  Asst.  to  President, 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  1800  First  Ntl.  Bank 
Bldg..  Atlanta,  GA  30303,    (404)    523-6685. 

Bryan,  W.  B.  (BUI) ,  Asst.  to  President,  Sea- 
board Coast  Line,  Rm.  644  Piedmont-Cain 
Bldg.,  146  Cain  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30303.  (404)  521-1333. 

Idaho 
Graysou.  Sam  A.,  Special  Representative, 
Union  Pacific  RR.,  611  Idaho  Building,  Boise, 
ID  83702. (208)  343-1771. 

IlUnols 

Smiley,  Thomas  W.,  Executive  Director, 
Illinois  R.R.  Assn.,  Rm.  801,  135  E.  11th  Place. 
Chicago,  IL  60605,  (312)   427-1919. 

Loop  Office,  Suite  1709,  12  So.  Mich.  Blvd., 
Chicago,  IL  60603 — 726-9523. 

During  Illinois  State,  Legislative  Session: 
House  Clerks  Office,  State  Capitol,  Spring- 
field. IL  62702,  (217)  525-6010. 

Indiana 
Dalton.  J.R.,  Executive  Director,  Assd.  Rys. 
of  Indiana,  1508  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis, IN  46204,  (317)   631-9709. 
Iowa 
Hlcklln,   M.    P.,   Executive   Director,    Iowa 
Railways    Association,    507    Bankers    Trust 
Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  lA  60309,  (515)  244-1888. 
Kansas 
Walton,  William  A.,  Attorney,  Kansas  R.R. 
Committee.  Suite  800  Merchants  Bank  Bldg., 
8th  and  Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  KS  66612, 
(9131   232-5805. 
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Kentucky 
Renfroe,  W.  W.,  Exec.  Dir.  Sc  Gen.  Coun., 
Kentucky  RR.  Aaan.,   lOl  Bast  High  Street, 
Lexington.  Ky.  40607,   (606)    255-7255. 

Louisiana 

Richardson,  Harry  H.,  General  Counsel, 
Loulalana  RR.  Asan.,  335  Austin  Street.  Boga- 
louaa.  LA  70427.  (504)  732-4292;  In  Washing- 
ton: 4201  Cathedral  Ave.  NW.,  DC.  20016, 
(202)   244-7747. 

Maine 

Houston.  William  M.,  VP  &  Gen.  Coun.. 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  RR..  84  Harlow  Street, 
Bangor,  ME  04401,  (207)  945-6611. 

Maryland 
Van  Horn.  Charles  R.,  Asst.  Vice  President, 
C&O-B&O  Railroad,  402  Transportation  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006,  (202)  ST  3-8124. 

Massachusetts 
Mllano,    James    E.,    Attorney.    Boston    & 
Maine  Railroad  Corp.,  160  Causeway  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02114,  (617)  CA  7-6000,  Ext.  586. 

Michigan 
Wyatt,    George    H..   Chm.   &    Gen.    Coun., 
Michigan  RRs.  Aasn..  314  M.  C.  Terminal,  De- 
troit, MI  48316.  (313)  825-7000. 

Mlnneeota 
Forbes,  Gordon,  Counsel,  Minnesota  Rail- 
roads, 207  Union  Depot  Bldg.,  St.  Paul.  MN 
66101,  (612)  224-5447. 

Mississippi 

Noblltt,  H.  Don,  Exec.  Director,  Mississippi 
RR.  Assn.,  P.  O.  Box  3015,  Jackson,  MS  39207, 
(601)  353-0214. 

Missouri 

Downey,  Thomas  J.,  Counsel,  Missouri  RR. 
Comm.,  Suite  701,  Central  Trust  Bldg.,  Jef- 
ferson City,  MO  65101,  (314)  636-2246. 

Montana 
Gough,    Newell,   Jr.,   Chairman,   MontaUii 
RR.  Assn.,  P.  O.  Box  1686,  Helena,  MT  59601, 
(406)   442-4810. 

Nebraska 
Miller,   Ed   R.,   Vice   Chairman,    Nebraska 
RR.  Assn.,  Burl.  RR,  Capitol  Plaza.  1815  Capi- 
tol Avenue,   Omaha,  NB  68102,    (402)    341- 
6831. 

Nevada 
Soderblom,     Carl     A..    Legislative    Repr., 
SouPac-WnPac,  One  E.   First   St.,  Rm.  803, 
Reno,  NV  89501,  (702)  329-2492. 

New  Jersey 
Nasmlth,    Augustus,    Vice    Chm.    St    Gen. 
Coun.,  Assd.  RRs.  of  New  Jersey.  Pa.  Station, 
Raymond   Plaza.    Newark,   NJ   07105,    (201) 
622-6900. 

New  Mexico 
Holder,   O.   J.,   Director,  New  Mexico  RR. 
Committee,  Box  2103,  Santa  Pe,  NM  87601. 
(505)   982-6221. 

New  York 
Condello,  Victor,  Vice  Chm.  &  Gen.  Coun., 
New   York   RR.   Assn.,   Rm.    1537,   466   Lex- 
ington   Ave.,    New   York,    NY    10017,    (212) 
532-2225. 

North  Carolina 
Swindell,   Russell    A.,   Executive   Director, 
N.C.  RR.  Assn.,  P.O.  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  NC 
27602,  (919)  828-0389. 

Ohio 

Gill,  Joseph  S.,  Counsel,  Ohio  RR  Assn., 
16  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  OH  43215. 
(614)  224-4010. 

Oklahoma 

Welch,  Don,  Jr.,  General  Counsel,  Okla- 
homa Rys.  Comm..  Madlll.  OK  73446,  (405) 
795-3388. 

Oregon 

Miller,  Luman  G.,  Manager.  Oregon  RR. 
Assn..  912  Failing  Building,  Portland,  OR 
97204,    (503)     227-0060,    227-4266. 
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Pennsylvania 
Kepner.  Franklin  E.,  Special  Counsel,  hmi. 
RRa.   of   PA.   Berwick   Bank   Buiidlnc    Ber 
wick,  PA  18603,   (717)    752-2766. 

Rhode  Island 
AUiy,  James  A.,  Asst.  to  VP-New  England 
Penn    Central.    492    South    Station,   Boston' 
M.\    02210,    (617)    482-7800. 

South  Carolina 
Sims,   Lana  H.,  Director,  S.  C.  RR.  Aasn. 
1006   Security-Federal   Bldg.,   Columbia   sc 
29201,  (803)  266-0646.  ' 

South  IJakota 
Richardson,  Lloyd  C,  Jr.,  Chairman  8  D 
RRs.  Assn  ,  Rm.  3,  Milwaukee  Sta  Bldg   Aber- 
deen,  SD  57401,  (605)  226-6310. 

Teimessee 
Givens,  Dave,  Executive  Secretary,  Tenno- 
see  RR.  Assn.,  916  Nashville  Trust  Bldg   Nuh 
vine,  TN  37201,  (615)  242-6180. 

Texas 
Caven,  Walter,  General  Counsel,  Texas  HE. 
Assn.,  P.O.  Box  1767,  Austin.  TX  78767  (612) 
OR  8-9389. 

Utah 
Allen,  Arthur  A.,  Jr.,  General  Counsel,  Utah 
RR.  Assn.,  1007  Kearns  Building,  Salt  Iak<> 
City,  UT  84101  (801)  322-1121. 

Virginia 
Waldrop,    Emory    F.,   Jr.,   Asst.   VP    8CL 
P.  O.  Box  1620,  3600  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond' 
VA  23213,  (703)  359-6911,  Ext.  438,  347-098s! 
Washington 
Greenwood,      Dale,      Executive     Director, 
Washington  RR.  Assn.,  302  Hoge  Building 
Seattle,  WA  98104,   (206)    623-8714. 

West  Virginia 
Parrish.  George  P.,  Executive  Secretary,  W. 
Va.  RR.  Assn.,  1106  Security  Bldg.,   Box  7, 
Charleston.    WV    25321,    (304)    342-1328. 
Wisconsin 
Ostby,  Byron  C,  Executive  Director,  Wis- 
consin RR.  Assn.,  26  West  Main  Street,  Madi- 
son, WI  63703,  (608)  257-0411. 
Wyoming 
Evans,  Harry  D.,  Special  Repr.,  Burlington 
Northern  Inc.,  Burlington  Depot,  Casper,  WT 
82601, (307)  237-2766. 

XIV :     STATE    SPEAKERS    BUKEAIT 

Each  state  Chairman  is  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Speakers  Bureau 
to  operate  within  his  state. 

The  selection  of  speakers  should  be  made 
with  the  objective  of  obtaining  the  most 
qualified  persons  capable  of  presenting  the 
railroads'  problems  before  the  various  orga- 
nizations. To  do  this,  he  should  call  upon 
the  Area  Coordinator  to  assist  him.  If  neces- 
sary, in  contacts  with  other  rallroadB.  In 
any  event,  careful  selection  of  personnel  to 
fill  the  assignments  as  speakers  Is  extremely 
important    to   the  success  of  this  program. 

Sufficient  photographs  and  biographical 
sketches  of  all  speakers  should  be  secured 
and  maintained  on  file  In  the  State  Chair- 
man's office. 

As  the  District  Chairman  makes  contacts 
with  various  organizations  and  secures  an 
Invitation  for  a  speaker,  he  should  send  the 
form  titled  "Requeet  for  Speakers"  In  tripli- 
cate to  the  State  Chairman.  (A  copy  of  this 
form  is  included  in  Appendix  C.) 

Upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  a  spetOter, 
the  State  Chairman  should  evaluate  the  im- 
portance of  the  organization  extending  the 
invitation. 

If  the  State  Chairman  determines  It  Is 
sufficiently  important  for  a  representative 
of  the  National  Sf>eakers  Bureau,  he  should 
consult  the  Area  Coordinator  who,  if  it's  de- 
termined to  request  a  national  speaker,  will 
contact  the  Executive  Dlrectoir  of  ASTRO  in 
Washington  to  fill  the  engagement. 
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If  the  assignment  of  a  speaker  is  to  be 
made  from  the  s'ate's  own  Speakers  Bureau, 
the  State  Chairman  should  complete  Part 
n  of  the  requeet  form  and  return  it  to  the 
District  Chairman,  sending  a  copy  of  the 
form  to  the  speaker  himself.  The  third  copy 
of  the  form  should  be  retained  in  the  State 
Chairman's  office.  The  making  of  an  assign- 
ment, of  course,  must  follow  a  ptersonal  con- 
tact with  the  speaker  to  make  certain  of 
his  availability. 

The  State  Chairman  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary press  release,  as  well  as  a  biographical 
sketch  and  photograph,  to  the  District  Chair- 
man so  that  maximum  coverage  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  media  of  all  speaking 
engagements. 

The  State  Chairman  will  provide  the 
speakers  with  a  complete  set  of  pattern 
speeches,  together  with  charts  to  accompany 
them.  He  also  will  have  slide  presentation 
sets  available,  if  this  type  of  presentation 
Is  preferred  These  will  be  supplied  by  na- 
tional heatlquart^rs.  Each  speech  will  also 
have  pattern  releases  that  can  be  Individually 
adapted  for  press  coverage  on  the  speech  as 
well  86  advance  news  items. 

The  State  Chairman  should  determine 
from  the  assigned  speaker  which  speech  he 
In'ends  to  use  so  that  the  topic  can  be  made 
a  part  of  the  press  release  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  District  Chairman. 

All  the  materials  for  the  Speakers  Bureau 
are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

XV     DUTIES    *ND   RESPONSIBILITIES DISTRICT 

CHAIRMAN 

Each  D.&'rlct  Chairman  will  be  responsible 
for  contacting  the  news  media,  civic  clubs, 
shippers  and  local  government. 

In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  he 
."hould  secure  necessary  additional  personnel 
from  all  railroads  operating  In  his  district  to 
Insure  adequate  contacts  with  all  such  seg- 
ments of  the  public.  In  the  assignment  of 
personnel  to  cuntact  the  local  government, 
he  may  determine  the  best  contact  would  be 
the  state  railroad  association  representative 
or  the  local  counsel  of  one  of  the  roads.  If 
the  latter  is  the  case,  he  should  request  his 
State  Chairman  to  contact  the  law  depart- 
ment of  that  railroad  for  the  assignment  of 
the  Individual  to  be  responsible. 

His  assignment  of  personnel  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  selecting  the  best  quali- 
fied Individuals  from  among  all  railroads 
serving  the  district  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

1.  Media  contacts — Contacts  with  newspa- 
pers, radio  and  television  should  be  made  to 
secure  news  stories,  columns  and  editorials 
presenting  the  railroads'  situation  and  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  solutions  to  their 
problems.  Press  kits  to  assist  him  in  these 
contacts  will  be  supplied  by  the  State  Chair- 
man. In  contacting  the  broadcast  media,  he 
should  attempt  to  obtain  appearances,  either 
live  or  taped,  providing  opportunities  to  pre- 
sent the  railroads'  story.  In  making  these 
contacts,  he  should  keep  In  mind  that  the 
television  or  radio  stations  expressing  an  In- 
terest may  have  programs  of  sufficient  Im- 
portance to  justify  the  use  of  the  National 
or  State  Speakers  Bureau.  In  that  event,  he 
should  consult  with  his  State  Chairman  so 
that  an  appropriate  Industry  spokesman  may 
be  assigned.  Suggested  interviews  of  different 
lengths  will  be  included  in  the  press  mate- 
rial. Also  being  designed  are  radio  tapes  for 
dUtrlbution  to  local  stations. 

2.  Civic  contacts — Speaking  engagements 
should  be  sought  for  presenting  this  story  to 
all  possible  groups.  Suggested  speeches,  in- 
cluding charts  and  slide  presentations,  will 
be  made  available  by  the  State  Chairman  to 
assist  him  to  carry  out  this  function.  A  sepa- 
rate section  on  the  handling  of  speakers  be- 
fore various  organizations  is  included  in  this 
manual.  Typical  of  the  organization  that 
should  be  contacted  for  speaking  occasions 
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are;  Rotary,  Klwanls.  Clvltan,  Jaycees.  PTA 
groups,  professional  organizations,  church 
groups  and  women's  organizations,  including 
railway  business  women's  associations  Pam- 
phlets Will  be  provided  for  distribution  to 
members  of  these  organizations  when  pres- 
entations are  made.  Those  responsible  for 
contacts  of  this  type  shovUd  not  overlook  the 
significance  of  support  from  such  organiza- 
tions as  state  and  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, even  though  they  may  not  provide 
speaking  occasions. 

3.  Shippers — The  initial  goal  is  to  bring 
home  to  shippers  and  receivers  the  condition 
of  the  railroad  industry  and  to  present  to 
them  copies  of  the  pamphlet  outlining  the 
problems  and  general  solutions. 

4.  LocaZ  Government — Mayors,  councllmen 
and  county  commissioners  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  problems  confronting  the  rail- 
roads and  of  the  need  for  legislation  to  re- 
move the  handicaps  under  which  they  must 
now  operate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  District  Chairman  for  contacting  the 
various  "publics"  mentioned  above  Is  aimed 
during  Phase  I  at  merely  advising  them  of 
the  conditions  under  which  tlie  railroads 
now  operate.  The  material  and  supplies  to  be 
used  In  these  contacts  will  not  ask  for  any 
more  than  understanding  and  support.  Un- 
der Phase  II,  the  contacts  should  be  designed 
to  secure  the  following: 

1.  Editorials  In  favor  of  definite  legislation. 

2.  Resolutions  from  organizations  where 
si>eeches  are  made. 

3.  Letters  to  Congressmen  endorsing  this 
legislation  from  as  many  shippers  and  Indi- 
viduals as  possible. 

The  District  Chairman  will  keep  In  close 
touch  with  the  State  Chairman,  rendering 
weekly  reports  on  activities  in  each  district 
in  accordance  with  the  rep>ortlng  procedures 
listed  In  the  manual. 

All  materials  for  the  use  of  the  District 
Chairman  are  described  In  Appendix  B.  They 
should  be  ordered  through  the  State  Chair- 
man. 

XVI :    REPORTING 

Reports  covering  activities  in  his  district 
should  be  submitted  by  each  District  Chair- 
man so  as  to  reach  the  State  Chairman  by 
Monday  of  each  week.  (A  copy  of  the  report 
form  Is  included  In  Appendix  C  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  forms  will  be  supplied  through 
the  State  Chairman.) 

The  report  form  is  designed  to  give  the 
State  Chairman  information  on  activities 
which  have  been  carried  on  In  each  District 
Chairman's  area.  The  District  Chairman,  In 
making  his  report,  should  also  advise  the 
State  Chairman  of  any  weak  spots  In  his 
area  where  reaction  from  the  public  may  not 
be  favorable  to  the  railroads'  position.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  situation  is  particu- 
larly unfavorable,  the  District  Chairman 
should  contact  the  State  Chairman  by  tele- 
phone so  that  immediate  steps  can  be  taken 
to  correct  such  situations. 

The  District  Chairman  should  promptly 
furnish  to  the  State  Chairman  all  pertinent 
newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  and  all 
broadcast  transcripts.  These  should  be  at- 
tached to  his  weekly  report. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  District  Chairman's 
report  by  the  State  Chairman,  the  latter 
should  consolidate  such  reports,  making  his 
own  analysis  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
his  state,  and  then  forward  this  report — with 
clippings  and  transcripts — by  Tuesday  of  the 
same  week  directly  to  the  Area  Coordinator, 
with  a  copy  to  the  National  Coordinator  in 
Washington.  (This  will  expedite  reporting 
and  also  reduce  the  amount  of  work  in  the 
reporting  procedure.) 

The  Area  Cloordlnators  should  analyze  the 
results  of  contacts  made  In  the  areas  under 
their  Jurisdiction  and  make  a  situation  re- 
port to  the  National  Coordinator  in  Washing- 
ton every  two  weeks.  He  should  forward  the 
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clippings  and  transcripts  he  has  received 
with  this  report.  In  the  event  the  Area  Co- 
ordinator runs  into  special  problems  between 
reporting  periods,  he  should  make  immediate 
contact  with  the  National  Coordinator,  who 
will  render  whatever  assistance  may  be  need- 
ed. Close  coordination  between  the  Area  Co- 
ordinators and  the  National  Coordinator 
should  be  maintained. 

XMI       EMILOYEE    CONTACTS    OF    INDIVIDUAL 
■AJUtOADB 

Among  the  most  Important  groups  to  the 
success  Of  the  overall  program  are  the  em- 
ployes Of  the  Individual  railroads.  These  con- 
tacts have  not  been  assigned  to  the  State 
Chairman  or  District  Chairman  since  Indi- 
vidual railroads  can  best  do  the  job. 

Tbe  use  of  company  publications  and 
bulletins  can  be  extremely  helpful,  not  only 
to  Inform  employes  of  the  program,  but  also 
to  secure  their  assistance  In  carrying  out 
campaign  functions. 

The  AAR  Public  Relations  Department  is 
also  developing  a  pamphlet  for  employes 
which  will  be  made  available  In  quantity  to 
Individual  railroads  for  mailing  to  their  em- 
ployes' homes. 

It  also  would  be  highly  desirable  for  each 
railroad  to  call  meetings  of  its  employes  for 
the  purpose  of  outlining  the  objectives  of 
ASTRO  and  enlisting  their  help  on  particu- 
lar assignments,  especially  under  Phase  II, 
the  letter-writing  phase. 

APPENDIX    A 

Advertising 

To  provide  a  bridge  between  the  AAB's 
established  advertising  program  and  a  spe- 
cial campaign  planned  for  next  year  to  deal 
directly  with  ASTRO  objectives,  television 
and  radio  spots  have  been  used  this  fall. 
They  will  continue  through  December.  The 
commercial  messages,  concentrated  in  sports 
and  high-quality  news  and  dramatic  pro- 
grams, stress  the  essentiality  of  railroad  serv- 
ices and  the  need  for  freedom  and  equality 
In  transportation. 

Tbe  schedule : 

Television 

October  6,  First  Tuesday  (NBC),  9:00- 
11:00  PM. 

October  10,  NCAA  Football  (ABC).  Texas 
vs.  Oklahoma,  4:00-7:00  PM. 

October  14.  Nightly  News  (NBC)  6:30-7:00 
PM. 

October  17,  Wide  World  of  Sports  (ABC), 
1:30-3:30  PM. 

October  23,  High  Chaparral  (NBC).  7:30- 
8:30  P.M. 

October  24,  NCAA  Football  (ABC),  Re- 
gional game.  Various. 

October  31.  NCAA  Football  (ABC),  Re- 
gional game.  Various. 

November  5,  Nightly  News  (NBC),  6:30- 
7:00  PM. 

November  7,  NCAA  Football  (ABC).  Re- 
gional game.  Various. 

November  11.  The  Men  from  Shlloh  (NBC) . 
7:30-9:00  PM. 

November  21,  NCAA  Football  (ABC) , 
U.Cii.A.  vs.  Southern  California,  8:00-11:00 
PM. 

November  24,  Tuesday  Night  at  the  Movies 
(NBC),  9:00-11:00  PM. 

November  27,  NBA  Basketball  (ABC)  ,2:30- 
4:30  PM. 

December  1,  First  Tuesday  (NBC),  9:00- 
11:00  PM. 

December  5,  NCAA  Football  (ABC) ,  Re- 
gional game.  Various. 

December  23,  The  Men  from  Shlloh  (NBC) , 
7:30-9:00  PM. 

December  25,  NBA  Basketball  (ABC)  ,2:30- 
4:30  PM. 

December  26,  Wide  World  of  Sports  (ABC) , 
5:00-6:30  PM. 

December  30,  Four-In-One  (NBC),  10:00- 
11:00  PM. 

December  31,  Nightly  News  (NBC),  6:30- 
7:00  PM. 
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(Note:  All  times  ahown  &re  Baat«m  Stand- 
ardTUne.) 

Radio 

The  railroads  wlU  be  a  participating  spon- 
sor of  NBC's  popular  News  on  the  Hour, 
Monday  tliroxigli  Friday.  There  wlU  be  a  total 
of  90  announcements  during  the  10-week 
period,  October  6-December  11. 

(Scripts  of  theae  television  and  radio  com- 
mercials follow.) 

ScHDUiA,  V.  O.:  This  glass  of  water  la 
brought  to  you  by  .  .  .  America's  railroads. 
This,  and  a  bllUon  others  like  It  every  day. 
Without  railroads,  pouring  a  glass  of  pure 
water  might  become  a  luxury  for  most 
Americans.  Without  railroads  to  hkul  the 
chemicals  to  purification  plants,  a  drink  of 
water  could  be  very  scarce,  and  very  expen- 
sive. We  can't  do  without  railroads. 

*  And  If  railroads  are  Just  allowed  to  do 
buslneaa  like  any  other  business — with  up- 
to-date  regulations  and  fair  taxation  *  then 
they'll  always  deliver  the  goods.  And  then 
nobody  ,  .  .  Will  ever  get  .  .  .  Too  thirtty. 

America's  railroads.  Who  needs  them? 
Tou  do.  We  all  do. 

ScHotaA  (VO) :  America's  Railroads.  Who 
need  them? 

The  man  who  has  a  special  on  cantaloupes 
this  week. 

The  man  who  builds  a  house  you  can 
buy  .  .  .  without  going  to  the  poorhouse. 

The  lady  who  prices  her  glassware  so  it 
doesn't  break  you. 

All  the  business  you  do  business  with. 

Where  would  most  of  them  be  without 
raUroads  to  deUver  the  goods  at  the  lowest 
cost? 

Out  of  business.  America  without  rail- 
roads? We  can't  afford  that.  But,  if  rail- 
roads are  just  allowed  to  do  business  like 
any  other  business — with  up-to-date  regula- 
tions and  fair  taxation — then  they'll  always 
deliver  the  goods. 

ScHHtRA  (VO) :  America's  Railroads  Who 
needs  them?  You  do.  We  all  do. 

Scmwu :  What  would  happen  If  . . .  there 
were  no  more  railroads?  You  might  not  even 
be  able  to  read  about  It.  Because  a  lot  of 
newspapers  could  be  no  more. 

Without  railroads  to  move  It  from  the  mills, 
paper  wouldn't  be  so  chet^  any  more.  We'd 
all  read  lees.  And  write  less.  It  could  even 
mean  . . .  fewer  school  books  and  ...  no  ticker 
tape  parades.  Paper  might  be  so  scarce  we 
could  use  it  for  money. 

America  without  railroads?  We  can't  afford 
that.  But,  If  railroads  are  Just  allowed  to  do 
business  like  any  other  business — with  up- 
to-date  regulations  and  fair  taxation — then 
they  11  always  deliver  the  goods. 

ScHixaA  (VO) :  America's  Railroads  Who 
needs  them?  You  do.  We  all  do. 

Amkcr:  Speaking  for  America's  Rall- 
. . .  Wally  Schirra. 

ScHisaA:  A  glass  of  clean,  fresh  water. 

ScHiBaA:  We  take  It  for  granted  sometimes. 
Just  as ...  we  take  America's  railroads  for 
granted  sometimes.  But  did  you  know  . . .  It's 
the  railroads  that  help  keep  America  from 
going  thirsty?  Because  It's  the  railroads  that 
haul  most  of  the  chemicals  to  water  purifica- 
tion plants. 

Without  railroads,  a  drink  of  pure  water 
could  be  very  scarce,  and  very  expensive. 
We  can't  do  without  our  railroads. 

If  railroads  are  Just  allowed  to  do  business 
like  any  other  business — with  up-to-date 
regulations  and  fair  taxation — then  they'll 
always  deliver  the  goods. 

And  Uien  nobody  . . .  will  ever  get  .  .  too 
thirsty. 

America's  raUroads.  Who  needs  them?  You 
do.  We  all  do. 

Annch:  Wally  Schirra  has  been  brought  to 
you  by  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads. 

Anmcs;  Speaking  for  America's  Railroads 
.  .  .  WaUy  Schirra. 

ScRnaA:  Take  a  piece  of  paper  .  .  .  write 
something  on  It  .  .  .  then  t^r  it  up  and 
throw  It  away. 
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That's  one  reason  paper  is  worth  so  much 
to  us:  It's  so  cheap.  But  if  there  were  no 
railroada  to  move  it  from  the  mills  .  .  .  pa- 
per wouldn't  be  so  cheap  any  more.  And  that 
could  mean  fewer  newspapers  and  school 
books  .  .  .  shorter  love  letters  .  .  .  no  more 
ticker  tape  parades.  Paper  might  be  so  scarce, 
we  could  use  it  for  money.  America  without 
railroads?  We  can't  afford  that.  But,  if  rail- 
roads are  Just  allowed  to  do  buslneaa  like 
any  other  business — with  up-to-date  regula- 
tions and  fair  taxation — then  they'll  always 
deliver  the  goods. 

America's  Railroads.  Who  needs  tham?  You 
do. 

We  all  do. 

Anncb:  Wally  Schirra  was  brought  to  you 
by  the   Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Anmcb  :  For  America's  Railroads  .  .  .  Wally 
Shlrra. 

ScBisaA:  Did  you  know  that  .  .  .  It's  the 
railroada  who  haul  most  of  the  chemicals  to 
water  purification  plants.  Without  railroads, 
a  drink  of  pure  water  could  be  very  scarce 
and  very  expensive,  and  America  could  be  a 
very  thirsty  place.  But  if  railroads  are  Just 
allowed  to  do  business  like  any  other  busi- 
ness .  .  .  with  up-to-date  regulations  (and 
fair  taxation)  .  .  .  then  they'll  always  de- 
liver the  gooda  .  .  .  America's  railroads.  Who 
needs  them?  You  do.  We  all  do. 

Anncr:  Brought  to  you  by  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads. 

Anncr:  For  America's  Railroads  .  .  .  Wally 
Schirra. 

ScmBSA:  All  the  businesses  you  do  busi- 
ness with.  Where  would  most  of  them  be 
without  railroads  to  deliver  the  goods  at  the 
lowest  coat?  Out  of  buslneaa.  America  with- 
out railroads?  We  can't  afford  that.  But,  with 
up-to-date  regulations  and  fair  taxation,  the 
railroads  will  always  deliver  the  goods.  Amer- 
ica's Railroads.  Who  needs  them?  You  do.  We 
aU  do. 

Amnch:  Brought  to  you  by  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads. 

Announcib.  For  America's  Railroads  .  .  . 
WaUy  Schirra. 

ScaiKRA.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  then  tear 
it  up  and  throw  It  away.  That's  one  reason 
paper  is  worth  so  much  to  us:  It's  so  cheap. 
But  If  there  were  no  railroads  to  move  It 
from  mills  .  .  .  paper  wouldn't  be  so  cheap 
anymore.  We  can't  afford  that.  With  up-to- 
date  regulations  and  fair  taxation,  the  rail- 
roads will  always  deliver  the  goods.  America's 
Railroads.  Who  needs  them?  You  do.  We 
all  do. 

Announcer.  Brought  to  you  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads. 

APPBNDIX    B 

AatTO  materials  for  communications  program 
Now  available  are:  Press  Kits  .  .  .  Includ- 
ing  a   summary   of   the   ASTRO  report  and 
these  background  articles : 

1.  Who  Needs  Them? 

2.  A  Future  of  Staggering  Proportions 

3.  Trouble  With  a  Capital  "T" 

4.  Creative  Involvement 

6.  Needed:  An  Even  Hand 

6.  Realism  About  Passenger  Trains 

7.  Another  Need:  Teamwork 

8.  The  Worst  Solution 

9.  Stop.  Look  and  Reqiilre  It 

Speech  Text  .  .  .  tor  use  before  civic  clubs 
and  other  general  audiences.  Other  texts  for 
special  groups  will  be  available  by  October  1. 

Operations  Manual  .  .  .  tor  distribution  to 
all  who  are  actively  participating  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

Report  Forms  .  .  .  samples  of  forms  to  be 
used  for  activity  reports,  for  requesting  as- 
signment of  speakers  and  for  requesting  ma- 
terials are  Included  In  the  Operations  Man- 
ual. Additional  copies  may  be  secured  from 
ASTRO  headquarters. 

Radio  Scripts  .  .  .  suggested  for  use  when 
interviews  can  be  arranged  on  local  stations. 
Separate  scripts  are  available  for  2,  6  or  10 
minutes. 
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To  t>e  available  by  October  1  are: 
Pamphlets  .  .  .  the  first  of  a  series  will  be 
designed  for  the  general  public.  It  will  be  in 
Q.  and  A.  form.  Another — written  espedaU; 
for  shippers — will  be  available  by  October  l{ 
News  Releases  .  .  .  suggested   articles  lor 
the  press  that  can  be  used  In  advance  of  an 
ASTRO  speaker's  appearance  before  a  loetl 
club  and  as  coverage  of  the  speech. 
To  be  available  by  October  25  are: 
Slides  ...  a  16-mlnute  presentation  with 
accompanying  script. 

Radio  Tapes  .  .  .  brief  comments  by  ns. 
tlonal  spokesmen  for  ASTRO  suitable  for  uk 
on  local  newscasts. 

Charts  .  .  .  poster-size  visuals  suitable  for 
display  at  meetings. 

To  be  available  near  the  end  ol  the  year  \t 
Pamphlet  .  .  .  designed  for  employe  dis- 
tribution. 

APPENDIX     C 

District  Chairman's   contact  report 
For  Week  Ended  (Place) . 
From:  (District  Chairman). 
To:  (State  Chairman). 
Nimiber  of  contacts — Total : 
Oeneral  Reaction; 
No.  of  Very  Favorable. 
No.  of  Favorable. 
No.  of  Unfavorable. 
No.  of  None. 

Number  of  speeches  made : 
Total  Audience. 
General  Reaction: 
No.  of  Very  Favorable. 
No.  of  Favorable. 
No.  of  Unfavorable. 
No.  of  None. 

Number  of  news  media  contacts; 
Newspaper  Interviews. 
Radio  Appearances. 
Television  Appearances. 
General  Reaction: 
No.  of  Very  Favorable. 
No.  of  Favorable. 
No.  of  Unfavorable. 
No.  of  None. 
Remarks: 

Request  for  speaker  ( In  triplicate) 

To:  State  Chairman:   (state). 

Prom:  District  Chairman:  (name),  (place). 

To  Speak  To:  (Name  of  Organisation), 
(City),  (number  of  organization). 

Date,  Time,  Place. 

Remarks: 

To:   District  Chairman:    (name),  (plaoe). 

From:    State  Chairman:    (state). 

Assigned  Speaker:  (name),  (title),  (rail- 
road). 

Remarks: 

Request  for  Materials,  ASTRO 
Communication  Program 

To  State  Chairman — 
Please  ship  the  following  materials:  titles 
quantity. 
To:  name,  title,  address. 
Date:    (of  request),  signature, 
cc:   (area  coordinator),  address. 
Received:  date. 
Short  Ordered : 

COUNTDOWN rOR   AMERICA'S  BAnJIOADS 

Time  is  ticking  away  In  a  grim  countdown 
for  America's  railroads. 

They're  In  deep  trouble. 

Every  American  has  a  pocketbook  interest 
in  the  "railroad  problem"  because  trana- 
portation  is  an  element  In  the  price  of  ]u5t 
about  everything  we  use  or  consume— and 
railroads  are  the  backbone  of  our  transporU- 
ttlon  system. 

They  move  more  ton-mllea  of  Intercity 
freight  each  year  than  trucks,  barges  and 
airplanes  combined. 

And  the  load's  getting  bigger  all  the  time. 
The  railroad  volimie  Increased  33  percent  In 
the  last  decade.  It's  txpecXtA  to  show  even 
faster  growth  In  the  next— partly  under  the 
influence  of  environmental  concerns.  For 
railroads  can  help  solve  such  critical  prob- 
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)ajjg  as  urban  congestion,  air  pollution  and 
l^d  utilization,  even  while  expanding  their 
capacity. 

So  there's  no  question  about  the  nation  a 
space  Age  need  for  ralhoads. 

But  national  transportation  policy  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  And  the  railroads 
have  been  the  principal  victims. 

They're  still  shackled  by  pollclee,  laws  and 
regulations  impoeed  under  a  concept  that 
l)egan  when  railroads  had  a  virtual  trans- 
portation monopoly.  They  continue  to  be 
lukinstrung  in  their  efforts  to  compete — even 
though  the  monopoly  situation  hasn't  exist- 
ed for  almost  half  a  century. 

In  addition,  billions  In  public  funds  have 
long  been  lavished  on  facilities  used  by 
tnicks  and  buses,  airlines  and  bargee,  while 
railroads  have  paid  their  own  way. 

Many  railroads  have  now  exhausted  their 
financial  resources  In  an  extended  struggle 
to  keep  pace  with  progress — and  stay  In 
buslneaa. 

But  the  situation  is  not  hopeless. 

The  costly  course  of  natlonallzat4on  can  be 
avoided— If  prompt  and  bold  action  is  taken. 

laws  and  ri^gulatlons  must  be  overhauled. 
•Hie  railroads  must  be  brought  "into  the 
family"  as  part  of  a  balanced  national  trans- 
portation system — based  on  fair  and  equal 
treatment  of  all  modes. 

A  comprehensive  program  to  achieve  this 
end  has  been  proposed  by  America's  Sound 
Transportation  Review  Organization.  ASTRO 
was  created  by  the  Associatlor  of  American 
Railroads  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
present  transportation  conditions  and  fu- 
ture needs.  Its  report  calls  for  creative  fed- 
eral Involvement  In  railroad  problems  on  a 
bails  similar  to  that  which  has  long  beiie- 
flted  other  forms  of  transportation. 

To  provide  the  facts  you'll  need  to  reach 
your  own  conclusion  about  the  course  our 
nation  should  follow,  here  are  the  answers 
to  many  questions  about  the  ASTRO  pro- 
gram and  its  alternative — nationalization  of 
the  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  the  most  critical  railroad  prob- 
kmi? 

A.  Simply  put;  it's  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dustry is  rapidly  losing  Its  ability  to  find  the 
money  It  needs  for  modernization  and 
growth. 

Q.  What  does  this  need  amount  toT 

k.  ASTRO  assessed  the  Industry's  capital 
requirements  through  1980  at  $3.6  billion. 
This  Is  what's  needed  for  modernization  and 
Improvement  of  services.  Given  the  chance 
that  ASTRO  propoaes,  a  reviving  railroad  In- 
dustry could  handle  about  three-fourths  of 
this. 

Q.  What  iDOuld  the  tse  bilUon  be  used  for? 

A  Part  of  this  money  Is  required  on  f  ome 
railroads  to  overcome  past  deficiencies.  The 
bulk  of  It  is  to  keep  pace  with  present  and 
future  needs.  About  half— $18.6  billion— Is 
needed  for  expansion  of  the  freight  car  fleet. 
Another  $6  billion  should  go  for  new  loco- 
moHves  and  the  modernizing  of  others.  Rail 
and  tie  Installations  will  require  $SJB  billion. 
And  other  needed  capital  expenditures  are 
estimated  at  $6  billion. 

Q.  Why  can't  the  railroads  borrow  the 
money  they  need? 

A.  Some  can,  but  interest  costs  are  double 
wljat  they  were  10  years  ago.  Others  can't 
because  of  their  currently  depressed  finan- 
cial conditions. 

Q.  What  kind  of  "federal  involvement"  is 
WoposedT 

A  ASTRO  suggested  a  number  of  ways  In 
which  the  government  oould  help.  Most 
don't  Involve  outlays  of  money  at  all.  Some 
caU  for  loan  guarantees,  others  for  loans  and 
advances  requiring  repayment.  And  many 
concern  only  changes  in  regulatory  approach 
and  tax  policies. 

Q.  What  ape  some  of  the  specific  propoacds? 

A  It's  recommended  that  the  government 
PiMantee  loans  to  buy  new  equipment;  pro- 
Ida  low  interest  loans  for  thoae  types  of 
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freight  cars  which  are  In  short  supply;  restore 
tax  credits  on  new  equipment  purchaaee,  and 
create  a  iu>n-profit  corporation  to  acqttlre  a 
"free  running"  fieet  of  general  purpose 
freight  cars  to  relieve  ahortagee. 

Q.  Isn't  any  public  money  Involved,  other 
than  for  loans  and  advances? 

A.  Yes.  But  It's  a  mere  drop  In  the  bucket 
compared  to  government  expenditures  cm 
facilities  benefiting  other  modes — like  high- 
ways, airways  and  waterways.  It's  proposed 
that  a  single  transportation  truct  fund  be 
established,  with  the  railroads  contributing 
through  a  user  tax.  From  this  fund,  ASTRO 
suggests  the  railroada  receive  $400  million 
a  year  for  malntenance-of-way  and  plant  im- 
provements— a  proposal  that  seems  Justified 
in  light  of  the  publicly  financed  "waya" 
used  by  competitors.  It's  alao  suggested  that 
the  government  provide  $100  million  a  year 
for  cooperative  research  in  both  the  passen- 
ger and  freight  fields.  This  would  amount 
to  Just  12  percent  of  Its  transportation  re- 
search and  development  funds.  The  federal 
government  will  si>end  $290  million  In  the 
next  12  months  alone  on  the  supersonic 
transport. 

Q.  Would  a  single  transportation  trust 
fund  be  In  the  public  interest? 

A.  A  fund  of  this  type  would  assure  that 
tax  money  is  spent  where  It  will  acoompllsh 
the  most  In  solving  overall  transportation 
problems.  Where  rail  traiwportatlon  can  be 
used  to  ease  highway  congestion.  It  becomes 
a  good  Investment  for  the  motorist — and 
the  general  public. 

Q.  Why  does  ASTRO  suggest  using  more 
highway  money  for  grade  crossings? 

A.  Grade  crossing  safety  has  long  been 
recognized  by  federal  authorities  as  essen- 
tially a  highway  problem.  States  are  author- 
ized to  spend  10  percent  of  their  trust  fund 
money  for  crossing  separations  or  protective 
devices.  Most  spend  only  a  fraction  of  availa- 
ble funds  for  thla  purpoee.  ASTRO  alinply 
proposes  that  full  use  of  the  available  money 
be  required  and  that  part  of  It  be  used 
where  most  of  the  hazardous  crossings  are — 
on  state  and  local  roads. 

Q.  What  kind  of  reg\ilatory  changes  are 
asked? 

A.  Mostly  they're  designed  to  give  shippers 
and  the  public  the  benefit  of  truly  competi- 
tive transportation — ^to  let  railroads  operate 
more  like  other  businesses  do.  It's  recom- 
mended that  they  be  given  more  freedom  to 
eliminate  losing  freight  services;  that  they 
be  permitted  to  lower  rates  on  certain  com- 
modities to  attract  new  business  that  would 
increase  their  earnings;  that  state  rate  regu- 
lations be  eliminated  as  an  undue  burden 
on  Interstate  commerce;  that  bars  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Intermodal  transportation  com- 
panies be  removed;  that  selective  removal  of 
minimum  rate  controls  be  tried  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  to  see  If  such  controls  are  really 
needed,  and  that  a  single  authority  be 
created  to  regulate  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion with  an  even  hand. 

Q.  If  the  ASTRO  program  Is  adopted,  will 
It  lead  to  lower  freight  rates? 

A.  It  should  on  selected  commodities.  But 
a  lot  of  factors — not  the  least  of  them  being 
Inflation — enter  Into  this  question.  Most 
other  businesses  can  Increase  prices  at  will 
when  Inflation  hits.  The  railroads,  too.  must 
be  able  to  adapt  to  changing  economic  con- 
dltlona.  ASTRO  suggested  that  a  general  rate 
Increase  of  up  to  6  percent  be  permitted  each 
year  without  government  Interference — until 
the  railroads  achieve  an  adequate  rate  of 
return  on  their  Investment. 

Q.  What  does  ASTRO  propose  concemlnfi 
passenger  service? 

A.  It  broke  this  down  Into  three  different 
categories — commuter,  corridor  and  other  in- 
tercity service.  It  prt^KJsed  partnerships  be- 
tween government  and  industry  to  operate 
and  Improve  needed  commuter  aerrlcee.  It 
recommended  further  experiments  In  cor- 
ridor service  with  greater  federal  assistance. 
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And  it  endorsed  a  plan  to  put  all  Intercity 
passenger  train  operations  under  a  single 
corporation. 

Q.  If  such  a  corporation  takes  over  pas- 
enger  service,  why  not  freight  aa  well? 

A.  Passenger  service  can  be  taken  over  and 
improved  at  much  leas  cost  to  the  pubUc. 
The  railroads  themselves  wlU  provide  the 
operating  facilities — and  a  leirge  part  (rf  the 
initial  financing.  The  corporation,  operating 
^nder  a  completely  new  set  of  government 
ground  rules,  would  be  able  to  tailor  pas- 
senger services  to  the  public  need — and  will- 
ingness to  pay.  Government  operation  of 
freight  service,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
necessitate  a  complete  takeover  of  the  rail- 
roads— at  a  tremendous  coat. 

Q.  Since  land  grtmts  helped  butld  the  raU- 
roads why  can't  the  government  just  take 
the  land  back? 

A.  Only  10  percent  of  the  national  railway 
network  was  built  with  the  help  of  either 
federal  or  state  land  grants.  Where  these 
grants  were  Involved,  and  In  other  rare  In- 
s'^ances  where  aid  was  extended  to  the  rail- 
roads, repayment  was  made — ^usually  many 
times  over.  Thris  most  railroad  facilltlea 
were  brought  and  paid  for  and  are  privately 
owned.  Through  the  years,  theyWe  tneen  sub- 
ject to  heavy  taxes. 

Q.  Haven't  railroads  complained  about 
rtate  and  local  taxes? 

A.  They've  been  glad  to  pay  their  share  of 
school  and  other  goremmental  costs  as  long 
as  they  could.  The  big  complaint  has  been 
over  the  fact  they've  often  been  taxed  at 
higher  rates — deliberately  dlacrimlnatory — 
than  other  property  owners.  ASTRO  suggests 
federal  tax-sharing  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  reimburae  them  for  eliminating 
present  property  taxes  on  railroad  operating 
facilities. 

Q.  Wouldn't  nationalization  solve  moat  of 
the  railroad  problema? 

A.  It  hasn't  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary, 
Luis  Armand  of  Prance — perhaps  the  most 
noted  transportation  authority  in  Europe — 
has  said :  "Government  takeover  Is  pointless. 
It  solves  no  problems.  It  merely  transfers  re- 
sponsibility for  them.  Burt^'s  experience 
shows  how  badly  this  can  work  out  In  all 
too  many  cases."  We've  had  an  example  of 
this  In  our  own  country.  Under  government 
control  during  World  War  I,  the  cost  of  rail- 
road operations  to  U.S.  taxpayers  waa  $2 
million  a  day,  and  plant  and  quality  of 
service  deteriorated  badly. 

Q.  Why  do  other  countries  have  national- 
ized railroads? 

A.  In  most  cases  they  were  taken  over  In 
times  of  distress  because  railroads  were  rec- 
ognized as  essential.  Once  made,  the  choice 
cant  readily  be  undone  despite  high  costs 
to  taxpayers. 

Q.  Dont  the  nationalized  lines  provide 
beter  service  than  U.S.  railroads? 

A.  Comparisons  are  difficult  because  of 
differing  circumstances.  In  our  vast  land, 
railrotuls  are  freight-oriented,  providing 
twice  the  ton-miles  of  service  as  the  national 
systems  of  Japan  and  Western  Europe  com- 
bined. Their  railroads — operating  In  much 
smaller  and  more  densely  populated  areas — 
emphasize  passenger  service.  The  bulk  of 
their  traffic  would  correspond  to  commuter 
or  "corridor"  service  In  this  country.  The 
average  trip  length  is  22  to  25  miles  In  most 
countries. 

Q.  How  do  nationalized  lines  fare  finan- 
cially? 

A.  They  operate  at  an  average  20  percent 
deficit  In  Europe  and  Japan.  A  similar  deficit 
by  the  American  railroads  would  amount  to 
more  than  $2  billion  a  year.  The  taxpayers 
would  have  to  pay  It. 

Q.  Are  other  transport  modes  nationalized 
in  other  countries? 

A.  In  most  countries,  the  airlines  are  na- 
tionalized. Motor  carriers  are  in  some.  Where 
they  aren't,  their  operaUona  often  are  re- 
stricted in  various  ways  to  make  sure  they 
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don't  divert  too  much  traffic  from  the  rail- 
roads. 

<a.  What  would  it  cost  the  government  to 
take  over  U.S.  railroads? 

A.  Estimates  run  as  high  as  $60  billion — 
based  on  the  market  value  of  property,  facu- 
lties and  equipment.  If  payment  were  made 
In  government  bonds,  Interest  would  add  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  cost.  And  there'd  still 
be  the  need  for  capital  Improvements  cost- 
ing billions  rrore. 

Q.  What  would  ASTRO's  proposals  cost  the 
government? 

A.  It's  anticipated  that — in  time — the  gov- 
ernment would  recover  Its  Investment 
through  taxes  resulting  from  business  gains 
by  the  revitalized  railroad  Industry.  Whafs 
needed  Is  a  helping  hand — not  a  handout. 
The  railroads  can  regain  their  financial 
health  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  govern- 
ment help  during  their  present  crisis  and 
long-range  policies  that  treat  all  forms  of 
transportation  alike. 

OITR  CONCLtJSION 

If  raUroads  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  times 
and  achieve  their  full  potential  in  service  to 
the  nation,  they  must  be  brought  Into  the 
transportation  system  and  treated  as  equal 
partners. 

On  this  basis  they  can  remain  in  private 
hands.  They  can  be  modernized  and  Im- 
proved—largely at  their  own  expense— and 
continue  as  a  great  national  asset. 

Nationalization  would  convert  this  asset 
Into  a  public  liability.  The  nation  simply 
can't  afford  to  let  that  happen. 

The  switch  is  In  your  hands.  And  time  Is 
running  out. 
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other  modes  already  are  benefiting  from 
enormous  expenditures  of  public  money  every 
year.  This  fact  alone  places  the  railroads  In 
an  extremely  unfair  competitive  poeltlon. 

The  railroads  are  going  to  have  to  be 
brought  "Into  the  family"  as  equal  partners 
In  our  national  transportation  complex  If 
they're  to  survive  as  part  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  That's  all  they're  really  asking. 

Announcbr:    Thank    you    Mr.    for 

your  comments  on  the  railroad  situation— 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  about  It. 
Suggested  radio  Interricu- 
Time:  5  minutes 
.Announcer    A  special  study  group  known 
as  America's  Sound  Traniportatlon  Review 
Organization — ASTRO — recently      completed 
a  year-long  study  of  national  transpoitation 
problems  and  future  needs,  particularly  con- 
cernln?  railroads 

On  the  basis  of  this  .study.  ASTRO  pre- 
pared a  prospectus  for  the  railroad  Indus- 
try. It  summarized  railroad  problemi.  .\nd  it 
spelled  out  a  CDmprehenslve  program  of  •cre- 
ative federal  Involvement"  which  It  consid- 
ered necessary  to  help  the  railroads  solve 
their  problems. 

Here  to  dlscu-ss  thl=!  with  us  is  Mr. 

of  (railroad) . 

First.  Mr. Is  there  really  a  need  for 
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AND     10    MINUTES 

Suggested  Radio  Interview  Time:  2  Minutes 
Announcer:  One  of  the  Important  prob- 
lems facing  our  nation  today  concerns  rail- 
roads. A  special  study  group  known  as 
America's  Sound  Transportation  Review  Or- 
ganization—ASTRO— recently  recommended 
"creative  federal  Involvement"  to  help  rail- 
roads solve  their  problema.  Here  to  discuss 
this  subject  with  us  U  Mr.  of  (rail- 
road) .  Mr.  .  exactly  what  Is  meant  by 

"creative  federal  Involvement"? 

Railroad  Spokesman:  I'd  say  It  means  In- 
volvement that  Is  positive  and  helpful.  Up 
to  now.  most  federal  Involvement  In  railroad 
problems  has  been  In  a  negative  or  repres- 
sive way. 

Announcer:  Doesn't  it  also  mean  finan- 
cial help  from  the  government? 

Raiuioader:  That's  part  of  It.  of  course.  But 
It's  only  a  small  part.  The  amount  of  direct 
aid  the  railroads  need  Is  Just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  what  the  government 
spends  every  year  on  facilities  used  by  our 
competitors.  What  the  railroads  need  Is  a 
helping  hand — not  a  handout. 

Announcer:  What  kind  of  a  "helpln' 
hand"  is  proposed? 

Railroader:  ASTRO  suggested  a  program 
of  loan  guarantees  and  government  loans 
requiring  repayment.  This  would  help  the 
railroads  get  the  cash  they  need  to  modernize 
facilities,  buy  new  equipment  and  improve 
services.  Changes  in  regulatory  policies  also 
are  suggested  to  enable  the  railroads  to  com- 
pete with  other  forms  of  transportation  on  a 
fair  and  equal  basis.  That's  something  they 
cant  do  now. 

Annottncer:  And  why  should  the  govern- 
ment help  the  railroads? 

Railroadeb:  I  can  think  of  three  good  rea- 
sons— right  off  the  bat; 

One — Because  railroads  are  essential  to  the 
national  economy  and  the  low-cost  service 
they  provide  affects  the  pocketbooks  of  all  of 
us. 

Two — Because  outdated  government  poli- 
cies, laws  and  regulations  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  condition  many  of  our  rail- 
roads are  In  today. 

And  three— Ab  a  matter  of  simple  fairness. 


railroads  in  this  day  aTid  age? 

Railroad  Spokesman:  There  cf.rtainly  Is. 
Our  urban  areas  need  them  to  solve  such 
critical  problems  as  traffic  congestion,  land 
utilization  aid  air  pollution.  And  the  whole 
country  needs  them  because  they're  3  basic 
factor  in  our  national  economy.  Railroads 
handle  more  ton  miles  of  Intercity  freight 
than  truci^s,  barges  and  airplanes  combined 
And  the  load's  getting  bigger  all  the  time. 

Announcer:  If  business  Is  that  good,  then 
why  can't  the  railroads  pay  their  own  way 
Why  do  they  need  help? 

Railroader-  "niey've  always  paid  their  own 
wav — up  to  now.  And  they  could  continue 
to  hold  their  ov,-n  in  fair  and  equal  competi- 
tion. The  trouble  is.  many  railroads  have  l:c>en 
crippled  tr\-ine  to  stay  in  business  against 
competitor.s  that  use  facilities  built  and 
maintained  by  the  government— at  puiilic 
expense. 

Announcer:  You're  talking  abcut  high- 
ways,  waterways,   airports   ard    such? 

Railroader:  That's  right.  The  railroads  not 
only  pay  their  own  way  but  they're  also 
shackled  by  policies,  laws  and  regulations 
imoo.^ed  when  railroads  had  a  virtual  trans- 
portation monopoly.  They  continue  to  be 
hamstrung  by  these  regulations,  even  thouch 
the'  monopoly  situation  hasn't  existed  for 
more  than  50  years. 

Announcer:  If  that's  the  ca.-e.  tben  what 
should  be  done  to  correct  it? 

Railroader:  The  laws  and  regulations  ob- 
viously have  to  be  brought  up  to  date. 
ASTRO — the  organization  whlcn'  made  the 
study  you  referred  to— proposed  tlie  creation 
of  a  single  authority  to  regulate  all  forms 
of  transportation  on  a  basis  of  equality  It 
also  recommendert  a  single  transportation 
trust  fund — with  the  railroads  contrlbutir.g 
through  a  new  user  charge. 

Announcer.  Would  a  single  fund  of  this 
type  be  In  the  public  interest — or  just  rail- 
roads' interest? 

Railroader.  A  fund  of  this  kind  Is  abso- 
lutely eesentlal  to  the  development  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system,  and  we've  got 
to  have  that  if  this  country  is  to  solve  Its 
current  problems  and  meet  future  needs  for 
moving  more  and  more  people  and  goods. 

Where  rail  transportation  can  be  used  t  ^ 
ease  highway  congestion,  it  becomes  an  In- 
vestment for  the  motorist  that  Is  Just  as 
much  m  his  interest — and  the  general  pub- 
lic's— as  It  Is  in  the  railroads'  Interest. 

Announcer.  Specifically,  what  do  the  rail- 
roads need  money  for? 

Railroader  Well,  let's  remember  that  the 
expenditures   railroads   have    been    able    to 


make  In  the  recent  past  have  been  minimal 
So  not  only  must  these  past  deflclenclw  be 
overcome  but  the  raUroads  must  regain  their 
ability  to  invest  In  the  future.  Money's 
needed  to  upgrade  roadbeds.  To  replace  ralli 
and  ties.  To  modernize  operating  faclUtle* 
And  to  buy  thousands  of  new  freight  cars 
and  locomotives.  Funds  also  are  needed  for 
a  forw.ird -looking  research  and  develooment 
program. 

Announcer.  Approximately  how  much 
money  are  we  talking  about? 

Railroader.  ASTRO  assessed  the  indus- 
try's capital  needs  at  »36  billion  over  th« 
next  11  years. 

Announcer.  And  Is  the  government  ex- 
pected to  provide  all  that  money? 

RAiLROADtR.  Not  bv  any  means.  In  fact  the 
railroads,  themselves,  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide  at  least  three-fourths  of  It. 

ASTRO  proposed  a  niunber  of  ways  the 
goverrmient  can  help  that  don't  involve 
cush  outlay:,  at  all.  S<jme  call  for  loan  guar- 
antees. Others  for  low-interest  government 
loans.  And  others  concern  changes  In  tax 
policies. 

ANNouNCKm.  Once  the  railroads  sUrt  get- 
ting help  from  the  government,  would  there 
ever  be  an  end  to  it? 

Railroader.  Some  of  the  financial  aid  pro- 
posals made  by  ASTRO  are  onlv  start-up  pro- 
grama.  With  this  help,  the  raibDads  should 
be  able  to  get  back  on  their  feet  They  could 
then  remain  viable  under  gvjvemment  poli- 
cies freeing  them  to  compete  with  other 
modes  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis.  In  time,  the 
government  should  actually  recover  its  in- 
vestment through  the  greater  taxes  a  revi- 
talized railroad  industry  would  pay.  What 
the  railroads  now  need  is  a  helping  hand- 
not  a  handout. 

Announcfr.  Now,  one  final  subject, 
Mr. : 

What  does  -ASTRO  propose  concerning  pas- 
senger service? 

RAn.ROADEH  It  broke  this  down  Into  three 
different  categories — commuter,  corridor  and 
other  intercity  service 

It.  proposed  p.mnerships  between  govern- 
ment and  Industry  to  operate  and  Improve 
needed  commuter  services. 

It  recommended  further  experiments  in 
corridor  service  with  greater  federal  asslst- 
anc?.  And  It  endorsed  a  plan  now  before 
Co.igres.s  to  put  all  Intercity  passenger  train 
operations  under  a  single  corporation. 

Announcer.  How  would  such  a  corporation 
operate? 

Railroader.  The  railroads  would  provide 
the  operating  faculties  aud  a  large  pan  of 
the  starting  capital.  The  corporation  would 
opr^r.ite  under  a  completely  new  set  of  gov- 
ernment ground  rules.  It  would  be  free  to 
tailor  oassenger  services  to  the  public  need— 
r.id  willingness  to  pav.  On  this  basis.  It 
s'liould  have  a  chance  for  success. 

.Announcer.  Thank  you.  Mr.  . 

Suggested  radio  interview 
Time:  10  minutes 

Announcer.  A  growing  transportation 
crisis  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  con- 
fronting our  nation  today. 

A  group  known  as  .America's  Sound  Trans- 
portation Review  Organization— ASTRO— 
recently  completed  a  year-long  study  of  this 
problem  and  the  nation's  future  transports- 
"lon  needs. 

The  study  was  primarily  concerned  with 
r.iilroads — the  historic  backbone  of  oiw 
transportation  system  which  some  believe  to 
be  an  anachronism  in  the  Space  Age. 

.\STUO  had  some  definite  recommenda- 
tions to  mike  as  a  result  of  Its  findings. 

Here    to   discuss    this   subject   with  us  Is 

Mr. of (railroad) .  Mr. , 

do  you  agree  that  railroads  are  a  thing  of 
the  past? 

Railroad  Spokesman.  Certainly  not. 
.ASTRO  found  that  the  raUroads  stUl  are  a 
national   necessity.  And  the  need  for  them 
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15  BctuBlly  growing.  It  alao  found  that  many 
railroads  are  in  deep  trouble  and  must  have 
help  If  they're  to  survive. 

It  proposed  a  comprehensive  program  of 
jphat  is  called  -creative  federal  Involvement" 
to  help  the  rallroad.s  solve  their  problems. 

Annou.mcer    Mr.    ,  what  Is  the  moat 

critical  single  problem  facing  the  railroads? 

Raileoader:  Basically.  Its  the  fact  that  the 
industry  Is  rapldlj  losing  Its  ability  to  find 
the  monev  It  needs  for  growth. 

Announcer:  Then  the  "federal  Involve- 
ment" we're  talking  about  primarily  con- 
rerns  money.  Is  that  right? 
'  rah-roader:  Not  exactly.  What  the  rail- 
roads really  need  is  a  helping  hand— not  a 
handout 

.fNNouNCER:  Wliat.  specifically,  do  you 
mean  bv  a    helping  hand"? 

Railroader:  Well.  ASTRO  suggested  a  pro- 
eram  that's  largely  designed  to  help  the  rail- 
roads help  themselves.  It  involves  loan 
guarantees  and  low-;nterest  government 
loan*  to  prime  the  pump  for  funds  the  rail- 
roads need  to  modernize  facilities  and  Im- 
prove service.  That  should  enable  them  to 
attract  new  business  and  Increase  their 
income. 

Then,  changes  In  regulatory  policies  also 
are  needed  to  enable  the  railroads  to  com- 
•lete  with  other  foriiis  of  transportation  en 
a  fair  and  equal  basis.  That's  something  they 
:ant  do  now. 

.Announcer     Why  not? 

Raileoader:  As  far  as  regulations  are  con- 
cerned, they  generally  stem  from  government 
policies  or  laws  that  go  back  to  the  days 
wtien  railroads  had  a  virtual  transportation 
monopoly  Tliat  hasn't  been  true  for  almost 
50  years!  of  course,  but  still  some  of  the 
restrictions  are  punitive  and  discriminatory. 

On  top  of  that,  railroads  have  to  build, 
maintain  and  pay  taxes  on  their  own  rights- 
of-way  while  their  competitors  use  facilities 
oiil-  and  maintained  by  the  government — 
a-,  public  expense  That,  alone,  puts  the  rail- 
roads at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Announcer:  How  much  help  do  the  rail- 
roads need— m  dollars  and  cents? 

Railroader:  ASTRO  assessed  their  capital 
needs  through  1980  at  about  36  blUIon  dol- 
l&n.  That's  for  things  like  upgrading  road- 
beds and  modernizing  structures.  For  pur- 
chasing and  rebuilding  locomotives.  And  for 
acquiring  thousands  of  new  freight  cars  of 
ill  types 

Announcer:  Is  the  government  expected 
to  provide  all  of  this  36  billion  dollars? 

Railboader:  Not  by  any  means.  The  rall- 
'oeds  them.selves  can  provide  about  three- 
fourths  of  It — If  their  position  Is  Improved 
m  lice  with  the  ASTRO  proposals. 

Announctr:  Hasn't  a  figure  of  about  700 
million  dollars  a  year  been  used  for  this  kind 
of  government  help? 

Railboader:  That's  about  right — until  the 
railroads  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Announcer:  Wouldn't  government  aid  of 
that  kind  be  the  first  step  toward  nationaliz- 
ing the  raUroads? 

Rao-roader:  Not  at  all.  Government  has 
spent  bUUons  cf  dollars  on  facilities  used  by 
other  forms  of  transportation  without  na- 
tionalizing them.  So  whv  should  It  national- 
ly the  raUroads? 

This  year  alone  government  transporta- 
tion budgets— for  highways,  airways  and  wa- 
terways—run to  about  23  billion  dollars.  By 
comparison,  the  railroads  need  a  mere  drop 
In  the  bucket. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past  when 
the  government  has  helped  the  railroads. 
And  In  every  Instance  the  debt  has  been  re- 
paid—with Interest. 

Announcer:  Getting  away  from  money 
again — what  kind  of  regulatory  changes  does 
AOTRO  propose? 

Bailroadee:  Frankly,  they're  rather  tech- 
nical. But,  for  example.  It's  proposed  to  ease 
nilnimum  rate  regulations  to  give  shippers 
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and  the  public  the  benefit  of  true  competi- 
tive transportation.  ASTRO  also  recommends 
the  elimination  of  barriers  to  the  develop- 
ment of  commonly  owned,  total  transporta- 
tion companies — such  as  they  have  In 
Canada. 

Announcer:  How  would  "total  transporta- 
tion companies"  dlfTer  from  what  we  have 
now? 

Railroader:  Under  this  kind  of  setup,  a 
single  company  could  offer  rail,  barge,  truck 
and  air  service  That's  needed  If  we're  ever 
to  achieve  the  ultimate  In  transportation 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Announcer:  I  believe  there  were  a  couple 
of  really  basic  proposals  about  the  govern- 
ment's treatment  of  the  transportation  In- 
dustry. What  are  they? 

Railroader:  Yes,  there  were.  For  one  thing, 
ASTRO  recommended  the  creation  of  a  sin- 
gle authority  to  regulate  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation on  a  basis  of  equality. 

It  also  proposed  establishment  of  a  single 
transportation  trust  fund.  The  railroads 
would  contribute  to  this  through  user 
charges. 

Annoitncer  :  Do  you  think  a  fund  like  that 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest? 

Railroader:  It's  absolutely  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  kind  of  balanced  na- 
tional transportation  system  we've  got  to 
have — If  we're  to  solve  current  problems  and 
meet  future  needs. 

Where  raU  transportation  can  be  used  to 
ease  highway  congestion,  contribute  to  bet- 
ter land  utilization  or  help  curb  air  pollu- 
tion— it's  certainly  In  the  public  Interest. 

Announcer:  ASTRO  also  suggested  using 
a  certain  amount  of  highway  money  for  grade 
crossings.  How  can  you  Justify  that? 

Railroader:  Federal  authorities  have  long 
recognized  grade  crossing  safety  as  essentially 
a  highway  problem.  So  they've  already  Justi- 
fied It. 

The  states  are  presently  authorized  to 
spend  up  to  10  percent  of  their  allotments 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  crossing 
projects.  But  few  of  them  spend  that  much. 
ASTltO  Rlmply  proposed  that  full  usage  be 
required. 

Announcer:  What  does  ASTRO  propose 
concerning  passenger  service? 

Railroaoks:  It  broke  this  down  into  three 
different  categories — commuter,  corridor  and 
other  Intercity  service. 

It  propKjsed  partnerships  between  govern- 
ment and  Industry  to  operate  and  improve 
needed  commuter  services.  It  recommended 
further  experiments  In  corridor  service  with 
greater  federal  assistance.  And  It  endorsed 
a  plan  now  before  Congress  to  put  all  Inter- 
city passenger  train  operations  under  a  single 
corporation. 

Announcir:  How  would  such  a  corpora- 
tion operate? 

Railroader:  The  raUroads  wotild  provide 
the  operating  facilities  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Initial  financing. 

The  corporation  would  function  under  a 
completely  new  set  of  government  ground 
rules  and  would  be  free  to  tailor  passenger 
services  to  the  public  need — and  willingness 
to  pay.  The  railroads  have  never  been  al- 
lowed to  do  that. 

Announckr:  If  a  government-sponsored 
corporation  takes  over  passenger  service,  why 
not  freight  service  as  well? 

Railroader  :  Passenger  service  can  be  taken 
over,  Improved  and  operated  at  a  relatively 
smaU  cost  to  the  public.  Government  opera- 
tion of  freight  service,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  Involve  a  complete  takeover  of  the 
railroads.  In  other  words — nationalization. 

Announcer  :  Wouldn't  nationalization 
solve  most  of  the  raUroad  problems? 

Ratlroader:  It  hasn't  elsewhere.  It  merely 
transfers  the  problems  from  private  bands 
to  the  government — at  very  high  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 
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Akkovnckr:  Don't  the  nationalised  lines 
In  other  countries  provide  better  service  than 
our  railroads? 

Railroader:  Not  really.  But  comparisons 
are  difficult  because  of  differing  circum- 
stances. In  our  huge  country,  railroads  are 
freight-oriented.  They  provide  twice  the  ton- 
miles  of  freight  service  as  the  national  sys- 
tems of  Japan  and  Western  Etirope  com- 
bined. 

Their  railroads — operating  In  mu<* 
smaller  and  more  densely  populated  areas — 
emphasize  passenger  service.  But  the  bulk 
of  their  traffic  would  correspond  to  com- 
muter or  "corridor"  travel  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Announcer:  How  do  the  nationalized  lines 
fare   financially? 

Railroader:  They  operate  at  an  average 
deficit  of  20  percent  In  the  countries  we're 
tclking  about.  A  similar  deficit  here  would 
amount  to  more  than  2  billion  dollars  a 
vear.  And.  of  course,  the  taxpayers  would 
have  to  pay  it. 

Announcer:  If  the  goverrmient  should 
take  over  the  railroads,  how  much  would 
it  cost? 

Railroader:  Elstlmates  of  the  initial  cost 
alone  run  to  about  60  billion  dollars.  That's 
based  on  the  current  market  value  of  rail- 
road property,  facilities  and  equipment. 
Courts  have  held  that  a  fair  market  value 
is  the  standard  that  should  be  used  where 
condemnation  proceedings  precede  a  gov- 
ernment   takeover    of    private    property. 

If  government  bonds  were  used  to  pay  for 
the  railroads.  It  would  add  additional  bil- 
lions to  the  cost  in  the  form  of  Interest. 
And  there'd  still  be  the  need  for  billions 
more   for   capital   Improvements. 

Announcer:  Since  land  grants  built  the 
railroads  originally,  why  can't  the  govern- 
ment Just  tsOte  the  land  back? 

Rauroader:  Only  10  percent  of  our  na- 
tional railway  system  was  built  with  the 
help  of  either  federal  or  state  land  grants. 
Where  these  grants  were  Involved,  the  gov- 
ernment was  repaid — ten  times  over — 
through  reduced  rates  on  government  traffic 
over  a  period  of  about  90  years. 

Most  of  this  property  was  sold  by  the 
railroads  at  an  average  price  of  $2.81  an 
acre — to  encourage  settlement.  The  rail- 
roads have  paid  heavy  taxes  for  years  on 
the  property  they  retained — Including  their 
cperatlng  rights-of-way. 

Announcer:  I  believe  state  and  local 
taxes  have  been  a  sore  point  with  rallroculs 
for  years.  Is  that  true? 

Railroader:  Railroads  have  never  com- 
plained about  paying  their  share  of  school 
and  other  government  costs — as  long  as 
they  could  afford  It.  The  big  complaint  has 
been  over  the  fact  that  they've  often  been 
taxed  at  much  higher  rates  than  other 
property  owners. 

ASTRO  suggests  federal  tax-sharing  with 
state  and  local  governments  to  reimburse 
them  for  eliminating  present  property  taxes 
on  railroad  operating  facilities — since  other 
transport  modes  arent   similarly  taxed. 

Announcer:  Now,  one  final  question.  Mr. 

:  Once  the  railroads  start  getting  help 

from  the  government,  would  there  ever  be 
an  end  to  It?  Or  would  It  go  on  forever? 

Railroader:  The  direct  financial  aid  pro- 
posals made  by  ASTRO  cover  only  an  11- 
year  period.  During  that  time  the  railroads 
should  be  able  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 
They  could  then  remain  viable  under  gov- 
ernment policies  freeing  them  to  compete 
with  other  modes  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis. 

In  time,  the  government  should  actually 
recover  its  Investment  through  the  greater 
taxes  a  revitalized  railroad  Industry  would 
pay. 

Announcer:   Thank  you,  Mr.  ,   for 

a  most  enlightening  discussion  of  railroad 
problems  and  what  should  be  done  to  re- 
solve them. 
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fProm  the  Burlington  Northern  News, 
January,  1971] 

$36    BILLION    NEEDED   THROUGH    1»80:    RAILWATS 
•sOPNI)I>rO  THE  ALARM'  FOR  rEDEKAL  ACTION 

A  comprehensive  "grass  roots"  effort  cur- 
rently Is  being  conducted  by  BN  and  the  rest 
of  the  rail  Industry  to  "sound  the  alarm"  and 
tell  the  public  about  America's  Sound  Trans- 
portation Review  Organization  (ASTRO). 

"It's  time  for  Congress  to  act,"  says  An- 
thony Kane,  BN's  vice  president,  Law  dep«ut- 
ment.  Congress  must  act  because  time  Is  tick- 
ing away  a  grim  countdown  for  the  majority 
of  America's  railways. 

National  transportation  policy  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  tlmee.  And  railways  have  been 
the  principal  victims.  Railways  stlU  are 
shackled  by  policies,  laws,  and  regulations 
lmp»06ed  under  a  concept  that  began  when 
they  had  a  virtual  transportation  monopoly. 
We  continue  to  be  hamstrung  In  efforts  to 
compete — even  though  the  monopoly  situa- 
tion hasn't  existed  for  almost  a  half-centiu-y. 

In  addition,  billions  in  public  funds  have 
long  been  lavished  on  facilities  used  by 
trucks  and  buses,  alrllnee,  and  barges  while 
railways  have  paid  their  own  way. 

Many  railways  have  now  exhausted  their 
financial  resources  In  an  extended  struggle 
to  keep  pace  with  progress — and  stay  In 
business. 

Bu":  the  situation  Is  not  hopeless. 

"ASTRO  recognizes  these  problems  and  has 
long-term  solutions,"  Kane  says.  "It's  been 
14  years  since  our  country  has  had  any  com- 
prehensive rail  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress, so  new  transportation  policies  are  long 
overdue." 

Among  the  ASTRO  proposals  Is  a  request 
for  $36  billion  for  capital  improvements 
through  1980. 

"Railways  can  no  longer  function  without 
substantial  Federal  assistance,"  Kane  says. 
Many  railways  currently  are  operating  In 
deceit  conditions.  The  Penn  Central  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  falltire  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  and  Reading  railroads  are  prime  exam- 
ples of  the  economic  starvation  experienced 
by  railways. 

Other  transportation  modes  also  are  facing 
severe  financial  problems  despite  their  bene- 
fiting from  Federal  subsidies  and  less  govern- 
ment regulations  than  railways. 

In  asking  for  Federal  funds,  railways  basi- 
cally are  requoetlng  to  be  treated  equally 
with  all  other  forms  of  transportation. 

"We  want  our  fair  share  from  Uncle 
(Sam) ,"  Kane  says  emphatically. 

Many  Burlington  Northemltes  are  taking 
pert,  In  the  grass  roots  program  of  carrying 
the  ASTRO  story  to  the  general  public.  State 
and  district  chairmen  have  been  appointed 
to  give  the  ASTRO  message  via  speeches,  slide 
and  film  presentations,  and  television  ap- 
pearances. 

To  give  employees  a  better  idea  of  the 
problems  facing  the  Industry  and  what 
ASTRO  Is  all  about,  BN  News  provides  the 
following  answers  to  some  Important  ques- 
tions: 

Q.  What  13  the  moat  critical  railway 
problem? 

A.  Simply  put.  It's  the  fact  that  the  Indus- 
try 18  rapidly  losing  Its  ability  to  find  the 
money  It  needs  for  modernization  and 
growth. 

Q.  How  much  money  is  needed? 

A.  ASTRO  assessed  the  Induatiys  capital 
requirements  through  1980  at  $36  billion. 
This  Is  what's  needed  for  modernization  and 
improvement  of  serylce. 

Q.  What  would  the  $36  billion  be  used  for? 

A.  Part  of  this  money  Is  required  on  some 
railways  to  overcome  past  deficiencies.  The 
bulk  of  It  Is  to  keep  pace  with  present  and 
future  lieeds.  About  half — $18.6  billion — Is 
needed  for  expansion  of  the  freight  car  fleet. 
Another  $6  billion  should  go  for  new  locomo- 
tives and  the  modernization  of  others.  Rail 
and  tie  Installations  will  require  $5.8  billion. 
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Other  needed  capital  expenditures  are  esti- 
mated at  $6  billion. 

Q.  Why  can't  railways  borrow  the  money 
they  need? 

A.  Some  can.  but  Interest  costs  are  double 
what  they  were  10  years  ago.  Other  railways 
can't  because  of  their  currently  depressed 
financial  conditions. 

Q.  What  can  government  do  to  help? 

A.  ASTRO  suggested  a  number  of  way.';, 
most  of  which  don't  Involve  outlays  of  money. 
Some  call  for  loan  guarantees,  others  for 
loans  and  advances  requiring  reoayment 
And  many  concern  only  changes  In  repnla- 
tory  approach  and  tax  policies. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  specific  proposal  .^ 

A.  It's  recommended  that  the  goversimeut 
guarantee  loans  ^o  buy  new  equipment;  pro- 
vide low  Interest  loans  for  those  types  of 
freight  cars  which  are  !n  short  siipply;  re- 
store tax  credits  on  new  equipment  pur- 
chases; and  create  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
acquire  a  "free-running"  fieet  of  general  pur- 
pose freight  cars  to  relieve  shortages.  It's 
proposed  that  a  single  transportation  trust 
fund  be  established  with  the  railways  con- 
tributing through  a  user  tax.  From  this  fund. 
ASTRO  suggests  the  railways  receive  $400 
million  a  year  for  malntena'ice-of-way  R»'d 
plant  Improvements — a  proposal  that  seems 
Justified  In  light  of  the  pt'.bllcly-fl:'anced 
"ways"  used  by  competitors.  It's  also  siig- 
ge.sted  that  the  government  provide  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  for  cooperative  research.  Thl-i 
would  amount  to  Just  12  percent  of  its  trans- 
portation research  and  development  fund- 
It's  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Is  contemplating  si>€ndlng  approxi- 
mately $290  million  on  the  SST  (supersonic 
air  transport  1 .  an  unnecessary  and  uneco- 
nomic monument  to  pollution  and  technolog- 
ical chauvinism. 

Q.  What  kind  of  regulatory  changes  are  the 
railways  asking? 

A.  Mostly  they're  designed  to  give  shippers 
and  the  public  the  benefit  of  truly  jompet!- 
tlve  transportation — to  let  the  railways  op- 
erate more  like  other  bustr.e.sses  dc.  It's  rec- 
ommended that  we  be  given  more  freedom 
to  eliminate  losing  freight  services;  that  we 
be  permitted  to  lower  rates  on  certain  com- 
modities to  attract  new  business  that  would 
increase  earnings;  that  state  r«te  regulations 
be  eliminated  as  an  undue  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce;  that  barriers  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Intermodal  transportation  compa- 
nies be  removed:  that  selective  removal  of 
minimum  rate  controls  be  tried  on  a»i  experi- 
mental bfiEls  to  see  If  such  controls  are  really 
needed;  and  that  a  single  authority  be  created 
"i-o  regulate  all  forms  of  transportation  with 
an  even  hand. 

Q.  Railways  are  forever  talking  about  spl- 
rallng  labor  costs.  Where  do  railways  rank  In 
terms  of  employee  compensation? 

A.  The  average  American  rail  worker  was 
compensat.ed  to  the  tune  of  $10,583  last  j  oar. 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. That  placed  him  on  a  higher  Income 
level  than  employees  In  other  transportation 
Industries  as  well  as  those  In  communica- 
tions and  utilities,  manufacturing,  and  min- 
ing Last  year.  Class  I  railways  paid  $6,164,- 
000.000  In  employee  wages,  payroll  taxes, 
and  health  and  welfare  benefits.  Although 
rail  wcrkerj  rank  fln-t  In  v^ages  and  supple- 
mental payments,  ;he  ratio  of  employee  com- 
pensation to  corporate  sales  l.s  02  percent, 
c.-mpared  to  only  25  percent  for  communi- 
cations and  utilities  employees,  and  26  per- 
cent for  manufacturing  employees.  The  ratio 
for  other  mrdes  of  transp-rtntlon  Is  47  per- 
cent. What  this  all  means  Is  that  although 
the  railway  Industry  is  the  moet  generous  In 
terms  of  compensation.  It  currently  is  in  a 
position  where  It  Is  least  able  to  afford  the 
ccst  of  maintaining  that  status. 

Q.  Wotildn't  nationalization  solve  most  of 
the  railroad  problems? 
A.   Because   cf  the   very  high  cost  of  na- 
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tlonallzatlon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $00  bil- 
lion to  "luy  out  the  railways,  that  coune  of 
Rc'lon  Is  unlikely.  In  addition,  natlonallz*. 
tion  would  re.'iult  In  a  tremendous  tax  loss 
Last  year,  railways  paid  Federal,  state,  and 
|.  rul  taxes  In  excess  of  a  billion  dollars.  The 
tremendous  Investment  to  nationalize  rail- 
ways  provide.,  no  a.s.'siirance  of  Improved  op- 
f-ratlcns^and  c'^rtalnly  not  of  profitable  op- 
•  rr.tlon';.  Japan's  well  publicized  raUroadg 
operate  at  a  deficit  of  20  percent.  The  same 
Is  truo  of  nationalized  railroads  in  western 
Eunjpe  A  similar  deficit  by  American  rail- 
ways uiuld  am  unt  to  more  than  $2  billion 
per  year.  US  taxpayers  would  have  to  foot 
the  bin 

Q.  What  would  ASTRO's  proposals  cost  the 
LT'^vcrnmcnt? 

A  It's  ontlrlpnted  that  -!n  time — the  gov- 
ernment wculd  recover  Its  Investment 
through  irxes  resulting  f r  m  business  gain* 
by  tlic  rr\ltallzed  railway  Industry.  What's 
needed  Ls  a  helping  hand  not  a  handout, 
I  '-.e  railwa-  s  can  rcraln  their  financial  health 
with  a  r^iii  nable  amount  of  government 
help  during  the  present  rrtsls  and  Icng-range 
prllcles  thnt  treat  all  forms  of  transporta- 
■Ua\  alike 

|From  the  Railway  Age,  Mar.  8,  1971) 
Watching  Washinoton 

By  March  30  Congress  must  decide  whether 
to  continue  funding  the  supersonic  trans- 
port plane.  A  vote  up  or  down  for  SST  will 
clear  the  way  for  Senate  Conmierce  Commit- 
tee consideration  of  ASTRO,  so  ASTRO  Gen- 
eral Counsel  George  Smathers  already  is  pol- 
ishing his  lead-off  testimony. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  ASTRO  legislation  hai 
been  Introduced — H.R.  28,  to  provide  for  60- 
year  amortization  of  railroad  grading  and 
tunnel  bores.  The  bill's  sponsor  is  Rep.  Wil- 
bur Mills  (D-Ark.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee.  to  which  the 
measure  has  been  assigned. 

At  the  AAR.  meanwhile,  the  staff  of 
ASTRO  Is  expanding:  D.  Michael  Murray, 
former  Norfolk  &  Western  lawyer  and  one- 
time assistant  Postmaster  Oeneral.  has  been 
appointed  legislative  affairs  coimsel;  Tom 
White  of  AAR's  news  service  has  signed  on 
as  a  writer,  and  Seaboard  Coast  Line  AEslst- 
ant  Vice  President  Emory  P.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  U 
director  of  legislative  affairs,  a  new  title. 
Waldrop  will  serve  under  AAR  Legislative  Af- 
fairs Vice  President  Patrick  H.  Mathews, 
Mathews  and  Waldrop,  of  course,  handle 
many  matters  besides  ASTRO,  but  Waldrop's 
appointment  does  mean  there  will  be  an- 
other hand  at  the  oars. 

OTl'ER    SIGNS    .".VD    PO''.T''NTS 

Ready  for  Introduction  In  Congress  Is  an 
alternative  proposal  to  car-equipment  bills 
drawn  uo  by  both  the  NTT  Leagtie  and  the 
AAR. 

The  alternative,  vastly  more  ambitious. 
Was  drawn  up  by  four  railroad  brotherhoods, 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  two  shippers  de- 
scribed as  "very  large"  but  not  otherwls' 
Identified,  and  electric  power  Interests, 

The  two  earlier  bills  would  (1)  create  • 
modest,  quaslpubllc  National  Freight  Car 
Corporation  with  non-dlvldend  stockholder* 
and  no  direct  Federal  expenditure  required 
and  (2)  provide  a  plan  whereby  Individual 
railroads  might  qualify  for  government  in- 
surance of  $3  billion  of  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates. 

The  labor  alternative  seemingly  combines 
the  objectives  but  would  simply  establish  « 
government-owned  corporation,  "Fastcorp," 
(for  Past  Freight  Systems),  which  would  b« 
eligible  to  acquire  up  to  $3  billion  in  car 
and  motive-power  equipment  through  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans. 

Although  both  proposed  corporations 
would  initially  raise  revenues  ($10  million 
to  $30  million)  through  a  50-cent  per  diem 
surcharge  on  use  of  equipment,  to  be  cut  off 
after  a  certain  date,  Fastcorp  would  receive 
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$20  million  in  direct  UJ3.  «Jd  for  start-up 
costs. 

Fastcorp  would  be  run  by  a  13-man  board 
composed  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
and  Transportation,  the  chairman  of  the  ICC, 
four  railroad  officers,  and  representatives  of 
shippers,  labor,  public,  consumer,  financial 
and  state  regulatory  Interests. 

REALISM     ABOTTT     PASSENOER    T&AXNS 

It's  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  cer- 
tain types  of  rail  passenger  service  may  be 
required  In  the  public  Interest. 

Alone  of  all  modes  of  transportation,  rail- 
roads can  move  large  numbers  of  people 
swiftly  and  efficiently — without  adding  to  the 
problems  of  pollution  and  congestion. 

But  the  fact  Is  that,  even  where  rail  serv- 
ice attracts  substantial  patronage,  it  seldom 
pays  Its  way. 

For  America's  railroads,  passenger  trains 
have  been  a  losing  proposition  since  the  end 
of  World  War  H. 

And  this  happened  despite  the  fact  that 
they  spent  more  than  $1  billion  In  the  ten 
years  after  the  war  on  new  passenger  equip- 
ment and  millions  more  on  advertising. 
Service  was  of  the  highest  quality. 

But  traffic  constantly  declined,  resulting  In 
losses  that  are  now  running  at  a  level  above 
$200  million  a  year  on  an  out-of-pocket  basis 
alone. 

Partly  because  of  this,  U.S.  railroads  are 
now  experiencing  a  financial  crisis. 

As  a  recent  study  of  rail  industry  prob- 
lems by  America's  Sound  Transportation  Re- 
view Organization  (ASTRO)  found:  "Rail- 
roads should  be  relieved  of  continuing  and 
severe  losses  on  unprofitable  service  required 
In  the  public  interest." 

Three  main  types  of  passenger  service  were 
identified  by  ASTRO — commuter,  corridor 
and  long-haul.  And,  "since  each  of  the  three 
types  of  service  Is  different,  the  solution  must 
be  different  In  each  case,"  the  ASTRO  report 
■aid. 

By  far  the  most  necessary  service,  ASTRO 
added.  Is  commutation. 

The  "economic  and  social  costs"  of  elimi- 
nating commuter  service  "are  simply  too 
great"  for  the  communities  to  bear. 

But  ASTRO  also  pointed  out  that  forcing 
a  railroad  to  operate  necessary,  but  unprofit- 
able, commuter  service  "at  Its  sole  risk"  could 
easily  Jeopardize  its  financial  health.  This 
was  described  as  "particularly  critical  in  the 
East,  where  the  large  commuting  carriers 
have  grave  financial  problems." 

ASTRO  called  for  adoption  of  Joint  fed- 
eral-state assistance  programs  to  Insure  that 
needed  commuter  service  continues. 

"Regional  planning  commissions  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  concrete  programs  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  continuing  com- 
mutation service  under  public  sponsorship," 
the  report  said.  "Federal  funds  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  planning  efforts  as  well  as  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  the  up- 
gradmg.  where  necessary,  of  fixed  plant." 

Turning  to  service  In  densely  populated 
corridors  of  up  to  300  miles,  ASTRO  said: 
"This  is  clearly  an  area  for  further  experi- 
mentation rather  than  preconceptions.  If  cor- 
ridors are  to  be  preserved,  cooperation  will 
be  required  among  federal  and  local  agencies 
and  the  railroad  industry." 

Pointing  out  that  the  popularity  of  the 
MstroUners  between  Washington  and  New 
York  "suggests  the  existence  of  a  definite 
market."  ASTRO  added  that  the  "profitabil- 
ity of  such  service  Is  not  yet  known,  nor  has 
it  been  determined  whether  significant  mar- 
kets for  high-speed  rail  service  exist  In  other, 
leas  densely  populated  areas." 

Because  "their  limited  financial  resources 
prevent  them  from  being  able  to  fund  the 
«pertments,"  it  was  recommended  that  rail- 
roads should  receive  reimbursement  for  any 
operating  deficits  Incurred. 

Hagardlng  long-haul  service— trips  of  over 
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800  miles — ASTRO  noted  that  "the  service 
has  been  in  an  Irreversible  decline  for  years." 

It  recommended  that  a  new,  federally 
chartered  public  corporation  be  established 
as  "the  overdue  Tehicle  for  rationalizing  the 
intercity  rail  passenger  structure." 

By  doing  this,  its  report  explained,  "a  rail 
passenger  network  can  be  preserved  where 
patronage  and  potential  so  warrant.  At  the 
same  time,  operating  contracts  with  railroads 
serving  points  within  the  network  can  relieve 
these  roads  of  the  heavy  losses  they  are  now 
incurring. " 

Thus  railroads  could  be  relieved  of  their 
"largest  single  burden"  and  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  lost  in  passenger  service 
could  be  used  by  the  Industry  to  meet  grow- 
ing demands  for  the  transportation  of  freight. 

At  the  same  time,  passengers  could  hope 
for  a  better  deal,  with  money  becoming  avail- 
able from  government  sources  to  continue 
and  Improve  passenger  services. 

WHO  NEEDS  THEM? 

America  lives  by  Its  transportation  system. 

Pood  must  move  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities.  Coal  must  move  from  the  mines  to 
the  power  companies  and  steel  mills.  Steel 
must  move  from  the  mills  to  factories.  And 
finished  products  must  move  from  factories 
to  consumers. 

Without  the  smooth  functioning  of  Its 
transportation  system,  American  commerce 
would  soon  cease.  Millions  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work. 

America  needs  all  of  Its  transportation. 

But  there  Is  one  mode  It  depends  on  above 
all  others — ^the  railroads. 

Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
underscored  this  recently  when  he  aald:  "No 
other  modes  of  transportation  singly  or  In 
combination  could  conceivably  fulfill  the  role 
of  the  railroads." 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  even  with  30 
days'  preparation  In  the  event  of  a  nation- 
wide rail  shutdown,  the  other  modes  would 
be  able  to  absorb  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
railroads'  freight  business. 

The  railroads  move  a  fleet  of  1.8  million 
freight  cars,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  118 
million  tons. 

In  1969,  they  hauled  780  billion  ton-miles 
of  freight — or  nearly  4,000  ton-miles  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the  country. 

Thus,  the  railroads  were  responsible  for 
transporting  about  41  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's Intercity  tonnage — nearly  twice  as  much 
as  any  other  mode. 

As  Important — and  revealing — as  these 
statistics  are,  they  don't  show  the  country's 
true  dependence  on  railroads. 

For  ordinary  necessities  like  water,  elec- 
tricity, paper,  canned  and  frozen  foods  and 
bread,  we  depend  on  the  railroads. 

It's  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  your  next 
glass  of  pure  water  may  be  brought  to  you 
by  train — for  it's  the  railroads  that  move 
most  of  the  chemicals  used  In  water  purifica- 
tion. 

In  a  sense,  electricity,  too.  Is  brought  by 
the  railroads.  They  move  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal  every  year — coal  that's 
used  to  provide  electric  lights  to  80  million 
Americans. 

And  for  food — that,  too.  Is  probably 
brought  to  you  by  train.  Almost  all  the 
canned  and  frozen  foods  moves  by  railroad, 
and  so  does  much  of  the  wheat  needed  for 
bread.  Almost  half  of  our  meat  and  dairy 
products  comes  by  train  as  well. 

Besides  these  necessities,  railroads  deliver 
something  else  to  America — Jobs,  and  a  lot 
of  them. 

Not  alone  for  the  nearly  600,000  people  who 
work  on  the  railroads. 

But  also  for  thousands  of  employes  In  al- 
lied Industries. 

And  the  Jobs  of  millions  of  others  depend 
on  efficient  distribution  of  their  products  by 
railroads. 
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These  Include  miners — more  of  whose  coal, 
metallic  ores  and  other  minerals  move  by 
rail  than  by  any  other  mode. 

And  coitton  producers — who  depend  on 
trains  to  move  over  73  percent  of  their  crop 
to  textUe  mills. 

As  recently  found  by  America's  Sound 
Transportation  Review  Organization 

(ASTRO),  railroads  move: 

71  percent  of  household  appliances. 

76  percent  of  automobiles  and  automobile 
parts. 

78  percent  of  lumber  and  wood. 

40  percent  of  fumittire. 

63  percent  of  chemicals. 

and  68  percent  of  primary  metal  products. 

Railroads  are  also  an  essential  o(Hnponent 
of  the  national  defense  system,  moving  near- 
ly 40  percent  of  the  Defense  Department's 
freight — one  third  of  which  its  impossible 
to  transport  any  other  vray. 

America's  railroads.  Who  needs  them?  Tou 
do.  We  all  do. 

A  rUTUKE  or  STAOGEUNO  PROPORTIONS 

America's  depende.  ce  on  its  railroads  Is 
great.  And  It  will  grow. 

By  1980,  according  to  a  recent  study  by 
America's  Sound  Transportation  Review  Or- 
ganization (ASTRO),  railroads  will  bare  to 
move  about  46  percent  more  freight  than 
they  do  now — their  total  then  exceeding  an 
incredible  one  trillion  ton-mllee  annually. 

And  railroads  may  once  again  become  a 
prime  mover  of  people. 

As  ASTRO  put  It:  "Our  cities  are  In  the 
throes  of  air  and  highway  congestion;  ac- 
cess to  the  metropolitan  cores  is  already  dif- 
ficult and,  in  peak  periods,  nigh  lmp>osslble. 
Air  p>ollutlon  has  reached  intolerably  danger- 
ous levels." 

There  is  one  mode  of  transportation,  bow- 
ever,  that  can  move  more  goods  and  more 
people  more  efficiently  without  contributing 
substantially  to  the  problems  of  pollution 
and  congestion.  TtitA  mode  Is  the  steel  wheel 
on  the  steel  rail. 

But  US.  railroads  arent  now  In  a  position 
to  meet  this  challenge  fully.  Capital  Improve- 
ment programs  have  lagged  behind  needs  In 
recent  years,  leading  to  inadequate  supplies 
of  equipment  and  deferral  of  work  on  road- 
way and  structures. 

To  make  up  for  these  past  deficiencies  and 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  future, 
ASTRO  found  that  America's  railroads  mtist 
Invest  a  "staggering"  $36  billion  by  1080. 

The  entire  net  Investment  of  the  Industry 
today  Is  only  $27.7  billion. 

ASTRO  found  that  about  half  the  new 
Investment — $18.6  billion — should  go  toward 
a  24  percent  expansion  of  the  rallroeul  freight 
car  fieet  by  1980.  This  would  increase  Class  I 
railroad  ownership  from  the  current  1.4  mil- 
lion cars  to  1.8  million. 

Although  the  railroads  were  able  to  move 
34  percent  more  revenue  ton-miles  of  freight 
with  a  fieet  that  dropped  from  1.7  million 
cars  to  1.4  million  during  the  last  10  years, 
ASTRO  said  expansion  is  now  necessary  be- 
cause "it  is  Improbable  that  the  railroads 
can  duplicate  the  gain  of  60  percent  in 
freight  car  utilization"  obtained  during  the 
1960s. 

ASTRO  also  recommended  that  the  private 
freight  car  fleet,  which  currently  ntimbeis 
over  300,000  cars,  be  Increased  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent  a  year.  Private  cars  include  those 
owned  by  shippers  and  leasing  companies. 

Just  as  they  must  add  freight  cars,  ASTRO 
reported,  the  railroads  also  will  need  to  ac- 
quire new  locomotives — nearly  22,000  by  1980, 
at  a  cost  of  $6  billion. 

And  rail  and  tie  replacements  and  other 
roadway  needs  are  estimated  to  require  an- 
other $11.9  billion. 

Noting  that  certain  types  of  freight  move- 
ments are  already  restricted  because  of  the 
"low  rate  of  rail  and  tie  insertions  In  the 
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past."  ASTRO  said  that  new  rail  Installations 
should  be  at  a  level  three  times  that  of  the 
past  decade  and  new  tie  Installations  should 
be  at  a  level  60  percent  greater  than  In  the 
period  from  1959  through  1968. 

'•To  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  freight 
car  fleet  and  to  improve  the  reliability  and 
quality  of  service."  ASTRO  also  called  for 
extensive  programs  of  yard  modernization, 
communications  smd  computer  expansion 
and  mtermodal  transfer  facility  construction. 

But,  this  report  continued,  the  difficulty  Is 
the  railroad  Industry  "Is  rapidly  losing  Its 
ability  to  find  the  money  it  needs  for 
growth." 

TROtTBLE  WrrH   A   CAPITAL  "t" 

America's  railroads  are  In  deep  trouble — 
flnanclal  trouble  that  Is  rapidly  becoming 
deeper. 

Pour  of  them  are  now  In  bankruptcy — 
Including  the  biggest  of  all.  Penn  Central. 

Together,  theee  four  railroads  operate 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  rail  mile- 
age in  the  United  States.  They  account  for 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  industry's  rev- 
enues. And  they  employ  more  than  15  percent 
of  its  workers. 

At  the  same  time,  other  railroads— 
though  not  in  bankruptcy — find  their  op- 
erations thre.itened  by  continued  poor  flnan- 
clal results.  On  most  lines.  Increased  reve- 
nues are  being  outpaced  by  Increased  ex- 
penses. 

Twenty-two  major  railroads  were  in  the 
red  during  the  first  six  months  of  1970. 

And  of  the  nation's  71  Class  I  railroads. 
38  showed  poorer  financial  results  than  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1969. 

.\8  an  Indiistry.  the  railroads  reported  only 
$74  million  in  net  Income  for  the  first  half 
of  1970 — down  71  percent  from  the  $259  mil- 
lion reported  during  the  same  jjerlod  last 
year. 

In  terms  of  rate  of  return  (operating  in- 
come as  a  percentage  of  net  Investment) , 
the  Industry  hit  a  rock-bottom  1.88  percent 
for  the  12  months  ended  June  30. 

That's  one  of  the  lowest  levels  recorded 
since  the  depression  years  of  the  1930s  and 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  railroads  are  pay- 
ing anywhere  from  9  to  11  p)ercent  Interest 
on  money  needed  to  finance  Improvements. 

Another  Indication  of  the  industry's  fi- 
nancial trouble  can  be  seen  in  Its  net  work- 
ing capital  position. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  the  railroads  had 
net  working  capital  of  $56  million,  compared 
with  a  deficit  of  more  than  $320  million  as 
of  June  30,  1970. 

They  must  find  the  means  not  only  of  fi- 
nancing about  $1.5  billion  in  capital  Im- 
provements, but  also  of  paying  off  the  $679 
million  In  long-term  debt  that  will  come 
duo  before  June  30,  1971. 

Ironically,  the  railroads'  crisis  has  arisen 
at  a  time  of  record-breaking  business  and 
growing  demand  for  rail  services. 

In  1969,  railroads  moved  a  record  of  780 
billion  ton-miles  of  freight  and  received  a 
record   $11.5   billion   In   operating   revenues. 

And  both  traffic  and  revenues  have  con- 
tinued to  show  Increases  In   1970. 

It  was  In  the  fall  of  1969  that  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads  established 
a  group  called  America's  Sound  Transporta- 
tion Review  Organization  (ASTRO)  to  study 
the  nation's  transpwrtatlon  problems  and 
future  needs. 

While  ASTRO  concluded  that  railroads  are 
in  no  position  to  .solve  their  own  problems 
in  a  way  the  future  will  require.  Its  report 
laid  out  a  saving  course  of  action  for  the 
nation  to  follow.  Principally,  it  was  a  call 
for  "creative  Involvement"  of  the  federal 
government. 

CBKATTVK  INVOLTZMENT 

The  ability  of  America's  rallroctds  to  carry 
their  Bh&re  ot  the  nation's  future  transporta- 
tion load  centers  on  a  question  of  money. 
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Can  they  find  the  money  needed  tor  new 
equipment  and  facilities? 

The  recently  released  report  of  America's 
Sound  Transportation  Review  Organization 
(ASTRO)  puts  the  industry's  capital  needs 
at  $36  billion  between  now  and  1980. 

The  money  can  be  found,  ASTRO  said,  if 
the  federal  government  undertakes  a  pro- 
e;ram  of  "creative  involvement"  in  the  rail- 
road Industry.  But  that  doesn't  mean 
solving  the  whole  problem  with  federal 
funds,  although  a  limited  amount  jf  such 
assistance  Is  recommended.  What's  needed, 
ASTRO  concluded,  is  equal  treatment  of  the 
railroads  as  part  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system — with  the  scales  also  requiring  reg- 
ulatory and  tax  reforms. 

The  cost  is  now  fixed  in  the  report  but  It 
ha«  been  estimated  at  less  than  $700  million 
a  year — far  less  than  the  $23  billion  all  levels 
of  government  currently  spend  each  year  on 
other  forms  of  transportation. 

What's  more,  the  outlay  could  be  expected 
to  come  back  to  the  government  eventually 
through  the  higher  taxes  that  a  healthy  rail- 
road industry  would  pay. 

The  money  would  be  used  to  help  railroads 
modernize  their  plant,  augment  their  supply 
of  freight  cars  and  locomotives  and  benefit 
from  research. 

The  ASTRO  recommendations  for  financial 
help  fall  into  three  categories.  One  of  these 
involves  rights-of-way  and  structures. 

Only  the  railroads,  of  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation, are  required  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  the  "ways" 
they  use  and  at  the  same  time  pay  taxes  on 
them. 

To  put  railroads  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  modes,   ASTRO   urged   Congress  to: 

ESstabllsh  a  single  transportation  trust 
fund,  from  which  railroad  needs  for  road 
modernization  would  not  be  expected  to  ex- 
ceed $400  million  a  year  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  railroads  will  be  expected  to 
make  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the 
fund. 

Guarantee  up  to  $400  million  annually  In 
loans  for  similar  Improvements  to  rights-of- 
way.  This  would  involve  no  government  ex- 
penditure, unless  a  railroad  defaulted. 

Eliminate  state  and  local  property  taxes 
on  railroad  property  used  for  transportation 
since  there  are  none  on  competitors'  facili- 
ties. ASTRO  also  recommended  tax-sharing 
with  state  and  local  governments  to  provide 
reimbursement  for  an  estimated  $230  million 
annually  they  receive  from  these  taxes  on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis. 

Another  major  set  of  proposals  concerns 
equipment.  To  help  railroads  step  up  their 
acquisitions.  ASTRO  msule  four  recommen- 
dations ; 

Government  guarantees  of  loans  for  equip- 
ment purchases.  No  government  expendi- 
ture would  be  involved  unless  a  railroad  de- 
faulted. 

Government  advancement  of  the  20  per- 
cent down  payme:it  required  for  the  most 
advantageous  financing  and  reimbursement 
to  the  railroads  for  Interest  payments  above 
4  percent.  This  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
aboiit  $60  million  annually. 

Creation  of  a  I'on-profit  corporation  to 
8w;quire  a  "free-running"  fleet  of  general 
purpose  una.'^.signed  freight  cars.  Financing 
would  come  from  railroads. 

Reinstltutlon  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
on  railroad  equipment. 

The  third  major  area  of  federal  Involve- 
ment urged  by  ASTRO  Is  In  the  field  of  re- 
search. 

ASTRO  noted  that  "practically  all  the 
railroads'  competitors  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  huge  government  expenditures  for  re- 
search, developmer.t,  testing  and  engineer- 
ing programs." 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration, 
however,  receives  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
government's   transport   research  funds. 
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Recommended  was  a  federal  research  pro- 
gram that  would  gradually  build  up  to  $100 
million  annually  over  the  next  ten  yo«i8,  it 
wo\ild  cover  all  sMpects  of  freight  and  pas. 
senger  service. 

With  this  kind  of  creative  federal  in- 
volvement, ASTRO  expressed  confidence  that 
the  railroad  Industry  can  regain  Its  flnanclal 
health.  Increase  its  expenditures  for  capital 
Improvements  and  meet  the  demands  of  the 
future.  This,  It  said.  Is  the  alternative  to 
nat  ionallzatlon . 

needed;  an  even  hand 

There's  an  Industry  In  this  country  that 
can't  readily  raise  Its  prices — even  when 
this  is  necessary  to  cover  expenses. 

.^nd.  it  can't  freely  lower  prices  either- 
even  when  this  would  allow  It  to  meet  com- 
petition and  gain  new  business. 

Nor  can  it  easily  begin  new  services  tbat 
would  allow  It  to  make  money. 

Or  automatically  drop  old  services  that 
cause  It  to  lose  money. 

In  fact,  there's  very  little  this  InduMry 
can  do — without  government  permission. 

This  Industry  la  the  railroads. 

The  rails — faced  with  severe  government 
restrictions  on  their  operations,  while  their 
comp)etltors  receive  far  more  flnanclal  as- 
sistance with  considerably  lees  regulation- 
are  finding  It  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
present  and  grow  for  the  future. 

This  was  the  ooncliislon  of  America^ 
Sound  Transportation  Review  Organization 
(ASTRO),  which  recently  studied  current 
transportation   problems  and   futtire  needs. 

A  new  look  In  regulation  was  among  Its 
recommendations. 

It  would  free  railroads  from  restraints  of 
the  past — when  the  railroads  were  a  virtual 
monopoly — and,  at  the  same  time,  treat  an 
forms  of  transportation  with  an  even  hand. 

Existing  regillatlona  attempt  to  treat  each 
mode  separately  and  not  as  part  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system,  ASTRCs  re- 
part  pointed  out. 

As  a  result,  one  product  may  be  regulated 
when  moved  by  rail,  regulated  when  moved 
by  common  carrier  truck,  unregulated  when 
moved  by  contract  truck,  unregulated  when 
moved  by  barge  and  regulated  when  moved 
bv  airplane. 

To  end  this  confusion  and  Imbalance, 
ASTRO  recommended  that  the  existing  sep- 
arate regulatory  agencies  be  abolished  and  a 
single  new  agency  be  established — one  that 
would  regulate  all  modes  fairly  and  ef- 
ficiently. 

And,  Instead  of  prohibiting  the  establish- 
ment of  single  transportation  compaolM 
combining  rail,  motor,  water  and  air  serv- 
ices, laws  and  regulations  should  permit 
them,  ASTRO  said. 

It  also  urged  greater  rate-making  freedom 
for  railroads — to  permit  them  to  lower  rates 
to  any  level  Increasing  earnings  and,  while 
their  financial  crisis  continues,  to  Institute 
an  automatic  rate  increase  of  up  to  6  percent 
annually. 

Also  in  the  area  of  rates,  ASTRO  recom- 
mended that  regulation  of  minimum  rates 
be  eliminated  on  a  selective,  experimental 
basis,  to  see  11  It  Is  really  needed;  that  state 
rate  regulation  be  abolished,  becatise  It  oon- 
.stltutes  "an  undue  burden  on  Interstate 
commerce."  and  that  rates  on  all  commodi- 
ties,  except  for  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, be  published  by  all  modes.  Presently 
only  railroads  have  to  do  this. 

Other  recommendations  Include  a  speedup 
of  the  procedure  for  abandonment  of  little- 
used  branch  lines  that  dont  meet  avoidable 
costs  and  expeditious  handling  of  mergw 
proposals  so  that  full  savings  can  be  realized. 

Anv  program  of  financial  help  for  the  rail- 
roads', ASTRO  said,  "will  only  be  a  short- 
lived paUlatlve  without  a  change  In  the  deep- 
stated  irrationalities  of  the  present  leg^  and 
regulatory  structure  governing  all  of  trans- 
portation." 
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ANOTHEB    NKTD:    TEAMWORK 

The  progress  of  any  Industry  depends 
upon  its  people — both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

Certainly  It's  recognized  that  the  railroad 
Indtistry  must  work  within  Itself  for  Im- 
provements. 

And  any  program  to  attack  the  problems 
of  the  railroads  must  have  the  suf^KU-t  of 
both  management  and  labor  If  It  is  to  be- 
come a  reality. 

Thus  It  Is  significant  that  both  Iftbor  and 
management  are  Joining  In  support  of  the 
wide-ranging  proposals  made  In  the  recently 
released  report  of  America's  Sound  lYans- 
portatlon  Review  Organization  (ASTRO). 

Support  came  from  management  through 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  ASTRO  report 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads — the  organization 
which  represents  all  of  the  country's  major 
roads. 

Agreements  In  principle  with  the  ASTRO 
report  came  from  railway  labor  leaders  at  a 
July  meeting  with  management  offlcltils  In 
Chicago. 

Said  George  E.  Lelghty.  chairman  of  the 
Oooperatlng  Railway  Labor  Organization  and 
head  of  the  labor  team  at  the  meeting: 
•■We're  glad  to  be  able  to  lend  our  support  to 
the  Astro  recommendations,  which  we  feel 
represent  a  giant  stride  toward  solving  many 
of  the  problems  of  mutual  concern  to  both 
labor  and  management." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Lelghty,  labor  officials 
present  at  the  meeting  included  Charles 
Luna,  president  of  the  United  Transporta- 
tion Union;  C.  L.  Dennis,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks;  Harold  C.  Crotty,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employee,  and  James  Yost,  president  of  the 
Railway    Employes    Department,    APL-CTO. 

The  common  Interest  which  management 
&nd  labor  share  was  recognized  in  the  ASTRO 
report.  It  called  on  both  sides  to  show 
■statesmanship"   in   their   mutual   dealings. 

"Over  half  of  every  railroad  dollar  earned 
goes  Into  labor  costs,"  the  ASTRO  report 
said.  "For  that  reason,  no  real  solution  to 
the  railroad  problem  can  be  devised  without 
labor-management  teamwork." 

But  the  report  noted  that,  even  with  wage 
increases  and  Improved  benefits,  there  has 
been  Uttle  change  over  the  past  15  years  In 
the  proportion  of  rail  revenues  required 
for  labor  costs. 

ASTRO  also  declared  that  the  railroad  In- 
dustry must  itself  do  more  toward  eliminat- 
ing its  own  disagreements  and  disputes. 

"The  railroads  have  suffered  greatly  from 
their  Inability  to  agree  on  basic  matters  .  .  . 
In  such  elemental  areas  as  car  ownership, 
rates  and  divisions."  the  report  added. 

Recommended  was  creation  of  arbitration 
machinery  for  Intra-lndustry  disputes  as  "a 
necessary  first  step"  that  "should  be  ex- 
ploited at  every  possible  opportvmlty." 

ASTRO  also  urged  the  Industry  to  make 
greater  efforts  at  Improving  Its  services,  not- 
ing that  "rellablUty  and  speed  of  service 
we  competitive  tools  Just  as  Important  as 
price  In  the  movement  of  many  products." 

The  report  also  called  on  the  Industry  to 
Improve  its  marketing  research,  noting  that 
railroads  not  only  must  "constantly  adapt 
to  the  changing  service  needs  of  their  pres- 
ent customers,  but  they  must  also  mold 
transportation  products  which  meet  the 
needs  of  many  shippers  who  do  not  now  use 
the  rails." 

"RaUroad  managers  cannot  expect  Fed- 
er^  relief ,  however  fair  and  necessary  in  the 
public  interest,  -without  adopting  those  basic 
Changes  In  direction  which  result  from  a 
xnorough  self-assessment,"  ASTRO  said. 

"Admittedly,  the  chilling  effects  of  a  nega- 
«ve  environment  have  heavily  deterred  man- 
Wment  enterprise  and  the  fullest  measure  of 
»il-help  cannot  alone  resolve  present  prob- 
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lems.  Nevertheless,  the  Industry  must  reckon 
with  its  own  shortcomings." 


The  Worst  Solution 

With  America's  railroads  In  financial 
trouble,  nationalization  Is  one  way  of  going. 

But,  according  to  a  recent  report  by  Amer- 
ica's Sound  Transportation  Review  Organi- 
zation (ASTRO),  It  "would  be  the  -worst  of 
all  solutions." 

In  fact,  said  ASTRO,  "It  would  be  the  most 
costly,  the  most  disruptive  and  the  least  ef- 
ficacious program  possible." 

The  repwrt  cl-ted  non-Industry  sources  that 
have  put  the  cost  of  nationalization  "as  high 
as  $60  billion  merely  to  acquire  privately 
owned  railroad  facilities. 

And,  It  -was  added,  this  would  leave  "un- 
touched the  great  capital  needs  of  the  In- 
dustrj-,"  which  ASTRO  put  at  $36  billion  be- 
tween now  and  1980. 

Then,  too,  tbat  could  be  Jtut  the  begin- 
ning, based  on  experience  here  and  abroad. 

The  United  States  has  gone  that  route. 

In  World  War  I,  the  government  took  over 
the  railroads. 

They  lost  about  $2  million  a  day. 

In  World  War  n,  railroads  remained  In 
private  hands.  With  the  same  basic  system 
as  in  World  War  I — ^but  -with  fewer  locomo- 
tives and  cars — railroads  hauled  more  than 
twice  the  freight  load,  handled  96  percent  of 
all  organized  military  traffic  in  the  United 
States,  served  both  the  freight  and  passen- 
ger needs  of  the  civilian  population — and 
paid  the  government  more  than  $3  million  a 
day  In  taxes. 

In  foreign  countries,  nationalization — the 
usual  route — has  taught  a  similar  lesson. 

Luis  Armand  of  France,  perhaps  the  most 
noted  transportation  authority  in  Europe, 
has  said: 

"Government  takeover  Is  pointless.  It 
■solves  no  problems.  It  merely  transfers  re- 
sponsibility for  them.  Europe's  experience 
showed  how  badly  this  can  work  out  In  all 
too  many  cases." 

The  national  railroads  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  operate  at  an  average  20  percent 
deficit — despite  the  fact  that  frequently  they 
receive  Interest-free  financing  and  pay  no 
taxes. 

The  Japanese  Tokaldo  line  between  Tokyo 
and  Osaka  Is  often  cited  as  an  example  of 
an  efficient  nationalized  operation. 

It's  true  that  the  Tokaldo  line — which 
runs  through  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated regions  In  the  world — showed  a  $96 
million  operating  profit  In  1968. 

But  overall  the  12,000-mlle  Japanese  Na- 
tional Railway  system  lost  $373.3  million, 
with  only  10  of  244  lines  recording  a  profit. 

Other  large  deficits  are  annually  recorded 
by  nationalized  systems  In  ftance.  West 
Germany  and  Italy,  among  others. 

And  In  Great  Britain  It  took  some  un- 
usual bookkeeping  to  come  up  with  black 
ink  in  1969. 

First  the  British  wrote  off  $3  billion  In 
capital  debt — reducing  annual  fixed  charges 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Then  the  government  paid  a  subsidy  of 
more  than  $158  million  for  continued  opera- 
tion of  uneconomic  services. 

After  all  that,  they  recorded  a  $36  million 
■profit." 

Canada  tdso  provides  a  good  Illustration 
of  the  results  of  nationalization. 

Two  nationwide  rail  systems  exist  slde-by- 
slde — the  privately  owned  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  government-owned  Canadian  Na- 
tional. 

In  1969,  Canadian  Pacific  recorded  a  prof- 
it of  $35  million.  Canadian  National— be- 
cause It  has  been  required  to  operate  many 
uneconomic  operations — ^recorded  a  $24.6 
million  deficit. 

Canada  has  drawn  the  t^-vlous  conclu- 
sion. Through  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1967,  it  Is  giving  both  rail  systems  more 
freedom  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
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The  law  gives  them  broad  authority  to 
set  rates  without  through  regulatory  pro- 
cedures and  to  abandon  lines  and  services 
that  are  uneconomical.  Where  these  are  re- 
quired by  the  public  Interest,  the  railroads 
are  compensated  for  their  losses  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

There's  another  reason  that  foreign  ex- 
periences are  valuable.  Where  railroads  are 
nationalized,  the  tendency  Is  to  nationalize 
or  greatly  restrict  competing  modes  as  well. 

In  raost  countries,  the  airlines  also  are  na- 
tionalized. Competing  private  carriers  are 
either  prohibited  or  controlled. 

Motor  carriers  also  can  be  operated  by 
the  government,  as  in  the  case  of  South 
Africa. 

And  even  when  they  aren't,  as  In  Britain, 
frequently  they  are  restricted  In  their  opera- 
tions to  make  sure  they  don't  divert  too 
much  traffic  from  the  railroads. 

These  restrictions  may  Include  limiting 
the  number  of  trucking  companies  In  the 
field,  the  number  of  trucks  a  single  company 
may  operate  and  the  operating  radius  of 
trucks  and  buses  to  specified  distances  from 
home  base. 

So.  as  ASTRO  concluded,  nationalization 
is  no  panacea.  But  time  Is  running  out  on 
the  alternative — balr.nced  treatment  of  the 
nation's  transportation  facilities  In  a  realistic 
statutory  and  regulatory  atmosphere. 

It's  a  "Countdown  for  America's  Rail- 
roads." 

STOP,    LOOK    AND    REQ-CTIRE    TC 

The  familiar  admonition — Stop,  Look  and 
Listen — is  not  enough  to  remove  tragedy 
from  the  places  where  highways  and  railways 
cross. 

Needed  as  well.  It  would  seem.  Is  money. 

Last  year  grade  crossing  accidents  caused 
nearly  1.500  deaths  and  resulted  In  Injuries 
to  an  additional  3,700  persons. 

The  problem  Is  caused  primarily  by  motor- 
ists who  fall  to  exercise  sufficient  care,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  found. 

The  answer  is  improved  grade  crossing  pro- 
tection, and  the  ICC  concluded  that  the  cost 
of  Installing  and  maintaining  separations 
and  protective  devices  Is  a  public  responsi- 
bility that  "should  be  financed  with  public 
funds  the  same  as  highway  traffic  devices." 

A  more  recent  report  by  America's  Sound 
Transportation  Review  Organization 

(ASTRO)  noted  there  are  now  about  30.000 
grade  croeslngs  that  "call  for  immediate 
Improvement." 

Implementation  of  such  a  program  could 
reduce  the  accident  rate  at  these  crossings 
by  50  percent,  ASTRO  estimated. 

The  real  tragedy.  It  added.  Is  that  much 
more  money  Is  available  to  combat  the  prob- 
lem than  Is  being  spent. 

More  than  $530  million  a  year  may  be  used 
from  highway  trust  funds  on  projects  for 
which  the  federal  contribution  can  range 
between  90  and  100  percent,  but  It's  not  now 
required  that  this  be  spent.  In  fact,  from 
1963  through  1967,  ASTRO  reported,  less  than 
$85  million  a  year  was  actually  used  3n  this 
basts 

In  addition,  about  $77  million  a  year  in 
other  federal  money — available  on  a  match- 
Ing-fund  basis  for  highway  projects — was 
used,  but  ASTRO  pointed  out: 

"Taking  these  sources  together,  govern- 
ment spent  less  than  one-third  of  the  per- 
missible expenditures  that  could  have  been 
made  with  almost  total  federal  support." 

As  a  result.  It  was  recommended  that  states 
be  required  to  spend,  for  grade  crossing  proj- 
ects, 10  percent  of  the  highway  trust  funds 
allocated  to  them. 

ASTRO  also  cited  another  limitation  of 
existing  programs.  Only  crossings  on  federal- 
aid  highways  qualify. 

"This  results  In  less  than  45,000  of  the 
225.000  public  croeslngs  at  grade  In  the 
nation  being  eligible  for  federal  help," 
ASTRO  said. 
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"Since  few  croMLngs  on  non-federal  roads 
have  protective  devlcee,  86  percent  of  those 
croeslngs  vrhich  ihoiUd  be  Immediately  pro- 
tected are  Ineligible  for  federal  highway  aid." 

ASTRO  thus  urged  that  federal  funds  "be 
made  generally  available"  to  all  types  of 
highways  where  grade  crossing  protection  Is 
needed. 

It  also  proposed  establishment  of  federal 
rtandarda  for  handling  grade  crossing  safety 
projects  across  the  country. 

COUNTDOWN    FOB    AXXBICA'S   RAILROADS 

America  has  arrived  at  a  crossroads  where 
a  hard  choice  must  be  made  about  Its  trans- 
portation system. 

You  might  say  we're  well  into  a  "Count- 
down for  America's  Railroads." 

Railroads  can  look  back  on  a  glorious  past 
and  forward  to  a  promising  future.  It's  the 
present  that's  killing  us. 

And  this  is  ironic.  Indeed. 

More  and  more  observers — in  and  out  of 
the  transportation  business — now  see  rail- 
roads as  the  answer  to  serious  problems  con- 
fronting the  nation.  Problems  like: 

Pollution — of  which  railroads  do  far  leas 
than  other  modes. 

Congestion — which  railroads  can  relieve 
better  than  highways. 

And  growth — which  railroads  alone  can 
efBclently  accommodate  by  moving  the  mas- 
sive volumes  of  freight  that  an  expanding 
economy  and  papulation  will  generate. 

Prospects  for  the  railroad  industry  have 
never  been  so  great — nor  its  financial  posi- 
tion so  precarious. 

Fvery  known  standard  for  testing  the 
health  of  an  Industry  points  to  a  chronic 
and  spreading  illness  among  the  railroads. 
In  1989.  one-third  of  them  lost  money. 

There's  no  qnestlon  about  It:  America's 
railroads  are  in  very  deep  trouble. 

For  years.  It's  been  assumed  the  railroads 
could  take  care  of  themselves. 

And  for  a  long  time  they  did. 

They  took  care  of  themselves  in  the  face 
of  rising  labor  and  material  costs.  In  the 
face  of  expanding  goremment  help  for  the 
competition.  In  the  face  of  discriminatory 
taxes.  In  the  face  of  rate  regulation  that  kept 
the  profit  margin  thin.  And  In  the  face  of 
policies  that  forced  the  continuation  of  un- 
economic services. 

But  the  years  have  taken  their  toll  and 
brought  the  Industry  low. 

Even  as  the  need  for  them  grows,  railroads 
are  losing  their  ability  to  build  for  the 
future.  If  a  business  cant  earn  money  above 
and  beyond  Its  current  expenses,  It  has  no 
resourcee  to  invest  in  future  growth,  to  re- 
pay debt  or  to  attract  new  money.  That's 
the  central  crlsU  In  the  railroad  Industry  to- 
day. 

Industry-wide  return  on  Investment  was 
3.4  percent  In  IMS — the  lowest  of  all  XJ3. 
industries.  And  the  down-trend  has  con- 
tinued. 

This  Is  particularly  critical  at  a  time  when 
railroads  need  new  equipment,  Inproved 
roadbeds,  new  rail  and  tlee — all  the  things 
that  are  basic  to  their  operations. 

In  short,  they  need  to  modernize — for 
greater  capacity  and  Improved  performance. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  money,  Improvement 
and  maintenance  programs  have  fallen  bad- 
ly behind.  Thla  means  deficient  service,  lost 
business — a  vlcloiis  cycle. 

And  the  cycle  continues.  It  Is  not  merely  a 
localized  crtals — ^involving  one  region  or  one 
railroad.  And,  because  of  the  interrelation  of 
railroads  In  the  nationwide  movement  of 
traffic,  the  crippling  of  any  major  railroad 
affects  all  r&Uroads. 

The  health  and  growth  of  our  economy 
depends  on  the  smooth  functioning  of  this 
network.  Railroads  now  carry  41  percent  of 
all  Intercity  freight  traffic.  Their  volume  has 
Increased  40  percent  In  the  last  decade,  and 
it  Is  expected  to  grow  another  36  percent  In 
the  next  10  years. 
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By  1980,  more  than  $36  billion  must  be 
spent  on  plant  and  equipment.  That's  more 
than  the  present  net  investment. 

But  how  can  an  Impoverished  industry 
spend  t36  billion  It  hasn't  got? 

Ilssentlal  Improvement  programs  are  clearly 
beyond  ths  means  of  today's  railroads  under 
existing  circumstances.  And  yet,  the  question 
is  not  whether  we  will  continue  to  have  a  rail 
network.  The  question  Ls  what  kind. 

The  federal  government  can  nationalize 
railroads  or  allow  them  to  operate  privately. 
Either  way,  money  will  be  needed  to  buy 
equipment  and  Improve  operating  faculties. 
That's  the  grim  but  realistic  conclusion 
reached  by  a  study  group  created  in  1969  by 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

The  group  was  called  America's  Sound 
Transportation  Review  Organization.  By  the 
strangest  of  colncldenoes,  the  first  letters  of 
that  title  spell  out  ASTRO — which  ties  In 
nicely  with  an  effort  to  move  transportation 
policy  Into  the  space  age. 

This  group— headed  up  by  former  United 
States  Senator  George  A.  Smathers — was 
asked  to  take  a  close  and  objective  look  at 
current  transportation  problems  and  future 
needs. 

The  problems  obviously  were  not  unknown 
within  the  railroad  industry,  but  when  they 
suddenly  made  headlines — including  bank- 
ruptcy declarations  in  late  June— ASTRO 
released  Its  report  in  a  hurry.  Even  so,  It  was 
a  .^olld  and  thoughtful  Index  of  railroad  lUa 
and  suggested  remedies. 

The  ASTRO  team  did  Its  homework.  They 
talked  with  people — all  kinds  of  people.  They 
dug  into  the  facts  and  the  figures.  And.  of 
tx>urse.  they  read  all  the  reports — numer- 
ous and  voluminous — of  previous  studies. 
This  new  report  is  more  than  words.  It's  a 
call  for  action — action  that  offers  an  alterna- 
tive to  nationalization. 

Simple  fairness  Is  one  cornerstone  of  the 
-ASTRO  recommendations. 
Take  rights-of-way.  for  example. 
Trucks  operate  on  a  highway  system  paid 
for  and  maintained  by  federal  and  state  gfov- 
emments  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  User  charges  are  paid,  but  not  enough 
to  offset  all  the  costs. 

.Airlines  benefit  from  government  Invest- 
ment in  an  array  of  airway  and  airport  facil- 
ities, provided  at  a  cost  of  $31 .6  billion.  They, 
too.  pay  user  charges.  But,  again,  the  full 
cost  is  not  recovered. 

Water  carriers  do  even  better.  Total  public 
Investment  In  the  nation's  waterways  comes 
to  $14.6  billion.  The  barge  lines  pay  no  user 
charges. 

TblB  Is  said  without  rancor  but  simply  to 
reflect  the  facts  of  life  in  this  transportation 
business. 

In  contrast,  the  railroads  acquired  and 
developed  their  own  rights-of-way.  And  they 
now  maintain  them — at  a  cost  of  about  $1.3 
bttllon  annually. 

Let's  remember  that  the  often-cited  land 
grants  some  railroads  received  in  the  last 
century  were  a  factor  In  only  one  of  every 
10  miles  of  track  in  the  nation.  Furthermore, 
a  Congressional  committee  long  ago  reported 
repayment  had  been  made  for  these  lands 
many  times  over 

So  it's  clear  that,  because  of  differences  In 
government  treatment,  only  the  railroads 
bear  the  full  cost  of  doing  business  In  the 
transportation  field. 

To  place  all  models  on  a  more  even  foot- 
ing where  rights-of-way  are  concerned,  the 
ASTRO  report  makes  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations. 

One  of  these  calls  for  eliminating  the  bur- 
den of  discriminatory  stata  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes  on  railroad  property  used  In  trans- 
portation. The  Justification  for  this  Is  that 
our  competitors  dont  pay  similar  taxes.  But, 
recognizing  that  railroad  property  tax  pay- 
ments have  been  an  Important  source  of 
school  and  other  local  government  financ- 
ing, ASTRO  suggests  federal  tax-sharing  with 
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state  and  local  governments  to  relmbuns 
them  for  the  nondiscriminatory  part  of  their 
losses. 

Discrimination  does  enter  into  this. 
Through  the  years,  in  some  localities,  nU- 
roads  have  been  deliberately  taxed  at  higher 
levels  than  other  property.  The  United  Statss 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  stop  this,  and  Itt 
final  enactment  will  be  haipful — but  not 
enough  to  generate  needed  ohangu  In  ths 
railroads'  fixed  plant. 

Another  major  ASTRO  proposal  would 
merge  the  present  highway  trust  fund  into  t 
general  surface  transportation  fund. 

This  idea  Is  not  without  controversy.  But 
It  seems  absolutely  essential — if  r«aUy  tig. 
nlflcemt  steps  are  to  be  taken  toward  re. 
storing  balance  in  transportation  and  toward 
solving  transportation  problems.  It  simply 
means  that  the  tax  dollars  Involved  can  Ix 
spent  where  they  will  do  the  most  public 
good. 

And  the  railroads  would  contribute  to  the 
new  fimd — through  a  user  tax.  Prom  It,  they 
would  be  authorized  to  receive  $400  million 
a  year — less  than  6  percent  of  the  highway 
expenditures  by  all  levels  of  government  In 
1970. 

Funds  made  available  to  railroads  would 
have  to  be  used  for  Improvement  or  refriaoe- 
ment  of  right-of-way  and  structures— over 
and  above  what  they've  been  doing. 

In  addition,  it's  proposed  that  the  federal 
Eiovernment  guarantee  up  to  $400  million  an- 
nually in  private  loans  for  similar  purposes. 
ASTRO  also  urges  assistance  for  railroads 
In  acquiring  locomotives  and  cars  they're  un- 
able to  provide  on  their  own. 

Briefly,  It  reconunends  that  the  govern- 
ment guarantee  low-Interest  loans  to  buy  new 
equipment;  advance  money  for  down  pay- 
ments on  rolling  stock  and  offset  excessive 
borrowing  costs — at  least  for  the  next  five 
years;  restore  tax  credits  on  new  equipment 
purchases,  and  create  a  non-proflt  corpora- 
tion to  acquire  a  "free-running"  fleet  of  gen- 
eral purpose  freight  cars  to  relieve  short- 
ages. 

These    are    among    the    dollars-and-centa 
proposals  of  the  ASTRO  program. 
It  does  cost  money. 

But  It's  still  a  bargain,  as  we  shall  see- 
even  adding  in  $100  million  a  year  for  re- 
^ptirch  that  would  cover  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger service. 

That,  it's  true,  would  be  quite  a  Jump  in 
federal  spending  for  rail  research.  But  it 
would  still  be  very  little  when  stacked  against 
the  vast  sums  railroad  competitors  have  been 
receiving  for  research,  development,  testing 
and  engineering. 

For  example,  the  federal  government  l-; 
putting  up  $390  million  for  next  year's  work 
on  developing  the  supersonic  transport.  A 
Congressional  committee  has  estimated  that 
t-ital  federal  coats  for  this  one  project  will 
reach  $13  billion — even  though  few  slgnlfl- 
rant  public  beneflts  appear  likely  to  resul* 
nut  even  if  the  railroads  are  given  th"" 
financial  means  and  the  technological  ways 
•;  modernize,  success  wlU  not  be  assured 
w'thout  bold  action  on  another  front. 

The  philosophy  under  which  railroads  are 
still  regulated  evolved  during  the  last  cen- 
tury— when  railroads.  Indeed,  were  a  power- 
ful near-monopoly.  They're  obviously  no 
longer  that.  But  the  regulatory  philosophy 
remains  the  same. 

The  problems  of  railroads  are  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  their  competitors  are  not 
equally  handicapped.  Much  of  their  barge 
and  truck  competition  is  not  regulated  at  all. 
In  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the  regulation  which 
railroads  oppose  seems  to  be  little  more  than 
a  mechanism  to  protect  other  modes  from 
the  realities  of  free  competition. 

So  the  first  thing  government  could  do  to 
help  the  railroads  in  this  area  is  to  forget 
about  the  1800b.  This  Is  the  19708.  and  it's 
time  to  set  the  railroads  free. 
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Railroads  need  the  freedom  to  make  day- 
to-day  decisions  and  act  upon  them 
quickly — not  six  months — or  years — later, 
when  the  opportunity  to  benefit  may  have 
been  lost. 

Railroads  need  the  freedom  to  combine 
with  other  modes  to  provide  the  best  poe- 
slble  "mix"  of  service  to  shippers.  Transpor- 
tation is  intermodal;  transportation  compa- 
nies should  be,  too. 

Rate  freedom  should  be  encouraiged — both 
up  and  down — to  allow  railroads  to  meet 
changing  competitive  and  cost  conditions. 

These  alms  could  best  be  realized  by  the 
creation  of  a  single  agency  to  regulate  aU 
modes  with  equality. 

The  ASTRO  study,  let  me  emphasize,  did 
not  overlook  the  segment  of  railroad  oper- 
ations that  has  been  the  most  consistently 
controversial  in  the  present  era— passenger 
service. 

It  is  now  time  for  realism  and  fairness  to 
govern  the  policies  that  affect  this. 

As  a  means  of  alleviating  automobile  and, 
in  some  cases,  airway  congestion,  the  rail 
mode  can  be  a  valuable  Instrument  In  pres- 
ent and  future  transportation  planning. 

But.  make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  rail- 
roads can  no  longer  absorb  the  severe  losses 
of  passenger  operations.  To  impose  large- 
scale  deficits  on  them  on  tlie  ground  that 
they  have  obligations  as  "common  carriers" 
uses  a  label  to  conceal  an  unfairness  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  defended. 

Railroaders  aren't  blind  to  the  public  in- 
terest. They  recognize  the  need — to  cite  an 
example — for  commuter  operations  In  metro- 
politan areas.  They  see  the  advantages  of 
Ugh-speed,  medium-distance  service  in 
densely  populated  corridors.  And  they  realize 
that  there  are  some  people  who  like  to  ride 
long-distance  passenger  trains. 

But  railroaders  arent  blind  to  the  figures 
they  see  in  their  accounting  books  either. 
They  know — as  does  Just  about  everyone 
else — that  commuter  operations  usually  lose 
money.  And  that  the  initial  Investment  re- 
quired for  high-speed  corridor  service  Is  be- 
yond their  means.  And  that  the  number  of 
people  who  want  to  ride  a  long-distance  train 
at  any  given  time  is  seldom  large  enough  to 
make  it  pay. 

Since  each  of  these  three  types  of  service 
U  different,  the  solution  must  be  different 
In  each  case. 

So  ASTRO  suggests  that  state  and  regional 
commissions  develop  concrete  programs  for 
placing  essential,  but  unprofitable  commuter 
servloe  tmder  public  sponaordilp. 

It  believes  the  market  for  "corridor"  serv- 
ice must  be  more  extensively  explored — with 
the  federal  government  financing  the  research 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  preserving  service  pend- 
ing further  study. 

And  It  supports  the  concept  of  a  federally 
chartered  corporation  to  run  intercity  pas- 
senger trains  found  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Up  to  now.  we've  been  concerned  with 
proposals  of  ASTRO  that  are  directed  out- 
ward—to goverimient,  mainly.  This  Is  be- 
cause, whatever  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
problems,  government  Is  seen  as  the  only 
source  of  meaningful  solutions. 

But  it  would  be  a  bit  silly — and  not  very 
persuasive — to  say  that  all  railroad  problems 
come  from  forces  beyond  the  control  of  rail- 
road management. 

When  ASTRO  looked  Inward — upon  rail- 
roads and  their  employes — It  found  a  number 
of  areas  where  there  are  things  to  be  done. 
Per  example,  it's  realized  that  railroads  must 
Improve  their  record  for  working  together  on 
internal  problems,  using  arbitration  ma- 
chinery where  necessary  to  Iron  out  industry 
disputes. 

Railroad  labor  also  has  a  stake  In  all  this. 
Over  one-half  of  every  railroad  dollar  goes 
to  labor  coats.  Thus,  the  ASTRO  report  notes, 
«>«•*  an  urgent  need  to  achieve  better  utl- 
llaatlon  of  manpower  and  to  realize  the  bene- 
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fits  that  can  result  from  technological  ad- 
vances. 

To  be  sure.  It's  unlikely  that  all  railroad- 
ers agree  on  what's  most  important  among 
the  various  recommendations  contained  In 
this  report. 

But  the  industry — including  large  seg- 
ments of  railroad  labor — Is  very  much  united 
in  support  of  the  principles  Involved. 

This  unity — which  nMiy  well  be  unprece- 
dented In  the  history  of  the  Industry — should 
testify  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

It's  reasonable  to  ask  how  much  these 
remedies — that  consttiute  an  alternative  to 
nationalization — will  cost. 

One  good  answer  would  be:  Not  much — 
iM>t  In  comparison  with  the  cost  of  national- 
ization. 

Another  might  be :  A  drop  In  the  bucket — 
compared  with  expendlttires  on  other  formi 
of  transportation. 

And  a  third:  Nothing  at  all — beoauM  a 
railroad  Industry,  with  restored  health,  would 
pay  more  than  enough  In  taxes  to  oSset  the 
outlays  proposed. 

A  more  precise  answer  d^>end8  on  bow  you 
flgiu-e  It.  Even  If  all  of  ASTRO's  recommen- 
dations for  financial  aid  to  the  railroads  were 
eventvially  to  be  adopted,  the  total  would 
contribute  only  about  $700  million  a  year  to- 
ward the  railroads'  capital  requirements. 

This  even  takes  Into  account  money  that 
would  be  required  to  replace  state  and  local 
revenue  losses. 

But  how  mvioh  would  nationalization  cost? 

That,  too.  Is  a  question  without  an  easy 
answer — unless  one  is  satisfied  with  words 
like  "tremendovis"  or  "exhorbltant.'' 

It  could  cost  as  much  as  $60  billion  Just 
to  transier  ownership.  And  that  would  still 
leave  unmet  the  Industry's  need  for  capital 
Imorovements. 

Neither  does  it  allow  anything  for  poten- 
tial— almost  certain — operating  losses. 

A  New  York  brokerage  firm,  In  its  1969  re- 
view of  the  railroad  Industry,  observed  that 
railroad  service  can  deteriorate  rapidly  and 
costs  skyrocket  "once  the  discipline  of  pri- 
vate ownership  is  removed." 

And  we  know  that,  under  government  con- 
trol during  World  War  I,  the  cost  of  rail- 
road operations  to  U.S.  taxpayers  was  $3 
million  a  day,  while  plant  and  service  de- 
teriorated badly. 

Speaking  of  service  may  well  remind  you  to 
ask  about  other  countries  where  nationaliza- 
tion is  the  rule. 

Well,  comparisons  are  difficult  because  of 
differing  circumstances.  In  our  vast  land, 
railroads  are  freight-oriented.  They  provide 
twice  the  ton-miles  of  service  as  the  national 
systems  of  Japan  and  Western  Europe  com- 
bined. Those  railroads — operating  In  much 
smaller  and  more  densely  populated  areas — 
emphasize  passenger  service.  The  bulk  of 
their  traffic  would  correspond  to  commuter 
travel  in  this  country. 

And  they  operate  at  an  average  deficit  of 
30  percent.  A  similar  deficit  in  this  country 
would  amount  to  more  than  $3  billion  a  year. 

By  every  possible  yardstick — the  cost  of 
acquisition,  the  effect  on  customers  and  com- 
petitors, the  experience  of  foreign  national- 
ization— It  Is  clear  that  a  government  take- 
over of  U.S.  railroads  would  be  no  favor  to 
the  American  taxpayers  and  economy. 

Transportation,  in  America,  Is  a  vast  and 
essential  complex.  It  Involves  highways, 
country  roads  and  city  streets  .  .  .  airways 
and  airports  .  .  .  canals  and  rivers  .  .  .  even 
pipelines  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  railroads. 

It  moves  not  only  people  but  also  ever- 
Increasing  volumes  of  goods  and  materials. 

Each  part  of  the  complex  must  carry  its 
own  weight — doing  that  part  of  the  Job  It 
can  do  best.  Since  transportation  Is  an  ele- 
ment In  the  price  of  Just  about  everything 
we  buy  or  use,  this  kind  of  efficiency  is  vital. 

Railroads  handle  the  biggest  share  of  the 
load — more  ton-miles  of  Intercity  freight 
each  year  than  trucks,  barges  and  airplanes 
combined. 
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If  railroads  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  times 
and  achieve  their  full  potential  In  service  to 
the  nation,  they  must  be  brought  Into  the 
transportation  system  as  "part  of  the 
family." 

Olven  fair  and  equal  treatment  with  other 
modes,  railroads  can  remain  in  private  hands. 
They  can  be  modernized  and  Improved — 
largely  at  their  own  expense — and  continue 
as  a  great  national  asset. 

Nationalization  would  convert  this  asset 
Into  a  public  liability.  The  nation  simply 
can't  afford  that. 

America's  railroads.  Who  needs  them?  Tou 
do.  We  all  do. 

And  they  need  you. 


THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY— 
50  YEARS  OP  PROGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    IdSSOtrRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
of  your  and  our  colleague's  interest  in  the 
Judicial  branch  of  our  Oovemment,  I 
wish  to  invite  attention  to  a  very  Illum- 
inating article  entitled  "The  Federal  Ju- 
diciary— 50  Years  of  Progress,"  written 
by  the  Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark,  which 
appeared  in  the  fall  1970  issue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Journal.  That  issue  commemo- 
rates the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association. 

The  author  of  that  article,  as  we  all 
know,  served  with  great  distinction  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  after  having  been  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  American 
Bar  Association  conferred  its  Gold  Medal 
on  this  learned  governmental  ofiQcial  and 
jurist  in  1962. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  president  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Chapter 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  I  tsJce 
particular  pride  in  the  fact  that  former 
Justice  Clark  was  the  national  president 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  from  1944 
to  1945. 

The  Federal  Bar  Association,  estab- 
lished in  Washington  in  1920,  is  an  as- 
sociation of  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  of  lawyers  who  are  or  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  legal  capacities.  The  association 
has  chapters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  In  several  Etox)pean  cities. 

The  objects  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion are: 

To  advance  the  science  of  jurisprudence; 
to  promote  the  administration  of  justice;  to 
uphold  a  high  standard  for  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, attorneys  representing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  attorneys  tf>- 
pearlng  before  courts,  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States;  to  encourage 
cordial  and  friendly  relations  among  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession;  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  attorneys  employed 
by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  arti- 
cle I  referred  to,  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Recoro: 

The  PIeskral  Jodiciait — SO  Tkabs  or 

PaOGRBSS 

(By  Tom  C.  Clark) 
As  the  Federal  Bar  Association  celebrates 
its  60th  year,  it  brings  home  to  the  minds 
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of  us  old-timers  Its  many  acoompllabments. 
As  an  swstlve  member  for  tiilrty-two  years 
I  am  proud  of  lt«  record.  It  haa  been  my 
^ood  fortune  to  see  the  Asaoclatlon  grow 
from  a  small  group  of  a  few  hundred  govern- 
ment lawyers  to  a  distinguished  association 
of  thous&nda  of  members.  But  In  my  flrst  few 
years  as  a  member  I  learned  from  my  work 
in  the  Association  that  in  a  flght  strength 
counts  more  than  size.  The  Federal  Bar 
proved  to  be  a  fighter  back  in  the  early  forUes 
when  It  was  the  first  bar  association  to  Inte- 
grate its  membership.  It  had  the  courage 
and  the  wUl  to  flght  for  the  right.  Another 
reason  for  its  phenomenal  success  is  that  It 
always  looked  to  the  opportunities  offered 
by  a  difficult  problem  rather  than  the  road- 
blocks that  stood  In  the  way  of  its  solution. 
At  times  this  led  to  the  building  of  castles 
In  the  air,  but  the  Federal  Bar  always  put 
foundations  under  them.  Although,  of  course, 
It  could  not  overcome  the  inevitable,  the 
Association  did  not  permit  the  inevitable 
to  overcome  it.  The  one  leeson  it  taught  its 
members  was  that  the  grandest  life  was  the 
one  that  was  spent  for  something  that  would 
outlast  life  Itself.  These  are  the  things  that 
make  up  its  greatness.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  every  member  always  walks  as  if  he 
had  a  flower  in  his  lapel  buttonhole  or  a  cor- 
sage on  her  dress.  On  this  golden  anniversary 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  continuance  of 
these  principles. 

When  the  Federal  Bar  Association  was 
founded,  the  uncertainty  of  the  times  was 
often  tagged  as  "the  winter  of  our  discon- 
tent," a  phrase  that  Shakespeare  used  in 
Richard  III  to  describe  the  savage  period  of 
civil  war  In  England.  Now — fifty  years  later — 
we  are  disturbed  by  the  disruption  and  vio- 
lence that  recurringly  erupts  In  our  com- 
munities; of  the  galloping  crime  rate,  the 
disresftect  and  distrust  of  constituted  author- 
ity and  the  permissivenees  of  our  society.  As 
lawyers  and  Judges,  we  are  especially  dis- 
turbed by  the  increasing  disrespect,  disorder 
and  turbulence  that  has  recently  marked  the 
sessions  of  our  courts.  If  the  rules  of  de- 
corum and  the  orderly  procedure  of  the 
judicial  process  is  permitted  to  be  disrupted 
at  the  whim  of  a  litigant  or  his  counsel,  then 
our  free  society  will  come  to  a  sad  and  dis- 
appointing end.  Likewise,  the  brutal  and 
bizarre  effort  to  free  a  defendant  on  trial  in 
a  California  cotirt  points  up  the  sad  state  of 
security  In  our  courtrooms  which  resulted  in 
the  bloody  toll  of  four  dead.  Including  the 
Judge  and  the  defendant  himself. 

No  clearer  picture  of  the  State  of  the  Ju- 
diciary has  been  painted  than  that  of  our 
distinguished  fellow  FBAer,  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  in  his  monumental  address  to  the 
nation  last  month.  Speaking  of  the  federal 
courts  he  pointed  out  that  they  operate  In 
a  supermarket  age  like  a  cracker  barrel  gro- 
cery store  with  the  methods  and  equipment 
of  1900  And  he  pointed  to  the  sad  com- 
mentary that  one  C-5A  military  plane  cost 
almost  twice  as  much  money  as  the  entire 
expense  of  the  federal  court  system  for  a 
whole  year.  StUl  the  country  continues  to 
buUd  C-6A's  by  the  dozen,  but  falls  to  prop- 
erly staff  the  courts  and  afford  its  Judges 
minimum  protection  from  marauders.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  while  In  the  trial  of  a  case 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  in  San 
Francisco,  a  man  In  the  rear  of  my  court- 
room arose  and  in  loud  voice  screamed  blas- 
phemy at  the  witness  on  the  stand  and  ran 
from  the  courtroom.  The  Jiiry  was  disturbed 
as  was  the  counsel  in  the  case,  but  there 
was  no  bailiff  or  marshal  In  the  courtroom 
and  by  the  time  I  had  dlspstcbed  the  Clerk 
to  fetch  the  Intruder,  he  had  disappeared. 
During  the  three  weeks  I  have  been  on  trial 
no  bailiff  or  marshal  has  been  assigned  to  my 
c^urt.  The  clerk  acts  as  crier,  bailiff,  clerk, 
law  clerk,  secretary  and  shepherd  for  the 
jury 

It  Is  true  that  the  courts  are,  as  the  Chief 
Justice  said,  reeling  under  the  Impact  of  a 
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rising  population,  new  statutory  offenses  and 
causes  of  actions  a.s  well  as  a  tremendous  In- 
crease in  ca^e  filings.  And.  as  he  further 
said,  procedural  methods  are  archaic  and 
must  be  drastically  changed.  Since  his  effec- 
tive statement  r.f  the  situation  and  his  strong 
voice  for  Improvement.  I  am  more  encour- 
aged than  ever  before  that  we  wUl  overcome 
these  difflculttee.  But  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  help  that  he  has  so  forcefully  out- 
lined and  requested.  And  that  Is  where  you 
come  m.  The  Federal  Bar  must  put  Its  strong 
shoulder  to  the  Judicial  wheels. 

This  Is  nort  to  say  that  the  coiuts — both 
state  and  federal — have  not  made  great  prog- 
ress in  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  during 
the   last   decade.   Indeed,    the   Chief  Justice 
himself  has  contributed  greatly  to  these  im- 
provements for  over  a  score  of  years.  Let  me 
mention  only  two  programs.  The  first,  which 
he  chaired  when  he   became  Chief  Justice, 
Is  the  greatest  advance  in  criminal  law  in 
this  century — the  ABA  Standards  for  Crimi- 
nal   Justice.    He    had    worked    diligently    on 
them  for  over  five  years.  The  other,  founded 
only   last    year,    is    the    Institute   for   Court 
Management.  It  should  give  to  the  courts 
what   they   have   long  needed,  i.e.,  capably 
trained  administrators.  The  news  media  has 
failed  to  give  these  and  other  projects  suffi- 
cient notice  for  the  public  to  be  aware  of 
them.  And  the  politicians  have  been  so  busy 
deriding  the  courts  that  they  have  not  had 
time  to  give  much  assistance.  The  Congress 
did  create  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (LEAA)   and  we  are  hopeful 
that  this  year  it  will  focus  on  court  prob- 
lems, as  it  has  In  the  past  on  the  constab- 
lUary.   and   give    us   a   lift.   This   would   af- 
ford opportunity  for  extending  the  existing 
prugrams,  such  as  the  organic  reorganization 
of  the  state  courts  systems  and  procedures  In 
the  federal  District  Courts  and  the  Courts 
of  Appeals;  the  standardization  of  paper  work 
and  filing  systems;  the  improvement  of  the 
procedures  and  techniques  incident  to  trial; 
the  expedition  of  trials  and  appeals  of  crimi- 
nal   cases:    the   education   and    training   of 
Judges   and   their  staffs;    and   the   complete 
overhaul   of   our  corrections  system.   All   of 
these  projects  have  been  in  progress  for  many 
years — especially  during  the  last  decade — but 
the  funds  have  all  come  from  private  financ- 
ing and  are  wholly  inadequate.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
lis  appropriation,  over  its  three  years  of  ex- 
istence, has  run  under  a  million  dollars.  Let 
us  outline  m  short  form  some  of  the  major 
accomplishments. 

The  first  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
foimdlng  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  It 
is  the  Conference  of  Senior  ClrctUt  Judges 
organized  in  1922  by  Chief  Justice  Taft.  It 
brought  the  Senior  Judges  of  the  Circuit 
into  conference  and  gave  opportunity  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  improve  procedures.  In- 
deed, the  Federal  Bar  worked  with  the  Con- 
ference in  this  regard  and  one  of  Its  accom- 
plishments was  the  creation  of  additional 
circuits  and  the  adoption  of  the  certiorari 
system  presently  in  use  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  This  Conference  de- 
veloped Into  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  In  1937  It  sponsored  the  first 
compilation  of  federal  civil  rules,  which  be- 
came effective  In  1938  as  the  Federal  RiUes  of 
Civil  Procedure.  A  few  years  later  it  secured 
the  adoption  of  the  first  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  In  the  meanwhile  at  its 
Instance  the  Congress  created  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
In  1939.  All  of  these  things  were  momentous 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Men  of  vision — such  as  Arthur  Vanderbllt, 
John  J.  PRrker  and  Orle  L.  Phillips — began 
the  extension  rf  those  Improvements  to  the 
state  courts.  During  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation presidency  of  Vanderbllt,  the  Sec- 
tion of  Judicial  Administration  published 
a  series  of  monographs  on  judicial  admlnU- 
tratlon.  Judge  Parker  began  sponsoring  them 
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among  the  states.  Vanderbllt  organized  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Administration  at  New 
York  University  where  he  was  once  Dem 
Thereafter  he  edited  and  the  Institute  pub- 
lished the  Minimum  Standards  of  Judicial 
Administration,  the  only  recognized  work  In 
the  field.  New  Jersey,  VanderbUt's  state 
adopted  a  new  Constitution  in  1948  which 
streamlined  Its  judicial  structure  and  en- 
compassed the  standards  previously  devel- 
oped  by  the  Section.  The  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration  has  been  one  of  the  mott 
potent  forces  in  Judicial  modernization,  hay. 
Ing  established  the  first  school  for  Judges  over 
fourteen  years  ago. 

Two  other  organizations  have  been  very 
active  In  their  respective  fields.  The  Amerl- 
can  Judicature  Society  was  organized  In  1918 
as  a  progressive  movement  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendations  Roscoe 
Pound  made  in  his  famous  speech  on  the 
present  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  courts 
back  in  1906.  It  founded  a  semimonthly  legal 
publication  originally  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society  Journal  and  now 
called  Judicature.  This  magazine  has  had  » 
tremendous  Influence  on  court  Improvement 
And  no  association  has  done  more  in  the 
field  of  organic  court  structure;  selection 
tenure  and  compensation  of  judges:  and  Ju- 
dicial discipline  and  removal  than  the  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society.  Today,  almost  half 
of  the  states  have  a  unified  court  structure 
thanks  to  its  efforts,  and  the  nonpolltlcal 
selection  of  judges  In  over  one-third  of  the 
states  is  largely  due  to  It.  Likewise,  In  recent 
years,  it  has  been  the  catalyst  in  the  adoption 
of  procedures  for  the  discipline  and  removal 
of  judges  for  cause  and  for  disability  The 
second  agency  Is  that  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  It  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  area  of  corrections.  Consid- 
ering Us  financing  problems,  this  group  has 
worked  wonders  in  sentencing,  parole  and 
probation   and   related   problems. 

The    American    Bar   Association    has  also 
been  active,  especially  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, through  its  Section  of  Judicial  Admin- 
istration. At  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  It 
sponsored  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Effec- 
tive Administration  of  Justice,  a  group  of 
some  twenty  national  organizations  working 
in   the   field   of   judicial   administration.  It 
was  funded  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and 
conducted  seminars  for  the  judges  of  all  the 
state   courts   of   general   Jurisdiction.   After 
three  years  of  work  the  Committee  organized 
the  National   College  of  State  Trial  Judges 
at   the   University   of   Colorado,   likewise  fi- 
nanced by  Kellogg.  Its  first  session  was  held 
In    1964    and    accommodated    one    hundred 
Judges  from  all  of  the  sutes  for  a  month  of 
training.    The    next    year    the   Flelschmann 
Foundation  awarded  a  three  million  doUsr. 
ten-year  grant  to  the  College,  but  terms  of 
the  Flelschmann  Foundation   trust  require 
that  all  recipients  of  grants  be  based  In  Ne- 
vada, so  the  National  College  was  moved  to 
the  University  of  Nevada.  Flelschmann  has 
since    granted    a    million   dollar    additional 
fund  for  a  building  for  the  College  on  the 
University   of  Nevada  campus.  The  College 
has  enlarged  Its  activity  to  two  thirty-day 
sessions  each  year  with  some  150  Judges  in 
attendance  at  each.  In  addition,  20  three- 
day  seminars  are  yearly  conducted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  College  is  now  be- 
ing organized  into  a  national  state  court  cen- 
ter that  will  service  the  judiciaries  of  all 
the  states. 

In  addition,  the  last  decade  has  seen  the 
development  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Trial  Judges,  the  Appellate  Judges' 
Conference,  the  National  Conference  of  Spe- 
cial Court  Judges,  and  the  North  American 
Judges  Association.  These  groups  are  carry- 
ing on  Intensive  programs  In  their  respective 
fields.  The  North  American  group  only  this 
yeax,  in  association  with  the  Judicature  So- 
ciety, organized  the  American  Academy  of 
Judicial  Education  and  held  Its  first  twelve- 
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day  training  session  last  month.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Special  Court  Judges 
also  began  a  series  of  three-day  conferences 
for  its  members.  And  the  Institute  for  Oourt 
Management  Is  presently  conducting  Its  first 
six-month  session  in  Colorado.  TTiere,  thirty 
carefully  selected  students  are  receiving  in- 
tensive training  in  court  management. 

Still  another  outgrowth  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  the  Conference  of  Metropolitan 
Court  Judges  which  deals  with  special  prob- 
lems of  the  heavy  docket  courts  In  the  urban 
communities.  Through  this  Conference  tlie 
problems  of  congestion  receive  special  atten- 
tion and  new  techniques  are  being  developed 
to  solve  them. 

Betumlng  to  the  federal  system,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
was  announced  in  late  1967  and  started 
functioning  in  1968.  It  was  conceived  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  was  promoted  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Congress,  it  was  sjKnisored  by  Senator 
Joseph  Tydings  and  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler.  Thu  Federal  Bar  Association  took  an 
active  pert  In  Its  organization.  Indeed  a 
number  of  persons  in  attendance  here  can 
take  pride  in  its  creation  and  present  ac- 
complishment. No  one  has  been  more  dedi- 
cated and  diligent  on  behalf  of  the  Center 
than  Miss  Alice  O'Donnell,  who  likewise  has 
been  active  in  the  Federal  Bar.  And  Miss 
Betty  Baker,  a  former  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation staff,  has  been  most  helpful  to  the 
Center.  Without  these  two  stalwart  sup- 
porters, neither  the  Federal  Bar  nor  the 
Center  would  be  where  they  are  today. 

The  Center  Is  less  than  three  years  old. 
Still  It  has  induced  more  Improvements  In 
the  federal  Judiciary  than  any  agency  In  Its 
history.  During  this  short  period  the  heavy 
dockets  of  six  of  the  metropolitan  courts 
have  been  switched  from  a  central  to  an  In- 
dividual calendar;  two  United  States  Courts 
of  Appeals  carrying  the  heaviest  dockets  have 
inaugurated  screening  processes;  a  model 
United  States  District  Court  paperwork  form 
and  procedure  system  has  been  perfected  and 
is  now  being  tested;  an  official  Judge's  Bench 
Book  has  been  circulated;  a  data  processing 
mechanism  for  metropolitan  courts  Is  being 
organized  and  a  continuing  program  of  edu- 
cation for  Judges,  magistrates,  clerks,  proba- 
tion ofHcers  and  referees  in  bankruptcy  Is  in 
operation.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  ac- 
complishments. Time  will  not  permit  atten- 
tion to  all  of  them,  but  I  must  mention  ome 
other.  It  is  the  reduction  of  backlogs  and 
the  accelerated  disposition  of  cases,  both 
civil  and  criminal.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  are  making  progress.  A  good  example  Is 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Recently,  their  entire  criminal  calendar 
was  divided  among  nine  judges  who,  diirtng 
a  three-month  test  period,  disposed  of  725 
cases,  leaving  a  backlog  of  1,277  cases  (of 
which  320  were  cases  Involving  fugitives  or 
those  mentally  committed).  Dispositions 
were  over  twice  as  high  as  filings  and  the 
result  was  a  reduction  of  40.9  percent  of  the 
backlog. 

There  Is  also  a  side  benefit  from  the  Cen- 
t«"8  accomplishment.  It  is  a  movement  in 
the  states  to  try  out  these  new  procedures. 
In  both  New  York  and  Illinois,  experiments 
are  now  being  conducted  in  the  state  courts 
leading  to  a  change  In  procedures.  Indeed,  in 
the  Civil  Oourt  of  the  City  of  New  York,  tre- 
mendout  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
months.  This  movement  wUl  soon  spread  to 
CallfMTiia,  Texas  and  other  states. 

In  an  address  before  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
etoUoD  at  San  Francisco  on  AprU  26,  1968, 
Ifr.  Justice  Burke  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of 
oallfomla  asked  "Why  .  .  .  should  not  a  Na- 
twnal  State  Courts  Center  be  organized  for 
the  states  along  the  lines  that  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  serves  In  the  federal  system?" 
Tm«  parked  conversations  that  have  now  led 
to  ReaoIuUans  by  the  various  Judges  Con- 
fertooes  requesUng    the    ertabllahment    of 
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such  a  Center.  It  would  have  offices  In  Reno 
and  Chicago  as  well  as  In  Washington,  D.C., 
thus  affording  close  proximity  to  all  of  the 
states  and  affording  it  access  and  cooperation 
with  all  organizations  operating  in  the  field 
of  judicial  administration.  Its  function 
would  be  to  serve  the  states  In  a  manner  slm- 
Uar  to  that  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  In 
the  federal  area.  In  addition,  the  two  Cen- 
ters would  cooperate  In  operations  of  mutual 
Interest  such  as  state  prisoner  habeas  corpus 
applications  in  federal  courts,  etc. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  If  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  would  offer  its  cooperation  in 
this  endeavor.  If  you  and  others  Join  In  the 
effort  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Justice  Burke  will 
oome  true — that  It  wlU  be  but  a  short  time 
tmtll  we  have  these  two  national  judicial 
centers  Jointly  attacking  our  seemingly  end- 
lees  common  problems  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
rendering  effective  Justice  in  both  federal 
and  state  courts  and  In  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Until  that  goal  Is  reached,  our  work 
will  remain  unfinished. 

Let  us  hasten;  lest  It  be  too  late.  I  seem  to 
feel  death  plucking  at  my  ear  and  whisper- 
ing, "Hurry,  I  am  coming."  Let  us  remember 
life  Is  not  a  goblet  to  be  emptied,  but  a 
measure  to  be  filled.  I  know  that  together 
ours  will  be  filled  to  overflowing! 
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deposit.  When  a  baby  girl  was  bom  to 
the  couple  last  Saturday,  Steve  said: 

I  just  hojse  Congress  passes  Mr.  Stanton's 
bill  so  other  guys  won't  have  to  go  through 
the  headaches  I  had. 


MATERNITY  CARE  FOR  WIVES  OF 
SERVICEMEN 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
provide  maternity  care  for  the  wives  of 
servicemen  who  are  pregnant  when 
their  husbands  are  discharged. 

This  legislation  fills  a  need  that  has 
left  many  former  servicemen  deeply  in 
debt,  often  while  they  are  stUl  looking 
for  a  job.  Under  my  bill,  a  couple  would 
pay  only  $25  for  complete  maternity  care 
at  the  hospital  of  their  choice.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  the  balance, 
approximately  $14  million  annually. 

This  bill  has  the  bipartisan  support  of 
38  Congressmen,  Including  many  legis- 
lative leaders.  About  18,000  of  the  900,000 
servicemen  discharged  each  year  have 
wives  who  would  qualify  for  these  bene- 
fits, according  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Under  present  laws,  once  a  man  leaves 
the  service,  there  is  no  way  he  can  get 
immediate  maternity  benefits.  Veterans 
hospitals  are  usually  too  crowded  to  han- 
dle maternity  patients.  Private  health 
insurance  wUl  not  cover  a  woman  who  is 
already  pregnant. 

As  a  result,  an  ex-serviceman  faces  a 
hospital  bill  of  $800  or  more  at  a  time 
when  he  can  least  afford  it.  I  believe  the 
men  who  fought  for  our  country  deserve 
better  tlian  this. 

I  introduced  this  bill  after  receiving 
a  letter  from  the  father  of  a  Parma,  Ohio, 
GI.  Thomas  M.  Burke,  3995  W.  146th 
Street,  Cleveland,  wrote  that  his  son, 
Steve,  could  not  get  insurance  with  ma- 
ternity coverage  when  he  was  discharged 
from  the  Army  3  months  ago. 

Steve  was  still  looking  for  a  job  when 
he  was  told  the  hospital  would  not  re- 
serve a  room  for  his  wife  without  a  $500 


PLIGHT  OP  JEWISH  CITIZENS  OF 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NKW    JXaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public 
the  horrifying  plight  of  Jewish  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  increasing  number  of  anti-Semitic 
practices  by  Soviet  officials  has  gener- 
ated great  dismay  and  outrage  in  this 
Nation  and  should  be  the  concern  of  all 
people  in  the  free  world.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
subjected  to  religious,  educational,  and 
employment  discrimination  and  have 
been  severely  restricted  in  their  cultural 
endeavors  by  the  Soviet  Oovemment, 
which  thereby  violates  the  Soviet  Union's 
own  code  of  behavior  relative  to  nation - 
aUty  groups.  Therefore,  It  is  the  moral 
responsibility  of  this  Nation  to  exert  dip- 
lomatic pressures  on  the  Soviet  Union  in 
an  effort  to  persuade  them  to  ceaae  their 
educational,  religious,  employment  and 
cultural  persecution  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

In  an  attempt  to  acquire  a  human  ex- 
istence, free  from  totalitarian  oppres- 
sion, many  of  the  3.5  million  Jews  living 
in  Russia  have  applied  for  visas  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  ITieir  ac- 
tions, however,  have  been  met  with  vari- 
ous forms  of  invidious  conduct,  ranging 
from  outright  denial  of  their  applica- 
tions to  imprisonment. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  express  the  concern  of  this 
Nation  about  the  grim  future  facing 
Russian  Jews,  by  making  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President,  through  the 
proper  diplomatic  channels,  shall  en- 
courage and  attempt  to  persuade  the  So- 
viet Union  to  permit  persons  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  to  mignate  to  countries  where 
they  would  be  accepted  and  welcomed  in 
the  name  of  humanity  and  decency. 

Earlier  this  month,  27  nations  attend- 
ing the  World  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  in  Brussels  heard  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  instances  of  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union  were  greatly  increas- 
ing. Jewish  citizens  of  Russia  are  con- 
tinuously being  harrassed  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  and  cultural  freedoms, 
which  are  guaranteed  to  them  under 
Russian  law.  In  addition,  despite  the  con- 
servative estimate  that  300,000  Jews 
would  depart  from  Russia  if  they  were 
so  permitted,  the  Soviet  authorities  re- 
luctantly allow  only  2,000  to  emigrate 
aimually. 

Recently,  however,  as  a  result  of  ad- 
verse world  opinion  concerning  these 
harsh  limitations  on  the  number  of  Jew- 
ish emigrants,  Moscow,  albeit  unwill- 
ingly, allowed  800  Jews  to  leave  the 
country.  This  demonstratea  that  Moscow 
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Is  not  totally  Immune  to  world  pressures 
and  emph&sizefi  the  need  for  passage  of 
this  resolution  as  a  means  of  expressing 
United  States  public  outrage  at  the  mis- 
treatment of  Jews  In  Russia. 

The  United  States,  from  Its  very  in- 
ception, has  strictly  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  f  reedcMn  of  emxxss  or  movement 
is  a  fundamental  human  right.  Since  this 
right  Is  the  cornerstone  of  liberty,  it  is 
essential  to  a  free  human  existence.  Like- 
wise, freedom  frcon  religious  persecution 
represents  not  only  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  our  democratic  society,  but  a 
basic  humanitarian  doctrine  which 
should  be  observed  by  all  nations,  re- 
gardless of  their  structure.  These  two 
fundamental  freedoms,  which  are  basic 
to  our  system  of  government,  are  often 
taken  for  granted  by  many  Americans.  As 
a  result,  many  of  the  people  of  the  free 
world  have  remained  indifferent  and  un- 
concerned about  the  problems  of  Jews 
in  Russia.  We,  as  a  nation  that  cherishes 
the  free  exercise  of  basic  himian  rights, 
can  no  longer  remain  apathetic  with 
respect  to  the  serious  problems  confront- 
ing Russian  Jews.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  stirred  only  occasionally 
by  thoughts  of  6  million  Jews  executed 
in  Nazi  concentration  camps  or  by  news- 
paper accounts  of  689  U.S.  citizens  ar- 
rested in  peaceful  protest  against  Soviet 
actions. 

As  Americans,  EOid  not  as  members  of 
a  particular  creed,  racial  or  ethnic  group, 
we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve 
man's  basic  rights  and  should  publicly 
condemn  any  attempt  by  totalitarian 
governments  to  curtail  these  rights. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced this  legislation.  By  requesting  the 
President  to  exert  diplomatic  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  Jews  to  onl- 
grate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Israel  or  other 
countries  willing  to  receive  than,  we  will 
have  taken  a  determined  step  forward  in 
freeing  the  second  largest  Jewish  oom- 
munlty  in  the  world  from  the  scourge  of 
Soviet  oppression. 


CLERGYMEN  AND  CONORKSflMKN 
MEET  TO  PLAN  GRASSROOTS 
CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CONTINUED 
US.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  MTW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  the 
Nation  there  Is  a  frustration  which  is 
growing  like  a  cancerous  sore.  The  peo- 
ple are  confused  and  concerned  about 
national  policies  which  dictate  an  ex- 
pansion of  a  senseless  war  while  ignoring 
domestic  Issues. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1965, 
I  was  one  of  seven  who  opposed  the  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  op- 
position is  qjreading  nupldly. 

Now  we  need  an  increased  effort  at 
the  grassroots  level.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress we  should  take  a  lead  In  bringing 
our  convictions  to  the  people.  We  should 
restore  leadership  to  this  body. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  morning  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Anderson)  helped  to  or- 
ganized a  Joint  breakfasv  for  Congress- 
men and  clergymen  opposed  to  the  war. 
We  hope  this  will  be  the  start  of  similar 
meetings  across  the  country  to  bring 
together  a  concerted  effort. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  morning's 
meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Considering  the  many  reaaona  why  the 
Dnlt«d  States  should  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam, and  especially  the  moral  reason,  this 
Joint  gathering  of  clergymen  and  Ck)ngre88- 
men  advocates  U.S.  military  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  before  December  31,  1971.  We  offer 
ovirselves  to  go  into  the  countryside  carry- 
ing our  convictions  on  this  critical  subject 
to  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  breakfast 
meeting  at  the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion on  East  Capitol  Street  near  the  Cap- 
itol Building  was  a  report  by  the  Rever- 
end William  A.  Banfield,  elected  head  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  who  lead  a  50-member  delegation 
of  clergymen  and  lajrmen  to  Paris  last 
week. 

Reverend  Banfleld  met  with  all  the 
delegations  to  the  Paris  peace  talks  and 
returned  with  definite  recommendations. 
I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks  with 
my  colleagues  and  ask  that  each  of  you 
study  them  carefully : 

Remarks  by  the  Reverend  William  A. 
BANrnru) 

We  are  a  group  of  50  United  States  church 
men  and  women  from  nine  denominations 
and  two  interdenominational  groups,  and 
from  twenty  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  went  to  Paris  to  listen  and  learn. 
We  brought  only  our  concerns  and  ques- 
tions, no  petitions  or  proposals. 

We  were  in  Paris  as  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  not  as  professional  nego- 
tiators. While  many  In  our  group  have  ex- 
pertise In  International  affairs,  that  which 
binds  us  together  as  a  group  is  not  profes- 
sional competence  In  such  matters  but  cer- 
tain religious  and  moral  commitments.  We 
share  a  loyalty  to  the  Ood  of  Justice,  Judg- 
ment, and  mercy  who  demands  that  we  love 
all  our  neighbors;  commitment  to  our  na- 
tion and  concern  for  Its  Integrity;  anguish 
over  what  the  war  in  Indochina  Is  doing  to 
our  neighbors,  our  nation,  and  ourselves. 
Moreover,  we  share  responsibility  for  all  our 
nation  has  done  and  is  doing:  We  are  in- 
volved in  the  killing  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child.  Finally,  we  share  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  do  all  we  can  to  stop  the  killing, 
work  for  peace  and  minister  to  the  suf- 
fering. 

In  Paris  we  had  lengthy  conversations  with 
leaders  of  the  official  delegations  to  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam  from  the  four  par- 
ties involved — the  United  States,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam) ,  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam) , 
and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  (PRO).  We  also  had 
conversations  with  Vietnamese  Catholic 
priests,  Buddhist  monks,  and  former  gov- 
ernment officials  as  well  as  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sihanouk  government, 
French  scholars  and  Journalists,  and  other 
parties.  We  want  to  convey  to  our  fellow 
Americans  some  of  our  convictions  formed 
or  Intensified  as  a  result  of  our  conversa- 
tions. 

riVE  CONVICTIONS 

1.  The  brutal  war  in  Indochina  miLSt  be 
stopped  now.  Millions  have  been  killed  or 
wounded.  Millions  mere  have  been  uprooted. 
Homes,  fields,  and  forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Societal  structures  have  been  un- 
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dermlned  A  whole  generation  has  known 
nothing  but  war.  People  have  suffered 
enough!  From  all  groups  with  whom  we 
talked— regardless  of  their  political  stance- 
came  the  same  agonizing  cry:  "Stop  the  kill- 
ing I"  This  cry  must  be  heeded. 

3.  Wo  acceptable  military  solution  to  this 

conflict  —  including     "  Vietivamization" <« 

possible.  Each  side  firmly  believes  that  its 
cause  is  Just.  Thus,  despite  war-weariness, 
each  side  Is  prepared  to  fight  as  long  as 
necessary.    "Vletnamlzatlon" — the   provialon 

of  arms  for  Asians  to  kill  other  Asians will 

not  resolve  the  political  conflict  that  under- 
lies the  war.  Moreover,  "changing  the  color 
of  the  corpaes"  is  morally  repugnant  to  us. 
If  this  brutal  conflict,  which  began  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  not  re- 
solved through  political  negotiations,  it 
could  continue  indefinitely. 

3.  Attitudes  and  methods  of  negotiation 
must  change  if  a  political  solution  is  to  be 
possible.  Just  as  each  side  to  the  conflict 
believes  that  Its  cause  is  Just  and  the  others 
unjust,  so  each  side  in  the  negotiations  feels 
that  Its  offer  Is  reasonable  and  the  other's 
unreasonable.  Moreover,  the  very  style  of  the 
negotiation  talks — with  no  chairman,  no 
mediator,  no  exchange  of  notes,  and  no  pri- 
vate meetings — severely  limits  the  possibility 
of  genuine  dialogue.  It  Is  our  feeling  that 
because  the  United  States  Is  the  only  party 
who  at  the  present  time  is  willing  to  talk 
to  all  delegations,  it  should  give  the  peace 
talks  a  much  higher  priority,  and  authorize 
Its  delegation  to  take  Initiative  in  facilitat- 
ing negotiations. 

4.  A  pledge  by  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw all  0/  its  troops  from  Indochina  by  a 
certain  date  would  be  a  highly  significant 
contribution  to  the  negotiations.  Both  the 
date  and  manner  of  withdrawal  ought  to  be 
negotiated.  We  have  concluded  that  the  basic 
concern  of  the  PRO,  North  Vietnam,  and 
many  other  Vietnamese  with  whom  we  talked 
is  that  the  U.S.  military  forces  agree  to  leave 
their  land.  Our  government  has  already  con- 
tributed hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
bUIlons  of  dollars  over  a  ten-year  period  In 
fulfillment  of  whatever  commitment  it  may 
have  made  to  the  Saigon  government.  The 
demand  that  our  government  now  declare  its 
intention  to  withdraw  does  not  seem  to  be 
unreasonable. 

6.  The  only  way  to  secure  the  release  of 
prisoners  of  war  is  through  a  political  settle- 
ment.  The  only  way  to  secure  that  political 
settlement  Is  to  pledge  to  withdraw  U.B. 
forces.  The  PRO  and  North  Vietnam  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  discuss  the  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  sets  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces.  While  the  opposing  parties  to  the  ne- 
gotiations have  strong  reasons  based  on  his- 
tory to  doubt  the  veracity  of  each  other,  the 
historical  precedent  on  the  release  of  pris- 
oners is  clear.  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  between  the  French 
and  the  "Viet  Mlnh"  in  1964,  the  French 
soldiers  held  by  the  Viet  Mlnh  forces  were 
released.  We  share  with  many  others  a  pro- 
foxmd  concern  for  the  prisoners  being  held 
by  al  Isldes  In  the  war  and  for  their  families. 
It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  President's 
intention  to  leave  a  UJ8.  mUltary  force  in 
Vietnam  so  long  as  UjS.  prisoners  are  held  Is 
inevitably  self-defeating. 

AVFKALB   FOB   ACTION 

In  light  of  oiu  moral  commitments  and 
these  convictions,  we  make  these  appeals: 

1.  We  appeal  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  to  declare  immediately  their  pledge 
to  withdraw  unconditionally  all  VS.  mllltuy 
forces  from  Indochina  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

a.  We  appeal  to  the  President  to  add  credi- 
bility to  this  pledge  and  to  bring  a  major 
part  of  the  killing  to  an  end  by  directing  aU 
United  States  air,  nav*l  and  grotmd  forces 
in  Indochina  not  to  drop  bombs  or  to  fire 
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weapons  except  in  response  to  direct  attack. 

3  We  appeal  to  our  government  to  initiate 
immediately  at  the  Paris  Conference  negotia- 
tions on  the  timetable  for  the  pledged  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  military  forces. 

4  We  appeal  to  all  of  our  fellow  church 
men  and  women  to  Join  us  in  calling  on  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  take  these 
steps  Immediately. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  caucus  of 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  is 
scheduled  to  meet  and  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion gir^ng  our  support  to  a  "sense  of 
Congress"  resolution  to  withdraw  all 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

While  I  and  many  others  would  pre- 
fer an  early  deadline,  this  is  one  that  has 
gathering  support.  Such  a  pledge  would 
move  the  Paris  negotiations  off  dead 
center. 

The  fact  that  tliis  resolution  is  being 
seriously  considered  for  action  on  the 
floor  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  generally  believe  we  have 
more  important  problems  to  solve  at 
home  than  we  have  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
and  many  of  our  colleagues  here  are 
ready  and  willing  to  go  out  and  meet 
with  the  people  at  the  grassroots  level 
and  I  would  strongly  urge  other  Mem- 
bers to  do  so.  Such  action  would  be  a  step 
in  restoring  the  faith  and  trust  of  the 
people  in  our  legislative  branch. 


tend  medical  schools  of  their  choice,  or 
indeed  any  medical  schools  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  sharp 
restrictions  on  enrollment  in  the  State 
university  medical  school  have  deprived 
a  substantial  number  of  Kansas  young 
people  of  an  advanced  professional  edu- 
cation. Indeed,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  this  great  and  rich  Nation  that  scores 
of  young  people  have  found  it  necessai-y 
to  go  to  foreign  countries  to  gain  a  medi- 
cal education.  For  example,  in  a  medical 
college  in  Mexico,  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  medical  students  are  from  the 
United  States.  I  regard  this  as  deplor- 
able. 

I  am.  therefore,  today  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  require  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  establish  a 
pilot  program  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools.  In 
so  doing  I  am  joining  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  who  proposed  an  identical  bill  a 
few  days  ago.  It  is  an  honor  to  follow  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  his  committee  will  promptly  move 
our  resolution  forward  to  enactment. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
HJl.  6531 


The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 
Ame.ndment  to  H.R.  6531,  As  Reported 

Offered  bt  Mb.  Gibbons 
Page  11,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the 
following: 

■  ( 25 )  By  adding  immediately  before  section 
17  the  foliowing  new  section: 

Sec.  16a.  No  person  who  Is  Inducted  after 
June  30,  1971,  for  training  and  service  under 
this  title  may  be  used  in  combat  or  deployed 
to  a  combat  zone  outside  the  United  States 
unless  at  least  one  of  the  following  shall 
have  occurred: 

■  (1)  The  President  has  declared  that  an 
.irmed  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  United 
States. 

■•  '(2)  The  President  has  declared  that  an 
armed  attack  on  the  United  States  is  so  im- 
minent that  full  mobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  is  required. 

•  '(3)  The  Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion authorizes  such  use  and  deployment  of 
persons  inducted  under  this  title  and  directs 
ihat  a  full  mobilization  of  the  armed  forces 
be  effected. 

■•■|4)  The  P.--esident  has  requested  that 
Congress  declare  war,  but  the  authority  to  so 
u^e  and  deploy  inducted  personnel  pursuant 
to  this  clause  shall  expire  at  the  close  of  the 
30th  day  after  such  request  was  made  if  the 
Congress  has  not  declared  war  on  or  before 
such  30th  day. 

"(5)   The  Congress  has  declared  war. 

"  (6)  Such  person  consents  to  such  use 
and  deployment  in  such  written  form  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned.'  " 


SHORTAGE  OF  MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  in  medical 
education  in  the  United  States.  School 
facilities  to  educate  and  train  future 
doctors  are  totally  inadequate.  Hundreds 
of  dedicated  young  men  and  women, 
anxious  to  become  physicians  and  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  a  large  part  of  our 
population  that  requires  more  and  more 
care,  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  at- 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLO am  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  6  of  rule  XXni  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  amended  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  I  am  inserting 
at  this  point  in  the  Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord an  amendment  to  HH.  6531,  the 
Mihtary  Selective  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  this  rule,  I  wiU  be  entitled 
to  5  minutes  in  which  to  explain  my 
amendment  even  if  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  agrees  to  a  limitation  on  de- 
bate time. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Acquaint  now  thyself  with  God,  and 
he  at  peace:  Thereby  good  shall  come  un- 
to thee. —J  oh  22:  21. 

Eternal  Father,  without  whom  we  can 
do  nothing  wisely  and  with  whom  we  can 
do  all  things  worthily,  unite  these  leaders 
of  our  people  in  the  true  way  to  achieve 
justice  in  our  Nation  and  peace  in  our 
world. 

During  these  Lenten  days  we  renew 
our  prayer  for  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  these  men  and  women  who  rep- 
resent our  Nation,  and  all  who  work  with 
them.  May  Thy  providence  watch  over 
them,  Thy  spirit  sustain  them,  and  Thy 
wisdom  guide  them  that  with  a  high  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  they  may  meet  the 
diflacult  demands  of  these  troubled  times. 


Help  each  one  of  us  to  live  this  day 
without  sin,  and  may  Thy  mercy  be  upon 
us  as  we  trust  in  Thee.  In  the  spirit  of 
Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Flood  )  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
Committee  on  Appropriations  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  appropriation  bill  lor  the 
Office  of  Education  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

Mr.  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  36 

Alexander 

Ford. 

Mlnshall 

Andrews, 

WlllUm  D. 

Morgan 

N.  Dak. 

Fountain 

Murphy.  NY 

Arenda 

Fraser 

Pelly 

Ashley 

Oallagher 

Peyser 

Bergland 

Gaydos 

Pickle 

Blaggl 

Qettys 

Poa;;e 

Blanton 

Olalmo 

Podell 

Carey 

Ooldwater 

Ran  gel 

Carter 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Rees 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Hagan 

Reld.  N.Y 

Chamberlain 

Hall 

Rlegle 

Chlsholm 

Hlclcs.  Wash. 

Rodin  0 

Clark 

Hogan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clay 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Collins,  m. 

Johnson.  Pa 

Roush 

Conyers 

Jones.  Ala. 

Shrlver 

Corbett 

Koch 

Slkes 

Corman 

Kuykendall 

Stafford 

Cougblln 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Dent 

Long,  Md. 

Taylor 

Dorn 

Lujan 

Terry 

Drlnan 

McClure 

Van  Deerlln 

Edwarda.  La. 

McCuUoch 

Vanlk 

Ev-ans,  Colo. 

Macdonald, 

WUson,  Bob 

Flood 

Mass. 

Young.  Tex. 

Foley 

Mathias,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APRIL  4,  1971,  MARKS  PINAL  DAY  OF 
YEAR-LONG  CELEBRATION  OF 
300TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  SETTLEMENT  IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

(Mr.  McMillan  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day, April  4,  1971,  will  mark  the  final 
day  of  the  year-long  celebration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  South  Carolina.  This 
commemoration  of  our  State's  300  years 
of  history  has  reached  into  every  area 
of  South  Carolina's  past  and  to  every 
phase  of  its  present  life.  The  year  has 
provided  the  people  of  our  State  with  a 
rare  moment,  one  in  which  we  have 
paused  in  our  busy  modern  lives  to  look 
back  and  appreciate  the  heritage  we 
have — to  take  stock  of  our  present 
status  and  to  prepare  us  to  enter  into 
our  fourth  century  with  courage  and 
conviction. 

South  Carolina's  Festival  of  History 
has  told  of  a  struggle — the  struggle  to 
conquer  a  wilderness,  the  struggle  of 
men  to  be  free  and  in  charge  of  their 
own  destiny,  the  struggle  to  recover 
from  the  devastations  of  war  and  the 
successful  effort  to  reenter  the  main- 
stream of  American  political  and  eco- 
nomic life. 

The  tricentennial  year  has  also  af- 
forded a  forward  look  as  well  as  a  study 
of  the  past.  It  has  been  presented  in  a 
three-dimensional  view  of  South  Caro- 
lina— past,  present,  and  future.  It  has 
been  educational,  inspirational,  and  en- 
joyable. It  has  also  served  to  spearhead 
the  beginning  of  our  State's  move  into 
an  expanded  program  of  tourism   in 


which  millions  of  visitors  who  now  pass 
through  the  State  wUl  find  it  worthwhile 
to  stop  and  spend  some  time  getting  to 
know  us. 

The  important  accomplisiiment,  how- 
ever, has  been  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  themselves  have  acquired  a 
new  awareness  of  our  State  and  our  her- 
itage and  have  had  the  special  pleasuie 
and  privilege  of  acquainting  our  friends 
from  the  other  States  and  nations  with 
South  Carolina,  its  history  and  its 
people. 

resolution  IMPOSING  MORATO- 
RIUM ON  REPLACEMENT  TROOPS 
TO  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  of  this  year  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  258  calling  upon  the 
President  to  impose  a  moratorium  on 
sending  any  replacement  troops  to  Viet- 
nam. As  our  troops  are  rotated  back 
home  at  the  conclusion  of  their  1-year 
tour  of  duty,  they  would  not  be  replaced 
and  in  1  year  there  would  be  no  U.S. 
troops  left  in  Vietnam.  Remaining  units 
would  be  consolidated  as  they  are  under 
our  present  reduction  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  we  are  now 
moving  in  that  direction.  On  May  1  of 
this  year,  we  will  have  remaining  in  Viet- 
nam 284,000  American  troops,  assuming 
that  we  continue  to  reduce  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  at  the  present  sched- 
ule. If,  indeed,  the  President  does  an- 
nounce his  new  reduction  schedule,  as  he 
is  expected  to  do  next  Wednesday,  and 
announces  a  reduction  at  the  rate  of  16,- 
500  a  month,  then  our  troops  would  be 
out  of  Vietnam  by  October  1972. 

If  the  President  should  go  to  a  20,000- 
a-month  reduction,  as  we  hope  he  will, 
we  will  have  all  of  our  troops  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  July  1972.  But  we  actually  would 
stop  sending  American  troops  to  Vietnam 
by  August  of  this  year,  because  our  nor- 
mal monthly  rotation  rate  will  exceed  the 
20,000  reduction  per  month,  hopefully  to 
be  ordered  by  the  President. 


EXTENSION  OF  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sup- 
porting a  2-year  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  at  this  time  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

I  understand  the  feeling  held  in  Con- 
gress that  we  have  a  mandate  to  move 
to  all-volunteer  armed  services  as  expe- 
ditiously as  is  possible  In  Uie  national 
interest.  It  has  been  my  conclusion  that 
to  accomplish  this  in  1  year's  time,  cir- 
cumstances being  what  they  presently 
are,  would  be  costly  for  the  country  not 
only  in  the  short  term,  but  also  in  terms 
of  the  Irreversible  pattern  it  would  cre- 
ate for  meeting  our  future  military  man- 
power needs.  I  have  some  personal  mis- 
givings about  an  all-volunteer  service 
under  the  best  of  circumstances;  but  in 


terms  of  what  will  be  necessary  to 
achieve  an  all-volunteer  service  coinci- 
dent with  the  scaling  down  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  present  morale  conditions 
in  the  armed  services,  the  need  for  cau- 
tion is  all  the  more  apparent. 

I  hope,  as  do  many  of  my  colleagues 
voting  to  extend  the  draft  for  2  years, 
that  we  wUl  achieve  'a  point  of  no  draft 
calls  long  before  the  2  years  are  up. 
This  hoped-for  result  is  dependent  upon 
many  things  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
law.  I  have  reluctantly  concluded  the 
realistic  course  is  to  extend  the  draft  for 
2  years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  realis- 
tic, since  the  alternatives  are  the  engen- 
dering of  false  hopes  and  possible  dam- 
age to  the  balanced  relationship  we  must 
have  between  our  military  and  civilian 
components. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BARNET  NOVER 
AND  NAOMI  NOVER 

(Mr.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  Washing- 
ton journalism.  Barnet  Nover  is  retiring 
as  Washington  bureau  chief  for  the  Den- 
ver Post,  and  simultaneously  his  wife, 
Naomi,  is  retiring  as  a  Denver  Post  re- 
porter. 

Barney  Nover's  daily  newspaper  career 
spans  more  than  50  years.  Following  his 
graduation  from  Cornell  University  in 
1919,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  Evening  News,  rising  to  the  post  of 
associate  editor  before  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  Post  in  1936.  In  11 
years  with  the  Washington  Post,  Barney 
covered  the  political  and  foreign  affairs 
beats,  and  held  the  title  of  associate 
editor.  He  became  chief  of  the  Denver 
Post's  Washington  bureau  in  1947  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  until  today. 

The  Novers  were  married  in  1934,  and 
Naomi  subsequently  became  half  of  a 
rarity  in  American  Journalism — a  hus- 
band-wife reporting  team.  In  recent 
years  they  have  covered  some  of  the  big- 
gest stories  in  Washington  and  other 
points  on  the  world  political  scene. 

In  i>ast  years  Barney  Nover  was  one  of 
those  few  journalists  who  become  Presi- 
dential confidants.  I  can  also  report  that 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  assist  new 
Congressmen.  When  I  arrived  on  the 
Capital  scene  in  1963,  Barney  and  Naomi 
gave  generously  of  their  time  in  helping 
me  find  my  way  during  those  first  dif- 
ficult months  of  my  career  in  Congress. 
I  will  always  be  grateful. 

Knowing  the  Novers  as  I  do,  I  expect 
that  this  good  counsel  will  not  end  with 
their  offlcial  retirement.  I  also  expect 
to  see  their  bylines  in  the  future,  be- 
cause no  doubt  their  expertise  will  be 
valuable  to  the  Journalistic  fraternity 
for  years  to  ccMne. 
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address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  debate  and  under 
the  5-minute  rule  on  consideration  of 
H.R.  6531. 1  intended  to  ofTer  the  follow- 
ing amendment. 

On  Page  6,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■(16)  Section  6(o)  Is  amended  to  read: 
•Except  during  the  period  of  a  war  or  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress,  no 
person  may  be  Inducted  for  training  and 
service  under  this  title  unless  he  volunteers 
for  such  Induction — 

•"(1)  If  the  father  or  a  brother  or  a 
sister  of  such  person  was  killed  In  action 
or  died  In  line  of  duty  while  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  sub- 
sequently died  or  Ls  totally  disabled  as  a 
result  of  Injuries  received  or  disease  in- 
curred during  such  service,  or 

■"(2)  during  any  period  of  time  in  which 
the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister  of  such 
person  Is  In  a  captured  or  missing  status 
as  a  result  of  such  service."  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  self-explanatory.  It  would 
proliibit  the  involuntary  inductment  Into 
the  armed  services,  any  person  whose 
father,  brother,  or  sister  has  been  killed 
ill  action,  died,  or  is  totally  disabled  as 
a  result  of  injuries  received  during  serv- 
ice, or  is  a  prisoner  or  war  or  is  missing 
in  action.  I  urge  its  adoption. 


PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   TO   MILI- 
TARY SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked    and    was    given    permission    to 


AMENDING  THE  MILITARY   SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531),  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967,  to  increase  military  pay;  to 
authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6531,  with 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  first  section  ending  on  line  22,  page 
11,  of  the  bill  would  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MRS.    ABZUG 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Abzug: 
Page  1,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  follows 
thereaft'Cr  down  through  line  22  on  page  11 
and    Insert   the   following:    "That    effective 
January  1, 1972,  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of   1967  is  repealed   and  the  President 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
before  such  date  to  Insure  an  orderly  vrtiid- 
ing  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Selective  Service 
System." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  her  amendment. 


Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  to  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  because  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  military  con- 
scription. I  believe  it  should  be  dis- 
mantled. I  believe  that  the  draft  in  this 
country  not  only  violates  the  concepts  of 
the  American  tradition  of  freedom  and 
creates  a  system  of  involuntary  servitude, 
but  also  I  believe  the  draft  has  made  pos- 
sible the  escalation  and  the  continuation 
of  the  war  in  Indochina  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  American  people  or,  in  fact, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  we  can  take  no  more 
important  step  toward  ending  this 
wretched  war  and  withdrawing  our  txoops 
from  Indochina  before  the  end  of  this 
year  than  by  ending  and  repealing  the 
entire  Mihtary  Selective  Service  Act  now 
presently  on  the  books. 

I  share  with  millions  of  my  fellow 
Americans  a  very  deep  distress  at  the 
strife  «uid  discord  the  draft  has  produced 
in  this  country  diuing  the  time  it  has 
been  in  effect  in  peacetime.  Until  re- 
cently the  draft  was  conscripting  thou- 
sands of  young  men,  men  too  young  even 
to  vote.  The  draft  is  still  exploiting  the 
labor  of  all  j-oung  men,  especially  those 
who  are  pohtically  and  economically  least 
powerful. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  in  this 
group.  Many  constituents  of  other  Mem- 
bers are  in  this  group. 

Many  are  poor,  many  are  Puerto  Rican, 
many  are  black.  We  have  all  witnessed 
the  increased  alienation  of  the  young 
people  as  conscription  has  forced  them  to 
choose  between  going  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
in  an  Ulegal  war  or  fieeing  the  country 
or  seeking  jail  as  an  expression  of  con- 
scientious objection,  or  turning  on  to 
drugs,  as  the  Army  reports  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  young  people  have  done. 
What  about  the  prisoners  of  war  that 
we  are  all  so  concerned  about?  We  con- 
tinue to  draft  young  men  and  make 
killers  of  them,  and  then  we  wonder 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
those  who  are  captured  in  this  senseless 
and  insane  war  in  Indochina. 

I  object  to  any  and  all  draft  laws.  I 
believe  peacetime  conscription  has  taken 
away  the  power  of  this  body  over  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  I  believe  it  has  weakened 
the  control  of  this  House  over  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country.  It  has  provided  the 
manpower  for  large-scale  military  inter- 
ventions overseas  without  either  the  con- 
sent of  this  body  or  the  consent  of  the 
people. 

The  existence  of  an  unlimited  supply 
of  conscripts  has  encouraged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  resort  to  military  solutions. 
It  has  prevented  consideration  of  any 
constructive  foreign  policies  in  this 
country.  The  Vietnamese  war  in  its  en- 
tirety might  have  been  avoided  had  Con- 
gress been  required  to  approve  reinstate- 
ment of  the  draft  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  fighting  men  for  Viet- 
nam instead  of  being  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove an  ambiguous  and  now  repealed 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

I  believe  the  power  to  draft  and  to 
conscript  has  been  a  key  element  in  en- 
abling administrations.  Democratic  or 
Republican,  unilaterally  to  commit  this 
Nation  to  war,  even  when  that  Involve- 
ment has  proved  to  be  against  the  desires 


of  70  percent  of  the  American  people  and 
dangerous  to  the  national  interest  and 
to  the  economy  of  this  country. 

I  believe  the  key  role  which  the  draft 
plays  in  making  possible  the  continua- 
tion of  this  immoral  and  unpopular  war 
in  Indochina  is  on  the  line  by  the  very 
introduction  of  this  bill  here  today, 
which  continues  to  give  the  President 
unlimited  power  to  continue  to  induct 
young  men  into  a  war  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  rejected,  which  rejec- 
tion the  President  has  not  heeded,  and 
which  war  this  body  must  act  now  to 
reject.  This  body  must  act  to  reject  the 
war  not  only  by  voting  to  repeal  the 
draft,  but  it  must  also  act  to  go  fiuther 
and  to  reject  the  war  by  insisting  that 
all  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Indochina 
by  the  end  of  this  year  and  by  withhold- 
ing all  appropriations  for  such  troops 
and  for  the  purposes  of  that  war. 

The  repeal  of  the  draft  today  is  merely 
a  first  step  in  ending  the  ignominious 
war  in  Indochina.  I  believe  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  restore  to  Congress  Its  right- 
ful role  of  having  something  to  say  about 
the  matter  of  war  and  peace  must  take 
this  first  mitial  step.  We  must  defeat 
this  bill  and  support  the  simendment  to 
repeal  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemaii 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  fully  the  statement  being 
made  by  the  Congresswoman  from  New 
York.  Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  tliis 
House,  I  spoke  out  against  the  continua- 
tion of  the  draft.  I  used  language  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  termed  intem- 
perate and  unkind.  My  only  regret  is 
that  I  did  not  use  stronger  langUEige 
against  those  who  would  continue  this 
pernicious  and  venal  draft  system  which, 
as  the  Congresswoman  so  aptly  de- 
scribes, is  the  mechanism  by  means  of 
which  we  feed  young  men  into  Southeast 
Asia  to  be  brutalized  and  slaughtered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Abzug  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman's apt  description  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  is  the  mechanism 
by  means  of  which  we  send  more  young 
men  into  Southeast  Asia  to  be  brutalized 
and  maimed  and  mutilated  and  slaugh- 
tered. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the  floor 
yesterday  morning  about  the  Calley  case, 
I  submit  to  the  Members  that  when  they 
vote  to  further  extend  the  draft — and 
it  will  be  extended,  I  fear— Members 
should  just  remember  they  are  creating 
the  possibility  for  10,000  more  Calleys 
and  10,000  more  Americans  to  be  killed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  take  just  a  few  seconds 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  for  what  I  know  is  a  very  sincere 
motivation.  I  am  sure  she  intends  this  as 
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one  device  which  will  render  war  as  some- 
thing that  will  not  happen  again.  I  cer- 
tainly share  her  desire  for  that  objective 
and  that  goal;  but  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  matter  has  been  oversimplified, 
that  when  one  thoroughly  explores  what 
tiiis  amendment  would  ilo  the  exact  op- 
posite of  what  she  seeks  may  be  the  end 
result. 

Repeal  of  the  draft  act  would  not  only 
repeal  the  induction  authority  provided 
by  the  law  for  the  President  to  maintain 
msuipower  strength  in  the  armed  services 
but  also  would  destroy  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  registration  and  classification  es- 
tablished over  the  past  40  years. 

Here  is  what  that  would  do:  It  would 
shrink  the  base  of  military  power  avail- 
able to  this  Nation.  I  believe  that  is  what 
the  gentlewoman  intends.  But  when  we 
shrink  the  base  of  military  power  avail- 
able to  this  Nation  do  we  necessarily 
make  war  less  likely? 

One  historian  or  one  famous  person 
whose  name  I  do  not  recall  once  said 
that  with  complete  and  total  disarma- 
ment the  decisive  weapon  of  world  war 
III  could  be  a  thing  as  simple  as  a  dag- 
ger. That  statement  brings  into  focus  a 
human  reality;  that  is,  men,  so  long  as 
they  are  human,  will  some  way  find  a 
means  to  disagree  and  a  means  to  ex- 
press that  disagreement  in  war. 

I  wish  it  were  not  true,  but  it  is  true 
and  history  bears  me  out.  So  when  we 
shrink  the  base  of  military  power  we  do 
not  shrink  man's  desire  to  make  war  or 
the  fact  that  he  will  be  evil  enough  to  do 
It. 

Here  is  what  we  do  when  we  shrink  the 
base  of  manpower,  through  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment:  We  increase  reli- 
ance for  prevention  of  war  upon  the  most 
horrible  weapons  mankind  has  ever  con- 
ceived, nuclear  weaponry.  The  obvious 
result  is  if  we  do  not  have  the  man- 
power and  we  do  not  have  standby  reg- 
istration facilities  with  which  to  fight 
a  conventional  war,  and  we  are  in  danger, 
then  we  increase  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear warfare.  That  is  a  direction  we 
should  not  follow  in  this  country.  We 
should  be  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment  takes  us  in  that  di- 
rection. It  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  not  take  5  minutes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  adequately  explained  what 
the  situation  is. 

I,  too,  share  the  gentleman's  views  in 
commending  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York.  She  is  a  very  serious  person  in 
this  presentation,  and  I  know  her  to  be 
very  sincere  and  very  serious.  I  also  com- 
mend her  for  making  the  situation 
crystal  clear.  Instead  of  nibbling  away 
at  the  power  of  induction,  without  realiz- 
ing what  is  actually  going  on.  she  faces 
the  issue  foursquare.  She  does  not  say, 
"Let  us  do  away  with  the  induction 
power  of  the  Selective  Service  Act."  or 
the  Draft  Act.  as  it  is  called:  but  she 
says,  "Let  us  do  away  with  the  Draft 
Act,  the  entire  act." 

What  does  this  mean?  This  means,  if 
the  amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  we 
would  have  absolutely  no  machinery,  no 


mechanism  in  the  Government  to  in- 
duct or  to  acquire  or  to  maintain  any 
necessary  manpower  pool  in  the  defense 
of  this  country  for  the  security  of  tins 
country. 

The  whole  basic  issue  is  the  defense 
of  America,  the  security  of  America.  The 
only  way  to  secure  the  defense  of  the 
country  is  by  manpower,  by  strength, 
by  the  ability  to  repel  the  enemy.  The 
only  way  to  repel  the  enemy  is  to  have 
sufficient  manpower.  Now,  in  these  times 
the  only  way  to  get  sufficient  manpower 
is  by  the  mechanism  of  the  draft,  as 
obnoxious  as  it  may  be  to  most  of  us. 

I  wish  we  did  not  need  it. 

I  wish  we  had  an  all-volunteer  army 
and  that  patriotism  in  this  country 
would  be  such  that  the  people  would  rally 
to  the  flag  and  defend  their  country 
when  it  needs  defense  more  than  at  any 
other  time  in  its  history.  I  would  like  to 
see  this.  But  I  am  also  a  realist.  We  do 
not  have  it,  and  those  of  us  who  feel  the 
responsibility  of  furnishing  the  necessary 
means  to  defend  and  secure  our  country 
have  to  resort  to  whatever  means  we  have 
available. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  am  dehghted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  what  the  Chairman  said  and  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  said  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  if  we  are  propos- 
ing to  repeal  the  draft  our  country  is  left 
defenseless.  First  of  all,  with  respect  to 
the  comment  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  I  believe  all  of  us  would 
welcome  the  day  when  we  could  find 
a  way  of  settling  Lntematlonal  disputes 
through  peaceful  means  and  when  we 
could  have  complete  disarmament  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  universal  public  au- 
thority. In  this  nuclear  age  the  idea  that 
a  nation  or  civilization  itself  will  be  able 
to  survive  the  ever  spiraling  arms  race  is 
becoming  something  most  tenuous.  Set- 
tling disputes  through  the  use  of  armies 
and  through  nuclear  threats  has  failed  us 
so  completely  that  we  must  look  forward 
to  other  alternatives  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ChEiirman,  with  respect  to  your 
statement  about  what  would  happen  in 
the  event  that  we  did  away  with  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  there  have  been 
alternatives  proposed  here  which  are 
transitions  to  the  stage  that  we  should 
be  approaching  the  final  stage  which  I 
believe  would  be  most  healtliy  for  this 
Nation  and  for  the  world,  namely,  com- 
plete disarmament  under  a  public  inter- 
national authority  such  as  the  United 
Nations. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  any 
changes  that  may  be  proposed,  even  the 
changes  involved  in  the  bill  before  us, 
require  a  certain  amount  of  adjustment. 
That  adjustment  can  take  place  through 
the  powers  that  the  President  has.  If  we 
were  to  repeal  the  authority  for  the 
Selective  Service  System,  appropriate 
steps  could  be  taken  with  existing  Pres- 
idential power  to  dismantle  the  system. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  valid  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  you  for  your 
observation,  and  may  I  say  that  I,  too, 
share  your  desire  for  Utopia   and   for 


everybody  being  in  love  with  everybody 
e.se  and  I  Jiope  for  the  elimination  of 
evil  from  the  world.  But  unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  live  in  that  atmosphere 
now  and  ue  never  will.  There  has  been 
no  new  argument  advanced  on  this  floor 
today  tliat  has  not  been  advanced  be- 
tore  and  which  has  not  been  rejected 
before. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  eentk-man  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes  I  am  glad  to  yield 
Iv  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  In  listening  to  your 
sialement,  you  indicated  that  a  realis- 
tic appraisal  of  the  situation  would  sug- 
gest tliere  would  not  be  a  whole  host  of 
lejple  rallying  to  tlie  defense  of  this 
Nation  if  we  did  not  have  a  selective 
:)crvice  sy.stem.  I  question  in  my  mind 
whether  that  system,  with  all  of  its  in- 
equities and  venalities,  has  not,  indeed, 
contributed  to  that  very  climate  which 
>ou  abhor. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  deny  the  statement  as 
a  fact,  stating  that  inequities  exist  as  a 
uniform  proposition,  "rhere  are  some 
inequities  that  exist,  but  I  think  the 
Draft  Act  has  been  used  by  some  in- 
dividuals as  a  vicious  and  venal  piece  of 
propaganda  in  an  attempt  to  divide  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  uentle- 
woman  from  New  York  'Mrs.  Aezug). 

The  question  wa*^  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vi.sion  I  demanded  by  Mrs.  Abzug)  there 
were— ayes  11,  noes  "73. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

TFLLER  VOTE  WITH  CLERKS   REFt'SED 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  demand  for  tellers 
with  clerks  is  not  in  order  since  tellers 
were  not  ordered. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundied  and  ten  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BRINK.LEY 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brinkuiy  :  On 
page  7,  after  the  period  In  line  8,  insert  the 
following: 

■The  local  bottrd  and/or  Its  staff  sliall  per- 
form their  official  duties  only  within  the 
county  or  political  subdivision  corresponding 
thereto  In  which  the  local  board  Is  estab- 
lished." 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pro- 
pose to  ofifer  a  second  amendment  after 
this  one  which  deals  with  intercounty 
Selective  Service  Board  consolidation  in- 
volving up  to  five  counties  per  board.  I 
offered  this  same  amendment  in  the 
committee  and  it  was  not  carried  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  amendment 
imder  consideration  was  not  offered  in 
the  committee  because  I  felt  that  it  came 
under  the  consolidation  provision.  How- 
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ever  it  does  not  and  this  instant  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  prevent  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  which  are  currently 
being  conducted  relating  to  draft  boards. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service,  the  Honorable 
Curtis  Tarr.  I  think  he  is  a  very  able 
man  and  I  certainly  conmiend  him  for 
trying  to  make  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem work  better  and  to  do  the  very  best 
be  can  in  a  responsible  and  responsive 
manner. 

He  proposes,  and  is  in  the  process  of 
implementing  with  the  States,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  States,  a  device 
whereby  several  counties  together  may 
pool  their  talent  in  one  of  those  cotmties 
administratively;  that  is,  clerically,  to 
better  handle  draft  board  cases. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  dees  not  nec- 
essarily mean  better  handling.  I  feel  that 
even  though  a  clerk  of  a  draft  board  Is  a 
part-time  worker  as  opposed  to  being  a 
full-time  worker,  that  she  may  better 
serve  her  people  locally  in  the  county 
where  she  lives,  where  the  yoimg  man 
lives,  by  handling  everything  in  the  same 
county  where  the  draft  board  Itself  is 
located. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  that  it 
would  require  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
draft  board  to  be  within  the  county 
served;  it  would  require  the  records  of 
the  draft  board  to  stay  witliin  the  coimty 
so  that  intercounty  records  would  not 
be  pooled  together. 

This  simply  would  not  allow  consolida- 
tion, called  collocation,  of  administrative 
records  or  administrative  persormel.  It 
would  allow  local  boards  to  be  truly  local 
instead  of  intercoimty.  I  think  that  a 
county  is  synonymous  with  local,  and 
where  a  draft  board  goes  across  coimty 
lines,  this  no  longer  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiUd  be  delighted  to 
respond  to  any  questions. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sisk  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  if  there  are  any 
cases  today  where  there  are  some  of  the 
smaller  coimties  that  combine  with  ad- 
joining counties,  and  that  combine  clerks 
and  one  draft  board?  Are  there  any  cases 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Yes,  at  least  it  is 
proposed  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  since 
we  have  159  counties. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I 
mean  existing  today,  have  there  been 
any  smaller  counties  that,  because  of  the 
size  of  the  county  and  because  of  cost 
factors,  that  single  draft  boards  are  not 
feasible?  Have  any  of  them  already  been 
consolidated  through  their  own  desires? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
except  that  in  the  committee  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisher  i , 
indicated  that  there  may  be  some  boards 
in  Texas  which  were  consolidated  imder 
the  authority  already  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MYERS.  That  are  already  con- 
sohdated  today? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
Mr.    MYERS.    Previous    to    Selective 
Service  Director  Tarr's  latest  develop- 
ment? 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MYERS.  How  would  this  amend- 
ment change  this  condition  today? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  It  would  acquire  an 
affirmative  adjustment. 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  original  counties? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Yes;  if  the  board 
consolidation  authority  is  also  deleted. 

Mr.  MYERS.  What  your  amendment 
then  says  is  that  when  a  man  signs  up 
in  his  coimty  at  the  draft  board,  the 
clerk  of  that  office  must  stay  in  the 
county  of  his  residence? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  MYERS.  And  not  in  a  county  not 
of  his  residence,  the  clerk  and  the  draft 
board  both  must  also  stay  in  the  county? 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  There  would  be  no 
intercounty  pooling  of  personnel  or  rec- 
ords in  one  central  point.  I  think  the 
maximum  presently  allowable  is  five 
counties.  This  amendment  would  require 
it  to  be  limited  to  one  political  subdivl- 
vison;  namely,  one  county. 

Mr.  MYERS.  This  amendment  would 
require  them  to  remain  within  the  same 
coimty? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  would  not  maintain  the 
local  draft  board  as  such;  it  would 
merely  mean  administrative  procedures 
by  which  a  clerk  would  be  maintained, 
and  the  records  maintained  in  the 
county,  but  it  would  not  maintain  in 
each  county  a  local  draft  board;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  That  is  correct  as  far 
as  this  amendment  goes,  but  the  sec- 
ond amendment  which  I  shall  offer  after 
tliis  one  goes  to  that  very  point.  That  is 
the  very  thing  which  the  second  amend- 
ment would  eliminate;  namely,  the  pres- 
ent authority  given  the  President  to  con- 
solidate local  boards.  That  authority 
should  also  be  deleted  because  I  do  feel 
that  this  is  a  hand-and-glove  type  of  sit- 
uation, but  this  amendment  does  not  go 
to  the  present  authority  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  to  consolidate  draft  boards. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  specifically  asked  to 
strike  the  last  word  so  as  to  indicate 
that  I  am  not  speaking  against  the 
amendment.  I  merely  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  situation  as  it 
prevails. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
BRINKLEY)  is  a  very  valuable  member  of 
our  committee,  and  this  particular  mat- 
ter of  concern  of  the  gentleman  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee,  and  it  was  also 
Indicated  that  the  Intention  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  was  to  collocate  the  boards. 
We  did  not  go  along  with  the  gentle- 
man in  his  concern.  He  did  not  offer  his 
amendment  in  committee,  nor  did  it  get 
a  vote,  and  I  just  wanted  to  put  that 
before  us,  since  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  now  offered  his  amendment. 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  a  particular  question. 

The  question  I  raise  is  tlus:  Does  youi- 
amendment  make  an  effort  toward  fair 
and  equitable  representation  of  black 
and  other  racial  minorities  on  the  local 
boards,  where  they  have  not  been  pro- 
vided with  any  representation  at  aU? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  No;  it  does  not  ad- 
dress itself  to  that. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  he  has 
raised  a  question  which  has  been  of 
great  interest  to  me  for  a  long  time.  Four 
years  ago  when  we  renewed  the  draft  bill, 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  said 
roughly  this,  that  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, draft  boards  shall  accurately  rep- 
resent the  ethnic  and  sociological  back- 
ground of  the  district  which  they  sen-e. 

I  think  the  word  "economic"  was  in 
there  also. 

The  amendment  at  that  time  was  de- 
feated. But  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  this  bill  brought 
before  you  this  year,  there  is  a  provision 
to  that  effect  in  the  bill  and  you  will  find 
it  written  up  in  our  report.  This  is  one 
of  the  changes  which  is  in  the  bill  this 
year,  which  in  my  opinion  should  do 
something  to  make  draft  boards  more 
equitable. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Delltjms) 
and  the  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  . 

I  have  introduced  for  some  time  legis- 
lation—H.R.  1567  in  this  92d  Congress — 
which  would  require  local  draft  boards 
to  reflect  the  ethnic  and  economic  nature 
of  the  areas  served  by  the  draft  boards. 
When  I  testifled  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  March  4  regarding 
the  draft,  much  of  the  discussion  cen- 
tered on  the  composition  of  local  selec- 
tive service  boards.  I  was  pleased  that 
committee  members  were  sympathetic  to 
my  views.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  was  espe- 
cially concerned,  and  I  know  that  his 
efforts  were  most  helpful  in  persuading 
the  committee  to  adopt  language  dealing 
with  this  issue. 

I  am  happy  to  note  the  bill  itself  does 
provide  on  page  7  at  lines  16  to  19 — 

To  the  extent  practicable,  the  members  of 
a  local  draft  board  shall  accurately  represent 
the  economic  and  Bociologlcal  background  of 
the  population  which  they  serve. 

That  Is  clause  19  of  section  1  which 
amends  section  10(b)  (3)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Services  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended 

I  would  assume  that  that  language 
certainly  Includes  ethnic  background. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Pike)  like  to  clarify  that  one  point? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  they 
could  represent  the  sociological  back- 
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f?Tound  without  representing  the  ethnic 
backsrround. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  agree  and  I  hope  the 
legislative  history  is  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  having  included 
this  provision.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  in  the  bill  with  which  I 
disagree,  I  do  think  that,  when  the  com- 
mittee has  made  an  attempt  to  correct  an 
inequity,  it  should  be  commended.  In 
this  case  the  committee  has  made  an 
attempt  to  correct  this  inequity.  As  long 
as  the  draft  exists,  and  I  hope  that  our 
actions  this  week  will  end  it,  at  the  verj- 
least  those  individuals  who  pass  upon 
a  young  man's  draft  status  should  be 
representative  of  his  community.  So  I 
am  pleased  that  the  substance  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  1567.  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  consiune 
the  5  minutes,  but  I  merely  want  to  em- 
phasize one  point  for  the  benefit  of  the 
membership  as  they  assess  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  remember 
that  the  bill  before  us  grants  absolutely 
no  new  authority  with  respect  to  con- 
solidation to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

The  language  of  the  bill  does  not  in- 
clude anything  to  that  effect. 

I  think  what  is  taking  place  here  is 
confusion  between  consolidation  and  col- 
location. What  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  admin- 
istratively is  collocation,  and  this  merely 
means  using  together  two  or  more  boards. 
In  all  instances,  boards  being  collocated 
remain  autonomous  bodies  and  separate 
in  identity,  authority,  jurisdiction,  and 
responsibility.  The  only  thing  that  the 
collocated  boards  will  share  are  the  cleri- 
cal personnel  and  the  physical  facilities. 
The  authority  of  the  board  remains  sepa- 
rate and  the  membership  of  the  board 
will  not  change.  They  will  still  handle  the 
cases  of  young  men  from  their  own  com- 
munities and  they  will  still  bring  to  bear 
their  personal  knowledge  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  local  community  in  the  clas- 
sification of  the  area  registrants.  The 
special  bond  between  the  registrant  and 
his  local  board  in  his  community  will  not 
be  broken. 

So  as  we  vote  on  this,  remember  that 
there  is  no  new  granted  authority  in  this 
bill  to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
and  we  are  only  placing  an  interpretation 
upon  what  he  is  doing  administratively, 
and  I  emphasize  that  he  is  not  consoli- 
dating draft  boards  but  he  is  merely  col- 
locating them  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
some  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  gentleman  spoke 
about  Director  Tarr's  administrative  ac- 
tion in  collocation  of  Selective  Service 
ofBces.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  col- 
location? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  To  save  money.  M  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  I  will  use  my  own 
County  of  Santa  Clara  as  an  example. 
The  principal  city  of  that  county  is  San 


Jose.  It  is  centrally  located.  Public  trans- 
portation is  available.  We  have  three 
draft  boards  housed  in  the  same  area. 
We  were  evicted  last  week,  but  neverthe- 
less they  had  been  housed  in  the  same 
building,  and  they  are  able  to  employ 
some  of  the  same  clerical  personnel.  The 
action  results  in  fantastic  savings  of 
money,  but  it  does  not  deprive  the  regis- 
trant of  being  represented  by  someone 
from  tiis  own  community. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Have  you  made  a  study  to 
determine  whether  the  boards  would  be 
in  the  same  cities?  I  believe  one  of  the 
questions  being  raised  here  points  to  this 
situation.  Let  us  say  there  are  five  dif- 
ferent cities.  Would  they  have  the  draft 
boards  in  one  building  in  one  of  those 
cities?  Could  that  situation  exist,  in  your 
opinion? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  think  that  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  intends  that  the 
physical  facilities  where  the  clerical 
forces  are  and  the  files  are  kept  could  be 
collocrited.  but  this  would  not  prevent  a 
draft  board  from  holding  its  meetings  in 
an  individual  community. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  about  his  home  county.  Let  me 
speak  about  my  home  county.  It  is  a 
small  county  of  about  18,000  population. 
The  draft  board  and  Selective  Service 
ofSce  is  located  in  the  county  courthouse. 
It  pays  no  rent,  has  no  costs  other  than 
wages  and  telephone.  That  ofHce  now 
would  be  transferred  50  miles  away,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  some  yoimg  men  to 
drive  80  miles  to  be  registered.  What  sav- 
ings would  there  be  in  a  case  like  that? 
True,  they  will  have  to  hire  the  same  clerk 
or  another  clerk.  She  will  have  to  move  to 
another  city.  There  will  be  absolutely  no 
savings  whatsoever.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, the  young  men  going  to  sign  up 
would  have  to  drive  as  far  as  80  or  90 
miles.  Is  there  any  saving  In  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  may  be 
totally  correct  with  respect  to  his  own 
local  situation,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
will  act  In  the  same  manner  in  every 
situation. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  seems  to  me  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
which  I  am  going  to  support,  does  not 
really  say  that  In  your  home  county  you 
cannot  consolidate  the  five  boards  Into 
one;  does  It?  I  think  you  could  accom- 
plish that  in  your  county  and  probably 
should. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  No.  There  are  too  many 
people.  There  are  Individual  communi- 
ties. I  am  quite  confident  that  will  not 
take  place. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  not  prohibit  anything  with- 
in the  same  county  to  accomplish 
savings? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  .^^neaks  of  fantastic  savings 
Would  the  gentleman  put  an  estimate 
on  the  fantastic  savings  that  would  be 
accomplished  by  diminishing,  through 
con.solidations,  the  autonomy  of  the 
local  draft  boards? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  thusly — and  the  gentleman 
has  been  here  longer  than  I  have,  and  he 
has  seen  the  trend  that  this  Congress  has 
followed  so  far  as  squandering  the  tax- 
payers' money— and  I  would  say  that  25 
cents  would  be  fantastic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Twenty-five  cents  would 
be  fantastic? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Any  savings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought: 
That  you  were  not  quite  sure  of  your 
ground  in  the  matter  of  fantastic  savings. 
I  am  told  by  another  Member  of  Congress 
that  Mr,  Tarr.  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, was  on  Capitol  Hill  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
contemplated  consolidations  throughout 
the  country  would  result  in  a  savings  of 
a  million  dollars.  That  is  nationwide.  I 
do  not  discount  a  million  dollars,  but  I 
do  not  see  anything  fantastic  about  that 
in  the  administration  of  a  nationwide 
draft  program. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
support  continuation  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  and  you  can  consolidate  In 
the  cities  all  you  want  to  consolidate.  But 
do  not  go  out  into  the  rural  areas  of 
America  and  attempt  to  consolidate  all 
of  the  draft  boards.  I  want  to  see  local, 
county  administration  in  Iowa.  Under 
the  draft  law  we  are  not  dealing  in  trac- 
tors and  combines.  We  are  dealing  In  hu- 
man beings,  and,  perhaps,  in  human  life 
itself. 

Mr,  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  think  a  million  dollars 
is  worth  saving.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  I  agree. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  But  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  erred  in  stating  that  the  local 
autonomy  will  be  surrendered.  They  will 
have  the  same  local  autonomv  as  always. 
The  only  thing  Is  that  where  one  local 
draft  board  Is  open  only  a  few  hours  a 
day.  several  will  be  combined,  and  that 
will  be  open  all  day,  and  It  will  save 
some  clerical  cost  and  combine  the  cleri- 
cal duties  Into  fulltime  Jobs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  states  that  in  some  instances 
young  men  would  be  compelled  to  drive 
100  miles  to  register  for  the  draft. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
have  accomplished  this  combining,  and 
when  we  have  a  fulltime  secretary  or 
clerk  in  that  oflBce  and  we  make  her 
move  to  another  city  and  she  Is  open 
fulltime  in  another  city,  when  there  Is 
no  rent  paid  in  the  first  location— and 
this  happens  in  about  12  of  my  15  coun- 
ties— I  do  not  know  what  savings  there 
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wUl  be  If  there  Is,  let  us  agree  right  now 
to  cut  $1  million  off  the  appropriations. 
If  it  will  save  $1  million,  let  us  do  that 

right  now. 

Mr  GROSS.  If  we  are  merely  going  to 
transfer  and  load  the  expense  on  the 
families  of  the  young  men  being  drafted, 
I  cannot  agree  there  Is  any  saving. 

Mr.  MYERS.  That  is  what  I  think.  I 
am  going  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  am  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  iMr.  Brinkley)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEHT    OFTERBD    BT    MR.    BEINKLIT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brinklet: 
Beginning  at  page   7,   line  24,  and   con- 
tinuing through  page  8,  line  11.  strike  the 

following:  ^      ,       , 

":  Provided,  That  an  intercounty  local 
board  consisting  of  at  least  one  member 
from  each  component  county  or  correspond- 
ing subdivision  may  be  established  for  an 
area  not  exceeding  five  counties  or  political 
subdivisions  corresponding  thereto  within  a 
State  or  comparable  Jurisdiction  when  the 
President  determines,  after  considering  the 
public  Interest  Involved  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Governor  or  comparable  execu- 
tive ofBclal  or  ofBclals.  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  local  board  area  will  result  In 
a  more  efficient  and  economical  operation. 
Any  such  Intercounty  local  board  shall  have 
within  Its  area  the  same  power  and  juris- 
diction as  a  local  board  has  in  Its  area." 
and  substitute  therefor  on  page  7,  line  24,  a 
period  after  the  numbers  1972. 
On  page  8,  line  20,  strike  the  following: 
",  and  each  intercounty  local  board  shan 
have  at  least  one  member  from  each  county 
or  political  subdivision  corresponding  thereto 
included  within  the  intercounty  local  Ijoard 
area." 

and  Insert  a  period  after  the  portion  of  the 
word  "tlon"  on  page  8,  line  20. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  companion  amendment  to  the  one 
just  voted  upon.  The  one  we  Just  voted 
upon  was  deiSned  as  a  collocation 
amendment,  which  we  feel  is  one  ad- 
ministrative step  toward  this  consolida- 
tion authority  which  we  think  is  present 
under  existing  law,  which  enables  the 
President  under  said  existing  law  to  es- 
tablish intercounty  boards  using  up  to 
five  counties  together.  We  believe  that 
that  would  be  an  anomaly,  that  the  local 
board  would  not  be  truly  local  if  there 
would  be  five  counties  in  a  centralized 
location,  which  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  young  men 
involved. 

We  think  anything  so  intimate  and 
anything  so  important  as  the  draft 
should  be  passed  upon  by  people  who 
are  truly  local.  We  submit  that  the  in- 
tercounty arrangement  is  not  that  local 
and  the  authority  to  utilize  more  than 
one  county  in  formulating  intercounty 
draft  boards  should  be  deleted.  My 
amendment  would  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 


Mr.   HUBERT.   Mr.   Chairman,   as  I 

understand  It,  this  is  merely  a  conform- 
ing amendment  to  the  one  Just  passed. 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  The  chairman  is  cor- 
rect. The  goal  of  both  amendments  Is  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  favorable 
consideration  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PTTQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  for 
offering  these  amendments,  because  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  been  getting  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  developing 
throughout  the  country  In  the  last  few 
weeks,  which  is  the  preservation  of  the 
autonomy  of  local  draft  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  also  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinklet). 

The  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  be  appreciated  by  people 
throughout  every  State  who  will  be  saved 
from  having  to  drive  for  miles  and  miles 
to  distant  cities  to  register  for  the  draft. 
I  support  him  In  his  efforts  and  hope 
that  a  majority  of  the  Congress  will.  also. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  We  agree  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thanK  tHe  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I,  too,  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  amendments  he 
has  offered  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrTBtXD    BY    MR.    BTRNK    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania: On  page  4,  strike  Unas  5  through  8. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  subject  of  my  amendment 
is  a  draft  exemption  for  seminarians  and 
divinity  students. 

The  present  law  is  that  section  6(g)  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  exempts  from 
the  draft  "regular  or  duly  ordained  min- 
isters of  religion  and  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry  imder  the  direction  of 
recognized  churches  or  religious  organi- 
zations." 

H.R.  6531.  Section  (11)  of  the  cc«nmlt- 


tee  reported  bill  would  amend  section  6 
(g)  of  the  above  act  by  striking  that  part 
of  the  section  relating  to  divinity  stu- 
dents. 

My  plea  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
is  to  reject  the  administration  recom- 
mendation and  retain  section  6(g)  of  the 
act  without  amendment. 

The  rationale  Is  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  has  not  justified  the  need 
for  termination  of  the  exemption  for 
divinity  students  or  seminarians.  No 
Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish  church 
organizations  were  consulted  by  Selective 
Service  relative  to  the  effect  the  recom- 
mendation would  have  on  the  securing 
and  training  of  young  men  for  service  In 
the  ministry  in  their  respective  denomi- 
nations. This  matter  is  of  extreme  Im- 
portance for  meeting  the  military  and 
nonmilltary  religious  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

My  suggested  amendment  is  to  strike 
lines  5  thro'-igh  8  on  page  4. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Byrne)  to  restore  the  existing  stat- 
utory exemption  for  divinity  students. 

In  my  Judgment,  any  action  by  the 
Government  to  draft  divinity  students 
would  constitute  an  interference  of  Gov- 
ernment into  spiritual  ground  and  would, 
in  a  sense,  violate  our  traditional  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  I  would 
oppose  such  a  step  because  I  feel  It  would 
be  most  unwise. 

Both  historically  and  constitutionally, 
ministers  smd  divinity  students  have  been 
exempted  from  the  military  draft.  This 
exemption  has  applied  since  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System,  in- 
cluding the  period  during  World  War  IT; 
the  Supreme  Court  approved  the  draft 
exemption  of  ministers  as  recently  as 
March  8.  1971,  In  Its  opinion  In  Gillette 
a  -alnst  United  States. 

Repeal  of  the  draft  exemption  for  dl- 
vinitv  students  would  create  administra- 
tive difficulties  for  local  draft  boards. 
Some  divinity  students  become  ministers 
at  the  beginning  of  their  training  tr 
when  they  take  religious  vows,  and  would 
thus  continue  t  j  be  exempt,  while  others 
who  belong  to  different  denominations 
could  be  drafted  while  students.  The 
Government  might,  through  enactment 
of  this  provision,  be  setting  standards  In 
religious  education.  This  would  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  L  addition,  training  of 
many  students — who  may  begin  their  re- 
ligious study  at  the  age  of  14  or  15 — 
might  be  interrupted,  with  detrimental 
effects  on  the  student's  determination  to 
fulfill  his  theological  program. 

It  would  also  be  an  Inefficient  use  of 
manpower  to  Induct  those  who  Intend  to 
serve  in  the  ministry,  especially  at  a  time 
when  major  denominations  are  experi- 
encing a  lack  of  clergymen  to  serve  their 
religious  and  educational  needs.  Mean- 
while, the  chaplaincy  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  always  been  filled  voluntar- 
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ily  by  the  ordained  graduates  of  the  Na- 
tions  theological  seminaries.  If  the  di- 
vinity student  exemption  were  repealed, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  young  man  who 
had  been  drafted  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  would,  after  ordination,  volunteer 
to  serve  an  additional  2-  or  3-year 
term  as  a  chaplain.  Thus  there  might  well 
be  a  shortage  of  spiritual  leaders  in  both 
civilian  and  military  life. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  both 
unnecessary  and  unwise  to  alter  our  tra- 
ditional policy  of  exempting  divinity  stu- 
dents from  the  draft,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  Byrne  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  amend- 
ment. I  rise  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  offered 
this  amendment  in  the  committee.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  supported  him.  and  I 
should  like  for  him  to  know  I  remain  of 
the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  this 
amendment.  Quite  frankly,  considering 
the  background  of  the  entire  matter,  I 
would  normally  approve  it  myself.  No  one 
has  a  higher  regard  for  gentlemen  of  the 
"cloth '  than  I,  but  that  is  not  the  issue 
in  this  amendment. 

What  are  the  facts? 

The  Commission  on  Chaplains  in  the 
Armed  Forces  has  recommended  elimi- 
nation of  the  divinity  school  exemptions. 
The  Commission  on  Chaplains  Is  a  policy 
group  that  makes  recommendations  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  chaplains. 
The  Commission  represents  41  religious 
denominations.  Opinion  in  the  religious 
community  is  somewhat  divided  on  this 
issue.  It  would  appear  that  the  Commis- 
sion that  speaks  for  the  majority  of  de- 
nominations supports  the  committee  po- 
sition on  elimination  of  divinity  student 
exemptions. 

The  Congress  could  not  continue  ex- 
emptions for  divinity  students  as  an  aid 
to  religion  as  that  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Thus,  if  divinity  students  are  given  an 
exemption,  it  would  have  to  be  justified 
on  the  same  basis  that  college  deferments 
were  Justified.  The  present  manpower 
pool  is  so  large  and  the  draft  calls  so 
relatively  small  that  student  deferments 
can  no  longer  be  Justified  as  necessary  in 
the  national  interest.  The  same  is  true  of 
divinity  students.  It  should  be  understood 
that  ministers  of  religion  continue  to  be 
exempt.  The  provision  in  the  committee 
bill,  which  was  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, applies  only  to  students  of  theology. 

It   was   testified    in    the   committee's 


hparmgs  that  many  .students  stay  in 
fjliege  ao  a  means  of  gaining  a  draft 
deferment.  While  the  percentage  is  un- 
doubtedly small,  there  are  some  who 
enter  theology  schools  as  a  draft  haven. 
If  .'^tudent  deferments  are  eliminated  but 
divinity  exemptions  are  not  eliminated, 
the  theology  schools  would  be  the  only 
remaining  draft  haven  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  draft  evaders  would  be  seeking 
entry  in  such  schools. 

If  the  divinity  student  wants  to  claim 
he  is  a  conscientiou.s  objector,  unques- 
tionably it  would  be  granted.  Then  he 
would  serve,  if  this  legislation  goes 
through  as  it  is  written,  2  years  doing 
worthwhile  service  ior  his  fellowman, 
such  as  in  a  haspital  or  mental  insti- 
tution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  performing  such 
work  would  keep  a  person  from  later 
making  a  good  minister.  It  might  make 
him  a  better  minister.  For  that  reaton  I 
do  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.St like  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  a.ssociate 
my.'ielf  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

This  amendment  came  up  twice  in  the 
committee.  Frankly,  it  is  a  very  easy 
amendment  to  vote  for.  We  called  it  the 
•pearlv  gates  amendment"  m  the  com- 
mittee. Tha^e  who  favor  it  are  obviously 
going  up.  and  those  who  do  not  favor  it 
obviously,  when  their  time  comes,  are 
going  down. 

I  think  that  chairman  asked  me  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  it  because  I  am  so 
far  committed  already  that  I  have  almast 
nothing  to  lose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  claimed 
to  be  any  great  expert  in  morality,  but 
what  I  think  we  are  doing  here  is  not 
tood  and  it  does  not  make  much  sense 

Fir.^t  of  all.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  said,  the  Association  of  Chap- 
lains d;d  pa.ss  a  resolution  on  this.  This 
IS  a  general  commission  of  chaplain.- 
consisting  of  Armed  Forces  persormel. 
Their  language  was  that  they  "urged 
that  seminarians  and  seminary  enrollees 
be  subject  equally  with  others  for  the 
risk  of  selection  for  military  service." 
and  they  "request  their  member  denomi- 
nations to  give  attention  to  the  issues 
posed  by  the  present  4-D  exemption  for 
certain  seminarians  and  enrollees." 

Well,  what  are  some  of  these  issues? 
The  whole  thrust  of  this  bill  and  every- 
thing we  try  to  do  with  this  bill  is  to 
make  it  apply  to  people  equally.  We  are 
after  justice  and  we  are  after  equality. 
Of  course,  divinity  school  students  are 
worthy,  but  so  are  biologists  and  so  are 
hemistj  and  so  are  physicists,  and  en- 
vironmentalists and  teachers,  and  almost 
anything  you  want  to  name.  Once  we 
-Start  going  into  the  loophole  business  and 
opening  the  door  for  a  loophole  for  any- 
body, no  m.atter  how  worthy  they  may  be, 
then  the  physicists  are  going  to  say. 
"Well,  exempt  me,  too."  and  the  teachers 
will  say,  "Well,  exempt  me,  too."  What 
we  are  going  to  have,  instead  of  a  bill 
which  strives  for  justice  for  everybody — 
and  that  is  what  this  bill  does — would  be 
a  bill  which  asks  for  justice  for  every- 
body plus  a  little  bit  of  privilege  for  a 
feu-  people.  I  am  afraid  that  that  privi- 
lege will  grow  and  grow  and  grow. 


I  recognize  the  motivation  of  those 
w  ho  support  this  amendment  and  recog- 
nize their  sincerity,  but  I  simply  say,  let 
us  take  the  position  that  we  are  going  to 
be  equal  to  everybody  regardless  of  what 
their  occupation  is. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  a 
clergyman  in  my  own  district  who  is  not 
of  my  own  faith.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
closinp!  words  of  it. 

In  particular  I  .<:hould  like  to  see  the  4-d 
exemption  piicled.  Why  we  ministers  and 
mill  sterlal  students  .-.hould  be  exempt  (rom 
being  called  tj  m.li'.ary  service  has  always 
been  a  questlor  that  has  bothered  me,  unless 
it  came  from  .some  attachment  to  a  prlmiuve 
past  and  an  unusual  reverence  for  'Holv 
men."  Indeed  the  whole  message  of  ChrU- 
tianity  is  that  G  jd  became  man  in  order  tr^ 
.ihare  our  trials  and  endure  our  life  Whv 
then  we  should  ever  ha\e  exempted  the 
clergy  f r  jni  a  very  real  segment  of  life  is  as 
immoral  as  it  is  theologically  unsound. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  immoral 
or  not.  I  do  know  that  we  have  a  bill  here 
which  IS  just  and  fair  to  everybody,  and 
I  would  simply  like  to  keep  it  that  wai'. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i(entleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  suggest  that 
the  chaplains'  society  was  in  favor  of 
the  termination  of  this  exemption;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Yes:  and  I  have  the  lan- 
cruage  of  their  resolution  right  here. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  it  not  also 
correct  that  before  one  can  become  a 
chaplain  one  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
seminary? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  chaplains  are  very  anxious  to  pre- 
serve their  monopolistic  position  and  I  do 
not  .see  where  that  is  an  entirely  Chris- 
tian or  Jewish  approach. 

Mr.  PIKE.  By  and  large  the  draft  will 
apply  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Most 
of  the  people  who  are  going  to  become 
chaplains  or  become  a  clergyman  are  go- 
ing to  divinity  schools  at  a  higher  level. 
They  could  already  have  passed  their 
exposure  to  the  draft  by  the  time  this 
takes  place. 

I  would  further  say  that  I  do  not  think 
that  our  churches  are  going  to  get  the 
kind  of  moral  leadership  that  they  really 
want  if  their  people  lack  enough  com- 
mitment to  serve  for  2  years  and  then  go 
on  into  the  religious  field. 

Mr.  MIKVA  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman, one  of  the  ministers  in  the  gen- 
tleman's district  wrote  to  the  gentleman 
and  suggested  that  the  entire  exemption, 
not  only  for  seminarians,  but  for  regu- 
larly ordained  ministers  be  covered  by 
the  draft. 

Mr.  PIKE.  That  is  what  he  suggested. 
However,  the  committee  did  not  go  that 
far.  The  committee  did  take  a  compro- 
mise position  and  in  my  opinion  the  com- 
promise should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Then,  would  it  be  fair  to 
say  that  it  is  comparative  morality  that 
is  being  advocated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.   FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niun- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  with  this  one  exception, 
I  strongly  .support  the  legislation  that 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  think  the  2-year 
term  is  sound.  I  think  the  other  provi- 
sions in  the  legislation — the  added  pay. 
and  so  forth,  are  necessary  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons.  But  I  do  feel  that  this 
amendment  has  more  reason  for  support 
than  opposition. 

Therefore,  I  feel  constrained  to  speak 
on  its  behalf  despite  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

I  fully  support  the  idea  that  we  need 
more  religious  leaders  in  all  faiths 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  Is  my 
information  that  most  religions,  if  not 
all,  are  having  a  very  difficult  time  re- 
cruiting an  adequate  number  of  students 
for  their  various  training  schools.  In 
addition  I  am  told  by  sources  that  I  think 
are  accurate  that  despite  what  has  been 
said  by  some,  several  of  the  major  reli- 
gions in  our  coimtry  have  not  been  able 
to  fill  their  quotas  in  the  Chaplain  Corps 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am  told  that  par- 
ticularly in  recent  years,  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  not  been  able  to  supply  its 
quota  or  share  of  chaplains  to  the  mill- 
tJary  services. 

I  am  told  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
Jewish  faith  have  been  unable  to  fully 
implement  and  meet  the  quotas  that  they 
had  for  the  armed  services. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  both  be- 
cause we  want  a  greater  supply  of  reli- 
gious leaders  in  our  own  overall  civilian 
society  and  because  we  need  more  reli- 
gious leaders  in  all  denominations  in  the 
armed  service.s,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  support  the  Byrne  amendment. 

There  are  some  other  somewhat  tech- 
nical reasons  why  I  think  this  amend- 
ment should  be  approved  and  why  the 
committee's  recommendation  should  be 
defeated.  I  am  informed  that  in  the 
Jewish  faith  the  young  person  at  the  age 
of  12  or  13  starts  his  training.  If  the 
committee's  position  is  sustained,  in 
effect  what  you  are  doing  is  taking  a 
yoimg  Jewish  student  out  of  his  training 
to  become  a  religious  leader  and  putting 
him  into  the  military  service  after  he  has 
made  that  basic  decision.  I  am  told  that 
in  some  cases  in  Roman  Catholic  orders 
there  Is  somewhat  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

If  that  is  true  then  I  do  not  think  the 
Congress  should  then  break  up  the  train- 
ing where  they  have  already  made  a  spe- 
cific religious  commitment.  Therefore  in 
my  Judgment  and  for  the  reasons  stated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Byrne)    prevails. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
statement  the  gentleman  made  is  wholly 
accurate  insofar  as  it  addresses  the  prob- 
lem which  the  various  faiths  are  having 
in  attracting  ministers  or  clergymen. 
However,  this  is  a  problem  which  really 
does  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  draft, 


because  we  have  had  this  exemption,  and 
we  have  had  this  problem  during  the 
period  of  this  exemption,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  It  is  a  poor  solution  to 
the  moral  leadership  problem  in  America 
in  achieving  a  solution  by  making  our 
moral  leaders  exempt  from  what  all 
other  Americans  are  subject  to. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  My  response 
to  that  would  be  very  simple.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  they  have  not  been  able  to 
recruit  in  the  various  theological  schools 
the  necessary  number  of  religious  lead- 
ers or  those  who  seek  training  for  reli- 
gious leadership,  but  if  we  eliminate  this 
provision  in  existing  law  as  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended,  I  think  you  com- 
plicate the  recruiting  problem. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  roadblock 
their  recruiting  efforts.  Therefore  I  be- 
lieve we  should  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  'Mr.  Byrne)  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  had  not  intended  to  speak 
out  on  this  matter  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  because  I  did  speak  at  length 
during  the  general  debate  at  page  8639 
of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  believe  that  the  granting  of 
an  absolute  exemption  for  divinity  stu- 
dents is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  this 
Congress  has  ever  made.  I  disagree  very 
strongly  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Ford*.  Exemptions  for  divin- 
ity students  are  not  only  inconsistent  and 
unjustifiable — and  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  po.ssibly  justify  phasing  out  under- 
graduate deferments  and  then  proceed  to 
live  a  certain  class  of  students  an  abso- 
lute exemption.  I  also  believe  that  the 
exemptions  actually  hurt  the  cause  of 
organized  religion  because  there  are  peo- 
rle,  admittedly  very  few,  but  there  are 
people  who  are  in  divinity  schools  be- 
cause of  this  absolute  exemption,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  military  service. 

Personally.  I  w-ould  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  phasing  out  and  elimi- 
nating undergraduate  deferments  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Byrne*  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  I 
seriously  question  the  constitutionality 
of  the  absolute  exemption. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
sentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  yield  in  just  a  few 
minutes  after  I  make  my  point. 

If  this  amendment  is  constitutional 
since  you  are  phasing  out  all  other  un- 
dergraduate deferments,  and  not  violat- 
tive  of  either  the  first  or  the  14th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  it  could  only 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  security,  and 
this,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  cannot  be  true.  It  cannot  be 
serving  the  national  security  interests 
because  divinity  schools  are  now  grad- 
uating more  ministers  than  the  minority 
requires. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  this 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  Commit- 


tee on  Armed  Services.  It  was  fully  de- 
bated. It  was  voted  down  by  a  vote  of 
24  to  7,  almost  4  to  1.  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

This  matter  was  considered  by  the 
Commission  on  Chaplains  representing 
all  denominations.  They  voted  for  the 
elimination  of  divinity  student  exemp- 
tions because  they  are  basically  imfair 
and  basically  inequitable,  by  a  vote  of 
3  to  1. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  do 
not  succumb  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  a 
few  in  the  ministry,  admittedly  sincere, 
to  grant  what  I  consider  this  unconstitu- 
tional exemption. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fcr  a  question? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  My  question  is  this.  I  am 
a  little  confused.  I  understand  now  that 
our  draft  is  operating  on  the  18-  and 
19'2-year-olds  or  it  will  prospectively. 
Tlierefore,  who  would  this  amendment 
nffcct?  Would  not  the  persons  in  divinity 
school  already  have  been  through  the 
lottery  and  thus  it  should  have  been  de- 
termined whether  or  not  they  are  to  be 
drafted  before  they  ever  arrived  at  the 
divinity  school.  I  just  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand who  would  be  effected  by  this 
change? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman — this  would  continue  the  law- 
ns it  presently  is  and  give  an  absolute 
exemption  in  the  case  of  divinity  stu- 
dents. 

Now  we  are  j^hasing  out  college  defer- 
ments. We  are  eliminating  college  defer- 
ments unless  they  were  enrolled  in  school 
prior  to  April  1970. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  then  would  just  ap- 
ply to  those  who  are  already  in  divinity 
school  or  a  rabbinical  school,  or  in  the 
priesth(5od? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  correctly,  it 
would  apply  prospectively  to  everyone 
entering  a  divinity  school  from  now  on, 
as  being  an  absolute  exemption. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  students  enter  at 
age  18  or  19 — I  thought  they  would  be 
undergraduates  and  already  subject  to 
the  draft — in  other  words  my  question 
is — I  do  not  see  where  it  applies.  It  seems 
to  me  everybody  has  alrea(3y  been  di'afted 
or  exempted  from  the  draft  before  they 
get  to  the  divinity  school  under  the  sys- 
tem that  you  are  now  appljang. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  No.  not  necessarily.  That 
would  depend  on  the  oils.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  and  if 
we  reach  the  zero  draft,  you  possibly  will 
not  have  any  calls  of  college  students  at 
all. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  other  words,  draft  calls 
are  still  going  out  to  people  who  are  in 
graduate  schools;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  ICHORD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  if  I  could  have  the  gentleman's 
attention. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
raised  the  point  as  to  whether  these  peo- 
ple had  not  already  been  handled  by  the 
draft  before  they  ever  go-t  to  divinity 
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school.  The  minority  leader  answered 
this  point  a  moment  ago,  but  perhaps  the 
gentleman  did  not  get  It. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  Byrne  amend- 
ment— and  Incidentally,  there  Is  nothing 
unusual  in  this  amendment.  It  simply 
retains  the  language  in  the  law  as  It  is 
now — the  basic  reason  for  the  Byrne 
amendment  is  that  In  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion today  those  who  are  going  to  a  semi- 
nary in  general  begin  their  training  at 
the  beginning  of  their  college  year  rather 
than  going  to  a  civilian  college  first  and 
then  going  on  to  the  seminary. 

Second,  in  many  of  the  versions  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  as  the  gaitleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  said  a 
while  ago,  jroung  men  are  committed  to 
a  religious  career  in  some  cases  as  early 
as  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

So  the  very  point  of  this  amendment 
is  that  it  merely  extends  an  exemption 
which  is  already  Included  in  this  bill,  the 
exemption  extended  to  ordain  ministers 
of  religion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pike)  said  this  was  a  bill  that  was  going 
to  provide  complete  equality.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In  this  bill  we 
are  retaining  exemptions  for  ministers 
of  religion.  And  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  'Mr.  Ichors i  that 
the  constitutionality  of  that  ministerial 
exemption  was  upheld  in  the  Gillette 
case  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
March  8  of  this  year. 

So  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Byrne 
amendment  is  saying  that  we  are  also  go- 
ing to  provide  a  special  exemption  to 
those  who  are  ordained  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, then  we  ought  also  to  extend  that 
same  kind  of  exemption  to  those  who 
have  also  begun  the  ministerial  process  in 
their  own  particular  religion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  college  year,  or  in  some 
cases  even  before. 

Now  this  process  does  raise  a  question, 
and  I  am  sure  this  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  had  in  mind.  That  is 
that  in  the  Protestant  denominations 
students  ordinarily  do  not  go  to  divinity 
school  until  after  they  have  graduated 
from  college. 

TraditionaUy  in  the  draft  law — and 
this  is  in  the  law  now  and  it  is  the  sec- 
tion that  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
main  from  Pennsylvania  would  simply  re- 
tain— in  order  that  we  not  be  placed  in 
the  impossible  position  of  aiding  one  re- 
ligion as  against  another,  there  has  been 
established  over  the  years  a  procedure 
where  those  who  Intend  to  become  min- 
isters L'^  the  Protestant  religion  can  sig- 
nify their  Interest  in  attending  a  divinity 
school  in  advance,  at  the  time  that  they 
are  in  college,  and  then  if  they  are  ac- 
cepted by  an  established  Protestant 
denomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry, the  divinity  student  exemption 
would  extend  to  them. 

It  is  only  with  regard  to  students  in 
this  category  that  there  would  be  any 
question  raised  at  all  of  somebody  try- 
ing to  cheat  under  the  divinity  student 
arrangement.  Maybe  there  are  some 
cheaters.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
eliminate  them  completely  in  any  system. 
But  in  order  to  protect  those  religions 
which  do  begin  the  process  of  their  min- 
isterial education  at  the  age  of  18.  15,  or 


even  14,  I  think  the  Byrne  amendment  Is 
a  sound  one. 

I  understood  the  point — I  wanted  to 
know  when  you  were  declared  to  be  a 
divinity  student. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  did  not  realize  that  there 
was  a  large  group  of  people  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  .seminaries  or  in  the  rabbinical 
schools  that  entered  those  schools  at  the 
age  of  16,  17  or  18.  My  understanding 
was  that  the  basic  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  entering  divinity  school  is  made 
by  nearly  all  religions  at  the  end  of  the 
college  level.  I  intend  to  support  this 
Byrne  amendment  but  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  many 
people  are  Involved.  I  have  been  disturbed 
about  the  provision  the  gentlemen  men- 
tions which  would  allow  an  undergrad- 
uate to  obtain  a  deferment  by  simply  de- 
claring "I  am  going  into  divinity  school." 
I  want  to  protect  the  legitimate  students 
and  so  I  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  so  that  I  might  answer  his  question, 
I  do  not  have  the  actual  figures.  Perhaps 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  does. 
But  I  met  yesterday  with  leading  mem- 
bers of  all  three  denominations,  and  I 
can  tell  you  it  is  a  very  sizable  number. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  represents  virtually  all 
.seminarians  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
apparently  it  represents  a  very  substan- 
tial percentage  in  the  Jewish  religion. 
Let  me  just  say,  with  respect  to  Protes- 
tant divinity  students,  that  they  do  not 
get  this  exemption  simply  by  saying  they 
intend  to  go  on  to  divinity  school.  To 
qualify  they  have  to  be  accepted  by  a 
recognized  school  and  endorsed  by  their 
own  religions  faith. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  if  he  has  the  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  can  speak  for  those 
who  enter  into  the  rabbinate.  A  child 
who  studies  for  the  rabbinate  usually 
begins  his  education  at  an  age  below  the 
13-  or  12-year-old  level.  Most  begin  their 
education  in  the  elementary  schools, 
graduate  into  the  high  school  level,  and 
then  go  to  college;  then,  of  course,  the 
college  is  the  divinity  school  level.  I  would 
say  that  95  percent  of  the  students  who 
apply  for  the  rabbinate  begin  most  likely 
at  the  age  of  7  or  8.  certainly  no  later 
than  the  age  of  1 1  or  12. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  certainly  supports  my  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks In  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
have  in  my  congressional  district  the 
largest  seminary  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
Borremo,  a  combined  high  school  and 
seminary,  which  furnishes  Catholic 
priests.  We  also  have  the  largest  rabbini- 
cal school.  I  certainly  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  pointing  out  the  ages  of 
these  students  who  go  from  high  school 
into  college,  which  is  a  continuous  proc- 
ess for  both  schools.  They  are  located 


side  by  side.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGQETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  support  the  Byrne  so- 
caUed  pearly  gates  amendment,  regard- 
less of  why  the  Chaplain  Corps  would 
support  its  repeal.  We  have  long  recog- 
nized in  our  country  and  in  the  whole 
world  that  we  have  two  kinds  of  people, 
men  of  the  cloth  and  men  of  the  sword. 
I  think  it  Is  fundamentally  unrealistic  to 
expect  to  take  young  seminarians  and 
impress  them  into  service  and  expect 
that  they  are  going  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  that  we  would  expect  of  people  who 
are  not  hampered  with  an  excessive 
amount  of  religion. 

I  know  if  I  were  serving  in  Vietnam  or 
any  such  place  and  I  was  firing  a  gun, 
I  would  feel  very  uneasy  if  my  colleague 
to  my  right  or  to  my  left  were  mumbling 
prayers  Instead  of  aiming  through  the 
crosshairs. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
of  course,  has  objected  to  this  exemption 
on  the  basis  that  perhaps  some  folks 
have  fraudulently  taken  advantage  of 
deferment.  Well,  the  main  fraudulent 
loophole,  of  course,  Is  still  there,  and 
that  is  the  ordained  minister — believe  it 
or  not,  I  am  an  ordained  minister  of 
some  group  who  sent  me  rather  faceti- 
ously a  certificate — 

I  am  sure  that  anybody  who  wants 
to  get  out  of  the  draft  can  get  one  of 
those  certificates,  so  the  loophole  is  still 
there. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  since  he  mentioned  my 
name? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  did  not  mention  the 
gentleman's  name,  and  I  will  not  yield 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  to  keep 
m  mind  that  this  exemption  was  not  pro- 
vided to  build  up  the  divinity  schools. 
TTie  schools,  of  course,  do  have  enough 
people,  because  we  have  provided  the  de- 
ferment. There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
size  of  the  schools  will  be  adequate  in 
the  future  if  the  deferment  is  repealed. 
But  I  think  the  reason  for  the  deferment 
is  because  these  young  students  are  fun- 
damentally different,  and  it  is  fundamen- 
tally unfair  to  take  a  young  seminarian, 
after  he  has  served  in  the  seminary  since, 
perhaps,  his  14th  or  15th  birthday,  and 
interrupt  that  after  3  or  4  years,  and 
place  him  into  service  and  force  him  into 
the  realities  of  life,  and  hope  that  maybe 
he  will  go  back  Into  the  seminary.  I  think 
we  have  to  keep  this  in  mind,  that  people 
of  the  cloth  who  are  deferred  eventually 
find  their  way  back  into  the  military  serv- 
ice— that  is,  in  the  Chaplain  Corps,  and 
I  think  that  is  the  proper  place  where 
these  people  should  serve,  not  at  the 
side  of  a  rifle  butt. 

In  the  rationale  provided  for  this  re- 
peal in  this  legislation,  providing  for 
repeal  of  the  deferment  provided  by  the 
Selective  Service  Director,  they  say  any 
divinity  school  students,  of  course,  will 
qualify  as  conscientious  objectors.  I  In- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  shortly  re- 
lating to  conscientious  objectors,  but  I 
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would  point  out  there  are  many  young 
men  of  the  cloth  who  believe  in  God  who 
are  not  fundamentally  opposed  to  all 
wars.  To  presume  that  everybody  who 
believes  in  God  is  opposed  to  all  wars.  I 
think,  presumes  there  is  an  immorality 
to  the  things  we  tolerate  here  in  the  Con- 
gress that  probably  is  not  in  line  with 
the  facts. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
(?ent!eman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  CaHfornia  iMr. 
LEGGETT),  for  his  posltlon.  I  hope  our 
point  of  view  prevails  in  this  matter 
and  that  we  continue  the  deferment  of 
divinity  students  as  we  have  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  declining  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  No;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  case  referred 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
upheld  ministerial  exemptions  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  violate  the  first 
amendment  dealing  with  the  establish- 
ment of  religion.  I  raised  the  question 
under  the  14th  amendment,  the  equal 
protection  clause,  exempting  one  class 
of  college  students  and  not  exempting 
the  others.  I  would  further  point  out  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  that  this 
amendment  was  voted  down  24  to  7  in 
the  full  committee. 

I  realize  it  is  hard  to  fight,  as  the 
gentleman  well  refers  to  this,  a  pearly 
gates  amendment,  but  I  do  intend  to  ask 
for  a  division  vote. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  legislation  before  us  is 
allegedly  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
possible  move  toward  a  voluntary  army, 
we  are  asked  to  set  a  historic  precedent 
in  beginning  the  forced  conscription  of 
divinity  students  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  indicated  or  ques- 
tioned the  constitutionality  of  this  con- 
tinuing exemption,  and  yet  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  specifically  on  it  in  1917  in 
Arver  v.  U.S.  245  U.S.  159,  and  there 
was  a  second  case  this  year — Gillette  v. 
U.S..  docket  No.  85 — which  was  earlier 
mentioned  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  in  which  approval 
of  this  exemption  was  also  indicated  by 
that  body. 

I  would  challenge  this  great  committee 
to  cite  a  single  instance  in  American  his- 
tory when  there  has  been  a  problem  of 
insufficient  chaplains  for  the  military 
ser\ices.  From  the  time  of  Washington's 
Continental  Army,  when  two  Baptist 
ministers  were  the  first  to  volunteer  to 
become  chaplains  for  the  Continental 
Army,  we  have  never  had  a  shortage  of 
ministers  to  do  the  work  of  the  ministers 
lor  the  military,  but  we  are  here  asked 
to  take  the  young  people  of  the  Jewish 
faith  and  of  the  Catholic  faith  and,  yes. 
in  some  instances,  of  the  Protestant  fel- 
lowships whose  lives  have  been  set  aside 


for  God's  service,  and  who  have  begim 
their  training,  and  conscript  them  In- 
to the  military  service  or  force  them  to 
state  consclentloiis  objection — which 
many  may  not  be  able  to  do  In  good  con- 
science— in  order  to  have  some  other 
kind  of  forced  service  which  still  diverts 
them  from  their  calling  for  preparation 
for  the  ministry. 

Gentlemen,  I  imderstand  the  standing 
of  the  church  In  our  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  one  of 
the  problems  which  concerns  me:  the  in- 
creasingly secular  nature  of  the  church 
in  the  present  day.  Since  I  know  the 
gentleman  Is  an  ordained  minister  and 
that  he  has  a  distinguished  military 
record  in  the  armed  services  and  Is  also 
an  active  Member  of  this  body.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  give  me.  for  my 
clarification,  his  thinking  about  whether 
the  Increasing  secularization  of  the 
church  has  any  bearing  on  the  problem? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  say  I  believe 
had  the  church  been  the  church,  had  the 
church  fulfilled  its  unioue  spiritual  role 
in  the  society,  and  had  the  ministers  been 
about  their  business,  as  ought  to  have 
been  the  case,  this  legislation  with  these 
provisions  never  would  have  been  before 
this  body. 

I  do  think  the  increasing  secularization 
of  the  church  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Members  of  this  body  would  consider 
the  amendments  here  considered  today. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  this  amend- 
ment only  concerns  seminarians  and  not 
ministers.  Does  the  gentleman  know  that 
in  every  draft  act  passed  by  this  Congress 
ever  since  the  Revolutionary  War 
seminarians  were  not  subject  to  the  draft 
except  in  the  Civil  War?  It  is  rather 
strange  that  in  the  South  they  also  ex- 
empted seminarians.  So  on  only  one  oc- 
casion, as  it  were,  have  we  drafted  the 
seminarians,  and  that  was  in  the  Civil 
War.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  was  not  aware  of 
this  single  exception.  Perhaps  in  the 
South  we  were  standing  in  need  of  prayer 
more  greatly  than  were  the  forces  of  the 
Union.  Or  it  may  mean  that  the  Yankees 
simply  were  not  religious  enough. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Very  well  spoken.  But 
does  the  gentleman  believe  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  draft  seminarians  we  will  dry  up 
the  source  of  supply  for  the  ministry? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  distinguished 
dean  of  the  House  is  exactly  correct.  I  do 
ngree,  sir. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
rcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
'4°ntleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  the  statement  he  has  made 
and  indicate  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrne)   which 


would  retain  the  provisions  in  present  law 
for  the  exemption  of  divinity  students. 
I  recognize  that  the  President,  together 
with  Congress,  has  made  great  strides  In 
eliminating  the  most  glaring  Inequities 
of  the  draft  which  existed  2  years  ago. 
The  institution  of  the  lottery,  whereby 
no  registrant  has  more  than  ''.  full  year  of 
eligibility  or  uncertainty  has  measurably 
reduced  the  onus  of  the  draft.  The  pur- 
pose of  committee  provisions  in  H.R.  6531 
dealing  with  student  and  divinity  stu- 
dent deferments  are,  I  am  certain,  sin- 
cere attempts  to  continue  the  trend  of 
making  the  selection  more  even  handed 
and  equitable. 

However.  I  think  some  very  serious 
questions  can  be  raised  about  the  bene- 
fits of  taking  the  step  that  is  contem- 
plated to  remove  the  statutory  exemp- 
tion for  divinity  students.  First  of  all. 
it  has  been  documented  that  the  chap- 
laincies of  our  armed  services  are  pres- 
ently successfully  filled  by  volunteers. 
It  Is  certainly  questionable  whether  or- 
dained ministers  of  all  faiths  would  be 
as  willing  to  volunteer  for  chaplaincy 
service  after  serving  2  years  of  con- 
scripted service  prior  to  their  divinity 
training. 

Second.  I  am  informed  that  In  both  the 
Catholic  and  Jewish  religions,  and  pos- 
sibly in  others,  the  continuity  of  training 
is  an  extremely  important  element  In  the 
preoaration  for  the  priesthood  and  the 
rabbinate. 

Some  divinity  students  become  minis- 
ters at  the  begiiming  of  their  training 
or  when  they  take  religious  vows  and 
thus,  would  be  exempt,  while  others  who 
belong  to  different  denominations  and 
religions  would  be  drafted  while  they  are 
students.  By  enacting  this  provision,  the 
Government  would  be  setting  standards 
in  religioiis  education  which  Is  a  strict 
violation  of  the  "separation"  clause  of 
our  Constitution. 

Some  students  of  divinity  begin  their 
training  at  age  14  or  15.  to  study  for  10 
years  in  a  most  Intensive  program.  It 
presupposes  an  Intense  commitment,  de- 
vout spirituality,  and  unconditional  will- 
ingness to  serve  the  Lord.  A  2-year  Inter- 
nintion  and  exposure  to  a  most  secular 
atmosphere  may  be  detrimental  to  a  stu- 
dent's determination  to  fulfill  his  theo- 
logical program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  questions  this  pro- 
vision raises  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment Interference  with  long-established 
modes  of  religious  training  for  divinity 
service,  with  respect  to  the  excellent 
record  of  voluntary  service  in  the  chap- 
laincy, and  with  respect  to  probable 
discrimination  in  favor  of  students  who 
would  be  exempt  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  ordained  as  ministers  at 
the  start  of  their  training,  are  good 
reasons  for  retaining  the  present  lan- 
guage of  section  6(g)  of  the  act  in  full, 
and  thus,  for  supporting  the  Byrne 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  think  the  statement 
the  gentleman  made  with  respect  to 
moral  and  the  religious  issues  was  very 
eloquent.  I  should  like  for  him  to  com- 
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ment  on  this  subject.  I  have  heard  that 
one  of  the  argiunents  to  sustain  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  that  the  re- 
ligious students  are  protected  by  the  con- 
scientious objector  section  in  this  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  on  the  basis  of  Supreme 
Court  rulings  recently  on  religious, 
ethical,  and  moral  questions,  raised  as 
the  basis  for  conscientious  objection,  we 
can  assimie  that  most  of  the  students  of 
religion,  or  many  students  of  religion, 
will  in  fact  be  conscientious  objectors. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  saving  the 
taxpayers  money,  why  should  we  send 
all  these  people  through  the  process  of 
being  administratively  adjudicated  as 
conscientious  objectors  by  passing  this 
section  of  the  bUI?  This  expensive  ap- 
proach can  be  circumvented  by  pmssing 
the  amendment.  Would  you  please  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  believe  there  is 
merit  in  what  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested. Divinity  students  would  be  con- 
scientious objectors  in  many  instances.  I 
would  also  say,  and  underline,  the  forced 
term  of  service  required  of  conscientious 
objectors  would  divert  these  young  men 
from  their  religious  training  for  a  period 
of  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  I  commend  my  col- 
league's comments  in  connection  with  It. 

I  have  consistently  expressed  my  sup- 
port for  the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer 
army  and  have  cosponsored  legislation 
to  that  effect.  The  Gates  Commission 
clearly  sets  forth  the  reasons  and  the 
necessity  for  moving  to  an  all-volunteer 
Armed  Force. 

The  present  bill  perpetuates  the  draft 
with  all  Its  Inequities.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  continuing  this  excessive 
burden  on  a  small  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation any  longer. 

The  pay  increase  provisions  are  very 
good  In  that  they  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  attracting  volimteers  who  have 
otherwise  balked  at  joining  the  services 
because  of  the  less-than-poverty  wages 
paid. 

However,  the  provisions  extending  the 
draft  for  2  years  and  eliminating  college 
and  divinity  student  deferments  are  not 
acceptable. 

I  firmly  believe  we  can  end  the  draft 
this  year — June  30,  1971.  The  present 
plans  call  for  drafting  only  about  160,000 
men  this  year.  So  far  the  Army  has 
called  for  60.000  Inductees  In  the  first 
3  months. 

If  the  draft  were  ended  In  June,  the 
Army  would  have  roughly  9  months  from 
now  to  attract  the  few  thousand  extra 
volunteers  it  needs.  It  Is  already  engaged 
in  a  $10  million  advertising  campaign  to 
encourage  volunteers  and  certainly  the 
pay  Increase  will  help  attract  even  more 
men 

In  the  event  that  the  effort  to  end  the 
draft  now  should  fall,  imder  no  circum- 
stances should  divinity  students  be 
drafted.  Frankly,  these  men  have  a  fai 
tougher  Job  ahead  of  them. 

We  are  experiencing  In  this  country 
today  a  rapid  decay  of  our  moral  fiber. 
People  are  turning  away  from  religion 


in  increasing  numbers.  Young  people  are 
turning  to  drugs  and  the  occult  for  their 
metaphysical  experiences. 

The  people  on  the  front  lines  in  pre- 
venting this  decay  are  the  priests,  min- 
isters, and  rabbis  of  our  various  religious 
faiths.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  work 
of  saving  the  spiritual  lives  of  others  and 
protecting  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Nation. 

Certainly  their  work  is  as  important 
to  the  national  interest  as  the  physical 
defense  of  the  Nation.  Our  enemy,  espe- 
cially the  Communists,  depend  on  de- 
struction of  the  moral  fiber  from  within 
for  success.  Destroy  belief  in  God  and 
you  destroy  belief  in  the  present  form 
of  government. 

The  only  time  in  this  coimtry's  history 
that  divinity  students  were  drafted  was 
during  the  Civil  War  and  that  was  only 
by  the  Union  Army.  To  draft  them  now 
would  be  to  dry  up  the  source  of  spiritual 
leaders.  For  those  who  are  concerned 
that  this  deferment  may  be  a  refuge  from 
military  sernce,  I  suggest  they  examine 
the  record  which  clearly  shows  there  is 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
divinity  students  during  wartime  rather 
than  an  increase  as  some  baseless  charge.? 
have  suggested. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  restore 
draft  exemptions  to  divinity  students. 

Beyond  that  the  question  of  eliminat- 
ing all  student  deferments  is  question- 
able. Its  effect  will  only  be  on  a  limited 
number  of  students.  If  the  draft  is  ex- 
tended for  only  2  more  years  at  most— 
as  seems  likely — then  only  three  or  pos- 
sibly two  clas.ses  will  be  affected.  Again, 
such  a  narrow  application  of  a  change 
is  discriminatory  on  its  face.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  re.iect  this  provision  of  the 
bill  also. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate my  support  of  the  all -volunteer 
armed  force  concept.  This  body  author- 
ized good  money  for  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission to  study  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  concept.  General  Gates  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Commission  have  emphat- 
ically stated  that  an  all-volunteer  army 
is  not  onlv  obtainable  but  desirable. 

Elimination  of  the  draft  authority  ex- 
tension provisions  of  the  measure  before 
us  today  will  bring  about  these  results. 
Any  fears  of  lessened  national  security 
are  completely  unfounded.  Extension  of 
draft  registration  authority  along  with 
the  right  to  reinstate  the  draft  by  con- 
gressional action  provides  this  country 
with  the  emergency  protection  it  needs. 

Let  us  remove  here  and  now  this  glar- 
ing inequity  in  our  laws.  The  volunteer 
army  has  been  a  part  of  this  Nation's 
peacetime  history  from  the  founding 
days  of  the  Republic.  Let  us  not  aban- 
don yet  another  worthwhile  tradition 
of  our  forefathers. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  we  would 
not  be  cataloged  as  saints  or  sinners,  no 
matter  how  we  may  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  note,  in  connection  with  the 
comments  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  fMr.  PncE),  the  Gates  Commission 
was  the  basis  for  the  recent  study  of  the 
draft.  If  it  be  the  "Pearly  Gates  amend- 
ment" we  are  voting  on  here,  then  I 
think  we  have  reached  a  new  high  today. 
However,  I  am  not  here  to  speak  either 


as  a  saint  or  a  sinner.  You  can  choose  the 
catei^oiy  tliat  I  fall  in  just  as  well  as  I 
can.  I  am  talking  from  my  own  military 
exijenence,  which  is  as  long  and  as  pro- 
ductive as  my  congressional  experience. 

Most  of  my  early  military  career  was 
in  the  recruitment  and  training  of  men 
1!!  tlie  infantry  in  order  to  prepare  them 
lor  combat.  I  cannot  advocate  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  that  we  should 
take  some  of  the  17,000  young  men  who 
liave  vowed  that  they  are  going  to  devote 
their  entire  lives  to  almighty  God,  to  our 
Cre  itor,  and  suggest  that  they  are  proper 
.-ubiects  for  recruitment.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  make  the  kind  of  soldiers  that 
you  will  look  for  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation:il  security  of  our  country.  Why? 
Because  they  will  be  distracted  by  eter- 
nity and  not  think  in  time.  If  you  do  not 
think  in  time  in  the  infantry,  you  get  to 
eternity  very  fast.  This  is  a  very  real 
problem  in  this  and  in  all  of  the  aims 
that  we  have  in  order  to  try  to  get  to 
that  kind  of  national  security  that  we 
can  live  with  and  which  will  still  not 
divide  our  country. 

In  order  to  do  this,  by  and  large,  we 
must  seek  to  have  career  soldiers  who 
come  in  not  only  for  the  enlistment 
period  or  the  conscription  period,  which 
is  a  dead  loss  to  the  Army,  because  you 
do  not  make  a  good  soldier  in  1  or  2  years. 
It  must  be  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
These  men  will  at  best  serve  for  the  mini- 
mal limited  period  of  time  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  draft  regulations  and  then 
they  will  go  back  to  divinity  school.  So 
what  do  you  hope  to  achieve  by  this?  Not 
one  thing.  It  is  a  wasteful  program  with 
regard  to  recruitment  for  our  military 
service. 

Second,  I  find  that  the  amendment 
comes  a  little  late.  We  have  had  the  "God 
is  dead"  period — that  we  went  through 
a  couple  of  years  back.  It  is  past  us  now. 
The  young  people  are  opting  for  all  kinds 
of  religious  exercises  today.  We  need 
them  to  do  it.  As  the  minority  leader 
said,  we  need  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
moral  leadership  which  we  properly 
should  place  within  the  realm  of  the 
church.  The  bad  part  of  this  amendment 
is  that  the  Defense  Department  did  not 
seek  to  recommend  it.  The  hearings  are 
explicit  on  that.  Tlie  Draft  Director  did. 
but  he  is  not  the  most  experienced  man 
in  this  field.  He  is  only  around  for  1  year. 
The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  seek 
it.  either.  Third,  there  has  not  been  one 
\v  'rd  of  consultation  with  any  repre- 
sentative of  a  major  faith  with  regard 
to  how  it  would  affect  the  church  in  this 
country.  If  you  do  not  think  that  they 
deserve  such  consultation,  then  for  good- 
ness sake  abolish  the  first  amendment 
entirely.  We  were  talking  about  the  Gil- 
lette case  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri mentioned  about  the  establishment 
decision.  We  never  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  other  part  of  the  first  amend- 
ment which  denies  to  us  as  a  Congress 
any  right  to  prohibit  the  free  exercise 
of  religion.  I  think  the  most  evident  and 
completely  apparent  exercise  of  religion 
is  when  a  man  says,  "I  am  going  to  de- 
vote my  entire  life  to  the  service  of  my 
Creator."  This  would  be  a  prohibition  on 
that  exercise. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  this  in 
terms  of  what  is  needed  in  this  coimtry 
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and  what  our  people  exiect.  The  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  the  basic 
concept  with  regard  to  religion  and  state 
which  has  kept  this  country  from  anti- 
clericalism  or  antistatism.  We  have  op- 
erated for  nearly  200  years  on  that  basis, 
where  the  church  is  secure  on  its  ground 
and  the  state  is  immune  from  the  church 
on  its  groimd.  Let  us  not  breach  that 
law  by  moving  into  the  church  and 
screening  those  divinity  students  who  say 
they  want  to  devote  their  lives  to  God. 

if,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
said,  there  are  those  in  the  seminaries 
using  that  as  a  means  of  escaping  proper 
obligations  to  state,  then  that  deci- 
sion and  that  screening  should  take  place 
by  the  constituted  authorities  in  those 
seminaries  and  those  entrusted  to  do  it. 
if  there  is  a  need  for  discourse  and 
dialog  with  them  to  micover  such  an 
isolated  case,  then  it  can  be  done  admin- 
istratively, but  to  pass  a  law  which  takes 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  church  or  tiie 
state  its  recruitment  from  its  ranks  of 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  our  Creator  and 
then  say,  no,  the  state  comes  first, 
would  be  against  the  whole  theory  of 
separation  here  in  this  country,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  very  bad  indeed  to 
do  that. 

In  World  War  II  a  chaplain  said,  in 
the  thick  of  battle,  "Praise  the  Lord  and 
Pass  the  Ammimition." 

Today,  in  the  thick  of  this  conflict  I 
urge  "Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the 
Byrnes  Amendment." 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  all  of 
my  time.  However,  I  would  like  to  speak 
on  one  or  two  phases  of  the  amendment 
now  pending  before  use. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  since  revolution- 
ary days,  the  law  of  the  land  has  been  as 
it  presently  is  and  that  is  it  provides  for 
the  exemption  of  divinity  students  with 
the  one  exception  as  pointed  out  by  the 
dean  of  the  New  York  delegation  during 
the  Civil  War  when  the  North  had  a 
slight  lapse. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  to  comment  upon 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  IcHORDi  about  those  people 
who  abuse  it.  Certainly,  we  can  all  agree 
that  people  do  abuse  the  privilege.  How- 
ever, shall  we  close  all  of  our  colleges  in 
this  country  because  there  are  those  who 
will  not  study  or  shall  we  close  the  halls 
of  this  Congress  because  there  are  a  few, 
perhaps,  who  do  not  attend  its  sessions. 
I  think  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink  we  should  look 
into  the  overall  importance  of  these 
young  men  who  seek  to  perform  a  reli- 
gious purpose  in  life  for  themselves.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
that  in  today's  times  when  we  can  look 
across  the  avenue  here  and  watch  and 
see  nothing  but  pornographic  movie 
houses.  When  we  get  in  our  mail  pomo- 
?raphic  literature.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, whether  now  Is  the  time  to  destroy 
religious  expansion,  but  in  the  alternative 
whether  in  some  way  this  Congress 
should  not  encourage  religious  endeavors. 
We  should  show  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
that  we  are  not  curtailing  the  rights  ol 
young  people  who  desire  to  pursue  such 


a  high  calling.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take on  our  part  to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Carey;  indicated  that  the 
bill  as  drawn  would  make  all  seminarians 
subject  to  the  draft. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Podell) 

Mr.  PODEJLL.  I  would  Uke  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  if  I  could 
hear  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  indicated  that  the 
bill  as  drawn  would  make  seminarians 
immediately  subject  to  the  draft. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Podell)  agree  that  if  the  di- 
vinity students  were  enrolled  prior  to 
April  30,  1970,  they  would  continue  to 
have  their  draft  deferment  just  as  other 
college  students  that  are  already  en- 
rolled have? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  enrollment  of 
divinity  students  differs  in  various  re- 
ligions. As  I  indicated  before  in  re- 
sponse to  8.  question,  one  who  aspires  to 
become  a  rabbi  usually  does  so  between 
the  age  of  7  and  12  years  old.  Otherwise, 
very  few  can  then  follow  such  a  career 
theiafter.  I  see  no  reason  at  this  time  to 
now  bring  about  a  new  restriction  on 
religion  at  a  time  when  a  little  religion 
would  help  us  an  awful  lot. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  I  read  from  the  committee  re- 
port : 

The  Administration  has  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  it  Intends  to  allow  continued 
deferments  of  those  divinity  students  who 
were  enrolled  prior  to  January  27,  1971. 

So  this  bill  would  only  affect  those 
enrolled  after  January  27,  1971. 

But  I  would  further  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  for  a  recorded  vote  on  this 
matter.  I  do  intend  to  ask  for  a  division, 
because  I  want  to  see  what  the  difference 
in  the  vote  is  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  vote  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  when  the  pressure  gets  on. 

Mr  PODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  further  point  out,  in 
the  remaining  time  I  have  allotted  to 
me,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  clearcut  dis- 
tinction as  to  when  a  youngster  embarks 
upon  a  religious  career  such  as  there 
would  be  in  the  legal  profession  when  a 
person  finally  graduates  from  college  and 
then  embarks  upon  such  a  law  career. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
timely,  necessary,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

The  legislation  and  amendments  imder 
consideration  by  the  House  today  are  of 
deep  concern  to  every  American  family. 
Our  responsibiUty,  as  Members  of  Con- 


gress, is  to  insure  that  this  legislation 
will  be  as  equitable  and  as  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  needs  of  the  people  as 
possible. 

Therefore.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  to  conthiue  the 
historic  exemption  from  selective  service 
of  divinity  students.  I  had  intended  to 
introduce  this  amendment  myself,  so 
strongly  do  I  feel  about  its  merits,  and  I 
am  pleased  indeed  to  support  my  col- 
league on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Byrne),  in  his  efforts  to  secure  passage 
of  this  Ismguage. 

It  has  been  a  tradition  in  om-  Nation 
that  yoimg  men  intent  on  a  career  in 
theology  and  the  ministry  should  be 
exempt  from  the  draft.  This  exemption 
should  and  must  continue.  As  of  Jime 
30,  1970,  these  youiig  men  represented 
only  109,000  of  the  draft-age  men  in  our 
coimtry.  This  is  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  draft  pool  and  yet  these  yoimg 
men  serve  such  a  large  portion  of  our 
population. 

We  are  a  nation  of  206  million  people 
with  multiple  talents  and  multiple  prob- 
lems. Too  often  our  yoimger  generation 
has  been  characterized  by  a  lack  of  faith 
and  personal  commitment  to  man's  need 
for  spirituality  in  his  life.  Too  many  of 
our  young  people  today  are  lost,  un- 
willing or  imable  to  accept  the  enormous 
complexities  of  our  technical  society. 

They — and  we — need  ministers  and 
priests  and  rabbis.  Each  of  us  needs  their 
special  gifts  of  healing  and  faith. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
vigorously  supporting  the  continued 
exemption  of  divinity  students  from 
selective  service. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  attempts  by  my  colleagues 
to  eliminate  the  draft-exempt  status  of 
divinity  students.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  ludicrous  to  draft  these  young  men 
who  have  chosen  the  clergy  as  their  vo- 
cation. At  a  time  when  our  Nation  ex- 
hibits signs  of  moral  bankruptcy,  a 
dearth  of  moral  leadership  and  a  vacuimi 
of  moral  virtues,  we  in  this  body  are  fur- 
ther robbing  our  Nation  of  what  Is  needed 
most;  men  who  will  train  to  become  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  country. 

Is  there  any  greater  dedication  to  the 
well-being  and  the  strength  of  a  nation 
than  the  devotion  of  a  higher  calling? 
These  men  should  te  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  religious  learnings  and  at- 
tain ordination  in  the  clergy- .  Then,  and 
only  then,  could  they  serve  their  coimtry 
in  the  best  capacity,  and  even,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Armed  Forces  if  they  so 
wished.  Perhaps  if  the  Armed  Forces 
had  more  religiously  oriented  leaders.  It 
would  be  more  highly  regarded. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
calling  for  the  retention  of  deferments 
for  our  college  students.  This  would  not 
mean  that  students  would  then  be  ex- 
empt from  the  draft,  for  I  know  all  too 
well  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  glaring 
inequities  of  the  current  system. 

Unfortimately.  age  and  academic 
qualifications  have  been  misused  by  peo- 
ple seeking  to  avoid  the  draft,  and  this  Is 
patently  unfair.  Higher  education  should 
not  be  used  in  this  manner. 

Yet.  if  we  continue  to  talk  about  the 
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best  use  of  our  natural  resources,  we 
must  Include  our  human  resources  under 
that  subject.  One  of  our  most  important 
resources  is  a  well-educated  population. 
And  I  believe  that  the  Armed  Forces 
would  certainly  benefit  by  the  presence 
of  well-educated  individuals. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  for  a  limitation  of  debate. 
I  would  just  like  to  get  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  on  the  length  of  the  debate, 
and  possibly  we  can  do  this  if  we  could 
see  how  many  more  Members  are  de- 
sirous of  speaking  on  this  amendment — 
because  I  do  believe  we  have  debated  the 
matter  quite  fully. 

Thank  you.  Apparently  there  are  just 
about  four  or  five  more  Members  who 
desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  a  very  im- 
portant decision  is  to  be  made  by  this 
House  in  voting  upon  this  amendment. 
I  regard  the  issue  here  today  as  not  man- 
power, it  is  not  pei-sormel,  it  is  not  Army 
and  military  needs,  it  is  whether  or  not 
a  principle  which  has  been  upheld  by  this 
Congress  since  the  inception  of  the  draft 
shall  be  abandoned,  to  give  a  statutory 
exemption  to  people  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  ministry  of  God. 

In  its  report  on  the  pending  bill  the 
able  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  page 
13,  says  that — 

To  achieve  true  equal  treatment  of  stu- 
dents, divinity  school  exemptions  should  be 
eliminated  along  with  all  other  xindergradu- 
at«  deferments. 

Does  this  House  mean  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  we  do  not  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  young  man  who  is  devot- 
ing himself  to  a  religious  ministry  with 
hardly  any  financial  remuneration  in 
prospect,  to  a  life  of  dedicated  and  sacri- 
ficial service,  is  not  in  a  different  cate- 
gory from  a  young  man  who  goes  into 
college  or  graduate  school  with  the  idea 
of  making  a  fortune,  or  of  acquiring  fame 
or  achieving  some  other  desirable  objec- 
tive in  life? 

Further,  the  committee  says  in  its  re- 
port, page  14: 

The  draft  calls  are  so  small  In  relation  to 
the  large  draft  pool  that  elimination  of  these 
exemptions  should  not  have  a  serious  Impact 
upon  theological  schools'  enrollments. 

So  there  are  not  many  men  involved, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  get  many  whom 
we  would  not  otherwise  get.  By  this  re- 
moval of  the  exemptions  for  seminarians 
we  are  not  satisfying  any  military  need 
for  manpower.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mittee says  that  all  those  who  are  in  di- 
vinity schools  on  January  27  of  1971 
continue  to  enjoy  the  statutory  exemp- 
tion. 

Well,  if  nothing  would  be  gained  by  it, 
why  do  we  want  to  show  to  America  that 
we  are  indifferent  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  clergy,  which  Is  the  very  epit- 
ome and  the  Image  of  the  religious, 
moral,  and  ethical  Ufe  of  this  coimtry? 
What,  then,  \s  the  necessity  for  removing 
the  exemption  by  law  of  these  divinity 
students  that  is  proposed  by  this  bill? 
What  is  the  need?  Why  should  this  House 


abandon  a  principle  that  we  have  so  long 
observed,  and  so  faithfully  adhered  to? 

This  is  a  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
and  my  colleagues  well  know,  when  im- 
morality, the  breaking  up  of  the  home, 
the  lack  of  parental  discipline  leading  to 
growing  crime  on  the  part  of  the  youth 
in  America,  which  commits  over  half  of 
the  crime  in  this  country  is  prevalent  to 
a  shocking  degree  over  the  land.  And 
now  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  say  that  we  do  not  attach  any  par- 
ticular significance  to  a  young  man  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  ministry  of 
a  particular  faith,  to  which  he  adheres 
is  to  weaken  the  religious  and  spiritual 
fabric  of  our  country  and  at  a  time  when 
the  need  is  so  desperate  that  it  be 
strengthened. 

Mr.  CONYER3.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield  ■:• 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Ml-.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  joining  with  each  and 
every  one  of  the  arguments  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr.  Pepper)  has  out- 
lined in  opposition  to  this  bill  as  it  pres- 
ently exists. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  knows, 
I  oppose  any  draft  law,  period. 

But  if  we  have  to  have  one,  I  wish 
someone  would  kindly  explain  to  you 
why  this  amendment  should  not  be 
added  to  this  biU. 

I  completely  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  one  further 
thought. 

This  bill  says  that  the  President  can 
exempt  these  divinity  students,  but  that 
this  House  does  not  care  enough  about 
it — we  do  not  feel  deeply  enough  about 
it^to  take  a  stand  on  the  matter  our- 
selves in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
to  whether  divinity  students  should 
enjoy  statutory  exemption  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  it  strengthen  tlie 
religious,  moral,  and  ethical  forces  of  this 
country  in  the  troubled  times  for  this 
House  to  indicate  that  attitude  of  rela- 
tive indifference  to  a  matter  so  impor- 
tant to  the  preservation  of  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  American  life?  Of 
course  not. 

I  hope  the  Byrne  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  very  eloquent  statement 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrne). 

On  the  question  of  manpower,  the 
fi 'ures  that  have  been  given  to  me  indi- 
cate that  if  v.e  were  to  take  all  available 
seminarians,  it  would  represent  only 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
manpov.er  pjol  now  available  to  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

So  we  are  not  going  to  be  making,  as 
the  gentleman  said,  any  significant  con- 


tribution to  the  manpower  resources  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  would  make  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  I  have  a  communication 
from  the  general  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals.  He  says  that 
even  though  their  seminaries  are  run- 
ning almost  full  student  capacity,  they 
are  always  short  of  trained  pastors,  and 
that  there  are  some  denominations  that 
have  more  than  5  percent  of  their  pulpits 
empty  at  the  present  time.  He  also  points 
out  that  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Missouri  Synod  has  400  churches  without 
pastors  today. 

So  I  think  the  statement  made  earlier 
that  our  seminaries  are  graduating  more 
men  than  are  needed  by  the  ministries 
simply  will  not  stand  the  test  of  these 
facts. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  could  bring 
tliis  to  a  head  rather  quickly  if  one  sim- 
ple question  were  to  be  asked.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  as  one  of  the  senior  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side  that  I  sup- 
ported this  amendment.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  useful  if  we  were  to  ascertain  how 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  voted  and  I  re- 
.spectfully  yield  to  the  gentleman  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  delighted 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

I  would  also  make  the  observation  that 
the  chairman  has  remained  loyal  with 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  his  committee 
and  follows  what  the  committee  has 
voted  out. 

As  I  said,  the  chairman,  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  in  committee, 
were  in  a  minority.  But  the  gentleman 
then  accepted  the  committee's  vote  and 
if  called  upon.  I  shall  continue  my  con- 
scientious vote  and  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  ch.airman  is  one  of 
the  new  fearless  seven. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  delightful  par- 
liamentary ploy  than  the  gentleman  Just 
made  here. 

At  this  opportunity  I  want  to  commend 
our  chairman  for  his  vigor,  eloquence, 
and  enthusiasm  in  fighting  for  the  bill 
which  came  out  of  his  committee. 

Mr.  Hl&BERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Lousiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  now  whom  I  charged  with  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  leading  the  committee 
fight  on  their  amendment  that  I  did  not 
interrupt  him  with  the  knowledge  as  to 
whether  he  was  going  upstairs  or  down- 
stairs. He  indicated  it  was  downstairs — 
and  my  comment  is  I  know  my  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statement  "In  God  We  Trust"  has  been 
a  reflection  of  this  Nation's  religious 
heritage,  a  heritage  that  speaks  well  of 
oiu-  country. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  now 
deny  divinity  students  draft  deferments 
would  be  a  step  away  from  our  religious 
heritage.  It  could  well  mean  that  many 
young  men  now  studying  for  the  minis- 
try, the  priesthood,  or  now  engaged  In 
rabbinical  studies  would  never  return  to 
their  seminaries  after  military  service. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that,  if 
draft  deferments  for  divinity  students  are 
ended,  it  will  mean  that  as  high  as  80 
percent  of  such  students  will  be  purged 
from  their  studies.  The  result  would  be 
obvious;  It  would  be  a  major  blow  to  the 
Judeo-Christian  heritage  and  leadership 
that  has  served  this  Nation  so  well  in  the 
past. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  declining 
numbers  of  young  men  entering  divinity 
studies.  This  means  there  are  now  fewer 
young  men  who  are  presenting  them- 
selves for  a  life  of  service  to  the  religious 
and  moral  needs  of  the  American  people. 
This  commitment  Is  a  serious  one  and 
one  which  the  Nation  needs. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  end 
to  such  deferments  would  also  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  on  our  military. 
It  would  mean  that  our  Armed  Forces 
would  eventually  be  deprived  of  an  ade- 
quate Chaplain  Corps.  It  would  mean 
that  our  servicemen  would  eventually 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  seek  spirit- 
ual aid  and  moral  comfort. 

I  am  well  aware  of  those  who  question 
the  value  of  maintaining  chaplains  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  I  do  not  agree;  I  do 
not  raise  these  questions.  I  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  American 
families  with  sons  and  loved  ones  in  the 
service  raise  such  questions.  Only  a  small 
number  of  men  are  affected  by  such  de- 
ferments. Of  these  men,  the  conscientious 
objector  probably  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  great  majority  of  the 
men  studying  for  the  ministry,  the 
priesthood,  and  to  be  rabbis  are  desirous 
of  serving  their  Nation  and  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  will  give  It  valued  serv- 
ice as  chaplains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  effect  of  end- 
ing such  deferments  would  be  an  end  to 
the  service  divinity  students  now  per- 
form ;  service  which  helps  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Social  work  is  an  important  part  of 
divinity  studies.  We  need  look  no  further 
than  any  area  of  need  in  our  communi- 
ties to  find  that  divinity  students  are 
making  valuable  contributions,  not  only 
in  religious  training  but  in  the  prisons, 
tn  homes  for  the  retarded,  and  in  other 
areas  where  the  less  fortunate  are  found. 

To  end  such  deferments  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  our  Nation — a  blow  at  the  very 
moral  fiber  of  our  country — and  a  partial 


turning  away  from  our  heritage  which 
dictates  that  "In  God  We  Trust." 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  moment  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  who 
preceded  him  to  the  microphone  in  their 
comments  about  the  need  to  retain  ex- 
emptions now  presently  granted  to  di- 
vinity and  seminary  students. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  pointless  and 
shortsighted  of  us  not  to  follow  the  very 
dramatic  and  eloquent  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Floi  Ida  and  the  gentleman 
from  California.  This  exemption  should 
be  retained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  should  like  to 
mention  one  brief  fact.  We  are  looking 
today  to  a  shorter  extension  of  the  draft 
and  perhaps  the  nonextenslon  of  the 
draft.  Certainly  all  of  us  look  forward 
to  the  time  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
when  the  draft  will  not  be  a  factor  In 
our  life,  and  therefore  this  divinity  ex- 
emption would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
idea  of  an  eventual  end  to  the  draft. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  to  restore  draft  deferments  for 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

To  delete  this  provision,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  represent  a  departure  from 
congressional  precedent  that  would,  In 
effect,  infringe  on  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  religious  bodies  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Congress,  even  during  the  most  criti- 
cal years  of  World  War  II,  recognized 
the  special  role  of  the  minister  and  the 
.■■tudent  preparing  for  the  ministry  and 
exempted  them  from  the  draft.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  extremely  unwise,  tm- 
timely  and  unwarranted  for  Congress 
now.  at  a  time  of  lesser  national  emer- 
gency, to  depart  from  its  wartime  rec- 
ognition of  these  traditional  values. 

To  eliminate  this  provision  at  this 
time  would  certainly  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  free  flow  of  needed  and 
qualified  ordained  and  regular  minis- 
ters into  established  pastoral  fields.  Into 
the  military  Chaplain's  Corps,  and  into 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  church 
and  the  synagogue. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Byrne  amendment.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  I  have  voted  for  the  draft  in  what- 
ever shar>e  it  came  up  ever  since  I  have 
been  here,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it  this  time.  The  main  reason 
I  am  not  is.  because  there  is  nothing 
equitable  about  the  way  it  is  being  run. 


In  my  home  county  the  draft  consists 
of  a  miserable,  middle-aged,  frustrated 
woman,  who  is  the  clerk  of  the  board 
who  says  who  is  going  to  go,  and  she 
rubberstamps  the  names  of  the  members 
on  it.  If  anybody  for  any  reason  asks 
for  a  deferment,  she  arrogantly  says, 
"I'm  going  to  get  you,  Buster,  come  hell 
or  high  water."  And  she  does. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the 
draft  people,  under  General  Hershey  and 
others,  and  they  have  had  an  in-house 
investigation,  a  whitewash.  In  fact,  the 
last  fellow  who  investigated  it  was  a  col- 
onel, and  when  she  got  done  with  him, 
he  cleared  her  and  some  time  later  went 
into  his  garage  and  committed  sucide 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  names. 
It  is  the  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  Draft 
Board.  And  I  am  not  going  to  let  this  old 
gal  make  me  commit  suicide.  But  she  sure 
has  got  me  to  the  point  of  voting  against 
the  draft. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Byrne  amendment.  The 
policy  of  granting  draft  exemptions  to 
divinity  students — an  uninterrupted 
tradition  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act — would  be  thought- 
lessly abandoned  if  the  legislation  now 
before  us  is  not  amended.  Plainly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  such  exemptions  are  more  than 
justified.  The  Supreme  Court  Itself,  in 
ruling  March  8,  1971,  on  Gilette  against 
the  United  States,  made  remarks  widely 
interpreted  as  sanction  for  these 
exemptions. 

Even  outside  a  legal  context,  the  ex- 
emptions appear  warranted.  Let  us  con- 
sider, just  briefly,  what  would  happen 
should  the  Congress  flatly  prohibit  the 
exemptions.  Some  divinity  students  are 
ordained  as  ministers  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  training.  Others,  conversely, 
must  wait  until  their  training  is  com- 
pleted. Quite  obviously,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  means  that  some  divinity  students 
would  be  exempt  from  the  draft  and 
others  highly  vulnerable  to  it.  Is  this 
fair?  Indeed,  is  it  anything  even  re- 
motely or  tenuously  approaching  fair- 
ness? 

Many  divinity  students,  to  cite  just 
one  further  example,  begin  their  train- 
ing ver>'  early  in  life— sometimes  at  the 
age  of  14  or  15.  Such  rigorous  training, 
often  spanning  a  decade  or  more,  de- 
mands a  student's  uniform  and  imlnter- 
rupted  attention.  An  abrupt  hiatus  into 
the  Armed  Forces  could  only  damage 
a  student's  chances  of  successfully  com- 
pleting his  studies. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  Byrne  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrni:)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ichord)  there 
were — ayes  114,  noes  29. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  LEGCETT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leggett  : 
On  Page  4  of  the  blU,  Unes  16  and   17. 
strike  out  the  words  "religious  training  and 
belief"  and  insert  the  foUowlng  [convictions 
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or  beliefs  gained  through  training,  study, 
contemplation,  or  other  activity] . 

On  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  the  words 
"participation  In  war  In  any  form"  and  Insert 
the  following  (any  participation  in  any  form 
of  war) . 

On  lines  18,  19  and  20,  strike  out  the  words 
;'the  term  religious  training  and  beliefs 
does  not  Include  essentially  political,  socio- 
logical or  philosophical  views  or  a  merely  per- 
sonal moral  code"  and  Insert  the  following 
[convictions  and  beliefs  Include  views  which 
are  found  in  traditional  religious  principles 
and  vl»ws  which  are  bstsed  on  a  deep,  sincere, 
and  meaningful  belief  of  an  ethlcaj  and 
moral  origin  and  content  which  occupy,  In 
the  life  of  Its  possessor,  a  place  parallel  to 
that  of  the  beliefs  oi  a  traditional  religious 
person  and  Imposes  a  compelling  duty  of  con- 
science about  what  Is  right  or  wrong  and 
what  should  not  be  done.  'Convictions  and 
beliefs'  do  not  Include  views  btised  solely  on 
considerations  of  policy,  pragmatism,  or  ex- 
pediency regardless  of  how  deeply  held.  | 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  may  be  the  only  amendment 
we  have  on  the  conscientious  objector 
section.  What  I  have  offered  Is  merely  a 
restatement,  prepared  by  the  coimsel  for 
the  oflace  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  of  what  the  existing  draft  law 
practice  is  in  the  United  States  today. 
As  we  know,  the  Congress  has  legislated 
in  this  field,  and  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted our  language,  and  we  have  legis- 
lated again,  and  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted our  language  again,  and  the  last 
time  the  court  interpreted  the  language 
was  in  the  rather  important  case  of  El- 
liott Ashton  Welsh  n,  versus  the  United 
States.  They  were  interpreting  language 
we  have  in  the  law  today,  that  is  in  the 
committee  bill,  that  says : 

The  term  "religious  training  and  beliefs" 
does  not  Include  essentially  political,  socio- 
logical, or  philosophical  views  or  a  merely 
personal  moral  code  .  .  . 

That  language,  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted, was  really  strained  by  the  Comt 
in  the  Welsh  case  to  come  up  with  the 
conclusions  they  did,  but  they  came  up 
with  the  conclusions  by  a  5-to-4  decision, 
and  it  is  good  law.  What  they  really 
mean  Is  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  tied 
to  an  established  religious  order  in  order 
to  claim  the  conscientious  objector 
status.  One  cannot  have  just  a  prevailing 
feeling  that  one  does  not  like  the  Viet- 
nam war  or  the  Korean  war,  but  one  has 
to  have  a  basic  philosophic  conviction, 
however  acquired,  that  Is  so  deeply  held 
that  it  totally  motivates  one's  whole 
philosophy  of  life  and  obliterates  one's 
participating  in  war  in  any  form. 

Just  to  restate  a  little  Wt,  of  course, 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  Welsh  case  as 
dlstin^Tulshed  from  the  language  that  is 
used  in  Interpreting  existing  law,  the 
Court  says: 

What  Is  necessary  under  Seeger  for  a  regis- 
trant's conscientious  objection  to  all  war  to 
be  "religious"  within  the  meaning  of  section 
6 (J)  is  that  this  opposition  to  war  stem  from 
the  registrant's  moral,  ethical,  or  religious 
beliefs  about  what  is  right  and  wrong  and 
that  these  beliefs  be  held  with  the  strength 
of  traditional  religious  convictions. 

They  go  on  to  say : 

If  an  individual  deeply  and  sincerely  holds 
beliefs  which  aire  purely  ethical  or  moral  in 
source  and  content  but  which  nevertheless 
Impose  upon  him  a  duty  of  conscience  to  re- 
frain from  participating  in  any  war  at  any 


time,  those  beliefs  certainly  occupy  la  the 
life  of  that  individual  'a  place  parallel  to 
that  filled  by  .  .  .  Ood  "  In  traditionally  re- 
Ugluu:)  persons.  Because  his  beliefs  function 
as  a  religion  in  his  life,  such  an  individual  is 
as  much  entitled  to  a  "religious  "  conscien- 
tious objector  exemption  under  section  6{J) 
as  is  someone  who  derives  his  conscientious 
opposition  to  war  from  traditional  religious 
convictions. 

They  go  on  to  say : 

Those  whose  beliefs  are  not  deeply  held  and 
those  whose  objection  to  war  does  not  rest 
at  all  upon  moral,  ethical,  or  religious  prin- 
ciple, but  Instead  rests  solely  upon  consid- 
erations of  policy,  pragmatism,  or  expedi- 
ency— 

The  words  we  use  in  my  amendment — 
then  the  deferment  does  not  apply. 

Then  the  Court  concludes : 

On  the  basis  of  these  beliefs  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Court  of  Appeals — 

That  Welsh  held  the  beliefs— 

With  the  strength  of  more  traditional  re- 
ligious convictions  ...  we  think  Welsh  was 
clearly  entitled  to  a  conscientious  objector 
exemption.  That  section  exempts  from  mili- 
tary service  all  those  whose  consciences, 
spurred  by  deeply  held  moral,  ethical,  or  re- 
ligious beliefs,  would  give  them  no  rest  or 
peace  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  become 
a  part  of  an  instriimsnt  of  war. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  the  court 
may  change,  that  this  is  only  a  5-to-4  de- 
cision, that  we  should  not  confound  an 
existing  intei-pretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  say  that  this  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  this  is  the  place  where  we 
make  the  laws.  We  certainly  ought  to 
conform  the  laws  to  the  existing  draft 
law  practice  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  should  not  have  any  trepidation  about 
doing  that. 

I  believe  that  we  will  be  enacting  in 
this  bill  today,  if  we  take  the  cliairman"s 
amendment,  which  is  in  the  bill,  a  new 
acid  test  on  tlie  manner  of  classification; 
that  is,  if  one  wants  to  serve  alternative 
service  for  3  years  then  what  we  say 
in  this  bill  is  "we  want  the  draft  boards  to 
more  liberally  grant  this  exemption 
status." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Legcett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  believe  if  the  draft 
boards  are  going  to  go  into  more  liberal- 
ly granting  this  status  they  ought  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  honest  test  tliat  good, 
bright  draft  lawyers  are  using  in  de- 
fending their  claimants  in  U.S.  couits 
today.  Let  us  give  the  draft  boards  the 
same  benefit  of  a  claim  and  statement  as 
to  the  status  of  law  as  the  bright  lawyers 
have  in  fighting  this  matter  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis  in  court. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Am  I  correct  in  saying 
that  the  gentleman  is  simply  restating 
into  the  present  law  the  specific  holding 
and  the  language  in  the  Welsh  case?  And 
am  I  further  correct  in  saying  that  in 
doing  this  he  is  perhaps  clarifying  the 
role  and  the  job  of  the  local  draft  board 
in  applying  the  law  of  the  land? 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  an  amend- 
ment I  intend  to  present  here  on  the 
subject  of  the  conscientious  objector, 
which  I  regard  as  an  amendment  to  pro- 
tect his  legitimate  rights,  with  respect 
to  this  additional  year  of  civilian  service 
which  the  committee  has  put  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  quite  see  why  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  is  re- 
quired In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent law,  although  cast  in  the  language 
of  religious  belief  in  the  statute — which, 
frankly.  I  think  is  what  Congress  had  in 
mind  and  what  I  would  be  for — has  been 
interpreted  by  the  court  to  mean  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying.  So  why  should 
we  say  it  again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leggett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
30  seconds.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Really  the  Court  has 
expanded  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Congrcfcs. 

We  are  not  making  any  effort  in  this 
bill  to  put  in  concrete  what  perhaps  may 
ha\e  been  originally  intended  in  1967 
when  we  amended  this  bill. 

I  say  we  have  to  either  fish  or  cut  bait. 
Either  we  have  to  reaffirm  that  religious 
training  is  what  we  mean,  tied  to  an  es- 
tablished religion,  or  we  have  to  go  ahead 
and  put  in  concrete  what  the  existing 
draft  law  practice  is  m  the  United  States 
today. 

If  we  want  to  avoid  litigation  and  to 
avoid  ad  infinitum  contests,  giving  bene- 
fits to  expensive  lawyers  and  forcing  kids 
to  court  rather  than  allowing  draft 
boards  to  do  their  job,  then  I  say  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  committee  went  into  this  matter 
very  thoroughly.  Defining  a  conscientious 
objector  is  not  easy.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  been  working  at  it  for  some  time, 
and  finally  ha.s  clarified  the  matter.  At 
least,  the  committee  almost  unanimously 
agreed  with  it. 

It  is  not  a  matter  that  is  easy  to  debate 
on  the  floor,  as  to  the  technical  wording 
of  defining  a  conscientious  objector. 

Let  me  read  what  is  in  the  committee 
report. 

Tlie  Committee,  in  retaining  the  existing 
language  defining  a  conscientious  objector, 
recognized  that  this  language  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  Intense  legal  scrutiny  by 
the  United  Sta'es  Supreme  Court. 

A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  present  language  of 
the  law.  The  Interpretation  by  the  Supreme 
Ccmrt  has  resulted  in  guidelines  outlined  by 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  various 
components  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Court  system  to  establish  work- 
able concepts  in  Implementing  this  complex 
provision  of  the  law. 

I  am  well  aware  that  at  this  time  it 
would  be  impossible  for  either  propo- 
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nents  or  opponents  of  the  amendment 
tx)  go  into  the  wording  of  a  complex 
matter  such  as  this.  I  for  one,  being  a 
member  of  the  Quaker  faith,  on  religious 
grounds  myself,  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  the  rights  of  a  conscientious 
objector.  I  have  defended  the  rights  of 
the  conscientious  objector  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor.  While  I  might 
not  agree  with  exactly  every  word  in  the 
present  definition,  I  certainly  say  that 
you  are  opening  up  a  Pandora's  box  by 
trjing  to  work  out  another  rule  as  to 
what  is  a  conscientious  objector. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGET1\  How  will  we  be  open- 
ing up  a  Pandora's  box  if  we  give  back 
to  the  Supreme  '^ourt  their  interpreta- 
tion of  our  prior  language  virtually  ver- 
batim as  prepared  by  the  chief  counsel 
of  the  OfBce  of  Selective  Service? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  quite 
the  situation.  I  was  in  the  committee  at 
all  times  when  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, and  1  have  studied  court  rulings 
on  the  matter.  I  do  not  recall  how  many 
votes  there  were  against  the  wording 
in  the  bill.  There  were  only  one  or  two, 
I  think.  Bat  we  did  determine  this  word- 
ing. I  tiiiiik  we  are  all  trying  to  reach 
roughly  tne  same  results  here.  The  com- 
mittee went  Uito  the  matter  in  depth. 
The  various  coimsel  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services — and  I  will  say  they 
are  very  capable  men — knowing  what 
the  committee  wanted,  did  draft  this 
definition  according  to  the  majority  rul- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  realize  at 
times  it  is  very  proper  to  try  to  deter- 
mine what  is  correct  on  the  floor  with 
relation  to  a  bill,  but  I  realize  also  that 
at  this  time  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
try  to  arrive  at  another  definition  of 
conscientious  objectors.  I  am  against 
opening  up  a  Pandora's  box  here. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  suplementing  what  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  said 
and  commenting  on  what  the  gentle- 
man from  California  who  offered  the 
amendment  said  in  explaining  this 
amendment,  let  me  say  that  this  amend- 
ment was  probably  discussed  more  thor- 
oughly than  any  other  amendment  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  was  voted  down  by 
a  resoimding  voice  vote.  I  believe  it  was 
36  to  3  on  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  divinity  amend- 
ment was  likewise  resoimdingly  defeated, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  'Where?  In  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  "Pearly  Gates 
amendment"  was  likewise  resoimdingly 
defeated  in  the  committee,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Yes,  but  not  by  such  a 
wide  margin.  I  said  this  was  the  widest 
margin  of  all,  which  shows  the  imanim- 
ity  of  opinion  against  it  in  the  commit- 
tee, which  was  perhaps  the  most  unani- 
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mous  of  any,  with  just  perhaps  a  few 
exceptions.  This  was  practically  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes.  I  >aeld  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  chairman  in  opposing  this 
amendment. 

I  do  not  know  how  proper  It  is  to  refer 
to  an  amendment  which  refers  to  defer- 
ring divinity  students  as  a  "Pearly  Gates 
amendment." 

I  have  had  numerous  caUs  today  indi- 
cating that  I  was  in  favor  of  removing 
the  divinity  student  deferment.  I  do 
not  know  who  spread  the  rumor,  but 
someone  did.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  I  support  the  divinity 
student  deferment  most  emphatically.  I 
received  a  call  from  as  far  away  as  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.;  they  now  know  of  my 
feelings. 

I  say  that  if  any  amendment  is  super- 
fluous it  is  the  last  one  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  We  need  it 
like  we  need  a  hole  in  our  head. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  Counsel  for  the  Selective  Service 
System  ur.sed  that  there  be  no  change 
made  in  the  language  defining  a  con- 
.soientious  objector.  The  committee  ob- 
served this  advice.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggett). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    HARKINGTON 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harrington. 
On  page  11,  strike  out  lines  21  and  22. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6531  pro- 
viding that  the  President's  authority  to 
induct  expire  on  June  30, 1971. 

For  23  years  Congress  has  imposed 
a  system  of  military  conscription  on  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  draft  has 
been  traditionally  justified  solely  on  the 
basis  of  necessity.  The  system  has  be- 
come so  established  in  our  society  that 
some  persons — including  some  Members 
of  Congress — now  even  question  the  ad- 
vlsabiUty  of  ending  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  it  is  time  to 
cut  through  the  accumulated  inertia  and 
speculative  myths  and  return  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  their  birthright  of 
personal  freedom. 

More  than  30  years  ago,  as  Congress 
debated  the  first  peacetime  conscription 
bill  in  the  Nation's  history,  Congress- 
man Jerry  Voorhis  warned: 

Believe  me,  gentlemen.  It  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  ever  repeal  such  a  measure  once 
you  get  It  established,  for  you  will  have 
made  of  your  military  establishment  one 
of  the  greatest  economic  factors  In  your 
whole  country.  You  will  have  vested  the 
greatest  power  in  the  Executive  and  the  Army 
that  the  Congress  has  ever  granted  In  all 
American  history. 

Conscription  does  not  constrain  mili- 
tarism or  prevent  the  emergency  of  a 


professional  army.  A  broad  and  sweep- 
ing power,  it  enables  a  President  to  turn 
peaceful  free  men  into  unwUling  instru- 
ments of  war.  It  enables  him  to  raise  and 
commit  unlimited  numbers  of  men  to 
foreign  wars  without  the  approval  of 
Congress — a  direct  affront  to  this 
branch's  constitutional  power  to  declare 
war. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  draft  pro- 
vides an  unlimited  source  of  cheap  man- 
power to  prolong  a  disastrous  war  even 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  public  op- 
position. 

Rather  than  impede  the  professional 
army,  the  draft  provides  the  manpower 
to  sustain  its  lowest  ranks.  Only  12  per- 
cent of  servicemen  today  are  draftees, 
yet  88  percent  of  infantry  riflemen  in 
Vietnam  are  conscripts.  Two-thirds  of 
American  casualties  last  year  were 
draftees. 

The  draft  is  a  form  of  involuntary 
servitude.  It  deprives  a  small  group  of 
men  of  basic  civil  liberties  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  Mihtary  EstabUsh- 
ment  for  the  general  taxpayer.  It  is  sdien 
to  fundamental  American  principles  and 
is  the  cause  of  widespread  bitterness  and 
alienation.  The  Selective  Service  System 
forces  young  men  to  make  a  decision 
which  for  many  has  no  satisfactory  al- 
ternative :  they  must  choose  induction  to 
fight  a  war  they  feel  is  wTong,  imprison- 
ment, emigration,  or  evasion  by  deceit. 
A  lottery  does  not  answer  many  ques- 
tions. Is  it  really  fair  that  the  accident 
of  a  birthday  sends  one  man  to  involun- 
tary servitude  or  war  and  another  to 
college  or  a  weU-paying  job? 

An  end  to  the  induction  authority  this 
June  will  not  lead  to  a  signiflcant  reduc- 
tion in  force  levels.  Today  only  360,000 
of  the  2.85  million  men  in  uniform  are 
draftees,  and  the  administration  budget 
makes  clear  that  force  levels  are  sched- 
uled to  drop  by  approximately  that 
number  of  men  over  tiie  next  15  months, 
to  a  level  of  2.5  million.  Such  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  levels  will  insure  an  easy 
transition. 

Stopping  the  draft  induction  authority 
as  of  July  1  is  also  consistent  with  the 
administration's  timetable  for  deescalat- 
ing  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Because 
of  the  timelag  for  training,  this  action 
would  not  affect  the  flow  of  recruits  to 
Vietnam  until  December,  several  months 
after  the  time  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
has  said  the  U.S.  ground  combat  role  will 
end. 

If  Congress  does  not  end  the  draft,  the 
Defense  Department  will  not  have  suffi- 
cient Incentive  to  attract  volunteers.  Tlie 
Pentagon's  claim  that  the  draft  is  "nec- 
essary" has  gone  unchallenged  too  long. 
William  Pitt  said: 

Necessity  Is  the  plea  for  every  infringement 
of  human  freedom.  It  Is  the  argument  ol 
tyrants;  It  Is  the  creed  of  slaves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  clear  and 
present  danger  of  a  national  emergency, 
such  a  system  has  no  place  in  the  life  of 
this  country. 

Such  a  system  should  be  ended  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I,  therefore,  move  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent's autliority  to  induct  expire  on  June 
30,  1971. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

TJNIFOBM     CODE      OP     MILITARY      JUSTICE      NEEDS 
REVISION 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  court-martial  has  just 
sentenced  Lieutenant  Calley  to  life  im- 
prisonment, I  think  it  Is  high  time  that 
we  take  a  look  at  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1950  the  Congress 
established  a  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  Enactment  of  this  code  was 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  meet  serious 
objections  and  criticisms  lodged  against 
court-martial  procedures  during  and 
following  World  War  H. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
established  a  complete  judicial  system 
for  U.S.  servicemen.  Under  its  provi- 
sions, military  coi'.rts  are  required  to 
function  under  the  same  basic  concepts 
as  those  which  apply  to  our  Federal  and 
State  courts.  The  Calley  court-martial 
has.  however,  revealed  a  shocking  dif- 
ference between  these  two  systems  of 
justice.  These  differences  appear  in  arti- 
cle 52,  which  provides  that  a  man  in 
uniform  may  be  convicted  of  a  crim- 
inal offense  by  less  than  a  imanimous 
verdict  of  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial,  except  where  the  death  penalty 
is  mandatory.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  a  man  can  be  convicted  and 
imprisoned  for  life  by  less  than  a  unani- 
mous decision  of  a  six-member  court- 
martial.  In  fact,  he  can  be  so  convicted 
by  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of 
the  members  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  is  taken.  For  lesser  offenses  he  may 
be  convicted  by  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the 
time  the  vote  is  taken.  By  the  use  of 
the  words,  "present  at  the  time  the  vote 
is  taken*'  thi-oughout  this  article  means 
that  a  con\iction  can  take  place  with- 
out the  presence  of  all  six  members  of 
the  court-martial,  which  further  re- 
duces the  number  necessary  to  con- 
vict. Such  a  section  is  repugnant  to  me 
as  I  believe  a  man's  rights  should  be  en- 
hanced rather  than  redu<»d  when  he 
dons  the  uniform  of  his  country.  As  a 
civilian,  he  is  entitled  to  a  trial  by  12 
jurors  and  a  unanimous  vferdict  of  all 
the  jurors  is  required  for  his  conviction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  Congress 
should  waste  no  time  in  amending  arti- 
cle 52  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  MUitary 
Justice  to  require  a  unanimous  con- 
currence of  all  members  of  a  court-mar- 
tial in  order  to  convict  for  any  offense. 
I  have,  therefore,  introduced  legislation 
to  so  amend  article  52  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
would  give  it  an  early  hearing. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
io  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrincton)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  there  Is  little  need  and  no 
useful  purpose  to  be  served  by  going  Into 
detail  at  this  time  because  I  think  the 
House  is  very  knowledgeable  about  what 
the  amendment  does.  The  House  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  this  morning  about 


voting  down  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  which  was  even 
a  little  more  extensive  while  this  is  more 
limited  by  Just  cutting  off  the  right  to 
induct  on  July  1. 1971. 

Other  observations  were  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  which  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  discuss  at  the  time 
if  it  is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  think 
the  House  knows  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion LS. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  for  taking 
this  time  is  to  ask  for  some  information. 
The  first  question  I  have  is  concerned 
with  the  occupational  deferment  section 
of  the  bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  committee  bill  does  not  repeal  the 
President's  authority  to  provide  by  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  deferment  of  per- 
sons in  the  practice  of  medicine,  whose 
service  is  found  to  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  "the  national  health, 
safety,  or  interest."  Am  I  right  in  this 
assumption? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  because  of  his 
strong  interest  in  this  matter  and  calling 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  pre- 
viously before  today  that  the  matter  is 
now  getting  attention  and  by  the  proper 
sources  at  the  White  House  and  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  have  every 
assurance,  I  believe,  that  the  matter  wiU 
be  worked  out  in  a  manner  which  will 
be  equitable. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  in  general 
debate,  I  referred  to  the  most  recent 
physician  draft  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  being  conducted.  A  number  of  towns 
in  my  congressional  district  are  about  to 
be  adversely  affected  by  this  physicians 
draft,  and  I  understand  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  is  preparing  a  directive  au- 
thorizing State  directors  to  give  some 
recognition  to  the  needs  of  local  com- 
munities for  physicians'  services.  I  have 
been  given  the  indication  that  this  direc- 
tive would  provide  only  for  postponement 
of  induction  of  a  physician  in  those  cases 
where  it  woiild  result  in  a  certified  com- 
munity hardship.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
draft  of  the  Selective  Service  directive, 
but  I  would  like  some  indication  from  the 
committee  as  to  whether  the  mere  post- 
ponement in  a  case  such  as  this  would  be 
in  accordance  with  congressional  intent 
or  whether  it  might  be  possible  that  the 
Selective  Service  should  rather  provide 
for  deferment  as  authorized  in  the  act 
itself. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
if  it  is  not  taken  care  of — my  telephone  is 
always  there  and  the  gentieman  can  call 
me. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington). 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  Saturday  in  my 
district  I  sponsored  an  all-day  session  of 
hearings  on  the  question  of  the  draft.  We 


had  about  500  people  altogether  attend- 
ing those  hearings  and  there  was  cover- 
age by  all  of  the  local  media. 

A  total  of  206  people  testified  or  sub- 
mitted statements.  Of  those,  156  were 
opposed  to  the  draft  and  49  were  in  favor 
of  it.  One  favored  a  national  service  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  held  these  hearings 
because  I  was  deeply  troubled  about  what 
to  do  about  this  very  serious  question  and 
I  wanted  to  get  a  feeling  of  how  the 
people  in  my  district  felt. 

I  might  say  that  the  statements  were 
extremely  well  prepared  and  well 
thought  out  by  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  The  people  in  my  district 
expressed  great  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  through  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  to  all  of  my  colleagues  more 
of  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  have,  after  some  further  soul  search- 
ing, come  to  a  conclusion  on  this,  and 
that  is  why  I  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  The  case  of  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  us  all.  We  were  all  shocked  by  the  ex- 
cesses committed  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment during  and  immediately  before 
the  Second  World  War,  in  which  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
But  that  was  not  just  the  product  of  the 
Nazis.  It  was  the  product  of  an  histori- 
cal process  that  went  on  for  several  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  militarization  of  a  great  nation. 

We  should  ask  ourselves,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  My  Lai  situation  and  the  Cal- 
ley trial  whether  we,  too,  as  a  nation  are 
in  the  process  of  becoming  Prussianized. 

We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  report 
of  the  Gates  Commission,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  panels  assembled  in 
our  time.  The  members  of  that  Commis- 
sion unanimously  recommended  the  end- 
ing of  the  draft  in  peacetime  and  the 
establishment  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 
The  President  has  supported  an  all-vol- 
unteer army.  So  the  question,  as  far  as 
these  distingiiished  Americans  are  con- 
cerned is  not  whether,  but  when,  to  in- 
stitute an  all-volimteer  army. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
time  than  to  do  it  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  authority  for  in- 
duction. I  do  not  support  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  cannot  support  anything  that  is 
going  to  help  the  indefinite  continuation 
of  the  war.  And,  since  it  appears  that 
no  definite  date  is  about  to  be  set  by  this 
Congress  in  this  particular  session  as  to 
the  termination  of  the  war,  I  can  only 
cast  my  vote  for  making  it  more  difficult 
to  carry  on  that  war.  Accordingly,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  urge  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  a  member  of  the  corrunittee,  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  should  say  something  good 
about  our  country,  instead  of  trying  to 
say  that  America  is  a  warlike,  a  milita- 
ristic, and  a  no-good  country.  I  love  this 
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country  of  mine  and  I  have  served  it.  It 
is  the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American. 
I  have  not  agreed  with  everything  my 
country  has  done. 

I  also  want  a  volunteer  army.  That  is 
what  we  are  working  toward.  The  com- 
mittee considered  and  raised  the  pay 
higher  than  it  was  even  requested  to  do. 
Every  method  is  being  pursued  to  see  if 
we  cannot  have  an  all-volunteer  army. 
But  to  attempt  to  destroy  and  to  make 
our  great  country,  America,  impotent,  as 
if  we  were  the  only  evil  country  in  the 
world,  and  the  Vietcong,  Russia,  Red 
China,  and  North  Korea  were  all  lovely 
ijeople,  simply  goes  against  my  grain  as 
an  American. 

I  want  to  work  out  a  bill  here  that  will 
give  every  chance  for  our  country  to 
have  an  all-volunteer  army.  I  do  not 
want  to  surrender  America  merely  be- 
cause I  do  not  like  the  Cailey  csise,  and  I 
do  not  like  the  Calley  case.  There  are 
many  procedures  that  will  now  be  taken 
in  order  to  protect  Calley. 

We  have  made  great  progress  and  we 
are  making  great  progress  toward  honor- 
ably getting  out  of  the  war.  We  have 
many  problems  in  our  country  but  we 
can  solve  these  problems  and  to  become 
an  even  greater  America.  But  we  carmot 
accomplish  this  by  making  America 
weak.  To  surrender  now  would  be  un- 
thinkable. It  would  be  a  terrible  thing 
for  America  to  end  the  draft  on  the  first 
of  July  without  an  opportunity  to  mtike 
this  proposal  of  a  volunteer  army  work. 
Sure,  a  lot  of  people  will  agree  that  It 
is  a  grand  idea  to  stop  the  draft  to  make 
our  country  helpless.  Anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  America  can  survive  without 
defense  is  naive.  No  one  hates  war  worse 
than  I,  and  I  have  seen  it  at  its  worst, 
but  I  am  proud  of  my  America  and  I 
certainly  will  do  nothing  to  destroy  it. 
I  do  not  have  much  use  for  those  who 
are  not  proud  of  our  country. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  so,  if  I  may  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  a  question,  the 
ger.tleman  referred  to  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion, and  was  it  not  true  that  the  Gates 
Commission  report  was  made  a  year  be- 
fore? 

Mr.  BRAY.  It  certainly  was.  As  far  as 
getting  people  to  stop  the  draft,  I  could 
get  a  group  of  people  from  my  district 
to  come  and  sell  everything  America  is 
for.  and  it  would  be  easy,  but  I  would 
certainly  lose  my  self-respect. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  like  to  state  that  we  are  all 
lovers  of  our  country,  or  we  would  not 
be  here  in  this  House,  and  I  reject  the 
implication  that  the  very  sincere,  high- 
minded,  and  distinguished  people  who 
came  and  testified  at  the  hearings  from 


my  district  were  a  group  of  ragtags  who 
just  came  to  testify  against  the  draft.  As 
I  stated,  one-fourth  of  them  testified  in 
favor  of  the  draft,  and  they  included 
several  commanders  of  the  American 
Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  certainly  yield  to  no  one  in  love  of 
my  country.  I  simply  ask  us  to  recall  the 
fate  of  other  great  nations  who  went 
down  to  a  totalitarian  catastrophe  be- 
cause they  failed  to  foresee  the  results  of 
a  militaritaristic  policy  that  was  con- 
tinued for  several  generations.  It  is  time 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  we,  too,  have 
started  down  that  trail. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 
behalf  of  tlie  Harrington  amendment  to 
end  the  draft  as  of  June  30  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  the  years  of 
American  history  prior  to  1940,  we  had 
compulsory  miUtary  training  for  only  5 
years  in  all  those  decades.  Starting  in 
1941  we  had  something  entirely  novel 
and  untraditional,  and,  if  I  may  say,  un- 
American  in  American  life.  We  had  the 
draft  and  compulsory  military  training 
in  peace  and  in  wartime.  With  15  months' 
exception,  we  have  had  something  for- 
eign in  American  life  ever  since  1941. 
I  think  1971  is  the  time  to  end  it,  and 
we  should  end  it  this  June. 

I  think  military  conscription  has 
changed  the  character  of  American  life. 
We  have  become  involved  in  things  which 
I  hope  we  admit  are  contraJT  to  our 
deepest  convictions;  that  of  peacekeeper 
of  the  entire  earth.  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress because  I  saw  how  compulsory 
military  training  was  changing  the  char- 
acter and  eroding  the  values  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

I  see  in  all  the  record  of  the  hearings — 
and  I  have  read  everything  about  the 
draft  for  the  last  several  years,  and  not 
just  all  the  hearings — no  reason  why  we 
should  have  2,600,000  men  under  arms — 
and  that  is  the  ceiling  in  this  new  bill. 
There  is  not  one  bit  of  evidence  given  for 
that.  If  we  cannot  support  that  figure 
we  cannot  support  the  draft.  I  have  read 
everything  about  the  Gates  Commission 
report.  Alter  all,  he  was  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  he  had  distinguished  peo- 
ple on  that  committee.  Are  we  just  off- 
handedly going  to  reject  that  committee 
today?  Father  Hesburgh,  president  of 
Notre  Dame,  was  on  that  commission. 

I  have  seen  the  respect  we  have  for 
the  seminarians  and  the  divinity  stu- 
dents. We  do  not  want  to  get  them  in- 
volved in  war,  but  everybody  else  we 
want  to  get  involved  in  war.  I  know  ev- 
erybody is  against  war  and  we  hope  this 
war  phases  out.  But  we  have  the  essen- 
tial question  that  so  long  as  we  have  the 
draft,  we  are  preparing  for  war  and  not 
for  peace. 

I  think  it  should  be  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord our  churches  are  against  this  draft, 
just  as  our  churches  were  in  favor  of 
continuing  exemptions  for  seminarians. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  bishops, 
200  of  them,  stated  in  a  very  firm  and 
unprecedented  affirmation  that  they  are 
against  the  draft  we  have  today.  The 
time  has  come  to  eliminate  the  draft. 
The  Council  of  Churches  and  many  Jew- 
ish bodies  have  said  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  gentieman  to  yield  for  a  correction 
of  a  statement  the  gentieman  made.  He 
said: 

There  Is  no  evidence  In  the  record  to  sup- 
port the  manpower  celling. 

There  are  more  than  46  pages  of  justi- 
fication in  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  am  sorry.  The  gentie- 
man is  correct.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  to  prove  that  is  absolutely  the 
essential  minimum  we  need. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  But  there  are  46  pages. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  But  nothing  probative  to 

me. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  It  is  available. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  have  read  every  bit  of 
it,  sir.  but  it  is  not  probative;  it  does  not 
prove  itself  to  me. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  But  there  is  this 
material. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  is  all  I  want  to 

know. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  believe,  finally,  we 
should  note  that  the  bill  Members  are 
asked  to  vote  for  today  by  the  committee 
goes  against  the  wishes  of  the  churches, 
if  that  is  relevant  here,  and  apparently 
it  was  a  few  moments  ago. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  does  not  provide 
for  selective  conscientious  objection.  All 
of  the  churches  have  advocated  such  pro- 
vision. The  Vatican  Council  solemnly  de- 
clared that  this  is  an  inalienable  right  of 
humanity. 

Today,  it  seems  to  me.  another  Tonkin 
resolution  is  coming  before  us. 

If  there  is  a  vote  to  perpetuate  the 
draft,  it  is  something  which  is  all  against 
American  tradition.  It  goes  against  the 
vast  majority  of  the  religious  bodies  that 
have  spoken  on  this  matter. 

I  say  with  fear,  but  with  the  hope  that 
I  am  wrong,  that  it  will  be  another  self- 
inflicted  wound  on  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
'On  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Drinan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.ssachusetts  imply  that 
all  churches  were  against  the  draft  prior 
to  the  time  of  World  War  n.  when  the 
Nation  was  faced  with  the  crisis  of  Hit- 
ler, Mussolini,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  No,  sir;  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan. 
No,  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  mean  that 
now  in  the  hearings  just  conducted,  in 
the  hearings  last  year,  virtually  all  or 
the  vast  majority  of  religious  bodies  were 
against  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  all  200,  tes- 
tified that  the  draft  should  be  elimi- 
nated now. 

I  raise  the  religious  issue  because  pre- 
sumably it  is  relevant  in  connection  with 
the  seminarians. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  just  wanted 
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to  be  sure,  because  I  was  not  certain 
v.hether  the  gentleman  had  made  a  con- 
demnation of  the  draft  in  1940  and  1941. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  He  was  not 
implj-ing  that  religiou.s  leaders  were 
against  the  draft  at  that  time  of  crisis  in 
cur  American  history? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  noted  the  gentleman 
quoted  the  Gates  Commission  report  In 
support  of  his  position  in  favor  of  the 
Harrington  amendment.  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  means  to  imply  that  the 
Gates  Commission  in  any  way  endorsed 
the  sense  of  the  Harrington  amendment. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Certainly  the  spirit  if 
not  the  actual  wording. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  believe  the  Gates  Com- 
mission rather  clearly  states  that  the 
draft  should  be  continued  for  1  year,  and 
of  course  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Harrington  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Drinan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  by  the  force  of  the  gentleman's 
comments.  I  can  understand  that  the 
gentleman  is  against  war,  and  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  as  to  just  how  he  feels,  once  we 
are  in  a  war,  and  a  shooting  war,  that 
the  draft  is  somehow  un-American. 

My  son  fought  In  Vietnam.  He  volun- 
teered to  go  there.  Is  the  force  of  the 
gentleman's  argument  that  somehow  it 
is  more  American  for  most  of  the  young 
men  in  this  coimtry  to  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  defending  the  country  on  a 
few  volunteers  like  my  son? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  No,  sir.  I  say  that  this  is 
allegedly  peacetime  and  during  all  of 
American  history  We  have  not  had  this 
vast  standing  army  In  peacetime.  I  raise 
the  basic  question  on  which  this  draft 
extension  is  premised:  namely,  that  we 
need  a  vast  standing  army  of  at  least  2.6 
million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  a 
legalism  to  call  this  peacetime? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  said  alleged  peacetime. 
I  said,  however,  sir,  history  will  support 
the  conclusion  that  if  we  have  the  draft, 
if  men  are  available  by  conscription, 
then  we  will  have  more  wars  than  if  we 
did  not  have  the  draft. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARTER.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  To  make  a  comment. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment which  I  wish  to  make.  I  will  jrield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 


Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  just  wish  to  say  some- 
thing as  a  point  of  clarification  while  it 
is  fresh  in  my  mind. 

I  just  made  a  phone  call  to  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  to  check  on  whether 
the  Catholic  bishops  have  ever  come  out 
unanimously  against  this  bill  which  we 
are  dealing  with.  Mr.  William  Ryan,  of 
the  OflQce  of  Iiiformation,  tells  me  that 
they  never  made  a  stand  on  this  bill  we 
are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ad- 
dress you  today  as  a  combat  veteran 
of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  consider  leg- 
islation which  will  instill  out  Armed 
Forces  with  a  new  vigor.  If  passed,  our 
military  services  will  be  able  to  regain 
that  image  of  honor  they  held  for  so  long. 
It  is  our  hope  that  through  increases  In 
pay  and  in  benefits  and  through  an  im- 
proved system  of  recruiting,  our  military 
will  be  able  to  attract  su£Bcient  volun- 
teers to  eliminate  the  need  for  the  draft, 
yet  maintain  our  national  security  both 
here  and  throughout  the  world. 

In  order  to  insure  that  these  meas- 
ures will  encourage  higher  levels  of  vol- 
unteers than  now  exist,  the  legislation 
we  consider  provides  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  favor  the 
move  to  an  all-volunteer  army.  But  I 
question  whether  sufficient  volunteers 
can  be  recruited  in  1  year.  In  spite  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Gates  Commission, 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  most  mili- 
tary experts  believe  an  all-volunteer 
army  cannot  be  achieved  in  1  year. 

I  submit  that  we  must  have  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  draft  to  insure  that  we 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  our 
services  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
our  national  security. 

With  the  incentives  provided  in  H.R. 
6531,  the  needed  number  of  volunteers 
could  well  be  reached  before  July  of  1973. 
We  may  find  that  unprecedented  num- 
bers of  volimteers  are  drawn  into  mili- 
tary service.  The  legislation  we  consider 
today  has  not  excluded  this  possibility. 
If,  before  the  2-year  induction  authority 
expires,  it  becomes  obvious  that  military 
manpower  needs  are  met  through  volun- 
teers alone,  the  President  may  terminate 
induction. 

It  is  obvious  that  President  Nixon  is 
committed  to  ending  the  draft  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  believe  that  he  will  do  so 
when  it  becomes  evident  that  there  are 
sufficient  volunteers  so  that  an  end  to  the 
draft  will  not  jeopardize  our  national 
security. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  far  too  risky 
to  count  on  our  hope  for  an  all-volunteer 
army.  With  the  national  security  of  our 
Nation  at  stake,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
build  our  military  strength  on  dreams  of 
the  future.  Unlike  the  foolish  man  of  the 
Biblical  parable,  we  must  build  our  house 
on  the  rocks,  not  on  the  sand.  Then  we 
as  a  nation  will  be  able  to  withstand 
whatever  storm  befalls  us. 

We  must  be  sure  that  we  will  always 


have  an  army  of  sufficient  strength  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  been 
demandmg  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
selecting  American  military  personnel 
lor  a  number  of  years.  On  April  21,  1967 
in  a  speech  in  Seattle,  I  suggested  that 
we  should  create  a  military  system  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  America  in  the 
1970's  and  not  continue  through  inertia 
the  system  which  produced  the  American 
Armed  Forces  for  World  War  U. 

From  a  limited  beginning  of  29  who 
voted  against  extension  on  June  20, 1967, 
we  have  arrived  today  at  an  historic 
moment  when  it  is  recognized  that 
modem  American  foreign  policy  is  not 
based  en  confrontation  with  the  Axis 
Powers  of  World  War  II  between  huge 
standing  armies  but  instead  must  be  di- 
rect toward  the  problems  of  a  nuclear 
balance  of  terror  and  the  continual  threat 
of  limited  military  actions.  We  must  also 
provide  for  situation  where  a  limited 
number  of  troops  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  Nation  and  American  lives 
when  endangered  without  resort  to  nu- 
clear exchange. 

A  STANDBY  DBAJT  AND  A  COMBINATION  ASUT 

In  my  1967  spe?ch  I  suggested  the  crea- 
tion of  a  combination  army.  I  suggested  a 
volunteer  combat  force  of  well  psdd  in- 
dividuals supported  by  a  force  of  trained 
Reserves  and  noncombatant  drafted  In- 
dividuals. I  suggested  this  because  of  my 
opposition  to  the  continued  use  of 
draftees  to  fight  in  executive  wars  when 
there  has  been  no  legislative  action  to  de- 
clare war  or  at  least  a  state  of  national 
emergency. 

At  that  time  i  suggested  that  we  have 
a  ready  combat  force  of  no  more  than 
100,000  volunteers  with  a  supporting 
force  of  600,000  men.  We  could  pay  pri- 
vates and  other  noncommissioned  officers 
as  much  as  $5,000  for  the  pay  grade  E-1, 
S12.000  for  Pfc's  and  $19,000  for  E-8,  and 
still  not  spend  any  more  on  military 
manpower  than  we  do  now.  This  Is  be- 
cause we  would  not  experience  the 
amount  of  turnover,  training  ccsts,  and 
immense  waste  of  time  that  is  involved  in 
maintaining  a  conscripted  standing  army 
of  over  21/2  million  which  serves  for 
only  2  years.  Since  that  time  the  Gates 
Commission  has  stated  that  even  a  2)^ 
million  man  Army  can  be  maintained  by 
volunteers.  I  believe  this  is  the  next  step 
we  should  take.  The  pay  raises  here  start 
that  process. 

AMERICAN   FOREIGN  POLICT   AND  THE 
MILITABT   FORCES 

At  the  time  of  the  Cambodian  inter- 
vention a  number  of  lawyers  in  Seattle 
prepared  for  me  an  excellent  brief  which 
analyzed  every  American  foreign  mili- 
tary operation  from  Tripoli  in  1801  to 
the  Vietnam  war  to  Indicate  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion  was  not  authorized. 
These  operations  fall  into  five  categories: 

First.  Cases  where  there  has  been  a 
formal  Congressional  declaration  of 
war — for  example.  World  War  n. 

Second.  Cases  where  there  has  been  a 
specific  congressional  resolution  allow- 
ing the  employment  of  force,  although 
not  rising  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
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war— numerous  examples,  such  as  the 
American-Mexican  hostilities  in  1914-17, 
the  Tonkin  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  Vietnamese  conflict,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  Cases  where  there  has  been  a 
broad  international  sanction  for  the  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  more  general  treaty 
commitments  approved  by  the  Senate — 
for  example,  Korean  action  under  the 
United  Nations,  Dominican  Republic  ac- 
tion sanctioned  by  the  OAS. 

Fourth.  Cases  where,  absent  of  any  of 
the  preceding  three  Justifications,  there 
has  been  an  immediate  threat  to  the  lives 
of  American  civilians  or  to  American 
property— chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
minor  actions,  with  numerous  examples 
going  back  to  the  early  19th  century. 

Fifth.  Cases  where,  absent  of  any  of 
the  preceding  four  justifications  there 
has  been  a  subsequent  official  recognition 
by  this  country  that  the  conditions  were 
not  ones  which  would  Justify  the  inter- 
vention. 

This  constitutional  analysis  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  clearly  shows  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  Executive  action  using  the 
militarj'  as  an  instrument  or  American 
foreign  policy  and  the  legislative  power 
moving  the  Nation  into  a  full-scale  ac- 
tivity by  either  a  declaration  of  war — 
World  War  n — or  a  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency — Korea.  Congress  has 
not  exercised  its  legislative  powers  and 
this  has  produced  the  recent  extension 
of  Executive  power  in  making  military 
actions. 

The  tragedy  in  Vietnam  has  been  made 
worse  at  home  because  it  has  been  con- 
trolled solely  by  the  executive  branch. 
This  has  violated  all  of  the  constitutional 
and  historical  precedents  which  provide 
for  a  division  between  the  Executive 
powers  to  conduct  a  foreign  policy  and 
act  as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the 
legislative  powers  to  declare  a  national 
emergency  or  to  declare  war.  This 
misuse  of  power  has  badly  distorted 
the  whole  American  governmental  and 
political  fabric  because  we  have  in  effect 
moved  into  a  war  imder  Executive  powers. 
Any  time  that  we  have  spent  $115  bil- 
lion, suffered  53,771  casualties,  and  been 
engaged  in  continuous  and  violent  com- 
bat for  over  5  years,  we  have  a  war.  In 
no  way  can  this  be  considered  presiden- 
tial conduct  of  foreign  policy  or  simply  a 
Commander  in  Chief  acting  to  protect 
troops  in  the  field. 

The  use  of  the  draft  to  support  this 
kind  of  activity  rather  than  the  use  of 
volunteer  troops  or  regular  Army  and 
Navy  units  with  their  reserve  compon- 
ents has  caused  this  country  immense 
anguish  and  brought  us  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult state  of  affairs  we  face  today. 

If  the  Nation  had  made  the  basic  de- 
cision through  either  the  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency  or  a  declaration  of 
war.  then  the  whole  Nation  would  have 
in  effect  gone  to  war.  Then  our  presi- 
dents would  have  taken  proper  steps  to 
prevent  the  inflation  which  exists  today 
by  instituting  controls  and  reforming 
the  draft.  The  old  fashioned  type  draft 
which  exempted  the  rich,  those  in  col- 
lege and  everyone  else  who  had  the  re- 
sources to  make  a  sustained  effort  to 
avoid  it  would  have  been  corrected.  Then 
the  claim  could  have  legitimately  been 
made  that  those  who  opposed  the  war 


were  opposing  the  Nation.  In  the  present 
Vietnam  crisis  the  Nation  has  never  of- 
ficially gone  to  a  state  of  war.  Political 
dialog  about  the  Vietnam  war  Is  a  legiti- 
mate debate  because  the  question  Is 
whether  the  Executive  is  carrying  out  a 
proper  foreifrn  policy,  and  the  Nation  is 
not  at  war  through  a  congressional 
declaration. 

PROPEB    MILITART    PAY 

I  shall  support  the  concept  being  de- 
veloped in  this  debate  today  that  we 
should  have  the  pay  levels  necessary  to 
obtain  the  limited  force  of  volunteers 
needed  to  conduct  traditional  executive 
constitutional  powers.  This  combat  force 
to  protect  American  lives  or  engage  In 
the  very  limited  action  I  have  previ- 
ously defined  should  be  well  paid  and 
composed  solely  of  volunteers.  As  to  the 
limits  on  size.  I  would  suggest  a  maxi- 
mum of  100.000  men. 

DURATION    OF   THE   DRAFT 

The  present  draft  should  not  be  ex- 
tended for  more  than  a  very  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  necessary  to  shift  to  a  new 
svstem.  while  we  examine  the  creation  of 
the  new  force  concept  of  volunteers,  re- 
serves, and  a  public  service  system  which 
involves  both  military  and  nonmllltary 
service.  I  shall  support  the  position  that 
in  any  executive  action  involving  Ameri- 
can military  force  that  volunteers  should 
be  used  first.  If  it  is  necessary  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  to  utilize  addi- 
tional manpower,  this  should  come  from 
the  reserves,  who  after  all  had  volun- 
teered for  service  and  are  paid  to  be  in 
reserve  status. 

Though  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  sys- 
tem. I  think  we  should  continue  the  draft 
at  this  time  to  provide  support  for  com- 
bat troops  and  to  provide  a  group  of  pro- 
spective volunteers  until  we  can  develop 
the  Gates  Commission  system.  I  also 
support  the  concept  that  there  should  be 
an  alternative  of  nonmilitary  service  so 
that  those  who  are  philosophically  op- 
posed to  any  war  may  have  an  option  if 
they  are  selected  in  the  lottery. 

I  support  the  effort  of  Congressman 
Bingham  to  amend  this  bill  by  including 
a  provision  for  the  National  Service  Corps 
Act,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  The  bill 
would  partially  utilize  the  concept  of  a 
volunteer  army  while  maintaining  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  meet  manpower 
requirements  in  a  defense  emergency 
through  the  provision  of  a  standby  lot- 
tery system.  In  addition,  young  persons 
who  want  to  serve  their  country,  but  not 
through  the  armed  services,  csm  volim- 
teer  for  civilian  service  and  work  for  a 
given  period  of  time  in  a  variety  of  fields, 
including  education,  medical  care,  and 
Government  service. 

We  must  spend  some  time  determining 
the  effects  of  the  new  system  on  the 
armed  services.  By  limiting  the  exten- 
sion of  this  S3rstem  we  can  determine 
what  the  effect  will  be  on  the  number 
of  men  who  volunteer  as  compared  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  be  In  the  non- 
combatant  military  forces  and  can  con- 
tinue correcting  the  inequities  of  the 
system.  For  this  reason  I  shall  support 
a  1 -year-limit  amendment.  We  can  then 
determine  how  many  men  will  exercise 
the  option  of  nonmilitary  service.  This 
should  also  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 


Reserve  force  of  military  personnel  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  which  would 
not  consist  solely  of  professional  soldiers 
and  would  also  make  a  group  available 
to  assist  with  domestic  disasters. 

I  also  question  seriously  whether  the 
National  Guard  is  a  proper  method  of 
maintaining  such  an  Armv  Reserve,  and  I 
think  the  Congress  and  the  various  State 
governments  should  look  toward  the  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Gates  Commission.  We  need  to  de- 
termine whether  the  country  should  have 
one  military  Reserve  rather  than  a  Fed- 
eral military  Reserve  plus  a  number  of 
State  National  Guards  which  vary  both 
in  standards  and  training. 

CONCLTT8ION 

The  parts  of  this  bill  which  provide 
for  an  increase  In  military  pay  and  limit 
the  draft,  I  shall  support.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  is  the  begirming  in  Congress 
of  our  recommendations  that  America  If 
moving  toward  a  correction  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  system  to  meet  the  de- 
niands  of  a  modem  America. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Washington.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not 
as  certain  about  where  we  have  come 
from  to  where  we  are  now.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  come  anywhere  as  long  as  73 
percent  of  the  American  people  are  tell- 
ing us  to  end  the  war.  We  are  not  even 
political  enough  to  follow  our  citizens' 
directions. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  come  very  far 
when  all  we  can  do  is  sit  aroimd  here 
and  talk  about  the  fact  that  we  should 
not  enter  into  any  more  imdeclared 
wars,  when  even  high  school  students 
can  read  the  Constitution  as  it  refers  to 
our  responsibilities. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  gentleman  will 
join  me  in  not  only  supporting  the  Har- 
rington amendment,  but  voting  to  end 
this  pernicious  draft  system  in  America, 
because  the  Gates  Commission,  the  Re- 
publican leadership,  and  military  experts 
alike  have  all  told  us  that  the  logic  for 
extending  the  Selective  Service  System 
no  longer  exists. 

So.  I  join  the  gentleman  in  his  re- 
marks, but  with  a  good  deal  less  opti- 
mism than  he. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  a  difficult 
thing  for  me  to  be  here  at  this  particular 
moment,  but  in  searching  my  conscience 
I  have  decided  that  I  should  speak. 

In  the  committee  I  spoke  for  ending 
the  draft,  not  for  ending  the  Selective 
Service  System,  but  for  ending  the  call- 
up,  and  I  think  I  should  repeat  that  at 
this  point. 

Mv  main  reason  for  taking  this  posi- 
tion is  that  I  think  it  is  entirely  too 
easy  in  1971  to  go  to  war.  I  think  if  we 
have  learned  anything  in  the  last  decade 
that  is  what  we  have  learned ;  so  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  sense  about  this. 

I  am  here  and  now  just  trying  to  ex. 
press  what  is  on  my  conscience.  I  believe 
that  when  we  go  to  war  we  ought  to  have 
the  President  clear  it  with  the  Congress. 
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I  thinlt  we  did  have  a  declaration  of  war 
in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution.  That  is 
no  longer  so,  because  we  have  parsed, 
and  the  President  has  signed  a  law  re- 
pealing that  resolution. 

I  have  asked  repeatedly  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings  what  the  time  schedule 
might  be  for  merely  removing  ourselves 
from  South  Vietnam,  since  we  no  longer 
have  a  declaration  of  war  there,  and 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  stay 
there  in  the  strength  we  now  are:  and 
I  got  very  inconclusive  replies  to  these 
questions  when  I  asked  both  General 
Westmoreland  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  I  did  not  get,  in  fact,  any  firm 
answer  to  my  question  whether  we  are 
not  now  fighting  a  war  there  which  is 
an  undeclared  war  since  we  have  re- 
pealed the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

So  I  am  here  not  because  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  be  here,  because  it  is  not,  but 
because  my  conscience  tells  me  that  our 
country  would  be  better  oflf  if  we  ended 
the  callups  under  the  draft;  because  we 
can  always  go  back  to  a  callup  since  the 
President  can  ask  us  for  a  draft  callup 
at  any  time  he  feels  it  necessary.  So  it  is 
my  intention  not  only  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  right  now, 
which  would  end  the  callup.  as  I  under- 
stand it — though  not  the  draft  system — 
but  if  that  fails.  I  plan  also  to  support 
the  amendment  for  limiting  for  1  year 
the  callup  provisions. 

I  realize  I  have  not  made  a  very  excit- 
ing speech  here,  but  I  felt  that  after  al- 
most 20  years  of  service  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  should  today  speak 
my  conscience  on  this  question,  that  I 
should  speak  from  my  own  heart,  and 
that  I  should  say  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  painful  to  say  it,  I  think 
we  ought  to  end  the  callup  under  the 
draft  system  at  the  present  time.  I  do 
not  think  our  national  security  will  be 
imperiled  by  approving  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KKITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Keith 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KEPrH.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  well 
of  the  House,  I  too  am  speaking  from 
mv  heart  and  from  my  conscience.  I  have 
some  questions  that  are  in  my  mind,  ques- 
tions that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution:  but  then  I  did  not 
have  the  self-assurance  to  take  the  floor 
and  ask  them. 

I  recall  on  that  day,  standing  here  and 
saving  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Gerry  Ford,  "You  know,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  win  this.  It  is  not  goirrg  to  look 
good  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  are 
going  to  extend  our  supply  lines.  It  Is 
going  to  cause  inflation,  and  we  may  not 
be  able  to  win  It." 

And  Gerry  said,  in  effect,  "Hastings, 
you  may  be  right  as  to  most  of  the  things 
you  say,  but  we  certainly  can  win  It." 

And  as  time  went  on,  the  certain  vic- 
tory became  more  illusive.  And  now,  we 
must  look  more  carefully  at  the  future 
implications  of  this  step  we  are  consid- 
ering today  than  we  did  on  getting  into 


Vietnam.  We  must  look  further,  and 
more  carefully,  down  the  road  than  when 
we  considered  committing  ourselves  to 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  We  must 
look  much  further  dow^l  this  road  of 
decision  than  we  did  then — by  a  long 
way. 

My  colleague  from  Massachusetts  who 
offered  this  amendment  wonders  what 
kind  of  life  style  would  we  have  in 
America?  T  ask  what  kind  of  life  style 
would  we  have  as  a  nation  in  the  Inter- 
national community?  And  whnt  kind  of 
life  style  would  the  world  have  if.  as  a 
consequence,  we  had  to  back  away  from 
our  commitments  In  Southeast  Asia,  or 
in  the  Middle  East,  or  in  NATO? 

That  is  what  we  mu?t  consider — ?nd 
contcmnlate — -if  we  do  not  have  the 
armed  force  to  back  up  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. Before  cuttin-;  back  on  cur  Armed 
Forces,  and  thus  perhaps  not  be  able  to 
fulfill  our  commitments,  I  would  prffer 
to  see  us  first  con.sider  a  cut  back  on 
these  commitments. 

To  be  specific. — what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  is  iust  how  carefullv  has  this 
amendment  been  thought  out.  So  I  ask 
the  author  of  this  amendment — what 
about  those  who  are  currentlv  .serving 
under  the  draft?  Would  thev  come  home 
at  once? 

Mr,  HARRINGTON  Thev  would  not 
be  affected  at  all.  As  T  undcstand  the 
language  of  the  amendment,  it  would  be 
prospective  in  apolication  and  would  not 
beyond  June  30  of  this  year. 

Thre^e  who  are  already  affected  would 
be  affected  as  other  people  are.  by  laws 
existing  at  the  time. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  think  that  this  Is  fair — leav- 
ing others  to  serve  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Much  of  our  ex- 
istence is  not  fair. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Of  course.  I  agree  ab- 
solutely that  much  atwut  our  society  is 
not  fair.  But,  it  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  more 
fair  than  it  would  be  to  tho.<^e  depending 
on  us  In  the  Middle  East  if  we  were  not 
able  to  back  up  our  diplomacy  with  a 
creditible  military  force. 

You  know,  we  have  been  winning  these 
confrontations  in  years  past  because  we 
have  been  stronger  than  they.  Gradually 
I  am  told,  as  we  cut  back  on  our  military 
strength,  we  are  going  to  have  to  back 
down  on  certain  commitments,  because 
we  may  not  have  the  strength.  We  will 
not  have  the  strength  If  we  do  not  have 
men  on  the  groimd  in  uniform  and  with 
the  equipment  that  thev  need. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  like  to  finish  some 
of  my  questions  If  I  may,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  have  asked  permission  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

What  kind  of  life  style  would  we  enjoy 
If  we  brought  these  boys  home?  You 
made  reference  to  them  in  your  intro- 
ductory remarks.  What  would  It  be  like 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  world?  Is  It  entirely  equitable  for 
us  to  shift  the  burden  of  defense  from 
all  segments  of  our  society  to  those  at 
the  lowest  economic  levels? 

Mr.   HARRINGTON.   Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  what  we  might  see 
is  a  degree  more  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  elements  In  our  society  which  I 
think  have  foimd  themselves  with  a 
President  and  a  quiescent  Congress  for  a 
10-year  period  involving  a  substantia] 
portion  of  our  younger  population 
against  their  will  in  a  situation  which 
we  have  not  formally  acted  upon. 

My  hope  is  that  we  do  not  really, 
necessarily  have  to  look  back  to  this,  but 
tliat  we  will  look  forward  from  this 
experience. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  testi- 
mony before  us  stated  that  he  hoped  to 
end  our  combat  role  in  Vietnam  this 
summer  and  that  we  have  a  draft  call 
substantially  le.ss  than  it  was  in  the 
course  of  the  last  calendar  year. 

What  I  expect  from  this  really  is  not 
a  dramatic  transformation  of  our  way  of 
life  gradually  coming  out,  but  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  kind  of  damage  that  has  been 
done  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Con- 
gress to  assume  its  responsibility  in  a 
basic  way  to  control  the  situation  in  the 
future  and  to  benefit  by  the  past  mis- 
takes. It  is  not  an  anticipation  that  we 
can  right  all  wrongs,  but  it  is  a  desire 
to  go  forward  from  this  point  and  if  there 
is  a  need  to  do  something  again  in  these 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia  that  we  will  be 
able  and  responsible  for  acting  that  sit- 
uation repeats  itself  again. 

That  is  what  I  hope  for  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  help  in  that  direction. 

Mr,  KEITH.  We  are  living,  it  seems  to 
me.  not  soley  in  an  American  society  but 
in  a  world  society.  Are  conflicts  with  the 
rest  of  the  countries  on  this  globe  what 
we  really  want? 

When  I  went  over  to  Southeast  Asia 
with  the  select  committee — I  went  to 
Singapore  and  to  Indonesia — I  found 
great  confidence  in  the  Nixon  doctrine. 
They  felt  we  meant  what  we  said.  We 
have  made  commitments.  We  have  in  ef- 
fect a  common  law  marriage  with  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  told  the  rest  of  the 
world  we  would  support  South  Vietnam. 
Our  President  said  so.  If  we  back  away 
from  that  commitment,  to  what  court 
can  the  injured  parties  go  for  a  proper 
resettlement? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Who  was  it  who  first 
sent  combat  troops  Into  South  Vietnam' 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  combat  troops  were 
sent,  I  believe,  by  the  President. 

Mr.  CARTER.  It  was  at  his  request? 

Mr.  KEITH.  He  added  to  the  advi-sers 
in, 000  troops  that  were  used  in  combat. 

Mr.  CARTER.  It  was  eventually  17,000, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARTER.  How  many  were  added 
under  President  Johnson?  Up  to  540,000 
or  better? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Has  that  number  not 
been  scaled  down  by  over  200,000  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  gentleman  is  correct 

Mr.  CARTER.  Then  should  we  not  give 
the  President  credit  for  having  done 
that? 
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Mr.  KEITH.  I  think  we  should. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Is  it  not  true,  to  go  a 
little  further,  at  the  present  time  our 
military  position,  outside  of  Vietnam,  is 
low,  and  that  this  situation,  not  merely 
in  Vietnam,  but  this  present  position  re- 
quires a  continuation  of  the  draft  and 
Improvement  of  our  military  situation  in 
the  world?  Does  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Certainly.  I  would  like  the 
House  to  know  that  the  gentleman  just 
asking  me  these  questions  has  been  a 
"dove"  since  the  day  this  whole  thing 
started.  But  he  does  believe  in  our  living 
up  to  our  commitments,  and  he  is  unique 
among  us  for  the  foresight  that  he  has 
shown.  I  am  glad  to  have  his  support  of 
the  President's  position  in  this  matter, 

Mr.  CARTER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  believe  in  a  strong 
America.  I  do  not  feel  it  was  wise  for  us 
ever  to  have  gone  into  South  Vietnam. 
But  now  we  are  getting  out.  Let  us  have  a 
little  patience,  provide  a  little  time  so 
the  President  or  the  administration  can 
accomplish  this  withdrawal  in  a  wise 
manner.  In  the  meantime  let  us  not  be 
defeated.  We  have  the  strongest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  we  should  all  decide 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  have  some  other  ques- 
tions which  I  would  like  to  propound.  If 
we  were  to  withdraw  precipitously  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  substantially  lessen 
our  presence  in  NATO  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  result  of  this  amendment, 
what  would  happen  to  the  Southeast 
Asians  who  have  opposed  communism  for 
the  last  10  years  with  our  support  and  our 
promise  of  further  support? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  If  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  will  yield  so  that  I 
might  answer  the  question,  my  response 
would  be  that  we  are  backing  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  now,  if  we  can  call  the 
anounced  withdrawal  rates — done  for  the 
sake  of  domestic  and  political  considera- 
tions— a  backing  out. 

I  would  like  further  to  observe  In  rela- 
tion to  the  measure  suggested  this  after- 
noon that  we  should  address  ourselves  to 
the  ending  of  the  draft  alone.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  be  accused  of  advocating 
disarmament  or  backing  out  of  our  re- 
sponsibility in  world  alliances.  Ending 
the  draft  really  has  no  bearing  on  these 
matters.  We  have  a  very  small  percentage 
of  people  in  our  Armed  Forces  today  who 
are  draftees,  and  we  might  very  well  con- 
sider whether  we  could  not  get  by  with  a 
less  sizable  Armed  Force  than  we  have  at 
the  present  time  and  yet  continue  to 
meet  our  commitments. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  trying  to  equate 
these  things  we  are  turning  our  backs  on 
our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  or  avoiding 
responsibility,  for  it  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  tone  of  the  debate,  nor  does  it  nec- 
essarily go  to  the  very  question  we  have 
before  us. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  wish  to  make  one  final 
observation.  We  should  be  in  a  position 
to  lessen  our  military  commitments  be- 
fore we  lessen  our  capability  to  meet 
them,  and  we  should  resolve  the  prob- 


lems of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  and  of  NATO  before  we  lessen  our 
Armed  Forces  capability  to  respond  to 
these  situations  that  confront  us. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tpxas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  after  many  weeks  of 
intensive  study,  drawing  upon  all  sources 
of  reliable  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  sources, 
concluded  that  the  minimum  period  of 
time  for  which  the  draft  must  be  ex- 
tended is  for  2  years.  That  was  based 
upon  the  manpower  requirements  to 
meet  our  rfduccd  force  levels,  provide 
the  people  that  will  be  required  in  the 
immediate  future.  This  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  offered  at  this  time,  under 
present  circumstances,  amounts  to  noth- 
ing less  than  a  move  toward  unilateral 
disarmament.  Airplanes,  tanks,  guns, 
submarines,  ships,  and  other  weapons— 
many  of  which  are  highly  sophisticated — 
are  useless  unless  we  have  trained  man- 
power to  use  them.  It  is  just  that  simple. 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
these  minimum  manpower  requirements 
in  the  immediate  future  can  be  met  by 
voluntary  enlistments. 

If  this  Congress  should  make  the  mis- 
take of  taking  this  move  toward  uni- 
lateral disarmament  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  is  accelerating  its  war- 
making  capability,  it  would  be  inter- 
preted as  an  indication  that  we  are  weak 
and  as  an  indication  that  America  does 
not  have  the  resolve,  and  that  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  in  this  country  is  yield- 
ing to  this  relatively  small  minority 
voice  that  keeps  calling  for  reduced  ex- 
penditure, for  reduced  manpower,  and 
for  reduced  capability  to  defend  this 
country  and  to  provide  the  very  mini- 
mum requirements  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments and  to  present  to  the  world  the 
sort  of  defense  structure  that  would  be 
realistic  in  this  age  of  peril. 

I  would  hope  that  a  2 -year  period  will 
promptly  be  accepted.  I  feel  confident  it 
will.  We  approve  the  bill  and  reported  it 
here,  and  it  is  tied  in  with  added  incen- 
tives to  induce  more  people  to  volunteer. 
Hopefully  within  another  2  years,  and 
that  is  the  minimum  time  we  can  get 
a  reading  and  tell  much  about  it,  more 
volunteers  will  be  attracted.  If  we  adopt 
this  kind  of  amendment,  the  present  in- 
centives for  volunteers  will  bo  greatly 
reduced,  and  we  will  be  much  wea'cer  in 
America,  and  we  will  give  a  much  greater 
invitation  to  our  potential  enemies  to 
proceed  with  the  acceleration  of  their 
warmaking  capabilities. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  retain  this 
standby  draft  authority.  If  and  when 
volunteers  increase,  the  draft  calls  will 
be  automatically  less  and  less.  But  that 
is  something  to  be  determined  in  the 
future.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  are 
dealing  with  an  amendment  which  in 
effect  calls  for  a  unilateral  disarma- 
ment movement.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that. 

If  our  freedom  is  to  be  preserved,  if 
our   potential   enemies   are   to   be   dis- 


couraged, we  must  maintain  our  strength. 
It  provides  the  best,  and  the  only,  in- 
surance for  peace  and  security  in  this 
troubled  world  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  I  find  my- 
self a  little  puzzled  at  what  the  sup- 
porters of  this  amendment  are  trying  to 
achieve  by  it.  I  gather  they  feel  that 
somehow  if  we  could  cut  out  the  draft, 
in  a  few  months  we  can  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  man- 
power. If  that  is  the  purpose,  it  is  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse.  There  are 
far  more  effective,  and  forthright  ways 
for  Congress  to  end  the  war  than  by 
ending  the  draft. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I,  myself,  have  a 
resolution  in,  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  We  can  simply 
order  the  withdrawal  or  we  can  cut  off 
the  money. 

Cuttmg  out  the  draft,  it  seems  to  me, 
raises  a  great  many  practical  and  moral 
complications.  In  the  first  place,  by  get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam,  we  still  do  not  take 
ourselves  out  of  all  the  situations  in  which 
men  may  be  involved  in  shooting.  As  long 
as  we  have  Armed  Forces,  it  is  possible 
for  our  men  to  be  fighting  and  for  our 
men  to  get  killed. 

What  happens  if  we  end  the  draft  as 
a  means  of  stopping  the  war  or  getting 
out  of  a  war?  What  we  are  saying  really 
is  that  the  great  mass  of  young  people  in 
this  country,  and  particularly  the  chil- 
dren of  the  upper  middle  class,  are  going 
to  put  the  burden  of  defending  the  coun- 
try— of  getting  killed  on  that  small  num- 
ber of  gung-ho,  patriotic  kids  who,  have 
volimteered  to  fight  for  their  country.  1 
submit  that  is  morally  wrong.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  and  practical  to  raise  the 
number  of  men  or  to  raise  the  niunber  of 
quality  men  that  we  need  by  a  volunteer 
force,  I  think  it  would  be  immoral  to  de- 
fend this  country  in  shooting  wars, 
where  men  are  getting  killed,  entirely  by 
relying  on  a  small  number  of  patriotic 
young  men  who  are  willing  to  fight  and 
die. 

That  goes  particularly  for  the  with- 
drawal stages  of  the  Vietnam  war.  be- 
cause until  we  have  gotten  the  last  man 
out  of  Vietnam,  by  declaring  draft  men 
for  reinf orecement,  we  are  dlminuting  the 
chances  of  survival  for  the  ever  smallest 
number  of  young  men  who  are  there. 

I  do  not  see,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  any- 
thing American  about  that. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 
I  have  taken  this  time  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  a 
number  of  questions  that  will  relate  to 
three  amendments  to  be  submitted  here,  I 
presume,  in  rapid  order:  The  amendment 
before  us  now,  to  end  the  draft;  an 
amendment  to  bar  the  sending  of  any  se- 
lectees to  combat  without  an  oCQcial 
declaration  of  war;  and  then  the  final 
amendment,  to  continue  the  draft  for 
only  1  year  instead  of  2  years. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
are  all  now  agreed,  from  the  President 
on  down,  the  time  has  come  to  disengage 
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in  Vietnam.  We  have  given  our  ally,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  the  time  that  country 
needed  to  develop  its  own  defense  capa- 
bility and  we  now  have  it  on  authority  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  our  own  mili- 
tary command  that  indeed  their  defense 
capability  is  very  impressive.  They  have 
1.2  million  men  in  uniform,  fully  armed 
and  fully  trained. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  being  one  of 
the  strongest  defenders  of  Vietnam  for 
6  years  in  the  well  of  this  House.  I  make 
no  apologies  for  that.  We  had  a  right  to 
be  there.  We  had  a  responsibility  to  be 
there.  We  gave  that  country  the  time  she 
needed  to  develop  her  own  defense 
capability. 

Now  we  are  all  agreed  the  time  has 
come  and  our  mission  has  been  com- 
pleted. We  have  lost  53.771  American  sol- 
diecf  and  suffered  294.000  casualties  as  of 
the  first  of  this  month,  and  we  have  dis- 
rupted the  lives  of  2,855.000  young  Amer- 
icans who  saw  service  in  Vietnam  in  the 
last  6  or  7  years. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  now  reducing  our 
forces  in  Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  12,500 
a  month.  According  to  figures  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Pentagon,  on  May  1  of  this 
year,  1971.  we  will  have  remaining  in 
Vietnam  284.000  American  troops. 

We  are  told  that  next  Wednesday  the 
President  will  announce  a  new  withdraw- 
al policy,  since  his  present  policy  of  12,- 
500  a  month  reduction  expires  on  May  1. 
That  was  his  target  a  number  of  months 
ago.  That  target  date  is  now  being 
reached.  Now  the  President,  next 
Wednesday,  is  going  to  announce  to  the 
country  and  the  world  a  new  troop  re- 
duction schedule. 

There  are  those  who  say  he  is  going  to 
announce  a  reduction  schedule  of  16.500 
a  month,  and  there  are  those  who  say  he 
is  going  to  announce  a  reduction  sched- 
ule of  20,000  a  month. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  should  take  the 
lov.-er  figure.  Obviously  he  is  going  to  in- 
crease the  present  12,500  per  month  re- 
duction rate.  So  if  on  May  1  we  have 
284.000  and  the  President  announces  a 
16,500  per  month  reduction  policy,  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  vriW  be  reduced  by 
16.500  during  May.  But.  since  v.e  have  a 
policy  of  rotating  our  soldiers  back  home 
after  12  months  service,  a  total  of  24,000 
of  our  boys  in  Vietnam  will  be  eligible  to 
come  home  during  the  month  of  May. 
We  will  thus  have  to  send  to  Vietnam 
7,500  new  soldiers  in  May.  We  arrive  at 
this  figure  by  subtracting  the  16.500  who 
will  not  be  replaced  from  the  24.000  be- 
ing rotated  and  come  up  with  7,500  new 
troops  needed  in  Vietnam. 

The  following  month,  in  June,  we  will 
have,  under  the  President's  proposed 
16.500  reduction  policy,  remaining  in 
Vietnam  only  267,500  soldiers,  of  whom 
22,300  will  be  eligible  for  rotation  back 
home,  so  we  will  have  to  send  during  the 
month  of  June  only  5,800  new  fresh 
troops. 

In  July  we  will  have  251,000  troops  left 
imder  the  16,500  reduction  policy. 

But  since  20,922  will  be  eligible  for  ro- 
tation, we  will  have  to  send  to  Vietnam 
4,422  to  maintain  our  strength.  In  August, 
we  will  have  234,000  left  in  Vietnam  of 
whom  19.554  will  be  eligible  for  rotation. 


So  we  will  have  to  send  3,044  to  Vietnam. 
By  October  of  this  year  we  will  retuih 
parity  when  our  monthly  troop  reduction 
almost  equals  our  monthly  rotation.  We 
will  have  201,000  troops  left  in  Vietnam 
of  whom  16,791  will  be  eligible  for  rota- 
tion, so  we  will  have  to  send  only  291 
fresh  troops  that  month.  But  in  Novem- 
ber, the  number  of  boys  eligible  for  ro- 
tation back  home  under  our  12-month 
rotation  policy  will  actually  exceed  the 
16,500  rotation,  and  we  will  need  no  sol- 
diers to  send  to  Vietnam.  Thereafter  the 
monthly  rotation  policy  will  exceed  sub- 
stantially the  16,500  scheduled  monthly 
reduction  until  October  of  1972,  when 
there  will  be  no  troops  left  in  Vietnam, 
unless  the  President  is  forced  to  alter  his 
reduction  policy,  which  I  doubt  he  will. 

If  we  were  to  take  20,000  as  a  monthly 
reduction  policy,  the  requirement  of 
sending  new  replacement  troops  would 
end  by  July  of  this  year.  At  the  20,000 
per  month  reduction  rate,  we  would  have 
all  of  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam  by  July 
of  1972. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  allowed  as  much  time  as  he  needs  to 
.state  his  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  imder  these  figures  for  our  troop 
strength  as  of  May  1,  1971,  supplied  by 
the  Pentagon,  Eind  under  the  proposed 
reduction  policy,  we  find  that  by  August 
of  this  year,  we  will  not  be  sending  any 
new  troops  to  Vietnam  and  will  continue 
reducing  our  troops  and  troop  involve- 
m.pnt  until,  by  Jime  of  1972.  there  will  be 
no  American  troops  left  in  Vietnam.  Why. 
then,  is  the  draft  necessary?  We  now 
have  284.000  troops  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
168.000  troops  in  Okinawa,  the  Philip- 
pines, Formosa,  Japan,  and  Korea  and 
somewhere  around  a  quarter  of  a  million 
troops  in  the  European  theater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  ask  this  ques- 
tion facetiously.  These  are  statistics  sup- 
plied by  the  Pentagon.  I  believe  the 
Erentleman  from  Massachusetts  raised  a 
perfectly  valid  question,  and  I  believe 
those  who  have  spoken  in  support  of  his 
resolution  or  for  continuing  the  draft 
for  only  1  year  or  the  one  limiting  the 
■shipment  of  soldiers  to  combat  without 
a  declaration  of  war  are  questions  prop- 
e'iy  raised  because  the  figures  would  not 
seem  to  support  the  continuation  of  the 
draft.  I  would  like  the  chairman  to  ex- 
plain that.  My  mind  is  open  in  this 
proposal  and  I  am  anxious  for  the  chair- 
man to  provide  the  answer. 

Mr.  irfSERT.  If  I  am  allowed  enough 
time  by  unanimous  consent,  I  will  try. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  All  right. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  will  start  off  by  saying 
to  the  gentleman  that  when  you  were  in 
arithmetic  I  followed  you.  As  you  got 
into  algebra  and  calculus  you  left  me. 

The    people    on    the    Committee    on 


.■\rmed  Services  can  engage  in  simple 
arithmetic.  I  said  I  was  with  you  while 
you  were  doing  simple  arithmetic,  but 
when  you  got  to  calculus  you  left  me 
entirely. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  no  calculus 
in  this. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Of  course,  we  are  both 
being  facetiou-s. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  answered  all 
of  your  question-.  I  would  have  to  go 
into  classified  material,  so  I  cannot  an- 
swer you  now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  not  classified 
rcaterial.  We  know  and  I  put  in  the 
Recofi  the  .'tatements  which  appeared 
in  the  press  where  the  Pentagon  said 
that  we  would  have  284,000  soldiers  left 
in  1971  and  the  President  is  expected  to 
announce  a  16,500  reduction  policy  or 
a  20,000  reduction  policy.  We  know  and 
we  can  predict  on  the  basis  of  these  two 
figures,  without  any  military  secrets 
tf'ing  divulged,  what  will  be  the  monthly 
reduction  of  forces  in  Vietnam.  Let  us 
not  hide  behind  this  military  secrecy 
thing.  The  documents  are  not  marked 
•'Top  secret"  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  the  facts  here  and  now  as  to  what 
effect  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  will 
have  on  our  manpower  needs  and  the 
draft. 

Mr.  STR.^TTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  will  yield  to  the 
chairman  or  you.  cither  one. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  refer  to  page  8638  of  the  Con- 
cRESsiON^L  Record,  in  my  remarks  of 
yesterday  I  went  into  this  point  exactly. 

Thf^  Defen  ;e  Dei^artment  in  testimony 
before  us  indicated  that  if  you  removed 
the  incentive  of  the  draft,  and  that  goes 
for  those  who  volunteer  for  the  Navy,  Air 
Fo'-ce.  or  the  Army,  as  a  hard  core  of 
■-70,000  volunteers,  what  we  need  are 
007,000  men  to  meet  our  present  commit- 
rients,  including  the  reduction  of  troops 
in  Vietnam  during  1971,  and  we  need 
458,000  in  fiscal  year  1972.  We  have  to 
have  the  draft  in  order  to  make  up  the 
difTerence  between  270,000,  607.000,  and 
458.000. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  President  an- 
nounces a  reduction  policy  of  20,000 
troops,  no  American  troops  would  be 
^roinc;  to  Vietnam  after  Augu.<;t  of  th:s 
year.  If  he  announces  a  policy  of  16,500. 
there  will  be  none  going  there  after 
October  of  this  year. 

So,  why  cannot  the  volunteer  forces 
take  care  of  our  remaining  military 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
brought  those  troops  back  from  Europe, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  brought  them 
back  from  Vietnam,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  brought  them  back  from  Korea. 

I  put  into  the  Record  yesterday  the 
dollar  total  of  this  entire  program.  It 
will  cost  us  $14.5  billion  in  Vietnam  in 
1P71.  It  co.sts  us  another  $14  billion  to 
kce,i  troops  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  want  to  make  the 
ob.servation  at  this  time  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  I 
think  is  my  calculus  expert,  and  I  called 
UDon  him  to  make  a  rapid  calculation  of 
the  questions  posed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  gave  the  gentleman  a  perfect 
answer,  which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
understands. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  However,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  will  have  to  admit 
that  the  fi-^ures,  as  to  the  number  of 
troops  remaining  in  Vietnam  on  May  1. 
are  correct  because  they  are  suppUed  by 
the  Pentagon.  So  far  as  our  needs  in 
Vietnam  are  concerned,  I  believe  my 
projections  are  also  correct,  so  I  renew 
my  request  for  an  explanation  on  con- 
tinuing the  draft.  Now  I  personally  be- 
lieve we  will  have  to  continue  it  for  a 
w'-.ile,  but  the  gentleman  will  have  to 
agree  we  have  a  right  to  ask  these 
questions. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  am  sure  the  Pentagon 


cannot  impose  its  will  upon  the  House 
and  I  suggest  that  we  proceed  with  a 
vote  on  tne  amendment  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Committee  rises,  "  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  I  have  pre- 
pared on  the  projected  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  table  shows 
the  reduction  in  our  forces  if  President 
Nixon  orders  a  16,500  per  month  reduc- 
tion, or  a  20.000  per  month  reduction. 
When   our   monthly   reduction   exceeds 
our  normal  rotation  of  American  troops 
who  have  completed  their  12-month  tour 
in  Vietnam,  we  will  not  have  to  send  any 
renlacments.  This  table  shows  to  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  troops  by  1972. 1  am 
sure  the  end  of  sending  troops  to  Vietnam 
will  .<;pur  voluntary  enlistments  in  our 
armed   forces,   especially   now   that   we 
propose  to  double  the  salary. 
Tne  table  will  follow  at  this  point : 


PROJECTED  SCHEDULE  OF  U.S.  TROOP  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Troops  in 
South  Vietnam 


Reduction  at 

rate  of  20.000 

pel  month 


Normally  due 
for  rotation 


Additional 

troops  needed 

in  Vietnam 

to  replace 

rotation 


Reduction  at 

rate  of  16.500 

per  month 


Normally  due 
for  rotat'on. 


Additional 

troops  needed 

to  replace 


May  1,  1971. 

June 

July 

Aufust 

September.. 

October 

November.  . 
December.. 
Jan,  1,  1972. 
February.-.. 

March 

April 

May  

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October..  . 


284.000 

264,000 

244,000 

224,000 

204,000 

184.000 

164,000 

144,000 

124.000 

104,000 

84.000 

64.000 

44.000 

24,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 


24,000 

22, 000 

20. 333 

18.666 

17.000 

15.300 

13.600 

12.000 

10, 300 

9.600 

7,000 

5.333 

3.600 

2.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 


000 
000 
333 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


284,000 

267,500 

251,  000 

234.  500 

218.000 

201.500 

185.  000 

168. 500 

152.000 

135, 500 

119.000 

102,  500 

86.000 

69.500 

53.  000 

36. 500 

20. 000 

3.500 


24.000 

22, 300 

20.922 

19,544 

18.200 

16.791 

15, 422 

14.000 

12.600 

11.300 

9.900 

8,500 

7,100 

5,800 

4,400 

3.OO0 

1.600 

300 


7,500 

5.800 

4.422 

3,044 

1,700 

291 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  been  treated,  it  seems  to 
me  from  listening  to  this  debate,  rather 
summarily. 

There  have  been  references  to  calculus 
calculations.  However,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  read  straightforward 
a  hypothetical  situation.  The  gentleman 
has  raised  the  ultimate  question  of  why 
do  we  need  the  draft.  He  comes  to  the 
floor  not  as  one  who  has  always  opposed 
the  draft  or  who  has  always  opposed  the 
war.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Com- 
mittee could  answer  the  gentleman's 
question  a  little  bit  more  carefully  than 
has  been  done.  Please  be  assured  that  it 
will  not  affect  my  decision  one  way  or 
the  other  because  I  am  voting  against 
the  draft  as  soon  as  I  can.  However,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  raised  a  ques- 
tion that  deserves  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  it  Is  Important 
to  point  out  to  the  House  not  only  that 
the  needs  are  questionable,  but  we  have 
a  right  to  seriously  challenge  the  esti- 


mates of  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
to  what  will  be  the  rate  of  voluntary 
enlistments  when  we  are  doubling  the 
pay  as  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  last  experience  we  had  with  a 
volunteer  Army  was  in  1949  when  the 
draft  was  suspended  and  we  were  In  a 
high  cycle  of  employment.  There  were 
no  real  great  promotions  made  at  that 
time.  However,  today  we  are  spending 
$22  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
promote  enlistments  in  the  smned  serv- 
ices. Everyone  has  seen  the  stories  and 
the  advertisements  on  the  networks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  we  have  a  right 
to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  projec- 
tions made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  to  the  manpower  needs  and  as 
to  how  those  needs  can  be  met  by  volun- 
tary enlistments. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  do  not  believe  my- 
tliing  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  said  or  any  information  he  asks  for 
t>ears  being  labeled  "top  secret."  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  Is  any  question  of  clas- 
sification that  prevents  us  from  examin- 
ing these  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  believe  that 
just  as  doctors  may  bury  their  mistakes, 
generals  label  theirs  "top  secret." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  shall  put  this  table 
into  the  Record  today.  So,  there  is  no 
quesUon  about  its  being  top  secret.  This 
is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  based 


upon  figures  publicly  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gen'deman  that  the  top  secret  classifica- 
tion expression  was  being  used  face- 
tiously. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
now  state  to  the  House  that  his  earlier 
reference  to  "top  secret  classification" 
was  a  humorous  reference  and  w£is  not 
intended  to  be  taken  seriously? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  say  to  you  that  it  was 
being  used  facetiously,  and  I  would  also 
say  that  evidently  the  gentleman's  sense 
of  hiunor  and  my  sense  of  himior  axe 
slightly  different. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSEa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chairman  said  tiiat  his  ref- 
erence to  calculus  was  facetious,  but  I 
do  not  believe  he  treated  as  fEWjetious 
the  statement  when  I  asked  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  need,  the  manpower  needs  in 
Vietnam,  the  chairman  responded  that 
this  was  a  top  secret.  I  submit  it  is  no 
more  a  top  secret  than  the  words  on  a 
billboard  because  this  is  information  and 
statistics,  and  they  are  issued  by  the 
Pentagon. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
humor  or  facetiousness  with  reference 
to  top-secret  classifications,  or  whether 
we  are  using  calculus  when  it  Is  simple 
arithmetic  that  is  involved,  is  either 
helpful  or  humorous  to  any  Member  of 
this  House.  We  are  debating  a  bUl  which 
could  send  thousands  of  American 
youngsters  to  their  death. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hubert  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conyirs  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  ask  for  any  additional  time. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  But  since  I  have  secured 
additional  time  for  the  gentleman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

M-  CONYERS.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
chairman  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  this  statement,  that  apparently  the 
gentleman's  statistics  and  sense  of  hu- 
mor, and  mine,  are  somewhat  different, 
and  they  apply  differently. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Apparently  that  is 
true,  and  I  am  glad  we  have  corrected 
it  on  the  fioor  and  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  am  certainly  glad  to 
-ee  that  the  gentleman  can  laugh  some- 
times, because  I  live  a  very  happy  life 
mj'self .  and  I  laugh  all  the  time. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
arguments  being  advanced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr.  Pucinski)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERS)  are  all  answered  in  the  report  and 
in  the  printed  hearings  and  they  are  all 
thoroughly  discussed.  If  anyone  has  the 
time  to  read  it.  it  is  there.  That  is  why  I 
thought  the  gentleman  was  kidding  when 
he  was  asking  me  questions  on  things 
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that  are  already  answered  in  the  report. 
I  thought  he  was  just  being  facetious 
and  funny,  and  I  was  trying  to  out-funny 
him. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  .  Already 
there  have  been  some  very  eloquent  re- 
marks for  this  amendment,  £ind  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  myself. 
Hopefully,  they  will  not  be  repetitious. 

First  of  all,  I  respectfully  reject  any 
notion  that  persons  in  this  House  and 
elsewhere  who  advocate  peace  In  South- 
east Asia  and  an  end  to  the  draft  are  In 
some  way  unpatriotic.  I  would  think  that 
time  woiild  tell  that  those  persons  who 
are  for  upholding  the  Constitution  are 
the  true  patriots  in  this  country. 

Our  involvement  In  Indochina  is  il- 
legal. I  think  time  will  tell  that  advocates 
of  peace  in  Indochina  and  throughout 
the  world  are  in  fact  the  true  patriots. 

Today  in  debate  we  heard  allusions  to 
the  Second  World  War.  For  all  intents 
and  purposes,  that  war  was  the  war  in 
which  everyone  went  out  to  end  all  wars, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  war  is  still 
waging — in  Southeast  Asia,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  end  the  Insanity  and  the 
absurdity  of  war.  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Nation  has  to  be  willing  to  take  some 
bold,  creative,  and  courageous  steps  in 
order  to  achieve  the  necessary  credibility 
of  a  nation  concerned  and  preoccupied 
with  peace. 

One  of  those  steps  Is  to  end  the  draft. 

I  think  it  a  fundamental  contradiction 
In  this  country  to  say  to  a  young  9-year- 
old  boy  on  an  elementary  school  play- 
ground that  we  are  ordering  him  to  stop 
fighting,  and  then  10  years  later  to  give 
him  an  M-16  rifle  and  tell  him  to  go 
kill — and  overkill — In  a  country  he  prob- 
ably does  not  understand.  That  Is  a  con- 
tradiction. 

Maybe  if  we  were  voting  on  a  bill  this 
afternoon  to  draft  only  persons  over  30, 
then  this  whole  entire  discussion  would 
be  academic,  and  I  think  we  would  defeat 
the  bUl. 

But  young  people  In  this  country  to- 
day share  a  growing  concern  about  our 
real  inability  to  come  to  grips  with  war — 
with  mlnlklll,  overkill,  and  megaklll. 
For  them,  war  is  absurd,  a  ridiculous 
folly. 

Today  we  heard  many  statements 
which  alluded  to  our  preoccupation  with 
competition  with  major  powers.  I  only 
hope  those  very  same  gentlemen  are  as 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  15 
million  hungry,  the  50  million  poor,  the 
millions  unemployed,  and  the  up  to  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  are  functionally  illiterate. 

But  when  we  talk  about  competition— 
when  It  deals  with  war  and  military  ex- 
penditures— if  there  is  in  fact  need  to 
declare  war,  then  I  say  let  this  body,  as 
the  body  of  the  people,  declare  it,  and 
take  whatever  political  consequences 
that  may  come. 

That  is  the  ultimate  test  of  political 
leadership. 

If  there  Is  In  fact  need  for  a  draft, 
then  draft.  But  we  are  in  no  declared 
war.  The  young  people  of  today  believe — 


know — that  conscription  Is  a  key  part  of 
their  lives.  We  started  out  assuming  and 
stating  that  we  would  only  use  conscrip- 
tion in  a  state  of  emergency.  Yet  this 
body  has  never  taken  on  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  declare  a  war. 

Perhaps  if  we  understand  young  peo- 
ple today  and  if  everyone  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  will  face  the  votes  of  18-  and 
19-  and  20-year-olds  in  1972,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  answer  the  question — 
why  give  them  a  weapon  and  tell  them  to 
go  and  kill  when  the  only  hope  of  the 
young  people  today  Is  to  end  the  folly 
of  war. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington >. 
His  amendment  would  remove  the  most 
divisive  force  in  our  country  today. 

We  should  end  the  draft  because  of 
v\hai  it  i.s  doini;  to  the  youth  of  our 
country  today.  An  estimated  40,000 
youn';  men  have  fled  thi.s  country  to 
Canada,  to  Switzerland  and  to  other 
countries  t  >  avoid  the  draft.  We  are 
in  effect  makina:  criminals  of  the.se 
youn-;  Americans.  Yet.  if  we  wtrc  to  end 
the  draft  and  create  an  all-volunteer 
army  instead,  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
a  considerable  number  of  those  who  have 
fled  from  this  country  to  avoid  the  draft 
would  even  volunteer  to  serve  this  coun- 
try. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  laugh- 
ing, but  you  might  be  surprised  if  you 
only  spoke  to  those  who  have  fled  this 
country  and  who  have  returned. 

In  talking  with  them,  you  will  find  that 
it  is  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  draft 
which  they  dislike  most— it  goos  contrary 
to  the  basic  idea  of  individual  freedom 
for  which  this  country  stands.  Because 
the  basic  freedom  of  the  individual  is 
violated  by  the  draft,  we  need  to  end  the 
draft. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  spearheaded 
the  move  for  an  all-volunteer  army.  I 
am  sorry  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices decided  against  it.  but  I  must  com- 
mend the  committe>^  for  having  come 
out  with  the  bill  th"y  did  come  out  with. 
I  feel  that  within  a  year's  time  because 
of  the  salary  schedule  the  committee  has 
adopted,  we  might  arrive  at  a  zero  draft. 

1  do  hope  the  House  will  adopt  the  sal- 
ary schedule  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  reject  any  attempts  to  reduce 
it.  We  will  approach  closei' — yes.  much 
closer  to  an  all-volunteer  army. 

I  will  say  this  too,  that  If  we  adopt  the 
committee's  salary  schedule,  we  will 
probably  end  the  draft  within  a  year.  It 
may  be  somewhat  surprising  to  note  that 
more  than  2  million  of  our  2.7  million  In 
the  services  today  are  pure  volunteers 
who  volunteered  although  they  were  In 
no  danger  of  the  draft.  It  is  even  more 
surprising  to  note  that  these  more  than 

2  million  had  volunteered  on  the  pres- 
ent pay  scale  imder  which  recruits  are 
paid  only  $134  per  month.  The  new  sal- 
ary schedule  will  boost  this  monthly 
salary  to  $268.  or  a  100  percent  Increase. 
We  hope  that  by  such  a  salary  increase 
we  will  be  able  so  Induce  more  young  men 


to  volimteer  for  service,  so  that  we  will 
have  a  de  facto  volunteer  army. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  immediate 
reason  for  ending  the  draft  this  year  is 
to  end  the  dlvislveness  that  conscription 
has  inflicted  on  the  American  people. 
Lives  of  thousands  of  young  men  have 
been  distorted,  disrupted,  and  tragically 
ended,  because  of  the  draft.  Only  by  end- 
ing conscription  can  we  hope  to  reestab- 
lish the  sense  of  national  imlty  that  has 
made  America  a  truly  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove the  Harrington  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  to  me.  He  was,  of 
course,  a  very  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
all-volunteer  army  before  our  commit- 
tee, and  he  offered  a  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee virtually  Incorporated  into  our 
recommendations.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
that  the  committee  has  gone  so  far  even 
beyond  the  recommendations  of  the 
Nixon  administration  as  to  a  volunteer 
army,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  virtu- 
ally accepted  the  gentleman's  recommen- 
dations, would  not  the  gentleman,  as  a 
realist,  somebody  who  has  had  som:  ex- 
p>erience  with  the  military,  at  least  con- 
cede that  we  ought  to  have  some  time  in 
which  to  see  whether  this  volunteer  pro- 
posal, and  doing  it  by  these  Increases  in 
pay.  will  actually  work,  rather  than  cut- 
ting off  all  the  machinery  by  the  end  of 
June,  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
bring  our  men  safely  home  from  Viet- 
nam, and  when  we  are  trjing  to  deter 
further  aggression  In  the  Middle  East? 
Is  that  not  a  reasonable  proposal? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
I  commend  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee  for  having  brought  out 
the  bill  that  they  did.  It  is  a  good  bill  in 
many  respects.  I  feel  I  can  support  it  if 
it  Is  Improved:  and  the  Harrington 
amendment  will  Improve  It.  Let  me  com- 
mit myself  here  and  now  that  I  wlU  sup- 
port the  bill  If  the  Harrington  amend- 
ment Is  accepted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  think  that  a  proposal  as  sweep- 
ing as  this  and  as  far  reaching  as  this 
ought  to  have  a  little  time  to  be  tried? 
Does  the  gentleman  want  to  create  chaos 
in  the  Armed  Forces  even  before  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  put  this  program  into 
effect? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows  from  reading  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, it  merely  limits  the  power  of 
the  President  to  draft.  The  act  itself 
will  continue  In  effect  so  that  If  it  hap- 
pens that  the  President  would  need  his 
draft  powers  to  meet  a  national  emer- 
gency the  Congress  could  expeditiously 
grant  him  that  power,  and  the  Congress 
has  proven  capable  of  acting  expeditious- 
ly in  emergencies.  What  I  am  sajring  now 
Is  that  because  of  the  salary  schedule 
which  the  committee  has  reported  out, 
even  if  the  draft  is  ended,  I  see  no  danger 
of  having  to  be  without  an  army.  We 
will  have  an  adequate  number  of  volun- 
teers under  the  remaining  provisions  of 
the  bin. 
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Mr.  GUBSER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
May  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Pttcinski) 
to  what  I  am  about  to  sav.  I  would 
like,  with  the  permission  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr.  Pucinski) 
to  clarify  the  argument  he  just  pre- 
sented in  the  well  of  the  House,  to 
make  very  sure  that  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  his  argiunent.  Is  this  It,  that 
because  at  a  time  in  the  future  with- 
drawals from  Southeast  Asia  will  equal 
the  rotation,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
send  any  new  men  to  Southeast  Asia, 
and,  therefore,  the  draft  need  not  be 
continued? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Assuming  that  we 
continue  our  1-year  rotation,  a  policy 
which  I  would  hope  would  never  change, 
because  that  is  what  keeps  the  morale  of 
our  troops  up,  since  each  soldier  can 
predict  to  the  day  when  he  will  come 
home,  and  assuming  the  President  does 
not  alter  either  the  present  reduction 
policy  of  12.500.  but  instead  in- 
creases it,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
he  will,  to  16,500  or  20.000  a  month,  the 
calculations  show  that  at  the  rate  of  a 
20,000-a-month  reduction,  we  would  not 
send  any  new  American  soldiers  to  Viet- 
nam by  August  of  this  year,  and  assum- 
ing that  the  President  chose  a  16,500 
group,  then  we  would  not  send  any  new 
troops  to  Vietnam  after  October  of  this 
year,  because  the  reduction  would  ex- 
ceed the  16,500-a-month  reduction  level 
or  the  20,000  a  month. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  understand,  and  for 
purposes  of  argument,  let  me  accept  the 
gentleman's  premise,  but  I  would  like  to 
pursue  the  thrust  of  his  argument  one 
step  further.  What  does  that  prove? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  proves  that 
while  we  remained  In  Vietnam  for  the 
last  5  years  and  during  that  time  we 
had  585,000  troops  which  we  had  to  re- 
place every  12  months,  we  had  to  have 
a  draft,  but  as  our  manpower  needs  In 
Vietnam  diminish  by  the  President's 
action,  we  may  not  need  to  draft  young 
people  to  take  care  of  the  normal  needs 
of  the  noncombat  requirements. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  this  a  fair  paraphrase 
of  the  gentleman's  argument:  That  be- 
cause of  the  figures  the  gentleman  has 
cited,  and  which  for  purposes  of  argu- 
ment I  have  accepted,  we  do  not  need  a 
draft? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  raised  that  question 
vilth  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee  in 
light  of  my  figures,  and  if  he  has  an  an- 
swer It  may  alter  my  position  on  this 
argument. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
thought,  Intrigtdng  and  interesting  as 
it  is,  is  based  upon  a  fallacious  premise, 
and  that  premise  Is  that  when  a  man  is 
rotated  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  he  Imme- 
diately goes  back  Into  the  military  pool 
that  the  armed  services  have — in  other 
words,  the  force  level.  Many  of  these 
men  get  discharged  at  the  end  of  their  2 
years,  and  they  must  be  replaced  if  we 
are  going  to  keep  ourselves  up  at  that 
force  level.  That  is  what  we  have  to  look 
at.  and  not  just  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Slatlnshek, 
the  committee  coimsel.  Involving  exactly 
the  kind  of  considerations  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  He  asked  It  of 
General  Westmoreland,  and  the  answer 
appears  on  F>age  1088  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  What  would  your  reaction 
be  to  a  restriction  in  the  law  which  would 
permit  the  Induction  authority  to  continue 
to  satisfy  the  Army's  national  security  and 
defense  requirements  with  the  proviso  that 
draftees  could  not  be  sent  overseas  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  a  new  national 
emergency? 

General  WESTM0RELA^fD.  We  could  not  live 
with  that  In  the  foreseeable  future.  Our 
studies  Indicate  that  we  could  not  support 
our  commitments  In  Southeast  Asia  on  a 
voluntary  basis  until  we  got  down  to  a  force 
of  about  [Deleted.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  He  is  making  my  point. 
We  simply  must  look  at  the  total  na- 
tional manpower  levels.  They  are  going 
down.  In  June  30.  1968.  they  were  3.6 
million;  on  June  30,  1969,  they  were 
3,294,000;  and  the  projection  for  June 
30,  1972.  is  a  reduction  to  2  5  million 
men. 

The  President  will  have,  by  June  30. 
1972,  reduced  the  armed  strength  of  this 
Nation  by  more  than  one  million  men.  It 
is  going  to  go  down  to  2.5  miUion. 

Now  the  question,  is,  even  assuming 
we  are  out  of  Vietnam  entirely — and  I 
hope  and  pray  we  are — where  do  we  get 
those  2.5  million  men?  All  right.  In  1948. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  came 
to  this  Congress  and  said  that  it  was 
impossible  by  volimtar>-  means  to  get 
more  than  1,348,000,  although  we  needed 
2,000,000.  so  we  passed  the  draft  law. 
We  could  not  get  the  men  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

Admittedly,  this  bill  has  inducements 
for  a  career  in  the  military  service  that 
were  not  present  at  that  time,  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  know  whether 
those  inducements  are  going  to  produce 
2.5  million  men.  and  we  must  keep  the 
draft  as  a  standby.  When  we  talk  about 
2  years  versus  1  year  or  2  years  versus 
6  months,  it  is  pointless:  because  when 
we  get  the  2.5  million  men.  there  will 
not  be  any  draft.  If  we  do  not  get  them, 
we  have  got  to  have  the  draft. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Harrington 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  we  never  learn 
anything  from  history.  We  are  prone  to 
want  to  repeat  our  mi.stakes. 

He  has  not  been  gone  so  long  that 
many  of  the  Members  would  have  for- 
gotten him,  but  I  had  a  telephone  con- 
versation just  a  few  moments  ago  with 
our  former  Speaker,  John  McCormark. 
I  called  him  as  I  do  about  once  a  week 
simply  to  visit  with  him  and  express  my 
concern  for  him  and  my  fondness  for 
him  and  to  inquire  about  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

I  talked  with  him  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  he  asked  me  what  we  were  doing  on 
the  floor.  I  said : 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  we  have  an 
argument  between  two  people  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Hakbtngton  and  Mr.  KKrrH,  and 


It  seems  that  they  are  not  only  on  different 
sides  of  the  aisle  with  regard  to  party  affilia- 
tion but  also  on  different  sides  of  the  pres- 
ent Issue,  because  Mr.  Haerington  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  for  our  consideration 
that  would  terminate  as  of  June  30  the  draft 
law. 

He  told  me  a  storj'.  Think  about  It.  He 
painted  a  picture  for  me  with  words  that 
have  signiflcance,  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion we  ought  to  be  concerned  about.  The 
old  gentleman's  memory  is  still  good  and 
his  mind  is  still  sharp. 

He  said  it  was  August  12,  1941,  and 
this  House  of  Representatives  was  in 
session  debating  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  draft  law.  As  he  recounted  the  story 
to  me,  it  seems  that  every  argument  for 
not  extending  the  draft  law  then  was  ad- 
vanced on  that  occasion  that  is  being  ad- 
vanced today  not  to  extend  the  draft 
law.  But,  as  was  the  case  with  another 
matter  in  the  Democratic  caucus  this 
morning,  by  a  vote  of  101  to  100  the  draft 
law  then  by  a  margin  of  only  one  vote 
was  extended,  with  the  all-out  effort  of 
the  then  Speaker,  Speaker  Raybum,  and 
the  then  majority  leader  John  Mc- 
Cormack.  There  was  a  vote  of  203  to  202. 
Thank  God  for  one  vote  on  that  occa- 
sion and  for  their  leadership. 

Well,  time  moves  in  a  hurry  and  the 
calendar  does  not  even  give  one  much 
time  from  August  12,  1941  until  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  Memory  and  history  might 
not  be  too  good  about  that  extension  of 
the  draft  law,  but  most  of  the  Members 
ought  to  be  able  to  remember  December 
7,  1941.  Japan  did  the  unexpected.  Ger- 
many had  an  ally.  We  were  in  trouble 
and  we  were  not  prepared. 

You  who  want  to  terminate  the  draft 
right  now  tell  me  where  this  country 
would  have  been  December  8,  1941  if  we 
had  not  extended  the  draft.  Why?  It  was 
just  to  be  prepared,  just  to  be  ready,  just 
for  the  possibility  that  we  might  need  it. 
And  need  it  we  did. 

Then  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  our  first 
line  of  defense.  Is  It  there  now?  Not  as 
a  first  line  of  defense.  We  had  time,  be- 
cause we  had  the  machinery  to  do  some- 
thing about  mustering  our  manpower, 
mobilizing  our  forces. 

Would  we  have  time  today,  when  we 
do  not  have  the  Atlantic  Ocean  there  as 
our  defense?  How  could  we  properly 
respond  to  a  nuclear  attack  if  manpower 
was  not  immediately  available? 

How  many  of  you  people  who  advocate 
termination  of  the  draft,  as  of  June  30, 
have  Boy  Scouts  in  your  families  today? 
Show  me  your  hands.  Do  none  of  you 
have  Boy  Scouts  in  your  families?  You 
have  sons  who  are  Boy  Scouts? 

E>o  not  then,  if  you  do,  go  home  and 
tell  j'our  sons  tonight  to  be  prepared  to 
honor  the  Scout  motto,  when  you  are  not 
willing  to  prepare  the  Nation.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  tell  you.  That  is  my  mes- 
sage for  you.  Do  not  go  home  to  tell  your 
son  he  ought  to  be  prepared  when  you 
are  not  willing  to  prepare  the  world  to 
be  lived  in,  to  set  the  example. 

Why  extend  the  draft?  Because  this 
coimtry  cannot  afford  to  take  the  chance. 
We  have  proved  we  were  right  in  1941. 
Until  we  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  voluntary  army,  and  I  say  sincerely 
I  hope  it  does  work,  let  us  not  immobilize 
this  country.  Consider,  if  you  will,  the 
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potential  for  danger  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  potential  must  be  reckoned  with. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  ought  to 
vote  down  the  Harrington  amendment. 
This  Is  the  reason  why  we  ought  to  vote 
down  the  proposal  which  will  come  here 
a  little  bit  later  aisking  for  Just  a  1-year 
extension. 

How  many  of  you  people  are  willing,  in 
an  election  year,  to  stand  up  here  and 
advance  these  arguments  all  over  again? 
Do  you  really  believe  the  merit  of  the 
issue  would  prevail,  or  would  we  simply 
be  making  campaign  speeches?  What 
would  you  do  to  the  national  security  of 
this  country? 

I  am  asking  you;  Let  us  not  play  poli- 
tics with  it.  Let  us  not  do  anything  like 
that.  Let  us  see  Lf  the  voluntarj-  proposal 
can  be  made  to  work.  Let  us  vote  down 
the  Harrington  amendment  and  let  us 
vote  up  this  2-year  proposal  from  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  surelj/ 
must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
struction of  this  country  of  ours  can 
come  from  without  as  well  as  from 
within. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  about  without  as  within. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  should 
look  at  what  the  draft  has  done  to  the 
3  million  men  involved  in  Vietnam.  He 
had  better  be  prepared  to  ask  himself 
how  he  will  be  prepared  to  defend  this 
countrj'  externally  as  well  as  internally 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  answer 
that  question.  I  will  meet  you  whenever 
and  wherever  it  needs  defending,  if  you 
will  meet  me. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Harrington  amendment. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  on  the  effort 
and  the  leadership  he  has  shown  here. 
Many  of  us,  I  suppose,  wonder  what 
might  have  happened  in  1941  if  things 
had  gone  differently,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  can  live  in  1941  perpetually. 

I  came  Into  this  well  in  1965  and  1966. 
I  was  new.  as  many  of  you  are  here  now 
You  are  bringing  quite  a  bit  of  fresh  air 
in,  which  is  always  welcome.  I  was  very 
concerned  about  expanding  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  a  vote  on  an  appropriation 
bill  then.  It  was  made  quite  clear  that 
unless  you  voted  for  this  appropriation 
Hitler  would  be  marching  down  the 
street  again. 

Well,  times  have  changed,  but  we  have 
not  moved  the  scenery.  I  actually  held 
my  nose  on  that  vote,  as  I  believe  some 
of  you  here  might,  because  I  thought  I 
had  better  follow  the  leadership.  I  was 
a  pretty  new  Congressman  then.  I  could 
not  believe  that  we  were  doing  the  right 
tiling,  and,  lo  and  behold,  we  were  not. 
in  my  judgment. 

The  burden  of  proof,  I  think,  is  on  the 
people  who  want  to  extend  the  draft.  Is 
it  not?  Is  it  on  Mr.  Harrington?  We 
have  hit  him  pretty  good  here.  We  have 
backed  him  all  around  the  room.  If  you 
want  involuntary  servitude,  the  burden 
is  on  you  and  not  on  him.  I  am  not  satis- 
fled  that  burden  has  been  met,  either. 


As  I  imderstand  his  proposal,  we  could 
.?till  come  back  and  draft  people.  We  hear 
prophecies  of  Armageddon  if  we  do  what 
he  suggests?  What  has  gone  on  in  the 
past  20  years  under  the  present  system? 
What  kind  of  an  endorsement  Is  that?  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  to  try  another  tack. 
If  we  can  look  at  the  proposal  he  gives 
us.  then  the  President  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  come  down  to  Congress  next 
week  and  say,  "I  would  like  to  go  to  Laos 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  troops  for 
that."  Maybe  it  would  be  Cambodia.  May- 
be yet  another.  You  name  it.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  all  of  the  ccimtries  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  although  I  am 
learning. 

I  think  we  must  commend  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  hope  we  can  find  some  way  to 
regain  some  of  our  independent  posture 
here.  We  talk  a  lot  about  the  role  that 
the  House  .should  play  in  making  for- 
eign policy.  Well,  here  is  your  chance.  If 
they  want  to  send  troops  over,  let  them 
come  here  and  ask  you  about  it  and  do 
not  just  give  them  a  blank  check  to  do 
it. 

Next  we  hear  the  argument  that  if  we 
bring  trcops  home,  you  have  to  draft 
troops  here  to  send  over  there  so  that 
you  can  keep  bringing  them  home.  It 
sounds  to  me  a  little  like  the  guy  who 
had  quit  drinking,  but  he  still  had  to 
keep  busing  whisky.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

H.\RRINGTONi  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amoid- 
ment.  while  it  might  appear  to  be  a  little 
bit  radical  in  form  and  terminate  the 
draft  a  little  bit  more  prematurely  than 
perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Chicago's 
statistics  wOl  allow,  still  I  think  this 
country  has  to  take  a  very  careful  look 
at,  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  have  lost  ove." 
53.000  men.  We  have  350.000  wounded 
and  a  lot  of  them  in  hospitals  who  will 
be  there  for  the  next  50  or  60  years.  We 
will  be  spending  for  the  next  50  or  60 
vears  $250  billion  to  pay  pensions  and 
support  for  these  people.  Who  can  say 
that  this  effort  that  we  have  made  has 
not  been  virtually  totally  in  vain. 
The  President  said  last  week: 
Let,  us  not  Judge  the  Laotian  incursion 
prematurely,  the  Jury  Is  not  back  yet. 

I  tend  to  think  when  the  facts  came 
out  last  week,  which  were  not  denied  by 
the  White  House,  that  22,000  South  Viet- 
namese went  into  Laos  and  9.775  came 
out  either  dead  or  wounded.  I  tend  to 
think  that  the  jury  came  back  and  the 
result  was  catastrophic.  And.  I  think 
that  the  jury  report  is  that  Vietnamiza- 
tion  is  under  very,  very  suspect  credi- 
bility. 

Now.  considering  that  and  considering 
the  fact  that  over  the  past  years  wher- 
ever I  go,  in  Europe  or  in  the  South,  in 
southern  schools  cr  northern  schools,  1 
find  these  kids  with  a  little  beard,  with 
a  long  haircut,  how  many  boys  has  my 
daughter  brought  home  with  long  hair- 
cuts? The  long  haircut  is  not  limited  only 
to  the  colleges  and  to  the  high  schools 
but  is  a  common  practice  in  grammar 
school.  My  Little  boy  who  is  12  years  old 
has  his  hair  a  little  bit  long. 


Mr.  Chairman,  what  they  are  doing  is 
that  they  are  joining  in  a  rebellion,  a  re- 
bellion against  our  generation,  our  group 
that  ha.s  voted  for  this  Draft  Act.  It  was 
extended  in  1967  and  I  participated  in 
that,  and  now  we  are  doing  it  again  Just 
for  2  vears.  In  other  words,  let  us  make 
a  litt'e  neat  determination  for  2  years 
and  let  us  cut  our  losses,  but  we  want  to 
get  out  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  for 
General  Westmoreland  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  the  management  of  our  mili- 
tary— and,  certainly,  let  as  not  discredit 
anyone,  let  us  not  reflect  upon  the  honor 
of  anyone,  but  I  think  we  have  got  to 
withdraw. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Chicago  (Mr.  Pucinskk  is  right.  I  think 
we  have  got  to  withdraw  from  NATO 
very  substantially.  We  have  3,000  bases 
around  the  world.  The  Soviets  do  not 
have  any  bases  anywhere  except  in  the 
Baltic  and  In  Egypt.  The  Red  Chinese  do 
not  have  any  of  their  troops  any  place  in 
the  world. 

I  think  we  have  made  a  lot  of  very 
serious  mistakes.  I  think  what  we  have 
got  to  do  is  to  turn  this  country  upside 
down  and  shake  it  and  come  up  with 
some  new  priorities,  not  just  mass  tran- 
sit, but  a  lot  of  things. 

We  have  $80  billion  that  we  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  for  our  military 
forces  this  year.  I  think  It  is  really  not 
too  offbeat  to  suggest  that  we  look  to  a 
voluntary  force.  We  have  got  a  good  bill. 
We  are  providing  the  money  to  a  volun- 
tary force. 

What  did  the  President  of  the  United 
States  say  last  year  when  he  talked  about 
this  voluntary  army  suggestion?  He 
said: 

This  Congress  has  both  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  to  take  an  historic  action.  As  I 
stated  In  last  year's  message,  with  an  end 
to  the  draft  we  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  responsiveness  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment— and  we  will  also  demonstrate  our 
continuing  commitment  to  the  principle  o' 
ensuring  for  the  Individual  the  greatest  pos- 
sible measure  of  freedom. 

I  urge  the  92nd  Congress  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity, and  make  the  bold  decisions  nee 
es.sary  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  thought 
he  was  going  to  add  $950  million  to  in- 
crease military  compensation.  We  are 
breaking  the  bank  In  this  bill  because 
we  passed  in  the  committee  the  largest 
single  increase  that  has  ever  been  passed 
in  any  committee  since  I've  been  in  Con- 
gress and  tliat  is  an  increase  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  pay  raises  for  a  total  increase  of 
$2.6  billion  in  order  to  move  to  an  all- 
voluntary  service. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  pull  the  plug  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  to  terminate  what  they 
call  and  what  they  like,  cozy  relation- 
ships, with  lots  of  military  personnel  and 
lots  of  hardware  around  the  world. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimjber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  place.s 
upon  us  the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
common  defense.  We  are  now  talking 
about  the  common  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. We  are  not  talking  only  about  Viet- 
nam, but,  of  course,  what  has  occurred 
from  Vietnam  in  the  Calley  trial,  and  the 
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sentence  has  just  been  announced  as  life 
imprisonment,  does  affect  the  concept  of 
an  all-volunteer  Amij-. 

I  have  in  my  hand  49  Western  Union 
telegrams  from  people  in  my  district  ex- 
pressing dismay  at  the  verdict  and  at 
the  treatment  of  Lieutenant  Calley.  The 
telephone  calls  I  have  had  from  people  In 
my  district  in  effect  say  this: 

I  am  not  going  to  let  my  son  without  a 
draft  go  into  the  Army. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  for  the  common 
defense.  Many  say  that  an  all-volunteer 
Army  will  work.  I  would  like  to  submit  to 
you  that  most  of  you  who  are  in  favor  of 
an  all-volunteer  Army  are  in  favor  of  it 
because  you  believe  that  the  son  of  some- 
one else  will  be  the  one  that  wUl  vol- 
unteer and  that  your  son  will  not  have 
to  serve. 

Certainly  I  have  no  desire  to  force 
anyone  into  service.  I  myself  was  drafted 
during  World  War  II.  and  served  3  years 
during  that  time,  and  I  went  back  in  1950 
for  approximately  3  more  years  of  serv- 
ice, but  I  know  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  this  amendment  carries,  and  if  the  all- 
volunteer  concept  does  not  work  out,  then 
we  will  jeopardize  the  security  of  this 
country  if  there  is  no  draft. 

Others  say.  "Well,  what  was  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  worth?" 

Well,  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  whose 
lives  may  have  been  saved,  or  who  may 
be  able  to  determine  their  own  form  of 
government,  I  say  it  is  worth  countless 
doOars. 

They  may  also  say,  "What  was  our 
involvement  during  World  War  II 
worth?" 

Well,  to  the  people  of  England  and 
Prance  and  to  tlie  Jew  whose  life  was 
.saved  because  of  our  fictions.  It  is  count- 
less. You  cannot  count  the  value. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  urge  the 
committee  today  not  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  If  an  all -volunteer  army  can 
work,  and  if  the  incentives  which  we  are 
hoping  to  pass  are  indeed  incentives,  so 
as  to  solicit  these  people  into  our  armed 
services,  then  we  will  know,  but  if  not  we 
can  still  fall  back  on  the  draft  should  this 
not  prevail. 

So  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  at  this  time 
we  are  losing  sight  of  the  importance  of 
a  strong  defense,  and  thinking  only  of 
Vietnam,  which  the  Calley  verdict  is 
bound  to  impress  on  our  minds.  But  the 
draft  we  are  talking  about  is  simply  the 
symptom  of  what  has  happened.  We  have 
made  commitments  all  over  the  world, 
and  frankly  It  Is  only  recently  that  we 
have  tried  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  those  com- 
mitments. The  strength  of  our  armed 
services,  and  the  draft  that  provides  that 
strength  is  to  provide  the  strength  to  car- 
ry out  these  commitments. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  those  who  are 
the  strongest  for  making  commitments 
all  over  the  world  are  the  ones  who 
scream  the  loudest  when  we  ask  for  the 
strength  to  try  to  carry  out  those  com- 
mitments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  rather  an  isolationist,  and  have  been 


for  a  long  time.  There  have  been  many 
situations  In  the  world  that  we  would 
like  to  see  changed,  but  I  do  not  and 
never  have  supported  the  philosophy  that 
the  United  States  should  by  force  attempt 
to  right  Bl\  of  the  world's  problems.  There 
are  many  right  here  in  this  l)0dy  that 
have,  even  today  and  for  some  time,  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that  we  ought  to  go 
in  and  settle  certain  problems  in  Africa. 
Whenever  you  go  in  and  take  sides  in 
controversies  through  the  world  for  good 
against  evil,  or  what  we  may  think  is 
good  or  evil,  then  you  arouse  the  other 
side,  the  evil  side,  as  you  would  call  It. 
and  they  attack  you. 

We  can  merely  defend  the  coasts  of 
America,  and  let  all  the  rest  of  our  com- 
mitments go  down  the  drain,  or  we  can 
keep  an  effective  army  and  in  the  future 
try  to  use  some  commonsense  on  assum- 
ing commitments.  Regardless  of  Vietnam, 
we  should  keep  a  strong  defense  until  we 
do  get  rid  of  some  of  these  commitments 
we  have  been  making  all  over  the  world. 

I  hope  the  same  people  today  who  want 
to  destroy  our  defenses  will  also  be  as  In- 
terested in  the  prevention  of  making 
commitments  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  whether  or  not  a  volun- 
teer army  will  work.  But  I  want  to  just 
reminisce  for  about  2  minutes.  This  draft 
which  came  out  in  1941  has  been  referred 
todav.  I  w  as  the  administrative  assistant 
to  Ross  Rizley  from  Oklahoma  who  was 
in  the  House  at  that  time.  He  voted 
against  the  extension  of  the  draft.  I  had 
a  lot  of  arguments  with  him,  but  anyway 
he  went  ahead  and  voted  against  the 
extension  of  the  draft. 

In  the  next  campaign  they  put  out  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sheets  against  Ross 
Rizley.  It  showed  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
sitting  right  up  there — and  Ross  Rizley 
speaking  against  the  draft  down  here. 
Hitler  said  to  Mussolini,  "That's  our 
boy." 

That  is  exactly  what  we  ran  against 
all  during  that  time. 

Many  times  since  then  I  have  thanked 
God  the  Republicans  were  not  able  to 
stop  the  draft.  I  pray  today  that  the 
Democrats  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
stop  this  draft. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington). 

TELLER  VOTE  WFTH  CLERKS 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Harrington,  Hubert,  Brat,  and 
Leggett. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  62,  noes 
330,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 

(Recorded  Teller  Vote  No.  37) 
AYES— 62 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Anderson . 
Calif. 


BadlUo 
Beglcb 
Bennett 
Bingham 


Boland 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Celler 


Cblsbolm 

lielstoskl 

Flaugel 

Conyers 

Huntate 

Rcea 

Crane 

Jacobs 

Rvusa 

DrlluinB 

Kastenmeler 

Roncallo 

D.ggs 

Let;gctt 

H>  1.5' 11  thai 

tX>w 

McClory 

Roybal 

Orlnan 

McDonald. 

Ryan 

Kdwards.  Calif. 

Mich. 

Sarbaues 

Fraser 

Matsuoaga 

Scheucr 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mflcher 

Sohwengel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Motcalfe 

Keiberllng 

Gibbons 

Mlkva 

Stokes 

floldwater 

Mink 

Vaiuk 

l.'alpern 

Mitchell 

Waldle 

Harrington 

Morse 

WllS'ju. 

Hawkins 

Mosher 

Charli'S  H. 

Hays 

Moss 

Yates 

Htvhlor.  W.  Va 

OKunskl 
NOES— 330 

.\bUitl 

Downing 

Landgrebe 

Abernethy 

Dulakl 

Latta 

Adams 

Duncan 

Lennun 

Addabbo 

duPont 

Lt'nt 

Albert 

Dw  yer 

Link 

.Alexander 

Eckhardt 

Lloyd 

Anderson,  111 

Edmondson 

Long.  Md. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lujan 

AudrewB. 

Ellberg 

McCloskey 

N.  Dak. 

Erlenborn 

McCoUlBter 

.^reher 

E.-ich 

McCormack 

.\shbrook 

Eshleman 

McDade 

Ashley 

Evans,  Colo. 

McEwen 

Aspln 

lasceU 

McFall 

Aspinall 

Fmdley 

McKay 

Baker 

r-ish 

McKevltt 

Baring 

Fisher 

McKlnney 

Belcher 

Hood 

McMillan 

BeU 

Flower* 

Macdonald, 

BLTgland 

Foley 

Mass. 

Betu 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Madden 

Bevlll 

lursythe 

Mahon 

Biaggl 

Fountain 

MallUard 

Blester 

Frellnghuysen 

Mann 

Blackburn 

Frenzel 

Martin 

Ulatnlk 

Frey 

Mathlaa,  Calif 

Boiling 

Fuqua 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Bow 

Gallagher 

Mayne 

Braderoaa 

Oarmatz 

MazzoU 

Brasco 

Gaydoa 

Michel 

Bray 

Gialmo 

Miller,  Calif. 

brlnkley 

Gonzalez 

Miller,  Ohio 

Brooks 

Goodllnfe' 

Mills 

Broomfleld 

Grasao 

Mlnlsh 

Drotzman 

Gray 

Mlnshall 

Brown.  Mich. 

Green,  Greg. 

Mlzell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Grlffln 

Mollohan 

BroyhUl,  N.C 

Griffiths 

Monagan 

Bro.vhUl,  Va. 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Buchanan 

G  rover 

Moorhead 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gubaer 

Morgan 

Burke,  Maoa. 

Gude 

Murphy,  III. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hagan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Haley 

Myers 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Hamilton 

Natcher 

Byron 

Hanimer- 

Nedzl 

Cabell 

schmldt 

Nelaen 

Caffery 

Hanley 

Nichols 

Camp 

Hanna 

Nix 

Carney 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Obey 

Carter 

Hansen,  Wash 

OHara 

Casey,  Tex. 

Harvey 

O'NeUl 

Cederberg 

Hastings 

Passman 

Chamberlain 

Hathaway 

Patman 

Chappell 

Hobert 

Patten 

Clancy 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pelly 

Clausen, 

Henderson 

Pepper 

DonH. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Perkins 

riawson,  Del 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Pettis 

Cleveland 

mills 

Peyser 

CoUler 

HoKan 

Pickle 

CoUlna,  Tex. 

Hollfleld 

Pike 

Colmer 

Horton 

Plrnle 

Conable 

Hosmer 

Podell 

Conte 

Howard 

Poff 

Connan 

Hull 

PoweU 

Cotter 

Hunt 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Coughlln 

Hutchinson 

Price.  lU. 

Culver 

Ichord 

Price,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Pryor.  Ark. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Puclnskl 

DanlelBon 

Jonas 

Purcell 

Davis,  Qa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Qule 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

QuUlen 

de  la  Garza 

Karth 

Rallsback 

Delaney 

Kazen 

Randall 

DeUenback 

Keating 

Rarlck 

Dennis 

Kee 

Held,  III. 

Dent 

Keith 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Derwinskl 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Devlne 

King 

Roberta 

Dlckinaon 

Kluczynakl 

Robinson.  Va. 

Dingell 

Kuykendall 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Donohue 

Kyi 

Boe 

Etorn 

Kyros 

Rogers 
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Rooney,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Vander  Jagt 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Stafford 

Veysey 

Rostenkowskl 

Staggers 

Vlu'orlto 

Rousselot 

Stanton. 

Waggonner 

Roy 

J.  WUllam 

Wampler 

Runnels 

Stanton, 

Ware 

Ruppe 

James  V 

Watts 

Ruth 

Steele 

Whalen 

St  Germain 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

White 

Sandman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Whltehurst 

Satterfleld 

Stephens 

Whit  ten 

Saylor 

Stratton 

Wldnall 

Scherle 

Stubblefleld 

Wiggins 

Schmltz 

Stuckey 

Williams 

Schneebell 

Sullivan 

Wilson,  Bob  ■ 

Scott 

Symington 

Winn 

Sebellua 

Talcott 

Wolff 

Shipley 

Taylor 

Wright 

Shoup 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wydler 

Shrlver 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wylle 

Slkes 

Terry 

Wyman 

Slsk 

Thompson,  Qa 

Yatron 

Skubltz 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Young.  Fla 

Slack 

Thone 

Zablockl 

Smith.  Calif. 

Tleman 

Zlon 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Udall 

Zwach 

Snyder 

UUmaji 

Spence 

Van  Deerlin 

NOT  VOTING— 

-40 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  La. 

Long.  La. 

Tenn. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McClure 

Annunzlo 

Flynt 

McCuUoch 

Arends 

Ford. 

Meeds 

Barrett 

William  D. 

Poage 

Blanton 

Gallflanakls 

Riegle 

Hoggs 

Gettys 

Rodino 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Green,  Pa. 

Roush 

Clark 

HaU 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clay 

Harsha 

Steed 

Collins,  m. 

Jarman 

Thompson.  N. 

Corbett 

Jones,  Ala. 

Whalley 

Denholm 

Koch 

Wyatt 

Dowdy 

Landrum 

Young,  Tex. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNDMXNT   OFFERED   BT    MS.    WHALEN 

Mr,  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whalkn: 
On    page    11,    line    22,    after    the    word 

"thereof"   strike  "July   1,   1973"  and  Insert 

"July  1,  1972". 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  Is 
In  order  I  should  like  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Hebert)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  have  been 
extremely  fair  during  committee  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments  that  were 
presented,  and  you  have  certainly  bent 
over  backwards  in  allowing  unlimited 
time  on  the  amendments  we  have  con- 
sidered today. 

The  amendment  I  am  about  to  discuss 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
just  debated.  While  there  are  obviously 
some  basic  differences.  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  arguments  might  be  red\m- 
dant.  Therefore,  It  is  my  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman — and  I  make  it  as  a  sugges- 
tion, not  a  motion — that  perhaps  we  can 
terminate  debate  on  this  amendment  by 
6  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  the  chairman  is 
perfectly  willing  to  do  that  and  thinks 
it  is  a  very  fine  suggestion.  I  appreciate 
it. 

As  the  chairman  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning, I  will  not  initiate  any  such  move. 
However,  I  wUl  make  this  observation: 
If  any  one  of  the  membership  is  so  dis- 
posed to  move,  I  will  support  the  motion. 
I  think  that  would  greatly  expedite  the 
matter. 

However,  I  would  prefer,  as  I  say,  to 
let  someone  like  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  make  that  motion. 


Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  terminate  at  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  terminate  at  6 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Whalen,  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  in  discussing  my  amendment 
I  am  going  to  touch  on  three  points. 
First,  I  shall  explain  very  briefly  what 
the  amendment  does.  Second,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  explain  the  rationale  under- 
lying this  amendment.  Third,  I  will  ad- 
vance three  arguments  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

First,  what  does  this  amendment  do, 
specifically? 

H.R.  6531  which  presently  is  before  us 
calls  for  the  extension  of  induction  au- 
thority from  its  present  termination  date. 
July  1,  1971,  to  July  1.  1973. 

My  amendment  simply  would  reduce 
that  extension  of  the  induction  author- 
ity by  1  year,  from  July  1,  1973,  to  July 
1,  1972. 

Second,  what  is  the  amendment's  ra- 
tionale? Why  has  this  amendment  been 
introduced? 

When  I  first  arrived  in  this  body  in 
1967  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  be- 
came interested  in  the  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary concept,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  with 
the  help  of  our  staff  we  sat  down  and  we 
wrote  a  book  entitled,  "How  to  End  the 
Draft:  The  Case  for  an  All- Volunteer 
Army." 

I  might  point  out  that  this  book  did 
not  reach  the  best  seller  list.  I  under- 
stand that  the  company  today  may  be 
out  of  business. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  very  de- 
lighted, when  in  1968  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  as  the  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  Republican  Party,  came  out  and 
endorsed  the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer 
mihtary  service. 

We  were  even  more  delighted  when  he 
continued  to  pursue  this  approach  after 
he  was  elected  President  in  1968. 

As  you  know,  of  com-se.  President 
Nixon  appointed  a  commission  known  as 
the  Gates  Commission  which  took  the 
position  that  an  all-voluntary  military 
service  was  possible  and  would  be  attain- 
able within  a  year,  if  pay  were  increased 
sufiBciently. 

The  original  bill  that  we  had  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
while  it  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  an 
all-volunteer  military  service,  certainly 
would  not  have  accomplished  that  goal. 

Thus,  many  of  us  supported  as  a  sub- 
stitute, H.R.  4450  which  was  introduced 
by  92  of  our  colleagues  and  which  pro- 
vided for  the  pay  scale  contained  in  the 
Gates  report. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  concerned  about 
this  particular  substitute  since  it  was 


silent  on  section  17(c).  That  section 
deals  with  induction  authority,  and  had 
the  substitute  been  adopted,  that  induc- 
tion authority  would  have  terminated  on 
June  30,  1971.  We  did  feel  this  was  too 
soon  and  would  not  have  enabled  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  attain  their  goal  of  an  all-volunteer 
service. 

Later  on  in  committee  consideration, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  which  com- 
pressed the  pay  scales  which  were  advo- 
cated for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  This 
simply  means,  then,  that  the  bill  now 
before  us  calls  lor  pay  increases  in  the 
military  service  of  $2,687  million. 

I  think  the  committee  action  provides 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  tools  with 
which  to  achieve  its  goal  of  an  all-volun- 
teer service.  But  in  my  opinion  there 
were  still  certain  elements  lacking  in  the 
bill  before  us.  Therefore,  I  submitted 
during  committee  consideration  an 
amendment  which  called  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  induction  authority  for  1  year 
Instead  of  two.  The  amendment  was  de- 
feated. I  now  submit  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Third,  What  are  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  1  year  additional  induction  au- 
thority instead  of  2? 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  House  is  really  not  on  record  in  favor 
of  an  all-volunteer  mihtary  service  be- 
cause the  bill  presently  before  us  extends 
induction  authority  to  JiUy  1, 1973,  which 
soes  into  the  93d  Congress.  By  adopting 
my  amendment,  the  House  will  go  on 
record  as  favoring  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary service. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^\'lll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHAi_,EN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr.  Whalen,  because  I 
believe  it  gives  an  added  dimension  to 
this  legislation  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  and  moves  more  responsibly 
and  decisively  to  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force.  My  reasons  for  supporting  this 
amendment  are  as  follows: 

First.  Senator  Robert  Taft  declared, 
three  decades  ago,  wiien  discuosing  com- 
pulsory draft  legislation: 

The  draft  Is  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  individual  liberty  which  have 
always  been  considered  a  part  of  American 
democracy. 

On  October  17,  1968,  President  Nixon 
stated, 

I  feel  this  way:  a  system  of  compulsory 
service  that  arbitrarily  selects  some  and  not 
others  simply  cannot  be  squared  with  our 
whole  concept  of  liberty,  justice  and  equality 
under  the  law.  Its  only  justification  is  com- 
pelling necessity.  The  longer  It  goes  on,  the 
more  troublesome  are  the  questions  It  raises. 

Both  of  these  leaders,  from  the  past 
and  from  the  present,  have  spoken  in  a 
responsible  and  correct  way,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  insures  that 
move  toward  a  system  of  all-voluntary 
military  in  a  responsible  and  most  ex- 
peditious marmer. 

Second.  The  Gates  Commission,  head- 
ed by  former  Secretary  Thomas  Gates, 
in  its  report,  stated  that  in  their  opin- 
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ion  it  would  take  approximately  1  year 
to  convert  to  and  properly  implement  an 
all- volunteer  military.  On  the  basis  of 
those  who  served  on  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion—such men  as  former  Commander 
Alfred  Gruenther,  Lauris  Norstad,  and 
former  Congressman  Thomas  Curtis, 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  for  many  years— the 
overwhelming  evidence  favors  the  con- 
cept of  the  ability  of  the  Army  to  ac- 
complish this  job  within  this  time  frame. 

Third.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  clearly  delegates  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  article  1,  section 
8,  that  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  and  to  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regxxlation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  Under  that  clearly 
delegated  responsibility,  I  believe  that  it 
is  imperative  that  the  Congress  review 
annually  ttie  responsibility  of  draft  au- 
thority, and  that  it  not  be  left  just  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  alone  to 
make  tWs  determination. 

Fourth.  Our  country  has  been  engaged 
for  too  long  in  a  war  that  is  undeclared 
and,  in  my  opinion,  unconstitutional; 
therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  the 
right  to  impose  a  compulsory  draft  sys- 
tem upon  the  young  people  of  the  coun- 
try when  we  have  not  fully  assumed  our 
responsibUity  to  either  vote  "yea"  or 
"nay"  on  a  declaration  of  war. 

To  claim  that  the  U.S.  Army  is  in- 
capable, or  so  rigid,  that  it  cannot 
adequately  recruit  for  an  all-volimtary 
force  within  a  year's  time,  I  feel  Improp- 
erly discredits  the  ability  and  capability 
of  the  management  of  the  \JS.  Army, 
both  civilian  and  military. 

This  legislation  gives  the  Army  the 
adequate  tools  that  it  needs  for  a  proper 
recruitment  effort  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  support  of  this  amendment  now  be- 
ing offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

GOLDWATER). 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  are  considering  a  bill  with  tre- 
mendous import.  H.R.  6531  contains  pro- 
visions which  will  dramatically  reduce 
the  many  inequities  and  burdens  borne 
by  those  men  who  are  serving  their  coun- 
try. 

Most  important  of  all  are  the  provis- 
ions which  increase  the  rates  of  pay  for 
enlisted  men.  The  Gates  Commission  had 
recommended  these  increases  as  essen- 
tial for  attracting  an  increased  number 
of  enlistments,  and  thereby  achieving 
an  all-volunteer  army. 

Now  that  the  pay  increases  are  before 
us — and  are  universally  approved — I 
should  like  to  call  upon  my  respected 
colleagues  to  consider  that  portion  of 
H.R.  6531  which  deals  with  an  extension 
of  the  induction  authority. 

Why,  with  all  the  major  priorities  for 
an  all-volunteer  army  written  Into  this 
bill,  should  we  at  the  same  time  extend 
the  draft? 

Why  not  end  the  draft  at  the  same 
time  as  we  are  setting  up  the  mechanism 
for  an  all-volunteer  army? 

The  war  in  Indochina  is  being  brought 
to  a  very  low  level  of  U.S.  involvement. 
President  Nixon  has  vowed  a  new  strate- 


gy of  realistic  deterrence  and  a  political 
foreign  affairs  doctrine  that  places  the 
burden  of  self-defense  on  our  aUies, 
rather  than  on  us.  There  is  no  real  antic- 
ipation of  dramatically  incresised  mili- 
tary manpower  needs. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  Harrington  amendment  to  elim- 
inate the  further  extension  of  the  draft 
from  this  measure. 

Should  this  attempt  to  end  the  draft 
this  year  fail,  I  would,  therefore,  urge 
support  of  the  Whalen  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  minimal  extension  of  a 
year.  This  would  provide  a  transition 
period  to  insiu-e  that  the  all-volunteer 
army  would  work,  and  to  complete  wind- 
up  operations  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  certainly 
a  lesser  evil,  for  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  draft,  than  the  2-year  extension 
written  into  H.R.  6531. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes  in  order  to  complete  the 
explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  the  time  has 
been  fixed. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  mj'  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Michigan? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hahvey)  . 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  1-year  limitation 
included  in  the  Whalen  amendment.  It 
provides  a  transition  period  to  a  volun- 
teer army  and  is  thereby  responsible.  It 
will  give  incentive  to  those  in  the  Penta- 
gon to  utilize  all  the  forces  at  their  com- 
mand to  get  volunteers.  Probably  most 
important  it  is  a  good  faith  response  to 
our  yoimg  people  and  demonstrates  that 
we  do  not  want  to  vote  more  time  than 
necessary  to  build  a  volunteer  force.  Fi- 
nally, Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  take  another  look  in  a 
year's  time  to  see  how  well  the  volunteer 
army  has  progressed.  I  urge  support  for 
the  Whalen  amendment  and  a  1-year 
only  extension  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  continu- 
ing my  comments,  then :  The  second  rea- 
son I  would  urge  an  adoption  of  this 
particular  amendment  is  that  it  does  pro- 
vide an  incentive  lacking  in  the  present 
bill.  By  setting  a  time  certain,  namely, 
July  1.  1972,  by  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  achieve  an  all-volun- 
tary military  service,  the  amendment 
establishes  an  objective,  or  a  target  date. 
Third,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  Eunendment  puts  pressure  on  the 
proper  authorities  to  attain  this  goal,  to 
reach  the  date  established  by  Congress, 
July  1, 1972. 

So  what  we  would  do  then,  if  we  pass 
this  amendment,  would  simply  be  to  at- 


tain a  goal  which  many  of  us  cherish, 
namely,  an  all-volunteer  military  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  fulfill  commitments 
many  of  us,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  made  to  our  con- 
stituents, that  we  will  have  an  all-volun- 
teer militarj-  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton  ) . 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  the  well  of  the  House  for 
the  first  time  in  my  congressional  career 
today  because  I  think  the  subject  matter 
that  is  before  this  House  is  extremely 
important  not  only  to  this  House,  but  to 
the  country  at  large. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  beUeve  that 
we  should  not  go  on  record  as  extending 
the  draft  for  only  1  year.  I  think  this 
Congress  ought  to  face  the  test  a  year 
from  now,  when  we  will  be  facing  the 
electorate,  as  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  draft  should  be  continued  for  1  year 
from  that  date  forward. 

That  will  be  the  test  of  the  moral 
courage  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  courage  of  this  House  to  determine 
a  year  from  now  whether  they  can  make 
the  decision  when  they  face  the  elector- 
ate of  this  country,  and  indicate  wheth- 
er they  want  to  continue  the  draft  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  is  the 
test. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (Thair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steicer). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
the  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
coupled  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  makes  it  possible 
for  us  even  to  be  here  talking  about  a 
volunteer  army.  I  believe  the  Whalen 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  Secretary  Laird 
and  Secretary  Kelly. 

The  reason  is  a  simple  one  in  ray 
judgment:  The  reason  relates  to  whether 
or  not  this  Congress  is  willing  to  go  on 
record  fully,  clearly,  and  without  equivo- 
cation, in  support  of  the  volunteer  army 
concept.  The  1-year  extension,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  only  effective  way  of 
doing  it,  to  make  it  possible  to  insure 
that  the  pressure  is  put  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  on  all  branches 
of  the  armed  services,  so  that  they  will 
make  the  changes  that  are  absolutely 
necessary,  coupled  with  the  pay  increase 
authorizations  that  are  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  authors 
of  H.R.  4450,  the  legislation  implement- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Gates 
Commission,  I  support  the  compensation 
portions  of  the  committee  bill.  As  my 
colleagues  will  note  on  page  27  of  the 
committee  report,  the  first-term  service- 
man under  the  committee  bill,  makes 
out  as  well,  if  not  better,  as  he  does  In 
the  Gates  legislation. 

It  is  this  very  similarity  between  the 
committee  bill  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Gates  Commission  which  prompts 
me  to  support  limiting  the  extension  of 
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the  induction  authority  to  1  year.  The 
1-year  extension,  in  fact,  is  the  only  ac- 
tion which  is  consistent  with  the  Gates 
Commission  concept  of  sustaining  our 
national  defense  capability  while  mov- 
ing ats  rapidly  as  possible  toward  an  end 
to  the  draft. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion recommended  enactment  of  the  pay 
raises  on  July  1,  1970,  12  months  before 
they  said  the  draft  would  be  terminated. 
In  the  apprndix  to  their  report,  this  pol- 
icy was  made  even  more  explicit : 

Military  pay  Is  assiuned  to  be  raised  In 
FY  1971,  a  full  year  batore  ending  the  draft. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  pro- 
vided for  a  "transitional  year"  in  which 
the  pay  and  benefits  package  would  be- 
come fully  effective.  Accordingly,  if  we 
act  now  on  the  pay  raises,  we  shall  be 
able  to  reach  a  "zero  draft"  within  a 
year.  Actually,  implementation  of  the 
increases  before  May  1  will  give  us  a 
2-months  headstart  on  the  Commission's 
timetable,  and  will  come  during  the  peak 
recruiting  months  of  May  and  June. 

In  asking  that  the  draft  extension  be 
limited  to  1  year,  I  well  recall  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman 
when  he  opened  the  draft  hearings.  He 
said: 

In  our  present  situation,  I  think  the  only 
way  to  get  an  all-volunteer  Army  is  to  draft 
it. 

The  chairman's  remarks  are  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  intention  of  the 
Gates  Commission  to  use  the  induction 
authority  during  the  transitional  yeax  to 
prevent  any  shortfalls. 

Most  importantly,  I  firmly  believe  the 
1-year  extension  will  aid  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  attempt  to  achieve  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

PlnaUy,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
regardless  of  the  volunteer  force,  this 
body  should  consider  the  draft  law  on  a 
yearly  basis.  None  of  us  would  accept  a 
hardware  procurement  system  that  was 
not  subject  to  annual  review — yet  some- 
how we  have  grown  accustomed  to  long- 
term  authorizations  of  a  manpower  pro- 
curement system  that  is  InefQcient,  In- 
equitable, and  divisive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  Whalen  amend- 
ment, but  if  it  fails  I  propose  to  offer 
another  amendment  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  amendment.  It  is  on  page 
8785  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
yesterday. 

This  amendment  of  mine  is  a  serious 
amendment  which  attempts  to  fix  the 
manner  in  which  draftees  are  used,  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. It  would  prohibit  the  President 
from  using  draftees  or  deploying  them 
to  a  combat  area  unless  the  President  had 
declared  that  an  armed  attack  had  been 
committed  against  the  United  States,  or 
unless  the  President  had  declared  an 
su-med  attack  was  imminent  against  the 
United  States  and  he  was  going  to 
mobiUze  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  coun- 
try; or  that  the  Congress  by  a  concur- 


rent resolution  had  authorized  the  de- 
ployment of  those  troops  to  a  combat 
area;  or  that  the  President  had  requested 
the  Congress  to  declare  war,  but  that  the 
Congress  had  not  done  so,  and  he  could 
use  them  then  during  the  30-day  period; 
or  that  Congress  had  declared  war;  or 
that  the  draftee  grants  his  consent  to 
such  deployment. 

I  think  perhaps  we  are  going  to  have 
to  continue  the  draft,  but  for  it  to  receive 
my  vote  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  modified 
as  I  propose  in  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett ) . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
to  terminate  induction  authority  forth- 
with in  the  Harrington  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  also  vote  for  the 
Whelan  amendment  to  extend  the  draft 
only  lor  a  year.  If  that  fails,  I  am  going 
to  support  the  committee  bill. 

I  do  think  the  President  has  indicated 
if  he  got  all  the  pay  he  wanted,  we  could 
terminate  the  draft  In  about  2  years. 
We  are  giving  him  all  the  pay  right  now. 
We  are  not  waiting  for  2  years. 

I  tend  to  think  that  if  the  President 
thinks  we  can  move  to  a  volunteer  force 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  little  faith  in 
that  statement. 

I  think  we  can  build  a  lot  of  unity  in 
the  country  and  show  the  kids  that  we 
really  want  to  give  them  a  little  optimism 
and  give  them  a  little  say  and  get  them 
out  of  this  rat  race  and  show  them  that 
we  do  have  some  respect  for  some  of 
their  opinions. 

I  think  we  ought  to  support  the 
Whelan  amendment  and  take  the  risks, 
whatever  they  might  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish  ) . 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past 
session  of  Congress  and  again  this  year, 
I  have  joined  in' introducing  legislation 
calling  for  the  creation  of  an  all-volun- 
teer army.  In  both  instances  this  legis- 
lation was  based  upon  the  report  of  the 
Gates  Commission,  named  by  President 
Nixon  to  make  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  switching  the  basis  of  our  military 
manpower  requirements  from  the  pres- 
ent draft-supported  system  to  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

The  theme  of  that  report  was  that  the 
establishment  of  such  an  all-volunteer 
service  could  be  achieved.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  that  this 
could  be  done  without  impairing  this  Na- 
tion's ability  to  meet  existing  and  an- 
ticipated troop-level  requirements.  The 
Commission  stated,  as  their  studied  be- 
lief, that  such  an  all-volunteer  army 
would  not  only  be  adequate  to  defend 
our  country,  but  would  be  strong  enough 
to  repel  any  sudden  surprise  attack. 

As  we  consider  this  proposed  draft  ex- 
tension legislation,  I  believe  we  all  must 
b€ar  in  mind  that  the  draft,  along  with 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  not 
ends  in  themselves.  They  exist  only  to 
defend  this  Nation.  If  we  can  achieve 
this  defense  need  without  the  individual 
and  social  upset  caused  by  the  present 
draft  systerr.,  then  there  Is  not  only  no 
longer  a  rea.son  for  its  existence,  but  a 
social  duty  on  our  part  to  end  it. 


One  of  the  key  recommendations  of 
the  Gates  Commission  in  achieving  the 
end  of  the  draft  was  to  increase  pay  in- 
centives for  volunteers.  I  believe  the 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  deserve  high  praise  for 
adopting  in  broad  outline  these  pay  in- 
centive goals  which  the  Commission  felt 
necessary  to  realize  an  all-volunteer 
anny. 

Chronically  underfunded  and  under- 
staffed, the  recruiting  service  of  qui 
Army  has  for  years  sat  in  the  chimney 
corner  as  a  poor  stepsister  of  the  draft 
But  during  the  past  few  months,  more 
funds  have  been  spent  on  recruiting,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  years  I  understand 
the  number  of  Army  recruiters  Is  up  to 
authorized  strength. 

Join  then,  this  heightened  recruitment 
activity  of  the  Army,  and  the  increase 
pay  incentives  contained  in  this  bill,  and 
I  believe  it  is  clear  we  are  definitely  on 
the  road  toward  an  all-volunteer  army. 
The  question  then  no  longer  is  whether 
we  will  end  the  draft,  but  when  and  how. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  national  legislative 
battle  was  fought  on  this  floor  over 
extending  the  then  relatively  new  draft. 
Draft  extension  at  that  time  carried  by 
a  very  narrow  margin.  My  father,  a  lead- 
ing noninterventionist  and  at  that  time 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  a 
leader  in  the  fight  against  the  proposed 
draft  extension. 

Those  who  at  that  time  opposed  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  saw  such  an  exten- 
sion as  another  step  toward  war.  They 
feared  an  enlargement  of  the  warmaking 
powers  of  the  Executive.  That  debate  was 
at  a  time  when  no  American  Armed 
Forces  were  engaged  in  hostilities  any- 
where in  the  world.  Opposition  to  the 
draft  was  clearly  an  expression  of  no 
confidence  in  the  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration ther>  in  povrcr. 

But  those  arguments  of  30  years  ago 
do  not  hold  today.  The  present  adminis- 
tration has  reversed  the  course  of  years 
of  U.S.  deepening  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. It  has  served  notice  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary strength  around  the  world  will  be 
trimmed  to  more  modest  proportions.  It 
is  irrevocably  committed  to  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia  and  its 
commitment  is  underscored  by  results. 
One -quarter  of  a  million  servicemen 
have  already  been  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam within  the  last  2  years,  and  every 
indication  is  that  this  withdrawal  proc- 
ess will  be  accelerated  in  the  months 
ahead. 

The  present  administration  is  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  the  end  of  the  draft.  It 
is  conunitted  to  working  toward  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  The  legislation  before  us 
today  testifies  to  this  commitment.  These 
are  policies  and  directions  I  favor  and 
have  confidence  in. 

The  main  question  I  have  with  this 
proposed  draft  extension  legislation  is, 
therefore,  not  its  aim,  but  the  time  limit 
involved.  It  is  clear  we  cannot  simply 
abandon  the  draft  in  the  vague  hope  that 
the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  army  can  be 
met.  There  must  be  a  period  of  transi- 
tion— a  phasing  out  of  one  while  we  build 
the  other.  In  this  I  feel  the  committee  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  for  one  have  no  de- 
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sire  to  dismantle  our  defense  system,  but 
a  desire  only  to  change  its  manpower 
recruitment  methods. 

Need  we,  therefore,  make  this  a  2-year 
extension?  Considering  the  Defense  De- 
partment's heightened  recruitment  ac- 
tivity, backed  with  increased  pay  incen- 
tives, 64  percent  of  which  will  go  to  the 
critical  area  of  men  with  less  than  2 
years'  service,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  achieve  these  goals  in  12  months 
rather  than  2  years?  I  feel  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Congress, 
by  supporting  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
draft,  will  demonstrate  its  strong  back- 
ing of  the  all-volimteer  service.  In  ef- 
fect Congress  will  be  saying  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  "Now  is  the  time  to 
get  on  with  the  job  of  building  the  Army 
with  willing  recruits,  rather  than  un- 
willing draftees." 

For.  if  there  is  one  truth  about  men  in 
general,  it  is  that  they  tend  to  take  the 
course  of  least  resistance.  This  truism,  I 
believe,  will  hold  for  our  Defense  De- 
partment, as  it  dees  to  all  other  men. 
Give  them  10  years  to  make  a  switch 
from  the  relatively  easy  draft  system  to 
the  more  complex  recrtiitment  system, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  take  the  full  10 
years.  If  we  give  them  2  years,  then  you 
may  be  assured,  2  years  it  will  take. 

But  give  them  1  year,  and  there  seems 
a  strong  likelihood  that  as  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  winds  down,  removing 
both  the  high  induction  needs  and  the 
present  antimilitary  attitudes  motivating 
many  of  our  young,  we  can  achieve  an 
all- volunteer  army  by  increased  recruit- 
ment in  1  rather  than  2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
calling  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
draft.  Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
give  clear  expression  of  congressional 
support  for  a  volunteer  anny  recognizing 
the  practical  diflBculties  of  an  immedi- 
ate transition  from  a  draft-supported  to 
a  volunteer-supported  manpower  base. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Whalen  amendment. 

In  yesterday's  Congressional  Record, 
March  30,  1971,  at  page  8654  I  inserted 
my  remarks  at  that  point  which  indi- 
cated my  support  of  the  extension  for  1 
year  only  of  the  power  to  induct  young 
men  into  the  military  services. 

I  would  like  to  base  my  brief  remarks 
today  on  the  idea  that  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  draft  means  that  every  year  the 
executive  branch  has  to  come  to  the 
legislative  branch  and  ask  for  permission 
to  implement  its  military  manpower 
plans. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  fully  in  accord 
with  the  principle  of  the  co-equaUty  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
and  the  important  duty  the  Congress  has 
in  the  tripartite  system  of  American 
government.  We,  as  the  Congress,  should 
be  willing  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
draft,  and  all  such  complex  and  emo- 
tional issues  as  they  arise.  This  is  our 
role  and  our  function. 

If  at  the  end  of  one  year  there  is  no 
further  need  for  the  draft,  we  can  then 
terminate  it.  If  there  is  a  need  for  con- 
unulng  the  draft,  it  can  then  be  extended. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  GuBSER  I . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  banks  a  great  deal 
upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Gates  com- 
mission. It  is  a  fine  commission.  It  did 
a  great  job.  But  it  is  not  infallible. 

At  page  994  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Slatin- 
shek,  of  our  committee,  questioned  Dr.  Oi, 
the  expert  of  the  Gates  commission.  Dr. 
Oi  admitted  in  the  record  that  there 
would  be  shortfalls  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead  based  upon  their  concept  of 
an  all-volunteer  military  service.  In 
other  words,  an  all-volunteer  service 
would  only  be  possible  in  1  year  if  re- 
quired force  levels  were  revised  down- 
ward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  selective  service  bill 
is  not  the  proper  vehicle  for  setting  a 
force  level.  A  selective  service  bill  is  only 
the  mechanism  for  reaching  a  force  level 
determined  in  other  legislation.  It  is  pus- 
tible  to  amend  an  appropriation  bill 
limiting  forces  to  a  certain  level.  There 
are  other  means  which  can  be  utilized. 
We  should  not  take  the  roundabout 
route  of  limiting  the  mechanism  by 
which  we  attain  a  force  level. 

Much  has  been  said  about  limiting  the 
draft  extension  to  1  year  so  that  it  will 
exert  pressure  against  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  make  the  volunteer  concept 
work.  What  kind  of  pressure  do  they 
mean?  Can  the  Defense  Department  go 
beyond  the  salary  schedule  established 
in  this  bill?  Can  it  bring  family  housing 
up  to  adequate  numbers  within  a  single 
year?  What  can  an  administration  do 
beyond  what  this  bill  authorizes  it  to  do? 
The  answer  is  nothing — nothing  except 
to  reduce  force  levels  to  meet  what  vol- 
unteer enlistments  produce. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  exact  op- 
posite of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  in 
favor  of  a  volunteer  army  will  be  the  re- 
sult. You  will  be  shooting  the  volunteer 
service  down  before  it  is  even  launched. 

We  want  an  all-volunteer  military 
service.  This  'oill  launches  us  ir.  that  di- 
rection. I  urge  you,  do  not  launch  it  as 
you  \.'ould  a  crippled  duck. 

Almost  50  percent  of  all-voluntary  en- 
listments today  are  draft  motivated.  If 
you  take  the  draft  away  in  1  year  volun- 
tary enlistments  will  go  dowTi  and  we 
will  probably  not  achieve  the  necessary 
force  level  by  voluntary  enlistments  and 
this  rime  next  year  we  will  be  reconsider- 
ing the  draft  question.  You  wil'  have 
shot  the  volunteer  army  down  even  be- 
fore it  had  an  opportunity  to  fly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hunt 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gubser.» 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
To  repeat,  most  voluntary  enlistments 
today  are  draft  motivated.  So  at  the 
very  beginning  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary service,  which  we  all  want,  you  are 
going  to  t<\ke  away  that  motivation  and 
you  are  going  to  lessen  ihe  chances  for 
having  success  within  a  year.  You  will 
be  shooting  it  down.  You  will  have 
launched  a  crippled  duck. 

DOD  witnesses,  have  testified  before 
the  Committee  on 'Armed  Services  that 
limiting  the  induction  authority  to  1 
year  will  adversely  affect  the  ability  of 


the  Departments  to  maintain  manpower 
strengths  without  increased  draft  calls. 

For  example.  General  Westmoreland 
stated ; 

If  the  draft  were  extended  for  only  one 
year.  1  think  this  would  have  a  very  adverse 
effect,  because  I  think  the  young  men  of  the 
countr>'  would  get  the  impression  that  fol- 
lowing this  one  year  extension  there  would 
be  no  draft.  There  would  be  no  pressure  then 
brought  to  bear  on  the  young  men  to  Join  the 
military  services. 

Stated  another  way,  existing  pres- 
sures of  the  draft  have  motivated  more 
than  half  of  the  so-called  volimteers  to 
enter  mihtary  service.  Any  indication 
that  this  pressure  would  be  eliminated 
wUl  undoubtedly  reduce  voluntary  man- 
power accessions  and  require  increased 
draft  calls.  This  would  result  in  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish. 

If  the  proposed  pay  increases  are  ca- 
pable of  attracting  sufBcient  volunteers 
into  the  military  departments  to  main- 
tain manpower  strengths,  the  question 
of  extension  of  the  induction  authority 
becomes  moot  since  the  draft  is  utilized 
only  after  the  mihtary  has  been  unable 
to  meet  manpower  requirements  through 
voluntary  sources. 

The  President  recommended  the  2- 
year  extension  after  the  most  searching 
study.  If  he  can  get  to  zero  draft  calls 
before  the  end  of  July  1,  1973,  under 
the  committee  bill  he  is  free  to  do  so. 
Obviously  he  will  do  so  if  he  possibly  can 
since  it  would  be  the  most  poUtically  at- 
tractive thing  to  do. 

The  committee  made  an  equally 
searching  inquiry  and  their  vote  against 
the  1-year  extension  was  30  to  9. 

In  order  for  the  zero  draft  call  of  the 
President  to  work,  three  things  are  re- 
quired: the  large  increases  in  compen- 
sation the  committee  voted;  the  sub- 
stantial deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam;  and  various  improvements  in 
military  life,  which  the  Pentagon  has 
commenced.  It  will  take  more  than  a 
year  to  complete  all  of  these  actions  and 
to  be  able  to  make  a  solid  judgment  on 
how  they  are  working. 

The  failure  to  provide  the  President 
with  this  induction  authority  extension 
for  2  years  presumes  that  the  Congress 
would  act  expeditiously,  only  6  months 
after  the  1-year  extension  had  been  in 
effect.  A  period  of  6  months  is  hardly 
sufficient  time  to  establish  whether  or 
not  the  voluntary  system  and  new  in- 
centives will  provide  the  manpower  re- 
quired. You  cannot  revamp  an  entire  sys- 
tem in  6  months. 

Let  us  presume  that  we  do  have  a  2- 
year  extension  and  we  do  attract  enough 
volunteers  and  we  do  get  zero  draft  calls 
in  1  year.  You  will  have  achieved  your 
objective.  In  the  meantime,  you  have 
protected  the  secmity  of  this  Nation  with 
a  standby  Selective  Service. 

We  can  end  the  draft  in  a  year  if  the 
all-volunteer  concept  works.  If  it  does 
not  work,  what  kind  of  position  are  we 
going  to  be  in  with  respect  to  our  world- 
wide commitments? 

Setting  a  target  date  is  not  at  all  im- 
portant. The  important  objective  must 
be  to  make  the  volimteer  concept  work 
so  that  in  1  year  we  will  have  zero 
draft  calls.  You  cannot  do  that,  I  submit. 
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by  launching  a  crippled  duck  here  today. 
That  Is  exactly  what  the  Whalen  amend- 
ment will  make  of  the  volunteer  concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Hicks) . 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  fiom  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  in 
the  committee,  and  I  support  it  now,  for 
a  little  different  reason.  I  supported  it 
on  the  basis  that  we  ought  to  have  to 
consider  this  problem  every  year.  The 
Etefense  Department  ought  to  have  to 
come  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  this  House  each  year  and  Jus- 
tify the  number  of  people  they  will  need. 
I  doubt  seriously  whether  the  draft  will 
end  In  a  year.  It  might  end  In  5  or  6 
years.  But  we  ought  to  give  the  volimteer 
army  an  opportunity  to  work.  If  It  does 
not,  they  still  should  have  to  come  before 
us,  and  as  they  justify  any  other  Item, 
they  ought  to  come  before  us  to  justify 
the  manpower  they  want  year  after 
year  after  year,  and  we  ought  to  consider 
their  needs,  find  out  why  they  want  the 
number  of  men  they  request,  and  let 
them  have  It  if  it  is  justified,  and  not  let 
them  have  It  If  it  is  not  justified.  That  Is 
my  reason  for  supporting  the  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  draft  authority  for 
1  year. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Does  the  gentleman  hear 
anybody  suggest  that  we  ought  to  have 
anything  but  a  volimteer  army  in  peace- 
time? 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  No.  I  have 
not. 

Mr.  HANNA.  In  the  thrust  of  the  many 
positions  that  we  have  heard  on  the  floor, 
is  not  the  move  to  come  to  more  of  a 
peacetime  position  between  now  and  the 
end  of  this  Congress? 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  I  believe 
it  Is. 

Mr.  HANNA,  Is  It  not  clear  and  demon- 
strable that  we  should  not  have  a  draft 
for  a  peacetime  Army? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi  > . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Whalen  amendment. 
But  first  I  want  to  Join  in  the  accolades 
bestowed  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Having 
worked  closely  with  him  for  the  past  8 
years.  I  am  most  pleased  that  he  has  re- 
tained his  warm  sense  of  humor,  his 
forthrightness,  and  his  fairness.  We  of 
the  loyal  opposition  know  that  he  has 
the  votes  and  he  knows  he  has  the  votes. 
Nevertheless,  proceedings  within  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  been 
conducted  as  never  before  resulting  in 
more  productive  hearings  with  an  op- 
portunity for  all  viewpoints  to  be  heard. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  my 
appreciation  and  deserves  the  respect  of 
all  Members  of  the  House  for  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  has  presided. 

As  a  result,  we  have  before  us  legisla- 
tion which  is  the  moet  far-reaching  re- 


vision of  the  Selective  Service  Act  since 
the  Inception  of  selective  service.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  we  finally  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issue  of 
student  deferments.  It  has  long  been  my 
contention  that  90  percent  of  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  draft  lies  in  the  inequities 
and  frustrations  created  by  the  defer- 
ment of  students.  We  have  further  pro- 
vided for  a  national  call  of  selectees;  we 
have  changed  the  laws  with  regard  to 
the  statute  of  limitations  on  the  failure 
to  register;  we  have  tampered  with  the 
conscientious  objector  provisions  of  the 
law;  we  have  provided  for  the  greatest 
pay  raise  in  the  history  of  our  Armed 
Forces:  we  have  altered  the  provisions 
regarding  nonresident  aliens;  we  have 
established  force  levels:  we  have  made 
other  changes. 

Moreover,  the  new  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  Dr.  Curtis  Tarr,  who  has 
been  most  impressive  in  the  exercise  of 
his  responsibilities,  has  instituted  nu- 
merous changes  in  the  operations  of  the 
Selective  Service.  All  of  these  changes, 
legislative  and  administrative,  are  being 
made  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  tor- 
mented by  an  Involvement  in  a  war  be- 
yond anything  we  have  ever  experienced, 
at  a  time  when  domestically  we  are  in- 
volved In  problems  of  student  unrest, 
racial  conflict,  economic  turmoil,  unem- 
ployment, and  inflation.  In  essence, 
these  are  volatile  and  rapidly  changing 
times.  At  this  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  impact  of  these  changes  on 
the  system.  They  may  be  salutary — they 
may  be  inappropriate.  A  year's  experi- 
ence will  undoubtedly  focus  on  addition- 
al problems  which  should  be  addressed. 
Congresss  owes  it  to  the  citizenry  to 
monitor  as  closely  as  possible  the  opera- 
tions and  performance  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  During  periods  of  such 
profuse  and  profound  uncertainty,  it 
seems  to  me  an  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility to  extend  the  draft  for  more  than 
1  year. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  a  1- 
year  extension  will  complicate  military 
planning,  I  can  only  respond  by  stating 
that  the  situation  will  be  no  different 
than  it  has  been  for  the  past  year.  I 
have  heard  no  expression  of  concern  that 
any  problems  were  created  for  our  plan- 
ners. Why  then  the  necessity  for  a  2- 
year  extension? 

A  year  from  now  we  will  be  far  more 
knowledgeable  on  the  effects  of  our  ac- 
tions and  we  can  continue  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  the  generally  constructive  ef- 
forts toward  designing  an  equitable  pro- 
gram for  securing  essential  military 
manpower. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
a  volunteer  army.  I  support  the  commit- 
tee bin  as,  on  balance,  being  a  substan- 
tial step  in  that  direction.  I  reluctantly 
oppose  the  Whalen  amendment,  as  being 
neither  practical  nor  prudent  under  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  t  Mr.  Cederberg  i  . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 


think  there  is  one  thing  that  has  not  been 
pointed  out.  I  serve  on  the  Military  Con- 
.struclion  .Subcommittee.  We  are  trying 
to  do  something  on  family  housing,  which 
is  critical  to  a  volunteer  army  which  we 
are  all  after.  We  have  planned  a  strong 
increase  in  the  program,  but  a  year  from 
now  we  cannot  possibly  have  that  fam- 
ily hou.sing  in  place,  so  if  we  extend  for 
only  1  year,  we  will  not  have  any  Idea  as 
to  whether  a  young  man  who  may  have 
a  family  is  going  to  be  Interested  In 
volimteering  and  making  a  career  out  of 
the  service. 

This  is  why  we  should  make  it  a  2-year 
extension,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time, 
we  will  have  a  better  idea.  I  am  afraid  a 
year  from  now  everybody  will  throw  up 
their  hands  and  say  the  Idea  of  the 
volunteer  army  has  failed,  and  we  will 
probably  increase  the  draft  rather  than 
have  it  drop  back  then  as  we  would  like 
to  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
remarks  made  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
here  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the 
draft  is  In  keeping  with  American  tradi- 
tion. In  fact,  the  very  opposite  is  true. 
In  our  history  of  195  years  we  went  with- 
out the  draft  for  160  years.  In  the  139 
armed  conflicts  In  which  this  Nation  has 
engaged,  we  resorted  to  the  draft  in  only 
five  Instances. 

I  was  amEized  to  hear  a  few  minutes 
ago  the  remark  made  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  military  dictatorships 
in  the  world  we  see  today  constitute  the 
best  argument  against  a  volimteer  force. 
The  fact  is  that  Greece  and  Argentina, 
both  of  which  have  conscriptlve  forces, 
fell  to  military  dictatorships  In  recent 
years,  whereas  Canada  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, both  with  all  volunteer  forces,  have 
never  had  to  deal  with  problems  of  a 
military  coup. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen),  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  extending  the  draft  for 
only  1  year,  instead  of  for  2  years,  as  the 
committee  bill  provides. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
for  the  same  reasons  that  I  supported  the 
earlier  effort  to  end  the  draft  this  year: 
That  is,  that  the  draft  is  an  unwarranted 
infringement  on  the  personal  liberty  of 
our  citizens,  that  it  Is  Inherently  Inequi- 
table, and  that  It  Is  a  major  source  of 
division  and  friction  In  our  country. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  draft,  coupled  with 
the  pay  raises  in  H.R.  6531.  would  per- 
mit the  armed  services  to  attract  enough 
volunteers  to  meet  even  the  high  man- 
power requirements  set  forth  by  the 
Pentagon  for  1972  and  beyond. 

What  the  committee  has  done,  insofar 
as  the  compensation  provisions  of  H.R. 
6531  are  concerned,  is  to  combine  the  pay 
raises  which  the  administration  had  In 
mind  for  this  coming  fiscal  year  and  the 
following  one.  After  a  two-step  pay  raise, 
the  administration  felt,  an  entirely 
voluntary  armed  force  would  be  feasible, 
and  no  further  draft  would  be  necessary. 

But  since  2  years  of  pay  raises  as  en- 
visioned by  the  administration  have  been 
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combined  into  one  by  the  committee  for 
an  immediate  raise  in  fiscal  1972,  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  2-year  draft 
extension  is  no  longer  necessary. 

one  year  is  sufficient.  The  manpower 
experts  of  the  Gates  Commission  pro- 
jected—and  the  Defense  Department  has 
not  successfully  refuted  this  projection— 
that  1  year  after  their  projected  pay 
raises  were  enacted,  the  draft  would  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  that  is  a  compelling 
argument  for  the  pending  amendment. 
If  a  2-year  extension  of  the  drsift  is  not 
imperative,  then  it  is  imperative  not  to 
extend  the  draft  for  2  years. 

Almosl  ICO  Members  of  the  House  have 
sponsored  a  bill,  either  my  own  bill  or  a 
similar  one,  to  bring  about  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  force  is  practicable 
with  a  1-year  extension  of  the  draft 
and  I  urge  my  cosponsors  and  al)  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  pending  Whalen 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

I  Mr.  BlESTER). 

Mr.  BlESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Whalen  amendment, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

A  1-year  extension  of  the  draft  is  an 
expression  of  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  the  existence  of  an  all- 
volunteer  military  force.  Farther,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  this  Congress  or  any 
Congress  imposes  the  human  tax  which 
the  draft  really  is,  that  Congress  should 
be  required  to  justify  to  itself  the  real 
necessity  for  the  imposition  of  that  hu- 
man tax,  and  force  itself  to  review  the 
need  for  such  a  human  tax  each  and 
every  year  the  draft  may  be  Imposed. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BlESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  respond  with  four  com- 
ments to  the  presentation  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gitb- 
SER).  First,  with  respect  to  the  Gates 
Commission,  we  should  recognize  this 
was  composed  of  outstanding  citizens  who 
studied  many  long  hours.  It  came  up 
with  a  finding  that  within  1  year  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  an  all-volun- 
teer service  if  adequate  pay  were  pro- 
vided. 

Second,  Dr.  Oi's  name  and  his  testi- 
mony was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gubser.  It 
is  very  significant  to  note  that  Dr.  Oi,  In 
his  presentation,  mentioned  that  with 
an  all-volunteer  force  we  can  get  by  with 
fewer  military  personnel  than  with  the 
draft. 

Third,  I  believe  we  have  to  recognize  it 
is  not  possible  to  have  an  all-volimteer 
service  without  a  statement  of  policy, 
without  some  kind  of  pressure,  without 
an  objective.  My  amendment  would  do 
that. 

Fourth,  we  should  remember  that  in 
terms  of  military  personnel  we  are  mov- 
ing in  two  directions.  We  have  the  tools 
now,  with  the  increased  pay  provided  by 
this  bill  to  attract  volunteers  at  the  same 
time  while  the  President  is  reducing  our 
forces. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Mississippi    *Mr. 
Montgomery  ) . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  In 
the  committee  an  amendment  to  extend 
the  Draft  Act  for  4  years.  My  amendment 
was  soundly  defeated.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Whalen)  offered  his 
amendment.  It  was  soundly  defeated  In 
the  committee  by  a  vote  of  30  to  9. 

After  heanng  the  testimony,  it  seems 
to  me  the  2-year  extension  Is  really  a 
good  compromise,  and  I  hope  this  com- 
mittee will  support  this  compromise  of 
2  years. 

I  might  say  that  under  the  bill  before 
us  there  are  benefits,  to  attract  the  volun- 
teers. If  the  volunteers  come  in  then  we 
will  not  have  to  call  up  the  draftees. 

Under  the  present  act  and  also  imder 
the  bill  before  us  the  Director  has  au- 
thority not  to  call  any  draftees  if  they 
are  not  needed.  In  1970  in  2  months  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  did  not  call 
up  any  draftees. 

Therefore,  under  this  bill  there  is  a 
built-in  volunteer  concept. 

1  urge  you  to  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott ) . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
supported  the  committee  which  deals 
with  military  affairs  and  the  adminis- 
tration in  each  instance  tliat  I  recall 
since  coming  to  the  House,  and  yet  I  am 
going  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  going  to  do  it  'oecause  the  peo- 
ple I  represent — I  beheve  the  people 
throughout  the  ccuntry — are  fed  up  with 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  They  want  it 
terminated  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  second  look  at 
the  draft  law  1  year  from  now.  I  may  well 
vote  in  favor  of  extending  it  for  another 
year  at  that  time,  but  circumstances  can 
change.  I  would  hope  that  they  will 
change  for  the  better  between  now  and 
next  year. 

I  do  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
approved  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  draft  as  long  as  this  Na- 
tion continues  its  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  After  that  issue  is  removed 
from  this  controversy,  we  should  review 
the  need  for  our  military  manpower 
needs. 

In  my  judgment,  the  draft  and  the 
huge  manpower  pool  which  It  generated 
have  been  substantially  responsible  for 
our  deep  and  tragic  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  we  are  to  get  out,  the 
termination  of  the  draft  becomes  an  In- 
tegral and  important  step.  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  draft  which  provides  14  percent  of 
the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  and 
produces  33  percent  of  our  casualties. 

I  will  vote  for  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  draft  because  It  Improves  the  2 -year 
proposal  which  might  otherwise  become 
law. 

My  basic  objection  to  any  extension  of 
the  draft  will  remain  until  we  remove 
ourselves  from  Southeast  Asia. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognises 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kbatwg)  . 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  01  the  Whalen  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Keating 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Steicer  of  Wisconsin.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chsiir- 
man,  there  are  two  points  I  would  make 
very  briefly. 

One  is  I  beheve  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  rate  of  volunteers,  the  latest  analysis 
I  have  seen  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shows  that  57.2  percent  of  those 
now  going  into  the  anned  services  are 
true  volunteers  who  would  not  be  forced 
to  volunteer  because  their  draft  numbers 
are  above  the  cutoff  limit. 

Second,  again  to  get  back  to  a  point 
I  tried  to  make  earlier,  let  me  quote 
from  Secretary  Kelley.  At  the  time  he 
testified  before  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee he  said  in  opposing  the  customary 
4-year  extension: 

The  early  attainment  of  (a)  zero  draft  calls 
for  maximum  pressure  on  those  of  us  who 
are  responsible  for  Implementation  .  .  .  and 
the  administration  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
port periodically  to  Congress  on  progress  to- 
wards Its  attainment. 

Given  the  pressure  of  competing  pro- 
grams, I  submit  that  a  2-year  extension 
would  promote  a  "wait  until  next  year" 
attitude,  rather  than  the  "maximum 
pressure"  which  Mr.  Kelley  has  called  for. 
The  1-year  extension,  however,  pro- 
vides a  real  incentive  to  establish  a  vol- 
unteer force — and  it  would  leave  Con- 
gress the  option  to  extend  the  draft  an- 
other year  should  unexpected  circum- 
stances warrant  such  action  to  maintain 
national  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederberg) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg and  Mr.  Findley  yielded  their  time 
to  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

ASPIN ) . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  peo- 
ple who  supported  a  volunteer  army  are 
supporting  this  amendment,  but  others 
are,  too.  Those  who  support  putting  pres- 
sure on  the  administration  to  wind  down 
the  war  more  quickly  are  supporting  it. 
Those  who  support  the  idea  that  Congress 
should  review  the  draft  more  frequently 
are  supporting  it. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  other 
point. 

The  draft,  of  course,  can  be  extended 
again,  and  it  might  be  extended  next  year 
if  we  so  desire,  but  we  are  living  in  a 
world  of  great  uncertainty.  The  war  if 
hopefully  being  wound  down.  We  have  a 
new  look  in  the  Army,  and  the  pay  Is  be- 
ing increased.  This  year,  in  this  kind 
of  a  transition  period,  in  a  world  of  un- 
certainty, something  as  important  as  the 
draft  should  be  examined  yearly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  ZwACH). 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  carefully.  I  have  heard  nothing 
that  would  indicate  anything  would  be 
lost  by  limiting  this  to  a  1-year  extension. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

In  fact,  I  think  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  it.  I  think  it  will  put  added  in- 
centive upon  the  military  and  upon  the 
administration  and  upon  the  Congress  to 
try  to  bring  this  draft  to  an  end.  In  fact, 
it  is  my  hope  that  we,  this  Congress,  not 
another  Congress,  will  be  able  to  bring 
this  draft  to  an  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
tMr.  Fraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prin- 
cipal point  that  needs  to  be  restressed  is 
that  by  a  1-yer.r  extension  we  do  not 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  if  it  seems  to  be  re- 
quired for  our  national  security.  We  are 
extending  it  by  our  votes  in  the  next  day 
or  so,  I  presume,  and  yet  the  fact  that  it 
had  to  be  extended  was  not  seen  as  a 
great  calamity  even  though  it  came  in 
the  year  1971.  So  to  have  the  question  of 
the  draft  come  up  again  in  1972  will  in 
no  way  undermine  the  security  of  this 
country  nor  threaten  our  legitimate  com- 
mitments. 

I  am  not  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  a  volunteer  army,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  draft  law  extended  until  it  is 
just  and  humane.  Although  I  think  the 
committee  improved  it  this  time,  there 
are  still  serious  problems  existing. 

I  hope  we  can  look  at  it  again  in  a  year 
and  see  how  the  world  looks  then  and  see 
if  we  are  out  of  Vietnam  and  then  make 
a  judgment  as  to  what  the  security  re- 
quirements of  our  country  will  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qdie)  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Whalen  amendment  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  draft. 

If  we  could  have  provided  the  same 
kind  of  authority  like  pay  increases  that 
is  contamed  in  this  act  last  Congress  so 
that  the  1-year  transition  had  been  July 
1,  1970.  to  July  1,  1971,  we  could  have 
gone  to  an  all  voluntary  military  next 
fiscal  year,  but  that  1:=  not  the  case.  We 
need  some  time,  but  I  think  the  military 
needs  the  pressure  of  only  a  1-year 
extension. 

I  believe  if  we  do  find  out  by,  say, 
March  or  April  of  next  year  that  there 
needs  to  be  a  further  extension,  we  can 
take  action  at  that  time.  But  it  is  my  be- 
lief, from  reading  the  Gates  task  force 
study,  that  a  1-year  extension  is  ade- 
quate and  that  we  can  have  a  volunteer 
service  operating  without  resorting  to 
the  draft  by  July  1.  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  increasing 
the  pay  so  that  we  can  have  more  of  an 
assurance  that  a  voluntary  military  will 
be  sufHciently  operative. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the  time  to 
eliminate  the  draft  and  I  think  this  is 
truly  the  American  approach  under 
which  we  have  operated  throughout 
most  of  our  history.  I  think  the  country 
is  ready  for  the  Congress  to  suspend  the 
draft  by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Str.^tton  > . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr. 
Whalen  said  a  moment  ago  when  he  in- 


troduced his  amendment,  the  important 
thing  is  that  what  we  are  now  consider- 
ing is  really  the  Harrington  amendment 
all  over  agam  in  somewhat  different 
form.  And  I  think  the  same  arguments 
apply  against  it  as  applied  against  the 
Harrington  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  a  'long 
step  in  the  committee  bill  to  get  a  vol- 
unteer army  underway.  But  we  have  got 
to  be  allowed  some  time  for  these  changes 
to  take  effect  without  at  the  same  time 
risking  our  national  security  by  abruptly 
terminating  our  existing  procedures  for 
recruiting  the  military  manpower  we 
need. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  plausibility  to  a  1-year  extension. 
It  sounds  like  a  meaningful  compromise. 
But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Under  the 
present  bill  the  volunteer  army  will  go 
into  effect  on  the  1st  of  July.  If  we  adopt 
the  Whelan  amendment,  then  by  next 
January  we  are  going  to  have  to  begin 
to  decide  whether  that  volunteer  Army 
has  worked.  Mr.  Chairnmn.  six  months 
will  just  not  be  enough  time.  Not  only 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  will  be  act- 
ing and  deciding  in  an  election  year,  and 
an  election  year,  let  us  not  forget,  in 
which  the  18-year-olds  will  be  voting  for 
the  first  time. 

How  much  chance  does  anyone  think 
there  will  be  of  getting  another  extension 
of  the  draft  under  those  circumstances, 
even  if  the  facts  demonstrate  overwhelm- 
ingly that  we  will  need  it  for  another  year 
because  the  volunteer  concept  has  not 
yet  caught  on? 

So  I  am  convinced  the  only  wise  thing 
to  do  is  to  provide  in  this  bill  the  same 
kind  of  a  2 -year  extension  that  we  have 
had  so  often  in  the  past.  This  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
test  out  the  volunteer  army  theory,  and 
then  when  the  time  comes  to  make  our 
appraisal  as  to  whether  it  has  worked  or 
not  without  being  under  the  pressures 
and  the  heavy  demands  of  an  election 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  J . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Gubser) 
predicated  iiis  argument  in  favor  of  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  draft,  in  part,  upon 
our  commitments  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  of  life  are  not 
only  committed  around  the  world,  but 
we  are  badly  overcommitted. 

The  cold,  hard  facts  of  life  are  thaFit 
is  not  within  the  capacity  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  police 
and  bankroll  the  world.  The  sooner  we 
realize  this,  the  sooner  we  will  get  on  our 
way  to  solving  the  real  problems  that 
confront  us  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  at 
this  time — no  sound  reason — for  extend- 
ing the  draft  for  2  years.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  we  cannot  review 
the  situation  next  year. 

I  support  the  Whalen  amendment  for 
a  1-year  extension  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bray  » . 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  some  mention  as  to  remarks  which 


were  made  by  Secretary  KeUey  in  his 
testimony  beiore  our  committee.  I  am 
certain  that  no  one  intentionally  mis. 
represented  it,  but  allow  me  to  read  from 
page  44  ol  llie  hearings— and  I  am  quot- 
ing e.\aL;tly  what  Secretary  Kelley  said: 
lo  e.xend  the  draft  for  1  year  only  would 
mislead  our  nation,  and  particularly  our 
young  people.  It  is  e.xceedmgly  Improbable 
that,  given  the  present  nutionai  security  en- 
vironment, the  conversion  from  conscription 
to  all-voUmteer  could  be  accomplished  by 
July  1,  1972.  A.  brief  look  at  requtremenu 
for  new  enlisted  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1972 
shows  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  want  to  set  the 
record  straight  as  to  exactly  what  Sec- 
retary Kelley  said  as  to  the  matter  of  an 
ail-volunteer  Army.  We  certainly  desire 
that. 

I  envision  an  all-volunteer  army  as  one 
where  the  draft  quota  reaches  zero.  That 
IS  an  all -volunteer  army.  That  is  our  ob- 
jective, and  what  we  should  be  working 
for.  I  hope  that  time  can  be  reached  m  6 
months,  and  it  might  be.  I  will  say  this: 
that  a  2 -year  draft  extension  will  be 
much  nearer  to  realizing  the  objective. 

I  would  hope  that  time  could  be 
reached  in  as  little  as  6  months.  It  may  be 
that  we  can.  but  I  must  say  in  all  candor 
and  honesty  that  it  does  not  seem  likelj-, 
given  our  very  real  security  requirements 
and  the  time  necessary  to  make  the  pros- 
pect of  an  all-Vvjlunteer  army  attractive 
to  the  point  where  voluntai-y  enlistments 
would  enable  us  to  meet  those  require- 
ments. 

I  will  say  this:  a  2-year  draft  exten- 
sion will  put  us  nearer  to  the  goal  of  an 
all-volunteer  arm>-.  We  v/ill  always  know 
that  the  draft  is  tliere,  if  we  need  it; 
draft  calls  can  always  be  reduced  to  al- 
low for  increased  enlistments,  if  these 
do  come  about. 

We  must  have  room  to  maneuver  in 
this  matter.  A  2-year  extension  will  give 
us  that  room,  where  a  6-month  extension 
or  a  1-year  extension  will  not.  Because, 
we  will  then  know  that  the  draft  is  still 
there  if  we  need  it,  while  we  are  reach- 
ing for  an  all-volunteer  army  rather 
than  in  6  months,  and  a  year  extension, 
would  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pike  » . 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Whalen  > ,  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  support  it  today.  Four  years 
ago  we  extended  the  draft  for  4  years, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  extend  it  for 
only  2  years,  and  every  single  argument 
that  has  been  made  against  a  1-year  ex- 
tension today  was  made  against  a  2-year 
extension  4  years  ago. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  we  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  look  at  this  next 
year,  which  does  not  mean  that  you 
might  not  have  to  extend  it  further, 
whether  the  all-volunteer  army  is  work- 
intt  or  not.  I  happen  to  think  we  will  have 
to  extend  the  draft  next  year.  But,  since 
we  require  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
rejustify  tlieir  need  for  tanks,  planes, 
and  ships  every  single  year,  I  frankly 
refuse  to  accept  the  proposition  that  a 
human  being  deserves  less  consideration 
than  a  tank  does,  or  a  plane  does,  or  a 
ship  does.  I  think,  if  we  cannot  stand  up 
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to  the  18-year-old  vote  on  this  issue  next 
year,  then  this  issue  ought  to  be  defeated. 

I  strongly  support  the  Whalen  amend- 
ment, and  1  hope  it  passes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  » . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  long  been  committed  to  and 
strongly  favor  an  all-volunteer  military 
force.  I  believe  that  circumstances  are 
developing  that  would  permit  us  to 
achieve  that  result.  I  think  it  is  desirable. 
I  think  that  it  is  practicable.  This  legis- 
lation helps  significantly  in  achieving 
that  result.  This  legislation,  plus  the  re- 
duction of  our  military  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia,  this  legislation  with  the 
new  ceiling  of  2'2  million  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  this  legislation  with  the  extra 
pay  incentive,  will  bring  to  us  the  ulti- 
mate objective  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
an  all-volunteer  military  force. 

Now.  I  do  not  quote  this  gentleman 
ver>'  often  in  debate,  but  I  am  impressed 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Legcett)  said  on  page  67  in  the 
committee  report,  so  let  me  read  it  to 
you. 

On  the  other  h.'ind.  by  a  very  strong  major- 
ity of  the  Committee,  we  accepted  the  entire 
pay  package  and  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters Incentives  originally  tentatively  sug- 
gested by  the  Administration  for  1973.  .  .  . 

In  taking  this  action,  the  Committee  has 
gone  at  least  80  percent  of  the  way  toward 
the  stimulation  of  a  volunteer  force  or  zero 
draft  calls.  .  .  . 

Let  me  make  this  observation,  if  I 
might : 

For  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  people  who  want  an  all- 
volunteer  army  do  not  accept  the  best 
of  two  worlds,  which  is  the  committee's 
recommendation.  They  have  the  extra 
pay  and  fringe  benefits,  they  have  the 
lower  troop  ceiling,  they  have  a  reduction 
in  our  commitment  in  Vietnam.  If  we  stay 
with  the  committee,  and  all  of  these 
things  fit  together,  as  I  hope  they  will, 
at  the  end  of  1  year  you  have  what 
you  want,  which  is  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary and  zero  draft  calls.  And  you  have 
also  some  insurance  if  a  crisis  arises  at 
some  later  date.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  gamble  with  the  possibility  of  a  crisis 
by  weakening  our  military.  Supposing 
we  have  a  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
we  are  at  the  tail  end  of  this  legislation 
»1th  a  1-year  extension? 

Obviously,  we  will  not  be  as  strong  as 
we  ought  to  be  to  meet  that  kind  of 
challenge. 

But  if  you  have  a  2-year  extension  and 
.vou  have  achieved  your  volunteer  army, 
you  have  the  strength  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. In  addition,  you  will  have  acquired 
the  capability  in  that  1  year  of  time  to 
achieve  what  you  want,  which  is  an  all- 
volunteer  military  organization.  So  you 
would  have  the  best  of  two  worlds. 

If  you  have  a  1-year  extension,  in  ef- 
fect, what  you  actually  have  is  only  a 
6-month  extension,  because  it  does  not 
go  into  effect  until  July  1  and  Congress 
about  a  year  from  now  will  have  to  face 
up  to  the  reality  of  what  you  are  going 
to  do  about  it  in  the  future.  So  it  will  be 
a  period  of  limbo.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  go  to  a  1-year  extension  when 


you  can  have  the  best  of  two  worlds.  With 
a  2-year  extension,  you  can  get  a  volun- 
teer army,  as  I  hope  we  will,  suid  you 
have  that  insurance — the  protection 
against  a  crisis  which  might  arise  any- 
where in  the  world  whether  it  is  in  West- 
ern Europe  or  in  the  Middle  East  or  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  ought  to  have  that 
insurance.  We  ought  to  protect  ourselves 
against  that  kind  of  contingency  which 
we  all  hope  will  not  take  place. 

I  believe  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion is  sound  and  that  a  1-year  exten- 
sion is  a  serious  gamble  against  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hebert>. 

Mr.  HilBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
must  say  that  there  is  but  little  more 
that  can  be  added  to  the  debate  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged.  Some  of  it  has 
been  redundant.  But  we  come  back  to 
the  same  proposition. 

Referring  to  what  the  distlngidshed 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  just 
said- -are  we  going  to  gamble  with  the 
future?  We  do  not  know  what  the  two 
bodies  of  the  Congress  will  do  in  a  situ- 
ation projected  so  far  into  the  future.  I 
can  well  understand  those  who  say  that 
they  would  prefer  a  1-year  extension.  But 
the  real  key  is,  and  the  committee  has 
always  maintained,  and  I  personally  have 
maintained,  that  we  do  need  an  exten- 
sion of  the  draft.  That  was  spelled  out 
here  by  an  overwhelming  vote  less  than 
an  hoiu-  ago.  This  body  determined  that 
we  do  need  an  extension  of  the  draft. 
Now  the  question  resolves  itself  to  how 
long  we  are  going  to  extend  the  draft. 
Are  we  going  to  extend  it  for  1  year  or 
for  2  years?  In  this  context,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  want  an  all-volunteer 
army,  you  will  get  the  volunteer  army 
when  we  reach  zero  draft.  So  reversing 
the  argument,  or  reversing  the  conten- 
tion of  those  who  say,  "Let  us  take  it 
for  a  year  and  then  come  back,"  I  say: 
Take  it  for  2  years  and  you  will  have 
5^ur  volunteer  army  if  you  can  accom- 
plish it  within  1  year.  When  you  hit  zero 
draft,  then  you  have  a  volunteer  army. 

We  could  end  the  draft  immediately  if 
we  had  the  volunteers. 

I  would  remind  all  my  friends  con- 
cerning the  review  of  strength:  The  ex- 
isting law  does  not  change  and  will  not 
be  changed  by  any  action  taken  in  this 
bUl.  We  do  review  every  year  the  needs, 
and  the  averages,  and  the  strength  ceil- 
ing of  our  military — we  have  to  author- 
ize it.  This  is  the  time  we  can  do  that. 

Again  I  would  suggest  this.  If  we  do 
have  the  2-year  extension  and  there 
is  some  flaw  in  the  law,  which  may  be, 
we  could  just  as  easily  introduce  the 
proper  remedial  legislation  to  correct 
that  flaw  much  easier  than  we  can  enact 
an  entirely  new  induction  authority. 

The  committee  has  gone  into  this 
thing  so  deeply  and  thoroughly.  The 
committee  has  ventilated  this  entire 
problem  and  the  vote  was  30  to  9  against 
the  1-year  proposition  and  in  favor  of 
the  2-year  proposition  which  again  I 
point  out  to  you  has  been  asked  for  by 
the  administration  and  the  President 
himself.  It  has  been  asked  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense.  It  has  been  asked  for  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  oth- 
er mihtary  advisers.  It  has  been  asked 
for  by  Mr.  Kelley  who  is  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower.  The  com- 
mittee has  advocated  it  and  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  express  your  confidence 
here  by  extending  the  draft  for  2  years 
instead  of  1  year,  because  you  have  al- 
ready made  the  decision  to  extend  the 
draft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  Whelan  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 
tend to  support  H.R.  6531  as  it  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  which  I 
am  a  member. 

Before  explaining  the  reasons  on  which 

1  predicate  my  support,  I  want  to  re- 
state my  approval  and  praise  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
were  conducted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert).  Moreover,  I 
want  to  compliment  him  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  handled  the  bill  on  the 
floor.  Only  late  in  the  afternoon  today 
when  it  was  suggested  there  be  a  motion 
to  limit  debate  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee replied  that  someone  else  would 
have  to  make  the  motion.  He  meant  by 
this  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  there 
would  be  free,  untrammeled.  and  unlim- 
ited debate  of  every  provision  of  H.R. 
6531. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  Member  of 
this  House  can  deny  that  there  is  any 
completely  equitable  manner  in  which 

2  years  of  a  young  man's  life  must  he 
devoted  to  service  in  the  Interest  of  his 
country's  security.  That  is  true  no  mat- 
ter how  compelling  the  reason  or  how 
noble  the  cause. 

On  the  other  hand  our  unpopular  en- 
gagement in  Southeast  Asia  has  pro- 
vided the  means  for  many  well-meaning 
persons  to  further  cloud  the  considera- 
tions of  Selective  Service.  But  when  all 
is  said  and  done  there  remains  a  mini- 
mum need  for  manpower  to  afford  an 
adequate  national  defense.  This  Is  the 
responsibility  for  all  free  Americans  and 
even  if  the  process  may  not  be  popular 
or  may  not  be  completely  equitable  it  is 
incumbent  that  the  needs  of  manpower 
must  be  filled  if  we  are  to  have  national 
security  and  thereby  survive  as  a  nation. 

There  were  lengthy  deliberations  on 
H.R.  6531  in  committee  by  the  fifteen  to 
twenty  substantive  changes  that  were 
made  in  the  Selective  Service  Act.  We 
considered  the  Gates  Commission  for  an 
all-volunteer  Army.  Along  with  most 
members  of  the  committee  I  could  not  be 
convinced  this  plan  would  satisfy  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  armed  services. 
Accordingly  we  did  extend  the  draft  for 
2  years.  We  phased  out  undergraduate 
student  deferments.  We  authorized  the 
President  to  institute  a  uniform  national 
call  system.  The  bill  we  reported  provides 
for  a  3-year  period  of  alternative  service 
for  conscientious  objectors  but  it  also 
provides  the  last  year  of  the  3  years 
should  be  in  lieu  of  the  6  years  reserve 
duty  for  those  who  are  drafted  for  2 
years.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently 
fair  and  not  at  all  punitive.  The  doctors 
draft  was  continued  and  we  provided 
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special  pay  for  doctors,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians  and  for  the  first  time  spe- 
cial pay  for  optometrists. 

The  record  will  show  I  opposed  the  so- 
called  Harrington  amendment  which 
would  terminate  induction  on  June  30, 
1971.  This  of  course  was  moving  with  too 
great  of  haste.  Someone  facetiously  said, 
perhaps  with  some  merit  if  we  are  going 
to  terminate  the  draft  in  3  months  we 
just  as  well  go  ahead  and  make  the  new 
law  retroactive  and  discharge  those  who 
had  been  inducted  since  Jsmuary  1.  This 
Is  because  the  gentleman  by  his  amend- 
ment proposes  to  stop  induction  at  the 
end  of  3  months  and  we  are  now  just  at 
the  end  of  the  3d  month  in  this  calendar 
year. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  oppose  the  so-called 
Whalen  amendment  to  suspend  induc- 
tions after  June  30,  1972.  If  we  are  really 
interested  in  trying  to  attain  a  volunteer 
army  then  we  should  give  this  bill  a 
chance  to  see  if  it  will  work. 

I  support  the  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  the  consolidation  of  local  draft 
boards.  We  should  continue  these  so  each 
draftee  can  be  given  a  fair  hearing. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  find  it  im- 
possible to  be  present  during  all  the 
deliberations  on  some  of  the  recorded 
teller  votes  on  amendments  which  will 
be  offered  concerning  pay  proposals.  I 
submit  the  committee  has  been  fair.  We 
have  increased  military  pay  by  a  total  of 
$3  7  billion  annually.  No  one  can  say  that 
the  committee  acted  to  put  any  kind  of 
a  roadblock  of  any  kind  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  a  zero  draft.  I  am  not  sure 
by  what  exact  percentage  we  have  in- 
creased military  pay  but  I  know  now 
that  the  lowest  grade  will  receive  $268  a 
month  the  day  he  enters  military  serv- 
ice. I  hope  that  this  incentive  will  pro- 
duce enough  military  manpower.  Maybe 
it  will  not.  It  should  be  given  a  fair  trial 
but  certainly  any  less  pay  would  result 
in  fewer  volunteers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  which  I 
entertain  is  that  if  we  increase  military 
pay  by  the  amount  which  we  will  by  this 
bill  and  then  it  does  not  result  in  a  suf- 
ficient incentive  for  enough  volunteers 
to  meet  our  manpower  needs,  then  we 
can  really  be  in  deep  and  serious  trouble. 
Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  there  are  so 
many  in  this  country  who  want  a  volun- 
teer arm>-  but  also  want  to  cut  the  overall 
defease  budget.  If  we  add  $2.7  billion 
to  our  defense  budget  and  it  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  volunteer  army  then  when  we 
face  an  imforeseen  national  «nergency 
and  have  no  alternative  but  to  draft 
numbers  of  our  young  men  to  meet  our 
manpower  needs  there  is  virtually  no 
way  to  go  back  to  the  old  military  pay 
scale  that  we  have  had  in  other  national 
emergencies.  Then  with  an  emergency 
and  with  pay  scales  that  will  be  ap- 
proved by  this  legislation  the  total  over- 
all cost  could  be  staggering. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port HJi.  6531  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  if  enough  volunteers  come 
forward  with  the  new  pay  scale  we  have 
provided  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  focus  on  one  particular  aspect 
of  this  bin.  the  section  dealing  with  in- 
creased pay  for  our  military  persormel 
As  you  know,  the  House  Armed  Services 


Committee  voted  a  2-year  $2.68  billion 
increase  In  military  compensation  effec- 
tive immediately  as  compared  to  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendation  of  phas- 
ing the  Increase  over  a  2-year  period. 

As  a  sponsor  in  committee  of  the 
amendment  to  have  the  immediate  2- 
year  increase.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
rectify  two  of  the  most  glaring  defects  in 
the  military  pay  system,  the  lack  of  de- 
cent standards  of  living  for  our  enlisted 
men  and  the  lack  of  incentive  for  our 
junior  ofiBcers.  our  future  military  lead- 
ers, provided  they  remain  in  the  service. 

Presently,  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
E-1  grade,  the  lowest  pay  grade,  with 
less  than  2  years  ser\ice  receive  m  basic 
pay  $143.70  per  month  or  $3,245.88  annu- 
ally if  you  include  basic  pay,  subsistence. 
quarters,  and  Federal  tax  advantage. 
Even  so,  this  works  out  to  be  less  than 
the  $1.60  Federal  minimum  wage  for  a 
40-hour  week  for  a  year.  Surely,  our  en- 
listed men  deserve  u  better  break  than 
this. 

Another  way  to  look  at  this  same  prob- 
lem is  to  consider  the  cost  of  2  years  of 
service  to  the  individual.  The  Gates 
Commission  study  projected  that  the 
enlistee  receives  approximately  52  per- 
cent of  what  his  civilian  counterpart 
earns  annually  in  private  or  public  em- 
ployment. This  means,  at  the  present 
time,  the  enlistee  pays  a  tax  in  kind  of 
approximately  48  percent.  This  in  in- 
equitable and  must  be  corrected. 

The  bill  as  finally  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee means  that  the  basic  pay  for  en- 
listees and  other  enlisted  personnel  with 
ayes  197,  noes  200.  not  voting  35.  as 
creased  by  an  average  of  68.6  percent 
over  current  rates;  in  fact  for  the  two 
lowest  pay  grades  of  E-1  and  E-2  the  bill 
with  the  amendment  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee provides  a  basic  pay  increase  of 
approximately  100  percent. 

I  would  Uke  to  illustrate  how  the  pres- 
ent Irill  compares  with  the  Gates  Com- 
mission recommendation  embodied  in 
HJI.  4450  which  the  committee  con- 
sidered also. 

DISPOSABLE  INCOME  I 

COMMITTEE  BILL-H  R  6531  COMPARISON  WITH  H  R  4450- 
GATES  COMMISSION 


Pay  grade  and  longsvity 


H.R.  6531 


H.R.  44S0 


Married  personnel  ' 

0-Z.  under  2 

0-1.  under  2 

E-5,  under  2 _... 

E-4,  under2 

E-3,  under  2.. 

E-2,  under  2 

E-1,  under  2..  

Married  personnel:' 

0-2.  under  2  

0-1.  under  2 ,... 

E-5.  under  2 

E-4.  under  2 „ 

E-3,  under? 

E-2,  under  2..  

£-1.  under  2 

Single  personnel: 

0-2.  under2    .. 

0-1.  under  2 

E-5,  under  2 

E-4.  under  2 

E-3.  under  2 

E-2,  under2 

E-1,  under  2.. 


<  Disposabia  income  represents  actual   cash   received  after 
deduction  at  EICA  and  Federal  income  tax  on  basic  pay 
*  With  1  dependent. 
'  With  2  dependents 


$8.S00 

U.940 

7.614 

8.034 

6.100 

5.780 

5.737 

5  364 

5  344 

4,847 

5.050 

4.693 

4,760 

4.  512 

8,923 

9.064 

7.732 

8.157 

6,204 

5,888 

5.841 

5.468 

5.446 

5  313 

5,151 

5  164 

4.857 

4  980 

8.058 

8.379 

6.946 

7.507 

5,309 

5.201 

5.035 

4.345 

4.795 

4,703 

4.566 

»,558 

4.227 

4  386 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  achieve  a 
voluntary  force  through  zero  draft  as  the 
administration  seeks  we  must  give  the 
President  the  tools  he  states  he  needs  to 
achieve  these  goals.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Committee's  amendment  will  provide 
the  wherewithal. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalk?). 
As  you  know,  I  testified  at  length  dtirinj 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings 
early  this  month  on  the  voluntary  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement  bill  which 
I  cosponsored.  During  the  questioning 
which  developed  after  my  formal  testi- 
mony. I  felt  very  deeply  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  sincerely 
committed  to  taking  steps  which  could 
lead  our  Nation  toward  the  goal  of  a 
volunteCi"  army — a  goal  which  President 
Nixon,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Gates  Commission  Eind  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old,  have  held  high 
among  the  priority  reforms  facing  thi« 
Congress. 

As  coauthor  of  a  book  "How  To  End  the 
Draft,  the  Case  for  an  All-Volunteer 
Army."  m  1967  with  Mr.  Whalen  and 
Others  m  the  Congress,  I  have  been  cog- 
nizsmt  of  the  barriers  to  action  on  this 
concept  to  a  greater  degree  than  many 
Americans.  I  must  say  that  the  very 
substantial  steps  taken  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  reporting  out 
H.R.  6531  have  shown  me  the  first  real 
light  of  day,  the  first  positive  legislative 
sign  that  the  Congress  means  business 
where  a  volunteer  miUiarj.-  is  concerned. 
I  must  t)egin  by  commending  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  as 
well  as  Selective  Service  Director  Tarr 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Roger 
Kelley  for  their  leadership  and  foresight 
in  fostering  and  supporting  the  pay  raise 
provisions  and  other  enlightened  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

I  must  also  say  that  many  Americans 
who  are  understandably  anxious  for 
progress  in  ending  the  draft,  have  over- 
looked the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
this  bill  seeks  an  extension  of  induction 
authority  for  2  years,  not  for  the  cus- 
tomary 4-year  period.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  divisive  forces  among  the  young 
people  of  this  country  since  1967  has 
been  the  fact  that  despite  significant 
adminiartrative  and  some  legislative  re- 
forms in  the  mechanisms  of  the  draft, 
the  4-year  extension  of  induction  au- 
thority which  was  enacted  in  1967  left 
no  opportunity  for  a  thorough  review  of 
our  military  manpower  procurement  pol- 
icies until  1971. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  with  some 
certainty  that  1971  will  not  come  and 
go  without  a  major  response  from  Con- 
gress to  the  need  for  revamping  our 
priorities  and  our  goals  where  military 
manpower  is  concerned.  As  a  strong  be- 
Uever  in  our  ability  to  attract  an  ade- 
qtiate  force  through  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, except  perhaps  during  a  very  serf-  '\ 
ous  international  emergency.  I  think  ^ 
that  the  pay  provisions  of  this  bill,  which 
finally  recognize  the  entitlement  of  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  iiirmen.  and  niarines 
to  at  least  minlmmn  wages,  and  to  com- 
pensation more  closely  equivalent  to  ci- 
vilian scales,  will  yield  much  larger  num- 
bers of  enlistees  from  all  walks  of  life. 


Of  course.  I  realize,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  my  testimony,  and  as  is  pointed  out 
in  our  book  and  the  Gates  Commission 
report,  that  more  than  pay  Increases  will 
be  required  to  bring  enlistments  up  to 
needed  levels.  Many  internal  reforms  in 
the  military  services  themselves  are 
needed.  Reforms  that  will  offer  greater 
training  opportunities,  greater  challenge 
and  utilization  of  the  skills  which  volun- 
teers have  when  they  enter  service,  and 
most  of  all,  reforms  that  wlU  eliminate 
some  of  the  "Mickey  Mouse"  which  con- 
stantly badgers  men  in  the  lower  ranks. 
I  believe  that  if  our  servicemen  are  paid 
as  men,  and  treated  as  men,  they  will 
serve,  and  willingly  serve  as  men  who 
stand  in  defense  of  their  free  nation. 

It  is  these  noneconomic  reforms,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  will  determine  in  the 
next  several  months  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  volimtary  military  concept.  If 
these  reforms  come  slowly  or  not  at  all, 
we  will  hear  sounds  from  the  Defense 
Department  about  the  unwoikability  of 
a  volunteer  army.  Those  who  oppose,  as 
we  all  should,  a  merely  mercenary  armed 
force  will  rub  their  hands  together  with 
glee  at  the  fact  that  the  volunteer  con- 
cept has  not  materialized. 

I  think  that  by  ermcting  the  basic 
provisions  of  H.R.  6531,  Congress  will 
have  done  its  part  in  giving  the  volunteer 
military  concept  a  chance  to  become  a 
reality.  But  we  carmot  legislate  morale 
and  motivation  to  serve  with  money 
alone.  We  must  recognize  that  to  a  very 
major  extent,  the  success  of  our  ability 
to  reduce  draft  calls  to  zero  will  de- 
pend on  reforms  in  the  military  which 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  reason  that 
I  favor  a  1-year  extension  of  induction 
authority  rather  than  a  2-year  extension 
as  provided  in  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Since  so  much  Is  riding  on  what  the 
military  itself  can  accomplish  in  the  next 
12  months  to  build  up  recruits,  and  be- 
cause we  are  Investing  over  $2  billion 
in  this  program,  I  believe  Congress 
should  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  over- 
see the  progress  of  the  military  man- 
power procurement  program  12  months 
from  now.  I  believe  that  a  1-year  exten- 
sion will  provide  the  induction  authority 
that  is  needed  to  maintain  our  force 
levels  and  our  defense  flexibility. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  every 
other  aspect  of  defense  policy  is  reli- 
giously scrutinized  by  Congress  each  and 
every  fiscal  year.  Military  construction 
projects  are  authorized  and  funds  appro- 
priated armually.  Weapon  systems  pro- 
curement Is  very  closely  watched,  and  is 
subject  to  change  by  congressional  ac- 
tion on  a  yearly  basis.  Now  that  we  have 
the  President,  the  Defense  Secretary,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  Congress  com- 
mitted to  a  reduction  of  draft  calls,  and 
concerned  about  the  undemocratic  and 
undesirable  aspects  of  a  conscripted  mili- 
tary force,  I  believe  that  manpower  pro- 
curement should  also  be  subject  to  yearly 
review.  In  this  way,  the  military  will 
know  that  their  progress  in  making  re- 
forms, and  In  moving  toward  a  volunteer 
concept  will  be  very  closely  reviewed  1 
year  from  now.  A  1-year  extension  Is  an 


effective  way  to  communicate  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  Congress  has  placed 
a  high  priority  indeed  on  reducing  draft 
calls  to  zero. 

In  advocating  a  1-year  rather  than  a 
2 -year  extension,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
certain  misconceptions  should  be  cleared 
up,  if  possible,  before  they  are  exagger- 
ated. First,  I  do  not  favor  a  1-year  ex- 
tension because  of  the  opportunity  it  will 
offer  for  a  referendum  on  the  use  of 
troops  in  Vietnam  in  1972. 1  think  that  if 
the  President  comes  back  to  us  next  year 
with  a  progress  report  on  enlistments, 
and  indicates  that  induction  authority 
will  be  necessary  for  a  further  period, 
his  request  will  be  fully  and  fairly  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  in  light  of  na- 
tional security  interests. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  1-year  extension 
should  be  supported  as  any  kind  of  an  op- 
portunity to  tie  the  President's  hands — 
nor  do  I  think  it  will  tie  the  President's 
hands — any  more  than  they  are  tied  by 
annual  congressional  review  of  military 
equipment  procurement  programs. 

A  number  of  persons  have  commented 
that  a  1-year  extension  will  serve  as  an 
inducement  for  registrants  who  may  be 
drafted  in  the  coming  year  to  use  legal 
and  other  extended  delay  tactics  to  post- 
pone their  induction  beyond  the  period 
inductions  are  authorized  imder  the  ex- 
tension. I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake  for  anyone  to  adopt  the  view 
that  if  only  a  1-year  extension  is  passed, 
the  likelihood  is  that  the  draft  will  end 
at  the  close  of  the  1  year.  Certainly  the 
continuation  of  registration  and  classi- 
fication procedures,  and  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  call  on  Congress  to  reinsti- 
tute  induction  authority  for  a  further 
period,  or  during  any  emergency  should 
indicate  clearly  that  a  1-year  exten- 
sion does  not  mean  am  abandonment  of 
the  draft  any  more  than  a  2-year  exten- 
sion would  imply  that.  The  committee 
has  not  advocated  and  I  do  not  advocate 
the  institution  of  a  volunteer  military  by 
ending  the  draft  first  and  then  gambling 
on  the  numbers  of  volunteers  we  can 
attract.  The  stated  purpose  is  to  respon- 
sibly build  up  the  level  of  recruits 
through  pay  and  other  reforms,  and 
gradually  reduce  draft  calls  to  zero — all 
the  time  maintaining  a  force  essential  to 
our  defense. 

For  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  I 
think  that  a  1-year  extension  wUl  add  to 
and  not  detract  from  our  flexibility.  In 
my  view,  it  is  a  responsible  way  to  build  in 
necessary  oversight  and  review  author- 
ity for  the  Congress  over  the  verj'  cru- 
cial subject  of  military  manpower  pro- 
curement. If  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
as  I  hope  it  will  be,  it  should  be  viewed 
by  the  Congress,  by  the  Executive  and  by 
the  people  in  just  that  light. 

It  is  in  this  context,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  to 
aboUsh  the  draft  is  a  moot  point.  The 
President  and  most  Members  of  Congress 
all  along  the  political  spectrum  agree 
that  the  draft  Is  inequitable,  im-Amer- 
Ican,  and  outmoded.  The  issue  now  In 
question  is  when  to  abolish  the  draft.  The 
bill  before  us  asks  for  an  extension  of  the 


President's  authority  to  induct  men  Into 
the  Army  until  June  of  1973. 

No  better  authority  than  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Commission,  the  Gates  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  such 
Presidential  authority  be  ended  in  June 
of  this  year.  It  further  recommends  that 
improved  pay  and  conditions  of  service 
would  attract  a  sufScient  number  of 
volimteers  each  year  to  maintain  a  stable 
force  level  of  2.5  million  men.  To  main- 
tain that  volimteer  force  level,  325,000 
men  would  have  to  enlist  each  year  from 
the  total  of  1.5  million  men  who  will  an- 
ually  turn  19  and  who  will  also  meet  the 
miUtary's  enlistment  requirements.  In  Its 
report,  the  Commission  noted  that  250,- 
000  "true  volunteers"  have  already  been 
enlisting  annually  within  recent  years 
despite  the  war  and  an  entry  pay  roughly 
60  percent  lower  than  they  could  earn  in 
civihan  life.  The  Commission  proposed  a 
$2.7  billion  basic  pay  increase  to  attract 
the  remaining  75,000  men  into  the  Armed 
Forces  each  year.  And  there  Is  even  some 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  maintaining 
a  force  as  large  £is  2.6  million  which  the 
bill  recommends.  Representative  Har- 
rington maintains  in  his  views  on  the 
committee  report  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  such  a  large  force  is 
necessar>'.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  it 
should  be  even  easier  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate armed  force  through  the  volunteer 
system. 

There  are  some  who  say  it  is  too  dan- 
gerous to  begin  the  transition  to  an  all- 
volunteer  army  while  so  many  of  our 
troops  are  still  in  Vietnam.  However, 
there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debate  underway  on  the  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  certainly  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  most  significant  is- 
sues to  face  us  in  the  Congress  this  year. 

It  was  my  hope,  shared  by  many  other 
Members,  that  this  year  would  see  the 
enactment  of  meaningful  draft  reform. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  keenly  disappointed 
with  the  legislation  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  can- 
not be  described  as  true  reform. 

My  position  on  the  subject  of  draft 
reform  stems  from  two  basic  concerns 
which  I,  opposed  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, believe  to  be  very  closely  tied. 

First,  it  is  my  belief,  the  rights  of  the 
individusd  to  be  basic  to  the  philosophy 
of  which  this  Nation  was  foimded,  and  It 
is  my  intent  to  do  my  best  to  promote  and 
protect  those  rights.  My  second  wish  is 
to  protect  and  further  our  national  secu- 
rity, both  internally  and  Internationally. 
To  some,  these  beliefs  may  seem  con- 
tradictory, but  let  me  remind  you  that 
this  country  is  imlque  in  that  it  is  based 
on  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  control 
his  destiny.  I  realize  that  no  Individual 
has  absolute  freedom,  but  I  do  feel 
strongly  that  whatever  protects  the 
rights  of  individuals  also  protects  the 
basic  security  of  our  Nation.  It  is  be- 
cause of  these  strong  feelings  that  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  im- 
possible to  revise  our  present  Selective 
Service  System  in  such  a  way  as  to 
achieve  the  extent  of  freedom  and  re- 
form which  we  must  have.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  I  cosponsored  H.R,  4450,  the 
Military  Voluntarj'  Manpower  Procure- 
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ment  Act  of  1971.  Careful  and  judicious 
study  was  not  accorded  this  legislation. 
That  it  may  be  costly  is  undisputed. 
However.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
cost  in  terms  of  individual  rights  is  far 
too  great  under  our  present  draft  laws.  It 
is  my  deep  conviction  that  H.R.  4450 
should  have  been  reported.  New  legisla- 
tion should  have  been  prepared  to  deal 
with  military  power  procurement  in  the 
event  of  major  wars.  This  legislation 
could  have  carefully  specified  that  com- 
ponents of  the  various  reserve  organiza- 
tions are  to  be  fully  utilized  before  any 
draft  calls  are  issued.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  bUl  which  the  House  will  con- 
sider will  substantially  increase  the  pay 
of  Armed  Forces  personnel,  bringing  it 
almost  to  levels  needed  for  an  all-volun- 
teer army.  Having  taken  this  action  on 
the  pay  question,  the  committee  should 
have  completed  its  work  and  given  the 
all-volunteer  army  proposal  its  approval. 
The  present  committee  bill  to  extend  the 
draft  simply  is  not  adequate  and  fails  to 
meet  the  issues  head  on.  I  cannot  sub- 
port  it. 

There  is  one  provision  of  H.R.  6531 
that  is  of  particular  concern  to  me.  It 
extends  from  2  to  3  years  the  length  of 
alternative  civilian  service  time  for  con- 
scientious objectors.  This  is  a  punitive 
provision  and  I  strongly  support  efforts 
to  delete  it  from  the  bill. 

On  October  18,  1968,  President  Nixon, 
while  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
said  about  the  draft ; 

I  feel  this  way:  a  system  of  compulsory 
service  that  arbitrarily  selects  some  and  not 
others  simply  cannot  be  squared  with  our 
whole  concept  of  liberty,  Justice,  and  equality 
under  the  law  .  .  .  The  only  way  to  stop 
the  Inequities  Is  to  stop  using  the  system. 

President  Nixon's  statement  concisely 
states  the  case  against  the  draft.  The 
all-volunteer  army  proposals  have  not 
been  seriously  considered  in  committee. 
Unless  the  bill,  H.R.  6531,  to  extend  the 
draft  is  drastically  amended  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  during  this  debate,  I  will 
vote  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
Whalen,  Mr.  Hubert,  Mr,  Bray,  and  Mr. 
Lecgett. 

The  Committee  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes 
"aye"  and  sends  his  ballot  to  the  tellers 
to  be  counted. 

The  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  197,  noes  200.  not  voting  35,  as 
follows : 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote  No.  38] 
AYKS — 197 


Abourezk 

Andrews. 

Blaggt 

Abzug 

N.Dak. 

Blester 

Adams 

Archer 

Bingham 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Blanton 

Albert 

Aspln 

Blatntk 

Anderson. 

Badlllo 

Boland 

Calif. 

Beglch 

Boiling 

Anderson. 

Bennett 

Brademas 

Tenn. 

Bergland 

Brasco 

Broomfleld 

Gude 

Brown.  Mich 

Halpern 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hamilton 

Burton 

Hammer- 

Cafiery 

schmidt 

Carney 

Hanley 

Celler 

Hanna 

Clausen. 

Harrington 

DonH. 

Harvey 

Cleveland 

Hastings 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hathaway 

Conte 

Hawkuis 

Conyers 

Hays 

Corman 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Cotter 

Heckler,  Mass 

Coughlln 

Helstoskl 

Crane 

Hicks.  Mass 

Culver 

Hicks.  Wash 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Horton 

Danlelson 

Howard 

Dellenback 

Hunpate 

Dellums 

Hutchinson 

Denholm 

Jacobs 

Dent 

Karth 

Dig?s 

Kastenmeler 

Donohue 

Keating 

Dow 

Kyros 

Drlnan 

Leggett 

Dulski 

Link 

Duncan 

Lloyd 

duPont 

Long,  Md. 

Dwyer 

McClory 

Eckhardt 

McCloskey 

Elwards.  Calif 

McCormack 

Ell  berg 

McDade 

Esch 

McDonald. 

Evans.  Colo 

Mich 

Fascell 

McKay 

Fish 

McKinney 

Flynt 

Madden 

Foley 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Ford. 

Matsunaga 

William  D. 

Mazzoll 

F.irsythe 

.\lLlcher 

Fraser 

Metcalfe 

Frenzel 

Mlkva 

Frey 

M'.ller.  Ohio 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Minish 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Craliflanakls 

Mitchell 

GaydoB 

Monasan 

Olalmo 

Moorhead 

Gibbons 

Morse 

Goldwater 

Mosher 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Grasso 

Murphv.  111. 

Gray 

Nedzi 

Or°en.  Oreg 

Nelsen 

Griffiths 

Nix 

Gross 

Obey 

Grover 

O'Hara 

NOES— 200 

Abbltt 

Daniel.  Va. 

.Abernethy 

Davis,  Ga. 

Alexander 

Davis.  Wis 

Anderson.  111. 

de  la  Garza 

Andrews.  Ala. 

D^laney 

Ashbrook 

Dennis 

Aspinall 

Derwinski 

Baker 

Devine 

Baring 

Dickinson 

Belcher 

Dincell 

Bell 

Dorn 

Betts 

Downing 

Bevlll 

Edmondson 

Blackburn 

Edwards.  Ala 

Bow 

Erlenborn 

Bray 

Eshleman 

Brinkley 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Brooks 

Flndley 

Brotzman 

Fisher 

Brown.  Ohio 

Flood 

Broyhin.  N.C. 

Flowers 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Buchanan 

Fountain 

Burke.  Fla. 

Frelinghuysen 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fuqua 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Gallagher 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Goodllng 

Bvron 

Grlffln 

Cabell 

Gubser 

Camp 

Hagan 

Carter 

Haley 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Cederberg 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Chamberlain 

Hubert 

Chappell 

Henderson 

Chlsholm 

Hlllls 

Clancy 

Hogan 

Clawson.  Del 

Hollfleld 

Collier 

Hosmer 

Colmer 

Hull 

Conable 

Hunt 

N,r 


CNeill 

Feiilns 

Pettis 

Pike 

Podell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Qule 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y 

Reuss 

Roblson.  NY 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

S"heuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stel.ger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Widnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zwach 


Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jor.a.s 

Jones.  Ala 

Jnnes.  N-C. 

Jones  Tenn. 

Kazcn 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kin? 

Kluczvnskl 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Lujan 

McColllster 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKevltt 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 
Mavne 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 


Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pirkle 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Powell 

Prayer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  111 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinsrn,  Va. 

Ropers 

.Annunzlo 
Arends 
Barrett 
Boggs 
BjTne.  Pa. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clark 
Clay 

Collins,  111. 
Corbett 
Diiwdy 
Edwards.  La. 


Rx>ney.  NY 

Rostenkowskl 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

NOT  VOTING— 35 


Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex 

Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bnb 

Winn 

Wright 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Garmatz 

Gcttys 

Green.  Pa. 

Hall 

Harsha 

Jarman 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

McCulloch 


McMillan 

Meeds 

Poage 

Rlegle 

Rodino 

Roush 

tniman 

Vanlk 

Whltten 

Wyatt 

Young.  Tex 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Boland,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
munirated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tonight  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  s^cntkman  from  Mas- 
sachusett.s.' 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  what  is 
the  rt quest  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  wh-n  the  Hou.se 
adjourns  tonight  it  meet  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
nght  to  object,  is  this  thr-  beginnin','  of 
the  T  and  T  Club  for  this  session  of 
Congress  and  our  boys  will  b?  back  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Wc  are  hoping  that 
thei?  will  be  no  T  and  T  Club.  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  th?  aisle  have 
agreed  after  we  come  back  and  v,-:  have 
enough  reports  f'-om  the  committees  it 
IS  anticipated  we  will  work  5  days  1  week 
and  4  days  the  next  week.  That  is  as  soon 
as  we  have  enough  legislation  reported 
by  the  various  committees. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  is  the  necessity 
for  coming  in  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  is  a  great  possi- 
bility that  if  this  bill  is  not  completed 
by  tomorrow,  we  may  nr-et  on  Friday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  b«>  bad  to 
meet  on  Friday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  we  have  informed 
the  membership,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
that  the  plans  are  when  we  have  full 
reports  from  the  committ?es  and  suffi- 
cient work,  we  are  going  into  a  5-day 
week  and  a  4-day  week  on  successive 
weeks,  and  we  have  more  or  less  implied 
to  the  Congress  that  we  would  get 
through  on  Thursday  until  such  time  as 
after  the  vacation,  anyway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  happens  to  com- 
mittee meetings  on  tomorrow  morning 
and  the  completion  of  committee  work 
which  provides  for  the  orderly  process  of 
getting  bills  to  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  All  I  can  say  with  respect 
to  that  is  that  the  leadership  has  spoken 
to  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  they  are  in  agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  COOPERA- 
TIVE MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-77) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  tfie  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  United 
States-Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Sci- 
ence Program. 

This  joint  research  effort  in  the  med- 
ical sciences,  undertaken  in  1965  follow- 
ing a  meeting  between  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  remains  focused  upon 
widespread  diseases  of  great  concern  in 
A.sian  nations:  cholera,  leprosy,  mal- 
nutrition, parasitic  diseases,  tuberculosis, 
and  certain  viral  diseases. 

Diulng  1970  the  Cooperative  Medical 
Science  Program  completed  its  fifth  year 
of  productive  and  successful  biomedical 
research  activity.  A  continuing  review 
and  careful  selection  of  specific  scientific 
objectives  has  been  built  into  the  Pro- 
gram's management  to  insure  that  they 
will  continue  to  relate  to  disease  prob- 
lems in  Asia. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  attack  against 
these  diseases  is  important  to  mankind 
not  only  in  Asia,  but  in  most  regions  of 
the  world.  In  addition  to  this  past  year's 
medical  research  achievements,  which 
are  summarized  within  the  enclosed  re- 
port, this  Program  takes  on  additional 
significance  because  of  the  close  coop- 
eration between  scientists  in  two  leading 
nations,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  I 
look  forward  to  strengthening  further 
the  valuable  and  productive  relation- 
ships provided  by  this  kind  of  cooperative 
international  endeavor  for  the  benefit  of 
our  fellow  man,  wherever  he  may  chance 
or  choose  to  live. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  31,  1971. 


ance  benefits  amounted  to  $93  million 
and  were  paid  to  170,000  claimants. 

Legislation  enacted  during  March  1970 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
supplemental  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuity program  on  a  permanent  basis 
with  adequate  financing.  In  August  1970. 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  providing  for  15-per- 
cent increases  in  railroad  retirement 
annuities  on  a  temporary  basis  pending 
a  study  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
and  its  financing  by  a  commission  espe- 
cially created  for  that  purpose. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  31,  1971. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  MIKVA  TO  H.R.  6531 

(Mr.  MncVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks." 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  cormection  with  an 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer  on  tomor- 
row to  H.R.  6531. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  inform  the 
House  that  I  will  offer  the  following 
amendment  on  tomorrow  to  that  bill : 

On  page  19,  line  23,  after  the  figure 
"758,635,"  insert  the  following: 

Provided,  however,  that  on  June  30,  1972, 
the  total  active  duty  personnel  strength  for 
all  the  services  shall  not  exceed  2.350,000. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT BOARD  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   <H.  DOC.  NO.  92-27  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  you  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

During  that  year  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  totaled  $1.6  billion  and  were 
paid  to  one  mUlion  beneficiaries.  Rail- 
road unemployment  and  sickness  insur- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMU- 
NICATIONS SATELLITE  ACT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  92-78) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  1970  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  States  under  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962 
enhanced  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space 
and  fostered  the  spirit  of  international 
cooperation.  The  International  Tele- 
communications SateUite  Consortium  has 
made  significant  progress  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  global  satellite  communi- 
cations system  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reafRi-m  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  Con- 
sortium in  this  worthwhile  commercial 
enterprise. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  to  Congress, 
as  required  by  section  404(a)  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act,  on  these 
activities  and  accomplishments. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  31,  1970. 


THE  LATE  MADISON  FAY  BOYCE 

I  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Madi- 
son Fay  Boyce  was  born  April  29,  1913. 
He  was  57  years  old.  He  died  of  a  heart 
attack  while  riding  to  work  in  a  car 
driven  by  a  neighbor,  Mr.  Temes,  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  March  30,  1971. 

Madison  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged on  April  6,  1946. 

Before  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  he 
worked  as  an  accountant  for  a  railroad 
in  Vermont,  the  State  where  he  was  bom, 
and  after  the  war  he  worked  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  He  started  to 
work  in  the  bill  clerk's  ofHce  at  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  a  low  position  on 
September  1,  1950.  He  rose  to  the  position 
of  chief  bill  clerk  and  was  serving  In  that 
capacity  when  he  died.  He  was  a  loyal 
and  diligent  employee  and  was  popular 
with  his  fellow  employees  and  all  the 
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congressional  Members  who  knew  him. 
He  serred  under  the  direction  of  the 
Parliamentarian  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable Lewis  Deschler. 

Madison  married  Margaret  Holifleld 
Wyche  on  January  9.  1950.  His  remain- 
ing relatives  are  one  son,  Madison  L.,  and 
one  daughter,  Patricia.  He  is  survived  by 
one  brother,  Floyd,  and  his  mother, 
OTtessa  Rogers  Boyce. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Margaret,  he 
is  survived  by  a  stepdaughter,  Marwllda. 
and  her  daughter,  Jeanine. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Kenneth  H. 
Nash  post  No.  8  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  Lodge  No.  1836, 
Suitland,  Md.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  Lodge  2382,  Front  Royal,  Va.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  In  Pompano.  Fla. 

Madison's  wife,  Margaret,  retired  af- 
ter 28  years  of  civilian  service  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army  on  January  11. 
1970.  The  Boyces  purchased  a  home  lor 
their  retirement  in  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.. 
and  Madison  had  given  notice  of  his  re- 
tirement as  of  May  31.  1971. 

Madison  had  a  severe  heart  attack  in 
April  1968.  After  5  months  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  rest,  he  returned  to  his  work 
as  bill  clerk. 

The  work  in  the  bUl  clerk's  oCBce  is  im- 
portant and  demands  meticulous  atten- 
tion. Every  one  of  the  many  thousands  of 
bills  must  be  processed  individually 
Particularly  does  the  work  load  Increase 
In  the  first  few  months  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  91st  Congress  23,575  bills  and 
resolutions  were  Introduced.  The  em- 
ployees of  this  office  work  extra  long 
hours  during  those  months  and  the  ten- 
sion Is  high  because  each  bill  introduced 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  typo- 
graphical and  grammatical  errors.  There 
Is  little  doubt  that  the  tension  and  long 
hours  of  work  contributed  to  Madison's 
last  and  fatal  heart  attack. 

Some  might  say  that  a  person  should 
retire  immediately  after  a  severe  heart 
attack,  but  such  a  statement  is  debat- 
able. People  do  have  heart  attacks  and 
they  do  live  active  and  useful  lives  after 
severe  heart  attacks.  Who  can  look  into 
the  future  and  make  a  decision  to  retire 
or  continue  working.  The  mystery  of 
the  diagnosis  of  heart  condition  remains 
unsolved.  Its  fatal  results  are  visited 
alike  on  rich  and  poor,  on  those  who 
can  afford  retirement  and  those  who 
must  continue  working  in  order  that 
they  and  their  families  may  survive. 

When  we  consider  the  tremendous 
number  of  deaths  caused  by  heart 
diseases  and  cancer,  the  ♦wo  great  killers 
of  our  time,  it  should  cause  us  more 
concern  than  it  does. 

When  we  consider  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  other  fields,  much  of  which 
seems  necessary  for  our  national  sur- 
vival in  a  dangerous  and  threatening 
world,  we  cannot  help  but  wonder— my 
God  in  heaven— is  it  impossible  for  man 
to  solve  the  problems  between  nations 
in  order  that  we  turn  the  billions  we 
now  spend  in  perfecting  the  machines 
of  death  toward  the  search  for  life 
May  God  grant  men  throughout  the 
world  the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  solve 


the  problem  of  war  between  nations  so 
that  we  can  turn  our  funds  and  our 
ereat  scientific  talents  to  the  solution 
of  those  ills  which  beset  mankind  and 
which  prematurely  consigns  millions  to 
an  untimely  end  of  their  life  on  earth. 

Madison  Fay  Boyce.  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  House,  a  dedicated  patriot,  a  good 
hUiband  and  father,  my  sister's  husband 
and  a  friend  to  all  who  knew  him,  is 
jUot  one  more  casualty  in  the  list  of 
millions  who  have  died  because  we  do 
not  understand  the  problem  of  heart 
disease. 

We  extend  our  love  and  sympathy  to 
his  family   and    those   who   loved   him. 

Friends  may  call  to  pay  their  respects 
to  Mrs.  Boyce  and  members  of  her  fam- 
ily at  Joseph  Gawler's  Sons,  5130  Wis- 
consin Avenue  at  Harrison  Street  NW., 
Wednesday.  7  to  9  p.m.  and  Thursday, 
2  to  4  p.m.  Services  will  be  held  at  the 
.^ame  address  Thursday,  April  1,  at  8 
pm.  Interment  will  be  made  at  Fcrest 
Lawn  Cemetery,   Pompano  Beach,   Fla. 


March  3l,  1971 


LT.  WILLIAM  C ALLEY 


<  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  Mr. 
Speaker,  Lt.  William  Calley  has  been 
tried,  convicted,  and  is  to  be  sentenced 
by  a  jur>'  of  his  militaiy  i^eer.s  for  the 
crime  of  multiple  murder. 

I  know  not  his  guilt  or  innocence,  for 
I  know  not  the  thoughts  of  his  mind 
during  those  terrible  minutes  and  hours 
in  that  little  Vletname.se  village  on 
March  16.  1968, 

However.  I  do  feel  that  if  he  is  guilty 
then  so  is  each  of  us  in  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  alone  should  not  suffer  the 
penalties  of  an  alleged  moral  wrong. 

Lieutenant  Calley's  conviction  and 
sentence  will  be  appealed  through  the 
highest  military  tribunals  and  may  well 
rest  ultimately  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  This  man's  fate,  in  turn,  may  well 
be  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  the  power  to 
commute  and,  or.  pardon  in  rases  of  thi.<; 
nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  small,  dangerou.' 
world  in  which  we  live.  Because  of  this. 
we  must  continually  strive  for  truth  and 
understanding.  All  too  often  we  fall  to 
recognize  the  truth  and  all  too  often  we 
lack  understanding. 

For  over  a  decade  we,  this  Nation,  have 
been  engaged  in  a  war  in  a  foreign  land, 
a  war  that  has  taken  the  God-given  lives 
of  almost  50,000  American  men.  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese, 
both  combatants  and  noncombatants.  It 
is  a  war  that  has  maimed  over  250,000  of 
the  God-given  bodies  of  our  men  and 
countless  numbers  of  our  allies  as  well 
as  enemies. 

The  blood  of  the  cruel  war  lies  "on 
foreign  soil,  but  the  casualties  are  not 
limited  to  those  who  bravely  served.  Here 
at  home,  there  are  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  minds  being  tortured  as  a  result 
of  this  continuing  conflict.  There  are  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  the  old.  There 
are  the  minds  of  the  wives,  parents,  sons. 


daughters,  and  sweethearts  of  those  whn 
serve  and  have  served:  those  who  have 
returned  scarred  emotionally  and  phvsi 
cally:  those  who  are  prisoners  of  the 
enemy  or  missing:  and  those  who  have 
died.  " 

Each  of  us  shares  this  concern  and 
c.rtamly  our  Government  officials  both 
appointed  and  elected,  have  a  particulai 
concern  and  responsibihty. 

Over  and  over  again  the  quesUon 
ar-ses.  'Why  are  we  involved  in  Viet 
nam?  '  Over  and  over  again  the  reason 
aip  given,  but  less  and  less  today  do  thev 
.seem  to  satisfy  the  ever-searching  minck 
of  P_  citizenry  that  has  the  heritage  of  a 
Nation  founded  and  dedicated  to  the 
pnnciples  of  enlightenment,  truth  and 
understanding.  ' 

Somewhere,  it  appears  we  have  let 
truth  elude  us,  and  because  of  this  un- 
derstanding has  escaped  us. 

Thi3  is  a  tragedy  and  Ueutenant  Calley 
IS  a  victim  of  this  tragedy  just  as  are 
those  22  Vietnamese  ci'/ilians  of  whose 
murder  he  has  been  found  guilty 

If  this  young  man  is  guilty,  then  there 
IS  no  gainsaying  the  fact.  And  yet  if 
he  IS  guiltv,  then  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime 
that  the  average  individual,  were  he 
uiven  10  lifetimes,  in  all  probability 
never  would  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
mit. If  the  guilt  is  his,  it  is  not  and  can- 
not be  his  alone.  It  is  a  guilt  which  we  all 
share,  net  because  we  willed  these  cir- 
cumstances, but  because  we  are  human 
beings  and  therefore  fallible. 

I  believe  that  Lieutenant  Calley  is 
entitled  to  everj-  consideration  and  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt  in  the  days  that 
lie  ahead.  He  has  been  found  guilty  by 
his  peers,  but  his  conviction  and  the 
responsibility  for  it  lie  on  my  own  con- 
.'^cience  and  in  my  own  heart. 


A    PLEA    TO    RELEASE    THE    "PRIS- 
ONERS OF  WAR"  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

'Mr.  METCALFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. > 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  had 
the  occasion  today  here  in  my  Washing- 
ton office,  as  I  have  had  on  a  number  of 
instances  back  home  in  my  Chicago  of- 
fice, to  meet  with  a  particular  group  of 
earnestly  dedicated  civic-minded  con- 
stituents of  the  First  District  of  Illinois 
on  a  subject  that  could  possibly  be  en- 
lightening to  some  of  us,  but  surely  of 
significant  Interest  to  all  of  us.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  appeal  for  help  that  was  presented  to 
me. 

As  it  should  be,  there  Is  great  national 
concern  for  our  prisoners  of  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  men  missing  In 
action,  and  I  personally  share  that  con- 
cern. The  group  that  visited  with  me  to- 
day expressed  their  concern  about  the 
plight  of  these  men  and  the  angiUsh  being 
experienced  by  relatives  and  friends  di- 
rectly affected. 

The  appeal  of  the  group  that  came  to 
visit  me  today,  however,  was  in  behalf 
of  another  kind  of  "prisoner  of  war";  to 
wit,  a  monumental  number  of  servicemen 
In  this  country  who  have  been  awarded 
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with  less  than  honorable  discharges  from 
our  Armed  Forces  and  are  hereafter  sen- 
tenced to  life  punishment  as  a  result  of 
unfair  disciplinary  procedures  that  offer 
little  or  no  hope  of  rehabilitation  or  re- 
covery. The  designation  imposes  a  con- 
tinuing penalty  upon  the  serviceman  re- 
turned to  society  under  the  stated  condi- 
tions. It  Imposes  an  equivalent  penalty 
upon  society  that  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences that  inevitably  result  from  the 
inherent  frustrations. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  all  of  us  because  if  not  by  reason  of 
humanity  or  compassion,  it  would  have  to 
be  by  reason  of  fact  that  a  consequential 
penalty  has  been  imposed  upon  society 
in  this  particular  frame  of  reference.  I 
refer  not  to  wai  ranted  bad  or  dishonor- 
able discharges. 

I  have  been  impressed  that  there  is  an 
unbelievably  large  number  of  servicomen 
roaming  the  streets  who  are  stigmatized 
by  discharges  under  conditions  less  than 
honorable  who  have  thereby  been  ren- 
dered helplessly  incapable  of  adjustment 
and  rehabilitation. 

It  has  been  indicated  to  me  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  men  who 
are  saddled  with  this  undeserved  type  of 
discharge  are  men  who  have  served  in 
combat  zones  in  Vietnam  and  after  hav- 
ing rendered  valiant  service  have  been  re- 
turned to  society  with  proverbial  mill- 
stones around  their  necks  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  chosen  to  describe  them  to  you  as 
another  kind  of  prisoner  of  war.  As  a 
matter  of  enlightened  self  interest, 
America  is  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing  about   the   resulting   situation. 

Men  who  are  discharged  in  the  several 
categories  under  less  than  honorable  con- 
ditions lose  all  of  their  veterans  bene- 
fits and  are  handicapped  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  incapable  of  making  a  construc- 
tive contribution  to  society.  Not  only  does 
he  lose  all  veterans  benefits,  this  Is  con- 
sequently true  of  his  dependents  and 
beneficiaries. 

These  losses,  if  I  may  remind  us,  sig- 
nificantly include  loss  of  the  opportunity 
for  further  education,  and/or  vocational 
rehabilitation  under  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights,  Federal  Civil  Service  preference, 
reemployment  rights,  GI  Insurance,  GI 
loans  for  homes,  farms,  and  biisiness, 
medical  benefits,  and  the  loss  of  bonuses 
that  some  States  provide  to  veterans  for 
time  spent  in  Vietnam.  He  loses  all  these 
aids  designed  to  help  the  returning  sol- 
dier to  more  easily  adjust  to  civilian  life. 
In  addition  to  all  these  disadvantages, 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  a  serv- 
iceman so  categorized  to  find  a  job.  And 
although  it  is  alarming  to  assume  that 
many  of  such  men  ultimately  resort  to  a 
life  of  crime  in  order  to  survive,  it  has 
been  indicated  to  me  that  there  is  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  that  this  is  a  valid 
assumption. 

The  visitors  in  my  office  today  were 
official  representatives  of  an  organiza- 
tion based  in  my  district  In  Chicago, 
called  Concerned  Veterans  Prom  Viet- 
nam. This  is  a  veterans  service  organiza- 
tion that  is  working  in  connection  with 
other  programs  concentrating  on  finding 
jobs  for  veterans. 
The  commander  of  the  organization. 


Barry  P,  Wright,  and  the  organization's 
veterans  affairs  adviser,  accompanied  by 
three  other  members  of  the  organization 
presented  their  appeal.  Their  team  is  here 
on  a  week-long  lobbying  campaign  to  get 
the  Defense  Department  to  end  such  ad- 
ministrative discharges  and  to  grant  am- 
nesty for  those  now  out  of  service  who 
have  been  so  afflicted;  the  commander,  a 
Vietnam  veteran  himself,  stated  that 
there  are  more  than  1,800  former  service- 
men in  such  classification.  He  said: 

We  would  like  to  see  mobile  review  teams 
established  to  go  to  the  major  cities  through- 
out the  country  to  hold  hearings  on  pre- 
announced  dates  to  review  such  cases.  These 
former  servicemen  cannot  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  coming  to  Washington  to  the  Re- 
view Board  and  providing  for  their  own 
legal  counsel. 

Existing  veterans  organizations  have  not 
been  able  to  provide  adequate  legal  services 
for  men  discharged  under  less  than  hon- 
orable conditions.  And  In  addition.  It  Is 
difficult  to  establish  the  atmosphere  of  trust, 
confidence,  and  mutual  understanding  with 
organizations  that  are  primarily  geared  to 
the  Inteiest.s  of  those  with  honorable  dis- 
charges. 


Commander  Barry  pointed  out  that 
"too  many  of  the  men  who  have  this  type 
of  discharge  are  black  men,"  and  added: 

The  possibility  of  a  Black  revolution  In  the 
United  States  depends  greatly  on  whether  or 
not  all  America  will  help  to  train  and  find 
jobs  for  our  thousands  of  jobless  veterans  In 
the  next  decade.  There  will  be  over 
1.000,000  Vietnam  veterans  rettunlng  looking 
for  jobs.  In  referring  to  a  Labor  Department 
report  showing  that  veterans  applying  lor 
employment  hit  nearly  two  million  In  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and  that  during  that  period 
over  430.000  Vietnam  veterans  filed  claUns 
for  unemployment  compensation.  He  pointed 
out  that  many  of  these  men  are  Blacks — 
permanently  stigmatized  due  to  their  unde- 
served "less  than  honorable"  discharge  clas- 
sification that  relegate  them  as  a  result  to 
the  status  of  public  aid  reclpents. 

He  continued  in  his  appeal,  saying 
that: 

These  men  are  going  to  have  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  status  In  society  that  will  permit 
them  to  function  as  responsible  citizens  or 
there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  trouble !  They  are 
the  best  trained  killers  In  the  world!  These 
returning  young  men  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  too  long  the  kind  of  Inherent  abuse 
that  awaits  them,  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation In  particular,  or  status  quo  conditions 
that  existed  before  they  went  Into  the  mili- 
tary service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  callbig  particular 
attention  to  this  visit  of  these  concerned 
constituents    ijecause    America    has    a 
vested  interest  in  their  cause,  America 
has  a  vested   interest  in   any  effort  to 
channel  the  kind  of  explosive  energies 
that  Vietnam  veterans  will  bring  with 
them  from  the  present  war.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  this  organization  will  be 
here  for  the  next  several  days  to  button- 
hole Members  of  Congress  and  Pentagon 
officials  to  plead  the  cause  of  loyal  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who  wear  a  millstone 
around  their  neck  as  proverbial  prisoners 
of  war  here  In  America,  resulting  from 
undeserved  discharges  under  conditions 
less  than  honorable  that  prevent  them 
from  getting  jobs  and  making  the  ex- 
pected readjustment  to  civilian  life.  I  be- 
lieve those  of  us  who  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned will  appreciate  hearing  about  this 


worthy  cause  and  will  lend  everj'  possible 
support.  . 

This  situation  can  be  remedied  admin- 
istratively by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Commander  Wright  informs  me  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  not  fulfilled  a 
promise  of  8  months  ago  to  send  a  re- 
view team  to  Chicago  to  study  the  orga- 
nization's voluminous  files  on  less  than 
honorable  discharges.  It  is  my  hope  that 
concerned  Members  of  this  body  will 
contact  the  Department  of  Defense  urg- 
ing that  aU  pertinent  administrative  ac- 
tion In  this  matter  be  taken  without  fur- 
ther delay.       

HARRY  WALKER  ELECTED  PRESI- 
DENT OF  STUDENT  BODY  OP  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

( Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  rnd  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  ol  satisfaction  that  I  arise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
will  seem  to  many  a  most  extraordinary 
event— the  election  last  week  of  a  young 
black  man  as  the  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  University  of  South 
CaroUna. 

I  am  personally  gratified,  as  a  native 
of  South  Carohna,  by  this  encouraging 
indication  of  the  changing  attitudes  in 
the  State  of  my  birth.  Although  I  was 
born  not  far  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina — in  Orangeburg— there  was  no 
chance  that  I  would  be  able  to  attend  the 
university.  Indeed,  the  first  black  stu- 
dent was  adnutted  to  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  less  than  10  years  ago— in 
1963. 

Today,  the  university  still  hai  only 
400  black  students  in  a  student  body  of 
15,000— although  black  citizens  consti- 
tute one-third  of  the  State's  population. 
Nevertheless,  this  predominantly  white 
student  body  has  chosen  a  black  student 
to  head  its  student  government  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

This  21 -year-old  poUtical  science  stu- 
dent, Harry  Walker  of  Greenville,  B.C.. 
received  more  than  2,000  of  the  3,900 
votes  cast  to  win  without  a  runoff — a 
first  for  the  university's  student  presi- 
dential elections.  His  nearest  competi- 
tor in  the  field  of  four  candidates  re- 
ceived 807  votes. 

Harry  Walker's  election  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem. 
The  young  people  of  the  Nation  are  not 
as  hung  up  on  race  as  their  parents. 
They  are  more  open,  readier  to  accept 
other  people  for  what  they  are  rather 
than  what  they  may  look  like.  They  are 
our  hope  for  the  future. 

We  hear  concern  expressed  about  the 
youth  revolution  as  If  it  were  destroy- 
ing the  fabric  of  our  society.  I  do  not 
believe  It  Is.  Our  young  people  are  over- 
throwing some  of  our  ancient  prejudices 
and  mores ;  but  they  are  putting  together 
what  it  is  most  important  that  we  put 
together — people. 

This  was  Harry  Walker's  campaign 
theme:  "Let's  Put  It  All  Together." 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  this  fine 
young  man  here  In  Washington  yester- 
day, and  I  was  very  impressed  by  his 
sincerity  and  his  confidence  In  the  youth 
of  South  Carolina.  He  said : 
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It  I  can  do  no  more  than  InstUl  a  sense 
of  unity  on  the  campus,  this  will  be  more  Im- 
portant than  anything  else.  This  Is  the  main 
thing  we  are  after. 

And  the  student  boay  responded. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  from  South 
Carolina  are  proud  of  the  young  men  and 
women  at  their  university.  And  I  am  too 


ANOTHER  MEASLES  EPIDEMIC- 
NO  ACTION  BY  HEW 


-YET 


•  Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  we  were  talking  of  eliminating 
measles  in  the  United  States.  We  had,  at 
that  time,  developed  an  effective  vaccine 
and  had  in  progress  a  program  of  im- 
munization which  had  sharply  reduced 
this  disease  to  a  level  of  near  extinction. 
But  now,  just  2  years  after  arriving  on 
the  brink  of  eliminating  measles,  we  find 
that  In  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
there  are  epidemics  of  measles  and  in- 
deed we  are  now  seeing  an  increase  of 
more  than  200  percent  over  the  epidemio- 
logical year  of  1970. 

We  have  on  good  authority  that  there 
are  between  16,000  and  20,000  cases  per 
week  of  the  common  measles.  Statistic- 
ally, we  see  that  from  this  figure  there 
will  result  between  16  and  20  cases  of  en- 
cephalitis per  week,  one  child  will  be 
mentally  retarded  each  day  of  the  week 
and  there  will  be  two  deaths  per  week. 

The  picture  in  the  areas  of  other  such 
communicable  diseases  as  polio  and 
diphtheria  are  just  as  grim.  Last  year 
there  were  28  cases  of  polio.  This  year  we 
may  have  as  many  as  100.  Diphtheria  is 
up  about  200  percent  over  last  year.  In 
Texas  alone  there  have  been  61  cases 
since  the  President  signed  the  Communi- 
cable Disease  Act  into  law  last  year. 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  act.  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  which 
the  administration  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
shown  over  the  plight  of  young  people 
susceptible  to  these  diseases  which  can 
maim  and  kill. 

There  are  very  few  ills  which  man  has 
found  a  preventive  cure  for.  Measles, 
polio,  and  diphtheria  are  three.  Yet  the 
President  has  not  asked  for  any  funds  to 
Implement  the  Communicable  Disease 
Act  for  fiscal  1972  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  authorized  $90  million. 
This  lack  of  compassion  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  administration  last  year 
failed  to  fund  the  program  as  the  Con- 
gress had  authorized. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1971.  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  calling  for  $75  million 
but  after  HEW  testified  that  it  did  not 
recommend  this  funding,  we  saw  the  au- 
thorized figure  of  $75  million  reduced  to 
a  mere  $2  million.  As  yet.  even  this  figure 
has  not  been  released  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

I  would  at  this  time  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  March  19 
1971,  Issue  of  the  Medical  Worid  News 
concerning  the  very  imminent  problem 
of  an  epidemic  in  America. 

I  would  add  that  I  feel  It  very  unusual 
for  an  administration  which  has  gone  on 


record  as  recognizing  a  health  crisis 
should  balk  at  implementing  a  program 
which  could  surely  curtail  a  very  real 
crisis  in  the  area  of  communicable 
disease. 
The  article  follows: 

EPIDEMZC3   Ahead? 

MEASLES  IS  OUT  OF  CONTROL  ANT)  IMMTTNIZATION 
LEVELS  LOW  IN  POLIO  AND  DIPHTHERIA.  EX- 
PERT  WARNS 

Seven-plus  years  after  the  Vaccination  As- 
sistance Act  started  the  tl.S  on  a  national 
program  to  eradicate  polio,  diphtheria,  ru- 
beola and  other  communicable  diseases,  the 
Immunization  goal  may  be  slipping  beyond 
grasp.  Experts  who  a  few  years  ago  were 
talking  confidently  of  eradication  are  now 
pinning  their  hopes  on  better  control  meth- 
ods— and  crossing  their  fingers  at  that. 

Large  segments  of  the  population  remain 
unimmunlzed.  Jeopardizing  the  herd  Immu- 
nity goal.  Either  epidemics  of  eradlcable  dis- 
ease have  occurred— diphtheria  Is  a  case  in 
point  (MWN,  June  26.  70)— or  else  there 
have  been  threats  of  an  epidemic,  as  with 
polio. 

Worst  of  all  is  measles,  says  Dr.  John  J. 
Wltte.  chief  of  the  Immunization  branch  of 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta. 
Speaking  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Immuniza- 
tion Conference  In  Kansas  City,  Dr.  Wltte 
said:   'Today,  measles  Is  out  of  control." 

Measles  Incidence  fell  dramatically  after 
mass  Immunization  campaigns  were 
launched  In  1966.  Cases  numbered  62  000  In 
the  1966-1967  epidemiologic  year  (roughly 
October  to  October)  and  kept  falling  Yet 
in  the  winter  of  1969.  16.000  were  hit  by 
the  disease  as  compared  with  7.500  the  pre- 
vious winter.  And  for  the  1970-1971  year 
the  total  may  reach  70,000  cases  far  above 
1969-1970's  total  of  44,701.  In  some  areas 
the  rise  has  been  manifold  (see  pages  follow- 
ing page  54  in  most  MWN  editions) .  Between 
last  October  and  this  January  11299  cases 
turned  up— ie-^r  over  the  same  period  last 
year  and  176".  over  the  1968-1969  figures 
Says  Dr.  Wltte:  "We're  back  where  we  started 
five  years  ago  I'm  ashamed  of  the  way  we've 
neglected  measles." 

Since  measles  encephalitis  occurs  in  about 
one  case  per  thousand  measles  cases  and 
permanent  dlablllty  occurs  in  about  one 
out  of  three  encephalitis  cases,  this  epidemic 
year  could  see  2,500  children  condemned  to 
handicaps  ranging  from  mental  retardation- 
requiring  permanent  Institutional  care- 
to  learning  disabilities.  The  faUure  Is  not 
In  the  vaccine  but  in  delivering  it  to  the 
needy,  says  Dr.  Wltte.  Asked  Dr.  William 
Schaffner  II,  assistant  professor  of  medicine 
at  Vanderbllt  University,  "How  good  Is  the 
vaccine?"  Answering  his  own  question,  he 
said.  "It's  no  damn  good  In  the  vial  " 

Turning  to  diphtheria.  Dr.  Wltte  noted 
that  last  year's  500  cases  are  double  the  241 
reported  In  1969  and  the  highest  Incidence 
in  the  past  eight  years.  There  were  out- 
breaks In  six  states.  And.  warned  Dr.  Wltte 
"unless  we  Improve  our  preschool  vaccina- 
tion efforts,  we  can  expect  epidemics  of  polio 
again."  He  added:  "The  time  for  complacen- 
cy has  r\in  out.  We  must  face  up  to  some 
difficult  professional  challenges.  We  need  to 
llnd  the  funds  to  purchase  vaccines,  the 
personnel  to  plan  and  administer  programs, 
the  methods  to  get  at  hard-to-reach 
groups." 

The  experts  noted  that  DPT  vaccine  costs 
3  cents  a  dose  and  every  health  department 
ahould  t>e  able  to  afford  the  cost.  And  an- 
other wariUng:  "Prior  to  the  diphtheria 
epidemic  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  immuniza- 
tion levels  of  schoolchildren  and  preschoolers 
there  didn't  differ  significantly  from  nation- 
al averages  from  urban  areas.  What  hap- 
pened in  San  Antonio  could  have  occurred 
In  a  score  of  other  cities." 
And    polio    Immunization    levels    are    de- 
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clinlng,  too.  In  1966,  79-,  of  children  aeed 
one  to  four  were  adequately  Immumwd 
Last  year,  the  figure  was  less  than  66^ 
Dr.  Wltte  Is  particularly  worried  about  dov' 
erty  areas  of  cities.  "Some  are  ripe  for^  a 
poHo    epidemic,"    he   declared 

•This  66 '"r    figure  may  represent  the  na 
tional    average,    but    let's    not    forget    that 
there  are  pockets  of  susceptible  Individuals 
around  the  country  where  levels  are  much 
lower." 


MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF 
1970 

'Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  achievements  in  the  area 
of  commerce  occurred  last  year  when 
the  House  passed,  and  the  President 
signed  into  law,  H.R.  15424  (Public  Law 
91-469',  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970. 

This  new  law  signaled  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  our  national  maritime  program, 
which  had  been  flounderinj;  for  over  10 
.vears.  If  the  Government  had  continued 
with  the  old  maritime  programs,  we 
would  hwe  seen  our  22,"?  flag  vessels, 
those  contemporary  cargo  vessels  in- 
volved in  foreign  trade,  drop  to  203  by 
1908.  We  would  also  have  seen  an  esti- 
mated Ics^  of  10.000  seafaring  jobs  by 
that  time. 

However,  under  this  new  program  we 
can  expect  the  number  of  U.S. -flag 
vessels  involved  in  foreisrn  trade  to 
have  increased  to  344  by  the  end  of  that 
time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  this  is  a 
goal  all  of  us  want  to  see  achieved. 

Yesterday  the  House  granted  rules  on 
two  pieces  of  legislation  that  are  vital 
to  the  success  of  this  program:  H.R  5352 
end  H.R.  4724.  The  first  bill  requests 
an  $80,000,000  increase  in  authorized  ap- 
piopriations.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  an 
Executive  r-mmunicaticn.  No  334  of 
February  25  of  this  year,  by  the  Secretnry 
of  Commerce  requesting  funds  for  the 
operating-difftrential  subsidy  program 
for  fi.scal  year  1971.  for  obligations  in- 
curred. The  amount  of  $39,700,000  would 
be  expended  for  the  quarterly  payment 
of  100  percent  wage  subsidy  and  90  per- 
cent for  all  other  subsidies.  This  was 
authorized  in  Public  Law  91-469.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  funds.  $40,300,000,  would 
g3  toward  payment  of  debts  under  the 
subsidy  prcgi-am  dating  as  far  back  as 
1962. 

The  .secrnd  bill,  H.R.  4724,  is  the  mari- 
time authorization  bill  of  1972.  This  les- 
i'-lation  authorizes  second-year  appro- 
r  nations  for  the  administration's  mari- 
time program  of  $507,650,000.  These 
funds  are  to  be  disbursed  as  follows: 

First.  Acquisition,  construction,  and 
recon.struction  of  ves.'-els — $229  687.000: 

Second.  Operation  subsidies — $239,- 
145.000; 

Third.  Research  and  development— 
$25,000,000: 

Fourth.  Reserve  fleet  expenses,  such 
as  the  fleet  in  the  James  River— $318.- 
000; 

Fifth.  Merchant  Marine  Academy— 
$7,300,000; 
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Sixth.  State  marine  schools — $2,200,- 

000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  extremely  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation,  and  I  cer- 
taiiUy  hope  that  the  House  gives  them 
rapid  and  favorable  consideration. 


FEED   GRAIN    PAYMENTS    TO    PRO- 
DUCERS OF  SUGAR  BEETS 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Rules  Committee,  by  the  very  nar- 
row margin  of  7  to  6,  voted  to  report 
H.R.  5981,  a  bill  which  will  authorize 
feed  grain  payments  to  producers  of 
sugar  beets.  Heretofore,  our  farm  com- 
modity programs  have  been  used  to  en- 
courage farmers  already  producing  a 
certain  crop  to  cut  back  on  their  pro- 
duction in  order  to  avoid  ruinous  sur- 
pluses. But  under  this  unwise  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  would  for  the  first 
time  pay  farmers  not  to  produce  crops 
which  they  were  not  producing  in  the 
first  place.  Sugar  beet  farmers  who  have 
never  grown  corn  will  be  paid  not  to 
prow  corn.  I  respectfully  invite  all  Mem- 
bers to  read  the  minority  views  signed 
by  eight  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  letter  to  all  Members 
sent  by  Congressmen  Miller,  Kyl,  Find- 
ley,  and  myself  on  March  27  and  the 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  March  29  and  31.  I  in- 
clude these  items  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

Authorizing  Feed  Grain  Bases  in  Lieu  of 
Sugar  Beet  Proportionate  Shares 

REPORT 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  5981)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish feed  grain  base?  wheat  domestic 
allotments,  and  upland  cotton  base  acreage 
allotments  for  certain  growers  of  sugar 
beets,  having  considered  the  same,  reports 
favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommends  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  amendments    are   as    follows: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  after  the  word  "bases" 
strike  out  the  comma  and  the  remainder 
of  the  line  and  such  portion  of  line  7 
through  the  word  "allotments": 

On  page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  the  words 
"on  or  after  January  1,  1970,"  and  substitute 
the  words  "after  December  31,  1969,"; 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period 
after  the  word  "beets"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  Provided,  That  no  feed  grain  base 
shall  be  established  for  any  number  of  acres 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  acres  which  were 
planted  to  sugar  beets  during  the  1959-60 
feed  grain  base  period."; 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  comma 
after  the  word  "base"  and  the  remainder 
of  the  line  and  all  of  line  3;   and 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "To 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  feed  grain  bases  for  certain  grow- 
ers of  sugar  beets." 

Purpose 
For  several  years  sugar  beet  factories 
operating  at  Chaska.  Minn.,  West  Jordan, 
Utah,  and  Hardin.  Mont.,  have  provided  fa- 
cilities for  the  processing  of  sugar  beets  grown 
In  these  respective  areas.  However,  due  to 
no  fault  of  the  beet  growers,  these  plants 
have  ceased  to  operate,  leaving  the  growers 
of  sugar  beets  without  a  market  for  their 
product. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated that  no  more  than  60,000  acres  will 
be  Involved,  but  the  acreage  could  be  less 
than  this  amount.  The  Department  states 
there  are  approximately  30,000  acres  of  sugar 
beets  grown  for  processing  at  the  Chaska. 
Minn.,  plant;  17,700  acres  of  harvested  beets 
at  the  Hardin,  Mont.,  plant;  and  some  13,000 
acres  grown  for  processing  at  the  West  Jor- 
dan, Utah,  plant.  However,  the  Department 
feels  that  some  9.000  of  the  13,000  acres  that 
are  processed  at  West  Jordan  will  be  processed 
at  another  sugar  beet  factory,  leaving  a  bal- 
lance  of  only  4,000  acres  that  would  have  no 
processing  plant  available. 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that  this  leg- 
islation win  adversely  affect  the  feed  grain 
program.  For  1971  there  are  approximately 
113.4  million  feed  grain  base  acres  In  the 
Nation.  Thus  the  maximum  60,000  acres  in- 
volved In  this  legislation  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  national  base. 

The  following  table  shows  State  and  Na- 
tional feed  grain  bases  for  1971 : 

National  feed  grain  bases,  1971 
State:  All  farms 

Alabama 2,179.816 

Arizona 193.  668 

Arkansas 590,342 

California 445,878 

Colorado 1,689,378 

Connecticut 30.232 

Delaware 161.939 

Florida 680.424 

Georgia 3.082,358 

Idaho 81,493 

Illinois 10,901,836 

Indiana 5,648,229 

Iowa 13,581.  123 

Kansas    8.658,280 

Kentucky 1,990.746 

Louisiana   - 497,232 

Maine 9,  194 

Maryland 518,674 

Massachusetts 20,318 

Michigan 2,  183,  103 

Minnesota 7,471.995 

Mississippi   1.453,732 

Missouri    5.529,148 

Montana 136,827 

Nebraska 9.480.  477 

Nevada 5.429 

New   Hampshire 9,009 

New  Jersey 163,  755 

New  Mexico 702,  331 

New  York 698,  176 

North  Carolina 2,173,856 

North  Dakota 1.515,632 

Ohio 3,891.946 

Oklahoma    2,159.245 

Oregon 51.  897 

Pennsylvania 1,278,237 

Rhode  Island 3.251 

South  Carolina 997,026 

South  Dakota 5,102.258 

Tennessee 1,688,  137 

Texas 11,  564,384 

Utah 50.312 

Vermont  46,370 

Virginia -  787,866 

Washington 92,822 

West  Virginia 106.831 

Wisconsin 3,  028.546 

Wyoming 72,  642 

Total 113,396,  400 

Source:  USDA,  A8CS,  March  18.  1971. 

Need  for  the  legislation 
In  order  to  provide  sugar  beet  growers  In 
Montana,  Minnesota.  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
the  opportunity  to  grow  an  alternative  com- 
modity and  continue  their  farming  opera- 
tion. It  is  Importemt  that  H.R.  5981,  as 
amended,  be  passed.  Without  this  bill  it  is 
believed  that  the  sugar  beet  producers  would 
suffer  extreme  hardship  because  of  the  loss 
of  their  sugar  beet  market. 

The  bill  would  authorl:ze  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  feed  grain  bases  for 


sugar  beet  producers  who  formerly  processed 
their  beets  at  a  processing  plant  which  has 
ceased  operations  after  December  31.  1969. 
It  would  further  provide  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  feed  grain  base  be  conditional 
upon  the  production  of  the  commodity  on 
the  base.  In  establishing  these  feed  grain 
bases  the  Secretary  would  be  precluded  from 
awarding  any  farm  a  feed  grain  base  larger 
than  the  number  of  acres  on  that  farm  de- 
voted to  sugar  beets  In  1959-60.  It  also  Is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  there  be  no 
dual  benefits  awarded  to  eligible  farmers.  It 
Is  expected  that  such  a  farm  would  not  con- 
tinue sugar  beet  production  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  acres  for  which  he  receives  a 
feed  grain  base  under  this  legislation. 

The  feed  grain  base  acreage  established 
under  the  bill  would  remain  In  effect  for  sub- 
sequent years.  This  would  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  State  and  National  totals  would  be 
Increased  by  the  amount  of  the  new  bases. 
Subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  legislation,  all  other  provisions  of  the 
existing  feed  grain  program,  such  as  for  ex- 
ample, payment  limitations,  the  allocation 
of  new  farm  bases,  and  history,  set-aside,  and 
planting  requirements  would  remain  In 
effect. 

Committee  amendments 

The  bill  (H.R.  5981 )  as  Introduced  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
"to  establish  feed  grain  bases,  wheat  domes- 
tic allotments,  and  upland  cotton  base  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  purposes  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  with  respect  to  produc- 
ers of  sugar  beets  who  formerly  processed 
their  sugar  beets  at  a  processing  plant  which 
has  ceased  operations  on  or  after  January  1. 
1970." 

However,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  to  the  ex- 
tent these  farms  were  granted  new  wheat 
allotments,  the  Department  stated  they 
would  be  forced  to  overissue  wheat  market- 
ing certificates.  For  the  following  years,  since 
the  total  amount  of  certificates  Issued  Is 
specifically  set  by  law.  the  new  allotment 
acres  would  have  to  be  taken  Into  account 
and  the  "old"  wheat  allotment  farms  would 
receive  a  reduction  in  wheat  allotments  and 
lose  marketing  certificates. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  allotment  for- 
mula set  forth  In  the  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  farms  granted  allotments  under 
this  bill  share  In  the  allotment  In  subsequent 
years,  thereby  reducing  the  allotment  and 
set-aside  payment  on  old  cotton  farms  to  the 
extent  new  farm  allotments  were  Issued.  As 
cotton  cannot  be  grown  In  the  areas  affected 
by  this  bill,  It  Is  not  at  Issue. 

In  view  of  the  situation  regarding  wheat 
and  cotton,  the  Department  recommended 
that  these  two  commodities  be  stricken  from 
the  bill.  The  committee,  accordingly,  has  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  committee  adopted  another  amend- 
ment supported  by  the  Department  to  limit 
the  size  of  farm  feed  grain  bases  allocated 
under  this  legislation  to  the  number  of  acres 
planted  to  sugar  beets  in  1959-60. 

The  committee  also  adopted  technical 
amendments  In  regard  to  the  effective  date 
for  eligibility  and  revision  of  the  bill's  title. 

Cost 

Pursuant  to  clause  7  of  rule  XIII  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  for  the  current  and 
next  5  fiscal  years  Is  as  follows: 

The  Department  testified  that  If  new  feed 
grain  bases  are  established  for  60,000  acres 
formerly  In  sugar  beets,  the  additional  set- 
aside  payments  on  this  new  base  acreage 
would  amount  to  approximately  $700,000 
maximum  In  fiscal  year  1972.  Of  the  60.000 
acres  established,  12,000  acres  could  be  set 
aside  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $58  per 
acre  per  year. 

The    committee    concurs    In    the    Depart- 
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ment'B  eatlmate  Tor  fiscal  year  1972  and  does 
not  anticipate  any  additional  costs  beyond 
•700,000  annually  during  any  of  the  subse- 
quent 4  fiscal  years  1973-76.  No  specific  5- 
year  cost  estimate  was  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment. 

Hearinga 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Livestock  and  Grains  on  March  11  and 
17,  1971,  and  this  bill  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  full  committee  on  March  17,  1971  by 
a  vote  of  11  yeas  suid  2  nays.  The  full  com- 
mittee ordered  H.R.  5981  reported  to  the 
Hotiae  on  March  22,  1971,  by  a  17  bo  5  divi- 
sion vote. 

Departmental  position 
The  i>oeltlon  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  set  out  In  the  following  letters, 
dated  March  17,  1971,  by  Clarence  D.  Palmby, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  A^culture,  and  March 
19,  1971,  by  Carroll  O.  Brunthaver,  Acting 
Administrator,  ASCS: 

DXPAKTMXNT  OF  ACRICITLTURE, 

OmcE  or  TiK  Secretary, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  March  17.  1971 
Hon.  W.  R.  PoAOK, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  la  reply  to 
your  request  of  March  11  for  a  report  on  H.R. 
6981,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  feed  grain  bases, 
wheat  domestic  allotments,  and  upland  cot- 
ton base  acreage  allotments  for  certain 
growers  of  sugar  beets. 

The  Department  favors  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  with  amendments. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  feed  grain  bases, 
wheat  domestic  allotments,  and  upland  cot- 
ton base  acreage  allotments  for  producers  of 
sugar  beets  who  formerly  processed  their 
sugar  beets  at  a  processing  plant  which  has 
ceased  operations  on  or  after  January  1, 
1970.  It  would  further  provide  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  feed  grain  base,  wheat  al- 
lotment, or  cotton  allotment  be  conditional 
upon  the  production  of  the  commodity  on 
the  base  or  allotment. 

Current  legislation  authorizes  the  with- 
holding of  some  base  acreage  and  allotment 
in  reserve  for  new  farms.  However,  for  the 
1971  feed  grain,  wheat,  or  cotton  program 
there  Is  not  sufficient  reserve  acreage  In  the 
affected  States  to  provide  the  Increases  that 
could  be  required  to  implement  HJl.  5981. 
Hence,  any  new  base  acreage  or  allotments 
assigned  to  farms  under  this  bill  would  rep- 
resent an  increase  beyond  the  allotment  or 
base  already  announced  for  1971. 

In  the  case  of  feed  grains  any  new  farm 
base  acreages  established  would  stay  In  effect 
for  subsequent  years.  Hence,  the  State  and 
National  totals  would  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  new  bases.  In  the  case  of 
wheat  In  the  1971  program,  to  the  extent  that 
these  farms  were  granted  new  wheat  allot- 
ments, we  would  be  forced  to  overissue  wheat 
marketing  certificates.  However,  for  subse- 
quent years,  since  the  total  amount  of  certif- 
icates issued  Is  specifically  set  by  law  the 
new  allotment  acres  would  have  to  be  taken 
Into  Guxount  and  the  "old"  wheat  allotment 
farms  would  receive  a  reduction  In  wheat  al- 
lotment and  hence  marketing  certificates. 
Similarly,  In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  allot- 
ment formula  prescribed  In  the  legislation 
would  require  that  farms  granted  allotments 
under  this  bill  share  In  the  allotment  In  sub- 
sequent years,  thereby  reducing  the  allot- 
ment and  set-aside  payment  on  "old"  cotton 
farms  to  the  extent  that  new  farm  allot- 
ments are  Issued  under  the  authority  In  this 
bill.  The  Department,  therefore,  recommends 
the  deletion  of  the  wheat  and  cotton  provi- 
sions of  this  blU. 

Information  presently  available  to  the  De- 
partment Indicates  that  60,000  to  75,000  acres 


of  land  devoted  to  sugar  beets  In  1970  might 
be  affected  by  the  provisions  In  this  bill. 

If  new  feed  grain  bases  are  established  for 
60,000  acres  formerly  in  sugar  beets,  the  ad- 
ditional set-aside  payments  on  this  new  base 
acreage  would  amount  to  approximately 
•700,000  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Of  the  60,000 
acres  established.  12,000  acres  would  be  di- 
verted at  a  cost  of  $58  per  acre. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Clarencx  D.  Palmbt. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

U.S.  DlPARTMXNT  or  AORICTJLTCRX, 
AGHICCTLTtJRAL  BTABH.IZA'nON  AND 
CONSmVATION  Skbvicx, 

Washington.  DC.  March  19.  1971. 
Hon.  Wn-ET  Matne, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayne:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  Department's  opinion  on 
your  proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  5981.  The 
amendment  provides  "that  no  feed  grain  base 
aluiU  be  established  for  any  a«res  which  were 
not  planted  to  sugar  beets  during  the  1959- 
60  feed  grain  base  period.'" 

The  Department  supports  this  amendment 
as  It  can  be  implemented  on  a  farmer  certifi- 
cation basis. 

Sincerely, 

Carroll    G.    Brunthaver. 

Acting  Administrator. 

MINORITY    VIEWS    ON     H.R.    5981 

We  oppose  H.R.  5981  because  It  conflicts 
with  basic  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  create  additional  feed 
grain  base  acres  for  allocation  to  sugar  beet 
fanners  who  no  longer  have  a  market  for 
sugar  beets  In  their  area.  This  is  special  leg- 
islation designed  to  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  a  privileged  few 

A  central  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970  and  Its  predecessors  has  been  to  aid 
farmers  who  voluntarily  agree  to  Idle  a  por- 
tion of  their  land  In  order  to  avoid  disas- 
trous surpluses.  It  has  never  previously  been 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  pay  farmers  not 
to  i>roduce  crops  which  they  had  not  been 
producing  prior  to  passage  of  the  legislation. 
Clearly  this  will  be  the  result  If  HH.  5981 
becomes  law. 

The  bill  gives  no  relief  whatever  to  those 
most  entitled  to  it,  the  many  thousands  of 
established  feed  grain  producers  who  have 
long  been  denied  fair  and  adequate  feed 
grain  bases  under  existing  legislation.  Their 
difficulties  go  back  to  the  Peed  Grain  Act 
of  19€1  which  arbitrarily  allocated  a  feed 
grain  base  to  every  farm  equed  to  the  aver- 
age acreage  devoted  to  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums on  that  farm  during  the  crops  years 
of  1959  and  1960.  Farmers  would  receive 
loans  and  direct  payments  If  they  voluntar- 
ily agreed  to  divert  from  production  a  por- 
tion of  their  feed  grain  base.  The  larger  the 
feed  grain  base,  the  larger  the  direct  pay- 
ment. 

Ever  since  Its  adoption  In  1961,  the  1959- 
60  historic  base  period  has  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against  producers  caught  vrtth 
an  abnormally  small  acreage  of  feed  grain 
during  that  period.  Special  victims  have 
been  those  farmers  who  were  following  rec- 
ommended conservation  parctlces  by  rotat- 
ing corn  or  sorghum  acres  to  close  cover 
crops  during  the  years  1959-60.  Peed  grain 
producers  whose  only  offense  was  that  they 
tried  to  cooperate  with  Government  recom- 
mended sou  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams have  been  unfairly  penalized  ever 
since.  Saddled  with  smaller  feed  grain  bases 
than  neighbors  who  happened  to  have  many 
acres  in  feed  grains  In  1959-60,  these  farmers 


have  been  denied  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  fairly 
entitled  throughout  10  years  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  1961  and  1965  acts.  It  is  too 
early  to  know  whether  the  corrective  mech- 
anism which  the  1970  act  provides  for  up- 
ward adjustment  of  such  bases  will  actually 
bj  administered  to  end  these  inequities, 
which  we  must  therefore  assume  will  con- 
tinue. If  H.R.  5981  becomes  law,  feed  grain 
farmers  hurt  by  too  rigid  application  of 
the  base  period  wUl  not  only  receive  smaller 
payments  than  their  grain  producing  neigh- 
bors, but  may  also  receive  smaller  feed  grain 
payments  than  sugar  beet  farmers  being 
invited  Into  the  feed  grain  program  by  this 
special   relief  measure. 

Information  was  developed  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Livestock  and  Oraln  Subcom- 
mittee that  thousands  of  feed  grain  farmers 
have  been  waiting  in  line  many  years  for  the 
aaslgtnment  of  additional  base  acres.  It  was 
estimated,  for  example,  that  from  7,000  to 
10,000  Iowa  farmers  annually  file  Individual 
appeals  for  more  base  acres  with  county 
ASCS  offices  In  that  State  alone.  These  ap- 
peals have  been  largely  unavailing  because 
the  Department  has  heretofore  refused  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  national  feed  grain 
base.  H.R.  5981  will  subject  such  applicants 
in  every  feed  grain-producing  State  to  fur- 
ther Inequity  and  discrimination  by  moving 
a  newly  created  special  class  of  sugar  beet 
producers  to  the  head  of  the  line  In  which 
many  of  them  have  been  waiting  fcr  10  long 
years. 

The  sugar  beet  farmers  for  whom  this  pro- 
gram Is  designed  do  not  need  congressional 
approval  to  plant  corn  or  other  feed  grains. 
They  may  presently  devote  their  entire  farms 
to  feed  grain  production  if  they  so  desire. 
The  sole  purpose  of  H.R.  5981  Is  to  make  them 
eligible  for  direct  payments  and  loan  bene- 
fit previsions  under  the  feed  grain  program. 
Beet  farmers  who  previously  were  not  pro- 
ducing corn  will  now  be  allocated  feed  grain 
bases  and  paid  not  to  produce  corn.  We  resist 
this  unwarranted  twisting  of  the  purpose  and 
function  of  the  feed  grain  program. 

We  point  also  to  the  Increased  cost  which 
H.R.  5981  will  add  to  the  program.  The  As- 
sociate Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  testi- 
fied that  the  additional  payments  on  the  new 
base  acreage  created  by  this  legislation  will 
cost  the  Government  approximately  $700,000 
In  fiscal  year  1972.  There  Is  no  assurance  this 
will  not  Increase  substantially  if  additional 
sugar  beet  processing  plants  cease  operations 
In  the  future. 

It  Is  an  unwieldy  distortion  of  the  feed 
grain  program  established  by  the  1970  act 
to  make  It  the  vehicle  for  the  relief  of  the 
sugar  beet  producers  who  will  benefit  from 
this  bin.  This  Is  true  a  fortlor'  when  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  is  available  and  can  r  adlly 
be  adapted  to  render  them  more  appropriate 
assistance.  The  Sugar  Act  already  provides 
that  when  there  Is  a  natural  disaster,  eli- 
gible growers  will  receive  "abandonment" 
or  "deficiency"  payments  to  compensate  them 
for  their  loss  or  reduction  of  sugar  beet 
production. 

Thus,  It  would  be  more  logical  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  extending  to  the  victim* 
of  an  economic  disaster  (such  as  the  closing 
of  a  sugar  beet  processing  facility)  the  same 
or  similar  benefits  that  are  now  conferred 
In  the  event  of  natural  disaster. 

In  brief  It  makes  no  sense  to  use  appro- 
priations Intended  for  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  the  relief  of  the  relatively  small 
number  of  beet  producers  who  will  come 
within  the  provisions  of  HJi.  5981.  It  would 
be  just  as  logical  to  use  appropriations  from 
the  wool  program,  the  cotton  program,  the 
wheat  program,  or  the  space  program  for 
that  purpose. 

What  possible  commonsense  can  there  be 
In    conferring    payments    on    a    select    few 
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fanners  for  not  growing  (i.e.  setting  aside) 
(X)rn  upon  acreage  where  no  com  has  ever 
been  grown? 

This  most  certainly  Is  a  mischievous  prece- 
dent that  will  haimt  the  farm  program  and 
the  Congress  for  years  to  come. 

Charles  M.  Teacue. 

George  A.  Ododling. 

Clarence  E.  Miller. 

Robert  B.  Mathias. 

Wiley  Matne. 

Robert  D.  I»rice. 

Paul  Findley. 

John  Kyl. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Jlf orch   27,  1971. 
Re  H.R.  5981.  feed  grain  bases  for  sugarbeets. 

Dear  CoLLEAOtE:  The  above  bill  scheduled 
for  floor  action  on  Monday  (subject  to  a  rule 
oelng  granted)  unfairly  discriminates  against 
feed  grain  farmers.  It  diverts  funds  intended 
for  proper  administration  of  the  feed  grain 
program  to  beet  sugar  producers,  paying  them 
aot  to  grow  corn  upon  acres  where  no  corn 
has  ever  been  grown.  Relief  for  beet  producers 
should  be  accomplished  by  amending  the 
Sugar  Act  ar.d  not  by  raiding  the  feed  grain 
program. 

For  many  years,  thousands  of  feed  grain 
farmers  have  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
enlarge  their  base  acres  In  every  grain  pro- 
ducing state  Their  applications  have  been 
denied  because  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture lias  heretofore  refused  to  increase  the 
.^ational  base.  H.R.  5981  would  Increase  the 
national  leed  grain  base  but  give  the  addl- 
rlonal  base  acres  created  not  to  lifelong  feed 
grain  farmers,  but  to  producers  of  sugar  beets. 
This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram and  establishes  a  precedent  which  jeo- 
;.^ardizes  its  very  existence.  It  would  be  Just 
as  logical  to  use  appropriations  from  the  wool 
program,  the  cotton  program,  or  even  the 
space  program  for  this  purpose. 

Tlie  beet  farmers  Involved  are  already  free 
to  start  planting  corn  or  sorghum  on  beet 
acres  without  restriction  and  need  no  further 
legislative  authority  to  do  so.  But  Congress 
should  not  thru  H.R.  5981  authorize  their 
being  paid  not  to  plant  crops  which  they 
have  not  previously  grown. 

We  urge  you  to  read  the  minority  views  of 
8  members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
to  be  on  the  floor  when  the  bill  is  reached 
possibly  as  early   as   Monday. 

Clarence  Miller. 
John  Kyl. 
Wiley  Mayne. 
Paul  Pindlky. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29,  1971] 

Grain  Subsidy  Is  Sought  for  Beet  Growers 

(By  George  Lardner  Jr.) 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  is  seek- 
ing quick  passage  of  legislation  that  would 
give  feed-grain  subsidies  of  $700,000  a  year 
to  sugar  beet  growers  who  have  never  grown 
feed  grains. 

A  similar  bill  was  whisked  through  the 
Senate  Thtirsday  on  voice  vote.  Critics  call  It 
a  blatant  special-interest  meeisure  "designed 
to  give  preferential  treatment  to  a  privi- 
leged few  " 

The  proposal,  endorsed  by  the  Agriculture 
Department,  would  provide  government  re- 
lief for  sugar  beet  growers  left  without  mar- 
Isets  when  processing  plants  In  Hardin, 
Mont.;  Chaska,  Minn.,  and  West  Jordan, 
Utah,  were  shut  down. 

In  reporting  out  the  bill  Thursday,  a  House 
Agriculture  Committee  majority  defended 
the  subsidies  as  justified  since  the  processing 
plants  were  closed  "due  to  no  fault  of  the 
beet  growers."  The  bill  would  affect  an  estl- 
niated  60,000  acres. 

Klght  committee  members  submitted  a 
minority  report  attacking  the  measure  as  "a 
mischievous  precedent  that  will  haiint  the 


farm  program  and  the  Congress  for  years  to 
come." 

The  payments  would  be  made  to  the  sugar 
beet  growers  for  not  growing  feed  grains, 
such  as  corn,  on  their  old  sugar-beet  acreage. 

"It  has  never  previously  been  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  pay  farmers  not  to  produce  crops 
which  they  had  not  been  producing  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  legislation,"  the  minor- 
ity protested.  "It  would  be  just  as  logical 
to  use  appropriations  from  the  wool  pro- 
gram, the  cotton  program,  the  wheat  pro- 
gram or  the  space  program  .  .  ." 

In  fact,  as  originally  proposed  by  Reps. 
John  Melcher  (D-Mont.)  and  John  M.  Zwacb 
(R-Mlnn.),  the  House  bill  would  have  given 
the  sugar  beet  growers  a  crack  at  cotton 
and  wheat  subsidies  as  well.  The  Senate- 
passed  bin  gives  them  a  choice  of  not  grow- 
ing feed  g^ralns  or  not  growing  wheat. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee,  how- 
ever, decided  to  limit  the  measure  to  feed 
grain  subsidies.  "Cotton,"  the  committee  ob- 
served, "cannot  be  grown  In  the  areas  af- 
fected by  the  bill"  and  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
it  said,  old  wheat  farms  would  have  to  take 
a  cut  In  their  allotments. 

Corn-belt  congressmen  such  as  Rep.  Wiley 
Mayne  (R-Iowa),  one  of  the  dissenters,  con- 
tend that  there  Is  similarly  no  excuse  for 
dipping  into  the  feed  grain  program.  The 
minority  maintains  that  any  relief  ought  to 
be  sought  under  the  sugar  program,  which 
Congress  Is  expected  to  revise  later  this  year. 

The  bill  Is  scheduled  to  go  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee  this  morning  with  floor 
action  scheduled  later  in  the  day  unless  op- 
ponents can  win  a  delay. 


■If  sugar  beets  can  raid  the  feed  grain 
program,  why  not  other  crops?"  Mayne  said. 
•This  bin  gives  (the  growers)  federal  pay- 
ments for  not  doing  something  they  weren't 
doing  In  the  first  place." 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31,  1971  j 

Beet  Aid  Passed  by  Rules  Unit 

(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

A  controversial  bill  opening  up  feed-grain 
subsidies  to  sugar  beet  growers  squeaked 
through  the  House  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day by  a  vote  of  7  to  6. 

The  measure  was  cleared  for  forthcoming 
floor  debate  adter  stiff  opp>oeltlon  at  a  two- 
hour  hearing.  Several  members  voiced  doubt 
that  It  would  survive.  Rep.  Delbert  Latta  (R- 
Ohio)  said  he  feared  It  would  heap  "criti- 
cism and  ridicule"  on  the  government's  entire 
farm  program. 

Sponsored  by  Reps.  John  Melcher  (D- 
Mont.)  and  John  M.  Zwach  (R-Mlnn.),  the 
bill  would  provide  an  estimated  maximum 
of  $700,000  a  year  for  about  300  sugar  beet 
growers  In  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah  and 
Minnesota  who  were  left  without  a  market 
when  nearby  processing  plants  were  shut 
down. 

The  farmers  would  have  to  start  growing 
corn  on  portions  of  their  old  sugar  beet  acre- 
age, but  the  subsidies  would  be  paid  them 
for  not  growing  corn  on  other  sections  of 
the  land.  Many  of  them  have  never  grown 
corn  anyway. 

In  defense  of  the  bill.  Rep.  Thomas  Foley 
(D-Wash.)  said  It  was  "designed  admittedly 
to  take  care  of  an  emergency  situation."  The 
growers  face  an  Ap>rll  S  deadline  for  signing 
up  under  the  feed  grain  program. 

"In  other  words.  It's  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  the  producers,"  Rep.  Ray  J.  Madden 
(D-Ind.)  said  disapprovingly.  "They're  not 
in  much  more  trouble  than  some  of  theee 
people  thrown  out  of  work  on  account  of 
unemployment." 

Rep.  Dave  Martin  (R-Neb.)  said  he  con- 
sidered the  bill  unfair  to  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers who  have  been  trying  unsuccessfully 
for  years  to  get  bigger  acreage  allotments  for 
themselves. 

Zwach.  a  corn  farmer  himself,  maintained 
that  the  relief  measure  wotild  have  little  Im- 
pact on  the  huge  feed  grain  program,  but 
Corn  Belt  congresemen  such  as  Iowa  Re- 
publicans Wiley  Mayne  and  John  Kyl  de- 
nounced it. 


FATE  OP  AMERICAN  PRISONERS 
NOW  BEING  HELD  BY  THE  NORTH 
VIETNAMESE  AND  THE  VXETCONO 

1  Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  concern  .n  this  country  over  the 
status  and  eventual  fate  of  the  American 
prisoners  now  being  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong.  As  of  to- 
day, some  American  men  have  been  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  for  7  years  and  5  days. 
This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  not  only 
for  the  men  and  their  families  but  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is 
constantly  showing  its  concern  over 
these  men  and  their  families ;  they  are  in 
our  thoughts  and  our  prayers;  but  the 
question  persists — how  long  can  this  go 
on?  Are  net  these  men  and  their  families 
paying  a  much  higher  price  than  the  rest 
of  us  who  are  growing  weary  of  the  Viet- 
nam war?  Are  not  they  being  used  by 
the  enemy  as  pawns  in  a  political  game? 

I  devoutly  hope  that  everything  pos- 
sible will  be  done  to  return  these  men  to 
their  families  just  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  meantime,  I  feel  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  impress  upon  the  enemy  in 
the  strongest  terms  possible  that  we  ex- 
pect the  prisoners  to  be  treated  in  a  man- 
ner in  accord  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. The  uncertainty  with  which  these 
Americans  have  been  confronted  for  so 
many  years  should  be  cleared  up  without 
further  delay. 


SERVICE-CONNECTED  DEATH  PRE- 
SUMPTIONS FOR  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS 

I  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  statutory  presumption  of 
service-connected  death  for  all  war  vet- 
erans who  die  after  20  or  more  years 
consecutive  rating  as  totally  disabled  for 
service-connected  reasons. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  make  pay- 
ments of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  to  the  dependents  of  a 
veteran  who  had  been  rated  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  from  a 
service-connected  disability  and  who 
dies  of  any  condition  other  than  mis- 
conduct. 

Under  current  law,  death  compensa- 
tion or  Die  is  provided  to  a  veteran's 
dependents  if  he  dies  in  service.  It  is 
also  provided  where  a  death  is  the  result 
of  a  service-connected  disability  or 
where  the  service-connected  disability 
materially  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
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death.  No  consideration  Is  given  in  these 
determinations  to  the  fact  that  severe 
chronic  disabilities  materially  shorten 
life  expectancy.  Nor  is  consideration 
given  to  the  fact  that  a  veteran  rated 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  for 
many  years  places  a  severe  economic 
factor  on  his  dep:ndents  due  to  his  re- 
duced earning  capacity. 

The  approval  of  this  bill  will  eliminate 
these  inequities. 

The  content  of  the  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
410(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

••(a)  When  any  veteran  dies  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1956,  from  service-connected  or  com- 
pensable disability,  or  was  In  receipt  of  or 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  time  of 
death  for  a  service-connected  disability  per- 
manently and  totally  disabling  for  twenty 
or  more  years,  the  Administrator  shall  pay 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compenfatlon  to 
his  widow,  children,  and  parents.  The  stand- 
ards and  criteria  for  determining  whether 
or  not  a  disability  Is  service-connected  shall 
be  those  applicable  under  chapter  11  of  this 
title." 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  BE- 
HALF OF  OUR  COUNTRY  AND 
LIEUTENANT  GALLEY 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  chaotic 
emotions  and  feelings  continue  to  run 
high  in  my  Capital  City  District. 

There  have  been  public  demonstrations 
to  dramatize  mounting  public  sentiment 
against  the  Lieutenant  Calley  conviction. 
Local  draft  boards  have  been  implored 
to  resign.  Veteran  groups  are  organizing 
to  fight  for  Galley's  freedom. 

My  district  office  phones  have  been 
jammed  for  2  days  and  enraged  constit- 
uents even  call  me  long  distance  at  my 
home  to  express  their  personal  resent- 
ment. 

The  people  in  my  district  are  not  buy- 
ing Lieutenant  Galley's  verdict.  They  do 
not  want  arguments — they  want  action. 
They  want  Galley  exonerated.  They  want 
him  free. 

I  have  written  the  President  of  the 
United  States  imploring  him  to  use  his 
office  to  grant  an  Executive  pardon  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  letter  to 
President  Nixon  and  the  noble  and  un- 
selfish statement  of  Lieutenant  Calley — 
symbol  of  the  American  soldier  in  com- 
bat— to  his  convictors,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion exemplifies  the  highest  military  tra- 
dition and  honor — placing  country  above 
sell — follow. 

March  31,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

President  of  the  United  States  of  Am^ica. 
The  White  House.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  feel  It  Is  my  respon- 
sibility to  report  to  you  that  without  ex- 
ception every  one  of  the  many  constituents 
from  the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana  con- 
tacting me  are  outraged  at  the  conviction 
of  Lieutenant  Calley.  They  are  most  vocal 
and  adamant  In  demanding  his  immediate 
freedcHn. 

I  implore  you  to  exercise  the  authority  of 
your  office  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 


U.S.  mlliury  forces  to  relieve  the  chaotic 
state  by  granting  an  immediate  executive 
pardon  to  Lieutenant  Calley. 

The  feeling  of  my  constituents  seems  con- 
sistent— they  are  not  interested  In  facts,  flg- 
ures.  arguments,  or  rhetoric.  They  under- 
stand only  that  a  dedicated  young  American 
Army  officer  has  been  convicted  of  murder 
growing  out  of  combat  operations  in  war- 
time. And  they  want  him  free! 

Mr.  President,  my  people  have  enough 
POWs  in  North  Vietnam.  They  are  not  going 
to  accept  Lieutenant  Calley  being  held  as  a 
POW  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  you  alone  have 
the  power  to  stop  this  national  indignation. 
Your  prompt  and  early  action  in  this  matter 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence In  their  leader,  save  any  spark  of 
patriotism,  and  to  halt  the  further  demor- 
alization of  our  military  forces. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  R.  Rarick, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Calley  Plea:    "I  Had  to  Valite  the  Lives  op 
My  Troops" 
(Ft.  Benning,  Ga..  March  30.— Following  Is 
the  text  of  the  statement   by  Lt.   William 
L.  Calley,  Jr.,  to  the  court-martial  Jury  con- 
sidering his  sentence  for  murder  at  Mylal.) 
Let   me   know   If    you   can't   hear    me,   sir 
Your  honor,  court  members,  I  asked  Judge 
Latimer  and  my  other  attorneys  not  to  go  on 
m  mitigation  in  this  cas? 

There's  a  lot  of  things,  that  really  aren't 
appropriate  and  I  don't  think  It  matters 
vs  hat  type  of  individual  I  am. 

And  I'm  not  going  to  stand  here  and  plead 
for  my  life  and  my  freedom. 

But  I  would  like  you  to  ask—  ask  you  to 
consider  the  thousand  more  lives  that  are  go- 
ing to  be  lost  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  thou- 
sands more  to  be  imprisoned  not  only  here 
in  the  United  Stater,  but  in  North  Vietram 
and  in  hospitals  all  over  the  world  as  am- 
putees. 

I've  never  known  a  soldier,  nor  did  I  ever 
myself,  ever  wantonly  kill  a  human  being 
in  my  entire  life. 

If  I  have  committed  a  crime,  t.he  onlv 
crime  that  I  have  committed  is  in  judgment 
of  my  values  Apparently  I  valued  my  troops' 
lives  more  than  I  did  that  of  the  enemy — 
when  my  troops  were  getting  massacred  and 
mauled  by  an  enemy  I  couldn't  see.  I  couldn't 
feel  and  I  couldn't  touch — that  nobody  in 
the  military  system  ever  described  as  any- 
thing other  than  as  communism. 

They  didn't  give  It  a  race  They  didn't  give 
It  a  sex.  They  didn't  give  It  au  age  They 
never  let  me  believe  it  was  just  a  phllcsophy 
in  a  man's  mind.  That  was  my  enemy  out 
there. 

And  when  it  came  between  me  and  that 
enemy,  I  had  to  value  the  lives  of  my  troops 
and  I  feel  that  is  the  only  crime  I  have  com- 
mitted. 

Yesterday,  you  stripped  me  of  all  my  honor: 
Please,  by  your  actions  that  you  take  here 
today,  don't  strip  future  soldiers  of  their 
honor  I  beg  of  you 


NATIONAL    FUTURE    HOMEMAKERS 
OF  AMERICA  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
it  appropriate  to  recognize  today  an  or- 
ganization of  yoimg  people  who  believe 
that  social  change '  is  best  achieved 
through  constructive  "personal  involve- 
ment in  community  action. 

It  is  with  this  positive  attitude  that 
600.000   young  people  have   designated 


March  28  through  AprU  3  as  National 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  Week 
The  president  of  FHA  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  make  this  week  "a  showcase  for 
what  600,000  teenagers  are  doing  to  find 
solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting today's  society  in  preparation 
for  a  better  future."  These  young  people 
have  chosen  "FHA  Cares"  as  the  theme 
for  their  national  week  of  observance 
FHA's  record  confirms  that  assertion 

FHA  is  justly  proud  of  the  part  its 
12,054  local  chapters  have  played  in 
community  tutoring  programs  for  under- 
privUeged  children,  especially  children  of 
migrant  workers,  nutrition  education 
projects,  consumer  services,  and  in  the 
general  enhancement  of  homemaking 
education. 

A  number  of  FHA  members  have  writ- 
ten me  letters  recently  urging  me  to  sup- 
port continued  funding  for  the  consumer 
and  homemaking  education  sections  of 
the  vocational  education  amendments  to 
Public  Law  90-576. 

The  adequate  funding  of  homemaking 
education  is  important  to  these  young 
people,  and,  as  one  FHA  member  points 
out: 

In  a  time  when  the  dollar  buys  less,  it 
would  seem  that  our  decision -makers  would 
make  every  effort  to  educate  our  youth  to 
the  wise  use  of  this  commodity 

I  think  this  statement  typifies  the  at- 
titude of  responsible  concern  that  guides 
this  organization. 

I  feel  fortunate  that  this  organiza- 
tion has  75.000  members  in  the  State  of 
Texas  and  1,500  members  in  San  An- 
tonio, and  hope  that  I  will  someday  have 
the  opportunity  to  personally  assist  them 
in  one  of  their  community  action  en- 
deavors. 

FHA's  view  that  the  strengthening  of 
our  basic  social  unit — the  family— in 
turn  strengthens  and  enriches  American 
society  is  a  concept  that  has  lately  lost 
its  much-deserved  prominence.  We  are 
lucky  to  have  a  national  organization 
dedicated  to  perpetuating  that  concept 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  another  week  goes  by.  I 
want  to  remind  the  House  that  it  still  has 
in  social  security  a  matter  of  unfinished 
business  before  it.  With  the  signing  into 
law  of  the  10-percent  social  security  in- 
crease on  March  17.  this  House  did  not 
finish  its  business  or  fulfill  its  obligations 
to  the  senior  citizens  of  this  Nation.  This 
group  still  looks  to  us  to  finish  our  busi- 
ness. By  giving  an  individual  in  his  old 
age  $70  a  month  to  live  on,  this  Govern- 
ment has  hardly  gone  far  enough  in  its 
responsibility  to  the  elderly.  Much  as  I 
disliked  delaying  immediate  action  on 
the  social  security  increase,  I  must  con- 
fess I  was  reluctant  to  go  along  with  the 
amendment  to  the  debt  increase  earlier 
this  month  providing  for  the  10  percent 
social  security  increase  because  I  was 
afraid. that  it  would  be  regarded  as  the 
culmination  of  a  long  struggle  and  Mem- 
bers would  begin  to  turn  their  attention 
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to  other  pressing  matters,  feeling  that 
they  had  taken  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
elderly.  If  the  past  Is  anything  to  go  by, 
we  might  expect  that  it  will  be  at  least 
another  session  or  another  Congress  be- 
fore something  further  is  done  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  under  the  social 
security  system.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  when  the  base  payments  are  as 
low  as  they  are,  a  10-percent  increase 
does  not  that  measureably  improve  the 
lot  of  the  recipients.  Ten  percent  of  $64 
a  month  is  still  only  $6.40 — or  $70  total 
to  live  on.  There  is  stiU  a  need  for  further 
acticHi  by  this  Congress  this  session  in 
social  security.  There  are  still  opportuni- 
ties for  this  Congress  to  do  something 
further  in  this  area. 

With  this  aim  in  mind,  I  am  announc- 
ing today,  therefore,  that  I  plan  to  rein- 
troduce H.R.  1239  in  the  near  future  and 
am  currently  putting  together  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  wherein  I  will  solicit 
the  support  of  each  and  every  Member 
forH.R.  1239. 

What  would  H.R.  1239  accomplish?  It 
would  do  something  significant  by  pro- 
viding a  50-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  benefits  and  at  the  same  time 
would  raise  the  amount  of  outside  earn- 
ings which  a  beneficiary  may  have  with- 
out suffering  deductions  from  his  bene- 
fits. In  other  words,  H.R.  1239  would 
raise  the  benefits  50  percent  and  permit 
outside  earnings  to  reach  $3,000.  While 
I  confess  even  this  does  not  go  far 
enough,  at  least  it  would  be  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  social  se- 
curity recipient.  It  would  also  contribute 
to  an  improvement  in  the  economy  in 
this  current  period  of  deep  recession. 
What  better  way  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment increase  public  expenditure 
than  by  directing  needed  money  to  this 
neglected  group  in  oiu:  society?  The  day 
is  long  past  when  a  senior  citizen  or  any- 
one in  our  society  could  live  on  $70  mini- 
mum a  month.  It  is  time  to  be  realistic 
where  our  senior  citizens  are  concerned. 
It  is  time  to  look  realistically  at  subsist- 
ence level  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  my  bill  is 
that  this  will  not  lead  to  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  social  security  tax  because 
my  plan  calls  for  a  redistribution  of  the 
costs  of  this  increase.  I  propose  that  in- 
stead of  the  cost  being  split  50-50  be- 
tween employer-employee  that  the  Gov- 
ernment step  in  and  take  over  one-third 
of  the  cost  out  of  general  revenue,  leav- 
ing employers  and  employees  with  one- 
third  each.  Why  do  I  bring  Federal  funds 
into  the  picture.  Because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  social  security  system  is  actually 
defraying  costs  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  met  out  of  general  revenue.  It 
is  relieving  the  burdens  of  old-age  assist- 
ance and  aid  to  the  disabled,  expenses 
which  were  not  originally  intended  to  be 
bom  fully  by  the  trust  f imd.  In  providing 
for  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to  assume 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  this  increase,  I 
am  simply  asking  the  Government  to  pay 
its  fair  share. 

In  closing,  I  simply  want  to  repeat  that 
our  work  is  not  finished  as  far  as  the 
elderly  are  concerned.  Much  remains  to 
be  done.  The  10-percent  increase  just 
passed  is  but  a  first  step  in  the  right 
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direction.  Now  It  is  time  for  us  to  really 
get  down  to  serious  business  and  face  up 
to  what  it  really  costs  to  get  along  today. 


LT.  WILLIAM  CALLEY  CONVICTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabcmia  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  Lieutenant 
Calley  has  been  convicted  by  a  military 
jury  of  premeditated  murder  of  22  per- 
sons in  My  Lai,  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren. No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  condone 
the  international  killing  of  women  and 
children.  But,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  a  system  of  Justice  which 
allows  one  man  to  stand  trial  because 
he  is  a  career  ofQcer,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  others,  who  perhaps  partici- 
pated in  the  same  incident,  to  go  free 
because  they  just  happen  to  have  been 
discharged  before  the  indictment.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  with  a  system 
that  allows  Lieutenant  Galley's  superior 
oflBcers  to  avoid  prosecution.  If  one  Is 
guilty  of  following  orders,  then  those 
who  gave  the  orders  must  be  equally 
guilty.  What  is  a  soldier  to  do  in  the 
future  when  he  disagrees  with  an  order? 
Should  he  ignore  it  at  his  peril  or  should 
he  carry  it  out  and  risk  prosecution? 

The  Calley  case  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  prime  example  of  an  attempt 
to  find  a  scapegoat. 

The  trial  will  also  be  historical  in  that 
It  will  no  doubt  bring  about  a  much 
needed  revision  of  the  law. 

In  the  meantime,  because  Lieutenant 
Calley  was  a  product  of  the  system,  be- 
cause others  with  htm  will  never  be  tried, 
and  because  his  superior  oflQcers  are  ap- 
parently not  to  be  held  responsible,  I  be- 
lieve Lieutenant  Calley  should  be  freed. 


AMERICA'S    GREAT 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
There  have  been  17  modem  Olympic 
games  since  1896.  The  United  States  has 
won  the  competition  14  times. 


RELEASE  OF  VIETNAMESE 
PRISONERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findlky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  60 
of  my  colleagues  are  joining  me  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  calling  for  the  un- 
conditional release  of  1,600  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  of  war  held  in  South 
Vietnam,  equaling  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans now  listed  as  missing  in  action  or 
held  prisoner. 

Those  to  be  repatriated  should  be  se- 
lected at  random  without  regard  to  age 


or  physical  condition.  All  should  be  re- 
leased simultaneously  from  the  same  lo- 
cation on  the  demilitarized  zone  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  ceremony  during  which 
officials  of  allied  governments  would  is- 
sue a  supply  of  rations  to  each  prisoner 
released  and  make  an  appropriate  pubUc 
appeal  to  Hanoi,  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  said  the  Pathet  Lao  for  similar 
humane  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers. The  POW's  would  then  be  permitted 
to  proceed  on  foot  toward  North  Viet- 
rxam.  All  procedures  would  be  plarmed 
and  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
the  International  Red  Cross. 

The  occasion  would  unquestionably 
capture  the  Imagination  of  the  world. 
The  ceremony  and  release  would  receive 
widespread  attention  through  television, 
radio,  and  press  coverage.  For  the  first 
time,  the  world  would  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  number  of  U.S.  persons  now 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  enormity  of  Hanoi's  •violation  of  the 
Cieneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war. 
Each  enemy  POW  released  would  recog- 
nize, as  would  the  entire  world,  that  his 
newly  gained  freedom  symbolized  the 
imcertain  fate  of  one  American  pres- 
ently held  prisoner  or  missing  in  action. 

This  humanitarian  gesture  at  the 
DMZ  woiUd  dramatize  as  no  other  way 
possibly  could  the  treatment  of  POW's  by 
the  allies  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Vletcong,  and 
the  Pathet  Lao. 

This  proposal  has  recently  gained  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  Col.  Frank  Her- 
man, President  Nixon's  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Prisoners  of  War.  Testify- 
ing before  the  National  Security  Policy 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Colonel  Borman  called 
it  "a  most  significant  proposal,"  and  said 
he  would  "urge  that  this  be  accomplished 
with  the  maximum  haste."  Colonel  Bor- 
man added: 

I  think  tbat  the  time  has  come  to  act  on 
this  proposal. 

Another  witness.  Col.  Norris  Overly, 
who  was  held  prisoner  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  called  the  proposal  a  "tre- 
mendous Idea"  and  told  the  subcommit- 
tee, "our  only  real  weapon  is  world 
opinion." 

The  only  risk  involved  is  the  possibility 
that  the  repatriated  men  might  soon  be 
back  under  arms  against  us.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  same  risk  which  President 
Nixon  wisely  xmdertook  when  he  offered 
to  release  all  of  the  prisoners  held  by  the 
allies  if  the  enemy  would  release  those  in 
their  custody.  Obviously,  such  risk  in  the 
proposal  embodied  in  this  resolution 
would  be  much  smaller,  and  also  less 
than  the  risk  surrounding  the  valiant 
attempt  on  November  21,  1970,  to  rescue 
American  prisoners  held  near  Hanoi. 

Against  this  modest  risk  can  be  meas- 
ured these  possibilities  for  gain: 

First.  The  release  might  cause  Hanoi 
to  respond  in  kind.  If  Hanoi  should  re- 
lease a  few,  we  could  wisely  release  some 
more. 

Second.  At  the  very  minimum  the  re- 
lease would  stir  world  opinion — all  to  our 
advantage.  The  release  would  show,  as 
could  nothing  else,  the  gulf  in  hiunan 
compassion  between  us  and  the  enemy. 
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It  would  show  the  contrast  in  treatment 
of  POWs. 

Third.  The  release  would  focus  world- 
wide attention  directly  on  the  enemy's 
illegal  and  unconscionable  treatment  of 
POWs,  an  issue  which  evidently  causes 
them  their  greatest  difficulty  in  inter- 
national relations,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Overly,  has  prompted 
Hanoi  to  release  some  information  about 
those  missing  and  permit  some  flow  of 
mail. 

Fourth.  The  released  men  might  re- 
turn home  as  ambassadors  of  goodwill. 
The  reports  they  would  make  might  help 
to  correct  propaganda-bred  misappre- 
hensions. Even  if  returned  to  arms,  which 
seems  most  unlikely,  they  could  hardly 
be  unaffected  by  the  humanitarian  treat- 
ment they  had  '•eceived. 

Fifth.  It  would  do  much  to  inspire  the 
American  people  at  a  moment  when  in- 
spiration is  greatly  needed.  The  release 
undoubtedly  would  be  without  precedent, 
the  most  compassionate  act  ever  com- 
mitted by  any  nation,  large  or  small,  in 
time  of  war.  The  impact  of  this  vast 
drama — 1,600  men  turned  free  and  re- 
turned to  their  homeland  and  their  fami- 
lies— would  touch  every  American's 
deepest  emotions,  not  to  mention  its  im- 
pact abroad. 

Since  the  first  American  pilot  was  cap- 
tured in  August  of  1964,  no  issue  has  so 
stirred  American  public  sentiment  as  has 
the  undetermined  fate  of  our  POWs.  The 
unmerciful  anguish  to  families  and  loved 
ones  which  this  causes  is  an  outrage  to 
all  humanity.  Many  do  not  know  whether 
their  husbands  or  son  is  alive,  yet  each 
clings  to  the  tiny  thread  of  hope  that 
he  will  one  day  be  returned  safely. 

Just  how  elusive  and  frustrating  this 
hope  can  be  was  recently  demonstrated 
when  the  North  Vietnamese  released  a 
film  clip  containing  the  pictures  of  over 
60  prisoners  of  war.  It  has  not  been  possi- 
ble to  positively  identify  at  least  20  of 
the  Americans  pictured,  yet  800  separate 
American  families  have  identified  one 
of  the  20  photographs  as  being  of  their 
loved  one.  Such  inhuman  disregard  for 
the  sensibilities  of  these  families  can 
only  be  described  as  sadism. 

Short  of  outright  release,  nothing 
would  be  more  welcome  to  the  families  of 
those  men  who  are  listed  as  missing  in 
action  than  a  confirmation  of  their 
status  as  either  prisoner,  dead,  or  un- 
known. It  would  end  the  agonizing  un- 
certainty which  now  plagues  their  evei-y- 
day  existence. 

There  Is  a  growing,  gnawing  doubt  and 
pessimism  on  the  part  of  most  Ameri- 
cans, a  doubt  which  serves  only  to 
harden  pubhc  attitudes  toward  those 
who  are  daily  accused  of  violating  in- 
ternational law  and  of  mistreating  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  proposal  we  are  mak- 
ing today  would  lift  the  spirits  and  hopes 
of  men  held  captive,  their  families — in 
fact,  all  people  of  compassion.  It  would 
reaffirm  in  an  effective,  dramatic  way 
our  country's  willingness  to  assume  risk 
in  order  to  promote  the  safety  and  free- 
dom of  our  men  in  captivity. 

Text  of  resolution  and  list  of  cospon- 
sors  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  247 
Whereas.    1,600   American   servicemen    are 
held  prisoners-of-war,  or  are  missing  In  action 
in  Indochina;  and 


Whereas.  North  Vietnam,  the  National 
Uberation  Front  and  the  Pathet  L.io  con- 
tinue to  violate  the  st.indards  set  forth  in 
the  Geneva  Convention  which  require  hu- 
mane, decent  treatment  of  prisoners-of-war; 
and 

Whereas,  every  opportunity  sho.ild  be  pur- 
.sued  which  will  focus  attention  on  the  plight 
of  these  American  servicemen  and  the 
anguish  suffered  by  their  families  and 
frltnds,  and  bring  to  bear  against  North  Viet- 
nam the  force  of  world  opinion  In  behalf  of 
hiunane  policies;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  that. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  allied 
authorities  should: 

(1)  Arrange  the  immediate  unconditional 
release  of  1,600  North  Vietnamese  prlsoners- 
of-war  now  lield  in  South  Vietnam,  equaling 
the  number  of  Americans  now  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  or  imprisoned  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

(2)  Effect  the  release  of  all  such  prisoners 
simultaneously  from  the  same  location  on 
the  demilitarized  zone  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  ceremony  during  which  officials  of  allied 
governments  would  issue  u  supply  of  rations 
to  each  prisoner  released  and  make  an  appro- 
priate public  appeal  to  North  Vietnamese, 
National  Uberation  Front,  and  Pathet  Lao 
leaders  for  similar  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  they  hold.  Prisoners  would  then  be 
permitted  to  proceed  on  foot  toward  North 
Vietnam. 

1 3  )  Plan  and  carry  out  all  procedures  under 
the  close  supervision  of  the  International 
Red  Cross,  and  taice  special  precautions  to 
prohibit  forced  repatriation 
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L.  H.  Fountain  iD-NC),  Bill  Prenzel  (R- 
Minn).  James  G  Fulton  (R-Pa),  Edward  A. 
Garmatz  iD-Mdi.  Ella  T.  Grasso  (D-Conn), 
Charles  H  GrifTiii  iD-Mlss).  Charles  S.  Gub- 
.-:er  iR  Calili,  Seymour  Halpern  (R-NY), 
Ken  Hechler  i  D-\VVa  i  ,  Craig  Hosmer  (D 
Calif  I. 

Jack  F  Kemp  (R-NY),  Peter  N.  Kyros 
iD  Me),  Sherman  P  Lloyd  iR-Utah).  James 
A.  McClure  (R-Idaho»,  Spark  M,  Matsunaga 
(  D-Hawai! ) ,  Wiley  Mayne  i  R-Iowa  i .  Pat.sv  T. 
Mink  I  D  Ha  wain".  Wilmer  Mizell  (R  NCi".  F. 
Bradford  Morse  i  R-Mass ) ,  John  T.  Myers 
iR-Ind). 

Robert  N.  C  Nix  (D-Pa),  Richard  H.  Poff 
iR-Va).  Charlotte  T,  Held  (R-IU).  J  Ken- 
neth Robmson  (R  Va),  Howard  W  Roblson 
iR  .\'Y).  Rob.-"rt  A  Roe  iD-NJ),  Fred  B 
Rooney  iD-Pai.  Philip  E.  Ruppe  (R-Mlch). 
James  H  Scheuer  (  D-N'Y ) ,  William  A.  Steiger 
iR  -Wis) 

Charles  M.  Teague  (R-Calif ) ,  John  H.  Terry 
iR  NY).  Vernon  W  Thomson  iR-Wis), 
Charles  Thone  iR-Nebr).  Joseph  P  Vlgorlto 
(D-Pa).  Lawrence  G.  Williams  (R-Pa).  Larry 
Winn.  Jr.  (R-Kans),  Wendell  Wyatt  (R- 
Oreg).  John  Wydler  (R-NY),  Clement  J. 
Zablockl    (D-Wls). 


FEDERAL  FIREFIGHTER'S  RE- 
TIREMENT LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Maryland  iMr.  Hogan)  is  rec 
o^-niTted  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  extend  to  Fed- 
eral firefightei-s  the  same  preferential  re- 
tirement treatment  now  accorded  Fed- 
eral law  enfuicement  personnel  under 
the  hazardous  duty  provisions  of  tre 
ci\il  service  renremcnt  system.  This  lee- 
isiation  is  similar  to  that  which  the 
Congress  approved  late  in  the  91^t  Con- 
gress but  which  was  vetoed  bv  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Undei  my  bill.  Federal  firef1:;hters,  tor 
the  first  time,  would  be  eligible  for  fuj] 
i-etii-ement  after  attaining  age  50  with 
20  years  of  .sertite.  The  annuity  would 
be  computed  at  tiie  rate  of  2  perf^en*  of 
tJic  emplcyee'.s  high  3-ypar  averaee  ^al- 
ary multiplied  by  his  total  vears  ol  serv 
ice. 

The  same  ci-iteria  used  to  justify  pref- 
erential treatment  to  law  enforcement 
pei-.sonnel  win.  under  this  legislation  be 
applied  to  Federal  firefighters,  as  It 
should  be.  Firefighting  requires  a  staff  of 
active,  vigorous,  and  physically  capable 
men.  Wc  also  need  this  legislation  .0 
provide  an  incentive  to  .?ncourape 
younger  men  to  enter  and  remain  in  Fed- 
eral service,  and  older  men  to  Itave  it 
at  an  early  age. 

Th"  occu))ation  of  firefighting  i.s  on"  of 
the  mc.^t  hazirdou.s  in  the  world.  The 
fact  that  the  firefighters'  fatality  rate  is 
275  percent  greater  than  the  rate  for 
the  overall  work  force  certainly  ,siib- 
stantiate.s  this  statement 

Federal  firefighters  are  required  daily 
to  handle  chemicals  and  radioactive 
materials.  Nuclear  materials  are  becom- 
ing commonplace  at  numerous  Federal 
installations  and  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear accident,  the  Federal  firefighter  is 
the  first  one  called  upon  to  respond. 

Firefighters  perform  their  duties  dur- 
ing emergency  situations,  all  times  of 
the  day  and  night,  exposed  to  extreme 
heat  and  cold.  Tliis  type  of  duty  is  often 
heavy,  performed  in  extreme  high  tem- 
peratures. Noted  physicians  say  that  this 
is  a  burden  on  the  cardiovascular  system. 
The  pulse  rate  increases  and  the  stroke 
volume  of  the  heart  deci-eases. 

Federal  firemen  also  perform  much  of 
their  duties  in  the  extreme  cold.  Au- 
thorities, in  their  research,  have  found 
that  this  may  produce  persistent  hyper- 
tension. A  firefighter  is  exposed  to  car- 
bon dioxide  and  other  poisonous  gases, 
which  unquestionably  do  damage  to  the 
heart  and  vascular  system. 

At  a  nearby  Federal  installation,  in  a 
5-year  period.  10  percent  of  the  fire- 
fighting force  was  lost  because  of  heart 
ailments — the  average  age  of  these  men 
was  only  44  years. 

I  have  in  my  district  a  niunber  of  mili- 
tary installations.  One  is  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory  at  Indian  Head, 
Md.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the 
world  more  hazardous  than  that  facility, 
where  they  make  propellants,  rockets, 
and  torpedoes,  and  the  firefighters  there 
have  an  imbelievably  difiBcult  and  haz- 
ardous job. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement,  Health  Benefits, 
and  Insurance  to  join  me  in  seeking 
prompt  action  on  this  measure. 


March  Jl,  19\ 
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PROPOSAL  THAT  LT.  WILLIAM  CAL- 
LEY  BE  INVITED  TO  ADDRESS 
JOINT  SESSION  OP  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  Fuqua)  is  recog- 
mzed  for  30  minutes, 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pro- 
pose that  an  American  citizen  be  invited 
to  address  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 

Today,  I  propose  that  Army  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Galley  be  invited  to  speak  to  the 
American  people  to  tell  them  his  side  of 
the  story. 

Today,  I  propose  that  an  American  sol- 
dier—just  an  average  guy  in  civilian 
life_be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  men  and 
women  of  all  50  States  to  let  them  know- 
that  we  are  all  his  codefendants. 

Today,  I  introduce  a  House  concurrent 
resolution. 

It  seems  appiopriate  at  this  season  of 
the  year  tliat  Lieutenant  Calley's  trial 
come  to  an  end.  For  we  can  be  hke  Pon- 
tius Pilate  and  wash  our  hands  and  say 
that  'This  is  none  of  my  affair."  It  has 
been  done  before. 

Today,  there  is  a  far  greater  issue  than 
the  trial  of  Lt.  William  Calley,  for  this 
IS  but  another  chapter  in  a  continuing 
story  where  a  scapegoat  is  sought — and 
in  this  case  it  is  Lt.  William  Calley. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  a  ship  named 
the  Pueblo.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  great 
many  people  have  forgotten  that  story. 
We  hush  that  one  up. 

After  the  men  of  this  ship  were  sent 
mto  a  battle  zone,  ill-protected  and  al- 
most completely  defenseless— they  were 
captured.  They  suffered  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  These  men  suffered 
physical  pain  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States. 

And  what  was  their  reward?  They  were 
to  be  tried. 

Well,  the  American  people  rose  up  as 
one  at  this  indignity.  That  service  in- 
volved—the Department  of  Defense — 
was  unable  to  slaughter  a  scapegoat. 

But  they  were  successful  in  halting  the 
career  of  a  dedicated  Navy  officer — and 
to  the  end  of  time  the  story  of  Captain 
Bucher  and  his  crew  will  be  a  blot  on  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

lieutenant  Calley  is  a  man  who  volim- 
teered— he  was  sent  to  an  Army  .school  to 
learn  to  kill.  War  is  never  a  pleasant 
little  interlude  like  a  football  game,  to  be 
trite,  it  is  pure  immitigated  hell. 

One  visit  to  a  service  hospital  or  a  VA 
hospital  will  expose  you  to  human  suffer- 
ing you  can  never  imagine.  The  injuries 
which  these  men  suffered  in  the  service 
of  their  Nation  will  be  with  them  to  the 
end  of  their  days,  but  we  seem  to  be  moi-e 
interested  in  washing  our  hands  of  any 
affair  that  is  unpleasant. 

Lieutenant  Calley  has  been  tried  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
That  code  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  somebody  stood 
up  here  and  said  we  are  his  accusers,  let 
us  invite  this  American  serviceman  here 
to  tell  his  story. 

The  television  cameras  roll  as  the 
astronauts  or  the  President  address  the 
Congress.  Newsmen  and  dignitaries  fall 
all  over  themselves  to  be  seen  and  heard 
at  these  pleasant  events. 


Well,  I  can  assuie  you  of  one  thing. 
If  a  young  man  who  is  a  citizen  of  this 
Nation  is  invited  here  to  tell  you  to  your 
face,  and  through  that  medium  of  the 
American  people,  he  can  look  into  the 
faces  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  tell  them  that  he  has 
been  stripped  of  his  honor. 

He  can  say  in  his  own  words  what  he 
feels.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be 
a  perfectly  legitimate  fimction  of  the 
Congress,  for  maybe  the  laws  relating  to 
military  justice  are  somewhat  less  per- 
fect than  many  would  have  us  to  believe. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  My  Lai  or  any 
other  area.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
Pueblo  or  the  men  that  suffered  there. 

This  is  a  question  of  the  morale  of 
our  servicemen  and  the  fiber  of  our  Na- 
tion, If  we  do  not  accept  as  a  people  the 
problems  as  well  as  the  tributes,  then 
this  Nation  has  sunk  to  a  low  point. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  here  and  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  success  of  a 
flight  to  the  moon. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  will  join  me 
in  being  wiling  to  sit  and  listen  to  a 
young  man  who  might  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

And  he  got  life  imprisonment — a  fate 
which  might  be  far  worse. 

He  said  at  the  conclusion  of  his  trial 
that  he  did  not  plead  for  his  life  or  his 
treedom.  but  he  did  plead  for  the  men 
who  are  still  over  in  that  hellhole — de- 
fending your  liberty  and  my  liberty. 

Is  this  the  America  we  were  taught  to 
love? 

Drafted  and  urged  to  enlist,  a  young 
Florida  boy  was  taught  to  kill.  Sent  to  a 
land  where  he  could  not  know  the  enemy, 
wliere  his  fellow  servicemen  have  been 
killed  and  maimed  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, by  an  enemy  that  is  unseen,  he  does 
not  even  liave  the  knowledge  that  his  Na- 
tion is  behind  him. 

I  have  never  understood  limited  war- 
fare. War  is  no  game.  The  killing  and 
slaughter  of  young  Americans  is  no 
laughing  matter,  it  is  not  a  romantic  ad- 
venture— it  is  terror  and  sorrow,  suffering 
and  anguish. 

Tliink  of  the  anguish  of  the  wives  and 
cliildien  of  men  who  are  imprisoned — 
never  knowing  whether  they  are  married 
or  widowed — children  with  a  father  or 
half-orphan. 

While  William  Calley  volunteered  and 
we  sent  him  into  this  abyss,  another  fel- 
low that  goes  by  the  name  of  Muhammed 
Ali  walks  around  with  a  few  million  dol- 
lars in  his  pockets  from  a  sporting  event. 

Tlie  scenario  in  'Vietnam  is  no  sporting 
event. 

Calley  had  friends  who  we»e  killed.  He 
knew  a  iiorror  and  an  agony  that  those 
comfortable  in  their  little  corners  cannot 
know. 

Go  ahead  and  wash  your  hands  of  this 
aiTair. 

Go  ahead  and  say  it  is  none  of  my 
affair. 

And  there  will  be  other  Calleys  and 
other  Pueblo's. 

Since  we  have  been  so  prone  to  bring 
those  with  pleasant  achievements 
among  our  midst,  let  us  bring  in  this 
young  Army  ofQcer.  It  will  not  take  much 
of  the  time  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

But  it  might  help  us  to  understand  the 


horror  that  is  being  inflicted  on  young 
Americans  in  a  war  whicli  was  not  de- 
clared and  which  goes  on  without  the 
Nation  making  any  resolve  or  sacrifice 
to  win. 

Let  others  do  the  suffering  as  long  as  it 
does  not  affect  my  little  corner  of  the 
world,  seems  to  be  said. 

And  it  will  continue  to  be  somebody's 
brother,  somebody's  son,  wiio  will  be 
brought  home  in  a  flag-covered  cofiBn. 

Today,  I  propose  that  Lt.  William  Cal- 
ley be  invited  to  address  a  joint  session  of 
Congress.  A  great  many  platitudes  might 
end  at  that  point. 

A  young  American  citizen  might  have 
a  chance  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story — and 
maybe  there  will  be  some  people  who 
might  ha\  e  a  new  understanding. 

I  do  not  plead  for  his  life  or  his  free- 
dom. 

But  I  do  plead  that  he  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  tlie  American 
people. 

H.  CoN.  Res.  250 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprt^entatives 
tthe  Senate  concurring i ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  events  at  My  Lai 
and  the  subsequent  conviction  of  Lieutenant 
William  Calley  for  participation  therein, 
raise  issues  in  the  minds  of  American  citi- 
zens which  transcend  the  interests  of  mili- 
tary justice,  and  require  that  Lieutenant 
Calley  be  given  an  opportunity  to  addrt-Sa 
the  Nation  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  con- 
vened in  joint  session. 


REVENUE-SHARING  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  1  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga 1 .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Flood  » ,  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  inserting  into  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp,  which 
were  delivered  befoi-e  the  National  Press 
Club  on  today: 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp 

With  frequent  regularity,  the  nation's 
Governors  Journey  to  Washington — individ- 
ually or  in  groups — to  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dent, confer  with  Cabinet  officials,  to  lobby 
in  Congress  and  address  the  National  Press 
Club. 

Often,  the  Governor's  are  followed  by — or 
preceded  by — the  Mayors  of  the  nation's 
cities. 

Invariably,  the  message  is  the  same:  the 
states  and  cities  of  America  are  in  desperate 
hnancial  shape  and  the  federal  government 
must  bail  them  out  with  some  form  of  rev- 
enue sharing. 

Usually,  the  dialogue  turns  out  to  be  a  de- 
bate without  particulars.  Some  Governors 
and  Mayors  support  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  in  principle.  Others  support  the 
Nixon  plan  whatever  that  may  be.  Some  axe 
for  other  forms  of  federal  help.  Others  are 
for  the  proposals  of  this  or  that  Senator. 
The  general  theme  though  is  consistent.  The 
cities  and  states  lack  the  broad  tax  base, 
must  live  within  balanced  budgets  and  thus 
are  unable  to  finance  their  expanding  needs. 

Against  this  background  of  growing  na- 
tional debate.  I  am  happy,  If  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive, to  be  here  today  to  address  the 
National  Press  Club  as  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  the  nation's  third  largest  state. 

I  say  I  am  apprehensive  because  I  am  sure 
you  are  sitting  there  expecting  to  hear  the 
same  old  pitch  for  revenue  sharing  in  the 
same  old  w.iy  with  minor  modifications  here 
and  there. 
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Well,  I've  decided  not  to  make  the  same  old 
pitch  because  I  don't  happen  to  agree  with  It. 
The  NUon  proposals  simply  do  not  apply  to 
the  problems  of  1971  let  alone  for  1072  and 
successive  years. 

I  built  a  successful  business  by  making 
decisions  baaed  upon  need  and  logic.  I  don't 
believe  we  can  solve  our  governmental  prob- 
lems by  continuing  to  make  our  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  politics. 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  As  Oov- 
eruor  ot  Pennsylvania  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
the  beneficiary  of  a  windfall  called  revenue 
sharing. 

Call  it  the  Nixon  Plan,  the  Muskle  Plan,  the 
Governor's  Plan,  the  Mayors'  Plan,  or  any- 
one else's  plan,  I'll  take  the  money.  Pennsyl- 
vania needs  it. 

Last  month,  in  Pennsylvania,  we  enacted  a 
new  tax  package  featuring  for  the  first  time 
an  income  tax  based  on  line  60  of  the  federal 
tax  return.  Coupled  with  some  basic  reforms 
and  additional  business  taxes,  that  package 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  place 
Pennsylvania  on  a  solid  financial  basis.  This 
is  quite  a  step  forward  considering  the  fact 
that  on  March  1st  we  ran  out  of  money;  that 
we  were  on  the  brink  of  Insolvency,  facing  a 
debt,  projected  until  Jime  or  1972,  of  $1.66 
billion. 

Nonetheless,  even  with  the  passage  of  new 
taxes  and  the  economies  that  we  are  Intro- 
ducing into  the  operations  of  government, 
we  will  barely  meet  our  obligations  for  pres- 
ent programs  in  fiscal  '71-72,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  need  to  finance  many  new  pro- 
grams of  vital  public  need. 

Take,  for  example,  mass  transportation  In 
Pennsylvama.  The  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vama  Transportation  Authority  (SEPTA) 
which  services  Philadelphia  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  Is  in  serious  financial 
trouble.  To  modernize  SEPTA  and  place  It  on 
a  solid  financial  footing,  between  800  million 
and  a  billion  dollars  will  be  needed  over  the 
next  five  years. 

That  money  can't  come  from  Philadelphia, 
nor  can  it  come  from  the  state.  Only  last 
week,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia warned  that  Philadelphia  faces  "fis- 
cal chaos"  In  the  1970s.  The  r«port  projected 
cumulative  deficits  for  this  one  city  alone 
totaling  $1,325  billion  over  the  next  five 
years. 

The  Federal  Reserve  report  also  made  clear 
that  the  projected  amount  of  $54  million 
which  Philadelphia  would  receive  annually 
would  still  leave  a  deficit  of  over  one  billion 
dollars  In  five  years  merely  to  continue  to 
finance  existing  programs  even  if  President 
Nixon's  revenue  sharing  program  was 
enacted. 

The  Nixon  proposal  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
red  herring  to  obscure  the  real  problems  our 
nation  faces  and  to  give  the  illusion  that 
the  administration  is  concerned  about  the 
people's  problems.  Also,  what  Is  happening 
today  Is  that  public  officials,  focualng  so 
strongly  on  the  abstract  concept  of  revenue 
sharing,  have  failed  to  perceive  the  vital  in- 
ter-relationship of  fiscal  policy  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  policy. 

Tou  have  often  heard  Governors,  Mayors 
and  Congressmen  say  that  money  alone  will 
not  solve  our  problems. 

But  too  often  that  statement  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  single  preoccupation  with  get- 
ting money  alone. 

I  hope  that  we  can  stimulate  a  broader 
debate  throughout  the  nation,  one  which 
would  place  equal  priority  on  the  need  for 
economic  growth  and  the  demand  for  social 
progress. 

Perhaps  no  other  issue  of  modern  times 
illustrates  the  three-fold  problem  of  fiscal 
necessity,  economic  growth  and  social  prog- 
ress better  than  the  welfare  system. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  welfare  rolls 
In  Pennsylvania  are  expected  to  exceed 
900.000  cases. 


In  New  York  State,  Governor  Rockefeller 
announced  last  week  a  proposal  to  place  a 
one-year  residency  requirement  on  welfare 
recipients,  Justifying  his  claim  on  the  state- 
ment that  his  state  faces  an  unusually  seri- 
ous situation  under  the  terms  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  residency  ruling. 

And  in  California.  Governor  Reagan  has 
flatly  and  simply  called  for  the  elimination 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  from 
the  welfare  rolls  at  a  projected  saving  of  $700 
million. 

Each  response  has  been  in  terms  of  money. 

Neither  Rockefeller  nor  Reagan  has  spoken 
In  terms  of  people. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment take  over  the  operation  of  the  entire 
welfare  system.  I  believe  that  the  machinery 
ui  public  assistance,  designed  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  the  1930's  Depreiislon,  simply  no 
longer  applies  to  the  problems  of  the  seven- 
ties. 

The  rise  in  the  welfare  caseload  represents 
a  fiscal  crisis  of  grave  magnitude  that  can 
not  be  handled  by  the  states.  The  soaring 
caseload  not  only  reflects  uncontrollable 
state  costs  due  to  federal  laws  and  court 
decisions  regarding  eligibility  for  welfare, 
but  it  Is  also  indicative  of  a  stagnant  na- 
tional economy. 

It  points  up  our  social  failure  to  provide 
meaningful  programs  of  education.  Job 
training,  and  employment,  for  all  our  citi- 
zens, of  wasting  BO  much  of  our  precious 
national  resources  in  a  senseless  war  instead 
of  taking  care  of  our  people's  real  needs. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  government,  on 
every  level,  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
three-cornered  solution  to  our  problems.  One 
is  the  generation  of  new  sources  of  revenue 
for  our  cities  and  states,  which  should  in- 
clude some  block  grant  revenue  sharing 
lunds  combined  with  a  federal  takeover  of 
the  welfare  program. 

A  second  Is  the  need  for  positive  federal 
action  to  stimulate  economic  growth. 

Third,  an  expansion  of  programs  for  so- 
cial progress. 

My  thoughts  regarding  the  need  for  fed- 
eral takeover  of  the  welfare  systems  were 
presented  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  January  22nd.  I  shall  not  expand  on  this 
concept  here  except  to  illustrate  that  under 
Nixon's  revenue  sharing  proposals,  Pennsyl- 
vania's state  government  would  receive  $123 
million  next  year  but  welfare  costs  alone 
will  increase  over  $150  million.  And  that 
we  would  presently  save  almost  $700  million 
If  Washington  took  this  load  over.  Many  of 
our  problems  are  caused  by  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  John  Kennedy  became 
President,  the  economy  faced  the  same  type 
of  stagnation  which  we  are  witnessing  to- 
day— high  ixnemployment,  slow  growth  and 
sluggish  production. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  demonstrated 
that  the  tools  of  the  federal  government 
could  be  used  in  a  constructive  manner  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  Public  works.  Man- 
power Retraining,  Area  Redevelopment,  Aid 
to  Education,  new  Incentives  for  housing  and 
stepped  up  urban  assistance  all  were  put  to 
work  to  prime  the  economy. 

Some  of  these  programs  In  their  partic- 
ulars, would  not  necessarily  be  the  ones  we 
need  today.  But  surely  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  adopt  the  principle  of  putting 
Its  vast  resources  to  work  for  the  cause  of 
economic  growth. 

As  Leon  Keyserling  recently  pointed  out, 
"unless  reasonably  full  employment  and  pro- 
duction are  restored  within  a  reasonable 
time,  all  of  the  economic  and  social  problems 
with  which  the  states  and  localities  are  wres- 
tling will  be  further  aggravated  to  a  degree 
which  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  revenue 
sharing."  A  program  for  revenue  sharing 
would  be  but  a  part,  and  minor  part  at  that, 
of  the  entire  program  needed  by  our  federal 


government.  There  is  urgent  need  to  develoo 
a  loug-range  economic  and  social  budget  for 
the  United  States,  properly  quantifying  broad 
production  and  employment  targets. 

I  understand  the  President  says  he  U  now 
a  Disciple  of  Keynes.  He  has  presented  hit 
own  version  of  deficit  spending  in  the  guue 
of  a  full  employment  budget.  He  claims  that 
he  is  now  prepared  to  iise  the  tools  of  th« 
federal  government  to  get  us  out  of  the  reces- 
slonary  spiral  we  are  in. 

But  once  again,  we  see  evidence  that  hit 
words  are  not  consistent  with  his  actions. 

Why,  is  the  administration  holding  back 
on  billions  of  dollars  already  appropriated 
for  eduatlon  and  urban  programs  and  man- 
dated from  the  highway  trust  fund? 

Last  weekend  at  the  Democratic  Govemorg' 
Conference  in  St.  Loiua,  I  said  that  while 
Nixon  talks  a  good  game  about  revenue  shar- 
ing he  was  following  instead  a  policy  of  rev- 
enue  snaring. 

I  don't  believe,  we  will  see  this  unimagl&s. 
tive  administration  use  the  tools  at  its  com- 
mand with  any  sort  of  determination.  I 
think  we  will  see  more  words,  fewer  deeds 
and  a  lot  of  expressed  hope  that  somehow 
the  economy  will  Improve  Itself.  I  might  add 
this  is  a  philosophy  followed  by  all  Republi- 
can administrations  since  1924 — all  of  whlcb 
have  evolved  In  deep  recession  or  depres- 
sion. 

If  we  are  going  to  stimulate  the  economy 
the  administration  must  have  to  believe  it 
can  be  stimulated.  And  It  seems  to  be  the 
peculiar  falling  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion that  it  has  no  faith  In  the  potential 
of  human  ingenuity  applying  the  tool*  ol 
government  to  generate  true  prosperity. 

Finally,  as  a  third  point.  I  want  to  talk 
briefly  about  the  question  of  social  progress 

Where  will  we  be,  as  a  nation,  with  all 
the  revenue  at  our  disposal  unless  we  use  It 
wisely  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people? 

What  good.  Indeed,  will  econooUc  growth 
be  unless  It  benefits  not  only  the  few  at  the 
top   but   the  millions   at  the   bottom? 

The  nation  is  quieter  today  than  it  hai 
been. 

But  perhaps  our  misery  has  simply  gone 
undergroxmd. 

The   poor   are   not   always   visible. 

And  the  angry  are  not  always  shouting. 

Sometimes  both  poverty  and  anger  an 
transformed  into  quiet  desp>air  and  invisible 
frustration. 

Whatever  the  present  mood,  the  fact  la 
that  America  still  has  not  lived  up  to  its 
commitment  to  equal  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  rac«,  creed,  or  color. 

Not  have  we  been  sufficiently  Innovative 
In  devising  new  approaches  to  learning  for 
millions  of  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der whose  livelihood  depends  upon  nunual 
employment  and  other  forms  of  low  paying 
Jobs,  many  of  whom  languish  on  welfare 
because  they  lack  the  skills  and  knowledge 
to  hold  jobs  In  our  modem  society. 

A  lot  of  jobs  are  disappearing  because 
of  the  sluggish  economy  and  because  of 
automation. 

In  their  place  are  other  Jobs  but  these  re- 
quire sklUs  and  training  which  still  are  not 
available  to  or  earmarked  for  those  most  In 
need. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  welfare  roll* 
increase  when  unemployment  is  so  high 
and  unemployablllty  is  ao  obvious? 

During  the  recent  crisis  In  Pennsylvania, 
we  faced  the  jxjsslblUty  of  laying  off  about 
five  hundred  people  In  custodial  jobs  In  our 
Depsutment  of  Property  and  Supplies.  The 
move  'was  Intended  to  effect  some  economies. 
The  plan  was  almost  approved  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Property  and  Supplies  said  to  me: 
"Governor,  you  know  what's  going  to  happen 
when  you  lay  those  people  off?  Theyll  all 
be  on  welfare."  I  decided  to  use  the  same 
number  of  dollars  to  keep  these  people  em- 
ployed and  our  buildlngB  clean.  This  Ind- 
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dent  points  up  clearly  the  predicament  we 

Ether  we  provide  relevant  training  that 
leads  to  meaningful  employment  or  else  we 
continue  to  witness  the  continued  rise  in 
the  welfare  rolls. 

j>or  a  brief  period  during  the  sixties.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  nation  had  finally  captured 
the  commitment  to  social  progress. 

But  I  believe  It  has  been  lost  and  must 
be  regained  If  this  nation  Is  to  survive. 

And  behind  the  national  problem,  of 
course,  lies  the  international  situation.  Let's 
face  it.  We  shall  not  succeed  here  in  America 
until  we  end,  once  and  for  all,  our  involve- 
ment !n  Indo  China.  And  we  shall  not  suc- 
ceed, even  then,  unless  we  transfer  some  of 
the  huee  defense  budget  into  meaningful 
revenue  .";harlne  programs. 

These,  then,  are  the  priorities  as  I  see  them 
and  I  would  like  to  close  this  discussion  with 
a  brief  statement  of  my  own  position  on  the 
specific  question  of  revenue  sharing  so  that 
you  will  have,  on  the  record,  the  position  of 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  month  ago,  when  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  met  here  In  Washington.  I 
made    a    four-point    proposal    for    adoption 
which  Included  the  following  Items: 
1.  rm-L  nrnERALizATioN  or  wtlfarb  programs 

The  present  costs  of  public  assistance  are 
uncontrollable  by  the  states.  These  are  main- 
ly federally-established  programs,  but  In 
those  states  seeking  to  provide  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency  to  people  on 
welfare,  the  states  alone  or  the  states  and 
their  local  governments  together  now  bear 
the  lion's  share  of  the  load, 

Diu-inp  1971,  the  Federal  Government 
should  a.ssume  all  costs  for  welfare  that  ex- 
ceed W-  of  each  state's  costs  for  1970. 

Next,  each  year  between  1972  and  1976,  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume  an  addi- 
tional 20'"-  of  this  welfare  burden.  Thus  by 
1976.  the  Federal  Government  would  be  pay- 
ing 100 "^  of  all  welfare  costs  for  each  state. 

2.   STATE   AND    CITY    DRAWING   RIGHTS 

States  and  cities  should  be  able  to  obtain 
In  advance  from  the  Federal  Treasury  or  the 
Federal  Reserve,  under  a  program  of  special 
Federal  Drawing  Rights,  monies  that  are  due 
them  under  Federal  grant  formulas  in  any 
given  fiscal  year.  This,  In  effect,  will  provide 
a  fiscal  shock  absorber  for  state  and  local 
governments  to  permit  better  fiscal  planning 
of  their  finances,  and  to  prevent  chaos  when 
they  run  out  of  money.  Most  cities  and  states, 
unlike  the  Federal  government,  cannot  resort 
to  deficit  financing,  even  In  case  of  dire 
emergency. 

3     fTDEKALLT    GUARANTEED    LOANS    TOR    STATES 
AND    CITIES 

Our  states  and  cities  today  pay  higher  than 
prime  Interest  rates  because  the  lenders  look 
upon  states  and  cities  as  Increasingly  poorer 
risks.  Tet.  our  states  and  cities  must  borrow 
billions  upon  billions  over  the  next  decade. 

A  Federal  agency  should  be  established  to 
fully  guarantee  loans  made  by  our  cltlee 
and  states.  This  would  lower  the  interest 
rate  on  such  borrowing  and  save  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  state  and  local  taxpay- 
«s.  Such  a  guarantee  plan  for  our  steam- 
ship lines  already  exists  under  the  Federal 
Maritime  Act  Certainly  our  states  and  cities 
are  at  l?ast  equally  worthy  of  support. 

4.    REVENUE    SHARING 

The  President's  formula  for  general  reve- 
nue sharing  Is  Inadequate.  In  calling  for  the 
reclasBlfloitlon  of  categorical  grants  Into  bloc 
grants,  it  Is  nothing  more  than  a  case  of 
KTambllng  the  same  egg  twice.  Its  dlatrlbu- 
uon  has  little  to  do  with  per  capita  Income 
«•  need,  and  Its  reward  for  "state  and  local 
Mcal  effort"  tends  to  reinforce  the  current 
regressive  real   estate  and  sales  taxes. 

I  recommend  a  formula  with  Incentives 
w  encourage ; 


(a)  states  to  adopt  graduated  Income 
taxes; 

(b)  procedures  for  allocation  of  shared 
revenues  to  local  governments  to  encourage 
oonstolldatlon  of  Inefficient  units. 

I  also  recommend  that  general  revenue 
sharing  be  a  four-year  authorization  with 
annual  appropriations  rather  than  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  as  a  percentage  of  the 
personal  income  tax  b««e  as  proposed  by  the 
President. 

I  am  not  calling  for  revenue  sharing  by 
Itself  or  for  federalization  of  welfare  pro- 
grams by  Itself.  I  am  saying  that  the  states 
and  the  cities  need  both  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  needed  fiscal  relief.  And  we  need 
both  Immediately. 

If  these  four  points  were  adopted  Into 
law,  they  would  do  much  to  place  our  states 
and  cities  on  a  more  adequate  financial  base, 
provide  Incentives  for  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  state  and  local  governments, 
provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
'Federal  funds  than  either  revenue  sharing 
or  federalization  of  welfare  alone,  and  oon- 
tlntie  a  federal-state-local  partnership  which 
has  been  creative  and  productive  in  many 
Instances   during   the   past   40   years. 

America's  economy  can  be  stimulated. 
America's  cities  can  be  turned  Into  thriving 
communities.  And  our  states  can  be  made  to 
fulfill  their  constitutional  duties  to  their 
citizens. 

Our  people  can  be  assisted  in  their  quest 
to  live  enriched  Uvea. 

We  have  the  capital,  we  have  the  resources, 
we  have  the  most  Innovative  people  In  the 
world.  We  can  resolve  our  problems  If  we 
utilize  all  our  great  advantages  In  a  logical 
and  constructive  way. 

But,  we  cannot  Improve  our  lot  If  the  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  hack  out  programs 
for  public  relations  or  political  purposes  and 
ballyhoos  these  concoctions  as  the  salvation 
of  the  nation. 

I  place  the  NTxon  proposal  for  revenue 
sharing  In  this  category.  It  Is  not  based  upon 
realism.  It  won't  make  a  dent  in  solving  our 
fiscal  problems. 

Welfare  takeover  Is  a  much  more  mean- 
ingful program.  Federal  assumption  of  wel- 
fare costs  would  relieve  the  states  of  enor- 
mous sums  in  their  budgets  so  they  in  turn 
could  relieve  the  cltlee  of  a  larger  share  of 
educational  costs. 

But  neither  revenue  sharing  nor  welfare 
takeover  will  solve  our  nation's  fiscal  prob- 
lems. We  desperately  need  major  programs 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  programs  that 
virtll  offer  real  opportunities  for  our  pe<^Ie 
to  live  more  fruitful  lives. 

Until  we  take  meaningful  steps  In  this  di- 
rection everything  else  we  do  constitutes 
nothing  more  than  a  holding  action. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEN.  JAMES 
HILLIARD  POLK,  JR. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Plynt)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, March  31,  1971,  Gen.  James  Hll- 
llard  Polk,  Jr.,  Commander-in-Chief, 
U.S.  Army  Eurof)e  and  Seventh  VS. 
Army,  also  Commander  Central  Army 
Group  NATO,  retired  from  active  duty. 
Jimmy  Polk  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
soldiers  of  this  generation.  He  retires 
after  37  years  10  months  as  an  oflBcer  In 
the  U.S.  Army  and  In  addition  to  that 
spent  4  years  as  a  cadet  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  It  might  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  he  has  been  a  part 
of  the  U.S.  Army  ever  since  he  was  bom. 
He  was  bom  on  an  Army  post— Camp 


McGraw,  Batangas,  Philippine  Islands, 
December  31,  1911,  of  Army  parents.  He 
has  literally  been  in  the  Army  ever  since. 

Since  August  1961  with  the  exception 
of  9  months  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Force  Development,  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Army,  he  has  served  in  command 
positions  of  great  responsibility  In  U.S. 
Army  Europe.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
served  longer  or  with  greater  distinction 
in  USAEUR  than  he  has.  During  this 
service,  because  of  the  unique  require- 
ments of  seven  of  his  last  eight  assign- 
ments, he  has  been  a  soldier-diplomat. 
His  first  assignment  which  required  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  military-diplomatic 
assignments  started  when  he  served  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G3,  Land  Forces, 
Central  Europe,  beginning  In  July  1957. 
FYom  that  time  imtil  his  retirement  with 
the  exception  of  9  months  duty  as 
ACSFOR,  he  has  been  involved  in  major 
international  assignments. 

General  Polk's  retirement  in  one  sense 
marks  the  end  of  an  era.  It  Is  very  likely 
that  he  Is  the  last  senior  army  com- 
mander to  have  served  in  the  horse 
cavalry  which  has  produced  Its  full  share 
of  senior  commanders.  Msmy  of  Its  of- 
ficers and  men  continue  to  wear  the 
crossed  sabers  even  though  they  subse- 
quently served  with  armored  cavalry, 
armory,  or  air  cavalry. 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
in  the  summer  of  1929,  graduated  in 
June  1933  and  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  of  cavalry  assigned  to  the 
8th  Cflvalry  Regiment,  Between  his 
graduation  and  December  7,  1941.  he 
served  as  a  cavalry  unit  officer,  a  student 
rtt  thp  ci^'valry  school  and  as  instructor, 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  After  graduating 
from  the  command  and  general  staff 
school  he  was  assisted  to  the  6th 
Cavalry  Recon  Sauadron  and  from  then 
until  the  end  of  World  War  n  he  served 
consecutively  as  executive  ofBcer.  106th 
Cavalrv  Orouo  Mechanized,  command- 
ing officer,  8th  Cavalry  Group  Mecha- 
nized, and  commanding  officer.  3d  Cav- 
alry Group  Mechanized,  all  in  the 
European  theater  of  operations. 

During  his  service  In  the  Eurooean 
theater  of  operations  both  he  and  his 
regiment  were  frequentlv  cited  for  bold 
and  aggressive  action.  General  Polk  was 
three  times  decorated  for  gallantry,  once 
by  Gen.  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.  During  this 
period  his  regiment  was  authorized  Its 
own  patch  bv  the  commanding  general, 
3d  U.S.  Army  and  General  Polk  still 
wears  this  patch  on  his  right  shoulder. 

After  brief  occupation  duty  In  Ger- 
many at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  became 
Chief  of  Tactics  at  the  Ground  General 
.School,  Fort  Rllev,  Kans.,  and  later  at- 
tended the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 
In  1948,  he  was  ordered  to  Tokyo,  Japan, 
and  served  in  the  G2  section  of  the  U.S. 
Far  East  Command  for  the  next  3  years. 

Early  in  the  Korean  war.  General  Polk 
became  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G2  of 
the  X  Corps  and  participated  in  three 
campaigns.  In  August  1951,  he  returned 
to  attend  the  National  War  College  and 
was  later  assigned  as  an  instructor  at 
the  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks. Pa.  He  was  then  made  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  3cl  Armored  Division  at 
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Port  Knox,  Ky.,  and  participated  in  the 
gyroscope  movement  of  the  division  to 
West  Germany.  In  July  1956  he  was  pro- 
moted to  brigadier  general  and  served  as 
assistant  division  commander  for  1  year. 

Following  this  tour.  General  Polk's 
caieer  besan  to  broaden  into  the  field 
cf  ^oldicr-diplomat  assignments.  For  2 
years  he  served  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations,  Land 
Forces  Central  Europe,  at  NATO  Head- 
quarters at  Fontainbleau.  France. 

In  July  19,59.  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  became  the  director  of  the 
policy  planning  staff  in  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs. 

In  June  1961  he  was  promoted  to 
major  general  and  ordered  back  to  West 
Germany  to  command  the  4th  Armored 
Division.  He  became  U.S.  Commander. 
Berlin,  on  January  2,  1963. 

General  Polk  became  Commanding 
General  cf  V  Corps  U.S.  Army  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1964.  and  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  ceneral  on  September  4,  1964. 
After  18  months  as  Commanding  Gen- 
eral V  Corps  and  9  months  as  ACSPOR 
he  returned  to  U.S.  Army  Europe  as 
DeiJUty  Commander  in  Chief  USAREUR 
and  Commanding  General  7th  Army. 

In  June  1967  he  was  designated  Com- 
mander in  Chief  U.S.  Army  Europe  and 
7th  U.S.  Army  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  he  relinquished  command  on 
March  20.  1971. 

He  was  promoted  to  general  officer 
rank  July  31.  1956.  and  sened  for 
nearly  15  years  as  a  general  oflacer,  of 
which  marly  4  were  in  the  grade  of 
general. 

General  Polk's  citations  and  decora- 
tion.s  include  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Silver  Star  u-ith  one  oak 
leaf  cluster,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with 
two  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  the  Legion  of  Honor — Com- 
mander—the Croix  de  Guerre — with 
Palm  Decoration,  the  Grand  Cross  with 
star  and  sash,  the  American  Campaign 
Medal,  the  Europe  Africa  Middle  East 
Campaign  Medal,  the  American  Defense 
Service  Medal,  the  World  War  II  Vic- 
tory Medal,  the  Army  of  Occupation 
Medal — with  clasp  for  Germany  and 
Janan — the  Korean  Service  Medal,  the 
Air  Medal,  the  Republic  of  Korea  Pres- 
idential United  Citation,  the  United  Na- 
tional Service  Medal,  and  the  American 
Forces  Expeditionary  Medal. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Josephine 
Loavell  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children.  Mrs.  Josephine  Polk  Schwartz 
of  E!  Paso,  Tex.,  and  James  Hilliard 
Polk,  III  of  New  York  City.  Following 
his  retirement.  General  and  Mrs.  Polk 
will  reside  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Sneaker.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
congratulating  General  Polk  on  his  re- 
tirement and  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  him.  for  the  distinguished  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  his  country 
in  both  war  and  peace. 


man  from  Georgia  «Mr.  Davis*  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  been  shocked  by  tlae  Calley 
trial. 

There  can  be  no  excuse,  no  justifica- 
tion, for  the  barbarity  at  My  Lai.  We 
must  not,  however,  look  for  solace  in  the 
victimization  of  one  of  our  o\vn. 

I,  myself,  have  committed  actions 
which  resulted  in  enemy  deaths. 

I  do  not  labor  under  any  delusion  of 
the  morality  of  these  actions,  but  I  do 
persevere  in  my  belief  that  men  m  times 
of  war  are  necessarily  motivated  by  a 
different  set  of  values. 

What  I  consider  to  be  the  most  dread- 
ful aspect  of  the  entire  My  Lai  incident 
is  the  fact  that  one  Individual  has  been 
.singled  out  as  the  scapegoat  so  that 
society  may  be  expurgated  from  re- 
sponsibility for  the  My  Lai  incident. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Lieutenant  Calley 
carried  out  his  duty  as  he  saw  it  In  My 
Lai.  Many  others,  including  myself,  have 
faced  the  same  issue  which  must  ha\e 
been  foremost  in  his  mind  on  that  day. 

I  now  stand  with  Lieutenant  Calley, 
having  shared  the  dilemma  of  deciding 
between  the  morality  of  civilization  and 
duty  to  a  particular  authority. 

As  a  lawj'er,  former  prosecutor,  and 
former  judge,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
judicial  process  ought  to  be  completely 
removed  from  the  realm  of  political  In- 
fluence. The  fundamental  Injustice,  how- 
ever, of  singling  out  one  human  being 
in  an  attempt  to  purge  the  conscience  of 
a  nation,  makes  me  feel  compelled  to 
speak  my  mind  in  this  anguish. 

I  wish  that  I  could  free  Lieutenant 
Calley. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  having  that 
authority  myself.  I  do  now  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  relieve 
this  loyal  officer  of  any  deprivation  of 
honor,  liberty,  or  property. 


THE  CALLEY  TRIAL — A  CALL  UPON 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


HISTORIC  SPRINGFIELD 
PLANTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  iMr.  Griffin  i  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize  the 
National  Park  Service  to  acquire  liistoi- 
ically  rich  Springfield  Plantation  and  to 
incorporate  it  in  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway. 

As  you  know,  the  Natchez  Trace  wa.-^  a 
Post  Road  in  the  early  1800's  over  the 
prehistoric  Indian  trails  running  from 
Natchez.  Mi.ss.  to  Nashville.  Tenn.  The 
earliest  settlers  of  the  Southwfst  moved 
down  the  Trace.  It  was.  also,  down  the 
Natchez  Trace  that  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
marched  his  troops  to  meet  the  British 
at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

It  was  near  this  historic  path  that 
Thomas  Marston  Green,  Jr..  completed 
his  home,  Springfield,  in  1790.  Green  and 
his  father,  Thomas  Marston  Green,  Sr., 
were  among  the  most  influential  voices 
in  the  movement  to  free  Natchez  and  all 
of  Spanish  west  Florida  from  Spanish 
rule.  These  efforts  culminated  in  the  for- 
mation  of  the  Mississippi  Terrltorj*  in 


1798.  Tliomas  Green,  Jr.,  was  the  sec- 
ond man  ever  to  serve  Mississippi  as  a 
Representative  to  Congress  becoming  a 
Territorial  Delegate  to  Congress  In  1802 

It  was  at  Springfield,  as  tradition  has 
it,  that  Aaron  Burr  was  held  for  a  Ume 
pending  his  preliminary  hearing  on  the 
charge  of  treason  in  the  winter  of  1806- 
07. 

Tradition  also  has  it  that  Springfield 
was  the  site  of  the  famous  and  contro- 
versial marriage  of  Andrew  Jackson  to 
Rachel  Robards  in  1791;  a  marriage  re- 
IX)rtedly  performed  by  Thoma.-,  Marston 
Green.  Sr. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Springfield  is  rich  in  his- 
tory of  the  early  period  of  the  territory 
and  of  the  early  growth  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  a  genuine  and  luiique  piece  of  the 
American  saga.  It  is.  indeed,  worthy  of 
preservation  and  would  be  a  prized  ad- 
dition to  thp  beautiful  Natchez  Trace 
Parkwav  at  any  price,  it  will  be  espe- 
cially valuable  now  os  the  present  own- 
er, Mr.  James  H.  Williams  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  has  offered  to  donate  the  house  and 
15  acres  of  adjoining  land  to  the  Park 
Service. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  authorize 
the  National  Park  Service  to  accept  this 
donation  and  to  acquire  other  land  by 
purcha.se.  or  other  means,  which  is  nec- 
ess,'iry  for  proix>r  use  and  administration 
of  the  area  I  urge  the  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  this  worthy  and  valu- 
able project. 


March  31,  1971 
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THE    NEED   P'OR   WAGE   AND   PRICE 
ECONOMIC  DISCIPLINE— NOW 

The  SPKAKFR  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Kou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  McFall'  is 
recoenized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  i.s 
an  old  saying  that  when  a  state  of  im- 
balance exi.sts  long  enough,  it  becomes 
the  new  state  of  balance.  This  principle 
is  sharply  ilUi.^trated  by  our  nations! 
economy,  which  has  been  in  a  state  of 
imiialance  so  lone  now  that  thc-e  is 
real  danger  of  acceptine  high  unem- 
ployment, low  productivity,  and  inflLifd 
prices  as  the  natirnal  state  cf  balrui'-e 
Unless  we  perceive  clearly  what  i.s  hm- 
pening  and  describe  it  accurately.  ;he 
imbalance  will  jjersist  and.  indfcd.  be- 
come more  acute. 

So  let  us  dismiss  rhetoric  and  po'.iti- 
cal  hyperbnlo  and  state  the  napc  a'-- 
curately :  We  are  in  a  state  of  emergency 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  Uvin-:^  in 
an  emergency  condition  for  more  Ihnn 
2  years  does  not  ma':e  it  anv  If-sj  an 
emergency.  And  it  would  be  tragic  if  we 
failed  to  assess  the  seriou.sness  of  the 
.•situation  because  we  have  gradually  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  rising  price?  and 
increased  unemployment. 

A  noted  economist.  Gardiner  C.  Mean.-, 
has  said: 

An  economy  which  Is  running  weU  .s^^.llltl 
have  neither  iiiHaMon  nor  serious  u;ifm- 
plovmeiit  Those  who  snegest  that  a  2  or  3 
percent  annual  rise  tn  prices  is  acceptable 
are  .slmplr  not  looking  for  a  wcll-ni:i!iing 
economy  Ltkewi.se.  those  who  accept  3  4  per- 
cent unemployment  as  anything  except  an 
interim  goal  are  accepting  a  badly  'utning 
pfononiy  They  are  saying  that,  rather  '^.nn 
'nterfere  with   the  ahuso   jf  market  powM. 


thev  are  satisfied  that  there  should  contlnu- 
ous'v  be  m"'"*'  than  2i...  'nilUoii  workers  look- 
TJ!  for  work  and  unable  to  find  it;  that  the 
c.nintry  should  aim  '■>  throw  away  some  $20 
bUlon'of  potential  pr.duclion  a  year,  and 
that  the  burden  of  avoiding  InflaMon  should 
be  placed  tn  those   least  able  to  bear   It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  adminlstra- 
lion  has  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil  new 
levels  of  unemiiloyment— far  in  excess  of 
the  3.4  percent  it  inherited  when  it  took 
officf  F,acli  new  level — 4' j  percent,  5  per- 
cent. 5'2  percent.  6  percent — was  ac- 
cepted as  an  inevitable  price  to  pay  in 
the  flsht  again.st  inflation,  and  now  we 
have  the  sorry  statistics  of  5' 2  million 
unemployed,  many  of  them  over  a  long 
;j<>riod  of  time. 

When  5 '2  million  Americans  are  un- 
employed, we  are  in  a  national  emergency, 
and  we  must  act  accordingly. 

This  Congress  would  be  callous,  in- 
deed, if  it  did  not  lake  steps  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  the  jobless  and  the  many 
thousands  of  Americans  who  have  to 
meet  increased  prices  with  reduced  In- 
comes. It  IS  not  enough  for  us  to  criti- 
cize from  the  sidelines  the  President's 
economic  "game  plan"  or  his  failure  to 
call  the  signals  clearly  and  decisively  on 
w?ge  and  price  increases  that  accelerate 
inflation. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  act,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  meet  the 
current  emergency  and  to  restore  balance 
to  our  crippled  economy. 

Our  long-range  goal  must  be  to  elimi- 
nite  unemploym.ent  without  producing 
m.lation.  Our  .short-term  goal  must  be  a 
rapid  expansion  of  our  artificially  re- 
stricted economy  in  order  to  make  an 
immediate  and  drastic  reduction  in  un- 
employment. 

To  that  end,  I  have  sponsored  the 
accelerated  public  works  bill,  in  which 
150  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors.  Hearings  have  been  held  and 
Chpirman  Br  atnik's  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  the  House  bill, 
and  in  the  Senate  hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  companion  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  I  am 
hopeful  of  early  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure to  provide  Federal  funds  for  neces- 
.sary  public  works  projects  in  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment.  This  would 
give  a  quick  boost  to  the  economy  and 
stimulate  production,  while  providing 
thousands  of  'obs  where  they  are  needed 
most . 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning. 

We  must  act,  too,  to  slow  down  the 
mfationary  siJiral  that  has  been  ad- 
vancing at  a  rate  of  5  percent  per  year. 

It  is  not  u.seful  at  this  stage  to  fix 
blame  for  the  failure  to  halt  inflation  or 
to  point  out  the  futility  of  inflation  alerts 
after  the  fact.  What  is  essential  now  is 
a  concerted  bipartisan  effort  to  reverse 
the  trend. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  first  step 
must  be  a  system  of  wage-price  guide- 
lines. Therefore,  my  colleague,  John 
MoNAGAN.  of  Connecticut,  and  I  have 
joined  in  the  introduction  of  the  Mona- 
gan-McFall  wage-price  guidelines  bill, 
H.R.  2502  to  establish  a  temporary  Emer- 
gency Guidance  Board  to  facilitate  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  minimum  inflation 
by  establishing  price  and  wage  guidelines 


and  encouraging  voluntary  adherence  to 
these  guidelines. 

This  proposal  is  made  in  the  belief 
that  all  Americans  want  to  do  their 
share  in  combating  the  menance  of  in- 
flation, and  they  will  welcome  guidelines 
that  are  established  on  a  fair,  nondis- 
criminatory basis. 

The  construction  workers — who  have 
suffered  disproportionately  the  effects  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment — 
were  understandably  disturbed  last 
month  when  the  President  announced 
his  decision  to  suspend  the  provisions 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  Federal  con- 
tracts, a  move  which  he  justified  as 
necessary  in  fighting  inflation.  Fortu- 
nately, he  has  seen  fit  to  rescind  that 
decision.  In  his  announcement  from  San 
Clemente  this  week,  he  outlined  a  new 
plan  for  controlling  wage  increases  in 
the  construction  trades,  wliile  reinstat- 
ing the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  Certainly  it  is  far 
more  reasonable  and  equitable  to  adopt 
wage  guidelines  than  to  undercut  the 
prevailing  wage  scale.  But  is  it  wise  and 
is  it  fair  to  single  out  one  group  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  battle  against  spiraling 
prices?  Administration  spokesmen  say 
the  President  has  no  plans  to  take  simi- 
lar action  to  stabilize  wages  in  other  in- 
dustries— nor  has  he  announced  any  plan 
to  stabilize  prices  in  industries  that  sup- 
ply the  construction  field. 

The  President  talks  of  accepting  "the 
discipline  of  a  free  society"  and  the  "dis- 
cipline of  a  full  employment  budget." 
Americans  do  not  reject  the  discipline  of 
a  free  economy — as  long  as  it  is  imposed 
evenly,  on  all  sectors.  But  it  is  repugnant 
to  our  sense  of  fairness  to  see  the  con- 
struction trades  made  the  sacrificial  goat. 
And  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  see  the 
steel  indixstry  singled  out  as  the  villain 
in  price  increases.  If  one  group  is  to  be 
disciplined,  all  should  be  disciplined,  in 
a  jast  and  democratic  manner. 

We  do  not  need  scapegoats  or  villains. 
We  do  not  need  the  recriminations  of 
inflation  alerts  that  have  all  the  effects 
of  locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
is  stolen. 

What  we  need  is  prevention — not 
recrimination. 

In  this  legislation,  we  are  proposing 
preventive  measures  in  the  fight  against 
inflation  through  a  system  of  guidelines 
for  price  and  wage  changes,  to  be  estab- 
lished and  administered  by  an  impartial 
board  of  five  members,  in  consultation 
with  leaders  of  business,  labor,  and 
consumers. 

This  is  emergency  legislation,  designed 
to  meet  an  immediate  and  temporary 
neec'.  The  life  of  the  proposed  Emergency 
Guidance  Board  would  be  limited  to  18 
months,  subject  to  extension  to  30 
months,  if  needed,  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  Congress. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  this  measure  al- 
ready has  gained  a  number  of  cosponsors, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  joined  in 
sponsoring  the  accelerated  public  works 
bill  will  also  join  in  this  effort  to  meet 
the  economic  emergency  head  on  with 
meaningful  legislation. 

This  proposal  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on   Banking  and   Cur- 


rency. I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patman,  will  accord  it  the 
same  high  priority  that  Chairman  Blat- 
NiK  gave  to  the  accelerated  pubhc  works 
bill.  Both  are  emergency  measures,  both 
designed  for  immediate  and  maximum 
impact  on  the  recession-inflation  that 
has  kept  the  Nation  in  a  jittery  state  of 
imbalance  over  the  past  2  years. 


FIFTY-ONE  BOEING  747S  NOW  MIL- 
LION-MILERS,  FLIGHT  HOURS 
PASS  200,000 

I  Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride 
in  announcing  further  accomplishments 
of  the  Boeing  747  jumbo  jet.  While  these 
first  aircraft  have  only  been  in  service  a 
little  over  1  year  their  utilization  sets 
news  records  almost  daily. 

As  of  March  18,  51  Boeing  747's  have 
logged  1  million  miles  or  more  in  flight. 
Of  these,  21  have  flown  more  than  1.5 
million  miles. 

Total  flight  time  logged  by  the  109 
super  jets  delivered  was  201,765  hours. 
The  high-time  airplane  had  4,093  hours 
in  its  logbook.  In  all,  81  of  the  747's  in 
airline  operation  have  logged  more  than 
1.000  flight  hours. 

For  the  week  ending  March  18,  average 
mechanical  schedule  reliability,  the  per- 
centage of  flights  which  departed  on 
time  or  were  not  delayed  mor3  than  15 
minutes  for  mechanical  reasons  was  95 
percent. 

Boeing  747's  first  entered  commercial 
service  January  21,  1970,  and  by  mid- 
March  of  this  year  had  carried  8.5  mil- 
lion passengers  on  39.500  revenue  flights. 
Average  utilization  has  been  8.6  hours 
per  airplane  per  day  since  first  deliverj'. 


RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  ONE 
STEP  CLOSER 

I  Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  recognize  the  groundwork  ac- 
complished in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee justifying  the  next  step  in  the 
construction  of  the  China  Meadows  Dam 
of  the  Lyman  project  and  a  $500,000 
appropriation  for  rehabilitation  and  re- 
pair work  necessary  on  the  Riverton 
project. 

These  are  excellent  reclamation  proj- 
ects that  make  the  best  use  of  the  wa- 
ter. Each  has  a  favorable  cost-benefit  ra- 
tio. These  projects  not  only  benefit  Wy- 
oming but  the  whole  countr>'.  I  am  happy 
they  are  one  step  closer  to  reality  with 
testimiony  now  being  presented  by  Com- 
missioner Ellis  Armstrong.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  other  Interior  Depart- 
ment officials  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

I  would  like  to  record  here  my  sincere 
hope  that  these  appropriations  will  be 
approved.  I  will  present  detailed  testi- 
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mony  to  the  committee  In  due  course 
and  welcome  the  interest  and  support  of 
all  my  colleagues  who  share  my  concern 
for  the  development  and  growth  of  ru- 
ral America. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  NATIVES  OP 
ALASKA 

fMr.  MEKDS  asked  and  w^as  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  before  the  House  an  issue  of 
historic  importance  for  all  citizens  of  this 
country,  but  especially  for  the  original 
Americans — the  native  peoples.  All  of  us 
know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
original  Americans.  In  school  we  read 
stories  about  taming  the  Great  West — 
Government  soldiers  were  always  por- 
trayed as  heroes  bearing  the  banner  of 
civilization.  With  the  passing  years  we 
have  come  to  look  on  events  differently. 
The  U.S.  record,  while  better  than  that 
of  most  nations'  dealings  with  their 
native  peoples,  certainly  could  have  been 
Improved  upon.  The  American  Indians 
were  pushed  farther  and  farther  West 
treaties  were  negotiated,  broken,  and  re- 
negotiated, reservations  were  established. 

Through  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. Congress  has  provided  the  machin- 
ery for  reexamining  the  taking  of  lands 
formerly  occupied  by  most  native  Ameri- 
cans. But  to  this  day  one  of  the  largest  of 
all  Indian  land  rights  issues  remains 
unresolved.  I  refer  to  the  rights  of  the 
natives  of  Alaska  who  have  occupied  and 
used  the  lands  of  the  State  for  a  period 
extending  far  back  beyond  the  time  Euro- 
peans first  knew  there  was  an  Alaska. 

Many  years  ago — probably  thousands 
of  years  ago — aboriginal  people  migrated 
into  what  is  now  Alaska.  They  faced  a 
cruel  and  harsh  land  of  extreme  tem- 
peratures and  sparse  animal  and  plant 
life.  Through  basic  human  ingenuity  and 
ability  they  conquered  the  elements, 
made  those  lands  livable,  and  established 
their  homes.  In  order  to  do  so  these 
people  had  to  roam  widely  over  the  lands 
hunting  for  the  occasional  caribou  and 
fishing  for  the  salmon. 

These  living  patterns  have  continued 
to  this  day.  At  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 60.000  dependents  of  the  original 
Inhabitants  of  Alaska  still  live  on  those 
lands.  These  people — composed  of  Indi- 
ans, Eskimos,  and  Aleuts — have,  by  virtue 
of  their  historic  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  lands,  a  legal  claim  to  substtrntial 
portions  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

When  the  United  States  "purchased" 
Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867,  it  did  not 
compensate  the  original  Alaskans,  nor 
In  any  way  extingiiish  their  legal  title  to 
these  lands.  To  this  day  our  Government 
has  never  extinguished  that  title. 

Resolution  of  the  land  rights  of  the 
Alaska  Natives  has  been  repeatedly  post- 
poned by  the  Congress.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  a  just  and  final  resolution  of 
those  rights.  Until  the  Congress  acts  to 
confirm  the  Natives'  title  In  part  of  their 
land  and  compensate  them  for  taking 
the  rest  of  their  lands.  It  will  be  Im- 
possible for  any  development  to  proceed 
In  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  claims  of  the 
Alaska  Natives  hang  as  an  overriding 


cloud  on  the  title  to  virtually  every  acre 
of  land  in  that  State. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  Just  and  equitable 
settlement  of  these  rights,  the  Alaska 
Natives  have  organized  themselves  and 
prepared  a  settlement  proposal.  The 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives — AFN — is 
the  spokesman  for  the  various  groups  of 
Alaska  Natives  on  this  issue.  Their  pro- 
posal has  been  developed  over  the  course 
of  several  years  of  consideration  and  ne- 
gotiation. I  am  today  Introducing  that 
proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Twenty-four  other  Members  of 
this  body  have  joined  as  cosponsors. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  bill  are  sim- 
ple enough.  It  calls  for  an  extinguish- 
ment of  aU  Native  land  claims.  In  return, 
the  Natives  would  receive,  first.  60  mil- 
lion acres — approximately  16  percent  of 
their  actual  land  claims;  second.  $500 
million  over  9  years;  and  third,  a  per- 
petual 2  percent  overriding  royalty  on 
gross  revenues  derived  from  future  natu- 
ral resource  develc^jment  on  Federal  and 
State  lands  In  Alaska. 

As  important  as  the  financial  terms 
are.  the  structure  and  standards  for  dis- 
tributing the  settlement  proceeds.  The 
Natives  of  Alaska  are  organized  on  a 
regional  basis.  They  have  come  to  recog- 
nize 12  distinct  regions  based  on  histori- 
cal factors  of  heritage,  language,  sub- 
sistence use  patterns,  and  geography. 
The  12  regions  are  the  actual  political 
structure  of  the  Alaska  Natives.  Under 
my  bill  this  structure  would  be  recog- 
nized by  the  creation  of  12  regional  cor- 
porations, each  controlled  and  managed 
by  the  Natives  themselves.  Since  the  bill 
is  basically  a  settlement  of  land  rights, 
each  region  would  receive  title  to  a  part 
of  the  6  million  acres  proportional  to  the 
size  of  the  region.  In  order  to  provide 
initial  capital  for  organization,  each  re- 
gion would  receive  $8  million.  Thereafter, 
funds  would  be  distributed  to  the  regional 
corporations  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation residing  in  that  region.  These 
provisions,  designed  by  the  Natives  them- 
selves, give  meaning  and  substance  to 
past  declarations  that  our  Government 
will  pursue  a  policy  of  self-determination 
for  native  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
this  legislation.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
would  mean  that  the  final  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  Government's  dealings 
with  the  landrights  of  original  Amer- 
icans would  be  written  with  justice  and 
honor.  The  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
to  insure  that  past  wrongs  are  in  part 
righted  by  what  we  do  in  this  session. 
While  the  details  of  this  issue  are  com- 
plex, the  principles  are  simple.  Congress 
is  dealing  with  valid  property  right  in  an 
enormous  amount  of  land.  We  can  and 
must  deal  with  those  rights  fairly.  This 
bill  represents  such  a  fair  deal.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  urge  its  prompt  consideration  and 
approval  by  the  appropriate  committees, 
the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  President. 


THE  SELLING  OP  THE  PENTAGON 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  each 
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passing  day  the  evidence  grows  in  sup- 
port  of  the  view  that  the  CBS  television 
network  laid  a  gigantic  egg  with  its  re- 
cent documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  Both  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Evening  Star  have 
questioned  the  network's  Judgment  and 
objectivity  in  putting  the  documentary 
together. 

One  segment  of  the  film  included  men- 
tion of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  whose 
world  headquarters  is  located  in  my 
home  town  of  Peoria,  111.  The  impression 
given  was  that  Caterpillar  had  arranged 
for  a  briefing  of  community  leaders  by 
members  of  the  military  in  order  to  curry 
favor  with  the  Pentagon  in  order  to  se- 
cure defense  contracts.  Nothing  could  be 
more  ridiculous.  Sales  for  Caterpillar 
during  1970  totaled  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion— that  is  billion — dollars  and  less 
than  3  percent  of  that  total  consisted  of 
defense  contracts. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  March  20. 
1971,  edition  of  Barron's  brings  out  some 
interesting  and  thought-provoking  points 
regarding  the  present  and  past  activities 
of  the  CBS  network  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  set  aside  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  article  carefully.  I  Include  the 
article  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Broadcast  License:  CBS  Has  FoRn.mu 
Access  TO  THE  Nation's  Airwaves 

We  cannot  help  but  admire  a  man  who 
defends  his  principles  and  sticks  to  his  guna. 
Last  Tuesday  evening  Richard  S.  Salant, 
president  of  the  News  IM vision  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  gave  a  nationwide 
television  audience  a  deroonstration  of  dog- 
gedness  which  In  other  circumstances,  might 
well  have  commanded  our  respect.  Under 
fierce  attack  from  Congress  and  the  White 
House  for  airing  the  controversial  documen- 
tary, "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  Mi  Sal- 
ant refused  to  give  an  Inch.  Perhaps  with 
an  eye  on  the  clock — the  11-12  p.m.  slot, 
while  not  exactly  prime  time,  is  still  too 
valuable  to  waste — the  CBS  executive  took 
no  more  than  a  moment  or  so  to  rebut  "only 
a  few"  of  the  critics'  charges;  however,  he 
assured  his  viewers,  "We  have  an  answer  for 
every  one.  .  .  ."  Then,  boldly  switching  to 
the  offensive,  the  head  of  CBS  News  asserted: 
"We  are  proud  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon.' .  .  .  We  are  confident  that  when  pas- 
sions die  down.  It  will  be  recognized  as  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  people's  right  to 
know."  ILjesser  media  of  communications  may 
occasionally  run  a  correction  or  retraction; 
The  Washington  Poet,  not  long  ago,  printed 
an  extraordinary  confession  of  error.  CBS 
News,  which  Is  made  of  sterner  stuff,  stands 
defiantly  on  the  record. 

Quite  a  record  it  Is,  too.  As  to  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon,"  Mr.  Salant  addressed  him- 
self to  merely  two  of  the  many  points  of 
criticism  raised.  Regarding  the  rest,  the  chief 
critics — including  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  senior  editor  of  Air  Force  mag- 
azine and  a  non-partisan  citizens'  organiza- 
tion known  as  Accuracy  In  Media  (AIM), 
which  plans  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters — make 
a  compelling,  and  thus  far  uncontroverted, 
case.  In  particular,  CBS  stands  accused  of 
various  mlsstatementa.  Including  the  amount 
spent  by  the  Pentagon  on  public  affairs,  and 
the  true  Identity  of  those  responsible  for  a 
certain  military  briefing  (not,  as  alleged. 
Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  "which  did 
$39  million  of  business  with  the  Defense 
Department  last  year,"  but  the  local  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce) .  Far  worse  were  the 
omlaalons  and  distortions.  Including  two  epi- 
sodes In  which  tapes  were  clipped  and  re- 
assembled to  convey  false  Impressions  of  what 
the  speakers  said  Specific  lapses  aside,  even 
the  untutored  eye  could  scarcely  fall  to  de- 
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tect,  In  a  so-called  documentary,  pervasive 
malic©  and  editorial  blae. 

On  the  CBS  television  network— which  In- 
cludes five  wholly  owned  stations  and  198 
affiliates— slanted  (or.  in  view  of  hU  author- 
ity and  tenure,  perhaps  the  word  should  be 
Salanted)  journaUsm  has  long  been  the  name 
of  the  game.  As  in  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," moreover,  the  thrust  has  tended  to  be 
violently  against  what  most  of  the  country 
would  regard  as  its  basic  Interests,  institu- 
tions and  values.  In  a  prize-winning  "docu- 
mentary," key  sequences  of  which  subse- 
quently proved  false,  CBS  News  professed  to 
uncover  "Hunger  In  America";  contrariwise. 
In  an  equally  distorted  report  from  Cuba, 
the  television  camera  found.  In  effect,  that 
Cubans  under  Castro  never  had  It  so  good. 
Not  content  merely  to  cover  (albeit  In  Its 
own  fashion)  the  news,  CBS  time  and  again 
has  sought  to  make  news.  Shortly  after  NBC 
scooped  the  competition  by  airing  an  LSD- 
stimulated  interview  with  Dr.  Timothy  Leary. 
WBBM-TV,  CBS  outlet  In  Chicago,  partici- 
pated In  a  headline-making,  and  Illegal,  pot 
party,  which  Isecame  the  object  of  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. In  a  similar,  If  far  more  brazen, 
exploit — on  which  both  Vice  President  Agnew 
and  Mr.  Salant  touched  last  week — CBS 
sought  to  stage,  and  to  film,  an  Invasion  of 
Haiti.  One  picture  supposedly  Is  worth  a 
thousand  words.  High  time  the  U.S.  got  the 
picture. 

As  last  Tuesday's  performance  suggests, 
it  isn't  pretty.  Among  other  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission,  CBS  News  failed  to 
mention  that  it  was  paid  to  produce  one 
of  the  films  at  which  It  scoffed.  In  depleting 
a  press  conference,  during  which  the  briefing 
officer,  replying  to  34  questions,  gave  three 
no-comment  answers,  the  camera  focused  on 
the  latter.  Statements  made  on  tape  by  two 
Pentagon  spokesmen,  a  Marine  colonel  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  were  cut  up,  transposed  and  pieced 
together  again  In  a  way  that  made  both  of 
them  seem  unresponsive  and  foolish.  Rep. 
Edward  Hebert  (not  Herbert,  as  the  caption 
later  had  It  I ,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  turned  up  on  the  screen 
with  this  gracious — and,  despite  Mr.  Salant's 
subsequent  remarke,  VTtaolly  misleading — 
Introduction:  "Using  sympathetic  Congress- 
men, the  Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what 
1"  regards  as  the  antlmilltary  tilt  of  network 
reporting  (Ed.  note:  where  would  it  ever  get 
such  an  Idea?).  War  heroes  are  made  avail- 
able for  taped  home  district  TV  reports  from 
pro-Pentagon  politicians." 

All  this  is  reprehensible  enough.  Far 
worse — in  a  format  presumably  dedicated  to 
fact— are  the  extremist  opinion*  which  It  was 
used  to  convey.  Here  Is  a  disillusioned  and 
slightly  Incoherent  ex-Alr  Force  officer:  "I 
feel  that  the  military  information  arm  Is  so 
vast,  has  been  able  to  become  so  pervasive 
by  the  variety  and  the  amounts  and  the 
way  and  the  sheer  numbers  it's  able  to  pre- 
sent Its  viewpoint  to  the  American  people, 
I  think  this  attitude  It  was  able  to  develop 
allowed  Vietnam  to  happen.  .  .  ."  Here  Is 
CBS-News'  own  dispassionate  Roger  Mudd: 
"On  this  broadcast  we  have  seen  violence 
made  glamorous,  expensive  weapons  adver- 
tised as  If  they  were  automobiles,  biased 
opinions  presented  as  straight  facts.  De- 
fending the  country  not  Just  with  arms  but 
also  with  Ideology,  Pentagon  propaganda 
insists  on  America's  role  as  the  cop  on  every 
beat  in  the  world." 

Anyone — even  CBS.  though  It  won't  con- 
cede as  much — can  make  mistakes.  What  the 
record  shows,  however.  Is  a  pattern  of  distor- 
tion and  slanted  reporting  stretching  back 
over  the  years.  In  1963.  so  a  revealing  article 
and  exchange  of  letters  In  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  has  disclosed.  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  an  exclusive  Interview  to  Walter 
Cronklte  of  CBS  News  on  such  lltwally  In- 
flammatory Issues  as  the  Buddhists  In  South 


Vietnam  and  the  allegedly  repressive  gov- 
ernment of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  In  the  editing 
process,  the  footage  shrank  from  30  minutes 
to  12,  and,  according  to  Pierre  Salinger,  then 
White  House  press  secretary,  "the  result  was 
a  partial  distortion  of  JFK's  opinion  of  Pres- 
ident Diem.  In  the  actual  interview  .  .  . 
President  Kennedy  spoke  of  his  re8}>ect  and 
symi>athy  for  the  problems  of  President  Diem. 
When  the  film  was  shown  to  ttie  public,  only 
the  unfavorable  Presidential  remarks  re- 
mained, and  JFK's  praise  of  Diem  had  been 
deleted.  The  Impression  was  left  that  JFK 
had  no  confidence  at  all  In  Diem,  and  when 
he  and  his  brother.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  were  later 
shot  to  death  In  a  military  coup,  there  were 
persistent  charges  from  Madame  Nhu  and 
others  that  the  President's  statements  bad 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  Dlem's  enemies.  JFK 
was  deeply  hurt  by  the  accusations." 

Prior  to  the  Republican  convention  the 
following  year,  CBS  News  struck  again.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  (R., 
Ariz.),  Daniel  Schorr,  then  serving  as  corre- 
spondent abroad,  "took  It  upon  himself  to 
put  out  a  news  report  to  portray  the  idea 
that  I  was  trying  to  forge  links  with  far- 
rightist,  neo-fascist  groups  In  Germany  .  .  . 
Schorr  dealt  heavily  In  false  facts  which 
neither  he  nor  CBS  newsmen  In  this  country 
made  any  attempt  to  check  with  my  office." 
So  It  has  gone  year  by  year.  In  1968,  after  a 
storm  of  protest,  a  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  investigated  television  coverage  of 
the  Democratic  national  convention  In  Chi- 
cago. In  viewing  the  video  tap>e  of  the  CBS 
coverage,  the  Congressional  probers  noted  a 
passage  In  which  Walter  Cronklte  cried  that 
the  police  "were  severely  manhandling  a 
minister."  According  to  the  Committee  Re- 
port: "The  accompanying  action  shows  police 
merely  attempting  to  get  a  man  dressed  In 
clerical  garb  Into  a  patrol  wagon,  using  what 
the  Investigators  felt  was  reasonable  force 
to  overcome  the  man's  resistance."  The  Re- 
port concluded,  in  part:  "In  an  attempt  to 
give  an  overall  Impression,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  coverage  presented  over  the  air 
does.  In  retrospect,  seem  to  present  a  one- 
sided picture  which  In  large  measure  exon- 
erates the  demonstrators  and  protestors  and 
Indicts  the  city  government  of  Chicago  and. 
to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Democratic  Party." 

The  long  reel  of  distortion  continues  to 
unwind.  In  her  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn, Alice  Wldener,  frequent  contributor  to 
Barron's,  has  chronicled  some  of  the  gamier 
episodes.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  Frank  Kearns. 
CBS  correspondent  In  Rome,  broadcast  a 
repwrt  on  alleged  Italian  opinion  In  the 
criminal  case  against  the  man  who  hl-Jacked 
a  commercial  airliner  from  Ban  Francisco. 
Mr.  Kearns  chose  to  quote  the  views  of  a 
single  editor,  that  of  the  Communist  news- 
paper "Unlta,"  who  described  the  hl-Jacker 
a  "Robin  Hood  .  .  .  who  made  a  fool  of  the 
repressive  and  hated  FBI."  Again,  on  "Face 
the  Nation,"  CBS  devoted  a  half-hour  of 
Sunday  time  to  Tom  Hayden,  revolutionist 
of  the  so-called  New  Left.  Mrs.  Wldener 
wrote :  "He  was  permitted  by  reporter  Martin 
Agronsky  of  CBS,  and  two  other  reporters, 
to  get  away  with  Intellectual  murder.  .  .  . 
Thus  It  came  about  that  at  the  end  of  the 
program,  the  arrogant  co-founder  of  the 
anarchic  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
made  an  unchallenged  statement  about  'the 
poverty  around  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for." "  Abble  Hoffman, 
convicted  of  Inciting  to  riot  In  Chicago,  ap- 
peared on  the  Merv  Griffin  show  wearing  a 
shirt  made  from  the  American  flag  (on  the 
air,  CBS  thoughtfully  bllpped  It  out.)  Small 
wonder  that  Desmond  Smith  of  CBS  once 
told  TV  Guide:  "There's  been  a  great  deal  of 
manipulation  from  the  left.  The  left  and 
SDS  have  been  getting  a  great  deal  of  play. 
Americana  are  starting  to  feel  they're  not 
getting  the  whole  story." 

Since  then   the   credibility   gap,   notably 


with  respect  to  so-called  documentaries,  has 
widened  beyond  belief.  Webster's  Seventh 
New  Collegiate  Dictionary  defines  documen- 
tary as  follows: — "adj.  (1)  contained  or  cer- 
tified In  writing;  (2)  relating  to,  or  employ- 
ing, documentation  In  literature  or  art: 
broadly,  factual,  objective."  The  noun,  of 
course,  posseses  the  same  qualities.  Neither 
word  belongs  In  the  CB8  lexicon.  In  the 
famous  charade  on  "Hunger  In  America,"  the 
narrator's  off -screen  voice  said:  "Hunger  Is 
easy  to  recognize  when  It  looks  Uke  this.  This 
baby  Is  dying  of  starvation.  He  was  an  Amer- 
ican. Now  he  Is  dead."  Heart-rending,  but 
untrue.  The  baby  was  bom  prematurely,  and, 
according  to  an  FCC  report,  died  of  "septi- 
cemia due  to  meningitis  and  peritonitis.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  either  the 
mother  or  father  was  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. .  .  ."  Far  less  attention  than  It 
warrants  has  been  paid  the  outrageous  re- 
port on  Cuba  last  September,  which,  by  ac- 
tual count  of  Accuracy  In  Media,  contained 
10  major  doubtful  statements.  Including: 
"For  Cuba's  poor,  things  are  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter than  they  used  to  be  .  .  .  the  Cuban  poor 
man  doesn't  want  to  leave.  .  .  .  Schools  are 
free,  everyone  must  go.  There  Is  a  quite  equal- 
ity of  the  races  now  In  Cuba.  .  .  ." 

So  ran  the  script.  However,  as  AIM  pointed 
out  m  a  letter  to  CBS  News,  real  life  refuses 
to  follow  It.  On  the  contrary,  the  organisa- 
tion cited  specific  examples  of  working-class 
Cubans  who  risked  their  lives  to  flee  the 
Castro  regime.  One,  a  Negro  bricklayer,  was 
quoted  In  The  New  York  Times  as  saying: 
"Not  only  Is  there  not  enough  to  eat,  but 
they  make  you  spend  extra  hours  In  the  flelds 
after  a  54-hour  work  week."  As  to  schooling, 
AIM  pointed  out  that  on  January  6,  1969. 
Castro  admitted  that  400.000  school-age  chil- 
dren were  not  In  school.  Brotherhood  of 
man?  AIM  quoted  Emeldo  OUva,  an  Afro- 
Cuban  and  one  of  the  first  Castro  appointees, 
to  the  effect  that  even  under  Batista,  "whom 
we  rejoiced  to  see  go,"  Negroes  were  Judges, 
Senators  and  high  officials.  Today  only  one 
black  man  holds  an  Important  poet.  An 
American  Negro,  who  defected  to  Castro  for 
five  years,  returned  In  1968  saying  that  he 
would  rather  live  In  an  American  Jail  than 
remain.  Citing  the  list  of  Inaccuracies,  AIM 
solicited  comment  from  Richard  S.  Salant, 
head  of  CBS  News,  which  was  duly  forthcom- 
ing (and,  with  the  rest  of  the  correspondence, 
put  Into  the  Record) .  Nine  times  out  of  10, 
the  criticism  went  imanswered. 

Last  Tuesday  Mr.  Salant  took  a  stab  at 
answering  criticism  of  CBS'  role  In  "financ- 
ing a  secret  and  Illegal  invasion  of  Haiti." 
Here,  word,  for  word,  Is  his  rebuttal.  "We 
did  not  finance  the  planned  Invasion.  We  did 
nothing  Illegal.  No  significant  amount  of 
money  even  Inadvertently  found  Its  way  to 
persons  Involved  In  the  Invasion  plan.  The 
Department  of  Justice  found  no  unlawful 
activities  on  the  part  of  CBS  News.  And 
John  Davltt.  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  said, 
quote:  "CBS  advised  us  of  the  facts,  advised 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  that  they  were  there, 
and  that  they  were  filming  these  episodes.' 
At  one  point  the  Treasury  Department  asked 
us  not  to  withdraw  from  the  project.  But  the 
short  answer  to  the  Vice  President  is  that  he 
Is  attacking  a  Journalistic  Investigation  that 
never  became  a  broadcast  about  an  Invasion 
that  never  took  place." 

For  a  short  answer,  not  bad.  But  let's  take 
a  longer  look  at  "Project  Nassau,"  as  CBS 
called  It  and  It  Is  known  In  the  Report  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commence.  Let's  note  at  once  that 
the  executive  producer.  Perry  Wolff,  served 
in  the  same  capacity  on  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  Let's  also  dispose  of  Mr.  Salant. 
If  CBS  News  did  not  "finance  the  proposed 
Invasion,"  it  did,  aooordlng  to  the  House  Re- 
port, provide  funds  for  the  leasing  of  a  67- 
foot  schooner  which  was  to  be  utilized  by 
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the  invasion  force,  reimburse  expenses  for 
the  transportation  of  weapons  to  be  used  by 
the  conspirators,  make  payments  to  the 
leader  of  the  conspiracy  '■with  full  knowledge 
of  his  identity  and  his  criminal  intentions." 
■•Significant."  of  course,  is  what  lawyers  call 
a  word  of  art;  while  exact  figures  were  never 
forthcoming  from  CBS,  the  House  Report 
states  that  "Project  Nassau"  cost  more  than 
$200,000.  CBS  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment was  grudging,  and.  the  Report  Indi- 
cates, evoked  at  official  instance  (a  CBS 
catneranian  blew  the  whistle  to  the  luithorl- 
tles). 

But  let  the  Subcommittee  speak  for  itself 
"The  Implications  of  what  has  been  learned 
are  disquieting  To  the  average  viewer,  un- 
sophisticated m  the  intricacies  of  television 
production,  a  network  news  documentary 
typically  represents  a  scrupulously  objective 
reporting  of  actual  events  shown  as  they  ac- 
tually transpired.  If  Project  Nassau'  Is  any 
indication,  this  Is  not  always  true.  During 
the  preparation  of  this  news  documentary. 
CBS  employes  and  consultants  Intermingled 
and  Interacted  with  personages  activelv  en- 
gaged in  breaking  the  law.  Large  sums  of 
money  were  made  available  to  these  individ- 
uals with  no  safeguards  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  funds  would  be  put  to  use. 
Events  were  .=et  up  and  staged  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  being  filmed  by  the  CBS  camera. 
An  individual  who  was  retained  as  a  con- 
sultant, and  later  an  employe,  of  CBS.  was 
allowed  to  or  instructed  to  appear  in  the 
actual  filming  and  to  provide  narration  for 

"The  CBS  News  organization,  or  at  least  the 
individuals  charged  with  the  Immediate 
stipervision  of  the  project,  displayed  a  shock- 
ing indlffereiice  to  the  real  possibility  that 
their  organization  and  funds  were  being  made 
use  of  to  further  illegal  activities.  The  control 
e.xerctsed  of  CBS  Management  In  New  York 
over  the  activities  of  the  producer  In  the 
field  seems  to  have  been  practically  nonex- 
istent .  .  Had  the  decision  .  .  .  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  documentary  been  founded 
on  a  recognition  of  any  of  the  deflclenoles  in- 
dicated above,  the  only  remaining  qviestlon 
v.ould  be  why  the  decision  was  so  long  lii 
coming  But.  \itider  the  clrctimstances.  the 
rationale  for  the  decision  is  Itself  far  from 
reassuring  Rather  than  responding  to  anv 
taint  of  artificiality  or  fraud  In  the  con- 
siderable volume  of  film  which  had  been 
prepared  the  decision  was  apparently  made 
on  the  basis  that  the  project  was  Jour- 
nalistically -unsatisfactory  in  view  of  the  un- 
fliMshed  nature  of  the  enterprise." 

The  law  requires,  television  quiz  shows  and 
commercials  to  be  honest.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  public  enjoys  no  similar  pro- 
tection against  "documentaries."  a  credibility 
gap  which  the  Subcommittee  hopes  to  bridge 
We  would  like  to  ofTer  a  proposal  or  two  of 
our  own.  Believe  It  or  not.  Prank  Stanton. 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem Ir.c  .  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  US.  Ad- 
visory CommLsslon  on  Information.  Unlike 
V'ice  President  Agnew.  who  backed  away  from 
the  idea,  we  suggest  that  he  be  asked  to 
resign  Moreover,  to  judge  by  the  record  cited 
above  (which  has  exhausted  our  space,  but 
barely  scratched  the  surface).  CBS  television 
stations  stand  wide  open  to  challenge  on  their 
license  renewals  and  we  urge  concerned, 
public-spirited  citizens — as  well  as  the  FCC — 
to  respond.  CBS.  in  our  view,  has  forfeited  Its 
access  to  the  nation's  airwaves  The  time 
has  come  to  turn  it  off 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
the  majority  of  the  American  public. 
I  vva.s  .shocked  by  the  deci.sion  in  the  trial 
of  Lt.  William  Calley.  Jr.  That  .senti- 
ment i.s  widespread  and  growing.  One  in- 
dicator is  the  amount  of  mail,  telegrams, 
and  telephone  calls  I  have  already  re- 
ceived from  the  citizens  in  my  own  con- 
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STRIPPERS  MINE  ON 

'Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneou-s  matter  t 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  there  follows  an  article  in  the 


Kre.ssional   district   vehemently   opposed     fl^^^^^i  ^f  A'  Washington  Post,  writ- 
to  the  trial  decision.  ^™  ^^'  ^""^^''^  Cassidy : 

I  have  not  only  registered  my  ob.jec- 


TELEGRAM  TO  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  REGARDING  THE  CAL- 
LEY  TRIAL 

iMr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permi.^sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 


tions  to  President  Nixon  in  a  telepram. 
but  also  have  .sent  a  wire  to  former  Pre.'si- 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  a.sking  him  to 
lend  his  enormous  prestige  to  this  in- 
justice in  this  grave  hour. 

The  substance  of  my  telegram  follows; 

M^RCH  31     1071 
Hon    Lyndon  B   Johnson. 
LBJ  Ranch. 
Johnson  City.  Te.r 

Dear  Mr  President  As  a  Congressman 
from  the  "loyal  opposition"  who  supprirted 
vour  leadership  a.-  Commander-in-Chief  from 
196.'?  to  IfifiO.  I  beg  you  to  throw  the  weighf 
of  your  enormous  prestige  into  the  battle  to 
save  ;i  man  unjustly  singled-out,  accused 
and  crinvlcted  for  carrying  out  the  foreign 
commitments  rf  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment 

Lieutenant  Calley's  life,  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  Army,  the  future  efTectlvene.v 
of  the  Amerlcnn  mlliuiry  mission,  and  his- 
tory's Judgement  of  your  national  leadership 
In  a  time  of  crisis  are  at  stake  The  Lieu- 
tenant w.-is  the  in.' trument  of  a  necessary  and 
agreed  upon  war  policy  He  was  only  one  of 
.'S.34.000  men  in  combat  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
1968 

Not  h-'.vlng  the  courage  to  i.'ppose  yoti  as 
President  and  Commander-in-Chief  congres- 
sional fainthearts,  their  advancemen  in  the 
"fourth  estate."  and  the  American  apologist.^ 
for  communism  have  combined  to  use  the 
Calley  trial  to  further  their  own  selfish  or 
anti-American  ambitions  With  the  Lieu- 
tenant's conviction,  you.  myself,  every  man 
who  has  ever  faced  the  horrors  of  combat  in 
defense  of  his  nation's  policy  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  public 
stand  "convicted"  of  being  right  in  opposing 
communism's  world  wide  war  against  all 
free  people 

The  greatest  shame  of  the  Calley  trial  is 
that  the  United  States  Army  did  not  have 
the  gtits  to  withstand  the  planned,  distorted 
and  malicious  pressire  to  find  a  "scapegoat  " 
for  the  war.  The  trial  shall  be  long  remem- 
bered as  the  time  when  the  Army  forgot  its 
prim.ary  mLsslon — "to  close  with  and  destroy 
the  enemy" — but  became  conscious  of  its 
television  ratings  and    "public  Image." 

Mr  President.  I  know  your  goals  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  were  necessary  and 
honorable;  I  know  you  to  be  a  peace-loving 
mTn  and  never  lightly  sent  men  Into  combat. 
I  know^  for  a  fact  that  you  abhor  the  trag- 
edies of  war  as  much  If  not  more  than  any 
man:  and  I  also  know  that  you  would  not 
be  part  of  condemmlng  a  man.  government 
or  nation  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  a  nec- 
essary national  duty 

On  behalf  of  hundreds  of  my  Congres- 
sional District  who  have  protested  the  Cal- 
ley trial  and  decision;  on  behalf  of  the  mil- 
lions of  men  who  have  worn  the  uniform  of 
the  United  State  Army:  on  behalf  of  men  in 
the  future  who  will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
our  country  because  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom will  not  give  up  their  design  of  world 
subjugation;  on  behalf  of  the  parents  and 
families  of  those  lost  defending  our  policy 
and  our  nation's  honor:  on  behalf  of  all  these 
Mr  President.  I  beg  you  to  speak  out  now  to 
help  save  Lieutenant  Calley.  the  Army,  and 
our  nation's  honor  in  this  grave  hour. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Saylor, 
Member   of  Congress 


Cassidy 
Uphill  Battles  Rage.  Strippe.'^s  Mine  On 
(By  Robert  Cassidy) 
Hazard,  Ky.— Paul  Ashley,  president  of  the 
Appalachian  Group  to  Save  the  Land  and 
People  lAOSLPi.  halted  the  tour  beside  a 
tiny  stream  known  locally  as  Young's  Pork 
a  tributary  of  the  Kentucky  River  A  dozen 
or  so  members  of  the  Louisville  Audubon 
Society  gathered  rotind  as  he  dipped  a  test 
tube  in  the  slow-running  water.  When  Ash- 
ley added  a  few  drops  from  another  vial,  the 
water  turned  red. 

"That's  a  sign  of  acidity,"  said  Ashley,  a 
former  coal  miner  who  is  now  a  schoolteach- 
er and  conservationist.  Placing  the  water  in  a 
mea.suring  device  and  holding  it  up  to  the 
sunlight.  Ashley  showed  the  group  that  the 
water  had  an  acid  factor  of  4  0  Good  drink- 
ing water,  he  said,  should  neasure  slightly 
more  than  7.  "Nothing  can  live  in  that,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  stream. 

The  Audubon  S<3Ciety  members  had  come 
'o  the  co.ll  country  of  Eastern  Kentucky  for 
one  specific  ptirpoee:  to  study  strip  mining 
firsthand. 

In  graphic  terms,  they  saw  what  strip  min- 
ing does  to  a  formerly  natural  area  They  saw 
the  red-brown  silt  that  clogged  streams— 
runotr  from  a  strip  mine  operation  run  by  the 
Kentucky  Oak  Mining  Co.  .several  miles  out- 
side of  Hazard,  They  saw  the  "highwalls. 
sheer  escarpments  100  feet  high,  left  when 
the  strippers  cut  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
to  get  at  the  coal.  They  .saw  the  coal  operators' 
feeble  attempts  to  reclaim  the  land  by  plant- 
ing a  few  scraggly  pine  trees  on  a  hillside 
with  a  60  degree  sope.  They  saw  roads  torn  up 
by  overloaded  coal  trucks 

For  many  of  the  .Audubon  visitors,  most 
from  Louisville  and  Lexington,  the  trip  to 
HTzard  was  like  a  voyage  to  some  uncharted 
wlldernes.<;  Most  Blue  Gra.ss  Kentucklan? 
never  visit  the  coal  counties,  except  &s 
curiosity  seekers.  One  Louisville  hotisewlfe 
said.  "Everybody  should  come  down  here  at 
least  once,  just  to  see  what  It  Is  like,"  Anoth- 
er visitor  appalled  by  the  rape  of  the  land 
commented  "They  should  have  sent  the  as- 
tronauts here  They  didn't  have  to  send  them 
240,000  miles  to  see  a  barren  part  of  the 
universe." 

A  few  vears  ago.  it  would  have  been  fair 
ro  say  that  Hazard  was  as  far  away  as  the 
ni-j'-'n  In  that  man's  mind.  With  the  increas- 
ing awareness  of  the  environment,  the  public 
acceptance  of  the  ecological  the.iry  that 
"EverythlnE:  affects  everything  else."  strip 
mining  has  again  become  a  critical  l.^ssue  In 
Kentucky  and  In  the  nation. 

Evidence  of  this  trend  can  be  seen  in  the 
following: 

West  Virginia  otitlawed  strip  mining  in  22 
ouiitles  this  month, 

A  half  dozen  bills  are  In  the  congressional 
hopper,  including  one  by  the  Nixon  adminls- 
•ratlnn  and  another  that  would  ban  strip 
mining  completely  In  six  months  Chances 
are  good  for  a  congressional  hearing  on  the 
subject. 

The  Ten)ies.ee  Valley  Authority  iTVAi ,  the 
nation's  largest  consumer  of  strip  mired  coal 
(about  15  millio!;  'oiis  a  yean,  has  been  sued 
by  three  conservatn^n  groups  for  alleged!" 
violating  the  1969  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPAi  by  agreeing  to  purchase 
strip  mined  coal  without  considering  the  en- 
vironmental impact. 

Technically  speaking,  strip  mining  is  only 
one  type  of  surface  mining,  which  also  In- 
cludes such  methods  as  oi>en-plt  mining  of 
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copper.  Strip  mining  involves  using  mam- 
moth earth-inovmg  machinery  to  remove  the 
soil,  rocks,  and  vegetation  (called  the  "over- 
tDurder.")  covering  the  coal  Then  the  coal 
is  removed  One  such  machine  in  u.se  In  Illi- 
nois is  20  stories  fall  and  can  gobble  up  210 
tons  of  earth  in  one  bite. 

The  other  method  used  for  surface  mining 
coal  IS  augeniig,  which  involves  boring  into 
a  coal  seam  with  giant  screws,  often  as  large 
as  7  feet  in  diameter.  Many  a  coal  operator 
uses  biith  stripping  and  angering,  as  well  a.-, 
deep  or  underground  mining,  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum yield  from  his  seam. 

Tlie  magniaidc  of  the  problem  can  best  be 
grasped  by  looking  at  the  statistics.  Surface 
mining  accounted  for  36  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated 590  million  tons  of  coal  mined  in  the 
US  in  1!<70  In  Kentucky.  50  million-  42 
per  cent — of  the  120  million  tons  produ'ced 
in  1970  were  stripped  or  augered.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  25.000  men  are  employed  in 
coal  surface  mining,  including  20.000  of  the 
90.000  members  of  the  United  Mine  Worker,, 
of  America  i  UMWA ) . 

By  1965.  \.'i  million  acres  had  been  upset  by 
strip  ml'une.  and  another  480.000  acres  have 
been  added  since  then,  according  to  the  US, 
Bureau  o!  Mines,  The  Interior  Department 
estimates  that  by  1980.  5  million  acres — an 
area  roughly  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey--will  have  been  torn  up  by  strip  mining 
and  aueerlns  Although  22  states  have  surface 
mining  laws,  the  bureau  estimates  that  only 
56.000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  thus  far - 
and  nearly  half  of  these  by  nature. 

Another  measure  of  the  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment is  the  fact  that  a  normal  forest 
hillside  loses  about  one  ton  of  soil  per  acre 
every  year,  but  a  strip  mine  spoil  bank — the 
pile  of  "overburden"  material — loses  400  tons 
of  soil  per  acre  every  year. 

Two  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  sud- 
den increase  in  the  use  of  surface-mined  coal 
First,  the  energy  crisis  has  put  a  tremendous 
burden  on  coal  burning  power  plants.  In 
the  early  1960s,  energy  planners  placed  their 
bets  on  atom.ic  power  as  the  solution  to 
.America's  energy  needs.  But  conservationists, 
mostly  in  the  suburban  Northeast,  have  been 
surprisingly  successful  in  stopping  construc- 
tion of  atomic  power  plants.  It  Is  nut  stretch- 
ing the  f.icts  to  say  that  the  battle  against  the 
Lung  Island  Lighting  Company's  proposed 
atom-powered  plant  in  Shoreham.  N.Y..  has 
Increased  the  demand  for  strip-mined  coal 
from  places  like  Hazard. 

The  second  major  factor  was  the  1969  Co,\l 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  This  landmark 
law.  though  poorly  administered  ha=  scared 
the  daylights  out  of  most  smalltime  "doj; 
hole"  operators.  The  totigh  safety  regula- 
tions require  expensive  equipment,  and  the 
small  operators  would  rather  invest  their 
cash  in  strip-mining  equipment.  Under  Ken- 
tucky law.  Investing  in  heavy  equipment  is 
especially  lucrative  since  there  is  no  sales 
ta.x  on  equipment  purchased  to  'expand  "  a 
coal  mining  operation. 

Nationally  the  legislative  battles  over  strip 
mining  present  a  mixed  picture,  with  those 
favoring  its  total  abolition  facing  an  uphill 
fight. 

In  West  Virginia,  for  example,  the  crusade 
for  abolition  was  taken  up  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller IV.  the  33-year-old  secretary  of  state 
and  a  Democartlc  gubernatorial  prospect  for 
1972. 

Rockefeller  found  himself  In  a  tight  politi- 
cal situation  before  the  legislative  session 
opened  last  January.  He  could  have  remained 
neutral,  or  he  could  have  come  out  for  par- 
tial control:  for  limiting  the  areas  where  coal 
could  be  stripped,  or  for  prohibiting  'trip- 
ping on  certain  steep  slopes  only. 

After  much  fact-finding  and  soul-search- 
ing.  he  decided  that  abolition  was  the  only 
answer.  He  supported  state  Sen.  Si  Galperin's 
bill  to  that  effect. 

The  legislative  .session  is  history  now,  Gal- 
perin's bill   was   replaced   by   a  compromise 


passed  In  the  last  half  hour  of  the  session 
The  new  law  bans  strip  mining  only  in  those 
counties  where  such  mining  has  not  begun 
It  Is  still  permitted  in  33  counties,  mjst  of 
them  in  the  rich  coal  lands  of  Southern  West 
Virginia, 

Apparently,  Rockefeller  and  his  allies  were 
tillable  to  overcome  the  coal  operators' 
claims  that  abolition  would  ruin  the  state's 
economy.  Rockefellers  counter  argument 
was  that  the  necessary  skills  were  easily 
transferable  to  other  industries,  especially 
highway  building. 

When  he  made  his  statement  at  a  public 
hearing  at  the  state  capital  in  Charleston, 
the  audience  was  hostile.  It  was  learned  later 
that  the  West  Virginia  Surface  Mining  Assn. 
had  packed  the  meeting  with  supporters 
brought    in   by  chartered  buses. 

The  West  Virginia  case  points  up  the  dif- 
ficulty of  trying  to  legislate  a  national  jirob- 
lem  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  Many  In  West 
Virginia  felt  that  it  was  tinfair  to  ask  their 
sta'e  to  make  economic  sacrifices  while  oth- 
ers permitted  stripping.  The  burden  has  now 
been  put  on  Congress  to  make  national 
siaiidards. 

In  the  Senate,  Democrats  Gaylord  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin  and  Henry  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington have  Introduced  bills.  The  House  has 
bills  from  Republican  John  Saylor  of  Penn- 
sylvania a:id  Democrats  Lloyd  Meeds  of 
Washington  and  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia And  there  Is  the  administration's  bill, 
the  Mined  Area  Protection  Act  of  1971. 
whicii  cover:i  not  only  coal  but  all  surface 
milling. 

Of  these.  Hechler's  is  the  toughest.  It 
Would  end  stripping  in  six  months,  not  the 
two  years  that  the  administration  would 
give  the  states  to  write  regulations.  It  pro- 
vides for  stiffer  fines,  and  for  citizen  class 
action  suits  against  alleged  violators.  It  In- 
cludes all  federal  lands  and  Indian  lands: 
the  administration  bill  does  not.  It  places 
authority  In  a  regulatory  agency,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA), 
rather  than  an  administrative  one,  the  In- 
terior Department,  where  the  administra- 
tion would  place  it.  (Hechler  has  had  a  run- 
ning battle  with  Interior  for  the  last  year 
over  the  administration  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Healtli  and  Safety  Act.  He  was  instrumental 
in  getting  Under  Secretary  Fred  J.  Russell 
fired. ) 

Hechler's  bill  declares  that  "The  public 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  a  safe  and  healthy  hu- 
man environment "  protected  by  govern- 
ment, the  administration  bill  has  no  such 
declaraMon, 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  Congress  will 
do,  Sjme  compromise  may  be  worked  ovit. 
If  hearings  are  held.  Strip  mining  bills  have 
been  offered  in  the  past,  but  have  not  even 
been  debated.  The  coal  lobby  will  use  any 
means  necessary  to  fight  national  control 
of  stripping. 

This  process  may  already  have  begtin.  In 
the  recently  concluded  West  Virginia  legis- 
lative session.  Rep.  Hechler — the  miner's 
friend  aiid  the  coal  operator's  foe — was 
probably  redistricted  out  of  a  Job. 


THE  STRIPMINING  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  February  1971,  issue  of 
the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  Mr.  Wayne 
Davis,  professor  of  zoology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  gives  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  present  crisis  situation  we 
are  in  with  regards  to  strip  mining  of 
coal. 

His  description  of  the  deplorable  after- 
math of  the  strip  miners  in  Kentucky 


reflect  what  is  also  true  of  so  many  other 
areas  of  the  United  States.  His  stand 
against  the  strip  mining  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  is  well  supported  within 
his  article  which  I  present  below  for  the 
information  and  use  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Stripmininc  of  America 
(By  Wayne  Davis) 

Kentucky  Is  being  destroyed  by  strlpmln- 
Ing.  Not  slowly  and  surely,  but  rapidly  and 
at  an  ever  accelerating  rate.  And  the  disease 
that  affects  Kentucky  soon  may  spread  to 
more  than  half  our  other  states. 

Most  Slerrans  are  aware  of  the  problem  of 
acid  mine  drainage.  Sulfur  Impurities  In  coal, 
when  excavated  and  exposed  to  the  air.  Invite 
Invasion  by  bacteria  which  manufacture  sul- 
furic acid.  The  result  is  streams  with  a  pH 
so  low  that  nothing  survives  but  bacteria. 
The  damage  is  jjermanent;  some  sickly  red 
streams  run  dead  a  hundred  years  after  min- 
ing operations  have  ceased,  with  little  pros- 
pect of  improvement  in  sight. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  is  enormous. 
Keith  O.  Schwab,  of  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration  In  Cincinnati,  has  data 
showing  12,000  miles  of  degraded  streams 
from  mine  acid  drainage  In  the  Appalachian 
states  "We  can  111  afford  to  lose  more  streams 
to  mining  pollution,"  he  said,  "but  this  Is 
exactly  what  Is  happening." 

Acid  mine  drainage  has  been  with  us  aa 
long  as  we  have  been  mining  coal.  It  comes 
from  deep  mines  and  surface  mines.  It  has 
long  been  accepted  by  most  local  people  as 
a  price  they  must  pay  for  an  economy  which 
removes  the  coal  and  burns  It  up  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Progress  means  removing  the 
wealth,  destroying  It,  and  leaving  the  land 
and  streams  permanently  Impoverished. 

Acid  mine  drainage,  considered  one  of  the 
most  vicious  of  Industry  by-products,  is 
trivial  however  compared  to  the  massive 
onrush  of  destruction  caused  by  the  in- 
credibly rapid  move  to  surface  mining 

In  surface  mining  heavy  machinery  re- 
moves the  soil,  including  trees,  grass  and 
everything  else  on  the  surface,  to  expose  the 
co.ll  seam  beneath.  In  the  steep  hill  coun- 
try of  Eastern  Kentucky,  this  means  pushing 
massive  amounts  of  spoil  down  the  moun- 
tainside. Even  the  largest  trees  are  broken 
and  pushed  over.  The  magnitude  of  the  dev- 
astation is  difficult  to  Imagine  for  anyone 
a  ho  has  not  seen  it.  Man's  ever  accelerating 
technology,  now  rushing  forward  faster  than 
the  speed  of  thought,  has  designed  machinery 
which  will  move  100  cubic  yards  of  dirt  with 
a  single  bite.  Such  shovels,  standing  as  high 
as  a  12  story  building,  are  used  around  the 
clock,  as  is  the  smaller  equipment  at  many 
of  the  mountain  stripping  sites.  With  profits 
running  as  high  as  50  percent  annual  re- 
turn on  the  dollar  invested  and  the  mini- 
mum price  of  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  having 
doubled  over  a  6  month  period  last  year,  the 
rush  Is  on  while  the  getting  Is  good.  Western 
Sierrans  who  watched  the  timber  barons' 
frenzied  efforts  to  cut  as  many  big  trees 
as  they  could  before  Congress  established  a 
national  park  will  understand  the  rape  of 
Kentucky.  As  stripping  grows  and  as  people 
become  more  Informed,  the  opposition  forces 
encompass  an  ever  larger  segment  of  the 
public. 

When  rain  falls  upon  a  strip  mine  site 
massive  quantities  of  mud  wash  Into  the 
stream.s.  A  study  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
in  Kentucky  showed  streams  carried  as  much 
as  46,000  ppm  of  suspended  sediment,  com- 
pared to  a  maximum  of  150  ppm  m  adja- 
cent forested  watersheds.  Stream  bed  burden? 
of  as  much  as  66.500  cubic  feet  of  sediment 
per  square  mile  of  watershed  were  observed 
in  the  stripped  areas.  In  addition  to  the 
stream  beds  the  woodland  flood  plains  were 
alro  made  a  muddy  mess  from  silt.  Subse- 
quent rains  not  only  brought  down  more  silt 
but   moved   part  of   the   previous   loads   on 
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downstream,   affecting  more  of  our  water- 
courses. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  has  mined 
the  high  quality  low  sulfur  coal  needed  for 
processing  steel  from  deep  mines  In  Eastern 
Kentucky  for  many  years  without  arousing 
the  displeasure  of  conservationists.  However. 
their  decision  In  1969  to  strip  40,000  acre.s 
In  several  counties  changed  them  from  an  ac- 
ceptable responsible  corporation  Into  the 
number  one  target  and  rallying  point  for  the 
antl-strlpplng  forces.  Strlpmlnlng  not  only 
puts  permanent  scars  on  the  mountainsides, 
but  It  also  Idlls  the  streams,  which  are  public 
property. 

Silt  kills  streams  by  destroying  the  nature 
of  the  bed.  Many  aquatic  invertebrates  upon 
which  fish  feed  live  beneath  stones  In  the 
gravel-covered  bottom  of  a  stream.  A  fine 
load  of  sUt  from  the  clay-banks  above  glues 
down  the  stones,  making  them  Inaccessible 
and  preventing  the  free  movement  of  oxygen- 
carrying  water  among  the  gravel  and  beneath 
the  stones. 

The  effect  upon  spawning  of  fish  Is  sim- 
ilar. Most  species  of  game  fish  lay  eggs  In 
the  gravel  of  the  stream  bottom.  If  a  fine 
layer  of  silt  washes  off  the  strip  mine  spoils 
and  covers  the  eggs,  they  are  deprived  of 
sufficient  oxygen  for  development  and  fall 
to  hatch.  Thus  the  strlpmlners  rob  the  pub- 
lic of  a  valued  resource. 

Although  land  destruction  occurs,  acid 
mine  drainage  and  silt  are  the  best  known 
effects  of  strlpmlnlng.  a  less  known  but 
equally  dangerous  factor  may  be  the  rais- 
ing of  the  mineral  ion  concentration  of  the 
water  effecting  its  usability  by  man  and  his 
indiostrles.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
seta  standards  for  drinking  water  quality 
and  the  various  industries  have  their  own 
tolerance  levels  depending  upon  the  purpose 
of  the  water  they  use. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  done  studies 
on  the  effects  of  strlpmlnlng  on  water  qual- 
ity in  Eastern  Kentucky.  In  a  report  they 
{joint  out  that  although  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service's  Maximum  Permissible  Level 
for  sulfates  In  water  Is  250  ppm,  on  severely 
disturbed  watersheds  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
they  found  concentrations  ranging  up  to 
2100  ppm.  Whereas  the  tolerance  level  for 
manganese  is  0.05  ppm  .  concentrations  of 
up  to  74  ppm  were  found,  and  for  Iron. 
whose  recommended  maximum  level  Is  0.3 
ppm,  concentrations  ranged  up  to  88  ppm. 

Why  the  tremendous  Increase  In  strip- 
mining  activity?  Many  reasons  have  co- 
alesced to  result  In  today's  frenzy. 

The  use  of  electrical  power,  pushed  along 
by  Madison  Avenue's  request  that  we  live 
better  electrically,  have  been  growing  at  7 
percent  per  year,  a  rate  which  doubles  con- 
sumption every  10  years.  Coal  Is  a  major 
energy  source  for  power  generators. 

Even  with  nuclear  reactor  power  gener- 
ators increasing  at  a  rate  that  doubles  their 
numbers  every  2.4  years,  with  this  rate  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  least  through  1980, 
the  demand  for  jjower  is  increasing  so  fast 
that  coal  powered  generators  also  are  being 
built. 

The  scarcity  of  natural  gas,  which  caused 
gas  companies  in  the  East  to  deny  service 
to  many  new  Industrial  customers  In  1970, 
and  the  ever  increasing  dependency  of  this 
country  on  foreign  oil  sources,  has  Increased 
the  Interest  In  coal,  one  resource  which  Is 
still  m  abundant  supply. 

The  new  mine  safety  law  has  helped  piiab 
operators  out  of  deep  mining  into  the  strip- 
mining  business.  Stripping  produces  three 
times  as  much  coal  per  man  as  an  under- 
ground operation  and  reqtilres  less  machin- 
ery and  Investment.  It  Is  safer  for  the 
workers  and  more  profitable  to  the  operators. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  strip  mine  has 
risen  from  29  percent  of  the  production  10 
years  ago  to  36  percent  today.  In  the  steep 
Appalachian  hills  of  9  states  strip  mine 
benches  now  extend  for  20,000  miles.  Since 
only  4.6  billion  of  the  estimated  108  billion 


tons  of  strlppable  coal  have  been  harvested, 
one  can  see  what  the  future  holds. 

As  the  acceleration  of  strlpmlnlng  pro- 
ceeds, attempts  to  -egulate  It  are  frustrated. 
Although  Kentucky  has  a  fairly  good  mining 
reclamation  law  and  some  honest,  consci- 
entious people  in  the  Division  of  Reclama- 
tion, law  enforcement  has  broken  down.  An 
employee  of  the  Division  told  me  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1970  permits  were  Issued 
to  over  100  new  operators.  Since  anyone  who 
can  borrow  enough  to  get  a  bulldozer  Into 
operation  can  go  Into  business  and  get  rich 
now.  there  Is  a  flood  of  new  people  Into  strip- 
mining.  The  enforcement  officer  said  that 
some  of  these  Inexperienced  operators  could 
not  operate  within  the  law  even  If  trying  to 
do  so  and  spills  of  spoil  onto  public  high- 
ways and  Into  the  streams  are  the  result. 

The  business  is  so  lucrative  that  an  op- 
erator has  been  quoted  as  sa3rlng  that  If  we 
will  leave  him  alone  for  Just  two  years  he 
doesn't  care  if  we  outlaw  strlpmlnlng,  for 
by  that  time  he  would  be  rich  enough  to  re- 
tire. 

Operators  are  getting  rich  and  selling  out 
to  the  big  corporations.  The  giants  of  oil  and 
steel,  smelling  the  killing  at  hand,  have 
been  rushing  into  the  fray  like  a  pack  of 
sharks  to  a  bleeding  swimmer.  The  major 
strlpmlnlng  operations  are  subsidiaries  of 
such  corporations  as  Gulf  Oil,  Humble  Oil. 
US  Steel  and  Bethlehem  Steel.  TVA  la  also 
heavily  Involved. 

If  you  think  coal  mining  la  only  a  prob- 
lem for  Kentucky  and  such  well  known  coal 
states  as  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois,  you  are  In  for  a  surprise.  A  total  of 
26  states  have  strlppable  reserves  of  coal.  We 
easterners  will  not  even  be  in  the  running 
when  the  big  time  arrives,  because  the  states 
with  the  largest  reserves  of  strtppable  coal 
are  North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wyoming.  If 
we  draw  a  line  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
coal-laden  northwestern  tip  of  Georgia,  every 
state  west  of  the  line  except  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota and  Hawaii  has  some  coal  deposits. 
With  the  Industry's  trend  toward  building 
power  plants  where  the  coal  is,  the  destruc- 
tion of  parts  of  your  state  may  be  even  now 
on  the  shallow  horizon. 

Strlpmlnlng  as  a  big  business  has  moved 
Into  Ohio  Ben  A.  Franklin  of  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  5  billion  tons  of  low  grade 
fuel,  long  considered  too  marginal  for  mass 
mining,  lie  near  the  surface  in  Ohio,  and 
the  boom  Is  on  from  Cincinnati  to  the  east- 
central  border  to  recover  it.  In  346,000  acre 
Belmont  County  alone  200,000  acres  have 
been  sold,  leased  or  optioned  to  the  strippers. 
Two  giant  electric  shovels,  each  12  stories 
high,  scoop  up  farms,  bams,  silos,  churches 
and  roads  to  uncover  the  coal,  piling  the 
rubble  Into  strip  mine  spwll  banks.  Franklin 
quotes  Ohio  Congressman  Wayne  Hays, 
whose  home  Is  in  Belmont  County,  as  saying 
"They're  turning  this  beautiful  place  Into  a 
desert."  but  Ford  Sampson,  head  of  the  Ohio 
Coal  Association.  Is  credited  with  the  line, 
"Are  we  going  to  cut  off  the  electric  power  be- 
cause some  guy  has  a  sentimental  feeling 
about  an  acre  of  coal?" 

Perhaps  a  better  example  of  what  we  are 
up  against  Is  Illustrated  by  the  opinion  of 
James  D.  Riley,  a  vice  president  of  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Company,  who  spoke  to  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress  In  Pittsburgh  In  1969. 
To  the  thunderous  applause  of  the  assem- 
bled strip  miners,  Mr.  Riley  declared  that 
the  conservationists  who  demand  a  better  Job 
of  land  reclamation  are  "stupid  idiots,  social- 
ists and  commies  who  don't  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  I  think  It  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  knock  them  down  and  subject  them 
to  the  ridicule  they  deserve." 

What  can  be  done?  First  we  must  Insist 
that  Americans  take  their  heads  out  of  the 
sand  and  recognize  the  fact  that  power  de- 
mand cannot  continue  to  rise  as  It  has  been. 
Nothing:^ — whether  the  power  demand,  the 
production  of  coal,  the  number  of  people, 
the  number  of  cars,  or  the  gross  national 


product — can  continue  indefinitely  to  rise  at 
an  exponential  rate  In  a  finite  world.  The 
.sooner  we  face  reality  on  this  the  sooner  we 
can  begin  to  attack  the  problems. 

So  the  next  time  the  power  tycoons  tell 
you  they  must  double  power  capacity  by 
1980  you  should  reply,  "Nonsense — long  be- 
fore 1980  we  must  plan  and  put  Into  prac- 
tice a  program  to  level  off  power  consump- 
tion at  something  like  present  levels  or 
less." 

Second  we  must  have  federal  regulations 
of  mining  practices.  Any  local  efforts  to 
regulate  this  or  any  other  Industry  en- 
counter the  standard  and  somewhat  Justi- 
fied reply  that  regulation  would  put  them 
at  a  disadvantage  with  their  competitors 
In  other  states. 

Dr.  Robert  Kuehne  says  that  in  Kentucky 
we  could  not  have  designed  a  better  system 
to  ruin  the  maximum  number  of  streams 
In  a  shorter  period.  Instead  of  mining  water- 
sheds that  are  already  destroyed  until  all 
the  coal  Is  gone,  the  economic  system  as- 
sures that  we  skip  around  in  such  a  way  as 
to  kill  all  our  streams  in  the  coal  country. 

The  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  has  pointed  out  that  th« 
cxilmlnatlon  of  oil  production  in  this  coun- 
try is  now  at  hand  and  the  culmination  of 
natural  Kas  will  arrive  at  the  end  of  this 
decade.  We  are  now  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  20  percent  of  our  oil  supplies, 
and  by  the  end  of  this  decade  this  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  40-45  percent.  Although 
coal  reserves  are  much  greater,  we  should 
not  continue  to  treat  them  as  the  common 
enemv  to  be  destroyed  with  all  speed  by  the 
system  found  to  be  so  effective  In  getting 
rid  of  our  oil  and  gas. 

We  .simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  the 
present  pattern  of  exploitation  of  the  fossil 
ftiels. 


A  FAIR  MINTMUM  FAMILY  INCOME 

fMr.  PFPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  able  to  Introduce 
what  I  believe  to  be  historic  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  our  senior  citizens,  the 
blind  and  disabled,  and  the  needy  fam- 
ilies throughout  our  land. 

What  I  propose  is  relatively  simple: 
that  we  recognize  the  minimum  family 
budgets  calculated  by  our  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  use  these  budgets  as 
a  basis  for  establishing  the  principle  of 
a  "fair  minimum  family  income"  for  the 
poor,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  severe- 
ly disabled. 

The  cost  of  what  I  propose  In  its  initial 
years  is  within  the  sums  discussed  for 
full  Federal  assumption  of  welfare  and 
medicaid  costs  on  the  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  House  last  year.  The 
cost  would  rise  over  a  5 -year  period  as 
we  seek  to  establish  the  fair  minimum 
Income  level.  But  I  think  we  eventually 
are  going  to  pay  this  cost  because  the 
American  conscience  will  not  tolerate  in- 
definitely the  neglect  of  the  Nation's 
poor— when  we  have  the  resources  to 
give  them  decent  standards  of  living. 

My  legislation  proposes  benefits  based 
upon  the  different  needs  of  families  of 
different  sizes.  It  would  begin  by  assuring 
an  aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  In- 
dividual an  Income  of  $1,800  a  year,  or 
$150  a  month,  and  raise  that  over  a  5- 
year  period  to  $2,300  a  year. 
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A  needy  couple — which  would  Include 
millions  of  senior  citizens — would  be 
guaranteed  an  income  of  $3,100  a  year  in 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972, 
and  would  raise  this  income  giiarantee  to 
$3  600  a  year  over  a  5-year  period.  My 
bill  provides  for  a  cost  of  llvtog  factor 
which  would  keep  these  income  guar- 
antees from  being  destroyed  by  inflation 
—the  level  would  rise  with  the  cost  of 
living  during  the  5-year  transition  pe- 
riod. 

In  the  case  of  needy  families,  the  an- 
nual Income  giiarantee  would  rise  from 
$2,950  for  a  pturent  and  one  child  In  the 
first  year  of  the  program  to  a  guarantee 
of  $5,600  a  year  for  a  family  of  six  or 
more  persons.  These  levels  would  rise  in 
5  years  to  $3,550  a  year  for  a  two-person 
family  and  to  $8,600  for  a  family  of  six 
or  more  persons. 

These  may  seem  like  large  figures  when 
comparea  to  what  we  have  been  paying 
in  our  welfare  programs.  The  figures  we 
often  read  on  welfare  payments  are  not 
strictly  comparable,  however.  The  pub- 
licized current  figure  seldom  include 
nonwelfare  income,  food  stamps,  and 
other  family  support. 

The  program  I  propose  offers  a  guar- 
antee of  a  fair  minimum  family  income 
and  would  provide  for  the  payment  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  of  the  difference 
between  what  the  needy  person  receives 
in  earnings,  social  security  benefits,  food 
stamps  and  other  income.  It  is  designed 
to  bridge  the  gap — often  a  large  one — 
between  what  the  least  fortunate  indi- 
viduals and  families  receive  income  and 
what  they  need  for  a  minimally  decent 
standard  of  living. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  fair  mini- 
mum family  budget  which  I  have  chosen 
for  this  legislation  is  the  lowest  of  three 
budgets  calculated  regularly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  statistics.  It  is  below  what 
the  Bureau  considers  to  be  a  "decent" 
family  budget  and  even  below  the  "inter- 
mediate" budget  which  is  rated  below  the 
decent  living  standard. 

My  legislation  provides  initially  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume  the 
full  cost  of  the  existing  welfare  and  the 
full  cost  of  the  medicaid  program.  This 
would  relieve  a  great  financial  burden  of 
the  States  and  make  possible  a  simplified 
national  welfare  system.  This  system 
would  be  more  efQciently  administered, 
would  include  work  incentives,  and  would 
reduce  mtiny  of  the  indignities  and 
abuses  of  the  present  State-Federal  sys- 
tem. 

I  do  not  propose  this  as  a  substitute  for 
revenue  sharing,  however.  I  have  sup- 
ported revenue  sharing  in  previous  Con- 
gresses and  I  have  reintroduced  today 
my  legislation,  amended  to  provide  for 
approximately  $2  billion  in  shared  reve- 
nue in  fiscal  1972,  based  upon  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  taxable  personal 
income. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  need  for  reve- 
nue sharing  is  greatest  at  the  local  gov- 
ernment level.  The  ad  valorem  tax  on 
property  is  wholly  inadequate  for  local 
revenue  needs  and  the  limited  areas  of 
local  governments  make  other  local  reve- 
nue measures,  such  as  municipal  Income 
taxes,  difficult  to  impose  and  collect  with 


any  sense  of  equity.  I  have  proposed, 
therefore,  that  75  percent  of  shared  Fed- 
eral  revenue  be  passed  on  to  the  local 
governments  according  to  federally  ap- 
proved plans  developed  by  the  Governor 
of  each  State  and  based  on  population, 
population  density,  per  capita  income 
and  other  factors  reflecting  need. 

At  the  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
text,  first  of  my  welfare  reform  proposal : 

BM.— 
Au   act  to   authorize   the   payment   by   the 
United  States  of  all  the  financial  obliga- 
tions under  existing  Federal -State  welfare 
programs   under   the  Social   Security  Act 
and  waiving  matching  payments  from  the 
respective   States  for  the   fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1971,  and  to  replace  said 
programs  with  a  national  plan  of  Income 
to  enable  the  aged,  blind,  or  severely  dis- 
abled persons  and  families  with  children  to 
attain  a  standard  of  living  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  basic  human  needs,  to  provide  In- 
centives for  employment  and  training  to 
Improve   the  capacity   of  employment   of 
such   persons   and   famUy   members,   and 
otherwise  to  Improve  their  living  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arut  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as   the  "National  Fair  Minimum  In- 
come Act  of  1971." 

TRANSrriONAI.  PROVISION 

Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  Federal -State  programs  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1, 1971,  pro- 
vided for  in  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XI,  XIV.  XVI, 
XIX  and  707,  part  B,  title  IV  relating  to 
child  welfare  services  and  section  410  relat- 
ing to  the  authorization  to  locate  missing 
parents  of  children,  thereby  waiving  any  and 
all  matching  payments,  if  any,  by  the  respec- 
tive States  required  thereunder,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  said 
fiscal  year  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

TITLE  IV  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
FAIR  MINIMUM  INCOME  PLAN 
Sec.  102.  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Secvirity  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  part  C  the  following  new  parts: 
"Part  D — Famtlt  Assistance  Plan 
'  'appropriations 
Pabt  D — National  Fair  Minimum  Income 
Plan 
"appropriations 
"Sec.  441.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
national  fair  minimum  annual  income  plan 
throughout  the  Nation  and  to  provide  for  the 
basic  human  needs  of  aged,  bUnd,  or  severely 
disabled  persons,  couples,  and  families  with 
children,  In  a  manner  which  will  strengthen 
their  lives,  encourage  work  training  and  self- 
support,  and  enhance  personal  welfare  and 
dignity,   there   Is   authorized   to   be   appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July 
1,  1972,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  a 
sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part. 

"eligibility  for  and  amount  or  national 

FAIR    minimum    BZNEITrS 

"EllglbUlty 

"Sec.  442.  (a)  Each  aged,  blind,  or  severely 
disabled  person,  couple  or  family  (as  defined 
In  section  445)  — 

"(c)  whose  Income  In  a  base  year,  other 
than  Income  excluded  under  section  443(b) 
Is  less  than  the  national  fair  minimum  In- 
come standard  applicable  to  said  base  year, 
as  provided  In  section  443(e)   and 


"(2)  whose  resources,  other  than  resources 
excluded  pursuant  to  section  444(b),  are 
less  than  $2,600  In  the  case  of  an  aged,  blind, 
or  severely  disabled  person,  and  are  loss  than 
>6,000  In  the  case  of  a  couple  or  of  a  family, 
shall  In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  part,  be  paid  the 
benefits  provided  In  section  442(b)  herein. 
"Amount  of  Benefits 

"(b)  The  benefits  payable  for  a  payment 
quarter  to  each  person,  couple,  or  family 
eligible  therefor  under  section  442(a)  and 
(d)  of  this  part  shall  be  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  difference  between  the  Income 
in  the  base  year  of  such  person,  couple,  or 
famUy,  other  than  income  excluded  under 
secUon  443(b)  of  this  part,  and  the  national 
fair  minimum  Income  standard  appUcable  to 
such  person,  couple,  or  family  for  such  base 
year;  Provided,  however,  that  such  benefits 
shall  be  computed  and  paid  to  the  nearest 
dollar  and  that  the  minimum  benefits  pay- 
able shall  not  be  less  than  (16  for 
any  payment  quarter  (as  defined  in  section 
446 (n)  of  this  part),  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  herein. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  benefits  provided 
for  in  section  442(b)  of  this  part,  there  shall 
be  paid  to  each  person,  couple,  or  famUy 
eligible  under  section  442(a)  of  this  part,  a 
benefit  equal  to  50  cents  for  each  dollar 
of  earned  Income  In  a  base  year,  as  defined 
in  section  443(a)  (1),  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  $2,800  In  each  year  In  excess  of  the  na- 
tional fair  Tnintmnm  income  standard  ap- 
plicable to  such  person,  couple,  or  famUy. 
"Period  for  Determination  of  Benefits 

"(d)  (1)  EllglbUlty  for  and  benefits  under 
this  part  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  each  payment  quarter  on  the  basis 
of  income  in  the  base  year  other  than  Income 
excluded  under  section  443(b),  and  the  na- 
tional fair  minimum  Income  standard  i^- 
pUcable  to  said  base  year,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  income  for  such 
quarter,  after  taking  Into  account  such  in- 
come in  the  base  year.  EllglbUlty  for  and  the 
benefits  heretinder  for  any  payment  quarter 
shall  be  redetermined  at  such  time  or  times 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  and  such 
redeterminations  shall  be  effective  prospec- 
tively for  such  quarter. 

•  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  cases  In  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  amount  of  benefits  for  any  pay- 
ment quarter  shall  be  reduced  by  reason  of 
the  time  elapsing  since  the  beginning  of  such 
quarter  and  before  the  date  of  filing  the  ap- 
plication for  the  benefit. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  him,  pre- 
scribe the  cases  In  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  Income  received  In  one  period  (or  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  one  period  in  earning 
Income)  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  determin- 
ing ell^blUty  for  the  amount  of  benefits,  be 
considered  or  received  (or  incurred)  In  an- 
other period  or  periods. 

"Special  Limits  on  Gross  Income 
"(d)  The  Secretary  may.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  him,  pre- 
scribe the  circumstances  under  which  the 
gross  income  from  a  trade  or  business  (in- 
cluding farming)  will  be  considered  suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  an  aged,  blind,  or  se- 
verely disabled  person,  couple,  or  family  In- 
eligible for  such  benefits  provided  in  section 
5  of  this  part. 

"National  fair  minimum  income  standards 
"(e)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  national 
fair  minimum  Income  standards  for  an  aged, 
blind,  or  severely  disabled  person,  couple, 
or  a  family  of  a  given  size  shall  be  the 
amounts  shown  In  the  following  table,  ad- 
justed as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection : 
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National  fair 

minimum  annual 

income  standard  for  fiscal  year 

lieglnnlngJuly  1 

in— 

Person,  coupls  or  family  sue 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977  1 

Aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled 

person 

J1.800 

{1.900 

$2,000 

J2. 100 

J2.20O 

S2.  300 

Couple             

3.100 

3.200 

3.300 

3.400 

3.500 

3,600 

Family  ot: 

2  persons  .         ...-.•.i...-»..i 

2.950 

3. 050 

3.150 

3.250 

3,350 

3.550 

3  persons 

3.300 

3.650 

4.100 

4.450 

4.800 

5.100 

4  persons 

4.150 

4.  551) 

4.95U 

5,350 

5.750 

6.250 

5  persons  . 

5.000 

5.  4n() 

5.800 

6.200 

6.600 

7.150 

6  or  mote. 

5.600 

6.200 

6.800 

V.400 

7.800 

8,600 

1  And  thereattei. 

■■'2)  Between  .•\pril  1  and  June  30  of  each 
calendar  ye.ir.  beginning  with  Iy73.  the  Sec- 
retary I  .\  I  shall  adjust  the  national  fair 
minimum  annual  income  standard  for  each 
such  person,  cjuple.  or  family  by  size  m  the 
table  in  paragraph  d)  by  increasing  such 
amount  by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
average  level  of  the  price  inde.x  for  each  year 
ending  on  March  31  exceeds  the  average  level 
of  the  price  index  for  the  year  ending  on 
.March  31.  1972.  and  (Bi  shall  promulgate  the 
amounts  so  adjusted  as  the  national  fair 
minimum  annual  income  standards  appli- 
cable under  this  part  which  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  purposes  of  this  part  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  iiext  succeeding  such 
promulgation,  provided,  hoicever,  that  such 
adjustment  shall  be  made  and  promulgated 
to  the  nearest  afty  dollars. 

•■(3)  PiS  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
price  index'  "  means  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex ( all  items — United  States  city  average ) 
published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

"Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islarids.  and  Guam 
"ifi  For  special  provisions  applicable  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
-^ee  section  1108(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  amended. 

"INCOME 

"Meaning  ot  Income 

"Sec.  443(a).  For  purposes  of  this  part,  in- 
come means  both  earned  income  and  un- 
earned income:  and 

■  1 1 1  earned  income  means  only — 

■•(.\)  remuneration  for  services  performed 
as  an  employee  (deiined  in  section  210»J)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  i  .  other  Ihaii  remu- 
neration to  which  section  209(b).  ici,  idi. 
(fi.  uT  (ki.  or  acctiou  211.  therein,  would 
.ipply:  and 

■iBi  net  earnings  from  self-employment, 
.IS  defined  in  section  211  in  said  act  (without 
the  application  of  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences following  clause  (C)  of  subsection  (a) 
(9)),  including  earnings  for  services  de- 
scribed :n  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of 
subsection  ic);  and 

"(2  I  unearned  Income  means  all  other  in- 
come, including — 

"(A)  any  payments  received  .is  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit,  in- 
cluding veieran's  or  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
ii^surance,  railroad  retirement,  and  unem- 
ployment beneflt; 

"iBi   prizes  and  award; 

'•iCi  the  proceeds  of  any  life  insurance 
policy. 

"(D)  gifts  (cash  or  otherwise) .  support  and 
alimony  payments,  and  inheritances;   and 

"lE)  renins,  dividends,  interest,  and 
royalties. 

"Exclusions  From  Income 
"(bi    In  determining  the  Income  of  a  fam- 
ily there  shall  be  excluded — 

"(1)  subject  to  limitations  i  as  to  amount 
or  otherwise  I  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
earned  income  of  each  child  In  the  family 
who  IS,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der regulations,  a  student  regularly  attend- 
ing a  school,  college,  or  university,  or  a  course 
of  vocational  or  technical  training  de.signed 
to  prepare  him  for  gainful  employment; 


(2  I  I  A)  the  total  unearned  income  ji  an 
.iged.  ulind.  or  severely  disabled  person, 
couple,  or  w.  .  members  of  a  family  in  a 
calendar  quar  which,  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance Willi  ."-iieria  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, is  received  too  infrequently  or  irregu- 
larly to  be  included,  if  .such  income  so  re- 
ceived does  not  exceed  $:30  in  such  qu.irter 
and  iB)  the  total  earned  mc^ome  of  an  aged. 
blind,  or  disabled  person,  c.jiiple,  or  of  all 
members  of  a  f.imily  in  a  .alondar  quaner 
whicii.  as  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
criteria,  is  received  "oo  infrequently  or  ir- 
regularly to  be  included,  if  such  income  so 
received  does  not  exceed  530  In  .such  quarter; 

"1 3 1  an  amount  of  earned  income  of  a 
member  of  the  family  equal  to  all,  or  such 
par'  land  according  to  such  .schedule)  as  the 
Secretary  m.^y  prescribe,  of  the  cost  incurred 
by  such  .Tiemtaer  lor  child  care  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  securlni?  or 
■'ontinuing  m  manpower  training,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  employment,  or  self-employ- 
ment; 

■'(4)  any  costs  (whether  m  the  form  of 
Insurance  premiums  or  otherwise  i  incurred 
lor  medical  care  or  for  any  other  type  of 
remedial  care  recognized  under  Federal. 
Stitte.  or  loc.il  governinetit  la'w.  including 
costs  under  part  E  of  this  title,  except  a.s  pro- 
vided in  section  452(a)  (10); 

■■(5)  any  assistance  'except  food  stamps 
;ind  veterans'  pensions  i  which  is  based  on 
need  and  furnished  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  any  Federal  agency. 
or  by  any  private  charitable  agency  or  orga- 
nization I  as  determined  by  the  Secretary!; 
"(6)  a;:ow,Tnce,s  under  section  432(a)  "of 
tiie  Social  Security  Act; 

"(7)  any  portion  of  a  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship received  for  use  in  paying  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  at  any  educational  i  Includ- 
inr:  techniciU  or  vocational  educition  -  in- 
stitution: and 

"i8i  home  produce  cf  an  .iged,  rjlind.  or 
severely  disabled  person,  couple,  or  a  mem- 
ber or  members  of  a  family  utilized  for  his 
or  their  home  consumption. 

"RESOURCES 

"Exclusions  Prom  Resources 

"Sec.  44.  lai  In  determining  the  resources 
of  .tn  aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  person, 
couple,  or  family  there  shall  be  excluded— 

"(1)  the  home,  household  goods,  and  per- 
sona; effects;  and 

••■2 1  other  property  which,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  limitations 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretarv.  is  .so  essential 
to  such  person's,  couple's,  or'familv's  means 
of  .^elf-support  as  to  warrant  its  exclUiion, 
"Disposition  of  Resources 

"lb)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  period  or  periods  of 
nme  within  which,  and  the  manner  m 
■.vhich.  various  kinds  of  property  must  be  dis- 
posed of  in  order  not  to  be  included  in  de- 
terminu't,'  a  family's  eligibility  for  benents 
under  this  part.  .Any  portion  of  the  benefits 
paid  for  any  si;ch  period  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  such  disposal;  and  any  benefits  so  paid 
shall  (at  the  t:me  of  the  disposal)  be  con- 
-■^idered  overpavments  to  the  extent  thev 
v.ould  not  have  been  paid  had  the  disposal 
occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  for 
which  such   benefits   were  paid. 


■DEFINrTION.S 

"Composition  of  Family 
"Sec    445,    (ai    Two  or  more  individuals— 
"(11  who  are  related  by  blood,  marriage  or 
adoption, 

"•(2 1  who  are  living  in  a  place  of  residence 
malnTained  by  one  or  more  of  them  m  his 
or  their  own  home, 

■•  (3  1  who  are  residents  of  the  United  .States 
and 

"(4)  at  least  one  of  whom  is  a  child  who 
(A)  Is  not  married  to  another  of  such  in- 
dividuals .lud  (B)  is  in  the  care  of  or  de- 
pendent upon  another  of  .sucii  individuals 
,hall  be  regarded  as  a  family  for  purposes  of 
th.s  part  and  parts  .\.  C.  and  E.  A  p.irent  (of 
I  child  living  m  a  place  of  residence  referred 
to  in  parngraph  '2)  )  .  or  a  spouse  of  such  a 
parent,  who  is  deTemilned  by  'he  Secretary 
o  be  temp  irarily  absent  irom  such  place  of 
rcMdence  for  the  purp*i.-e  of  engaginr;  m  or 
eckmt,' employment  or  se'.f-employ.iient  i  in- 
cluding: military  .service  i  shall  nevertheless 
be  con,-,Klered  i  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  / 
to  be  living  in  such  place  of  residence. 
■"Detlnuion  of  Child 

■  ibi  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  parts 
C  and  E  'he  term  'child"  means  an  individual 
■Kho  is  I  ;  I  under  the  age  of  elehteen.  or  (2) 
"Linrter  the  age  of  rwenty-one  .ind  i  as  deter- 
mined by  the  .Secretary  under  regulations)  a 
student  regularly  attending  a  school,  college, 
or  unlversitv.  or  a  course  of  vocational  or 
technical  training  designed  to  prepare  him 
lor    gainful    employment. 

"DEFINITION    OF    MEMBER 

"(C)  Member'  shall  include  faher 
mother,  grandfather,  trrandmother,  brother. 
sister,  stepfather,  stepmother,  stepbrother, 
-lepsister.  uncle,  aunt,  tirst  cousin,  nephew. 
niece  or  any  other  individual  who  is  related 
to  another  individual  by  blcod,  marriage,  or 
c.doption.  as  provided  bv  appropriate  State 
law. 

Income  and  Resources  of  Noncontrlbutlng 
Adult 

■'d)  F-nr  purpo;ses  of  determining  eiegibil- 
ity  for  and  tiie  amount  of  benefits  pavatjle 
under  this  part  there  shall  he  excluded  the 
income  anri  resources  of  any  individual, 
other  than  a  parent  of  a  child  (or  a  spouse 
of  a  parent  i .  which,  as  determined  ;n  accord- 
ance with  criteria  prescribed  l)v  the  Secretary. 
IS  not  available  ro  the  other  member  of  the 
couple  or  otlier  members  .if  the  famllv;  and 
for  ,such  purpo.ses  .^uch  individual — 

"  (  1  I  In  the  case  of  a  child,  siiall  he  regarded 
as  a  member  of  ti.e  family  for  purpcses  of 
determining  the  lamilv's  eligibilitv  for  .such 
benefits  but  not  for  purposes  of  detcrmir.ing 
the  amount  of  such  benefits,  and 

""(2)  in  any  other  case.  ;~.hall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  couple  or  of  the  fam- 
'.!v  for  any  purpose 

"Aged.  Blind  :tt.d  Severelr  Disabled 
Recipients  of  Eenents 
■le)  If  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  person 
'ir  couple  is  receiving  benefits  under  tills  part, 
then  for  the  period  for  which  such  benefits 
are  received,  such  person  or  couple  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  a  member  of  a  familv  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  for  and  the 
amount  of  benefits  under  this  part 

Definition  of  Aged  Persons 
■(f)     Aged   person'    means   an    individual 
wiio  is  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over 
Definition  of  Blind  Person 
ig)     Blind  person'   means  an  individual 
who   is  blind  as   determined   in   accordance 
•vvith  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Definition  of  Severely  Disabled  Person 
hi    "Severely  disabled  person'  means  an 
mdividtial.   18  years  of  age  or  older  under  a 
=evere  disability,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
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Definition  of  Couple 
••(1)  "Cpuple"  means  any  two  indlvldtials 
who  are  seed,  blind,  or  severely  disabled,  or 
any  combinaiton  thereof,  who  are  related 
bv'blood,  marriage  or  adoption,  who  are  llv- 
n'c  in  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by  one 
or" both  of  them  as  his.  her,  or  their  own 
homes,  and  who  are  residents  of  the  United 
States. 
Exclusion  from  Definitions  of  Aged.  Blind. 

Severely  Disabled  Person  and  Couple 
"•(J)  The  terms  aged  person',  blind  person' 
severely  disabled  person'  and  "couple"  sha'l 
exclude  anv  Individual  who  is  an  inmate  ol 
a  public  Institution  (except  as  a  patient  In 
a  medical  institution) . 

■Definition  of  National  Fair  Minimum 
Income  Standard 
■•(k)  'national  fair  minimum  income 
standard'  means  the  amount  of  annual  in- 
come in  a  base  year  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part  to  enable  an  aged,  blind,  severely 
disabled  per.son  or  a  couple  or  family  to  at- 
tain a  standard  of  living  sufficient  to  provide 
for  basic  human  needs. 

"(1)  'benefits'  means  the  money  payments 
pavable  under  this  part  on  or  after  July  1, 
19'72.  to  eligible  persons,  couples,  or  families. 
Benefits'  also  Include  money  payments 
which  are  not  Included  within  the  meaning 
of  such  term  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
but  which  would  be  so  included  except  that 
they  are  made  on  behalf  of  any  such  persons, 
or  couple,  or  family  to  another  individual 
■Kho  I  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  Is  In- 
terested in  or  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
such  person,  coupje.  or  family;  the  secretary 
.^hall  provide  for 

"(l)  determination  by  him  that  such  per- 
son, or  a  member  or  members  of  a  couple, 
or  of  a  family,  has.  by  reason  of  his  physical 
or  mental  condition,  such  inability  to  man- 
age funds  that  making  payments  to  him 
would  be  contrary  to  his  welfare  and,  there- 
fore. It  is  necessary  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance through  payments  described  in  this 
sentence; 

•■|2»  making  such  payments  only  in  cases 
m  which  such  payments  will,  under  the  rules 
otherwise  applicable  under  this  part  for 
determining  the  amount  of  benefits  to  be 
paid  (and  in  conjunction  with  other  Income 
and  resources),  meet  all  the  basic  human 
needs  of  the  person,  couple,  or  family  to 
whom  such  payments  are  made; 

"(3)  undertaking  and  continuing  special 
efforts  to  protect  the  welfare  of  such  person, 
couple,  or  family  and  to  Improve,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  capacity  for  self -care  and  to 
manage  funds; 

"(4)  periodic  review  by  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  to  ascer- 
tain whether  conditions  Justifying  such 
determination  still  exist,  with  provision  for 
termination  of  such  payments  if  they  do  not 
and  for  seeking  Judicial  appointment  of  a 
guardian  or  other  legal  representative,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  1311  of  this  title,  if  and 
when  it  appears  that  such  action  will  best 
serve  the  interests  of  such  person,  couple  or 
family;  and 

"(5)  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before 
the  Secretary  on  the  determination  referred 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  for 
any  person,  couple,  or  famllv  with  respect  to 
who  it  is  made. 

"Definition  of  Quarter 
"(m)    quarter'  means  a  calendar  quarter 
ending  on  March  31,  June  30.  September  30 
or  December  31. 

■  Definition  of  Payment  Quarter 
"(n)   'payment  quarter'  means  a  quarter 
with  respect  to  which    (or  with  respect  to 
any  part   thereof)    a   claim   for   benefits   is 
made  under  this  part. 

"Definition  of  Base  Year 
"(0)    'base  year'  means  a  period  of  four 
consecutive  quarters  immediately  preceding 


the  completed  quarter  immediately  prior  to 
a  payment  quarter. 

"Definition  of  Month 

"(p)   'month'  means  a  calendar  month 
"Definitions  of  United  States 

"(q)  "United  States."  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  means,  except  when  other- 
wise provided,  the  fifty  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 

"Definition  of  State 
"(r)     State.'  except   where  otherwise  pro- 
vided,  means  each   of   the  fifty   states,   the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  'Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 

"PAYMENTS    AND   PROCEDURES 

"Sec  446  (al(l)  Benefits  shall  be  paid 
at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  Install- 
ments as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(2)  Payment  of  benefits  under  this  part 
may  be  made  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  severely 
dis.T,bled  person,  or  to  any  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  couple  or  of  the  family,  or,  if 
the  Secretary  deems  It  appropriate,  to  any 
person,  other  than  such  person,  member  or 
members  of  the  couple,  or  of  the  family,  who 
is  Interested  in  or  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  si'Ch  person,  couple,  or  family.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

""(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  payments  of  benefits  to 
families  made  with  respect  to  a  child  are 
not  being  or  may  not  be  used  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  child,  he  may  provide  for 
such  counseling  and  guidance  services  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  such  payments  and 
the  management  of  other  funds  by  the  mem- 
ber of  the  family  receiving  such  payments 
as  he  deems  advisable  in  order  to  assure  use 
of  such  payments  in  the  best  interests  of 
such  child,  and  may  provide  for  advising 
such  relative  that  continued  failure  to  so 
use  such  payments  will  result  In  substitu- 
tion therefore  for  payments  as  provided  in 
the  second  sentence  of  section  445(1)  of  tills 
title,  or  In  seeking  appointment  of  a  guard- 
ian or  legal  representative  as  provided  In 
section  1311  of  this  title,  or  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  criminal  or  civil  penalties  authorized 
under  State  law  if  it  is  determined  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  that  such 
member  is  not  using  or  has  not  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child  any  such  payments  made 
for  that  purpose:  and  tJie  provision  of  such 
services  or  advice  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
taking  of  the  action  specified  In  such  advice 
shall  not  prevent  such  payments  with  re- 
spect to  such  child  from  being  considered 
benefits  under  this  part. 

"Overpayments  and  Underpayments 
"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
lienefits  has  been  paid  with  respect  to  any 
aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  person,  or 
couple,  or  family,  proper  adjustment  or  re- 
covery shall,  subject  to  the  succeeding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  be  made  by  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  future  payments 
with  respect  to  such  person,  couple,  or  fam- 
ily, or  by  recovery  from  or  payment  to  such 
person  or  to  any  one  or  more  members  of 
such  couple  or  of  such  family.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  such  provision  as  he  finds 
appropriate  In  the  case  of  payment  of  more 
than  the  correct  amount  of  benefits  with 
respect  to  an  aged,  blind,  or  severely  dis- 
abled person,  or  couple,  or  family,  with  a 
view  to  avoid  {>enalizing  such  person,  or 
members  of  a  couple,  or  of  a  family  who  were 
without  fault  in  connection  with  the  over- 
payment, if  adjustment  or  recovery  on  ac- 
count of  such  overpayment  in  such  case 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  part,  or 
be  against  equity  or  good  conscience,  or 
(because  of  the  small  amount  Involved) 
impede  efficient  or  effective  administration 
of  this  part. 


E^RN1N^.S    AND    REVIEW 


■"(C)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  fcr  a  hearing 
to  any  individual  who  Is  or  claims  to  be  an 
aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  person,  or  a 
member  of  a  couple  or  of  a  family  and  is  in 
disagreement  with  any  determination  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  eligibility  of  .^uch 
person,  couple,  or  family  for  benefits,  the 
number  of  members  of  the  family,  or  the 
amount  of  benefits,  If  such  individual  re- 
quests a  hearing  on  the  matter  In  dl.sagree- 
ment  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
determination  Is  received.  Until  a  determina- 
tion is  made  on  the  basis  of  such  hearing  or 
upon  disposition  of  the  matter  through  de- 
fault, withdrawal  of  the  request  by  the  indi- 
vidual, or  revision  of  the  initial  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary,  any  amounts  which  are 
payable  (or  would  be  payable  but  for  the 
matter  In  disagreement)  to  any  individual 
who  has  been  determined  to  be  such  person 
or  a  member  of  such  couple  or  family  shall 
continue  to  be  paid;  but  any  amounts  so  paid 
for  periods  prior  to  such  determination  or 
disposition  shall  be  considered  overpayments 
to  the  extent  they  would  not  have  been  paid 
had  such  determination  or  dlspoeltlon  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  as  the  Secretary's 
Initial  determination  on  the  matter  In  dis- 
agreement. 

"(2)  Determination  on  the  basis  of  such 
hearing  siiall  be  m^de  within  ninety  days 
after  the  individual  requests  the  hearing  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  final  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary after  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided in  section  205(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Secretary's 
final  determinations  under  section  205:  ex- 
cept that  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
after  such  hearing  as  to  any  fact  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  and  not  subject  to  re- 
view by  any  court. 

"Procedures;  Prohibition  of  Assignments 
"(d)  (1)  The  provisions  of  sections  206  and 
207  and  subsections  (a),  (d).  (e).and  (f)  of 
section  205  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  this  Act  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  apply  in  the  case  of  title  II 
of  said  Act. 

"(d)  (2)  The  benefits  paid  under  this  part 
or  medical  assistance  under  part  E  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  tAX  under  any  Federal,  state 
or  local  government  law  otherwise  Imposed 
on  any  aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  per- 
son, member  of  a  couple  or  of  a  family,  or 
members  of  a  couple  or  family. 

"Applications  and  Furnishing  of  Information 

"(e)  (1 )  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations applicable  to  aged,  blind,  or  severely 
disabled  persons,  couples,  families,  or  mem- 
bers thereof  with  respect  to  the  filing  of 
applications,  the  furnishing  of  other  data  and 
material,  and  the  reporting  of  events  and 
changes  In  circumstances,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  eligibility  for  an  amount  of 
family  assistance  benefits  under  this  part. 

"(2)  In  order  to  encourage  prompt  report- 
ing of  events  and  changes  in  circumstances 
relevant  to  eligibility  for  or  amount  of  pay- 
ments under  this  part,  and  more  accurate 
estimates  of  expected  Income  or  erpenses  by 
such  {jersons,  couples,  family,  or  members  of 
such  couples  or  families  for  purposes  of  such 
eligibility  and  amount  of  benefits,  the  Secre- 
tairy  may  prescribe  the  cases  In  which  and  the 
extent  to  which — 

"(A)  failure  to  so  report  or  delay  in  so  re- 
porting, or 

"(B)  inaccuracy  of  Information  which  Is 
furnished  by  such  persons,  couples,  or  mem- 
bers and  on  which  the  estimates  of  Income 
or  expenses  for  such  purposes  are  based, 
will  result  in  treatment  as  overpayments  0(f 
all  or  any  portion  of  payments  of  such  bene- 
fits for  the  period  Involved. 
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"Pumlalilng  of  Information  by  Other 
Agencies 

"(f)  Tbe  bead  of  any  Federal  agency  shall 
provide  such  Information  ae  the  Secretary 
needs  far  purpose*  of  determining  eligibility 
for  or  amount  of  benefits  under  tbU  part,  or 
verifying  otJier  InfarmatksQ  with  respect 
thereto. 

"UDCL^rXATION  AND  RKTBUAI.  Or  rAMn.T 
lUCMBEBS  roa  KANTOWXB  SmVICKS,  TTtAIN- 
ING    AND    EMPLOTKXMT 

"Smc.  447.  (a)  Every  individual  who  is  a 
member  of  a  family  found  to  be  eligible 
for  benefits  uzKler  this  part,  other  than  a 
member  to  whom  the  Secretary  finds  para- 
gaph  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (3)  of  subaectlon 
(b)  applies,  shall  register  for  manpower  serv- 
ices, training,  and  Mnployment  with  the  lo- 
cal public  employment  office  of  the  State  as 
provided  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  If  and  for  so  long  as  any  such  mem- 
ber la  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  have  failed  to  so 
register,  he  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  but  hla  Income  which  would 
otherwise  be  counted  under  this  part  as  In- 
come shall  be  so  counted:  except  that  If  such 
member  is  the  only  member  of  the  family 
other  than  a  child,  such  member  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  member  for  purposes  of  determi- 
nation of  the  family's  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  this  part,  but  not  (except  for  count- 
ing his  Income)  for  purposes  of  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  such  benefits.  No  part 
of  the  benefits  under  this  part  may  be  paid 
to  such  member  during  the  period  for  which 
the  preceding  sentence  Is  applicable  to  him; 
and  the  Secretary  may.  If  he  deems  It  ap- 
propriate, provide  for  payment  of  such  bene- 
fits during  such  period  to  any  person,  other 
than  a  member  of  such  family,  who  Is  In- 
terested In  or  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
such  family. 

"(b)  A  member  o<  a  family  eligible  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  required  to  register 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  member  Is — 

"  ( 1 )  unable  to  engage  In  work  or  training 
by  reason  of  Illness,  incapacity,  or  advanced 
age; 

"(2)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  six  who  Is  caring  for  such 
child; 

"(3)  the  mother  or  other  female  caretalcer 
of  a  chUd.  If  the  father  or  another  adult 
male  relative  Is  In  the  hozne  and  not  excluded 
by  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (4),  or  (6)  of  this 
subsection  (unless  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a),  or  section  448(a),  is  appli- 
cable to  him) ; 

"(4)  a  child  who  is  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  meets  tbe  requirements  of  section  445(b) 
(2);  or 

"(5)  one  whose  presence  In  the  home  on  a 
substantially  continuous  basis  Is  required 
because  of  the  illness  or  Incapacity  of  an- 
other member  of  the  hoiisehold.  A  person  or 
such  member  who  would,  but  for  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  be  required  to  register  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  may,  if  he  wishes,  register 
as  provided  In  such  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  provision 
for  the  furnishing  of  child  care  services  In 
applicable  cases  and  for  so  long  as  he  deems 
appropriate  In  the  case  of  (1)  members  of 
families  registered  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  who  are,  pursuant  to  such  registration, 
participating  in  manpower  services,  training, 
or  employment,  and  (2)  members  of  families 
referred  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  who  are, 
pursuant  1»  such  referral,  participating  In 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  aged,  blind,  or 
severely  disabled  person,  or  member  of  a  cou- 
ple, or  of  any  member  of  a  family  receiving 
benefits  under  this  part  who  Is  not  required 
to  register  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause of  such  person's  or  member's  incapac- 
ity, the  Secretary  may,  within  his  discretion. 
make  provision  for  referral  of  such  person  or 
suob  member  to  the  appropriate  State  agency 


administering  or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  for  vocational  rehabil- 
itation services  approved  under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  and  (except  in 
such  cases  involving  permanent  incapacity 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine)  for  a  re- 
view not  less  often  than  quarterly  of  such 
person's  or  such  member's  Incapacity  and  his 
need  for  and  utilization  of  the  rehabilitation 
services  made  available  to  him  under  such 
plan.  If  and  for  so  long  as  sruch  person  or 
such  member  Is  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  refused  without  good  cause  to  accept 
rehabilitation  services  available  to  him  under 
such  plan,  he  shall  be  treated  as  an  individ- 
ual to  whom  subsection  (a)  Is  applicable  by 
reason  of  refusal  to  accept  or  participate  In 
employment  or  training. 

"DENIAl-  OF  BENErrrS  IN  CASE  OF  RXFUaAL  OP 
MANPOWEB  SERVICES,  TRAINING,  OB  XMFLOT- 
MXNT 

"Sec.  448.  (a)  For  purposes  of  determining 
eUglbllity  for  and  amount  of  benefits  under 
this  part,  a  member  of  a  family  who  has 
registered  as  required  under  section  447(a) 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily, but  this  Income  which  would  otherwise 
be  counted  as  Income  of  the  family  under  this 
part  shall  be  so  counted,  if  and  for  so  long  as 
he  has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  (which  shall  be  held  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  a  hearing  under  section  446(c)  (1)  and 
(2i  ).  to  have  refused  without  good  cause  to 
participate  or  continue  to  participate  in 
manpower  services,  training,  or  employment, 
or  to  have  refused  without  good  cause  to 
accept  employment  In  which  he  is  able  to 
engage  which  Is  offered  through  the  public 
employment  offices  of  the  State,  or  U  other- 
wise offered  by  an  employer  If  the  offer  of 
such  employer  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  after  notification  by  such  em- 
ployer or  otherwise,  to  be  a  bona  fide  offer 
of  employment;  except  that  If  such  member 
of  a  family  is  the  only  memljer  of  the  family 
other  than  a  child,  such  member  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  memtier  of  the  family  for  pur- 
poses of  determination  of  the  family's  eligi- 
bility for  benefits,  but  not  (except  for  count- 
ing his  Income)  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  Its  benefits.  No 
part  of  the  benefits  of  any  such  family  may 
be  paid  to  such  member  during  the  period  for 
which  the  preceding  sentence  is  applicable 
to  him:  and  the  Secretary  may.  If  he  deems 
It  appropriate,  provided  for  payment  of  such 
benefits  during  such  period  to  any  person, 
other  than  a  member  of  such  fainlly,  who 
Is  Interested  in  or  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  family. 

"(bi  No  family  shall  be  denied  benefits 
under  this  part,  or  have  benefits  under  this 
part  reduced,  because  a  member  of  such 
family  Is  (or  woiild,  but  for  subsection  (a), 
be)  a  member  of  such  family  refuses  work 
under  any  of  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  If  the  position  offered  Is  vacant  due 
directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor, 
dispute; 

"(2)  If  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  the  work  offered  are  contrary  to 
or  less  than  those  prescribed  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  or  are  substantially  less 
favorable  to  such  member  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  In  the  locality: 

"(3)  if ,  as  a  condition  of  being  employed, 
such  member  would  be  required  to  Join  a 
company  union  or  to  resign  from  or  refrain 
from  joining  any  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tion; or 

"(4)  Such  member  has  the  demonstrated 
capacity,  through  other  available  training 
or  employment  opportunities,  of  securing 
work  that  would  better  enable  him  to 
achieve  selX-sufflclency. 

"TB&NSFKa    OP    PTTNDS    FOR    ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  449.  The  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to 
and   to  the  extent  provided  by  agreement 


with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  amounts  which  he  estimates 
would  be  paid  as  benefits  under  this  part  to 
individuals  participating  in  public  or  private 
employer  compensated  on-the-job  training 
under  a  program  of  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  If 
they  were  not  participating  In  such  training. 
Such  amounts  shall  be  available  to  pay  the 
costs  of  such  programs. 

"Part    E — Medical    and    Other    Assiramce 

roR    AcKD,    Blind,    or    Severely    Disabled 

Persons,  Coxtples,  and  Pamilizs 
"appropriations 

'Sec.  451.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  tbe 
Secretary  on  and  after  July  1,  1972,  to  fur- 
nish medical  assistance  on  behalf  of  aged, 
blind,  or  severely  disabled  persons,  couples! 
or  families,  who  are  eligible  under  Part  D  of 
this  Title,  and  whose  income  (including 
benefits  under  Part  D  of  this  Title)  and  re- 
sources are  insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of 
necessary  services,  medical  care,  including 
rehabilitation  and  other  services  to  help 
such  persons  and  members  of  such  couples 
or  of  such  families  attain  or  retain  capabil- 
ity for  Independence  or  self-care,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a  sum 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"program  provisions 

"Sec.  452ta)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  451,  the  Secretary  shall  provide,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  he  may  promulgate, 

"(1)  for  granting  an  opporttmlty  for  a  fair 
hearing  and  review  under  section  446(c)  to 
any  Individual  whose  claim  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  this  part  Is  denied  or  la  not 
acted  upon  with  reasonable  promptness; 

"(2)  for  utilization  of  medical  and  other 
professional  personnel  as  are  found  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  this  part,  and  for  the  training  and  effec- 
tive use  of  paid  subprofessional  staff  with 
partlctilar  emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part- 
time  employment  of  recipients  of  benefits 
under  Part  D  of  this  title  and  other  persons 
of  low  Income,  as  community  service  aides. 
In  the  administration  of  this  part  and  for 
the  use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volun- 
teers In  a  social  service  volunteer  program  In 
providing  medical  care  and  services  to  appli- 
cants and  recipients  and  assisting  any  ad- 
visory committee  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  part; 

"(3)  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use  of 
or  the  disclosure  of  Information  concern- 
ing applicants  and  recipients  to  purposes  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  administration  of 
this  part: 

"(4)  that  all  Individuals  wl&hlng  to  make 
application  for  medical  assistance  under  this 
part  shall  have  opp>ortunlty  to  do  so,  and 
that  medical  care  and  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  reasonable  promptness  to  all 
eligible  Individuals: 

"(5)  establishing  and  maintain  standards 
for  private  or  public  institutions  in  which 
recipients  of  medical  assistance  imder  this 
paxt  may  receive  medical  care  and  services. 

"i6i  medical  care  and  services  equal  in 
iunount,  duration,  and  scop*  to  all  persons, 
couples  or  famlllee  eligible  for  Ijeneflts  un- 
der part  D,  whose  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions are  about  the  same  except  that  tbe 
maldng  available  of  services  described  in 
sectton  4S3(b)  (4)  or  (14)  of  this  part  to  in- 
dividuals meeting  the  age  requirement  pre- 
scribed therein  shall  not,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph  1 6 ) ,  require  the  making  available 
of  any  such  care  and  services,  or  the  making 
available  of  such  care  and  services  of  the 
same  amount,  duration,  and  scope,  to  Indi- 
viduals of  any  other  ages,  and  further  that 
the  maif<"e  available  of  suj^lementary 
medical  Insurance  benefits  under  part  B  of 
title  XV m  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  to  in- 
dividuals eUglble  therefor,  of  the  cost  cd 
the  deductibles,  cost  sharing,  or  similar 
charges  under  such  part  B  for  Individuals 
eUglble  for  benefits  under  such  part,  shall 
not,  by  reason  of  this  paragraph  (8) ,  require 
the  mftiring  available  at  any  such  benefits, 
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or  the  making  available  of  medical  care  and 
sen-ices  of  the  same  amount,  duration,  and 
gcope,  to  any  other  individuals: 

"(7)  (Ai  for  entering  Into  coojieratlve 
ureements  with  State  and  local  government 
agencies  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  health  services,  vocational  rehabilitation 
sarvlces,  or  other  services  provided  for  In 
tbls  part,  leading  to  maximum  utilization 
of  such  services  in  the  administration  of  this 
part:  and 

"(B|  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retarj-.  for  agreen.ents  with  any  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organization,  receiving  pay- 
ments for  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  plana  or 
projects  under  tbe  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children's  Services 
Act  of  1936  as  amended  (42  U.S.  sec.  701  ff) 

••(I)  providing  for  utilizing  such  agency. 
Institution,  or  organization  in  furnishing 
medical  care  and  services  which  are  avlalable 
under  such  plan  or  project  under  said  Act, 
and 

"(11)  making  ruch  provision  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  reimbursing  such  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization  for  the  cost  of 
such  medical  care  and  services  furnished  any 
Individual  lor  which  payment  would  other- 
wise be  made  with  resf>ect  to  him  under  this 
part; 

'(8)  that,  in  determining  whether  an  In- 
dividual is  blind  or  severely  disabled,  there 
shall  be  an  examination  by  a  physician 
ikilled  therein,  or  In  determining  blindness 
by  an  optometrist,  whichever  such  Individual 
may  select  in  the  case  erf  blindness; 

"(9)  that  no  enrollment  fee,  premium, 
deduction,  cost  sharing,  or  similar  charge 
will  be  Imposed  on  any  recipient  of  medical 
assistance  under  this  part: 

"(10)  in  the  case  of  eligible  individuals 
65  years  of  age  or  other  who  are  covered  by 
either  or  both  of  the  insurance  programs 
established  by  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  whether  under  this  part,  all  or 
any  deductible,  cost  sharing,  or  similar 
charge  imposed  with  respect  to  such  individ- 
ual under  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  said  title  XVIII  is  not  made  the  portion 
thereof  which  is  met  shall  be  determined  on 
s  basis  reasonably  related  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary)  and  Included  In  this  part  to  the 
individual's,  couple's,  or  family's  income  or 
income  and  resources  as  the  case  may  be; 

"(11)  for  the  taking  into  account,  except 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
costs  'whether  in  the  form  of  insurance  pre- 
miums or  otherwise)  incurred  for  medical 
care  or  for  any  other  type  of  remedial  care 
recognized  and  paid  for  under  State  law  or 
any  Federal  law  which  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  provided  for  under  this  Act,  in 
order  to  prevent  double  payment  for  the 
same  medical  and  other  services; 

"(12)  that  no  lien  may  be  Imposed  against 
the  property  of  any  individual  prior  to  his 
death  on  account  of  medical  assistance  under 
this  part  paid  or  to  be  paid  on  his  behalf 
under  this  part  (except  pursuant  to  a  Judg- 
ment of  a  court  on  account  of  costs  incor- 
rectly paid  on  behalf  of  such  Individual ) , 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  adjustment  or  re- 
covery (except,  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  was  65  years  of  age  or  over  when  he  re- 
ceived such  assistance,  from  his  estate,  and 
then  only  after  the  death  of  his  surviving 
spouse,  if  any,  and  only  at  a  time  when  he 
has  no  surviving  child  who  Is  under  31  or 
Is  blind  or  severely  disabled)  of  medical  as- 
sistance correctly  paid  on  behalf  of  such  in- 
dividual under  thU  part; 

"(13)  such  safeguards  as  may  be  necessary 
to  asBiu-e  that  eligibility  for  noedical  assist- 
ance, medical  care  and  services  under  this 
part  win  be  determined,  and  such  assistance, 
e*«.  and  services  be  provided,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  simplicity  of  administration 
and  the  best  Interests  of  the  recipient; 

"(14)  In  oaaee  of  medical  care  and  serv- 
Joeaon  bebau  of  aced  persons  who  are  pa- 
mate  in  Inatltutlons  for  mental  dlaeftsee— 
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"(A)  for  having  In  effect  such  agreements 
or  other  arrangements  with  State  or  local 
government  authorltlee  concerned  with  men- 
tal diseases,  and,  where  appropriate,  with 
such  institutions,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  this  part.  Including  arrange- 
ments for  joint  planning  and  for  develop- 
ment of  alternate  methods  of  care,  arrange- 
ments providing  assurance  of  immediate  re- 
admlttance  to  inctitutions  where  needed  for 
Individuals  under  alternate  plans  of  care, 
and  arrangements  providing  for  access  to 
patients  and  facilities,  for  furnishing  infor- 
mation, and  for  making  reports; 

"(B)  provide  for  an  individual  plan  for 
each  such  patient  to  assure  that  tbe  institu- 
tional oare  provided  to  him  Is  in  his  best  in- 
terests. Including,  to  that  end,  assurances 
that  there  will  be  Initial  and  periodic  review 
of  his  medical  and  other  needs,  that  be  will 
be  given  appropriate  medical  care  and  serv- 
ices within  the  institution,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  periodical  determination  of  his  need 
for  continued  treatment  In  the  institution: 

"(C)  provide  for  the  development  of  alter- 
nate plans  of  care,  making  maximum  utili- 
zation of  available  resources,  for  recipients  66 
years  of  age  or  older  who  would  otherwise 
need  care  In  such  Institutions,  including  ap- 
propriate medical  care  and  services  which  are 
appropriate  for  such  patients  to  help  them 
attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or 
self -care,  or  likely  to  prevent  or  reduce  their 
dependency,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary;   and 

"(D)  methods  of  determining  the  reason- 
able coert  of  Institutional  care  for  such  pa- 
tients; 

"(15)  in  cases  of  medical  assistance  In  be- 
half of  aged  persons  who  are  patients  in  pub- 
lic Institutions  for  mental  diseases,  develop 
and  Implement  comprehensive  mental  health 
program.  Including  provision  for  utilization 
of  conmiunlty  mental  health  centers,  nurs- 
ing home,  and  other  alternatives  to  medi- 
cal care  and  services  in  public  Institutions 
for  mental  diseases. 

"(16)  descriptions  ol — 

"(A)  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  profes- 
sional medical  personnel  and  supporting 
staff  that  will  be  used  In  the  administration 
of  this  part  and  of  the  responsibilities  they 
will  have, 

"(B)  the  standards,  for  private  or  public 
Institutions  In  which  recipients  of  medical 
assistance  under  this  party  may  receive  medi- 
cal care  or  services,  that  will  be  utlllaed, 

"(C)  the  cooperative  arrangements  with 
State  and  local  government  health  agencies 
and  State  and  local  government  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  entered  Into  with  a 
view  to  maxlmiim  utilisation  of  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  provision  of  medical  care  and 
services  vrtth  the  services  administered  or 
supervised  by  sucdi  agencies,  and 

"(D)  other  standards  and  methods  to  as- 
sure that  medical  or  remedial  care  and  serv- 
ices provided  to  recipients  of  medical  assist- 
ance are  of  hlg^  quality; 

"(17)  that  any  Individual  eUglble  for  medi- 
cal assistance  (Including  drugs)  may  obtain 
such  assistance  from  any  Institution,  agency, 
community  pharmacy,  or  person,  qualified  to 
perform  the  service  or  services  required  (in- 
cluding an  organization  which  provides  such 
services,  or  arranges  for  their  availability,  on 
a  prepayment  basis) ,  who  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide him  such  ser?loee: 

"(18)  Effective  July  1,  1972,  Tor  consulta- 
tive services  by  health  agencies  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  tbe  State  and  local 
governments,  to  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
home  health  agencies,  clinloB,  laboratories, 
and  such  other  Institutions  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  In  order  to  assist  tSiem — 

"(A)  to  qualify  for  payments  under  this 
part. 

"(B)  to  esUbUsb  and  maintain  such  fiscal 
records  as  may  be  necessary  for  tbe  proper 
and  efllalent  administration  of  this  part,  and 

"(C)  to  provide  Information  needed  to 
determine  paymenta  due  imder  tbls  part  on 


account  of  medical   care  and  services  fur- 
nished to  Individuals: 

"(19)  effective  July  1,  1973, 

"  ( A)  for  the  taking  of  all  reasonable  meas- 
ures to  ascertain  the  legal  liability  of  third 
parties  to  pay  for  medical  care  and  services 
available  under  this  part  and  arising  out  of 
injury,  disease,  or  disability, 

"(B)  that  where  the  Secretary  knovs  that 
a  third  party  has  such  a  legal  UabUlty  be  wUl 
treat  such  legal  liability  as  a  resource  of  tbe 
individual  on  whose  behaQ  the  medical  oare 
and  services  are  made  available, 

"(C)  that  In  any  case  where  such  a  legal 
liability  Is  found  to  exist  after  medical  as- 
sistance has  been  made  available  on  behalf 
of  the  Individual,  the  Secretary  will  seek  re- 
imbursement for  such  assistance  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  legal  liability; 

"(30)  effective  July  1.  1972— 

"(A)  for  a  regular  program  of  medical  re- 
view (including  medical  evaluation  of  each 
patient's  need  for  sl^Ued  nursing  home  care) 
or  (in  the  case  of  individuals  who  are  eligible 
therefor  under  this  part)  need  for  care  In  a 
mental  hospital,  a  written  plan  of  care,  and, 
where  applicable,  a  plan  of  rehabilitation 
prior  to  admission  to  a  skilled  nursing  home; 

"(B)  for  periodic  inspections  to  be  made  in 
all  skilled  nursing  homes  and  mental  Insti- 
tutions within  each  State  by  one  or  more 
medical  review  teams  (composed  of  physi- 
cians and  other  appropriate  health  and  so- 
cial service  personnel)  of  (1)  the  care  being 
provided  in  such  nursing  homes  (and  mental 
institutions)  to  persons  receiving  assistance 
under  this  part,  (11)  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  patients  receiving  such  care,  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  services  available  In  particular 
nursing  homes  (or  Institutions)  to  meet  the 
current  health  needs  and  promote  the  maxi- 
mum physical  well-being  of  patients  receiv- 
ing care  In  such  homes  (or  institutions), 
(ill)  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  the 
continued  placement  of  such  patients  in  such 
nursing  homes  (or  institutions) ,  and  (iv)  the 
feasibility  of  meeting  their  health  care  needs 
through  alternative  Institutional  or  nonln- 
stltutlonal  services;  and 

"(C)  for  the  making  by  such  team  or 
teams  of  full  and  complete  reports  of  the 
findings  resulting  from  such  ln8i>ectlons  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary; 

"(21)  for  agreements  with  every  person  or 
institution  providing  medical  care  and  serv- 
ices under  this  pskrt  under  which  such  per- 
son or  institution  agrees — 

"(A)  to  keep  such  records  as  are  necessary 
fully  to  disclose  the  extent  of  the  services 
provided  to  Individuals  receiving  medical 
assistance  under  this  part,  and 

"(B)  to  fvimlsh  the  Secretary  with  such 
information,  regarding  any  payments  claimed 
by  such  person  or  institution  for  providing 
medical  care  or  services  under  this  part,  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  request: 

"(23)  any  skilled  nursing  home  receiving 
payments  under  this  part  must — 

"(A)  BUji^ly  to  the  licensing  agency  under 
this  part  full  and  complete  information  as 
to  the  identity  (1)  of  each  person  having 
(dlrectiy  or  indlrecUy)  an  ownership  Inter- 
est of  10  per  centum  or  more  In  such  nurs- 
ing home,  (11)  In  case  a  nursing  home  is 
organized  as  a  corporation,  of  each  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  and  (ill)  In  case 
a  nursing  home  is  organized  as  a  piartner- 
shlp,  of  each  partner;  and  promptly  report 
any  changes  which  would  affect  the  current 
accuracy  of  the  information  so  required  to 
be  supplied; 

"(B)  have  and  inalnt,aln  an  organized 
nursing  sendee  for  Ita  patients,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  professional  regis- 
tered nurse  who  is  employed  full  time  by 
such  nursing  home,  and  which  is  composed 
of  sufficient  nursing  and  auxiliary  person- 
nel to  provide  adequate  and  properly  super- 
vised nursing  services  for  such  patients  dur- 
ing all  hours  of  each  day  and  all  days  of 
each  week; 
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"(C)  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
professional  planning  and  supervision  of 
menus  and  meal  service  for  patients  for 
whom  special  diets  or  dietary  restrictions  are 
medically  prescribed; 

"(D)  have  satisfactory  policies  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  maintenance  of  medl- 
cal  records  on  each  patient  of  the  nursing 
home,  dispensing  and  administering  of  drugs 
and  blologlcals,  and  assvulng  that  each  pa- 
tient Is  under  the  care  of  a  physician  and 
that  adequate  provision  Is  made  for  medical 
attention  to  any  patient  during  emergencies; 

"(E)  have  arrangements  with  one  or  more 
general  hospitals  under  which  such  hospital 
or  hospitals  wlU  provide  needed  diagnostic 
and  other  services  to  patients  of  such  nurs- 
ing home,  and  under  which  such  hospital  or 
hospitals  agree  to  timely  acceptance,  as 
patients  thereof,  of  acutely  111  patients  of 
such  nursing  home  who  are  In  need  of  hos- 
pital care;  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
waive  this  requirement  whoUy  or  In  part 
with  respect  to  any  nursing  home  meeting 
aU  the  other  requirements  and  which,  by 
reason  of  remote  location  or  other  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  is  imable  to  effect  such  an 
arrangement  with  a  hospital;   and 

"(F)  from  July  1,  1972,  such  provisions  of 
the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  (21st  Edition,  1967) 
as  are  applicable  to  nursing  homes;  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  for  such 
periods  as  he  deems  appropriate,  specific 
provisions  of  such  code  which,  if  rigidly  ap- 
plied, would  result  in  unreasonable  hardship 
upon  a  nursing  home,  but  only  If  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  determination  (and  keeps  a 
written  record  setting  forth  the  basis  of 
such  determination)  that  such  waiver  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  patients  of  such  skilled  nursing  home; 
and  except  that  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  proceeding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
clause li)  shall  not  apply  in  any  State  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  In  such  State  there  is 
In  effect  a  fire  and  safety  ccxle.  Imposed  by 
State  law,  which  adequately  protects  patients 
m  nursing  homes;  and  (11)  meet  conditions 
relating  to  environment  and  sanitation  ap- 
plicable to  extended  care  facilities  under  sub- 
chapter XVIII  of  this  chapter;  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  waive  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  any  requirement 
imp>06ed  by  the  proceeding  provisions  of  this 
subclause  (11)  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
requirement.  If  rigidly  applied,  would  result 
in  unreasonable  hardship  upon  a  nursing 
home,  but  only  if  the  Secretary  makes  a 
determination  (and  keeps  a  written  record 
setting  forth  the  basis  of  such  determina- 
tion) that  such  waiver  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  patients 
of  such  nursing  home; 

■•  1 23 )  for  the  licensing  of  administrators  of 
nursing  homes  as  provided  in  section  454 ic) 
of  this  part; 

"(24)  such  methods  and  procedures  relat- 
ing to  the  utilization  of,  and  the  payments 
for,  medical  care  and  services  available  under 
this  part  as  may  be  neceesary  to  safeguard 
against  unnecessary  utilization  of  such  care 
and  services  and  to  assure  that  payments  i  In- 
cluding payments  for  any  drugs  provided  un- 
der this  part )  are  not  in  excess  of  reasonable 
charges  consistent  with  efficiency,  economy, 
and  quality  of  such  care  and  services. 

"DimnxioNs 
"Definition  of  Medical  Assistance 
"Sec.  453.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
'medical  assistance'  means  payment  of  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  following  medical 
care  and  services  (if  provided  In  or  after  the 
third  month  before  the  month  In  which  the 
recipient  makes  application  therefor)  for 
aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  persons,  or 
memliers  of  couples,  or  members  of  families, 
who  are  eligible  for,  or  are  receiving  bene- 
fits under  part  D  of  this  title,  and  whose 


Income,  resources  as  set  forth  in  442(at  ui 
said  part  D,  and  such  benefits  are  insufficient 
to  meet  all  of  such  costs — 

"  ( 1 )  Inpatient  hospital  services  ( other  than 
services  In  an  institution  for  tuberculosis  or 
mental  diseases ) ; 

"(2)   outijatient  hospital  services; 

"(3)   other  laboratory  and  X-ray  services; 

"(4)  (A)  skilled  nursing  home  services 
(Other  than  services  in  an  institution  for 
tul>ercul06ls  or  mental  diseases)  for  individ- 
uals 21  years  of  age  or  older  (B)  effective 
July  1,  1972,  such  early  and  periodic  screen- 
ing and  dlaignosis  of  Individuals  who  are 
eligible  under  this  part  and  are  under  the 
age  of  21  to  ascertain  their  physical  or  men- 
tal defects,  and  such  health  care,  treatment, 
and  other  measures  to  correct  or  ameliorate 
defects  and  chronic  conditions  discovered 
thereby,  as  may  t>e  provided  in  regulatlona 
of  the  Secretary; 

"(5)  physicians'  services,  whether  fur- 
nished in  the  office,  the  patient's  home,  a 
hospital,  or  a  skilled  nursing  home,  or  else- 
where; 

"(6)  medical  care,  or  any  other  type  of 
remedial  care  recognized  by  the  Secretary, 
furnished  by  licensed  practitioners  within 
the  scope  of  their  practice  as  defined  by  State 
law; 

"(7)   home  health  care  services; 

"(8)   private  duty  nursing  services; 

'(9)  clinic  services; 

"(10)  dental  services; 

"(11)  physical  therapy  and  related  serv- 
ices; 

"(12)  prescribed  drugs,  dentures,  and  pros- 
thetic devices;  and  eyeglasses  prescribed  by  a 
physician  skilled  In  diseases  of  the  eye  or  by 
an  optometrist,  whichever  the  individual  may 
select; 

"(13)  other  diagnostic,  screening,  preven- 
tive, and  rehabilitative  services; 

"(14)  inpatient  hospital  services  and 
skilled  nursing  home  services  for  individuals 
65  years  of  age  or  over  In  an  institution  for 
tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases;  and 

'(16)  any  other  medical  care.  Including 
Institutional  services  in  Intermediate  care 
facilities  (other  than  a  public  nonmedical 
facility ) ,  and  any  other  type  of  remedial  care 
recognized,  and  specified  by  the  Secretary; 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include — 

"(A)  any  such  payments  with  respect  to 
care  of  services  for  any  individual  who  Is  an 
Inmate  of  a  public  institution  (except  as  a 
patient  in.  a  medlcai  institution);  oir 

"(B)  any  such  payments  with  resfject  to 
care  or  s«-vice8  for  any  Individual  who  has 
not  attained  65  years  of  age  and  who  is  a 
patient  In  an  institution  for  tuberculosis  or 
mental  dlseaaee. 

"Inclusion  of  Osteopaths  and  Their  Serv- 
ices In  Definitions  of  Physician,  Medical  Care 
and  Services,  and  Hospitalization 

"(b)  'physician'  and  'medical  care  and 
services'  and  'hospitalization'  include  osteo- 
pathic practitioners  or  the  services  of  osteo- 
pathic practitioners  and  hospitals  within  the 
scope  of  their  practice  as  defined  by  State 
law. 

"Definition  of  Medical  Care  and  Services 

"(c)  'medical  care  and  services'  means 
those  set  forth  In  subsection  453(a)(1) 
through  (15). 

"Other  Definitions 

"(d)  The  definitions  in  section  446  of  part 
D  shall  be  applicable  to  this  pert. 

"Licensing  of  AdmlnlstratoiB  of  Nursing 
Homes 

"Sec.  454.  (a)  For  purposes  of  section  452 
(aW23)  of  this  part,  every  nursing  home 
must  operate  under  the  supervision  of  an 
administrator  licensed  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection. 

"fl)  Licensing  of  nursing  home  admlnl.<;- 
trators  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  agency  of 
the  State  responsible  for  licensing  under  the 
healing  arts  Uoenslng  act  of  tbe  State,  or. 
In  the  aboence  of  such  act  or  such  an  agency, 
or  when  the  Secretary  finds  such  agency  is 
not  properly  carrying  out  tlie  functions  and 
duties  In  the  next  ptutigraph. 


"(2)  It  shall  be  the  function  and  duty  of 
such  agency  or  board  to — 

A)  develi.p.  Impose,  and  enforce  stand- 
ards which  must  be  met  by  individual.')  it. 
order  to  receive  a  license  as  a  nursing  home 
aaminlstrator,  which  standards  shall  be  de- 
signed to  insure  that  nursing  home  admin- 
istrators will  be  individuals  who  are  of  good 
character  and  are  otherwise  suitable  ana 
who.  by  training  or  experience  in  the  field 
of  institutional  adniinlstraticn.  are  qualified 
to  serve  its  nurblng  home  administrators; 

"(Bi  develop  and  apply  appropriate  tech- 
niques, including  examinations  .md  investi- 
gations, for  determining  whether  an  indl- 
vidual  meei^  such  standards. 

"(C)  issue  licenses  to  individuals  deter- 
mined, alter  the  applicatioa  of  such  tech- 
mques,  to  meet  such  standards,  and  revoke 
or  suspend  Ucenses  previously  Issued  by  ttie 
board  in  any  case  where  the  Individual  hold- 
ing any  such  license  is  determined  substan- 
tially to  have  failed  to  (xinform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  such  standards: 

"(D)  establish  and  carry  out  procedures  de- 
signed to  insure  that  Individuals  licensed  as 
iiur.smg  home  adrolnistrators  will,  during 
any  period  th.it  they  serve  as  such,  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  such  standards; 

"(E)  receive,  investigate,  and  talce  appro- 
priate action  with  respect  to.  any  cliarge  or 
complaint  filed  with  the  board  to  the  effec: 
that  any  Individual  licensed  as  a  nursing 
home  administrator  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  such  standards;  and 

"(P)  conduct  a  ccntlnutng  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  nursing  homes  and  admlnlB- 
;  rators  of  nursing  homes  within  the  Slate 
with  a  •.  lew  to  the  Improvement  of  the  stand- 
ards imposed  for  the  licensing  of  such  admin- 
istrators and  of  procedures  and  methcxls  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  standards  with  re- 
spect to  administrators  of  nursing  homes 
who  have  been  licensed  as  such. 

"(3)  Such  agency  or  board  shall  have  the 
power  to  grant  any  waiver  for  a  period  which 
ends  after  being  in  effect  for  two  years  or 
June  30,  1974,  whichever  is  the  earlier,  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who  during  all  of 
the  calendar  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  In  which  such  waiver  is  granted  has 
served  as  a  nursing  home  administrator,  of 
any  of  the  standards  developed,  impoeed,  and 
enforced  by  such  agency  or  board  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
other  than  such  standards  as  relate  to  good 
character  and  suitability  If — 

"I  a)  If  there  is  provided  In  the  State 
(during  all  of  the  period  for  which  waiver  is 
in  effect) ,  a  program  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion designed  to  enable  all  Individuals,  with 
respect  to  whom  any  such  waiver  is  granted, 
to  attain  the  qualifications  necessary  In  order 
to  meet  such  standards. 

Authorization  of  appropriations;  limitation 
of   grants 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  inake 
grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  In  instituting  and  conducting  programs 
of  training  and  instruction  of  the  type  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  section  464. 

"(c)  The  National  Advisory  OouncU  on 
Nursing  Home  Administration  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396g(f)  (1) )  shaU  cease  to  exist  as  of 
December  31,  1972,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"(d)    As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  'nursing  home'  means  any  Institu- 
tion or  facility  defined  as  such  for  licensing 
purposes  under  State  law,  or,  if  State  law 
does  not  employ  tbe  term  nursing  home  or 
If  there  la  no  such  State  law,  the  equivalent 
term  or  terms  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary: and 

"(2)  "nursing  home  administrator"  means 
any  individual  who  is  charged  with  the 
general  administration  at  a  nursing  home 
whether  or  not  such  individual  has  an  owner- 
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ship  interest  in  such  home  and  whether  or 
not  his  functions  and  duties  are  shared  with 
one  or  more  other  mdlviduals. 

•Observance  of  Religious  Beliefs 
•'Sec.  455.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall   be 
construed  to  compel  any  person  to  undergo 
any  medical   screening,   examination,   diag- 
nosis, or  treatment  or  to  accept  any  other 
health  care  or  services  provided  under  this 
part  for  any  purpose    (other  than  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  and  preventing  the 
spread  of  infection  or  contagious  disease  or 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  environmental 
health),  if  such  person  objects  (or,  in  case 
such  person  Is  a  child,  his  parent  or  guardian 
objects)  thereto  on  religious  grounds. 
-Advisory    Council    on    Medical    Assistance; 
creation;     composition;     appointment     of 
members;  Chairman;  representative  activi- 
ties and  interests;  majority  representation 
of  consumers;  terms  of  office;  special  ad- 
visory professional    or   technical   commit- 
tees;   compensation    and    trave'    expenses; 
meetings 

"Sec.  456.  For  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Secretary  on  matters  of  general  policy  in  the 
administration  of  this  part   (including  the 
relationship  of  this  part  and  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  in  such  ad- 
ministration, there  is  hereby  created  a  Medi- 
cal Assistance  Advisory  CouncU  which  shall 
consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  not  otherwise 
In  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5  governing  appointments  to 
the  competitive  service.  The  Secretary  shall 
from  time  to  time  appoint  one  of  the  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  Chairman.  The  members  shall 
include  representatives  of   State  and   local 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
and  groups  concerned  with  health,  and  of 
consumers  of  health  services,  and  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  consumers 
of  health  services.  Each  member  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
polnte    for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
five  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  five  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  five  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  six  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment.  A  mem- 
ber shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously 
for  more  than  two  terms.  The  Secretary  may, 
at  the  request  of  the  Council  or  otherwise, 
appoint  such  special  advisory  professional  or 
technical  committees  as  may  be  useful  in 
carrying  out  this  subchapter.  Members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  and  members  of  any  such 
advisory  or  technical  committee,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council  or  of  such  committee,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  i>er 
day,  including  travel  time,  and  while  bo  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title 
5  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  The  Advisory  Council 
shall  meet  as  frequently   as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary.  Upon  request  of  five  or  more 
members,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  members  of  said 
Council    who    are    serving    their    terms    on 
June  30,  1971,  and  whose  terms  do  not  ex- 
pire on  that  day.  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  prior  to  amendment  by 
the  National  Pair  Minimum  Income  Act  of 
1971.  shall  serve  out  their  terms  under  such 
section  which  expires  after  June  30,  1971. 


"PART    F— ADMINISTUATION 

"Agreements  with  States  and  Local 
Governments 
■Sec.  461.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  also  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  any  State  or  local 
government  under  which  such  State  or  local 
government  will  make,  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  benefit  payments  provided  for 
under  part  D  or  payments  for  medical  care 
and  services  under  part  E  with  respect  to  all 
or  specified  persons,  couples,  or  families  in 
the  State  or  in  the  local  government  Jurisdic- 
tion who  are  eligible  for  such  benefits  or 
medical  assistance  or  will  perform  such  other 
functions  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  part  D  or  part  E  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  any  such 
agreement  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  or  local 
government  by  the  Secretary  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  In- 
stallments as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"PENALTIES    rOR    FaAUD 

"Sec.  462.  The  provisions  of  section  208 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  other  than  para- 
graph ( a  1 ,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  bene- 
fits under  part  D,  medical  assistance  under 
part  E  and  allowances  under  part  C,  of  this 
title,  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to 
payments  under  title  II. 

"REPORT,  EVALUATION,  BESEAECH  AND  DKMON- 
STBATIONS,  AND  TKAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE 

"Sec.  463.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  parts  D  and  E,  including  an  evalua- 
tion thereof  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
such  parts  and  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct evaluations  directly  or  by  grants  or 
contracts  of  the  programs  authorized  by  such 
parts. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts,  re- 
search into  or  demonstrations  of  ways  of 
better  providing  financial  assistance  to  aged, 
blind,  severely  disabled  persons,  couples,  and 
families  or  of  better  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  parts  D  and  E,  and  in  so  doing  to 
waive  any  requirements  or  limitations  in  such 
parts  with  respect  to  eligibility  for  or  amount 
of  benefits  or  medical  assistance  for  such 
persons  or  couples  or  members  of  couples  or 
of  families,  or  groups  thereof  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  technical  assistance  to  States  or 
local  governments  and  to  provide,  directly 
or  through  grants  or  contracts,  for  such 
training  of  personnel  of  States  or  local  gov- 
ernments, as  he  deems  appropriate  to  assist 
them  In  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
carrying  out  their  agreements  under  this  part 
and  parts  D  and  E. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able therefor,  such  portion  of  any  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  part  D  or  E  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  but  not  In  excess  of 
(20,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  shaU  be  avail- 
able to  him  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"OBLIGATION   OF  DESEBTING   PABENTS 

Sec.  464.  In  any  case  where  an  individual 
has  deserted  or  abandoned  his  spouse  or  his 
child  or  children  and  such  spouse  or  any 
such  chUd  (during  the  period  of  such  deser- 
tion or  abandonment)  is  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily receiving  benefits  under  part  D  or  medi- 
cal assistance  payments  under  part  E,  such 
individual  shall  be  obligated  to  the  United 
States  in  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  the  lienefits  paid 
to  such  family  or  medical  assistance  to  such 
family  during  such  i)erlod  with  respect  to 
such  spouse  and  child  or  children,  reduced 
by 

"(2)  any  amount  actually  paid  by  such 
individual  to  or  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  such  spouse  and  child  or  children 
during  such  period.  If  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  amount  is  excluded  in  determin- 


ing tbe  amount  of  such  benefits  or  medical 
assistance; 

except  that  In  any  case  where  an  order 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
such  spouse  or  any  such  child  has  been 
Issued  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
the  obligation  of  such  individual  under  this 
subsection  (with  respect  to  which  spouse  or 
child)  for  any  period  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  specified  in  such  order  less  any 
amount  actually  paid  by  such  Individual  (to 
or  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such 
spouse  or  child)  durtng  such  period.  The 
amount  due  the  United  Statee  under  such 
obUgatlon  shall  be  collected  (to  the  extent 
that  the  claim  of  the  United  States  therefor 
is  not  otherwise  satisfied).  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  from 
any  amounts  otherwise  due  him  or  becoming 
due  him  at  any  time  from  any  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  under  any 
Federal  program.  Amounts  collected  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  as  mlsoeUaneous  receipts. 

"TREATMENT    OF    BENEFITS    UNDER    PART    D    AS 
INCOME    FOR    FOOD    STAMP    PURPOSES 

"Sec.  465.  Benefits  paid  under  part  D  of 
this  title  shall  be  taken  into  consideration 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  entitle- 
ment of  any  household  to  purchase  food 
stamps,  and  the  cost  thereof,  under  the  food 
stamp  program  conducted  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964." 

MANPOWTEB  SERVICES.  TRAINING,  EMPLOYMENT, 
CHILD  CARE,  AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  103.  Part  C  of  title  rv  of  the  Social 
Security    Act     (42    U.S.C.     630    et    seq.)     is 
amended  to  reed  as  follows: 
Past  C — Manpower  Services,  Training,  Em- 
ployment.   Child    Care,    and    Supportive 
Services  Programs  fob  Recipients  of  Ben- 
efits Under  Part  D 

"purpose 
"Sec.  430.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
authorize  provision,  for  individuals  who  are 
members  of  a  family  receiving  benefits  under 
part  D,  of  manpower  services,  training,  em- 
ployment, child  care,  and  related  supportive 
services  necessary  to  train  aged,  blind,  se- 
verely disabled  persons,  couples  or  such  mem- 
bers of  families,  prepare  them  for  employ- 
ment, and  otherwise  assist  them  In  securing 
and  retaining  regular  employment  and  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  for  advancement  in  em- 
ployment, to  the  end  that  such  persons,  cou- 
ples or  families  will  be  restored  to  self-sup- 
porting, independent,  and  useful  roles  in 
their  communities. 
"operation  op  manpower  services,  trainimc, 

AND   employment   PROGRAMS 

•  Sec.  431.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall, 
for  each  person  registered  pursuant  to  part 
D.  in  accordance  with  priorities  prescribed 
by  him,  develop  or  assure  the  development  of 
an  employabiUty  plan  describing  the  man- 
power services,  training,  and  employment 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
each  person  needs  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
become  self-supporting  and  secure  and  re- 
tain employment  and  opportunities  for 
advancement. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
establish  and  assure  the  provision  of  man- 
power services,  training,  and  employment 
programs  In  each  State  for  persons  registered 
pursuant  to  part  D. 

"<c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  through 
such  programs,  provide  or  assure  the  pro- 
vision of  manpower  services,  training,  and 
employment  and  opportunities  necessary  to 
prepare  such  persons  for  and  place  them  in 
regular  employment,  including — 

"(1)  any  of  such  services,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  opportunities  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  authorized  to  provide  un- 
der any  other  Act; 

"(2)  counseling,  testing,  coaching,  pro- 
gram orientation,  institutional  and  on-the- 
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]ob  training,  work  experience,  upgrading, 
Job  development,  job  placement,  and  ToUow 
up  services  required  to  assist  Ln  aecurlng  and 
retaining  einploym.ent  and  opportunities  for 
advancement; 

"(3)  relocation  assistance  (Including 
grants,  loans,  and  the  rurnlsblng  of  such 
services  as  will  aid  an  involuntarily  unem- 
ployed person,  or  mambar  ot  a  couple  or  of 
a  family  receiving  benefits  under  part  D  wbo 
desires  to  relocate  to  do  so  In  an  area  wbere 
there  Ls  assurance  of  regular  suitable  em- 
ployment, offered  tbrough  th*  public  em- 
ployment offices  of  the  State  In  such  area, 
which  wUl  lead  to  the  earning  of  Income 
Biiffident  to  make  such  person,  couple,  or 
faaUly;  and 

"(4)  special  work  projects. 

"(d)  (1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (c) 
(4) ,  a  'special  work  project'  Is  a  {object 
(meatlng  the  requiremanta  of  this  subsec- 
tion) which  consists  of  the  performance  of 
work  In  the  public  interest  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations. 

"(2)  No  wage  rates  provided  under  any 
special  work  project  shall  be  lower  than  the 
applicable  minimum  wage  for  the  particu- 
lar work  concerned. 

"  ( 3 )  Before  entering  Into  any  special  work 
project  under  a  program  established  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  reasonable  assurances 
that — 

"(A)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  {lerformance  of  work  and  training  on 
such  project  are  established  and  will  be 
maintained, 

"(B)  such  project  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers. 

"(C)  with  respect  to  such  project  the  con- 
ditions of  work,  training,  education,  and 
employment  are  reasonable  In  the  light  of 
such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographi- 
cal region,  and  proficiency  of  the  partlclpcmt, 

"(D)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  is  provided  to  aill  participants,  and 

"(K)  such  project  wUl  improve  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  participants. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  individuals  wbo  are 
participants  In  special  work  projects  under 
programs  established  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  period- 
ically (at  least  once  every  six  months)  re- 
view the  employment  record  of  each  such 
individual  while  on  the  special  work  project 
and  on  the  basis  of  such  record  and  such 
other  Information  as  he  may  acquire  deter- 
mln«  whether  It  would  be  feasible  to  plxM^e 
such  Individual  in  regular  employment  or 
in  on-the-job.  Institutional,  or  other  train- 
ing. 

"ALLOWANCES    FOR    INDrVIDtlALS 

trNDBSGonrG  TaAnnNC 

"Src.  432.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  pay  to  each  person,  or  member  of  a 
couple  or  of  a  family  receiving  benefits  un- 
der part  D  and  Is  participating  In  man- 
power training  under  this  part  an  Incentive 
allowance  of  830  per  month.  If  one  or  more 
members  of  a  couple  or  of  a  family  are  re- 
ceiving training  for  which  training  allow- 
ances are  payable  under  section  203  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
amd  meet  the  other  requirements  under  such 
section  (except  subsection  (1)(1)  thereof) 
for  the  receipt  of  allowances  which  would 
be  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  benefits  un- 
der part  D  payable  with  respect  to  such 
month  to  the  couple  or  to  the  family,  the 
total  of  the  incentive  allowances  per  month 
under  this  section  for  such  members  shall  be 
equal  to  the  greater  of  (1)  the  amount  of 
such  excess  or.  If  lower,  the  amount  of  the 
excess  of  the  training  allowances  which  would 
be  payable  under  such  section  203  as  In 
effect  on  March  1.  1970.  over  the  sum  of 
such  benefit,  and  (2)  $30  for  each  such 
member. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  also  pay,  to  any 


such  person,  or  member  of  a  couple  or  of 
a  family  participating  in  manpower  training 
under  this  part,  allowances  for  transporta- 
tion and  other  costs  to  him  which  are  neces- 
sary to  and  directly  related  to  his  partldpa- 
tion  In  training. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  by  regu- 
lation provide  for  such  smaller  allowances 
under  this  subsection  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  Indivldiials  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

"(b)  Allowances  under  this  section  shall 
be  In  lieu  of  allowances  provided  for  partici- 
pants in  manpower  training  programs  under 
any  other  Act. 

"(C)  Subsection  ^a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  or  member  of  a  couple,  or  of  a 
family  who  is  receiving  benefits  under  Part  D 
and  who  is  participating  In  a  program  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  providing  public  or 
private  employer  compensated  on-the-J(A 
training. 

UTILIZATXON  OF  OTHXB  PROGEAMS 

'Sec.  433.  In  providing  the  manpower 
training  and  employment  services  and  op- 
portunities required  by  this  part  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  shall  assure  that  such  services  and 
opportunities  are  provided  in  such  manner, 
through  such  means,  and  using  ail  authority 
available  to  him  under  any  other  Act  (and 
subject  to  all  duties  and  responsibilities 
thereunder)  as  wUl  further  the  establish- 
ment of  an  integrated  and  comprehensive 
manpower  training  program  involving  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  as  will  make  maximum  use 
of  existing  manpower  and  manpower  related 
programs  and  agencies.  To  such  end  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  use  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  him  under  this  part  to  provide 
the  programs  required  by  this  part  through 
such  other  Act,  to  the  same  extent  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  if  appropriated 
under  such  other  Act  and  in  nnaifing  use  of 
the  programs  of  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies,  public  or  private,  the  Secretary 
may  reimburse  such  agencies  for  services 
rendered  to  persons  under  this  part  to  t^^e 
extent  such  services  and  opportunitlea  are 
not  otherwise  available  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis. 

"BUXa  AMD  KBOtJXATUlNS 

"SBC.  434.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  part. 

'AFPSOPKIATZOMS;    NONTXDXEAI,  SHAUC 

"SBC.  436.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  each 
fiscal  year  a  sum  sulBciwxt  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  at  this  part  (other  than  sec- 
tions 436  and  437) ,  iTwtHitUng  payment  of  not 
to  exceed  90  per  centum  at  the  cost  of  man- 
power aarvioee,  tzatnlng,  aod  employment 
and  opportunities  provided  for  indlTiduals 
registered  pursuant  to  section  447.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  abaU  establlali  criteria  to 
achieve  an  equitable  appartlonment  ^mimg 
the  States  of  Federal  expenditures  for  carry- 
ing out  the  programs  authorized  by  section 
431.  In  developing  these  criteria  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  consider  the  niimber  of 
registrations  under  section  447  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

"(b)  If  a  non-Federal  contribution  of  10 
per  centum  of  the  cost  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  not  made  In  any  State  (as  re- 
quired by  section  402(a)  (13) ) ,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Sducatlon,  and  Welfare  may  with- 
hold any  action  under  section  404  on  accotmt 
thereof  and  If  he  does  so  he  oliaU  Instead, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  appropriate  State  agency  or 
agencies,  withhold  any  payments  to  be  made 
to  the  State  under  section  408(a)  until  the 
amount  so  withheld  (inetudlng  any  amounts 
contributed  by  the  State  pursaant  to  the 
reqttlremsnt  In  section  409(a)  (18) )  equals 
10  per  centum  of  such  costs.  Such  withhold- 


ing shall  rea^ain  in  effect  until  such  time  u 
the  decretary  of  Labor  has  asaurances  from 
the  :3tate  that  such  10  per  centum  will  be 
contributed  as  required  by  section  402(»i 
( 13) .  Amounts  so  withheld  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  State  under  such  sec- 
tions and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

'  'nm.n    CASX 

SEC.  436.  ^a)(l)  For  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing tiiat  members  of  families  receiving  bene- 
dts  under  part  D  will  not  be  prevented  from 
participating  in  training  or  employment  by 
the  unavailability  of  appropriate  ctOld  care, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  .'or 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  any  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion, and  contracts  with  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  organization,  for  part  or  all  of  the 
cost  of  projects  for  the  provision  of  child 
';are.  Including  necessary  transportation  and 
aiteiatlon.  remodeling,  and  renovation  of 
facilities,  which  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  order  to  better  enable  a  member 
(Of  a  family)  who  has  been  registered  pur- 
suant to  part  O  to  undertake  or  continue 
manpower  training  or  employment  under 
this  part,  or  to  enable  an  Individual  who  has 
been  referred  pursuant  to  section  447  (d)  to 
participate  in  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  to 
enable  a  member  of  a  family  which  Is  or  baa 
been  ( within  stich  period  of  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe)  eligible  for  benefit! 
under  such  part  D  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue manpower  training  or  employment 
tmder  this  part;  or  to  better  enable  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  receiving  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  dependent  children,  or  whose 
needs  are  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  need  of  any  one  claiming  or  receiving 
such  assistance  under  state  welfare  programs 
to  participate  in  manpower  training  or  em- 
ployment. 

"(2)  Such  grants  or  contracts  for  the  pro- 
vision of  child  care  in  any  area  may  be  made 
directly,  or  through  grants  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  wlilch  is  designated 
by  the  appropriate  elected  or  appointed  offi- 
cial or  officials  in  such  area  and  which  dem- 
onstrate a  capacity  to  work  effectively  witb 
the  manpower  agency  in  such  area  (Includ- 
ing provision  fcr  the  stationing  of  personnel 
with  the  manf>ower  team  in  appropriate 
cases  I .  To  the  e.Ktent  appropriate,  such  care 
for  children  attending  school  which  Is  pro- 
vided on  a  group  or  institutional  basis  shall 
be  provided  through  arrangements  with  the 
appropriate  local  educational  agency 

"(3)  Such  projects  shall  provide  for  var- 
ious types  of  child  care  needed  In  the  light 
of  the  different  circumstances  and  needs  of 
the  children  involved. 

■•(b)  Such  sums  shall  also  be  available  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization, 
for  eivaluatlon,  training  of  personnel,  techni- 
cal assistance,  or  research  or  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  providing  any  such  care. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  may  provide,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  family  Is  able  to  pay  for  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  child  care  provided  under  a 
project  assisted  under  this  section,  for  pay- 
ment by  the  family  of  such  fees  for  the  care 
as  may  be  reasonable  in  the  light  ot  such 
ability. 

"StJPPOKTrVE  6EBVICES 

"Sec.  437.  (a)  No  payments  shall  be  made 
to  any  State  under  title  V.  or  part  A  or  B 
of  this  title,  with  reelect  to  expenditures 
for  any  calendar  quarter  beginning  on  or 
alter  the  date  part  D  becomes  effective  with 
respect  to  such  State,  unless  It  has  in  effect 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  which  It  will 
provide    health,     vocational    rehabilitation. 
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counseling,  social,  and  other  supportive 
aer^-lces  which  the  Secretary  under  regula- 
tions determines  to  be  necessary  to  permit 
an  individual  who  has  been  registered  pur- 
suant to  part  D  to  undertake  or  continue 
iruinpower  tralnln?  and  employment  under 

this  part. 

"(b)  Services  under  such  an  agreement 
shall  be  provided  in  close  cooperation  with 
manpower  training  and  employment  serv- 
ices provided  under  this  part. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time.  In  such 
Installments  and  on  such  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  pay  to  any  State  with 
which  he  has  an  agreement  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  State  of  carrying  out  such  agree- 
ment. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"ADVANCE  rtTNDING 

"Sec.  438.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing adequate  notice  of  funding  available 
under  this  part,  appropriations  for  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  payments  with  respect 
to  Individuals  registered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 447  are  authorized  to  be  Included  in 
the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  trtuisltlon  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  that  Its  Initial  application 
will  result  In  enactment  In  the  same  year 
(whether  In  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"EVALUATION    AND     RESEARCH;      REPORTS    TO 
CONGRESS 

"Sec.  439.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall 
(Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare)  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  manpower  training 
and  employment  programs  provided  under 
this  part.  Including  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals  and  their  Impact  on 
other  related  programs.  The  Secretary  may 
conduct  research  regarding,  and  demonstra- 
tions of,  ways  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  manpower  training  and  emplojrment 
programs  so  provided  and  may  also  conduct 
demonstrations  of  Improved  training  tech- 
niques for  upgrading  the  skills  of  the  working 
poor.  The  Secretary  may,  for  these  purposes, 
contract  for  Independent  evaluations  of  and 
research  regarding  such  programs  or  in- 
dividual projects  under  such  programs,  and 
establish  a  data  collection,  processing,  and 
retrieval  system. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  exceeding 
$15,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(b)  On  or  before  September  1  following 
each  fiscal  year  In  which  part  D  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  any  State — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  manpower  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  provided  under  this  part  In 
such  fiscal  year,  and 

'<2)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  child  care  and  supportive  services  pro- 
vided under  this  part  in  such  fiscal  year." 

CONrOBMINO    AMKNOUXNT8    RBLATXNa   TO   BXBV- 
ICB8  rOR   NXXDY   FAMtLIXS  WrTH   CHILDREN 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  SecUon  401  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  UjB.C.  601)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "financial  aaslstanoe 
and"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "aid  and"  In  the  second 
sentence. 

(b)(1)  Subeectton  (a)  of  section  402  of 
such  Act  (42  tJ.8.C.  802)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  strUtlng  out  "aid  and"  In  the 
matter  preceding  datiae  (1) ; 

(B)  by  Inserting,  before  "provide"  at  the 


beginning  of  clause  ( 1 ) ,  "except  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  Secretary,"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (4); 

(D)  (1)  by  striking  out  "recipients  and 
cither  persons"  In  clause  (5)  (B)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "persons",  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "providing  services  to 
applicants  and  recipients"  In  such  clause  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "providing  services 
under  the  plan"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  clauses   (7)    and   (8); 

(F)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children"  In  clause  (9)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  plan"; 

(G)  by  striking  out  clauses  (10).  (11),  and 
(12); 

(H)  (1)  by  striking  out  "section  406(d)"  In 
clause  ( 14 )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 405(c)", 

(U)  by  striking  out  "for  each  child  and 
relative  who  receives  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  and  each  appropriate 
individual  (living  in  the  same  home  as  a 
relative  and  child  receiving  such  aid  whose 
needs  are  taken  Into  account  In  making  the 
determination  under  claiise  (7))"  In  such 
clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each 
member  of  a  family  receiving  assistance  to 
needv  families  with  children,  each  appro- 
priate Individual  (living  In  the  same  home 
.IS  such  family)  whose  needs  would  be  taken 
into  account  In  determining  the  need  of  any 
such  member  under  the  State  plan  (approved 
under  this  part)  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  part  D,  and  each  Individual  who 
would  have  been  eligible  to  receive  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  under  such 
plan",  and 

(lU)  by  striking  out  "such  child,  relative, 
and  Individual"  each  place  it  appears  In  such 
clause  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
member  or  Individual"; 

(I)  by  striking  out  clatise  (16)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(16)  (A) 
provide  for  the  development  of  a  program,  for 
appropriate  members  of  such  families  and 
svich  other  individuals,  for  preventing  or  re- 
ducing the  Incidence  of  births  out  of  wedlock 
and  otherwise  strengthening  famUy  life,  and 
for  Implementing  such  program  by  assuring 
that  in  all  appropriate  cases  family  planning 
services  are  offered  to  them,  but  acceptance 
of  family  planning  services  provided  under 
the  plan  shall  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
such  members  and  Individuals  and  shall  not 
be  a  prerequisite  to  ellglbUlty  for  or  the 
receipt  of  any  other  service  under  the  plan; 
and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  services  provided 
under  this  clause  or  clause  (8)  are  furnished 
by  the  staff  of  the  State  agency  or  the  local 
agencv  administering  the  State  plan  In  each 
of  the'  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  single  organizational 
unit  in  such  State  or  local  agency,  as  the  case 
may  be,  responsible  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  services;" 

(J)  by  striking  out  "aid"  In  cUuse  (18) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "assistance  to 
needy  families  with  children"; 

(K)  (I)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  famUles 
with  deisendent  children"  in  clause  (17(A)  (1) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "assistance  to 
needy  famUles  with  children", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "aid"  In  clause  (17) 
(A)  (11)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "as- 
sistance", and 

(Ul)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clatise  (1),  and  adding  after  clause  (U)  the 
following  new  clatise: 

"(Ul)  In  the  case  of  any  parent  (of  a 
child  referred  to  In  clause  (U) )  receiving 
such  assistance  who  has  been  deserted  or 
abandoned  by  his  or  her  spouse,  to  secure 
support  for  sxich  parent  from  such  spouse 
(or  frcan  any  other  person  legally  liable  for 
such  support),  utilizing  any  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements adopted  with  other  States  to 
obtain  or  enforce  courts  orders  for  support, 
and": 

(L)  by  striking  out  "clause  (17)  (A)"  In 
clause  (18)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'•clause  (11)  (A)"; 


(M)  by  striking  out  clause  (19)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(18) 
provide  for  arrangements  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  made  a  non-Federal  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  manpower  services,  training,  and 
employment  and  opportunities  provided  for 
Individuals  registered  pursuant  to  section 
447,  m  cash  or  kind,  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  such  cost;"; 

(N)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  famUles  with 
dependent  children  In  the  form  of  foster 
care  In  accordance  with  section  408"  In  clause 
(20)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "payments 
for  foster  care  In  accordance  with  section 
406"; 

(O)  (1)  by  striking  out  "of  each  parent  of  a 
dependent  child  or  children  with  respect  to 
whom  aid  Is  being  provided  under  the  State 
plan"  in  clause  (21)  (A)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "of  each  person  who  Is  the  parent  of 
a  chUd  or  children  with  respect  to  whom  as- 
sistance to  needy  families  with  chUdren  or 
foster  care  is  being  provided  or  is  the  spouse 
of  the  psirent  of  such  a  chUd  or  children", 

(U)  by  striking  out  "such  ehUd  or  chU- 
dren" in  clause  (21)  (A)  (1)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  chUd  or  children  or  such 
parent", 

(111)  by  striking  out  "such  parent"  each 
place  it  appears  In  clause  (21)  (B)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "such  person",  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "section  410;"  in 
clause  (21)  (C)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tbareof 
'section  408;  and": 

(P)  (1)  by  striking  out  "a  parent"  each 
place  it  appears  In  clause  (22)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "a  person", 

(U)  by  striking  out  "a  chUd  or  ohUdren  of 
such  parent"  each  place  It  api>ear8  In  such 
clause  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
spouse  or  a  child  or  chUdren  of  such  per- 
son", 

(lU)  by  striking  out  "against  such  parent" 
in  such  clause  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"against  such  person",  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "aid  Is  being  provided 
under  the  plan  of  such  other  State"  each 
place  it  appears  In  such  clause  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "assistance  to  needy  families 
with  children  or  foster  care  payments  are 
being  provided  In  such  other  State";  and 

(Q)  by  striking  out  ";  and  (23)"  and  all 
that  follows  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period. 

(2)  Clauses  (6),  (6).  (9),  (13),  (14),  (16), 
(16),  (17),  (18).  (19),  (20).  (21),  and  (22) 
of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  are  redes- 
ignated as  clauses  (4)  through  (16),  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  Section  402(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  reed  as  foUows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfiUs  the  conditions  specified  in  sub- 
section (a),  except  that  he  shall  not  approve 
any  plan  which  Imposes,  as  a  condition  of  eU- 
glblUty  for  services  under  it,  any  residence 
requirement  which  denies  services  or  foster 
care  payments  with  respect  to  any  individual 
residing  in  the  State." 

(d)  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) . 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  (42  U,8.C,  803)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "aid  and  services"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "servloee"  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragra^  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  the  f oUowlng : 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
following  proportions  of  the  total  amounts 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  payments 
for  foster  care  in  accordance  with  section 
40e— 

"(A)  five-sixths  of  such  expenditures,  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  exp)€ndltures  with 
respect  to  any  month  u  exceeds  the  product 
of  $18  multlpUed  by  the  number  of  children 
receiving  such  foster  care  in  such  month; 
plus 

"(B)  the  Federal  percentage  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  expenditures  exceed 
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the  maximum  which  mav  be  counted  under 
subparagraph  lAi.  not  counting  so  much  of 
anv  expenditures  with  respect  to  any  niontji 
as  exceeds  the  product  oi  4100  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  children  receiving  such  fo.ster 
cstfe  for  such  month;": 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph   (2): 

(D)  111  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  any 
State,"  In  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph ( A )  In  paragraph  1 3 ) . 

I  lit  by  striking  out  "or  relative  who  is  re- 
ceiving aid  under  the  plan,  or  to  any  other 
individual  (living  in  the  same  home  as  sucn 
relative  and  child)  wh06«  needs  are  taken 
into  account  In  making  the  determination 
under  clause  (7)  of  such  section"  in  clau^ie 
(1)  of  subp«rttgT»ph  (A)  of  such  paragraph 
and  InserTlng  in  lieu  thereof  "receiving  foster 
care  or  any  member  of  a  family  receiving  as- 
sistance to  needy  families  with  children  or  to 
any  other  Individual  (living  in  the  same 
home  as  such  family)  whose  needs  would  be 
taken  Into  account  in  determining  the  need 
of  any  such  member  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  port  D". 

I  111  I  by  striking  out  "child  or  relative 
who  is  applying  for  aid  to  famlUee  with  de- 
pendent children  or"  in  clause  (ii)  of  rub- 
paragraph  I  A)  of  such  paragraph  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "member  of  a  family". 

'ivi  by  striking  o^it  "likely  to  become  an 
applicant  for  or  recipient  of  such  aid"  In 
clause  11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  such  par- 
agraph and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "likely 
to  become  eligible  to  receive  such  aaalst- 
.inc  '.  and 

I  VI  bv  striking  out  "(14)  and  (15)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(8) 
and  191": 

E.  bv  striking  out  all  that  follow*  "per- 
mitted" In  the  last  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by  the 
Secretary:  and": 

iP)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  oif  any 
State."  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
I  A)  in  p»aragraph  (6): 

(Q)  by  striking  out  "section  406(e) "  each 
place  it  appears  In  paragraph  (5)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  406(d)":  and 

iH)  by  striking  out  the  sentences  follow- 
ing paragraph  ( 5 ) . 

i2i  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (5)  of  section  403 
'  a)  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by  paragraph  ( 1 1 
of  this  subsection,  are  redesignated  as  para- 
graphs 1 2)  and  1 3 ).  respectively. 

fi  Flection  408(b)  of  TOCh  Act  Is 
amended — 

'  1 1  bv  striking  out  "(B)  records  showing 
the  number  of  dependent  children  in  the 
State,  and  lO"  In  paragraph  (li  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "and  (B)":  and 

(2  I  by  striking  out  "(A)"  In  paragraph  (2). 
and  by  striking  out  ',  and  (BT*  and  all  that 
follows  In  aruch  paragraph  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

•  gt  Section  404  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
604 1  is  amended — 

'  1 1  by  striking  out  "(a)  In  the  case  of  any 
State  plan  for  aid  and  services"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "In  the  C8«e  of  any  State 
plan  for  services":  and 

I  2)   by  striking  out  subsection  (b) . 

ihi  Section  405  of  such  Act  (43  XJS.C. 
605)  is  repealed. 

(i)  Section  406  oif  such  Act  (42  U.3.C. 
6061  Is  redesignated  as  section  405.  and  as 
so  redesignated  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  subsections  ( a)  and 
ibi  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing- 

"I a)  The  term  'child'  means  a  child  as  de- 
rlned  In  section  445(b) . 

■lb)  The  term  "needy  families  with  chil- 
dren' means  families  who  are  receiving  bene- 
fits under  part  D  and  who  wotild  be  eligible 
to  receive  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  (approved  un- 
der this  part)  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  part  D.  If  the  State  plan  had 


continued  In  effect  and  if  it  included  as- 
sistance to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers  pursuant  to  section  407  as  it 
was  in  effect  prior  to  such  enactment:  and 
assistance  to  needy  families  with  children' 
mei\ns  benefits  under  such  part  D.  paid  to 
such  families.": 

i2i  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (di  and  (e)  as 
subsections  ici  and    di.  respectively; 

(3i(A)  by  striking  out  "living  with  any 
of  the  relatives  specified  in  subsection  i  a  i 
ill  in  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by  one 
or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or  their  own 
home'  in  paragraph  1,  of  subsection  (d) 
05  so  redesignated  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  member  of  a  family  i  as  deflne<i 
In  section  445(a)  i  '.  and 

I B  I  by  striking  out  "because  such  child  or 
relative  refused  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'because  such  child  or  another  member  of 
.~uch  family  refused". 

I J I  Section  407  of  such  Act  (42  U  S.C.  607 1 
IS  repealed 

ik)  Section  408  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  608 1 
13  redesignated  as  section  406.  and  as  so  re- 
deslgna"ed  is  amended — 

1 1  by  striking  out  everything  including 
the  heading  1  which  precedes  paragraph  ili 
of  subsection  ibi  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"rOSTEK    CABX 

"Sec  406    For  purpioses  of  this  part — 

"  ai  "foster  rare'  shall  include  only  foster 
care  which  i.5  provided  in  behalf  of  a  child 
(li  who  would,  except  for  his  removal  from 
the  home  of  a  family  a.s  a  result  of  a  Judicial 
determination  to  -he  effect  that  continuation 
therein  would  be  ':ontrary  to  his  welfare,  be 
a  member  of  such  family  receiving  assistance 
to  needy  fannllles  with  children.  (2i  whose 
placement  and  care  are  the  respwnsibllity  of 
I  A)  the  State  or  local  agency  administering 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  40'J.  or 
iB.  any  other  public  agency  with  whom  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  such  State  plan  ha.s 
made  an  agreemen-  which  is  stil!  in  effect 
and  which  Includes  provision  for  assuring 
development  of  a  plan,  satisfactory  to  such 
State  agency,  for  5uch  child  as  provided  in 
paragraph  ici  '  1  '  and  such  other  provision? 
as  may  be  necessary  r^j  assure  accomplish- 
ment of  -he  objectives  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  402.  i3t  who  has  been 
placed  m  a  fo.ster  family  home  or  chUd-care 
Inctitutlon  a^;  a  result  of  such  determination. 
and  i4i  who  lAi  received  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  children  tn  or  for  the  month 
:n  which  court  proceedings  leading  to  such 
determination  were  initiated,  or  iB)  would 
have  received  such  assistance  to  needy  fam- 
ilies with  children  in  or  for  such  month  If 
application  had  been  made  therefor,  or  i  C ) 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  had  been  a  mem- 
oer  of  a  family  i  as  defined  in  section  445(a)  I 
withm  six  months  prior  to  the  month  in 
'.vhich  such  proceedings  were  Initiated,  would 
iiove  received  such  assistance  in  or  for  such 
month  if  tn  such  month  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  I  and  removed  from  the  home  of  i  such 
a  family  and  application  had  been  made 
therefor: 

'ib»  foster  i:rare'  shall,  however,  include 
the  care  described  in  paragraph  lai  only 
if  it  is  provided — '; 

I  2m  A  I  by  striking  out  "'aid  to  families 
with  detjendent  children'  "  In  subeection 
'bti2i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'foster 
care". 

B)  by  striking  out  "such  foster  care"  in 
such  subsection  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■foster  care"    and 

I  C I  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  svibsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   ":  and": 

3 1  by  striking  out  subeection  ici  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d).  (ei.  and  (fi  as 
subsections   ici.    (di.   and    lei.   respectively: 

(4i  by  striking  out  "paragraph  ifii2i  " 
and    "section   403(a)(3)"   in  subsection    ici 


I  as  30  redesignated  i  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "paragraph  i  ei  i  2  i  "  and  "section  403 
I  ai  i2i  ■■  respectively: 

<5)  by  striking  out  aid  "  in  subeection  idi 
1  as  so  redesignated  >  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "services"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "relative  specified  in 
section  406 1  a  i  "  in  subeection  ( e  i  1 1 1  ( as  so 
redesignated!  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"family  (as  defined  in  section  445ia)i" 
and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "522"  and  "part  3  of 
title  V  "  in  subsection  (e)  12)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated I  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '422' 
and  "part  B  of  this  title",  respectively. 

(l)(li  Section  409  of  such  Act  (42  11.3  0 
■509 1   Is  repealed. 

<mi  Section  410  of  such  Act  i42  XJSC 
810)  U  redesignated  as  section  407:  and  sub- 
section (a»  of  such  section  (as  so  redesig- 
nated •  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
402ia)(21)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
section  402(a)  ( 15)". 

I  ni  1 1)  Section  422(ai  1 1 1  lA)  of  such  Act 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "section  40aiti 
I  15)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
+02iai  (9)". 

i2i  Section  422ia)(lMB»  of  such  Aa  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "provided  for  de- 
pendent children"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "provided  with  respect  to  needy  fami- 
lies with  children". 

(01  References  in  any  law.  regulation 
State  plan,  or  other  document  to  any  provi- 
sion of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  Is  redesignated  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  I  from  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act)  be 
considered  to  be  references  to  such  provision 
i.s   so    redesignated. 

CH.MIGES     rN     HEADINGS 

Sec.    104.    lai    The  heading  of   title  IV  of 
the    Social   Security   Act    i42   U3.C    801.  et 
seq.  I  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-nTLE     IV— NATIONAL     PATB     MINIMUM 
INCOJ4E    PLAN    AND    MEDICAL   ASSIST- 
ANCE   FOR    AGED.    BLIND.    SEVERELY 
DISABLED  PERSONS.  FOR  COUPLES  AND 
FOR  P.AMILIE3  WITH  CHILDREN.  WORK 
INCENTIVE    PROGRAMS.    AND    GRANTS 
TO    STATES    FOR    FAMILY    AND    CHILD 
WELFARE  SERVICES." 
I  b  1    The  heading  of  part  A  of  such  title 
IV  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'P\HT  A — Sesvices  to  Needy  Famixies  WrrH 

Cun-DEEir" 

TITLE  II — MISCELLANEOOS  CONFORMING 

AMENDMENTS 

'repeal  or  TTTLES  I.  X.  XIV.  XVI.  AND  XIX  AND 
OTHER  INCONSISTENT  PH0VIS10N3  OF  THE  SO- 
CIAL  SECraiTT    ACT 

""Sec.  201.  Titles  I.  X,  XIV.  XVI,  and 
XXX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C 
301.  et  seq..  120.  et  seq.,  1351.  et  seq..  1381 
et  seq.)  .ind  such  other  provisions  of  such 
.\ct  which  are  inconsistent  or  m  conflict 
•svith  the  j>rovlslons  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

ADDITIONAL  OISaEGAaDIMO  OF  INCOME  OP  OASDI 
BBCIPIXNTS  IN  DETEaldNtNG  BENEFITS  TO  THI 
.\GEX).  BUND.  AND  DISABLED  PEH30NS  COC- 
PLES.   .\ND   FAMTT.IES 

Sac.  203.  Section  1007  of  the  Social  Secur.tr 
Amendments  of  196B  la  amended  by  strlkine 
out  ""and  before  July  1970". 

raANsmoN  pbovibion  relating  to  over- 

PA'TMXNTS  AND   nNDEEPATMENTS 

Sec.  203.  In  the  case  of  any  State  which 
has  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I.  X 
XrV.  XVI  or  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  anv  overpayment  or  underpayment 
'.vhich  the  Secretary  determined  was  made  to 
such  State  under  section  3.  1003.  1403.  1803 
or  1903  of  such  .Act  with  respect  *o  a  period 
before  July  1.  1971.  and  with  respect  to  which 
adjustment  has  not  already  been  made  under 
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gubsectlon  (bi  of  such  section  3,  1003,  1403, 
1603  or  1903.  shall  for  purposes  of  parts  A 
and  B  of  title  IV.  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
be  considered  an  overpayment  or  underpay- 
ment (as  the  case  may  be)  under  such  parts 
as  herein  amended. 

AMENDMENT  OF   SECTION    228  <D» 

Sec  204.  Section  228(d)  (1)  of  the  Social 
security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "I,  X. 
XIV  XVI  or  XIX."  and  by  striking  out  "part 
A"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "receives 
payments  with  respect  to  such  month  pur- 
suant to  part  D". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  XI 

SEC.  205.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
la  amended —  _ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "I.".  "X,",  "XIV.', 
"XVI"    and  "XIX,"   in  section   1101(a)(1); 

(2)'  by  striking  out  "I,X.XIV.XVI  and 
XIX"  in  section  1106(C)  (1)  (A): 

(8)  (A)  by  striking  out  "titles  I.X.XIV, 
and  XVI"  In  section  1108(a) . 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  402(a)  (191" 
in  section  •.108(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "part  A  of  title  IV"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  text  of  section  1109 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"8«c.  1109.  Any  amount  which  Is  disregard- 
ed (or  set  aside  for  future  needs)  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  an  amount  of  costs  for 
services  for  any  individual  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  shall  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  In  determining 
the  eligibility  for  and  amount  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance for  any  other  individual  under  any  other 
part  of  said  title." 

(5)  (A)  by  striking  out  "title  I,  X,  XIV. 
and  XVI  of  this  Act,  and"  In  section  1111,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "part  A"  in  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "part  D": 

(6)  (A)  by  striking  out  "title  I.  X.  XIV, 
XVI,  XIX  of  this  Act"  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing clause  (a)  in  section  1116. 

(BI  by  striking  out  "of  section  2,  402,  1002. 
1402,  1602.  or  1902,"  in  clause  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of  or  pur- 
suant to  section  402."  and 

(C)  by   striking  out    "3.    403,    1003.    1403, 

1603,  or  1903."  In  clause  (b)  of  such  section 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "403,"; 

(7\  (A)  by  striking  out  "title  I,  X,  XIV. 
X'VI,  or  XIX  of  this  Act,"  in  subsections  (a) 
III.  (b),  and  (di  of  section  1116,  and 

(B)  by   striking   out   "4,   404,    1004,    1404, 

1604.  or  1904."  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "404,"; 

(8)  by  repealing  section  1118; 

(9)  (A)  by  striking  out  "titles  I,  X,  XIV. 
or  XVI,"  in  section  1119, 

(B)  by  striking  out  "part  A"  in  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "services 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A," 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "3(a) ,  403(b)  ,  1003(a), 
1403(a).  or  1603(a)"  in  such  section  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "403(a)";  and 

(10)  by  striking  out  section  1121. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE     XVIH 

Sep.  206.  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
1843. 

TITLE   ni — GENERAL 

ETTECnVlS     DATE 

Sec  301.  The  amendments  and  repeals 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective,  and 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  April  19,  1950  (25 
U.S.C.  639),  Is  repealed  effective,  on  July  1, 
1971;  except  that  section  436  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall 
be  effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS    FOR   PtnCSTO    RICO, 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  ANT)  GtTAM 

8k.  302.  Section  1108  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  (1)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 442  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (e),  and  443(b) 
(2)  and  (6)  — 


"(1)  With  respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam,  the  amounts  to  be 
used  shall  bear  the  stmie  relation  to  the 
amounts  specified  in  said  sections  as  the  per 
capita  Incomes  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam,  respectively,  bear  to  the 
per  capita  Income  of  that  one  of  the  fifty 
States  which  has  the  lowest  per  capital  In- 
come; except  that  In  no  case  may  the 
amounts  so  used  exceed  such  amounts  spe- 
cified and  such  amounts  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  dollar  or  fifty  dollars,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amounts  to  be  used  under 
such  sections  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam  shall  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  between  .^prll  1  and  June  30 
of  each  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  per 
capita  Income  of  each  State  and  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  most  recent  calendar  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Such  promulga- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1  next  succeeding  such  promul- 
gation. 

"(B)  The  term  'United  States',  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (Ai  only,  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"i3)  If  the  amounts  which  would  other- 
wise be  promulgated  for  anv  fiscal  year  for 
.my  of  the  three  States  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  would  be  lower  than  the  amounts 
promulgated  for  such  State  for  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  period,  the  amounts  for 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  Increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  difference;  and  the  amoimts  so 
Increased  shall  be  the  amounts  promulgated 
for  such  year." 

MEANING   OF  SECRETART   AND  FISCAI.  "TEAR 

Sec  303.  As  used  In  this  Act  and  In  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  the  term 
"Secretary"  means,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires,  the  Secretfiry  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  the  term  "fiscal 
year  "  means  a  period  beginning  with  any  July 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  the  foUowlng 
June  30. 


YOUTH  SPEAKS  OUT 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth 
leaders  of  today  are  speaking  out  in  mov- 
ing words  of  their  concerns,  their  fears, 
and  their  hopes.  We  need  today  to  open 
our  ears  to  what  youth  is  saying.  First, 
so  they  will  feel  that  we  are  willing  to 
listen,  and  second,  so  that  we  can  evalu- 
ate what  they  say  and  that  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  good,  support  and  help  them 
to  achieve.  One  of  the  brilliant,  young 
leaders  of  Florida  is  Michael  Abrams, 
president  of  the  Young  Democrats  Clubs 
of  Florida.  He  spoke  on  March  9,  1971, 
before  one  of  the  valued  forums  of  Flor- 
ida, the  Tiger  Bay  Club  of  Miami,  and 
what  he  said  I  think  we  should  hear  and 
consider.  I  include,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
dress of  Michael  Abrams  before  the 
Tiger  Bay  Club  on  March  9  in  the  Record 
follo'wing  my  remarks: 

Remarks  by  Michael  Abrams 

Gentlemen,  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  speak  before  Tiger  Bay  again.  The  last 
time  I  spoke  here  was  two  years  ago  when  I 
was  president  of  student  government;  and 
If  I  had  known  then  what  I  know  now  about 
Tiger  Bay,  I  probably  would  have  been  more 
nervous  than  I  "was  at  the  time. 

Two  years  ago  I  spoke  about  student  un- 
rest, and  demonstrations  over  the  war,  the 
plight  of  the  ghetto  and  the  need  for  uni- 
versity reform.  Now  In   1971,  although  the 


killing  in  Viet  Nam  still  goes  on  and  the  other 
problems  still  exist,  student  demonstrations 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  youth  Involve- 
ment in  the  political  process  has  diminished 
considerably.  Cynicism  has  replaced  hope, 
and  I  contend  this  type  of  atmosphere  is 
very  dangerous  for  the  country.  It  robs  the 
country  of  youthful  Imagination  and  can 
very  weU  lead  us  to  a  sterility  of  thought 
comparable  to  the  sUent  generation  of  the 
1950's.  This  cynicism  of  politics  transcends 
all  age  groups.  I  think  and  hope  this  alien- 
ated feeUng  among  youth  is  a  temporary  one 
that  has  arisen  for  several  reasons: 

1.  The  failure  of  the  Youth  Movement  of 
1968  to  make  any  Impact  on  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nominee  at  Chicago. 

2.  The  duplicity  of  our  actions  In  South 
East  Asia. 

3.  The  wholesale  slaughter  of  students  at 
such  places  as  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State. 

4.  The  Intimidation  of  legitimate  dissent 
by  Splro  Agnew  and  the  political  right. 

These  are  the  obstacles  we  are  trying  to 
overcome  In  the  Young  Democrats.  In  this 
regard,  we  are  receiving  some  help  from  the 
new  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Secretary 
Stone  and  Attorney  General  Shevin's  direc- 
tives to  register  18-year-olds  have  helped  us 
overcome  the  obstinacies  of  many  of  the  su- 
pervisors of  elections  In  the  State.  Treasurer 
O'Malley  Is  visiting  the  campuses  of  the 
State  and  making  himself  readily  available 
to  young  people.  "ITilB  attitude  shows  young 
people  that  there  Is  a  wllllngneas  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  officeholders  to  hear  their 
views.  "We  need  more  of  our  Democrats  to 
bring  government  to  the  people. 

On  a  more  local  level,  the  Young  Democrats 
more  than  ever  before  have  been  Issue- 
orlented  and  Involved  in  some  of  the  social 
problems  of  the  State.  As  you  probably  know, 
we  led  the  fight  here  In  Dade  County  for 
the  mobile  homeowners  to  receive  leaaes 
from  the  park  owners.  Employing  a  tactic  of 
college  students,  we  had  the  mobile  home- 
owners picketing  some  of  the  parks  and  now 
they  have  been  given  leases  where  they 
weren't  previously.  In  St.  Peterburg,  we 
raised  over  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
supplies  for  a  medical  clinic  serving  the 
black  area.  This  type  of  activity  has  broad- 
ened our  appeal  immensely. 

The  Young  Democrats  also  have  some 
specific  concerns  that  Involve  the  legislative 
areas.  We  feel,  as  Ramsey  Clark  does,  that 
certain  laws  that  affect  individual  respon- 
sibility must  be  changed.  For  Instance,  we 
would  favor  a  no-fault  divorce  law  and 
legalized  abortion.  Abortion  should  be  a  mat- 
ter between  the  doctor  and  a  woman,  and  I 
don't  believe  any  of  us  can  make  a  moral 
judgment  on  It  for  somebody  else. 

"We  would  also  favor  complete  reform  of 
the  marijuana  laws.  Richard  Rundell's  Drug 
Research  Foundation  estimates  that  over 
62,000  coUege  students  In  Florida  have  tried 
marijuana  and  I  dare  say,  a  sizeable  portion 
of  our  nonstudent  population  have  also  tried 
It.  In  addition,  there  is  not  any  conclusive 
medical  evidence  that  marijuana  is  harm- 
ful. It  Is  Jtist  iinreaUstlc  to  make  usage  of 
marijuana  a  felony.  I  think  It's  time  to  rid 
oiirselves  of  our  biases  and  face  the  truth 
about  this  matter. 

We  also  agree  with  speaker  Pettlgrew  that 
Florida  should  have  a  presidential  prefer- 
ence primary  in  the  early  part  of  1972.  The 
fact  that  the  legislature  has  not  yet  voted 
to  put  the  corporate  tax  on  the  ballot  before 
1972,  BbowB  disregard  on  the  part  of  some 
legislators  of  the  mandate  Governor  Askew 
received  In  November. 

There  are  three  bills  in  the  House  that 
affect  the  treasurer's  office.  One  calls  for  the 
Department  of  Insurance  to  "be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Business  Regulation 
(FLEECE),  the  second  wotUd  establish  a  six 
member  Insurance  commission  (Singleton), 
and  the  third  transfers  financial  responsl- 
bUlty  to  the  Department  of  Highway  Safety 
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(SlQgleton  and  Oustafson).  The  young  Dem- 
ocrats of  Florida  have  publically  oome  out 
against  any  division  of  the  department  and 
have  stated  that  we  favor  no-fault  Insur- 
ance. Once  again,  we  feel  any  contrary  ac- 
tion woiild  deny  the  mandate  the  treasurer 
received  In  November,  and  we  think  the  best 
chance  the  public  has  for  Insvirance  reform 
18  keeping  the  Jurisdiction  under  an  elected 
official  who  must  be  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple In  order  to  stay  In  office. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments on  a  subject  that  threatens  all  of  us 
every  day,  and  that  Is  violence  In  our  society. 
Sometimes,  I  think  that  we  have  accepted 
violence  as  a  way  of  life  in  this  country  or 
at  best,  all  we  can  do  Is  scream  about  law 
and  order.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  three 
kinds  of  violence: 

1.  Physical  violence:  The  violence  one  In- 
dividual, or  group,  or  nation  physically  Im- 
poses on  another. 

2.  Institutional  violence:  The  violence 
caused  by  the  Indifference  of  our  Institutions 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 

3.  Rhetorical  violence:  Violence  -Aused  by 
inflammatory  rhetoric  or  derogatory  labels. 

I  believe  that  Institutional  violence  and 
rhetorical  violence  have  been  the  direct  cause 
of  much  of  the  physical  violence  In  our 
society. 

If  we  can  deal  with  these  two  types  of 
violence  realistically,  then  the  rate  of  vio- 
lence in  our  society  would  diminish  dras- 
tically. 

Let's  examine  some  forms  of  institutional 
violence  today,  for  example,  the  plight  erf  the 
migrant  workers,  the  poor  rural  whites  and 
the  blacks  In  the  urban  ghettos  are  living 
proof  that  our  Institutions  are  not  being 
responsive  enough.  After  all,  what  can  a  man 
who  goes  to  bed  hungry  and  fears  being  bit- 
ten by  rats  In  his  sleep  think?  How  long  can 
he  be  expected  to  cheer  the  American  flag? 
How  long  will  he  look  to  his  3wn  Nation 
with  respect  and  love.  And  how  long  will 
it  be  before  he  Is  driven  to  commit  an  act 
of  violence?  The  answer  Is  not  very  long. 
It's  really  a  question  of  priorities.  For.  as 
long  as  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  going 
to  the  moon  is  more  important  than  meeting 
the  human  needs  of  our  people,  the  violence 
at  home  is  going  to  continue  to  go  on  and 
on  and  on. 

Now,  about  rhetorical  violence.  I  think 
politicians  are  the  most  guilty  party  of  this. 
In  the  1970  elections  we  saw  constant  ex- 
amples of  politicians  playing  on  the  preju- 
dices and  fears  of  people — attacks  on  the 
youth,  minority  groups  and  the  press.  This 
type  of  leadership  only  adds  to  the  dlvislve- 
ness  and  hate  in  the  country.  We  saw  this 
continual  negativism  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publicans here  in  Florida,  to  the  point  where 
they  were  even  trying  to  pit  north  Plorldlans 
against  south  Ploridians.  It  almost  borders 
a  form  of  Insanity.  We  rejected  It  In  Florida 
in  1970  and  I  hope  the  countrv  rejects  it  In 
1973. 

Sometime  or  another,  I  su]>pose  we  are  all 
guilty  of  using  words  that  connotate  divi- 
sion .  .  .  words  like  red-neck,  hippie,  war 
monger,  draft  dodger,  establishment,  and 
drop-out.  Even  the  word  "hard  hat"  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  political  ideology. 

It  used  to  be  political  scientists  talked 
about  a  political  spectrum  and  could  identify 
people  ideologically  by  describing  them  as 
conservative,  liberal,  moderately  conserva- 
tive, middle-of-the-road,  et  cetera. 

But  these  once  merely  descriptive  terms 
have  become  Inflammatory  labels,  now  we 
tend  to  label  people  as  ultraliberal  or  radl- 
clib  or  ultra  conservative. 

More  and  more  ...  we  no  longer  have  a 
respectable  political  spectrum  ...  we  are 
increasingly  arriving  at  a  polarization  of  In- 
flammatory labels 

If  we  can  all  make  an  effort  at  being  more 


tolerant,  the  hate  will  decrease  and  the  vio- 
lence with  It.  If  we  can  do  this  and  if  our 
Institutions  become  more  responsive  .  .  . 
then  Carl  Sandberg  will  be  right  when  he 
said: 

"I  see  America,  not  in  the  setting  sun  of  a 
blaclc  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us.  I  see 
America  in  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising  sun, 
fresh  from  the  burning,  creative  hand  of  Ood. 
I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possible  to 
men  and  women  of  will  and  vision." 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  ttie  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  before  the  Democratic  national 
policy  committee,  Mr.  James  P.  Ahem, 
former  pwlice  commissioner  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing authorities  on  crime  in  the  Nation, 
delivered  a  very  able  and  comprehensive 
address  on  the  problem  of  crime  in  the 
country.  I  commend  Mr.  Ahem's  excel- 
lent address  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  following  my  com- 
ments in  the  Record  : 

Statxmint  or  Jamxs  F.  Ahern 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Policy 
Council.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  important  Issues  of 
crime  and  criminal  Justice  with  you.  Law 
and  order  and  crime  in  the  streets  have  been 
major  partisan  issues  in  the  United  States  In 
recent  years.  Now,  however,  irrational  public 
passion  about  crime  appears  to  have  de- 
creased somewhat.  This  Committee's  draw- 
ing on  professionals  in  this  area  seems  to  re- 
fljBct  a  more  thoughtful  effort  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  crime  than  has  been  shown 
by  other  political  groups  In  the  past.  With 
this  new  attitude,  It  should  be  possible  to 
show  the  public  that  a  patchwork  of  re- 
pression and  pork  barrel  Is  not  an  effective 
solution  to  the  problems  of  crime  and  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  Today  also,  a 
realistic  posalbllity  for  the  opposition  party 
is  to  put  forward  affirmative  alternatives 
suflBcieutly  specific  and  cogent  to  dwnon- 
strate  existing  fuzzy  thinking  and  political 
expediency. 

The  problem  cf  crime  eis  most  people  un- 
derstand It  actually  incorporates  three  sep- 
arate problems:  street  crime,  drugs,  and  or- 
ganlized  crime.  As  well  as  combining  these 
different  areas  Into  one  nebulou.s  topic,  much 
discussion  of  this  field  has  also  included 
campus  unrest,  civil  disorders  and  th2  fair 
treatment  of  suspected  offenders.  The  re- 
sult becomes  a  confusing  swirl  of  divergent 
though  related  l-ssues.  If  the  Democratic  Party 
wants  to  put  forward  a  platform  that  deals 
realistically  with  the  problems  of  crime,  it 
must  analyze  street  crime,  drugs  and  orga- 
nized crime  separately. 

Street  crime  is  a  national  issue  t>ecause 
It  affects  the  majority  of  Americans.  Although 
the  victims  of  this  kind  of  crime  are  rel- 
atively few.  the  fear  of  it  In  both  urban  and 
suburban  life  is  pervasive.  Even  though  orga- 
nized crime,  white  collar  crime,  and  other 
criminal  activity  ultimately  hurt  people  to  a 
ereater  extent,  it  is  direct  physical  and  emo- 
tional Involvement  the  average  individual 
fears. 

Violent  street  crimes  are  committed  by 
a  small  proportion  of  the  criminal  popula- 
tion. Muggings,  robberies  and  rapes  are 
typically  the  offenses  of  alienated  young  men 
Relatively  few  in  number,  and  derived  from 
the  urban  poor,  these  young  men  often  have 
problems  with  unemployment,  drugs  and  ra- 


cial or  ethnic  discrimination.  Without  the 
support  of  a  responsive  educational  system 
or  positive  conununity  or  peer  groups  cltv 
teenagers  often  fall  Into  this  antisocial' pat 
tern  of  crime.  The  Inadequacies  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system  and  the  absence  of  guc- 
cassful  rehabilitation  forces  these  young  peo- 
ple Into  recidivism  and  an  ongoing  career  of 
street  crime. 

Besides  dealing  with  the  fear  of  potential 
victims  and  with  the  social  and  psychological 
problems  of  youthful  offenders,  a  successful 
attack  on  street  crime  must  Include  Improved 
techniques  of  apprehension  and  deterrence 
Existing  measures  have  involved  princlpaUy 
intensified  patrol  by  uniformed  pcdloe  of'- 
fleers.  However,  this  approach  is  largely  Inef- 
fectual  since  protection  is  limited  to  the 
area  In  which  the  police  officer  is  actually 
present  and  it  remains  easy  for  the  offender 
to  avoid  the  police.  Occasional  experiments 
with  more  sophisticated  techniques  have 
not  been  widely  adopted. 

The  failure  to  promote  new  methods  of 
apprehension  is  typical  of  present  approaches 
to  street  crime.  The  principal  federal  effort 
in  this  area  consists  of  channeling  large 
dollar  amounts  to  local  police  departments. 
However,  the  municipal  police  departments 
lack  the  expertise  and  initiative  to  make 
meaningful  use  of  these  new  resources.  Po- 
lice chiefs  have  often  found  It  easier  to  \i\- 
vest  federal  fimds  in  helicopters  and  radio 
voice  scramblers  than  in  programs  involv- 
ing substantial  changes  in  methods  of  op- 
eration. Washington  has  done  little  to  re- 
verse   this   trend. 

In  addition  to  this  mostly  wasted  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  police  departments, 
the  principal  proposal  from  Washington  to 
deal  with  street  crime  has  been  preventive 
detention.  Many  other  observers  have  indi- 
cated the  fundamental  threat  to  civil  liber- 
ties posed  by  this  practice.  I  wish  to  add  that 
It  seems  unlikely  to  do  very  much  to  de- 
crease the  occurence  of  street  crime.  A  more 
adequate  approach  to  the  problem  of  crimes 
committed  by  persons  awaiting  trial  would 
be  to  upgrade  the  efficiency  and  in'^^grlty  ol 
the  criminal  courts.  The  provision  of  speedy 
trials,  as  provided  by  our  constitution,  would 
have  a  far  greater  effect  than  would  preven- 
tive detention. 

No  program  will  significantly  alter  the 
recidivist  pr<^Ue  of  street  crime  offenders 
until  we  have  done  something  to  halt  the  re- 
volving door  system  of  Justice  dispensed  to- 
day In  our  courts.  Until  we  can  truly  promise 
our  citizens  a  fair  trial  we  will  continue  to 
alienate  and,  ultimately,  further  criminalize 
them.  I  suggest  that  anyone  who  wishes  to 
see  first  hand  how  inhumane  and  brutal  our 
court  system  can  l>e  spend  a  day  in  any  mu- 
nicipal court  in  the  United  States.  Justice 
cannot  be  delivered  at  four  cases  a  minute. 

The  changes  required  are  very  basic  ones. 
The  plea  bargaining  process  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  back  rooms  of  our  court- 
houses and  displayed  to  the  public  where 
they  can  observe  its  practice  and  Insure  that 
It  is  not  only  the  well-connected  that  es- 
cape without  punishment.  Full-time  prose- 
cutors must  be  provided  whose  loyp.'.u-  would 
be  to  the  cause  of  Justice  rather  than  their 
private  practice.  Pull-time  defen.^e  attorneys 
must  be  provided  those  defendants  who  can- 
not afford  private  counsel.  Courts  must  re- 
main in  session  more  often  and  for  longer 
hours.  And  the  selection  process  for  Judges 
and  prosecutors  must  be  removed  from  the 
political  spoils  system.  Only  with  changes 
such  as  these  will  the  court  system  begin  to 
function  in  a  manner  that  would  restore  re- 
spect for  the  courts  and  for  the  law  in  the 
citizens  of  our  country. 

Other  proposals  to  cope  with  street  crime 
must  lessen  In  our  cltlaens  the  fear  of  vio- 
lent attack.  One  approach  to  this  task  stresses 
more  effective  city   planning,  such  as  Im- 
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proved  street  lighting  and  the  mixture  of 
residential  and  commercial  areas.  Another 
approach  would  be  to  institute  a  program  of 
compensation  for  victims  of  serloiaa  crime. 
Such  a  program  would  be  particularly  appro- 
priate since  so  many  of  the  people  attacked 
on  the  streets  are  elderly  or  poor  and  caimot 
absorb  the  loss  of  property,  medical  oo«t«  or 
time  away  from  work  that  so  often  results. 

Any  significant  strategy  for  dealing  with 
violent  street  crime  must  Include  the  up- 
grading of  our  Juvenile  Justice  system.  From 
their  enlightened  origins  several  decades  ago, 
the  Juvenile  courts  and  detention  facilities 
have  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  they 
promote  rather  than  combat  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. If  the  Juvenile  delinquent  Is  to 
be  helped,  greatly  augmented  and  coordinated 
services  must  be  available.  Pull  time  psy- 
chiatrists and  psychologists  must  be  pro- 
vided our  Juvenile  courts.  Social  and  medical 
agencies  must  be  funded  at  a  level  that  would 
permit  them  to  expand  both  their  staffs  and 
the  hours  ^hat  they  work.  PoUce  departments 
must  be  encouraged,  and  tiEAA  funding  Is 
one  method  to  do  so,  to  staff  their  youth  di- 
visions vrlth  case  workers  as  well  as  police 
officers.  Unless  the  police  and  Juvenile  court 
can  offer  the  teenage  offender  meaningful  al- 
ternatives to  the  street  or  reformatory,  he 
Is  likely  to  continue  and  escalate  his  crim- 
inal career.  I  am  convinced  that  unless  we 
develop  such  alternatives,  the  frustrations 
facing  much  of  our  youth  will  continue  to 
erupt  into  street  crime. 

A  fourth  component  In  a  national  program 
to  cope  with  street  crime  must  be  the  en- 
couragement of  new  policies  on  the  part 
of  local  police.  Mere  financial  support,  as  pro- 
vided under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  has 
proved  Inadequate.  The  Federal  Government 
must  take  the  Initiative  in  fostering  new 
Ideas  and  promoting  those  programs  which 
have  proved  successful  In  the  more  experi- 
mental police  departments. 

A  major  step  In  this  direction  would  be  the 
creation  of  a  national  Institute  of  police 
standards.  The  institute  would  direct  feder- 
ally supported  experimentation  in  law  en- 
forcement and  draft  and  distribute  a  set  of 
voluntary  standards  In  such  areas  as  police 
recruitment,  training,  operating  procedures, 
organizational  design,  conduct  and  ethics. 
Such  a  professional  organization  Is  needed  to 
provide  leadership  and  guidance  to  the 
thousands  of  police  departments  in  the  coun- 
try. Through  the  institute's  leadership,  great 
operational  improvements  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

One  cannot  disctiss  street  crime  without 
facing  the  problem  of  drug  abtise  that  has 
came  to  permeate  American  life.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  are  now  addicted 
to  heroin.  Literally  millions  more  are  affected 
by  the  crimes  addicts  commit. 

Measured  against  the  extent  of  the  drug 
problem  today,  and  the  degree  of  public 
concern  about  it.  Federal  effects  in  the  dmg 
area  have  been  grossly  Inadequate  and  dis- 
jointed. The  one  major  Federal  initiative  in 
the  drug  area.  Project  Intercept,  sought  to 
halt  the  flow  of  a  drug,  marijuana,  for  which 
no  harmful  medical  effects  have  yet  been 
proved.  And  it  sought  to  do  so  through 
extraordinary  customs  search  procedtures  at 
the  Mexican  border.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, with  the  serious  heroin  problem  fac- 
ing this  Nation,  why  the  Federal  Government 
chose  to  concentrate  Its  effects  on  marijuana. 
Beyond  Project  Intercept,  recent  l"ederal 
efforts  at  combatting  drug  trafficking  have 
been  largely  confined  to  legal  glmmlAary. 
No-knock  searches,  for  example,  constitute  a 
•erlous  erosion  of  civil  liberties  without  any 
substantial  benefit  in  obtaining  evidence  in 
drug  cases.  Many  searches  in  drug  cases  have 
always  been  conducted  without  a  wkmlng 


knock  or  with  only  the  most  perfunctory 
one.  The  new  law  seems  far  more  likely  to 
Invade  our  privacy  than  to  further  the  fight 
against  drugs.  In  much  the  same  way,  the 
stiffer  penalties  for  drug  selling  recently 
enacted  by  Congress  are  unlikely  to  have 
much  significance  so  long  as  drug  dealera 
are  rarely  apprehended. 

By  contrast.  Federal  support  for  research 
and  treatment  In  the  drug  area  has  always 
been  limited.  At  a  time  when  LEAA  funds 
are  often  being  squandered,  money  for  medi- 
cal programs  concerned  with  drugs  has  re- 
mained very  scarce. 

In  order  to  move  beyond  the  present  in- 
effectual Federal  role  In  dealing  with  the 
drug  crisis,  I  would  suggest  a  four  pronged 
at  ack  on  the  problem. 

First,  all  Federal  activity  In  the  narootica 
area  must  be  coordinated.  At  present,  each 
Federal  agency  pursues  Its  own  frequently 
contradictory  objectives  from  Its  own  per- 
spectives with  communication  often  occur- 
ring only,  if  at  all.  at  the  Cabinet  level.  A 
single  Federal  agency  shotild  be  created  to 
asume  responsibility  for  all  the  various 
drug  programs  now  scattered  throughout  the 
Federal  btu-eacracy  Only  by  this  means  could 
a  coherent  national  policy  on  drugs  be  devel- 
oped and  implemented. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  should 
mount  a  massive  basic  medical  research 
program  into  the  causes,  cure  and  rehabili- 
tation of  narcotics  addicts.  While  a  medical 
cure  will  not  solve  the  problems  that  influ- 
enced the  addict  to  retreat  into  a  life  of 
drugs.  It  will  be  a  powerful  tool  in  aiding 
the  addict  and  In  diminishing  the  societal 
harm  he  inflicts.  If  we  were  able  to  solve 
the  polio  problem  in  the  1950's,  and  If  we 
can  today  talk  about  a  major  national  effort 
to  develop  a  cure  for  cancer,  surely  It  Is  time 
to  l>egln  a  similar  campaign  to  develop  a 
cure  for  narcotics  addiction.  The  resources 
are  available  In  the  medical  centers  of  this 
country.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  provide  them  with 
the  funds  necessary  to  use  those  resources. 
Third,  until  a  cure  for  narcotics  addiction 
is  found,  the  Federal  Government  must  in- 
tensify its  support  of  current  rehabilitstlTe 
efforts  such  as  methadone  maintenance, 
Synanon  and  Daytop  Village.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  forcing  an  addict  to  walk  the  streets, 
and  steal  to  support  his  habit,  because  there 
is  no  space  for  him  in  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth,  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
must  undertake  an  Intensive  effort  to  stop 
the  flow  of  nsLTcotlc  into  this  country.  All 
the  available  evidence  Indicates  that  the  il- 
legal entry  of  heroin  Into  this  country  is 
heavily  concentrated  In  the  port  of  Mew 
York.  If  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
can  find  the  manpower  for  project  Interospt, 
or  could  overnight  create  an  entire  poUoe 
force  to  prevent  airline  skyjackings,  stirely 
they  should  be  able  to  assemble  an  adequate 
task  force  to  saturate  the  port  of  New  Tork. 
The  link  between  narcotics  marketing  and 
organized  crime  has  long  been  clear.  The 
Importation  and  wholesale  distribution  of 
drugs  is  only  one  of  many  ways  In  which 
organized  crime  has  penetrated  the  fabric  of 
American  life.  Organized  criminal  groups 
also  operate  extensive  vice  networks  and 
dominate  many  seemingly  legitimate  busi- 
nesses and  labor  unions.  And  often  they  con- 
duct their  business  with  near  Impunity 
shielded  by  corrupt  public  officials  and  by 
public  apathy. 

As  In  other  areas  of  the  crime  problem,  re- 
cent Federal  action  has  been  based  mat*  on 
gimmicks  than  on  substantial  enforcement 
efforts.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  wiretapping. 
While  wiretapping  Is  an  effective  method  at 
eroding  our  constitutional  liberties  and 
harassing  political  radicals,  it  has  proved  of 


little  utility  against  organized  crime.  The 
knowledgeable  organised  crlminsa  can  easily 
avoid  Incriminating  use  of  tapped  telephones. 
Moreover,  the  extraordinary  cost  Involved  in 
monitoring  telephone  conversations  diverts 
econcxnlc  resources  from  the  basic  enforce- 
ment  efforts    against   organized   crime. 

The  most  useful  Federal  effort  against  or- 
ganized crime  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
task  forces  created  by  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark.  The  task  forces  represent 
a  coordinated  approach  by  a  number  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  have  had  some 
Buooess  m  exposing  and  prosecuting  leading 
organized  criminal  figures  and  their  aooom- 
I^ces  in  high  public  oflkse.  The  Federal 
Government  must  add  to  thsM  strike  forces 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
before  they  will  be  able  to  realize  their 
potential  in  combatting  organized  crime. 

The  problem  of  organized  crime  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  of  political  and  govern- 
mental corruption.  The  recently  suooaasful 
Investigation  In  Newark,  New  Jersey  is  a 
good  Indication  of  how  intimately  connected 
are  organized  crime  and  politics.  And  Newark 
Is  unique  In  this  country  only  because  Its 
corruption  and  organized  criminal  activity 
was  publicly  uncovered.  I  believe  that  the 
problem  has  become  so  serious  that  It  Is  time 
to  create  a  separate  agency  within  the  de- 
partment of  Justlee  whose  sole  function 
would  be  the  exposure  and  prosecution  of 
this  Intertwined  net  of  organized  crime  and 
corruption.  When  the  citizens  of  this  country 
lose  faith  In  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
their  leaders,  and  the  ability  of  their  law 
enfonsement  agencies  to  halt  overt  criminal 
activity,  the  continued  viability  of  our  coun- 
try faces  a  serious  threat. 

By  focusing  on  the  three  key  Issues  of 
street  crime,  drugs  and  organized  crime,  the 
Democratic  party  would  be  able  to  move 
beyond  the  appeal  to  fear  and  anger  that  has 
dominated  political  discussion  of  crime  In 
recent  years.  In  view  of  the  critical  need  to 
begin  to  grapple  with  the  real  problems  In 
this  field,  I  hope  the  party  will  seize  the 
opportunity. 


A  TIME  CERTAIN 


(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  already  exacted 
too  heavy  a  toll  of  American  lives.  It 
has  created  conditions  of  national  dis- 
cord of  great  virulence,  and  it  is  costing 
billions  of  dollars  that  could  be  applied 
effectively  to  other  and  more  humane 
purposes. 

We  have  had  s(»ne  temporary  declines 
in  our  casualty  Usts,  but  our  total  losses 
continue  to  mount  and  the  determina- 
tion that  this  war  should  not  go  on 
interminably  must  be  expressed  and  the 
Congress  must  make  its  position  clear. 

The  facts  revealed  in  the  Mylai  case 
imderscore  the  brutalizing  effects  of 
warfare.  They  should  mottvate  all  of  us 
to  work,  not  only  to  conclude  this  par- 
ticular war,  but  also  to  make  every  effort 
to  bring  about  international  arms  re- 
duction and  to  reach  accords  which  will 
limit  the  possibility  of  future  wars. 

I  supported  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  caucus,  in- 
cluding the  Dent  amendment  which 
strengthened  the  BoIUng  substitute.  Al- 
though not  mandating  an  immediate  end 
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to  the  war  or  a  cutting  off  of  appropria- 
tions at  this  moment,  nevertheless  the 
caucus  has  agreed  that  the  Congress 
should  work  toward  a  termination  of 
the  war  within  a  specific  period  of  time. 
Its  actual  language  is — 

That  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  should 
work  to  end  the  United  States  military  In- 
volvement In  Indochina  and  to  bring  about 
the  release  of  all  prisoners  during  the  92nd 
Congreas. 

This  does  mark  a  change  in  public 
congressional  positions  on  the  war  and 
I  supported  this  action  because  I  believe 
that  it  Ls  incumbent  upon  Members  of 
Congress  to  express  the  growing  national 
revulsion  against  the  war  and  the  over- 
whelming desire  of  our  people  to  have  it 
terminated. 

This  reviilsion  was  evidenced  in  a  re- 
cent public  opinion  poll  which  I  con- 
ducted in  my  district.  In  the  priority 
ranking  of  national  problems  the  war  in 
Vietnam  reinked  second  only  to  that  of 
critical  inflation  and  unemployment.  Of 
5,777  who  responded,  1,716  Identified  the 
Vietnam  conflict  as  the  Nation's  prin- 
cipal problem.  Of  8,700  responses  to  the 
question :  Do  you  favor  immediate  unilat- 
eral withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam?— 4,352  said  yes  and  4,130  said 
no.  Tlius  to  this  extreme  statement  of 
position  there  was  an  evenly  divided  an- 
swer representing  a  signiflcant  change  in 
favor  of  withdrawal  since  my  last  poll. 

I  have  supported  this  resolution  after 
serious  dellberati^  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  any  reference  to  a  specific  date  is 
highly  controversial.  However,  there  is 
no  controversy  over  the  fact  that  every 
American  wants  our  servicemen  returned 
and  our  prisoners  of  war  released  with- 
out delay  and  it  Is  this  objective  to  which 
the  caucus  has  sought  to  give  effect. 


FRANK  JAMES  WAS  QUIET  AND 
STUDIOUS 

(Mr.  RANDALL  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
constituents,  Elizabeth  Rogers  Jones,  of 
Independence.  Mo.,  is  a  long-time  friend 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  and 
great  affection. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  she  is  the  winner  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Women's  writing  contest.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Missouri  Press 
Women  are  afaUated  with  the  National 
Press  Women,  Inc. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  the  contest 
chairman,  Jane  Byrd.  Mrs.  Jones  was  ad- 
vised that  she  had  placed  second  among 
the  authors  of  feature  stories  in  news- 
papers of  100,000  or  more  circulation. 
There  wUl  be  a  presentation  of  awards  at 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Women  in  Columbia.  For  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  not  be  fully  advised, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  is  the  home  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  the  seat  of  its 
world  famous  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 


Mrs.  Jones  deserves  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations from  her  fellow  members  of 
the  Missouri  Press  Women  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women. 

The  winning  feature  story  is  centered 
around  the  life  of  Prank  James,  brother 
of  the  quick  tempered  Jesse  Jame.s  and 
one  of  the  associates  of  the  Youngers  who 
were  participants  in  a  kind  of  guerrilla 
warfare  which  was  waged  in  western  Mis- 
souri during  the  years  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  These  guerrHlas  were 
pro-Confederate  and  famous  or  in- 
famous, were  known  as  Bushwackers. 

Betty  Jones,  in  my  opinion,  doe.s  a 
scholarly  job  of  describing  Frank  Jame.s 
as  a  kind  of  bookworm  who  could  recite 
from  memory  passages  from  Shake- 
speare. We  must  remember  that  this  same 
man  who  carried  books  in  his  saddlebag. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  the  capability  at 
the  same  time  to  disrupt  the  enemy's 
communications  and  to  capture  Union 
supplies.  This  same  Frank  James,  who 
could  quote  from  Macbeth,  was  a  man 
who  served  as  one  of  Capt.  Charles 
Quantrill's  own  guerrilla  recruits.  Every 
one  of  these  men  all  under  25  years  old 
were  dead  shots  and  mounted  on  splendid 
fast  horses. 

The  winning  feature  story  is  so  well 
written,  so  interesting,  and  so  informa- 
tive that  when  It  came  to  my  attention  I 
thought  it  should  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record  in 
order  that  it  would  be  preserved  in  our 
archives. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  now  read  for  the 
Record  the  winning  feature  story  as  It 
appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Times,  a 
newspaper  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Frank  James  Was  Quizt  and  Studious 
(By  Elizabeth  R.  Jones) 

Balrd  Liggett  of  Blue  Springs,  80  years  old 
and  active,  remembers  seeing  Frank  James, 
the  Shakespeare-quoting  bandit,  at  a  picnic 
and  reunion  on  the  Judge  S.  L.  Luttrell  farm 
back  in  the  18903  when  be  was  ten  years  old. 

"The  clearing  had  been  cut  between  a 
grove  of  large  oaks,"  he  sfild,  "and  a  platform 
built  for  the  town  fathers,  leading  citizens 
and  Confederate  veterans  to  sit  on.  They 
were  waiting  for  the  festivities  to  begin  when 
Prank  James  slipped  up  on  the  platform  and 
poured  water  Into  a  glass  for  the  speaker, 
a  close  friend  of  his.  It  was  a  hot  day  In 
August." 

As  Balrd  Liggett  talked,  these  men,  famous 
or  Infamous,  rode  across  the  pages  of  Eastern 
Jackson  County  history  once  again. 

"I  remember  the  day  well,"  Liggett  went 
on.  "F*rank  James  was  a  medium-sized,  thin, 
handsome  and  slightly  stooped  man  and  well 
dressed.  Being  Just  a  kid,  I  was  afraid  of  him. 
He  had  a  large  head  with  a  more  prominent 
high  forehead  than  most  people.  To  me  It 
seemed  to  slope  back." 

BOOK     WORM 

All  his  life  Frank  was  quiet  and  studious, 
not  quick-tempered  like  his  brother  Jesse. 
He  had  a  scanty  education  but  was  a  "book 
worm"  and  carried  in  his  saddle  bags  his 
favorite  books.  No  matter  where  he  was.  In  a 
Rebel  camp,  a  well-supplied,  hidden  Bush- 
whackers cave  or  In  a  pro-Southern  friend's 
home  he  studied  the  classics  and  read 
Ingersoll. 

Ci^>t.    Harrison    Trowe,    In    hlB    history. 


"Guerrilla  Warfare  In  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  Border.  1861  ;o  1865,"  relates  that 
Prank  could  recite  by  memory  almost  all  of 

Shakespeare's     "Richard     the    .Second" his 

favorite 

"You  see  how  I  know  about  the  Jamsee 
and  the  Bushwhackers."  Liggett  explained, 
my  great  uncles,  James  and  John  Little,  were 
Bushwhackers  and  rode  with  the  James  boys, 
Cole  Younger  and  QuantrlU.  They  married 
my  grandfather's  sisters,  the  Liggett  girls, 
.ind  I  learned  from  them  the  daring  exploits 
of  ihe  pro-Confederate  armed  resistance  to 
the  Union  troops  stationed  In  Missouri,  and 
Kansas  Jayhawker's  raids  across  the  border. 

Because  of  the  strong  feelings  of  Southern 
sympathizers  against  what  they  called  the 
"hated  abolitionist"  In  Kansas  the  entire 
state  of  Missouri  was  almost  thrown  Into 
.anarchy. 

The  border  warfare  began  In  earnest  In 
1861.  Capt.  Charles  QuantrlU  and  his  young 
guerrilla  recruits  (all  under  25)  were  dead 
shots  and  were  mounted  on  splendid  horses. 
They  began  to  retaliate  against  the  tactics 
of  the  Union  Kansas  leaders — Montgomery, 
Lane  and  Jennson — partly  for  protection  and 
partly  for  revenge 

Prank  James  fought  under  the  black  flag 
of  QuantrlU  and  under  the  Rebel  flag  of  Gen. 
Jo  Shelby. 

Some  Bushwhackers  were  spies  for  the 
Confederacy.  Others  were  farmers  who  fought 
for  the  South  between  planting  and  harveet- 
Ina;  and  protected  and  fed  their  comrades. 

As  an  armed  force,  not  more  than  250  at  a 
time,  the  Bushwhackers  hid  behind  patches 
of  hazel  bushes,  thick  undergrowth  and  cul- 
verts along  the  roadsides  where  unsuspecting 
Union  cavalrymen  and  marching  soldiers 
traveled.  They  harassed  and  disrupted  the 
exiemles  commvinlcatlons.  looting  and  cap- 
turing Union  supplies  and  then  disappeared 
like  vapor  on  their  fast  horses  Into  the  tall, 
heavy  timber  nearby. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Prank 
"joined  up"  with  Gen.  Sterling  Price's  Con- 
federate army.  He  was  18  years  old.  The 
Jameses  owned  no  slaves  but  were  hot- 
headed Kentucky  seceselonlsts.  especially 
Zerelda  James  Samuels,  the  James  boys' 
mother. 

In  the  battle  of  Wilson  creek  In  South 
Mis-souri.  Fnuik  had  his  first  encounter  with 
the  enemy  He  was  captured  and  brought 
back  and  imprisoned  In  the  Liberty  jail.  Due 
TO  the  pleading  of  his  mother  and  promises 
from  Prank  never  to  take  up  arms  again 
against  the  federal  government,  he  was  re- 
lea.sed.  He  had  had  enotigh  of  organized 
tighting.  He  didn't  like  it  and  soon  afterward 
in  1862  Joined  Quantrill. 

In  June  1863.  a  squad  of  Union  soldiers 
dismounted  at  the  James'  home  at  Kearney. 
Mo  .  and  demanded  that  his  stepfather,  Dr. 
Reuben  Samuels,  tell  them  where  Frank  was 
hiding. 

The  doctor  refu.sed  to  give  them  the  Infor- 
ma'.ion  they  came  for.  In  a  rage  they  at- 
tempted to  hang  him.  But  his  wife  cut  the 
rope  just  in  time  to  save  his  life.  As  the 
Unionists  were  leaving  the  place,  they  came 
upon  Jesse,  15,  plowing  com.  They  dis- 
mounted again  and  began  to  question  him 
about  his  older  brother.  Jesse  gave  them  only 
contemptuous  answers.  The  soldiers  beat  him 
with  a  rope  until  his  back  was  a  bloody 
mass  of  welts.  That  day  Jesse  made  up  hi* 
mind  to  Join  his  brother  Prank  and  flgh*- 
with  QuantrlU. 

JUST     A     COWARD 

"Prank  James  had  a  score  to  finish  with 
the  federals,  and  so  did  Jimmy  Little  after 
his  brother  Johimy  was  killed  by  them,"  Lig- 
gett went  on.  "It  chilled  my  blood  to  see 
Prank  at  close  range.  I  guees  I'm  Just  a  cow- 
ard,"  he  laughed.    "My  Bushwhacking  rela- 
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tivee  used  up  all  the  bravery  In  the  famUy. 
Grandpa  Liggett  came  from  Illinois  and 
bought  A  600-acre  farm  near  here.  He  pro- 
tected his  brothers-in-law.  partly  out  of  fear 
and  partly  because  he  liked  them,  and  after 
the  war  he  got  Into  politics  and  was  elected 
county  marshal. 

"My  Great-Uncle  Jimmy  said  to  me,  'Son, 
never  tell  about  us  as  long  as  I  live,"  and  I 
never  did.  He  was  so  resentful  over  the 
death  of  Johnny  that  he  killed  easy  after 
that.  One  day  in  .1  skirmish  with  the  Union 
soldiers  near  Heifner  railroad  crossing.  Un- 
cle Jlmmv  shot  a  federal  cavalrjTnan  off  his 
horse  He  called  back  to  the  Rebs  who  were 
following  on  fast  horses,  'Shoot  him  again!' 
They  thought  the  soldier  was  already  dead 
and  did  not  shoot.  In  the  fury  of  the  battle 
the  soldier  escaped  and  crawled  to  safety. 
Jimmy  shouted.  'I'll  never  take  another  prls- 
onerl'  and  he  lived  to  prove  It." 

Liggett  continued:  "The  code  of  the  Bush- 
whackers was  If  their  enemy  was  killed  In 
battle  his  possessions  belonged  to  them,  and 
they  expected  the  same  treatment. 

"One  da>  a  band  of  Bushwhackers  and 
Jimmy  Little  came  upon  a  lone  federal  cav- 
alryman watering  his  horse  in  the  middle  of 
the  creek.  'Let  him  alone.  Jimmy,'  his  com- 
panions said,  'we  want  to  ask  him  some 
questions  and  find  out  where  the  feds  are 
hiding.'  But  the  only  question  Little  asked 
was  How  much  do  you  want  for  your  horse?' 

"The  federalist  shouted,  'You'll  have  to 
take  him  over  my  dead  body !'  The  reply  made 
Jimmy  mad  and  he  shot  the  soldier  right 
alxjve  the  ear,  with  one  shot.  Lifeless,  he 
toppled  into  the  shallow  water. 

"After  the  war,  Jimmy  Little  went  to  Ken- 
tucky and  his  family  never  heard  from  him 
again. 

"Jim  Hopkln's — another  Bushwhacker  In 
these  parts — aunt  told  me  many  times  this 
story,"  Liggett  said.  "The  woods  were  full 
of  Bushwhackers  and  many  were  farmers. 
Hopkins'  little  daughter,  Nancy,  about  12 
years  old  was  walking  home  along  the  road 
near  i:..8t  Fork  creek  one  day  when  she  rec- 
ognized Prank  and  Jesse  James  riding  their 
magnificent  horses  toward  her.  Panic-strick- 
en, she  tried  to  escape  unnoticed  by  cau- 
tiously working  her  way  up  the  side  of  the 
baiik.  The  two  riders,  seeing  her,  stopped 
their  horses,  Jesse  asked,  ""Who  Is  the  little 
girl?'  Prank  replied,  '"Why,  that's  Nancy,  Jim 
Hopkins'  little  girl.'  Then  Jesse  said,  "Little 
girl,  come  down  and  don't  be  afraid  of  us. 
This  road  belongs  to  you  as  well  as  anyone 
else.' 

Liggett  bent  over  In  his  chair  and  laughed 
and  rubbed  his  forehead  in  a  familiar  ges- 
ture. Ruth,  his  wife,  for  over  50  years,  sat 
nearby  and  smiled  at  him,  listening  atten- 
tively. 

"I  tell  you  If  you  can't  laugh  at  things, 
life  isn't  worth  llvin',"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Liggett  smiled  In  agreement.  Both 
look  unusually  young  for  their  age  and  have 
a  delightful  sense  of  humor. 

COLE    TOtTNGER 

"I  also  saw  Cole  Younger,  on  Maple  ave- 
nue In  Independence  when  I  was  12  years 
old."  Liggett  said.  "He  and  Prank  were  good 
friends  but  not  with  Jesse." 

At  the  Northfleld.  Minn.,  bank  robbery. 
1876,  by  the  Younger-James  band,  all  the 
handlts  were  killed  or  captured  except  Prank 
and  Jesse. 

A  quarrel  ensued  between  Cole  and  Jesse 
when  he  wanted  Cole  to  leave  his  brother  Bob 
who  was  badly  wounded.  Cole  refused  and  he 
and  his  brothers  were  captured  and  Cole 
served  25  years  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

"Cole  as  well  as  Prank  during  Bushwhack- 
ing days  had  their  horses  trained  to  take 
their  rider  Into  battle  from  a  walk  to  a  full 
run  with  both  reins  held  in  his  teeth,  a  gtm 


In  each  hand,  cocked  and  ready  to  fire.  It  was 
a  2-gun  business  to  be  a  Bushwhackei.  It  was 
also  an  unwritten  Bushwhacker  law  to  re- 
spect each  other's  guns,"  Liggett  emphaalzed. 

The  bank  robbery  at  Northfleld,  Iidlnn., 
spelled  doom  for  the  Jameses  and  Youngers. 

Prank  was  tired  of  running  and  wanted  a 
peaceful  life  with  his  beloved  wife,  Annie, 
and  son,  Robert. 

After  Jesse  was  murdered  by  Bob  Ford, 
1882.  Frank  was  afraid  he  would  be  am- 
bushed for  the  $10,000  reward  hanging  over 
his  head. 

Prank  James  surrendered  to  Gov.  Thomas 
Crittenden  in  Jefferson  City  on  October  5, 
18J3.  He  presented  his  two  six-shooters  to 
the  governor  and  said.  "You're  the  first  man 
to  touch  my  guns.  My  life  Is  In  your  bands." 

Prank  was  acquitted  on  February  21,  1886. 

In  September.  1897,  he  went  to  the  battle- 
field at  Centralla.  Mo.,  to  pay  homage  to  his 
dead  comrades.  A  reporter  from  the  Herald 
newspaper  was  there  asking  him  questions 
about  his  Bushwhacking  days.  He  quoted 
from  Macbeth,  "Never  shake  thy  gory  locks 
at  me;  thou  canst  sav  I  did  it." 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED: COMMUNTTY  ATTI- 
TUDES 

•  Mr.  ALBERT,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton,  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  1 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Governors  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  sponsors  an  "Ability 
Count?"  essay  contest  in  which  high 
.school  juniors  and  seniors  are  invited  to 
submit  e.ssays  on  employment  of  the 
handicapped.  This  year,  I  am  very  proud 
to  report,  the  winner  of  the  State  contest 
is  Miss  Sydnee  Thompson,  a  17-year- 
old  high  school  senior  from  my  home- 
to\na  of  McAlester,  Okla.  She  has  writ- 
ten an  outstanding  essay  on  community 
attitudes  in  our  hometown  of  McAlester. 
Her  teacher,  Miss  Mabel  Aston,  her  prin- 
cipal. Dr.  Finas  Sandlin,  and  all  our  fel- 
low townspeople  are  extremely  proud  of 
Sydnee. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  request, 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
her  winning  essay  titled  "Employment 
of  the  Handicapped:  Community  Atti- 
tudes " 

Employment    op    the    Handicapped:     Com- 
munity Attitddes 
(By  Miss  Sydree  Thompson ) 

"Happiness  does  not  come  from  doing  easy 
work,  but  from  the  after-glow  of  satisfac- 
tion that  comes  after  the  achievement  of  a 
dlfflcult  task  which  has  demanded  our 
best."  ^  These  are  the  words  of  a  local  citizen. 
Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  a  man  whose 
efforts  I  could  not  appreciate  until  I  had 
learned  what  an  excellent  Job  he  and  oth- 
ers  like  him   are   doing. 

McAlester  has  always  been  home.  I  as- 
sumed I  knew  my  city  rather  well.  This  study, 
however,  has  re-educated  me  as  to  the  value 
of  my  community.  I  am  proud  to  have  learned 
about  he  exceptional  spirit  and  attitude  here. 
I  have  found  outstanding  examples  of  the 
American  dream — that  opportunity  to  make 
of  one's  self  Just  as  much  as  his  capabilities 
allow.  I  also  discovered  that  Oklahoma  ranks 


third  in  Jobs  filled  by  handicapped  workers. 
Many  communities  contribute  In  making  this 
achievement  possible,  but  McAlester  can  take 
pride  in  Its  part  in  accomplishing  this  high 
standard. 

The  core  of  McAlester's  efforts  to  aid  the 
handicapped  worker  U  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee, organized  In  January,  1968.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  committee  is  to  increase  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped,  in  order  to 
make  them  useful,  tax-paying  instead  of  tax- 
consuming,  citizens.  I  found  that  they  have. 
Indeed,  achieved  their  goal. 

In  January,  1M9,  the  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot,  active  in  hiring  the  handicapped,  and 
full  of  success  stories  such  as  that  of  Robert 
Burns,  a  blind  computer  programmer,  was 
presented  the  first  Disabled  American  "Vet- 
erans National  Employer's  Award.  In  March, 
1969,  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  presented  eight 
awards  state-wide.  McAlester,  the  first  city 
to  receive  more  than  one  award,  received 
three. 

Both  local  newspapers  have  received 
awards  for  suppwrt  Involving  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  Both  radio  stations  and  the 
Cable  TV  Company  have  helped  "with  an- 
nouncements and  posters. 

Other  firms  active  In  employment  of 
handicapped  Include:  First  National  Bank, 
McHoma  Lodge,  Krebs  Concrete  Service,  Mc- 
Alester News-Capital,  Day  &  Night  Grocery, 
Ward's  Service  Stations,  Oklahoma  State 
Penitentiary,  and  the  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

Pittsburg  County  has  a  disabled  veteran 
,ser\ing  as  a  deputy  sheriff  and  another  as  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
Our  Coun  Clerk,  disabled  In  World  War  II. 
has  been  in  office  since  1951.  Despite  his 
handicap,  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  County 
have  given  him  tlieir  vote  of  confidence  every 
two  years  since  that  time.  He  has  truly 
proved  that  "'Ability  Counts"! 

Other  helping  hands  include  the  Work 
Incentive  Program,  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Office,  and  State  Employment  Office.  I 
found  these  to  be  especially  dedicated  In 
placing  the  handicapped  In  positions  where 
they  can  help  others  and  themselves.  These 
services  are  not  unique  to  McAlester;  they 
can  be  found  all  across  Oklahoma.  What  is 
unique  Is  the  extTa  time  and  attention  given 
here.  In  1969.  our  Mayor  nominated  the 
Manager  of  the  local  Employment  Service  for 
the  Employer  of  the  Year  Award.  He  empha- 
sized that  In  placing  the  handicapped,  the 
Manager  conducts  campaigns  by  personally 
and  tirelessly  conferring  with  employers  in 
their  behalf.  Pour  handicapped  veterans 
serve  on  the  staff  of  our  Employment  Service. 
Last  year,  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  vet- 
erans obtained  employment.  In  the  words  of 
our  local  DAV  Commander,  "They  go  out  0/ 
their  way  to  help." » 

My  discovery  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
handicapped  has  caused  me  to  re-assess  my 
community  and  myself.  I  have  seen  the  value 
of  contributing  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
human  being.  The  enthusiasm  I  have  found 
everywhere  has  sparked  my  personal  ambi- 
tion. In  learning  of  the  things  being  done, 
new  doors  seem  to  have  opened  as  to  what 
can  be  done. 

"What  truly  makes  a  person  "handicapped" 
is  placing  him  In  a  particular  niche  and 
saying,  "This  Is  all  you  can  do;  stay  here." 
Too  often,  if  there  are  limits,  we  place  tb«m. 

To  quote  our  Chairman  again,  "These  han- 
dicapped citizens  and  others  who  may  be  dis- 
abled in  any  way  do  not  want  symjjathy: 
they  do  not  want  to  be  made  objects  of  pity 
and  charity.  Their  role  in  life,  like  ours,  Is  to 
be  useful."'  These  quotes,  at  the  beginning 
and  conclusion  of  this  report,  excellently 
summarize  the  attitudes  of  my  community 
toward  employment  of  the   handlcapp»ed.   I 
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can  take  pride  in  my  city's  efforts  to  help 
these  men  and  women  attain  a  more  useful 
and  rewarding  life.  All  that  they  ask  Is  a 
chance,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  Mc- 
Aleater,  Oklahoma,  they  are  being  given  that 
chance! 

rOOTNOTES 

'  Quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to  a  pro- 
speotlve  member  of  the  Mayor's  Conimlttee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  writ- 
ten by  Earl  R.  Dunn,  Chairman. 

-  Quote  from  a  statement  made  by  Harold 
Oray,  local  Commander  of  the  DAV. 

'  Quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  au- 
thor, Sydnee  Thompson,  written  by  Earl  R. 
Dunn,  Chairman,  Mayor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped. 

SOUBCES    or    INrOKMATTON 

1.  Mr.  Bob  Baggett,  Station  KTMC,  Mc- 
Alester,  Oklahoma. 

2.  Mr.  Jack  Dale,  Court  Clerk,  McAlester, 
Oklahoma. 

3.  Mr.  Al  Dickens,  Manager,  Employment 
Service.  McAlester,  Oklahoma. 

4.  Mr.  flarl  R.  Dunn,  Chairman,  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, McAlester,  Oklahoma. 

5.  Mr.  Harold  Gray,  CommaJider,  DAV, 
McAlester,  Oklahoma. 

6.  Handicapped  veterans  of  McAlester,  Okla- 
homa, Including:  Mr.  Joe  Palmer,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Harvey.  Mr.  Tom  Pord,  Mr.  Dan  Tedrick,  Mr. 
David  Gardner,  Mr.  Bill  Votaw,  Mr.  Joe  Tan- 
nehlll,  Mr.  Ed  Whitney,  Mr.  Bob  Lake,  and 
Mr  Wayne  Holloway. 

7.  McAlester  Cable  TV  Company. 

8.  Mayor  Harry  W.  Owens,  McAlester, 
Oklahoma. 

9.  Mr.  FrancU  Stipe,  Editor,  McAlester 
Democrat. 

10.  Mr.  Fred  Turner,  Editor,  McAlester 
News-Capital. 

11.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ofllce,  Mr. 
Clyde  Petete,  Manager,  McAlester,  Oklahoma. 

12.  WIS  Program,  Mr.  Uoyd  W.  Burrts.  Di- 
rector. McAlester,  Oklahoma. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Prigs  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Okeald  R.  Ford),  for  today  through 
April  9,  on  account  of  ofBdal  business  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  AaxNDS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  today  and  balance 
of  week,  on  account  of  death  In  family. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  April  1  and  2,  on  ac- 
comit  of  official  business  in  home  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waggonnkr),  for  today  from  12  noon 
until  2  p.m.  Wednesday,  March  31,  jn 
acooimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Qettys  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
S-rzFHXNs) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  per- 
sonal lllneas. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bttrkx  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 


minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gold  WATER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for  5  min- 
utes today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  for  5  minutes  to- 
day. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Hagan  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California  for  20  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Zwach  for  1  hour  May  3. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  to  ad- 
dress the  House  suid  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  Pdqua  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Flood  for  20  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Plynt  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for  15  minute.s 
today. 

Mr.  Griffin  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  McFall  for  15  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  to  extend  liis  re- 
marks today  on  the  Selective  Service  Act 
amendments,  and  to  include  a  table. 

Mr.  Gray,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Don  H.  CTlahsen. 

Mr.  Goldwater  to  revise  and  extend 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  follow  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Pdcinski,  and  to  include  a  table 
during  general  debate  today  on  H.R 
6531. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RAND.^LL  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
H.R.  6531  prior  to  a  recorded  teller  vote 
on  the  Whalen  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goldwa'ter)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instaxices. 

Mr.  Frky  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  ZioN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Carter. 


Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zw.\CH. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  in.staiices. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Ml.  James  V.  Stanton )  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Corman 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roberts  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Satterfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HM.  5432.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  and  lor 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  April 
1, 1971,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
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REPORT  OP  EXPENDITURES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  INCURRED  IN  TRAVEL  OUT- 
SIDE THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  1970  AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 
BY  PUBLIC  LAW  86-472  AND  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  86-628 

Mr.     HAYS.     Mr.     Speaker,     section  628,  approved  July  12,  1960,  require  the  penditures     made     from     appropriated 

502 ib)    of  the  Mutual  Security   Act  of  reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  con-  funds. 

1954,  as  amended  by  section  401  < a)   of  nection  with  travel,  including  both  for-  The  required  reports  for  travel  during 

Public  Law   86-472,   approved  May   14,  eign  currencies  expended  and  dollar  ex-  1970  are  submitted  herewith: 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 

RtPORTOF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  127,  1ST  SESS.91ST  CONG,  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  i97L 


Name  aiia  couiny 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Date 


Depar- 
ture 


Per  diem  rate 


Totil  amount  p«r  diem 


Transportation ' 


Total 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 

currerKy 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 

currerKy 


MS.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Poa;e  »V  R 

Upper  Volta..  --  CFA  Iraiic... 

»^,gei  ^^^  franc. . 

Chad     ... CFA  franc. 

Central  African  Republic -  CFA  franc. 

Uganda Schilling... 

Malawi       -  Pound 

Mauritius. Rupee 

South  Africa Ran . 

Congo. Zair..  

Liberia -.  Dollar 

Mauritania --  Franc 

Surinam Guilder 


11,6 
11/7 
11/7 
11/8 
11/9 
11/11 
11/11 
11/13 
11/17 
11/18 
11,'19 
11/20 


ll;7 

11/7 

n  8 

11 '9 

11/11 
UAl 

11/12 
11/17 
11/18 
11/19 
11/19 
11/21 


13,800 

13  800 

13,800 

13,800 

700 

20.8 

276 

178.57 

24.5 

50.00 

13,800 

92 


50.  OC 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100.  OC 
50.00 
50.00 

250.  OC 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


5,312 

3,000 

11.000 

9.464 

400 

1.2.3 

44.28 

90 

22.85 

20.00 

3,943 

64.35 


19.31 

10.91 

40.00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.85 

8.01 

126.00 

46.68 

20.00 

14.28 

35.00 


5,312 

3  OOC 

11  000 

9  464 

400 

1.2.3 

44.28 

90 

22.85 

20.00 

3,943 

64.35 


19.31 

10.91 

♦0.00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.85 

8.01 

126.00 

46.68 

20.00 

14.28 

35.00 


Total. 


850.00 


414.35 


Abernethv.  Thos.  G.; 

Upper  Volta CFA  franc. 

r^iger  CFAfranc. 

Chad       CFAfranc. 

Ceitral  African  Republic CFA  franc. 

Uganda Schilling... 

Malawi Pound 

Mauritius. Rupee 

South  Africa Ran 

Congo.... Zair 

Liberia Dollar 

Mauritania Franc 

Surinam Guilder 


11, '6 

11/7 

11/7 

11/8 

11, '9 

U/U 

U/U 

11/13 

11/17 

11,'18 

11/19 

11,'20 


11/7 
11/7 
11/8 
11/9 
11/11 

11/12 
11/17 
11/18 
11/19 
11/19 
11/21 


13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

7C0 

20.8 

276 

178.57 

24.5 

50.00 

13,800 

92 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100. 00 
50.  OC 
50.00 

250.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


5,312 
3.OO0 

11. ceo 

9,464 

400 
1.2.3 
44.28 
90 
22.85 
20.00 
3.943 
64.35 


19.31 

10.91 

40.00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.85 

8.01  . 

126.00 

46.68 

20.00 

14.28 

35.00 


5,312 

3.0G0 

11,000 

9.464 

4C0 

1.2.3 

44.28 

90 

22.85 

20.00 

3.943 

64.35 


Total. 


850.00 


414.35 


Oe  la  Garza,  Eligio: 

Upper  Volta. CFA  franc. 

Niger.. CFA  franc. 

Chad .  CFAfranc. 

Central  African  Republic CFA  franc. 

Uganda Schilling... 

Malawi Pound 

Mauritius -.  Rupee..    . 

Soutti  Africa Ran 

Congo Zair 

Liberia Dollar 

Mauritania... Franc.     -- 

Surinam. Guilder 


11/6 

11/7 

11/7 

11/8 

11/9 

11/11 

11/11 

11/13 

11/17 

II  18 

11-19 

11/20 


11/7 

11,7 

11/8 

11/9 

11/11 

11/11 

11/12 

11/17 

11/18 

11/19 

11/19 

11«1 


13,  800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

700 

20.8 

276 

178.  57 

24.5 

50.00 

13.800 

92 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100.00 
50.00 
50.00 

250.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


5,312 

3,000 

11,000 

9,464 

400 

1.2.3 

44.28 

90 

22.85 

20.00 

3.943 

64.35 


19.31 

10.91 

40.00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.85 

8.01 

126.00 

46.68 

20.00 

14.28 

35.00 


5.312 

3,000 

11,000 

9.464 

400 

1.2.3 

44.28 

90 

22.85 

20.00 

3.943 

64.35 


Total. 


Goodling,  George: 

Upper  Volta CFA  franc. 

Niger..      .     CFAfranc. 

Chad...   .     CFAfranc 

Central  African  Republic CFA  franc. 

Uganda Schilling.. 

Malawi Pound 

Mauritius Rupee 

South  Africa Ran. 

Congo Zair. 

Liberia     Dollar 

Mauritania Franc 

Surinam  Guilder..  . 


11/6 

U/7 

11/7 

11/8 

11/9 

IMl 

11/11 

11/13 

11/17 

11/18 

11/19 

11/20 


11/7 

11/7 

11'8 

11/9 

11/11 

11/11 

11/12 

11/17 

11/18 

11, '19 

11  19 

11/21 


13, 800 

13.800 

13,800 

13,800 

700 

20.8 

276 

178. 57 

24.5 

50.00 

13,800 

92 


850.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100.00 
50.00 
50.00 

250.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


5,312 

3- 000 

11.000 

9,464 

400 

1.2.3 

44.28 

90 

22.85 

20.00 

3,943 

64.35 


414. 35 


19.31 

10.91 

40.00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.85 

8.01 

126.00 

46.68 

20.00 

14.28 

35.00 


5,312 

3,000 

11.000 

9,464 

400 

1.2.3 

44.28 

90 

22.85 

20.00 

3,943 

64.35 


Total. 


850.00 


414.35 


Mayne,  Wiley 
rVc 


Upper  Volta CFAfranc. 

Niger CFAfranc. 

Chad... CFAfranc. 

Central  African  Republic CFA  franc. 

Uganda. Schilling.... 

Malawi Pound. 


11/6 
11/7 
11/7 
11/8 
11/9 

-     11/il 

Mauritius Rupee 11/11 

"■' "--  "  ""•  ■  11/12 

11/15 
11/16 
11/17 
11/18 
11/19 
1170 


Malagasy  Republic  ..     ...  CFAfranc. 

Moza.Tibique Escudo. 

South  Africa Ran 

Congo.  . Zair 

Liberia        Dollar 

Mauritania CFA  franc 

Surinam    Guilder 


117 

11/7 

ll,^ 

11. 9 

11/11 

U/U 

11/12 

11/15 

11/16 

11/17 

11,'18 

11/19 

11/19 

11,'21 


13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

700 

20.8 

276 

414 

14.62 

35.7 

24.=. 

50.00 

13,800 

92 


Total. 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

150.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 

850.00 


5,312 

3,000 

11.000 

9,464 

400 
1.2.3 
44.28 

414 
14.62 
18 
22.8b 
20.00 
3  943 
64.35 


19.31 

10.91 

40.00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.85 

8.01 

150.00 

50.00 

25.20 

46.68 

20.00 

14.28 

35.00 


2  125.60 

>24.eo 


5,312 

3,000 
11,000 
9.464 
400 
1.2.3 
44.28 


18 
22.15 
20.00 
3,943 
64.35 


513.35 


151.20 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


414.35 


19.31 

10.91 

4C.00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.85 

8.01 

126.00 

46.68 

20.00 

14.28 

35.00 


414.35 


19.31 
10.91 

40.00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.85 

8.01 

126.00 

46.68 

20.00 

14.28 

35.00 

414. 35 


19.31 

1191 

4a  00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.85 

8.01 

126.00 

46.68 

20.00 

14.28 

35.00 


414.35 


19.31 

10.91 

40.00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.85 

8.01 

276.60 

74.60 

25.20 

46.68 

20.00 

14.28 

35.00 


664.55 


•al 
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Name  ot 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoun 

per  diem 

Transportation  '■ 

Total 

1 
Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

US   dollar 

equivalen; 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S.  dollar 

•equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Knebel,  John 

Upper  Volta  . 

Niger.. 
Chad 

Central  African  Republic 

Uganda 

Malawi.. 

Mauritius       

South  Africa ,.. 

Congo 

Liberia 

Mauritania 

CFA  franc.      . 
CFA  franc   ,.    . 
CFA  franc. .    .. 
CFA  franc. 
Schilling.... 

Pound 

Rupees 

Ran 

Zair 

Dollar  .       . 

CFA  franc 

Guitder 

CFA  Ifanc 

.  CFA  franc 

.  CFA  franc 

CFA  franc 

Schilling  ... 

.  Pound 

.  Rupee.., 

.  Ran 

Zair 

11/6 
11/7 
117 
!1'8 

11  9 
11/U 
11/11 
11/13 
U/17 
11/18 
11/19 
11/20 

11/6 

U/7 

11/7 

11/8 

WIS 

IMl 

11/11 

11/13 

11'17 

1118 

11/19 

1120 

11,7 

11/7 

11 '8 

11,9 

11/11 

IMl 

11/12 

11  17 

11/18 

ins 

11/19 
11,''21 

!1'7 
11,-7 
11/8 

ii'-g 
11/11 

11, 'i; 
ii/i; 

11  17 
11  18 
U/19 
11/19 
11'21 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13  800 

700 

20,8 

276 

178.57 

24.5 

50.00 

13,800 

92 

50.00 
50.00 
5C,00 
50.00 

100,00 
50.00 
50.00 

250.  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

5,312 
3  000 
11  COO 
9  464 

4on 

12  3 
44,28 
90 
22.  85 
2'),  00 
3,943 
64.35 

19,31   .. 
10.91 

5.312 
3  000 
11,000 
9  464 

400 
1,2.3 
44.28 
90 
22.85 
20.00 
3,943 
54.35 

19.31 
10.91 
40.00 
34  17 

40.00     . 
34.17 
57   14      . 

2,85 

8.01     . 
126.00  .. 
46.68     . 
20,1)0   ., 
14.28  .. 
35.00     . 

— 

57  14 

2  85 

8.01 

12S.00 
46  68 

20.00 
14.28 

Surinam 

35  00 

Total 

850.  00 

414.35  .. 

414,  35 

Blake,  Chas.  E.: 

Upper  Volta 

Niger...  

Chad.  ,. 

Central  African  Republic 

Uganda 

Malawi 

Mauritius 

South  Africa 

Congo ,, 

Liberia 

Mauritania...  

Surinam.     

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13.800 

700 

20.8 

276 

178.57 

24.5 

50.00 

13,800 

92 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100,00 
50.  00 
50,00 

250, 00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

5,312 

3.000 
11,000 
9,464 

400 
1.2, 3 
44  28 

11.  85 
20.  j'/ 
3  94J 
64.35 

19.31     . 
10.91    .. 
40.00     . 
34.  17      . 
57,14      . 

2.85 

8.01      . 
126,00 
46,68 
20  00 
14.28 
35.00  . 

5  312 

3.000 

11,000 

9.464 

400 

1.2.3 

U.28 

90 

22.85 

20.00 

3.943 

64.35 

19  31 

10.91 
40  00 

34.17 

57.14 

2.  IS 

8.01 

12S.00 

46.  SI 

.  Dollar 

.  CFA  franc 

.  Guilder 

20.00 

14.38 

35.00 

Total 

850.00 

414.35  . 

414.35 

McKneally.  M.: 

Hong  Kong. 

.  HK  dollar. 

.  Yen 

.  Rupee 

.  Pound 

,  Franc 

1  2 
1  4 

1  7 

!  8 

1  10 

1  3 
1.6 
17 
li'9 
1  13 

3 
1 
2 
3 

274,00 

54.000 

375 

325 

834 

50-  on 

150. Ou 

50.00 

100.  00 

150.00 

109.  00 

54  000 

184.  00 

325 

834 

19.99 

150,  jij 
24,21 
liOO.OO   . 
150.00 

101.55 

16.74 

110,55 

54  OOO 

184.00 

325 

834 

36.73 

Japan 

India 

Lebanon, 

France 

150. OC 
24.21 

100.  n 

150.00 

ToUl , r?  . 

500.00 

1444.20  . 

16.74  . 

'460.94 

3,443.65  . 

167.94  . 

3,611.59 

•■  Transportation  provided  by  Military  Airlift  Command,  USAF                                                              -  Reflec;;  $>i  letunded  b»  Congressman  McKneallv  Dy 
'  Ticket  receipt  attached 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  FOR  TRAVEL,    COMMITTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONS,    HOUSE 

BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND  DEC.  31.  1970 

check  to  U  S-  Treasury. 
OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED 

Name  oi 
currency 

Date 

Per  Jiem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  U  S 

currency         currency 

Tot 

i 

►lame  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currenr-y 

Foreis'i 
currency 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foieigii 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

arU.S 

currency 

Agriculture  Subcommittee 

Defense  Subcommittee 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 

Independent  Offices-HUD  Sub- 
committee. 

State.  Justice.  Commerce  and 
Judiciary  Subcommittee. 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

Surveys  and  investigations  staff 

Dollar 

MASTER  COMPILATION 

429.00  . 
2,  158.96   . 
1.311.00   . 

336.00   . 

842.  »   . 

1,280.80 

J  954,  55 

4  684.88 

589.  00 

1,376.60 

1,739.80 

12,  113.50 

Hnllar 

5,  995. 88 

925.  OC 

Dollar 

2.218.60 

nnllar 

.  Dollar 

12.201.00   . 

23,374.40 

35,575,40 

Total 

17.277.95  . 

41.260.23 

58.538.18 

GEORGE  H.  filAHON, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations 


COMMITTEE  OH  APPROPRIATIOHS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 


~~ 

'tame  ol 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoun 

t  per  dieni 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Tota. 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 

U  S   dollar 

oquivalent 

Foie.gn             or  U  S 

currency         currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S  dollar 

equivalen' 

or  US 

currency 

Hon.  Odin  Langen: 

Unit»d  States , 

Australia 

UnitKlSHtes..,. , 

Transportation 

Dollar 

Dollar 

DoHar 

Dollar 

4/26 

4/29 

5/5 

4,28 
5.5 
59 

2>-.. 

35.00 
31.00 
35.00 

87.50  . 
201.50  . 
140.00  . 

87.50 

201. 5fl 

4  '. 

140.  uO 

1,280.80  , 

1,280,80 

Total 

— 

429.00  . 

1,280.80  . 

1,709.80 

March  -U,  1971 
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Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Date 


Depar- 
ture 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Total 
davs 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S 
currency 


Foreign 
cuirency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dolla- 

equivalent 

or  U,S 

currency 


Hon,  John  0,  Marsh,  Jt: 

Vietnam *\ --  Dollar 


Laos 

Vietnam    

Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes 
Vietnam 

Thailand 

Japan 


Dollar 
Dollar 

Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 


Transportation Dollar. 


1/4 
1/12 
1/13 

3/26 

4/3 
4/5 


1,12 
1,13 
1,15 

42 
4/4 
4/6 


58.96 
28.26 
88.23 


Subtotal. 


175.45 


1.882.50 
1,  882.  50 


(') 
(') 

(') 

58.96 

28.26 

88.23 

1.882.50 


2.057.95 


Hon.  Joseph  P.Addabbo 

Germany DoHai 

Belgium  .  Dollar 

United  Kingdom    Dollar 

Transportation Dollar 


8/22 
8/25 
8/26 


8/24 
8 '25 
8/28 


30.00 
34.00 
36.00 


90.00 
34.00 
108.00 


'820.00 


90.00 

34.00 

108.00 

820,00 


Subtotal 


232.  00 


820.00 


1.  052. 00 


■(•r  Austin  G  Smith: 

United  State. Dollar 

Germany - Dollar 

Belgium ,--  Dollar. 

United  Kingdom , Dollar. 

United  States Dollar. 

Transportation Dollar, 


8/21 
8/22 
8/25 
8/26 
8*29 


8/21 
8/24 
8/25 
8/28 
8/30 


H- 


35.00 
30.00 
34.00 
36.00 
35.00 


17.50 
90.00 
34.00 
108.00 

70.00 


Subtotal. 


319.50 


2  870.00 
870,00 


17.50 
90.00 
34.00 
108.00 

70.00 
870.00 

1.  189.  50 


Hon,  William  E.  Mmshall 

United  States   Dollar. 

Korea     Dollar. 

United  States... Dollar. 

Transportation. ..  Dollar. 

Subtotal 


9/1 
9'3 
9/6 


9,1 
9/5 
9/6 


35.00 
28.00 
35.00 


35.00 
84.00 

35.00 


1,587.20 


35.00 

84.00 

35.00 

1,587.20 


154.00 


1.587.20 


1,741.20 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Foster; 

United  States Dollar 

Thailand Dollar. 

South  Vietman Dollar 

Hong  Kong Dollar. 

Okinawa Dollar. 

Japan Dollar. 

United  States Dollar. 

Transportation .  Dollar. 


10,24 

10/28 

10'31 

11  5 

11  8 

11/9 

ll,'ll 


10/26 
10/31 
11 '6 
11-8 
11/9 
U/U 
11/11 


105.  00 
67.50 

130.00 
78.00 
12.50  , 
42.00  , 
35.00 


1,898.15 


105.00 
67.60 
130.00 
78.00 
12.50 
42.00 
35,00 
1,898.15 


Subtotal. 


470.00 


1,898.15 


2.368.15 


Mr  Gary  C.  Michalak: 

United  States Dollai 

Thailand,., Dollar. 

South  Vietnam Dollar. 

Hong  Kong   .    , .,.  Dollar. 

Okinawa Dollar 

Japan Dollar 

United  States Dollar 

Transportation. .  Dollar 

Subtotal    


10/24 

10/28 

10/31 

11/5 

11  8 

ii-g 
11 11 


10/26 
10/31 
11/5 
11/8 

11 '9 
U/U 
U/U 


3    . 
3«i- 

5     . 
3     . 

U; 

2 

1   , 


105.00 
67.50 

130. 00 
78.00 
12.50 
42.00 
35.00 


1,898.15 


470.  ( 


1,898.15 


105.00 
57.50 

130.00 
78.00 
12.50 
42.00 
35.00 
1,898.16 

2.  368. 15 


Hon  Jcsepti  P.  Addabbo: 

Italy Dollar 

Germany , Dollar 

Transportation Dollar 


11/5 
11/13 


11;12 
11/15 


31.00 
30.00 


248.  00 
90,00 


998. 55 


248.00 

00,00 

998.55 


Subtotal 
Total    .. 


338.00 


998.  55 


1,  336. 55 


2,158.95  ,   9,954.55 


12.113.50 


'No  per  diem  claimed.  Government  tiansporlation  provided  via  Military  Airlift  Command 
aircraft. 


■  Transportation  partially  furnished  by  Government-owned  aircraft  and  vehicles. 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


laine  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


hoc.  Otto  E.  Passman: 

United  States.,   , Dollar 

Switzerland  .,. Dollar, 

Thailand.. Dollar 

Hong  Kong., Dollar. 

Taiwan Dollar. 

Korea. Dollar. 

United  States Dollar. 

Transportation Dollar 

Subtotal 


10,72 

10/27 

11/2 

11/4 

11/9 

U/U 

11'13 


10/26 

U/1 

11/4 

11/9 

U/il 

U/12 


35.00 
34.00 
28.00 
36.00 
32.00 
28.00 
35.00 


70.00 
204.00 
56.00 
216.00 
64.00 
28.00 
35.00 


2.479.03 


70.00 

204.00 

56.00 

216.00 

64.00 

28.00 

35.00 

2, 479. 03 


673.00 


2,479.03 


3,152.03 
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March  31,  1971 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Trannsportation  i 


Total 


Mr. 


Name  and  countiy 


Donald  i.  Richbourg 
United  Statu 
Switzerland.. 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong.. 

Taiwan 

Korea 

United  States 


Name  ol 
currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


35.00 
204.00 

56.00 
216.00 

64.00 

28.00 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


35.00 

204.00 

56.00 

21b.  00 

64.00 

28.00 

35.00 

2,205.85 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES— HUD 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
curreiKy 


Arriva. 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        currency 


Transportation : 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Hon.  Joseph  M.  McDade: 

France Dollar- 
Austria  Dollar. 

England        ..  Dollar.. 

Transportation . .   Dollar.. 

Total 


11,6 

11,9 

11/14 


U,'9 
11/14 
11./16 


38.00 
30.00 
36.00 


114.  UO 
150.00 
72.00 


589.00 


336.00 


589.00 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


114.00 

150.00 

72.00 

589.00 

925.00 


COMMITTEE  OH  APPROPRIATIONS,   SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE,  JUSTICE,   COMMERCE.  AND  JUDICIARY 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol 
currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Hon.  Frank  T.  Bow: 

Germany... Dollar. 

Switzerland Dollar. 

Transportation Dollar. 


6/19 
6/22 


6/22 
6/26 


30.00 
30.00 


120.00 
120.00 


Subtotal. 


240.00 


860.60  ... 
860.60 


120.00 
120.00 
860.60 

1.100.60 


Hon.  John  J.  Rooney: 

Jamaica Dollar. 

Puerto  Rico Dollar. 

Transportation Dollar. 

Subtotal 


11,7 

11/12 


11,11 
11,15 


33.00  , 
34.00 


165.00 
136.00 


301.00 


258.00 
258.00 


165.00 
136.00 
258.00 

559.00 


Mr.  Jay  B.  Howe: 

Jamaica Dollar. 

Puerto  Rico Dollar 

Transportation Dollar. 


11  7 
11/12 


1111 

U/15 


33.00 
34.00 


165.00 
136.00 


Subtotal 
Total.... 


301.00 


258.00 
258.00 


165.00 
136.00 
258.00 

559.00 


842.  00 


1,376.60 


2,218.60 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Tola 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates: 

France _ Dollar. 

Israel Dollar. 

Total 


2/5 
2/9 


2/9 

2  15 


o 

(') 

0) 


'  No  per  diem  or  transportation  expenses  claimed;  Congressman  traveled  at  own  expense 


March  SI,  1971 


Name  and  country 


t'lame  ot 
currency 


Cornelius  R.  Anderson: 

Japan    

Korea..  — 

lapan - ■ 

Okinawa ■ 

Hong  Kong • 

Thailand...     .   

Philippines   - 

Round  trip  transportation 

Germany 

England  — 

Round  trip  transportation. 


Dollar... 
Dollar... 
Dollar... 
Dollar... 
Dollar... 
Dollar... 
Dollar... 
Dollar  .- 


Dollar. 
Dollar. 
Dollar.. 


Subtotal 


Dollar.. 
Dollar- 


Andre*  P.  Bosko: 

Germany.-.  

Belgium. 

England - Dollar 

Round-trip  transportation Dollar. 


Subtotal... 

Donald  A.  Brummitt: 

Germany 

Belgium 

England  

Round  trip  iiansportation. 


Dollar. 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar. 


Subtotal 


Paul  K.  Funkhouser. 

Japan  _ 

Korea         • 

Japan  .  

0»in3Aa         .- 

Hon^  Kong  

Thailand. - 

Philippines  -  - 

Round  trip  transportation 

Sermany 

Eiiglani 

Round  triii  tia.isportalio.n 


Dollar.. 
Dollar.. 
Dollar.. 
Dollar.. 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar  . 
Dollar. 
Dollar- 
Dollar. 


Subtotal 


n  G.  Goedlel. 

laran -. Dollar 

Korea Dollar 

japan Hollar 

Okinawa DoHa' 

Hong  Kong  Dollar 

Thailand.    -  Dollar 

Philippines     .              -  Dollar 

Round  trip  transportation.   Dollar 


Germany - Dollar 

England                       Dollar- 
Round  trip  transportation Dollar. 


Subtotal 


Leroy  R.  Kirkpatrick: 

Germany.. - Dollar 

Belgium -  Dollar 

England Dollar- 
Round  trip  transportation  .....  Dollar 


Subtotal. 


E.  Huyett  Magee: 

Germany Dollar 

Belgium     Dollar. 

England  Dollar. 

England  .   .  Dollar 

Round  trip  transportation.--  Dollar- 
Subtotal     . 


(jseph  E.  Micha 

Iski: 

Japan 

Dollar 

Korea  

...  Dollar. 

Japan      .. 

-.-  Dollar 

Okinawa 

---  Dollar 

Hong  Kong 

Dollar 

Thailand   . 

-     Dollar 

Philippines 

-.-  Dollar 

Round  trip 

tran 

portation 

.      Dollar 

Germany. . 

---  Dollar 

England  .. 

--  Dollar 

Round  trip 

Iran 

portatlon..-. 

.--  Dollar 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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Dale 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Transportation 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency         cu.iency 


Total 


5  14 
5,75 
5/26 
5  27 
5,29 
6  1 
63 


9,12 
9/28 


5  25 

5  26 

5  27 

529 

6/1 

6,3 

6,7 


9,28 
10,3 


10 
1 
1 
2 
i 
2 


31.00 
28,00 
31.00 
26.00 
30.00 
28.00 
30,00 


Foreign 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

310.  OU 
28.00 
31.00 
52.00 
90.00 
56.00 

120.00 


54.00 


2,047.70  ... 


364.00 
28.00 
31.00 
52.00 
90.00 
56.00 

120.00 
,047.70 


16 
5 


30.00 
36.00 


480.00 
180.00 


26.40  . 
889.00 


1,347.00 3,017.10 


480.00 
206.40 
889.00 

4,364.10 


1,3 
1/17 

1;21 


1/17 
1/21 

1/25 


14U- 
3?i- 
(3    - 


30.00 
32.00 
33.00 
30.00 


427.50 

120.00 

99.00 

37.50 


934. 00 


427.50 

120.00 

99.00 

37.50 

934.00 


684.00 


934.00  .. 


1/3 
1/17 
1/21 


1/17 
1/21 
1/25 


14!-;. 
3?i- 
4.'„. 


30.00 
32.00 
33.00 


427.  50 
120.00 
140.25 


19.50 


882.00 


687. 75 


901.50 


1,618.00 


447.00 
120.00 

140.25 
882.00 

1,589.25 


5,14 
5/25 
5/26 
'-,27 
5  79 
6  1 
6  3 

9  12 
9  ?S 


5 '25 

5  26 

5/27 

5  29 

6  1 

6  3 

67 

9-28 

10,3 


10 

i 

2 

3 
2 
4 


16 
5 


31.00 
28.  CO 
31.00 
26,00 
30.00 
28.00 
30.00 

"30.00" 
36.00 


310.00 
28.00 
31.00 
52.00 
90.00 
56.00 

120.00 

480.00 
180,00 


1,347.00 


54.00 


2,047.70 

'6-  i'j 
889  00 

3,017.  10 


5  14 
5  25 
5  26 
5  27 
5  29 
6  1 
63 


9,12 
9/28 


5/25 

5  26 

5  27 

5  29 

6  1 

6  3 

67 


9 '2  8 
10.'3 


10 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 


15 
5 


31.00 

28.  03 
31  'M 
26.  00 
30.00 
28.00 
30.00 


30.00 
36.00 


310.00 

28.09 
31.00 
52.  00 
90.00 
56.09 
120.00 


480.00 
180.00 


2,047,70 


889.00 


364.00 
28.00 
31.00 
52.00 
90.00 
56.00 
120.00 
2.047.70 
480.00 
206.  40 
889.00 

4,364.10 


310.00 
28.00 
31.00 
52.00 
90.00 
56.00 
120.00 
2,047.70 

480.00 
180.00 
889.00 


1,347.00  2,936.70 


1/3 
1/17 
1/21 


1  17 
1-21 
1/25 


14!4- 

3»4. 

4;;. 


30.00 
32.00 
33.00 


427.50 
120.00 
140.25 


19.50 


687.75 


882.00 
901.50 


4,  283. 70 


447.00 
120.00 
140.25 
882.00 

1,589.25 


1  3 
1,17 
1/21 


1/17 
1,-21 
1,'25 


1414- 

3    - 
IJi- 


30,00 
32.00 
33.00 
30.00 


427.50 

120.00 

99.00 

37.50 


973.00 


5  14 
5  25 
5,'26 
5/27 
5,29 
6/1 
6/3 


5/25 

5  26 

5  27 

5  29 

6,1 

6/3 

6/7 


10 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 


31.00 
28.00 
31.00 
26.00 
30.00 
28.00 
30.00 


684.00 


310.00 
28.00 
31.00 
52.00 

90.00 

56.00 

120.00 


973.00 


54.00 


427. 50 

120.00 

99.00 

37,50 

973.00 

1,657.00 


9/12 
9/28 


9/28 
10/3 


16 

5 


30.00 
36.00 


480.0 
180.00 


2,  047.  70 


26.40 
889.00 


364.00 

28.00 

31.00 

52.00 

90.00 

56.00 

120.00 

■047.70 

480.00 

206.40 

889.00 


Subtotal. 


1,347.00 


3,017.10 


4,  364. 10 


CXVII- 


-558-  .Part  7 


XUM 
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Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol 
currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        currency 


Transportation ' 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreig'i 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Paul  J,  Mohr. 

Germany 

Belgium    

England     _       _  _ 

Round  trip  transportation 

Japan 

Korea  __ 

lapan  

Okinawa 

Hong  Kong 

Thailand 

Philppines 

Round  tr,p  IranspOftal'On. 

Germany, 

England 

Round  trip  transportation 

Subtotal 

John  A.  Ta/lor; 

Germany, ,. 

Belgium 

[nglano 

Round-trip  transportation 

Subtotal. 

H.  Branch  Wood 
Japan 
Korea.. 

Japan 

Okina.'.a 

Hong  Kong.. 

Thailand 

Philippines..  .    . 

Round  trip  transportation. 

Germany    .. 

England 

Round  trip  transportation 


Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Do'iar 
Dollar 
Donar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 


13 
1/17 
1/21 


I  17 
1,21 
1/25 


«'4- 


30.00 
32.00 
33.00 


427.  50 
120.00 
140.25 


Doilar 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 


Dollar. 

Dollar. 

Dollar 

Dollar. 

Dollar. 

Dollar. 

Dollar. 

Dollar.. 

Dollar. 

Dollar. 

Dollar 


5,14 

5  25 
5  26 
5  27 
5  29 
6  I 
6  3 

9  12 
9,28 


13 
1  17 
1  21 


5/25 

526 

5  27 

5/29 

6  1 

6  1 

6  7 

9,28 
10/3 


1/17 
1/21 
1/25 


10 
1 
1 
2 

3 
2 
4 

16 
5 


31.00 
28.00 
31.00 
26.00 
30.00 
28.00 
30.00 

3a  00 

acoo 


19.50 


882.00 


310.00 

28.00 

31.00 

52.00 

90.00 

56.00 

120.00 

480.00 

180.00 

2. 047. 70 


889.00 


447. 00 

120.00 

140.25 

882.00 

310.00 

28.  OC 

31.00 

S2.00 

SOlOO 

56.00 

120.00 

■.047.7C 

480.  IX 

180.  Ol. 

889.  K 


2,034.75 


14', 
3\- 


30.00 
32.00 
33.00 


427.  50 

120.00 
140.25 


3,838.20 


19.50 


5.872.95 


882.00 


447.00 

120,00 
i4J.25 
882.00 


5,14 

5,25 

10 

525 

5,26 

1 

5,26 

577 

1 

527 

5  29 

7 

5  29 

6  1 

3 

6  1 

6  3 

2 

6  3 

6  7 
9  28 

4 

9  12 

16 

9  28 

10  3 

5 

31.00 
28.00 
31.00 
26.00 
30.00 
28.00 
30.00 


687. 75 


310.00 
28.00 
31.00 

52.00 

90.00 

56.00 

120.00 


901.50 


30.00  .. 
36.00  .. 


480.00 
180. 00 


2,047.70 


889. 00 


1,589.25 


310.00 

28.™ 
31.00 
52.00 

n.QO 

S6.00 

120.00 

!,047.7j 
480.00 
180, DO 
889. 00 


Subtotal 
Grand  total. 


1,347.00 2,936.70 


4,283.70 


12,201.00 23,374.40 


25,575.49 


REPORT  OF   EXPENDITURE  OF    FOREI 


N   CURRENCIES   A-,D   APPROPRIATED   FU'tDS.   TRAVEL   AUTHORIZED    BY    H     RES.    105.   2D  SESS., 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN,  i,  AND  DEC.  31,  1970 


91ST  CONG.,  COM'/IITTEE  ON   ARM[L)  SERVICES 


Date 

Per  diem  rale 

Total  amoun 

per  diem 

Transportation 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  U  S 

currency        currency 

Tola 

Name  o 
Name  and  country                     currency 

Arriva. 

Depar- 
ture 

US  dollar 

equivalent 
To.al           Foreign            or  U  S 
days        currency        currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Fo'eign 
currency 

U.S  dollar 

equiiale'il 

or  US 

currency 

SuDcommittee  on  Supplemental  Service  Benefits     ... 

MASTER  COMPILATION 

1,167.68 
2,119.54  . 
2, 266.  CO 

3,814.68 

1  353  03 

2,247.60 

918.21 

7.708.00  . 

8.875  68 

Subcommittee  to  Western  Europe  and  Middle  East    . . 

4  194  00 

6  313  54 

Subcommittee  to  Western  Europe 

1,856,80   . 

11  000  70 

4  122  8- 

Subcommittee  on  My  Lai  Incident. ,     .          

14  815  38 

Subcommittee  on  Antisubmarine  Warfare            

11,639  95 

12  992.98 

Subcommittee  to  Western  Europe 

7,825.11 

10.072,71 

Full  Committee                             

1,401.00 

2,319,21 

Grand  total. . . 

13,886.74 

45.625.56 

59,512.3. 

Foreign  currency  lU.S  dollar  equivalent).. 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
24  684, 0; 

Appropriated  funds 

Government  department 

Air  Force 

24,134,23 

Navy  . 

10,694,00 

Total 


Mar.  15  1971 


59  512,3 


F    EDWARD  HEBERT. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


March  3L  nm 
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OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS   TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES    1U5   2D  SESS,,  91ST  CONG.,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  SERVICE 
REPORI  "I"  DrN,[[:iTc    uniict   ni:  DC Dcr «cNTaTiur <;    ryprurifn   HfT«/rFi.    iam     i     at.n   nfr.    11     lITn 


BENEFITS,  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED   BETWEEN   JAN.   1     AND   DEC.  31,   197li 


Name  and  country 


Hon  James  A.  Byine: 

Thailand.         .       

Vietnam 
riong  Kong. . 

Transportation  (commercial 
airciati) 


Name  ot 
currency 


Baht 

Piaster. _- 

HK  dollar. 
D,  mark 


Arrival 


1/13 
1/15 
1/18 


Date 


Depar- 
ture 


114 
1/17 
1,'19 


Total 
days 


Pel  dieni  late 

U  S   dollai 
equivalent 
or  U.S 


Foie.si: 
cuirency 


1,041,21) 

5,900 

302,50 


currency 


50.  UO 
50.00 
50,00 


Tctai  amounl  per  diem 

US,  dollar 

equivalent 

ruieiftii  or  U,S 

currency         currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foieigii 
currency 


US   dollar 

equivaleii' 

or  U  S 

currency 


,082,50 
13,500 
516,00 


Subtotal 


100.00 
114,40 
85,4  = 


299.85 


940, 94 


880, 94 


l,8Su,94 


Hon  Charles  W,  Wilson; 

Ttiailand   ..     ' Baht  . 

Vietnam       E'^l"^!, 

Hong  Kong..  -        -    -    -  HK  dollar.. 

Transpoitation  (commercial  rj,  guilder., 
aircralt) 


ri3 
1  16 
M7 


115 
1  16 
1  19 


1,041.25 

5,900 
502.  50 


50,00 

50,00 
50,00 


3,123.75 

5,900 
907.  50 


150.00 

50.00 

150.00 


7,097.07        1,998,07 


Foreign 
currency 


2,082,50 
13,500 

516,00 
e, 940,94 


3,123,75 

5,900 

907,50 

7,097.07 


SubtotJi 


350.00 1,998.07 


U.S,  dollar 

eqi'ivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


100. 00 

114.40 

85.45 

1,880.94 


2,180.79 


150.00 

50.00 

150.00 

1,998.07 


2,348.07 


Hen  William  G   Briy: 

Thailand.     , 

Vietnam  

Hong  Kong   . 

Transpoitation  (commercial 
aircraft). 


Baht 
Piaster  . 
HK  dollar 
N.  guilder. 


1,/13 
1/15 
1/18 


1,14 
1  17 
1/19 


1,041,25 

5,900 

302. 50 


50,00 
50,  00 
50,00 


1,280.88 
8,640 

377,50 


61.51 
73,22 
62,35 


7,066,40 


1   961, 


1   280.88 

8,  64o 

377.50 

7,066,40 


Subtotal. 


1,961,80  ... 


61.51 

73.22 

62,35 

1,961.80 


2, 158.i 


Mr  John  J.  Ford 

Thailand.    .      Baht 

Vietnam.     ..   Piaster.. 

Hong  Kong -    -     HK  dollar 

Transportation  (commercial  air-     D    mark 
craft). 


1  13 
1/15 
1,18 


!a4 
1  17 
119 


1,041,25 

5,900 
302,  50 


50.00 

60.00 
50.  00 


2,  082.  50 
14,250 
605.00 


Subtotal. 


Total. 


100.00 
120.75 

100.00 


320. 75 
T  1 67T6r 


6  889  95        1   867, 19 


1,867.19 


2,  082,  50 
14,250 
605,  00 

6  889,95 


1 00.  00 

120,75 

1 00,  00 

1,867.19 


2,187.94 


7, 708. 00 


8,875.68 


RECAPITULATrON 


Foreign  currency  (U.S,  Ooliars  equivalent).   , - 

REPORT  OF  fXPENUlTURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVlL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES,  105,  2D  SESS  ,  91ST 

MIDDLE   EAST,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1,  AND  DEC 

Total  amount  per  diem 


Amount 
8  875.68 


CONG  ,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WESTERN  EUROPE  AND 

31,  1970 


Name  and  couiiliy 


Name  ol 
currency 


Arrival 


Date 


Depar- 
ture 


Per  diem  rate 


Hon,  Bill  Nichols: 

Spam...   Peseta. 


Italy. 

Turkey 

Iran .    ..    . 

Transportation. 

(Military  aiicidtl)  ... 

(Commercial  aircraft). 

Subtotal..    ..     .      . 


Lira. 
Lira. 

Rial 


1/3 

15 

1,7 

1/10 


1/5 

1  7 
1  10 
1,13 


Total 
days 


Foieign 
currency 


3,480 

31  450 

450 

J  812 


U  S,  dolla- 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

Foieigii  or  US 

currency         currency 


Transportation 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

foieign  01  U  S 

currency        currency 


Total 


10,215 

56,540 

900 

11  437 


146,76 
89.89 

100.00 
150.00 


10,215 

56,540 

900 

11,437 


U,S  doOar 
US  dollar. 


803. 00 
421.00 


486.65  1,224.00 


146.76 
89.89 
100.00 
150,00 

803,00 
421,00 

1.710.65 


1,  Robert  H,  Moliohan: 

Spam _ Peseta 

Italy -  Lira. 

Turkey Lira    

Iran... .    Rial  ...    ... 

Spam Peseta 

Transportation  (military  air-  US  dollar 
craft). 


1'3 

1  5 

1  7 

1  10 

M3 


1  5 

1  7 

1,10 

113 

1  17 


3,480 

31,450 

450 

3,812 

3.480 


50,00 

50.00 

50.  Ou 
50,  00 
50,  Oj 


10  440 

28  600 

900 

11,437 

10,327 


150.00 

45,47 
100.  00  , 
150,00 
148,38 


873.00 


10.440 

150.00 

28,600 

45.47 

900 

100.00 

11,437 

150.00 

10,327 

148.38 

873.  00 

Subtotal. 


593. 85 


873.00 


1,466.85 


Hon  W,  C,  Dan.el; 

Spam Peseta. 


Italy. 

Turkey 

Iran...    . 
Transportation: 

(Miliary  aircraft). . 

(Commercial  aircraft). 


Lira 
Lira. 
Rial. 


1,3 

1/5 

17 

1  10 


1,5 
17 

1  10 
1  13 


3  480 
31  430 

'  ""0 

3,812 


50.00 
50.  00 
50,00 
50,  00 


8,644 

28  336 

900 

11,437 


124.20 
45.05 
100,00 

150.00 


8,644 
28,336 

900 
11,437 


U,S,  dollar. 
U.S.  dollar. 


803.00 
421.00 


Subtotal 


419.25  1,224.00 


124.20 

45.05 

100,00 

150.00 

803.  00 
421.00 

1,643,25 


Mr  William  H,  Cook 
Spam. 
I'.aly. 
Turkey.. 

Iran... ] 

Spam. 

Transportation  (military 
aircraft). 


Peseta 

Lira  

Lira 

Rial 

Peseta 

U.S.  dollar. 


1/3 

1/5 

1,'5 

1'7 

17 

1,10 

1  10 

1  13 

1  13 

1,17 

3  480 

31  45l, 

450 

3,812 

3.480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.  00 
50.  00 


1,J,440 

62,  900 

900 

11,437 

8,337 


Subtotal 

Total... 


150.00 

100.00 
100,00 
150.00 
119,79 


619. 79 


10,440 

62,  900 

9O0 

11,437 

8  337 


873,00 


873.00 


150,00 
100.00 
100.00 
150,00 
119,79 
873.00 


1,492.79 


2.119.54 .-   4.194.00 


RECAPITULATION 


6.313.54 

Amount 

foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)  2,119,54 

Appropriated  funds  ,  ,q.  qq 

Government  departmen':  Air  Force.    .   •-   ^^la^^ 

Total 6  313.54 
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StPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AHD  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTrlGRIZED  6t  d.  RES.  .ft,  ,'D  SE3S  ,  liST  v.iNi..,  SUBLjMMITTlE  j'a  ^EST^RN  EukOPE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE,?,   LXPE.NDED   BETWEEN   JAN.  1,  AND  DEC,  31,   1370 


Name  ol 
currency 

-- 

OltB 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 

per  diem 

Transportation 

US,  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U,S 

currency        currency 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

4;3 

4,4 

4  7 

*/U 

Total 

days 

5 
1 
3 
4 

Foreign 
currency 

.34 

31,450 

3.490 

20. 15.  5 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US- 
currency 

50.00 
50. 'DO 
50.00 
50.00 

Foreign 
currency 

918 

31,  450 

10.47a 

82. 19. 0 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

250.00 
50.00  . 
150.  00 
200.00 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

10  ;.  Philip  J.  Phiibiii 
Gerrna,:/ 

.  D.  mark 

.   Lira 
.  Peseta 

B.  pounij 
'J  :.    Jcllar  . 

3/30 
4,3 
4  4 
4,7 

918 

31.450 

10.470 

89. 19. 0 

moo 

50.00 
150.00 
216.  H 
460. 00 

italy. 

Spain.. .... 

Enjtand 

Transpofation    -nnitary  aii- 
craf'). 

7.'6.'6 16.80 

460.00 

650.00 

.       ...           476. 80 

1.126.30 

0,  mark 
L.ra.. 
.  Peseta 
B.  pound 
U.S.  -lollar. 

D.  mar^ 

L.ra 

Pese'a 

3(3'.J 
4  1 
4,4 
4  r 

3  30 
4,3 
4,5 
4/5 

Hon.  G.  Elliott  .Hagan 

Gema,-,/    ._                     _. 

:  ui  ^ - .       .   -   

Soaiii. 

England- , . 

Transportatic-^    -nihtarv  air- 
craft). 

4  3 
4  4 

4  7 
4  !i 

5 
1 
J 
4 

184 

31,450 

3.490 

20. 15.  5 

50.  JO 
50.00 

50.  ao 

50.00 

913 

31,450 

10.470 

47.  19.  0 

250.  iJO  . 
50.00 
150.00  . 
116.00 

918 

31,450 

10, 470 

47. 19.  0 

250.00 
50.00 

...........   ■■  — -g^- 

15a  00 

116.00 

460.  W 

jdDIOtal 

566.00 

-.      .          460.00 

1.026.00 

Hon.  Ctiar  e5  M.  Wtiaien 

4,3 

4,4 

4,5 
4  6 

5 
1 
1 
1 

184 

31.450 

3.490 

20.15.5 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

918 

31,450 

3.490 

20.15.5 

250.00  . 
50.00  . 

50.00  . 
50.00  . 

918 

31.450 

3.490 

20.15.5 

25C.0C 

italy. 

SDa.n 

50.00 

50.00 

England 

Trans.TOitation  firi'Iitary  air- 
craft) 

-   B.  pound... 
U  S.  dulhr  , 

.  0.  mark... 
.  Lira.      ... 
.  Peseta 

.... 

50.00 

460.00  . 

460. OC 

-< 

3,3L 
43 
4,i4 
4/7 

S j'  "jtai 





400.00  . 

460.00  . 

860.00 

^Ir.  Saipn  Varshall: 

4;  3 

4/4 

4,7 

4A1 

5 
1 
i 
4 

184 

31.450 

3.490 

20. 15.  5 

50.00 
50.00 
50. 00 
50.00 

918 

31.450 

10,470 

82. 19.  Q 

250.00 
50.00  . 
150.00  . 
200.00  . 

91« 

31.450 

10. 47C 
82.19.C 

250.  M 

I'air                 

jgan                      .   .    

£,ngiano                . 

TransDofa'ion  (military  air- 

50.00 
150.00 

200.00 

US,  lollar.. 

460.00 

460.00 

juStjtal     

65C.00 

460.00 

;.i;o.  ju 

Tofa 

— 



2.  266. 00 

1.856.80 

4,122.80 

Foreign  :;i.Tency  (U,S,  loilar  er;iiiva 
Appropriated  tunds 

Government  depafment 

^nt) 

RECAPITULATION 

irrount 
2,  282.  St 

..  1.84O.0C 

--     

Total 

4,122.80 

REPORT  >-  EXPENDITURE  Or  FQREiG.N  CURRE-'Cic5  AND  -■.PPROPS:  i :  lO  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  105.  :D  SESS..  91ST  CONG..  COMMT 

INCIDENT  SUBCOMMITTEE).  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1.  AND  DEC.  31.  1970 


TEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  (MY  LAI 


Name  al 

currency 

Date 

Per  diem  late 

Total  amount 

per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

■^ame  and  country 

Arriva. 

Depar- 
ture 

Tola 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S.  JOllar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U,S  Jcllai 

equivalent 

01  US 

currency 

Hon.  Samuel  i.  ^tiattcn: 

Vietnam.               . 

Taiwan 

Piaster 

NT  dollar 

HK  dollar 

Yen      .       ... 
"    1o  "jr 

5  11 
5  14 
5,15 
5/18 

5,14 
515 
5  18 
5/20 

3 
1 
3 
2 

5.  900 
2.000 
301.  50 
18.  OOO 

50.  CO 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

15.  020 

1.550 

900.20 

28.698 

127.28     . 

15.  020 

1.550 

1. 921.  70 

155.331 

127.28 

38.  75  . . 
149.  28 
79.71 

"1.021^50 
'  127, 133 

'163.90 
'  353. 16 
1. 140. 88 

38.75 

H  ,n^  Kon^            

318.  U 

Japan  .           ..... 

Transportation  (military 

transportation  from  U-^ited 

States  and  return) 

432. 87 
1. 140. 88 

SutJtotal.        --   - 

395.02  .. 

.  .  ,   .  _ 

1.662.94 

2. 057. 9t 

Hon.  Ctiaries  S.  Gubser: 

Vietnam 

Piaster  .. 

NT  dollar 

HK  lollar 

Vail 

5,11 
5  14 
5,15 
5,18 

5  [i 
5  '.5 
3,13 
^,20 

3 
1 
3 
2 

5.900 

2.000 

301.  50 

18.000 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

17  000 

2.000 

904.  50 

J6  MO 

144.*   .. 

50.00  .. 

150.00  .. 

100.00    . 

17.000 

2.000 

904.50 

36.000 

144.06 
5a  00 

Hong  Kong.                    

Japan  .     .                      .... 

Transportation  (iflilitary  trans- 
portation from  United  States 
and  return) 

150. OC 
100,  X 

1. 140.88 

1,140,38 

SuOtotal     .-     - 

444.06  .. 

1,140.88 

1.  584. 94 

Hon    *(illiam  Dickinson: 

Vietnam                   

Piaster       

NT  dollar 

HK  dollar 

^en  .  .    . 

J  S. dorar  

5/11 
5  14 

5,15 
5  18 

5,14 
5/15 
5/18 
520 

3 

1 
3 

2 

1,900 

2.  <jOO 

301,50 

18,  JOO 

50.00 
50.00 

lO   )0 

^U   jO 

17.400 

iOOO 
904.  fiO 
>6  000 

147.46  .. 
50.00  .. 
150.00  .. 
iOO.QO  .. 

17,400 

2.000 

904.50 

36.000 

147,46 
50.x 
150. OC 

Ta,  A,an                         . 

Hoiig  Kong. . 

Japan  .   . 

Transportation  (military  trans- 

portatjon  from  United  States 

and  return). 

■"  i.'i46.'88' 

100.  X 
1, 140  88 

Subtotal 

447.46  .. 

1.140.88 

1.588.34 
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Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Date 


Depsi- 
ture 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation  i 


To'al 


Total 
days 


Hon  Charles  A.  Halleck. 

Vietnam... --  r^,  ^  , 


Taiwan 

Hong  Kong 

Japan  . .- - 

Transportation  (military  trans- 
portation from  United  States 
ind  return). 


NT  dollar.. 

HK  dollar.. 

Yen 

U  S    dollar 


5,11 
5/14 
5/15 
5/18 


5/14 
5/15 
5/18 
5/20 


Foreign 
currency 


5,900 

2.000 

301.50 

18,000 


U.S.  dollar 

pquivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


50.  0' 
50.  OC 
M.  O'l 
50.00 


Foreign 

currency 


17,000 

2  000 

904.  50 

36.  000 


II  S  dolla' 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 
eouivalent 

■  or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


144.06 

50.00 

150.00 

100.00 


17,000 

2.000 

904.50 

36,000 


1,  140 


144.08 

50.06 

150.00 

100.00 

1,140,80 


Subtotal 


444.06 1,140,88 


1,584.94 


Rear  Adm  AHan  S  Cnrisman: 
Vietnam 


Piaster 


Taman       V:Z     --- ^I '1°"" 


HK  doHar  . 

Yen 

U  S  dollar. 


Hong  Kong 

Japan..     ... 

Transportation  (military  trans- 
portation from  linited  States 
and  return! 

Subtotiil 


Wr  Frank  Slatinstn'k  : 

Vietnam  .  ^.x^]''!,'-- 

Tawan    .  NT  dol'ar. 

Hongkong HKdn'lai 

Japan  . .       Y°" 

Transportation: 

(Military  transportation  H  S  dona: 

from  Unit»,1  States 
(1-way) 
(Commeicial  transportation      ^en 
Tokyo  to  Wastiington, 
DC) 


5/11 
5/14 
5/15 

5/18 


SAl 
5/14 

5/15 
5a8 


5/14 
5/15 
5/18 

5/20 


5/14 
S/15 

5/18 
5/18 


5,900 
2,000 
301.50 
18  000 


50.00 
50.  00 
50.  00 

50  on 


17  470 

1  750 
904.50 
36,  000 


148.06 
43,75 
150.00 
100,00 


17  470 

1  750 
9fi4.  50 
36  000 


5.900 

2,000 

301,50 


50.00 
5i).  00 
50.  00 


17,380 

2  noo 

904,50 


441.81 


147.29 

50,00 

150.00 


1    14i^ 


1,140.88 


148.06 

43.75 

150.00 

100.00 

1  140.88 


1,582.69 


17,380 

2  COO 

904.  50 


117.29 

'"  on 
150.0G 


558,80 

285,408  79?  80 


285  4^8 


558,80 
792.80 


Subtotal 


Vr  Join  Reddan: 

Vietnam..         

TaiAan . 

Hong  Kong 

Japan  . 

Transportation  (military  trans- 

port3t'0n  from  Un'ted  States 
and  return). 

Subtotal  --. 

Mr.  JohnF.  Lally; 

Vietnam 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Transportation  (military  trans- 
portation from  United  States 
and  return) 


Piaster 

NT  doHsr 

HK  dollar 

Yen 

11  S    Dollar 


Piaster 

NT  dollar  . 

HK  dollar.. 
Yen  .... 
U  S  dollar 


5T1 
5  14 
5  15 
5T8 


5/11 
5/14 
515 
5  18 


b  14 
5  In 
5  18 
5 '20 


5  900 

2  000 

301.50 

18  000 


50.  00 
50.00 
50.  00 
50  00 


17  485 

1  700 
904.50 
36  000 


347.29 


148.27 
42.50 
150  00 
100,00 


1  351  60 


1  698. 89 


17  485 

1   700 

904  5" 
36  00', 


l,140.i 


148.27 

42.50 

150.00 

100.00 

1.140.88 


5/14 
5/15 

5/18 
5/20 


5,90C 

2  000 

301,50 

18,  000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


17,000 

1,940 

904,50 

36,  000 


440.77 


144,06 
48,  50 
150,00 
100,  00 


1   140, 


1,140.88 


17  OOO 

1.94C 

904.50 

36,000 


Subtotal. 


442,56 


1,140, 


Mr.  Raymond  Lushln: 

Vietnam... . 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong 

Japan. 

Transportation  (military  trans- 
portation from  United  Statos 
and  return). 


Piaster 
NT  dollar.. 
HK  dollar  . 

Yen 

U.S.  dollar. 


5/11 

5  14 
5  15 
5  18 


5/14 

5/15 
5  18 
5.'20 


5,900 

2,000 
301,50 
18,000 


50  00 

50,00 
50  00 

50.  00 


13,580 

1,863 

904, 50 

36  000 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


115.08 

46,57 
150,00 
100.00 


411.65 

3,814.68 


13,580 
1.863 

904.  5C 
36,000 


1,140.88 


1.581.65 


144,06 
48.50 
150.00 
100.  00 
1.140  88 


1.583,44 


115.08 

46.57 

I'^O.OO 

100.00 

1,140.88 


11.000.70  14.815.38 


iCost  of  local  tnns;  ortalion  foi  entire  group  charged  to  Mr.  Strattnn  as  acting  chairman  ot  subcommittee. 

RECAPITULATION 


foieign  currency  (U.S  dollar  equivalent) 
sppropiiated  funds; 

Government  department 


Total. 


Amount 
5.129,54 

9.  685. 84 

14  815.38 

SAf^UEL  S,  STRATTON, 


PooLnoies  at  end  of  table. 
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Date 


Per  diem  rale 


Total  amouiU  pei  diem 


Transportation 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


.Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

01  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollai 

equivalen 

or  U  b 

currency 


Total 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US 

currency  currency 


Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton: 

lUly -     - 

Israel - 

Great  Britain . 

Transportation  (military  aircraft) 

Subtotal 


Lira 

I.  pound- .  - 
B   pound   - 

US  rjoHar 


9/1 
92 
9,4 


9 '2 
94 

9  5 


31,450 

175 

20.17.0 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


9,850 

290 

20.17.0 


15.65 
82.85 
50.00 


108.60 


9,850 
31.09  398.60 

20.17.0 

1,422.00 


148.50 1,453.09 


IS,  6!) 

113,94 

50.00 

1.422.00 

1.601.59 


Hon,  Robert  LLeggett:                                                                                                 ^                                  ^^^           ^^^^^            ^5^5 28,450  45.25 

IsraVl'   I   pound"                         9'              9,4                 2                 175             50.00                 350  100.00  108.60             31.09           458.60  13109 

Great  Britain": ::'.":."""  B.Vound"".".'.:::            9  1              9,5                1          20.17.0             50.00         20.17.0             50.00. ,:;,;,■„,  ^"■''•''  M,00 

Transnortation  (military  aircraft)  US,  dollar - - - 1,422.00  1.422  OO 


Subtotal.. 


195.25 


1.453.09 1,648.34 


Hon.  Floyd  V.  Hicks' 

Italy-  Lira 

Israel  {.pound.. 

Great  Britain  B.  pound.. 

Transportation  (military  US.  dollar 
aircraft). 


9  1 
92 
94 


9  2 
94 
9,5 


1 

31,450 

50.00 

10,  950 

17.40 

2 

175 

50.00 

260 

74,25 

I 

20.17.0 

50.00 

20.17.0 

50.00 

108,60 


31.09 


1,422.00 


10,950 

368. 60 

20.17.0 


Subtotal 


141.65 1,453.09 


Hon,  Bob  Alison: 

Israel     --.  I.  pound 

Grea"  Britain      .     .      .       B.  pound. 

Transi  o^ta*ion  (cOTin",ercial  D    iTiark 

ai'craft). 


9  2 
9.4 


94 
9  10 


175 
20.17.0 


50.00 
50.00 


240 
104.3.4 


68.57 
250.00 


108.  60 
5,218.57 


31,09  348,60 

104,3,4 

437,23        5,218.57 


Subtotal. 


318.57 1,468.32 


Hon.  Robert  T  Stafford: 

Italy. -     Lira 

Israel                        ..   I.  pound     . 

Gfeat  B'l'am               - ..      .  B.  pound.. 

Transpci'ation  (military  U.S.  dollar. 
aircaf!). 


9  1 
9  2 
94 


92 

9:4 

9  5 


1 

31.450 

50.00 

9,  920 

2 

175 

50.00 

247 

1 

20. 17. 0 

50.00 

20.17.0 

15.80 
70.55 
50.00 


1C8.60 


31.09 


1,422.00 


Subtotal 


136,35  1,453.09 


Hon.  G.  William  Whitehurst: 

Italy. Era      .     . 

Israel I-  pound  .. 

Great  Britam  .   .     B.  pound.. 

Transportation  (military  air-  U.S.  dollar, 

cralt). 


9  1 

9,2 

92 

9,4 

9,4 

9,5 

31.450 

175 

2C.  17.0 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


11,451 

185 

20.17.0 


18.20  ... 
52.85 

50.00  ... 


108. 6'> 


31,09 
i;  422. 00 


17.40 

105.34 

50.00 

1,422,00 


1,554.74 


99,66 

25u,C0 
1,437,23 


1,786,89 


15.80 

101.64 

5U.00 

1.422.00 


1,589,44 


11,450  18.20 

293.60  83.94 

2C.  17. C  50.00 

1,422.00 


9.920 

355. 6U 

20.17.0 


Subtotal. 


121.05 


1,453.09 


1,574.14 


Rear  Adm.  Allan  S.  Ctinsman,  U.S, 
Navy,  retired' 

Italy -. 

Israel. 

Great  Britain     

Transportation  (military  air- 
craft). 


Lira 

I.  pound.. . 
B.  pound.. 
U.S.  dollar. 


9/1 
9/2 
9/4 


9/2 
9,4 

9/5 


31.450 

175 

20.17.0 


50.  00 
50.  Ou 
50.00 


21,650 

185 

20.17.0 


34,36 

52.85 
50.00 


108,60 


31.09 
1 422.' 00 


21,660  34.36 

293.60  83.74 

20.17.0  5C.00 

1,422.00 


Subtotal. 


137.21 


1,453.09 


1,590.30 


Mr.  George  Norns: 

Italy Lira 

Israel I.  pound-  - 

Great  Britain -    -    ..   B.  pound.. 

Transportation  (military  air-  U.S.  dollar 

craft). 


9/1 
9/2 
9 '4 


9/2 
9,4 
9,5 


31,450 
175 

20.17.0 


50.00 
50.00 

50.01 


5,850 

330 

20.  17.U 


9.30 
95.15 

5C.00 


108.  60 


31.09 
1,422.'00" 


5.850  9.3C 

438.60  126,24 

20.17.0  5G,0C 

1. 422.00 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


154.45 1,453.09 


1,353.03 11,639.95 


1,607,54 
12,992.98 


RECAPITULATION 


Amou'it 
3,038,98 


Foreign  currency  (U,S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds: 

Government  department:  9  954.00 


Navy 
Total. 


12,992.98 
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Name  and  country 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  ot 
currency 


Depar- 
Airival  ture 


Total 
days 


Foieign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

pquivalen! 

01  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollai 

pquivalen' 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foieign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

01  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

o>  U  S 

cuirency 


Hon.  CtiarlesH.  Wilson: 

Ireland 

England     

T?ansportation  (military aircraft)    U.S,  dollar. 


I-  pound-- 
B, pound- 
Peseta   .  - 


9/4 

9/7 

9/11 


9/7 
9/11 
9/13 


20,17.0 

20.17.0 

3,480 


50.  00 
50.  On 
50  00 


62.12.70 

104.3,4 

6,960 


150.00 
250.00 
100.00 


Subtotal- 


500.00 


1,690,63 
1,690.63 


Hon.  Ricliard  C.White: 

Ireland  -      ^  P°"'"^h 

England  .  PeseTa     

Transportation  (military  alixratt):  \jTao\\M:.':/\  ....:  I"...       ---" '-  '_^     -      ' ^■^^°"  ' 

1,690.63  - 


9/4 
97 

9,11 


9/7 

9/11 
9  13 


20.  17.  U 

23.  17,U 

3,480 


50,00 
50.00 
50.00 


62.  12,70 
104.3.4 
6.%0 


150.00 
250.  00 
100.00 


Subtotal. -.- 

Hon.  W.  C,  Daniel: 

Ireland 

England 

Franc-.  

England 


I,  pound-- 
B.  pound 
Franc 
B.  pound 


9/4 

9,7 
9/8 
9,'10 


9/7 

9/8 
9,-9 
9/10 


20.17.0 

20  17,  0 

276 


50,00 
50,  00 
50.00 


61,12,70 

20,17.0 

276 


500.00 


147.60 
50.00 
50.00 


17,0.0 
166 


Transportation  (milltaiv  aircraft).  U.S  dollar 
Subtotal.-     


41,65 
30,07 

'990.' 87 


62.12.73 

104.3,4 

6  960 


62.12.70 

134.3.4 

6,960 


61   12.70 

37.1,0 

442 


150,00 

250,00 

100. 00 

1,690.63 

2,190.63 


247.60 - 1,062.59 


2.190.63 


147.60 
91.65 

80  07 

'99017 

i.no.  19 


Mr.  Earl  Morgan: 

Ireland.-.- '„  P""'"*^- V?, 

England g.  pound 9/7 

Spam... -    -       -  Peseta   -   .   .   -.  9/11 

Transportation  (military  aircraft)-  U  S  dollar 


9/7 
9/11 

9/13 


20.17.0 

20.17.0 

3,480 


50.00 
50.  00 
50.00 


62  12.70 

104,3,4 

6,950 


150.00 
250,  00 
100.00 


1.690.63 


62.12,70 

104,3.4 

6,960 


Subtotal.. 


Mr,  James  F.Shumate: 

I, eland     - I.  pound.    .  9/4  9/ 

England  .    B,  pound  9/7  9/11 

Spiin. --.  Peseta   ,  911  9/13 

Transportation  (military  aircraft),  U.S,  dollar.. 


20,17.0 

20.17.0 

3,480 


50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 


62.12.70 

104.3.4 

6.960 


500.00  .. 


1 50,  00 
250.  00 
100.00 


1,690.63 


1  690.63 


62,12,70 

104,3,4 

6,960 


Subtotal... - 
Grand  total. 


500.00  ..-- 1,690.63 


150.00 

250,00 

100.00 

1,690.63 

2, 190,  63 


150.00 

250.00 

100.00 

1.690.63 

2, 190.  63 


2.247.60 7,825.11 


1  No  counterpart  drawn, 


RECAPITULATION 


10,072.7 


Amount 
3\9,  32 


Foreign  currency  (U,S.  dollar  equivale't).   -.  - - - - 

-pp'opriated  funds: 

Government  department,  -j  y^^  jg 


Air  Force 


Total. 


10  072,71 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHuPtZfD  BY  H.  RES.  10^   20  SESS,  91ST  CONG    COVir.'lTTEE  ON  ARVED  SERVICES   HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31    1970 


Name  ot 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  late 

Total  amoun 

pof  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  .dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  U  S 

currency         currency 

U  S  dollar 

equ'valen; 

Foreign               or  U  S 

currency            currency 

Hon,  L.  Mendel  Rivers: 
England 
Transpoftation  (pruate  aircial* 

B,  pound. 

1,  pounds 
B,  pound.-. 
B.  pound 
D,  mark.. 

US.  dollar 
US,  dollar 

9/7 

9/11 

5 

20.17.0 

50.00 

104.3.4 

250.00  . 

104,3,4               250  00 

1  24 

1  26 

1'27 

2 '6 

!  26 

1  2/ 

0  6 

29 

Subtotal.. 

250.00  . 

250.00 

. 

Hon,  Samuel  S,  Stratton: 

Ireland 

tngland  i    . 
England  ' 
Germany. 
Tiansportation, 

Commercial  aircraft.   . 

Military  arrcia't. 

Subtotal 

2 

9 

4 

20.16.2 
20.16,2 

184 

50.00 
50.00 

50,00 

31,09  0 
39  22  4 

128 

67.01 
92   00 

3'.,  65 

31,09.0               67.01 

39,  22.  4                92,  00 

244,00 

'     128               34  65 
244.00 



193,66 

496,00 

740,00 

- 496,00 



-— 

— 

- 933  66 

-•:=■- 

: _  -  = 



—           -  -       - 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Date 


Depar 
ture 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


John  R.  Blandford: 

Spain Peseta 

Portugal .   .  Escudo 

Italyi Lira. 

Germany D  mark... 

Transporlation  (military  U  S  dollar 
aircraft). 


12/12 

12,15 
12  17 
12  19 


12,/15 

12,17 
12,18 
1  4/71 


Total 
days 


3 

3 

1 

17 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

pquivale"^! 

01  U,S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

rTiuivalenl 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Tnosportation  i 


Foreign 
currency 


Total 

0  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US 

currency         currency 


:  480.00 
1,427.00 


50.00        6.440.00 
50.00        3  760.80 


92.55       6,440.00 

132.00 3,760.80 


92.55 
132. 00 


181.  50 


50.00 


907.  50 


250.  00 


661.00  .- 


907. 50  250.00 

-   -   -  661.  CO 


Subtotal... 
Grand  total. 


474. 55 


661.00 


918.21  1,401.00 


1.135.55 
2,319.21 


'  No  counterpart  drawn. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
918.21 

740,00 

Air  Force 661.00 

Total... 2  319  21 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Appropriated  lunds: 

Government  Department: 

Navy 


Mar.  15,  19?1. 


EDWARD  F,  HEBERT. 
Chairman,  Committee  or  'rrneH  Servicer 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H,  RES.  152,  2D  SESS.,  91ST  CONG..  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN,  1,  AND  DEC.  31,  1970 


Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoun 

per  diem 

Transportation 

Tola 

U.S.  dollar 

U  S.  dollar 

US,  dollar 

U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

Name  ot 

Depar- 

Total 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  US 

Foreign 

or  US 

Forei?:' 

01  US 

Name  and  country 

currency 

Arrival 

ture 

davs 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

CUtreilC/ 

Hon.  Tliomas  L.  Astiley: 

Japan. 

Korea 

Yen 

4;1 
4,7 

4/6 
4,11 

3 

5 

18,000 
15,275 

50.00 
50.00 

54,  000 
76,375 

150.00 
250. 00 

54,000 
76.375 

150.00 

.   .  Won  

250. "O 

Japan 

Yen 

4,12 

4  13 

^ 

18,000 

50.00 

35. 000 
1  12,000 

100.00 
■48.13 

35,  000 

100.00 

Hon.  Garry  Brown. 

Uruguay 

..    . .  Peso  .   - 

4,,'17 

4/23 

7 

12,462 

50.  00 

75,23/ 

301.87  . 

75,237 

301.87 

Brazil 

.    ...  Cruzeiro . 

4,'24 

4,26 

3 

223,00 

50.00 

669.  CO 

150.00 

669. 00 

150.00 

Denmark 

D.  krone 

9/21 

9'25 

5 

375.00 

50.00 

1,875 

250.00 

4,317.50 

575,82 

6.192.  50 

825,82 

Germany 

D.mark 

3,304.9? 

910,21 

3,304.98 

910.21 

Mr  Orman  S.  Fink; 

Japan  .     

Yen 

4/4 

4/6 

3 

18, 000 

50.00 

54,  000 
1  15,250 

150.00  . 
150.20 

54,  OO'J 

IbO.OO 

Korea 

Won 

Yen 

4 '7 
4  11 
9  17 

4,10 
4/13 
9,'20 

4 
3 

4 

15,275 

18,000 

250 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

51   125 

54,  OuO 

10  000 

1375 

199.80 

150.00 
200.  00 
1  50.  00 

55, 125 

64,  000 
13,500 

199,80 

3.600 

72,  25 

150.00 

Belgium 

B.  franc  .       .   . 

272.26 

De'imark 

D.  krone 

9 '21 

9  25 

5 

375 

50.00 

1.875 
'  3,  480 

250.00 
150.00 

1  875 

250.00 

Scan.  . 

Peseta 

926 

9  27 

2 

3,480 

50.00 

5,960 

100.00 

6  95-, 

100.00 

Mr.  Benet  Gellman. 

UniteJ  Kingdom... 

B.  pound.     

917 

9  20 

4 

20  15.8 

50.00 

83,6.8 

1490 

200.  00 
'  65.  35 

83,6,8 

200.00 

Denmark...    

D.  krone 

9,21 

9?6 

5 

375.00 

50.00 

1.750 

234.  65 

1,750 

234.65 

D.  mark 

'"    '3,' 300 

113.24 

2,137.44 

588,  66 

2,137.44 

^88  66 

Hon.  Tom  Gettys 

Uruguay 

Brazil 

Peso      

Cruzeiro 

4  17 

4  24 

4/23 
4, '26 

7 
3 

12,462.42 
223.00 

50.00 
50.00 

83,937 
669.00 

336.  76 
150.00 

83,937 
569. 00 

.■36  "6 

!  'J           .  L 

Hon.  Seymour  Halpern: 

Japan... 

Korea 

.      .  Yen .. 

Won 

4,'4 
4 '7 

4/6 
4/11 

5 

18,  OOC 
15  275 

50.00 
50.00 

54, 000 
75  375 

150.00 
250.00 

54,000 
76,375 

150.00 

250,  no 

Japan  . . 

.-  Yen....       .. 

4  12 

4  13 

0 

18,000 

50.00 

36, 000 

100.00 

36,000 

100,  00 

Hon.  RictiarJ  T.  Hanna; 

Japan,.. . 

Yen 

45 

4/6 

2 

18,000 

50.00 

35  000 

100.00 

?b.  506 

71.1  85 

61,506 

170.85 

Korea 

Won... 

4,7 

4/10 

4 

15,275 

50.  00 

61,100 

200.00 

273,278 

899  -15 

61,000 

I  099.45 

Japan 

Yen .. 

4  11 

4'13 

,? 

18,000 

50.00 

54,  000 

150.  00 

54  000 

150.00 

Hon.  Albert  W.Johnson; 

Japan —    

Yen 

4/4 

4/7 

4,'i2 

4,6 
4/il 

4'13 

3 
5 

2 

18,000 
15,275 
18,000 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

54,000 
75,375 
35,  000 

150.00 
250.  00 

100. 00 

54,000 
76,375 

36,  000 

150.00 

Won 

Yen 

250.00 

Japan 

100,00 

Denmark   

Krone      

9/19 

9/24 

6 

375 

50.00 

2,250 

300.  00 

4   730 

630.83 

6.980 

930, 83 

Spain - 

Peseta 

9/25 

9,77 

3 

3,480 

50.00 

10,440 

150.00 

10,440 

150.00 

Germany...   

Hon.  Chester  L  Mize: 

....  Deutsche  mark 

1.525.04 

447  5b 

1,625.04 

447,55 

Denmark- ..- 

-   .      Deutsche  krone. 

9  19 

9/24 

6 

375 

50.00 

2,250 

300. 00 

5,050 

574.85 

7,310 

974.85 

Germany 

Deutsche  mark... 

3,239  10 

892.07 

3,239,10 

892. 07 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


March  31,  1971 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H,  RES.  162,  2D  SESS.,  91ST  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY, 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND  DEC.  31,  1970— Continued 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Paul  Nelson; 
Japan 
Korea 
Japan 

BeipiuTi 


yen  .   .. 
Won   . 
Yen  ..    . 
B.  franc 


Denmark  D.  krone. 

Spam 


Peset? 


Graham  T.  Northup: 

UruRuay 

Brazil 

Hon.  Wright  Patman; 
Belcium 


Peso 

Cruzeiro 


B  Iranc 


Denmark D.  krone 

Spam Peseta.. 

Hon.  J.  William  Stanton; 

Urupuav  — 


Brazil.   .  - 
Hon  Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr 
Uruguay 


Peso  

Cruzeiro. 
Peso 


B  tranc. 
D.  krone. 
Peseta. . . 


Brazil.   Cruzeiro 

Hon  William  B.  Widnall: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain     

Hon.  Beniamn  B   B!,ickbuin 

Nicaragua..  C'rdoba.. 

Guatemala Quetzal   ., 

Japan.. Yen    

Korea Won 

Japan Yen 


Germany D.  mark. 


4/4 

4/7 

4/12 

9/17 

9/21 
9/25 


4/17 
4/24 

9/17 

9 '21 
9 '25 

4  17 

4  24 

4  17 
4  24 

9  17 
9,'21 
976 

1  25 

1'31 

4/4 

4/7 

4/12 


Date 


Depar- 
ture 


4/6 
4/1 
4/14 
9/20 

9/24 
9/27 


4/23 
4/26 

93 

9,'24 
9  27 

4  23 

4 '26 

4  23 
426 

9  20 
9  25 
9,27 

1;30 

2  3 

4  5 

4/11 

4/13 


Per  diem  rate 


Total 
days 


7 
3 

4 

4 

7 

3 

7 
3 

4 
5 

2 

6 

4 

5 
2 


Foreign 
currency 


18.000 

15,275 

18,000 

2.  510 

375 

3,480 


12,462 

223 


I.I  S.  dolhi 

'luivalen* 

or  U  S 

currency 


50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50. 00 

50.00 

50  00 


50.  00 
53.  00 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U  S  dcllai 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


pqui^ale/i' 

or  U  S, 

currency 


i  jieign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

pquivaUn! 

or  U  S 

currency 


2,50(1 

375 
3.480 

12,462 

223 

12  462 
223 

2  500 
375 

3  480 

350 

50 
18,000 
15,275 
18,000 
184,00 


50.  00 

50.00 
60.  00 

50.00 

60.00 

50.00 
60.00 

saoo 

50.00 

50.00 

50,00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.  00 
50.  00 
50.00 


54.  000 

75.375 

54,000 

10  000 

1750 

1  500 

10.440 

I  11  650 

75,  587 
669.  Q'J 

10,  000 

'750 

1.500 

10  440 

87.237 
40.00 
629.  CO 

87,237 
669 

10,  COO 
1  875 
6  960 

2,100 

54  000 
75,  375 
36  000 


150.00  . 
250,00  . 
150.03  . 

200,03  . 
1  103.00 
200.00 
150.00  . 
146.73 

303.27 
150.00 

200.  00 

;  100,  00 

200.  00 

150.00 

350.00  . 
■9.15 
140.85  . 

350,  00 
150.00 

200.  00 
250.  00 
100.00 

300.  00 
200.  00 
150,00 
250.00 
100.00 


'4  152  50 


"553.8! 


4  592.50 


300 


612.50 


300.  00 


1,230.80 


333  92 


Foreign 
currency 


54,  000 
"6.375 

54,000 
10,000 

1,500 
10,440 


75.687 
669. 03 

10  000 

4  152.50 

10,440 

87  237 

629.  00 

87  237 
669 

10  000 

6  467.  50 

6  960 

2,100 

600 

54,000 

76  375 

36.  000 

1  23C.80 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


150  00 
250.00 
150.00 
200. 00 

200.00 

150.00 


303.27 

150.  00 

200.  00 

753  81 

150.00 

350.00 

140.  85 

350.  00 
150.00 

200.00 
862  50 
100.00 

300.  00 
500.  00 
150.00 
250.00 
100.  00 
333.92 


'Refund. 

Refund  (J7.68  to  Embas:y;  $92.32  to  State  Department). 
>  Local  transportation  used  by  group  attending  meeting  lor  vvhich  I  signed  as  lean  ot  the  group. 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreipp  currency  (U  S.  dollar  equivalent) 


Mat.  18,  1971. 


Amount 
18  279  98 


WRIGHT  PATMAN, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  347  AND  H.  RES.  572  OF  1ST  SESS.  AND  H   RES   1'33  OF  2D  SESS.,  91ST 
CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  (FULL  COMMITTEE),  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC,  31,  1970 


Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoun 

per  diem 

Transportation 

Tola 

U.S.  dollar 

U  S  dollar 

US   dollar 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

Name  of 

Depar- 

Total 

Foreign 

or  US 

Foreign 

or  U  S. 

Foreign 

or  U  S 

Foreign 

or  US. 

Name  and  count'y 

currency 

Arrival 

ture 

days 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

Hon  John  H   Dent. 

Sy<itzerland        

S  franc 

6/18 

6'24 

7 

215.50 

50.00 

1  508.  50 

350.00 

1  497 

346.  59 

3  035.  50 

696.  59 

Denmark 

Kroner 

Pound 

6'25 
6,'27 

6  26 
5,28 

2 
2 

375 
20.  56. 1 

50.00 
50.00 

750 
41.12.3 

100.00 
100.00 

94  15 

12.54 

844.15 
41.12.3 

112   54 

United  Kingdom. 

100.00 

Germany' 

Deutsche  mark 

3  367.20 

925.  3! 

3  367.20 

1  925.31 

Hon.  Dominick  V  Daniels: 

..  S.  franc. 

6  18 

5,'23 

6 

215.50 

50.  00 

1,508.50 

350.00 

1  508.50 

:  350.00 

Total 

300.  00 

3."228.'!2" 

"887  09 

3.228  12 

Germanv' 

..  Marks 

887.09 

Denmark 

.-  Krone 

6-24 

6  25 

2 

375 

50.00 

750 

100.00  . 

760 

<  100.  00 

Total 

0  . 
100,00  . 

41,12.3" 

United  Kingdom. 

-.  Pound 

6/25 

6/26 

2 

20.9.4 

50.00 

41.12.3 

•  100.00 

Total 

0 

Hon.  William  H.  Avres 

Switzerland    

Sv.iss  francs 

6  4 

6'9 

5 

215.50 

50  00 

1 .  293 

300.00 

1.293.00 

30^.00 

local  transportation   ... 

1 .  920.  00 

446  72 

1.920.CKJ 

446  72 

Germany  ' 

..   Marks 

3.228  12 

88'  rw 

3  228  12 

887   09 

Hon. John  M.  Ashbrook- 

Switzerland        

..  S.  francs 

6  1 

6,15 

14 

215.50 

50,00 

3,018  75 

700.00 

3, 158.  00 

737.  09 

6.186.75 

1,437.09 

Germany  J. 

..  Marks 

3.228.12 

sr  0? 

3,  228.12 

887.09 

Hon.  John  N,  Erienborn- 

Switzerland 

.-  S.  francs.    .. 

6/'I3 

673 

10 

215,  50 

50.00 

2,155 

500.00  . 

2.155 

500.  00 

Local  transportation 

"-.Marks......  ^. 

..  Krone 

'.           6  23 

2. 189  60 
3,531,90 

507.  J9 
970.  57 

2.189  60 

3.531.90 

750 

507.09 

Germany  ' 

970.  57 

Denmark 

6?5 

1 

325 

60.00 

750 

100.00 

100  00 

United  Kingdom 

Local  transportation 

.    Pounds . 

6  26 

6,29 

3 

20  9  4 

50  00 

6''  8  3 

150  00 

62.8.3 

:  50. 00 

4.13.6 

11.22 

4  13.6 

11.22 

'  $50  (U.S.  dollars)  refunded. 

•  Round  trip  air  fare. 

'  $50  of  per  diem  amount  returned  by  persona!  check. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


*  $100  of  per  diem  amount  returned  bv  personal  check. 
"  Round  trip  fare. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$9,168.50 


8874 
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JfPORT  OF  FXPF'^DITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AtiD  APPROPRIATED  FIJNOS    TRAVEL  AUTHORIHD  BY  H.  RtS.  S77.  1ST  SESS.,  91ST  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
(SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  0''   EOJCATION),   HOUSE   OF   t'l  PRESENTATIVES    EXPENDED   BETWEEN  JAN.   1   AND   DEC    '<1     197i) 


Date 


Per  rtiem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

US. 

equivalent 
Foreign  or  US 

currency         currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 

currency 


50.00 


50.00 


2,100 


2,100 


600.00     17,092.84     12,026.58 
3,142.65  872.47 


600.00 


Hon  John  Brademas: 

Israel      .  Pounds 1/14  1/25  12  175 

Netherljnds  ' Florin 

Hon.  James  H.  Sctieuer:  .„  ,_,  .„  „„  ,  -cr>  cnn  nn 

Israel....  Pounds 1/13  1/23  10  175  50.00  1,750  500.00... 

Netherlands'. Florin - ■- J,i33.<rJ 

Hon.  Lloyd  Meeds: 

Israel. Pcunds 1/10  1/25  15  175 

Netherlarids !.        Florin --- 

Hon.  Orval  Hansen;  „  ,,,  ,«  nn  >  en  .en  nn 

Israel- -  Pounds 112  1'2C  9  175  50.00  1,575  450.00...       . 

Netherlands. Florin - - 3.66li.9b        1,016.37 

Charl^W.Radclifte: ^^^^^^ ^^^  ^^^^  ^3  ^^^  5„_^„  ^^^  650. 00  .     ^      ^^ 

Netherlands' Flonn - -   -■-      3,124.40 

JackG^^Duncan ^^^^^^ ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  650.00.... 

Germany  '-.. Marks 

Netherlands Florin  

^''\3'aeT"' Pourrds 113  1,'27  15  175  50.00  2.625  750.00... 

Netherlands- Florm  .   -  -   --- .    .    . 

Robert  Andringa: 

Israel..-- Pound 113  125  13  175 

Germany - -  Mark- --    .    - -   


887. 98 
2,587.85  718  41 


867.41 


9,  192.84 
3.142.6s 

1,750.00 
3,  199.23 

2.  100.  00 
2,587.85 

l,575.0u 
3.660.95 

2,275.00 
3,124.40 

2,275.00 


50.00 


2,275 


650. 00 


3,191.52  864.91        3,191.52 

2"387!in"        66.'.  72 
3'l9l'52  '         864.91 


US 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


2,626.53 

872  47 

500.  00 


600, uO 
718.44 

450,  OC 
1,016.37 

65D.  UO 
867.41 

650.00 

""'864.91 


2,  625.  Ou 
2,387.10 

2.275.00 
3,191.52 


750.00 
662. 72 


650.  00 
864.91 


1  Includes  local  tra'isportation  for  all  members  in  trip 


Foreign  c^rre  'cy  {US  dollar  cquivaleni) 


•  Round  trip  air  fare. 
RECAPITULATION 


Amount 

Wi  631.74 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRFNCIF3  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,   IKAUL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  572,  1ST  SESS  .  91SI  CONG.,  COMMIUEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
(GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR).  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND  DEC.  31.  1970 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation  i 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Augustus  F,  Hawkins 

Philippines --  Peso-.. 

Thailand Baht     - 

Hong  Kong --  Dollars. 

Taiwan     -       -     .       -  DollarS- 

Japan  .   . Yen  — 

Germany  (round-trip  air  fare).. .  Marks.. 

Sweden Kroner 

Denmark Kroner. 

Denmark  (air  fare) Kroner, 

Norway.. -     Kroner. 

Germany  (round-trip  air  fare).   .  Marks.. 

Panama  Canal  Zone Dollar.. 

Costa  Rica. -   -   -  Colon.. 

Co';t3  Rica Colon.. 

Costa  Rica Colon.. 

Mexico-  Peso.. 

Mexico       --         Peso 

Phillip  Burton: 

Phi!il.cines Peso... 

Baht.. 

Dollar.. 

Dollar 

Yen 

M^rks.. 
Kroner- 
Kroner. 
Marks. 


Arrival 


1/8 

I  10 
1  14 
1  IS 
1  19 

815 
8,18 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollai 

equivalen' 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1  10 
1  14 
1  18 
1  19 
1  24 


196 

1.041.25 
302.  50 

'  isibbo" 


50.  00  587.  80 

50. 00  4, 165 

50.00  1.210 


150.00 
200.  00 
200.  00 


50.00 


108. 000 


300.  00 


8  18 
8  23 


258.  75 

375 


50.00 
50.00 


1,035 
1.875 


200.  00 
250.  00 


8/23 


8/25 


356.62 


50.00 


713.25 


100.00 


Foreign 
currency 


'60.13 

'75.05 

'  429.  44 

169.127 

6.889  95 

I  619.  58 

I  400.  38 

139.20 

2  385 

3,547.27 


Thaiiand . 

Horg  Kong 

Tai'Aan ..    .    . 

Japan  .     .    -.    .    . 

Germany  (round-trip  air  fare) 

Sweden   

Demark  -     -.  .    ..   .    . 

Geima"\'  r'ound-tfio'  air  fare) 
William  Clay. 

Philippines.. .- .-  Peso. 

Thailand Baht 

Hong  Kong Dollar 

Taiwan Dollar 

Japan  ...      ..     .     . Yei-- 

Germany  (round-triD  air  tare)  -  -  Marks  

Panama  Canal  Zone        - Dollar 

Costa  Rxa  .  ..  Colon 

Costa  Rca Col6n... 

Mexico Peso 

Louis  Stokes: 

Panama  Canal  Zone Dollar , 

Costa  Rica Col6n 

Costa  Rica Col6n 

Mexico     Pbso... 

W,lliam  D.  Ford- 
Phi  hppines.  Peso - 

Thadand. Baht 

Ta.wan.  Dollar 

Okinawa Dollar 

Korea.    Won — 

Japan..  .  Yen 

Germany  (round-trip  air  fare)-      Deu'sche  Mark. 

Footnoies  at  end  of  table. 


11  5 

11  7 

11  7 

11  7 

U  10 

U  10 

1  8 
1  11 
I  14 
1  18 
!  19 

8  15 
8  18 


11  7 

11  10 
11  10 
11  10 

11  14 

11  14 

1  11 

1  11 
1  18 
1  19 
1  24 

8  18 
8  23 


1/8 
1  10 
1  14 
1  18 
M9 


1/10 
1T4 
1  18 
1  19 
1  24 


331 


50.00 


1  655 


250.00     11131.08 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


'  15.  31 

1  12.  37 
1  10.74 

1  192.  0? 
1,867.20 

1  119.68 

■:].  42 

IS.  56 
334.  Vi 
976.91 

1  170.86 


624.  50 


196 

1.041.25 

302. 50 


50.00 


(460.67) 
3,122.50 


50.  00  783.  80 

50.00       3.123.75 
50.00  1,210 


(59. 59) 

250.  00 


200.  00 
150.  00 
200.  00 


18  000 


50.00 


108. 000 


300.  00 


258.75 
375 


50.00 
50.00 


1,035 
1,875 


196 

1.041.25 
302.  50 


50. 00  587.  80 

50.00  4  166 

50.00  1  210 


18.000 


50.00 


108,  000 


11  5 
11;7 
11/7 

11  TO 

U,'5 
11  7 
11/7 
11  10 

1/8 
1/11 
1/14 
1/15 
1/17 
1/19 


11, '7 
U'lU 
11  10 
11  14 

11-7 
IMO 

IMO 
1114 

1/U 
1/14 
1/16 
1/17 
1,/19 
121 


2  . 

3 
3 
5 

2 

3 
3 

5 

4 
3 
2 


331 
331 

524,  50 


331 


624.  50 

196 

041.25 
2,000 

15,165 
18,  000 


50.00  1655 

50.00  (450.67) 

50.00        3  122.50 


50.00  1555 

(460.67) 

50  00        3.122.50 


200.  00 
250.  00 


150.00 
200.00 
200.  00 

300."  00 


250.00 
(69. 59) 

250.  00 


1  1.850 


1  60.  1 3 

'  75.  C5 
'  429. 44 
169  127 
6,  390.  36 
'  619.  58 
1  400.  V 

547.07 

1  60.13 


1  75.  05 
1  429.  44 
'  69,127 
6  889.  95 

1  1   131.08 

1  i^85Q 


50.  00  783.  80 

50.00        3  123.75 
50.  00  4,  000 


250.00      I  1   131.08 
(69.59)  

250.00  '  1,850 

200.00  161.0  13 

150.00  

100.00 


'  118.  12 

'  15.  31 

12.37 

10.7) 

1  192  CO 

1   73!.  8" 

1  119.68 

1  53.  '9 

976  91 

I  15.31 

1  12,37 

10.74 

192.02 

1   857.20 

I  170.86 

118   12 

1  170.86 

i"!1'"i2' 
1  15  34 


50.00 
50.00 


30,  330 
54,  000 


100.00  - 

150.  00  1  3,  690 

.      7.124.19 


1  10.25 

1  930.67 


Total 


II  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreii^ii  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


647.93 

4.  165 

1,285.05 

429.  44 

177,127 

6,  889. 95 

1,654.58 

2,275.38 

159.20 
V  098.  25 
-  547  27 


165. 34 

200  00 
212.37 

10.74 

492.  02 

,  867.  20 

319,  68 

303,42 

18.56 
434.13 
976.94 


2.786.08 
■  779.  25 
(460.67) 

1  972.  50 

1  1 18  on 

843.97 
3.123.75 
1  285.05 

129  11 
1  771  27 
6  390  ifc 

1  651.58 

2  275.  37 
■7  54/  27 

647.93 

4.165 

1  285,  05 

429.44 

177,127 

5,889,95 

2,785.08 
(■460  67) 

1  972  50 


2,  786  08 
(460  67) 

1  972  50 

547.93 
3,123.75 

4,000 

'30,"330 

57,690 

7,124,19 


420. 86 
117.71 
(69.59) 
398. 12 
-11  052 

215.34 
150.  00 
212.37 
10  74 
492. 02 
1,731.80 
319  68 
303. 39 
976.94 

165. 34 
200.00 
212.37 
10.74 
492.02 
;  867.20 

420."  86' 
(69. 59) 
398. 12 


420. 86 
(69. 59) 
398. 12 

215.34 
150.00 

100.00 

100.  o6' 

160.25 
930. 67 
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Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Tmal  amount 

per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

U  S  dollar 

US.  dollar 

US  dolla- 

U  S.  dollar 

'■qutvalen' 

equivalent 

equivale"' 

erju'valent 

Name  ot 

Depar- 

Total 

Foreign 

or  U,S 

Foreign 

or  U.S 

Foreign 

or  US 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Name  and  country 

currency 

Arrival 

ture 

days 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

John  N.  Erlenborn: 

Philippines 

.  Peso 

1/8 

1/10 

3 

196 

50.00 

537.  80 

150.00 

160.13 

'15,31 

647  93 

165.34 

.  Baht . 

1/10 

1/14 

4 

;   041.25 

50.00 

4.165 

200.00 

4,  ie5 

200.  00 

Hong  Kong ...    . 

Dollar ... 

1/14 

1/18 

4 

302.50 

50.  00 

1,210 

200.00 

75.05 

12.37 

:   285  O", 

212.37 

Taiwan 

.  Dollar 

1/18 

1/19 

1 

'429.44 

'  10.74 

429.41 

10.74 

Japan.. 

Germany  (round-trip  air 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Yen     

1/19 

i'24 

6 

18.000 

50.00 

108  000 

300.  00 

'69  127 

'  192.02 

177.127 

492.  02 

fare). 

Marks 

6,889  95 

'   867.20 

6,889,95 

;   oe7.20 

Dollar 

11, '5 

11/7 

2 

Custa  Rica 

.  Colon 

11,7 

11/10 

3 

331 

50.00 

1  655 

250.00 

'1,13!,  08 

170  86 

2  786,08 

420  86 

Costa  Rica  . 

-  Colon 

(450.67) 

(69  59) 

(450.67; 

(69. 59) 

Mexico --. 

.  Peso 

ii'io 

11,14 

5 

624  50 

50.  00 

3. 172.  50 

25n.  00 

'  1  850 

1148.12 

4  972.  50 

398. 12 

William  Scherle: 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

.  Dollar 

11/5 

117 

2 

Costa  Rica               -   -- 

.  CoWn.. 

11,77 

11  10 

3 

331 

50.00 

1,655 

250.00 

1  1   131,08 

1  170.  80 

2  786,  08 

420  86 

Costa  Rica  -       - 

.  Colon 

(460.67) 

(69.59) 

(45j,  67) 

(59.59) 

Mexico.   - 
Marvin  Esch: 

Philippines     - 

.  Peso.... 

11/io 

11  14 

5 

624.  5^' 

50.  00 

3  122.50 

250.  00 

1  1  850 

148  12 

1  972  51 

398. 12 

.  Peso 

1/8 

1/10 

3 

196 

50.00 

783.80 

200.  00 

'50.13 

1  15.34 

843,93 

215.34 

Philippines  -.. 

.  Peso 

(201) 

(51.28) 

(201,  O(') 

(^FJ^ 

Thailand..          

Vietnam            

Baht    

ITO 

1T3 

3 

1  041  25 

50.00 

3  123.75 

150.00 

3  123.75 

150.00 

.  Piaster 

1  13 

1T5 

9 

Hon?  Kong 

.  Dollar 

1  15 

1,18 

3 

302. 50 

50.00 

907.50 

150.00 

1  75.05 

1  12.37 

982  n-. 

152.37 

Taiwan   

.  Dollar 

1,T8 

1'19 

! 

i  429.44 

'  10.74 

429  41 

10.74 

Japan. 

Germany  (roiind-tnp  air 

.  Yen      

1/19 

124 

6 

18  000 

50.00 

144  000 

400.  00 

•■  59. 127 

1  192.  02 

213  127 

592.02 

fare).. 

.  Mark 

6  889.95 

I   867.2' 

6  889.95 

1,867.20 

Panama  Canal  Zone  ... 

.  Dollar 

11/5 

117 

2   , 

Costa  Rica                

.  Colon 

117 

11 '10 

3 

331 

50.00 

1,65^ 

250.  00 

'  1   131.08 

1  1711.86 

2  786.08 

420.86 

Co5ta  Rica          

-  Col6n 

(460.57) 

(69.  59) 

(450.67) 

(09.59) 

Mexico . 

.  Peso 

h'/id 

11/14 

5 

624.  50 

5u.  on 

3  122.50 

250.00 

1  1   850 

'  148.12 

4  972.  50 

398.12 

Adnenne  Fields 

Philippines 

.  Peso 

1/8 

1/10 

3 

196 

50.00 

587.80 

1 50. 00 

1  6iO.  13 

'  15.34 

647.93 

165.34 

Thailand 

.  Baht 

1/10 

1/14 

4 

1,041.25 

50.  00 

4  165 

200.00   _ 

4   165 

200.00 

Hong  Kong 

.  Dollar 

1/14 

1'18 

1 

302.50 

50.00 

1,210 

200.  Oni 

1  75.05 

'  12.37 

1,285,05 

212.37 

.  Dollar 

.  Yen... 

1/18 
1/19 

1  19 
1  24 

1 
6 

1  429. 44 

'■  69. 127 

'  10.74 
1  192.02 

429  44 
177  127 

10.74 

Japan  .    

18.000 

50  00 

108,000 

300.00 

492.  02 

Germany  (round-trip  air 
Sweden   . 

fare) 

-  Marks 

Kroner . 

"  8'"l5 

■"818" 

4 

1  03b 

200  on 

6.889.95 
1619.68 

1  867.20 
•  119.68 

6  889  95 

1  654  58 

1,867.20 

258.75 

50.00 

319.68 

Denmark 

fare), 
fare) 

.  Kroner 

8'18 
8  23 

8  23 

8 '25 

5 

2 

375 
356  62 

50.00 
50.00 

1.875 
713.25 

250.  00 
100  00 

'400.37 

1  330 

3  806.  04 

1  53.39 
'  46.23 
1.048.20 
(71.26). 

2,275.37 
1.043.25 
3  806.04 

303.39 

Norway 

Germany  (round-trip  air 

Kroner 

146.23 

Mark 

1   048.20 

Germany  (round-trip  air 
Mary  McAndrew: 

Mark 

(71.26) 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

-  Dollar 

.  Colon 

11/5 
11,7 

117 
11/10 

2  . 
3 

Costa  Rica 

331 

50.00 

1.655 

250.00 

1,131.08 

170.86 

2  786.  08 

420  86 

Costa  Rica  .     

.  Colon 

(460.67) 

(59. 59) 

(460.67) 

(59.59) 

Mexico 

.  Peso 

11/10 

11,'14 

5 

624.  50 

50   0'' 

3   122. '^f* 

250.00 

1  1  850 

'  148   ■.2 

4  972  50 

398. 12 

Michael  Bernstein: 

Philippines 

Thailand...   

.  Peso 

1/8 

1/10 

3 

196 

50.00 

587.  80 

150.00 

60.13 

15.34 

647. 93 

165.  34 

.  Baht.- 

1/10 

1/14 

4 

1,041.25 

50. 00 

4.165 

200,  00 

4.165 

200.  00 

Hong  Kong 

.  Dollar..  

1/14 

1/18 

4 

302.  50 

50.00 

1.210 

200.  00 

175.05 

'  12.37 

1  285.05 

212.37 

Taiwan..     .   .     - 

.  Dollar 

1/18 

1/19 

1 

1429.44 

1  10,74 

429.  44 

10.74 

Japan  .       .   

-  Yen 

1/19 

1/24 

6 

18,  000 

50.00 

108,  000 

300.00 

69, 127 

192,02 

177,127 

492.  02 

Germany  (round-trip  air 

fare) 

.  Mark 

6,889.95 

1,867.20 

6,889.95 

1.867.20 

Denmark.. .   . 

.  Kroner. 

8/18 

8/23 

5 

375 

50.  00 

1  875 

250  00 

1  400. 37 

1  53.  39 

2,275,37 

303.39 

Norway 

Kroner. 

8;23 

8  25 

•) 

356,  62 

50.00 

713.25 

100  00 

330 

46. 23 

1,043,23 

146  23 

Germany  (round-trip  air 
Martin  LaVor: 

fare). 

Mark 

3  239, 10 

892.  07 

3  239,  10 

892.  07 

Philippines 

.  Peso 

1/8 

1/10 

3 

196 

50.00 

587.  80 

150.00 

'  60,  13 

'  15.34 

647.93 

165,34 

Thailand 

.  Baht 

1/10 

1/14 

1 

1  041,25 

50.00 

4.165 

200.00 

4  165 

200.  00 

Hong  Kong 

.  Dollar.. 

1/14 

1/18 

4 

302,  50 

50.00 

1  210 

200  10 

'75.05 

!  12  37 

1,285  05 

212.37 

Taiwan  .          

.  Dollar 

1/18 

1/19 

1 

■  429.  44 

1  10.74 

429  44 

10.74 

Japan  .   .... 

.  Yen 

1/19 

1/24 

6 

18,000 

50.  00 

1 08.  000 

300. 000 

'69,127 

:  192  02 

177   127 

492.02 

Germany  (round-trip  air 

fare). 

.  Mark   

6,  889,  95 

1   867.20 

6  889.95 

1,  867.  20 

Panama  Canal  Zone  .. 

.  Dollar  . 

11/5 

117 

2 

Costa  Rica 

.  Colones 

11,7 

1110 

3 

331 

50.00 

1.655 

250.  00 

'  1,131,08 

'  170  85 

2,786,08 

420.86 

Costa  Rica      

.  Colones. .   .   . 

(460.67) 

(69.59) 

250.  00 

(460,57) 

(69.  59) 

Mexico 

.  Peso 

11,10 

1111 

r 

524  50 

50.  on 

3   122  50 

1,850 

140   12 

4  972,50 

398.  12 

Ernest  Mannino' 

Philippines 

.  Peso 

18 

1  U 

1 

1% 

50.  00 

783.  80 

200.  00 

'60.13 

115.34 

547.93 

215.34 

-  Baht 

-  Dollar . 

.  Dollar    

1  11 
1  11 

1  11 
1  16 

3 
2 

1.041.25 
2  000 

50  00 
50  00 

3.123.75 
4  000 

150.00 
100  00 

3.123.75 
4,000 

150  00 

100.00 

Ol.inawa 

1  15 

1  17 

1 

Won 

1  17 

1  19 

2 

15  165 

50  00 

30. 330 

100.00  . 

30,  330 

100.00 

Japan 

.  Yen  

1  19 

1  21 

3 

18.000 

50.00 

54,000 

150.00 

■3.690 

110.25 

57.690 

160.25 

Germany  (round-trip  air 

fare) 

Mark 

6  889  95 

1,86'  ?n 

i  889  95 

1.867.20 

Ronald  A,  Downing. 

Philippines 

.  Peso. 

1-8 

I'll 

4 

196 

50.00 

783.80 

200.  00 

'60,13 

115.34 

547.93 

215.34 

Thailand        

.  Baht 

1  11 

1  11 

3 

1.041.25 

50.00 

3.123.75 

150.00 

7. 123  75 

150,00 

.  Dollar. 

.  Dollar 

.  Won 

.  Yen 

1  14 

1  16 
1  17 
1  19 
121 

2  000 

50  00 

4  000 

100  00 

4.000 

100,00 

1  16 
1  17 
1  19 

1 

Korea 

15.165 
18.000 

50  00 

30  330 

100  00 

30.330 

100.00 

Japan 

3 

50.00 

54.  000 

150.00 

'3.690 

110  25 

57,690 

160  25 

Germany  (round-trin  ai 

fare) 

.   Mark 

6,889  95 

1,86-  2^' 

6  889,95 

1.867  20 

John  0.  Amos' 

Philippines 

..  Peso 

1  8 

1,T0 

3 

196 

50.00 

587.  80 

150.00 

'60,13 

'  1  5  31 

547.93 

165.  34 

Thailand 

.  Baht 

1,10 

1  14 

1 

1.041.25 

50.00 

4.155 

200.  00 

4,165 

200.  OC 

Hong  Kong       

.  Dollar 

1  14 

1  18 

1 

302.  50 

50.00 

1.210 

200.  00 

'75.05 

'12,37 

;   285,05 

212.37 

Taiwan. 

.  Dollar 

1/18 

1'19 

1 

1  429.  44 

'  10.  74 

129  44 

10,74 

Japan 

..  Yen 

1/19 

121 

5 

18.000 

50  00 

108.  000 

300. 00 

1  69.  127 

■  192.  02 

177,127 

492   02 

Germany  (round-trip  air 

fare). 

-  Marks- 

6.  889.  95 

1   867.  ?' 

6  889.95 

\.ik\2Z 

David  J.Smith- 

Philippines 

Peso 

1/8 

1/11 

4 

196 

50.00 

783.  80 

200.  00 

'60.13 

■  15.34 

647,93 

215  34 

Thailand 

..  Baht 

1  11 

1/14 

3 

1,041,25 

50.00 

3.  123.  75 

150.00  . 

3.123.75 

1 50.  00 

Taiwan 

Dollar 

1'14 

1'16 

2 

2.000 

50.00 

4.000 

100.00  . 

4,000 

100.  00 

Okinawa . 

.  Dollar. 

1  16 

1/17 

i 

Korea  

..  Won. 

MV 

1/19 

2 

15,165 

50.00 

30.330 

100.00 

30,  330 

1 00. 00 

Japan.. 

.  Yen  .  .. 

1/19 

1'21 

3 

18,000 

50.00 

54.  000 

150.00 

1  3, 690 

110.25 

57,690 

150.25 

Germany  (round-trip  airfare) 

Deutsche  mark 

6,889,9' 

1  867  20 

5.  889.  95 

1.867.20 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Name  ^i^d  country 


r.'ame  ot 
currency 


R-;bert  E.  Vagley: 

Philippines Peso 

Tnailan-1... Baht 

Hong  Kong Dollar 

T'lwan Dollar. 


Japan. 

Germ:)"/  (round-trip  air  fare) 
Panama  Canal  Zone 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica 

Mexico       ...     . 


Yen. 

Deutsche  mark. 

Dollar . 

Colon  .. 

Colon.. 

Peso 


Arrival 


1/8 
1/11 
1/14 
1/18 
1/19 

"Yl/5 
117 

nVi'o 


Date 


Depar- 
ture 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Transportation 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign  or  U  S. 

currency        currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


i/n 

114 
I  18 
1,19 
1  24 


11/7 
11/10 


11,'14 


4                196            50.00           783.80          200.00           '60.13  '15.34 

3  1.041.25  50.00        3.123.75  150.00  ...      . 

4  302.50            50.00              1.210            200.00          '75  05  '12.37 

1               ....                   1429.44  110.74 

6            18.000             50.00          108.  OCO           300.00         '69  127  '192.02 

6,889.95  1867.20 

1 

3       331     50.00     1,655     250.00  i  1, 131  08  170  86 
(460.67)    (69.59) 

5  624.50             50.00        3.122.50           250.00           ■  1,850  '148.12 


647.  93 

3,123,75 

1.285.05 

429. 44 

177  127 

6  889  95 

2  786.  .8 
(460.  67) 
4,  972.  50 


215.34 

150.00 

212.37 

10.74 

492.  02 

1  867.2' 

'2C,'86" 
(69  59) 

3')?  !2 


'  Pro  rata  sliare  of  local  transportation. 


■'  Miscellaneous  expenses  incurred  by  subcommittee,  but  charged  In  Congressman  Hawl>ins,  as 
acting  cliairmnn,  for  f?onl<l<eeping   pu'nn<;ps. 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
Fore  gn  currercy  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)... J53.  388.59 


Total     76  188.83 


fVlar.  19,1971 


CARL  0.  PERKINS, 
Chairman  Committee  ti  Education  and  Labor 
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Name  and  ccunlry 

"iame  ot 
currency 

Arrival 

Dale 

Depar 
ture 

Total 
days 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoun 

Foreign 
currency 

per  diem 

Transportation 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalen' 

Foreign            or  U  S 

currency         currency 

Tola 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U  G 
curtciu:, 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 

Foreign 

currency 

US.  dollar 

oquivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

♦ 

Hon   E.  Ross  Adair:  Mexico 

Melvin  0,  Benson, 

Egypt,  United  Aiao  Republic 
Lebanon 

Greece 

Israel. 

Peso 

11/27 

1  15 

1  18 
120 
1  23 
1  28 

3,29 
3,30 

3  31 

4  3 

4  4 
4  6 

4  8 
4^9 

4  11 

4  14 
4  15 
4  13 

4,19 

4  21 
4 '23 

5  30 
9  1 
9 

96 
9  8 
911 

1,12 

1  14 
1  17 
1  20 
1  23 
1  25 

5  3 
55 

5  14 
5  19 
5,7 1 

12/3 

1  18 

12'J 
1  23 
128 

1  30 

3/30  "' 
3'31 
43 

6 

2 

5 
2 

i   " 

1 

3 

624.5 

27,777 

163 

1,500 

175 

31,  350 

277' 

277 
277 

50.00 

50.00 

50  00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.  00 

50.00' 

50.00 
50.00 

3,747 

83.33 

326 

4,5(30 

875 

52.  700 

277  ' 

277 
831 

300.00  . 

150.00  . 

100.  00 
150.  i»  . 
250.  00 
100. 00 

50.00  . 

50.00 

150.00 

3.747 

83  33 

3d3 

4.  300 

1,041.20 

52,  700 

645.  310 

277 

277 

831 

2,503 

277 

554 

554 

277 

554 

831 

49,450 

277 

831 

277 

554 

10,  300 

554 

103.12.6 

2  516.54 

47.5 

675 

55,55 

384 

059,65 

55." 

s  763.1:' 

8,398 

555 

94  1)50 

4,500 

555.5 

82  19.0 

4  351.45 

5  OOil 

1  633.  5- 
157.250 

6  960 
82.19.0 

3  073.  30 

;s8  13.6 
2.657 

2  205  44 
2  320  4.: 

53,330 

326 

599.6 

552 

5,047.84 

300.00 

1 

• 

Egyptian  pouni 

Lebanese 
pound 
.  Drachma 

Israeli  pound... 

--   Lire .. 

.   Egyptian  pound. . 

Franc. 

F   franc. . 

F   franc   . 

G  t-anc. 

F  franc. 

F  franc. 
.     F.  franc . 

F.  franc  . 

F.  franc. 

F  franc . 

C.  franc. 

F.  franc. 

F  franc . 

F.  franc. 

F.  franc. 

R  franc. 

F.  franc 
. .   Pou-1 1      .    . 
..  N.  Ghana  ced" 
..  B.dinar 

S.  rial  . 

F.  pound... 

L.  pound.- . 

L.  pound. . . 

Franc.-    . 
.  Israeli  pound  . . 

..  Franc.           ... 
..  Deutsche  mark 
..  Lire      - 
..  Drachma 
..  Franc. 
. .  Pound  .    . 
Du'ch  florin 

-  Franc 
Deutsche  mar- 
Lire 

Peseta   . 
Pound-  -  - .    - 
Du'ch  florin 

Pound 

Franc     .  .  .   .. 

Franc           -    . 

Deuioche  mark 

-  E.  pound. . . 

L.  pound -  - 

i.  pound 

27 
'l66'20" 
645.  310 

8.28 

)7  M 

i.  161. 47 

150.00 

108. 28 

150.00 
297.50 

Rome 

Transportation 

France              

100.  OC 

1,161.47 

50.00 

■• 

Morocco       . 

Guinea                      .  , 

50.00 

1 

2.303 

10.  l-j 

150.00 

« 

Guinea                

10.15 

Sierra  Leone 

4  4 

4  6 

4  8 

49 
4  11 
4  14 

415"'"' 
4  18 
4  19 

4  21 

4  23 
4,27 

9/i" 

9 '4 
9  6 
9/8 
9/11 
9-12 

! 

r 

2 
3 
.  .. 

3 
1 

2 

2 
5 

2 

3 

2 
2 
3 

-> 

L. 

277 

277 
277 
277 
277 
277 

277  " 

277 
277 
277 

'277 
20.14.9 

23.750 

225. 50 

27.777 

183 

175 

276 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00' 
50.00 
50.00 
50.  00 
50.00 
50,00 

277 

554 
554 
277 
554 
831 

"277 
831 

277 
554 

554 

103.12.6 

47.5' 

675 

55.55 

326 

525 
552 

50.00 
100.00 
100.00 

50  00 
1)0.00 
!'0  00 

50.00 
150.00 

50.00 
100.00 

100.00 
250  00   . 

ioo.oo 

150.00 
100.00 
100.00 

150.00 
100.00 

150.00 
150.00  . 
150.00  . 
150.00  . 
100.00 
200. 00 

100.  00 
450.00 
250.  00 
100.00  . 
200.00 

50.00 

9 

Ivory  Coast. 

100  00 

Mali 

Upper  Volta       .  . 

100. 00 

50.  00 

* 

•liger..    

Cameroon 

Cameroon..          .       _  _ 

100.00 

« 

150.  M 

49  450 

178.52 

178.52 

; 

Chad 

50.00 

^ 

150.00 

._ 

Burundi 

Rwanda 

Rwanda 

Uganda... 

United  Kingdom... 

Transportation 

Bahrain 

Saudi  Arabia 

50.00 

100.90 

n,  300 
2.  516.  54 

58 

174  6 

T  ■'63.10 
898 

103.50 

?  457.  .^0 

17  82 
49  9i 

1   646,6" 

17.91 

103.  50 
100.  00 
25.J.  00 
2,467  20 
100.00 
150.00 

' 

Egypt--       -    --- - 

Lebanon 

Israel 

France 

100.00 
117.82 
199.91 

100,00 

> 

Transportation 

loh"  J.  Brady,  Jr 

Belgium            

Wes'  Germany 

Italy                   

Greece. 

France. 

England 

Trdiiscor'a'on            

1,646.60 

- 

1,14 
1/17 
1,'20 
l,/23 
1/25 
1  29 

5  5 
5,14 
5  19 
5,21 
5  24... 

3 

3 

3 
3 
2 
4 

9 
5 
2 

250 

185 

31,350 

1.500 

277.7 

20.14.9 

2,500  ' 
181.5 

31.450 
3,490 

20.14.9 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

5<).'00' 

50.00 

50.00 

50,00 
50.  00 

50.00 
50,00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
■>0.00 
60  00 

7,500 

555 

91,050 

4,500 

555.5 

82.19.0 

5, 000 

1  633.  50 

157,250 

6  980 

82. 19. 0 

167.91 
150. 00 

150.00 

150.00 
100.  DO 

4  '354'  '4"5 

i  2n8'9o 

848.04 

180  7^ 
315.89 
249  54 
637  66 

49.90 
1.442.24 

200.  00 
1,208.90 

Belgium                 

Wes'Gr-nany 

I'aly 

100. 00 
450.00 



250.00 

Spam.      ... 

England 

Transportation 
Hon.  William  S   BroomJ.eU. 

England 

Switzerland  . 

France.         .... 

Transportation.   . 
Hon  lohn  Buchanan: 

100.00 

3;  073:  30 

75.6  6 
1   .361 

1  3^7.  44 

2  320.  44 

174.6 

5.047.84 

200.00 
848.04 

72 

76 

7  12 

9  3 

96 

93 

9  11 

7/5 
7/U 
7/14 

95 

93 

9  11 

9'12 

4 
6 
3 

3 
2 
3 
2 

20. 16. 9 

215.5 

286 

27.77 
163 
175 
276 

83,7.0 

1.293 

828 

53,  330 
326 
5^5 
552 

200.  00 
300.  00 
150.  00 

96.00  . 

100.00 
150.00 
100.00 

380  77 
515  89 
399.54 
637.66 

96.00 

Lebinnr     ., 

100.00 
199.90 
100.00 

1,442.24 

Israel                    .         .  . 

Fr3:ice.       . 

Transportation 

..  Franc 

..  Israeli  pound 

March  .il,  1971 
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Name  ot 
currency 

Date 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

3 

3 
2 
3 
4 
■1 
3 

16 

9 

1 

5 
4 
4 

4 

Per  diem 

rate 

Total  amount 

Foreign 
currency 

64.000 

907.50 

4.000 

687  85 

1  Sjn 

960 

62.7.0 

904.  50 
/15,600 

21,690 

per  diem 

U.S.  dallar 

equivaleni 

01  US 

currency 

Transport 

foieign 
currency 

stion 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Fuieign 
curiency 

18,000 

302  50 

2  000 

195  95 

380 

240 

20.15.8 

301.50 
-  900  0 

2.169 

31,250 

216.25 

1,287.50 

276 

224.  25 

100 

99.7 

214.5 
276.5 

216 

224.25 

20.14.7 
215 

2,169 

'31.'250" 
216.25 
1.287.50 
276 

27,777 
163 

1.500 
175 

277 
277 

277 

277" 
277 
277 
277 
277 
277 

277 
25 

277 
277 

277 

US.  dollar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency 

50  00 
50.00 
50  00 
50  00 

60,  on 

60,  00 
50,00 

50.  00 
50.00 

50,00 

50,00 
50.00 
50,00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

"50.00 
50.00 

60.00" 

"     50.00 

50,00 
60.00 
50.00 

60.00 
50.  Ou 
50.00 
60.00 

50.00 
60.00 
50.00 

'50.' 00 
50.00 

saoo 

50.00 

50.  00 
50,00 

"50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

U.S   dollar 

pquivalpr,r 

or  U  S 

currency 

Hon.  J.  Herbert  Burke: 

lapan - 

Hong  Kong 

Yen 

H.K.  dollar 

-  Yuan - 

Peso 

1  9 
1  12 
1  15 

1  17 
1  20 
1  24 
1  28 

123 
3 '25 

8/6 
8/14 

10/29 

11'3 

11/6 
11/11 

2/2 

2  7 
2/10 

"4,17 
4/20 

1/13 

2/2    ' 

4/13 
4'14 

"86 

10 '29' 

113 

11/6 
U/ll 

1  12 
1   14 

ri7 

119 

1  73 
177 
1   31 

3  2'i 

4  TO 

8/14 
8/15 

11,3 

11,6 

U/ll 

^11/14 

150.00 
150.00 
100.00   . 

i  60.  00 
200  00 
200. 00 
1 50.  00 

160.00 
385.50 

600.  00 

54.000 

907.  60 

4,000 

587.85 

1,526 

1,026.76 

80.  4.  9 

8,134.71 

904.50 

45,600 

6  820  41 

27,090 

2  7 19."  38' 
156,250 
865 
6,448.70 
1.479.36 
3,640.13 

1,394.85 

326.40 

598.  20 
1,588.44 

644.46 

829.50 
3,228.12 

864 

3,036.80 

1,504.75 

1,588.44 

23.14.7 

1,990 

3,228.12 

27,090 

2,719.38 

156,250 

865 

6,  448. 70 

1,104 

3,640.12 

83.330 

353 

5.162 

516.20 

645,  308 

277 
277 

-831- 
2,503 
277 
/       554 

J       277 
554 

S31 

49  450 

277 

81.50 

277 

277 

48, 195 

554 

10,300 

208 

63.90 

184 

649 

2,524.39 

5,898 

544  5 

165.  2'00 

4,500 

555.5 

112.16.6 

4,  256. 85 

864 

3, 036,  80 

1,476.95 

3, 228. 12 

4,025 

940.17 

4,320 
2,679 

2,701 
552 
554 

150  00 

!50  00 

100.00 

6.0 

66.76 

17   17.9 

8  134  7: 

.  '9" 

;■■  91 

42.93 
2  204,  56 

150.00 

Rupee  .... 

200.79 

Pakistan   ...     

Ilnitpfi  Ktntdom . -,-. 

Rupee 
Pound    -.- 
Deutsche  mjrk. 

H.K.  dollar. 
. .   Piaster. 

Deutsche  marl' 

Soles 
.  Soles 

Deutsche  mark. 

.     Lire 

.  Franc. 

.  Schilling... . 

.  Franc. 

.  Deutsche  mark-. 

..  Bolivar 
.  TT  dollar. 
.  EC  dollar-  . 
. .  Deutsche  mark 

Franc. - 
.   .  Franc.     ... 
Deutsche  mark    . 

Cruzeiros.-.     .- 

Du.  florin...   ..  - 

.  Bolivar 

.  Deutsche  mark.. 

Pound 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark   . 

Soles 

Deutsche  mark  . 

Lire.-.- 

Franc 

213.91 
192  S3 

2,204,56 

Harry  C  Cromer 

Hong  Kong -- 

Vietnam              

Transportation 

Peru - 

Panama 

Transportation 

Italy -       

Switzerland — 

Austria 

France.        --   

150  00 

385,60 

6  820.41 
5,400 

"2,7i9.38 

1,298.70 

375.36 

3,640,  13 

49,  35 
25  40 

1,588.44  " 
3  228.  12 

3,036.80 

1,688.44 

3. 0.  0 

270 

3,228.12 

6,400 
2,719.38 

1,298.70 

3.640.12  " 

27 

662 

166.20 

645,308 

1  849  86 
124.48 

748.93 

"50.47 

68.04 

1,902.51 

11.00 
12.71 

""     430. 47 
875.54' 

843.  fJ9 

430.47' 
7.20 
62.82 
875.64 
124.48 
748.93 

50.47 
1,002.51 

8.28 

22.07 

47.48 

1,161.46 

1,849.86 
524.48 

748,93 

156,  250 
865 

5,  160 
1,104 

1,346.50 

300 
698  20 

250.00 
200.00  . 

200.00 
200.  00 

300.  00 
150.  00 
300.00  . 

250.  00 
200.00 
250.47 
268.04 
1,002.51 

Hon.  John  C,  Culver: 

Venezuela 

Trinidad 

2/7 
2/10 
2/16 

"  "  4/20 
4/22 

1'17 

'  2/8 

4/14 
4'21 

8,15 

\\n   ' 
11  6 
11/11 
11/14 

6 

3 
6 

"3 
3 

4 

7 

! 
8 

10 

5" 
4 
4 
4 

3 

3 
2 

1 
1 
3 

1 

2 
2 
1 

9 

3 

1 

2 
1 
1 

311.00 
162.71 
300.  00 

Transportation 

Switzerland  

430.  47 

644.45 
829.50 

864.0 

1,604.75 

20,14.7 
1,720,0 

'     21.690 

150.00 
150.00  . 

200.00 

335;5r. 

50.  Oil 
400. 00 

""600."OC 

150.  00 
150.00 

Transportation 

Marian  Czarnecki: 

Brazil - 

Transportation 

Venezuela..      

Transportation     .     ... 

875.54 

200,  OU 
843,09 
335.  51 
430.47 

57.20 

Switzerland 

Transportation. 

Peru.    -   - 

Transportation 

Italy.       -          

Switzerland 

462.82 

875.54 
624.48 
748.93 

166.260 

866.  0 

6.160.0 

1,104.0 

83.330 
326 

4.500 
350 

277 
277 
831 

277 
664 
554 
277 
554 
831 

277 

60 

277 

277 

554 

208 

63.90 

184 

549 

5.000 
644.5 
94,  060 
4,  500 
555.5 
62.12.0 

864 
1,075' 

250.00  - 
200. 00 
200.  00 

200.00  . 

150.00 
100.00 
160.00 
100,00 

50.  UO  . 
60.00 
150.00 

50.  00 
IOO.OO  . 
100.00 

60.00 
100.00 
150.00 

60.00" 

IOO.OO 

50.  00 

50.  00 

100.00 

37.75 

9.59 

26.17 

150.00 

100.00 
150.00 
150,00 
150.00 
100,00 
160,00 

200.00 
250.OO" 

260.00 
200.00 

Austria 

Shilling 

Franc 

250.47 

France 

200.00 

Transportation 
Hon  Edwaid  J  Derwinski: 

Efcypt,  United  Arjb  Republic 

Leoanon.     . 

Greece 

liiael     ..                    

Tran$[jortatioii. .       ,    ..    .., 
Hon,  Chailes  C.  Oiggs,  Jr.; 

Deutsche  mark 

1.002.51 

E.  pound... 
L.  pound    -  - 
Drachma- . . 

.    .   1    pound    . 
.  Egvptian  pound. 

-    .  F.  tranc. .     - 

F.  franc     . .   . 

F.  franc. 

G.  franc 
F. tranc. . 
F.  franc. . 
F.  tranc.  . 

.  F.  tranc 
..  F.  franc 
...  F.  franc 
...  C.  franc 
...  F.  franc   . 
...  C.  zaires 
...  F,  franc 
...  F.  franc 
...  Bu.  franc 
...  F.  tranc 
...  Rw.  franc 
...  F.  franc 
...  U.  shilling   . 
...  K.  shilling-.     -. 
...  Deutsche  mark.. 
...  Deutsche  mark 

...  B.  franc 

...  Deutsche  mark 

...  Lire  .  . 
Drachma.    . 

.  .  Franc 

Pound 

Du.  florin.. 

. .   .  New  cruzeiro   .. 

Dutch  florin  

Franc ..    . 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Peso 

Deutsche  mark 

....  Soles 

Peso . 

Dutch  florin    .  . 

Deutsche  mark.. 

....  Franc 

1:15 
1/18 
1'20 
1  23 

3  29 
3  30 
3'31 

1/18 
1/20 
1/23 
1'25 

3/30 

SfSl 

4/3 

150.00 
108.28 
172.07 
142.48 
1.161.46 

50.00 

Morocco                 

,     60.00 

--'    150.00 

2,503 

10.15 

10.15 

Sierra  Leone 

l.'Ory  Coast 

4'3 
4  4 
4 '6 
4  8 
4  9 
4  11 

.114 
415 
4/17 
4-18 

4  19 

4/21 

4  23 
4, '24 

1/12 
1/14 
1'17 
1'20 
1/23 

;'25 

1/13 
"4/17' 
11, ?9 

1/11 
1/13 

'2/5 
2/8 

4 '4 
4 '6 
4, '8 
4/9 
4'11 
4'14 

4'15 
4'17 
4'18 
4  19 

4  21 

50.00 
100.00 

100.  00 

Upper  Volta 

^iiEC'  -     - 

50.  00 

100.00 

160.00 

Cameroon 

Chad 

Congo(K) 

Congo(K)-.     - 

Burundi 

49,  450 
31  50 

48.195 
10  300 

178.52 

"63.00 

557.75 
103.50" 

178.62 

50.  00 

163.00 

50.00 

50.00 

557.75 

Rwanda 

Rwanda 

2 

100.00 
103.50 

Uganda 

Uganda 

Kenya  -  _ 

Germany. 

Transportation 

Hoi\.  Leonard  Farbstenr 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy 

Greece. 

France.       

United  Kingdom 

Transportation  .   . 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell: 

Brazil 

4/23 

"4/24" 

4, '26 

1  14 
1/17 
170 
1/23 
1/25 
1'27 

1/17 
"    4/21' 

2 

3 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

3 

4 
5 

277 

354.45 

354 

183 

2,500 
181.5 

31,350 

1  500 

277.7 

20.14.9 

216 
215 

60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 

50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 

50.0) 
"50.' 00 

37.75 

9,59 

26.17 

2  524.39 
898 

71,150 

60.4,6 
4  256, 85 

2,474.89 

17,91 
113.12 

120.53 
1   184.58 

150.00 
2,474.89 

117.91 

150.00 
263. 12 
150.00 
100.00 
270.63 
1,184.58 

200.00 

Transportation 

Switzerland-- 

3,  036.  80 
402.  50 

3  228. 12 

4,025 

940. 17 

843.09 
93.65 
875.  64 
322.  26 
259.00 

843.09 
343.65 
875.54 

Mexico 

12/5  . 

322.25 

Transportation 

259,00 

Hon.  Paul  Findley: 
Peru 

1/13 
1/15 

'2/8  ' 

2,'9 

2 
3 

3' 
2 

2  150 
893 

184 
277 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

4  32'i 
2.679 

662 

564 

100.00 
150.00 

150.00" 

100.00 

100.00 

Colombia---   

Transportation 

Germany 

France 

'"  2."76i' 

749.' 86 

150.00 
749.86 
150.00 

100.00 

XUM 
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Name  ct 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  U  S. 

currency         currency 

Transpor 

ation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 
or  US 

cuirency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S 

currency 

Hon,  L.  H,  Fountain: 
Bahrain..    . 

Saudi  Arabia 

Egypt,  United  Arab  Republic 

Lebanon 

Israel  

France       

Transportation 

-  B.  dinar..     . 

S.nyal 

f ,  pound. .. 

-  L.  pound. ._ 

-  1.  pound- 

Franc.     . 

.   Israeli  pound 

E.  pound. . 

L.  pound.  -    -  - 
.  Drachma.. 
.  1.  pound.. 

.  Lire 

.  Peseta .  . 

£.  pound 

.  Peso 

.  Deutsche  mark  . 

H.K.  dollai 
.  H.K.  dollji      ... 
.  Piastre 

Peso 

.  Franc 

.  Deutsche  mark.. 

.   Yen               

.    Won    .. 

.  Deutsche  mark     . 

-  Pesela     . 
Pound 
Deutsche  mark  . 

Piaster 

.  Pound.. 

.  Franc. . 

Dutch  florin 

8,30 
9,1 
94 
96 
9  8 

9,1! 

1  15 
1  18 
1  20 
1  23 
1  28 
21 

9/1 
9/4 
9/6 
9.'8 
9/11 
912 

2 

3 
2 
2 
3 
2 

23.  750 
225 

27.777 
183 
175 
276 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

47.500 
675 
55.55 
326 
525 
552 

83.  330 
326 

.!  500 

875 

125,400 

6  990 

2.498' 

100.00 
150.00 
100.  00 
100.00 
150.00 
100,  00 

150.00 
100.00 
150  00 
250  00 
200. 00 
100.00  . 

200, 00 

19.  800 

53 

174.6 

5,763,10 

13.250 
27 

166.20  ' 

645! 310 

2.625 

1   196  82 

69.  9'J 

444.30 
8.352.82 

^5,  6.: 

!7.  8C 
49,  90 

1  646  60" 

23  85 
8.28 

47.48 

■    1.161.47 
210.17 
329  52 

11.52 

102.87 
2,262.22 

47  5C0 

675 

75.28 

384 

699.65 

552 

5,763.10 

96. 580 
353 

4  500 
1,041.20 

125,400 

6  990 

645  310 

5  123 
1   196  82 

2,188 

11,800 

587.85 

1.737.30 

8.352.82 

36.  000 

J6,650 

6.  208  82 

6,960 

270  16  6 

3,151   26 

31,/)38. 7 

487.  03 

845 

7.493.08 

5,571 
656.  30 

72.86 
353 

4,500 

1,041.20 

125,400 

645.307 

250 

183,00 

553  00 

3  850  60 

7,047 

28  169 

702.0 

914.1 

7,493.09 

54  000 

907.50 

4  000 

587.  85 

1  5,-'6.00 

1  036  75 

80,4,10 

8   148.64 

594 

6  480 

1786 

3  218,78" 

112  776 

31,277 

8  000 

57  150 

4   165 

648 

7   79...  68 

250.00 

354.  32 
6  132.33 

26  900 

1,652.5J 

117,03(1 

6  889.95 

100.00 
150.00 
135. 64 

117.80 

199.90 

100  00 

1  64G  fin 

Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
Egypt,  United  Arab  Republic 
Lebanon 

I  18 
1,'20 
123 
1  28 
21 
23 

3 
2 
3 

5 
4 
2 

4 

27.777 

163 

1,500 

175 

31,350 

3,495 

624.50 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

173.85 
108  2? 

Greece 

Israel     

150.00 
297  48 

Italy 

Sp.^in                       

200,00 

100  00 

1  161  47 

Mexico. 

11,29 

1:7 

1  11 

19 

1  16 
1  19 

7,20' 
721 

12  4 

19 
1  16 
1  11 
1,18 
1  24 

7,21 
7/31 

410.17 
329, 52 

361. 52 

100,00 
150  00 
402,  87 
2,262.22 
100  00 

Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher: 

Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong. 

Vietnam  .       

Philippines - 

Switzerland     

Transportation 

Japan 

Korea. 

Transportation 

Spain.. -. 

United  Kingdom 

Transportation 

Peler  B.  Johnson: 

Vietnam 

Israel 

2  1 

5  1 
2 
3 
6 

2 
10 

302,7 

5,900 
195.  95 
215.5 

18,000 
15.550 

50.00 

50,00 
50.00 
50.00 

50,00  ■ 
50.00 

2,119 

11.800 

587.85 

1.293 

36.000 
46.650 

350.00 

100.  CO 
150.00 
300.00 

100.00 
150.00 

"100.00". 
650.00  . 

6,208  83 
"3,151  26 

1,7«  19 
86;. 6) 

150. 0(J 
1  706  19 

11/6 
118 

117 
1120 

2 

13 

3.480 

20. 16.  7 

50  00 
50.00 

6.960 
270. 16.  6 

100,  00 
650.  V, 
W  64 

2/11 
2,18 
2  20 

2a7 

2  20 
2/24 

7 
3 
4 

5.900 
175 
277 

50.00 
50,00 
50.00 

31.038.7 

487.03 

845 

263.04   . 
139.  15  . 
152.53 

263.  .04 
139  15 

France 

152  53 

Transportation 

Hon.  Abraham  Kazen,  Jr.: 

Mexico 

7,493.08 

4,075.00 
656.  30 

'27 
"166.20 

'■'645.307 

2.  080.  25 

326.  26 

18'j  8u 

8,28 

47.  48^ 
1.16146 

182.00  . 

1   044.37 
264.21 

70.57 
2,080.26 

2  080  25 

.   Peso 
Deutsche  marK  . 

.   E.  pound. . . 
.  L.  pound. . . 
.  Drachma. . . 
.  1.  pound 

.  Lire 

-  Egyptian  pound. 

B.  pound.     

U  S  dollar 

1127 

12  4 

8 

624.  50 

50.00 

1.496 

120.  00 

446  26 

Transportation. 

Hon.  Sherman  P.  Lloyd: 

Egypt.  U.A.R 

Lebanon 

Greece.. 

Israel 

180  8Q 

1  B 
1  18 
1  20 
1  23 
1,28 

2/20 

1  18 
120 
1  23 
1  28 
2  1 

2/24 

3 

? 
3 
S 
4 

5 

27.777 

163 

1.500 

175 

31,350 

50.00 

50,00 
50,00 
50.00 
50,00 
50.00 

50.00 

72.86 

326 

4.  500 

875 

125.400 

250.00 

131.28 
100.  00 
150.00  . 
250.  00 
200.00  . 

250.00  . 

131.28 
108, 28 
150,00 
297,48 

Italy 

Transportation 

Hon.  William  S,  Mailliard: 
Bermuda 

200.00 
1,161,46 

250.00 

Transportation _ 

Germany... 

France                . 

182.00 

l!-rtiark 

Franc.   .     ..  .. 

4  20 

4,21 

4/21 
4/22 

12/4  ■' 

2,17 
2 '20 
2,24 

1  12 
1,14 
1  17 
1  19 
1/23 
1,-27 
1/31 

1/10 
1,'13 
1/15 
1,'18 

■■"10/22 
10/26 
10/24 
10,'31 
11/4 
11, /8 
11 '10 

1 
? 

6 

7 
3 

4 

3 

3 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 

3 
3 
2 
3  . 

3   " 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

183.00 
276,50 

624.5 

5,900 
175.0 
277.0 

18.000 

302.50 

2,000 

195,90 

380 

240 

20,15,8 

216 

2160 

893 

■   i8."66o' 

18.000 
15  638.5 

2,000 

19.  05') 

1041.25 

324 

50,00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 
28.00 

50.  do" 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

183,00 
553.00 

3  747.00 

28,  169 

455 

5U.  1 

54  000 
907.50 

4  000 
587.85 

1,5:0 

960 

62,7.0 

50.00 
100  00 

?00.00 

238.  72 
130.00 
165.00 

150.00 
150.00 
100. CO 
'.50.00 
200, 00 
200.00 
150.00 

3  850.  60 
3  30C 

247 
7,493.09 

50.00 
100,00 

Transportation       ..  ... 

D-mark 

1  044  37 

Menico                         

Hon,  F.  Bradford  Morse 

Vietnam 

Israel 

Peso. 

Piaster.  . 

Pound -.  - 

Franc.    ..... 

.  Du.florin 

Yen. 

H.K.  dollar 
Yuan    . 

Peso 

Rupee 

Rupee           

11/27 

2,11 
2  18 
2,20 

1/9 

1/12 
1.15 
1  17 
1  20 
1/24 
1/28 

1/8 
1,10 
1/13 
1/15 

■"■'10/20 
10/24 
10/22 
10/28 
10,/31 
11/4 
11 '8 

564.21 

238.7? 
200,57 

France . 

Transportation 

Franklin  J.  Schupp: 

Japan  . 

Hong  Kong. . 

165.00 
2,080.26 

150.00 
150.00 

100.00 

150.00 

India. - 

PaKistan 

6.00 

76.75 
17. 17.  10 
8143  64 

3218,78 
■  22.776 

.79 

15  09 

::2'I8  31 

872,30 
63.27 

200.79 
215.99 

United  Kingdom     . 

Transportation.. 
John  H.  Sullivan: 

Brazil 

Peru 

Colombia 

Panama 

Transportation 

Japan.. 

Japan . 

Korea  . 

Pound 

D-mark .   . 

.   N.  cruzeiros 

.  Soles... 

.  Peso.       .       ... 

..  U.S.  Dollars 

..  D-mark 

.  Yen 

.  Yen 

.  Won - 

NT  Dollars.  ..  . 

.  Rupiah 

-  Baht ... 

-  Peso 

D-mark 

. .   B.  pound. 
. .  U.S.  Dolhrs 

..  NZ$- 

.  D-mark 

.  Piaster      . . 
Bahl 

-  Yen 

..  D-mark 

192.93 
2,208,31 

594 

5  48  J 

1786 

■     9o.o6o^ 

31,277 

8,000 

57.150 

1,155 
648 

250,  00 

354,  32 

26,900 

1,662,50 
72.000 

137.50  . 

150,00  . 

100.00  . 

14.40 

250.00 
100.00 
200.00 
150.00 

200. 00 
100.00 

250. 00 

4uO.  00 

227.97 

79.83 

200.  00 

137,51 
150,00 
iOO,  30 
14.40 
872. 30 

313.27 

100.00 

200.00 

Indonesia              ... 

7.790.68 

2.145,60 

182.00 

"'  r661.88 

125,08 
1,868.71 

150.00 

Thailand            

200.  0:1 

Philippines 

TransDortation 

100,  0... 
2,145.6G 

Hon,  Vernon  W,  Thomson: 

Bermuda.     

Transportation. 

Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalley: 

New  Zealand 

2/20 

1/1 

■   3  28 
4/2 

4/5 

2/24 

13 

4/2 
44 

4/8 

5 

8 

5 
2 
4 

50.00 

44,29 

i,  041. 25 
18.000 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

250,  Ou 
182.00 

■  6,^i32^33" 

45,030 
6,889,95 

400. 00 

Transportation 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Japan 

TransDortation 

1,661.88 
227.97 

79,83 

325.08 

1,868.7'. 
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Name  ot 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoun 

per  diem 

Transpo 

tation 

Tola 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foieign 
currency 

U  S.  dolla; 

equiyaien; 

or  U  S. 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 

Hon,  Lester  L.Wolff: 

Yen  

1/9 
1/12 
1/15 
1/2) 
1/24 
1/30 

2/1 

■   ■12/12   ■ 
12/15 

12/17 
12/18 
12. 20 
12/22 

1/12 
I'H 
1/19 
1/23 
1/29 
1/31 
2/2 

■   ■12/15 

!2,'17 
12,18 
12.'19 
12/22 
12;23 

3 
3 
6 
4 

6 

2 

3 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 

18,000 

302.  50 

195.95 

380.0 

240 

3,812.5 

20.15.9 

'.5  738.55 
2.000 
1,041.25 
13  750 
303,0 
18,000 

50,00 
50.00 
50,00 
50,  00 
50.  00 
50,00 
50,00 

■  ■  50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.  00 
50,00 

54, 000 
907. 50 
979.75 

1 ,  52IJ 

1,4*0 

7,625.0 

41.10:6 

■  31 ,477 

4,  000. 

2,  082.  50 

'.3,750 

606.  0 

36,000 

150.00 
150.00 
250.00  . 
200.  00 
300,  00 
100,00 
100.00 

■ico.^oo". 

100.00  . 
100,00  . 
50,  00 
100.00 
100.00 

23.690 
46.70 

12.00 
;i6.75 

17.17.9 
8,162.17 

42.95^ 

7,260.88 

419.25 
1,800 

■3,218.79 

65.  8! 
7.69 

!."58 
24,32 

42.93 
2  211.98 

7,04' 

r962."40 

98.42 
41.67 

"872,30 

77.69u 

954.20 

979.75 

1,532 

1,556.75 

7,624,0 

59.  8.  3 

8.162.17 

31,477 

4,000 

2,  082.  50 
13.750 
648.95 
36,  000 

7,250.88 

1,013,25 
8,280 
1.786 

3,218.^79^ 

378 
6,480 
1,786 

3.131.70 

2i5.8i 

H.K.J 

Peso . 

Rupee 

Rupee - . . 

.  Real 

Pound... 

D-mark 

Won.    

NT  J        

157.69 

250.00 

India             . - 

201.58 

324.32 

100.00 

United  Kingdom 

Transportation. 

142.93 
2,211.98 

100.00 

Taiwan  

Thailand             

100  00 

..  Baht 

lOu.  00 

..  Piaster. 
.  H.K.  Dollar.     .. 

50.00 

Hnnc  Konc                   .    

107.04 

Japan..                    

Transportation  . 
Hon,  Clement  J.  Zablocki; 

Biazil  -     -  - - 

Peru.     - - 

Colombia. 

Panama 

.-  Yen... 

Deutsche  Mark  . 

\i.  Cruzeiio.   . 
..  Soles....     .. 

..  Peso 

..  U.S  Dollar..  .. 
.  Deutsche  Mark.. 

N.  Cruzeiio. 
...Soles       . 
. ..  Peso 

Du.  florin 

100.00 
1,962,40 

1'8 

no 

1  13 
1/15 

1,9 
1/10 
1/13 

1/10 
1/13 
1/15 
1/18 

1,'10 
1'13 
1,15 

3 

■J 

2 
3 

2 
3 
2 

216 

2,160 
893 

216 

2,160 

893 

50.00 

50.00 
50,00 
28.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

594 

6,480 
1,786 

137.50 

150,00 
100,00 
14.40   . 

86.80 
150.00  . 
100.00  . 

235,92 
191,67 

100,  00 
14.43 

378 
6.480 
1,786 

872.  30 

Hon.  James  G.  Fulton: 

Brazil..              

86.  80 
150.  Ou 

Peru.                

Colombia.. 

■■3,i31,70^ 

869.43 
62,749.66 

100.00 
869.43 

- 





— 

-   - 

29,028.64 

91,778.30 

Foieign  cunency  (U  S   Dollai  equi 
Appiop'iated  funds 

H  Res.  883 

GovernmenI  Oepaitnieiil 
Defense 

Total 

.alent) 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
J91,385,  50 

28.80 

364. ' 0 

91,778.30 

THOMAS  t    MORGAN, 
Ctiairmsn,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
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CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H   RES  752,  2D  SESS.,  91ST  CONG,  COMfiflllTEE  0' 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENIATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC    31,  197u 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 


Name  and  country 


lianie  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Date 


Oepai- 
lure 


Per  diem  rate 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

cuirency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

US,  dollar 

equivalenl 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        currency 


Tiansportation 


Total 


F.jieign 
currency 


US,  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foie.gn 
currency 


U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


IVIASTER  RECAPITULATIO'. 


Executive  and  Legisl.ilive  Reorganization  Subcommittee,  Hen  John  A.  Blatnik.  chairman.  ..  . 400.00 

Foreign  Opct.itions  and  Go-vernment  Inlormation  Subcomirittee,  Hon.  John  E.  Kfloss,  chairman.  , 10,  250,00 

Special  Studies  Subcommittee,  Hon  John  S.  IVlonagan,  chairman        ..    -    -  500.00 


1,035.96 

18,220,07 

753.  00 


1,435.96 

28,270.07 
1,253,00 


Total. 


11,15000 20,009.03 


30  959.  03 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H   RES.  752,  2U  SESS.,  91ST  CONG  ,  COMMITTFE  ON  GGVERNIVIENT  OPERATIONS. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND  DEC,  31,  1970 


Name  ot 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalen: 

Foiei^H           or  U,S, 

currency         currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foieign            or  U  S 

cuirency         currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Fcieig:/              or  U.S. 

currency          currency 

Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik.  Yugoslavia 
Round  trip  air  transportation 
furnished  by  Department  ot 
State 
Subtotal  ..   .       


EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION  SUBCOMMITTEE,  HON.  JOHN  A,  BLATNIK,  CHAIRVAt 
Dinar. 5,6  5  14  8  625.00  50.00        5  000.00  400,00 


5,  000,  00  400,  00 

3  819,58        1  035.96       3,819.58         1,035,96 


400,  00 


1,035.96 


1,435.96 


Total. 


Hon.  John  E   Moss: 

Hong  Kong. _  

Vietnam. , 

Sir,ga|.ore. , 

Indonesia 

Thailand.. 

Hong  Kong 

Taipei. 

Round  trip  air  transportation 

furnished  by  Department  of 

State. 
Subtotal  ..  


, 400,00 1035.96 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION  SUBCOMMITTEE,  HON.  JOHN  E    MOSS,  CHAIRWAN 


Dollar.. 
Piaster. 
Dollar.. 
Rupiah. 
Baht... 
Dollar.. 
Dollar.. 


2  12 

2,15 

2  15 

2/18 

2  18 

2,19 

2  19 

2  24 

2  21 

2 '27 

2  27 

3/2 

3  2 

34 

302,  00 

5,900,00 

150,00 

19  250.00 

1  041.25 
302,  00 

2  000,  00 


50.00 
50.  00 
50.  CO 
50,00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.  00 


604.  0.) 

17,700,00 

150,00 

15,500,00 

4,165.00 

906.00 

4,000.00 


100,00 
150,00 
50.00 
300,  00 
200.00 
150,00 
100,00 


561.65 

101.  50^ 
38,950  00 


92,56 


33.50 
101,17 


2,061,60 


1,165,65 

17,700,00 

251,50 

44,450,00 

4,165.00 

906.  00 

4,  OOO,  00 


1,050.00 2,288.83 


1,435.96 


192.56 
150,00 
83.50 
401.17 
200.00 
150,00 
100.00 
2,061,60 


,338,83 


See  footnotes  at.  end  of  table. 
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March  .?i,  1971 


COMMIHEE   ON   GOVERNMENT 


Date 


Name  and  cjuntiy 


Name  ot 
currency 


Vincent  J.  Augliere: 

Japan Yen 

Hong  Kong Dollar 

Vietnam Plaster 

Singapore Dollar 

Indonesia Rupiah 

Thailand.. _ Bant 

Hong  Kong. Dollar 

Taipei      Dollar 

Round  trip  air  transportation 

furnished  by  Department  at 

State 

Accra,  Ghana _     Ghanian  cedi 

Nigeria... Pound 

Kinshasa,  Congo Zair. 

Kenya Shilling 

Italy. Lira      .   

Round  trip  air  transportation 

furnished  by  Department  of 

State,  U.S.  dollar  refund, 

Washington,  D.C,  (J50.00)  ' 


Ariival 


2  9 
2  12 
2;15 
2/18 
219 
2  24 
2  27 

3,7 


11  3 

11 '6 

11  8 

U  II 

1171 


Oei.3'- 
ture 


2/12 
2;  15 
2,18 

2 '19 
2  74 
2  27 
"3? 
3,4 


Tol,ii 
days 


Per  diem  rate 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreig'i  or  U  S, 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


currency 


currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  oi  II  S 


currency 


currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currencK 


180. 00 

302. 00 

5.  900. 00 

150.00 

19.250.00 

1.041.25 

3U2.  00 
2,  000.  00 


11  6 

11  8 

11  11 

11  21 

1174 


3 

2 

3 

11 

3 


1.02 

17.57.5!-, 

0.  4897 

356 

31,150 


50.00 
50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 
DO.  00 
50. 00 
50. 00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


72.000.00 

604.00 

17,700,00 

150.00 

962.  50 

4,  165.00 

906. 00 

4, 000.  00 


153.00 

35.15.3 

73.50.0 

3.921,50 

93,450 


200. 00 
100.00 
150.00 
50.00 
250. 00 
200.00 
150.00 
100,00 


34.00 


5.60 


150. OU 
100.00 
150.00 
550-00 
150.00 


72,000.00 
638. 00 
17.700,00 
150.00 

115,500.00 

4   165.00 

906.  00 

17.48        4,000.00 


2,061.60 


153.00 
35.15.3 

73  5n  ■'' 

3  9.-'l   5,, 

93  450 


Subtotal 2,300.00  .. 


1.796.40 
3,881.08 


Norman  G.  Cornish: 

Ghana Cedi 

Nigeria Pound... 

Kinshasha,  Congo Zair 

Kenya Shilling.. 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia .      E.  dollar. 


Kenya - 
Kenya. 

Italy , 

Round  trip  air  transportation 

furnished  by  Department  ot 

State. 


Shilling 
Shilling 
Lira 


11  3 
11 '6 
11  3 
1 1 ,1 1 
11'13 
11/16 
11/20 
11 '21 


11  6 
11  8 
11,11 
1!'M 
11,16 
11/20 
1171 
11/24 


1.02 

17.57.51, 

0. 4897 

356 

124. 06250 

355 

355 

31.150 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


153.00 

150.  Ou 

35.15.3 

100.00 

73.  50.  0 

150.00 

713.00 

100.00 

372.19 

150.00 

1.426 

200.  00 

356 

50.00 

93,450 

150.00 

153.00 

35.15.3 

73.  50.  0 

713.00 

372.19 

1   426 

356 

93.  45iT 


1 ,  796. 40 


200.00 
105.60 

150.00 
50.00 
250.00 
200  00 
150.00 
117.48 


2.061,60 
150,00 
100.00 

150,  0(J 
550.00 
150.00 


1,796.40 
6,181.08 


150.00 
100.00 
150. 00 
100.00 
150.00 
200.00 
50.00 
150.00 
796.40 


Subtotal 


1,050.00 1,796.40 


2,846.40 


Jack  Matteson: 

Japan Yen 

Hong  Kong .  Dollar.. 

Vietnam Piaster 

Singapore .   Dollar 

Indonesia Rupiah. 

Thailand.. Bant... 

Hong  Kong ..  Dollar.. 

Taipei..   . .  Dollar.. 

Round  trip  air  transportation 

furnished  by  Department  ol 

State,  U.S.  dollar  refund, 

Washington,  D.C.  (J50.00).i 


2-9 

2,12 

2  12 

2/15 

2/15 

2'18 

2  18 

?  ly 

2  19 

2  24 

274 

2  27 

277 

32 

3,7 

3/4 

18,  000. 00 

302. 00 

5. 900. 00 

150.  00 

19,250.00 

1,041.25 

302.  00 

2,  000.  00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50. 00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


72,  000.  00 

604.00 

17.700.00 

150.00 

115.500.00 

4.155.00 

906.00 

4,000.00 


200.00 
100.  Ou 
150.  00 
50.00 
300.00 
200.00 
150.00 
100.00 


34.00 


5.60 


72. 000.  00 
638.00 

17,700.00 
150.00 
15,500.00 
4.165.00 
906,  00 
4.  000.  00 


2,061.60 


200.00 
105.60 
150.00 
100.00 
300.00 
200,00 
150.00 
100.00 
2,061.50 


Subtotal. 


1,250.00 


2,067.00 


3.317.20 


29 
2  12 
2  15 
2  18 
2  19 
2  24 
2  27 

32 


2,12 
2  15 
2  18 
2  19 
2  24 
2  27 
32 
3,4 


13  COO. 00 

302.  00 

5  900.  00 

150.00 

19  250.  00 

1  041.25 

302.  00 

2.  000.  00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


72,  000.  Ou 

604.  00 

17.  700.  Ou 

150.00 

115,  500.  00 

4,  165.00 

906.00 

4,  000,  00 


James  L.  Nelligan: 

Japan Yen 

Hong  Kong Dollar  . 

Vietnam.. Piaster 

Singapore Dollar. . 

Indonesia ..  Rupiah 

Thailand Baht... 

Hong  Kong Dollar.. 

Taipei Dollar. - 

Round  trip  air  transportation 

furnished  by  Department  ot 

State,  U.S.  dollar  refund. 

Washington,  D.C.  (J50  0C)i 

Subtotal. 

William  L  Brannon,  Jr 

Hong  Kong. Dollar.. 

Vietnam. Piaster. 

Singapore Dollar  . 

Indonesia .  Rupiah. 

Thailand .  Bant... 

Hong  Kong .  Dollar.., 

Taipei - -         .  Yuan... 

Round  trip  air  transportation 

furnished  by  Department  ol 

State. 

Subtotal - i 1,050.00 


200.  00 
100.00 
150.00 
50.00 
300.00 
200.  00 
150.00 
100.00 


1.250.00 


34.00 


5.60 


11.02 


3.04 
,061.60 


72,  000,  00 
634,  00 

17,  700.  00 
150.  00 

115  500.0" 

4   165  or 

906,  u, 

4  Oil   02 


200.00 
105.60 
150.00 
50.00 
300,00 
200.00 
150  00 
103.04 
2,061.60 


2,12 

2  15 

2  15 

2  18 

2  18 

2  19 

2  19 

2  24 

2  24 

2  27 

2  27 

3  2 

32 

3/4 

2 

302. 00 

50.00 

604.00 

100.00 

3 

5  900,  00 

50.00 

17,700,00 

150.00 

1 

150.00 

50.00 

150.00 

50.00 

h 

19  250.00 

50.00 

115,500  Ou 

300.  00 

4 

1,041.25 

50.00 

4,  165.  00 

2P0.  CO 

3 

302.  00 

50.00 

906.00 

150.00 

2 

2,  000.  00 

50.00 

4,  000.  00 

100.00 

34.00 


2,070.24 


5.60 


117.30 
2,061.60 


638.00 

1? 

7OC.O0 

150 

00 

15 

500 

00 

4 

165 

00 

906 

00 

4 

OOC 

00 

3,320.24 


105.60 
150.00 
50.00 
300. 00 
200.00 
150  00 
217.30 
2  061,60 


2,184.50  3,234.50 


Dale  E.  Moser: 

Ghana Cedi 

Nigeria Pound  .. 

Congo .  Zair 

Kenya ..  Shilling.. 

Ethiopia F. dollar. 

Kenya. Shilling. . 

Italy ..  Lira 

Round  trip  air  transportation  by 
Department  of  State 


11/3 

!1  6 

11/6 

11  8 

11 '8 

11 '11 

irii 

11, '13 

1113 

n,'i6 

11 '16 

11,21 

11  21 

1174 

3 

1.02 

50.00 

153.00 

150.00 

17.57.51,'. 

50.00 

35.15.3 

100.00 

3 

0.4897 

50.00 

73.  50. 1 

150.00 

? 

356 

50.00 

713 

100.00 

^ 

124.06250 

50.00 

372.15 

150.00 

5 

356 

50.00 

\  78.: 

250.00 

3 

31,150 

50.  00 

93  450 

150.00 

153.00 

35.15.3 

73. 50,  0 

713 

372.19 

1,782 

93,450 


Subtota 1,050.00 


1  796,40 
1,796.40 


150.00 

100.00 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00 
250. 00 
150.00 

1.7%.  40 


2,846.40 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

US  doUar 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  U  S 

currency         curreiKy 

Total 

Name  ot 
Name  and  countf,                     currency 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency        currency 

foreign 
curreiKy 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currerKy 

Wendell  H   Thiers. 

lanan                                  ....               Yen.      . 

29 
212 
2  15 
218 
2  19 
274 
277 

3/2 

2 '12 
215 
2  18 
2  19 
2,24 
277 
37 
34 

4 

2 
3 
1 
6 
4 
3 
2 

18,000.00 
302.00 

5,  900,  00 

150.00 

19,250,00 

1  041.25 
302.  00 

2.000.00 

50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

72  000.00            200.00 

604.00            100.00 

17,700.00            150.00 

150.00              50.00 

115,500.00            300.00 

4. 165.  00            200.  00 

906.00            150.00 

4,000.00            100.00 

'si.'oo             5.'66' 

72.000.00 

608.00 

17,700.00 

150.00 

115,500.00 

4  165.00 

906.00 

4.000.00 

200.00 

Hnnp  KofiB                 DoMar. 

105,60 

Vietnam Piaster  

Singapore.. .     Dollar 

Indonesia Rupiah 

Thailand                                                       Baht           ,    . 

150.00 

50  00 

300.00 

68.22 

200.00 

Hong  Kong  ..                              Dollar. 

Taipei DolUr 

Round  trip  ail  trarispoitalion  luriiished  by  Oepart- 
Tient  of  Slate    U  S    dollar  refund,  Washington, 

D  C  (50,00) 

150.00 
168.22 

2  061.60 

2.061  60 

Subtota!                             



-       

1,250.00 

2,135.42 

3,385.42 

Total                       

Less  amount  refunded 

10  250.00 

18,220  07 

28, 470.  07 
200.00 

Total                           - 

28  270.  07 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

SUBCOMMITTfii,   HOr< 

JOHN  S    IVIONAGAri,  CHAIRMAN 

Charles  P  Witter 

Hreat  Br  lain                                     Pound 

11  13 

11  25 

10 

20.16.08 

50.00 

208  06.06            500.00 

208  06,  06 

500.00 

Round  tr  p  air  fian<portat'On  fuinithed  by  Depart- 
ment ot  Slate 

753.00 

753.00 

Subtotal                

500.00 

753  00 

1,253.00 

■  Amount  relunded 
Foieigi:  currency  (U.S  dollar  equiialent) 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
J30. 959,  03 

Feb   18,  1971 


CHET  HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations 


RFPORT  OF  FXPENDITURF  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIFS  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  CO'IMITTEF  ON  HOUSE   ADIWINISTRATION,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPE-VDED   BETWEEN  JAN 

AND   DEC,  31,   1970 


Name  ot 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  US, 

currency        currency 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

ot  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivaUnt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Lucien  N,  Nedzi 

Netherlands. 

Guilders 

S.  Krona 

ib;i  ■ 

""  ib? 

2 

259 

50.00" 

518  ■    "     100  00 

668  50 

186  85 

668.  '.a 
518,00 

185  85 

Sweden.          

100.00 

Total 

100,00 

185.85 

285.85 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
foieisn  Cdtre,,cy  (US  dollar  equivalent) }28i  85 


Mar.  17,  1971. 


WAYNE   L    HAYS, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  House  Administratio'^ 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES    21,  1ST  SESS  ,  91ST  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 

AFFAIRS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC   31,  1970 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


US  dollar  US  dollar  U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent  equivalent  equivalent 

Depar-           Total          Foreign           or  US  Foreign           or  U.S  Foreign           or  U.S.  Foreign             or  US. 

Arrival            ture           days        currerKy        currency  currency        currency  currency        currency  currency          currency 


Hon.  John  N  Camp; 

New  Zealand  to  Antarctica  NZ  dollars  1/1  1,'10  8  44.29  50.00  354.32  400.00  354.32 

Netherlands 6,115,57        1,697,83       6,115.57 

guilder 
Hon  James  G.  0  Hara 

New  Zealand  to  Antarctica  NZ  dollars  11  110  8  44.29  50.00  354.32  400.00  354  32 

Netherlands 5,904,60        1,639.26        5,904.60 

guilder 
^      ,^  OeufseheMark .         200.93  54.60  200.93 

Hon.  Johns.  Wold. 

New  Zealand  to  Antarctica  NZ  dollars  1,1  1/10  8  44.29  50,00  35132  400  00  354  32 

Netherlands        5,939.28        1,648.88        5  939  28 

guilder. 

u       „        ,,  DeutscheMark ..  530.33  144.90  530  33 

Hon.  Manuel  J.  Luian: 

Venezuela..,.   Bolivar  2/3  2/6  3  223.50  50.00  670.50  149.50  ...  670.50 

Deutsche  mark. 1,884.90  510.76        1,884.90 

CXVII 559— Pitrt  7 


400.  00 
1,697,83 


400,00 
1,639.26 

54.60 

400.00 
1  648.88 

144.90 

149. 50 

510.76 
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Name  a, id  country 

Name  ot 
currency 

Data 

Per  JietT 

rale 

fijtdi  amoun 

pel  dietn 

Transpo 

tdtion 

ToUl 

Foreign 
currency 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S.  dollai 
equivalent 
or  US 
currency 

F0(eiR:l 

currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S 
currency 

Foreign 
Currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US 
currenc/ 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Hon  Ed  Edmondson: 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland - 

. . .  Pound . 

...  Franc 

Deutsche  mark  . 

11/5 
11  14 

11/14 
11 '17 

8 
3 

20.18.00 
215  50 

50.00 
50,  ■." 

166.13.2 
646.  5i. 

400.00 
150.  00 

6.0.0 

58  J  00 

3  788.  10 

14.33 
134.92 

1,043,27 

171.13  : 
1.226  5. 
3  788  1 

414  33 
284  92 

1  043  2? 

Hon,  James  A   McClute 

New  Zealand  to  Antarctica  .. 
Netherlands 

United  Kingdom  

Pound   ..    - 
...  Guilder      .. 
.   .  Pound 

Franc     ... 

Deutsche  mark 

11 

11,11 
11/15 

1/10 

11/15  " 
U,/21 

8 

44  29 

20   18  00 
215.50 

50.  00 

50.00 
50.  00 

354.32 

83.6.9 

1  293.00 

40U.0C 

■  200. 00 
300.  01] 

6  115.  58 

71   12,6 

1,M2.  58 

2,804.29 

1,697.83 
171.11 
251.82 
772.  32 

354.  32 

6   115  58 

154  9   ', 

2,375.58 

2,804  29 

400,  00 

1  697  83 

37i,;i 

55!  82 
772  32 

Hon.  JoeSkubitz: 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

Switzerland 

Spain..   

Portugal 

...  Pound 

...  Franc 

...  Franc 

Peseta 

..     Escudo 

Deutsche  mark.. 

11,'8 
U/U 
11/14 
11/21 
11/23 

U/II 

11/14 
11/21 
11.23 
11/26 

20. 18  0 

276 

215.50 

3.480 

1,427.3 

50.00 
50.  Oo 
50.00 
50.00 

50.  on 

83.6.6 

828 

1,508.50 

5,960 

4,281.40 

200,  00 
150.00 
350.00 
100.00  . 
150.00  .. 

31.10.  1 

186. 10 

1,082.58 

3,568.50 

75.26 

38.74 

251.82 

982.79' 

114,  16,7 
1,014.11, 
2,591,08 
5,96 
4,?81,4'j 
3,  568.  50 

275.26 
188.74 
501,82 
100. oc 
15j,* 
982. 79 

Hon.  James  Kee: 

New  Zealand  to  Antarctica. . 

Pound.      .. 
New  Zealand 
(dollar) 

12/10 

12/18 

44.29 

50.  00 

177,84 

200.00  . 

177.84 

.'00.  g 

William  L.  Shafer: 

United  Kingdom 

France.    .           .    .. 

Switzerland 

Spain,    

Portugal...     - 

.. .  Pound. 

...  Franc.     . 
.      S  Franc. . . 
. . .  Peseta . .     . 

Escudo  -   .. 

Deutsche  Mark.. 

11, '8 
ll'U 
11,14 
11, ,'21 
11/23 

11/11 
11  14 
11/21 
11,23 
11/26 

4 
i 

2 
3 

20.18.0 

276 

215.50 

3  480 

1,427.13 

50,00 

5d.  00 
50,  30 
50.00 
50.00 

83  6.6 

823.00 

1  508.  50 

5,960 

4,281.40 

200.  »i 
150.  00 
350.  Ou 
lOO.  00 
150.  00 

32.  17  7 
186.10 

1,082  53 

3,245.  13' 

78,71 
38.74 

251.82 

'  894.  OiJ " 

116. 14   1 
1,014.  10 
2,  591  'J8 
6  950 
4,  281  40 
3   246.  IJ 

278  74 
188  74 
601.82 
100,  i)G 
150  OQ 
894  LiO 

Lewis  A.  Sigler; 

New  Zealand  to  Antarctica 

NZ  Dollar      ..    . 

1/1 

1/10 

8 

44.29 

50.00 

354.32 

400.  JO 

6   132  33 

1   561.88 

354.32 
5   132.33 

4iK,.  >] 
1,661.88 

Lee  McElvain; 

New  Zealand  to  Antarctica 

NZ  Dollar    

12/10 

12/18 

4 

44.29 

50.00 

177.84 

200.00    . 

177.84 

200.00 

5,499.50  _. 

14,055.62  . 

19,555.12 

1, 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

I* 

Foreign  currency  (US  dollar  equ 

WAYNE  N    ASP 
nmittee  on  Interior  and  Insu 

$.9,555.12 

1 

■ 

Ch 

airman.  Cor 

NALL, 
ar  Affairs 

« 
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Name  ot 
currency 

Date 

Per  diern  rate 

Total  amoun 

:  per  diem 

Transpor 

tation  1 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
la/s 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign,             or  U  S. 
currency         currency 

Foreign 
cu'rency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalen' 

or  U  S 

currency 

f-oreik'i 
currency 

U  S.  dollar 

pquiualent 

or  11  S 

currency 

Foreijn 
currency 

US.  doi:ai 

equivalent 

or  OS. 

currency 

Brock  Adams 

Japan 

Transportation     

-.  Yen 

- .  Deutsche  mark 

11  11 

11/15 

5 

18, 000 

50.  00 

90, 000 

250.00 

51,60B 
5.  094.  46 

143.36 
1,403.05 

141,60? 
5,  094, 46 

393. 36 
1.403.05 

190,  000 

250.  00  . 
19.44 

1,546.41  . 

7,000 

1,796.41 

Subtotal 

19.44 

Less  refund — 



ToUI... 

230.56 

1,776.97 

William  P.  Adams 

Japan   

Transportation. 

, .-   Yea,- 

-    .   Deutsche  mark 

11,11 

11  15 

5 

18, 000 

50.00 

90,000 

250.  00 

12,100 

5, 535.  22 

33.61 

1,551.97 

102, 100 
5,  635.  22 

283.61 
1,551,97 

SubtoUI.. 

250.00 
19.44 

1,  585.  58 

1,835,58 
19  41 

Total 

— 

230.56 

1,816,14 

James  Harvey; 

-.-  Peso 

4/18 

4/24 

7 

12.  452 

50.00 

87,237 

350.  00 
-48,  13 

100.  00 

S^237 

12,000 

446 

350.00 

Uruguay 

-48.13 

Less  ratund 

Brazil.-- 

.--  Cruzeiro 

.  '      4/25 

"■■4/26" 

2 

223 

50.00 

445 

..   

100.  00 

Total 

401.87 

401.87 

Donald  Brotzman: 

United  Kingdom ..- 

France                           .  --• 

Pound     

S  franc 

S  franc 

3,27 

4A 

4/4 

3/31 
4/3 
4,5 

5 
3 
2 

277 

215.50 

50.00 
50,00 
50.00 

103,15 
831 
431 

250.00 
150.00 
100.00 

396.20 
1.%1,76 

92   18 
532.07 

103.1^ 
831 

1,%1   76 

250  00 
15C.Ui' 
192  18 

532  07 

Transportation       

.  Deutsche  mark. 

Subtotal 

~- 

500.00 

624.25 

1,124,25 

James  Hastings: 

Hong  Kong 
dollar 

Piastre 

Riel 

6  26 

6'28 
7/2 

7/3 

75 

5  28 

7/2 
7/3 

7/4 
7/7 

2 

4 

2 
3 

301 

5,900 
2,744 

1,041,25 
44.33 

50,00 

50,00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

602 

23.500 

2,7M 

:,C82  5n 

133.95 

100,00 

200.00 
50.00 
100.00 
150.00 

602 

23,6m 

2,744 

2,082  50 

133.95 
7,175.06 

100  00 

Hong  Kong 

200,  jO 

Vietnam     

3O.OO 

Cambodia - 

100  00 

Baht        

A  dollar 

Deutsche  marl- 

Thailand 

Australia..    . 

Transportation 

7.l'75.06 

L97r71 

150.00 
1,971.71 

Subtotal.          -  .. 

600.00 

1.971.71 

"-' ■■^21. 

2.571.71 

March  -U,  1971 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transpor 

tation 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

U  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign             or  U  5 

currency          currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  doilai 

eauivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Torberl  Macdonald 

Gourde  . 

3 '27 

115 
11  13 

3,21 
3/22 
3/25 

4 '5 

11  13 
11, '20 

3/22 
3  24 
3  27 

lu 

7 
7 

250 

250 
50 

50.  00 

50.00 
50.00 

2  500 

1   750 
350 

500.  00 

350.00 
350,00 

1,229,76 
1,587.67 

333  54 
437.25 

2.  500 
1   229  76 

1  750 

350 

1,587.67 

500.00 

Deutsche  mark 

333,54 

Haiti                          -   ■-- 
Dominican  Republic  ...   . 
Transportation               — 

Gourde  .     . 

Peso 

Deutsche  mark 

Yen 

...  .  Baht 

Piastre. 
Deutsche  mark 

350.  00 
350  00 
437.  25 

Subloial 

-   -  -    . 

^,200.00 

770.79  . 

24  660 
3  123.75 

17,700 
6,889.95 

1, 970.  79 

Ray  Blanton 

Japan                       

Tfiailand    . . 

Vietnam 

Transportation 

1 
3 
3 

18,000 

1,041.25 

5,900 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

18,000 

3,123.75 

17.700 

50.00 
150.00 
150.00  . 

6,660 
6,889,95 

18.50 
1,868.71 

68.50 

150.00 

150  00 

1.868.71 

Subtotal 

350.00  . 

1.887.21  . 

2,  237.  21 

Franc 
S  Franc. 
Deutsche  mark 

Yen 

Baht            

Piastre 

Deutsche  .-nark 

11  11 
11  12 

3  21 

2  22 

3  25 

1112 
11,13 

3  22 

3  24 
3  27 

'' 

William  L  Spiingef 
France. 
Switzerland 
Tiansportation 

1 
2 

276 

215,50 

50,00 
50.00 

191 
431 

35.12 
100.00 

Refund 

550 

(14,88) 
127  94 
885,00 

191 

981 

3,214 

35,12 
227.  94 
885,00 

Sufitntal 

135. 12 

1,012.94 

1,  148,  06 

Pelei  N.  kyios 
Japan 
Thailand 
Vietnam 
Ttaiisporlatiun 

1 
3 
3 

18,000 

1.041.25 
5,900 

50.00 

50,00 
50.00 

18, 000 

3,123.75 

17,700 

50.00 
150.00 
150.00 

6,660 
6,889.95 

18.50 
1,868.71 

24,660 
3.123.75 

17,700 
6,  889. 95 

68  50 

150,00 

150,00 

1.868.71 

Subtotal 

350.00  . 

1.887.21 

2,237.21 

Peso 

Cruzeiio 
TT  dollar 

1  3 
1  8 

1  10 
1  17 

17 

1  10 
1  17 
1  18 

yV  S.  Sluckev 

5 

2 
7 
1 

624.  50 

216 

50 

50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50.00 

3,122.50 

1.512 
100 

250.00  - 

3,122,50 

1,512 

117,50 

3,811.52 

250.00 

Venezuela 
Brazil 

350.  00 
50.00 

17.50 

3.811.52 

876 

1,032.93 

350.00 
58,76 

Transportation            

Deutsche  mark 

1.032.93 

Sutjlotai 

650.00  . 

300.00   . 

353.  00  "  . 
50.00     . 

1,041.69  . 

1,691.69 

Peso            . .  . 

1  2 

18 

1  10 

1/17 

1  7 
ITO 

ri7 

1  18 

5 

2 
7 

1 

3  747 

1   512 

100 

Ejetcher  Thompson 
Mexico 

624.  50 

216 

50 

50.00 
50.  OT 
50.00 
50.00 

3   747 

1  512 
100 

300.  00 

Cruzeiro      .    .    . 
....      TT  dollar 

Deutsche  mark 

350.  00 

50.00 

Transportation            .     . 

2,777.02 

752.  58 

752.58 

1,7 
1  10 
1/17 
1  18 

Subtotal 

700.00 

752.58 

1,452.58 

Peso  

Bolivar 

Cruzeiro 

....       TT    dollar 

13 

1„'8 
1,T0 

ri7 

Wichael  Taylor 

5 
2 

7 
1 

624.50 

215 
50 

50.00 
50.  00 
50.  00 
51.00 

3,122.50 

448.  5j 

1   512 

100 

250.00 
100.00  . 
350.00 
50.00 

3,122.50 

448  50 

1   512 

1'30 

3  811.52 

250.  00 

Venezuela     .... 

Brazil               .     

Trinidad          

Transportation 

3,811,52 

1,032,93 

100.00 

350.00 

5i3.  00 

1.032.93 

Sutitota! 

750.00 

1.032.93  . 



1,782.93 

Total - 

6,098.11 

14,113.30 

20,211.41 

ForeiBii  cuiiencv    U.S.  dollar  e 

ouivaleiif)      

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
S20  211.41 

Mar.  19,  1971 


HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 

per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depai- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreig.i 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 

Donald  G  Benn: 

Spam 

Switzerland... 

Peseta 

....     S.  franc 

Pound 

B.  pound 

11  16 
11,21 
1130 
1128 

11  21 

11  28 

12  3 

11,30 

6 
7 
3 
2 

3,480 

215,50 

20.17,10 

20,15.8 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

20,880 

1,508.50 

62.13,6 

41.13.4 

300.  00 
350.00  . 
150.00  - 
100.00 

6,486 

93.19 

27,366 
1,508.50 
62.13.6 
41.13.4 
1,072.00 

393.  19 
350.00 

Ireland 

150,  OC 

United  Kingdom     ,   ..   . 

1,072.00 

268,00 

100.00 

Germany 

0   mark 

268,00 

Total 

900.00 

361,19 

2d3,299 
1,265.20 
7  302,68 

1  261.19 

Yen-. 

.   -     HK  dollar  .... 
D  mark    .  .. 

8/17 
8/28 
824 

Hon   Emanuel  Celler 

Japan 

Hong  Kong,  B  C  C...^  ... 

Germany 

8/23 

8,^0 
8?7 

10 
4 

18,000 
302.  50 

50.00 
50.00 

180,000 
1,210 

500.00 
200.00 

73, 299 

55.20 

7,302,68 

203.61 

9.13 

1  825.67 

2,038.41     - 

703.61 

209.13 

1,825,67 

Tola 

700.00  . 

2,738.41 

^ 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  MD  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS    TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES   93.  2D  SESS  .  91ST  CONG     COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY   HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN   )AN    1  A'lD  DEC    31,  1970     Continued 


Name  and  country 

r^ame  ot 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 

Eoreig" 
currency 

per  diem 

Transport 

ation 

Total 

Foregn 
currency 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

US  dollar 

er^uivalen; 

or  U  S. 
currency 

Foieign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Frances  f   Chrnty: 

Japan  .                    

Yen.  -, 
HK  dollars 
D.  mark  .    . 

Franc 

S.  IrarK 

D.  mark 

8/17 

8/28 
874 

.    ,           5/30 
5/25 

8/23  ..- 

8/30 

8?' 

"io' 

4 

18.000 
302.50 

50.00 
50.00 

180.  OCO 
1,210 

500.00 
200.00  . 

.'3,299 
'  7,  302. 68 

2uj.  61 
i.  825.67 

253,2  9 

1.2lo 

7, 302  68 

?.3.61 
200.00 

Germany. .. 

Total  -. 

Garner  J.  Cline 

France                           --_- 

1.825.67 

700.00  . 

2.029.28  . 

2. 729.  a 

6/3 
5,79 

5 

5 

276 
215.39 

50.00 
50.00 

l,38u 
1,077.50 

250.  00 
250.00 

383.13 

67.  Of) 
3,6u6,  56 

69  4. 

15. '-9 

9/8,  18 

!,  /63   :; 
1    144   y; 
3,6u6  ■* 

319  4(i 

Switzerland    

Germany 

Total  .  

26:,  59 

9/8  18 

500.00  . 

1.563.1/ 

Garner  J.  Cline: 

Perj              

Sol 

Escudo 

Peso  

.  Cruzeiro,  .. 

-  S.  franc 

-  Franc,      ,.. 

Lira       

Krone 

D.  mark 

.  Pound 

U/5 

11/9 
11/11 
11' 14 
11/18 
11.30 
11/26 

12/2 

11;10 

11/9 
11  11 
1114 
U  18 
11 '26 

12/2 
11/30 

12'5 

4 

2 

4 

9 
2 

4 
3 

2,169 
/16  5u 

20C 

239 
215  39 

276 
31   150 

375 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.  on 

50.00 

8,676 

l,43i 

600 

956 

I  938.5(1 

552 

124  600 

1   125 

200.00 
100.00   , 
150.00 
200.  00 
450.  OiJ 
100. OG 
200.00 
150.00 

2,761.70 

196.  7S 
2%.8ij 

263  52' 
6,100  17 

53.66 

45   i! 
54,16 

35  16 
1  680.01 

11,437,70 

1,433 

6'j'- 

956 

?,  13-)  2":' 

848 

124  bjij 

1    i38  62 

6  100   12 

263.66 

Chile       .    .- 

Argentina,, , - 

Brazil 

Switzerland-- -  -  - 

FrarKB.- 

Italy          

150,00 
P-^'l  10 
435, 77 
154.16 

?::i,.'Kj 

135  16 

1  680.01 

Denmark 

Germany 

Total 

Hon.  R.  Lawrence  Coughlin: 

Israel       .     .                   

Germany - 

1,  550.  00  . 

1.8/8.76  . 

-   v.    r:. 

3.428.76 

_ 

1M2 

2 

175 

50.00 

350 

IOC  00 

889.38 

244  94 

H89,  38 

I'-IO  90 
244.94 

Total 

Hen.  David  W,  Dennis 
Switzerland    - 
Ireland                  ._..... 

S  Franc,   ,, 
Pound, - . .. 
D  mark  .   - 

11  ?2 
11'30 

11/28 
12  3 

6 
4 

215.50 
20.17.10 

100.00  . 

2M.9*  . 

344. 9« 

'( 

50.00 
50.00 

546  50 
62,13.6 

150.00 
150.00 

1  944 
1.972.74 

4b2  2u 
M3.16 
995.36  . 

2,  590, 50 
62.  U.  6 
1.972.74 

602.20 
15u  00 
343.  Id 

Germany 

Total    

300.00 

l,295,3>, 

•  1 

Be-.s  E   DiCr 

Japan       

Hong  Kong 

Germany            

Yen 

HK  ilolla' 

D.  mark. 

8  17 
8,?4 

8,23 
8/27 

10 
4 

13  000 
302.50 

50  0.J 
50  00 

180,000 
1  210 

-.00  0. 
200,00 

73,  295 
7  302.68 

::03  61 

1  325  67 
2,029.28 

253  299 

!  210 

7  302,  68 

703  61 

200  DC 

1  825.67 

i- 

Total              -- 

— 



700. QO 

2,729.28 

c, 

m 

Hon.  Don  Edwards; 

France         .         

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Franc,    

S,  franc... - 

Pound 

0   mark.- . . 

522 
5'25 
5/27 

5'24 
5 '26 
5/31 

3 
2 
5 

276 

215.50 

20.15.0 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

328 

43! 

103.15.0 

150  00 

100  00 
250  00 

'.98  35" 
6   i  4 
.228.12 

9,'  fi? 

14  80 

8S^  09 

994.57 

828 

829,35 
109,  18. 4 
2,228.12 

1,  515 

2,08r,50 

1,287.50 

15.674 

4,450 
7   524,59 

150.00 

192.68 
264.80 
887,09 

Total..-- 

— 

— 



" 



500.00 

1  194.57 

3 

Hor    Edv.M  W    t:lAard5 

Hong  Kong   B.C  C 

Thailand-.. 

Switzerland - 

Korea             

.  HK  dollar    . 
.  Baht       . 

.  S  !ranc 
.  Wo  1 
.  NT  dollar 
.  D.  mark, , 

;i  4 
u? 

10  27 

11  11 
11,'9 

113 

11  4 

Ul 

11  12 

U,U 

5 
2 
6 
1 
2 

303 

1,041.  2d 

215 

15,674 

2,225 

^0.00 
50,00 
50.00 
50  00 

50.00 

1  Sb  00 

2,  082.  dO 

1  287.50 

15  674 

4,450 

250  CO 
100,00 
300  00 

^n  00 

■.00  00 

250.00 

100.00 

300.00 

50.00 

■" 

7"525'59" 

'■  ?,"07:.32' 
2.072.3? 

100.00 

'>  07'  32 

- 

Total  .         .    - 

— 

■ — 



■      — ' 

""     800  00 

2  872, 32 

~ 

Hon.  Joshua  Eiiberg; 

Peru.     

Chile         

Argentina 

Brazil 

Germany 

.  Sol 

.  Excudo 

.  Peso 

.  Ciuzoiro 

n/5 

11/9 

.    .      mi 

-.    .          11/14 

11  9 
11  11 
11/14 
11/17 

4 

3 
3 

2  169 

716.50 

200 

239 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 

3,676 

i  433 

600 

717 

200,00 

100  00 
l-;.0.00 
150  00 

600.00 

3  461.70 

3  454  9.-' 

79  80 

954,25 
1,034.06 

1?  137.70 

1  433 
600 

i  454,9.' 

279,80 
100.00 

150,00 
150,00 

954  26 

4 

Total 

— 

_ 



~        "        " 

1.634.06 

^    , 

Hon.  Michael  A.  Feighan 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Total                

. ,  Guilder.,, 
Franc 

9,25 
10/3 

10  3 
10,6 

9 
3 

179.  50 
2.500 

'O.OO 
50.00 

1   615.  50 
7,500 

450  00 
150  00 

1  615.50 
7.S00 

450.00 
150.00 



7,500 
145.  5  0 

600  OC 

800.00 

Hon.  Walter  Flowers: 

Greece 

United  Kingdom 

Germany                    . 

. .  Drachma  , , 
--  B.  pound 
..  0.  mark  , 

4,'l 
3^6 

4,'6 
4  1 

1 
7 

1.500 

20.15.0 

50.00 
•50.00 

250  00 

350  00 

600700 

34'^"6" 
;,049.94 

82,56" 

8?  7.  21 

909777 

7.500 

179,10,6 
3  049, 94 

250.00 

432.56 

827. 21 

Total                  

1.509.77 

Hon,  Walter  Flowers; 

Australia 

Cambodia , 

Hong  Kong.  B.C.C 

Thailand 

Vietnam                              ... 

..  Australian 
dollar. 

..  Riel ,- 

..  HK  dollar  . 

.-  Baht 

..  Piaster  .  . 

7  5 

7  3 
6  26 

72 
678 

7  7 

7  3 
6  28 

74 
72 

2 

2 
2 
4 

44.37 

2.744 

301 

I   041.25 

5  900 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

9  jv 

2   744 

602 

2.082.50 

23  600. CO 

100.00 

5U.  00 
100.00 
100.00 
200.00 

89.30 

2  744 

602 

2,  082, 5u 

23,  600.  Oi; 

77,267.84 

100.00 

50.  UC 

100.  OC 

7,267.84 

i  997.26 

100.  OC 

200,00 

1  997.26 

Germany 

Total 

..  D.  mark,.. 

550.00 

1  997.26 

n_  :;ii':^ 

2.547.26 
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Name  and  country 


Hon  Clark  WacGre^oi 
Germany,  . . 
France 
Switzerland     


Name  ot 
currency 


D  mark 
Franc. 
S   Franc 


Arrival 


5  21 
5  28 
5  26 


Date 


Depar- 
ture 


5  76 
5,'30 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 

currency 


276 
215.50 


50.00 
50.00 
50  00 


907.50 

552 

546.50 


250  00 
100.00 
1 50.  00 


3.370.86 
659 


US  doHar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 


914,26 
153.32 


Foreign 
currenc. 


4  278.36 

552 

1.305.50 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 


1,154.26 
100.00 
303.  32 


Total 


500.00  1.067.58 


1.567.58 


Hon.  Jame:  R   '^ann; 

Aus'ial'i  

Cambotia  , 

H"nB  k'  "g.  H  C.C. 

Thailand 

VIetnan 

Germany  . 

Total    ... 

Hon.  Abner  J.  Mikva 
Israel   

Greece 


A.  dollar 
Riel    , 
H  K,  dolla- 
Baht,   , 
Piaster 
0.  mark 


7  S 

7  -i 

6  26 

7 : 

6  28 


77 

7  3 

6  28 

7  4 
7  ? 


44  3^ 

;■  744 

301 

1    041   75 

5,900 


50  00 

50  on 

50,  00 
50  00 
50  00 


89.311 

2,744 

602 

08?. 5' 

23. 600 


Pound 

,  Diachma 

Germany-'."!'!! 0.  mark 

Total - - 


Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr 

Swil7Prlan(1    ,    

Germany 


S.  trano 
0.  mark 


8  14 

8  23 


5  25 


8,23 
8 '28 


175 
1,500 


50,00 
50,00 


1 ,  575 
9  Ono 


100,00 
50.00 
100.00 
100  00 
200,00 


550  00 


450  00 
300  00 


750  00 


5,29 


215.50 


50. 00        1 .  077.  50 


Total 

Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie; 

Japan 

Korea 

Hong  Kong,  B.C.C. - 
Taiwan 


250.00 
250.00 


2,0'J 
728.70 

7,175.07 


901,60 

1,088 

2,  404.  62 


842,  00 
3  528 


:  24  91.30 

2,744 

37  81  830.  70 

33,600 
1,971,71         7  175.07 


102.24 
50.00 
137.81 
100.00 
200.00 
1,971.71 


2,011.76 


257  60 

16  27 

65?  25 

956,12 


195  9 
882.  0(' 

1.077,91 


7  4:'5  60 

10,088 

2  401,62 


919  5' 
3  528 


2  561.76 

707.  60 
336  27 
662.25 

1  706.12 


445.91 

882.  OC 

1  327.91 


Yen- 

Won 

H.K.  dollar 
NT.  dollar 


1178 

11/29 

123 

12'5 


11  29 
12/3 

12'5 
12/7 


18.000 

15,700 

303 

2,000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 


7.695 

59,  113 

606 

4  000 


18.60 
187.64 
100.00 

100.00 


Germany D  "^^rk 

Total  - 


6,572.78        1,809.69 
406. 24     -     1  809.69 


7,695 

59,113 

606 

4,000 

6,  572. 78 

18.60 

187.64 

100.00 

100.00 

1,809.69 

2,215.93 

Hon  Chas  E  Wiggins; 

Japan 

Germany 

Tot.i!        

Hon,  Charles  E,  Wiggins: 
Japan  . 

Korea  ,  ,     , . 

Hong  Kong,  B.C.C... 

Taiwan,,.  

Germany,-         


...  Yen 

--,  D.  mark 


8,17 


8,73 


18,000 


50.00 


126,000 


350.00 


38,826 
6,255 


107.85  164,826 

1,563.75  6,255 


350  00 1,671,66 


457.85 
1, 563. 75 

2,021.60 


Yen 

Won... 
H.K.  dollar. 
N.T.  dollar 
D  mark. 


11,78 

11/29 

12'3 

12 '5 


1129 
12  3 
12 '5 

127 


18,000 

15,700 

303 

2,000 


50,00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


7,695 
59,113 

506.00 
4,000 


18.60 
187.64 
100.00 
100,00 


6,850 

48.' 30 

6!  572. 77' 


ToUl 

Grand  total. 


406.24 


19.03 

7.92 

1,809.68 

1,836,63 


14,545 

59.113 

654.30 

4,000 

6,572.77 


37  63 

187.64 

107.92 

100.00 

1,809.68 

2,  242. 87 


12,312.48 28,079.66 


40,392.14 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


Mirch  19,  1970. 


Amount 
40,392.14 


EMANUEL  CELLER, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  tlie  ludiciarY. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURF  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H,  RES    131    1ST  SESS  ,  91ST  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 

FISHERIES,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1   AND  DEC.  31,  1970 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Arrival 


t- 

ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Total 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US. 

currency  currency 


Ralpfi  E.  Casey 

Switzerland    Franc. 

Franc 

Frank  M,  Clark; 

Hong  Kong- Dollar 

Hong  Kong Dollar 

Japan Yon 

Thailand , Baht 

Vietnam  Plaster 

Deutsche  Mark 
Michael  A.  Feighan: 

Poland ZIoty.. 

U.S.S.R Ruble 

Norway Krone. . 

Finland Markka . 

Sweden Krona 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Denmark Krone 

Germany Deutsche  Mark. 

FratK 


10/15 


1078 


14 


216 


50.00 


377 
4 '3 

4/5 
378 
3^1 


378 
4 '5 
4 '8 

3/31 
4/3 


301 

301 

18.  000 

1,041 

5,900 


50,00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


9/1 
9,7 
873 
8/25 
8/28 
9A3 
9/8 
9A0 


9/2 
9/7 
8/24 
8/27 
8/31 
9/17 
9/9 
9/12 


3,450 

45 

356.84 

207.96 

844 

20  8 

375 

181,50 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


3.024 


602 
903 

72,000 
3,123 

17,700 


6,200 

205 

713.75 

383. 70 

1,034 

104.3 

750 

544.50 


700.00 


100.00 
150.00 
200.00 
150,00 
150.00 


2,157 


152 
32,880 


391.09 


25.19 
91.33 


6,889       1,868,71 


95.38  . 
227. 78 
100.00 

92.31 

200.00 
250.00 
100.00 

150  00 


8.80 
189.20 


9.78 
26.51 


594.22 
2.18 

601.17 
2,889 
2,932 


114.38 

6.96 

80.18 

795. 70 

531.61 


3,024 
2,157 

602 

1,055 

104  000 

3,123 

17,700 

6  889 

6,200 

213.80 

902.95 

383.70 

1.628 

106.3 

1,351 

3  433 

2  932 


700.00 
391  09 

100  00 
175.19 
291.33 
150.00 
150.00 
,868.71 

95.38 
237.56 

126.51 
92.  31 
314.38 
256.% 
18018 
945.70 
531.61 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE   OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BV  H    RtS    131    1ST  SESS  ,  91ST  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 

FISHERIES    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,   EXPENDED  BETWEEN   JAN     1   AND   DEC    31     1970     Continued 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Date 


Depar- 
ture 


Per  diem  rate 


TotHi  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Robert  W,  Goehnnj: 

Hong  Kong HK  dollar..   . 

Hong  Kong HK  dollar.. 

lapan  .  Yen.. 

Thailand Baht. 

Vietnam Piaster 

Deutsche  Mark 
Halert  C  Shepheard: 

United  Kingdom Pound 

United  Kingdom  Pound,.. 

Deutsche  mark. 

Deutsche  mark 

Totil 


3  27 
4  3 
1  ") 

3  28 
3  3i 


2  22 
9,5 


3  28 
4  5 
48 

3  31 
4  3 


2  28 
9,11 


301 

301 

18,000 

1  041 

5  9*1 


20.7 
20.7 


50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50,00 


50,00 
50.00 


foreign 
currency 


602 

903 

72  000 

3,123 

17  7nr. 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

curreiKy 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  doHa- 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


145.2 
145.2 


100.00 
150.00 
200.00 
150.00 

150.00 


350.00 
350.00 


13,060 


36.28 


6,889        1  868.71 


96.1 

116 

2.920 

2,931 


230.  50 
277.20 
792. 16 
807.40 


602 

903 
85,060 

3.123 
17.700 

6  889 

241.3 
261.2 
2  920 
2.931 


100.00 

150  00 
236,28 
150.[K.i 
150.  0(j 
1  868.71 

580, 50 
627  20 
792,16 

807. 40 


1.  050. 00 


<.115.47     12,069.16 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivaltnt). .. ...   jU  p^g  k 


Mar  20   1971 


EDWARD  A.  GARMAT2 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  (nd  Fisheries. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATcD  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES    269.  2D  SESS.,  91ST  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 

SERVICE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1    AND  DEC,  31    1970 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Tola 
dav5 


Hon,  T   J    Dulski 

Switzerland S,  franc.. 

Transportation     round  trip D.  mark. 

Total 


10..1  10  5 


Foreign 
currency 


116.54 


II  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S    dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


27.  00  583. 20 


135.00  .     .  583.20  135.00 

3.151.90  868.07        3,151.90  868.07 


27.00 


135.00 


868.07 


1 ,  003. 07 


RECAPITULATION 
Foreign  currency  (US  dollar  equivalent) ;  OO3,  07 


March  1971, 


THAODEUS  J.  DULSKI, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHURI/tD  Br  H    K^S    19:    ISI.^f^S    91ST  CONG,   COMMI  TT  Et  ON  SCI  ENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtS    EXPENDED   BETWEEN   JAN.   1   AND  DEC.  31,   1970 


« 

Name  and  country 

Name  ot 
currency 

Date 

Total 
days 

Pe'  diem  rale 

Total  amour 

foreign 
currency 

t  per  diem 

Transportation 

Tota 

Foreign 
currency 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalen' 

or  US 

currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US- 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

U  S,  dollar 

equivalei: 

or  US 

currency 

^ . 

Geo.  P.  Miller 

New  Zealand 

NZ  dollai 

1  1 

1  6 

9  4 

97 

9  11 

I  4 
1  9 

96 
9  11 
9  13 

4 

4 

3 

J 

3 

44.29 
44  ?9 

21 

21 

3,480 

50,00 
50  00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

177   16 
177   16 

63,  Oti 

104  3 

10  440 

200.00 
200  00 

150.00 
250.00 
150.00 

177.16 

177,16 

6  115.57 

101,7 

177.3 

129.40 

20c.  00 

. 

New  Zealand . 

Netheria"ds     

Irelan.l                 

Unite.t  Kingdom 

Span 

N2  dollar 

Guilder. 

Pound  

Pound 

Pneta 

16,115.57 

38-7 

73 

2.500 

1   697  83 

91   70 

174,27 

41.00 

!  1   690,63 

20U  Ou 
1  697  83 
241   7i' 
424, 27 
191   DC 

« 

Total       .     . 

1  690  63 

. 

4  645.43 

R.  P   Hines 

Ireland               

Pound. 

Pound     

Peseta.    

94 

9  7 
9  11 

101.7 

177,3 

12.940 

"  n 

911 
9  13 

3 
5 
3 

21 

21 

3.480 

ML  00 

saoo 

50.00 

63 

104.3 

10, 440 

150.00 

250.00 
150.00 

38  7 

73 

2,500 

91,70 
174.27 
41.00 
:  1.690.63 

241.70 

*  i 

United  Kingdom 

424  27 

■■ « 

Span    . 

191  00 

Total    .  

1  690  63 

2,547.60 

K.  G.  Nichols: 

Ireland      ..       

United  Kingdom 

Spam..      

Total  

Pound 

Pound . 

PMtta.. 

94 
9  ' 

9  11 

96 

9  11 
9  13 

. 

3 

s 

3 

21 

21 

3.480 

50,00 
50,00 
50.00 

63 

104.3 

10, 440 

150.00 
250.00 
150.00 

38.7 

73 

2,500 

91.70 

174,27 

41.00 

1   690  63 

101   7 

177,3 

12,940 

241,70 
424.27 

191-00 
1  690  63 

2.547,60 

R.  J,  Maghone: 

Ireland  

United  Kingdom 

Spam... 

Total      

Pound 

Pound 

Peseta 

94 
97 

9  11 

91   70 

174  27 

41.00 

•■  1  690  63 

101.7 
177.3 
12,940 

9  6 

9  11 

9  13 

3 
5 
3 

21 

21 

3,480 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

63 

1j4  J 

10,  440 

150.00 
250  00 
150  00 

38.7 

73 
2.500 

241  70 

424,27 

191,00 

1  690.63 

2,547.60 

J,  J.  Gibbons: 
Ireland 

United  Kingdom. 

Spam 

Total. 

Pound 

Pound.. 

Peseta 

94 

9/7 

91! 

9/6 
9'n 

9  13 

3 
5 
3 

21 

21 

3,480 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

63 
104.3 

10  440 

150.00 
250. 00 

150  00 

38   7 
73 

2   500 

91.70 

174.27 

41.00 

•  1,690.93 

101   7 

177  3 

12  940 

241,70 

424.27 

191.00 

1, 690. 93 

2,547.60 

■ 
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Dale 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


F  A  Nesmith:  _        . 

Ireland    Po""^- 

United  Kingdom.- f""?- 


Spain. 


Peseta.. 
Germany.'.".';;; 0.  mark 

T8t»l 


9  1 
95 
9-10 


94 
99 
913 


21 

21 

3,480 


60.00 
50.00 
50.00 


83.10 

104,3 

13,  920 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


200.010 
250.00 
200.00 


Foreign 

currency 


38.7 

73 

2.  500 

1  1,911,6 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


91.70 
174.27 

41.00 
526.47 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

curren:y  currency 


121.8 

177,3 

164,20 

1,911.6 


291.70 
424.27 
241.00 
526.47 


Paul  Van  Gilder; 

Ireland  Z°""°-v 

United  Kingdom.. B.  pound. 

Spam Peseta. 


91 

95 

9  10 


9  4 

9;9 

9/13 


21 

21 

,480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.  00 


83.10 

104.3 

13,920 


200.00 
250.00 
200.00 


Germany. 


0   mark 


38.7 

73 

2,500 

'  1.911.6 


91.70 
174.24 

41.00 
526. 47 


121.8 

177.3 

16.420 

1  911.6 


1,483.44 


291,70 
424.27 
241.00 
526.47 


Totol.. 


1  483.44 


Robert  Price: 

Ireland- Pound... 

Prjnce    Franc. 

United  Kingdom -.  B.  pound. 

France.... Franc... 

Spain Peseta... 


94 
97 
9,9 

9  10 
9  11 


9 '6 
99 
9'10 
911 
9'13 


21 
276 

21 

276 

3.480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


21 

276 

6,960 


150.00 

150.00 

50.00 

50.00 

100.00 


38,7 
166 


91.70 
30.00 


2,500 


41.00 
^1,416.71 


101.7 

994 

21 

276 
9,460 


241.70 

180.00 

50.00 

50.00 

141.00 

1.416.71 


Total. 


F.  R.  Hammill- 

Germany D-  mar" 

France. Franc. 

United  Kingdom Pound.. 

Netherlands.    .. Guilder  . 

Germany ...    .- --  D.  mark 


7  6 
7  10 
7,13 
7  18 


7/9 
7  12 
7  17 
7 '20 


181.5 

275 

21 

180 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


726 

830.  00 

104.5 

540.  00 


200.  00 
150.00 
250.  00 
150.00 


502.  75 


3.3 


13,239.1 


138.16 
7;62 

mil' 


1,228.7 

830 

107.8 

540 

3,  239. 1 


2,079.41 


338. 16 
150.00 
257. 62 
150.00 
890.11 


Total. 


1,785.89 


W.  H.  Boone; 

Germany 0  mark 

France Franc 

United  Kingdom B  pound 

Netherlands  Guilder.. 

Germany..       D  mark 


7  6 
7  10 
7  13 
7  18 


7S 
7  12 
7'17 
7  20 


181.5 

275 
21 
180 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


726 

830,00 

104.5 

540.00 


200.  00 
150.00 
250.00 
150.00 


502.75 
3;  3' 


13  239.1 


138.16 

7;62 

890;il 


1,228.7 

830 

107.8 

540 

3.239.1 


338.16 
15C.  00 
257.62 
150.00 
890.11 


Total. 


,  B,  Yeager: 

France Eranc 

Belgium B  franc 

United  Kingdom B.  pound 

Germany D,  mark 


2  1 
2  4 
2 '7 


24 

2  6 

211 


275 

2,500 

21 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,110 

6.000 

88.7 


200.00 
121.50 
214.30 


'1,815.3    491.97 


1,110 

6.000 

88.7 

1,815.3 


1  785.89 


200.00 
121.50 
214.30 
491.97 


Total. 


1,027.77 


),  E  Karth: 

Italy  ..  Lira 

Switzerland      S.  tranc  . 

Spain Peseta.. . 

Germany. D.  mark. 


9'20 
9,25 
927 


9  24 
976 
9/28 


31,450 

215 

3.480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


125,800 

430 

6,%0 


200.00  19.262  3,060 

100.00 - - 

100.00  - 


50,712 

430 

6,960 

3,797.8 


230.  62 

100.00 

100.00 

1,045.96 


Total. 


1,476.56 


^^  G,  Wells- 
Italy Lira..  . 

Switzerland.. S.  franc. 

Spam.. Peseta... 

Germany D.  mark.. 


ToW 

las,  G,  Fulton;  Canada  ... 
Chas.  A.  Mosher:  Canada, 
las,  Symington;  Canada  .. 
1  T,  Ratchford:  Canada  .. 


9/20 
9/25 
9/27 


9/24 
9/26 
9/28 


31,450 

215 

3.480 


50.00 
50.00 
50,00 


125.800 

430 

6,960 


200.00 
100.00 
100.00 


19,262 


30.60 


50,712 

430 

6,960 

13,797.8 


230.60 

100.00 

100.00 

1.045.96 


Dollar. 
Dollar. 
Dollar 
Dollar. 


Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Ir,; 

United  Kingdom Pound. 

France Franc., 

Italy    Llra... 


2 '8 
2/8 
2/8 
2 '8 


3,24 
3'27 
3/29 


2'10 
2/10 
2/10 
2 '10 


3/26 
3/28 
3 '31 


53.00 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 


21 

277 

31.450 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50,00 
50.00 


101.90 
101.90 
101.90 
94.72 


94.91 
94.91 
94.91 
91.00 


135.00 
135.00 
135.00 


128,00 
128.00 
128.00 


236, 90 
236,90 
236.90 
229. 72 


1,476.56 

~222791 
222.91 
222.91 

219.00 


41.10 

554 

94,  350 


100.00 
100.00 
150.00 


41.10 
554 

94,  350 


Total 


Louis  Frey 

Hong  Kong Doltor. 

Ttiailand Baht.. 

Australia.        Dollar. 

Germany Mark.. 


6  77 
77 
7/5 


678 

7 '3 
7 '7 


301 

1,041.2 

44.65 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


502 

2.082.'^ 

133.9b 


100.00 
100.00 
150.00 


21,80 
17,175 


24.46 
1,971.71 


602 

2,082.5 

155.75 

7,175 


350.00 


100.00 

100.00 

174.46 

1,971.71 


Total 


2,346.17 


Jerry  L.  Pettis; 

New  Zealand Dollar... 

New  Zealand Dollar.. 

Netherlands Guilder. 


1/1 
1,'6 


1'4 
1/9 


44.29 
44.29 


50,00 
50.00 


177.16 
177.16 


200.00 


16,115.57        1.697.83 


177.16 

177.16 

6,115.67 


Total 


200.00 

20c.  00 

1,697.83 

2.097,83 


Staltord  Beer;  United  Kingdom Pound.. 

F.  Garcia-Roel;  Mexico .  Peso. 

Sloan  Stancescu;  Rumania Lev.     . 

OsmoWiio:  Finland Markka 


•  332.10 
!  2, 450.  29 

!  19, 571 
•4,208 


794.94 
1%.  18 

1,098.28 
1  004.54 


332.10 

2  450.29 

195.71 

4  208 


794.94 

196.18 

1,098.28 

1,004,54 


'  Cost  of  overaeai  transportation. 

'  Cost  of  tranjportation  furnished  by  Department  ot  the  Air  Force. 

'Special  consultants  to   committee  as   per   authority   of   House   Administration    Committee. 

ovwnber  25, 1970. 


November  25, 1970. 
Mar.  18,  1971 


GEORGE  P.   MIUER, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 


p- 
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REPORT  OF  FXPfNDITURF  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H  RES    47. 'D  SESS.  91ST  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' AFFAIRS  HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1970 


Dtt« 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalen' 

or  US 

currency 


Hon,  G.  V,  Montgomery 

Vietnam  Piaster 

Laos  Kip 

Tliailand Baht 

Vietnam     .      .  _     Piaster.     , 

Germany  (transportation)  .  Deutieh  mark 

Subtotal 

Hon.  Margaret  M.  Heckler: 

Japan .  Yen... 

Hong  Kong HK  Dollar 

Vietnam Piaster.   ..   , 

Laos .  Kip 

Germany  transportation).  ..  Deutsch  mark 

Appropriated  tunds  (Depart-  Dollar 

ment  of  Navy). 


411 
4/Tb 
4  17 
4  19 


4  15 
4  17 
4  19 
4  20 


18.  OOC' 

301.00 

b,  900 

25,000 


50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  IKJ 


72.000 
602,00 
11.800 

25,000 


200.00 

100.00 

100.00 

50.00 


18,442 
99.90 


51.23 
16.52 


6.805.52        1,805.52 


90,442 
701.90 
11,800 
25.000 
6, 805.  52 


SubtoUl 


251. 23 
116.52 
100,00 
50,  OC 
1,805.52 
202.59 


450.00 1,873.27 


Wm.  H.  Long,  Maj.,  USMC: 

Japan Yen 

Hong  Kong. HK  Dollar.     .. 

S.Vietnam Piaster 

Laos .  Kip  

Germany  (transportation) Oeufache  mark 


4<11 

4  lb 

4/15 

4  17 

4  17 

4  19 

4  19 

4  20 

4 

18.  000 

50.00 

72.  OOQ 

2 

301.  Ou 

50.  on 

502.  00 

2 

5.900 

50.  00 

11,800 

2 

25.000 

50  r,(j 

15.  000 

200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
30.00 


6,819.15        1.829.41 


72,000 
602.00 
11.800 
15,000 
6,  819. 15 


2, 525  86 


200.00 

lOOOC 

100.00 

30.00 

1,829.41 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


430.00  1,829.41 


1,254.49 5,774.11 


2,259.41 
7.23L19 


RECAPITULATION 

Amouni 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) J7  028  60 

Appropriated  funds  

(jovernment  Department: 

Department  of  Navy..   _ 20259 


Total. 


7,231.19 


CLIN  E.  TEAGUE, 
Chiirman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


Mar.  23,  1971. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS    US.  GROUP    INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1970 


Lodging 


Metis 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Edward  J  Oerwinski: 

France Franc., 

Monaco Franc 

Monaco U.S.  dollar. 

Tunisia Dinar.. 

Netherlands FL 

Netherlands US.  dollar 

Belgium .  BE 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

Michael  Feighan: 

Poland ZIofy 

Romania , Let 

Netherlands. Fl 

Belgium BF 

E,  Ross  Adair: 

France Franc 

Monaco Franc 

Tunisia Dinar. 

Jackson  E,  Setts: 

Poland Ztoty 

Romania Lei 

Netherlands .   Guilders 

Belgium Franc 

Emilio  Q  Daddario: 

France Franc 

Monaco Franc  . 

Robert  MeCtory: 

Monaco Franc 

Monaco US  dollar 

Tunisia Dinar. 

Poland ZIoty 

Romania Lei 

Netherlands... Guilder. 

Netherlands US,  dollar 

Belgium .  Franc 

F  Bradford  Morse: 

Monaco Franc 

Netherlands Guilder  ...     . 

Belgium Franc 

Germany Deutsctte  mark 

Lucien  N.  Nedzi: 

Poland... ZIoty 

Romania Lei 

Netherlands Guilder 

Belgium  . Franc.     


304.75 
770.00 


1,191.00 
2.239.00 


1,226,00 
480.00 
855.00 

1  120.00 

189.75 
700.00 


55.00 
140.05 


330.84 
49  33 

44.78 


18.86 

26.88 

237.50 

22.40 

34.25 
126.00 


Foreign 
currency 


54.00 
274.35 


449.05 
1,055,00 


321,00 

56,70 

430,65 

2  895,  00 

32.20 
391.70 


U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S, 

currency 


9. 
49. 

79, 

124. 
26. 

21. 


465.00 


74.40 


13.50 


358.75 
1,118.75 


942.20 


55.60 
256.00 


15.000 
1.651.30 


28.57 
460.05 


4. 

2. 

119. 

57. 

5. 
70. 


6.180.00  123.50 

180.00  2.77 


1,044.00 
480.00 
855.00 

2.  240. 00 

189.75 
800.00 

700.00 


160.06 
26.88 

237.50 
44.80 

34.25 

145.50 

127.30 


104.50 

49.00 

169. 80 

1,  128.00 

32.20 
705.30 

255.  75 


1. 

2. 
47. 
22. 

5. 
127, 

46. 
99. 


45.80 
26.  250. 00 

158.00 

6.50 


8.45 
50.00 

2.43 

l.'Sl 


108.20 
8160 


19.58 
14.65 


15,000 
3,291.35 

9,747.00 
942.20 

1,727.00 

536.70 

1,285.65 

4,015.00 

221.96 

1,137.50 

26,  250.  00 

1.  306.  50 

529.00 

1.031.00 

3.368.00 

221.95 
1, 630.  50 

1,039.35 


1,  226.  00 
480.00 
855.00 


18.86 

26.88 

237.  50 


19.50 
40.55 


2.  240,  00 

61.00 

577.00 

1,514.0'j 


1,226.00 
48a  00 
855.00 

1, 120. 00 


44.80 

11.12 
160.28 
30  28 


18.86 

26.88 

237.  50 

22.40 


381,00 

9.00 

218.25 

1  298.00 


11. 

67. 

7. 

1. 
50. 
25. 


.87 
30 
02 
65 


1,000 
183.  W 


2.00 
2.81 


1.000 

1,409.00 

499.50 

895.55 


53     

63  7  493.09 

96 

-   .  3'i09.39 


2  080. 26 
856.35 


8.80 

46.00 

1.384.15 

4,261.00 


2 

38S. 

85. 


29 
37 
55 

22 


871.50 
8,  768. 00 


183,00 


242. 97 

175.36 


2.82 


450  00 


9.00 


2,621.00 

70.00 
9, 159.  84 
11,580.00 
3,  109,  39 

1.427,80 

526.00 

2,239.15 

5.831.00 


64,75 
202,93 

544,00 
28,57 
915,62 
131,60 
189,38 
256. 00 

26.57 
29.82 

357.11 

80.30 

40.05 
205.15 

50.00 

164.10 

29,40 

286.50 

67  36 

40,05 
292.74 

188.90 
99.10 
2.00 
21.67 
27.7:. 

248. 8C 
67,02 
52.45 

12.75 

;.  544, 14 

231,60 

856.35 

21.97 

29.25 

623.05 

116l62 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Foreign 


U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 


currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S, 


currency 


currency 


Miscellaneous 

U.S,  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Total 


Aleiander  Pirme 

Fiance.  

Monaco 

Tunisia    

Poland   - 

.■tomania -  L^'-- 

Nettierlands     Ouilder 


Franc     189.75 

Franc 490  00 

Dinar 

ZIoty 1.09000 

480.  00 
.   .  485.00 


34.25 
89.  10 

16.77" 

26.88 

148.61 


22.00 
363.00 

450.90 

12.00 

291.50 


3.95     

2.50 

65.85 

58,00 
12,000 

6,93 

.47     . 

80.98  .. 

V//" 263.50 

,50 
10.55 
22  86 


73.55 


Foreign 
currency 


214.  25 
911,00 
12.000 

1  540,90 
492.00 

1,040.00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S, 

currency 


38,70 
165.50 
22.86 
23  70 
27.35 
303.14 


TottI ■-•   3,013.15 


1,732.58 


3,713.21 


1,267.73 


RECAPITULATION 


9,  726,  67 


Amount 


Foreign  currency  (US,  dollar  equivalent)..     .  «683.59 

Appr'priatedtunds   Other  22  lis  C,  276  ... 5.042.98 


Total.  -  .. 
Mar  16,  1971 


9,726.67 

JOHN  SPARKMAN   Chairman 


REPORT  OF  EXFENDITURf  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  A  COMMITTEE,  HOUSE  DELEGATION,  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC,  31    1970 


Name 


Country 


Hon,  Mark  Andrews - United  States, 

Hon,  C  E,  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  do 

Delesatk)n 

Hon.  Frank  Horton do 

Hon,  Harold  T  Johnson.. do 

Hon  Abraham  Kazan,  Jr do 

Hon.  Williams.  Mailliard do 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan do..    .. 

Hon  Claude  Pepper do 

Hon.  J  J.  Pickle... do 

Hon.  W  Hiam  J  Randall  do  .   . 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Smith  111 do..    . 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford dO-.   . 


Balance  torviard. 


Albert  C.  F,  Westphal United  States. 

Mary  Louise  O'Brien .do 

Delegation  expenses do 


Total. 


Lodging 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign         or  U.S. 

currency      currency 

Meals 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency       currency 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

To 

la,' 

Name  ol 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Dollar 

66.96  . 

108.96  . 

66.96 



3.05  ; 

3.20  . 

.30  . 

S6.96 

do 

9.75  . 

10.42  . 
5.93  . 

121,76 

do 

80.58 

do 

64.88 

71.11 

do 

66.96 

66.96 

do 

66.96 



8.00  . 

1.50  . 

76.46 

do 

66.96 

66.96 

do 

66.96 

4.49  . 
2.60  . 
3.65  . 
16. 18  . 
5.78  . 

4.05  . 
.50  . 

7S.S0 

do 

66.96  . 

38.65 



70.06 

do 

42.30 

do 

66.96 

S3. 14 

do 

66.96  . 

4.38  . 

77.12 

815.13 

66.80  . 

2.03  . 
5,60  . 

16.98  . 

S9(.91 

-=-=--  = 



Dollar 

56.50  . 

.30  . 

1.20 
9,346  26 



58.83 

..do 

48.20  . 



55  00 

do 

9.  346, 26 

919.83 

74.43 

9,364,74 

10,359,00 

RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Appropriated  tunds    Public  Law  86  42 . .$10,359.00 

CORNELIUS  E  GALLAGHER. 
Chairman,  House  Delegation.  Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 

REPORT  OF  FXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  DELEGATION,  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 

GROUP,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1   AND  DEC,  31,  197t 


Country 


Name  ot 
currency 


Lodging 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign         or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Meals 


Transportation 


MiKOllaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


Hon.  Ehgio  de  la  Garza  United  States..     .  Dollar... 

Hon.  Sherman  P.  Lloyd  - . do... .  do 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Wiggins      do do. 

Hon.  Abraham  Kazen,  Jr. do... ..  do. 

Hon.  Manuel  Luian,  Jr do        ..  do 

Albert  C.  F  Westphal     .     do do 

Helen  L  Hashafen ...do. do 

Delegation  expenses 

Total 


154.08 
131.61 
154.08 
163.71 
163.71 
154.08 
109.14 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

31.45 
29.50 
15.16 
28.53 
10.50 
14.62 
10.18 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


0.18 
.54 

5.41 
.36 

1.96 
.36 

2.53 


ToUl 

U.S.dollai 

equitMlent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


1SS.71 
161.65 
174.65 
192.60 
176. 17 
169.06 
121,85 


1,030.41 


139,94 


11.34 


14,377.01 
15,558.70 


CAPITULATION 


Appropriated  funds:  Other  Public  Law  86-420. 


Amount 
}15  558.  7j 


ROBERT  N   C.  NIX. 
Chairman,  House  ot  Representatives  Delegation,  Mexican-United  States  Interparliamentary  Grou^. 
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Pi 


RFPORT  OF  FXPFNDITiJRf  OF  FORFIGN  CURRFNCIF"^  AND  aPPROPRIATFD  FUNDS   TRAVFl  AUTH0RI2FD   BY  H    RFS   SSI 

ASSFMRIY    FXPfNOfD   RFTWFFN  JAN.   1,   AND  DEC    31 


;sr  sFss ,  88Th  cong  , 

1970 


HOilSf  DFLfG.UION   ro   NORTH 


ATLANTIC 


Date 


Name  and  country 


Name  c! 
currency 


Hon   Frank  Annunzio 

Netherland?   ... 

Italy 

Great  Britain 
Hon.  Jack  B   Brooks 

Bel8ium 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Netherlants 

Netheriai'ls   .    . 

Great  Britain        . 

Great  Britain  

Hon.  Ptiillip  Burton 

Nettierlands  .   .   . 

Italy 

Great  Britain. 
Hon.  Frank  M   Clark 

Belgium  .  ....... 

Belgium  

Netherlands   _ . 

Italy 

Great  Britain 
Hon   Samuel  L.  Devine 

Nettierland'; 

Italy 

Great  Britain   .  .      . 

Hon.  Paul  Findley: 

Great  Britain      . 

Belgium 

France.  

Italy.  

Germany  

Nettierlands   ... 

Italy. 

Great  Britain 
Hon.  Sam  Gibbons 

Netherland"!  . . . 

Italy 

Ireland 
Hon.  Wayne  L   Hays: 

France. 

Italy 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands  

Italy 

Great  Britain  ..    

.  William  T.  Murphy; 

Netherlands  

Italy  

United  Kingdom 
Bertram  Podell 

Netherlands  

Italy     

Great  Britain. ...     

Hon.  Albert  H.  Ouie 

Netherlands 

Italy     .   .  

Ireland   .  ..  

Hon   L.  Mendel  Rivers; 

Belgium    .    .   

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Italy. 

Great  Britain 

Hon.  Peter  W  Rodino.  Jr.; 

Netherlands...  

Italy. 

Great  Britain 
Hon.  Vernon  W.  Thomson: 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Great  Britain  ... 

Hon.  J.  Irving  Whalley 

Netherlands 

Italy.  

Great  Britain 

Phil  Billings 

Netherlands 

Italy. 

Great  Britain 

Boyd  Crawford: 

Netherlands 

Italy. 

Great  Britain 

Delegation  expenses,  including  office 
rental,  telephone,  transporla»ion 
and  ollicial  representation 

Netherlands. 

Italy. 

France.  .    

Turkey...  

Unrtea  Kingdom ...     .. 


'"lUilder 
Guilder 
Pound. 
Pound 


Hon. 


Hon, 


r.iiilder 

Lira  .    . 

Pound 

Franc 
Deutsche  inarK 

Guilder 

Lira 

Pound 

Guilder. . 
Lira 

Pound 

Pound 

Belsiu""  tranc 

Franc 

Lira 

Mark   . 

Guilder 

Lira 

Pound    . 

Guilder 

Lira 

Pound. 

Franc.         ...  . 
Lira 

Belgium  tranc 
Pound. . 

Pound 

Belgium  Franc 

Pound 

Guilder 

Lira 

Pound 

Guilder 

Lira. 

Pound 

Guilder 

Lira.. 

Pound 

Guilder.    ... 

Lira. 

Pound 


Belgium  I 

Pound 

Guilder 

Lira 
Pound 

Guilder 
Lira 
Pound . . . 


Guilder 
Lira 
Pound    . 

Guilder. 

Lira 

Pound.. 


Guilder. 

Lira 

Pound. . 

Guilder. 

Lira 

Pound,. 


Aidvai 


Oppar 
lure 


Guilder 

Lira. 

Poun' 

Belgium  tnnc 
Deutsche  matk 
Pounl 


11  5 
11  11 
II  14 

6  30 

7'2 
11  5 

irn 


11/5 

11,11 

I1'14 

5?8 

'lis 
irii 
iru 

irs 

11  11 
11  11 

6  2S 

6  28 

7  2 

76 

7  8 

11  5 

11  1! 

n  14 

1!  S 
11  U 
11  14 

2 '5 
2^9 

I  18 
S21 
6  27 
6  29 

?  3 

115 

11  U 

U  14 

!1  5 

nil 

II  14 

U  5 
11  11 
11  U 

115 

1114 

6  28 
72 

II  5 

11  11 
1!  17 

U  5 

1111 
1!  II 

11  5 
11  II 
11  11 

11  5 
11  II 
U  14 

11/5 

II'IO 

::  14 

11  5 

11  11 

1M4 


1110 
11  13 
1118 

7  1 

7/3 
11 '10 

11/12 


11/10 
11 '13 
11'15 


inn 

ll'H 
11  18 

1110 

11  n 

1118 

6'27 

7  1 

7  S 

7  7 

79 

1110 

11  13 

II  IS 

11    l! 

1!  n 

11  \' 

2  8 
211 

I  20 
^22 
6  28 

7? 

7  4 
1110 
11  13 

n  18 

11  10 

11  n 

I!  18 

11  10 
1113 
••  18 

II  10 

II  13 

II  IS 

71 
7  3 

11  10 

1113 
II  18 

II  10 
11  13 
II  18 

11  10 

II  n 

II  18 

111: 

II  n 

11  15 
US 

■in 

;i  :n 

11  10 

ii;l3 

1118 


Total 
days 


4 

3 

3 
2 

2 
4 

T 

6 
3 

5 

6 

3 
5 

6 

3 
5 

6 
3 
2 

1 
2 
6 
3 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


TnMI  amnunt  per  diem 


179  5 

31,150 

20.10.0 

2,500 

20. 10  0 
179  5 


20  10.  0 


179.5 

31   150 

20.10.0 

2  500 

179.5 
31   ISO 

20.  10  ri 

179.  S 

31,150 

20.  10   i 

20. 10    I 

2,  S<10 

276 

31,15<i 

181.50 

179.5 

31  150 

20.  10  0 

179.  S 

il,150 

20. 10. 0 

2^7 

il  ISil 

2,500 

:').  10.0 

■"1. 10.  n 

2,500 

?n  n  0 

179.  S 

31.150 

.■"!  10.  n 

179  Sr 

31,15m 

20  16  8 

179.  5 

31. IS: 
■>n   ;f)  .', 

179.5 
31.  15- 

.'0  10  '■■■ 

2   500  0'', 

^'1  in  ■ 

179.5 
31.  150 

20  10  0 

179  5 

31.  15ij 

20, 10.  0 

179.5 
31   150 


179  5 

31   150 

20.  10.0 

179.5 

31,150 
20.10.0 

179.5 

31.150 
20.10,0 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50  00 

50.00 
SO  00 

50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50,00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

50  no 

so.  00 
50.1/ 

50  no 
so.  00 

SOO"! 

SO.  on 
yi  V' 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

Sin  "f 

so.  iTj 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

SO  O""' 

so.  00 

so  rn 

'fi  oo 

V'  V 
V>  00 

so.  oc 

so  00 

so  or 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.  nn 
50.  no 
50  no 

50.  Of; 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


Foreign 
currency 


1.077 
93  450 
104.3.3 

5  000 

11.13.0 
1   077 

41.13.3 


1  077 
93,  450 

41.0.0 

22  500 


93  4  = 

134  3 


1  077 

93  4Sn 
M4  3   3 

62.  8.  3 

10. 000 
1  101 
5.'  3n' 
363  -)'■ 
1  07^ 
93.150 
41.0  n 

1,077 

93  450 
41  0  0 

;    I')8 

94  350 
7,500 

41.0.0 
41.0.0 
10,000 
II  0  0 
1.077 
93,  ISr 
104.3.3 

1.077 

93,150 
104  3  3 


93  ISO 
I'T4  3  3 


93  150 

"I    13.  1 

10  000 

41.13.3 

1   077 

93  450 

41.13.3 

1.0'7 
93  450 
104.  3.  3 

I  ■-77 
93  150 
104  '>   3 

1.077 
93.  450 
41.0.0 

897  S 
124.600 
104  3.3 

1  077 
93.  450 
104.3.3 


U  3   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


300.00 
150.00 
'50.00 

100  00 

100.  OO 
300.00 

100  no' 


300.00 
150.00 
100.00 

450  00 

300.00 
150.00 
250,00 

300.00 

150.00 
250.00 

1  SO.  00 
200  00 

'00.00 

nn  r. 
no.no 

300.00 
ISO.OO 
100  00 

300.00 
150.00 
110.00 

^no.oo 

ISO.OO 
150.00  . 
100  00 
100.00 
200.00  . 
100.00 
300.  oc 

1  so.  oo 
'SO.  no 

300  00 
!  50.  00 
'50.00  . 

300  oo 
1  so.  00 
250.00 

300.00 
ISO  00 

'6  IS 

200.00 
100.00 
■>nn  nn 
150  00 
100.00 

300  00 
150.00 
250.  00 

'00.00 
150.00  . 
250.00 


300.  00 
150.00 

100.  on 

250  00  . 
200.00  . 
250.00  . 

300.00 
150.00 
250.00 


Transportation 

U  S  dollar 

"quivalen* 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency         currency 


3.081.72 
18.0.0 

!  543.  50 

25.  17  6 

31,18.0 


846.86 
43  20 

129  !1 

61.81 

76  20 
845.  80 


77.17   3 
585 

=A  nsn 
3  505. 55 


IS  19.0 


185  f>A 
13  80 

«S,^V 
991.09 


38  28 


80.10  193.18 


290.  50  80.  76 


31  18.0  76.21 


Total 

US  dolla- 

•*nuualpit 

Foreign  nrUS 

currency  cuir«.nrv 


I  077 
93.  450 
101.  3  3 

S  000  00 
3  08'. 72 
59  3 
t  077 
'  513  50 
11  13.  3 
25  17  6 

1  077 
93  450 

72.18  n 

22  son 

3.081,72 

1  077 

93  450 

104.3  3 

1.077 
93  450 
104.  3  3 

110  S  5 

10  68S 

I   104.00 

116  350 

3,  788  06 

1,077 

93  ISO 

55. 19  n 

1.077 
93,450 
41.0.0 

1.108.00 
94.350 

7,500 
41.0.0 
41.0.0 
10.000 
41.0,0 

1.077 
93.450 
104.3.3 

1,077 

93.450 

104.  3  3 

1.077 
93,  450 

104.3.  3 

1,077 

93.450 

31.13  1 

10  Wj 
122.  3.  3 

1  077 
93  15C 
41,13  3 

1  367  5n 
93  150 
104.3  3 

1.077 
93,  450 
104.3.3 

1  077 
93  450 

77  18.  '" 

897.5 

121  60<" 
I'^l.  3   3 

1,077 
93,  450 

104.3.3 


Total. 


13  376.05  .. 


3.970.15 


SFCAPITULATION 


300.00 
150,00 
250  00 

100.00 

m.m 

!13  20 
30O00 
129  1' 

lon.on 

61  81 

300.  on 

150.00 
176  2'; 

.Jv-  ', 
846.86 
300.00 
150.00 
250.  00 

300.00 
150.00 

250  nc 

336.85 

213.  8C 

200  no 

18S  93 
,091  09 
300.00 
150  v. 
138  ?8 

300.00 
150.00 
100  00 

200.  OC 
150.  OC 

150.  OC 
190.  OC 
100.  0' 
200  00 
100.00 
30O  OC 
ISO  00 
25C'  05 

300  OC 
150  Of. 

250  Ol 

300.  OCi 
150  r/: 
2SC  '< 

300  ji 
150.  Of 
76  "' 

200  00 
293.18 

300.  Of' 
150.0C 
100.  Of 

3Sr  7fi 
150.  C'fi 
250.  CO 

300.  fC 
150. tf 
250.  !/■ 

ifiO  1)1. 
150.01, 
176  71 

?'G  ni 
20C  ^'1 
250  r.i 

30C  CI 

151".  r«, 
25C,0f 


11,192.1 

3  191  19 

200,  00 

66,67 

5  285  08 


Foreign  currency  (U  S  dollar  equivalent) 


Mar.  19.  1971. 


37  281.61 

Amoun' 

%V  281  61 


WAYNE   L     HAYS. 
Chairman.  House  Delegation  to  Nor^h  AOan'ic  Assembly 


March  .?/.  1971 
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REPORT  OF  FXPINDITURE  OF  FORf  IGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H,  RES. 976,  2D  SFSS  ,  91ST  CONG.,  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  U  S   INVOLVEMENT  IN 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BHWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC   31,  1970 


— .. 

untrv 

Name  ol 
currency 

Piaster     ..   

Kip 

Riel 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 

per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  anrl  cc 
Adait,  f    Ross, 

Arrival 

6  71 
6  25 
6,26 
6  71 

6'21 
6 '25 
6  26 
6  71 

6  2! 
6  25 
6  26 
6  71 

6  71 
6  25 
677 

6  21 
6 '25 
6 '26 
6  78 
671 

6  71 

67S 
676 

621 
6  7S 
6  26 
6  '8 
6'1 

6  'I 
6  7S 
6  'fi 
6  2R 

6  21 
6  75 
6  2B 

671 

6  2S 
6  26 

6  21 
6  2S 

6  76 

6  21 
fi2S 
6  20 

6  21 
6  25 
6  26 

6  21 
6  2S 
6  26 

6  21 
6  25 
6  26 

Depar- 
ture 

7  7 
6  26 
677 

7  7 

7  7 
6  76 
677 

7  ? 

72 
676 
6  27 

7  2 

677 
6  26 

7  1 

72 
676 
678 
6  29 

7  2 
6  26 
6  77 

7  ? 
6  76 
6  28 
6  71 

6  "6 
6  78 
6  79 

7  7 
6  76 
6  77 

72 
676 
6  77 

7  2 
6  26 
6  77 

7  2 
676 
6  77 

72 
6-26 
6  77 

7  2 
626 
6  27 

7  2 
6  26 
6  27 

Total 
days 

10 

Foreign 
currency 

5,900 

25  OOfi 

2,744 

5,900 

5,900 

25  000 

2,741 

5.900 

5,900 

I  041.25 

2  744 

5,900 

5,900 

1  011.25 

18  000 

S,  900 

I  011.25 

19,050 

150 

5,900 

S.900 

1  Oil  25 

2  711 

S,  900 

1   '111   2S 

19.050 

151 

5,900 

S.900 

1  041.25 

19.050 

150 

S  900 

1   041.25 

2.744 

5,900 

25,000 

2  714 

5  900 

25,000 

2  711 

5,900 

1.011,25 

2  741 

5,900 

1  041,25 

2.741 

5,900 

1  041.25 

2.744 

5,900 

1,041,25 

2  744 

US   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 

50,00 
50,00 
50.00 
SO.  00 

50.00 
50.00 
SO  00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
SO  00 
50.00 

50,00 
50.00 
50.00 

SO.  0(1 
so.  00 

50,00 

50,  on 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

SO.  00 

SO.  00 

50.00 

50.  on 

50.  00 

50.  on 
so  on 
so.  on 

50.00 

so  00 

50.00 
50,00 

50,00 

SO.  on 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50,00 
50,00 
50,00 

50.00 
50.00 
50,00 

50.00 
50  00 
50.00 

Foreign 
currency 

52,  300 
18  045 

69  200 

58  830 
23  140 

2,741 
68,  700 

53,400 

797,75 

101 

55  800 

29.  500 
709.87 

54  OOO 

41,30' 

1,026,25 

44.912  66 

150 
70.800 

59,000 
951.25 

2,640 

15,300 

624  7S 

31   387.33 

131 

70,  son 
11  3nn 

1   041.25 
44.812  67 

isn 

59  000 
671 

1,870 

55  570 
9  760 

616 

51,000 
25,000 

2  730 

53,130 

738,25 

100 

44,300 

541,25 

1,640 

59,000 

981  25 

2,135 

55,  360 

1  041,75 

2.541 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

143.22   . 
36.09  . 

586.44  . 

198.56 
46  28 
50.00 

582, 20 

452,  54 
38.30  . 
2.32  . 
172.88   . 

250.00  . 

34  08 

150.  rx) 

350. 1'Ki 
19.28 

117  95 
50.0(1 

600.01) 

500.00 
15.68 
48.12 

229.  66 
30.  O'-' 
67.95 
44.  50 

600.  00 

350.00 

50.00 
117.95 

50.00 

500.00 
32,22 
34,23 

470,93 
19,52   . 
11.22 

432.20 
50.00 
19.75  . 

150.  25 

35.45 

2.30 

375.42 
25.98 
30.08 

500. 00 
47.12 
39.01 

469. 15 
50.00 
46.34 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

52.  300 
18  045 

"69'206'   ' 

58.830 

23,140 

2,744 

58,  700 

S3  100 

797.75 

101 

55  800 

29  500 
709,87 
51  000 

11,30C. 

S  106  25 

90  360. 66 

150 

70  800 

59.  O'lO 
951.25 

2,640 

57,107,50 
624.75 

31.387.33 

131 

70,800 

83,  107.  50 

1,041.25 

47,312.67 

150 

59  000 
671 

1   870 

55.570 
9,750 

10.179 

51  000 
25,000 

2.730 

53  130 
738,25 

100 

44,300 

541  25 

1,640 

59,000 

981.25 

2,135 

55,360 

1,041.25 

2,541 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 

443.22 

36.09 

..   

Anderson,  Burnett 
Anderson,  Wm   R 

Vietnam. 

Piaster 

Piaster  

Kip  

Riel 

586.41 

498.  56 

am 

Vietnam 

46.28 

Laos      

Cambodia  . . 
Bryant,  C   C     Vietr 
Clancy,  Don,iiri  D  ■ 

50.00 

Piaster  

Piaster 

Baht 

582.  20 

152.  54 

Thailand 
Cambodia  . 
Clemandot,  Andre 
Hamilton,  lee  H  ■ 
Vietnam    . 

38.30 

Riel 

2.32 

Piaster    

Piaster 

472.  88 

250.  00 

Baht 

Yen 

34.08 

150.00 

Hansen.  Orval; 

Vietnam    ..   _ 

Thailand... 

Indonesia   . . 

Malaysia 
H,irkin.  Thomas  R. 
Hawkins,  A.  F, 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Cambodia 
Kelh,  Hastings 

Vietnam 

Thailand   .. 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 
Lester   Ke-uieth  0. 
Marshall,  D  S.: 

Vietnam 

Thailand   .. 

In^lnnesia   . 

tiflalavsia 
R,  H  Mollohan 

Vietnam.. 

Thailand...   . 

Vietnam 
Vii^ln.aiii 

Piaster 
Baht 
Rupiah 
M.  dollar 
Piaster 

Piaster 

Baht            .  .  . 

Riel         ,., 

Piaster     ........ 

Baht        ....  . 
Ru|iiah 
M.  dollar 
Piaster 

Piaster     . 
Raht 
Rijpiah 
M   dollar 

Piaster     .   .. 
Baht     . 
Riel 

Piaster 

Kip       

1  080 
IS  118 

11,807.50 

11   807   SO 

2,500 
30 

195.97 
118  OS 

354  30 

354.30 

6  49 
9  85 

350  00 
245.25 
236  00 
50.00 
600.00 

500.00 
45  68 
48.12 

583,96 

30.00 

67.95 

44.5in 

600.00 

704.  30 
50.00 

124.44 
59.85 

500.00 

9563" 

""■  172.52' 

32.22 
34.23 

G  V  Montgomery 
Vietnam 

470.93 

19.52 

Cambodia.   . 
John  H  Napier: 

Vietnam  . 

Laos. 

Cambodia 
H  W  Robison. 

Vietnam 



Riel      

Piaster     . 
Kip 

183.74 
432.20 

50,00 

Riel 

Piaster    

Baht 

49.75 





450,25 
35,45 

Camhodia 

Riel 

2,30 

Neal  Smith: 
Vietnam 

Piaster  

Baht 

Riel 

... 

375.42 

Thailand 

25  98 

30  08 

Albert  Walson: 

500.00 

Thailand 

Cambodia. 
A  C  F  Westphal: 
Vietnam 

.  Baht .  . 

.  Riel 

.  Piaster 

Baht 

.  Riel    

47.12 

39.01 

469. 15 

SO.  00 

Cambodia 

46.34 

Total 

10.615.17 

1,211.48 

11.826.65 

Foreign  currency  ( 

U  S  dollar  equiva 
s 

lent) 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
11,826.65 

Appropriated  fund 
H  Res   1071 

3.897.03 

Total 

15,723,68 

Mar  20,  1971 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on 

G.  V   MONTGOMERY. 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

494,  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  repeal  sections  3692,  6023,  6025, 
and  8692  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  pilot  rating  requirements  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force;  and  to  Insert  a  new  section  2003 


of  the  same  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

495,  A  letter  from  the  U.S,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Federal  Government's  role  In  education  and 
an  assessment  of  the  status  of  education  In 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  412 
of  Public  Law  91-230,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

496  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
.Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children,  transmitting  the  1971 
annual  report  of  the  Council,  pursuant  to 
section  1341  c)  of  Public  Law  91-230:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


497.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  final  report  on  Fed- 
eral participation  in  HemlsPalr  '68,  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89  685;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.Affairs. 

498,  A  letter  from  the  Sercetary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  a  concession  contract  for  the 
continued  operation  of  a  motion  picture, 
lecture,  and  photographic  studio  for  the  pub- 
lic on  the  south  rim  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Ariz  .  for  an  additional  period 
of  1  year  ending  December  31,  1971,  pur- 
suant to  67  Stat.  271   and  70  Stat.  543;   to 
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the  Committee  on  Int«rlor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

499.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Ediicition.  and  Welfare,  transmitting;  a  re- 
port of  the  study  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance proposals,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91- 
.'515:  to  the  Cjmmltt»e  on  Interstate  and 
P-irelgn  Commerce 

.500.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 

por'atlon.  transmitting  an  Interim  report  on 

an  aviation  cost  allocation  study,  pursuant 

to   section   209(bi    of   the   Airport   and   Alr- 

)         way  Development  Act  of  1970;    to  the  Com- 

-^  mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

501.  .A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  *r.-i;i5mUtlng  'he  annual 
report  of  the  Boarri  for  fiscal  year  1970:  to 
the  Committee  o:\  Interstate  and  Poretgn 
Commerce. 

502.  A  ietter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
^stlcs  I ,  transmitting  a  report  for  fiscal  year 
1970  on  extraordinary  contractual  actions  to 
facilitate  the  national  defense,  pursuant  to 
section  4 1  a)  of  Public  Law  85-804;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

503.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  require  loadllnes  on  U.S.  vessels 
engaged  In  foreign  voyages  and  foreign  ves- 
sels within  the  Jurisdiction  -f  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

504.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oener&l  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
which  revises  the  authorized  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  at  BeltsvUle.  Md  : 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
REctrvED  From  the  Comptrot-lkr  Oenbral 

506.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  repxart 
on  the  examination  of  Snanclal  reports  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  841  iH.  Doc 
No.  92-78);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

506.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  repxjrt  on 
the  need  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
remove  more  low-co.st.  low- usage  Items  from 
inventories;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

507.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  postage  clue  and  handling  costs  for 
processing  mail  with  insufHclent  postage  are 
not  being  recovered  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  789.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco  market- 
ing quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended:  with  an 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  92-98).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FIjOOD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.B.  7016.  A  bill  malting  appropriations  for 
the  OflSce  of  Education  and  related  agencies, 
far  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and 
for  otber  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-99).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  354.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4724.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(Rept.  No.  92-199).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


Mr.  PEPPER-  Conmiitt.ee  on  Rules  Hotise 
Resolution  ,155    Rcwltitlon  providing  for  the 

^on.'^ulpr.iMoii  if  HR  5352  A  bill  tf>  .impn;l 
the  act  t.fi  nut.hnrlze  appropriations  for  thi- 
ft.";ral  year  1971  for  cerr.'iin  in,.rltime  pr  - 
uram";  of  the  D'^p'tr^ment  of  Commerrp 
'Kept  No.  92  ini  i  Referred  to  the  Houte 
'■  ilendar 

Mr  '-I.SK:  Committee  on  Rule'  Ilon.^r 
Re.solution  .^56,  Resolution  :'rovldin?  for  'iio 
(onsirJeratlon  of  H  R  5981  A  bill  to  :•  ithor- 
Ize  'he  Secret.irv  .f  .\griri:'arp  •■■  p^tablls.-i 
;ped  B;ral.'i  bases  wheat  domestlr  .ilK-jtment-; 
and  up;.ind  cotton  ba.se  arreapf  illofrntn'.^ 
for  rertam  growers  of  .-^'iK^r  bpet=^  '  Rppt.  No 
'»2   l(J2i     Referred  to  the  House  (•■.ilendar 

Mr.  O'NFin.L  Committee  <  ii  Rul<».s  Hinit^e 
RrsoliiMoii  333.  Resolution  U,  authorize  id- 
i'Monal  InvestlKatlvp  authority  uj  the  Coni- 
nut',ee  m  EduciMr.n  and  I,abor;  with  amend- 
ment I  Rpput  Sn  92  1031.  Referr.-d  to  'I;.- 
Hou.se  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  rlau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  rpj,olution.s  tvpie  introduc.-rl 
and  .severally  referred  a.s  foilow.s 

B'    Mr    FLOOD 

H  R.    7016.    \    hill    making    appropriation-, 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  related  agen 
Pies,  for  :he  flTr.l  year  ending  June   iO.  liiT^, 
md  for  other  purp<".ses. 
Bv  Mr    BELL 

H.R.  7017.  \  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  carrr  out  a  ipecial 
program  .if  transportation  re.>earc;i  .md  de- 
velopment utUizlna;  'he  sppctai  oxperlenrp 
and  manpower  of  the  aerospace  and  defen.se 
ii'.du.stries.  and  fir  other  purposes  ro  t'le 
Tommlttep  on  iMtPr^^ta'e  and  Po-Pij-n  Com- 
merce 

Bv   Mr    BIAGGI: 

H.R.  7018.  A  bill  -o  .intend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .\ct  :-;o  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation 'ipon  the  amount  of  outside  inccnio 
which  an  '.ndlvidual  mav  earn  •viule  receiv- 
ing benefits  rhereunde-:  'o  the  rommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.    7019     A    1)111    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  'h<\:  peu- 
ilons  paid  to  retired  law  ^nf  ircement  ofHcpi 
shall   no*    be  subject   to   'he  inco'.ne   tax;    t'. 
the  Committee  on  Ways  .md  Mean.'^ 

H.R.  7020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tnteri>al 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  i  dedur- 
•lon  for  tmount.s  "xpended  ov  State  replonal 
Pity,  county,  and  'own  policemen  for  meals 
which  *hev  are  req  ured  'o  eat  while  on  diif 
to  the  Commilfp  .n  Wavs  md  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  BLATNIK 

H.R  7021.  A  bill  to  designate  'he  Ke  tie 
River.  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  a  com- 
ponent of  the  national  wild  and  .scenic  rivers 
system:  to  the  Committee  o:.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO 

H.R.  7022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  .\-  - 
sistance    .Act    of    1961.    as    amended:    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

HR.  7023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  by  inserting  a 
ne'A-  'itle  X  to  authorize  aid  in  developing. 
constructing,  and  operating  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cranb,  and  Mr.  DawBT)  : 

H.R.  7024  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent  the 
Imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibition  on 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  ^f 
any  strate^c  and  critical  material  from  any 
free  world  country  for  so  long  as  the  impor- 
tation of  like  material  from  any  Communist 
country  is  not  prohibited  bv  law:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr   rONABLE: 

H.R  7025  A  bill  'o  amend  the  Interna 
Revenue  Code  of  19.54  to  permit  affiliated 
banks  'o  contribute  in  'heir  fidi.ciarv  capaci- 
ties to  a  rr.tnnv.n  trusi  fund  :nalntalned  hv 
on"  of  -he  affiliated  banks  for  the  benefit  of 
"he  entire  ijror.p.  :o  the  ""'.mmifpo  r,n  Way- 
nnd  ?.Iean> 

HR  7n26  A  Ijill  to  amend  spption  214  of 
ihp  Intern.".:  Revenup  Code  of  1054.  relatlni! 
to  expen.ses  for  care  of  certain  dependents 
•o  'he  Committee  on  Ways  and  .Means 

Bv  Mr   DULSKI  'for  hlm.self   Mr  Coa- 
BETT.  Mr    Waldtk.  and  Mr    .Scott) 
H  R    7027    A  bin   to  llberalizp  pllglhllttv  frr 
cost-of-Uvln;;  inrrca.ses  ii,  fvil  serv'pp  ret  Ire- 
men*    annui*les:    to   *he  Cornmlrtee  on  Pos' 
OfflP'"    and    Civil    Service 

Bv  Mr  FULTON  of  Tpiiness^e- 
HR  7028  A  bill  to  make  possible  appro- 
priate, economical,  and  acressible  leamlru? 
opportunities  for  ai;  adults,  both  for  their 
individual  fulfUlment  and  for  !he  social  and 
economic  well-belne  of  the  Natlo  :;  to  the 
Committee  on  Kdiicatlon  and  Labor. 

H  R.  7029  A  bill  to  amend  titiP  n  of  ti.p 
•Social  .Security  Ac*,  .ind  the  Infernal  Reve- 
nue  C-ide  >f  1954.  to  pro.  irie  th,;'  .v.i^r<^  psi'l 
by  an  employer  *o  a  former  emplrvee's  sur- 
vivors '.r  estate  .tfter  'he  vear  -i!  -urh  em- 
ployee's doath  -hall  not  ron.s'lf.'p  covered 
remuner.-if Ion  for  benefit  i,r  t^x  pMrposes:  t. 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv  Mr  niAIMO 
H.R  7030  A  bill  t^i  establish  a  National 
Cancer  .Authority  ,ind  to  aithorlze  Interna- 
tional progr.'ims  and  jDlnt  ventures  In  order 
to  Ponq:'er  ''aiicer  a'  the  earliest  po«slb> 
date:  tn  he  Committee  '^n  Interstate  .i::cl 
Foreign  Commerce 

Bv  Mr   OOODLING 
H.R.   7031,    A   bill   proi'.lbUliig  the  Lseuance 
of    Federal    Txxl   stamp.^    'o  .strikers;    to  ihe 
Committee  on  .^grlcultur" 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN 
H.R   7032   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  certain  lands  t^  the  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way  in   MIs.sisslppl.  and    lor  other   purposes 
to   the   Committee   on   Interior   :ind    rnsu'.ar 
Affairs 

By  Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho 
HR     "033     A   bill    to   authorize   'he  Secre- 
tary ol   -Agrirulrurc  •■:>  e.<'tablls:-  ;i     o!\mteer- 
in  the  na'ii'nal  fores's  program.  :.v<\  for  u'hpr 
purpose.;:    'o  the  Committee  on  AgrlcuUure 
Bv  .Mr^   HTCK-;  of  Massaehu.'p'ts- 
H  n   70'4    A  t3iil  'o  px'ct^d  to  ai;  ■!. married 
indtiduals   thi  full   tax  benefits  r.f   income 
plifin^  n.jw  entoyf .'  hv  married  mdlvldual.- 
fllmg    ;o!nt    return  :      o    'he   Commi"  >e   en 
Wav.  and  Me5vns. 

Bv  \^r   rCHORD. 

HP.   7035.  .'.    bill    to  r.upnort   the  price  r.f 

ir.anuf.icturing    milk    at    not    less    th.in    B5 

.lercent      (    parity    for    'ht-    maik.-t...K    year 

'971-72:  IO  the  Commit tJ-e  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  And«h- 

■iON     'f     nilno  s.     Mr      Baei.m..     Mr 

BuRTO.v.    .Mr     Casf.y    of    Tc:vas     Mr 

Chappell.   Mr.   Ci  .ARK.    Mr    "orma.n 

Mr.  EtLBERC,    Mr    "vivs  of  Tenne.s.se" 

Mr    O-BBONS.  -Mr    H«YS.  Mr    H}rHLER 

of    West     Virgin:,"..    Mrs.     Hictcs    of 

Massarhusefs.  Mr.  MrCr.osKF.T.  Mr 

Maii.liard.  Mr  Matsttnaga.  Mr  Mos-s 

Mr    Ptke.  Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois,  Mr 

RoE.  Mr.  RoNCALio.  Mr  Toy   and  Mr 

.Sandman)  : 

H.R.  7036    A  bill  ^n  amend  'itle  n.  Unlte.' 

.Statps  Code,   to  prn-lde  that   :ndlv1dual.>  b*- 

apprised  of  records  ooncemina  them  which 

arc  niUintixlned  by  Goi  ernment.  .-ii;':-ncief :   ■■■ 

•he  Committee  ^,u  Government  Operations 

By  Mr.  KOCH  i  for  himself.  Mr   Cilver. 

Mr   Sarba.nes   Mr   Tno:.:psot;    .f  New 

Jersey,  and  Mr   Udald 

H.R.  7037.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  Cinted 

States  Code,   to  provide  thot  Individuals  b« 
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anpriwd  of  records  conternlng  them  which 
H'e  m^'ri-aliiPcl  by  Gov.  rnnicnt   agencies;    to 
,he  Cnmniii'pp  ""  Oovernment  Operations 
Bv  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Andm- 
soN  ill  Illinois,  Mr.  Biaoci.  Mr   Bras- 
co    Mr    Broomhei.d,   Mr.   Forsvthi  , 
Mr    HtiULER  of   Wes'    Virginia,   Mr 
Le.nt.   Mr.    MoBbE.   Mr.   ONf.ill,   Mr 
Roe,   Mr.  Vanik,   Mr.   Whai.fn.   and 
Mr.  Winn  i 
HR.  7038.   A  bill    foi    Hie   relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;   to  the  Commitlcp  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  I  for  hlm.self.  Mrs.  Han- 
sen  of   Washington.    Mr.   ABOvat-K. 
Mrs.   Abzuo,   Mr.   .\dams,   Mr.   Aspin. 
Mr.   Becich,   Mr.   Burton,   Mr.   Del- 
LUM8,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
William   D.   Foru.    Mr.    Fra'ser,    Mr. 
Hai.pern,       Mr.      Harkington.      Mr. 
Hathaway.    Mr.    Howard,    Mr.    Kas- 
TKNMEIER,    Mr.    MiKVA.    Mrs.    MXNK. 
Mr.  MrrcHKLL,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.    Pellt.    Mr.    Rodino.    and    Mr. 
Symington) : 
H.R.  7039.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  na- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H  R.  7040    A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HH  7041  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstite 
Commerce  Ac:  with  respect  to  reco\ery  ot 
a  reasonable  attorney'.s  fee  in  case  of  succes^s- 
ful  malnteiuince  of  an  action  tor  recovery  of 
damaues  sustained  In  transportation  of  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Inteistaie  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R  7042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  that  the  procurement  of  cer- 
tain tran.';portatlon  and  public  utility  .serv- 
ices shall  be  In  accordance  with  all  applicable 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning carriers  and  public  utilltl.^s:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  7043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  expedite  the  making  of 
amendments  to  the  uniform  standards  for 
evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  Interstate  op- 
erations of  motor  carriers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.7044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerre  Act  to  require  carriers  by  railroad 
t:)  exhaust  certain  State  remedle.s  prior  to 
petitioning  llie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  relief  In  intrastate  rate  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

H.R  7045  A  bill  to  strengthen  Pederal- 
Stnte  cooperation  to  asiiure  protection  of  en- 
vironmental values  while  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H  R,  7046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  to  clarify  Con- 
gressional Intent  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of  the  Judicial  fixing  of  penalties  for  cer- 
tain safety  violations,  and  to  modify  the 
grant-in-aid  program  to  State  agencies  par- 
ticipating In  safety  regulations  under  the 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  F^jrelgn  Commerce. 

H.R  7047.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  permit 
the  Federal  Communicatlorvs  Commission  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  certain  State  officials 
■serving  in  joint  hearings  with  the  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7048.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communl- 
ratlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  Federal-State  Joint  board  to  recommend 
uniform    procedures    for    determining    what 


pan  of  the  prtjperty  and  expeni<e<  ol  com- 
munication common  carriers  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  used  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commu- 
nk-.vtlon  toll  service,  and  what  part  of  such 
property  and  expenses  shall  be  conslderetl  as 
used  In  Intrastate  and  exchange  service:  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
teratate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
H.R.  7049.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Veterans'  Administration  benefits 
where  a  child  has  been  properly  and  legally 
adopted,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, 

By  Mr.  8TEEX.E: 
H.R.7050.  A  bin  to  eliminate  racketeering 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
enforcement  of  cigarette  taxes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  7051.  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code   (relating 
to  firearms),  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BLATNIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harhha) : 
H.R.  7052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1905,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  over  transporting 
and  dunnplng  materials  in  certain  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
(Ml  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  7053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925.  to  require  more 
stringent  reporting  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  In  elections  for  Sena- 
tor and  Representative;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  i  for  himself. 
Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Rot)  : 
H.R.  7054.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
S.-ience  Foundation  to  conduct  research, 
pducailonal,  and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Commitiee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R  7055.  .\  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  monthly 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  cf  a  service-connected  disability, 
regularly  wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  ap- 
pliances which  causes  exceptional  wear  or 
tear  of  clothing;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 
H  R.  7056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
deduction  for  depreciation  on  capital  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  connecting  residential 
sewerlines  to  municipal  sewage  systems:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  7057.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  spe- 
cial tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles  as- 
sembled abroad  with  components  produced 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  7058.  A  bin  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R    7059.  A  bin  to  amend  section  410(a) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  • 
statutory  presumption  of  service-connected 
death   of   any  veteran  who  has  been  rated 
totally    disabled    by   reason   of   service-con- 
nected disability  for  30  or  more  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


Bv  Mr  HOGAN: 
H.R.  7060.  A  bill  to  Include  firefighters 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  Government  employees  en- 
gaged In  certain  hazardous  occupations:  to 
i.ie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 
HK  7061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Re.=:ponBlblllty  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  7082.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
i:etl  Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POD  ELL  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre.  and  Mr.  Alkxandcb)  : 
H  R.  7063.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Rf? organization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  in- 
crei  ses  in  Government  contracts  and  certain 
lallures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI : 
H.R.  7064.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  musterlng-out 
payments   for    certain    members   discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces  after  August  5.  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HR    7065.   A   bill   to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  uniform  system  of  quality 
grades  for  consumer  food  products;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7066.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  pack- 
aged perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specify- 
ing the  date  after  which  It  is  not  to  be  sold 
for  consumption  as  food;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7067.  A  bUl  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
labeled  with  certain  information,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7068.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7069  A  bill  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  durabil- 
ity and  performance  Ufe;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  7070.  A  bin  to  require  that  certain 
short  shelf-life  durable  products  be  prom- 
inently labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which 
performance  life  becomee  diminished;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7071.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization  Act.   to  prohibit  the   mailing   of 
unsolicited    samples    of    cigarettes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (fur  himself.  Mr. 
Springer.  Mr.  Jabman.  Mr.  Dinckll, 
and  Mr.  Pickle)  : 
H.R   7072.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway   Development   and   Revenue  Acts   of 
1970  to   further  clarify  the  intent   of  Con- 
gress as  to  priorities  for  airway  moderniza- 
tion and  siirport  development,  and  for  other 
purpoeee:    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.    7073     A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended:  lo 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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H.R.  7074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7075.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  707e.  A  bin  to  establish  no.  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  7077.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Horae  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-540):  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PISH. 
H.J.  Res.  527.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  President  to  proclaim 
September  12  to  19,  1971  to  be  "American 
Field  Service  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  528.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning   on    May    30,    1971,    and    ending    on 
June  5,  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corjjs  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.J   Res.  529.  Joint  resolution  to  place  the 
question  of  approval   of  dimethyl  sulfoxide 
(DMSO)    lor   human    use   as   a   preecrlptlon 
drug     before     the     NaUonal     Academy     of 
Sciences;    to    the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  FVjreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HJ.  Res.  530.  Joint  resolution  declaring  It 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  American 
servicemen  be  withdrawn  from  Indochina  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  nUnols.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Archkr,  Mr. 
Baring.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Buhkz  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr.  Dxl- 

LENBACK,     Mr.     DULSKI,     MlTS.     DWYEB. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,   Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr.    Garmatz, 
Mrs.  Grassg,  Mr.  GRirnN,  Mr.  GtJB- 
SER,   Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  HosMER,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  McClure. 
and  Mr.  Matsiinaga)  : 
H  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
posing unconditional  large-scale  repatriation 
of  enemy  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

By    Air.    tlNDLEY    i  f or    himself,    Mr 
Kyros,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
MizELL.   Mr.   Myers,   Mr.   Porr.   Mr.'- 
Reid    oJ    Illinois,    Mr.    Robinson    oi 
Virginia.  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 
Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Roon£y    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  RupHE.  Mr.  Schller,  Mr 
Stkicer  oI  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Teacue  of 
California,   Mr.    Terry.   Mr.    Thone. 
Mr.     VicoRiTO.    Mr.     Williams,     Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Wtatt,  and  Mr.  Wydler)  ; 
H,   Con.    Res.   248.    Concurrent   resolution 
proposing  unconditional  large-scale  repatria- 
tion of  enemy  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Com- 
miitee   on    Foreign    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY  (for  himself,  Mr  Za- 
BLOCKi,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Foi'n- 
TAiN,   Mr.   Morse,  Mr.   Fascell.   Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,  Mr.    Buchanan.    Mr.    Davi.s   oI 
Georgia,    Mr    Lloyd,    and    Mr     Hal- 
pern  I  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    249.    Concurrent    resuhuion 
propo-smt;  unconditional  large-.-.cale  repatria- 
tion of  enemy  prisoners  of  war.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.    Con.    Res.    250.    Concurrent    resolution 
urging  that  Lt.  William  Calley  be  Invited  to 
address  a  Joint  session  of  Congress,   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
II.  Res.  357.  Resolution  creating  a 
select  committee  of  the  Hoii.se  to  conduct  .i 
full  and  complete  Investigation  of  all  aspects 
of  the  energy  resources  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

98.  By  the  SPEAKER.  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonweal? n  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  mistreatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

99.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  o: 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  a  payment  m 
lieu  of  taxes  to  the  State  of  Idaho  and  it.-> 
loeal  units  of  government;  to  the  Coinmlt'ee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

100.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  Census  Bureau  record.s 
college  students;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H  R.  7078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
James  Young  and  Mrs.  Norma  Brenda  Youns 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request) 
H.R.  7079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sereio 
Farina,   Maria  Farina,   Sergio   Giovanni  Pa 
rlna,   Gino   A.  Farina,  Maria  L.  Farina    and 
Blanca   Partna;    to    the    Committee   on   th» 
Judiciary.  °* 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  7080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trlnldart 
Trevlno-Perez;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.  7081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jadwlga 
Sobon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
H.R.   7082.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Ratta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judielan- 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts' 
H.R    7083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice 
Dascll    Aquino:    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H  R    7084    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn 
and  Francesco  Mujemulta;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  7085.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eugehe 
M.  Sims,  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.   7086.   A   bin   for   the   relief  of  Lyuba 
Bershadskaja;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia; 
H    Res.  358.   Resolution   to  authorize  the 
pard  jn  of  Lieutenant  Calley;  to  the  Commit- 
tee Gil  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

55.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
I  ei.ncio  Monell.  Culebra.  PR.,  et  al..  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  committee  ol 
■Citizen-Sons  of  Culebra,"  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MORE   DOUBTS   ABOUT  F-14   AND 
P-15  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember 1970.  I  noted  the  bad  news  that 
the  P-14  had  crashed  on  only  its  sec- 
ond test  flight.  Yesterday's  Washington 
Post  reports  growing  doubt  about  the 
F-14  and  F-15  stemming  from  the  crash 
and  other  factors.  The  Post  report,  by 
Michael  Getler,  is  further  evidence  for 
the  need  to  bring  the  F-14  and  F-15  pro- 
grams under  the  "fly  before  you  buy" 
policy  that  has  been  endorsed  for  future 
systems  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


The  Post  article,  "  'Twin'  Navy,  Air 
Force  Planes  Questioned,"  follows: 

•Twin"    Navv,    AF    Planes    Questioned 
(By  Michael  Getler ) 

.\  confldentLal  study  by  aeronautical  ex- 
perts IS  raising  doubts  In  Congress  about 
Pentagon  plans  to  spend  some  $15  billion 
iver  the  next  several  years  to  mass-produce 
two  separate  fighter  planes  whose  fighting 
qualities  are  judged  to  be  roughly  the  same. 

The  Investigators,  according  to  well  In- 
rormed  sources,  found  little  difference  In 
performance  between  the  Navy's  carrier- 
based  F-14  and  the  Air  Force's  F-15. 

Each  service  wants  to  buy  roughly  700 
planes,  with  the  F-15  cosung  Just  below  $10 
million  each  and  the  P-14  with  a  Navy- 
esumated  price  of  $11.5  mlUlon  each.  That 
Is  about  three  to  four  times  as  expensive, 
respectively,  as  the  current  F-14  Phantom, 
which  both  services  now  use  and  which  the 
new  planes  are  meant  to  replace. 

The  study  also  reportedly  points  out  that 
the  United  States  may  in  fact  be  gambling 
with    Its    air    superiority    over    the    Soviet 


Unions  nghters  by  putting  all  its  money 
into  two  admittedly  good — but  ex[>en8lve 
and  roughly  similar— aircraft. 

The  argument  is  that  because  of  the  high 
price,  the  military  may  not  be  able  to  buy 
.i.i  many  planes  as  are  really  needed  (the 
U.S.  eventually  bought  more  than  4.000 
Phantoms  i  and  may  also  be  neglecting  other 
'  ypes  of  aghters. 

Capitol  Hill  sources  say  the  study  sug- 
ge-stb  It  might  be  worth  considering  a  shift 
■  :'  one  of  these  projects  to  a  cheaper,  lighter- 
weight  plane  that  could  be  bought  in  large 
quantities  lu  help  tackle  the  thousands  of 
:ight.  maneuverable  Mig-21  class  fighters  al- 
re.idy  in  Communist  inventories  and  other 
similar  fighters   to  follow. 

The  F-14  and  F-15  are  designed  to  counter 
the  latest  and  most  sophisticated  Soviet 
fighters  which  are  only  now  entering  service. 

Or,  according  to  Hill  sources,  the  investi- 
gators suggest  that  more  attention  might  be 
given  to  a  fighter  even  more  advanced  than 
the  F-14  or  F-15  that  could  take  on  Soviet 
.lir  threats  of  the  1980s  still  on  Kremlin 
drawing  boards  and  unknown  to  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence. 
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The  lust-completed  fighter  study  was  or- 
dered last  fall  by  Rep.  George  H.  Mahon  (D- 
Tex. )  who  Is  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
arlatlons  Committee. 

Mahons  aides  said  the  chairman  then  'was 
concerned  over  the  apparent  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  aircraft." 

Capitol  Hill  sources  say  results  of  the 
study  which  was  undertaken  by  a  four-man 
team  headed  by  an  aeronautical  expert  on 
loan  from  NASA,  generally  confirmed  Ma- 
hons suspicions. 

NAVY'S    F-14    FAVORED 

The  study  was  aimed  at  developing  facts, 
rather  than  making  recommendations.  But 
congressional  sources  who  have  seen  the  doc- 
ument say  that  It  favors  the  Navy  F-14  U  a 
choice  had   to   be    made    between    the   two 

planes. 

The  reasoning  is  that  the  swing-wing  F-14 
can  fly  from  aircraft  carriers  or  airfields 
while  the  F-15  can  only  operate  from  land 
bases  Also  test  versions  of  the  F-14  are  al- 
ready built,  while  the  F-15  will  not  make 
Its  first  flight  until  mid- 1972  and  would  be 
less  costly  to  stop. 

However,  it  has  been  learned  from  admlu- 
latration  and  congressional  sources  that  the 
Navy  and  the  F-14'8  manufacturer,  Grum- 
man Aerospace  Corp.,  have  run  into  serious 
money  problems  on  the  plane  and  that  a  'sig- 
nificant"  increase  in  the  already  agreed  upon 
price  is  expected  as  well  as  a  delay  in  the 
schedule. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard 
provided  a  public  hint  of  this  prospect  in  an 
unclassified  version  of  his  testimony  before 
Congress  on  March  18. 

Packard  pointed  out  that  the  contract  for 
the  F-14,  which  crashed  on  Its  second  test 
flight,  was  prepared  before  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration took  office. 

Congressional  .taffers  say  that  crash,  in 
which  three  separate  hydraulic  control  sys- 
tems failed  almost  simultaneously,  has  eroded 
confidence  In  the  F-14  among  some  Influen- 
tial lawmakers.  The  failures  occurred  in  ti- 
tanium hydraulic  lines,  a  feature  of  the  F-14 
design  wlilch  was  specifically  criticized  in  a 
report  last  summer  by  the  defense  commit- 
tee of  the  115-member  bipartisan.  Member  of 
Congress  lor  Peace  Thru   Law, 

The  F-14's  problems,  coupled  with  the 
Mahon  study — copies  of  which  were  sent  last 
week  to  Packard  as  well  as  Navy  and  Air  Force 
official.'^  -has  set  the  stage  for  what  could 
become  the  first  tough  test  of  their  two  top 
priority  Pentagon  programs  In  Congress. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  those  who  have  seen  the 
study  regard  It  as  the  most  professional 
challenge  against  the  two  aircraft. 

But.  within  the  services  and  especially 
the  Air  Force,  the  two  fighters  are  viewed  as 
having  critical  differences  that  would  Im- 
peril American  pilots  forced  into  accepting 
the  wTong  plane. 

Outside  the  Pentagon,  some  weapons  ex- 
perts say  thf  Mahon  study  has  hinted  at 
the  right  course,  namely  one  plane  of  the 
F-14  F-15  class  rather  than  two.  but  Is  lean- 
ing in  favor  ol  the  wrong  airplane.  These 
sources  believe  the  F-15  Is  a  much  better  all- 
around  fighter. 

WOt'l.D    INCREASE    TOTAL 

There  is  also  a  small  group  of  Air  Force 
officers  and  delens=  officials  who  privately 
favor  the  Idea  of  perhaps  buying  fewer  than 
700  F  153  and  putting  some  of  the  money  In- 
stead into  a  plane  costing  and  weighing 
about  half  as  much.  This  would  add  to  the 
total  number  of  fighters  that  could  be  sent 
Into  an  air  battle. 

Some  defense  officials  say  It  stni  Is  not 
clear  whether  the  edge  In  aerial  combat  be- 
longs to  the  side  with  the  best  planes  or 
the  most  planes. 

Starting  up  a  completely  new  small  fighter 
project  would  add  to  the  overall  cost,  but 
some  officers  believe  the  new  International 
fighter— Northop's     F-5-21— already     being 
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developed  for  the   Military  Aaslatance   Pro- 
gram might  fill  the  bill. 

Efforts  to  get  a  light-weight  fighter  into 
the  Air  Force  Inventory  of  hotter  and  more 
sophisticated  Jets  have  been  attempted  un- 
successfully in  the  past. 

Finally,  hanging  over  this  expensive  and 
critical  questloi.  Is  the  ghost  of  the  TFX,  or 
F-111,  perhaps  the  classic  example  of  an  at- 
tempt to  force  two  services  to  buy  one  plane. 
It  met  with  disastei  for  both  the  mUltary 
and  the  taxpayer. 

On  all  sides  of  the  argument,  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  both  the  F-15  and  P- 
14,  assimilng  troubles  are  solved,  will  mark 
a  big  improvement  over  the  F-4,  which  was 
designed  In  the  early  19&0s. 

Both  are  twin-engine  Jets  which  will 
eventually  use  the  same  engine  now  in  de- 
velopment for  the  P  15  The  earlv  moriel  of 
the  F-14  wu,  u.se  the  engines  developed  for 
the  F-111. 

Both  planes  are  big,  but  the  Navy's  swlng- 
wmg  design  and  equipment  needed  for  car- 
rier landings  will  make  it  at  least  12,000 
pounds  heavier  than  the  Air  Force  plane. 
The  P-15  is  also  estimated  by  the  Pentagon 
to  cost  almost  20  per  cent  less  than  Its  Navy 
Counterpart. 

The  dlHercnces  in  the  planes  are  ac- 
couni/ed  for  by  differences  in  their  respec- 
tive missions. 

While  both  are  meant  to  shoot  down  en- 
emy fighters,  the  Air  Force  plane  Is  aimed 
primarily  at  winning  the  close-in  dogfight 
battles  with  enemy  fighters.  Thus,  Air  Force 
(jfficials  argue,  they  cannot  accept  the  re- 
duced maneuverability  which  would  be 
forced  upon  their  pilots  by  having  to  use 
the  heavier  Navy  plane. 

Air  Force  officials  are  said  to  have  already 
challenged  the  validity  of  the  Mahon  study 
group  data,  which  reportedly  suggests  that 
both  planes  are  about  equally  maneuverable. 
By  forcing  a  higher-priced  plane  on  them, 
the  Air  Force  also  argues  it  will  be  able  to 
buv  even  fewer  planes  than  if  It  bought  the 
F-i5. 

The  Navy  mission,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
volves both  shooting  down  enemy  bombers 
that  might  try  and  attack  the  fleet  as  long 
a  distance  trom  the  fleet  as  possible,  a:;d 
.iccompanying  Navy  carrier-based  strike 
planes  on  missions  to  ward  off  enemy  inter- 
ceptors. 

This  requires  generally  a  bigger,  longer- 
r.mge  airplanes  than  the  Air  Force  says  It 
i;eeds. 

Congressional  sources  admit  that  the 
chances  of  hailing  one  or  the  other  project 
are  very  slim.  Nor  are  they  yet  convinced 
that  It  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to  do  so. 
But,  they  say,  the  costs  are  so  enormous 
and  the  military  stakes  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  so  great  that  another  mistake  would 
be  disastrous. 
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and  most  of  the  other  department  offi- 
cers live  in  my  district — including  first 
junior  vice  commander,  Robert  G.  Wil- 
son: third  junior  vice  commander,  John 
Braun;  Chaplain  Howard  P.  Doner;  and 
the  junior  past  department  commander, 
John  A.  Andrews. 

The  national  service  officer  program  is 
one  of  the  many  services  this  organiza- 
tion provides  Maryland's  veterans.  The 
DAV  maintains  a  representative  at  the 
Baltimore  Veterans'  Administration  of- 
fice to  provide  veterans  with  assistance 
in  applying  for  benefits.  Another  im- 
portant service  is  performed  by  their 
five-man  Hospital  Commission,  which 
sponsors  trips  and  assists  patients  at  the 
VA  hospitals  at  Port  Howard  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  at  Loch  Raven  and  Perry  Point. 
I  know  how  much  these  activities  are 
appreciated  by  Maryland  veterans  and 
their  families. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  DA'V's  1971  legisla- 
tive program  to  provide  disability  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  the  high  cost  of 
living,  increased  appropriations  for  VA 
hospitals,  and  the  aid  and  attendance  al- 
lowance for  totally  disabled  veterans  con- 
fined to  nursing  homes  will  have  our 
careful  consideration. 

Finally,  I  want  to  commend  the  DAV 
for  their  efforts  toward  securing  better 
treatment  for  our  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  'inow  their  next  50  years  of  service  to 
our  disabled  veteians  will  be  equally 
productive. 


DAY'S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  in  their  golden 
anniversary  year. 

The  Maryland  Department  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  commanded 
by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Hyle,  Jr.,  has  30  chap- 
ters and  5,000  members.  Six  of  these 
chapters,  with  more  than  525  members, 
are  located  in  my  district — Harford 
County  and  the  major  portion  of  Balti- 
more County.  In  fact.  Commander  Hyle 


INTRODUCES  BILLS  TO  HELP  SOLVE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced 
last  Thursday,  March  25.  two  bills  which 
would  help  solve  two  of  our  major  en- 
vironmental problems. 

The  first  bill,  which  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
would  do  much  to  encourage  local  gov- 
ernments to  adopt  recycling  programs  in 
lieu  of  traditional  solid  waste  disposal 
systems.  To  accomplish  this,  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  Federal  funding 
of  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  resource 
recovery  or  recycling  systems  assisted 
under  the  grant  system  established  by 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  Federal 
funding  for  traditional  solid  waste  dis- 
posal systems,  which  can  be  up  to  75 
percent  under  existing  legislation,  would 
be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent. 
This  change  in  the  Federal  share  of  fi- 
nancing for  resource  recovery  and  solid 
waste  disposal  systems  would  not  result 
in  an  Increase  in  Federal  expenditures 
for  such  projects,  but  merely  in  a  re- 
allocation of  Federal  funds. 

There  can  be  no  argument  against  the 
fact  that  America  today  is  choking  on 
her  own  refuse.  Last  year,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  we  Americans  discard  about 
1  ton  per  person  per  year  of  refuse:  New- 
York  City  alone  must  collect  and  dispose 
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22,000  tons  of  solid  waste  every  day. 
Clearly,  we  must  find  ways  to  reuse  the 
bulk  of  this  refuse — for  we  are  rapidly 
runniiig  out  of  sites  suitable  for  sanitary 
landfill  and  other  methods  of  disposing  of 
bulk  waste.  Recycling,  or  resource  re- 
covery, systems  are  also  vital  if  we  are 
to  reclaim  a  major  portion  of  this  "waste" 
thi-ough  reuse  of  paper,  glass,  aluminum, 
and  other  valuable  metals.  In  my  judg- 
ment, recycled  materials  are  one  of  the 
neatest  natural  resources  we  have  to 
draw  upon — they  constitute  perhaps  the 
greatest  mine  in  the  world,  and  use  of  re- 
cycled paper  would  save  thousands  of 
trees  each  year.  I  am  confident  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  give  com- 
mimities  added  incentive  to  install  the 
needed  recycling  systems. 

I  am  also  introducing  today  a  revised 
version  of  a  bill  I  sponsored  last  year,  to 
authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers — and 
any  other  Federal  department  with  sim- 
ilar authority — to  reject  applications  and 
deny  licenses  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Interior  Department,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  or  State  agen- 
cies involved  in  protection  of  wildlife 
resources.  Hopefully,  this  will  solve  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  Corps  and 
other  Federal  agencies  when  they  are 
forced  to  choose  between  Interior  De- 
partment recommendations  nd  other 
pressures,  and  provide  us  with  the  assur- 
ances we  need  regarding  complete  atten- 
tion to  environmental  matters. 

I  urge  prompt  action  on  both  these 
measures. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.   6531 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    rlrORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  6  of  rule  XXm  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  amended  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  I  am  inserting 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6531,  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  this  rule,  I  wiU  be  entitled  to 
5  minutes  in  which  to  explain  my 
amendment  even  if  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  agrees  to  a  limitation  on  debate 
time. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

Amkndicxnt  to  Hit.  6531,  as  Reported. 
OrmtxD  BT  Mk.  Gisboks 

Page  1,  between  llnas  7  and  8,  Insert  the 
following : 

(2)  Section  4(a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"No  person  Inducted  after  June  30,  1971, 
for  training  and  service  under  this  title  may 
be  used  In  combat  or  deployed  to  a  combat 
zone  outside  the  United  States  unless  at 
least  one  of  the  following  shall  have  oc- 
curred: 

"(1)  The  President  has  declared  that  an 
armed  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  United 
States. 
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"(2)  The  President  has  declared  that  an 
armed  attack  on  the  United  States  Is  so  Im- 
minent that  full  mobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  is  required. 

■■|3i  The  Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion authorizes  such  use  and  deployment 
of  persons  inducted  under  this  title  and  di- 
rects that  a  full  mobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  be  effected. 

•■(4)  The  President  has  requested  that 
Congress  declare  war,  but  the  authority  to 
so  use  and  deploy  Inducted  personnel  pur- 
suant to  this  clause  shall  expire  at  the  close 
of  the  30th  day  after  such  request  was  made 
if  the  Congress  has  not  declared  war  on  or 
before  such  30th  day. 

"(5  I   The  Congress  has  declared  war. 

"(6)  Such  person  consents  to  such  use 
and  deployment  In  such  written  form  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Military  department  concerned  " 


March  31,  1971 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  WRITES  AGAIN 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    KAlCPSKlaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  assessing 
the  increasingly  diflQcult  question  of 
whether  the  usefulness  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Coiut  is  ending,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  review  the  latest  of  a  long  list  of  pub- 
lications by  the  Justice,  entitled  "Inter- 
national Dissent:  Six  Steps  Toward 
World  Peace."  Many  citizens  feel  that 
Judges  on  courts  of  final  appeal  ought  to 
refrain  from  taking  positions  of  contro- 
versial issues  that  may  come  to  them  on 
a  later  day  for  adjudication. 

Whether  from  the  draft  to  pornog- 
raphy to  pollution  or  what-have-you — 
and  now  international  dissent — there 
are  few  issues  that  can  come  to  our  court 
of  last  resort  in  the  United  States  on 
which  the  position  of  Justice  Douglas  has 
not  in  one  way  or  another  been  recorded 
by  his  own  hand.  This  means  that  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  cases  he  must  dis- 
qualify himself  leaving  the  court  further 
polarized  which  is  imf  ortimate. 

I  commend  a  careful  reading  of  the 
following  study  of  Justice  Douglas'  new 
book  by  the  able  columnist,  Allan  Brown- 
feld,  appearing  in  the  March  18,  1971, 
issue  of  Roll  Call,  the  magazine  of  Capi- 
tol HUl: 

Justice  Dottclas'  New  Book 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

Now  that  the  effort  to  Impeach  him  seems 
to  have  failed,  or  at  least  to  have  been  tem- 
porarily shelved.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  has  seen  flt  to  resume  his  po- 
litical activities.  He  has  done  this  in  the  form 
of  a  short  book  entitled  International  Dis- 
sent: Six  Steps  Toward  World  Peace. 

The  new  volume  makes  the  reader  wonder 
why  Justice  Douglas  has  for  so  long  been 
hailed  as  a  "brUIlant"  and  "independent" 
thinker,  slnoe  the  proposals  he  makes  are 
neither  novel  nor  realistic.  We  have  heaxd 
them  all  before,  they  have  been  tried  before, 
at  other  historical  periods,  and  they  have 
failed  miserably  before. 

What,  then,  does  Mr.  Douglas  tell  us  is  the 
path  to  peace?  His  flrst  proposition  goes  like 
this:  "The  most  Important  step  toward  world 
peace  is  to  propose  an  end  to  all  military  alli- 
ances, indicating  our  willingness  to  return  to 


George  Washington's  orlgUuU  propcsltlon 
that  the  United  States  should  have  no  mili- 
tary  alliances  .    SEATO  and  NATO  and 

CENTO  should  be  llqialdaied  as  military 
agencies;  and  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw all  its  mUltary  from  both  Southeast 
.■Vsia  and  Western  Europe." 

One  normal  response  to  such  a  suggestion 
is:  wouldn't  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist, China  take  advantage  of  such  an  Ameri- 
can isolationism  to  expand  their  own  sphere 
of  power?  But  Justice  Douglas  does  not  view 
this  even  as  a  remote  possibility  because,  in 
his  worldvlew.  It  Is  we,  the  United  States,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  Cold  War,  not  world 
Communism. 

He  goes  to  some  extreme  to  make  thle 
soimd  plausible  He  states,  for  example,  that 
.  .  the  United  States  pact  with  West 
Germany  Is.  In  reality,  an  alliance  against 
Russia."  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  Its  agreements  made  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  with  regard  to  holding 
free  elections  In  East  Germany  and  elsewhere 
in  Eastern  Europe.  He  does  not  mention  that. 
In  clear  violation  of  International  law,  the 
Communists  built  the  Berlin  Wall,  prevent- 
ing free  access  to  East  Berlin  and  locking  the 
Ea-st  Germans  into  a  rigid  totalitarian  society 
as  so  many  cattle.  Somehow  his  sympathies 
seem  with  those  who  are  oppressing  people 
while  all  the  time  he  maintains  that  he  has 
an  afHnlty  for  the  oppressed.  The  Cold  War, 
he  declares,  was  somehow  the  work  of  Harry 
Triunan. 

His  second  proposition  is  that  "All  colonies 
should  be  made  free  and  all  protectorates 
abolished  "  He  states  that  ".  .  .  the  United 
States  has  been  the  voice  defending  the  sta- 
tus quo  .  .  .  Russia  was  .  .  .  the  great 
protagonist  for  ending  colonialism." 

Yes.  these  words  from  a  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Ooiut.  The  United 
States  defeated  Germany  and  Japan  in 
World  War  II.  Did  it  colonize  those  countries? 
No,  Instead,  It  helped  to  restore  them  at  great 
cost  so  that  today  they  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  and  most  free  countries  In  the 
world.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  removed  Its  occupation  forces  from 
Eastern  Europe.  When  the  Hungarians  re- 
volted for  their  freedom,  the  Soviet  Union 
marched  In  an  army.  The  same  happened  In 
1968  In  Czechoslovakia.  But  somehow,  ac- 
cording to  Justice  Douglas'  view  of  what 
"colonialism''  is,  this  does  not  count. 

Proposition  three  Is  that  "We  should  rec- 
o^rnize  China:  she  must  also  be  in  the 
United  Nations."  Justice  Douglas  does  not 
explain  how  Peking,  which  the  United  Na- 
tions condemned  for  aggression  In  Korea, 
can  Join  an  organization  such  as  the  UJf,. 
whose  members  must  be  "peace-loving." 
Since  Its  aggression  in  Korea,  China  has 
invaded  India,  committed  genocide  in  Tibet, 
and  aided  guerrilla  warfare  In  Vietnam, 
Thailand  and  elsewhere.  It  presently  trains 
Palestinian  guerrillas  as  well  as  African  ter- 
rorist organizations.  It  has  shown  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  desiring  peace  or  accom- 
modation 

Justice  Douglas  manages  an  end  run 
around  these  facts  by  once  again  reversing 
htstory.  In  Korea.  It  was  not  the  Chinese 
who  were  the  aggressors,  it  was  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations.  The  Justice 
.says  this  quite  op>enIy:  "When  the  United 
Nations  armies  appeared  near  the  Yalu  River, 
where  the  electric  power  stations  for  Man- 
churia are  located.  Peking  moved  into  action. 
MacArthur  was  thrusting  a  dagger  at  China's 
heart  and  China — whom  we  still  call  the 
'aggressor' — responded  In  a  counter-mili- 
tary action  .  .  ." 

It  !s  clear  so  far;  Harry  Truman  started 
the  Cold  War.  NATO  represents  a  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  Is  a 
colonialist  power.  Communist  China  has 
never  committed  aggression  and  only  wants 
recognition  from  us.  Given  all  of  this,  the 
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«ftv  to  "peace"  Is  simple:  «nd  all  alliances, 
r^ocnlze  Commuuist  China,  withdraw 
>^wican  troops,  and  permit  the  Commu- 
niMtlon  of  the  world.  Justice  Douglas  may 
beaul-e  a  man  with  words,  but  this  prescrip- 
tion resembles  what  we  always  used  to  call 
surrender  a  lot  more  than  it  resembles  what 
was  ever  referred  to  as  peace. 

The  remaining  three  propositions  relate 
to  international  law  and  the  relinquishing 
of  national  sovereignty  to  an  international 
body  Given  the  concept  that  Communism 
has  no  aggressive  Intentions  in  the  world 
and  that  all  of  us  are  united  on  certaUi  hu- 
man and  legal  principles,  an  international 
rule  of  law  concept  makes  sense.  But  how.  for 
example,  would  you  agree  to  an  international 
concept  of  this  kind  with  Hitler,  whose  goal 
was  the  destruction  of  all  "Inferior  races." 
you  could  only  do  It  by  flrst  agreeing  to 
eliminate  the  "inferior  races"  and  then  unite 
in  a  legal  system  to  which  all  could  adhere. 
Justice  Douglas'  answer  Is  that  "A  world 
regime  founded  on  law  would  have  to  accom- 
modate these  competing  schools  of  thought." 
He  states  that  such  a  rule  of  law  "could  not 
presume  to  regulate  civil  disorder,  say  m 
Hungary,  that  sought  to  establish  a  freer 
society."'  The  reason  Is  that  Mr.  Douglas 
assigns  all  of  Eastern  Europe  to  Russia's 
sphere  of  influence  and  shows  no  concern 
whatever  for  the  quality  of  life  lived  by  the 
people  In  such  societies. 

He  evades  thU  by  saying  that  "The  two 
systems  seem  to  be  converging,"  yet  he  pro- 
vides no  evidence  that  Communism  is  really 
any  different  than  it  ever  was.  The  Soviet 
Union  remains  a  vast  prison  from  which 
escape  Is  very  difficult.  The  Jews  who  now 
clamor  for  free  exit  from  Communism  argue 
eloquently  against  Justice  Douglas"  "con- 
vergence" theory.  And  what  of  the  new  Com- 
munist coalition  government  m  Chile?  We 
were  told  It  would  be  different,  yet  It  has 
recently  banned  the  showing  of  the  movie, 
"The  Confession,"  and  free  speech  appears 
to  be  coming  to  an  end.  Justice  Douglas  says 
that  Communism  Is  changing,  but  we  cannot 
take  this  from  him  on  faith  when  the  avail- 
able evidence  argues  otherwise. 

Justice  Douglas'  proposals  are,  of  course, 
elmply  the  Isolationism  we  practiced  with 
such  disastrous  effects  In  the  nineteen  thtr- 
Ues,  permitting  Hitler  to  march  across  half 
of  Europe  before  deciding  that  such  aggres- 
sion was,  in  the  long  run,  a  threat  not  only 
to  us  but  to  civilization  itself. 

What  Is  striking,  however,  is  his  lack  of 
compassion  for  the  tyranny  which  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  today  suffer  under  In  Com- 
munist societies.  He  seems  willing  to  overlook 
the  himian  suffering  which  tyranny  produces 
in  order  to  condemn  his  own  country  as  the 
world's  villain.  Perhaps  only  those  who  have 
had  their  freedom  t&ken  from  them  can  ap- 
preciate Its  value. 
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to  be  focused  at  once  on  getting  some- 
thing done. 

I  am  taking  some  steps  on  my  own  to 
see  what  can  be  done  about  the  request 
this  letter  contains.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  I  commend  it  to 
the  personal  attention  of  every  Member 
of  Congress. 

I  include  the  letter  as  follows: 

RiCHAKDSON.  Tex. 

Deab  Comgbessmam  PimcxLL:  My  husband, 
Lt.  Col.  L.  W.  Whltford  is  missing  In  action, 
Southeast  Asia  since  Nov.  2,  1869.  He  was 
downed  in  Laos. 

The  wives  of  men  who  are  Tnlsalng  have 
been  allowed  to  write  once  a  month,  7  lines, 
form  letter.  This  was  not  a  plan  mapped  out 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.  These  letters  are 
sent  through  regiUar  mail  channels. 

Monday  I  received  a  letter  that  I  bad 
written  my  htisband  Dec.  2,  1970.  It  had 
been  opened,  pictures  taken  and  glued  back. 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1971  I  received  an- 
other one  back,  it  had  been  opened  but  the 
pictures  of  my  children  were  taped  together. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  never  Issued 
an  official  list  of  prisoners  that  they  hold — 
I  have  no  proof  that  my  husband  isn't  held  in 
a  prison  somewhere  in  Southeast  Asia. 

To  date  this  Is  the  worst  thing  that  has 
been  done  by  our  "foes."  I  understand  that 
many  other  families  are  having  mall  re- 
turned— where  do  they  stop  with  their  "men- 
tal torture"? 

I  resent  their  returning  the  letters,  I  des- 
pise the  act  of  opening  my  letters  and  feel 
that  It  warrants  attention. 

Congressman   Purcell,   please   help   us,   it 
would  seem  there  is  nowhere  to  tiurn.  Rest 
assured  that  I  wiU  not  let  my  btisband  be 
forgotten,  neglected. 
Sincerely, 

Jo  WHrrFORD 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Whltford,  Jr. 
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But  each  time,  gallant  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  for  their  ideals,  demon- 
strating their  dedication  to  freedom  and 
to  their  right  to  national  inaependence. 

Despite  the  depredations  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Byelorussia  have  faced ;  despite  the 
violations  of  their  heritage,  they  continue 
to  retain  faith  in  their  identity  and  in 
their  democratic  ideals. 

Those  of  us  who  can  celebrate  Byelo- 
lussian  Independence  Day,  do  so  with 
prof oimd  admiration  for  those  who  can- 
not. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CONTINUED  DEFER- 
MENTS FOR  DIVINITY  STUDENTS 
OF  ALL  FAITHS 


A  LETTER  CONCERNING  OUR 
POWS  iVND  OUR  PERSONNEL 
MISSING    IN    ACTION 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  declared  a  National  Week  of  Concern 
for  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  and  personnel 
missing  in  action.  I  received  a  letter  last 
week  which  begs  far  more  than  a  week  of 
concern.  The  letter  itself  represents  the 
crying  need  for  every  bit  of  the  efforts 
and  suggestions  made  during  that  week 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^ES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  people  of  Byelorussia  celebrate  the 
53d  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
independence  of  their  tiny  nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  these  brave 
people  whose  brief  period  of  freedom  was 
ended  by  the  Bolshevik  forces  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Today,  the  Byelorussian  people  Uve 
imder  a  Communist  regime  imposed  by 
tho  Soviet  Union.  Yet  they  still  seek  res- 
toration of  the  independence  which  was 
snatched  from  them. 

In  1864,  before  Kastus  Kalinouskl,  be- 
loved by  the  Byelorussian  people,  died  on 
the  gallows  for  his  treason,  he  spoke 
these  words : 

Know  ye  that  ye  will  never  be  happy  If 
the  Mtiscovltes  rule  over  ye. 

These  courageous  people,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century,  have  strug- 
gled to  preserve  their  national  identity. 

Byelorussian  history  is  marked  by 
numerous  border  wars  and  bloody  up- 
rising against  would-be  conquerers. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or   NXW    JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  this  morning  that 
there  are  only  two  nations  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  best  information  avail- 
able to  me,  that  do  not  exempt  divinity 
students  from  their  respective  draft  sys- 
tems. 

These  nations  are  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialists  Republics  and  Communist 
China. 

Though  I  favor  elimination  of  the  draft 
in  favor  of  an  all-voluntary  military  sys- 
tem as  soon  as  this  is  feasible,  in  the 
meantime,  I  will  continue  to  support  this 
Nation's  historic  role  of  granting  defer- 
ments for  divinity  students  of  all  faiths. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture approved  a  Joint  resolution  urging 
Congress  to  continue  the  exempticxi  ex- 
tended to  divinity  students.  The  resolu- 
tion was  sponsored  in  the  State  senate  by 
Milton  A.  Waldor  of  Essex  County  and 
in  the  State  assembly  by  John  F.  Brown 
of  Ocean  County. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  resolution  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  evidence  of 
my  State's  concern  over  this  matter. 
Resolutions  of  the  Asskmblt  of  the  Szmatz 
or  New  Jerset,  March  29,  1971 
Whereas  legislation  currently  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue the  Selective  Service  System  has  been 
Introduced  therein  in  a  form  which  deletes 
the  traditional  and  historic  exemption  now 
and  hitherto  uniformly  extended  to  divin- 
ity students  of  all  faiths; 

And,  whereas  at  the  time  of  no  immediate 
national  emergency,  and  when  national  pol- 
icy Is  to  reduce,  rather  than  expand,  the  man- 
power requirements  of  the  armed  forces, 
there  appears  to  be  no  compelling  need  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  withdraw 
an  historic  exemption  by  which  It  has  here- 
tofore expressed  its  recognition  of  the  vital 
and  beneficial  service  performed  for  this  na- 
tion by  the  clergy  of  all  faiths  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  high  calling; 

And,  whereas  an  amendment  to  the  afore- 
said legislation  which  would  continue  this 
exemption  has  been  offered  and  is  pending 
before  the  Congress; 

Now,  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorialized  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  amend  the  pending  Selec- 
tive Service  Bill  so  as  to  continue  the  exemp- 
tion now  hitherto  extended  to  divinity  stu- 
dents of  all  faiths; 
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And.  Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  mem- 
bers o;  Congress  elected  from  this  State  are 
urged  to  take  all  steps  within  their  power 
to  secure  such  action  by  the  Congress; 

And,  Be  It  further  resolved,  that  duly  au- 
thenticated copies  of  ihls  Resolution,  signed 
by  the  President  and  attested  by  the  Secre- 
tary be  transmitted  to  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  of  the  members  of  Congress  elected 
from  this  State. 

Whereas  legislation  currently  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  the  Selective  Service  System  has 
been  Introduced  therein  In  a  form  which  de- 
letes the  traditional  and  historic  exemp- 
tion now  and  hitherto  uniformly  extended 
to  divinity  students  of  all  faiths; 

And,  Whereas  at  a  time  of  no  Immediate 
national  emergency,  and  when  national  pol- 
icy Is  to  reduce,  rather  than  expand,  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  armed  forces, 
there  appears  to  be  no  compelling  need  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  withdraw 
an  historic  exemption  by  which  It  has  here- 
tofore expressed  its  recognition  of  the  vital 
and  beneficial  service  performed  for  this  na- 
tion by  the  clergy  of  all  faiths  In  the  pur- 
suit of  their  high  calling; 

And,  Whereas  an  amendment  to  the  afore- 
said legislation  which  would  continue  this 
exemption  has  been  offered  and  Is  pending 
before  the  Congress; 

Now.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  amend  the  pending 
Selective  Service  Bill  so  as  to  continue  the 
exemption  now  hitherto  extended  to  divinity 
students  of  all  faiths; 

And,  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  elected  from  this  State  are 
urged  to  take  all  steps  within  their  power 
to  secure  such  action  by  the  Congress; 

And,  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  duly 
authenticated  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
signed  by  the  Speaker  and  attest«d  by  the 
Clerk  be  transmitted  to  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  of  the  Members  of  Congress  elected 
from  this  State. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  6050 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  payment  of  reduced 
annuities  to  the  survivors  of  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  who  die 
before  reaching  age  60  and  have  had  20 
years  of  creditable  service.  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  points  up  the  necessity 
for  the  Congress  to  take  aflarmative  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  6050.  The  letter  is  from  Maj. 
Gen.  R.  M.  Cram,  adjutant  general  of 
the  Vermont  National  Guard. 

I  include  the  letter  as  follows: 
State   of   Vermont, 
Office  of  the  Adjutant  Genekal, 

Camp  Johnson,  WinoosM,  March  25, 1971. 

Hon.   G.   V.  MONTGOMERT,  .jf 

House    of   Representatives,   1529   Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Montgomery:   On   behalf  of  all 
Vermont    National    Guardsmen,    may  I    ex- 
press deep  appreciation  for  your  action  In 
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Introducing  H.R.  6050,  a  bill  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  widows  or  other  dependents  of 
Guardsmen  or  Reservists  who  qualify  for  Re- 
serve Retirement  with  20  or  more  years  of 
service,  but  who  die  before  reacluiig  age  60, 
The  need  for  legislation  such  as  this  was 
brought  home  to  Vermonters  forcefully  Hiid 
tragically  In  September  of  1966  when  Major 
General  Francis  W.  BUlado,  the  Adjutant 
General  of  Vermont,  died  at  the  age  of  59 
years  and  6  months.  He  had  served  In  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  for  nearly  four  decades 
and,  yet,  his  widow  received  no  benefits  upon 
his  death. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.   M.   Cram,   Major   General, 

The  Adjutant  General. 


March  SI,  ign 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  W.  BARTUNEK 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Joseph  W.  Bartunek,  chairman 
of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Democratic 
Party,  was  recently  honored  as  the  Out- 
standing Alumnus  of  1971  of  the  Cleve- 
land State  University  Cleveland-Mar- 
shall Law  Alumni  Association  annual 
award  luncheon  in  Cleveland. 

It  was  an  unusually  sincere,  bipartisan 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Greater  Cleveland  commu- 
nity. It  is  rare  that  a  man  so  young  ac- 
complishes so  much  in  so  little  time. 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 
Joseph  W.  Bartunek 

On  the  day  he  graduated  from  college  In 
1948,  Joseph  W.  Bartunek  filed  as  a  Demo- 
cratic csandldate  for  the  Ohio  Senate  and  at 
the  age  of  25.  was  the  youngest  state  senator 
ever  elected. 

This  was  the  start  of  a  continuing  career  of 
public  and  community  service  which  has  In- 
cluded service  as  a  Judge  of  probate  court 
and  In  a  wide  variety  of  civic  organizations  In 
Greater  Cleveland. 

During  his  fourteen  years  with  the  Ohio 
Senate,  from  1949  to  1958  and  from  1961  to 
1964,  he  was  minority  leader  from  1951  to 
1958  and  was  clerk  of  the  senate  In  1959  and 
1960.  While  serving  In  the  Legislature,  he  was 
a  strong  backer  of  the  bill  which  created  The 
Cleveland  State  University  and  later  was  In- 
strumental In  the  merger  of  Cleveland-Mar- 
shall Law  School  and  Cleveland  State  in  1969. 

He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Probate  Couit  from  1964  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1970,  when  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Cuyahoga  County  Democratic  party. 

Now  In  his  second  term  on  the  board  of 
tnistees  of  The  Cleveland  State  University, 
he  has  been  chairman  since  June,  1970. 

Mr.  Bartunek  was  lx>m  on  February  16, 
1924  and  Is  a  lifetime  resident  of  Cuyahoga 
County.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Shaker  Heights 
High  School  and  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in  Psy- 
chology from  Adelbert  College  of  Western 
Reserve  University. 

He  received  his  LL.B.  degree  from  Cleve- 
land-Marshall Law  School  in  1955  and  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  that  year.  His 
professional  memberships  Include  the  Cleve- 
land, Cuyahoga,  Ohio,  and  American  Bar  As- 
sociations; the  American  Judicature  Society 
and  the  Ohio  Association  of  Probate  Judges. 

In  addition  to  his  term  as  a  probate  Juage 
and  as  a  legislator,  the  public  service  career 
of  Mr.  Bartvmek  includes  membership  in  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Charter  Oommlsslon  and 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 


Committee  for  Alternative  Form  of  Countv 
Government.  " 

As  an  active  participant  in  the  civic  affairs 
of  Greater  Cleveland,  he  has  served  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
Greater  Cleveland  Hospital  AssoclaUon 
Catholic  Charities  Corporation,  Cleveland 
Community  Chest,  Greater  Cleveland  Growth 
Association,  Cleveland  Zoological  Society 
Hudson  Association,  and  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety. Other  major  civic  activities  include  the 
Mental  Health  Act  Task  Force,  Cleveland 
Mental  Health  Association,  and  the  Cltlzena 
League. 

Member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity, 
he  also  served  as  International  president  of 
Delta  Theta  Phi. 

Married  to  the  former  Pauline  Evans,  he 
and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of  fovir  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


MISGIVINGS  ABOUT  THE  CONCEPT 
OF  FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Hamburg  Reporter,  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Dwlght 
Fellows,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Mills  and  Fremont  Counties.  In  it,  he 
expresses  the  misgivings  which  some  of 
the  more  thoughtful  among  our  elec- 
torate feel  about  the  concept  of  Federal 
levenue  sharing.  Mr.  Fellows'  reserva- 
tions about  the  proposal  deserve  a  public 
hearing  in  our  deliberations  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

I  include  the  letter  as  follows: 

The  general  public  should  be  amazed  that 
at.  least  a  few  of  our  Congressmen,  or  Gov- 
ernors, or  State  Legislators,  or  business  men 
have  not  questioned  the  TAX  or  ECONOMIO 
consequences  of  the  proposed  Federal  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Program.  They  all  know  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  hundreds  of  bll- 
Uon.s  of  dollars  in  debt.  They  all  know  that 
the  Federal  budgetary  plans  are  to  continue 
to  go  further  In  debt  at  the  rate  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  billion  dollars  per  year.  They  all 
know  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
money  or  credit  except  that  which  It  gets 
from  the  people.  However,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  brain-washed  with 
the  Idea  that  "If  It  comes  from  the  Federal 
Government,   It   doesn't   cost   anything". 

Two  financial  items  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  share  with  the  people  are  high- 
er Federal  Taxes  or  higher  Federal  Debt. 
Even  though  some  of  the  money  may  be 
given  back  to  the  local  area,  wouldn't  It  be 
much  more  sensible  to  raise  the  money  at 
the  state  and  local  level  and  keep  lOOc  of 
each  $1.00  at  home  with  local  control,  rather 
than  send  each  tax  $1.00  to  Washington  and 
get  back  75c  with  Federal  Control?  We  crit- 
icize the  Federal  Government  for  financial 
irresponsibility  when  it  continues  to  In- 
crease taxes  and  the  national  debt.  Yet,  we 
continue  to  demand  more  and  more  money 
and  services  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Where  has  our  local  sense  of  responsibility 
gone?  We  plead  for  states'  rights  and  local 
control,  yet  we  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  our  bills  for  us. 

Every  Informed  person  knows  it  costs  more 
when  the  Federal  Government  does  things 
for  us  than  it  does  if  we  do  them  at  the  locai 
level.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  tre- 
mendous financial  responsibility  In  taking 
care    of    national    responsibilities    without 
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havlne  to  be  the  financial  nurse  maid  to 
everv  su-e.  citv,  county  and  hamlet  In  the 
nn'ted  States.  Over  spending  and  too  much 
ri*.ht  's  ihe  Achilles  Heel  of  individuals,  cor- 


porattons. 


•ates,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 


me'r  Let  u^  canslder  what  the  alternatives 
a-e* before  we  plunge  into  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  S^ine  of  them  are:  Financial  Ir- 
responsibllitv  at  the  state,  city  and  local 
level-  Depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar through  more  federal  debt;  Loss  of  state 
and  local  control;  More  and  more  Inflation; 
Risk  of  Federal  financial  Insolvency,  etc. 

Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  really 
and  sincerely  concerned  with  the  financial 
welfare  of  the  nation  when  they  advocate 
federal  revenue  sharing,  or  do  they  put  polit- 
ical expediency  ahead  of  national  financial 
solvency  and  national  welfare? 

The  main  reason  why  states  and  cities  are 
lu  bad  financial  condition  Is  due  to  excessive 
soer.dlng.  If  the  Federal  Government  balls 
them  out  every  time  they  over  spend,  it  will 
encourage  them  to  continue  to  over  spend. 
If  a  state  or  city  over  spends  the  people  of 
that  state  or  city  should  be  required  to  pay 
their  own  debts  or  they  will  cease  to  have 
any  sense  of  financial  responsibility.  They 
incurred  the  debt,  they  received  the  benefit, 
thev  should  pay  the  bill.  Why  should  the 
people  of  Iowa  or  any  other  state  be  taxed 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for  free 
garbage  hauling  for  the  residents  of  the  big 
cities  in  the  east?  If  they  want  this  or  any 
other  local  service  they  should  pay  for  It  at 
the  local  level. 

We  should  con.-.lder  these  and  many  many 
otlier  points  before  we  make  up  our  minds 
concerning  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  and 
then  contact  our  political  leaders  and  let 
them  know  how  we  feel  about  the  Issue.  Fed- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  could  easily  develop 
into  a  FINANCIAL  CATASTROPHE  rather 
ihan  a  bona;  za. 

DwiGHT  Fellows, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Mills  and  Fremont  Counties. 


THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  ENDING  THE 
DRAFT  IN  1971 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, when  we  consider  amendments 
to  H.R.  6531,  extending  the  draft,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
permit  the  President's  induction  author- 
ity to  expire  on  June  30,  1971.  Many  peo- 
ple have  expressed  doubts  about  the  fea- 
sibility of  ending  the  draft  in  1971.  Par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  very  substantial 
pay  increases  approved  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  believe  that  an  end 
to  compulsory  service  would  not  have  a 
negative  impact  upon  our  national  se- 
curity. The  National  Council  To  Repeal 
the  Draft  has  just  prepared  a  paper  that 
cogently  argues  the  hardheaded  practi- 
cality of  ending  the  draft  this  year.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  may  read  this 
before  the  vote. 

I  also  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  response  to  the  proposed 
changes  In  the  law  regarding  conscien- 
tious objection  in  H.R.  6531  that  was  ap- 
proved today  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Interrehgious  Service 
Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors. 
The  statement  points  out  the  punitive 
and  dangerously  disruptive  aspects  of 
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the  suggested  new  CO.  provisions,  such 
as  the  3-year  work  requirement  and  the 
restriction  of  the  definition  of  alternated 
service  to  exclude  service  in  private  or- 
ganizations such  as  churches  and  private 
hospitals.  This  latter  provision  would  be 
sure  to  penalize  many  conscientious  re- 
ligious objectors  who  could  not  in  good 
conscience  work  for  Government  orga- 
nizations because  oi  the  traditions  of 
their  churches. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  an  amendment 
that  will  preserve  the  present  law  and 
delete  the  CO,  provisions  contained  in 
the  bill. 

CoNscrtNrious  Ohjector  Service 
OF  THE  National  Interreligiovs 
Service  Board  for  Conscien- 
Tioirs  Objectors 

Wai>hington,  D.C. 

A  Response  to  iHE  Proposed  Amendment  of 
Section  6fj).  H.R.  6531 
First,  and  underlying  all  other  considera- 
tions, we  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
induction  authority,  and  urge  repeal  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

If  a  draft  exists,  we  are  committed  to  the 
fullest  recognition  of  Individual  conscience 
within  such  a  system.  The  recognition  of  in- 
dividual conscience  is  seriously  limited  by 
the  new  section  6(J)  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  The  definition  of  tilternate  service  as 
"employment,  with  agencies  in  government 
or  public  institutions  which  have  difficulty 
finding  eligible  and  qualified  individuals  to 
ptrform  essential  work"  is  unduly  limiting. 
It  would  channel  conscientious  objectors 
from  much  meaningful  work  with  private 
and  nonprofit  religious  and  service  agencies 
into  government  service  which  may  or  may 
not  be  as  significant.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
quirement to  work  for  government  or  public 
agencies  would  violate  the  consciences  of 
m.iny  conservative  religious  objectors  who 
could  not  conscientiously  work  in  such  agen- 
cies because  of  the  traditions  of  their 
churches. 

^2)  Having  as  sole  criterion  for  job  assign- 
ment "difliculty"  in  filling  "essential"  jobs 
would  effectively  force  conscientious  objec- 
tors Into  Jobs  which  could  well  be  unrelated 
to  any  significant  service,  especially  in  a 
time  of  high  unemployment. 

(3»  Giving  the  President  discretionary 
power  to  determine  "satisfactory"  perform- 
ance of  a  registrant  while  on  civilian  work 
can  o;iIy  serve  to  make  the  employer  an  agent 
of  the  government  for  the  determination  of 
sincerity.  Personality  clashes  and  other  nor- 
mal employment  Incompatibilities  could  be- 
come reasons  for  dLsmissal  and  a  possible 
order  for  Induction. 

(i)  Broad  discretionary  powers  vested  in 
the  President  to  develop  a  program  "which 
is  in  truth  alternate  civilian  work"  by  iden- 
tifying and  assessing  "total  national  deficien- 
cies in  certain  specific  areas  of  employment" 
could  effectively  place  conscientious  objec- 
tors in  a  forced  work  program  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  government.  Individual 
conscience,  differences  in  temperament,  skills 
and  abilities  would  not  be  recognized.  Such 
a  program  could  clearly  be  a  pilot  project  for 
compulsory  national  service  In  which  coer- 
cion could  replace  voluntarism  and  the  draft 
could  become  universal.  Government  could 
channel  workers  Into  occupations  rather  than 
allowing  them  a  free  choice. 

(5)  Three  years  of  alternative  service  in- 
stead of  two  (in  existence  for  the  past 
twenty  years)  can  be  Interpreted  as  a  dis- 
criminatory and  punitive  measure  designed 
to  limit  the  number  of  sincere  men  making 
claims  as  conscientious  objectors.  Tliere  Is 
no  evidence  to  indicate  that  years  of  service 
prove  sincerity.  Rather  than  limit  the  num- 
ber of  conscientious  objectors,  this  may  lead 
more  into  some  form  of  non-cooperation. 
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The  above  changes — all  of  which  seriously 
circumscribe  the  right  and  practice  of  con- 
science under  law — would  have  one  basic  ef- 
fect; large  numbers  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors who  previously  compiled  with  the  law 
and  regulations  would  find  themselves  un- 
able ill  good  conscience  to  cooperate.  This 
proposal  would  almost  certainly  complicate 
greatly  the  administration  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  further  overload  the 
courts.  Thousands  of  responsible  and  sincere 
objectors  would  needlessly  end  up  In  prison. 
For  these  reasons  we  believe  It  would  be  far 
wiser  to  retain  the  present  section  6tJ), 
despite  its  shortcomings. 

The    National    Intebreligious    Sebvice 
Board  foe  Conscientious  Objectors, 
William  T.   Snyder. 
Chairman,    Executive    Secretary,    Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee. 

Herman  Will,  Jr., 
Vice  Chairman.  Division  of  World  Peace, 
Board    of   Christian    Social   Concerns, 
United  Methodist  Church. 

GiRVEN  H.  Culley, 
Treasurer,  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society. 

E.  J.  Clelland. 
Recording  Secretary,  Christ's  Sanctified 
Holy  Church. 
As    passed    by    the    Board    of    Directors, 
March  30.  1971. 


ON   CREDIBILITY   GAPS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IfN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Joseph  Alsop  from  tiie  Washington  Post 
of  March  26,  1971: 

On    CREDiBiLiry    Gaps 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Week  by  week,  It  is  being  Increasingly  said 
that  President  Nixon  Is  suffering  from  a 
'credibility  gap."  This  silly  but  fashionable 
phrase  is  meant  to  imply  that  nobody  be- 
lieves the  President,  because  he  does  not  tell 
the  country  the  truth. 

It  would  be  ludicrous  to  deny  that  the 
President  does  not  exercise  the  pwllticlan's 
privilege  of  being  mealy-mouthed  about 
some  things  that  could  be  stated  far  more 
starkly.  But  it  really  is  time  to  point  out 
that  the  President  has  usually  been  decided- 
ly forthright  and  accurate  about  great 
matters. 

Or  at  least  he  has  been  rather  more  ac- 
curate than  the  people  in  politics.  In  the 
media,  and  even  within  the  government,  who 
go  on  and  on  about  this  "credibility  gap."  To 
begin  with  the  government  Itself,  some  very 
.strange  results  have  been  produced  in  these 
last  years  by  bureaucratic  rivalries,  by  ideo- 
logical slants,  and  above  all,  by  the  desire 
of  a  good  many  permanent  officials  to  follow 
the  currently  fashionable  herd. 

In  tangible  terms,  these  results  have  main- 
ly taken  the  form  of  grossly  misleading  esti- 
mates of  problems  of  very  great  Importance. 
The  fact-gathering  apparatus  is  not  at  fault. 
The  problem  lies  lu  what  is  done  with  the 
facts,  once  they  are  gathered. 

Thus  from  1966  to  1969,  it  was  ofHclally 
estimated  that  the  Vletcong  were  able  to  de- 
j)loy  no  less  than  300,000  guerrillas  of  one 
sort  or  another.  A  misuse  of  facts  produced 
this  figure. 

Then  more  facts,  too  strong  to  Ignore, 
caused  the  figure  to  implode,  as  It  were.  In 
one  swift  shrinkage,  it  was  reduced  to  an 
outside  total  of  60,000  Vletcong  guerrillas.  An 
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admitted  error  by  a  lactor  of  five  Is  rather 
coDslderable.  one  must  add. 

Yet  It  la  hardly  more  considerable  than 
the  equally  Important  error  that  was  made 
atxjut  Cambodia's  enormous  logistical  Im- 
portance of  Hanoi — which  was  only  revealed 
by  the  President's  Cambodian  venture.  And 
no  one  has  done  any  Indian  rain  dances 
about  these  well  known  governmental  erron, 
precisely  because  they  were  errors  on  the 
curren:ly  modish  side! 

If  you  turn  to  the  politicians,  you  And  an- 
other interesting  study  In  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  Inquiry  Into  the 
American  activities  In  Laos.  The  Inquiry 
produced  great  "revelations"  of  subsidized 
Meo  guerrillas,  of  Americans  out  of  uniform 
who  aid  the  Laotian  people  to  defend  their 
country,  and  of  other  wicked  activities. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  said  about 
these  'revelations."  Sen.  Stuart  Symington 
of  Missouri  and  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  been  a  member  of  the 
watchdog  committee  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  for  a  very  long  time.  All  the 
facts  'revealed"  by  his  committee's  Inquiry 
had  either  been  known  to  Sen.  Symington, 
or  had  been  very  easily  accessible  to  him 
long  before  the  so-called  "revelations" 
began. 

By  the  same  token,  all  the  facte  of  any 
significance  were  equally  well  known  to 
scores  of  newspapermen,  both  In  the  field 
and  here  In  Washington.  It  may  have  been 
desirable  to  place  the  facts  before  a  larger 
public.  But  It  was  a  perfect  conspiracy  of 
hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's activities  In  Laos  had  been  success- 
fully and  purposely  concealed  from  anyone, 
including  newspapermen. 

I:  cne  must  be  bluntly  honest  about  it, 
moreover,  there  is  another  conspiracy  of 
hypocrisy  about  the  record  of  the  media  in 
recent  years,  on  certain  very  critical  occa- 
siuns.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  In 
this  space  that  both  the  Tet  offensive  and 
the  President's  Cambodian  venture  were 
grossly  misrepresented  when  these  two  great 
events  were  covering  the  front  pages. 

Some  of  the  chief  culprits  have  admitted 
in  print — but  hardly  on  the  front  pages — 
that  Tet  was  in  fact  a  perfect  disaster  for 
Hanoi,  instead  of  the  precise  opposite  as 
first  reported.  It  has  been  admitted,  too, 
that  the  Cambodian  venture  has  Just  about 
ended  the  war  In  the  lower  half  of  South 
V.etnam.  But  no  one  has  boldly  admlttea 
that.  In  consequence,  earlier  Judgments  of 
President  Nixon's  decision  at  least  deserve 
qualification. 

The  thing  does  not  end  there,  either.  One 
of  the  major  news  agencies  has  rather  flatly 
predicted  the  imminent  fall  of  Phnom  Penh 
so  often  that  this  reporter  has  lost  count. 
At  least  four  times,  these  wholly  erroneous 
predictions  have  again  covered  the  front 
pages.  But  no  one.  so  far  as  is  knovm,  baa 
even  murmured,  "So  sorry!" 

fik  to  the  television  coverage  of  the  Laos 
campaign,  if  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  had 
been  similarly  covered  by  television,  the 
iLatural  tendency  would  have  been  to  ask 
Adolf  Hitler  for  the  beet  terms  he  was 
willing  M  utfer.  So  the  question  arises.  Just 
what  is  credibility,  and  who  has  a  gap? 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
COMMENDED  FOR  ITS  PROMPT 
ATTENTION  TO  HJl.  4403 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  prompt  atten- 
tion to  H-R.  4403,  the  accelerated  public 
works  bill.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
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committee  incorporated  several  amend- 
ments which  I  suggested  to  broaden  cov- 
erage of  the  bill  to  include  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
"redevelopment  areas '  or  "economic  de- 
velopment centers."  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  having  suffered  ".substantial 
unemployment."  Prompt  floor  approval 
of  this  measure  would  benefit  many  lo- 
cally depressed  areas. 


March  31,  i9?i 


LEGISLATION  TO  BAN  NATIONW^mE 
TV  AND  RADIO  BLACKOUTS  OF 
MAJOR  SPORTING  EVENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    MEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  with  four  initial 
cosponsors  this  afternoon  legi.slatlon  to 
ban  nationwide  TV  and  radio  blackouts 
of  major  sporting  events. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
cosponsors  than  my  four  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Kemp,  and  Mr.  MiZEtL. 

The  distintruished  minority  leader  was 
a  fine  athlete  at  his  university.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Mmhias' 
carried  this  Nation's  excellence  in  track 
and  field  events  in  the  Olympic  games 
with  honor  and  distinction. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Kemp)  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
spected quarterbacks  in  professional 
football  and  the  legends  of  "Vinegar 
Bend."  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina '  Mr.  MizELL  I  as  an  outstanding 
pitcher  will  always  be  remembered  by 
fans  of  baseball. 

This  legislation,  tne  drafting  of  which 
I  announced  here  on  March  10  shortly 
after  the  Joe  Prazier-Muhammad  All 
heavyweight  championship  fight,  ha.s 
not  been  written  In  ha.ste  and  is  most 
certainly  not  a  "shotgun"  approach  to 
the  most  sensitive  and  important  issue 
of  the  availability  of  sporting  events  to 
the  general  public  of  the  Nation. 

Instead,  this  bill  acts  to  insure  that 
the  general  public  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  witness  major  sporting  events  on 
all  types  of  electronic  media. 

Tlie  problem,  as  demonstrated  most 
vividly  by  the  handling  of  the  Frazier- 
Ali  broadcast  arrangements,  is  that  it  is 
now  possible  for  promoters  to  impose  na- 
tionwide blackouts  of  events  of  national 
interest  by  simply  refusing  to  grant 
broadcast  rights  to  entire  types  of  me- 
dia, such  as  television,  and  radio. 

In  the  case  of  the  fight,  of  course,  the 
promoters  simply  cashed  in  on  the  high 
national  interest  by  awarding  presenta- 
tion rights  to  a  cable  or  closed  circuit 
TV  system  to  the  exclusion  of  free  TV. 
free  radio,  and  the  other  types  of  media. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  approach 
was  a  financial  success  for  the  promoters 
and  others  involved.  But  it  was  a  major 
catastrophe  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
sports  fans  of  the  Nation,  some  200  mil- 
lion people  who.  for  whatever  reason, 
were  simply  "blacked  out"  from  witness- 
ing the  bout,  perhaps  the  greatest  sport- 
ing event  of  the  centiiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  for  me 


to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  been  extremely  lenient 
with  professional  sports  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  not  merely  businesses,  but  that 
they  are  also  worthy  forms  of  public  en- 
tertainment and  diversion  of  our  citizens 
from  thtir  normal  concerns. 

In  fact,  professional  sports  are  cur- 
rently receiving  favored  treatment  at 
businesses  in  that  they  are  exempted 
from  the  various  antitrust  laws  of  the 
Nation.  I  therefore  think  that  It  is  only 
nght  that  these  privileged  businesses 
consider  their  responsibihty  to  the  pub- 
lic; namely,  to  allow  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  fans  to  witness  the  final 
championahip  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  financial  attractiveness  of 
nationwide  blackouts  by  way  of  exclusive 
cloaed-circuit  arrangements  could  force 
promoters  of  other  such  great  events  as 
the  Super  Bowl  or  the  World  Series  to 
limit  spectators  on  the  basis  of  dollars 
only. 

Congress  must  act  now  to  spell  out 
and  protect  the  public's  right  to  witness 
major  sporting  events  via  the  various 
electronic  media.  The  bill  I  am  mtroduc- 
ing  today  does  this  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  follows  in  the  Rico&d. 

H.R.  6992 
A   bul   lu   amend   the   Communications  Act 
of  1934  so  as  to  proviae  for  the  regulation 
of    the     broadcasting    of    certain    major 
sporung  events  In  the  public  interest. 
Be  it.  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Hepresentativea    of    the    United    States    ol 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  part  I 
of  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"ACCESS     B7     SaOAOCASX     AND    OXUEB    MXSU    TO 
MAJOR    BPOaTINC    SVZNTS 

Skc.  331.  (a)  No  person  may  present  a 
major  sporting  event  to  the  public  by  means 
of  any  type  of  electronic  medium  unless  a 
permit  has  been  Issued  with  respect  to  such 
event  under  subsection  (b)  by  the  Commit- 
aion. 

"(b)  The  Commiaalon  shall  issue  a  permit 
Aith  respect  to  a  major  sporting  event  If 
and  only  if — 

"  1 1 J  application  Ls  made  for  such  pernalt  in 
.:,uch  mannfir  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, and 

"(2)  the  applicant  satisfies  the  CommlB- 
oion  that — 

■  ( A )  ill  the  case  of  each  type  of  electronic 
medium,  a  reasonable  number  of  persons 
capable  of  presenting  such  event  to  the  pub- 
lic throughout  the  United  States  by  means 
of  such  type  of  medium  have  been  (or  will 
be)  aflorded  an  opportunity  to  bid  to  ob- 
tain the  rights  to  present  such  event  to  the 
public  by  means  of  such  type  of  medium. 

"iB)  the  highest  responsible  bidder  for  the 
rights  each  type  of  electronic  medium  has 
been  ,or  will  be)  awarded  the  rights  to  pre- 
sent such  event  throughout  the  United 
States  by  means  of  such  type  of  medium, 
and 

•  iCi  any  person  to  whom  such  rights  art 
awarded  will  in  fact  present  such  event 
throughout  the  United  States  by  means  of 
such  type  of  medium. 

Any  permit  Issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
.lection. 

"(c)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"<  1 )  The  term  'type  of  electronic  medium' 
meant  each  of  the  following  types  of  media 
(as  defined  In  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission) : 
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"(A)  Television  (other  than  subscription, 
closed  circuit,  and  cable  television) . 
"(B)  Subscription  television. 
••(C)  Radio. 

■•(D)  Closed  clrcul  I  television . 
••(E)  Cable  television. 

"(Ft  Any  other  conMnunlcations  medium 
the  inclusion  of  which  under  this  paragraph 
the  Commission  determines  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

"(2)  The  term  'major  sports  event'  means 
any  event  which  regulations  of  the  Commls- 
ilon  provide  Ls  the  final  national  or  Interna- 
tional championship  event  In  professional 
boxing,  football,  basketball,  baseball,  or 
hockey." 

SBC.  2.  Section  503  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(c)  Any  person  who  presents  a  major 
sports  event  in  violation  of  section  331  or 
In  violation  of  the  terms  of  any  permit  is- 
sued under  such  section  shall  (In  addition 
to  any  other  penalty  to  which  he  Is  sub- 
ject) forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  of 
money  not  In  excess  of  the  gross  receipts 
realized  with  respect  to  such  event  by  such 
person." 

This  momlncr  Mr.  Speaker,  my  four 
distinguished  ro.spon.sors  and  I  held  a 
press  conference  here  in  the  Capitol  to 
explain  the  Intended  Impact  of  this  leg- 
islation. In  re.<;ponse  to  questions  then 
and  for  the  background  Information  of 
all  Members,  I  am  listing  some  of  the 
malor  oolnts  of  the  legislation,  both  in 
what  it  Miill  accompll.sh  and  In  what  it 
will  not  do. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  to  break 
UD  the  possibility  of  any  future  nation- 
wide blackout  of  major  sportine  events 
on  anv  of  the  various  types  of  media. 

Traditional  and  justifiable  local  black- 
outs are  not  affected.  These  will  continue 
to  be  allowed  to  exist  to  encourage  at- 
trndance. 

The  bill  only  concerns  Itself  with  pro- 
fessional sports,  namely  boxing,  football, 
basketball,  baseball  and  hockey,  though 
the  sponsors  are  cnnslderlns:  proposals  to 
extend  the  provisions  to  major  amateur 
evnts  such  as  the  Olympics,  the  Rose 
Bowl  and  various  NCA.A.  and  AAU  cham- 
plonshlDs. 

No  "tyne  of  electronic  medium"  will 
be  prevented  from  seeklne  to  present  the 
major  events  to  their  viewers,  listeners  or 
subscribers.  Television  is  a  type  of  elec- 
tronic medium,  lust  as  radio  Is  a  differ- 
ent tyne.  The  PCC  is  empowered  to  desig- 
nate these  categories  of  media. 

The  various  "types  of  electronic  medi- 
um" will  not  be  blddln?  against  each 
other  for  presentation  rights.  A  promot- 
er may  not  award  presentation  rights. 
for  example,  to  radio  to  the  exclusion  of 
television  and  other  systems. 

Within  each  "type  of  electronic  medi- 
um" however,  the  various  private  net- 
works or  stations  will  bid  for  presenta- 
tion rights.  Promoters  are  required  to 
accept  the  highest  bid  or  bids  within 
each  "type  of  electronic  medium."  Proof 
that  this  procedure  is  followed  Is  a  pre- 
requisite for  issuance  of  an  PCC  permit. 
Naturally,  if  there  are  no  bids  for 
presentation  rights  in  a  type  of  medium, 
promoters  have  fulfilled  their  obligation 
to  simply  give  each  media  the  opportunity 
to  secure  the  presentation  rights.  The 
sponsors  of  the  bill  feel  that  if  the  vari- 
ous media  realize  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
public  Interest  in  a  sports  event,  they  will 
bid  for  the  rights  to  broadcast  it. 
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The  requirement  that  promoters  se- 
cure an  FCC  permit  will  create  no  hard- 
ship. The  procedure  will  be  simple  enough 
and  will  involve  advertising  for  bids, 
accepting  them  on  a  specific  date,  then 
awarding  contracts  to  the  successful 
bidder  in  each  media,  all  subject  to 
prompt  PCC  approval  if  1.,  is  satisfied  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  clear.  The  time  to  act  is  now 
before  this  trend  toward  discrimination 
against  all  but  the  affluent  to  witness 
major  .sporting  events  gets  out  of  hand. 

And  of  the  various  proposals  we  have 
heard  such  as  abolishing  closed  circuit 
systems  or  limiting  broadcast  seasons,  I 
believe  this  permit  system  is  the  most 
reasonable,  acceptable  and  effective  tool 
at  hand. 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  BY  CON- 
GRESS AND  IMPOUNDED  AND 
FROZEN  BY  BUREAU  OP  BUDGET 
SHOULD  BE  RELEASED  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE.S 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  "he  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget — a  beefed -up  version  of  the 
former  Bureau  of  the  Budget — ha.s  with- 
held, frozen,  and  Impounded  funds  total- 
ing more  than  $12  billion  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  last  year  for  worthwhile, 
vital  and  needed  programs  and  projects. 

The  OMB  has  by  its  freeze  orders  vir- 
tually stopped  many  programs  author- 
ized and  funded  by  the  Congress.  This 
action  represents  an  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  power  and  substitutes  OMB  judg- 
ment and  priorities  for  the  judgment  and 
priorities  set  by  the  Congress. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  again 
urge  the  President  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter fully  and  carefully  and  effect  the 
relea.se  of  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
intent,  mandate  and  direction  of  the 
Congress. 

On  the  two  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees on  which  I  serve — the  Inde- 
pendent Offices-Housing-Space  Science 
and  the  Public  Works-Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Subcommittees — we  have 
found  that  the  OMB  has  withheld  sub- 
rUantial  funds. 

Some  $1  billion  325  million  has  been 
withhcli  from  the  HUD  appropriations 
bill — shortchanging  the  urban  renewal 
pro.eram  by  $200  million — the  water  and 
sf'wer  srant  program  by  $200  inlllion — 
the  model  cities  program  by  $727  mil- 
lion— and  $193  million  from  the  public 
housing  program. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
Appropriations,  OMB  has  impounded 
funds  totaling  $91,700,000  for  145  public 
works  projects  throughout  the  Nation. 
Delay  on  these  projects  means  substan- 
tial increased  costs  In  materials  and  la- 
bor— and  losses  by  delayed  benefits. 

Every  day  in  my  ofBce  we  receive  letters 
from  citizens  throughout  the  Nation  who 
are  reporting  the  impact  of  this  arbitrary 
action  by  ofiQcials  of  the  Biu-eau  of  the 
Budget. 
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This  wholesale  Impoundment  of  funds 
must  be  stopped. 

In  this  connection  I  place  In  the 
Record  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  pointing  out  that 
rather  than  applying  pressure  for  pet 
projects  for  special  interests,  the  time  has 
come  to  move  forward  in  the  public  in- 
terest with  programs  and  appropriations 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ma.  EviNs  Makes  a  VALm  Point 

Rep.  Joe  L.  Evlns  of  Tennessee's  Fourth 
District  has  accused  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion of  "flagrant  abuses  of  executive  power  " 
and  the  "usurpation"  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress In  freezing  more  than  $11  billion  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  last  year. 

Among  the  frozen  Items  are  $91.7  million 
Ujt  145  public  works  programs  and  $45.8  nxil- 
lion  for  107  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 
S  >me  of  these  are  Tennessee  projects  which 
are  vital  to  the  economic  growth  of  thl.s  re- 
gion and  reduction  of  the  unemployment 
rolls. 

"The  OMB  (Office  of  Management  and  the 
Budget!  is  arrogating  power  vested  In  the 
C  ingress  by  the  Constitution  by  disregarding 
priorities  set  by  the  Congress  and  substitut- 
ing its  own  priorities  .  .  ."  the  Tennessee 
congressman  said  in  a  statement  prepared  for 
delivery  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

Mr.  Evlns  is  justified  In  his  charges.  The 
President— apparently  In  a  peeve  at  Con- 
gress— has  been  refusing  to  spend  appropria- 
tions above  what  he  requested.  This,  in  the 
view  of  Mr.  Evlns,  amounts  to  an  Item  veto 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

While  he  has  been  freezing  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  needed  public  works 
projects  to  benefit  many  average  people,  the 
President  has  been  putting  great  pressure 
on  Congress  to  approve  funds  for  his  special 
projects — like  the  supersonic  transport 
p'ane — for  the  benefit  of  a  few  wealthy 
people. 


PRESIDENT  IMPLEMENTS  CON- 
STRUCTIVE RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS— FINALLY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  CULVE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  wait- 
ing for  2  years  for  the  President  to 
implement  constructive  rural  develop- 
ment programs,  we  have  finally  heard 
from  him.  However,  I  fear  that  the  ad- 
ministration's rural  community  de- 
velopment program  was  an  after- 
thought— forced  upon  him  after  rural 
America  recognized  that  they  had  been 
taken  for  granted  and  consequently  gave 
his  administration  a  vote  of  "no  con- 
fidence" last  November. 

The  President's  proposals  consist  of 
what  he  terms  "new"  funds  for  the 
future.  What  rural  America  has  needed 
is  not  promises  of  "new"  moneys  at  some 
later  date,  promises  premised  on  the  pos- 
sible enactment  of  revenue  sharing,  but 
release  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  he  has  frozen,  and  signing  of  the 
bills  he  has  vetoed.  During  the  last  2 
years,  he  has  slashed  out  the  heartland 
of  rural  America's  budget  by — 

Freezing  $56  inlllion  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion Congress  appropriated  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  grants; 
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Freezing  $68  million  of  the  $98  million 
Congress  appropriated  for  rural  water 
and  sewer  loans; 

Cutting  the  502  rural  liousing  insured 
loan  program  from  $1.4  billion  to  $946 
million — and  only  restoring  the  funds 
after  strong  congressional  pressure  was 
applied; 

Cutting  the  REAP  agricultural  con- 
Kervation  program  by  $44.5  million,  al- 
most a  quarter  of  the  $195.5  million 
appropriated  by  Congress ; 

Vetoing  the  $18  bUlion  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970; 

Vetoing  the  $4.42  billion  Education  Act 
of  1970: 

Vetoing  the  $2.79  billion  Hill-Burton 
haspital  construction  program; 

Cutting  out  the  school  milk  pi-ogram: 
and 

Vetoin"?  the  family  medical  practice 
bill. 

This  money — much  better  than  any 
promised  funds — could  have  helped  the 
7.300  rural  communities  that,  over  the 
past  3  years,  had  their  loan  and  grant 
applications  returned  because  the  Farm- 
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ers  Home  Administration  could  not  as- 
sist them  in  tlie  immediate  future  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  Thi.s  new-found 
money  could  .still  help  fund  .some  of  the 
129  pending  applications,  totaling  $31 
million  in  loans  and  $6  million  in  srants. 
for  sewer  and  water  .sy.^tems  in  my  own 
State  of  Iowa. 

The  problems  of  rural  development  are 
now.  not  tomorrow.  If  the  President  has 
new-found  money,  he  should  relca.sp  ex- 
i.sting  rural  development  funds  and  stop 
tantalizing  rural  America  with  the 
promises  of  new  funds  as  a  basis  for 
politically  sugar-coating  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing. 

The  President's  package  of  rural 
com.munity  development  with  capital 
letters  is  only  a  iiortion  of  what  is  needed 
for  su'^tained.  substantial  rural  commu- 
nity development.  Funds  for  Government 
programs,  whether  throucsh  grants  or 
revenue  sharing,  can  never  take  the  place 
of  a  .'^ound  agriculture  program,  adequate 
housing  and  employment,  and  ample 
busines.s  development.  And  it  is  in  these 
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latter  areas  that  the  last  2  years'  policies 
have  been  most  disastrous. 

The  administration  became  the  first 
since  World  War  11  not  to  send  Congress 
a  farm  mes.sage.  Last  year  it  opposed  a 
farm  bill  .-supported  by  all  irajor  farm 
oiL'onizatio.is.  And  this  year,  seeing  that 
parity  had  dropped  to  its  lowest  level 
since  the  depression,  achieved  "prosper- 
ity" by  chan;4ing  the  way  you  compute 
parity  so  that  the  country  can  now  be 
told  that  parity  stands  at  a  healthv  91 
p  rcent  when  it  is  really  only  68  percent 

More  ho(  us-pocu.'J.  When  Iowa's  unem- 
plcymeni  i>  the  wor.-t  in  13  years,  when 
rur;-.i  education  and  mcd\^ii  assistance 
la..;  far  behind  national  norms,  when 
farmers  must  struggle  from  one  crisis  to 
the  next,  we  do  not  need  new  mathe- 
matical nv^dels  for  parity  nor  sleight  of 
hand  with  rural  development  funds. 
What  we  do  need  is  the  release  of  funds 
that  Congi-e.-^s  had  apjnopriated  to  pro- 
vide rural  Americans  their  fair  share  of 
assistance  and  to  begin  at  once  the  im- 
perative task  of  revitali/in:;  rural 
America. 

I  include  the  followine  tables: 


lOWA-lST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND,  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION,  FEB.  22,  1971 


Funds 


Nameot  applicant 


County 


Type  of  project 


Loan 


Grant 


Ubertyvllle Jefferson .  Water_ 

Hillsboro -.-  Henry do. 

Milton  Van  Buren Sewer.. 

West  Point Lee Water.. 

Letts Louisa Sewer.. 

Parnell Iowa -do. 

Libertyville Jefferson do. 

Nictiols Muscatine do. 


$100,000 

90  000 
221.  000 
200.  000 
191  000 

80  onn 

103.000 

99,000 


$22. 000 
56,000 
120. 000 
125, 000 
30, 000 
65  »no 
70, 000 


Funds 


Name  ol  applicant 


County 


Type  ol  project 


Loan       Grant 


Birmingham... Van  Buren..., Sewer. 

Columbi!<  City Louisa do. 

Bonaparte Van  Buren do. 

North  Liberty Johnson Water.. 

West  Liberty Muscatine ..do. 

Do do Sewer.. 

Wellman Washington do. 

Buffalo Scott Water.. 


$30,000 
110.000 
180. 000 
120. UOO 
100.300  .. 

165.000  

220.000  

21=0  000    100.000 


$65.  OOO 
90.  OOC 
60,000 


IOWA -2D  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND,  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION,  FEB.  22,  1971 


Wadena       Fayette Sewer $101,000  $46  800 

GooseLal(e Clinton ...do 58.000  30,000 

Praineburg          -  Linn do 75.000  25.000 

Aurora              Buchanan. do 76.000  25,000 

St  Olaf              ...Clayton do 100  000  75,000 


Gree'ey Delaware Sewer $130,000  $55,300 

Aurora Buchanan Water 60.000  _      .  .. 

Stanley do Sewer 80.000  70.000 

Dyersville Dubugue Water 390,000    

Celmar    C'inton    Sewer 278,i.OO  120,000 


I0WA-3D  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND,  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION,  FEB.  22,  1971 


MarbleRock                                 Floyd Sewer $170,000  $39,000 

Coulter          "'     '    Franklin - do ...  90,000  55.000 

Bassett    .               Chickasaw do 70,000  30,000 

Beaman                  Grundy do.... 83,000  49,600 

Holland                      do do 105.000  55,000 

FrederikVV.;;..".." -...  Bremer do 75.400  42,300 

Chester          Howard do 90.000  70,000 

Leiand        '               Winnebago Water 60.000  45,000 


Rake.. Winnebago. 

Plymouth.. 
Ventura. . . 
Woolstock. 

Garner 

Raymond. 


Water $140,000 


Geneva .^,.., Franklin. 

Ruid . Floyd. 


Gerro  Gordo do. 

do  do. 

Wright .  Sewer.. 

Hancock.. -.  Water.. 

Black  Hawk Sewer. 


.do. 
do. 


170, 000 
160.000 
120, 000 
365,  000 
210  000 
94,000 
234, 000 


$32,  m 
100  ooo 

8D,"000 

160,000 
60  QijC 
100  001" 


IOWA     4TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  WATER  ANO  WASTE  DISPOSAL  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND.  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION,  FEB.  22,  1S7I 


Deep  River Poweshiek 

Orakesville Davis 

Numa Appanoose 

Williamson ..  Lucas 

Van  Wert .  Decatur 

Clutter... Tama. 


Water.... $100,000 

do 

do 

do.-  .  -. 

Sewer 

do 


Van  Wert Decatur Water... 

Promise  City Wayne — do.. 

Lineville do Sewer... 

Seymour do ...do.. 

Melrose.. J. Monroe Water... 

Afton  Union. do.. 

Walford Benton Sewer. 

Woodburn Clarke Water... 

Hartford Warren Sewer... 

OIlie Keokuk do.. 

Otiey  Public  Utilities. Marion Water... 

Elberon ..   Tama Sewer  . 

Hamilton Marion Water... 

Derby Lucas do. 


28,  000 

80.  000 

55  OO" 

90 '  WO 

130, 000 

90,  000 

95,  POO 

150,  000 

200,000 

70,  000 

100,  000 

90,000 

140,000 

140,000 

100,000 

00,  000 

no  one 
47!  onn 

66,  000 


$10,  000 

70,000 
35.  000 
■^5  000 
94,  000 
78,  000 
55.  000 
114  000 
65,  000 
50.  000 
50,  000 
45,000 
40,  000 
60,  000 
80,000 
70,  000 
95  000 
28.000 
27,  000 


Decatur  City. 

Dallas... » 

Kelleronton.. 

Aeency  City 
Urhana.   - 

Blakesburg 

Kent. 

Killduff  Development  Corp.    ... 
Davis  Ci!v 

Grand  Ri^er 

Monroe  CouMly  Rural  Water 

Associjiion. 
Wayne  County  Rural  Water 

Association, 
/ippjuoose  Cou-i'v  Water 

As50ci.iti3n 
Town  snrt  Cmmtv  Witer  Dis'rict 
Lucas  Cnuntv  Rijral  Wa'er 

Ascrci.ftion. 


Decatur Water -  $100,CO0  $50  000 

Marion    do 130  000  60,000 

Ringgold Sewer 90,000  30000 

Wapello do 11?.  000  '0  Oft; 

Rpnton                            ...do 180  OM  80  000 

Wapello."::::::.::::. ...do.... uoooo  95,000 

Union Water...-    "X  000  3C  000 

Appanoose. do.  90  GOO  0  000 

lasper                               do  50  000  40  000 

Decatur.:;;:::::..;  sawer 144,000  ?6.ooo 

do    Water 7'  000  /5,000 

Monroe                    do.   .     .  500  000 


Wayne 

Appanoose. 

Ringgold. 
Lucas 


do  . 
do.. 


do 
do 


1.  800  000 

9.0,000 

300  000 
1.500.000 
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Callender Webster Sewer... 

Vincent do do. 

McCallsburg Story do. 

Dayton Webster -do. 

Clarke -.. do do.. 


$190,000 

96,000 

110,000 

40,000 

70,000 


$60,000 

72,000 
50.000 
20,000 
45,000 


Harcourt Webster Sewer. 

Barnum do ...do. 

Gilbert Story.- Water.. 

Moingona Boone -do.. 


$138,000 
76,  000 

240,000 
30,000 


$92,000 
50.000 
50,000 
30,000 
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8903 


Funds 


Funds 


Nameol  applicant 


County 


Type  of  pro)ect 


Loan       Grant 


Name  of  applicant 


County 


Type  of  project 


Loan 


Grant 


Piton. 

Rock  Rapids 


Greene. 


Sewer..-.  $170,000    $70,000 


Lyon..-   Water 

„,,,,„i  ...  Palo  Alto Sewer-. 

"'"V^.,,: Plymouth Water.. 

B;""«il'e Woodbury .Sewer.. 

J^,n^ord:;:::::::::: E?^tV;;::;;:    .wat^!: 

"['='!" Dickinson do. 

tta^rsysteniN^z.::;;:; sat^T!-:::.::^^ '■^--•"- 


100,000 
190,  000 
45,000 
89.000 
87,000 
26,000 
150,000 


90,  000 

'56;000 
54.000 


170,000     85,000 


Cherokee  County  Rural  Water  Cherokee Water 

System  No,  1. 

Fostoria Clay..- Sewer 

Salix - Woodburg ..  ..do 

Osceola  County  Rural  Water  Osceola Water 

Association. 

Fenton Kossuth Sewer 

Calumet O'Brien do 

Smithland Woodbury do 


$1,330,000 

110,000 

110,000 

2, 250, 000 


$70, 000 
70  000 


117,000      77,000 

55,  000      28,  000 

110,000   80,000 
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Shambaugh ^\„ 

Yorktown    •"• 

Pacific  Junction 

Si.  Charles 

Kirkman - 

Conway 

Bridgewater 

Kimballton - 

Pisgah -- 

Adair  County  Water  Corp.  . 

Tennant 

Do 

Braddyville Page 

Halbur ™- 


-    Water 550,000 

do-  .  50,000 

Mills do 100,000 

Madison Sewer 119,000 

Shelby  Water -  50,000 

Taylor -  do 40,000 

Adair Sewer 100,000 

Audmubon do 83,000 

Harrison --  do 140,000 

Adair        Water... 4,600,000 

Shelby: ...do 24,000 

do    Sewer 51,900 

Pase     do 61,000 

do 115,000 


^49,000 
25,000 
60.000 
51,000 
20, 000 
28,000 
70,000 
37,900 
40,000 

'20; 666 
20,000 

30,000 
10,000 


Arcadia 

Portsmouth 

Knierim 

Minburn 

Twin  Lakes  Utilities  and 

Pollution  Control. 

Blencoe.  . .. 

Bayard 

Imogene 

De-ot3.-.   

Dexter  .. 

West  Central  Rural  Water 

Association. 


Carroll Sewer.  $127,000 

Shelty.. do 55,000 

Calhoun    Water .  50,000 

Dallas do...   .  10,000 

Calhoun_ Water  and  350.000 

Sewer. 

Monona Water 40  000 

Guthrie Sewer 320  000 

Fremont.. Water .  40.00U 

Dallas                      .  ...  do -  100,000 

do               do -  200,00. 

Carroll,  Crawford,       do 1.800.000 

and  Shelby. 


Loans 


1st                                    .  --  $2,268,000 

2d 1.318.000 

Id 2,266,400 

ith ::;; 9,172,000 

5  h":::::::::: sao.  oo^ 

6,1, ..  6, 369, 000 

7th-';;:;;:::;;;;;:-'-' 8,685,900 

Total 31,069.300 


Grants 


$803, 800 
446. 800 
917,900 

1,817,000 
469, 000 
680,000 

1.066,900 

6.201,400 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  Dakota  State  Legislature  has  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  asking  that 
the  shrine  of  democracy  at  Mount  Rush- 
more  be  declared  a  primary  Western  fo- 
cal point  for  the  celebration  of  our  Na- 
tion's 200th  birthday.  I  believe  that 
Mount  Rushmore  is  uniquely  suited  to 
symbolize  what  the  Weet  has  meant  to 
this  country.  It.s  setting  in  the  Blaok  Hills 
of  South  Dakota  is  typically  Western, 
and  its  memorial  to  four  great  Presidents 
lias  meaninR  for  all  Americans.  I,  there- 
fore, feel  that  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  South  Dakota  State  Legis- 
lature should  receive  serious  consider- 
ation: 

CONtl'RRENT    RKSOI.UTION    No.    9 

A  concurrent  resolution.  Inviting  the  Amer- 
icin  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
to  Inclnrlp  In  its  primary  focal  points  for 
the  ob«>rv:\noe  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  this  natlon'.s  founding,  the  Shrine  of 
Democracy  at  Mt.  Rushmore 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  .South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

\Vherea.s,  at  Mt  Rushmore  the  nation's 
cledlMilon  to  the  principles  of  our  founding 
f^thfrs  1.=  carved  out  of  granite  In  the  form 
of  the  fTcrs  of  the  drafter  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Thomas  Jefferson;  our 
first  president.  George  Washington:  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  preserved  the  nation;  anti 
Theodore  Roosevelt  who  is  identified  with 
the  opening  of  the  west;  and 
Whereas,  this  National  Memorial  links  In 


a  most  dir^'ct  way  the  western  part  of  the 
XJnited  States  with  this  nation's  founding 
heritage;  and 

Whereas,  during  otir  nation's  Bicentennial 
It  Is  desired  that  all  In  our  country  experi- 
ence a  rc-kindllng  of  a  sense  of  pride  and 
history-  In  our  national  origins  and  tradl- 
tioiLs;  and 

Whereas,  the  Shrme  of  I>mocracy  has. 
over  the  years,  come  to  symbolize  such  a 
spirit  to  millions  who  have  visited  this  Na- 
tional Memorial;  and 

Whereas,  the  formal  dedication  of  Mt. 
Rushmore  as  one  of  the  primary  focal  points 
of  the  Blcent«nnlal  observance  will  encourage 
others  to  .■^liare  with  their  fellow  Americans 
this  Inspiring  experience;  and 

Wherea.=:.  at  the  present  time  there  has 
ijeen  no  formal  designation  of  a  western 
point  as  one  of  primary  settings  for  the 
Bicentennial;  and 

Whereas.  Mt.  Rushmore  is  located  amidst 
the  scenic  and  unspoiled  splendor  of  the 
Black  Hills  National  Forest;  and 

Whereas,  the  communities  In  the  Black 
Hills  arc.  are  experienced  in  providing  the 
necessary  '■ervices  to  the  visiting  public; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
iitr  of  the  Forty-sixth  Legislature  of  the 
:.iate  o:  ,South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  we  invite 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission to  schedule  as  the  primary  western 
local  point  for  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  our  nation  the  Mt.  Rtishmore 
National  Memorial;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  South  E>akota 
be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  .American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commision,  to  the  members  of  the  South 
Oakot.i  congressional  delegation,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  pleasurable  anticipation 
with  which  we  look  forward  to  the  1976 
bicentermial  celebration,  there  is  a  blot 
on  the  future  of  South  Dakota  and  all 
other  agricultural  States.  The  South  Da- 
kota Legislature,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  called  for  a  Mount  Rushmore  celebra- 
tion, called  attention  to  this  fact  in  an- 
other resolution.  This  resolution  points 
out  that  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  in  serious  diflBculties. 
This  problem  can  be  dealt  with  only  by 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  Congress  to  create  a  pro- 
gram    to     revitalize     our     agricultural 


550.000 
26. 000 
40,000 

250.  000 


140,  000 
40,000 

56,666 


economy.  This  must  be  done  now.  before 
it  is  too  late.  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  South  Dakotans  speaking 
through  their  State  legislature  asking  for 
your  help : 

CONCTTRRENT  RESOLrTTION  NO.   10 

A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 

President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  Initiate  and  implement  action  to 

revitalize  the  agricultural  economy  of  our 

nation 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
United  States  Is  In  a  period  of  serious  in- 
stability because  of  almost  total  Inaction  and 
lack  of  concern  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  those  people  In- 
volved In  producing  the  foods  for  America 
are  so  small  compared  to  those  people  who 
are  benefiting  from  this  productivity  that  the 
agricultural  problems  are  subordinated  to 
those  of  greater  political  numbers;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  the  Joint  respon- 
sibility to  establish  a  complete  agricultural 
program  for  the  general  welfare  of  this  na- 
tion and  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  time  for  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  present  If  serious  consequences  and 
unnecessary  suffering  are  to  be  avoided : 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Portv-slxth  Legislature  of  the 
.State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Initiate  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Implement 
without  delay  the  necessary  programs  to  re- 
vitalize the  agricultural  economy  of  our  na- 
tion: and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  to  the  ofBce  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  delegation  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
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THE  PRESroENT'S  DOMESTIC  PRO- 
GRAM: OLD  WINE  IN  NEW  BOT- 
TLES. BY  LEON  H.  KEYSERLINa 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  held  its  40th 
Annual  Conference  on  March  7  and  8 
here  in  Washingrton.  Prior  to  Joining  this 
House.  I  sat  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
NHC  for  a  good  many  years.  It  was  a 
rewarding  and  fruitful  association  with 
an  institution  dedicated  to  the  public 
interest. 

As  Senator  John  Sparkman  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  last  March  1 1 : 

The  National  Housing  Conference  Is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  effective  public  in- 
terest organizations  for  housing  In  our  na- 
tion. Pounded  In  1931,  it  was  the  earliest 
organlz«d  national  group  In  support  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  elimination  of  slums 
and  the  provision  for  decent  housing  for  all 
of  our  people.  Over  the  years.  It  has  been  a 
consistent  and  forceful  promoter  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs. 

This  tribute  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  clearly  illustrates  the 
esteem  with  which  this  association  is  held 
as  an  active  advocate  for  the  best  con- 
cerns of  citizens. 

On  March  7,  Leon  K.  Keyserling  ad- 
dressed this  convention.  Fonner  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Affairs, 
a  consulting  economist  and  attorney  here 
in  Washington,  and  president  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Economic  Progress,  he  stands 
as  one  of  the  foremost  figures  on  the  na- 
tional economic  spectrum.  I  highly  rec- 
ommend to  my  colleagues  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Keyserling's  address  which  follows: 
The  Frestoent's  Domestic  Progkam:  Old 
Wine  in  New  Bottles 
(Address  of  Leon  H.  Keyserling) 

My  Friends:  I  detect  in  this  audience  many 
of  my  co-workers  over  many  years,  and  some 
for  almost  four  decadee.  I  also  congratulate 
all  of  you  here  tonight,  because  you  have  zeal- 
ously retained  your  jKJsltlon  aa  the  most  re- 
sponsible guardians  of  the  most  mistreated 
step-child  of  American  economic  and  social 
performance.  This  step-child,  of  course,  is 
housing — the  activity  supposed  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  American  people, 
and  to  help  rescue  our  urban  areas  from 
frightful  deterioration  and  Impending  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Housing  has  Indeed  been  like  Cinderella 
before  her  sudden  change  into  a  princess. 
The  big  difference  Is  that  the  cinder  girl  was 
not  promised  very  much  long  in  advance  of 
her  transformation,  while  housing  has  re- 
ceived one  glittering  promise  after  another, 
from  the  highest  authorities  on  down,  but 
the   transformation   la   not   yet. 

Before  getting  into  this  in  detail.  I  want 
to  talk  mainly  about  the  general  economy,  its 
recent  performance,  the  current  outlook,  and 
the  reckleea  promises,  also  from  the  highest 
authorities,  to  bring  about  a  change  for  the 
better.  This  is  very  pertinent  to  housing. 
Excessive  unemployment,  massive  poverty, 
and  economic  stagnation  and  recession  make 
the  housing  task  Insurmountable.  Although 
housing  Is  relatively  neglected  even  when  the 
economy  Is  doing  well,  it  gets  hit  the  hardest 
when  the  economy  is  in   the   dumps.   It  is 
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the  prime  victim  of  the  mistaken  national 
economic  policies,  first  designed  deliberately 
to  get  the  economy  Into  the  dump^,  and 
now  groping  blindly  to  get  It  out  of  the 
dumps  Thus,  It  Is  axiomatic  that  .straighten- 
ing out  the  national  economy  and  national 
economic  policies  is  the  first  and  foremost 
aspect  oi  the  task  of  straightening  out  hou.?- 
ing. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  size  of  our 
unmet  domestic  priorities  and  the  size  of 
our  li'.ternatlonal  burdens  have  challenged 
our  nation  and  our  people,  as  seldom  isefnre. 
to  utilize  fully  our  unrivaled  productive 
powers.  But  during  this  five-year  period,  our 
real  average  annual  economic  growth  rate 
has  been  cut  to  about  half  of  what  It  was  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  six  years.  It 
has  been  cut  to  far  less  than  half  of  our 
growth  potentials.  Full-time  unemployment. 
In  ratio  to  the  civilian  labor  force,  has  risen 
by  66  percent  since  December,  1969.  During 
the  Ave  years  as  n  whole,  we  have  forfeited, 
through  excessive  Idieuess  of  manpower, 
plant,  and  other  productive  re.sources.  almos* 
550  billion  dollars  of  total  national  produc- 
tion, measured  in  1969  dollars,  and  endured 
almost  6  million  man-years  of  excessive  un- 
employment. This  has  brought  civil  and  so- 
cial strife  and  disorder,  In  part  because  of  the 
extreme  deprivation  suffered  by  many,  and 
in  part  because  of  the  divisive  quarrels  amor.g 
those  who  have  competing  priorities  in  r 
stunted  economy  unable  to  serve  them  all 

If  all  of  this  had  happened  by  mere  acci- 
dent or  negligence,  we  should  have  been 
sorry;  but  because  It  has  happened  through 
positive  national  economic  policies,  we  should 
be  ashamed.  These  policies  have  been  de- 
liberately adopted  to  reduce  Inflation  by 
creating  vast  Idleness  of  plant  and  manpower 
Ever  since  earlier  efforts  of  the  same  sort 
were  made  in  the  mld-1950's.  I  have  per- 
sistently pointed  out  that  the  so-called 
"trade-off"  of  causing  more  unemployment 
In  order  to  achieve  greater  price  stability 
was  not  only  unconscionable,  but  was  also 
a,  figment  of  the  Imagination.  I  do  not  have 
time  here  today  to  state  the  theoretical  rea- 
sons why  this  Is  true:  suffice  It  to  say  that 
it  has  been  proved  true  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  The  average  annual  rise  in  con- 
sumer prices  during  the  most  recent  flve- 
year  period  was  4.6  percent,  compared  with 
less  than  one  third  of  this  during  the  six 
previous  years  of  moderately  high  econom.ic 
growth  and  great  reduction  In  unemploy- 
ment. And  with  insignificant  exceptions, 
prices  have  moved  upward  more  rapidly 
when  the  economv  has  moved  downward 
more  rapidly. 

Turning  to  the  current  economic  situation 
and  the  outlook,  the  President  now  tells  us 
that  his  fiscal  1972  Budget,  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress early  in  calendar  1971,  represents  a 
shift  from  a  restrictive  to  a  vigorously  ex- 
pansionary economic  policy.  This  claim,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  gadgetry  of  "revenue 
sharing"  and  "government  reorganization" 
and  "giving  the  Government  back  to  the 
people."  is  a  great  tour  de  force  In  the  art 
of  politics.  But  It  has  no  semblance  to  real- 
ity. 

On  the  spending  side,  the  President's 
Budget  for  fiscal  1972,  trended  six  months 
beyond  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  implies 
239.9  billion  dollars  of  actual  Federal  spend- 
ing in  calendar  1972.  measured  in  fiscal  1972 
dollars. 

This  would  increase  calendar  1972  Federal 
spending  above  estimated  calendar  1971  Fed- 
eral spending  by  tUmoBt  exactly  the  same 
amount  as  the  actual  average  annual  in- 
crease in  such  spending  during  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  four  years  or  so,  which 
were  claimed  to  represent  a  severely  t3- 
stralned  Federal  spending  policy  In  the  mis- 
guided and  ill-fated  battle  against  InSatlon. 
So  the  President  has  made  no  appreciable 
change    in    Federal    Budget    policy    on    the 
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spending  side.  He  1b  merely  malntalnng  an 
established  trend  which  has  proved  far  too 
restrictive  on  both  economic  and  social 
grounds,  and  been  highly  Inflationary  for 
this  very  reason. 

The  President  also  says  that  he  Is  delib- 
erately developing  a  large  deficit  In  the  fiscal 
1972  Federal  Budget,  In  order  to  expand  the 
economy.  The  deficit  that  he  estimates  for 
fiscal  1972  is  consistent  with  a  deficit  of 
about  12  billion  dollars  In  calendar  1973.  But 
■\  deficit  of  at  least  this  size  was  forecast  by 
most  competent  economists  even  before  the 
President  announced  his  alleged  change  in 
policy:  and  a  clear  majority  now  forecast 
that  this  deficit  will  be  closer  to  20  billion 
than  12  billion  In  calendar  1972.  because  of 
the  grossly  Inadequate  economic  growth 
which  win  result  from  the  President's  groMW 
Inadequate  program.  Thus,  on  the  deficit 
side,  the  President  has  done  nothing  new- 
he  has  merely  attempted  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  cause  by  hailing  loudly  the 
prospect  of  a  deficit  which  Is  occurring,  not 
through  a  constructive  attempt  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  but  rather  by  continuing  to 
neglect  It. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  President's  skill, 
fully  packaged  program  Is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  pouring  of  old  wine  Into  new 
bottles,  with  much  hulla-ba-loo. 

The  President's  varlotis  estimates,  reason- 
ably  projected.  Impart  that  his  program 
would  lift  total  national  production,  meas- 
ured  In  fiscal  1972  dollars,  to  about  1142  7 
billion  dollars  for  calendar  1972.  and  reduce 
full-time  unemployment  to  about  4.2  percent 
by  the  end  of  that  year.  But  most  Indeppnd- 
ent  and  objective  analysis,  with  which  I 
agree,  indicates  that  total  national  produc- 
tion for  calendar  1972  will  fall  about  24.2 
billion  dollars  below  the  President's  target, 
with  full-time  tinemployment  of  4.8-5.0  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  that  year. 

Even  more  Imnortsint  are  the  differences 
between  these  likely  results  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  appropriate  goals  for  the 
economy,  which  are  much  higher  than  the 
President's  targets.  His  program  Is  likely  to 
result  In  total  national  production  for  cal- 
endar 1972  about  54.6  billion  dollars  below 
an  1173.1  billion  goal  for  that  year,  repre- 
senting adequate  movement  toward  full  pro- 
duction. And  the  likely  result  of  4.8-5,0 
percent  unemployment  at  the  end  of  thst 
year,  under  the  President's  program,  con- 
•rasts  with  an  appropriate  goal  of  3  7  percent 
and  the  further  goal  of  getting  down  to  3,0 
percent,  or  full  emplo3rment.  early  In  calen- 
dar 1973. 

Now.  Just  how  far  does  the  President's 
proposed  Budget  for  fiscal  1972  fall  short 
of  that  required  to  meet  the  employment 
and  production  goals  I  have  Just  set  forth? 
First  of  all.  the  President's  Implied  expendi- 
ture program  for  calendar  1972,  consistent 
with  the  President's  Budget  for  fl.scal  1972, 
Is  27.4  billion  dollars  below  the  267.3  billion 
which  would  be  appropriate  In  terms  of 
achieving  economic  restoration  at  the  de- 
sirable pace  which  I  have  Indicated.  Thie 
higher  level  of  spending  might,  result  In  a 
Federal  deficit  of  about  30  billion  dollars  In 
calendar  1972.  contrasted  with  the  20  billion 
likely  to  result  from  the  President's  program. 
But  this  difference  of  about  10  billion  dollars 
would  be  a  very  wise  investment  to  yield  an 
estimated  difference  of  64.6  billion  In  total 
national  production  In  calendar  1972.  More- 
over, the  President's  program  Involves  the 
likelihood  of  a  huge  deficit  In  the  Federal 
Budget,  not  only  in  calendar  1972.  but  also 
for  msmy  years  thereafter.  In  consequence  of 
deficient  economic  performance,  Btit  a  deficit 
consistent  with  adequate  progress  toward 
economic  restoration  In  calendar  1972  offers 
the  prospect  of  a  balanced  Budget  within  a 
few  years. 

The  adverse  impact  of  the  President's  In- 
adequate Budget  upon  our  economic  and  so- 
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clal  performance  la  Intensified  by  the  dis- 
torted composition  of  the  Budget  In  terms 
of  our  national  priorities — a  distortion  not 
masked  by  the  small  and  misguided  proposal 
for  "revenue  sharing." 

For  calendar  1973,  the  Preslderfl's  Budget, 
consistently  carried  forward.  Imjjorts  spend- 
ing for  alldomestlc  programs  about  9.2  bil- 
lion dollars  below  the  needed  amount  His 
proposed  spending  for  public  assistance  im- 
ports about  10  billion  below  the  needed 
amount.  His  proposed  spending  for  health 
comes  to  about  0.8  billion  below  the  needed 
amount.  His  proposed  spending  for  man- 
power Imports  about  one  billion  below  the 
needed  amount.  And  his  proposed  spending 
for  housing  and  community  development, 
Importing  about  4.7  billion  dollars,  la  about 
7  billion  below  the  needed  amount  of  11.7 
billion.  All  of  these  needed  amounts  for 
calendar  1972  are  those  estimated  by  me.  and 
not  far  from  those  estimated  by  some  others, 
In  the  course  of  long  studies  of  what  kind  of 
Federal  Budget  would  do  most  for  the  eco- 
nomy and  the  people,  and  therefore  be  best 
for  the  Federal  Budget  Itself  In  the  long  run. 

One  reason  why  total  domestic  spending 
Imported  for  calendar  1972  from  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1973  Budget  comes  to  only  about 
9  billion  dollars  below  the  needed  total,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  deficiencies  which  I 
have  Jusrt  stated  come  to  far  more  than  9  bil- 
lion. Is  that  his  Budget  contains  far  too  much 
spending  for  other  purpKises,  and  I  am  not 
talking  about  national  defense.  His  Budget 
Imports  about  20  billion  dollars  for  Federal 
spending  In  calendar  1972  for  Interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt.  This  Is  more 
than  8  billion  above  what  the  Interest  pay- 
ments would  have  been  on  a  debt  of  the  same 
size.  If  Interest  rates  had  stayed  where  they 
ought  to  be.  In  addition,  if  unsound  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  had  not  contributed 
so  much  to  economic  stagnation  and  reces- 
sion, the  Federal  debt  now  would  have  been 
much  lower  than  It  actually  is,  or  at  least 
enormously  less  In  ratio  to  total  national 
production.  The  program  which  I  advocate 
would  reduce  this  ratio  from  38.3  percent 
estimated  for  calendar  1972  to  21.4  percent  in 
calendar  1980. 

What  I  have  Just  said  Indicates  that  fiscal 
policy  has  not  been  the  only  culprit,  In  the 
processes  of  economic  default  and  social 
neglect.  The  prevalent  policy  of  tight  money 
and  rising  Interest  rates  hsis  stunted  econom- 
ic growth;  Increased  unemployment;  fed  the 
fat  and  starved  the  lean;  done  incredible 
damage  to  housing  and  to  many  programs  In 
the  public  sector;  and,  during  1962-1970, 
transferred  an  estimated  407  billion  dollars 
In  excessive  interest  rates  from  those  who 
need  income  supplementation  most  to  those 
who  need  It  least. 

For  calendar  1970  alone,  the  excessive  In- 
terest costs  In  the  Federal  Budget  are  estim- 
mated  at  8,2  billion  dollars,  contrasted  with 
programs  in  the  fiscal  1972  Budget  which 
come  to  only  about  6.3  billion  for  education, 
and  about  4.5  billion  for  housing  and  com- 
munity development.  Also,  housing  and  com- 
munity development  outlays  almost  three 
times  as  high  as  those  proposed  In  the  fiscal 
1973  Budget  could  be  financed,  if  only  the 
excess  Interest  payments  In  the  Federal 
Budget  were  being  used  Instead  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development.  The  cal- 
endar 1970  cost  of  excessive  Interest  rates  In 
the  Federal  Budget  come  to  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  Federal  spending  that  would  be 
required  annuallv.  by  way  of  Income  Fup- 
plementatlon.  to  lift  out  of  the  poverty  cel- 
lar all  American  families  who  now  live  In 
poverty. 

We  are  told  that  Interest  rates  are  now 
coming  down.  Some  of  them  have  come  down 
substantially,  but  only  In  response  to  damage 
to  the  economy  which  far  exceeds  the  ben- 
efits of  the  lower  Interest  rates.  And  If  the 
prevalent  monetary  philosophy  continues,  It 
«  as  sure  as  nightfall  that  these  Interest 
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rates  will  go  up  again,  when  the  economy  at 
long  last  begins  to  expand  significantly,  and 
when  we  rekindle  the  upside-down  light 
against  inflation. 

I  win  not  undertake  here  to  review  the 
whole  record  of  interest-rate  performance  to 
date.  But  let  us  say  that  the  ofllclal  average 
interest  rate  on  home  financing  has  thus  far 
come  down  from  SVi  percent  to  714  percent, 
not  taking  account  of  the  undercover  extra 
charges  which  make  the  absolute  rates  far 
higher  than  those  I  have  Just  stated,  and 
may  make  the  reduction  far  less  than  I  have 
Just  stated.  An  Interest  rate  of  714  percent, 
especially  when  coupled  with  other  rising 
housing  costs,  makes  it  Impossible  to  do  any 
substantial  amount  of  building  of  homes  for 
36  percent  or  more  of  the  population,  and 
practically  none  for  those  living  In  slima 
housing.  When  the  effective  Interest  rate  was 
only  about  4V4  percent,  everybody  who  knew 
anything  about  the  subject  recognized  that 
an  interest  rate  very  much  lower  than  this 
was  essential  to  rehouse  slum  dwellers,  or  to 
help  revitalize  our  urban  areas.  An  effort  In 
this  direction  was  embodied  in  the  General 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  but  due  to  the  resist- 
ance of  encrusted  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
failure  of  legislative  Implementation,  this 
effort  died  aborning. 

There  nre  many  other  aspe<^t6  of  error  in 
current  national  economic  thinking  and  pol- 
icy. The  farm  parity  ratio  has  fallen  to  the 
lowest  level  since  1934.  The  Income  disparities 
of  average  farm  famlllee  mount  year  by  year, 
as  do  their  deflclencles  in  public  services  and 
housing,  while  these  families  continue  to  be 
driven  into  the  cities,  where  they  swell  the 
relief  rolls  and  add  to  the  Intolerable  bur- 
dens of  urban  governments  The  wage  earner 
continues  to  be  pilloried  as  a  main  factor 
In  the  raging  Inflation,  when  in  fact  the  real 
take-home  pav  of  workers  in  manufacturing 
has  declined  during  the  past  two  years.  To- 
tal wage  payments  today  fall  tremendously 
short  of  those  needed  for  adeouate  expansion 
of  consumtpion  as  the  dominant  factor  In 
the  restoration  of  full  employment  and  full 
production. 

I  could  add  to  the  list.  But  let  us  now 
turn  specifically  to  housing — remembering 
always  that  the  housing  problem  cannot  be 
met,  except  in  the  context  of  a  healthy  gen- 
eral economy,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
national  economic  and  social  policies  toward 
this  end. 

Some  of  us  preen  ourselves  upon  the  fact 
that  "housing  is  looking  up,"  In  that  total 
private  housing  starts,  nonfarm  and  farm, 
rose  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 
from  1.06  million  In  January  1970  to  1.70 
minion  In  January  1971.  But  much  more 
perspective  Is  in  order.  From  January  to 
December  1969,  the  drop  in  total  private 
housing  starts  was  about  34  percent,  or 
the  most  catastrophic  decHne  for  anv  major 
Indiistry  since  the  Great  Depression.  The 
annual  rate  in  January  1971  does  not  look 
so  encouraging,  when  compared  with  more 
than  1.91  million,  two  full  decades  ago  in 
1950,  In  a  nation  and  economy  which  has 
advanced  so  enormously  during  these  two 
decades  In  population.  Incomes,  and  busi- 
ness activity.  During  1959-1970  Inclusive,  the 
average  annual  rate  of  total  private  housing 
starts  was  only  1  42  million,  when  the  need 
was  at   least   1.8  million  a  year. 

Vacancy  ratios  are  now  critically  low  in 
most  of  our  largest  cities;  overcrowding  is 
outrageous;  costs  of  occupancy  soar;  one 
sixth  or  more  of  a  nation  still  live  In  urban 
and  rural  slums:  the  .=lums  are  choking  our 
urban  areas;  and  we  all  continue  to  talk 
about  the  housing  problem,  and  to  hold 
housing  meetings  and   conventions. 

Moreover,  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  homebuildlng  is  so  predominant- 
ly concentrated  upon  the  upper  half  of  the 
market  that  "saturation"  and  decline  will 
again  set  In.  even  if  interest  rates  and  na- 
tional economic  conditions  and  policies  did 
not  remain  so  unfavorable. 
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To  achieve,  during  the  decade  ahead,  k 
rate  of  considerably  more  than  2  million  new 
homes  a  year — which  we  need — about  300 
thousand  a  year,  contrasted  with  a  record  in 
recent  years  of  less  than  one  seventh  of  this 
number  on  the  averEige,  should  be  built  for 
those  who  require  public  housing  or  lt« 
equivalent.  The  more  than  1.7  million  re- 
mainder p)er  year  need  to  be  divided,  ap- 
proximately equally,  between  conventionally 
financed  housing  and  new  types  of  housing, 
at  very  low  Interest  rates,  with  large  Govern- 
ment assistance  in  one  form  or  another. 

Compared  with  the  need  for  a  total  in- 
crease in  civilian  employment  of  more  than 
20  percent  over  the  next  decade,  the  employ- 
ment increase  In  contract  construction  needs 
to  be  cloee  to  40  percent.  Investment  In  resi- 
dential structures,  which  declined  from  34.7 
percent  of  total  fixed  Inveetment  in  1961  to 
22.4  percent  In  1970.  needs  to  be  lifted  to  34.0 
percent  by  1980.  and  most  of  this  Increase 
Is  needed  long  before  then.  Compared  with 
an  average  annual  real  growth  of  Invest- 
ment in  nonfarm  residential  construction  of 
only  about  0.5  percent  during  the  past  dec- 
.ade,  this  rate  needs  to  be  lifted  to  more 
than  11  percent  during  the  decade  ahead  to 
achieve  balanced  economic  growth.  fuU  em- 
ployment, meaningful  urban  renewal,  social 
amelioration,  and  elimination  of  social  and 
civil  tensions.  In  short,  this  type  of  Invest- 
ment needs  to  grow,  in  real  terms,  at  an  an- 
nual rate  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  total 
U.S.  economy  during  the  decade  ahead. 

Viewing  the  Inexorable  technology  dis- 
placement of  workers  in  mass  production 
Industries  and  agriculture,  an  adequate  vcrf- 
ume  of  housing  Investment  and  complemen- 
tary community  development  can  solve  al- 
most half  of  the  total  problem  of  excessive 
unemployment  which  la  bound  to  arise  if 
the  prevalent  national  economic  policies  are 
not  drastically  revised. 

The  steps  which  need  to  be  taken,  to  re- 
store the  economy  and  to  lift  housing  to  Its 
rightful  place  in  the  totality  of  nationwide 
endeavor,  follow  naturally  from  what  I  have 
thus  far  said. 

First,  action  under  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  must  be  rescued  from  a  long  resi- 
dence In  limbo.  This  means  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  should 
contain  a  long-range — at  least  five  year — 
quantitative  economic  and  social  budget  for 
the  nation,  setting  forth  goals  responsive  to 
our  needs  and  potentials; 

Second,  there  should  be  no  "trade-off"  of 
full  employment,  full  production,  and  the 
priorities  of  our  needs.  A  reasonably  full 
economy  has  turned  out  to  be  the  less  In- 
fiatlonary  in  the  long  run.  and  a  stagnant  or 
recessionary  economy  fans  Inflation; 

Third,  by  calendar  1972.  the  Federal 
Budget  should  be  running  at  an  annual 
rate  more  than  37  billion  donars  higher 
than  the  fiscal  1972  Budget  proposed  by  the 
President,  and  more  than  27  billion  dollars 
higher  than  the  translation  of  the  President's 
Budget  Into  its  implications  for  calendar 
1972.  Vast  priority  rearrangements  within 
the  Budget  are  essential; 

Fourth,  we  ought,  for  the  time  being,  to 
put  an  end  to  all  talk  about  Federal  tax  re- 
ductions In  general.  During  the  past  decade, 
we  have  Indulged  In  a  veritable  orgy  of  tax 
reduction,  which  has  provided  unconscion- 
able bonanzas  for  some,  and  seriously  im- 
paired the  progressive  nature  of  the  Federal 
tax  structure.  Tax  reduction,  and  especlany 
this  sort  of  t«ix  reduction,  has  been  discred- 
ited as  an  effective  weapon  for  sustained 
economic  growth,  and  has  added  greatly  to 
Inflationary  forces;  It  totally  Ignores  priority 
needs; 

Fifth,  we  must  get  to  work  at  once,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  to  vindicate  the  prom- 
ise to  build  more  than  2  million  new  homes 
a  year,  with  about  one  seventh  of  these  pub- 
lic housing  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  balance 
about  equally  divided  between  conventionally 
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flnaaced  private  hoiislng  and  new  quasi-pri- 
vate programs  for  lower  middle-Income 
groups,  with  very  low  Interest  rates  and 
other  forma  of  Federal  assistance; 

Sixth.  In  calendar  1972,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  spending  about  11.7 
billion  dollars  for  housing  and  community 
development,  compared  with  about  4.5  bil- 
lion In  the  President's  fiscal  1972  Budget, 
which  Implies  about  4.7  billion  for  calendar 
1972; 

Seventh,  we  need  complete  abandonment 
of  the  step-child  attitude  of  national  policy 
toward  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment. In  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
data  are  available,  45.7  percent  of  the  value 
of  all  depreciation  and  depletion  allowances 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  went  to 
manufacturing,  and  only  5.8  percent  went 
to  real  estate.  Including  housing  and  related 
community  Improvements.  Tax  legislation  In 
1969  went  even  beyond  this,  and  in  the  name 
of  reform  Imposed  punitive  treatment  upon 
housing  and  related  real  estate  Investment. 
even  while  the  evidence  had  become  over- 
whelming that  housing  was  the  weakest  ma- 
jor sector  of  the  economy.  During  1964-1969, 
only  2.9  percent  of  net  Federal  subsidy  ex- 
penditures went  to  housing  and  related  com- 
munity Improvements,  while  47.7  percent 
went  to  agriculture,  and  19.4  percent  to  air 
transport  and  maritime.  The  President's  al- 
location to  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment In  his  fiscal  1972  Budget  comes  to  only 
about  0.40  percent  of  the  total  national  pro- 
duction Implied  In  that  Budget,  while  his 
allocation  to  national  defense,  space  tech- 
nology, and  all  International  comes  to  7.56 
percent,  or  aljout  nineteen  times  as  much; 

t:ighth.  the  prevalent  monetary  policy, 
which  In  my  view  has  been  nothing  less 
than  a  public  crime,  should  be  scrapped  by 
legislative  action.  It  has  already  w^rought 
havoc;  lt.«  perpetuation  would  be  tragic.  The 
Feaeral  Reserve  Board  should  be  brought 
under  the  meaningful  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  The  Board  should  be 
required  to  expand  the  money  supply  at  a 
rate  conslsfent  with  appropriate  goals  for 
economic  growth.  It  should  undertake  far 
more  selective  monetary  and  credit  controls, 
taking  account  of  national  priorities  and  the 
goals  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  defined 
by  Congressional  and  Executive  action;  and 

Ninth,  even  before  achieving  any  or  all 
of  the  above  measures,  the  Congress  should 
legislate  a  celling  of  3  to  4  percent  on  private 
and  public  loans  for  housing  and  related 
community  Improvements.  This  will  hurt  for 
a  while,  and  produce  many  squawks.  But  In 
the  longer  run,  the  downward  movement  of 
one  Interest  rate  after  another  ■w.-lll  be  highly 
t)eneflclal  to  all  except  the  ustirlous,  while  the 
jacking  up  of  one  Interest  rate  after  another 
has  been  like  playing  Russian  roulette  with 
our  economy  and  our  p>eopIe.  The  sl2«  of 
recent  reductions  In  Interest  rates,  espe- 
cially for  housing,  has  been  a  mere  bagatelle 
compared  to  the  need,  and  the  prevalent 
monetary  policy  offers  no  assurance  that 
Interest  rates  will  continue  their  decline; 
they  might  well  rise  again. 

Those  of  you  here  today  have  a  big  task 
ahead.  In  my  view,  you  have  spent  too  much 
of  your  energy  and  resources,  albeit  under- 
standably. In  rearguard  battles  against  re- 
action, or  In  fighting  for  the  better  choice 
among  small  and  Inadequate  gains.  Return- 
ing to  the  original  purpose  and  crusading 
spirit  of  this  organization  In  Its  early  days, 
you  need  to  be  on  the  front  lines  of  the  edu- 
cational and  political  effort  to  reawaken  the 
Government,  the  nation,  and  the  people,  and 
to  move  forward  with  what  F.  D.  R.  In  his 
last  message  called  "a  strong  and  active 
faith."  Obstacles  no  greater  than  those  we 
overcame  In  1937  and  1949  can  be  overcome 
again  In  the  early  1970's.  If  we  will  let  our 
minds  be  bold. 
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.\s  I  have  Just  referred  to  political  effort, 
1  .»we  it  to  you  to  explain  Just  what  I  mean. 
In  a  Democracy,  public  policy  is  determined 
hy  political  action.  a.s  it  should  be.  But  too 
often,  political  action  consists  of  becoming 
more  interested  In  parties  and  personalities^ 
than  In  programs  and  causes.  To  be  sure,  it 
Is  both  practical  and  right  that  the  respon- 
sible citizen  should  take  political  sides.  But 
this  has  too  often  resulted  In  standing  by 
our  side  because  it  Is  our  side,  and  castigat- 
ing the  other  side  because  it  Is  not.  This 
has  imposed  a  very  heavy  toll  upon  pro- 
grams and  causes,  because  the  Opposition 
shrugs  off  rritlci.sm  of  Its  programs  as  being 
political  in  a  narrow  sense,  and  our  side, 
when  in  charge,  feels  that  it  has  been  given 
cartf  blanche  to  do  as  It  pleases  without  fear 
of  rebuke  from  its  side. 

I  have  not  criticized  the  current  Adminis- 
tration in  this  talk,  nor  elsewhere,  because 
I  am  not  on  its  side  In  a  political  sense.  I 
have  criticized  it  only  where  I  believe  Its 
policies  to  be  against  the  public  Interest, 
and  I  have  not  he.sltated  to  criticize  equally 
on  the  same  grounds  those  previous  national 
administrations  of  my  political  party.  I  did 
not  start  to  attack  tight  money  and  rising 
interest  rates  In  1969;  I  started  In  1952,  and 
I  have  never  stopped.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
abandonment  and  betrayal  of  what  a  nation- 
wide housing  program  should  be  commenced 
in  1P6S).  With  moderate  variations,  this  has 
been  going  on  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
.Administrations. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  majority  of 
the  membership  of  an  organization  such  as 
this  one  gravitate  toward  a  particular  politi- 
cal party.  But  this  organization  would 
swerve  from  its  traditions  and  Its  true  course. 
If  it  ever  permitted  narrow  political  prefer- 
ences to  district  It  from  that  brand  of  politi- 
cal action  which  Is  the  highest  duty  of 
the  citizen.  This  Is  to  demand  that  all  can- 
didates and  Incumbents,  all  parties  and  all 
administrations,  act  In  the  Interests  of  the 
nation  and  the  people,  receive  praise  when 
they  do.  and  condemnation  when  they  do 
not. 

The  NHC  convention  with  a  benedic- 
tion delivered  by  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J. 
Corcoran,  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities. 

Benediction^National  Housing  Confer- 
ence Banquet 

(Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  Corcoran,  secretary. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

Washington.  D.C  ) 

O  God.  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Universe,  we  ask  your  In- 
spiration, guidance  and  assistance  for  all 
here  present.  You  have  brought  the  world 
Into  being  and  endowed  It  with  great  re- 
sources. You  have  created  man,  endowed  him 
with  deep  intelligence,  and  charged  him 
with  the  completion  and  perfecting  of  the 
world  around  him. 

All  of  us  gathered  here  are  dedicated  to 
this  work  of  building  up  and  perfecting  of 
this  world — Its  neighborhoods,  its  communi- 
ties and  Its  environment.  We  are  engaged, 
O  Lord.  In  Your  work,  In  that  portion  which 
you  have  given  to  man.  and  left  to  his  in- 
genuity and  his  labor. 

We  renew  our  devotion  to  this  task,  O 
Lord,  and  ask  your  blessings  on  our  efforts. 
Grant  us  an  awareness  of  the  high  purjjose 
of  our  work,  help  vis  to  recognize  Your  design 
and  thus  to  mould  our  energies  and  our 
directions  in  conformity  to  Your  Divine  Law. 
Sustain  us  In  our  deliberations  and  our 
labor,  so  that  our  handiwork  will  be  a  beauti- 
ful reflection  of  Your  own  creative  activity. 

Above  all.  enable  us  to  reflect  this  same 
Divine  beauty  In  our  dally  lives,  so  that 
these  too  will  be  built  Into  Your  image  and 
respond  to  the  noble  dignity  which  You  have 
bestowed  upon  us.  Amen. 
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HOW  CONFIDENTIAL  18  THE 
CENSUS? 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNtA 

I.V  THE  HOU.se  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker  for  over  2  years  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics  of  the 
House  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, During  these  2  years  my  subcom- 
mittee has  investigated  in  depth  the 
methodoUgy  and  procedures  utilized  by 
the  Census  Bureau  in  conducting  the 
1970  Census.  The  Subcommittee  on  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics  concluded  its  oversight 
of  the  1970  census  procedures  by  evalu- 
ating the  accuracy  of  the  census.  Our 
comments  and  recommendations  on  the 
cen.sus  can  be  found  in  House  Report  No. 
91-1777,  "Report  on  Accuracy  of  the  1970 
Censas  Enumeration."  I  recommend,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
take  time  to  review  our  report  as  it  dis- 
casses  in  a  concise  manner  one  of  the 
most  important  undertakings  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government — the  decennial  censu":. 

During  our  subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  census  we,  of  course,  investigated  the 
confidentiality  system  instituted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censas.  After  the  most  in- 
tense review  of  the  Censas  Bureau's  con- 
fidentiality .system  ever  conducted  by  a 
congressional  committee,  we  concluded 
that  the  only  improvement  ncces~ary  was 
to  further  strengthen  the  Census 
Bureau's  administrative  procedures  for 
confidentiality  by  writing  them  into  law. 
Our  subcommittee,  therefore,  drafted 
H.R.  12884  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  25,  1969. 
This  legi-slation  would: 

Rrst,  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
the  census  must  include  questions  on  un- 
employment and  hcasing,  thus  directing 
the  enumeration  of  a  census  of  popu- 
lation only— though  authorization  is  pro- 
vided for  the  inclasion  of  unemployment 
and  housing  and  other  census  informa- 
tion as  deemed  necessary; 

Second,  provide  to  the  committees  of 
the  Congress  having  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
final  authority  for  the  approval,  rejec- 
tion, or  revision  of  the  propcsed  decen- 
nial census  questions; 

Third,  direct  the  Secretary  to  submit 
the  proposed  census  questions  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  for  re- 
view and  approval  3  years  before  the 
census  date; 

Fourth,  eliminate  all  jail  sentence  pen- 
alty provisions,  whether  for  Individuals 
or  organizations,  and  whether  for  refusal 
to  answer  census  questionnaires  or  for 
willfully  falsifying  the  information  being 
provided; 

Fifth.  Incorporate  into  law  present  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  guaranteeing 
confidentiality  of  census  information  as 
well  as  strencthening  these  procedures; 

Sixth,  increase  the  fine  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  and  the  jail  sentence  from  2  to  5 
years  for  any  employee  of  the  Census 
Bureau  who  divulges  confidential  infor- 
mation; 
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Seventh,  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  specific  authority  for 
conducting  special  census  for  States  and 
local  communities; 

Eighth,  encourage  the  greater  use  of 
sampling  techniques;  and 

Ninth,  direct  the  Secretary'  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort  by  using  existing 
information  instead  of  conducting  direct 
inquiries. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  did  not 
act  on  H.R.  12884.  However,  I  am  hopeful 
that  similar  legislation  will  become  law 
during  this  Congress. 

Because  my  subcommittee  has  devoted 
so  much  time  and  energj'  in  overseeing 
the  activities  of  the  Cen;^us  Bureau,  I  was 
very  interested  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  March 
28.  1971.  entitled  "The  Census:  Data 
Bank  Airtight  Against  Snoopers."  I  feel 
that  thi':  article  serves  as  an  excellent 
historical  review  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  guarantee  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  data  it  is  charged  to 
collect  and  compile  by  our  Government. 
However,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  words 
data  bank"  appear  in  the  title  of  this 
excellent  article,  as  the  subcommittee 
does  not  consider  the  activities  of  the 
Census  Bureau  as  having  much  relevance 
to  the  popular  conception  of  data  banks 
as  expressed  in  recent  congressional 
hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  "The  Census: 
Data  Bank  Airtieht  Against  Snoopers" 
in  the  Record: 
Even  the  Government  Is  TtmNED  Away  :  The 

Censtts:    Data    Bank    Airtight    Against 

Snoopers 

(By  William  Chapman) 

It  happ)ens  rarely  now,  but  on  occasion  FBI 
agents  show  up  at  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
seeking  information  on  suspects  they're 
tracking.  So,  occasionally,  do  Immigration  au- 
thorities, narcotics  agents  and  military  secu- 
rity men. 

Prom  outside  government  come  lawyers 
searching  for  heirs  to  estates  and  genealog\-- 
tracers  looking  for  ancestors. 

All  are  politely  but  firmly  fended  off  by  one 
of  the  few  government  agenlces  so  pledged 
to  secrecy  that  It  won't  share  Its  personal  In- 
formation even  with  other  parts  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

"As  far  as  we're  concerned."  says  one  cen- 
sus security  man,  "the  Individual  Is  Just  a 
statistic  and  we  want  to  keep  It  that  way." 

The  government's  biggest  collector  of  in- 
formation, the  Census  Bureau  Is  backed  up 
by  a  special  public  law  preventing  disclosure 
of  personal  data.  It  has  a  string  of  court  deci- 
sions and  administrative  rulings  protecting 
its  confidentiality.  It  even  has  a  special  com- 
puter which  "edits"  the  output  of  other  com- 
puters to  make  sure  that  gross  statistical 
data  does  not  emerge  In  detail  small  enough 
to  pinpoint  individuals, 

"We've  had  evidence  of  Information  leak- 
ing everywhere  but  from  the  Censtis,"  says 
Rep.  Cornelius  Gallagher  (D.-N.J.l,  who 
headed  a  House  subcommittee  investigating 
agencies  which  collect  private  information. 

"They  reilly  are  tight.  We  never  found  one 
example  of  a  break.  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
of  the  other  agencies." 

"I  can't  recall  even  any  hints  that  the 
Census  Information  was  leaking  out  In  any 
form,"  observes  Rep.  Jackson  Betts  (R.-Ohlo) , 
a  persistent  critic  of  the  type  of  questions 
census-takers  ask — such  as  how  nianv  people 
use  a  parUcular  shower  or  bath. 

Even  the  wide-ranging  Investigation  of 
government  snooping  and  dossier-keeping  by 
Sen.  Sam  Ervin  (D.-N.C.)  made  only  a  quick 
pass  at  the  Census  Bureau,  deciding  early 
that  the  risks  of  disclosure  there  were  minor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  possible  loopholes  in  the  Census 
apparatus,  but  Its  penchant  for  privacy  con- 
tr.Tsts  sharply  with  recent  disclosures  of  how 
other  government-collected  personal  Infor- 
mation Is  bandied  about  among  many  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Social  Security  Information,  for  example. 
Is  given  on  claims  of  national  security  to  the 
FBI,  the  Secret  Service,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  is  also  passed  on  to  state  welf.ire 
agencies. 

Federal  ta.K  returns,  by  law.  can  be  pored 
over  by  FBI.  Narcotics.  Customs,  and  Secret 
Service  agents,  certain  congressional  Inves- 
tigating committees,  and  state  income-tax 
collection  agencies.  Cases  of  unauthorized 
disclosure  are  not  uncommon. 

By  contrast,  the  Census  Bureau  for  years 
has  rigidly  opposed  such  dissemination  of 
Individual  flies.  Its  classic  test  came  during 
the  old  War  Department's  campaign  to  Im- 
prison Japanese-Americans  on  the  West  Coast 
during  World  War  II.  Census  refused  a  de- 
mand to  turn  over  names  and  addresses,  al- 
though It  did  furnish  statistical  data  used 
by  the  military  to  select  neighborhoods  where 
.lapanese-Amerlcans  lived. 

Immigration  authorities  once  came  seeking 
addresses  of  persons  sought  for  deporta- 
tion. The  Justlc  Department  finally  decided 
Census  was  legally  prohibited  from  turning 
over  the  information.  Similarly,  the  Labor 
Department  was  refused  names  pnd  addresses 
It  wanted  for  a  survey  of  all  working  women 
In  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Once,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
seemed  to  have  broken  through  the  wall  when 
It  won  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  It  could 
subpoena  a  corporation's  copy  of  a  business 
questionnaire  It  had  filled  out  for  the  Census 
Bureau  The  Bureau  promptly  got  Congress 
to  plug  the  hole  with  a  new  law. 

GROUND    RULES 

Such  efforts  to  reach  Census  personal  data 
are  now  rare.  "Occasionally,  an  FBI  agent  will 
come  In  and  ask  for  help  In  locating  some- 
one," says  one  Census  offlclal.  "But  It's  al- 
ways a  case  of  him  not  knowing  the  ground 
rules  we  play  by." 

Conrad  Taueher,  associate  director  of  the 
Bureati,  says  there  never  has  been  a  formal 
request  from  top-ranking  FBI  officials.  Others 
say  an  agent  comes  around  only  once  every 
six  or  seven  years. 

There  have  been  cases  of  suspected  leaks 
by  Census  employes,  but  never  one  with 
enough  substance  to  warrant  prosecution, 
Taueber  says 

Every  employee  takes  what  Is  called  the 
"census  oath."  an  unusual  pledge  not  to  dls- 
rio.se  Information  tinder  penalty  of  two  years 
tn  'all  and  a  $1,000  fine  No  one  ever  has 
been  prosecuted. 

There  are.  however,  a  number  of  the- 
oretical loopholes  In  the  confidentiality  sys- 
tem. A  census  enumerator  could  peddle  In- 
formation on  a  citizen's  living  habits.  In- 
come, health,  employment  record,  child-bear- 
ing plans,  education  and  the  like — the  re- 
sults of  either  the  decennial  census  or  the 
many  special  surveys  the  bureau  performs. 
Such  deliberate  leaks  would  be  hard  to  pin 
down  and  prosecute. 

PHirthermore.  anvone  willing  to  risk  forgery 
charges  cotild  pet  minor  Information  such  as 
birth  date  or  places  of  past  residence  bv 
filing  an  application  under  someone  else's 
name  with  the  Census  Bureau's  personal 
census  service  branch  In  Pittsburgh,  Kansas. 
Behind  guarded  donrs.  records  are  kept  on 
microfilm  there  for  citizens  who  need  to 
prove  their  age  and  birth  date  In  obtaining 
passports  or  becoming  eligible  for  Social 
Security.  More  than  2,000  requests  a  day  pour 
Into  the  Pittsburgh  branch.  Only  the  Indi- 
vidual or  his  legally  authorized  representa- 
tive can  obtain  the  Information. 

Confidentiality  of  census  data  Is  enhanced 
further  because  It  Is  available  In  individual 
form  only  In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  gath- 
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erinp  process.  Que.stlonnalres  are  photo- 
graphed onto  microfilm  In  the  Jeffersonvllle, 
Ind.,  branch,  held  for  up  to  a  year,  and 
then  destroved  either  by  shredding  or  by 
dlrsniutlo":  in  a  paper  mill's  chemical  vats. 
The  person's  address  is  dropped  off  during 
the   microfilming   stage 

.^t  the  Census  headquarters  In  Sultland. 
Md  ,  the  Information  Is  tr.insf erred  fr(-;m 
microfilm  to  magnetic  tape  to  be  used  In 
the  computers  which  piece  together  s\ich  In- 
formation as  population  counts.  Income 
levels,  education  and  housing  characteris- 
tic=  In  the  process  tbe  individual  rames  are 
dropped,  so  that  in  the  computer  stage  there 
is  no  way  to  track  buck  on  the  Individual 
who  supplied  th"  original  Information. 

GU\RDED    DOORS 

MX  the  tapes  aie  behind  guarded  doors. 
They  are  kept  on  reels  in  a  vault-like  library 
instead  of  bemg  stored  permanently  in  the 
computers.  Thus,  it  takes  a  guards  author- 
ity to  r'-leise  a  particular  reel,  another  con- 
fidentiality checkpoint. 

What  comes  out  of  the  computers  is  gross 
statistical  information  from  which  no  per- 
sonal data  could  be  extracted.  It  can  tell, 
for  example,  how  many  blacks  live  In  a  cen- 
sus tract  in  southeast  Washington,  but  not 
who  they  are  Individually. 

As  an  extra  precaution,  a  special  com- 
puter "edits"  the  tapes  before  they  are  re- 
leased to  eliminate  any  small-detail  data 
which  might  give  away  the  characteristics  of 
an  individual  per.son  or  company.  For  ex- 
ample. If  there  were  only  one  steel  factory 
in  Johnson  County,  Illinois,  it  productlon3, 
earning,  and  costs  could  show  up  separately 
on  a  business  census  of  Illinois  atid  provide 
valuable  information  for  a  competltcr. 

The  editing  computer  blacks  out  such 
sma'l-scale  statistics  and  the  Information 
wculd  appear  only  as  part  of  the  gross  data 
nn  steel  companies  In  the  entire  state. 

Census  material  Identifying  Individuals 
gets  out  of  the  bureau's  hands  In  only  one 
lnstai!ce^-a  special  series  of  health  surveys 
taken  fr.r  the  Public  Health  Service's  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics.  The  cen- 
ter wants  the  names  and  addresses  of  re- 
spo.dents  for  re-.surveylng  later  as  a  way 
of  keeping  track  of  health  characteristics 
over  .»  period  of  years. 

The  center's  employees  are  bound  by  the 
same  n.m-disclosure  oath  as  the  Censu.s  em- 
ployers and  the  original  questionnaires  wind 
up  in  the  federal  records  center  In  .Atlanta. 
Th"y  are  stored  in  sealed  boxps  and  are  re- 
leased only  on  the  authority  of  a  health 
statistics   official    In    Washington. 

No  one — i.ot  even  the  FBI — can  see  them, 
accordi;;g  to  Curlion  Brown,  director  of  the 
records  center  in  Atlanta. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
marked  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  ini^ependence  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian National  Republic.  Sadly,  this 
freedom  was  shortlived,  tliough  the  un- 
daunted spirit  of  this  brave  people  has 
never  ceased  in  the  quest  for  liberty. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary  I 
tvant  to  afflrm  my  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  self-determination  for  the 
Byelorussian  people  and  for  men  every- 
where who  seek  a  fundamental  right  to 
effect  their  own  destiny. 
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THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Spe.-^ker.  it 
has  long  been  my  belief  that  any  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  must  be 
political,  founded  upon  clear  and  bind- 
ing agreements  between  rival  parties 
confident  of  their  own  security.  There 
can  be  no  military  resolution  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
military  considerations  must  have  no  role 
in  a  final  agreement.  On  the  contrary,  if 
future  warfare  is  to  be  avoided,  both  sides 
must  rest  assured  that  their  military  in- 
terests have  not  been  compromised  in  the 
cour;e  of  negotiation.  A  final  compact 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations 
must  depend  on  the  confidence  of  both 
parties  that  their  national  security  is  as 
much  as  guaranteed. 

What  the  precise  elements  of  a  secure 
peace  actually  are  has  been  the  major 
question  behind  the  recent  United 
States-Israel  discussions.  Secretary  Rog- 
ers contends  that  geography  is  of  little 
Importance  to  security  and  that  the 
Israelis  should  rely  upon  "the  political 
arrangement"  and  world  power  guar- 
antees. Mrs.  Meir.  on  the  other  hand, 
argues  that  defensible  borders,  requiring 
territory  beyond  the  pre- 1967  bound- 
aries, are  e^ential  to  any  Israeli  notion 
of  military  stability. 

Mrs.  Meir  has  the  weight  of  history  on 
her  side.  In  1967  President  Nasser  pro- 
voked the  6-day  war  by  closing  the 
Straits  of  Tiran  from  the  Egj-ptian  posi- 
tion on  Sharm  El  Sheikh.  He  knew  that 
Israel  could  not  stand  idly  by  as  her  oil 
supply  was  cut  off  from  the  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Today.  Israel  is  well  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  type  of  reasoning  could 
once  again  come  to  the  fore  of  Egyptian 
military  policy.  From  her  recent  experi- 
ence she  can  only  regard  geography  as 
inextricably  tied  to  security  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Secretary  Rogers  may,  in  fact,  be  cor- 
rect in  his  appraisal  of  the  situation.  It 
just  may  turn  out  that  history  was  wrong 
and  that  territory  does  not  actually  de- 
termine security.  But  as  long  as  his  ap- 
praisal remains  in  doubt,  it  cannot  be  the 
basis  for  Israeli  policy.  That  policy,  I 
have  said,  must  be  founded  on  confi- 
dence: there  can  be  little  confidence  in 
a  proposal  as  ope">  to  question  as  that 
offered  by  Secretary  Rogers. 

His  proposal  would,  of  course,  rely 
upon  American  guarantees  of  the  politi- 
cal arrangement;  a  seemingly  sensible 
and  imaginative  approach.  But  again, 
history  does  not  bear  this  reasoning  out. 
In  1957  President  Elsenhower  promised 
that  the  United  States  would  not  permit 
Egj'pt  to  close  the  Suez  Canal  to  Israeli 
shipping.  When  Egypt  did,  however,  in 
1959.  Washington's  answer  was  "leave  it 
to  the  U.N."  SimUarly,  a  U.N.  force  could 
not  insure  the  peace  in  1967,  vacating 
Sharm  El  Sheikh  upon  Egyptian  de- 
mand. And,  no  matter  how  firm  Ameri- 
can guarantees  are  now,  there  is  no  cer- 
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tainty  future  U.S.  administrations  will 
maintain  them  with  the  same  determi- 
nation. 

What  seems  obvious  from  history  is 
that  world  power  guarantees  can  only 
supplement,  not  replace,  a  political 
agreement  based  on  defensible  borders. 
By  their  very  existence  they  provide  evi- 
dence that  somf^thing  is  lacking  in  the 
final  settlement,  that  somehow  stability 
ha^  not  been  insured.  So  doin?.  they 
raise  once  more  the  specter  of  a  major 
pover  conflict  over  the  Middle  East. 

My  point  Is  this :  Assuming  that  a  sta- 
ble peace  can  be  negotiated  by  Israel  and 
Esypt.  we  may  find  a  U.S.  or  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force  unnecessary.  Our  goal 
should  be  real  mutual  security,  not  an 
artificial  and  surely  tenuous  .set  of  paper 
contracts  enforced  by  disintt  rested  and, 
perhaps,  uninterested  third  parties. 

Secretary  Rorts'  recent  efforts  have 
been  of  frreat  importance.  By  his  persist- 
ence alon"  he  has  breath;  d  new  life  into 
the  Jarrina  talks.  By  his  innovative  and 
thoughtful  propcsals  he  has  presented 
a  whole  nev,  i^round  for  discussion:  nu- 
merous (lements  of  his  offerings  will  be 
the  subjects  of  eventual  negotiation  and 
compromise. 

More  important  than  either  of  these, 
he  h.ii  reaffirmed  the  Nixon  doctrine 
with  resp?ct  to  Israel:  Israel  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  on  her  own  two  feet,  not 
sub.iect  to  U.S.  pressure  and  not  bound 
to  an  imposed  settlement. 

This  last  factor  is  critical.  An  imposed 
peace  cannot  instill  confidence  in  either 
party;  it  works,  rather,  to  renew  doubts 
of  national  security,  to  require  military 
buildup,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  new 
confrontations.  Secretary  Rocers  shotild 
be  complimented  for  his  insistence  upon 
the  principle  of  Israeli  independence. 

At  th-:"  same  time,  both  parti-^s  in  the 
Near  East  must  be  commended  for  their 
own  willin'Tness  to  compromise:  the 
Egyptians  for  their  formal  recognition 
of  the  need  for  bargaining  talks,  the 
Israelis  for  their  readiness  to  negotiate 
a  partial  pullback  from  presently  occu- 
pied tprrilory,  as  stated  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Eban.  This  new  flexibility  has  been 
the  key  to  continuing  peace  in  the  area. 

That  peace  must  still  be  our  main 
concern.  While  the  Israelis  and  the  Egyp- 
tians bargain,  every  effort  mut  be  r^ade 
to  extend  and  strengthen  the  voluntary 
cease-fire  that  now  exists.  A  mutual 
agreement  to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal  to 
the  shipping  of  all  nations  would  be  a 
perfect  move  in  this  direction.  Such  an 
agreement  would  cut  back  military  forces 
on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  thereby  de- 
creasing the  chance  of  renewed  shoot- 
ing. 

Peace  is  correctly  our  sole  objective  in 
the  Middle  East.  But  in  our  desire  to 
>ee  a  formal  resolution  to  the  conflict, 
the  United  States  must  not  rush  Israel 
into  an  agreement  that  would  compro- 
mise her  security.  That  would  only  pro- 
vide a  temporary  peace,  likely  to  be  dis- 
rupted by  the  most  minor  changes  in  the 
balance  of  power.  What  we  should  work 
for  is  a  lasting  settlement  that  will  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  both  parties  in 
their  own  security.  That  confidence  re- 
mains essential  to  Middle  Eastern  sta- 
biUty. 
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POVERTY  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  general  debate  on  H.r! 
6531  I  included  excerpts  from  material 
relating  to  the  problems  of  poverty  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  I  want  to  include  the 
full  text  of  these  articles  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  as  we  consider  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

Airman  Is  First  Class  .  .  .  Except  on 

Patdat 

(By  Paul  Merz) 

Less  than  two  years  ago.  Burl  Oliver  was  a 
happy  young  college  graduate  with  a  bright 
future  In  teaching  ahead  of  him.  Working 
on  a  master's  degree  his  first  Job  offer  was 
for  a  starting  salary  of  $7,400. 

Today,  to  the  Portland  youth,  that  modest 
wage  would  be  a  fortune  beyond  belief. 

For  Instead  of  teaching  In  Oregon,  he  is 
supporting  himself  and  his  young  wife  In 
Sacramento  on  a  regular  Job  that  pays  $41.75 
a  week.  The  Olivers,  legally  poor  by  govern- 
ment standards,  live  In  a  federal  low-Income 
apartment  complex  In  Polsom  with  others 
like  themselves 

She  attends  American  River  College,  while 
he  sunplements  their  tiny  Income  by  moon- 
lighting as  a  short-order  cook  at  $1.60  an 
hour. 

A  few  months  ago,  even  this  wasnt 
enoueh:  The  Olivers  swallowed  their  pride 
and  began  reporting  to  the  Sacramento 
County  Welfare  Department  for  food  stamps. 

Ironically,  Oliver's  Job  Is  one  that  might 
cause  many  to  feel  he  deserves  better  treat- 
ment, whatever  their  view  on  the  welfare 
Issue: 

He  Is  an  Airman  First  Class  at  Mather  Air 
Force  Base. 

Not  so  Ironically  his  plight  Is  far  from 
unique  among  the  moro  than  12,000  military 
men  and  women  In  Sacramento. 

For  of  that  number,  at  least  2.000  are 
amoner  "the  forgotten  poor"  of  the  coun- 
ty— young  airmen  and  privates,  many  mar- 
ried and  with  children,  who  eke  out  an  ex- 
istence In  their  country's  uniform  at  Incomes 
well  below  the  federally  established  poverty 
level. 

In  an  era  of  escalating  outcry  over  welfare 
abuse.  It  mav  be  stranee  to  note  that  none 
of  them  Is  eligible  for  welfare  benefits. 

Friday,  the  Air  Training  Command  fATC), 
of  which  Mather  is  a  part,  published  a  sur- 
vey showing  that  young  airmen  with  families 
In  1971  "generally  are  forced  to  live  In  sub- 
standard housing,  have  no  funds  for  leisure, 
and  are  forced  to  eat  below  their  desired 
standards." 

The  survey,  result  of  a  census  conducted 
by  the  ATC  chaplain's  offlce.  concluded  that 
there  Is  "no  doubt  that  the  younger  airmen's 
financial  plight  affects  their  morale,  family 
life  and  job  performance.  Many  must  live 
on  an  Income  that  Is  officially  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  Many  are  ell,£;lble  for  food  stamps 
and  other  welfare  benefits." 

In  the  Capital  City  alone,  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  The  Sacramento  Union  showed, 
there  are  1,882  young  enlisted  men  In  mili- 
tary pay  grades  El,  E2  and  E3— recruits,  air- 
men, and  airmen  and  privates  first  class— 
who  fall  Into  the  subpoverty  category,  earn- 
ing from  $143.70  to  $180.90  per  month  for 
their  first  two  years. 
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MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  W.  Veal,  commander  of 
the  Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area  at  Mc- 
Clellan,  said  recently  his  base's  statistics 
showed  "a  startUng  number  of  young  air- 
men In  the  food  stamp  program  for  sur- 
vival's sake." 

A  recent  unofficial  estimate  showed  the 
figure  to  be  nearly  1,400  at  McCleUan  alone, 
though  welfare  department  officials  Friday 
said  they  believed  the  number  Is  considera- 
bly lower.  No  breakdown  of  food  stamp 
recipients  Is  made  by  occupation,  they  said. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Conrad,  director  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Red  Cross  service  to  military  families 
program,  which  consumes  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  Red  Cross  budget,  said  that  "we've 
referred  almost  every  family  we  eee  in  the 
lower  ranks  for  food  stamps." 

But  for  other  welfare  programs,  Oliver  and 
those  who  share  his  pUght  are  apparently  out 
m  the  cold. 

"Moat  of  them  don't  qualify,"  explained 
Richard  Wlnsor,  assistant  director  of  the 
county  welfare  department. 

"It  doesn't  really  matter  what  their  Income 
level  Is.  We  consider  the  military  man  a  'fully 
employed  person.'  You're  dealing  with  an  In- 
tact family  with  the  father  fully  employed — 
and  to  qualify  for  aid,  they  have  to  meet  a 
deprivation  requirement,  either  through  the 
absence  of  the  father  or  the  unemployment 
of  the  father." 

Many  persons  familiar  with  poverty  and 
Its  problems — among  them  local  military 
officials;  Robert  Tyler,  exectulve  director  of 
the  Sacramento  City-County  Human  Rela- 
tions Coounlsslon;  officers  of  the  Sacramento 
.'\rea  Economic  Opportunity  Council;  the 
United  Crusade  and  the  Red  Cross — agree 
that  the  plight  of  the  young  airman  does, 
indeed,  exist. 

But  few  offered  solutions.  A  federal  pay 
raise  last  Jan.  1  Increased  the  "starting 
salary"  of  young  military  men  from  $133.20 
lo  $143.70  a  month,  but  it  Is  doubtful  they 
rushed  out  to  buy  yachts. 

Last  year,  the  local  Red  Cross  uiged  the 
government  to  provide  adequate  housing  or 
housing  allowances — but  since  then,  said 
Mrs.  Conrad,  "food  has  gone  up  so  much 
more  too.  There've  been  slight  increases  In 
iheir  income,  but  really  not  enough  to  take 
care  of  it." 

Donald  Bell,  executive  director  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Red  Cross,  explained  trat  "there's 
nothing  more  detrimental  to  a  serviceman 
and  his  family  than  this  constant  financial 
trouble  trying  to  make  ends  meet." 

His  group,  which  makes  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  loans  to  the  men  each  year,  also 
writes  many  of  them  off  at  the  end  of  each 
year;  "Most  people  are  proud.  They  don't 
like  outright  grants.  Most  of  them  would 
rather  try  to  repay — but  often  they  can't. 

According  to  the  ATC  surver.  published 
In  Mather's  base  newspaper,  "Wing  Tips," 
there  is  more  than  financial  hurt  involved. 

"The  married  lower-three-grade  airmen," 
it  said,  "all  agree  that  their  pay  and  allow- 
ances are  insufficient.  Many  airmen  from 
middle  class  homes  now  find  themselves  liv- 
ing under  poverty  condltons. 

"Many  of  the  airmen  feel  that  their  status 
Is  lowly  and  demeaning.  To  many  who  come 
from  middle  class  homes  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  adjust  to  the  lower  living  conditions.  Most 
reason  that  their  wives  are  entitled  to  better 
conditions  than  they  are  able  to  provide." 

It  cited  the  case  of  one  airman  from 
Mather  who  contended  the  Air  Porxje  is 
"guilty  of  discrimination  in  Its  treatment  of 
»lnnen,  when  compared  to  officers." 

The  unidentified  airman  cited  not  only  the 
vast  pay  differences — whose  vastness,  with 
each  succeeding  across-the-board  pay  raise, 
somehow  does  not  filter  down  to  his  level- 
out  also  such  things  as  "double  standards" 
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between  airmen  and  officers  to  obtain  a  loan 
at  the  base  credit  union. 

The  base,  in  an  accompanying  story,  de- 
nied the  "double  standard"  charge,  but  ex- 
plained that  while  the  credit  union's  limit 
for  a  signature  loan  is  $700  to  a  first-term 
airman,  the  same  limit  Is  $2,600  for  officers 
and  senior  NCO's. 

Siunmlng  up  the  case  for  Sacramento's 
"forgotten  poor"  In  uniform.  Airman  1.  C. 
Burl  Oliver  and  his  wife  provide  an  Illustra- 
tion of  the  dilemma. 

Oliver,  as  an  £3  with  less  than  two  years 
service,  makes  $180.90  a  month  in  base  pay. 
In  addition,  he  and  his  wife  receive  $45.60 
for  rations,  $60  for  housing  (even  the  PHA 
low-Income  apartment  complex  in  Folsom 
costs  $110  a  month),  and  $4.50  a  month  for 
clothing. 

It  comes  to  a  total  of  $291  per  month,  a 
figure  low  enough  to  exempt  him  from  in- 
come tax  payments.  He  pays  Social  Security, 
however.  Should  he  stay  In  the  Air  Force  long 
enough  to  achieve  higher  rank  (and  more 
money)  he  will  be  eligible  for  on-base  hous- 
ing (which  Is  less  expensive). 

But  Burl  Oliver  Is  not  likely  to  stay  In 
uniform  when  his  four  years  are  up. 

Like  many  other  flrst-termers,  he  shrugs 
at  the  non-cash  side  "benefits"  of  service — 
hospital  facilities,  base  commissary  food 
which  Is  about  30  per  cent  less  expensive 
than  down  town  markets,  and  lower  rates  at 
such  Base  Elxchange  services  as  barbers, 
cleaners,  dry  goods,  appliances,  clothing  and 
television  repair. 

"A  lot  of  people  point  out  the  additional 
benefits  we  receive,"  he  explained,  "but  that 
varies  on  an  individual  basis.  I  feel  they 
compensate  a  little,  but  nowhere  near  as 
much  as  some  people  feel  they  do  .  .  ." 

Now  24,  he  Is  embarrassed  that  he  and  his 
family  must  be  In  the  food  stamp  program 
as  they  live  from  payday  to  payday  every 
two  weeks. 

Oliver,  like  others  surveyed  by  the  Air 
Force,  Is  quietly  frustrated  by  his  plight. 
Money,  he  said,  would  not  be  his  primary 
reason  for  re-enllstlng — but  it  will  certainly 
be  a  factor. 

"I'm  Just  not  cut  out  for  the  Air  Force," 
he  explained  quietly. 

"I'm  in  a  position  that  I  can't  do  anything 
about.  It  wasn't  my  fault. 

"I'm  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  other  guys  in 
the  same  position.  All  we  can  do  Is  hope 
things  wUl  be  rectified  one  of  thea* 
days  .  .  ." 

POVKBTY  IN  THB  ARMT 

(By  David  N.  Saunders) 
(Note.— This  article  is  based  In  part  on 
the  author's  experience  and  observations 
when  he  was  an  Army  social  work  officer  In 
an  Army  Community  Service  Center.  He  Is 
now  a  doctoral  student  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege.) 

Poverty  among  United  States  Army  fam- 
ilies— so  the  Army  contends — stems  prlmar- 
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lly  from  the  personal  negligence  of  the 
soldier.  This  position  conforms  to  popular 
attitudes  that  poor  people  are  In  some  way 
morally  and  psychologically  defective.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that  the  social  fabric  of  the  Army 
contribute.s  to  poverty,  and  no  agency  of  the 
United  States  government  has  done  more  to 
create  it. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  Is  poverty 
among  both  career  and  non-career  Army 
families.  In  the  spring  of  1969  It  was  esti- 
mated that  6  to  8  percent  (30,000-40,000)  of 
all  Army  families  were  poor  and  that  an 
additional  40.000-60,000  subsisted  on  mar- 
ginal Incomes.  While  the  percentage  of  Army 
families  classified  as  "poor"  was  less  than  the 
United  States  average  of  10.7  percent  (7:27) , 
national  figures  Include  groups — the  aged, 
disabled  families  without  male  heads  of 
household — that  are  not  represented  In  the 
Army.  The  existence  of  Indigency  within  a 
social  system  that  exercises  pervasive  con- 
trol over  Its  members  is  particularly  inex- 
cusable, for  such  a  system  possesses  the 
power  to  alleviate  the  condition. 

This  paper  wUl  attempt  to  demonstrate 
that  poverty  exists  In  the  Army  and  that 
this  Indigency  Is  caused  not  so  much  by  the 
personal  negligence  of  the  soldier  and  his 
family  as  by  a  selective  service  system  that 
Inducts  married  men  with  or  without  chil- 
dren, an  antiquated  and  inadequate  mUltary 
compensation  system  that  encourages  Ir- 
responsible behavior,  and  the  InabUity  or 
unwillingness  of  the  Army  to  discharge  most 
soldiers  whose  families  are  poor.' 

THE  MARRIED  SOLDIER 

The  upsurge  of  poverty  In  the  Army  Is 
primarily  due  to  the  Influx  of  married  men. 
The  old  saying  that  "If  the  .Army  wanted 
you  to  have  a  wife.  It  would  have  issued  you 
one"  is  no  longer  appropriate.  Between  May 
1966  and  February  1969  the  number  of  en- 
listed men  with  wives  rose  by  150,000  to  a 
total  of  516,000;  the  Increase  resulted  both 
from  the  growth  of  the  Army  and  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of 
married  personnel  (10a;8;  10e;6).  In  Febru- 
ary 1969,  about  39  percent  of  all  enlisted 
men  were  married,  a  gain  of  4  percent  since 
May  1966.  Although  Regular  Army  per- 
sonnel— volunteers  who  enlist  for  three  or 
more  years — are  more  likely  to  be  married 
than  are  other  personnel — primarily  draft- 
ees— the  difference  was  smaller  than  would 
be  anticipated — 45  percent  versus  29  percent 
(10a:8;  10e:4,6).  Contrary  to  expectation, 
one  of  every  two  married  enlisted  men  and 
one  of  every  three  married  enlisted  men 
with  children  were  low-ranking  soldiers 
(10e:6,8).  Tlie  85.000  potentially  poor  lower- 
ranking  enlisted  men  with  children  Includ- 
ed between  30,000  and  40,000  who  earned  lees 
than  the  Census  Bureau's  1968  estimate  of 
poverty  Income,  $3,663  for  a  family  of  four, 
give  or  take  $500-$600  per  dependent  (2). 
A  breakdown  of  the  p>ercentage  and  number 
of  these  lower-ranking  enlisted  Army  fam- 
ilies with  children  is  shown  in  Table  1 
(10e:4,6,8). 


TABLE  l.-FAMILY  AND  POVERTY  STATUS  OF  LOWER-RANKING  ENLISTED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  U.S.  ARMY.  BY  RANK,  1968 


Marital  status 

Poverty  status 

1 

Rink 

ToUl 

Single 

Married 
without 
children 

Married 

with 

children 

Below 

poverty 

level 

Near 

poverty 

level 

Total 

900,8M 

656,446 

158,891 

85,517 

35.500 

3.700 

Private  (recruit) 

199.719 

156,636 
99,389 
145, 140 
255,281 

30,762 
18,866 
36,223 
73,040 

12,321 
10,360 
18,826 
40,010 

12  300 

Private  (nonrecruil) 

128,615 
200,189 

10.000 

Private  1st  dass 

10  800 

-  -. 

Corporal  or  specialist  4 

372,331 

2,400 

3,700 

'  The  approximate  number  of  poor  families  was  estimated  by  calculating  the  total  number  of  families  in  a  particular  pay  grade, 
adjutting  for  families  of  nonrecruit  privates  1st  dass  and  corporals  with  more  than  2  years  of  active  service,  and  comparing  their 
base  pay  and  quarters  allowance,  with  or  without  subsistence,  to  poverty  income. 
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Despite  the  iucre^Lsiug  size  of  ramllles — 
neai-ly  24.000  of  these  85,000  families  had 
two  ur  more  children,  and  7.000  had  three 
or  more  (10e;8> — dependent^'  allowances  in 
1969  were  still  Umitcd  to  $30  a  month  for 
the  first  child,  *15  for  the  sec^uU.  and  noth- 
ing thereafter.  While  the  number  of  lower- 
rankmg  famiUes  with  children  increa-sed  by 
12,350  or  17  percent  between  August  1967 
and  February  1969.  tlie  presence  in  Augubt 
1967  of  73,000  potentially  poor  families  (lOb^ 
gives  credence  to  the  speculation  that  pov- 
erty may  be  endemic  to  the  Army  commu- 
nity il0a;8,  10b;8,  10c:8;  13d:8). 

FAMILY     HARDSHIP 

Because  they  do  not  qualify  for  either  gov- 
ernment quarters,  travel,  or  moving  ex- 
penses, dependents  of  lower-ranking  enlisted 
personnel  must  reside  apart  from  their  spon- 
sors in  the  civilian  commumty,  where  access 
to  military  facllltlea  and  servlcea  Is  restricted. 
This  separation  usually  reduces  family  in- 
come by  eliminating  the  soldiers'  monthly 
subsistence  allowance,  although  soldiers  In 
combat  zones  do  draw  an  additional  $66  a 
month  In  combat  p«y. 

Lower-ranking  Army  families  residing 
apart  from  the  family  head  have  a  variety 
of  ways  of  adapting  to  these  separations.  The 
traditional  arrangement,  for  the  wife  to  live 
with  relatives  or  parents,  la  not  always  satis- 
factory, for  relatives  or  parents  may  not 
want  to  assist  the  family  or  may  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  do  so.  The  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  separate  residence  will 
be  most  acute  among  members  of  low-In- 
come or  minority  families  whose  relatives 
live  in  the  urban  ghetto.  Such  families, 
whose  husbands  also  stand  a  high  chance  of 
being  drafted,  will  not  have  acceas  to  the 
personal,  family,  and  financial  resources  en- 
joyed by  middle-class  families.  Without  fam- 
ily assistance  the  lower-ranking  family  may 
be  forced  to  live  with  friends  or  perhaps 
rent  an  apartment  through  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived from  employment,  welfare,  or  the  hus- 
band's part-time  Job.  For  example,  during 
her  husband's  absence  the  twenty-one-year- 
old  wife  and  four-month-old  daughter  of  a 
private  first  class  shared  a  small  apartment 
in  Newark  wlUi  the  wife's  mother  and  her 
mother's  five  other  children  to  conserve  her 
monthly  allotment  of  $130.  The  apartment 
was  overcrowded.  When  the  local  health  de- 
partment ordered  her  evicted,  the  Army  wife 
was  referred  to  a  mlUUry  agency  specializ- 
ing in  family  and  financial  problems.  Fi- 
nancial exigencies  necessitated  a  referral  to 
a  public  welfare  agency,  which  provided  sup- 
plementary assistance  in  this  not  uncom- 
mon situation. 

Poverty  among  lower-ranking  enlisted  fam- 
ilies is  nor.  howevpr,  restricted  to  families 
living  apart  from  their  sponsors.  At  one  large 
Army  training  center  In  New  Jersey  nearly 
fifty  of  the  2.147  assigned  families  with 
children  ear-ied  less  than  pjverty  Income 
and  oixC  hundred  met  income  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  the  state's  work-l..centlve 
program  for  underemployed  fathers.- 

New  Jersey':-  fxperi  nee  u-lth  military  per- 
sonnel on  public  we'fare  is  perhaps  a  har- 
bii.ger  of  what  may  oCcur  elsswhere  if  Pres- 
idexit  Nixon's  work-incentive  plan  Is  ap- 
proved. Under  the  New  Jersey  program  a 
family  of  four,  v.lth  19t38  po\erty  Income  of 
$3,553.  can  receive  supplementation  up  to 
85.640  annually  ($470  a  month  1 .  provided  the 
head  of  the  household  i;  employed  and  earns 
leis  than  $300  a  montli.  Since  certain  de- 
ductibles—  income  tax.  social  security,  and 
fifty  dollars  in  work  expenses—  wiU  be  disre- 
garded in  determining  eligibility,  families 
earning  above  a  poverty  income  can  qualify 
for  supplementation  (3).  In  the  spring  of 
1969  almost  all  fiimilips  with  children  headed 
by  privates  and  privates  first  class  met  wel- 
fare Income  requlremt-nts  in  New  Jersey,  as 
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aid  some  large  fanuUea  headed  by  corporals 
and  sergeants.  Sliice  grants  are  calculated 
by  deducting  the  hrst  thirty  dollars  in  earned 
Income,  plus  o..e-tiilrd  of  a.^y  additional 
eaini-.g^,  those  Army  families  who  apply, 
meet  ellgltaihty  requirements,  and  are  ac- 
cepted rece.ve  at  ieiist  jIOO  a  month.  In  the 
hrst  oix  mo:.t:.a  oi  liJtiy  the  family  of  a  private 
witn  tv.o  children  v.ouid  ha^e  received  more 
ir'jm  the  public  a.5Si--iunce  agency  thati  from 
the  Armj.  In  the  c-uniy  m  wnich  the  train- 
ing center  la  situated,  a  dozen  Army  families 
were  receiving  public  assistance  In  February 
19G'd. 

Althougn  New  Jersey  iiao  ijot  used  settle- 
ment laws  to  restrict  upplicatious  to  AfDC 
and  underemployed  prugranis,  it  nas  resorted 
to  an  even  more  tenuous  subterfuge,  the 
legal  status  uL  military  re^rvatioua,  to  denj 
public  weliare  benefits  to  the  reeidents  ol 
the  military  community.  Tne  state  conteuda 
that,  because  these  insiallationa  belong  to 
the  federal  government,  the  inhabitajnte  do 
not  reside  in  New  Jersey.  Military  dependents 
living  off  federal  enclaves  are  treated  as  any 
other  families.  Similar  reasomng  has  barred 
aid  under  other  federally  funded  categorical 
assistance  programs  to  military  personnel  liv- 
ing on  military  Installations,  despite  admin- 
istrative requirements  of  the  Department  ol 
Health,  Education,  ana  Welfare,  that  services 
within  states  be  available  to  all  In  need 
thereof."  When  public  assistance  Is  available, 
military  families  will  utilize  It.  For  example, 
in  March  1969  New  York  City  had  329  mili- 
tary f.unilies  receiving  public  assistance  (1). 
Married  soldiers  who  have  committed  a  va- 
riety of  disciplinary  ollenses,  particularly  ab- 
sence without  leave,  constitute  another 
group  of  poor  families.  When  returned  to 
military  control  these  soldiers  axe  either  in- 
carcerated, fined,  or  reduced  in  rank,  since 
family  separation,  exacerbated  by  financial 
difficulties,  often  leads  to  absence  without 
leave  among  married  soldiers,  military  pun- 
ishment, with  Its  attending  loee  of  pay  and 
allowances,  only  compounds  family  problems. 
Officers  who  dispense  military  justice  of  ten 
appear  unsympathetic  or  Insensitive  to  the 
problems  that  fines  and  reductions  in  raiik 
impose  on  families. 

A  final  group  of  potentially  indigent  fami- 
lies consists  of  unusually  large  families  ot 
middle-ranking  ctueer  enlisted  personnel.  In 
February  1969  there  were  45,921  Army  en- 
listed families  with  four  or  more  children 
•  •  *.  While  no  Army-wide  statistical 
data  are  available  on  larger  families,  nearly 
three  percent  of  all  the  enlisted  families  with 
children  assigned  to  one  training  center  had 
six  or  more  children,  and  a  few  families  had 
eight  or  more.'  Large  families  face  a  variety 
of  problems  In  the  Army.  Since  most  mstalla- 
tlons  lack  eufficient  quarters  for  them,  many 
rather  than  rent  expensive  or  Inadequate 
civilian  housing,  will  crowd  themselves  Into 
existing  government  housing.  At  one  training 
center  one  sergeant  and  his  nine  children 
lived  for  almost  a  year  In  a  three-bedroom 
house.  Reassignment  of  the  soldier  also  Im- 
posea  considerable  hardship,  particularly 
when  the  husband  Is  sent  on  an  unaccom- 
panied assignment  and  the  family  mu.st  lo- 
cate In  the  civilian  community. 

Restricted  access  to  public  welfare  and 
other  social  welfare  services,  cau.sed  by  re- 
strictive eligibility  practices  and  legal  subter- 
fuges, has  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
Army  family  The  increasing  induction  of 
married  soldiers  has  generated  greater  de- 
mands for  services,  demands  that  the  Army 
Is  unable  to  fill  Army  famiUes  ire  becoming 
more  dependent  on  the  civilian  communl*y 
and  the  venerable  motto.  "Tlie  Army  takes 
care  of  its  own,"  is  no  longer  relevant. 

THE  CAUSES  OF   POVERTY   IN   THE  .MIMY 

The  compens'ition  ^t/stem.  The  inadequacy 
Of  the  soldier's  pay  is,  more  than  any  other 
single  factor,  the  cause  of  pover;.y  in  the 
Army.    The    total    Income    of   lov,sr-ran"<lng 
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married  soldiers  with  children  rarely  exceeds 
$5,000  annually.^  Hence  these  families  are  in 
the  lowest  eighth  of  all  United  States  fam- 
ilies l5).  These  85.000  families,  who  in  Feb- 
ruary 1969  comprised  30  percent  of  all  Army 
enlisteu  families  witu  childrtn.  earned  less 
than  $5.500-$6.000  set  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  La'oor  Statistics  as  necessiry  for  a 
family  of  four  to  maintain  a  low  standard  of 
living  that  still  permits  a  sense  of  ".self  re- 
spect and  social  p.irtlcipatlon."  " 

Had  the  military  set  out  to  devel.-jp  a  com- 
plicated pay  system  whose  purpose  was  to 
confuse  the  soldier  and  the  general  public, 
the  present  system  could  be  considered  a 
resounding  success  For  pay  purposes  Army 
personnel  are  separated  into  three  distinct 
groups — lower-ranking  noncareer  enlisted, 
and  officers.  Pay  .scales  for  lower-ranking 
noncareer  personnel  appear  to  have  been  de- 
veloped with  the  bachelor  In  mind,  although 
a  large  percentage  of  these  'soldiers  are  now 
married.  While  the  Income  of  the  lower- 
r.inklng  soldier  is  at  best  parsimonious,  the 
career  enlisted  man  fares  somewhat  better, 
and  with  In-klnd  benefits  most  career 
soldiers  with  four  or  fewer  children  can 
.idequately  support  their  families,  Tlie  exist- 
ence of  in-kmd  benefits  does,  however,  limit 
disposable  income  and  leaves  only  a  small 
margin  for  fin?ncial  error,  so  that  the  budget 
of  even  a  prudent  .\miy  family  can  be  seri- 
ously strained  by  a  sudden  unartlcipnfed 
expen.se,  .'-.uch  as  a  child's  dental  e.ire.  which 
a  comparable  civilian  family  can  mo-e  easily 
absorb  TTie  vicissitudes  of  mllitiry  life,  with 
its  constant  moves,  create  addej  flnp.nclal 
hardships  for  already  tightly  btidgeted 
families. 

Many  In  the  Army  have  believed  that 
lower-ranking  enlisted  men  will.  If  left  to 
themsolve.s,  squander  their  j)&y  This  sus- 
picion h.is  led  to  the  development  of  a  rela- 
tively restrictive  pay  system  that  gears  mone- 
tary rewards  to  specific  needs  and  contingen- 
cies and  limits  the  soldier's  control  over  his 
finances  All  enl;-ted  men  receive  base  pay. 
with  '.nrrements  based  on  rank  and  years  of 
service,  plus  a  small  mon'-hlv  clothing  al- 
lowance (provided  they  have  served  six 
months).  A  few  qualify  for  proficiency, 
travel,  rations,  subsistence,  combat,  foreign, 
sepir.ition.  .:nd  other  special  pays  under 
certain  circumsttnces.  Families  of  lower- 
ranking  enlisted  married  personnel  receive  a 
mandatory  monthly  quarters  allowance  di- 
rectly from  the  Army.  This  allowance  ranges 
from  $10060  for  a  soldier  wl'h  one  depend- 
ent, e.g  ,  wife  to  $145.00  for  a  soldier  with 
three  dependents.  The  allowance  includes  a 
?40  00  forced  contribution  from  the  enlisted 
man  No  .nddltlonal  funds  .ire  provided  for 
noncareer  soldiers  with  more  than  three  de- 
pendents 1 8:  chap.  3.  p.  17).  One  rationale 
for  the  forced  family  allowance,  which  was  in 
existence  for  all  enlisted  men  until  1963 
Ilia:  para.  37Ei.  Is  that  the  married  lower- 
ranking  enlisted  man  may  not  be  capable  of 
managing  his  finances  responsibly.  This  Is 
reminiscent  of  the  arguments  used  to  Justify 
vendor  payments  In  public  welfare.  Like  the 
welfare  recipient,  the  soldier  eventually  be- 
comes dependent  on  the  system  (4). 

If  the  saying  that  "you  will  never  get 
rich  In  the  Army"  was  true  duraig  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  it  Is  certainly  true  today.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969  the  monthly  base  pay  for 
the  noncareer  soldier  varied  from  $102  for  a 
private  to  $251  for  a  corporal  with  less  than 
four  vears  of  service.  The  Income  of  privates 
and  privates  first  class  with  less  than  two 
years  of  service  and  two  dependents,  when 
stationed  away  from  their  families,  varies 
between  $2,300  and  $2,800  a  year.  However, 
their  families  generally  receive  only  the 
quarters  allowance  plus  whatever  else  the 
husband  can  send  home  The  soldier  who 
resides  with  his  family  and  docs  not  eat  hU 
meals  with  his  company  is  entitled  to  an 
additional  $475  annually.  .'Vs  the  6  and  12 
percent  pay  Increases  of  July  1968  and  July 
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1969  were  limited  to  base  pay,  they  were  of 
dubious  value  and  simply  froise  existing  in- 
equities. In  any  case  they  were  all  wiped  out 
bv  an  annual  Infiatlon  of  over  5  percent. 

'passing  mention  should  be  made  of  non- 
monewry  benefits,  like  post  exchanges,  med- 
ical care,  commissaries,  and  Income-tax  ad- 
vantages for  which  Army  families  qualify. 
Since  manv  lower-ranking  Army  families  are 
located  In  civilian  communities  away  from 
their  sponsors  and  military  InEtallatlons,  ac- 
cess to  many  benefits  is  restricted,  and.  with 
limited  disposable  Income,  opportunities  to 
realize  sizable  savings  are  lacking.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  the  presumed  ad- 
vantages of  these  benefits,  particularly  for 
the  low-ranking  noncareerlst,  are  exagger- 
ated. 

The  procedures  used  to  pay  soldiers  also 
affect  the  financial  stability  of  the  Army 
family.  The  finance  system  operates  through 
a  centralized  center  In  Indianapolis,  which 
pays  allotments,  maintains  central  pay  rec- 
ords, and  handles  special  pay  problems.  The 
center  Is  supplemented  by  local  finance  of- 
fices responsible  for  routine  disbursements. 
In  contrast  to  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  federal 
goveriunent.  and  most  Industries,  which  pay 
their  employees  either  biweekly  or  twice 
monthly,  the  Army  still  pays  once  a  month 
In  cash  or  check.  Cash  seems  to  retain  some 
kind  of  intrinsic  appeal  to  the  soldier.  Like 
the  $20  gold  piece.  It  provides  a  visible,  im- 
mediate reward  while  obscuring  the  overall 
Inadequacy  of  the  compensation. 

A  soldier  may  authorize  the  finance  cen- 
ter to  deduct  a  portion  of  his  pay.  called  an 
allotment,  which  is  sent  to  a  specific  recipi- 
ent. A  continuing  problem  with  the  allotment 
is  erroneous  overpayment,  which  occurs  when 
the  soldier  draws  his  total  pay  in  cash,  yet 
continues  to  have  an  allotment  deducted  by 
the  finance  center.  Such  an  overpayment 
may  continue  for  months  unknown  to  the 
soldier  When  the  error  Is  discovered  the 
overpayment  must  be  repaid  within  six 
months. 

Soldiers  anticipating  a  permanent  change 
in  station  may  also  borrow  against  future 
earnings,  with  repayments  prorated  over  a 
period  of  six  months.  These  loans,  known  as 
advanced  pays,  are  intended  to  defray  unan- 
ticipated moving  expen-'es.  The  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  obtained  often  en- 
courages financial  overextension  that  only 
increases  future  repayment  obligations.  A 
soldier  on  leave  or  in  transit  may  also  receive 
casual  or  partial  pays  during  the  month  If 
he  Is  carrying  his  pay  records  or  possesses  a 
special  pay  card.  These  differ  from  the  pro- 
rated advance  pays  In  that  they  must  be  re- 
paid immediately  after  the  soldier  reaches 
his  permanent  duty  station,  even  If  their  de- 
duction leaves  him  penniless. 

The  multitude  of  pays  and  allowances  has. 
more  often  than  not,  thoroughly  conftised 
the  soldier  and  his  family.  Worse  still,  cash 
payments  Intensify  money-management 
problems  by  encouraging  pay-day  spending 
and  credit  purchases.  Advanced  pays  may 
appear  an  easy  answer  to  a  soldier  facing  a 
change  of  station,  but  their  attractiveness 
diminishes  when  repayment  begins  and  In- 
come Is  curtailed. 

The  complexity  of  the  pay  system  often 
causes  a  number  of  clerical  errors  traceable 
to  either  the  soldier  or  his  personnel  or  fi- 
nance unit,  errors  that,  because  of  the  im- 
penetrability and  unresponsiveness  of  the 
finance  center,  are  often  difficult  to  correct. 
The  finance  center  has  only  three  telephone 
lines  available  to  provide  general  pay  In- 
formation to  all  Army  installations  In  the 
United  States,  and  It  takes  two  or  three 
months  to  change  allotments  or  correct  mis- 
takes. The  unresponsiveness  of  the  finance 
system  may  impose  considerable  hardship 
on  the  Army  wife  with  a  pay  problem  if  she 
resides  apart  from  her  husband  In  the  civil- 
ian community. 
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The  draft.  By  forcing  increasing  numbers 
of  married  men  into  the  Army,  the  selective 
service  system  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  poverty  In  the  Army.  In  July  1965 
married  men  without  children  lost  their 
.special  draft  classification  and  were  subse- 
quently Inducted  as  If  they  were  bachelors." 
The  induction  of  married  men  often  causes 
considerable  family  and  career  disruption, 
not  least  among  those  who  learned  that  their 
wives  were  pregnant  too  late  to  stop  their  In- 
duction. Students  who  received  college  de- 
ferments after  Jtily  1967 "  were  not  eligible 
for  deferments  when  they  became  fathers. 
These  former  students  could  request  hard- 
ship deferments  from  their  local  boards,  but 
the  presence  of  children  was  not  In  itself 
sufficient  reason  for  deferment.  While  moet 
local  boards  etUl  defer  fathers  who  have 
never  had  student  deferments,  even  this 
latter  group  is  not  always  Immune  from  the 
long  arm  of  the  draft.  The  demographic  com- 
position of  a  selective  service  district  and 
the  number  of  deferments  it  grants  can  de- 
plete the  local  manpower  pool  and  force  In- 
duction of  normally  exempt  fathers.  Some 
men  with  children  are  also  drafted  as  de- 
linquent when  out  of  Ignorance,  indifference, 
or  procrastination  they  fall  to  comply  with 
draft-registration  procedures.  RespKinslbillty 
for  the  hardships  Imposed  on  families  is 
often  dismissed  by  glibly  saying  that  It  "was 
the  soldier's  fault"  or  that  "he  knew  he 
might  be  drafted  so  he  should  not  have 
gotten  married  or  had  children,"  a  line  of 
reasoning  that  does  little  to  alleviate  fi- 
nancial deprivation  and  that  conveniently 
Ignores  the  social  consequences  of  the  draft. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  many  boards 
are  either  unsympathetic  to  or  unaware  of 
the  hardships  induction  Imposes  on  men 
with  children. 

The  draft's  haphazard  and  sometimes 
axbltrary  use  of  delays  and  deferments  results 
in  the  increased  draft  vulnerability  of  certain 
groups,  particularly  the  young  low-Income 
white  man  who  lives  In  a  rural  area  and  has 
not  gone  to  college  and  the  Negro,  wherever 
he  lives  (6).  These  are  the  very  groups  that 
often  lack  the  personal,  family,  and  financial 
resources  to  provide  adequately  for  their 
families  after  Induction. 

Hardship  discharge  policy.  A  standard 
Army  response  to  questions  about  jKXjr  fam- 
ilies Is  that  the  tisual  family  that  suffers 
from  financial  deprivation  may  be  discharged 
under  existing  regulations.  This  Is  easier  said 
than  done,  however,  and  the  administrative 
difficulties  associated  with  obtaining  such 
discharges  often  reduce  their  efficacy.  If  the 
soldier  has  sufficient  opportunity  to  work  on 
the  application,  understands  the  require- 
ments, receives  the  necessary  guidance,  col- 
lects the  required  documentation,  and  cor- 
rectly completes  the  application,  then  and 
only  then  can  his  request  be  submitted  for 
approval.  While  the  Army  regulation  cover- 
ing h.u-dshlp  discharges  (lib;  chap.  6.  para. 
4)  Is  permissive  and  gives  commanders  of 
major  Army  Installations  considerable  lati- 
tude, many  commanders  seem  reluctant  to 
exercise  their  authority.  Intermediate  com- 
manders, through  whose  hands  applications 
must  pass,  often  disapprove  them  or  further 
delay  the  process  by  returning  them  for  ad- 
ditional information.  It  taker  an  expert  to 
navigate  this  bureaucratic  Charybdis,  and  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  many  soldiers  fall. 
Although  the  Army  discharged  2,187  men  for 
hardship  reasons  during  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1969,  averaging  between  350  and 
400  discharges  per  month,  some  discharges 
were  granted  for  other  than  financial  reasons 
or  to  soldiers  who  were  bachelors.  That 
draftees,  who  account  for  a  minority  of  all 
enlisted  men.  receive  almost  half  of  all  the 
hardship  discharges  suggests  that  selective 
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service  does  not  Initially  screen  out  many 
persons  with  family  problems. 

If  the  applicant  was  drafted  or  l.";  serving 
his  initial  enlistment,  the  Army  usually 
forwards  his  request  to  the  selective  service 
headquarters  In  his  home  state,  which  fur- 
nishes a  statement  about  "whether  the  cir- 
cumstances presented  in  the  application 
would  result  In  deferment  on  the  undue 
and  genuine  hardship  to  the  Individual  de- 
pendents if  he  were  being  considered  for  In- 
duction" (llbi  chap  6.  para.  4).»  Command- 
ers are  not  required  to  follow  selective  serv- 
ice recommendations,  but  may  place  con- 
siderable weight  upon  them.  There  appears 
to  be  a  pervasive  belief,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Army,  that  all  men  should  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  may  account,  along  with 
certain  manpower  problems,  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Army  to  liberalize  the  hardship- 
discharge  regulations  and  to  discharge  more 
men  whose  families  suffer  financial  privation 
as  a  result  of  military  service. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE 

What  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  problem 
of  poverty  in  the  Army?  The  first  step  In 
the  Army's  o'wn  war  against  poverty  must  be 
a  public  admission  that  poverty  exists  among 
many  Army  families,  and  that  this  poverty 
springs  primarily  from  institutional  rather 
than  individual  sources.  This  Is  a  difficult 
mission  for  the  Army.  As  a  conservative  and 
perhaps  even  reactionary  institution.  It  seems 
firmly  committed  to  the  traditional  values  of 
self-reliance  and  rugged  Individualism,  and 
often  seems  intolerant  of  soldiers  who  cannot 
make  their  own  way. 

An  often-used  Army  defense  for  inaction, 
that  the  Army  has  little  or  no  control  over 
appropriations,  levels  of  compensation,  or 
selective  service,  is  simply  not  true.  If  the 
Army  evidenced  the  same  commitment  for 
eradicating  poverty  that  it  shows  for  some 
of  its  weapons  systems,  most  poverty  could 
be  speedily  eliminated. 

The  low  priority  given  poverty  is  aptly 
demonstrated  by  the  official  policy  toward 
food  stamps.  In  1968,  Fort  Sam  Houston  In 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  requested  permission  for 
Its  commissary  to  accept  food  stamps,  in  the 
hope  that  the  stamps  would  assist  Indigent 
active-duty  personnel,  families  of  retired 
personnel,  and  eligible  widows.  The  Defense 
Department  disapproved  the  application  on 
the  contention  that,  since  food  stamp  bene- 
fits were  neither  uniform  nor  available  In 
all  areas,  their  use  would  discriminate  against 
some  military  personnel,  and  by  combining 
two  forms  of  subsidization  would  increase 
completion  with  local  retail  food  stores 
(9:171.  The  nimiber  of  potentially  eligible 
families  was  thought  small,  although  San 
Antonio  has  a  number  of  retired  personnel  ■ 
and  eligible  widows  living  on  fixed  Income. 
Similar  requests  had  been  killed  In  1966  and 
1967.  Underlying  the  Defense  Department's 
refusal  there  was  apparently  a  feeling  that 
the  mihtary  services  could  and  should  take 
care  of  their  own,  a  dubious  assumption  in 
view  of  past  responses  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  The  concern  seemed  to  be  that 
the  use  of  food  stamps  by  military  families 
might  create  a  public  impression  that  the 
Armed  Services  were  not  providing  adequate 
compensation,  which  may  well  be  the  truth. 

Recent  pay  Increases  will  not  significantly 
affect  the  number  of  poor  families  In  the 
Army,  for  during  a  period  of  Inflation  changes 
In  the  definition  of  pwDverty  Income  Invari- 
ably accompany  increasing  wage  levels.  The 
1969  poverty  Income  for  a  nonfarm  family 
of  four  should,  for  example,  be  nearly  $3,700, 
up  from  $3,335  In  1966." 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years,  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  national  and  con- 
gressional sentiment  for  modifying  the  draft. 
Poverty  In  the  Army  could  be  significantly 
reduced  If  men  with  famlhes  were  deferred 
or  exempted.  The  Army  has  more  than  a 
passing  Interest  in  removing  draft  Inequities, 
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since  It  Is  heir  to  much  of  the  antagonism 
generated  by  the  present  Inequitable  aystem. 
And  lilie  all  government  agencies,  the  Army 
Is  ultimately  dependent  on  the  good  will  of 
the  general  public,  exercised  through  Con- 
gress, for  its  continued  prosperity. 

The  compensation  system  must  be  modi- 
fled  to  provide  higher  rates  of  compensation 
in  a  less  complicated  manner.  Although 
budgetary  problems  will  probably  oreclude 
significant  revamping  of  the  compensation 
system  in  the  near  future,  the  flnanclal  situa- 
tion of  many  lower-ranking  enlisted  fam- 
ilies could  be  improved  by  upward  adjust- 
ment of  quarters  aUowances.  The  last  change 
In  quarters  allowances  was  In  October  1967, 
and  revision  is  overdue.  Attempts  must  also 
be  made  to  improve  the  Internal  operation 
of  the  Army  finance  system  to  mcike  It  more 
accessible  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  recipients. 

The  availability  of  hardship  discharges  for 
soldiers  whose  families  suffer  flnanclal  depri- 
vation could  be  Improved  by  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  financial  hardship  in  the  appli- 
cable Army  regulations  and  by  earlier  Identi- 
fication of  such  families.  The  pervasive  atti- 
tude that  early  discharges  are  execrable  must 
be  modified  if  more  hardship  discharges  are 
to  be  granted. 

In  today's  society  the  Army  can  neither 
cope  with  all  the  social  welfare  problems 
within  Its  community  nor  provide  the  range 
of  services  necessary  to  alleviate  them.  As 
needs  have  changed,  the  Army  community 
has  become  more  dependent  on  the  states 
for  social  welfjire  services.  It  can  no  longer 
take  care  of  Its  own.  Restrictive  state  and  lo- 
cal eUglblllty  practices,  particularly  evident 
In  the  South,  disqualify  many  Army  families 
with  social  welfare  needs.  The  mobility  of  the 
Army  family  gives  the  Army  a  particular 
Interest  In  the  elimination  of  archaic  legal 
settlement  requirements  and  other  legal  bar- 
riers. Despite  several  court  decisions  relating 
to  the  eligibility  of  servicemen  for  social 
welfare  services,"  no  legal  precedent  has  been 
established.  The  Army  should  encourage  liti- 
gation to  determine  whether  Army  person- 
nel can  legally  be  denied  social  welfare  serv- 
ices. 

Like  their  civilian  counterparts,  the  Army 
poor  must  be  viewed  not  as  moral  defectives, 
but  as  Individuals  trapped  within  a  system 
they  can  barely  understand,  much  less  con- 
trol. Poverty.  In  or  out  of  the  Army,  Is  a  part 
of  our  social  fabric.  It  cannot  be  eradicated 
through  vague  references  to  personal  Initia- 
tive or  rugged  Individualism.  Hope  for  the  fu- 
ture lies  in  the  Army's  ability  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  poverty  within  Its  commu- 
nity and  to  decide  whether  It  will  honor  the 
commander's  historic  commitment  to  the 
welfare  of  his  troops. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  All  pay  computations  were  made  before 
July  1960.  Though  the  conclusions  apply 
specifically  to  the  Army,  many  are  applicable 
to  the  other  military  services  as  well. 

'  Data  from  resiUts  of  Questionnaire  on 
Family  Hotislng,  Department  of  Defense 
Form  1376,  compiled  In  February  1969  by 
the  directorate  of  housing  at  a  large  Army 
training  center  in  New  Jersey  show  the  num- 
ber erf  children  and  rank  of  soldier  for  each 
family  assigned  to  the  Installation. 

*  Burlington  County  Times,  22  February 
1968. 

*Slz  hundred  out  of  2,100  families  had  six 
children  or  more.  See  footnote  3. 

•  Estimates  were  made  from  base  pay,  quar- 
ters allowance,  and  subsistence,  on  the  basis 
of  1969  pay  schedules.  The  validity  of  mak- 
ing direct  comparison  between  Army  and 
civilian  pay  can  be  questioned  since  Army 
pay  does  not  Include  a  variety  of  In-klnd 
nonmonetary  fringe  benefits. 

oSew  York  Timet.  17  March  1969,  p.  1. 

'U.3.  Selective  Service  System,  Selective 
Service  Regulationa  (August  1965).  sec. 
1631.7.  para.  4. 
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■  Ibid.  I  July  1967  I ,  sec.  1622.30.  para.  A. 

•Many  states  consistently  respond  nega- 
tively to  enquiries. 

">  New  York  Times,  16  August  1969,  p.  17. 

"  Burlington  County  v.  Lloyd  W.  McCorkle, 
237  A.2d  640  (Superior  Court,  New  Jersey, 
1968) ;  County  of  Arapahoe  v.  Vonohoe,  356  P. 
2d  267  (Supreme  Court,  Colorado  1960);  In 
re  Kernon,  247  App.  Dlv.  665,  288  N.Y.  Supp. 
329:  affirmed  272  N.Y.  569,  4  N.E.  2d  737 
(1936).  See  also  George  Washington  Law  Re- 
view 12  (1943-44)  :  80-92. 
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WE  ARE  FOR  HOOVER 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  we  have  heard  some  of  the 
most  shameful  and  vitriolic  attacks  in 
recent  experience  aimed  at  one  of  our 
most  noble  and  dedicated  Americans,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  the  illustrious  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Because  of  his  dedication  to  the  survi- 
val of  America  and  his  exposure  of  the 
menace  of  communism  to  our  national 
survival,  Mr.  Hoover  has  become  fair 
game  for  the  new  left  elements  and  their 
apologists.  Certain  loyal  but  gullible  po- 
litical figures  have  swallowed  the  leftist 
propaganda  and  participated  in  the 
smear  campaii;n,  which  has  not  hurt  Mr. 
Hoover's  image  but  has  certainly  tar- 
nished the  images  of  his  detractors. 

An  editorial  on  this  smear  campaign, 
printed  February  18  in  the  Indianapolis 
News,  was  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 


tion. Since  it  expresses  the  truth  about 
this  controversy  so  well,  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  and 
the  Nation: 

We  A&e  Fob  Uoovkb 
The  American  left  is  off  ouce  more  on  one 
of    its    periodic    attacks    against    J,    Edgar 
Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI. 

As  part  of  Ills  eariy-:itarting  campaign 
lor  president,  Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-SJJ,, 
has  expressed  the  view  that  Hoover  should 
be  censured  by  Congress  and  dismissed  as 
head  of  the  bureau.  Considering  McGovern's 
presidential  record  to  date,  this  is  probably 
not  a  great  source  of  anxiety  to  the  FBI 
Director.  The  total  onslaught  from  the  left, 
however,  Is  considerable,  and  needs  an  an- 
swer. 

Part  of  that  answer  is  supplied  by  the 
inconsistencies  oif  the  attacker's  themselves. 
Some  of  Hoover's  critics  assert  that  he  is  too 
old  lor  the  Job,  Implying  that  he  is  not  auf- 
licently  energetic.  Others  contend  that  his 
department  la  an  instrument,  zealous  repres- 
sion, suggesting  Hoover  is  far  more  energetic 
than  he  ought  to  be.  These  arguments,  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  are  also  Inconsistent 
with  the  facts. 

On  the  matter  of  age,  it  Is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  critics  who  raise  this  point 
are  perfectly  content  with  an  aging  Supreme 
Court  Justice  like  WUllam  O.  Douglas,  or  a 
septuagenarian  diplomat  like  Averell  Har- 
rlman — men  who  have  worked  on  a  far 
broader  stage  than  Hoover  with  a  far  more 
erratic  record  of  performance.  The  real  ob- 
jection to  Hoover  obviously  is  not  his  age, 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  stood  firm  in  the 
American  government  for  reasonable  safe- 
guards against  Marxist  subversion,  criminal 
anarchy,  and  revolutionary   agitation. 

A  fair  summary  of  Hoover's  record  would 
disclose  that  his  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  fairest  departments  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. That  it  has  been  run  with  a  notable 
regard  for  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  rights 
of  the  Individual.  And  that  it  has  avoided 
the  characteristic  governmental  sin  of  em- 
pire-building. Harry  and  Benaro  Overstreet, 
noted  liberal  authors  have  praised  the  agen- 
cy for  Its  work  as  did  former  U.S.  Atty.  Gen. 
Ramsey  Clark — more  recently  turned  critic 
of  the  FBI. 

And  Morris  Ernst,  counsel  to  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  some  years  ago  con- 
cluded after  a  searching  Inquiry  Into  the 
FBI's  performance  that  "a  real  smear  cam- 
paign has  been  carried  on  against  Hoover's 
work.  The  FBI  is  imlque  ...  It  has  a  mag- 
nificent record  of  respect  for  individual 
freedom."  That  Judgment,  rendered  in  1969, 
seems  equally  sound  today. 


MYTHS  AND  FABLES  COME  TRUE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  'WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversial peripheral  canal  project  has 
been  the  source  of  much  speculation  and 
emotion-laden  rhetoric  in  past  years. 

The  proponents  of  the  project  repeat- 
edly assure  us  all  that  the  only  reason 
for  the  need  of  construction  of  the  canal 
is  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  fishery  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay-delta  system. 

Yet  there  are  no  major  conservation 
groups  in  support  of  it>— rather  the  re- 
verse is  true — the  proponents  of  the  proj- 
ect are  those  who  would  buy  State  proj- 
ect water  to  develop  presently  arid  areas. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  "myths 
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and  fables  "  inherent  with  the  peripheral 
canal  controversy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Antioch 
Ledger  published  an  editorial  on  this 
very  subject.  I  believe  it  merits  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows : 

MYTHS  AND  Fables  Come  Tbtte 
The  myths  and  fables  about  the  State 
Water  Project  and  the  proposed  peripheral 
canal,  as  arguments  by  detractors  of  those 
projects  and  referred  to  by  state  and  federal 
proponents,  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
become  lact. 

Norman  Livermore.  state  resources  secre- 
tary, recently  denied  ever  having  heard  of 
plans  to  delay  construction  of  the  peripheral 
canal.  He  Inferred  that  critics  of  the  projects 
made  up  that  story,  although  his  boss,  Wil- 
liam R.  Olanelli,  made  the  announcement 
imself  In  January. 

This  week.  ;o  drive  the  point  home.  \*e 
-uppose.  Giauelli  agam  stated  that  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  would  be  delayed  'until 
1974"  or  possibly  even   later. 

So  sure  was  Livermore  that  such  a  possl- 
Mity  did  not  exist  that  he  claimed  the 
.<ati  was  ready  to  "go  it  alone"  In  building 
ihe  canal,  meaning  that  »ederal  funds  (which 
could  be  denied)  were  not  needed. 

Gianelll,  In  his  remarks  this  week  before 
.1  joint  meeting  of  Assembly  and  Senate 
water  conimiliees.  made  no  such  suggestion. 

It  will  be  recalled. that  the  State  Fish  and 
Giine  people  were  opposed  to  the  peripheral 
canal  before  some  arm  twisting  was  done 
a  the  state  level  to  gain  that  agency's  "ap- 
proval'  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  benefit 
both  nsh  and  wildlife  in  the  Delta. 

Now  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  the  form  of  Ellis  Armstrong,  commissioner 
of  ihe  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has  attempted 
10  shoot  down  peripheral  canal  critics  with 
■facts"  as  opposed  to  "myths." 

These  are  myths,  according  to  Armstrong: 

"The  peripheral  canal  will  deplete  Delta 
outflows  by  approximately  80  per  cent,  cut- 
ting off  the  only  fresh  water  sustaining  the 
estuary.  The  reason  for  the  canal  Is  to  pro- 
vide more  water  to  Southern  California  sub- 
dlvlders.  The  natural  state  of  the  Delta  Is  to 
be  destroyed  to  send  water  to  Los  Angeles, 
which  will  draw  more  people  to  that  area. 
It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  Los  Angeles  area 
residents  that  the  peripheral  canal  not  be 
built,  so  that  the  resulting  water  shortaqc 
will  ward  off  possible  new  residents  In  the 
area,  thereby  halting  deterioration  of  the 
Southern  California  environment." 

Armstrong  completely  ignores  the  fact  that 
tUe  peripheral  canal  will  divert  Sacramento 
River  water  In  the  upper  Delta,  where  quality 
l3  high:  that  the  standards  he  and  state 
offlclaLs  consider  adequate  protection  for 
Delta  water  quality  are  unacceptable  to  most 
Delta  residents  and  to  conseryatlon  groups 
such  as  the  Sierra  Club;  that  "commltmenu" 
to  Southern  California  are  not  sacred  and 
can  be  changed;  and,  finally,  that  alternate 
methods  of  meeting  Southern  California 
.^ster  needs  can  be  developed. 

But  then  he  was  speaking  before  the 
.\merlcan  Society  of  civil  Engineers,  wh^ 
f>eed  the  jobs,  and  perhaps  his  remark.-; 
■I. ere  for  their  consumption   only. 

We  cannot  believe  all  our  fears  are  based 
0.1  "mvths." 


INFLATION 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1971 

Mr.     JAMES     V.     STANTON.     Mr. 
Speaker,    the    growing    concern    about 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wage  and  price  controls  and  inflation 
wtis  the  subject  of  a  most  useful  poll  re- 
cently conducted  by  the  Cleveland  Press. 

I  call  this  survey  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  because  I  feel  it  offers  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  attitudes  and 
opinions  of  average  consumers,  people 
forced  to  pinch  pennies  and  stretch  dol- 
lars to  catch  up  with  runaway  inflation. 

The  poll  showed  that  Greater  Cleve- 
landers  feel  inflation  is  running  wild  by 
a  margin  of  8  to  1.  The  results  also  indi- 
cated that  the  administration's  efforts  to 
control  skyrocketing  prices  have  so  far 
had  little  effect  on  the  average  con- 
sumer. People  are  willing  to  go  along 
with  some  wage  and  price  controls  to 
curb  inflation,  but  nothing  as  drastic  as 
rationing,  the  poll  showed. 

The  poll  appeared  in  the  Press  of 
March  12.  1971,  as  follows: 

Most  Say   Inflation   Is  Running  Wn  d 
(By  Dick  McLautjhllnt 

Inflation  has  galloped  out  of  control,  un- 
checked by  the  light  reins  the  Government 
h.os  used  to  try  to  harness  It. 

That's  the  opinion  of  Press  readers  by  a 
ratio  of  about  8  to  1.  The  minority  who  £uld 
Inflation  is  not  out  of  control  added:  "Not 
yet  " 

By  a  proportion  of  about  3  to  1  they  are 
willing  to  go  along  with  price  ceilings,  tot.3l 
cr  partial,  to  stifle  Inflation. 

And  by  2  to  l  they  are  willing  to  subject 
themselves  to  wage  controls,  although  some 
say  this  should  apply  only  to  certain  fields 
of  work  while  others  Insist  th.it  no  one 
should  be  excepted. 

Almost  unanlraotisly  Press  readers  are 
against  resorting  to  rationing  to  attack  In- 
flation, many  citing  the  hoarding,  chiseling 
and  other  evils  this  might  lead  to. 

There  was  no  clear-cut  opinion  as  to 
whether,  If  price-wage  controls  were  Invoked, 
they  should  be  rolled  back  to  the  levels  of 
last  May,  as  has  been  proposed  In  some  con- 
gressional hearings,  or  whether  they  should 
be  pegged  as  of  the  moment. 

A  slight  majority  was  against  a  roll-back, 
saying,  "It's  to  late  now",  or,  "It  wouldn't 
make  any  difference."  Some  favored  a  roll- 
back In  prices  but  not  In  wages. 

No  matter  what  opinions  those  Inter- 
viewed expressed,  .ill  demonstrated  one  thing 
ii.prpoweringly  .  .  . 

Inflation — the  burdens  and  hardships  It 
Imposes  on  everyone  and  the  dangers  it  pre- 
sents to  the  United  States — Is  a  worry  fcre- 
moet  in  the  minds  of  everyone. 

INFLATION OUT    OF    HAND? 

"No,  not  yet,"  said  John  B.  Abbott,  8321 
W  98th  St..  who  has  his  own  heat  regulator 
service  business. 

"Prices  are  completely  out  of  hand  and 
should  be  balanced  with  the  dollars  avail- 
able," Mrs.  Jewel  Gholston  contradlcated. 
She  has  a  coiffure  shop  at  4098  Lee  Rd. 

"Prices  on  the  rampage  are  hurting  poor 
people."  said  Wayne  Harper,  4400  Central 
Ave  ,  who  t.s  retired,  a  widower,  and  blind 

"Inflation  is  getting  out  of  hand,"  said 
Mrs.  J.  E  Schvralb,  3259  Elsmere  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights.  "For  Instance,  I  Jtist  ordered  some 
curtains  and  they  are  costing  four  times  as 
much  as  when  I  bought  some  five  years  ago. 

"My  husband  works  hard  every  day  and 
is  completely  pooped  when  he  gets  home," 
said  Mrs.  Horace  Nation,  2608  Barber  Ave. 
"Yet  it  all  seems  worthless.  We  are  contin- 
ually losing  the  battle  against  Inflation." 

"We  cut  down  on  our  buying  and  our  so- 
cial life  because  we  can't  keep  up  with  the 
spiraling  prices."  said  Mrs.  Keith  Wallace, 
55  E.  Cottage  Dr,,  Chagrin  Palls. 

"The  things  they  (the  Government)  have 
tried  so  far  haven't  done  much  good,"  said 
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Paul   H.   Motz.   2383  N.   Park  Blvd.,   Shaker 
Heightb. 

CLAMP    ON    THE    LID? 

"Do  I  believe  Government  should  pass 
laws  to  cc.ntrol  its  own  inflation?  No."  said 
ittorney  Gordon  T.  Canning. 

"I'm  not  in  favor  of  wage-price  controls." 
said  Thomas  E.  Weil,  of  2891  Paxton  Rd.. 
Shaker  Heights,  a  steel  products  Arm  exec- 
utive. 'History  will  show  that  every  time 
such  controls  have  been  tried  wages  and 
prices  have  soared  to  pre-control  levels  as 
soon  as  the  restraints  were  removed." 

■  I'm  In  favor  of  trying  wage-price  con- 
trols on  a  temporary  basis  to  see  If  It 
would  help  the  situation,"  said  George  A. 
Keller  of  Keller's  House  of  Travel  In  the 
Hanna  Bldg.  "As  things  stand  workers  able 
to  get  wage  increases  have  to  turn  right 
around  and  pay  higher  prices.  Far  worse 
o!T  are  people  on  fixed  Incomes." 

■Absolutely.  It  was  proven  during  the 
Truman  ad.niinistratlon  that  price  and  wage 
Controls  curb  inflation,"  said  Ell  Rukasln, 
a   Cleveland   Heights   drug   store  operator. 

"If  they'd  bring  prices  of  food  and  the 
cost  of  living  back  then  I'd  be  willing  to 
put  w.ages  back  too."  said  John  Ruckner, 
3529   E.   114th   St..  a  foimdry  worker. 

Oh,  I  don't  think  wages  should  have 
cPlllnirE  on  them,  but  prices,  yes,"  said  Mrs. 
John  W.  Wanenmacher,  11820  Edgewater 
Dr  .  Lakewood. 

■  If  they  are  going  to  impose  ceilings  they 
ought  to  do  it  with  every  kind  of  industry— 
not  just  the  construction  Industry,"  aald 
Mrs.  James  W.  Butler,  2814  Brookdale  Ave. 

"I've  been  In  favor  of  wage  and  price 
ccnirol  for  some  time.  It  may  be  too  late 
fcr  tliat  now,  but  you  don't  control  Infla- 
tion by  ^c.Trce  money  and  other  methods 
they  have  tried,"  said  Loren  Cook,  Berea 
biir-lnnss  owner, 

I'm  against  w.ige  and  price  controls — at 
lejft  for  now,  "  said  Jerome  Dollar.  19200 
Rott-land  Ave..  Euclid.  "If  you  freeze,  you 
have  I J  freeze  across  the  board  and  I'm 
.ifraid  that  over  the  long  run  this  might 
;r;rt   more  people   than  It  would  help." 

ROLL    THINGS    BACK? 

I'd  go  along  with  rollbacks  as  long  as 
prices  are  rolled  back  tUong  with  'wages," 
said  Robert  Engler,  22,  of  4707  W.  Zllth 
St.  Pairview  Park,  six  months  out  of  the 
Army. 

I  don't  .see  how  it  can  be  accomplished." 
said  Mrs.  Love  X.  Puggs,  1631  E.  118th  St., 
and  barber  Reginald  Hubbard  12311  Su- 
perior Ave.,  thought  a  rollback  to  last  May's 
wage-price  levels  would  be  good — "when 
prices  were  more  stable  and  things  weren't 
so  rough." 

"No,  we  can't  go  Into  the  past.  We  should 
hold  the  celling  where  It  Is  now.  "  said  a  West 
Side  grandfather,  but  a  Heights  businessman 
said,  "Roll  back  the  manufacturer's  price  but 
keep  wages  where  they  are." 

RA'nONING AN    OGRE 

"I  was  a  teen-ager  during  World  War  II 
and,  believe  me,  rationing  was  no  fun,"  said 
Mrs.  Grace  Bopp.  1548  Wood  Ave.,  Cleveland 
Heights, 

"There  Is  no  need  for  rationing."  said  a 
Rocky  River  accountant,  but  Mrs.  Mary 
Klntz.  75,  of  3600  W.  130th  St  .  said,  "I'll 
go  along  with  anything  that  brings  things 
down." 

"Rationing  would  serve  only  to  control  the 
spending  power  of  certain  higher  Income 
groups,"  said  Charles  Perry,  2131  FalrhlU 
Rd.,  an  Insurance  counselor. 

"Rationing  would  only  cause  hoarding  and 
a  black  market  In  an  economy  of  plenty." 
said  William  Seawrlght,  7508  Cedar  Ave  .  a 
builder. 

"Why  rationing?"  asked  Hyman  Burke, 
food  market  operator  at  1004  E.  123d  St. 
"There's  no  shortage  I  know  of.  Rationing 
would  Insure  black  market  operations," 
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OTHER    COMMENTS 

"I  think  comrolUng  inflation  :s  a  matter 
of  the  Individual."  said  Mrs.  Charles  A  Mc- 
Qulst^r.  1586  Elmwood  Ave.,  Lakewood  "We 
have  to  tighten  up  all  we  can  at  home  " 

"A  complete  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
might  curb  spending.'  said  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Horsey.  21961  Bruce  Ave  .  Euclid,  and  William 
Hamilton.  1265  E.  105th  St .  was  more  em- 
phatic: "Get  out  of  that  war  in  Vietnam — 
this  would  take  care  of  a  whole  lot  of  prob- 
lems." 

"Cut  down  on  foolish  expenditures  such 
as  welfare,  which  has  gotten  out  of  line;  cltv 
government,  which  Is  out  of  line,  and  war 
which  18  out  of  line."  said  Norbert  Fischer. 
518  Lake  Forest  Dr.,  Bay  VllUg*. 

"It's  the  unions  that  are  doing  it.  Busi- 
ness Itself  is  keeping  things  in  good  line.'' 
said  David  L.  Tad.vch  of  Avon  Lake. 

"I'm  really  only  concerned  about  poll  .- 
tlon."  said  a  Garfield  Heights  housewife. 


C  ALLEY  DEFENSE   NOT   NEW 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thi.'^ 
morning's  Washington  Post,  there  ap- 
peared an  excellent  article  written  by 
Stanley  Karnow  concerning  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  crimes  committed  "in  the 
mime  of  obedience."  Discussing  a  very 
mterestiny  study  conducted  nearly  a 
decade  ago  bv  Stanley  Milgram.  a  Yale 
psychologist,  the  article  points  out  that 
Americans  cannot  label  the  Nazis  as  the 
only  "war  criminals."  A  copy  of  the  arti- 
cle follows: 

Cau-ey  Defense  Not  New 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 

Nearly  a  decade  ago  a  Yale  psychologist  by 
the  name  of  Stanley  Mllgram  conducted  a 
study  that  was  remarkably  prescient.  Ho 
demonstrated  in  the  laboratory  what  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Galley  and  his  unit  would  later  drama- 
tize at  Mylal — that  man's  behavior  is  almost 
invariably  dominated  bv  authority  rather 
than  by  his  own  sense  of  morality. 

This  suggests  that  the  real  guilt  for  the 
slaughter  of  civilians  in  Indochina,  whether 
in  Mylal  incidents  or  through  B-52  raids,  lies 
less  with  those  who  obey  than  with  those 
who  issue  orders.  Moreover,  the  guilt  Is  shared 
by  a  nation  that  closes  its  eyes  to  atrocltlee, 
as  the  United  States  has  for  years 

The  Milgram  study,  borne  out  as  It  has 
been  by  the  realities  of  Indochina,  also  sug- 
gests that  Americans  cannot  plausibly  brand 
the  Nazis  as  a  singular  breed  of  "war  crimi- 
nals" when  they  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  equally  disdainful  of  human  life. 

In  his  original  experiment,  described  as  a 
"study  of  destructive  obedience."  Mllgram 
assembled  a  group  of  schoolteachers,  sales- 
men, engineers  and  other  "average"  .\meri- 
cans.  Their  task  was  to  put  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  students,  and  administer  electric 
shocks  ranging  up  to  450  volts  to  those  who 
f.illed  to  answer  correctly. 

The  shocks  were  fake.  But  this  ■was  un- 
known to  the  "'examiners."  since  the  stu- 
dent victims  were  Instructed  to  stimulate 
extreme  pain. 

While  many  perspired,  trembled,  stuttered 
.vnd  groaned,  none  of  the  40  examiners 
stopped  short  of  administering  300  volts  to 
his  victim— and  onlv  14  refused  to  go  all  the 
way   up  to  450   volts  even  though,  at  that 
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level,  the  victims  were  supposed  to  be  suf- 
fering extreme  shock. 

Had  he  anticipated  Indochina  at  the  time 
of  his  experiment.  Mllgram  might  have  pon- 
dered on  the  degree  to  which  .t  group  of 
average  .\merlcan3  willing  to  torture  their 
fellow  citizens  w^ould  go  if  instructed  to 
punish  gooks,"  MyUl  has,  of  course,  since 
provided  him  with  an  answer. 

Looking  back  at  his  study  against  the 
perspective  of  the  U.S.  exi)erlence  In  Indo- 
china, Mllgram  submits  that  Americans  are 
now  beginning  to  realize  the  hollownesa  of 
their  claim  to  ethical  purity.  "If  we  now 
recoil  at  our  own  conduct,"  he  says,  "It  la 
because  we  perceive  that  we  are  Just  as 
capable  as  the  Nazis  of  committing  crimes 
in  the  name  of  obedience." 

Comparing  Calley  to  EichmdJon.  Mllgram 
explains  that  neither  was  a  ruthlesa  man  but 
functionaries"  performing  their  duty  rather 
than  displaying  personal  hostility  towards 
the  Innocent  people  they  killed.  Moreover, 
each  employed  euphemisms  to  Justify  his 
actions  as  constructive. 

Eichmann,  Ln  Nazi  rhetoric,  was  engaged 
In  eliminating  Jewish  "vermin"  in  order  to 
achieve  the  flna-i  solution.  In  GI  Jargon. 
Calley  was  destroying  "gooks"  In  order  to 
"waste  the  enemy"  as  part  of  a  "search-and- 
clear  "  operation. 

In  addition,  Milgram  points  out,  both 
denied  at  their  respective  trials  that  they 
were  resfxjnslble.  Each  insisted  that  he  had 
been  acting  under  orders.  Ln  short,  they  as- 
serted, they  were  merely  cogs  In  a  larger 
machine. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  parallels  between 
Calley  and  Eichmann  that  do  not  meet.  The 
American  officer  and  his  men  were  operating 
In  the  heat  of  a  battlefield,  while  the  Nazi 
was  working  within  the  context  of  a  coldly 
scientific  system  dedicated  to  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  selected  segment  of  the  human 
race. 

But  if  Calley's  resemblance  to  Eichmann 
has  no  limitations,  there  Is  nevertheless  a 
similarity  between  the  mechanical  Imper- 
sonality of  the  gas  chamber  and  the  dis- 
passionate technology  of  the  B-5a  silently 
dropping  its  bombs  from  30,000  feet  on  so- 
called  'free-fire"  zones. 

And  there  is  also  a  similarity  between  the 
B-52  bombardiers  pushing  buttons  on  their 
control  panels  and  the  "grunts,"  like  Calley. 
squeezing  the  triggers  of  their  machine  guns 
at  Mylal  and  other  villages.  They  are  all 
simply  obeying  orders 

"When  you  think  of  the  long  and  gloomy 
history  of  man."  wrote  C.P.  Snow,  "you  will 
find  more  hideous  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  obedience  than  have 
ever  been  committed  In  the  name  of  rebel- 
lion." 

In  the  long  and  gloomy  history  of  the  U.S. 
involvement  In  Indochina,  it  might  be  added, 
the  responsibility  for  crimes  committed  "in 
the  name  of  obedience"  must  certainly  go 
higher  than  Calley. 


JOHN   I.   M.ACGREGOR   OP   NEWARK. 
CALIF. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  May  8  the  citizens  of  New- 
ark. Calif.,  will  honor  one  of  their  mo.st 
outstanding  public  servants  upon  hi.s  re- 
tirement after  34  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  young  people  of  his  community 
The  gentleman  is  John  I.  "Jack"  Mac- 
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Gregoi'.  superintendent  of  the  Newark 
Unified  School  District.  At  the  end  of 
this  .>chool  year,  Mr.  MacGregor  will 
have  completed  36  years  of  service  to 
Caiiforiiia  .-choolchilciren,  all  but  '1  of 
those  years  a.s  a  teacher  and  admini.stra- 
tor  in  Ne-Aark  schook.  In  that  time,  the 
school  district  grew  from  one  elementary 
school  to  a  unified  district  with  some 
9,500  atudentb.  Throushuut  inis  peuod  ot 
explosive  growth,  with  all  its  attendant 
stresses  and  strams,  Mr.  MacGreeor  has 
provided  that  steady  Ieader<:hip  and  con- 
stancy of  purpose  in  the  community 
which  represents  the  higher  i  form  of 
service.  The  fruits  of  his  ^ervicc  -aiU  be 
found  in  the  character  of  liie  youiiu  iive> 
he  has  influenced  and  in  the  pnde  and 
solidarity  of  the  community  he  has  so 
faithfully  served. 


FUTL'RE  HOMEMAKERS  CELEBRATE 
■  NATIONAL  FHA  WEEK' 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    AI.ABAM.A 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>fTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  1971 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  as 
they  celebrate  "National  FHA  Week," 
during  the  penod  March  28  through  April 
3.  1971.  Through  membership  in  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  Nation's  young  people 
have  received  invaluable  guidance  to- 
ward becoming  responsible  and  capable 
adults. 

FHA  is  an  integral  part  of  home  eco- 
nomic education  in  our  Nation's  schools 
and  its  membership  is  open  to  aU  stu- 
dents who  are  taking  or  have  taken  a 
home  economics  course.  Certainly  few 
would  question  the  vital  importance  to 
our  Nation's  families  of  knowledgeable 
and  talented  homemakers.  The  FHA's 
work  in  promoting  the  satisfactions  and 
skills  of  homemaking  is  particularly  im- 
portant, furthermore,  when  considered 
in  the  context  of  today's  environment. 
Many  of  us  have  observed  and  read  with 
concern  the  weakening  in  the  structure 
and  fabric  of  family  life  in  the  rapid 
pace  of  today's  hectic  world  and  with  the 
increased  mobility  of  its  people.  The 
many  yoimg  members  of  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  who  are  learning  and 
striving  toward  the  highly  commendable 
purposes  of  this  organization  give  great 
hope,  in  my  judgment,  for  stemming  this 
trend. 

The  principles  and  aspirations  which 
this  fine  organization  instills  in  its  mem- 
bers, moreover,  extend  far  beyond  the 
home  and  homemaking.  The  FHA's  pur- 
poses and  activities  also  Include  helping 
its  young  members  to  become  responsible 
members  of  their  communities  with  an 
awareness  of  their  role  in  making  our 
great  democracy  work. 

At  thi.":  point.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  the  "Purrxises  of  the  P-ature  Home- 
makers  of  America."  as  adopted  at  '.ts 
1970  national  meeting: 
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First.  To  promote  the  ,ioys  and  satis- 
factions of  homemaking. 

Second.  To  strengthen  the  function  of 
the  family  as  a  basic  unit  of  society. 

Third.  To  encourage  democracy 
through  ccopeiative  action  in  the  home 
and  community. 

FC'tirth  To  become  aware  of  the  multi- 
ple role.<i  of  men  and  women  in  today's 
society. 

Fifth.  To  improve  national  and  inter- 
national relations. 

Sixth.  To  provide  opportunities  for 
decisionmaking  and  for  assuming  re- 
spon.sibility. 

Seventh.  To  involve  youth  with  adults 
in  individual  and  L;roup  activities. 

Eichth  To  develop  interest  in  home 
econon'.ics.  home  economics  careers,  and 
related  occupations. 

Since  iu^  ortianization  in  1945.  the  Fu- 
ture Homemaker;^  of  America  has  grown 
to  a  curient  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 600.000  in  12  000  chapters  in  the 
United  States.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  .schools  overseas 
Thi.s  incorporated,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion is  sponsored  bv  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  with  the  American  Home 
Economics  .Association  acting  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  Twelve  youth  officei's.  elected 
yearly,  make  up  the  FHA'.s  national  ex- 
ecutive council  and  adult  representatives 
in  home  economics  education  serve  on  a 
national  advisory  board.  The  individual 
chapters  are  advised  by  home  economics 
teachers. 

I  am  proud  of  the  FHA  and  eoually 
proud  of  the  fine  work  and  aspirations 
of  its  members  It  is  indeed  a  privilege  tn 
.<;alute  them  during  "National  FHA 
Week." 


VIETNAM  POLICY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr  .TAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment prepared  for  delivery  before  the 
Democratic  caucus  March  31.  1971: 
Vietnam    Policy:     Remarks    Prepared    For. 

Delivery  Befo.-?e  the  Democratic  Caucus, 

.March  31.  1971 

For  over  five  years  now.  this  nation  haj: 
been  deeply  Involved  in  the  Vietnam 
nruggle.  and  during  this  time,  a  great  deal 
of  heated  debate  over  our  presence  there — 
similar  to  what  we  are  seeing  today  before 
this  Caucus— has  taken  place.  Unfortunately, 
this  debate  has  often  been  characterized  bv 
"reat  emotionalism,  and  intolerance  toward 
the  views  of  the  opposing  side.  These  tend- 
"r.cles  have.  I  believe,  obscured  some  of  the 
true  .s,=ues  at  stake,  and  so  before  I  state 
mv  views  on  this  vital  question,  I  would 
a-sk  that  our  deliberations  and  decisions  be 
•narked  by  reason  and  a  calm  look  at  the 
•acts,  rather  than  simple  slogans  and  over- 
b.own  rhetoric. 

It  may  be,  in  a  sense,  contradictory  to  ask 
that  reason  be  the  basis  of  consideration  of 
a  matter  that  involves  human  beings  .slaugh- 
tering one  another:  the  burning  of  homes, 
schools,  and  churches:  and  the  devastation 
11  a  small  country.  War,  with  the  almost  In- 
comprehensible amount    of  waste  that   ac- 
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tompanies  It,  is  the  most  telling  evidence 
of  the  savagery  that  Is  still  a  part  of  man. 
However,  I  would  also  remind  you  that  the 
\  lolence,  venomous  hatred,  and  flaming  self- 
righteoiLsness  which  characterizes  war  has 
also  in  recent  years  characterized  many  ol 
those  who  profess  to  be  for  peace,  and 
against  war.  Thus  irrationality  is  not  the 
province  of  any  single  cau.se  in  the  political 
arena.  But  man  is  also  capable  ot  reason- 
able thought,  and  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  try  to  use  some  of  this  reason  in 
judging  f  ur  country's  policies  in  Indochina 
I  have  sou^'ht  to  do  this,  and  from  my  dellb- 
cratioiLs  I  have  concluded  that  we  should 
bring  this  war  to  an  end  as  soon  as  we  pos- 
sibly can 

In  evaluating  this  Governmental  policy  or 
any  other,  we  mu.st  attempt  to  weigh  the 
expected  benehts  of  that  policy  against  all 
of  the  ccsts  which  are  incurred  through  Its 
use.  After  we  have  placed  a  value  on  each 
of  these  factors,  we  ought  to  have  some  idea 
lis  to  whether  the  course  of  action  in  ques- 
tion is  worthy  ol   being  ooutinued, 

.\bout  the  price  we  have  paid  for  our  In- 
\ohemenl  in  Indochina  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  45,000  American  youth  have  died  as  a 
result  of  this  war,  and  150,000  have  suffered 
some  form  cf  serious  wound.  This  alone 
would  be  a  tremendous  price  to  pay  for  any 
objective,  but  there  Is  In  addition  the  great 
nnanclal  costs  of  our  Vietnam  involvement. 
By  latest  estimates,  the  Government  has 
spent  over  $100  bUllon  in  executing  this  war 
effort.  In  considering  this  expenditure  ol 
manpower  and  money,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate if  we  thought  also  of  the  many  alter- 
nate uses  to  which  this  wealth  might  have 
been  applied.  How  much  better  off  would  this 
country  be  If  these  men  had  been  permitted 
to  live  full  and  productive  lives,  and  how 
much  closer  would  we  be  to  solving  the  great 
problems  of  crime,  diseases,  malnutrition, 
and  ignorance,  if  this  amount  cf  money  wuc 
.spent  far  these  purposes? 

The  psychological  effect  of  this  war  upon 
the  American  people  Is  also  very  much  ap- 
parent. Many  of  our  citizens,  old  as  well  as 
young,  are  beginning  to  feel  a  sense  of  des- 
pair about  the  ability  of  the  people  to  influ- 
ence the  affairs  of  their  Government.  They 
see  so  much  opposition  to  the  war,  and  yet 
the  war  continues.  And  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  body  which  Is  supposed  to  be 
closest  to  the  people,  has  not  yet  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Vietnam  war.  and  has  taken  few. 
if  any,  direct  votes  on  It.  Because  of  this 
alienation  brought  on  by  the  war.  the  health 
of  our  democracy  has  been  severely  endan- 
gered. 

In  contrast  to  what  we  are  spending  to 
prosecute  the  Vietnam  war  effort,  the  bene- 
fits we  can  expect  should  the  present  poli- 
cies be  continued  seem  meager  and  elusive. 
Some  have  said  that  we  must  continue  the 
fight  In  order  to  save  face,  and  in  order  in 
make  our  losses  of  the  past  worthwhile 
Statements  such  as  these,  far  from  telling  us 
what  the  Inherent  value  In  this  goal  is.  are 
rather  based  on  the  assumption  that  such 
a  value  does  exist. 

What  can  we  expect  to  gain  through  the 
pre.?er.r  policies?  The  nations  of  the  world. 
first  of  a'.I,  would  be  assured  that  the  V.S 
still  considers  the  numerous  bilateral  and 
multilateral  commitments  it  has  made  m  the 
past  quarter  century  to  be  valid.  But  such 
a  condition  exists,  they  would  realize,  only 
because  American  foreign  policy  is  so  infle*:- 
ible  that  even  altogether  new  needs  and  world 
conditions  do  not  cause  any  change  in  it. 
Another  result  might  be  that  the  leftist  and 
often  antl-'Western  guerrilla  movements 
which  are  active  In  many  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  would  be  somewhat  dis- 
couraged. Both  the  demands  of  American 
sectirlty.  and  the  cause  of  world  peace,  we 
are  told,  require  that  these  movements  be 
stopped  In  Vietnam,  and  wherever  else  they 
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might  exist.  In  view  of  the  almost  Insur- 
mountable difficulties  encountered  by  the 
U.S.  In  Vietnam,  however,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  these  forces  have  been  undermined  to 
any  large  degree.  This  argument  is  invali- 
dated even  further  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
doing  little  to  aid  the  crumbling  pro-West- 
ern governments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  even 
though  a  logical  extension  of  the  rationale 
behind  our  Vietnam  policies  would  require 
an  uncompromising  defense  of  them.  Other.-; 
might  view  the  factors  which  favor  a  con- 
tinuation of  OMi  Vietnam  policies  to  be  quite 
different,  for  thla  la  a  subjective  matter.  Bui 
no  matter  what  these  factors  are  conceived 
to  be,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the 
necaeslty  to  weigh  these  against  the  terrible 
loesee  we  have  Incurred  through  our  Viet- 
nam Involvement. 

Pew  policy  objectives  are  prized  so  highly 
that  an  expenditure  of  the  magnitude  which 
we  have  made  In  'Vietnam  could  be  Ju.'tified 
I  certainly  cannot  perceive  any  u.seful  end 
that  would  be  served  by  a  contliiuatl'jn  of  the 
killing  and  suffering  Therefore.  I  ask  that 
we  call  a  hsilt  to  this  war,  and  withdraw  our 
troops  as  scon  es  we  possibly  can.  Such  a 
course  is  not  an  easy  oiie,  n.jr  's  it  one  with- 
out danger.  All  major  policy  changes  carry 
with  them  some  hazards  But  an  end  to  this 
war  can  also  mark  the  start  of  a  new  foreign 
policy  for  the  ttnited  States,  one  which  wii: 
recognize  the  true  respon,sibilitles  of  the  t;  S 
as  a  world  power,  as  well  as  the  limits  of 
those  responsibilities.  Let  Congress  take  the 
lead  in  the  historic  re-direction  of  policy,  anci 
let  the  first  step  be  taken  today,  by  thi,-: 
Caucus,  through  the  adoption  o:  this  Viet- 
nam Disengagement  ResaUitiou, 


DODO,  MIDSHIPMAN  FIRST  CLASS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^  Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
of  a  young  man  preparing  lor  military 
service  is  one  of  stiff  discipline  and  hard- 
nosed  traming.  Often,  there  is  little  out 
of  the  ordinai-y  to  help  him  ihrougl:  the 
rigid  day-to-day  routine. 

So  it  is  understandable,  then,  that  a 
small  mongrel  dog  named  Dodo  came  to 
mean  so  much  to  the  mid.'^hipmen  at  the 
U.S,  Naval  Academy  and  that  hi,s  derth 
last  week  has  left  the  brigade  with  an 
irreplaceable  sense  of  Ics;^. 

Dodo  wandered  forloin  ,i,nd  alone  into 
the  Naval  Academy  yard  one  rainy  night 
5  summers  ago.  Since  that  time,  he  be- 
came the  friend,  constant  companicn. 
and  unofRcial  mascot  of  the  bri,eade  of 
midshipmen. 

To  the  middle,  often  far  from  home 
and  family  and  under  great  preosuie  for 
scholastic  and  military  perfection,  this 
small  fluffy  dog  was  a  trusted  friend 
With  Dodo,  a  middle  could  unab:ished;y 
.share  his  troubles  and  hi.s  hopes,  take  a 
".sohtary"'  walk,  find  a  joyous  welcome 
after  a  long  day. 

Or.  in  the  midst  of  a  formation,  with 
its  dignity  and  precision  and  its  intense 
competition  and  tension,  seeing  Dodo 
scampering  alongside — or  even  leading 
them— Ufted  the  spirits  of  the  midship- 
men taking  part  and  made  the  occasion 
much  easier. 

Dodo  was  a  free  spirit — he  belonged 
not  to  one  midshipman,  but  to  the  entire 
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brigade.  In  the  5  years  since  Dodo's  ar- 
rival at  the  Naval  Academy,  he  was  a 
part  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young 
men.  There  are  graduates  of  the  Acad- 
emy, now  stationed  throughout  the 
world,  who  have  their  private  memories 
of  Dodo  and  what  he  meant  to  them. 

And  almost  anyone  who  visited  the 
Naval  Academy  in  those  years  will,  I 
venture  to  say,  recall  Dodo.  He  usually 
turned  up  at  every  imaginable  place  and 
hardly  missed  a  school  event. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  at- 
tending activities  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
I,  too.  came  to  expect  to  see  Dodo 
there — whether  at  a  chapel  service  or  a 
football  game.  I  recall  that  last  May  I 
took  my  entire  staff  to  one  of  the  Acad- 
emy's dress  parades  where  the  midship- 
men, in  their  dress  uniforms,  marched  in 
precise  step  for  top  honors.  Leading 
them  was  Etodo. 

The  impact  of  hi.s  pre.icncc  u  as  poign- 
antly made  clear  to  me  by  his  absence 
at  the  Academy  last  weekend  when  I  vis- 
ited there.  It  w  as  different  without  Dodo. 
It  was  than  that  I  realized  that  I,  too, 
had  come  to  care  for  the  little  brown  and 
black  dog  as  much  as  the  midshipmen 
had. 

Associated  Press  reporter  John  Wood- 
field  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday, 
March  27,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Star  captured  the  impact  of  Dodo's  life 
in  those  5  years  at  the  Academy. 

Becaui-e  Dodo  meant  so  much  to  so 
many.  I  would  like  to  share  this  story 
with  you: 

Dodo — Mongrel  MAscor — Is  Dead  and 

MlDDiEi  Mourn 

I  By  John  Woodfleld ) 

Annapolis — Dodo  is  dead. 

The  tiny  black  and  brown  mongrel  dog, 
who  wandered  dripping  wet  out  of  a  sum- 
mer storm  one  night  tive  vpars  ago  and 
straight  Into  the  hearts  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy's  4,000-man  brigade,  was  discov- 
ered 111  In  the  academy  yard  and  died  shortly 
after  being  rushed  to  the  veterinarian. 

His  past  was  murky  and  his  ancestors  un- 
known, but  Dodo  fa.st  became  a  legend  in 
his  own  time,  outranking  Tecumseh  and 
the  famed  Navy  goat  in  academy  tradition, 
mournful  midshipmen  said. 

Although  he  was  never  accorded  recog- 
nition by  academy  officials — and  In  truth  It 
must  be  said  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  either — he  was  that  tiny  touch 
of  home  to  new  recruits  and  a  symbol  of  In- 
dependence-once-known  to  upper  classmen. 

He  never  spent  two  consecutive  nights  In 
the  same  room,  fastidiously  avoiding  fav- 
oritism. And  the  disdain  with  which  he  held 
commissioned  officers  brought  secret  delight 
to  the  hearts  of  his  human  roommates. 

Wherever  the  brigade  went,  Dodo  was 
there. 

He  slept  In  Bancroft  Hall,  ate  in  the  mess 
hall,  trotted  happily  alongside  the  midship- 
men at  parades.  Including  the  fabled  June 
Week  color  parade,  regularly  attended  classes 
and  In  1967  he  was  granted  all  the  privileges 
of  an  upper  classman. 

It  was  no:  unusual  to  .=  ee  plebes  (fresh- 
men I  Enap  to  attention  when  he  sauntered 
Into  one  of  their  rooms,  and  various  plebes 
were  assigned  to  keep  a  log  of  his  activities 
each  year. 

A  sample  entry  reads:  •Midshipman  Dog 
was  .^een  returning  from  Catholic  chapel  this 
morning.  A  glow  of  humility  was  noted  In  his 
eyes  and  he  was  obviously  in  penance  to 
atone  for  missing  morning  meal  yesterday.  He 
decided  to  anticipate  this  morning's  forma- 
tion and  arrived   17  minutes  early." 
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Dodo  became  the  official  brigade  mascot — 
although  still  Ignored  by  the  administration — 
at  a  pep  rally  preceding  the  Navy-Syracuse 
football  game  several  years  agu  He  was 
presented  with  a  Navy  blanket  with  the  gold 
"N"  on  top  and  gold  letters  reading  "Bite 
.\rmy"  on  either  side 

.And  he  made  every  Navy  football  game, 
be  it  home  or  away.  The  brigade  saw  to  that. 

.\cademy  oiTicials,  wlio  persistently  refused 
to  admit  that  Dodo  had  replaced  the  Navy 
goat  in  the  heart  and  eyes  of  the  brigade. 
Continued  to  emphasize  before  each  Navy 
away  game  that  the  small  brown  and  black 
mongrel  would  not  be  accorded  official 
tr.tniportaiion. 

"But,"  admitted  one  high  ranking  officer 
.shortly  before  last  fall's  Army-Navy  game  at 
Philadelphia,  "I  know  that  just  as  sure  aa 
the  sua  comes  up  tomorrow,  that  dog  will  be 
there  if  the  Middies  liave  to  smuggle  hlna 
up  ■ 

He  was. 


THE  VULNERABLE  RUSSIANS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  uxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENIATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mi-.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
recent  winter  issue  of  Golden  Sphin.x.  the 
publication  of  the  National  Counter  In- 
telligence Corps  Assn.,  appeared  an  il- 
luminating review  of  the  book  titled, 
"The  Vulnerable  Russians."  The  book 
was  authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
of  Georgetown  University,  and  has  been 
received  extensively  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  It  was  my  privilege  to  furnish 
the  introduction  to  this  work  which,  as 
anticipated,  has  been  sharply  criticized 
in  publications  in  the  Red  Empire.  The 
review,  written  by  Vera  A.  Dowhan,  em- 
phasized numerous  points  that  should  be 
borne  in  mind  as  we  pursue  our  relations 
with  imperialist  Moscow.  I  commend  it 
and  the  work  itself  to  the  reading  of  our 
Members  and  citizenry: 

The  Vulnerable  Russians 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  Pageant  Press,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1967,  455  pp.,  J7.95.  (Re- 
view by  Vera  A.  Dowhan)  ) 
"Know   Your  Enemy"   could   well   be   the 
subtitle  of  this  timely  work.  For  throughout, 
whether  dealing  on  the  national  or  Interna- 
tional  sphere,   The   Vulnerable   Russians  is 
a  constant  and  sober  Imperlo-colonlallsm. 

The  author  loses  no  time  In  taking  grips 
with  reality.  He  cogently  links  the  present 
with  the  past  and  his  Impervious  confidence 
and  authority  unmasks  Russia,  the  last  co- 
lonial empire  in  a  modern  world,  with  alarm- 
ing frankness,  reveaUng  not  only  her 
strength,  weaknesses  and  vulnerabilities,  but 
also  her  course  of  action. 

For  those  with  stunted  viewpoints  that 
foolishly  Insist  that  Russia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  a  single  and  like  entity,  Dr.  Dobri- 
ansky Introduces  many,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps,  to  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  USSR.  With  expertise,  he  defeats 
completely  the  erroneous  concepts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  "nation-state,"  a  mono- 
Uth,"  a  "polyglot  iKiclety,"  the  captive  na- 
tions as  "minority  groups"  in  the  USSR,  "the 
Soviets,"  ■ 'Russian  USSR,"  etc.  He  exposes 
Russia  as  the  real  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  this  country's  national  security. 
With  marked  precision,  Dr.  Dobriansky  dis- 
closes Russia's  stronghold  on  the  USSR,  her 
"theoretic  humanism"  toward  the  123  mil- 
lion   captive    non-Rusalan    peoples    In    the 
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US6H,  nuluurUy  conquered  and  lorcibly  m- 
corporateu  into  the  empire.  He  discloses  why 
uur  lear  Miouid  not  be  the  lied  sateUite 
aiaiet,  with  their  cac-ophony  of  leaders  but 
lutner  Moj«;ow,  lor  should  Moscow  collapse 
iier  .-^atrapifs  could  not  survive  lor  long 

Much  of  The  Vulnerable  Russians  is  ap- 
prupn.itely  devoted  to  the  captive  naiiaul 
and  theu:  cultural,  :n„cial.  imguisiic  »n(i 
leligious  diHerences  are  given  broad  expo 
!.ure.  It  was  Dr.  Dobriansky  who  auihorea 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  ResoU.iicn  passed 
by  Congress  in  1959.  The  res>olutlou  now 
Public  Law  8t)-9u,  calls  upon  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclainaUon  each  jeaj-  durmg  the 
third  week  in  July  and  luviies  tiie  people 
oi  the  United  States  to  obser.e  the  Week 
with  suitable  ceremonies  and  aciuiues  uniu 
such  tune  as  ail  nations  once  again  enjoy 
freedom  and  Independence. 

The  resolution  rocked  Moscow,  and  the 
ramifications  of  it  and  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  movement  have  been  especially  hostile 
on  the  imrt  of  the  Kremlin  rulers.  When  n 
was  passed  in  1959,  with  his  typical  rhetorical 
tinesse,  Khrushchev  said,  "This  resolution 
stinks." 

We  have  entered  a  new  decade  and  with 
11,  we  nave  gone  from  an  era  of  conlroLia- 
tlon  to  an  era  of  negotiation.  How  difTerent 
It  will  be,  only  time  will  tell.  Surely  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  out  of  step  with  the 
limes.  But  If  history  repeats  itself  and  must 
be  lived  to  be  understood,  you  have  to  know 
what  happened  in  the  years  gone  by.  And 
the  history  of  Russian  expansionism  has, 
uitiecd.  repeated  itself. 

What  does  Dr.  Dobrlanski  think  would 
help  the  mitigating  problem?  He  feels  that 
for  the  Immediate  future,  at  least,  an  out- 
standing service  could  be  rendered  our  na- 
tion and  the  free  world  by  the  creation  of 
a  Freedom  Commission  for  concentrated  cold 
war  education  for  which,  he  says,  political 
and  psychological  Import  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. Another,  a  special  house  committee 
on  the  captive  nations  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. H.  Res.  211  was  submitted  In 
1961  for  the  formation  of  such  a  commit- 
tee. Although  several  hearings  have  been 
conducted  in  the  House  Rules  Committee 
with  solid  arguments  In  favor  of  it  and  no 
opposition  to  It,  nevertheless,  behind  the 
scenes  forces  have  been  hard  at  work  to  de- 
feat and  stall  the  proposal.  And  a  "first" 
In  this  or  any  decade  since  U.S,  recognition  of 
the  boviet  Union,  he  says,  would  be  a  full- 
scale  review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR. 

The  consequences  of  this  last  point  would 
have  a  twofold  result.  On  the  one  hand.  It 
would  show  whether  the  Russians  really  are 
sincere  In  their  peace  efforts  and  willing  to 
relinquish  their  colonies,  or  whether  they 
are  the  Imperialists  history  has  heretofore 
proven  them  to  be.  and  secondly,  whether  our 
policy-makers  are  trtUy  Interested  In  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Independence  for  na- 
tions now  under  the  yoke  of  Russian  com- 
munism, or  Just  not  willing  or  are  afraid  to 
dismember  the  last  existing  Imperlo-oolonlal- 
ist  empire  in  a  modern  world. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  enjoys  the  well  deserved 
reputation  of  being  one  of  our  foremost  ex- 
perts on  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
his  many  publications  In  these  areas  read  like 
a  Russian  anthology. 


MILK  PRICES 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE?ENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate   reference,  a  bill 
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to  support  the  price  of  manufacturing 
milk  at  not  les.^  than  85  percent  of  parity 
for  the  marketing  year  1971-72. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  substantial  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  and  others  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  have  written  me  re- 
Que'^ting  that  the  Congress  do  something 
about  milk  prices.  For  many,  the  situa- 
tion has  become  critical.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  overall  farm  policy  that 
ignores  the  realities  and  has  brought 
about  deep  dissatisfaction  throughout 
our  agricultural  areas.  It  Is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  judgment  a  short-sighted  and  un- 
wise policy. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  am 
joining  a  group  of  my  colleagues  who 
earlier  this  month  proposed  an  identi- 
cal bill.  H.R.  6188.  I  trust  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poagi;)  ,  will,  In  his  usual  ef- 
fective manner,  push  this  legislation 
through  to  enactment. 


OUR  QUESTIONABLE  ACTIONS  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NBW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months  several  Incidents 
have  occurred  which  raise  some  very 
serious  questions  regarding  the  efQcacy 
and  direction  of  the  policies  being  pur- 
sued by  the  present  administration  in 
Latin  .America. 

Foremost  among  these  has  been  the  ill- 
conceived  and  poorly  handled  actions 
vis-a-vls  the  new  government  in  Chile. 
The  United  States  is  already  greatly 
mistrusted  in  many  sectors  in  Latin 
America  and  the  attitude  displayed 
toward  the  freely  elected  Allende  gov- 
ernment has  not  contributed  to  improv- 
ing this  situation. 

Recently  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Dimgan,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile,  has  written 
a  well -balanced  and  highly  perceptive 
article  regarding  the  questionable  role 
of  the  US.  military  in  the  development 
and  execution  of  U.S.  Latin  American 
policy  and  its  relation  to  the  Chilean 
fiasco.  As  he  correctly  notes,  a  highly 
enibarassing  situation  could  have  been 
easily  avoided  and  this  incident  illus- 
trates a  weakness  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  conduct  our  foreign  affairs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  commend  Am- 
bassador Dungan's  article  to  our  col- 
leagues' attention  and  urge  that  they 
give  his  thesis  full  and  careful  consid- 
eration. Our  basic  disagreement  over  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  current  re- 
gime in  Chile  should  be  no  excuse  for 
not  maintaining  cordial  and  meaning- 
ful relations  with  this  sister  republic  and 
I  believe  that  what  Mr.  Dungan  says  is 
of  critical  importance  in  this  period  of 
heightened  international  tensions.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  his  article  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  : 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  March  27,  1971] 

Casrier's  Visrr  to  Cho-e  Cancelled:   Pobat 

BT  THE  Enterprise  Into  Diplomatic  Avtairs 

(By  Ralph  A.  Dungan) 

Although  a  ■•24-hour  story."  the  recent 
furor  over  whether  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
Enterprise  should  make  a  port  call  at  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  raises  two  Issues,  neither  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  port  call  it- 
self. Both,  however,  illuminate  continuing 
basic  defects  in  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin 
America. 

How  did  the  question  of  the  port  call  arise 
anyway  and  how  did  It  come  about  that  so- 
cialist President  Allende,  despite  his  strong 
antl-U.S.  military  views,  extended  the  In- 
vitation which  was  subsequently  rebuffed  by 
the  Unted  States? 

The  embarrassing  and  avoidable  mlxup  in 
Chile  occurred  because  the  U.S.  Navy  like  its 
sister  services  still  conducts  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent foreign  policy  complete  with  resi- 
dent representatives  to  foreign  navies  and 
periodic  state  visits  by  Its  highest  rankng 
officer.  These  visits,  carefully  planned  as 
much  as  two  years  In  advance,  are  marked  by 
luxuriously  equipped  aircraft  rivaling  Air 
Force  One  for  the  admiral,  his  consort  and 
not  inconsiderable  retinue.  In  addition  to 
top  mlUtaiy  leaders,  these  visits  usually  In- 
clude calls  on  presidents,  prime  ministers, 
and  other  principal  political  leaders. 

When  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  re- 
cently visited  with  Chilean  President  Allende, 
he  apparently  mentioned  the  desire  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  have  the  Bnterprlae  visit  Val- 
paraiso. Allende,  who  has  been  publicly  try- 
ing to  maintain  a  proper  and  friendly  stance 
toward  the  United  States  while  steadily 
pushing  ahead  with  policies  and  actions 
which  we  don't  like,  agreed  to  the  visit  and 
announced  his  decision  on  Chilean  national 
television. 

One  serious  question  wlilcb  the  whole  epi- 
sode raises  Is  why  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
highest  ranking  U.S.  military  leaders  to  trot 
around  the  world  on  a  more  or  less  regular 
schedule  like  the  enforcers  of  a  20th  century 
imperium.  The  question  Is  doubly  serious  at 
this  point  In  history  when  so  many  Latin 
American  countries  are  ruled  by  unconstitu- 
tional and.  In  some  cases,  severely  repressive 
military  governments.  A  visit  by  any  high 
ranking  U.S.  military  personage  who  seeks 
audience  with  major  military  and  political 
leaders  in  every  country  he  visits  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a  neutral  or  low-profile  pos- 
ture. It  certainly  Isn't  seen  that  way  by  Latin 
American  leaders  especially  since  nn  high 
level  civilian  political  leader  from  this  ad- 
ministration has  visited  South  America.  A* 
best,  given  the  present  political  circus, - 
stances  on  the  continent,  such  a  visit  sug- 
gests to  Latin  American  military  leaders  thpt 
some  elements  In  the  U.S.  government  are 
tolerant  If  not  sympathetic  on  unconstMi- 
tional  military  regimes. 

Despite  some  laudable  efTorts  by  this  ad- 
ministration— at  least  in  Latin  Amerira— 
to  de-emphaelze  the  U.S.  military  presence 
and  heavy  Influence  on  foreign  policy,  it  is 
clear  we  have  some  way  to  go.  The  episode 
demonstrates  once  again  the  Inability  or 
reluctance  of  the  State  Department  to  ex- 
ercise effective  control  over  the  persistent 
forays  of  the  U.S.  mUltary  Into  political 
affairs. 

The  second  and  equally  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  Enterprise  affair  Is  that  It  conflrmrS 
again  the  perverse  capacity  of  the  United 
States  In  relatively  small  and  unimportant 
decisions  to  subvert  Its  own  stated  policies — 
in  this  case  a  policy  of  benign  neutrality  to- 
ward the  Socialist -Communist  coalition  gov- 
ernment of  Chile. 

One  element  of  the  U.S.  government  ar- 
ranged the  visit  of  the  aircraft  carrier  and 
obtained  a  widely  publicized  Chilean  pres- 
idential   Invitation.   The   State   Department 
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apparently  scuttled  the  whole  plan,  with 
subsequent  White  House  affirmation.  It  ma'- 
•er^  little  whether  the  carrier  visit  or  the 
our  ■„!  the  CNO  was  a  good  idea.  (Neither 
was  in  my  opinion.)  But  the  decision  no:  tj 
permit  the  visit  of  the  Enterprise  was  a  clear 
jjubhc  affront  to  President  Allende  and  the 
Cii'lean  government. 

Coupled  with  a  whole  series  of  actions 
>ianing  with  failure  to  send  a  high  levei 
delegation  to  the  Inauguration  of  the  denio- 
craticaly  elected  president,  the  behlnd-the- 
venes  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  » 
Chilean  to  a  high  U.N.  post,  the  not-so- 
prlvate  hostility  of  the  UJ3.  Ambassador  to 
the  present  government,  and  the  warning  to 
the  Chilean  government  Implicit  in  President 
Nixon's  'State  of  the  World  "  report — all 
these  suggest  anything  but  benign  neutrality. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  advocate  of  the 
present  Chilean  government  or  Its  p)ollcles  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  avoid 
petty  acts  of  this  sort,  which  feed  unfounded 
speculation,  thereby  poisoning  the  atmos- 
phere In  which  major  issues  between  the  two 
countries  will  have  to  be  resolved. 

The  Chilean  case  seems  to  Illustrate  a 
weakness  In  the  manner  in  which  we  con- 
duct our  foreign  affairs.  However  sound  a 
stated  poUcy  may  be,  the  sum  total  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  a  multi-agency  foreign  affairs 
establishment  really  constitute  our  foreign 
policy. 

Reflecting — as  these  actions  often  do — 
agency  and  ideological  bias.  Ineptness,  lack 
of  coordination,  p>olitlcal  nalvlte  and  worse. 
it  Is  little  wonder  that  blunders  like  the  En- 
terprise affair  occur.  To  permit  the  mistakes 
evident  In  the  Enterprise  affair  is  to  fore- 
doom the  working  out  of  a  modus  iHvendi 
with  a  politically  undefined  regime  so  that 
the  interests  of  both  countries  can  be  served. 


SEEKS  DECENT  HOME  FOR 
EVERY  FAMILY 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or  axoBGiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress,  throughout  the  years,  has 
demonstrated  Its  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  housing  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  the  Congress  established  certain 
goals  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  new 
and  adequate  housing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  entire  population.  Specifically, 
this  act  called  for  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
Am  eric?  n  family. 

During  the  early  months  of  1969,  a 
large  number  of  new  housing  starts  oc- 
curred. At  that  time,  we  found  ourselves 
faced  with  what,  for  many  of  us.  was 
a  very  rapid  and  imexplalnable  increase 
in  raw  timber  prices. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  met 
to  conduct  hearings  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine a  reason  for  the  sudden  riso  in 
the  cost  of  timber  and  to  further  deter- 
mine the  effect  the  rise  would  have  on 
the  housing  industry  which  is  vitally  de- 
pendent upon  timber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts. As  a  result  of  these  hearings  we 
learned  that  there  were  a  number  of 
factors  which  together  caused  the  rapid 
rise  in  timber  prices  during  the  last  few 
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months  of  1968  and  the  early  months 
of  1969  Among  the  rea.sons  cited  were 
extreme  weather  conditions  which  pre- 
vented normal  logging  operations,  a 
shortage  of  boxcars  which  prevented  the 
sliipment  of  raw  timber  in  the  East,  a 
longshoremen's  strike  which  prevented 
the  loading  and  shippma  of  timber  by 
sea  from  the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast, 
and  the  sale  of  timber  abroad,  particu- 
larly to  the  Japanese. 

As  a  result  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  hearings,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  rail  industry  in  providing 
boxcars  for  the  transshipment  of  raw 
timber  to  the  east  coast,  and  the  end  of 
the  longshoremen's  strike,  we  saw  a  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  timber  which  was 
more  compatible  with  the  needs  of  the 
American  public. 

For  a  number  of  months  during  the 
vears  1969  and  1970.  the  administration 
was  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
precipitous  price  increases  which  were 
ravaging  our  economy.  The  combination 
of  fiscal  policy  and  monetary  .stringency 
to  combat  inflation  reduced  housing 
starts  throughout  the  country.  Because 
of  this  reduction  in  housing  starts,  the 
price  of  timber  dropped  and  stabilized 
at  levels  which  generally  would  be  con- 
sidered acceptable. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  a  re- 
versal of  fiscal  policy  as  inflationary 
pressures  have  eased.  Monetary  policy 
has  been  loosened  and  interest  rates  have 
fallen.  Fiscal  policy  of  Government  like- 
wise has  been  revised  so  that  additional 
funds  are  now  available  for  all  purposes 
in  our  economy  including  the  housin.Er 
market.  Housing  starts  have  increased 
almost  as  an  inverse  concomitant  as  in- 
terest rates  have  declined.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  timber  prices  once  again  have 
begun  a  rapid  and  sickening  rise. 

For  example,  on  December  31  of  1970. 
Douglas-fir  plvwood  was  selling  at  $66 
per  1.000  feet.  In  March  of  1971,  this 
same  product  is  selling  at  $90  per  1,000 
feet.  A  rise  of  38  percent  over  a  period  of 
less  than  3  months  certainly  would  give 
anyone  engaged  in  the  housing  market 
cause  to  stop  and  reflect  on  future  hous- 
ing starts. 

Of  course,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  which  ap- 
plies throughout  all  of  our  economy  like- 
wise applies  to  the  timber  market.  Al- 
though the  demand  has  increased  rapid- 
ly, the  small,  independent  logging  opera- 
tor has  not  returned  to  his  normal  log- 
ging operations  as  rapidly  as  we  would 
like — supply  has  not  kept  up  with  de- 
mand. However,  many  of  us  fear  that 
there  may  be  other  forces  at  work  to 
cause  this  increase  in  timber  and  timber 
product  prices. 

As  timber  futures  recently  have  begun 
to  be  traded  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange,  they  have  been  placed  into  a 
more  speculative  market.  Whether  this 
.'ipeculation  is  causing  an  adverse  or.  pos- 
sibly, a  beneficial  effect  upon  timber  and 
timber  product  prices  is  something  that 
we  are  not  equipped  to  evaluate  at  the 
present  time.  However,  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  buying  and  selling  in  tim- 
ber futures  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
next  few  years.  For  example,  trading  in 
plywood  futures  totaled  25.008  contracts 
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last  month.  This  is  the  largest  volume  of 
trading  in  this  area  since  timber  futures 
v.ere  allowed  on  the  futures  market  in 
December  of  1969.  Another  comparison  is 
that  in  February  of  1970,  there  were  only 
1.434  contracts  negotiated  on  the  futures 
market.  Buyers  on  the  futures  market 
say  that  the  reason  for  the  increase  in 
the  purchase  of  lumber  futures  at  the 
present  is  that  there  are  high  expecta- 
tions that  we  are  going  to  enter  a  hous- 
ing boom  shortly  and  that  large  profits 
could  easily  be  made  in  timber  futures. 

One  effect  of  the  rapid  fluctuations  of 
timber  prices  in  recent  weeks  has  been 
the  lack  of  confidence  with  which  con- 
tractors and  builders  can  quote  prices  on 
future  contracts.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  Tuesday.  March  16  of  this  year. 
-Stated: 

Dealers  overwhelmingly  report  that  they 
are  unable  to  obtain  firm  price  commit- 
ments from  their  suppliers  for  deliveries  a-s 
little  as  sixty  days  In  advance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  critical  need  for  ad- 
ditional housing  m  America  is  too  well 
recognized  to  need  debate  or  repetition 
in  statement.  The  relationship  between 
the  supply  of  adequate  housing  and  the 
supply  of  timber  at  stable  prices  and 
adequate  quantities  is  also  a  subject 
which  does  not  need  debate. 

Events  in  recent  months  have  indi- 
cated that  adequate  timber  supplies  at 
stable  prices  are  presently  endangered  in 
the  current  market.  I  would  urge  the 
members  of  my  committee,  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to 
commence  hearings  at  an  early  and  ap- 
propriate date  in  an  effort  to  determine 
wha*  action,  if  any.  can  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  assure  timber 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices.  We  should 
determine  if  the  fluctuations  in  prices 
of  timber  products  are  due  to  natural 
forces  of  weather  or  other  forces  beyond 
the  control  of  man.  or  we  should  deter- 
mine if  the  fluctuations  are  due  to  the 
manipulations  in  the  market  which  arc 
subject  to  the  control  of  man.  In  any 
event.  Congress  cannot  permit  this  ques- 
tion to  remain  unexplored. 


FUTURE  FOREST  FORECASTS 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEii 
Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  seen  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  Nation's  housing  needs  for 
the  future,  and  to  our  commitment  to 
construct  26  million  new  housing  units 
in  the  next  decade.  Naturally  such  com- 
mendable goals  raise  many  questions  as 
to  the  availability  of  materials  to  meet 
the  need 

Will  there  be  enough  trees  in  the  fu- 
ture to  supply  our  Nation's  homebuilders 
with  lumber  and  plywood? 

Can  ve  grow  enough  of  these  trees 
t.i  i:)revent  further  inroads  on  our  re- 
maining natural  gas  and  oil  supplies, 
which  are  the  raw  material  for  plas- 
tic substitutes? 
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And  what  is  being  done  to  supply  the 
future  raw  material  for  pencils,  photo- 
t-'ratluc  film,  concrete  forming,  acetate 
fibers,  bathroom  tissues  and  the  habitat 
lor  deer.  ea;^les,  elk,  the  pileated  wood- 
pecker, and  spawning  fish? 

These  ha\e  become  important  ques- 
tions. 

We  know  that  old  timber  dies  in  its 
normal  cycle,  with  vast  stands  of  pres- 
ent -old  growth"  timber  barely  150  years 
eld  and  already  rotting.  We  also  know 
that  man  currently  is  harvesting  only 
!  art  of  this  timber  as  it  matures. 

We  al.so  know  man  has  been  harvest- 
ing for  hundreds  of  years  on  some  of 
iiiday's  finest  European  forests.  And  we 
know  that  today,  in  the  United  States 
insects  and  disease  still  "harvest"  more 
timber,  most  of  it  overage,  than  does 
man. 

Just  recently  Mr.  Rae  Johnson,  West- 
ern Timberlands  manager,  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp..  Portland,  Oreg.,  retired 
after  a  lifetime  devoted  to  forestry. 

Some  have  described  Rae  as  a  "mod- 
cm  Paul  Bunyan"  whose  overwhelming 
desire  to  grow  more  and  better  trees 
has  earned  him  a  place  in  forest  his- 
tory—and in  the  hearts  of  the  profes- 
.=ional  foresters  following  In  his  foot- 
.-teps. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  Growth  magazine,  the  house 
organ  for  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  on  the 
occa.sion  of  Rae's  retirement.  This  story 
I  find  encouraging  and  full  of  answers  to 
those  important  questions  about  the  fu- 
ture of  our  forest  for  both  recreation  and 
the  products  we  need  as  individuals: 
Retiring  Pobesttr  Shows  Rapid  Rsgrowth 

AND     Forecasts     Even     More     Startling 

Things  to  Come 

"You  can't  possibly  predict  anything  like 
what's  going  to  happen  in  forestry  in  the 
next  50  years."  according  to  Rae  L.  Johnson, 
who  has  Just  retired  as  Manager,  Western 
Timberlands  Georgia  Pacific  Corp.  after  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  woods  executive. 

"Fantastic  things  are  coming  in  forestry  . . . 
predict  anything  you  like  and  the  chances 
are  that  you  won't  have  gone  far  enough." 
.Johnson  continued. 

Pressed  for  a  look  Into  his  woodlands 
crystal  ball,  Johnson  said,  "I  believe  the  use 
of  the  forests  for  production  of  vitally- needed 
fiber  products  will  be  increasingly  Important 
This  will  Increase  the  price  of  timber.  The 
demand  will  far  exceed  the  supply  and  the 
price  will  continue  to  go  up." 

LEARN    FROM    FOROPE 

The  hope  that  the  United  States  "will  take 
a  good  look  at  the  forests  of  Europe,  m  which 
It  has  been  proved  that  timber  harvest  and 
recreation  are  compatible,"  was  expressed  by 
Johnson.  The  Black  Forest  of  Germany  Is  one 
example. 

Continuing  on  this  theme  of  utilization. 
Johnson  said,  "he  feels  the  wise  use  of  forest 
land  is  to  harvest  the  timber  when  It  Is 
ready  .  .  .  but  the  rest  of  the  time  enjoy  the 
scenery." 

Predicting  that  a  shorter  harvest  cycle  will 
be  the  general  rule  In  the  Douglas  fir  re- 
gions. Johnson  envisioned  this  type  of  "regu- 
lar and  forever  use  of  the  woodlands:  cut  the 
timber  one  year:  the  next,  plant  trees:  then 
for  two  or  three  years  protect  and  nurture 
the  seedlings.  The  rest  of  the  time  this  new- 
crop  provides  scenery  and  even  improves  the 
air  we  breathe  by  producing  oxygen." 

■'I  never  could  understand  those  folks  who 
shed   grallons  of  tears  about   the  temporary 
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roughness  of  a   clearcut   area,"  said   John- 

n  -wlu    don't    they    look    someplace 

^se  where  there  are  huge  vistas  of  green 
-ees  and  be.iutiful  scenery." 
"••Those  people  who  cry  about  clearcuts 
a-nuldn't  hold  their  picnics  In  a  recently  har- 
vested cornfield,  yet  that  Is  exactly  what  they 
^f^en  try  to  do,"  he  added  as  an  example. 

There" are  manv  "marvelously  scenic"  areas 
ui  the  Dougla.s  fir  region  where  the  timber 
has  been  harvested  and  new  growth  has  rap- 
itUv  followed.  Johnson  pointed  out.  He  re- 
called that  in  the  Coos  Bay.  Oregon,  area 
where  Douglas  Welch  is  Chief  Forester,  -there 
used  to  be  old  snag  patches  that  were  given 
up  for  lost  and  now  they  are  beautiful  and 
healthv  forests." 

FOURTEEN    YEARS,    3  5    FEET 

Johnson  Is  credited  with  pioneering  for 
Georgia-Pacific  the  now  common  practice 
of  clear-cutting  Douglas  fir,  then  starting  a 
new  crop  of  trees  by  aerial  seeding.  He  recalls 
vividly  the  controversy  that  surrounded  the 
"pioneering  tract."  an  entire  section  of  land 
in  the  G-P  Toledo,  Oregon,  holdings.  A  re- 
quest was  made  to  the  Oregon  State  Forester 
for  a  permit  to  clearcut  this  section,  to  be 
followed  by  aerial  seeding  or  hand  planting 
with  seedlings.  After  considerable  verbal 
negotiation,  this  was  granted.  Johnson  recalls 
he  heard  several  references  in  the  timber  In- 
dustry to  "G-P  being  a  cut-and-get-out  out- 
fit." "Well,"  says  Johnson,  "we  haven't  cut 
out  yet  and  we  haven't  gotten  out  yet."  And 
in  this  section  of  Toledo  timber  .  .  John- 
son can  point  to  trees  more  than  35  feet  high 
in  the  area  logged  Just  15  years  ago,  "and  I 
believe  this  tract  will  be  ready  to  harvest  at 
age  35." 

Johnson  spoke  admiringly  of  the  late  Owen 
R.  Cheatham,  Pounder  of  the  Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation.  "Mr.  Cheatham,"  says  Johnson, 
"was  the  beet  forester  of  his  day."  He  said. 
"G-P  started  In  the  timber  business  from 
scratch,  without  any  inhibitions  whatsoever, 
and  by  leading  In  complete  utilization  and 
complete  reforestation,  It  revolutionized  the 
entire  Industry." 

SEED   TREES    ARE    EXPENSIVE 

Johnson  has  made  a  continuing  study  of 
reforestation  through  the  years.  He  feels  the 
practice  of  leaving  seed  trees  for  reforesting 
Dauglas  fir  Is  wasteful  and  expensive.  "The 
timber  you  leave  Is  vulnerable  to  fire  and  In- 
sects and  It  Is  worth  thousands  of  dollars  per 
acre"  .  .  .  leaving  Isolated  seed  trees  "Is  the 
most  exptenslve  and  least  eflBclent  method 
ever  devised  to  reforest  an  area."  But  the 
way  G-P  (and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Indtis- 
trj'i  does  It  now.  Is  quite  dififerent.  As  John- 
son explains  It.  "First,  you  get  the  crop.  Then 
it  costs  about  10  cents  a  thousand  board 
feet  I  of  the  harvested  crop  )  to  reforest.  What 
can  you  do  so  cheaply  and  get  a  better  return 
on  your  money?" 

Now.  as  Johnson  is  (he  says)  hanging  up 
his  "cork"  boots,  the  Industry  is  on  the 
threshold  of  better  methods  of  reforestation. 
One  of  these  that  ha^  great  promise  Is  re- 
viewed on  pages  2  and  3  in  this  issue. 

KEEP    LANDS    IN    PRODUCTION 

"If  the  land  owners  keep  the  land  in  pro- 
duction. It  win  take  care  of  the  ecology," 
Johnson  believes. 

This  65-year-old  forester  was  bom  at  Clip- 
per. Washlntgon.  where  his  father  worked 
for  a  shingle  mill.  A  year  later  the  family 
moved  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington. 

His  first  woods  Job  came  when  he  was 
seven  and  in  grade  school.  He  and  his 
brother  were  hired  to  watch  the  nearby  log- 
ging railroad  track  and  put  out  .small  flres 
started  by  the  steam  locomotive.  "Each  of 
us  got  $2.50  for  the  summer's  work,"  he  re- 
calls. The  next  summer  his  mother  cooked  In 
the  logging  camp  and  the  two  boys  were 
helpers.  "We  got  a  100  percent  pay  raise,  $5 
for  each  of  us  for  the  summer."  Johnson's 
first  career  ambition  was  to  be  a  pharmacist. 
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then  a  chemical  engineer.  But  he  needed 
summer  work.  Joined  the  Weyerhaeuser 
woods  crew  in  1927  as  a  chairman  on  a  sur- 
vey gang.  He  then  decided  to  be  a  logging 
en£;lneer. 

Someone  told  him.  "If  you're  going  to  be  a 
logging  engineer,  you  first  should  learn 
something  about  logging."  He  did  and  con- 
tinued to  advance,  meanwhile  completing 
his  engineering  training  and  reaching  the 
post  of  Chief  Forest  Engineer  at  Weyerhaeu- 
ser's  Longview.  Washington,  operations  in 
1942.  He  shifted  to  a  Canadian  company  In 
1950  as  Woods  Manager  for  four  years.  On 
January  1,  1954,  he  went  to  Springfield,  Ore- 
gon, in  charge  of  timberlands  for  the  Spring- 
field Plywood  Corporation.  Washington  Ve- 
neer Company  owned  a  majority  Interest  In 
Springfield  Plywood  and  some  years  earlier, 
G-P  had  acquired  that  Interest.  With  the 
acquisition  of  the  Booth-Kelly  Lumber  Com- 
i>any.  the  two  operations  were  merged  Into 
the  Georgia-Pacific  Springfield  Division.  In 
1955  Johnson  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon,  as 
Assistant  to  \Mce  President -Timber  Opera- 
tions. 

Johnson  says  he  plans  to  continue  to  live 
in  the  Portland  area  and  do  what  comes 
naturally."  This  includes  operation  of  his 
own  90-acre  Tree  Farm  on  the  Toutle  River 
m  Washington,  where  he  has  been  harvest- 
111';  timber  regularly  during  the  24  years  he 
has  owned  it.  This  tract  was  first  cut  In  1905 
The  trees  on  it  now.  Johnson  says,  "are  Just 
like  money  in  the  bank."  Johnson  plans  to 
actively  pursue  his  hobby  of  wood  carving 
"if  I  can  get  the  raw  material  .  .  .  and  I 
think  I  can."  He  also  will  keep  In  touch  with 
the  industry,  as  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  re- 
elected Treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Logging  Con- 
gress, a  major  industry  organization. 


INDIANA'S   TIME  TURMOIL 
BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  which  outlines 
Indiana's  time  turmoil. 

Although  the  geography  may  be  a  bit 
amiss,  the  article  does  present  the  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  a  solution.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  1971] 
Indiana  Split  by  "Isl.^nds  of  Time" 

Washington.  March  28. — In  northwest  In- 
diana, they  tell  a  story  about  a  man  from 
Hammond  who  was  contemplating  a  bus  trip 
to  Chicago,  a  dLstance  of  about  10  miles. 

"What  time  does  this  bus  leave?"  he  asked 
the  driver. 

"Seven  o'clock,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  what  time  does  the  bus  arrive?"  he 
asked. 

"Elght-flfteen,"  the  driver  said. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  man,  turning  away. 
"I  can  get  there  faster  walking." 

The  trip  really  takes  only  15  minutes,  but 
unless  Congress  passes  emergency  legislation 
before  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  when  most 
of  the  country  goes  on  daylight  saving  time, 
such  apocryphal  Incidents  will  become  a 
maddening  reality  for  a  million  residents  of 
Indiana. 

TWO  TIMB  POCKETS 

The  worried  Indlanlans,  who  ;ast  week 
sent  representatives  to  petition  a  Senate 
Commerce  subcommittee  for  swift  action  are 
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the  unintended  victims  of  a  quirk  In  the 
Uniform  Time  Act,  a  1966  law  that  was  sup- 
posed  to   simplify  national   time  standards 

About  lour-fifths  of  the  state's  pr.puiatton 
lies  In  the  Eastern  time  zone,  but  two  small 
pockets.  Ill  the  nort.hwest  and  southwest 
corners  of  the  state,  are  In  the  Central  zone. 

The  meandering  boundary  line  Is  not  the 
work  of  some  perverse  Government  bureau- 
crat. The  residents  of  the  two  pockets  wanted 
them  drawn  that  way.  since  each  area  shares 
the  economic  and  cultural  life  of  a  large  city 
also  in  the  Central  zone — the  northwest  cor- 
ner with  Chicago,  the  southwest  with  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

In  years  past,  when  Chicago  and  Louisville 
advanced  their  clocks  an  hour  to  observe 
Central  daylight  time,  Indiana  residents  liv- 
ing in  the  Central  zone  did  the  same.  But 
'.ast  month  the  Indiana  legislature  voted,  at 
•-lie  behest  of  the  Eastern  zone  residents,  to 
exempt  the  state  from  daylight  saving,  and 
now  the  Indianians  in  the  western  corners 
must  remalii  on  Central  standard  time  while 
their  big-city  neighbors  move  an  hour  ahead. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate,  Intro- 
duced by  two  Indiana  Democrats.  Birch  Bayh 
■iiid  V.ince  Hartke.  that  would  resolve  the 
prabiem  by  amending  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
to  permit  slates  split  by  time  zones  to  exempt 
ur.e  zone  from  daylight  time  while  allowing 
residents  in  the  other.  If  they  desire,  to  ad- 
vance their  clocks. 

The  desire  was  evident  last  week  when 
business  and  civil  officials  from  the  "Islands 
of  time"  told  the  subcommittee  of  the  "In- 
tolerable" problems  that  would  arlae  unless 
the  bill  were  passed. 

One  witness,  Martin  L.  Lelch.  a  radio  sta- 
tion executive  from  Evansvllle,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  state,  pointed  out  that  the 
checkerboard  time  pattern  would  affect  trav- 
elers passing  through  Indiana,  as  well  as 
residents. 

HOW  rr  WOtTLD  WORK 

A  person  moving  from  East  to  West,  Mr. 
Leich  said,  would  have  to  set  his  watch  back 
an  hour  as  he  passed  from  Ohio,  on  Eastern 
daylight  time.  Into  eastern  Indiana,  which 
vi'ould  be  on  Eastern  standard  time.  As  he 
moved  Into  one  of  the  two  pockets,  both  on 
Central  standard  time,  he  would  have  to  set 
his  watch  back  still  another  hour. 

Then,  when  he  entered  Illinois,  which 
would  be  on  Central  daylight  time,  he  would 
have  to  advance  his  watch  an  hour. 

"This  Is  not  the  sort  of  uniformity  that 
ths  Federal  Uniform  Time  Act  was  supposed 
to  promote,"  Mr.  Leich  said. 

The  Senate  bill,  and  an  Identical  one  In 
the  House,  are  described  as  "certain  to  pass" 
well  before  the  advent  of  daylight  saving 
time. 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  testimony  on 
another  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator  Marlow 
W.  Cook.  Republican  of  Kentucky,  that 
would  shorten  the  period  of  daylight  saving 
time  from  six  months  to  three.  The  bill  would 
move  the  beginning  of  daylight  saving,  now 
the  last  Sunday  In  April,  to  the  last  Sunday 
before  Memorial  Day. 

Daylight  time  would  end  the  day  after 
Labor  Day,  instead  of  the  last  Sunday  In 
October,  as  It  does  now. 

Support  for  Senator  Cook's  bill  came  chiefly 
from  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  pointed  out  that  during  daylight  time 
harvesting  must  often  be  delayed  until  noon. 
when  the  late-rising  sun  has  finally  burned 
dew  off  the  fields. 

Another  witness.  Mrs.  Susan  Spoonamore. 
the  president  of  the  Kentucky  Congress  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  told  the  sub- 
committee that  during  the  late  spring  and 
early  fall,  schoolchildren  must  leave  their 
houses  In  darkness  and  are  often  In  the 
classroom  before  the  sun  rises.  She  said  that 
the  hazard  was  especially  great  for  rural  chil- 
dren, who  were  forced  to  walk  along  country 
ro,\ds  in  the  dark. 
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WORKERS  AWAITING  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL AID  ON  TARIFFS 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  spoke  about  the  on  and  off  quality 
of  Presidential  leadership  which  has  put 
national  trade  policy  In  a  vacuum,  which 
has  vitiated  any  positive  movements  to 
aid  the  pockets  of  serious  dislocation  re- 
sulting from  imports  and  unfair  foreign 
competition. 

Today  I  wish  to  carry  this  concern  with 
Presidential  delay  and  inaction  right  to 
the  homes  of  approximately  3,700  work- 
ers. 

These  are  shoe  workers  who  have  won 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  a  tie 
vote  on  their  petitions  for  adjustment 
assLjtance. 

They  have  been  through  the  inevitable 
bureaucratic  redtape  and  filed  petitions 
with  the  Government  for  aid.  They  have 
waited  the  statutory  period  while  the 
Tariff  Commission  deliberated  to  see 
whether  as  a  result  in  major  part  of  con- 
cessions granted  under  trade  agreements, 
shoes  were  being  imported  in  such  quan- 
tities to  cause  or  threaten  to  cause  im- 
employment.  They  have  come  close  to 
winning  their  case  since  the  President 
himself  last  year.  In  petitions  paralleling 
these,  voted  with  the  affirmative  side  and 
initiated  adjustment  aissistance  pro- 
grams. 

But  what  has  happened  this  year? 
Nothing. 

For  2  months  since  February  8  when 
the  Tariff  Commission  split  2-2,  2,400 
workers  from  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire.  Maine,  and  Illinois  have 
waited  for  Presidential  action. 

For  another  month,  since  March  8, 
400  workers  from  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  and 
Illinois,  have  also  waited  for  Presidential 
action. 

Now,  yesterday,  the  TariH  Commission 
split  once  more  in  the  same  way  that  they 
have  on  each  occasion  since  last  June. 
Three  more  petitions,  all  from  Massa- 
chusetts, involving  an  additional  750  to 
1.000  workers  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
President  for  his  action,  or  inaction. 

I  urge  the  President  to  act  immedi- 
ately. 

Frankly  I  do  not  understand  the 
paralysis  which  has  beset  the  Presiden- 
tial offices. 

The  delay  affects  unemployed,  many  of 
whom  are  elderly.  No  precedent  is  in- 
volved in  acting  favorably  on  these  peti- 
tions. No  broad  trade  policy  is  estab- 
lished or  undone.  What  the  President 
does  by  voting  in  the  affirmative  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  these  nearly  4,000 
workers  to  receive  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  retraining  aid,  if  it  is 
locally  available.  In  point  of  fact,  these 
benefits  are  neither  quantitatively  nor 
qualitatively  adequate,  but  they  are  what 
is  available  under  existing  legislative  and 
administrative  authority.  They  should  be 
fully  used. 
In  1969.  President  Nixon  called  upon 
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Congress  to  enact  ".significant  improve- 
ments in  the  mean.s  by  which  U.S.  indus- 
tr>-,  firms,  and  workers  can  receive  as- 
sLstance  from  their  government  to  meet 
mjury  truly  caused  by  imports." 

The  President  then  recognised  that 
freer  trade  can  'caiise  hardship  for  parts 
of  the  community." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  that  thLs  same 
President  has  by  his  maction  delayed 
even  the  existing  benefits  available  to 
workers. 
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PUBLIC  BE  DAMNED:  ATTITUDE  BY 
POSTAL  SERVICE  POINTED  OUT  IN 
ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  EDITORIAL 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

nr    MINNESOTA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXT.ATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tiie 
events  of  the  past  several  weeks  are  of 
ai..v  indication.  I  believe  I  am  on  the 
road  to  discovering  a  truism.  And  that 
is.  if  private  corporations  are  generally 
imrespon.=;ive  to  the  public;  then  public 
corporations  with  a  monopoly  guaran- 
teed by  Congress  are  totally  unrespon- 
sive. 

The  public  corporation  I  speak  of  is 
the  U.S.  Pa-tal  Service  and  under  its 
new  status  as  a  corporation  it  is  finding 
new  -delights"  to  inflict  upon  the  public 
above  and  beyond  its  habitual  ineffi- 
ciency. 

These  new  delights  include,  and  mv 
list  is  far  from  inclusive,  iiighhanded- 
ness.  .secrecy,  disregard  for  Federal  law. 
and  a  general  '^isresard  for  the  public 
as  well  as  elected  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral officials. 

I  believe  the  following  editorial  well 
sums  up  the  present  .situation.  I  would 
additionally  note  that  I  was  first  made 
aware  of  the  Postal  Services  designs  on 
Port  Snelling  land  by  several  concerned 
citizens  nearly  2  months  ago.  I  immedi- 
ately launched  a  .series  of  inquiries  with 
the  Postal  Service  and  after  3  weeks  of 
repeated  inquiries  by  myself  and  my  staff 
the  Postal  Service  would  neither  confirm 
nor  deny  the  reports. 

Finally,  in  respon.<:e  to  a  routine  in- 
quiry to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. I  discovered  that  the  Postal 
Service  did  indeed  covet  68  acres  at  Fort 
Snelling. 

I  concluded  then  and  I  firmly  believe 
now  that  the  Postal  Service  hoped  to 
perform  their  land  grab  covertly  before 
the  public  or  its  elected  representatives 
could  protest. 

I  Immediately  protested  the  high- 
handed and  secretive  route  used  by  the 
Postal  Service,  and  quickly  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Representative  Dowald  Pkasb»,  iwlnted 
out  that  the  Postal  Service  was  flaunting 
Federal  environmental  law  and  policy. 

Soon  the  protest  was  joined  by  Minne- 
sota's Gov.  Wendell  Anderson,  the  Min- 
nesota Historical  Society.  Representa- 
tive William  Pkihzel.  whoae  district  in- 
cludes the  land  the  Service  wsmts  to  grab, 
the  two  Senators  from  Minnesota.  Wal- 
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and  many  private  citizens. 

Despite  thLs  bipartisan  opposition  and 
serious  concern  with  both  the  land  grab 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Postal 
Service  has  conducted  Itself,  the  Service 
.seems  to  remain  arrogantly  determined 
to  stick  unaltered  to  its  present  course 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  thla 
■pubUc-be-damned"  attitude  continues 
If  it  does,  now  is  the  Ume  Congress 
should  know  about  it  and  further  do 
something  about  it.  As  the  following  from 
the  March  25  edition  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch suggests: 

The  entire  Congresa  should  be  made  aware 
If  the  attitude  of  Poatal  Service  offlclala. 

I  am  taking  the  privilege  of  so  inform- 
ing Congress  now : 

PtTBLic  Be  Damned 
.■Ml  unexpected  and  unwanted  by-product 

eems  to  have  been  produced  dunng  the 
process  or  converting  the  U.S.  Po.st  Office 
Department  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  The 
new  corporation  has  emerged  from  the  con- 
version process  with  a  ■public-be-damned" 
attitude  that  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 

.vhat  Congress  had  in  mind. 

The  Postal  Service's  disregard  for  the 
public  has  been  vividly  displayed  in  the 
controversy  over  the  future  of  the  Port 
Snelling  polo  fleld  and  parade  ground.  The 
Postal  Service  has  been  caught  trying  to 
quietly  push  through  a  proposal  to  buUd 
a  large  bulk  mall  handling  facllltv  there 
and  postal  officials  have  resisted  a  great 
deal  of  pubUc  pressure  gainst  the  proposal. 
Rep.  Joseph  Karth  of  St.  Paul  noted  the 
attitude  after  the  Minnesota  congressional 
delegation  made  a  concerted  effort  to  get 
*he    Postal    Service    to    abandon    its    plans 

There  was  Uttle  evidence  that  they  wanted 
to  be  conciliatory  or  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  listen  to  our  objections,  "  Karth  said 

The:r  attitude  was  considerably  different 
•han  It  was  prior  to  the  time  they  became  a 
corporation." 

The  Postal  Service  did  not  notify  any 
.Minnesota  lawmakers  of  the  plan  to  locate 
the  bulk  mall  facility  at  Port  SneUlng.  nor 
did  it  consult  with  either  the  Metropolitan 
Council,  which  has  performed  land  use 
s'udies  of  the  are*,  or  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  which  is  supposed  to 
study  the  environmental  impact  of  such  a 
facility  before  It  is  built.  The  Postal  Service 
rinally  asked  the  Environmental  Protection 
.\gency  for  a  study  after  Rep.  Donald  Praser 
of  Minneapolis  pointed  out  this  requirement 
under  federal  law. 

The  area  in  question  has  considerable  hls- 
•orlcal  significance.  Is  ideally  suited  to  park 
land  and  is  adjacent  to  the  existing  Port 
Snelling  State  Park.  Minnesota  officials  have 
sought  to  obtain  the  land  for  park  purposes 
:or  many  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  potential 
iiulk  mall  handling  facility  sites  around  'he 
Twin  ClMea  that  would  not  meet  anv  local 
-pposition.  Postal  officials  indicated  little 
willingness  to  consider  any  of  :he  alter- 
nates Ln  their  meeting  with  the  Minnesota 
congressional  delegation. 

The  new  corporate  Postal  Service  was  set 
up  to  improve  the  mall  service,  n  j:  to  thuml: 
Ita  nose  at  the  public.  It  la  still  a  t;ax-sup- 
ported  public  body  and,  eis  such,  should  be 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  cltlaens  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  elected  representatives  In 
Congress.  The  entire  Congress  should  be 
inade  aware  of  the  attitude  of  Postal  Servl-e 
oificials.  If  corrective  measures  are  needed. 
they  should  be  taken  before  the  Pos*-il  Serv- 
ice grows  Into  a  monolithic  monster  thai 
does  not  respond   to  any  outside  authority. 
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WELCOME  TO  THE   NATION'S 

CAPITAL 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    M.\SS.*CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 
Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  hiinK  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  statement,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  March  17,  of  the 
Irish   American    Club    of    Washington, 

D  C 

The  recent  troubles  in  Northern  Ire- 
land disturb  us  all  ver>'  greatly,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  con- 
sideration 10  the  position  of  this  orga- 
nization. 

The  .statement  follows : 
Welcome    rr    the    Nation's    CAPriAL,    Hon. 

John  LY.«IC.^,  Prime  Minister  or  Ireland 
The  members  of  the  Irish  American  Club 
of  Washington,  DC.  wish  you  a  most  en- 
joyable visit  .ind  pray  that  your  discussions 
with  President  Nixon  prove  fruitful  We  hope 
that  yon  will  call  to  the  President's  atten- 
tion the  following  Injustices  being  perpe- 
trated on  youi  fellow  countrymen  by  the 
British  subsidized   puppet  "government"   of 

•Northern  Ireland." 

(a)  The  rampant  discrimination  practiced 
by  that  •government,"  which  systematJcally 
denies  housing  and  employment  to  the 
Catholic  population  and  thereby  forces  an 
extremely  high  percentage  of  its  youth  to 
emigrate.  For  example,  the  current  unem- 
ployment rate  In  the  ghetto  of  Ballymurphy. 
Belfast  has  now  reached  the  staggering  rate 
of  44  percent  among  the  male  ix>pulatlon 
while  the  emigration  rate  among  the  Catho- 
lic male  population  of  Dungannon,  County 
Tyrone  Is  47  percent  In  the  18-28-year  age 
bracket. 

(b)  The  total  denial  of  equal  Justice  under 
law  to  minority  citizens.  Under  the  "Special 
Powers  Act."  Innocent  people  are  subject  to 
arrest  and  Imprisonment  for  up  to  10  years 
without  the  benefit  of  a  trial  or,  for  that 
matter,  without  any  formal  charges  being 
made  against  them. 

(c)  The  blatant  use  of  gerrymandering 
tactics  to  contemptously  manipulate  con- 
stituency boundaries  In  a  manner  which  will 
assure  a  Unionist  majority.  The  most  glar- 
ing example  of  these  methods  Is  the  city  of 
Derry,  where  a  Unionist  minority  of  32  per- 
cent elects  12  Members  to  the  City  Council 
while  the  Catholic  majority  of  88  percent  can 
only  elect  8  Members  to  that  body.  Histori- 
cally, the  Province  of  Ulster  consists  of  nine 
counties.  Of  these  nine,  Ave  and  a  half  are 
predominantly  Catholic  and  three  and  a  half 
Protestant.  If  all  five  and  a  half  Catholic 
counties  had  been  detached  from  Ulster, 
what  remains  would  not  have  justified  the 
existence  of  a  separate  government  in  Bel- 
fast. So  the  border  was  devised  assigning  the 
Counties  of  Donegal,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan 
to  the  Republic  of  Ireland  while  retaining 
Fermanagh.  Tyrone  and  South  Down  for  rule 
by  the  government  of  "Northern  Ireland," 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  Tould  al- 
ways have  an  artificial  Protestant  majority. 
If  there  was  ever  a  case  of  gerrymandering, 
surely  this  is  it. 

It  Is  sad  that  Britain  has  not  learned  from 
her  experience  In  Cyprus.  India,  Nigeria,  and 
every  other  Colony  which  ever  flew  the  Union 
Jack.  It  Is  tragic  that  she  should  insist  on 
maintaining  a  "paper"  government  in  Ulster 
which  la  the  long  run  has  not  got  a  snow- 
ball's chance  In  Hell. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  you,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, seek  the  full  support  of  President  Nixon 
and  the  enormous  influence  of  his  Ofllce  to 
help  achieve  the  following  objectives: 
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(1)  The  Immediate  vithdraval  from  the 
six  counties  of  all  British  troops,  whose  very 
presence  there  only  serves  to  Increase  ten- 
sions with  the  resultant  senseless  loss  of  lives 
on  all  sides; 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  neutral  United 
Nations  peace  keeping  force  which  your  Gov- 
ernment has  already  aidorsed; 

(3)  The  holding  of  a  free  and  open  pleb- 
iscite In  a  true  democratic  fashion  by  the 
pwople  of  all  Ireland,  under  United  Nations 
supervision,  to  exercise  their  right  of  Na- 
tional Sell-Determination. 

We  believe  that  the  above  proposals  are  s 
basic  pre-requlslte  to  the  creation  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  among  all  the  people  of 
Ireland,  North  and  South,  Catholic  &  Prot- 
estant. 

Respectfully, 

Jamks  D.   Haoan, 
Chairman,  PoHtical  Action  Committee, 
Irish  American  Club  of  Washington,  D.C. 


A  PROFOUND  COMMENTARY  ON 
PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Calumet  Index,  a  publication  .serving  the 
far  South  Side  of  Chicago,  in  its  Wednes- 
day, March  24  edition,  carried  a  very 
profound  article  by  Rev.  Harry  D.  Pier- 
son,  a  black  clergyman. 

This  article  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pier- 
son  is  stimulated  by  the  complications 
he  faces  as  an  active  clergyman  work- 
ing to  stabilize  a  residential  community 
and  to  provide  the  leadership  which  a 
man  of  the  cloth  is  expected  to  bring  to 
his  congregation  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lives : 

A  Profotttto  Commxktabt  on  Problems  or 
Today 

Black  leadership,  and  we  refer  to  Chicago 
Black  self-elected  spokesmen  for  our  race; 
should  start  thinking  In  terms  of  the  angry 
distorted,  and  disoriented  youth.  It  is  their 
philosophy  and  Ideology  that  is  motivating 
our  youth  today.  This  anger  Is  costly,  neigh- 
borhoods are  deteriorating,  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  damages  are  Inflicted  upon 
schools  weekly.  Each  week  the  board  of  edu- 
cation must  replace  broken  windows. 

About  99  ^r  of  our  schools  that  are  located 
in  our  Black  neighborhoods  have  the  mark- 
ing of  the  gangs  written  all  over  them.  Not 
to  mention  the  genocide  among  the  youth, 
and  the  black-board.  jungle-Uke  atmosphere 
that  is  present  in  the  class  rooms.  I  have 
not  read,  nor  have  I  heard  any  of  the  Black 
leaders  who  say  "they  are  my  spokesmen," 
speak  out  against  these  criminal  acts  ag»inst 
our  Institutions  of  public  education.  I  have 
not  heard  them  speak  out  against  the 
violence  or  condone  street  gangs,  or  against 
Black  crimes,  against  Black  people,  by  Black 
people. 

In  fact,  I  haven't  heard  anything  that 
would  give  our  youth  hope  for  a  brighter 
and  a  well  meaning  future.  All  I've  heard  Is 
demands  of  revcdt,  and  hatred  of  the  "White" 
man  and  his  system.  It  is  the  only  system 
that  an  American  Black  man  knows.  I  think 
It  is  a  rather  nice  one,  considering  the  free- 
dom that  one  could  achieve  in  other  coun- 
tries it  Is  second  to  heaven. 

I  am  shocked  to  hear  these  "Black  leaders" 
proclaim  that  they  are  for  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  Black  man  and  other  minori- 
ties. They  are  speaking  In  terms  of  an  armed 
revolution,  a  sure  way  to  genocide  and  loss 
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of  previous  g^lns  in  freedoms  and  equality. 
It  is  also  shocking  to  hear  the  "Black  lead- 
ers'  say  'Wliat  is  happening  to  the  Black 
youth  of  today?  have  they  all  gone  crasy?" 

It  is  remarkably  unbelievable,  and  in  a 
way,  sad  to  see  that  they  do  not  recognize 
the  creation  of  their  own  work.  It  is  the  ideol- 
ogy that  came  into  being  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  This  Ideology  advo- 
cates Black  racism  Instead  of  true  BlEu:k 
pride  of  the  achievements  of  Black  Ameri- 
cans in  the  building  of  the  country.  It  ad- 
vocates Black  racism,  and  spite  In  the  face  of 
Whites  and  other  minorities  that  struggled 
along  with  Dr.  King  to  bring  into  being  first 
class  citizenship  for  the  Black  man.  There  is 
no  emphasis  on  respect  for  the  schools,  the 
teachers,  but  yet  education  is  the  key  to  sur- 
vival: it  can  conquer  I>la8.  racial  discrimina- 
tion, and  bring  our  people  out  of  the  webs 
of  Ignorance. 

It  is  also  the  possible  ■way  toward  broth- 
erly love  and  concern  for  all  Black  people,  as 
well  as  for  other  races  in  order  that  we  may 
all  live  in  peace  and  harmony.  People  of  all 
races  are  going  to  have  to  find  solutions  to 
these  social  proolems  that  confront  us.  But 
Black  leadership  must  begin  to  strive  to 
bring  the  youth  back  to  a  sensible  snunmlt 
before  we  can  go  forward.  Until  tJhey  do  this, 
we.  the  Black  people,  will  continue  in  this 
atmosphere  of  confusion,  and  chaotic  merry- 
go-round. 

It  advocates  the  three-hundred  year  old 
grudge  of  "the  White  suppression  of  Black 
people."  It  is  a  grudge  that  should  ronaln  in 
the  past,  for  the  White  race  of  today  is  not 
responsible  for  what  occurred  three  hundred 
years  ago.  But  Black  leadership  is  responsible 
for  sowing  the  seeds  of  hate,  and  using  this 
grudge  as  an  excuse  to  illustrate  and  justify 
thlA  false,  deceptive  philooophy  of  hate. 

No  wonder  we  are  caught  up  in  the  crow 
flre  of  confusion  and  dlstinlty.  Black  loaders 
have  remained  silent  on  the  Issues;  their 
silence  has  been  interpreted  as  consent,  and 
that  the  criminal  acts  that  are  committed 
are  justified.  Just  because  one  happens  to  be 
Black,  and  has  suffered  under  bondage  in 
the  past,  also  has  had  Injiisticee  inflicted 
upon  him,  this  does  not  give  him  the  au- 
thority to  commit  criminal  acts  upon  his  fel- 
low man,  nor  does  it  give  him  the  right  to 
demand  more  than  what  is  expected.  What 
I  consider  the  moat  reasonable  is  decent 
housing,  a  safe  community,  free  from  crim- 
inal elements  of  extortion  of  home  owners, 
merchants  and  children  on  their  way  to 
school,  and  equal  Job  opportunities,  provid- 
ing one  Is  qualified  to  perform  the  functions 
of  that  job. 

Preserve  the  good  appearance  of  our 
neighborhoods  by  not  ■writing  gang  names  on 
the  buildings  and  walls.  Compete  with  the 
situation  of  bias  and  bigotry  Instead  of  form- 
ing oiu"  own  concept  which  solves  nothing, 
but  makes  the  problems  even  greater.  We 
can  compete  by  getting  the  most  of  our  edu- 
cation from  the  schools  we  vandalize  and 
mark  up;  we  can  compete  by  taking  a  realis- 
tic attitude  of  learning  instead  of  ruining. 

No,  being  Black  does  not  give  one  the  li- 
cense to  defy  the  system,  to  commit  crimes 
against  Black  i)eople  In  the  guise  of 
•Brother"  to  kill  White  policemen,  etc.  "nils 
ideology  that  is  advocated  Is  going  to  cause 
major  grave  violent  occurrences  of  blood- 
shed, and  this  blood  will  be  that  of  the  in- 
nocent Black  youth  who  have  been  pro- 
grammed violent  by  our  so  called  "Black 
leaders."  Their  minds  have  been  distorted 
from  the  realities  of  truth,  all  because  dvll 
rights  movements  have  ceased  to  become  a 
cause  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
Black  mlnortty.  Leaders  see  It  as  a  Job,  an 
income. 

Liberal  whites  who  are  conscience  stricken 
donate  thousands  of  dollars  dally  to  these 
leaders  who  are  teaching  the  Black  youth 
that  the  White  man  is  their  enemy.  Tet 
wh«i  I  try  and  get  them  to  help  me  with 
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a  church  and  a  community  center  in  which 
•hey  can  receive  the  correct  guidance,  I  can- 
not get  one  red  cent  toward  this  project. 
The  Stone  Foundation  sent  me  a  book  on 
how  to  raise  funds.  I  was  aghast ;  here  is  a 
foundation  that  is  spending  thou.sands  of 
doUsurs  to  ball  out  the  gang  members  from 
jail,  but  yet  they  couldn't  give  our  church 
a  loan  to  start  our  project  of  keeping  them 
out  of  jail  In  the  first  place.  I  can  see  a 
lout  and  confused  generation  of  rouni;  Black.s 
i?olng  to  .slaughter  because  Block  leadership 
valued  the  dollar  more  than  they  did  the 
morals  and  dignity  of  our  Black  youth.  Our 
schools  are  institutions  of  life,  education  is 
the  key  toward  solving  most  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us  in  this  present  day  society 

There  is  at  the  present,  demonstrations 
against  principals  becau.se  they  are  White  In 
the  Chicago  public  school  system,  why  is 
this  so?  Yes,  Black  leadership  has  really  done 
a  good  job  of  disorienting  the  minds  of  the 
vouth. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  the.se 
observations  very  clear:  Black  leadership  is 
concealing  from  the  youth  of  today,  the  kev 
to  life.  I  venture  to  say,  that  they  don't  want 
them  to  think  for  themselves:  they  wish  to 
keep  the  puppet  strings  on  their  minds  .so 
that  they  can  be  controlled.  I  am  a  Black 
clergyman,  mv  vows  to  Qod  are  sacred.  I 
im  sincere  :n  my  vocation,  and  dedicated 
to  my  fellow  man  I  see  terrible  injustices 
of  deception  being  Inflicted  upon  the  Black 
youth  of  today.  In  all  fairness  to  my  con- 
science I  can  no  longer  remain  silent,  nor 
can  other  men  of  the  cloth  continue  to  do 
so.  I  appeal  to  them,  I  ask  them  to  join 
.me  in  this  gesture  of  endeavor  of  righting 
the  wrongs,  for  God  sees  neither  White  nor 
Black.  I  believe,  like  times  of  old,  the  church 
must  come  forward  and  not  merely  suggest, 
but  do.  become  active  In  this  challenge  that 
calls  for  united  efforts  of  all  churches. 

There  Is  coming  a  time  In  the  very  near 
future  of  "an  awakening,"  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  damage  done  will  be  seen,  felt 
and  experienced  by  aU,  Black  and  White 
alike.  The  Black  leader  of  today  has  grown 
fat  and  rich  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
minds  of  uninformed  Black  adults,  and  our 
vouth.  some  will  regret  their  deeds,  others 
will  not.  For  like  Judas  who  betrayed  Christ 
for  thirty  pieces  of  sliver.  Black  leadership 
has  betrayed  the  Black  youth. 


STUDY  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr,  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  submitting  for  the  Recohp 
the  conference  of  mayors  league  of 
cities  study  on  "Law  Enforcement  Reve- 
nue Sharing."  This  report  is  part  of  a 
systematic  study  of  the  entire  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's budgetary  obligation  for 
cities. 

The  ?eneral  conclusion  of  this  study 
is  that — 

Federal  controls  over  states  axid  protec- 
tions for  cities  which  Congress  approved  in 
the  original  act  and  In  its  1970  amendments 
are  seriously  weakened. 

T  recommend   this   study  to   my  col- 
leagues: 
Law  Enforcement  RrvENur  Sharing  Act 

or  1971 
One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  increase  In 
crime  hae  been  a  serious  shortage  of  funds 
for  criminal  justice  at  both  the  state  and 
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local  level-;.  Recognizing  these  facts,  Con- 
brress  pas.-^er!  rhe  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Thi.s  .Act  prnviflefl.  for  the  first  time,  large- 
icale  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  law 
••nforceinent  and  criminal  ju.'^Mre  systems. 

Because  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  in  making 
bicck  grants  to  states,  is  already  a  :orm  of 
revenue  sharing,  Prealdent  Nixon  has  chosen 
the  law  enforcement  area  for  his  flrat  specific 
revenue  ;-harlng  proposal  On  March  2,  PTe<:i- 
rtent  Nixon  submitted  t-o  Congress  the  'Law 
Enftrcement  Revenue  Sharing  Art  of  1971.' 
a  complete  rnpv  of  which  is  included  af  the 
»^rd  of  thLs  analy.'is  The  new  proposal  •akes 
•he  form  ')f  a  series  i)f  kev  amendment.^  -o 
•he  current  .Safe  .Streets  Act.  Some  of  these 
changes  will  Improve  the  ability  nt  i-ities 
;.i  participate  !n  .Safe  Streets  Act  programs 
O'her  I'hanges,  however  are  cause  for  grav 
•oncern  m  that  they  senouslv  '.veaken  some 
:niiji  rtant  protections  for  cities  In  the  cur- 
'f"!it   la'* 

Tlip  h.Tsic  changes  proposed  can  'ne  mm- 
marlzed  as  follows  • 

;  Spec;a;  revenue  sharing  pavments  replace 
iilocic  action  grants  to  -he  states  according 
•■'   population 

2  S'ate  and  local  matching  requirements 
ire  aboli.shed  both  f'.r  the  new  .special  reve. 
nue  sharing  payments  and  for  discretionary 
funds,  which  are  available  a,s  direct  <?rant.s 
t.)  citleo  and  •oates.  In  addition,  the  special 
revenue  sharing  payments  mav  provide  'he 
local  .share  of  cost.",  lor  grants  for  planning 
and  corrections  facilities, 

3  LEA.\  IS  stripped  of  Its  authority  to  ap- 
prove comprehensive  .state  plans  as  a  condl- 
•  .on  precedent  'o  awarding  states  their 
block  action  grants.  Instead.  LEAA  may 
merely  review  and  comment  upon  each  State 
plan  LEAA  Is  also  required  to  perform  a 
riscal  and  programmatic  audit  one  year  after 
each  state  ha.s  been  funded,  'n  be  assured  of 
,nate  compliance  with  various  statutory  pro- 
.'..'■ions,  including  *hose  deslt,'ned  to  protect 
fities  Thus,  states  no  longer  have  to  demon- 
strate that  they  will  p.ass  through  adequate 
assi.-.tance  to  cities  or  that  they  will  concen- 
'rate  adequate  assistance  on  high  crime 
ireas  before  »hey  receive  federal  funds  Also, 
states  now  have  much  greater  control  over 
.ill  substantive  content  of  their  comprehen- 
sive plans. 

4.  Provisions  requiring  i^rant  recipients  to 
show  that  thev  will  assume  full  cost  of  .uded 
programs  after  the  .assistance  rtms  out  and 
that  thev  will  maintain  their  levels  of  ex- 
penditure for  criminal  justice  are  dropped. 

5.  States  are  relieved  of  the  requirement 
that  they  must  make  technical  .i.ssistance 
available    to    local    communities. 

The  new  proposal  does  leave  a  series  of 
important  LEAA  programs  essentioih  un- 
changed. These  include: 

The  planning  grant  program    .Part  Bi 

The  correct  ions  progrtun  i  Part  E ) . 

The  discretionary'  grant  program  i  with  the 
exception  that  .ill  state  :ind  local  match  re- 
quirements are  dropped  i 

The  National  Institute  research  program. 

The   .Academic    .Assistance    Program 

The  statistics  program 

The  LEAA  sponsored  technical  assistance 
program. 

To  the  extent  that  these  programs  bene- 
fit cities,  their  retention  is  positive  How- 
ever It  should  also  be  noted  *hat  the  new 
proposal  does  .nothing  to  increase  direct 
grants  to  cities  or  to  relieve  cities  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  red  tape  they  must  iiow 
overcome  to  receive  funds  from  states,  and 
In  these  respects  it  is  seriously  lacking. 

During  1970.  Congress  passed  a  series  of 
badly  needed  amendments  to  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  These  amendments  benefitted 
cities  Significantly  by  requiring  states  to 
give  greater  regard  to  city  needs  and  im- 
pwovlng  city  participation  in  both  the  plan- 
ning and   action  grant   pirograms. 

Key  amendments  retained  by  the  new  plan 
Include : 

— Unproved  requirements  for   local  repre- 
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sentatlon  on  st-ite  ,ind  regional  plannine 
council.'-.  * 

—the  requirement  that  olaiuiing  monev 
be  ni.idp  direct Iv  available  to  major  cities 
ind  counties 

A  provision  promoflr.g  -he  •-.-f  ,;■  ,r".nr 
'inds  to  establish  comprehensive  criminal 
'i.tice  planning  capacities  in  major  citie,'; 
i.d  counties. 

Liberalization  of  the  limitation  on  sup, 
port  for  sal.iries  of  law  enforcement  pers.-,n. 
nel. 

Many  cities  have  alrer-.dv  -aken  prsitivo 
'ep=  to  benefit  from  :hesp  amendments  arrt 
i.Rve  rhus  far  recived  excellent  c.-;operatinti 
from  manv  LEAA  otficlais  ui  doing  .so  These 
.i.TiPndment,s  are  if  sreat  lelp  tij  -hp  cities 
and  -o  the  extent  that  the  ne-*  propo.sal  re- 
•ai:.^  them    NLC  and  USCM  ,^upp<:irts  it. 

XLC  .tiid  USCM  ai.su  .suppoir  ellminat.f.ii  Lt 
,..cal  m.Ui-hing  r^q-iiremei.t,-  for  --ippcial  rev- 
enue ,ihar;ng  payments  a-.rt  'rr  dLscretlohar,- 
grant.s  This  100  federal  funding  will  be 
■f  J:reat  iiclp  -o  financially  ha-d  pre.sseri 
ilies,  particularlv  ,.;,ce  it  ■A'culd  elimiaate 
,t  requirement  that  part  of  the  local  match  be 
in  cash  beginning  \vlth  fiscal  year  197', 

H  I'.vever  the  ser-tiou  of  the  proposal  which 
-trips  LEAA  of  its  resDoiisibility  to  approve 
•ompreliersive  istate  plans  prior  to  federal 
'undms  cramot  be  .suppr.rted".  Under  t!.e  -lew 
plan,  LEAA  would  have  onlv  •  .vo  duties  re- 
lating to  state.. 

1  Review,,  comment  and  make  non-hlndlng 
rprrimmer.dations  m  ;,rate  plans:  and 

2  Perform  tlscal  and  programmatic  audit.^ 
me  year  af'er  -tates  rprpive  their  rpve.-.uc 
sharing  payments  to  determine  if  statutorv 
directives  have  been  m.et 

Thu.s.  federal  controls  o^■er  states  iii.d  pn.- 
'pctions  for  cities  'Ahich  Congres,^  apnroved 
III  the  original  ac-  and  m  it.s  I'»70  amerd- 
.Tients  are  ..eriously  weakened  We  are  par- 
'icnlarly  concerned  about  several  icev  provi- 
-lons  m  this  resoect 

Presently,  statei  must  pa-.s-through  75  of 
their  block  grants  to  localities.  ;:nd  begin- 
ning .Tulv  1,  1972.  the  perceiitaee  ^f  its  an- 
nual block  grant  each  stale  allocates  to  its 
localities  mu.n  equal  the  local  ohare  of  total 
tate  and  local  .•riin:n.>l  justice  fxpeiidiiures 

States  must  adequately  take  into  account 
'he  needs  and  requests  of  local  units  of  gov- 
frnment  in  distributir.g  i^unds 

Sta-ps  mtisi  provide  an  acle<iuai,e  sliare  if 
.i.ssnstance  to  areas  with  both  high  crime  inci- 
dence and  high  law  enforcement  .accivii- 

AU  of  th.ese  crucial  proviaio..s  would  !"e 
monitored  by  LEAA  only  reiroactively  That 
being  the  cast-,  if  anv  of  them  .vere  .norcper- 
iv  administered  by  ihe  states,  •here  annear.s 
to  be  no  effective  rec-une  for  local  uovern- 
mentis.  This  apparent  lack  of  effective  re- 
'•ourse  for  t.he  citifS  is  particularly  troubling 
f tir  several  leaions : 

The  above  provislnsvs.  while  extremely  im- 
portant, are  not  nrecise  m  nat'ure.  and  thu.s 
there  Is  an  obvious  possibility  "-hai  stales 
mav  interpret  them  uffairlv  'o  'he  detri- 
'UP'  t  ,:)f  tlie  ci'ies 

The  lOO"^,  federal  funding  .vill  give  states 
a  stronger  .nducemeni  to  retain  as  much  ac- 
■ivltv  money  .as  possible  for  themselves, 

LEAA  J  central  and  regional  staffs  iiave  ai- 
vays  been  very  heavily  burdened,  and  the^ 
are  n.u  statfed  for  a  major  post-audit  opera- 
tion. 


FOR   THE   DISADVANTAGED   THERE 
IS    A    MESSAGE    IN    VETOES 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF  pennsvlvanh 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  by  the  pattern  of 
Pre.sidential   vetoes   which,   in  the  last 
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Congress,  has  indicated  a  total  lack  of 
regard  for  "^e  disadvantaged  in  our 
society  It  seems  to  be  that  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  evidence  of 
these  vetoes,  perhaps  on  the  theory  that 
thi.s  is  only  what  one  would  expect  of  a 
Republican  administration. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  explanation  is 
,so  simple.  It  is  not  simple  partisanship 
whicli  has  produced  these  vetoes;  it  is  a 
deeper-seated  prejudice  against  the  dis- 
advantaged and  a  narrow  concept  of  the 
American  economy,  and  society  which,  I 
believe,  has  produced  these  strange  In- 
consistences and  Inconstancies. 

I  expressed  my  concern  and  puzzlement 
in  a  letter  which  I  handed  to  President 
Nixon  when  I  visited  him  last  week  with 
a  group  of  colleagues.  I  wish  to  submit  for 
the  Record  my  letter  and  my  comments 
on  these  vetoes: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC  March  25.  1971. 
Hon  Richard  M  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  Statrs. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  been  around 
Washington  long  enough  to  realize  that  the 
irue  test  of  an  .Administration's  attitude  Is 
to  be  found  not  by  what  a  President  pro- 
poses but  by  what  he  chooses  to  veto. 

Reflecting  on  the  disturbing  collection  of 
Presidential  vetoes  In  the  last  Congress— 
nearly  all  of  which  touched  on  some  aspect 
of  Federal  assistance  to  the  disadvantaged — 
I  believe  It  fair  to  question  Just  where  the 
heart  of  this  Administration  lies.  Even  more 
Important  a  question  is  what  we  can  expect 
tn  the  future? 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  vetoes 
reflect  an  especially  keen  sensitivity  to  eco- 
nomic trends  or  to  the  extraordinary  hard- 
ships brought  about  by  unemployment  to 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans,  black  and 
white. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Administration 
V  times  has  been  Its  own  worst  critic  when 
choosing  to  lavinch  unprecedented  campaigns- 
for  such  Items  as  a  $1.49  billion  appropria- 
tion for  .ABM  development  but  being  unable 
to  come  up  with  the  $200  million  necessary 
to  Initiate  public  service  employment  for  men 
and  •vnmen  desperately  In  need  of  work, 

I  believe  that  everyone  here  today  might 
■'.ell  consider  that  the  dissatisfaction  with 
present  domestic  policies  as  thev  effect  the 
•inderprlvlleged,  the  unskilled  and  the  dis- 
criminated. Is  sorely  aggravated  bv  the  chasm 
that  exists  between  Administration  rhetorlf 
and  Administration  performance. 

I  have  myself  on  more  than  one  occasion 
warmly  applauded  a  statement  by  you  or  bv 
one  of  your  Cabinet  officers  to  the  efTect  that 
the  Administration  was  "Irrevocably  com- 
mitted" to  minimizing  this  or  that  domestic 
problem  or  social  injustice,  Unfortunatelv 
and  even  needlessly,  such  eloquentlv  phrased 
objectives  were  often  dashed  by  a  subsequent 
contradictory  act. 

To  be  specific,  consider  the  eleven  vet, 
messages  you  sent  back  to  the  91st  Coneres.s 
Of  those  messages,  two  were  private  claim 
•^lUs  of  no  great  public  import.  Nine  most 
definitely  were. 

Nine  of  those  vetoes  were  measures  relatlnj 
t>  Job  training,  public  service  employment. 
election  reform,  hospital  construction  and 
modernization,  education,  water  and  .seuer 
zrants,  urban  renewal,  wage  comparabilitv 
and  family  medicine. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  those  vetoes  dtsplaved  an 
astonishing  Insensltlvlty  to  and  lack  of  ap 
preclatlon  for  the  problems  of  the  disadvan- 
taged to  get  an  education,  to  find  emplov- 
ment.  to  receive  adequate  medical  care  aii 
in  general  to  enjoy  the  rich  and  rewarding 
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life  to  which  so  many  mllUonB  of  Americans 
have  become  accustomed. 

Those  vetoes  evidence  a  willingness  to  cx- 
ple)it  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  in  a  cyn- 
]cal  and  callous  manner — a  willingness  t" 
veto  today  and  propose  tomorrow  much  of 
the  same  when  It  suite  some  tactical  or  polit- 
ical purpose. 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  your  vetoes, 
Mr,  President— the  rejection  of  tlie  fiscal  1970 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— I  have  set  forth  in  the  attached  list 
some  of  the  salient  points  which  contribute 
to  my  personal  inability  to  credit  this  .Ad- 
ministration with  a  sincere  and  consistent 
approach  to  meet  the  needs  of  black  Ameri- 
cans and  the  needs  of  all  Amerlcnns  for 
bet'er  educational  opportunities,  a  decent 
place  to  ilve  and  employment  paying  an  ade- 
([tiate   wage. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  N,  C  Nix, 
Member  of  Congres.'<. 

Veto  List 
Veto  of  Appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
and  Related  Agencies  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1970.  Vetoed  January  26, 
1970.  Compromise  approved  March  5,  1970. 
PL.  91-204. 

In  your  veto  message,  Mr.  President,  you 
stressed  your  feeling  that  .n  Increase  of  34 
percent  in  appropriations  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  Title  I  funds  for  educationally  de- 
prived children  was  "too  large,"  especially  In 
an  inflationary  period.  You  did  not  note  that 
total  Federal  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  had  declined  In  fiscal 
1969  from  the  previous  year;  so  what  we 
were  talking  about  was  an  increase  of  34  per- 
cent over  a  two-year  period,  not  a  one  year 
increase.  But  assuming  Inflation,  rather  thaii 
a  lack  of  concern,  was  the  real  Issue  In  the 
veto,  how  can  we  account  for  the  proposals 
you  have  ofTered  for  fiscal  1972,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  suffering  from  high  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  depression? 

Your  budget  recommendation  for  voca- 
tional education,  while  an  Increaise  of  nearly 
$60  million  from  $322  million  to  $382  million. 
Is  nevertheless  far  below  the  $609  million 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  this  program 
and  even  further  below  what  we  really  need 
to  provide  adequate  Job  and  vocational  train- 
ing  for   our  young  people. 

But  what  I  simply  cannot  understand  Is 
your  recommendation  of  no  increase  In  funds 
for  the  program  for  educationally  deprived 
children.  I  cannot  understand  why.  If  In- 
creases In  this  program  should  be  limited  In 
an  Inflationary  period  as  you  stated  In  your 
veto  message,  there  Is  not  some  evidence 
that  you  would  seize  the  opportunity  ofTered 
by  a  period  of  economic  slack  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  this  program.  Instead 
you  recommend  $1.5  billion — the  same  dollar 
figure  which  was  appropriated  In  fiscal  1971, 
and  In  view  of  the  9  percent  Increase  In  edu- 
cational costs,  an  actual  decline  In  Federal 
support — a  sum  less  than  half  the  $3.6  bil- 
lion authorized  by  the  Congress  for  this  vital 
educational  program  for  deprived  children 
I  cannot  understand  why.  If  a  34  percent 
increase  Is  too  much  in  an  Inflationary  year. 
an  actual  decrease  In  Federal  support  Is  war- 
ranted when  the  economy  Is  lagging  far  be- 
low Its  potential. 

Veto  of  Appropriations  Authorizing  $2.79 
billion  through  fiscal  1973  for  the  Hill-Burton 
Hospital  Construction  Program.  Vetoed  June 
22,  1971.  Overridden:  279-98  roll  call  vote 
in  the  House;   76-19  vote  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  of  your  objec- 
tion to  this  legislation  was  that  It  continued 
and  expanded  the  program  of  hospital  con- 
struction and  modernization  grants  which 
has  played  an  Important  part  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  health  and  medical  services  en- 
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Joyed  by  the  American  people  over  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  could  not  understand 
why  you  Insisted  at  a  time  when  Interest 
rates  were  the  highest  In  our  history  that  we 
.shift  abruptly  from  this  successful  grant 
program  to  one  of  Federal  guarant«ee  and 
subsidies  for  prlvnte  construction  and  mod- 
ernization loans. 

Veto  of  Appropriations  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Vetoed  August  11. 
1970.  Compromise  approved  December  17, 
1970.  P.L.  91-556. 

I  am  no  less  mystified,  Mr.  President,  by 
your  veto  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  appropriation  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Congress  included  $541 
million  more  than  you  requested,  and  espe- 
cially $350  million  above  the  amount  you 
asked  for  sewer  and  water  grants.  While  you 
emphasized  the  inflationary  potential  of  the 
Congressional  action  in  raising  your  budget 
request  from  $150  million  to  $500  million  for 
sewer  and  water  assistance,  the  national 
economy  actually  had  already  entered  a 
recessionary  period. 

Now,  however,  you  come  forward  with  a 
double  mystery  In  recommended  level  of 
funding  for  sewer  and  water  needs.  You 
suggest  that  the  existing  categorical  grant 
program  for  sewer  treatment  facilities  be 
thrown  Into  one  of  your  special  revenue 
sharing  packages  At  the  same  time  you 
have  proposed  :i  new  categorical  program 
under  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  fund  to  the  tune  of  $2  billion  a  year.  This 
is  a  program  four  times  as  large  as  the  one 
you  vetoed  and  it  Is  to  take  effect  when 
the  economy  Is  moving  upward  rather  then 
when  it  was  moving  toward  a  recession 
Surely  sewer  facilities  are  not  four  times  as 
important  or  four  times  as  non-lnflatlonary 
when  administered  by  an  antl-poUutlon 
agency  rather  than  by  an  urban  develop- 
ment agency. 

Veto  of  the  Appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  Education.  Vetoed  August  11,  1970.  Over- 
ridden in  the  House  August  13.  and  In  the 
Senate  August  18, 

In  contrast  to  your  veto  of  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1970.  your  veto  of 
the  Office  of  Education  appropriation  for 
1971  did  not  emphasize  objections  to  In- 
dividual programs.  The  overrlddlng  theme 
wEis  the  need  to  hold  down  Federal  spending 
to  cool  an  Inflationary  economy.  The  ques- 
tion, you  said,  was  "not  one  of  cutting  the 
present  level  of  school  funds.  It  is  not  even 
one  of  whether  to  increase  school  funds.  It 
simply  Is  a  question  of  how  much  they  are 
to  be  Increased— and  for  what  purpose." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  determining  "for  what 
purpose"  Is  the  legislative  function  assigned 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Congress.  There- 
fore, I  make  no  apology  for  Joining  with 
more  than  two-thirds  of  my  colleagues  In 
rejecting  the  Executive's  right  to  determine 
■for  what  purpose"  Federal  funds  should  be 
rpent  In  the  area  of  education. 

I  raise  what  I  think  is  a  most  Important 
consideration  for  future  Judgment  of  veto 
recommendations  within  your  Administra- 
tion. In  August  of  1970,  at  the  time  when 
you  were  persuaded  to  strike  down  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  appropriation  on  the 
grounds  that  It  was  Inflationary  and  ex- 
pansionary, the  national  economy  was  in 
the  second  month  of  the  current  recession. 

The  leading  economic  Indicators  had  been 
forecasting  this  recession  for  months  but 
the  popular  concern  was  still  with  runaway 
boom  and  Inflation.  It  would  appear  that  a 
willingness  to  react  to  the  popular  assess- 
ment of  the  problem,  rather  than  an  ex- 
pert assessment  of  the  actual  economic  sit- 
uation, lay  behind  this  veto  and  the  equally 
inexplicable  veto  of  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Independent  Offices  and  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Veto  of  amendment  to  the  Communlca- 
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tlons  Act  of  1934  for  the  purpoe*  of  limiting 
political  campaign  broadcast  spending  by 
candidates  for  all  Federal  and  guberna- 
torial elected  offices.  Vetoed  October  12,  1970 
Sustained  by  Senate,  November  23,  1970. 

The  stated  objection  to  this  bill  was  that 
It  unfairly  Imposed  a  limitation  on  candidate 
expenditures  for  television  without  Impoelng 
-Similar  limitations  on  expenditures  for  other 
media.  The  veto  was  coupled  with  a  pronuse 
to  recommend  more  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  those  with  great  wealth  or 
the  ability  to  tap  great  wealth  from  sub- 
verting our  basic  democratic  electoral  proc- 
esses. 

The  real  attitude  of  the  Administration 
toward  the  vital  reform  of  excessive  cam- 
paign expenditures  is  apparent  In  Its  failure 
to  recommend  such  legislation  or  to  even  re- 
spond to  a  Senate  Committee's  request  for 
Administration  views  until  '.he  la«  minute. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  Com- 
mittee In  the  Senate  had  completed  hearings 
and  started  to  mark  up  an  elections  reform 
bill,  that  the  Justice  Department  final! v 
asked  to  be  heard 

Veto  of  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Act  of  1970  (With  related  provisions  for 
Public  Service  Employment) .  Vetoed  Decem- 
ber 17.  1970. 

The  justification  for  this  veto.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  familiar  cr>-  of  lnfl.?tlon  was  thr.f 
it  purportedly  lacked  any  linkages  with 
training  programs  or  with  efforts  to  move 
temporary  public  service  employees  Into 
permanent  or  "real"  Jobs.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, this  .simply  Is  not  true. 

The  legislation  had  a  great  many  provi- 
sions for  such  linkages  and  for  regular  and 
continuing  efforts  to  move  public  service 
employees  into  non-subsidized  employment 
In  the  second  place,  after  vetoing  a  proposal 
to  create  300.000  public  service  Jobs  as  pare 
of  the  Employment  and  Manpower  Act,  you 
have  now  recommended  the  creation  of  200.- 
000  public  service  Jobs  as  a  part  of  your 
Family  Assistance  Program.  The  difference 
seems  to  be  that  your  public  service  jobs 
would  be  fuUy  divorced  from  Job  training 
programs  and  there  would  be  100.000  fewer  ot 
them — unless  local  conununitles  choose  to 
use  part  of  your  proposed  si>eclal  revenue 
sharing  funds  for  manpower  to  create  addi- 
tional temporary  public  service  Jobs. 

In  this  latter  case  It  is  not  clear,  at' least 
to  me,   how  it  reconciles  the  objections  In 
your  veto  to  what  you  termed  Inadequately 
mandated  linkages  with  real  Jobs  and  your 
stated  wish  to  give  local  communities  greater 
freedom    to    disregard     Federal     guidelines 
through  special  revenue  sharing.  I  hope  that 
your  submission  of  a  manpower  plan  tied  to 
revenue  sharing  will  not  obscure  the  need  of 
the  cities  for  immediate  emergency  employ- 
ment relief.  Your  veto  of  last  year  eliminated 
the  opportunity  of  hundreds  of  thotisands  of 
Americans  to  find  meaningful  employment. 
Veto   of    Assistance    for    Professional    and 
Technical  Training  In  the  Field  of  Family 
Medicine.  Pocket-vetoed  December  26,  1970. 
Since    by    employing    a    pocket-veto    you 
never  really  said  "no"  to  this  bill,  there  is 
no   veto   message   explaining   formally   your 
objections.     Presumably.    It     represents    an 
effort  by  the  Executive  to  prevent  the  Legis- 
lative   Branch    trom    establishing    another 
categorical   program.   But   I  note   that   this 
objection   to  a  categorical   program   to  en- 
courage medical  schools  to  pay  greater  at- 
tention to  the  practice  of  family  medicine 
did   not   prevent   this  Administration   from 
recommending  an  entirely  new  »100  million 
annual    categorical    progrtim    to    encourage 
states  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  need  for 
statewide  zoning  and  land  use  programs. 

Veto  of  Legislation  Establishing  a  Proce- 
dure for  Fixing  and  Adjusting  Pay  Hates  for 
Federal  (blue  collar)  Employees  Paid  at  Pre- 
vailing Wage  Rates  for  Comparable  Work  In 
Private  Industry.  Vetoed  January  1,  1971. 
This  legislation  was  Intended  to  brtng  order 
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out  of  the  chaotic  situation  which  prevails 
in  the  Federal  Government's  procedures  for 
fixing  the  rates  to  pay  of  785.000  employees 
working  under  the  so-called  prevailing  rate 
.■system. 

Inflation,  again,  wa.s  sounded  in  the  swing- 
ing of  the  veto  ax.  Nine  days  later,  the 
Treasury  Department  announced  a  libpral- 
Izatlon  of  depreciation  guidelines  to  .stimu- 
late the  depressed  economv.  To  business,  it 
was  a  J2.7  billion  windfall. 

I  cannot  see  why  it  Is  inflationary  lo  give 
Federal  blue  collar  workers  $130  million  more 
a  year  to  spend  to  boost  a  sagging  economy 
anr!  not  inflationary  to  give  buslnes.snien  $2  7 
billion  more  to  spend. 

Veto  of  Legislation  to  Include  Federal  Fire- 
fighters Within  the  Provisions  for  Retire- 
ment of  Oovernment  Employees  Engaged  in 
Hazardous  Occupations.  Pocket-vetoed  Janu- 
ary 4,   1971. 

This  was  a  measure  to  attract  and  keep 
young  men  In  the  Federal  Fire  Service  and 
reduce  the  loss  of  trained  personnel  to 
municipal  and  county  fire  departments  which 
pay  higher  salaries,  require  less  hours  and 
provide  better  retirement  benefits.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  arguments  that  Federal  fire- 
fighters already  receive  higher  pay  and  bene- 
fits was  unconvincing  to  the  Committees 
which  studied  the  matter  and  determined 
more   hazard   pay   benefits   were   in   order. 
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THE  OEO  HAS  GOT  TO  OO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOOISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  30.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mount- 
iner  number  of  instances  of  misuse  of 
taxpayers'  money  in  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity makes  it  increasingly  more 
apparent  that  the  gigantic  hoax  known 
as  the  war  on  poverty  is  supplying  the 
funds  to  enlist,  train,  maintain,  and  even 
defend  legally  the  coUectlvlst  radicals  as- 
sldously  laboring  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy our  great  country. 

Heno'  Winston,  Communist  Party  ofiB- 
cial,  stated  after  returning  to  the  United 
States  from  a  briefing  in  Moscow : 

Today  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has 
already  become  the  basis  for  organizing  in 
the  slums  and  ghetto  communities  and  It 
offers  the  point  of  departure  for  helping  to 
rally  the  rank  and  flle  millions  to  a  mass 
movement. 

Writing  in  the  Review  of  the  News 
magazine.  Mr.  Wallls  W.  Wood,  In  an 
informative  firsthand,  on-the-spot  ac- 
count describes  the  appalling  condition 
wrought  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  a  result 
of  the  gross  misuse  of  taxpayers'  money 
not  only  by  OEO  but  also  by  HEW  and 
HUD. 

The  oflBclals  of  OEO  provide  pressure 
from  above  through  taxpayers'  fimds  to 
the  war  on  poverty  terrorists  in  the 
streets  Including  their  legal  defenders 
thereby  allowing  them  to  bring  pressure 
from  below  for  still  more  Federal  funds. 

Yet,  with  full  knowledge  of  these 
alarming  facts,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, for  its  new  American  revolution,  has 
asked  Congress  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  peace  on  the 
domestic  scene,  the  OEO  has  got  to  go. 


I  ln.sert  Mr.  Walli.s  W.  Wood's  article 
pntitled  SomethinR  I.s  RadicaUv  Wrong 
m  Des  Moines."  as  appearing  in  the 
American  News  Analyst  of  March  22 
1 97 1 ,  and  a  news  clipping : 

(From  tlie  American  News  Analyst 
Mar.  22.  1971  | 

SOMETTMES  IS  RADICALLY  WroNC  IN 

Des  Moines 
I  By  Wallls  Wood ) 
Locking   onto    the   approach   to   the  De« 
.Moines  MetropMitan  AirpDrt.  todavs  modern 
jets  begin  their  descent  over  the  Mlsslsslno' 
Rl'-er.  where  it  bisects  the  cities  of  Daver 
p  rt-Bettendorf     and     Rock     Island-MoUne 
Ha-mg     over     the     fields     and     farms    o- 
eastern    Iowa   a    visitor   Is   well   aware  tha- 
lie  Is  m  the  heartland  of  Amer.ca.  There  be 
low  are   the   golden   fields,   the   'Ahite  fa-ir. 
lioases  and  creat  barns,  the  gray  windmills 
and  the  handsome  silver-domed  sUos  from 
which  the  >ur.s  -ays  reflect  upward    Seeir.c 
this  ii   visitor  has  no  doubt   that  in  those 
fields  and  barns  and  homes  below  there  lives 
and  works  a  people  still  close  to  their  Crea- 
tor  and  tn  the  good  earth  He  has  blessed 

A  visitor  coming  from  the  asphalt  ex- 
panses of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  looks  at  the 
rolling  hills  of  central  Iowa,  with  their  al- 
ternating fields  of  wheat  and  com.  thei' 
hooved  ver.-^ion  of  beef  and  baccn  standing 
fatly  against  rich  pasture,  and  is  convinced 
that  he  has  entered  a  peaceful  land  where 
the  tensions  and  anarchy  and  crime  of  the 
urban  East  are  as  foreign  as  the  voodoo 
cults  of  Haiti 

Reaching  Des  Moines,  such  a  visitor  Is  in 
fur  an  ugly  .snrprlse 

On  October  10.  1968.  the  Jewett  Lumber 
Company  at  615  East  Walnut  Street  on  the 
outskirts  of  Des  Moines  was  hit  by  revolu- 
tionary arsonists  and.  before  the  Are  was 
brought  under  control,  more  than  »600.000 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed  On  April 
''O  1969.  at  least  four  Molotov  cocktails  were 
hurled  by  urban  guerrillas  ln;.o  the  State- 
wide Construction  Company  at  1544  East 
University  Avenue.  On  May  n.  1970,  a  dy- 
namite bomb  containing  more  than  flftv 
iJounda  of  explosives  rocked  the  headquarters 
"t  the  Des  Moines  Police  Deoartment  nn 
CoLirt  Avenue,  doing  an  e^timnted  $250,000 
.11  drtiu,'ige  On  June  13,  197.),  the  Chamb:: 
ot  C.inn.erce  Building  at  800  Hi^'h  Street 
was  shaken  bv  yet  another  br-mli.  this  time 
cau  ing  df-niage  amounting  :o  more  than 
$150,000. 

Iti  fact,  during  the  last  two  years  there 
have  been  more  than  two  hundred  such  suc- 
f-esful  bombings  in  Iowa,  mostly  m  Des 
Moines.  Another  two  hundred  were  threat- 
ened or  aborted  by  luck  and  alert  police  work. 
Damage  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa's  capital  and 
most  populous  city,  has  already  reached  »2.5 
million.  Miraculously  no  one  has  yet  been 
killed  by  the  terrorists,  but  they  are  still  try- 
inp.  And.  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the 
terror  strikes  Is  escalating.  Clearly,  some  kind 
of  war  Is  being  waged  in  Des  Moines. 

Our  assignment  from  The  Review  Of  The 
News  was  to  travel  to  Iowa  to  try  to  dis- 
cover who  is  responsible  for  the  continuing 
wave  of  terrorist  attacks  there,  how  the  in- 
surrectionists are  being  financed,  and  what  Is 
being  done  to  stop  them.  The  answers  we 
uncovered  proved  to  be  part  of  a  pattern 
being  repeated  in  cities  and  towns  from 
Maine  to  California. 

THE    OPEN    REVOLUTION 

So  serious  has  the  problem  of  urban  war- 
fare become — and  so  few  of  the  terrorists 
have  been  arrested — that  apathy  Is  turning  to 
anger  in  Des  Moines.  Not  only  are  citizens  not 
safe  on  the  streets  at  night,  but  many  have 
begun  to  feel  they  aren't  even  safe  In  their 
homes  and  places  of  business.  Obviously 
something  must  be  done. 

But  who  is  responsible? 
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The  Des  Moines  police  would  Uke  to  ask 
that  question  of  Charles  Knox,  age  twenty- 
rrpor  at  least  four  years  Mr.  Knox  has  been 
r  nrofessioual  revolutionary— most  of  that 
ime  curiously  enough,  while  on  the  govern- 
ment payroll.  He  has  operated  as  'Mlnirter 
of  Education"  for  the  local  Black  Panther 
Partv  though  the  Des  Moines  chapter  now 
uses  another  name  after  a  dispute  with  na- 
tional headquarters  and  his  current  title  Is 
not  used  outside  of  revolutionary  circles. 

Knox's  arrest  record  over  the  past  two  years 
includes  charges  of  assault  and  battery. 
possession  of  narcotics,  unlawful  assembly, 
arson  resisting  arrest,  and  disrupting  a  pub- 
Uc  meeting.  His  apartment  at  1416  University 
Avenue  has  been  raided  twice  by  the  local 
DoUce  on  the  basis  of  Information  supplied 
to  police  intelligence  concerning  Ulegal 
caches  of  dynamite  and  blasting  caps.  Both 
times  poUce  discovered  enough  rifles  and  am- 
munition to  start  a  smaU  war;  pamphlets  and 
nyers  detalUng  the  manufacture  of  Molotov 
cocktails  and  providing  Instructions  for  the 
sabotage  of  civil  communication*  and  utlU- 
lies  and,  enough  hard-core  Communist 
literature  to  open  a  Ubrary  in  Moscow. 

Claiming  that  none  of  this  was  Illegal. 
Judge  Harry  Perkins  of  the  Polk  County  Dis- 
trict Court  promptly  ordered  the  police  to 
return  to  Mr.  Knox  and  his  associates  the 
'ifles  and  pistols,  the  gas  mask,  the  500 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  everything  else 
seized  in  the  raids.  The  Judge  stopped  just 
short  of  requiring  the  police  to  apologize 
publicly. 

So  the  Murx.  Ltnlu,  Castro,  .ind  Guevara 
posters  continue  to  stare  out  from  the  win- 
dows at  1416  University  Avenue,  while  a  Com- 
munist flag  waves  below  them.  And  Charles 
Knox  knows  that  the  best  defense  is  a  good 
offense.  On  the  afternoon  of  October  2,  1970, 
only  a  few  hours  after  the  last  police  raid, 
he  and  Pantherette  Mary  Rheni  distributed  a 
handbill  In  the  black  community  calling  on 
all  "brothers  and  sisters"  to  "Organize  To 
Change  the  World!"  The  flyer  proclaimed i 

Again  the  Fascist  authorities  of  Des 
Moines  unjustifiably  harassed  the  Black 
Revolutionary  Communist  Youth  by  ran- 
sacking our  apartment  while  they  were  not 
at  home.  .  .  .  These  degenerates  broke  out 
windows,  kicked  In  doors  and  held  3  sisters  by 
gunpoint  as  hostages  while  they  s-tarched  the 
apartments.  .  .  . 

"We  Communist:;  are  not  afraid  to  express 
our  political  views  and  to  wage  struggle 
against  faclsm.  Our  Politics  Are  The  Politics 
Of  Liberation  (Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm-Mao-Tse- 
Tuag  Thought).  Our  Struggle  Is  The  Peo- 
ple's Struggle. .  .  . 

"We  further  feel  that  the  faicLst  attempts 
to  Intimidate  us  have  failed  for  we  intend  to 
continue  to  disseminate  Communist  Litera- 
ture (Mao  Tse-Tung  Thought),  support  the 
Revolutionary  Struggles  of  the  World  against 
Imperialism,  and  display  our  "Red  Flag"  sup- 
porting Red  China  and  praising  those  whose 
"Blood"  has  been  dripped  for  Freedom.  Dare 
to  Struggle — Dare  To  Win ! !  Advance  Peoples 
Struggle!" 

A  week  passed  without  demonstrations,  re- 
newed agitation,  or  a  single  bombing.  On 
Friday,  October  ninth,  the  people  of  Des 
Moines  found  out  why.  Lawrence  Scales.  Di- 
rector of  a  federally  funded  project  of  the 
Iowa  Children's  and  Family  Services  pro- 
gram, announced  tliat  Communist  Charles 
Knox  had  Just  been  hired  by  the  agency  at  a 
salary  of  $7,000  per  year  to  be  a  "counselor" 
for  Juvenile  delinquents.  Scales  told  report- 
ers that  Knox,  admitted  head  of  the  Black 
Revolutionary  Communist  Youth  organiza- 
tion, had  impressed  him  (and  these  are  Mr. 
Scales'  exact  words)  with  his  "ability  In  work- 
ing with  black  youth." 

The  program  under  which  Knox  was  hired 
Is  officially  known  as  the  Model  City  Juvenile 
Treatment  Project.  The  $226^70  In  tax 
money  to  finance  It  is  channeled  through  the 
Des   Moines    Model    City    agency    (»63.270), 
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the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  ($92.000) .  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  ($70,000). 

The  Model  City  staff  had  hired  Iowa  Chil- 
dren's and  Family  Services,  a  private  orga- 
nization supported  by  United  Way,  to  run  the 
project  in  which  Comrade  Knox  would  op- 
erate. John  Wolfe,  a  "senior  planner"  for  the 
Model  City  program,  explained  that  "we  are 
trying  to  bring  alienated  Individuals  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  projects.  A  person 
shouldn't  be  shut  out  because  his  political 
views  disagree  with  the  majority."  Knox  was 
recommended  for  the  position  by  the  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program,  another  fed- 
erally funded  Model  City  project  for  which 
Comrade  Knox  had  worked  earlier  in  the 
year.' 

Understandably,  the  hiring  of  Charles  Knox 
became  a  subject  of  some  controversy  In 
Des  Moines.  Two  members  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil— Republican  Robert  Scott  and  Democrat 
Jack  Woods— were  the  first  to  act.  They  de- 
manded that  Knox  be  fired  and  said  that  if 
Model  Cities  or  the  Iowa  Children's  and 
Family  Services  (I.C.F.S.)  took  no  action, 
the  Council  would. 

Later  that  same  Friday  afternoon  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Greater  Des  Moines 
United  Way  voted  to  suspend  I.CP.S.  from 
further  aid.  The  United  Way,  a  local  united 
charities  fund-raUlng  operation,  declared 
that  I.CJ".S.  had  violated  Its  agreement  by 
not  even  Informing  the  agency  that  It  had 
accepted  the  delinquency  project.  No  doubt 
the  concern  of  United  Way  was  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  scandal  over  Charles 
Knox  erupted  just  as  It  was  In  the  midst  of 
a  public  canvass  to  raise  $2,726,000  for  the 
coming  year. 

On  Sattirday,  October  tenth,  the  I.CP.S. 
Board  of  Directors  met  to  consider  the  squab- 
ble. Board  President  Lynn  Vorbrlch,  who 
also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Des  Moines 
Human  Relations  Commission,  subsequently 
announced  that  Communist  revolutionary 
Charles  Knox  would  not  be  dismissed  from 
the  federal  dole.  According  to  Vorbrlch, 
Knox  had  promised  that  he  would  not  use 
his  new  position  to  recruit  "marching,  stomp- 
ing Marxists."  Moreover,  the  Human  Rela- 
tions specialist  proclaimed.  Comrade  Knox 
"has  a  good  relationship  with  kids,  he 
doesn't  Uke  to  see  them  In  Jail,  and  he's  not 
going  to  counsel  them  to  go  out  and  rob  a 
gas  station."  Right.  Mr.  Vorbrich.  nothing 
that  petty! 

Director  Scales  of  I.C.F.S.  was  more  direct 
If  the  City  Council  did  not  approve  of  hl.s 
program  and  hiring  practices,  he  declared, 
"they  can  cancel  the  contract."  The  next 
Monday,  five  members  of  the  City  Council 
took  Scales  at  his  word  and  said  they  would 
vote  on  Thursday  to  suspend  the  City's  con- 
tract with  the  Iowa  Children's  and  Familv 
Services  program. 

Less  than  forty-eight  hours  later,  as  one 
might  expect,  the  Iowa  Civil  Liberties  Union 
leapt  to  the  defense  of  Comrade  Knox.  And, 
later  that  same  evening,  the  Citizens  Board 
of  the  federally  funded  Model  City  In  Des 
Moines  passed  a  resolution  reaffirming  Its 
"support  and  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Iowa  Children's  and  Family  Services  in 
conducting  the  program  we  have  put  into 
their  hands."  The  Board  asked  the  City 
Council  to  "reconsider  the  entire  matter." 
then  blasted  the  Council  for  "interfering  or 
attempting  to  control  the  hiring  practices  of 
any  Model  City  operating  agency,  particu- 
larly when  such  action  relates  to  charging 
an  Individual  on  unfounded  rumors  and  per- 
sonal reasons." 
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'  Knox  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  sixteen 
persons  recommended  by  C.F.P.  for  the  coun- 
seling Job.  When  we  pressed,  no  one  at  either 
agency  could  "remember"  the  names  of  the 
other  flXteen  nomlnem  1 


At  the  same  time,  John  C.  Neubauer,  Di- 
rector of  the  Accounting  Aid  Society  (an- 
other tax -supported  agency  helping  the  "un- 
der-privileged" in  the  Model  City  area). 
praised  Charles  Knox  for  his  "positive  con- 
tributions" to  Des  Moines  and  his  "con- 
structive social  efforts."  You  know,  things 
Uke  flying  the  Red  flag  and  decorating  his 
street-wide  window  with  a  giant  picture  of 
Mao  Tse-tung!  Knox  was  the  "desirable 
choice"  for  the  Job,  Neubauer  declared,  and 
criticized  the  City  Council  for  "trying  to  de- 
stroy" this  outstanding  young  man. 

Meanwhile,  to  make  the  situation  per- 
fectly clear,  Comrade  Knox  was  telling  any- 
one who  would  listen  that  his  Communist 
handbill  of  October  second  "explains  my  po- 
litical philosophy  In  full."  Questioned  in 
more  detail  about  the  "people's  struggle.  ' 
Knox  would  shrug  and  reply,  "Read  what 
Mao  said  about  that."  And  what  Is  he  trying 
to  accomplish  In  Des  Moines?  "My  Job  U  to 
spread  revolution,"  he  explained. 

As  a  result,  and  to  no  one's  great  surprise, 
the  Des  Moines  City  Council  voted  on  Thurs- 
day to  break  Its  contract  with  I.CJ.S.  The 
resolution  was  approved  unanimously.  And 
so  avowed  Communist  organizer  Charles 
Knox,  who  had  never  reported  for  his  Job  ai 
a  counselor  for  Juvenile  delinquents,  founcj 
both  the  Job  and  the  program  no  longer  ex- 
isted. The  villain  had  been  found,  and  flred 
Would  the  citizens  of  Des  Moines,  so  slow 
to  become  aroused,  now  relax?  Would  the 
complex  of  projects  and  programs  financed 
by  more  than  a  dozen  federal  agencies  be 
subject  to  close  scrutiny,  or  would  they  con- 
tinue to  go  unquestioned? 

On  Friday.  October  sixteenth,  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune  did  its  best  to  prevent  fur- 
ther inquiry.  The  Tribune  Is  owned  by 
Cowles  Communications.  Other  Cowles  en- 
terprises In  Des  Moines  Include  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  KBNT  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Board  Chairman  John  Cowles  and 
Board  President  Gardner  Cowles  are  both 
members  of  the  secret  and  powerful  Council 
of  Foreign  Relations,  the  New  York-based 
organization  described  by  such  authorities 
as  Dan  Smoot  as  being  so  powerftU  that  it 
is  literally  an  'Invisible  government  of  the 
United  States."  The  political  radicalism  of 
the  Cowles  brothers  is  known  to  Americans 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  through  the 
pages  of  Look  magazine.  Their  slick  propa- 
ganda is,  however,  especially  effective  In  Iowa 
since  their  two  newspapers  are  by  far  the 
largest  dallies  In  the  state. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Overreacting  to 
Kuox  Hiring,"  the  Cowles"  Tribune  tised  Its 
most  solemn  tone  to  proclaim  i 

"The  hiring  of  former  VISTA  worker,  for- 
mer Black  Panther  leader  and  current  Black 
Revolutionary  Conmiunlst  Youth  leader 
Charles  Knox  to  a  $7,000  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram Job  helping  delinquent  youth  Is  threat- 
ening to  cause  many  In  Des  Moines  to  'lose 
their  cool." 

"As  we  said  earlier,  we  believe  the  hiring 
of  Knox  showed  a  lapse  In  Judgment  by  Law- 
rence Scales,  the  director  of  Iowa  Children's 
and  Family  Services  (I.C.P.8.)  which  was  to 
conduct  the  delinquent  youth  program.  .  .  . 
"It  would  be  a  sad  irony  if  the  furor  over 
what  one  person  might  do  to  this  worthwhile 
program  led  to  the  entire  program  being 
Junked." 

In  the  opinion  of  professional  investigators 
In  Des  Moines,  It  would  be  an  ev«n  greater 
Irony  If  the  recent  furor  prevented  the  en- 
tire "poverty"  effort  there  from  being  Junked. 
For  If  ever  a  program  seemed  designed  to 
disrupt  and  destroy  orderly  government  and 
the  peace  of  a  conununlty,  the  tax-supported, 
government-directed  War  on  Poverty  in  Dee 
Moines  fits  that  description.  Consider  some 
of  the  specifics. 

TKX  TXNDEKCROXTND  >XTOLnTION 

On  July  22, 1970,  Attorney  General  Richard 
C.  Turner  of  Iowa  testified  before  the  Bub- 
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committee  on  Investigations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  con- 
cerning the  recent  bombings  In  Des  Moines. 
After  describing  the  explosions  at  the  Police 
Headquarters  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Buildir.g.  as  well  as  dynamite  attacks  on  the 
Police  Department  In  Ames,  Iowa,  and  on  the 
Science  Building  at  Drake  University  In  Des 
Moines.  Attorney  General  Turner  had  this 
to  say: 

"The  Identities  of  the  central  figures  who 
have  planned  and  perpetrated  these  bomb- 
ings and  fires  are  known  They  are  known 
through  the  sworn  testimony  of  witnesae.-; 
before  grand  Juries  and  trial  Juries.  They  are 
known  as  the  result  of  .statements  made 
out  of  court  by  person.s  who  are  unwilling 
to  testify  They  are  known  by  circumstantial 
evidence  satl'ifactory  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  most  skeptical  layman 

"Yet.  only  two  Individuals  responsible 
for  any  of  the  bombings  and  fires  since  1966 
have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  pris- 
on. Three  others  have  been  tried  and  found 
guilty  by  Juries,  but  they  have  not  been 
sentenced."  •" 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  failures  to 
convict  Pear  and  terrorism  play  no  small 
part  And  Des  Moines  police  have  been  hand- 
cuffed by  the  restrictive  court  decisions 
which  have  thwarted  pyollce  work  nationwide 
.^s  Des  Moines  Police  Chief  Wendell  P.  Nich- 
ols told  me.  "Anyone  who  denies  that  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  made  our  work 
much  more  difficult  is  simply  not  Info  -oed— 
or  Is  not  telling  the  truth  " 

But.  despite  such  difficulties  tliere  U  much 
that  is  known  and  can  be  divulged. 

On  the  evening  of  May  5.  1970.  the  r  leers 
of  the  Quick  Supply  Compatiy  in  Norf  Des 
Moli.es  were  burglarized  More  than  i  .000 
pounds  of  dynami'e  and  blasilrg  c.ips  were 
stolen  from  the  depot.  Swurn  testimony  ha.s 
been  taken  In  .secret  by  a  Grand  Jury  In 
Des  Moines  concerning  the  theft  and  sub- 
-^eqnent  us<»  of  rhese  explosives.  One  wit- 
ne-s  testified  untl^r  oath  how  Charles  Knox, 
assisted  by  other  black  revolutionaries  from 
Des  Moines,  planned  the  robbery,  drove  to 
the  supply  depot,  cut  through  a  chaln-Unk 
fence,  and  then  hauled  the  dynamite  away 
In  a  truck  belonging  to  the  local  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Police  .subsequently  recovered  three  boxes 
of  dynamite  and  one  box  of  blasting  cape 
They  wer<»  easily  Identifiable  as  coming  from 
the  Quick  Supplv  Company  because  the  stolen 
dynamite  was  of  an  unusually  large  size — 2  5 
inches  in  diameter — and  of  a  kind  used 
exclusively  in  quarry  mining.  No  other  sup- 
ply depot  In  the  Midwest  has  reported  the 
theft  or  non-industrial  sale  of  such  explo- 
sives 

Oa  June  21,  1970,  an  anonymous  caller 
suggested  that  p>ollce  investigate  an  area  near 
a  De»  Moines  overpasa.  Officers  called  to  the 
scene  discovered  a  metal  toolbox  behind  a 
girder.  One  of  the  policemen  released  the 
cover  oX  the  toolbox.  Inside  were  two  sticks 
of  the  odd-sized  quarry  dynamite,  wired  to- 
gether and  connected  to  the  lid  with  an  elec- 
trical  detonator.    Metal   contacts  had  been 


-One  of  these  who  has  been  indicted  but 
never  convicted  on  arson  and  bombing 
charges  is  Mrs  Joeanna  Cheatom.  The  "Mrs." 
Is  honorary:  she  wa^  born  a  Cheatom.  The 
mother  of  four  illegitimate  children  and 
leader  of  the  militant  Mothers  for  Dignity 
and  Justice,  which  is  tied  to  the  radical  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization  seeking  more  aid 
to  mothers  of  dependent  children,  Mrs.  Chea- 
tom budgets  her  aid  so  well  she  was  able  to 
use  it  to  finance  a  trip  to  England.  Joeanna 
has  Joined  Charles  Knox  on  a  breakfast  pro- 
gram for  needy  children  at  the  O.E.O.-G.O 
center  on  Porest  Avenue,  where  youngsters 
receive  both  nutrition  and  an  "education" 
every  morning.  The  food  Is  donated  by  area 
merchants:  the  propaganda  by  Communl.st 
Charles  Knox 
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placed  on  the  ends  of  a  clothespin,  with  a 
small  piece  of  wood  inserted  between  them 
A  cord  connected  the  wood  to  the  handle  so 
that  when  it  was  lifted  the  piece  of  wood 
would  be  removed,  contact  would  be  made 
and  a  policeman  wrjuid  be  killed  and  a  bridge 
bombed.  The  officer  was  saved  when  a  splinter 
of  the  wood  remained  in  place  and  prevented 
the  circuit  from  being  completed 

An  officer  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  wa-s  not  so 
fortunate.  On  August  23,  1970.  he  wa.s  killed 
in  an  explosion  of  a  similar  bomb  made  of 
that  quarry  dynamite.  One  arrest  has  been 
made  In  the  Omaha  ca,se— David  Rice,  an 
O.E.O.  employee  who  has  boa-sred  of  his  Black 
Panther  connections  In  Omaha  and  De-. 
Molnee.  Rice  Is  a  self-proclaimed  revolution- 
ary who  had  been  under  investigation  n:ne 
months  before  the  killing  for  his  support  ot 
a  "liberation  school."  Yet.  he  was  kept  on  the 
O.E.O.  payroll  despite  repeated  warnings 
from  concerned  Congressmen  and  angry  citi- 
zens. David  Rice  Is  now  under  indictment  for 
conspiracy  to  commit  murder. 

The  Communist  revolutionaries  are  not 
above  trying  to  make  hay — or  rubble — on 
their  own  side  of  the  street,  either.  On  April 
26.  1969.  a  dynamite  blast  leveled  the  Black 
Panther  headquarters  at  1207  Eleventh  Street 
In  Des  Moines.  The  Panthers— led  by  Charle.-. 
Knox — immediately  begaxi  to  shout  to  the 
Cowles  media  about  fascist  oppression  and 
Intimidation,  and  even  accused  the  Des 
Moines  police  of  setting  the  bomb 

Who  lit  the  charge' 

The  Black  Panthers  did.  m  an  effort  to 
achieve  publicity  and  national  attention. 

Police  intelligence  is  sure  of  the  fact.-  It 
has  a  tape  recording  of  a  conversation  at  a 
Trotskylte  convention  m  Minneapolis  be- 
tween two  Des  Moines  Panthers  taoastins 
about  this  coup.  Intelligence  also  knows  the 
names  of  the  participants.  Unfortunately, 
the  man  who  actually  planted  the  bomb. 
James  W.  Lawson,  Is  not  now  available  to 
testify.  He  was  killed  several  months  ago  in 
Milwaukee,  when  a  bomb  he  wa.s  building 
went  off  prematurely. 

THE    STBSIDIZED    REVOLl"TIO>f 

Earlier  this  year  a  grocery  store  in  Des 
Moines  became  the  target  of  radical  agita- 
tion. Owned  by  an  immigrant  couple  from 
Poland,  the  Geiger  Food  Fair  at  1307  Forest 
Avenue  has  been  in  business  for  over  thirty 
years  The  Geigers  have  always  been  proud 
to  operate  a  clean  store  with  friendly  service, 
and  they  often  extend  credit  'o  regular  cus- 
tomers who  are  temporarily  short  of  cash 

Nevertheless,  in  March  of  1970,  a  handful 
of  black  extremists  declared  that  the  Geiger 
Pood  Pair  must  be  closed.  Supported  by 
Great  Opportunity.  Inc  .  a  local  O.E.O.  affili- 
ate, a  line  of  demonstrators,  clenched  fists 
raised  high  in  the  Conamunlst  salute,  blocked 
the  store  s  entrance.  The  Geigers'  customers, 
mostly  Negroe.s.  were  advised  to  shop  else- 
where An  OE.O.  van  was  parked  nearby, 
ready  to  drive  them  to  another  market.  Cus- 
tomers who  refused  to  be  Intimidated  were 
pushed  and  shoved  as  they  tried  to  cross 
the  picket  line.  A  few  days  later  a  gang  of 
some  twenty  thugs  entered  the  store,  knocked 
cans  and  packages  from  the  shelves,  p>otired 
charcoal  starter-fluid  over  the  mess,  dropped 
a  match,  and  left. 

The  Geigers  are  still  in  business.  But  their 
windows  have  been  bricked  over  and  the  store 
appears  to  be  under  siege.  Long-time  resi- 
dents of  the  area  told  me  that  the  whole 
neighborhood  feels  equally  threatened.  They 
wonder  why  the  federal  government  is  financ- 
ing the  terrorists  in  their  streets. 

Earlier  In  the  shabby  history  of  the  O.E  O 
;n  Des  Moines,  Greater  Opportunity.  Inc. 
^GO  I.  actually  approved  a  formal  grant  rf 
$1,541  to  the  Communist  Black  Panthers  to 
finance  an  African  Festival  and  Culttiral 
Center.  The  money  was  first  requested  by 
the  Panthers  in  the  spring  of  1968.  but  ap- 
proval wa6  slowed  by  the  usual  bureaucratic 
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delays.    Finally,    GO    Director   Donald   Mr 
Kenzle.  N.A.A  C  P    leader  Jolin  Estes   Assist 
ant  City  Attorney  Gary  Swanson,  and  severa- 
other    influential    citizens    of    Des   Moines-' 
including  Monslgnor  Paul  Connelly  ^i  cath 
ollc  Charltle.s,  the  Reverened  Frank  Krol   r' 
the    United    Church    of    Chnst,    and   Rober 
Manhelmmer  of   the   Mayor's  Task  Porce-^ 
Issued  .ui  appeal  for  the  money  to  be  granted 
McKen/.ie's    letter    said    in    part     "There  is 
tjruwing  belief  that  the  Black  Panther  Party 
is  a  positive  dynamic  force  in  this  commu- 
nity.  and  should  be  assisted  In  doing  their 
thing." 

The  very  evening  that  the  GO.  executive 
committee  met  to  approve  the  grant,  some 
twenty  Panthers  rtormed  into  the  meeting 
and  announced  thai  they  didn  t  want  the 
money  after  all.  When  order  was  finally  re- 
stored, the  motion  to  authorize  the  funds 
was  rescinded.  Two  days  later  the  G.O.  Board 
'f  Directors  reversed  us  own  executive  com- 
mittee and  allotted  the  funds  anyway. 

By  this  time  the  Panther,^  had  decided 
they  weren't  going  to  get  the  money,  didn  • 
want  It.  and  anyway  they  had  changed  their 
minds  about  an  African  Festival  and  Cultural 
Ceiuer  and  were  instead  raising  money  to 
pay  ball  bonds  I  And.  yes.  an  OE.O.  program 
has  al.s^j  been  established  to  assist  these  rev- 
olutionaiies  when  they  get  caught.  In  fact, 
the  Leg.'il  Aid  Society  in  Des  Moines  even 
used  part  of  an  O.E  O.  grant  to  bring  suit 
against  the  Des  Moines  Police  Department: 

More  recently,  the  Accounting  Aid  Society 
lu  Des  Moines  decided  to  use  a  $75,000  graa; 
from  O  E  O.,  and  $50,000  Jr^m  other  federal 
agencies,  to  launch  a  "consumer  education 
program"  m  that  Iowa  city.  From  Washing- 
ton cam"  a  recommendation  to  hire  for  the 
project  one  Max  Wiener,  an  'expert"  from 
Philadelphia.  Wiener  is  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Communist  Party  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Workei ,  who  was  once  convicted  of  electior. 
fraud  while  trying  to  get  Communists  on  the 
ballot  This  "consumer  expert"  declared  bank- 
ruptcy himself  In  1965,  so  he  could  hardly  be 
in  this  "business"  for  any  reason  other  than 
'o  express  his  radicalism. 

Wiener  claims  that  he  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  for  years 
Even  so.  his  consultatlone  on  "constuner 
education"  in  Des  Moines  revolved  around 
tiemonstratlons.  boycotts,  and  picketing  of 
■  unfriendly"  merchants.  Wiener  is  no  longer 
.:.  Des  Moines,  and  the  O.E.O  isn't  telling 
liuw  much  he  was  paid  for  his  advice. 

Another  O  E.O  employee  who  is  the  su'o- 
lect  of  some  concern  is  Mr.  James  "Big  Jim ' 
Th<.mpson.  a  former  policeman  who  Is  de- 
scribed euphemistically  as  having  resigned 
"under  a  cloud."  Thompson,  who  is  such  a 
good  manager  that  he  was  able  to  so  stretch 
his  policeman's  pay  as  to  be  able  to  afford 
luxury  auLomobiles  and  a  palatial  home,  was 
about  to  be  asked  some  pointed  questions  by 
the  Narcotics  and  'Vice  Divisions  of  the  Des 
Moines  Police  Department  when  he  decided 
that  department  from  the  Force  .vas  the 
better  part  of  valor  Now  he  receives  federal 
funds  as  an  O  E.O.  coordinator  in  Des  Moines 

You  wtU  be  glad  to  know  that  at  least  one 
of  the  charges  against  O.E.O.  was  subse- 
quently sho'wn  to  be  false  Cllve  De  Patten, 
a  former  Panther  and  admitted  revolutonary 
frcn  Des  Moines,  had  told  Investigators  for 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee  that 
he  wa-s  employed  by  the  O.E.O  Careful  check- 
ing established  that  he  was  not;  the  federa' 
funds  which  revolutionary  De  Patten  wa^ 
receiving  came  through  the  Concentrated 
Employment  Program,  which  used  to  be 
funded  by  the  O.E  O.  but  was  stibsequently 
subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor- 
to  the  tune  of  $1.6  million  a  year. 

De  Patten's  confu.;lon  about  where  his  pay- 
cl-.eck  comes  from  '.s  understandable  when 
vou  realize  that  there  are  at  lea-sr  elghtee.'t 
s;para*e  antipoverty  agencies  at  work  i'l 
Des  Moines  at^d  a.«  we  lave  already  seen.  :ti 
many  cases  poverty   projects   receive  funds 
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from  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more  dilfer- 
u  n'de'"a!  bureaus  Under  such  circuin- 
.ia-ices  which  gr^up  i.-  m  charge"^  ^o  one 
seems  to  know  I.i  fact,  it  is  yirtually  anpo.s- 
ibie  'o  determine  for  certain  which  federal 
leencv  is  paying  for  what,  who  approved  the 
project,  or  -.vli"   :s  responsible  for  supervis- 

'"one  official  who  tried  to  penetrate  this  bu- 
reaucratic maze  u-  Iowa  .State  Audit.,r  Lloyd 
smith  who  has  earned  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  diligent  and  etlcctive  admin- 
istrators in  the  State.  Smith  uncovered 
enough  about  the  "War  en  Poverty"  in  De:^ 
Moines  to  conclude  that  such  agencies  had 
become  little  more  than  "havens  for  radi- 
cals "  And.  since  his  oflice  Is  responsible  for 
investigating  the  use  of  tax  funds  in  Iowa, 
he  began  an  investigation  of  those  eighteen 
federallv  nibndi.-cd  anti-poverty  groups. 

A'adltor  Smith  did  not  get  very  far.  how"- 
over.  before  he  wa^  informed  that  the  State 
of  Iowa  has  \m  right  to  check  on  federally 
funded  programs  in  Iowa.  "We  are."  he  was 
told  again  and  again,  ""responsible  only  to 
Washingi.iii  "  In  fact.  Smith  has  even  been 
refused  the  riamfs  of  lov-a  citizens  employed 
by  the  "War  on  Poverty"  forces.  One  hardly 
has  to  wonder  why' 

Representative  William  Scherle,  whose 
Seventh  Congressional  District  abuts  Des 
Moines  on  the  East  and  Omaha  on  the  West, 
has  al.'^o  l^ad  some  angry  words  to  say  on  this 
subject.  Congressrian  Scherle  Is  a  member  of 
the  Hotise  Internal  Security  Committee, 
which  has  been  iiivc-tigatlng  the  ease  with 
Ahich  such  Communist  revolutionaries  as 
the  Black  Panthers  have  been  able  to  acquire 
federal  funds  for  their  radical  purposes  Al- 
though lie  was  in  the  final  days  of  hia  cam- 
pairn  for  reelection  when  I  visited  in  Iowa. 
Mr.  Scherle  considered  the  situation  so  seri- 
ous that  he  agreed  to  take  much  of  a  mornlnt: 
out  of  Ills  busy  schedtile  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject with  us 

I  asked  Cong^e^small  Scherle  Ju=t  how  seri- 
ous the  problem  oi  radicals  and  levolution- 
anes  on  tlie  go\ eminent  payroll  has  become. 
•The  situation  is  unbelievable,"  he  replied. 
"It  run  rampant  throughout  the  country.  It 
almost  appears  that  the  poverty  agencies  are 
seeking  out   the  worst  sort   of  militants'" 

The  Congressman  identified  three  main 
problems  turned  I'p  by  the  House  Conirnltiec 
on  which  he  serves  The  first,  he  said,  is  the 
laxity  in  hiring  practices.  William  Scherle 
cites  Robert  Tysong,  Iowa's  O.E.O.  Director, 
as  being  among  those  who  have  taken  a  "soft 
line  on  hiring  radicals."  And  the  fact  is,  he 
said,  that  "the  hiring  of  militants  and  revolu- 
tionaries is  a  common  problem  throughout 
the  country  " 

A  secmtd  difficulty  is  the  multiple  funding 
cf  so  many  programs.  Congressman  Scherle 
explained 

"I  never  realized  before  that  It  was  caus- 
ing such  a  problem.  You  take  a  particular 
project  or  program,  and  have  it  funded  bv 
OE.O.  by  HEW.  by  HUD.,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice:  there  Is  no  way  of  know- 
ing who  has  Jurisdiction.  They  all  contribute 
funds  but  nobody  takes  any  final  responsi- 
bility. And  the  agencies  and  regional  heads 
are  afraid  to  speak  up,  becau.se  they  don't 
want  to  step  on  someone  else's  toes.  So  they 
do  nothing," 

The  third  major  problem  outlined  by  the 
Iowa  Congressman  was  the  Irresponsibility 
of  many  of  the  officials  Involved.  "At  the 
worst,  ihey  feel  Immune  to  any  type  of  Inves- 
tigation, any  type  of  direction.  This  Is  typical 
throughout  the  whole  anti-poverty  program." 
he  said  But  not  every  official  is  arrogant: 
some  are  merely  Indifferent:  "They  have  lit- 
tle or  no  interest  in  the  people  or  the  pro- 
grams They  are  Just  Interested  In  protecting 
and  expanding  their  own  bureaucracy  " 

Have  these  problems  become  more,  or  less, 
serious  during  the  past  two  or  three  years'" 
William  Scherle  Is  emphatic:  "There  is  no 
question  about  It;  they  are  much  more  sen- 
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ous.  More  militants,  more  radicals,  more  un- 
desirable characters  have  found  a  haven  in 
the  anti-poverty  programs.  The  entire  "War 
on  Poverty  has  been  racked  with  corruption, 
embezzlement,  and  lack  of  benefits." 

What  is  Congressman  Scherle 's  solution'' 
He  IS  a  direct  man.  and  he  puts  r.  simply 
The  c.itire  O.E.O  ought  to  be  dismantled 
and  Junked!'  Lest  that  recommendation 
sound  extreme,  the  thoughtful  Iowa  Repre- 
.-enialivc  added  that  he  is  not  recommending 
the  abandonment  of  all  federal  efforts  to  help 
tlie  under-privileged.  But  the  O.E.O.  and  it^ 
allies  m  the  "War  on  Poverty"  have  such  an 
unsavory  history,  he  believes,  that  "'these 
agencies  can  no  longer  attract  the  sincere 
poor.  The  very  people  who  need  and  deserve 
the  help  the  most  will  not  participate  " 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  many  of 
Des  Moines'  citizens,  both  black  and  white 
share  Congressman  Scherle's  opinion.  A  num- 
ber of  them,  however,  are  reluctant  to  be 
quoted  for  publication  One  who  is  not  is 
Pastor  Ezell  Wiggins,  a  Negro  minister 
whose  voice  echoes  with  the  wrath  of  Isaiah 
when  he  describes  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  doing  to  Des  Moines: 

"In  the  past  two  years,  these  progi-ams 
ha\e  not  done  hardly  anything  coivstructive. 
How  are  the  leaders  for  these  projects  picked 
anyway?  I  know  as  well  as  anybody  that 
Charles  Knox  has  no  business  being  a  coun- 
selor for  Juveniles.  He  is  an  avowed,  self- 
styled  Commtinist.  There  shouldn't  be  any 
argiunent  about  him.  He  should  never  have 
been  hired!  He  should  never  have  been  ap- 
proached! But  he's  not  the  only  one  like 
that;  there  are  plenty  of  others" 

I  asked  Pastor  Wiggins  how"  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  community  feel  about  the 
sittiation.  Too  many  people  seem  too  will- 
ing to  be  "spokesmen  for  every  Negro."  he 
replied.  "I'm  not  one  of  them"  But,  he 
added.  I  can  tell  you  that  "probably  ninety 
|)ercent  or  more  of  the  Negro  people  I  know 
do  not  agree  with  what  has  been  happening. 
Yes,  they  feel  they  should  receive  some 
help,  some  a-sslstance,  so  long  as  these  pro- 
grams have  been  legislated.  But  putting  some 
of  these  radicals  in  charge  is  doing  harm,  not 
good." 

As  far  as  ""rehabilitating  dissident  ele- 
nient.s,"  or  "drawing  them  into  the  main- 
stream" in  Des  Moines.  Pastor  Wigglnt.  made 
more  sense  than  any  of  the  scores  of  federal 
oureaucrats  with  whom  I  have  spoken  Here 
are  his  exact  words: 

If  you're  going  to  wash  a  hog,  you've  got 
to  take  him  out  of  the  hog  pen.  You  can't 
gel  in  the  mud  puddle  with  him  and  expect 
to  get  him  clean.  You  t)oth  Just  get  cov- 
ered with  filth.  The  people  who  plan  these 
programs  should  have  more  sense!  But,  In- 
stead, the  government  seems  to  be  employing 
crlmlnaJs  to  work  against  the  government!" 
Before  I  left.  Pastor  Wiggins  said  that  If 
I  was  going  to  quote  him  I  should  add  this 
final  statement:  "Tell  your  readers  that  Pas- 
tor Wiggins  believes  in  America,  and  he  be- 
lieves in  liberty.  But  he  thinks  rioters  and 
trouble-makers  don't  get  the  punishment 
they  deserve.  In  fact,  some  of  them  are  ar- 
rested and  back  on  the  streets  before  the 
police  have  time  to  file  a  report!" 

I  could  only  shake  my  head  in  mute  sym- 
pathy, and  agreed  to  raise  the  matter  dtu- 
Ing  my  interview  with  Police  Chief  Nichols 
the  following  morning, 

THE    WAR    ON    POLICE 

The  federal  "experts"  who  control  the 
purse  strings  to  the  taxpayers'  funds  have 
a  two-part  solution  to  the  problems  of  law- 
enforcement.  The  first  Is  to  turn  existing 
police  officers  into  "sensitive,"  college- 
trained  sociologists.  The  second  Is  to  get 
the  criminals  oflT  the  streets  by  putting  them 
on  the  public  payroll.  Together,  the  two 
stratagems  form  a  vise  that  can  crtish  effec- 
tive administration  of  Justice.  Both  are  well 
underway  in  Des  Moines. 
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At  least  two  federally  funded  programs, 
the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  and 
the  Model  Cities  Police  Cadet  Project,  have 
helped  solve  the  financial  worries  of  vari- 
ous dissidents,  militants,  and  lawbreakers 
in  Des  Moines  by  seeing  that  they  receive 
a  government  check  every  week  For  exam- 
ple. Dennis  Ashby  is  paid  nearly  $7,000  a 
year  through  the  Des  Moines  Police  Depart- 
ment, ostensibly  to  help  recruit  young  Ne- 
groes for  police  work.  Since  Ashby's  criminal 
record  includes  charges  of  burglary,  larceny, 
parole  violation,  intoxication,  and  armed 
robbery,  one  might  be  understandably  skepti- 
cal of  the  caliber  of  recruits  which  federal 
money  Is  paying  him  to  attract. 

But  Mr.  Ashby  Is  ambitious.  This  summer 
he  asked  the  Des  Moines  Urban  Affairs  Bu- 
reau to  give  him  829,000  to  organize  a  "crime 
prevention  bureau"'  in  the  black  community. 
Several  members  of  that  Bureau  had  the 
audacity  to  question  him  about  his  proposal 
How  would  the  money  be  spent,  they  won- 
dered. And  what  would  his  "crime  preven- 
tion bureau"  actually  do  to  prevent  crime? 
Tongue-tied  and  sullen,  Ashby  stamped  out 
of  the  meeting.  Chairman  Watson  W.  Powell 
Jr.  then  came  to  Ashby's  defense,  explaining 
that  he  thought  he  could  come  up  with 
about  $20,000  in  additional  federal  funds  to 
finance  the  proposal.  And  It  wouldn't  cost 
Des  Moines  a  cent ! 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  the  argument  that 
federal  funds  are  harvested  from  trees  some- 
where along  the  Potomac  continues  to  be  of- 
fered by  urban  bureaucrats  who  would  pre- 
sumably find  themselves  embarrassed  by 
the  canard  that  a  city  might  be  saved  by 
the  tooth  fairy  or  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  a  rainbow.  Yet,  they  persist  in  their  odd 
delusions  Des  Moines  City  Manager  Tom 
Chenoweth.  for  example,  supported  the 
Police  Cadet  Program  with  this  argument : 
""I  think  It  deserves  a  try,  particularly  since 
no  local  funds  are  involved."  Of  course  all 
of  the  funds  were  local — once.  And  for  every 
three  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  earnings  that 
flow  into  Washington,  only  one  dollar  trickles 
back  as  "free"  federal  money. 

Most  of  this  business  Is  howling  madness. 
One  project  financed  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  was  funded 
to  pay  for  the  hiring  of  a  dozen  youngsters 
to  "walk  the  beat"  with  police  officers  In 
potential  trouble  spots.  But  when  the  Des 
Moines  Police  Department  abandoned  such 
foot  patrols,  and  substituted  patrol  cars  in- 
stead, the  federal  program  went  right  on 
rolling.  Today,  twelve  checks  are  still  drawn 
each  week  to  pay  the  "walkees"  In  an  aban- 
doned program.  A  policeman  delivers  them 
to  a  Des  Molnee  market  in  the  black  com- 
munity. 

Sometimes,  however,  even  the  poverty 
wizards  go  too  far.  Such  as  when  Communist 
Cliarles  Knox  was  hired  two  years  ago  by  the 
O.E.O.  as  a  Careers  Program  trainee — to  "work 
in  the  records  section  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. Chief  Nichols  thought  this  was  a  bit 
much,  and  fired  him.  Comrade  Knox  prompt- 
ly filed  a  complaint  with  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission,  accusing  the  Police  De- 
partment of  discrimination! 

When  I  spoke  with  him  recently.  Police 
Chief  Wendell  E.  Nichols  still  seemed  upset 
about  programs  under  which  the  Police  De- 
partment must  pay  the  salaries  of  radicals, 
revolutionaries,  and  just  plain  old-fashioned 
crooks.  It  Is  galling,  he  declared,  to  have 
them  "openly  tell  us — while  taking  our 
money — that  we  are  nothing  but  a  bunch 
of  '  •  •  •  pigs."  "  Not  that  the  Chief  is 
against  rehabilitation,  he  insists.  It  is  Just 
that  he  thinks  some  demonstration  of  a  sin- 
cere change  of  heart  should  be  a  prerequisite 
to  putting  a  criminal  on  the  federal  peyroU. 
Not  every  criminal  can  be  given  a  govern- 
ment salary,  of  course.  So  tax-supported 
projects  have  also  been  eetablished  to  see 
that  lawbreakers  spend  as  little  time  behind 
bars  as  possible.   The  National  Council  on 
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Crime  and  Oellnqueacy.  for  example,  oper- 
acee  a  ""pre-trial  release"  program  that  gets 
arouxicl  such  headaches  as  ball  bonds.  One 
effect  of  this  relentless  concern  for  the  crlini- 
nal.  Chief  Nichols  told  me.  Is  that  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  criminals  are  arrested 
two.  three,  or  more  times — while  waiting  trial 
on  a  first  charge.  "On  the  average  day,' 
Wendell  Nichols  reports,  "'one-half  the  serious 
crimes  in  Des  Moines  will  be  committed  by 
people  who  should  be  in  jaU.  Some  days  the 
Ogiire  is  as  high  as  seventy  percent!" 

What  about  the  federal  0.E.0.7  I  asked 
the  Chief. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned, "  ae  replied,  "it 
has  done  absolutely  nothing  to  make  the 
problems  of  law  enforcement  in  Dee  Moines 
any  easier.  Nor  have  the  persons  connected 
with  O-E.O.  contributed  one  single  iota  to 
the  peace  of  this  coznmunlty.  ' 

As  we  have  already  seen ,  Chief  Nichols  was 
putting  It  mildly. 

WTIAT  CAN   BE   DONC 

Our  Investigations  tn  Des  Moines  were  uec- 
easarUy  limited.  Lacking  official  status  and 
extended  time,  we  succeeded  In  doing  Uttle 
more  than  scratching  the  surface.  3tlU.  we 
have  presented  here  only  a  small  part  of 
what  we  uncovered.  Much  remains  unsaid. 
Things  like  how  the  revolutionaries  have 
succeeded  in  capturing  much  of  the  Welfare 
operation  m  Des  Moines;  details  on  the  mas- 
sive corruption  and  Irregularities  In  the  mul- 
tlmilllon-dollAT  Model  City  program;  the  di- 
rect tle-ln  between  the  Conununi.,:  revolu- 
tionaries and  more  traditional  criminal  ac- 
ttvlty;  and,  a  study  of  the  "sensitivity  train- 
ing" program  which  is  being  promoted  for 
top  city  officials  and  community  .eaders 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  of  "hese 
issues  would  require  a  book,  not  a  magazine 
article.  Nor  should  It  be  necessarv  Certainly 
we  have  presented  enough  of  the  facts  to 
Justify  the  demand  :or  a  calm,  deliberate. 
and  detailed  investigation,  by  a  responsible 
and  Impartial  authority,  of  the  entire  "anti- 
poverty"  operation  in  Des  Moines.  It  is  defi- 
nitely not  enough  to  entrust  the  politicians 
and  bureaucrats  who  are  on  the  receiving 
end  of  such  funds  to  maintain  the  proper 
checks  and  balances. 

Mayor  Thomas  Urban,  who  is  so  comnutted 
•-o  the  Left  that  he  served  as  a  sponsor  of 
the  Vletnlks'  Great  Plains  Moratorium,  and 
who  officially  welcomed  the  Communist-rid- 
dled Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  to  Des 
Moines,  has  dismissed  the  current  concern 
over  the  poverty  programs  as  an  election -eve 
move  to  "discredit"  the  OJI.O.  'I  hope  they 
are  as  Interested  in  these  programs  subse- 
quent to  the  election,"  Mayor  Urban  pro- 
claimed. If  the  people  of  Des  Moines  really 
care  about  what  Is  happening  to  their  city 
the  Mayor  will  get  his  wish. 

InctimbeiQt  Governor  Robert  D.  Bay  of 
Iowa  has  been  in  the  unenvUhle  position  of 
denying  both  that  he  has  any  knowledge 
about  the  wrongdoing  in  the  anti-poverty 
programs,  and  that  he  has  any  control  over 
these  programs  even  if  they  are  thoroughly 
corrupt.  This  despit«  the  fact  that  his  own 
appointee,  Robert  Tysong,  serves  as  State 
Director  of  the  O.B.O.  And,  despite  the  fact 
that  local,  state,  and  federal  offlclaJs  have 
all  reported  that  on  numerous  occasions 
they  have  brought  a  variety  of  these  abuses 
to  the  Governor  s  attention.  Director  Tysong. 
a  close  personal  friend  of  the  Governor,  may 
be  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  familiaxity  with 
the  local  prog^rams:  In  Just  ten  months  he 
has  taken  at  least  twenty-one  tripe  out  of 
the  state. 

But  the  solution  to  such  incredible  abuses 
of  respon&ihUity,  authority,  and  public  trust 
must,  ultimately,  rest  with  the  people  of 
Des  Moines — and  the  people  of  every  other 
city  In  the  United  States  whare  our  tax 
money   is  being  used  to  finance  crlma  ■■p'l 
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revolution.  For  a  war  u  being  waged,  and 
the  productive  wage  earners  of  America  are 
the  target.  Unless  federal  finaocing  of  thl.s 
revolutionary-  turmoil  is  halted,  there  will 
sfMjii  be  no  noncombatants  or  Innocent  by- 
standers 111  this  struggle.  All  will  be  victims 
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Nixon,  in  Switch.  Rmuists  2-Tcab  Extxn- 
sioN  or  GEO 
I  By  Spencer  Rich  i 
The  Nixon   Administration,   in   a   surprise 
move,  asked  Congress  yesterday  for  a  flat  two- 
year  extension  of  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunit}-. 

But  OEO  officials  contended  the  request 
doesn  t  signal  any  reversal  of  previously  an- 
nounced plans  to  shift  all  of  OEOs  action 
programs  to  other  agencies  and  to  change  the 
central  OEO  office  into  a  research  agency. 

Tliey  said  the  two-year  extension  is  de- 
signed simply  to  keep  the  poverty  war  alive 
unul  Congress  acts  on  the  OSO  reorganiza- 
tion proposals,  portions  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  formulated  in  detail. 

In  a  letter  to  the  House  and  Senate  Labor 
committees,  wlilch  will  consider  the  poverty 
programs  fate.  OEO  Director  Prank  Carluccl 
said,  "Pending  congressional  action  on  the 
PreaJdent  8  proposals  i  f  or  reorgaiuzatlon) , 
we  beheve  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  con- 
sidei'  any  suostantlal  revision  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  .\ct,  and  atcordiiigly,  no 
amendments  jse  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  other  than"  a  two-year  extension. 
Jacob  K.  Javits  ;R-N.Y.),  semor  Repub- 
.ican  on  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  had 
previously  introduced  a  two-year  extension 
measure  oi  his  own  and  has  been  urging  the 
administration   to  agree. 

The  fate  of  the  poverty  program  nas  be- 
L'ome  A  key  issue  between  the  administration 
and  many  Northern  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican liberals. 

President  Nixon,  in  statements  over  the 
past  two  years,  has  indicated  he  wants  to 
break  away  irom  the  OEO  ail  the  action  pro- 
grams created  oy  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  leave  OEO  as  a  research  agency. 
Many  liberals  contend  tins  wou.d  undermine 
the  government's  antipoverty  effort. 

Current  programs  expire  June  30.  and  ac- 
cording to  various  administration  bilia  or 
.statements,  the  administration  planned  the 
toilowing  actions  on  programs  now  under 
OEO: 

Abolish  all  the  existing  special  manpower 
training  programs  now  under  OEO — Job 
Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Oper- 
.^tions  Mainstream  and  the  Opportunities 
Industrailzation  Centers — and  let  the  states 
and  cities  provide  manpower  training  with 
tunds  from  the  President's  proposed  t2  bil- 
lion fpecial  revenue-sharing  program  for 
manpower. 

Transfer  OEO  Legal  Services  :o  a  new 
quasipubllc  corporation  of  as  yet  unspecified 
powers.  Many  liberals  favor  the  corporation 
but  say  they  fear  the  administration  may 
seek  to  give  :t  only  limited  powers  to  help 
the  poor. 

.^fter  Jan.  1.  1973.  shift  Jurisdiction  over 
'he  Community  .Action  Program  elsewhere 
'  probably  to  the  Housing  and  Urban  Oevel- 
jpment  Department  i  and  let  the  cities  fund 
he  Community  Action  units  with  money 
'.T?Tn  urban  revenue-sliarlng. 

An  OEO  spokesman  said  none  of  these 
proposals  Is  being  abandoned,  but  it  is  rec- 
ognized they'll  take  time  to  get  enacted  by 
Congress,  so  a  two-year  extension  la 
desirable. 

The  House  Labor  Committee  will  open 
hearings  on  the  two-year  plan  Monday.  The 
two-year  authorization  sets  no  specific  dollar 
ceilings  on  appropriations. 
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PROBLEMS  PACING  BROADCASTERS 

HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

'If    NORTH    CAR(;lINa 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  2971 

Mr  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
for  the  benefit  of  my  rolleagues,  I  Trould 
like  10  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
.speech  delivered  February  IT.  1971  at 
Wake  Forest  Univers-ty  by  Mr.  Harold 
Es.sex,  president  and  treasurer  of  Tn- 
angle  Broadcasting  Corp.  and  general 
manager  of  WSJS  television  and  radio  in 
Wiruston-Saiem.  N.C 

Mr.  Essex,  an  emment  broadcaster  for 
ihe  past  40  years,  addres-sed  himsell  to 
the  prociems  facing  broadca.-- lers  of  to- 
day—problems includinK  ihe  ban  on 
cigarette  advertising,  propo.sed  limits  on 
political  campaign  .-pending,  and  other 
>ubject'^  a.s  well. 

His  lemarks.  I  behete.  -.'.'.ll  be  of  ;n- 
tere.sL  to  all  of  my  colleague...  and  I  now 
.-.ubmit  the  text  of  that  timely  address  for 
tlieir  c„ri.-,iaeration: 

PROBLXMS  PaCIKO  BROADCAtfTINC 

By  Harold  Essex) 
I  wao  delighted  when  Dr.  Burroughs  ei- 
■  ended  an  invitation  to  n^e  lu  come  out  uid 
talk  to  you  this  afternoon.  His  suggestion 
.vas  that  I  discuss  ^ome  of  the  problems  and 
■rend.i  in  broadcasting  today,  and  ofler  any 
thuughts  that  I  might  have  on  .-.olutlona  to 
hese  problems.  We  broadcasters  have  plenty 
A  problems.  "The  only  difficulty  I  had  In  pre- 
paring lur  this  visit  with  you  this  after- 
noon was  deciding  on  Just  which  ones  to 
.iddreis  inyself  to, 

riie  title  I  have  given  to  my  remarks  here 
today  ;s  "Is  The  Honeymoon  Over?'"  The  dlc- 
lonary   describes  the  word    "honeymoon"  aa 
.'ueanir-s;   a   period   uf   uarmony.  So  let's  ex- 
. inline    ^onie   of   tne   problems  chat  bug  the 
:..roadcaster   today,   after   which  I'll  let   you 
aiake  up  your  own   mind  about  the  end  of 
he    honeymoon    for    broadcasting,   particu- 
larly television.  Tlie  problems  I'm  going  to 
i^utline  will  not  be  necessarily  .n  their  order 
f   importance       .        the   individutkl   broad- 
aoter  must  rank  them  .n  that  order  ;r.  ac- 
..rda..>  <>  with  ;iis  wwii  .situatloni. 

.\nd  that  leads  me  into  an  observation  to 
>et  the  stage.  The  average  broadcaster  is  a 
rugged  .adividualist.  Many  of  our  problems 
■^lown  through  the  years  "Axjuld  not  have  be- 
come major  problems  if  we,  the  broadcasters, 
could  have  gotten  together  and  presented  a 
•olid  front.  But  it  Just  doesn't  work  that  way 
One  of  the  major  problems  that  broadcasters 
faced  recently,  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
-rlticai  problems  in  broadcasting's  history, 
vas  that  of  cigarette  advertising.  Congress 
finally  stepped  in  and  resolved  that  one  when 
ve  couldn't  resolve  i:  ourselves. 

I  will  always  believe  that  broadcasting 
didn't  have  to  lose  cigarette  advertising,  but 
we  fought  among  ourselves  for  so  long  over 
the  problem,  without  agreeing  to  a  solution. 
•hat  we  lost  'he  whole  ball  game.  Right  now 
a  group  of  radio  stations  are  involved  in  an 
after-the-fact  action — court  action  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  law  passed  by  Congress 
prohibiting  the  advertising  of  cigarettes  over 
the  air  is  constitutional,  because  of  its  dis- 
criminatory nature.  The  law  prohibits  the 
advertising  of  cigarettes  :n  one  medium, 
broadcasting,  leaving  other  media  free  to 
carry  all  the  cigparette  advertising  the  manu- 
;acturers  want  to  run. 

I'm  not  attempting  here  "^o  make  a  case 
for  cigarette  smoking.  X  certainly  agree  that 
c.'garette  smoking  Is  not  beneficial  to  health. 
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but  for  my  satisfaction  it  has  yet  to  be 
nroven  that  cigarette  smoking  Is  as  danger- 
ous to  health  as  It  has  been  made  out  to  be 
by  some  people.  I  think  the  Jury  Is  stUl  out 
on  that  one.  Meantime,  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry has  been  nicked  by  congressional  ac- 
tion for  annual  advertising  revenues  In  the 
neighborhood  of  250  million  dollars. 

But  the  cigarette  issue  Is  water  over  the 
dam  and  broadcasting  can  now  forget  about 
it,  unless  by  some  miracle  the  legal  action 
tlist  has  been  Instituted  should  succeed.  I 
hsppen  to  believe  that  It  will  not. 

Now  let's  move  on  to  other  problem  areas 
that  are  as  yet  unresolved.  I  have  said  that  I 
believe  the  law  banning  cigarette  advertising 
IS  unconstitutional  because  of  Its  discrimina- 
tory nature.  I  believe  that  the  same  thing 
applies  to  a  law  that  was  passed  last  (all  by 
tbe  Congress,  setting  a  limit  on  political 
campaign  spending  In  broadcasting,  and  re- 
quiring that  broadcasters  give  political 
candidates  the  privilege  of  a  favorable  ad- 
vertising rate,  not  available  to  other  adver- 
tiser*, while  not  setting  forth  any  restrictions 
for  other  media,  also  to  be  discriminatory. 

Fortunately,  President  Nixon  agreed,  and 
vetoed  the  bill.  But  that"s  only  the  first 
round.  Already  a  number  of  bills  to  control 
political  spending  have  been  Introduced  In 
the  new  Congress  and  there  are  others  to 
come.  BroadcfLsters  agree,  almost  to  a  man, 
that  there  should  be  some  control  over  cam- 
paign spending  by  political  candidates.  But 
we  don't  think  it  right  that  we  should  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  control,  leaving  other 
media  free  to  accept  every  dollar  that's  of- 
fered to  them  by  the  politicians. 

Coupled  with  most  of  the  bills  being  of- 
fered in  the  proposal  to  modify  Section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  which  now  re- 
quires that  a  broadcaster.  If  he  allows  a 
candidate  for  a  particular  office  to  use  his 
broadcast  facilities,  he  must  then  provide 
equal  time  for  all  other  candidates  lor  that 
same  office.  Various  proposals  are  being 
made  for  modification  of  Section  315,  but 
the  main  thrust  Is  In  the  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  areas.  As  the  law  stands  to- 
d;iy,  should  the  broadcaster  provide  time  for 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  major  political  parties  during  a  presi- 
dential campaign,  he  must  provide  equal 
time  for  every  candidate  for  President  and 
Vice  President  In  that  particular  campaign. 
This  means  that  the  air  would  be  choked 
with  all  those  splinter  party  candidates,  and 
"no  party"  candidates  who  would  come  out 
of  the  woodwork  demanding  to  be  heard. 
Such  a  list  might  Include  the  candidate  of 
the  Prohibition  Party.  The  Vegetarian 
Party,  the  Socialist  Party,  and  doaens  of 
kook  organizations  that  would  grasp  this 
opportunity  to  spout  their  kooky  phUoso- 
phles  to  the  nation.  The  networks  and  the 
majority  of  the  broadcasting  stations  in 
this  country  would  be  glad  to  provide  time 
for  meaningful  candidates  to  present  their 
views  to  the  voters,  and  without  charge.  If 
Congress  modifies  Section  315  of  the  Com- 
mumcatlons  Act.  But  as  the  law  stands  to- 
day, the  broadcaster  Is  prevented  from  doing 
tliat.  Any  law  that  Is  passed  by  Congress  in 
an  effort  to  control  political  campaign 
spending  should  contain  provision  for 
modification  and  modernization  of  Section 
315,  and  it  should  not  discriminate  against 
any  one  medium.  There's  plenty  to  be  said 
on  the  political  campaign  spending  problem 
but  there  are  other  problems  to  cover  here 
today,  so  let's  move  along  to  some  of  the 
others. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  increased  fees 
coATgod  to  broadcasters  by  more  than  1000% 
over  the  application  filing  fees  in  effect  since 
1964.  The  total  amount  to  be  ooUected  from 
all  industries  regulated  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  including  broad- 
casting, telephone,  two-way  business  ra<Uo, 
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etc.,  represents  a  600%  increase.  Numerous 
new  charges  Include  an  annual  fee,  a  large 
fee  for  new  stations  and  changes  in  existing 
stations,  and  a  3%  "sales  tax"  on  the  sale 
price  of  stations.  The  Federal  Oommimlca- 
tlons  Commission's  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress this  year  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  25 
million  doUeirs,  and  the  Commission  proposes 
to  recover  the  full  amount  of  Its  appropria- 
tion by  this  fee  system.  Broadcasters  are  In 
agreement  that  some  reasonable  fee  system  Is 
probably  In  order.  But  for  the  Commission 
to  attempt  to  recover  its  entire  appropriation 
through  the  fee  route  does  not  seem  proper. 
The  Commission  engages  In  many  activities 
which  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
genral  public  and  yet  It  now  seeks  to  require 
the  Ucensees  of  some  of  Its  regulated  indus- 
tries to  pay  the  full  cost  of  maintAining  the 
entire  agency.  Of  Its  25  million  dollar  annual 
appropriation  the  Commission  estimates  it 
wUl  oollect  BVi  million  dollars  from  broad- 
casters, which  is  more  than  one-third  of  its 
entire  budget  to  handle  all  the  buslnese  of 
communication  with  which  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Is  concerned.  An- 
other aspect  of  this  fee  system  that  bothers 
the  broadcasters  Is  the  possibility  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commlslon  could, 
on  Its  own  volition,  enlarge  its  agency,  in- 
crease Its  annual  expenditures,  and  increase 
the  fees  charged  to  broadcasters  to  i>ay  for 
this  Increased  activity.  No  other  regtilatory 
agency  of  the  government,  acting  tmder  the 
authority  that  la  claimed  by  the  FCC,  has 
proposed  to  collect  fees  to  recover  the  full 
amount  of  Its  appropriation.  Unless  some 
general  limit  Is  placed  upon  the  authority  oX 
federal  agencies,  we  can  en'vlBlon  progres- 
sively higher  fees  as  the  result  of  Increasing 
appropriations  for  bigger  bureaucracies. 
Congressional  guidance  in  the  charging  of 
fees  by  the  FOC  Is  urgently  needed.  Authority 
to  agencies  oX  the  government  to  levy  fees 
should  be  a  limited  one,  and  no  new  fee 
schedule  should  go  into  effect  until  the  Con- 
gress has  ample  time  to  review  It.  As  the 
situation  stands  now,  the  Commission  seems 
to  literally  have  a  blank  check. 

A  couple  of  examples  here  will  show  you 
what  this  means  In  dollars.  The  fee  schedule 
now  In  effect  would  require  an  applicant  for 
a  new  VHF  television  station  In  the  Winston- 
Salem/ Greensboro/High  Point  area,  or  In 
any  of  the  50  top  markets  in  the  United 
States,  to  pay  $5,000  down  with  his  applica- 
tion and  then,  if  his  application  Is  granted, 
he  would  pay  a  grant  fee  of  another  $46,000. 
In  other  words,  he  would  pay  $60,000  for  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  in  effect  we  would  call 
a  hunting  license.  That  figure  scales  on  down 
for  applicants  for  stations  In  smaller  mar- 
kets. Such  a  fee  schedule  also  applies  In  the 
case  of  applications  and  grants  for  AM  and 
FM  broadcast  stations.  For  example,  a  sta- 
tion like  our  WSPS-AM  would  require  a  fee 
of  *400  to  be  paid  with  the  application  for  a 
grant  and  an  additional  $3,600  to  be  paid 
upon  receiving  the  grant.  So  much  for  grant 
fees,  which  are  one-time  only  fees.  But  now 
comes  the  annual  fee  that  a  station  must 
pay.  AM  and  PM  radio  stations  must  pay  an 
annual  fee  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  equal  to  24  times  the  station's 
highest  single  one-minute  announcement 
rate.  Again,  to  give  you  an  example  In  dollars 
and  cents,  currently  we  pay  an  annual  fee  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  of 
$672  for  our  AM  radio  station,  and  another 
$336  annual  fee  for  our  FM  station,  or  a  total 
of  $1,008  annually  for  our  radio  stations.  The 
annual  fee  paid  for  television  Is  an  amount 
equal  to  12  times  the  station's  highest  30- 
second  announcement  rate.  In  our  case  that 
rate  Is  $200,  so  simple  arithmetic  shows  you 
that  we  have  to  pay  $2,400  a  year  to  the  FCC 
as  a  fee  for  our  television  station.  And  we 
have  no  assurance  that  next  year  the  fee 
may  not  be  Increased  to  meet  incresised  costs 
of  operating  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 
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Now  these  dollar  figures  that  I've  given 
you  are  those  that  apply  to  our  operations 
here  In  Winston-Salem.  But  when  you  con- 
sider broadcast  stations,  television  and  radio. 
In  the  large  metropolitan  areas,  where  adver- 
tising rates  are  considerably  more  than  what 
we  charge  here,  you  can  see  that  It  runs  into 
quite  a  bit  of  money.  Just  one  example,  to 
give  you  an  Idea:  WNBC-TV,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company's  teleylsion  station  in 
New  York  City,  has  a  rate  of  $6,000  for  a 
30-Beoond  announcement.  Quick  arithmetic 
shows  you  that  WNBC-TV  must  pay  an  an- 
nual fee  of  $72,000. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Burroughs,  slnoe  you  do 
not  have  a  rate  card  for  VfFDH,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  your  paying  an  annual 
fee.  Also,  the  rule  seems  to  provide  that 
there  is  no  fee  to  be  i>ald  by  stations  like 
WFDD  on  applications.  Bo  don't  sell  any- 
thing on  WFDD,  or  It  might  cost  you  more 
than  you  make. 

In  some  quarters  this  new  fee  system  of 
the  FCC  Is  considered  to  be  a  tax,  and  the 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  an 
agency  of  the  federal  government  can  levy 
a  tax.  This  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of 
Congress  only,  and  this  Is  being  investigated. 

Again,  I  have  spent  considerable  tlnM  on 
one  subject,  so  let's  hurry  along. 

Another  Item  that  proposes  to  hit  at  the 
broadcaster's  pocketbook  Is  the  proposal  made 
in  a  bill  Introduced  in  the  last  Congress — 
the  Copyright  Revision  BUI — that  record 
companies  and  performers  be  paid  a  special 
fee  by  broadcast  stations  in  addition  to  the 
present  fees  paid  to  the  American  Society 
of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers,  to 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  and  to  a  third  music 
licensing  organization  known  as  SESAC.  This 
bin  died  when  the  91st  Congress  ended,  but 
it  Is  expected  that  this  or  a  similar  blU  will 
be  part  of  any  new  copyright  legislation  in- 
troduced this  year. 

This  Is  a  pretty  sUly  piece  of  legislation, 
strictly  a  grab  for  an  additional  piece  of  the 
broadcaster's  doUax.  The  performers  are  al- 
ready weU  paid  for  making  records  on  a 
royalty  basis  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
manufacturers  certainly  make  a  profit  on 
the  sale  of  the  records.  Beyond  that,  I  wonder 
what  the  sales  of  /ecords  would  be  If  there 
were  no  broadcasters  to  give  these  record- 
ings exposure  over  the  air  to  the  public? 
Again  to  give  you  an  example,  our  stations, 
radio  and  television,  already  pay  approxi- 
mately $5,000  a  month  in  royalties  to  the 
three  music  licensing  organizations  that  I 
have  Just  mentioned.  The  attempt  to  get  this 
type  of  bill  passed  seems  to  me  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  bite  a  big  piece  out  of  the  hand 
that  feeds  the  performers  and  record  makers. 

WhUe  we're  on  the  subject  of  copyright, 
the  gist  Congress,  in  Its  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  considered  at  length  a  copyright 
law  revision  biU  but  it  was  not  reported  out. 
This  Is  something  that  is  needed  badly  be- 
cause the  present  copyright  law  dates  back 
many  years,  and  the  present  state  of  the  art 
in  broadcasting  plus  the  advent  of  CATV 
makes  the  current  law  somewhat  archaic. 
We're  hopeful  for  some  modernization  of  It, 
but  the  broadcaster  is  going  to  have  to  be 
very  watchful  that  he  doesn't  get  clobbered 
in  the  process. 

I  menUoned  CATV.  That,  of  course.  Is  com- 
munity antenna  television.  This  Is  a  subject 
that  oould  take  up  all  the  time  aUotted  to 
us  here  this  afternoon  so  I  wont  go  into  It 
except  to  say  that  many  broadcasters  are  oon- 
cemed  about  CATV  and  what  they  believe 
la  a  threat  posed  by  It  to  free  over-the-air 
broadcasting.  I  don't  happen  to  share  that 
feeling  In  Its  entirety.  I  think  CATV  and 
over-the-air  broadcasting  can  live  together 
if  the  Federal  Oommunlcations  Commission 
Is  reasonable  In  the  rules  it  will  adopt  in 
the  near  future  lac  the  regulation  of  CATV. 
However,  some  of  the  proposals.  If  adopted, 
would  cause  such  a  radical  change  in  the 
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existing  structure  of  broadcoEtlng  that  the 
Araerlcan  public  would  quit*  likely  receive 
broadcast  service  Inferior  to  that  which  Is 
available  to  it  today.  Because  of  tiie  com- 
plexity and  enormity  of  this  problem  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  appropriate  congreeslcnal 
cormnltteeB  examine  at  length  this  regula- 
tory plan  of  the  FCC  and  determine  what 
communications  policy  would  best  serve  the 
American  public. 

Ownership  of  broadcast  properties  also  Is 
in  Jeopardy  today.  The  PCC  has  Issued  pro- 
poeed  rules  which,  if  ^opted.  would  dra.;tl- 
cally  restructure  the  broadcasting  Industry. 
The  FH:;c  contemplates  regulations  which 
would  limit  ownership  In  a  market  to  one 
television  station,  or  one  radio  station,  or  one 
newspaper.  The  broadcasting  industry  firmly 
believes  that  such  a  basic  change  In  the 
traditional  ownership  patterns  should  be  ac- 
complished only  by  congressional  authori- 
zation after  demonstration  that  such  action 
would  be  In  the  public  interest.  I  believe 
the  "one-to-a-market"  rule,  If  enacted, 
would  result  In  a  loss  of  service  to  the  public. 

Freedom  of  expression  and  access  to  the 
broadcast  media  Is  a  subject  that  Is  of  much 
concern  today.  In  today's  atmosphere  of  tur- 
moil and  social  conflict  there  Is  a  growing 
threat  to  freedom  of  expression  on  radio  and 
television.  Stations,  as  well  as  networks,  are 
under  verbal  attack  because  of  alleged  Im- 
balance in  presentation  of  news  and  public 
affairs.  Such  attacks  come  from  liberals  as 
well  a3  from  conservatives,  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republlcanfl,  "hawks"  as  well  as 
"doves'.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission l3  dangerously  expanding  the  so- 
called  "Fairness  Doctrine"  to  control  more 
I*  and  more  who  shall  have  access  to  the  me- 

:v  dia-  The  Commission  is  in  fact  substituting 

Its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  broadcast  li- 
censee to  prescribe  what  issues  must  be 
broadcast  and  what  spokesman  must  be 
granted  access.  Broadcasters  must  exercise 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  responsibility 
and  must  strive  for  fairness  in  presenting  all 
slgniflcant  points  of  view  on  controversial 
issues.  But  broadcasters  must  look  to  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  federal  agency  from  as- 
suming the  power  to  make  program  Judg- 
ments. I  don't  want,  and  you  don't  want, 
government  control  of  broadcast  program- 
ming. 

There  are  those  in  this  counir>-  today  who 
are  working  hard,  every  day,  to  bring  about 
radical  social  change  in  our  country.  And 
they  know  that  the  broadcast  media,  if  they 
can  control  it,  wUl  speed  the  day  of  their 
take-over.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. Broadcasting  must  be  kept  free  so  that 
It  may  speak  for  all  the  peoplejand  not  Just 
for  the  pressure  groups  that  want  to  de- 
stroy the  free  enterprise  system  and  Impose 
upon  these  United  States  a  way  of  life  that 
you  and  I  would  find  unbearable. 

But  now  I've  worked  myself  up  into  aa 
evangelistic  state.  That's  not  too  much  out 
of  place  on  a  Baptist  campus,  I  admit.  There 
are  more  problems  to  cover,  but  well  leave 
them  for  another  time  and  another  place,  and 
use  any  remaining  time  to  kick  around  some 
of  the  subjects  that  I  have  covered  here  this 
afternoon. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  one  thing  quite 
clear.  I  have  talked  to  you  this  afternoon 
about  some — not  all — of  the  problems  that 
face  the  broadcaster  today.  Put  them  all  to- 
gether and  it  could  be  quite  a  discouraging 
situation.  But  we,  the  broadcasters,  are  not 
discouraged.  The  easy  way  out  would  be  to 
get  out  of  broadcasting  and  find  something 
that  you  think  would  be  less  frustrating.  But 
where  in  the  world  would  you  find  a  profes- 
sion that  is  any  more  challenging,  more  in- 
teresting day  by  day.  and  more  enjoyable 
wverall?  I've  been  In  broadcasting  for  more 
than  40  years  and  I'd  be  the  most  unhappy 
guy  you  ever  saw  In  any  other  type  of  busi- 
ness. I  love  it.  and  I  recommend  broadcast- 
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Ing  or  one  of  its  allied  fields  for  your  con- 
sideration when  you  start  looking  for  your 
place  in  the  business  world.  I  can't  give  you 
tnaiiy  guarantees,  but  I  can  give  you  one 
.  .  .  you  won't  be  be  bored  to  death  because 
there's  never  a  dull  moment  in  broadcasting. 
Thank  you,  Dr.  Burroughs,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  this  afternoon 


IN  INTRODUCING  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE TAX  INCENTIVE  FOR  HOME- 
OWNER TO  CONNECT  WITH  PUB- 
LIC SEWERS 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    JXOEOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  induce  homeowners 
to  abandon  private  septic  systems  and 
connect  to  public  sewers.  The  taxpayer 
will  be  given  an  income  tax  deduction: 
anj'  capitol  expenditure  incurred  to  con- 
nect a  sewage  line  from  the  residence  of 
the  taxpayer  to  a  municipal  sewage  sys- 
tem shall  be  considered  to  have  been  a 
capitol  expenditure  incurred  with  respect 
to  property  held  for  the  production  of  in- 
come. At  the  present  time,  an  assesment 
of  sewer  project  costs  is  deemed  simply  a 
property  improvement  and,  therefore, 
not  admissible  as  an  income  for  deduc- 
tible items. 

With  the  large  amount  of  sewage  plant 
construction  taking  place  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  appropriations  for  such  proj- 
ects and  tlie  increased  availability  of 
State  and  local  bond  issues,  there  is  a 
need  to  make  it  less  expensive  for  the  in- 
dividual homeowner  to  connect  to  a  pub- 
lic sewer  line. 

In  many  rural  areas,  homeowners  can- 
not afford  the  expense  of  switching  from 
a  septic  tank  to  a  sewer  line.  In  the  State 
of  Florida,  for  example,  the  average  cost 
varies  Irum  $750  to  $1,200.  Moreover, 
health  reasons  make  it  mandatory  that 
public  sewer  systems  replace  septic  sys- 
tems in  the  developing  urban  areas.  The 
density  of  septic  tank  usage  in  these 
areas  Ls  polluting  surface  water  and  the 
septic  tank  runoff  is  polluting  lakes  and 
streams. 

A  corporation  is,  at  present,  allowed  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  connecting  to  a  sewage 
line.  An  individual  homeowner  should 
receive  the  same  treatment.  The  con- 
struction of  sewage  facilities  should  be 
considered  a  general  public  improvement 
because  of  the  general  benefit  of  pollu- 
tion control  and  elimination  of  hazards 
to  public  health. 

The  situation  m  Florida  is  becoming 
quite  acute.  Because  of  Coimty  Health 
Departments  recommending  that  public 
sewage  systems  replace  septic  tanks,  the 
State  legislature  recently  passed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  pledge  the 
State's  full  faith  and  credit  for  local 
bond  issues  and  also  allow  the  State  to 
issue  bonds  to  construct  sewage  facilities. 
South  Florida  alone  needs  $1.5  billion  in 
sewage  works. 

The  legislation  I  am  intrdoucing  today 
will  provide  both   an  inducement  and 
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relief  for  homeowners  to  connect  with 
public  sewage  lines  and,  thereby,  abate 
the  pollution  caused  by  over-reliance  on 
septic  tanks. 


HASSLE  OVER  FROZEN  FUNDS  MAY 
NtP  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TUNNtSSbi: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  or  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reaction  throughout  the  country 
against  the  arbitrary  and  excessive  Im- 
ix)undment  of  fmids  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
continues  to  mount. 

In  this  cormection  the  NashvUle  Ten- 
nessean  in  a  perceptive  editorial  points 
out  that  by  withholding  funds,  the 
budget  bureaucrats  may  be  Jeopardizing 
the  administration's  chances  for  ap- 
proval of  some  revenue  sharing  plan  by 
the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  insert  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  : 

H.\ssLE  OvEB  Frozen  F^jnds  May 
Nip  Revenxte  Sharimg 

President  Nixon  has  blocked  the  spending 
of  $23.2  billion  appropriated  by  Congress  last 
year  for  aid  to  cities,  rural  development, 
transportation  and  public  works. 

At  the  same  time,  tho  President  has  been 
increasing  the  pressure  on  Congress  to  paae 
his  "revenue  sharing"  proposal  which  Mr. 
Nixon  says  is  Intended  to  return  federal 
money  to  the  states  to  help  the  cities,  fund 
rural  development,  or  be  used  for  any  otber 
purposes  the  states  desire. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  congressional  leaders 
are  beginning  to  accuse  the  President  of 
hyp(x;risy  in  paying  lip  service  to  the  needs 
of  states  and  cities  and  withholding  the  fed- 
eral money  already  .appropriated  for  these 
purposes. 

The  frozen  appropriations  Include  funds 
for  such  things  as  environmental  protection, 
$11  million;  health  services,  $72  million; 
education,  $31  million;  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  $200  mlUlon;  farm  credit, 
$260  million:  agricultural  conservation,  $46 
million,  rural  electrlflcation.  $25  million,  and 
many  other  such  Items  which  are  of  basic 
concern  to  people  living  both  In  the  cities 
and  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Nixon  hai,  said  he  Is  for  helping  the 
cities,  that  he  Is  for  rtiral  development  and 
environmental  protection  and  many  of  the 
other  purpoees  for  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated funds.  But  when  he  refuses  to 
spend  the  money  that  Is  available  for  these 
.services,  his  actions  speak  louder  than  his 
words.  It  appears  that  the  President  Is  less 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  people  get  the 
services  than  he  is  In  seeing  who  gets  the 
credit. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  been  trying  to  convince 
Congress  that  his  revenue  sharing  plan  U 
the  Ideal  way  to  put  federal  money  into 
the  service  of  the  people.  But  the  Presi- 
dent may  now  have  made  a  tactical  error. 
The  hassle  over  the  frozen  funds  Is  giving 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  see  what  It  Is 
like  to  appropriate  money  with  no  say  as  to 
how — or  when — it  Is  spent. 

Some  congressmen  seem  to  feel  that  Mr. 
Nixon  wants  revenue  sharing  so  that  he  can 
take  credit  from  the  voters  for  federal  money 
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„nt  by  the  states  and  local  governments. 
Thev  see  Congress  reduced  to  the  role  of 
handing   out   tax    dollars    to    be    spent    by 

°  Many  congressmen  fear  that  money  which 
should  go  to  combat  pollution,  improve  llv- 
ine  conditions  in  the  cities,  or  buy  milk  for 
hungry  children  in  the  schools  could  end 
up  paying  for  electronic  devloea  and  patrol 
cars  for  the  local  police. 

This  would  be  contrary  to  Congreae 
lealously-guarded  tradition  of  appropriating 
public  funds  for  specific  purposes  and  taking 
credit  itself  from  the  voters. 

President  Nixon  may  be  able  to  convince 
a  majority  of  Congress  that  It  should  will- 
ingly give  up  this  political  advantage.  But 
he  has  not  improved  his  chances  by  freezing 
$23  billion  in  appropriations  Intended  for 
spending  in  virtually  every  congressional  dls- 
tnct  In  the  nation. 


ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  ABORTION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  arguments 
against  abortion  are  varied,  but  on  ex- 
amining Ihem  closely,  one  thing  remains 
constant.  That  fetus  wlrich  is  to  be  so 
casually  disposed  of  is  not  some  extrane- 
ous part  of  the  body,  but  a  human  being 
with  the  right  to  life. 

In  a  recent  WTOP  editorial  reply. 
Mr  Thomas  O'Herron,  an  attorney  and 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service, 
elaborates  quite  ably  on  this  theme.  I 
urge    my    colleagues    to    consider    his 

rebuttal : 

Editorial 

(A  recent  WTOP  Editorial  called  on  the 
.Maryland  Legislature  to  relax  that  state's 
abortion  laws.  Such  decisions,  said  the  edi- 
torial, should  be  left  basically  to  the  woman 
and  her  physician.  Here  with  a  reply  is 
Thomas  O'Herron,  an  attorney  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service.) 

The  view  that  the  question  of  abortion 
is  one  which  should  be  decided  between  a 
pregnant  women  and  her  doctor  would  be  a 
sound  one  If  a  fetus  were  a  tonsil  or  an  ap- 
pendix, but  It  Is  not.  The  fetus  Is  not  an 
organ;  It  is  not  part  of  its  mother  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  disposal  at  her  wish 
alone. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  conception,  the 
fetus  is  recognizable  as  a  child.  Its  genetic 
composition  is  unique  In  history  and  can 
never  be  repeated.  Its  nervous  system,  it.s 
circulatory  system,  its  dlsgestlve  system,  and 
even  its  fingernails  are  well  formed  and  need 
only  time  and  protection  to  mature. 

This  fetus  is  one  of  us — he  Is  a  member 
of  the  human  family.  Because  he  cannot  de- 
fend himself,  society  must  defend  him.  And 
because  this  fetus  is  a  human  being,  there 
is  no  pressing  social  problem  or  no  degree 
of  personal  Inconvenience  which  can  Justify 
his  destruction.  If  history  has  taught  us  any- 
thing. It  is  that  no  society  can  function  if 
it  permits  some  of  Its  members  to  decide 
which  of  the  others  shall  live. 

Those  who  would  support  easy  abortion 
should  see  one  performed.  The  act  Itself  is 
hideous  and  repugnant  to  everything  decen* 
men  value.  In  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
the  fetus  Is  destroyed  by  being  sucked 
through  a  tube  Inserted  Into  the  womb;  later 
he  is  scalded  to  death  by  a  salt  solution  In- 
jected into  the  sac  In  which  he  dwells:  in 
advanced  pregnancies,  he  is  removed  by 
Caesarian  section  and  left  to  struggle  for 
breath  until  he  dies. 
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Each  of  us  lives  briefly  and  but  once,  and 
Ae  should  treat  each  human  life  with  the 
respect  that  Its  uniqueness  demands.  To  do 
so  Is  to  dignify  the  human  family;  to  treat 
human  life  as  expendable  If  It  Is  Inconvenient 
is  to  demean  all  of  us. 
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states  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


A  RESOLUTION  URGING  THE  RE- 
TENTION OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  AS  A  SEPARATE 
ENTITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iowa 
State  Legislature  is  now  completing  ac- 
tion on  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Iowa 
House  of  Representatives  which  urges 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  retain  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent entity  with  Cabinet  status.  This 
resolution  was  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
posed departmental  reorganization  plan 
e.^poused  by  the  administration. 

The  Iowa  State  Legislature  re.oiiuizes 
tire  importance  of  agriculture  to  Iowa's 
economy  and  believes  that  the  interests 
of  Its  constituents  are  best  served  by 
a  Cabinet  post  dedicated  entirely  to 
agriculture.  The  people  of  Iowa  fear  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Ih.'  resultant  fragmen- 
tation of  its  responsibilities  among  agen- 
cies devoted  to  other  interests  besides 
agriculture,  will  deprive  them  of  adequate 
representation  in  Washington.  The  agri- 
cultural sector  of  our  economy  has  fallen 
upon  hard  times.  Now,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  agribusiness  community  needs 
a  strong  voice  in  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment. 

Representatives  of  rural  areas  in  Con- 
iuess  should  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  in  their 
deliberations  on  this  important  i.ssue. 
With  your  permission,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  insert  the  text  of  the 
Iowa  State  House  of  Representatives 
concuirent  resolution  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

House   Concurrent   Resolution   11 

Whereas,  the  President  has  recommended 
sweeping  governmental  reorganization  at  the 
federal  level;  and 

Whereas,  the  midwest  •virtually  stakes  Its 
entire  future  on  the  agricultural  industry  Ln 
the  production  of  corn,  beans,  livestock  and 
produce;  and  is  in  fact  the  "bread  basket"  of 
the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  a  majority  of  Iowa  Senators  and 
Congressmen  have  expressed  their  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  aforesaid  plan  of  governmen- 
tal reorganization,  Now  Therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
Concurring.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  retain  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  an  entity  of  cabinet  status 
and  that  duties  and  respKinslbUltlee  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  department 
be  redefined  and  clarified  ■with  emphasis  on 
local  and  regional  control  of  crop  production, 
acreage  allotments,  conservation  practices 
and  controls  of  environmental  pollution;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  President  of  the  United 


AN  OVERWHELMING  SENSE  OF 
DISGUST 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  debate  recently  over  the  set- 
ting of  a  deadline  by  the  Congress  for 
ending  American  participation  in  the  In- 
dochina war.  Various  dates  have  been 
proposed.  I  support  the  principle  of  set- 
ting such  a  time  limit  for  a  variety  of 
reasona. 

Yet  I  should  like  to  set  forth  several 
factors  that  figure  significantly  in  my 
consideration  that  perhaps  have  not 
been  as  widely  publicized  as  some  others. 

I  am  aware  of  the  overwhelming  opin- 
ion of  most  Americans  on  this;  they  want 
out  of  our  involvement  there  as  fast  as 
possible.  There  are  those  who  take  a 
strictly  moral  stand,  and  those  who  oc- 
cupy a  strictly  pragmatic  position.  There 
is  merit  in  all  such  arguments,  especially 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  compounded  disaster  there  by 
widening  the  war,  with  obvious  cataclj's- 
mic  consequences.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
see  the  botch  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
sight  of  the  so-called  elite  military  units 
of  the  Saigon  government  fieeing  in 
headlong,  panicky  route  out  of  Laos 
adds  disgrace  to  defeat  and  failure.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Disengagement  Act  of  1971, 
caUing  for  our  removal  from  involve- 
ment in  that  ongoing  tragedy  by  the  end 
of  1971  is  necessary. 

My  first  premise  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  and  its  entire  in- 
frastructure is  riddled  with  corruption, 
opportunism  and  a  feeling  that  America 
is  their  permanent  Santa  Claus.  This  is 
the  underlying  supposition  of  practically 
all  considerations  on  all  levels  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Once  we 
understand  and  accept  this,  then  a  host 
of  other  actions  become  instantly  clear, 
even  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

We  are  not  regarded  as  liberators  by 
the  people  and  authorities  of  South  Viet- 
nam, as  we  have  been  in  other  wars  and 
other  places.  We  are  not  even  regarded  as 
faithful  allies.  Instead,  America  is  re- 
garded as  a  massive  sow,  with  myriad 
teats,  all  of  which  drip  money  rather 
than  milk.  Wirming  the  war,  morality, 
honesty,  and  a  host  of  other  altruistic 
considerations  are  adjourned  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  authorities  in  their 
scramble  for  a  place  at  one  of  these  fi- 
nancial faucets.  Proof  of  this  widespread 
destructive  attitude  is  massive,  damning 
and  increasingly  obvious.  For  this  reason, 
we  must  place  these  so-called  allies  of 
ours  on  notice  that  they  will  shortly  have 
to  swim  on  their  ovm.  The  gravy  train  is 
leaving  town  in  short  order. 

After  10  years  of  involvement.  Ameri- 
can boys  are  still  subject  to  a  draft  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  fight  in  South  Viet- 
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nam  and  other  places  in  Indochina.  The 
South  Vietnamese  have,  as  of  this  date 
and  to  my  knowledge,  not  instituted  an 
effective  similar  system  in  order  to  de- 
lend  themselves.  It  is  simple  for  South 
Vietnamese  to  evade  whatever  passes  for 
mandatory  mihtary  service.  Why  not?  It 
is  much  easier  to  have  some  American 
youngster  do  his  fighting  and  dying  for 
him. 

The  black  market  In  South  Vietnam  is 
a  raving  continuous  scandal  that  Is 
enough  to  cause  any  reasonably  honest 
person  to  turn  in  revulsion  from  the  spec- 
tacle. No  move  is  in  permanent  terms  by 
the  Saigon  government  to  even  put  a 
crimp  in  this  traffic,  which  is  all  in 
American  goods.  U.S.  service  personnel 
are  being  deprived  of  items  so  they  can 
be  sold  on  the  black  market.  Who  profits 
from  this?  One  guess.  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts and  Riviera  villas  await  a  good 
many  of  our  so -called  allies  after  the 
final  debacle. 

The  happenings  in  D.S.  service  clubs 
and  PX's  which  have  been  recently  re- 
vealed further  degrade  our  position  in 
Indochina  and  cast  a  shameful  stain  on 
the  escutcheon  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  case,  when  we 
have  sought  to  obtain  some  redress  of 
one  or  another  of  the  existing  imbal- 
ances, we  are  brought  up  short  by  the 
inescapable  logic  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. We  are  guests  and  they  are  hosts. 
We  must  abide  by  their  house  rules,  even 
if  it  means  that  it  is  done  at  our  com- 
plete expense. 

This  has  even  extended  to  the  murder 
of  American  service  personnel  by  high- 
ranking  South  Vietnamese  officers.  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  this  body  remem- 
bers the  cold-blooded  murder  of  two  UJS. 
Military  Policemen  and  the  fact  that 
their  killer  went  free.  Again  this  Nation 
swallowed  what  was  thrust  down  its 
throat  and  smiled. 

On  March  19,  last  week,  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  South  Vietnam 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  smuggling  9 
poxmds  ...  9  pounds  ...  of  heroin  into 
his  own  country.  This  was  the  second 
such  case  in  a  week  involving  one  of  their 
legislators.  Twenty  pounds  of  heroin  were 
involved  in  the  previous  case.  There  has 
been  a  subsequent  suggestion  by  govern- 
ment legislative  leaders  that  he  probably 
will  not  be  brought  to  trial  until  after  his 
term  expires  in  October. 

Last  September,  an  assemblyman,  also 
a  strong  supporter  of  President  Thleu, 
was  stopped  in  a  random  customs  search 
as  he  was  leaving  for  Hong  Kong.  He  was 
carrying  a  suitcase  containing  1  million 
piasters,  or  $35,000  in  American  money. 
He  has  yet  to  appear  in  court  on  any 
charge. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  last 
year  1.100,000  Americans  were  discharged 
from  military  service.  Most  of  these 
young  men  are  returning  from  Southeast 
Asia.  Many  are  arriving  back  in  the 
United  States  with  hard  drug  habits. 
There  is  a  growing  heroin  traffic  in  South 
Vietnam.  Practically  all  hard  drugs  are 
being  sold  to  American  service  personnel. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Government  is 
obviously  smiling  benevolently  on  per- 
petrators of  this  massive  atrocity  against 
us,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
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members  of  the  government  and  its 
closest  allies  are  obviously  p>articipating 
in  and  profiting  from  it. 

This  is  pure  heroin.  Such  a  habit,  once 
acquired,  costs  $5  daily  in  Asia.  The  same 
serviceman,  returning  here,  finds  it  will 
cost  him  upwards  of  $100  daily  to  main- 
tain that  habit  here  at  home.  This,  then, 
IS  the  gift  we  are  being  given  by  our  so- 
called  allies.  And  most  of  those  GI's  who 
do  not  come  back  with  heroin  habits  have 
al  least  acquired  something  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  marihuana,  also  cour- 
tesy of  our  friendly  allies  in  Saigon. 

Our  Veterans'  Administration  ia  not 
equipped  to  handle  the  situation  I  have 
described.  Upon  discovering  that  a  re- 
turning GI  has  a  drug  habit,  he  is  more 
olten  than  not  given  a  less  than  honor- 
able discharge  by  the  military.  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  dis- 
charge, he  is  instantly  ineligible  for  VA 
treatment.  Now  how  many  millions  did 
we  pour  into  South  Vietnam  today? 

Troops  are  being  brought  home  with- 
out testing  them  for  such  drug  habits.  It 
IS  imperative  tliat  we  set  up  such  detec- 
tion programs.  It  is  further  imperative 
that  we  serve  instant  notice  upon  the 
Thieu  regime  that  a  major,  effective,  per- 
manent crackdown  must  be  made  on  the 
drug  traffic  there.  All  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  here  must  begin  to 
make  available  detoxification  and  re- 
habilitation programs.  Dishonorable  dis- 
charges on  these  grounds  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
GI's  whose  sole  crime  is  drug  addiction 
should  not  be  given  this  type  of  dis- 
charge indiscriminately.  They  should  be 
entitled  to  honorable  discharges  upon 
cure.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  an 
obligation  to  allocate  funds  for  existing 
drug  facilities  such  as  Odyssey  House, 
Phoenix  House  program,  Samaritan 
Haiiway  Society,  and  similar  programs  to 
augment  VA  hospitals.  These  are  mini- 
mum moves  that  can  and  should  be 
implemented  immediately  instead  of 
printing  more  slick  manuals  on  how  to 
combat  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  evils  being 
perpetrated  by  the  Saigon  government 
upon  America  and  her  soldiers  is,  I  be- 
lieve, worse  and  longer  than  the  dangers 
of  combat  we  face  against  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Random  perusal  of  the  news  reveal  one 
more  atrocity  after  another.  The  Deputy 
Speaker  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  recently  picked  up 
in  Thailand  on  a  charge  of  gold  smug- 
gling. He  was  caught  at  the  Bangkok 
airport  with  3.3  pounds  of  gold  bars  in 
his  possession.  The  Thais  released  him 
after  intervention  by  the  Saigon  Embassy 
on  the  scene.  He  Is  identified  with  the 
Thieu  regime  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
Assembly. 

Rather  than  go  on  ad  infinitum,  let  me 
simply  state  that  I  am  gripped  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  disgust.  After  10 
years  of  bloodshed  by  this  country  and 
expenditure  of  more  than  $100  billion, 
all  we  have  to  show  for  it  is  the  rout  in 
Laos  and  the  actions  of  such  degraded 
people.  Is  this  what  America  is  fighting 
for?  Is  this  the  regime  that  has  been 
touted  as  the  democracy  of  Vietnam? 
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Our  cities  are  dying.  We  are  choking 
on  air  and  water  pollution.  We  are 
drowning  in  our  own  trash.  Our  jobleae 
number  close  lo  6  million  of  our  people 
Our  graveyards  and  hospitals  fill  with 
young  men.  Hatred  fills  the  air  of  our 
land.  Yet  the  agony  of  Vietnam  grows 

It  is  time  to  serve  notice  upon  the  Sai- 
gon regime  that  we  are  through  propping 
It  up  with  American  bayonets.  We  are 
finished  with  providing  them  with  Amer- 
ican goods  to  peddle  on  their  black  mar- 
ket. We  are  full  up  to  here  with  drug 
addicts  they  are  creating  among  our  boys. 
If  they  want  democracy,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  fight  for  it  on  their  own. 

I  feel  the  Thieu  regime  is  never  going 
to  do  this  until  we  pick  a  date,  enact  a 
law  embodying  it  as  a  withdrawal  time 
and  accelerate  our  withdrawals  accord- 
ingly. Then  they  will  perhaps  begin  to  do 
what  we  have  been  doing  for  them  up 
till  now — fight. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  Include  for  the  record  a  statement 
released  by  Lt.  William  L.  Galley,  the 
latest  victim  of  the  tragedy  in  Indochina, 
following  the  "guilty"  verdict  which  was 
returned  at  his  court-martial.  He  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  I  of  the  need  for 
disengagement. 

I  hope  My  Lai  Isn't  a  tragedy  but  an  eye- 
upener,  even  for  people  who  say  war  Is  hell. 
My  Lai  has  happened  In  every  war.  It's  not 
.an  Isolated  Incident,  even  in  Vietnam.  The 
thing  that  makes  My  Lai  so  unique  Is  It  was 
a  small  tragedy  In  a  small  place,  but  Tor  once, 
man  was  able  to  see  all  the  hells  or  war  all 
at  once.  I  can't  say  I  am  proud  of  ever  being 
In  My  Lai,  or  ever  participating  in  war.  But 
I  will  be  extremely  proud  If  My  Lai  showi 
the  world  what  war  Is  and  that  the  world 
needs  to  do  something  about  stopping  wars. 

Many  people  say  war  is  hell  who  have  never 
experienced  It,  but  It  is  more  than  hell  for 
those  people  tied  up  In  it  .  .  . 

I  am  hopeful  that  My  Lai  will  bring  the 
meaning  of  war  to  the  surface  not  only  to 
our  nation  but  to  all  nations. 


THE  ATTORNEY'S  PEE  BILL 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  which  I  feel 
wUl  encourage  carriers  of  freight  not 
only  to  take  preventive  measures,  but 
will  also  encourage  them  to  make  more 
prompt  settlement  of  legitimate  claims 
for  loss  or  damage  to  property  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
identical  to  the  one  which  passed  the 
Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  provides: 

That  the  court,  In  its  discretion,  may 
allow  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  the 
plaintiff  In  any  successful  action,  to  be  taxed 
and  collected  as  part  of  the  suit;  but  no 
such  fees  shall  be  allowed  to  the  plaintiff 
except  on  a  showing  that  the  plaintiff  has 
filed  a  claim  with  the  carrier  or  carriers 
against  whom  the  action  has  been  brought, 
and  that  such  claim  has  not  been  paid  within 
ninety  days  after  receipt  of  the  claim  by 
the  carrier  or  Its  agent. 
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Present  procedures  for  securing  pay- 
ment of  claims  no  longer  seem  adequate. 
Today  In  many  cases  It  Is  necessary  for 
the  claimant  to  seek  relief  In  the  courts, 
m  some  instances  the  cost  of  Utlgatlon 
prevents  shippers  from  seeking  the  re- 
lief to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  would  put  the  claimant 
In  a  more  equal  bargaining  position  with 
carriers  In  the  settlement  of  losses  sus- 
tained In  the  transportation  of  property. 

It  seems  to  me  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
this  bill  has  been  designated  during  the 
last  .several  Congresses  as  an  attorney's 
fee  bill.  Actually.  It  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage carriers  to  accelerate  settlement 
of  shippers'  legitimate  loss  and  damage 
claims. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  and  any  other 
pendlns  proposals  will  be  the  subject 
of  complete  and  thorough  hearings  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Commlttt^e  so  that  the  whole  question  of 
claims  can  be  better  imderstood  and 
handled  in  an  equitable  fashion  by  all 
those  concerned. 


LIEUTENANT  CALLEY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TKNNECSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
used  a  young  man  as  a  scapegoat  for  a 
war  which  he  himself  disliked.  In  fact, 
Lieutenant  Calley  said  he  was  not  for 
war  and  prayed  for  peace.  Yet  he  was 
dedicated  to  his  assignment  and  carried 
out  the  orders  of  his  superiors;  he  showed 
concern  for  the  young  American  soldiers 
whose  safety  rested  in  his  hands. 

We  have  used  this  young  man  as  a 
scapegoat  to  appease  critics  of  the  war. 
He  is  being  punished  for  doing  the  job 
he  was  trained  for.  Lieutenant  Calley  Is 
no  hardened  criminal — a  young  man  of 
average  Intelligence  dedicated  to  his  as- 
signment. 

Most  of  you  know,  particularly  those 
who  have  been  to  Vietnam,  that  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  this  war,  where 
our  servicemen  never  know  the  identity 
of  the  enemy,  have  caused  problems. 

Children  have  been  used  to  hurl  ex- 
plosives. Women  In  pea,sant  dress  have 
been  used  to  set  up  explosive  boobytraps 
that  have  taken  the  lives  of  American 
men. 

The  conviction  of  this  yoimg  man  de- 
stroys much  hope  for  this  country.  It  has 
angered  and  saddened  the  American 
people.  It  has  killed  incentive  for  oiir 
young  men  to  volunteer  in  service  for 
this  country.  It  has  hindered  us  in  our 
efforts  for  peace  In  Indochina.  It  has 
hurt  each  of  us  in  countless  ways,  and 
I  say  that  we  cannot  stand  by  and  let 
Lieutenant  Calley  be  a  sacrificial  lamb. 
He  already   has  suffered  imduly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  contents  of 
a  telegram  I  have  this  day  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  requesting  that  he  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  granting  of  a 
pardon  for  Lieutenant  Calley. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 
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Mabch  31,  1971. 
The  Presidewt, 
The  White  Houte, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  respectfully  request  that  Berlous  consid- 
eration be  friven  to  frrantlng  a  pardon  to 
Lieutenant  WtlUam  Calley.  He  is  being  made 
a  scapegoat  for  the  appeasement  of  critics  of 
the  war.  Under  the  stress  and  strain  of  war 
he  did  ft  Job  that  we  trained  him  to  do. 
JOTTN  J.  Dttkcan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


MANDATORY  RETIREMENT  OP 
JUDGES 


HON   RAY  ROBERTS 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  mandatory  retirement  of  Judges.  In 
fact.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
that  effect.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
I  .<;epk  such  a  measure. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  National 
Conference  on  the  Judiciary,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Rotiert  S.  Calvert  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas  outlined  his  reasons  for 
favoring  mandatory  retirement.  Chief 
Justice  Calvert  Is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingui.^hed  and  respected  men  on  the 
bench  In  Texas  as  well  as  the  entire  Na- 
tion. I  value  his  thoughtful  and  knowl- 
edgeable comments  on  this  Question,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  them  ^ith  my  col- 
leagues : 

An    Address    bt    Cwtet    Justice    Robest    S. 
Calvikt.  SrpREME  CorsT  OF  Texas 

MANDATORY    RETTREMENT    OF    JTTDOES 

I  consider  It  a  signal  honor  to  have  been 
Invited  to  address  the  distinguished  dele- 
eates  to  this  conference.  I  do  not  regard  the 
Invitation  as  a  personal  tribute;  I  have  done 
nothing  to  earn  It.  Rather,  I  prefer  to  as- 
sume that  the  Invitation  came  to  me  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Chief  Justices,  and  as  a  recognition  of 
that  organization  as  an  Integral  and  import- 
ant segment  of  this  nation's  Judicial  system, 
a  system  which,  though  far  from  perfect, 
stands  stalwartly  between  the  tyranny  of 
government  toward  Its  citizenry  and  of  man 
toward  his  fellow  man. 

Ours  Is  a  Judicial  system  In  which  the 
the  highest  court  In  the  land  can  place  its 
protective  arm  around  "shuffling"  Sam 
Thompson  In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  say 
to  the  police  of  that  city,  "You  cannot  take 
a  man's  freedom  because  he  was  Irritating 
you  bv  patting  his  foot  or  shufflln"^  on  a 
dance  floor;  and  more  than  that  you  cannot 
add  a  fine  because  he  protested  his  arrest 
through  argument." 

It  Is  a  system  In  which  a  young  man. 
hounded  from  a  blossoming  career  and  even 
from  a  means  of  livelihood,  by  self-appointed 
and  self-annolnted  guardians  of  every  Indi- 
vidual's patriotism  and  censors  of  his  Inner- 
most Impulses,  could  receive  $3,500,000  In 
compensation  from  a  Jury,  and  later  could 
describe  his  first  day  In  court  In  these  in- 
spiring words: 

"I  saw  the  Judge,  the  Jury,  the  bailiffs,  the 
court  reporter,  the  lawyers  and  the  specta- 
tors, and  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  realiza- 
tlnn  that  a  single  citizen  who  felt  an  Injus- 
tice done  him  could  bring  all  of  these  peo- 
ple together.  Even  if  the  verdict  went  against 
me,  I  would  feel  that  I  had  won." 

It  Is  a  system  which  through  Its  highest 
court  has  demonstrated  within  the  last  ten 
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days  a  sense  of  compassion  for  the  poor  and 
a  determination  that  they  shall  not  be  made 
to  stiffer  unnecessarily  merely  because  of 
their  poverty. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  state  courts  are 
proud  to  be  a  nart  of  this  system.  But  the 
convening  of  this  Conference  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  our  presence  here.  Is  evidence  that 
we  still  have  problems  to  solve  and  reforms 
to  execute,  and  that  mere  Indulgence  In  self- 
praise,  with  eyes  closed  to  our  deficiencies, 
win  not  suffice.  I  aslc  your  patience,  then,  as 
I  speak  briefly  of  one  needed  reform  which 
I  have  not  found  on  the  conference  agenda, 
which  I  have  not  found  discussed  In  the  Se- 
lected Readings  prepared  by  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  and  which  has  rated  only 
passing  mention  in  the  pamnhlets  sent  us — 
I  speak  of  mandatory  retirement  of  Judges. 
Parenthetically,  I  never  think  of  retire- 
ment without  recalHne  my  conversation  with 
a  Texas  Supreme  Court  staff  member  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  A  few  years 
ago  the  official  Reporter  for  the  Court  came 
to  see  me  around  September  1st  and  said: 
"I  thought  I  should  come  and  tell  you  that  I 
nlan  to  retire  on  October  1st.  I  am  86  years 
old.  have  been  with  the  Court  for  69  years, 
and  I  don't  want  to  stay  here  too  long  like  I 
have  seen  some  of  these  Judges  do!" 

One  of  our  Texas  newsnapers  published  an 
article,  on  February  15th  last,  commenting  on 
the  report  on  state  Judicial  systems  made  by 
a  Congressional  Advisory  Commission  on  Tn- 
tergovernmental  Relations.  The  article  stated 
that,  "[tlhe  commission  recommended  that 
compulsory  retirement  of  state  or  local 
Judges,  now  In  effect  in  22  states,  be  made  a 
nationwide  practice,  setting  retirement  at 
age  70."  The  article  quoted  the  report  as 
stating  that  "tojnce  the  most  eminent  Judge 
Is  selected,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will 
remain  competent.  He  vrtll  age,  may  become 
tired  and  grow  out-of-touch."  I  agree  abso- 
Intely:  and  T  can  think  of  no  sound  reason 
for  limiting  the  suggested  reform  to  state  and 
local  Judees.  I  suggest  In  all  charity  and  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  many  able  Federal 
Judges  of  my  acquaintance  that  there  Is  no 
sound  basis  for  concluding  that  state  ludeee 
age.  become  tired  and  erow  out-of-touch, 
but  that  Federal  Judges  do  not.  Moreover,  a 
totally  unselfish  anproach  to  Imorovement  of 
our  Judicial  system  should  Impel  those  of 
\is  who  are  Judges  to  lead  the  movement  for 
mandatory  retirement  In  both  branches  of 
the  system. 

The  Commission  report.  In  Indicating  that 
onlv  22  states  now  require  mandatory  re- 
tirement of  Judges,  does  not  square  with  the 
statistical  summary  of  state  court  systems 
prepared  by  the  Cotinell  of  State  Oovem- 
ments  In  1970.  The  latter  report  shows  that 
40  of  the  50  states  have  mandatory  retirement 
requirements  at  ages  of  from  70  to  75.  Some, 
like  Arkansas,  California,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  Tennessee  and  Texas  achieve  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  age  70  through  denial 
or  dlinlnutlon  of  retirement  benefits  If  a 
Judge  remains  on  the  bench  after  that  age. 
Let  me  tell  you  briefly  of  our  experience  In 
Texas. 

With  lawyers  and  judges  playing  leading 
roles,  we  amended  our  Constitution  In  1965 
to  provide,  among  other  things,  for  auto- 
matic mandatory  retirement  of  appellate  and 
general  Jurisdiction  trial  Judges  at  age  75, 
with  power  In  the  Legislature  to  reduce  the 
age  to  70.  With  some  of  us  In  the  Judiciary 
again  taking  the  lead,  our  Legislature  was 
induced  In  1967  to  provide  an  added  retire- 
ment benefit  of  lO'^^r  of  current  salary  for 
those  Judges  who  retired  at  or  before  age  70. 
A  grandfather  clause  extended  the  benefit  to 
those  In  office  and  over  70  who  retired  at  the 
end  of  their  current  terms.  On  January  2d 
of  this  year.  Just  four  years  later,  the  oldest 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  65,  the 
oldest  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peals, the  court  of  last  resort  In  criminal 
cases,  was  63,  onlv  two  of  42  Intermediate 
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appellate  court  Judges  were  70  or  over  and 
only  three  of  238  Judges  of  courts  at  the  Dis- 
trict Court  level  were  70  or  over.  In  sum, 
only  5  of  294  appellate  and  major  trial  cour* 
Judge3  were  70  or  over;  and,  to  my  persorAal 
knowledge,  at  least  three  of  the  five,  and 
perhaps  all  Sve,  are  holding  over  under  the 
grandfather  clause.  We  have  thus  achieved 
a  younger,  more  physically  vigorous  and 
mentally  alert  Judiciary  while  providing  a 
pool  of  retired  Judges  who  can  be  called  Into 
service  with  their  consent  at  any  time. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  is  ou3  of  the  last 
bastions  for  employment  of  the  aged.  There 
seems  to  be  some  sort  of  pervading  fear  which 
makes  it  more  or  less  untouchable  and  deter<5 
those  who  should  speak  out  forthrlghtly.  The 
Consensus  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Judicial  Selection  and  Court  Administration, 
held  in  Chicago  in  1959,  states  apologetically 
that  "[a)utomatlc  retirement  at  age  70  Is 
desirable."  The  Recommendations  of  the  27th 
American  Assembly  on  the  Courts,  the  Pub- 
lic and  the  Law  Explosion,  spieaklnp  only  of 
state  courts,  concluded  only  that  "ft)rlal 
Judges  should  be  subject  to  mandatory  re- 
tirement by  age  70  .  .  ."  Why  only  "trial 
Judges"? 

Business  and  educational  Institutions  have 
long  since  adopted  mandatory  retirement 
and  limited  service  programs.  The  general 
facts  about  these  programs  are  too  well 
known  for  me  to  bore  you  with  them.  Just 
last  week  the  new  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress confirmed  his  earlier  statement  of  his 
determination  to  retire  by  age  70.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  for  believing  that  Judges  are  a 
master  race  of  people  or  that  appellate  Judges 
are  immunized  against  the  ravages  of  age 
which  may  beset  trial  judges. 

The  state  Judicial  systems  have  blazed  the 
way  for  the  Federal  Judiciary.  There  are  no 
abler  Judges  In  the  Federal  Judiciary  than 
Traynor  of  California.  Williamson  of  Maine, 
and  many  other  Btate  Judges  who  have  ac- 
cepted retirement  at  age  70;  and,  yet.  the 
only  mandatory  retirement  requirement  of 
the  Federal  system  coming  to  my  knowledge 
is  the  one  which  requires  Chief  Judges  to  step 
down  from  those  administrative  positions  at 
age  70,  Statistics  developed  at  a  congres- 
sional hearing  last  year  disclosed  that  10% 
of  Federal  district  and  court  of  appeals 
Judges  were  over  70  years  of  age  and  eligible 
for  retirement. 

In  1966,  I  clipped  an  article  from  the 
American  Bar  Journal  written  by  Hon.  J. 
Earl  Major.  Senior  Judge  for  The  United 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit, 
entitled,  "Why  Not  Mandatory  Retirement 
for  Federal  Judges?"  I  clipped  the  article 
because  I  thought  much  of  what  Judge 
Major  said  about  retirement  of  Federal 
judges  applied  also  to  state  judges,  and  at 
the  time  I  was  Involved  In  a  campaign  for 
mandatory  retirement  of  Texas  state  Judges. 
But  what  Judge  Major  said  in  January,  1966 
ia  just  as  cogent  and  comp>elllng  five  years 
later.  He  said  that  "advocacy  of  compulsory 
retirement  is  not  the  high  road  to  popular- 
ity." and  I  agree;  and  that  he  had  "never 
heard  a  valid  reason  why  a  Judge  should  not 
voluntarily  retire  when  eligible,"  although 
he  had  heard  many  self-interest  excuses. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  fotir  main  reasons 
for  the  reluctance  of  judges  to  retire.  I 
would  rate  them  In  this  order:  The  judge 
(1)  has  developed  no  subsidiary  Interests 
and  hasn't  the  faintest  idea  what  he  will 
do  to  occupy  his  time  if  he  retires;  (2)  has 
a  secret  feeling  that  he  is  the  indispensable 
man  and  that  no  successor  could  possibly 
fill  his  shoes;  (3)  wants  to  keep  some  sort 
of  a  strangle  hold  on  the  social  standing  his 
position  offers  him  and  hla  wife  and  the 
favors  and  honors  which  are  tendered  to  his 
position  rather  than  to  him  personally;  and 
(4)  isn't  wanted  at  home  by  his  wife  be- 
cause through  the  years  she  has  developed 
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her  own  8  to  5  routine  program  and  she 
doesn't  want  It  Interrupted.  I  well  remember 
when  I  first  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  reason  last  mentioned.  One  of  our  Texas 
Supreme  Court  judges  had  obviously  become 
senile  and  could  no  longer  even  remember 
what  he  had  done  on  the  previous  day.  Our 
veiled  suggestions  to  him  that  he  should 
retire  did  not  register  and  went  unheeded. 
Finally,  the  Judge's  closest  friend  on  the 
court  called  on  his  wife  with  the  suggestion 
that  she  should  induce  him  to  retire.  She 
replied:  "What,  and  have  him  here  under 
my  feet  all  day!  Not  on  your  life!"  Con- 
sidering the  lack  of  merit  in  the  enumerated 
reasons,  a  cynical  critic  would  be  inclined 
to  paraphrase  the  statement  of  a  famous 
World  War  II  General  by  obseri'lng  that, 
unless  required  by  law,  "Old  Judges  rarely 
retire;  they  Just  lean  more  and  more  on 
their  law  clerks." 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier:  We  as  Judges 
should  take  the  lead  in  seeking  mandatory 
retirement  provisions  for  Judges,  state  and 
Federal,  trial  and  appellate.  It  Is  not  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  to  say  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  necessary  before  man- 
datory retirement  at  age  70  could  be  re- 
quired of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  or  even  of  other  Federal  Judges. 
If  you  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  con- 
sent to  such  an  amendment  would  be  forth- 
coming, just  ask  Congress  to  submit  It  and 
watch   its  speedy  ratification  by  the  states. 

Now.  I  am  too  long  experienced  In  gov- 
ernment and  politics  to  suppose  that  at  the 
end  of  this  program  anyone  is  going  to  be 
trampled  to  death  in  the  stampede  of  judges 
hurrying  to  seek  legislative  or  constitutional 
mandate  for  the  retirement  of  all  Judges, 
state  and  Federal,  trial  and  appellate,  at 
age  70:  but  a  changing  society  is  demand- 
ing something  better  than  we  have  had, 
and  we  had  better  start  listening  with  an 
attentive  ear.  We  had  better  rap  with  those 
demanding  major  Judicial  reform  and  do 
our  thing!  And  a  very  Important  part  of  our 
thing,  in  my  opinion.  Is  the  capacity  to 
realize  when  we  should  step  down  and  en- 
trust this  great  Judicial  system  to  younger 
men  and  the  good  Judgment  to  do  it ! 
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SPECIAL    CAMPAIGN    CARRIED  ON 

BY    THE    AMERICAN    DAIRY  CO. 

TO     FREE     OUR     PRISONERS  OP 
WAR 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr,  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
plea.sed  to  learn  that  a  special  campaign 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  American  Dairy 
Co.,  who  has  plants  in  Evansville,  Hunt- 
ingburg,  and  Washington.  Indiana,  and 
in  Morganfleld,  Ky,,  and  Robinson,  Dl. 
This  campaign  is  to  encourage  persons  to 
write  Hanoi  for  release  of  our  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

Approximately  a  half  million  milk  car- 
tons are  having  panels  imprinted  on  them 
urging  people  to  write  President  Tom  Due 
Thang,  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam.  The  same  message 
has  been  printed  on  large  posters  to  be 
displayed  in  area  grocery  stores.  The 
cartons  and  posters  include  the  follow- 
ing suggested  message: 

Your  Excellency : 

I  am  disturbed  about  the  condition  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  in  your  coun- 
try. I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  humanity  to 


return  these  men  to  their  families.  They  are 
of  no  military  value — and  to  link  their  fate 
with  war  alms  Is  flagrant  contradiction  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  which  you 
siened  in  1957  '' 

I  commend  Mr.  Carl  Hottenstein,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Dairy  Co.,  for  his 
fff{iits  in  behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
If  more  private  individuals  and  private 
industries  would  assume  a  role  of  leader- 
.ship  in  tlieir  communities  in  the  battle  to 
help  our  POW's.  Hanoi  could  not  con- 
tinue to  close  its  ears  to  our  pleas. 


WE  NEED  MORE  SPIRIT  LIKE  THAT 
AT  FOURTEEN  HOLY  HELPERS 
SCHOOL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent 
a  lot  of  time  with  the  youth  in  my  dis- 
trict and  I  plan  to  continue  to  expand 
this  area  of  communication.  So  much  of 
what  we  will  consider  this  year  is  also 
uppermost  in  their  thoughts.  So  much 
of  what  we  will  consider  is  critical  to 
their  future  plans. 

The  issue  before  us  this  week— the 
Selective  Service — has  brought  up  the 
question  of  the  objectivity  and  even  the 
loyalty  of  our  youth  today.  I  know  they 
will  meet  their  responsibilities  to  this 
Nation  and  I  welcome  their  views,  re- 
gardless of  their  diversity. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  been 
thiilled  by  the  pronouncements  of  the 
youth  in  my  district.  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  to  speak  at  the  Fourteen  Holy 
Helpers  School  in  West  Seneca  and  was 
presented  with  a  statement  reflecting  a 
philosophy  and  attitude  toward  our  flag. 
I  could  tell  from  the  response  of  the  stu- 
dents to  the  statement  by  young  Joe 
Florea  that  all  those  at  Fourteen  Holy 
Helpers  School — administration,  sisters, 
teachers,  parents,  and  students  alike,  be- 
lieve in  our  country,  its  flag,  and  are 
working  to  restore  the  type  of  spirit  that 
can  make  America  even  greater. 

I  take  pleasure  in  calling  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

What  the  American  Flag  Means  to  Me 

I  never  really  stopped  to  think  about  the 
American  Flag  before  I  guess  I  have  always 
taken  it  for  granted.  But,  as  I  consider  it 
nnw,  Just  what  does  It  mean  to  me? 

it  means  I  should  stand  when  I  hear  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner".  Why?  Well,  the  na- 
tional anthem  represents  the  land  In  which 
I  live.  My  country,  all  of  It,  belongs  to  me. 
I  can  go  anywhere.  live  an>-where,  study, 
worship,  believe  as  I  choose,  because  I  am 
free. 

The  American  Flag  reminds  me  of  this 
freedom.  It  represents  people. — all  kinds  of 
people:  all  color.?  of  people;  all  sizes  of  peo- 
ple; and  I  am  people  too!  The  Flag  makes 
me  think  of  how  many  people  dreamed,  and 
planned,  fought,  and  died  so  that  I  can 
live  as  I  do  today.  It  reminds  me  of  our 
government,  and  the  great  leaders  we  have 
and  have  had. 

It  makes  me  think  of  an  uncle  I  never  knew 
as  a  person,  only  as  a  picture  on  the  wall, 
who  died  in  Korea  for  that  Flag, 
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T  «ie  our  Flag  every  day  in  every  classroom 
,n  mTschool.  Sometimes  I  wonder,  as  we  say 
he  PW  °f  AllPP'^^"^^  ^"'^^  morning,  how 
manv  people  really  understand  what  It 
m^  It  mwns  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
Th^^eat  countrv-,  to  support  this  republic 
as  one  nation,  under  God. 

Respect  for  our  Flag  has  decreased  greatly 
In  recent  years. 

we  see  flagpoles  all  over  the  neighborhood: 
but  what  is  a  flagpole  without  our  Flag!  Peo- 
nie  todav  should  know  and  care  about  all 
fha'  had  to  be  done  to  make  our  country 
t"rwJrld  po'ver  that  our  Flag  files  proudly 
over  today. 


REVENUE  SHARING  A  SUCCESS 
IN  WISCONSIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  including  with  my  remarks 
material  from  the  Milwaukee  County 
executive  in  support  of  Federal  revenue 

sharing. 

In  the  "Wisconsin  Plan,"  recognized 
for  its  excellence  and  its  efficient,  eco- 
nomical utilization  of  funds.  State  reve- 
nues are  used  to  reduce  local  property 
tax  burdens.  Federal  revenues  can  be 
applied  in  exactly  the  same  fashion. 
Federal  funds  could  credit  the  Congress 
with  providing  money,  and  also  promote 
local  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  material  follows : 

MiLWAiTKEB,  Wis., 

March  3,  1971. 
Hon.  WlLLWM  A.  Steiger. 
Representative  in  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  The  concept 
of  Federal  revenue  sharing  has  been  debated 
since  1958.  Nimierous  legislators,  organiza- 
tions, and  private  individuals  have  offered 
variations  on  the  subject  and  still  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  Congress. 

The  attached  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Milwaukee  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Is 
one  more  variation  and,  hopefully,  overcomes 
the  objections  that  plague  all  others.  This 
plan  is  unique  In  that  It  already  has  been 
tested  in  the  Wisconsin  political  arena  and 
was  succe.=;sfully  Implemented  after  passage. 
It  can  succeed  elsewhere. 

Also  attached  Is  an  article  by  Mr.  James 
R.  Morgan,  former  Commissioner  of  Taxa- 
tion for  Wisconsin,  explaining  how  State  rev- 
enues are  used  to  reduce  local  property  tax 
burdens  Federal  revenues  can  be  applied  in 
exactly  the  same  fashion  and  serve  also  to 
Justly  credit  the  Congress  with  providing 
money,  along  with  promoting  local  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Also  included  is  a  sample  property  tax  bill 
showing  how  the  Federally  shared  revenue 
will  affect  each  Individual  taxpaying  citizen. 

The  "Wisconsin  Plan"  will  distribute  rev- 
enue directly  to  an  overburdened  local  citi- 
zenry. 

Milwaukee  County  will  attempt  to  provide 
you  with  any  further  Information  you  may 
require  in  your  study  of  this  proposal. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours 

John  L.  Dotne, 
County  Executive. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Resolution 

(Item  16)  :  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
finance  committee  to  evaluate  the  alternate 
system  for  revievrtng  sharing  as  such  by  the 
Nixon  administration  and  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation, by  recommending  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  considering  a  multitude 
of  revenue  sharing  proposals;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  apparent  that  all  of  these 
bills  have  encountered  two  objections  which 
serve  to  impede  adoption,  namely 

(1)  the  inadvisabUity  of  having  one  unit 
of  government;  resfwnsible  for  raising  tax 
revenues  that  other  units  can  dispose  of  at 
their  pleasure;  and 

(2)  although  the  congressman  has  the 
onus  of  raising  the  revenue,  he  gets  no 
credit  for  any  programs  that  this  money 
supports;  and 

Whereas,  Wisconsin  has  a  modified  pro- 
gram of  revenue  sharing  which  disburses  a 
specific  amount  of  State  monies  as  deter- 
mined by  the  legislature  to  all  municipal 
governments  hav-lng  a  property  tax  rate  in 
excess  of  14  mUls  on  a  proportionate  basis 
for  the  purpose  of  local  property  tax  relief: 
and 

Whereas,  the  exact  amount  of  this  relief 
appears  as  a  State  tax  credit  on  every  prop- 
erty bin  thus  giving  due  credit  to  the  fund- 
ing source;  and 

Whereas,  this  approach  to  revenue  sharing 
serves  to  negate  the  criticism  cited  in  1  and 
2  above,  since  the  revenue  is  shared  directly 
with  the  taxpayer:  and 

Whereas,  property  tax  relief  of  this  magni- 
tude will  serve  as  a  direct  spur  to  the  con- 
struction of  housing  by  reducing  a  major 
shelter   expense   item;    now.   therefore. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  MUwaukee  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  hereby  declares  Its  sup- 
port of  a  Federal  revenue  sharing  program 
having  a  100  percent  pass  through  to  be 
used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  a  local  pro- 
portionate  property   tax   reduction;    and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  relief  for  each  taxpayer  be  shown 
as  a  Federal  tax  credit  on  every  local  prop- 
erty tax  bUl;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Coimty 
Clerk  is  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  entire  Wisconsin  Con- 
gressional delegation,  members  of  the  State 
Assembly  and  Senate,  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long,  Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Congressman  Wilbur  D.  MUls.  Chairman, 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Inter- 
national City  Managers  Association,  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  National  Conference  of  Governors, 
and  Chief  Executives  of  all  Milwaukee 
County  municipalities,  and  to  the  National 
Association  of  Counties. 

Fiscal  note:  Adoption  of  this  resolution 
will  not  result  in  an  Increase  or  decrease  of 
funds. 

Wisconsin  Taxation 
(By  James  R.  Morgan) 

property    tax    REUEF    in    WISCONSIN 

In  1961  when  the  legislature  enacted  Wis- 
consin's selective  sales  and  use  tax  law.  It  also 
provided  two  kinds  of  state  payments  for 
property  tax  relief. 

Each  February  15th  a  sum  sufficient  ap- 
propriation (an  estimated  $40  million  In 
1966)  is  made  to  allow  the  property  taxpayer 
a  55'*  credit  (60%  in  1967)  against  the  prop- 
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erty  tax  levies  on  merchants'  and  manufac- 
turers' Inventories  and  livestock.  Each  March 
1,  a  $53  million  appropriation  provides  a 
credit  for  taxpayers  against  the  levies  on  all 
real  property  and  the  remaining  personal 
property  not  subject  to  the  55  Tc  personal 
property  tax  credit. 

General  property  tax  credit 
The  $53  mlUlon  appropriation  for  general 
property  tax  credit  is  first  used  to  finance  a 
tax  credit  to  utUitles,  railroads,  telephone 
companies  and  electrical  cooperatives.  The 
utility  allocation  is  determined   as  follows: 

1.  Average  the  three  preceding  years  tax 
payments  by  all  utilities  to  determine  the 
average  utility  tax  payment. 

2.  Average  the  three  preceding  years  total 
tax  levy  (state,  local,  school  and  county) , 
special  assessments,  occupational  taxes,  for- 
est crop  taxes,  woodland  tax  and  the  taxes 
paid  by  utilities  to  determine  the  average 
property  tax. 

3.  Determine  the  percentage  that  the  aver- 
age utility  tEuc  is  of  the  average  of  all  prop- 
erty taxes. 

4.  Apply  that  percenatge  to  the  $53  million 
appropriation  to  determine  the  amount 
available  for  utility  property  tax. 

5.  Divide  the  amount  for  utility  property 
tax  relief  among  utilities  in  the  same  ratio 
that  the  Individual  utility's  tax  is  to  the  total 
utility  taxes. 

The  amount  of  utility  tax  relief  Is  then 
subtracted  from  the  $53  million  and  the  re- 
mainder Is  available  for  general  property 
tax  relief. 

This  tax  credit  is  given  only  to  taxpayers 
in  tax  districts  (cities,  villages  and  towns) 
that  have  an  "average  computed  full  value 
tax  rate"  in  excess  of  14  mills  ($14  per  $1,000 
of  full  value) . 

The  general  property  tax  credit  for  each  tax 
district  is  determined  as  follows : 

1.  Add  the  levies  of  the  tax  district  (state, 
local,  county  and  school  taxes,  special  as- 
.<^.s.sments,  occupational,  forest  crop  and 
woodland  taxes)  to  determine  the  total  levy 
In  each  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

2.  Divide  the  total  levy  of  each  year  by  the 
full  value  of  property  In  the  tax  district  of 
such  year  to  determine  the  computed  full 
value  rate. 

3.  Average  the  computed  full  value  rates 
for  three  preceding  years  to  determine  the 
average  computed  full  value  rate. 

4.  The  average  computed  full  value  rate 
minus  14  mills  Is  the  mill  rate  over  14  mills. 

5.  Multiply  the  full  value  of  property  (less 
personal  property  receiving  special  relief) 
by  the  mill  rate  over  14  mills  to  determine 
the  total  levy  over  14  mills. 

6.  Add  the  levies  over  14  mills  of  each  tax 
district  to  determine  the  total  levy  over  14 
mills  statewide. 

7.  Determine  each  tax  distrlct'B  jsercent  of 
levy  over  14  mills  by  dividing  the  tax  districts 
levy  over  14  mill  by  the  total  state  levy 
14  mills. 

8.  Apply  that  percentage  to  the  state  ap- 
propriation for  general  property  tax  relief 
to  determine  the  dollar  amount  for  the  tax 
district. 

9.  Divide  the  dollar  amount  for  the  tax 
district  by  the  total  assessed  value  in  the  tax 
district  to  determine  the  tax  credit  rate. 

10.  The  tax  credit  rate  multlpUed  by  the 
taxpayer's  assessment  determines  the  credit 
on  taxpayer's  bill. 

The  table  below  gives  the  detail  of  the 
(general  property  tax  relief  program  since  its 
mcention: 


HISTORY  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF 


State's  fiscal  year 


State 
appropriation 


Utility  tax 
relief 


General  tax    Tax  bills  receiving 
relief    credit 


1962  10  1963.. ^"■SSS'SSS 

1963tol964      -. 55.000.000 

1964  10  1965"      - ----  19.850.000 

1965  to  1966 ^3,000.000 

196610  1967 -   -- - -  53,000,000 


J4, 624, 621 
4.531.970 
4,141.626 
4.433,715 


$50,376,379 
50.458.030 
45,708.374 
48. 566.  285 


1962  payable  1963. 

1963  payable  1964. 

1964  payable  1%5. 

1965  payable  1966. 


:<; 


i»> 
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Pergonal  property  tax  relief 
This  special  credit  applies  to  the  local  tax 
levies  on  merchantB'  stock  In  trade,  manu- 
facturers' materials  and  finished  products 
(Including  goods  In  process)  and  llTestock. 
The  following  amounts  have  been  paid  or  It 
la  estimated,  will  be  paid  by  the  state: 

[Amount  paid  the  following  year] 

May  1,  1962  assessment,  50% $30,043,918 

May  1,  1963  assessment,  60%-..  31,560,889 

May  1.  1964  assessment,  60% 33,072,075 

May    1,    1966    assessment,    56% 

(estimated) 40.000.000 

May  1,  1966  assessment,  60% 

Each  taxpayer  receives  a  credit  on  his  tax 
bill  based  on  the  applicable  ptercent  for  per- 
sonal property  tax  relief,  unless  the  tax  dis- 
trict assesses  personal  property  at  a  higher 
ratio  to  full  value  than  other  property. 

Both  tax  relief  methods  still  require  the 
local  tax  district  to  go  through  the  regular 
assessment  and  tax  levying  procedure.  The 
tax  credits  actually  a{>pear  on  the  taxpayer's 
bill  and  the  money  Is  paid  directly  to  the 
tax  district  as  reimbursement  for  the  credit. 

JAKZS  R.   MOKCAN, 

Commiaaioner  of  Taxation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

turning  more  power  to  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  his  reorganization  plan  will  re- 
store faith  in  Government,  improve  com- 
munications between  people  and  the 
bureaucracy  and  to  a  very  great  extent, 
-peed  Government  operations  by  remov- 
ing the  small  decisions  which  now  clutter 
the  desks  of  Washington  bureaucrats. 


March  SI,  1972 


GOVERNMENT    REORGANIZATION 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  restructur- 
ing of  the  Government's  executive 
branch  will  undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the 
most  progressive  pieces  of  legislation  un- 
dertaken by  Congress  in  this  decade.  The 
effects  of  restructuring  will  be  felt  not  in 
one  program  alone,  in  only  one  Federal 
department  or  in  just  a  few  States,  but 
rather  in  every  neighborhood  across  this 
great  land.  It  is  the  taxpayers  supporting 
this  Government  who  will  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  a  reorganized  system. 

Because  local  residents  best  under- 
stand local  needs,  they  .should  make  the 
decisions  concerning  local  Federal  spend- 
ing. Sending  such  questions  to  Washing- 
ton is  not  only  unnecessary,  causing  great 
delays,  but  it  also  interferes  with  other 
work  Washington  officials  are  particu- 
larly qualified  to  undertake. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  a  great  many  peo- 
ple are  today  disillusioned  with  Govern- 
ment, its  goals,  and  its  methods.  The  best 
way  to  restore  confidence  in  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  move  ahead  in  a  straight  path 
toward  our  stated  objectives.  Govern- 
ment .'hould  function  in  the  best  interests 
of  its  people,  not  in  defiance  of  those  In- 
terests. 

Who  knows  local  interests  better  than 
the  people  themselves?  Is  it  the  Presi- 
dent? Washington  bureaucrats?  Of 
course  not. 

Local  residents  having  weathered  a 
rew  storms,  know  local  flooding  prob- 
lems, they  understand  sewage  disposal 
needs,  as  .veil  as  highway  construction, 
urban  renewal,  and  crop  development 
needs.  Sound  advice  from  Washington 
professionals  would  naturally  be  welcome 
as  part  of  the  decisionmaking  process, 
but  why  not  let  the  actual  power  rest 
with  the  people  involved? 

I  believe,  with  the  President,  that  re- 


AN  ANGRY  MAN 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    GKORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATrVTES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, there  has  been  much  discussion 
with  respect  to  television's  slanting  of 
the  news  and  biased  reporting.  WCBS  of 
New  York  City,  a  direct  affiliate  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.,  last  week 
Issued  an  editorial  regarding  a  contro- 
versy between  Senator  Edmxtvd  MtrsKre 
and  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
I  believe  that  the  editorial  is  self-ex- 
planatory in  showing  Its  prejudiced  di- 
rection. 

An  Axcmt  Maw 

What  would  we  do  without  the  Republican 
National  Committee  to  set  the  record 
straight? 

For  years  now.  most  people  have  thought 
Senator  Muskle  was  a  quiet,  reserved  fellow— 
rather  cool,  very  taciturn,  a  typical  down- 
Easter.  But  that  Is  not.  It  seems,  the  way  the 
Republican  National  Committee  sees  him. 
In  a  recent  article  from  the  Committee's 
newsletter  entitled  "Is  Muskle  Cool  Enough 
to  be  President?"  the  Maine  Democrat  is 
pictured  as  a  llp-curllne,  flst-shaklng.  flre- 
breather.  Underlining  words  In  the  storv 
that  seem  to  underline  his  black  nature,  the 
Committee  points  out  fcut  to  text)  hla  "sur- 
liness." his  "tantrums."  his  "waspish  tem- 
per." It  describes  his  "towering  rage,"  hla 
"short  fuse  ready  to  explode,"  hla  "malev- 
olence" that  "bolls  and  fumes." 

Well  we  are  not  sure  we  can  aeree  with  the 
newsletter's  description — after  all,  the  Sen- 
ator has  kept  those  rages.  If  he  has  them, 
pretty  well  hidden  during  his  many  years 
as  a  public  oflBclal.  But  we  can  agree  with  a 
quote  from  the  Talmud  that  accompanies 
the  story:  It  says.  "When  a  man  gets  angry, 
he  falls  Into  error.'* 

That  might  have  applied  to  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  governor  several  years  ago. 
who  snarled  at  the  press,  "You're  not  going 
to  have  Dick  Nixon  to  kick  around  anvmore." 
Or  it  might  have  applied  to  our  President 
when  he  labeled  some  antiwar  demonstra- 
tors as  "bums."'  when  he  Judged  Charles 
Manson  guilty  before  the  Jury  did.  or  when 
he  accused  the  Senate  opponents  of  Judge 
Harrold  Carswell  of  "vicious  tactics,"  and 
"malicious  character  assassination."  Yee. 
anger  Is  something  the  Republican  National 
Committee  has  seen  before. 

Come  to  think  of  It.  maybe  the  Committee, 
knowing  the  power  of  an  angry  candidate. 
Is  nervous  about  seeing  It  develop  In  others. 
After  all.  If  election  year  1972  rolls  around 
and  sv  "h  emotional  Issues  as  the  War,  the 
urban  crisis,  the  state  of  the  economy,  and 
divisions  within  the  country  are  no  more 
resolved  than  they  are  today,  then  a  presi- 
dential contender — such  as  Senator  Edmund 
Muskle — might  have  legitimate  excuses  to  get 
angry. 

Definitely,  this  is  a  partisan  political 
controversy  and  WCBS  was  improperly 
exercising  its  privilege  as  a  news  report- 
ing station  in  issuing  this  editorial.  If 


this  group  is  as  unbiased  as  It  claims  to 
be.  thev  would  leave  it  up  to  the  Demo- 
crat Digest  to  respond. 

In  the  March  29.  1971.  edition  of  Bar 
ron's.  a  weekly  newspaper,  there  is  a 
lengthy  article  showing  several  Instances 
m  which  CBS  has  slanted  and  purposely 
edited  news  in  order  to  give  a  false  im- 
pression. For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  hereby  inserting  this  article 
in  the  Record: 

Broadcast  License:   CBS  Has  PoRnrrrra 

Access  TO  THx  Natiom's  AlBWAVrS 
We  cannot  help  but  admire  a  man  who 
defend.s  his  prlrclples  and  stlck.s  to  his  guns 
Last  Tuesday  evening  Richard  S  Sala.it 
president  of  the  News  Dlvl.s'on  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  gave  a  nationwide 
•elevlslon  audience  a  demonstration  of  doe- 
gedre.ss  which.  In  other  circumstances,  mieht 
^•ell  have  commanded  our  respect.  Under 
fierce  attack  from  Congress  and  the  White 
House  for  airing  the  controversial  documen- 
*ary.  'The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  \b 
Salant  refused  to  give  an  inch.  Perhaps  with 
an  eye  on  the  clock— the  11-12  p.m.  slot, 
while  not  exactly  prime  time,  is  still  too  valu- 
.ible  to  waste — the  CBS  executive  took  no 
more  than  a  moment  or  so  to  rebut  "only  s, 
few"  of  the  critics'  charges;  however,  he  as- 
.sured  his  viewers,  "We  have  an  answer  for 
every  one.  .  .  ."  Then,  boldly  switching  to 
the  offensive,  the  head  of  CBS  News  asserted: 
"We  are  proud  of  'The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon.' ...  We  are  confident  that  when  pas- 
sions die  down,  it  will  be  recognized  as  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  people's  right  to  know." 
I-esser  media  of  communications  may  occa- 
sionally run  a  correction  or  retraction:  The 
Washington  Post,  not  long  ago.  printed  an 
extraordinary  confession  of  error.  CBS  News, 
which  Is  made  of  sterner  stuff,  stands  defi- 
nitely on  the  record. 

Quite  a  record  It  is.  too.  As  to  "Thp  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  Mr.  Salant  addressed  him- 
self to  merelv  two  of  the  many  points  of  crit- 
icism raised.  Recardlng  the  rest,  the  chief 
critics — including  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  senior  editor  of  .Mr  Force  mag- 
J2lne  and  a  ncn-partlsan  citizens'  organiza- 
tion known  as  Accuracy  in  Media  (AIM), 
which  plans  to  lodee  a  complaint  with  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters — make 
a  compelling,  and  thus  far  uncontroverted, 
case.  In  particular,  CBS  stands  accused  of 
various  misstatements.  Including  the  amount 
spent  by  the  Pentagon  on  public  .affairs,  and 
the  true  Identity  of  those  responsible  for  a 
certain  military  briefing  (not,  as  alleged, 
Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  "which  did 
S39  million  of  business  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  year."  but  the  local  .'Vssocatlon 
of  Commerce ) .  Par  worse  were  the  omissions 
and  distortions.  Including  two  episodes  In 
which  tapes  were  clipped  and  reassembled  to 
convey  false  Impressions  of  what  the  speak- 
ers said.  Specific  lapses  aside,  even  the  un- 
tutored eye  could  scarcely  fall  to  detect.  In  a 
.so-called  documentary,  pervasive  malice  and 
editorial  bias. 

On  the  CBS  television  network— which  In- 
cludes five  wholly  owned  stations  and  198 
affiliates — slanted  for.  In  view  of  his  author- 
ity and  tenure,  perhaps  the  word  should  be 
Salanted)  Journalism  has  long  been  the  name 
of  the  game.  .As  In  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  moreover,  the  thru.st  has  tended 
to  be  violently  against  what  most  of  the 
coiintrv  would  regard  as  Its  basic  Interests. 
Institutions  and  values.  In  a  prize-winning 
"documentary,"  key  .sequences  of  which  sub- 
sequently proved  false,  CBS  News  professed 
to  uncover  "Huneer  In  America":  contrari- 
wise. In  an  equally  distorted  report  frt»n 
Cuba,  the  television  camera  found.  In  effect. 
that  Cubans  under  Castro  never  had  It  so 
good.  Not  content  merely  to  cover  (albeit  in 
Its  own  fashion)  the  news,  CBS  time  and 
iigaln  has  sought  to  make  news.  Shortly  after 
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NBC  scooped  the  competition  by  airing  an 
Lln-stlmSTted  Interview  with  Dr.  Timothy 
Leary  WBBM-TV  CBS  outlet  in  Chicago,  par- 
Uclpated  in  a  headline-making,  and  Illegal, 
not  oarty,  which  became  the  object  of  an 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Communications 
commission.  In  a  similar.  If  far  more  brazen, 
exDlolt-on  which  both  Vice  President  Agnew 
md  Mr  Salant  touched  last  week— CBS 
sought  to  stage,  and  to  film,  an  Invasion  of 
Haiti  One  picture  supposedly  Is  worth  a 
thousand  words.  High  time  the  U.S.  got  the 
picture. 

As  last  Tuesday's  performance  suggests,  It 
Isn't  pretty.  Among  other  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  CBS  News  failed  to  mention 
that  It  was  paid  to  produce  one  of  the  films 
at  which  It  scoffed.  In  depleting  a  press  con- 
ference, during  which  the  briefing  officer, 
replying  to  34  questions,  gave  three  no-com- 
ment answers,  the  camera  focused  on  the 
latter.  Statements  made  on  tape  by  two 
Pentagon  spokesmen,  a  Marine  colonel  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  were  cut  up.  transposed  and  pieced 
together  again  In  a  way  that  made  both  of 
them  seem  unresponsive  and  foolish.  Rep. 
Edward  Hubert  (not  Herbert,  as  the  caption 
later  had  It),  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  turned  up  on  the  screen 
with  this  gracious— and.  despite  Mr.  Salanfs 
subsequent  remarks,  wholly  misleading — In- 
troduction: "Using  sympathetic  Congress- 
men, the  Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what  It 
regards  as  the  antl-mlUtary  tilt  of  network 
reporting  (Ed.  note:  where  would  It  ever  get 
such  an  Idea?) .  War  heroes  are  made  avail- 
able for  taped  home  district  TV  reports  from 
pro-Pentagon  politicians." 

All  this  Is  reprehensible  enough.  Far 
worse — In  a  format  presumably  dedicated  to 
fact — are  the  extremist  opinions  which  It  was 
used  to  convey.  Here  Is  a  disillusioned  and 
slightly  Incoherent  ex- Air  Force  officer:  "I 
feel  that  the  military  Information  arm  Is  so 
vast,  has  been  able  to  become  so  pervasive 
by  the  variety  and  the  amounts  and  the  way 
and  the  sheer  numbers  it's  able  to  present  Its 
viewpoint  to  the  American  people,  I  think 
this  attitude  It  was  able  to  develop,  allowed 
Vietnam  to  happen.  .  .  ."  Here  Is  CBS-News' 
own  dispassionate  Roger  Mudd:  "On  this 
broadcast  we  have  seen  violence  made  glamor- 
ous, expensive  weapons  advertised  as  If  they 
were  automobiles,  biased  opinions  presented 
as  straight  facts.  Defending  the  country  not 
Just  with  arms  but  also  with  Ideology,  Penta- 
gon propaganda  Insists  on  America's  role  as 
the  cop  on  every  beat  In  the  world." 

Anyone — even  CBS,  though  It  won't  con- 
cede as  much — can  make  mistakes.  What  the 
record  shows,  however.  Is  a  pattern  of  distor- 
tion and  slanted  reporting  stretching  back 
over  the  years.  In  1963,  so  a  revealing  article 
and  exchange  of  letters  In  The  New  Tork 
Times  Magazine  has  disclosed.  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  an  exclusive  Interview  to  Walter 
Cronklte  of  CBS  News  on  such  literally  In- 
flammatory Issues  as  the  Buddhists  In  South 
Vietnam  and  the  allegedly  repressive  govern- 
ment of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  In  the  editing  proc- 
ess, the  footage  shrank  from  30  minutes  to 
12,  and,  according  to  Pierre  Salinger,  then 
White  House  press  secretary,  "the  result  was 
a  partial  distortion  of  JFK's  opinion  of  Presi- 
dent Diem.  In  the  actual  Interview  .  .  . 
President  Kennedy  spoke  of  his  respect  and 
sympathy  for  the  problems  of  President  Diem. 
When  the  film  was  shown  to  the  public,  only 
the  unfavorable  Presidential  remarks  re- 
mained, and  JFK's  praise  of  Diem  had  been 
deleted  The  Impression  was  left  that  JFK 
had  no  confidence  at  all  In  Diem,  and  when 
he  and  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  were  later 
shot  to  death  In  a  military  coup,  there  were 
persistent  charges  from  Madame  Nhu  and 
others  that  the  President's  statements  had 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  Dlem's  enemies.  JFK 
was  deeply  hurt  by  the  accusations." 

Prior  to  the  Republican  convention  the  fol- 
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lowing  year,  CBS  News  struck  again.  Accord- 
ing to  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  (R..  Ariz.), 
Daniel  Schorr,  then  serving  as  correspond- 
ent abroad,  "took  It  upon  hlmsell  to  put  out 
a  news  rei>ort  to  portray  the  Idea  that  I  was 
trying  to  forge  links  with  far-rlghtlst,  neo- 
fascist  groups  In  Germany  .  .  .  Schorr  dealt 
heavily  In  false  facts  which  neither  he  nor 
CBS  newsmen  In  this  country  made  any  at- 
tempt to  check  with  my  office."  So  It  has  gone 
year  by  year.  In  1968,  after  a  storm  of  pro- 
test, a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in- 
vestigated television  coverage  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  In  Chicago.  In 
viewing  the  video  tape  of  the  CBS  coverage, 
the  Congressional  probers  noted  a  passage  In 
which  Walter  Cronklte  cried  that  the  police 
"were  severely  manhandling  a  minister."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Committee  Report:  "The  ac- 
companying action  shows  police  merely  at- 
tempting to  get  a  man  dressed  In  clerical  garb 
Into  a  patrol  wagon,  using  what  the  Investi- 
gators felt  was  reasonable  force  to  overcome 
the  man's  resistance."  The  Report  concluded, 
In  part:  "In  an  attempt  to  give  an  overall  Im- 
pression. It  might  be  said  that  the  coverage 
presented  over  the  air  does,  in  retrospect, 
seem  to  present  a  one-sided  picture  which  In 
large  measure  exonerates  the  demonstrators 
and  protestors  and  Indicts  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Chicago  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
Democratic  Party." 

The  long  reel  of  distortion  continues  to 
unwind.  In  her  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn. Alice  Wldener,  frequent  contributor 
to  Barron's,  has  chronicled  some  of  the 
gamier  episodes.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  Frank 
Keams,  CBS  correspondent  In  Rome,  broad- 
cast a  report  on  alleged  Italian  opinion  In 
the  criminal  case  against  the  man  who  hi- 
jacked a  commercial  airliner  from  San  Fran- 
clsoo.  Mr.  Keams  chose  to  quote  the  views 
of  a  single  editor,  that  of  the  Communist 
newspaper  "TJnlta."  who  described  the  hi- 
jacker a  "Robin  Hood  .  .  .  who  made  a  fool 
of  the  repressive  and  hated  FBI."  Again,  on 
"Pace  the  Nation,"  CBS  devoted  a  half-hour 
of  Sunday  time  to  Tom  Hayden,  revolution- 
ist of  the  so-called  New  Left.  Mrs.  Wldener 
wrote:  "He  was  permitted  by  reporter  Mar- 
tin Agronsky  of  CBS.  and  two  other  report- 
ers, to  get  away  with  Intellectual  murder.  .  .  . 
Thus  It  came  about  that  at  the  end  of 
the  program  the  arrogant  co-founder  of  the 
anarchic  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
made  an  unchallenged  statement  about  'the 
pwverty  around  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  responsible  for." "  Abble  Hoffman, 
convicted  ol  Inciting  to  riot  In  Chicago,  ap- 
peared on  the  iCerv  Grlflln  show  wearing  a 
shirt  made  from  the  Amerlccui  flag  (on  the 
air,  CBS  thoughtfully  bllpped  It  out.)  Small 
wonder  that  Desmond  Smith  of  CBS  once 
told  TV  Guide:  "There's  been  a  great  deal 
of  manipulation  from  the  left.  The  left  and 
SDS  have  Iseen  getting  a  great  deal  of  play. 
Americans  are  starting  to  feel  they're  not 
getting  the  whole  story." 

Since  then  the  credibility  gap,  notably 
with  respect  to  so-called  documentaries,  has 
widened  beyond  belief.  Webster's  Seventh 
New  CioUeglate  Dictionary  defines  documen- 
tary as  follows: —  "adj.  (1)  contained  or 
certified  In  writing;  (2)  relating  to,  or  em- 
ploying, documentation  In  literature  or  art; 
broadly,  FACTUAL,  OBJECTIVE."  The  noun, 
of  course,  possesses  the  same  qualities. 
Neither  word  belongs  in  the  CBS  lexicon. 
In  the  famous  charade  on  "Hunger  in 
America,"  the  narrator's  off-screen  voice  said 
"Hunger  la  easy  to  recognize  when  It  looks 
like  this.  This  baby  is  dying  of  starvation.  He 
was  an  American.  Now  he  is  dead."  Heart- 
rending, but  untrue.  The  baby  was  born  pre- 
maturely, sjid,  according  to  an  FCC  report, 
died  of  "septicemia  due  to  meningitis  and 
perltonltiB  .  .  .  There  was  no  evidence  to 
show  that  either  the  mother  or  father  was 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  .  .  ."  Far  less 
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attention  than  It  warrants  has  been  paid  the 
outrageous  report  on  Cuba  last  September, 
which,  by  actual  count  ol  Accuracy  In  Media, 
contained  10  major  doubtful  statements.  In- 
cluding: "For  Cuba's  poor,  things  are  a 
gt>od  deal  better  than  they  used  to  be  .  .  . 
the  Cuban  poor  man  doesn't  want  to  leave 
.  .  .  Schools  are  free,  everyone  must  go.  There 
Is   a   quiet    equaUty   of   the    races   now   In 

Cuba " 

So  ran  the  script.  However,  as  AIM  pointed 
out  In  a  letter  to  CBS  News,  real  life  re- 
fuses to  foUow  It.  On  the  contrary,  the 
organization  cited  specific  examples  of  work- 
ing-class Cubans  who  risked  their  lives  to 
flee  the  Castro  regime.  One,  a  Negro  brick- 
layer, was  quoted  In  The  New  Tork  Times  as 
saying:  "Not  only  is  there  not  enough  to 
est.  but  they  make  you  spwnd  extra  hours 
In  the  fields  after  a  64-hotur  work  week."  As 
to  schooling,  AIM  pointed  out  that  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1969.  Castro  admitted  that  400.000 
school-age  children  were  not  in  school. 
Brotherhood  of  man?  AIM  quot«d  Erneldo 
Ollva,  an  Afro-Cuban  and  one  of  the  first 
Castro  appointees,  to  the  effect  that  even 
under  Batista,  "whom  we  rejoiced  to  see  go," 
Negroes  were  Judges,  Senators  and  high  offi- 
cials. Today  only  one  black  man  holds  an 
important  post.  An  American  Negro,  who  de- 
fected to  Castro  for  five  years,  returned  in 
1968  saying  that  he  wo\ild  rather  live  In  an 
American  Jail  than  remain.  Citing  the  list 
of  Inaccuracies,  AIM  solicited  comment  from 
Richard  S.  Salant,  hecwl  of  CBS  News,  which 
was  duly  forthcoming  (and,  with  the  rest 
of  the  correspondence,  put  Into  the  Record) . 
Nine  times  out  of  10,  the  criticism  went 
unanswered. 

Last  Tuesday  Mr.  Salant  took  a  stab  at 
answering  criticism  of  CBS'  role  In  "financing 
a  secret  and  Illegal  Invasion  of  Haiti."  Here, 
word,  for  word,  Is  his  rebuttal.  "We  did  not 
finance  the  planned  invasion.  We  did  nothing 
Illegal.  No  significant  amount  of  money  even 
inadvertently  found  Its  way  to  persons  In- 
volved In  the  Invasion  plan.  The  Etepartment 
of  Justice  found  no  unlawful  activities  on 
the  part  of  CBS  News.  And  John  Davltt,  Chief 
of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  said,  quote:  'CBS  advised  us 
of  the  facts,  advised  the  Bureau  of  Custonns 
that  they  were  there,  and  that  they  were 
filming  these  episodes.'  At  one  point  the 
Treasury  Department  asked  us  not  to  vrtth- 
draw  from  the  project.  But  the  short  answer 
to  the  Vice  President  Is  that  he  Is  attacking 
a  Journalistic  Investigation  that  never  be- 
came a  broadcast  about  an  Invasion  that 
never  took  place." 

For  a  short  answer,  not  bad.  But  let's  take 
a  longer  look  at  "Project  Nassau."  as  CBS 
called  It  and  It  Is  known  In  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Let's  note  at  once  that  the 
executive  producer.  Perry  Wolff,  served  In 
the  same  capacity  on  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  Let's  also  dispose  of  Mr.  Salant. 
If  CBS  News  did  not  "finance  the  proposed 
invasion,"  It  did,  according  to  the  House  Re- 
port, provide  funds  for  the  leasing  of  a  67- 
foot  schooner  which  was  to  be  utilized  by 
the  invasion  force,  reimburse  expenses  for 
the  transportation  of  weapons  to  be  used  by 
the  conspirators,  make  payments  to  the 
leader  of  the  conspiracy  "with  full  knowledge 
of  his  Identity  and  his  criminal  Intentions." 
■  Significant,"  of  course.  Is  what  lawyers  call 
a  word  of  art;  while  exact  figures  were  never 
forthcoming  from  CBS,  the  House  Report 
states  that  "Project  Nassau"  cost  more  than 
$200,000.  CBS  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment was  grudging,  and.  the  Report  Indi- 
cates, evoked  at  official  Instance  (a  CBS 
cameraman  blew  the  whistle  to  the  author- 
ities). 

But  let  the  Subcommittee  speak  for  Itself. 
"The  Implications  of  what  has  been  learned 
are  disquieting.  To  the  average  viewer,  un- 
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sopbl3tlcaied  !n  the  Intricacies  of  television 
production,  a  network  news  doctimentary 
tvplcally  represents  a  scrupulously  objective 
reporting  of  actual  events  shown  as  they  ac- 
tually transpired  If  Project  Nassau'  Is  any 
mdl cation,  this  is  not  always  true.  During  the 
preparation  of  'his  news  documentary,  CBS 
empioves  and  consultants  Intermingled  and 
interacted  with  personages  actively  engaged 
In  brealcing  the  '.aw.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  made  available  to  these  individuals 
with  no  safeguards  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
these  funds  would  te  ptit  to  use.  E'.'ep.ts  were 
>et  tip  and  staged  solely  for  the  purjKises  of 
being  aimed  by  the  CBS  camera.  An  indlrtd- 
ual  who  was  retained  as  a  consultant,  and 
later  an  employe,  of  CBS.  xas  allowed  "o  or 
m-tructed  "o  appear  In  the  actual  aiming 
and  to  provide  narration  for  It.      .  . 

"The  CBS  News  organization,  or  at  least 
the  individual?  charged  with  the  Immediate 
supCTvlslon  of  the  project,  displayed  a  shock- 
ing indifference  'o  the  real  possibility  that 
their  organization  and  funds  were  being 
made  use  of  to  further  illegal  activities.  The 
control  exercised  by  CBS  Management  in 
New  York  over  "he  activities  of  the  producer 
;n  rhe  fleid  seems  to  have  been  practically 
nonexistent.  Had  'he  decision  not 

ro  proceed  with  the  documentary  been  found- 
ed on  a  recoitni ;  ion  of  any  nf  the  deficiencies 
Indicated  above,  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion would  be  why  the  decision  was  so  long 
m  coming.  But.  under  the  circumstances,  the 
rationale  for  the  decision  Is  Itself  far  from 
reassuring.  Rather  than  responding  to  any 
taint  of  artiflciailty  or  fraud  in  the  consider- 
able volume  of  film  which  had  been  prepared, 
the  decision  was  apparently  made  on  the 
basis  that  the  oroject  was  joumailsttcally 
unsatisfactory  in  view  of  the  unfinished  na- 
ture of  the  enterprise." 

The  law  requires  television  quiz  shows  and 
commercials  to  be  honest.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  public  enjoys  no  similar  pro- 
"ectton  a^^aiii^t  documentaries,"  a  credibility 
gap  which  the  Subcommittee  hopes  to  bridge. 
We  -.vould  like  to  offer  a  proposal  or  two  of 
our  own.  Believe  it  or  not.  Prank  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Colunabia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem Inc..  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information.  Un- 
like Vice  President  Agnew,  who  backed  away 
trom  the  Idea,  we  suggest  that  he  be  asked 
'o  .-esign,  More<"'ver.  to  judge  by  *he  record 
cited  above  (which  has  exhausted  our  space, 
but  barely  scratched  the  stirface),  CBS  tele- 
vision stations  stand  wide  open  to  challenge 
on  their  license  renewals,  and  we  urge  con- 
cerned, public -spirited  citizens — as  well  as 
the  PCC — to  respond.  CBS.  In  our  view,  hae 
forfeited  Its  access  to  the  nation's  airwaves. 
The  time  has  come  to  turn  It  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  television  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  forms  of  commu- 
nication for  information  on  the  events 
of  the  day.  Because  the  strength  of  our 
democratic  system  is  based  on  a  well- 
informed  population,  I  greatly  fear  the 
consequences  of  activities  such  as  those 
of  CBS  News.  Furthermore,  I  am  afraid 
that  television  news  will  suffer  a  serious 
credibility  gap  if  these  unwise  and  unfair 
techniques  continue. 


MOST  DANGEROUS  GARBAG&— 

NUCLEAR  WASTE 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  A  subject 
of  heann^is  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  mentioned  in  an  arti- 
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tie  which  appeared  in  Newsweek,  regard- 
ing a  repositor-'  for  radioactive  wa-stes. 
...rompted  a  'etter  from  a  concerned  con- 
utuent.  Mr.  Ravmond  P.  Gallagher,  of 
i'oun;;.sU)wn.  Ohio.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
ert tills  letter  :n  the  Record: 

Dear  Mr  Carney  This  Is  in  reference  to 
a:i  irtlcie  that  appeared  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine on  March  29.  1971.  It  deals  with  nuclear 
■v:ij5te  .nd  a  pKinned  repoauory  in  Lyons, 
tC.iusas.  -Vs  busy  as  you  must  oe  take  'he 
,Rie  'o  read  it.  This  vaste  ;s  descrioed  as 
'he  'most  dangerotis  garbage  m  the  knowl- 
ed??  of  ra.inklnd."  and  for  years  has  been  it 
great  canoern  to  he  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
inioslon.  .As  'he  article  states,  'hundreds  -it 
millions  A  ciolL.rs  have  oeen  npent  j  ist  In 
■aid.ing  -.he  problem."  Rep  Chet  Holifleld 
says:  The  experts  tell  ua  this  Is  the  safest 
place  in  th.i  vorld  ti,  put  these  wastes." 
Lvons.  Kar.sa.s  .  md  he  does  r.ot  feel  ^atis- 
aed  with  the  exjjerts'  opinion. 

I  have  no  -cientltic  background,  but  I  have 
'ften  wondered  ab  ut  his  very  problem.  If 
here  is  no  -a:e  place  In  this  -.vorld  to  dispose 
■:'  this  waste,  .vny  not  dispose  of  .".  caewhere. 
: or  that  matter,  vhy  not  send  it  back  where 
t  3ame  frcmi — to  the  -un  Could  it  be  that 
•.ch  .  =;olution  has  been  overlooked? 

I:  vould  :3e  ccstlr.  but  m  the  :ong  run. 
:n.n  lie  cheaper  and  safer.  The  expense  could 
'>e  :iared  by  private  Industry  as  well  as  'he 
tto-ernment.  Other  countries  are  ccncerccd 
.vit.a  the  oame  problem,  and  just  .^l;ght  be 
interested  !n  a  ;?int  otfort  to  rid  the  world 
jf  a  material  so  dangerous  to  Iiumans. 

I'm  ^urc  -hat  some  of  oui  high  priced 
-»ng!neer^  -.vho  are  presently  out  of  work. 
v'lld  be  bil:id  to  d'^ign  i  rocket  that  could 
acX'jmmodato  these  lethal  oylltiders.  If  we 
cm  send  a  fjcket  around  cur  solar  system. 
Im  sure  that  .vo  could  dispose  cf  'his  'vaste 
in  an  .:rea  of  space  that  ;a  radioactive  This 
.-nay  be  impossible  and  pure  science  action 
"iimking.  You  rnay  know  something  about 
•his  matter  already,  but  I  thought  it  would 
)e  .vorth  a  few  minutes  '^t  mv  time,  .--ince 
•  ou  are  closer  to  peiaple  who  ".vould  know,  why 
:ivt  .ask.^ 

.Slncerely 

R.MfMOND    F     OaI-LAiiHER 
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QUESTIONS  RAISED  BY  THE 
CALLEY  VERDICT 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or    njfNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA TI\'ES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  upon 
■he  telephone  cail.s  and  telegrams  I  have 
received  since  'he  decision  to  convic 
L':eutenanr  Cailey  •\-a5  announced.  I  know 
that  sentiment  i.s  running  hieh  in  Ten- 
nessee's Third  District  in  favor  of  a  dif- 
ferent verdict  and  sentence  ;or  thi,; 
-oidier. 

Some  messages  I  have  received  have 
been  most  provocative  in  their  applica- 
'lon  to  the  broader  context  of  responsi- 
bility for  individual  acts  m  time  of  war 
I  offer  the  text  of  one  of  the  tele^rn-'ms  I 
received  as  a  case  in  point.  It  reads : 

Are  we  a^su  going  to  court  martial  Harry 
3.  Truman,  the  bomber  crews  who  Uroppeu 
oom'os  jii  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  ail 
'he  bomoer  crews  vho  dropped  'oombs  on 
-■ities  ■-•n  the  continent  la  Worlds  War  I  and 
TI"'  Let  Ub  act  forget  Korea  also. 

Does  not  this  suggest  that  when  it 
comes  to  placing  blame  m  anything  as 
complex  as  a  defense  policy  and  a  mili- 


tary operation  implementing  that  policy 
there  is  difficulty  singling  out  anv  on* 
individual''  * 

Lieutenant  Cailey  may  have  been  the 
Arronsr  man  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
■^•rong  time — there  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  3ces  any  young  officer  now  serving 
n;.s  country  m  combat  Tiiey  are  all  prone 
•o  '-rrors  of  human  'udgmeni,  just  is 
are  their  superiors. 

I  wish  I  knew  -A-here  to  place  the  blame 
o  corrective  acuon  could  be  taken  to 
void  anv  duplication  of  the  Mylai  inci- 
dent in  the  future.  As  I  have  .stated  pub- 
licly. "If  our  '.vhole  miUtary  .system  is 
.It  fault,  we  mast  change  it.  In  any  evenf. 
v^  must  not  allow  scapegoats  to  shoulder 
lespcnsibiiities  along  the  way.  rather 
than  place  the  burden  tvhere  it  should 
legitimately  rest." 

Until  .-iomeone  makes  the  decision  we 
til  .>eek,  my  constituents  and  other  con- 
cerned Americans  are  gomg  to  pose  ques- 
•10ns  of  this  kind,  and  all  of  them  deserve 
'consideration. 


LIEUTENANT  CALLEY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

nV    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lieuten- 
ant Cailey  lias  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor.  Under  military  law,  he  oould  be 
.jaroied  after  7  years. 

However,  .-everal  'jther  participants  in 
'he  Mvlai  incident  are  .-till  lacing  triai 
before  military  courts  martial,  and  Lieu- 
'enant  Cailey'.^  lawyers  tvill  appeal  his 
■ase.  Therefore,  it  is  not  advisable  for 
public  officials  to  comment  in  detail  on 
i:is  case  in  order  to  avoid  interference 
.vitli  the  continuing  legal  processmg  of 
"he  Mj'lai  charges. 

If  the  courts  do  uphold  Lieutenant 
Cailey  s  conviction  and  -entence,  that 
decision  vUl  not  mean  that  he  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  Myiai  massacre.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander m  Chief  of  the  .\rmed  Forces, 
viil  take  this  into  account  wnen  he  is 
called  upon  to  consider  granting  Execu- 
'ive  clemency. 

It  is  clear  that  Lieutenant  Cailey  was 
mrtinpating  as  a  lower  echelon  officer 
'.n  a  plan  of  attack  that  had  been  ordered 
and  approved  aU  the  '.vay  up  the  chain 
of  mihtarj'  command  m  Vietnam.  The 
mvolvement  and  responsibility  01  these 
men  cannot  be  shrugged  oil.  Our  .iiili- 
'ary  machme  m  Vietnam  has  consciously 
'^mpioyed  a  war  policy  that  employs  wan- 
■^on  destruction  and  brutality  m  its  day- 
to-day  operation.  Lieutenant  Cailey  was 
..imply  following  through  on  a  policy  his 
•superiors  and  his  experience  iiaa  taugnt 
iiim  vas  rigiit,  leading  to  the  lotal  de- 
strucuon  of  that  tiny  hamlet  and  its 
civilian  occupants. 

More  people  tnan  Lieutenant  Cailey 
are  implicated  by  this  tragedy  m  Viet- 
nam. There  must  be  a  congressional  in- 
.•estigation  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
responsibility  for  Mylai  and  any  other 
incidents  of  its  type.  We  cannot  allow 
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the  burden  of  our  misadventures  in  Viet- 
nam to  fall  so  heavily  on  the  .shoulders 
of  just  one  man. 


THE  CYPRUS  QUESTION— A  BRIEF 

ANALYSIS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
April  1955,  the  nue.stion  of  justice  for  the 
people  of  Cyprus  became  a  reality.  At 
that  time,  the  Cypriot  Greeks  defied  the 
British  authorities  who  had  occupied  the 
island  since  World  War  II.  staged  a  re- 
volt on  behalf  of  self-determination,  and 
proclaimed  Cyprus  an  independent  Re- 
public. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Ernest  J. 
Vardalas,  chairman  of  the  Justice  for 
Cyprus  Committee  in  Chicago,  has  writ- 
ten an  analysis  of  the  causes  for  tliis 
revolt  and  its  effects  on  the  Cypriot  peo- 
ple and  the  people  of  the  world  over  the 
last  16  years, 

I  brmg  Mr.  Vardalas'  timely  report  to 
you  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  date 
of  the  revolution  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  share  his  depth  of  under- 
standing of  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Vardalas'  analysis 
follows : 

The  Ctprtts  Question — a  Brief  Analysis 
(By  Ernest  J.  Vardalas) 

That  little  known  but  sunny  Island  para- 
dise tucked  away  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  called  Cyprus,  and  the 
less  understood  controversy  surrounding  It. 
became  the  object  of  headline  news  recently 
after  a  short  period  of  relative  calm  and 
obscurity. 

Why  is  this  picturesque  and  charming 
home  of  the  mythological  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty,  Aphrodite,  In  contention  once 
more? 

What  are  the  basic  causes  and  effects 
underlying  the  externally  created  problem 
that  Cyprus  has  come  to  be  known  for  the 
past  fifteen  turbulent  years? 

With  other  far-a-way  places  like  Vietnam. 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  the  Middle  East  vying 
for  public  attention  and  concern,  the  aver- 
age American  knows  very  little  about  Cyprus 
and  tends  to  be  even  less  concerned  about 
events  there,  although  the  island,  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Middle  East,  could  play 
an  Increasingly  more  Important  role  in  the 
future  as  the  war  of  attrition  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  shapes  Into  a  new  con- 
frontation between  the  super  powers  In  this 
part  of  the  World.  Indeed,  it  is  this  ma- 
neuvering by  forces  serving  the  Interests  of 
foreign  powers  that  have  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  the  Cyprus  "problem." 

The  Island  of  Cyprus,  the  third  largest  In 
the  Medltemuiean,  with  an  area  of  3,572 
square  miles,  has  a  population  today  of  Just 
over  600,000,  Of  this,  80 'T-  are  Greeks  and 
187c  Turks.  Descendents  of  the  old  Ottoman 
army  cf  occupation  who  chose  to  remain  In 
Cyprus  rather  than  return  to  Turkey  when 
the  Island  passed  into  British  hands,  the 
Turks  are  dispersed  over  all  parte  of  the  Is- 
land and  had.  during  the  past  one-hundred 
years,  lived  side  by  side  with  the  Greeks 
peacefully  and  amicably.  There  are  no  com- 
pact geographical  Turkish  areas.  And  being 
predominantly  of  an  agricultural  economy 
the  proportion  of  land  ownership  between 
Greeks  and  Turks  Is,  by  area:  82.9%  Greek, 
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17.1%  Turkish,  and  by  value:  86,8%  Greek, 
13.2%  Turkish. 

Colonized  by  ancient  Greek  sea  farers  and 
traders  more  than  3500  years  ago,  Cyprus 
has  retained  its  Hellenic  character,  language, 
reUglon,  culture  and  traditions  throughout 
its  long  history  despite  war.  Invasion  and 
harsh  alien  rule  by  such  foreign  aggressors 
as  the  Assyrians.  Persians,  Egyptians,  Ro- 
mans, Pranks,  Venetians,  Turks,  and  Britons, 
who  for  various  periods  of  time  detached  the 
isle  from  Greece,  subjugated  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riots,  and  exploited  its  land  and  Its  people 
for   the   benefit  of  the  colonial   power. 

The  last  colonial  power,  Britain,  repeat- 
edly reneged  on  Its  promises  to  grant  the 
people  of  Cyprus  self  determination,  and 
following  the  rejection  of  many  peaceful 
appeals  made  to  London  after  World  War  II 
by  Cypriot  leaders  to  grant  the  Cyprlots  the 
right  of  plebescite  so  that  they  would  be 
p>ermltted  to  decide  their  own  future  and 
guide  their  own  destiny.  Just  as  other  Brit- 
ish colonial  peoples  were  granted  this  right, 
the  people  of  Cyprus  In  frustration,  despera- 
tion and  anger  took  up  arms  to  achieve  the 
freedom  that  was  being  denied  them. 

So  on  April  1,  1955  the  Greek  Cypriote  be- 
gan their  protracted  guerrilla  type  wjirfare 
against  the  British  colonial  forces  on  the 
Island  and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  mercenaries 
whom  the  British  hired  to  aid  them  defend 
their  crumbling  colonial  empire  In  Cyprus. 
This  British  use  of  Tvirklsh  mercenaries 
against  the  p)eople  of  Cyprus  brought  In  an- 
other foreign  power  into  the  picture,  Turkey, 
who  although  renounced  all  rights  to  Cyprus 
under  the  Treaty  of  Lusanne  of  1923,  was 
now  presented  with  an  opportunity  to  regain 
a  foothold  in  Cyprus  once  more  under  the 
pretext  of  "protecting"  the  small  Turkish 
Cypriot  minority,  most  of  which  did  not  ask 
for  protection  and  did  not  paxtlclp)ate  in 
the  Greek  Cypriot  liberation  movement. 

Four  years  of  fierce  and  bloody  struggle, 
which  witnessed  the  legendary  bravery  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Greek  civil  popvUace  against 
the  superior  British  armed  forces  and  their 
mercenaries  culminated  in  political  compro- 
mise granting  Umlted  national  independence 
to  the  people  of  Cyprus  without  achievement 
of  their  age-old  hope  and  aspiration  for 
Gnosis  (Union)  with  their  motherland 
Greece 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   REPTBLIC 

Cyprus  was  proclaimed  an  Independent 
state  on  August  16,  1960,  on  the  basis  of  an 
Agreement  concluded  in  Zurich  In  February, 
1959,  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Gov- 
ernments and  adopted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  Archbishop  Makarlos  was  invited  to 
London  in  February,  1959,  for  the  purpose 
of  signing  the  Agreements  on  behalf  of  the 
Greek  Cyprlots,  he  expressed  great  misgivings 
and  rsilsed  a  number  of  objections  to  several 
provisions  of  the  Agreements.  His  efforts, 
however,  to  bring  about  at  least  certain 
changes  were  of  no  avail. 

In  Uie  circumstances,  the  only  alternatives 
open  to  him  were  either  to  sign  the  Agree- 
ments as  they  stood  or  reject  them  entirely. 
The  second  alternative  would  have  meant  to 
indefinite  postponement  of  Independence 
and  continued  strife.  For  all  practical  pvir- 
poses,  therefore,  there  was  no  choice  but  to 
sign  the  Agreements. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus,  stemming  from  the  Zurich  and  Lon- 
don Agreements,  was  put  into  force  without 
being  approved  either  by  the  people  of 
C  yprus  directly  or  in  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly by  representatives  duly  elected  for  the 
purpose.  Thus,  the  Constitution  did  not  ema- 
nate from  the  free  will  of  the  people,  but 
was,  In  fact,  Imposed  on  them. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Constitution  was 
approved  by  non -Cypriot  powers,  other  trea- 
ties entangling  and  strangling  CyprtJs  inde- 
pendence was  also  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  Cyprus  by  these  non-Cyprlot  powers  such 
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as  granting  Britain,  Turkey  and  Greece  to 
retain  military  bases  and  station  troops  on 
the  island  without  the  consent  of  the  Cyprl- 
ots themselves. 

THE  roNSTITl'TION   AND  WHY  IT  WAS 
WORKABLE 

The  most  glaring  example  of  injustice  and 
inequity  was  the  Constitution  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  Cyprus. 

Tlie  Cyprus  Constitution  proved  unwork- 
able, not  only  because  certain  provisions  were 
Impossible  to  apply  or  difficult  to  implement, 
but  because  the  whole  underiylng  concept 
was  wrong,  being  based  on  the  principle  of 
"separation"  between  Greek  and  Turk.  The 
result  of  the  "separation,"  which  runs  right 
through  the  Constitution  and  all  Its  organs, 
prevented  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
State.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  de- 
signed to  foster  conflict,  frustration  and  bit- 
terness. 

The  people  of  Cyprus,  in  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming predominance  of  the  Greeks,  were 
considered  as  constituting  two  communities, 
the  Greek  and  the  Turkish,  and,  disregarding 
their  great  numerical  disparity,  were  placed 
on  the  same  level  as  far  as  the  exercise  of 
political  power  was  concerned.  The  Turkish 
minority  was  given  such  extensive  rights  as 
to  be  in  a  position  to  paralyze  the  State,  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  majority  and  to  block 
progress. 

With  a  view  to  helping  remove  some  of  the 
obstacles  In  the  way  of  the  smooth  function- 
ing and  development  of  Cyprus.  President 
Makarlos  called  upon  the  Turkish  Cyprlots 
on  November  30th,  1963  to  come,  sit  down 
and  reason  together  and  submitted  specific 
proposals  for  amending  the  Constitution.  He 
also  notified  the  Turkish  government  of  his 
proposals,  but  before  the  Turkish  Cyprlots 
had  commented  on  these  proposals,  the 
Turkish  government  rejected  the  talks  and 
the  proposals  outright. 

EVENTS    SINCE    DECEMBER    1963 

The  separatist  concept  of  the  foreign  Im- 
posed Constitution  and  the  other  treaties 
such  as  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  and  Alliance 
(which  do  not  guarantee  Cyprus'  Independ- 
ence nor  ally  It  equally  with  Its  neighbors) 
prevented  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
State  and  encouraged  Interference  by  Turkey 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  Cyprus. 

Following  Turkey's  out-of-hand  rejection 
of  the  Archbishop's  call  and  proposals,  armed 
Turkish  Cyprtots  aided  by  the  regular  Turk- 
ish army  contingent  on  the  Island  fanned  out 
occupying  several  large  areas  scattered  In 
widely  separated  parts  of  Cyprus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  landing  areas  for  a  possible 
Turkish  Invasion  aimed  at  partitioning  the 
Island  by  force. 

After  December.  1963.  Turkey,  sometimes 
on  the  pretext  of  her  purported  right  under 
the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  and  sometimes  on 
other  pretexts,  repeatedly  threatened  armed 
intervention  In  Cyprus  and  on  several  occa- 
sions committed  aggression  by  land,  sea  and 
air.  In  August,  1964,  Turkish  Jets  Indiscrimi- 
nately attacked  Cyprus  villages  and  towns  In 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  Island,  kUUng 
and  maiming  unarmed  clvlllana.  Including 
women,  and  children,  with  napalm  Incendi- 
aries, bombs  and  machine  gunning. 

In  pursuance  of  their  aim  to  create  com- 
pact Turkish  areas  In  furtherance  of  the  ul- 
timate object  of  separation  of  the  Island,  the 
Turkish  leadership  moved  Turks  from  their 
homes  and  villages  Into  "Turkish  enclaves" 
and  for  years  prevented  them  from  moving 
outside  such  areas.  The  Turks  have,  since 
then,  prevented  the  Greeks  from  entering 
such  areas,  even  though  the  Turks  them- 
selves are  completely  free  to  move,  and  do  In 
fact  move  all  over  the  Island. 

RECOtJllSE    TO    THE    TTNITED    NATIONS    AND 
IHEDIATION    EFFORTS 

ITie  Cyprus  Government,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  Turkish  threats  about  an  Imminent 
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Invasion  of  the  Island,  took  the  matter  to 
the  United  Natlona  since  the  Cyprus  ques- 
tion Is  primarily  a  question  of  application  of 
universally  accepted  principles  provided  un- 
der the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  United  Nations  repeatedly  dealt  with 
the  Cyprus  Issue,  both  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  In  the  General  Aaaembly.  Under  a  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  In  March,  1964.  a 
Peace  Force  waa  sent  to  the  Island  (originally 
for  three  months,  but  following  repeated  ex- 
tensions. It  Is  BtUI  m  the  Island)  to  help  re- 
store normality.  A  Mediator,  Dr.  Galo  Plaza 
of  Ecuador,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
General  to  study  the  question  and  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  Its  solution.  His  report 
to  the  Secretary  General  waa  submitted  In 
March   1965. 

In  his  report,  the  Mediator  stated  that  the 
problem  of  Cyprus  cannot  be  resolved  by  at- 
tempting to  restore  the  situation  which 
existed  before  December.  1963,  but  that  a 
new  solution  must  be  found  which  must  be 
consistent  with  the  provMons  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  In  particular,  he  recom- 
mended, the  solution  must  be  capable  of  sat- 
isfying the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
population  and  at  the  same  time  of  provid- 
ing for  the  adequate  protection  of  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  all  the  people. 

Attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to 
take  the  Initiative  and  the  problem  away 
from  the  United  Nations.  The  position  of  the 
C3rprus  Government  Is  that  Cyprus,  being  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  regards  that 
body  and  none  other  6  a  the  proper  forum  for 
the  discussion  and  solution  of  the  Island's 
problems. 

During  the  various  phases  in  the  history 
of  the  Cyprus  question.  The  Turks  put  for- 
ward differently  worded  positions  in  regard 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Whatever  the 
various  formulas,  however,  there  ran  through 
them  all  the  theme  of  division  of  the  Island. 
This  waa  sought  by  proposals  for  direct 
I»rtltlon  or  for  "federation"  envisaging  re- 
moval of  populations  and  setting  up  of  two 
distinct  sidmlnlstratlona.  Recent  proposals 
have  been  for  'Teglonal  administration." 

The  disastrous  effects  of  federation  or  any 
form  of  division  that  might  be  applied  to 
the  Island  were  underlined  by  many  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  and  by  objective  observ- 
ers. It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  Is  no 
precedent  in  existence  where  populations 
In  a  unitary  state  have  been  moved  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  separate  areas  in  order 
to  apply  a  federal  system.  Where  federal 
systems  have  been  Introduced  there  had  al- 
ready been  in  existence  separate  territorial 
entitles  which  were  brought  under  a  federal 
system  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  single 
State.  As  far  as  Is  known,  the  opposite  proc- 
ess of  using  "federation"  as  a  means  of  di- 
vision has  never  been  applied. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  used  that  the 
Turks  of  Cyprus  must  be  treated  differently 
from  other  minorities  because  their  lan- 
guage, religion,  customs,  and  national  as- 
pirations are  different  from  those  of  the 
Creeks  of  Cyprus.  This  of  course  Is  not  a 
valid  arg\iment  since  those  differences  are  the 
very  characteristics  of  a  mlnontv  m  any 
country.  Nor  is  the  existence  of  a  mlnorttv 
in  close  proximity  with  the  country  frorn 
which  It  derives  Its  ethnic  origin  a  peculiar 
phenonenon  of  Cyprus,  creating  rights  to 
special  political  privileges. 

The  Turks  say  that  they  seek  division 
in  Cyprus  in  order  to  create  conditions  under 
which  Greeks  and  Turks  may  live  in  peace 
In  the  Island.  But  far  from  bringing  about 
peace,  such  a  solution,  by  keeping  the  two 
elements  of  the  population  separated  in- 
stead of  bringing  them  together,  would,  for 
many  reasons,  including,  administrative 
difficulties,  be  a  source  of  constant  friction 
between  them  which  might  develop  into 
antagonism  and  fanaticism  and  be  a  source 
of  perennial  trouble. 
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The  impartial  observer  can  reach  no  other 
conclusion  'han  that  any  form  of  separation 
would  not  be  practicable  In  the  case  or 
Cyprus  and  that,  were  It  to  be  applied,  it 
could  only  lead  to  Incalculable  distress  for 
both  Greeks  and  Turks  and  for  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  stagnation. 

The  Idea  of  federation  in  Cyprus  waa 
examined  aa  long  ago  as  1956  when  the 
Island  was  still  a  British  Colony  by  no  lees 
an  eminent  constitutional  expert  than  Lord 
Radcllffe  who,  in  his  '•Constitutional  Pro- 
posals for  Cyprus."  came  to  the  definite 
conclusion  that  federation  for  Cyprus  waa 
out  of  fhe  question  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  were  not  the  prerequisites  for  such  a 
form  of  Government. 

The  United  Nations  Me<llator.  Dr.  Oalo 
Plaza,  was  also  categorical  about  It.  In  his 
report  he  stressed: 

"To  my  mind,  the  objections  raised 
f  against  federation)  also  on  economic, 
social  and  moral  grounds  are  in  themselves 
serious  obstacles  to  'he  proposition.  It  seem 
to  require  a  compulsory  movement  of  the 
people — concerned — many  thousands  on 
both  sides — contrary  to  all  enllghted  princi- 
ples of  the  present  time.  Includmg  those  set 
forth  In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights." 

Dr.  Plaza  further  says: 
"It  is  essential  to  be  clear  what  this  pro- 
posal implies.  To  refer  to  it  simply  as  "fed- 
eration" is  to  oversimplify  the  matter.  What 
is  involved  is  not  merely  to  establish  a  fed- 
eral form  of  government,  but  also  to  secure 
the  geographical  separation  of  the  two  com- 
munities The  establishment  of  a  federal  re- 
gime requires  a  territorial  basis  and  this 
basis  does  not  exist  In  an  earlier  part  of 
this  report  I  explained  that  the  island-wide 
In-ermlnglint^  in  normal  times  of  the  Oreek- 
Cvprlot  and  Turklsh-Cyprlot  populations. 
The  events  since  December.  1963.  have  not 
basically  altered  this  characteristic;  even  the 
enclaves  where  nvmibers  of  Turkish  Cyprlots 
concentrated  following  the  troubles  are  wide- 
ly scattered  over  the  Island,  while  thousands 
of  other  Turkish  Cypriote  have  remained  in 
mixed  villages," 

Since  June.  1968.  following  recommenda- 
tions by  the  UN.  Secretary  General,  talks 
have  been  going  on  between  the  Greek 
C-,-prlots  and  the  Turkish  Cyprlots  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem. 

The  holding  of  such  talks  have  become 
p>os8lble  thanks  mainly  to  the  normalization 
measures  taken  bv  President  Makarlos'  Gov- 
ernment over  two  years  ago  and  despite  the 
security  dangers  involved,  lifted  all  restric- 
tions and  abolished  all  check  points.  Thus, 
the  Turkish  Cyprlots  are  completely  free  to 
circulate  all  over  the  Island.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Turks  stlU  prevent  Greek 
Cyprlots  from  entering  areas  which  the  Turk- 
ish leadership  claims  to  be  under  Its  control 
This  attitude  of  the  Turkish  Cyprlots  is  not 
calculated  to  contribute  to  the  normaliza- 
tion of  the  situation. 

The  Cvprus  Government  has  all  along  ad- 
vocated co-existence  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
of  Cyprus  and  unity  In  all  aspects  of  the 
functioning  of  the  State  To  this  end.  Its 
proposals  aim  at : 

fa)  creating  a  unitary  State  with  a  Con- 
stitution adopted  by  the  people  of  Cyprus 
In  a  universally  accepted  manner,  based  on 
democratic  principles  and  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  eliminating 
the  factors  of  separation  and  division  and 
outside  Interference; 

(b)  enstirtng  that  all  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public should  enjoy  equal  rights  Irrespective 
of  race,  community  or  religion,  human  rights 
for  all  citizens  being  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution; 

<c)  Ensuring  autonomy  to  the  Turkish 
Cyprlots  with  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to 
education,  culture,  religion,  and  personal 
stattu. 
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The  Turkish  Cyprlots  also  talk  of  %  nnitan, 
state,  but  as  repeatedly  underlined  by  o« 
clal  statements  from  Ankara,  they  seek  "w! 
glonal  autonomy"  under  the  heading  of  ■aoeu 
government." 

It  has  emerged  during  the  talks  that  there 
are  points  on  which  the  differences  are  not 
so  great,  whereas  in  others  the  dlverwna 
'  f  views  i.s  more  substantial. 

As  President  Makarlos  has  stated  the 
Greek  Cyprlots  have  dlspUyed  a  splHt  of 
goodwill  and  will  continue  the  talks  in  the 
same  spirit.  They  have  submitted  eonatruc 
tive  propoeaU  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  ptm 
ful  and  workable  solution.  They  have  even 
made  several  concessions.  But.  there  are  lim- 
its and  a  line  beyond  which  they  cannot  r^ 
treat  The  Greek  Cyprlots  will  In  no  cat* 
accept  a  solution  creating  a  kind  of  gtm 
within  a  state  and.  generally,  a  solution  run- 
nmg  counter  to  the  concept  of  a  unlt«r» 
state.  ' 


GENOCIDE  TREATY  THREAT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

aw  LoinaiAif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
subcommittee's  action  In  approving  the 
Genocide  Convention  for  a  Senate 
vote  can  lay  groundwork  for  some 
thought-provoking  possibilities  of 
prosecutions — especially  since  the  sub- 
committee rejected  an  amendment  that 
U.S.  citizens  could  not  be  extradlcted  to 
another  country  to  stand  trial  for  al- 
leged acts  of  genocide. 

Such  legal  protections  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  ex  post  facto  and  statutes  of 
limitations  have  been  known  to  be  Ig- 
nored imder  international  law  where 
political  ideologies  are  Involved.  Since 
we  in  the  House  do  not  get  a  vote,  we 
can  but  hope  that  our  colleagries  In  the 
Senate  will  awaken  to  a  fuller  under- 
.'tanding  of  the  Pandora's  box  they  may 
be  opening  if  the  treaty  is  passed. 

For  example,  who  would  be  ready  to 
have  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
extradlcted  to  Japan  to  be  tried  for 
genocide  for  having  given  orders  to  drop 
atomic  bombs  on  that  country? 

How  many  World  War  n  bomber 
pilots  might  the  Germans  like  to  try 
for  leveling  their  cities? 

In  fact,  had  we  been  under  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  before  the  Galley  trial,  it  is 
quite  passible  Lieutenant  Galley  would 
have  been  tried  In  North  Vietnam  or  In 
Russia.  And.  as  far  as  that  goes.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  certainly  understand 
that  under  the  Genocide  Treaty,  he 
might  be  made  to  stand  trial  in  North 
Vietnam  or  somewhere  in  the  Middle 
East  for  some  of  his  orders.  And  even 
Henry  Kissinger  and  officials  in  the  State 
Department  should  be  concerned  as 
accomplices. 

Think  of  the  trials  that  may  result 
from  Operation  Keelhaul  in  which  au- 
thorities, either  British,  American,  or 
both,  made  a  deal  with  the  Russians 
to  forcefully  repatriate  citizens  of  cap- 
tive nations  back  to  Russia  following 
World  War  II  where  they  were  promptly 
given  peace  and  justice — many  by 
execution. 

Aa  far  as  past  actions  or  the  time 
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inti^rval  it  seems  to  make  UtUe  differ- 
So  some  of  our  Communist  friends; 
?nr  earlier  in  the  month  six  Ukranians 
were  exSited  for  what  was  said  to  be 
pSclst  collaboration  30  years  ago  dur- 

'^Z'fSe'.Sona  term  that  I  have 
nroD^ed  H  R  391,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
deprivaUon  of  constitutionally  secured 
rShts  to  U.S.  citizens  under  color  of  any 
statute  treaty,  order,  rule  or  regulation 
Sementing  decisions  of  toe  United 
Sns.  I  think  that  the  need  for  such 
civU  rights  legislation  is  more  pressing 
today  than  ever  before  in  view  of  the 
Sat  posed  by  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion Especially  is  this  true  considering 
he  concerted  move  by  Internationalists 
to  develop  their  theory  that  treaty  law 
supersedes  Uie  U.S.  Constitution  and 
could  nullify  the  BiU  of  Rights. 

I  include  a  newsclipping  and  the  text  ol 
H.R.  391  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
IProm  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  31,  1971) 
Oknocim  Ban  Approvxd,  10  to  4,  bt  Sknat* 
Untt 
The  International  convention  against 
(tenoclde  won  lO-to-4  approval  from  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  yesterday. 
but  faces  an  uncertain  future  when  It  reaches 
the  Senate  floor. 

Critics  of  the  1948  treaty— already  ratified 
by  75  nations— have  charged  that  It  dimin- 
ishes U.S.  sovereignty,  might  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  accusing  U.S.  officials  of  commit- 
ting genocide  against  Negroes,  American  In- 
dians and  Alaskan  natives,  or  could  force  ex- 
tradition of  U.S.  citizens  to  stand  trial  In 
foreign  countries. 

Pear  that  the  treaty  may  be  used  to  raise 
genocide  charges  against  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam appears  to  be  one  Important  element  of 
the  extradition  dispute. 

If  the  extradition  Issue  can  be  solved,  the 
treaty  would  have  an  exceUent  chance  of 
passage.  Committee  Chairman  J.  W.  Pul- 
brlght  (D-Ark.)  said  he  hoped  that  objec- 
tions still  remaining  to  the  treaty— which 
was  first  sent  to  the  Senate  by  then  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  1949 — could  be  cleared  up  in 
the  Implementing  legislation  now  being 
drafted. 

Before  approving  the  treaty,  the  committee 
rejected,  7  to  6,  a  proposed  reservation  by 
Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.) .  It  would 
have  provided  that  U.S.  citizens  couldn't  be 
extradited  to  another  country  to  stand  trial 
lor  alleged  acts  of  genocide  unle.;s  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  determined  the  citizen  would 
be  guaranteed  all  the  constitutional  rights  of 
an  accused  under  U.S.  laws. 

Sen,  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R-N.Y.)  explained 
that  the  proposed  Implementing  legislation 
will  spell  out  that  U.S.  courts  could  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  In  such  genocide  cases,  even 
where  the  alleged  crime  had  been  committed 
outside  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  has  long  been  opposed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  which  narrowly 
reaffirmed  its  position  late  last  year. 

The  most  outspoken  opponent  In  the  Sen- 
ate is  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C.) ,  who  has  said 
he  agrees  with  the  ABA  that  the  treaty  Is 
"full  of  holes"  and  would  really  do  nothing 
to  prevent  genocide.  Ervln  has  charged  the 
treaty  would  lay  U.S.  citizens  open  to  foreign 
or  domestic  prosecution  for  111 -defined  crimes 
with  ill-defined  legal  safeguards,  and  would 
widen  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  over  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  defines  genocide  as  acts  In- 
tended to  destroy.  In  whole  or  part,  a  nation- 
al, religious,  ethnic  or  racial  group.  It  makes 
genocide  committed  by  rulers,  officials  or  in- 
dividuals whether  In  wartime  or  peacetime 
an  international  crime,  and  provides  that 
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persons  shall  be  tried  In  the  state  where  such 
acts  were  aUegedly  committed. 

The  treaty  was  adopted  by  the  UJJ.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Dec.  9.  1948,  by  a  55-to-O  vote. 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  President  Tru- 
man In  1949  but  has  never  been  sent  to  the 
floor.  President  Nixon  asked  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  19,  1970  to  approve  It.  The  committee 
reported  it  last  year,  but  loo  late  for  action. 
The  decision  on  when  to  bring  It  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  a  vote  rests  with  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) ,  who  prob- 
ably would  withhold  It  If  he  thought  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  filibuster  or  would  fall  to  ob- 
tain the  needed  two-thirds  vote.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  approved  It  yester- 
day with  several  "understandings"  and  "in- 
terpretations" designed  to  clarify  specific 
points  and  meet  some  of  the  objections. 

In  yesterday's  10-4  vote,  Fulbrlght.  and 
Javlts  voted  yes,  along  with  Frank  Church 
(D-Idaho),  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.),  Clai- 
borne Pell  (D-RJ.).  WUllam  B.  Spong  (D- 
Va.) ,  Gale  McGee  (D-Wyo.) ,  Edmund  8.  Mus- 
kle  (D-Maine),  Clifford  Case  (R-N.J.)  and 
Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.).  Opposing  It  were  Coop- 
er, John  J.  Sparkman  (D-Ala.),  George  D. 
Aiken  (R-Vt.),  and  James  B.  Pearson  (R- 
Kan.). 

On  the  7-to-6  vote,  Pulbrlght.  Church. 
Pell,  Muskie.  Javlts,  McGee  and  Scott  voted 
to  kill  Cooper's  proposal,  while  Sparkman, 
Spong,  Aiken,  Case  and  Pearson  supported 
Cooper. 

The  committee  look  no  action  on  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  barring  poison  gas  and  germ 
warfare.  This  treaty  is  in  controversy  because 
the  administration  insists  that  approval 
won't  bar  It  from  continuing  to  use  tear  gas 
and  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 

H.R.    301 

A  bill  to  amend  section  242  of  title  18.  United 
States    Code,   to   prohibit   deprivation   of 
rights  under  color  of  any  statute,  treaty, 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  Implementing  de- 
cisions of  the  United  Nations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
242  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"J  242.  Deprivation  of  rights  under  color  of 
law 
"Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
treaty,  ordinance,  regulations,  or  custom  (In- 
cluding any  order,  rule,  or  regvilatlon  Issued 
by  the  President  to  apply  measures  which  the 
Security  Council  or  General  Assembly  has  de- 
cided, or  may  decide,  pursuant  to  chapter 
41,  or  any  other  chapter,  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  are  to  be  employed  to 
give  effect  to  Its  decisions  or  resolutions  lui- 
der  such  charter,  or  otherwise) ,  willfully  sub- 
jects any  inhabitant  of  any  State,  district. 
Commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  different  punishments, 
pains,  or  penalties,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both." 
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countryside  America.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  providing  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  students  planning  on  going  into 
general  practice  and  for  medical  schools 
to  provide  more  training  in  this  field. 

While  the  total  number  of  doctors  of 
medicine  shows  a  steady  increase  from 
year  to  year,  the  number  in  general  prac- 
tice shows  a  sharp  decline  and  the  num- 
ber of  specialists  shows  a  corresponding 
increase. 

The  specialists  locate  in  the  large  pop- 
ulation centers  so  it  is  very  obvious  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  medical  doctors  In 
the  countryside. 

My  concern  in  this  area  was  consider- 
ably deepened  this  week  when  I  received 
a  number  of  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District  about  general  practitioners  being 
drafted  into  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  vast  areas  in 
our  congressional  district  where  we  have 
no  doctor  at  all.  There  are  other  areas 
where  one  doctor  must  spread  his  serv- 
ices over  six  to  eight  communities  in  a 
day  and  night  struggle. 

The  welfare,  the  very  lives,  of  our 
countryside  residents  is  dependent  upon 
the  accessibility  of  a  medical  doctor. 

I  urge  that  directives  be  issued  to  all 
local  selective  service  boards  requesting 
them  to  balance  the  health  needs  of  the 
local  communities  with  the  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  before  calling  our  medical 
doctors  up  for  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 


GENERAL  PRACTmONERS  NEEDED 
IN  THE  COMMtJNITIES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   ICNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
deeply  concerned  about  the  shortage  of 
general    practice    medical    doctors    In 


NATIVE     CLAIMS,     YES— PIPELINE, 
NO 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  Joining  a  group  of  concerned 
House  colleagues  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  settie  the  Alaskan  native  land 
claims. 

Congressional  attention  to  this  matter 
has  been  shabby.  The  lack  of  congres- 
sional action  to  resolve  this  question 
speaks  of  a  gross  insensitivity  which  too 
often  characterizes  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

The  bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
would  resolve  the  native  claims  ques- 
tion by  providing  Alaskan  natives  with 
60  milUon  acres  of  land  and  $500  miUion 
with  a  2  percent  overriding  royalty  on 
income  from  future  mineral  develop- 
ment in  Alaska. 

I  cosponsor  this  bill  wholeheartedly.  It 
may  be  the  most  critical  civil  rights  pro- 
posal which  will  face  the  92d  Congress. 
But  I  wish  to  set  forth  one  corollary  res- 
ervation. I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that 
speedy  settlement  of  this  question  will 
not  hasten  approval  of  the  hot-oil  pipe- 
line across  Alaska. 

I  view  the  settlement  question  total- 
ly apart  from  the  pipeline  proposal  to 
which  I  am  opposed  at  the  present  time 
and  urge  the  House  to  deal  expeditious- 
ly and  justly  with  the  claims  of  the  Alas- 
kan natives. 
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CONGRESSIONAL   NEWSLETTER 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
am  mailing  to  my  constituents  my  first 
newsletter  of  this  Congress.  In  it  I  report 
some  of  my  major  activities  since  I  Issued 
my  last  newsletter  in  October  1970. 
Among  the  issues  I  have  discussed  are 
the  welfare  hotel  crisis  in  New  York  City 
and  its  relationship  to  the  efforts  of 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  to  secure  full 
Federal  assumption  of  the  welfare  bur- 
den; the  drug  crisis,  and  the  Federal 
privacy  bill  I  have  introduced  to  respond 
to  the  threat  to  individual  liberty  posed 
by  Government  collection  activities. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  my  news- 
letter. It  follows: 
Congressman    Edwabd    I.    Koch    Reports 
From  Washington 
Dear  Constituent  and  Fellow  New  York- 
er: Last  year,  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  New  York  City  delegation  I  made 
two  tours  of  Harlem  and  the  South  Bronx 
to  see  the  drug  traffic  on  the  streets  and  to 
visit   two  adolescent  centers  maintained  by 
Odyssey  House. 

Talking  with  teenagers  In  one  of  the 
adolescent  centers  was  so  meaningful  for  me 
that  X  suggested  to  Dr.  Judlanne  Densen- 
Gerber,  founder  of  Odyssey  House,  that  we 
bring  the  children  to  Washington  and  In- 
vite all  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  a 
breakfast  where  they  could  talk  with  the 
children  and  recognize  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  not  faced  up  to  this  problem 
with  adequate  legislation  and  funding. 

The  breakfast  was  held  on  March  10  and 
more  than  100  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  attended.  The  representation  was  bi- 
partisan and  I  sensed  the  occasion  made  clear 
to  the  Members  that  a  greater  effort  to  get 
adequate  funding  must  be  undertaken. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  $43  mil- 
lion in  new  funds  for  drug  treatment  and 
education  programs  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1971.  But,  the 
Congress  failed  miserably  In  appropriating 
funds  to  meet  this  authorization — only  $6.5 
million  was  appropriated.  For  Fiscal  Year 
1972.  the  Drug  Act  has  authorized  $102  mil- 
lion— but  this  will  be  only  empty  rhetoric  11 
the  cash  is  not  appropriated. 

Recently  I  visited  Fort  Bragg  in  North  Car- 
olina which  has  one  of  the  few  military  drug 
treatment  facilities.  I  was  told  that  In  a  sur- 
vey done  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  3% 
of  the  men  were  found  to  be  "'conflrmed  opi- 
ate users."  It  is  weU  known  that  some  men 
coming  back  from  Vietnam  are  drug  addicts — 
and  yet  even  Identifiable  addicts  are  being 
discharged  when  their  two  year  term  is  up. 
While  the  Army  surely  would  not  return  to 
the  community  men  afflicted  with  contagious 
TB,  it  knowingly  discharges  active  heroin 
addicts.  I  have  recommended  that  such  per- 
sons must  be  committed  to  either  a  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  for  treatment  or 
placed  under  the  care  of  some  civilian  re- 
habilitation  center. 

There  Is  a  regulation  in  New  York  City 
that  requires  welfare  recipients  who  are 
Identified  addicts  to  receive  treatment.  But, 
this  regulation  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
Ignored.  There  are  now  at  least  15,000  addicts 
on  welfare  and  the  number  Is  Increasing 
every  month.  Similarly  convicts  who  are 
identified  as  heroin  addicts  upon  Incarcera- 
tion should  be  treated  while  In  prison;  If 
prisoners  do  not  receive  rehabilitative  treat- 
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ment  in  Jail— as  Is  usually  the  case  today — 
I  have  recommended  that  upon  release,  they 
be  required  to  undergo  treatment. 

It  will  take  minions  of  dollars  to  operate 
comprehensive  treatment  programs  b\it   the 
Congress  must  find  the  funds.  The  total  of 
drug  addiction  is  a  tragedy  not  only  for  the 
youth  whose  life  is  crippled  but  for  all  of 
us  whose  homes  are  robbed  and  lives  threat- 
ened by  drug  addicts  not  receiving  treatment. 
government  files  and  citizens'  rights 
The  revelations  in  December  of  Army  sur- 
veillance of  public  officials  In  HllnoU  em- 
phasized the  need  for  the  Congress  to  scruti- 
nize the  information  collection  activities  of 
the   Federal   government.   It   is   well   known 
that    the    government    gathers    tremendoua 
amounts  of  Information  on  individuals  and 
that  cross  referencing  and  retrieval  Is  being 
made  more  efficient  each  year.  This  collec- 
tion   of   data,   which    for    many    individuals 
covers  personal  aspects  of  one's  life,  cannot 
help  but  post  a  threat  to  personal  privacy 
and  individual  liberty.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  develop  some  safeguards 
to  defend  the  public   against   the  improper 
Intrusion   of   computer   technology. 

I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  (H.R.  864 1  to 
give  the  average  citizen  the  means  to  resist 
the  advance  of  a  "dossier  dictatorship"  and 
to  protect  himself  against  malicious  and  false 
information  in  government  files. 

My  bill  would  require  all  government  agen- 
cies maiiitaiiilng  records  on  an  individual  to: 

(1)  notify  the  Individual  that  such  records 
exist. 

(2)  notify  him  of  all  transfers  of  such  in- 
formation. 

( 3 )  disclose  information  from  such  records 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Individual  or 
when  legally  required. 

(4)  maintain  a  record  oi  all  persons  given 
access  to  such  records. 

(5)  permit  the  Individual  to  Inspect  his 
records,  make  copies  of  them  and  supple- 
ment them. 

Exceptions  to  this  requirement  would  be 
made  l:i  instances  of  national  security  and 
when  information  Is  temporarily  withheld 
for  the  purpjses  of  criminal  prosecution. 

My  bill  now  has  97  House  co-sponsors  and 
has  been  introduced  on  the  Senate  side  by 
.Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana.  I  also  have 
intrtxiuced  a  similar  bill  to  open  the  files  of 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee. 

On  February  23rd  Senator  Ervln's  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
commenced  hearings  entitled  "Computers, 
Data  Banks  and  the  Bill  of  Rights."  I  was 
the  second  witness  before  the  Committee. 
I  presented  my  bill  to  the  Senators  and 
urged  that  in  addition  to  giving  persons 
\ccej3  to  their  government  files,  its  Imple- 
mentation would  necessarily  reveal  patterns 
of  government  operations  which  are  detri- 
mental to  individual  liberties.  Furthermore, 
it  would  deter  government  agencies  from 
C'.jmp!ling  dossiers  containing  dubious  and 
-peculaiive  Information,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion that  Is  of  such  a  personal  nature  that  It 
infringes  on  an  individual's  privacy. 

WELFARE    HOTBXS 

The  administrative  structure  and  the  laws 
t--'Veriiing  our  present  welfare  system  are  in 
shambles.  The  system  is  not  working,  and 
there  Is  no  better  illustration  of  this  fact 
than  the  "welfare  hotel  mess"  here  In  New 
York  City. 

I-ate  la^t  fall  I  discovered  that  the  City  was 
paying  enormous  rents,  ranging  up  to  $800 
per  week,  to  quarter  welfare  families  In  hotels 
uted  ao  emergency  housing.  Some  cf  these 
families  were  placed  in  these  hotels  after  their 
homes  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  would  not  ap- 
prove .ipartmeats  they  had  found  because 
the  rent  was  too  high.  For  example,  one 
family  with  wliom  I  spoke  paid  $1600  per 
mouth  to  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Social  Services  said 
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they  could  not  legally  pay  a  $200  per  month 
rental  for  the  apartment  thev  had  found 

My  office  researched  thli  problem  anrt 
found  that  there  is  no  legal  limitation  on 
the  allowable  rent  for  a  welfare  famii,'. 
home  The  Administration  then  concedJ 
that  the  ceiling  was  in  fact  an  adm^ 
tra'ively  ^et  guideline  that  could  bTw^" 
m  individual  cases  or  completely  altered  tn 
.idjust  more  realUtically  to  the  present  «it 
nation.  "■ 

The  taxpayers  have  every  right  to  be  out 
raged  by  this  mismanagement  of  public 
funds;  we  are  all  In  a  sense  victims  of  thl^ 
policy.  But  the  most  tragic  victims  are  th. 
welfare  children.  ' 

During  the  past  several  months  I  have 
personally  visited  a  number  of  the  welfare 
hotels  and  spoken  with  the  famiUes  in 
.some  cases,  the  hotels  themselves  are  aithv 
dilapidated  and  dangerous;  many  children 
are  out  of  school  and  roam  the  halls  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  6,  7.  8  or  more  members 
of  a  family  to  be  In  one  room.  Four  children 
died  In  accidents  In  these  hotels  within  a 
one  month  period. 

On  January  leth  of  this  year,  I  joined 
with  Manhattan  Borough  President  Percy 
Sutton  to  hold  a  Joint  Federal-State- 
Municipai  hearing  on  welfare  hotels.  Legis- 
lators  from  all  levels  of  government  heard 
extensive  testimony  from  governmental  of- 
:  cials  responsible  for  Social  Service  Pro- 
i^rams  and  concerned  citizens  In  an  effort  to 
find  .specific  legislative  and  administrative 
remedies  for  this  situation.  My  conclusion 
based  on  the  testimony  given  is  that  the 
City  could  do  far  more  to  provide  real  emer- 
gency service  for  those  families  In  need  at 
far  more  reasonable  costs. 

On  January  24th.  the  Mayor  reacting  to 
the  public  furor  aroused  by  the  continued 
revelations  of  this  wasteful  welfare  hotel 
policy,  and  reacting  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  one  such  family  was  placed  In  the  post 
Waldorf-Astoria,  announced  that  the  City 
would  curb  the  use  of  hotels  for  housing 
families. 

The  next  day  I  wrote  to  the  Mayor  to 
reiterate  proposals  I  had  made  that  would 
nimiediately  .nake  thousands  of  habitable 
:ipartments  available  not  only  for  welfare 
families  but  for  the  middle  class  as  well. 
These  proposals  include  imposing  a  vacant 
apartment  tax  on  all  rental  units  intention- 
ally withheld  from  the  housing  market  for 
CO  days  and  allowing  the  City  to  compel  the 
leasing  of  vacant  apartments  that  have  been 
Withheld  for  six  months. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  City  cannot  afford 
to  continue  supporting  such  a  large  and 
ever  increasing  welfare  budget.  Full  federal 
assumption  of  welfare  costs  represents  the 
only  long  term  solution  and  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  such  legislation  in  the  Congress.  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  difficult,  however,  to  per- 
suade other  legislators  of  the  need  for  this 
reform  when  they  see  the  City  of  New  York 
quander  so  much  money  In  such  a  wasteful 
fashion  that  embitters  tax  payers  and  wel- 
fare recipients  alike. 

NEW    COMMriTEE    ASSIGNMENT 

I  have  a  new  Committee  assignment.  I  am 
now  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  That  Conmiittee  has  jurisdiction 
over  mass  transit. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1969.  mass 
transit  has  been  one  of  my  primary  concerns. 
Two  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  $10  billion  mass  transit  trust  fund  to  do 
for  mass  transit  what  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  has  done  for  highways.  As  a  result  of 
the  support  for  my  bill  we  were  able  to  pass 
legislation  In  the  91st  Congress  which  pro- 
vided $3.1  billion  for  mass  transit — far  too 
little  but  much  more  than  ever  before. 

This  year  I  have  Introduced  a  Single  Trans- 
portation Trust  Fund  bill  which  would  place 
all  of  the  moneys  now  collected  for  highways 
and  airports  Into  a  single  trust  fund  to  help 
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each  locality  provide  a  transportation  sys- 
tem that  best  suits  Its  particular  needs. 

I  am  also  the  original  sponsor  of  legislation 
that  would  provide  Federal  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  svsiems  which  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  maintain  proper  service  because  of  oper- 
ating deficits.  Surely  this  is  true  In  New  York 
where  the  Transit  Authority  is  faced  with  a 
$100  million  deficit  and  we  all  are  faced  with 
the  having  to  pay  higher  fares.  I  will  be 
leading  the  fight  on  my  Committee  for  oper- 
ating subsidies. 

My  Committee  also  has  Jurisdiction  over 
housing.  Though  every  level  of  government 
bears  part  of  the  blame  for  our  housing 
crisis.  It  is  clear  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  are  the  main  culprits.  They  have 
refused  to  appropriate  and  spend  the  needed 
moneys  that  my  Committee  has  authorized 
each  year  pursuant  to  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act.  I  will  do  whatever 
I  can  while  working  on  the  Committee  to 
press  for  Congressional  and  Administration 
action— it's  time  they  stop  promising  and 
start  building. 

MARIHUANA   COMMISSION 

On  January  30th  the  President  announced 
his  nine  appointments  to  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse — 
whose  establishing  legislation  I  first  Intro- 
duced In  April  1969  and  which  subsequently 
was  passed  by  Congress  last  fall. 

The  Commission's  "blue  ribbon"  report 
will  be  particularly  helpful  In  giving  guid- 
ance to  states  like  New  York  which  are  now 
considering  changes  In  their  drug  laws. 

MVRRAT    HILL    TENANTS 

On  January  2nd,  the  Uniform  Relocation 
and  Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  became 
law.  It  provides  a  uniform  program  of  reloca- 
tion payments  and  displacement  bousing  for 
tenants.  Most  Important  to  me  was  the 
special  section  entitled,  "Displacement  by  a 
Specific  Program" — the  program  being  the 
prospective  construction  of  a  poet  office  on 
the  government's  Murray  Hill  property  In  our 
district. 

I  took  an  active  part  in  the  drafting  of  this 
new  law  because  shortly  after  being  elected 
to  Congress  in  1968,  I  was  asked  to  help  a 
group  of  Murray  Hill  tenants  who  were  then 
being  threatened  with  eviction  to  make  way 
for  the  postal  facility's  construction — and 
most  important,  they  were  not  going  to  re- 
ceive any  relocation  assistance. 

We  were  successful  In  getting  the  con- 
struction plans  suspended  and  eviction 
stopped,  giving  the  Congress  time  to  legis- 
late. The  special  section  I  secured  gives  Mur- 
ray Hill  tenants  suffering  hardship  from 
displacement: 

Up  to  $500  In  moving  assistance. 

A  sum  of  up  to  $1000  a  year  for  four  years 
that  iB  needed  for  the  displaced  person  to 
rent  a  dwelling  that  Is  decent  and  safe. 

Both  of  these  categories  of  assistance  are 
included  In  the  general  provisions  of  the 
law.  However,  had  the  special  section  for 
Murray  Hill  tenants  not  been  included,  all 
those  tenants  who  moved  onto  the  property 
after  its  acquisition  In  1963  would  have  been 
excluded  from  the  rental  assistance  benefits. 

The  Omform  Relocation  Act  establishes  a 
single  relocation  policy  for  all  federal  pro- 
grams and  fills  the  gaps — such  as  In  the  Mur- 
ray Hill  case — In  which  no  assistance  has 
been  given. 

HELPINO   PRE-KINDERGARTEN   TEACHERS 

The  wheels  of  the  federal  bureaucracy 
move  slowly  and  so  too  often  Its  regulations 
become  out  of  date.  One  such  case  I  found 
last  year  was  the  Department  of  HEW's  re- 
fusal to  give  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
cancellation  benefits  to  Head  Start  and  other 
pre-kindergarten  teachers  In  New  York's 
elementary  sohools. 
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The  law  allows  up  to  50%  cancellation  of 
a  NDEA  loan  of  the  borrowing  student.  If  he 
or  she  goes  Into  teaching.  For  three  years 
pre-kindergarten  classes  have  been  Included 
in  many  of  New  York's  elementary  schools 
with  certified  teachers  conducting  their 
classes.  But  these  teachers  were  being  denied 
cancellation  benefits  under  HEW's  old  regu- 
lations. 

After  arguing  for  several  months  that  pre- 
kindergarten  education  now  occupies  an  es- 
sential place  In  elementary  education,  I  was 
successful  In  obtaining  the  Department's 
agreement  to  extend  cancellation  benefits  to 
teachers  of  the  public  schools'  pre-kinder- 
garten classes.  The  Department  even  ruled 
that  these  benefits  would  be  retroactive  and 
would  extend  to  teachers  In  private  schools 
meeting  state  standards. 

This  established  a  new  policy  for  the  na- 
tion— one  which  hopefully  will  give  Increased 
status  to  pre-kindergarten  teaching  and  en- 
courage more  young  people  to  enter  this  im- 
portant new  field  of  education. 

TRAVELING  OmCE 

My  store  front  office  at  1491  Second  Ave- 
nue (78th  Street)  Is  no  longer  operating. 
Instead  I  have  established  a  traveling  office 
that  takes  me  to  different  areas  of  the  Con- 
gressional District  to  meet  with  constituents 
every  Friday. 

Every  month  I  will  be  at  a  new  location. 
My  schedule  for  the  next  two  months  fol- 
lows : 

April :  Greenw  ich  House,  27  Barrow  Street. 
9  a.m.  to  10  a.m. 

May:  Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue,  30 
West  68th  St.,  9  a.m.  to  10  a.m. 

Your  comments  on  this  newsletter  and  any 
proposals  you  might  have  on  any  subject  are 
of  interest  to  me.  Please  write  to  me  c/o 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 
20515. 

If  you  need  assistance,  call  my  New  York 
City  office  at  26  Federal  Plaza  on  264-1066 
between  9  am.  and  5:00  p.m.  on  weekdays. 

Included  in  the  newsletter  are  three 
photographs.  The  captions  on  these 
photographs  read  as  follows: 

In  the  past  several  months  I  have  made  a 
number  of  visits  to  Jails  in  the  City.  On  Jan- 
uary 18th  I  went  to  the  Kew  Gardens  jail 
in  Queens.  Accompanying  me  was  Correc- 
tions Commissioner  George  McGrath. 

At  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel  In  Jan- 
uary. 

Community  leader  Shanley  Egeth  and  I 
met  with  the  Murray  HIU  tenants  to  tell 
them  about  the  special  benefits  in  the  new 
law  and  to  help  In  their  application  for  re- 
location assistance. 
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BATES  MANUFACTURING  CLOSES 
ITS  HILL  DIVISION 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  American  economy. 
In  New  England,  the  textile  and  shoe  in- 
dustries face  especially  difQcult  prob- 
lems— problems  generated  by  a  sluggish 
economy  and  heightened  by  the  ever- 
increasing  flow  of  foreign  textile  apparel, 
and  footwear  imports  which  are  threat- 
ening to  make  two  of  the  region's  most 
vital  industries  extinct. 

In  the  New  England  textile  industry, 
there  have  been  45  mill  closings  in  the 
last  2'/2  years  which  have  affected  10,563 
employees.  Conditions  have  been  equally 
alarming  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  for  ex- 
ample. 24  mills  employing  1,887  workers 
have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors 
since  the  star-  of  1969.  And  in  the  South, 
there  have  been  45  mill  closings  affecting 
12,416  workers  during  the  sEime  period. 
Total  mills  closed  in  these  eastern  sec- 
tions of  tlie  country  in  the  past  27 
months:  114.  Total  employees  forced  to 
.seek  other  work:  24,866. 

The  most  recent  of  all  these  textile - 
plant  closings,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  oc- 
cui-red  just  this  morning  in  Lewiston, 
Maine,  at  the  Hill  Division  of  Bates 
Manufacturing,  Inc.  Regarding  this  re- 
grettable action,  I  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  statement  issued  by  a 
Bates  executive.  Mr.  H.  L.  Gosselin. 
Mr.  Gosselin's  Statement 

Operations  at  the  HIU  Division  of  the  Bates 
Mfg.,  Inc.,  will,  by  a  decision  made  today,  be 
permanently  terminated  effective  imme- 
diately. 

Much  as  we  regret  having  to  make  this  de- 
cision. It  Is  necessitated  by  the  flood  of  lui- 
controUed  foreign  imports  which  have  de- 
stroyed almost  all  the  markets  for  HIU  goods 
and  have  made  operations  at  that  plant  un- 
profitable. 

Some  of  the  machinery  at  HIU  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bates  Division  In  Lewiston  and 
to  the  Edwards  Division  In  Augusta. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  575  HIU  em- 
ployees affected  have  already  been  pro\-lded 
employment  at  our  two  other  divisions.  More 
will  be  given  opportunities  as  Job  openings 
occur. 

Bates  will  cooperate  with  City  and  State 
officials  In  endeavors  to  utUlze  the  space  at 
the  HIU  Division  to  provide  the  community 
with   Job   opportunities. 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  closing  Hill,  but 
mills  such  as  HIU  simply  cannot  compete 
with  the  uncontrolled  flow  of  Imported  tex- 
tiles coming  Into  this  country.  In  fact,  this 
year  imports  were  the  highest  on  record. 

We  commend  and  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  Members  of  the  Maine  Congressional 
Delegation  for  their  continued  efforts  to  ob- 
tain remedial  action  and  we  urge  once  again 
immediate  enactment  of  textile  quota  legis- 
lation which  Is  the  relief  we  have  been  seek- 
ing for  over  15  years. 

We  want  to  emphasize  that  the  closing  of 
Hill  Is  due  entirely  to  conditions  caused  by 
imports.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  nearly 
600  employees  and  supervisors  of  the  plant 
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aad  local  union  officials  whose  cooperation 
and  efforts  througbout  the  years  have  been 
excellent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  many  of  the  Hill 
Division  employees,  and  I  know  that  they 
cannot  find  any  solace  mithe  kind  of 
rhetoric  which  promises  an  upturn  in  the 
American  economy.  For  months  there 
have  been  promises  of  a  brighter  eco- 
nomic picture,  but  the  layoffs  have  con- 
tinued and  the  families  of  many  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  face  an  un- 
certain future. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  public 
to  provide  an  Impetus  to  our  economy.  As 
a  sound  beginning,  I  would  suggest,  as  I 
have  on  numerous  past  occasions,  that 
Congress  provide  relief  for  our  textile 
and  footwear  industries  from  unfair,  low- 
cost  foreign  competition.  In  my  judg- 
ment, viable  shoe  and  textile  Import 
quota  legislation  is  long  overdue.  We 
need  look  no  further  than  Mr.  Gosselin's 
statement  and  the  disturbing  statistics 
enumerated  above  for  the  stark  evidence 
of  this  great  need.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
such  legislation  can  and  will  help  stop 
what  now  clearly  appears  to  be  the  slow 
death  of  two  of  this  country's  most  Im- 
portant, most  vital,  and  most  responsible 
industries. 
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WHY  WE  CANNOT  WIN  THE  WAR 


March  31,  1971 


SENATOR  RIBICOFFS  STATEMENT 
ON  THE  LATE  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 
DISTASTEFUL 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in 
South  Carolina  at  the  time  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff  made  a  statement 
concerning  the  late  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers.  I  believe  I  was  as  close  to  Con- 
gressman Rivers  as  any  living  man  dur- 
ing his  last  years  here  in  Washington 
and  it  was  very  distasteful  to  read  in  the 
press  an  account  of  the  statement  made 
by  Senator  Ribicoff. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  ever  made  a 
statement  concerning  any  person  when 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  defend  him- 
self. It  seems  to  me  that  Senator  Ribi- 
coff could  have  made  his  statement  be- 
fore the  passing  of  m;-  good  friend,  the 
late  Congressman  Rivers.  I,  of  course, 
can  see  no  reason  for  any  Senator,  or  in 
fact,  for  any  person,  to  make  a  statement 
of  this  nature  after  a  person  has  passed 
away  as  it  proves  nothing. 

I  reaUze  nothing  I  could  say  will 
change  this  statement  concerning  the 
late  Mendel  Rivers;  however,  I  want  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff  and  the  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  to  know  that  I 
consider  Senator  Ribicoff's  statement  to 
be  very  distasteful,  ungentlemanly,  and 
could  be  interpreted  as  cowardly. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  hear  of  any 
Member  of  Congress  making  a  statement 
concerning  anyone  who  has  passed  on  to 
his  forever  resting  place  and  I  hope  this 
wUl  be  the  last  such  incidence  on  Capitol 
Hill. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW   JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is 
again  timely  to  draw  attention  to  the  so- 
called  humanists  who  detest  the  killing 
in  Vietnam  so  vehemently  that  their 
conduct  may  well  be  recorded  in  history 
as  being  responsible  for  prolonging  the 
killing,  and  denounced  as  the  reason  why 
we  did  not  win  the  war.  The  latest  move 
toward  the  objective  of  peace-at-any- 
piice  via  a  total  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  is  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  anti-Nixon,  anti-Vietnam 
would-be  leaders  to  insure  that  the  Laos 
invasion  by  South  Vietnam  forces  will 
be  labeled  a  failure.  Led  by  none  other 
than  the  habitual  soothsayer  of  doom  in 
the  other  body — whose  real  gripe  may  be 
that  he  does  not  have  the  power  of  the 
President — the  proclamation  is  reported 
in  today's  papers  that  the  military  objec- 
tives, outlined  in  stlll-classifled  testimony 
by  top  administration  officials  last 
month,  were  not  realized  in  Laos.  The 
only  possible  purposes  to  be  served  by 
this  doubt-casting  publicity  are  to  em- 
barrass the  true  leaders  of  both  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  and  to 
award  yet  another  propaganda  victory  to 
the  enemy.  In  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  the 
United  States  will  Just  give  up  and  go 
home. 

I  believe  the  following  editorial,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Paterson  News  of  March 
20.  1971,  is  one  that  everyone  should  read 
carefully  in  light  of  the  condemnations 
of  the  President  over  the  Laos  venture 
and  the  renewed  vigor  of  some  politicians 
in  proposing  legislation  that  would  tell 
the  enemy  that  the  United  States  would 
be  out  of  Vietnam  by  a  specified  date: 

Why  We  Can^  Win  the  Wab 
Chalk  up  a  major  political  victory  for 
the  peace-at-any  price  leaders  of  this  coun- 
•ry  In  what  is  being  described  as  the  rout  of 
the  South  Vietnamese.  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  driven  out  of  Laos,  and  thereafter 
from  Cfimbodla,  these  gleeful  politicians  and 
v,ould-be  presidents  will  not  want  to  appear 
to  gloat,  but  they  will  proceed  ponderously 
'o  condemn  and  berate  President  Nixon  for 
h.iving  committed  a  grave  blunder  which  they 
wUl  point  out  Is  further  evidence  of  the 
urgent  need  for  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw from  Indo-Chlna. 

They  will,  however,  Ignore  the  fact  that 
their  constant  and  raucous  attacks  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  rulers,  their  alleged  graft 
and  corruption,  the  Impropriety  of  further 
involvement  of  American  forces  In  the  war, 
the  Insistence  that  we  pull  out  finally  and  for 
all  time,  have  continued  to  give  new  strength, 
courage  and  purpose  to  the  enemy  In  North 
Vietnam  and  their  allies  the  Viet  Cong,  to 
whom  they  were  virtually  saying  "Keep  fight- 
ing and  you  won't  have  to  lick  us,  weTl 
s;)on  be  running  away." 

Isn't  It  apparent  even  to  these  rabid  antl- 
Nlxonltes  that  they  have  given  renewed 
strength  and  confidence  in  victory  to  the 
enemy  which  Includes  the  Soviet  and  Red 
China  all  of  whom  are  now  entitled  to  feei 
that  the  whole  war  will  fold  up  if  they  just 
continue  to  hold  out.  keep  fighting  and  Ignore 
the  peace  conferencec  In  Paris.  To  them.  It  is 


patent  that  the  United  Staes  is  a  Lou., 
divided— that  they  forced  Lyndon  John«n 
out  of  the  presidency  and  will  do  the  mW 
to  Richard  M,  Nixon  whom  they  desplsTu 
an  Implacable  enemy. 

All  these  political  maneuverlngs  are  not  in 
themselve.s  the  grievous  malaise  which  afflict, 
this  country.  It  is  the  shocking  underminin. 
of  our  troops  In  the  war  front;  of  our  mill 
tary  leaders,  of  all  our  hopes  of  resculM 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  whose  aid  we  Om 
went  back  in  the  days  of  President  Kennedv 
through  the  terms  of  President  Johnson  md 
now  Richard  Nixon. 

America  can  no  longer  proclaim  its  un«. 
uimlty  against  a  common  enemy.  A  snum 
band  of  bedraggled  and  bearded  way-out 
youths  can  start  a  demonstration  at  a  meet- 
ing at  which  the  President  is  a  speaker  and 
command  worldwide  attenUon,  with  the 
headlines  shrieking  "Rebemon  Against  th« 
President."  And  these  demonstrators  will  be 
hailed  as  heroic  American  youths  by  the 
political  spouters  who  hope  to  ride  to  the 
White  House  on  the  vapid  oratory  of  men 
who  certainly  do  not  hate  their  country  but 
are  yet  serving  the  cause  of  the  enemy 


LEGISLATION  TO  REPEAL  CERTAIN 
SECTIONS  OF  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  section  806.30  and  807 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedules.  While  I 
iiave  already  introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  section  807,  I  feel  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  cover  both  provisions  in  the  new 
bill  since  both  provisions  are  being 
abused.  These  provisions  permit  the  ex- 
port of  American  goods  overseas  for  the 
purpose  of  assembly  and  fabrication. 
They  have  become  the  vehicle  for  pirat- 
ing away  jobs  of  American  workers  In 
the  textile,  electronic,  and  electrical 
equipment  fields. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  goods 
are  returned  to  this  country  with  the 
American  product  duty  free  and  only  the 
labor  costs  in  any  foreign  manufactured 
item  subject  to  duty. 

From  1966  to  1969,  imports  under 
these  items  rose  from  $953  million  to 
S1.8  bilhon.  Through  1970,  I  am  certain 
that  the  volume  was  even  higher.  Un- 
fortunately, the  computer  at  the  Census 
Bureau  fails  to  report  the  figures  for 
January  1970,  and  no  one  in  tlie  adminis- 
tration has  seen  fit  to  calculate  total 
imports  for  the  year  1970. 

What  is  more,  these  items  were  the 
subject  of  a  Tariff  Commission's  report 
issued  in  September  1970.  To  date,  the 
administration  has  not  commented  on 
the  impact  of  these  items  on  the  econ- 
omy, although  both  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  have  urged  them  on 
■•several  occasions  to  do  so. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  items  will  be 
acted  upon  because  I  believe  that  they 
are  rooted  In  this  Nation's  international 
trade  problems. 


March  -U,  1971 

LEGISLATION  TO  CURB 
PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
Congress  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  citizens  of  this 
ccuntry  when  it  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  provisions 
wiiich  strengthen  our  ability  to  protect 
the  priv-cy  of  our  homes  from  unwanted 
sexually  onented  materials.  These  new 
provisions,  as  you  know,  permit  a  person 
at  any  ti.Tie  to  notify  the  Postmaster 
Genera!  that  he  does  not  want  to  receive, 
and  if  he  has  children  under  19,  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  receive,  any  sexually  ori- 
ented advertisements  in  the  mails.  The 
Postal  Service  is  keeping  a  current  list 
of  such  persons,  and  mailers  are  prohib- 
ited from  sending  or  causing  to  be  sent 
any  sexually  oriented  advertisement 
to  any  person  whose  name  has  been  on 
the  li.<t  for  more  than  30  days,  title  39, 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  3010.  3011. 

Congress  thus  extended  the  protection 
provided  by  the  1967  law  permitting  a 
householder  to  notify  the  Postmaster 
General  that  he  has  received  pandering 
advei  tLsements  "  and  does  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive further  mail  from  the  particular 
sender,  title  39,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3008. 

With  these  two  weapons  a  citizen  may 
take  steps  to  halt  or  prevent  sexually 
oriented  mailings  from  entering  his 
home.  While  I  applaud  the  enactment  of 
these  laws.  I  believe  that  all  of  the  bui'- 
den  should  not  rest  on  the  citizen  to  take 
affirmative  action.  More  of  the  burden 
should  fall  to  the  mailers  to  eliminate  ob- 
jectionable material  from  their  mailings, 
particularly  to  children. 

For  this  reason  I  am  cosponsoring  two 
bills  which  should  accomplish  what  I 
believe  are  the  dominant  concerns  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
on  this  subject — the  protection  of  minors 
from  exposure  to  sexually  oriented  mate- 
rial and  the  application  of  community 
standards  to  the  question  of  obscenity. 

H.R.  6930  would  prohibit  the  sending 
through  the  mails  to  minors  of  certain 
sexually  oriented  material  harmful  to 
them.  If  the  matter  described  In  the  bUl 
as  harmful  to  minors  were  deposited  in 
the  mails  for  deliverj-  to  a  residence  in 
which  a  minor  resides,  it  would  have  to 
be  sealed  completely  in  an  envelope  or 
wrapper  personally  addressed  to  an  adult 
residing  at  that  residence  or  it  would  be 
presumed  to  have  been  intended  for 
delivery  to  a  minor— and  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  6930  would 
make  jury  decisions  on  the  issue  of  the 
obscenity  of  questioned  material  binding 
on  Federal  appellate  courts.  This  bill 
would  not  only  result  in  obscenity  rul- 
ings more  in  keeping  with  particular 
community  views  but  would  also  relieve 
the  burden  of  appellate  review  of  so  many 
decisions  on  the  question  of  o'oscenity. 

H.R.  6929,  Uie  other  bill  I  am  cospon- 
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soring,  would  prohibit  the  use  of  inter- 
state facilities,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  to  minors  of  sexually 
onented  matter  harmful  to  minors. 

Violators  of  tliese  provisions  would  be 
subject  to  a  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Last  session  Congress  considered  a 
number  of  bills  to  regulate  obscenity  and 
lx)rnography.  Two  of  these  bills  were 
passed  by  this  House  but  were  never 
taken  up  by  the  Senate.  Interest  in  fur- 
ther measures  to  regulate  pornography 
and  obscenity  continues  and  the  need 
has  not  vanished. 

Early  action  on  these  bills  will  hope- 
fully serve  to  aid  their  enactment  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  citizens  through- 
out the  countrj'  who  depend  upon  us  to 
aid  them  in  the  struggle  against  inunda- 
tion by  offensive  matter.  Perhaps  more 
importantly,  enactment  ol  these  bills  will 
be  a  step  toward  protection  of  our  indi- 
vidual right  of  privacy — a  right  which 
seems  in  greater  peril  daily. 


ALEXANDRIA  CITY  COUNCIL  OP- 
POSES DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COMMUTER  TAX 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VniGlNIA 
I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  referring  to  the  prospects  of  a 
request  by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  the  Congress  to  impose  the 
so-called  commuter  tax  on  the  citizens 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  who  work  in 
the  Federal  City,  I  should  like  the  House 
to  take  note  of  a  resolution  proclaimed 
by  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Va.  The  reso- 
lution follows: 

Resolution    No.    13 

Whereas,  officials  of  the  government  ol  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  proposed  that  a 
•reciprocal  Income  tax"  be  levied  on  the 
commuters  and  other  non-residents  who  earn 
their  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas,  this  reciprocal  Income  tax  would 
adversely  affect  280,000  suburban  residents; 
and 

Whereas,  the  revenue  needs  of  the  City  of 
Alexandria  are  as  acute  as  those  facing  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas,  while  the  District  aovernmenl 
would  obtain  51.6  million  dollars  in  addi- 
tional revenue  under  this  arrangement,  the 
State  of  Virginia  would  lose  17  million  dol- 
lars; and 

Whereas,  this  loss  of  revenue  could  reduce 
the  State  of  Virginia's  ability  to  provide  local 
and  State  services  to  its  citizens  in  such 
vital  areas  as  education,  health  and  welfare: 
and 

Whereas,  such  a  tax  is  unfair  since  the 
District  of  Columbia  now  receives  direct  H- 
nancial  support  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  residents  of  Virginia  already  pay 
sales  and  other  taxes  on  purchases  made  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas,  residents  of  Virginia  and  all  other 
American  taxpayers  already  rightfully  sup- 
port the  District  of  Columbia  through  Fed- 
eral taxes;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Alexandria  recognizes  that  the  District  of 
Columbia,   like  most  American  cities,   is  In 
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desperate  need  of  additional  revenues  to  meet 
the  pressing  and  legitimate  needs  of  its  citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas,  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
plight  of  the  District  of  Columbia  rests  with 
the  United  States  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  unique  character  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  federal  city,  governed 
in  most  major  respects  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  mandates  that  its  revenue 
needs  be  met,  to  the  extent  that  they  cannot 
be  met  locaUy,  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  not  by  tax- 
payers of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Now.  therefore,  he  it  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Alexandria,  Virginia: 

1.  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Alexandria  on  behalf  of  its  citizens,  joins 
other  Jurifidictlons  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
in  iirglng  the  House  District  Committee  to 
oppose  the  District  Government's  reciprocal 
income  tax. 

2.  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Alexandria  on  behalf  of  its  citizens  urges  Its 
representatives  In  Congress  and  the  members 
of  its  delegation  to  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly to  Join  in  opposing  this  commuter  tax 
plan  and.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  support  a  higher 
federal  payment,  or  other  appropriate  relief, 
to  meet  the  pressing  revenue  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded Immediately  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  District  Committee,  Senator  Byrd, 
Senator  Spong,  Representative  Broyhlll,  and 
the  members  of  our  delegation  to  the'  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly. 


REVENUE  SHARING  WOULD  BE 
DEFICIT  SHARING 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  por- 
tions of  the  WTOP  editorial  aired  on 
March  24th  and  25th  are  also  applicable 
to  the  concept  of  so-called  revenue  shar- 
ing, which,  if  reahty  were  to  be  recog- 
nized, would  be  deficit  sharing. 

In  any  case,  the  lesson  of  responsibile 
govenunent  is  here  in  these  words  from 
WTOP: 

The  Internal  upheaval  now  underway  In 
the  United  Givers  Fund  could  be  the  beet 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  it. 

Two  fundamental  things  are  "oelng  chal- 
lenged: The  organizational  structure  of  the 
UGP  family,  and  the  ways  In  which  the  huge 
charity  money-pie  is  being  sliced. 

For  many  years,  the  organization  has  been 
fractured.  Collections  have  been  handled  by 
the  UGF  office  and  disbuisements  have  been 
done  by  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council 
They  are  entirely  separate  bodies,  and  there 
has  been  rivalry  and  confusion. 

One  agency  woiUd  be  better.  At  the  very 
least,  the  UGP  then  would  be  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  people  from  whom  It  col- 
leci.s  for  the  ways  in  which  its  collections 
are  used.  .  .  . 

In  our  opinion,  the  allocation  priorities — 
viewed  overall — need  some  substantial  re- 
i;rderii'g.  The  great  annual  outpouring  of 
this  community's  gifts  Is  not  finding  Its  way 
well  enough  into  the  places  of  greatest 
:ieed.  . 

Exactly  what  the  nex  priorities  should  be 
is  something  to  be  hammered  out  by  the 
community  at  large.  A  plausible  first  step 
towF.rd  doing  that  is  to  seek  the  early  union 
of  the  UGF  and  the  HWC  organizations. 
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FACTS  ARE  STUBBORN  THINGS 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response 
to  criticisms  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body  and  some 
of  his  colleagues,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  March  17  pro- 
vided the  Congress  with  a  series  of  re- 
sponses in  pamphlet  form  to  the  criti- 
cLsms  made  of  that  Commission.  I  have 
read  with  considerable  interest  the  Traf- 
fic World  editorial  of  March  29  entitled 
"Pacts  Are  Stubborn  Things.  ICC  Says." 
This  well-reasoned  editorial  response  to 
ICC's  defer^se  is  worth  reading  and  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  of  today: 
Pacts  Ajle  Stubborn  Things,  ICC  Says 

Havtng  read  the  Interstate-  Commerce 
Commission's  eight  "summary  statements 
on  major  problem  areas"  and  Its  letters 
(Identically  worded)  transmitting  those 
statements  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  In  Congress  that  have 
ICC-regulated  transportation  matters  in 
their  Jurisdiction,  we  run  Into  the  ques- 
tion, "What  will  the  critics  of  the  Com- 
mission say  about  those  statements?" 

One  answer  that  seems  probable  to  us  Is 
that  the  crltlcs--at  least  those  among  them 
who  are  axe-grlnders  or  are  prejudiced 
against  the  ICC — will  say  that  In  each  of  the 
"summary"  booklets  the  Commission  has 
stated  Its  own  side  of  the  case  but  has 
not  told  "the  whole  story."  For  instance,  one 
or  another  of  those  critics  might  say,  the 
Commission  says  nothing  about  Its  having 
muffed  the  ball  In  Docket  Umpty-ump,  where 
It  paid  little  attention  to  the  weight  of  the 
preponderant  evidence  and  came  up  with  an 
arbitrary  decision,  one  that  subjected  the 
losers  In  the  case  to  undue  hardships  that 
It  took  years  of  litigation  to  correct. 

Well.  It  can't  be  denied  that  mistakes  have 
been  made  occasionally  by  this  and  every 
other  regulatory  commission  In  the  federal 
government.  But  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  proof  or  serious  claim  that  a  mistake 
In  an  ICC  decision  was  not  an  honest  one. 

The  Commission  has  now  given  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  long-needed  and  well- 
presented  assortment  of  statements  defend- 
ing Its  actions  or  policies  with  respect  to 
eight  principal  subjects  or  areas  of  regula- 
tion, as  to  which  attackers  of  the  ICC  have 
done  most  of  their  vlewlng-wlth-alarm.  Re- 
corded In  these  eight  pamphlets  are  the 
problems  faced,  the  actions  taken  and  the 
administrative  difficulties  (Including  legal 
limitations  of  Its  authority)  encountered  by 
the  Ccanmlfislon  In  the  exercise  of  Its  regula- 
tory functions  with  respect  to:  (1)  Passenger 
service  and  discontinuance;  (2)  small  ship- 
ments; (3)  household  goods  transportation; 
(4)  freight  car  shortages;  (5)  mergers;  (6) 
diversification  and  conglomerates;  (7)  rate 
Increases,  and  (8)   budgetary  support. 

Smallest  of  the  pamphlets  (the  page  size 
of  each  is  5  Inches  by  9  Inches)  Is  the  one 
titled  "Budgetary  Support";  It  could  well 
have  been  titled  "Inadequacy  of  Budgetary 
Suppwrt."  It  shows  that  Lf  the  size  of  the 
Commission's  average  employment  figure 
bore  the  same  percentage  relationship  today 
to  the  total  annual  revenues  of  the  ICC-regu- 
lated carriers  that  It  bore  in  1939.  the  Com- 
mission would  now  have  more  than  14,100 
employees.  Instead  of  only  1,662.  (The  ICC- 
regulated  carriers'  revenue  total  In  1939  was 
$5,650,300,000  and  the  ICC  employment  aver- 
age In  that  year  was  2,567.  The  fiscal  year 
1971  revenue  total  of  the  ICC-regulated  car- 
riers Is  estimated  to  be  $31,800,000,000  and 
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the  ICC  employment  average,  excluding 
about  430  employed  in  functions  transferred 
to  the  Depttirtment  of  TranspKjrtation,  is 
1,733.) 

Appropriately,  the  Commission  addresses 
to  the  Congress  this  question;  "Is  it  realistic 
to  expect  the  Commission  to  perform  at  the 
level  of  standaj-ds  at  which  the  public,  the 
Congress,  the  Administration  and  this  Com- 
mission would  like  to  see  todays  surface 
transportation  problem  reguJated.  with  a 
staff  considerably  smaller  than  we  had  in  the 
1930s?" 

Largest  of  the  "summary"  pamphlets  (28 
pages)  Is  the  one  titled  "Passenger  Service 
and  Discontinuances."  In  this  presentation 
of  Its  views  the  Commission  voices  doubts 
that  the  taxpayers  will  approve  large  ex- 
penditures for  preservation  of  the  conven- 
tional passenger  train  for  Intercity  service,  in 
view  of  a  showing  that,  although  commuter 
operations  are  well  patronized  and  generally 
recognized  as  being  necessary  to  the  public 
well-being,  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  Intercity  travel  Is  by  rail.  The  Oommis- 
sion  sees  a  prosi>ect,  however,  that  "In  dense 
population  corridors  .  .  .  supersi>e€d  passenger 
trains  could  be  feasible  and  profitable." 

Such  a  system,  primed  with  public  funds, 
the  ICC  says,  "might  well  be  combined  with 
an  austere,  conventional,  but  comfortable 
service  reaching  into  other  sections  of  the 
country,  to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
foreseeable  future.  A  promise  of  more  than 
that  would  be  at  odds  with  reality.  'Pacts 
are  stubborn  things."  " 

Those  lEist  four  words  were  written  some- 
thing like  250  years  ago  by  a  character 
yclept  Alain  Rene  Le  Sage,  according  to  our 
volume  of  Bartlett's  "Familiar  Quotations." 

A  point  emphasized  repeatedly,  as  it 
should  be,  in  the  Commission's  summary 
statements  is  that  Congress  has  failed,  year 
after  year,  to  do  anything  very  significant 
toward  remedying  the  deficiencies  of  law  and 
financial  resources  that  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  Commission's  troubles  and  for 
its  exjKisure  to  attacks  by  people  unfamiliar 
with  Its  problems. 

With  regard  to  freight  car  shortages,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  makes  these  comments 
that  we  don't  believe  have  been  uttered  by 
this  agency  before  and  that  probably  should 
have  been  made  long  ago: 

"...  The  hard  truth  Is  that  a  grave  ques- 
tion exists  whether  this  Commission  or  any 
government  body  ever  could  or  ever  will  be 
able  to  fully  solve  the  freight  car  shortage 
by  informal  persuasion,  p>ower  or  force. 

"More  laws  and/or  more  ■JawboiUng'  will 
only  be  as  fingers  In  the  dike.  Concrete 
remedies  are  the  only  things  now  that.  In 
our  opinion,  wlU  really  give  material  relief 
to  the  current  situation  and  for  the  Increas- 
ing need  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead." 

The  Commission  chides  the  shippers  for 
Ineffective  utilization  of  the  freight  cars  and 
chides  the  railroads  also  for  the  same  reason. 
On  the  latter  score,  it  notes  that  "today,  a 
typical  freight  car  moves  about  one-tenth 
of  the  time"  and  "nearly  half  of  its  poten- 
tially productive  time  is  spent  lying  Idle  In 
an  empty  condition." 

We  endorse  the  Commission's  statement  In 
its  letter  of  transmittal  of  its  summary  state- 
ments that  most  critics  of  the  IOC  have  been 
prone  to  criticize  situations  without  giving 
much  consideration  to  basic  causes  or  im- 
portant contributing  factors.  It  pleases  us  to 
see  this  agency  making  an  energetic  and 
well-planned  effort  to  defend  Itself.  There 
may  be  disagreement  among  Its  friends  as  to 
the  Commission's  suggestion  that  all  Its  leg- 
islative recommendations  to  Congress  should 
be  given  priority  consideration,  but  we,  for 
our  part,  certainly  concur  In  Its  assertion 
that  the  regulatory  agency  "must  have  re- 
sources, personnel  and  facilities  commen- 
surate with  the  magnitude  and  Importance 
of  the  Congressional  mandates  imposed  upon 
it." 
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MR.  PRESIDENT.  THE  JURY  IS  IN 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  REES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  piace  in  tht  Record  a  ;iei-mon  by  the 
Rev.  Georpe  F.  Rega.s.  rector  of  the  Pasa- 
dena, Caiif..  All  Saints  Epi.scopal  Church, 
toncerning  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  find  this  .^ermon  to  be  moving  and 
very  timely,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  benefit  by  its  mes- 
sage. It  follows; 

Mk.  President,  the  Jury  Is  In 

In  a  nationwide  televised  press  conference 
March  4.  President  Nixon  addressed  himself 
to  the  extension  of  the  Indochina  war  Into 
Laos  and  Cambodia  by  South  Vietnamese 
troop.s  and  American  air  power  and  called  on 
the  American  people  to  stand  behind  him 
•while  the  Jury  is  still  out."  He  asked  the 
people  "not  to  harken  to  the  drumbeat  of 
television  commentary  which  takes  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  war." 

I  respectfully  say  that  the  President  is 
wrong.  The  jury  is  not  still  out.  They  ren- 
dered their  verdict  long  ago  and  a  majority 
of  the  country  Is  pessimistic  and  conscience- 
sick  about  the  Indochina  war. 

The  jury  has  spoken  In  almost  every  cor- 
ner of  the  globe  and  called  the  Vietnam  war 
a  colossal  misadventure.  Ounnar  Myrdal,  In 
his  monumental  study  of  Southeast  Asia, 
"Asian  Drama."  points  out  that  we  got  into 
Vietnam  originally  because  we  sensed  that 
communism  would  fill  the  power  vacuum  left 
by  French  withdrawal,  and  that  we  believed 
we  could  show  the  Vietnamese  a  better  way 
than  communism.  We  claimed  to  be  the  de- 
fenders of  freedom,  honoring  our  commit- 
ment to  support  a  free  nation  against  aggres- 
sion from  within  and  without.  That  is  a  gen- 
erous Interpretation  of  our  initial  involve- 
ment. 

But  now,  as  we  look  at  what  our  presence 
has  in  fact  accomplished  over  this  last  decade, 
as  we  consider — 

The  bombed-out  and  devastated  villages. 

The  millions  of  refugees  (nearly  one-third 
of  the  population  of  Vietnam.  Laos  and 
Cambodia) . 

The  staggering  number  of  civilian  cas- 
ualties, 

The  use  of  vicious  and  undlscriminatlng 
antipersonnel  weapons. 

The  devastation  of  crops  and  fields. 

The  political  corruption  and  America's  part 
in  sustaining  a  regime  the  people  would 
never  support. 

The  forfeiture  of  political  freedom  for  dis- 
senting views  in  South  Vietnam,  looking  at 
the  monstrous  results,  many  of  us  find  It  Im- 
possible to  justify  this  kind  of  suffering  and 
destruction  in  the  name  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. Are  the  Vietnamese  really  better  off 
dead  than  Red?  And  who  made  Americans 
the  gods  that  should  decide  their  fate? 

Oh.  the  physical  destruction  and  suffer- 
ing of  Vietnam!  But  there  Is  also  the  death 
of  the  spirit  and  the  erosion  of  conscience  In 
this  land  of  oius.  Something  has  happened 
to  America  because  of  Vietnam,  and  our  basic 
decency  as  a  people  can  no  longer  be  taken 
for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  the  jury  is  in.  The  cost  is 
too  great;  the  suffering  among  the  peoples 
of  three  of  the  poorest  natlonB  In  the  world 
and  the  continued  loss  of  American  lives 
can't  possibly  be  justified. 

Many  experts  from  every  part  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  admit  we  should  not  be  in  that 
war.  Right,  left,  centrist:  many  agree.  It 
isn't  a  partisan  Jury,  sir. 

Yet  the  war  goes  on.  Death  continues  to 
reign  and  we  are  given  assurance  that  an 
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«Dansion  of  the  war  is  really  a  deescalallon 
and  a  way  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  Seeing  what  weve  done  to  Vietnam 
looking  straight  at  that  ravaged  land,  we 
sav  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  Ireedom  and  safeguard  South- 
east Asia  from  communism. 

The  jury  is  in!  We  won't  listen  to  the  same 
Dbonv  rhetoric  America  has  heard  for  a  dec- 
ade from  Its  leaders  at  every  stage  of  this 
counuys  long,  misguided  plunge  into  the 
Southeast  Asia  morass.  The  contradiction  be- 
tween what  is  being  said  and  what  is  being 
done  has  reached  the  point  of  sustained  In- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple 

Surely  the  jury  is  in!  Vietnam  is  a  colossal 

mistake  and  a  tragic  commentary  on  Amer- 
icas belief  in  sacredness  of  every  person  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  his  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  sire  silent,  it  is  not 
because  we  are  waiting  for  the  Jurys  return. 
It  is  only  because  the  scandal  of  Vietnam  no 
longer  scandalizes  us.  We've  heard  the  body- 
count  so  frequently,  watched  the  television's 
reports  of  the  suffering  so  long,  and  allowed 
the  political  rhetoric  to  mesmerize  us  that 
now  we  are  numbed,  anesthetized  and 
silent. 

And  that  i.->  nut  a  mark  of  patriotism  but 
of  spiritual  death— moral  decay.  How  devas- 
tatingly  cogent  are  those  words  of  Jesus: 
■'What'does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gains  the 
whole  world  and  loses  his  own  soul?" 

I  saw  a  poster  recently  that  seared  my 
conscience: 

■  Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  Your  silence  is  kill- 
ing me    I  In  Vietnam,  at  home,  on  campus,  i  " 

In  profound  love  for  my  country  and  with 
respect  for  my  President — I  say  we  must  pro- 
test the  war ! 

In  the  name  of  all  that  it-  liolv,  all  that  is 
honiirab'.e.  all  that  ls  decent,  all  that  is  noble, 
Ae  must  say.  "Slop  the  war  now!"  No  longpr 
will  we  concur  with  a  continuation  of  sucli 
massive  violence.  We  must  find  ways  to  speak, 
Uir  the  Christian  church  could  make  a  srun- 
iiing  contribution  to  the  world  if  it  cou!d 
-ay  the  right  words 

Pastor  Martin  Nlemoller's  confession  car- 
ries warm. .ft  for  us  all . 

"In  Germany,  the  Nazis  came  for  the  Com- 
muiii.sts,  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  \\a.s 
not  a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for  the 
Jews  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I  was 
not  a  Jev,',  Then  they  came  lor  the  trade 
umniusts  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
wasn't  a  trade  unionist.  "Then  they  came  for 
the  Catholics  and  I  was  a  Protestant  so  I 
didn't  speak  up.  Then  they  came  for  me  .  .  . 
By  that  time  there  vva-s  no  one  to  speak  up 
for  anyone." 

This  parish  must  speak  up  and  protest  the 
war— our  very  soul  depends  on  it.  We  are 
not  at  liberty  to  stick  wltli  safe  and  manage- 
able subjects  while  the  world  convulses  with 
••lolence  and  slaughter.  And  if  the  unity  of 
ihls  parish  depends  tipon  silence  in  the  face 
of  an  extension  of  the  war  then  it  is  a  church 
whose  unity  is  spurious  to  begin  with.  Our 
jueness  lies  in  a  faithful  obedience  to  tlie 
Jesus  of  love  and  mercy,  noi  in  a  tacit  agree- 
ment 10  keep  everyone  on  board  v.h\\e  wait- 
ing for  a  conflict-free  consensus  before  rais- 
ing our  voice. 

I  ask  you  now  to  center  your  mind  and 
heart  on  four  aspects  of    my  protest: 

1— The  war  has  ravaged  Vietnam  merci- 
lessly and  eroded  the  conscience  of  America. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  visit  Indochina  to  ap- 
preciate the  horror  of  the  war.  The  bare 
.^ta'istic;  will  suffice.  The  tonnage  of  bom- 
bardment is  now  approaching  three  times 
the  total  bombs  used  by  the  American  mili- 
tary in  all  theaters  in  World  War  II 

53.544  American  soldiers  dead. 

120,563  Saigon  government  soldiers  dead. 

1697,342  N,L,F.  and  North  Vietnam  soldiers 
dead. 

South  Vietnamese  casualties  estimated  at 
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over  1  niillion;  North  Vietnamese  as  probably 
more. 

In  Cambodia,  after  only  a  few  months  ol 
war.  there  are  an  estimated  1  million  refugees 
out  of  a  population  of  6  million, 

I  won't  go  on  into  the  endless  horrors  and 
atrocities  caused  by  both  sides.  If  only  each 
of  you  would  read  Just  one  book  on  the  Viet- 
nam war — any  book — and  realize  all  of  thi.s 
--.uffering  comes  from  a  war  wliich  the  major- 
ity 01  Americans  feel  is  a  tragic  error  for  our 
country, 

.^I'id  1  grieve  tor  all  ol  us  who  have  been 
brutalized  and  numbed  by  this  war,  I  have 
found  reading  the  news  reports  of  Lt.  Galleys 
trial  lor  his  part  m  the  My  Lai  massacre  a 
staggering  e.^perience, 

"I  was  ordered  to  go  in  there  and  destroy 
the  enemy.  That  was  my  job  that  day  ...  I 
did  not  sit  down  and  think  in  terms  of  men, 
women  and  children.  They  were  all  classified 
the  same,  and  that  was  the  classification  thai 
we  dealt  with — just  as  enemy  soldiers, 

"I  felt  then,  and  I  still  do,  that  I  acted  as 
I  was  directed  and  I  carried  out  the  orders 

"Our  Job  was  to  destroy  everyone  and 
everything  in  the  villages  .  .  . 

"I  never  sat  down  to  analyze  it;  men. 
women  and  chll<*en.  They  were  enemy  and 
just  people  .  .  ." 

I  grieve  for  Lt.  Calley  because  of  what  this 
war  has  done  to  his  humanity.  How  could 
he  say  he  never  thought  about  it:  just  fol- 
lowed orders?  I  grieve  for  what  war  has  done 
to  us  all.  In  Galley's  painful  story,  it  is  war 
that  stands  revealed  as  the  true  monster 
What  that  war  is  doing  to  many  William 
Galleys  growing  up  in  America  is  immeastua- 
ble. 

In  Houston,  on  Oct.  27,  1967.  Capt.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  said  that  "...  peace  demon- 
strators are  a  bunch  of  bums.  The  U.S.  should 
bomb  the  ports,  dams  and  population  of 
North  Vietnam.  That's  what  airplanes  are 
for.  You're  not  fighting  human  beings  over 
there — you're  fighting  two-legged  animals. 
The  people  are  just  slaves.  That's  all  war  Is 
for  is  to  kill  and  win,  to  destroy,  to  defeat 
the  population  of  your  enemy." 

Surely,  the  words  of  Jesus  shout  to  Amer- 
ica: What  does  it  profit  a  nation  if  it  gains 
the  whole  world  for  democracy  and  loses  its 
own  soul?  God  have  mercy  on  us  for  what 
the  war  Is  doing  to  the  soul  of  a  nation;  for 
in  many  ways  it  is  infiictlng  its  dehumaniz- 
ing shrapnel  into  all  of  our  hearts. 

The  blind  distortion  of  national  priorities 
has  produced  deep  estrangement  and  polari- 
zation in  American  society.  How  can  we  ac- 
cept passively  a  society  that  now  spends 
nearly  70':  of  its  tax  dollars  on  wars  and 
their  aftermath  and  the  preparation  for  fu- 
ture wars?  A  committee  report  to  Congress 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war,  if  it 
ended  in  1970,  would  be  $350  billion.  And 
the  poor,  hungry  and  oppressed  around  the 
globe  cry  out  for  a  chance  to  live. 

One  should  iftiderstand  why  some  of  our 
citizens  are  so  morally  outraged  at  such  a 
gross  distortion  of  priorities.  The  case  of  the 
Berrigan  brothers  is  an  example.  I  know  both 
Berrigan  brothers  personally  and  yet  I  am 
uncertain  of  their  guilt  in  Hoover's  con- 
spiracy charges.  We  must  await  the  trial. 

However,  their  actions  of  pouring  home- 
made napalm  on  draft  records  at  Catonsville. 
though  grotesque  to  some  and  unacceptable 
to  others,  did  one  thing.  Robert  McAfee 
Brown  of  Stanford  University  says  it  dram- 
atized, in  unforgettable  fashion,  the  gro- 
tesque moral  priorities  that  have  been 
erected  In  America  and  what  has  happened 
to  the  collective  conscience  of  our  nation: 
We  are  outraged  when  paper  is  burned  at 
draft  boards,  and  we  are  not  outraged  when 
children  are  burned  in  the  villages  of  Viet- 
nam. 

That  statement  is  oversimplified,  but  it 
can't  be  dismissed  without  it  tearing  at  your 
conscience. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this.  Mr.  Nixon  says  he 
will  place  no  restraints  on  further  bombing. 
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except  to  rule  out  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; that  we  Will  not  be  defeated  In  Indo- 
china; and  that  he  wouldn't  speculate  on 
whether  South  Vietnamese  would  invade 
North  'Vietnam  on  their  own! 

The  verdict  is  m!  Will  you  remain  silent? 
2 — If  the  church  attempts  to  follow  Jesus, 
It  will  raise  Its  voice  in  moral  outrage. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  could  be  wrong  in 
urging  this  parish  to  protest  the  war.  I  speak 
to  you  humbly  acknowledging  how  often  I 
have  failed  In  my  own  discipleshlp. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  and  there  are 
no  neat  black  and  white  distinctions  on  the 
morality  of  war.  If  we  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  there  is  all  black  on  one  side  of  the 
issue  and  all  white  on  the  other,  we  will  be 
wrong  nine  out  of  10  times.  I  intend  to  reach 
out  and  put  my  arms  around  all  who  strongly 
disagree  with  this  sermon,  for  we  can  live 
together  in  Christian  love. 

Yet  we  cannot  allow  this  to  immobilize  us. 
The  integrity  of  the  church's  message  de- 
pends on  raising  our  voice  against  a  war  no 
one  wants  being  allowed  to  destroy  our  soul. 
The  Christian  faith  says  the  Jury  is  In.  We 
don't  need  to  see  how  the  devastation  of 
Laos  and  CamlxJdia  is  going  to  affect  the 
war;  we  believe  that  life  is  sacred  everywhere. 
Everyone  bears  m  his  body  the  image  of  his 
membership  in  the  human  family  and  the 
image  of  the  living  God.  How  many  Viet- 
namese is  one  American  worth?  One,  five, 
forty,  a  thousand? 

The  Vietnam  war  is  a  sin  against  the 
human  family;  its  dehumanlzation  has  left 
its  scar  on  us  all  that  will  remain  for  years. 
The  brutality  of  Indochina  is  reflected  by  the 
callousness  in  the  streets  of  America.  When 
life  is  cheap  anywhere,  it  is  cheap  every- 
where. 

If  this  parish  remains  silent  in  the  face  of 
all  that  continues  to  brutalize  us,  what  is 
there,  then,  to  validate  our  Christian  way  of 
life? 

When  the  great  author,  Albert  Camus,  was 
asked  to  address  a  Roman  Catholic  order,  he 
told  them  bluntly  that  they  were  not  prac- 
ticing what  they  preached.  Listen  to  him! 

"What  the  world  expects  of  Christians  is 
that  Christians  should  speak  out.  loud  and 
clear,  and  that  they  should  voice  their  con- 
demnation in  such  a  way  that  never  a  doubt, 
never  the  slightest  doubt,  could  rise  in  the 
heart  of  the  simplest  man  .  .  .  that  they 
should  get  away  from  abstraction  and  con- 
front the  blood-stained  face  history  has 
taken  on  today." 

3 — What  can  America  do  if  it  is  not  to  lose 
Its  soul? 

First,  America  must  repent.  I  think  Sen. 
Fulbright  was  wrong  when  he  said  the  great 
society  of  America  has  become  a  sick  society. 
Eric  Fromm  says  that  this  is  another  way  of 
excusing  ourselves  since  sickness  is  some- 
thing that  happens  to  one  involuntarily  and 
for  which  one  cannot  be  held  accountable. 
Fromm  asserts  that  American  society  is  not 
sick  but  immoral.  Our  sickness  is  really  sin 
1  believe  he  is  right. 

What  is  called  for  isn  t  guilt  but  repent- 
ence  So  long  as  we  try  to  Justify  the  horrors 
perpetrated  in  Indochina,  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  saving  face  and  keeping 
our  honor,  so  long  as  we  figure  the  cost  of 
the  war  is  a  little  too  much  and  perhaps 
it  was  a  mistake  to  get  in  so  deep) — the  soul 
oi  the  nation  will  continue  to  be  eroded  and 
within  the  grip  of  death. 

There  is  one  way  left  that  leads  to  new 
life — repentance.  The  word  of  God  judges 
this  nation;  and  it  can  bring  healing,  too 
What  a  rebirth  could  come  to  the  greatest, 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world  if  she  said:  "I  was  wTong!  God  have 
mercy!  "  The  death  of  pride  would  be  the  re- 
birth of  integrity. 

becond.  we  should  protect  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  but  we  must  come  home  immedi- 
ately. Let  the  President  set  a  clear  timetable 
of  withdrawal.  We  will  leave  Southeast  Asia 
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and  if  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  can't  stand  on 

its  own,  then  let.  ii  fall.  Integriiy  won't,  allow 
us  to  keep  the  Thieu-Ky  government  in 
power  through  American  guns  and  dollars. 

Wc  know  tiiat  government  is  corrupt  and 
vuthlesrily  .suppreBses  political  dissent.  When 
the  pi-iUtlCEi  oppression  of  South  Vletnan: 
was  ;nenlloned  recently,  the  response  of  one 
of  our  arabatsadors  was,  We  do  not  condone 
;t." 

Billions  of  American  dollars  put  that  gov- 
er.inier.:  in  power  and  sustain  It.  If  we  came 
name  the  Vietnamese  themselves  might  find 
a  way  to  bring  peace  to  that  tragic  land. 

Third,  we  mast  pay  the  price  for  peace 
Everyone  wants  peace — but  so  seldom  have 
we  been  wllUng  to  use  fhe  great  reservoirs 
of  this  n.itlon  icr  healing.  'And  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  To  have 
that  vision  and  pay  the  cost  of  its  fulfill- 
ment— what  a  great  moment  lii&t  would 
be  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

4 — The  church  should  mobilize  Its  re- 
sources to  end  the  war. 

In  a  recent  "Peanuts"  cartoon,  the  setting 
Is  a  baseball  game.  Charley  Brown  Is  about 
to  pitch  when  his  teammate,  Lucy,  suggests 
that  he  aim  to  hit  the  batter.  Charlie  re- 
acts violently:   "It  wouldn't  be  right  .  .  ." 

There  follows  a  long  dlscttsslon  with  all 
Charlie's  teammates  Joining  in.  Everything 
under  the  sun  comes  Into  the  debate:  "What 
about  the  children's  crusade?  Was  that 
moral?  What  about  those  awful  movie  ads 
you  see  nowadays?  Define  morality  .  .  ."  Fin- 
ally, in  despair,  Charlie  Brown  says,  "We 
never  win  any  ball  games,  but  we  sure  have 
some  interesting  disctisolons!" 

We've  talked  enough.  I  call  upon  this  great 
parish  oi  All  Saints  to  take  a  step  larger 
than  we  ever  thought  we  would.  I  ask  for  a 
massive  mobilization  of  the  parish  by  estab- 
lislung  a    "Peace  Operation  Center." 

The  protests  of  young  radicals  have  made 
their  mark  but  fallen  short  of  any  major 
reformation  of  the  war  system.  My  hope  is  to 
radicalize  the  Establisiiment — myself  in- 
cluded— and  take  middle  America  and  give 
its  goodwill  aL.d  desire  to  build  a  world  of 
peace  clearer  focus  and  more  effective  power. 

America  is  searching  us  conscience:  the 
church  is  struggling  for  its  soul,  the  Integ- 
rity of  Its  messitge  and  the  courage  of  Its 
convictions.  We  must  not  back  away  from 
tJils  challenge. 

This  parish  is  small  againit  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem:  yet  I  believe  profoundly  in 
the  power  of  just  a  few  who  liave  caught  the 
vision  of  a  peaceful  world. 

I  am  confident  that  there  are  thousands  of 
in  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles  today  wllUng  to 
contribute  their  lives  to  the  healing  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  high  marks  of  the  '60s 
was  the  response  given  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  proposed  a 
corps  organized  to  bring  light  and  knowledge 
to  the  underdevelopted  nations  of  the  world. 
Hardly  had  the  announcement  of  the  Peace 
Corps  come  from  the  lips  of  President  Ken- 
nedy than  there  were  four  times  the  number 
of  volunteers  as  could  be  sent. 

Find  all  the  faults  you  wlsii  with  the  Peace 
Corpe:  but  it  still  means  this:  Americans 
have  a  hunger  to  do  something  with  hope 
and  heart  and  love  in  it,  something  more 
than  animal.  We  shall  seek  to  provide  the 
channel. 


BURKHARDT   EARNS   MEDALS 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland,  Sp4c. 
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William  R.  Burkhardt.  was  recently 
decorated  for  his  Vietnam  service.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  him  and  to 
share  his  outstanding  record  with  my 
colleagues  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record  : 

Burkhardt  Earns  Medals  in  VixtNam 

Spec  4  William  R.  Burkhardt  of  Edgewood 
has  recently  been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  and  the  Army  Commendation  Medal. 

He  Is  the  sou  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C 
Burkhardt. 

The  Army  Commendation  Medal  was 
presented  for  service  from  Sept.  12,  1970  to 
Jan.  6,  1971  for  his  "achievements,  profes- 
sionalism and  devotion  to  duty"  while  serv- 
ing .IS  chief  clerk  for  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon in  Vietnam. 

The  Bronze  Star  Medal  was  presented  for 
'outstandingly  meritorious  service  In  con- 
nection "With  military  operations  against  a 
hostile  force  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam" 
from  June,  1970  to  Feb.,  1971. 


ANNUITY  SYSTEM  CHANGE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  proposed  legis- 
lation to  remove  an  inequity  with  respect 
to  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  civil 
ser\ice  retirement  annuities. 

Accompanying  the  request  from  Chair- 
man Hflinpton  of  the  Commission  was 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation.  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation  today,  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  CoRBETT>,  as  well  as  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr,  Waldizi,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia <  Mr.  Scott  ) ,  of  the  Retirement 
Subcommittee  as  cosponsors. 

The  legislation  proposes  to  alleviate 
the  administrative  bottleneck  on  ci\'ll 
service  retirements  which  occurs  each 
time  the  cost-of-living  procediue  is  in- 
voked. 

Whei-eas  normally  there  are  some  5,000 
civil  servants  who  apply  for  retirement 
each  month,  I  am  told  that  when  a  cost- 
of-living  factor  occurs  the  number  of 
retirements  may  increase  to  as  many  as 
25,000  at  one  time  as  employees  seek  to 
benefit  from  the  cost-of-living  annuity 
increase. 

A  related  example  is  the  situation  that 
faces  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  May  31.  when  a 
large  number  of  teachers  are  taking  their 
retiiement  under  a  procedure  similar  to 
that  in  the  Federal  Retirement  Act. 

The  retiring  teachers  will  be  going  off 
the  regular  payroll  2  weeks  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  requiring  the 
school  system  to  make  arrangements  for 
rehiring  these  same  teachers  as  .substi- 
tutes in  order  for  them  to  complete  the 
chool  year  with  their  classes. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  pro- 
posal provides  that  a  person  who  retires 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  annuities  shsdl  receive 
no  less  an  annuity  than  If  he  had  retired 
prior  to  the  cost-of-living  change. 
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For  the  information  of  the  Members 
I  am  including  with  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  letter  to  the  Speaker  from 
Chairman  Hampton  requesting  the  leg- 
islation: 

March  25. 1971 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  0/  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  The  Comm'..'5sion  sub- 
mits for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
and  recommends  favorable  action  oa,  the 
attached  legislative  proposal  which  provides 
that  the  immediate  (not  deferred)  Civil 
Service  Retirement  annuity  of  an  employee 
or  Member  of  Congress  retiring  after  the 
effective  date  of  a  cost-of-living  annuity  in- 
crease shall  not  be  less  than  his  annuity 
woiUd  have  been  If  he  had  retired  and  had 
been  eligible  for  annuity  on  the  effective 
date  Similarly,  the  proposal  provides  thai 
the  annuity  of  an  employee's  or  Member'. 
wldow(er)  commencing  after  the  effective 
date  of  a  cost-of-living  annuity  increase 
shull  not  be  less  than  it  would  have  been  1: 
it  had  commenced  on  the  effective  date. 

Whether  an  employee's  ann-aity  will  be 
greater  computed  on  the  basis  of  ( ! )  service 
and  salary  up  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
most  recent  cost-of-living  Increase,  plus  that 
percentage  increase  or  (2)  all  service  and 
salary  up  to  the  date  of  actual  separation, 
without  a  cost-of-living  increase,  dependi 
on  factors  which  vary  with  the  individual. 
Assuming  a  normal  pattern  of  past  and 
future  salary  Increases,  and  a  5  percent  cost- 
of-living  increase,  an  employee  would  need 
3-10  additional  months'  service,  depending 
on  his  total  years  of  service,  for  his  annuity 
without  the  cost-of-living  increase  to  equa.: 
the  amount  he  could  get  if  he  had  retired  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  cost-of-living  In- 
crease Under  the  proposal,  an  employee 
would  in  all  cases  receive  the  larger  annuity 

The  present  cost-of-living  adjustment  pro- 
vision, found  in  5  U.S.C.  8340,  provides  that 
an  employee  must  retire  and  his  annuity 
must  commence  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  a  cost-of-Uvlng  annuity  increase  in 
order  to  have  it  applied  In  the  computa- 
tion of  his  annuity.  The  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed change  are: 

1 1 )  The  present  provision  produces  the 
anomaly  of  an  employee  who  retires  soon 
after  the  effective  date  of  an  increase  re- 
ceiving less  annuity  than  an  employee,  with 
the  same  service  beginning  date  and  high 
three-year  average  salary,  who  retires  on  or 
befi^re  the  effective  date,  even  though  the 
employee  who  retires  after  the  effective  date 
has  more  service.  A  similar  anomaly  exists 
in  computing  a  survivor's  annuity  because 
the  survivor  of  an  employee  who  dies  on  or 
before  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-of-living 
increase  receives  the  increa.se.  but  the  sur- 
vivor of  an  employee  who  dies  after  the 
effective  date  does  not  receive  it. 

I  2 )  We  are  concerned  about  the  way  the 
large  number  of  retirements  triggered  by 
cost-of-living  adjustments  affects  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System.  The  present  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment provision  "bunches"  retirements  im- 
mediately before  the  effective  date  of  every 
cost-of-living  annuity  Increase  by  accelerat- 
ing the  retirements  of  employees  who  had 
been  planning  to  leave  within  six  months  or 
.so  after  that  date.  The  last  such  increase, 
effective  August  1.  1970,  for  example,  pro- 
duced about  19,000  retirements  in  addition 
to  the  5.000  or  less  that  occur  in  a  normal 
month.  Despite  the  Commls-sion's  plans  to 
cope  with  such  a  peak  load,  work  Is  dis- 
rupted and  annuity  payments  are  seriously 
delayed  when  so  many  retirements  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  evenly  spaced 
over  a  period  of  several  months  occur  at  the 
.same  time 

(.31  Agencies  throughout  the  Crovemment 
are  also  adversely  affected  because  an  Inordi- 
nate number  of  employees  decide  to  retire 
immediately    before    the    cost-of-living   an- 
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mcrea^e   Many  of  these  people,  if  they 


»«^ Vilhng.  must  "be  reemployed  as  an- 
nuitaiitb  to  complete  ;he  projects  on  which 
fvipc  were  working 

macment  of  the  draft  bill  would  (It 
eliminate  the  anomaly  between  annuities 
JLx  commence  on  or  Just  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  cost-of-living  increase  and 
hose  that  commence  shortly  after  that 
date-  (2)  moderate  the  peaking  of  retire- 
ments immediately  before  cost-of-living  In- 
creases become  effective,  with  an  estimated 
«vlnE3  of  $250,000  in  administrative  ex- 
penses now  charged  against  the  Civil  Serv- 
\ce  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for  proc- 
essing the  peak  workload  that  accompanies 
each  cost-of-living  adjustment;  and,  (3)  re- 
duce the  disruption  in  the  work  of  agen- 
cies throughout  the  Government  caused  by 
manv  employees  suddenly  retiring  at  the 
same  time,  with  many  leaving  work  project.s 
incomplete. 

To  the  extent  that  employees  delayed  re- 
tirement by  a  few  months,  they  would  ( 1 ) 
pay  contributions  to  the  Fund  for  a  longer 
period,  and  (2)  not  receive  any  annuity  for 
those  months— a  combination  necessarily 
resulting  in  more  money  In  the  Fund.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  employeeii 
who  would  have  retired  alter  the  effective 
date  of  the  cost-of-living  increase  anyway 
receive  a  higher  annuity  than  they  would 
have  received  if  they  had  retired  on  the  ef- 
fective date,  more  money  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  Fund. 

The  additional  annuity  benefits  which 
Aould  be  provided  by  the  draft  bill  for  each 
cost-of-living  annuity  increase  authorized  on 
or  after  its  enactment  would  increase  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund.  Assuming,  for 
example,  that  the  draft  bill  is  enacted  and 
that  then  a  5  percent  cost-of-Uvlng  annuity 
increase  Is  effective  June  1,  1971,  the  un- 
funded liability  of  the  Fund  would  be  in- 
creased bv  $9.2  million.  The  annual  interest 
jn  this  $9.2  million  would  be   $300,000. 

Under  5  U.S.C.  8348(gi.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  before  clofmg  the  accr  unts 
each  fiscal  year,  would  have  to  credit  to  the 
Fund,  as  a  Government  contribution,  out  of 
(ny  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
states  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  f^il- 
:  Aing  percentages  of  all  Interest  on  the  un- 
funded liability  existing  at  the  start  of  each 
fiscal  year:  10  percent  for  1971;  20  percent 
for  1972;  30  percent  for  1973;  40  percent  for 
1974;  50  percent  for  1975;  60  percent  for 
1976;  70  percent  for  1977;  80  percent  for 
1978;  90  percent  for  1979;  and  100  percent  for 
1980  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  No 
payment  would  be  required  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  since  the  liability  would  be  Incurred 
after  the  start  of  that  year.  The  Secretary 
'A  the  Treasury  would,  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972,  have  to  pay  into  the  Fund  20  per- 
cent of  the  $300,000  annual  interest  resulting 
from  the  assumed  June  1,  1971  cost-of-living 
increase,  plus,  at  the  end  of  each  subsequent 
.'•.seal  year  through  1980,  the  above-mentioned 
graduated  percentages  of  the  annual  interest. 
=■3  that  the  full  $300,000  annual  interest 
a.Tinunt  would  be  paid  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1980  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Each  additional  cost-of-living  annuity  in- 
crease authorized  subsequent  to  fiscal  year 
1971  would  have  a  cumulative  effect  on  the 
retirement  Fund's  unfunded  liability  and 
the  annual  Interest  thereon.  If.  for  example. 
•here  Is  one  cost-of-living  annuity  Increase 
of  5  percent  In  each  fiscal  vear  1971  throueh 
1980.  the  unfunded  liability  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  little  over  $92  mllUon.  and  the 
annual  cumulative  Interest  payment  due  the 
Fund  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981  would  be  a  little 
over  $3  million. 

The  OfDce  of  Manageemnt  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  Bubmlsslon  of  this  draft  bill  to  Con- 
gress. 
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A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Prepl- 
dent  nf  the  Senate. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission : 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Hampton. 

Chairman. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  MEDICAL  CENTER 
AT  PITTSBURG,  KANS. 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Sunday,  March  29.  more  than  5,000 
Kansas  people  gathered  in  the  rela- 
tively small  city  of  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  to 
witness  and  participate  in  the  deduation 
of  a  new  hospital  and  health  facility,  the 
Mount  Carmel  Medical  Center. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me.  :ind 
even  more  momentous  for  the  dedicated 
Sisters  of  the  St.  Joseph  Order  whose  un- 
selfish devotion  and  perseverance  lielped 
make  this  sorely  needed  facility  a  reality. 

It  was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  half- 
century  ago  when  a  few  of  the  good  sis- 
ters came  to  Pittsburg,  a  small  coal  min- 
ing town,  which  was  desperately  in  need 
of  nursing  and  other  medical  attention. 
The  miners  and  their  families  were  min- 
istered to  without  regard  to  their  race 
or  religious  affiliation,  and  very  often 
x.'ithout  regard  to  the  ability  to  pay.  The 
old  institution,  built  brick  by  brick 
through  small  contributions  was  a  haven 
for  the  injured  and  the  afflicted  and  I 
well  remember  as  a  small  boy  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  in  which  it  and  its  nurs- 
ing sisters  were  held  by  every  resident  of 
Pittsburg. 

Last  week,  the  new  building  was  for- 
mally dedicated,  replacing  the  old  struc- 
ture which  had  long  outworn  its  useful- 
ness. That  new  building  and  all  that  it 
represents  is  the  fulfillment  of  the 
dreams,  the  hopes,  and  the  hard  work  of 
Sister  de  Paul,  the  administrator  of  the 
old  facility  and  now  the  administrator 
of  the  new  center.  Working  closely  with 
her  superior.  Mother  Joachim,  Mother 
General  cf  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at 
Wichita,  the.^e  two  ladies  made  the  new 
Mount  Carmel  a  reality,  a  working  Insti- 
tution that  will  serve  the  people  of  Pitts- 
biu'g  and  the  surrounding  area. 

Present  for  the  dedicatory  ceremonies 
were  the  Governor  of  Kansas  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  dignitaries,  including  the 
Bishop  of  Wichita,  the  Most  Reverend 
David  M.  Maloney.  D.D.  who  made  the 
dedicatory  address.  I  insert  the  program 
for  the  dedication,  listing  the  partic- 
ipants, and  the  text  of  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress by  Bishop  Maloney  be  printed  as 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 
Dedication  of  Mt.  Carmel  MrniCAL  Centek 

Invocation:  Reverend  Leo  Metcko,  Chap- 
lin; Mt.  Carmel  Medical  Center. 

National  Anthem:  Lakeside  Junior  High 
School  Band;  Paul  Cox,  Director. 

Daniel  Scott  Muller  Memorial:  Raising  of 
the  Flag.  Pershing  Rifle  Color  Guard:  Read- 
ing of  Inscription.  Lieutenant  Colonel  James 
E   Weber. 

Blessing  of  the  Building:  Most  Reverend 
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Bishop  Dnvid  M  Maloney.  D.D  .  Bishop  of 
Wlchit:i 

Master  cf  Ceremonies:  Edward  T.  McNal- 
ly;  President.  McNally  Pittsburg  Mfg.  Corp. 

Official  Greetings:  The  Honorable  Prank 
DeGaapen;   Mayor.  Cltv  of  Pittsburg 

Acknowledgments:  The  Honorable  Joe 
Skubitz,  U  s.  Congressman:  The  Honorable 
Robert  Docking.  Governor.  State  of  Kansas: 
Prank  Gentry.  Executive  Director,  Kan&,-vs 
Hospital  Association;  Mother  Jachlm,  Mother 
General.  Sisters  of  S*  Joseph,  'Wlciiita,  Kan- 
sas; George  E  Nettels.  Jr.,  Chairman.  Board 
of  Trusteef.  Mt.  Carmel  Medical  Center; 
D.  H.  'Wood.  M.D.,  Chief  of  Stafl,  Mt.  Carmel 
MedicaJ  Center  Robert  \V.  Royer,  Principal 
Member.  Hewitt  ift  Royer.  .Architects,  Kansas 
City.  M'^,souri:  Archie  W.  Smith,  Vice  Presl- 
deiit.  Universal  Construction  Co..  Kansas 
Cltv.  Mlbsour::  Mrs.  D  D.  Latty,  President, 
Mt.  Carmel  Guild:  Sister  de  Paul.  Admlnls- 
tj-ator:  Mt.  Carmel  Mpdlcal  Center:  Richard 
Swan  son. 

Guest  Speaker  Mcjst  Reverend  Bishop 
David  M.  Maloney,  D.D 

Bpuediction :  "The  Reverend  Donald  Leh- 
mriiin.   President,   Ministerial    .Mltance. 

''uttlng  of  Ribbon:  Ciovemor  Robert  Dock- 
ing 

ADDKE&S    BY    BI->HOP    UAVID    M.    MALONEY,    D.D. 

My  dear  Fathers.  Sisters,  Doctors,  Nurses, 
and  our  honored  guests  and  friends,  Gover- 
nor Docking,  Congressman  Skubitz: 

It  would  seem  fitting  on  this  occasion  of 
the  Dedication  of  this  new  Mt.  Carmel  Med- 
ical Center  to  offer  our  congratulations  to 
all  who  have  had  part  In  making  It  a  reality. 
I  believe  that  all  here  will  agree  with  me 
that  our  congratulations  should  go  first  to 
the  Sisters.  It  is  their  dedicated  work  which 
has  made  the  continuance  of  medical  care 
in  Mt.  Carmel  Hospital  a  community  reality. 
.13  It  Is  a  community  service.  In  this  Pitts- 
burg area  for  the  many  years  past.  In  ex- 
pressing our  congrattilatlons  to  them,  I  also 
express  our  thanks  for  the  service  they  and 
their  Sisters  in  Religion  have  given  to  the 
people  of  this  region  and  to  the  Church  In 
Pittsburg.  'We  extend  our  congratulations 
also  to  the  doctors  and  ntirses  and  medical 
personnel,  as  well  as  to  all  of  the  men  anu 
women  who  serve  this  Mt.  Carmel  Medical 
Center  and  the  hospital  for  the  realization 
of  hopes  that  have  been  cherished  for  sev- 
eral years  now.  The  accomplishment  of  plan* 
to  erect  this  Center  will  make  It  possible  for 
all  of  you  to  serve  the  Pittsburg  area  in  your 
profession  and  vocation  with  greater  effec- 
tiveness. We  congratulate  you.  I  think,  too. 
that  we  should  offer  congratulations  to  rU 
of  the  f)eople  of  the  area,  parUctilarly  to  the 
devoted  men  and  women  who  have  given 
their  time,  their  encouragement,  and  their 
contributions  to  the  realization  of  this  Cen- 
ter. To  ai;  of  you  together,  as  a  community, 
I  offer  my  congratulations  and  the  assur- 
ance of  my  prayers  that  God  will  bless  what 
you  have  achieved,  and  that  the  curing 
guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  wlU  remain  with 
all  who  work  in  this  medical  center  In  the 
years  ahead. 

It  seems  fitting  as  we  dedicate  Mt.  Carmel 
Medical  Center  that  we  direct  our  thoughts 
for  a  moment  to  a  few  Ideas  (obvloxisly  we 
cannot  cover  all  Ideas  that  would  be  rele- 
vant) ,  to  a  few  Ideas  concerning  the  care  of 
the  sick  In  stjch  a  Catholic  Center. 

I  think  the  first  of  such  Ideas  would  be 
to  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  Chrlstlin 
attitude  toward  the  fact  of  suffering.  It  is 
the  glory  and  nobility  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession In  all  of  Its  aspects  that  It  serves 
the  suffering.  And,  we  must  recognize  In 
all  frankness  that  stiffering  has  always  been, 
and  it  now  remains,  a  mystery  to  the  human 
mind.  There  will  be  many  times  when  those 
of  you  who  serve  the  sick  stand  baffled  be- 
fore this  mystery,  and  your  powerlessness 
in  encountering  it.  Thank  Ood  for  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  In  medicine.  In 
the  care  of  the  sick.  They  have  done  much 


to  alleviate  distress.  But  we  do  remain,  al- 
ways, with  the  fact  of  suffering.  And  we 
remain  also  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mystery. 

We  .should  not  think,  however,  that  it  is 
a  mystery  without  purpose.  Part  of  the 
heritage  Christianity  received  from  the  Old 
Testament  Is  the  wonderful  Book  of  Job 
It  is  the  purpose  of  that  Book  to  lead  men 
to  meditate  upon  the  mystery  of  suffering 
as  seen  in  the  perspective  ut  an  infinitely 
fxjwerful.  and  an  infinitely  good  Creator. 
The  inspiration  to  be  found  in  that  Book 
remains  a  source  of  spiritual  treasure  for 
all  who  approach   it  prayerfully 

It  is  in  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
however,  that  we  find  the  most  eflectlve 
teaching  about  suffering.  Mind  you.  even 
seen  in  the  light  of  Christ,  suffering  remains 
a  mystery.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  mystery 
without  purpose,  if  we  reflect  that  it  was 
precisely  through  .suffering  that  Christ  was 
to  enter  into  His  glorv.  He.  Himself,  took 
pains  to  explain  that  to  the  two  disciples 
who  met  Him  on  the  road  and  walked  with 
Him  to  the  town  of  Emmaus.  We  can  read 
about  it  in  the  25th  Chapter  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle,  throws  further 
light  upon  the  Christian  attitude  toward 
suffering.  He  recalls  to  us  the  fact  that  Christ 
-.uffered  and  thus  achieved  our  salvation 
.■\nd  he  promises  us  a  share  in  the  glory  and 
rewards  of  Christ.  But  he  tells  us,  too.  quite 
plainly,  that  if  we  are  to  share  in  those  re- 
wards, we  must  be  ready  to  share  in  Christ's 
suffering,  icf.  Rom.  8:17i  Seen  in  its  relation 
to  Christ,  as  a  Christian  must  see  It.  we  can 
understand  then  that  suffering,  while  it  is 
a  mystery.  Is  not  without  purpose.  And  we 
find  that  purpose  in  the  example  of  Christ 
our  Master  rather  than  in  any  detailed  expla- 
nation It  is  part  of  those  things  we  take  on 
faith  because  our  hope  Is  In  Christ. 

It  seems  pertinent,  to  remark  today  on  the 
dignity  of  the  medical  profession,  and  also 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  men  and  women  you 
serve  in  that  profession  Those  of  you  who 
are  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick  as  re- 
ligious Sisters  know  that  in  your  service  of 
those  who  suffer,  you  serve  Christ  best.  To 
all  of  you.  I  would  urge  that  you  cherish  the 
realization  of  the  value  of  profession,  the 
vocation  in  life  you  have  chosen  to  follow. 
It  has  a  glorious  and  a  noble  history.  Men 
and  women  like  you  through  the  centuries 
have  brought  solace  and  comfort  to  their 
fellow  men  in  the  times  when  It  is  most 
needed.  You  in  your  lives  continue  to  do 
'hat  very  thing.  Therefore.  I  say  to  you. 
cherish  a  certain  holy  pride,  a  Justified  pnde 
1:1  your  profession,  in  what  you  do  in  life 
There  must  inevitably  be  for  you  times  of 
discouragement,  as  there  are  for  alt  men. 
Your  work  must  encounter  diflBctUties  and 
failures,  as  doe.s  the  work  of  all  men.  Your 
high  hopes,  the  things  that  you  would  like 
:o  do  and  to  achieve,  will  in  part  at  least 
elude  vou  But  remember  this  happens  to  all 
men  In  no  way  does  It  diminish  the  value  of 
vour  contribution  to  your  fellow  men.  And 
that  realization,  coupled  with  the  results  of 
your  work  that  you  will  see  so  often  in  the 
lives  of  vour  fellOA-  men.  should  make  your 
life  rich  and  rewarding. 

If  I  may  suggest  one  thought,  it  would  be 
this  Never  forget  that  you  work  with  the 
help  of  God.  Your  efforts  to  serve  life  and 
to  eliminate  pvaln  are  based  up>an  the  per- 
vading providential  work  of  Almighty  God 
The  healing  that  you  effect  Is.  as  you  would 
be  the  first  to  say.  very  much  dependent 
upon  the  operation  of  those  laws  which  God 
the  Creator  has  put  Into  the  world  and  spe- 
cifically Into  that  wonderful  thing  which  we 
(.all  the  human  body  I  would  prefer  to  say 
the  human  person.  I  think,  again,  that  most 
of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  mistake, 
particularly  in  medicine,  to  see  man  as  any- 
thing but  a  united  person,  having  in  him- 
self matter  and  spirit — matter  and  spirit  so 
closely  Interacting  in  man's  life  that  they 
(.aruiot   be  separated.   It   is  the  whole  man 
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that  you  5^rve  And  you  serve  him  best  by 
recognizing  his  .spiritual  reality. 

That  leads  me  to  the  third  consideration 
I  would  offer  today.  It  is  this.  Always  re- 
member the  human  dignity  of  the  men  and 
women  you  serve  You  will  see  such  persons 
often  at  their  very  weakest,  at  those  times 
in  life  when  they  are  at  their  worst,  by  hu- 
man standard.-  You  will  .see  them  in  the 
times  when  their  dignity  is  least  apparent 
It  Is  then  that  you  must  remember  they 
are  human  persons,  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  that  dignity  which  our  age  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  value.  Recognize  in 
rhem.  m  whatever  condition  you  find  them, 
their  basic  human  personality  Remember 
they  are  your  equals  before  God  your  Cre- 
ator. Remember  that  in  serving  them  with 
such  respect,  you  contribute  to  the  service 
of  mankind  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  med- 
ical profession.  This  is  true  whether  you  are 
.1  doctor,  nurse  or  assisting  personnel. 

We  must  all  of  us  remember  that  such  hu- 
man dignity,  the  Inviolability  of  the  human 
person,  comes  from  God.  It  exists  prior  to  and 
Uidependent  of  any  civil  government.  It 
cannot  be  affected  by.  nor  taken  away  by. 
any  form  of  human  government.  When  civil 
powers  try  to  do  that,  to  alienate  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  we  call  it.  and  we  are  right 
ir.  calling  it.  tyranny, 

I:  is  no  news  to  you.  of  course,  when  I  re- 
call that  much  of  the  ethics  of  the  medical 
profe.-sion  are  drawn  from  and  based  upon 
that  fundamental  fact  The  human  person 
li  inviolable.  Serve  him  with  a  con.-tar.'  re- 
alization of  that  truth. 

It  IS  then  with  deep  respect  for  the  work 
•hat  you  do.  and  with  great  gratitude  to  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  that  I  assure  you  of 
my  pleasure  In  being  with  you  today  and 
that  I  offer  you  my  congratulations  and  the 
promise  of  my  prayers 

Mav  God  ble.ss  v  j\: 


A  DOLLARS-AND-CENTS  OBJECTION 
TO  THE  GENERAL  RE\'ENUE 
SHARING  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NFW    JERSEY 
I.N"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  197 1 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ob- 
jections to  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  of  the  administration  are  not 
based  on  philosophical  or  frivolous  rea- 
.sons  Rather,  my  opposition  is  based 
strictly  on  dollars  and  cents. 

Some  simple  arithmetic  proves  this 
proposal  is  a  bad  deal  for  my  district  and 
for  n-.y  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  calculate  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
my  district  almost  $10  million  in  income 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  .?6  million  my  four 
counties  and  44  municipalities  are  sup- 
posed to  get  back,  according  to  Treas- 
ury projections 

The  difference  of  S3. 744. 217.58  be- 
tween what  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay 
for  what  their  local  governments  get 
bick  gets  lost  somewhere  in  the  Federal 
aid  pipeline. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  too  bright  to 
figure  out  this  is  a  bad  deal,  any  way  you 
look  at  it. 

My  figures  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
New  Jersey  taxpayers  currently  pay  SI. 62 
for  every  dollar  the  State  gets  back  from 
Uncle  Sam  in  various  grants-in-aid  pro- 
■zrams 
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Twenty-one  other  States,  all  in  the 
northern  area  of  the  Nation,  will  be  sim- 
ilarly ••shortchanged"  under  the  admin- 
istration's S5  billion  general  revenue 
plan. 

Another  fact,  on  which  mv  figuring 
•A-as  ba.sed.  i.'^  that  though  it  seems  fash- 
ionable to  say  thus  program  will  be  fi- 
nanced with  new  money  somehow  dis- 
connected from  taxation,  the  truth  is 
this  $5  billion  program  will  sooner  or 
later  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers 

To  merely  say  there  will  be  no  increa.se 
in  taxation  to  pay  for  Federal  profframs 
^u;?h  as  this  because  we'i-o  a.sk^d  to  "pav 
for'  it  by  increasintr  the  national  dpbt 
is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lar^e  portion  of  my 
four-county  district  in  southern  New 
Jersey  is  dt-sitmated  as  eronomicallv  de- 
pressed by  the  Government.  Unemploy- 
ment run.s  as  hi 'h  as  IT  percent  m  on» 
area  of  .seasonal  employment 

Yet  the.se  soctions  are  tht'  ones  hit 
hard-'st  by  ih;.-  unfair  money-changing 
schem  ' 

To  mak"  matters  even  worse  under 
this  .uenerai  .sharin';  plan,  taxpayers  m 
my  district  -.vould  have  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional S 10. 185.209  ;n  income  tax-s  as  their 
share  of  what  ih?  State  government 
vould  receive  in  shared  izeneral  revenues. 

For  this,  presuming  the  State  actually 
passes  throu  h  the  money  it  receives  to 
the  people  in  the  form  of  benefits  and 
.services,  the  people  of  my  district  would 
benefit  in  an  estimated  dollar  amount 
of  only  S6. 291. 219.  Aeain.  the  difference 
of  $3  million  ata  lost  •?omewh°r'  alons 
the  line. 

When  I  revealed  last  month  that  to  y?t 
'he  $134  million  m  Fcdeial  revenues  to 
be  shared  with  the  State,  counties,  and 
municipalities  it  would  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers of  New  Jersey  some  S2.:0  million. 
some  eyebrows  were  raised  in  my  State. 

Even  some  of  the  State,  county,  and 
municipal  officials  who  had  been  drooling 
(•ver  the  prospects  of  this  financial  wind- 
fall are  now  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  taxpayers  who  elect  them  and  me  mil 
be  the  ones  to  suffer  under  this  scheme. 

And  though  it  is  politically  more  de- 
sirable for  Unr!"  Sam  to  do  the  dirty 
woik  of  collectins  increased  taxes,  many 
of  these  officials  m  New  Jersey  now  know 
that,  armed  with  the  fjct.-..  the  voters 
will  not  be  fooled  by  this  deception. 

To  further  bring  the  point  home,  once 
I  discovered  the  SlOO  million  discrepancy 
on  the  Slate  level  and  the  $3.7  million  in 
lost  fimds  on  my  district  level.  I  calcu- 
lated what  taxpayers  in  each  of  the  44 
municipalities  and  four  counties  m  my 
district  will  have  to  pay  for  what  they 
get  back.  This  information  has  been  pro- 
vided to  coimty  officials,  mayors,  and  the 
New  Jersey  media. 

Tomorrow.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  insert  m 
the  Record  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the 
allocation  of  the  Federal  tax  burden  by 
State  As  prepared  by  the  respected  Tax 
Foundation.  Inc..  this  data  eives  not  only 
a  percentage  figure  on  the  relative  tax 
burdens  of  the  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  it  also  shows  the  tax 
burden  tor  each  dollar  of  Federal  aid 
received  by  each  State. 

In  all  honesty  and  fairness,  each  of  my 
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distinguished  colleagues  should  I  feel. 
rpveal  to  vour  constituents  what  the  tax 
bill  would  be  if  general  revenue  sharing 

'^  n  i?true  that  only  a  half-dozen  States 
u-ill  be  seriously  shortchanged  by  these 
ca  culations,  but  these  are  the  Stat^ 
where  the  greatest  need  for  increased 
stAte  and  municipal  revenues  exists. 

the  necessity,  under  our 


I  recognize 
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Federal  system,  for  the  more  populated, 
industrialized  States  such  as  New  Jersey 
to  pay  into  the  Federal  Treasury  more 
than  we  get  back  thereby,  in  effect,  sub- 
sidizing the  other  30  States. 

But  this  "Federal  aid  pipeline'^  should 
be  limited  to  specific  Federal  programs 
of  national  importance  such  as  defense, 
research,  welfare  and  the  like. 

When  it  comes  to  direct  aid  to  State 
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and  local  governments.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
draw  the  Une  and  say  the  distribution 
formula  should  correlate  more  closely 
with  what  the  States  and  localities  pay 
into  the  Treasury. 

For  the  Record,  I  insert  the  break- 
down of  the  burden  to  taxpayers  in  the 
four  counties  and  44  municipalities  in 
my  district  for  what  they  would  receive 
under  the  general  revenue  sharing  plan. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  COST  TO  TAXPAYERS  IN  MUNICIPALITIES  OF  THE  20  DISTRICT  (NEW  JERSEY)  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

(Prepared  by  U.S.  Representative  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.  (R  N.J.)  Apr.  1,  1971] 


Shared 
revenue  i 


Burden  to 
taxpayers- 


Atlantic  County  municipalities: 

Absecon  City, 

Atlantic  City 

Brigantine  City  

Buena  Borough. 

Buena  Vista  Township 

Egg  Harbor  City, 

Egg  Harbjr  Township. . 

Galloway  Township 

Hamilton  Township. 

Hammonton  City 

Linwood  City  — 

Margate  City  .       ,r-' 

Mullica  Township 

Northfield  City 

Pleasantville 

Somers  Point 

Ventnor  City. 


$58.  207 
,406,361 
90,  89b 
17,923 
11,09b 
39.  260 
4/  795 
37.00b 
44.039 
99.  772 
65,632 
163.441 
10,412 
66,  742 
104,  722 
62,645 
56,927 


J94 

,278, 

147, 

29, 

17, 

63, 

77 

51. 

71. 

161, 

106, 

264, 

16. 

108, 

169, 

101. 

92, 


295,  34 
304,  82 
249. 90 
035.  26 
973, 90 
601.20 
427.90 
848.10 
343.18 
630.64 
323.84 
774.42 
867.  44 
122.04 
649.64 
484. 90 
221.74 


Shared 

revenue' 


Burden  to 
taxpayers' 


Woodbine  Borough. 
Upper  Township... 


J5. 036 
6.401 


J8.158.  32 
10,369,62 


Subtotal 


2,382,873      3,852,154.26 


II  Cape  May  County  municipalities: 
Cape  May  City.-.   .  — 

Lower  Township 

Middle  Township.   

North  Wildwood      ~— 

Ocean  City...  

Wildwood  City. ...     .--       -,- 
Wildwood  Crest  Borough 


62,645 
26, 202 
49,  502 
26, 458 
353, 852 
224,806 
66,571 


101.484.90 
42,447.24 
80.193.24 
42.861.96 
573,240.24 
364,185.72 
107,845.02 


Subtotal .- 

Ill,  Cumberland  County  municipalities; 

Bridgeton  City 

Commercial  Tov.nship..,,. 

Fairfield  Township 

Hopewell  Township 

Lawrence  Township. 

Maurice  Piver  Township  . . 

Millville.. 

Upper  Deerfield  Township.   ... 

Vlneland  City 


821.473      1,330.786.26 


Subtotal.  

IV.  Salem  County  municipalities: 

Oldmans  Township. 

Penns  Grove  City.       

Pilesgrove  Township  

Pittsgrove  Township 

Salem  City 

Upper  Penns  Neck  Township. 
Upper  Pittsgrove  Township... 
Woodstown  City..   


114,451 

185,410.62 

6.230 

10.092,60 

6.828 

11,061,36 

5,206 

8.433.72 

11,607 

18.803.34 

8,705 

14.102.10 

275,588 

446,452.56 

10.242 

16,592.04 

467, 365 

757.131.30 

906,222 

1.468.079.64 

4,267 

6.912.54 

19,630 

31.800.60 

6,401 

10,369,62 

20,654 

33,459.48 

60,341 

97,752,42 

35.931 

58.  208. 22 

5,121 

8  296.  02 

53,854 

87.243.48 

Subtotal. 


299, 399 


485.026.38 


I  Amount  municipalities  would   receive  Irom   Federal   Government.   Source:  U.S.  Treasury       'Amount  taxpayers  in  municipalities  would  be  assessed  on  Income  taxes  to  pay  tor  shared 

Hiiiuum   (.1UIMV..KO  revenues  to  their  municipality. 

Department 

THE  COST  TO  TAXPAYERS  IN  THE  2D  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  (NEW  JERSEY)  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
[Prepared  by  U.S.  Representative  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.  (R-NJ.),  Apr.  1,  1971] 


Shared 
revenue  i 


Burden  to 
taxpayers- 


Shared 
revenue  i 


Burden  to 
taxpayers- 


i    District  summary  ,      ,,  ., 

A.  Total  4  county  governments *l'5nS-Qf?  i^^^'nAc?* 

B.  Total  44  municipalities  - 4,408,967  7,136.046.54 

C   Subtotal                                 6.049,251  9,793,468,58 

^•^''"'°"' ■ -6,049,251.00 

D.  Total  lost  in  Federal  pipeline 3.744.217.58 

II.  Atlantic  County  summary 

A.  County  government  . ,  ffHiS  HU'tr^fi 

B.  Total  to  17  municipalities        2.382,873  3.852.154.26 

'^•S"""'^' -    -"  '■'''•''' JiiM-^i 

D.  Total  lost  in  Federal  pipeline - - 1.8%.739.46 

III   Cape  May  County  summary: 

A.  County  government 346,085  ,»"■"'■'" 

B.  Total  to  9  municipalities 821,473  1,330,786.26 


'Figures  tor  fiscal  year  1972  provided  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 


0.  Subtotal -      $1,167,558    $1.891.443.96 

-1.167,558.00 

D.  Total  lost  in  Federal  pipeline - 723.885.96 

IV.  Cumberland  County  summary: 

A.  County  government IJ^lll      ,  ?31'x52?; 

I  B.  Total  to  9  municipalities 906.222      1,468,079.64 

C   Subtotal -.        1,282.179      2.077.129.98 

-1.282,179.00 

D.  Total  lost  in  Federal  pipeline ■■        794.950.98 

V.  Salem  County  summary: 

A.  County  government..    228.732  370,545.84 

B.  Total  to  9  municipalities -  299.399         485,026.38 

C.  Subtotal       M8.131         855,572.22 

-528.131.00 

D.  Total  lost  in  Federal  pipeline 327.441.22 

:  Based  on  current  $1  62  average  taxation  from  New  Jersey  required  to  secure  each  $1  in  Federal 
grants-in-aid. 


ELWOOD   L.    BEAN   RETIRING;    EX- 
PERT ON  WATER  PURIFICATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man 
who  converted  Philadelphia's  notorious 
"chlorine  cocktails"  into  good-tasting 
water  some  25  years  ago  is  retiring  this 
week  after  30  years  of  service. 


Elwood  L.  Bean,  a  nationally  recog- 
nized authority  on  water  purification  who 
has  been  chief  of  water  treatment  since 
1953,  will  be  honored  at  a  farewell  din- 
ner Wednesday.  March  31,  at  6:15  p.m. 
in  the  Philadelphia  Engineers'  Club,  1317 
Spruce  Street.  Many  public  oflBcials  and 
engineers  will  attend. 

Bean,  who  is  70,  has  been  responsible 
for  operation  of  the  city's  water  treat- 
ment plants,  as  well  as  for  research  on 
water  quality.  He  supervised  250  sani- 
tary engineers,  chemists,  and  plant  op- 
erators. 


Bean  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
expert  on  water  treatment  and  water 
quality.  For  the  past  10  years,  he  has 
been  chairman  of  a  committee  set  up  by 
the  American  Water  Works  A.'^sociation 
to  establish  quality  goals  for  potable  wa- 
ter. The  goals  developed  by  this  commit- 
tee have  been  adopted  by  thousands  of 
water  utilities,  and  this  has  led  to  an  up- 
grading of  water  quality  in  many  com- 
munities. 

Water  Commissioner  Samuel  S.  Baxter 
said  that  Bean's  knowledge  has  been  in- 
valuable to  Philadelphia.  He  said: 
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He  I  limed  waier  treatmetii  here  into  an 
advai.ced  science.  MuCh  of  the  Improvement 
lu  Philadelphia  b  water  in  the  past  15  year.^ 
can  be  traced  to  Mr  Bean's  expert  knowl- 
edge and  counsel. 

In  the  1940's.  Bean  headed  a  small 
study  committee  which  drew  up  criteria 
for  the  new  water  treatment  plants  that 
Philadelphia  .subsequently  built.  These 
planus  are  among  the  most  modern  in 
the  countiT 

Bean  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1940  with 
inu:h  experience  behind  him.  For  10 
years  he  had  been  in  charge  of  water 
purification  at  Providence,  R.I.,  and  he 
managed  several  water  plants  for  New 
England  Water,  Light  &  Power  Asso- 
ciates. 

In  Philadelphia  he  faced  a  serious  chal- 
lenge. The  city's  water  was  evil  smelling, 
bad  tasting,  and  bacteriologically  unsat- 
isfactory. One  of  Bean's  first  acts,  when 
he  was  made  nrincipal  assistant  in  charge 
of  laboratories  in  1947,  was  to  correct  the 
chlorine  dosa<?e  and  to  u^e  carbon  for  the 
first  time  to  reduce  tastes  and  odors. 
O'her  chemicals  were  subsequently 
added,  and  the  new  treatment  plants 
eventually  gave  him  the  tools  he  needed 
to  upgrade  the  city's  water. 

Bean  has  been  active  outside  his  job. 
He  has  written  more  than  40  technical 
a'-ticles.  which  have  been  published  in 
engineering  magazines  or  presented  to 
engineering  societies.  He  i.s  also  the  co- 
author of  a  book.  "Water  Purification 
Control."  published  in  1966. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion named  him  to  national  advisory 
committees  on  water  standards,  and  he 
has  also  advised  the  National  Sanitation 
Found  ition  on  treatment  equipment  for 
small  v^ater  utilities.  Much  of  his  volun- 
tarv  service,  however,  has  been  with  the 
American  Water  Works  Association. 

A  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Federation,  Bean  is  a  registered 
professional  engineer  in  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Rhode  Island. 

His  education  has  been  extensive.  He 
studied  engineering  and  business  for  4 
years  at  Brown  University,  1926-30,  and 
later  took  engineering  courses  at  St. 
Josephs  Coiiege.  Drexel,  and  Princeton 
University.  He  completed  courses  in 
public  administration  at  Fels  Institute 
of  Local  and  State  Government. 

Bean  lives  at  3249  Disston  Street.  He 
hp.s  a  son  and  daughter-in-law  and  two 
rj:andchildren.  who  live  ir.  Hawaii, 


ILO  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY  IN- 
VESTIGATES ALLEGED  VIOLA- 
TIONS OF  ILO  CONVENTIONS  BY 
GREECE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
.Speaker,  in  view  of  the  growing  interest 
in  the  operations  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  recent  report  of  an  ILO 
Commission  of  Inquiry  investigating  al- 
leged violations  of  ILO  conventions  by 
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Greece.  This  case  has  been  of  interest  to 
many  Americans,  mcluding  members  of 
the  APL-CIO  as  well  as  Members  of  this 
Hotise,  who  have  raised  questions  regard- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  U.N.  system  to 
implement  its  .standards,  particularly 
those  standards  of  the  ILO  embodied  in 
the  International  Labor  Code. 

During  the  1968  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  a  group  of 
workers  filed  complaints  alleging  that 
Greece  was  not  securing  effective  observ- 
ance of  two  ILO  conventions  which  it 
had  ratified — convention  No.  87  en  free- 
dom of  association  and  the  right  to  orga- 
nize, and  convention  No.  98  on  the  right 
to  organize  and  collective  bargaining. 

.Acting  on  the  complaints  the  ILO  gov- 
erning body  m  March  1969.  a.opointed  a 
three-man  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which 
held  four  sessions  in  Geneva  between 
July  1969.  and  October  1979.  The  com- 
mis.sion  had  originally  intended  to  visit 
Greece  in  the  course  of  its  investigation, 
out  when  the  Greek  Government  with- 
drew ius  cooperation  in  the  inquiry,  ob- 
jecting on  procedural  grounds  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  particular  witness,  this  was 
abandoned.  Ttie  commission  has  recom- 
mended that  "as  soon  as  the  Government 
of  Greece  is  satisfied  that  freedom  of  as- 
sociation is  fully  restored — it  should  in- 
vite the  ILO  to  .send  to  Greece  a  fact- 
finding commission  or  similar  body  which 
will  be  able  to  complete  the  task  which 
this  commission  has  had  to  leave  un- 
done.' 

The  three  members  of  the  commission 
were: 

Lord  Devlin.  United  Kingdom  Privy 
Councillor.  High  Court  Judge  in  the 
Queens  Bencii  Division.  1943  60:  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal.  1960-61:  Lord  of  Ap- 
peal in  O-dina...  House  oi  Lords  and 
Judicip.l  Ccnv.r.::tee  of  th-  Privy  Council 
19j1:  Judge  of  the  Ad.niinistrative  Tribu- 
niU  of  the  ILO  chairman  of  the  commi.--- 
sion. 

Ja'^ques  Ducoux.  France:  Councillor  of 
SMtf :  mpm'oer  of  Factfinding  and  Con- 
ciuatKin  Co.aim.ission  of  Freedom  of  .■\-- 
sociation  which  examined  the  trad? 
union  situation  in  Greece  in  1966. 

M.  K.  Vellodi.  India:  former  Prime 
?.Iinister  of  tiie  State  of  Hyderabad: 
lormer  Secreta  y  o:  State  and  Secretary 
of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  of  India:  and 
former  Aa:ba.s.sador  of  India  to  S'  :tze:- 
land. 

K'NDt.NGS    .\N0    CONCLUSIONS.    GOVERNMENT 
.\CTlONS 

The  commission',?  find:n'?s  ;ire  dividrd 
into  two  categories:  the  first  concerning 
I'Ctions  taken  by  the  government  follow - 
mz  the  coup  d'etat  of  April  21.  1967. 
which  the  government  contended  were 
t'  mpovary  mea.'-ures  justified  by  the  ex- 
;.-tencc  of  a  state  of  emergency,  and  the 
second  relating  to  legislative  decrees  pro- 
mul.?ated  in  May  10?9  which  "ere  in- 
tended to  form  a  pemianent  pirr  of  the 
law  jf  Greece  relating  to  trade  union 
matt  *rs. 

The  commission  found  no  evidence 
tliat  a  state  of  emergency  existed  in 
Greece  in  1967  or  tliat  there  were  excep- 
tional circumstances  such  as  would 
ju:;tify  temporary  noncompliance  with 
ILO  c.">nventions.  Temporary  measures, 
which    included    dissolution    of    trade 
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unions  and  confiscation  of  a.ssets,  deten- 
tion, arrest,  interrogation,  and  dismissal 
of  trade  union  officers,  general  interfer- 
ence in  trade  union  matters.  ?r.d  the 
control  over  establishment  of  new  un- 
ions, were  foimd  to  constitute  breaches 
of  convention  No.  87. 

Provisions  of  legislative  decrees  Nos 
18.5  and  186  dealing  with  requirements 
for  holding  trade  union  office,  the  limita- 
tion of  remuneration  of  trade  union  o!- 
ficers,  quahflcation.=  for  collective  bar- 
,'aimng.  and  the  financing  of  trade 
tuiions  were  found  to  constitute  breaches 
of  conventions  Nos.  87  and  93. 

DISSOLUTION 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  com- 
muttee  established  that  approximately 
2'jO  workers'  organizations  had  been  dis- 
.solveri  by  administrative  authority.  The 
-overnment,  while  contending  that  the 
organizations  were  Communist  con- 
trolled, offered  no  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  political  activity  in  any  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations. The  commission  concluded 
that  on  this  ba.sis  there  could  be  no  find- 
ing that  any  of  the  dissolved  organiza- 
tions had  allowed  its  proper  objects  to  be 
perverted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  couid 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  organization 
■for  furthering  and  defending  the  inter- 
ests of  workers"  within  the  meaning  of 
article  10  of  convention  No.  87.  Tlie  com- 
mission, therefore,  concluded  that  the 
government  acted  in  breach  of  article  4  of 
convention  No.  87  which  provides  that 
■  Workers'  and  employers'  organizations 
shall  not  be  liable  to  be  dissolved  or  sus- 
pended by  administrative  authority." 

DETENTION,     ARREST.     INTERROGATION     AND    DW- 
MISSAL  OF  TRADE   UNION    OFncEES 

The  commission  detennined  that  arti- 
cle 3  of  convention  No.  87  which  provides 
that  "Workers'  and  employers'  organiza- 
tions shall  have  the  right  to  draw  up  their 
constitution  and  rules  to  elect  their  rep- 
resentatives in  full  freedom  to  organize 
their  administration  and  activities  and  to 
formulate  their  programs."  and  that 
"The  public  authorities  shall  refrain 
from  any  interference  which  would  re- 
strict this  right  or  impede  the  lawful  ex- 
ercise thereof,"  prohibited  public  au- 
thorities from  depriving  trade  union  of- 
ficers of  their  freedom  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  their  trade  union  activity  The 
commission  was  presented  with  proof 
that  122  trade  union  officers  had  been  in 
detention  for  more  than  23  years  and 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  detained 
persons  had  t>e€n  afforded  no  opportunity 
to  present  a  defense.  'While  the  commis- 
sion was  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  could 
go  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  a  presump- 
tion of  innocence  drawn  from  these  de- 
tentions without  initiation  of  any  court 
proceedings  constituted  a  breach  of  con- 
vention No.  87,  the  commission  did  con- 
clude that  the  proof  of  go:  err^ment  inter- 
ference m  the  functioning  of  trade  unions 
was  so  conclusivr  in  other  respects  a.s 
to  ;^ut  the  burden  of  pioof  on  the  govern- 
ment to  explain  the  circumsunces  m 
which  military  orders  of  dismissal  and 
replacement  of  union  officials  were 
made.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  ex- 
planation the  commission  felt  justified 
m  infenng  that  widespread  dismissal  of 
trade  union  leaders  was  not  confined  to 
Communists  or  politically  active  trade 
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muonists  and  that  .  uch  removals  from 
office  constituted  a  breach  of  article  3  of 
convention  No.  87. 

-rs!  Rv:  INIFRFERFNCE  BY  THE  AirTHORITIES  IN 
''    ■  I.IADF  UVION   M,\TTERS 

The  commission  detennined  that  ad- 
Hi-iiiite  evidence  existed  to  establish  that 
Se'n  Apii!  19S7  and  the  end  of  1968 
nolice  oresencc  at  trade  union  meetings 
ne  tricted  and  impeded  the  free  discus- 

.on  of  legitimate  trade  union  matters. 
The  commission  also  found  that  the  res- 
i<mations  of  trade  union  officers  whom 

he  authorities  wished  removed  were 
fo'ced  and  that  lists  of  candidates  for 
oace  were  checked  by  the  authorities  in 
order  to  approve  or  remove  names  of 
■ndividucl:.  Tiiese  actions  were  found 
to  constitute  an  infringement  of  article 
3  of  convention  No.  37. 

FST.«.BU.SHMtNT    OF    NEW    ITNIONS 

Tlie  conimis.sion  found  that  in  the 
months  following  the  revolution  a  new 
rnion  c^peciallv  one  intended  to  replace 
a"  dissolved  union,  could  not  be  estab- 
lished without  previous  authorization 
and  control  by  the  military  a'lthonties. 
The  cnmmi.sMon  concluded  that  inter- 
ference of  this  ni  turc  cmtravened  both 
article  2  which  provides  that  "Workers 
and  employers  without  distinction  what- 
soever, shall  h've  the  right  to  establish 
.ind.  subject  onl-  to  the  rules  of  the  or- 
ganization copcerned,  to  join  organiza- 
tion? of  their  own  ch.-:osing  without  pre- 
vious authorization,"  and  article  3  of 
convention  No.  87. 

LEGISLATIVE    P'j.-REES 

In  Its  examination  of  legislative  de- 
crees Nos,  185  and  186  the  commassion 
considered  to  what  extent,  if  any,  leg- 
islative provisions  went  beyond  the  le- 
gitimate prrte?ticn  of  the  pubhc  interest 
and  interest.-^  of  trade  union  members 
a.eain.=t  indiscriminate  or  wrongful  use 
of  authority  by  t'-ade  union  leaders. 

REQmREMrNr.S   FOR    HOLDING    TRADE 
vy.tO'.-'    Olf'ICE 

The  commission  found  that  the  provi- 
sion of  legislative  decree  No.  185  requir- 
ing that  to  be  elected  to  a  trade  union 
office  a  candidate  must  have  worked  for 
p.  total  of  600  days  and  not  less  than 
50  days  in  each  of  the  6  years  prior  to  the 
dat?  of  elections  imposed  a  requirement 
running  counter  to  article  3  of  conven- 
tion No.  87  establishing  that  workers' 
organizations  shall  have  the  right  to  elect 
their  representatives  in  full  freedom. 

REMUNERATION  OP  TRADE  UNION  OFFICZHS 

Section  10  of  legislative  decree  No.  185 
limited  the  remuneration  which  trade 
unions  might  pay  to  members  of  their 
executive  committees,  their  staff  and 
legal  advisers.  The  commission  found  no 
evidence  of  abuse  in  payment  of  salaries 
which  might  have  justified  such  a  pro- 
vision. The  commission  accepted  the 
argument  that  such  limitations  might 
prevent  unions  from  freely  engaging  staff 
and  legal  swlvisers  and  might  be  detri- 
mental to  the  efiBcient  running  of  the 
trade  union  organizations.  The  comnais- 
sion  concluded  that  the  limitations  on 
remuneration  constituted  an  infringe- 
ment of  article  3  of  convention  No.  87 
which  provides  that  public  authorities 
shall  refrain  from  suiy  interference  which 
would  restrict  or  impede  the  lawful  exer- 
cise of  right  to  organize  union  activities. 
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COLLECTrVE  BAROAININC 

The  commission  found  that  the  mem- 
bership requirements  imposed  by  legis- 
lative decree  No.  186  which  must  be  met 
before  any  trade  union  could  enter  Into 
negotiations  on  a  collective  agreement 
had  the  practical  effect  of  reducing  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  organizations 
capable  of  concluding  collective  agree- 
ments. The  commission  further  found 
that  the  requirement  relating  to  absolute 
independence  and  the  activities  devel- 
oped by  a  union  was  vague  and  afforded 
no  precise  criteria  for  objective  imple- 
mentation. 

The  commission  concluded  that  these 
provisions  were  not  in  harmony  with 
article  3  of  convention  No.  87  and  article 
4  of  convention  No.  98  which  provides 
that  "measures  appropriate  to  national 
conditions  shall  be  taken,  where  neces- 
sary, to  encourage  and  promote  the  full 
development  and  utilization  of  machin- 
ery for  voluntary  negotiation  between 
employers  or  employers'  organizations 
and  workers'  organizations,  with  a  view 
to  the  regulation  of  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  by  means  of  collective 
agreements,"  as  they  restricted  the  right 
of  trade  unions  to  organize  their  activ- 
ities and  could  have  an  effect  contrary  to 
promoting  voluntary  collective  bargain- 
ing. 


FINANCING     OF     TRADE     UNIONS 

The  Commission  found  that  provisions 
of  legislative  decree  No.  186  concerning  a 
system  of  financing  for  trade  unions 
through  a  workers'  fund  constituted 
State  control  which  interfered  with  the 
kind  of  financial  independence  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  guarantees  laid 
down  in  convention  No.  87. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  accordance  with  article  28  of  the 
ILO  constitution  the  Commission  was  re- 
quired to  make  such  recommendations  as 
it  might  consider  proper  regarding  the 
steps  which  should  be  taker  to  meet  the 
complaint. 

The  Commission  made  general  obser- 
vations on  freedom  of  association  in 
Greece,  as  it  found  it  to  be  and  as  it  hoped 
it  would  develop  in  the  future.  The  Com- 
mission made  detailed  recommendations 
putting  forward  proposals  for  improve- 
ments in  those  provisions  contained  in 
the  legislative  decrees  which  it  found  to 
be  contrary  both  to  the  spirit  and  to  the 
letter  of  conventions  Nos.  87  and  98. 

The  specific  recommendations  called 
for: 

Repeal  of  the  present  requirements  for 
holding  trade  union  office,  and  those 
concerning  pay  of  union  officials,  staff, 
and  legal  advisers: 

Review  of  legislation  on  strikes  to 
make  it  more  flexible,  with  the  assistance 
of  ILO  exports,  if  the  Government  so 
desires; 

Extensive  recasting  of  provisions  con- 
cerning collective  bargaining,  including 
the  definition  of  trade  unions  qualified 
to  negotiate,  again  with  the  possible 
assistance  of  ILO  experts: 

Reform  of  the  system  of  financing 
trade  unions; 

Regular  reports  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  on  action  taken  to  give  effect  to 
the  Commission's  recommendations;  and 

Invitation  by  Greece  of  an  ILO  fact- 
finding group  when  the  government  con- 
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siders  that  freedom  of  association  is  fully 
restored  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter. 

THE  REPLY  OF  THE  GREEK  COVERNMEKT 

On  Januan.'  14,  1971.  the  Greek  Minis- 
ter of  Labor,  on  behalf  of  his  Govern- 
ment, addressed  a  letter  to  the  director- 
general  of  the  ILO  accepting  the  findings 
of  the  ILO  Commission  of  Inquiry  and 
confirming  in  detail  a  previous  prelimi- 
nary statement  of  the  representative  of 
the  Greek  Government  to  the  ILO  gov- 
erning body. 
The  Minister  of  Labor's  letter  stated: 
In  accordance  with  tlie  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 29,  paragraph  2.  of  the  ILO  Ck)nstltutlon. 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  of  the  Greek 
Government's  views  on  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  appointed  under  Article  26 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  ILO  to  examine 
the  compla'.nts  concerning  the  observance 
by  Greece  of  the  Freedom  of  Association  and 
Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organise  Conven- 
tion (No.  87)  and  of  the  Right  to  Organise 
and  Collective  Bargaining  Convention  (No. 
98), 

I  wish  first  to  recall  the  statement  made 
bv  the  Greek  Government  representative  to 
the  ILO  Governing  Body  (181st  Session,  sit- 
ting of  18  November  1970) ,  which  set  out  the 
Greek.  Government's  views  on  the  matter, 
ind.  A^^ith  respec  to  each  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations,  to  state  the  foUowlng: 

•1  Repeal  of  Section  9  of  Legislative  De- 
cree No  185  1969  (Requirements  for  the 
holding  of  trade  union  office)  :  The  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  has  already  decided  that  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  shall  prepare  a  draft  leg- 
islative decree  coiicernlng  occupational  asso- 
ciations, which  will  contain  special  provi- 
sions on  the  maf.er.  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  above-mentioned  statement  of 
tl^e  Greek  Government  representative  to  the 
ILO  Governing  Body 

•■2.  Repeal  of  Section  10  of  Legislative  De- 
cree No.  185,' 1969  (Remuneration  of  trade 
union  officers,  staff,  etc.i:  FoUowlng  the 
statement  made  to  the  ILO  Governing  Body, 
action  has  been  initiated  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter by  legislation  with  u  view  to  repe.il:ng 
the  above-mentioned   section. 

•■3.  Amendment  of  the  Provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 3.  4  and  5  of  Legislative  Decree  No 
185  1969  (Right  to  strike):  Despite  the 
statement  In  the  Commission's  Report  (par- 
aeraph  275 )  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions 
of  Legislative  Decree  No.  185  which  concern 
the  right  to  strike  do  not  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  Convention  No.  87,  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  no  objection  to  making  these  pro- 
visions more  flexible. 

•4.  Amendment  of  the  Provisions  of  Legis- 
lative Decree  No.  186  1969  concerning  Col- 
lective Bargaining:  The  study  of  this  matter 
has  been  completed  and  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  included  In  ir.s  work  programme 
fr.T  1971  the  reform  of  the  legislation  on  col- 
lective bargaining  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
any  contradictions  between  the  provisions 
of  "the  national  legislation  and  those  of  In- 
ternational Conventions. 

■'5.  Financing  of  Trade  Unions:  The  Greek 
Government  accepts  the  Commission's  view 
that,  despite  the  improvement  Introduced 
by  section  10  of  Legislative  Decree  No.  185' 
1969.  the  system  that  has  been  applied  for 
the  past  thirty  years  Is  not  entirely  appro- 
priate and  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
settle  the  matter  from  the  legislative  point 
of  view. 

"6.  Information  concerning  the  Applica- 
tion of  Section  6  of  Legislative  Decree  No. 
185  1969  (Dissolution  of  trade  unions — dis- 
missal of  trade  union  officers  for  action 
against  the  State,  etc.):  The  Government 
will  provide  the  ILO  with  Information  con- 
cerning the  application  of  Section  6  of  Legis- 
lative Dpcree  No.  185  1969.  in  accordance 
A'lth  Article  22  of  the  ILO  Constitution. 
'Lastly,    I    would    again   point    out    that 
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the  Greek  Government  considers  that  the 
communication  of  this  additional  Informa- 
tion Anally  disposes  of  the  matters  raised 
by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  to  the  ILO,  In  reports  sub- 
mitted under  Article  22  of  the  ILO  Consti- 
tution, necessary  Information  on  the  step; 
taken  to  bring  Its  national  legislation  into 
fuller  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Con- 
ventions Nos.  87  and  98.  as  suggested  in  the 
Commission's  report  (paragraph  279.  p  57  < 
"1  have  the  honour  to  be.  etc. 

"P.  S.  Manalopoulos. 

"Minister  of  Labour/' 

SUBSEQUENT  ACTIVITY 

At  its  most  recent  session  concluding 
March  5,  1971,  the  ILO  governing  body 
decided  to  continue  to  keep  under  review 
the  efforts  of  the  Greek  Government  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry. 

This  case  is  another  example  of  the  dur- 
ability of  the  constitutional  machinery 
of  the  ILO — machinery  available  for  the 
supervision  of  the  application  of  con- 
ventions and  recommendations  adopted 
by  the  organization.  In  this  regard,  this 
House  can  note  with  deep  satisfaction 
that  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  ILO 
to  its  committee  of  outside  experts  re- 
sponsible for  a  key  role  in  this  consti- 
tutional process  of  the  ILO.  This  19- 
member  committee — known  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  on  the  Application  of 
Conventions  and  Recommendations — 
meets  every  year  to  examine  the  reports 
which  member  states  are  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ILO  on  their  implementation 
of  the  international  social  and  human 
rights  standards  developed  by  the  orga- 
nization during  its  50  years  existence. 

This  committee  of  experts  is  composed 
of  outstanding  personalities  serving  in 
their  independent  capacities.  Its  mem- 
bers, who  come  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  include  a  number  of  other  Chief 
Justices,  past  and  present,  as  well  as  a 
former  prime  minister  and  former  min- 
isters of  foreign  affairs,  labor,  and  jus- 
tice. Chief  Justice  Warren's  contribution 
to  this  committee  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  workers  of  the  world. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  HEALTH 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  health 
care  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  issue  on  the  American 
scene  today.  As  one  of  the  prime  spon- 
sors of  the  Health  Security  Act  of  1971. 
I  am  completely  convinced  that  the  sys- 
tem of  national  health  insurance  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation  is  the  only 
way  we  can  overcome  the  critical  health 
crisis  that  presently  exists,  and  fulfill 
the  Nation's  avowed  commitment  to  the 
fundamental  principle  that  health  care 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  privilege,  but 
a  matter  of  right  for  every  American  of 
ever>'  age. 

The  American  labor  movement  has 
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long  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  this  right.  It  is  the  principle  for 
which  the  late  Walter  Reuther  fomied 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  UAW  and  the  AFL- 
CIO.  with  the  support  of  all  organized 
labor,  developed  the  Health  Security 
Act  of  1971. 

Without  the  strong  role  organized 
labor  has  played  in  this  effort,  we  would 
not  be  in  the  position  we  are  today^ — 
on  the  threshold  of  turning  this  country 
around  from  the  inadequate  and  costly 
health  care  system  now  privileged  only 
to  that  portion  of  our  population  who 
can  afford  to  pay  its  high  costs,  to  a  sy.^;- 
tem  of  the  best  passible  quality  of  com- 
prehensive care  for  every  American  and 
at  a  cost  he  can  afford. 

Since  the  health  care  i.ssue  has  in  the 
last  year  or  .so  become  "an  idea  who.se 
time  has  come."  a  number  of  alternative 
proposals  has  surfaced  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  failing  health  services 
in  America.  Thi.s  year.  Congres.s  has  re- 
ceived President  Nixon's  proposal  for  a 
National  Health  Insurance  Partnership 
Since  it  is  the  President's  plan,  it  must 
perforce  lend  itself  to  careful  study  and 
consideration. 

The  AFL-CIO.  which  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  development  of  tlie  Health 
Security  Act  of  1971,  recently  undertook 
to  examine  tlie  President's  proposal 
Their  director  of  social  .security.  Mr.  Bert 
Seidman.  earlier  this  month  participated 
in  a  Labor  News  Conference,  presented 
as  a  public  service  by  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  Important  questions 
were  asked  and  answered  about  the 
President's  partnership  plan  as  opposed 
to  the  Health  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  health 
care  makes  it  imperative  that  we  in  the 
Congress  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
all  alternative  plans  presented  to  us. 
especially  about  the  administration  pro- 
posal Therefore,  I  wish  to  insert  here 
in  the  Record  the  transcript  of  the  Labor 
News  Conference,  as  well  as  the  digest  of 
the  program  prepared  as  an  AFL-CIO 
news  release.  The  program  tells  us  a 
great  deal: 

AFL-CIO    L.ABOR    NFWS    CONrERENCE 

March  17.  1971 
The  Administration's  medical  and  health 
care  plan  is  like  a  "jigsaw  puzzle"  that  can't 
be  put  together,  "because  so  many  pieces 
have  been  swept  under  the  rug.''  organized  la- 
ocir's  top  social  insurance  expert  declared 
today 

AFL-CIO  Director  of  Social  Security  Bert 
Seidman  stressed  that  the  Nixon  plan  pro- 
vides neither  the  "incentives  or  controls" 
needed  to  encourage  a  better  organized  and 
more  efficient  medical  care  delivery  system 
and  to  hold  down  costs.  The  result,  he  said. 
would  be  a  "big  bite"  out  of  the  "ordinary 
family's  income."  while  the  system  would 
fall  short  of  providing  the  kind  of  compre- 
hensive, quality  care  that  Americans  need. 

The  union  spokesman  called  for  passage 
of  the  National  Health  Security  bill  now 
pending  before  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  "would 
cover  a  larger  percentage  of  the  costs  of 
medical  care  than  any  other  proposal  that 
ha.s  been  made"  and  protect  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  employment 
Seidman  appeared  on  the  Labor  News  Con- 
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ference.  an  .^FL-CIO  produced  public  affairs 
interview  broadcai!  Tuesday  at  9.35  pm 
I  EST  I.  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
and  heard  m  Washington.  DC  over  WAVA 
FM. 

Pcaniint;  nut  that  the  Administration's 
plan  would  deny  coverage  to  part-time  em- 
pi  .vees.  domestic  workers  and  agricultural 
workers,  Seidman  warned  that  there  would 
be  a  very  r.-al  danger  that  a  great  manv 
■  low-income  people  .  who  have  a  desper- 
ate need  for  medical  care"  would  be  left  un- 
prutected  He  added  that  even  those  work- 
ers covered  by  the  Administration's  plan 
would  have  such  heavy  "out-of-pocket  costs" 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  kind 
<  1  across-the-board,  quality  care  "  that  thev 
iKod 

Seidman  said  that  the  National  Health  Se- 
curity bill,  which  has  bi-partisan  sponsor- 
ship In  Congress  and  is  the  "numljer-one 
legislative  objective  of  the  AFL-CIO."  stand.s 
a  good  chance  of  enactment  in  the  current 
Compress.  He  predicted,  "if  the  Congress  does 
i,ot  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  across-the-board,  quality  medical 
care,  it  will  be  "the  most  important  issue" 
in  the  1972  campaign 

Reporters  questioning  Seidman  were 
.Judith  Randal,  medical  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  and  Jerome  Brazda. 
editor  of  Washington  Report  on  Medicine  and 
Health 

-March   16,   197! 
Labor  News  Conffre.vce 
Subject:  National  Health  Security. 
Guest:    Bert  Seidman.  director  of  the  AFL- 

CIOs  Department  of  Social  Security, 
Reporters:   Judith  Randal,  medical  and  sci- 
ence writer  for  the  Washingtc  n  Evening 
Star.  Jerome  Brazda.  editor  o:  Washlne- 
tou  Report  on  Medicine  and  Health 
Moderator:  Frank  Harden. 

Mltual  Annodncer  The  following  time  li 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  station 
and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Svstem 

Harden.  LABOR  NEWS  CONFERENCE 
Welcome  to  another  edition  o5  LABOR  NEWS 
CONFERENCE,  a  public  affairs  program 
brought  to  you  bv  the  AFL-CIO  LABOR 
NEWS  CONFERENCE  brings  together  lead- 
ing AFL-CIO  representatives  and  rank.ns 
members  of  the  press,  Tociay'.i  guest  is  Bef 
Seidman.  director  of  the  .^FL-CIO>  Depar'- 
:nenc  of  Social  Security 

The  American  labor  movement  has  ion? 
fought  for  the  guarantee  that  .Americans  oi 
everv  age  and  circumstance  shall  have  aU 
iif  [he  very  best  health  and  medical  service^ 
und  treatment  that  ;hev  need  The  AFL-CIO 
firmly  believes  that  a  system  of  coniprehen- 
.^ive  national  health  insurance  is  the  surest 
Adv  to  achieve  that  goal  In  the  view  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  the  National  Health  Security  bill 
now  pending  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
H  'Use  of  Representatives  :s  the  onl>  trulv 
':'i)niprehnsive  program  to  a.ssure  quality 
health  care  for  all  Americans  Here  to  ques- 
tion Mr  Bert  Seidman  about  the  Nationa. 
Health  Security  bill,  how  It  differs  from 
other  proposals,  and  prospects  for  enact- 
ment of  such  a  program  in  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, are  Judith  Randal,  medical  and  sci- 
ence wTiter  for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  and  Jerome  Brazda,  editor  of  Washing- 
ton Report  on  Medicine  and  Health  Your 
moderator,  Prank  Harden 

.And  now.  Miss  Randal.  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Randal.  Mr.  Seidman,  the  chief  alterna- 
tive at  the  moment,  to  the  Health  Security 
bill  is  the  Administration's  package  of  health 
reform  proposals.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
wrong  with  them,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  average   working  American' 

Seidman.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  aver- 
age American  worker.  Miss  Randal,  the  difR- 
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,uv  with  the  Administration's  proposals  is 
rhit  thev  are  not  going  to  provide  adequate 
net  th  care,  are  going  to  require  the  worker 
»nd  his  familv  to  pay  far  too  much  for 
health  care,  and  there  will  not  be  proper  In- 
centives or  controls  In  the  program. 

If  I  had  to  sum  it  up,  I  would  say  that  the 
v-ixon  Administration's  proposals  are  like   a 
'■iesaw  puzzle-a  Jigsaw  puzzle  that  you  can't 
put  together,  because  so  many  pieces  have 
heen  swept  under  the  rug. 
BR^ZPA    Then,  what  is  right  about  It? 
SnPM.^^•    Well,  a  couple  of  elements  of  the 
Nxon  proposal  are  worthwhile. 
■  "-The  most  important  are.  first  of  all,  em- 
-ha^is  on  expanding  what  are  called  "health 
maintenance  organizations,"  which  are  what 
•,ve   have   called,   for    a    long    time,    'prepaid 
iiroup  practice  plans." 

~  Of  course,  the  labor  movement  has  been 
'Df  this  a  long  time,  and  we  welcome  the 
^act  that  President  Nixon  now  recognizes 
•ha'  health  maintenance  organizations  can 
•nake  an  important  contribution  to  improv- 
"ng  medical  care.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  fhe 
President  s  proposal  does  not  really  provide 
•  he  re.«ources  that  are  necessary  to  expand 
the  health  maintenance  organizations  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  aspects  that 
are'prettv  good,  from  our  point  of  view- 
One  :s.  it  would  eliminate  the  premium 
that  older  people  have  to  pay  under  Medicare. 
This  IS  alFo  something  that  we  have  advo- 
cated for  along  time. 

Both  of  these  provisions  are  much  more 
adequately  dealt  with  In  the  Health  Security 

*"" 
Brazda.  Mr.  Seidman,  it  seems  inescapable 

that  national  health  Insurance  is  going  to  be 
a  maior  subject  before  Congress  this  year. 
.And.  of  course,  there  is  your  proposal  and 
the  Administration's  proposal.  There  are 
same  others,  too,  which  are  being  advanced 
bv  various  Congressmen.  The  American  Medi- 
cal .Association  bill,  for  instance,  has  more 
than  one  hundred  sponsors  in  Congress.  I 
wonder  if  vou  could  briefly  go  over  the  other 
major  plans— the  AMA's,  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry's, the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tions—and  tell  us  what  your  feelings  are 
about  these,  whether  you  think  there  is  any- 
thing useful,  or  whether  you  think  they 
should  be  totally  disregarded? 

Seidman  Well.  Mr.  Brazda.  I  think  that  the 
two  major  proposals  before  the  Congress  are 
the  Health  Security  bill,  which  Is  S.  3  In  the 
Senate  and  H  R  22  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Nixon  proposals  which. 
at  the  present  time,  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced as  bills. 

The.«e  are  the  two  major  proposals. 

There  are  other  proposals.  There  Is  the 
proposal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
to  provide  tax  credits  for  people  to  go  out 
and  buy  private  Insurance. 

There  is  the  proposal  of  the  Insurance 
companies  themselves,  which,  as  you  might 
expect,  also  Involves  the  purchase  of  private 
health  insurance,  and  in  many  respects,  is 
.similar  to  the  proposals  of  the  President. 

There  is  a  very  interesting,  but  rather 
complicated,  proposal  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  which  would  rely  on  some- 
thing called  a  "health  care  corporation.  ' 
which  would  pro\'lde  medical  care  to  people. 

But.  I  think  the  two  main  proposals  are 
the  Health  Security  bill,  which  the  AFL- 
CIO  is  supporting,  and  the  Administration  s 
proposal. 

Randal.  To  get  back  to  the  Administra- 
tions proposal.  Mr.  Seidman.  you  say  that 
one  of  its  chief  disadvantages  is  it  would 
be  too  expensive  for  the  average  person  or 
average  family  Could  you  make  that  spe- 
cific— give  U3  some  examples? 

Seidman.  Yes.   I  can   Miss  Randal. 

I've  tried  to  estimate  what  It  might  cost 
an  average  four-person  family  in  a  year  un- 
der the  Administration  proposals^ — and  I'm 
now  referring  to  what  they  call  the  National 
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Health  Insurance  Standards  Program,  which 

IS  a  program  that  would  require  employers 
to  provide  private  health  insurance  for  their 
employees. 

The  employees  would,  however,  have  to 
pay  35';  of  the  premium  costs.  In  addition. 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  their  medical  ex- 
penses— out-of-pocket — or  doctor's  bills.  For 
example.  $100  for  each  of  the  first  three  mem- 
bers of  their  families — up  to  $300  per  fami- 
ly—25'.  of  all  medical  expenses  up  to  $5,000. 
and  the  cost  of  the  first  two  days  of  hospi- 
talization. 

Now,  I  have  added  all  of  these  up.  I'm  not 
going  to  give  the  separate  figures — but.  if 
you  had  an  ordinary  family  of  four  people, 
and  they  had  a  ten-day  hospitalization  dur- 
ing the  year — for  one  member  of  that  faml- 
ly— I  figure  that  the  total  expenditure  for 
that  family — during  that  year — out  of  their 
pockets — not  covered  by  this  program — could 
run  to  $1800. 

■you  can  see  what  a  bite  that  would  be 
out  of  the  ordinary  family's  Income. 

Randal.  I  notice  too  that  the  Nixon  olan 
depends  upon  private  insurance  plans  to  get 
the  mechanism  rolling,  and  that  they  have 
also  proposed  that  the  insurance  Industry 
be  regulated  on  a  federal  basis.  Eto  you  think 
this  is  a  practical  possibility? 

Seidman.  I  don't  think  it  Is  a  practical 
possibility  at  all. 

Private  insurance  companies  have  a  long 
record  of  being  completely  unconcerned  with 
the  money  being  spent,  through  them,  by 
workers  and  their  families,  and  others,  for 
medical  c:ire 

They  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  costs. 
They  liave  paid  no  attention  to  the  quality. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  regula- 
tion the  Ad'ailnlstration  has  In  mind,  because 
It  hasn't  spelled  anything  out. 

There  are  two  thousand  companies  In  this 
country  that  are  providing  medical  insur- 
ance of  one  kind  or  another. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employers. 

I  really  don't  understand  what  kind  of 
regulation  the  Administration  has  In  mind. 
But,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  possibly  be  ef- 
fective. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  real  disadvantages  of 
the  Administration's  proposal — In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  it  would  leave  so  much  of  the 
cost  of  medical  care  completely  uncovered — 
is  that  It  would  be  very  Ineffective  In  con- 
trolling the  costs  of  medical  care,  or  In  pro- 
viding incentives  for  higher  quality  medical 
care. 

Brazda.  Mr.  Seidman,  wouldn't  your  bill 
actually  eliminate  the  existing  health  Insur- 
ance industry? 

Seidman.  I  don't  think  It  would  eliminate 
the  health  Insurance  Industry.  Some  parts 
of  medical  care  are  not  covered  by  even  the 
Health  Security  bill. 

The  Health  Security  bill  would  cover  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  costs  of  medical 
care  than  any  other  proposal  that  has  been 
made.  It  would  cover  71'".  of  the  family's 
health  expenditures.  There  would  be  no  de- 
ductibles— no  co-Insurance — as  there  Is  In  all 
the  other  proposals. 

But,  it  would  not.  for  example.  In  the  early 
stages,  cover  the  adult  dental  care. 

It  would  not  cover  certain  tvijes  of  long- 
term  care  in  nursing  homes,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit. 

It  would  cover  prescription  drugs,  only 
under  certain  circumstances. 

All  of  those  types  of  medical  costs  could 
be  covered  by  private  Insurance. 

Private  Insurance  could  play  another  role 
as  the  fiscal  agent  of  groups  of  doctors.  If  they 
wanted  a  private  Insurance  company  to  do 
that. 

But.  private  Insurance  companies  would 
not.  under  the  Health  Security  bill,  be  car- 
riers of  medical  Insurance.  'That  Is,  they 
would  not  provide  Insurance  the  way  they 
do  at  the  present  time,  nor  would  they  be 
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the  agents  of  the  govemment,  as  they  are  un- 
der Medicare. 

Brazda.  Your  idea,  actually,  in  getting  rid 
of  insurance  carrier  concept  that  now  exists 
in  Medicare  Is  to  eliminate  one  middle-man. 
is  it  not? 

Seidman.  It  Is  to  eliminate  a  middle-man, 
who  has  been  very,  very  Ineffective,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumers  of  medical 
care. 

Randal.  I  think  everyone  agrees,  where 
health  care  is  concerned,  that  one  of  the 
problems  is  that  we  have  poor  distribution 
of  facilities  and  personnel — actual  shortages, 
in  some  cases.  How  does  the  Kennedy  pro- 
fX)sal— the  Health  Security  bill,  as  you  call 
it — compare  with  the  Nixon  proposals  on 
tooling  up  to  take  care  of  the  unmet  needs? 
Seidman.  The  Health  Security  bill  is  aimed 
at  two  principal  objectives. 

In  the  first  place.  Miss  Randal,  as  we 
have  been  saying,  it  would  finance  a  very 
large  part  of  the  total  health  care  expendi- 
tures of  American  families. 

Secondly,  and  equally  important.  It  Is 
aimed  at  "expanding  and  improving  the  re- 
sources— and  the  manpower  and  facilities — 
need  to  provide  the  medical  care  that  It 
would  help  to  finance.  The  major  way  of 
doing  that  Is  through  a  feature  of  the  bill 
called  the  Health  Resources  Development 
Fund,  which  would  be  a  fund  set  up  for  the 
purpwse  of  supplementing  other  programs  in- 
volved in  expanding  the  training  of  health 
manpower,  improving  health  care  resources, 
encouraging  innovation  In  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  medical  care,  development  of 
prepaid  group  practice  plans,  and  other  types 
of  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  health 
care  delivery  system. 

Brazda.  Mr.  Seidman,  let's  go  back  to  that 
family  you  cited  a  minute  ago  which  ran 
up  the  big  bill  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's plan  with  a  ten-day  hospitalization. 
How  would  they  fare  under  your  program? 
Seidman.  Well,  under  our  program — In  the 
first  place — they  would  pay  nothing  toward 
the  premium  cost,  except  that  they  would 
pay  what  they  are  now  paying  for  Medicare. 
■That  Is.  they  would  pay  the  lO  of  wages 
that  the  average  worker  Is  now  paying  for 
Medicare,  and  that  would  go  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

There  would  be  no  deductibles.  In  other 
words.  If  they  went  to  the  doctor,  the  bill 
would  be  paid  by  the  program,  not  by  the 
Individual.  The  same  would  be  true  If  he 
went  Into  a  hospital. 

There  would  not  be  the  $100  per  person 
deductible— up  to  $300  per  family. 

There  would  not  be  the  25  ">  of  medical 
expenses — up  to  $5000. 

There  would  not  be  the  first  two  days  of 
hospitalization  to  -p&y  for. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  program  would 
cover  a  larger  proportion  of  total  health  care 
expenditures  of  the  family. 

So,  the  family  we  are  talking  about.  In- 
stead of  paying  the  kind  of  money  that  we 
are  talking  about  here,  would  be  pwy-lng  far 
less.  I  haven't  done  the  exact  figures  for  the 
same  family,  but  I  would  say.  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  perhaps  $200  or  $300,  instead  of 
the  $1800  that  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Brazda.  TTien,  who  is  going  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference— someone  has  to? 

Seidman.  That  is  correct,  the  program 
would  be  financed  by  the  payment,  as  I 
have  already  Indicated,  of  K'-  of  the  worker's 
wage. 

The  employer  would  pay  S'^j*^'  of  the 
worker's  wage. 

Self-employed  people,  and  people  earn- 
ing income  other  than  employment-type 
income,  would  also  pay  into  the  program. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  costs  would  be  met 

from    general    revenues — that    is.    from   the 

regular  resources  of  the  federal  govemment. 

Brazda.  Where  do  you  think  that  money 

would  come  from,  Mr.  Seidman? 

Seidman.  It  would  come  from  our  general 
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tax-stream,  and,  since  we  have  a  tax  sys- 
•em.  at  the  federal  level,  which  is  closest  to 
the  principle  of  abilU\ -to-pay,  the  program 
would  be  financed  In  thp  most  equitable  way 
that  we  can  have  under  our  pre-ent  tax  sv?- 
:em 

Of  course,  the  APL-CIO  Is  for  making  the 
federal  tax  system  more  equitable,  but  it  is 
more  equitable  than  any  other  taxes  that 
•xe  have. 

R.ANDAL.  Mr  Seldman.  the  AFL-CIO  has 
helped  promote  other  public  issues  with 
dollars,  and  staff,  and  resources.  Are  you 
planning  to  do  the  same  with  the  Health 
Security  bllP  If  so,  when  do  you  plan  to  be- 
B;ln,  and.  what  kind  of  resources  do  you  hope 
to  devote  to  v.'' 

Setdman.  Well,  the  APL-CIO  has  already 
begun  a  drive — an  all-out  drive — for  enact- 
ment  of   the   National   Health   Security   bill. 

As  long  ago  as  last  Labor  Day,  AFL-CIO 
President  Meany  said  that  national  health 
.security  would  be  the  number-one  legisla- 
tive objective  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Our  Exec- 
utive Council.  Just  last  month,  reiterated 
that 

The  /.PL -CIO  win  be  publicizing  this  pro- 
gram all  over  the  country — through  meet- 
ing., through  publications,  through  the 
labor  press — which  goes  to  the  millions  of 
members  of  organized  labor  and  their  fam- 
iUe.s — through  appearances  and  speaking 
before  all  types  of  community  organizations, 
many  of  which  are  very  mi;ch  concerned 
with  health  care  problems. 

In  short,  we  will  be  conducting  an  all-out 
drive  for  achievement  of  national  health 
security  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Randal.  Another  question — not  from  the 
worker's  point  of  view.  The  small  business- 
man who  has  a  marginal  proflt  is  going  to 
find  this  harder  to  pay  for  than  the  company 
that  has  many  thousands  of  employees.  For 
this  reason,  he  might  decide  that  If  he 
hired  part-time  help,  instead  of  full-time 
help,  he  might  avoid  paying  this  cost.  Do  you 
see  this  els  a  danger? 

Setdman.  I  think  this  Is  a  danger.  Miss 
Randal,  under  the  Nixon  Administration's 
proposal. 

Everyone  in  the  country  would  be  covered 
for  medical  care  under  the  National  Health 
Security  bill,  and  there  would  be  no  such 
danger  under  that  proposal — people  would 
b€  entitled  to  th«  health  services,  regardless 
of  the  kind  of  employment  they  had.  or  In- 
deed, if  they  had  any  employment. 

But.  under  the  Nixon  Administration's 
proposal,  employers  of  part-time  help,  of 
domestic  workers,  of  agricultural  workers,  I 
believe,  would  be  exempt  from  coverage 

I  really  dont  know  how  those  people  would 
get  medical  care  at  all.  under  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's proposal,  although,  they  are. 
generally  speaking,  low-income  people,  and 
have  a  desperate  need  for  medical  care. 

Randal.  Wouldn't  they  be  entitled  to  medi- 
cal care  under  either  the  Family  Health 
Insurance  plan  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion or  Medicaid — or.  not  in  all  cases? 

SrajMAN.  They  might  be  entitled  to  care 
under  these  programs,  but.  under  the  Family 
Health  Insurance  plan,  for  example.  If  a  four- 
person  family  had  an  Income  of  more  than 
$3,000,  they  would  have  to  begin  paying  for 
whatever  would  be  provided. 

Besides,  it  wouldn't  cover  across-the-board 
medical  expenses. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  those  families 
could  afford  to  pay  for  the  medical  care  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  under  the  so- 
called  Family  Health  Insurance  program. 

Medicaid  has  been  a  very  Inadequate  pro- 
gram. If  the  Family  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram were  to  cover  the  families — the  poor 
families — Medicaid  would  then  cover,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's proposal,  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and 
the  blind.  Those  people  certainly  have  been 
having  a  very  difficult  time  getting  their 
needs  met  under  Medicaid. 
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I  see  no  reason  that  that  situation  would 
improve. 

Brazoa.  Mr.  Seldman,  we  have  a  new  Con- 
gress this  year.  National  health  insurance  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  major  domestic  political 
issue.  Next  year,  we  have  a  presidential  elec- 
tion What  Is  your  feeling  about  the  po.";- 
sible  timing  of  passage  of  legislation?  Do  ynu 
think  It  will  come  during  this  Congre.s?-)  if 
so.  this  year  or  next  year? 

Seidman.  Mr.  Brazda,  I  have  no  crystal 
ball,  but  the  AFL-CIO  .sees  no  rea.son  why  the 
Congress  should  not  be  able  'o  enact  the 
National  Health  Security  bill  In  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  don't  know  If  they  will  enact  it  d'.iring 
the  year  1971,  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
think — and  we  are  very  optimistic — that  the 
National  Health  Security  bill  will  be  en- 
acted in  this  Congres"; 

If  the  Congress  does  not  re.spond  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  for  across-the- 
board,  quality  medical  care  during  this  Con- 
gress, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  will  be  one  of  the  most  important — if  not 
the  most  important — issue  in  the  1972  presi- 
dential campaign 

I  should  mention  that  several  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates — those  who  are  mentioned 
.IS  Democratic  candidates — for  President, 
have  already  announced  that  they  are  co- 
spon.sors  of  the  National  Health  ?>ecurity 
program. 

Randal.  If  only  jjarts  of  the  proposal  are 
passed,  which  of  any  of  the  proposals  made 
do  you  think  are  most  likely  to  be  enacted 
into  law? 

SKtDMAN  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  your 
question,  but.  I  would  say  that  the  Congress 
would  be  very  derelict.  If  It  only  passed  only 
a  piece-meal  type  of  bill. 

We  need  a  comprehensive,  national  health 
care  program,  which  could  be  provided  only 
by  the  National  Health  Security  bill. 

Harden.  Thank  you.  Miss  Randal,  and 
thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's  LABOR  NEWS 
CONFERENCE  guest  was  Bert  Seldman,  di- 
rector of  the  AFL-CIO's  Department  of  So- 
cial Security.  Representing  the  press  were 
Jerome  Brazd.i.  editor  of  Washington  Report 
on  Medicine  and  Health,  and  Judith  Randal, 
medical  and  science  writer  for  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  This  is  your  moderator. 
Prank  Harden.  ln\'1tlng  you  to  listen  again 
next  week.  LABOR  NEWS  CONFERENCE  is 
.1  public  affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

Mi'TVAL  ANNOt'NCER.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  thl.s  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  The  opinions  expressed  are  .'^Jlely 
those  of  the  participants. 
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DR.  MICHAEL  DE  BAKEY  SPEAKS  ON 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  i 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  weeks  a?o  the  most  dis- 
tinguished heart  surgeon  in  our  countrv. 
Dr.  Michael  DeBakey.  appeared  as  a 
^uest  on  the  Dick  Cavett  Show  and  had 
several  things  to  say  about  medical  re- 
search which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  In  the  dis- 
cus.sion  which  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
today.  Dr.  DeBakey  points  out  ho'n-  little 
we  are  doing  in  the  United  States  m 
medical  research.  Indeed,  he  suggests 
that  we  are  actually  going  backwards — 
doing  less  than  we  were  in  1966.  It  would 


appear  from  his  comment.^  that  the  wide- 
ly advertised  SlOO  miUio:;  for  ranker  -c- 
scarch  in  the  new  budget  may  be  a  cruel 
delusion  becfiu;.e  tiicy  are  funds  which 
pre  not  nt-^v.  but  come  at  tiic  expense 
of  imporUnt  research  in  other  neld.s  The 
loilowing  i.s  a  transcript  of  that  portion 
ol  the  show  in  which  Dr.  DeBakey  dis- 
ci.'jsed  the.-e  matters.  The  Kaye  who  is 
also  a  participant  in  the  discussion  is 
Danny  K'.iye.  also  a  guest  Dial  evoning: 
Dr.  Michael  DeBakey  Speaks  on  Medical 
Reseabch 

Cavett.  Dr  DeBakey.  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
If  -how  encouraged  you  are  about  the  fact 
that  the  state  of  the  union  message  included 
a  hundred — hundred  million  dollar  appro- 
priation or  a  suggested  hundred  million  dol- 
lar appropriation  anyway,  for  cancer  re- 
search? Is  this  a  step  in  the  right  direction'' 

DeBakey.  Yes.  of  course  it  is.  Unfortunate- 
ly, when  I — after  I  looked  at  the  1972  Pres- 
ident's budget  for  medical  research,  I  was  not 
so  encouraged  because  It's  pretty  much 
taken  out  of  the  hide  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram so  that  all  the  other  programs  are  go- 
ing to  suffer  even  more  and  I  think  it's  most 
unfortunate  that  in  stating  that  he's — that 
the  President  stating  that  this  administra- 
tion wa.s  going  to  give  a  hundred  million 
dollars  for  cancer  research  without  saying 
that  the  research  in  the  other  fields — take 
heart,  for  example — would  suflfer  because  of 
this  is.  In  a  sense,  to  mislead  the  public 
into  believing  that  they're  going  to  do  much 
more  for  medical  research  and  I  think  this  is 
most  unfortunate.  (Applause)  You  know,  the 
thing  that  astounds  me  is  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
not  only  this  administration  but  others  in 
the  past  as  well,  of  the  importance  of  health 
to  our  people  Now  as  far  as  each  individual 
is  concerned,  health  becomes  an  extremely 
important  thing  only  when  you  lose  it,  you 
know.  As  long  as  you've  got  it  you  assume— 
you  take  it  for  granted  but  when  you  lose 
it  then  it  becomes  extremely  important  and 
there's  nothing  of  greater  Importance.  If 
vnu've  got  cancer  it  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference what  else  is  going  on  In  the  world: 
cancer  is  the  most  Important  thing  to  you 
If  you've  had  a  heart  attack  the  heart  is 
th»?  most  important  thing  to  vou,  vou  see'' 
Now  the  only  answers  that  we  can  get  to 
solve  these  problems  is  gonna  rnme  f'om 
research  Everything  that — every  advance 
that  we  have  made  today  that  we  think  l.i 
an  advance  in  taklns;  care  -in  doing  better— 
and  we've  done  a  great  deal  better,  there'.'; 
no  question  about  tha*.  in  meeting  many 
of  the  problems,  we've  wiped  out  many  dis- 
eases— comes  from  research.  Everv  single  one 
of  them.  So  that  the  one  thing  vou  ran  be 
sure  of:  you're  not  going  to  get  the  an- 
swer to  heart  disea.se  without  research.  You 
citin't  know  when  voii'U  get  it  u-ith  research 
And  yet.  to  show  you  the  priorities  that  we 
put  upon  research,  particularly  as  far  as  our 
Fedf^ral  dollar  is  concerned,  we  give  S400  per 
capita  in  this  country,  for  every  individual 
in  'his  country  $400  goes  for  defense  Forty 
dollars  goes  for  highways  Ninety  cents  goes 
for  heart  research.  Doesn't  that  astound 
vou? 

C.WETT  It's  appalllnk'  And  vou  hear  of 
Uibs  closing.   ,   .   . 

DeBakey  That's  right,  that's  right  And 
we're  doing  more — I  mean  we're  doing  the 
:'m"'nnt  of  r."  search  In  term.s  of  the  funding 
r  .r  medii'al  research  !n  this  country  todav 
of  iinr  Federal  dollar — after  all.  thl'  is  the 
'axpayers  dollar,  it's  the  pvibltc  and  the  tax- 
paver  that's  puttin'  this  monev  out — we're 
doing  less  res-^arch,  on  account  of  the  money 
that's  being  g!' en.  today  than  wa.'s  done  In 
1966 

Cavftt.  So  It's  going  backwards. 

DeBakey.  We're  going  backwards,  .^nd  the 
Pre->:denis   budget   fcr   '72   will  provide  less 
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.^search  than  tur  all  other  things  except  the 
■In.pr  If  the  hundred  million  dollars  g..e.- 
:uJ  c.ineer.  lor  evervvhing  els;"   will   be  Ics.-. 

•  an  r  '*"■''  '^'■'  y*^"''  . 
'r^vETT     Are    vou    saying    then,    or    am    I 

-^admi!  this  b-.nween   the  lines,  that  this  is 

nore  ot  a  pollt:cal  move  than  it  was  one  that 

heneliis  peopled" 

DEBAKf V  Well.  Im  not  trying  to  interpret 
»nvihmg  im  trying  to  explain  it  to  the 
public.  I  I'link  it's  imponant  for  the  public 
lo  understand  it.  ,-     .     u„   „ 

Cavett  Us  such  an  appalling  lacl  Ha.e 
vou  discussed  It  with  the  President? 

•  qeBaklv.  Nu.  I  na'^e  noi  d.scusied  it  with 
hiin  I'd  be  glad  to  tell  him  what  I  think 
Ibout  It.  (Laughten  Mayoe  h:-'U  listen  to 
■his  show  and  hear  ii.  t  Applause  i 

'  Caveti  Would  he  take  a  phone  call  Irom 
.  lu"  He  ought  ti. 

DlB.^key    I  don't  kn-j-w 

Cavett.  Whv  don't  you  try  wuluii  the  next 
.'8  hours  and  let  u..  know  what  happened'' 
"  K.^VE.  Then  he  can  gei  oack  on  the  show 
A^m.  I  Laughten 

Cavett  I'd  think  that  lie  would  oe  most 
iniercsied  ;n  thit. 

DEli.\KLY.  Well.  I  hope  he  will  and  I  hope 
■ha-    he    under.'' lands    this     The    thing    that 
Im— I  don't  really  know  whether  he  under- 
stands It  himself  what  he's  doing,  you  know 
Applauai'i 

Cavett    What    would    be    the    reason    for 

mat ' 

DEB.^K:EY.  Well.  I  think  the  reason  would 
be  th.ii  he  ha.snt  been  given  the  information. 
.'Vfier  all.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can't  know  everything  about  everything.  He 
has  to  depend  upon  his  people,  you  know. 
Now  I  don't  know  whether  his  people — I 
mean,  his  assistants  and  so  on,  are  giving  him 
the  information  and  now  here's — he  said  in 
the  state  of  the  union  message  that  he  was 
going  to  have  an  inflationary — I  mean  an 
expansion  budget  which,  of  course,  simply 
means  that  we're  going  to  have  a  deficit 
.-pending  so  he's  :oing  to  do  Just  what's 
been  done  before  he's  gonna  go  back  to  defi- 
cit spending  in  order  to  expand  the  budget  by 
JJO-billion  Well,  why  not  expand  health  re- 
search'' Why  can't  we  get  a  part  of  that  ex- 
pansion'' Why  can't  the  people  benefit  from 
I  his.' 

Caveti.  Id  say  the  Pentagon  advisers  are 
more  persuasive  than  the  medical  advisers. 

DeBakky.  Well.  I  agree.  Maybe  I'm  wrong 
but  I  happen  to  believe  that  health  should 
have  a  higher  priority  than  it  has  and  if 
you  see  the  sick  people  that  I  see  every  day 
:.(iu'd  feel  just  as  strongly  as  I  feel  about  it 
because  I  see  people  vrtth  the  loss  of  health 
every  day  and  they  don't  have  any  constit- 
■jency,  they  don't  have  anybody  voting  for 
them  for  more  health. 

Cavett.  What  can  the  individual  do? 

DeBaxey  Well.  I  think  lots  of  individuals 
an  doing  things  about  it.  you  see,  and  this 
IS  what  s  Important  and  I  think  It's  import- 
ant that  more  and  more  people — and  the 
thing  that's  very  encouraging  to  me  Is  to  see 
more  young  people  Involved  and  interested 
in  this  and  it's  very  encouraging. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA-nON 
HOSPITALS 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    miNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 

prone  to  take  fcr  granted  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  and  energy-  given 
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by  our  paid  and  volunteer  workers  in 
oiu-  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  For  those  who 
have  borne  the  battle  it  would  be  a  lonely 
period  of  recovery  if  it  were  not  for  our 
volunteer  workers  who  visit  the  hospitals 
and  help  the  permanent  staff  of  work- 
ers to  bring  comfort  and  meet  the  needs 
of  our  sick  and  disabled  veterans. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  the  Marion. 
111..  'Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
in  my  congressional  district.  At  a  recent 
ceremony  in  the  hospital,  42  active  vol- 
unteers in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Volunteer  Service  were  honored.  The 
ceremony  was  held  in  celebration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice on  March  28.  The  outstanding  hospi- 
tal director,  Mr.  L.  M.  Frazier,  Jr.,  Dr. 
C.  J.  Roska,  chief  of  staff,  Mr.  T.  E.  Prof- 
fer, chief  of  the  medical  administration 
service,  Mr.  Pat  A.  Paragon,  chief,  phar- 
macy service,  Mrs.  Edna  L.  Wood,  chief, 
nursing  service,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Welbom, 
chief,  dietetic  service,  and  Mr.  Lee  D. 
Jaeger,  coordinator,  PM  &  R  service,  pre- 
sented awards  to  the  following  volun- 
teers for  their  outstanding  service  from 
100  hours  to  10,000  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  25  years  of  service  to  vet- 
eran patients  is  a  long  time  to  be  pa- 
triotic. I  believe  these  constituents  should 
be  honored  by  the  Congress,  therefore, 
under  leave  previously  granted  me,  I 
hereby  submit  the  names,  hours  worked, 
and  the  organizations  they  represent  for 
printing  in  the  Record  : 
Certificati  of  Appreciation,  100  Hours 
(Lee  D.  Jaeger,  Coordinator,  PM&R  Service) 

Mrs.   Birdie   Abrams,   Masonic  Service. 

Mrs.    Genevieve    Boner,   American    Legion 
Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  Mary  Burgess,  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary. 

Mrs.  Viola  Cox,  DAV  Auxiliary. 

Sister  Mary  Danielle,  N.C.C.S. 

Mr.  David  East,  VJ.'W. 

Mrs.    Dania    Edwards.    American    Legion 
Auxiliary 

Mr.  Everett  Geurin.  Masonic  Service. 

Mrs.  Louise  Gillespie,  Non-Affiliated. 

Mr.  Clarence  Hawkins,  D.A.V. 

Miss  Jo  Ann  Marlow.  N.C.C.S. 

Mrs.   Syble   Nielsen.   Daughters   American 
Revolution. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Stanford    American  Legion 

certificate    of    merit,    300    HOURS 

(Mrs    Ida  M.  'Welborn,  Chief,  Dietetic 
Service) 
Mrs.  Birdie  Abrams.  Masonic  Service. 
Mr.  David  East,  V.F.'VV. 
Mrs.  Olga  English.  American  War  Mothers. 
Mr.  Arthur  Enis.  Masonic  Service. 
Mrs.  Paye  Fox,  Masonic  Service. 
Mr.   Jolin   Hausser,  Masonic  Service. 
Mrs.  Laura  Homer,  Veterans,  W.'W.I  Aux. 
Mr.  Charles  Oldanl,  N.C.C.S. 
Mrs.  Jessie  Oldanl,  American  War  Mothers. 
Mrs.   Eula  Russell,   Veterans,  W.'W.I  Aux. 

certificate  of  outstanding  service, 

500    HOURS 

( Mrs.  Edna  L.  Wood.  Chief.  Nursing  Service ) 
Mrs.  Birdie  Abrams,  Masonic  Service. 
Mrs.  Eva  Boyce.  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
Mrs.  Netta  Corlasco,  N.C.C.S. 
Mr.  David  East,  VJ.W. 

Mrs.  Olga  English.  American  War  Mothers 
Mr.  John  Gualdonl,  N.C.CJS. 
Mrs.  Edna  McGhee,  American  Red  Cross. 
Mr.  Charles  Oldanl,  N.C.C.S. 
Mrs.  Cecyle  Pike,  Masonic  Service. 
Mrs  Ella  Sims.  Veterans,  W.W.I.  Aux. 
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certificate  or  devotion   to   VOLUN'TKBt   DUTT, 
1000    HOURS 

(Pat  A.  Faragon,  Chief,  Pharmacy  Sorvic*) 
Mrs.  Ernie  Flchtel,  American  Red  Croes. 
Mr  John  Gualdonl.  N.C.C.S. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Kingery,  V.P.W.  Auxiliary. 
Mrs.    Donna    Thompson,    American    Red 
Crcjss. 

BRONZE    PIN,    nSO    HOURS 

(T.  E.  Proffer,  Chief,  Medical  Adm.  Service) 
Mrs.  Lena  Archione.  N.C.C.S. 
Mr.  Charles  Baumler,  American  Legion. 

SILVER  PIN,   2500    HOURS 

(C.  J.  Roska,  M.D.,  Chief  of  StafT) 
Mrs.  Florence  Clem,  American  Red  Cross. 
Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  VJ.W.  Auxiliary. 

SILVER    BOWL     (HONOR   AWARD  I  ,    10,000    HOUBS 

(L.  M.  Frazier,  Jr.,  Hospital  Director) 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Walker,  V.F.W.  AuxUl&ry. 


NATIONS  WHEATGROWERS 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  your  attention  in  a  speech  made  this 
morning  at  the  annual  breakfast  of  the 
Nations  wheatgrowers  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Moos,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers. 

Mr.  Moos  is  a  well-known  and  respect- 
ed wheatgrower  from  Edwall,  Wash., 
which  is  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent.  He  has  been 
in  a  leadership  po.sition  in  agricultural 
activities  for  a  number  of  years,  serving 
as  president  of  the  Washington  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional association,  and  he  is  the  former 
president  of  Western  Wheat  Associates. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  Mr.  Moos  as 
a  resident  of  the  Fifth  District.  His  timely 
remarks  give  a  candid  and  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  which  the  Na- 
tion's  wheatgrowers  face   today. 

I  include  the  speech  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL      BREAKFAST      SPEECH      EUGENE 

Moos,  President  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers 

Secretary  Hardin.  Senator  Bellmou,  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Congress,  represent- 
atives of  Government,  wheat  growers  and 
friends.  It  is  my  pleasure  this  morning  to 
welcome  each  of  you  and  also  to  express  our 
appreciation  that  you  would  take  time  out 
irom  your  busy  schedules  to  be  with  us. 
Since  NAWG  is  the  legislative  action  body  of 
the  wheat  growers.  I  wish  to  confine  my  re- 
marks to  current  and  pending  legislation. 

As  the  outset.  NAWG  would  like  to  say 
thank  you  to  each  member  of  Congress  pres- 
ent for  your  individual  as  well  as  collective 
effort  in  passing  new  farm  legislation  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  did  not  meet 
all  of  your  individual  desires  any  more  than 
it  met' all  of  the  expectations  of  the  NAWG, 
but  given  the  time  and  the  circumstances, 
the  new  Set-Aside  farm  program  was  the  best 
farm  program  legislation  available. 

I  make  a  point  of  the  new  Set-Aside  pro- 
gram being  the  best  legislation  available 
given  time  and  circumstances  because  some- 
what like  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment of  1967,  this  new  Agricultural  Act  has 
to  fit  a  set  of  circumstances  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than   those  circumstances   envisaged 
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while  the  legislation  was  being  formed.  What 
I  ajn  referring  to  of  course  is  that  the  new 
set-aside  program  was  designed  as  a  market 
oriented  program  to  maximize  production 
efficiency  as  a  means  of  improving  producer 
income  over  the  long  term.  However,  before 
this  Income  improving  theory  had  a  chance 
to  function,  the  corn  blight  of  1970  tightened 
supplies  of  feed  grains,  drove  all  grain  prices 
up  and  except  for  those  producers  directly 
affected  by  the  blight — improved  producer 
income.  So  in  effect  we  now  have  a  stronger 
grain  prices  and  Improved  producer  income 
in  the  grain  producing  areas  from  a  market- 
ing situation  which  in  many  ways  is  exactly 
opposite  of  what  was  envisaged  under  the 
set-aside  program. 

Mind  you  that  I  am  not  complaining  aboiit 
this,  but  I  am  concerned  how  we  get  from 
this  short  supply  market  situation  to  a  long- 
er supply  situation  without  some  severe  mar- 
ket adjustment  accompanied  by  a  drop  in 
producer  income.  If  we  can  go  from  this  one 
market  situation  to  the  other  market  situa- 
tion necessary  to  expand  markets  without  a 
significant  price  adjustment — fine,  but  if  we 
can't — then  everyone  of  us  in  this  room  has 
a  problem  and  we  should  be  giving  it  some 
thought. 

Wheat  growers  are  very  happy  with  the  im- 
proved prices  but  I  doubt  that  very  mar.y 
really  understand  the  marketing  factors 
which  created  these  higher  prices.  A  great 
many  of  them  only  think  in  terms  that  fi- 
nally a  little  better  relationship  Is  being  re- 
stored between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  selling  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Finally 
a  little  light  Is  beginning  to  shine  through 
the  dark  cloud  of  cost-price  squeeze  hang- 
ing over  their  heads.  Additionally,  higher 
market  prices  mean  to  producers  that  they 
are  a  little  less  dependent  on  direct  govern- 
ment payments  as  a  means  of  staying  in  busi- 
ness. I  say  all  of  this  Just  to  point  it  out  that 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  producers 
to  understand  the  need  for  going  back  to 
lower  prices  regardless  of  the  situation. 

With  this  concern  in  mind.  NAWQ  Just  has 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  ever  Increasing  produc- 
tion flexibility  being  permitted  under  the 
set-aside  program.  This  does  not  mean  we 
are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  better  farm 
management  through  program  fiexlblUty.  but 
right  or  wrong,  producers  look  to  government 
to  limit  production  In  order  to  assure  proper 
supply-demand  balance. 

NAWG  appreciates  the  need  of  adequate 
supplies  of  grain  to  off-set  the  threat  of  po- 
tential corn  blight  damage  this  year,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  of  over  production 
It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if  this  fall  we 
had  to  mount  a  campaign  to  persuade  pro- 
ducers not  to  utilize  all  the  program  flexibil- 
ity available  in  order  to  protect  their  Income 
levels.  Ironic  or  not.  if  that  is  what  the 
situation  calls  for — that  is  what  we  will 
try  to  do 

Turning  to  some  of  the  legislative  proposals 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  this  year, 
NAWG  would  like  to  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

1 1 )  Agricultural  Labor  Legislation — NAWG 
urges  every  effort  be  made  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Agricultural  Committees,  working  in 
close  harmony  with  farm  organizations,  to 
draft  and  enact  realistic  and  practical  farm 
labor  legislation  No  one  In  agriculture  is 
anxious  for  labor  legislation  to  be  Imposed 
upon  agriculture  but  that  does  not  mean 
such  legislation  is  not  Imminent.  It  simply 
means  If  agricultural  Interests  do  not  re- 
spond, agricultural  labor  legislation  will  orig- 
inate in  the  Labor  Committee  and  will  be 
influenced  accordingly. 

i2)  Rail  Transportation  Legislation — 
Wheat  producers  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  transportation  costs 
are  an  integral  factor  In  the  farm-gate  price 
they  receive.  The  producer's  cash  price  rep- 
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resents  the  terminal  price  minus  the  ccs:  of 
moving  his  product  to  market.  Its  easy  to 
see  that  increases  in  freight  rat^s  mean  a 
coii.^equent  increase  in  the  costs  that  the 
grower  must  absorb  Farmers  want  the  rail- 
roads to  have  rate,-,  which  cover  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  provide  a  reasonable 
profit,  but  they  don't  want  to  be  exploited. 
We  cannot  doubt  the  need  of  railroads  for 
increased  revenues,  but  more  money  is  not 
the  panacea  for  the  carriers'  problems  Rates 
have  increased  more  than  30';  m  less  than 
lour  years,  still  it  is  difficult  to  find  evidence 
that  rail  operations  have  Improved  -on  the 
contrary,  service  has  declined  and  severe 
shortages  of  boxcars  continue.  We  must  ha'.e 
solutions  to  these  problems. 

(3)  Environmental  Protection  Legisla- 
tion— NAWG  respects  the  need  for  regula- 
tion of  the  use  of  certain  farm  chemicals 
and  pesticides  hazardous  to  the  environ- 
ment. NAWG  recommends  that  Congress 
only  limit  and  regulate  the  use  of  those 
agricultural  chemicals  which  have  been 
clearly  documented  as  being  a  threat  to  the 
environment. 

(4)  International  Wheat  Treaty  -NAWG 
urges  that  the  United  States  Senate  ratify 
the  wheat  treaty  recently  negotiated  in 
Geneva.  This  new  treaty,  while  somewhat 
limited  in  scope,  does  provide  a  stabiliz- 
ing influence  to  the  world's  wheat  market 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  United 
States  wheat  Interests  a  fully  competitive 
opportunity, 

(5)  Government  Reorganization — Although 
the  specifics  of  the  Presidents  recommenda- 
tion concerning  government  reorganization 
are  as  yet  not  clearly  understood  by  NAWG, 
I  would  have  to  say  that  even  the  most  open- 
minded  among  NAWG  find  little  comfort  In 
such  a  recommendation.  I  suspect  that  NAWG 
will  be  very  happy  to  let  the  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees speak  for  NAWG  on  this  issue. 

( 6 )  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Agricul- 
tural Development — Here  again  NAWG  does 
not  went  to  prejudge  a  P>residential  recom- 
mendation until  more  of  the  details  are  un- 
derstood. There  are  some  in  NAWG  who  will 
need  to  be  persuaded  that  State  and  Local 
Government  can  impartially  appropriate  fed- 
eral funds  to  all  agricultural  Interests. 

Thank  you 
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CULLIGAN.    INC.S.    UNIQUE    "VISIT 
U.S.A."  PROJECT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  recently 
Culligan.  Inc.,  which  is  located  in  the 
13th  District  of  Illinois,  cooperated  with 
the  U,S,  Travel  Service  in  a  unique  and 
successful  project  which  brought  824 
people  from  34  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States,  not  only  for  an  interna- 
tional company  conference,  but  also  for 
a  better  look  at  America, 

The  "Visit  U.S,A."  project,  which  was 
5  years  in  the  making,  was  organized 
to  reward  sales  agents  and  employees 
for  top  performance  and  to  enable  em- 
ployees to  be  on  hand  for  the  opening 
of  Culligan's  international  headquarters 
in  Northbrook,  HI. 

Culligan  went  to  great  lengths  to  make 
the  visit  productive  and  pleasant  for  its 
overseas  personnel.  As  each  visitor  ar- 
ri\ed  at  his  hotel  room,  he  was  handed 
instructions  and  itineraries  printed   in 


his  native  language.  For  the  tour  of  the 
new  plant,  a  special  illustrated  guide 
wcus  publi-shed  describing  each  stop  m 
four  languages.  All  hotel,  plant,  and  bus 
tour  signs  were  duplicated  in  four  lan- 
guages, and  simultaneous  translation 
equipment  was  lented  for  the  conven- 
tion sessions. 

Apparently,  the  effort  paid  off.  The 
trip  incentive  was  credited  with  increas- 
ing overseas  sales  by  20  to  30  percent 
By  visiting  home  headquarters,  employ- 
ees had  a  chance  to  really  see  how  the 
company  operated,  to  visit  its  large  re- 
search centei'  and  to  meet  corporate  offi- 
cers. The  company  became  real  to  them 
for  the  first  time. 

Tlie  Culligan  employees  stayed  in  this 
countrj-  11  days  and  toured  five  cities 
They  visited  in  the  homes  of  Chicago 
aiea  families,  went  to  a  party  where  they 
learned  about  .square  dancing  and  the 
Charleston,  and  sampled  a  Texas-style 
barbecue.  They  got  a  glimpse  of  diverse 
aspects  of  American  life,  including  a 
suburban  New  Jersey  shopping  mall  and 
Chicat;os  underground  street  network. 

Culli'-tan's  efforts  in  setting  up  the  tour 
drew  the  following  comment  from  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans,  who 
oversees   the   U.S.  Travel  Service: 

Ilopeiully.  Culligan's  outstanding  effort* 
In  nrgani/lng  a  foreign  employee  incentive 
and  vacallcn  tour  will  provide  an  example 
to  other  multi-national  companies  with 
overseas   branches,  subsidiaries  or  affiliates. 

I  would  like  to  join  him  in  commend- 
ing Ctilligan  for  this  unique  effort  in  not 
only  building  good  employee  relations, 
but  in  creating  some  much-needed  good 
will  for  America. 
A  "Visrr  USA"  Tour  Boosts  Sales,  MoRAtt 

Begg  is  a  "Culligan  man."  Not  the  type  that 
goes  around  installing  deionizers:  the  execu- 
tive type  that's  always  getting  involved  with 
special  projects. 

Two  years  ago,  Begg — who  is  an  executive 
assistant  at  Culligan  SA  a  wholly-owned  Cul- 
ligan subsidiary  in  Diegem.  Belgium — was 
handed  Just  such  a  special  project:  plan  and 
organize  a  VISIT  USA  tour  for  employees  who 
wanted  to  attend  the  grand  opening  of  the 
company's  new  International  Headquarters 
in  Northbrook,  111  ,  in  1970. 

The  project  soon  snowballed.  The  VISIT 
USA  invitation  was  broadened  to  include  em- 
ployees at  other  Culligan  plants  in  Europe 
Then  it  was  extended  to  the  company's  for- 
eign licensed  distributors,  dealers  and  sales 
reps  as  well 

Distributor^  started  organizing  contests  for 
their  sales  representatives,  promising  a  trip 
to  the  grand  opening — and  Culligan's  1970 
world  convention  in  Chicago — to  the  winner. 

Begg  found  himself  putting  together  an 
1 1-day,  five-city  incentive  and  vacation  travel 
package  for  Culligan  customers,  sales  agents — 
.'KND  employees. 

At  first,  "the  complexity  of  this  venture 
.  .  ireigluened  me  a  little  bit,"  Begg  con- 
fided to  Roger  P.  Blver,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  United  States  Travel  Services  Paris-re- 
gion office.  But  "after  learning  that  several 
other  companies  have  organized  similar  trips, 
I  saw  a  great  challenge  ahead  of  me". 

That  challenge  Included  months  of  plan- 
ning. Hundreds  of  contingencies  had  to  be 
considered  and  prepared  for 

So  many  company  staff  members  became 
involved  In  the  planning  both  In  Europe  and 
stateside,  that  employees  jestingly  referred 
to  their  employer  as,  "the  Culligan  Conven- 
tion Company." 

But,  today,  company  officials  are  convinced 
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,hat  all  of  the   time   and   preparation   that 

n,  ti  to  the  tour,  the  grand  opening  and 

*^  ,h  ee-dav  convention-including   Begg's 

l^-nal  run"-   were  well  worth  the  effort 


"""culUgaii  "president  Harold  Werhane  sees 
•  ne  safes  incentive  portion  of  the  travel 
an,  rone  as  "a  wav  to  increase  sales, 
Mufd  a  ■  distribution  network,  stimulate 
heater  effort  by  salesmen,  secure  new  pros- 
f/cts  and  customers.  Introduce  new  products 
!nd  achieve  many  other  business  goal   .  ,  . 

After  the  incentive  program  was  an- 
.>om  ced  to  the  Culligan  distributive  force 
^he  firm's  overseas  sales  rose  an  estimated 
20  to  30  percent,  acordlng  to  one   company 

'^h"rT'*were  other   visible-but  less   tangi- 

"'chl^ago^layor  Richard  J.  Daley  proclaimed 
November  1-7    Culligan  International  Water 

The  company's  foreign  employees  and  dis- 
•nbutors  had  a  chance  to  meet  corporate  of- 
ficers and  become  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
neadquaners-includlng  Its  giant  research 
and  development  center.  "The  company  be- 
came real  to  them.  "  says  a  public  relations 
man    'Not  Just  a  vague  abstraction." 

For  many  Culligan  employees  and  dealers, 
'he  United  States  became  real,  too.  Several 
tour  participants  visited  with  Chicago  area 
Americans  At  Home"  families.  Everyone  at- 
•ended  a  partv  and  learned  about  square 
dancing,  the  Charleston,  Dixieland,  rock, 
barbershop  quartet  singing,  Texas  barbecues. 
hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  beer,  pop  corn  and 
potato  chips  As  a  group,  they  saw  typical 
US.  tourist  attractions — and  others  not  so 
typical;  the  enclosed,  temperature-con- 
trolled Cherry  Hill  (N.J.I  Shopping  Center 
near  Philadelphia:  Harlem  and  Chicago's 
underground  street  network. 

The  Idea  for  Culligan's  combination  world 
conference  headquarters  opening  sales  in- 
centive and  vacation  tour  took  root  five  years 
ago  when  the  company  began  planning  the 
new  headquarters. 

Shortly  before,  a  group  of  40  CiUligan 
stateside  dealers  and  their  wives  had  flown  to 
Belgium  for  the  opening  of  the  firm's  new 
Diegem  plant  near  Brussels.  Today,  company 
officials  credit  the  dealers  who  made  that  trip 
with  planting  the  seed  for  last  Fall's  pro- 
gram. 

"When  the  Belgian  people  heard  about  the 
new  plant  in  the  U.S..  there  was  no  stopping 
them,"  says  Culligan's  Director  of  Interna- 
tional Operations,  Don  Hlntz. 

■'Nearly  every  employee  in  the  Diegem  fac- 
tory was  Interested  In  seeing  our  opening 
and  some  of  the  U.S.  to  boot.  Most  of  the 
people  who  wanted  to  come  probably 
wouldn't  have  had  another  opportunity.  So 
we  started  Investigating  to  see  what  would 
be  involved  in  bringing  our  factory  em- 
ployees over." 

Initially,  the  company  decided  to  sponsor — 
but  not  underwTlte — a  charter  flight  to  the 
states.  Despite  evidence  of  strong  employee 
interest,  Culligan  executives  figured  they 
would  have  less  than  a  full  planeload  of  par- 
ticipants. 

That's  when  someone  came  up  with  the 
Idea  of  Inviting  Culligan  distributors  and 
dealers  who  belonged  to  the  World  Water 
Society,  an  affinity  group  dedicated  to  water 
quality  improvement. 

No  one  threw  cold  water  on  the  suggestion, 
so  the  firm  announced  Its  VISIT  USA  pro- 
eram  to  eligible  distributors  In  E^u^op€,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sales  incentive  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  established  a 
payroll  deduction  plan  for  employees  not  In- 
volved In  the  incentive  program  to  help  them 
set  aside  the  estimated  $460  trip  cost. 

At  the  company's  1969  European  conven- 
tion In  Athens— about  a  year  before  the 
1970  opening  and  the  world  convention  were 
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scheduled  to  occur — Culligan  began  promot- 
ing the  VISIT  USA  tour. 

Tlie  firm's  Eiu-opean  house  organ.  Hey, 
Culligan  Man  News,  published  In  three  lan- 
guages, came  out  with  a  picture  of  the  new 
International  Headquarters  building  on  the 
LO\  er. 

Sample  itineraries  for  Culligan  people  de- 
p-.rting  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and 
France  were  distributed  to  delegates.  So  were 
United  States  I  ravel  Service-supplied  tour 
folders  on  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New 
"i'ork,   Chicago   and   Niagara   Palls, 

In  a  few  weeks,  enough  people  had  signed 
up  to  fill  three  Boeing  707s.  EventuaUy,  a 
lourth  jet  was  added. 

Tour  planners  found  that  langauge  prob- 
lems would  be  enormous.  The  Pan  Am  Jet 
departing  from  Brussels  was  to  carry  pas- 
sengers of  25  different  nationalities,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Under  one  plan  developed  to  cope  with  the 
language  situation,  each  visitor  was  to  be 
handed  two  envelopes  when  he  arrived  at 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  In  Chicago — one 
was  to  contain  a  key  to  his  hotel  room  ti.nd 
all  instructions  translated  Into  his  language, 
the  other,  convention-related  Information 
such  as  schedules,  programs  and  special  bus 
directions. 

All  hotel,  plant  and  bus  tour  signs  had  to 
be  translated  and  prepared  In  four  languages. 
An  illustrated,  quadrlUngual  plant  guide  ex- 
plaining each  station  on  an  18-stop  Culligan 
International  Headquarters  tour  had  to  be 
written  and  printed. 

Simultaneous  translation  equipment  had 
to  be  rented  so  the  convention  proceedings 
and  sales  presentations  could  be  communi- 
cated to  participants  who  didn't  speak  Eng- 
lish. Special  interpreters  had  to  be  hired. 

"Details  are  so  important,"  says  Culligan 
Merchandising  Manager  BUI  Gallup,  who 
served  as  General  Chairman  for  the  Conven- 
tion. "They  can  kill  you  if  you  don't  plan. 
It  Is  the  forgotten  hoiu-s  of  preparation  that 
make  affairs  like  a  world  conference  come 
off." 

When  the  combination  Visit  USA  tour, 
grand  opening  and  conference  finally  did 
come  off  last  Oct.  29-November  8,  832  Cul- 
ligan employees,  licensed  distributors,  deal- 
ers, salesmen,  engineers,  architects — even 
plumbers — from  34  foreign  countries,  par- 
ticipated. 

(More  than  1,500  Culligan  dealers  and  key 
personnel  and  their  wives  from  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  and  more  than  100  American  Culli- 
gan employees,  also  attended  the  convention 
and  headquarters  dedication). 

Nearly  everyone  was  pleased  with  the 
result. 

Said  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H. 
Stans:  "Hopefully,  Culligan's  outstanding 
efforts  in  organizing  a  foreign  emploj-ee  In- 
centive and  vacation  tour  will  provide  an 
example  to  other  multinational  companies 
with  overseas  branches,  subsidiaries  or  affili- 
ates." 


GEORGE  ME  ANY  DELIVERS  AD- 
DRESS BEFORE  SHEET  METAL 
WORKERS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mi .  Speaker.  Mr.  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  in  an 
address  delivered  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner honoring  Edward  F.  Carlough. 
president  emeritus  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
■Workers  International  Association  on 
March  12,  1971,  eloquently  paid  tribute 
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to  an  outstanding  trade  unionist,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  a  penetrating  analy- 
sis of  the  economics  practiced  by  this 
administration.  His  remarks  have  special 
relevance  to  the  problems  facing  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  pressures  be- 
ing applied  to  provide  paUiatives  that 
seem  to  be  of  questionable  value. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Edward  F.  Carlough  and 
George  Meany  are  products  of  my  home 
borough,  the  Bronx,  in  New  York  City. 
And  while  it  is  called  the  Borough  of 
Universities,  it  also  provides  an  atmos- 
phere that  gives  its  natives  an  excep- 
tionally pragmatic  and  incisive  view  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Meany  epitomizes  such 
adroitness  and  I  offer  his  remarks  for 
the  Record  today. 
The  address  by  Mr.  Meany  follows: 
Address  by  AFl^CIO  President 
George  Meany 
I  am  delighted  to  come  here  this  evening 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  old  friend.  Two  or  three 
nights  ago  I  was  sitting  watching  the  late, 
late  show  on  television  and  there  was  an  old 
picture  on.  I  had  seen  It  before  but  I  was 
interested — I   kept   watching   It.   And   every 
once  in  a  while  as  I  was  watching.  I  kept 
thinking  of  Eddie  Carlough.  I  kept  looking 
at  the  picture  and  said,  "why  does  this  pic- 
ture remind  me  of  Ed  Carlough?" 

None  of  the  characters  in  there  were  like 
Ed  Carlough.  Then  suddenly  it  came  to  me. 
It  wasn't  the  content  of  the  picture,  it  was 
the  title.  It  was  known  as  "The  Quiet  Man." 
Well.  Eddie  and  I  are  old  friends.  We  came 
from  the  Bronx.  If  you  don't  know  where  it 
1*^.  it  is  up  this  way  When  I  was  a  kid.  it 
was  known  as  the  borough  of  the  drunks,  but 
11  was  still  quite  a  nice  place. 

I  am  delighted  to  come  here  to  pay  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  American 
trade  union  movement  at  the  local  level  and 
at  the  International  level.  To  me  he  repre- 
sents the  finest  type  of  trade  union  leader, 
who  recognizes  that  the  business  of  a  trade 
union  Is  to  advance  the  Interest  of  Its  mem- 
bers with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  in- 
dustry of  which  it  is  a  part  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  resides. 

I  am  delighted  to  pay  tribute  to  him  as  a 
fellow  construction  worker.  I  am  a  construc- 
tion worker  and  I  share  with  Eddie  Carlough 
a  sense  of  pride  m  the  contributions  that 
ths  construction  workers  of  this  country  have 
made  to  the  American  way  of  life  over  the 
last  80  years. 

The  construction  trades  unions  have  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
.\merican  trade  union  movement  and  they 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  all  American  workers  in  war  and 
m  peace. 

So  It  Is  somewhat  odd  to  see  today  that 
the  construction  workers  are  the  target  of  a 
vicious  campaign  of  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  some  people  who.  In  an  effort  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  their  own  failures,  are 
holding  construction  workers  responsible  for 
all  of  the  nation's  troubles. 

We  are  told  by  some  Administration  apol- 
ogists and  by  some  of  the  eggheads  and 
spokesmen  for  the  new  left  that  we  in  the 
construction  industry  are  responsible  for  in- 
flation, for  unemployment,  for  high  Interest 
rates  and  any  other  economic  evil  that  you 
can  think  of. 

Well,  there  Is  no  question,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  country  Is  In  trouble — 
unemployment  at  the  highest  level  In  many, 
many  years,  for  all  areas  and  for  all  occupa- 
tions—^not  Just  the  guys  in  overalls  but  the 
professional  men,  the  scientists,  the  tech- 
nicians are  also  the  victims  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  see  our  great  American  cities  de- 
teriorating into  great  American  slums.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  Is  no  question 
where  the  blame  rests 
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So  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Let's  look  at  the 
record  Lets  discard  rhetoric  and  baloney 

January.  1969.  when  President  Nixon  was 
inaugurated,  was  the  95th  month,  according 
to  official  records,  of  continuing  economic  ex- 
pansion in  this  country.  This  long  period  of 
economic  growth  got  underway  In  March  of 
1961  and  was  still  continuing  eight  years 
later.  In  January  of  1969.  when  Richard  Nixon 
was  inaugurated. 

By  January.  1969.  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  this  country  was  down  to  2.7  mil- 
lion or  34  percent  of  the  labor  force.  This 
was  still  not  a  perfect  record,  but  It  was  the 
lowest  unemployment  rate  in  16  years. 

Then  came  a  new  Administration  with 
new  Ideas.  Then  came  fhe  so-called  Nixon 
•game  plan",  the  brainchild  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  sn  extraordinary  economist,  an  egg- 
head of  unusual  brilliance,  who.  for  eight 
years  had  been  the  most  severe  critic  of  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
Administrations.  With  the  election  of  Nixon, 
his  big  moment  had  ccme. 

Well,  the  plan,  as  put  forth  by  Dr  Bums 
and  President  Nixon,  the  product  of  this 
great  brain,  was  to  slow  down  the  economy, 
to  restrict  the  money  supply,  to  tighten  up 
on  credit,  to  curb  inflation,  to  bring  down 
prices.  And  this  was  going  to  be  done  with- 
out Increasing  unemployment 

And  let  me  repeat  that  again — without  in- 
creasing unemployment 

They  even  put  It  in  writing  President 
Nixon  wrote  a  letter  to  me  in  February  or 
1969  In  which  he  spelled  out  the  plan  and 
\ery  specltieally  said  that  this  plan  was  going 
to  be  put  into  effect  without  causing  mere 
unemployment. 

Well,  what  happened^  Lets  take  a  look  at 
the  record  again 

Very  quickly,  in  1969.  housing  starts 
dropp>ed  from  a  yearly  rate  of  1.7  million  in 
January  of  1969  to  1.2  million  starts  in  April 
of  1970.  And  by  Augtist.  1969.  indtistnal  pro- 
duction began  to  decline  and  by  December 
of  1969.  after  more  than  eight  years  of  na- 
tional economic  expansion,  the  total  national 
economy  was  declining 

It  took  the  Nixon  Administration  policies 
only  a  few  months  to  turn  the  national  econ- 
omy around,  after  eight  years  of  general 
economic  advances,  to  a  situation  where  we 
were  in  a  general  recession. 

Interest  rates  shot  up  to  the  highest  level 
in  100  years,  causing  a  tremendous  burden 
on  small  business  and  a  tremendous  block- 
ade insofar  as  housing  was  concerned. 

Government  construction  projects  were 
postponed.  And  what  about  unemployment? 
By  the  end  of  1969,  2.9  million  were  unem- 
ployed, 3  6  percent  of  the  labor  force.  In  1970 
more  of  the  same  and  by  January  of  1971,  the 
unemployed  totaled  4.9  million — 2,200,000 
more  than  when  Nt.xon  took  office  on  Janu- 
ary 2C,  1969. 

And  what  about  Inflfttlon?  What  about  the 
prices?  According  to  official  government  fig- 
ures, they  went  from  44  percent  raise  in 
1968  to  6  percent  in  1971. 

All  In  all.  this  record — the  Nixon-Burns 
"game  plan"  for  the  country's  economy — 
after  two  years,  was  a  miserable  and  com- 
plete failure. 

So  now  we  have  a  "new  game  plan."  We 
are  going  to  peych  the  economy  toward  pros- 
perity by  the  middle  of  1972  Well,  of  course. 
1972  Is  important.  That  is  when  we  elect  a 
new  President. 

And  we  are  presented  now  with  what  can 
be  called  mini -expansion  measures,  ple-ln- 
the-sky  revenue  sharing  plus  a  barrage  of 
optimistic  rhetoric. 

.And  what  about  the  architect  of  this  pro- 
longed recession  with  Its  Increasing  unem- 
ployment, combined  with  the  steady  rise  In 
living  coets?  What  doee  Dr  Burns  have  to 
say  now  from  his  new  ivory  tower  as  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board?  It  Is 
rather  odd — if  he  had  turned  in  this  per- 
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formanoe  In  private  industry,  he  would  have 
been  fired.  If  he  had  turned  it  In  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  would  have  been  sent  to 
Siberia  But.  here,  under  the  Nlxou  Admin- 
istration, he  i.s  kicked  upstairs  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  where 
he  rnlght  pob^ibly  do  us  more  harm  thaJi 
he  did  before. 

What  has  he  got  to  say  in  the  face  of  this 
record  of  miserable  failure?  Does  he  explain 
what  happened?  Does  he  say  mea  culpa,  mea 
maxima  culpa,  I  am  son^r?  Oh  no  He  doesnt 
even  say,  "Sorry  about  that  "  He  doesn  t 
even  talk  about  1969  and  1970  He  wa.stes 
no  time  on  the  past.  He  is  a  man  for  the 
future. 

So  he  has  a  "new  game  plan."  He  has  t.ew 
ideas  for  the  future  He  knows  how  he  can 
solve  our  problems  and  he  has  found  a  very 
convenient  whipping  boy  in  the  process.  And 
who  would  the  whipping  boy  be''  Surely  you 
can  guess.  Organized  labor,  the  favorite 
whipping  boy  for  kept  eggheads  of  big  busi- 
ness from  time  to  time  over  the  years. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  good  doctor's 
suggestioni  for  the  good  of  the  nation  re- 
vealed in  his  recent  speeches  and  statements. 
In  a  speech  1:1  California  in  January  he 
came  up  with  these  ideas  for  the  nation's 
good  oh.  nothing  ab.^ut  the  economy, 
nothing  about  the  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies that  failed  Number  one.  he  said,  repeal 
the  Davis-Bacon  law.  'Wei;,  the  Davis-Bacon 
law  IS  predicated  on  a  very  sound  principle 
that  has  been  established  m  practically  all 
of  the  states  of  this  union —the  principle 
that  public  money,  the  people's  money, 
ihould  be  spent  In  a  -Aay  to  uphold  decent 
'.vages  and  not  depress  wages.  That's  the 
principle  In  back  of  :t.  So  he  propcses  we 
repeal  it. 

Secondly,  he  iaid  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion is  the  answer  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  in  important  industries.  So  that 
means  an  end  of  the  American  free  system 
becau.se  when  you  get  to  the  point  wliere 
government  compels  you  to  work  for  the 
private  protr.  cf  some  other  private  indlvid- 
•lai,  then  you  have  got  to  the  pom:  wher? 
f.-ee  America  is  no  more. 

Ei.it  this  is  -rthat  the  go<xl  Dr  prcp.j-,^ 
.\nd  then  he  says  amend  the  minimum 
•.vage  lax  We  find,  you  know,  m  our  unem- 
p'.oyment  Sg-ires  that  unemployment  bears 
more  heavily  m  --ertain  areas  and  m  certain 
portions  of  our  population  than  in  others. 
In  other  words,  teenage  unemployment  la 
always  higher,  it  seems,  than  the  normal  fig- 
ure Kids  coming  into  the  market  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  Jo'os.  Negrj  unemployment  is 
al'.vays  higher 

B-tt  the  gO(id  doctor  isas  a  cure  for  that  He 
^lid,  let  us  imend  -he  minimum  wage  law 
io  that  emplovers  can  hire  teenage  labor  at 
a  cheaper  figure  than  the  minimum  wage  law 
requires  This  would  take  care  of  the  -penagf 
unemployment  problem.  What  the  hell  it 
.vould  do  to  their  fathers  who  are  getting  the 
niir.lniLim  wage.  I  don't  know  And  whar  ^his 
would  do.  If  this  same  pnnciple  was  applied 
'•}  'inempioyment  m  the  ghettoes  and  unem- 
n..ivment  for  the  blacks.  I  dent   know. 

And  then,  of  course,  he  had  something  for 
business  \  'ax  incentive.  Give  them  a  tax 
break  Let  them  ■write  off  the  cost  of  new 
equipment  and  get  a  tax  break  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  .And  then  the  other  dav 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee he  said  that  the  time  had  come — 
..ere  is  liis  cure  for  our  problems — the  time 
had  come  for  Congress  to  take  away  some  of 
organized  labor's  powers  and  stop  subsidizing 
strikes. 

He  thinks  it  la  a  terrible  thing  that  m  some 
■states  hungry  strikers  are  given  food  stamps. 
He  thinks  this  Is  awful.  .\nd.  in  some  states. 
they  even  pay  them  unemployment  insurance. 
When  you  look  at  it.  anyone  who  gets  unem- 
ployment insurance,  worked  to  put  that 
money  in   the  fund   in   order   to   draw   that 
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unemployment    insurance    That   unemplov 
ment   insurance  money   does  not  be'ciTE  u 
the  state  and  it  doesn't  belong  to  the  em 
plover    It  belongs  to  the  fellows  who  -Aork 
hour  by  hour 

So  the  good  doctor  wants  to  take  that 
ivv.y  and  he  wants  -o  take  us  back  into  the 
la.-.t  century  when  industry's  answer  to  tht 
aspirhtlons  of  w?rker-  f.,:  a  decent  wage  a.m 
a  decent  stantiard  was  the  starratior 
method- -starve  them  out.  And  he  stated  t^' 
the  cr,mmittce  thtt  labor  h^d  become  so 
p  jwerful  that  menbers  of  the  unions  suffer 
from  the  union  policies. 

Well.  I  don't  know  about  'hat  one  I  tlai 
Lif  think  the  members  of  a  union  kind*  cf 
like  the  union  policies.  I  have  seen  man-, 
p. aces  in  this  wc.-kl  and  I  don'i  know  of  anv 
place  where  workers  have  a  better  share 
of  the  wealth  that  they  helped  to  produce 
than  they  have  here  m  the  United  States  cr 
.America.  When  we  drive  on  the  outskirts  cf 
our  great  cities  you  .iee  every  house— 'he 
v. orkers'  hemes — with  a  television  antenna 
When  you  drive  up  to  the  great  fac'orles.  yon 
see  acre  and  acres  .f  parking  space  fliied 
with  workers'  cars,  and  realize  that  the 
workers  m  .America  share  in  the  good  thing* 
-f  life  -o  a  greater  extent  than  workers  do 
m  any  part  cf  the  world. 

Ai.d  then  thi<  gentleman,  who  never  met 
a  payril!  in  his  life  and  who  never  worked 
with  his  hands  for  v.ages  in  hi.s  life.  1.-  telling 
Congress   th.it   unijxis  are  t'xj  powerful. 

And  then  he  went  en  to  say.  and  get  this 
'  ne.  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  this  cne— 
he  -aid  -he  apprentice  system  is  medieval.  It 
IS  archaic,  it  should  be  done  away  with  You 
know  what  that  means''  It  names  that  he 
has  adopted  the  Idea  of  George  Rcmney  that 
■vhat  wf  need  in  this  cuuntry  is  half-baked 
mechanics.  That  we  need  mechanics  who  are 
qualified  to  work  on  home.s,  oil  small  houses 
but  not  qualified  as  full  fledged  mechanics 
and,  of  c  lurse,  they  are  n  jt  qualiS"''!  f  ..r  full- 
fledged  mechanics  wages  This  is  an  idea 
tha-  R -niney  h.id  i  vear  '-r  si  Jg-^  when  he 
■old  us  that  he  could  train  building  trades 
mechanics  to  work  on  new  hrimes  and  houses 
m  a  period  of  six  months.  They  vculdn't  be 
ful.l-.'".edged  mechanics,  cf  course.  So,  I  told 
htm  at  the  time,  "well,  y  u  go  in  'he  blick 
community  and  yon  tell  the  black  bovs  tha' 
you  have  some  ideas  for  half-baked  me- 
chanics at  half-baked  wages  and  .=-ee  how  you 
make  out." 

But,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  a  build- 
ing trade.-j  mechanic,  as  one  who  served  an 
apprenticeship.  a5  one  who  went  to  school 
at  night  while  I  worked  as  a  helaer  right 
here  In  this  city,  I  am  here  'o  tell  Dr  Bums 
and  George  Rcmney  that  the  building  trades 
unions,  if  I  know  anything  about  It  are  net 
g  jlng  to  give  up  their  standards  of  skill  in 
ipprentlceshlp. 

.And  then  Dr  Burns  told  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  high  cost  of  homes  in  this 
country  can  be  attrlbu'ed  'o  labor  alone.  He 
s.i'd  nothing  about  the  infl.i'f  1  cr  =  ts  of  land 
He  said  nothing  abou'  he  interest  rate  on 
h.jmes  which  have  doubled  In  'en  years.  He 
said  ncth.ng  about  the  inflated  cost  of  ma- 
terial He  said  nothing  about  the  fees  the 
point  system  and  so  on,  'hat  are  charged  to 
home  buyers  bv  the  banking  and  real  estnte 
interests.  No.  the  cnlv  m.atter  'hat  he  tss 
iiiterested  in  vas  the  'Aages  of  construction 
■A'orkers. 

Well.  I  xm  no'  going  to  bore  you  wit', 
figures,  bu'  I  am  going  to  give  rou  one  fig'ir" 
that  IS  significant.  In  1959.  according  tr  a 
survev  of  the  National  Associatlo^n  of  Home 
Builder?  -.Miioh  represent  liome  ouiiders  In 
e'very  segment  of  thia  country,  33  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  o:'  a  house  represented 
labor  on  the  job  Ten  years  later,  the  price  of 
the  liouse  w  is  up  beciuise  e'.  er\thlng  was  up 
Insofar  as  the  purcha.'--'*  price  wiis  c.ncerned 
13  percent  represented  on-site  labor.  So  this 
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means  that  while  the  cost  of  housing  has 
eone  up  the  cost  of  labor  on  housing,  despite 
111  this  talk  of  high  wages,  has  not  gone  up 
anywhere  near  what  the  cost  of  land,  the  cost 
of  'matenal  and  the  cost  of  hiring  the  money 
has  gone  up, 

I  ain  sure  we  are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal 
of  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  days  and  weeks 
abead  not  only  from  Dr,  Burns,  but  from 
other  Administration  apologists  who  want  to 
turn  peoples'  minds  away,  and  their  atten- 
tion away,  from  the  faUures  of  this  Admin- 
iBUailon.  This  is  the  purpose,  this  is  as  old 
as  human  history-  when  something  goes 
wrong,  u  is  your  responsibility  to  point  to 
something  that  Is  wrong  somewhere  oS  In 
the  distance  This  goes  back  to  the  decadent 
days  of  the  Romans  when  the  people  were 
crying  for  justice  and  they  stood  up  In  the 
Roman  Senate  and  they  said,  "Carthage  must 
be  destroyed."  They  wanted  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  their  own  ills  and  their  own  evils. 
So  this  is  true  here. 

The  Nlxou  Administration  is  not  defending 
the  Nixon  "game  plan"  of  January,  1969  but 
they  have  given  us  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  a  lot  of 
stuff  about  revenue  sharing,  about  how  they 
are  going  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  All  they  are  giving  us  are  speeclics, 
nothing  of  substance. 

So,  we  are  going  to  be  the  target  and  tills 
Is  not  new.  Organized  labor  has  been  the 
whipping  boy  before.  We  have  been  around 
quite  a  few  years  We  have  been  shot  at 
before.  And  I  am  sure  we  will  survive  and 
continue  to  do  our  Job  long  after  our  critics 
have  been  gone  and  forgotten. 

Organlvicd  labor's  answer  to  this  barrage  of 
criticism  will  be  to  continue  to  serve  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  whose 
mass  purchasing  power  must  be  the  basis  for 
this  nation's  economic  health,  If  It  is  to  be 
healthy.  We  will  continue  to  play  our  part 
in  maintaining  and  enliancing  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  American  people — all 
of  them — right  down  to  the  lowest  rungs  of 
the  economic  ladder. 

And  we,  too,  look  forward  to  1972,  And  we 
realize  that  It  is  an  election  year.  And  we 
realize  It  is  an  opportunity  presented  to  us 
to  make  the  political  arm  of  the  APIy-CIO, 
COPE,  much  more  effective  than  it  ever  was 
before. 

And  in  November  of  1972,  we  will  answer 
Dr  Bums  and  those  who  feel  that  the  na- 
tion's future  lies  in  a  crackdown  on  labor. 

And  construction  workers  will  play  their 
purt  in  this  activity  of  the  organized  trade 
union  movement. 

And  I  am  sure  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
under  the  leadership  of  Edward  J.  Carlough. 
will  play  their  part.  Just  as  they  did  under 
the  leadership  of  Edward  F.  Carlough  and 
they  will  effectively  do  their  Job  as  part  of 
the  American  trade  union  movement. 

So,  again,  I  am  delighted  to  come  here, 
delighted  to  p>ay  tribute  to  an  old  friend  and 
to  say  to  Eddie  and  Florence,  many,  many 
long  years  of  happiness  and  health. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  TO  FIGHT 
POLLUTION 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
simple  Ufe  would  be  if  this  Nation  could 
simultaneoasly  solve  its  electric  power 
shortage  and  environmental  problems  by 
abolishing  electric  toothbrushes,  can 
openers,  and  clothes  dryers. 

All  power,  they  say.  pollutes.  There- 
fore, it  is  axiomatic  that  reductions  in 
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the  consumption  of  power  will  reduce 
pollution  while  simultaneously  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  more  generating  ca- 
pacity. 

How  perfectly  obvious — but  how  per- 
fectly wrong. 

Man's  only  real  hope  for  overcoming 
many  forms  of  pollution  lies  in  that  mis- 
understood weapon — electricity.  To  cut 
back  on  the  production  of  power  would 
only  cripple  our  chances  of  cleaning  up 
our  air,  water,  and  industrial  waste. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  cases  I  have 
ever  heard  for  this  argument  was  made 
by  the  much  honored  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  earlier  this  week  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  talk  did  not  receive  wide 
attention  despite  the  distinguished  audi- 
ence. Perhaps  it  is  because  reason  Is  less 
a  news  story  than  liysteria. 

But  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  this  lucid  explanation  of 
why  a  cutback  in  electric  power  would  do 
more  grievous  harm  to  the  environment 
than  power  generation.  His  words  are 
worthy  of  our  attention. 
An  excerpt  from  his  talk  follows: 
It  is  unfortunate  that  often  those  people 
who  are  so  rightfully  concerned  with  the 
environment  have  this  one-sided  outlook  re- 
garding the  use  of  energy.  They  have  been 
conditioned,  because  of  man's  abusive  use 
of  some  energy,  to  believe  that  an  energy- 
intensive  society  such  as  we  have  today  In 
our  advanced  nations  must  inevitably  "self- 
destruct.  "  A  limited  view  of  history  has  hyp- 
notized them  into  seeing  energy  only  In  terms 
of  a  means  of  ruthlessly  extracting  resources 
from  nature,  using  them  foolishly  (and  often 
unjustly)  and  then  dumping  them  back  into 
nature  In  amounts  and  places  where  she  can- 
iiot  handle  them.  The  Immediate  reaction  to 
all  this  is  simply — stop  It!  Reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  power.  Return  to  the  tise  of  less 
power-Intensive  products.  Use  less  power  to 
produce  fewer  products  to  cause  less  pollu- 
tion and  we  will  all  be  better  off.  This  Is  some 
of  the  reasoning  offered. 

But  while  there  Is  always  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  belt-tightening  and  Improving 
efficiency,  offering  that  approeich  as  a  panacea 
is  unrealistic  and  unimaginative.  And  while 
we  should  not  use  the  possibility  of  abundant 
energy  as  an  excuse  to  try  to  support  run- 
away population  growth  or  ludicrous  per 
capita  consumption,  neither  should  we  be- 
lieve that  a  power  growth  moratorium  holds 
the  solution  to  these  social  and  economic 
problems.  Changes  In  rational  goals,  public 
attitudes  and  private  life  styles  may  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  of  our  energy  consumption 
but  those  who  believe  we  can  reduce  our 
total  energy  consumption  fall  to  take  Into 
account  three  things  i 

We  are  going  to  have  a  significant  increa.se 
in  population  over  the  next  few  decades  even 
if  we  are  successful  in  our  population  con- 
trol effort. 

The  basic  physical  needs — and  hence  basic 
energy  demands — of  that  population  will  be 
enormous  because  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
social  revolution  that  will  Inevitably  raise 
the  standard  of  living  for  the  world's  under- 
privileged peoples. 

Vast  amounts  of  energy — energy-Intensive 
industries — hold  the  key  to  saving,  not  de- 
stroying, the  environment  as  we  grow  to  meet 
the  human  demands  ahead. 

My  first  two  points,  I  believe,  are  self- 
evident.  My  third  one  needs  some  el.ibora- 
tlon.  The  basis  for  my  claim  Is  that,  prop- 
erly tised.  energy  can  create  materials  that 
substitute  for  the  massive  consumption  of 
"natural"  materials;  that  with  new  tech- 
nologies— -and  Intelligent,  far-sighted  plan- 
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nlng — it  can  do  so  with  less  impact  on  less 
land,  and  that  It  can  be  used  to  conserve  vast 
quantities  of  natural  resources  while  allow- 
ing us  to  return  to  nature  a  minimum  ol 
waste  In  Us  most  acceptable  form.  Much  of 
this  last  claim  has  to  do,  of  course,  with 
recycle. 

As  you  may  know,  we  are  now  into  the  be- 
ginning of  what  might  be  called  a  "Recycle 
Revolution."  Industry,  government,  the  sci- 
entific community  and  the  people  are  all  in 
favor  of  this  revolution.  And  I  believe  It  may 
be  the  most  significant  step  man  has  taken 
since  he  Initiated  the  Age  of  Steam  But  re- 
cycling involves  far  more  than  composting 
your  leftovers,  stacking  your  newspapers  or 
returning  your  empty  bottles  and  cans.  If 
you  have  read  about  any  of  the  new  and  pro- 
posed recycle  plants  lately  you  will  realize 
that  these  are  large  technical  facilities  re- 
quiring considerable  amounts  of  power.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  and  waterworks  and  the  same 
holds  for  most  pollution  abatement  facilities 
in  the  new  and  growing  business  of  environ- 
mental control.  It  Is  simply  a  law  of  physics 
that  to  change  the  form  and  location  of  mat- 
ter yuxx  must  use  energy. 

Perhaps  you  also  have  heard  the  argument 
of  one  of  today's  outspoken  ecologlsts  that 
many  of  the  "synthetic"  products  we  use  to- 
day are  environmemally  undesirable  because 
they  require  a  large  coiiaumptlon  of  energy 
to  produce.  Hence,  he  reasons  we  should  re- 
turn to  the  use  cf  the  natural  product  In 
place  of  its  synthetic  substitute.  For  example. 
It  is  stated  that  synthetic  textiles  demand 
a  huge  expenditure  of  industrial  power  while 
cotton  is  made  by  the  natural  energy  of  the 
buu.  Therefore,  why  not  return  to  the  use 
only  of  cotton  shirts  and  di  esses?  The  point 
seems  reaso.iable  until  you  pursue  it  further, 
laiculatlng  the  additional  land  area  required 
to  produce  cotton  equivalent  to  today's  syn- 
thetic textiles,  projecting  the  future  demand 
ii  an  all-cotton  economy,  and  adding  to  this 
the  environmental  impact  of  all  the  fertilizer, 
the  pesticides  and  the  pov.er  of  harvesting 
and  processing  machinery  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  such  a  cotton  agrlctilture. 
And  you  would  have  to  consider  that  power 
unless  you  sought  to  eliminate  the  environ- 
mental effect  of  these  mechanical  labor-sav- 
ers by  going  back  to  the  days  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  I  for  oiie  am  not  Inclined  to  get  us 
Into  such  a  "cotton-plckin"  situation. 

Of  course  we  can  still  have  a  viable  cotton 
industry  coexisting  with  our  synthetic  tex- 
tiles which  are  essential  today  and  can  be 
produced  with  a  minimum  of  harmful  Im- 
pact on  our  environment  at  a  cost  most  peo- 
ple would  be  willing  to  pay.  The  difference 
is  that  this  latter  approach  requires  a  posi- 
tive outlook,  some  imagination  and  the  desire 
to  put  science  and  technology  to  work  more 
creatively. 

Among  the  other  modern  Industries  that 
some  ecologlsts  have  criticized  as  being 
energy-Intensive  are  cement,  aluminum  and 
plastics.  But  the  extra  energy  used  to  pro- 
duce these  materials  must  be  considered  in 
terms  of  its  trade-off  for  other  environmental 
demands.  For  example,  all  these  materials  re- 
place wood  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  we  were  to 
declare  a  moratorium  on  their  use  and  return 
to  using  only  their  "natural  substitute," 
think  what  an  additional  demand  this  would 
make  on  the  forests  we  prize  today  as  natural 
preserves  and  recreational  land!  There  are 
numerous  other  examples.  And  I  can  cite 
many  different  ways  that  the  elimination  of 
energy-Intensive  applications  would  be  more 
environmentally  damaging  and  socially  ex- 
pensive In  terms  of  today's  demands. 

"This  is  not  a  defense  of  the  desecration 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  abusive  and 
thoughtless  use  of  abundant  energy.  No  one 
denies  that  this  has  taken  place  and  we  can 
still  see  It  taking  place  now  even  as  we  are 
beginning  to  fight  against  It.  But  the  prob- 
lem today  Is  that  we  are  "hooked"  on  this 
historical  hindsight  in  which  we  cannot — or 
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refuje  :o — see  that  uew.  less  destructive  and 
more  creative  ways  of  generating  and  using 
large  amounts  of  energy  are  possible,  among 
them  nuclear  poAer.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
dedicated  workers  in  the  nuclear  field  are 
doubly  disturbed  when  their  technology  is 
attacked  by  some  proclaimed  environmen- 
talists We  in  the  nuclear  community  feel 
that  we  are  praiematlc  environmentalists — 
that  we  are  Aorklng  with  a  source  of  energy 
that  can  be  the  least  harmful  to  the  environ- 
ment from  a  power  generation  standpoint, 
while  providing  the  abundant  power  needed 
to  solve  the  environmental  and  sociaJ  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

Let  me  explain  why  we  believe  this. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  to  a  growing 
extent  electricity  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization.  Without  it,  in  both  our 
urban  and  rural  areas,  very  Uttle  moves  or 
works.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  to  elaborate 
on  this,  as  we  have  had  some  startling  real- 
life  demonstrations  of  this  la  recent  years. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  may  b«  able. 
to  some  degree,  to  improve  our  efficiency  In 
generating  electricity  and  reduce  our  waste 
in  using  it,  it  would  be  vinreallstlc  and  per- 
har>s  even  dangerous  not  to  accept  the  pro- 
jection that  over  the  next  30  years  our  elec- 
tricity demand  wUl  grow  six-fold.  In  sev- 
eral densely  populated  areas  of  the  country 
electric  utilities  already  face  a  continuous 
touch-and-go  situation  m  meeting  local  pow- 
er demands.  The  reason  for  this  projected 
growth,  contrary  to  a  popular  notion.  Is  not 
that  we  are  merely  adding  numerous  nev 
e;ectric-p:>wered  frills  at  home.  These  electric 
gadgets  draw  a  negligible  amount  ot  power 
In  recent  years  it  hxs  been  the  growtng  use 
of  air-conditioning  that  has  accounted  for 
the  largest  single  Increase  m  the  residential 
use  of  electricity,  as  well  as  more  famllleb 
being  sole  to  aifcrd  the  major  electric  facil- 
ities that  are  essential  today. 

A  large  portun  of  the  additional  electric 
power  requirements  that  we  will  see  in  the 
future  will  be  caused  by  a  shift  from  other 
energy  sources  to  the  nse  of  electricity  to 
lultill  basic  needs  such  as  heating  and  cool- 
ing, industrial  processing  and  transportation. 
-Viid  m  most  cases  the  shitt  will  be  away  from 
energy  sources  far  le^s  desirable  fr^m  an  en- 
vironmental standpoint,  .\bundant.  ecc- 
n.^mic  electricity  also  can  help  Indtistry  and 
transportation  introduce  systems  that  are 
Inherently  less  polluting — such  33  the  elec- 
tric steel  furnace  which  serves  the  addi- 
tional environmental  function  jf  m-ikln^ 
the  recycle  of  automobile  scrap  more  eco- 
nomic. W'e  must  also  recognize  that  it  u 
much  easier  to  exercise  environmental  con- 
trols over  a  centralized  source  .f  power  such 
as  an  electric  generating  station  than  :ver 
a  million  individual  fires  whether  they  are 
In  homes,  industrial  plants  .r  aato  engines 

lo  meet  our  future  power  demands  'here 
Ls  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  large 
central  station  steam-generating  plants  will 
ha. e  to  be  built  and  operated.  W^e  can  ex- 
plore and  develop  other  possibilities  to  some 
extent.  In  certain  area^  of  the  country  we 
may  be  able  to  harness  enough  geothermal 
heat  to  meet  some  local  and  regional  power 
demands.  At  a  few  coastal  points  we  :ndy  be 
able  to  make  some  limited  use  of  tidal  pow- 
er. And  there  may  be  some  places  where  we 
could  reliably  collect  and  concentrate  enougii 
solar  energy  tor  local  domestic  appiicationi 

But  to  believe  that  it  is  feasible,  techni- 
cally, economically  or  environmentally,  to 
develop  these  energy  sources  to  supply  most 
of  the  huge  additional  electric  genera: iiiit 
capaor.v  required  across  our  country  in  'he 
years  ahead  Is  sheer  folly  We  are  still  going 
to  ha-e  to  depend  on  the  heat  from  fuels  to 
supply  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our 
needed  power 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TEN.N'ES5EE 

IN  THE  HOUS£  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  met  at,  breakfast  with  a  large 
number  of  discmguLshed  clergr.men  of 
various  faiths.  Most  of  the  clergymen  are 
of  the  Washington  area:  however,  a  few 
were  from  out  of  town.  Among  the  group 
were  several  who  had  just  returned  from 
e.Ktensive  informal  talks  with  all  four 
sides  at  the  Pans  Peace  Conference  and 
with  vanou5  scholars  in  Pans. 

Tins  was  not  a  typi:al  prayer  break- 
fast. Rather,  it  was  a  strong  effort  to 
highlight  the  moral  and  other  issues 
relating  to  our  Natior.  s  military  mvoive- 
ment  m  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  colleagues 
would  like  to  share  in  access  to  the  verj' 
meaningful  and  excellent  dialog  which 
occurred  at  the  breakfast.  I  am  fortunate 
to  have  the  texts  of  two  of  the  distm- 
gu:.shed  speakers.  Dr.  Herbert  Meza  of 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  i  Presby- 
terian 1 ,  22d  and  P  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ing, DC  .  and  the  Reverend  William  A. 
Benfield.  :::e  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  m  tiie  United  States  and 
pastor  o;  the  First  Fresbyteriar.  Church 
of  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  request 
that  their  exceptionally  timely  and 
mearunji'ul  remarks  be  printed  in  the 

E.ZCORD. 

I  mclude  the  article,  ao  follows; 
Remarks  of  Dr.   HzRSEBr  Meza 

It  lo  m"  responsibili'v,  a.ong  with  Con- 
gressman Anderson,  to  iive  ycu  a  very  brlei 
site' oil  ^r  how  t.iis  oreuifast  has  come  about. 

Two  laciors  he  behind  it.  The  first  has  : 
do  with  a  tnalaise  of  pcwerlessiiess  that  hii--; 
o"ertaken  society.  With  s-o  many  wanting 
p*~acf.  why  is  it  we  ar"  not  lit.t  ne.irer  'o  it' 
With  so  many  conseq'iences,  despair  Aliena- 
tion, sc  much  dissatisfaction,  -vhr  -an  t  w» 
extricate  ourselves  from  tnis  madness.'  Why 
have  the  constitutional  sateg-.iards  not  been 
functioning'  Why  has  Congress  been  ineffec- 
tive? Why  are  we  all.  including  the  Pres.deii', 
so  powerless  to  do  anyhmg  iotiut  it ' 

I  mamtaiti  that  s<-mething  has  happeneu 
to  the  very  nature  of  government.  Pcrces 
have  been  set  I'.'cse  'hat  1.-  n'^-^  respond  to 
the  traditional  agencies  of  lorrection.  Im- 
personal :  jr':e3  have  been  let  '.ooae  and  our 
priorities  ind  our  -lational  will  seem  power- 
less to  eifect  them.  Our  society  no  longer 
seems  under  control.  Running  its  separate 
course,  we  have  all  been  reduced  to  helpless 
spectator-. 

Euitene  Burdick  describes  this  phenomenon 
'.n  his  acck.  Pail-Safe.  The  t-wo  forces  man 
las  created.  ;cience  and  the  state,  have  be- 
come .mpersona.  :n:iii  eri  that  no  lontter  re- 
spond to  human  initiati-e.  They  toy  wrii  us 
jj  the  Olympian  ^ods  '  oyed  with  the  Greeks. 

It  IS  the  iame  ariRrmation  Simone  Weil 
.nade  about  Prance,  •bociety.  '  she  said,  "is 
dominated  bv  a  vast  machine  .n  which  men 
are  contmualiy  being  caught  ip  and  whicii 
nobody  knows  hew  to  control.  ' 

Our  own  system  of  checks  and  balances  s 
prey  to  the  disease.  James  Madison  designed 


it  m.  such  a  way  t.^ia:  it  Umply  won-  move 
without  vigorf,ii£  leadership.  But  in  Madisons 
time  he  had  bri.l.ant  and  courageous  ct.r.- 
temp-jrariea  and  it  never  occurred  ^^■)  hiin 
that  the  tUTie  migct  come  when  leadership 
w.,'.!!?!  oe  U'iu.ral.zed  tr  lacking. 

We  are  suJer.ng  from  wha.  'he  Bible  calU 

principalities  and  powers  that  r^:e  ihZ 
earth  '  and  it  gathers  oi.mentum  ..n  the 
ao.=-?nce   if  restra.nmg  leadership. 

Tne  second  factor  which  his  contributed 
to  this  breakfast,  a.-id  hopefully  others  to 
foUaw.  here  and  around  -he  nation,  is  the 
fact.tr  of  morality.  The  di.-nen.^ions  of  this 
war's  morali-y  have  not  been  !'ally  explored 
Should  we  not  face  them?  There  are  repre- 
senta'ives  of  the  church,  wit.ti  .ortv.iese  cre- 
dentials, in  the  circles  of  g'ivernment,  who 
have  n.jt  raised  the  proper  q  lestions,  who 
indeed  obscure  t.te  moral  dilemma  bv  lend- 
ing their  prestige  to  the  state  An  ecclesias- 
tical curtail:  has  been  placed  ar  .ur.d  this 
■4  -ernment  and  the  •.•tice  of  the  church  has 
not  been  truly  heard. 

It  13  our  hope  that  "oeether  >  cr.njressmer. 
and  clergymen  I  xe  might  e.xpiore  these  di- 
mensions with  the  hope  tha'  we  c.uld  prc- 

ide  Anienoan  iem.:<:racy  with  a  fresh  ex- 
ample o;  vife'or  and  righteousness  whlc.i 
would  trtiiy  serve  the  cause  of  manki.fi  and 
exalt  'he  na^'i'  ct 

Rem  *ax3   tr  Rev    Wrtirvat  .\.  BKjrrtELD 

Distinguished  members  of  Congress,  fel- 
low clergymen.  j.nd  j-iesta.  I  im  pr.vileged 
to  report  to  y  -^u  on  the  recent  Church  Lead- 
ers Consultation  on  Vietnam. 

Fifty  of  us.  church  men  and  women,  from 
nine  denominations  and  two  mterder.omi- 
naticnal  groups  and  from  20  states  and  the 
District  of  Cciumcia,  spent  the  recent  week 
of  Marcn  20-27.  m  lengthy  conversations 
with  the  offlcia^  deiegatioriS  to  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam,  the  delegations  o.' 
the  tjnited  States,  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
and  the  Prcvisional  Revolution.iry  Ocv- 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam.  We  talked  with 
Ambassador  Bruce.  Ambassador  Lam,  Am- 
bassador riiuy,  and  Madam  Emh.  a.;  well 
as  ct.ier  memoers  of  the  io'<ir  delegations 
Additionally,  we  had  cunvertaticns  with 
V.etnamese  Cathohc  pneats.  Buddhist 
Monks,  former  offlcials  and  representatives 
of  the  Sihanouk  government,  French  schol- 
ars ana  otners. 

We  did  not  ,;o  to  Pans  as  negotiators  but 
we  did  JO  as  people  who  are  comm-tted  to 
our  nation  and  concerned  for  its  integrity: 
as  people  who  snare  a  loyalty  to  the  God  of 
justice,  judgment,  and  mercy.  God  who  de- 
mands that  we  love  ail  our  aeiahbors;  and 
as  peapie  who  anguish  over  what  the  war 
in  Indochina  .s  doing  to  our  neighbors,  our 
nation,  and  to  us.  We  took  no  petitions  or 
proposals.  We  went  to  listen  and  learn,  that 
we  could  be  more  effective  workers  m  help- 
ing to  resolve  the  moral  crises  of  the  hour 

Within  tnis  context  of  purpose  and  after 
days  of  consultation,  we  50  churcn  men  ana 
women  agreed  manimousiy  on  tive  convic- 
tions. 

First.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  brutal 
war  m  Indochina  must  be  stopped  now 
Slllllcns  have  oeen  killed  ir  wounded. 
Homes,  delds.  and  forests  have  been  de- 
itroved.  .\  wnole  veneration  las  inown  no 
peace.  JUiV  devnstation  and  death.  Thich 
Xhat  Hanh.  the  or.lllant  author  of  "Lotus 
m  a  Sea  of  Fire."  put  it  m  -raiiic  vividness 
when  in  his  poem.  •Condemnatirn."  he 
wrvte 

Tisterday    nx   Viet   Cong   came    .hr-iugh  my 

village: 
Because    of  this  mv  village   was    lestroved. 

'ompieteiv  destroyed: 
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jrverv  soul  was  killed. 

I  feel  I  am  like   that  bird   which   dies  for 

the  sake  of  its  mate 
Dripping  blood  from  its   broken  beak,  and 

crying  out: 
Beware!    Turn    around    to    face    your    real 

enemies — 
\mbition,  violence,  hatred,  greed. 
Men    cannot    be    our    enemies— even    men 

called  ■Vletcongl" 
If  we  kill  men,  what  brothers  will  we  have 

left? 
With  whom  shall  we  live  then? 

Seci'udly  it  is  our  conviction  that  no 
acceptable  military  solution  to  this  conflict, 
•ncluding  ■Vietnamizailon,"  is  possible. 
Each  side  hrmly  believes  its  cause  is  Just 
and  1";  determined  to  fight  as  long  as  neces- 
sav  Vietnainlzatlon.  with  its  provision  ol 
s-ms  for  Asians  to  kill  other  Asians,  will 
not  resolve  the  political  conflict  underlying 
the  war.  Moreover,  'changing  the  color  of 
the  corpses-  is  morally  repugant  to  us. 

Third,  it  is  our  conviction  that  attitudes 
and  methods  of  negotiation  must  change  If 
a  political  solution  is  to  be  possible.  Just  as 
each  side  to  the  conflict  believes  that  Its 
cause  is  just  and  the  other's  unjust,  bo  each 
side  in  the  negotiations  feels  that  Ite  ofifer  Is 
reasonable  and  the  other's  unreasonable. 
Moreover,  the  very  style  of  the  negotiation 
talks,  with  no  chairman,  no  mediator,  no  ex- 
change of  notes,  and  no  private  meetings. 
.severely  limits  the  possibility  of  genuine  dia- 
logue. It  is  our  feeling  that  because  the 
United  States  is  the  only  party  at  the  pres- 
ent time  willing  to  talk  to  all  delegations. 
It  should  give  the  peace  talks  a  much  higher 
priority  and  authorise  Its  delegation  to  take 
creative  initiative  in  facilitating  negotia- 
tions. 

Fourth,  it  is  our  conviction  that  a  pledge 
by  the  United  States  to  withdraw  all  of  Its 
troops  from  Indochina  by  a  certain  date 
would  be  a  highly  significant  contribution 
to  the  negotiations.  Both  the  date  and  man- 
ner of  withdrawal  ought  to  be  negotiated. 

Furthermore,  it  is  our  fifth  conviction  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  release  of  prison- 
ers of  war  is  though  a  political  settlement 
and  that  the  only  way  to  secure  that  political 
settlement  is  to  pledge  to  withdraw  U.S. 
forces  We  share  with  many  others  a  deep 
concern  for  the  prisoners  being  held  by  all 
sides  and  for  their  families  and  it  is  our 
firm  conviction  that  the  resident's  intention 
to  leave  a  U.S.  military  force  In  Vietnam  eo 
long  as  U.S.  prisoners  are  held  is  inevitably 
self-defeating. 

There  come  those  times  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  when  It  is  called  to  express  itself  In 
unusual  greatness  of  character.  On  some  oc- 
casions In  the  past  we  have  failed  to  respond, 
which  has  been  to  our  shame.  On  other  oc- 
casions we  have  acted  with  great  moral 
courage  Such  a  call  to  greatness  is  now  at 
hand  and  we  can  no  longer  accommodate 
ourselves  to  platforms  of  expediency. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  We  are  the  richest  nation  In  the  world. 
But  what  Is  the  role  of  the  strong  to  be?  If 
we  want  to  continue  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  be  used  In  killing  and  suffering  in 
Indochina,  If  we  want  to  continue  to  neglect 
serious  humanitarian  needs  at  home  and 
abroad,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  con- 
tinue on  our  present  course  of  action.  But 
now.  in  the  midst  of  war-weariness,  when 
cries  grow  louder  every  week,  here  at  home. 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhere — "stop  the 
killing,  stop  the  killing,"  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  assume  a  moral  leadership  that 
oould  affect  international  relations  and  pro- 
vide a  way  to  peace  with  almost  unprece- 
dented action. 

In  my  own  tradition  the  church  does  not 
dictate  to  the  state  nor  does  It  ignore  the 
Slate,  but  rather  the  church  seeks  to  be  the 
moral  conscience  of  the  state.  As  Christians, 
we  are  not  to  be  observers  of  history,  rather 
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we  are  called  to  change  history.  In  dajrs  gone 
by,  the  church  has  not  adequately  exercised 
its  prophetic  voice  concerning  the  insanity 
that  is  Vietnam.  And  many  of  us  fear  that 
the  voice  of  religion  heard  in  the  White 
House  has  too  often  cried  peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace,  and  has  witnessed  to  a  com- 
fortable God  of  the  Nation  who  pleases  us, 
rather  than  to  the  Lord  of  all  Nations  whom 
we  must  plea-se.  The  church  can  no  longer 
remain  on  tlu  balcony  of  aloofness.  It  must 
get  on  the  road  of  Involvement  which  leads 
to  peace. 

In  the  light  of  such  commitment  and  in 
this  hour  of  crisis,  we  make  these  appeals  i 

1.  We  appeal  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  to  declare  Immediately  their  pledge 
to  withdraw  unconditionally  all  U.S.  military 
forces  from  Indochina  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

2.  We  appeal  to  the  President  to  add  cred- 
ibility to  this  pledge  and  to  bring  a  major 
part  of  the  killing  to  an  end  by  directing 
all  United  States  air,  naval  and  ground  forces 
in  Indochina  not  to  drop  bombs  or  to  Are 
weapons  except  in  response  to  direct  attack. 

3.  We  appeal  to  our  government  to  initiate 
immediately  at  the  Paris  Conference,  nego- 
tiations on  the  timetable  for  the  pledged 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  military 
forces. 

4.  We  appeal  to  all  of  our  fellow  church 
men  and  women  to  join  us  in  calling  on  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  take  these 
steps  immediately. 


GROWERS  PROMOTE  WORLDWIDE 
SALES  OF  AMERICAN  RAW 
COTTON 


HON,  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Cotton  Coimcil  is  truly  one  of  the  Na- 
tion'.s  leading  agricultural  and  business 
organizations.  This  group  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  promoting  worldwide  sales 
of  American  raw  cotton  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  every  major  effort  to  bolster  the 
American  cotton  producing  industry. 

On  March  19,  1971,  Hon.  C.  R.  Sayre, 
president  of  the  NCC,  delivered  a  splen- 
did address  before  the  Carolina  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association  at  Charleston, 
S.C. 

Dr.  Sayre  very  effectively  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  farmers  and  ginners 
and  other  raw  cotton  people  have  a  stake 
in  curbing  the  flood  of  cheap,  low-wage 
textile  imports.  Dr.  Sayre  pointed  out 
that  if'^extile  producers  are  driven  out 
of  business  in  this  country,  the  American 
cotton  farmer  will  have  lost  his  largest 
and  most  dependable  market. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  Dr. 
Sayre's  outstanding  address  at  Charles- 
ton: 

Let's  just  think  for  a  moment  about  some 
of  the  things  we  must  do.  In  my  judgment 
restraints  on  textile  Imports  demand  an  all- 
out  effort  by  the  Council  and  the  whole  in- 
dustry this  year. 

Frankly,  I  don't  believe  that  farmers  and 
ginners  and  other  raw  cotton  people  fully  un- 
derstand their  stake  In  bringing  textile  im- 
ports under  reasonable  control.  All  too  often 
they  tend  to  look  at  these  Imports  as  a  mill 
problem. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  that  if  textile 
imports  take  over  and  dominate  our  domes- 
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tic  market,  the  big  losers  will  be  the  farmers 
and  others  who  make  their  living  from  raw 
cotton.  If  we  don't  win  on  this  Issue,  we  can 
quickly  and  irretrievably  lose  our  chance  to 
build  a  larger  and  stronger  cotton  industry. 
The  domestic  market  Is  by  far  the  biggest 
and  most  dependable  we  have.  One  reason 
it  is  dependable  is  that  we  are  protected  by 
a  raw  cotton  quota  of  only  30,000  bales  of  up- 
land cotton.  In  our  domestic  market,  we  don't 
have  to  compete  against  the  growers  of 
Mexico  or  Brazil.  We  know  that  American 
cotton  Is  being  used  in  the  American  market. 
And  if  that  market  grows,  we  have  a  wonder- 
ful chance  to  see  our  domestic  consumption 
go  up — particularly  with  the  added  effort 
we're  putting  into  domestic  market  develop- 
ment. 

But  the  growth  in  the  domestic  market  can 
soon  be  cut  off  and  the  trend  turned  down- 
ward if  ImfKjrts  continue  to  accelerate  the 
way  they've  been  doing  for  the  last  decade. 
Just  10  years  ago,  in  1961,  total  textile  Im- 
ports I  Including  those  made  of  cotton,  man- 
made  fibers,  and  wool  i  were  equal  to  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a  milUon  bales  of 
raw  cotton.  The  current  level  is  about  2.6 
million  bales — or  a  rise  of  almost  two  miUlon 
bale  equivalents  for  the  decade.  Imports  of 
cotton  textiles  amount  to  about  a  million 
bale  equivalents — most,  about  80  percent, 
made  out  of  foreign-grown  cotton. 

At  this  time  we  still  have  some  mild,  volun- 
tary agreements  which  tend  to  restrain  the 
expansion  In  cotton  textile  imports.  But  the 
loreign  mills  are  getting  around  these  agree- 
ments by  flooding  our  domestic  market  with 
goods  made  of  blends  and  synthetics,  which 
obviously  compete  with  cotton. 

Clearly,  the  whole  domestic  textile  market 
ill  which  we  compete  is  under  attack.  It  has 
already  been  badly  disrupted.  Its  growth  has 
been  stunted.  It  will  certainly  start  shrink- 
ing if  Import  acceleration  continues. 

What  we  must  understand  is  that  this  Is 
.1  bigger  threat  to  raw  cotton  people  than  to 
the  mills.  We  stand  to  lose  a  very  substan- 
tial part  of  our  biggest  and  best  market,  and 
we  can't  afford  it.  The  mills  do  have  an  alter- 
native. It's  not  what  they  want,  but  they  may 
be  driven  to  it.  They  can  always  join  the  for- 
eign competition.  They  can  start  shifting 
their  investments  to  foreign  countries  where 
they  can  obtain  low-cost  labor  and  where 
they  can  buy  cotton  or  any  other  flber  from 
whomever  they  please.  Naturally,  they  would 
be  planning  to  ship  their  textiles  to  the 
United  States:  and  you  can  imagine  what 
that  would  do  to  our  domestic  market. 

So  the  Council  has  attached  a  top  and 
urgent  priority  to  resolving  the  textile  im- 
port problem  this  year.  We  are  putting  to- 
gether a  grassroots  campaign  to  support  our 
Washington  op>erations.  You  will  be  hearing 
more  about  this  soon.  It  calls  for  a  maxlmtim 
effort  from  producers,  ginners,  and  all  others 
in  our  Industry.  We  must  handle  this  im- 
port problem  if  we  are  to  hold  and  Increase 
our  momentum.  If  we  all  Join  hands,  I'm 
confident  we  can  get  this  Job  done. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  opponents, 
especially  the  Japanese,  have  used  every 
tactic  at  their  disposal  to  delay  action  and 
confuse  and  divide  the  American  pyeople. 
Every  time  there  seemed  to  be  some  progress 
in  the  Congress,  the  Japanese  have  put  for- 
ward some  new  proposal  or  changed  the 
tempo  of  negotiations,  which  has  led  people 
to  believe  that  they  were  serious  about  reach- 
ing an  agreement.  But  nothing  has  been 
accomplished.  The  proposal  in  March  1971  by 
the  Japanese  Textile  Federation  to  limit  uni- 
laterally its  textile  exports  to  the  U.S.  is 
obviously  another  tactical  move  that  is  total- 
ly unacceptable.  The  proposal  has  a  single 
upper  limit  for  all  textiles,  with  no  limits  at 
all  on  individual  categories.  This  would  per- 
mit the  Japanese  to  concentrate  their  ex- 
ports In  items  that  are  especially  strong  in 
this  country,  like  cotton  denims  and  Jeans, 
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put  domestic  producers  out  of  buslneae,  and 
then  move  on  to  something  elae.  Thla  \inl- 
lateral  'restraint"  woxild  not  take  effect  un- 
less and  untU  other  leading  exijortlng  coun- 
tries also  agreed  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
meanwhile  the  base  period  for  these  "re- 
straints"  moves  forward  and  the  base  gets 
larger  and  larger.  This  proposal  would 
undercut,  the  LTA  on  cotton  textiles,  which, 
Incidentally  Japan  Is  no  longer  a  party  to; 
would  not  Include  yam;  would  not  have  the 
force  of  an  International  agreement;  and 
would  last  only  three  years.  Obviously,  thla 
would  be  a  step  backward  Instead  of  for- 
ward. 


TRANSITION  PERIOD  ON  CHINA 
POLICY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALITOBNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  seems  clear  from 
presentations  in  Congress  and  the 
media  that  U.S.  policy  toward  Com- 
munist China,  and  therefore  toward  free 
China,  Is  being  pressed  into  an  unfortu- 
nate and  dangerous  adversary  position. 
This  position  is  causing  extensive  polari- 
zation around  the  question  of  the  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  and  her  acceptance 
into  the  United  Nations 

What  all  this  sudden  furor  of  rhetoric- 
falls  to  make  clear,  or  e\en  to  recognize. 
is  the  unportance  of  formulating  a  pu- 
.'.Uiou  that  Ls  biased  on  an  understanding 
of  existing  conditions  in  Asia.  Thla  U  a 
traxulUon  period  between  old  and  new 
policy.  The  lact  that  we  are  in  a  tranii- 
Uon  period  mutt  be  recugmz'Hi  above  all 
eb«  while  we  are  fonnulatlnx  policy.  Not 
to  rrcognue  the  teahtv  nf  thi-  transitory 
i-nvlroninenl  wf  air  iua  i:.  lould  cauae 
I  aciiooii  error  m  ou     utttnatt'  il«*ci»ioo 

Let  me  ciurifv   ui>     ia«  oI   the   (rrm. 
tratuitiun    prtliHl      No    ■«<■)  luh    m    tn- 
rorined  person   vkouUl   taki-  tlu    ptwitlon 
that  our  policy  (htiuld  renmiti  «iatlc  and 
haaed   upon  the  (onditiuiu      hirh   pie 
vrtiiiii   m   tlir    r>4%  1 0  iirt.(.id    rn<4uca- 
'i>m.>bl>   iMor*  .*  Kbi'  >k<t  \i\  A.>ta  ohangee 
>r  tuch  Otnlflcwicc  Mtd  racti  »(  «uoh 
.iriAtivi-  tk*niiit4iKr  ihAt  MNiK-  a<l^ua( 
.itritl,  aume  reurtenlatti  n  *nd  reeaprm 
M(H\  t»|  puMry  are  and  «ill  Iw  awuidated 
n«it    »ym   i-iiriMil    Ir^p   'nxn    infanry    to 
Miuitnood  wllhou*  ^oinr  .••liod  »(  ti«n«) 
■iiN^  CMven  the  iltU'oiN  nature  of  thr  a* 
>fai'-i)enta  of  maiiUai'vl  Chlna'>  puoilaii^ 
.uiu  .itndi^lona   it  i\  cleat  that  dyna/n  - 
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pendent  of  and  completely  outMde  of 
considerations  relative  to  the  treaties  we 
have  entered  into  with  free  China  and 
other  surrounding  lands.  Also,  I  do  not 
weigh  the  possible  development  of  que.s- 
tionable  attitudes  on  tlie  part  of  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries  surroundin„ 
US.  liability.  I  speak  solely  of  the  long- 
term  diplomatic,  economic,  and  moral 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  that 
great  area  of  the  Pacific.  We  must  not  be 
impatient.  We  must  not  accelerate  our 
position  so  far  ahead  of  Peking's  re- 
sponses that  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
give  and  take  which  must  be  forthcom- 
ing if  we  continue  to  insist  upon  response 
before  advancing  further  terms. 

We  face  and  must  consider  the  reali- 
ties of  Asian  timing  and  the  intricacies 
of  their  political  action  and  counter- 
action. Our  experience  In  Asia  should 
have  taught  us  this  lesson.  We  are  not 
served  by  those  who,  by  oversimplifica- 
tion,  create  a  polarization  of  our  position 
which  destroys  our  flexibility  and  steals 
from  us  the  benefits  of  the  transitional 
period  we  are  now  In.  We  must  fully 
exploit  this  period  by  encoiu-aging  and 
demanding  responses  and  counterpro- 
posals from  the  other  bargaining  party. 

I  do  not  believe  and  have  never 
espoused  that  our  country  should  turn 
over  Its  foreign  policy  to  any  other  coun- 
try or  to  that  country's  concerns.  I 
would  take  that  podtlon  whether  or  not 
the  country  Involved  were  Isr»el,  Viet- 
nam, or  free  China.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  our  own  selfish  but  defensible  Inter- 
aeta.  Although  ahortslshtadly  interpreted 
as  being  in  consort  with  the  Interest  ot 
some  smaller  nation,  might  not  provide 
a  sounder,  more  defensible  posture  for 
the  long-term  benefit  of  our  country. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  I  am  quite  disturted  that 
the  sudden  smoke  from  argumeots  for 
wider  recognition  of  Red  China  obecurc 
the  ground  we  have  ivepared  (or  oui 
traoeiUon  This  u  a  time  whieh  oaUs  not 
for  baste,  but  fur  extensive  and  patient 
negotlatious  with  Med  China.  We  should 
•noourags  that  natioa  to  rtepoiMl  con 
stniotively  to  Ihoee  InitiaUve*  airsaa\ 
preseatid  by  our  country  An  Amertoan 
nah  can  only  reautt  In  en  American 
rout  la  Southeaal  Aeia  PaUeoce,  penUai 
I'ttee.  preaeure-  iheae  quailttea  will  brinn 
iMik-uncful  prognes 
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.\s  t>ai'iiuN<i  bjlamplj:  Ok  court 

AOR  A^fD  PATIKNCK 


by  Maiy  Jefferies.  descriptive  of  the  10- 
year-old  sun  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman 
.-\nn!.s,  who  live  on  a  farm  close  to 
Lcgansport  in  that  county.  The  author 
tells  with  dramatic  po'ver  of  the  suffer- 
ing -.(.Inch  re.-.ulte-d  .'.hen  a  fe;v  year.< 
before  the  little  boy  was  run  down  by 
an  automobile  while  riding  his  bicycle 
on  the  iughv",  dj . 

The  injuries  received  by  him  have  been 
■ol  the  grave.--t  character,  paralyzing  him 
and  destroying  his  sight  The  care  given 
him  by  his  parents  has  been  cf  the  most 
solicitous  pjid  constant  character,  cor.- 
,>uming  their  modest  means,  but  being 
finally  rewarded  by  a  gleam  of  recovery 
on  the  part  of  the  .-suffering  child. 

The  latter  has  become  an  historic  case 
in  medical  circles  and  his  brave  and 
courageou.s  attitude  have  been  insplra- 
iional  in  humanitarian  circles.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  case,  not  only 
because  of  its  medical  aspects,  but  also 
because  the  example  thus  presented  ap- 
i>eals  strongly  to  humanitarian  reactions 
common  to  the  human  race. 

This  extension  is  made  only  for  the 
purpose  of  citin?  medical  and  inspira- 
tional effects  thus  shown.  Relatives  and 
friends  of  the  little  sufferer  are  giving 
i.eedcd  aid  to  the  Fwirents. 

There  may  be  other  like  cases  here 
and  there  in  varying  forms  which  oc- 
casionally appear,  but  I  doubt  whether 
any  otlier  case  is  more  extreme  in  Its 
results  than  that  of  this  little  boy  who 
seems  to  ha\e  been  robbed  of  cver>"thlng 
but  courage  and  patience 

The  article  in  question  is  now  made 
■A.  1th  leave  accorded,  a  part  hereof  taken 
from  the  columns  of  the  indicated  publl- 
catiot.  of  which  Sila.s  Barrow  la  the  edi- 
tor 

Butler  C(>»inty  veara  ae  >  was  part  ot 
the  old  B'lxxlv  Third'  district  Including 
sotii''  >.'  my  p!  t  sent  conare.-i.Monal  coun- 
Me.v  iid  Pi  \V  Godfrey  Hunter  aenrad 
A\  thr  Cui  .(If**  fiom  that  hi.^iorlc  41a- 
trl. » 

Heir  i.«i  Ihf  sl4>?-". 

B.    »*••       Irrr.- 
1  ^Mi•   J«arr\    \    I.I       r   l.«mi.'|'  "   vM   >u 

M*    d'mrt  I    r1<l*    •    Hu\i*r    t     isiim     «>>"■ 

I    |>r<  )«•  n    1     AIM      f     'i*  ".iii|a  IB'S' 

••'.    ■  •*<     ..d  »•<  ■>■»  .». 

1..^    «nd  »iii)«if<'inf  '>(b*r  th«r»|i«>i'lc  aMS*- 

'^.y  h«.»:'»"-  ••'.!«    1.  :ii#  br»io  '.**♦  «»« 
'ir  lluUr^    >(  daiuAgiMj  t>r«un  Umu* 
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putler  Oountlans,  but  the  accident  has  cotn- 
ni^t^lv  changed  the  Uvea  or  the  Annla  family, 
v.turally  there  has  been  sorrow  and  despair 
tn  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  but  also, 
Sere  has  emerged  an  unfaltering  faith  and  a 
brand  of  courage  that  Ifl  an  Inspiration  to 
friends  and  neighbors. 

There  were  no  broken  bonee  when  Jeff  was 
thrown  from  his  blKe  and  only  a  minor  cut 
his  wrist,  but  his  head  struck  the  hard 
surface  blacktop,  causing  severe  brain  Injury. 
He  was  rushed  to  a  Bowling  Green  hospital 
and  underwent  emergency  surgery  to  relieve 
intercranlal  preesure.  The  hovirs  of  waiting 
outside  the  operating  room  were  an  eternity 
for  the  Annls  family  .  .  .  and  this  was  Just 
the  beginning. 

When  word  came.  It  was  not  favorable. 
Neurosurgeons  gave  little  hope  of  recovery. 
Damage  to  the  brain  center  was  massive, 
leaving  Jeff  paralyzed  and  blind.  There  waa 
nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

The  family  waited  .  .  and  prayed.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  hope.  A  local  physician,  Dr. 
Richard  Wan,  sought  consultations  with 
specialists  all  over  the  United  States.  No  leads 
were  left  unexplored,  even  though  hospital 
costs  mounted  steadily.  Meanwhile,  as  Jeff 
lingered  between  life  and  death,  other  prob- 
lems aroee.  Pneumonia  set  In  and  doctors  be- 
lieved that  he  could  not  survive  In  his  weak- 
ened condition. 

The  Annls  famUy  did  not  give  up.  They 
haunted  the  corridors  near  Jeff's  room  wait- 
ing and  hoping  for  some  Improvement. 
Kindly  hospital  officials  looked  the  other  way 
when  Truman  Annls  slept  In  the  prayer 
room.  After  the  crisis  came,  staff  members 
could  only  say  that  Jeff  had  survived.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  original  diagnosis. 

A  severe  kidney  Infection  followed.  Just  as 
his  parents'  hopes  dimmed,  little  Jeff  ral- 
lied .  .  only  to  t>e  racked  by  convulsions 
froBtt  the  brmln  damage.  Part  of  tha  brain 
which  regulate*  body  temperature  had  been 
jr«(-t«d  and  Jaff  waa  plunged  Into  the  third 
rrtsU  In  leas  than  a  month. 

Diir.nfi  this  hearthreaklag  period,  the 
f«m,lv  w»ited  for  brief  moments  with  Jaff. 
Iven  thotiah  his  phyaicai  naada  war*  taken 
car*  of  bv  trained  per^nnnal.  hla  father 
Trumaa  Annie.  n*T«>r  laft  th#  hoapHal  Whan 
;i«nniti«e    he  wM  alwajra  at  hla  ton's  bed- 

d*    Tbar*  war*  ttaaat   whan  Jaff.  uaeon* 
viou*  ID  a  twiltfht  world    would  tmlla 
aai  a  fathar'a  faith  w*s  bom. 

1>*  arat  thraa  naoniha  were  a|i*Bt  In  tba 
rMovarr  room  whare  »|>aelallea4  oare  kept 
Min  til**  Inlr«v«n<Mi«  faadtnca  aa4  a  raa- 
plrator  baoam*  a  port  >[  hi*  eeatTtlav  Ufa 
U<ar  a  at<waa<'h  tub*  prt>udae  neun»haaani 
fnr  hit  iHil*  iMMii  »n<i  hii  kieaer*  ruar- 
Moiiea  with  the  baip  of  kn  meawlltna  oath* 
lar 
Whil*  J*e  WM  bMim  I rttiMf arrMi  u<  a  iv'- 

'%\»  r»>itt  •  ntir**  nnil««e  <H«t  ht«  iMHe* 
•i|Min4<Hl  without  ih«  ate  <•(  *  reaplfauw 
asaii  'iii>  waa  «-<»wWrmae  he  w**  iiiyaa  r^gu- 
«r  peri  •4*  >|    frw*  «<r*««lilnc"  M'«t  tha  \*m  o» 

v«tf  nursing  car*  waj>  nredad  (Inan  lal  ar- 
ranc*manta    wwra    madr    even    'hou^n    the 
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terested  In  Jeff,  and  later  visited  him  at  the 
nursing  home.  Jeff  was  treated  for  muscle 
atrophy,  a  condition  brought  on  by  the 
months  of  Inactivity  due  to  paralysis. 

Twenty-four  hour  nursing  care  was  still 
required  for  Jeff  when  his  parents  took  him 
home  November  3,  1967,  so  Truman  Annls 
learned  to  provide  this.  The  living  room  was 
transformed  into  a  hospital  unit. 

Wanda  Baker  of  Logansport  came  dally  to 
help  out.  A  local  chiropractor  and  family 
friend.  Dr.  Mlrko  Radovlch,  continued  the 
treatment  advised  In  Louisville.  It  was  dur- 
ing one  of  these  muscle  therapy  sessions 
that  Jeff  made  his  first  audible  sound  since 
the  accident.  When  Dr.  Radovlch  shared  the 
good  news  with  the  Annls  family,  It  was  a 
happy  day  for  everyone. 

The  following  months  did  not  hold  many 
happy  days,  Jeff  fought  an  unending  battle 
with  Infection,  each  new  crisis  seeming  to 
weaken  him  even  more.  Work  on  the  farm 
was  neglected  while  the  family  took  turns 
with  JefT'.s  luirsing  care.  Doctor  bills  and 
drug  costs  steadily  increased,  so  Truman 
Annls  and  his  son  Paul  worked  harder  to 
make  ends  meet. 

A  second  bout  with  pneumonia  weakened 
Jeff  and  sent  him  back  to  the  ho.spltal  In  De- 
cember, 1969.  This  time  he  stayed  only  five 
days,  but  the  medical  expenses  soared.  Bar- 
bara Moore  of  Logansport  came  to  help  out 
with  Jeff's  care.  Even  with  the  Insurance 
settlement,  the  family  savings  dwindled  be- 
cause of  the  financial  burden.  But  JefT  still 
smiled,  and  his  father's  faith  grew  stronger. 

Friends  offered  help,  but  there  seemed  lit- 
tle they  could  do  except  pray.  Annls  Is  sure 
that  prayers  are  answered,  because  soon  the 
stomach  tube  was  removed  and  Jeff  learned 
to  swallow  liquid  feedings  with  the  aid  of  an 
a.septo  syringe. 

Spring  1970  came  and  a  new  crop  of  corn 
and  soyl>ean8  waa  planted.  Truman  Annls  and 
Paul  worked  the  farm  tn  shifts  ao  that  one  of 
them  would  alwaya  ba  ^le  tn  care  for  Jeff. 
It  wu  about  thli  time  that  an  article  sp- 
(iPHred  In  a  weekly  news  magazine  (Orlt)  that 
told  of  work  being  dona  with  brain  injured 
children  by  a  famed  ncuroloKtot .  Or  Eugene 
8pitB  of  Philadelphia  Anni*  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  Dr  Spltr'a  clinic  Rnd  ac- 
companlad  Jaff  there  on  April  90  Ii'  Ptiila- 
delphia,  brain  wavr  t«>»'  w«r«  glvn.  and 
(tudlad  Mr  Annit  waii  t<>ld.  'It  umild  b* 
a  hhMiM  not  to  givr  .lelT  tha  Iwn^ni  '  T  |<ai - 
t*rning  thrrap'  "  A  rhanrr  m^etinc  »nK  ■ 
mai\  tmm  Wa^t  Virginia  rave  Anni*  anoihar 
rav  of  hope  Fta  lanriird  there  wa«  »  t•<'Ult^ 
for  ihia  tr-a'man;  !•  n»«vmiI#  in,  r**^ 
lew  than  »  tM  Mdrril  ni'.>»  froni  '  Hu  <•» 
<*  "iiii>  himr 

lYtiman    .fit    lavpij.r    Ai'nin    'i«v«led    i" 
Vkshviile  aofl  i-fi  '•.•  |.i«'  i>i'«  f..i  N»ii 

:<igtoal     tVtalopnu  '•!     iOK     Murfrvv^U  t 

Mead   t>aT  »— mad  <H  tha  Wfii%  k**«g  dim* 
<<)wr*   With    »iraii>    .■.)«f*d    ih;id»»'     »"«    »• 
«a'4l«d    to    lu'cig    Jvl*    f'>.    "«*Riiii*'  ai  11 

»\a'<<aiiort    Aftat   Jaft  t   nr«i    tui'    <      **%  i, 
rtllr     tt   !•««<••  avMMIt    tiMt   tlW   IrMlg    *f1|. 
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separately,  but  In  perfect  rhythm  when  the 
machine  is  In  operation.  If  one  part  of  Jeff's 
body  becomes  spastic  and  unmovable,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  equipment  will 
disengage  from  the  motor  drive  and  stop. 
When  he  Is  able  to  move  again,  the  machine 
automatically  goes  back  In  the  proper 
sequence. 

Jeff's  time  on  the  patterning  machine  was 
limited  at  first.  Sore  muBCles  and  bruised 
knees  were  factors  that  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. Use  of  the  eleven  feet  long  slide 
had  to  be  discontinued,  but  other  therapeu- 
tic procedures  have  been  added.  Jeff  has 
grown  stronger  since  patterning  therapy 
began  and.  In  many  ways,  he  lets  the  family 
know  he  Is  ready  for  the  treatment  to  begin. 

Three  people  are  required  to  do  the  pat- 
terning exercises  and  at  least  two  are  needed 
to  assist  in  the  follow  up  steps.  Annls  is  on 
hand  for  each  session.  He  receives  help  from 
other  members  of  the  family  and  from  Mrs. 
Jean  Jones,  who  comes  In  each  day. 

Jeff's  day  begins  at  6  a.m.  and  he  spends 
five  minutes  on  the  machine.  His  Joints  are 
moved  by  the  apparatua  In  the  same  motions 
other  children  use  In  crawling.  This  is  re- 
peated every  two  hours,  five  times  a  day. 
Music  from  a  record  player  accompanies 
each  session.  Popular  tunes  are  his  favorites. 
He  breathes  In  a  plastic  bag  (under  strict 
supervision)  once  every  hour.  This  helps  his 
lungs  expand  and  Is  part  of  treatment.  His 
bands  are  brushed  briskly  six  tlmea  a  day 
and  a  can  of  frozen  orange  Juice  Is  rubl>ed 
over  his  palms.  A  vibrator  connected  to  his 
bed  la  turned  on  six  tlmea  a  day  after  each 
treatment.  Auditory  atlmulatlon  la  given 
with  a  loud  air  horn  at  regular  Intervals 
throughout  the  day.  He  reacta  much  the 
same  way  any  child  would.  When  four  big 
spotUghu  are  turned  on,  he  ahuta  hU  ayea. 

There  is  marked  Improvement  in  Jeff'a 
condition.  Hla  general  health  U  much  better, 
as  luaicatad  by  a  greater  raalatanca  to  In- 
fection. Ha  la  atUl  glvan  liquid  feadlnga 
every  two  boura,  but  la  now  able  to  aat 
pureed  or  baby  food  and  occaalonally  drinka 
a  aoft  drink  Jeff  tnaa  vary  hard  to  oommuol- 
«at«  with  hU  family  and  will  bold  up  hla 
left  arm  proudly  wbaa  hla  brotbar  Paul 
h«>-*    "Show  ut  your  mtiacl*" 

He  lovaa  eonpaay  and  la  plaaaad  whas 
\laiu>n  notice  tba  toy  rabbit  b*  hold*  In  hla 
band  Oh.  yaa*— JaC  ailll  •mllaa  Aad  now, 
lYiiman  Anal*  amllaa  too 
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So  let  us  look  at  the  facts  Let's  look  at  the 
record.  Lets  discard  rhetoric  and  baloney. 

January.  1969.  when  President  Nixon  was 
Inaugurated,  was  the  95th  month,  according 
to  official  records,  or  continuing  economic  ex- 
pansion In  this  country.  This  long  period  of 
economic  growth  got  underway  In  March  of 
1961  and  was  still  continuing  eight  years 
lat«r.  In  January  of  1969.  when  Richard  Nixon 
was  inaugurated. 

By  January.  1969.  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  this  country  was  down  to  2.7  mil- 
lion or  34  percent  of  the  labor  force.  This 
was  still  not  a  perfect  record,  but  it  was  the 
lowest  unemployment  rate  in  16  years. 

Then  came  a  new  Administration  with 
new  ideas  Then  came  'he  so-called  Nixon 
■game  plan",  the  brainchild  of  Dr.  Arthtir 
Burns,  an  extraordinary  economist,  an  egg- 
head of  unusual  brilliance,  who,  for  eight 
years  had  been  the  most  severe  critic  of  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
Administrations.  With  the  election  of  Nixon, 
his  big  moment  had  come. 

Well,  the  plan,  as  put  forth  by  Dr  Burns 
and  President  Nixon,  the  product  of  this 
great  brain,  was  to  slow  down  the  economy. 
to  restrict  the  money  supply,  to  tighten  up 
on  credit,  to  curb  inflation,  to  bring  down 
prices.  And  this  was  going  to  be  done  with- 
out Increasing  unemployment. 

And  let  me  repeat  that  again — without  in- 
creasing unemployment 

They  even  put  It  in  writing.  President 
Nixon  wrote  a  letter  to  me  in  February  of 
1969  in  which  he  spelled  out  the  plan  and 
\ery  specifically  said  that  this  plan  was  going 
to  be  put  into  effect  without  causing  more 
unemployment. 

Well,  what  happened?  Let's  take  a  look  at 
the  record  again. 

Very  quickly,  in  1969.  housing  starts 
dropped  from  a  yearly  rate  of  1.7  million  in 
January  of  1969  to  1.2  million  starts  in  April 
of  1970  And  by  August.  1969.  induatrial  pro- 
duction began  to  decline  and  by  December 
of  1969,  after  more  than  eight  years  of  na- 
tional economic  expansion,  the  total  national 
economy  was  declining 

It  took  the  Nixon  Administration  policies 
only  a  fe^-  months  to  turn  the  national  econ- 
omy around  after  eight  years  of  general 
economic  advances,  to  a  situation  where  we 
were  in  a  general  recession. 

Interest  rat-es  shot  up  to  the  highest  level 
la  100  years,  causing  a  tremendotis  burden 
on  small  business  and  a  tremendous  block- 
ade insofar  as  housing  was  concerned. 

Oovernment  construction  projects  were 
postponed.  And  what  about  unemployment? 
By  the  end  of  1969.  2.9  million  were  unem- 
ployed. 3  6  percent  of  the  labor  force.  In  1970 
more  of  the  same  and  by  January  of  1971.  the 
unemployed  totaled  4.9  million — 2.200.000 
more  than  when  Nixon  took  office  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  1969. 

.\nd  what  about  Inflation?  What  about  the 
prices''  According  to  official  government  tig- 
■,;res,  they  went  from  4^  percent  raise  in 
1968  to  6  percent  In  1971 

All  in  all,  this  record — the  Nixon-Burns 
"game  plan'  for  the  country's  economy — 
after  two  years,  was  a  miserable  and  com- 
plete failure. 

So   now  we  have  a    "new  game  plan."  We 
are  going  to  peych  the  economy  toward  pros- 
perity by  the  middle  of  1972   'Well,  of  course 
1972   Is   importaJit.  That  Is  when  we  elect  a 
new  President. 

And  we  are  presented  now  with  what  can 
be  called  mini-expansion  measures,  pie-ln- 
the-sky  revenue  sharing  plus  a  barrage  of 
optimistic  rhetoric. 

.^nd  what  about  the  architect  of  this  pro- 
longed recession  with  Its  increasing  unem- 
ployment, combined  with  the  steadv  rise  in 
Uvlng  costs?  What  does  Dr  Burns  have  to 
say  now  from  his  new  ivory  tcrwer  as  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  B':>ard?  It  Is 
rather   odd— if  he  had  turned  in   this  per- 
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formanoe  in  private  industry,  he  would  have 
been  fired.  If  he  had  turned  it  In  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  would  have  been  sent  to 
Siberia  But,  here,  under  the  Nixon  Admin- 
Istr.iiion,  he  is  kicked  upstairs  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  where 
he  might  pobslbly  do  us  more  harm  than 
he  did  before. 

What  has  he  got  to  say  in  the  face  of  this 
record  of  miserable  failure?  Does  he  explain 
what  happened?  Does  he  say  mea  culpa,  mea 
maxima  culpa,  I  am  sorry?  Oh  no.  He  doesn't 
even  say,  "Sorry  about  that"  He  doesn"t 
even  talk  about  1969  and  1970  He  wastes 
no  time  on  the  past.  He  is  a  man  for  the 
future. 

So  he  has  a  ""new  game  plan."  He  has  new 
ideas  for  the  future  He  knows  how  he  can 
solve  our  problems  and  he  has  fotuid  a  very 
convenient  whipping  boy  Ln  the  process.  And 
who  would  the  whipping  boy  be?  Surely  you 
can  guess.  Organized  labor,  the  favorite 
whipping  boy  for  kept  eggheads  of  big  busi- 
ness from  time  to  time  over  the  years. 

Lets  take  a  look  at  the  good  doctor"s 
suggestions  for  the  good  of  the  nation  re- 
vealed in  his  recent  speeches  and  statements. 
In  a  speech  In  California  in  January  he 
came  up  with  these  ideas  for  the  nailon"s 
good;  oh,  nothing  about  the  economy, 
nothing  about  the  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies that  failed  Number  one,  he  said,  repeal 
the  Davis-Bacon  law.  Well,  the  Davis-Bacon 
law  is  predicated  on  a  very  sound  jirlnciple 
that  has  been  established  in  practically  all 
of  the  states  of  this  union — the  principle 
that  public  money,  the  people's  money, 
should  be  spent  In  a  way  to  uphold  decent 
wages  and  not  depress  wages.  That"s  the 
principle  In  back  of  It.  So  he  proposes  we 
rep)eal  it. 

Secondly,  he  said  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion is  the  answer  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  In  important  industries.  So  that 
means  an  end  of  the  American  free  system 
because  when  you  get  to  the  point  where 
government  compels  you  to  work  for  the 
private  profit  of  some  other  private  Individ- 
ual, then  you  have  got  to  the  point  where 
free  America  is  no  more. 

But  this  is  what  the  good  Dr.  propi.i.^e-.. 
And  then  he  says  amend  the  minimum 
wage  law.  We  And,  you  know,  in  our  unem- 
ployment figures  that  unemployment  bears 
more  heavily  In  certain  areas  and  In  certain 
portions  of  our  population  than  in  others. 
In  other  words,  teenage  unemployment  is 
always  higher,  it  seems,  than  the  normal  fig- 
ure Kids  coming  into  the  market  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  Jobs.  Negro  unemployment  is 
always  higher. 

But  the  good  doctor  has  a  cure  for  that.  He 
said,  let  us  amend  the  minimum  wage  law 
so  that  employers  can  hire  teenage  labor  at 
a  cheaper  figure  than  the  minimum  wage  law 
requires.  This  would  take  care  of  the  teenage 
unemployment  problem.  What  the  hell  It 
would  do  to  their  fathers  who  are  getting  the 
minimum  wage,  I  don"t  know.  And  what  this 
would  do,  if  this  same  principle  was  applied 
to  unemployment  in  the  ghettoes  and  unem- 
ployment for  the  blacks,  I  dont   know. 

And  then,  of  course,  he  had  something  for 
business.  A  tax  incentive.  Give  them  a  tax 
break  Let  them  WTlte  off  the  cost  of  new 
equipment  and  get  a  tax  break  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  And  then  the  other  day. 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, he  said  that  the  time  had  come — 
here  is  his  cure  for  our  problems — the  time 
had  come  for  Congress  to  take  away  some  of 
organized  labor's  powers  and  stop  subsidizing 
strikes. 

He  thinks  It  Is  a  terrible  thing  that  in  some 
states  hungry  strikers  are  given  food  stamps. 
He  thinks  this  Is  awful.  And.  in  some  states, 
they  even  pay  them  unemployment  Insurance. 
When  you  look  at  it.  anyone  who  gets  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  worked  to  put  that 
money  in  the  fund   In   order  to  draw   that 
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unemployment  Insurance.  That  unemploy- 
ment insurance  money  does  not  belong  to 
the  state  and  it  doesn't  belong  to  the  em- 
ployer It  belongs  to  the  fellows  who  work 
nour  by  hour 

Su  the  good  doctor  wants  to  take  that 
lA-.y  and  he  wants  to  take  us  back  Into  the 
last  Cc-'Htury  when  Industry's  answer  to  the 
aspirations  of  workerr  for  a  decent  wage  and 
a  decent  standard  was  the  starvation 
incth'jd-starve  them  out.  And  he  stated  to 
the  committee  th.it  labor  hnd  become  so 
p  iwerful  that  members  of  the  unions  sufTer 
from  the  union  policies 

Well.  I  don't  know  about  that  one  I  kind 
of  think  the  members  of  a  union  kind  of 
like  the  union  policies.  I  have  seen  many 
places  m  this  world  and  I  don't  know  of  anv 
place  where  workers  have  a  better  share 
of  the  wealth  that  they  helped  to  produce 
than  they  have  here  in  the  United  States  or 
America.  When  we  drive  on  the  outskirts  of 
our  great  cities  you  see  every  house — the 
v.orkers'  homes — with  a  television  antenna 
When  you  drive  up  to  the  great  factories,  you 
see  acre.,  and  acres  of  parking  space  filled 
with  workers'  cars,  and  realize  that  the 
workers  in  America  share  In  the  good  things 
of  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  workers  do 
In  any  part  of  the  world. 

And  then  this  gentleman,  who  never  met 
a  payroll  in  his  life  and  who  never  worked 
with  his  hands  for  wages  in  his  life.  Is  telling 
Congress   that   unions  are  too  powerful 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say,  and  get  this 
one.  I  am  sure  you  wUl  understand  this  one— 
he  said  the  apprentice  system  is  medieval,  it 
is  archaic,  it  should  be  done  away  with.  You 
know  what  that  means?  It  names  that  he 
has  adopted  the  idea  of  George  Romney  that 
what  we  need  in  this  country  Is  half-baked 
mechanics.  That  we  need  mechanics  who  are 
qualified  to  work  on  homes,  on  small  houses, 
but  not  qualified  as  full  fledged  mechanics 
and.  cf  cmrse,  they  are  not  qualified  for  full- 
fledged  mechanics  wages.  This  is  an  idea 
that  Romney  had  a  year  r.r  s;-)  ago  when  he 
told  us  that  he  could  train  building  trades 
mechanics  to  work  on  new  homes  and  houses 
In  a  period  of  six  months.  They  wouldn't  be 
full-fledged  mechanics,  of  course.  So.  I  told 
him  at  the  time,  "well,  you  go  in  the  black 
community  and  you  tell  the  black  boys  that 
you  have  some  Ideas  for  half-baked  me- 
chanics at  half-baked  wages  and  see  how  you 
make  out." 

But,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  a  build- 
ing trade.<!  mechanic,  as  one  who  served  an 
apprenticeship,  as  one  who  went  to  school 
at  night  while  I  worked  as  a  helper  right 
here  In  this  city.  I  am  here  to  tell  Dr  Bums 
and  George  Romney  that  the  building  trades 
unions.  If  I  know  anything  about  it,  are  not 
going  to  give  up  their  standards  of  skill  in 
npprentlceshlp. 

And  then  Dr.  Burns  told  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  high  cost  of  homes  in  this 
country  can  be  attributed  to  labor  alone.  He 
s.-\!d  nothing  about  the  Inflated  cost.=.  of  land. 
He  said  nothing  about  the  Interest  rate  on 
homes  which  have  doubled  In  ten  years.  He 
said  nothing  about  the  Inflated  cost  of  ma- 
terial. He  said  nothing  about  the  fees,  the 
point  system  and  so  on.  that  are  charged  to 
home  buyers  by  the  banking  and  real  estate 
interests.  No.  the  only  matter  that  he  was 
interested  in  was  the  wages  of  construction 
workers. 

Well,  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with 
figures,  but  I  am  going  to  give  you  one  figure 
that  Is  significant.  In  1959.  according  tc  a 
survey  of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  which  represent  home  builders  In 
every  segment  of  this  country,  33  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  of  a  house  represented 
labor  on  the  Job  Ten  years  later,  the  price  of 
the  house  was  up  because  ever\ahlng  was  up. 
Insofar  as  the  purchase  price  was  concerned. 
18  percent  represented  on-site  labor.  So  this 
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means  that  while  the  cost  of  housing  has 
gone  up.  the  cost  of  lut>or  on  housing,  despite 
all  this  talk  of  high  wages,  has  not  gone  up 
anywhere  near  what  the  cost  of  land,  the  cost 
of  material  and  the  cost  of  hiring  the  money 
nas  gone  up. 

I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal 
of  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead,  not  only  from  Dr.  Burns,  but  from 
other  Administration  apologists  who  want  to 
turn  peoples'  minds  away,  and  their  atten- 
tion away,  from  the  failuree  of  this  Admin- 
istration. This  Is  the  purpose,  this  is  as  old 
as  human  history — when  something  goes 
wrong,  it  is  your  responsibility  to  point  to 
something  that  is  wrong  somewhere  off  in 
the  distance  This  goes  back  to  the  decadent 
days  of  the  Romans  when  the  people  were 
crying  for  Justice  and  they  stood  up  in  the 
Roman  Senate  imd  they  said,  ""Carthage  must 
be  destroyed.'"  They  wanted  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  their  own  Ills  and  their  own  evils. 
So  this  Is  true  here. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  not  defending 
the  Nixon  "game  plan"  of  January.  1969  but 
they  have  given  us  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  a  lot  of 
stuff  about  revenue  sharing,  about  how  they 
are  going  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  Ail  they  are  giving  us  are  speeches, 
nothing  of  substance. 

So,  we  are  going  to  be  the  target  and  this 
is  not  new.  Organized  labor  has  ijeen  the 
whipping  boy  before.  We  have  been  around 
quite  a  few  years.  We  have  been  shot  at 
before.  And  I  am  sure  we  will  survive  and 
continue  to  do  uur  Job  long  after  our  critics 
have  been  gone  and  forgotten. 

Organized  labor's  answ"er  to  this  barrage  of 
criticism  wUl  be  to  continue  to  serve  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  whose 
mass  purchasing  power  must  be  the  basis  for 
this  nation's  economic  health.  If  It  Is  to  be 
healthy.  We  will  continue  to  play  our  part 
in  maintaining  and  enhancing  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  Amerlcaji  people — ail 
of  them — right  down  to  the  lowest  rungs  of 
the  economic  ladder. 

And  we,  too,  look  forward  to  1972.  And  we 
realize  that  It  is  an  election  year.  And  we 
realize  It  Is  an  opportunity  presented  to  us 
to  make  the  political  arm  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
COPE,  much  more  effective  than  It  ever  was 
before. 

And  in  November  of  1972,  we  will  answer 
Dr  Bums  and  those  who  feel  that  tiie  na- 
tion's future  lies  in  a  crackdown  on  labor. 

And  construction  workers  will  play  their 
part  In  this  activity  of  the  organized  trade 
union  movement. 

And  I  am  sure  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Edward  J.  Carlough, 
will  play  their  part.  Just  as  they  did  under 
the  leadership  of  Edward  F.  Carlough  and 
they  will  effectively  do  their  Job  as  part  of 
the  American  trade  union  movement. 

So,  again.  I  am  delighted  to  come  here, 
delighted  to  pay  tribute  to  an  old  friend  and 
to  say  to  Eddie  and  Florence,  many,  many 
long  years  of  happiness  and  health. 
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Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
simple  life  would  be  if  this  Nation  could 
simultaneously  solve  its  electric  power 
shortage  and  environmental  problems  by 
abolishing  electric  toothbrushes,  can 
openers,  and  clothes  dryers. 

All  power,  they  .-^ay.  pollutes.  There- 
fore, it  is  axiomatic  that  reductions  in 
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the  consumption  of  power  will  reduce 
pollution  while  simultaneously  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  more  generating  ca- 
pacity. 

How  perfectly  obvious — but  how  per- 
fectly w"rong. 

Man's  only  real  hope  for  overcoming 
many  forms  of  pollution  lies  in  that  mis- 
understood weapon — electricity.  To  cut 
back  on  the  production  of  power  would 
only  cripple  our  chances  of  cleaning  up 
our  air,  water,  and  industrial  waste. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  cases  I  have 
ever  heard  for  this  argument  was  made 
by  the  much  honored  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  earlier  this  week  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  talk  did  not  receive  wide 
attention  despite  the  distinguished  audi- 
ence. Perhaps  it  is  because  reason  is  less 
a  news  story  than  hysteria. 

But  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  this  lucid  explanation  of 
why  a  cutback  in  electric  power  would  do 
more  grievous  harm  to  the  environment 
than  power  generation.  His  words  are 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

An  excerpt  from  his  talk  f ollow"s : 

It  is  unfortunate  that  often  those  people 
who  are  so  rightfully  concerned  with  the 
environment  have  this  one-sided  outlook  re- 
garding the  use  of  energy.  They  have  been 
conditioned,  because  of  man's  abusive  use 
of  some  energy,  to  believe  that  an  energy- 
intensive  society  such  as  we  have  today  In 
our  advanced  nations  must  inevitably  ""self- 
destruct."  A  limited  view  of  history  has  hyp- 
notized them  into  seeing  energy  oniy  In  terms 
of  a  means  of  ruthlessly  extracting  resources 
from  nature,  using  them  foolishly  (and  often 
unjustly)  and  then  dumping  them  back  into 
nature  In  amounts  and  places  where  she  can- 
not handle  them.  The  immediate  reaction  to 
all  this  is  simply — stop  it!  Reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  power.  Return  to  the  use  of  less 
power-intensive  products  Use  less  power  to 
produce  fewer  products  to  cause  less  pollu- 
tion and  we  will  all  be  better  off.  This  Is  some 
of  the  reasoning  offered. 

But  while  there  Is  always  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  belt-tightening  and  Improving 
efficiency,  offering  that  approach  as  a  panacea 
is  unrealistic  and  unimaginative.  And  while 
we  should  not  use  the  possibility  of  abundant 
energy  as  an  excuse  to  try  to  support  run- 
away population  growth  or  ludicrous  per 
capita  consumption,  neither  should  we  be- 
lieve that  a  power  growth  moratorium  holds 
the  solution  to  the.-^e  social  and  economic 
problems.  Changes  in  rational  goals,  public 
attitudes  and  private  life  styles  may  red-ace 
the  rate  of  grow  th  of  our  energy  consumption 
but  those  who  believe  we  can  reduce  our 
total  ei.ergy  consumption  fall  to  take  Into 
account  three  things: 

We  are  going  to  have  a  significant  increase 
in  population  over  the  next  few  decades  even 
If  we  are  successful  In  our  population  con- 
trol effort. 

The  basic  physical  needs — and  hence  basic 
energy  demands — of  that  population  will  be 
enormous  because  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
social  revolution  that  will  inevitably  raise 
the  standard  of  living  for  the  world's  under- 
privileged peoples, 

■Vast  amounts  of  energy  -energy-intensive 
industries — hold  the  key  to  saving,  not  de- 
stroying, the  environment  as  we  grow  to  meet 
the  human  demands  ahead. 

My  flrst  two  points.  I  believe,  are  self- 
evident.  My  third  one  needs  some  el.-tbora- 
tlon.  The  basis  for  my  claim  Is  that,  prop- 
erly used,  energy  can  cre.tte  materials  that 
substitute  for  the  massive  consumption  of 
"natural"  materials;  that  with  nev.-  tech- 
nologies— and  intelligent,   far-sighted   plan- 
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nlng — it  can  do  so  with  less  Impact  on  less 
land,  and  that  It  can  be  used  to  conserve  vast 
quantities  of  natural  resources  while  allow- 
ing us  to  return  to  nattire  a  mlnlmuxn  of 
waste  In  its  most  acceptable  form.  Much  of 
this  last  claim  has  to  do.  of  course,  with 
recycle. 

As  you  naay  know,  we  are  now  Into  the  be- 
ginning of  what  might  be  called  a  "Recycle 
Revolution.  "  Industry,  government,  the  sci- 
entific community  and  the  people  are  all  in 
favor  of  this  revolution.  And  I  believe  It  may 
be  the  most  significant  step  man  has  taken 
since  he  initiated  the  Age  of  Steam  But  re- 
cycling Involves  far  more  than  composting 
your  leftovers,  stacking  your  newspapers  or 
returning  your  empty  bottles  and  cans.  If 
you  have  read  about  any  of  the  new  and  pro- 
posed recycle  plants  lately  you  will  realize 
that  these  are  large  technical  facilities  re- 
quiring considerable  amounts  of  power.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  and  waterworks  and  the  same 
holds  for  most  pollution  abatement  facilities 
in  the  new  and  growing  business  of  environ- 
mental control.  It  Is  simply  a  law  of  physics 
that  to  change  the  form  and  location  of  mat- 
ter you  must  use  energy. 

Perhaps  you  also  have  heard  the  argument 
of  one  of  today"s  outspoken  ecologluts  that 
many  of  the  "synthetic"  products  we  use  to- 
day are  environmentally  undesirable  because 
they  require  a  large  consunyjtlon  of  energy 
to  produce.  Hence,  he  reasons  we  should  re- 
turn to  the  use  of  the  natural  product  m 
place  of  Its  synthetic  substitute.  For  example. 
It  is  stated  that  synthetic  textiles  demand 
a  huge  expenditure  of  Industrial  power  while 
Cotton  is  made  by  the  natural  energy  of  tlie 
sun.  Therefore,  why  not  return  to  the  use 
only  of  cotton  shirts  and  di esses?  The  point 
seems  reasonable  until  you  pursue  it  further, 
calculating  the  additional  land  area  required 
to  produce  cotton  equivalent  to  today"s  syn- 
thetic textiles,  projecting  the  future  demand 
cik  an  all-cotion  economy,  and  adding  to  this 
the  environmental  Impact  of  all  the  fertilizer, 
the  pesticides  and  the  power  of  harvesting 
and  processing  machinery  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  such  a  cotton  agriculture. 
And  you  would  have  to  consider  that  power 
unless  you  sought  to  eliminate  the  environ- 
mental effect  of  these  mechanical  labor-sav- 
ers by  going  back  to  the  days  of  '"Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  I  for  one  am  not  inclined  to  get  us 
into  such  a  "cotton-pickin"'  situation. 

Of  course  we  can  still  have  a  viable  cotton 
industry  coexisting  with  our  synthetic  tex- 
tiles which  are  essential  today  and  can  be 
jjroduced  with  a  minimum  of  harmful  im- 
pact on  our  environment  at  a  cost  most  peo- 
ple would  be  willing  to  pay.  The  difference 
is  that  this  latter  approach  requires  a  posi- 
tive outlook,  some  imagination  and  the  desire 
to  put  science  and  technology  to  work  more 
creatively. 

Among  the  other  modern  industries  that 
some  ecologists  have  criticized  as  being 
energy-intensive  are  cement,  aluminum  and 
plastics.  But  the  extra  energy  used  to  pro- 
duce these  materials  must  be  considered  in 
terms  of  its  trade-off  for  other  environmental 
demands  For  example,  all  these  materials  re- 
place wood  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  v.e  were  to 
declare  a  moratorium  on  their  u.se  and  return 
to  using  only  their  ""natural  substitute." 
think  what  an  additional  demand  this  would 
iiiake  on  the  forests  we  prize  today  as  natural 
preserves  and  rec.-eational  land!  There  are 
numerous  other  examples.  And  I  can  cite 
many  different  ways  that  the  ellmlnatl  m  of 
energy-intensive  applications  would  be  more 
environmentally  damaging  and  socially  ex- 
pensive in  terms  of  today's  demands. 

This  is  not  a  defense  of  the  desecration 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  abusive  and 
thoughtless  use  of  abundant  energy.  No  one 
denies  that  this  has  taken  place  and  we  can 
-^tlll  see  It  taking  place  nov,-  even  as  we  are 
beginning  to  fight  against  It.  But  the  prob- 
lem today  is  that  -.ve  are  ""hooked  "  on  this 
historical  hindsight  in  which  we  cannot — or 
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refuse  ta — see  that  new,  less  destructive  and 
more  creative  ways  of  generating  and  using 
large  amounts  of  energy  are  possible,  among 
them  nuclear  power.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
dedicated  workers  in  the  nuclear  fleld  are 
doubly  disturbed  when  their  technology  Is 
attacked  by  some  proclaimed  environmen- 
talists. We  in  the  nuclear  community  feel 
tha:  Ae  are  pragmatic  environmentalists  — 
that  we  are  working  with  a  source  of  energy 
that  can  be  ihe  least  harmful  to  the  environ- 
ment from  a  power  generation  standpoint, 
while  providing  the  abundant  power  needed 
to  solve  the  environmental  and  social  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

Let  me  explain  why  we  believe  this. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  to  a  growing 
extent  electricity  Is  the  llfeblood  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization.  Without  it.  In  both  our 
urban  and  rural  areas,  very  little  moves  or 
works.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  to  elaborate 
on  this,  as  we  have  had  some  startling  real- 
Ufe  demonstrations  of  this  in  recent  years. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  may  be  able, 
to  some  degree,  to  improve  our  efficiency  in 
generating  electricity  and  reduce  our  waste 
in  using  It,  it  would  be  unrealistic  and  per- 
haps even  dangerous  not  to  accept  the  pro- 
jection that  over  the  next  30  years  our  elec- 
tricity demand  wlU  grow  six-fold.  In  sev- 
eral densely  populated  areas  of  the  country 
electric  utilities  already  face  a  continuous 
touch-and-go  situation  in  meeting  local  pow- 
er demands.  The  reason  for  this  projected 
growth,  contrary  to  a  popular  notion,  is  not 
that  we  are  merely  adding  numerous  new 
electric-powered  frills  at  home.  These  electric 
gadgets  draw  a  negligible  amount  of  power. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  the  growing  use 
of  air-conditioning  that  has  accounted  for 
the  largest  single  increase  in  the  residential 
nse  of  electricity,  as  well  as  more  faxnllieb 
being  able  to  afford  the  major  electric  facil- 
ities that  are  essential  today. 

A  large  portion  of  the  additional  electric 
power  requirements  that  we  will  see  in  the 
future  will  be  caused  by  a  shift  from  other 
energy  sources  to  the  use  of  electricity  to 
fuis;;  basic  needs  such  as.  heating  and  cool- 
ing, industrial  processing  and  transportation. 
.•\nd  in  most  cases  the  shift  will  be  away  from 
energy  sources  far  less  desirable  frLm  an  en- 
vironmental standpoint.  Abundant,  eco- 
nomic electricity  also  can  help  Industry  and 
transportation  Introduce  systems  that  are 
Inherently  less  polluting— such  as  the  elec- 
tric steel  furnace  which  serves  the  addi- 
tional environmental  function  of  making 
the  recycle  of  automobile  scrap  more  eco- 
nomic. We  must  also  recognize  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  exercise  environmental  con- 
trols over  a  centralized  source  of  power  such 
as  an  electric  generating  station  than  over 
a  million  Individual  fires  whether  they  are 
in  homes,  industrial  plants  or  auto  engines 

To  meet  our  future  power  demands  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  large 
central  station  steam-generating  plants  will 
have  to  be  built  and  operated.  We  can  ex- 
plore and  develop  other  possibilities  to  some 
extent.  In  certain  areas  of  the  country  we 
may  be  able  to  harness  enough  geothermal 
heat  to  meet  some  local  and  regional  power 
demands.  At  a  few  coastal  points  we  may  be 
able  to  make  some  limited  use  of  tidal  pow- 
er, .^nd  there  may  be  some  places  where  we 
could  reliably  collect  and  concentrate  enough 
solar  energy  for  local  domestic  applications 

But  to  believe  that  It  Is  feasible,  techni- 
cally, economically  or  environmentally,  to 
develop  these  energy  sources  to  supply  most 
of  the  huge  additional  electric  generating 
capacity  required  across  our  country  In  the 
years  ahead  Is  sheer  folly.  We  are  still  going 
to  have  to  depend  on  the  heat  from  fuels  to 
supply  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our 
needed  power. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TENNF.SSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSP  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  a  number  of  our 
colkagues  met  at  breakfast  with  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  clergymen  of 
various  faiths.  Most  of  the  clergymen  are 
of  the  Washington  area:  however,  a  few 
were  from  out  of  town.  Among  the  group 
were  several  who  had  ju.st  returned  from 
extensive  informal  talks  with  all  four 
sides  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and 
with  various  scholars  in  Paris. 

This  was  not  a  typical  prayer  break- 
fast. Rather,  it  was  a  strong  effort  to 
highlight  the  moral  and  other  issues 
relating  to  our  Nation's  military  involve- 
ment in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  colleagues 
would  like  to  sliare  in  access  to  the  very 
meaningful  and  excellent  dialog  which 
occurred  at  the  breakfast.  I  am  fortunate 
to  have  tlic  texts  of  two  of  the  distin- 
guished speakers,  Dr.  Herbert  Meza  of 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  (Presby- 
terian). 22d  and  P  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ing, D.C.,  and  the  Reverend  William  A. 
Benfieid,  the  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian Cliurch  in  tlie  United  States  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  request 
that  their  exceptionally  timely  and 
meaningful  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  mclude  the  article,  as  follows: 

Rem.\rks  of  Dr.  Hkrbert  Meza 

It  is  my  responsibility,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Anderson,  to  give  you  a  very  brief 
sketch  o:  how  tiiis  breakfast  has  come  about. 

Tv.o  factors  lie  belilnd  it.  The  first  has  i" 
do  with  a  malaise  of  powerlessuess  that  has 
overtaken  society.  With  so  many  wanting 
pi'ace,  why  is  it  \\o  are  not  any  ne.irer  to  it? 
With  so  many  consequences,  despair,  aliena- 
tion, so  much  dls.satisfaction,  why  can't  w-e 
extricate  our5i€lves  from  this  madness?  Why 
have  the  constitutional  safeguards  not  been 
functioning?  Why  has  Congress  been  ineffec- 
tive? Why  are  we  all.  Including  the  i*resident, 
so  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it? 

I  maintain  that  something  has  happened 
to  the  very  nature  of  government.  FV)rces 
have  been  set  loo.se  that  do  not  respond  to 
the  traditional  agencies  of  correction.  Im- 
personal forces  have  been  let  loose  and  our 
priorities  and  our  national  will  seem  power- 
less to  effect  them.  Our  society  no  longer 
seems  under  control.  Running  its  separate 
course,  we  have  all  been  reduced  to  helpless 
spectator.-,. 

Eugene  Burdlck  describes  this  phenomenon 
in  his  book.  Pail-Safe,  The  two  forces  man 
has  created,  science  and  the  state,  have  be- 
come impersonal  mrms  ers  that  no  longer  re- 
spond to  human  initiative.  They  toy  with  us 
as  the  Olympian  gods  roved  with  the  Greeks, 

It  IS  the  same  affirmation  Simone  Wei! 
made  about  Prance,  "society,"  she  said,  "is 
dominated  by  a  vast  machine  in  which  men 
are  continually  being  caught  up  and  which 
nob3dy  knows  how  to  control." 

Our  own  system  of  checks  and  balances  is 
prey  to  the  disease.  James  Madison  designed 


it  iu  such  a  A'uy  that  it  simply  won't  move 
without  vigorous  leadership.  But  in  Madison's 
time  he  had  briiliant  and  courageous  con- 
temporaries and  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  time  might  come  wiien  leadership 
Would  be  neuiial.zed  i.r  lacking. 

We  are  suffering  from  what  the  Bible  calls 
■principalities  and  powers  that  rule  thb 
earth  '  and  it  gathers  momentum  in  the 
aboi.-nce  of  restraining  leadei-shlp. 

The  second  factor  which  has  contributed 
to  this  breaklast,  and  hopefully  othera  to 
follow,  here  and  around  the  nation.  Is  the 
factor  of  morality.  The  dimensions  of  this 
war's  morality  have  not  been  fully  explored 
Should  we  not  face  them?  There  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church,  with  privilege  cre- 
dentials, in  the  circles  of  government,  who 
have  not  raised  the  proper  questions,  who 
indeed  obscure  tlie  moral  dilemma  by  lend- 
ing their  prestige  to  the  state.  An  ecclesias- 
tical curtain  has  been  placed  around  this 
ij overnmeni  and  the  voice  of  the  church  has 
not  been  truly  heard. 

It  Is  our  liope  that  together  |c«ingressmen 
and  clergymen)  we  might  explore  these  di- 
mensions with  the  hope  that  we  could  pro- 
vide American  democracy  with  a  fresh  ex- 
ample of  vigor  and  righteousness  which 
would  truly  serve  the  cause  of  mankind  and 
exalt  the  nation 

Remarks  of  Rev    William  A.  Benfeeld 

Distinguished  members  of  Congress,  fel- 
low clergymen,  and  guests,  I  am  privileged 
to  report  to  you  on  the  recent  Church  Lead- 
ers Consultation  on  Vietnam. 

Fifty  of  us,  church  men  and  women,  from 
nine  denominations  and  two  interdenomi- 
national groups  and  from  20  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  spent  the  recent  week 
of  March  20-27.  in  lengthy  conversations 
with  the  official  delegations  to  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam,  the  delegations  of 
the  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  W'e  talked  with 
Ambassador  Bruce,  Ambassador  Lam,  Am- 
bassador Thuy,  and  Madam  Binh,  as  well 
as  other  members  of  the  four  delegations. 
Additionally,  we  had  conversations  with 
Vietnamese  Catholic  priests,  Buddhist 
Monks,  former  officials  and  representatives 
of  the  Sihanouk  government,  French  schol- 
ars and  others. 

We  did  not  go  to  Paris  as  ne^^otlators  but 
we  did  go  as  people  who  are  committed  to 
our  nation  and  concerned  for  its  Integrity; 
as  people  who  share  a  loyalty  to  the  God  of 
Justice,  Jtidgment,  and  mercy,  God  who  de- 
mands that  we  love  all  our  neighbors;  and 
as  people  who  anguish  over  what  the  war 
in  Indochina  is  doing  to  our  neighbors,  our 
nation,  and  to  us.  We  took  no  petitions  or 
proposals.  We  went  to  listen  and  learn,  that 
we  could  be  more  effective  workers  In  help- 
ing to  resolve  the  moral  crises  of  the  hour. 

Within  this  context  of  purpose  and  after 
days  of  consultation,  we  50  church  men  and 
wometi  agreed  unanimously  on  five  convic- 
tions. 

First,  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  brutal 
war  in  Indochina  must  be  stopped  now. 
Millions  have  been  killed  or  wounded. 
Homes,  fields,  and  forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed. A  whole  generation  has  known  no 
peace,  only  devastation  and  death.  Thlch 
Nhat  Hanh.  the  brilliant  author  of  "Lotus 
in  a  Sea  of  Fire,"  put  It  in  tragic  vividness 
when  in  his  poem,  "Condenxnatlon,"  he 
wrote: 

Yesterday  ^Ix  Viet  Cong  came  through  my 

village; 
Because   of  this  my  village   was    destroyed, 

completely  destroyed; 
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Every  soul  was  killed. 

I  feel   I   am  like   that   bird   which   dies  for 

the  sake  of  Its  mate 
Dripping  blood  from  Its   broken  beak,  and 

crying  out; 
Beware!    Turn    airound    to    face    your    real 

enemies- 
Ambition,  violence,  hatred,  greed. 
Men    cannot    be    our    enemies — even    men 

called  "Vletcong!" 
If  we  kill  men,  what  brothers  will  we  have 

left? 
With  whom  shall  we  live  then? 

Secondly,  it  Is  our  conviction  that  no 
acceptable  military  solution  to  this  conflict, 
including  "Vletnamlzatlon,"  Is  possible. 
Each  side  ftrmly  believes  Its  cause  Is  just 
and  Is  determined  to  fight  as  long  as  neces- 
sary Vletnamlzatlon,  with  Its  provision  of 
arms  for  Asians  to  kill  other  Asians,  will 
not  resolve  the  political  conflict  underlying 
the  war.  Moreover,  "changing  the  color  of 
the  corpses"  is  morally  repugant  to  us. 

Third,  it  is  our  conviction  that  attitudes 
and  methods  of  negotiation  must  change  if 
a  political  solution  Is  to  be  ptisslble.  Just  as 
each  side  to  the  conflict  Ijelieves  that  its 
cause  is  just  and  the  other's  unjust,  eo  each 
side  in  the  negotiations  feels  that  ite  offer  is 
reasonable  and  the  other's  unreasonable. 
Moreover,  the  very  style  of  the  negotiation 
talks,  with  no  chairman,  no  mediator,  no  ex- 
change of  notes,  and  no  private  meetings, 
severely  Umlts  the  possibility  of  genuine  dia- 
logue. It  Is  our  feeling  that  because  the 
United  States  Is  the  only  party  at  the  pres- 
ent time  willing  to  talk  to  all  delegaiion.s. 
It  should  give  the  peace  talks  a  much  higher 
priority  and  authorize  Its  delegation  to  take 
creative  initiative  in  facilitating  negotia- 
tions. 

Fourth,  it  is  our  conviction  that  a  pledge 
by  the  United  States  to  withdraw  all  of  its 
troops  from  Indochina  by  a  certain  date 
would  be  a  highly  significant  contribution 
to  the  negotiations.  Both  the  date  and  man- 
ner of  withdrawal  otight  to  be  negotiated. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  our  fifth  conviction  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  release  of  prison- 
ers of  war  is  though  a  political  settlement 
and  that  the  only  way  to  secure  that  political 
settlement  is  to  pledge  to  withdraw  U.S. 
forces  We  share  with  many  others  a  deep 
concern  for  the  prl.soners  being  held  by  all 
sides  and  for  their  families  and  it  Is  our 
firm  conviction  that  the  Resident's  intention 
tci  leave  a  U.S.  military  force  in  Vietnam  so 
long  as  U.S.  prisoners  are  held  is  inevitably 
self-deicating. 

Tliere  come  those  times  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  when  it  is  called  to  express  Itself  in 
unusual  greatness  of  character.  On  some  oc- 
casions in  the  past  we  have  failed  to  respond. 
which  has  been  to  our  shame.  On  other  oc- 
casions we  have  acted  with  great  moral 
courage  Such  a  call  to  greatness  Is  now  at 
hand  and  we  can  no  longer  accommodate 
ourselves  to  platforms  of  expediency. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world.  We  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
But  what  Is  the  role  of  the  strong  to  be?  If 
we  want  to  continue  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  be  used  in  killing  and  suffering  in 
Indochina.  If  we  want  to  continue  to  neglect 
serious  humanitarian  needs  at  home  and 
abroad,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  con- 
tinue on  our  present  course  of  action.  But 
now,  in  the  midst  of  war-wesirlness,  when 
cries  grow  louder  every  week,  here  at  home. 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhere — "stop  the 
killing,  stop  the  killing,"  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  assume  a  moral  leadership  that 
could  affect  international  relations  and  pro- 
vide a  way  to  peace  with  almoet  unprece- 
dented action. 

In  my  own  tradition  the  chtirch  does  not 
dictate  to  the  state  nor  does  it  ignore  the 
state,  but  rather  the  church  seeks  to  be  the 
moral  conscience  of  the  state.  As  Christians. 
we  are  not  to  be  observers  of  history,  rather 
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we  are  called  to  change  history.  In  days  gone 
by,  the  church  has  not  adequately  exercised 
its  prophetic  voice  concerning  the  insanity 
that  is  Vietnam  And  many  of  us  fear  that 
the  voice  of  religion  heard  in  the  White 
House  has  too  often  cried  p)eace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace,  and  has  witnessed  to  a  com- 
fortable God  of  the  Nation  who  pleases  us, 
rather  than  to  the  Lord  of  all  Nations  whom 
we  must  please.  The  church  can  no  longer 
remain  on  tlie  balcony  of  aloofness.  It  must 
get  on  the  road  of  Involvement  which  leads 
to  f>eace. 

In  the  light  of  such  commitment  and  In 
tills  hour  of  crisis,  we  make  these  appeals: 

1.  We  appeal  to  tlie  President  and  to  the 
Congress  to  declare  Immediately  their  pledge 
to  withdraw  unconditionally  all  US.  military 
forces  from  Indochina  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

2.  We  appeal  to  the  President  to  add  cred- 
ibility to  this  pledge  and  to  bring  a  major 
part  of  the  killing  to  an  end  by  directing 
all  United  States  air.  naval  and  ground  forces 
in  Indochina  not  to  drop  bombs  or  to  fire 
weapons  except  in  response  to  direct  attack. 

3.  We  appeal  to  our  government  to  Initiate 
immediately  at  the  Paris  Conference,  nego- 
tiations on  the  timetable  for  the  pledged 
•withdrawal  of  all  United  States  military 
forces 

4.  We  appeal  to  all  of  our  fellow  church 
men  and  women  to  join  us  in  calling  on  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  take  theee 
steps  immediately 


GROWERS  PROMOTE  WORLDWIDE 
SALES  OF  AMERICAN  RAW 
COTTON 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  1"«E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  IX)RN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Cotton  Council  is  truly  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  agricultural  and  business 
organizations.  This  group  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  promoting  worldwide  sales 
of  American  raw  cotton  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  every  major  efifort  to  bolster  the 
American  cotton  producing  industry. 

On  March  19,  1971,  Hon.  C.  R.  Sayre. 
president  of  the  NCC,  delivered  a  splen- 
did address  before  the  Carolina  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association  at  Charleston, 
S.C. 

Dr.  Sayre  very  effectively  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  farmers  and  ginners 
and  other  raw  cotton  people  have  a  stake 
in  curbing  the  flood  of  cheap,  low-wage 
textile  imports.  Dr.  Sayre  pointed  out 
that  if  textile  producers  are  driven  out 
of  business  in  this  coimtry,  the  American 
cotton  farmer  will  have  lost  his  largest 
and  most  dependable  market. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  Dr. 
Sayre's  outstanding  address  at  Charles- 
ton: 

Let's  just  think  for  a  moment  about  some 
of  the  things  we  must  do.  In  my  judgment 
restraints  on  textile  Imports  demand  an  all- 
out  effort  by  the  Council  and  the  whole  in- 
dustry this  year. 

Frankly,  I  don't  believe  that  farmers  and 
ginners  and  other  raw  cotton  people  fully  un- 
derstand their  stake  in  bringing  textile  im- 
ports under  reasonable  control.  All  too  often 
they  tend  to  look  at  these  Imports  as  a  mill 
problem. 

Gentlemen.  I  submit  to  you  that  if  textile 
Imports  take  over  and  dominate  our  domes- 
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tic  market,  the  big  losers  will  be  the  farmers 
and  others  who  make  their  living  from  raw 
cotton.  If  we  don't  win  on  this  issue,  we  can 
quickly  and  irretrievably  lose  our  chance  to 
build  a  larger  and  stronger  cotton  industry. 

The  domestic  market  is  by  far  the  biggest 
and  most  dependable  we  have.  One  reason 
It  16  dependable  is  that  we  are  protected  by 
a  ra-A-  cotton  quota  of  only  30.000  bales  of  up- 
land cotton.  In  our  domestic  market,  we  don't 
have  to  compete  against  the  growers  of 
Mexico  or  Brazil  We  know  that  American 
cotton  Is  being  used  In  the  American  market. 
-And  if  that  market  grows,  we  have  a  wonder- 
ful chance  to  see  our  domestic  coii.sumption 
go  up — particularly  with  the  added  effort 
we're  putting  Into  domestic  market  develop- 
ment. 

But  the  growth  in  the  domestic  market  can 
bOon  be  cut  off  and  the  trend  turned  down- 
ward If  Imports  continue  to  accelerate  the 
way  they've  been  doing  for  the  last  decade. 
Ju:,t  10  years  ago,  i;i  19€l.  total  textile  im- 
ports I  including  those  made  of  cotton,  man- 
made  fibers,  and  wool  i  were  equal  to  only 
about  three-quarters  o:  a  million  bales  of 
raw  cotton.  The  current  level  Is  about  2.6 
million  bales — or  a  rise  of  almost  two  million 
bale  equivalents  lor  the  decade.  Imports  of 
cotton  textiles  amount  to  about  a  million 
bale  equivalents — most,  about  80  percent, 
made  out  of  foreign-grown  cotton. 

.'\t  this  time  we  still  have  some  mild,  volun- 
tary agreements  which  tend  to  restrain  the 
expansion  in  cotton  textile  imports.  But  the 
lorelgn  mills  are  getting  around  these  agree- 
ments by  flooding  our  domestic  market  with 
goods  made  of  blends  and  synthetics,  which 
obviously  compete  with  cotton. 

Clearly,  the  whole  domestic  textile  market 
in  which  we  compete  Is  under  attack.  It  has 
already  been  badly  disrupted.  Its  growth  has 
ijeen  stunted  It  will  certainly  start  shrink- 
ing if  import  acceleration  continues. 

What  we  must  understand  is  that  this  Is 
a  bigger  threat  to  raw  cotton  people  than  to 
the  mills.  We  stand  to  lose  a  very  substan- 
tial part  of  our  biggest  and  best  market,  and 
we  can't  afford  it.  The  mills  do  have  an  alter- 
iiati\  e.  It's  not  what  they  want,  but  they  may 
be  driven  to  it.  They  can  always  join  the  for- 
eign competition.  They  can  start  shifting 
their  investments  to  foreign  countries  where 
they  can  obtain  low-cost  labor  and  where 
they  can  buy  cotton  or  any  other  fiber  from 
whomever  they  please.  Naturally,  they  would 
be  planning  to  ship  their  textiles  to  the 
United  States;  and  you  can  imagine  what 
tliat  would  do  to  our  domestic  market. 

So  the  Council  has  attached  a  top  and 
urgent  priority  to  resolving  the  textile  Im- 
pK>rt  problem  this  year.  We  are  putting  to- 
gether a  grassroots  campaign  to  support  our 
Washington  operations.  You  will  be  hearing 
more  about  this  soon.  It  calls  for  a  maxim  tun 
effort  from  producers,  ginners,  and  all  others 
ill  our  Industry.  We  must  handle  this  Im- 
port problem  if  we  are  to  hold  and  Increase 
our  momentum.  If  we  all  Join  hands,  I'm 
confident  we  can  get  this  Job  done. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  opponents, 
especially  the  Japanese,  have  used  every 
tactic  at  their  disposal  to  delay  action  and 
confuse  and  divide  the  American  people. 
Every  time  there  seemed  to  be  some  progress 
m  the  Congress,  the  Japanese  have  put  for- 
ward some  new  proposal  or  changed  the 
tempo  of  negotiations,  which  has  led  people 
to  believe  that  they  were  serious  about  reach- 
ing an  agreement.  But  nothing  has  been 
accomplished.  The  prof>06al  In  March  1971  by 
the  Japanese  Textile  Federation  to  limit  uni- 
laterally its  textile  exports  to  the  U.S.  Is 
obviously  another  tactical  move  that  la  total- 
ly unacceptable.  The  proposal  has  a  single 
upper  limit  for  all  textiles,  with  no  limits  at 
all  on  individual  categories.  This  would  per- 
mit the  Japanese  to  concentrate  their  ex- 
ports In  items  that  are  especially  strong  In 
this  country,  like  cotton  denims  and  jeans. 
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put  domestic  producers  out  of  buslneae,  and 
then  move  on  to  something  else.  Thla  iinl- 
lateral  "restraint"  would  not  take  effect  un- 
less and  until  other  leading  exporting  coun- 
tries also  agreed  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
meanwhile  the  base  period  for  these  "re- 
straints" moves  forward  and  the  base  gets 
larger  and  larger.  This  proposal  would 
undercut  the  LTA  on  cotton  textiles,  which. 
Incidentally  Japan  is  no  longer  a  party  to: 
would  not  Include  yam;  would  not  have  the 
force  of  an  International  a^rreement;  and 
would  last  only  three  years.  Obviously,  this 
would  be  a  step  backward  Instead  of  for- 
ward. 


TRANSITION  PERIOD  ON  CHINA 
POLICY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAJLITOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  seems  clear  from 
presentations  in  Congress  and  the 
media  that  U.S.  policy  toward  Com- 
munist China,  and  therefore  toward  free 
China,  is  being  pressed  into  an  unfortu- 
nate and  dangerous  adversary  position. 
This  position  is  causing  extensive  polari- 
zation around  the  question  of  the  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  and  her  acceptance 
into  the  United  Nations. 

What  all  this  sudden  furor  of  rhetoric 
fails  to  make  clear,  or  even  to  recognize, 
is  the  importance  of  formulating  a  po- 
sition that  is  based  on  an  understanding 
of  existing  conditions  in  Asia.  This  is  a 
transition  period  between  old  and  new 
policy.  The  fact  that  we  are  in  a  transi- 
tion period  must  be  recognized  above  all 
else  while  we  are  formulating  policy.  Not 
to  recognize  the  reality  of  the  transitory 
environment  we  are  now  in  could  cause 
a  serious  error  in  our  ultimate  decision. 

Let  me  clarify  my  use  of  the  term, 
"transition  period."  No  sensible  or  in- 
formed person  would  take  the  position 
that  our  policy  should  remain  static  and 
based  upon  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  1945-60  period.  Unques- 
tionably, there  is  abroad  in  Asia  changes 
of  such  significance  and  facts  of  such 
operative  dominance  that  some  adjust- 
ment, some  reorientation  and  reexpres- 
sion  of  policy  are  and  will  be  mandated. 
But  one  cannot  leap  from  Infancy  to 
adulthood  without  some  period  of  transi- 
tion. Given  the  Illusory  nature  of  the  as- 
sessments of  mainland  China's  positions 
and  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  dynamic 
change  there  is  still  occurring.  We  must 
not  unilaterally  offer  concessions  on  our 
relations  with  mainland  China  before 
knowing  what  we  will  be  dealing  with 
and  thereupon  foreclosing  on  important 
options  and  alternatives. 

Although  world  opinion  might  consid- 
er the  actions  already  taken  by  the 
United  States  far  short  of  those  suggest- 
ed by  certain  elements  In  and  out  of 
Congress,  an  honest  judgment  would 
have  to  place  the  ball  in  China's  court. 
Now  the  burden  tnily  is  on  the  Peking 
government  to  make  some  meaningful 
and  constructive  response  to  concessions 
and  invitations  already  extended  by  our 
Government.   I  make  this  point  inde- 
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pendent  of  and  completely  outbide  of 
considerations  relative  to  the  treaties  we 
have  entered  into  with  free  China  and 
other  surrounding  lands.  Also,  I  do  not 
weigh  the  possible  development  of  que,s- 
tionable  attitudes  on  tlie  part  of  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries  surroundms 
UJS.  liability.  I  speak  solely  of  the  long- 
term  diplomatic,  economic,  and  moral 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  that 
great  area  of  the  Pacific.  We  must  not  be 
impatient.  We  must  not  accelerate  our 
position  so  far  ahead  of  Peking's  re- 
siponses  that  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
give  and  take  which  must  be  forthcom- 
ing if  we  continue  to  Insist  upon  response 
before  advancing  further  terms. 

We  face  and  must  consider  the  reali- 
ties of  Asian  timing  and  the  Intricacies 
of  their  political  action  and  counter- 
action. Our  experience  in  Asia  should 
have  taught  us  this  lesson.  We  are  not 
served  by  those  who,  by  oversimplifica- 
tion, create  a  polarization  of  our  position 
which  destroys  our  flexibility  and  steals 
from  us  the  benefits  of  the  transitional 
period  we  are  now  In.  We  must  fuUy 
exploit  this  period  by  encouraging  and 
demanding  responses  and  counterpro- 
posals from  the  other  bargaining  party. 

I  do  not  believe  and  have  never 
espoused  that  our  country  should  turn 
over  its  foreign  policy  to  any  other  coim- 
try  or  to  that  country's  concerns.  I 
would  take  that  position  whether  or  not 
the  country  involved  were  Israel,  Viet- 
nam, or  free  China.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  our  own  selfish  but  defensible  inter- 
ests, sklthough  shortsightedly  interpreted 
as  being  in  consort  with  the  interest  of 
some  smaller  nation,  might  not  provide 
a  sounder,  more  defensible  posture  for 
the  long-term  benefit  of  our  country. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  I  am  quite  disturbed  that 
the  sudden  smoke  from  argiiments  for 
wider  recognition  of  Red  China  obscure 
the  ground  we  have  prepared  for  our 
transltlon.  This  Is  a  time  which  calls  not 
for  haste,  but  for  extensive  and  patient 
negotiations  with  Red  China.  We  should 
encourage  that  nation  to  respond  con- 
structively to  those  initiatives  already 
presented  by  our  country.  An  American 
rush  can  only  result  in  an  American 
rout  in  Southeast  Asia.  Patience,  persist- 
ence, pressure — these  qualities  will  bring 
meaiilngf  ul  progress. 


March  31,  1971 


AN  INSPIRING  EXAMPLE  OF  COUR- 
AGE AND  PATIEa^^CE 


.     HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KKNTT7CKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  notice  from  Hon.  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher,  who  In  his  early  life  lived 
in  Butler  Coimty,  Ky.,  and  who  served 
later  In  this  body  as  a  Member  from  the 
Louisville  district,  a  heart-moving  stoij 
appearing  In  the  March  18,  1971,  Issue 
of  the  Green  River  Republican. 

This  old  and  greatly  esteemed  period- 
ical has  an  Interesting  article,  written 


by  Mary  Jefferies,  descriptive  of  the  10- 
year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman 
Aniiis.  wlio  live  on  a  farm  close  to 
Logansport  in  that  county.  The  author 
tells  with  dramatic  power  of  the  suffer- 
ing wluch  re.^ulted  when  a  few  year.- 
before  the  little  boy  was  run  down  by 
an  automobile  while  riding  his  bicycle 
un  liie  luglmay. 

The  injuries  received  by  him  have  been 
of  the  grave^t  character,  paralyzing  him, 
and  destroying  his  sight  The  care  given 
him  by  his  parents  has  been  of  the  most 
solicitous  and  constant  cliaracter,  con- 
suming their  modest  means,  but  being 
finally  rewarded  by  a  gleam  of  recovery 
on  the  part  of  the  suffering  child. 

The  latter  has  become  an  historic  case 
in  medical  circles  and  his  brave  and 
courageous  attitude  have  been  Inspira- 
tional in  humanitarian  circles.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  case,  not  only 
because  of  its  medical  aspects,  but  also 
because  the  example  thus  presented  ap- 
ijeals  strongly  to  humanitarian  reactions 
common  to  the  human  race. 

This  extension  is  made  only  for  the 
purpose  of  citing  medical  and  inspira- 
tional effects  thus  shown.  Relatives  and 
friends  of  the  little  sufferer  are  giving 
needed  aid  to  the  parents. 

There  may  be  other  like  cases  here 
and  there  in  varying  forms  which  oc- 
casionally appear,  but  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  case  is  more  extreme  in  Its 
results  than  that  of  this  little  boy  who 
seems  to  have  been  robbed  of  everything 
but  courage  and  patience. 

The  article  In  question  is  now  made 
with  leave  accorded,  a  part  hereof  taken 
from  the  colimins  of  the  Indicated  publi- 
cation of  which  Silas  Barrow  is  the  edi- 
tor. 

Butler  County  years  ago  was  part  of 
the  old  "Bloody  Third"  district,  Including 
some  of  my  present  congressional  coun- 
ties, and  Dr.  W.  Godfrey  Hunter  served 
in  the  Congress  from  that  historic  dis- 
trict. 

Here  is  the  story : 

10-Year-Old  Jeffbet  Annis  Seems  To 

IMPHOVE  WrTH  "Patterning"  Thebapt 

(By  Mary  Jeflrles) 

Little  Jeffrey  Annls  of  Logansport  was  10 
years  old  on  November  9  last  year. 

He  doesn't  ride  a  Butler  County  school 
bus,  nor  does  he  play  basketbaU,  plan  Cub 
Scout  projects,  or  do  any  of  the  things  most 
ten  year  old  boys  do. 

His  days  are  spent  learning  "reflexive  crawl- 
ing" and  undergoing  other  therapeutic  meas- 
ures called  "patterning"  that  are  designed 
to  help  healthy  cells  In  his  brain  take  over 
the  duties  of  damaged  brain  tissue. 

Jeff  suffered  severe  brain  damage  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  oar  while  riding  his  bicycle 
on  Highway  403,  just  a  short  distance  from 
his  home.  The  accident  occurred  arovmd  6 
pjn  ,  March  6,  1967 — ^hls  mother's  birthday. 
Jeff's  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  Annls 
of  Logansport.  He  haa  an  older  brother,  Paul, 
and  one  sister,  Rita,  who  Is  a  registered  nurse. 

Jeff's  world  Is  the  family  living  room.  It 
haa  been  transformed  Into  an  efficient  hospi- 
tal therapy  imlt.  Unlike  so  many  rehabUlta- 
tlon  centers,  Jeff's  room  Is  a  wonderful  happy 
place  where  visitors  are  welcome.  After  a 
visit  to  Jeff's  world,  one  leaves  with  a  warm 
feeling  and  the  words:  love,  faith,  and  cour- 
age, are  remembered — along  with  a  mental 
picture  of  a  little  boy  with  a  big  smUe. 

The  tragic  circumstances  of  that  snowy 
afternoon  in  March  may  be  half  forgotten  by 
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Butler  Countlans,  but  the  accident  has  com- 
pletely changed  the  lives  of  the  Annls  family. 
Katurally,  there  has  been  sorrow  and  despair 
m  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  but  also, 
there  has  emerged  an  unfaltering  faith  and  a 
brand  of  courage  that  1b  an  inspiration  to 
friends  and  neighbors. 

There  were  no  broken  bones  when  Jeff  was 
thrown  from  his  bike  and  only  a  minor  cut 
on  his  wrist,  but  his  head  struck  the  hard 
surface  blacktop,  causing  severe  brain  Injury. 
He  was  rushed  to  a  Bowling  Green  hospital 
and  underwent  emergency  surgery  to  relieve 
mtercranlal  pressure.  The  hows  of  waiting 
outside  the  operating  room  were  an  eternity 
for  the  Annls  family  .  .  .  and  this  was  Just 
the  beginning. 

When  word  came.  It  was  not  favorable. 
Neurosurgeons  gave  little  hope  of  recovery. 
Damage  to  the  brain  center  was  massive, 
leaving  Jeff  paralyzed  and  blind.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

The  family  waited  .  .  .  and  prayed.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  hope.  A  local  physician.  Dr. 
Richard  Wan,  sought  consultations  with 
specialists  all  over  the  United  States.  No  leads 
were  left  tmexplored,  even  though  hospital 
coets  mounted  steadily.  Meanwhile,  as  Jeff 
lingered  between  life  and  death,  other  prob- 
lems aroee.  Pneumonia  set  Ui  and  doctors  be- 
lieved that  he  could  not  survive  In  his  weak- 
ened condition. 

The  Annls  family  did  not  give  up.  They 
haunted  the  corridors  near  Jeff's  room  wait- 
ing and  hoping  for  some  Improvement. 
Kindly  hospital  officials  looked  the  other  way 
when  Truman  Annls  slept  In  the  prayer 
room.  After  the  crisis  came,  staff  members 
could  only  say  that  Jeff  had  survived.  There 
was  no  change  In  the  original  diagnosis. 

A  severe  kidney  Infection  followed.  Just  as 
his  parents'  hopes  dimmed,  little  Jeff  ral- 
lied .  .  .  only  to  be  racked  by  convulsions 
from  the  brain  damage.  Part  of  the  brain 
which  regulates  body  temperature  had  been 
affected  and  Jeff  was  plunged  Into  the  third 
crisis  In  less  than  a  month. 

During  this  heartbreaking  period,  the 
family  waited  for  brief  moments  with  Jeff. 
Even  though  his  physical  needs  were  taken 
care  of  by  trained  personnel,  his  father, 
Truman  Annls,  never  left  the  hospital.  When 
permitted,  he  was  always  at  his  son's  bed- 
side. There  were  times  when  Jeff,  uncon- 
scious In  a  twilight  world,  would  smile  .  .  . 
and  a  father's  faith  was  bom. 

The  first  three  months  vrore  spent  In  the 
recovery  room  where  specialized  car©  kept 
him  alive.  Intravenous  feedings  and  a  res- 
pirator became  a  part  of  his  everyday  life. 
Later,  a  stomach  tube  provided  nourishment 
for  his  little  body,  and  his  kidneys  func- 
tioned with  the  help  of  an  Indwelling  cathe- 
ter. 

While  Jeff  was  being  transferred  to  a  pri- 
vate room,  a  nurse  noticed  that  his  limga 
expanded  without  the  aid  of  a  respirator. 
When  this  was  confirmed,  he  was  given  regu- 
lar periods  of  "free  breathing"  and  the  use  of 
the  respirator  was  discontinued.  Since  pri- 
vate nursing  care  was  needed,  financial  ar- 
rangements were  made  even  though  the 
small  msurance  policy  that  Annls  held  had 
dwindled.  Hospitalization  for  Jeff  lasted 
nearly  five  months  and  then  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lakevlew  Nursing  Home. 

The  world  of  medical  terminology  and 
hospital  procedures  Is  little  known  to  a 
farming  man,  but  Jeff's  father  made  It  his 
business  to  learn  all  he  could  about  the 
devices  used  to  sustain  his  son's  life.  He  be- 
gan a  determined  search  for  knowledge  con- 
cerning treatment  and  care  used  In  similar 
cases.  Letters  that  requested  Information  on 
the  subject  were  sent  to  medical  centers 
throughout  the  world.  Annls  made  countless 
trips  to  neighboring  states  to  talk  with  par- 
ents of  children  with  similar  problems. 

Jeff  was  taken  to  the  Kentucklan  Center 
In  Louisville  for  examination  and  treatment. 
Doctors  m  the  metropolitan  area  became  In- 
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terested  In  Jeff,  and  later  visited  him  at  the 
nursing  home.  Jeff  was  treated  for  muscle 
atrophy,  a  condition  brought  on  by  the 
months  of  Inactivity  due  to  paralysis. 

Twenty-four  hour  nursing  care  was  still 
required  for  Jeff  when  his  parents  took  him 
home  November  3.  1967.  so  Truman  Annls 
learned  to  provide  this.  The  living  room  was 
transformed  Into  a  hospital  unit. 

Wanda  Baker  of  Logansport  came  dally  to 
help  out.  A  local  chiropractor  and  family 
friend.  Dr.  Mlrko  Radovich,  contmued  the 
treatment  advised  In  Louisville.  It  was  dur- 
ing one  of  these  muscle  therapy  sessions 
that  Jeff  made  his  first  audible  sound  since 
the  accident.  When  Dr.  Radovich  shared  the 
good  news  with  the  Annls  family.  It  was  a 
happy  day  for  everyone. 

The  foUovrtng  months  did  not  hold  many 
happy  days.  Jert  fought  an  unending  battle 
with  Infection,  each  new  crisis  seeming  to 
weaken  him  even  more.  Work  on  the  farm 
was  neglected  while  the  family  took  turns 
with  Jeff's  nursing  care.  Doctor  bills  and 
drug  costs  steadily  Increased,  so  Truman 
Annis  and  his  son  Paul  worked  harder  to 
make  ends  meet. 

A  second  bout  with  pneumonia  weakened 
Jeff  and  sent  him  back  to  the  hospital  In  De- 
cember, 1969.  This  time  he  stayed  only  five 
days,  but  the  medical  expenses  soared.  Bar- 
bara Moore  of  Logansport  came  to  help  out 
with  Jeff's  care.  Even  with  the  Insurance 
settlement,  the  family  savings  dwindled  be- 
cause of  the  financial  burden.  But  Jeff  still 
smiled,  and  his  father's  faith  grew  stronger. 

Friends  offered  help,  but  there  seemed  lit- 
tle they  could  do  except  pray.  Annls  Is  sure 
that  prayers  are  answered,  because  soon  the 
stomach  tube  was  removed  and  Jeff  learned 
to  swallow  liquid  feedings  with  the  aid  of  an 
asepto  syringe. 

Spring  1970  came  and  a  new  crop  of  corn 
and  soybeans  was  planted.  Truman  Annls  and 
Paul  worked  the  farm  In  shifts  so  that  one  of 
them  would  always  be  able  to  care  for  Jeff. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  an  article  ap- 
peared In  a  weekly  news  magazine  (Grit)  that 
told  of  work  being  done  with  brain  Injured 
children  by  a  famed  neurologist.  Dr.  Eugene 
Spitz,  of  Philadelphia.  Annis  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  Dr.  Spitz's  clinic  and  ac- 
companied Jeff  there  on  April  20.  In  Phila- 
delphia, brain  wave  tests  were  given  and 
studied.  Mr.  Annls  was  told,  "It  would  be 
a  shame  not  to  give  Jeff  the  benefit  of  pat- 
terning therapy."  A  chance  meeting  with  a 
man  from  West  Virginia  gave  Annls  another 
ray  of  hope.  He  learned  there  wais  a  fEicillty 
for  this  treatment  In  Nashville.  Tennessee, 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  his  Butler 
County  home. 

Truman  and  Laverne  Annls  traveled  to 
Nashville  and  visited  the  Institute  for  Neuro- 
logical Development  of  895  Murfreesboro 
Road.  They  learned  of  the  work  being  done 
there  with  brain  Injured  children  and  ar- 
ranged to  bring  Jeff  for  examination  and 
evaluation.  After  Jeff's  first  trip  to  Nash- 
ville. It  became  evident  that  the  long  trip 
by  ambulance  combined  with  the  manual 
exercise  treatments — ^were  too  exhausting  to 
continue. 

Don  GrlfBn,  director  of  the  Institute,  told 
Annls  of  a  new  machine  designed  to  do  the 
work  of  manual  patterning.  Annls  contacted 
Corban  Compsmy,  Inc.  of  Staunton,  Va.  and 
arranged  to  have  the  machine  shipped  to  his 
home  In  Logansport.  Although  production  of 
the  machine  Is  limited  (only  260  have  been 
made) .  It  was  Installed  in  the  Annls  home  In 
July.  Griffin  drove  up  from  Nashville  to  as- 
sist with  the  Installation  and  stayed  over 
until  Annls  could  operate  the  machine  ef- 
ficiently. The  cost  of  the  unit  alone  was 
$1200.00. 

The  strange  looking  apparatus  Is  an  as- 
semblage of  belts,  pulleys,  shafts,  sprockets, 
bearings,  and  steel  cable  combined  with  an 
electric  motor.  It  Is  kept  ready  at  all  times 
to  exercise  every  Joint  In  Jeff's  body.  There 
Is  a  pivot  for  each  body  Joint.  These  move 
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separately,  but  In  perfect  rhythm  when  the 
machine  Is  in  operation.  If  one  part  of  Jeff's 
body  becomes  spastic  and  unmovable,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  equipment  will 
disengage  from  the  motor  drive  and  stop. 
When  he  Is  able  to  move  again,  the  machine 
automatically  goes  back  In  »he  proper 
sequence. 

Jeff's  time  on  the  patterning  machine  was 
limited  at  first.  Sore  muscles  and  bruised 
knees  were  factors  that  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. Use  of  the  eleven  feet  long  slide 
had  to  be  dlucontlnued,  but  other  therapeu- 
tic procedures  have  been  added.  Jeff  has 
grown  stronger  since  patterning  therapy 
began  and,  In  many  ways,  he  lets  the  family 
know  he  is  ready  for  the  treatment  to  begin. 

Three  people  are  required  to  do  the  pat- 
terning exercises  and  at  least  two  are  needed 
to  assist  to  the  follow  up  steps.  Annls  Is  on 
hand  for  each  session.  He  receives  help  from 
other  members  of  the  family  and  from  Mrs. 
Jean  Jones,  who  comes  In  each  day. 

Jeff's  day  begins  at  6  a.m.  and  he  spends 
five  minutes  on  the  machine.  His  Joints  are 
moved  by  the  apparatus  In  the  same  motions 
other  children  use  In  crawlmg.  This  Is  re- 
I>eated  every  two  hours,  five  times  a  day. 
Music  from  a  record  player  accompanies 
each  session.  Popular  tunes  are  his  favorttee. 
He  breathes  In  a  plastic  bag  (under  strict 
supervision)  once  every  hour.  This  helps  his 
lungs  expand  and  Is  part  of  treatment.  His 
hands  are  brushed  briskly  six  tlmea  a  day 
and  a  can  of  frozen  orange  Juice  Is  rubbed 
over  his  palms.  A  vibrator  connected  to  his 
bed  is  turned  on  six  times  a  day  after  each 
treatment.  Auditory  stimulation  la  given 
with  a  loud  air  horn  at  regular  Interval* 
throughout  the  day.  He  reacts  much  the 
same  way  any  child  would.  When  four  big 
spotlights  are  turned  on,  he  shuts  hla  eye*. 

There  Is  marked  Improvement  In  Jeff's 
condition.  His  general  health  Is  much  better, 
as  Indicated  by  a  greater  resistance  to  In- 
fection. He  Is  Btlll  given  liquid  feedings 
every  two  hours,  but  is  now  able  to  eat 
pureed  or  baby  food  and  occELslonally  drinka 
a  soft  drink.  Jeff  tries  very  hard  to  communi- 
cate with  his  family  and  will  hold  up  hlB 
left  arm  proudly  when  his  brother  Paul 
says:  "Show  us  your  muscle." 

He  loves  company  and  Is  pleased  when 
visitors  notice  the  toy  rabbit  he  holds  In  hla 
hand.  Oh,  yes! — Jeff  still  emllee.  And  now, 
Truman  Annls  smllea.  too. 


GOVERNOR  SHARP  APPEARANCE  AT 
PRESS  CLUB  BIG  SUCCESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATl  v  eS 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
fortunate  today  to  be  in  attendsuice  when 
the  Governor  of  my  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Milton  Shapp,  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club. 

The  audience  was  composed  largely  of 
men  who  have  put  many  years  In  the 
Washington  mill.  They  have  heard 
speeches  and  rhetoric  day  In  and  day  out. 
They  are  old  hands  at  listening,  and  con- 
versely, old  hands  at  picking  the  phonies 
from  the  genuine  Item. 

On  the  basis  of  their  response  to  Gov- 
ernor Shapp,  today,  I  would  say  they 
spent  a  delightful  hour  with  the  real 
thing. 

Governor  Shapp  talked  about  the  fiscal 
problems  that  our  State  Is  experiencing 
and  offered  his  own  Idea  for  the  Federal 
Government  alleviating  the  State  worry 
load. 
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He  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  three  things:  First,  generate 
new  revenue  for  the  States  and  cities, 
including  block  grants  and  a  Federal 
takeover  of  the  welfare  program:  second, 
a  strong  Federal  action  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  third,  an  expansion 
of  Federal  programs  for  social  progress. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  Governor  Shapp  and  salute  him  on 
an  excellent  and  forthright  speech : 

REMARKS  or  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp  at 
THE  National  Press  Club.  1  P.M  .  Wednes- 
day, March  31,   1971 

With  frequent  regularity,  the  nation's 
Governors  Journey  to  Washington — Individu- 
ally or  in  groups — to  meet  with  the  Pres- 
ident, confer  with  Cabinet  oflBclals.  to  lobby 
In  Congress  and  address  the  National  Press 
Club. 

Often,  the  Governors  are  followed  by — or 
preceded  by — the  Mayors  of  the  nation's 
cities. 

Invariably,  the  message  is  the  same:  the 
states  and  cities  of  America  are  In  desperate 
financial  shape  and  the  federal  government 
must  ball  them  out  with  some  form  of  rev- 
enue sharing 

Usually,  the  dialogue  turns  out  to  be  a 
debate  without  particulars  Some  Oover- 
nc^  and  Mayors  support  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  in  principle.  Others  sup- 
port the  Nixon  plan  whatever  that  may  be 
Some  are  for  other  forms  of  federal  help. 
Others  are  for  the  proposals  of  this  or  that 
Senator.  The  general  theme  thovigh  is  con- 
sistent The  cities  and  states  lack  the  broad 
tax  base,  must  live  within  balanced  budgets 
and  thus  are  unable  to  finance  their  expand- 
ing needs. 

Against  this  background  of  growing  na- 
tional debate.  I  am  happy.  If  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive, to  be  here  today  to  address  the 
National  Press  Club  as  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  the  nation's  third  largest  state. 

I  say  I  am  apprehensive  because  I  am  sure 
you  are  sitting  there  expecting  to  hear  the 
same  old  pitch  for  revenue  sharing  In  the 
same  old  way  with  minor  modifications  here 
and  there. 

Well.  I've  decided  not  to  make  the  same 
old  pitch  because  I  don't  happen  to  agree 
with  it.  The  Nixon  proposals  simply  do  not 
apply  to  the  problems  of  1971  let  alone  for 
1972  and  successive  years. 

I  build  a  successful  business  by  making 
decisions  based  upon  need  and  logic.  I  don't 
believe  we  can  solve  our  governmental  prob- 
lems by  continuing  to  make  our  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  politics. 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  .\s  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
the  beneficiary  of  a  windfall  called  revenue 
sharing. 

Call  it  the  Nixon  Plan,  the  Muskie  Plan, 
the  Governor's  Plan,  the  Mayors'  Plan,  or 
anyone  else's  plan,  I'll  take  the  money. 
Pennsylvania  needs  it. 

Last  month,  in  Pennsylvania,  we  enacted 
a  new  tax  packfige  featuring  for  the  first 
time  one  income  tax  based  on  line  50  of  the 
federal  tax  return.  Coupled  with  some  basic 
reforms  and  additional  business  taxes,  that 
package  will,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
place  Pennsylvania  on  a  solid  financial  basis. 
This  is  quite  a  step  forward  considering  the 
fact  that  on  March  1st  we  ran  out  of  money; 
that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  Insolvency, 
facing  a  debt,  projected  until  June  of  1972. 
of  81.55  billion. 

Nonetheless,  even  with  the  passage  of  new 
taxes  and  the  economies  that  we  are  intro- 
ducliig  into  the  operations  of  government, 
we  will  barely  meet  our  obligations  for  pres- 
ent programs  in  fiscal  •7l-'72.  to  say  nothing 
about  the  need  to  finance  many  new  pro- 
grams of  vital  public   need. 
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Take,  for  example,  mass  transportation  In 
Pennsylvania.  The  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania"  Transportation  Authority  (SEPTA) 
which  services  Philadelphia  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  is  in  serious  financial 
trouble.  To  modernize  SEPTA  and  place 
it  on  a  solid  financial  footing,  between 
S800  million  and  a  billion  dollars  will  be 
needed  over  the  next  five  years 

That  money  can't  come  from  Philadelphia. 
nor  can  It  come  from  the  state.  Only  last 
week,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia warned  that  Philadelphia  faces  "fis- 
cal chaos"  In  the  1970s.  The  report  projected 
cumulative  deficits  for  this  one  city  alone  to- 
taling $1,325  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 
The  Federal  Reserve  report  also  niiide 
clear  that  projected  amotint  of  $54  million 
which  Philadelphia  would  receive  annually 
would  still  leave  a  deficit  of  over  one  billion 
dollars  la  five  years  merely  to  continue  to 
finance  existing  programs  even  if  President 
Nixon's  revenue  fharing  program  was  en- 
acted. 

The  Nixon  proposal  is  nothing  more  than 
a  red  herring  to  obscure  the  real  problems 
our  nation  faces  and  to  give  the  Illusion  tliat 
the  administration  Is  concerned  about  the 
peoples  problems.  Also,  what  is  happening 
today  is  that  public  officials,  focn.sing  so 
strongly  on  the  abstract  concept  of  revenue 
sharing,  have  failed  to  perceive  the  vital 
inter-relatlonship  of  fl.scal  policy  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  policy 

■Vou  have  often  heard  Governors.  Mayors 
and  Congre.ssmen  .say  that  money  alone  will 
not  solve  our  problems. 

But  too  often  that  statement  is  accom- 
panied by  a  .single  preoccupation  with  get- 
ting money  alone 

I  hope  that  we  can  stimulate  a  broader 
debate  throughout  the  r.ation,  one  which 
would  place  equal  priority  on  the  need  for 
economic  growtli  and  the  demand  for  social 
progress. 

Perhaps  no  other  issue  of  modern  times 
Illustrates  the  three-fold  problem  of  fiscal 
necessity,  economic  growth  and  social  prog- 
ress better  than  the  welfare  system 

During  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  welfare 
rolls  in  Pennsylvania  are  expected  to  exc?ed 
900,000  cases 

In  New  York  State,  Governor  Rockefeller 
announced  last  week  a  proposal  to  place  a 
one-year  residency  requirement  on  welfare 
recipients.  Justifying  his  claim  on  the  state- 
ment that  his  state  faces  an  unusually  seri- 
ous situation  under  the  terms  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  residency  ruling. 

.'Vnd  in  California,  Governor  Reagan  has 
flatly  and  simply  called  for  the  elimination 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  from 
the  welfare  r,3lls  at  a  projected  saving  of 
$700  million. 

Each  response  has  been  In  terms  of  money. 
Neither  Rockefeller  nor  Reagan,  has  spoken 
in  terms  of  people. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment take  over  the  operation  of  the  entire 
welfare  system.  I  believe  that  the  machinery 
of  public  assistance,  designed  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  the  1930's  Depression,  simply  no 
longer  applies  to  the  problems  of  the 
seventies. 

The  rise  In  the  welfare  caseload  represents 
a  fiscal  crisis  of  grave  magnitude  that  can- 
not be  handled  by  the  states.  The  soaring 
ca.9eload  not  only  reflects  uncontrollable 
state  costs  due  to  federal  laws  and  court  de- 
cisions regarding  ellgibllty  for  welfare,  but 
it  Is  also  Indicative  of  a  stagnant  national 
economy. 

It  points  up  our  social  failure  to  provide 
meaningful  programs  of  education.  Job  train- 
ing, and  employment,  for  all  our  citizens,  of 
wasting  so  much  of  our  precious  national  re- 
sources in  a  senseless  war  Instead  of  taking 
care  of  our  people's  real  needs. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  government,  on 
every  level,   begin  to   think  In  terms  of  a 
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three-cornered  solution  to  our  problems.  One 
Is  the  generation  of  new  sources  of  revenue 
for  our  cities  and  states,  which  should  In- 
clude some  block  grant  revenue  sharing 
funds  combined  with  a  federal  takeover  of 
the  welfare  program. 

A  second  is  the  need  for  poeitlve  federal 
action  to  stimulate  economic  growth. 

Third,  an  expansion  of  programs  for  social 
progress. 

My  thoughts  regarding  the  need  for  federal 
takeover  of  the  welfare  systems  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
January  22nd.  I  shall  not  expand  on  this  con- 
cept here  except  to  Illustrate  that  under 
Nixon's  revenue  sharing  proposals,  Penn- 
sylvania's state  government  would  receive 
$123  million  next  year  but  welfare  costs  alone 
will  Increase  over  $150  million.  And  that  we 
would  presently  save  almost  $700  million  if 
Washington  took  this  load  over.  Many  of  our 
problems  are  caused  by  high  unemployment. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  John  Kennedy  became 
President,  the  economy  faced  the  same  type 
of  stagnation  which  we  are  witnepsing  to- 
day-high unemployment,  slow  growth  and 
sluggish  production. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  demon- 
strated that  the  tools  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  be  used  In  a  constructive  r.-'an- 
ner  to  stimulate  the  economy.  Public  works. 
Manpower  Retraining.  Area  Redevelopment, 
Aid  to  Education,  new  Incentives  for  housin? 
and  stepped  up  urban  assistance  all  were  put 
to  work  to  prime  the  economy. 

Some  of  these  programs  in  their  particu- 
lars, would  not  necessarily  be  the  ones  v.-e 
need  today.  But  surely  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  adopt  the  principle  of  putting  Its 
vast  resources  to  work  for  the  ca\i-e  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

As  Leon  Keyserllng  recently  pointed  out. 
"unless  reasonably  full  employment  and  pro- 
duct^ton  are  restored  within  a  reasonable 
time,  all  of  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems with  which  the  states  and  localities  are 
wrestling  will  be  further  aggravated  to  a  de- 
gree which  cannot  be  compensated  for  bv 
revenue  sharing."  A  program  for  revenue 
sharing  would  be  but  a  part,  and  minor  part 
at  that,  of  the  entire  program  needed  by  our 
federal  government.  There  is  urgent  need  to 
develop  a  long-range  economic  and  .social 
budget  for  the  United  States,  properly  quan- 
tifying broad  production  and  employment 
targets. 

I  understand  the  President  savs  he  Is  now 
a  Disciple  of  Keynes,  He  has  presented  his 
own  version  of  deficit  spending  in  the  guise 
of  a  full  employment  budget.  He  claims  that 
he  Is  now  prepared  to  use  the  tools  of  the 
federal  government  to  get  us  out  of  the  reces- 
sionary spiral  we  are  In. 

But  once  again,  we  see  evidence  that  his 
words  are  not  consistent  with  his  actions 

Why  Is  the  admlnlstrtatlon  holding  back 
on  billions  of  dollars  already  appropriated 
for  education  and  urban  programs  and  man- 
dated from  the  highway  trust  fund? 

Last  weekend  at  the  Democratic  Gover- 
nor's Conference  In  St.  Louis,  I  said  that 
while  Nixon  talks  a  good  game  about  reve- 
nue sharing  he  was  following  Instead  a  policy 
of  revenue  snaring. 

I  don't  believe,  we  will  see  this  unimagi- 
native administration  use  the  tools  at  Its 
command  with  any  sort  of  determination.  I 
think  we  will  see  more  words,  fewer  deeds 
and  a  lot  of  expressed  hope  that  somehow  the 
economy  will  Improve  Itself.  I  might  add  this 
Is  a  philosophy  followed  by  all  Republican 
administrations  since  1924 — all  of  which 
have  evolved  In  deep  recession  or  depression 
If  we  are  going  to  stimulate  the  economy 
the  administration  must  have  to  believe  it 
can  be  stimulated.  And  It  seems  to  be  the 
peculiar  failing  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion that  It  has  no  faith  In  the  potential  of 
human  Ingenuity  applying  the  tools  of  gov- 
ernment to  generate  true  prosperity. 
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Finally,  as  a  third  point,  I  want  to  talk 
briefly  about  the  question  of  special  progress. 

Where  will  we  be,  as  a  nation,  with  all  the 
revenue  at  our  disposal  unless  we  use  It  wlse- 
IV  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people? 

What  good,  indeed,  will  economic  growth 
be  unless  It  benefits  not  only  the  few  at  the 
top  but  the  millions  at  the  bottom? 

The  nation  Is  quieter  today  than  It  has 

been. 
But  perhaps  our  misery  has  simply  gone 

underground. 
The  poor  are  not  always  visible. 
And  the  angry  are  not  always  shouting. 
Sometimes    both    poverty    and    anger   are 
transformed  Into  quiet  despair  and  Invisible 
frustration. 

Whatever  the  present  mood,  the  fact  Is  that 
America  still  has  not  lived  up  to  Its  commit- 
ment to  equal  rights  for  all  Americana,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Nor  have  we  been  sufficiently  Innovative 
In  devising  new  approaches  to  learning  for 
millions  of  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
whose  livelihood  depends  upon  manual  em- 
ployment and  other  forms  of  low  paying  Jobs, 
many  of  whom  languUh  on  welfare  because 
they  lack  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  hold 
Jobs  in  our  modern  society. 

A  lot  of  Jobs  are  disappearing  because  of 
the  sluggish  economy  and  because  of  auto- 
mation. ^     ^ 

In  their  place  are  other  Jobs  but  these 
require  skills  and  training  which  still  are 
not  available  to  or  earmarked  for  those  most 
m  need. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  welfare  rolls 
increase  when  unemployment  Is  so  high  and 
unemplovablUty  Is  so  obvious? 

During  the  recent  crisis  In  Pennsylvania, 
we  faced  the  posslbllly  of  laying  off  about 
five  hundred  people  In  custodial  Jobs  In  our 
Department  of  Property  and  Supplies.  The 
move  was  intended  to  effect  some  economies. 
The  plan  was  almost  approved  when  the 
Secretary  of  Property  and  Supplies  said  to 
me:  "Governor,  you  know  what's  going  to 
happen  when  you  lay  those  people  off?  They'll 
all  be  on  welfare."  I  decided  to  use  the  same 
number  of  dollars  to  keep  these  people  em- 
ployed and  our  buildings  clean.  This  Incident 
points  up  clearly  the  predicament  we  are 
in. 

Either  we  provide  relevant  training  that 
leads  to  meaningful  employment  else  we 
continue  to  witness  the  continued  rise  In  the 
welfare  rolls. 

For  a  brief  period  during  the  sixties.  It 
seemed  as  If  the  nation  had  finally  captured 
the  commitment  to  social  progress. 

But  I  believe  it  has  been  lost  and  must 
be  regained  If  this  nation  Is  to  survive. 

And  behind  the  national  problem,  of 
course,  lies  the  International  situation.  Let's 
face  It.  We  shall  not  succeed  here  In  Amer- 
ica until  we  end,  once  and  for  all,  our  in- 
volvement In  Indo  China.  And  we  shall  not 
succeed,  even  then,  unless  we  transfer  some 
of  the  huge  defense  budget  Into  meaningful 
revenue  sharing  programs. 

These,  then,  are  the  priorities  as  I  see 
them  and  I  would  like  to  close  this  discussion 
with  a  brief  statement  of  my  own  position 
on  the  specific  question  of  revenue  sharing  so 
that  you  will  have,  on  the  record,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  month  ago,  when  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  met  here  in  Washington, 
I  made  a  four-point  proposal  for  adoption 
which  Included  the  following  Items: 

1.  Full  federalization  of  welfare  pro- 
grams.— The  present  costs  of  public  assist- 
ance are  uncontrollable  by  the  states.  These 
are  mainly  federally-established  programs, 
but  In  those  states  seeking  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  health  and  decency  to  jjeo- 
ple  on  welfare,  the  states  alone  or  the  states 
and  their  local  governments  together  now 
bear  the  lion's  share  of  the  load. 
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Dtulng  1971,  the  Federal  Government 
should  aaeume  all  costs  for  welfare  that  ex- 
ceed 90%  of  each  state's  costs  for  1970. 

Next,  each  year  between  1973  and  1976. 
the  Federal  Government  should  assume  an 
additional  20%  of  this  welfare  burden.  Thus 
by  1976.  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
paying  100 "c  of  all  welfare  costs  for  each 
state. 

2.  State  and  city  drawing  rights. — States 
and  cities  should  be  able  to  obtain  In  ad- 
vance from  the  Federal  Treasury  or  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  under  a  program  of  special  Fed- 
eral Drawing  Rights,  monies  that  are  due 
them  under  Federal  grant  formulas  In  any 
given  fiscal  year.  This.  In  effect,  will  provide 
a  fiscal  shock  absorber  for  state  and  local 
governments  to  permit  better  fiscal  planning 
of  their  finances,  and  to  prevent  chaos  when 
they  run  out  of  money.  Most  cities  and  states, 
unlike  the  Federal  Government,  cannot  re- 
sort to  deficit  financing,  even  in  case  of  dire 
emergency. 

3.  Federally  guaranteed  loans  for  States 
and  cities. — Our  states  and  cities  today  pay 
higher  than  prime  interest  rates  because  the 
lenders  look  upon  states  and  cltlee  as  In- 
creasingly poorer  risks.  Yet,  our  states  and 
cities  must  borrow  billions  upon  billions 
over  the  next  decade. 

A  Federal  agency  should  be  established  to 
fully  guarantee  loans  made  by  our  cities 
and  states.  This  would  lower  the  Interest 
rate  on  such  borrowing  and  save  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  state  and  local  taxpay- 
ers. Such  a  guarantee  plan  for  our  steamship 
lines  already  exists  under  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Act.  Certainly  our  states  and  cities  are 
at  least  equally  worthy  of  support. 

4.  Revenue  sharing. — The  President's  for- 
mula for  general  revenue  sharing  is  inade- 
quate. In  calling  for  the  reclaselflcatlon  of 
categorical  grants  Into  bloc  grants,  It  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  case  of  scrambling  the  same 
egg  twice.  Its  distribution  has  little  to  do 
with  per  capita  income  or  need,  and  Its  re- 
ward for  "state  and  local  fiscal  effort"  tends 
to  reinforce  the  current  regressive  real  estate 
and  sales  taxes. 

I  reconunend  a  formula  with  Incentives  to 
encourage : 

(a)  states  to  adopt  graduated  income 
taxes; 

(b)  procedures  for  allocation  of  shared 
revenues  to  local  governments  to  encourage 
consolidation  of  Inefficient  units. 

I  also  recommend  that  general  revenue 
sharing  be  a  four-year  authorization  with 
annual  appropriations  rather  than  a  perm- 
anent appropriation  as  a  percentage  of  the 
personal  income  tax  base  as  prop>osed  by  the 
President. 

I  am  not  calling  for  revenue  sharing  by 
Itself  or  for  federalization  of  welfare  pro- 
grams by  Itself.  I  am  saying  that  the  states 
and  the  cities  need  both  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  needed  fiscal  relief.  And  we  need 
both  Immediately. 

If  these  four  points  were  adopted  Into  law, 
they  would  do  much  to  place  our  states  and 
cities  on  a  more  adequate  financial  base,  pro- 
vide incentives  for  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  state  and  local  governments,  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  than  either  revenue  sharing  or  fed- 
eralization of  welfare  alone,  and  continue  a 
federal -state-local  partnership  which  has 
been  creative  and  productive  In  many  In- 
stances during  the  past  40  years. 

America's  economy  can  be  stimulated. 
America's  cities  can  be  turned  Into  thriving 
communities.  And  our  states  can  be  made 
to  fulfill  their  constitutional  duties  to  their 
citizens. 

Our  people  can  be  assisted  In  their  quest  to 
live  enriched  lives. 

We  have  the  capital,  we  have  the  resources, 
we  have  the  most  innovative  people  In  the 
world.  We  can  resolve  our  problems  If  we 
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utilize  all  our  great  advantages  In  a  logical 
and  constructive  way. 

But,  we  cannot  Improve  our  lot  If  the  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  hack  out  programs 
for  public  relations  or  political  purposes  and 
ballyhoos  these  concoctions  as  the  salvation 
of  the  nation. 

I  place  the  Nixon  proposal  for  revenue 
sharing  in  this  category.  It  Is  not  based  upon 
realism.  It  wont  make  a  dent  In  solving  our 
fiscal  problems. 

Welfare  takeover  Is  a  much  more  meaning- 
ful program.  Federal  assumption  of  welfare 
costs  would  relieve  the  states  of  enormous 
sums  m  their  budgets  so  they  In  turn  could 
relieve  the  cities  of  a  larger  share  of  educa- 
tional costs. 

But  neither  revenue  sharing  nor  welfare 
takeover  will  solve  our  nation's  fiscal  prob- 
lems. We  desperately  need  major  programs  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  programs  that  will 
offer  real  opportunities  for  our  people  to  live 
more  fruitful  lives. 

Until  we  take  meaningful  steps  In  this  di- 
rection everything  else  we  do  constitutes 
nothing  more  than  a  holding  action. 


THE   NAVAL   AIR  RESERVE  2-2-12-3 
PROGRAM 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

or  VTBOimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Capt.  S'gmund  Bajak.  USNR.  has  writ- 
ten an  informative  article  published  in 
the  January  Issue  of  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  about  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
2-2-12-3  program  which  represents  an 
important  change  in  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve's combat  readiness  capability  and 
which  provides  an  excellent  example  In 
justification  of  the  single  force  concept 
for  the  Navy. 

Captain  Bajak  is  no  stranger  to  the  Na- 
val Air  Reserve.  He  served  as  a  carrier- 
based  fighter  pilot  m  World  War  H;  he 
served  again  during  the  Korean  war  and 
upon  a  second  recall  to  service  from  the 
Inactive  Reserve  served  as  commanding 
officer  of  VS  837.  an  air  antisubmarine 
squadron.  He  is  an  active  Reservist  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  CNAResTra  Flag 
Training  and  Staff  Component  and  as 
chief  staff  officer  for  Air  Reserve  Staff 
R-1  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Miami  University— Ohio— and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Yale  University.  He  has 
been  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
for  the  past  15  years  and  now  serves  as 
director  of  newsfilm,  NBC  News. 

Because  this  article  constitutes  an  ex- 
cellent explanation  of  the  2-2-12-3  con- 
cept and  because  I  believe  It  may  have  a 
bearing  upon  future  legislation  which  the 
House  will  consider.  I  Include  it  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Two-Two-Twelvie-Thbice.  The  Brandnfw 

Bali.  Game 

(By  Capt.  Slgmund  Bajak.  U.S.  Naval 

Reserve) 

The  2-2-12-3  Program — two  attack  carrier 
wings,  two  carrier  ASW  groups.  12  patrol 
squadrons,  and  three  transport  squadrons — 
entails  a  dramatic  reorganization  of  the  en- 
tire Naval  Air  Reserve. 
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Aft«r  World  War  II.  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
hecame  primarily  a  holding  organization  de- 
signed to  maintain  sUlls  of  Ite  tremendous 
bank  of  trained  pilots,  ground  ofHcers,  and 
enlisted  men.  The  challenge  of  the  Korean 
call-up  and  the  reeponse  Indicated  some 
weaknesses  of  the  holding  philosophy  and 
improvements  were  made  A  Ready  Reserve 
was  created  by  the  Armed  Poroes  Reserve  Act 
of  1952,  thus  changing  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve to  a  training  organization.  In  1955,  the 
Reserve  Forces  Act  provided  a  means  by 
which  the  Ready  Reserve  would  have  ade- 
quat-e  enlisted  manp)Ower  through  a  special 
enlistment  program  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "two  by  six"  enlistment,  I.e.,  two  years 
of  active  duty  plus  four  years  at  home  In  the 
Naval  Reserve,  or  a  total  of  alx  years.  In  1958, 
the  Selected  Air  Reserve  Program  was  au- 
thorized to  ensure  the  training  of  reservists 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  Immediate 
mobilization.  This  action  tended  to  bring  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  In  closer  contact  with  the 
Fleet.  Reservists  began  to  participate  In  Fleet 
activities  such  p.s  Submarine  Launched  As- 
sault Missile  Exercises    (SLAMEX). 

E^lghteen  Naval  Air  Reserve  antisubmarine 
warfare  squadrons  were  called  to  active  duty 
m  the  Berlin  call-up  of  reservists  In  1961. 
The  abilities  and  dedication  of  the  squadron 
personnel  were  outstanding,  but  discrepan- 
cies were  apparent  For  example,  over  a  hun- 
dred aircraft  service  changes  had  to  be  made 
by  the  called-up  squadrons  on  their  S-2 
Trackers  to  update  them  for  active  service. 
Immediately  following  their  release  from  this 
call-up.  after  a  year  of  active  duty,  many 
reservists  helped  provide  support  to  the  Fleet 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Naval  Re- 
serve planners  again  evaluated  the  {perform- 
ance of  Naval  Air  Reserve  units  during  these 
two  crises,  and  again  changes  were  made  In 
the  Naval  Air  Reserve  organization  and  call- 
up  procedures.  Because  of  budget  limitations 
and  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  little  could 
be  done  to  upgrade  the  hardware 

Beginning  in  1966.  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
provliled  airlift  support  to  our  forces  In  Viet- 
nam using  old  C-54  and  C-118  aircraft,  but 
it  was  not  until  January  1968  that  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve  faced  Us  next  real  challenge — 
the  Pueblo  call-up.  The  problems  encoun- 
tered m  that  call-up  proved  conclusively  that 
the  Naval  Air  Reserve  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient and  proper  hardware  or  training  and 
support  equipment  to  attain  and  maintain 
the  required  readiness  for  early  deployment 
with  the  Fleet.  Again,  the  changes  which 
followed  the  call-up  were  organizational,  In- 
volving primarily  the  realignment  of  person- 
nel. Priority  hardware  squadrons  were  formed 
and  placed  under  the  operational  control  of 
the  Commander,  Naval  Alp  Reserve  Force,  a 
second  and  new  hat  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Training.  Neither  additional  or  new 
hardware,  nor  training  and  support  equip- 
ment were  forthcoming  owing  to  the  de- 
mands of  Southeast  Asia  operations. 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  the  General  Accoxmt- 
ing  Office,  guardian  of  the  tax  dollar  and 
watchdog  for  the  Congress,  concluded  two 
years  of  In-depth  study  of  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  The  GAO  reported: 

Our  review  of  certain  Naval  Air  Resen-e 
units  at  four  Naval  Air  Stations  disclosed 
serious  logistics  problems  which  have  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  their  readiness  postxire.  In 
our  opinion,  these  problems  keep  the  Re- 
serve Components  from  achieving  their  pri- 
mary purpose;  that  is,  to  provide  trained 
units  and  qualified  persons  available  for  ac- 
tive duty  In  the  armed  forces  In  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency.  We  concluded  that  It 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Reserve  to  mobilize 
fleet  operational  squadrons  for  an  emergency. 

The  OAO  report  also  stated  that  37  of  the 
39  squadrons  in  the  Naval  Air  Reserve,  within 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  readiness  reporting 
system  (C-ratlng  system),  were  In  unsatis- 
factory readiness  status.  This  meant  that  37 
Of  the  hardware  squadrons  were  not  combat 
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ready  while  the  other  two  were  only  mar- 
ginally combat  ready.  There  was  no  rebuttal 
to  the  OAO  report.  The  Navy  acknowledged  a 
lack  of  hardware  and  site-support  equipment 
for  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  with  which  to 
match  sophisticated  aircraft  equipped  with 
highly  complex  black  boxes  and  systems.  The 
Navy  also  knew  that  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Command  needed  more  than  44  million  dol- 
lars to  purchase  and  maintain  training  de- 
vices. Worse.  Navy  planners  were  aware  that 
there  was  more  than  WOO  million  of  Identi- 
fiable military  construction  deficiencies  at 
Naval  Air  Reserve  Training  activities  which 
.1  $25  million  annual  military  construction 
budget  could  never  correct. 

Organizational  changes  could  no  longer  be 
used  to  make  Improvements  In  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve.  The  patriotic  spirit  and  the 
dedication  of  memlsers  of  thi  Naval  Air 
Reserve  had  been  stretched  to  the  point 
reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

The  pattern  of  challenge,  response,  evalu- 
ation, and  attempted  Improvement  could  no 
longer  be  applied.  A  dramatic  change  was 
needed  In  the  Naval  Air  Reserve.  If  the 
chan^  did  not  come,  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
faced  extinction  in  the  1970e. 

In  the  late  months  of  1969.  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  faced  with  the  proposed 
loss  of  one  attack  carrier  and  her  air  wing, 
suggested  that  the  Navy  keep  the  carrier 
and  decommission  two  air  wings  resulting 
in  a  force  of  15  CVAs  and  13  wings.  The  In- 
tent was  to  nvake  up  the  difference  between 
■  carriers  and  wings  by  using  Marine  Corps 
squadrons  on  board  the  carriers  and  con- 
centrating the  released  hardware  and  sup- 
port equipment  into  a  single  air  wing  of 
the  Navfll  Air  Reserve  FVirce.  The  assets 
would  be  transferred  directly  from  active 
duty  to  Naval  Air  Reserve  squadrons.  This 
was  a  substantial  departure  from  previous 
Navy  practices  because  It  completely  Integ- 
rated the  Naval  Air  Reserve  Force  squad- 
rons into  the  Fleet.  Thus  began  the  2-2-12-3 
plan  for  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  Force  of  the 
1970.'- 

The  two  attack  carrier  air  wings,  two  car- 
rier antisubmarine  warfare  groups.  12  patrol 
squ.adrons.  and  three  transport  squadrons 
■'2-2-12  3i  are  a  part  of  the  tactical  (flying) 
p  •nion  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  for  the 
1970s.  Many  refer  to  it  as  the  new  Naval  Air 
Reserve  F.irce  It  Is  new  because  it  has  been 
totally  reorganized  and  restructured.  It  is 
A  force  because  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
training  phase  to  a  hardware  squadron  con- 
cept duplicating  that  In  the  Fleet.  Com- 
NavAlResFor  reports  directly  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  He  is  the  only  two-star 
air  commander  with  forces  who  reports 
directly  to  the  CNO.  As  CNaResTra,  respon- 
Fible  for  the  training  and  support  of  his 
r.on-tactlcal  units,  he  reports  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Air  Training,  who  In  turn  reports 
to  the  CNO. 

The  organization  of  the  Reserve  air  wings 
and  groups  is  similar  to  that  of  comparable 
units  in  the  Fleet.  Each  wing  or  group  Is 
commanded  by  an  air  wing  or  group  com- 
mander, an  officer  In  the  regular  Navy  who 
has  been  screened  and  selected  for  bonus 
command.  The  Reserve  squadrons  are  com- 
manded by  a  member  of  the  Selected  Air 
Reserve  in  the  grade  of  commander.  These 
commanding  officers  are  supported  on  a  dally 
ba=;ls  by  a  complement  of  active  duty  re- 
servists, commonly  referred  to  as  "Tars,"  who 
serve  to  train  and  administer  the  Naval 
Reserve.  The  organization  calls  for  the  four 
Wing  and  group  commanders  of  the  carrier 
tvpe  aircraft  to  report  directly  to  the  Com- 
mander. Naval  Air  Reserve  Force.  The  patrol 
VP  and  transport  VR  squadron  organiza- 
tions will  be  similarly  designed  to  reflect 
ictlve  fleet  structural  make  up. 

Several  assumptions  were  made  in  develop- 
ing the  2-2-12-3  Program.  These  were:  (1) 
that  there  would  be  space  available  at  fleet 
air  stations,  (2)  that  the  assets  from  the  de- 
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commissioned  active  wing  would  be  forth- 
coming, (3)  that  adequate  support  equip- 
ment and  supply  priorities  would  be  pro- 
vided the  squadrons.  (4)  that  required  Fleet 
services  would  be  available  for  training,  and 
(5)  that  Fleet  aircraft  use  and  maintenance 
manning  factors  were  also  valid  for  the  new 
Naval  Air  Reserve  Force. 

The  objectives  (baaed  on  these  assump- 
tions) were  to  provide  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Force  with  the  same  opportunity  to  achieve 
and  maintain  readiness  of  its  squadrons  as 
provided  the  Fleet.  In  addition,  planning 
provided  for  the  squadrons  to  use  Fleet  fa- 
cilities, services,  and  other  assistance. 

One  of  the  Reserve  carrier  air  wings  is  lo- 
cated  on  the  West  Coast  and  the  other  on 
the  East  Coast.  Each  wing  consists  of  a  to- 
tal of  three  attack  and  two  flghter  squadrons 
with  appropriate  detachments  flying  a  total 
of  85  deployable  aircraft.  This  organization 
corrects  another  deficiency  pointed  out  by 
the  GAO  report  which  stated,  "Naval  Re- 
serve fleet  operational  squadrons  were  not 
compatible  for  Integration  with  the  active 
forces." 

The  two  Reserve  antisubmarine  warfare 
groups  are  located  one  on  each  ooast.  Each 
group  has  two  helicopter  HS  and  three  VS 
squadrons,  plus  some  detachments,  for  a 
total  of  45  deployable  aircraft.  The  12  patrol 
squadrons  are  made  up  of  11  P-2  Neptune 
squadrons  flying  132  deployable  aircraft,  and 
one  P-3  squadron  flying  nine  deployable 
Orlons.  The  three  transport  squadrons  will 
fly  a  total  of  about  30  aircraft  and  will  be 
divided  Into  a  number  of  training  units. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  Naval  Air  Reserve. 
the  squadron  organization  will  parallel  that 
of  the  regular  Navy.  No  longer  will  there  be 
many  small  training  units  distributed  over 
several  locations  which,  on  mobilization  day. 
would  form  one  regular  size  squadron.  In- 
stead, a  complete  squadron  will  be  located 
at  one  specified  location. 

While  the  concept  of  the  new  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Force  appears  to  have  the  general 
support  of  naval  air  reservists,  the  forced 
base  closures  that  occurred  during  the  early 
stages  of  Implementing  the  reorganization 
have  confused  the  entire  reorganization  pic- 
ture to  a  slg^nlflcant  extent.  The  closures  of 
the  naval  air  stations  at  Los  Alamltos,  Twin 
Cities.  Olatbe,  Seattle,  and  New  York  were 
based  on  the  necessity  to  reduce  overall  De- 
partment of  Defense  expendlttires.  As  stated 
by  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  at  the  time  they 
were  announced,  the  overall  reductions  "were 
p>osed  by  the  Congress  and  agreed  to  by  the 
President."  The  base  cloeures  were  actions 
forced  upon  the  naval  establishment  as  part 
of  an  overall  defense  cutback,  and  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  2-2-13-3  Pro- 
gram. As  It  turned  out,  unweloomed  as  the 
closures  were,  they  forced  the  transfer  of 
some  Naval  Air  Reserve  squadrons  to  Fleet 
air  stations,  thus  Immediately  testing  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  2-2-12-3  Program— with 
good  results. 

A  closer  Inspection  of  the  validity  of  these 
assumptions  will  be  helpful.  First.  It  was 
assumed  that  space  would  be  available  at 
Fleet  air  stations  and  this  Is  proving  to  be 
true,  though  It  has  required  Fleet  units,  al- 
ready in  cramped  quarters,  to  move  over. 
Reserve  air  squadrons  moved  into  space  at 
naval  air  stations  located  at  Quonset  Point. 
Patuxent  River.  Mlramar,  Whldbey  Island, 
and  North  Island.  Future  plans  call  for  units 
of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  to  move  Into  Fleet 
spaces  at  Point  Mugu  and  Imperial  Beach  by 
the  summer  of  1971. 

The  second  assumption  for  the  2-2-12-3 
was  that  assets  would  be  forthcoming  from 
decommissioned  squadrons.  P-6K  Crusaders, 
A-4C/L  Skyhawks,  E-IB  Tracers,  RP-«  Photo 
Crusaders,  KA-3  Skywarrlor  refuelers,  and 
P-3  Orlons,  all  deployable.  are  becoming 
available  to  the  new  Naval  Air  Reserve  Force. 
In  addition,  the  Navy  has  provided  a  number 
of  F-4  Phantoms  so  that  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
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serve  Force  could  begin  training  In  that  air- 
craft. 

The  third  tissumptlon,  that  support  equip- 
ment would  be  provided,  has  become  fact  at 
Fleet  sites  and  supply  priorities  for  the  Naval 
Air  Reser\e  Force  have  been  upgraded. 
Fourthly,  the  assumed  adequacy  of  Fleet 
services  has  also  became  a  reality.  The  Re- 
.serve  hs  detachment  operating  at  its  new 
home  base  at  NAS  Quonset  Point  In  mid- 
April  1970  reported  that  the  availability  of 
Fleet  services  was  the  best  ever  encoun- 
tered. The  benefits  of  a  Fleet  training  en- 
vironment, more  plentiful  support  personnel 
and  equipment,  and  easy  access  to  training 
;  ites  were  also  evident. 

The  fifth  assumption  concerning  validity 
of  Fleet  aircraft  use  and  maintenance  factors 
for  the  new  Naval  Air  Reserve  Force  will  not 
be  known  until  the  squadrons  have  had 
more  experience.  Further  empirical  adjust- 
ments of  the  malntenajice  work  load  to  air- 
craft use  will  be  made  as  experience  Is  gained, 
and  no  serious  problems  are  anticipated. 

While  the  assumptions  of  the  2-2-12-3 
appear  to  be  valid,  there  is  concern  among 
the  critics  of  the  reorganization  that  the 
objectives  of  the  program,  to  duplicate  the 
organization  and  manning  levels  of  the  Fleet 
through  Increased  participation  by  members 
of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve,  will  not  be  met 
The  critics  point  out  that  one  of  the  major 
disadvantages  of  the  2-2-12-3  Is  the  need  for 
the  reservists  to  travel  longer  distances  to 
the  training  site.  There  may  be  Justified  con- 
cern that  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  will  suffer 
large  persoimel  losses  because  of  the  refusal 
of  reservist*  to  travel  to  faraway  training 
locations. 

There  are  also  fears  that  ultimately  all  of 
the  naval  air  stations  In  mid-America  will 
be  closed  and  the  Navy  will  no  longer  be 
represented  except  In  cities  on  the  coasts. 
Further,  there  Is  apprehension  that  the  esti- 
mated 20.000  non-flying  members  of  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  will  begin  dwindling  In 
number  in  the  years  to  come  and  that  In  the 
1980s  this  nimfiber  might  be  drastically  re- 
duced, thus  depriving  the  Navy  and  the 
country  of  trained  pwrsonnel  required  for 
rapid  Fleet  expansion. 

Action  Is  being  taken  to  solve  the  travel 
problem  which  was  recognized  early  In  the 
planning  of  the  2-2-12-3  program.  The  Navy 
is  trying  to  procure  medium  size  jet  trans- 
ports and  station  them  at  NAS  Alameda. 
One  of  their  primary  missions  will  be  airlift- 
ing Reserve  personnel  to  training  sites. 
NARTU  Lakehurst  plans  to  charter  buses  to 
transport  reservists  from  New  York  City  to 
that  air  station.  Further,  the  Navy  has  begun 
a  program  of  chartering  commercial  Jets  to 
airlift  patrol  squadron  personnel  performing 
their  annual  active  duty  for  training  at  Rota, 
Spain.  In  the  future,  the  P-2  aircraft  will 
remain  at  Rota  and  the  Reserve  air  squad- 
rons will  perform  back-to-back  pterlods  of 
active  duty  for  training.  Much  training  time 
win  be  saved  with  the  new  mode  of  Jet 
travel  available  to  these  reservists. 

Reservists  from  the  Midwest  have  voiced 
fears  about  the  elimination  of  naval  air  from 
the  heartland  of  America.  Top  Navy  leaders 
were  quick  to  point  out  that  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  will  continue  to  train  in  the  Mid- 
west. Olathe  Is  expected  to  have  about  800 
nonflylng  drilling  air  reservists  and  Minneap- 
olis about  1,000.  The  Naval  Air  Reserve 
training  detachments  at  these  locations  are 
part  of  the  vital  non-flying  portion  of  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  organization  under  the 
leadership,  management,  and  support  of  the 
naval  air  stations  at  Glenvlew,  Detroit,  Dal- 
las, and  Memphis. 

The  Navy  can  provide  the  resources,  lead- 
ership, sind  management  for  the  new  Naval 
Air  Reserve  Force  and  the  non-flying  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Air  Reeerve  for  a  more 
active  role  in  the  Navy  when  needed.  The 
early  followers  of  Trubee  Davidson's  1916 
Yale  Unit  paid  for  their  own  gas  and  oil  to 
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become  proficient  In  naval  aircraft  in 
their  country  needed  them  for  service.  In 
1969 — after  50  years  in  existence — it  was  clear 
that,  In  spite  of  the  many  organizational 
Improvements  made  over  the  years,  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve  was  not  well  equipped  or  combat 
ready.  In  1970  and  1971.  the  Navy  la  Imple- 
menting the  2-2-12-3  to  have  available  on  a 
moment's  notice  a  well-equipped  combat- 
ready  Naval  Air  Reserve  Force  to  deploy  and 
fly  slde-by-slde  with  the  active  duty  squad- 
rons. The  Navy  Is  confident  that  dedicated 
reservists  will  continue  their  tradition  of 
loyal  service  despite  personal  Inconveni- 
ences— especially  now  when  their  country 
and  their  Navy  have  a  need  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  be  ready  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 


WARS  SHOULD  BE  WON 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing address  was  delivered  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  U.S.  Army  ire- 
tired)  at  the  50th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars 
held  October  22.  1970. 

Particular  attention  should  be  called 
to  General  Lane's  comments  concerning 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States,  Instead  of  recognizing 
that  peace  could  be  preserved  only  by  a 
decisive  and  punishing  repulse  of  every  ag- 
gression, accommodated  the  communist  tac- 
tic. It  submitted  to  the  endless  war  of  at- 
trition, granting  to  the  enemy  an  Immunity 
from  defeat  which  spelled  our  own  defeat. 
There  could  be  no  other  outcome  to  such 
warfare. 

Tliis,  to  my  mind,  is  the  key  to  the  en- 
tire question  of  the  current  war.  The 
enemy  could  only  achieve  victory  by 
protracting  the  conflict  and  wearing  the 
United  States  out  while  the  United 
States  could  only  win,  and  can  still  win, 
by  shortening  the  war.  We  have  the 
capability  to  shorten  this  war,  to  bring  it 
to  a  quick  end,  by  pursuing  military  ac- 
tivity designed  to  decisively  eliminate 
the  enemy's  capability  to  go  on  fighting. 
To  pin  our  hopes  on  diplomacy,  when 
war  itself  is  based  on  diplomatic  failure, 
and  deny  our  military  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tion which  it  needs  to  defeat  the  enemy 
has  resulted  in  dire  harm  not  only  to  the 
American  soldiers.  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  South  Vietnamese  civilians,  and 
for  that  matter  all  the  young  North 
Vietnamese  sent  south  to  die  by  the 
Communist  rulers,  but  also  to  our  own 
Nation. 

I  highly  recommend  this  article  which 
appeared  in  the  World  Wars  OflScer  Re- 
view of  November-December  1970.  The 
speech  follows : 

Wars  Should  Be  Won! 

an  address  to  80tr  aknttal  convxntion 
milrtart  order  of  the  woru)  wars 

(By  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane.  USA  (Ret) ) 
Admiral    Dyer,    Colonel    Rockwell,   Ladles 
and  Gentlemen : 

I  count  It  a  special  privilege  to  address 
this  honorable  body  on  your  60th  Anniver- 
sary and  to  commend  your  devotion  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Preamble.  You  are  doing  a 
vital  work  in  preserving  the  standards  of 
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patriotic  service  and  self-sacrlfloe  on  which 
this  nation  was  buUt.  These  standards  are 
today  under  attack  not  only  by  our  enenUes 
but  by  uncomprehending  fellow-cltlEens. 

I  have  not  come  merely  to  praise  you  but 
also  to  point  out  the  larger  task  which  Is 
at  hand  and  which  so  urgently  demands  our 
deepest  concern.  We  are  called  to  new  exer- 
tions of  heart  and  mind  to  stem  and  reverse 
the  course  of  weakness  and  surrender  on 
which  this  country  Is  embarked.  I  ask  this 
assembly  of  veterans:  How  can  you  ^prove 
a  policy  of  accepting  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
North  Vietnam? 

It  may  seem  strange  to  veterans  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  speak  today  about  the 
military  respcnslblUty  In  war.  Most  of  us 
were  taught  that  diplomats  start  wars  and 
soldiers  end  them.  That  truth,  like  many 
others.  Is  today  obscured  by  massive  propa- 
ganda. We  live  In  an  age  when  error  Is 
exalted  In  the  honeyed  phrases  of  the  peace- 
maker. We  are  now  told  that  diplomats  will 
end  the  war — ^by  negotiation.  We  have  been 
told  this  ad  nauseam,  for  the  put  decade, 
while  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  continued  to 
rage  It  Is  time  to  Identify  the  false  claims 
of  peace  politics  for  the  Impostor  which  they 
are.  Diplomats  cannot  negotiate  the  peace 
until  the  armed  forces  have  first  won  the 
victory. 

Let  me  first  define  clearly  where  we  stand 
today.  Clauaewltz  said  that  In  war  the  first 
and  most  Important  of  all  strategic  questions 
is  to  decide  the  kind  of  war  you  are  in. 
If  you  do  that  correctly,  all  your  enwglM 
wlU  be  directed  toward  resolution  of  the  oo&> 
fllct.  If  you  misjudge  the  question,  all  your 
energies  will  be  misdirected  and  you  may 
lose  the  war. 

This  Is  our  great  failure.  We  have  refused 
to  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  are  engaged 
in  an  epic  war  with  the  communist  powers. 
This  war  has  now  continued  for  63  years. 
The  communist  powers  now  command  one- 
third  of  the  world's  people  and  are  on  the 
offensive.  With  our  unwitting  help,  they  have 
made  the  most  rapid  conquests  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

What  Is  an  epic  war?  You  are  familiar  with 
epic  wars  of  history:  between  Greece  and 
Troy,  Rome  and  Carthage,  Byzantium  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  These  were  conflicts  of 
civilizations.  They  continued  over  genera- 
tions or  centuries,  with  Interludes  of  "peace." 
On  one  side  there  was  an  expanding,  con- 
quering civilization;  on  the  other  a  peace- 
loving,  contented  civilization.  Always  the 
conquering  civilization  prevailed.  In  this 
world.  If  you  cant  fight,  you  can't  be  free. 
You  did  not  read  of  the  Trojans  mount* 
Ing  expeditions  to  croes  the  seas  and  con- 
quer Greece.  No,  it  was  the  Greeks  who 
crossed  the  seas  to  conquer  Troy.  The  Greeks 
prevailed.  That  is  why  we  have  a  Greek 
heritage,  not  a  Trojan  heritage,  in  our  civil- 
ization. 

So  too,  the  citizens  of  Carthage  gave  their 
sons  and  daughters  as  hostages  to  Rome  for 
good  behavior;  but  the  Romans  destroyed 
Carthage. 

Byzantium,  Eastern  Rome,  which  endured 
for  a  thousand  years  after  the  barbarians 
sacked  Rome,  finally  fell  to  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  The  Turks,  starting  as  an  obscure 
tribe  In  Anatolia,  attacked  the  Empire  and 
seized  territory.  The  Byzantine  rulers  said: 
"It  Is  better  to  make  peace  than  to  continue 
the  war.  We  shall  let  them  have  the  terri- 
tory." Then  the  Turks  renewed  the  attack 
and  the  process  was  repeated.  The  Ottoman 
Turks  continued  the  attack  for  two  centuries 
before  Byzantium  fell  1»  1468.  In  all  the  time, 
the  rulers  of  Byzantium  never  understood 
the  kind  of  war  they  were  In. 

The  people  of  Byzantium  were  very  like 
Americans  today,  "riiey  were  Christian,  mer- 
cantile, rich  and  peace-loving.  They  wanted 
only  to  hold  what  they  had — and  they  lost 
everything.  The  leaders  were  killed,  their 
wealth  was  seized,  their  women  were  sold 
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into  slavery  and  their  children  were  trained 
as  Janissaries  to  flght  for  the  Sultan. 

Our  epic  war  too  is  a  clash  of  civiliza- 
tions. The  enemy  Is  dedicated  not  merely  to 
political  conquest  but  to  the  destruction  of 
our  whole  moral  order.  He  will  destroy  our 
culture,  our  conceptions  of  truth  and  of 
freedom  He  will  make  us  slaves  of  the  com- 
munist tyranny  This  is  an  epic  struggle  not 
of  people  or  territory  but  of  good  and  evil. 
Communism  Is  the  tyranny  of  Satan. 

This  nature  of  the  communist  regime  In 
Ru'sla  was  early  and  correctly  Judged  by 
the  United  States  Government.  In  1920,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baiubrldge  Colby  wrote:  "In 
the  view  of  this  government,  there  cannot  be 
any  common  ground  on  which  it  can  stand 
with  a  power  whose  conceptions  of  Interna- 
tional relations  are  so  entirely  alien  to  Its 
own,  so  utterly  repugnant  to  Its  moral  sense  " 
Through  Democratic  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations the  United  States  maintained  that 
principled  position  until  1933.  Those  were 
years  of  foreign  and  domestic  tranqulUitv  for 
the  United  States. 

Then  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  de- 
cided that  the  era  of  confrontation  was  over 
and  the  era  of  negotiation  should  begin.  He 
recognized  the  Soviet  Government.  Stalin 
undertook  to  cease  subversive  activities 
against  the  United  States,  but  he  never  did. 
That  was  Just  one  of  the  many  promises  he 
never  kept.  He  knew  the  Americans  would 
observe  the  agreement  even  though  he  did 
not. 

Never  at  any  time  In  these  52  years  has 
the  Soviet  Union  deviated  from  Its  war 
against  the  United  States.  Kven  when  we 
were  allies  during  World  War  II,  Stalin  re- 
garded us  as  his  mortal  enemy.  He  cultivated 
every  advantage  which  could  further  hla  con- 
tinuing war  against  us. 

The  sometimes  acclaimed  moderation  of 
Soviet  policy  exists  only  in  the  wishful  think- 
ing of  American  diplomats.  There  Is  not  a 
word  uttered  by  Lenin  which  Brezhnev  does 
not  fully  endorse.  There  is  not  an  action 
which  Lenin  could  take  today  which  Brezh- 
nev is  not  taking.  Soviet  power  and  sub- 
version are  vastly  more  threatening  today 
than  they  ever  were  under  Stalin. 

Our  leaders  refuse  to  address  themselves 
to  the  war  we  are  In.  They  see  In  the  tactical 
maneuvering  of  Soviet  diplomacy  a  change  of 
policy  where  none  exists.  They  think  the 
conqueror  can  be  appeased  by  the  good-will 
of  the  victim.  They  pretend,  after  all  the 
failures  of  Ave  decades,  that  peace  can  be 
negotiated.  They  live  in  a  world  divorced 
from  reality. 

The  wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  are  epi- 
sodes In  this  continuing  epic  struggle.  Be- 
cause the  communist  leaders  commanded  In- 
ferior mUltary  resources,  they  could  not  strike 
for  a  quick  victory.  They  could  only  wage 
wars  of  subversion  and  attrition  to  weaken 
the  United  States  and  to  seize  territory  in 
marginal  areas  as  conquest  became  possible. 
Protracted  war  became  the  Instrument  of 
conquest  because  It  frustrated  the  free  world 
desire  for  peace. 

The  United  States,  Instead  of  recognizing 
that  peace  could  be  preserved  only  by  a  de- 
cisive and  punishing  repulse  of  every  aggres- 
sion, accommodated  the  communist  tactic.  It 
submitted  to  the  endless  war  of  attrition, 
granting  to  the  enemy  an  Immunity  from 
defeat  which  spelled  our  own  defeat.  There 
could  be  no  other  outcome  to  such  warfare. 
In  Korea  and  In  Vietnam,  the  decisive  fac- 
tor was  the  sanctuary  from  our  arms  which 
American  Presidents  gave  to  the  enemy.  Red 
China  could  enter  t^e  war  In  Korea  with 
assurance  that  Its  base  In  Manchuria  would 
be  Inviolate.  That  Is  why  Red  China  entered 
the  war. 

North  Vietnam  was  granted  sanctuary  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia  for  its  attack  on  South 
Vietnam.  That  gUt  of  American  Presidents 
made  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  impos- 
sible. We  sent  half  a  million  Americana  to 
South  Vietnam  but  we  never  expelled  the 
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aggressors  from  the  country.  We  coiildn't 
under  this  handicap  Imposed  by  our  Presi- 
dents. 

Why  have  our  Presidents  refused  to  repel 
the  conununlst  aggression?  Why  have  they 
refused  to  defeat  the  enemy?  Are  they  afraid 
that  Red  China  would  enter  the  war? 

The  question  for  any  leader  commit 'ir,g 
his  country  to  war  Is  this:  "What  happen.^ 
to  my  country  If  I  enter  this  war?"  If  Hed 
intelligence  Informs  Mao  that  if  he  e;!ters 
the  war,  the  United  States  will  not  bomb 
Red  China  because  advisers  will  persuade 
the  F»r&sldent  such  action  would  cause  world 
war,  Mao  will  be  free  to  intervene.  The  cost 
to  his  country  is  only  in  the  me:i  committed 
to  action. 

But  Mao  knows  that  If  he  enters  the  war. 
he  becomes  a  belligerent,  subject  to  attack. 
If  Red  Intelligence  informs  him  that  the 
United  States  would  then  bomb  Red  China 
and  probably  support  the  return  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  the  mainland,  there  Is  nothlnsj 
in  Vietnam  which  could  Induce  Mao  to  so 
risk  his  regime. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened  in  Korea 
Mao  did  not  enter  the  war  until  he  received 
assurances  that  President  Truman  would  not 
bomb  Manchuria.  We  gave  the  enemy  the 
advantage  he  required  to  wage  war  against  us. 

The  Irrationality  of  our  fears  was  Illus- 
trated In  the  Camlx)dla  operation.  In  sixty 
days,  we  defeated  the  North  Vietnamese,  de- 
stroyed their  bases  and  secured  the  friendly 
government  of  Lon  Nol.  Red  China  did  not 
intervene.  In  consequence  of  ending  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  war  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  virtually  ended. 

In  the  northern  provinces  of  South  Viet- 
nam the  war  continues,  with  the  enemy 
operating  from  his  sanctuary  in  Laos.  We  still 
have  400  men  killed  In  action  each  week.  Just 
as  we  did  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  Presi- 
dent. But  whereas  we  and  South  Vietnam 
each  then  suffered  about  200  killed  each 
week,  we  now  bear  50  and  they  bear  350.  W^ 
have  transferred  the  burden  to  our  small 
ally,  but  we  have  not  reduced  it.  Is  this  the 
way  the  United  States  now  wages  war? 

The  war  continues  only  because  the  enemy 
still  has  sanctuary  in  Laos.  South  Vietnam 
has  the  military  forces  to  smash  the  enemy 
formations  and  bases  In  Laos.  It  is  restrained 
by  the  United  States. 

Why  does  President  Nixon  compel  South 
Vietnam  to  submit  to  this  continuing  toll  of 
enemy  aggression  Instead  of  allowing  It  to 
defeat  the  enemy  and  end  the  war?  President 
Diem  wanted  to  do  that  Job  and  end  that  at- 
tack on  his  country  In  1961,  but  President 
Kennedy  refused  to  allow  It.  A  decade  of 
killing  has  been  the  consequence.  What  power 
holds  our  Presidents  enthralled  In  such  dis- 
astrous error? 

With  President  Kennedy,  it  was  the  siren 
of  peace.  He  thought  he  could  settle  the  war 
by  negotiation,  without  fighting.  Instead  of 
supporting  the  defenses  of  our  allies,  he 
assumed  the  management  of  the  war.  He 
strove  vainly  for  peace.  He  made  this  an 
.^merlcan  war,  terribly  mismanaged.  Presi- 
dent Diem  could  have  won  the  war  without 
U.S.  forces  If  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  so. 

This  Is  the  record  of  the  diplomatic  man- 
agement of  war.  We  have  wasted  the  lives  of 
our  youth  and  the  substance  of  our  people 
In  futile  conflict.  We  have  subjected  our 
allv  to  the  devastation  of  a  perpetual  battle- 
field. We  have  enhanced  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  enemy.  We  have  undermined  the 
morale   and  confidence   of   our  own  people. 

Through  the  years,  our  military  leaders 
have  acquiesced  In  this  diplomatic  misman- 
agement of  war.  No  senior  officer  has  gone  to 
the  President  and  said:  "I  refuse  to  waste 
the  lives  of  my  fighting  men  In  this  senseless 
slaughter  without  purpose.  Mr.  President,  If 
you  Insist  on  such  war,  I  must  ask  for  retire- 
ment. I  shall  carry  this  issue  to  the  people 
and  oppose  your  war  policy."  That  Is  why  It  Is 
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time  to  speak  about  the  military  responslbU- 
ity  In  war.  Do  we  who  know  the  devastating 
consequences  of  error  in  war  remain  silent 
while  our  political  leaders  destroy  the  coun- 
try? 

We  know  the  Influences  of  custom  and 
example  which  deter  senior  officers  on  active 
duty  from  such  forceful  address  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  compulsion  to  support 
fven  a  policy  destructive  of  the  Constitution 
:q  very  great. 

But  those  of  us  who  are  veterans  bear 
!M  such  restraint.  We  are  citizens  experi- 
enced In  war.  We  know  beyond  any  question 
of  doubt  thnt  it  is  destructive  of  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  fight  as  we  have  fought 
and  to  withdraw  as  we  are  withdrawing,  in 
V.etnam.  Why  have  our  veterans  been  silent 
ns  Presidents  have  followed  a  war  policy  so 
disastrous  to  our  country?  The  silence  of 
veterins  Is  the  one  factor  which  has  made 
this  suicidal  policy  politically  feasible. 

I  asked  a  past  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ic.nn  Legion  how  that  organization  could 
condone  such  disastrous  war  policy.  He  said 
that  the  Legion  always  supports  the  Pres- 
ident. W.n  It  support  a  President  who  leads 
the   country   to  destruction,   I  asked? 

Why  are  veterans  silent  about  policies  on 
which  they  are  presumably  our  best  in- 
formed citizens?  American  labor  does  not 
accept  presidential  dictation  about  labor 
policy.  Civil  rights  leaders  do  not  accept 
presidential  dictation  about  civil  rights 
policv.  American  pacifists  do  not  accept 
presidential  dictation  about  war.  All  these 
elements  of  our  society  believe  they  have 
an  obllBation  to  guide  policy  In  fields  of 
fheir  competence  and  interest. 

That  ts  the  nature  of  our  society.  Accord- 
ing to  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  we 
the  people  have  created  government  to  serve 
us.  The  President  is  our  servant,  not  our 
Emperor    It  is  our  duty  to  guide  him. 

Who  ha.s  a  better  right  to  speak  up  for 
sound  war  policy  than  the  veterans  of  our 
country^  You  know  the  reality  of  war  and 
i'{  sacrifice.  Your  buddies  have  given  their 
lives  to  preserve  our  civilization.  Why  then 
do  veterans  stand  mute  while  militant  radi- 
cals use  political  power  to  Intimidate  the 
Pre.sident? 

The  posture  of  our  veterans'  organiza- 
tions in  support  of  the  President,  Is  a 
renunciation  of  their  patriotic  duty.  It  en- 
ables the  President  to  accede  to  the  pres- 
.suiis  of  militant  radicals  while  retaining 
veteran  support.  If  you  really  want  to  sup- 
port your  President,  you  must  become  a 
force  for  sound  pi^licy  In  public  affairs.  You 
must  demand  a  prilicy  of  strength  canso- 
iiant  with  our  power  and  responsibilUles,  You 
mn;t  appose  and  condemn  policies  which  en- 
trap us  In  no-w.n  wars,  even  when  these 
p  ilicies  arc  proposed  by  Presidents.  You 
must  insist  that  we  net-er  give  sanctuary  to 
u;i  enemy  agpressorn 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  as.sert  that  the 
tragic  toll  of  war  in  Korea  and  in  Vlet- 
nim  reflects  the  failure  of  our  veterans  to 
speak  up  for  our  fighting  men.  No  Pres- 
ident could  have  submitted  to  these  wars  of 
attritii:n  against  the  open  opposition  of  our 
veterans. 

I  cull  on  The  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars  to  accept  its  full  obligation  of  service 
to  our  country.  Renounce  the  policy  of 
silent  submission  to  presidential  decisions. 
Tell  the  President  that  his  peace  policy  is 
a  costly  delusion.  Demand  that  he  support 
our  allies  In  Southeast  Asia  In  defeating 
forthwith  the  North  Vietnamese  aggressors 
and  driving  them  back  to  their  home  bases. 
By  your  example,  you  can  set  a  new  stand- 
ard of  veterans'  service  to  our  country. 

I  said  In  opening  this  talk  that  I  came 
to  summon  you  to  new  and  greater  en- 
deavors. What  could  be  more  compelling  to- 
day than  your  duty  to  guide  our  people  out 
of  the  morass  of  two  decades  of  phony 
peacemaking  Into  an  era  of  sound  war 
policy — and  peace? 
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LIEUTENANT  GALLEY:   JUSTICE 
UNSERVED 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conviction 
of  Lt.  William  L.  Galley,  Jr.,  on  charges  of 
murdering  22  civilians  at  the  obscure 
hamlet  of  Mylai  has  not  served  the  cause 
of  military  justice  or  the  higher  stand- 
ards of  justice  that  should  be  applied  to 
an  American  soldier  fighting  an  enemy 
in  the  field. 

I  know  nothing  of  Galley  the  man,  nor 
of  Galley  the  officer  commanding  men  at 
the  Quangngai  Province  hamlet  on 
March  16,  1968.  I  cannot  say  what  sort 
of  officer  he  was  in  the  course  of  his 
duties  and  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was 
fit  to  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army 
in  the  first  place.  The  point  to  note  is 
that  the  Army  so  chose  him  to  serve  in 
this  capacity,  and  in  so  doing,  accepted 
any  himian  limitation  he  brought  to  his 
job.  When  our  Nation  accepted  William 
Galley's  service,  it  accepted  responsibil- 
ity for  his  actions  in  the  field  and  his  in- 
terpretation and  response  to  the  orders 
of  his  superiors. 

Another  man  leading  the  fatal  raid 
into  Mylai  might  have  interpreted  his  or- 
ders in  a  different  manner.  Or  he  might 
not  have  reacted  dlflferently.  It  is  futile 
.speculation  to  dwell  on  "what  might  have 
been."  It  remains  a  fact  that  Lieutenant 
Galley  was  entrusted  with  this  particular 
mission,  having  been  commissioned  an 
ofBcer  "by  act  of  Congress"  and  en- 
trusted by  his  superiors  with  a  command 
responsibility  In  a  combat  zone.  If  Galley 
was  not  fit  for  this  command,  it  was  for 
the  Army,  not  Galley,  to  so  determine.  If 
an  American  oflficer  is  not  fit  for  com- 
mand, either  psychologically,  mentally, 
or  physically  for  the  rigors  of  command, 
his  unfitness  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
organization  that  trains  him  and  orders 
him  into  a  combat  situation, 

I  do  not  know  if  Lieutenant  Galley  be- 
haved "improperly"  at  Mylai.  I  do  not 
know  we  must  define  "improperly"  in 
reference  to  a  particular  standard.  A 
higher  morality  will  someday  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  actions  of  Lieutenant  Galley 
at  that  wretched  jungle  hamlet.  But  that 
eventual  judgment  is  not  and  should  not 
be  the  concern  of  the  American  people 
or  of  military  judicial  tribunals.  Lieuten- 
ant Galley  was  a  man  interpreting  the 
orders  of  his  superior  ofiQcers  in  accord 
with  his  own  judgment.  Galley,  under  our 
military  system,  was  not  only  permitted 
discretionary  authority  to  intrepret  the 
means  of  executing  the  orders  of  his 
superiors  but,  as  an  oflQcer,  he  was  re- 
quired to  exercise  that  authority. 

I  believe  the  old  and  traditional  mores 
of  warfare  do  not  apply  to  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Vietnam  is  like  no 
other  war  in  our  history.  The  enemy  does 
not  appear  before  our  troops  arrayed  in 
a  particular  uniform  or  marching  under 
the  banner  of  his  Nation.  Rather,  he 
moves  stealthily  in  the  jungle  shadows. 
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arrayed  like  every  other  human  figure  in 
the  countryside,  wearing  the  "black 
pajamas"  which  defy  distinction  between 
friend  and  foe. 

Battle  lines  in  the  traditional  sense  do 
not  exist  in  this  war.  The  enemy  may. 
at  any  given  time,  be  before  you,  behind 
you,  around  you,  facing  you,  or  fighting 
for  the  moment  beside  you  disguised  as 
a  friend.  When  combat  troops  enter  a 
Vietnamese  village  they  encounter  the 
blank  faces  of  villagers  who  may  repre- 
sent truly  innocent  villagers  or  may  be 
highly  trained  North  Vietnamese  or  NLF 
"regulars."  What  prior  experience  or 
training  can  prepare  an  American  soldier 
to  differentiate  between  friend  and 
enemy?  I  know  of  none.  Time  and  time 
again,  American  GI's  have  made  a  fatal 
error  in  judgment  when  confronted  with 
the  smiling  countenance  of  an  old  man, 
a  young  woman,  or  even  a  child  in  one 
of  these  nameless  villages,  and  has  paid 
for  his  error  with  his  life. 

Lieutenant  Galley  lived,  moved,  and 
commanded  in  such  a  world.  He  had  been 
the  witness  to  the  awful  slaughter  of 
fellow  officers  and  men.  He  knew  that  be- 
hind each  native  visage  could  lurk  the 
mind  and  the  deadly  intent  of  the  enemy. 
Galley  received  definite  orders  to  "secure" 
Mylai  and  he  exercised  his  authority  to 
interpret  those  orders,  "securing"  Mylai 
in  the  most  positive  manner  open  to 
him.  He  was  "hired"  by  his  superior 
officers,  by  Congress  and  by  the  American 
people  to  do  just  that.  Will  he  now  stand 
alone,  the  sole  figure  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  his  action?  I  hope  not,  for 
justice  demands  another  course.  Galley's 
action  may  not  have  been  the  action  of 
another  man  in  similiar  circumstances 
but  it  was  Galley's  decision  and  we  gave 
him  the  authority  to  so  decide.  His  guilt 
must  be  the  collective  guilt  of  command, 
no  more  and  no  less,  and  he  must  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a  free 
individual  alone  responsible  for  his 
actions. 

I  believe  the  American  people,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  immediate  expressions  to 
their  representatives  in  this  Congress, 
acutely  feel  that  an  injustice  has  been 
done  to  Lt.  William  Galley.  Few  of  my 
colleagues  will  fail  to  feel  the  full  weight 
of  this  opinion.  Though  unskilled  in  the 
law,  the  average  American  carries  an  in- 
bred, strong  sense  of  justice  which  has 
been  outraged  by  the  conviction  of  this 
soldier.  We  had  better  heed  this  voice 
because  it  accurately  defines  much  of 
what  is  wrong  in  Vietnam  and  in  our 
Nation  today. 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  March  31, 1971. 
Hon.  Jack  F.  Kxmp, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  been  requested  by  Governor  John  J. 
GllUgan  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  respon- 
sible State  authorities  In  regard  to  raU  pas- 
senger service.  We  are  particularly  Interested 
In  the  New  York  to  Chicago  route  via  Btif- 
falo,  Erie.  Cleveland,  Toledo,  South  Bend,  and 
Gary.  We  are  also  Interested  In  service  from 
Detroit  to  Toledo.  I  have  therefore  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  meeting  on  April  2,  1971, 
at  10  a.m.  at  the  HoUenden  House  Hotel, 
East  Sixth  and  Superior,  in  Cleveland,  Olilo. 
I  would  like  to  Invite  you  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing to  explore  the  various  possibilities  and 
opportunities  for  obtaining  this  service. 

I  am  Inviting  Representatives  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Michigan,  Indiana,  UllnolB. 
These  States  have  146  Representatives  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  which  Is  almost  exactly  one- 
third  of  the  membership.  I  would  certsdnly 
like  for  you  to  attend  our  meeting  if  at  all 
possible.  We  will  hope  to  have  an  evaluation 
of  the  situation  after  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  we  are 
making  progress.  Next  week  I  will  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  authorizing  auldl- 
lional  appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  purpoee  of  pro- 
viding additional  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  around  the  Nation  and  for  the 
purpose  of  research  sind  development  in 
the  field  of  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation. I  will  ask  for  cosponsors  and  any- 
one that  wants  to  call  my  oflQce  today  can 
get  on  the  bill,  I  will  follow  up  with  a 
letter  this  week  with  more  detail  on  my 
bill. 

With  cooperation  at  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  I  believe  we  can  revive  a  sick 
railroad  system,  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
productive  session  in  Cleveland. 


GOVERNOR   on  .T  JOAN    CALLS   FOR 
KEY  MEETING  ON  RAILPAX 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr,  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  reading  a  telegram  I  just  received 
from  Henry  W,  Eckmart,  Chairman, 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio: 


JUDICIAL-SOFTHEADEDNESS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JKSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  epitome 
of  judicial-softheadedness  is  now  a 
matter  of  record  in  the  decision  of  a 
three- judge  Federal  court  in  New  York 
that  recently  ruled  the  United  States 
cannot  refuse  entry  to  an  alien  on  the 
groimds  that  he  preaches  the  violent 
and  forcible  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  might  proclaim  that  it  has 
struck  another  blow  for  "freedom"  un- 
der the  guise  of  the  first  amendment 
rights,  but  it  would  have  to  do  so  tongue 
in  cheek.  The  American  people,  I  dare 
say,  are  getting  more  than  a  bit  short 
of  patience  as  they  can  literally  observe 
the  continuing  deterioration  of  their 
rights  and  freedoms  because  a  certain 
segment  of  the  judiciary  preaches  from 
its  Ivory  tower  that  individual  freedom 
can  now  be  taken  to  Include  the  "free- 
dom" to  further  the  goal  of  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  an 
alien.  To  declare  that  this  alien's  pro- 
nouncements of  anarchistic  doctrines 
are  harmless  academic  exercises,  as  the 
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three-judge  court  majority  hsw  In  effect 
done,  is  to  distort  reality  for  the  sake 
of  adding  another  pillar  of  matchsticks 
under  the  amorphous  first  amendment 
rights. 

I  had  thought,  and  still  feel,  that  the 
State  Department  ofHcials  were  a  little 
fujEzy  in  their  nonpoUcy  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  undesirables  of  the 
likes  of  Bemadette  Devlin,  but  when 
the  State  Department  concurs  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  an  alien  such  as  occurred  in 
the  New  Yor*  case,  then  I  take  note 
that  such  Individual  is  more  than  an 
idle  threat  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

District  Judge  John  R.  Bartels  must 
be  given  everlasting  credit  for  his  vig- 
orous, but  futile,  dissenting  opinion  in 
the  New  York  case  in  which  he  ad- 
monished the  majority  by  declaring 
that: 

In  the  hierarchy  of  priorities,  the  Impera- 
tive of  national  security  in  dealing  with 
aliens  must  prevail  over  limited  restrictions 
upon  First  Amendment  rights  .  .  .  (T)he 
loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  bllUona  of  dollars  attest  to  tlie  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  reached 
the  Judgment  that  the  continuing  world- 
wide growth  of  the  C!oDainunlst  movement 
as  practiced  In  Its  tyrannical  form  Is  mimi- 
cal to  the  best  Interests  of  this  nation." 
Amen  I 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  not  insub- 
stantial portion  of  the  judiciary  refutes 
this  Judgment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, expressed  through  the  Nation's 
elected  representatives,  and  would 
stretch  the  first  amendment  to  the  point 
of  making  "expression"  absolute  by  any 
means  short  of  pulling  the  trigger  once 
the  gun  is  aimed  at  our  head.  It  must 
be  comforting  to  other  aliens  who  might 
be  bent  on  speeding  our  demise  to  know 
that  the  doors  to  our  coiantry  has  been 
opened  to  them  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  CTlrcuit.  I  certainly 
trust  that  the  Gtovemment  will  appeal 
the  decision  to  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court 
where  there  are  signs  that  sound  judg- 
ments may  be  replacing  the  blind  ideal- 
ism of  recent  years. 


U.S.  TROOP  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
GERMANY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  explain- 
ing why  I  held  serious  conscientious 
reservations  as  to  voting  favorably  for 
H.R.  2476  to  extend  the  draft  when  it 
expires  on  June  30,  1971 — see  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  12,  1971, 
pages  6328-6329—1  pointed  out  that  I 
could  find  no  moral,  ethical,  or  legal 
justlflcation  for  drafting  men  for  mili- 
tary service  in  an  army  of  occupation  27 
years  after  cessation  of  armed  hostilities. 
In  such  prolonged  service,  the  men  are 
reduced  to  the  role  of  mercenaries,  per- 
forming at  best  the  mission  of  serving  as 
political  pawns,  or  honorary  hostages,  to 
pacify  foreign  diplomacy. 
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A  good  example  illustrating  the  use  of 
American  servicemen  as  political  pawns 
almost  3  decades  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  is  West  Germany,  where  approx- 
imately 215.000  American  troops  are 
stationed  today. 

It  is  reasonable  and  proper  for  the 
inquiring  American  taxpayer  to  ask  just 
why  we  must  continue  to  draft  American 
men  to  be  stationed  In  Grermany.  Is  it 
that  Germany  is  a  hostile  nation?  Bal- 
ance of  payments?  Or  other  reasons?  In 
a  provocative  article,  Dr.  Austin  J.  App 
suggests  a  logical  answer  to  this  question 
and  points  out  the  utter  fruitlessness  of 
the  involvement  of  American  forces  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  hypocritical 
position  of  the  United  Nations  regarding 
self-determination  and  human  rights  for 
the  German  people. 

It  appears  that  now  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  withdrawing  our  troops  from 
Germany. 

I  insert  Dr.  App's  article  as  published 
in  Truth  Forum  of  March  1971 : 

[Prom  Truth  Forum,   March   1971 1 

Wht  U.S.  Troops  Are  Needed  in  Germant 

(By  Austin  J.  App,  Ph.  D.) 

Most  Americans  would  like  to  see  Ameri- 
can soldiers  come  home  from  wherever  they 
are  stationed  on  foreign  soil.  Naturally  they 
are  more  and  more  critical,  too,  about  U.S. 
troops  In  Germany.  In  the  Morgenthau  era  of 
1944-49,  the  cry  was,  "Keep  Germany  oc- 
cupied forever."  But  now  the  cry  is  Increas- 
ingly, "Why  do  we  have  to  protect  the  Ger- 
mans now?  Let  them  do  It  themselves." 

Neither  the  government  nor  the  news  me- 
dia ever  explain  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
why  the  Germans  cannot  defend  themselves; 
why  we  must  keep  our  troops  there,  not  only 
to  protect  what's  left  of  Germany,  but  whafs 
left  of  free  Europe.  But  In  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  February  8,  1971,  the  "Foreign  Af- 
fairs Expert"  Herman  Kahn,  In  an  Interview 
entitled,  "Why  U.S.  Must  Stay  In  Asia,"  in- 
cidentally gave  an  Illuminating  comment  on 
why  our  troops  are  still  In  Germany.  Herman 
Kahn  Is  the  director  of  the  Hudson  Institute, 
author  of  The  Emerging  Japanese  Super- 
state— Challenge  and  Response,  and  co-au- 
thor of  Can  We  Win  in  Vietnam?  When  he 
was  asked  why  we  Americans  shoiild  have  to 
bear  so  much  of  the  current  burden  of  the 
defense  of  Europe,  he  answered  that  It  Is  be- 
cause the  victors  "want  to  keep  Germany 
non-nuclear."  He  said: 

"That  makes  Europe  difficult  to  defend. 
The  moment  you  make  Germany  nuclear  the 
defense  of  Europe  gets  relatively  easy  even 
without  us." 

What  he  here  said  was  really  what  his- 
torians and  strategists  have  often  said,  and 
what  the  Huns  and  Turks  experienced — that 
Germany  is  the  defense  of  Europe  against 
Asia — or  there  is  no  defense! 

In  that  statement  Herman  Kahn  was  also 
probably  the  first  "expert"  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  U.S.  troops  must  stay  In  Europe 
because  the  victors  still  do  not  allow  Ger- 
many to  defend  Itself.  They  are  ready  to  use 
her  as  cannonfodder,  but  not  to  Invent  and 
employ  the  modern  weapons  which  her  ene- 
mies developed  largely  out  of  the  researches 
of  her  scientists!  Herman  Kahn  did  not  add 
the  corollary  that  a  nation  who  other  nations 
forbid  to  arm  effectively  is  not  really  inde- 
pendent but  is  m  effect  a  satellite  of  the  na- 
tions which  control  her  defense! 

GERMANY  MUST  REMAIN  NONNTJCLEAR  SO  THAT 
HAUr  or  RER  I.ANDa  ARE  SURE  TO  BE  LOST 
rOREVER 

When  Dr.  Kahn  was  asked  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  keep  Qennany  non-nuclear,  he 
said  what  Americans  have  never  so  far  been 
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encouraged  to  realize.  He  said  that  If  Qer- 
many  gets  strong  It  Is  likely  to  want  to 
change  Us  borders.  Asked  "V'hy?",  he  gave  a 
forthright  answer  that  should  make  any 
American  ashamed  to  expect  Germany  to  rec- 
ognlze  the  Oder-Nclsse  boundary  and  that 
.should  make  any  German  who  is  prepared  to 
recognize  It  feel  like  a  traitor.  Here  is  what 
Herman  Kahn,  Director  of  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute, from  1948-61  Director  of  the  Roose- 
velt Library  at  Hyde  Park  replied: 

"Everybody  else  Is  reasonably  satisfied  (re- 
garding boundaries)  except  for  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  a  real  problem. 

"Imagine  that  New  England  In  the  United 
States  were  occupied  by  Russians  and  Poles. 
That's  a  comparable  situation.  Prussia^ 
Pomeranla,  Silesia,  and  Bradenburg— the 
center  of  German  history — are  occvpled  by 
Russia  and  Poland.  Almost  half  the  cities  you 
read  about  In  German  history  now  have 
Russan  and  Polish  names.  And  the  rest  of 
Germany  Is  divided,  with  almost  a  third  of  n 
still  held  down  by  a  foreign  army  of  occupa- 
tion." 

This  paragraph  expresses  the  frightful 
bankruptcy  of  America's  two  crus&des  in 
Europe  for  self-determination.  And  now 
Anglo-American  governments,  instead  of  at 
least  demanding  the  liberation  of  this  one- 
half  of  Germany  from  Soviet  Russia  and  Po- 
land, and  Insisting  that  Its  expelled  native 
populations  get  their  homes  and  homeland 
back.  Instead  make  sure  that  what  is  left  of 
Germany  remains  too  Impotent  to  demand 
self-determination  and  justice  herself!  While 
they  moralize  about  human  rights  and  self- 
determination  In  the  UN,  they  make  sure 
that,  where  these  should  urgently  be  applied. 
In  Germany,  they  are  effectively  denied.  Then 
they  express  a  pharasalc  fear  that  what  Is  left 
of  Germany  might  submit  Itself  to  Soviet 
Russia  m  return  for  reunification  and  terri- 
torial Justice! 


LIMITING  THE  POWER  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  COURTS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  Federal  courts  have  been  at 
war  with  our  Constitution — and  what  is 
worse,  waging  that  war  in  the  name  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  case  after  case,  legal  precedents 
that  have  stood  as  long  as  our  Republic 
have  been  overthrown,  State  and  Federal 
laws  struck  down,  convicted  criminals 
freed,  and  practices  such  as  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  public  schools,  which 
had  been  followed  for  decades  or  cen- 
turies, suddenly  declared  Illegal. 

It  is  absurd  to  claim  the  Constitution 
as  a  warrant  for  this  kind  of  upheaval. 
The  men  who  drafted  our  Constitution 
were  hardly  so  totally  misunderstood  un- 
til the  Warren  court  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Rather,  what  we  have  witnessed  Is 
the  all  but  open  substitution  of  the  per- 
sonal desires  and  beliefs  of  Federal  judges 
for  the  clear  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws. 

To  most  Americans  it  has  seemed  that 
there  was  no  remedy  for  this  abuse  of 
power.  Federal  judges  are  appointed  for 
life.  Impeachment,  even  if  possible,  could 
only  remove  objectionable  judges  one  by 
one.  Constitutional  amendments,  in  ad- 
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dition  to  being  very  difficult  and  usually 
slow  to  pass,  could  only  overturn  one  de- 
cision at  a  time,  and  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  sort  of  "reinterpretatlon" 
that  the  Federal  judges  had  been  giving 
to  earlier  laws  and  Constitutional  pro- 

But  there  is  a  remedy.  The  framers  of 
our  Constitution  never  intended  that  the 
Federal  courts  should  be  a  law  unto 
themselves.  They  wrote  into  the  Consti- 
tution itself  a  specific  and  very  Impor- 
tant limit  to  the  power  of  the  courts. 
Article  IH,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides  as  follows: 

Ui  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  laefore  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  wiih  such  ex- 
ceptions and  under  such  regulatiOTis  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

This  particular  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution applies  not  only  to  the  Supreme 
Court  but  to  all  Federal  courts,  since 
they  are  established  imder  the  same  au- 
thority that  prescribes  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  That  authority  is  a 
vote  of  Congress.  Congress  has,  there- 
fore, the  power  to  specify  the  kinds  of 
cases  which  may  be  heard  in  Federal 
courts,  and  the  kinds  which  may  not  be 
heard  there. 

On  March  22  I  introduced  H.R.  6501  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  bill 
would  take  entirely  out  of  the  Federal 
courts  all  cases  in  the  following  cate- 
gories: first,  welfare  eligibility;  second, 
drug  abuse;  third,  pornography  and  ob- 
scenity; fourth,  abortion;  fifth,  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools; 
sixth,  challenges  to  criminal  convictions 
in  State  courts  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
trial procedures  by  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  These  are  the  six  areas  in 
which  the  Federal  courts  have  most 
drasticEdly  abused  and  exceeded  their 
rightful  authority  in  recent  years. 

The  effect  of  my  bill  would  be  to  trans- 
fer all  cases  in  these  areas  to  State 
courts.  While  many  State  judges  have 
also  abused  and  exceeded  their  author- 
ity, at  least  in  California  we  have  a  rem- 
edy at  the  polls:  any  judge  can  be  voted 
out  of  office  when  his  term  expires. 
Whatever  the  fate  of  this  particular  bill, 
my  hope  is  that  it  will  stimulate  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  let  Federal  judges 
know  in  no  imcertain  terms  that  their 
power  is  not  imlimited,  that  they  are  not 
unreachable  by  an  aroused  public  opin- 
ion. 
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it  from  antiquated  forms  and  pracUoes. 
He  asks  that  we  look  at  Government  pur- 
poses and  tomorrow's  needs  rather  than 
at  outdated  methods  of  organization. 

Is  he  asking  the  impossible?  Is  he  ask- 
ing us  to  ignore  political  realities?  I  think 
not.  We  are  the  ones  who  determine  po- 
litical realities.  There  will  be  preasures 
from  opposing  interest  groups  on  all 
points,  of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  But  we 
must  in  our  own  minds  decide  what  best 
represents  our  constituency  interests.  We 
do  not  represent  isolated  interests,  but 
the  American  people. 

How  are  the  American  people  served 
by  Government  today?  Not  very  well. 
And  that  ought  to  be  our  primary  con- 
cern. In  the  next  30  years  there  will  be 
50  percent  more  Americans  than  there 
are  today — an  additional  100  million 
people. 

Can  Government,  as  organized  today, 
properly  deal  with  the  work  represented 
by  such  an  increase?  Of  course  not.  And 
the  only  body  with  power  in  this  country 
to  change  the  system  is  right  here. 

I  appreciate  the  research  done  by  the 
administration  in  pr^arlng  the  fine 
reorganization  proposals  for  four  new 
departments  handling  domestic  aSairs. 
I  feel  certain  that  contrary  to  Thomas 
Jefferson's  claim,  the  lawyers  within  this 
Congress  will  be  able  to  do  business  with 
one  another  and  begin  resolving  the  orga- 
nization quagmire  of  Government. 
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shakable  conviction  that  we  have  no  right 
to  inflict  suffering  and  death  on  another 
living  creature  unless  there  Is  some  un- 
avoidable necessity  for  It." 

I  never  bad  a  fur  coat.  I  could  not,  in  good 
conscience  wear  anything  that  came  from 
the  suffering  of  animals.  So  you  see  why  I 
hope  you  or  someone  will  introduce  a  bill 
to  outlaw  the  steel  Jaw  trap. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  V.  Neau. 


THOUGHTLESS  CRUELTY 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   GKOBGXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ad- 
mire today  the  President's  courage  to 
attempt  what  almost  everyone  In  Wash- 
ington is  sajdng  cannot  possibly  be  d(me. 
He  has  just  submitted  a  message  propos- 
ing that  we  totally  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  freeing 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1950,  Pope  Pius  Xn  Issued  the 
following  pronouncement: 

The  animal  world,  as  all  creation,  Is  a 
manifestation  of  God's  power.  His  wisdom. 
His  goodness,  and  as  such  deserves  man's 
respect  and  consideration.  Any  reckless  de- 
sire to  kill  off  animals,  all  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness and  callous  cruelty  towards  them  are  to 
be  condemned.  Such  conduct,  moreover,  Is 
baneful  to  a  healthy  htunan  sentiment  and 
only  tends  to  brutalize  It. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  declaration 
while  reading  a  letter  received  from  a 
constituent,  M.  V.  Neale,  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  Miss  Neale's  concern  is  to  be  com- 
mended. I  am  pleased  to  Insert  her  letter 
in  the  Rkcord: 

Dear  Congressman  Carney:  I  wish  you 
could  Introduce  a  Bill  to  stop  the  use  of  the 
steel  Jaw  trap,  which  is  used  widely  by  hunt- 
ers. They  are  killing  off  our  wildlife  in  a  slow, 
cruel  way.  The  poor  animals,  beavers,  otters, 
rabbits,  etc.,  caught  In  these  vicious  traps  try 
to  chew  off  a  leg  or  paw  to  get  free  of  the 
agonizing  pain  and  usually  bleed  to  death — 
unless  the  hunter  returns  to  finish  It  off, 
which  Is  seldom.  They  put  out  these  traps 
for  anything  that  comes  along.  Last  year  in 
Youngstown,  a  beautiful  colUe  dog  was  miss- 
ing for  three  weeks  and  she  finally  limped 
home  with  her  front  paw  still  in  the  trap — 
nearly  severed.  Her  foot  had  to  be  amputated 
and  she  had  lost  25  pounds.  She  belonged  to 
Brenda  DeLuga  of  4464  Lanterman  Rd.  They 
never  knew  who  set  the  trap  or  how  their 
dog  got  free  of  it,  to  be  able  to  drag  herself 
home. 

I  like  what  Albert  Schweitzer  said  about 
this,  "There  slowly  grew  up  In  me  an  un- 


CALLEY  VERDICT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    1CARTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
Americans,  I  was  shocked  by  the  sever- 
ity of  the  verdict  in  the  Calley  trial,  and 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  deleteri- 
ous effect  this  decision  might  have  on 
the  morale  of  our  fighting  men. 

War  is  an  ugly,  vicious,  and  insane 
type  of  activity,  but  sometimes  necessary 
to  preserve  freedom.  People  are  killed  in 
war.  A  pilot  who  drops  bombs  on  targets 
may  and  probably  does  kill  innocent 
women  and  children.  Should  he  be 
brought  to  trial?  Obviously  not. 

It  is  unfair,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  judge  a  soldier  in  the  cool  tranquility 
of  the  domestic  scene  for  actions  he  per- 
formed under  the  intense  maddening 
pressure  of  death  of  fellow  soldiers,  am- 
bush, booby  traps,  and  exploding  shelLs. 
Obviously  we  can  never  condone  atroci- 
ties, but  we  should  view  this  from  the 
perspective  of  the  soldier  on  the  ground 
of  enemy  territory,  not  back  here  In  the 
United  States. 

I  have  been  to  Vietnam  and  I  have 
talked  to  our  fighting  men.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  unbelievable  tension  under 
which  they  fight  a  war  that  they  did  not 
cause,  performing  duties  they  did  not 
initiate.  I  have  been  told  of  mothers  ad- 
\ancing  toward  American  soldiers  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms  boobytrapped  with 
explosives  to  kill  the  soldiers  when  she 
gets  close  enough. 

I  have  been  told  of  other  incidents: 
American  soldiers  who  make  friends  with 
little  children  and  give  them  candy  and 
play  games  with  them  are  blown  Into 
eternity  when  the  same  children  release 
the  trigger  on  a  hand  grenade  when  in 
the  midst  of  these  soldiers. 

We  do  a  disservice  to  our  men  to  mea- 
sure them  by  the  same  standards  we 
measure  civilians  in  a  domestic  atmos- 
phere. The  Vietcong  use  women  and 
children  as  fighters  in  Vietnam  and  do 
not  afford  their  lives  the  same  kind  of 
respect  as  Americans  do. 

Does  the  Calley  trial  now  mean  that 
an  American  fighting  man  must  stand 
defenselessly  and  allow  such  a  person 
to  kill  him  and  his  companions?  The  in- 
cident at  Mylai  Is  unfortunate  from  every 
point  of  view  and  I  abhor  atrocities  as 
much  as  anyone,  but  I  ceoinot  banish 
from  my  thoughts  the  feeling  that  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  has  been  made  a  scapegoat 
to  expiate  the  collective  guilt  we  all  feel 
over  the  atrocities. 

I  have  written  to  President  Nixon  urg- 
ing him  to  grant  clemency  to  Lieuten- 
ant Calley. 
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NE1£EN  URGES  EQUITABLE 
TAXATION   OF   SINGLES 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Tax  Amendments  of  1948, 
married  couples  have  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  a  provision  m  our  laws 
which  allows  them  to  file  a  joint  return. 
Because  of  the  graduated  Income  tax, 
this  usually  results  in  a  significantly 
lower  total  tax  bill.  At  this  time,  a  single 
Individual  who  has  a  dependent  cannot 
take  advantage  of  this  income-splitting 
provision. 

Our  society  is  changing  and  there  are 
a  growing  number  of  people  who  put  off 
marriage  until  later  or  who  have  lost 
their  spouse,  and  yet  who  must  support 
a  child  or  other  dependent.  It  is  unjust 
for  our  Government  to  discriminate 
against  these  individuals,  and  for  this 
reason,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
which  would  extend  to  single  persons  the 
income-splitting  provision. 

The  effort  to  make  our  taxes  equitable 
will  probably  never  end  but  this  particu- 
lar bill  will  clear  up  one  of  the  most  ob- 
viduaf*  inequities  in  our  tax  laws  today. 

For  the  reference  of  the  Members,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my^jbill  In  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

H.R.   — 

A  bin  to  extend  to  all  unmarried  Individ- 
uals the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income  split- 
ting now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Joint  returns 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  individuals) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  (b); 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  the  table  therein  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"I  a)  General  Role. — There  is  hereby  Im- 
p>oeed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  indi- 
vidual, other  than  an  individual  to  whom 
subsection  (b)  applies,  a  tax  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table:". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Ckxle  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
( b ) ;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d). 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c), 
respectively. 

(c)  Sections  511(b)(1)  and  Ml  of  such 
Ckxle  aire  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 1(d)  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1(b)". 

(d)  Section  6015(a)(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed 
$10,000  ($5,000,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1(b) 
for  the  taxable  year) ;  or". 

(e)  The  amendent*  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1971. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  and  publish  tables 
reflecting  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
which  sh&ll  apply,  in  lieu  of  ttie  tables  set 
forth  In  section  3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
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Code  of  1954  (relating  to  wage  withholding) , 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  December 
31,  1971. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
United  Nations  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  30.  As  part  of  my 
remarks  I  will  include  the  article  by 
Robert  Estabrook. 

President  Nixon  has  reiterated  his 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
by  his  appointment  of  our  fonner  col- 
league, the  Honorable  George  Bush,  he 
has  brought  to  the  U.N.  an  effective  and 
articulate  spokesman. 

I  commend  the  Estabrook  aiticle  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  30,  1971 1 
A  Reporter's  F*ehspective  on  Leaving  After 

4'/2  Years — The  U.N.  Is  Still  the  World's 

Foremost  Face-Saver 

(By  Robert  H.  Eatabrook) 

United  Nations. — Pour  and  one-half  years 
at  the  United  Nations  ought  to  endow  a  cor- 
respondent with  a  little  perspective  beyond 
the  Immediate  impression  that  he  has  been 
trapped  m  a  revolving  door.  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  yield  to  Impatience  over 
the  hypocrisy,  the  gooey  platitudes  and  the 
endless  torrent  of  words.  Nevertheless,  I  leave 
the  U.N.  still  believing  that  it  Is  Indispen- 
sable— although  in  a  different  sense  from 
what  I  once  thought. 

The  U.N.  is  often  Judged  by  the  wrong  cri- 
teria, thanks  in  part  to  the  lingering  effects 
of  the  "one-world"  delusion.  It  Is  blamed  for 
not  producing  miracles,  and  It  receives  inad- 
equate credit  for  its  genuine  accomplish- 
ments. 

People  who  are  looking  for  crisp,  clearcut 
solutions  from  the  international  organiza- 
tion are  unlikely  to  find  them.  They  are  not 
In  the  nature  of  a  body  that  must  somehow 
merge  the  often  competing  Interests,  Jeal- 
ousies and  pretensions  of  127  different  mem- 
ber-countries. The  light-hearted  motto  I  once 
saw  above  an  editor's  desk,  "Eschew  Obfus- 
cation!",  would  not  find  much  response  at 
the  U.N.  Much  of  the  time  the  only  remedies 
that  are  possible  are  fuzzy  solutions. 

But  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  political  sphere  Is  to 
provide  the  means  and  cover  for  nations  to 
get  together  when  they  do  want  to  find  dip- 
lonoiatic  solutions^ — and  to  serve  as  a  combi- 
nation insulator  and  safety  valve  in  danger- 
ous situations  until  negotiation  is  practica- 
ble. The  U.N.  Is  the  world's  foremost  face- 
saver. 

It  also,  to  mix  the  metaphor  further,  is  the 
best  available  bridge  between  races,  ideolo- 
gies and  stages  of  economic  development.  It 
affords  the  best  coordinating  mechanism  for 
efforts  to  preserve  the  environment,  ranging 
from  pollution  abatement  to  controlled  ex- 
ploitation of  the  seabed.  And,  Just  possibly, 
it  may  provide  a  way  for  Communist  China 
to  be  knitted  into  the  family  of  nations. 

The  U.N.  is  sometimes  denigrated  for  its 
inability  to  produce  ready  remedies  for  sharp 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — as,  for  example,  over  Vietnam. 
But  such  criticism  is  unfair.  The  United  Na- 
tions charter  provides  no  very  satisfactory 
recourse  for  disagreements  between  the 
superpowers. 

Actually,  the  Impotence  of  the  UJ*.  over 


Vietnam  stems  largely  from  the  fact  that 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  Prance  has 
wanted  to  have  the  issue  discussed  in  the 
Security  Council.  And  this  in  turn  has  re- 
flected the  fact  that  another  interested  party, 
mainland  China,  is  not  a  participant. 

Incidentally,  Soviet  tactics  at  the  U.N.  are 
often  quite  different  from  what  they  are  in 
bilateral  relations  when  Moscow  is  cultivat- 
ing the  appearance  of  good  relations.  Here, 
despite  occasional  cooperation  with  the  V.B. 
on  such  Items  as  peacekeeping  and  disarma- 
ment, the  Soviets  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
cold  war  is  still  on  and  the  United  States  is 
public  enemy  number  one. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  U.N.  did  not  pre- 
vent a  war  in  1967,  and  has  not  produced  a 
settlement  now.  It  Is  easy  to  blame  the  insti- 
tution and  its  top  officials  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  U.N.  emergency  force  on  the  eve  of 
the  1967  conflict  at  the  demand  of  Egyptian 
President  Nasser. 

What  sometimes  is  not  taken  adequately 
into  account  is  the  tenuous  situation  of 
UNEP  in  the  first  place  because  Israel  never 
permitted  the  international  force  to  operate 
on  its  side  of  the  border.  This  fact  contrib- 
uted to  the  debacle  when  Egyptian  forces 
overran  U.N.  positions  and  India  and  Yugo- 
slavia announced  that  they  would  withdraw 
their  contingents. 

An  extremely  dedicated  man,  Gunnar  Jar- 
ring, has  given  several  years  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  golden  time  of  his  personal  and 
professional  life  trying  to  elicit  an  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Egypt.  That  he  has 
not  yet  succeeded  is  hardly  news;  the  rele- 
vant question  Is  how  much  worse  the  situa- 
tion might  have  been  but  for  the  catalytic 
efforts  and  Job-like  patience  of  this  63-year- 
uld  Swedish  diplomat. 

Accomplishments  through  the  U.N.  are 
often  less  dramatic  than  the  failures.  But 
when  there  has  been  a  will  to  avoid  major 
confrontatloiis,  U.N.  machinery  has  often 
provided  a  way,  as  in  the  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts going  back  to  Kashmir.  Discussion  iti 
the  U.N.  has  sometimes  defused  explosive  Is- 
sues, such  as  the  Pueblo  case.  Arrangements 
worked  out  through  U.N.  bodies  have  helped 
crystallize  action  to  deal  with  international 
dangers,  such  as  the  hijacking  menace. 

Some  80  per  cent  of  the  expenditures 
through  the  United  Nations  system  go  for 
economic  and  social  projects.  The  U.N.  En- 
velopment Program  presided  over  the  al- 
most legendary  Paul  Hoffman  is  among  the 
most  effective  multilateral  economic  efforts. 
The  U.N.  Chlldreiis  Fund  under  another  tal- 
ented American,  Henry  R.  Labouisse,  has 
made  an  important  impact  in  distressed 
areas  with  relatively  little  money.  Other 
working  programs  in  population  control, 
food,  health  and  disaster  relief  all  attest  to 
U.N.  efforts  to  strengthen  the  common 
bonds  of  humanity. 

Yet  undeniably  the  U.N.  has  gone  through 
a  bad  path  In  the  last  few  years.  The  seem- 
ing decline  of  Interest  In  the  United  States 
is  a  phenomenon  repeated  in  other  large 
countries.  At  least  some  of  the  American 
disillusionment  stems  from  the  dlsappear- 
aice  of  the  so-called  automatic  majority  in 
the  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly 

Once  the  U.S.  pretty  much  had  its  way.  It 
retains  the  veto  In  the  Security  Council  land 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  cast  its  first  veto  last 
year  on  a  bad  resolution  about  Rhodesia 
seemed  to  me  a  go:id  thing  because  it  there- 
by abandoned  a  phony  claim  to  superior 
virtue*.  But  in  the  Assembly  on  some  issues 
it  has  difficulty  mustering  a  "blocki;;g  third  " 
Communist  China  is  surely  coming  in  soon, 
whether  or  not  the  U.S.  likes  It. 

.'Vpart  from  such  considerations,  however, 
the  127-member  General  Assembly  ha.=: 
sometimes  behaved  with  blatant  irrespon- 
sibility. There  is  very  little  correlation  be- 
tween the  oratorical  fervor  In  the  Assembly 
and  the  distribution  of  real  power  In  the 
world.  Some  of  the  newer  Afro-Asian  mem- 
bers, keenly  attuned  to  colonial  and  racial 
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issues,  echo  Communist  charges  about  U.S. 
imperialism." 

Yet  when  all  the  criticisms  are  in.  the 
Assembly  does  provide  an  immensely  impor- 
tant forum  m  which  aggrieved  nations  can 
speak  out  un  issues  or  apartheid  and  devel- 
opment, ro  the  extent  to  which  the  rich  na- 
u^ns  are  susceptible  to  kualms  of  con- 
science, the  Assembly  helps  focus  on  hope 
rather  -.han  mere  frustration  and  despair. 
Efforts  are  under  way,  also,  to  rationalize 
the  Assembly's  procedures. 

There  is  less  reason  for  dissatisfaction 
with  the  15-member  Security  Council — al- 
though because  of  Soviet  Interference  It  has 
seldom  given  Israel  a  fair  shake.  Prom  ster- 
ile confrontations,  the  Council  has  turned 
increasingly  to  behind-the-scenes  efforts  to 
compose  differences  before  it  votes.  This 
sometimes  results  in  what  appears  to  be 
ridiculously  mealy-mouthed  reaolutlons.  But 
suinetimes  it  also  prevents  open  breaks.  The 
addition  of  Japan  and  Italy  to  the  Council 
this  year  has  given  it  added  weight  of  big- 
puwer  responsibility. 


For  whatever  reason,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration severely  aggravated  the  problem  of 
declining  interest  In  the  U.N.  by  Its  low- 
profile  policy  which  prevailed  until  early  this 
year.  The  tendency  to  use  the  U.N.  only  on 
tangential  matters  combined  with  hyper- 
secrecy  to  encourage  public  boredom. 

Now  the  new  American  ambassador. 
George  Bush,  is  working  hard  to  reverse  this 
pattern  on  the  quite  supportable  theels  that 
as  the  United  States  mission  takes  on  more 
importance,  interest  In  the  United  Nations 
also  increases.  Bush  has  already  won  respect. 
But  the  long-range  success  of  his  efforts  will 
depend  precisely  upon  the  degree  to  which 
he  can  keep  President  Nixon  interested — and 
can  demonstrate  that  he  speaks  for  the 
President. 

Important  reasons  that  the  United  States 
needs  to  maintain  and  expand  this  interest 
are  coalescing  during  1971.  Not  only  are  ma- 
jor decisions  imminent  on  issues  ranging 
from  China  to  the  environment,  but  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  has  made  clear  that  he 
wants  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Many 


principal    executives,    a    number    of    them 
Americans,  are  expected  to  retire  with  Thant. 

A  key  part  of  the  effort  to  harmonize  rela- 
tionships with  China,  and  to  reconcile  other 
divided  countries,  will  take  place  in  the 
United  Nations.  Thus  the  selection  of  a  Sec- 
retary General  for  the  next  five  years  wlU 
have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  degree  of  sta- 
biUty  the  U.N.  is  able  to  maintain  during 
what  is  bound  to  be  a  ttubulent  period. 

Beyond  this,  the  selection  of  a  new  Secre- 
tary General  and  his  major  colleagues  offers 
an  opportunity  to  shake  up  procedures,  in- 
fuse new  blood,  gain  control  of  the  burgeon- 
ing bureaucracy  and  perhaps  to  relnstiU  the 
sense  of  dedication  that  falls  victim  to  the 
torpor  of  an  institution  becoming  set  in  its 
ways.  It  may  be  the  last  practical  chance  to 
overhavU  the  machinery  for  another  decade. 

On  all  of  these  accounts,  an  alert,  active 
and  expanded  American  Interest  In  the 
United  Nations  is  crucial.  The  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  assert  itself  or  watch  its 
influence  diminish  by  default. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace  and  the 
God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  mth  you. — 
n  Corinthians  13:11. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  in  this  quiet 
moment  of  prayer  do  Thou  bless  us  with 
an  experience  of  Thy  power,  changing 
our  doubt  to  faith,  our  darkness  to  light, 
and  our  weakness  to  strength.  Grant  that 
when  we  become  troubled  in  spirit  and 
discouraged  in  heart  we  may  look  up  and 
becoming  conscious  of  Thy  presence  find 
relief  from  our  fears  and  release  from 
our  frustrations. 

In  our  relationship  to  one  another, 
help  us  to  be  more  understanding,  more 
tolerant,  more  friendly  and  in  so  doing 
add  a  bit  to  the  harmony  needed  in  our 
land.  May  we  so  live  our  own  lives  that 
others,  seeing  us,  may  be  persuaded  to 
do  good  to  those  about  them. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  made  good- 
ness live,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  a  statement. 

The  recorded  teller  vote  on  the  Whalen 
amendment — roll  No.  38 — at  page  8824 
of  the  Record  for  March  31  shows  that 
the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
198  to  200.  That  is  correct. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Albert),  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative.  That  is  not 
correct.  I  voted  In  the  negative,  deposited 
a  "No"  card  in  the  proper  box,  and  the 
official  roll  made  up  from  those  cards  by 
the  tolly  clerk  so  shows  my  vote.  The 


Government  Printing  Office  is  respon- 
sible for  the  error. 

In  addition,  the  official  roll  shows  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Long), 
as  "not  voting."  The  Chair  knows  this  to 
be  a  fact,  for  he  has  ascertained  that 
Mr.  Long  was  in  his  home  State  on 
yesterday  and  did  not  vote.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  shows  Mr.  Long  as  also 
voting  in  the  afflrmative. 

The  Chair  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  be  corrected 
to  show  that  on  the  recorded  teller 
vote — roll  No.  38 — the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  ,  voted  "No"  and 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and,  of  course,  I 
will  not  object— I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
teller  vote  taken  yesterday  would  be 
the  first  in  this  session,  so  far  as  I  know 
that  would  not  be  subject  to  correction 
well  after  the  vote  was  taken.  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  every  teller 
vote  of  record  thu.s  far  taken  in  this  ses- 
sion there  has  been  a  change. 

I  would  hope  that  some  system  can 
be  worked  out  whereby  we  would  know, 
at  the  end  of  the  teller  vote  and  after 
there  is  opportunity  for  Members  to 
change  their  votes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  we  would  have  an  accurate 
vote  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. These  errors  can  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences one  of  these  days  on  a  close 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chaii'  would  like 
to  make  a  further  statement.  The  tellers' 
i-ecord  was  correct,  and  the  clerk's  rec- 
ord was  correct.  The  error  was  made  in 
the  Printing  Office,  and,  of  course,  we 
did  not  get  the  Record  at  the  time  to 
correct  it  yesterday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
the  reason,  we  did  not  have  this  difficulty 
on  teller  votes  under  the  old  system. 
I  say  again  that  I  hope  this  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
Record  will  be  corrected. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  CENTRAL  NEW 
YORK  MAPLE  FESTIVAL 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end, I  spent  some  of  the  most  pleasant 
time  in  recent  years  attending  the  first 
annual  Central  New  York  Maple  Festival 
at  Marathon,  N.Y.  The  festival,  which 
drew  over  7,000  people,  was  the  product 
of  10  years  of  planning  and  organizing. 
While  it  was  definitely  a  community 
project,  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  festival  must  go  to  Walter  Gninfeld, 
the  enterprising  and  djmamic  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Independent  newspa- 
pers of  Marathon  and  Tully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
the  festival  was  such  a  success,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  am  taking  time 
today  to  mention  it  here  in  the  House, 
is  that  in  the  hurly-burly  of  modem 
America  we  seldom  take  time  out  of  our 
hectic  lives  to  reflect  on  the  virtues  of  a 
simpler  day  gone  by,  and  the  festival  af- 
forded Just  such  an  opportunity.  Set  in 
the  beautiful  countryside  of  central  New 
York,  the  maple  festival  was  a  galaxy  of 
Americana.  There  were  homemade  pies 
and  homemade  handicrafts,  and  most  of 
all  homemade  maple  sirup.  It  might 
sound  corny  to  some,  but  to  me  it  was 
a  most  enjoyable  experience — and  it  was 
educational.  There  were  displays  depict- 
ing the  colorful  history  of  central  New 
York;  and  there  were  social  events  de- 
signed to  provide  a  carefree  get-out-of- 
your-rut  atmosphere ;  but  most  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  was  a  community  spirit 
which  is  so  desperately  lacking  in  many 
of  our  towns  and  cities  across  the  coim- 
try  today. 

I  want  to  salute  all  of  those  interested 
citizens  who  put  the  festival  together  and 
encourage  them  to  continue  their  efforts. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  missed  two  recorded  votes.  Had  I 
been  present  and  voting,  I  would  have 
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voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  32  and  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  recorded 
teller  vote  No.  34. 


LIEUTENANT  GALLEY  HONORED  BY 
LOUISIANA'S  SIXTH  DISTRICT 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  3  years  I  have  presented  a  bronze 
medal  and  a  certiQcate  for  courageous 
and  dedicated  service  to  all  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  of  my  district  or  their 
survivors  if  killed  in  action. 

I  have  now  been  advised  that  my  dis- 
trict veterans  committee  has  imani- 
mously  voted  that  they  feel  Lt.  William 
Galley  should  be  given  an  award  of  rec- 
ognition so  that  he  is  made  aware  that 
his  courage,  honesty,  and  dedication  are 
appreciated  by  the  grateful  citizens  of 
my  district. 

So,  to  you  in  absentia.  Lt.  William  L. 
Galley,  JV.,  I  present  this  medal  and 
certificate  of  honor.  The  medal  bears  a 
large  U.S.  flag  and  is  inscribed: 

Por  heroism  tmd  service  against  Commu- 
niam — lor  God  and  Constitution. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  a  map  of 
Louisiana  superimposed  with  the  crossed 
flags  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  West 
Rorida  Republic  and  inscribed: 

On  beiialf  of  the  gr»t«ful  citizens  of  the 
Sixth  Oongreaelonal  District — presented  by 
John  R.  Rarlck,  M.C. — Louisiana. 

My  sincere  congratulations.  The  medal 
and  certificate  shall  be  mailed  you  forth- 
with. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  award  certif- 
icate at  this  point,  followed  by  my  letter 
to  the  Commanding  General  of  Port 
Berming,  Ga.,  asking  for  delivery  of  the 
award  to  Lieutenant  Galley: 

United  States  or  America 

To  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come. 
Greetings : 

Be  It  known  that  Lt.  William  L.  Calley. 
Jr.,  In  recognition  of  courageous  and  dedi- 
cated service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  defense  of 
Liberty  under  God  Is  presented  this  award 
in  appreciation  by  a  grateful  citizenry. 
John  R.  BAaicK, 
Member  of  C empress. 

ApaiLl.  1971. 
Re  Lt.  William  L.  Calley,  Jr. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Orwin  C.  Talbott, 
CommandiTig  Oeneral, 
^   Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Deab  OxirBRAi,  Tai,bott:  I  am  enclosing 
a  bronze  medal  and  certificate  of  apprecia- 
tion from  the  people  of  my  Congreeslonal 
District  to  Lt.  Calley,  which  was  presented 
to  him  In  absentia  this  morning  in  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  Wtishlngton,  D.  C. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate,  sir.  If  you 
would  arrange  to  have  this  medal  and  certifi- 
cate delivered  to  Lt.  Calley  on  behalf  of 
my  Congressional  District  and  myself,  and 
acluiowledge  to  me  that  Lt.  Calley  has  re- 
ceived this  award. 
With  every  sincere  best  wish,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  R.  Rasick, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  39) 


Anderson. 

Edwards,  La. 

McFall 

Tenn. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Arends 

Ford. 

Metcalfe 

Ashley 

WlUIam  D. 

Passman 

Baker 

Gallagher 

Poage 

Raring 

Qaydos 

Price.  Tex. 

Boggs 

Gettys 

Randall 

Celler 

Glalmo 

Range! 

Chlsholm 

Green,  Pa. 

Rhodes 

Clark 

Gubser 

Rodlno 

Clay 

Harsh  a 

Rooney.  N  \ 

Collins,  111. 

HoUfleld 

Sandman 

Colmer 

Jarman 

Scheuer 

Corbet  t 

.Johnson.  Pa 

Shipley 

Corman 

Koch 

Skubitz 

Ci-ane 

Kuykendall 

Stokes 

Davis.  Ga 

Landgrebe 

Wi-glns 

Dell  urns 

Long,  La. 

Wyatt 

Dent 

McClure 

Young.  Te.x: 

Dowdy 

McCulloch 

Zlou 

Edwards.  Calif 

McEwen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  name.«;. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  TOBACCO  MARKETING 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938, 
AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bOl  iS.  789)  to  amend 
the  tobacco  marketing  quota  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

3.  789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  AgrlctU- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act",  Is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  following 
section  318  a  new  section  319  to  read  as 
follows; 

"farm    POrND.'.GF.    QUOTAS    FOR    BLBLEY    T.\BM\0 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall,  with- 
in thirty  days  following  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  proclaim-  national  marketing 
quotas  for  the  three  marketing  years  begin- 
ning October  1,  1971,  as  provided  In  this 
section. 

"Within  thirty  days  foUowing  such  proc- 
lamation, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  ref- 
erendum of  the  farmers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  1970  crop  of  burley  tobarco 
to  determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppoee 
the  establishment  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
on  a  poundage  basis  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion for  the  three  marketing  years  begin- 


ning October  i,  1971.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  such  referendum  approve 
marketing  quotas  as  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  effect  for  those  three  marketing 
years.  If  marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage 
basis  are  not  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voting  in  such  referendum,  no 
marketing  quotas  or  price  support  for  burley 
tobacco  shall  be  In  effect  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  October  1.  1971.  Thereafter, 
the  provisions  of  section  313  of  the  Act  shall 
apply:  Provided,  That  national  marketing 
quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  any  marketing 
year  subsequent  to  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  1971,  shall  be  proclaimed 
as  provided  In  this  sectlotn. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
announce,  not  later  than  the  February  1  pre- 
ceding the  second  and  third  marketing  years 
of  any  three-year  period  for  which  marketing 
quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  are  in  effect  un- 
der this  section,  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  each  of  such  years.  If 
marketing  quotas  have  been  made  effective 
on  a  poundage  basis  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  February  1  of 
the  last  year  of  three  consecutive  marketing 
years  for  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
under  this  section,  proclaim  national  market- 
ing quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  the  next 
three  succeeding  marketing  years  as  provided 
in  this  section.  Within  thirty  days  following 
such  proclamation,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  referendum  In  accordance  with  section 
312(c)  of  the  Act.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers 
voting  oppose  the  national  marketing  quo- 
las,  he  shall  announce  the  results  and  no 
marketing  quotas  or  price  support  shall  be 
lu  effect  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  for  the 
first  marketing  year  of  such  three-year  peri- 
od. Thereafter,  the  provisions  of  section  312 
of  the  Act  shall  apply:  Provided,  That  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  and  farm  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in 
this  section.  Notice  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  which  will  be  in  effect  for  his  farm  for 
the  first  marketing  year  covered  by  any  refer- 
endum under  this  section  shall  Insofar  as 
practicable  be  mailed  to  the  farm  operator  in 
sufficient  time  to  be  received  prior  to  the 
referendum. 

"(c)  The  national  marketing  quota  deter- 
mined under  this  section  for  burley  tobacco 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  amount 
produced  in  the  United  States  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  in  the 
United  States  and  will  be  exported  during 
such  marketing  year,  adjusted  upward  or 
downward  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary, 
in  his  discretion,  determines  Is  desirable  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply or  for  effecting  an  orderly  reduction  of 
supplies  to  the  reserve  supply  level.  Any  such 
downward  adjustment  shall  not  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  such  estimated  utilization  and 
exports.  Por  each  marketing  year  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion  may 
establish  a  reserve  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'national  reserve')  from  the  national 
marketing  quota  in  an  amount  not  In  excess 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  to  be  available  for  making  corrections 
and  adjusting  inequities  In  farm  marketing 
quotas,  and  for  establishing  marketing  quo- 
tas for  new  farms  (I.e.,  farms  for  which  farm 
marketing  quotas  are  not  otherwise  estab- 
lished) . 

"(d)  When  a  national  marketing  quota  Is 
first  proclaimed  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  through  local  committees  deter- 
mine a  farm  yield  for  each  farm  for  which  a 
burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  estab- 
lished for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1.  1970.  Such  yield  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  averaging  the  yield  per  acre  for 
the  four  highest  years  of  the  five  consecutive 
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vears  beginning  with  the  1966  crop  year: 
Provided.  That  If  burley  tobacco  was  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  in  fewer  than  five  of  such 
vears.  the  fann  yield  shall  be  the  simple 
average  of  the  yields  obtained  in  the  years 
during  such  period  that  burley  tobacco  was 
produced  on  the  farm:  Provided  further. 
That  if  no  burley  tobacco  was  produced  on 
the  farm  but  the  farm  was  considered  as 
having  planted  burley  tobacco  during  the 
Inunediately  preceding  five  years,  the  farm 
yield  will  be  appraised  on  the  basis  of  the 
yields  established  for  similar  farms  in  the 
area  o"  which  burley  tobacco  was  produced 
during  such  five-year  period:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  farm  yield  established  for 
any  farm  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

lei  A  preliminary  farm  marketing  quota 
shall  be  determined  for  each  farm  for  which 
a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was 
esteblished  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1,  1970,  by  multiplying  the  farm 
vield  determined  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  by  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
I  prior  to  any  reduction  for  violation  of  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  the  Act)  estab- 
lished for  such  farm  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  October  1,  1970.  Por  each  farm 
for  which  such  a  preliminary  farm  market- 
ing quota  is  determined,  a  farm  marketing 
quota  lor  the  first  year  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  preliminary  farm  market- 
ing quota  by  a  national  factor  obtained  by 
dividing  the  national  marketing  quota  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
(less  the  national  reserve)  by  the  sum  of  all 
preliminary  farm  marketing  quotas  as  deter- 
mined under  this  subsection:  Provided, 
That  such  national  factor  shall  not  be  less 
than  95  per  centum. 

"The  farm  marketing  quota  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  shall  be  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  previous  year's  farm  marketing  quota 
by  a  national  factor  obtained  by  dividing  the 
national  marketing  quota  determined  under 
subsection  (O  of  this  section  (less  the  na- 
tional reserve )  by  the  sum  of  the  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  for  the  immediately  preceding 
year  for  all  farms  for  which  burley  tobacco 
.niarketing  quotas  will  be  determined  for  such 
succeeding  marketing  year:  Provided.  That 
such  factor  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1.  1972,  shall  not  be  less  than  95  per 
centum:  Provided  further.  That  such  factor 
lor  the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1, 
1973.  shall  not  be  less  than  92 '2  per  centmn: 
And  provided  further.  That  such  factor  for 
any  subsequent  year  shall  not  be  less  than 
90  per  centum:  And  provided  further.  That 
in  the  case  of  any  farm  having  an  acreage 
allotment  of  .50  acres  or  less  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  October  1,  1970,  the  farm 
marketing  quota  shall  not  be  less  than  95  per 
centum  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  estab- 
lished under  this  section  for  the  previous 
year.  The  farm  marketing  quota  so  computed 
for  any  farm  for  any  year  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  number  of  pounds  by  which  market- 
ings from  the  farm  during  the  immediately 
preceding  year  were  less  than  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  (after  adjustments)  :  Provided, 
That  any  such  Increase  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  (in- 
cluding leased  pounds)  for  the  immediately 
preceding  marketing  year  prior  to  any  in- 
crease for  undermarketlngs  or  decrease  for 
overmarketlngs.  The  farm  marketing  quota 
so  computed  for  each  farm  for  any  year  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  number  of  pounds  by  which 
marketings  from  the  farm  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  year  exceeded  the  farm 
marketing  quota  (after  adjustments)  :  Pro- 
vided, Tliat  If  on  account  of  excess  market- 
ings in  the  preceding  year  the  farm  market- 
ing quota  is  reduced  to  zero  pounds  without 
reflecting  the  entire  reduction  required,  the 
additional  reduction  required  shall  be  made 
In  subsequent  marketing  years. 

"The  farm  marketing  quota  for  a  new  farm 
Sihall  be  the  number  of  pounds  determined 
by  the  county  committee  with  approval  of 
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the  State  committee  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able for  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
burley  tobacco  experience  of  the  farm  opera- 
tor; the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available 
for  the  production  of  burley  tobacco:  crop 
rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other 
physical  factors  affecting  the  production  oJ 
burley  tobacco :  Provided,  That  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  for  any  such  new  farm  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average  of  the 
farm  marketing  quotas  for  similar  farms  for 
which  farm  marketing  quotas  are  otherwise 
established:  Provided  further,  That  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  allocated  to  all  new  farms  shall 
not  exceed  that  portion  of  the  national  reserve 
provided  by  the  Secretary  for  establishing 
quotas  for  new  farms. 

"(fi  When  a  poundage  program  is  in 
effect  under  this  section,  the  farm  market- 
ing quota  next  established  for  any  farm 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  burley 
tobacco  produced  on  any  farm  ( 1 )  which  is 
m:irketed  as  having  Ijeen  produced  on  a 
different  farm:  (2)  for  which  proof  of  dis- 
position IS  not  furnished  as  required  by  the 
Secretary:  and  (3)  as  to  which  any  producer 
on  the  farm  files,  or  aids  or  acquiesces  In 
the  filing  ol,  any  false  report  with  respect 
10  the  production  or  marketings  of  tobacco: 
Proiided,  That  If  the  Secretary  through  the 
local  committee  finds  that  no  person  con- 
nected with  such  farm  caused,  aided,  or 
acquiesced  in  any  such  irregularity,  the 
next  established  farm  marketing  quota  shall 
not  be  reduced  under  this  subsection.  The 
reductions  required  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  adjust- 
ments  msde    pursuant    to   this   section. 

■■'gi  When  a  poundage  program  Is  In 
effect  under  this  section,  farm  marketing 
quotas  (after  adjustments)  for  burley 
tobacco  may  be  transferred  to  other  farms 
m  the  same  county  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  contained  in  section  316  of  the 
Act:  Proiided,  That  such  transfers  shall  be 
on  a  pound  for  pound  basis:  Provided  fur- 
ther. Thai  any  adjustment  for  undermarket- 
lngs or  overmarketlngs  shall  be  attributed 
10  the  farm  to  which  transferred:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand pounds  may  be  transferred  to  any 
farm  under  this  section. 

■■(h)  Effective  with  marketing  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  1976,  no  marketing  quota, 
other  than  a  new  farm  marketing  quota, 
shall  be  established  for  a  farm  on  which 
no  burley  tobacco  was  planted  or  con- 
sidered planted  in  any  of  the  five  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  farm 
marketing  quotas  are   being  established. 

■'Ui  Wlten  marketmg  quotas  under  this 
section  are  lu  effect,  provisions  with  respect 
to  penalties  for  the  marketing  of  excess 
tobacco  and  the  provisions  contained  In  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Act  shall  apply,  except  that: 
■•(li  No  penalty  on  excess  tobacco  shall 
be  due  or  collected  until  110  per  centum  of 
the  farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjust- 
ments) for  a  farm  has  been  marketed,  but 
with  respect  to  each  pound  of  tobacco  mar- 
keted in  excess  of  such  piercentage  the  full 
penalty  rate  shall  be  due,  payable,  and 
collected  at  the  time  of  marketing  in  each 
pound  of  tobacco  marketed,  and  any  tobcu;co 
marketed  in  excess  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjustments) 
will  require  a  reduction  in  subsequent  farm 
marketing  quotas  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 319(e)  :  Provided,  That  If  the  Secretary 
in  his  discretion,  determines  It  Is  desirable 
to  encourage  additional  marketings  of  any 
grades  of  burley  tobacco  during  any  market- 
ing year  to  Insure  traditional  market  pat- 
terns to  meet  the  normal  demands  of  ex- 
port and  domestic  markets,  he  may  author- 
ize the  marketing  of  such  grades  without  the 
payment  of  penality  or  deduction  from  sub- 
.sequent  quotas  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  the 
farm  on  which  the  tobacco  was  produced, 
and  such  marketings  shall  be  eligible  for 
price  support. 


"(2)  The  provisions  with  respect  to  penal- 
ties contained  in  the  third  sentence  of  section 
314(a)  shall  be  revised  to  read:  'If  any  pro- 
ducer falsely  Identifies  or  falls  to  account  for 
the  disposition  of  any  tobacco,  the  Secretary, 
in  lieu  of  assessing  and  collecting  penalties 
based  on  actual  marketings  of  excess  tobacco, 
may  elect  to  assess  a  penalty  computed  by 
multiplying  the  full  penalty  rate  by  an 
amount  of  tobacco  equal  to  25  per  centum  of 
the  farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjust- 
ments) and  the  penalty  in  respect  thereof 
shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer." 

"(3)  The  provisions  contained  In  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  314(a)  shall  not  be 
applicable.  Por  the  first  year  a  marketing 
quota  program  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  Is  In  effect,  the  farm 
marketing  quota  determined  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  319(e)  shall  receive  a  tem- 
porary upward  adjustment  equal  to  the 
amount  of  carryover  penalty-free  burley 
tobacco  for  the  farm.  Por  subsequent  years, 
the  provisions  of  section  319(e)  shall  apply. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  considers  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  378  of  the  AgrlciUtural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  adding  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fellows: 

"(f )  In  applying  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  a  farm  for  which  a  tobacco  marketing 
quota  has  been  determined  under  section 
319  of  this  Act,  the  words  'allotment'  and 
acreage',  wherever  they  appear,  shall  be  con- 
.strued  to  mean  marketing  quota"  and 
■poundage",  respectively,  as  required." 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (c)  of  section  106  of  the 
Agrlculttiral  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(c)  If 
acreage  -  poundage  or  poundage  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  are  In  effect  under  section 
317  or  319  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  (1)  price  support 
shall  not  be  made  avaUable  on  tobacco 
marketed  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the 
marketing  quota  (after  adjustmenw)  for  the 
farm  on  which  such  tobacco  was  produced, 
and  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  price  support  eligi- 
bility, tobacco  carried  over  from  one  market- 
ing year  to  another  shtai,  when  marketed,  be 
considered  tobacco  of  the  then  current  crop." 

AMENDMENT   orTERED   BY   MB.   ABBITT 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abbitt:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  789 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Act",  is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately following  section  318  a  new  section  319 
to  read  as  follows: 

"FARM   POUNDAGE   QUOTAS   FOR   BURU;Y    TOBACCO 

•Sec.  319  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
thirty  days  following  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  proclaim  national  marketing  quotas 
for  burley  tobacco  for  the  three  marketing 
years  beginning  October  1.  1971.  and  deter- 
mine and  announce  the  amount  of  the 
marketing  quota  for  burley  tobacco  for  the 
marketing  year  l)eglnning  October  1,  1971,  as 
provided  In  this  section. 

"Within  thirty  days  following  such  procla- 
mation, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  refer- 
endum of  the  farmers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  1970  crop  of  burley  tobacco  to 
determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppoee  the 
establishment  of  farm  marketing  quotas  on 
a  poundage  basis  as  provided  in  this  section 
for  the  three  marketing  years  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  1971.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers  vot- 
ing In  such  referendum  approve  marketing 
quotas  on  a  poundage  basis,  marketing  quo- 
tas as  provided  in  this  section  shall  be  in 
effect  for  those  three  marketing  years.  If  mar- 
keting quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  are  not  ap- 
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proved  by  &t  least  two-tblrds  of  thft  farmers 
voUng  m  suob  referendum,  no  marketing 
quotas  or  price  support  for  burley  tobacco 
shall  be  In  effect  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning  October  1,  1971.  Tliereafter,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  312  of  tbe  Act  shall  apply: 
Provided,  That  national  marketing  quotas 
for  burley  tobacco  for  any  marketing  year 
subsequent  to  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1.  1971,  shall  be  proclaimed  aa  pro- 
vided in  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  abaU  det«rmln«  and 
announce,  not  later  than  the  February  1  pre- 
ceding the  second  and  third  marketing  yean 
of  any  three-year  period  for  which  marketing 
quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  are  In  effect  \m- 
der  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  each  of  such  year*.  If 
marketing  quotas  have  been  made  effective 
on  a  poundage  basis  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  February  1  of 
the  last  yeatf  of  three  consecutive  marketing 
years  for  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
under  this  section,  proclaim  national  mar- 
keting quotas  for  btirley  tobacco  for  the  next 
three  succeeding  marketing  years  as  provided 
m  this  section.  Within  thirty  days  following 
such  proclamation,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  referendum  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 312(c)  of  the  Act.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  oppose  the  national  mar- 
keting quotas,  he  shall  announce  the  results 
and  no  marketing  quotas  or  price  support 
shall  be  In  effect  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  for 
the  first  marketing  year  of  such  three-year 
period.  Thereafter,  the  provisions  of  section 
312  of  the  Act  shaU  apply :  Provided,  That  the 
national  marketing  quota  and  farm  market- 
ing quotas  shall  be  determined  as  provided 
in  this  section.  Notice  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  which  will  be  In  effect  for  his  farm  for 
the  first  marketing  year  covered  by  any  refer- 
endum under  this  section  shall,  Insofar  as 
practicable,  be  mailed  to  the  farm  operator  In 
sufficient  time  to  be  received  prior  to  the 
referendum. 

•■  (c)  The  national  marketing  quota  deter- 
mined under  this  section  for  burley  tobacco 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  amount 
produced  In  the  United  States  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  In  the 
United  States  and  will  be  exported  during 
such  marketing  year,  adjusted  upward  or 
downward  In  such  amount  as  the  Secretary, 
in  his  discretion,  determines  Is  desirable  for 
the  purpoee  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  or  for  effecting  an  orderly  reduction 
of  supplies  to  the  reserve  supply  level.  Any 
such  downward  adjustment  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 5  per  centum  of  such  estimated  utilisa- 
tion and  exports.  For  each  marketing  year 
for  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  in  his  dis- 
cretion may  establish  a  reserve  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'national  reserve")  from  the 
national  marketing  quota  In  an  amount  not 
In  excess  of  1  per  centum  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  to  be  available  for  making 
corrections  and  adjusting  inequities  In  farm 
marketing  quotas,  and  for  establishing  mar- 
keting quotas  for  new  farms  (that  Is,  farms 
for  which  farm  marketing  quotas  are  not 
otherwise  established) . 

"(d)  When  a  national  marketing  quota  Is 
first  proclaimed  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  through  local  committees  deter- 
mine a  farm  yield  for  each  farm  for  which  a 
burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  eetab- 
llBhed  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1970.  Such  yield  shall  be  determined  by 
averaging  the  yield  per  acre  for  the  four 
highest  years  of  the  five  consecutive  years 
beginning  with  the  1946  crop  year:  Provided. 
That  If  burley  tobacco  was  produced  on  the 
farm  in  fewer  than  five  of  such  years,  the 
farm  yield  shall  be  the  simple  average  of  the 
yields  obtained  in  tbe  years  during  such 
period  that  burley  tobacco  was  produced  on 
the  farm:  Provided  further.  That  If  no  burley 
tobacco  was  produced  on  the  farm  but  the 


farm  was  considered  as  having  planted 
burley  tobacco  during  the  Inunedlately  pre- 
ceding five  years,  the  farm  yield  will  be  ap- 
praised on  the  basis  of  the  yields  established 
for  similar  farms  in  the  area  on  which 
burley  tobacco  was  produced  during  such 
:lve-year  period:  A-nd  provided  further.  That 
the  farm  yield  established  for  any  farm  shall 
not  exceed  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  per  acre. 

"(e)  A  preliminary  farm  marketing  quota 
shall  be  determined  for  each  farm  for  which 
a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  es- 
tablished for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1,  1970.  by  multiplying  the  farm 
yield  determined  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  by  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
(prior  to  any  reduction  for  violation  of  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act)  estab- 
lished for  such  farm  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  October  1.  1970.  For  each  farm 
for  which  such  a  preliminary  farm  market- 
ing quota  is  determined,  a  farm  marketing 
quota  for  the  first  year  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  preliminary  farm  mar- 
keting quota  by  a  national  factor  obtained 
by  dividing  the  national  marketing  quota 
determined  under  subeectlon  (c)  of  this 
section  (less  the  national  reserve)  by  the 
stmi  of  all  preliminary  farm  marketing 
quotas  as  determined  under  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  such  national  factor  shall  not 
be  less  than  96  per  centum. 

"The  farm  marketing  quota  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  shall  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  previous  year's  farm  marketing 
quota  by  a  national  factor  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  national  marketing  quota  deter- 
mined under  section  (c)  of  this  section  (less 
the  national  reserve)  by  the  sum  of  the  farm 
marketing  quotas  for  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding year  for  all  farms  for  which  burley 
tobacco  marketing  quotas  will  be  determined 
for  such  succeeding  marketing  year:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  national  factor  shall  not  be 
less  than  96  per  centum:  Provided  further. 
That  for  the  marketing  years  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  19T3  and  October  1,  1973,  the  farm 
marketing  quota  for  any  farm  shall  not  he 
less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  one-half  acre 
times  the  farm  yield  times  one-half  tbe  sum 
of  the  figure  one  and  the  national  factor  for 
the  current  year,  or  (2)  the  farm  marketing 
quota  for  the  Unmedlately  preceding  mar- 
keting year  times  one-half  the  sum  of  the 
figure  one  and  the  national  factor  for  the 
current  year.  The  farm  marketing  quota  so 
computed  for  any  farm  for  any  year  shall  be 
increased  by  the  number  dt  pounds  by  which 
marketings  from  the  farm  during  the  lmme> 
diately  preceding  year  were  less  than  the 
farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjustments) : 
Provided,  That  any  such  Increase  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  (Including  leased  pounds)  for  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  marketing  year  prior  to 
any  Increase  for  undMinarketlnga  or  deereaee 
for  overma^etlngs.  The  farm  marketing 
quota  BO  computed  for  each  farm  for  any  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  tbe  number  of  poimds 
by  which  marketlzig  from  the  Tarm  durlzig 
the  immediately  preceding  year  exceeded  the 
farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjustments) : 
Provided,  That  If,  on  acoonnt  of  excess  mar- 
ketings in  the  preceding  year,  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  Is  reduced  to  eero  pounds  with- 
out reflecting  tbe  entire  reduction  required, 
tbe  additional  reduction  required  sball  be 
made  In  subsequent  marketing  years. 

"The  farm  marketing  quota  for  a  new  farm 
shall  be  tbe  number  of  pounds  determined  by 
the  county  committee  with  approval  of  the 
State  committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
for  the  farm  on  tbe  basis  of  tbe  past  barley 
tobacco  experience  oT  tbe  farm  operator;  tbe 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  che 
production  of  buriey  tobacco;  crop  rotation 
practices,  and  tbe  soil  and  other  physical 
factors  affecting  tbe  production  of  burley 
tobcMco:  Provided.  That  tbe  farm  market- 
ing quota  for  any  such  new  farm  sbaU  not 


exceed  50  per  centum  of  tbe  average  of  the 
farm  marlieting  quotas  for  similar  fanns  for 
which  farm  marketing  quotas  are  othervto 
established :  Provided  further.  That  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  allocated  to  all  new  fama 
shall  not  exceed  that  portion  of  the  national 
reserve  provided  by  the  Secretary  for  estab- 
lishing quotas  for  new  farms. 

••(1)  When  a  poundage  program  is  in  eject 
under  this  section,  the  form  marketing  quota 
next  established  for  any  farm  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  burley  tobacco  pro- 
duced on  any  farm  ( 1 )  which  is  marketed  as 
having  been  produced  on  a  different  farm; 
(2)  for  wWch  proof  of  disposition  is  not  fur- 
nished as  required  by  the  Secretary;  and  i3) 
as  to  which  any  producer  on  the  farm  flies, 
OT  aids  or  acquie&ces  in  the  filing  of,  any 
false  report  with  respect  to  the  production  or 
marketings  of  tobacco:  Provided,  That  If  the 
Secretary  through  the  local  committee  finds 
that  no  p>er&on  connected  with  such  farm 
caused,  aided,  or  acquiesced  in  any  such  ir- 
regularity, the  next  established  farm  mar- 
keting quota  shall  not  be  reduced  under  this 
.subeectlon.  The  reductions  required  under 
this  subeectlon  shall  be  In  addition  to  iuiy 
other  adjustments  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(g  J.  When  a  poundage  program  is  in  eCect 
under  this  section,  farm  marketing  quotas 
(after  adjustments)  for  burley  tobacco  may 
be  leased  and  transferred  to  other  farms  In 
the  same  county  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  section  318  of  the  Act: 
Provided,  That  such  leases  and  transfera 
shall  be  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  adjustment  for 
tindermarketlngs  or  overmarkeUngs  shall  be 
attributed  to  the  farm  to  which  leased  and 
transferred:  Provided  further.  That  not  Taore 
than  fifteen  thousand  poimds  may  be  leased 
and  transferred  to  any  farm  under  this  sec- 
tion: And  provided  further.  That  the  mar- 
keting quota  determined  for  any  farm  subse- 
quent to  such  lease  and  transfer  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  farm  yield  established  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  by  50  per  centum  of 
the  acreage  of  cropland  in  the  farm. 

"(h)  Effective  with  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning October  1.  1976,  no  marketing  quota, 
other  than  a  new  farm  marketing  quota, 
shall  be  established  for  a  farm  on  wlUch  no 
biirley  tobacco  was  planted  or  considered 
planted  In  any  of  the  five  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  farm  market- 
ing quotas  are  being  established. 

■  (1)  When  marketing  quotas  vmder  this 
section  are  in  effect,  provisions  with  respect 
to  penalties  for  the  marketing  of  excess  to- 
bacco and  the  other  provisions  contained  in 
section  314  of  the  Act  shaU  apply,  except 
that: 

"(1)  No  penalty  on  excess  tobacco  shall  be 
due  or  collected  until  110  per  centum  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjustments) 
for  a  farm  has  been  marketed,  but  with  re- 
spect to  each  p>ound  of  tobacco  marketed  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  the  full  penalty 
rate  shall  be  due,  payable,  and  collected  at 
the  time  of  marketing  on  each  pound  of  to- 
bacco marketed,  and  any  tobacco  marketed 
in  excess  of  100  per  centum  of  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  (after  adjustments)  will  re- 
quire a  reduction  in  subsequent  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  in  accordance  with  section 
319(e)  ;  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary.  In 
ills  discretion,  determines  it  Is  desirable  to 
encourage  additional  marketings  of  any 
grades  of  burley  tobacco  during  any  market- 
ing ysar  to  insure  traditional  market  pat- 
terns to  meet  the  normal  demands  of  export 
and  domestic  markets,  he  may  authorize  the 
marketing  of  such  grades  without  the  pay- 
ment of  penalty  or  deduction  from  subse- 
quent quotas  to  the  extent  of  6  per  centum 
of  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  on 
which  the  tobacco  was  produced,  and  such 
marketings  shall  be  eligible  for  price  support. 

"(3)  Tbe  provisions  with  respect  to  penal- 
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tiM  contained  In  tbe  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 314(a)  shall  be  revised  to  read:  'If  any 
nroducer  falsely  Identifies  or  falls  to  account 
for  the  disposition  of  any  tobacco,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  lieu  of  assessing  and  collecting 
penalties  based  on  actual  marketings  of  ex- 
oeas  tobacco,  may  elect  to  assess  a  penalty 
oatm>uted  by  multiplying  the  full  penalty 
rate  by  an  amount  of  tobacco  equal  to  25  per 
caatum  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  (after 
adjustments)  and  tbe  penalty  in  respect 
thereof  shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the 
producer.'. 

"(3)  The  provisions  contained  in  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  314(a)  shall  not 
be  applicable.  For  the  first  year  a  marketing 
quota  program  establlRhed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  Is  In  effect,  the  farm 
marketing  quota  determined  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  319(e)  shall  receive  a  tem- 
porary upward  adjustment  equal  to  the 
Mnount  of  carryover  penalty-free  burley  to- 
bsoeo  for  tbe  farm.  For  subsequent  years,  the 
provisions  of  section  319(c)   Shall  apply. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  considers  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

8«c.  2.  Section  378  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  a  farm  for  which  a  tobacco  marketing 
quota  has  been  determined  under  section 
3ia  of  this  Act,  the  words  'allotment'  and 
'acreage',  wherever  they  appear,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  'marketing  quota'  and 
•poundage',  respectively,  as  required." 

S«c.  3.  Clause  (c)  of  section  106  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  acreage  poundage  or  poundage  farm 
marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  under  section 
317  or  319  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  (1)  price  support 
shall  not  be  made  available  on  tobacco  mar- 
keted in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  mar- 
keting quota  (after  adjustments)  for  the 
farm  on  which  siKh  tobacco  was  produced, 
and  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  price-support  eli- 
gibility, tobacco  carried  over  from  one  mar- 
keting year  to  another  shall,  when  marketed, 
be  considered  tobacco  of  the  then  curre;n 
crop." 

8«c.4.  Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  312  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1312)  for  burley  tobacco  for  any  of  the  three 
marketing  years  beginning  October  1,  1971. 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section,  shall 
be  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  ABBIIT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive production  adjustment  program  for 
burley  tobacco. 

Burley  tobacco  Edlotments  were  estab- 
lished for  282.115  farms  in  14  States  in 
1970.  The  total  acreage  allotted  was  230,- 
947  acres,  an  average  of  82  one-hun- 
dredths  of  an  acre  per  farm.  Farmers  re- 
ceived $405  million  for  the  1970  burley 
crop. 

The  present  acreage  allotment  pro- 
gram was  for  many  years  effective  in 
maintaining  burley  tobacco  sui^JUes  in 
line  with  demand,  with  favorable  prices 
to  growers  and  with  minimum  costs  to 
the  Government  for  price  supports.  How- 


ever, in  recent  years  sharp  Increases  in 
per  acre  yields,  and  decreased  domestic 
ussige  have  combined  to  build  up  a  sur- 
plus which  has  resulted  in  excessive 
amoimts  accumulating  under  Govern- 
ment loan. 

During  the  1969-70  marketing  year, 
domefctic  use  of  burley  tobacco  totaled 
506  million  pounds — down  10  million 
pounds  from  the  previous  year,  and  40 
million  pounds  below  the  level  prevail- 
ing 2  years  earlier.  This  decline  in  domes- 
tic usage  occurred  despite  an  increase  in 
cigarette  production,  the  principal  use 
for  burley  tobacco. 

During  the  5  years,  1956-60,  burley 
tobacco  yields  averaged  1,620  pounds  per 
acre.  In  19G3,  yields  first  reached  a  ton 
per  acre,  and  they  have  continued  to  in- 
crease— reaching  an  average  of  2,537 
pounds  per  acre  during  the  past  2  years. 
Research  indicates  that  further  increases 
in  per  acre  yields  are  readily  obtainable. 

Increases  in  per  acre  yields  require  re- 
ductions in  farm  acreage  allotments, 
which  in  turn  stimulate  further  increases 
in  per  acre  yieliis.  Caught  in  this  spiral, 
each  farmer  must  compete  with  others 
in  a  hectic  race  to  maintain  his  share 
of  the  market. 

The  bill  provides  a  more  effective  pro- 
duction adjustment  program  by  estab- 
lishing farm  marketing  quotas  in  pounds 
rather  than  in  acres.  This  will  eliminate 
the  incentive  for  increased  per  acre 
yields  and  enable  farmers  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  improving  the  quality  of 
their  tobacco  instead  of  obtaining  maxi- 
mum production  from  their  allotted 
acreages. 

Under  the  bill,  farm  marketing  quotas 
will  be  based  on  the  average  of  each 
farm's  four  highest  yields  during  the 
past  5  years,  multiplied  by  the  farm's 
1970  acreage  allotment.  Farm  marketing 
quotas  regardless  of  size,  will  be  ad- 
justed uniformly  to  bring  supplies  into 
line  with  demand.  Thus,  the  bill  provides 
equitable  treatment  for  aU  burley  to- 
bacco growers  regardless  of  the  size  of 
their  operations.  Under  present  legisla- 
tion, farm  acreage  allotments  of  one- 
half  acre  or  less  cannot  be  reduced,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  per  acre  yields  in- 
crease or  usage  decreases.  In  1970,  about 
60  percent  of  all  barley  tobacco  farm 
acreage  allotments  were  in  this  pro- 
tected category. 

Farm  marketing  quotas  would  be  based 
on  the  average  of  each  farm's  four  high- 
est yields  during  the  5  years,  196ft-70, 
multiplied  by  the  farm's  1970  acreage  al- 
lotment. Farm  marketing  quotas,  re- 
gardless of  size,  would  be  adjusted  uni- 
formly to  equal  the  national  marketing 
quotas — less  a  reserve  of  no  more  than 
1  percent  for  correcting  errors,  adjust- 
ing inequities  and  for  establishing  quo- 
tas for  new  farms. 

The  national  marketing  quota  would 
be  the  amount  of  burley  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  which  the 
Secretary  determines  will  be  utilized  and 
exported  during  the  marketing  year,  ad- 
justed upward  or  downward  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  desirable  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  supply  or  for  an  or- 
derly reduction  of  supplies  to  the  reserve 
supply  level. 

The  bill  provides  Uiat  farm  market- 


ing quotas  for  the  first  year  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  5  percent  below 
an  amount  determined  by  multiplying 
the  farm's  average  yield  by  the  1970 
acreage  allotment.  Thereafter,  the 
amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  any  year  cannot  be  less  than  95  pei-- 
cent  of  estimated  utilization  and  exports. 

If  marketings  from  a  farm  are  less 
than  the  farm's  poundage  quota,  the  dif- 
ference— up  to  100  percent — is  added  to 
that  farm's  quota  for  the  followmg  year. 
Marketings  from  a  farm  may  exceed  tlie 
farm's  quota  by  10  percent  without  pen- 
alty and  with  price  support,  but  any 
marketings  in  excess  of  a  farm's  quota 
would  be  deducted  from  that  farm's 
quota  for  the  following  year.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  lease  of  burley  tobacco 
farm  marketing  quotas  and  transfers  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  county.  The  bill 
limits  the  amount  that  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  imy  farm  to  15,000  pounds. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  proposed  legislation 
dealiiig  with  burley  tx^>acco  marketing 
quotas,  and  with  the  leasing  and  transfer 
of  those  quotas  from  one  farm  to  another 
within  the  same  county. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  marketing 
quotas  on  burley  tobacco  would  be  based 
on  poundage  rather  than  acreage,  as  has 
been  the  practice  in  the  psist. 

The  new  quota  system  provides  that 
the  allowable  farm  yield  •will  be  estab- 
lished by  averaging  each  burley  farm's 
yield  per  acre  for  the  four  highest  pro- 
duction years  of  the  period  1966-70,  with 
no  farm  jield  to  exceed  3,500  pounds. 

This  base  change  was  made  necessary 
because  heavily  increased  per  acre  yield 
under  the  old  acreage  allotment  system, 
coupled  with  decreased  domestic  usage, 
have  i-esulted  in  excessive  amounts  of 
burley  tobacco.  This  increase  in  per  acre 
yield  has  been  the  result  of  improved 
tobacco  production  technology. 

I  also  support  the  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  lease  and  transfer  of  burley 
tobacco  quotas  from  one  farm  to  others 
within  the  same  county.  I  believe  this 
practice  will  insure  that  our  burley  pro- 
ducers operate  in  the  most  eflacient  and 
economical  way. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  a  1971  qiwta 
reduction  of  5  percent  for  all  burley 
growers.  This  reduction  was  believed 
necessary  because  of  the  excessive 
amounts  of  burley  tobacco  already  in 
supply,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

But  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  meas- 
ure includes  an  amendment  quite  sim- 
ilar to  one  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  providing 
th.at  those  burley  growers  producing  on 
one-half  £u;re  or  less  will  have  their 
quotas  reduced  by  only  half  as  much  as 
ether  growers  in   1972  and  1973. 

I  believe  this  provision  will  be  es- 
pecially beneficial  to  the  small-operation 
burley  growers  in  the  fifth  district  of 
North  Carolina,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent.  These  men  need  and  deserve  a 
measure  of  protection  during  this  3-year 
transition  period,  and  it  was  in  their 
interest,  since  so  many  of  the  burley 
Growers  in  my  area  are  minimum  pro- 
ducers, that  I  asked  to  have  this  pro- 
tective measure  included. 

The  quota  system  established  by  this 
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bill  should  provide  a  more  effective  pro- 
duction adjustment  program  for  all  bur- 
ley  growers. 

The  national  marketing  quota,  accord- 
ing to  the  legislation,  is  the  amoimt  of 
burley  tobacco  used  domestically  or  ex- 
ported during  a  marketing  year,  with 
this  amount  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  "to  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  or  for  effecting  an  orderly  reduc- 
tion of  supplies  to  the  reserve  supply 
level." 

The  bill  must  be  submitted  to  burley 
growers  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  a  referendum  to  determine  whether 
they  favor  or  oppose  the  new  b€ise  sys- 
tem, and  a  two-thirds  majority  Is  re- 
quired for  passage  of  the  referendum. 

I  believe  that  we  have  here  a  bill  that 
burley  growers  can  support,  and  a  blU 
that  is  fair  to  all  parties  concerned.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
for  its  passage. 


LT.  WILLIAM  L.  GALLEY,  JR. 

^Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
16,  1968,  when  Lt.  William  L.  Galley,  Jr.. 
was  fighting  for  his  country  in  Vietnam, 
which  indisputably  he  was,  one  Cassius 
"'  Clay,  alias  Muhammad  Ali,  was  walking 

the  streets  of  America,  having  refused  to 
so  serve  his -country.  Today,  William 
Galley  stands  convicted  of  mm'der,  and 
Muhammad  Ali  still  walks  the  streets  of 
America,  a  couple  of  million  doUars 
richer  by  virtue  of  his  failure  to  serve. 
True,  he  stands  convicted  of  refusing  to 
submit  to  induction,  but  today,  almost  4 
years  after  his  conviction  on  June  20, 
1967,  he  still  walks  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica. I  wonder  if  our  system  of  admlnis- 
iration  of  justice  \nll  be  as  kind  to 
Lieutenant  Galley. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  inquired  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
delays  in  the  disposition  of  the  case  of 
AU   Although  the  reply  that  I  received 
lacked  some  in  detaU,  I  felt  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  would 
be  interested  in  this  summary  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  our  present  criminal  justice 
appeals  system.   I   quote   the   response 
from  the  Attorney  General's  office,  dated 
March  15,  1971,  and  signed  by  Robert  C. 
Mardlan,  Assistant  Attorney  General : 
Depaktment  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  15, 1971. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB  CONGRESSMAN :  Thls  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  ol  February  10,  1971,  to  the  -M- 
torney  General,  requesting  information  re- 
garding the  disposition  of  the  Cassius  Clay 
draft  evasion  case. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  understand  that 
every  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  a 
Federal  criminal  lew  has  the  right  to  take 
an  appeal  from  his  conviction  to  the  appro- 
priate Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  If  the  con- 
viction Is  affirmed  by  that  Court,  the  de- 
fendant then  has  the  right  to  petition  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  further  hearing.  The 
usual  practice  of  the  Court  in  such  Instances 
:s  to  release  the  defendant  from  custody  on 
bail  pending  the  final  dl^osltlon  of  his 
case  or  until  otherwise  ordered.  Meanwhile, 


ualess  specifically  prohibited  by  the  Court, 
the  defendant  may  engage  in  any  lawful 
activity  he  wishes. 

Cassius  Clay  was  convicted  In  the  Dl.strlct 
Court  for  the  Southern  Dl.strlct  of  Texas  for 
refusing  to  submit  to  Induction  Into  the 
.\rmed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
received  the  maximum  sentence  of  impris- 
onment for  five  years  and  a  fine  uf  $10,000. 
He  took  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  .\ppeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  that  Court  affirmed 
the  conviction. 

Clay  thereafter  flled  a  petition  requesting 
the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case.  The 
Court  granted  a  writ  of  certiorari,  vacated 
the  Judgment  of  conviction  and  remanded 
the  case  to  the  District  Court  for  a  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  evidence  secured  by  Il- 
legal eavesdropping  was  used  against  him  at 
his  trUl. 

The  District  Court  subsequently  ruled  that 
no  such  evidence  was  used  against  him  and 
on  July  6,  1970,  the  Circuit  Ootirt  of  Appeal.s 
affirmed  the  conviction  for  the  second  time 
Clay  thereupon  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court 
to  review  this  latest  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  On  January  11,  1971,  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  that  it  will  hear  arguments 
on  Clay's  contention  that  he  should  have  been 
classified  as  a  conscientious  objector  to  par- 
ticipation in  war.  A  final  decision  in  tliis 
case  is,  therefore,  not  expected  for  several 
months. 

Whether  any  particular  man  should  be 
issued  a  license  to  box  is  a  matter  that  Is 
solely  wlthlii  the  purview  of  the  various 
local  authorities.  The  Federal  Government 
has  no  Jurisdiction  in  that  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Mardian, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  effect 
the  United  States  has  said  we  will  not 
withdraw  all  our  forces  from  Vietnam 
until  the  Communists  agree  to  release  all 
American  prisoners. 

And  the  Communists  have  ssdd  they 
will  not  release  all  Americna  prisoners 
until  the  United  States  agrees  to  with- 
draw all  its  forcee. 

It  appears  that  neither  side  is  quite 
hearing  the  other. 

Thus  this  resolution: 

H.J .  Rxs.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  4tli,  1971  stated  that  his 
policy  is  that;  "as  long  as  there  are  Ameri- 
can POW's  in  North  Viet  Nam  we  will  have 
to  maintain  a  residual  force  In  South  ''Met 
Nam.  That  Is  the  least  we  can  negotiate 
for." 

Whereas  Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  Chief 
delegate  of  tbe  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet 
Nam  stated  on  September  17,  1970  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  U  "In  case  the 
United  States  Ctovernment  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Viet  Nam  all  its 
troops  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries In  the  TTS  camp,  and  the  parties  wUl 
engage  at  once  in  dlsctisslon,  on — 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Viet  Nam  of 
US  troops  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  In  the  US  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved  that  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Parts  peace  talks 


that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  in  Indo-Chlna,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Viet  Nam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement;  provided  that 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  con- 
duct out  of  Viet  Nam  for  all  American  prls- 
oners  and  all  American  .\rmed  Forces  simul- 
taneotislv. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  6531. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING   THE   MILITARY  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  ot  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  COMMrTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R,  6531.  with 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  committee 
rose  on  yesterday  the  first  section,  end- 
ing on  line  22,  page  11,  of  the  bill  was 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  the 
section? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  moment  to 
attempt  to  clarify  the  situation  and  to 
give  the  Members  complete  knowledge  of 
exactly  what  the  situation  is  as  It  relates 
to  the  bill  and  how  long  we  are  going  to 
be  here. 

As  of  now  we  have  disposed  of  all 
committee  amendments  by  members  of 
the  committee  to  section  1.  There  are 
now  pending  about  14  other  amendments 
at  the  desk,  as  I  understand  it.  We  have 
three  other  sections  to  read.  As  each  sec- 
tion comes  up,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sections  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  in  full  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.  Of  course,  then 
the  amendments  will  be  offered. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  we  are  here 
today,  or  the  rest  of  this  week,  that  de- 
pend.s  entirely  on  the  membership  and  its 
desires. 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussion  of  this 
bill  I  said  that  I  would  rather  not  initiate 
any  move  to  curtail  debate.  That  still 
holds.  I  will  not  initiate  such  a  move. 
So  the  time  you  remain  here  is  entirely 
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in  your  hands.  If  you  cooperate  and  do 
not  make  imnecessary  demands  on  votes 
that  have  an  obvious  outcome,  we  can 
get  along  much  better  and  faster.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  do  that,  and  want  to  ask 
for  these  rollcalls  and  record  votes,  it  is 
entirely  within  your  discretion  and  with- 
in your  right. 

What  I  am  saying  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Is  I  will  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  extent  to  get  you 
out  of  here  as  quickly  as  we  can.  It  Is 
entirely  up  to  you  as  to  whether  we  get 
out  today  or  next  Tuesday,  but  I  am 
ready  to  stay  here  in  a  24-hour  session  in 
order  to  get  the  bill  out.  It  Is  all  in  your 
hands,  and  you  are  running  the  show. 

AMENDMENT   OPKRKD    BY    MR.   LONO    OF 

makyland 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  LONG  of 
Maryland: 

Page  6,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "until  the 
end  of  the  term,  or  academic  year  In  the  case 
of  his  last  academic  year,"  and  Insert  "until 
the  end  of  such  academic  year.". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, forcing  a  young  man  to  enter  the 
armed  services  after  completing  the  first 
semester  of  the  academic  year,  or  only 
one  section  of  a  trimester  academic  year 
could  cause  hardship.  Some  colleges  re- 
quire a  student  to  take  two  semesters 
of  a  course — such  as  beginning  French 
or  Latin  at  Catholic  University  here  In 
Washington — ^in  sequence  in  order  to 
h'et  credit  for  the  course.  Presently. 
American  University  has  433  independ- 
ent .-.tudy  courses,  which  run  for  two 
"leme.-^ters.  One  must  take  both  semesters 
to  receive  credit.  Dean  Cain  of  the 
Catholic  University  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  told  my  ofHce  yesterday  that 
many  of  their  honors  programs — in 
English,  for  example — are  two  semester 
programs.  The  student  gets  an  incom- 
plete at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
When  he  finishes  his  honors  project, 
sometime  in  the  spring,  he  receives  a 
grade  for  both  semesters.  At  Washing- 
ton College,  Chestertown,  Md.,  the 
course  catalog  states  on  page  69: 

A  hyphen  between  the  number  Indicates 
that  credit  Is  not  allowed  for  one  semester 
without  the  other. 

This  is  distinguished  from  a  comma 
course : 

A  comma  between  the  numbers  Indicates 
that  credit  may  be  allowed  for  either  semes- 
ter without  the  other. 

Breaking  up  a  year's  academic  pro- 
gram also  creates  a  psychological  hard- 
ship. A  year  is  an  important  unit — a 
milestone.  When  a  student  has  com- 
pleted a  year's  work,  he  is  more  en- 
couraged to  complete  his  education  than 
he  would  be  If  he  had  just  completed 
the  first  semester  of  his  freshman  year, 
for  example,  and  had  to  enter  the 
service. 

Forcing  a  young  man  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice after  one  semester  also  causes  finan- 
cial hardships.  Here  are  some  examples: 

The  Cormectlcut  College — New  Lon- 
don, Conn,  (went  coed  last  year)  bulle- 
tin of  April  1970,  states: 


The  College  operates  on  an  annual  budget 
which  provides  for  yearly  commitments  In 
advance  to  teaching  staff  and  to  others  whose 
ser\'lce8  are  essential  to  the  operations  otf 
the  College.  For  this  reaaon  no  deductions  or 
refunds  from  Its  fixed  charges  can  be  made 
for  withdrawal  or  dismissal  with  one  ex- 
ception. (Serious  Illness). 

At  the  University  of  Tennessee,  hous- 
ing contracts  are  for  the  year,  Septem- 
ber-Jime,  unless  special  arrangements 
are  made  in  advance.  The  contract  con- 
tains terms  for  cancellation  In  midyear, 
not  specified  in  catalog. 

At  Georgetown  University,  it  Is  under- 
stood that  students  applying  will  reside 
on  campus  for  the  entire  year.  No  refund 
will  be  made  for  move  out  of  dormitory 
during  a  semester.  Only  if  a  suitable  sub- 
stitute is  provided  by  the  renter  will  the 
mid-year  move  be  considered.  Payments 
are  made  on  a  semester-by-semester 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  Committee  could  accept  this 
amendment  and  that  the  House  would 
agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  tiie  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  had  rather  take  it  on  my 
own  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  make  a  point 
and  that  I  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  not  sure  we  can  com- 
plete this  in  2  minutes.  Therefore,  I 
would  prefer  to  wait  imtll  my  time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  the  two 
amendments  I  intended  to  offer  here  is 
identical  to  that  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  certainly  approve  of  and  support 
his  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  had  a 
little  experience  with  this  subject  in 
the  past  because  my  father  happened  to 
be  the  president  of  a  small  church-re- 
lated college. 

In  those  days  the  problem  was  more 
acute  because  there  were  fewer  students 
and  there  were  higher  draft  calls.  But 
it  is  still  a  major  problem  to  a  student 
who  is  trying  to  finish  his  college,  as 
the  gentleman  has  observed,  to  be  able 
to  complete  a  college  year  and,  also,  as 
we  will  hear  before  we  are  through  here, 
a  great  many  of  our  colleges  and  institu- 
tions of  learning  are  in  serious  financial 
difficulties. 

If  a  large  percentage  of  our  student 
bodies  are  drafted  the  non-tax-supported 
colleges  may  have  some  real  difficulty  in 
this  country.  I  think  this  is  a  forward- 
looking  and  constructive  amendment, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing it. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr,  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
pentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand why  a  student  is  in  any  more  pref- 
erential a  position  to  be  deferred  from 
the  inequities  of  the  draft  than  a  non- 
student.  Every  single  disability  that  the 
gentleman  relates  to  a  student  exists  in 
particular  for  the  nonstudent  because 
the  nonstudent  normally  is  not  as  privi- 
leged an  individual  in  our  society. 

Therefore,  to  protect  the  universities 
by  protecting  their  income  by  not  draft- 
ing their  products  makes  no  sense  at  all 
to  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire 
draft  makes  no  sense  to  me.  We  ought 
to  quit  trying  to  make  it  palatable  to 
those  who  possess  political  and  economic 
power  and  simply  discard  it  completely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lena  of 
Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman 
let  me  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  may  be  right.  If  that  is  so,  then 
we  should  not  have  a  provision  in  here 
for  any  kind  of  a  deferment,  even  for 
the  balance  of  a  semester.  I  am  pointing 
out  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  pro- 
vision in  here  for  deferring  people  for 
the  balance  of  a  semester  it  makes  more 
sense  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  should  not  have  that  either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  con- 
sidered the  various  aspects  of  student  de- 
ferrals. We  have  consWered  it  very  care- 
fully and  long,  and  as  a  result  we  are 
going  to  oppose  any  alleviation  of  the 
student  deferment  proposals  in  the  bill. 
We  are  comparing  here  the  convenience 
of  some  students  against  the  lives  of  some 
draftees.  We  are  trying  to  measure  what 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Long)  csdled  the  psychological 
hardships  of  some  students  against  the 
very  real  and  Immediate  hardships  and 
the  absolute  disruption  of  a  life  of  all 
draftees. 

We  talk  about  the  financial  hardships 
of  these  students.  What  about  the  fi- 
nancial hardship  of  the  young  men  who 
could  not  get  into  the  college  in  the  first 
place?  These  are  the  people  we  have  to 
be  concerned  about. 

We  are  trying  to  make  a  just  law,  and 
we  are  trying  to  make  it  apply  equally 
to  all  of  our  citizens.  To  the  extent  that 
people  who  are  wealthier  and  smarter 
can  go  to  college  and  avoid  the  war.  the 
law  is  imjust.  We  are  trying  to  remove 
this  injustice.  We  made  a  mistake  in 
this  4  years  ago.  We  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  mistake.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  rationally  make 
this  law  apply  to  all  of  our  people.  There 
is  no  vested  right  in  anybody,  whether  he 
Is  a  wealthy,  bright  person,  or  not,  to  be 
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exempt  from  a  war  while  a  war  is  poing 
on.  We  are  trying  to  remove  privilege — 
priWlege  based  on  wealth,  privilege  based 
on  wisdom,  pri\iiege  based  on  anything. 
And  this,  to  the  extent  possible,  v.-e  have 
done  and  are  doing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M-.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromMeryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  supported  the  draft,  and  I  made 
a  speech  here  yesterdav — which  I  hoped 
would  be  eloquent — pointing  out  that  we 
should  not  have  your  system  of  military 
manpower  which  bears  solely  on  the 
patriotic  and  the  poor.  Nevertheless,  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  have  al- 
ready supported  the  semester  deferral 
idea,  and  I  am  trying  to  make  it  make 
some  more  sense. 

Once  you  have  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  you  are  going  to  give  defer- 
ment for  the  balance  of  a  semester,  then 
you  are  going  to  create  inequities  for 
some  students  compared  with  others, 
and  for  some  colleges. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  simply  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  it  does  make  sense 
if  a  man  is  called  to  let  him  complete 
the  semester  he  is  in.  The  law  we  have 
reported  out  does  that.  If  he  is  a  senior 
we  let  him  complete  his  senior  year  be- 
cause I  think  the  disruption  Involved  In 
that  is  in  rational  balance  against  the 
injustices  of  the  student  deferment 
operation. 

But  to  try  to  stretch  It  out  further 
than  that  in  any  capacity,  I  would  be 
wholly  opposed  to,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  reject  any  effort  to  stretch  It  out 
any  further  by  granting  more  privilege  to 
those  who  are  privileged  already. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  PncB), 

Does  not  the  President  in  this  legisla- 
tion have  the  right  to  change  the  term 
to  semester  or  to  academic  year? 

Mr.  PIKE.  No,  I  think  not.  These  mini- 
mums  are  imposed  by  law.  I  believe  the 
President  has  said  that  he  will  allow  a 
student  to  finish  the  semester  if  he  is  a 
freshman,  sophomore,  or  junior. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  correct 
that  the  discretion  still  rests  with  toe 
President  of  the  United  States  to  grant  a 
longer  delay. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  remove  in 
the  legislation  the  prohibition  that  was 
in  there  before  against  abolishing  stu- 
dent deferments. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  j^eld  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  it  not  be  true 
that  many  students  around  the  country 
who  have  paid  their  tuition  for  a  full 
year,  will  not  have  their  tuition  refimd- 
ed  if  they  are  drafted?  As  I  understand 
the  amendment  before  the  House  would 
extend  the  deferment  for  the  entire  first 
year  instead  of  only  for  tlie  first  semester. 

I  can  imagine  the  tremendous  burden 
and  injustice  that  will  be  created  for  stu- 


dents who  in  good  faith  have  paid  their 
tuition  for  a  whole  year,  that  is  for  the 
freshman  year,  and  then  being  called  in 
for  active  duty  at  the  completion  of  their 
first  semester,  they  caimot  get  their  tui- 
tion back  for  the  second  half  of  the  first 
year.  We  have  had  a  number  of  occasions 
where  we  have  talked  to  universities 
about  this  and  the  universities  have  said 
that  they  cannot  refund  them  the  money 
simply  because  they  liave  budgeted  it  or 
scheduled  it  or  spent  it  or  committed  it 
and  all  the  other  things.  That  is  why, 
would  not  the  gentleman  agree,  no  vio- 
lence will  be  done  to  equity  if  we  let  a 
student  complete  his  first  year  instead  of 
the  first  semester.  The  student  la  still 
going  into  the  service.  He  is  not  getting  a 
deferment  or  anytlilng — he  is  still  going 
into  the  service. 

Mr.  BRAY.  In  other  words,  I  believe. 
the  discretion  is  still  there. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No.  no.  As  a  matter  of 
record — perhaps  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  might  want  to  make  the  legis- 
lative history  here,  if  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  that  the  discretion  is  there,  then 
obviously  we  do  not  need  the  amendment. 

But  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  law  provides — the  proposed  Ic-iisla- 
tion  here  would  defer  a  student  to  the 
completion  of  his  present  semester  even 
though  he  is  enrolled  aJid  has  jiaid  his 
tuition  for  a  full  year. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  do  r.ot  have  tlie  entire 
text  of  the  ori^nal  Draft  Act  before  me, 
but  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee,  the   fientlnman   from   Louisiana 

I  Mr.  HUBERT). 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
try  to  clear  this  up. 

As  the  law  has  been  written  and  sub- 
mitted, and  it  is  in  the  committee  bill, 
this  makes  it  for  the  semester.  The  right 
or  the  discretion  as  to  an  extension  be- 
yond that  is  vested  in  the  President.  It 
does  not  proliibit  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Hl&BERT.  That  is  right,  all  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  The  President  may 
choose  to  let  a  freshman  complete  liis 
full  year. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  He  may,  yes.  and  that  is 
why  we  say  that  the  amendment  is  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  is  my  understanding 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  in  my  judgment,  exemplifies 
the  foUy  of  this  whole  bill.  It  proposes 
that  college  students  be  given  preferential 
deferment  from  induction  until  the  end 
of  an  academic  year  because  they  might 
have  to  take  an  "incomplete"  as  a  grade 
or  suffer  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
"psychological  hardship"  if  they  are 
subjected  to  the  Selective  Service  System. 
This  preferential  treatment  is  also 
urgently  argued  because  colleges,  sorely 
pressed  for  funds,  might  lose  some  of 
their  student  body  if  the  draft  is  fuHy 
operative  on  all  yoimg  men.  Of  course, 
these  arguments  are  not  valid.  These 


arguments  ignore  the  basic  inequity  in- 
lierent  In  the  mere  suggestion  that  there 
be  deferments  for  college  students. 

Let  me  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  the 
situation  which  prevails  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Mlchlgsm.  An 
extraordinarily  high  percentage  of  the 
black  male  graduates  are  almost  Im- 
mediately Inducted  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices. They  never  get  an  opportimity  to 
attend  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
and  obviously  will  not  be  able  to  avail 
tliemselves  of  any  college  exemption. 
Even  among  those  who  are  academically 
suited  for  college  experience,  most  are 
unable  to  afford  the  opportunity.  And  of 
the  few  who  get  to  college  most  may 
only  attend  for  a  year  or  two  because 
their  economic  status  and  other  factors 
simply  do  not  permit  them  to  stay  in 
school.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  have  such 
little  concern  for  these  young  men  and 
so  much  for  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  to  college  is  to  even  com- 
pound the  great  inequality  of  opportu- 
nity which  already  exists. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  So  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  before  I  yield 
to  him  that  this  amendment  epitomizes 
everything  that  is  wrong  with  this  entire 
act. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  opposed  to 
the  draft  in  any  form,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  You  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  it.  and  it  is  possible  that 
by  making  it  so  irritating 

Mr.  CONYERS.  No,  that  is  not  my  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  yield  to  you  any  further.  I 
think  we  recc^gnize  that,  even  as  most 
young  college  men  and  women  realize, 
that  there  is  nothing  imfair  about  elim- 
inating the  deferment  provision.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  hke  to  speak 
briefly  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. I  think  we  have  a  very  Important 
factor  here  dealing  with  finance  as 
well  as  with  the  young  men's  lives  in  the 
draft.  Tn  the  first  place,  there  is  legisla- 
tion that  is  pending  today  in  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  that  would  make  college 
education  available  financially  for  every- 
body who  is  quaUfied  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Let  me  finish  my  point, 
and  then  I  shall  yield. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
is  the  ability  of  many,  many  people, 
working  people,  black  and  white,  who 
are  struggling  to  send  their  children  to 
college,  and  when  they  reach  the  point 
of  being  able  to  send  their  children  to 
college  and  they  qualify  academically 
and  get  them  into  their  freshman  year, 
and  then  they  are  drafted  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester,  they  will  go  into  the 
service  and  lose  the  benefit  of  the  money 
that  they  have  paid  In  for  the  education 
of  these  young  men  and   women  who 
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have  not  completed  a  fuU  school  year. 
If  they  had  they  could  return  from  the 
draft  and  pick  up  their  education  in  a 
meaningful  way.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
great  disservice  we  would  be  rendering 
to  all  people,  and  particularly  the  people 
who  are  in  the  poor  and  low-mlddle-ln- 
come  classes  who  have  struggled  to  send 
their  kids  to  school. 

The  other  factor  is  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  be  putting  its  money  on 
these  young  people  today,  and  we  will 
be  letting  the  money  go  right  down  the 
drain  if  we  pull  them  out  at  the  end  of 
their  first  freshman  semester. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrteldlng.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
the  gentleman  has  been  listening  to 
legislative  approaches  that  have  ema- 
nated from  this  and  other  governmental 
bodies  which  promises  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  America.  Most  of 
these  proposals  never  crystallze.  Surely 
the  gentleman  realizes  that  if  one  is 
drafted  and  gives  up  his  life  while  in 
military  service  In  Vietnam,  educational 
benefits  are  quite  beside  the  pohit.  Does 
the  gentleman  appreciate  that  coming 
out  of  schools  that  are  inferior,  as  they 
are  in  mast  Inner-clty  areas,  you  cannot 
even  get  into  a  university  program  with- 
out going  back  for  extensive  preparatory 
education? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  fully  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying.  However,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
question.  I  think  we  are  determined  in 
thi.s  Congress  today,  in  the  education 
area,  to  provide  higher  education  for 
everyone  qualified.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  economic  struggle  of  peo- 
ple to  send  their  children  who  are  aca- 
demically qualified  to  college. 

We  are  talking  about  guaranteeing  a 
complete  school  year.  That  is  all  I  am 
arguing.  Lets  have  the  people  and  the 
Oovemment,  get  their  money's  worth 
from  this. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
made  an  excellent  point  against  the  Im- 
plication of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan that  somehow  people  who  go  to  col- 
lege are  wealthy  or  well  off.  That  is  far 
from  true.  The  great  mass  of  young  peo- 
ple who  go  to  college  are  inlddle  Income 
or  poor.  In  many  cases  parents  have 
saved  for  years,  and  If  we  take  the  stu- 
dents before  the  end  of  the  academic 
year,  the  couple  of  thousand  dollars  they 
have  Invested  goes  down  the  drain,  be- 
cause the  student  cannot  finish  the  year. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  the  gentleman  Is  making  a 
very  valid  point.  I  think  on  whatever 
basis  we  decide  this  amendment,  we 
ought  to  decide  It  on  Its  merits,  not  on 
some  demagogic  has\s  of  rich  or  poor. 


The  time  whem  only  the  children  of  rich 
people  went  to  college  is  long  past.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  today  there 
are  scholarships  and  other  assistance 
available  to  a  student  with  ablUty,  be  he 
white  or  black,  so  he  can  go  to  college 
these  days.  I  tUnk  this  should  be  decided 
on  its  merits.  If  a  student  is  not  tied 
down  by  dependents  of  his  own,  he  can 
get  a  great  deal  of  help  to  enable  him  to 
go  to  school.  That  is  absolutely  true.  This 
ought  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  its 
merits  alone,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
whether  a  student  is  black  or  white  or 
rich  or  poor. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  or  in  my  personal  thoughts 
which  has  ansrthtng  to  do  with  the  race 
question.  It  has  to  do  with  people  who 
have  struggled  to  get  their  kids  into 
s<^iool. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Biwoham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  I  have  an  amendment  to 
propose  later  on  having  to  do  with  stu- 
dent deferments  and  the  effective  day 
of  the  procedure  proposed  in  this  proce- 
dure. The  gentleman's  attitude  is  con- 
sistent. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairmsin,  the  committee  has  come 
reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
kind  of  amendment  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  though  admittedly  it  is  appeal- 
ing. Of  course,  for  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  draft,  there  can  be  no  argument,  so 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  concern  our- 
selves with  that  kind  of  approach.  But 
the  approach  of  the  committee  has  been 
that  if  we  do  have  to  continue  the  draft, 
then  we  ought  to  make  the  draft  as 
equitable  and  as  fair  as  possible. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pike)  indicated  a  moment  ago,  the  one 
remaining  major  source  of  inequity  was 
the  college  deferment.  If  we  are  going  to 
put  everybody  on  a  similar  basis,  then 
we  have  to  eliminate  the  college  defer- 
ment. Now  what  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  would  do 
would  be  to  back  up  the  elimination  of 
the  college  deferment  by  anywhere  from 
3  to  6  months.  And  with  the  possiblUty 
now  that  the  draft  might  be  extended  for 
only  1  year,  which  means  in  turn  that 
we  might  have  to  be  acting  on  this  mat- 
ter agEiin  within  another  6  months,  a  6- 
month  delay  in  hiductlon  might  well 
mean  the  difference  between  whether  a 
particular  individual  \a  going  to  have  to 
serve  or  not  going  to  serve.  In  fact,  if 
the  gentleman's  amendment  carries,  then 
it  would  be  possible  for  this  appUcant. 
after  a  further  delay  of  6  months,  to  go 
to  the  draft  board  or  to  the  courts  and 
extend  that  delay  still  further  by  vari- 
ous appeal  procedures. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to  make 
the  draft  really  equitable,  then  we  must 
put  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  go  to  college  on  the  same  footing 
with  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate. 
Let  me  make  another  pohit,  Mr.  Chair- 


man. We  are  told  that  some  students  will 
lose  money.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
colleges  require  their  students  to  pay  by 
the  semester.  That  is  the  way  I  know  I 
liave  been  paying  for  my  children  for 
some  time,  and  I  think  most  of  us  have 
to  pay  for  our  youngsters  on  the  basis  of 
semesters  and  not  tusademic  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  "academic 
year''  itself  is  a  very  imprecise  term.  Some 
colleges  are  on  a  3 -semester  year,  and 
some  are  on  a  4-seme6ter  year.  Nobody 
knows  exactly  what  the  term  "acedemic 
year"  represents,  but  the  semester  Is 
something  which  is  very  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Let  me  make  just  one  more  point,  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  that  students 
may  be  drafted  while  they  are  In  the 
process  of  completing  an  academic  year. 
Well,  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
the  conunlttee  put  into  the  leglslatian  a 
national  call.  Our  young  people  will  know 
what  their  lottery  numbers  are  well  be- 
fore they  enter  a  particular  academic 
semester.  They  will  have  a  pretty  good 
opportunity  to  know  whether  they  are 
going  to  be  called  in  the  draft  before 
the  semester  begins.  The  only  doubt, 
heretofore,  was  whether  draft  calls  would 
be  based  on  the  same  lottery  numbers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  or 
whether  different  lottery  numbers  would 
apply  In  different  draft  boards.  But  that 
was  why  we  put  the  national  call  Into 
this  bill:  It  makes  It  clear  that  the  same 
lottery  numbers  will  apply  acroes  the 
Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  provide 
some  special  haven  In  this  amendment, 
however  small,  and  much  as  It  may  ap- 
peal to  those  who  are,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  able  to  go  to  college.  But 
the  result  would  still  be  a  lesser  impact 
from  the  draft  on  those  who  are  attend- 
ing college,  and  that  Is  what  we  are  seek- 
ing in  this  bill  to  eliminate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  turned  his  point  around. 
Actually,  the  year  Is  the  most  readily  im- 
derstandable  and  convenient  unit  of  edu- 
cation— far  more  so  than  a  semester  or 
trimester,  which  may  vary  greatly. 

The  gentleman  said  the  colleges  are 
on  a  semester  basis.  I  agree  that  a  num- 
ber of  them  are.  But  I  cited  a  wealth 
of  documentation  showing  that  many  of 
them  are  oa  a  year  basis,  and  the  gentle- 
man has  not  refuted  any  of  that  docu- 
mentatlcm,  nor  has  he  come  up  with  any 
of  his  own. 

Either  the  student  loses  a  lot  or  the 
college  loses  a  lot.  because  every  college 
I  know  is  in  desperate  fhiancial  shape. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  students  do  pay  by  the  se- 
mester. That  Is  the  reason  why  we  put 
this  particular  stipulation  into  the  law. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  srleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  provision  in  this 
bill  for  deferment  of  farm  youths  who 
are  needed  to  plant  and  han'est  crops? 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  There  Is  no  defer- 
ment in  here  for  any  occupation,  be- 
cause the  occupational  deferment  has 
been  eliminated  by  the  President's  ac- 
tion last  year,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
The  only  deferments  that  will  still  be 
possible  under  this  bill  will  be  those 
for  hardship.  If  the  young  man  is  in  a 
position  where  his  absence  from  a  farm 
will  create  a  severe  financial  hardship 
for  his  family,  that  deferment  can  still 
be  granted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  Mr.  Long. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision <  demanded  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land'  there  were — ayes  37,  noes  70. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  DENNIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dsmns:  On 
page  5,  line  3:  Stxtke  out  the  word  "three" 
m  said  line  and  substitute  therefor  the  word 
■two". 

On  page  5.  line  4:  Insert  a  "period"  after 
the  word  "service"  In  said  line  and  strike  out 
the  balance  of  line  4. 

On  page  5,  line  5;  Strike  out  the  words  "the 
reserve  obligation  required  of  military  In- 
|li  ductees"  where  they  appear  In  line  5. 

On  page  5,  line  15:  Strike  out  all  of  said 
line  after  the  "semicolon"  which  follows 
the  word  "title"  In  said  line  15 — words  to  be 
stricken  being  words  "or  who  after  he  has 
reported".  Strike  out  all  of  lines  16.  17.  18. 
19,  and  20  on  said  page  5.  Renumber  line; 
and  pages  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Dennis"  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
said  previously,  I  support  this  bill.  I  offer 
here  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which,  in 
my  Judgment  and  in  submission  to  the 
committee,  is  in  full  line  with  American 
constitutional  precepts,  American  prin- 
ciples, American  history,  and  aU  the  past 
history  of  oui-  American  laws  respectini^ 
the  draft. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Chairman.  Amer- 
ica's military  conscription  laws,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, have  provided  for  the  recognition 
of  the  special  situation  of  the  man  who 
for  religious  reasons  was  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any 
form.  All  of  our  most  recent  conscription 
laws  have  recognized  that  principle  by 
exempting  that  man  from  combatant 
service  and,  further,  if  his  conscience  re- 
quired that  he  not  serve  in  noncombatant 
service,  the  laws  have  uruformly  required 
for  many  years  that  he  take  civilian  serv- 
ice in  some  type  of  civil  occupation  im- 
portant to  the  Nation  as  an  alternative 
service. 

Now,  during  all  of  these  years  he  has 
been  required  to  serve  2  years  in  that  al- 
ternative service  just  as  the  man  who 
bore  arms  was  required  to  serve  2  years 
as  a  draftee. 

The  committee  bill  increases  the  term 
of  civilian  service  to  3  years.  My  amend- 
ment would  put  it  back  where  It  has  al- 
ways been,  at  ?  vears. 


The  committee  bill  does  one  other 
thin.e.  It  create.s  a  new  section  which  is 
not  in  the  present  law  and  has  never 
been  in  the  law  so  far  as  I  know,  which 
provides  that  if  a  man,  a  conscientiou.s 
objector,  is  assigned  to  civilian  public 
.service  and  fails  to  perform  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  whatever  that  may  mean, 
he  may  then  be  drafted  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  My  amendment  would  strike  out 
that  section.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  put  the  law  on  con- 
.scientious  objectors  back  where  it  i.«  now 
and  where  it  has  always  been. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand. 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  in  presentiag  this 
bill,  which  I  think  is  generally  a  forward- 
looking  and  enlightened  draft  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  found  it 
necessary,  after  all  the  years  of  service 
under  the  old  law  with  reasonable  satis- 
faction, to  insert  these  provisions  against. 
I  might  say.  a  certain  group  of  our  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

I  understand  it  is  argued  that  the  ex- 
tra year  of  civilian  service  is  to  be  equated 
with  the  Reserve  obligations  of  a  draftee, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  in  20  years  that 
this  matter  has  arisen  or  has  been 
thought  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  be  of  any  importance  what- 
soever. 

Moreover,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  William  Steiger.  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  from  Theo- 
dore C.  Marrs,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Reserve  Affairs,  in  which  he 
quotes  an  Army  or  Defense  directive 
which  says : 

Effective  Immediately,  Reservists  with  a  re- 
maining military  obligation,  who  have  com- 
pleted two  or  more  years  of  active  military 
service,  will  not  be  involuntarily  assigned 
to  Ready  Reserve  units  for  drill  purposes 
unless,  after  diligent  recruitment  effort.  It 
is  determined  that  a  vacancy  cannot  other- 
wise be  filled.  In  no  event  shall  a  man  who 
has  served  In  Vietnam  be  Involuntarily  a.s- 
sipned. 

So.  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not 
now  ordinarily  requiring  additional  ac- 
tive service  of  people  who  have  really 
served  2  years  in  the  Armed  Forces  as 
draftees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  entire  new  provision  for  putting  in 
the  armed  services  a  man  serving  in 
civilian  service  and  who  has  not  per- 
formed satisfactorily  is  even  more  ob- 
jectional  than  the  other  provision  be- 
cause there  is  no  standard  in  the  statute 
to  define  "satisfactorily." 

The  opportunities  for  abuse  are  ob- 
vious. You  are,  moreover  placing  a  man 
in  the  Army  who  is  by  definition  exempt 
because  he  has  been  found  by  his  draft 
board  to  be  a  conscientious  objector. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dennis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  constitutionality  of 
this  provision  which  assigns  a  consci- 
entious objector  to  the  armed  services  is 
certainly  doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  I  cannot  imag- 
ine any  way  you  could  get  a  more  inef- 
ficient, unwilling,  and  unsatisfactory 
soldier. 

Moreover,  I  think  too  much  of  the  mil- 


itary service  to  feel  that  it  ought  to  be 
used  as  a  punitive  instrument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  will 
Ijermit  me  just  a  brief  moment  of  per- 
sonal reference,  I  happen  to  come  from 
a  Quaker  background.  I  never  joined  the 
meeting  and  I  am  not  and  never  liave 
been  a  conscientious  objector.  I  served 
in  the  Army.  I  was  proud  to  wear  the  uni- 
form. But  I  know  these  people  who  are 
legitimate  conscientious  objectors,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
under  the  statute  because  these  men  have 
been  so  classified  and  so  found  by  their 
draft  board. 

I  can  tell  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  grew  up  with  these  men, 
their  conscience  is  different  from  ours! 
they  listen  to  the  beat  of  a  different 
drum,  but  they  are  just  as  conscientious, 
just  as  courageous,  just  as  honest  and 
decent  as  anyone  else. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  this  commit- 
tee, and  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
it  and  for  its  members,  to  bring  in  a 
punitive  provision  of  this  kind,  to  sin- 
gle out  a  decent  group  of  Americans  and 
make  a  gratuitous  and  unnecessary  as- 
sault upon  their  beliefs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am  asking  the 
committee  to  do  is  to  be  fair,  be  honest, 
be  decent,  and  go  back  to  the  law  which 
v.e  have  had  for  20  years  or  more. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  in  fact  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  have  to  oppose  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  very  close  friend  and 
Hoosier  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  tMr.  Dennis". 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  happens  that  both  of 
us  are  Quakers.  It  happens  that  neither 
of  us  have  chosen  to  be  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. I  have  the  highest  regard  and 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  true  conscien- 
tious objector,  and  there  are  many  of 
them.  Being  a  Quaker  of  many  genera- 
tions, I  am  well  acquainted  with  them. 
Time  after  time  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  ihe  last  18  years  I  have 
defended  them  and  also  on  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Dennis)  strikes  at  two  factors 
rather  unrelated.  One  Is  the  3  years.  Now, 
if  a  conscientious  objector  chooses  to 
wear  the  uniform  but  not  participate  in 
combat  operations,  he  is  treated  exactly 
as  any  other  soldier,  and  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector  he  has  that  right.  That  is 
exactly  the  way  it  should  be. 

Some  conscientious  objectors  even  re- 
fuse to  wear  the  imiform.  They  have  that 
right,  but  under  this  legislation,  however, 
if  this  conscientious  objector  who  even 
refuses  to  wear  the  uniform,  and  Instead 
is  given  work  such  as  in  a  hospital. 
Then  if  he  refuses  to  do  that  work,  he 
must  enter  the  service.  Why  should  this 
provision  be  removed  from  this  legisla- 
tion? 

I  believe  that  a  sincere  conscientious 
objector — and  there  are  plenty  of  them— 
would  be  happy  to  perform  this  service. 
But  I  believe  a  man  who  is  a  conscien- 
tious objector  and  wants  to  do  his  part. 
or  a  little  more,  will  welcome  this 
provision. 
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One  of  the  finest  gentlemen  I  have 
ever  known,  he  is  a  member  of  my 
church— meeting,  as  we  call  it,  of  Friends, 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  after  he  had 
already  served  as  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector, he  wanted  to  work  for  nothing, 
and  for  2  years  he  did  so,  helping  to  re- 
build France,  because  he  did  not  want  to 
take  life  easier,  just  because  he  was  a 
conscientious  objector,  because  he  be- 
lieved in  that,  and  therefore  he  wanted 
to  do  more  for  mankind. 

The  person  who  chooses  not  to  be  shot, 
at,  who  does  not  even  want  to  wear  a  uni- 
form, and  is  a  conscientious  objector, 
then  does  not  have  a  reserve  obligation 
when  he  finishes  his  3  years.  I  believe 
this  is  fair.  I  believe  that  those  who  are 
deeply  sincere  conscientious  objectors 
would  agree  with  me.  But  to  me  it  is  the 
idea  of  allowing  a  man  who  claims  to  be 
a  conscientious  objector  to  take  certain 
work  such  as  working  in  a  hospital  or 
.some  other  kind  of  honest  work,  and  then 
who  reneges  on  that  and  quits,  to  get  out 
of  the  war  by  claiming  he  was  a  con- 
scientious objector.  That  is  the  type  of 
man  who  is  a  disgrace  to  the  status  of 
conscientious  objectors.  That  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  defend — the  rights  of 
conscientious  objectors.  You  cannot  do 
that  by  allowing  these  dissenters,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  who 
claim  this  right  of  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector, but  who  then  do  not  do  the  job. 
As  long  as  they  do  the  job.  and  an  honest 
job,  then  the  right  of  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector is  respected,  otherwise  it  fails. 

Those  who  ai'e  not  sincere  and  who 
claim  to  be  conscientious  objectors  and 
who  do  not  do  the  job,  who  desert  In  a 
little  while,  I  think  the  very  least  you  can 
do  is  to  put  them  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  I  for  one  would 
not  want  any  Irresponsible,  insincere  in- 
dividual in  any  outfit  of  mine.  I  would 
not  want  to  serve  with  him  or  alongside 
him.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  as  to  the 
average  honest  conscientious  objector, 
and  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  those 
I  know.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Dosition  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  probably  the  best  and  some  of 
the  strongest  evidence  that  I  have  heard 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  said,  in  effect,  that 
those  conscientious  objectors  who  do  a 
poor  job  in  their  private  employment 
should  automatically  be  inducted  into  the 
Army.  If  they  goof  off  as  conscientious 
objectors  they  will  probably  goof  off  in 
the  service.  I  say  it  would  be  bad  per- 
sonnel practice  to  make  or  permit  such  a 
transfer. 

Mr.  BRAY.  If  a  man  that  was  not 
.smcere  In  his  claims  to  being  a  conscien- 
tious objector,  and  who  quits  his  work — 
who  refuses  to  honestly  work  in  a  hos- 
pital, or  whatever  job  he  is  to  do,  who 
leaves  his  job  and  gets  drunk  and  deserts 
his  job;  what  would  you  want  to  do 
with  him? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  recommend  that 
he  be  tried  for  drunkenness. 


Mr.  BRAY.  That  could  be  one  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  KEITH.  But  I  certainly  would  not 
want  him  in  my  outfit. 

Mr.  BRAY.  All  right,  but,  listen  to  this: 
Just  as  soon  as  he  got  in  the  Army  he 
discloses  that  he  was  not  sincere,  but 
turns  out  to  be  a  bum,  you  could  take 
care  of  him  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  KEITH.  He  would  be  nothing  but 
trouble  and  a  troublemaker. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Are  you  going  to  turn  every 
troublemaker  loose  and  never  ask  them  to 
perform  their  duty?  That  would  en- 
courage men  to  renege  on  their  job. 

Mr.  KEITH.  You  do  not  want  him  in 
your  outfit.  You  get  a  man  with  a  serv- 
ice record  showing  that  kind  of  conduct, 
and  you  well  know  that  he  will  pass  from 
outfit  to  outfit,  just  the  way  he  wants 
to,  and  never  serve  as  he  should. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  have  had  some  men  serve 
in  my  outfit  who  were  like  that,  and 
whom  I  would  just  as  soon  not  have 
had  in  my  outfit,  but  I  did  not  allow 
them  to  get  by  with  it. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 

strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis  » .  that  I  do  highly  respect  him  for 
liis  motives,  and  I  understand  the  reason- 
ing that  prompts  him  to  offer  this 
amendment.  But  at  no  time,  certainly, 
in  my  own  mind,  and  as  an  initiator  of 
this  project,  did  I  ever  have  anything 
more  than  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Quaker  group.  To  me 
they  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  peo- 
ple I  have  ever  known,  along  with  the 
Mennonites  and  others,  who  all  work  to- 
gether and  who  are  people  with  strong 
moral  convictions. 

Instead  of  being  pimitive  against  these 
individuals,  the  purpose  of  what  we  have 
done  here,  or  what  we  have  attempted  to 
do,  is  to  recognize  their  beliefs  and  to 
give  them  a  choice  so  that  they  can  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  their 
own  way  as  other  Americans  serve  in 
other  ways. 

But  the  gentleman  states  that  it  is 
because  of  those  who  have  abused  this 
right  that  this  amendment  has  been 
offered. 

Now  the  gentleman  has  asked — why 
after  20  years?  That  is  a  very  simple 
question  to  answer.  It  is  not  hard  at  all. 
If  the  law  was  being  administered  and 
interpreted  as  we  intended  it  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  20  years  and  If  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  not  opened  up  the  flood 
gates  to  let  every  conceivable  type  of 
individual  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  im- 
munity of  being  a  conscientious  objector, 
we  would  not  be  here  with  this  legislation 
today. 

The  reason  we  are  here  today  is  be- 
cause of  the  change  and  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  where  it  has  re- 
moved that  exact  protection  of  20  years 
which  the  Quakers,  Mennonites,  and 
these  fine  organizations  had  prior  to  this 
time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  regard,  whether 
he  thinks  It  is  fair  and  equitable  to  place 
more  severe  restrictions  in  the  law — 
upK)n  the  Quakers  and  upon  the  Mermon- 
ites,  than  have  ever  been  In  existence  be- 
fore because  the  SuiK«ne  Court  has 
handed  down  a  decision  with  which  the 
gentleman  disagrees  and  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  broaden  to  some  degree  the 
definition  of  "conscientious  objector." 
That  is  what  the  gentleman  is  doing 
here. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  No,  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sure  that  these  indi- 
vidual groups  would  not  claim  that  there 
is  anything  punitive  in  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  We  are  not  subjecting  them  to 
fulfill  any  duty  that  we  are  not  calling 
upon  other  Americans  to  perform  in  the 
interest  of  their  country. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
repetitious  use  of  the  word  "American" 
in  the  opening  presentation  by  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  what  we  are  doing  Is 
the  American  way — to  give  everybody  an 
equal  opportunity  to  give  this  country 
the  service  which  they  should  give  to 
their  country  in  order  to  protect  the  way 
of  life  that  is  guaranteed  to  them  by 
their  country. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  3  years 
replaces  the  4-year  Reserve  obligation. 
The  extra  1  year  removes  the  4  years 
of  Reserve  obligation  that  the  other  In- 
dividual who  is  drafted  has  to  otoserve. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  'Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  3ield? 
Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  WlscoTisln.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  this  amendment  cleared  with 
the  Selective  Service  or  did  they  take  a 
position  on  the  question  of  the  3  years? 
Mr.  HftBERT.  'We  asked  them  In  the 
hearings  at  the  time. 

In  the  opening  remarks  which  I  made 
to  the  committee  when  we  started  the 
hearings,  I  outlined  the  conscientious-ob- 
jector situation  and  I  said  I  intended  to 
try  to  do  something  about  it  because  I 
did  not  want  us  to  return  to  the  sieve 
that  we  are  in  at  the  moment  because 
of  this  court  decision  and  the  refuge  that 
these  people  find  in  the  conscientious 
objector  situation.  However,  it  came 
through,  through  the  general  discussion 
in  committee,  with  the  language  we  have 
in  this  bill. 

In  specific  response  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice was  asked  if  they  had  any  objection, 
and  they  wished  no  objection  to  the  3- 

year  period. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  intent  of  the  chairman 
and  the  committee,  this  amendment  was 
to  clear  some  of  the  confusion  in  grant- 
ing the  status  of  conscientious  objectors. 
Wliile  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
make  it  more  onerous  as  to  the  3 -year 
service  requirement.  I  believe  he  also 
said  in  committee   that  considering   a 
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claimant  would  be  exposed  to  a  3-year 
service  requirement,  you  would  hope  that 
the  draft  boards  would  more  liberally 
grant  that  status  and  classillcation. 
With  that  representation,  I  supported 
the  gentleman's  amendment  in  commit- 
tee. 

While  a  lot  of  people  can  say  that  the 
section  is  punitive,  and  so  forth,  and  it. 
of  course,  can  be  interpreted  that  way, 
I  think  it  can  also  be  interpreted  as  being 
in  fact  a  liberalizing  amendment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Of  course,  it  depends 
upon  the  interpretation  and  any  indi- 
vidual can  read  anything  he  wants  to 
and  give  it  any  interpretation  he  wants 
to  give  it.  That  is  what  we  And  in  de- 
bating mo6t  of  these  issues'.  Instead  of 
addressing  ourselves — and  I  include  my- 
self as  being  one  of  the  guilty  parties,  as 
to  what  the  actual  language  is,  we  tend 
to  move  ovu^elves  toward  interpreting 
what  we  want  to  believe,  and  then  we 
make  that  interpretation  as  a  statement 
of  fact.  But  as  the  author  and  the  archi- 
tect, if  you  wish  to  call  it  that,  of  this 
particular  thing,  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  there  was  not  one  moment's 
thought  in  my  mind  to  make  this  puni- 
tive. The  only  thought  I  had  and  the 
only  intention  I  hsA  was  to  address  our- 
selves, and  properly  so,  to  the  conscien- 
tious objector  situation  and  problem  that 
exists  in  this  country  which  has  become 
a  disgrace  and  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to 
correct  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 

liir.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
'*»  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  every- 
thing on  this  has  been  very  well  dis- 
cussed here,  and  there  is  perhaps  not  a 
great  deal  I  can  add  to  Uie  discussion. 
There  Is  one  thing  that  I  do  think  should 
be  added.  I  do  not  think  anytwdy  on  the 
committee  at  any  time  felt  that  the 
brotherhood  that  yon  referred  to,  or 
similar  brotherhoods,  bona  fide  followers 
of  Jeeus,_Chri8t  or  other  truly  religious 
groups,  have  In  any  way  been  doing  any- 
thing Improper  in  any  past  actions.  Ac- 
tually the  problem  arose  here  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Supreme  Court's  langauge, 
which  by  opening  the  door  to  people  who 
had  no  relljglous  basis  for  their  plea  has 
also  opened  the  door  for  some  who  do  not 
deserve  the  exemption  at  all  even  under 
the  court  decision.  That  is  the  problem 
that  we  are  trying  to  address  In  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today. 

No  Member  has  ever  said  that  there 
was  anyone  among  the  Quakers  or  any 
other  religious  group  who  Is  violating  the 
law.  I  believe  that  this  fact  should  be 
made  crystal-clear.  There  was  never  any 
criticism  of  these  religious  groups.  But 
there  were  people  who  were  escaping  an 
obligation  to  the  country  without  any 
conscientious  basis  for  doing  so  at  all. 

So  In  arriving  at  proper  language.  It 
was  provided  that  this  third  year  would 
be  a  year  to  offset  the  escaped  Reserve 
service  for  those  who  actually  have  been 
getting  off  scot-free  for  a  number  of 
years  without  any  real  basis  of  conscl- 
entiouB  objection.  That  Reserve  obliga- 
tion is  not  an  academic  thing.  If  you  have 


a  son  who  has  a  Reserve  obligation,  you 
know  that  something  hangs  over  his 
head  with  regard  to  marriage,  business 
opportunity,  and  many  other  things  in 
his  life.  So  it  Is. 

Furthermore.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
anybody  in  these  religious  groups  who 
wants  to  can  get  In  noncombatant  ac- 
tivity for  just  2  years.  Most  of  them  in 
bona  flde  religious-oriented  groups  I  un- 
derstand actually  take  that  course.  So 
obviously  it  is  not  designed  to  be  a  penalty 
on  anybody. 

Mr.  DKNNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  fully  realize 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  ajiyone  to  offend  any  particular 
church,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  make  any 
such  implication.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  as  a  result  of  the  colloquy 
here,  it  is  very  clear  that  this  was  not 
requested  by  the  military.  It  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  Selective  Service.  It  wa5 
something  brought  up  by  this  committee. 
It  was  done  because  primarily  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  with  which  the 
committee  disagrees,  and  which  I  am  not 
particularly  in  favor  of  myself. 

But  you  are  doing  it  to  all  conscien- 
tious objectors  because  you  do  not  like 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Before  my  time  ex- 
pires, I  would  like  to  get  in  another  word. 

The  provision  would  place  the  author- 
ity in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
where  it  belongs,  where  there  are  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  elected  every  2 
years.  Members  who  represent  the 
masses  of  people  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  appointed  for  life  and  we  do  not 
serve  6-year  terms.  We  represent  the  av- 
erage person  in  this  country,  and  I  think 
we  should  take  every  step  we  can  to  re- 
assert our  responsibility  in  Congress  to 
represent  the  people  of  America  as  we 
should. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  quite  proper 
that  when  the  Supreme  Court  makes  de- 
cisions that  are  contrary  to  our  beliefs, 
that  this  committee  should  come  forth 
with  a  recommendation  of  this  nature, 
not  in  conflict  with  those  court  decisions 
in  this  case  but  in  the  nature  of  making 
the  laws  we  have  enacted  less  subject  to 
evasion  and  abuse. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  with  interest  to  the  collo- 
quy that  has  been  taking  place.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  inadvert- 
ently pursuing  a  line  of  argument  which 
leads  to  a  road  that  he  does  not  want  to 
travel.  I  am  reminded  that  the  very  first 
article  in  our  Constitution  creates  the 
legislative  branch,  and  the  very  first  word 
in  fJiat  article  is  capitalized.  It  is  the 
word  "All."  All  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
legislative  branch  is  mentioned  even 
ahead  of  the  executive  branch.  So  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  really  wants  to 
argue  that  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  Congress  should  enact  only  that  1^- 


islation  which  is  recommended  by  the  ex- 
ecutive brancii.  That  ii  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  .spirit  of  our  Ciui-tuution. 

I  just  do  not  believe  the  Kentleman 
wants  to  pursue  the  line  of  argiunent 
which  violates  that  spirit. 

It  is  true  that  this  amendment  was 
not  offered  originally  by  the  Selective 
Ser\ice  System  or  any  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  people,  and  it  is  also  true  the 
gentleman's  amendment  did  not  emanate 
from  either  of  those  two  groups.  We  are 
here  working  our  will  as  a  legislative 
br;aich  of  the  Government. 

Before  I  conclude  and  yield  to  thr 
Rentleman,  I  think  we  should  empha-size 
one  point.  The  status  of  cnn.'^cientiou'-, 
objector,  the  right  to  be  a  conscientious 
objector,  is  not  a  constitutional  right.  It 
is  not  granted  to  anybody  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
right  which  is  granted  through  legisla- 
tive action,  and  the  legislative  body 
which  giants  that  right  also  has  the 
right  to  attach  conditions  to  that  right. 
That  is  what  is  happening  here.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  constitutional  government 
the  legl.slative  branch,  the  first  branch 
created  by  the  Constitution,  which  has 
all  legislative  power,  is  working  Its  will. 

Our  committee  considered  this  at  great 
length.  After  that  great  consideration — 
and  I  think  probably  more  time  was  spent 
on  this  than  on  eny  other  section  of  the 
bill,  a  whole  day  as  I  remember  it — we 
came  up  with  this  piece  of  legislation, 
thinking  It  was  fair  and  equitable,  and  a 
proper  condition  on  the  right  which 
is  granted  to  conscientious  objectors 
through  legislative  action. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  just  say  that,  of  course,  I  am 
not  quarreling  with  the  legislative  com- 
mittee's power  to  legislate.  I  am  merely 
making  the  suggestion  that  after  they 
have  lived  with  the  law  for  20  years  or 
so  without  legislating,  then  it  would  have 
seemed  there  would  have  been  more 
reason  for  what  they  have  done  if  the 
military  departments  concerned  had 
come  to  them  and  i-equested  a  chanse — 
which  obviously  did  not  take  place. 

The  thing  which  we  really  are  doing 
here,  of  course,  in  nine  cases  out  of  10. 
as  the  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary shows,  is  requiring  a  man  who  is  a 
conscientious  objector  to  serve  a  year  or 
more  than  the  fellow  who  looks  at  It 
the  other  way,  a  thing  which  we  have 
never  done  before,  and  which  nobody 
has  asked  us  to  do  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  learned 
about  this  change  to  3  years  of  duty.  I 
had  understood,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  had  understood,  that  this  was. 
perhaps,  opening  the  way  to  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  opportunity  for  persons  to 
claim  the  status  of  conscientious  objector 
and  that  thi<;  miaht  lead  to  a  more  hu- 
man? and  just  administration  of  the 
draft  law. 

It  appears  from  the  colloquy  on  the 
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floor  that  this  is  not  the  ca.se.  It  appears 
from  the  coUuquy  that  this  3d  year 
of  duty  IS  being  imposed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  they 
do  not  like  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
prcmt  Court.  As  I  understand  that  de- 
cision—and I  am  not  an  expert  on  it — 
it  simply  attempted  to  interpret  the 
constitution  as  it  applied  to  the  exist- 
ing statutory  language.  I  would  hope  we 
would  always  give  some  heed  to  court  de- 
cisions which  seek  to  implement  a  very 
fundamental  right  in  our  Constitution, 
a  provision  to  be  found  In  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

A  second  reason  for  this  3d  year 
seems  to  be  there  is  some  concern  about 
the  situation  which  has  developed  with 
conscientious  objectors.  For  myself,  had 
we  proposed  to  go  to  3  years  of  service 
and  said  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
quit  inquiring  into  the  validity  of  a 
person's  personal  beliefs  and  we  would 
take  a  person's  declaration  at  face 
value,  and  then  he  would  serve  the  3 
years.  I  would  have  thought  that  was  not 
a  bad  provision,  because  then  the  3d 
year  might  be  considered  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  person's  beliefs,  and  I  would 
prefer  to  test  them  that  way  rather  than 
to  have  the  Government  investigating 
into  a  person's  private  moral  judgments 
or  religious  values.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  the  provision  is  written. 

I  wish  this  bill  had  a  selective  con- 
scientious objector  provision.  This  coun- 
try is  devouring  its  young.  Our  young 
people  are  the  ones  who  feel  most  strongly 
that  the  war  wc  are  currently  engaged 
in  is  not  only  a  bad  war  but  also  is  im- 
moral and  unjust. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Ninety-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  401 


Abemethy 

Edwards,  La. 

Metcalfe 

Addabbo 

Esch 

Miller.  Calif 

Anderson. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

MlnshaU 

Tenn. 

Fisher 

O'Hara 

Archer 

Gallagher 

Pettis 

Arends 

Garmatz 

Poage 

Ashley 

Geltys 

Price,  Tex. 

Blanton 

Glalmo 

Randall 

Bogga 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ran  gel 

Bow 

Green,  Pa. 

Reld.  N.y. 

Byrnes,  Wt«. 

Halpem 

Rodlno 

Chamberlain 

Harsha 

Riippe 

Chappell 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Bcheuer 

caark 

Jarman 

Shipley 

Clay 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Slsk 

CoUlnB.  lU. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Skubltz 

Colmer 

Karth 

Teague,  Tex 

Corbett 

Koch 

Tleman 

Gorman 

Long.  La. 

Wilson, 

Dickinson 

McClure 

Charles  H 

Digga 

Mcculloch 

Wvatt 

Dingell 

McMillan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Meeds 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  653;,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  368  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 


ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentl«nan  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frasir)  had  the  floor.  Tin  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  quonmi  call,  I  was  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  the  Dennis  amendment  which 
removes  the  additional  one  year  to  be 
served  by  those  who  are  in  the  status  of 
a  conscientious  objector.  I  hope  this 
amendment  wiU  pass. 

I  think  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  before 
the  quormn  call  clearly  indicates  that 
there  has  been  no  case  made  for  sud- 
denly changing  the  rules,  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  but  hopefully  close 
to  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  close  to 
the  time  when  the  United  States  is  dis- 
engaging itself  from  the  most  distaste- 
ful and  disliked  war  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  burden  of  this  war  has  fallen 
most  strongly  on  those  who  feel  most 
strongly  that  this  war  is  wrong.  I  am 
sure  many  young  people  have  claimed 
conscientious  objector  status  because 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  the  use 
of  force  as  they  have  seen  It  In  their 
young  lives,  as  we  have  applied  It  in  Viet- 
nam, is  wrong  and  immoral,  and  they 
cannot  conceive  of  going  to  war  to  fight 
if  that  is  the  pattern  of  war  and  the  kind 
of  fighting  the  United  States  expects  of 
its  young  people. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  seek  them  out  and 
seek  to  punish  them  for  claiming  a  status 
traditionally  provided  by  the  laws  of  this 
country  to  those  with  sincere  moral  or 
religious  beliefs,  to  accord  them  the  right 
not  to  have  to  fight  if  that  is  what  their 
beliefs  tell  them  Is  right. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  adopted 
and  that  we  put  the  law  back  as  it  has 
been  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  Just  Joined  us  on  the  fioor.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  advancing 
an  argument  for  this  present  form  of  the 
bill,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  Bray,  said  if  a  man  should 
get  drunk,  what  do  we  do  with  him?  He 
asked  "Why  should  he  not  go  into  the 
service?"  I  said  he  could  have  charges 
preferred  against  him  and  very  possibly 
go  to  Jail.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  to 
use  the  service,  which  I  consider  an 
honorable  profession,  as  a  depository  for 
the  possible  fakers  who  flunk  out  of  the 
conscientious  objector  ranks.  We  breed 
nothing  but  trouble  for  the  unit  to  which 
such  a  poor  risk  Is  assigned.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  real  mistake. 

The  bill,  as  it  comes  to  the  floor,  pro- 
vides that  when  somebody  fails  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  imder  the  terms  pre- 
scribed, he  "shall  be  inducted."  The  bill 
apparently  does  away  with  the  draft 
board,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
properly  have  this  Jurisdiction.  It  should 
not  be  automatic.  It  is  Just  a  way  of  say- 
ing that  if  somebody  flimks  out  sis  a 
conscientious  objector,  he  would  make  a 
good  soldier.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
what  I  think  we  are  saying.  And  that,  I 
think,  is  not  what  we  want  to  say — that 


is  not  what  we  want  to  happen  in  our 
fine  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yirtd? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
gentleman  has  chosen  to  use  my  name,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  answer  a 
question? 

When  I  spoke  under  the  5-minute  rule 
earlier,  the  matter  at  issue  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  gentleman  well  knows  that 
this  amendment  has  two  entirely  unre- 
lated matters  in  the  amendment. 

The  matter  being  spoken  of  was  that 
If  a  person  claimed  to  be  a  conscientious 
objector  and  was  given  that  right  and 
was  not  even  caused  to  wear  a  imiform,  to 
do  some  worthwhile  service,  then  if  he 
refused  to  do  that  service — there  were 
many  different  ideas;  the  man  might 
simply  not  do  it — he  would  not  be 
brought  into  the  service. 

I  certainly  trust  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  does  not  believe  the  con- 
scientious objector  should  be  degraded 
to  the  point  where,  if  it  turns  out  the 
man  is  not  a  conscientious  objector  but 
is  simply  lying  to  get  out  of  the  service, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  woiild  go  that  far 
and  open  Pandora's  box  in  such  a  man- 
ner. 

That  is  all  that  is  involved  here.  Let  us 
say  that  he  deserts  the  Job  after  1  week. 
Should  he  go  free?  Or  should  he  be  taken 
into  the  Army  and  if  he  Is  a  good  soldier, 
fine,  but  if  he  violates  the  law  be  treated 
accordingly? 

I  certainly  cannot  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's argumait.  I  asked  to  be  heard 
when  the  gentleman  did  take  time  and 
mentioned  my  name.  I  hope  I  have  made 
myself  clear. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  mentioned  the  gentle- 
man's name,  because  he  had  offered  the 
argument.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  him  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  soldier. 
But  once  again  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
anticipated  the  kind  of  response  his 
command  would  have  If  they  got  a  "goof- 
off"  conscientious  objector  as  one  of  the 
troops  in  the  command.  If  he  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  draft  board,  they  would  take 
all  factors  Into  consideration.  But  this 
amendment  appears  to  automatically  put 
htm  into  the  service.  Then  we  would  find 
the  service  filled  up  with  troublemakers. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
is  making.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  good 
one.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  gentle- 
man understands  the  situation  to  which 
this  amendment  specifically  is  addressed. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  Unds 
of  service  for  conscientious  objectors.  One 
is  noncombatant  service.  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  Lew  Ayres  did  In  World  War  n. 
The  fellow  who  conscientiously  objects 
to  shooting  somebody  else  may  be  willing 
to  serve  in  a  noncombatant  capacity.  If 
he  Is  he  wUl  serve  for  only  2  years. 

There  are  others  who  object  to  that 
kind  of  noncombatant  service  in  uniform. 
They  may  conscientiously  object  to  being 
shot  at.  In  that  case  the  proviso  is  for  3 
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years  of  service,  as  has  already  been  in- 
dicated. 

The  difficulty  has  been  in  the  past  that 
when  an  individual  was  assigned  to  some 
kind  of  civilian  service  there  has  been  no 
policing  of  it.  There  has  been  no  follow- 
up.  He  might  go  out  and  work  for  a  couple 
of  months  in  some  public  welfare  agency 
and  then  disappear.  The  individual  draft 
boards  have  been  the  ones  which  have 
been  responsible  for  seeing  that  he  car- 
ries out  that  service,  but  they  just  do  not 
have  the  facilities  to  do  the  Job. 

We  have  put  in  this  amendment  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector himiself  shall  carry  through  on 
this  system  and  shall  determine  whether 
these  people  are  carrying  out  their  serv- 
ice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

In  further  response  to  the  very  good 
point  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  raised,  I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that 
we  have  to  make  sure  that  people  who  are 
assigned  to  these  civilian  duties  actually 
carry  them  out. 

The  second  problem  has  been  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  recently  has  ruled  that  one  does 
not  have  to  be  a  religious  believer  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector. This  of  course  makes  the  ques- 
tion of  sincerity  even  more  important. 
Is  the  fellow  really  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector, or  has  he  just  become  a  con- 
scientious objector  when  he  got  his  in- 
duction notice? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  the  only  real 
test  under  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision is  sincerity.  If  the  fellow  carries 
out  the  civilian  assignment  faithfully, 
then  that  demonstrates  his  sincerity.  If 
he  fails  to  perform  the  assigned  Job. 
then  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
he  really  was  sincere,  and  whether  he 
really  was  entitled  to  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector deferment,  and  for  that  reason 
the  deferment  is  removed  and  he  has  to 
go  into  the  service. 

It  Is  certainly  not  a  case  of  our  putting 
drunks  into  the  service,  as  the  gentleman 
suggests.  It  is  simply  that  the  require- 
ment for  conscientious  objection  under 
the  law  is  sincerity.  That  sincerity  would 
seem  to  be  lacking  when  a  person  who 
has  been  deferred  from  military  service 
does  not  perform  even  the  menial  task 
of  a  civilian  character,  which  has  been 
given  to  him  in  lieu  of  combat  military 
service. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  do  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  views  any  more  than  you 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered.  But  as  a  former 
CO  of  a  company  and  having  a  son-in- 
law  in  the  service  now.  I  think  you  are 
really  going  to  downgrade  the  mlUtary 
profession  by  automaticaDy  assigning 
people  to  it  who  have  done  poor  Jobs  as 
conscientious  objectors.  I  do  not  see  any 
reference  in  the  bill  to  any  option  on  the 


part  of  the  Selective  Service  to  review  a 
case.  The  bill  states  that  he  "shall  be 
inducted"  if  he  fails  to  perform  satisfac- 
torily. So  if  he  does  not  do  a  good  job, 
for  instance,  in  a  hospital,  does  that 
mean  he  will  do  a  good  job  in  the  Army? 
I  do  not  believe  it  does. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  the  alternative 
is  to  let  the  boy  do  nothing  and  to  let 
the  one  who  has  been  deferred  go  out 
and  goof  off  for  3  years.  Certainly  the 
gentlemsm  does  not  want  us  to  assign 
one  young  man  to  do  nothing  for  3  years 
and  then  require  another  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam and  face  combat. 

Mr.  KEITH.  That,  of  course,  is  not  my 
wish.  I  would  hope,  just  the  same,  that 
the  delinquent  individual's  conscience 
would  trouble  him  and  he  would  not  have 
any  peace  and  quiet.  I  do  reiterate  that 
I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  with  such  a  character. 

Mr.  STEIQEIR  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  You  indi- 
cated that  there  has  been  a  problem  be- 
cause local  draft  boards  have  been  un- 
able to  maintain  any  kind  of  cognizance 
with  regard  to  those  who  are  CO's  and 
who  are  working  in  a  civilian  capacity. 
I  must  admit  I  foimd  nothing  in  the 
record,  in  the  hearings — or  at  least  I  am 
not  aware  of  anything — that  this  Is  In 
fact  a  problem. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Oh,  it  is  Indeed  a 
problem.  Dr.  Carr  indicated  this  to  us. 
The  existing  procedure  is  for  the  Indi- 
vidual draft  boards  to  be  responsible  for 
following  up  on  these  CO.  assignments 
to  poorhouses,  hospitals,  and  other  civil- 
ian service.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
take  over  this  responsibility  because  he 
recognized  that  it  is  not  being  properly 
carried  out  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  does  not 
answer  the  question  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  this  is  a  problem  today. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  is  a  serious  enough 
problem  in  my  judgment  If  just  one  per- 
son claims  a  conscientious  objector  sta- 
tus and  then  gets  away  with  2  or  3  years 
of  doing  nothing  at  all.  Certainly,  It 
seems  to  me.  If  somebody  is  going  to 
claim  that  special  status,  we  ought  to 
make  sure  that  he  carries  out  the  civilian 
assignment  given  to  him  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  combat  military  duties  which  are 
assigned  to  other  Inductees. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  ,  if  possi- 
ble, because  I  want  to  nail  down  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee  on  the  matter  of 
the  3-year  requirement. 

I  understand,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  they  want  to  create  equity, 
since  a  person  inducted  into  the  military, 
including  a  person  w^o  is  a  conscientious 
objector,  would  be  subject  to  2  years  of 
active  service  and  up  to  4  years  in  the 
Inactive  Reserve.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  person  who  is 
inducted  into  the  service  has  the  obliga- 
tion of  2  years  in  active  duty  and  4  years 


in  the  Reserve,  and  frequently  many  of 
these  do  not  realize  that  they  have  the 
obligation  when  they  are  called  up  for 
training  in  tlie  .summertime,  and  they 
write  to  their  Congressmen  to  try  to  get 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  This  would  include 
I  he  conscientious  objector  who  went  the 
military  route,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No,  it  would  not.  If 
he  goes  on  active  duty  in  a  noncombatant 
capacity,  I  believe  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  All  right,  now,  is  a 
conscientious  objector  who  goes  into  the 
military  service,  has  he  not  additionally 
been  subjected  to  the  risk  of  military 
service  such  as  if  he  goes  into  the  Medi- 
cal Corps,  although  he  is  not  required  to 
bear  arms? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  Certainly,  as  I  have  mentioned 
previously.  Lew  Ayres  who  served  in  the 
South  Pacific  was  decorated  upon  a  cou- 
ple of  occasions  because  he  risked  his 
life.  ?Iowever,  he  conscientiously  object- 
ed to  shooting  anyone  else  but  not  be- 
ing shot  at. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  This  being  the  case, 
I  certainly  can  see  the  equity  of  requir- 
ing the  3  years  of  tho.se  who  do  not  wear 
the  uniform.  However,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  intent  of  the  committee  when 
you  say  'shall  be  inducted,"  if  a  man 
.shall  not  show  up.  If  he  is  a  pseudo-con- 
scientious objector  and  does  not  show  up 
to  work  in  his  a.ssigned  civilian  job  you 
induct  him  into  the  service,  but  is  he 
inducted  to  serve  in  a  noncombatant  ca- 
pacity, retaining  the  rights  of  a  con- 
scientious objector,  or  is  it  the  intent  of 
the  committee  that  he  shall  be  inducted 
to  serve  in  anv  capacity  including  com- 
bat? 

Mr.  STR.'^TTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  intent 
of  the  committee  is  that  he  would  be  in- 
ducted under  the  normal  procedure  and 
not  as  a  noncombatant. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  to 
the  top  of  page  15  of  the  committee  re- 
port wherein  the  language  requires  that 
in  the  event  the  individual  registrant 
fills  to  -satisfactorily"  perform  his  as- 
.Mt,n.d  work  responsibilities  he  will  then, 
under  regular  procedures,  be  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  to  honor  his  mlll- 
taiy  obligation. 

Mr.  BUCHAN.^N.  Now,  I  am  concerned 
ibout  this  "performing  satisfactorily."  I 
wou'd  hate  to  see  some  honest  Quaker  or 
Mennonite  who  did  not  live  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  will  of  some  petty 
bureaucrat  live  under  the  constant  threat 
of  induction  into  the  armed  services  in, 
perhaps,  a  fighting  capacity  unless  he 
pleased  the  bureaucrat  under  whom  he 
is  working. 

What  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  in 
this  regard? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  certain- 
ly the  intent  of  the  committee  is  to  give 
this  a  reasonable  Interpretation.  Again,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  to  the  fact  that  the  draft 
program  is  to  be  handled  by  a  Piesi- 
dential  regulation  conducted  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
and  I  think  Dr.  Tarr  will  make  certain 
that  "satisfactory  service"  is  Interpreted 
in  a  reasonable  way. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
crentleman  yield? 

"  Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  further  say, 
adding  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  satisfactory  work  is 
a  question  of  fact  which,  of  course,  could 
be  adjudicated  even,  perhaps,  by  the 
courts.  Merely  failing  to  show  up  for 
work  would  not  necessarily  result  In  his 
induction,  if  there  was  good  and  ample 
reason  for  his  failure  to  show  up. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
j-ield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton).  If  a 
person  is  subject  to  alternative  service 
and  refuses  to  perform  that  alternative 
service  is  he  liable  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion under  the  law? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  right;  that  is 
correct.  This  penalty  is  provided  under 
the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dennis)  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  66. 

TELLER    VOTE    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  v.'ith  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Dennis,  Hebert,  Bray,  and  Ben- 
nett. 

The  Committee  again  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes  "no" 
and  sends  his  ballot  to  the  tellers  to  be 
counted. 

The  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  132,  noes  242,  not  voting  58.  as 
tollows ; 

I  Recorded  Teller  Vote  No.  41] 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
.Wdabbo 
Anderson.  lU. 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Beglch 
Blester 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Canto 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughim 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelaon 
DeUenback 
DeUums 
Dennis 


AYES — 132 

Ditjgs 

Dow 

Drinan 

Dulski 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Eshelman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flndley 

Fish 

Foley 

I'orsythe 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenael 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Oonzalez 

Grasso 

Gude 

HaJpem 

Hajiaen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawktna 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Herkler.  Mase. 

Helstoskl 

Hlrks.  Mass. 


HUlls 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Jacobs 

.lonafi 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

Kyi 

Link 

McOormack 

McDade 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
Mlkva 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O  Hara 
O'Neill 
Patten 
Peyser 
Po<lepll 
Poff 


Powell 

Qule 

R«es 

Beld,  N.Y. 

ReuSB 

Rlegle 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 


Abbitt 

Abem<?thy 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CiUU. 
Anderson. 

Term. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Asp  mall 
Baker 
liaring 
Barrett 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Be  V  ill 
Biaggl 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Brotzmao. 
Bruv.n,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Gaffery 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

ColUer 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DenliaLm 

DerwinsU 

Devine 

Dickinson 

DoTLohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B, 

Ford, 
WUllam  D. 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fuqua 

GfdLaanakis 

Gannatz 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 


Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Sebellus 
Selberllng 
.Shriver 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Udall 
NOES— 342 

Good!  in'; 
Grav 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Haiiley 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hull 
H  ungate 
ilunt 

Hutchinson 
1 chord 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Laudrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Leiuion 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

Madden 

Mahou 

MailUard 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathias,  Cailf . 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Mayne 

Meicher 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mizell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 
Morgan 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

Passnuin 

Patman 

P^y 


Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Waldle 

War© 

Whalen 

WldnaU 

Wlgulns 

Wolff 

Yates 

Zwach 


,  Cahr. 
,  Iowa 
,  N.Y. 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Plfce 

Plmie 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  11!. 

Pryor.  Ark . 

Puclnski 

PurceU 

QuUlen 

Barick 

Reid,  111. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Rousaelot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Shoup 

Stkes 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith, 

Smith, 

Smith. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton, 
J.  WUliani 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Siratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

SuUivan 

Symington 

Taicott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waxnpler 

Watta 

WhaUey 

White 
Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wlnn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zion 


Oolmer 

Corbett 

Dent 

DingeU 

E^dwards,  La. 

Fisher 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Oettys 

Oiatmo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Jttrman 


NOT  VOTING— 58 

Archer  Blanton  Byme,  Pa. 

Arends  Boggs  Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ashbrook  Brooks  Clark 

Ashley  Brown,  Mlcb.  Clay 

Belcher  Burleson,  Tex.  Collins,  111. 


Johnson.  Pa. 

Kartb 

Koch 

Lont;.  La. 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MoUohan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Pettis 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 


Railsback 

Randall 

Range! 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  P». 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlemaii 

vrilaon, 

Otaaries  U. 
Wyatt 
Yatron 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLYirr.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
reading  clerk  calls  the  roll  on  final  pas- 
sage, I  shall  vote  against  H.R.  6531,  the 
bill  to  extend  the  Selective  Service  Act 
lor  2  years. 

Heretofore,  I  have  supported  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  and  every  extension 
which  has  come  up  since  I  have  been  In 
Congress.  I  shall  continue  to  support  the 
principle  of  military  service  to  maintain 
a  strong  nationtJ  defense  but  I  will  not 
today  or  hereafter  vote  for  a  draft  bill  to 
start  or  to  continue  an  undeclared  war, 
including  the  Indochina  war. 

It  is  wrong  to  continue  to  compound 
a  6-to- 10-year  mistake  of  drafting  young 
Americans  to  send  them  halfway  around 
the  world,  10,000  miles  from  home,  to  kill 
and  be  killed  in  an  undeclared  war  which 
we  apparently  do  not  have  the  national 
fortitude  and  courage  to  either  win  or 
stop. 

I  consider  this  bill  today  the  only 
head-to-head  vote  that  we  have  ever  had 
or  will  have  to  express  our  support  of  or 
opposition  to  continuing  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  know  that  the  term  "Vietnam 
war"  is  not  contained  in  the  language 
of  H.R.  6531  but  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  vote  that  we  will  have 
in  the  92d  Congress  to  vote  in  support  of 
or  opposition  to  an  indefinite  continua- 
tion of  the  war  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  take  a  realistic  approach  to  and  a 
hard  new  look  at  what  the  Indochina 
war  is  doing  to  our  country  and  to  our 
people.  Our  people  are  more  divided  than 
at  any  time  in  the  last  100  years.  I  be- 
lieve the  Vietnam  war  Is  the  reason. 

Many  Americans  like  myself  and  my 
constituents  have  supported  it  because 
it  has  been  the  official  position  of  our 
coimtry  and  we  have  been  taught  to  sup- 
port our  coimtry.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
majority  of  the  American  people — pos- 
sible 75  percent  or  more — oppose  the  In- 
dochina war  even  though  most  of  them 
have  not  spoken  out  publicly  against  it 
before  now. 

I  am  voting  against  this  bill  today  be- 
cause I  believe  It  is  the  only  vote  I  will 
ever  have  in  the  92d  Congress  on  the  issue 
of  the  Indochina  war.  If  this  bill  is  de- 
feated and  If  the  Selective  Service  Act 
expires  on  June  30, 1971,  It  will  enable  the 
President  to  carry  out  his  announced  In- 
tention of  withdrawing  the  troops  from 
Vietnam  without  sending  new  troops  over 
to  replace  them. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  speak  for  anyone 
but  myself  but  in  the  past  when  I  have 
voted  to  extend  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
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by  that  vote  I  never  Intended  to  send 
young  Americans  halfway  around  the 
world  to  fight  an  undeclared  war  which 
has  used  the  manpower  of  over  3,000,000 
American  soldiers,  marines,  sailors,  and 
airmen  in  combat  zones.  Through  March 
20,  1971.  54,004  American  servicemen 
have  been  killed.  This  figure  does  not 
include  those  killed  in  the  violent  attack 
on  an  American  artillery  position  last 
Saturday  night. 

This  war  has  lasted  longer  than  U.S. 
participation  in  World  Wars  I  and  II 
combined. 

Never  in  my  life,  certainly  never  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  have  I  been 
confronted  with  a  decision  as  difficult  as 
my  decision  to  vote  against  this  bill.  My 
conscience  will  not  let  me  vote  to  con- 
tinue to  ccHiscrlpt  young  Americans  to 
fight  a  war  which  most  Americans  do 
not  want  and  a  war  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment apparently  lacks  the  courage  to 
either  win  or  stop. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Georgia  cried  out  almost  with 
one  voice:    "Win  the  war  In  Vietnam." 

Then  that  one  voice  was  changed  to: 
"Win  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  get  out." 

Today  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Georgia  have  become  convinced  that 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  win 
the  war  in  Indochina  and  they  have  now 
changed  that  one  voice  to  say:  "Get  out 
of  Indochina." 

The  only  way  I  know  to  get  out  of 
Indochina  is  to  stop  the  drafting  of 
young  Americans  to  fight  there  and  that 
is  my  purpose  in  voting  "no"  on  H.R. 
6531. 

I  reserve  the  right  in  the  future  to 
vote  for  a  Selective  Service  Act  in  order 
to  maintain  a  poeltltm  of  national  de- 
fense and  national  security  but  I  shall 
not  vote  for  this  bill  today  because  I  can- 
not vote  to  coDtlniie  to  fight  an  unde- 
clared war  in  Indochina  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  the  capacity  to  win  but 
lacks  the  will  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  decision  has  not 
been  reached  hastily  but  is  the  result  of 
soul-searching  thought  on  my  part  to 
arrive  at  a  personal  judgment  as  to  the 
best  course  for  oiu"  Nation  in  this  critical 
point  In  its  history. 

My  personal  decision  process  on  this 
matter  began  with  the  preparation  of  a 
letter  to  the  Prestdent — President  John- 
son— on  July  18,  1966,  and  continued 
with  a  second  letter  to  the  President — 
President  Nixon— on  April  17,  1969,  in 
which  I  warned  of  the  dire  ccmsequences 
to  our  country  of  proceeding  with  an  im- 
declared  war  with  a  no-wln  policy. 

I  include  these  letters  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

WAaaiNCTON,  D.C..  July  18. 1986. 
The  PscBisKirr, 
The  White  Boiue. 
W<uhin0(m,  D.O. 

DxAK  Mb.  Pkimukwt:  Today  I  have  re- 
quested an  appointment  for  a  brief  conier- 
ence  with  you  to  fuUUl  a  commitment  wblcb 
I  have  made  during  tlie  past  week  to  many 
Oeorglans.  llieae  Oeorgtana  are  devoted  to 
thlA  country  and  suppivt  It  and  Its  foreign 
policy. 

This  support  wotrid  be  10  timet  as  strong 
for  an  announced  policy  of  victory  in  Viet- 
nam, to  Include  the  deatroetlon  of  both  the 
will  and  the  ability  of  the  Vletcong  and  the 
Oovernment  of  North  Vietnam  to  wage  the 


war  of  aggression  against  South  Vietnam  and 
the  American  Armed  Forces  committed  there. 

These  Georgians,  Including  my  two  sons, 
are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  including 
the  supreme  sacrlflce  if  necessary,  to  Insure 
a  victory  and  to  fulfill  the  honorable  com- 
mitment heretofore  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  will- 
ing, however,  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  pos- 
sible 30-year  land  war  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  tinless  there  Is  an  announced  determina- 
tion to  destroy  the  will  and  ability  of  the 
enemy  to  wage  war. 

The  t7nited  States  and  our  people  have  the 
capability,  the  courage,  and  the  determina- 
tion required  to  force  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong  to  stop  their  war  of  aergression  and 
beg  to  come  to  the  conference  table. 

I  respectfully  call  upon  you  to  use  this 
Nation's  power,  courage,  and  intelligence  to 
terminate  t^ila  war  with  dispatch,  honor,  and 
victory. 

I  respectfully  call  upon  you  to  issue  an 
absolute  ultimatum  to  the  Oovernment  of 
North  Vietnam,  through  such  channels  as 
you  deem  appropriate,  that  It  must  not  under 
any  circumstances  treat  captured  airmen 
and  other  military  personnel  as  war  criminals 
for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  punishment. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  might  present  this  to 
you  In  person,  and  I  have  requested  such  a 
conference  with  you  through  Mr.  W.  Marvin 
Watson,  special  assistant  to  the  President. 

With  great  respect  and  high  esteem,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Plynt,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 

Waskingtokt,  D.C,  April  17,  1969. 
The  PaisiDXNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Db.\i  Mr.  PizsmKNT :  During  the  Easter  re- 
cess, nearly  everyone  with  whom  I  q>oke 
asked  my  Impression  of  your  first  three 
months  as  Resident,  and  of  your  adminis- 
tration genendly. 

You  would  be  pleased  with  what  I  said 
publicly  and  privately.  In  both  prepared  re- 
marks and  in  response  to  questions,  I  spoke 
m  very  high  terms  of  you  as  a  man  of  great 
ability,  strong  character  and  great  Integrity. 
I  praised  your  Cabinet  appointments.  I  ex- 
pressed my  intention  to  do  my  pairt  to 
make  your  administration  a  success  and  to 
strengthen  our  country.  I  believe  my  con- 
stituents feel  the  same  way. 

The  overriding  issue  in  the  minds  of  nearly 
everyone  is  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  tts  con- 
duct. With  great  respect,  Mr.  President,  a 
significant  factor  In  your  election  was  the 
faith  that  the  American  people  had  that  you 
wovUd  change  the  old  policy,  abandon  the 
Idea  of  appeasement,  and  either  terminate 
the  war  by  a  military  victory,  or  denounce 
the  old  policy  as  a  tragic  mistake  and  with- 
draw unilaterally.  If  necessary. 

The  people  with  whom  I  talked  were  ap- 
palled that  the  Secretary  of  State,  my  good 
friend  BUI  Rogers,  reportedly  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the  policy 
of  this  administration  was  not  to  achieve  a 
military  victory. 

They  feel  and  I  feel  that  this  statement 
by  the  chief  architect  of  American  foreign 
policy  (next  to  youreelf )  was  tantamount  to 
a  victory  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  North  Viet  Nam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front.  If  that  is 
our  policy  there  Is  no  reason  for  oiu*  enemies 
to  come  to  terms  at  any  negotiating  table. 
When  the  belligerents  are  as  unevenly 
matched  as  the  United  States  and  North  Viet 
Nam.  a  failure  for  us  to  prevail  militarily  Is 
a  complete  milHary  and  political  victory  tor 
our  enemy. 

War  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  save 
cowardice,  but  once  we  are  ooomiltted  to 
war  there  Is  no  alternative  than  to  apply 
every  available  means  to  bring  it  to  a  swift 
and  decisive  end.  War's  very  object  is  vic- 
tory— not  prolonged  Indecision. 


There  seem  to  be  among  your  advisers 
those  who  fear  what  China  will  do  and  rec- 
ommend to  you  a  course  of  action  which 
would  appease  Red  China.  Those  who  so  ad- 
vise you  are  blind  to  every  clear  lesson  of 
history. 

The  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  in  1968  and  the 
shooting  down  of  an  American  unarmed  re- 
connaissance aircraft  on  16  April  1869  would 
never  have  taken  place  except  for  the  ap- 
parently Indefensible  position  we  take  in 
Viet  Nam.  All  other  nations,  friend  and  foe 
alike,  are  now  looking  on  us  as  a  gutless 
paper  tiger  instead  of  a  world  leader. 

If  this  policy  continues,  we  will  be  sub- 
jected to  an  interminable  series  of  htunllia- 
tions  which  include  acts  of  piracy  and  acts 
of  war. 

One  of  my  British  friends  recently  asked 
me  why  we  were  so  concerned  about  the 
spread  of  conmiunlsm  In  Southeast  Asia 
when  we  were  oblivious  to  a  total  Commu- 
nist take-over  90  miles  from  the  United 
States  mainland.  I  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  rea&sunog 
facts  to  which  I  do  not  have  access.  If  there 
are.  arrange  for  these  facts  to  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  me.  I  shall  keep  Inviolate  their  clas- 
sified status,  but  I  need  such  facts  in  order 
to  give  some  kind  of  assurance  to  the  people 
whom  I  represent. 

I  feel  that  the  Paris  negotiations  are  a 
farce  at  best  and  a  fraud  at  worst.  They  seem 
to  be  doing  nothing  but  prolonging  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  This  country  canrust  survive  a  pro- 
longed war  In  Southeast  Asia  or  a  resump- 
tion of  ihe  Korean  War.  and  we  are  peril- 
ously close  to  having  to  engage  In  both  si- 
multaneously. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  your  deci- 
sion to  achieve  a  military  victory  or  to  with- 
draw. I  can  no  longer  support  a  continuation 
of  the  present  no-wln  policy. 

This  letter  is  not  being  written  to  serve 
as  a  springboard  for  a  public  statement.  It 
is  written  because  I  think  the  future  of  our 
country  demands  that  I  write  It  to  you. 

I  believe  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  reply  from 
you  because  I  need  some  answers  for  ques- 
tions which  my  constituents  ask  me. 

With  great  respect  and  high  esteem,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoHK  J.  Plynt.  Jr., 
Member   of  Congress. 

Since  Jime  1966  my  friends  and  con- 
stituents have  Eisked  me:  "What  have 
you  done  about  the  Vietnam  war  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do  either  win  it  or 
stop  it?" 

I  have  replied  that  I  have  done  all  I 
could. 

I  have  explained  to  them  that  this  is 
an  undeclared  presidential  war  and  that 
I  have  expressed  my  views  and  trans- 
mitted their  views  to  the  President. 

My  views  and  theirs  have  been  ignored 
and  now  that  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
ca.st  a  vote  which  I  believe  expresses 
those  views,  I  hereby  cast  it  and  vote 
•no." 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Landrttm)  . 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the 
statement  made  by  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  John  Plynt. 

Prom  long  discussions  with  him  over 
the  past  several  months  I  know  the  de- 
cision he  has  reached  and  the  announce- 
ment he  has  made  here  of  his  position  on 
the  vote  has  been  an  agonizing  one  to 
reach.  In  these  discussions  I  have 
reached  the  same  decision  and  it  likewise 
has  been  a  difficult  one  for  me.  But.  I  am 
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convinced  not  only  for  the  reasons  an- 
nounced by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
ui  the  well  but  moreover  for  the  reason 
[hat  I  believe  we  have  needed  for  a  long 
tune  to  retrieve  from  the  Executive  the 
power  to  commit  a  drafted  army  to  com- 
bat without  a  declaration  of  war  from 
Congress. 

I  believe  that  until  we  do  retrieve  that 
power  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  new 
direction  of  a  foreign  policy  that  this 
Nation  must  have  if  we  are  to  restore 
ourselves  to  a  leading  position  in  the  free 

world. 

I  want  to  congratulate  again  my  friend 
from  Georgia  for  taking  the  time,  for  the 
effort  he  has  made  to  reach  this  decision 
and  for  the  time  he  has  given  me  in  the 
long  discussions  we  have  hswi  in  arriving 
at  a  decision  to,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
careers,  oppose  extension  of  the  draft. 

AMENDMENT    OFTOlia)    BT     MK.    BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    OriXKED    BT    MS.    BINOHAM 

On  page  1.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  thereafter  down  through  line  22  on 
page  1 1  and  Insert  the  following : 

TITLE  I-^NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Service  Act". 


POLICY   AND   INTENT    OF    CONGRESS 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  defense  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
young  men  in  the  United  States  must  serve, 
at  some  time,  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  the  manpower  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Services  are  unlikely  to  be  met  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  that  on- 
going provisions  for  conscription  are  neces- 
-■iary; 

(3)  the  present  Universal  MUitary  Service 
and  Tralnlug  Act,  both  In  conception  and 
administration,  works  grave  and  unneces- 
sary inequities  on  the  lives  of  the  young  men 
required  to  serve  under  it; 

(4)  there  are  many  areas  of  nationally 
valuable  work  to  which  the  market  economy 
and  Oovernment  programs  presently  supply 
inadequate  amounts  of  manpower; 

(5)  young  men  of  draftable  age  have  both 
the  ability  to  serve  effectively  In  these  areas 
aad  an  Idealistic  desire  to  serve  their  coun- 
try through  participation  In  them;  and 

(6)  a  system  of  national  service  which  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  effectively  utilize 
these  high  aspirations  and  to  accomplish 
these  vital  tasks,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  the  military  needs  of  the  United 
Sutes,  is  in  the  greatest  national  Interest. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  policy  and  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  National  Service  Act — 

( 1 )  to  f tUflll  military  manpower  needs  by 
establlshiiig  procedures  for  the  selection  (rf 
men  Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  means  of  a  random  lottery; 

(2)  to  provide  a  free  choice  for  young  men 
between  serving  their  country  In  a  civilian  or 
a  military  capacity,  and  to  provide  within  the 
civilian  category  a  variety  of  choices; 

(3)  to  encourage  civilian  service  regis- 
trants to  become  employed  in  areas  of  social 
need  and  to  work  within  these  areas  In  ways 
which  do  not  interfere  with  the  existing  mar- 
ket and  labor  structure  of  those  areas;  and 

(4)  to  create  a  selection  process  for  the 
military  which  eliminates  the  inequities  in 
the  present  selective  service  system. 

N&nOirAI.  BBTICZ  AOZITCT 

Sk.  103.  (a)  There  U  hereby  eaUbllsbed 
In  the  executive  bruieh  of  the  Government 


an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Nattonal  Serv- 
ice Agency,  and  a  Director  of  Matlonal  Serv- 
ice who  shall  be  the  head  thereof  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  thU  title  as  the  "Director") . 

(b)  The  National  Service  Agency  shall  In- 
clude a  national  headquarters,  such  leglonal 
headquarters  as  shall  be  established  by  the 
President,  and  such  local  placement  centers 
as  BhaU  be  provided  by  the  Preeldent. 

(c)  The  Director  and  three  D^uty  Direc- 
tors shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  oT  the  Pres- 
ident. No  person  on  active  duty  wWh  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  Xte 
considered  eligible  for  appointment  as  Di- 
rector. Deputy  Director,  or  any  other  olBoe  or 
position  within  the  National  Servloe  Agency. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  the  Director  shall  appoint,  and  fix.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  Buchapter  ill  of  chapter  68  at  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  claaslfloatlon 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  the  baslo 
pay  of  such  officers,  agents,  and  employees  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  cury  out  this  title. 

(e)  The  Director  Is  authorieed,  siCbJeot  to 
the  avaUabUlty  of  funds  appropriated  for 
such  purposes,  to  jHoeure  such  space,  per- 
sonnel, and  other  material  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(f)  Within  the  National  Service  Agency 
there  shall  be  establUhed  three  divisions, 
each  headed  hy  a  Deputy  Director  appointed 
under  subsection  (c).  These  divisions  are — 

(1)  the  Civilian  Servloe  IMvlslon  whlidx 
shall  be  responslhle  for  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  civilian  service  as 
established  by  this  title; 

(2)  the  Military  Lottery  Division  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
administration  tit  the  system  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  military  needs  as  provided  for  in 
section  110  of  this  title; 

(3)  the  Registration  and  Placement  Divi- 
sion, which  shall  be  responsible  for  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  all  local  place- 
ment centers  as  established  In  section  118 
(b)  of  this  title. 

The  Deputy  Director  In  charge  of  Registra- 
tion and  Placement  shall  also  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  appointment,  within  each  regional 
center  as  authorlzied  In  section  103(b)  of  this 
Act,  of  a  Regional  Registration  and  Place- 
ment Administrator. 

(g)  Each  Eteglonal  BeglstraUon  axid  Place- 
ment Administrator  shall  appoint  a  civilian 
board  for  his  region,  none  of  whose  memters 
shall  be  employees  of  the  National  Service 
Agency,  to  handle  claims  as  provided  for  In 
sections  106(a)(4).  106(b)  (2),  axxd  107(b), 
and  shall  appoint  such  hearing  ezaminen 
who  shall  hear  testimony,  make  flndlms  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and  arrive  at  a 
decision  as  to  the  merits  of  any  registrant's 
claim.  A  registrant  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  any  such  decision  to  the  regional 
board  as  provided  In  section  107. 


SELECTION  or  QnAunxD  occupations 

Sec.  104.  (a)  With  the  assistance  of  such 
advisory  committees  as  the  Director  may 
establish,  the  Director  shall  from  time  to 
time  promulgate  regulations  establishing 
specific  occupational  categories  in  which 
civilian  service  registrants  may  serve. 

(b)  An  occupation  shall  be  deemed  suit- 
able under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
If— 

(1)  the  occupation  is  of  substantial  social 
benefit  to  the  community.  Nation,  or  foreign 
nations  wherein  the  registrants  are  to  per- 
form their  service; 

(2)  Federal  participation  In  the  occupa- 
tional area  is  constitutionally  permissible 
under  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution; 

(3)  participation  of  registrants  In  the  oc- 
cupation will  not  Interfere  unreasonably 
with  the  availability  and  the  terms  of  em- 
ployments  of   nonregistrant  employees; 


(4)  registrants  are  able  to  meet  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  educational  qualifications 
that  the  occupation  requires;  and 

(5)  the  occupation  Is  In  other  respect 
suitable  to  the  goals  of  thU  title. 

(c)  Suitable  occupations  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  Jobs  In  the  employ  of — 

(1)  State.  Federal,  and  local  government 
agencies; 

(2)  Public,  private,  and  parochial  schools; 

(3)  Nonprofit  hospitals; 

(4)  Law  enforcement  agencies; 

(51    Penal  and  probation  systems;   and 

(0)  Private,  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
principal  purpose  Is  social  service. 

Suitable  occupations  shall  not  Include 
jobs  In  the  employ  of — 

(1)  profitmaklng  business  organizations; 

(2)  labor  xmlons; 

(8)   partisan  political  organizations; 

(4)  organizations  engaged  in  reUglous 
functions; 

(5)  domestic  or  personal  service  companies 
or  organizations;  and 

(6)  commercial  farms. 

(d)  (1)  Any  action  for  the  issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  any  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  Director  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  initiated  by 
a  proposal  made  (A)  by  the  Director  on  his 
own  imtlatlve,  or  (B)  by  petition  of  any 
interested  person,  showing  reasonable 
grounds  therefor,  filed  with  the  Director.  The 
Director  shall  publish  such  proposal  and 
shall  afford  all  Interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views  th«-eon.  orally 
or  m  writing.  As  soon  as  practicable  there- 
after, the  Director  shall  by  order  act  upon 
such  proposal  and  shall  make  such  order 
public.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  2 
of  this  subsection,  the  order  shall  become 
effective  at  svich  time  as  may  be  specified 
therein,  but  not  prior  to  the  day  following 
the  last  day  on  which  Obiectlons  may  be 
filed  under  such  paragraph. 

(2)  On  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  on  which  an  order  entered  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is  made 
public,  any  person  claiming  that  he  wlU  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  order  If  placed  In 
effect  may  file  objections  thereto  with  the 
Director  specifying  with  particularity  the 
provisions  of  the  order  deemed  objectionable, 
stating  the  grounds  therefor,  and  requesting 
a  public  hearing  upon  such  objections.  Un- 
til final  action  upon  such  objections  Is  taken 
by  the  Director  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  fiUng  of  such  objections  shall 
operate  to  stay  the  effectiveness  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  order  to  which  the  objections 
are  made.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
time  for  filing  objections  has  expired  the 
Director  shall  publish  a  notice  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  specifying  those  parts  of  the 
order  which  have  been  stayed  by  the  filing 
of  objections  and.  If  no  objections  have  been 
filed,  stating  that  fact. 

(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  such  re- 
quest for  a  pubUc  hearing,  the  Director, 
after  due  notice,  shall  hold  such  a  public 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence 
relevant  and  material  to  the  Issues  raised  by 
such  objections.  At  the  hearing,  any  Inter- 
ested person  may  be  heard  In  person  or  by 
representative.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
completion  of  the  hearing,  the  Director  shaU 
by  order  act  upon  such  objections  and  make 
such  order  pubUc.  Buch  order  shall  be  based 
only  on  substantial  evidence  of  record  at 
such  hearing  and  shall  set  forth,  as  part 
of  the  order,  detailed  findings  of  fact  on 
which  the  order  Is  based.  The  Director  shall 
specify  in  the  order  the  date  on  which  It  shall 
take  effect,  except  that  It  shall  not  be  made 
to  take  effect  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after 
its  publication  unless  the  Director  finds  that 
emergency  conditions  exist  necessitating  an 
earlier  effective  date.  In  which  event  the 
Director  shall  specify  in  taie  order  Its  find- 
ings as  to  such  conditions. 

(e)  (1)   Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
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affected  by  such  order  If  placed  In  effect  may 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after 
such  order  la  Issued  flle  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial  review  of 
such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Director  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  It  for  that  purpose.  The  Director 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Director 
based  Its  order. 

(2)  IX  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Director,  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  (and  evidence  In  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Director,  and 
to  be  adduced  upon  the  bearing,  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  court  may  deem  proper.  The  Director 
may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  It  shall  flle  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  and  its  recom- 
mendation, If  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  its  original  order,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
order,  or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently.  If  the  order  of 
the  Director  refuses  to  Issue,  amend,  or  re- 
peal a  regulation  and  such  order  Is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  the  court  shall  by  its 
Judgment  order  the  Director  to  take  action 
with  respect  to  such  regulation,  in  accordance 
with  law.  The  findings  of  the  Director  as  to 
the  ftkcts.  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  such 
order  of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

(5)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  from  time  to  time 
solicit  Information  from  all  public  and 
private  employers  who  are  authorized  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  participate  in  the  civilian  service 
program  on — 

(1)  what  types  of  Jobs,  whether  existing 
or  newly  created  for  dvlUan  aervloe  regis- 
trants, each  employer  would  propose  to  have 
filled  by  registrants  within  the  employer's 
organization; 

(3)  how  many  of  each  type  of  Job  the  em- 
ployer believes  he  could  usefully  fill; 

(3)  what  effect  civilian  service  registrants 
would  have  on  his  emploment,  aisd  particu- 
larly hiring,  practices;  and 

(4)  what  physical,  mental,  and  educational 
qualifications  the  employer  would  require 
for  civilian  service  registrants  filling  these 
Jobs. 

(g)  The  Director  shall  certify  specific  Jobs 
as  qualified  for  emplojrnient  suitable  for 
Civilian  Service  Corps  employment  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  under  subsections  (a) ,  (b) ,  (c) , 
and  (d)  of  this  section.  The  Director  shall 
appoint  hearing  officers  who  shall  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  written  request  of  any  employer  or 
registrant  adversely  affected  by  a  decision  of 
the  Director  as  to  the  suitability  of  a  spe- 
cific Job  as  Civilian  Service  Corps  employ- 
ment. The  registrant  or  employer  may  appeal 
the  decision  of  a  hearing  examiner  to  the 
appropriate  regional  board,  as  provided  la 
section  113  (f).  within  tlirlty  days  of  receiv- 
ing notice  thereof.  The  decision  of  the  re- 
gional board  may  be  reviewed  by  tbe  Director 


at  the  request  of  the  registrant  or  employer. 
The  decision  of  the  Director  shall  be  final. 

(h)  The  Director  shall  regularly  compile 
lists  on  a  national  basis  of  Job  opportunities 
which  qualify  within  the  occupational  cate- 
gories which  are  currently  available,  so  that 
registrants  shall  have  information  on  Job 
opportunities  throughout  the  Nation.  These 
lists  shall  be  available  to  registrants  at  local 
placement  centers. 

REGISTKATION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  present 
himself  for  and  submit  to  registration  as  the 
local  placement  center  which  serves  the  area 
in  which  he  resides  within  ten  days  after 
the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  his  birth;  ex- 
cept that  all  persons  heretofore  registered 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  or  prior  corresponding  provisions  of  law 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  regis- 
tration requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  Each  local  placement  center  shall,  at 
the  time  of  registration,  provide  each  regis- 
trant with  detailed  information  on  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Agency  as  provided  to  each 
placement  center  by  the  Office  of  the  National 
Director.  This  information  shall  include  but 
is  not  limited  to  a  description  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  military  lottery,  of  enlistment 
opportunities  In  the  Armed  Forces,  a  list  ot 
general  occupational  categories  established 
by  the  National  Commission  pursuant  lu  sec- 
tion 104,  and  a  detailed  list  of  the  actual 
qualified  civilian  service  Jobs  available  In  the 
geographical  area. 

(c)  Each  local  placement  center  shall 
maintain  a  staff  of  counselors  who  shall  in- 
terview registrants  and  explain  the  details 
of  the  operations  of  the  national  service  sys- 
tem. 

(d)  Each  local  placement  center  shall  cause 
each  registrant  to  complete,  or  where  nec- 
essary shall  complete  for  each  registrant, 
such  forms  as  may  be  required  by  regulations 
implementing  this  title,  and  such  informa- 
tion shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Director.  All 
iuformatlon  contained  in  these  records  per- 
taining to  registrants  shall  be  disclosed  only 
to  authorized  employees  of  the  National 
Service  Agency  and  to  the  individual  regis- 
trant. 

SXEMPTIONS     AND    DEFEBUENTS 

Skc.  106.  (a)  The  following  persons  are  ex- 
empt from  participation  In  the  military  lot- 
tery: 

(1 )  Personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard;  cadets  and 
midshipmen  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  and  United 
States  Coast  Ouard  Academy;  students  en- 
rolled In  officer  procurement  programs  at  mil- 
itary colleges  whose  curriculum  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  members  of  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Coast  Guard;  persons  who  served  honor- 
ably on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  members  of  organized  units  of  the 
federally  recognized  National  Ouard,  the  fed- 
erally recognized  Air  National  Ouard,  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  Regular  Army 
Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  or  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  such  members 
and  satisfactorily  participate  In  scheduled 
drills  and  training  periods  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(2)  Persons  found  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  unfit  on  a  permanent  basis,  by  stand- 
ards to  be  prescribed  by  the  President  for  any 
national  service,  either  military  or  civilian, 
under  this  title. 

(3)  Persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Any  person  who  becomes  a 


citizen  of  the  United  States  after  attaining 
the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
before  attaining  the  twenty-fifth  annlversar' 
of  his  birth  shall  be  registered  and  treated 
in  all  respects  as  if  he  had  attained  the  sev- 
enteenth anniversary  of  his  birth  on  the 
date  of  his  naturalization,  except  that  his 
liabilny  for  service  under  this  title  shall  not 
extend  beyond  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

( 4 )  ( A )  During  any  period  other  than  the 
l)eriod  oi  a  war  declared  by  Congress,  per- 
sons who,  by  reason  of  training  and  belief, 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  any  participa- 
tion In  the  national  service  system  established 
by  this  title. 

(B)  During  the  period  of  a  war  declared  by 
Congress,  persons  who  by  reason  of  training 
and  beUef.  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
participation  In  war  In  any  form. 

( C )  In  order  to  establish  conscientious  op- 
position under  subparagraph  (A),  a  regis- 
trant must  prove  by  a  clear  preponderance  ol 
the  evidence  that  service  in  general  in  a 
military  and  civilian  capacity  would  be  a 
violation  of  his  most  profound  convictions. 
In  order  to  establish  conscientious  objection 
under  .subparagraph  iB),  a  registrant  must 
prove  by  a  clear  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence tiiat  participation  In  war  In  any  form 
would  be  a  violation  of  his  most  profound 
convictions.  Whether  an  Individual  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  de- 
lermlned  pursuant  to  the  procedure  as  pro- 
vided in  section  107. 

(b)(1)  The  following  persons  shall  be  de- 
ferred, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  from  participation  in  the  military 
lottery: 

I  .\  \  Persons  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  instruction  at  a  high  school 
or  similar  Institution  of  learning  shall  be 
deferred  until  graduation  or  until  the  end  of 
the  sixth  academic  year  spent  following  com- 
pletion of  grade  eight  or  the  equivalent 
i^ade  levels  thereof 

(B)  Persons  found  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  unfit  on  a  temporary  basis,  under 
standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President, 
for  any  national  service,  military  or  civilian, 
under  this  title,  shall  be  deferred  for  such 
time  as  that  condition  of  unfitness  shall  con- 
tinue. 

(3)  Any  person  granted  a  hardship  defer- 
ment by  the  civilian  board  In  their  region 
pursuant   to   paragraph    (2)    below. 

(2)  A  registrant  may  present.  In  writing,  a 
claim  of  hardship  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
provided  in  section  107  at  any  time  before 
or  during  a  registrant's  participation  In  the 
national  service.  Upon  examination  of  the 
registrant's  claim  of  hardship,  a  civilian  board 
may— 

(A)  reject  the  claim  as  a  whole; 

( B )  determine  that  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance of  a  civilian  service  registrant  as  pro- 
vided for  In  section  13(b)  shall  be  Increased 
to  provide  for  members  of  the  registrant's 
family  who  are  substantially  dependent  upon 
hlni  for  financial  support,  such  Increase  not 
to  exceed  $4,000  per  year  maximimi;  or 

(C)  determine  that  the  civilian  service 
registrant  be  placed  In  a  civilian  service  Job 
If  one  la  reasonably  available  which  will  en- 
able him  to  reside  with  those  members  of 
his  family  who  are  substantially  dependent 
upon  him  for  personal  servlce.s  or  for  other 
forms  of  personal  assistance;  or 

( D)  upon  a  finding  of  hardship  and  a  find- 
ing that  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  are  in- 
sufficient either  alone  or  applied  together  to 
provide  adequately  for  members  of  the  reg- 
istrant's family  who  are  substantially  de- 
pendent upon  him  determine  that  the  regis- 
trant be  granted  a  hardship  deferment  from 
national  service  for  as  long  as  necessary;  ex- 
cept that  upon  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  a  registrant  deferred  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  have  partici- 
pated In  the  military  lottery  and  not  to  have 
been  selected  during  his  period  of  liability. 
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SBC.  107.  (a)  Each  registrant  aball  be  clas- 
sified according  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Director  by  the  local  placement  cen- 
ter where  he  Is  registered  aa.  tbe  basis  of 
information  supplied  by  the  registrant  to 
the  local  placement  center.  Whenever  a  regla- 
tiant's  status  changes  so  that  he  belleveB 
tbat  he  is  entitled  to  a  clasBlAcatlon  differ- 
ent from  that  which  has  been  previously  as- 
signed him.  he  shall  apply  to  the  local  place- 
ment center  by  alleging  In  writing  the  facte 
which  he  believes  entitled  him  to  a  different 
duBlflcatlon. 

(bl  A  registrant  may  appeal  his  classifica- 
tion by  notlfjrlng  the  civilian  bc«rd  appointed 
by  the  Regional  Registration  and  Placement 
Administrator  of  that  region  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103(g)  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day 
after  receiving  notice  of  any  dasslflcatlon  by 
the  local  placement  center.  The  clTUlan  board 
RbaU  refer  all  appeals  to  a  hearing  examiner 
u  provided  for  In  section  108(g)  to  bear 
testimony,  make  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law,  and  arrive  at  a  decision  as 
to  tbe  merits  of  the  registrant's  dalm.  Tbe 
hearing  shall  be  held  as  close  to  tbe  area  In 
which  the  registrant  resides  as  Is  practicable. 

(c)  The  registrant  may  appeal  Ma.t  deci- 
sion of  tbe  hearing  examiner  to  his  civilian 
board  within  thirty  days  of  reoelving  noiloe 
thereof.  The  civilian  board  shall  reTtow  the 
whole  record  and  affirm  the  hearing  exam- 
iner's decision  only  If  supported  by  reliable, 
probative,  and  substantial  evidence.  At  its 
discretion,  the  board  may  hear  further  testi- 
mony. 

(d)  Decisions  of  the  civilian  boards  may  be 
appealed  by  the  registrant  to  the  Director 
whose  standard  of  review  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  of  tbe  civilian  boards,  described  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  A  registrant  who  appeals  his  dasslflca- 
tlon shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  and  to  have 
Uie  right  to  counsel  at  all  stages  of  the  ap- 
peal process.  The  National  Service  Agency 
shall,  at  Its  own  expense,  provide  a  lawyer 
for  those  unable  to  afford  counsel.  The  hear- 
ing examiner  shall  determine  whether  tbe 
registrant  is  capable  of  p>aylng  all,  some,  or 
none  of  the  cost  of  counsel.  His  decision  rtiall 
be  subject  to  af^eal. 

ELECTION  or  S^VICE   OPTION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Unless  exempted  as  provided 
In  section  106  of  this  title,  each  registrant 
(Including  those  with  deferments)  on  or  be- 
fore ten  days  prior  to  his  attaining  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  sbedl  notify  In  'writing  his 
local  placement  center  of  his  election  to  en- 
list in  the  Armed  Forces,  to  participate  in 
the  military  lottery,  or  to  partldpate  in  the 
civilian  service  prograzzL 

(b)  Any  registrant  who  elects  to  enlist  in 
tbe  Armed  Forces  may  have  his  entry  into 
■otive  service  postponed  by  tbe  Director  if 
the  Director  finds  that  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  training  prop>osed  to  be  tindertaken 
by  the  registrant  would  enhance  his  potential 
contribution  to  the  mission  of  the  Armed 
Poroes,  but  a  postponement  granted  hereun- 
der shall  end  at  the  close  of  the  forty-eighth 
month  after  the  month  in  which  granted 
(which  may  not  be  before  or  Indude  the 
month  In  which  the  registrant  graduates 
from  high  school  or  similar  institution  of 
learning) ,  or  at  the  time  the  registrant  suc- 
cessfully completes  or  otherwise  ceases  to 
engage  in  suoh  education  or  training,  whleh- 
ever  first  oocun. 

(c)  (1)  Any  Individual  who  elects  to  enlist 
In  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  section 
108(a)  and  who  postpones  his  service  pur- 
suant to  section  108(b)  may,  upon  request 
to  and  approval  of  the  Dlreotor,  transfer  to 
the  civilian  service  program. 

(2)  Any  Individual  who  elects  to  partici- 
pate in  the  civilian  service  program  piu'suant 
to  section  108(a)  and  who  postpones  his 
service  pursuant  to  section  111  (a)  may,  upon 


request   to   and   approval   of  the   Dlreotor, 
transfer  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  forms  provided  for 
the  section  106(d)  above,  -lAie  local  placement 
center  shall  Unmedlately  cause  tbe  names 
and  registration  number  of  each  registrant 
selecting  the  military  lottery  option  to  be 
sent  to  the  Deputy  Director  in  charge  of  tbe 
MUltary  Lottery  Division.  Only  those  regis- 
trants who  have  selected  the  military  lottery 
under  section  loe(a)  or  those  who  have  been 
p>laced  In  the  military  lottery  as  provided  in 
section  118(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  proceosed 
as  provided  In  section  110  of  this  title. 

LENGTH  or  snvicx 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Each  person  selected  through 
the  military  lottery  for  service  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  serve 
in  active  training  and  service  for  a  p>erlod  of 
twenty- four  consecutive  months,  tinless 
sooner  released,  transferred,  or  discharged  In 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  I>BfenBe. 

(b)  Each  person  electing  partldpatlon  in 
the  civilian  service  sh&U  serve  in  active  train- 
ing and  service  for  that  period  of  time  which 
the  Director  Shall  deem  appropriate  for  the 
pxtrtlcular  occupational  category  into  which 
that  person  has  been  placed;  except  that  no 
person  shall  be  required  to  pMuHclpate  in 
active  service  in  the  civilian  service  for  less 
than  the  period  served  by  those  participating 
In  the  military  lottery  or  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  consecutive  months. 

OPXaATION  or  the  VajTAKT   LOTTBT 

Sac.  110.  (a)  The  Director  of  13ie  National 
Service  Agency  shall  establish  under  this 
title  procedures  for  the  selection  of  men  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by 
means  of  a  random  lottery  oif  those  Individ- 
uals who  have  elected  under  the  provisions 
of  section  108(a)  to  p>artlclpate  in  the  mili- 
tary lottery. 

(b)  The  lottery  shall  proceed  by  means  of 
random  selection.  The  random  selection 
method  will  tise  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
days  to  represent  the  birthdays  (month  and 
day  only)  of  all  registrants  who  have  elected 
to  be  placed  in  the  lottery  pool.  On  a  date 
to  be  selected  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Service  Agency  once  each  year  the  lottery 
shall  be  conducted  selecting  In  a  random 
manner  each  day  of  the  year  for  every  man 
who  has  since  the  last  such  lottery  been 
placed  In  the  lottery  pool.  On  the  same  date, 
a  supplemental  drawing  will  be  conduoted 
to  determine  alphabetically  the  random  se- 
lecting sequence  by  Initial  letter  in  surname 
among  registrants  who  have  the  same  birth- 
day. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  period- 
ically notify  the  Director  of  the  National 
Service  Agency  and  the  Deputy  Director  In 
charge  of  the  military  lottery  of  the  number 
of  registrants  required  to  fill  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  The  Director  shall  Issue  orders  to 
report  for  Induction  to  that  number  of  indi- 
viduals In  the  order  that  their  blrthdates  and 
names  were  selected  In  the  military  lottery. 
Each  registrant  shall  remain  in  the  Iot>tery 
pool  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  following 
the  date  of  the  lottery  selection  for  which 
he  Is  eligible. 

(d)  A  registrant  who  has  received  an  order 
to  report  for  induction  but  who  has  been 
granted  a  deferment  under  section  106(b) 
or  under  a  procedure  established  by  the 
Armed  Forces,  shall  have  his  induction  order 
stayed  indefinitely  but  shall  have  his  defer- 
ment reviewed  each  year  thereafter  until 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth  by 
the  board  which  originally  granted  his  de- 
ferment. If  It  is  determined  that  the  regis- 
trant can  no  longer  qualify  for  a  deferment. 
the  induction  shall  be  reactivated.  When  the 
registrant  reaches  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  his  Induction  order  «hall 
be  permanently  canceled. 

(e)  Any  registrant  who  Is  discharged  from 


the  dvUlan  service  program  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  118(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
have  his  name  and  birthdate  placed  in  the 
random  selection  which  next  occurs  following 
the  date  of  his  discharge  from  the  civilian 
service  program  and  shall  remain  eligible 
for  a  period  of  twelve  numths  thereafter. 

civn.iAN  anvics  jobs 

Sec.  111.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
registrant  who  has  elected  to  serve  in  the 
civilian  service  within  six  months  of  his  elec- 
tion of  dvlllan  service  or  within  six  months 
after  his  deferment  under  section  106(b)  has 
expired,  whichever  Is  later,  either — 

(1)  to  locate  and  become  employed  as  a 
full-time  employee  in  a  Job  which  has  quali- 
fied for  participation  in  the  civilian  service 
either  upon  previous  application  of  the  em- 
ployer or  upon  application  of  the  registrant, 
as  provided  In  section  104;  or 

(2)  if  unable  to  become  employed  under 
(1),  to  Join  the  Civilian  Service  Corps  p)ro- 
vlded  for  In  section  112;  except  that  a  regis- 
trant may  not  elect  to  enroll  in  the  Civilian 
Service  Corps  until  two  months  after  his 
election  or  the  expiration  of  his  deferment, 
whichever  Is  later; 

except  that  a  registrant  may  have  his  duty 
to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  sus- 
peiKled  by  the  Director  if  the  Director  finds 
that  a  program  of  education  or  training  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  registrant 
would  enhance  his  potential  contribution  to 
the  mission  of  the  Civilian  Service  Division, 
but  a  suspension  granted  hereunder  shall 
end  at  the  close  of  the  forty-eighth  month 
after  the  month  in  which  granted  (which 
may  not  be  before  or  Include  the  month  In 
which  the  registrant  graduates  from  high 
school  or  similar  Institution  of  learning) ,  or 
at  the  time  the  registrant  successfully  com- 
pletes or  otherwise  ceases  to  engage  in  such 
education  or  training,  whichever  first  oc- 
curs. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  registrant 
who  has  selected  a  Job  or  a  program  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  above  to  renuiln  satis- 
factorily employed  or  enrolled  for  a  period 
of  time  determined  by  the  Director  for  the 
the  partlctilar  occupational  category  or 
program  in  which  the  registrant  Is  employed 
or  emvlled  as  provided   In  section   109(b). 

(c)  Public  non -Federal  and  private  em- 
ployers who  have  employed  civilian  service 
registrants  shall  have  the  authority  at  all 
times  to  accept,  reject,  conditionally  accept, 
or  dismiss  any  Individual  civilian  service 
registrant;  except  that  If  It  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  civilian  service  that  any  regis- 
trant was  rejected  or  dismissed  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  then 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  declare  under 
procedures  provided  In  section  104  that  the 
public  or  private  employer  be  disqualified 
from  inclusion  on  the  offldal  list  of  civilian 
service  Jobs.  The  employer  shall  be  author- 
ized to  reapply  for  qualification  under  pro- 
cedures provided  in  section  104. 

(d)  When  any  dvlllan  service  registrant 
withdraws  or  Is  dismissed  from  a  civilian  serv- 
ice Job,  and  it  Is  determined  by  a  hearing, 
as  provided  for  in  section  119,  that  the  regis- 
trant Is  to  continue  In  the  civilian  service, 
then  the  registrant  shall  report  to  the  local 
placement  center  nearest  to  his  current  place 
of  residence,  within  ten  days  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  hearing,  in  order  to  be  assigned 
to  a  new  Job  or  Federal  program  for  the 
duration  of  his  time  obligation. 

CrVIUAN    SXKVICX    CORPS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Civilian  Service  Corps  which  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Corps  Administrator 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director.  The 
Corp>8  Administrator  shall  be  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Civilian  Service  Division.  The  Civilian 
Service  Corps  shall  train  and  employ  regis- 
trants who  elected  civilian  service  and  who 
having    not    found    employment    in    a    Job 
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which  qualified  for  the  clvUlaa  service.  Joined 
or  were  deemed  to  have  lolned  the  Civilian 
Service    Corps. 

lb)  In  order  to  oi>erate  the  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Corps,  the  Director  Ls  authorized — 

( 1 1  to  establish  any  or  all  new  facilities. 
Including  new  construction  necessary  for 
the    operation    of    the    Corps; 

1 2)  to  establish  necessary  provisions  for 
housing  cf  the  registrants  enrolled  in  the 
Corps: 

(3)  to  provide  whatever  is  necessary  to 
Insure  for  the  proper  medical  care  of  the 
registrants  enrolled  In  the  Corps,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  utilization  of  armed 
services  medical  facilities: 

14)  To  request  and  utilize  the  services  of 
any  or  all 

(A)  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(B)  agencies,  departments,  or  units  of  re- 
gional. State,  county,  municipal,  or  town 
governments:  and 

(C)  trade  organizations,  charitable  orga- 
nizations, educational  institutions,  any  other 
private  or  public  organization  or  group  or 
anv  person  or  group  of  persons 

(5)  to  establish  within  the  Corps  pro- 
grams for  registrants  who  come  from  deprived 
backgrounds,  which  prograras  shall  be  es- 
sentially educational  and  training  In  scope 
and  designed  to  enable  the  registrants  to  en- 
ter productive  employment  for  the  remainder 
of  their  civlllpn  service  and  thereafter. 

.u)DmoN.\L  .^rTHoarry  of  the  director 

Sec.  113.  In  addition  to  the  authority 
granted  in  section  112,  the  Director  Is  au- 
thorized— 

(a  I  to  delegate  any  authority  vested  In  hlni 
under  this  title  and  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
delegation  of  any  authority; 

ib)  to  establish  a  procedure  for  compen- 
sating all  volunteers.  Such  procedure  shall 
provide  that  non-Federal  employers  of  vol- 
unteers must  pay  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  same  wage  paid  by  the  employer  to  non- 
volunteers  performing  the  same  or  similar 
work  or  the  minimum  wage,  whichever  is 
greater,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  compensate  all  volunteers  at  a  rate 
equal  to  a  subsistance  allowance  based  on 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  geographical  areas  in 
which  the  volunteers  work; 

(C)  to  establish  procedures  to  protect  all 
volunteers  from  discrimination  by  any  em- 
ployer because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin; 

(d)  to  utilize,  when  necessary,  the  services 
of  all  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

(ej  to  establish  such  regional  review  boards 
as  may  t>e  necessary  to  hear  appeskls  as  pro- 
vided for  in  sections  104(g)  and  107(c). 

(f)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

.APPLICATION    OF   PKOVISIONS   OF    FEDERAL    LAW 

REGISTRANTS    NOT    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES;     IND- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT   LAWS  INAPPLICABLE 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  title,  a  registrant  in 
the  civilian  service  program  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  re- 
lating to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensa- 
tion, leave,  unemployment  compensation 
and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(h)  Registrants  in  the  civilian  sen-Ice  pro- 
gram shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  of  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.), 
and  any  service  performed  by  an  individual  as 
a  registrant  shall  be  deemed  for  such  pur- 
poses to  be  performed  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States. 

(cHl>  Registrants  in  the  civilian  service 
program  shall  for  the  purposes  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Employee's  Compen- 
sation Act.  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees 


of  the  United  states  witliln  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "employee"  as  defined  in  section  790 
of  title  5   and   the  provisions  thereof  shall 
apply  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A»  The  term  performance  of  duty"  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  a  registrant — 

(It  while  on  authorized  leave:  or 

(li)  while  absent  from  his  assigned  post  uf 
duty,  except  while  participating  in  an  au- 
thorized activity. 

(Bt  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly 
pay  actually  paid  by  the  employer  shall  be 
used. 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  ol  the  injured 
registrant  is  terminated. 

POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  ACTIVITY IN- 
QUIRIES CONCERNING  POLITICAL  AFFILIATION 
AND  BELIEF 

Skc.  115.  No  dlscrimlnaUon  shall  be  exer- 
cised, threatened,  or  promised  b>  any  person 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment against  or  in  favor  oi  any  registrant 
in,  or  any  applicant  for  enrollment  In,  the 
civilian  service  program  because  of  Ms  po- 
litical amilatlon,  beliefs,  or  activities. 

KEFOaTS    BY    EMPLOYXSS 

Sec.  116.  Each  employer  (.whether  public 
or  private)  of  civilian  service  registrant  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Director,  In  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Director  shall  require, 
whenever  a  registrant  leaves  or  is  removed 
from  his  employ.  Except  In  cases  ot  the  nor- 
mal expiration  of  a  registrant's  obligated 
service,  such  report  shall  state  in  detail  the 
circumstancee  of,  and  reasons  for,  such 
termination. 

CATEGORIES     OF     REMOVALS     FROM     JOB;      EFFECT 

Sbc.  117.  Each  civilian  service  registrant 
shall  possess  the  same  rights  of  employment 
security  against  his  employer  as  are  enjoyed 
against  such  employer  by  other  employees  of 
similar  rank  and  length  of  service.  Any  regis- 
trant who  Is  removed  from  a  Job  Isecause  cf 
Its  abolition,  or  for  .^ny  other  reason  not  re- 
flecting negatively  on  his  p>erformance,  shall 
not  be  corusldered  to  have  violated  his  obli- 
gation with  the  service;  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  withdrawn  without  prejudice; 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  new  Jobs 
within  the  service  for  whicii  he  is  qualified. 
If  a  registrant  removed  for  any  other  reason 
(herelnarter  referred  to  "for  cause") ,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  disciplinary  action  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Agency. 

ADVERSE    ACTIONS    BY    THE    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Adverse  action  against  a  civil- 
ian service  registrant  shall  be  begun  by  the 
Director  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  ^>ecial  re- 
port from  the  registrant's  Mnployer  support- 
ing the  registrants  removal  from  his  Job  for 
oause  or  announcing  the  registrant's  unau- 
thorized departure  from  bis  Job. 

(b)  Adverse  actions  against  a  registrant 
may  include  the  imposition  of  such  disci- 
plinary sanctions,  up  to  and  including  dis- 
missal from  the  civilian  service  with  l06s  of 
any  benefits  which  wotUd  accrue  as  a  result 
of  completion  of  eervlce,  as  the  Director  or 
his  authorized  representative  shall  deem  nec- 
essary. A  registrant  who  is  dismissed  from 
the  civlllaa  service  as  the  result  of  an  adverse 
action  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to 
participate  in  the  next  military  lottery  whose 
date  of  drawing,  as  provided  in  section  110 
(b) .  is  after  the  date  of  dismissal;  except  that 
any  such  registrant  who  has  completed  at 
least  half  of  his  required  length  of  service 
in  the  civilian  service  before  his  dismissal, 
and  has  t>een  selected  by  the  lottery,  shall  be 
required  to  serve  only  one  year  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

( c )  A  registrant  may  be  dismlBsed  from  the 
civlllaa  service  only  under  circumstances  in- 


volving Willi  ul  disobedience,  insubordinate 
conduct,  conviction  of  a  felony  or  highly  un- 
.saiii^f.tctory  performance. 

(d)  Sanctions  imjxjsed  by  the  Director 
against  a  registrant  for  misconduct  shall  not 
impair  .any  rights  of  action,  public  or  pri- 
vate, criminal  or  civil,  iiccrulng  to  any  other 
party  against  such  volunteer  by  reason  of  his 
misconduct. 

«e)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures 
for  the  administrative  release  of  registrants 
from  the  civilian  service  for  reasons  of  health 
or  hardship,  where  the  documented  basis  in 
fact  for  the  claim  would  be  at  least  sufficient 
to  confer  an  exemption  from  the  obligation 
to  ser\e.  Action  leading  to  such  a  release  may 
be  initiated  either  by  the  registrant  con- 
cerned or  by  the  civilian  service.  A  registrant 
so  released  shall  remain  eligible  for  all  bene- 
fits normally  accruing  to  those  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  their  service. 

ADVERSE   ACTIONS PROCEDURES 

Sec.  119.  (a)  TTie  Director  shall  establish 
and  lmf)08e  administrative  sanctions,  up  to 
and  Including  dismissal  from  the  civilian 
service  by  adverse  action,  to  punish  any  regis- 
trant who  falls  to  fulfill  his  obligation.  He 
sliall  promulgate  a  code  of  sanctions  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  by 
regTilatlon. 

(b)  There  shall  be  created  In  the  National 
Service  Agency  a  Legal  Corps.  All  members  of 
the  Liegal  Corps  shall  be  members  of  the  bar 
of  at  least  one  State.  Members  of  the  Legal 
Corps  shall  preside  over  each  and  every  dis- 
ciplinary hearing  and  each  and  every  appeal 
therefrom.  The  Legal  Corps  shall  be  divided 
into  a  Hearing  Division  and  an  Appeals 
Division. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedure 
for  conducting  a  full  and  impartial  hearing 
in  any  case  where  adverse  action  against  a 
volunteer  is  contemplated  or  has  been  taken 
by  the  National  Service  Agency.  Such  a  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  at  the  request  of  the  reg- 
istrant; no  registrant  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  civilian  service  without  such  a 
hearing.  One  member  of  the  Hearing  Divi- 
sion of  the  Legal  Corps  shall  preside  over 
each  such  hearing,  and  shall  interpret  the 
law  and  the  facts  in  reaching  a  verdict  and 
In  Imposing  or  upholding  such  sanctions  as 
are  found  warranted. 

Id)  Any  registrant  whose  punishment  Is 
lmix)sed  or  sustained  at  a  hearing  held  under 
section  I19(c>  of  this  Title  may  take  an  ap- 
peal in  writing  to  the  Appeals  Division  of 
the  Legal  Corps  within  ten  days  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  hearing  Judgment.  The 
Appeals  Division  shall  consider  all  appeals 
expeditiously.  At  its  discretion,  it  shall  hold 
an  appeal  hearing  which  may  make  fres^ 
inquiry  into  both  the  facts  and  the  law  of 
the  case.  Such  a  hearing  shall  be  presided 
over  by  three  members  of  the  Appeals  Divi- 
sion. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  rules 
governing  all  disciplinary  hearings.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  for  the  right  of  the  regis- 
trant to  be  advised  by  counsel,  to  confront 
any  adverse  witnesses,  and  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses.  If  a  registrant  facing 
ft  disciplinary  hearing  or  an  appeal  there- 
from desires  representation  by  legal  counsel 
but  is  unable  to  pay  for  It,  the  civilian  serv- 
ice shall  provide  him  with  the  services  of  an 
attorney  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  at  least  one  State  and  is  not  employed  by 
the  civilian  service,  at  no  cost  to  the  regis- 
trant. 

(f)  Any  resident  who  has  abandoned  oi 
i>een  dismissed  from  any  employment  shall 
have  the  right  to  a  hearing  in  order  to  estab- 
lish that  his  service  has  been  satisfactory 
for  completion  of  his  obligation  within  the 
terms  of  section   122  of  this  title. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  120.  la)  .\  person  suffering  legal 
wrong  because  of  action  by  the  National 
Service  Agency  is  entitled  to  Judicial  review 
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such  review  shall  be  within  the  original  ju- 
risdiction of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  by  writ  of  mandamus  as  provided  in 
section  1361  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  There  shall  be  no  Judicial  review  of  ac- 
uons  by  the  National  Service  Agency  or  any 
officer  or  agent  thereof  until  all  admlnistra- 
Uve  remedies  provided  in  this  title  have  been 
exhausted  and  Agency  action  is  final. 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  where  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law.  in- 
terpret constitutional  and  statutory  provi- 
sions, and  determine  the  meaning  and  ap- 
pUcabiliiy  of  the  terms  of  an  Agency  action. 
The  reviewing  court  shall — 

(1)  compel  action  unlawfully  withheld  or 
unreasonably  delayed; 

(2)  bold  unlawful  and  set  aside  actions, 
findings,  and  conclusions  found  to  be — 

(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  not  otherwise  in  accordance  with 
law; 

(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
pjwer,  privilege,  or  immunity; 

(C)  in  excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right; 

(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law;  and 

(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  the  case  when  taken  as  a  whole  and  based 
on  the  entire  record. 

COMPUTATION  OF  TIME  OF  SERVICE 

Sec  121.  All  the  time  spent  by  a  registrant 
from  the  time  of  his  Initial  entry  into  the 
civilian  service  shall  count  toward  satisfac- 
tion of  his  obligation  except — 

(II  time  spent  in  legal  detention  or  in- 
carceration; and 

(2)  time  spent  unemployed  after  volun- 
tary abandonment  of  a  Job  or  dismissal  from 
work  for  cause:  Provided,  however.  That  11 
disciplinary  proceedings  are  instituted  by  the 
civilian  service  as  a  result  of  such  abandon- 
ment or  dismissal  and  the  registrant  is  ac- 
quitted of  fault,  all  the  time  spent  unem- 
ployed after  such  abandonment  or  dismissal 
shall  be  counted  toward  satisfaction  of  his 
obligation. 

ORDER    OF    CALL    IN    EVENT    OF    WAR 

Sec  122.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  for  the  duration  of  any 
period  of  war  declared  by  Congress,  all  per- 
sons subject  to  this  title  shall  be  liable 
for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  shall  be  inducted,  unless  exempt  or  de- 
ferred, for  such  training  and  service  in 
tbe  following  order : 

1 1 )   Volunteers  and  delinquents. 

|2)  Persons  In  the  military  lotterv  pool 
under  section  1 10  of  this  title, 

(3)  Persons  in  civilian  service  under  this 
title,  those  with  least  service  therein  first, 

|4)  Persons  under  age  twenty-six  who  were 
not  Inducted  for  training  and  service  during 
their  twelve-month  period  of  prime  eligi- 
bility in  the  military  lottery  pool;  and 

(5)  Persons  who  have  completed  civilian 
service  under  this  title. 

MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMBNTS 

6ec.  123.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  Unitec 
Slates  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out- 

■  (70)   Director  of  Selective  Service." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"(70)  Director  of  National  Service." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  such  title  5  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■1128)  Deputy  Dlretcors,  National  Service 
Agency  I3)." 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

S£c.  124.  So  much  of  the  positions,  per- 
sonnel, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  or  to  be  made  available  In 
connection  with  the  functions,  powers,  and 


duties  exercised  by  the  Selective  Service 
Sy.-^tem  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  determine  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Director  of  National  Service. 
The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  made  without  reduction  in 
compensation  for  one  year  after  such  trans- 
fer. 

PENALTY 

Sec.  125.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation Issued  under  this  title  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  two  years. 

REPEALER 

Sec.  123.  The  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.)  is  hereby 
repealed 

SAVING   CLAUSE 

Sec.  127.  This  title  does  not  affect  rights 
and  duties  that  matured,  jjenalties  that  were 
incurred,  and  proceedings  that  were  begun, 
before  its  efTective  date. 

SEVERABILITY 

.-)EC  128,  If  a  part  of  this  title  is  invalid, 
all  valid  pans  that  are  severable  from  the 
invalid  pan  remain  jn  effect.  II  a  part  of  this 
title  is  invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its  applica- 
tions, that  part  remains  in  effect  in  all  valid 
applications  that  are  severable  from  the  in- 
valid applications. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

fcEc.  129.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  ovit  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  130.  ,a)  This  title  shall  take  effect 
ninety  days  after  the  Director  of  National 
Service  first  takes  olfice,  or  on  such  prior  date 
after  enactment  of  this  title  as  the  President 
s.iall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

lb)  The  Director  of  National  Service  and 
tha  Deputy  Directors  of  the  National  Service 
Agency  may  i  notwithstanding  subsection 
I  a )  )  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided 
lor  in  this  title,  at  any  time  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Such  officers  shall 
be  compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
office,  at  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  title. 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
their  offices  shall  be  paid  from  funds  avail- 
able for  the  lunctions  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Agency  pursuant  to  this  title. 
TITLE  II— MILITARY  PAY  AND  ACTIVE 
DUTY  STRENGTHS 

Page  20.  line  4,  strike  out  "Sections  4-11 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  "Section  203-210  of 
this  title". 

Redesignate  sections  2  through  14  as  sec- 
tions 201  through  213.  respectively. 

Mr.  BINGHAM  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  since  the  text  of  the 
amendment  appears  in  the  Record  at 
page  8655  and  following. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
intention  at  a  later  stage  to  propose  two 
ameliorating  amendments  to  section  1. 
but  before  doing  that  I  wish  to  offer  to 
this  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  up  or  down  a  proposal  for 
a  total  overhaul  of  the  draft  system.  This 
is  a  proposal  which  I  made  originally 
last  year  and  which  has  attracted  very 
substantial  support  in  this  House  and 
around  the  country.  This  is  incorporated 


in  what  we  have  called  the  National 
Service  Act.  It  presents  a  middle  course 
between  the  all-volunteer  Army  and  the 
continuation  of  the  Selective  Service  sys- 
tem as  we  have  known  it. 

I  apologize  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  presenting  an  amendment 
wliich  is  so  voluminous.  However,  the 
text  of  it  does  appear  at  pages  8655  and 
following  of  the  Record. 

The  essential  element  of  our  National 
Service  plan  is  to  offer  young  men  at  age 
18  three  alternatives:  they  can  sign  up 
and  enlist  for  military  service;  they  can 
enlist  for  some  civilian  service  of  an  ap- 
proved character;  or  they  can  take  their 
chances  on  being  drafted  under  a  lottery 
system. 

This  plan  avoids  many  of  the  grave 
faults  of  the  present  draft  system.  It 
would  get  away  entirely  from  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  determining  CO  status, 
because  any  man  who  felt  deeply  that  he 
was  opposed  to  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
could  undertake  to  perform  civilian  serv- 
ice. It  would  also  eliminate  the  inequities 
of  the  deferment  system,  because  if  he 
signed  up  for  either  military  service  or 
for  civilian  service,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  deferment  for  further  training  of  a 
vocational  character  or  for  further 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
support  that  this  bill  has  attracted  from 
my  colleagues.  It  has  been  cosponsored 
by  Messrs.  Adams,  Addabbo,  Bergiand, 
Byron,  Carey,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Messrs. 
DiNGELL,  PxTLTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Hal- 
pern,  Harrington,  Hathaway,  Hays,  Lk;- 
GETT,  Meeds,  Podell,  Rees,  Roybal, 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Tiernan,  and 
Udall. 

It  has  also  been  endorsed  by  several 
distinguished  publications,  including  the 
Evening  Star  in  Washington,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  the  New  York  Post. 

The  Gallup  poll  made  a  public  survey 
as  to  the  support  for  the  basic  idea  of 
this  bill  and  reported  71  percent  of  the 
American  people  were  in  support  of  it. 

I  believe  the  supporters  of  this  plan 
are  entitled  to  have  this  major  overhaul 
of  the  draft  voted  up  or  down,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  yesterday 
the  all-volunteer  approach  was  rejected. 
Our  plan  would  eUminate  most  of  the 
inequities  of  the  present  system.  It  would 
be  a  workable  system  and  would,  in  ad- 
dition, as  many  commentators  have 
pointed  out,  provide  this  country  with 
a  substantial  reservoir  of  civilian  labor 
for  purposes  that  are  badly  needed.  It 
is  contemplated,  for  example,  under  this 
proposal  that  a  National  Conservation 
Corps  would  be  established  similar  to  the 
CCC  of  the  1930's  to  carry  out  useful 
projects.  Many  other  useful  activities 
could  be  carried  out  under  this  program 
if  approved  by  the  agency  set  up  to  ad- 
minister it. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  evolution 
and  of  details  of  the  proposal,  I  would 
refer  the  Members  to  my  article  In  the 
New  Republic  of  January  16,  1971,  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  page 
1834. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
oppositicwi  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  given  much  thought 
and  much  study  to  his  proposal  which 
undoubtedly  deserves  consideration. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  gentleman 
was  invited  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee when  we  were  discussing  the  leg- 
islation, but  he  did  not  appear.  There- 
fore, we  did  not  discuss  it. 

I  do  not  think  at  this  time  of  day  there 
is  time  during  which  to  discuss  an 
am«idment  which  has  this  many  pages 
to  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  invited  to  appear 
before  the  committee.  However,  I  was  out 
of  the  country  at  the  time.  I  dJd  reqxiest 
that  the  hearings  be  extended  so  that  I 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  after  my  return.  That 
seemed  to  be  Impossible,  but  I  did  submit 
a  statement  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  h:^BERT.  That  is  correct  and  the 
gentleman  knows  that  he  was  welcome  to 
do  that  and  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  we  did  have  the  hear- 
ings and  we  certainly  would  have  wel- 
comed him,  because  I  am  sure  the  amoimt 
of  discussion  on  an  amendment  of  this 
magnitude  would  have  taken  quite  a 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  also  the  ques- 
tion about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  I  shall  not  go  into 
detail  on  that  but  shall  put  that  in  the 
Record  during  the  course  of  these  re- 
marks under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  I  previously  obtained  for  all 
Members  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter: 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  in  full  detail.  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  discuss  it  in  the  committee 
and  neither  did  the  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  and  ask  for  a  vote  on  it. 
Thx  Libkaxt  or  Congress, 
Washington,  D.O.,  March  3, 1971. 
To:  House  Armed  Serrtcee  Committee, 

Attention:  Mr.  Slatlnsbek. 
Prom;   American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Constitutionality  of  Universal  Com- 
pulsory Non-Military  Service. 

A  system  of  national  service  compelling 
all  males  within  set  age  limits  to  perform 
service  In  either  the  military  or  an  alterna- 
tive civilian  force  would  raise  serious  con- 
stitutional problems.  It  Is  highly  question- 
able whether  power  exists  in  Congress  to 
conscript  men  for  other  than  military  serv- 
ice. It  Is  also  possible  that  any  such  system 
would  be  held  to  constitute  "Involuntary 
servitude"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment. 

In  determining  whether  Congress  has  the 
power  to  institute  universal  conscription  for 
clvillsui  work,  the  starting  point  must  be  a 
recognition  that  Congress  has  no  powers  not 
delegated  to  It  by  the  Constitution.  In  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "(tlhls 
government  Is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one 


of  enumerated  powers."  McCulloch  %    Mar'j- 
land.    17  U.S.    (4   Wheat.)    31fl.   406    (18I9i 
The  Tenth  Amendment  also  reflects  the  prin- 
ciple: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  bv 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  argument  that  Congress  has  been 
delegated  power  to  conscript  civilian  labor 
might  rely  upon  interpretation  of  the  power 
to  raise  armies,  and  the  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  or  upon  interpretation 
of  the  "general  welfare"  clause.  Of  these 
powers,  only  the  power  to  raise  armies  merits 
serious  consideration. 

The  "general  welfare"  clause  appears  in 
Article  I,  sec.  8,  cl.  1  under  the  power  to  tax 
and  spend,  and  is  not  Itself  a  grant  of 
power.  The  power  delegated  Is  to  "lay  and 
collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imports,  and  Excises," 
and  the  words  "provide  for  the  common 
Defense  and  general  Welfare"  describe  the 
permissible  piu'poses  for  which  Congress  may 
tax  and  spend. 

"The  clause,  in  short.  Is  not  an  Independent 
grant  of  power,  but  a  qualification  of  the 
*,axlng  power.  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Analysis  and  Interpretation,  p.  146." 
Thus  expenditure  of  tax  money  to  hire  per- 
sons to  work  In  a  "domestic  Peace  Corps" 
could  arguably  be  spending  "to  provide  .  .  . 
for  the  general  Welfare,"  and  be  within  the 
power  delegated.  Nothing  In  the  power  to  tax 
and  spend,  however,  suggests  a  power  to 
institute  compulsory  servitude. 

The  power  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce 
is  mentioned  only  because  the  projects  for 
which  labor  might  be  conscripted  under  a 
system  of  universal  civilian  service  might  be 
more  related  to  Interstate  commerce  than  to 
military  aSairs.  There  Is  no  precedent,  how- 
ever, which  would  suggest  that  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  comprehends  the  power  to 
conscript  labor. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  compel  mlUtary 
service  derives  from  clause  12  of  Article  I, 
sec.  8: 

"To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  not 
Appropriation  of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  Term  than  two  years." 
Although  secondary  definitions  of  "army" 
include  "(a)  body  of  persons  organized  for 
the  advancement  of  a  cause;  as,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,"  and  "(a)  great  number;  vast 
multitude;  host;  array,"  It  would  probably 
not  be  seriously  contended  that  anything 
other  than  the  primary  definition  was  In- 
tended in  clause  12:  "(a)  large  organized 
body  of  men,  armed  for  war  and  designed  for 
land  service."  Webster"!  New  International 
Dictionary,  2d  ed..  Unabridged  (1953).  Pro- 
ponents of  compulsory  civilian  service  are 
thus  left  with  the  argtunent  that  such  a  sys- 
tem Is  somehow  "necessary  and  proper"  In 
order  to  raise  an  army. 

"liet  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  ot  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which 
are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  con- 
stitutional. AfcCuIJoc/i,  supra,  p.  421." 
The  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  Inter- 
preted In  McCulloch  appears  In  Article  I,  sec. 
8,  cl.  18: 

"To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution 
the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  Depart- 
ment or  OfiScer  thereof. 

"The  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
raise  and  support  armies  and  to  make  all 
laiws  necessary  and  proper  to  that  end  Is 
broad  and  sweeping,  (citations  omitted ) .  The 
power  of  Congress  to  classify  and  conscript 
manpower  for  mlUtary  service  Is  'beyond 
question.'  (citations  omitted).  United  States 
V   O'Brien.  391  UjB.  367,  377  (1988)  ." 

The  "neoeesary  and  proper"  reasoning  is 


also  u.sed  to  uphold  compulsory  civilian  serv- 
ice as  an  alternative  to  military  service  for 
those  qualifying  as  conscientious  objectors. 
One  of  the  many  cases  so  holding  Is  Bouie 
v.  United  States.  272  P.  2d  146,  148  (Sth  Clr 
1959) ; 

"Compulsory  civilian  labor  does  not  stand 
alone,  bvit  is  the  alternative  to  compulsory 
military  service.  It  Is  not  a  punishment,  but 
Is  instead  a  means  of  preserving  discipline 
and  morale  In  the  armed  forces.  The  power 
of  Congress  to  raise  armlee,  and  to  take  ef- 
fective measures  to  preserve  their  eificiency, 
Is  not  limited  by  either  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  or  the  absence  of  military  emer- 
gency." 

Although  a  system  which  would  conscript 
all  young  men  for  service  in  either  the  mili- 
tary or  a  civilian  work  force  might  describe 
the  latter  as  "alternative"  service,  thers 
would  be  a  major  difference  in  degree  be- 
tween such  a  system  and  the  current  system 
providing  for  "alternative"  service  for  con- 
scientious objectors.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem young  men  who  may  qualify  for  a  con- 
scientious objector  classification  (l-O  or 
l-A-O)  are  well  advised  to  so  Indicate  when 
they  register  at  age  18,  and  draft  board* 
sometimes  consider  the  claim  at  that  time. 
However,  those  qualifying  for  a  l-O  or  l-A-O 
may  not.  be  ordered  to  report  for  civilian 
service  before  they  would  have  been  ordered 
to  report  for  Induction  If  classified  1-A;  32 
C  F  R.  1G2J.2  requires  that  registrants  be  giv- 
en the  "lowest"  classifications  except  1-A 
as  lower  than  l-A-O  and  l-O. 

Thus  the  present  syBtem  operates  in  sucti 
a  way  that  the  number  of  men  called  to  re- 
port for  civilian  service  Is  determined  by  the 
number  required  for  military  service  as  well 
as  the  number  qualifying  as  conscientious 
objectors.  Even  during  the  Vietnam  "war" 
military  requirements  have  been  such  that 
many  men  are  not  called  for  service  during 
their  years  of  ellglbUlty.  The  contemplated 
universal  service  sratem  would  take  these 
men  regardless  of  military  requirements,  and, 
under  clrctmistances  falling  short  of  all-out 
conventional  war,  the  civilian  labor  force 
would  probably  be  several  times  the  size  ol 
the  military  force. 

Whether  the  power  to  "raise  and  support 
Armies"  and  the  power  derived  therefrom  to 
preserve  "discipline  and  morale"  of  military 
personnel  can  be  extended  to  cover  such  a 
system  is  highly  questionable.  While  it  may 
be  true  for  some  persons  that  "misery  loves 
company,"  and  there  may  be  some  relation 
between  universal  civilian  service  and  the  dis- 
cipline and  morale  of  those  whom  the  uni- 
versal service  system  would  place  In  the  mlU- 
Itary  forces.  It  Is  the  power  to  raise  and  sup- 
port Armies  which  Is  the  "legitimate  end," 
and  not  the  power  to  bolster  morale.  The 
larger  the  conscripted  civilian  labor  force  be- 
comes In  relation  to  the  conscripted  military 
force,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  derive 
the  power  to  create  such  a  system  from  the 
power  to   "raise  and  supjKirt  Armies." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall's  opinion  In  Jfc- 
Culloch,  supra,  made  plain  that  the  "neces- 
sary and  proper"  clause  leaves  to  Congress 
wide  latitude  to  choose  means  to  accomplish 
Its  legitimate  ends,  and  that  means  "appro- 
priate" to  an  end  are  to  be  upheld  unleai 
prohibited  by  other  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution. In  such  situations,  courts  are  not 
to  "Inquire  into  the  degree  of  .  .  .  neces- 
sity." MarshaU's  opinion  did  mention  the 
possibility,  however,  of  a  situation  In  which 
"Congress,  under  the  pretext  of  executing  Its 
powers,  [might]  pass  laws  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  objects  not  entrusted  to  the 
government."  Then  "it  would  be  the  painful 
duty  of  this  tribunal,  should  a  case  requiring 
such  a  decision  come  before  it,  to  say  that 
such  an  act  was  not  the  law  of  the  land." 
(p.  423).  ;t  Is  possible  that  the  Court  might 
find  that  Its  "painful  duty"  required  it  to 
hold  that  the  system  of  universal  conscrip- 
tion resulting  In  a  high  ratio  of  civilian  to 
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military  service  was  beyond  the  power  at 
Congress  to  enact  on  the  "pretext"  at  an 
exercise  of  Its  mUltary  power. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  system  of  uni- 
versal service  conscripting  all  males  for  serv- 
ice in  either  military  or  civilian  work  would 
not  be  significantly  different  from  the  pres- 
ent system  of  "selective"  service,  at  one  time 
intended  to  establish  a  system  of  deferments 
md  exemptions  which  would  "channel" 
young  men  Into  occupations  deemed  by  Con- 
Less  to  be  "in  the  national  Interest."  In 
some  ways  the  two  systems  are  similar;  how- 
ever universal  service  devoted  In  large  pro- 
portion to  civilian  service  may  be  a  "pro- 
hibited" means  of  achieving  the  legltlmats 
end  of  raising  an  army  If  It  might  otherwise 
!)•  considered  an  "appropriate"  means. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  which  forbids  the  existence 
anywhere  within  the  United  States  of 
"slavery"  and  "Involuntary  servitude."  has 
been  held  not  to  bar  assignment  of  con- 
scientious objectors  to  civilian  work.  The 
purpose  of  the  Amendment,  appUcable  to 
both  "public  and  private  service,"  Robertson 
V.  Baldwin,  165  U.S.  275,  282  (1897) ,  has  been 
described  by  the  Court  as  follows : 

"The  undoubted  aim  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  .  .  .  was  not  merely  to  end 
slavery  but  lo  maintain  a  system  of  com- 
pletely free  and  voluntary  labor  throughout 
the  United  States.  Forced  labor  In  some  spe- 
olsl  circumstances  may  be  consistent  with 
the  general  basic  system  of  free  labor.  For 
example,  forced  labor  hsw  been  sustained  as 
a  means  of  punishing  crime,  and  there  are 
duties  such  as  work  on  highways  which 
BXiety  may  compel  But  In  general  the  de- 
fense against  oppressive  hours,  pay,  working 
conditions,  or  treatment  is  the  right  to 
tliange  employers.  Pollock  v.  Williama,  322 
VS.  4.  17   18  (1944)." 

Those  ■channeled"  Into  teaching,  agricul- 
Lural  work,  work  in  defense  plants,  college 
study,  divinity  school,  and  other  activities 
thought  to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  were 
nc  sr"  deprived  of  the  "right  to  change  em- 
pDyers,"  and  in  fact  had  a  fairly  broad  range 
oi  activities  from  which  to  choose. 

A  system  conscripting  every  young  man  for 
civilian  or  military  service  probably  could  not 
maintain  this  "right  to  change  employers." 
Then  too,  while  conscription  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  men  for  alternative  service 
as  conscientious  objectors  detracts  only  to 
a  minor  extent  from  "a  system  of  completely 
free  and  voluntary  labor  throughout  the 
Unlfih  States,"  a  system  of  universEJ  con- 
scription would  be  inconsistent  with  this 
"general  basic  system  of  free  labor." 

There  remains  the  reference  In  Pollock, 
jt/pro,  to  "dutiee  such  as  work  on  hi^wayB 
which  society  may  compel."  Whether  duties 
other  than  military  service  so  massive  In  the 
aggregate  as  to  be  Inconsistent  with  "the 
general  basic  system  of  free  labor"  fall  within 
this  exception  has  not  been  decided. 

The  reference  to  the  power  of  government 
to  comp)el  work  on  highways  Is  from  Butler  v. 
Perry.  240  U.S.  328  (1916),  which  upheld 
the  power  of  a  state  to  compel  able-bodied 
men  to  work  on  the  public  roads  ot  their 
county  for  6  days  of  the  year,  or  hire  a  sub- 
BUtute,  or  Instead  pay  a  tax..  The  opinion  of 
the  Court  considered  the  work  requirement 
in  the  context  of  a  Thirteenth  Amendment 
challenge  and  upheld  the  "conscription" 
without  reliance  on  the  alternatives  provided 
by  the  statute.  Citing  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries and  the  fact  that  twenty-seven  states 
In  1889  provided  for  conscription  on  the  pub- 
lic roads,  the  Court  concluded  that  "to  re- 
quire work  on  the  public  roads  has  never 
been  regarded  as  a  deprivation  of  either 
liberty  or  property"  (p.  333),  and  that  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  was  not  Intended  to 
change  that  understanding. 

While  Butler  v.  Perry  has  not  been  over- 
nUed,  and  as  Indicated,  was  cited  with  ap- 


proval by  the  Court  as  recently  as  1944,  there 
are  several  limitations  to  Its  holding.  First 
and  foremost.  It  should  be  noted  that  Butler 
V.  Perry  upheld  "conscription"  by  a  state  and 
not  to  the  federal  government.  States  retain 
broad  police  powers  not  delegated  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  Absent  a  degelatlon  of 
power  to  Congress  to  conscript  civilian  labor, 
any  power  to  conscript  still  existing  under 
the  Butler  v.  Perry  rationale  would  reside  In 
the  states.  The  Tenth  Amendment,  supra, 
controls  such  a  situation.  Another  possible 
limitation  to  Butler  v.  Perry  Is  the  duration 
of  the  conscription  upheld.  Whether  con- 
scription for  two  year's  civilian  labor  would 
be  considered  to  fall  within  the  principles  of 
duties  which  society  may  comoel,"  or  would 
be  distinguished  In  degree  from  the  require- 
ment of  six  day's  service  per  year  Is  not  clear. 
Finally,  the  power  of  conscription  might  be 
limited  by  due  process  considerations  derived 
from  the  Robel,  Aptheker,  and  Shelton  cases 
discussed  below:  unless  Congress  could  show 
a  strong  need  to  conscript  rather  than  tax, 
conscription  might  be  held  to  be  an  Invalid 
Invasion  of  personal  liberty. 

State  courts  have  twice  upheld  forced  la- 
bor under  situations  thotight  to  be  exigent. 
A  Delaware  statute  passed  during  World  War 
I.  Justified  as  a  war  measure  In  aid  of  the 
federal  government  and  In  exercise  of  the 
police  power  required  all  males  between  18 
and  55,  and  not  In  the  armed  forces  or  other 
public  employ,  to  find  a  "useful  or  lawful 
occupation."  Thoee  unemployed  could  be  as- 
signed work  by  a  "Council  of  Defense."  The 
state  court,  declining  comment  on  what 
might  constitute  involuntary  servitude  In 
peacetime,  upheld  the  act  because  of  the  Im- 
portance during  the  war  of  Increasing  pro- 
duction, and  because  of  an  assumed  weak- 
ened capacity  of  the  state's  police  forces  to 
handle  vagrants.  State  v.  McClure,  7  Boyce 
(Del.)  265,  105  A.  2d  712  (1919) . 

A  Massachusetts  city  ordinance  passed  dur- 
ing the  Depression  conditioned  receipt  of 
family  assistance  by  those  otherwise  unem- 
ployed on  performing  work  for  the  public 
works  department,  and  was  likewise  upheld 
under  a  Thirteenth  Amendment  challenge. 
Commonwealth  v.  Pouliot,  292  Mass.  229,  198 
N.B.  256  (1936). 

"In  a  period  of  Depression  like  the  pres- 
ent. It  Is  reasonable  to  require  oq«  In  the 
position  of  the  defendant  to  work  under  the 
conditions  shown  ...  to  meet  his  obligations 
to  his  family.  Id.,  p.  257." 

Because  theee  two  decisions  emphasize  the 
near-emergency  conditions  under  which  the 
laws  were  enacted.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
rationale  could  l>e  expanded  to  ^ply  to 
peacetime  universal  conscription.  Also,  of 
course,  the  cases  dealt  with  state  police  power 
and  not  federal  power. 

In  a  case  In  which  the  legitimate  legisla- 
tive concern  of  protecting  national  security 
Impinged  upon  personal  freedoms.  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  quoting  from  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  opinion  in  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land, supra,  concluded  that  "the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  the  conflict  between  con- 
gressional power  and  Indlvldtial  rights  be 
accommodated  by  legislation  drawn  more 
narrowly  to  avoid  the  conflict,"  United  States 
V.  Robel,  889  U.S.  268,  268  n.  20  (1967).  Al- 
though Robel  Involved  First  Amendment 
freedoms,  it  relied  In  part  upon  Aptheker 
V.  Secretary  of  State,  378  U.S.  600,  509  (1964) , 
which  held  that  protection  of  the  right  to 
travel,  derived  from  the  "liberty"  concept  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment's  due  process  clause, 
necessitated  a  more  narrowly  drawn  statute. 
Furthermore,  the  "right  to  hold  specific  pri- 
vate employment  and  to  follow  a  chosen 
profession  free  from  unreasonable  govern- 
mental Interference  comes  within  the  'lib- 
erty' and  'property'  concepts  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  Green  v.  McElroy,  360  U.S.  474, 
492  (1959)  (emphasis  added),  as  well  as  the 
Thirteenth   Amendment's  right  to  be  free 


from  Involuntary  servitude.  Pollock,  supra. 
Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364  U.S.  479,  488  (1960), 
though  It  Involved  a  state  law,  also  stands 
for  the  principle  that  legitimate  legislative 
purposes  'cannot  be  piirsued  by  means  that 
broadly  stifle  fvmdamental  personal  liberties 
when  their  end  can  be  more  narrowly 
achieved."  " 

In  view  of  the  available  alternatives  to 
universal  conscription  for  both  civilian  and 
military  service — a  volunteer  army,  continua- 
tion of  a  military  draft  with  or  without 
"channeling,"  and  of  course  taxation  and 
spending  to  support  labor  hired  for  civilian 
programs — universal  conscription  might  be 
held  to  be  an  unconstitutional  means  to 
achieve  the  legitimate  end  of  raising  a  mlU- 
tary army. 

QXORCX  COSTELLO, 

Leffislative  Attorney. 

The  CHAPMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   orTTKED    BT    MB     HOBTOK 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MH.    HOBTON 

On  page  4,  between  lines  4  and  6  Insert 
the  following : 

"(11)  Section  6  (f )  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)  Immediately  before  "The  Vice  Presi- 
dent' and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"'(2)  Police  officers  and  firemen  of  the 
States,  territories,  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  subdivisions  of 
the  States,  shall,  while  employed  In  such 
positions  on  a  regular  full-time  basis,  or 
while  pursuing  a  course  of  education  or 
training  in  law  enforcement  or  flreflghtlng 
conducted  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State,  territory,  possession,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  a  subdivision  of  a  State,  be 
deferred  from  training  and  service  under 
this  title  m  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States." " 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  for,  first,  ex- 
peditiously taking  up  the  matter  of  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act; 
and,  second,  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  the  hearings  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
fkxjr  work  here  the  last  2  days  and  to- 
day before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
fine  manner  In  which  they  have  handled 
this  legislation.  I  also  want  to  indicate 
my  support  of  the  legislation.  I  have  long 
been  a  supporter  of  the  all-volunteer 
service  concept.  I  think  major  efforts 
have  been  made  in  this  bill  to  provide 
that  first  step  which  I  think  is  so  im- 
portant at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  statutory  draft  exemption  for 
police  officers  and  firemen  and  trainees 
for  these  positions. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  follows: 

Page  4,  between  lines  4  and  5  insert  the 
following: 

"(II)  Section  6(f)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting '(1)'  Immediately  before  'The 
Vice  President'  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  '  1 2)  Police  officers  and  firemen  of  the 
States,  territories,  possessions,  and  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  and  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  States,  shall,  while  employed 
in  such  positions  on  a  regular  full-time 
basis,  or  while  pursuing  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  in  law  enforcement  or 
firefighting  conducted  by  the  United 
States  or  by  a  State,  territory,  possession, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  be  deferred  from  training 
and  service  under  this  title  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States."  " 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  under  power  vested 
in  him,  ended  all  occupational  defer- 
ments as  part  of  his  commendable  ef- 
fort to  make  the  selective  service  process 
a  more  equitable  one. 

While  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the 
basic  premise  behind  this  move,  there  is 
one  instance  in  which  I  believe  it  is  self- 
defeating  from  a  national  defense  stand- 
point to  refuse  deferments  on  an  occupa- 
tional basis.  I  am  referring  to  selective 
service  policies  affecting  the  police  offi- 
cers and  firemen  who  make  up  our  first 
line  of  defense  against  crime,  natural  dis- 
aster, domestic  violence,  and  other  dis- 
ruptions at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  newcomer 
to  this  issue.  Spurred  on  by  knowledge  of 
recruitment  and  force-level  problems  of 
several  police  and  fire  departments  across 
the  Nation,  I  have  sought  through  legis- 
lation and  through  administrative  chan- 
nels to  reverse  the  policy  against  grant- 
ing a  draft  deferment  to  policemen  and 
firemen.  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
because  I  think  the  House  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  and  to  act  on  this 
single  area  where  our  priorities  for  de- 
fense internationally  and  domestically 
collide  head-on. 

Police  and  firemen  are  different  than 
any  other  occupational  category  in  their 
entitlement  to  deferments.  Unlike  per- 
sons with  sensitive  or  vital  technical 
skills  and  others  who  have  sought  cate- 
gorical deferment  in  the  past,  these  men 
face  dangers  and  conditions  that  are 
quite  similar  to  those  faced  by  men  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  I  do  not  have  to  point 
to  statistics  of  police  and  firemen  killed 
or  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  to  make  the 
point  that  there  is  a  great  deal  and  a 
great  danger  of  personal  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  crime  fighting  and  firefighting. 

The  fact  is  that  the  rate  of  domestic 
crime,  bombings,  and  other  disruptions 
and  threats  to  the  safety  of  our  citizenry 
is  growing  faster  than  the  level  of  real 
international  threats  to  our  security.  Yet, 
despite  the  economic  slump  we  are  fac- 
ing, many  police  and  fire  bureaus  across 
the  country-  are  still  unable  to  maintain 
force  levels  adequate  to  do  their  jobs. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  for 
small  police  forces,  but  is  also  chronic 
with  many  medium-  and  large-sized 
cities. 

The  idea  behind  this  amendment  is 
not  to  pro\'ide  a  draft  deferment  so  that 
young  men  will  flock  into  our  Nation  s 
police  and  fire  bureaus  as  havens  from 
the  draft.  On  the  contrary,  most  police 
forces  and  many  Are  bureaus  maintain 
very  high  physical  and  moral  standards 
for  applicants.  This  factor,  in  addition  to 
the  rigors  and  risks  involved  in  police  and 
fire  work  would  mean  that  these  occupa- 


tions would  not  be  a  comfortable  haven 
from  violence  or  from  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  problem  this  amendment  seeks  to 
solve  is  the  significant  number  of  men 
who  are  selected  for  police  and  fire  work, 
and  who  are  trained  for  this  work,  only 
to  be  taken  off  the  job  of  domestic  de- 
fense by  the  draft.  In  my  home  city  oi 
Rochester,  N.Y..  some  of  the  best  young 
men  who  are  recruited  and  trained  for 
the  police  department,  or  as  sheriff's 
deputies  are  plucked  from  their  law-en- 
forcement careers  bv  the  selective  serv- 
ice. This  is  particularly  true  for  those 
who  come  to  these  occupations  from 
schooling  beyond  high  school,  whose 
draft  eligibility  falls  after  the  normal 
age  of  prime  draft  eligibility  of  19  to  20 
years.  In  other  words,  those  policemen 
and  firemen  most  likely  to  be  drafted 
from  duty  are  those  who  come  to  these 
careers  with  some  advanced  schooling. 
Those  seeking  these  careers  directly  out 
of  high  school  are  usually  drafted,  if  they 
are  going  to  be,  before  they  can  get  into 
law  enforcement  or  firefighting  jobs.  So 
that  those  who  are  best  equipped  and 
best  trained  are  those  most  often  lost  to 
the  draft. 

Another  argument  that  is  offered 
against  granting  police  and  fire  defer- 
ments is  that  some  of  the  best  police 
officers  are  those  who  come  into  police 
work  from  experience  in  the  military.  I  do 
not  dispute  this,  nor  do  law-enforcement 
executives  dispute  this  fact.  Military 
training  and  service  Is  very  often  excel- 
lent training  and  discipline  for  a  career 
of  service  in  these  domestic  fields.  But  the 
plain  fact  is  that  not  enough  veterans 
have  come  forward  for  these  jobs,  police 
bureaus  have  not  always  been  able  to  fill 
their  ranks  with  enough  qualified  men 
with  military  backgrounds.  They  still 
must  be  able  to  recruit  qualified  and 
highly  motivated  nonveterans  for  police 
andflAwork. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  alternative 
to  military  service  is  service  in  our  police 
and  Are  bureaus,  and  in  county  sheriff's 
departments  and  State  police  and  high- 
way patrols.  I  feel  that  national  policy 
must  make  this  alternative  service  pos- 
sible in  every  case.  Under  present  policy 
which  refuses  police  and  fire  deferments, 
we  are  imposing  the  judgment  that  in 
every  case  military  service  has  a  higher 
priority  than  the  fight  against  crime  and 
disaster  in  our  cities  and  towns.  FBI 
figures  just  released  last  week  show  that 
the  crime  rate  is  still  climbing  many 
times  faster  than  our  population  growth 
rate.  We  need  capable  people  in  great 
numbers  to  restore  safety  and  security 
to  our  constituents  in  their  homes  and  in 
the  streets  of  our  communities. 

Thus.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
my  amendment  to  provide  a  statutory 
draft  deferment  for  those  pursuing  full- 
time  work  or  training  in  the  law-en- 
forcement and  firefighting  fields. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  yielding,  and  I  commend  the 


gentleman  heartily  for  introducing  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hortoni  which  would 
give  full-time  policemen,  firemen,  and 
men  in  training  for  these  positions,  defer- 
ments from  the  military  draft. 

This  Nation  has  been  faced  with  a 
serious  shortage  of  qualified  policemen 
and  firemen  at  a  time  when  crime  is  on 
the  rapid  increase.  Moreover,  the  risk  to 
life  and  limb  for  both  policemen  and  fire- 
men is  far  greater  today  than  it  ever  was 

In  fact,  in  the  month  of  February 
alone,  17  police  officers  were  killed  and 
120  were  seriously  injured  in  assaults 
with  weapons.  Since  July  1,  1970.  68 
policemen  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
protect  our  citizens  and  over  1,200  were 
wounded. 

In  New  York  City,  frankly,  there  Is  a 
greater  percentage  of  deaths  among  the 
32.000  police  officers  working  there  than 
among  a  comparable  group  of  32,000 
draftees  on  the  front  lines  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

This  alone  would  justify  the  increase: 
however,  if  we  are  going  to  fight  the  war 
against  crime  effectively  we  will  need 
qualified  men  in  sufficient  numbers. 

This  very  worthwhile  amendment  will 
provide  a  legitimate  aid  to  police  de- 
partments in  recruiting  new  officers.  At  a 
time  of  national  concern  over  the  In- 
creased amount  of  crime  and  the  lack  of 
personal  safety,  the  job  of  the  policeman 
and  fireman  are  certainly  within  the 
scope  of  national  defense.  And,  to  be 
sure,  the  risks  involved  in  these  jobs  are 
just  as  real  as  those  experienced  by  a 
combat  soldier. 

Our  cities  have  been  called  the  battle- 
grounds for  the  urban  guerrilla.  Let  us 
help  give  our  police  departments  the  men 
and  wherewithal  to  fight  that  menace  to 
our  very  society  that  attacks  from  within. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment  to  ex- 
empt policemen  and  firemen  from  the 
draft,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

I  believe  the  exemption  could  serve  as 
an  aid  to  recruitment  of  personnel  for 
two  of  the  community's  most  important 
and  most  dangerous  jobs.  Our  police  and 
firemen  are  on  the  front  lines  every  day, 
protecting  people  and  property  from  in- 
jury and  destruction.  I  think  it  is  fair 
that  such  a  vital  and  hazardous  duty 
should  qtialify  as  a  legitimate  substitute 
for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

An  adequate  level  of  police  and  fire 
protection  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  community  and  the  reduction  of 
crime.  The  achievement  of  the  full  au- 
thorized strength  of  Washington's  police 
force  has  contributed  greatly  to  slowing 
the  rate  of  crime.  But  the  process  of  re- 
cruiting the  needed  manpower  lias  been 
costly  and  slow.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  an  equitable 
and  effective  means  of  speeding  up  the 
recruitment  process  and  meeting  an  ur- 
gent national  need. 

Mr,  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  points 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in 
support  of  deferment  for  some  policemen 
and  firemen  are  perhaps  well  taken,  but 
I  think  we  are  forgetting  the  discretion 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
currently  has  with  regard  to  this. 

The  present  law,  which  we  are  not  af- 
fecting by  this  legislation,  provides: 

The  President  Is  authorized,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
provide  for  the  deferment  from  training  and 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  any  or  all 
estegorles  of  persons  whose  employment  in 
industry,  agriculture,  or  other  occupations 
or  employment,  or  whose  continued  service 
to  an  Office  (other  than  an  Office  described 
to  subsection  (f) )  under  the  United  States 
or  any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  activity  in 
graduate  study,  research,  or  medical,  dental, 
veterinary,  optometrlc,  osteopathic,  scientific, 
pharmaceutical,  chiropractic,  chlropodlcal. 
or  other  endeavors  Is  found  to  be  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  interest. 

So  the  President  of  the  United  States 
currently  has  this  power. 

If  you  will  recall,  the  President  in  a 
speech  last  year  and  in  a  speech  the 
year  before  last,  said  that  these  defer- 
ments for  occupational  reasons  had  been 
grossly  overworked.  He  said  that  what 
we  need  is  to  move  to  zero  draft  calls, 
but  that  in  the  meantime  we  need  to 
equitablize  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

The  President  has  instructed  the  Se- 
lective Service  director  to  move  away 
from  allowing  all  of  these  occupational 
defei-ments.  That  is  exactly  what  they 
are  doing  now,  within  the  discretion  of 
the  President. 

U  we  move  ahead  with  legislation  to 
limit  that  discretion,  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  Ise  creating  new  additional  loop- 
holes that  perhaps  may  be  helping  New 
York  City  and  a  few  other  cities  from 
time  to  time,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  in  the  national  interest  and 
we  are  going  to  be  confounding  this  bill. 
Mr,  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  simply  say  that 
I  would  have  a  little  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing this  particular  amendment  in  my 
hometowTi.  The  firemen  in  my  hometown 
happen  to  be  volunteer  firemen  and  not 
full-time  firemen.  They  are  only  firemen 
when  there  is  a  fire.  To  say  that  they 
are  not  exempt,  but  that  full-time  fire- 
men are  exempt  would  not  go  very  well 
where  I  live.  So  I  would  have  to  oppose 
this  for  that  reason,  even  if  I  did  not 
agree  with  all  of  the  other  reasons. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hortok)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNSMZNT  OITKRED  BT  UR.  WOUT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amoidment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wouf:  On  page 
10,  line  13.  after  "registrant."  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language: 


"Any  person  who  has  any  claim  or  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  his  registration,  ez&m- 
1  nation,  clasalflcatlon,  selection.  aMlgmnent. 
or  Induction  under  this  Act  shall  be  entitled 
to  retain  and  to  be  accompanied,  represented, 
and  advised  by  counsel  before  the  local  board 
or  separate  panel  thereof  and  at  every  stage 
of  the  appeal  proceedings  therefrom.  Every 
person  who  Is  required  to  register  under  this 
Act  shall  be  Informed  of  his  right  to  counsel 
at  the  time  of  his  reglatratlon,  at  the  time 
he  is  classified  or  reclasSlfled,  and  at  the  time 
he  Is  Inducted.  Upon  request  by  the  regis- 
trant or  his  attorney,  the  local  board  shall 
furnish  In  writing,  at  least  five  days  prior  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  registrant  be- 
fore the  local  board,  the  reasons  why  his 
requested  classlflcatlon  has  been  rejected." 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  add  new  language  to 
section  10(b)  (3)  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  to  extend  to  every  regis- 
trant under  the  act  the  right  to  legal 
counsel. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  insure  that  every  young  man  classi- 
fied or  processed  under  the  act  would 
have  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
lawyer  before  his  local  board  and  at 
every  stage  of  any  appeal  proceedings 
therefrom.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
would  require  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem to  inform  every  person  required  to 
register  under  the  act  of  his  right  to 
coimsel  at  each  stage  of  his  processing — 
at  the  time  of  his  registration,  at  the 
time  he  is  classified  or  reclassified,  and 
at  the  time  he  is  inducted.  Upon  request 
by  the  registrant  or  his  attorney,  the 
local  board  would  be  required  to  furnish 
in  writing,  at  least  five  days  before  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  registrant  be- 
fore the  board,  the  reasons  why  his  re- 
quested classification  had  been  rejected. 
Essentially,  this  amendment  incorpo- 
rates the  language  of  a  bill  I  sponsored 
last  year  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  and  a 
number  of  our  colleagues.  In^k^  judg- 
ment, one  0*  the  most  serioi^naws  in 
our  current  draft  system  is  the  lack  of 
assurance  that  registrants  will  be  in- 
formed of  their  rights,  and  that  they  viill 
have  sufficient  information  to  exercise 
them.  Because  of  the  lack  of  legal  sophis- 
tication of  many  draftees,  they  may  be 
unaware  of  the  appeal  processes  which 
are  open  to  them.  Even  if  they  are  in- 
formed of  those  rights,  they  may  be  un- 
able to  argue  their  own  cases  successfully 
before  the  board  because  they  have  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  precedents  and 
other  factors  which  might  influence  the 
board's    decision.    Availability    of    legal 
counsel   during   proceedings   before   the 
board,  and  the  possibility  of  being  repre- 
sented by  counsel  before  the  board,  would 
do    much   to   imorove    the    registrant's 
status. 

It  is  true  that,  as  the  Selective  Service 
System  pointed  out  in  comments  on  our 
biU  (H.R.  11934)  last  year,  the  fimctions 
fuelled  by  local  and  appeal  boards  are 
essentially  administrative  ones.  The  Se- 
lective Service  System,  therefore,  felt 
that  the  right  to  counsel,  which  would  be 
appropriate  in  judicial  or  quasi- judicial 
proceedings,  would  not  be  appropriate 
during  the  classification  and  appeal  proc- 
ess. However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 


principles  of  due  process  should  be  ap- 
plied even  during  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, especially  when  a  young  man's 
future,  or  even  his  life,  may  be  at  stake. 
Knowledge  of  one's  standing  before  the 
decisionmaking  body,  knowledge  of  one's 
rights,  and  the  right  to  counsel  are  ele- 
ments inherent  in  due  process.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  available  to  regis- 
trants under  our  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

The  legal  and  administrative  defini- 
tions which  now  surroimd  the  questions 
of  the  draft,  conscientious  objection, 
medical  qualification,  and  academic 
standing  have  become  so  complicated 
that  no  layman  could  hope  to  keep  track 
of  all  the  factors  involved.  Legal  counsel 
must  be  available  to  registrants  If  the 
basic  requirements  of  due  process  are  to 
be  met,  and  I,  therefore,  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Carey  ) .  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  must  say  that  I  do 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  This  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  would  simply  foul 
the  whole  thing  up.  The  Selective  Serv- 
ice Administration.  Dr.  Tarr.  and  every- 
one who  administers  the  act.  in  talking 
this  over,  have  said  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  administer  the 
act  under  the  conditions  proposed.  It 
would  make  an  adversary  proceeding 
out  of  the  entire  system.  It  would  be  a 
judicial  procedure  instead  of  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  There  was 
testimony  before  the  committee  on  the 
subject  and  the  committee  rejected  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOUPF.  Before  every  board  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  a  man  Is  per- 
mitted to  appear  with  counsel.  Why  Is  it 
that  the  Selective  Service  Board  Is  ex- 
cepted from  this  type  of  procedure? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Under  the  Selective 
Service  System  an  individual  has  the 
right  to  demand  his  personal  appearance 
before  the  Board.  This  is  not  an  ad- 
versary proceeding.  It  is  an  administra- 
tive proceeding.  In  the  event  the  regis- 
trant does  not  get  the  action  for  which 
he  pleads,  he  then  can  certainly  have 
the  advice  of  counsel  filed  by  himself 
on  his  owm  volition.  So  he  is  not  denied 
the  right  of  advice. 

But  the  presence  of  counsel  would 
make  this  an  adversary  procedure,  a 
judicial  procedure.  Impossible  to  ad- 
minister In  accordance  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  I  am  following  exactly 
what  we  have  been  told  in  connection 
with  this  subject. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  and  ask  for  a  vote. 

The   CHAIRMAN    pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    iMr. 
Wolff). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AitXNDUztn  orrsMU)  bt   mr.   fraskb 
Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AttXtrOltXtn  OITEIUED   BT    MR.    FRASES 

On  page  1.  between  lines  7  and  8  Insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  Section  4(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"  'Except  aa  may  hereafter  be  authorized 
by  law,  no  person  who  is  inducted  after  De- 
cember 31,  1&71.  for  training  and  service  un- 
der this  title  may  be  required  to  serve  on 
duty  In  Indochina.  Any  change  in  any  regu- 
lations or  p>ollcles  relating  to  military  per- 
sonnel which  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  tour  of  duty  In  Indochina  of 
any  person  (without  the  expreee  consent  ol 
that  person  to  such  extension)  who  was  in- 
ducted before  January  1,  1972,  for  training 
and  service  is  prohibited. 

"  The  aggregate  number  of  calls  for  In- 
duction which  may  be  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  title  during  calendar  year  1971 
such  calls  which  were  made  In  calendar  year 
1970.'  •• 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  by  me  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  who  have  Indicated  an  in- 
tention or  desire  to  cxisponsor  It.  They 
include: 

Charles  A.  Moshxr,  Ohio. 

P.  BRAoroRo  Morse,  Massachusetts. 

AiNER  J.  MiKVA,  Illinois. 

Donald  M.  Phaser,  Minnesota. 

Ken  Hechlbr,  West  Virginia. 

Don  Edwards,  California. 

PHnxip  Btjrton,  Callfomla. 

Herman  Badillo,  New  York. 

Charxes  Vanik,  Ohio. 

Sam  Gdbons,  Plorida. 

William  ^Bill)  Clat,  Missouri. 

William  R.  Anderson,  T«inessee. 

F^NK  Thompson,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 

William  D.  Ford,  Michigan. 

James  H.  Schxuer,  New  York. 

Patsy  Mink,  Hawaii. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  California. 

Al  Ullmak.  OregoiL 

John  Conyehs,  Jr.,  Michigan. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Massachusetts. 

Edith  Green,  Oregon. 

Gilbert  Gttde,  Maryland. 

Jerome  P.  Waldie,  CaUfomla. 

Lester  L.  Wolit,  New  York. 

Jonathan  B.  Bdcoham.  New  York. 

HiNKY  Helstoski,  Ncw  JeTsey. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  New  York. 

WHiiAM  P.  Ryan,  Nerw  York. 

Edward  P.  Boland,  Massaehusetta. 

Michael  Harrington,  Massachusetts. 

Seymour  Halpern,  New  York. 

What  does  this  amendment  do?  Wliat 
it  does  is  to  end  mandatory  service  In 
Indociiina  by  persons  indiwted  after  the 
end  of  this  year.  It  says  that  persons  in- 
ducted after  December  31,  1971,  cannot 
be  required  to  serve  in  Indochina. 

In  order  to  protect  against  any  evasion 
of  this  limitation,  we  are  providing  that 
the  Pentagon  may  not  issue  more  calls 
in  1971  than  they  did  In  1970,  so  that 
they  cannot  balloon  the  manpower  re- 
quirements between  now  and  the  end  of 
this  year. 

It  also  provides  that  there  csmnot  be 
any  changes  in  existing  regulations  gov- 
erning tours  of  duty  which  have  the  ef- 


fect of  involuntarily  requiring  extension 
of  service  in  Vietnam  so  as  to  throw  the 
burden  on  those  already  serving. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  amendment? 
I  think  that  it  should  be  considered  a 
tapering-off  amendment.  The  manpow- 
er in  Vietnam  for  1971  has  already  been 
drafted  and  has  been  trained.  The  man- 
power that  will  serve  in  Vietnam  in  1972 
has  been  almost  all  drafted  and  is  in  the 
process  of  being  trained,  because  there 
is  about  a  6-month  leadtime  between 
the  time  of  induction  and  the  time  of 
service.  So  when  we  say  people  drafted 
after  December  1971,  of  this  year  may 
not  be  required  to  serve  in  Vietnam,  we 
are  talking  about  manpower  that  would 
be  serving  the  latter  part  of  1972  and 
Into  1973. 

Note  that  we  are  talking  about  a  re- 
quirement of  service  in  Indochina.  We 
are  not  prohibiting  persons  who  enlist 
from  serving  in  Vietnam,  nor  persons 
who  are  drafted  from  serving  in  Vietnam 
if  they  are  agreeable  to  it,  even  if  they  are 
drafted  after  the  end  of  this  year,  and  we 
are  not  disturbing  the  draft  Itself.  The 
draft  will  continue  unimpeded  to  provide 
manpower  for  Europe  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  military  force  structure  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  for  Vietnam  if  we  are 
still  there — and  I  surely  hope  we  are  not — 
but  at  leEist  it  will  say  that  draftees  need 
not  serve  in  Vietnam  if  they  are  drafte<? 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  man  must 
consent.  It  must  be  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment to  serve  there. 

We  have  306,500  men  in  Vietnam  now. 
The  President  has  projected  by  May  1 
of  this  year  it  will  be  down  to  284,000. 
We  are  probably  going  to  hear  next  week, 
on  April  7,  the  Presidential  announce- 
ment that  the  rate  of  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  will  go  to  at  least  15,000  a 
month.  What  that  means  is  that  by  Jan- 
uary 1  of  next  year,  we  will  be  down  to 
164,000  men,  and  if  they  continue  at  the 
same  rt^^sy  the  end  of  next  year  we 
will  be  down  to  14,000  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  If  the 
President  decides  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
in  1972,  we  really  do  not  need  to  send 
over  any  replacements  at  all.  All  we  have 
to  do.  as  the  tours  of  duty  come  to  com- 
pletion, is  to  bring  the  men  back  home, 
and  there  Is  a  gradual  tapering  down  of 
the  manpower  requirements,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  1972,  we  will  be  out  of  Viet- 
nam. So  the  practical  effect  of  this 
amendment  Is  very  small  Indeed. 

What  It  will  do  is  act  as  a  signal  for 
the  administration  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  disengage  from  Vietnam.  But 
it  also  leaves  the  draft  intact  to  service 
the  other  force  level  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  mUitary. 

We  need  to  bring  an  end  to  this  cruel 
choice  we  have  put  upon  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  They  really  believe 
this  war  is  wrong.  They  beileve  it  is 
immoral.  Now,  under  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  we  have  said.  "If  you  do  not 
believe  that  all  wars  are  wTong  or  that 
you  are  not  prei>ared  to  fight  in  any  war, 
then  you  either  go  to  Vietnam  or  you  go 
to  Jail  or  you  go  to  Canada  or  you  go 
into  hiding." 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

<  On  request  of  Mr.  Pike,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Praser  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  my 
amendment  is  accepted  the  draft  will 
continue  as  is  for  9  months  and  then, 
and  only  then,  will  we  say  to  those  In- 
ducted after  that  time  they  no  longer 
may  be  compelled  to  go  into  the  Indo- 
china theater. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FRASE31. 1  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  believe  I  would  personally 
support  the  amendment,  and  I  guarantee 
I  am  not  speaking  for  the  committee,  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Would  it  prevent  a  draftee  from  being 
sent  to  Korea?  That  Is  question  No.  1. 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  PIKE.  What  would  then  prevent 
our  sending  a  whole  battalion  of  draftees 
to  Korea  and  then  transfering  the  bat- 
talion already  in  Korea  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FRASER.  There  would  be  no  rea- 
.son  why  that  could  not  be  done,  nor 
would  there  be  any  reason  why  we  could 
not  send  draftees  to  Europe  and  bring 
contingents  from  Europe,  if  we  are  still 
in  Indochina,  to  serve  in  Indochina. 

What  we  are  doing  is  saying  that  from 
the  end  of  this  year  on  no  young  person 
can  be  compelled  to  go  to  Indochina 
against  his  choice.  We  are  saying  to  the 
administration.  "Wind  down  this  war." 
This  gives  them  all  the  latitude  they  need. 
At  least  we  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
way  we  seem  to  have  of  devouring  our 
young  with  unconscionable  choices, 
which  is  wreaking  havoc  with  the  young 
people  of  America. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  not  use  the  entire  time.  I  sug- 
gest in  this  particular  instance,  while 
I  respect  the  presentation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  his  objectivity, 
this  statement  that  this  would  have  no 
particular  damage  I  cannot  accept  as 
being  accurate.  I  use  as  the  authority 
for  making  that  statement  the  statement 
by  the  milltarj'  themselves. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  came  before 
our  committee.  This  very  subiect  was 
discussed.  It  was  discussed  with  the  gen- 
tlemen in  charge  of  that  responsibility 
in  the  military,  and  they  were  asked 
specifically  the  question  on  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  of- 
fered, and  they  said  they  could  not  live 
with  it.  that  it  would  destroy  our  ability 
to  meet  our  commitment  in  Indo-China. 

Therefore,  I  certainly  do  oppose  the 
amendment  and  very  vigorously,  because 
I  rely  on  the  expertise  of  those  in  charge 
of  that  responsibility. 

I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Praser)  In  present- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  House.  I  have 
long  advocated  that  draftees,  who  do  not 
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consent,  not  be  required  to  serve  in  the 
undeclared  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Draftees  have  borne  a  dlsprt>portlonate 
burden  in  that  war. 

In  1969.  when  the  1969  amendments 
to  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  were  before  the  House.  I  offered  a 
similar  amendment. 

I  testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  this  year  in  support  of  leg- 
islation which  I  have  introduced  whlcb 
wcmld  prevent  the  sending  of  nonoon- 
senting  draftees  to  Vietnam  (H.R.  1564) . 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  draftee  should  be 
sent  to  risk  his  life  In  the  Vietnam  war 
as  long  as  Congress  has  not  declared 
war. 

It  is  clear — in  cold,  hard  statistical 
terms — that  draftees  have  borne  an  un- 
due burden  in  this  tracic,  undeclared 
war.  As  I  said  when  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  tills 
year: 

(T)hroiugh  March,  1970,  13,097  dntftaea 
had  been  killed  In  Vietnam  a*  a  result  o( 
enemy  action.  Another  1,546  had  died  fzom 
other  oausee.  An  Army  study  .  .  .  ahowed 
that,  for  the  course  of  the  war,  for  an  Army 
draftee,  tbe  chance  of  being  killed  was  3.44 
percent,  and  the  chance  of  being  wounded 
was  10.54  percent — or  a  total  of  12.98  percent. 
For  a  nondraftee  enlisted  man,  the  chance 
of  being  killed  was  1.68  percent  and  of  be- 
ing wounded  6.84  percent,  or  a  total  of  8.43 
percent.  Thus,  a  draftee  has  about  a  54 
percent  greater  chance  of  being  killed  or 
wounded  than  did  his  Regular  Army  coimter- 
part.  (HearlngB,  p.  679.) 

The  glaring  fact  Is  that  draftees  have 
borne  a  very  major — and  disproportion- 
ate— burden  of  this  war. 

And  it  is  clear  that  this  should  not  be 
so.  As  I  said  on  October  30,  1969,  when 
I  offered  an  amendment  similar  to  the 
(me  being  offered  today — which  was  at 
that  time  ruled  nongermane: 

The  Constitution  states  that  Congress 
alone  has  the  power  to  declare  war.  Young 
men  being  drafted  today  tbeoretlcally  are 
being  called  to  serve  in  peacetime,  because 
there  has  been  no  declaration  of  war,  but 
peacetime  does  not  exist,  fio  young  men  are 
being  drafted  and  sent  to  risk  their  lives  in 
Vietnam  In  a  military  action  which  is  un- 
declared by  the  Congress. 

And  that  war  still  has  not  been  de- 
clared, yet  the  killing  and  destnictloD 
still  go  on. 

Althoug:h  this  amendment  will  not 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  It  will  hasten 
that  day.  As  has  heea  pointed  out,  au- 
thority will  still  continue  until  December 
31  to  use  inductees  in  Vietnam.  And 
volunteers  will  not  be  exempt  from  serv- 
ice there. 

I  would  prefer  to  end  the  assignment 
of  draftees  immediately.  But  I  hope  the 
House  will  support  this  amendment  so 
that  young  men  wlU  no  longer  be  drafted 
to  flg^t  against  their  will  in  a  war  which 
this  country  now  has  repudiated. 

Of  course,  the  only  answer  to  the 
agony  is  to  end  the  war. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
amendment,  directing  that  draftees  in- 
ducted after  December  31  of  this  year 
will  not  be  required  to  serve  In  Indochina. 
The  amendment  has  been  offered  by 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as 
a  reasonable  means  to  encourage  the 
winding  down  of  the  war.  Its  effect  would 
be  to  limit  American  involvement  in  In- 
dochina to  a  level  than  can  be  sustained 
by  volunteers. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Nixon  administration  in  reducing  the 
combat  role  of  American  servicemen  in 
Indochina.  I  believe  that  Congfress,  with 
the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
should  accelerate  the  achievement  of  this 
pwlicy.  The  amendment  would  not  ac- 
complish complete  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  by  the  end  of  this  year,  a 
policy  many  of  us  favor,  but  it  would 
bring  us  closer  to  that  goal.  Adoption  of 
the  amendment  could  Improve  the  mor- 
ale of  both  volunteers  and  draftees  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  would  demon- 
strate to  a  war-wearv  people  that  we 
hear  what  they  are  saying. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

I  am  certainly  very  interested  in  end- 
ing this  war  rapidly,  and  I  frankly  think 
everyone  in  this  body  feels  the  same  way 
about  it,  but  I  do  not  briieve  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  amendment  has  thought 
about  the  problem  Involved  in  having 
two  classes  of  soldiers.  I  think  that  such 
a  situation  would  only  make  It  more 
difficult  to  stop  the  war  in  an  honorable 
matter. 

I  have  been  trying  to  envision  what  it 
would  be  like  to  have  one  tJTje  of  soldier 
that  could  go  to  Vietnam  and  another 
type  that  could  not  go  to  Vietnam.  I 
think  it  would  open  up  a  Pandora's  box 
and  defeat  the  very  purpose  we  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish  here. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  this 
amendment.  It  soimds  very  good  on  the 
surface,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  It  would 
not  work.  I.  for  one.  trust  In  the  sincerity 
of  the  President  and  our  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  wanting  to  get  this  war  over  with  as 
fast  as  they  can.  Ttey  are  today  doing  a 
Job  that  three  years  ago  would  have 
seoned  Impossible.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Job  that  \s  being  done  by  them.  I  want  to 
encourage  them.  I  do  not  want  by  any 
vote  or  action  of  mine  to  place  any  Im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  this  progress. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

With  regard  to  the  practicality  of  ad- 
ministering this  amendment,  is  it  not 
true  under  the  procedures  followed  in 
the  armed  services  today  that  there  are 
certain  categories  of  personnel  who  are 
not  sent  Vietnam?  I  have  reference  to 
those  who  are  the  surviving  sons  of  a 
family  who  have  other  brothers  who  were 
killed  in  Vietnam.  Does  not  that  proce- 
dure indicate  that  It  would  be  practical 
to  make  distinctions  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  BRAY.  TTMit  is  the  situation,  and 
many  times  it  has  been  necessary  to  call 


the    attention    of    the   commander   In 
charge  to  that  fact. 

I  have  written  quite  a  few  letters, 
touching  up<m  this  subject  advising  the 
serviceman  as  to  his  rights,  but  this 
regulation  Involves  but  few  and  doesn't 
present  the  problem  that  they  amended 
would  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  questioning 
the  sincerity  of  the  people  supporting 
this  amendment.  I  am  saying  it  will  not 
work  and  I  oan  see  nothing  It  would  gain. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  restrict  the  use  of  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  the  continuation  of  the 
draft  is  imder  serious  attack  today  be- 
cause of  our  Vietnam  involvem«it.  The 
contlnuatiOTi  of  the  draft  Is  imder  seri- 
ous attack,  because  a  disproportionate- 
ly large  number  on  the  draftees  became 
casualties  in  Vietnam.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  draft  produces  14 
percent  of  the  manpower  In  Southeast 
Asia  while  draftees  constituted  33  per- 
cent of  tiie  casualties  In  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  CSialrman.  that 
whatever  remains  to  be  done  In  Vietnam 
should  be  and  could  be  better  done  with 
our  better  trained  professionals. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield  to  me  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  <Milo. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  first  public  speech  that  I  have  made 
before  the  House  except  to  acknowledge 
that  I  was  here.  I  do  it  with  trQ)idatlon. 
I  do  it  with  Just  a  little  bit  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  who  was  de- 
scribed as  a  hawk  for  a  long  time. 

Last  night  In  my  office  I  got  a  call  from 
a  family  which  had  lost  a  boy  In  Viet- 
nam. Since  I  have  been  here  In  the  Con- 
gress, since  last  November  16,  this  has 
happened  on  four  separate  occasions.  It 
Just  so  happens  that  everyone  of  the  four 
from  my  district  who  called  me  happened 
to  be  personal  friends. 

I  stated  before  that  I  was  a  former 
hawk,  but  tlte  one  tragic  thing  about  this 
war  is  that  we  have  not  leveled  with  the 
American  peoi^.  Why,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  why  America  is  Involved 
in  Vietnam.  They  tdl  me  and  from  what 
I  read  in  toe  papers  that  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam to  guarantee  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  of 
self-determination.  Still,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  people  who  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can Negroes  and  the  American  Indiana 
do  not  have  the  right  to  vote  and  do  not 
have  self-determination. 

If  we  are  for  freedom  for  these  people, 
let  us  be  for  freedom  for  our  own  pec^le 
If  there  is  something  behind  this  thing, 
we  should  tell  the  American  peoide.  This 
is  not  a  declared  war. 

I  happen  to  ronember  the  patriotism 
of  pre- World  War  U.  I  was  one  who  tried 
to  enlist  but  was  turned  down  because  of 
physical  disability.  Six  of  my  brothers 
served  in  World  War  n.  I  have  one 
brother  who  Is  and  has  been  In  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  since  World  War  IL 
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Mr.  ChEiirman,  the  Carneys  do  not  take 
a  back  seat  to  anyone  when  it  comes  to 
patriotism. 

This  war  is  useless.  The  people  of 
America  want  a  change. 

I  voted  yesterday  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  against  setting  a  specific  date  for 
ending  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I 
must  admit  that  I  am  a  little  mixed  up. 
and  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  Members 
who  are  mixed  up.  However,  the  only  way 
we  can  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  is  either 
to  declare  war,  so  that  everyone  goes,  tmd 
get  it  over  with,  or  else  get  out  without 
delay.  This  is  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser^  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
carefully  to  the  debate  for  the  past  2 
days,  although  I  have  not  actively  par- 
ticipated in  any  of  the  debate  here  be- 
cause I  had  reached  that  point  where  I 
really  did  not  feel  that  it  weis  anything 
but  utter  futility  in  terms  of  the  fact  that 
over  73  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  tisklng  their  Representatives,  the  per- 
sons who  vote  their  hopes  euid  aspira- 
tions, to  do  something  about  the  de- 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  has 
drtUned  us  of  the  cream  of  the  crop  of 
our  young  men  in  this  Nation. 

I  stand  before  you  this  afternoon  to 
ask  you  to  really  support  this  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser) 
because  I  am  one  of  the  few  persons  I 
believe  who,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  can  truly  speak  in 
behalf  of  many  of  the  mothers  and  many 
of  the  women  in  this  country  who  are 
continually  calling  me  and  talking  to  me 
about  what  can  we  do  about  the  war? 
What  can  we  do  to  make  the  Members 
take  another  good  look  at  this  war?  What 
can  we  do  to  influence  men  and  women 
toward  this  end? 

I  have  to  tell  them  that,  after  all, 
there  are  only  a  few  women  Members 
In  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  that  as  they 
know  most  gentlemen  do  not  really  be- 
lieve that  women  have  anything  to  say 
as  to  what  to  do  al>out  war. 

But  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
that  we  have  got  to  recognize  that  we 
have  right  now  in  the  United  States  of 
America  the  greatest  upheaval,  confu- 
sion, and  misdirection  In  terms  of  how 
we  are  leading  the  American  people  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  this  country.  We 
have  come  to  that  point  in  our  society 
when  people  are  not  speaking  with  peo- 
ple, when  the  young  are  going  against 
the  old,  when  parents  are  not  speaking 
with  their  children,  when  the  blacks  are 
against  the  whites,  and  wh«i  everyone 
is  Just  completely  confxised.  I  think  that 
those  of  us  who  have  been  elected  to  the 
highest  offices  in  this  land  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  say,  "Yes,  It  is  true  that, 
although  this  is  the  greatest  nation  that 
possibly  has  ever  matured  on  earth,  we 
must  get  out  of  this  war  in  Vietnam."  If 
we  do  not,  I  think  we  must  forever  realize, 


as  the  gentlemsm  said,  that  we  are  open- 
ing a  Pandora's  box. 

I  think  that  in  the  history  of  this 
country  we  have  seen  that  for  the  most 
part  the  young  men  of  this  country  have 
never  refused  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  defense  of  this  land,  but  they  are 
now  saying  that  this  is  an  unjust  war 
This  is  a  war  that  has  never  been  de- 
clared officially  by  the  body  designated 
to  do  so  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  be- 
cause our  young  people  are  being  un- 
faithful and  are  not  relating  to  or  com- 
ing out  in  support  of  their  coimtry.  I 
know  that  when  the  time  comes  that  it  is 
desirable  and  necessary  to  do  so,  and  this 
has  been  indicated  all  over  America,  that 
the  young  people  of  this  country  love  this 
country  and  will  defend  it.  But  this  is  a 
war  now  that  has  actually  at  this  point 
caused  the  steady  decline  and  deteriora- 
tion of  this  country. 

I  beg  of  you  to  please  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Fraser)  because  I 
at  least  feel  that  it  will  bring  some  kind 
of  peace  and  tranquility  and  hope  to  the 
mothers  of  America  who  do  not  know 
where  to  turn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Carey  >.  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

TSLLER  VOTE  WITH  CLERKS 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Hebert,  Bray,  and  Ben- 
nett. 

The  Committee  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes 
"aye"  and  sends  his  ballot  to  the  tellers 
to  be  counted. 

The  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  122,  noes  260,  not  voting  50,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  Recorded  Teller  Vote  No.  42 1 

AYES— 122 


Aboureak 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Oallf. 
Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Begich 
Bergl&nd 
Blester 
Blngtiam 
Blatnlk 
Brasco 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney 
Oeller 
Chlsbolm 
Oonyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniel  son 
de  La  Oarza 
Dellums 


Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Fascell 

Ford, 

wmiam  D. 
Fraaer 
Fulton.  Pa. 
F\ilton.  Tenn. 
GaydoB 
Gibbons 
Qrasso 
Green.  Oreg 
Qrover 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Maaa. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Howard 


HuiiRate 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kluczynekl 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

McCloskey 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
Mallllard 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
Mikva 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
ONelll 
Patten 
Peitlns 


Pike 
Podell 
Preyer.  NO. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnski 
Qule 
Rtws 
Reld.  N.Y. 

R?U8S 

Riegle 
RoncaJlo 
R-'senthal 
R-jush 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Albert 

AnclRraon,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Aiinunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
BevUI 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boland 
Bnlling 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Bj'otsanan 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleeon,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mb. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
BjTon 
Cabedl 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
C«sey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clpuaen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cli^veland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Csnable 
C  inte 
Corman 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dlaney 
Dellenback 
Den  holm 
Dennis 
Derwinakl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Gdmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Oolo. 
Flndley 
Pish 
Flaher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford.  Gerald  R, 


Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stokes 

NOES — 260 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gallflanakis 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
HsLStlngs 
Hays 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Htcks.  Mass. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmcr 
Hull 
H\int 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McColUster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Mlched 
Miller,  Calif. 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mills 
MlnshaU 
Mizdl 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 


Stuckey 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Wydler 

Yates 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

CHara 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Peyser 

PlcUe 

Plrnie 

Poll 

Powcai 

Price,  111. 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reid.  111. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Rouaaelot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slak 

Black 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Spence 

Springer 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelper.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teagiie.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Van  Deerlin 

Veysey 

Waggonncr 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WlUlama 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnn 
Wright 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yfttron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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NOT  VOTING- 

-50 

Glalmo 

Price,  Tex. 

Gray 

RandaU 

Green,  Pa. 

Rangel 

Harsha 

Rod  1  no 

Jarman 

Ruppe 

Johnson,  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Jones,  Ala. 

Saikdman 

Koch 

Scott 

Landrum 

Shipley 

Long,  La. 

Skubltz 

McClure 

Stafford 

McCulloch 

Staggers 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Meeds 

Terry 

Metcalfe 

Wldnall 

Murphy.  111. 

Wolff 

Poage 

Wvatt 

Adams 

Areads 

Ashley 

Hoggs 

Bow 

Brooks 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Chamberlain 

Clay 

Collins.  111. 

Oolmer 

Corbett 

Dent 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

G?ttys 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   BROTHILL   OF 
NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brothill  of 
North  Carolina:  On  page  6.  after  line  4,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(16)  Section  6(o)  Is  amended  to  read: 
•Except  during  the  period  of  a  war  or  a  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  Congress,  no 
person  may  be  Inducted  for  training  and  serv- 
ice under  this  title  unless  he  volunteers  for 
such  Induction — 

"  "(1)  if  the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister 
of  such  person  was  killed  in  action  or  died 
in  line  of  duty  while  serving  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  subsequently 
died  or  Is  totally  disable  as  a  result  of  In- 
juries received  or  disease  incurred  during 
such  service,  or 

•"(2)  during  any  period  of  time  In  which 
the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister  of  such 
person  Is  In  a  captured  or  missing  status  as  a 
result  of  such  service.'  " 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  induction  of  any  person  if  a 
member  of  his  immediate  family  has 
died  or  is  totally  disabled  or  is  captured 
or  missing  in  action,  as  a  result  of  mili- 
tary service. 

This  amendment  would  expand  the 
present  draft  exemption  for  sole-surviv- 
ing sons,  who  are  defined  by  law  as  the 
only  remaining  sons  in  families  which 
have  lost  members  in  military  service. 
Under  my  proposal,  any  son  who  has  lost 
a  father,  brother,  or  sister  in  military 
service,  as  a  result  of  service-connected 
causes,  would  be  exempt  from  involun- 
tary induction.  He  would  not  have  to  be 
the  only  remaining  son  in  the  family  to 
have  this  exemption. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  Members  in 
this  House  have  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  many  families  who  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  son  or  father  in 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  way  the  Govern- 
ment can  adequately  compensate  any 
family  for  such  a  sacrifice.  But  it  is  my 
sincere  feeling  that  we  should  not  ask  a 
family  to  imdergo  the  possibility  that 
such  a  tragedy  may  occur  more  than 
once.  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  that  the 
loss  of  a  son  is  less  because  there  are 
others  remaining  in  the  family.  This,  in 
effect,  is  what  we  are  saying  in  the  sole- 
surviving  son  exemption. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  a  regulation  which  pro- 
vides that  a  serviceman  may,  upon  his 
request,  be  deferred  from  combat  duty  if 
there  has  been  a  death  in  his  immediate 
family  resulting  from  service  in  Vietnam. 
However,  this  policy  is  not  written  into 


the  law,  and  it  is  more  limited  In  scope 
than  ray  proposal.  This  amendment 
would  entirely  exempt  such  young  men 
from  any  involuntary  military  service 
and  would  include  those  who  have  lost 
fathers  in  World  War  H  or  Korea,  sis 
well. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  compare  the  existing  regula- 
tion with  the  intent  of  his  particular 
amendment? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
The  existing  regulation  says  that  a  serv- 
iceman, when  he  is  in  the  service,  who 
has  been  inducted  involuntarily,  may  be 
deferred  from  service  in  Vietnam  if  he 
so  requests  and  some  member  of  his  fam- 
ily has  died  as  a  result  of  service.  My 
amendment  would  say  that  that  person 
would  not  be  subject  to  involuntary  in- 
duction whatsoever.  Unless  he  volun- 
teered for  service  he  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  serve. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

'Bv  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order. ^ 

A  QUOTATION   FROM   CONCaESSMAN  RIEGLE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
Members  will  be  Interested  in  this.  I  have 
in  my  hands  a  thermofax  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  Record  of  March  18  in  which 
one  of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Riegle)  ,  is  quoted 
as  saying  most  Congressmen  are  dimib 
and  uninformed. 

Now,  there  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Riegle 
here,  and  also  one  of  Gloria  Stelnem.  and 
I  am  glad  they  have  them  labeled,  be- 
cause otherwise  I  could  not  tell  one  from 
the  other,  from  the  hair. 

Riegle  says: 

To  top  it  off,  most  Congressmen  aren't 
very  smart  hut  this  fact  merely  means  that 
Incumbents  are  easy  to  defeat  with  an  ag- 
gressive candidate. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  did  it  at  a 
ccstof  only  $85,000. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  a  bill  next 
week,  probably  on  Tuesday,  which  will 
cut  him  down  by  $50,000  or  so  on  the  top 
limits. 

I  do  not  have  to  defend  this  body.  I 
have  been  here  a  long  time,  and  I  have 
been  all  over  the  world  before  I  came 
here  and  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I 
have  met  kings,  queens,  prime  ministers, 
generals,  privates,  authors,  actors,  farm- 
ers, merchants,  and  any  other  occupation 
you  care  to  mention,  and  some  of  the 
smartest  people  I  have  ever  met  are  right 
in  this  Chamber. 

I  believe  it  might  be  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  22  years  and  some  months  I 
have  been  here  the  only  Member  I  have 
ever  seen  referred  to  in  Time  magazine 
as  a  "potato  head"  was  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  . 

Mr.  HfiBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  certainly  do  understand  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment,  because  it  is  a  most  com- 
passionate one  in  which  I  share.  I  have 
a  very  personal  resison  for  saying  I  share 


it.  because  during  World  War  II  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  the  individual  who 
initiated  the  policy  of  not  drafting  or 
taking  into  the  service  a  sole  siu^nving 
son. 

However,  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  duty  is  not  of  a  family  to  the 
nation  for  its  defense  and  security,  but 
the  duty  is  that  of  the  individual. 

While  I  conunend  the  gentleman  and 
share  his  compassionate  attitude,  we  sim- 
ply could  not  accept  that  amendment  at 
this  time  because  of  the  effect  It  would 
have  and  the  unwieldyness  of  making 
these  determinations.  Therefore  I  oppose 
the  amendment  and  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  ameind- 
ment  because  apparently,  unlike  a  num- 
ber of  Members  in  this  body,  I  have  had 
parents  come  to  me  to  ask  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  prevent  them  from  being 
in  the  position  of  losing  another  son  In 
the  service  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  a  question  since 
he  introduced  the  sole  surviving  son  pro- 
vision earlier.  Does  not  the  same  logic 
apply  to  the  sole  surviving  amendment 
as  would  apply  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No;  because  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  you  could  have  a  family 
of  six  or  seven.  For  example,  if  he  is  in 
Une  of  duty  and  is  riding  in  an  automo- 
bile and  would  be  killed  riding  in  that 
automobile,  then  they  could  not  take 
anybody  else  in  the  family.  So  it  does 
not  apply  the  same  way  as  a  sole  surviv- 
ing son. 

I  would  say  what  motivated  me  at  that 
time  was  the  death  of  the  five  Sullivans, 
which  was  a  great  tragedy  where  five 
brothers  all  in  the  same  place  were  lost. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
understand  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I 
thought  his  amendment  would  preclude 
other  sons  from  going  into  service  If  one 
had  already  been  killed  in  the  service  of 
his  country. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  Is  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  true.  No.  Wait  a  minute. 
Excuse  me.  I  want  to  get  that  language 
again. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Would  the  gentleman 
who  introduced  the  amendment  clarify 
it.  please? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Will  the  gentlemaji  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  The 
amendment  says  if  a  person  Is  killed  in 
action  or  dies  in  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  it.  It  could  be 
an  automobile  accident  while  he  is  riding 
from  one  place  to  another  in  line  of  duty. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  You  mean  In  the  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  In  other  words,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
drawing  a  distinction  on  how  a  service- 
man Is  killed? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Do  I  understand  you 
to  mean  that,  if  he  is  killed  in  Vietnam 
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by  an  automobile  accident,  that  is  differ- 
ent from  being  killed  in  the  front  lines? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  No.  The  gentleman  Is 
misinterpreting  what  I  said.  He  could  be 
killed,  according  to  the  language  as  I 
read  It,  while  he  is  in  line  of  duty  going 
from  the  Pentagon  or  to  the  Pentagon 
in  line  of  duty.  Let  us  say  he  leaves  your 
oCace  with  a  message  and  drives  back  to 
the  Pentagon  and  Is  killed  on  the  way 
back.  Then  nobody  In  his  family  could 
be  drafted.    

Mr.  OONYERS.  Would  that  not  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
family  which  loses  a  son  in  the  service  of 
theb'  country  that  the  loss  of  that  life 
is  Just  as  great  to  them  whether  it  is  lost 
at  the  Pentagon  or  in  the  front  lines  of 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia? 

The  loss  of  a  life  Is  a  loss  of  a  life 

Mr.  HfeERT.  That  is  correct.  The  loss 
of  a  man's  life  represents  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  he  has.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. However,  let  us  carry  it  further 
and  say  that  anyone  who  loses  a  life  or 
dies  in  a  family,  that  no  one  in  that  fam- 
ily can  be  inducted  into  the  service. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  That  hypothetical  in- 
stance is  absiu:d.  No  one  has  proposed 
that;  it  is  not  even  implied  in  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  ought  to  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  burden  of  service 
falls  disproportionately  upon  the  poor  in 
this  country  and  it  Is  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  have  to  share  this  very  tragic 
possibility. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
g«itleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BROYHttD  who  has  introduced  this 
amendment. 

Tliere  are  others  who  were  prepared  to 
offer  this  kind  of  amendment.  I  for  one 
think  of  those  parents  who  have  been  in 
my  district  oflQce  and  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port it  completely. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  1  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
this  question:  Do  we  not  have  a  vast 
draft  reservoir  of  manpower  so  that  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted  it  would 
not  actually  impede  the  Army  in  acquir- 
ing the  necessary  personnel? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  do  not  thing  It  would, 
but  the  whole  problem  is  broader  than 
that.  When  you  go  into  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  these  emotional  issues  and 
the  plea  such  as  the  appeal  that  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  CoNYms)  the  facts  become  ob- 
scured. Who  can  deny  these  tragic 
things?  I  am  reading  the  language  of 
the  amendment  and  I  am  not  going  be- 
yond it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  But,  what  I  am  asking 
the  chairman  is 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  haa  eocpired. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  use  the  full 
5  minutes.  I  have  one  concern  that  I 
would  like  to  clear  up  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  and  what  its  effect 
would  be  on  the  present  law.  For  in- 


stance, if  there  is  in  a  family  two  sons 
both  of  whom  are  on  active  duty  in  the 
military  service  and  one  son  is  killed  in 
combat,  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
means  that  we  will  not  draft  anyone  else 
in  the  family,  but  will  the  other  son.  be 
automatically  discharged  from  the 
service? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  North  Carolina. 
The  ges3tletnan,  of  course,  is  correct  in- 
sofar as  the  language  of  this  amendment 
is  concemed.  But  I  am  sure,  should  this 
cunendment  be  adopted,  that  this  could 
be  handled  by  admlniatrative  regnlatlan. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
smd  I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  simply  say  to  the 
gentlecnan  from  New  Jersey  that  under 
existing  policy  in  a  hypothetical  case 
which  you  present,  the  surviving  son 
would  be  entitled  to  a  discharge. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentl«nan. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  had  one  very  similar  to  the  one 
which  the  gentleman  has  offered  but 
broader  in  scope.  However,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  see  his  amendment 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  over  55  million 
families  in  the  United  States.  In  the  last 
5  years  1.5  million  young  men  have  been 
drafted.  "Hiey  tell  us  that  there  is  and 
has  been  a  disproportionate  number  of 
draftees  from  these  families  who  have 
been  killed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  few  months  ago 
a  mother  came  into  my  office  crying 
about  her  first  son  who  was  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  recall  that  when  he  grad- 
uated from  college  I  congratulated  him, 
and  a  couple  of  months  later  when  he 
received  a  commission  in  the  Army  I 
congratulated  him.  However,  60  days 
later  I  had  to  write  and  send  my  con- 
dolences to  this  mother  because  her  son 
was  killed.  Then,  she  comes  in  crying 
because  son  No.  2  was  going  to  be  drafted 
and  son  No.  3  is  about  ready  to  be  reg- 
istered for  the  draft. 

I  think  we  have  a  heartless  society  and 
a  heartless  Congress  if  we  permit  the 
second  and  third  sons  being  drafted  af- 
ter one  son  has  alreeidy  laid  down  his 
life.  It  reminds  me  of  the  closing  days  of 
Napoleon,  when  one  deputy  got  up  and 
said: 

Wa  are  not  doing  enough  for  Napoleon. 

Another  deputy  got  up  and  said: 
I  dare  you,  monsieur,  to  say  we  have  not 
done  enough  for  Napoleon.  One  million 
Frenchmen  lie  burled  acroas  Europe  and 
North  Africa,  and  you  say  we  have  not  done 
enough  for  Napoleon. 

It  is  the  same  case  now,  when  a  son 
lays  down  his  life  and  we  say  "You  have 
not  done  enough." 


You,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  know  there 
are  millions  of  students,  millions  of 
young  men  who  are  avoiding  the  draft 
one  way  or  another,  and  we  want  to  put 
the  burden  on  1 '  2  million  families  out  of 
55  million  families, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  my  remarks 
with  those  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ViGORiTo)  has  made  a  brilliant  state- 
ment, and  I  support  it  strongly. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
VIGORIT0 1  for  yielding  to  me.  I  also  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  whole- 
heartedly support  it  and  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Broyhill). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Lb  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bkoybill). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demaded  by  Mr.  HtBERT)  there 
were — ayes  130,  noes  41. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OITEBEI)    BY    MR.    CONZAUCZ 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qonzaijez:  On 

page  1,  between  lines  7  and  8  Insert: 

"(2)  Section  4  1b  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  new  para- 
graph: 'Except  during  the  period  of  a  war 
declared  by  Congress,  no  person  Inducted  for 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  title  shall  be  required,  without  his 
express  consent,  to  serve  In  any  area  of 
armed  conflict  outside  the  United  States  and 
Its  territories  In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  are  engaged."  " 

Amend  the  succeeding  paragraph-s  in  the 
bin  accordingly. 

Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  conf  rcwits  a  central 
issue  that  has  faced  the  American  peo- 
ple since  the  Korean  conflict,  and  I  have 
felt  this  way  since  then  and  long  before 
I  ever  dreamed  I  would  be  in  Congres.s. 

Mr.  Cifhairman,  this  amendment  is  In 
the  form  of  a  bill  that  I  have  been  intro- 
ducing for  some  5  years.  I  have  heard  the 
debate  off  and  on  here  for  the  past  48 
or  50  hours  and  my  thinking  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1967  when  we  had  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  law  at  that  time, 
and  which,  incidentally,  I  voted  against, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  nine  Members  who 
did  that. 

The  reason  for  that  is  I  think  the 
American  people  and,  therefore,  the  Con- 
gress have  never  faced  the  central  Issue 
that  is  really  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
since  World  War  n  and  specifically  since 
Korea.  That  is  that  a  war  by  Presiden- 
tial flat  is  a  Presidential  war  or  wars  that 
are  undeclared,  and  where  Congress  has 
not  specifically  addressed  Itself  to  that 
kind  of  war,  it  has  also  provided  an  un- 
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restricted  reservoir  of  manpower  by  al- 
lowtog  the  President  to  draw  on,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  draft,  drawing  on  this 
unlimited  manpower. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  any  coun- 
try, especlaUy  in  recent  history,  that  has 
done  this.  You  will  recall  that  the  French 
could  not  use  conscripts  in  Vietnam  for 
the  simple  reeson  that  the  French  Parlia- 
ment prohibited  the  use  of  French  con- 
scripts anywhere  but  In  French  terri- 
tories, so  they  used  mercenaries  and  the 
volunteers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  at  any  time,  so  far  as  I  can 
establish,  has  used  conscripts  to  defend 
India  or  any  part  of  its  empire. 

In  fact,  I  am  doing  nothing  more  by 
this  amendment  than  to  restore  to  this 
(ingress  its  fundamental  and  constitu- 
tional duty — and  also  the  language  and 
the  wording,  that  those  of  you  who  were 
here  at  the  time  will  recall,  was  included 
in  the  first  peacetime  draft  In  1940.  There 
is  nothing  new,  novel,  or  radical  about  It. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  draftees 
in  undeclared  wars. 

This  amendment  would  provide  the 
same  reservation  of  power  that  Congress 
insisted  on  when  it  enacted  the  first 
peacetime  draft.  Under  that  law,  no  con- 
script could  be  sent  overseas  without  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

A  reservation  of  the  power  to  commit 
draftees  is  not  unusual:  in  fact,  conscrip- 
tion laws  in  Western  coimtries  have  in 
the  past  more  often  than  not  prohibited 
the  use  of  draftees  in  undeclared  wars. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  reserve  to  Congress  the  right  to  say 
when  a  draftee  should  be  committed  to 
combat. 

In  the  first  place  the  Constitution 
places  on  Congress  the  responsibility  to 
say  when  war  exists.  If  a  war  is  to  exist, 
and  if  our  citizens  are  to  be  drafted  to 
fight  it,  then  Congress  must  exercise  its 
responsibility  to  declare  that  war  exists. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  say  when 
our  national  interests  are  threatened  to 
the  extent  that  we  must  resort  to  war. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  declare 
why  we  are  at  war,  and  what  our  alms  in 
war  are  to  be. 

The  founders  of  this  Republic  gave  us 
this  power  because  they  believed — as  I 
believe — that  if  a  nation  is  to  go  to  war, 
it  must  be  committed  to  war  only  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people — and 
that  is  Congress. 

Our  forefathers  wisely  foresaw  that  if 
Congress  did  not  have  the  power  to  de- 
clare war,  the  Executive  could  at  any 
time  involve  this  country  in  unwanted 
wars — wars  that  could  divide  and  dis- 
rupt the  country,  wars  that  the  people 
would  not  support,  wars  that  Congress 
never  wanted. 

The  writers  of  the  first  peacetime  draft 
wanted  to  be  certain  that  there  would  be 
no  U.S.  participation  in  war  without  Con- 
gress first  declaring  war  to  exist. 

That  is  why  the  first  peacetime  draft 
provided  that  no  conscript  could  be  sent 
overseas  unless  Congress  declared  war. 
My  amendment  restores  to  Congress 
powers  that  are  conferred  on  us  by  the 
Constitution — powers  that  we  cannot  ig- 
nore or  fall  to  exercise  without  subvert- 


ing the  very  foundations  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

My  amendment  would  end  or  clarify 
Presidential  wars. 

In  Korea,  and  now  in  Vietnam,  we  un- 
wisely sdlowed  men  to  be  conscripted  and 
sent  to  war  without  Congress  ever  hav- 
ing acted  to  declare  war. 

The  people  soon  became  divided,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  r>oliticians  started 
calling  it  Tnmian's  war.  And  it  was 
not  long  before  political  witch  hunts 
began. 

Then  we  had  Vietnam,  and  again  we 
allowed  men  to  be  drafted  and  sent  into 
combat  without  declaring  war.  And  that 
became  known  as  Johnson's  war.  And 
now  Nixon's  war.  And  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  country  was  beset  by  deep  and 
tragic  dlvl!?ions  that  are  with  us  yet. 

When  will  we  learn? 

When  will  we  learn  the  folly  of  Presi- 
dential wars?  How  long  does  it  take  us 
to  realize  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers? 

When  will  we  learn  that  only  Congress 
can  commit  this  country  to  war,  and  that 
if  we  fail  in  that  responsibility,  the  re- 
sult can  only  be  division,  confusion,  and 
invitation  to  chaos? 

I  propose  that  we  learn  now  what  the 
writers  of  the  first  peacetime  draft  al- 
ready knew. 

I  propose  tliat  we  reassert  our  powers 
under  the  Constitution. 

There  will  \>e  those  who  claim  that  my 
amendment  would  require  that  we  de- 
clare war  in  Vietnam.  Maybe  that  is  so. 
but  even  if  it  is  so,  it  would  be  better 
for  us  now  to  do  our  duty  than  to  never 
have  done  it  at  all.  For  if  we  were  to 
have  to  set  national  objectives,  if  we 
were  to  have  to  say  why  we  are  there, 
at  least  the  people  would  know  that  Con- 
gress has  acted.  And  if  we  could  not 
say,  if  we  could  not  define  what  the  com- 
mitment is  and  why — then  we  have  no 
business  in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  Members  here 
who  voted  for  the  first  peacetime  draft, 
and  they  insisted  on  retaining  in  Con- 
gress the  right  to  say  when  a  draftee 
would  be  asked  to  go  to  war.  They  wanted 
that  power  for  Congress,  not  the  Presi- 
dent. They  were  wise. 

I  ask  that  we  repeat  the  wrisdom  Con- 
gress showed  in  the  past — I  ask  that  we 
not  send  draftees  Into  war  unless  Con- 
gress gives  the  people  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  used  the 
British  as  an  example  of  a  nation 
that  does  not  conscript.  Small  won- 
der. We  have  been  fighting  their 
wars  for  them  in  modem  time.  What 
makes  the  British  a  great  example? 
They  are  presently  engaged  in  a  war  in 
Ireland.  I  suspect  we  will  be  fighting 
that  war  for  them  if  it  is  not  settled 
soon. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  afraid  that  If 
what  the  gentleman  htis  said  comes  to 
pass,  we  will  have  to  depend  upon  the 
"Tip"  O'Neill's  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  restore  this  provision  that  I 
have  referred  to  In  the  amendment. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  again  that  I  find 
nothing  startling  or  sensational  about 
the  fact  that  the  British  do  not  con- 
script. I  say  again  we  have  been  fighting 
their  wars  for  them.  It  wlU  be  remem- 
bered that  Britain  used  mercenaries  in 
an  attempt  to  defeat  us  In  our  struggle 
for  Independence. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  Is  even  more  re- 
strictive than  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlemsm  from  Minnesota,  which 
was  rejected  by  this  House  by  over  100 
votes  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  Tlie  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  not  allow  a  unit  that 
had  one  draftee  in  it  to  be  landed  In 
any  area  in  defense  of  Americans  who 
are  overseas  in  any  place.  It  is  In  con- 
flict with  any  possible  military  action, 
and  it  is  certainly  much  more  restric- 
tive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questlc»i  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNDMENT    OITESZD    BT    MX.     ICIXVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  cnialrman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amwndmimt   offerMl   by   Mr.   Mjxva:    On 

page  11,  strike  out  lines  12  through  ao.  In- 
clusive. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
"merely"  amendment  It  would  merely 
restore  the  statute  of  limitations  In  the 
draft  law  to  what  it  was  prior  to  Uiis 
bill. 

I  sun  here  to  bespeak  some  very  un- 
popular people,  people  who  fail  to  reen- 
ter under  the  draft  law.  But  I  do  not 
think  peor^e  who  fail  to  register  under 
the  druft  law  ought  to  be  treated  more 
harshly  than  those  people  who  fail  to 
file  their  income  tax  retunu,  those  who 
commit  burglaries,  or  those  who  commit 
a  vast  host  of  other  Federal  crimes,  all 
of  which  are  subject  to  a  5-year  statute 
of  limitations. 

Under  the  committee  proposal  which 
you  are  being  asked  to  vote  upcm,  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  failing  to  re- 
gister for  the  dsaft  will  be  13  years,  from 
age  18  until  5  years  past  the  individual's 
26th  birthday,  or  age  31. 

The  specific  reason  for  this  chan^ce  is 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  deci- 
sion known  as  Toussie  against  United 
States  held  that  the  present  draft  law  is 
subject  to  a  5-year  statute  of  limitations. 

Let  me  make  dear  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  question  involved  here. 
This  is  a  question  of  what  Caagnss 
thinks  is  a  fair  period  during  which  a 
person  who  falls  to  register  ought  to  be 
subject  to  criminal  prosecutifHi.  I  merely 
suggest  to  you  that  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  treat  failure  to  register  for  the 
draft  that  much  more  harshly  than  we 
do  this  vast  host  of  crimes  under  tltJe  18 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

On  April  15,  we  will  all  have  an  obli- 
gation to  file  a  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
turn. If  you  do  not  file  It,  you  still  will 
have  an  obligation  to  file  It  on  April  16, 
April  17,  April  18,  and  ad  Infinitum,  to  5 
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years  and  some  days  after  April  15,  1971. 
However,  if  you  have  not  been  indicted 
or  prosecuted  during  that  period,  with 
certain  exceptions,  you  may  no  longer 
be  prosecuted.  Under  this  provision,  if 
you  fail  to  register  on  that  mature  18th 
birthday,  you  remain  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion until  age  31.1  think  that  is  a  puni- 
tive provision. 

Let  me  also  make  clear  that  nothing  in 
my  amendment  would  limit  the  person's 
continuing  obligation  for  the  draft 
through  age  26  like  anybody  else.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  they  should  get  any 
bootstrap  benefits  by  failing  to  register. 

I  am  simply  suggesting  we  ought  not 
say  that  18-year-olds  who  fail  to  regis- 
ter for  the  draft  are  so  much  more  hein- 
ous in  their  behavior  than  are  people  who 
commit  robbery  and  other  crimes. 

Mr.  WHITE,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not 
this  situation  seem  to  be  differentiated 
from  the  income  tax  evader,  because  in 
this  instance,  the  violators  many  times 
have  gone  to  foreign  countries  Just  to 
evade  responsibility  of  the  draft,  and  they 
could  remain  there  5  years  or  more  and 
then  come  back? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  With  all  due  deference, 
the  statute  of  limitations  clearly  spells 
out  that  where  someone  has  left  the 
country  to  avoid  prosecution,  the  statute 
of  limitations  is  tolled,  so  the  statute 
would  not  start  to  run  imtil  he  returns 
to  the  country.  That  is  not  affected  by 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  On  the  face  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  appears  there  is  an  inequity  in  be- 
tween one  who  fails  to  register  for  the 
draft  and  one  who  fails  to  file  his  income 
tax  return.  As  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  If  a  person  falls  to  file 
an  Income  tax  return,  there  is  a  5-year 
statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Could  not  the  gentleman 
better  cure  the  inequity  by  introducing  a 
bill — and  I  would  support  the  gentle- 
man— to  propose  a  remedy  that  the 
statute  not  rim  until  after  the  crime  of 
not  filing  an  income  tax  return  is  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Some  people  do  not  like 
statutes  of  limitations.  Prosecutors  never 
do.  Statute  of  limitations  Is  always  hang- 
ing over  his  head;  but  statutes  of  limi- 
tations are  well  known  in  criminal  law. 
We  have  them  for  almost  every  crime  ex- 
cept murder.  The  reasons  for  having  a 
statute  are  just  as  persuasive  in  draft 
law  as  in  income  tax  or  other  laws  about 
which  my  colleague  and  I  agree  there 
ought  to  be  prosecution. 

This  points  out  very  clearly  that  we 
are  saying  that  18-year-olds  who  do  not 
register  tire  somehow  worse  than  other 
criminals  who  do  not  file  income  tax 
returns  or  who  rob  banks  or  commit 
other  crimes  against  persons  or  prop- 
erty— that  somehow  those  who  fall  to 
register  must  be  hounded  8  years  longer 
than  everybody  else. 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  H]6bERT.  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  gentleman.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  gentleman  has  fooled 
many  of  us. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
area  of  income  tax,  the  gentleonan  has 
made  the  statement  that  if  a  man  fails 
to  file  the  tax  return,  he  is  guilty.  That 
is  only  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  No;  it  is  a  felony. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  A  felony.  Now  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations — does  that  run  against 
fraud  in  income  tax? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  When  discovered.  May  I 
also  say  it  runs  against  fraud  when  dis- 
covered under  the  Draft  Act. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  If  it  is  discovered,  it 
will  be  because  the  man  does  not  show  up, 
but  in  the  other  case,  if  it  does  not  run 
against  fraud  in  income  tax  law,  a  lot 
of  my  friends  went  to  the  penitentiary  il- 
legally in  Louisiana  a  few  years  a«o. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  We  are  talking  about  the 
complete  crime  that  is  committed  when 
the  person  fails  to  register  for  the  draft. 
It  is  committed  when  he  fails  to  regis- 
ter within  5  days  after  his  18th  birthday. 
.\  nonnal  statute  of  limitations  would 
ordinarily  allow  5  year's  for  prosecution, 
but  this  bill  extends  it  to  13  years. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  when  a  charge  is  filed 
against  a  man  and  an  indictment  Is  re- 
turned before  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod of  limitations  that  the  accused  may 
leave  the  countrj"  for  20  years,  but  may 
nevertheless  be  tried  when  he  returns? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  this 
matter  is  properly  understood.  II  a  youth 
became  eligible  to  register  at  the  age  of 
18,  is  that  after  26  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  register.  The  com-t  held — and  I 
am  not  saying  incorrectly  so — in  the 
Toussie  case  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions began  to  run  5  days  after  the  young 
man  reached  the  age  of  18.  That  means 
5  days  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  23  he 
will  be  in  the  clear. 

Such  a  law  would  encourage  youth  to 
violate  the  law.  He  would  think  "If  I 
can  dodge  this  until  I  am  23  years  old  I 
will  be  home  free." 

It  is  not  similar  to  a  felony,  such  as  if  a 
bank  is  held  up  or  a  drunk  driver  hits 
someone.  It  is  at  that  time  apparent  that 
a  crime  has  been  committed.  The  youths 
could  dodge  and  evade  the  registering. 

Such  a  law  woiild  encourage  a  youth  to 
try  to  get  by  by  failing  to  register  and  en- 
courage him  to  become  a  criminal.  I  can 
see  no  unfair  hardship  placed  upon  this 
man,  by  this  legislation  which  only  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  him  to  illegally  dodge 
the  draft. 

I  for  one  would  not  want  to  encourage 
anyone  to  tr>-  to  dodge  his  responsibility 
by  using  the  statute  of  limitations  so  that 


another  young  man  would  have  to  serve 
because  another  evades  his  responsibility 
to  serve. 

I  cannot  see  how  anyone  is  damaged. 
I  want  that  to  be  on  his  conscience  until 
he  is  31  years  old,  if  he  deliberately  vio- 
lates the  law. 

What  we  are  doing  encourages  people 
to  violate  the  law  if  they  can  get  by  with 
it.  I  certainly  want  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  gentleman  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  man  at  the  age  of  23  is 
iree  of  his  obligation  to  register.  Of 
course,  that  continues  until  his  26th 
birthday. 

Mr.  BRAY.  The  criminal  penally  is 
gone. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Only  for  the  failure  to 
register  at  age  18,  just  like  the  penalty 
ior  fatlmg  to  file  an  income  tax.  But  that 
does  not  encourage  people  not  to  file. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  would  say  that  if  he  knew 
he  could  get  by  for  5  years  and  did  not 
get  caught  it  would  encourage  more  peo- 
ple to  violate  the  income  tax  law. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  suggest  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Let  us  not  make  it  easier 
for  a  draft  evader  to  get  by. 

Ml-.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  the  error  in  the  rea- 
soning in  the  argument,  I  must  say  on 
both  sides,  is  the  assumption  that  the 
person  has  violated  the  draft  act  or 
that  the  man  has  failed  to  file  his  in- 
come tax  and  is  a  criminal  because  he 
is  charged. 

The  reason  for  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions IS  not  to  let  a  man  go  free  if  he 
can  escape  being  detected  for  5  years. 
It  is  not  a  moratorium  after  5  years 
01  guilt.  It  is  a  rule  of  procedure  that 
rests  upon  the  proposition  that  the 
pro.secuting  authority  should  try  a  man 
to  determine  whether  he  is  guilty  with- 
in a  given  period  of  time.  If  the 
prosecuting  authorities  do  not  do  so,  the 
defense  witnesses  may  no  longer  be 
available,  and  there  may  not  be  the 
tests  of  credibility  available  to  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  offense  promptly 
after  it  occurred. 

A  man  is  entitled  to  be  promptly  tried 
when  accused  of  crime  and  he  is  also  en- 
titled to  be  promptly  charged. 

Now,  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  a 
man  can  negate  responsibility  under  a 
charge  by  merely  fleeing  the  country. 
The  most  extreme  case  was  a  draft  case 
that  has  come  to  my  attention  in  which 
a  man  was  alleged  to  have  avoided  the 
draft  in  the  First  World  War,  and  was 
promptly  charged  with  having  avoided 
the  draft,  but  the  case  was  not  tried 
until  after  the  Second  World  War.  and 
he  was  convicted. 

This  is  the  way  that  this  matter  can 
be  handled.  All  that  the  limitations  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Mikva)  re- 
quires is  that  the  prosecuting  authority 
promptly  file  charges  in  order  that  the 
facts  may  be  brought  out  to  determine 
whether  the  person  is  guilty  or  in- 
nocent. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar 
m  liis  heme  State  and  several  others  as 
well,  is  absolutely  correct. 

I  think  manyi.of  the  Members  are  con- 
fused because  they  do  not  recognize  that 
the  limitations  period  is  tolled  whenever 
the  charge  is  discovered,  so  that  a  5-year 
period  of  limitation  would  not  auto- 
matically free  anybody  5  years  beyond 
his  18th  birthday.  The  gentleman's 
excellent  legal  explanation  makes  it  clear 
that  this  amendment  will  not  allow  those 
who  do  not  register  for  the  draft  to 
escape  or  easily  evade  prosecution. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  a  very  capable 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ar>'. 

I  agree  entirely  with  him  and  also 
point  out  that  the  man  accused  of 
evading  the  di'aft  may  not  be  guilty  of  it. 
The  point  is,  if  there  is  any  kind  of  an 
offense  in  which  a  person  may  be  iimo- 
cent  and  yet  convicted  after  a  long  period 
of  time,  it  is  more  likely  than  in  other 
cases  to  be  based  upon  the  contention 
that  he  failed  to  register  for  the  draft, 
because  the  persons  who  are  admiriister- 
iiig  the  draft  are  frequently  laymen  and 
deal  with  thousands  of  cases.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  he  should  get  by  after 
5  years  without  conviction  when  he  is 
guilty.  The  question  is  was  he  guilty  and 
did  he  have  a  fair  process  available  to  him 
at  the  time  when  he  could  get  the 
witnesses  that  support  his  having 
registered. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  not  this  amend- 
ment return  us  to  the  present  state  of  the 
law  as  it  exists? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  present  state  of 
the  law  as  it  exists  and  the  same  law  that 
permitted  a  man  to  be  convicted  after  the 
Second  World  War  who  was  guilty  of 
draft  evasion  in  the  First  because  he  was 
promptly  charged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Illinois,  Mr.  Mikva. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Mikva)  there 
were — ayes  36,  noes  85. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     M 'KINNEY 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McKinney;  On 
pag«  five,  line  7,  strike  out  "or  public  Insti- 
tutions" and  Insert  "public  Institutions  or 
»uch  private  non-profit  Institutions  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service." 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment,  a  very  short 
one.  but  I  feel  a  very  important  one. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  accept  his  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  further  explain  It. 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

This  simply  allows  caiscientious  c*- 
jectors  to  work  in  our  private  hospitals 
and  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment 
today  in  the  interests  of  those  private 
nonprofit  organizations  which  serve  us 
so  well. 

This  amendment  would  extend  to  those 
young  men  who  are  qualified  as  conscien- 
tious objectors  the  opportunity  to  serve 
their  eixlistment  time  not  only  in  the 
Federal  sector,  but  in  those  private  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

While  I  applaud  the  Armed  Services' 
Committee's  efforts  to  standardize  the 
administration  of  alternate  civilian  serv- 
ice. I  feel  that  H.R.  6531,  by  limiting  ac- 
ceptable service  to  Govenmient  and  pub- 
lic institutions,  does  a  grave  disservice  to 
those  private  nonprofit  institutions  which 
rely  on  the  services  preformed  by  such 
young  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  how  finan- 
cially hard  pressed  some  of  our  deserving 
private  hospitals  are  today.  Allowing 
these  young  men  to  serve  in  these  insti- 
tutions would  ease  the  load  they  are 
carrying. 

If  we  require  a  conscientious  objector 
to  serve  oiu:  Nation  in  a  social  service 
capacity,  why  then  should  we  eliminate 
those  hospitals  and  orprfianages  which  so 
ably  serve  the  American  people  but  which 
do  not  fall  within  the  category  of  gov- 
ernment or  public  institution  as  defined 
in  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  there  are  those  reUgious 
commimities,  such  as  Mennonltes  and 
Quakers,  whose  beliefs  do  not  allow  them 
to  participate  in  war  and  yet  who,  never- 
theless, provide  vital  services  to  their  fel- 
low Americans. 

It  most  certainly  would  be  a  shame  to 
restrict  the  worthwhile  services  these 
communities  provide. 

Today  I  speak  not  only  on  their  behalf, 
but  on  the  behalf  of  our  struggling  and 
deserving  private,  nonprofit  institutions. 
Mr.  HEBEJRT.  The  amendment  is  very 
well  explained  and  is  acceptable  to  this 
side. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  And,  what  they  do  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service? 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  It  is.  sir. 
Mr.  BRAY.  We  have  no  crtjjection  to 
the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  associate  myself  with  this 
amendment.  I  had  intended  to  submit  a 
similar  amendment.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  committee  hats  decided  to  accept  It. 
If  it  were  not  accepted  there  would  be 
grievous  interference  with  private  hos- 
pitals and  such  organizations  as  the 
Mennonltes  whom  I  understand  com- 
municated with  the  chairman  about  the 
proposed  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hawy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
support  the  amendment.  However,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  one  thing.  Is  there 
any  language  contained  in  the  sunend- 
ment  in  connection  with  this  situation 
that  would  preclude  the  use  of  these 
people  in  overseas  operations  or  installa- 
tions, let  us  say,  operated  by  the  Men- 
nonltes to  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  just  referred? 

In  other  words,  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted,  as  I  understand 
it,  they  would  be  permitted  then  to  work 
for  such  an  organization  either  in  this 
country  or  overseas;  is  that  correct  or 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  If  in  the  view  of  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  it  was 
for  the  good  of  America  and  its  common 
cause,  they  would  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  simply  as  a 
matter  of  record  would  like  to  be  siu'e 
that  that  was  established  because  ques- 
tions have  arisen  about  their  use  of  fa- 
cilities in  connection  with  a  private  non- 
profit organization,  because  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Mennonltes  do  have 
people  today  in  Vietnam  doing  certain 
kinds  of  work  and  they  would  be  per- 
mitted, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  to  do  so? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  They  would  be.  sub- 
ject to  his  approval.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  medical  ship  HOPE  that  the 
director  would  allow  conscientious  ob- 
jectors to  work  on  it,  if  he  considered  it 
for  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  only  point  I  wanted  to 
get  clarification  on  is  that  they  would 
not  be  precluded  from  being  sent  over- 
seas for  a  similar  purpose  by  a  private  or 
nonprofit  organization  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  they  might  be  used  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  assume  that 
the  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  amendment,  it 
restores  the  existing  law  as  it  is  today? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Not  quite.  It  restores 
the  intent  of  the  existing  law,  but  it 
specifically  says  that  the  director  of  the 
Selective  Service  will  say  or  determine 
what  organizations  would  be  considered 
fillowable  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
it  gives  greater  flexibility  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  It  gives  greater 
selecti\1ty  and  more  fairness,  because 
now  present,  individual  local  draft 
boards  are  doing  it  under  their  control, 
and  there  are  different  standards. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  But  under 
your  amendment  It  would  be  up  to  the 
director  of  the  Selective  Service  to  de- 
termine? 
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Mr.  McKINNEY.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Connecticut    <Mr.    McKn*- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMXNT    OnxaZO    BT    MX.    BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMKKSMXNT    OITOB)    BT    MK.    BENCH  AM 

FBLge  4,  Un«  B,  Btrike  out  the  period  and 
Inaert  tb«  foUowlng:  ";  except  that  any  de- 
ferment which  w«8  granted  to  an  Individual 
under  such  section  6(b)  (1)  (as  In  effect 
before  the  effective  date  of  thU  paragraph 
(12))  before  such  effective  date  and  not 
terminated  as  of  the  day  before  such  effec- 
tive date  shall  continue  until  such  Individual 
oompletea  ttie  requirements  for  his  bacea- 
lauieatA  degree,  fails  to  pursue  satisfactorily 
a  full-time  course  of  instruction,  or  attains 
the  a4th  anniversary  ot  the  date  of  his  birth, 
whichever  Orst  occurs." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  to  do,  not  with  the  ques- 
tion of  college  deferments  as  such,  but 
with  the  question  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  The  present  bill  authorises 
the  Presidoit  to  discontinue  college  de- 
fmnents.  The  President  has  announced, 
and  the  director  of  Selective  Service  has 
announced,  that  if  given  that  authority 
he  will  make  that  effective  as  of  April 
1970.  In  other  words,  he  will  not  Interfere 
with  those  who  are  in  college  today  who 
were  in  college  in  April  of  1970,  that  is, 
he  will  not  draft  those  who  are  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  or  seniors,  but  he  will 
draft  those  who  are  freshmen. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
delete  this  ex  post  facto  effect  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  to  provide  that  any  young 
man  who  is  in  college  today,  be  he  fresh- 
man or  upper  classman  would  be  allowed 
to  finish  his  course. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  other  provi- 
sion is  retroactive  in  its  effect.  A  young 
man  who  entered  college  last  fall  and 
received  a  deferment  at  that  time  on  the 
imderstanding  that  the  then  law  would 
permit  him  to  continue  and  complete  his 
college  education,  would  now  be  cut  down 
in  midstream.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  changing  rules  In  the  middle  of  the 
game. 

If  the  young  man  had  known  that  he 
might  be  drafted  he  might  have  decided 
to  go  through  with  his  service  before 
going  to  college,  and  not  have  his  college 
career  Interrupted. 

In  short,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
anaendment  is  to  remove  the  retroactive 
feature  at  the  provisions  eliminating  the 
college  deferments,  and  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  become  effec- 
tive only  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  this  is  an  even  larger  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  exemption  for  college 
students  than  that  which  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  a  while  l>aek,  and  which  was  de- 
feated rather  decisively.  There  Is  not 
anything  retroactive  in  the  operation  of 
the  law.  The  President  put  the  people  on 
notice  when  he  said  Uiis  was  what  he 


was  going  to  do  on  April  23,  1970,  but  if 
we  pass  this  law  as  it  is  written  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  will  still  be  prospec- 
tive. Anybody  who  is  in  college  can  finish 
the  semester  he  is  in.  Anybody  who  is  In 
the  senior  year  can  finish  the  senior  year. 

As  we  have  said  before,  and  as  we  have 
agreed  before,  there  is  not  any  vested 
right  to  privilege  because  you  are  wealthy 
enough  or  bright  enough  to  go  to  college. 
All  this  will  do  is  to  reinstate  the  col- 
lege deferments  which  we  have  taken 
out.  It  does  carry  out  in  its  language, 
when  it  talks  about  "failing  to  pursue 
satisfactorily  a  full-time  coiu-se  of  in- 
struction," the  very  worst  feature  in  the 
law,  and  that  is  the  poor  guy  who  is  try- 
ing to  work  his  way  through  college,  who 
cannot  afford  to  go  through  college,  who 
cannot  get  a  scholarship  and  who  Is  try- 
ing to  work  his  way  through  college,  be- 
cause he  has  not  got  enough  money  to  go 
through  college  on  his  own,  and  who  is 
trying  to  pursue  a  full-time  Job.  and  it 
takes  him  5  years  to  get  through  al- 
lege instead  of  4  years — this  guy  Is  not 
following  a  full-time  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  he  is  going  to  get  drafted  un- 
der the  present  law,  and  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham  ) ,  he  is  go- 
ing to  get  drafted. 

We  are  seeking  to  eliminate  the  privi- 
lege of  the  rich  and  the  people  who  can 
manage  to  go  to  college.  We  are  trying  to 
treat  all  Americans  equally. 

We  rejected  this  proposition  earber,  in 
a  less  onerous  form,  and  I  hope  it  is  re- 
jected now. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  All  I  am  trying  to  sug- 
gest that  the  law  should  not  be  changed 
with  respect  to  those  who  entered  college 
last  fall. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  in  his  judg- 
ment how  many  of  those  who  entered  col- 
lege last  fall  were  aware  of  what  the 
President  said  in  April? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
them  were  aware,  and  frankly  I  do  not 
care  how  many  were  aware.  What  I  do 
care  about  is  the  fact  that  you  are  trying 
to  defend  the  proposition  that  those  who 
are  wise  enough  and  wealthy  enough  to 
go  to  college  should  be  able  to  stay  in 
college,  and  those  who  cannot  do  that 
should  go  to  war.  This  is  what  we  were 
trying  to  get  rid  of  in  the  committee. 
The  committee  has  approved  of  that  and 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  gentleman  did 
make  the  point  that  those  who  entered 
college  last  fall  were  on  notice  about  what 
the  President  had  said  in  April.  I  am 
not  trying  to  change  the  effect  of  the 
proposition  that  the  gentleman  stands 
for,  but  only  the  effective  date. 

Mr.  PIKE.  What  you  are  trying  to  do 
and  the  effect  of  it  is  to  relieve  everybody 
who  is  in  college  from  the  draft  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  treat  ill 
Americans  equally  whether  they  can 
afford  to  go  to  college  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 


the  amaidment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Bingham)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrrERtD    BY    MR.    GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons: 

Page  11.  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  following: 

(25)  By  adding  Immediately  before  sec- 
tion 17  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  16a.  No  person  who  is  Inducted  after 
June  30.  1971.  for  training  and  service  under 
this  title  may  be  used  In  combat  or  deployed 
to  a  oombat  zone  outside  the  United  States 
unless  at  least  one  of  the  following  shall 
have  occurred: 

"(1)  The  President  has  declared  that  an 
armed  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  The  President  has  declared  that  an 
armed  attack  on  the  United  States  Is  so  im- 
minent that  full  mobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  Is  required. 

•■(3)  The  Congress  by  conctirrent  resolu- 
tion authorlzee  such  use  and  deployment  of 
persons  inducted  under  this  title  and  directs 
that  a  full  nidobillzatlon  of  the  armed  forces 
be  effected . 

■•(4)  The  President  has  requested  that 
Congress  declare  war,  but  the  authority  to 
so  use  and  deploy  Inducted  personnel  pur- 
suant to  this  clause  shall  expire  at  the  close 
of  the  30th  day  after  such  request  was  made 
if  the  Congress  has  no>t  declared  war  on  or 
before  such  30th  day. 

"i5)  The  Congress  has  declared  war. 

"(6)  Such  person  consents  to  such  use  and 
deployment  In  such  written  form  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned." 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
long  worried  about  how  and  in  what 
manner  this  country  goes  to  war. 

It  is  a  problem  that  has  haunted  this 
country  since  its  inception.  Years  ago 
it  was  thought  wise  to  divide  the  power 
by  which  this  country  goes  to  war.  But 
recent  years  this  power  has  devolved  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
military. 

I  think  it  is  unwise.  I  think  it  is  tim«> 
to  change  it,  and  this  is  a  prudent  meth- 
od of  making  that  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  dreamer.  I 
know  we  have  to  have  an  army  and  that 
it  has  to  be  a  good  army  and  one  that 
is  capable  of  defending  this  country  and 
one  that  can  do  the  job  that  the  future 
perhaps  is  going  to  call  upon  it  to  do. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  any  more  of  these  careless, 
brushflre  wars  that  we  have  drifted  into. 
That  is  what  I  seek  to  do  by  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  at  this  time. 

How  have  we  drifted  into  these  wars? 
Of  all  the  NATO  partners,  of  all  15 
countries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Orgsmization,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  the  longest  and  the  harsh- 
est method  of  raising  a  manpower  pool 
of  any  of  those  15  allies.  All  of  Europe, 
all  of  North  and  South  America,  is  readj* 
to  let  us  carry  the  burden  if  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  carry  it  alone.  Canada  does  not 
have  a  draft.  Ireland  does  not  have  a 
draft.  Little  Luxemburg  does  not  have 
a  draft.  The  United  Kingdom  does  not 
have  a  draft.  Every  one  of  our  NATO 
partners  has  less  of  a  draft  service  time 
than  we  do.  We  have  been  able  to  deploy 
our  vast  manpower  resources,  which  are 
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less  resources  than  the  people  of  Europe 
have  all  around  the  world,  and  they  have 
gotten  into  trouble. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  continue  to 
do  that.  I  think  the  Congress  should 
prudently  look  at  how  our  manpower 
commitments  are  made.  That  is  what 
my  aunendment  seeks  to  do. 

I  am  not  tying  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  defend  this  country.  I  think  I  am 
untying  his  hands  so  that  he  can  defend 
us  against  the  things  that  are  reaJ, 
against  every  Imagined  threat  that  comes 
along. 

I  say  in  my  amendment  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  use  draftees 
in  combat  if  the  President  has  declared 
that  an  armed  attack  has  been  begun 
upon  the  United  States — no  If's,  and's 
or  buts.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  stand  up 
in  the  White  House  and  say  that  an 
armed  attack  has  been  started  against  the 
United  States,  and  he  can  use  the 
draftees  in  any  way  he  wants  to. 

Or  the  President  can  declare  that  an 
armed  attack  against  the  United  States 
is  so  imminent  that  the  full  mobilization 
of  our  Armed  Forces  is  required  and  then 
the  President  can  deploy  these  draftees 
in  any  way  he  wishes. 

The  reason  for  putting  the  provision 
in  the  amendment  relating  to  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  rest  of  the  Armed  Forces 
is  that  it  will  make  the  President  stop 
and  think.  I  think  it  wlU  make  the  plan- 
ners in  the  Pentagon  stop  and  think. 
They  would  say  to  themselves:  Are  we 
going  to  have  that  manpower  draft  pool 
such  as  we  relied  upon  in  Vietnam,  or 
are  we  going  to  have  to  mobilize  the  oth- 
er Armed  Forces  that  are  in  being  in 
this  country  for  this  particular  action? 
If  that  restriction  is  in  the  law,  our  plan- 
ning will  be  more  realistic,  our  decision- 
making will  be  more  realistic  before  we 
plunge  into  another  brushflre  war. 

I  say  in  the  third  exception  for  the  use 
of  draftees  in  the  amendment  that  the 
Congress  has  by  concurrent  resolution 
authorized  this  deployment  and  use  of 
draftees,  iiecause  I  can  foresee  the  time 
when  perhaps  Congress  will  want  to  go 
ahead  and  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Oi  request  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
seek  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President. 

I  say  in  the  fourth  exception  as  to  the 
use  of  this  manpower  pool  that  if  the 
President  has  requested  the  Congress  to 
declare  war  and  we  have  not — and  after 
that  request  is  made,  if  we  have  not  de- 
clared war  within  30  days — then  up  to 
the  30  days  after  his  request  to  the  Cchi- 
gress  he  can  use  the  draftees.  Any  war 
this  Congress  cannot  agree  to  in  30  days 
U  one  that  we  ought  not  to  be  fighting 
anyway. 

Thwi  my  fifth  exception  is  that  If  the 
Congress  has  declared  war — and  I  am  not 
sure  we  will  ever  get  to  that  stage  again— 
but  if  the  Congress  ever  declares  war, 
then  certainly  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tion upon  the  use  of  draftees. 

I  say  in  my  rixth  exception  that  if  the 
draftee  himself  insists  upon  being  used 
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in  such  an  operation,  then  who  are  we  in 
Congress  to  say  it  should  not  happen? 

So  this  is  a  wise  and  prudent  position 
for  a  responsible  hawk  to  take,  one  that 
will  insure  that  before  this  country  goes 
to  war  again,  there  will  be  a  naticmal 
commitment  to  win  that  war,  and  not 
just  to  go  in  and  throw  away  the  50,000 
lives  that  we  have  so  far  used  up  in  this 
Vietnam  confiict. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise 
this  question.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  has  some  similarities  to 
the  so-called  Javits  proposal,  which 
would  prohibit  the  President  from  en- 
gaging in  hostilities  for  longer  than  30 
days  without  specific  approval  by  the 
Congress.  Am  I  correct  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  it  does  have  that. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  it  be  Imposing 
too  much  on  the  gentleman's  time  to  ask 
him  to  read  the  amendment  again? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Clerk  may  read  the  amend- 
ment a«ain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  re-read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  gentlonan's  attention 
a  hypothetical  question,  which  Is  prob- 
ably more  realistic  than  hypothetical.  We 
presently  have  troops  deployed  near  Ber- 
lin, in  West  Germany  and  in  Berlin  it- 
self. The  objective  is  not  only  to  make 
our  presence  known  there,  but  also  to 
withstand  any  attack  on  the  part  of  any 
enemy  force.  Under  the  gentleman's 
amendment  no  draftee  could  be  sent  into 
this  area,  because  no  draftee  could  re- 
spond to  an  attack  on  the  part  of  any 
potential  enemy. 

Mr.  OIBBONB.  We  only  have  6,000 
men  in  Berlin.  If  we  cannot  get  6,000 
volunteers,  maybe  we  ought  to  reex- 
amine what  we  are  doing  there.  The  gen- 
tleman asked  about  Berlin.  If  we  cannot 
find  6,000  volunteers  In  this  country  to 
go  there,  I  think  we  are  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  gentlemsm  on  a  situa- 
tion such  as  the  one  that  might  have 
developed  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
or  in  the  Etominlcan  Republic,  where  the 
President  ordered  in  several  thousand 
troops  quickly?  What  would  happen  In 
those  cases  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  In  Cuba  if  the  Congress 
had  declared  war  or  if  Congress  had  en- 
acted a  joint  resolutlOTi — and  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  mistake  not  to  have 
done  either  one  of  those  if  we  had  sought 


to  invade  Cuba — in  fact.  I  think  we  would 
have  ended  up  in  the  same  kind  of 
mess  we  have  in  Vietnam,  We  had  no 
commitment  when  we  went  into  Vietnam. 
We  just  kind  of  slid  in  there  sideways 
and  never  had  the  courage  and  the  deter- 
minaticm  to  get  out  or  get  in  and  win. 
I  think  we  ought  to  get  in  and  win  or 
never  again  ask  our  Armed  Forces  to  im- 
dertake  a  no  win -no  end  war. 

Mr.  COTiTiTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  subscribe  to  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  pending 
amendment,  it  occurs  to  me  that  before 
we  adopt  this  restrictive  type  of  proposal, 
we  had  better  look  at  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, I  trust  my  colleagues  are  aware 
that  today  we  are  committed  to  the  com- 
mon defense  of  no  less  than  40  nations 
of  the  world  as  the  result  of  some  seven 
treaties  ratified,  of  course,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  amendment  we  face  in- 
volvement in  foreign  conflicts  whether 
we  use  drafted  forces  or  not.  What  is 
really  needed  is  an  overdue  orderly  re- 
appraisal of  our  international  commit- 
ments. ScKne  of  these,  as  we  all  know, 
are  obsolete  because  of  world  changes 
since  the  time  they  were  ratified.  Others 
were  to  some  degree  highly  questionable 
at  the  time. 

We  sit  today  as  members  of  a  legislative 
body  that  has  absolutely  no  voice  what- 
soever by  reason  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  ratify  or  not  to 
ratify,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  commit- 
ments with  which  we  are  saddled  with 
today. 

I  have  long  felt  that  in  the  process  of 
making  change  perhaps  we  ought  to  pro- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  require  that  international  treaties 
be  ratified  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well  as  the  U.S.  Senate,  because 
if  we  are  going  to  be  militarily  commit- 
ted by  reason  of  these  treaties  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  not  have  to  accept  the 
responsibility  unless  we  have  a  voice  in 
the  commitments. 

I  very  sincerely  feel  that  in  addition  to 
the  type  of  reevaluation  of  these  com- 
mitments which  is  needed,  that  I  believe 
is  long  overdue,  I  should  like  for  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  trying  to 
pass  a  resolution  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  so  that  international 
treaties,  or  at  least  those  which  commit 
us  militarily,  would  be  ratified  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  by 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  I  believe  he  has 
brought  up  a  very  fine  point. 

I  would  say,  though,  that  none  of  the 
treaties  we  have  entered  into — not  even 
the  NATO  Treaty — requires  us  to  go  to 
war  except  by  constitutional  processes, 
which  I  would  interpret  to  mean  through 
some  declaration  of  war  or  through  some 
joint  resolution  considered  by  this  body. 
The  war-making  powers  of  the  United 
States  are  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  not  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Even  our  NATO 
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Treaty  does  not  require  us  to  go  to  wsur 
should  one  of  our  fellow  signatories  be 

attacked.      

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
my  good  friend  from  Florida.  I  merely 
say  that  so  long  as  we  have  the  situation 
which  exists  today,  so  long  as  we  have 
existing  treaties,  they  can  become  a 
means  by  which  we  will  commit  military 
forces  whether  draftees  or  volunteers.  It 
does  not  excuse  the  fact  that  the  reap- 
praisal of  these,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
other  actions  I  have  suggested,  are  long 
overdue. 

If  we  have  learned  nothing  else  from 
the  quagmire  in  which  we  slipped  in 
Southeast  Asia  we  should,  it  seems  to 
me,  take  a  meaningful  lesson  from  oxxr 
experience. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  in  order  that  I 
may  address  a  question  to  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

I  would  addi'ess  this  question  to  our 
colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons^ 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect — by 
the  way,  not  only  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  but  also  as  one  who  possesses  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  war  records  of 
any  Member  serving  with  us,  as  an  out- 
standing paratrooper  landing  before  D- 
Day  in  Normandy — who  I  know  fully 
adheres  to  the  concept  of  adequate  na- 
tional security.  I  have  concern  because 
of  some  questions  raised  here  today.  If 
there  were  a  spot  situation,  say,  in  which 
the  President  felt  he  had  to  make  a  show 
of  force,  as  President  Eisenhower  did  in 
Lebanon,  or  as  v.  as  done  in  Cuba,  or  as 
was  wisely  or  unwisely  done  in  Santo 
Domingo,  is  it  not  true  the  operation  of 
this  amendment  would  not  affect  that, 
in  that  we  have  forces  of  the  Air  Force, 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  other 
Armed  Forces  imder  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  who  are  volunteers,  enlisted. 
and  do  not  come  within  the  operation  of 
this  title?  The  gentleman  is  only  talk- 
ing about  conscription  through  this  act 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  not  take  my  full 
5  minutes  in  commenting  on  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  his 
amendment  that  do€s  bother  me  a  great 
deal.  I  would  like  to  have  him  address 
himself  to  this  problem. 

Let  us  assume  these  circumstances 
after  the  date  of  June  30,  1971,  which  is 
the  date  of  his  amendment.  Let  us  as- 
sume the  circumstances  are  that  we  have 
one  man  who  was  facing  the  draft  and, 
not  wanting  to  be  drafted,  volunteered 
and  is  serving  in  the  Army.  Alongside  of 
him  there  is  another  man  who  wanted 
to  take  a  chance,  took  it  and  lost,  was 
drafted,  and  is  serving  beside  the  man 
who  volunteered  in  order  to  avoid  the 
draft. 

Under  these  assumed  circumstances,  a 
problem  exists  and  it  is  this:  The  situa- 
tion would  be  that,  if  none  of  the  circum- 
stances listed  in  your  amendment  came 
to  happen  we  would  be  penalizing  the 


man  who  volunteered  by  requiring  him 
to  serve  in  a  combat  area  and  allowing 
the  man  who  waited  to  be  drafted  to 
avoid  service.  I  feel  that  is  what  would 
happen  under  the  language  you  have  in 
your  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  My  purpose  is  not  to 
make  it  easier  to  go  to  war.  My  purpose 
is  to  make  it  so  that  it  will  require  more 
prudent  action  on  the  part  of  our  mili- 
tary plarmers  and  military  leaders  in 
making  the  types  of  decisions  that  must 
be  made  in  order  to  go  to  war. 

Frankly,  it  has  been  too  easy  for  us  to 
go  to  war.  That  is  why  we  are  in  the  mess 
we  are  in  today.  I  am  not  by  this  amend- 
ment trying  to  make  it  easier.  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  it  more  prudent  and  more 
reasonable  and  more  wise  to  go  to  war. 
As  far  as  rewarding  and  punishing  any- 
body is  concerned,  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  facts.  TTie  facts  are  these,  and  they 
are  black  and  terrible:  about  80  percent 
of  the  combat  forces  in  the  infantry  in 
Vietnam  today  are  not  volunteers.  Do 
you  know  where  most  of  the  volunteers 
are?  Most  of  the  volimteers  are  sitting  in 
some  relatively  soft  Job  somewhere  be- 
cause the  Army  will  practically  promise 
you  that  you  will  never  get  shot  at  if  you 
will  just  volunteer  for  3  years.  But  if  you 
get  drafted  for  2  years,  brother,  you 
are  going  to  end  up  in  Vietnam.  About 
80  percent  of  the  infantry  combat  forces 
in  Vietnam  are  draftees. 

What  a  disgrace  it  1»  to  this  country 
of  200  miUion  people  and  more  when  we 
have  to  call  200,000  draftees  in  order  to 
man  defenses  in  Vietnam.  We  have  an 
Armed  Force  of  3  million  men — 3  million 
men  imder  arms,  but  we  must  rely  on 
those  200,000  draftees  to  do  most  of  the 
fighting. 

You  know,  this  present  draft  is  just 
hypocrisy.  That  is  all  it  Is.  It  is  Just  a 
way  of  getting  a  lot  of  manpower  to 
flght  a  very  impopular  war.  I  think  we 
probably  ought  to  have  the  draft  but 
not  one  that  has  been  misused  as  this 
one  has.  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  in 
how  we  use  these  people  and  that  when 
we  do  use  them  we  back  them  up.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  not  go  into  a  war  half- 
heartedly. We  must  intend  to  give  them 
the  best  arms,  weapons,  and  training  and 
the  backing  of  every  American  in  this 
country. 

I  do  not  believe  in  asking  a  man  to  put 
his  life  on  a  line  when  we  just  sit  here 
and  conduct  business  as  usual,  profit  as 
usual,  and  promise  people  if  you  will  just 
volimteer,  you  will  get  an  assignment 
that  is  relatively  safe.  That  is  how  the 
system  operates  today. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  a  very  pertinent  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  which  I  do  not 
believe  was  answered.  I  would  like  to  put 
the  same  p>oint  in  a  different  manner. 

Here  we  have  one  volunteer  and  one 


draftee,  both  of  them  responsible  to  the 
.same  Commander  in  Chief,  both  of  them 
.subject  to  the  same  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Jastice,  both  of  them  wearing 
the  same  uniform,  both  of  them  re- 
quired to  adhere  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations.  One  can  be  ordered  into 
combat  in  Vietnam  and  the  other,  by  law, 
the  draftee,  could  not  be  ordered  into 
Vietnam. 

Could  not  tiie  person  who  is  a  volun- 
teer with  good  reason  go  into  court  and 
successfully  plead  a  ca.se  that  he  is  be- 
ing denied  equal  treatment  under  the 
law,  as  he  would  be?  Would  not  the  Su- 
preme Court  uphold  him? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
leman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
May   I   rephrase  my   question   to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Under  the  law  one  would  be  required  to 
so  to  Vietnam  and  under  a  different  law 
one  could  be  kept  from  going  to  Vietnam. 
One  is  being  denied  equal  treatment  un- 
der the  law. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  both  of  them  could 
go  to  Vietnam  if  we  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  or  if  the  President  said 
the  country  was  imder  attack  or  the 
President  said  that  the  country  was  about 
to  be  attacked  and  he  ordered  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserves  and  that  is  perhaps  what  we 
should  have  done  when  we  got  involved 
in  this  mess  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  However,  the  gentleman 

wiU  agree,  if  his  amendment 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No :  I  will  not  agree. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  One  man  under  the  law- 
would  be  required  to  go  to  Vietnam  and 
another  man  under  the  law  would  not  be 
required  to  go,  but  they  would  both  be 
in  the  same  Army,  have  the  same  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  that  would  be  un- 
equal treatment? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  that  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  seriously  ques- 
tion the  gentleman's  statement  to  the 
effect  that  volunteers  do  not  do  their 
share.  Most  of  these  Regular  Army  per- 
sonnel have  served  two  hitches  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  challenge  the  statistics  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Ha.s  the  gentleman 
from  California  looked  at  the  casualty 
figures?  They  will  show  that  the  casual- 
ties among  the  draftees  on  a  percentage 
basis  have  been  twice  as  high,  although 
they  represent  less  than  one-half  of  the 
forces  over  there.  It  is  the  draftee  that  is 
fighting  in  combat  over  there,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia does  not  know  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  does  not 
mean  to  cast  slurs  upon  the  thousands  of 
regular  Army  people  who  have  given 
their  lives  over  there? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No;  I  do  not.  I  feel 
very  sorry  for  them. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
'gentleman  say  that. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  ever  go  into  war  with  the  kind 
of  piecemeal,  half-hearted  effort  that  we 
have  had  in  Vietnam.  That  is  the  kind  of 
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situation  that  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  prevent. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  think  this  colloquy  has 
clearly  proven  my  point,  if  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  adopted,  we  would 
be  enacting  unequal  treatment  imder  the 
law.  and  you  know  what  the  courts  have 
said  about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

NAVT    TO    NAME    NnCLEAf.    STTBMARINE    FOR    THE 
LATE    REPRESENTATIVE    LIPSCOMB 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  beloved  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress in  all  time  was  the  late  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb,  a  Congressman  from  the  State 
of  California.  Glen  was  elected  to  the  83d 
Congress  with  many  of  the  Members  who 
are  in  this  Chamber  at  this  time. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee 
announced  today  the  new  nuclear-pow- 
ered turbine  electric  drive  submarine — 
SSN  685 — will  be  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Congressman  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb. 

Congressman  Lipscomb  was  bom  in 
Jackson,  Mich.,  but  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  After  serving  6 
years  in  the  California  State  Assembly 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Califor- 
nia's 24th  District  in  1953.  He  was  serving 
his  ninth  consecutive  term  in  the  House 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  February  1970. 

In  1958  Congressman  Lipscomb  was 
named  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee he  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
Subcommittee.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  Board  of  Visitors. 

Congressman  Lipscomb  was  a  strong 
proponent  of  a  nuclear-powered  Navy  in- 
cluding submarines,  frigates,  and  aircraft 
carriers.  He  strongly  advocated  the  con- 
struction of  all-nuclear-powered  carrier 
task  forces  as  a  necessary  means  of 
countering  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet 
naval  threat.  As  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee,  he 
initiated  appropriations  measures  for  the 
present  nuclear  frigate  building  pro- 
gram. The  first  of  this  series  of  nuclear 
frigates,  U.S.S.  California — ^DLGN  36 — is 
presently  under  construction  at  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co..  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  is  sched- 
uled for  laimching  later  this  year. 

The  U.S.S.  Glenard  P.  Lipscovib — SSN 
685 — ^will  be  constructed  at  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp..  Electric  Boat  Division, 
Oroton,  Conn.  The  keel  is  scheduled  to  be 
laid  June  5,  1971. 

This  ship  is  one  of  a  new  kind  of  nu- 
clear-propelled attack  submarines  fea- 
turing a  turbine  electric  drive  and  other 
advanced  silencing  techniques  for  much 
quieter  operation  than  present  subma- 
rines. The  Lipscomb  will  be  a  new  de- 
sign nuclear  attack  submarine  which  will 
provide  the  Navy  with  experience  in  sub- 
marine silencing  techniques. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoussELOT)  who  now  represents  the  dis- 


trict   that    Congressman    Leonard    P. 
Lipscomb  represented. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  in  fur- 
ther tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  who 
served  so  quietly  and  so  positively  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr. 
Lipscomb  always  worked  to  make  sure 
that  our  country  remained  strong  in  its 
national  defense.  I  think  this  is  a  high 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  and  his 
efforts  in  the  defense  of  this  coimtry, 
and  that  this  attack  submarine  is  now 
being  placed  in  service  under  the  name 
of  Glen  Lipscomb,  and  that  it  is  also 
an  honor  to  his  family. 

So  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with 
my  colleague  and  this  Congress  ui  paying 
tribute  to  a  very  fine  gentleman,  the  late 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons I  containing  six  very  specific  excep- 
tions, make  this  the  most  cogent  of  a 
number  of  amendments  that  have  de- 
veloped in  this  discussion,  and  that  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
during  the  debate  on  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act. 

I  completely  support  and  endorse  this 
amendment,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  ( Mr.  Gibbons  ' .  has  drifted 
away  from  the  precise  language  that  the 
gentleman  has  offered.  I  am  sure  that 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  gentleman, 
although  he  is  a  skillful  debater  and 
knows  how  to  fuzz  up  the  issues,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers  

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
was  intended  as  a  compliment,  of  course. 
Mr.   GIBBONS.   I   thank   the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  is  that 
there  could  not  be  any  use  of  draftees 
overseas  unless  in  the  process  full  mo- 
bilization of  the  armed  forces  are  re- 
quired and  ordered. 

Now,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and 
remember  that  all  through  history  full 
mobilization  by  any  country  has  been 
a  prelude  to  war-like  activity.  Rather 
than  help  maintain  an  atmosphere  of 
world  peace,  if  our  President  were  ever 
saddled  with  this  language  and,  in  his 
judgment,  had  to  recommend  full  mo- 
bilization, this  would  certainly  be  mis- 
interpreted. We  would  need  a  hot  line  to 
every  country  in  the  \<orld.  not  just  one 
hot  line  to  Moscow  to  cool  off  rumors  in 


the  Ught  of  the  confusion  that  could  be 
produced  by  this  amendment. 

I  would  also  like  to  observe  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  whom  I  also 
know  is  one  of  the  great  historians  of 
this  body,  that  misunderstandings  can 
easily  develop.  When  the  Congo  received 
its  freedom  and  immediately  broke  into 
total  disarray,  one  of  the  problems  was 
tliat  the  Belgian  officers,  in  the  process 
of  ending  colonial  rule,  sent  their  wives 
home  to  Belgium.  It  was  to  them  a  prac- 
tical thing  to  do. 

But  to  the  natives  of  the  Congo,  send- 
ing their  wives  away  was  historically  the 
first  step  in  a  warhke  attack  on  a  neigh- 
boring tribe.  They  presumed  that  the  act 
of  the  Beljjians  in  sending  their  wives 
home  was  the  prelude  to  a  military  at- 
tack on  the  tribes  of  the  Congo.  As  a  re- 
sult, you  had  violence  where  you  should 
have  had  a  peaceful  transfer  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  sounds 
reasonable,  but  it  would  create  such  tre- 
mendous complications  for  our  President, 
not  just  in  Southeast  Asia  but  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  well,  that  it  would  de- 
feat the  very  purpose,  that  he  hopes  for, 
which  is  an  atmcsphere  for  lasting  peace. 

I  would  suggest,  since  the  debate  did 
wander  considerably  afar  from  the  point 
that  we  w  ould  keep  in  mind  the  full  and 
very  adverse  impact  inherent  in  this 
amendment  and  that  it  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  said  a  moment  ago  that  the 
volunteers  were  in  the  post  exchanges 
and  that  draftees  constituted  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  casualties. 

I  have  looked  up  the  figures  that  have 
been  given  to  us  which  arc  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

The  figures  show  that  up  to  December 
31  of  last  year  there  was  a  total  of  26,132 
Army  enlisted  killed  in  siction  up  to  De- 
cember 31.  A  total  of  14,324  were  draftees, 
which  is  slightly  over  50  percent.  But 
12,178  enlisted  Marines  were  casualties — 
and  all  of  those  were  volunteers. 

So  let  us  start  tabulating  these  figures. 
We  have  then  the  total  number  of  volun- 
teers who  were  killed  in  action  up  to  Ete- 
cember  31  of  23,986  as  contrasted  to 
14,324  draftees.  That  comes  out  roughly 
two-thirds — but  only  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

I  wiU  point  out  further  that  these  fig- 
ures do  not  include  any  officer  personnel 
whatsoever.  They  do  not  include  the 
Navy  fliers  and  the  Air  Force  fliers  who 
were  shot  down  and  killed.  They  are  all 
career  peoole.  The  officers  are  substan- 
tially all  volunteer.*. 

So  the  gentleman  has  probably  given 
the  approximately  correct  figures,  but  he 
has  gotten  them  reversed.  So  if  two- 
thirds  is  the  correct  figure,  it  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  volunteers  who  have  been 
killed  and  one-third  of  draftees. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reiterate  the  point  I  made  earlier  that 
this  debate  has  wandered  a  bit  away  from 
the  point  of  the  amendment. 

It  is.  I  am  sure,  well  intended,  but  it  is 
a  mast  impractical  amendment.  It  would 
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i-estrict  the  flexility  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  their  role  of  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  l£ust  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
speak  to  the  intent  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  in  this 
amendment. 

Since  this  war  has  develc«>ed  stage  by 
sta«e,  I  tmve  heard  speakers  come  to  this 
well  over  and  over  again — be  they  hawk 
or  dove — and  state  that  we  have  to  re- 
store and  reassume  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

We  know  what  those  powers  are.  They 
are  explicit — to  raise  and  maintain 
armies  for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Unfortunately,  by  a  series  of  grave  er- 
rors, I  think  of  judgment,  the  Pi^eeldeats, 
going  back  over  the  last  several  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties,  have  felt  free  to 
commit  American  troops  In  pursuit  of 
any  expedition  that  they  felt  was  proper 
in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

They  may  have  been  right — but  one 
day  they  may  be  wrong.  What  are  we 
here  for  if  not  to  be  consulted  by  the 
President  in  terms  of  the  raising  of  those 
armies  suid  their  commitments? 

We  do  that  now  and  we  do  respoxul  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  a  most  re- 
sponsible way  by  making  available  in 
terms  of  funding  such  authorizations  and 
appropriations  as  he  needs  to  maintain 
an  adequate  strike  force  or  strategic 
weapon  or  Air  Force  or  Navy  or  Biarlne 
Corps  and  all  of  the  troop  strength  that 
is  necessary  that  he  has  asked  of  us. 

But  when  we  are  asked  to  conscript, 
that  is  total  mobilization.  The  enemy 
does  not  have  to  be  convinced  by  some 
additional  overt  act  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness. Is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski'  of  the  opinion  that  the 
enemy  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  In 
every  comer  of  the  world  day  and  night? 
The  enemy  knew  more  about  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Laotian  campaign  than 
anyone  in  Congress  did.  The  only  way 
anyone  In  Congress  could  find  out  about 
what  was  happening  in  Laos  was  to  hear 
the  Hanoi  news  releases  when  we  heard 
them  from  other  nations. 

There  are  no  secrets  in  this  game.  TTie 
enemy  will  not  be  driven  to  the  ramparts 
suiy  sooner  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  to  Congress  and 
asks  for  troop  strength. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  This  is  the  very 
problem  that  I  tried  to  point  out  In  re- 
lation to  the  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  supporting.  A  mobilization  step 
would  be  totally  misunderstood.  This 
amendment  is  Inherently  chaotic.  We 
should  be  concerned  with  completely  re- 
stricting the  practical  flexibility  that  the 
Commander  in  Chief  should  have. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  The  practical 
flexibility  which  the  gentleman  suggests 
is  to  send  American  troops  into  combat 
and  get  them  killed  rather  than  to  have 
the  President  come  before  Congress.  I 
think  it  would  be  far  safer  and  a  more 
responsible  operation  to  require  him  to 
come  to  Congress  than  to  enable  him  to 
send  troops  abroad.  The  enemy  would  not 


be  moving  to  a  strike  any  faster  if  he 
were  to  come  to  Congress  than  if  he  sends 
troops  Into  combat.  By  what  logic  du  we 
support  that  reasoning  ? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Has  there  been  any 
case  since  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n  in  which  any  nation  has  been  the  ag- 
gressor In  an  armed  conflict  and  has  de- 
clared war?  Did  the  Reds  declare  war  In 
Korea  or  against  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  No;  the 
reason  being  that  aU  of  the  nations 
have  felt  they  were  secure  and  were 
content  to  let  the  United  States  make 
war.  to  let  the  United  States  expend 
their  troops,  let  the  United  States 
defend  the  borders  of  the  countries 
aroimd  the  world.  They  did  not  have 
to  declare  war,  because  in  the  un- 
declared wars  around  the  globe  the 
United  States  has  been  using  American 
troops,  whether  the  Congress  liked  it  or 
not,  and  we  may  continue  to  do  so  untU 
we  wind  up  fighting  on  the  moon,  unless 
Congress  says,  "You  cannot  have  any 
more  expeditions  into  foreign  countries 
or  take  part  In  other  insurgencies  unless 
you  come  to  Congress  and  justify  your 
proposed  action." 

We  can  close  the  doors  of  the  Chamber, 
bring  the  President  in  here,  and  listen 
to  what  he  proposes.  He  can  tell  us 
whether  he  needs  additional  troops  or 
not.  I  would  like  to  have  as  much  to  say 
about  our  incursion  into  the  next  coun- 
try as  Mr.  Kissinger  evidently  does. 

The  amendment  would  restore  to  Con- 
gress our  constitutional  powers.  It  Is  a 
safeguard  against  unwise  use  of  our 
troops. 

I  disagree  with  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  GuBSER)  that  the  amend- 
ment would  doiy  equal  protection  imder 
law.  As  it  is  now,  who  will  say  we  are  giv- 
ing the  equal  protection  of  law  to  our 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces?  In  fact,  once 
you  are  in  the  armed  services,  the  only 
law  under  which  you  operate  is  the  law 
of  command.  I  want  to  bring  the  law 
back  Into  the  hands  of  Congress  where 
It  belongs.  The  amendment  would  restore 
that  power  to  this  body.  I  believe  it  is 
time  that  we  had  the  President  come  to 
Congress  to  justify  his  proposed  use  of 
troops  before  they  are  committed  and 
before  we  begin  getting  any  more  body 
counts  without  vote  counts. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Let  us  assume  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  we 
had  wanted  to  declare  war.  Against 
whom  would  we  have  declared  war? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  That  is  a 
very  good  question.  I  wonder  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  come  to  us  with  a  request  for  a 
declaration  of  war  if  we  would  not  have 
felt  it  unwise  and  unwarranted  to  do 
what  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
caused  us  to  do.  That  was  one  of  the 
(greatest  mistakes  of  all  time.  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  come  before  us  we  might  have 
asked  a  question  or  two  about  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  If  I  had  known  about 


the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  what  I  do 
now,  I  would  not  have  voted  for  it,  be- 
cause the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  took 
us  more  deeply  into  this  mess. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish, but  it  seems  to  me  that  his  amend- 
ment, and  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  here, 
more  than  anything  else,  possibly,  point 
up  the  need  for  a  volunteer  force.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  soldier  pretty  much 
has  to  be  a  soldier,  an  army  has  to  be 
pretty  much  an  army,  and  I  rather 
doubt  whether  you  can  really  run  an 
army  with  two  different  classes  of  sol- 
diers, some  of  whom  are  liable  to  cer- 
tain duties  and  others  of  whom  are 
liable  to  other  duties. 

The  thing  is,  we  have  a  basic  feeling 
in  this  country — and  I  share  it — that 
you  should  not  have  to  be  a  soldier  and 
do  all  these  things  a  soldier  has  to  do 
except  In  the  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. What  we  need  to  do,  It  seems  to 
me,  is  to  get  back  to  where  we  used  to 
be,  where  the  fellow  who  does  these 
things  is  a  soldier,  he  Intends  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, he  expects  to  be  a  soldier  and  he 
expects  to  do  the  duty  of  a  soldier. 

That  is  where  we  need  the  volunteer 
force,  and  that  is  why  we  ought  to  get 
there,  but  until  we  do  get  there.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  we  can  have  an 
armed  force  with  soldiers  of  two  differ- 
ent classes  included.  I  think  that  is  the 
trouble  with  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  CThairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  good  point,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  would  like  to  say  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons) 
is  dealing  with  a  very  important  subject 
matter  that  has  been  neglected  in  past 
years  and  presents  several  excellent 
Ideas.  We  should  legislate  in  this  field. 
The  gentleman  may  recall  that  last  year 
the  House  passed  a  bill  requiring  a 
prompt  and  detailed  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent whenever  military  forces  are  sent  bo 
foreign  territory  for  whatever  purpose. 
Unfortunately  the  Senate  did  not  take 
it  up.  It  came  too  late  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  but  the  House  committee 
hsis  already  scheduled  hearings  on  this 
same  subject  matter.  The  Senate  hear- 
ings are  already  underway.  I  am  sure 
this  Congress  will  see  legislation  in  this 
field.  War  powers  constitute  a  highly 
technical  area  where  words  must  be 
weighed  carefully.  While  I  respect  Mr. 
Gibbons  for  this  Initiative,  I  think  It 
would  be  far  better  if  the  legislative  is- 
sue were  handled  through  the  regular 
hearing  process  rather  than  in  such  re- 
strictive circumstances  in  connection 
with  the  draft  law. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  may  say  I  voted  for 
the  gentleman's  resolution,  which  goes 
considerably  less  far  than  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  but  does  legislate  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I  think 
the  genUonan  recognizes  the  important 
part  of  this  amendment.  My  amendment 
does  not  go  as  far  as  the  volimteer  army, 
because  I  seriously  doubt  we  can  ever 
recruit  the  men  we  need  by  volimtary 
processes.  I  think  that  is  a  paradox  we 
are  always  going  to  face.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  build  the  kind  of  strength  we  must 
have,  particularly  the  strength  in  reserve 
and  ready  to  fight,  by  the  kind  of  volim- 
teer proposals  I  have  heard.  So  mine  is 
really  something  in  between  that,  which 
would  let  us  work  through  a  transition 
and  find  out  whether  we  could  do  it  by 
volunteer  forces.  If  we  cannot  do  it  by 
volunteer  forces,  by  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides in  increases  in  pay  and  everything 
else,  I  do  not  think  we  can  ever  do  it.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  see  my  country  laid  pros- 
trate and  not  have  real  honest-to-Ood 
manpower  it  can  call  on  in  an  honest 
emergency. 

What  I  tried  to  do  in  my  amendment 
was  to  outline  the  kinds  of  realistic  emer- 
gencies this  country  might  face  In  the 
time  we  were  experimenting  with  a  vol- 
unteer army. 

I  think  the  gentleman  points  out  some- 
thing important.  We  need  to  make  a 
transition.  This  amendment  provides 
that  transition.  It  keeps  our  feet  flat 
on  the  ground  as  far  as  realism  while 
we  go  ahead  with  our  well-meaning 
efforts  to  try  to  provide  volimteers. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  support  tbls 
draft  act  that  was  proposed  here  today 
unless  the  amendment  such  as  I  have 
proposed  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
merely  to  point  out  that  this  ground  has 
been  fought  over  and  over  and  over.  It 
has  been  discussed  Inside  out  and  out- 
side in,  and  upside  down  and  downside 
up  practically  the  whole  day,  and  It  has 
been  rejected  on  two  other  occasions, 
and  now  we  have  the  same  thing  with  a 
different  kind  of  approach,  but  it  all 
amounts  to  the  same  kind  of  objective, 
that  this  House  voted  down  by  almost  a 
2-to-l  vote  a  short  time  ago,  so  I  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  . 

TELLEK   VOTE    WTTH    CLXEKS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs. 
Gibbons,  Hubert,  MIkva,  and  Bray. 

The  Committee  divldedi,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  97,  noes 
279,  not  voting  56,  as  follows: 

I  Recorded  Teller  Vote  No.  43 1 
AYES— 07 


Ahourezk 

Abzug 

Axtuzu 

Addkbbo 

Anderaon, 

0am. 
Andencm, 

Tena. 


Badlllo 

Beglch 

Beimett 

Bergland 

Bingham 

BUtnlk 

Boland 

Brasco 


Burke,  Mase. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
CeUer 
CtUabolm 
Oonte 


ConyerB 

Culver 

DeiUiolin 

Dlgcs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Esch 

F^kscell 

Praaer 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Gonaalez 

Orasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gude 

Halpern 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

HawklnB 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

HelBtoekl 

Howard 

Hungate 


Abbltt 

Abe-methy 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrew!, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arclier 
Ash  brook 
Asp  in 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bed  Cher 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
Ble6t«r 
Blackburn 
Blaoton 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Rroomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Bicyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byron 
Oab^ 
Oaffery 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClawBon,  IM 
develand 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Cormaa 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Danlelsan 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Ded&ney 
Dellenback 
Dermis 
Derwlnaki 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Erlenbom 

Evans,  Oolo. 
Pindley 


Jaoaba 

Karth 

Kaateruneler 

Leggett 

Link 

McCToskey 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald, 

MaM. 
Madden 
Mazzoll 
Mikva 
Mink 
Mitchdl 
Moorhead 
MoBher 
Moss 
Nix 
Obey 
Podell 
Pryor.  Ark. 
PucLnskl 
Rees 
Reid,  N.Y. 
Reu86 
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Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuyeen 
Frenzel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Oallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Goldwater 
Ooodling 
Gray 
GrtlBn 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

HamUton 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hanaen,  Wadi. 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Hollfledd 
Horton 
Hoamer 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Oallf. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jonas,  Nx;. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keatlnp 
Kee 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
KuykendaU 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Land  grebe 
Latta 
Ledinon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
MoOoUister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McP^Ul 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKmney 
Mahon 
MaUliard 


Riegle 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rcjsenthftl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanee 

Scheuer 

Seiberllng 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

WaJdle 

Whalen 

Yates 

Yatron 


Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Minlsh 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

MontgomeiT 

Morgan 

M««e 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Ned2Sl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

CHara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Pofl 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Puroen 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

R^-ld.  111. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

RostenkowakI 

Rouseelot 

Rurmels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Bebelliu 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 


Stafford 
Stanton. 

J.  WilUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Slratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
TaJcott 
Taylor 


Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgonto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 


Wliitten 

WUlnaU 

Wiggins 

WlUiams 

WQson,  Bob 

WUaoc 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Pla. 
Yoimg.  Tex. 
Zabkxki 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Anderson,  ni. 

Arends 

Ashler 

Baring 

BeU 

Boggs 

Bow 

Brown.  Oblo 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Chappdl 

Clay 

Collins.  Ul. 

Oolmer 

Corbett 

(le  la  Garaa 

DeUums 

Dent 

Dingell 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Edwards,  La. 

SUherg 

Evlna,Tenn. 

Flowers 

Ford, 

WlULamD. 
PVey 

rulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Oettys 
Giaimo 
Green,  Pa. 
Hanna 
Haraha 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Ke!th 
Koch 


Landrum 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McOlure 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mlnehall 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rangd 

Rodlno 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

PRESmCNT  NIXON  OKDflU  IMMEDIATE  BBUEASS 
rilOM  IMPRISONMENT  OP  LT,  WILLIAM  L.  GAL- 
LEY PXKDnfO  OOMPLEITON  OF  rOLL  KEVIEW  OF 
HIS  C»U«T8-MABTIAL  CONVICTIOH 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
read  something  that  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber will  be  interested  In  that  was  just  on 
the  wire. 

It  is  dated  San  Clemente,  Caltf.,  Asso- 
ciated Press: 

President  Nlzon  today  ordered  tbe  Immedi- 
ate release  from  ImprlBonment  of  Lt.  William 
L.  Calley,  Jr.,  pending  the  completion  of  a 
full  review  at  hU  court  martial  conviction 
on  murder  charges. 

Under  Nixon's  action,  Callejr  was  to  return 
to  his  personal  quarters  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Oa.. 
where  he  lived  during  tbe  court  martial  pro- 
ceedings. 

Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  said  Nlzon 
felt  personally  that  Galley  should  not  be  oon- 
Oned  to  the  Fort  Banning  stookarde  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  military  prison  at  Ijeavanirorth, 
Kans.,  until  the  decision  by  his  Jury  has  run 
the  entire  review  gamut.  Including  possible 
appeals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  applaud  Pres- 
ident Nijcon's  actions.  I  served  in  the 
House  with  him,  and  I  know  he  has  very 
sensitive  political  antennas,  and  he  felt 
the  heat  In  a  hurry.  The  White  House 
ordered  the  courts-martial,  and  I  think  it 
was  correct  that  the  White  House  did 
something  to  mitigate  it.  You  can  be 
sure  of  one  thing — the  last  appeal  will  not 
be  heard  until  long  tifter  election  day 
1972. 

AMENDMENT  OWTtKB)  BT  MR    CASKET 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CAUtET:  On 
page  11,  line  22,  after  the  word  "thereor* 
strike  out  "July  1,  1973"  and  insert  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1972". 
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Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  over  2  minutes.  I  think 
the  complete  subject  matter  of  my 
amendment  has  been  well  discussed.  It 
Is  a  new  approach  to  a  subject  upon 
which  there  have  been  two  votes.  Yester- 
day the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  HARRmcTON)  offered  a  6-month 
termination  of  the  draft.  I  thought  that 
was  too  short.  I  voted  against  It. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  introduced  a  12-month  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  which  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  198  to  200. 

This  is  merely  the  same  subject  matter 
that  would  make  an  18-month  extension 
of  the  draft.  I  think  It  Is  consistent  with 
the  position  my  party  took  yesterday  in 
caucus,  which  is  to  try  everything  hu- 
manly possible  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and 
end  this  war  sometime  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert)  ,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  If  he 
desires  to  speak  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment — and  I  think  he  will.  How- 
ever, after  he  answers  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  need  for  further  debate. 
It  Is  not  a  new  subject  matter.  At  the 
proper  time  I  will  ask  that  we  have  a 
teller  vote  with  clerks  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  that  statement  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  I  cetralnly 
have  no  intention  of  debating  this  since 
we  have  already  debated  this  a  number  of 
times,  and  it  is  merely  repetitious,  and 
it  Is  merely  bringing  us  back  to  the  same 
subject  we  have  debated. 

I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carney). 

TXLLER    VOTT5    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr,  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered, 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr, 
Carney,  Mr.  Hebert.  Mr.  Bray,  and  Mr 
Gibbons. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reoorted  that  there  were — ayes  170.  noes 
200,  answered  present  1.  not  voting  61. 
!is  follows : 


( Record  Teller  Vote  No.  44 1 
AYES — 170 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

•■Vdams 

.Addabbo 

.Anderson, 

Calif. 
.Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
.Aspln 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Blester 


Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bollini? 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Caffery 


Carey.  N  Y 

Carnev 

Celler 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex 

C.>nte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Culver 

Danlelson 

DenhoJm 


Dingell 

Donohiie 

Dow 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

UuPont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Efimondson 

Kdwards.  Calif. 

Ellbere 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Frtscell 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Galiflanakis 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzales; 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Orej 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

H.'.nsen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Ha.stings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
.Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
.Ash  brook 
-Aspinall 
Baker 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
.Murke.  Fla 
Burles<in   Tex. 
Bvron 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey.  Te.x 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson. 
Conable 
Corman 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
.'le  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
D  M-nis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Djrn 
Downing 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 


,  Del 


Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass 

Howard 

Mun!?nte 

Hutchinwm 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazeu 

Keating 

Kyros 

Latta 

LeggPtt 

Lmk 

Lloyd 

McClor\- 

.McCIoskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
-McKay 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
Miller  Ohio 
-Mlnish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Mtrse 
Moshor 
Moss 

Murphy   111. 
Natcher 
Nedz' 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
O'Neill 
Pettis 
Pickle 

NOES-    200 

Flynt 

Ford    Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Gallagher 

G. codling 

Gnffln 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

.schmidt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Hicks.  \Va.sh. 
HilllS 
Ho!.'an 
H>>Iifield 
Morton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif 
Joi:as 
Jones.  Ala. 
J.ines.  N.C. 
Jiine.s,  Tenn. 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynski 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
I.ennon 
Lent 

McColllster 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKevltt 
McMillan 
Macdonalrt. 

Mass. 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Ma>-ne 


Pike 

Podell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qulp 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roblson.  NY 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rov 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheupr 

Schwengel 

Selberllng 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stelger.  Wis 

Stokes 

Symington 

Thompson.  N  .1 

Thone 

Tiernsn 

Udall 

t'llman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zwarh 


Michel 

Miller.  Calif 

Mills 

Miz«ll 

MoUohan 

Moua^an 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konski 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Plrnie 

Poff 

Powell 

Prever.  N  C 

Price.  Ill 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

lijirlck 

Reld.  III. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson   V^a 

Rogers 

Rocney.  N.Y 

Rostenkowsk  i 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sjsk 

Smith.  Cahf 

Smith.  N  Y 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 


Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Slubbleticld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 


Thomson,  Wis 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitteii 

Wiggins 


Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Y'oung,  Fla 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zio'i 


ANSWERED  PRESENT— 1 
Rousselot 
NOT  VOTING— 61 


Anderson,  111 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
.Arends 
-Ashley 
Badlllo 
Baring 
Bell 
Boggs 
Bow 

Byrnes.  Wis 
Camp 
Clay 

Collins,  111 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 


Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Flowers 

Frey 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

GeUys 

Gialmo 

Green.  Pa. 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Koch 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 


Lujan 

McCIure 

Mcculloch 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Minshall 

Nichols 

Patten 

Poage 

Price.  Tex 

Randall 

Rangel 

Ilodino 

Shipley 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Widnall 

Winn 

WolR 

Wyatt 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vote  "present." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
further  amendments  to  section  1? 

There  being  no  further  amendments 
to  section  1,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3. 
1950.  chapter  637,  as  amended  (10  USC.  3201 
note),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1971"  ajid  inserting  In  place  thereof  -July  1. 
1973'-. 

Sec  3.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 
1957,  Public  Law  85-62,  as  amended  (81 
Stat.  105) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
197r'  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "July  1, 
1973". 

Mr.  HEBERT  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  section  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  not 
."iection  2? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
section  2  has  been  read,  and  section  3  Is 
now  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  section 
3? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Sections  302  and  303  of  Utle  37. 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1971"  whenever  that 
date  appears  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
•July  1,  1973". 

Sec.  5.  Section  203(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  wltWn 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing tallies; 
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Years  of  lervtee  computed  under  see.  205 


••Pi» gride      2  or  less         0»er2         Over  3 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Over  8       Over  10       Over  12       Over  U        Over  16       Over  18       Over  20        Over  22        Over  26        Over  30 


O-lOi J2.lll.40 

M         ..  1.87L40 

ai  1,695.00 

0^7 1,408.20 

SI     ..  834.60 

ftj'  704. 10 

^■r::;:  554.30 

5:21  570.30 

olli"  495.00 


»2. 185.  80 

1.920.60 

1.  745.  70 

1.  504.  20 

1,147,20 

980.70 

856.50 

731.10 

622.  80 

515.40 


J2, 185. 80 

1.961.70 

1.787.40 

1,604.20 

1.221.90 

1.047.90 

914.40 

781.  2C 

748.  20 

622.80 


U.  185.  80 

{2,185.80 

1,961.70 

1,961.70 

1,787.40 

1,787.40 

1,504.20 

1,571,10 

1,221.90 

1.221,90 

1,047.90 

1.047.90 

914.40 

930.60 

864.90 

906.00 

773. 10 

789.30 

622.80 

622. 80 

$2,269.50 

2.011.20 

1,920.60 

1,571.10 

1.221.90 

1,047.90 

972.  30 

938.70 

789.30 

622.80 


$2,289.50 

2,011.20 

1,920.60 

1,662.60 

1,221.90 

1,  D80. 30 

1.038.30 

989.10 

789.  30 

622.80 


$2,443.50 

}2,443.50 

$2,618.40 

$2,618.40 

2.094.60 

2,094.60 

2. 269.  50 

2. 269.  50 

2.011.20 

2.011.20 

2. 094.  60 

2.185.80 

1.662.60 

1.745.70 

1.920.60 

2.  052. 60 

1,221.90 

1.263.36 

1,  463. 10 

1.537.80 

1,137.90 

1,213.80 

1.304.70 

1,  379. 70 

1,097.10 

1,147.20 

1.197.00 

1.230.30 

1,038,30 

1.063.80 

1.  0G3.  80 

1.063.80 

789,  30 

789.30 

789.  30 

789.30 

622. 80 

622.  80 

622.80 

622.80 

$2, 793. 30 
2. 443. 50 
2. 269.  50 
2, 052. 60 
1.571.10 
1,421.10 
1.230.30 
1.063.80 
789.  30 
622.  80 


J2,  739. 30 
2,443.50 
2.361.00 
2. 052. 60 
1.662.60 
1,471.20 
1,230.30 
1.063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2,967  60 
2,618.40 
2.361.00 
2. 052. 60 
1.803.  33 
1,471.20 
1.230.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
622.80 


$2.%7.60 
2.618.40 
2.361.00 
2. 052. 60 
1.803.30 
1,471.20 
1,230.30 
1.063,80 
789.30 
622.80 


"1  While  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Stiff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of 
Nival  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay 
for  this  grade  is  $3,000  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  206  of  this 

''"'■  "COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CRtOITEO  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS 


"»Ooes  not  apply  to  commissioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4  years'  active 
service  as  enlisted  members. 


ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


"Pay  grade 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Over  8 


Over  10 


Over  12 


n,  .  $846.90         $906.00         $938.10 

XI,     ..  773.10  789.30  8M.20 

qI| "  622.80  665.10  690.00 


$989.10 
866.  60 

714.60 


$1,038.30 
889. 80 

739.80 


Over  14 


$1,080.30 
914.40 

773.10 


Over  16 


Over  18 


Over  20 


Over  22 


Over  26 


Over  30 


$1,080.30 
914.40 

773.10 


$1,080.30 
914.40 
773.10 


$1,080.30 
914.40 
773.10 


$1,080.30 
914.40 
773.10 


$1  080.  30 
914. 4C 

773.10 


Jl.080.30 
914.40 

7W.  10 


"WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


"Par  grade        2  or  less       Over  2        Over  3 


Over  4        Over  6       Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18 


Over  20 


Over  22 


Over  26 


Over  30 


wj  $666.30  $714.60  $714.60  $731.10  $764.40  $798.00  $831.00 

i\ '  605.70  657.00  557.00  665.10  673.20  722.40  764.40 

SJ 530.40  573.60  573.60  590.40  622.80  657.00  681.90 

5.1"  44190  507.00  607.00  549.00  573.60  598.60  622.80 


$889.80 

789.30 
706.50 
648.30 


$930.60 
814. 20 
731. 10 
637.20 


$963.90 
838.80 
756.60 
698.10 


$989. 10 
864.90 
781.20 
722. 40 


$1,  022. 10 
897.90 
806.10 
748. 20 


$1,056.10 
930.60 
838.80 
748.20 


$1 


137.90 
963.90 
838.80 
748. 20 


,137.90 
963. 9C 
838.80 
748.20 


■ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


■Pay  grade 


2  or  less       Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22      Over  26       Over  30 


pq, -  $756.90  $774.30  $792.00 

fj           $635.10  652.80  670.20  687.90 

l?i $443.40  $478.50  ""$496.20  $513.60  $531.30  548.10  565.50  583.50  609.60 

fj     382.80  417.90  435.00  453.00  470.40  487.50  505.20  531.30  548.10 

cl 336.30  366.00  383.70  400.50  426.60  444.00  461.70  478.50  487.50 

M * 323.40  341.40  361.20  389.40  405.00  405.00  405.00  405.00  405.00 

F-3 311.10  328.20  341.10  354.60  354.60  354.60  354.60  354.60  354.60 

fj 299.10  299.10  299.10  299.10  299.10  299.10  299.10  299.10  299.10 

[.] 268.60  268.50  268.50  268.50  268.50  268.50  268.50  268.50  268.50 


$809.70 
705.  30 
626.70 
565.50 
487.  50 
405.  00 
354.  60 
299. 10 
268.  50 


$827. 70 
722.10 
644.10 
574.  50 
487.50 
405.00 
354. 60 
299.10 
268.50 


$843. 90 
740. 10 
652. 80 
574.  50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$888.60 
783. 60 
696.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.60 
299.10 
268.50 


$975.  00 
870. 90 
783.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354. 60 
299.10 
268.50 


$975.  X 
870.90 
783.60 
574.50 
487.50 
405.00 
354.  50 
299.10 
268.  50 


">  While  aervlng  tt  SwgMnt  Itajor  of  ttM  Army.  Mntv  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  N««y,  Chief  Master  Sergeint  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Sergeent  Major  of  the  Marine  Corpi,  baiic  pay 
for  this  grade  is  $1,098.30  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  sarvlca  computed  under  section  205  of  this  title.  " 


Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  5  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  said  earlier  in  the  debate  that  I  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment — in  fact,  I 
have  three  amendments  at  the  Clerk's 
desk— pertaining  to  section  5.  The  sub- 
stance of  those  amendments  was  to  re- 
duce the  pay  raise  provisions  in  this  bill 
to  those  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

I  have  decided  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
those  amendments.  We  have  treated  verj' 
lightly  the  fiscal  responsibility  area  in 
this  bill.  The  President  asked  for  pay 
raises  totaling  a  little  less  than  $1  bUlion. 
The  committee  provided  pay  raises  of 
t2.7  billion.  We  are  in  this  bill  author- 
izing pay  raises  $1.7  billion  above  the 
President's  budget.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  take  note  of  the  fact.  It  is  $1.7  bUlion. 


There  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  who 
want  a  volunteer  army,  and  the  pay 
raises  will  help  to  achieve  the  volunteer 
army,  we  hope.  There  are  an  awful  lot  of 
other  people  who  want  to  cut  the  amount 
of  our  national  resources  we  allocate 
each  year  to  national  defense,  and  to 
spend  them  in  other  areas. 

What  we  are  doing  here  certainly  is 
not  changing  our  nationsd  priorities.  It 
may  be  helping  to  achieve  a  volunteer 
army  but  it  is  not  helping  to  change  our 
national  priorities. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  even  with  these 
pay  raises  we  are  not  going  to  achieve 
a  volunteer  army. 

The  reason  why  I  am  not  going  to  of- 
fer my  amendment  at  this  time  is  that 
the  mood  of  this  House,  the  nature  of 
this  bill  as  it  leaves  this  Chamber,  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  when  we  start- 
ed this  debate  3  days  ago.  By  only  two 
votes  we  rejected  an  amendment  to  limit 
the  draft  to  only  1  year. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  with  that 
showing  of  strength  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  this  bill  next  year,  this  bill  is  go- 
ing to  be  reconsidered  next  year.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  somewhere  along  the 


legislative  line — perhaps  in  the  other 
body,  which  has  shown  itself  to  feel  a 
little  different  from  what  we  have  on 
military  matters  in  the  past — the  term 
of  this  extension  is  going  to  be  cut  down. 
So  I  believe  we  are  going  to  get  another 
look  at  this. 

Something  else  has  happened  in  this 
country  in  the  past  few  days.  There  was 
a  court-martial  verdict  and  a  sentence 
in  Georgia  which  has  created  a  verj'  sub- 
stantial outcry  not  only  in  your  districts 
but  also  In  my  district.  I  believe  the  net 
result  of  that  is  going  to  make  It  a  little 
tougher  to  get  volunteers  in  our  military. 
I  believe  it  Is  going  to  make  it  so  much 
harder,  harder  that  we  are  going  to  need 
every  bit  of  the  money  that  Is  in  this  bill 
In  order  to  even  aprocu:h  a  volimteer 
sumy.  For  that  reason  I  am  not  going  to 
do  that  which  I  said  I  was  going  to  do. 

I  do  want  to  call  everybody's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  we  are  accused,  we 
in  the  Congress  are  accused  of  having 
added  X  billions  of  dollars  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  this  is  one  of  the  places 
where  it  was  done.  This  was  perhaps  the 
principal  place  where  It  was  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  somebody  else  wants 
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to  offer  the  amendments,  they  are  at  the 
Clerk's  desk,  but  I  am  not  going  to. 

The  CHARIMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  5? 

Mr.  SNYDE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  in  1983  and  again  In 
1967. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  must 
maintain  an  adequate  military  force  to 
defend  our  coimtry  and  I  can  and  wHl 
support  legislative  efforts  to  do  this.  But 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  in  good  conscious 
vote  to  send  American  boys  to  fight  a 
"no  win"  war  for  a  government  that  then 
allows  the  American  boys  to  be  tried  for 
discharging  that  obligation. 

During  the  amendment  process  on  this 
bill.  I  supported  the  amendment  to  limit 
the  extension  to  1  year.  That  extension, 
with  the  Increased  pay  schedule,  included 
in  the  bill  would  have  been  in  conform- 
ance with  the  Gates  Commission  recom- 
mendation for  transition  to  a  volunteer 
army.  That  amendment  lost  by  two  votes. 
Had  it  been  adopted.  I  would  have  reluc- 
tantly voted  for  the  bill.  No  vote  has 
caused  me  more  "soul  searching"  than 
this  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  be  wrong  but  I 
sincerely  believe  I  am  doing  right. 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Skt.  6.  Chapter  5  of  tttle  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  section  and  a  corresponding  item  In 
the  analysis: 


"  ( A)  $50  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty.  If  he  is  in  pay  grade  O-l,  0-2.  or  O  3: 

"(B)  $160  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  if  he  U  In  pay  grade  0-4  or  0-5;  or 

"(C)  $a00  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  Is  above  pay  grrade  O-b. 

"(c)  The  amounts  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  Included  In 
computing  the  amount  of  an  increase  In  pay 
authorized  by  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  in  computing  retired  pav  or  severance 
pay." 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
that  section  6  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  6?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  402  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
Is  amended  to  read:  "An  enlisted  member  Is 
entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
of  one  of  the  following  types — 

"(1)  when  rations  in  kind  are  not  avail- 
able: aind 

"(2)  when  permission  to  mess  separately 
Is  granted.". 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
Is  stricken. 

(3)  Subsection    (d)    Is   amended  to  read: 
"(d)    The  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 

for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  is  as 

[|  SWT.  6.  Chapter  5  of  tttle  37,  United  States     follows — 

t:  Code,  Is  amended  by  InserOng  the  following     --mw^-.... 

H  ^ ,«..*i~_ ..    « .„... .» ._      Officers    $48.  00  a  month. 

Enlisted  members  author- 

,  „_      „  Ized  to  mess  separately.  $48.  00  a  month. 

"5  302a.  Special  pay:  optometrists  Enlisted     members     when 

"(a)   In  addition  to  any  other  basic  pay,  rations  In  kind  are  not 

special  pay.  Incentive  pay,  or  allowances  to         available    3  45  a  day" 

which  he  Is  entitled,  each  of  the  following  of- 

flcers  Is  entitled  to  special  pav  at  the  rates  '*'  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read: 

set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section—  "<*>   Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 

"(1)   a  conmilssioned  officer —  Secretary    of  Defense,   an   enlisted   member 

"(A)   of  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Regular  ^^^o  *»  granted  permtsalon  to  mess  separately. 

Navy   who    Is    designated    as    an   optometry  "^'^  whose  duties  require  him  to  buy  at  least 

officer;  ^^^  ""s*!  In  a  messing  facility  of  the  United 

"(B)   of    the    Regular    Air    Force    who    is  St»tes,  shaU  be  charged  for  each  such  meal 

designated  as  an  optometry  officer:  or  '^°''  naore  than  the  pro  rata  share  prescribed 

"(C)   who  lA  an  opton>etr7  officer  of  the  ^or  that  meal  of  $1.60". 

Regular  Corps  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service;  (*')    Section    403(a)     of    title    37,    United 

who  was  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

of  this  section;  who  retired  before  that  date  '"'**  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 

and  was  ordered  to  active  duty  after  that  section  or  by  another  law,  a  member  of  a 

date  and  before  July  1,   1973;   or  who  was  uniformed  service  who  is  enutled  to  baalc 

designated  as  such  an  officer  after  the  effec-  P*^  ^  entitled  to  a  basic  t^lowance  for  quar- 

tlve  date  of  this  section  and  before  July  1.  **"  ■'  ^^^  foUowlng  rates  according  to  the 

1973;  P*y  grade   In  which   he  la  assigned  or  dls- 

"(2)   a  oommlasloned  officer —  trlbuted  for  basic  pay  purposes: 

"(A)   of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Army ■ . 

or  Navy  who  Is  designated  as  an  optometry 

officer;  '  P»y  »r»de 

"(B)   of  a  reserve  component  of  the   Air 

Force   who    Is   designated    as    an    optometry     0-10 

officer;  cm:  2~f ' — 

0-8 

"(C)   who  is  an  optometry  officer  of  the  ^ — 

Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  0-6!'I"",l!I™!lIIIIIIi 

who  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  0-5.. I I-I.l.."'"!!?!! 

and  before  July  1.  1973,  Is  ordered  to  active  °^ 

dirty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year;  and  0I2 ' 

(8)   a  general  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  a\'.VSSJ".\"~"..'..'.... 

Force  appointed,  from  any  of  the  categories  W-4  .." ?""!.!""" 

named  In  clause  (1)  or  (2),  to  the  Army,  the  JJ  ? -- 

Air  Foroe,  or  the  National  Ouard,  as  the  case  ^\\ 

may  be,  who  was  on  active  duty  on  the  effec-  i^ySS.//.V-iyjllV........ 

tlve  date  of  this  section;  who  was  retired  be-  E-»!I"."I  ."?""""! 

fore  that  date  and  was  ordered  to  active  duty  ^'^ 

after  that  date  and  before  July  1,  1973;  or  ^I* "• 

who.  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  E-<  (ov«r  4  vears' service)  .  ^ 

was  appointed  from  any  of  those  categories.  E-4  (4  yean'  or  le»  tervice) 

"(b)   The  amount  of  special  pay  to  which  y^ — 

an  officer  covered  by  subeectl<»i  (a)  of  this  ^2, 

section  is  entitled  Is — 


Without 
dependents 


With 
dependents 


J271.20 

$339.00 

271.20 

339.00 

271.20 

339.10 

271.20 

339. 00 

249.30 

303.90 

233.40 

281.10 

210. 30 

253.  50 

tat.  30 

230.10 

163.20 

206.70 

128.10 

166.50 

202.80 

244.50 

182.70 

225.60 

161.40 

204.30 

145.80 

189.30 

153.90 

216,90 

1*170 

202.50 

1Z3.30 

189.90 

112.80 

176. 40 

188.20 

163.20 

96.88 

143. 10 

45.00 

45.00 

45lOO 

45.00 

45.00 

4100 

45.00 

45.00 

A  member  In  pay  grade  E-4  (less  than  4 
years'  service) ,  E^,  E-2.  or  E>-1  is  considered 
at  all  times  to  be  without  dependents.". 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  7  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rzcorc,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  7?  If  not  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Skc.  8.  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  foUowli^ 
new  section  and  a  corresponding  Item  in  the 
analysis: 

"5  428.  Allowance  for  recruiting  expenses 

"In  addition  to  other  pay  or  allowances  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  under  uniform  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned, 
a  member  who  is  assigned  to  recruiting  du- 
ties for  his  armed  force  may  be  reimbiased 
for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in 
connection  with  those  duties.". 

Mr.  Hl&BERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  8  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  Section  8?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  9.  Section  3  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2203)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  duration  of  this  Act,  sec- 
tion 403(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
table  which  prescribes  monthly  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  for  enlisted  members  in 
pay  grades  E-1,  E-2,  B-3.  and  B-4  (four 
years'  or  less  servlee)  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following  table: 


"Pay  (tade 

Without 
dependents 

With 
dependents 

•E-4  (4  years'  or  less  service)  . 

E-3 

E-2 

£-1 ... 

SX.QO 
8Sl23 
75.00 
70.20 

$143.10 
12a  00 
105.  OC 
105.00." 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  9  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  9?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Sec.  10.  Section  4  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950  (60  App.  U.S.C.  2304)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  ": 
Provided  further"  the  following:  ";  or  (7) 
for  the  calendar  months  In  which  such 
member  serves  on  active  duty  for  training 
(including  full-time  duty  performed  by 
members  of  the  Army  or  Air  National  Oiiard 
for  which  they  receive  pay  from  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  section  204  of  title 
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37.  United  States  Code)  If  that  training  la  for 
K  period  of  30  daj-s  or  more". 

Mr.  HEBERT  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  10  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  10?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  11.  Section  7  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1960  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2207)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  enlisted  mem- 
bers on  active  duty  for  training  under  sec- 
tion 262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of 
1952,  as  amended  (60  U.S.C.  1013),  or  any 
other  enlistment  program  that  requires  an 
Initial  period  of  active  duty  for  training.". 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  11  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendmetns  to  section  11?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  12.  Section  16  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950  (60  App.  U.S.C.  2216)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  12  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  12?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  13.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1971,  and  ending  June  30,  1972,  each  of  the 
following  armed  forces  is  authorized  an  aver- 
age active  duty  personnel  strength  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  the  Army.  1,024.309; 

(2)  the  Navy,  616,819; 

(3)  the  Marine  Corps,  209,846;  and 
(41  the  Air  Force,  758,635; 

except  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  determines  that  the  application  of 
these  ceilings  will  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Informs  the  Congress  of  the  basis 
for  such  determination. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  13  to  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rbcorb,  and  open  to 
aniendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  13? 


AMBNDMEnrr  OrrEEED  BY  MK.  MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CTlerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MIKVA:  On 
page  19,  line  23,  after  the  figure  "768,636  " — 
Insert  the  following: 

"Provided,  however,  that  on  J\ine  30,  1972, 
the  total  active  duty  personnel  strength  for 
all  the  services  shaU  not  exceed  2,360,000." 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Foley  and  Mr.  Hicks)  and 
myself.  I  would  like  to  continue  the  record 
of  success  which  I  started  In  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  Military  Manpower 
Act  which  was  overwhelmingly  defeated; 
however,  the  military  then  went  on  to 
cut  the  manpower  forces  well  beyond 
what  I  suggested  in  my  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  continue  that  record  of 
success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  talking 
at  this  point  about  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem— the  size  of  our  military  forces.  I  am 
stUl  not  sure  how  the  force  levels  found 
their  way  into  this  bill,  even  though  I 
have  read  and  reread  the  report  several 
times.  However,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  a  few  lines  from  this  report. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that 
the  committee  accepted  the  manpower 
requests  that  were  asked  for  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  The  manpower 
levels  set  forth  in  section  13  are  troop  for 
troop  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
asked  for.  The  committee  then,  with 
commendable  candor — and  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  members  thereof  for 
such  candor — went  on  to  acknowledge: 

However,  the  committee  believes  that  in- 
evitably in  an  organization  the  size  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  there  Is  adequate 
room  for  effecttag  greater  efficiencies  In  the 
utilization  of  military  personnel.  Therefore, 
the  committee  urges  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  individual  services  to  continue 
to  explore  the  poeelbllity  of  substituting  the 
use  of  civilian  manpower  wherever  practica- 
ble, as  well  as  attempting  to  achieve  overall 
reductions  in  the  manpower  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  suggesting  that 
this  Committee,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
has  that  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  up  until  a  few  years  ago, 
by  tradition  as  well.  Because  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
raise  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  we 
are  the  ones  who  are  supposed  to  set 
meaningful  force  levels. 

Let  me  knock  down  a  few  strawmen 
before  they  get  set  up  too  high. 

First  of  all,  if  an  emergency  arises,  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  last  proviso  of 
section  13 — which  I  do  not  change  in  any 
manner,  shape  or  form — which  allows  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  exceed 
the  force  levels  in  the  bill.  He  can  do  this 
unilaterally,  simply  by  Informing  us  of 
the  basis  for  such  a  determination.  Thus 
there  is  no  emergency  that  can  arise 
whereby  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  would  not  be  free  to  exceed  the 
force  levels  of  this  bill. 

What  these  force  levels  are  designed  to 


do  Is  to  tell  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  Congiess  thinks  these  are  sufi&clent 
Americans  to  be  in  the  military  services. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  a  force  level  cut, 
which  is  at  the  least  the  minimum  of  the 
force  level  cut  that  the  military  depart- 
ment on  its  own  created  In  the  last  blen- 
nium,  is  the  very  least  that  Congress 
owes  to  the  country  if  Congress  is  to 
carry  out  its  obligations. 

Let  me  expand  for  a  moment,  if  I  may. 
To  thoEe  fev/  fiscal  conservatives  who  are 
left  in  this  era  of  full  employment  budg- 
ets, let  me  remind  you  that  for  every 
soldier  we  put  in  uniform,  for  every  per- 
son that  is  set  forth  in  section  13,  we  are 
talking  about  $20,000.  I  suggest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  if  you  would 
like  to  save  $3  billion — $3  billion — vote 
for  this  amendment  which  will  reduce 
the  force  levels  by  an  additional  150,000 
over  what  the  military  themselves  have 
suggested  that  the  forces  should  be  cut  to. 

Let  me  appeal  to  those  of  you  who 
think  we  may  be  spread  in  too  many 
places.  I  will  not  reed  all  of  the  places 
because  15  minutes  would  not  be  enough 
time  to  tell  you  all  the  places  where  we 
have  troops.  But  you  know  that  there 
are  more  than  a  few  too  many  places, 
and  more  than  a  few  too  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  150,000  is  a  token  cut 
for  some  of  those  adventuresome  places 
in  the  far-flung  military  empire  where 
our  military  forces  are  now  present. 

Let  me  appeal  to  those  of  you  who 
really  want  to  help  make  the  President 
ke^  his  promise  to  get  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam. A  150,000  force  cut  is  far  below  the 
savings  in  manpower  that  will  be 
achieved  if  the  President  gets  us  out  of 
Vietnam  at  the  rate  he  is  proposing. 

What  I  am  awealing  to  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  to  do  is  to  exercise  their  re- 
sponsibility imder  the  Constitution:  set 
meaningful  force  levels.  If  the  Pentagon 
comes  in  and  says  "We  need  2.5  million," 
the  least  we  ought  to  do  is  to  say.  "On 
general  principles  we  can  cut  that  an  ad- 
ditional 5  percent."  And  the  advantages 
to  the  freedom  in  this  country  and  the 
advantages  to  the  military  services  and 
the  advantages  to  the  solvency  of  this 
country  would  be  outstanding. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  not  because  it  will  end  the 
war,  not  because  It  will  destroy  the  mili- 
tary, but  because  It  will  put  Congress 
back  where  it  belcmgs;  in  charge  of  the 
force  levels  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I  do 
so  with  a  strong  and  burning  desire  to 
help  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  MncvA),  keep  his  record 
straight  and  have  an  overwhelming  de- 
feat of  his  amendment. 

This  force  level  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent oif  the  United  States  himself,  who 
Is  responsible  for  the  foroe  lev^,  the  De- 
fense Department,  which  iHaced  46  p«ges 
in  the  record  in  justlflcatitMi  of  the  force 
levels,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
the  arguments  have  been  available. 

We  do  not  tell  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, "You  must  reach  this  ceiling."  it 
can  be  reduced  if  it  is  so  desired.  It  is  a 
ceiling,  and  not  a  demand. 
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This  might  help  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  we  are  trying  to  include 
in  the  bill  all  of  the  elements  relating  to 
our  defense  manpower  requirements, 
to  bring  all  of  these  elements  in  focus 
in  one  bill  so  that  we  can  debate  it  and 
dispose  of  it  as  inteUigentally  and  as  ex- 
peditiously as  we  can.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to. 

Therefore.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. In  order  to  accommodate  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MnrvA) .  and  I  would  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  a 
brief  word  about  the  concept  involved 
in  cutting  back  the  numbers  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  average  strength  of  the 
American  military  is  now  about  3.3  mil- 
lion. The  strength  of  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary force  according  to  the  latest  figures, 
is  2,761,000.  As  great  as  their  numbers 
are.  they  have  a  lesser  number  of  military 
than  we  have. 

The  Russian  military  forces  are  less 
also  than  our  figures;  they  are  3,220,000. 

I  would  hope  that  nobody  plans  an 
infantry  war  against  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  manpower.  i 

Let  me  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  ofF 
war  that  we  should  contemplate  in  the 
future.  One  of  them  is  a  nuclear  war,  and 
in  that  kind  of  war  there  will  be  no  need 
for  numbers  in  the  Army.  Grandma  will 
be  in  the  trenches.  Grandma  Is  in  the 
,  trenches  today,  with  poised  projectiles 

[J  only  a  half  hour  away  from  her.  and 

H  everytxxly  else  right  now.  So  we  do  not 

need  numbers  to  fight  a  nuclear  war. 

Now,  turning  to  the  other  kind  of  war. 
an  infantry  war,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  have  learned  from  Vietnam  to 
fight  no  more  brush  fires.  We  should  end 
the  concept  of  a  Pax  Americana  and 
close  some  of  the  hundreds  of  bases  that 
we  have.  They  are  only  provocative  of 
more  Vletnams. 

So  I  see  no  need  whatsoever  for  large 
numbers  of  men,  greater  thsui  either  the 
Chinese  or  the  Russians  now  muster.  It 
should  not  be  hard  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  diminished  enlistments  un- 
der a  volimteer  system  and  our  true  man- 
power needs  under  a  concept  of  restraint 
in  our  numbers  of  men,  in  our  numbers 
of  bases.  In  our  outlays  of  defense  dollars. 
and  in  our  posture  generally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  MncvAi . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AITENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan  :  On  page 
20,  line  3.  Immediately  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  ",  but  no  part  of  any 
such  active  duty  personnel  strengths,  wheth- 
er or  not  Increased  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  assigned  for  use  In 
South  Vietnam,  Caxubodla,  iMoa.  and  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  waters  Immediately  ad- 
jacent thereto,  after  December  31,  1971." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  may  I  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  caucus,  has  a  very  simple 
objective — to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
It  offers  us  a  clear-cut  opportunity  to 


vote  "yes"  or  "no"   on  this  dead  end 


war. 

I  offer  it  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell),  myself 
and  .some  21  other  colleagues  who  have 
joined  us  in  sponsoring  the  amendment. 
The  21  Members  Joining  In  sponsoring 
this  amendment  which  I  am  offering  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Mitchell  are:  Mrs.  Ab- 
ZUG.  Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Berc- 
LAND,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr. 
Eraser,  Mr.  Halpkrn,  Mr.  Harrington 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  MncvA,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Vanik,  and  Mr.  Waldie. 

Section  13  of  H.R.  6531,  the  bill  before 
us.  sets  the  "average  active  duty  per- 
sonnel strength"  for  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force. 

These  strengths  are  determined,  as  the 
hearings  show  at  pages  1050  et  seq.,  by 
how  many  troops  are  needed  where,  and 
for  what  purpose. 

Clearly,  were  it  not  for  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  levels  of  strength 
set  by  section  13  would  be  much  lower. 
Our  amendment  prevents  the  assign- 
ment or  the  use  of  any  part  of  these 
average  active  duty  personnel  strength 
levels  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  waters  immedi- 
ately adjacent  thereto,  after  December 
31.  1971 — whether  or  not  the  strength 
levels  are  increased  by  the  President. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  would 
bring  about  the  end  of  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  by  December  31. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recite  sta- 
tistics of  the  loss  of  lives.  Some  53,000 
Americans  have  died.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese.  Cambodians  and 
Laotians  have  died.  There  are  million.s 
of  refugees  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 
It  is  clear  that  the  devastation  and  the 
killing  must  cease.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  will  do. 

Whether  or  not  one  may  agree  with 
the  policy  of  the  administration — and 
everyone  knows  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
policy  of  the  administration — Ls  it  not 
time  for  all  of  us  to  say.  "Enough?"  Is  it 
not  time  for  us  to  listen  to  that  73  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  who  have 
said  that  they  want  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  by  December  31?  Is  it  not  time 
that  73  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representaitves  respond  to  that 
sentiment  which  prevails  throughout  the 
coimtry? 

The  hapless  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
want  an  end  to  this  war  which  has  dev- 
astated their  land,  slain  their  people. 
Let  us.  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  finally 
cease. 

Some  of  you  say.  "But  the  President 
is  withdrawing  troops."  And  I  say.  what 
of  the  reign  of  terror  unleashed  by  United 
States  bombers? 

Some  of  you  say,  "But  the  President 
has  a  plan  for  ending  the  war."  I  say,  tell 
that  to  the  1  million  Cambodian  refugees. 
Tell  that  to  the  villagers  of  Laos.  Tell 
that  to  the  hapless  South  Vietnamese 
troops  served  up  to  death  and  maiming  in 
Laos. 

Some  of  you  say,  "But  what  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war?  '  I  say,  set  a  withdrawal 
date,  and  then  negotiations  for  their  re- 


lease will  be  feasible.  We  simply  cannot 
bomb  the  North  Vietnamese  into  releas- 
ing tliem. 

Some  of  you  .say.  "But  what  ol  the 
American  lives  lo'-t?  .'^rr  we  to  say  they 
died  in  V3in?"  I  say,  no.  they  diri  nit  die 
in  vain,  for  they  have  taught  all  man- 
kind the  tragedy  of  war.  and  they  have 
brought  U.S  to  the  point  of  conipas.'-^ion 
wheie  we  cnn  say,  let  us  end  it. 

We  can  vote  to  end  the  war.  Let  us  do 
so  today. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
stntleman  yield? 
Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like    to    praise    our    di-stinguished    col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.   Ryan)    for   giving   us   all  an  op- 
portunity-, hopefully,  to  vote  on  the  rec- 
ord in  support  of  this  most  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  Members  that  what- 
ever food  they  have  at  home  will  keep 
and  whatever  booze  is  waiting  for  them 
will  not  evaporate.  We  have  a  little  bit 
of  time  left.  We  have  charged  up  the  hill 
on  the  left  and  we  have  charged  up  the 
hill  on  the  right.  We  have  vented  our 
spleen.  We  have  argued.  We  have  be- 
come intemperate.  I  have.  Now  we  face 
the  very,  very  critical  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  body  is  going  to 
stand  and  make  its  decision  to  end  the 
war. 

AH  of  the  talk  that  I  have  heard  on 
thp  floor  has  been,  "Let  us  support  the 
President  in  getting  out  of  Vietnam." 
This  amendment  does  it.  .All  the  talk 
that  I  have  heard  has  been.  "Let  us  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  policies  of  Viet- 
namization."  This  amendment  does  it 
.Ml  the  talk  that  I  have  heard  has  been 
■Let  us  unify  this  country-  in  terms  cf  be- 
ins  responsive  to  that  70-plus  percent  of 
America  that  says:  'No  more  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.'  '  This  amendment  be- 
comes a  mechanism  by  means  of  which 
that  unity  can  be  achieved.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
surprise  of  no  one,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  The  committee  op- 
poses this  amendment  as  it  has  previ- 
ously opposed  amendments  along  these 
same  lines  throughout  the  debate.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes,  but  I 
cannot  let  the  opportunity  go  by  without 
saving  that  30  years  ago,  on  April  Fool's 
Day.  I  was  drafted.  Since  I  have  served  in 
the  Congress  we  have  had  to  carry  on 
the  draft  ever  since.  After  the  time  I  was 
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drafted  I  went  to  Europe  as  an  infantry 
officer.  My  son  was  born  while  I  was 
there.  He  was  drafted  and  served  his  2 
years  in  the  .service.  This  has  been  the 
historj-  of  our  country,  tragically. 

We  would  all  like  to  end  the  draft,  get 
ijown  to  zero  draft  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
wants  to  carrj'  on  the  draft.  That  is  why 
I  commend  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  the  work  that  they  have  done 
here,  which  is  designed  to  try  to  bring 
about,  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  zero  draft 

call. 

I  only  hope  that  conditions  around 
the  world  will  continue  to  improve  and 
that  our  presence  will  never  be  needed 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  in  the  past  and 
that  an  all-volunteer  Army  will  become 
practical.  But  I  think  my  experience  is 
not  unique.  Many  in  this  chamber  have 
been  through  the  same  thing.  But  it  is  a 
fact  of  life  that  ■we  have  gone  through 
generation  after  generation.  Hopefully, 
we  are  going  to  go  towards  the  end  of  this 
draft. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  is  a  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
no  apologies  for  my  support  of  a  volun- 
teer military  service  to  be  authorized  im- 
mediately following  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  Selective  Service  Act  on  June  30. 
1971,  or  as  soon  as  the  new  system  can 
be  established. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force  recommended  unanimously  that 
such  a  volunteer  military  service  was 
both  feasible  and  desirable. 

While  the  present  biU  provides  for  a 
volunteer  military  service  after  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, this  action  will  be  subject  to  review 
m  the  next  Congress — with  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  present  system  may  again  be 
extended. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  not  mv  purpose  to 
review  all  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mentations  of  the  prestigious  Gates 
Commission.  It  should  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  the  15-member  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr. — was  com- 
posed of  persons  of  both  military  and 
non-military  backgrounds  representing 
both  political  parties — all  of  whom  are 
as  vitally  interested  as  I  and  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  in  providing  the 
maximum  of  national  security  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  I  support  the  establishment 
of  an  all-volunteer  military  force  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  First  among  these 
reasons  is  to  serve  notice  on  our  mili- 
tary leaders  that  we  do  not  support  the 
deployment  of  American  ground  forces 
m  the  farflung  sections  of  the  world. 
When  I  have  visited  American  military 
bases  in  such  areas  as  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Japan,  Taiwan,  South  Korea, 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany — and  else- 
where— the  question  keeps  recurring  to 
me:  "Why  are  we  maintaining  these  ex- 
pansive military  ba.ses  peopled  by  Amer- 
ican ground    troops   in    these    friendly 
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countries    so    remote    from    our    own 
shores?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  true  that  the  peo- 
ple of  these  nations  are  imable  to  defend 
themselves  with  their  own  manpower — 
even  if  we  supply  the  arms  and  materials 
for  their  defense? 

Second,  while  the  local  economy  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  American 
dollars  which  are  expended  in  maintain- 
ing such  military  bases,  substantial  hos- 
tility toward  Americans  develops  in  these 
host  countries  as  a  result  of  our  military 
presence  there.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  frequently  try  to  maintain  a  low  pro- 
file in  such  host  countries  in  order  to 
avoid  becoming  even  more  unpopular. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
recall  what  occurred  in  mainland  China 
prior  to  the  successful  takeover  by  the 
pro-Communist  forces — resulting  in  the 
fall  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime. 

For  several  years  our  Armed  Forces 
had  been  stationed  on  the  mainland  as 
a  part  of  our  involvement  in  the  Pacific 
war  against  the  Japanese.  After  the  war, 
tills  joint  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group — 
JUSMAG — lingered  on  in  ostensible 
support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  To  accom- 
modate these  forces,  Chinese  citizens 
were  expelled  from  their  homes  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  U.S.  military  personnel. 
I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  before 
American  forces  were  established  in 
their  new  Chinese  homes,  substantial  im- 
provements— which  might  be  termed 
"ostentatious" — had  to  be  made  in  or- 
der to  allow  American  soldiers  to  live 
in  a  manner  to  which  they  had  become 
accustomed.  Furthermore.  I  need  not  ex- 
pand upon  the  disenchantment  among 
Chinese  citizens  who  were,  because  of 
their  circumstances,  forced  to  walk  or  to 
ride  bicycles  to  the  same  offices  to  which 
-American  soldiers  were  being  chauffered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  propose  to  ex- 
tend this  analogy  any  further,  and  I  am 
not  imaware  of  the  adverse  economic 
situation  of  our  enUsted  soldiers  and 
their  families  who  are  forced, lo  live  off 
post  in  West  Germany.  This  latter 
situation  only  serves  to  add  emphasis 
to  my  strong  conviction  that  we  are  in- 
deed overextended  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  suggested  that  a 
major  conflict,  which  would  indeed  jeo- 
pardize our  security  on  this  continent,  to 
be  fought  elsewhere  with  American 
groimd  troops?  This  seems  to  me  quite 
unlikely  in  this  era  of  sophisticated  nu- 
clear weaponry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  like  all  others,  have 
had  occasion  to  visit  firsthand  with  mili- 
tary leaders  and  to  examine  authentic 
literature  which  describes  some  military 
attitudes  toward  the  deployment  of 
American  ground  forces.  The  virtual  in- 
difference to  human  life  which  is  Implied 
in  some  high-level  military  attitudes  is 
another  reason  I  feel  that  the  draft  sys- 
tem should  not  be  extended  to  satisfy 
the  whim  of  those  militarists  who  would 
summarily  order  the  deployment  of 
thousands — and  I  repeat  thousands — of 
American  boys  to  imdertake  a  single 
operation  in  a  remote,  neutral  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  precisely  with 
the  view  expressed  by  tiie  President  in 
his  recent  state  of  the  world  message 
when  he  declared: 


In  the  era  of  American  predominance  we 
resorted  to  American  preacriptlons  as  well 
as  resources.  In  the  new  era,  our  friends  are 
revitalized  and  Increaelngly  self-reliant  while 
the  American  domestic  consensua  hae  been 
strained  by  26  years  of  global  reeponslblUtleB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  there  are 
many  who  will  misunderstand  my  at- 
titude and  my  votes  today.  Others  will 
find  it  difficult  to  interpret  the  lineups  of 
votes  on  the  amendments  as  well  as  on 
the  final  action  on  this  measure.  It  is  for 
that  reason  tliat  I  address  these  remarks 
to  my  colleagues  and  assert  with  all  sin- 
cerity my  conviction  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  should  be  permitted  to 
expire  and  that  a  volunteer  military  serv- 
ice— which  most  members  claim  they 
espouse — should  take  over  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1940,  but  I  remember  well,  all 
the  propaganda  that  fioated  about  to 
the  effect  that  our  Army  could  beat  any 
nation  that  had  the  audacity  to  threaten 
us  without  the  draft  of  our  youth. 
Yes,  I  remember  it,  because  I  was  one  of 
those  subject  to  the  draft,  but  even  then 
I  did  not  fall  for  the  nonsense  that  was 
being  peddled  that  the  draft  was  un- 
necessary or  that  we  could  preserve  our 
security  by  a  volunteer  Army. 

Why  must  we  continue  to  follow  the 
path  of  self  destruction?  Are  we  more 
secure  today  than  we  were  in  1938  or 
1940?  I  think  not.  While  we  blindly  move 
along  the  path  which  might  well — and 
which  I  feel — we  will  surely  regret,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Sino-Communists 
rattle  the  swords  of  war.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  fast  overtaking  us  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  in  conventional  military 
might.  Their  navy  is  a  threat  to  all  the 
free  world — in  the  Atlantic,  the  Carib- 
bean and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  not 
a  token  fleet,  It  la  a  powerful  naval 
threat  and  it  is  but  an  arm  of  the 
Soviet's  overall  military  might.  The 
waves  from  its  ships  lap  our  very  shores. 

Why  must  we  delude  ourselves  with 
the  idealist  belief  that  all  is  well  in  the 
world  and  that  it  is  a  world  of  brotherly 
love,  I  wish  this  was  true  but  unfortu- 
nately it  Is  not. 

The  path  to  world  peace  is  not  by 
weakness— but  through  strength.  Our 
military  strength  has  been  our  salvation 
and  our  willingness  to  accept  this  fact 
has  made  our  country  great. 

To  be  sure,  disagreement  exists  as  to 
the  extent  we  should  go  to  arm  ourselves, 
or  should  I  say  to  defend  ourselves?  In 
the  past  years  prior  to  World  War  n  we 
could  afford  some  degree  of  laxity,  be- 
cause after  all,  we  were  separated  from 
Asia  by  the  Pacific  and  from  Europe  by 
the  Atlantic.  But  it  appears  now  we 
have  even  forgotten  Pearl  Harbor.  Re- 
member Pearl  Harbor — when  a  sneak 
attack  almost  wiped  out  what  most 
Americans  In  December  1941  thought 
was  the  most  powerful  Navy  In  the 
world?  It  could  not  happen  to  us — but  it 
did. 

In  the  past  we  held  the  trump  card  to 
prevent  another  World  War.  We,  and  we 
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alone  had  the  atomic  bomb.  However, 
this  is  no  longer  true  today  and  the 
ability  to  make  nuclear  weapons  la  now 
the  prerogative  of  almost  every  major 
nation  in  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union, 
the  Red  Chinese,  Entrland,  and  France 
have  missiles  while  Israel,  Oermany.  and 
Japan  certainly  have  the  knowhow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  world  peace.  As 
I  said,  I  was  one  subject  to  the  draft  in 
1941  and  I  served  in  World  War  n.  I  want 
an  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  all  do, 
but  with  the  world  situation  as  It  is,  this 
Is  not  the  time  to  cave  in  to  emotion.  I 
feel  it  is  my  duty  to  vote  for  the  extension 
of  the  draft,  because  you  see,  I  remember 
Pearl  Harbor  .  .  .  and  vigilence  and  pre- 
paredness will  forever  be  the  cost  of  our 
freedom. 

If  I  felt  that  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  was  the  sole  criteria  upon 
which  my  vote  depended  then  perhaps  I 
could  vote  against  the  extension  of  the 
draft.  I  do  not  condone  the  fact  that  we 
are  fighting  a  nondeclared,  no-win  war 
In  Vietnam.  Neither  I  nor  President 
Nixon  was  not  the  one  that  escalated 
this  unpopular  and  divisive  war.  But  I 
truly  believe  the  President  will  extricate 
us  frwn  it.  As  I  said,  however.  It  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  world  conditions  that 
makes  me  cautious  and  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  country. 

I  wish  we  could  see  the  day  when  we 
would  not  be  the  nmible  and  the  rattle  of 
the  armament  of  unfriendly  nations 
from  across  the  sea,  but  regrettably  today 
is  not  that  day. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  by  ex- 
pressing pride  at  being  a  member  of  this 
body,  and  being  a  witness  and  participant 
In  the  historic,  and  the  heart-felt  debate 
today.  At  the  heart  of  this  debate  is  a 
sense  of  destiny  and  new  directions  for 
this  Nation. 

As  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  Matsttnaga,  smd  others,  have 
said,  the  historical  perspective  on  the 
draft  Is  well  worth  noting.  In  the  195 
years  of  national  history,  some  160  years 
were  free  of  conscription.  In  some  139 
armed  confflcts,  the  draft  has  only  been 
resorted  to  tn  five  instances.  America  was 
settled  by  pioneers  who  came  from  cen- 
tral Europe  to  escape  conscription,  as 
odious  a  duty  100  years  ago  in  Europe's 
wars  of  pillage  and  plunder,  as  it  has 
become  today. 

I  believe  these  points  are  relevant. 
First,  It  dispels  the  notion  that  imiversal 
military  conscrlptlcm  is  an  American  tra- 
dition and  ttiat  a  volunteer  army  is  an 
alien,  even  an  undemocratic  concept. 

Second,  it  dismisses  the  argimaent  that 
those  favoring  an  abolition  of  the  draft 
are  propounding  risky  or  untested  prin- 
ciple. 

I  believe  the  Congress  earnestly  desires 
to  fvtlfUl  Its  constitutional  ohligation  to 
raise  and  su]K>ort  armies.  I  believe  the 
Congress  wants  that  Anny  to  be  efficient, 
well-equipped  and  fully  supported  by  the 
appropriations  of  Congress  and  the  spirit 
of  the  defense  personnel.  What  we  are 


really  debating  is  the  role  of  the  draft  In 
achieving  this  goal. 

In  a  number  of  speeches  In  this  body. 
I  have  expressed  concern  about  the  mood 
of  the  Nation.  There  Is  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence today,  a  sense  of  national  limbo,  a 
temper  of  frustration  and  helplessness, 
and,  above  all,  a  serious  and  heart-rend- 
ing divlsiveness. 

I  believe  one  of  the  Ingredients  in  this 
divisiveness  Is  the  draft.  It  has  divided 
this  body  and  It  has  reached  Into  every 
home  in  America. 

When  a  sense  of  alienation  and  dis- 
unity plagues  this  land,  the  burdens  of 
office  are  manifest,  for  the  Nation  is  look- 
ing to  this  House,  as  well  as  to  the  White 
House,  for  leadership  and  for  decisive 
action. 

In  significant  respects,  this  barkens 
back  to  the  mood  of  the  early  1930's. 
when  a  nation  immobilized  by  fear  .sought 
reassurance  and  responsive  action.  At 
that  time,  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  he 
would  try  one  approach,  and  If  that  did 
not  work,  he  would  try  another.  But.  he 
said,  the  important  thing  was  to  keep 
trying. 

The  psychological  effect  of  that  phllas- 
ophy  was  instnmiental  in  the  recovery 
from  the  depression.  It  was  the  effect  on 
the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  public  that 
I  cite  as  a  valuable  lesson  today.  The  pub- 
lic believed  it  could  recover  from  the  de- 
pression, and  that  was  as  important  as 
any.  or  all.  of  the  specific  programs  in- 
augurated. 

Today,  there  is  a  thirst  for  hope  and 
for  Inspiration  and  there  Is  a  cry  for 
action.  We  must  act  as  much  to  reassure 
and  to  respond  to  this  despair  as  to  make 
a  judgment  on  one  issue. 

A  status-quo,  stand-pat  approach  will 
simply  not  be  acceptable  to  the  American 
public.  I  believe  the  House  recognized 
this  mood  in  rejecting  funding  for  the 
supersonic  transport  plane:  I  hope  it 
win  again  respond  by  offering  a  way  to 
remove  the  divisiveness  caused  by  the 
draft. 

I  am  not  trying  to  simplify  this  issue 
The  intensity  and  thoughtfulness  of  the 
debate  on  this  Issue  give  ample  evidence 
of  the  complex  proposition  we  face. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  positive  nn- 
proach  that  my  vote  supjwrts  a  volun- 
tary army  and  the  kind  of  incentives  to 
draw  capable  tmd  dedicated  career  men. 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  people  of  Wyomin? 
I  voted  against  extending  the  draft  be- 
cause I  want  to  restore  a  sense  of  honor, 
pride,  dignity,  and  self-respect  to  the 
Armed  Forces  and  to  reverse  the  demor- 
sdization  and  despair  which  the  draft  has 
engendered. 

I  am  going  to  say  that  this  vote  cor- 
responds with  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  corresponds  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Gates  Commission. 

Above  all,  I  am  going  to  stress  that, 
as  our  colleague  Barry  Goldwater  ha^ 
put  It,  the  Congress  should  abolish  the 
draft  at  the  same  time  it  establishes  the 
mechanism  for  an  all-volunteer  army. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  stress  that 
ending  the  draft  is  in  no  way  going  to 
limit  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  respond 
to  a  need  for  manpower.  This  Hoi;jse 
could,  in  a  day,  restore  the  draft  if  an 


emergency  required  that  action.  But,  be- 
cause the  request  would  provide  for  a 
congresslonsil  review,  the  House  would 
be  restoring  to  the  legislative  branch  its 
constitutional  voice  in  the  raising  of  an 
army  and  the  direction  of  foreign  policy. 

So,  at  the  same  time  that  I  support  the 
freedom  of  young  men  to  have  a  choice 
about  military  service,  I  am  supporting 
the  freedom  of  this  House  to  participate 
in  the  formation  and  implementation  of 
foreign  policy.  I  believe  the  public  ex- 
pects this  most  responsive  branch  of 
Government  to  reassert  that  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

When  I  cast  my  vote  against  extension 
of  the  draft,  I  am  In  no  way  implying 
that  national  service  is  to  be  exclusively 
identified  with  military  service.  I  believe 
a  far  more  desirable  association  would 
be  a  program  of  national  service  which 
provides  for  volimteers  number  of  vital 
fields.  If  young  persons  would  prefer  to 
make  a  contribution  to  this  Nation  by 
serving  in  a  hospital,  a  national  forest, 
a  poverty  program  or  community  action, 
I  believe  this  should  have  the  same  re- 
spect and  recognition  as  military  service. 

The  idealism,  dedication,  and  social 
conscience  of  the  young  American  ought 
to  have  an  outlet  in  a  wide-range  of 
volunteer  service,  and  I  welcome  any  ad- 
vancement of  that  goal.  TTie  fundamen- 
tal principle  Is  the  freedom  of  a  young 
person,  man  or  woman,  to  choose  how 
he  will  serve.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
young  persons  who  have  told  me  of  their 
desires  in  this  regard  will  react  to  aboli- 
tion of  the  draft  by  selecting  a  role  of 
public  service  compatible  with  their  abil- 
ities and  Interests. 

I  am  voting  against  ending  the  draft 
because  I  want  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon goal  of  strengthening  the  Armies  of 
the  Republic,  even  as  we  provide  young 
Americans  with  a  choice  about  national 
service.  Given  a  choice,  I  believe  they  will 
respond  enthusiastically  and  energeti- 
cally 

I  vote  as  well  to  register  support  for 
the  reordering  of  national  priorities.  We 
must  broaden  cur  vi.sion  of  American 
:rreatness  to  include  victories  at  home, 
victories  against  the  famOlar  enemies  of 
ignorance,  poverty,  prejudice,  hunger, 
hatred,  energy  crises,  and  problems  of 
environment. 

Mr.  Leggett  previously  quoted  the 
President,  and  I  would  insert  those  sen- 
tences again: 

The  Congress  has  both  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  to  take  an  historic  action  As  I 
stated  In  last  year's  meaaage,  with  an  end 
to  the  draft  we  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  responsiveness  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment— and  we  will  alao  demonstrate  our  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  the  principle  of  In- 
suring for  the  Individual  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  freedom. 

I  share  that  sense  of  opportunity  and 
destiny,  and  I  believe  a  vote  to  abolish 
the  draft  will  not  only  reconsecrate  this 
Nation  to  the  principle  of  freedom,  but 
bind  us  together  once  more  in  the  pursuit 
of  service  to  the  Nation  on  the  many, 
many  fields  of  action  so  urgently  calling 
for  attention  here  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rtaw). 
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The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Sk.  14.  Sectlona  4-11  of  this  Act  are  ef- 
fective on  the  first  d*y  of  the  first  month 
after  enactment. 

AMENDMENT  OrrEHED  BT  MR.  KABICK 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rawck:  On 
page  30,  add  new  aectton  to  be  niunbered 
SK.  16  and  reads  a«  follows : 

••9MC.  16-  Notvirltbstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  and  except  In  Instances  In- 
volving other  United  States  mlUtary  person- 
nel or  allied  mUltary  personnel,  no  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding those  Inducted  Into  the  services  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  shall  be  indicted  for  murder  as  a  re- 
sult of  combat  action." 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  all  sincerity  as  I  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  give  some  degree  of 
protection  to  the  young  men  who  serve 
our  country  in  uniform,  and  who  would 
be  drafted  under  this  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  as  well  as  to  give  assur- 
ances to  their  mothers  and  their  loved 
ones. 

We  are  being  asked  to  extend  the  draft 
another  2  years,  to  draft  young  men 
and  to  have  their  young  minds  and  bodies 
trained  in  the  art  of  warfare — and  that 
means  killing;  for  if  a  man  will  not  kill, 
no  army  will  want  him. 

I  dedicate  this  amendment  to  lieu- 
tenant Calley,  presently  one  of  our  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  in  a  U.S.  Army  POW 
camp.  As  a  soldier  in  the  last  war,  our 
men  were  permitted  to  win,  I  suffered 
with  Lieutenant  Calley  over  every  word 
of  his  statement  given  to  his  convictors 
before  he  was  sentenced  to  life  at  haid 
labor,  when  he  said: 

And  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
plead  for  my  life  and  my  freedom.  But  I 
would  like  you  to  ask — ask  you  to  consider 
the  thousand  more  lives  that  are  going  to  be 
lost.  ...  I  valued  my  troops'  Uvea  more  than 
I  did  that  of  the  enemy. 

His  statement — putting  country  above 
self— most  certainly  must  be  considered 
as  that  of  a  true  soldier  and  a  great 
American.  It  should  touch  everyone  who 
wonders  where  our  country  is  heading 
and  how  all  of  this  will  stop. 

lieutenant  Calley 's  ajweal  is  a  plea  for 
help  for  the  other  young  men  and  future 
soldiers  who  In  combat  will  face  similar 
incidents  under  battlefield  pressure  just 
as  he  did.  How  will  they  react?  Lieutenant 
Galley's  statement  indicates  he  is  uncer- 
tain. Are  we  in  the  safety  of  this  Cham- 
ber more  qualified  to  Judge  them?  I  say 
not. 

But  we  can  help  the  fighting  men  of 
the  future  battles  by  passing  this  amend- 
ment, so  there  will  never  be  another 
American  soldier  indicted  for  premedi- 
tated murder  arising  from  combat. 

How  can  any  Member,  fresh  with  the 
recollection  of  the  Lieutenant  Calley  out- 


rage, vote  for  this  bill  to  extend  the  draft 
without  exerting  every  effort  to  protect 
our  fighting  men,  Including  the  draftees 
who  would  be  conscripted  under  this  Act 
and  who  will  be  called  upon  as  our  agents 
to  do  our  dirty  work? 

I  do  not  want  another  mother  to  call 
me  and  sobbingly  ask  how  I  can  vote  to 
extend  the  draft  to  take  her  son,  train 
him  to  kill,  and  then  send  him  overseas; 
and  if  he  kills  instead  of  getting  killed, 
to  bring  him  back  to  our  country  in  dis- 
grace and  try  him  for  murder — as  was 
done  to  lieutenant  Calley. 

I  am  sure  each  Member  has  received 
similar  calls  from  outraged  parents. 
What  are  the  Members  telling  the 
mothers  and  fathers  and  the  veterans? 
That  there  is  nothing  we  can  do,  that  It 
it  all  up  to  the  President?  Well,  I  sub- 
mit to  the  Members  there  is  something 
we  can  do.  We  most  certainly  can  join 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  we 
will  be  telling  the  President  and  the 
militaiy  brass  and  the  mothers  and  dads 
that,  while  we  want  a  strong  country  and 
we  want  a  militarily  prepared  nation,  we 
will  never  let  another  combat  man  be 
disgraced  by  such  unconscionable  she- 
nanigans as  being  indicted  on  a  charge  of 
premeditated  murder.  Other  lesser 
charges  and  ciiminal  actions — yes — ^but 
never  the  charge  of  premeditated  mur- 
der. 

What  soldier  who  ever  pointed  a 
weapon  at  a  human  target  did  not  intend 
to  kill?  What  is  war,  if  not  premeditated 
murder? 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  necessary  to  perfect 
the  draft  extension  for  the  benefit  of  our 
fighting  men  and  to  preserve  patriotism 
m  our  country. 

Mr.  Hi'BERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Of  course,  I  realize  the  dedication  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana.  I  know  how 
deeply  he  feels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  offered,  of  course,  is  not  ger- 
mane. It  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
and  I  am  sure  if  I  had  made  the  point 
of  order,  it  would  have  been  sustained. 
It  is  an  amendment  to  the  military 
code  of  justice.  It  belongs  there  and  not 
here. 

I  did  not  raise  the  point  of  order  be- 
cause of  courtesy  and  understanding  of 
the  gentleman's  intention.  However,  ob- 
viously this  is  a  matter  which  should  not 
be  brought  Into  the  debate  at  this  time. 
Therefore  I  oppose  the  amendment  and 
ask  for  an  immediate  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
a  draft  bill  which  is  going  to  continue 
the  senseless  killing  in  this  country  and 
and  the  senseless  killing  of  millions  of 
people  across  this  world  in  Southeast 
Asia. 
There  are  voices  here  that  have  tried 


to  appeal,  that  have  tried  to  cajole,  and 
have  begged  that  we  end  this  miserable 
killing  and  end  this  draft. 

There  are  some  voices  that  have  not 
been  heard  and  I,  as  a  woman,  as  a  Rep- 
resenUtive  of  the  women  in  my  district 
and  throughout  this  country,  want  to 
bring  some  of  these  voices  into  this 
Chamber.  Voices  of  mothers  writing  to 
me  by  the  thousands  with  respect  to  this 
draft  before  we  vote  of  its  renewal — the 
renewal  of  the  source  of  killing  and  end- 

I  want  you  to  Usten  to  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  you  vote  to  perpetuate  the 
killing  and  vote  to  perpetuate  the  war  in 
this  country  and  in  this  world. 

Tliese  are  letters  from  women  all  over 
the  country.  They  are  going  to  wmtlnue 
to  be  collected  throughout  the  country 
through  Mother's  Day.  "niey  will  be  pre- 
seoted  to  you  and  they  will  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  generals  at  the  Pentagon. 

I  will  reed  to  you  the  text  of  some  of 
these  letters  which  have  been  sent  to  me 
with  ptetiures  of  the  stms  and  children 
of  ttaeee  womflo. 
This  is  what  this  letter  says : 
Deak  Mr.  PxKsroKNT:  Perhaps  you'll  be 
surprised  to  hear  from  us  because,  up  to  now, 
most  of  us  have  been  rather  quiet. 

We're  housewives,  you  see;  more  than  that, 
we're  mothers.  And  whUe  studenU  have  been 
organizing  pKntests,  while  businessmen  and 
lawyers  have  gone  to  see  their  Congressmen, 
while  draft  reslsters  have  left  for  Canada  or 
for  Jail,  while  a  war-Induced  Inflation  has 
spiralled  into  a  crushing  burden  on  oor 
whole  nation,  by  and  large,  we've  done  what 
women  have  always  been  expected  to  do  .  .  . 
We've  stayed  home,  done  our  work,  cared  for 
our  children,  kept  qtilet  .  .  .  and  above  all, 
w^ve  paid. 

For  a  war  we  never  wanted,  for  a  war  we 
never  declared,  we've  paid.  Each  time  prices 
went  up  again,  each  time  some  new  tax  was 
levied  on  our  family  mcomes,  each  time  our 
chUdr«n's  medloal,  aodai  or  eduoattonal 
needs  remained  unmet  becauee  our  country 
was  too  busy  with  war  to  provide  for  them, 
we've  paid. 

But  those  payments,  difficult  as  they  were 
to  make,  were  nothing  in  conaparlson  to  the 
ultimate  price  some  of  us  have  ha<l  to  pay — 
OUR  SONS. 

And  what  have  we  bought  with  aU  tliat 
we've  paid? 

We  bought  "bombing  a  vUlage  m  order  to 
save  It." 

We  bought  body  counts,  surgical  strikes, 
and  domino  theories,  the  "enclave  Idea"  and 
the  "bloodbath"  threat. 

We  bought  "protective  reaction" — "defolia- 
tion" —  neutraUsatlon"  —  "paclflcatton"  — 
"escalation". 

We  even  bought  "Vletnamlzatlon"  for  a 
whUe,  Mr.  President. 

Yes,  that's  what  we've  bought — words  and 
more  words,  all  of  them  accepted  with  the 
trust  that  somehow  they'd  lead  to  "the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel". 

And  wliat  was  the  coett  Unnumbered 
minions  of  Indochlnese  dead.  Injured  and 
homeless;  nearly  60,000  American  boys  who 
are  never  coming  back,  another  S00,000  who 
have  come  back  with  bleeding  and  broken 
bodies,  and  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
more  who  have  come  back  with  minds  and 
^Irlts  so  mutilated  by  what  they  have  seen 
and  endured  that  they  will  never  be  com- 
pletely healed— thot  waa  the  ooet. 

And  now  we're  being  asked  to  buy  the 
Idea  that  you  can  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
by  expanding  It  into  all  the  rest  of  Indo- 
china! .  .  .  that  as  long  as  our  eons  are  killed 
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la  the  air.  not  oa  the  ground,  maybe  It  won't 
hurt  qxxlte  80  much  .  .  .  that  a  "reduced" 
casualty  rate  Is  somehow  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  peace. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  reason  for  this 
letter.  Mr.  President.  We  think  the  time  has 
come  to  let  you  Itnow  we're  not  buying  this 
war  any  more. 

Because  we  know  that  the  price  for  more 
war  will  be  what  Its  always  been  .  .  .  more 
sons. 

And  we're  not  going  to  pay  any  longer. 

All  of  us  have  sons,  Mr.  President — some 
already  draft  age,  some  nearly  old  enough 
to  go,  and  some  who  won't  make  good  war 
fodder  for  several  years  yet. 

We're  sending  you  their  pictures.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  we  think  a  good  long  look  at 
the  price  that's  being  asked  may  help  you 
to  understand  why  were  going  to  boycott  the 
product  we've  been  sold  for  so  many  years. 

What's  more,  we  think  there  are  millions 
of  other  American  women  who  feel  pretty 
much  the  same  way.  If  enough  of  them  de- 
cide that  mothers  have  paid  enough,  that 
they  Just  wlU  not  buy  this  war  any  more, 
we  svLspect  that  you,  too,  Mr.  President,  may 
come  to  see  that  the  price  Is  high — too  high. 

Peace. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  thousands  of  letters  and  thousands 
of  pictures.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that 
these  women  are  55  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation who  are  presently  examining  their 
[J  own  rights  in  the  political,  social,  and 

[j  economic  arenas  of  our  country.  The  fact 

is  that  they  are  being  organized  and  are 
organizing  the  full  potential  of  their  po- 
litical power.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  you  vote,  that  they  and  their  sons 
particularly  those  who  are  18  to  21  years 
of  age — have  a  particularly  powerful 
weapon  against  this  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  against  the  illegal  acts  of 
this  Congress  and  against  the  illegal  acts 
of  the  President.  And  that  is  their  vote. 
We  have  insured  the  right  of  these  young 
men  to  vote.  We  know  the  women's  po- 
tential political  power,  and  I  urge  you  to 
consider  very  carefully  before  you  pro- 
ceed with  your  vote  to  continue  the  kill- 
ing, your  vote  to  continue  the  drafting 
of  young  men — I  urge  you  to  consider 
the  full  power  of  this  combined  group; 
73  percent  of  the  people  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  through  to  you,  and  these 
women  and  the  yoimg  people  wiU  lead 
them  against  you  imless  you  vote  against 
this  draft  bill  which  is  before  you  today. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  Military-  Selective  Service  Act 
amendments,  H.R.  6531.  If  the  draft  is 
to  be  continued,  then  concededly  there 
are  worthwhile  provisions  in  this  bill — 
as  I  said  earlier  in  the  debate.  The  pro- 
vision regarding  revision  of  the  com- 
position of  local  draft  boards,  so  local 
draft  boards  wlU  represent  the  economic, 
sociological,  and  ethnic  natiure  of  the 
area  served,  as  provided  in  my  bill,  H.R. 
1567,  is  important.  So,  too,  is  the  great- 
ly increased  pay  scale,  which  moves  to- 
ward rectifying  the  shocking  pay  condi- 
tions which  force  some  of  our  men  in 
uniform,  and  their  families,  to  live  in 
actual  poverty.  However,  what  the  bill 
does  is  to  perpetuate  the  draft — one  of 
the  most  divisive  aspects  of  our  national 
life.  It  does  not.  as  I  have  advocated  and 
have  sponsored  in  terms  of  legislation, 
create  a  volunteer  army. 


My  opposition  to  the  bill  before  us 
is  premised  on  several  grounds — some  of 
which  extend  beyond  the  technicfd  limits 
of  this  bill,  and  some  of  which  are  pre- 
mised on  flaws  in  the  bill  itself. 

First,  forced  conscription  should  not 
be  used  to  create  an  army  of  men  serv- 
ing involuntarily  unless  a  national  emer- 
gency exists — which  it  does  not  now. 
And,  I  would  note  here,  as  an  aside — 
albeit  a  very  important  one — that  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  conscription  is 
not  a  deep-rooted  component  of  the 
American  tradition.  Prom  1776  to  1940, 
the  draft  was  used  only  in  wartime  or 
as  an  emergency  expedient — for  a  total 
of  less  than  5  years.  It  is  only  since 
World  War  II  that  the  draft  has  become 
a  virtual  way  of  life. 

Yet,  this  is  a  way  of  life  which  need 
not  be.  The  advisory  commission  on  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force,  known  as 
the  Gates  Commi-ssion,  has  reported 
fully  and  completely  on  the  feasibility 
and  advisability  of  creating  an  all-vol- 
unteer army.  Its  conclusions  were  that 
such  an  army  is  in  fact  both  feasible  and 
advisable.  I  concur,  and  w  expressed 
myself  when  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  this 
year  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Volun- 
tary Military  Manpower  Procurement 
Act  of  1971.  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor. 
Ehiring  the  course  of  my  testimony,  I 
quoted  from  the  Gates  Commission  re- 
port, and  I  think  this  quotation  bears 
repeating,  for  il  very  cogently  sum- 
marizes the  rea.sons  why  we  should  aban- 
don the  draft,  and  replace  a  conscript- 
ed army  with  a  volunteer  army : 

However  necessary  conscription  may  have 
been  In  World  War  n.  It  has  revealed  many 
disadvantages  In  the  past  generation.  It  has 
been  a  costly,  inequitable,  and  divisive  pro- 
cedure for  recruiting  men  for  the  armed 
forces.  It  has  Imposed  heavy  burdens  on  a 
small  minority  of  young  men  while  eaelng 
slightly  the  tax  burden  on  the  rest  of  us.  It 
has  introduced  needless  uncertainty  Into  the 
lives  of  all  our  young  men.  It  has  burdened 
draft  boards  with  painful  decisions  about 
who  shall  be  compelled  to  een'e  and  who 
shall  be  deferred  It  ha.s  weakened  the  polit- 
ical fabric  of  our  society  and  impaired  the 
delicate  web  of  shared  values  that  alone  en- 
ables a  free  society  to  exist. 

Unfortunately,  amendments  offered 
yesterday,  which  would  have  abolished 
the  draft  system  and  which  would  have 
repealed  the  2-year  extension  of  the 
President's  induction  authority  author- 
ized by  the  bill  before  us.  were  defeated. 
Also,  unfortunately,  the  Whalen  amend- 
ment limiting  the  extension  of  the  draft 
to  1  year  was  narrowly  defeated. 

The  most  immediate  and  urgent  reason 
for  voting  against  the  bill  before  us  is 
that  is  perpetuates  the  draft  system 
which  Is  being  used  to  provide  the  man- 
power for  an  undeclared  war.  Putting 
aside  for  the  moment  the  Vietnam  war — 
although,  in  reality,  one  can  never  put 
its  horror  and  its  brooding  presence 
blighting  this  Nation  and  the  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia  aside — I  want  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  upon  the  general  issue  of  war 
and  congressional  responsibility. 

The  Constitution  places  the  responsi- 
bility to  declare  war  upon  the  Congress. 
It  also  places  upon  the  Congess  the  re- 
sponsibility to  raise  and  support  armies. 


Inevitably,  in  determining  how  many 
men  are  to  be  provided  for  the  armed 
services — a  determination  made  in  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  bill,  which  authorizes  av- 
erage active  duty  personnel  strengths — 
and  how  they  are  to  be  supplied — a  deter- 
mination made  by  this  bill's  maintaining 
the  draft  system — we  must  look  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  armed  services 
are  to  be  used.  Today,  they  are  being 
used  to  fight  an  undeclared  war.  It  is  that 
undeclared  war  which  is  the  linchpin, 
the  underlying  warrant,  for  this  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  draft  for  2  more 
years. 

Thus,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  in 
good  conscience  authorize  the  draft  if 
we  do  not  first  face  our  prime  responsi- 
bility of  assessing  the  waj.  Yet  this  has 
not  been  done.  The  w^ar  has  been  little 
debated.  It  has  never  been  declared.  Until 
it  is — and  I  would  make  every  possible 
effort  to  insure  that  it  is  not — I  will  op- 
pose the  draft  by.stem  which  pro- 
vides the  men  to  sustain  the  war.  Were 
the  supply  of  inductees  foreclosed  to  the 
Pentagon,  the  war  would  be  that  much 
closer  to  an  end.  Instead,  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  continue  that  supply  of  men. 
And  thereby,  it  proposes,  in  effect,  to 
maintain  the  war. 

In  addition,  putting  aside  the  ultimate 
ab'dses  of  the  draft,  and  the  ultimate 
u.ses  to  which  draftees — who  have  borne 
a  disproportionate  burden  of  this  war  in 
terms  of  deaths  and  casualties,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier  in  the  debate — have 
been  put,  there  are  other  objectionable 
features  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  most  egregious  of  these 
features  is  that  concerning  conscientious 
objectors.  The  bill  extends  the  period  of 
required  alternate  civilian  service  from  2 
years  to  3.  It  further  provides  that  any 
conscientious  objector  who  does  not 
satisfactorily  perform  his  assigned  civil- 
ian work  may  be  immediately  inducted 
into  the  .\rmed  Forces  to  fulfill  his  2-year 
military  obligation.  Unfortunately,  the 
Dennis  amendment,  which  would  have 
corrected  this,  failed. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  draft  and 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  the  most 
basic  to  our  national  life.  These  problems 
are  not  rectified  by  the  bill  before  us.  At 
best,  they  are  somewhat  ameliorated  by 
higher  pay  levels.  But,  at  worst,  they  are 
sustained.  Young  men  will  still  be 
drafted.  They  will  still  be  sent  to  fight  in 
an  undeclared  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
They  will  still  die,  and  they  will  still  kill. 

By  defeating  this  bill,  we  will  hasten 
the  termination  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Until  the  war  is  ended,  the  alienation 
of  our  young  people,  the  misallocation  of 
our  resources,  and  our  festering  domestic 
crisis  will  continue.  Let  us  being  to  repair 
the  torn  fabric  of  our  society  and  give  the 
people  of  America  hope  that  Congress 
will  indeed  respond  to  their  desire  for 
peace. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  will  not  take  5  minutes  of  this 
Chamber's  time,  but  I  feel  compelled  to 
speak  because  of  some  statements  of 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    'Mr. 

R\RICK>  . 

I  was  appalled  to  hear  a  Member  of 
this    House   characterize    the   pathetic. 
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the  tragic  figure  of  Lieutenant  Galley  as 
a  great  .■American. 

I  spent  4  years  in  the  service  of  this 
country,  in  the  U.S.  Army,  in  World  War 
II,  3  years  of  it  overseas.  I  received  four 
military  decorations  in  addition  to  serv- 
ice ribbons,  battle  stars,  and  so  forth. 
I  fought  against  the  most  evil  tyranny 
of  our  time,  a  tyranny  that  was  judi- 
cially verified,  tried  and  convicted  at  a 
court  that  we  set  up  at  Nuremburg  and 
that  established  in  international  law 
what  has  been  the  domestic  law  of  this 
country  for  200  years. 

I  simply  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
despite  the  tragedy  and  despite  the 
pathos  of  Lieutenant  Calley's  convic- 
tion, this  House  did  not  sit  silent  when 
he  who  committed  acts  which  brought 
great  dishonor  on  this  country  was  de- 
scribed as  a  great  American. 

I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  feelings  of  other 
Members  when  I  record  my  protest. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  our  colleague  from  Ohio. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  finest 
things  that  the  Armed  Forces  did  was  to 
see  that  a  proper  court  of  justice  was 
established  and  a  proper  trial  was  held. 

I  do  not  think  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  final  outcome  until  the  appeals  have 
been  exhausted,  but  I  am  glad  that  the 
Army  is  undertaking  to  redeem  its  honor. 
I  think  it  is  essential  for  the  integrity 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter 
that  is  before  us  today  is  one  of  those 
issues  that  defy  description  in  terms  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  is  a  thorny  isstie:  in 
our  consideration  of  it  we  must  weigh, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  immediate  and  fu- 
ture military  needs  of  our  Nation;  and 
on  the  other  the  concept  that  no  man 
should  be  subject  to  coercion  by  his  gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  after  ex- 
tensive hearings,  that  present  conditions 
make  it  impossible  to  fully  satisfy  both 
demands.  We  should  rather  strive  for  the 
best  of  several  admittedly  imperfect  al- 
ternatives. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  that  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  concept  of  a  vol- 
unteer army,  and  I  believe  that  we  are 
right  in  making  that  kind  of  service  our 
goal.  But  I  accept  the  committee's  deter- 
mination that  to  rely  on  volimteers  im- 
mediately would  be  a  risky  move  at  best: 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  we  could 
maintain  adequate  military  strength  if 
we  were  to  end  the  draft  this  summer. 

The  President,  v/ho  has  also  expressed 
support  for  a  volunteer  military  force, 
requested  a  2 -year  extension  of  the  draft 
with  the  intention  that  that  period  be 
used  to  prepare  our  Armed  Forces  more 
adequately  for  conversion  to  a  volunteer 
force.  That  is  the  position  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  endorsed. 
And  the  legislation  before  us  incorporates 
some  of  the  necessary  preparatory  steps : 
it  provides  increases  in  military  pay  cost- 
ing $2.6  billion:  it  allows  for  alternative 
forms  of  service  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors: it  reforms  qualifications  for  service 
on  draft  boards  to  make  them  more 
responsive  to  the  concerns  of  American 
youth;  it  gives  the  President  the  means 


to    eliminate    deferments    for    certain 
yoimg  men. 

These  steps,  together  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  draft  lottery  and  the  pohcy 
of  1-year  vulnerability,  make  the  draft 
a  far  more  equitable  system  today  than 
it  was  just  a  few  years  ago.  Moreover, 
the  68-percent  pay  raise  for  enlisted  men 
in  their  first  2  years  of  service  and  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  living  allow- 
ances for  all  personnel  will  do  much  to 
enable  us  to  recruit  volunteers. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  before  us  will  permit  us  to 
meet  the  obhgations  of  our  national  de- 
fense while  phasing  out  the  draft  system. 
It  is  my  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period  we  will  have  a  draft  call 
of  zero,  and  a  military  force  of  well- 
trained,  well-paid,  well-motivated  volun- 
teers on  whom  our  Nation  ran  depend. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  state  several  reaaons  in  sup- 
port of  continuing  the  present  draft  law 
pending  further  study. 

By  way  of  preliminary  comment,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  arguments  over  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  draft  are  distorted  by 
i^eason  of  the  current  unpopularity  of  our 
Vietnam  war  policy.  It  is  imderstandable 
that  young  men  asked  to  kill  a  people 
whom  they  do  not  hate,  in  a  cause  in 
which  they  do  not  believe,  might  focus 
their  hostility  against  the  law  which  re- 
quires their  service.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  the  young  men  of  deep  sensitivity 
who  have  gone  to  Sweden  and  Canada 
or  sought  conscientious  objector  status, 
or  willingly  undergone  jail  sentences, 
would  be  the  same  men  who,  30  years  ago, 
memorized  eye  charts  and  traveled  to 
Canada  to  enlist  in  Canadian  forces 
rather  than  wait  for  American  involve- 
ment in  the  war  against  Nazi  Germany. 
In  brief,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  Vietnam 
war  pxjllcy  ■which  causes  today's  protest 
against  mandatory  military  service,  not 
a  sudden  abandonment  of  the  principle 
that  a  young  man  should  serve  his  coun- 
try for  a  short  time  during  his  youth. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  biased  in  this  re- 
gard, but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  privileges  and  freedoms  of  being  an 
American  citizen  justify  2  years  of  serv- 
ice In  times  of  war  or  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security. 

Aside  from  these  comments,  I  would 
like  to  si^gest  several  specific  reasons 
why  the  draft  should  be  continued. 

First,  I  have  seen  no  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  reasonable  young  men  will 
volunteer  for  combat  infantry  service 
despite  substantial  Increases  in  pay  and 
benefits. 

Assuming  an  end  to  American  partici- 
pation in  the  Vietnam  war  this  year, 
there  wUl  still  be  a  peacetime  need,  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  for  a  combat-ready, 
highly  mobile,  conventional  Infantry 
force.  It  may  be  16,  10,  or  only  six  In- 
fantry divisions,  but  whatever  number  of 
di'vislons  Is  required,  each  man  In  each 
rifle  company  is  going  to  have  to  be 
trained  to  a  point  of  readiness  and  physi- 
cal fitness  which  will  permit  him  to  go 
into  combat  on  24  hours'  notice  or  les.s. 
We  no  longer  have  the  privilege  of  a 
year's  preparation  of  an  American  ex- 
peditionary force,  as  In  World  Wars  I 
and  n.  Combat  readiness  In  the  1970's 


requires  readiness  to  do  battle  instantly 
and  this  capability  constitutes  the  sole 
reason  for  having  a  conventional  army. 
To  be  ready  to  survive  in  combat,  and 
to  do  a  creditable  job  as  a  combat  in- 
fantryman, an  individual  should  have 
not  less  than  90  days,  and  preferably  six 
months,  of  hard  sustained  training  which 
includes  arduous  physical  ordeals  as  well 
as  a  good  share  of  the  miserable  weather 
conditions  which  usually  characterize 
the  areas  where  combat  infantrymen  are 
sent  into  battle. 

This  means  that  a  potential  combat 
soldier  should  be  running  20  miles  a  day, 
cUmbing  a  50-foot  rope  perhaps  five  times 
a  day,  and  living  a  good  part  of  his  life 
either  wet,  cold  and  miserable,  or  de- 
hydrated, hot  and  miserable. 

Troop  leaders  owe  their  men  this  kind 
of  training  if  they  are  to  have  a  chance 
of  survival  when  the  shooting  starts. 
Some  members  of  this  committee  may 
remember  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  American  infantrymen  living  the  soft 
life  of  PX's  and  garriaon  duty  in  1950  just 
prior  to  the  Korean  conflict.  I  believe 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  some  American  in- 
fantry units  were  butchered  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Korean  war  partly  because 
of  a  paternal  desire  on  the  part  of  peace- 
time commanders  to  make  Army  life  as 
comfortable  as  possible  for  themselves 
and  their  troops. 

Comfort  has  no  place  in  a  combat  in- 
fantry unit,  particularly  during  training 
in  peacetime. 

This  being  so,  what  reasonable  young 
man  is  going  to  give  up  a  life  of  drink- 
ing beer  with  his  friends.  enjo3Tng  drive- 
in  movies  with  his  girl,  and  sleeping  late 
on  weekends  In  order  to  volunteer  for  the 
hard  and  rigorous  life  of  rurming  20 
miles  a  day.  standing  watch  half  the 
night  crawling  through  jimgles,  and 
generally  being  miserable? 

There  may  be  such  reasonable  young 
men  in  America  today,  but  I  haven't  met 
any  recently.  There  may  be  reasonable 
young  men  who  will  volunteer  to  see 
the  world  in  the  Navy  or  Air  Force,  but 
I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  of  the  18-  and 
19-year-old  friends  of  my  children,  or 
the  18-  and  19-year-old  sons  of  my 
friends  who  are  volunteering  for  the  In- 
fantry these  days.  Occasionally  I  hear  of 
a  young  man  who  has  volunteered  for  the 
Army  or  Marines,  but  on  reviewing  his 
situation,  it  generally  turns  out  that  he 
volunteered  for  the  more  arduous  branch 
of  service  only  because  he  was  subject  to 
the  draft  in  the  first  place  and  wanted 
to  test  himself  against  the  more  difBcult 
challenge  as  long  as  he  was  giving  up  2 
years  of  his  life  to  the  service. 

If  reasonable  men  will  not  volunteer  for 
combat  Infantry  duty  in  peacetime,  I 
suspect  there  is  little  benefit  in  seeking 
to  attract  unreasonable  men  to  volun- 
teer. There  are  men  who  love  to  kill,  but 
It  seems  to  me  the  Nation  Is  far  safer 
when  its  army  is  made  up  of  reluctant 
citizen-soldiers  than  by  men  who  take 
pride  in  being  professional  killers. 

I  have  always  thought  It  to  be  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  strength  of  America 
that  so  many  of  our  citizens  have  shared 
a  brief  exposure  to  the  military  services. 
This  has  resulted  In  a  common  awareness 
In  the  civilian  population  that  military 
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leadership  Is  not  infallible.  An  ex-private 
or  seccmd  lieutenant  is  probably  more 
siEeptical  than  most  sls  to  whether  ad- 
mirals and  generals  are  capable  of  error 
in  their  recommendations  as  to  where 
aiKi  when  wars  should  be  fought. 

CXir  whole  national  concept  and  herit- 
age that  the  civil  authority  should  con- 
trol the  military  benefits,  it  seems  to  me, 
by  having  the  civilian  leadership  of  the 
country  knowledgeable  about  the  mili- 
tary. 

It  would  thus  be  a  tragic  error,  in  my 
opinion,  to  professionalize  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  c(«nbat  units,  and  thus  lose 
the  continuing  benefits  of  cross-pollen- 
Ization  and  communication  between  the 
ciTllian  and  military  communities.  In 
this  era  of  ever-increasing  specialization, 
we  may  badly  need  full  civilian  under- 
standing of  the  military  and  vice  versa. 
I  have  never  seen  a  first-class  military 
combat  unit  that  did  not  benefit  by  an 
infliix  of  inquiring,  challenging  reserv- 
ists, nor  have  I  seen  a  civilian  organiza- 
tion which  did  not  benefit  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  those  privileged  to 
serve  in  combat  or  rigorous  military  duty. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  congressional  creation  of  an  all- 
professional  Army  at  this  particular  pe- 
riod in  our  history  may  do  further  dam- 
age to  one  of  our  basic  national  concepts 
— that  an  individual  should  be  proud  to 
serve  his  country. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  all-volunteer 
Army  proposal,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  to 
alleviate  the  discontent  over  the  draft, 
and  particularly  the  inherent  inequities 
which  have  surrounded  a  draft  where 
only  one-fourth  of  the  eligible  young  men 
may  be  called  upon  to  serve. 

Granted  that  these  inequities  exist,  I 
doubt  that  the  Nation  is  strengthened  by 
hiring  mercenaries  to  perform  the  more 
arduous  services  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  liberties.  If  the  goals  of  our 
country  are  worth  fighting  for,  then  we 
should  not  feel  uncomfortable  in  asldng 
our  young  people  to  participate  in  the 
fighting.  If  our  goals  in  Vietnam  are  not 
worth  fighting  for,  then  I  woiild  suggest 
that  we  end  our  involvement  in  that  par- 
ticular war  rather  than  abandon  the 
concept  of  national  military  service  as  a 
minor  obligation,  well  worth  the  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship  which  it 
protects. 

'Duty,  honor,  coimtry"  remain  the 
words  which  underlie  the  strength  of  our 
Nation's  armed  services.  Those  who  lu-ge 
an  end  to  the  draft  seem  to  suggest  that 
there  be  an  end  to  "duty"  <Mi  the  part  of 
American  citizens. 

I  suggest  that  the  real  problem  today 
lies  in  attempting  to  equate  "honor"  with 
our  present  policies  in  Vietnam. 

If  Americans  believe  that  national 
goals  can  be  pursued  with  honor,  I  doubt 
that  a  forceful  argument  can  be  made 
that  we  should  Abandon  the  concept  of 
duty  to  serve  one's  coimtry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  some 
time  now,  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  has  involved  itself  in  lenerthy 
and  thought-provdcing  hearings  relating 
to  extending  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act. 

It  has  been  the  task  of  the  committee 
to  determine  which  one  of  a  number  of 
recommendations  to  lay  before  this  body : 


First.  Permit  the  draft  to  expire  on 
July  1,  1971; 

Second.  Extend  the  Induction  author- 
ity— with  certain  modifications — for  a 
period  of  2  years,  as  requested  by  the 
President; 

Third.  Extend  the  induction  authority 
for  only  1  year ;  or 

Fourth.  Extend  the  authority  to  induct 
for  a  period  of  4  years,  which  has  been 
the  time  frame  in  the  past. 

These  recommendations  are  totally 
different  in  contait,  yet  in  theory,  they 
are  all  designed  to  accomplish  the  same 
end — "zero"  draft  calls,  leading  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  all-volunteer  military 
force. 

It  would  be  one  thing  to  view  the  con- 
fiicting  proposals  on  their  respective 
merits,  in  a  subjective,  clinical  way. 
However,  the  emotion  generated  by  the 
Vietnam  confiict  was  reflected  not  only 
in  the  statements  of  the  many  individ- 
uals who  testified — almost  100 — but  in 
the  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  well.  Yet,  in  the  cold  hard  light 
of  fact,  such  emergencies  as  the  Vietnam 
war.  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter; 
and  probably  serve  as  the  one  overriding 
reason  why  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  should  remain  on  the  books,  and  not 
be  permitted  to  expire. 

The  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services  was  not 
unanimous,  as  a  reading  of  the  report 
will  indicate.  Nor  will  the  vote  by  this 
body  on  final  passage  of  HM.  6531  be 
unanimous;  on  like  legislation,  it  never 
has  been.  But,  let  me  say  that  the  differ- 
ing opinions  voiced  in  the  hearings  has 
been  traditional  and  welcome,  and  gives 
lie  to  the  oft-heard  criticism  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services 
presents  a  closed  mind  to  outside  voices. 

Let  me  add  at  this  point,  in  my  own 
mind,  I  can  in  no  way  rationalize  that  a 
vote  in  favor  of  extending  the  induction 
authority  can  be  construed  as  a  vote  for 
or  against  the  Vietnam  war.  Especially, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  recent  draft  calls 
have  been  markedly  reduced.  Testimony 
before  the  committee  revealed  that  draft 
calls  in  the  calendar  year  just  ended  are 
approximately  one  half  the  number  in- 
ducted in  calendar  year  1968.  Coupled 
with  the  fact  that  American  troops  are 
continually  being  withdrawn  from 
Southeast  Asia,  it  makes  it  quite  obvious 
that  draft  calls  will  continue  to  be 
reduced. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  let  me  further 
state  th&t  I  have  often  raised  the  ques- 
tion: Why  draft  men  to  deal  with  an 
emergency,  when  for  years  we  have  been 
recruiting  and  maintaining — at  consider- 
able expenses — men  and  equipment  in 
the  Ready  Reserve  and  National  Guard? 
Is  that  not  their  primary  function,  to 
serve,  and  be  the  first  to  be  deployed 
when  the  need  arises?  I  seem  to  recall 
that  such  a  ptrocedure  was  followed  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict.  It  is  why  we 
bear  the  expense  of  training  and  equip- 
ment, and  indeed,  the  use  of  the  draft 
in  lieu  thereof  Is  one  of  the  documented 
errors  of  Robert  Strange  McNamara's 
judgment,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
years  ago. 

On  this  basis,  it  would  have  been  ee,sy 
enough  for  me  to  vote  against  the  2-year 
extension.  However,  it  is  my  contention. 


that  while  we  find  ourselves  in  such  a 
swift  fiowlng  stream,  now  is  not  the  time 
to  change  horses.  I  have  been  gratified  to 
leam  that  many  of  my  ooUeagues  on  the 
committee  are  of  like  mind,  and  are  also 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  2 -year  exten- 
sion in  lieu  of  past  actions.  This,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  would  be  the  miniirmm 
amount  of  time  required  to  implement 
the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary force.  It  gives  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  all 
they  ask. 
Prior  to  entering  the  Congress  in  1960, 

1  served  as  chief  of  personnel  in  the 
OfiQce  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Army.  I 
know  of  the  problems  of  recruiting  and 
maintaining  personnel,  especially  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  In  the  past,  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  writing  draft  acts,  and  I 
know  of  the  problems  involved.  With  this 
as  a  background,  I  was  able  to  concur  in 
the  committee  decision  to  grant  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  to  make  special 
calls  for  the  induction  of  persons  in 
medical,  dental,  and  allied  specialists 
categories,  and  to  grant  the  President 
authority  to  order  reserves  in  those  cate- 
gories to  active  duty  for  not  more  than 

2  years.  The  health  and  well-being  of 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  no  less  important  than 
those  in  civilian  life.  This  bill  eliminates 
the  extra  10  years  of  being  "on  call"  to 
the  selective  service  of  such  scarce  and 
critically  trained  personnel. 

I  felt  compelled  to  support  tlie  Presi- 
dent's request  for  the  elimination  of 
student  deferments.  If  we  are  to  use  the 
draft  and  lottery,  that  is  the  only  equi- 
table way,  and  along  the  same  path,  we 
should  deny  privileged  deferments  to  di- 
vinity students.  Here  again,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  "what  is  fair  for  one,  is  fair 
for  all".  Maybe  it  is  time  for  us  to  openly 
admit  that  in  reality,  the  draft  is  not 
fair;  it  is  nothing  more  or  les.s  than  an 
obligation. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  pr«nise 
that  those  who  serve  in  the  military 
should  have  comparability  in  pay — of 
prime  importance  when  attempting  to 
attract  recruits  for  an  all-volimteer 
force — I  found  it  difficult  to  agree  that 
draftees,  those  men  who  are  "pressed" 
into  service,  should  be  paid  the  same  as 
those  who  have  already  served  2  years 
or  more.  Such  a  decision  appears  to  re- 
move incentives  for  extended  service. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  clause  14,  section  1,  of  the  bill  which 
amends  the  section  regarding  consci- 
entious objectors. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  test  the  "courage 
of  the  convictions"  of  those  who  object 
to  military  service  on  grounds  of  con- 
science. The  language  that  requires  3 
years  of  alternate  civilian  service  in  lieu 
of  induction  is  reasonable  enough,  I 
think,  when  one  considers  that  the  al- 
ternative can  involve  hazardous  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  and 
will  continue  to  hear  many  references 
to  the  Gates  report,  and  the  apparent 
rejection  of  that  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  do  not  view  our 
actions  as  a  total  out-of-hand  rejection: 
rather,  I  see  it  as  an  action,  taken  by 
skeptical  individuals,  who  are  experi- 
enced in  the  ways  of  the  militai-y  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  American  people  to- 


ward the  military,  who  are  nonethe- 
less willing  to  be  proved  wrong,  but  re- 
luctant to  hold  the  President's  "feet  to 
the  fire,'  and  not  give  him  adequate 
time  to  implement  his  plan.  We  have 
recommended  pay  increases,  and  2  years 
to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  the  "Show 
Me"  State  of  Missouri.  The  President  has 
set  June  30,  1973,  as  the  target  date  for 
zero  draft  calls.  I,  for  one,  am  willing 
to  give  liim  the  opportunity  to  show  me 
that  he  can  do  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  with  favor  on  H.R.  6531. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  draft  or  its 
abolition  and  the  establishment  of  a  vol- 
untary Army  is  one  that  has  important 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
While  on  one  hand  the  idea  of  a  profes- 
sional all-volunteer  Army  seems  foreign 
to  American  ideals,  the  question  of  in- 
fringement on  individual  rights  is  equal 
cause  lor  consideration.  Likewise,  the 
question  of  whether  the  Army  will  end 
up  being  maintained  by  only  the  poor  Is 
one  with  many  ramifications.  Equal- 
ly or  perhaps  more  important  than 
those  just  mentioned  reasons  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  om-  continued  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  With  our  involvement 
ended  the  number  of  recruits  needed 
should  drop  substantially.  Thus,  the  im- 
portant question  is  our  continued  in- 
volvement in  the  war. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
put  aside  the  questions  I  have  men- 
tioned by  approving  a  2-  or  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  draft.  We  thereby  shove 
the  problem  under  the  rug. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  governmental 
policy  that  so  drastically  affects  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  our  young  people  is 
dodged,  while  we  concern  ourselves  so 
easily  with  yearly  debates  over  every 
provision  in  the  national  budget. 

Now  I  am  not  downgrading  this  vital 
budgetary  function  that  Congress  per- 
forms— it  is  an  important  one  that  pro- 
ndes  our  Government  and  our  people 
with  a  sense  of  direction.  But  while  we 
seem  willing  to  discuss  the  details  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  every  year  for  the  entire 
budget,  we  are  negligent  in  avoiding  the 
question  of  young  people's  lives — and  our 
continued  participation  in  a  shooting  war 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  question  be- 
fore us. 

Now  whether  an  annual  debate  on  the 
question  of  the  draft  or  an  all-volunteer 
Army  is  necessary  is  a  complex  question. 
But  I  submit  at  this  point  that  legisla- 
tion affecting  thousands  of  lives  and  ca- 
reers is  as  important  as  legislation  af- 
fecting billions  of  dollars. 

There  are  other  highly  important  rea- 
.'^on.';  for  my  .'-.up  port  of  a  1-  not  a  2-  or 
3-year  extension.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances it  is  difficult  to  debate  un- 
emotionally the  large  questions  of  a  draft 
versus  an  all-volunteer  Army.  It  is  diflfi- 
cult  logically  and  cooly  to  debate  those 
principles  with  the  constant  threat  of 
the  war  in  Indochina  hanging  over  our 
heads.  It  is  my  hope  that  at  the  end  of 
a  year  such  a  cloud  would  not  hang  over 
the  debate  as  it  does  today  and  we  may 
find  the  is.^ue  much  easier  to  decide  then. 
As  it  is  now,  I  am  afraid  that  some  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  an 
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all-volunteer  army  are  basing  their  sup- 
port on  opposition  to  the  war.  Such  a 
question  is  far  too  important  to  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  how  one  feels  about 
the  war.  Rather  the  question  of  the 
United  States  establishing  an  all-volun- 
teer Army  should  be  decided  upon  its 
own  merits,  not  where  you  stand  on  the 
war. 

All  the  same  if  we  are  to  commit  our- 
selves as  a  country  to  a  policy  of  disen- 
gagement from  that  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  approve  a  2-  or  3 -year  extension  of 
the  draft  we  would  saddle  ourselves  with 
a  system  and  a  procedure  that  could  be 
hopelessly  unnecessary. 

There  also  is  substance  to  the  argu- 
ment that  a  2-  or  3-year  extension  of 
the  draft  is  a  blank  check  to  further  for- 
eign policy  adventurism.  A  1-year  exten- 
sion provides  Congress  with  an  annual 
and  effective  check  on  a  runaway  foreign 
policy.  We  have  so  often  complained  of 
being  powerless  in  foreign  poUcy  matters, 
and  yet  we  seem  willing  to  legislate  away 
one  aspect  of  that  power  by  extending 
the  draft  for  more  than  1  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  support  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  draft  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated — that  of  the  necessity  for 
Congress  to  review  and  debate  action 
that  affects  thousands  of  lives  more  than 
three  or  four  times  a  decade.  Because 
circumstances  and  conditions  change 
rapidly  we  should  do  so  annually.  A  2-  or 
3 -year  extension  robs  us  of  the  vital 
flexibility  we  need. 

Without  the  1-year  amendment  I  can- 
not support  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
to  abolish  the  draft  is  a  moot  point.  The 
President  and  most  Members  of  Congress 
all  along  the  poUtical  spectrum  agree 
that  the  draft  13  Inequitable,  im-Ameri- 
can,  and  outmoded.  The  issue  now  in 
question  is  when  to  abolish  the  draft. 
The  bill  before  us  asks  for  an  extension 
of  the  President's  authority  to  induct 
men  into  the  Army  until  June  of  1973. 
No  better  authority  than  the  Presi- 
dent s  own  Commission,  the  Gates  Com- 
niission  has  recommended  that  such 
Presidential  authority  be  ended  in  June 
of  this  year.  It  further  recommends  that 
improved  pay  and  conditions  of  service 
would  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  vol- 
unteers each  year  to  maintain  a  stable 
force  level  of  2.5  million  men.  To  main- 
tain that  volunteer  force  level,  325,000 
men  would  have  to  enlist  each  year  from 
the  total  of  1.5  million  men  who  will 
annually  turn  19  and  who  will  also  meet 
the  military's  enlistment  requirements. 
In  its  report,  the  Conmiission  noted  that 
250,000  "true  volunteers"  have  already 
been  enlisting  annually  within  recent 
years  despite  the  war  and  an  entry  pay 
roughtly  60  percent  lower  than  they 
could  earn  in  civilian  life.  The  Commis- 
sion proposed  a  $2.7  billion  basic  pay  in- 
crease to  attract  the  remaining  75,000 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces  each  year. 
And  there  is  even  some  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  maintaining  a  force  as 
large  as  2.6  million  which  the  bill  rec- 
ommends. Representative  Harrington 
maintains  in  his  views  on  the  committee 
report  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  such  a  large  force  is  necessary.  If 


this  is  the  case,  then  it  should  be  even 
easier  to  maintain  an  adequate  armed 
force  through  the  volunteer  system. 

There  are  some  who  say  it  Is  too  dan- 
gerous to  begin  the  transition  to  an  all- 
volunteer  army  while  so  many  of  our 
troops  are  still  in  Vietnam.  However, 
there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present 
for  the  President  to  prove  that  he  is  se- 
rious when  he  says  he  is  winding  down 
the  war.  If  we  are  in  truth  ending  this 
war,  then  there  is  no  further  need  for 
draftees.  More  than  1.5  miUion  men  have 
been  drafted  since  1965  and  these 
draftees  have  supplied  70  percent  of  the 
hard-core  combat  skills  for  Army  oper- 
ations in  Southeast  Asia.  Army  draftees 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam  at  nearly 
double  the  rate  of  enlisted  men — well 
over  15,000  since  the  war  began.  If  we 
are  ending  this  war,  then  let  us  do  so 
properly  and  end  the  draft  which  has 
supported  it — now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote 
yesterday  which  rejected  by  200  to  198 
an  amendment  to  reduce  to  only  1  year 
the  extension  of  the  draft  law  has  deep 
significance  which,  hopefully,  will  be 
noted  by  those  in  executive  authority  In 
this  Government. 

It  refiected  the  broad  public  discontent 
with  military  conscription.  To  me,  it  is  a 
clear  signal  that — barring  some  imex- 
pected  new  large-scale  involvement  of 
om-  military  forces — the  draft  law  will 
not  be  extended  when  the  2-year  term 
approved  yesterday  expires. 

The  administration  should  take  this 
signal  as  a  plain  warning.  The  executive 
branch  will  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  draft 
authority  to  provide  military  manpower 
after  July  1, 1973.  It  must  make  substan- 
tial adjustments  in  our  overseas  military 
presence,  especially  in  Europe.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  voluntary  enlist- 
ments will  provide  enough  manpower  to 
keep  oiu:  troops  in  Europe  at  the  present 
level  of  nearly  five  divisions. 

For  nearly  3  years  I  have  been  trying 
to  persuade  the  administration  to  nego- 
tiate a  reduction  in  troops  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  magic  in  five  divisions.  It  is 
only  part  of  what  would  be  needed  to 
resist  a  determined  attack.  About  10 
years  ago  former  President  Eisenhower 
said  one  division  in  Europe  would  be 
adequate  as  a  symbol,  that  is  to  say.  an 
earnest  of  U.S.  commitment  under  the 
NATO  treaty. 

The  important  consideration  is  not  the 
precise  level  of  our  troop  presence  at  any 
given  time,  but  the  assurance  that  the 
United  States  will  maintain  a  presence 
in  Europe  through  the  foreseeable  fu- 
tiu-e.  It  is  more  important  to  the  alliance 
that  our  Government  give  assurance  that 
it  will  be  a  part  of  the  alliance  structure, 
say,  5  years  from  now  than  to  have  five 
divisions  in  Exu-ope  next  year.  Continuity 
is  much  more  important  than  numbers. 

I  have  been  urging  the  negotiation  of 
a  5 -year  compact  under  which  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  keep  a  minimum 
of  two  divisions  in  Europe  throughout 
the  5  years  in  exchcmge  for  similar  agree- 
ments on  minimiun  force  levels  by  other 
NATO  powers.  An  imderstanding  of  this 
sort  would  enable  the  United  States  to 
reduce  its  presence  to  a  level  that,  I  be- 
lieve, could  be  sustained  without  a  draft 
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law  and  without  adversely  affecting  the 
credibility  of  alliance  deterrent. 

If,  instead,  the  administration  fights 
a  losing  battle  for  draft  extension  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  five  divisions  In 
Europe,  the  alliance  credibility  may  in- 
deed suffer  a  devastating  blow.  If  force 
reduction  comes  about  unilaterally  by 
force  of  internal  domestic  circumstances 
as  opposed  to  negotiations  with  our  al- 
lies, Germany,  and  other  nations  may 
conclude  the  reduction  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  NATO.  In  other  words, 
the  reduction  should  be  negotiated,  not 
forced. 

Military  leaders,  I  believe,  can  give  a 
valid  justification  for  maintaining  a  min- 
imum of  five  divisions.  They  can  make 
a  good  case  for  even  more.  But  military 
leaders  cannot  control  political  events. 
Yesterday's  vote  shows  clearly  the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  to  ef- 
fect an  early  end  to  the  draft. 

Our  military  leaders  should  accept  the 
decision  and  cooperate  with  civilian  lead- 
ers in  working  out  with  our  allies  an 
agreement  on  force  levels  that  can  be 
sustained  indefinitely  without  the  draft. 
Otherwise  we  may  soon  find  ourselves 
with  no  NATO,  as  well  as  no  draft. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mi'. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  present  my 
thoughts  on  H.R.  6531,  a  bill  to  make 
certain  extensions  to  the  existing  Se- 
lective Service  System,  to  abolish  cer- 
tain deferments  and  to  make  certain  in- 
creases in  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
armed  services. 

First,  I  fully  support  the  goal  of  this 
administration  for  an  all  volunteer  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force.  I 
think  the  idea  should  be  tried  for  the 
sole  reason  of  the  economies  and  eflQ- 
ciencies  that  are  bound  to  result  from 
such  a  stable  system.  Moreover.  I  support 
it  on  the  basis  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
good  national  policy  to  draft  young  men 
into  the  armed  services  in  times  of  peace 
if  it  can  at  all  be  avoided.  Furthermore, 
I  believe  the  Defense  Department  should 
put  a  higher  priority  on  the  use  of  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  forces  in  any 
future  national  emergency  and  less  re- 
liance on  the  draft. 

I  also  support  the  \'olunteer  Army  con- 
cept because  it  has  been  the  traditional 
method  for  backing  up  national  policy  in 
times  of  peace. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  many  people  in 
ou»'  country  that  reckless  use  of  the 
power  to  draft  could  conceivably  lead  to 
reckless  national  policy.  In  this  regard 
I  do  not  refer  to  this  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war  and  our  past 
use  of  the  draft  there.  Every  Member  of 
this  body  has  been  fully  cognizant  of  the 
broad,  vital  implications  of  the  actions 
of  the  two  previous  administrations  to 
use  the  Selective  Service  System  in  Viet- 
nam. Many  have  questioned  their  fail- 
m-e  to  place  a  higher  priority  on  the  use 
of  our  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
forces  rather  than  the  draft  in  this  war. 
Mr.  Chairman,  without  raising  the 
spector  of  a  Communist  soldier  behind 
ever>'  tree  and  under  every  rock,  I  should 
like  to  remind  the  Members  that  we 
stand  alone  today  in  the  free  world  as  a 
bulwark  against  further  aggressive  ex- 
pansion on  the  part  of  Russia  and  China. 


During  the  last  decade  we,  lest  we  choose 
to  forget  yesterday,  have  seen  the  move- 
ment of  these  forces  into  Cuba,  90  miles 
off  our  shore;  the  virtiial  occupation  of 
the  ancient  land  of  Egypt;  the  movement 
into  Southeast  Asia;  and  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
once  free  states  of  Central  Europe  who 
have  attempted  to  free  themselves  from 
communistic  slavery.  For  these  reasons 
this  Nation  cannot  denude  its  armed 
services  to  the  point  it  cannot  defend  it- 
self. I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  of 
minimum  half-hearted  defenses.  De- 
fense must  do  what  our  oath  implies  "to 
defend  this  Nation  against  all  enemies 
both  foreign  and  domestic."  I  believe 
this  Nation  could  become  involved  in  fu- 
ture situations  where  all  our  power  and 
resources  might  be  required  on  an  urgent 
basis. 

I  do  not  possess  a  crystal  ball  nor  does 
any  man  and  for  that  reason  a  future 
draft  might  be  required.  Such  a  require- 
ment, though  I  dream  of  peace,  might 
come  sooner  than  we  think.  For  that 
reason  I  will  not  support  any  move  to 
abolish  the  draft.  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  standby  authority  ready  at  a 
mo«ients  notice  should  it  be  requiied  in 
the  defense  of  oiir  country — the  world 
of  modem  man  moves  at  too  fast  a  pace 
to  wait  to  restructure  this  system. 

I  see  no  sense  in  changing  the  time 
honored  deferment  system  that  has  been 
in  effect  more  or  less  since  the  outset  of 
World  War  n.  In  time  of  war  our  armed 
services  and  our  industrial  system  have 
always  needed  trained  men  in  arts  other 
than  the  simple  art  of  pulling  a  trigger. 
It  will  do  this  Nation  no  good  to  abolish 
deferments  or  will  the  Nation  suffer  any 
lasting,  critical  ills  by  keeping  them.  I 
shall  vote  to  sustain  the  student  defer- 
ment system  in  the  present  law. 

I  fully  support  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  that  would  increase  the  pay  of  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  services.  This  has  long 
been  overdue,  with  or  without  the  draft 
question.  I  only  question  whether  we  wUl 
find  it  enough  to  entice  suflBcient  mem- 
bers to  volunteer  into  the  armed  sei"vices 
to  permit  a  zero  draft  call. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject  by  bringing 
what  I  consider  a  very  grave  condition 
before  this  body  that  directly  relates  to 
the  matter  imder  debate.  I  speak  of  the 
trial  concluded  yesterday  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  for  alleged  crimes  committed 
at  My  Lai. 

My  thought  would  question  yet  an- 
other vital  ingredient  to  the  legislation 
before  us,  that  of  the  declining  morale 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  the  future  ef- 
fects of  these  trials  on  them.  It  also  bears 
on  the  confidence  our  Nation  has  on  our 
Armed  Forces.  Yesterday,  I  sent  this 
letter  to  our  President.  It  requires  drastic 
action  on  the  President's  part.  I  urge 
your  consideration  of  this  action  and 
your  support.  My  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Makch  31,  1971. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  Implore  you  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Services 
to  end  the  public  cruclflxlon  of  our  defense 
establishment.  Only  you  can  restore  con- 
fidence to  our  f>eopIe.  our  Armed  Forces,  and 


our  frieuUs  arouud  the  world  In  what  waa 
once  a  source  of  national  pride  and  respec:. 
Only  you  can  return  our  men  to  their  loved 
ones  without  a  sense  of  shame. 

Need  we  publicly,  before  the  eyes  of  our 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  disembowel 
our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  and  our  airmen  In 
order  to  find  a  trace  of  guilt  or  dishonor 
tor  this  war?  Already  some  elements  of  our 
guiltless  press  are  slyly  suggesting  a  leap 
from  the  My  Lai  trials  to  some  form  of  an 
inquisition  to  try  "each  of  Lt.  Galley's  su- 
periors In  turn  until  the  White  House  is 
reached  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  placed  In  the  dock." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  time  you  re- 
minded your  political  adversaries  of  their 
lull  rtsponslbllities  for  Vietnam  and  more 
important  their  responsibilities  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation.  I  should  think  that  the 
American  people  should  also  know  that  the 
consequences  of  this  blood-letting  to  estab- 
lish who  is  or  is  not  guilty  for  the  death 
of  civilians.  If  they  were  In  fact  non-com- 
batants, could  most  probably  destroy  for- 
ever the  Nation's  confidence  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  To  me.  if  this  purge  is  allowed  to  be 
continued,  we  as  a  Nation  have  already 
reached  a  point  of  no  return.  Furthermore, 
I  have  serious  doubts  that  we  shall  ever 
again  be  able  to  raise  for  any  future  con- 
flict an  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  from 
volunteers  or  by  way  of  a  draft  which  shall 
again  have  the  full  confidence  of  our  people. 

I  know  not  whether  Lt.  Galley  is  guilty  as 
found  by  the  court  at  Port  Bennlng,  I  know 
not  whether  others  are  also  guilty  for  the 
My  Lai  incident.  I  know  not  whether  there 
has  been  a  cover-up.  I  do  know  that  there 
are  t.^iose  who  desire  to  use  this  trial  to  infer 
some  guilt  for  Vietnam  for  pure  political 
gam.  Others  seek  publicity  for  publicity's 
sake. 

I  do  not  believe  crimes  should  go  un- 
punished whether  committed  In  the  course  of 
war  or  in  the  course  of  everyday  life. 

I  believe  that  the  mishandling  and  the 
publicity  this  case  has  received  from  the 
bei^inning  has  now  gotten  completely  out 
of  .aaiid.  I  believe  that  there  are  those  who 
would  consciously  or  unconsciously  lead  or 
.illow  the  American  people  to  Involve  them- 
.-.elves  In  some  mad,  lemming-like  dash  to 
the  sea  to  wash  themselves  free  of  a  wild 
hallucinating  guilt  feeling.  The  anxiety  of 
our  people  demands  Immediate,  drastic  cor- 
rective action.  The  future  sanity  and  exist- 
ence of  our  Nation  is  at  stake. 

I  therefore  urgently  recommend  that  you, 
Mr.  President,  as  Commander-ln-Ghief  set 
as. tie  the  provisions  of  the  Manual  for  Court 
M.irtial  for  nxlUtary  review  of  the  Calley 
■aae  and  all  other  cases  involved  in  the  so- 
called  My  Lai  Incident  and  as  President  of 
the  United  States  direct  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
era! of  the  United  States  to  refer  this  entire 
case  to  the  federal  courts  for  adjudication 
.IS  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority  of  this 
Nation. 

With  highest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Joel  T.  Brothill, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Selective  Service  Act  will 
expire  this  July  1.  May  it  rest  in  peace 

Today  we  are  debating  the  merits  and 
pitfalls  of  a  bill  which  would  provide 
.substantial  increases  for  oflQcers  and  en- 
listed men  in  the  service,  and  extend  the 
draft  for  2  years. 

I  approve  the  pay  increase,  but  I  can- 
not support  another  extension  of  the 
draft.  And  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
ever  happened  to  the  concept  of  an  all- 
volunteer  Army? 

Almost  18  months  ago  I  submitted  to 
the  administration  my  plan  for  a  Na- 
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tional  Service  Academy  which  could  have 
facilitated  the  development  of  an  all- 
volunteers  Army.  I  felt  then,  as  now,  that 
an  all-volunteer  Army  need  not,  and 
should  not,  be  a  mercenary  force. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  use  of  in- 
centives other  than  higher  pay  for  com- 
bat duty  or  higher  wages  in  general  must 
be  used  if  we  are  to  maintain  an  efficient, 
strong  defense  capability  with  something 
other  than  paid  killers. 

In  my  plan,  education  would  be  the 
main  attraction.  Large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple could  move  into  and  out  of  the  armed 
services,  offering  their  time  as  payment 
back  to  the  Government  for  educational 
benefits  and  on-the-job  training  they 
had  received. 

They  would  take  with  them  into  the 
armed  services  technical  skills  which 
would  make  them  more  efficient,  and 
while  in  service  receive  further  training 
in  their  chosen  field  enabling  them  to 
be  significant  contributors  to  society 
upon  their  discharge. 

By  encouraging  the  movement  in  and 
out  of  the  service  of  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel, we  stand  to  gain  a  viable  Reserve 
Force  within  each  commimity  which 
could  be  called  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

My  plan  was  offered  some  time  ago. 
The  temper  of  the  times  is  still  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  an  all-voltmteer 
Army,  but  there  has  been  considerable 
footdragging  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration in  bringing  that  proposal  to  the 
Congress  for  action.  The  administration 
has  had  ample  time  since  the  publication 
of  the  Gates  report  on  an  all-voltmteer 
armed  force  to  come  up  with  a  plan  that 
would  serve  this  Nation  through  a  gen- 
eration of  peace.  It  has  had  ample  time 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  an  all- 
volunteer  Army  in  cooperation  with  my 
proposed  National  Service  Academy.  But 
it  offers  this  halfway  measure  instead. 
Now  the  Congress,  90  days  from  the 
expiration  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  is 
supposed  to  welcome  this  proposal  and 
give  its  stamp  of  approval. 

My  concept  of  a  modern  army,  one 
that  will  meet  our  needs  year  after  year, 
is  one  that  is  staffed  by  our  yotmg  men 
and  women  on  a  voluntary  basis — an 
army  that  attracts  people  by  providing 
benefits  to  them. 

The  first  phase  of  establishing  this 
new,  modern  Army,  is  to  develop  training 
programs  which  are  compatible  with  mili- 
tary and  civilian  objectives.  Combat 
training  need  not  be  the  sum  substance  of 
training  in  the  military. 

There  are  many  areas  of  operation  in 
the  military  which  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  similar  technologies  in  Gov- 
ernment service  or  private  industry.  For 
example,  computer  technicians,  electron- 
ics technicians,  draftsmen,  physical 
therapists,  dental  and  medical  techni- 
cians. X-ray  technicians,  laboratorj' 
technicians,  and  many  others  are  vital 
to  the  operation  of  the  military  service 
and  public  service. 

Under  my  plan,  students  would  be 
trained  in  those  vital  areas  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  then  work  off  their  indebt- 
edness with  2  years  of  national  service 
in  the  field  of  their  choice. 

What  I  am  suggesting  as  an  aid  in  the 
development  of  an  all-volimteer  Army, 


Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  little  bit  of  old-fash- 
ioned bartering. 

For  example,  a  young  man  whose  fath- 
er has  died  is  interested  in  engineering. 
He  joins  the  National  Service  Academy, 
and  completes  his  studies  as  a  mechani- 
cal engineering  technician.  Upon  grad- 
uation, he  accepts  a  2-year  assignment 
as  airman  third  class  in  a  fiight  mainte- 
nance unit  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  another  example,  a  woman  working 
as  a  ntirse's  aide  in  a  city  hospitaJ  aspires 
to  become  a  registered  nurse.  She  enters 
a  NSA  program  at  a  nearby  commimity 
college  and  continues  her  work  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Upon  completing  her  educa- 
tion, she  wins  her  RN  and  fulfills  her 
national  service  obligation  by  2  years 
duty  in  an  Army  hospital. 

When  this  young  man  and  woman  have 
completed  their  responsibility  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  enter  the  mainstream  of 
economic  activity  as  well-trained  and 
mature  workers. 

With  the  training  they  have  received 
before  entering  the  service,  and  the  ex- 
perience and  additionaJ  training  while  in 
the  service,  they  are  easily  absorbed  into 
the  civilian  community,  ready  and  able 
to  make  a  contribution  to  society. 

And  I  reiterate  that  those  who  leave 
the  service  after  their  2  years  required 
duty  provide  a  ready  reserve  of  trained 
talent  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

It  saddens  me  to  note  that  there  is 
little  of  this  imagination  in  the  bill  cur- 
rently before  us,  and  too  much  emphasis 
on  money  to  attract  young  men  and 
women. 

This  generation  of  young  people  liv- 
ing within  our  borders  is  no  different 
than  previous  generations  when  it  comes 
to  protecting  this  Nation's  integrity  and 
sovereignty.  But  the  times  have  changed. 
This  generation  cannot  be  bought,  and 
will  not  be  threatened.  It  is  intelUgent 
and  responsible,  and  will  respond  to  in- 
telligent and  responsible  programs. 

The  pay  increase  sought  for  our  men 
and  women  in  the  service  is  a  noble  ges- 
ture, but  begs  the  question  of  whether 
we  are  interested  in  developing  an  all- 
volunteer  Army.  I  think  it  is  time  to  im- 
plement this  concept  by  first,  letting  the 
draft  die  a  natural  death,  and  secondly 
by  using  education  and  training  as  addi- 
tional incentives  toward  the  creation  of 
an  all-volunteer  Army. 

Mr,  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
consider  a  bill,  rejxirted  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  to  extend  the 
Selective  Service  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
The  92d  Congress  will  consider  few  mat- 
ters of  equal  seriousness.  In  fact,  I  ex- 
pect there  will  be  no  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  come  before  this  Congress  with 
the  potential  of  demanding  more  of  our 
citizens. 

The  young  people  of  America,  millions 
of  them,  are  watching  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  To  the  vast  majority  of 
this  important  segment  of  our  society 
the  draft  is  feared,  rated,  and  against 
the  grain  of  the  most  basic  principles  of 
personal  freedom  and  honest  democratic 
practice.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  af- 
fected by  it:  And  they  are  the  ones  who 
want  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  re- 
spond. 


To  us,  their  seniors,  this  passion  and 
unrest  is  sometimes  hatrd  to  understand. 
We  remember  when  the  world  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  dark  threat  of  axis  domi- 
nation and,  as  a  matter  of  survival,  aU 
men  had  to  be  made  available  to  respond. 
Quickly,  and  under  great  pressure,  we 
devised  a  system  for  rapid  expansion  of 
our  miUtary  services.  That  Selection 
Service  System  was  neither  equitable  nor 
fair— but  it  worked.  That  was  all  the 
times  could  afford. 

Then,  after  the  war,  we  became  com- 
placent with  the  draft  simply  because  it 
worked  and  we  visualized  a  new  poten- 
tial threat  to  world  peace  looming  on  the 
horizon.  Year  in  and  year  out  the  same 
people  operated  the  draft  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  and  it  even  became  a  shade 
unpatriotic  to  suggest  that  there  might 
be  something  wrong. 

Then  C6une  the  war  in  Indochina.  It 
became  a  confiising  war  that  we  could 
not  win  and  could  not  lose.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  were  pressed  into 
service  and  it  was  demanded  that  they 
commit  their  very  Uves  to  a  battle  they 
little  understood.  Millions  of  lives  were 
disrupted,  thousands  of  lives  were  lost, 
and  for  almost  all  yoimg  men  the  years 
between  18  and  25  were  years  of  fear  and 
uncertainty.  The  rabble  rousers  among 
them   led   riots,   bombed  buildings   and 
called  for  revolution.  The  frightened  and 
the  drop  outs  fied  to  Canada  or  Europe. 
Some  stood  their  grotmd  within  the  sys- 
tem and  took  jail  sentences  rather  than 
submit.   The   overwhelming   majority — 
bitter  or  proud,  patriotic  or  simply  sub- 
missive— faced  the  draft  and  took  their 
chances.  Few,  however,  missed  the  point 
that  there  were  the  clever  and  the  edu- 
cated who  could  manipulate  the  local 
draft  boards  and  the  complicated  system 
deferments  and  regulations  and  never 
see  the  service.  And,  of  course,  there  were 
the  less  clever  or  less  educated  who  were 
almost  always  drawn  in.  Support  for  the 
Selective  Service  degenerated  to  the  point 
that  to  few  was  it  a  matter  of  patriotism 
or  even  pride  to  be  drafted  and  serve  the 
country — it  was,  at  best,  a  matter  of  fact. 
Yet.  through  all  this  passion,  disillusion- 
ment and  bitterness,  the  imfair  draft  was 
continued  v.  ith  little  change — year  in  and 
year  out. 

Then,  with  the  election  of  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  winds  of  change 
began  to  blow  through  the  machinery  of 
Government.  The  draft  was  made  more 
fair.  The  lottery  exchanged  blind  Justice 
for  preferential  systems.  Vulnerability 
was  reduced  from  7  to  1  year  and  young 
men  could  better  plan  Uieir  hves.  One 
after  another,  discriminatory  defer- 
ments were  eliminated.  Then  came  the 
freshest  breeze  of  all.  President  Nixon 
charged  a  commission  tmder  the  leader- 
ship of  a  retired  Gen.  Thomas  Gates  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  question  of 
whether  the  draft  could  not,  in  fact,  be 
eliminated  and  replaced  by  a  volimteer 
ai-my.  The  Gates  Commission  came  to  its 
conclusion :  Through  the  implementation 
of  a  series  of  reforms  in  salary  scaJes, 
life  style,  and  benefits  for  men  in  uni- 
form the  military  draft  could  be  elim- 
inated In  a  12-month  period. 

Now  today,  this  question  of  burning 
importance  to  millions  of  young  Amerl- 
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cans  is  before  us,  the  435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  debate 
opens,  I  want  to  publicly  commend  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  and  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  coming  together  in 
the  creation  of  a  proposal  that  adopts 
many  of  the  most  forward  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Gates  Commission. 

But,  the  question  is  no  longer  in  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  President 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is 
before  the  full  House  of  Representatives. 
I  believe,  in  my  heart,  that  we  must  take 
one  additional  step  to  prove,  beyond  a 
doubt,  our  commitment  that  the  draft 
will  be  ended.  A  1-year,  rather  than  a 
2-year  extension,  will,  in  my  view,  pro- 
vide the  dramatic  evidence  that  we  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  de- 
terminated to  keep  faith  with  young 
Americans.  The  Gates  Commission  has 
concluded  the  volunteer  Army  can  be  cre- 
ated in  1  year,  and  I  concur  with  the 
Gates  Commission.  The  aim  of  this  Con- 
gress should  be  to  make  the  volunteer 
Army  a  reality  in  12  months.  But  even 
if  we  are  wrong,  in  12  months,  Congress 
can  evaluate  what  progress  has  been 
made  and  take  a  look  at  the  need  for  a 
second  year  of  extension.  Can  we,  in  all 
honesty,  do  any  less  than  each  year  re- 
view a  system  that  asks  so  much  of  a 
segment  of  our  population? 

To  millions  of  young  Americans,  the 
credibility  of  Congress  as  a  responsive 
institution  is  on  the  line.  Our  willingness 
to  extend  the  draft  for  only  one-half 
the  recommended  time  will  signal  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  a  long,  dai'k,  and 
troubled  night  for  the  youth  of  America. 
Perhaps  it  can  signal  the  beginning  of  a 
new  faith  in  our  democratic  processes 
and  a  reconciliation  of  the  generations. 

Truly,  today  is  an  important  day  in  the 
life  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
first  time,  I  depart  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  White  House  and  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  extension  of  the  draft.  Their 
request  is  for  a  draft  extension  of  2  years 
beyond  June  30,  1971.  I  support  the 
Whalen  amendment  which  reduces  the 
period  of  extension  to  1  year,  resulting  in 
expiration  of  the  draft  on  June  30,  1972. 

I  make  this  departure  for  several  rea- 
sons. At  the  outset,  however,  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  assert  that  we 
should  not  have  to  "bite  the  bullet"  on 
draft  legislation  in  1972,  an  election 
year.  If  an  emergency  still  confronts  us 
at  that  time,  then  I  say  that  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
should  face  that  issue  next  year  in  fair- 
ness as  to  our  constituents. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the 
volunteer  army  and  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today,  by  materially  increasing 
the  pay  scales  for  those  in  miUtary  serv- 
ice will  in  itself  do  much  to  replace  the 
draft  system  involving  involuntary  serv- 
itude with  a  professional  volunteer  Army. 
Moreover,  if  we  limit  this  extension  to  1 
year,  we,  as  members  of  the  legislative 
branch,  are  putting  increased  pressiu-e 
upon  the  executive  branch  to  replace  the 
draft  with  a  volunteer,  professional 
army,  and  I  believe  it  is  unquestionably 
our  responsibility,  as  members  of  the 


legislative  branch,  to  assert  this  respon- 
sibility. 

In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  hawks  and 
doves  alike,  after  nearly  6  years  of  war 
and  military  combat  operation  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  in  my  opinion  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  today, 
are  concluding  that  this  country  has 
fulfilled  in  overflowing  mea.sure  our 
treaty  obligations  in  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain freedom  for  those  who  desire  free- 
dom. The  time  has  come  that  the  Viet- 
namization  program,  which  we  have  sup- 
ported, must  succeed  to  the  point  where 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  discharge  the 
responsibility  to  provide  for  their  own 
national  defense. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Whalen  amend- 
ment, to  limit  extension  of  the  draft  to 
1  year. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
draft  law  which  we  are  reviewing  today 
does  not  expire  until  June  30,  1971.  While 
I  recognize  that  the  other  body  will  cer- 
tainly take  a  great  deal  of  time  and,  in 
a  torturous  manner  may  rework  the 
Hoa«;e  bill,  I  do  not  believe  that  good 
judgment  was  shown  by  the  Majority 
Party  Leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  this  week.  It  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain composure  and  objectivity  with  the 
debate  over  the  Calley  case  reaching  a 
peak  as  a  result  of  the  decision  and  sen- 
tencing, and  with  various  groups  com- 
mencing antiwar  tactics  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

A  law  as  important  to  individuals  and 
the  defense  of  our  country  as  this  bill 
deserves  thoughtful,  calm  consideration, 
with  emphases  on  long-term  goals  and 
not  immediate  pressures  and  emotions. 
A  month  from  now  there  will  be  more 
evidence  of  success  of  the  Vietnamization 
program;  the  President  will  have  an- 
nounced further  phaseout  of  U.S.  troops; 
the  antiwar  performances  will  have  come 
and  gone,  and  this  body  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  evaluate  such  a  meas- 
ure in  a  far  more  objective  and,  there- 
fore, practical  method. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

In  considering  legislation  on  the  floor, 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  must  constantly 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  specific  bill. 
While  certain  sections  may  constitute 
meaningful  and  long  overdue  reforms, 
others  may  be  undeservedly  punitive  or 
even  reactionary.  Unfortiuiately,  the 
moment  comes  when  one  must  vote  for 
or  against  the  entire  package.  This  is 
one  of  the  bills  which  I  consider  a  "mixed 
bag."  It  has  some  meaningful  reforms. 
For  instance,  I  strongly  support  the  bill's 
inclusion  of  a  major  military  pay  in- 
crease, a  provision  which  is  long  overdue 
and  without  which  servicemen — especial- 
ly those  of  low  ranks — have  suffered  for 
years.  There  is  no  reason  why  military 
salary  scales  should  not  be  in  line  with 
those  provided  for  equivalent  skills  em- 
ployed by  private  enterprise. 

Second,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
reforming  certain  other  inequities  in  the 
present  Selective  Service  System.  The 
provisions  which  abolish  local  and  State 
quotas  and  replace  them  with  a  uniform 
national  call  will  do  much  to  provide 
more  equitable  treatment;  no  longer  will 


one's   residence   determine   one's  draft 
status. 

In  addition,  I  support  the  provisions 
regarding  the  composition  of  local  draft 
boards  by  revising  and  reforming  age 
qualifications  for  draft  board  members 
and  by  attempting  to  compose  the  boards 
of  members  who  "accurately  represent 
the  economic  and  sociological  back- 
ground of  the  population  they  serve." 
This  is  certainly  a  step  forward  from  the 
all  too  often  long-entrenched  or  purely 
political  appointees  on  the  draft  boards. 

Clearly,  the  provisions  above  are  pro- 
gressive and  long-needed,  and  I  com- 
mend the  committee  and  the  adminis- 
tration for  their  support  of  them. 

However,  on  balance  I  cannot  lend  my 
full  support  to  this  bill.  While  I  voted  for 
1-year  exteiLsion  of  the  draft  to  facilitate 
a  responsible  transition  of  our  national 
security  manpower  requirements,  a 
2 -year  extension  would  be  inconsistent 
with  ending  the  war. 

The  draft  and  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  have  become  insepai-able.  In  1969, 
88  percent  of  the  U.S.  infantry  riflemen 
in  Vietnam  were  draftees.  More  recently, 
it  appears  that  70  percent  of  the  men 
.serving  in  infantrj-,  armor,  and  artillery 
are  draftees.  More  than  half  of  the  cas- 
ualties suffered  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
draftees. 

I  think  that  tlie  acceptance  of  2  more 
years  of  induction  authority  could  trag- 
ically— and  poignantly — condone  the 
continuation  of  2  more  years  of  war  and 
2  more  years  of  Congress'  relinquishing 
its  constitutional  powers  to  the  Execu- 
tive. I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  to 
consign  any  more  young  men  to  the  un- 
necessaiy  slaughter  that  has  become 
Vietnam. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967,  which  is  due  to  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year,  a  man  could  be 
drafted  on,  say,  June  29,  1971.  Since  he 
is  drafted  for  2  years,  liis  service  obliga- 
tion would  extend  through  June  of  1973. 
If  he  spent  a  year  in  training  in  the 
United  States,  he  could — barring  the  pas- 
sage of  prohibitive  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gre:,.s  or  a  change  in  policy  bv  the  Ex- 
ecutive— be  assigned  to  Vietnam  for  a 
l-year  tour  of  duty  beginning  in  June  of 
1972  and  ending  in  June  of  1973. 

What  is  clear,  then,  is  that  if  the  draft 
were  ended  in  June  of  1971,  draftees 
could  still  be  serving  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  June  of  1973.  Therefore,  in  my  judg- 
ment, existing  law  gives  the  Executive 
ample  time  to  wind  down  the  war  and, 
if  the  counti-y  so  decides,  move  in  the 
direction  of  a  volunteer  army.  In  fact,  a 
failure  to  extend  the  draft  past  this  June 
would  not  even  counter  the  President's 
plans,  as  the  following  will  explain: 

The  President  is  presently  withdraw- 
ing 12,500  troops  per  month  from  Viet- 
nam. Next  week  he  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce a  new  withdrawal  rate,  presum- 
ably a  higher  one — perhaps  15,000  per 
month,  16,500  per  month  or  even  20,000 
per  month.  On  May  1,  at  the  present 
rate,  we  are  expected  to  have  284,000 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  President  announces  a  16,500 
troops  per  month  withdrawal  policy,  our 
troops  will  be  reduced  by  lf;,500  in  May. 
However,  since  we  have  a  policy  of  rotat- 
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ing  our  men  back  home  after  12  months 
of  service,  a  total  of  24,000  of  our  boys 
Hill  be  eligible  to  return  from  Vietnam 
in  May.  Since  24,000  will  be  rotated,  and 
since  16,500  will  not  be  replaced,  we  will 
tiiereiore  send  7,500  new  troops  to  Viet- 
nam in  May,  or  the  diflerence  between 
tlie  24,000  and  the  1C.500. 

The  following  month,  in  June,  under 
this  rate  of  withdrawal  we  would  have 
267,500  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  Tlie  22,500 
will  be  eligible  for  rotation  home,  so  we 
vdll  have  to  send  5,800  new  troops  in 
June. 

Following  this  rate  of  withdrawal  to  its 
logical  conclusions,  by  October  of  this 
year  our  monthly  troop  reduction  will  al- 
most equal  our  monthly  rotation.  In 
other  words,  we  will  have  201,000  troops 
in  Vietnam  in  October,  of  whom  16,791 
will  be  eligible  for  rotation,  so  we  will 
have  to  send  only  291  new  troops  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Then,  in  November,  the  men  eligible 
for  rotation  will  actually  exceed  the 
President's  16,500  rotation,  and  no  new 
troops  win  be  needed  to  send  to  Vietnam. 
Therefore,  the  monthly  rotation  policy 
mW  exceed  the  16,500  reduction  until 
October  of  1972,  when  there  will  be  no 
troops  left  in  Vietnam,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent alters  his  policy. 

My  question,  then,  is:  If  no  new  troops 
will  be  needed  to  go  to  Vietnam  after  No- 
vember of  1971,  and  if  under  the  existing 
Ip.w  draftees  can  be  sent  to  Vietnam  for 
a  tour  of  duty  between  June  of  1972  and 
June  of  1973,  why  do  we  need  to  extend 
the  draft? 

There  are  provisions  in  this  bill  which 
in  my  judgment  are  absolutely  unfound- 
ed. I  am  depp'y  concerned  over  the  three- 
pronged  fork  which  has  been  stabbed  in 
the  back  of  sincere  conscientious  objec- 
tors. Although,  for  better  or  worse,  the 
bill  before  us  has  in  no  way  changed  the 
qualifications  or  definitions  of  conscien- 
tious objectors,  it  has  included  punitive 
and  restrictive  language  dealing  with 
their  alternative  service. 

First  of  all,  the  alternative  service  re- 
quirement is  extended  to  3  years  rather 
than  2,  and  despite  the  commendable  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Dtnnis  to  reduce  it  back  to 
2  years  in  present  law,  it  remains  at  3. 

Second,  alternative  service  is  by  defini- 
tion in  this  bill  restricted  to  work  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies  or  public  institutions 
"which  have  difficulty  finding  ehgible  and 
qualified  individuals  to  perform  essential 
work."  Such  a  definition  would  prohibit 
the  performance  of  alternative  service 
in,  for  instance,  private  hospitals  or  pri- 
vate schools  for  the  handicapped,  and 
would  channel  CO  s  into  jobs  in  the  Gov- 
ernment that  nobody  else  wants.  It  is  a 
restrictive  and  limiting  section  which 
would  deny  valuable  services  to  needv  or- 
Ranizations. 

Finally,  under  this  section,  if  any  em- 
ployer declares  that  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector does  not  perform  his  work— in 
*nich  it  should  be  understood  the  CO 
h^d  virturllv  no  choice  and  nossibly  no 
talent— •■satisfactorily,"  the  CO  would 
automatically  be  inducted  into  the  armed 
services.  In  my  mind,  this  provision  raises 
grave  constitutional  questions  based  In 
regard  to  reUgious  freedom  guaranteed 
in  the  first  amendment.  Second,  however, 


this  provision  could  Invite  a  man  to 
break  the  law.  Those  men  who  have  gone 
through  the  complicated  process  of  ap- 
plying for  and  receiving  a  CO  status  are 
far  from  likely  to  accept  induction  as  a 
penalty  for  "unsatisfactory"  work.  Many 
of  them  may,  therefore,  choose  to  refuse 
induction,  thereby  breaking  the  law. 

Aside  from  these  punitive  and  restric- 
tive limitations  on  conscientious  objec- 
tors, I  would  like  to  see  stronger  and 
clarified  language  in  other  portions  of  the 
bill.  Although  I  commended  the  com- 
mittee for  the  provision  making  local 
draft  boards  representative  of  their 
community,  this  provision  becomes  al- 
most meaningless  when  viewed  in  context 
of  the  clause  which  follows  it: 

No  Induction  shall  be  declared  InvaJld  on 
that  ground  .  .  .  the  board  failed  to  con- 
form ...  to  the  community's  character. 

Clearly,  there  are  no  enforcement 
guidelines  here,  pnd  the  original  provi- 
sion becomes,  I  fear,  insignificant. 

The  various  sections  dealing  with  un- 
dergraduate student  deferments  become 
veiled  with  uncertainty.  The  bill  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  eliminate 
these  deferments,  and  the  President  has 
said  he  will  do  so.  However,  the  President 
has  said  that  in  addition  to  not  granting 
new  student  deferments,  he  will  discon- 
tinue all  such  deferments  which  were 
granted  after  April  23,  1970.  In  other 
words,  the  II-S  deferments  of  those  who 
are  presently  freshmen  in  college  would 
be  revoked. 

Whether  one  favors  or  opposes  the 
concept  of  undergraduate  student  defer- 
ments, I  think  that  we  must  agree  that 
those  who  have  them  now  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reserve  them  imder  the  old 
.■system — imtil  they  complete  college  or 
fail  to  progress  adequately  toward  a  col- 
lege degree.  I  think  it  is  gro.s.sly  unfair  to 
expect  the  men  who  entered  college  last 
fall,  with  bookbag  and  student  deferment 
in  hand  and  tuition  paid,  to  divine  the 
future  actions  of  two  separate  bodies  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  have  to  plan  their 
lives  around  the  imcertainties  therein. 

This  whole  student  deferment  issue  Is 
a  little  like  a  game.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  umpire  can  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game  and  expect  the  play- 
ers to  accept  them.  This  is  not  fair  play. 

Finally,  in  balance,  while  there  were 
many  worthwhile  Improvements  In  the 
bill,  notably  the  salary  Increase,  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  draft  is  basically  Incon- 
sistent with  the  war.  Hence,  I  am  con- 
strained to  vote  against  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  question  before  us  was  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  have  supported  a  1-year  exter^sion.  I 
do,  however,  believe  that  as  we  proceed  to 
the  desired  goal  of  zero  draft  calls  and 
a  volunteer  force,  a  2-year  extension  is 
the  wisest  course.  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  it  wUl  take  longer  than  a  year  to 
achieve  this  desired  goal. 

We  are  making  progress  in  this  legis- 
lation in  the  area  of  pay  for  our  enlisted 
personnel.  However,  pay  is  not  the  only 
necessary  incentive. 

Adequate  family  housing  is  a  major 
factor.  Just  this  week  our  Mihtary  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Subcommittee  is 


holding  hearings  on  this  issue.  I  com- 
mend the  Defense  Department  for  the 
increases  proposed  in  this  area.  I  am 
confident  this  will  be  helpful  as  we  pro- 
ceed toward  an  all  volvmteer  force.  This 
Increased  housing,  however,  cannot  be 
available  in  1  year.  My  concern  is  that 
with  a  1-year  extension  we  will  expect 
more  progress  thsm  can  reasonably  be 
achieved.  The  next  year  the  concern  will 
be  that  an  attempt  to  achieve  an  all  vol- 
unteer force  will  be  failing,  which  may 
not  reflect  an  accurate  situation. 

I  simply  believe  that  a  2-year  exten- 
sion is  the  best  way  to  provide  an  orderly 
phase-in  of  a  volunteer  force. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  reported  out 
by  the  distir  guished  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Corrunittee  under 
the  very  able  chairmanship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert>. 
And  I  want  to  voice  my  opposition  to 
any  amendment  which  woidd  limit  ex- 
tending the  military  draft  to  only  1  year 
or  less. 

At  the  present  time  the  draft  Is  the 
only  way  this  Nation  can  raise  the  man- 
power needed  for  national  defense.  Sure 
the  draft  operates  unfairly  in  some  re- 
spects. Sure  the  draft  interrupts  indi- 
viduals' lives.  But  no  matter  how  any- 
one feels  about  the  draft  this  Nation  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  drop  it  when  it  ts  the 
only  workable  system  we  have.  And  we 
dare  not  run  the  risk  of  dismantling  it, 
which  would  surely  happen  if  the  1-year 
extension  were  approved,  without  hav- 
ing a  workable  alternative  means  of 
meeting  the  manpower  needs  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

President  Nixon,  the  members  of  the 
prestigious  Gates  Commission,  and  oth- 
ers have  advocated  switching  to  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  This  Idea  has  merit,  and 
It  should  be  explored.  And  in  my  mind 
this  is  exactly  what  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  proposal  does. 

Under  the  committee  bill  the  present 
draft,  with  some  modifications,  would 
continue  in  force  for  2  more  years.  At 
the  same  time  military  pay.  which  is 
abysmally  low  by  any  standards,  would  be 
increased  by  approximately  $2.7  billion — 
86  percent  of  which  would  go  to  enlisted 
men  and  junior  grade  officers  with  less 
than  2  years  of  military  service. 

Taken  together,  the  draft  extension 
and  the  pay  raise  provide  the  means  by 
which  the  volimteer  army  concept  can 
be  tested.  If  the  increased  salaries  suc- 
ceed in  attracting  enough  volunteers  to 
fulfill  military  manpower  needs,  then 
plans  for  an  all-volunteer  army  can  be 
crystallized  further.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  expected  personnel  Increases 
are  not  forthcoming,  the  draft  can 
maintain  needed  force  levels  while  other 
alternatives  such  as  the  national  service 
system  are  being  explored. 

Mr.  STEIGEIR  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I 
shall  vote  for  the  Selective  Service  bill  as 
it  now  stands.  During  the  debate,  I  had 
vigorously  .<^UDportPd  the  effort  to  limit 
the  draft  extension  to  1  year,  which  was 
defeated  by  only  two  votes,  200  to  198. 
The  vote  for  this  amendment,  which  was 
designed  by  its  sponsors  to  put  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
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ment  tx)  establish  a  volunteer  force  in  a 
years  time,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
considerable  sentiment  in  this  body  for 
doing  away  with  the  unjust  and  inequi- 
table institution  of  conscription. 

I  supported  the  1-year  proposal  as  the 
only  form  of  extension  consistent  with 
our  constitutional  responsibility  to  raise 
and  support  armies.  Certainly,  none  of  us 
would  accept  a  system  of  hardware  au- 
thorization which  would  preclude  a  re- 
view on  an  annual  basis— and  we  should 
not  accept  a  system  of  manpower  pro- 
curement that  is  not  subject  to  yearly 
congressional  oversight.  Moreover,  I  had 
regarded  the  1-year  extension  as  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  our  democratic  process. 
Some  Members  suggested  we  should  not 
debate  the  draft  In  an  election  year,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  18-year-old  vote. 
In  my  opinion,  when  we  have  asked 
youth  to  work  within  the  system,  we 
should  not  deny  them  the  opportimity  to 
influence  the  system  through  their  right 
to  vote. 

I  also  regret  that  the  House  did  not  ac- 
cept the  Dennis  amendment  to  retain  the 
2-year  term  of  service  for  conscientious 
objectors.  As  the  draftee  is  only  required 
to  serve  for  2  years — and  is  excluded  by 
current  practice  from  Involimtary  re- 
serve duty — the  requirement  for  an  extra 
year's  service  by  conscientious  objectors 
would  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary  in- 
equity. In  addition,  the  provision  in  the 
new  legislation  allowing  for  the  Induction 
of  any  CO  who  does  not  perform  "satis- 
factory" service,  is  an  arbitrary  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  director,  and  is  probably 
an  unconstitutional  use  of  the  draft  as 
punishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  compensation 
portions  of  the  bill — which  passed  over- 
whelmingly— represent  the  most  sig- 
nificant step  this  body  has  taken  toward 
the  creation  of  the  all-volunteer  force. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  post-World  War 
II  era,  we  have  moved  to  eliminate  the 
tax-ln-klnd  of  forced  service  which  has 
placed  an  unfair  share  of  the  defense 
burden  upon  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Gates 
Commission  bill,  which  was  cosponsored 
by  92  of  my  colleagues,  it  Is  most  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  House  act  favorably  upon 
legislation  implementing  the  major  por- 
tions of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. As  this  provision  will  enable  us  to 
end  the  draft  in  the  near  future,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  final  bill  In  spite  of  my  res- 
ervations on  the  length  of  the  extension 
and  restrictions  on  CO's. 

By  increasing  the  pay  of  first-term 
servicemen,  and  by  a  near  victory  for  the 
1-year  extension,  the  House  has  demon- 
strated Its  enthusiasm  for  ending  the 
draft.  I  would  hope  that  the  other  body 
can  better  our  record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis)  to  change  from  3  to  2  years 
the  alternate  civilian  service  require- 
ment for  conscientious  objectors.  The 
committee  report  justifies  Increasing  the 
work  requirement  to  3  years  for  CO's 
on  the  grounds  that — 

The  last  year  of  this  alternate  civilian  serv- 
ice Is  to  be  as  a  substitute  for  the  reserve 
obligation  required  of  military  inductees. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  checking  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  this  morning,  I 
was  informed  that  Inductees  have  no  ac- 
tive reserve  obligations,  except  in  the 
rare  instance  that  a  unit  may  be  called 
up  or  an  individual's  occupational  spe- 
cialty may  be  urgently  required  in  an  ac- 
tivated reserve  unit.  In  other  words,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  national  emergency, 
the  chances  are  overwhelmingly  great 
that  an  inductee  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  give  any  time  or  service  to  his  unit 
during  the  4-year  reserve  period.  And 
yet,  the  committee  bill  would  require  con- 
scientious objectors  to  serve  a  third-year 
of  active  civilian  duty.  This  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever  in  my  estimation.  If 
some  equity  is  desirable  to  offset  the  in- 
ductee's reserve  obligation,  it  would  seem 
more  logical  to  put  the  CO  on  inactive 
civilian  reserve  duty  for  his  third  year. 
But  to  require  him  to  actively  serve  that 
third  year  is  ineqiiitable  when  compared 
to  the  inductee's  reserve  obligations.  As 
the  committee  bill  now  stands,  this  in- 
equitable requirement  in  effect  punishes 
a  person  for  holding  longstanding  reli- 
gious or  moral  objections  to  war.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  adoption  of  the  Dennis  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Voluntary-  Military 
Manpower  Procurement  Act  of  1971 — 
Steiger-Matsunaga  bill — I  am  on  record 
as  favoring  an  all-volunteer  army.  On 
February  17,  1971.  during  a  special  order 
on  the  bill,  I  commented  on  the  need  for 
an  all-volunteer  army  and  an  end  to  the 
draft  as  soon  as  feasible.  My  remarks 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
February  17,  1971. 

The  volunteer  army  bill  of  which  I  was 
a  cosponsor  embodied  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Gates  Commission,  which 
urged  substantial  pay  increases  as  a  fea- 
sible method  of  achieving  an  entirely 
volimtary  army.  The  bill  now  under  de- 
bate puts  into  effect  such  increases.  Thus, 
with  these  substantial  pay  increases  for 
military  recruits,  from  an  average  of 
$134  a  month  to  $268  a  month,  not  only 
will  our  servicemen  be  paid  a  fairer  wage, 
but  the  objectives  of  an  all-volunteer 
army  may  well  be  achieved. 

An  issue  of  public  concern  as  we  have 
debated  this  bill  has  been  the  provision 
extending  the  draft  for  2  more  years, 
from  June  30,  1971,  to  June  30,  1973. 
Yesterday  there  were  recorded  votes  on 
two  amendments  to  this  provision.  On 
the  first,  to  let  the  draft  expire  on  June 
30  of  this  year,  I  voted  "nay."  This 
amendment  was  defeated,  330  to  62.  My 
reason  for  this  vote  was  that  v.e  should 
give  the  volunteer  army  provisions  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  prove  themselves. 

However,  on  the  second  amendment, 
the  Whalen  amendment  to  extend  the 
draft  for  only  1  year,  I  voted  "yea."  This, 
too,  was  defeated,  by  a  vote  of  200  to  198. 
I  feel  it  is  desirable  that  we  reserve  the 
opportunity  to  more  frequently  reevalu- 
ate the  draft  and  the  implementation  of 
an  all-volunteer  army.  If,  next  year,  there 
are  not  enough  enlistments,  then  the 
burden  wUl  be  back  on  Congress  to  either 
extend  the  draft  again  or  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  assure  an  entirely  volun- 
teer army. 
For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  also  voted 


for  an  18-month  extention  of  the  draft. 
This,  too.  was  defeated,  200  to  170. 

There  have  been  many  other  signifi- 
cant issues  and  votes  during  the  3  days 
of  debate  on  the  floor.  For  reasons  of 
time,  I  have  confined  these  remarks  to 
those  issues  in  which  my  constituents 
by  mail  or  other  contact  have  expressed 
most  interest. 

On  final  passage  of  this  legislation,  I 
expect  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  as  gen- 
erally it  provides  real  promise  to  realize 
an  objective  I  have  long  supported — a 
volunteer  army. 

A  Vote  Against  the  2-Year  Extension  of  the 
Draft 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  against  H.R.  6531,  the  bill  to  extend 
the  Selective  Service  Act  for  2  years. 

This  veto  reflects  some  conclusions 
which  I  have  arrived  at  concerning  the 
military  draft.  But  I  want  to  first  em- 
phasize what  that  vote  does  not  reflect. 

I  do  not  favor  a  volunteer  army  at 
the  present  time.  In  fact,  I  strongly  op- 
IxDse  it  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
infusion  of  a  large  civilian  element  in  the 
military  establishment  is  not  only 
healthy,  but  absolutely  necessary.  It 
compliments  the  principle  of  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military,  a  concept  which  has 
its  roots  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Having  emphasized  this  important 
point,  let  me  explain  my  reasoning  in  vot- 
ing against  the  2-year  extension  of  the 
draft. 

First.  I  see  no  need  for  an  extension  of 
that  length  of  time.  Part  of  any  overhaul 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  should  in- 
clude not  less  than  an  annual  congres- 
sional review  of  the  military  manpower 
requirements  of  this  country. 

If  we  are  in  fact  winding  down  the 
war — and  the  Congress  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  strongly  supports  a  policy  of  ter- 
mination of  U.S.  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia — a  2-year  extension  of  the  draft 
would  extend  the  conscription  authority 
until  the  middle  of  1973.  To  support  such 
a  move  would  be  inconsistent  with  my 
vote  in  the  recent  Democratic  caucus 
calling  for  an  end  to  U.S.  involvement 
in  Indortiina  by  January  3.  1973,  at  the 
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It  would  appear  to  be  more  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  withdrawal  if  the 
authority  contained  in  this  act  were  de- 
ferred until  the  93d  Congress.  The  begin- 
ning date  of  the  93d  Congress  covers  the 
period  of  time  which  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  indicated  would 
be  desirable  to  terminate  the  U.S.  com- 
bat role  and  bring  all  forces  home. 

At  that  time  consideration  could  be 
given  to  the  manpower  needs  of  a  peace- 
time army,  which  the  Selective  Service 
Act  could  accommodate  quite  easily— 
without  the  nagging  doubt  that  the  cur- 
rent extension  is  really  one  which  is 
necessary  to  meet  and  maintain  man- 
power requirements  in  "Vietnam. 

That  doubt  could  have  also  been  as- 
suaged by  the  adoption  of  the  "Whalen 
amendment  providing  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  and,  accordingly.  I 
supported  that  amendment.  Again,  the 
consideration  of  an  annual  congressional 
review  of  manpower  requirements  was 
an  important  factor  in  my  afQrmative 
vote. 


The  arguments  for  a  volunteer  army 
as  the  basis  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
rational  security  are  not  convincing.  I 
Ijelieve  that  an  improved  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  will  be  necessary  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  maintain  the  desirable 
broad  civilian  base  In  our  military  es- 
tablishment. 

But  at  a  time  when  the  war  in  Indo- 
china continues  to  be  a  crucible  for  U.S. 
youth,  and  the  total  policy  of  the  United 
States  i.<^  supposed  to  be  committed  to 
the  termination  of  U.S.  involvement,  I 
could  not,  in  good  conscience,  vote  to 
continue  conscription  authorization  for 
2  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote  against 
the  legislation  represents  a  protest 
against  the  continuation  of  the  war  in 
Indochina,  substantially  manned  by 
draftees.  It  has  been  made  difficult  for 
us  to  separate  manpower  needs  to  main- 
tain our  necessary  defense  and  security 
posture,  and  the  need  to  fill  manpower 
commitments  in  Vietnam. 

For  that  reason,  I  also  supported 
strongly  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
colleague  Sam  Gibbons,  which  would  have 
prohibited  sending  draftees  into  combat 
zones  involuntarily  after  December  31. 
1971,  except  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: First,  an  armed  attack  against 
the  United  States;  second,  a  Presidential 
declaration  that  an  armed  attack  is  im- 
minent: third,  congressional  authoriza- 
tion by  concurrent  resolution;  fourth,  a 
Presidential  request  for  a  declaration  of 
war;  or  fifth,  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress. 

In  summary,  I  am  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  for  another  2  years  not 
because  I  favor  a  volunteer  army;  but 
because  I  want  to  see  an  annual  review 
by  the  Congress  of  military  manpower 
needs,  and  because  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  extension  of  the  draft  contribute  to 
the  prolonging  of  the  United  States  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  "WTiole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  6531 1  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase  mili- 
tary pay:  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  350,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry'  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

motion  to  recommit  offered  by  MR.  O'KONSKl 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 


Mr.  O'KONSKl.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  moves  to  recommit  the  bll! 
H.R.  6531  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  veas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   Question   was   taken;    and   there 
were — yeas     293,     navs     99.     answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  38.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  451 
TEAS— 293 


Abbitt 

Donohue 

Klnp 

Abernethy 

Dom 

Kluczynskl 

Alexander 

Dowdy 

Kuvkendall 

Anderson.  111. 

Dnwnlnrr 

Kyi 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Dulskl 

Kyros 

.\ndrews. 

Duncan 

Land  grebe 

N.  Dak. 

duPont 

Latta 

Annunzlo 

Dwyer 

LeRgett 

Archer 

Edmnndson 

Lennon 

A.shbrook 

Edwards.  Ala 

Lent 

Aspln 

Ellbere 

Link 

Asp'.nall 

Erlenborn 

Lloyd 

Raker 

E<:ch 

Lujan 

Bartng 

Eshleman 

McCloskev 

Br>lcher 

Evans.  Colo. 

McColUster 

Bennett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McDade 

Rerprland 

Flndlev 

McEwen 

Retts 

Fish 

McFall 

!3evlU 

Fisher 

McKay 

Blester 

Flood 

MrKcvitt 

Blackburn 

Ford.Gt-nld  H 

McKlnney 

Blatnlk 

Fountain 

McMillan 

BoffKS 

Frelinchuysen 

Mahon 

Boland 

Frenzel 

MaUllard 

Roliine 

Gallagher 

Mann 

nradem.TP 

Garmatz 

Martin 

Bray 

Gaydos 

Mathias.  Calif 

Brinkley 

Goidwater 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Brooks 

Goodllnp 

Mayne 

Broomfleld 

Grasso 

Mazzoll 

nrotzman 

Gray 

Michel 

Brown.  Mich. 

Green.  Orecr. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Brown  Ohio 

Grlffln 

MUler,  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Griffiths 

MUlB 

Brovhlll.  Va. 

Gross 

Minshall 

Buchanan 

Grover 

Mlzell 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gubser 

Mollohan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gude 

Monagan 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hasan 

Montgomery 

Burllson.  Mo. 

HaJey 

Moorhead 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hall 

Morgan 

Bvron 

Hamilton 

Murphy.  III. 

Cabell 

Hammer- 

Murphy.  N.Y 

CnfTerj' 

schmldt 

Myers 

Carney 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Carter 

Hanna 

Nedzl 

Casey.  Tex 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Nelsen 

Cederberc 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Nichols 

Chamberlain 

Harvey 

O'Hara 

chappell 

Hastlns;s 

O'Neill 

Clancv 

Hathawav 

Passman 

Clark 

Hubert 

Patman 

Clausen. 

Henderson 

Patten 

Don  H. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

PeOly 

Clawson.  Del 

Hulls 

Pepper 

Cleveland 

Hogan 

Perkins 

Collier 

Hollfleld 

PettlE 

Oollln=.  Tex. 

Horton 

Peyser 

Conable 

Hosmer 

Pickle 

C-^nte 

HuU 

Pike 

Cortnan 

Hunt 

Plmle 

Cotter 

Hutchinson 

Poff 

Ooiie:hlln 

tchord 

Powell 

Daniel.  Va. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Jonas 

Price,  ni. 

Danlelson 

Jones.  Ala . 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Puclnakl 

de  la  Ganw 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Purcell 

Dplaney 

Kazen 

Quie 

Dennis 

Keating 

QuUlen 

Devlne 

Kee 

RaUsback 

Dicklnaon 

Keith 

Reld.  ni. 

Dinsell 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rf>e 

RC'Liers 

Rofiney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

.Satterfleld 

Savior 

Scherle 

.Schmitz 

.'^''hneebell 

S'-ott 

Scbellus 

"^houp 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith  Calif. 


Mv  lurezk 

.'^bzug 

.^^^ams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Aiiderson. 

Tenn. 
Badillo 
T-.vrrett 
Beglch 
Biaiel 
Bini^ham 
Blanton 
Brasco 
H'-rtoTi 
c-.rey.  NY. 
CPller 
Chisholm 
Conyers 
Crane 
Culver 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dellcnback 
Heliums 
Drnholm 
D  '•winskl 
Diggs 
Dow 
Drinan 
Eokhardt 
Kdwards  Calif 
Fascell 
nvnt 
Fr.ley 


Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

.Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
.Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teacrue.  Tex 
Terrj- 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomstm  W'ls. 
Thone 
Tieman 
Vander  Jaut 
Veysey 

NATS— 99 

Ford. 

WiUlam  D 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Halpem 
Harrington 
'Tawklns 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Howard 
Hiingate 
J;icobs 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Tjandnmi 
Moclory 
M^Cormack 
MrDonald. 

Mich. 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matninaga 
Melcher 
MUtva 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 


Vlgorlto 

Wagi;onner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

NLX 

Obey 

PodeU 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlecle 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Selberling 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

James  V 
Stokes 
S'uckey 
Svmlngton 
Thompson.  N  J. 
UdaU 
LHlman 
Van  Deerim 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
Wolff 
Yates 


ANSWERED  'TRESENT"— 2 


O'Konskl 

.■\rpnds 

.A.shley 

Bell 

Bow 

:'yrnes.  Wis. 

Camp 

Clay 

C^Uins.  111. 

'■  Imer 

corbett 

Dent 

Edwards.  La. 

Flowers 


Whalen 

NOT  VOTING  38 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakls 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Green.  Pa. 

Harsha 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Koch 

Long.  La. 

!.■  n:i.  Md. 

McClure 


Mcculloch 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rodlno 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Winn 

Wyatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs; 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Arends  for.  with  Mr.  O'Konskl  against. 
Mr.  Bow  for.  with  Mr.  Whalen  against. 
Mr.  Shipley  for.  with  Mr.  Rangel  against. 
Mr.   Colmer   for,  with   Mr.   Koch   against. 
Mr.  Puqua  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 
Mr.  Flowers  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Until  further  notice; 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Collins  of  nunols  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
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Mr.  Jaxtnan  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Byrnes. 
Mr.  Me«ds   with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  McClure  with  Mr.  Prey. 
Mr.  Winn  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow).  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Arends)  who  is  attending  the 
fimeral  for  his  sister.  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  41,  a  teller  vote  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  I>ennis  of  Indiana,  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  due  to  the  fact  I  was  receiv- 
ing emergency  denbal  treatment.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 
I  ask  that  my  remarks  appear  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  vote 
on  final  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  wlU  appear  in  the  Record. 


THANKS  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  AND  STAFF 

(Mr.  HUBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
minute  to  thank  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  their  wonderful  cooperation 
during  these  last  3  fine  days. 

They  have  been  trying  days,  as  we  all 
know.  We  had  a  minimum  amount  of 
useless  quorum  csdls.  Members  were  on 
the  floor.  I  hope  everyone  Is  satisfied 
that  they  were  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  debate  and  to  continue  through. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  committee  and  the  staff, 
Frank  Slatinshek  and  John  Forel. 
Everyone  knows  a  general  could  not  op- 
erate without  those  stalwart  sergeants 
behind  him. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana  on  the  very  splendid  and  com- 
petent way  he  has  handled  a  most  dif- 
ficult bill,  the  first  one  he  has  handled 
since  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  him  as  one  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  minority,  I  want  to  express  our 
feelings  and  our  very  deep  feelings  that 
our  chairman  provided  such  excellent 
leadership  in  this  most  diCBcult  circum- 
stance. 

We  all  recognize  that  emotions  ran 
very  high  here  and  that  a  great  segment 
of  our  population  feels  very  strongly  and 
very  sincerely  about  this  problem  in  one 
way,  and  we  feel  just  as  strongly.  How- 
ever, I  believe  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  that  this  debate 
was  conducted  without  rancor.  It  was  a 
complete  debate. 

I  might  say  that  the  hearings  were 
conducted  in  the  same  manner.  No  one 
was  cut  off.  We  have  had  the  most  com- 
plete hearings  that  we  ever  had  on  a  bill. 
Every  point  of  view  was  expressed,  and 
the  chairman  conducted  himself  as  a 
complete  gentleman  at  all  times. 

He  is  a  great  leader.  Speaking  for  the 
minority,  I  want  to  say  we  are  proud  of 
his  leadership,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GE31ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me. 

I  simply  wish  to  reiterate  and  reem- 
phasize  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mt.  Gubser)  con- 
cerning the  fine  performance  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hubert. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
those  on  our  side  who  were  thrust  into  a 
major  role  because  of  the  unfortimate 
passing  of  the  sister  of  the  gentleman 
from  Elinois  (Mr.  Arends)  .  I  think  those 
on  our  side  did  an  exceptional  job  under 
these  most  unfortimate  circumstances. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

I  may  point  out  the  fact  that  we  ex- 
pressed our  sentiments  to  our  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee,  feel- 
ing great  regret  at  the  passing  of  a 
loved  one  in  his  family. 

But  I  want  to  indicate  exactly  what 
our  committee  epitomizes  and  what  we 
tried  to  present  to  this  body.  On  the  mi- 
nority side,  while  the  Members  on  that 
side,  in  the  absence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Arends)  participated 
perhaps  six  or  eight  of  them,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor,  we  had  the  same  type 
of  participation  occurring  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  of 
all  is  that  while  these  Members  stood  in- 
dependent of  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee, they  at  times  voted  again.'^t  what 
the  committee  had  passed,  exercising 
their  own  judgment  and  voting  their 
own  will,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  chairman  at  one  time 
found  himself  voting  one  way  and  sup- 
posedly defending  the  committee's  posi- 
tion on  the  other  hand  In  another.  So  he 
remained  silent  until  he  was  a.sked  by  a 
gentleman  how  he  stood.  It  indicates 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you.  We  do 
not  use  the  words  "Democrat"  or  "Re- 
publican" in  our  committee  but  only 
American. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 


tee and  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  especially  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  who  pre- 
sided so  admirably  over  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  during  these  trying  3  days. 
And  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go 
back  and  thank  the  two  stalwarts  of  our 
committee.  John  Forel  and  Frank 
Slatinshek. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permis.sion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  in  order  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week,  if  any,  and  the  schedule  for 
the  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  first  inquiry,  this  concludes  the  busi- 
ness for  this  week. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Now,  in  reply  to  the  sec- 
ond question  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  program  for  next  week  is 
as  follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 

We  have  scheduled  House  Resolution 
333  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  investigation  authority,  and 
H.R.  5981,  the  feed  grain  bill,  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate,  under  an  open 
rule. 

The  vote  may  be  taken  on  Tuesday  on 
this  bill,  because  Monday  is  the  opening 
of  the  baseball  season  and  many  Mem- 
bers will  undoubtedly  want  to  attend  the 
game. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  there  is  a 
vote  on  the  rule  that  vote  would  be  held 
Monday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  right.  However, 
if  the  rule  is  voted  down,  then  the  bill 
would  not  be  called  up  for  con.sideration. 

On  Tuesday  there  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration the  Private  Calendar. 

There  is  also  the  Office  of  Education 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  7016.  which  is 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  but  general  debate 
only.  I  make  th'it  announcement  be- 
cause we  have  said  to  the  Elinois  dele- 
gation, because  of  the  election  there,  that 
we  shall  not  have  any  votes. 

On  Wednesday  we  \'.ill  continue  con- 
sideration of  the  Office  of  Education  ap- 
propriation bill  and  we  will  conclude  it 
on  Wednesday. 

Also  at  the  clo.'^e  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  we  will  begin  the  Easter  re- 
cess which  will  give  us  time  off  until 
Monday,  April  19. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  H.^LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the 
confusion,  I  would  simply  like  to  clarify 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  start  mak- 
ing commitments  to  vrrious  delegations 
not  to  have  votes  based  upon  primaries 
or  elections  in  the  various  States  or 
municipalities. 

We  had  tnis  out  here  in  the  last  few 
years.  Now  it  has  reared  its  ugly  head 
again.  It  had  been  the  former  majority 
leadership  and  minority  leadership  not 
to  make  such  commitments.  Now  we  will 
get  a  double  portion  of  putting  off  one 
vote  until  Tuesday  because  of  the  "na- 
tional sport"  on  Monday,  or  at  least  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we  do 
so  and,  second,  not  have  a  vote  on  the 
education  bill  because  of  some  conunit- 
ment  or  agreement  with  reference  to  a 
city  election  in  Elinois,  I  do  not  under- 
stand this.  I  think  we  ought  to  either 
have  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  start 
a  real  workweek  around  this  place,  we 
should  not  have  any  such  commitments. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  do  it,  I  am  going 
to  be  constrained  to  object  and  see  to  it 
that  there  is  a  quorum  present  on  those 
days. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
most  profound  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall).  I  try  to  ac- 
commodate the  gentleman,  but  he  is  not 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Renresentatives. 

As  much  as  he  would  like  to  be,  he  just 
is  not  the  majority  leader,  it  is  just  that 
simple. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  again? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  well  knows  that  he 
is  not  the  majority  leader,  nor  would  he 
be,  but  if  he  were  he  would  know  his 
capabilities. 

Be  that  a.s  it  may,  what  I  am  asking 
the  leadership  is  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  bill  entitled  H.R. 
5981,  the  Feed  Grain  Bases.  If  it  is  not 
going  to  be  held  on  Monday,  but  is  going 
to  be  programed  on  Monday,  when  will 
that  vote  betaken?, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
thought  I  had  made  it  very  clear  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  on  Tues- 
day the  only  bill  that  there  will  not  be 
a  vote  on  would  be  the  appropriation  for 
education.  If  the  feed  grain  bill  goes  over 
until  Tuesday,  there  will  most  likely  be  a 
vote  on  it  on  Tuesday. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  \nth  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana';' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  see 
if  I  can  get  something  straight.  Is  the 
feed  grain  bill  to  come  up  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  feed  grain  bill  will 
come  up  on  Monday.  I  have  announced 
that  three  times  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Right. 

And  there  )■=  to  be  no  vote  on  the  feed 
grain  bill  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  there  will  be  no  vo+e  on  the  educa- 
tion bill  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tler.-ian  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spenker.  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  would  read 
the  Record  back  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
contleman  did  say  that  whether  he  is 
the  leader  here,  or  when  he  steps  aside, 
that  there  will  not  be  a  vote,  and  obvi- 
oasly  it  would  be  nut  over  until  Tuesday, 
and  subsequently  he  siid  the  vote  on  the 
education  bill  would  be  put  over. 

Now,  I  realize  it  is  confusing.  I  am 
trying  to  be  as  charitable  as  I  can,  and 
I  am  trying  to  proceed  under  the  regular 
order,  but  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  yielded  to  the  man  who 
has  distinguished  himself  recently  on 
two  occasions  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  inconsistent,  that  is,  as  to  when  the 
votes  are  going  to  be  when  the  leader- 
ship is  not  here,  and  you  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  is  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  propounding  an  inquiry,  and 
if  so.  what  is  the  pentleman  from  Iowa 
asking? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  still  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  vote 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  on  the  feed  grain 
bill,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  to  put  the  bill  over  or, 
rather,  the  vote  over,  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  sentleman  will 
v-rld  further,  may  I  try  to  clarify  to  the 
ccnti.eman  from  Missouri  and  the 
ftentleman  from  Iowa  the  situation? 

let  me  see  if  I  can  snell  it  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  do  that. 

Mr.  BCXrGS.  The  feed  grain  bill  is 
scheduled  for  Monday.  We  hope  to  vote 
on  it  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Fine. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Is  thpt  clear? 

Mr.  GROSS  That  is  clear. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tl:ere  was  no  objection. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  HONOR  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ^ 

Mr.  NEX.   Mr.  Speaker,  April  4   will 


be  the  third  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King  by  an  assassin's  bul- 
let at  the  age  of  39. 

The  lim.e  for  this  Nation  to  honor  Dr. 
Kinu  is  now,  as  he  was  honored  by  the 
\.or;d  at  large  during  his  life. 

His  life  and  his  work  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  three  civil  rights  bills.  His 
life  brought  within  reach  equality  for  all 
Americans.  His  life  brought  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  to  what  foreign  com- 
mentators have  described  as  tlie  Ameri- 
can dilemma. 

For  his  work  he  received  the  Nobel 
Prize  from  foreigners.  For  his  work  many 
cities  and  towns  in  this  Nation  honor 
him  and  in  millions  of  American  homes 
iiis  picture  has  an  honored  place. 

On  May  i,  1968,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion v'hich  v,:-uld  have  required  the  is- 
suance cf  a  commemorative  Jrtamp  hon- 
oring Dr.  King.  I  requested  the  postal 
service  tc  act  on  its  jwn  in  issuing  such 
a  stamp.  No  action  was  taken. 

In  the  spring  of  1969.  I  introduced  the 
identical  bill  and  requested  that  the  post- 
al service  act  without  congressional  leg- 
islation. Nothing  happened. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
.1  third  bill  on  this  subject.  No  intciert 
has  been  shown  by  the  postal  service  in 
its  terms. 

Today.  I  will  introduce  four  bills  con- 
taining the  names  of  over  90  Members  of 
C'-.n-jress  as  ccsponsors  of  legislation  re- 
quivinjr  the  issuance  of  a  Martin  Luther 
king  commemorative  stamp.  I  hope  that 
these  bills  will  encourage  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  act  on  its  owti.  If  not.  the  entire 
Cv^tnmemorative  .stamp  structure  should 
be  examined  by  Congress  and  a  determi- 
nation made  as  to  whether  the  po.stal 
■service,  by  congressional  agreement, 
shr.u'd  be  left  with  the  discretion  to  issue 
such  stamps. 

The  postal  service  has  issued  com- 
inemorative  stamps  honoring  Si  one 
Mountain,  Ga.,  as  a  Confederate  War 
Memorial.  Vice  President  .Agkew,  durine 
the  election  campaign  of  1970,  spoke  at 
the  first  day  dedication  ceremony  for  tliis 
-tamp. 

There  have  been  commemorative 
vtp.mps  honoring  Grandma  Moses,  Walt 
Disney,  Henry  Ford,  W.  C.  Handy,  the 
•,t:^z  musician;  Lucy  Stone,  the  suffra- 
gette;  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  the  poet. 
There  was  a  commemorative  st^mp 
honorin<t  the  American  sheep  a.-^  well  as 
stamps  honoring  elephants  and  prehis- 
toric reptiles. 

American  football  has  its  own  com- 
memorative stamp. 

On  February  24  a  stamped  envelope 
was  i=:.-ucd  commemorating  President 
Nixon's  White  House  Youth  Conference. 
Why  is  it  impossible  for  the  postal 
service  and  its  commemorative  stamp 
committee  to  is^^ue  a  stamp  in  Dr.  King's 
honor?  I  ask  this  question  a'ong  with  th^ 
70  Mi-mbers  of  Congress  who  have  join'^d 
with  me  today  in  demanding  action 
either  by  the  postal  .service  or  by  the 
Confrress  itself. 

The  contrast  between  the  v,illingnes= 
to  issue  a  commemorative  stamp  honor- 
ing Stone  Moimtain.  Ga..  and  *he  indif- 
ference toward  Lssuing  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  Dr.  Martin  Luther  K;ng 
is  startling. 
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Dr.  King  was  a  builder,  not  a  destroyer. 
The  prophecies  of  doom  uttered  on  the 
passage  of  Civil  Rights  Act  by  some  have 
been  proven  empty.  His  work  survives  in 
a  stronger  Nation  and  a  better  country 
That,  of  course,  is  his  memorial. 

That  does  not  excuse  what  I  presume 
is  an  error  of  omission  on  the  part  of  this 
Government.  It  is  an  error  that  I  hope 
will  soon  be  corrected.  These  bills  are  a 
means  of  correction.  It  is  not  too  late  for 
the  postal  service  to  act.  But.  if  they  do 
not.  the  Congress  will. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  herewith  present  for 
the  Record  the  cosponsors  of  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  special 
postage  stamp  in  commemoration  of  the 
life  and  work  of  a  maji  of  peace.  Martin 
Luther  King,  which  I  introduce  today: 

UST    OF   COSPONSOHS 

James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota 

Bella  S   Abzug  of  New  York. 

Joseph  P  Addabbo  of  New  York 

Glenn  M.  Anderson  of  California. 

William  R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Prank  Annunzlo  of  lUlnols. 

Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin. 

Herman  Badillo  of  New  York, 

Willi  am  A  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  G.  Blester.  Jr.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New  York 

Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri 

John  Brademas  of  Indiana. 

Prank  J.  Brasco  of  New  York. 

James  A  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Phillip  Burton  of  California, 

James  A.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  J.  Carnev  of  Ohio 

Shirley  Chlsholm  of  New  York. 

WiUlam  (Bill)  Clay  of  Missouri, 

James  C,  Cleveland  of  New  Hampsiiire, 

George  W.  C<rfUns  of  Illinois. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  of  Mlchlsran. 

John  C  Culver  of  Iowa. 

Domlnick  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersev. 

George  E.  Danielson  of  California. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums  of  California. 

John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ch.irlee  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.  of  Michigan. 
John  D.  Dlngell  of  Michigan. 
John  G.  Dow  of  New  York. 
Robert  F.  Drlnan  of  Massachusetts. 
Plorence  P.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Don  Edwards  of  Califomla. 
Joshua  Hlberg  of  Michigan. 
Marvin  L.  Elsch  of  Michigan. 
Daniel  J  Flood  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  D.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Donald  M.  Praser  of  Minnesota. 
CorneUus  E  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  Texas. 
Ella  T.  Grasso  of  Connecticut. 
William  J.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
Seymour  Hal  pern  of  New  York. 
James  M.  Hanley  of  New  York. 
Richard  T  Hanna  of  California. 
Augusttifi  P.  Hawkins  of  California. 
Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Henry  Helstoeki  of  New  Jersey 
Floyd  V.  Hicks  of  Washington 
Prank  Horton  of  New  York. 
Craig  Hosmer  of  Califomla. 
Edward  I  Koch  of  New  York. 
Robert  L.  Leggett  of  Califomla. 
Paul  N.  McCloekey,  Jr.  of  Califomla. 
John  J.  McPall  of  Califomla. 
Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 
Uoyd  Meeds  of  Washington. 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  of  Illinois. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva  of  niinois. 
Patsy  T.  Mink  of  Hawaii. 
Parren  J.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
P.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 
John  E,  Moss  of  Califomla. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania. 
Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 
Otis  G.  Pike  of  New  York. 
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Bertram  L.  Podell  of  New  York. 
Charles  B  Ran  gel  of  New  York. 
Ogden  R.  Reld  of  New  York. 
Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 
Dotiald  W    Rlegle    Jr  .  of  Michigan. 
Peter  W    Rodl-^^   Jr    of  Ne-.v  Jerr.ey. 
Robert  A.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 
Fred  B   Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
WUliam  R.  Roy  of  Kansas. 
PhlUp  E.  Ruppe  of  Michigan. 
WUllam  F.  Ryan  of  New  York. 
Fernand  J  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes  of  Maryland. 
James  H.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 
John  P.  Selberling  of  Ohio. 
B    F   Si.sk  of  California, 
Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 
Robert  O.  Tleman  of  Rhode  Island. 
Morris  K.  Udall  of  Arizona. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin  of  Califomla. 
Charles  A.  Vanlk  of  Ohio. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle  of  California. 
Charle.":  W    Whalen.  Jr    of  Ohio 
Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York. 
Edward  J.  Patten  of  New  Jersey. 
George  P.  Miller  of  California. 
Thomas  S.  Foley  of  Washington. 
Dante  B.  Fa.scell  of  Florida. 
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RESOLUTION  URGING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  RELEASE  PUBLIC  WORKS 
FTTNDS 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ^ 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  44 
additional  colleagues  are  joining  me  In 
introducing  a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  release  appropriated  public 
works  funds  now  held  by  him.  This 
brings  the  total  number  of  cosponsors  to 
68,  representing  31  different  States. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers who  have  joined  with  me  on  this  res- 
olution and  I  am  sure  that  their  constit- 
uents from  the  many  districts  and  States 
affected  by  this  Presidential  freeze  also 
appreciate  their  efforts. 


LACK  OF  GOOD  FAITH 

<Mt.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  4  months  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  especially  the  committees  con- 
cerned, have  been  unwinding  and  track- 
ing down  the  rationale  behind  the  ad- 
ministration's— HEW's  OMB's — attempt 
to  close  down  30  public  health  clinics  and 
eight  public  health  hospitals  across  the 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress  agree 
with  me  that  to  close  any  or  all  of  these 
facilities  would  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public,  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
law  and  would  be  an  abridgment  of  the 
responsibility  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  merchant  seamen,  members 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  various  Federal 
agencies  whose  personnel  use  this  health 
service  and  the  members  of  the  militarj- 
and  their  families  who  also  use  these  fa- 
cilities. 

Because  of  this  concern,  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  held 
hearings  last  year  and  the  subcommittee 


on  Public  Health  held  4  davs  of  hearlnes 
this  year. 

The  issue  is  not  resolved  as  yet  But 
one  thing  which  I  and  members  of  these 
committees  certainly  felt  was  resolved 
was  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  close 
any  or  all  of  these  facilities  without  first 
a  review  by  the  Congress. 

This  assurance  was  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
himself  during  hearings  on  December  30 
1970.  I  quote  from  the  transcript: 

Members  of  my  staff  are  prepared  to  meet 
with  you  and  discuss  your  suggestions,  con- 
cerns and  any  additional  Information  which 
you  may  wish  to  provide.  Before  a  Hnal 
decision  is  made,  we  will  review  our  find- 
ings with  the  Congress,  beneficiary  groups 
and  employee  organizations. 

Yet  despite  this  assurance  from  Sec- 
retary Richardson,  I  have  discovered 
that  the  clinic  in  Buffalo  was  scheduled 
to  be  closed.  Officials  from  HEW  met 
yesterday  with  clinic  officials  and  post 
office  officials  in  Buffalo  to  advise  them 
of  the  closing. 

This  is  in  violation  of  the  understand- 
ing which  both  Hoase  committees  had 
and  indeed  it  Is  in  complete  contradic- 
tion with  Secretan,'  Richardson's  word 
that  the  Congress  would  be  conferred 
with  on  such  matters. 

As  of  yesterday,  the  clinic  director 
had  been  informed  of  the  closing,  the 
postal  officials  had  been  told,  and  the 
officials  of  Buffalo  General  Hospital  have 
been  asked  to  submit  figures  as  to  the 
co.<:t  of  contracting  this  service. 

The  34  Federal  agencies  in  Buffalo 
which  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  the  clinic  would  then  be  on  their  own 
^r^  find  health  service. 

The  move  to  close  this  clinic,  which 
last  year  had  more  than  9.000  patient 
calls,  is  thinly  veiled  by  an  argument 
that  the  building  in  which  it  Is  located 
is  being  torn  down.  But  in  checking  with 
the  director.  I  find  that  he  had  made 
tentative  arrangements  to  move  the 
clinic  to  a  medical  complex  which  is  vir- 
tually across  the  street  from  the  Buf- 
falo General  Hospital,  in  anticipation 
of  the  razing  of  the  present  Federal 
building. 

I  have  now  an  even  greater  concern 
that  HEW  and  the  administration  are 
again  proceeding  to  close  or  transfer 
these  health  facilities  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Congress,  as  was  the 
rase  in  December  of  last  year. 

I  have  expressed  my  concern  over 
the  handling  of  this  matter  to  both  Dr. 
Jack  Butler.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Health  Program  Senice.  and  to  Dr 
Vernon  Wilson.  Director  of  the  Health 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  assured  me  that  the 
Buffalo  decision  will  be  stayed  and  no 
further  actions  taken  until  the  Public 
Health  Committee  can  properly  con- 
sider this  matter  along  with  the  other 
hospitals  and  clinics. 

But  again,  this  is  an  after-the-faot 
situation  where  the  Congress  has.  if  you 
will,  discovered  covert  actions.  And 
only  then,  has  the  Department  come  to 
the  Congress  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
communicate. 
I  think  this  latest  instance  severely 


undermines  the  confidence  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  actions  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
would,  I  feel,  also  undermine  the  con- 
fidence in  anyone  outside  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. ^^^^^^_^_ 

CRIME  CONTROL:  A  POLICY  OP 

REALISTIC  DETERRENCE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Kee)  . 
Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva")  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  today 
in  a  crisis-oriented  society.  So  many 
problems  of  such  great  moment  face  us — 
the  war  in  Indochina,  the  draft,  urban 
blight,  racial  injustice,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the 
number  and  the  magnitude  of  these 
critical  problems  that  we  seem  to  become 
immune  to  them  all  and  paralyzed  into 
inaction.  I  want  today  to  draw  attention 
to  another  in  the  continuing  catalog 
of  pressing  crises,  one  of  the  most  serious 
maladies  our  Nation  suffers:  crime  in 
America. 

By  now,  enough  studies  have  been 
made,  and  enough  ink  spilled  that  we 
should  begin  to  do  something  to  reduce 
crime,  rather  than  Just  talk  about  it. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  I  have  spent 
some  time  in  jail,  talking  with  the  people 
who  probably  know  most  about  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  crime — crimi- 
nals themselves.  These  prison  visits  have 
convinced  me  that  the  first  and  most  di- 
rect step  we  could  take  to  reduce  crime 
in  our  society  is  to  get  about  the  business 
of  reforming  the  serious  structural  flaws 
in  our  system  of  criminal  justice  which 
actually  contributes  to  crime.  The  two 
bills  I  am  introducing  today  with  bi- 
partisan support  attack  two  of  the  weak- 
est links  in  our  criminal  justice  system: 
corrections  and  criminal  trials. 

No  words  of  an  outsider  can  express 
the  frustratio'is  and  the  folly  of  our  non- 
correctional  system  as  well  as  those  of 
the  inmates  themselves.  Let  me  read  to 
you  some  of  the  poignant  comments  I 
have  received  from  prisoners  in  various 
jails  and  prisons.  Most  of  these  comments 
were  written  in  response  to  question- 
naires I  distributed  in  the  prisons  I  vis- 
ited, in  whicn  I  asked  inmates  to  list  the 
aspects  of  prison  life  they  found  most 
debilitating 

One  inmate,  who  signed  his  name  "A 
Bank  Robber"  wrote  the  following: 

I  believe  that  a  married  person  should 
have  a  chance  to  visit  his  family  after  serving 
a  certain  length  of  time  and  his  record  Is 
good.  Sir  I  do  hope  that  you  can  bring  a  few 
things  to  light.  Most  guys  here  are  like  my- 
self burled  alive.  I  was  convicted  of  bank 
robbery  at  the  age  of  40,  given  20  years.  Now 
Sir  with  the  federal  that  means  20  years. 
Most  guys  here  have  nothing  to  look  forward 
to.  I'm  lucky  In  a  sense.  As  I  will  be  starting 
my  six  year  In  March.  I  realize  I  done  wrong 
and  must  pay  for  my  crime.  I'm  also  lucky 
that  I  haven't  become  bitter.  I  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  myself.  What  I'm  trying  to 
say  Sir  Is  the  federal  keep  a  person  so  long 
that  they  turn  him  Into  a  beast  or  a  vege- 
table. Over  50  years  has  proven  that  long 
sentences  doesn't  stop  crime.  They  keep  you 
80  long  that  when  you  do  get  out  you  have 


lost  most  of  your  family  and  your  friends 
have  forgot  you.  Most  of  the  time  you  are 
to  old  to  work.  One  thing  they  judge  a  man 
by  his  past  record  and  that  is  ven.'  wrong 
because  I  believe  most  of  us  would  like  to 
forget  It.  But  thats  what  they  judge  us  on. 
Sir  If  we  live  to  be  a  hundred  that  record 
will  never  change,  but  the  person  can.  Thank 
you  so  much  for  what  you  trying  to  do.  God 
Bless  you. 

A  second  prisoner  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  family  ties: 

I  would  arrange  for  men  to  be  allowed 
conjugal  visit  3  or  4  times  a  year  because  It 
would  help  not  only  In  keeping  families 
together  but  would  also  cut  down  on  the 
Homosexual  problem  which  all  prisons  have 
and  are  the  cause  of  many  unnecessary  kill- 
ings and  stabblngs.  In  case  you're  wonder- 
ing I'm  probably  never  getting  out  again.  So 
what  happens  has  little  or  no  effect  on  me 
personally,  but  there's  some  here  who  aren't 
set  In  their  ways  as  I  am  and  who  could  with 
a  little  help  get  out  and  never  return  to  one 
of  this  joints  and  that  Is  the  only  reason 
I've  said  what  I  have.  In  the  hope  that  some 
of  those  wUl  get  a  chance  to  make  It. 


This  deeply  felt  need  for  social  contact 
was  also  expressed  in  the  following  com- 
ment by  another  inmate  in  a  Federal 
prison : 

That  the  visits  be  a  little  more  private  than 
they  are  now.  A  little  more  physical  contact 
within  good  taste.  Maybe  even  start  a  pro- 
gram where  a  man  could  earn  a  night  out 
with  his  wife  each  month.  This  system  could 
be  placed  on  the  custody  level.  If  a  man 
were  given  this  chance,  99  out  of  100  would 
make  double  sure  he  would  not  violate  his 
trust  just  so  that  he  could  have  another 
chance  out  with  his  wife.  Most  wives  are 
having  it  pretty  hard  because  all  people  are 
human  and  each  person  has  emotions  and 
feelings  and  when  a  person  that  pains  of 
loneliness  they  must  find  someone  to  accom- 
pany them  away  from  their  feelings.  Many 
families  are  broke  up  because  of  loneliness 
and  the  person  who  suffers  mostly  Is  the 
Inmate  because  he  Is  locked  up.  If  a  man 
was  sentenced  to  prison  as  punishment  of 
his  crime,  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  his 
rights  as  a  husband  and  father,  and  not  be 
punished  in  the  respect  of  being  cut  off  from 
his  families  ties 

Another  voiced  the  importance  of  re- 
habilitative programs  which  give  the 
prisoner  a  chance  to  handle  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility : 

I  would  then  set  up  program  aimed  to  So- 
cial Interaction  (group  therapy,  work  shops. 
Human  relations  labs,  etc.)  and  Integrate  this 
into  the  current  vocational  training  pro- 
grams, whereas  the  Inmate  can  develop  nor- 
mal relationships  on  his  job  In  the  commu- 
nity. I  would  reduce  severe  sentences  to  fit 
the  Inmates  rehabilitative  needs  (l.e  ,  In- 
determinate sentences) .  give  him  trttst  (spe- 
rificaUy.  knocking  down  the  walls,  fences, 
electronic  doors,  etc.)  and  Responsibility .  this 
being  his  major  "hang  up"  and  what  got  him 
here  In  the  first  place!" 

The  need  for  self-dignity,  including  a 
chance  to  earn  money  to  support  one's 
family  and  self  were  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing comment: 

My  plea  is  for  the  longtlmers  as  I  am  one 
mvself.  I  was  arrested  8  years  ago  at  the  age 
of"  18 — sentenced  to  death  at  19 — committed 
and  resentenced  to  life  at  21  with  a  15  year 
consecutive  sentence  at  the  end.  I  came  to 
Marlon  with  a  bad  attitude  but  the  spirit  of 
rehabilitation  caught  me  up.  I  finished  high 
school,  passed  the  college  entrance  exam  and 
went  to  complete  a  few  courses  with  av 
grades.  Enrolled  In  V.T.  cla<;ses.  All  of  this 


was  done  with  the  expectations  (as  I  was 
told)  that  things  are  changing,  which,  they 
were.  Now  I'm  disillusioned.  Sure,  changes 
have  taken  place  but  they  were  directed  at 
the  vouthful  offender.  Although  I  was  a 
vouthful    offender  I've  since   outgrown   the 

title I'll  be  27  this  year — so  where  does  that 

leave  me  now?  It  leaves  me  hoping  that  I  can 
make  a  parole  In  1988,  my  first  parole  hear- 
ing— I'll  be  44  years  old.  If  you  give  a  man 
hope  In  the  way  of  consolation  you're  going 
to  be  rewarded  even-stephen.  You  let  a  man 
know  that  he  can  spend  a  few  hours  with  his 
family  In  Intimate  unsupervised  surround- 
ing and  I  tell  you  you're   going  to  have  a 
model  Inmate.  I  think  the  key  to  rehablllta- 
Ing  an  adult  Is  through  his  famUy.  With  the 
youth,  it  is  a  matter  of  money  management. 
Most  young  dudes  have  never  had  much  of 
anvthlng  tangible  In  their  lives.  They  want 
cars,  clothes  and  good  times  but  they  don't 
know   how  to  save   for    It   or  even   how  to 
stretch    their    earnings    to    where    there    Is 
enough  left  to  save.  A  good  Idea  would  be 
to  work  out  a  way  where  an  lnn»ate  can  be 
paid   on   paper — the  minimum   wage.  Then 
have  him  figure  out  how  his  money  should 
be  spent.  Make  him  pay  for  his  keep.  Any- 
thing above  living  expenses  can  then  be  put 
Into  savings  for  his  release.  This  plan  would 
work  for  adult  offenders  also  with  the  added 
bonus  of  permitting  him  to  help  support  Ws 
family  which  would  relieve  some  of  the  tax- 
pavers  load.  If  the  courts  must  give  people 
life  sentences,  etc.,  the  least  the  prison  sys- 
tem can  do  is  give  that  same  person  a  chance 
to  prove  himself  deserving  of  another  chance. 
Let  him  help  support  his  family — but  with 
his  family,  unsupervised  at  frequent  Inter- 
vals. Let  him  know  that  If  he  screws  up  all 
privileges  will  be  denied  him  until  expiration 
of  his  sentence.  See  what  kind  of  prisoners 
you  have  then.  Thank  you  for  listening  to  me 

The  failure  of  the  parole  system  to  pro- 
vide assistance  In  rehabilitating  prison- 
ers Is  exemplified  In  the  following  two 
questionnaire  responses: 

The  present  system  fosters  and  breeds  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order  and  creates  bitter- 
ness of  profound  proportions.  The  U.S.  Pa- 
role Board  as  comprised  for  the  past  30  years 
is  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  potential 
killers  and  professional  criminals  the  United 
States  has  ever  known.  It  Is  made  up  In  Its 
entirety  of  political  charlatans  and  commands 
nothing  but  hatred  and  disrespect  from 
all  prisoners,  not  just  a  majority.  Because 
we  are  convicted  men  does  not  necessarily 
Implv  we  are  Immature  and  without  Intelli- 
gence or  education,  nor  does  It  Imply  we  are 
bereft  of  a  sense  of  responsibility.  A  thorough 
investigation  regarding  the  causes  of  why  we 
are  here,  or  why  we  repeat  our  errors.  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary:  As  Is  an  honest  appraisal 
of  the  circumstances  as  a  whole,  something 
we  have  never  received. 

■Lack  of  Incentive  is  the  biggest  problem 
with  the  residents  here.  We  take  all  the 
courses  ihigh  school,  college,  eto.  we  learn 
vocational  trades  to  help  us  obtain  gainful 
employment  on  the  outside,  but  no  one  Is 
making  paroles.  Most  of  the  inmates  feel 
that  the  staff  (parole  officers,  custodial,  edu- 
cational supervisors,  etc.)  should  have  a 
more  active  part  in  deciding  when  we  are 
readv  for  release.  To  the  parole  board  we 
.ire  numbers  and  a  file  filled  with  our  past 
misdeeds.  The  people  who  make  up  the  staff 
have  known  most  of  us  for  years  We  older 
t\-pe  (30  and  overt  Inmates  want  a  chance. 
There  are  men  over  30  that  are  savable.  al- 
though It  seems  the  Parole  Board  doesn't 
w.ant  to  take  a  c*iance  with  previous  offend- 
ers. An  illustration  of  what  I  said.  Is  my 
own  case.  I  came  from  a  broken  home — I 
ha'.e  brothers  who  have  never  been  In  trou- 
ble and  have  made  a  success  out  of  life. 
I  was  weak  emotionally  and  couldn't  over- 
come the  lack  of  love  in  my  chlldhooa.  My 
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brothers  coulrt.  I  contlnuallv  come  to  prison 
at  the  age  of  33  I  \v;is  emotlonallv  unstable 
nnd  hal  the  maturity  of  a  16  or  17  year  old 
boy.  I  faihercd  four  children,  but  refused 
to  except  the  re^pori-sibllity  of  their  well  be- 
'n^  I  am  n  -.v  38  yars  old— I  am  n  MAN'  '. 
I  have  m.'tured  hi  the  last  3  or  4  years— I 
know  where  I'm  ?olng— I  knoxv  what  I  want 
to  do.  I'm  not  bitter,  only  grateful  I  will 
have  the  chance  someday  to  give  my  children 
the  kind  cf  life  I  was  denied  and  the  love 
they  Keed.  I  wiii  face  the  par  :e  b<jard  in 
10  months,  but  won't  be  considered  for 
parole  because  of  my  bad  past  recard  I  am 
a-;  ready  to  return  to  society  rlfht  iicv.-.  as 
I  ever  will  b«  but  I  will  be  to!d  to  serve  my 
complete  .-.en'once.  becau.se  I'm  a  bank  rob- 
ber I  dent  need  iv)  help,  as  mv  sentence 
Just  has  3'2  more  years  to  run.  I  can  see  the 
end.  but  thfre  are  many  men  here  who  de- 
serve- a  chan-e,  because  they  have  grown  up. 
they  ar?  no  lor.^nr  immature  and  thev  could 
bfco:;ie  u.5eful  clti'.ens.  but  they'll  never 
have  the  chance  bec.iuse  cf  their"  past  rec- 
ords. I  hcpe  you  are  sincere  In  your  efTrvrts 
for  prl.«on  reform— there  are  many  here  who 
need  a  friend  out  the:e  -niank  vt;u  for  let- 
ting me  have  a  say ! 

On»  inmate  poienantly  expresses  the 
inve -.se  relnt'na'^hip  between  lenTthl^ 
confinement  and  rehabilitation- 

I  do  not  have  much  education,  as  vou  can 
see  by  my  -ATltlng.  and  I  don't  know  if  my 
answers  will  even  be  rear!  or  considered  I 
know  enough  to  know  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  prisoners  that  would  like  to  straighten 
np  if  glici!  a  chance,  but  loneer  thev  are 
i-.epi  :n  prl.=cn  the  further  0,1  thev  get  "from 
pver  rehabilitation  themselves. 

Finally,  let  me  read  a  letter  I  received 
from  an  inmate  in  a  Federal  prison  who 
'va-  abo'i'  to  be  .-elea.'-ed  and  was  almo.st 
desperate  for  help: 

.^t  nresent  time  I  am  an  Inmate  at  the 
Federal  Prl.-on  Camp  In  Allenwood.  Pa  For 
"^"^  ra,<!t  ?1\-  -.-ars  T  have  been  imnrisonod 
and  my  record  will  show  that  I  am  not  an 
'rc-.rr!;T!h'e  or  r-?T,Icltrant  prisoner  -With 
all  .^ir-erlty.  T  have  been  trvln^  to  rehabili- 
tate m\rself. 

Presently.  I  have  about  three  months  left 
to  serve  on  mv  sentence.  'W'hen  I  am  r-Ieased 
fr.Tm  prl<=oa  I  will  have  no  home  to  return 
to.  no  lob  to  repr.rt  to  and  ver\-  little  monev 
■.vith  which  to  start  a  new  life  I  have  re- 
quested to  be  sent  to  the  Community  Trea--- 
m^nt  Cen-er  (Halfw.iy  House)  so"  that  'l 
Ci.uld  u-:e  mv  Inst  months  preparing  for  the 
ru'iire.  but  I  W3S  told  it  wa.<:n't  ne?ded  In  mv 
ca^  One  of  the  reasons  given  to  me  bv  the 
Bure,,,  of  Pri^.n.  w.i,  that  T  didn't  "have 
^  > -cation  Tr-ilnincT.  Mv  records  7:11'  -.ho-v  this 
^IMm  to  !,»  -.ntru-  During  my  incarceration 
I  have  t<>ken  courses  in  Electronic,  Electric- 
ity and  Drnfting.  r  passed  all  of  these 
courses  In  g-rd  order. 

At  Le-vl-^burs  PeiMten-iarv  I  wns  wirki-if 
m  the  pr'.=;on  Indu-try.  learning  to  be  a  cloth- 
mg  cvtt^r  Aealn^t  mv  will.  I  was  taken  from 
.hat  lob  and  ?er,t  to  Allenwood,  vhere  I  am 
no-v  v-Tklns  as  -  laborer  on  tlie  construc- 
tion cr?w.  At  tewisburg  I  was  recei\-ing  an 
hourly  wiee  whereas  I  am  not  rncoivlng  any 
wa^e  a--  all  at  Allenwood. 

Tnere  are  o..Iy  a  few  courses  avaUable  to 
prisoners  at  Allenwood.  su'-n  a.s.  truck  dnvlncr 
and  weldmg.  Tlie  work  relea.'se  ;T-ogram  is 
also  ver"  iimltf^d  I  have  applied  for  these 
ODportun!:;es  and  have  been  denied  them 
ais  ). 

What  Is  a  man  in  my  position  to  do?  I  do 
not  wan'  to  c^me  back  to  prison,  but  to  put 
a  rtnn  cut  with  n-.  place  in  «-clety  and  no 
a'si-.tpnce  to  s^art  anew  is  placing  the  odds 
heavil--  a-alnst  hint  becoming  a  useful  person 
t  J  the  corrmiunlty. 


If  the  Hallway  House  were  available  to  me 
I  would  have  the  opportunity  to  find  a  Job 
and  a  place  to  live  while  I  am  servini:  my 
last  mouths  in  prls.^n  While  I  have  been 
imprisoned  I  have  furthered  my  education. 
but  only  hocauss  of  self-indulgence.  During 
tlies?  pa.=f  six  ^nars  I  have  had  a  lot  of  time 
to  think  and  my  main  goal  has  been  to  leave 
prison  and  make  some'hlng  of  myself.  I 
knew  r  would  need  help,  and  that  is  where 
•■'.o  Commvmity  Treatment  Center  comes  in. 
'111c  now  that  I  have  been  denied  this  oppor- 
•:n;ty  I  d^n't  feel  my  chances  are  very  good 
at  getilnc;  a  new  start. 

3ir.  af'er  a  man  has  been  ImprLscned  f^r 
over  six  \eurs  y.;)u  can't  slmpl;.  give  him  $30 
and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  expect  him  to 
e>  ou-  and  make  a  tiew  life  fcr  him.self.  It 
j-jst  can't  be  dt  ne  Before  he  even  returns  to 
the  street  he  ha.s  two  strikes  aga!n.-t  him. 
VV'hat  kind  of  Jol:s  are  available  to  a  person 
'Ai'h  a  record 

I  dont  'vant  to  lie  part  of  some  statistics 
taan-ered  rcrnund  by  bureaucrats  Something 
iias  to  be  d  oxe  ab 'ut  a  sif.'ation  like  mine. 
rher'>  are  many  people  with  prc.blem.s  such  as 
mine  That  Is  why  I  am  writing  to  you  and 
t  >  as  many  other  responsible  people  as  I  can 
The  prison  sy;.r=m  must  be  reformed  if  peo- 
ple lilte  myself  are  to  be  expected  to  become 
t?o:d  cit:ze;;s.  People  such  as  yourself  are 
needed  badly  :f  this  reform  is  to  come  about 

As  I  think  these  questionnaire  re- 
spon.'^es  show,  nn-i  as  anyone  can  see  by 
vi.Mtink'  and  studyins?  prisons  and  jails 
today,  the  weakest  link  bv  far  in  our 
criminal  ju.-ticc  sy.'tem  is  corrections.  It 
i.-?  incredible  hew  v,e  expend  great 
amounts  of  money  and  effort  catching 
criminals,  convicting  them,  and  incar- 
cerating them  in  jails  and  prisons,  and 
then  fail  to  take  the  most  obvious  steps 
to  prevent  these  people  from  returning 
to  a  life  of  crime  after  being  released. 
Nine  out  of  10  criminals  who  sen'e  time 
are  eventually  released  and  go  right  out 
and  commit  further  crimes.  No  other 
institution  or  business  in  our  society 
would  be  permitted  to  maintain  such  a 
hieh  failure  rate,  and  neither  should  our 
prisons. 

The  Correctional  Services  Improve- 
ment Act.  which  I  am  introducing  todav. 
would  encourage  the  States  to  take  ad- 
vantage cf  the  most  up-to-date  learning 
in  the  field  of  criminology  and  penoIog>'. 
The  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to 
construct  model  correctional  institutions 
for  various  kinds  of  offenders,  and  to 
turn  the.se  facilities  over  to  the  States. 
The  driving  purpose  behind  these  model 
facilities  is  to  reduce  crime  by  rehabili- 
tating criminals  rather  than  merely  in- 
carcerating them.  The  emphasis  Is  on 
small  Institutions,  each  designed  for  no 
more  than  300  inmates.  In  the  case  of 
short-term  offenders,  community  treat- 
ment centers  are  stressed,  in  the  hope 
that  irnntes  can  be  prepared  to  rettim 
to  .'jocietv  better  equipped  to  lead  a  stable 
and  productive  life  than  when  thev  went 
in.  Job  training,  work  release,  and  school 
relpa^p  programs  are  to  be  provided 
More  normal  social  contacts,  including 
conjugal  visits  and  furloughs,  could  be 
made  available.  These  centers  should  also 
be  made  available  to  longer  term  offend- 
ers who  have  less  than  a  year  to  serve 
before  parole  or  release. 

It  simply  makes  no  sense  to  isolate  a 
man  from  his  family  and  society,  deprive 
him  of  any  responsibility  and  independ- 


ence for  years,  and  then  turn  him  loose 
and  expect  him  to  adjust  back  to  normal 
society.  By  cutting  him  off  from  the  two 
strongest  forces  for  stability — his  family 
and  a  meaningful  job  by  which  to  sup- 
port them — we  virtually  guarantee  that 
he  will  someday  return  as  a  ward  of  the 
State. 

These  model  institutions  will  also  be 
encouraged  to  provided  extensive  individ- 
ual counseling,  to  help  the  inmates 
understand  the  weaknesses  and  problems 
which  led  them  to  criminal  activity  In 
the  first  place. 

There  would  also  be  an  increased  use 
of  ex-offenders,  volunteers,  and  other 
nonprofessionals  in  staffing  the  institu- 
tions. The  present  staffs  of  our  jails  and 
prisons  do  a  surprisingly  good  job,  con- 
sidertner  the  poor  conditions  and  inade- 
quate resources  with  which  they  must 
operate.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  full- 
time  personnel  in  time  tend  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  security  and  ad- 
ministrative convenience  than  on  efforts 
at  individual  rehabilitation. 

Another  provision  In  the  Correctional 
Services  Improvement  Act  establishes  a 
Federal  Prison  Review  Board.  The  Board 
would  promulgate  Federal  standards  not 
only  for  institutions  but  for  correctional 
services.  Provision  Is  made  for  public 
participation  in  the  process  by  which  the 
Board  sets  and  periodically  reviews  these 
standards. 

Other  portions  of  the  bill  deal  with  co- 
ordinating research  on  new  methods  of 
trentment  nnd  rehabilitation  of  offend- 
f-s.  liberoli7ing  paroV  procedures  to 
cure  some  of  the  grievances  stres.sed  by 
prisoners  In  the  comments  discussed 
earlier,  increased  use  of  halfway  houses 
to  ease  the  transition  Into  noninstitu- 
tlonal  society,  and  procedures  for  civil 
commitment  of  persons  found  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea,  but  it  is  an 
earnest  beginning  in  an  area  which  holds 
rrreat  promise  for  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime  in  America. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing,  the 
Pretrial  Crime  Reduction  Act,  is  directed 
toward  the  problem  of  court  congestion 
and  pretrial  crime.  The  criminal  dockets 
are  so  badly  congested  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  6  months  or  a  year  to  go  by 
before  a  criminal  case  is  finally  disposed 
of.  Over  80  percent  of  all  criminal  cases 
are  disposed  of  not  bv  trial  but  bv  plea 
bargaining.  Some  defendants  plead  euilty 
even  though  they  are  innocent,  because 
they  do  not  have  money  for  bail  and  they 
know  they  will  spend  less  time  in  jail 
serving  time  on  a  reduced  charge  than 
waiting  to  be  tried  and  acquitted. 

.Another  result  of  the  unconscionable 
delays  in  bringing  accused  persons  to 
trial  is  the  problem  of  pretrial  crime.  The 
Constitution  guarantees  the  right  to  bail. 
and  unless  there  is  a  clear  showing  that 
the  accused  will  not  return  for  trial,  he  i.'^ 
entitled  to  be  released  on  bond  after 
being  charged.  Inevitably  this  means  that 
some  dangerous  criminals  will  be  set 
loose  on  the  community  for  months  while 
their  cases  inch  up  on  the  court  calen- 
dars. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  cut 
the  likelihood  that  additional  crimes  will 
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be  committed  by  persons  free  on  bail 
awaiting  trial  by  requiring  that  speedy 
trials  be  held  in  all  but  the  moot  complex 
criminal  cases — such  as  tax  evasion,  an- 
titrust violations,  and  securities  viola- 
tions. Trials  must  commence  within  120 
(Jays  after  arrest,  and  in  the  case  of 
violent  crimes,  within  60  days.  If  the 
prosecution  fails  to  try  the  case  within 
those  time  limits,  the  charges  must  be 
dismissed.  If  the  defendant  himself,  or 
his  attorney,  is  responsible  for  the  delay, 
criminal  contempt  citations  may  be 
Invoked. 

It  may  appear  at  first  glance  that  these 
time  limits  are  unrealistic,  and  that  Con- 
gress would  just  be  passing  the  buck  on 
court  reform  to  the  judiciary.  This  Is 
neither  the  intent  nor  the  effect  of  the 
speedy  trial  bill.  Each  judicial  circuit 
would  be  required  to  draw  up  a  plfin 
showing  how  it  intends  to  meet  the  new 
time  limits  in  criminal  cases.  If  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  faulty  organization  or  admin- 
istration of  the  courts,  this  will  serve  as 
a  prod  to  see  that  they  put  their  house 
in  order.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  circuit 
demonstrates  that  it  is  unable  to  imple- 
ment its  plan  because  of  lack  of  resources 
or  manpower,  it  will  be  allowed  sui  ex- 
tension and  the  Attorney  General  is  di- 
rected to  submit  to  Congress  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  provide  those  re- 
sources. This  places  the  responsibility 
back  where  it  belongs:  on  the  Congress 
and  the  taxpayers.  If  we  are  serious 
about  court  reform  and  crime  reduction, 
we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Finally,  there  is  still  the  problem  of 
potential  pretrial  crime  during  the  80- 
or  120 -day  period  between  arrest  luid 
trial.  The  speedy  trial  bill  would  deal 
with  this  in  two  ways.  First,  an  additional 
penalty  of  up  to  3  years  Is  established 
for  any  crime  of  violence  committed 
while  on  release.  And  second,  judges  are 
required  to  determine  whether  an  ac- 
cused is  presently  on  parole  or  probation 
before  releasing  him  on  bail.  If  he  Is 
found  to  be  a  parolee  or  a  probationer, 
the  supervising  authority  is  notified  of 
the  arrest  and  is  given  jurisdiction  over 
any  violations  of  parole  or  probation. 

The  time  for  talk  about  crime  control 
is  past.  We  must  either  fish  or  cut  bait. 
Either  we  seriously  imdertake  to  reduce 
crime  by  measures  such  as  I  have  dis- 
cussed today,  or  we  may  as  well  not  even 
bother  sending  criminals  to  jail,  so  long 
as  our  jails  continue  to  be  breeding 
grounds  for  crime. 

Think  of  all  the  money  we  would  save 
on  crime  detection,  investigation,  court 
trials,  prisons,  and  parole  supervision. 
Unless  we  make  some  drsistlc  changes  in 
our  system  of  criminal  justice,  that 
money  would  be  more  effectively  spent 
providing  jobs  to  the  imemployed  or 
treating  drug  addicts  who  are  likely  to 
turn  to  crime  to  feed  their  habit.  We 
ought  to  prefer  to  spend  the  money  pro- 
nding  speedy  trials  to  determine  who 
the  criminals  are,  and  rehabilitating 
those  who  are  guilty,  because  this  offers 
the  best  prospect  for  reducing  the  level 
of  crime  in  our  society  and  reducing  the 
chance  that  all  of  us  will  become  victims 
someday. 
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POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Belli  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  last  week  briefed 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  and,  according  to  state- 
ments of  those  present,  corrected  reports 
that  we  were  exerting  pressure  on  Israel 
to  withdraw  from  occupied  territory  in 
advance  of  peace  negotiations  with  the 
.Arab  nations. 

Our  State  Department  apparently  con- 
tinues to  believe,  however,  that  the  best 
hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  for 
Israel  to  relinquish  what  she  regards  as 
natural  and  defensible  national  bound- 
aries in  return  for  border  security  guar- 
?nteed  by  the  United  Nations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  big  powers. 

We  apparently  have  offered  direct  U.S. 
participation  in  a  U.N.  peacekeeping 
mission  to  enforce  the  formal,  written 
boundaries  in  the  Middle  East  which, 
iiopefully,  will  result  from  Israel-Arab 
peace  negotiations. 

And  we  have  pledged  that  there  will  be 
no  unilateral  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

The  promise  that  there  will  be  no  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  American  troops, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  equivalent 
of  a  unilateral  guarantee  of  protection 
from  the  United  States. 

This  has  not  been  a  proposal  that  our 
State  Department  has  been  willing  to 
suggest. 

Rather,  we  seem  to  be  offering  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  peacekeeping  mis.'-'on  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

And  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
which  has  a  better  reason  tlian  Israel 
lo  be  skeptical  of  United  Nations  de- 
cisionmaking machinery  in  a  world  se- 
curity crisis. 

More  often  than  any  of  us  have  a  right 
to  expect,  Israel  has  relied  on  the  United 
Nations  and  has  suffered  by  doing  so. 

U.N.-sponsored  partition  lines  in  Pal- 
estine were  rejected  by  the  Arabs  shortly 
after  World  War  II  and  the  shooting  war 
followed. 

The  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  in  1956 
began  for  Israel  when  Egypt  blockaded 
the  Straits  of  Tiran  and  barred  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Israeli  shipping. 

And  war  came  again  in  1967  when 
Egypt  again  defied  the  United  Nations 
and  reestablished  the  blockade  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Under  pressure  from  Nassar  on  this 
ixicasion  a  peacekeeping  force  was  sim- 
ply withdra'wn  by  a  United  Nations  which, 
at  a  critical  moment,  failed  to  explore 
every  possibility  to  postpone  such  with- 
drawal. 

Israel  has  good  reason,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  exi>erience  with  interna- 
tional protectors,  to  believe  that  her  only 
real  security  is  in  her  military  power  and 
the  natural  land  defenses  which  she  pres- 
ently enjoys. 

And  Israel  has  good  reason  to  reject 
argiunents  heard  in  the  world  commu- 
nity that  it  is  her  intransigence  on  the 
question  of  unconditional  'withdrawal 
from  these  defensible  positions  w-hich  is 
sustaining  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  Israel  could  hardly  see  withdrawal 


to  the  1967  boundaries  as  anything  but 
a  return  to  the  circumstances  which  pro- 
duced the  crisis. 

The  Go\ernmenis  oi  Eg%"Pt  ard  Joi- 
(i'an.  afier  much  delay  no-.v  offer  Isrpcl 
a  peace  t.i-aty  and  recjgnition  as  a  state 
.1.  return  ior  her  withdrawal  from  occu- 
pied land. 

.'Vnd.  of  course,  Syiia  still  rei'ojes  even 
(J  d»scu:5&  a  peace  treaty  with  Isr.^ei. 

Egvpt  and  Jord.~n  in.>ist.  h^.wever,  that 
the  i.ssue  of  the  Arab  relut'eos  be  set- 
tled as  pait  of  tli'.s  ]-eace  package. 

It  is  thi.s  vi:tu;ny  unsolvaljle  pi'cblem 
V. hich  has  Leen  one  cf  the  root  cau  cs 
or  huitilitie.  ahnost  from  the  fcegin.iing. 

More^\ei.  pea;  e  treaties  a'ld  iccoi^ni- 
tion  count  for  little  in  providing  secu- 
rity f .;  r  Iti'ael  ix  Es,.  pt  and  Jordan  .>1k  'jud 
lenege  on  Ihcir  promise  to  a.^sun-.e  rc- 
.si)v  ..sibility  lor  the  tarrder  attacks  and 
leuori^m  ni  the  Palo.-)l..i:.'.ii  cuen.Uat.. 
ebpeciali;,  m  vie'.v  of  Syria's  c  ..lUnueu 
encjuragcniei.t  of  the  tciioiism. 

Theie  i.s  c\en  a  c'ae.  i,ion  aoout  the 
p:esent  stability  of  the  thvec  (  o'.cni- 
mcnts  whose  trcr^ties  end  lec^gnition 
Lsratl  i.>  asked  lj  p:>y  --0  hich  a  price 
to  obtain. 

B^th  Et;.  pt  and  S -.ia  ha-.e  had  uasjc 
'.hanges  iti  national  leaJci.  h:p  vvitliiu 
the  past  year. 

liaf.'ieiii  in  J::,ic!an  niaii^iged  to  put 
do'.\n  siili  another  r.liempt  at  loi'oiu- 
lion  Ly  Arab  extioinibis  only  a  le.v 
mou'.hs  ago. 

liie  Israeli  .-re  pci'l telly  a>varc  ol  tiie 
sir  .ng  puoi.c  feeling  m  the  UmieJ  Siaies 
again.:.:  a;iy  acldiiioiiai  u\erfctai  uuiitary 
involvenient. 

They  kno'vv  they  have  no  right  to  rely 
on  direct  American  intervention  in  the 
event  of  a  military  crisi-S  and,  in  fact, 
Israel  a.^  a  sovereign  nation  refuses  to 
lely  on  outside  assistance  for  its  own 
defense. 

They  even  have  a  ri^'lit  lu  be  skeptical 
about  tr.e  extent  of  oiir  commitment,  if 
a  U.N.  peacekeeping  mission  in  ihc  Mid- 
ule  East  is  challenged. 

There  is  ako  thelikciih  jod,  supported 
by  mar.y  recent  nev\:3papcr  reports,  that 
our  premise  to  join  a  U.N.  p,  ace  force  m 
ihe  Midale  East  will,  ol  nect^sity,  he 
balanced  olf  by  similar  participation  of 
tile  Soviet  Union. 

Already  there  are  15,000  Soviet  troop., 
inside  E^ypl  and  manj  of  them  are  using 
bases  closed  even  to  the  Egyptians. 

Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the 
presence  of  Russian  troops  on  t!i:ee  of 
lier  borders  would  contribute  to  the  secu- 
iiiy  of  the  State  of  Israel? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of 
the  claiificaticn  of  policy  by  tlie  Stale 
Depaitnient  last  week. 

We  should  noi  be  pre.'^turing  Israel  to 
."ia;:e  a  preniatui'e  withdrawal  from  oc- 
cupied land. 

And  I  would  hope  that  no  such  pressure 
isb'~:ng  attempted. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  ea.'^y  to  secure 
pe;ii;anent  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  I  belii-ve  it  will  never  be  secured  if 
Israel's  position  at  the  bargaining  table 
i.s  weakened  by  well-meaning  friends  uh'j 
iiave  more  confidence  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  Arab  declarations  of  intent 
than  experience   would  juitily. 
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INJUSTICES  SUFFERED  BY  SOVIET 
JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  again  what  has  been  repeat- 
edly voiced  in  this  Chamber  on  a  subject 
which  is  of  very  great  concern  to  me 
and  millions  of  other  freedom -loving 
people  throughout  the  world.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  continuing  repressive  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  against  those  within 
its  borders  who  seek  to  express  their 
religious  behefs  and  especially  against 
the  Jewish  people  of  that  country. 

I  firmly  blieve  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
appropriate  concern  to  all  freedom  lov- 
ing persons  who  deeply  respect  and  value 
human  rights. 

What  is  being  experienced  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  far  more  than  prejudicial 
attitudes  of  some  citizens  toward  others: 
it  is  the  direct  reflection  of  these  at- 
titudes through  repressive  policies  and 
restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  some  of  its  citizens.  These 
policies  and  restrictions,  furthermore, 
have  cruelly  suppressed  so  many  basic 
human  freedoms  that  in  this  country  are 
3k  almost  taken  for  granted  in  their  com- 

ii  plete  acceptance. 

Last  year  I  was  a  memoer  of  a  special 
subcommittee  conducting  hearings  in 
New  York  on  the  plight  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  heard  testimony  of 
continued  acts  of  anti-Semitism  there. 
The  suppression  of  Soviet  Jews  has  gone 
beyond  the  denial  of  religious  freedom  to 
affect  the  cultural,  economic,  educational 
and  economic  areas  of  life.  Authorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  long  suppressed, 
discouraged,  and  prevented  the  free  ex- 
pression of  Jewish  education  and  cul- 
ture, and  have  deprived  Soviet  Jews  of 
the  opportunity  of  worshiping  freely 
and  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
their  faith.  They  are  not  allowed  to  learn 
either  Hebrew  or  the  Yiddish  language  in 
Soviet  schools.  Jewish  synagogues  and 
schools  have  been  closed.  The  Jewish 
theater  and  the  Jewish  press  are  both 
dead.  In  Russia  today  only  a  few  rabbis 
serve  the  more  than  3  million  Jews  liv- 
ing there,  and  in  Moscow  only  three 
synagogues  exist  to  serve  some  500,000 
Jews  in  that  dty. 

Even  more  unconscionable,  however, 
is  the  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to  let  most 
of  these  persecuted  people  emigrate  to 
places  where  they  can  live  in  freedom. 
This  right  to  emigrate  is  a  precious  right 
recognized  by  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Elimination  of  all  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination — all  of  which 
have  been  ratified  by  the  USSR.  The 
Soviet  refusal  to  recognize  this  right  also 
flies  in  the  face  of  a  commitment  made  in 
1966  by  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygin  to  per- 
mit Russian  families  separated  by  the 
ravages  of  war  to  be  reunited  with  rela- 
tives outside  Soviet  borders.  Since  that 
1966  commitment  more  than  50,000  ap- 
plications for  family  reunions  outside  of 
Soviet  borders,  many  of  them  from 
Soviet  Jews,  have  not  been  acted  upon. 
At  this  time  it  is  estimated  that  more 


than  100,000  applications  for  permission 
to  emigrate  are  before  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  one  of  the  few  fortunate 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  been  granted  such 
permission,  Mr.  Leonid  Rigerman,  esti- 
mates tiiat  some  500,000  Soviet  Jews 
would  leave  the  country — many  going  to 
Israel — if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so. 

Last  year  we  witnessed  a  tragic  accel- 
eration of  a  flagrant  example  of  Soviet- 
Jewish  persecution  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  number  of  Soviet  Jews  for  various 
forms  of  alleged  anti-Soviet  activity.  The 
entire  world  was  stunned  by  the  prosecu- 
tion last  fall  of  11  Soviet  citizens — nine 
of  them  Jewish — for  allegedly  plaruiing 
to  hijack  an  airplane.  For  this  alleged 
act,  the  defendants  were  charged  with 
such  serious  crimes  as  high  treason,  "or- 
ganizational activity  directed  to  commis- 
sion of  especially  dangeroxis  crimes 
against  the  state."  stealmg  state  prop- 
erty, and  anti-Soviet  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda. All  available  evidence,  further- 
more, can  only  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  individuals,  like  others  in  that 
country,  where  entrapped  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials. 

The  "show"  trial  which  ensued  was  a 
complete  mockery  of  justice  resulting  in 
outrageously  heavy  sentences.  The  fact 
that  the  two  death  sentences  meted  out 
in  tills  trial  were  commuted  to  15-year 
prison  terms — a  probable  result  of  the 
pressui-e  of  an  outraged  world  public 
opinion — does  not  erase  the  terrible  in- 
justice done  to  individuals  whose  only 
"crime"  was  apparently  their  desire  to 
escape  persecution  and  emigrate.  In  pub- 
lishing this  past  weekend  a  detailed 
com-troom  account  of  the  Leningrad  trial 
just  now  reaching  the  West,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  concluded  : 

This  Russian-language  account  makes  ex- 
plicit that  the  fundamental  accusation 
against  the  nine  Jewish  and  two  non-Jewish 
defendants  was  not  hijacking,  as  commonly 
believed,  but  attempting  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  without  official  permission. 

This  coiu-troom  account  was  appar- 
ently assembled  by  friends  or  relatives  of 
the  defendants  who  were  admitted  to  the 
courtroom. 

This  past  weekend — March  27 — there 
were  reports  of  another  unfortunate  in- 
cident of  anti-Jewish  activity  in  Moscow. 
Over  30  Jews  were  arrested  for  protesting 
the  continuing  detention  of  Jewish  de- 
fendants in  three  other  cases  related  to 
the  above  Leningrad  hijack  trial.  Among 
those  arrested,  12  were  sentenced  to  15 
days  in  jail,  two  were  sent  to  a  psychi- 
atric hospital  for  examination,  nine  were 
released,  and  sentences  for  the  rest  var- 
ied from  20-ruble  fines  to  5  days  in  jail. 
The  sentences,  furthermore,  were  given 
at  administrative  hearings  that  did  not 
include  defense  counsel. 

The  protestors  were  carrj'ing  a  letter 
with  213  signatm-es  protesting  the  deten- 
tion of  Jewish  defendants  beyond  the  9- 
month  maximum  prescribed  by  Soviet 
law.  Among  these  Jewish  defendants — in 
three  cases  related  to  the  hijack  trial  of 
last  December — nine  of  them  are  on  trial 
in  Leningrad  with  six  of  them  having 
been  arrestee!  more  than  9  months  ago 
Their  trial  was  adjourned  minutes  after 
it  opened  on  January  6  because  of  a  de- 
fendant's illness  and  was  never  reopened. 


Four  defendants,  also  arrested  more 
than  9  months  ago,  are  on  trial  in  Riga 
and  their  trial  has  never  begun.  Nine 
other  defendants  are  on  trial  in  Kishnev 
and  this  trial  has  not  begun  either. 

In  viewing  the  recent  wave  of  in- 
creased Soviet-Jewish  repression  some 
observers  have  expressed  an  opinion 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  entirely 
unfotuided.  This  opinion  maintains  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  faced  as  it  is  with  ma- 
jor economic  problems,  is  attempting  to 
make  its  Jewish  population  a  scapegoat 
for  the  multitude  of  defects  which  aflaict 
citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  recent  wave 
of  attacks  on  Zionism  as  an  anti-Soviet 
conspiracy  in  Soviet  media  certainly 
lends  support  to  this  thesis. 

Speculation  as  to  underlying  motives 
aside,  however,  Soviet  policy  toward  Rus- 
sian Jews  represents  a  perfect  example 
of  the  complete  hypocrisy  ingrained  in 
so  much  of  Soviet  policy.  There  are  laws 
m  the  Soviet  Union  which  purportedly 
guarantee  the  basic  human  rights  so  bla- 
tantly being  denied  there  on  a  daily  basis 
and  Soviet  officials  are  continuously  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  the  justice  and 
liumanity  of  their  system  of  government. 

Recently,  furthermore,  we  have  seen 
more  and  more  examples  of  this  hypoc- 
risy as  the  widespread  outcry  against 
their  persecution  of  Jews  has  prompted 
Soviet  officials  to  parade  Jewish  citizens 
and  particularly  Jewish  leaders  into  the 
public  eye  extolling  the  justice  of  the 
system.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind, 
however,  that  fear  has  played  a  large 
role  in  the  pubUc  allegiance  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  these  "spokesmen." 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to 
meet  with  a  young  man  already  referred 
to,  Mr.  Leonid  Rigerman,  who  has  per- 
sonally experienced  this  repression  and 
who  battled  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  for 
nearly  a  year  to  be  allowed  to  immigrate 
to  the  United  States.  His  tale  of  religious 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  shock- 
ing to  those  of  us  in  this  country  who 
often  take  for  granted  our  freedom  of 
religion. 

The  tribulations  which  Leonid  Riger- 
man underwent  in  obtaining  his  freedom 
are  also  enlightening.  The  son  of  a  na- 
tive American  mother  and  a  naturalized 
American  father,  Mr.  Rigerman  sought 
to  have  himself  confirmed  an  American 
citizen  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Several  times  as  he  attempted  to  enter 
our  Embassy  in  Moscow,  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Soviet  officials  from  doing 
so.  Once  he  was  arrested  and  held  for  7 
days  and  on  a  second  occasion  he  and  his 
mother  were  detained  by  the  Soviet  secret 
police  for  4  horns. 

As  most  of  us  know,  Mr.  Rigerman's 
efforts  were  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Soviet  officials  had  claimed  hii 
mother's  American  passport  when  she 
and  her  husband  moved  to  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
1931.  The  Soviet  officials  in  1937  informed 
the  United  States  that  Mrs.  Rigerman 
vv-as  surrendering  her  American  citizen- 
ship. In  the  following  year,  therefore, 
our  coimtry  determined  that  she  was  no 
longer  an  American  citizen.  This  action 
obviously  provided  yet  another  stumbling 
block  for  the  Rigerman's  U.S.  citizenship 
and  the  protection  to  wliich  a  U.S.  citizen 
is  entitled  . 
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Late  last  year,  however,  our  Embassy 
ofiBciaLs  learned  that  Mrs.  Rigerman  had 
not  voluntarily  submitted  her  passport, 
but  gave  it  up  under  pressure  from  Soviet 
officials.  It  was  at  this  point — November 
1970 — that  I  joined  a  number  of  my 
House  colleagues  in  sending  a  letter  to 
our  Secretary  of  State  lu-gently  request- 
ing the  confirmation  of  Leonid  Riger- 
man's U.S.  citizenship.  Needless  to  say,  we 
were  extremely  gratified  when  the  State 
Department  took  this  requested  action  in 
December  and  greatly  relieved  that  Mr. 
Rigerman  and  his  mother  were  allowed 
to  come  to  this  country  in  February. 

When  Mr.  Rigerman  met  with  some  of 
us  in  the  Congress  who  had  signed  the 
letter  on  his  behalf  to  Secretary  Rogers, 
we  were  given  a  very  disquieting  first- 
hand picture  of  life  as  a  Soviet  Jew.  He 
told  of  restrictions  which  encompassed 
not  only  religious  actlivties,  but  educa- 
tional and  vocational  as  well. 

There  are  restrictions  on  the  number 
of  Jews  who  can  attend  imiversities,  and 
on  the  number  which  can  be  hired  at 
certain  institutions. 

Even  those  who  are  permitted  to  at- 
tend synagogue  often  face  economic  re- 
prisals, Mr.  Rigerman  said.  While  his 
emphasis  was  mainly  on  the  discrimi- 
nation against  Jews,  this  accentuated, 
in  my  judgment,  the  basic  disregard  for 
human  rights  which  has  been  continu- 
ally evidenced  by  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  the  Soviets  officially  say 
that  anyone  who  wants  to  leave  the 
country  can  do  so,  this  is  not  the  case 
according  to  Mr.  Rigerman,  and  his  ex- 
periences are  a  poignant  witness  to  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Con- 
gress has  already  gone  on  record  with 
respect  to  its  abhorrence  of  Soviet  per- 
secution of  its  Jewish  citizens.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  resolution — House 
Resolution   1336 — expressing — 

Its  grave  concern  over  the  continued  In- 
justices to  which  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
Union  ot  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have 
been  subjected  by  the  Government  of  that 
nation,  as  manifested  most  recently  by  the 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  imposed 
upon  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
lor  allegedly  treasonous  acts. 

This  same  resolution  called  upon  the 
President  to  convey  to  the  Soviet  Grov- 
emment  this  grave  concern  and  to 
"urge  that  Government  to  provide  fair 
and  equitable  justice  for  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens." Earlier  last  year  the  U.S.  Senate 
approved  a  similar  resolution. 

So  long  as  this  persecution  exists, 
however,  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  these 
persecuted  people  must  continue.  In  the 
present  Congress,  therefore,  I  have  al- 
ready cosponsored  a  similar  resolu- 
tion—House Concurrent  Resolution 
221 — which  requests: 

President  of  the  United  States  to  mani- 
fest our  country's  position  as  the  guardian 
of  the  traditions  of  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all,  the  dignity  of  all  mankind,  and  the  free- 
dom of  worship,  by  taking  appropriate  af- 
firmative action  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  .  .  .  terminate  Its  practice  of  de- 
priving Soviet  Jewry  of  the  opportunity  of 
worshiping  ...  to  grant  to  the  Jewish  mi- 
nority the  same  rights  of  preserving  Its  cul- 
tural identity  as  the  Government  grants  to 
other  Soviet  minority  groups;  and  to  per- 
mit Jewish  persons  to  emigrate  freely  from 


the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  or  to  any  coim- 
try of  their  choice  without  restriction  or 
limitation. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  also  cospon- 
sored legislation  which  is  intended  to 
challenge  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit 
those  Jews  who  wish  to  leave  to  do  so 
and  to  show  that  the  United  States  would 
welcome  them  here.  This  legislation 
i,H.R.  6698 »  would  provide  30,000  special 
refugee  visas  for  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and 
who  wish  to  come  to  this  country.  We 
have  made  such  special  provisions  many 
times  in  the  past,  most  recently  by  pro- 
viding special  legislation  which  permitted 
more  than  30,000  Hungarian  refugees  to 
settle  here  after  the  suppression  of  their 
1956  revolution.  As  we  are  aU  also  aware, 
more  than  565,000  Cubans  have  made  the 
United  States  their  home  through  ex- 
emptions from  the  immigration  laws.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  might  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  enact  similar  legislatiOD.. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  such  legislative  action  as  the  above 
and  such  expressions  of  concern  as  I  am 
now  making  are  mere  exercises  in  futil- 
ity, unlikely  to  be  of  any  help  to  those 
who  arc  the  object  of  our  concern.  I 
do  not  accept  that  opinion.  The  very 
arrival  of  tlie  Rigermans  in  the  United 
States  is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  sensitive  to  world  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  was  the  commutation  of 
the  two  death  penalties  arising  from 
last  year's  so-called  hijacking  trial. 
With  increased  pressure  from  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  furthermore,  the  num- 
ber of  Jews  permitted  to  leave  Russia  has 
increased  to  a  level  which,  although  still 
tragically  restrictive,  is  unprecedented 
in  the  53 -year  history  of  that  nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  continued  pressure 
by  countries  such  as  the  United  States 
and  many  others  will  bring  about  at  least 
a  partial  degree  of  the  freedom  to  Soviet 
citizens  that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  for  so  long.  I  am  particularly 
hopeful  that  our  efforts— limited  though 
they  must  be — will  bring  about  some  re- 
lief for  the  Jewish  citizens  who  are  vic- 
tims of  particular  discrimination  there. 


citizens  expressing  their  opposition  to 
this  verdict  have  themselves  experienced 
the  pressures  and  the  heat  of  battle  in 
Vietnam  or  in  other  conflicts. 

The  citizens  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  the  cause  of  justice  itself, 
demand  that  Lieutenant  Calley  be  given 
every  possible  consideration  in  the  ap- 
peal procedures  open  to  him. 

If  ever  anyone  deserved  to  be  heard, 
up  to  and  including  the  highest  cotirt  of 
appeal.  Lieutenant  Calley  deserves  that 
right. 

In  a  war  in  which  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  tell  friend  from  foe.  Lieuten- 
ant Calley  should  not  be  made  a  scape- 
goat or  a  symbol,  for  he  does  not  bear 
sole  responsibility  for  the  My  Lai  affair. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


LET  JUSTICE  BE  SERVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  with- 
held public  comment  on  the  court-mar- 
tial of  Lt.  William  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  pending 
his  final  sentencing. 

While  I  have  not  had  access  to  the 
testimony  presented  at  his  trial,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  justice,  in  its 
truest  and  broadcast  sense,  may  not  have 
been  served  in  this  case. 

I  am  further  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect this  trial  will  have  on  millions  of 
American  men  in  military  service,  men 
who  are  a  part  of  the  same  system  that 
has  chosen  to  ptmish  Lieutenant  Calley 
for  fulfilling  what  he  considered  to  be 
his  duty. 

Most  Americans  are  outraged  by  the 
circumstances  surrounding  this  court- 
martial.  I  find  that  large  nimibers  of 


OPPOSITION  TO  RAILPAX  DECISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Kee)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  decisions  have 
been  armoimced  by  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  Corporation  concerning  al- 
ternate routes  and  intermediate  stops  on 
the  new  nationwide  passenger  train  sys- 
tem. I  am  disappointed  that  service  will 
be  reduced  in  a  ntimber  of  areas  through- 
out the  country.  But  I  was  absolutely 
astonished  to  learn  that  Railpax  did  not 
include  the  Roanoke  to  Williamson  to 
Cinciimati  route  in  its  plan. 

I  strongly  protest  this  curtailment  of 
passenger  service  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern Railroad.  If  this  decision  is  allowed 
to  stand  area  residents  of  Williamson, 
W.  Va.,  will  be  left  without  passenger 
service  after  May  1,  1971.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  blatant  disregard  by  Railpax 
of  its  responsibiUties  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Railpax  bases  its  decision  to  cut  pas- 
senger service  on  the  need  for  economy 
in  the  railroads  operations.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  improved  management, 
elimination  of  extravagance,  curtailment 
of  exorbitant  salaries,  discontinuance  of 
mieconomical  purchases  and  operation, 
would  yield  greater  returns  than  would  a 
curtailment  of  passenger  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Railpax  is  planning  to 
discontinue  a  service  which  is  vital  to 
thousands  of  people  in  my  congressional 
district,  as  well  as  other  areas,  in  utter 
disregard  for  the  convenience  and  inter- 
est of  the  pubUc  and  their  responsibiUty 
to  the  public. 

I  strongly  oppose  their  decision  and 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  take  imme- 
diate action  to  rectify  this  injustice. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  pas- 
age  of  H H.  6974,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail 
Service  Act  of  1970,  to  provide  that  all 
passenger  train  discontinuance  must  be 
in  Eiccordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  17  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
meritorious  legislation. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  following  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  as  being  repre- 
sentative of  the  sentiment  in  my  district 
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which  opposes  the  Railpax  decisions.  The 
editorial     appeared    in     the    Saturday, 
March  27,  1971.  issue  of  the  Williamson 
D.aly  News,  Williamson,  W.  Va. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Deaih  of  a  Tr-mn 

The  death  of  a  train! 

The  obituary  of  passenger  service  on  the 
Norio.k  and  Western  Railway,  as  far  as 
WllllJras-;!!  area  residents  ore  concerned, 
could  well  be  like  this; 

Born — In  the  1890's. 

Became  111 — Late  1950's,  early  1960's 

Died—March  32.  1971. 

Cause  of  Death — Autos,  airplanes.  Indiffer- 
ence, neglect.  Railpax. 

Burial-  M.iy  1.  1971. 

Ofllclatlng— The  Rev.  John  Q.  Public. 

Pallbearers — N&W  employes  with  passes, 
people  too  old  to  drive  cars,  persons  3tlU 
afraid  to  fly.  drivers  who  get  dizzy  going  over 
the  mountains  toward  Bluefleld. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  N&W  has  operated 
only  one  train  dally  In  and  out  of  William- 
son for  some  time  now.  the  local  citizenry 
knew  they  could  use  this  mode  of  trans- 
portation If  necessary. 

Many  feel  that  the  top  N&W  olflclals  were 
probably  smiling  from  ear  to  ear  when  Rail- 
pax announced  that  it  would  not  include 
the  Roanoke  to  Williamson  to  Cincinnati 
route  In  its  plan.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  N&W.  as  well  as  other  railroads, 
has  been  trying  to  get  out  of  the  passenger 
hauling  business  for  a  long  time. 

While  it  has  been  a  losing  proposition 
money-wise,  the  N&W.  many  people  felt, 
owed  it  to  the  coal-rich  area  to  continue 
running  passenger  trains  through  this  sec- 
tion, since  It  has  made  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  over  the  years  hauling  our 
coal  to  distant  markets. 

But  the  railroad  officials  are  business 
people  first,  and  inste.ul  of  trying  to  up- 
grade their  trains  to  make  them  more  at- 
tractive, they  let  the  .service  dwindle  to 
where  most  people  found  it  easier  to  use 
other  transportation. 

Many  old-timers  in  the  area  can  remember 
the  golden  days  when  the  N&W  passenger 
trains  were  the  center  of  attraction.  Many 
recall  with  nostalgia  the  train  runs  to  Pond 
Creek,  to  Matewan,  to  Beech  Creek  and  to 
other  places. 

And  how  about  those  excursions  to  Cincin- 
nati to  see  the  Reds  play,  and  to  go  to  Coney 
Island  and  the  Zoo.  Those  were  the  "good 
old  days." 

Many  Williamson  Wolfpack  fans  also  re- 
member only  too  well  the  special  trains  to 
Huntington  to  see  the  local  football  team 
perform  against  teams  la  the  state's  biggest 
city,  or  in  slate  championship  contests. 

Or.  how  about  the  troop  trains  of  World 
War  II  that  came  through  WllUanison  by  the 
hundreds  And  when  the  major  league  base- 
ball teams  nsed  to  come  back  from  spring 
traiiiltig  and  stop  brieHv  la  the  heart  of  the 
BilUoii   Dollar   Coal    fieid. 

It  u.'^ed  to  bo  a  family  affair  to  go  to  tlie 
ira'n  station  on  Su'iday.=;  to  see  who  was 
comine  i  1  from  out  rf  towti,  or  who  was 
headiv.g  for  points  e'.jewhere. 

Many  of  the  congressmen  cf  ar^as  an'ected 
will  undoubtedly  try  to  do  something  to  re- 
vive the  "dead"  train  rervlce  in  many  of 
the  b  gger  areas  of  the  country,  but  U  !.<;  \cry 
doubtful  if  they'll  look  our  way.  Of  ccnirse, 
we  hope  something  can  be  done. 

Let's  face  It — the  way  things  now  arand 
railrjad  passenger  service  here  is  de.vd  It 
ha-,  been  dying  for  a,  long  time,  but  Just  like 
a  relative  or  someone  else  close,  we  never 
realise  what  Ir  mean.s  until  the  actual  death. 
Unless  the  congressmen  can  get  some  ac- 
tion, burial  rime  will  be  May  1,  the  date  set 
for  trains  not  connected  with  Railpax.  to 
ceaie  operation.  By  some  strong  actions,  the 
time  may  be  delayed,  but  it  may  take  a  mir- 
acle to  bring  the  'ole  N&W  train  back  to  Ufe. 


The  eulogy  for  passenger  trains  In  our  area 
would  be  brief-  -j'ou've  lived  a  good  Ufe. 
you've  .served  \is  well,  we're  goinp:  to  miss  yon. 
With  a  little  better  care  aad  understanding, 
you  might  ha-  c  Uved  anotl.c-  hundred  year.; 
or  so.  If  you  can't  be  revived  then  rest  In 
peace 


AMEN'DING  FAIR  LABOR  STAND- 
ARDS ACT  OF  1938 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previo'as  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Dr-:NT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
intrtducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labjr  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase 
ttie  minimum  wage  rate,  to  extend  the 
covrraee  of  the  act,  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  relieve  domestic  industries  and 
workers  injured  by  increased  imports 
from  low-wage  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

A  .summary  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  follows: 

Summary  or  Phoposed  Chances  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act — "Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendment  of  1971" 

I.  Increase  in  Minimum  Wage: 

A.  Nonagricultural  employees  covered  before 

1971  amendments: 

Jan.  1,  1972 $1.80 

Jan.  1.  1973 2.00 

B.  Agricultural  employees: 

Aug.  1,  1971 $1.50 

Jan.  1.  1972 1.60 

Jan.  1,  1973 1.80 

Jan.  1.  1974 2.00 

C.  New  1971  coverage  (public  employ- 

ees) : 

Jan.  1.  1972 1.80 

Jan.  1.  1973 2.00 

D.  Hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  and  food  service 

employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands:  Same  coverage  as  that  ap- 
plied to  corresponding  U.S.  mainland 
employees. 

II.  Exieutlon  uf  Coverage;  Minimum  wage 
ui;d  overtime  c  '.eracie  are  e-itended  t.i  li  - 
elude  all  public  employees. 

III.  Modifications  in  Overtime  Coverage: 

A.  Repeal  of  overtime  exemption  for  transit 
employees. 

B.  Treat  nursing  home  overtime  coverage 
as  that  for  hospital  employees. 

C.  Repeal  of  overtime  exemption  (partial) 
for  employees  of  bowling  alleys. 

D.  Repeal  oi  i.veriime  exemption  for  sea- 
s.jna!  industry  employees  (agricultural  pro- 
.je:,.-  r;i  generally) . 

E  Repeal  of  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployees in  the  flsh  industry. 

F.  Repeal  of  overtime  exemption  for  pro- 
cessing employees  in  the  sugar  Industry. 

IV.  Equ.il  Pa;v  for  Equal  Work:  Inclusion  of 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work"  provision  relat- 
ing 10  female  executive,  administrative,  and 
profcs-ilonal  employees. 

V.  Relief  for  Domestic  Institutions  and 
Emp!,,yees  Injured  by  Incre.ised  Imports 
From  Low-Wage  Areas:  Upon  the  request  of 
the  President,  or  upon  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  upon  application  of 
the  rcpre.  entativej  of  any  employer  organl- 
'/.u.U n  in  a  domestic  industry,  or  ui)on  ap- 
plication of  any  Interested  party,  or  upon 
his  own  motion,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
ai'.v  pn.c''ic-  1,-.  bei..g  imp  .rt^^d  into  the  United 
States  which  is  causing  or  substantially  con- 
tributing to  .'erious  impairment  or  thre<>.t 
of  impairment  to  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  v. ell-being  cf  any  group  of  workers 
in  the  United  .States  jr  the  economic  uelfarr 
of  the  community  in  which  any  group  of 
workers  is  employed.  Should  the  Secretary 


find  that  an  imported  product  Is  causing 
such  conssquencies.  he  shall  promptly  report 
to  the  President  and  publish  his  findings. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  report,  the  President 
may  take  such  action  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, in  addition  to  any  customs  treatment 
provided  by  law. 

VI.  Requirement  of  Compliance  with  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  Foreign  Manu- 
facturers and  Suppliers  on  Domestic  Public 
Contracts :  Any  contract  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  any  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  a  party  or  under  which  payment  Is 
to  be  made  In  whole  or  m  part  from  loans  or 
grants  from,  or  loans  Insured  or  guaranteed 
by.  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof  which  exceeds  $10,000 
for  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  mate- 
rials, supplies,  or  equipment  which  is  per- 
formed outside  any  State  but  Is  for  use 
within  a  State  shall  require:  First,  that  all 
persons  employed  by  the  contractor  In  car- 
rying out  the  contract  be  employed  on  terms 
and  conditions  which  are  not  substantially 
less  favorable  to  his  employees  than  those 
which  would  be  required  under  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act;  and  second,  that  the  con- 
tractor make  svich  reports  as  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  contracting  agency  to  Insure  that 
that  contractor  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  I  he  contract  required  herein. 

VII.  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments. 

This  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
joining  our  distinguished  Speaker  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  i  Mr.  Perkins  » ,  in 
a  press  conference  held  to  aiiaounce  in- 
troduction of  the  bill.  The  Speaker  also 
announced  the  .support  of  the  House 
Democratic  leader.ship  and,  in  duing  so, 
clearly  underscoitd  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  moving  forward  with  the  leg- 
islation. Chairman  Perkins,  in  his  con- 
.-iistently  cooperative  way,  offered  the 
ribility  and  prestige  of  his  person  and 
position. 

The  text  of  the  Speaker's  statemeni 
tii.s  morning  follows ; 

Statement     of     Rep.     Carl     Albert,     the 
Speaker,   U.S.   House   op  Representatives 

I  am  pleased  today  to  aruiounce  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  Democratic  leadership  for 
legislation  sponsored  by  Congressman  Jolin 
Dent  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.00. 

Congressional  action"  In  this  area  Is  over- 
due. It  has  been  five  years  since  we  raised 
the  minimum  wage  to  the  prevailing  $1.60 
an  hour.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
23  per  cent  in  the  meantime  and  completely 
wiped  out  any  gains  In  real  earning  power. 
A  SI. 60  hourly  wage  is  only  $3,200  a  year- 
provided  the  worker  is  fortunate  enough  to 
be  on  a  year-round  payroll — and  that  amount 
is  more  than  $500  under  the  current  poverty 
le .el  for  a  family  of  four. 

It  appears  that  the  successful  war  on  pov- 
erty of  the  1960's  has  Ijeen  reversed  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a  few  weeks 
ago  projected  the  addition  of  more  than  one 
million  people  to  the  poverty  ranks  in  1970— 
after  the  number  of  poor  Americans  had 
fallen  from  39.5  million  to  24.3  million  be- 
tween 1959  and  1969.  OEO's  statisticians  es- 
timate that  there  would  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial drop  In  the  number  of  poor  instead 
in  1970  if  the  unemployment  rate  could  have 
been  held  to  1969's  3.5  per  cent  level. 

These  are  disturbing  revelations.  As  many 
as  22  million  Americans  were  living  Just 
above  the  poverty  line  in  1969,  and  these 
are  the  people  immediately  affected  by  the 
economic  stagnation  we  are  experiencing  to- 
day, along  with  the  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's poor  who  live  in  families  headed  by 
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tn  available  worker  vrlio  Is  «ltber  part-time, 
low- waged,  or  among  the  6  million  unem- 
ployed. We  must — and  Intend  to — ^take  every 
possible  action  to  eliminate  the  eondltlona 
which  keep  these  people  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  society. 

I  would  expect  broad  support  for  legisla- 
tion that  will  raise  our  lower-paid  workers 
to  a  li.OOO-a-year  level.  We  know  that  fam- 
ilies making  this  little  will  spend  all  that 
they  take  In,  and  this  additional  money  will 
not  only  enable  them  to  live  with  more 
dignity  but  will  be  kept  in  circulation  and 
provide  a  part  of  the  atlmultis  we  need  to 
revive  our  sick  economy.  The  people  who  will 
benefit  from  this  legislation  are  those  hard- 
est hit  by  inflation,  not  its  cause. 

Minimum-wage  legislation  fits  Into  a 
developing  pattern  of  Congressional  Initia- 
tives to  get  people  back  to  work,  to  put  a 
decent  wage  In  their  pockets  so  they  can 
start  buying  again,  and  thereby  enable  In- 
dustry to  gear  up  to  meet  the  renewed  de- 
mand. We  must  stimulate  the  economy  to 
get  the  country  moving  again  and  most  Im- 
portantly— on  the  human  level— direct  our 
energies  toward  enabling  all  Americana  to 
live  their  lives  In  dignity,  with  a  productive 
role  and  a  fair  stake  In  our  society  for  each. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  support  and 
that  of  the  House  Democratic  leadership, 
Chairman  Perkins,  and  virtually  all  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor — who  are  cospon- 
sors,  this  bill  has  been  accorded  a  good 
beginning.  And  we  will  move  expedi- 
tiously with  it.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  my  subcommittee — the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor — will  begin 
public  hearings  on  the  bill  and  all  other 
legislation  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  on  April  20.  This  is  dur- 
ing the  first  week  after  the  Easter  recess. 
We  have  also  scheduled  April  22,  and 
additional  hearings  may  be  held  the  fol- 
lowing week  ur  necessary.  Extensive 
hearings  over  a  4-month  period  were 
held  late  last  year,  and  there  is  no 
need — and  therefore  no  justification — 
for  having  protracted  hearings  this  year. 
At  this  time,  however,  I  would  like  to  in- 
vite anyone  wishing  to  present  views  on 
this  bill  or  related  legislation  to  the  sub- 
committee, to  communicate  with  the 
Eta£f. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  reasonably 
comprehensive  but  it  essentially  in- 
creases the  minimum  wage  rate  to  $2  per 
hour. 

When  we  speak  of  a  worker  earning 
the  Federal  minimum  wage,  what  are  we 
talking  about  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents?  The  fact  is,  we  are  generally  talk- 
ing about  a  worker  earning  $1.60  an 
hour;  and  working  40  hours  a  week  for 
50  weeks,  that  worker  earns  the  grand 
and  total  sum  of  $3,200  for  his  year's 
labor. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  will  fur- 
ther contribute  to  inflation.  This  is  ludi- 
crous. Can  anyone  seriously  suggest  this 
worker— earning  $3,200  a  year— is  con- 
tributing to  inflation?  Surely,  his  pur- 
chases do  not  even  meet  his  needs.  He  is 
not  the  one  creating  the  demand  for 
high-priced  consumer  goods  we  tradi- 
tionally associate  with  inflation.  He  can- 
not even  dream  of  such  luxuries.  His 
wage  is  even  below  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  "poverty  level,"  and  he  is  able  to 
purchase  only  the  barest  of  the  bare  es- 
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sentials.  Instead  of  contributing  to  in- 
flation, he  Is  one  of  its  chief  victims. 

In  actual  fact,  his  last  minimum  wage 
increase  has  already  been  dissipated  by 
inflation.  When  President  Johnaon  signed 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966  into  law,  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
was  raised  in  two  steps  from  $1.25  an 
hour  to  $1.60  an  hour  for  most  covered 
workers:  to  $1.40  per  hour  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1967,  and  $1.60  per  hour  ^ective 
February  1,  1968.  Workers  newly  covered 
by  the  1966  law  did  not  reach  $1.60  per 
hour  imtil  this  past  February,  and  the 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers  stopped 
at  $1.30  per  hour  in  1969. 

When  the  Congress  was  deliberating 
the  last  increase  in  1966,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  97.2 — based  upon  1967 
as  the  base  period.  By  the  time  the  in- 
crease for  most  covered  workers  reached 
$1.60  in  February  1968,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  102.0.  But  by  the  time  the 
increase  for  those  workers  covered  by  the 
1966  law  became  effective  this  February, 
the  index  was  a  staggering  119.4.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  nearly  23  per- 
cent in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  i^ce 
the  $1.60  minimum  wage  was  first  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  an  Increase 
to  $2  an  hour  fully  effective  for  most 
covered  workers  by  1973,  and  for  all 
covered  workers  by  1974.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  25  percent  above  the  $1.60 
level — over  a  3 -year  period — and  hardly 
enough  to  merely  match  recent  percent- 
age increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  We  are  seeking  a  minimum  wage 
which  will  at  least  permit  the  minimum 
wage  earner  to  maintain  his  relative 
position  in  the  economy  as  it  was  con- 
templated 5  years  ago,  sadly  impover- 
ished though  that  position  Is.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  may  turn  out — given  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  economic  policies — that  by 
the  time  the  proposed  increase  to  $2  an 
hour  becomes  fully  effective  for  all  cov- 
ered workers  by  1974,  future  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  will  have  already 
consumed  even  this  modest  increase.  But 
ours  is  a  reasonable  approach  and  may  be 
adapted  to  changing  needs. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  rate  for  covered  workers,  the  bill 
also  extends  minimimi  wage  and  overtime 
coverage  to  public  employees — Federal, 
State,  and  local.  There  are  nearly  8  mil- 
lion public  employees  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  only  slightly  over  3  mil- 
lion are  already  covered  by  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  Therefore,  nearly  5 
million  additional  public  employees  will 
be  added  to  those  already  protected  by 
the  act. 

The  bill  also  proposes  extenslcais  of 
coverage  under  the  overtime  provisions 
to  transit  employees,  employees  of  bowl- 
ing alleys  and  nursing  homes,  seasonal 
industry — agricultural  processing — em- 
ployees, and  employees  in  the  flsh  and 
sugar  processing  industry. 

Significant  modifications  are  proposed 
with  respect  to  the  present  treatment  of 
minimum  wage  rates  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  bill  conforms  the 
coverage  of  hotel,  motel,  restaursuit,  and 
food  service  employees  tn  the  islands  to 
those  applicable  on  the  UJ3.  mainland. 


For  all  other  Island  employees  now  cov- 
ered by  wage  orders,  the  present  rate 
would  be  increased  by  20  cents  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  and  by  another  20  cents  the 
following  January.  During  the  interims 
and  after  the  last  statute  increase,  in- 
dustry committees  are  charged  with  the 
resfponsibility  for  bringing  all  employee 
rates  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vlr^  Is- 
lands to  corresponding  U.S.  mainland 
levels. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill, 
including  the  concept  of  "egusJ  pay  for 
equal  work"  as  it  relates  to  female  execu- 
tive, administrative,  and  professional  em- 
ployees. This  principle  has  been  'vigor- 
ously advocated  for  some  time  by  the 
distinguished  gentlelady  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Grkxn)  and  certainly  deserves  in- 
clusion in  this  proposal. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  procedure 
for  granting  relief  to  domestic  institu- 
tions and  employees  injured  by  increased 
imports  from  low-wage  areas,  and  re- 
quires compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  foreign  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  on  domestic  public  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  which  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. I  am  also  attaching  a  copy  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  the  bill.  Tliis  latter  Inclusion 
will  be  more  helpful  than  the  bill  in  terms 
of  enabling  readers  to  more  precisely 
understand  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
on  existing  law. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

UJS..  7130 

A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1038  to  Increase  the  mlnlmiim  wage 
under  that  Act,  to  extend  its  coverage, 
to  establish  procedures  to  relieve  domestic 
Industries  and  workers  Injured  by  in- 
creased imports  from  low- wage  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 

Representatlvea    of    the    United    States    o/ 

America  in  Congress  Assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLK;    KKVKREITCXa  TO   ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1971". 

(b)  'Whenever  In  titles  I,  H,  m,  and  V 
of  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shaU  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Pair 
Labor  SUndards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  201- 
219). 

TITLE  I— INORKASE  IN  lONIMUM  WAGE 

NON-AGEICTn.TtTRAL    EMPLO'TZKS 

S«c.  101.  Section  6(a)  (29  U.8.C.  20e(a)) 
is  amended — ■ 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  "Every  employer"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  this  section,  every  employer";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting immediately  after  "rates:"  in  the 
portion  preceding  such  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing: "Effective  January  l,  1972,  not  lees 
than  $1.80  an  hour  and  effective  January  1, 
1973,  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour." 

ACRICtTLrURAI.   KMPLOTKKS 

Skc.  102.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  6(a) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In 
agriculture  effective  August  1,  1971,  not  less 
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than  $1.60  an  hour;  effectlre  January  1,  1972. 
not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour;  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973,  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour; 
and  effective  January  1,  1974,  not  less  than 
$2.00  an  hour." 

HOTEL,  MOTEL,  KtSTAUB.\NT.  .\ND  FOOD  SEBVICE 
CMPL0TEB3  IN  PTJEBTO  BICO  AND  THB  VIBGtN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  103.  Section  5  (29  U.S.C.  205)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 8  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  tl.e 
minimum  wage  rate  of  any  employee  em- 
ployed In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
(1)  by  an  establishment  which  is  a  hotel, 
motel,  or  restaurant,  or  (2)  by  any  other 
retail  or  service  establishment  If  such  em- 
ployee Is  employed  primarily  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  or  offering  of  food  or 
beverages  for  h\iman  consumption,  either  on 
the  premises,  or  by  such  services  as  catering, 
banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  serv- 
ice, to  the  public,  to  employees,  or  to  mem- 
bers or  guests  of  members  of  clubs.  The  min- 
imum wage  rate  of  such  an  employee  shall 
be  determined  la  accordance  with  sections 
6(a) .  13,  and  14  of  this  Act." 

OTHSa    EUFLOTES3    IN    FtHEKTO    BICO    AND    THE 
VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Sec.  104.  Section  6(c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  followlne : 
"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  who 
h>  Is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  and  to  whom 

[jl  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 

would  otherwise  apply,  the  following  rates 
shall  apply  : 

"(A)  For  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1973,  the  highest  rate  or  rates  In  effect  on  or 
before  such  date,  under  any  wage  order  cov- 
ering such  employee.  Increased  by  $0.20. 

"(B)  For  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1973.  the  highest  rate  or  rates  (Including  any 
Increase  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (A) )  In 
effect  on  or  before  such  date,  under  any  wage 
order  covering  such  employee,  Increased  by 
$0.20." 

TTHiE     n— ESTEJNSIOK     OP     COVERAGE: 
REVISION  OP  EIXEMPTIONS 

FEDERAL    AND    STATX   KMPLOTXSS 

Sbc.  201.  (a)(1)  Suboectlon  (d)  of  section 
3    (39  n.S.C.  203)    Is   amended   to   read   as 

follows : 

"(d)  'Employer"  Includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee  and 
Includes  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  does  not 
include  any  labor  organization  (other  than 
when  acting  as  an  employer)  or  anyone  act- 
ing In  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such 
labor  organization." 

(2)  Subsection  (r)  of  section  3  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "public  or  private  or"  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  (B)  by  Inserting 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  and  (C) 
by  Inserting  after  paragrt^h  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,". 

(3)  Subsection  (s)  of  section  3  la  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "public  or  private  or" 
in  paragraph  (4),  and  (B)  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  last  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  "such  term  also  Includes  the 
United  States  and  any  State,  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  which  has  officers  or 
employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce." 

(b)  Section  18  (29  U.S.C.  218)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subseJJtlon  (b)  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "Sbc.  18,  (a)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Sec.  18.". 

nSH    EMPLOTEXS 

SBC.  202.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  18(b)  is 
repealed. 


TRANSIT   EMPLOTECB 

Sec.  203.  Paragraph    (7)    of  section   13(b) 
(29  U.S.C.  213(b))   Is  repealed. 

NCRSING  KOKX  XJtfPLOTEES 

Skc.  204.  (a)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  13 
(b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "any  employee 
who  (A)  is  employed  by  an  establishment 
(which  Is  an  Institution  other  than  a  hos- 
pital) primarily  engaged  In  the  care  of  the 
sick,  the  aged,  or  the  mentally  111  or  defective 
who  reside  on  the  premises"  and  the  remain- 
der of  that  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  7(J)  (28  U.S.C.  207fJ))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "a  hospital"  the 
following:  "or  an  establishment  which  is  an 
Institution  (other  than  a  hospital)  primarily 
engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  or 
the  mentally  111  or  defective  who  reside  on 
the  premises". 

ST7CAB    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  206.  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  13(b) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  or  In  the  proc- 
essing of  sugar  beets,  sugarbeet  molasses, 
sugarcane,  or  maple  sap,  Into  sugar  (other 
than  refined  sugar)  or  syrup". 

BOWLING    ESTABLISHMENT     EMPLOYEES 

3«c.  206.  Paragraph  (19)  of  section  13(b) 
is  repealed. 

SEASONAL    INDUSTRY    EMl^OYEES 

S«c.  207.  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 7  are  repealed. 

CERTAIN  SALESMEN  IN  AND  MANAGERS  OK  REIAU, 
OR   SERVICE    ESTABLISHMENTS 

Sec.  208.  Section  7  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  seven  workweeks  In  the  ageregate  in 
any  calendar  year,  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  any  em- 
ployee not  otherwise  exempted  from  such 
subsection  by  subsection  (1)  or  section 
13(a)(1))  In  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment If — 

"  ( 1 )  such  employee  is  employed  in  a  bona 
tide  sales  capacity  or  as  a  manager  of  such 
establishment; 

"(2)  such  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay  Is 
not  less  than  twice  the  wage  rate  In  effect 
under  section  6(a) ;  and 

"(3)  for  employment  In  such  establish- 
ment in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any 
workweek  during  such  period  or  periods, 
such  employee  receives  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed 
in  such  establishment." 

EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK 

Skc.  209.  The  portion  of  section  13(a) 
that  precedes  paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(other  than  section  6(d)  in  the 
case  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)" 
Immediately  after  "section  6". 

TTTLB  ni— RELIEF  FOR  DOMESTIC  IN- 
STITUTIONS AND  EMPLOYEES  INJURED 
BY  INCREASED  IMPORTS  PROM  LOW- 
WAOE  AREAS 

RELIET  FOR  DOMESTIC  INSTITUTIONS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES INJURED  BY  INCaSASED  IMPORTS 
reOM   LOW-WAOK    ARXAS 

3«c.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2 
(39  U.S.C.  202)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  existence, 
in  industries  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  Tor  commerce,  of  labor 
conditions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being 
of  workers  and  the  unregulated  importation 
of  goods  produced  by  industries  in  foreign 
nations  under  such  conditions  (1)  causes 
commerce  and  the  channels  and  Instru- 
mentsdltles  of  commerce  to  be  used  to  spread 
and  perpetuate  such  labor  conditions  among 


the  workers  of  the  several  States;  (3)  biutlnu 
commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  com- 
merce;  (3)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  oj 
competition  In  commerce;  (4)  leads  to  labor 
disputes  burdening  and  obstructing  com- 
merce and  the  free  flow  of  goods  In  com- 
merce; and  (5)  Interteres  with  the  orderly 
and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in  commerce." 

(b)  Section  2  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  newsub- 
sectlon: 

"  (c)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act,  through  the  exercise  by  Congn« 
of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  Imports  of  goods 
in  such  manner  as  will  correct  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible  eliminate  any  serious  Impairment 
or  threat  of  impairment  to  the  health,  effi- 
ciency, and  general  well-being  of  any  group 
of  workers  In  the  United  States  and  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  employed  from  conditions  above  re- 
ferred to  In  the  industries  providing  them 
employment  In  which  increased  imparts  an 
a  substantially  contributing  factor." 

(c)  Section  4  (29  U.S.C.  204)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
or  upon  resolution  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, or  upon  application  of  the  representa- 
tive of  any  employee  organization  in  a  do- 
mestic industry,  or  upon  application  of  any 
interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promptly  make  an 
investigation  and  make  a  report  thereon  not 
later  than  four  months  after  the  application 
is  made  to  determine  whether  any  product  la 
being  Imported  Into  the  United  States  under 
such  circumstances,  due  In  whole  or  In  part 
to  the  fact  that  such  foreign  goods  were  pro- 
duced under  conditions  such  as  those  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  which  are  causing  or  substantially  con- 
tributing to  serious  Impairment  or  threat  of 
Impairment  to  the  health,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  any  group  of  workers  in  the 
United  States  or  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  community  in  which  any  such  group  of 
workers  are  employed. 

"(2)  In  the  course  of  any  such  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  hold 
hearings,  giving  reasonable  public  notice 
thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  Interested  parties  to  be  present,  to 
produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearings. 

"  (3)  Should  the  Secretary  find,  as  a  resiUt 
of  the  Investigation  and  hearings,  that  an 
Imported  product  Is  or  likely  will  be  sold  In 
competition  with  like  or  competitive  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States  under  such 
circumstances,  he  shall  promptly  report  his 
finding  to  that  effect  to  the  President.  The 
Secretary  shall  immediately  make  public  his 
findings  and  report  to  the  President,  and 
shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  containing  a  finding  that  an  Im- 
ported product  Is  or  likely  will  be  sold  In 
competition  with  like  or  competitive  goods 
produced  In  the  United  States  under  such 
circumstances,  the  President  may  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  remove 
such  impairment  or  threat  of  Impairment, 
In  addition  to  any  other  customs  treatment 
provided  by  law. 
"(f)  In  the  case  of  any  contract — 
"(1)  which  Is  for  the  manufacturing  or 
furnishing  of  materials,  supplies,  articles,  or 
equipment, 

"(2)  which  Is  an  amount  exceeding 
$10,000, 

"(3)  which  Is  to  be  performed  outside  any 
State,  but  Is  for  goods,  supplies,  articles,  or 
equipment  to  be  used  within  a  State, 

"(4)  to  which  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  any  ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party 
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or  under  which  payment  is  to  be  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  loans  or  grants  from, 
or  loans  Insured  or  guaranteed  by.  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof, 

such  contract  shall  require  (A)  all  per- 
sons employed  by  the  contractor  in  carrying 
out  the  contract  to  be  employed  on  terms 
and  conditions  which  are  not  substantially 
less  favorable  to  such  persons  than  those 
which  would  be  required  under  this  Act  if 
the  contract  were  to  be  performed  within  a 
State,  and  (B)  the  contractor  to  make  such 
reports,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  may  be  required  to  enable 
the  contracting  agency  (or  such  other  Fed- 
eral agency  as  the  President  may  designate) 
to  Insure  that  the  contractor  compllee  with 
provisions  of  the  contract  required  by  this 
subsection,  and  to  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  such  agency 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports." 

TITLE   rv— AMENDMENT  TO   WAUSH- 
HEALEY    PUBLIC    CONTRACTS   ACT 

AMENDMENT    TO    WALSH-HXALET    FUBUC 
CONTRACTS  ACT 

Sec.  401.  The  last  sentence  of  section  B  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  condi- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  tbe 
making  of  contracts  by  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  30, 
1936  (41  U.S.C.  43),  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  to  certain  transportation  em- 
ployees of  private  carriers  of  property  by  mo- 
tor vehicle,  as  defined  by  sections  203(a) 
(17)  and  203(c)  of  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  where  such  transportation 
employees  are  subject  to  regulation  as  to 
qualifications  and  hours  of  service  pursuant 
to  sections  6(e)  (5)  (o)  and  6(f)(3)(a)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  of 
1966". 

TITLE   V— TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  3(8)  (1)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "during  the  period  Pebnuuy 
1,  1967"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
•and  beginning  February  1,  1966.". 

(b)  Section  6(a)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  paragraph  (3)  the 
following: 

"(b)  In  lieu  of  the  wage  rate  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a) ,  every  employer  shall  pay  each 
at  his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  Is 
engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  or  Is  employed  in  an  en- 
terprise engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  g^oods  for  commerce,  vrages  at  the 
following  rates:"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "(3) 
If"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "  ( 1 )  If"  and 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(3)  if"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  If", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "In  lieu  of  the  rate  or 
rates  provided  by  this  subsection  or  subsec- 
tion (b) ,".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection;"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)."; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(4)  if"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(3)  If", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragn^h  (5)  (as 
amended  by  section  102)  as  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  Subeeotion  (b)  of  section  6  (as  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Section  6(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provlslous  of 
section  13  of  tills  Act  (except  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (f )  thereof) ,  every  employer  pro- 
viding any  ooutract  services  under  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  or  any  subcontract 
thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of  his  em- 
ployees whose  rate  of  pay  is  not  governed 
by  tlie  Service  Ooutxact  Act  of  1966  (41  U.S.C. 
361-867)  or  to  whom  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  Is  sot  applicable,  wages  at  rates  not 
leas  than  the  rates  provided  for  in  such  sub- 
section." 

(e)  Section  7  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  paragrt^h 
(2)  in  subsection  (a) ; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subeectlons  (e),  (f), 
(g).  (b),  (1),  and  (J)  as  subeectlons  (d). 
(e).  (').  (g).  (h),and  (1) ,  re^)ectlvely;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (e)"  in 
subeectlons  (f)  and  (g)  (as  so  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  and 
inserting  in  each  such  subseotion  "subsec- 
tion (d)". 

(f)  Section  8  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"pangrapb  (1)  of"  subeeotlons  (a)  and  (c). 

(g)  Section  13(b)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6),  (6), 
(8).  (9).  (10),  (11).  (12),  (13),  (14).  (15). 
(16).  (17),  and  (18)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (6). 
(6).  (7).  (8).  (9).  (10).  (11).  (13),  (13), 
(14),  (16),  and  (16),  req>ectlvely; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(1) "  in  paragraph  (12) 
(as  so  redesignated  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection) ;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17)  (as  so  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(h)  Section  13(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "6(a)(3)"  each  place  it  occurs  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6(b)(3)". 

(1)  Section  16(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "6(a)(8)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"e(b)(3)". 

(J)(l)  Section  6341(a)  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "306a  0  (1) "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"206(a)". 

(3)  Section  303(a)(2)  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1673(a)  (2) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "6(a)(1)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6(a) ". 

(3)  Section  3(b)(1)  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1966  (41  U.S.C.  351(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "6(a)(1)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6(a) ". 

(4)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  (43  UJB.C.  2961(a) )  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "6(a)(1)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "6(a) ". 

UPDATING    AICXNDIEENTS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Sections  3(m).  4(b),  4(c), 
4(d),  6,  6(b)(1)  (as  so  redesigned  by 
section  601),  7(d)(3)  (as  so  redesigned). 
7(b)(3)  (as  so  redesignated).  8(a),  8(b). 
8(e),  8(f).  11.  15(a)(1),  (16)  (a)  (3).  and 
16(c)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator"  each  place  It  occurs  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Section  10(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Administrator's"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary's". 

(c)(1)  Sections  3(1)  (3)  and  13(b)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Labor"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(2)  Section  3(1)  (2)  and  the  last  sentence 
of  section  3(1)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau"  each 
place  It  occurs  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary". 

(3)  Section  9  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator,  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(4)  Section  11(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau". 

(d)  Section  4(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "at  the  rate  of  $30,000  a  year"  and  In- 


serting in  Ueu  thereof  "at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule". 

(e)  Section  4(b)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "civil  service  laws"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "provisions  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Classifloation  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
classiflcation  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates." 

(f )  The  section  heading  for  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ikOMXNivrKATOs" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "administra- 
tion." 

(g)  Section  13(a)  (1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Administrative  Procedure  Act"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "provisloxu  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  administra- 
tive procedure) ." 

(b)  Section  13(b)  (8)   (as  so  redesignated) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  the 
Budget"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget." 
TITUI VI — EFFBOnVE  DATE 
■nxcxm  DATE 
See.  601.    (a)    The  effective  date   of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU  be  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a) .  the 
amendment  made  by  section  103  shaU  take 
effect  August  1, 1071. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  necessary  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1988 
AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  establishment 

of  fair  labor  standards  in  employments  in 

and  affecting  Interstate  commerce,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Laisor  Standards 
Act  of  1938." 

FINDING   AND   DECLARATION   OF   POLICY 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
existence.  In  industries  engaged  In  ootnmerce 
or  In  tlie  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
of  labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  minimum  standard  of  Uving 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general 
weU-belng  of  wxwkers  and  the  unregulated 
importation  of  goods  produced  by  industries 
in  foreign  nations  under  such  conditions  (1) 
causes  commerce  and  the  channels  and  in- 
strumentalities of  commerce  to  be  used  to 
spread  and  perpetuate  such  labor  oondi* 
tlons  among  the  workers  of  the  several  States; 
(2)  burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
goods  In  commerce;  (3)  constitutes  tm  unfair 
method  of  competition  in  oommerce;  (4) 
leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening  and  ob- 
structing commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
goods  in  commerce;  emd  (6)  interferes  with 
the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in 
commerce. 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  this  Act,  through  the  exercise  by  Congress 
of  Its  power  to  regulate  oommerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
correct  and  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  elimi- 
nate the  conditions  above  referred  to  in  such 
Industries  without  substantially  curtailing 
employment  or  earning  power. 

(c)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  this  Act,  through  the  exercise  by  Congress 
of  Its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  Imports  of 
goods  in  such  manner  as  wlU  correct  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  eliminate  any  sertotis 
impairment  or  threat  of  impairment  to  tbe 
health,  efficiency,  and  genual  weU-being  of 
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any  group  of  work«n  In  the  United  States 
and  tb«  economic  weUare  of  tbe  ootnmunl- 
tlee  In  which  they  are  employed  from  coa- 
dltlona  above  referred  to  In  the  InduBrtrlee 
providing  them  employment  In  which  in- 
creased Unporta  are  a  eubstantlaUy  oontrlbut- 
Ing  factor. 

3«c.  3.  Ab  uaed  In  this  Act^ 

(a)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  business 
trust,  legal  representative,  or  any  organized 
group  of  persons. 

(b)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmlBslon,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  between  any 
State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

(c)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
Territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  "Employer''  Includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee  and 
Includes  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  does 
not  include  any  labor  organizations  (other 
than  when  acting  as  an  employer)  or  any- 
one acting  In  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent 
of  such  labor  organization. 

(e)  "Employee'  Includes  any  Individual 
employed  by  an  employer,  except  that  such 
term  shall  not,  for  the  purpoees  of  section 
3(u),  Include — 

(1)  any  Individual  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer engaged  In  agriculture  If  such  in- 
dividual is  the  parent,  spoiue,  child,  or 
other  member  of  the  employer's  Immediate 
family,  or 

(2)  any  Individual  who  U  employed  by 
an  employer  engaged  In  agriculture  If  such 
Individual  (A)  Is  employed  as  a  hand  har- 
vest laborer  and  Is  paid  on  a  piece  rate 
basis  In  an  operation  which  has  been,  and 
Lb  customarily  and  generally  recognized  as 
having  been,  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  in 
the  region  of  employment,  (B)  commutes 
dally  from  his  permanent  residence  to  the 
farm  on  which  he  Is  so  employed,  and  (C) 
has  been  employed  In  agriculture  lees  than 
thirteen  weeks  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

(f)  "Agriculture"  includes  farming  In  aU 
Its  branches  and  among  other  things  in- 
cludes the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the 
soil,  dairying,  the  production,  cultivation, 
growing,  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodities  (including 
commodities  defined  as  agrlcultxiral  com- 
modities In  section  lB(g)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  as  amended) ,  the  raising  of 
livestock,  bees,  tur-bearlng  animals,  or  poul- 
try, and  any  practices  (Including  any  for- 
estry or  lumbering  operations)  performed  by 
a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident  to  or 
in  conjunction  with  such  farming  opera- 
tions. Inoludlng  preparation  for  market,  de- 
livery to  storage  or  to  market  or  to  carriers 
for  transportation  to  market. 

(g)  "Employ"  includes  to  mffer  or  permit 
to  work. 

(b)  "Industry"  means  a  trade,  business, 
industry,  or  branch  thereof,  or  group  of  in- 
dustries, in  which  individuals  are  gainfully 
employed. 

(1)  "Qoods"  means  goods  (Including  «hipe 
and  marine  equipment) ,  wares,  products, 
conanoditieB,  merchandise,  or  articles  or  sub- 
jects of  commerce  of  any  character,  or  any 
part  or  Ingredient  thereof,  but  does  not  in- 
clude goods  after  their  delivery  into  the 
actual  physical  pooaession  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  thereof  other  than  a  jiroduoer, 
manufacturer,  or  processor  thereof. 

(J)  "Produced"  means  produced,  m&nufac- 
t\ired,  mined,  handled,  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner worked  on  In  any  State;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  an  employee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  if  such  employee  was  emidoyed 
in  producing,  manufacturing,  mining,  han- 
dling, transporting,  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner wxwklng  on  stioh  goods,  or  in  any  eloaely 


related  process  or  occupation  directly  essen- 
tial to  the  production  thereof,  in  any  Stat*, 
(k)  "Sale"  or  "sell"  Includes  any  sale,  ex- 
change, contract  to  sell,  consignment  for  sale, 
shipment  for  sale,  or  other  disposition. 

(1)  "Oppresaive  child  labor"  means  a  con- 
dition of  employment  vinder  which  (1) 
any  employee  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  is  employed  by  an  en4>loyer  (other 
than  a  parent  or  a  psnon  standing  in  place 
of  a  parent  employing  his  own  child  or  a 
child  in  his  custody  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  In  an  occupation  other  than 
manufacturing  or  Tr''"t"g  or  an  occupation 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  par- 
ticularly hazardous  for  the  employment  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years  or  detrimental  to  their  health 
or  well-being)  in  any  occupation,  or  (2) 
any  employee  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  eighteen  years  is  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer in  any  occupation  which  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  find  and  by  order  declare  to  be 
particularly  hazardous  for  the  employment 
ot  children  between  such  ages  or  detrimen- 
tal to  their  health  or  well-being;  but  op- 
pressive child  labor  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
exist  by  virtue  of  the  en^loyment  in  any 
occupation  of  any  person  with  respect  to 
whom  the  employer  shall  have  on  file  an 
unexpired  certificate  issued  and  held  pm-- 
suant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  cer- 
tifying that  such  person  Is  above  the  op- 
pressive child  labor  age.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  by  regulation  or  by  order  that  the 
employment  of  employees  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  in  occupations 
other  than  manufacturing  and  mining  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  constitute  oppressive  child 
labor  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  employment  is 
confined  to  periods  which  will  not  Interfere 
with  their  schooling  and  to  conditions  which 
will  not  interfere  with  their  health  and 
well-being. 

(m)  "Wage"  paid  to  any  employee  Includes 
the  reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  employer  of  furnishing  such 
employee  with  board,  lodging,  or  other  facili- 
ties, if  such  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities 
are  customarily  furnished  by  such  employer 
to  his  employees:  Provided,  That  the  cost 
of  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  shall  not 
be  Included  as  a  part  of  the  wage  paid  to  any 
employee  to  the  extent  it  Is  excluded  there- 
from under  the  terms  of  a  bona  fide  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  applicable  to  the 
particular  employee:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  determine  the 
fair  value  of  such  board,  lodging,  or  other 
facilities  for  defined  classes  of  employees  and 
in  defined  areas,  based  on  average  cost  to 
the  employer  or  to  groups  of  employers 
similarly  situated,  or  average  value  to  groups 
of  employees,  or  other  appropriate  measures 
of  fair  value.  Such  evaluations,  where  appli- 
cable and  pertinent,  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of 
actual  measure  of  cost  in  determining  the 
wage  paid  to  any  employee.  In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  such  employee  by  his  employer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  increased  on  account  of  tips 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  not  by  an  amount  In  excess  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an  employee 
who  (either  himself  or  acting  through  his 
representative)  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  actual  amount  of  tips 
received  by  him  was  less  than  the  amount 
determined  by  the  employer  as  the  amount 
by  which  the  wage  paid  him  was  deemed 
to  be  Increased  under  this  sentence,  the 
amount  paid  such  employee  by  his  employer 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  increased  by 
such  lesser  amount. 

(n)  "Resale"  shall  not  include  the  sale  of 
goods  to  be  used  lu  residential  or  farm  build- 
ing construction,  repair,  or  maintenance: 
Provided.  That  the  sale  is  recognized  as  a 
bona  fide  retail  sale  in  the  industry. 

(o)  Hours    Worked. — In    determining   for 


the  purposes  of  sections  6  and  7  the  hours 
for  which  an  employe  is  employed,  there 
shall  be  excluded  any  time  spent  in  chang- 
ing  clothes  or  washing  at  the  beginning  or 
end  uf  each  workday  which  was  excluded 
from  measured  working  time  during  the 
week  Involved  by  the  express  terms  of  or 
by  custom  or  practice  under  a  bona  fide  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  applicable  to 
the  particulEU-  employee. 

(p)  "American  vessel"  Includes  any  vessel 
which  is  documented  or  numbered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

(q)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(r)  "Enterprise"  means  the  related  activ- 
ities performed  (either  through  unified  op- 
eration or  common  control)  by  any  person  or 
persons  for  a  conunon  business  purpose,  and 
includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed in  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organiza- 
tional uiUts  including  departments  of  an  es- 
tablishment operated  through  leasing  ar- 
rangements, but  shall  not  Include  the 
related  activities  performed  for  such  enter- 
prise by  an  independent  contractor:  Pre- 
luded, That,  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
section, a  retail  or  service  establishment 
which  Is  under  independent  ownership  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  so  operated  or  con- 
trolled as  to  be  other  than  a  separate  and 
distinct  enterprise  by  reason  of  any  arrange- 
ment, which  includes,  but  Is  not  necessarily 
limited  to,  an  agreement  (1)  that  it  will  mi, 
or  sell  only,  certain  goods  specified  by  a  par- 
ticular manufacturer,  distributor,  or  adver- 
tiser, or  (2)  that  it  will  Join  with  other  such 
establishments  in  the  same  industry  for  th* 
piu^jose  of  collective  purchasing,  or  (3)  that 
it  will  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the 
goods  or  use  the  brand  name  of  a  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  or  advertiser  within  a 
specified  area,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  occupies  premises  leased  to  it  by  a  person 
who  also  leases  prenUses  to  other  retail  or 
service  establishments.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  activities  performed  by  any 
person  or  persons — 

(1)  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a 
hospital,  an  institution  primarily  engaged  in 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentaUy 
ill  or  defective  who  reside  on  the  premises  of 
such  institution,  a  school  for  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  or  gifted  children,  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school,  or  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  (regardless  of 
Whether  or  not  such  hospital,  institution,  or 
school  is  operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit) , 
or 

(2)  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a 
street,  subm'ban  or  Interurban  electric  rail- 
way, or  local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier,  if 
the  rates  and  services  of  such  railway  or  car- 
rier are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or 
local  agency  (regardless  of  whether  or  not 
such  railway  or  carrier  is  operated  for  profit 
or  not  for  profit) ,  or 

(3 )  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State, 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  activities  performed 
for  a  business  purpose. 

(s)  "Enterprise  eng;aged  in  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  oommerBe" 
means  an  enterprise  which  has  employees 
engaged  in  conunerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  including  empioyess 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods  that  have  been  moved  In  or  prodiiced 
for  commerce  by  any  person,  and  which — 

(1)  is  an  enterprise  whose  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done  is 
not  less  than  »260,000  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  levwl  which  are  separately 
stated); 

(2)  is  engaged  in  laundering,  cleaning,  or 
repairing  clothing  or  fabrics; 

(3)  is  engaged  In  the  business  of  construc- 
tion <»  reoonsrtxuctlon,  or  both;  or 

(4)  is  engaged  In  the  operation  of  a  hospi- 
tal, an  insUtutlon  primarily  engaged  in  the 
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ears  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentally  ill  or 
difsctlve  who  reside  on  the  pretnlses  of  such 
Uistltution,  a  school  for  mentally  or  physi- 
cally handicapped  or  gifted  children,  an  ele- 
mMstary  or  seoondary  school,  or  an  Instltu- 
tloo  of  higher  education  (regardless  of 
^ftietber  or  not  such  hoBpltal,  institution,  or 
iohool  Is  operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit ) . 
Such  term  also  includee  the  United  States 
dd  any  State,  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
gtate,  which  has  officers  or  employees  en- 
ggiged  in  conunerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  Any  establishment 
i»blch  has  as  its  only  regular  employees  the 
owner  thereof  or  the  parent,  spouse,  child, 
or  other  member  of  the  immediate  family  of 
fuoh  owner  shall  not  be  oonsldered  to  be  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  or  a  part  of 
inefa  an  enterprise,  and  the  sales  of  such 
establishment  shall  not  be  Included  for  the 
purpoee  of  determining  the  annual  gross 
TOltnne  of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the 
porpoee  of  this  subsection. 

(t)  "Tipped  employee"  means  any  em- 
ployee engaged  In  an  occupation  In  which  he 
customarily  and  regrularly  receives  more  than 
130  a  month  In  tips. 

(u)  "Man-day"  means  any  day  during 
which  an  employee  performs  any  agricultural 
labor  for  not  less  than  one  hour. 

(v)  "Elementary  school"  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  elementary 
education,  as  determined  under  State  law. 

(w)  "Secondary  school"  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  secondary 
education,  as  determined  under  State  law. 

ADMINISntATION 

8«c.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  Wage  and  Hour  Dlvl- 
slon  which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
Administrator,  to  be  known  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  (in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator") .  The 
Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5  at  the  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
■ervlce,  appoint  such  employees  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
duties  under  tMs  Act  and  shall  fix  their  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
c*  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Secretary 
may  establish  and  utilize  such  regional,  lo- 
cal, or  other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  servioes,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  needed.  Attorneys  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  may  appear  for 
and  repreeent  the  Secretary  in  any  litigation, 
but  all  such  litigation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  the  appointment,  selection,  classl- 
floatlon,  and  promotion  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Secretary,  no  political  test  or 
quallflcation  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration,  but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotioDs  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(c)  The  principal  office  of  the  Secretary 
•ball  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  he 
or  his  duly  authorized  representatives  may 
exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any  place. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually  in 
January  a  report  to  the  Congress  covering 
his  activities  for  the  preceding  year  and  In- 
cluding such  Information,  data,  and  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislation  in  con- 
nection «,-lih  the  matters  covered  by  this  Act 
•8  he  may  find  advisable.  Such  report  shall 
contain  an  evaluation  and  appraisal  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  minimum  wages  established 
by  this  Act,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  In  making  such  eval- 
uation and  appraisal,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  any  changes  which  may 
have  occurred  in  the  cost  of  living  and  In 


productivity  and  the  level  of  wages  in  manu- 
facturing, the  ability  of  employers  to  absorb 
wage  increases,  and  such  other  factors  as  he 
may  deem  pertinent. 

(e)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
or  upon  resolution  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, or  upon  application  of  the  representa- 
tive of  any  employee  organization  In  a  do- 
mestic Industry,  or  upon  application  of  any 
Intersted  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promptly  make  an 
investigation  and  make  a  report  thereon  not 
later  than  four  months  after  the  application 
Is  made  to  determine  whether  anv  product  is 
being  Imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  circumstances,  due  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  such  foreign  goods  were  pro- 
duced under  conditions  such  as  those  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (s)  of  section  2  of 
this  Act  which  are  causing  or  substantially 
contributing  to  Eerlous  impairment  or  threat 
of  Impairment  to  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  any  group  of  workers 
in  the  United  States  or  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  community  in  which  any  such 
group  of  workers  are  employed. 

(2)  In  the  course  of  any  such  investigation 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  hold  hear- 
ings, giving  reasonable  pubUc  notice  thereof, 
and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for 
interested  parties  to  be  present,  to  produce 
evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

(3)  Should  the  Secretary  find,  as  a  result 
of  the  Investigation  and  hearings,  that  an 
Imported  product  is  or  likely  will  be  sold  in 
competition  with  like  or  competitive  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States  imder  such 
circumstances,  he  shall  promptly  report  his 
finding  to  that  effect  to  the  President.  The 
Secretary  shall  inunedlately  make  public  his 
findings  and  report  to  the  President,  and 
shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register. 

(4)  Upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary containing  a  finding  that  an  Imported 
product  is  or  likely  will  be  sold  in  competi- 
tion with  like  or  competitive  goods  produced 
in  the  United  States  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  President  may  take  such  action 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  remove  such  im- 
pairment or  threat  of  Impairment,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  customs  treatment  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(f )  In  the  case  of  any  contract — 

(1)  which  is  for  the  manufacturing  or 
furnishing  of  materials,  supplies,  articles,  or 
equipment, 

(2)  which  is  an  amount  exceeding  $10,000, 

(3)  which  IB  to  be  performed  outside  any 
State,  but  is  for  goods,  supplies,  articles,  or 
equipment  to  be  used  within  a  State, 

(4)  to  which  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  any  terri- 
tory, or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party 
or  under  which  payment  Is  to  be  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  loans  or  grants  from, 
or  loans  instired  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof, 

such  contract  shall  require  (A)  all  persons 
employed  by  the  contractor  in  carrying  out 
the  contract  to  be  employed  on  terms  and 
conditions  which  are  not  substantially  less 
favorable  to  such  persons  than  those  which 
would  be  required  under  this  Act  if  the  con- 
tract were  to  be  performed  within  a  State, 
and  (B)  the  contractor  to  make  such  reports, 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  may  be  required  to  enable  the  con- 
tracting agency  (or  such  other  Federal  agen- 
cy as  the  President  may  designate)  to  insure 
that  the  contractor  complies  with  provisions 
of  the  contract  required  by  this  subsection, 
and  to  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  such  agency  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

SPECIAL  INDUSTBT  COMMrmXS  FOa  PUIBTO 
Rico  AND  THZ  VISOtN  ISLANDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  as  soon  as 
practicable  appoint  a  special  Industry  com- 


mittee to  recommend  the  minimum  rate  or 
rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  under  section  6  to 
employees  In  Puerto  Bioo  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  prrxluc- 
tion  of  goods  for  commerce  or  employed  in 
any  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or  the 
Secretary  may  appoint  separate  industry 
committees  to  recommend  the  minimum  rate 
or  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  under  section 
6  to  employees  therein  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  oom- 
meroe  or  employed  in  any  enterprise  engaged 
in  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  oommercf)  in  particular  industries.  An 
Industry  oommlttee  app>olnted  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  composed  of  resldenis 
of  such  Island  or  Islands  where  the  employees 
with  reepeot  to  whom  such  committee  was 
appointed  are  employed  and  residents  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  In  determining  the  minimum 
rate  or  rates  of  wages  to  l>e  paid,  and  in 
determining  elaselflcations,  such  Industry 
committees  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  8. 

(b)  An  Industry  committee  shall  be  ap- 
T>ointed  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
any  other  provisions  of  law  regarding  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States.  It  shall  Include  a 
number  of  disinterested  persons  represent- 
ing the  public,  one  of  whom  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  as  chairman,  a  like  number  of 
persons  representing  employees  in  the  In- 
dustry, and  a  like  number  representing  em- 
ployers In  the  Industry.  In  the  appointment 
of  the  p>«rBons  representing  each  group,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  geo- 
graphical regions  In  which  the  Industry  la 
carried  on. 

(c)  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  an  in- 
dustry committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
and  the  decision  of  the  committee  shall  re- 
quire a  vote  of  not  less  than  a  majority  of 
all  its  members.  Members  of  an  Industry 
committee  shall  receive  as  compensation,  for 
their  services  a  reasonable  per  diem,  which 
the  Secretary  shall  by  rules  and  regulations 
prescribe,  for  each  day  actually  spent  In  the 
work  of  the  committee,  and  shall  in  addition 
be  reimbursed  for  their  necessary  traveling 
and  other  expenses.  The  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish the  committee  with  adequate  legal, 
stenographic,  clerical,  and  other  assistance, 
and  shall  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  an  In- 
dustry committee  from  time  to  time  such 
data  as  he  may  have  avallaMe  on  the  matters 
referred  to  it.  and  shall  cause  to  be  brought 
before  It  In  connection  with  such  matters 
any  witnesses  whom  he  deems  material.  An 
industry  oommlttee  may  summon  other  wit- 
nesses or  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
additional  information  to  aid  It  in  Its 
deliberations. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 8  shall  not  apply  with  reqject  to  the 
minimum  wage  rate  of  any  employee  em- 
ployed in  Puerto  Rioo  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
(1)  by  an  establishment  which  is  a  hotel, 
motel,  or  reetaurant,  or  (2)  by  any  other  re- 
tail or  service  establishment  if  such  em- 
ployee Is  employed  primarily  In  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  offering  of  food  or 
beverages  for  human  consumption,  either  on 
the  premises,  or  by  such  services  as  catering, 
banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  serv- 
ice, to  the  public,  to  employees,  or  to  mem- 
bers or  guests  of  members  of  clubs.  The  mini- 
mum wage  rate  of  such  an  employee  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  sections  <J(a) , 
13,  and  I4of  this  Act. 

MINIMUM   WAOXS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  who  in  any  workweek  is  engaged  in 
conunerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  or  Is  employed  in  an  enterprise  en- 
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gaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  wages  at  the  following 
rates:  Effective  January  1.  1972.  not  less  than 
tl.80  an  hour  and  effective  January  1,  1973, 
not  less  than  (3.00  an  hour. 

(b)  In  lieu  of  the  wage  rate  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a) ,  every  employer  shall  pay  each 
of  his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  Is  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  or  Is  employed  in  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  wages  at 
the  following  rates; 

(1)  If  auch  employee  Is  a  home  worker  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  not  leas 
than  the  minimum  piece  rate  prescribed  by 
regulation  or  order;  or,  U  no  such  minimum 
piece  rate  Is  in  effect,  any  piece  rate  adopted 
by  such  employer  which  shall  yield,  to  the 
proportion  or  clans  of  employees  prescribed 
by  regulation  or  order,  not  less  than  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  hourly  wage  rate.  Such 
minimum  piece  rates  or  employer  piece  rates 
shall  be  commensurate  with,  and  shall  be 
paid  In  lieu  of,  the  minimum  hourly  wage 
rate  applicable  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary,  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative, shall  have  power  to  make  such 
regulations  or  orders  as  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  any  ol  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  Including  the  power  with- 
out limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing, 
to  define  any  operation  or  occupation  which 
Is  performed  by  such  home  wot^  employees 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  estab- 
lish minimum  piece  rates  for  any  operation 
or  occupation  so  defined;  to  prescribe  the 
method  and  procedtire  for  ascertaining  and 
promulgating  minimum  piece  rates;  to  pre- 
scribe standards  for  employer  piece  rates, 
Including  the  proportion  or  class  at  em- 
ployees who  shall  receive  not  lees  than  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  rate;  to  define  the 
term  "home  worker";  and  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  employers,  agents, 
contractors,  and  subcontractors  shall  cause 
goods  to  be  produced  by  home  workers. 

(2)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  not  less  than  the  applicable  rate 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  recommendations  of  a  special 
Industry  committee  or  committees  which  he 
shall  appoint  in  the  same  manner  and  pur- 
suant to  the  same  provisions  as  are  applica- 
ble to  the  special  Industry  committees  pro- 
vided for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
by  this  Act  as  amended  from  time  to  time. 
Each  such  committee  shall  have  the  same 
powers  and  duties  and  shall  apply  the  same 
standards  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  employees  em- 
ployed in  American  Samoa  as  pertain  to  spe- 
cial Industry  committees  established  under 
section  5  with  respect  to  employees  employed 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
minimum  wage  rate  thus  established  shall 
not  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(3)  If  such  employee  is  employed  as  a  sea- 
man on  an  American  vessel,  not  less  than 
the  rate  which  will  provide  to  the  employee, 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage  payment, 
wages  equal  to  compensation  at  the  hourly 
rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  for  all 
hours  during  such  period  when  he  was  actu- 
ally on  duty  (including  periods  aboard  ship 
when  the  employee  was  on  watch  or  was,  at 
the  direction  of  a  superior  officer,  performing 
work  or  standing  by,  but  not  Including  off- 
duty  periods  which  are  provided  pursuant  to 
the  employment  agreement) . 

(4)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, effective  August  1, 1971,  not  lees  than 
tl.SO  an  hour:  effective  January  1,  1072,  not 
less  than  $1.60  an  hour;  effective  January  1, 
1973,  not  lees  than  91.80  an  hour;  and  effec- 
tive January  1,  1974,  not  less  than  $2  an 
hour. 

(c)  (1)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  superseded  In  the  case  of  any  employee 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  only  for 
so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee  Is 


covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or  here- 
after issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  section  &. 

(21  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  who 
is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  and  to  whom 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sulwectlon  (a) 
would  otherwise  apply,  the  following  rates 
shall  apply: 

(A)  For  the  period  beginning  January  1, 

1972,  the  highest  rate  or  rates  in  effect  on  or 
before  such  date,  under  any  wage  order 
covering  such  employee.  Increased  by  $0.20. 

(B)  For  the  period  beginning  January  1. 

1973.  the  highest  rate  or  rates  (Including  any 
increase  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (A) )  In 
effect  on  or  before  such  date,  under  any  wage 
order  covering  such  employee,  increased  by 
$0.20. 

(d)  (1)  No  employer  hnvlng  employees 
subject  to  any  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
discriminate,  within  any  establishment  In 
which  such  employees  are  employed,  between 
employees  on  the  basis  of  sex  by  paying  wages 
to  employees  In  such  establishment  at  a  rate 
less  than  the  rate  at  which  he  pays  wages 
to  employees  of  the  opposite  sex  in  such  es- 
tablishment for  equal  work  on  jobs  the  per- 
formance of  which  requires  equal  skill,  effort, 
and  resjwnsiblllty,  and  which  are  performed 
xinder  similar  working  conditions,  except 
where  such  payment  Is  made  pursuant  to  (1) 
a  seniority  system:  (11)  a  merit  system:  (ill) 
a  system  which  measures  earnings  by  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  production;  or  (Iv)  a  dif- 
ferential based  on  any  other  factor  other 
than  sex:  Provided.  That  an  employer  who 
is  paying  a  wage  rate  differential  In  violation 
of  this  subsection  shall  not.  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any  employee. 

(2)  Ko  labor  organization,  or  Its  agents, 
representing  employees  of  an  employer  hav- 
ing employees  subject  to  any  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
such  an  employer  to  discriminate  against  an 
employee  In  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  administration  and 
enforcement,  any  amounts  owing  to  any  em- 
ployee which  have  been  withheld  in  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
comptensatlon  under  this  Act. 

(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"labor  organization"  means  any  organization 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  rep- 
resentation committee  or  plan,  in  which  em- 
ployees participate  and  which  exists  for  the 
piirpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with 
employers  concerning  grievances,  labor  dis- 
putes, wages,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  conditions  of  work. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections  (a) 
(1)  and  (f)  thereof),  every  employer  pro- 
viding any  contract  services  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  or  any  subcom- 
tract  thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  whose  rate  of  i>ay  Is  not  governed 
by  the  Service  CJontract  Act  of  1965  (41  U.8.C. 
361-357)  or  to  whom  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  is  not  applicable,  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  the  rates  provided  for  In  such  sub- 
section. 

UAZIMT7M    HOtJBS 

S«c.  7.  (a)  (c)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  no  employer  shall  em- 
ploy any  of  his  employees  who  In  any  work- 
week Is  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or  Is  em- 
ployed In  an  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty  hours  un- 
less such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  his  employment  In  excess  of  the  hours 
above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
Is  employed. 

(b)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any 
employee  for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  that 


specified  In  such  subsection  without  paying 
the  compensation  for  overtime  employment 
prescribed  therein  If  such  employee  Is  so 
employed — 

(1)  In  pursuance  of  an  agreement,  made 
as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining  by  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  certified  as  bona  fide 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
provides  that  no  employee  shall  be  employed 
more  than  one  thousand  and  forty  hours 
during  any  period  of  twenty-six  consecutive 
weeks,  or 

(2)  m  pursuance  of  an  agreement,  made  as 
a  result  of  collective  bargaining  by  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  certified  as  bona  fide 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  which 
provides  that  during  a  specified  period  of 
fifty-two  consecutive  weeks  the  employee 
shall  be  employed  not  more  than  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  smd  forty  hours  and  shall 
be  guaranteed  not  less  than  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  hours  (or  not  less 
than  forty-six  weeks  at  the  normal  number 
of  hours  worked  per  week,  but  not  less  than 
thirty  hours  per  week)  and  not  more  than 
two  thousand  and  eighty  hoiu-s  of  employ- 
ment for  which  he  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  all  hours  guaranteed  or  worked  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  applicable  under 
the  agreement  to  the  work  performed  and 
for  all  hours  In  excess  of  the  guaranty  which 
are  also  in  excess  of  the  maximum  workweek 
applicable  to  such  employee  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  two  thousand  and  eighty  in  such 
period  at  rates  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is 
employed;  or 

(3)  by  an  Independently  owned  and  con- 
trolled local  enterprise  (Including  an  enter- 
prise with  more  than  one  bulk  storage  estab- 
lishment) engaged  In  the  wholesale  or  bulk 
distribution  of  petrolemn  products  If — 

(A)  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of 
such  enterprise  Is  less  than  $1,000,000  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes, 

(B)  more  than  75  per  centum  of  such  en- 
terprise's annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  is 
made  within  the  State  In  which  such  enter- 
prise is  located,  and 

(C)  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise Is  to  cu.^tomers  who  are  engaged  In  the 
bulk  distribution  of  such  products  for  re- 
sale. 

and  such  employee  receives  compensation  for 
employment  In  excess  of  forty  hours  In  any 
workweek  at  a  rate  not  les.s  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  minimum  wage  rate  ap- 
plicable to  him  under  section  6. 
and  if  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  employment  In  excess  of  twelve  hours  m 
any  workday,  or  for  employment  in  excess  of 
fifty-six  hours  In  any  workweeK.  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed. 

(c)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  seven  workweeks  In  the  aggregate  In 
any  calendar  year,  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  any  em- 
ployee (not  otherwise  exempted  from  such 
subsection  by  subsection  (1)  or  section  13 
(a)(1))  in  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
If— 

(1)  such  employee  is  employed  in  a  bona 
fide  sales  capacity  or  as  a  manager  of  such 
establishment; 

(2)  such  employee's  regvUar  rate  of  pay  is 
not  less  than  twice  the  wage  rate  In  effect 
under  section  6(a) ;  and 

(3)  for  employment  in  such  establishment 
In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any  work- 
week dturlng  such  period  or  periods,  such 
employee  receives  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed  in  such 
establishment. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section  the  "regular 
rate"  at  which  an  employee  Is  employed  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  all  remuneration  for 
employment  paid  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
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employee,  but  shall  not  be  deemed  to  in- 

eludfr— 

(1)  sums  paid  as  gifts;  payments  in  the 
nature  of  gifts  made  at  Christmas  time  or  on 
other  special  occasions,  as  a  reward  for  serv- 
ice, the  amoimts  of  which  are  not  measured 
by  or  dependent  on  hours  worked,  produc- 
tion, or  efficiency; 

(2)  payments  made  for  occasional  periods 
when  no  work  Is  performed  due  to  vacation, 
holiday,  illness,  failure  of  the  employer  to 
provide  sufficient  work,  or  other  similar 
cause;  reasonable  payments  for  traveling  ex- 
penses, or  other  expenses.  Incurred  by  an  em- 
ployee in  the  furtherance  of  bis  employer's 
interests  and  properly  reimbursable  by  the 
employer;  and  other  similar  payments  to  an 
employee  which  are  not  made  as  compensa- 
tion for  his  hours  of  emplo3mient; 

(3)  sums  paid  in  recognition  of  services 
performed  during  a  given  period  If  either,  (a) 
both  the  fact  that  payment  is  to  be  made  and 
the  amount  of  the  payment  are  determined 
at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  employer  at  or 
near  the  end  of  the  period  and  not  pursuant 
to  any  prior  contract,  agreement,  cr  promise 
causing  the  employee  to  expect  such  pay- 
ments regularly;  or  (b)  the  payments  are 
made  pursuant  to  a  bona  fide  profit-shar- 
ing plan  or  trust  or  bona  fide  thrift  or  sav- 
ings plan,  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Secretary  set  forth  In  appropriate  regulation 
which  he  shall  Issue,  having  due  regard 
among  other  relevant  factors,  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  amounts  paid  to  the  employee 
are  determined  without  regard  to  hours  of 
work,  production,  or  efficiency;  or  (c)  the 
payments  are  talent  fees  (as  such  talent  fees 
are  defined  and  delimited  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  paid  to  performers,  includ- 
ing announcers,  on  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  contributions  Irrevocably  made  by  an 
employer  to  a  trustee  or  third  person  pur- 
suant to  a  bona  fide  plan  for  providing  old- 
age,  retirement,  life,  accident,  or  health  In- 
surance or  similar  benefits  for  employees; 

(6)  extra  compensation  provided  by  a 
premium  rate  paid  for  certain  hours  worked 
by  the  employee  in  any  day  or  workweek 
because  such  hours  are  hours  worked  In  ex- 
cess of  eight  In  a  day  or  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a)  or  in  excess  of 
the  employee's  normal  working  hours  or 
regular  working  hours,  as  the  case  may  be; 

(8)  extra  compensation  provided  by  a  pre- 
mium rate  paid  for  work  by  the  employee  on 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  or  regular  days 
of  rest,  or  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the 
workweek,  where  such  premium  rate  is  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  rate 
esUbllshed  in  good  faith  for  like  work  per- 
formed In  non-overtime  hours  on  other  days; 
or 

(7)  extra  compensation  provided  by  a 
premium  rate  paid  to  the  employee.  In  pur- 
suance of  an  applicable  employment  con- 
tract or  collective-bargaining  agreement, 
for  work  outside  of  the  hours  established 
in  good  faith  by  the  contract  or  agreement 
M  the  basic,  normal,  or  regular  workday 
(not  exceeding  eight  hours)  or  workweek 
(not  exceeding  the  maximum  workweek  ap- 
plicable to  such  employee  under  subsec- 
tion (a)),  where  such  premium  rate  Is  not 
less  than  one  and  one-hsdf  times  the  rate 
established  In  good  faith  by  the  contract  or 
agreement  for  like  work  performed  during 
such  workday  or  workweek. 

(e)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any 
employee  for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  the 
maximtun  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subsection  (a)  If  such  em- 
ployee is  employed  piusuant  to  a  bona  flde 
Individual  contract,  or  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  made  as  a  result  of  colleotlTe 
bargaining  by  representatives  of  employees, 
If  the  duties  of  such  employee  necessitate 
Inegular  hours  of  work,  and  the  contract 
or  agreement   (l)    specifies  a  regular  rate 


of  pay  of  not  less  than  the  minimum  hour- 
ly rate  provided  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  0  (whichever  may  be  applicable) 
and  compensation  at  not  lees  than  one  and 
one-half  times  such  rate  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  such  maximum  work- 
week, and  (3)  provldee  a  weekly  guaranty 
of  pay  for  not  more  than  sixty  hours  based 
on  the  rates  so  speelfled. 

(f )  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any 
employee  for  a  workweek  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  suOb  subsection  If,  punuant 
to  an  agreement  or  understanding  arrived 
at  between  the  employer  and  the  employee 
before  performance  of  the  work,  the  amount 
paid  to  the  employee  for  the  number  of 
hours  worked  by  him  in  such  workweek  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  workweek  applicable 
to  such  employee  under  such  subeectlon — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  employed 
at  piece  rates,  is  computed  at  piece  rates  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  bona 
fide  piece  rates  applicable  to  the  same  work 
when  p>erformed  during  nonovertlme  hours; 
or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  performing 
two  or  more  kinds  of  work  for  which  different 
hourly  or  piece  rates  have  been  established. 
Is  computed  at  rates  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  such  bona  fide  rates  appli- 
cable to  the  same  work  when  performed  dur- 
ing nonovertlme  hours;  or 

(3)  is  computed  at  a  rate  not  leas  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  rate  established  by 
such  agreement  or  understanding  as  the  basic 
rate  to  be  used  in  computing  overtime  com- 
pensation thereunder:  Provided,  That  the 
rate  so  established  shall  be  authMlzed  by 
regulation  by  the  Secretary  as  being  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  the  employee,  exclusive  of  over- 
time premiums,  in  the  particular  work  over 
a  representative  period  of  time; 

and  if  (1)  the  employee's  average  hourly 
earnings  for  the  workweek  exclusive  of  pay- 
ments described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(7)  of  subsection  (d)  are  not  less  than  the 
minimum  hourly  rate  required  by  applicable 
law,  and  (11)  extra  overtime  compensation  Is 
properiy  computed  and  paid  on  other  forms 
of  additional  pay  required  to  be  included  in 
computing  the  regular  rate. 

(g)  Extra  compensation  paid  as  described 
in  paragraph  (S),  (6),  and  (7)  of  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  creditable  toward  overtime  com- 
pensation payable  pursuant  to  this  section. 

'h)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any 
employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
for  a  workweek  in  excess  of  the  applicable 
workweek  specified  therein,  if  ( 1 )  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  of  such  employee  is  in  excess  of 
one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum  hourly 
rate  applicable  to  him  under  section  6,  and 
(2)  more  than  half  his  compensation  for  a 
representative  period  (not  less  than  one 
'month)  represents  commissions  on  goods  or 
services.  In  determining  the  proportion  of 
compensation  representing  commissions,  all 
earnings  resulting  from  the  application  of  a 
bona  flde  commission  rate  shall  be  deemed 
commissions  on  goods  or  services  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  computed  commissions 
exceed  the  draw  or  guarantee. 

(1)  No  employer  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  a  hospital  or  an  establishment  which  is  an 
Institution  (other  than  a  hospital)  primarily 
engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  or 
the  mentally  HI  or  defective  who  reside  on 
the  premises  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated 
subsection  (a)  If,  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
or  understanding  arrived  at  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  before  performance 
of  the  work,  a  work  period  of  fourteen  con- 
secutive days  is  accepted  In  lieu  of  the  work- 
week of  seven  consecutive  days  for  purposes 
of  overtime  computation  and  If,  for  his  em- 
ployment In  excess  of  eight  hours  In  any 
workday  and  in  excess  of  eighty  hours  In 
such  fourteen-day  period  the  employee  re- 


ceives compensation  at  a  rate  not  leas  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  Is  employed. 

WACK   OBDERS   IN    PUISTO   RICO   AND   THE   VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  policy  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  Industries  or  enterprises  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce Is  to  reach  as  rapidly  as  Is  economi- 
cally feasible  without  substantially  curtall- 
lug  employment  the  objective  of  the  wilnl- 
mum  wage  prescribed  in  section  6(a)  in  each 
such  industry.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  convene  an  industry  committee  or 
committees,  appointed  purstiant  to  section  6, 
and  any  such  Industry  committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  recommend  the  minimum  rate 
or  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  under  section  6 
by  employers  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  or  in  any 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  in  any 
such  Industry  or  classifications  therein. 
Minimum  rates  of  wages  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  which  are  not 
equal  to  the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  such  a  committee  once  during 
each  biennial  period,  beginning  with  the 
biennial  period  commencing  July  1.  1958,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary,  In  his  discretion, 
may  order  an  additional  review  during  any 
such  biennial  period. 

( b )  Upon  the  convening  of  any  such  indus- 
try committee,  the  Secretary  shall  refer  to  It 
the  question  of  the  minimum  wage  rate  or 
rates  to  be  fixed  for  such  industry.  The  In- 
dustry committee  shall  investigate  condi- 
tions in  the  industry  and  the  committee,  or 
any  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
after  due  notice  hear  such  witnesses  and  re- 
ceive such  evidence  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  enable  the  committee  to  per- 
form Its  duties  and  functions  under  this 
Act.  The  committee  shall  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  the  highest  minimum  wage  rates 
for  the  Industry  which  It  determines,  having 
due  regard  to  economic  and  competitive  con- 
ditions, will  not  substantially  ctirtail  em- 
ployment in  the  industry,  and  will  not  give 
any  Industry  in  Puerto  Rico  or  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  a  competitive  advantage  over  any 
industry  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(c)  The  Industry  committee  shall  recom- 
mend such  reasonable  classifications  within 
any  Industry  as  It  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  fixing  for  each  clas- 
sification within  such  indtistry  the  highest 
minimum  wage  rate  (not  in  excess  of  that 
prescribed  in  section  6(a)  which  (1)  will  not 
substantially  curtail  employment  in  such 
classification  and  (2)  will  not  give  a  com- 
petitive advantage  to  any  group  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  shall  recommend  for  each  classi- 
fication In  the  Industry  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rate  at  which  the  committee  de- 
termines will  not  substantially  curtail  em- 
ployment In  such  classification.  In  deter- 
mining whether  such  classifications  should 
be  made  In  any  Industry,  in  making  such 
classifications,  and  In  determining  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  for  such  classifications, 
no  classifications  shall  be  made,  and  no  mini- 
mum wage  rate  shall  be  fixed,  solely  on  a 
regional  basis,  but  the  industry  committee 
shHl!  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  following: 

( 1 )  competitive  conditions  as  affected  by 
transportation,  living,  and  production  costs; 

(2)  the  wages  established  for  work  of  like 
or  comparable  character  by  collective  labor 
agreements  negotiated  between  employers 
and  employees  by  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing:  and 

(3)  the  wages  paid  for  work  of  like  or  com- 
parable character  by  employers  who  volun- 
tarily maintain  minimum  wage  standards  in 
the  Industry. 
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No  classification  shall  be  made  under  thla 
section  on  the  baals  of  age  or  sex. 

(d )  The  indiistry  committee  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  report  containing  its  findings 
of  fact  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  matters  referred  to  It.  Upon  the  filing 
of  such  report,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
such  recommendations  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  shall  provide  by  order  that  the 
recommendations  contalneKl  In  such  report 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  16 
days  after  the  date  of  such  publication. 

(e)  Orders  Issued  under  this  section  shall 
define  the  Industries  and  classifications 
therein  to  which  they  are  to  apply,  and  shall 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  orders,  to  prevent  the  cir- 
cumvention or  evasion  thereof,  and  to  safe- 
guard the  minimum  wage  rates  established 
therein. 

(f)  Due  notice  of  any  hetirlng  provided 
for  m  this  section  shall  be  given  by  pubU- 
catlon  in  the  Federal  Register  and  by  such 
other  means  as  the  Secrertary  deems  reason- 
ably calcinated  to  give  general  notice  to  in- 
terested persons. 

ATTENDANCE    OF    WTTSXKaXB 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or 
Investigation  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
pro  visions  of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produo- 
tlon  of  books,  papers,  and  docimients)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Oommlsslon  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1914,  aa  amended  (U.8.C.,  19S4 
edition.  tlUe  18,  sees.  49  and  BO),  are  hereby 
made  appUcable  to  the  jvurtsdlctlon.  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Indus- 
try occnmlttees. 

COITHT  BSVIKW 

Bmc.  10.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  section  8 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  far  any  dr- 
oult  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  the  United 
States  Ootirt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  flUng  In  such  court,  within  60 
days  after  the  entry  of  siioh  order  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in 
part.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith 
be  transmitted  by  the  cleric  of  the  court  to 
the  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  In- 
dustry conunlttee  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  entered,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3113  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  such  court 
shall  have  excltislve  jurisdiction  to  affirm, 
nuxiify,  or  set  adde  siich  order  in  whole  or 
In  part  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  peti- 
tioner. The  review  by  the  court  shall  be 
Umlted  to  questions  of  law.  and  findings  of 
faot  by  such  Industry  oonunlttee  when  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  shall  be  con- 
clusive. No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless 
such  objection  shall  have  been  urged  before 
suoh  Industry  committee  or  unless  there 
were  reasonable  grrounds  for  failure  so  to  do. 
If  application  is  made  to  the  court  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and  It  Is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coiirt  that  such 
additional  evidence  may  materially  affect  the 
result  of  the  proceeding  and  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceedings  before  such 
indiistry  committee,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before 
an  industry  committee  and  to  be  adduced 
upon  the  hearing  In  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  proper.  Such  Industry  committee 
may  modify  the  Initial  findings  by  reason  of 
the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  shall 
file  with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings which  if  supported  by  stihatantlal  evi- 
dence shaU  be  conclusive,  and  shall  also  file 
Its  reoommendatlon,  if  any,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  the  original  order. 


The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall 
be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1364 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  not.  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Secretary's  order.  The  court  shall  not 
grant  any  stay  of  the  order  unless  the  per- 
son complaining  of  such  order  shall  file 
In  court  an  undertaking  with  a  surety  or 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  court  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  employees  affected  by  the  order. 
In  the  event  suoh  order  Is  affirmed,  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  compensation  such 
employees  are  entitled  to  receive  under  the 
order  exceeds  the  compensation  they  actually 
receive  while  such  stay  Is  In  effect. 

INVKSrniATIONS,    INSPECTlONa,    RKCOBOS,    AND 
HOMZWORK     KKOTTLATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representatives  may  Investigate  and  gather 
data  regarding  the  wages,  hovirs,  and  other 
conditions  and  practices  of  employment  In 
any  Industry  subject  to  this  Act,  and  may 
enter  and  inspect  such  places  and  suoh 
records  (and  make  such  transcrtptlons 
thereof),  question  such  wnployees,  and  in- 
vestigate such  facts,  conditions,  practices,  or 
matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  determine  whether  any  person 
has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
which  may  aid  m  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Except  as  provided 
m  section  13  and  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilise  the  bu- 
reaus and  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  all  the  investigations  and  Inspec- 
tions necessary  under  this  section.  Except  as 
provided  in  section  13.  the  Secretary  shall 
bring  all  actions  under  section  17  to  re- 
strain violations  of  this  Act. 

(b)  With  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
State  agencies  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  State  labor  laws,  the  Secretary  may. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions 
and  duties  under  this  Act,  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  State  and  local  agencies  and  their 
employees  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  may  reimburse  such  State 
and  local  agencies  and  their  employees  for 
services  rendered  for  such  purposes. 

(c)  Every  employer  subject  to  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  of  any  order  Issued  under 
this  Act  shall  make,  keep,  and  preserve  such 
records  of  the  persons  employed  by  him  and 
of  the  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  and 
practices  of  employment  maintained  by  him. 
and  shall  preserve  such  records  for  such 
periods  of  time,  and  shall  make  such  reports 
therefrom  to  the  Secretary  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  or  order  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  or  orders 
thereunder. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  regulations  and  orders  regulating,  re- 
stricting, or  prohibiting  Industrial  homework 
as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent 
the  clrctmiventlon  or  evasion  of  and  to  safe- 
guard the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  In 
this  Act.  and  all  existing  regulations  or  orders 
of  the  Administrator  relating  to  Industrial 
homework  are  hereby  continued  m  full  force 
and  effect. 

CHnj>  UIBOB  paovisioKS 
Sec.  13.  (a)  No  producer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  In 
commerce  any  goods  produced  in  an  estab- 
lishment situated  In  the  United  States  In 
or  about  which  within  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  removal  of  such  goods  therefrom  any 
oppressive  child  labor  has  been  employed: 
Provided,  That  any  such  shipment  or  de- 
livery for  shipment  of  such  goods  by  a  pur- 
chaser who  acquired  them  in  good  faith  In 
relianoe  on  written  assurance  from  the  pro- 
ducer, manufacturer,  or  dealer  that  the  goods 
were  produced  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Motion,  and  who  acquired 


such  goods  for  value  without  notice  of  any 
such  violation,  shall  not  be  deemed  proiilblted 
by  this  subsection:  And  prtytHded  further. 
That  a  proeecutlon  and  conviction  of  a 
defendant  for  the  shipment  or  delivery  for 
shipment  of  any  goods  under  the  conditions 
herein  prohibited  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  fur- 
ther prosecution  against  the  same  defendant 
lor  shipments  or  deliveries  for  shipment  of 
any  such  goods  before  the  beginning  of  said 
prosecution. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  or  any  of  his  authorized 
representatives,  shaU  make  all  Investigations 
and  Inspections  under  section  11(a)  with 
resjject  to  the  employment  of  minors,  and, 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General ,  shall  bring  all  actions  un- 
der section  17  to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice 
which  Is  unlawftil  by  reason  of  the  existence 
of  oppressive  child  labor,  and  shall  adminis- 
ter all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  relating 
to  oppressive  child  labor. 

(c)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  oppres- 
sive child  labor  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  or  in  any 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  6 
(other  than  section  6(d)  In  the  case  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection)  and  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

(1)  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  or  professional  ca- 
pacity (Including  any  employee  employed  In 
the  capacity  of  Eu;ademlo  administrative  per- 
sonnel or  teacher  In  elementary  or  secondary 
schools),  or  In  the  capacity  of  outside  sales- 
man (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  de- 
Hmlted  from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  6 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  administrative  procedure),  except  that  an 
employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide  executive 
or  administrative  capacity  because  of  the 
number  of  hours  In  his  workweek  which  he 
devotes  to  activities  not  directly  or  closely 
related  to  the  performance  of  executive  or 
administrative  activities,  If  leae  than  40  per 
centum  of  his  hours  worked  In  the  workweek 
are  devoted  to  such  activities^ ;  or 

(3)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  (except  an  estab- 
lishment or  employee  engaged  in  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics  or 
an  eartablLshment  engaged  In  the  operation  of 
a  hospital.  Institution,  or  school  described 
in  section  3(8)  (4)).  If  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
lishment Is  located,  and  such  establishment 
is  not  in  an  enterprise  described  in  section 
3(s)  or  such  establishment  has  an  annual 
dollar  volvune  of  sales  which  Is  less  than 
$360,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  re- 
tall  level  which  are  separately  stated).  A 
"retail  or  service  establishment"  shall  mean 
an  establishment  76  per  centum  of  whose 
annual  dollar  vtdume  of  sales  of  goods  or 
services  (or  of  both)  Is  not  for  resale  and  Is 
recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  In  the 
particular  industry;  or 

(3)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  la  an  amusement  or  recrea- 
tional establishment.  If  (A)  It  does  not  op- 
erate for  more  than  seven  months  In  any 
calendar  yew.  or  (B)  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Its  average  receipts  for  any 
six  months  of  such  year  were  not  more  than 
33  Vj  per  centum  of  Its  average  receipts  for 
the  other  six  months  of  such  year;  or 

(4)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  qualifies  as  an  exempt  retail 
establishment  under  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  Is  recognized  as  a  retail  estab- 
lishment In  the  particular  Industry  notwith- 
standing that  such  establishment  makes  or 
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pfooeeees  at  the  retail  establishment  the 
goods  that  It  sells :  Provided,  That  more  than 
g6  per  centum  of  such  establishment's  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  so  made 
or  processed  Is  made  within  the  State  In 
which  the  establishment  Is  located;  or 

(6)  any  employee  en^loyed  In  the  catch- 
ing, taking,  propagating,  harvesting,  culti- 
vating, or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shell- 
flgh,  Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
or  In  the  first  processing,  canning  or  packing 
8uch  marine  products  at  sea  as  an  incident 
to,  or  In  conjunction  with,  such  fishing  op- 
erations, including  the  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  work  and  loading  and  unloading 
vlien  performed  by  any  such  employee;  or 

(6)  any  employee  employed  In  agriculture 
(A)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer who  did  not,  during  any  calendar 
quarter  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
use  more  than  five  hundred  man-days  of 
agricultural  labor,  (B)  If  such  employee  is 
the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other  member  of 
his  employer's  immediate  family,  (C)  If  such 
employee  (l)  Is  employed  as  a  hand  harvest 
laborer  and  Is  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  In 
an  operation  which  has  been,  and  Is  ctis- 
tomarlly  and  generally  recognized  as  having 
been,  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  In  the  region 
of  employment,  (U)  commutes  dally  from 
his  permanent  residence  to  the  farm  on  which 
be  Is  BO  employed,  and  (111)  has  been  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  less  than  thirteen  weeks 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  (D)  If 
fuch  employee  (other  than  an  employee  de- 
scribed In  clause  (C)  of  this  subsection)  (1) 
is  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  hand  harvest  laborer,  is  paid  on 
a  piece  rate  basis  in  an  operation  which  has 
been,  and  Is  customarily  and  generally  rec- 
ognized as  having  been,  paid  on  a  piece  rate 
basis  in  the  region  of  employment.  (11)  Is 
employed  on  the  same  farm  as  his  parent  or 
person  standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent, 
and  (ill)  Is  paid  at  the  same  piece  rate  as 
employees  over  age  sixteen  are  paid  on  the 
same  farm,  or  (E)  If  such  employee  is  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  range  production  of 
livestock;  or 

(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that  such 
employee  is  exempted  by  regulations,  order, 
or  certificate  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under 
section  14;  or 

(8)  any  employee  employed  In  connection 
with  the  publication  of  any  weekly,  semi- 
weekly,  or  dally  newspaper  with  a  circula- 
tion of  less  than  toxa  thousand  the  major 
part  of  which  circulation  Is  within  the  coun- 
ty where  published  or  counties  contiguous 
thereto;  or 

(9)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  Is  a  motion  picture  theater; 
or 

(10)  any  switchboard  operator  employed 
by  an  Independently  ovmed  public  telephone 
company  which  has  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  stations;  or 

(11)  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  retail 
or  service  establishment  which  qualifies  as 
an  exempt  retail  or  service  establishment 
under  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections  6 
and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged  In 
hAnrtllng  telegraphic  messages  for  the  public 
under  an  agency  or  contract  arrangement 
with  a  telegraph  company  where  the  tele- 
graph message  revenue  of  such  agency  does 
not  exceed  $600  a  month;  or 

(12)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman 
on  a  vessel  other  than  an  American  vessel; 
or 

(13)  any  employee  employed  in  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cr\ilslng.  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  raUroad,  or  other  trans- 
portation terminal,  If  the  number  of  em- 
ployees employed  by  his  employer  in  such 
forestry  or  lumbering  operations  does  not 
exceed  eight;  or 

(14)  any  agricultural  employee  employed 


in  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  who  is  engaged  In  the  proc- 
essing (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  drying, 
curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulklng,  sort- 
ing, grading,  aging,  and  baling)  of  such  to- 
bacco, prior  to  the  stemming  process,  for 
use  as  cifrar  wrapper  tobacco. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

(1)  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  power  to 
establish  qualifications  and  maximum  hours 
of  service  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935;   or 

(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  or 

(3)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  H  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act;  or 

(4)  any  individual  employed  as  an  outside 
buyer  of  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  or  milk,  in 
their  raw  or  natural  state;  or 

(5)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman; 
or 

(6)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  Is  a  hotel,  motel,  or  restau- 
rant; or 

(7)  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by  a 
radio  or  television  station  the  major  studio 
of  which  Is  located  (A)  In  a  city  or  town 
of  one  hundred  thousand  population  or  lees, 
according  to  the  latest  available  decennial 
census  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  except  where  such  city  or  town 
Is  part  of  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  as  defined  and  designated  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  which  has  a  to- 
tal population  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  or  (B)  In  a  city  or  town  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  population  or  less,  which  is 
part  of  such  an  area  but  is  at  least  40  airline 
miles  from  the  principal  city  in  such  area; 
or 

(8)  any  salesman,  partsman,  or  mechanic 
primarily  engaged  in  selling  or  servicing 
automobiles,  trailers,  trucks,  farm  imple- 
ments, or  aircraft  If  employed  by  a  non- 
manufacturing  establishment  primarily  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  selling  such  vehicles 
to  ultimate  purchasers;  or 

(9)  any  employee  employed  as  a  driver  or 
driver's  helper  making  local  deliveries,  who 
is  oompensated  for  such  employment  on  the 
basis  of  trip  rates,  or  other  delivery  payment 
plan.  If  the  Secretary  shall  find  that  such 
plan  has  the  general  piupoee  and  effect  of 
reducing  hours  worked  by  such  employees  to, 
or  below,  the  maximum  workweek  applicable 
to  them  under  section  7(a) ;  or 

(10)  any  emjrioyee  employed  In  agriculture 
or  In  connection  with  the  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or 
waterways,  not  ovwied  or  operated  for  profit, 
or  operated  on  a  sharecrop  basts,  and  which 
are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and  storing  of 
water  for  agricultural  purposes;   or 

(11)  any  employee  with  respect  to  his  em- 
ployment In  agriculture  by  a  farmer,  not- 
withstanding other  employment  of  such  em- 
ployee in  connection  with  llveetock  auction 
operations  In  which  such  farmer  Is  engaged 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  raising  of  livestock, 
either  on  his  own  account  or  in  conjuctlon 
with  other  farmers.  If  such  employee  (A)  is 
primarily  employed  during  his  workweek  In 
agriculture  by  such  farmer,  and  (B)  Is  paid 
for  his  employment  In  connection  with  such 
livestock  auction  operations  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  that  prescribed  by  section  6(a) ; 
or 

(12)  any  employee  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) by  an  establishment  oonunonly  recog- 
nized as  a  cotmtry  elevator,  including  such 
an  establishment  which  sells  products  and 
services  used  in  the  operation  of  a  farm.  If 
no  more  than  five  employees  are  employed 
In  the  establishment  In  such  operations;  or 

(13)  any  employee  engaged  In  ginning  of 
cotton  for  market,  in  any  place  of  employ- 


n^nt  located  in  a  county  where  cotton  is 
grown  In  conunerdal  quantities;  or 

(14)  any  employee  engaged  (A)  in  the 
transportation  and  preparation  for  transpor- 
tation of  fruits  or  vegetables,  whether  or  not 
performed  by  the  farmer,  from  the  farm  to 
a  place  of  first  processing  or  first  marketing 
within  the  same  State,  or  (B)  In  transporta- 
tion, whether  or  not  performed  by  the  farm- 
er, between  the  farm  and  any  point  within 
the  same  State  of  persons  employed  or  to  be 
employed  In  the  harvesting  of  fruits  or  vege- 
tables; or 

(16)  any  driver  employed  by  an  employer 
engaged  In  the  business  of  operating  taxi- 
cabs;  or 

(16)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  who  Is  employed  prinoarlly 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  or  offer- 
ing of  food  or  beverages  for  human  consump- 
tion, either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such  serv- 
ices as  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb 
or  counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  employees, 
or  to  members  or  guests  of  members  of  clubs. 

(c)(1)  Exc^t  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  provisions  of  section  13  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  employee  employed  In  agriculture  outside 
of  school  hours  for  the  school  district  where 
such  employee  Is  living  while  he  Is  so  em- 
ployed. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  13  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  apply  to  an  employee  below 
the  age  of  sixteen  employed  In  agriculture 
In  an  occupation  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  and  declares  to  be  particularly  hazard- 
ous for  the  employment  of  children  below 
the  age  of  sixteen,  except  where  such  em- 
ployee is  employed  by  his  parent  or  by  a  per- 
son standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent  on 
a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  suoh  parent  or 
person. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  13  relating 
to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  child 
employed  as  an  actor  or  performer  In  motion 
pictures  or  theatrical  productions,  or  in  radio 
or  television  productions. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  6,  7,  and  13 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  employee 
engaged  In  the  delivery  of  newspi^ers  to  the 
consumer  or  to  any  homeworker  engaged  in 
the  making  of  wreaths  composed  principally 
of  natural  holly,  pine,  cedar,  or  other  ever- 
greens (Including  the  harvesting  of  the  ever- 
greens or  other  forest  products  used  In  mak- 
ing such  wreaths) . 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  employees  for  whom 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  \b  authorized  to  es- 
tablish minimum  wage  rates  as  provided  in 
section  6(b)  (2),  except  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees for  whom  such  rates  are  In  effect; 
and  with  respect  to  such  employees  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
viding reasonable  limitations  and  allowing 
reasonable  variations,  tolerances,  and  exemp- 
tions to  and  from  any  or  all  of  the  provisions 
of  section  7  if  he  shall  find,  after  a  public 
hearing  on  the  matter,  and  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  factors  set  forth  In  section  efb) 
(2).  that  economic  conditions  warrant  such 
action. 

(f )  The  provisions  of  sections  6.7,  11,  and 
12  shall  not  apply  vrlth  respect  to  any  em- 
ployee whose  services  during  the  workweek 
are  performed  In  a  workplace  within  a  for- 
eign country  or  within  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  other  than 
the  following:  a  State  of  the  United  States; 
the  District  of  Columbia;  Puerto  Rico;  the 
Virgin  Islands;  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
defined  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (ch.  34S,  07  Stat.  463);  American 
Samoa:  Ouam;  Wake  Island;  Enlwetok  Atoll; 
Kwajalein  Atoll:  Johnston  Island;  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

LEARNERS,    APPBENTICES.    STTTDENTS,    hXTD 
HANDICAPPED   WORKERS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  the 
extent  necessary  In  order  to  prevent  curtail- 
ment of  opportunities  for  employment,  shall 
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by  regulations  or  by  orders  provide  for  the 
employment  of  learners,  of  apprentices,  and 
of  messengers  employed  primarily  In  deliver- 
ing letters  and  messages,  under  special  cer- 
tificates Issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  at  such  wages  lower  than  the 
minimum  wage  applicable  under  section  6 
and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  to  time, 
number,  proportion,  and  length  of  service  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 
In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  shall  by  regulation 
or  order  provide  for  the  employment  of  full- 
time  students,  regardless  of  age  but  In  com- 
pliance with  applicable  child  labor  laws,  on 
a  part-time  basis  In  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments (not  to  exceed  twenty  hours  In  any 
workweek)  or  on  a  part-time  or  a  full-time 
basis  In  such  establishments  during  school 
vacations,  under  special  certificates  Issued 
pursuant  to  regrulatlons  of  the  Secretary,  at 
a  wage  rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of 

•  the  minimum  wage  applicable  under  section 
6,  except  that  the  proportion  of  student 
hours  of  employment  to  total  hotirs  of  em- 
ployment of  all  employees  In  any  establish- 
ment may  not  exceed  (1)  such  proportion  for 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  twelve- 
month period  preceding  May  1,  1961,  (2)  in 
the  case  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
whose  employees  (other  than  employees  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce)  are  covered  by  this  Act 
for  the  first  time  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966,  such  proportion  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  twelve-month  period  Imiine- 
dlately  prior  to  such  date,  or  (3)  In  the  case 
of  a  retail  or  service  establishment  coming 
Into  existence  after  May  1,  1961,  or  a  retail 
or  service  establishment  for  which  records  of 
student  hours  worked  are  not  available,  a 
proportion  of  student  hours  of  employment 
to  total  hours  of  employment  of  all  employees 
based  on  the  practice  during  the  twelve- 
month period  preceding  May  1,  1961.  In  (A) 
similar  establishments  of  the  same  employer 
In  the  same  general  metropolitan  area  In 
which  the  new  establishment  Is  located,  (B) 
similar  establishments  of  the  same  employer 
m  the  same  or  nearby  counties  If  the  new 
establishment  Is  not  In  a  metropolitan  area, 
or  (C)  other  establishments  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  operating  In  the  community 
or  the  nearest  comparable  community.  Be- 
fore the  Secretary  may  Issue  a  certificate  un- 
der this  subsection  he  must  find  that  such 
employment  will  not  create  a  substantial 
probability  of  reducing  the  full-time  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  persons  other  than 
those  employed  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 
m  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportuni- 
ties for  employment,  shall  by  certificate  or 
order  provide  for  the  employment  of  full- 
time  students,  regardless  of  age  but  In  com- 
pliance with  applicable  child  labor  laws,  on 
a  part-time  basis  In  agriculture  (not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  hours  in  any  workweek )  or  on  a 
part-time  or  a  full-time  basis  in  agriculture 
during  school  vacations,  at  a  wage  rate  not 
leas  than  85  per  centum  of  the  minimum 
wage  applicable  imder  section  6.  Before  the 
Secretary  may  Issue  a  certificate  or  order  un- 
der this  subsection  he  must  find  that  such 
employment  will  not  create  a  substantial 
probability  of  reducing  the  full-time  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  persons  other 
than  those  employed  under  this  subsection. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  shall  by  regula- 
tion or  order  provide  for  the  employment 
under  special  certificates  of  Individuals  (In- 
cluding individuals  employed  In  agriculture) 
whose  earning  or  productive  capacity  is  Im- 
paired by  age  or  physical  or  mental  defi- 


ciency or  Injury,  at  wages  which  are  lower 
than  the  minimum  wage  applicable  under 
section  6  of  this  Act  but  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  wage  and  which  are  com- 
mensurate with  those  paid  nonhandlcapped 
workers  In  Industry  in  the  vicinity  for  essen- 
tially the  same  type,  quality,  and  quantity 
of  work. 

(2)  The  Secretary  pursuant  to  such  regu- 
lations as  he  shall  prescribe  and  upon  cer- 
tification of  the  State  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  may  issue  spe- 
cial certificates  for  the  employment  of — 

(A)  handicapped  workers  engaged  in  work 
which  Is  Incidental  to  training  or  evaluation 
programs,  and 

(B)  multihandlcapped  Individuals  and 
other  individuals  whose  earning  capacity  Is 
so  severely  Impaired  that  they  are  unable  to 
engage  in  competitive  employment, 

at  wages  which  are  less  than  those  required 
by  this  subsection  and  which  are  related  to 
the  worker's  productivity. 

(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
or  order  provide  employment  of  handicapped 
clients  in  work  activities  centers  under  spe- 
cial certificates  at  wages  which  are  less  than 
the  mlnlmums  applicable  under  section  6  of 
this  Act  or  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  which  constitute  equita- 
ble compensation  for  such  clients  In  work 
activities  centers. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"work  activities  centers"  shall  mean  centers 
planned  and  designed  exclusively  to  provide 
therapeutic  activities  for  handicapped  clients 
whose  physical  or  mental  impairment  la  so 
severe  as  to  make  their  productive  capacity 
inconsequential. 

PROHUUTEU  ACTS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  After  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
e  lactment  of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person — 

(1)  to  transport,  offer  for  transportation, 
ship,  deliver,  or  sell  in  commerce,  or  to  ship, 
deliver,  or  sell  with  knowledge  that  ship- 
ment or  delivery  or  sale  thereof  In  commerce 
is  Intended,  any  goods  In  the  production  of 
which  any  employee  was  employed  In  viola- 
tion of  section  6  or  section  7.  or  In  violation 
of  any  regulation  or  order  of  the  Secretary 
issued  under  section  14;  except  that  no  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  impose  any  liability 
upon  any  common  carrier  for  the  transpor- 
tation In  commerce  In  the  regular  course  of 
its  business  of  any  goods  not  produced  by 
such  common  carrier,  and  no  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  excuse  any  common  carrier 
from  its  obligation  to  accept  any  goods  for 
transportation;  and  except  that  any  such 
transportation,  offer,  shipment,  delivery,  or 
sale  of  such  goods  by  a  purchaser  who  ac- 
quired them  In  good  faith  in  reliance  on 
written  assurance  from  the  producer  that  the 
goods  were  produced  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  and  who  acquired 
such  goods  for  value  without  notice  of  any 
such  violation,  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful; 

(2)  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  or  section  7.  or  any  of  the  provisions 
of  any  regulation  or  order  of  the  Secretary 
Issued  under  section  14; 

(3)  to  discharge  or  in  any  other  manner 
discriminate  against  any  employee  because 
such  employee  has  filed  any  complaint  or 
Instituted  or  caused  to  be  instituted  any  pro- 
ceeding under  or  related  to  this  Act,  or  has 
testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  In  any  such 
proceeding,  or  has  served  or  is  about  to  serve 
on  an  Industry  committee; 

(4)  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 12: 

(6)  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 11(c)  or  any  regulation  or  order  made  or 
continued  in  effect  under  the  provisions  of 
section  11(d) ,  or  to  make  any  statement,  re- 
port, or  record  filed  or  kept  pursuant  to  the 


provisions  dl  such  section  or  of  any  regula- 
tion or  order  thereunder,  knowing  such  state- 
ment, report,  or  record  to  be  false  in  a  mate- 
rial respect. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (1) 
proof  that  any  employee  was  employed  in  any 
place  of  employment  where  goods  shipped  or 
.sold  in  commerce  were  produced,  within 
ninPty  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  poods 
from  such  place  of  employment,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evldenre  that  stich  employee  was 
engaged  In  the  production  of  such  goods. 

FXNALTIES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  vio- 
lates any  of  the  provisions  of  section  15  shall 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  No 
person  shall  be  Imprisoned  under  this  sub- 
section except,  Tor  an  offense  committed  after 
the  conviction  of  such  person  for  a  prior 
offense  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6  or  section  7  of  this  Act 
shaU  be  liable  to  the  employee  or  employees 
affected  In  the  amount  of  their  unpaid  mini- 
mum wages,  or  their  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation, as  the  case  may  be,  and  In  an  ad- 
ditional equal  amoimt  as  liquidated  dam- 
agee.  Action  to  recover  such  liability  may  be 
maintained  in  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction by  any  one  or  more  employees  for  and 
In  behalf  of  himself  or  themselves  and  other 
employees  similarly  situated.  No  employee 
shall  be  a  i>arty  plaintiff  to  any  such  action 
unless  he  gives  his  consent  in  writing  to  be- 
come such  a  party  and  such  consent  is  filed 
In  the  court  In  which  such  action  Is  brought. 
The  court  In  such  action  shall.  In  addition  to 
any  Judgment  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  or 
plaintiffs,  allow  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
to  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  and  costs  of  the 
action.  The  right  provided  by  this  subsection 
to  bring  an  action  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
employee,  and  the  right  of  any  employee  to 
become  a  party  plaintiff  to  any  such  action, 
shall  terminate  upon  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  an  action 
under  section  17  In  which  restraint  Is  sought 
of  any  fiulher  delay  In  the  payment  of  un- 
paid mlnlmiun  wages,  or  the  amount  of  un- 
paid overtime  compensation,  as  the  case  may 
be.  owing  to  such  employee  under  section  8 
or  section  7  of  this  Act  by  an  employer  liable 
therefor  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  super- 
vise the  payment  of  the  unpaid  minimum 
wages  or  the  unpaid  overtime  compensation 
owing  to  any  employee  or  employees  under 
section  6  or  section  7  of  this  Act,  and  the 
agreement  of  any  employee  to  accept  such 
payment  shall  upon  payment  In  full  con- 
stitute a  waiver  by  such  employee  of  any 
right  he  may  have  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  such  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  unpaid  overtime  compensation  and  an 
additional  equal  amount  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages. When  a  written  request  is  filed  by  any 
employee  with  the  Secretary  claiming  un- 
paid minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  under  section  6  or  section  7 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
to  recover  the  amount  of  such  claim:  Pn>- 
vided.  That  this  authority  to  sue  shall  not 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  In  any  case  involv- 
ing an  issue  of  law  which  has  not  been  settled 
finally  by  the  courts,  and  In  any  such  case 
no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  such 
action  or  proceeding  Initiated  or  brought  by 
the  Secretary  If  it  does  involve  any  Issue  of 
law  not  so  finally  settled.  The  consent  of  any 
employee  to  the  bringing  of  any  such  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretary,  unless  such  action  is 
dismissed  without  prejudice  on  motion  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  of  action  he  may 
have  under  subsection    (b)    of  this  section 
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for  such  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid 
overtime  compensation  and  an  additional 
equal  amoimt  as  liquidated  damages.  Any 
gums  thus  recovered  by  the  Secretary  on  be- 
li»lf  of  an  employee  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  held  In  a  special  deposit  ac- 
count and  shall  be  paid,  on  order  of  the 
Secretary,  directly  to  the  employee  or  em- 
ployees affected.  Any  such  sums  not  paid  to 
an  employee  because  of  Inability  to  do  so 
within  a  period  of  three  years  shall  be  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  miscellaneous  receipts.  In  determining 
when  an  action  Is  commenced  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  for  the  purposes 
of  the  statutes  of  limitations  provided  In 
i„otlon  6(a)  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  of 
1947,  It  shall  be  considered  to  be  commenced 
In  the  case  of  any  individual  claimant  on 
the  date  when  the  complaint  is  filed  If  he  is 
ipeclflcally  named  as  a  party  plaintiff  In 
tbe  complaint,  or  if  his  name  did  not  so  ap- 
pear, on  the  subsequent  date  on  which  his 
name  Is  added  as  a  party  plaintiff  In  such 
action. 

(d)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  com- 
menced prior  to.  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  no  employer 
shall  be  subject  to  any  liability  or  punish- 
ment under  this  Act  or  the  Portal-to-Portal 
Act  of  1947  on  account  of  his  failure  to  ocan- 
ply  with  any  provision  or  provisions  of  such 
Acts  (1)  with  respect  to  work  heretofore  at 
iumiSter  performed  In  a  workplace  to  which 
the  exemption  in  section  13(f)  is  applicable. 
(2)  with  respect  to  work  performed  In  Guam, 
the  CSanal  Zone,  or  Wake  Island  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment  of  subsec- 
tion (d),  or  (3)  with  respect  to  vrork  per- 
formed In  a  possession  named  in  section  6 
(b)  (2)  at  any  time  prior  to  the  establishment 
by  the  Secretary,  as  provided  therein,  of  a 
minlm\mi  wage  rate  applicable  to  such  work. 

tUTtTHCnOti  PnOCEEDTNGS 

Sec.  17.  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  trnited  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Ctouri  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  Court  of 
Ouam  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  section  15. 
Including  in  the  case  of  violations  of  section 
lB(a)  (2)  the  restraint  of  any  withholding  of 
payment  of  minimum  wages  or  overtime 
compensation  found  by  the  court  to  be  due 
to  employees  under  this  Act  (except  sitms 
which  employees  are  barred  from  recovering, 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
action  to  restrain  the  violations,  by  virtue  o* 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Portal-to- 
PortaJ  Act  of  1947) . 

BXtATION  TO  OTHER   LAWS 

S»c.  18.  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
order  thereunder  shall  excuse  noncompliance 
with  any  Federal  or  State  law  or  m\mlclpal 
ordinance  establishing  a  minimum  wage 
higher  than  the  minimum  wage  established 
under  this  Act  or  a  maximum  workweek 
lower  than  the  maxlmTma  workweek  estab- 
lished under  this  Act,  and  no  prorl.slon  of 
this  Act  relating  to  the  employment  of  child 
labor  ahall  Justify  noncompliance  with  any 
Federal  or  State  law  or  municipal  ordinance 
establishing  a  higher  standsird  than  the 
standard  established  under  this  Act.  No  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  Justify  any  employer 
in  reducing  a  wage  peld  by  him  which  Is  In 
excess  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  un- 
der this  Act.  or  Justify  any  employer  in  In- 
creasing hours  of  employment  maintained  by 
him  which  are  shorter  than  the  maximum 
hours  applicable  under  this  Act. 

SEPARABrLmr  op  PRoviaiONs 

8k.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  jjer- 
»on  or  circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of 
•uch  provision  to  other  persons  or  clrcum- 
•tances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Walsh -HXAI.KT  Public  CoNTBAcrrfl  Act 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  the  making  of  contracts  by  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purixaees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  any 
contract  made  and  entered  Into  by  any  ex- 
ecutive department,  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  other  agency  or  instnimentallty  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  by  any  corporation  all  the  stock 
of  which  is  beneficially  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  (all  the  foregoing  being  hereinafter 
designated  as  agencies  of  the  United  States) , 
for  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  mate- 
rials, supplies,  articles,  and  equipment  in  any 
amount  exceeding  $10,000.  there  shall  be  In- 
cluded the  following  repreeentatlons  and 
stipulations: 

(a)  That  the  contractor  is  the  manufac- 
turer of  or  a  regular  dealer  In  the  materials, 
supplies,  articles,  or  equipment  to  be  man- 
ufactered  or  used  In  the  performance  of 
the  contract; 

(b)  That  all  persons  employed  by  the  con- 
tractor m  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of 
the  materials,  supplies,  articles,  or  equipment 
used  In  the  performance  of  the  contract  will 
he  paid,  without  subsequent  deduction  or 
rebate  on  any  account,  not  lees  than  the 
minimum  wages  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  be  the  prevailing  mini- 
mum wages  for  persons  employed  on  sim- 
ilar work  or  in  the  particular  or  similar  In- 
dustries or  groups  of  Industries  currently  op- 
eratlne  In  the  locality  In  which  the  materials, 
supplies,  articles,  or  equipment  are  to  be 
manufactured  or  furnished  under  said  con- 
tract; 

(c)  That  no  person  employed  by  the  con- 
tractor in  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of 
the  materials,  supplies,  articles,  or  equip- 
ment vised  In  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract shall  be  permitted  to  work  In  excess  of 
eight  hours  In  any  one  day  or  In  excess  of 
forty  hours  In  any  one  week; 

(d)  That  no  male  person  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  no  female  person  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  no  convict  labor 
will  be  employed  by  the  contractor  In  the 
manufacture  or  production  or  furnishing  of 
any  of  the  materials,  supplies,  articles,  or 
equipment  Included  In  such  contract;  and 

(e)  That  no  part  of  such  contract  will  be 
performed  nor  vrtll  any  of  the  materials,  sup- 
plies, articles,  or  equipment  to  be  manu- 
factured or  furftlshed  under  said  contract  be 
manufactured  or  fabricated  in  any  plants, 
factories,  buildings,  or  surroundings  or  under 
working  conditions  which  are  unsanitary  or 
hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  aald  contract.  Compliance  with  the 
safety,  sanitary,  and  factory  Inspection  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  the  work  or  part  there- 
of Is  to  be  performed  shall  be  prtma-facle 
evidence  of  compliance  with  this  subsection. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  breach  or  violation  of  any 
of  the  representations  and  stipulations  in  any 
contract  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
1  hereof  shall  render  the  party  responsible 
therefor  liable  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  liquidated  damages,  in  addition  to 
damages  for  any  other  breach  of  such  con- 
tract, the  sum  of  $10  per  day  for  each  male 
person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  or  each 
female  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
or  e€u;h  convict  laborer  knowingly  employed 
in  the  performance  of  such  contract,  and  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  deductions, 
rebates,  refunds,  or  underpayment  of  wages 
due  to  any  employee  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  such  contract;  and,  in  addition,  the 
agency  of  the  United  States  entering  Into 
such  contract  shall  have  the  right  to  cancel 
same  and  to  make  open-market  purchases 
or  enter  Into  other  contracts  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  original  contract,  charging  any 


additional  cost  to  the  original  contractor. 
Any  stuns  of  money  due  to  the  United  States 
of  America  by  reason  of  any  violation  of  any 
of  the  representations  and  stipulations  of 
said  contract  set  forth  in  section  1  hereof 
may  be  withheld  from  any  amounts  due  on 
any  such  contracts  or  may  be  recovered  In 
suits  brought  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  the  Attorney  General 
thereof.  All  sums  withheld  or  recovered  as  de- 
ductions, rebates,  refunds,  or  underpayments 
of  wages  shall  be  held  in  a  special  deposit  ac- 
count and  shall  be  paid,  on  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  directly  to  the  employees  who 
have  been  paid  less  than  minimum  rates  of 
pay  as  set  forth  In  such  contracts  and  on 
whose  account  such  sums  were  withheld  or 
recovered:  Prootded.  That  no  claims  by  em- 
ployees for  such  payments  shall  be  enter- 
tained unless  made  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  actual  notice  to  the  contractor  of  the 
withholding  cr  recovery  of  such  sums  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  3.  The  Comptroller  General  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  distribute  a  list  to 
all  agencies  of  the  United  States  csontalnlng 
the  names  of  jjersons  or  firms  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  breached  any  of 
the  agreements  or  representations  required 
by  this  Act.  Unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
otherwise  reconunends  no  contracts  shall  'be 
awarded  to  such  persons  or  firms  or  to  any 
firm,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
in  which  such  persons  or  firms  have  a  con- 
trolling Interest  until  three  years  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  such  breach  to  have  occurred. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  heretoy 
authorized  and  directed  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  utilize  such 
Federal  officers  and  employees  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  State,  such  State  and  local 
officers  and  employees  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assist  in  the  administration  of  this 
Act  and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  thereto.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
civil -service  laws  but  subject  to  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1928,  an  administrative  officer, 
and  stich  attorneys  and  experts,  and  shall 
appoint  such  other  employees  with  regard  to 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  employment 
and  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  find  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
his  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
power  to  make  investigations  and  findings  as 
herein  provided,  and  prosecute  any  inquiry 
necessary  to  his  functions  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  authority  from  time  to  time  to  make, 
amend,  and  rescind  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  his  own  motion  or  on  appli- 
cation of  any  person  affected  by  any  ruling 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  In  relation 
to  any  proposal  or  contract  Involving  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  on  complaint 
of  a  breach  or  violation  of  any  representation 
or  stipulation  as  herein  provided,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  or  an  impartial  representative 
designated  by  him.  shall  have  tbe  power  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  Issue  orders  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  evidence  under  oath. 
Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy. 
failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person  to  obey 
such  an  order,  any  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  Territory  or  posses- 
sion, or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  Inquiry  is  carried  on,  or  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  said  person  who  Is  guilty 
of  contumacy,  failure,  or  refusal  Is  found,  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  represent- 
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atlve  designated  by  him.  shall  have  Jurlsdlc 
tlon  to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  him  or 
representative  deelgnated  by  him,  to  pro- 
duce evidence  If,  as,  and  when  so  ordered, 
and  to  give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter 
under  Investigation  or  In  queetlon;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  said  court  aa  a  contempt 
thereof:  and  shall  make  findings  of  fact  after 
notice  and  hearing,  which  findings  shall  be 
conclusive  upon  all  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  supported  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive  In 
any  court  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  <»  authorized  representa- 
tive shall  have  the  power,  and  Is  hereby 
authorized,  to  make  such  decisions,  baeed 
upon  findings  of  fact,  as  are  deemed  to  be 
neoeesary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

8w:.  e.  Upon  a  written  finding  by  the  head 
of  the  contracting  agency  or  department 
thaf  the  Inclusion  In  the  proposal  or  contract 
of  the  representations  or  stipulations  set 
forth  In  section  1  will  serloiisly  Impair  the 
conduct  of  Government  business,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  make  exception  in  spe- 
cific cases  or  otherwise  when  justice  or  public 
interest  will  be  served  thereby.  Upon  the 
Joint  recommendation  of  the  contracting 
agency  and  the  contractor,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  modify  the  terms  of  >in  existing 
contract  respecting  minimum  ratee  of  pay 
and  maximum  hours  of  labor  as  he  may  find 
necessary  and  proper  In  the  public  Interest 
or  to  prevent  Injustice  and  undue  hardship. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  provide  reason- 
able limitations  and  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  allowing  reasonable  variations, 
tolerances,  and  exemptions  to  and  from  any 
or  all  provisions  of  this  Act  respecting  mlnl- 
mxim  rates  of  pay  and  maximum  hours  of 
labor  or  the  extent  ot  the  application  of  this 
Act  to  contractors,  as  hereinbefore  described. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  permit 
an  Increase  In  the  maximum  hours  of  labor 
stipulated  In  the  contract,  he  shall  set  a 
rate  of  pay  for  any  overtime,  which  rate  shall 
be  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
basic  hourly  rate  received  by  any  employee 
affected. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  used  In  this  Act,  the 
word  "person"  Includes  one  or  more  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  associations,  corporations, 
legal  representatives,  trustees,  trustees  In 
bankruptcy,  or  receivers. 

Sxc.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  modify  or  amend  title  in 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OlBce 
Dejjartments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1934.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May  3,  1933  (commonly  known  as  the  Buy 
American  Act) ,  nor  shall  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  be  construed  to  modify  or  amend  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  rate  of 
wages  for  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
on  public  buildings  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  (Columbia  by  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  3.  1931  (conunonly  known  as 
the  Bacon-Davis  Act) .  as  amended  from 
time  to  time,  nor  the  labor  provisions  of 
title  n  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  approved  June  18,  1933,  as  extended,  or 
of  section  7  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Act,  approved  April  8,  1935:  nor 
shaU  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be  construed 
to  modify  or  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  diversification  of  em- 
ployment of  Federal  prisoners,  for  their 
training  and  schooling  In  trades  and  occu- 
pations, and  for  other  piuposes",  approved 
May  27,  1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
by  the  Act  approved  June  23,  1934. 

S«c  9.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  pur- 
chases of  such  materials,  supplies,  articles,  or 
equipment  as  may  usually  be  bought  In  the 
open  market;  nor  shall  this  Act  apply  to 
perishables.  Including  dairy,  livestock  and 
nursery  products,  or  to  agricultural  or  farm 


products  processed  for  first  sale  by  the  orig- 
inal producers:  nor  to  any  contracts  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
chase fo  agricultural  commodities  or  the 
products  thereof.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  apply  to  carriage  of  freight 
or  personnel  by  vessel,  airplane,  bus,  truck, 
express,  or  railway  line  where  published  tariff 
rates  are  In  effect  or  to  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  or 
to  certain  transportation  employees  of  pri- 
vate carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicles, 
as  defined  by  sections  203(a)  (17)  and  203 
(c)  of  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Coounerce 
Act,  where  such  transportation  employees  are 
subject  to  regulation  as  to  qualifications  and 
hours  of  service  pursuant  to  sections  6(e) 
(5)  (c)  and  6(r)  (2)  (a)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  of  1966. 

sxPAKABiLrrr  ct.AtrB» 

Sac.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  persons  or  circum- 
stances. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act.  and  the  appUcatlon  of  such  provi- 
sions to  other  pyersons  or  clrcumetances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  contracts 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  Invitations  for  bids 
Issued  on  or  after  ninety  days  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  provisions  requiring  the  Inclusion 
of  representations  with  respect  to  mini- 
mum wages  shall  apply  only  to  purchases  or 
contracts  relating  to  such  Industries  as  have 
been  the  subject  matter  of  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Other  Laws  Amended 
Suction  5314(a)    or  Tmx  5  op  the  Unith) 

States  Code 
§  5341.  Trades  and  crafts 

(a)  The  pay  of  employees  excepted  from 
chapter  51  of  this  title  by  section  5102(c)  (7) 
of  this  title  shaU  be  fixed  and  adjvisted  from 
time  to  time  aa  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest  In  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  rates.  Subject  to  section  213(f)  of 
title  29,  the  rates  may  not  be  less  than  the 
appropriate  rates  provided  for  by  section 
206(a)  of  title  29. 

Section  303(a)  (2)  of  thb  CoNstrMER  CREorr 

Protection  Act 
§  303.  Restriction  on  garnishment 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
and  in  section  305.  the  maxlmtim  part  of 
the  aggregate  disposable  earnings  of  an  Indi- 
vidual for  any  worlcweek  which  Is  subjected 
to  garnishment  may  not  exceed 

(1)  25  per  centum  of  his  disposable  earn- 
ings for  that  week,  or 

(2)  the  amount  by  which  his  disposable 
earnings  for  that  week  exceed  thirty  times 
the  Federal  minimum  hourly  wage  prescribed 
by  section  6(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  m  effect  at  the  time  the  earnings 
are  payable, 

which  ever  Is  less.  In  the  case  of  earnings 
for  any  pay  period  other  than  a  week,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scni>e  a  multiple  of  the  Federal  minimum 
hourly  wage  equivalent  In  effect  to  that  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (2) . 

SECTION    2(b)  (1)     OF    THE    SSRVTCK    CONTRACT 

ACT  OF  1965 

Sec,  2.  •   •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)(1)  No  contractor  who  enters  Into  any 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government  the 
prlncli>al  purpose  of  which  Is  to  furnish  serv- 
ices through  the  use  of  service  employees  as 
defined  herein  and  no  subcontractor  there- 
under shall  pay  any  of  his  employees  engaged 
m  performing  work  on  such  contracts  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  specified  under  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (52  Stat,  1060;  29  VS.O. 
201.  etseq.). 


Sectiom  610-1  (a)  OF  the  Economic 
Opportunttt  Act  of  1964 

coMPABABniTT  of  wages 
Sec,  610-1.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  assure 
that  persona  employed  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams financed  vmder  part  A  of  title  I  or 
title  n  (except  a  peraon  compensated  as 
provided  In  section  602)  shall  not  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  wWch  la  (1)  In  ex- 
ceso  of  the  average  rate  of  oompenaatlon  paid 
In  the  area  where  the  program  Is  carried  out 
to  a  substantial  number  of  the  persons  pro- 
viding substantially  comparable  services,  or 
In  exceoB  of  the  average  rate  of  compensation 
paid  to  a  substantial  number  of  the  persons 
providing  substantially  comparable  services 
In  the  area  of  the  person's  Immediately  pre- 
ceding employment,  whichever  is  higher  or 
(2)  less  than  the  minim  tun  wage  rate  pre- 
scribed m  section  6 (a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1988. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  Is 
recoenized  for  15  minutes. 


PEOPLE  POWER  OVER  WAR 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago,  members  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  spent  hours  debating  a  resolu- 
tion to  end  our  involvement  in  an  un- 
declared war  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
week  we  spent  days  in  consideration  of 
a  bill  to  extend  the  draft;  the  opposi- 
tion being  that  by  defeating  the  bill,  we 
would  thereby  be  forced  to  disengage 
from  the  conflict. 

Last  week,  I  had  notified  all  members 
of  my  proposal  to  offer  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  give  to  the  people  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war  or  engage  our  forces 
overseas  except  in  the  case  of  an  attack 
on  our  country  or  hemisphere. 

I  was  sorely  disappointed  that  so  few 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  been  so  out- 
spoken and  concerned  over  the  present 
war  and  war  in  general  expressed  little 
interest  in  or  concern  with  averting  the 
involvement  of  U,S,  military  forces  in 
future  foreign  wars.  I  say  this  because 
only  two  of  my  fellow  colleagues  have 
agreed  to  cospoasor  this  constitutional 
amendment. 

In  the  past  we  have  witnessed  State 
legislatures  futilely  trying  through  the 
passage  of  State  legislation  to  abide  by 
the  wishes  of  their  people  in  avoiding 
undeclared  wars  and  in  exerting  some 
control  over  a  foreign  policy  that  would 
allow  them.  But  in  all  efforts  they  were 
unsuccessful  because  they  did  not  amend 
the  Constitution.  This  proposed  amend- 
ment may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  State 
action. 

In  my  opinion,  passage  by  the  neces- 
sary number  of  State  legislatures  of  the 
People  Power  Over  War  Constitutional 
Amendment  that  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  a  sure  way  the  American  people 
can  have  restored  to  them  a  voice  and 
a  degree  of  partnership  with  our  Federal 
Government  in  avoiding  future  wars. 

Cosponsoring  this  legislation  were 
Representative  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  California,  and  Representative 
Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Democrat  of  Mary- 
land. I  am  most  appreciative  of  their  con- 
sistency in  purpose. 
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I  insert  a  copy  of  the  People  Power 
Over  War  Amendment  to  follow  my  re- 
marks. 

HJ.  Res.  535 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  a 
referendum  on  war 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirdt  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Ls  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  states  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage 
of  this  joint  resolution: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  Except  In  case  of  attack  by 
timed  forces,  actual  or  Immediately  threat- 
toed,  upon  the  United  States  or  Its  territorial 
possessions,  or  by  any  non-American  nation 
against  any  country  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  people  shall  have  the  sole  power 
by  a  national  referendum  to  declare  war  or 
to  engage  In  warfare  overseas. 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
carry  out  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

NATURAL   GAS   ACT   AMENDMENTS 
OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  29  of  this  year,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2513,  a  bill  that  is  urgently 
needed  to  correct  a  situation  which  has 
contributed  to  the  existing  crisis  in 
natural  gas  supplies. 

In  the  interest  of  the  gas  consumers  of 
the  Nation,  Congress  must  act  with  in- 
telligence and  dispatch  on  this  matter. 

Realizing  that  more  than  140  million 
Americans  depend  on  natural  gas  to  heat 
their  homes,  to  cook  their  food,  to  keep 
the  fires  of  industry  burning,  and  to  turn 
the  turbines  with  which  the  electric 
power  utilities  supply  electricity  to  the 
Nation,  32  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  with  me  in  reintroducing  H.R. 
2613. 

That  there  is  a  supply  crisis  in  natural 
gas  is  generally  recognized. 

In  January  of  this  year,  one  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  told 
the  National  Aasociation  of  Home  Build- 
ers that  interstate  gas  pipelines  have 
"virtually  ruled  out  new  customer  at- 
tachments this  winter."  This  means  that 
needed  construction  of  new  houses  and 
apartments  will  be  retarded,  thus  aggra- 
vating the  housing  shortag^e. 

Earlier  this  month  another  member  of 
the  Commission  told  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomics of  the  AIME  "that  many  pipeline 
companies  have  found  it  difficult,  in 
some  cases  impossible,  to  maintain  their 
PBserve  levels.  Pipeline  deliverability  has 
fallen.  Our  fourteen-year  reserve  cushion 
has  receded  significantly."* 

The  President's  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress  In  February  of  this  year  recog- 
nized the  gas  supply  crisis. 

The  ratio  of  gas  reserves  to  producti(»i 
has  shown  a  drastic  decline  in  recent 
years.  In  1954,  when  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  made  producers  subject  to  reg- 
'ilation  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, proved  gas  reserves  were  equivalent 


to  nearly  23  times  the  yeai's  production. 
By  the  end  of  1969,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  figures  ai-e  available, 
these  reserves  were  down  to  just  13  times 
production. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1946,  the 
ratio  of  reserves  to  production  was  32.5 
to  1.  In  that  year,  3.59  times  as  much  new 
gas  was  found  as  was  consumed.  But  by 
1968,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  domestic  production  industry,  more 
gas  was  produced  than  the  amount  of 
new  supply  developed — 5.6  trillion  cubic 
feet  more.  The  deficit  in  1969  was  12.2 
trillion  cubic  feet. 

In  1970,  the  deficit  in  the  lower  48 
States  was  10.3  trillion  cubic  feet.  How- 
ever, reserves  for  total  United  States 
were  increased  to  290.7  trillion  cubic  feet 
by  the  inclusion  of  26  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  reserves  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  reservoir 
in  Alaska.  These  gas  reserves  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  tremendous  oil  reserves 
of  this  area  and  can  only  be  produced 
along  with  the  oil.  Also,  there  are  now 
no  pipeline  facilities  to  bring  either  oil 
or  gas  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  into 
the  lower  48  States  and  Oovemment  per- 
mission to  buUd  an  oil  pipeline  to  the  ice 
free  port  of  Valdez  has  not  yet  been 
given.  Studies  for  a  gas  pipeline  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  through  Canada  to  the 
lower  48  States  are  under  way  but  these 
projects  axe  not  only  dependent  on  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
Governments  but  also  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  the  gas  reserves  which  in  turn 
are  dependent  upon  oil  production. 

The  critical  fuel  supply  problem  faced 
by  the  Nation  has  resulted  from  this  un- 
precedented inci-ease  in  the  demand  for 
natural  gas.  The  problem  was  defined  in 
plain  language  by  Dr.  Wilson  M.  Laird, 
director  of  the  Interior  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Oil  and  Gas,  in  an  address  he  de- 
Uvered  last  October  in  Denver.  Dr.  Laird 
warned : 

The  flat,  unpleasant,  but  Incontrovertible 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are  short  of 
all  kinds  of  energy,  and  we  are  due  to  re- 
main In  this  condition  for  a  good  number  of 
years  to  come. 

Between  1960  and  1969,  gas  consump- 
tion grew  at  an  average  rate  of  5.7  per- 
cent and  it  grew  by  7  percent  in  1970. 

The  American  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment. Requirements  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral law  relating  to  air  quality  will  turn 
the  Nation  increasingly  to  the  use  of  this 
most  clean  burning  of  all  fuels — ^natural 
gas.  Its  ecological  benefits  are  beyond 
question. 

A  recently  released  survey  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  showed  there 
were  very  little  uncommitted  gas  reserves 
in  the  contiguous  48  States  or  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  Commis- 
sion found  as  of  October  1970,  only  4.375 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  reserves  were  un- 
committed (or  only  1.6  percent)  of  a 
total  of  269.9  trilUon  cubic  feet  of  re- 
serves. 

Since  consumption  of  gas  is  outrun- 
ning the  discovery  and  development  of 
new  supplies,  consumers  may  rightly 
wonder  if  the  United  States  is  in  danger 
of  running  out  of  gas. 

The  answer  is:   Not  necessarily. 

Despite  the  present  gas  suM>ly  short- 


age, the  Nation  has  great  potential  re- 
serves of  this  fuel.  The  U,S.  Geological 
Survey  has  estimated  that  our  total  po- 
tential undiscovered  gas  reserves  stand 
at  2,100  trillion  cubic  feet,  1,550  trillion 
cubic  feet  in  the  lower  48  States. 

But  these  potential  undiscovered  re- 
serves are  of  no  use  to  the  consumer  un- 
less and  until  they  are  found  and  devel- 
oped. Their  discovery  and  development 
are  hindered  by  the  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty and  delay  under  which  natural  gas 
prodiicers  must  li^>or  at  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  propose, 
offering  validity  of  contract  amendments 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  is  designed  to 
remove  at  least  some  of  these  elements. 
Let  me  sas'  most  emphatically  that  my 
proposed  amendmNits  do  not  provide  for 
decontrol  of  gas  prices  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  legislation  I  offer  will 
not  of  itself  result  In  higher  prices  for 
the  gas  consumer.  It  vrill  not  relieve  the 
gas  producer  from  regiUation  by  the  Ped- 
eral  Power  Commission. 

What  the  legislation  will  do  Is  move 
toward  correction  of  the  sltuatUm  which 
has  contributed  heavily  to  the  fud  short- 
age that  now  faces  the  Naticxi — and  of 
which  the  consumer,  surely,  will  be  the 
main  victim. 

The  situation  to  which  I  refer  is  this: 
Under  present  Federal  law,  after  a  gas 
producer  has  contracted  to  sell  gas  to  an 
interstate  pipeline  company,  he  does  not 
know  how  much  he  will  be  paid  for  the 
gas,  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  will 
be  paid  a  specific  price  for  his  gas,  he 
does  not  know  how  much  gas  he  must 
deUver,  and  he  does  not  know  how  long 
he  must  make  deliveries. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  his  contract 
terms  possess  neither  validity  nor  bind- 
ing effect.  Every  provision  of  his  contract 
can  be  changed  by  order  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Even  prices  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  itself  can  be, 
and  have  been,  subsequently  reduced. 

No  group  of  businessmen  can  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  effectively  under  such 
conditions.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
gas  producers  have  lost  much  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  costly  and  high-risk 
imdertaking  of  seeking  to  find  axid  de- 
velop new  gas  reserves.  Nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  the  gas  producer  who  does  find 
new  gas  reserves  would  try  to  avoid  the 
interstate  market  and  would  seek  to  sell 
them  in  the  intrastate  market  where  his 
contracts  are  valid  and  binding,  and  are 
not  subject  to  being  rewritten  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  usually  after  delays  of  many 
years. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  failure  of  supplies  of  na- 
tural gas  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
demand. 

The  legislation  which  my  colleagues 
and  I  propose  would,  in  effect,  validate  a 
contract  between  a  gas  producer  and  an 
interstate  pipeline  company  once  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Our  bill  requires  that  all  new  contract 
between  gas  producers  and  interstate 
pipelines — new  contracts  being  defined 
as  those  under  which  deUveries  begin  af- 
ter the  effective  date  of  the  bill — must 
be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 
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One  of  three  courses  will  then  be  open 
to  the  Commission. 

First,  it  can  approve  the  contract  as 
drawn,  and  the  contract  then  becomes 
valid  and  binding  on  all  parties  con- 
cerned and  is  not  subject  to  further  re- 
view by  the  Commission. 

Or.  the  Commission  can  approve  the 
contract  subject  to  conditions  it  stipu- 
lates, and  if  the  parties  to  the  contract 
accept  those  conditions,  it  will  be  a  bind- 
ing contract  not  subject  to  review  except 
with  respect  to  indefinite  pricing  clauses 
and  any  definite  pricing  clause  disallowed 
by  the  Commission. 

Or,  the  Commission  can  disapprove  the 
contract,  which  then  becomes  null  and 
void. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
to  give  gas  producers  encouragement  to 
go  out  and  explore  for  gas  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  consumer  demand, 
lliey  simply  provide  that  the  rules  wili 
not  be  changed  after  the  game  has 
started.  They  remove  delays,  confusion, 
and  uncertainty  of  existing  regxilation, 
under  which  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  the  past  frequently  reversed  it- 
self, changed  the  rules,  and  rewrote  long- 
standing contracts  to  which  producers 
had  in  good  faith  committed  their  gas  for 
sale. 

The  regulatory  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion, designed  to  protect  consumers,  are 
fully  safeguarded. 

If  a  contract  with  an  indefinite  pric- 
ing clause  is  approved,  an  increase  in 
price  cannot  be  placed  in  effect  under  the 
clause  without  review  and  approval  by 
the  Commission  at  the  time  It  would  be- 
come effective. 

New  small  producer  contracts;  that  is, 
contracts  for  less  than  10,000  Mcf  of  gas 
per  day — are  exempted  from  Commis- 
sion jurisdiction,  with  provisions  protect- 
ing this  exemption  from  ab\ise.  This 
would  greatly  lighten  the  Commission's 
work  load  without  adversely  affecting  the 
control  of  prices  by  the  Commission. 

Existing  contracts  will  remain  subject 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  as  they  now  are, 
except  that  prices  which  are  approved  by 
the  Commission  are  not  subject  to  down- 
ward revision. 

My  bill  also  establishes  new  guide- 
lines for  the  Commission  in  setting 
prices.  They  include  consideration  of 
present  and  future  gas  supplies  and  re- 
quirements and  the  rate  levels  neces- 
sary to  elicit  supplies  suflBcient  to  meet 
the  requirements.  Other  giildellnes  rec- 
ognize economic  and  cost  factors  indi- 
cators and  trends,  but  not  cost  of  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  essence  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendments  to  the  National 
Gas  Act  that  I  am  placing  before  the 
House. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  by 
the  consumers  of  this  country,  if  they 
are  not  to  become  overly  dependent  upon 
unreliable  high-cost  foreign  sources  of 
energy  and  if  the  Nation  is  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  ecological  benefits  of  this 
clean-burning  fuel. 

The  effect  of  my  bill  will  be  to  place 
regulation  of  natural  gas  prices  on  a 
rational  and  responsible  basis.  It  would 
simply  make  gas  sales  contracts  valid 
and  binding  on  all  parties  concerned 


once  they  have  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion approval. 

This  is  a  public  interest  bill — a  con- 
simier  interest  measure.  I  hope  it  wiU  re- 
ceive prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 


LT.  WILLIAM  CALLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stttckey)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  been  tossing  and 
turning  in  their  sleep  over  the  i>ast  sev- 
eral nights.  We  are  distressed,  indignant, 
and  I  believe  most  of  all  we  are  suffering 
from  acute  guilty  conscience. 

Lt.  William  Galley,  an  American  sol- 
dier has  been  sentenced  to  life  Imprison- 
ment. He  killed  civilians  while  serving  in 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  condone  the  killing  of  civllans, 
Mr.  Speaker,  especially  women  and  chil- 
dren. But,  the  American  people  and  the 
military  establishment  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  war  we  have 
been  involved  in  for  over  17  years  is  still 
considered  a  civil  conflict.  It  is  not  a  de- 
clared war.  Our  soldiers  most  often  can- 
not even  distlngiiish  the  enemy  they  are 
supposed  to  kill  from  the  civilian  whose 
life  they  must  risk  their  own  to  protect. 

A  small  child  tosses  a  hand  grenade 
and  wipes  out  the  lives  of  a  dozen  U.S. 
soldiers.  American  newsmen  aie  tortured 
and  killed,  it  is  chalked  up  as  casualties  of 
war  but,  they  are  civilians,  and  without 
weapons. 

Kill  or  be  killed  has  become  an  instinct 
among  our  fighting  men.  What  goes 
through  the  mind  of  a  msui  when  he  is 
fighting  half  way  around  the  world  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  communism? 

I  have  written  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Speaker.  My  letter  wUl  take  its  place 
among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which 
I  am  confident  he  will  receive.  My  letter 
respectfully  but  urgently  requests  that 
Mr.  Nixon  do  all  in  his  power,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  armed  services 
and  take  action  to  prevent  the  life  sen- 
tence of  William  Calley  from  being  on 
the  conscience  of  the  American  people. 

And,  I  have  done  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  full  and  thorough 
investigation  mto  this  matter.  It  is  im- 
perative— I  repeat,  imperative,  that  a  full 
examination  be  made  and  a  determina- 
tion made  as  to  whether  Lt.  WUliam 
Calley  is  just  a  scapegoat. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we 
must  insist  that  the  Pentagon  issue  a 
clear-cut  statement  as  to  what  is  ex- 
pected of  our  men  in  this  war  that  has 
taken  so  many  thousands  of  American 
lives  and  left  other  countless  thousand.s 
m.Timed  for  life. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  tried  to 
sleep  last  night,  knowing  the  action  I 
planned  to  take  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Renresentatives  and  represent- 
ing the  better  than  350,000  people  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Georgia — sleep  still 
would  not  come — and  I  realized  that 
all  tliis  is  not  enough. 


No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decided  that  if  the 
.\merican  people,  if  our  Government,  the 
establishment  cannot  support  our  fight- 
ing men,  then  I  can  no  longer  justify 
drafting  them  into  an  impossible  situa- 
tion where  it  is  kill  or  be  killed.  But  you 
better  watch  out  because  if  you  kill  then 
you  stand  the  chance  that  you  will  be 
sent  up  for  life  when  you  get  home. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will  vote 
ugainst  the  extension  of  the  draft.  This 
is  my  protest  for  the  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  want  to  send  any  more 
of  the  boys  from  my  district  to  Vietnam 
until  there  is  more  evidence  of  support 
here  at  home. 

The  President  is  bringing  home  troops, 
i  support  liim  in  this.  And,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  fight  a  war  to  win — then  I  say, 
let  us  not  continue  drafting  young  men 
to  send  over  there. 


ADVOCATING  WITHDRAWAL  OP  ALL 
GROUND  COMBAT  FORCES  FROM 
VIETNAM  BY  END  OF   1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
a  fundamental  error  has  confused  our 
policymaking.  We  have  never  drawn  a 
clear  line  on  how  much  money  and  how 
much  manpower  was  a  reasonable  limit 
in  the  light  of  what  we  could  hope  to 
gain  there.  We  assumed  that  whatever 
was  needed  fell  within  our  means. 

E>en  though  the  goals  to  be  achieved 
in  Vietnam  were  never  crucial  to  our  na- 
tional secuilty,  we  uncrltlcaUy  com- 
mitted om-selves  to  allocating  all  the 
money  and  manpower  necessary  to  de- 
feat the  enemy  and  keep  the  Saigon 
Government  in  power.  We  never  dreamt 
that  over  50,000  Americans  would  die 
there,  and  that  it  would  swallow  up  over 
$120  billion.  If  we  had  known  at  the 
start  what  we  know  now,  would  we  ever 
have  committed  ourselves  to  such  a  drain 
on  our  national  resources? 

Our  purpose  in  South  Vietnam  has 
been  to  prevent  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism. Yet  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  de- 
lighted with  our  continuing  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Communists  view 
their  world  struggle  on  more  than  the 
military  level.  As  each  month  goes  by  the 
Soviet  Union  sees  the  United  States  be- 
ing hurt  economically  and  politically  by 
the  war,  losing  status  in  the  eyes  of 
world  opinion,  losing  opportunities  for 
solving  domestic  problems,  becoming  a 
divided  people,  and  losing  the  trust  of 
the  American  people  In  the  leadership  of 
their  Government. 

Vietnamese  Communism  on  any  anal- 
ysis must  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  an  indirect  and  long  range  threat 
to  our  national  security.  By  devoting 
all  our  energies  there  we  do  nothing  to 
counteract  Communist  movements  in 
other  countries,  such  as  in  South  Amer- 
ica, which  could,  indeed,  have  a  far 
greater  impact  on  the  United  States. 
We  also  fail  to  develop  the  social  and 
economic  model  on  the  domestic  scene 
that  would  prove  the  superiority  of  our 
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Democratic  form  of  government  over 
Communist  rule. 

At  the  very  outset  a  limit  should  have 
been  placed  on  the  amount  of  money  and 
number  of  men  that  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion warranted.  If  that  had  been  done, 
we  would  never  have  begim  thinking  that 
the  opposite  of  success  in  Vietnam  is  de- 
feat. It  would  simply  have  been  a  case  of 
the  goals  not  being  worth  the  price. 
Obviously  by  calling  upon  sQl  our  wet^- 
onry,  nuclear  arms  if  need  be,  and  the 
total  force  of  all  our  manpower,  a  mili- 
tary victory  could  have  been  achieved. 
But  Vietnam  has  never  deserved  an 
all-out  effort  of  American  money  and 
manpower.  We  did  think  that  certain 
desirable  gocds  could  be  attained  with- 
out much  cost.  We  were  wrong.  The  cost 
has  been  much  heavier  than  we  guessed. 
The  opposite  of  victory  In  Vietnam,  then, 
is  not  defeat.  It  would  be  simply  lack  of 
success  and  nothing  more — lack  of  suc- 
cess with  the  limited  resources  we  are 
willing  to  devote  to  the  war.  No  matter 
what  happens  Vietnam  will  not  be  an 
American  defeat.  But  it  is  an  American 
mistake. 

When  President  Nixon  states  the  issue 
in  terms  of  victory  or  defeat,  he  does  us  a 
great  disservice.  Since  the  Americtui  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  be  labeled  as  having 
been  defeated,  such  language  encour- 
ages an  unlimited  compaign,  until  mili- 
tary victory  is  achieved.  But  if  mlUtary 
victory  at  any  price  had  been  worth  it  to 
us,  we  could  have  been  victorious  long 
ago.  The  alternatives  the  President  pre- 
sents us  are  too  simplistic  and,  indeed, 
dangerous. 

The  situation  must  be  viewed  from  a 
broader  perspective.  What  we  were  trying 
to  accomplish  in  Vietnam  was  worth  far 
less  than  we  have  already  spent.  It  is 
plain  commonsense  to  stop  bidding  at  an 
auction  when  the  item  you  are  bidding 
for  turns  out  to  be  going  for  a  far  higher 
price  than  you  first  envisioned.  Only 
fools  spend  their  family  rent,  food,  and 
clothing  money  in  such  a  way. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  come  to  our  senses  and  draw  a  line. 
The  costs  are  way  out  of  line  with  the 
goals.  We  must  make  the  judgment  that 
other  causes  both  within  our  coimtry  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  better  deserve 
the  energy  which  we  have  given  to  Viet- 
nam. 

The  United  States  has  acted  like  a 
doctor  in  an  emergency  ward  who  spends 
all  his  time  and  medicines  on  one  patient 
while  others  are  suffering  and  dying 
around  him.  The  time  has  come  to  or- 
der the  doctor  to  treat  some  of  the  other 
patients. 

Last  year  I  supported  the  various  "end 
the  war"  resolutions.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  I  would  like  to  see  us  completely 
out  of  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
But  there  are  other  views  and  other 
voices  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  this 
country.  Thus,  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  majority,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  sets  a  limit  but  is  designed  to  get 
wider  support  than  the  ones  proposed  so 
far.  My  bill  is  a  practical  and  realistic 
compromise — the  withdrawal  of  all 
BTound  combat  troops  by  December  31, 
1971. 

If  the  South  VieUiamese  Army  has  al- 


ready borne  the  full  brunt  of  the  ground 
fighting  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  then  they 
should  be  able  to  do  the  same  in  their 
own  country  by  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
we  could  achieve  congressional  agree- 
ment on  at  least  this  proposal,  then  I 
believe  that  the  end  of  our  involvement 
in  the  war  will  be  in  sight.  Dates  for  the 
end  of  air  support  and  for  complete  with- 
drawal will  almost  certainly  follow. 

I  hope  that  we  have  learned  something 
from  this  war.  I  hope  that  we  will  never 
again  rely  on  such  shoddy  Intelligence 
information  that  got  us  involved  in  Viet- 
nam, that  depended  almost  exclusively 
on  the  advisers  around  Diem  and  gave 
us  a  false  impression  of  the  popular  sup- 
port for  the  Saigon  Government  and  nu- 
merous misconceptionB  about  the  oppo- 
sition. I  hope  that  never  again  will 
Americans  be  involved  in  another  Mylai 
incident,  in  bombing  villages  in  neutral 
countries  as  we  did  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, in  destroying  the  ecology  of  a 
coxmtry  vtrlth  defoliants  and  saturation 
bombing.  I  hope  that  we  will  never  again 
ally  ourselves  with  another  government 
whose  practices  violate  the  very  ideals  we 
are  flght<ng  for  by  incarcerating  political 
prisoners  without  trial,  muzzling  the 
press,  and  permitting  the  torture  of 
prisoners. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  that  moral 
considerations  must  guide  our  involve- 
ment and  conduct  in  war,  and  that  if 
they  do  not,  miUtary  victory  may  mean 
nothing  in  the  end.  Finally,  I  hope  we 
have  learned  that  there  are  better  ways 
to  strengthen  and  protect  the  free  world 
than  war. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  CALL  THE  PEOPLE 
WHO  SEEK  TO  CRIPPLE  THE 
NATION'S    GOVERNMENT? 

I  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poii:it  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  enemy 
agents  stormed  this  city,  crippled  our 
national  defense  capability,  lialted  the 
business  of  the  Congress,  and  brought 
tiie  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  its  knees,  what  would  you  call  it? 

That  is  what  a  band  of  miUtants  plan 
to  do  within  the  next  2  months.  They 
call  it  antiwar. 

In  recent  years,  that  label  has  been 
pinned  on  just  about  every  criminal  and 
radical  act  in  the  book.  When  a  campus 
erupts,  buildings  burn,  police  are  killed, 
drug  dens  fiourish,  people  lie  dead,  and 
citizens  are  terrorized,  it  is  all  done  in  the 
name  of  the  "antiwar"  movement. 

Now  we  are  reading  detailed  press  ac- 
counts of  plEuis  to  shut  down  military 
bases,  block  the  entrances  to  Washing- 
ton, invade  Grovemment  buildings,  harass 
workers  and  in  general,  disrupt  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  the  workings  of  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  some  people  who 
seem  willing  to  excuse  this  behavior  be- 
cause the  destruction  is  to  be  done  at 
the  hands  of  "antiwar"  demonstrators. 
Let's  keep  these  plans  in  perspective.  The 
leaders  are  not  "antiwar."  Their  attitude 
and  their  efforts  are  anti-American,  and 
everyone  in  America  should  know  It. 

Among  them  there  is  the  National  Stu- 


dent Association.  In  December,  15  leaders 
of  this  group  went  to  Hanoi  where  they 
signed  a  "declaration  of  soUdsaity"  with 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. They  also  signed  a  peace  treaty 
calling  for  the  abandonment  by  the 
United  States  of  both  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  our  own  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  NSA  in  February  came  to  terms 
with  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice  headed  by  Rennle  Davis  tmd 
David  Delliiiger  of  Chicago  Seven  noto- 
riety. 

The  agreement  took  place  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington  attended  by  leaders 
of  tlie  Communist  Party  USA,  SociaUst 
Workers  P£»rty,  Young  Socialist  Al- 
liance, War  Registers  League,  Mayday 
Movement,  and  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization. 

To  date,  about  100  groups  and  organi- 
zations have  aumounced  plans  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  April  and  May  demon- 
strations here.  They  have  a  right  to  air 
their  grievances  in  an  orderly  and 
peaceful  manner.  But  I  strongly  disagree 
with  the  premise  that  the  organizers  of 
these  demonstrations,  with  allegiance  to 
philosophies  that  are  enemy  to  the 
United  States,  have  a  right  to  come  to 
Washington  for  the  announced  purpose 
of  rendering  the  Government  powerless. 

These  people  are  not  against  w  ar.  They 
are  for  war.  Their  aim  is  to  destroy  the 
United  States  by  any  means  including 
war  and  violence,  and  to  replace  our  Gov- 
ernment with  one  of  their  choosing.  For 
them  to  openly  threaten  this  city,  this 
Congress,  and  this  Nation  in  such  a  man- 
ner goes  far  beyond  the  right  of  peace- 
ful assembly  and  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. Their  self-assumed  label  of  "anti- 
war" demonstrators  does  not  cloak  their 
true  motives. 

The  Federal  Government  shoiild,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  do  all  in  its  power  to 
make  certain  the  right  of  protest  is  not 
infringed  upon.  The  police  and  security 
forces  necessary  to  assure  this  right 
should  be  made  available.  These  forces 
also  should  be  given  the  clear  duty  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  protect  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  exercise  of  that  duty  they 
deserve  the  backing  of  every  American. 
And  the  fullest  support  and  cooperation 
from  the  Congress  and  Government  ofiB- 
cials.  They  cannot  do  their  work  alone. 
They  should  not  be  asked  to  accept  risk 
and  responsibility  without  a  show  of  ap- 
preciation and  support  from  those  they 
protect. 


THE  LAOTIAN  INVASION  LOOKS 
LIKE  A  MINUS 

<  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  an 
overall  analysis,  the  miUtary  operation 
conducted  by  South  Vietnam  forces  in 
Laos  is  disappointing.  MiUtary  profes- 
sionals call  it  successful  in  that  an  inva- 
sion was  laimched,  an  objective  was 
reached,  enemy  suppUes  were  destroyed, 
heavy  casualties  were  infiicted,  and  a 
successful  withdrawal  was  accomplished. 
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This  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
withdrawal  took  place  weeks  earlier  than 
had  been  Intended.  The  South  Vietnam 
forces  had  expected  to  remain  in  Laos, 
conduct  extensive  searches  for  supplies, 
and  disrupt  enemy  communications  until 
the  monsoon  season  begins  in  late  April 
or  May.  This  they  failed  to  do.  The  op- 
eration barely  reached  its  major  objec- 
tive at  Tchepone.  The  troops  remained  in 
that  area  for  a  limited  Urne  only  before 
beginning  a  retreat  to  South  Vietnam. 
Tchepone  is  a  major  Communist  supply 
area  and  it  was  anticipated  that  a  wealth 
of  supines  would  be  unearthed  and  de- 
stroyed there.  Smne  of  this  was  accom- 
plished. Much  more  would  have  been  pos- 
sible had  the  South  Vietnam  troops  re- 
mained there  longer.  Withdrawal  by 
these  forces  did  not  look  like  an  orderly 
planned  withdrawal.  Appearances  are 
that  they  were  pushed  out  of  Laos  by 
superior  North  Vietnam  forces.  Neverthe- 
less, they  fought  bravely  against  much 
larger  forces  and  they  inflicted  heavier 
casualties  than  they  took. 

The  operation  was  not  a  failure.  It 
demcmstrated  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  have  made  very  substantial  prog- 
ress in  developing  efTective  military 
forces.  Such  an  operation  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  support  of 
American  groisid  forces  even  a  few 
months  ago.  South  Vietnamese  are  now 
more  confident  and  they  have  better 
leadership.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fsdlure 
to  accomplish  all  that  was  desired  in  the 
Laos  operation  will  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  morale  either  among  troops 
or  among  the  Vietnamese  population. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  does  not  also  sour  the 
American  population  more. 


THE  LATE  MADISON  FAY  BOYC7E 

(Mr.  SIKKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  good  and  a  long  time  friend,  and  the 
Congress  has  lost  a  faithful  and  dedi- 
cated employee.  As  a  personal  friend,  I 
deeply  regret  his  passing. 

For  many  years,  Madison  Fay  Boyce 
was  one  of  those  dedicated  but  im- 
heralded  public  servants  who  perform 
so  well  in  the  service  of  America.  Rising 
to  the  Important  position  of  Chief  Bill 
Clerk  of  the  House,  his  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  Congress  were  unique 
and  invaluable. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  share 
his  frientlship,  I  knew  that  he  was  look- 
ing forward  with  great  joy  to  the  prospect 
of  a  well  deserved  retirement  in  Florida 
next  month,  and  frequently  we  had  dis- 
ciissed  his  plans  for  living  in  my  State. 
Suddenly  he  has  been  taken  from  us, 
and  our  sense  of  loss  is  very  keen.  I  join 
with  his  legion  of  friends  In  expressing 
earnest  sympathy  to  all  of  his  family. 
The  Congress  and  the  Nation  share  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  at  his  passing. 


STAFFINa  OF  COMMITTEES 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  few  years,  this  body  legislated 
often  to  insure  equal  opportunity  In  em- 
ployment. Congress  created  a  Federal 
agency,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  with  that  specific  re- 
sponsibility, and  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  established  guide- 
lines for  themselves  In  this  area.  Most 
Federal  contracts  with  the  private  sector 
now  contain  provisions  that  fair  employ- 
meat  practices  will  be  followed.  Congress 
has  made  a  good  beginning  of  which  It 
can  be  proud.  With  energetic  Executive 
enforcement  of  the  law,  job  discrimina- 
tion should  disappear  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  should  be  notably  re- 
duced tn  the  private  sector. 

You  can  Imagine  my  surprise,  there- 
fore, to  learn  recently  that  congressional 
committee  staffs  Included  almost  no 
blacks  as  employees. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  blacks  are  imder- 
represented  In  the  body  of  the  House  it- 
self, and  that  this  disproportion  carries 
over  Into  personal  congressional  staffs. 

Nevertheless,  committee  staffs  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  more  ongoing  part 
of  the  congressional  structure,  providing 
service  and  expertise  to  their  committees 
and  to  the  House  as  a  whole.  Their 
operations  and  responsibilities  extend 
beyond  the  sectarian  interests  of  a  par- 
ticular district.  And,  consequently,  com- 
mittee staffs  should  be  judiged  by  more 
demanding  standards. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Congress 
can  legislate  in  favor  of  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity,  and  at  the  same  time 
practice  job  discrimination  Itself.  Why 
should  we  expect  the  private  sector  to 
end  unfair  employment  practices,  when 
the  Congress  itself  does  not  provide  an 
example  of  equal  emplosrment  oppor- 
tunity. A  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
January  1,  1971,  highlights  the  prob- 
lem: 

The  Paleness  op  a  Policy 

To  hear  all  those  One  VS.  government 
public  service  messages  about  the  Importance 
and  requirements  of  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployment, you  might  think  that  Uncle  Sam 
would  be  right  out  there  at  the  head  of  the 
march,  seeing  to  It  that  competent,  deserv- 
ing black  people  are  tapped  for  top  iMllcy- 
maklng  roles.  And  a  casual  observer,  told  by 
the  administration  that  great  strides  have 
been  taken  In  this  direction,  can  immediate- 
ly notice  that  not  all  black  people  in  gov- 
ernment are  janitors  anjrmore. 

But  some  findings  last  month  by  a  Wash- 
ington television  program  point  up  dramati- 
cally an  element  of  illusion  in  all  this.  The 
staff  of  "Black  News"  (WTT-Channel  5) 
simply  went  out  and  made  some  headcounts. 
Correspondent  Don  Alexander  found,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  530  people  on  the  White 
House  staff  payroll.  Of  these,  only  one  special 
assistant,  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  was  black.  Mr. 
Brown  could  name  only  four  other  black 
professionals  on  the  White  House  staff. 

On  Capitol  HtU,  the  news  team  made  a 
floor-by-door  survey  that  found  no  more  than 
80  black  professionals.  Including  secretaries. 
"Only  17  senators'  offices  have  any  black 
staffers  at  all,"  Mr.  Alexander  reportf^. 
■There  are  no  black  administrative  assist- 
ants or  committee  counsels,  just  12  legisla- 
tive assistants  and  four  black  special  assist- 
ants." 

In  the  House,  the  survey  found  that  only 
27  of  the  435  congressmen  had  any  black  staff 


members:  totals  showed  two  adminlstratlTe 
assistants  and  four  legislative  assistants.  The 
report  came  up  with  no  black  professionals 
on  House  committees  exo^t  for  Education 
and  Labor  and  Government  Operations, 
where  the  former  chairman,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  and  William  Dawson,  were  black. 

Those  blacks  who  do  hold  supergrade 
jobs  in  the  administration  told  the  inter- 
viewers candidly  that  they  are  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  equal  opportunity  picture 
in  government  today.  What's  more,  they  not- 
ed, there  is  not  even  a  slgnlflcant  number 
of  blacks  In  positions  of  power  to  make  any 
policy  decisions  really  affecting  the  minor- 
ity. 

Given  this  disturbing  picture,  it  is  no  small 
wonder  that  many  black  people  are  some- 
what cynical  about  TTncle  Sam's  eagerness 
to  give  them  a  fair  shake.  The  phase  "bUck 
puwer"  may  conjure  up  all  sorte  of  images 
for  white  people,  but  the  realities  of  black 
powerlessness  make  "equal  opportunity"  seem 
to  many  others  to  be  a  put-ort 

As  you  can  see,  this  pattern  of  unfair 
job  discrimination  extends  to  every  sec- 
tor of  the  Oovemment.  This  should  not 
be  an  excuse,  however,  for  our  own  in- 
action. 

It  is  conceivable  that  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  fail  to  actively  seek 
blacks  to  fill  professional  positions,  be- 
cause they  see  the  lily-white  staffs  of 
iCongress.  Given  this  state  of  affairs,  how 
sincere  can  Congress  be? 

I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  blacks  capable  of  serving  on  com- 
mittee staffs.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
Congress  failing  to  energetically  seek 
minority  people  who  would  work  for 
committees.  This  failure  is  a  disservice 
not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  rectify  this  situation  immediately.  By 
example  as  well  as  by  legislation,  this 
body  should  lead  the  fight  against  job 
discrimination. 


April  1,  1971 
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LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH 
HEALTH  STANDARDS  FOR  FOOD 
SERVICE  ESTABLISHMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SEN- 
ATE  RESTAURANTS  AND  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  two  bills  which  are  designed 
to  protect  the  health  and  well-being  of 
Congressmen,  Senators,  Government  em- 
ployees, visitors  to — and  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  by  the  establish- 
ment of  health  standards  for  the  em- 
ployees of  food  establishments  In  the 
District. 

The  first  bill  was  Introduced  by  myself 
last  August,  and,  was  In  reaction  to  the 
tuberculosis  outbreak  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1970. 

This  bUl,  now  joined  in  by  my  friend 
from  South  CaroUna,  the  Honorable 
John  McMillan,  brings  the  District 
Health  Code  in  line  with  the  better  codes 
of  other  major  cities  in  the  Nation. 

The  District  code  now  contains  a  law 
stating  that  no  person  afflllcted  with  any 
communicable  disease  can  work  "with 
food."  But  no  law  or  regulation  requires 
current  congressional  food-handling  em- 


ployees or  such  applicants  anywhere  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  area  to  take  a 
physical  examination  of  any  sort,  let 
alone  annually. 

In  essence,  the  "HaUbUl"  requires  that 
no  person  can  be  employed  by  any  food 
establishment  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia unless  he  meets  such  health  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  In  pursuance  to  the  tests 
outlined  in  the  bUl.  The  bill  caUs  for 
annual   examination   which   include   a 
ti&erculin  test.  X-ray.  of  the  chest- 
uncovered — a  serological  test,  and  ex- 
uninatlon   of   hands,   skin,   nose,   and 
tliroat  and  body   orifices— including  a 
culture  where  appropriate.  These  stand- 
ards would  provide  sufficient  protection 
against  further  outbreaks  of  commiml- 
cable  diseases  such  a&  tuberculosis,  and 
other  common  and  rarer  diseases  ordi- 
narily   associated    with    food-handling 
and  preparation. 

These  requirements  would  be  admin- 
istratively and  budgetarUy  feasible.  Tu- 
berculin tests  are  not  costly.  Up  to  1957 
the  District  of  Columbia  required  an 
annual  physical  examination  and  health 
permit  requirement,  for  restaurant  work- 
ers. The  point  is,  we  caruiot  afford  to  do 
without  them.  The  marvel  is,  that  an 
entire  Capitol  Hill  force  has  escaped  so 

long. 
Tuberculosis  is  a  highly  contagious  bac- 
terial disease  usually  associated  with 
poverty,  stress,  overworked,  and  social 
problems.  The  average  active  case  of 
tuberculosis  will  be  the  source  for  the 
Infection  of  15  persons,  before  it  is  de- 
tected. The  TB  victim  can  begin  infect- 
ing others  weU  before  his  own  symptoms 
force  him  to  seek  medical  advice.  There- 
fore, people  constantly  in  contact  with 
the  public,  should  meet  such  minimal 
health  requirements  as  I  have  outlined 
above  in  order  to  prevent  outbreaks  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Capitol  HUI. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ranks  fifth  in  the  in- 
cidence of  active  new  tuberculosis  cases 
among  the  more  than  50  cities  in  the  Na- 
tion with  a  population  of  250,000  or  more. 
New  case-rates  are  nearly  three  times 
the  national  average  and  the  death  rate 
more  than  triple  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  according  to  H.  Michael  Cannon, 
director  of  District  of  Columbia's  Tuber- 
culosis and  Respiratory  Disease  Associa- 
tion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second  bill  would 
repeal  that  section  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia code  which  exempts  the  House 
and  Senate  restaurants  for  the  District 
health  regulations.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation is  Identical  to  legislation  I  had 
prepared  last  year  and  Chairman  Mc- 
Mn.LAN  introduced.  It  seems  ludicrous 
that  restaurants  which  feed  the  leaders 
of  our  Nation,  should  be  "exempt"  from 
any  minimum  health  standards.  The 
folly  of  this  exemption  was  clearly  wit- 
nessed by  the  death  and  disease,  tuber- 
culosis brought  to  Capitol  Hijl  last  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  public  apathy  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  now  con- 
fronting those  involved  in  controlling 
tuberculosis  or  any  other  contagious  dis- 
ease. Given  the  record  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  strongly  feel  that  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  set  an  example  for 


the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  As  one  of  the  "doctors  in 
the  House,"  I  am  sure  of  it. 


DEFEAT   OF  THE   SST 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion 
about  the  underlying  causes  of  the  defeat 
of  the  supersonic  transport  program,  and 
in  the  barrage  of  comment  and  conjec- 
ture about  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wTong  with  the  program  the  relatively 
simple  reasons  for  the  defeat  have  been 
obscured. 

An  exr-ellent  editorial  concerning  the 
defeat  of  the  SST  program  appeared  in 
the  March  25  edition  of  the  Ansonla 
Evening  Sentinel,  and  I  am  inserting  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Grounding  the  SST 
Major  issues  seldom  are  simple,  and  the 
Issue  of  the  supersonic  transport  is  no  excep- 
tion. Strong  arguments  can  be  made  both  for 
and  against  building  the  SST. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
accepted  the  argjuments  of  those  opposed  to 
the  plan  and  voted  216  to  204  to  cut  off 
federal  funding  on  March  30.  Rep.  John  8. 
Monagan,  who  represents  the  Valley,  was 
one  of  those  voting  to  kUl  the  plane.  Yester- 
day the  Senate  concurred. 

"Those  favoring  the  SST  had  six  principal 
arguments.  They  contended  that: 

Someone — either  Russia  or  Britain  and 
Prance  or  the  United  States — is  going  to 
build  it.  Therefore,  it  should  be  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  could  earn  large  amounts  of  for- 
eign exchange  through  the  sale  of  the  SST 
throughout  the  world,  thereby  improving 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Development  of  the  SST  would  give  Ameri- 
can science  and  technology  a  big  boost. 

Manufacture  of  the  plane  would  Improve 
employment  in  depressed  areas  and  Increase 
the  profits  of  faltering  comptanies. 

The  chaUenge  of  flying  commercial  aircraft 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound  should  be 
met  for  its  own  sake. 

Speedier  flight  would  benefit  American  and 
other  travelers. 

Opponents  of  the  SST  has  six  main  argu- 
ments. They  contended  that : 

The  giant  plane  would  cause  pollution  of 
the  upper  atmosphere,  perhaps  diluting  the 
earth's  protective  blanket  of  gassee  to  let 
more  cancer-causing  rays  reach  the  surface. 
The  SST  would  be  unbearably  noisy. 
The  SST  would  have  to  be  flown  over  water 
only  because  of  the  noise,  thus  barring  it 
from  the  many  routes  that  cross  the  land. 
It  would  benefit  certain  airlines  and  air- 
craft makers  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
in  general. 

It  would  till  no  real  need  since  p>eople  do 
not  really  have  to  fly  faster  than  sound. 

The  cost  of  the  plane  would  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  benefits,  especially  when 
large  amounts  of  money  should  be  sjjent  on 
human  needs  here  on  earth. 

To  us,  the  question  comes  down  to  two 
points:  Is  the  SST  a  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment? And  la  it  worth  what  It  will  cost? 

The  truth  is  that  nobody  knows  whether 
the  supersonic  transport  would  damage  the 
upper  atmosphere — or  even  how  unpleasant 
its  noise  would  be.  This  Includes  the  scientists 
who  know  more  about  these  fields  than  any- 
one else.  Until  we  know  more  about  these 
things,  we  would  be  well  advised  to  go  slowly. 
But  the  basic  question  is  whether  the  bene- 


tits  of  the  plane  would  outweigh  its  cost.  The 
best  answer  seems  to  be  that  they  would 
not.  There  is  no  overwhelming  need  for  such 
a  speedy  transport  now.  There  is  a  need  to 
save  the  billions  of  dollars  that  development 
of  such  a  plane  would  represent. 

Nor  shotUd  be  we  moved  by  arguments  that 
If  the  U.S.  does  not  fly  the  88T,  other  na- 
tions wiU.  The  British -French  Concorde  proj- 
ect is  in  deep  trouble.  The  Russian  super- 
sonic transport  can  be  built  only  at  enormous 
cost.  Even  then,  the  U.S.  could  exclude  It 
from  American  airports  on  grounds  of  air 
pollution  and  noise  pollution,  making  its 
commercial  success  impossible. 

The  Congress  dealt  the  SST  a  near-mortal 
blow.  The  project  should  be  allowed  to  expire 
without  further  efforts  at  resuscitation. 


AMERICA'S  CVREAT  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  Of 
the  world's  10  largest  dams,  five  are  In 
the  United  States.  No  other  nation  in  the 
top  10  has  more  than  two.  The  five 
U.S.  dams  comprise  a  total  volume 
of  structure  of  442.4  million  cubic  yards. 


PROPOSED  TERMINATION  OF  SUG- 
AR QUOTA  ALLOCATED  TO  REPUB- 
LIC OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  terminate  the  sugar 
quota  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

The  Sugar  Act  expires  this  year  and  is 
presently  before  the  Congress  for  review. 
Now  is  the  most  appropriate  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  policy  of  continuing  support  by 
economic  means  a  government  which 
practices  an  apartheid  policy  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  and  ideals  of  all 
Americans. 

My  bill  simply  eliminates  the  quota 
presently  given  to  South  Africa  and  re- 
distributes it  to  the  other  countries  who 
receive  a  quota  imder  the  act.  This  ap- 
proach emphasizes  the  issue  before  this 
country  and  the  Congress:  Should  we 
in  any  way  lend  economic  support  to 
this  regime  unless  it  changes  its  racial 
policies? 

We  must  also  remember  that  it  was 
U.S.  support  which  absorbed  the  sugar 
market  previously  imported  by  Great 
Britain  before  it  stopped  trading  with 
South  Africa  in  1962.  The  economic  bene- 
fits to  South  Africa  are  substantial,  they 
are  worth  more  than  $5  million  above 
the  market  price. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  preserve 
within  the  United  States  the  ability  to 
produce  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
sugar  requirements.  In  earlier  years  pro- 
tection of  our  domestic  producers  was 
provided  by  a  tariff  policy,  then,  in  1934 
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a  quota  system  which  protected  the  do- 
mestic market  by  quotas  for  both  domes- 
tic producers  and  foreign  suppliers  was 
enacted.  This  quota  system  was  revised 
in  1937  and  further  revised  in  1948  imder 
the  present  act.  The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  report  on  the  sugar  program 
of  E)ecember  31.  1920,  states  on  page  29 
that— 

It  la  unUkely  any  significant  quantity  of 
sugar  would  be  grown  In  the  United  States 
IX  American  producers  had  to  compete  on  the 
open  world  market  with  sugar  produced 
with  cheap  tropical  labor  or  under  subsidy 
In  other  countries. 

The  committee  report  highlights  the 
economic  fact  that  the  U.S.  price  is  above 
the  world  price  and,  therefore,  under  the 
quota,  any  country  trading  with  us  does 
therefore  receive  a  form  of  economic  aid. 
A  recognition  of  this  view  was  made  by 
our  Government  on  November  20,  1965, 
when  the  quota  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
was  suspended  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  Sugar  Act  after  a  Presidential  find- 
ing that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  the  sugar  quota  for  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The  other  precedent  of  suspension  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  entire  quota  for 
Cuba  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1960  in 
response  to  the  expropriation  of  Ameri- 
can property  by  the  Castro  regime. 

I  believe  that  the  continuation  of  a 
quota  for  South  Africa  is  very  much 
against  our  national  interest.  The  racial 
F>olicies  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment have  been  deplored  by  our  own  offi- 
cials but  no  governmental  act  has  fol- 
lowed these  pronouncements.  The  treat- 
ment by  the  South  African  Government 
of  our  own  citizens  is  the  ground  on 
which  to  base  the  withdrawal  of  the 
quota.  Two  of  our  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Charles  Diggs  and  Congressman 
Ogden  Reid,  were  refused  visas  to  that 
country  as  was  an  American  well  known 
to  the  world  of  sports,  Mr.  Arthur  Ashe. 
I  have  asked  the  Congressional  Research 
to  provide  me  with  a  complete  list  of 
other  U.S.  citizens  who  were  denied  visas 
or  expelled  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  factors  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  in  the  apportion- 
ment to  individual  countries  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  market  reserved  for  imports 
is,  according  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  print  of  December  31,  1970, 
page  48 : 

Friendly  govermnent  to  government  re- 
lations, including  non-discrimination  against 
U.S.  citizens  in  the  quota  country  and  In- 
demnification for  property  owned  by  U.S. 
citizens  in  cases  of  expropriation.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment which  clearly  stands  for  a  policy 
abhorrent  to  our  own  citizens  and  which 
has  practiced  discrimination  against  our 
citizens  and  our  Congressmen  should  not 
continue  to  be  rewarded  with  a  quota 
when  the  Sugar  Act  is  reviewed  by  the 
Ccaigress.  My  amendment  would  simply 
extinguish  this  benefit  and  redistribute 
It  to  other  importers: 


ROLLCALL  VOTE  IN  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC CAUCUS  ON  SETTING 
DATE  TO  END  WAR 

I  Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  discoiss  the  new  practice  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  of  denying  the  public 
access  to  the  journal  of  the  caucus.  While 
I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  91st  or  prior 
Congresses,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  caucus,  including 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  question,  were 
made  available  to  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic following  Democratic  cauciises. 

Rule  11  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
states  that — 

The  Caucus  shall  keep  a  Jotirnal  of  Its 
proceedings,  which  shall  be  published  after 
each  meeting,  end  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

The  precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives indicate  that  the  intention 
of  this  rule  to  facilitate  public  access 
to  the  journal,  and  all  matters  entered 
thereon.  Section  3608 — volume  vm,  pa^re 
954 — states — 

Proceedings  of  the  Democratic  caucus  are 
recorded  in  Its  Journal,  which  Is  c^>en  to 
inspection  by  the  public. 

In  1913,  Speaker  Champ  Clark  could 
proudly  proclaim  that — 

So  far  aa  an  open  caucus  Is  concerned,  the 
Democratic  oaucua  blazed  the  way  to  give 
publicity  to  caucus  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that  at 
the  very  moment  the  House  is  recording 
teller  votes,  the  Democratic  caucus  is 
marching  backward  toward  the  19  th  cen- 
tury in  terms  of  its  procedures.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  Denocratic  leadership 
should  abandon  this  new  practice  of 
denying  the  press  and  the  public  access 
to  the  complete  jotunal  of  the  caucus, 
including  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  ques- 
tion, as  provided  in  rule  11  of  the  caucus. 

Yesterday,  for  example,  the  caucus 
adopted  by  one  vote,  101  to  100.  the 
Boiling-Dent  substitute  to  the  Matsu- 
naga  resolution,  and  thereby  contributed 
to  a  year-long  prolongation  of  the  con- 
flict in  Indochina  and  the  needless  suf- 
fering of  all  parties  to  that  conflict.  The 
substitute  also  gives  the  President  a  free 
hand  to  invade  such  countries  as  he  may 
choose  all  over  Indochina.  The  Matsu- 
naga  resolution  would  have  set  Decem- 
ber 31. 1971,  as  the  deadline  for  our  with- 
drawal. The  American  people  have  a 
stake  in  knowing  how  the  vote  went. 
They  have  a  right  to  know  just  how 
their  representatives  vote  in  committee, 
in  the  caucus,  and  on  the  floor,  it  is  a 
right  requiring  consistency,  not  a  hlt-or- 
miss  application  depending  on  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  issue.  And  the  policy  of 
the  leadership  should  reflect  this  right. 
Because  of  my  deep  belief  in  this  concept 
so  fundamental  to  a  democracy  I  over- 
ride my  freshman  misgivings  and  submit 
for  the  Record  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  today's  Baltimore 
Sun: 


The  1973  Pullout  Is  Endorsed 


(By  Adam  Clymer) 

Washington,  March  31. — House  Democrati 
today  discarded  their  hawkish  Image  and 
called  for  withdrawal  from  Indochina  by 
January  3,  1973. 

Doves  failed  by  only  one  vote — 101  to  100— 
to  back  a  pullout  deadline  of  December  31 
1971, 

The  Democratic  caucus  resolution  called 
on  the  House  to  "work  to  end  the  United 
States  military  Involvement  In  Indochina 
and  to  bring  about  the  release  of  all  prisoners 
In  a  time  certain  during  the  92d  Congress." 

It  also  urged — in  a  way  Democratic  doves 
denounced  as  dangerously  vague  and  as  a 
blank  check,  and  Republicans,  perhaps  some 

of  them  whimsically,  praised  as  patriotic 

"full  support  wherever  possible"  of  presiden- 
tial and  congressional  efforts  "pertinent  to 
these  ends." 

The  vote  to  approve  the  resolution  was  138 
to  62,  with  54  Etemocrats  not  voting. 

The  opposition  was  almost  evenly  divided 
among  hawks  who  did  not  want  any  deadline, 
like  Representatives  P.  Eklward  Hubert  (La.) 
and  George  H.  Mahon  (Texas),  the  chairmen 
of  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
committees,  and  doves  who  Insisted  on  the 
earlier  deadline,  like  Representatives  Bella 
S.  Abzug  (N.Y.),  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.  (Ind.) 
and  Parren  J.  Mitchell  (Md.) . 

A  few  minutes  earlier,  supporters  of  the 
final  resolution  like  Representative  Carl  Al- 
bert (Okla.),  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  had 
only  barely  got  It  approved  as  a  substitute 
for  the  December  31  resolution.  They  per- 
suaded hawks  like  Mr.  Hubert  that.  If  the 
substitute  was  not  approved,  the  December 
31  measure  would  carry. 

Hawks  and  mlddle-of-the-roaders  formed 
the  101  votes  In  the  majority  to  change  the 
December  deadline.  Two  Identifiable  hawks 
were  In  the  group  of  100  that  opposed  amend- 
ing the  original  resolution  and  substituting 
the  later  date  (patterned  cloaely  on  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  Senate  Democrats  Feb- 
ruary 22 ) . 

The  meeting  was  closed  to  press,  and,  de- 
spite Rule  11  of  the  caucus  which  directs  that 
Its  Journal  must  be  published,  officials  re- 
fused to  release  the  roUcall. 

VARIETY     OF     INTERPHETATIONS 

However,  an  unofficial  tally,  kept  by  mem- 
bers, showed  two  Marylanders,  Representa- 
tives Edward  A.  Garmatz  (3d)  and  Ooodloe 
E.  Byron  (6th)  as  not  voting;  two  others. 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  Representative  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes  (4th)  preferring  the  December  31 
deadline;  and  one,  Representative  Clarence 
D.  Long  (2d),  preferring  the  1973  version. 

The  series  of  votes  and  the  secret  nature 
of  the  speeches  that  were  made  on  the  vari- 
ous proposals,  led  to  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions. 

Most  significant,  perhaps,  were  the  views 
of  the  five  members  who  had  introduced  the 
resolution  with  the  December  31  pullout  and 
prisoner- return  deadlines.  All  of  them  backed 
the  final  version,  although  they  had  voted 
against  It  on  the  101-to-lOO  vote. 

"We  consider  this  to  be  a  victory,"  Repre- 
sentative Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (D..  Hawaii) 
said. 

"GVTLT    or    TONKIN" 

Another  author.  Representative  Sam  Gib- 
bons (D.,  Fla.)  said,  "We  got  what  we  real- 
istically thought  we  were  going  to  get,"  indi- 
cating that  the  1973  resolution  was  an  agree- 
able fall-back  position. 

But  Mr.  Jacobs,  for  example,  called  It  a 
"Gulf  of  Tonkin"  resolution  aind  added,  "Any 
fool  knows  now"  that  the  President  could 
use  the  language  as  an  excuse  to  Invade 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  AlTaert  told  reporters  that,  although  he 
has  repeatedly  opposed  any  deadline  in  the 
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past.  "I  don't  think  It  was  either  a  slap  at 
the  President  or  a  vote  of  confidence."  He 
added  that  he  thought  the  resolution  did  not 
say  the  United  States  must  be  out  of  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  this  Congress  but  only  that 
Congress  should  try  to  get  It  out. 

The  Republicans  sought  to  Interpret  the 
resolution  in  a  way  helpful  to  the  admlnls- 
trailon.  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R.. 
Mich.) .  the  minority  leader,  said,  "The  Presi- 
dent will  be  strengthened  by  the  support  of 
all  Americans  in  the  courageous  course  he  Is 
pursuing." 

How  They  Vottd  on  Resolutions 
Washington.  March  31. — Below  Is  the  vote 
lor  substituting   a   withdrawal   deadline   of 
January  3.  1973.  for  the  December  31.  1971, 
deadline  first  proposed. 

"X"  indicates  the  congressman  then  voted 
against  the  amended  resolution.  Representa- 
tive Henry  S.  Reuss  (D.,  Wis.)  voted  "pres- 
ent" on  the  amended  resolution. 

IN  favor  (101) 

x.\bernethy  (Miss.),  Albert  (Okla.),  Alex- 
ander (Ark.),xAndrews  (Ala.),  Ashley  (Ohio) 
Aspinall  (Colo.),  xBaring  (Nev.),  Bennett 
(Pla).  xBevill  (Ala.),  Hoggs  (La.),  Boiling 
(Mo.),  xBralnkley  (Oa.),  Books  (Texas), 
Burlison  (Mo.),  xCabell  (Texas),  Carney 
(Ohio),  Casey  (Texas),  xChappell  (Fla.). 
Clark  (Pa.).  xColmer  (Miss,),  xDaniel  (Va.), 
Daniels  (N.J.) ,  Danlelson  (Calif.) ,  de  la  Garza 
(Texas) ,  Denholm  (S.D.) ,  Dent  (Pa.) ,  Dlngell 
(Mich.) ,  Dorn  (S.C.) ,  Dulskl  (N.Y.) ,  Edmond- 
son  (Okla.) ,  Evans  (Colo.) ,  and  Pascell  (Fla) . 

xFlsher  (Texas) ,  Flood  (Pa.) ,  Flowes  (Ala.) . 
iFlynt  (Oa.),  Foley  (Wash.),  Fuqua  (Pla.). 
Oaydos  (Pa.),  Olalmo  (Conn.),  xGrlffln 
(Mifis).Hanley  (N.Y.) ,  Hansen  (Wash.),  Hays 
(Ohio),  xH6bert  (La.),  xHenderson  (N.C.), 
Hicks  (Mass.) ,  Ichord  (Mo.) ,  Johnson  (Calif) , 
Jones  (Ala),  Jones  (Tenn.),  Kazen  (Texas), 
Kee  (W.  Va.),  Landrum  (Oa.),  rLennon 
(N.C.).  Long  (Md.),  McCormack  (Wash.) 
McFali  (Calif.),  McKay  (Utah).  xMahon 
(Texas),  Mann  (8.C.),  Mathis  (Ga.),  and 
Meeds  (Wash). 

Miller  (Calif.),  Mills  (Ark.),  Mollohan  (W. 
Va.).  Monagan  (Conn.),  xMontgomery 
(Miss.).  Morgan  (Pa.).  Murphy  (N.Y.),  xNl- 
chols  (Ala.),  Nix  (Pa.),  Pepper  (Fla.),  Per- 
kins (Ky.) ,  Pickle  (Texas) ,  Pike  (N.Y.) .  Price 
(111),  Purcell  (Texas),  Randall  (Mo.),  xRa- 
rlck  (La),  Roberts  (Texas),  Rogers  (Pla.). 
xRunnels  (N.M.),  xSatterfleld  (V.),  xSlkes 
(Pis.),  Slsk  (Calif.),  Slack  (W.  Va.).  Smith 
(Iowa),  Stanton  (Ohio).  Steed  (Okla.).  Ste- 
phens (Oa.),  xStratton  (N.Y.).  Btubblefleld 
(Ky.) ,  xTaylor  (N.C.) .  Teague  (Texas) ,  xWag- 
gonner  (La.),  Watts  (Ky.),  White  (Texas), 
xWhitten  (Miss.),  Wright  (Texas),  and  Yat- 
ron  (Pa.). 

OPPOSED  (100) 

xAbourezk  (S.D.),  xAbzug  (N.Y.).  Adams 
(Wash.),  AddablK)  (N.Y.) .  xAnderson  (Calif.), 
Anderson  (Tenn.),  Aspln  (Wis.),  xBadlllo 
(N.Y.) ,  xBeglch  (Alaska) ) .  Bergland  (Minn.) , 
Bingham  (N.Y.),  Blatnlck  (Minn.),  Boland 
(Mass.),  Brademas  (Ind.),  Brasco  (NY.). 
Burke  (Mass.),  xBurleson  (Texas),  Burton 
(Calif.).  xCarey  (N.Y.),  xChisholm  (N.Y.), 
xConyers  (Mich.),  Corman  (Calif.),  Cotter 
(Conn.),  Culver  (Iowa) ,  and  xDelaney  (N.Y.). 

xDellums  (Calif.),  xDlggs  (Mich.).  Dono- 
hue  (Mass.),  Dow  (N.Y.),  Drlnan  (Mass.), 
Eckhardt  (Texas).  xEdwards  (Calif.),  xEU- 
berg  (Pa.).  xFord  (Mich.),  Pulton  (Tenn.). 
Eraser  (Minn.),  Oallflanakls  (N.C),  Gib- 
bons (Fla.) ,  Orasso  (Conn.) ,  Griffiths  (Mich.) , 
Hamilton  (Ind.),  xHarrington  (Mass.), 
xHathaway  (Maine),  Hawkins  (Calif.), 
xHechler  ( W.  Va.) ,  Helstoskl  (N.J.) .  xHoward 
("•J),  xHungate  (Mo.),  xJacobs  (Ind.), 
wth  (Minn.).  xKastenmeler  (Wis.),  Kyros 
(Maine) .  Leggett  (CaUf.) ,  xLlnk  (NX).) .  Mad- 
aen  (Ind.).  Matsunaga  (Hawaii),  and  Maz- 
«>11  (Ky.). 

Melcher  (Mont.).  Metcalfe  (111.),  Mlkva 
<ni.).  Mlnlsh  (N.J.).  xMlnk  (Hawaii).  xMlt- 
"»U  (Md.),  Moorhead  (Pa.).  Moss  (Calif.). 


Murphy  (111.),  Nedzl  (Mich.),  Obey  (Wis.), 
O-Hara  (Mich.).  O'Neill  (Mass.),  xPatten 
(N.J.),  Podell  (N.Y.),  Preyer  (N.C),  Pryor 
(Ark.),  Puclnskl  (111.),  xRees  (Calif.).  Reuss 
(Wis.),  Roe  (N.J.),  Roncallo  (Wyo.),  Rooney 
(Pa.),  xRosenthal  (N.Y.) ,  Rostenkowskl  (111), 
Roy  (Kan.).  xRoybal  (Calif.),  xRyan  (N.Y.), 
Sarbanes  (Md.),  Scheur  (N.Y.),  SelberUng 
(Ohio) ,  and  Staggers  (W.  Va.) . 

xStokes  (Ohio),  Symington  (Mo.),  Thomp- 
son (N.J.),  Tlernan  (R.I.).  Udall  (Ariz.), 
Ullman  (Ore.) ,  Van  Deerlin  (Calif.) ,  xWaldie 
(Calif.),  xWllson  (Calif.),  Wolff  (N.Y.),  and 
Yates  (111.). 

ABSENT  OB  NOT  VOTING 

Abbltt  (Va.) ,  Annunzlo  (HI.) ,  Barrett  (Pa.) , 
Blaggi  (N.Y.),  Blanton  (Tenn.),  Byrne  (Pa.), 
Byron  (Md.),  Caffery  (La.),  Celler  (N.Y.), 
Clay  (Mo.) ,  Collins  (111.),  Davis  (Ga.),  Dowdy 
(Texas).  Downing  (Va.),  Edwards  (La.), 
Evlns  (Tenn.),  Fountain  (N.C),  Gallagher 
(N.J.),  Garmatz  (Md.),  Gettys  (S.C),  Gon- 
zalez (Texas).  Gray  (111.),  Green  (Ore), 
Green  (Pa.),Hagan  (Oa.) ,  and  Haley  (Fla.). 

Hanna  (Calif.),  Hicks  (Wash.),  Hollfield 
(Calif.),  Hull  (Mo.),  Jarman  (Okla.),  Jones 
(N.C),  Kluczynskl  (111.),  Koch  (N.Y.),  Long 
(La.),  McMillan  (S.C),  Macdonald  (Mass.), 
Natcher  (Ky.),  Passman  (La.),  Patman 
(Texas),  Poage  (Texas),  Rangel  (N.Y.),  Ro- 
dino  (N.J.),  Rooney  (N.Y.),  Roush  (Ind.), 
St  Germain  (R.I.),  Shipley  (111.),  Stuckey 
(Ga.),  Sullivan  (Mo.),  Vanlk  (Ohio) ,  Vlgortio 
(Pa).  Young  (Texas),  and  Zablockl  (Wis.). 

This  article  should  have  been  issued  as 
a  matter  of  policy  by  the  caucus  itself. 


WHO    IS    TO    BLAME? 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  a 
young  American  soldler-oflScer  was  con- 
victed of  the  willful  and  premeditated 
killing  of  a  number  of  civilians  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  young  American  was  en- 
tered into  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  trained  in  the  expertise  of  mod- 
ern warfare  and  weaponry,  physically 
and  mentally  hardened  to  face  an  en- 
emy of  his  country,  and  taught  that  in 
combat  he  must  kill  or  be  killed.  This 
young  American  was  selected,  commis- 
sioned to  be  a  leader  of  other  young 
American  soldiers,  and  then  ordered  to 
duty  by  his  Government  to  an  alien  land 
thousands  of  miles  from  his  homeland. 
There,  he  was  left  in  an  environment  to- 
tally foreign  to  his  upbringing,  where 
the  "enemy"  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  "friends."  and  where  his  attitude, 
training,  and  love  of  Ufe  must  have  been 
conditioned  by  the  knowledge  of  the  bit- 
terly divided  Nation  he  left  behind. 

I  do  not  condone  the  wanton  slaying 
of  innocent  civilians  anywhere  by  any- 
one. But  neither  do  I  condone  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  of  taking  the  flower  of 
our  youth,  training  them  in  the  art  of 
modern  warfare,  and  ordering  them  to 
a  combat  area  where,  from  the  highest 
echelons,  it  has  been  predetermined  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  win.  So,  they 
must  fight  in  the  muck  and  mire  of  a 
foreign  land  with  no  hope  of  eventual 
victory,  where  their  only  hope  is  that 
they  will  sweat  out  their  time  and  re- 
turn home — alive. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  condone 
wanton  slaying  nor  do  I  condone  a  no- 
win — cannot  win — war.  It  is  time  to  make 
a  major  decision — now.  I  have  stood  be- 
hind our  President  and  his  policy  of  Viet- 


namization  so  that  we  might  extricate 
ourselves  from  this  tragic  war  carried 
over  from  prior  administrations  while  at 
the  same  time  leaving  behind  a  just 
and  stable  peace. 

God  rest  those  brave  men  who  did  not 
make  it  in  their  struggle  to  keep  alive 
while  fighting,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  their  back.  Our  fighting  men 
who  in  the  past  have  been  inspired  by 
a  history  of  fighting  the  winning  cause 
— and  we  have  never  before  been  in- 
volved in  a  war  that  was  lost — cannot 
be  expected  by  any  standard  to  face  bat- 
tle with  honor,  offering  their  very  lives, 
if  our  leaders  and  our  Nation  become 
resigned  to  a  "no-win"  policy  that  will 
insure  national  disgrace  and  the  defeat 
of  our  Allies. 


GROUNDING   OF   THE   U.S.    SUPER- 
SONIC TRANSPORT 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  an  editorial.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  fact  stands  out  more  starklj-  than 
any  other  in  connection  vrith  the  con- 
gressional decision  to  ground  the  U.S. 
sigsersonlc  transiport. 

That  fact  is  that  a  majority  in  the 
Congress  for  the  first  time  is  satisfied  to 
make  the  United  States  a  second-best 
nation. 

The  halting  of  the  SST  development 
marked  a  turning  point  for  the  United 
States.  With  that  vote,  the  Congress  said 
it  does  not  matter  if  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
England  and  Prance,  surpass  the  United 
States  in  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
commercial  aircraft  of  the  future. 

"Hie  eoonomlc  arguments  against  the 
U.S.  SST  are  reminiscent  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  greeted  other  great  techno- 
logical devel<«jments  in  American  his- 
tory— the  steamtxMkt  and  the  first  air- 
plane. Columnist  Judd  Arnett  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  also  has  a  commentary 
on  the  early  days  of  the  automobile.  His 
column  follows: 

Will  Vote  To  Dhop  the  SST  Prove 

Another  Bum  Guess? 

(By  Judd  Arnett) 

This  is  going  to  be  about  airplanes,  auto- 
mobiles and  bum  guesses,  all  timely  subjects 
in  view  of  recent  developments. 

It  has  been  Inspired  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  terminate  appro- 
priations for  the  development  of  the  Super- 
Sonic  Transport;  and  by  a  letter  from  Prank 
S.  Hedge,  vice  president  of  American  Motors 
Corporation.  Prom  such  aoorns,  hopefully, 
do  columnists  fashion  mighty  oaks.  Anyhow, 
away   we    go   .    .    . 

On  the  basis  of  the  Senate's  decision 
reached  on  Wednesday,  one  might  be  ex- 
cused for  assuming  that  the  pattern  of  com- 
mercial aviation  In  America  has  been  es- 
tablished  for   a   number  of  years   to   come. 

We  will  have  to  be  "content,"  If  that  is 
an  adequate  word,  with  plowing  through 
the  air  at  a  sedate  eOO-mlles-per-hour  in  the 
707,  747  and  the  various  other  JeUlners  al- 
ready perfected. 

Forget  about  New  York-to-London  In 
three  hours  or  Detrolt-to-Los  Angeles  be- 
fore the  ice  melts  In  your  first  martini. 
The  United  States  Senate  In  all  of  Its  Infinite 
wisdom  has  frozen  the  operations  of  the 
aviation  Industry  and  that  Is  the  way  It  is 
going  to  be. 

Right?  Well,  perhaps,  but  don't  bet  on  Jt, 

For   if  recent   history   tells   us  anything. 
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It  Is  this :  That  man  has  consistently  under- 
estimated his  capacity  to  perform  miracles 
in  the  fields  of  transportation. 

Let  us  txirn  now  to  the  letter  from  Frank 
S.  Hedge  for  a  few  Illustrations,  uncovered 
recently  while  researchers  at  American 
Motors  were  seeking  material  for  an  article. 

1908 — William  C.  Durant,  In  the  process 
of  putting  General  Motors  together,  pre- 
dicted to  George  W.  Perkins  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  that  "The  time  will  come  when  500,000 
automobiles  will  be  manufactured  and  sold 
In  this  country  every  year." 

Mr.  Perkins  was  so  incensed  by  Mr.  Du- 
ranfs  "effrontery  and  stupidity"  that  he 
left  the  room. 

1920 — John  W.  PrentlsB.  another  banker, 
was  quoted  in  "The  Spur"  in  this  light: 
"Much  dLBCuseion  has  been  heard  for  a  good 
many  years  about  the  saturation  point  in 
the  automobile  business,  but  no  saturation 
point  will  probably  b«  seen  until  there  are  at 
least  30,000,000  automobiles  In  the  world." 

1920 — (This  was  evidently  a  vintage  year 
for  bum  gueeses)  :  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's report  on  fuel  led  to  a  general  con- 
clusion that  the  nation's  supply  of  gasoline 
and  oil  for  motor  vehicles  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  approximately  six  years. 

1921 — Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  artateB:  "The  theo- 
retical number  of  possible  purchasers  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  seems  to  be  limited  to  about 
20,000,000. 

1921 — (This,  too,  was  a  vintage  year!)  :  The 
following  appeared  In  the  August  9  report  of 
the  Babson  Statistical  Organisation: 

"The  most  important  question  in  industry 
is:  'What  is  th«  saturation  point  with  our 
population  of  105  million  people?'  Under  con- 
stant conditions,  there  must  be  a  saturation 
point.  The  optimists  say  20  million  cars;  the 
conservatives  say  10  million  cars.  Our  esti- 
mate l3  12  million,  until  ooal  dust  or  some 
cheap  fuel  can  be  used." 

Having  considered  the  prognosticaUonB  of 
those  sages  of  the  past,  one  might  also  be 
well-advised  to  remember  that  the  record 
of  government  in  the  control  of  traffic  has 
been  studded  with  a  few  clinkers,  too.  In 
1908,  for  instance,  the  Texas  Legislature 
ruled  as  follows: 

"( 1 )  On  discovery  of  an  approaching  team 
of  horses,  the  motorist  must  stop  off  the  side 
of  the  road  and  cover  his  machine  with  a 
tarpaulin  painted  to  correspond  to  the  scen- 
ery. (2)  In  case  the  horse  will  not  go  past 
the  scenic  tarpaulin,  the  motorist  will  take 
his  machine  apart  as  quickly  as  possibly  and 
hide  the  parts  in  the  grass.  (3)  Motorists  on 
a  country  road  at  night  must  send  up  a  red 
rocket  every  mile  and  wait  ten  minutes  for 
the  road  to  clear — then  proceed  carefully, 
blowing  his  horn  and  shooting  Roman 
candles." 

Such,  dear  friends,  has  been  the  vision  of 
some  of  those  who  would  either  finance  or 
control  transportation.  The  Senate  decision 
notwithstanding,  one  su8i>ect8  there  will  be 
some  changes  in  the  future  of  aviation,  too. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FIRST 
ANNUAL  NATIONAL  EXPLORERS 
PRESIDENTS'  CONGRESS  OP  THE 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  Mr. 
RoDmo  and  Mr.  Porr  in  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  commemorating 
the  first  annual  National  Explorers 
Presidente'  Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  This  Congress  will  take 
place  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  June 
2  to  June  6,  and  will  assemble  between 
4,500  and  5,000  young  leaders  of  the 


more  than  350,000  young  men  and 
women  who  make  up  American  Scout- 
ing. This  Washington  Congress  will  pro- 
vide these  young  men  and  women  with 
firsthand  experience  in  the  democratic 
process  as  they  elect  their  national  of- 
ficers and  conduct  their  business,  as  well 
as  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve their  Federal  Government  in  op- 
eration. 

Scouting  offers  many  constructive  al- 
ternatives to  our  Nation's  youth,  and 
gives  them  a  unique  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  potential  career  fields  under 
professional  guidance.  I  salute  this 
group  of  young  Americans  as  they  ap- 
proach their  first  national  Congress.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution appear  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Camp  of  Oklahoma  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  today  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  for  April  1-19, 
1971,  on  account  of  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee business. 

Mr.  Gettys  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pat- 
ten) for  today  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Frey  of  Florida  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  Winn  of  Kansas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bell  for  20  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Buchanan  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Mekll  for  5  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Begich)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kee  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Dent  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Rarick  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for  15 
minutes  today. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for  20  minutes  today. 


Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Steiger 

Mr.  Hosmer 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   SCHMTTZ. 

Mr.  Saylor  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Young  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  GuDE. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Flynt,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  his  remarks  made  on  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  amendments  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


of  Wisconsin, 
in  two  instances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


the  re- 
include 


Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Landgrkbe  in  two  instances. 

Meell  In  three  instances. 

Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Collier  in  five  instances. 

McCloskey. 

ROBisoN  of  New  York. 

Hogan  in  five  Instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at 
quest   of   Mr.   Begich)    and   to 
extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Badillo  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bolling  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rodino  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  HiCKS  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cotter  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Begich  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DORN. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Caffery. 

Mr.  Byron  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Foley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Hagan  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoNCALio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HicKS  of  Washington  in  two  in- 
stances. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  March  31, 1971,  present 
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to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5432.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  5,  1971,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1970,  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804 : 

Assistant  Secbetary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804,  the  calen- 
dar year  1970  report  on  extraordinary  con- 


tractual  actions   to   facilitate   the   national 
defense  Is  transmitted  herewith. 

Table  I  shows  that  277  contractual  actions 
were  approved  with  a  cost  to  the  Oovernment 
of  $4,168,000,  and  that  95  actions  were  dis- 
approved. Included  in  the  number  of  actions 
approved  are  108  actions  for  which  a  poten- 
tial Government  llabiUty  canjiot  be  esti- 
mated. 

Table  11  lists  the  actions  which  have  an 
actual  or  potential  cosrt  to  the  Government 
of  $50,000  or  more.  Also  included  in  this  list 
are  the  108  actions  above  for  which  a  poten- 
tial cost  cannot  be  estimated. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  'V.  Gibson. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics.) 


TABLE  l.-SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE    JANUARY-DECEMBER  1970 


IDol 

ar  amounts  in  thousands) 

Actions  approved 

Actions 

denied 

Department  and  type  of  action 

Actions  approved 

Actions 

denied 

DDPiirtment  and  type  of  action 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 
requested 

Amount 
approved 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 
r«quesled 

Amount 
approved 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Department  of  Defense  (total) 

277 

{4.961 

J4, 158 

95 

$12, 057 

Nivy — Continued 

Correction  of  mistakes 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments. 

Contingent  liabilities 

Other  (secretarial  authority  and  residual 
powers) 

Air  Force  (total) 

23 

3 

74 

1 

J407 
14 

J403 
14  . 

2 

J7 

Amendments  without  consideration,  _  _   , 

Correction  of  mistakes.., _. 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments. 

Contingent  liabil  ities 

Disposition  of  property .  _ . 

Other 

7 

118 

17 

108 

1 

26 

395 

2,396 

233 

■     1.937' 

200 

1,820 

201 

12 

67 

8 

2. 

6 

4.469 

6.766 

138 

684 

4 

4 

1 

647 

40 

195 

128 

33 

1,607 

Army  (total) 

69 

2,230 

1.511 

24 

6,742 

Amendments  without  consideration 

Correction  of  mistakes. 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments. 

Contingent  liabilities _ 

Other  (contract  modification  or  termi- 
nation)  - 

Defense  SuddIv  Acencv  (total)            

I 
17 

111 
84 

46 
82 

2 

32 
3 

520 

1,006 

1 
29 
11 
13 

1 

14 

236 

1.776 

218 

106 

1,219 

186 

4 
14 

4 

0  . 
2  . 

0  - 

1,268 

5,418 

56 



81 

Correction  of  mistakes 

Formalization  of  informal  commitments. 
Contingent  liabilities 

21 

1 

I 

Disposition  of  property _ 

Other  (employee  compensalion  clauses 

62 

2,063 

2.050 

26 

2,329 

2 

19 
1 
4 

1  956 

Navy  (total)        

106 

473 

469 

7 

1,379 

Correction  of  mistake*..       

Formalization  of  informal  commitments. 
Other.  .      .  

49 
3 

10 

129 

1 
1,933 

116 

1 
1.933 

335 

1 

Amendments  without  consideration 

5 

48 

48 

4 

725 

37 

^ABLE  II. -LIST  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE, 

JANUARY-DECEMBER  1970 


Name  and  location  of  contractor 


Actual  or 
estimated 
potential  cost    Description  of  product  or  service 


Justification 


Amendments  without  consideration: 

Army :  Janke  &  Co.,  38-44  Railroad  Ave., 
Hackensack,  N.J. 


Correction  of  mistakes: 
Army: 

Collins  Radio  Ci..  1200  North  Alms 
Rd.,  Richardson,  Tex. 


Continental  Motors  Corp.,  Post  Office 
Box  90,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Pope,  Evans  &  Robbins  International 
Ltd..  179  Truong  Mihn  Giang, 
SaiRon.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  FPO 
San  Francisco. 


$106,  000    154  type  D-5B  hydraulic  test  stands. 


Navy:  Kaman  Corp.,  Bloomtield,  Conn... 


Other: 


.  The  company  applied  for  relief  on  Aug.  25,  1967,  stating  that  defective  specificatiuns  and 
Government-caused  delay  resulted  in  additional  expenses  not  contemplaleo  by  the 
contract.  Notwithstanding  its  critical  financial  condition,  however,  throughoui  this 
period  of  delay  Janke  continued  to  produce  the  test  stands  under  the  encouragement 
and  a!  the  insistence  of  the  Government  and  in  apparent  reliance  on  the  contracting 
officer's  favorable  recommendation  for  relief. 

113,188    14  radio  terminal  sets  AN;tRC-132A A  requirement  of  the  contract  was  for  the  contrKtor  to  submit  provisioning  data  a'd  a 

vendor  list  to  the  procuringofficer.  Collins  Radio  Co.,  submitted  their  bid  with  an  asteiisk 
by  the  price  statn?  in  a  footnote  that  it  did  not  include  the  cost  of  the  vendor  list  .  he 
contract  was  executeJ  lot  taking  this  into  consideration.  The  contractrr  is  being  reim- 
bursed to  correct  a  mutual  mistake. 

436,500    Rebuilding  of  LSD  ♦eS-lA  engines On  Dec.  6.  1967  Continental  was  awarded  a  letter  contract  for  the  rebuilding  of  3rOO 

engines  with  an  option  lor  the  Government  to  Increase  this  amount  by  100  percent. 
On  Dec.  26,  1967  Continental  gave  written  confirmation  that  an  error  had  been  mace  1 1 
Its  offer  In  that  the  cost  of  pistions(6  per  engine  at  $24.25  each)  had  been  o-nitie.J  a;  a 
result  of  a  clerical  error.  On  May  9,  and  17,  1968.  the  Government  exercised  its  optloi 
and  increased  the  engines  to  6,000.  The  contractor  Is  being  granted  relief  in  that  the 
option  was  exercised  with  full  knowledge  of  the  mistake. 

500.000    Transportation  services  for  the  Saigon  area.  Negotiations  were  conducted  with  the  contractor  based  upon  14.4  cents  per  to'^-Ti-le. 

2  days  before  the  contract  was  to  be  executed  ttie  Saigon  Support  Command  advised 
that  a  contract  written  on  a  ton-mile  basis  could  not  be  monitored  and  proposed  a  trip 
rate  basis  instead.  A  time  table  was  Included  in  the  solicitation  using  an  average  speed 
of  13.5  miles  per  hour.  The  contract  as  written  did  not  specify  either  the  14.4*  ton, mile 
rate  or  the  13.5-mile  per  hour  rate  of  speed.  After  several  weeks  of  operation  the  con- 
tractor determined  the  rate  of  return  was  substantially  less  than  the  agreed-upon 
return  due  to  inaccuracies  In  the  travel  time  chart  The  contract  as  written  failed  to 
clearly  express  the  intent  of  the  parties  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  entered  into. 

214,000    Aircraft  spare  parts To  correct  a  mutual  mistake  to  reimburse  the  contractor  for  the  cost  of  reusable  containers 

used  in  packaging  of  the  space  parts. 


Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Waller  Petroleum  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltf- Residual  fuel  oil. 

more.  Md. 

F.  L  Roberts  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Spring- 
field Mass. 

Dahl  Oil  Co..  Inc.,  Norwich.  Conn. 

National  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  Boston,  Revere, 
Mass. 

A.  R.  Wright,  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


The  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  awarded  153  contracts  for  residual  fuel  oil  lor  delivery 
to  566  installations.  Each  contract  contains  a  price  escalation  provision  permitting 
escalation  with  the  market  up  to  10  percent  above  the  contract  price  and  each  bidder 
certified  that  the  bid  price  Included  no  contingencies  for  price  increase.  The  combinatioi 
of  Increased  demand,  decreased  supply  and  an  overloaded  transportation  system  has 
resulted  in  higher  prices  and  all  but  one  of  the  suppliafs  have  exceeded  their  maximum 
excalation  under  the  contract  It  has  been  determined  that  the  escalation  celling  be 
removed  from  these  contracts.  The  exact  amount  Involved  cannot  be  determined  as  the 
contracts  are  lor  indefinite  quantities  but  6  of  these  actions  will  involve  more  than 
$50,000. 
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CONTINGENT  LIABILITIES 


Provijionj  to  indemnity  contractor!  afainst  liabilities  on  account  of  claims  for  death  or  injury  or  property  damage  arising  out  of  nuclear  radiation,  use  ol  high  energy  propellents  or  other  riiki  nm 
covered  hy  thecoiitractar  $  insurance  program  were  included  in  108  contracts  (the  potential  cost  of  these  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  inasmuch  as  the  liability  to  the  Government  'if  any  will  deMnrt 
upon  the  occunence  of  an  incident  as  described  in  the  inde.Tinitication  clause).  Items  procured  are  generally  those  associated  with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nudear-armed  guided  missiles  nn., 
imental  work  with  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  explosives  or  performance  in  hazardous  areas.)  *^ 


Name  of  contractor 


Number  of  contracts 
Army  Navy      Air  Force 


Name  of  contractor 


Number  of  contracts 

Army  Navy      Air  Force 


Aeroiet  General  Corp 

Aerojet  Solid  Propulsion  Co , 

Air  America,  Inc. 

Avco  Corp_ 

Bell  Aerospace  Corp 

Bendu  Corp _ 

Boeing  Co.  

Burlington  Northern  Inc,  &  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Clinchfield  Railroad  Co       

D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc , 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

General  Electric  Co.. , 

Hercules,  Inc , 

Honeywell,  Inc . 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co ...^ 

International  Terminal  Operating  Co 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp , 

Louisville  ft  Nashville  RR 


I  ,  Luzon  Stevedoring  Corp 

1  j  Martin  Marietta  Corp      

1  I  Meadowgold  Dairies 

..   1  NUSCorp... 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 

North  American  Rockwell  Corp 

Northrop  Corp   .  , , 

Raytheon  Co  , 

Seaboard  Coastline  RR , 

-   --      Southern  Railway  System. 

10  2      Thiokol  Chemical  Corp 

11  .- -     I  Vitro  Corp,  of  America 

1  2      WMA  Transit  Co  


1 


1 

1  ... 


1 


Westmghouse  Electric  Corp.. 
Proposed  awards     

Total 


7 

10 

1 

4 


13 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

508,  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Science 
and  Education.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  report  on  activities  concerned 
with  laboratory  animal  welfare,  pursuant  to 
84  Stat,  1560;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, 

509,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
-Mr  Force,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  Department  of  the  Air  Force  con- 
tracts for  military  construction  awarded 
without  formal  advertisement,  pursuant  to 
section  804  of  Public  Law  90-110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

510,  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  Department  of  the  Army  contracts 
for  military  construction  awarded  without 
formal  advertisement,  pursuant  to  section 
604  of  Public  Law  91-511;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

511,  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
yeaj  1971  for  reeeexch,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Navy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

512  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  propoeed 
amendment  to  a  concession  contract  tar  the 
operation  of  concession  facilities  and  services 
within  the  area  administered  by  the  National 
Capital  Parks,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31.  1971,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat. 
543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

513.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  by  the  Graham  Canal  Co.  and 
the  Curtis  Canal  Co.  for  loans  and  a  grajit 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Prelects  Act. 
ptirsuant  to  section  4(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

514.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  remove  the 
statutory  ceiling  on  salaries  payable  to  U.S. 
magistrates;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

515.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


516,  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  1970  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  section  7(b) 
of  Public  Law  89-491;  to  the  OommlaBlon  on 
the  Judiciary. 

517.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  shall  assume  the  risks  of  its  fidelity 
losses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R,  1795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Alfred  Brownrigg;  (Rpt.  No,  92-104),  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr,  MAYNE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H  R,  2070,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lulgla 
Dl  Giorgio;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-105).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RYAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oheorghe 
Jucu  and  Aurella  Jucu;  (Rept.  No  92-106). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severaly  referred  as  follows ; 
By  Mr,  COTTER: 
H.R.  7087  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  adoption  fees  and  re- 
lated costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Barkett,  Mr.  BusTim,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cob- 
BTTT,  Mr.  CoucHLiN.  Mr.  Dint.  Mr. 
En,BERG,  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Oatdos.  Mr  GooDLiNC.  Mr,  HrNT. 
Mr,  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
McDade,   Mr,   Morgan.   Mr.   Nix.   Mr 


SAYLOR.   Mr.   SCHNEEBELI.  Mr,   VlGORI- 

To.  Mr   Ware.  Mr.  Whalley.  and  Mr. 
Yatronj ; 
H.R.  7088.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tlnlcum  Environmental  C:en- 
ter  in   the  Commonwealth  of  Pennslyvanla. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.   DELLENBACK: 
H,R  7089,  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
20.  1954.  authorizing  the  Talent  division  of 
the  Rogue  River  Basin  reclamation  project. 
Oregon  (68  Stat.  752).  as  amended  (76  Stat, 
677),  in  order  to  Increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  worlE; 
to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7090.  A  bUl  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are 
killed  or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  7091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  to  terminate  the  quota  for  South 
Africa,  and  to  redistribute  said  quota  among 
certain  nations  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr.   DOWNING    (for  himself,  Mr, 
Whitehurst.    Mr,    Sattekfield.    Mr. 
Abbitt.  Mr,  Daniel  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
PoFE.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Scorr.   Mr.  Wampler,  Mr,  Broyhill 
of  Virginia)  : 
H.R.  7092,  A  bill  to  remove  the  defense  of 
UmitaUon  of  liability  as  one  of  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States  in  the  court  proceed- 
ings arising  out  of  the  collision  of  the  U,S.S. 
Yancey    with   the    Chesapeake   Bay   Bridge- 
Tunnel;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Jasman,  and  Mr.  Stdbd)  : 
H.R.7093.  A    bill    to    provide    for    the   dis- 
position   of   Judgment    funds    of   the   Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  GREaE3*  of  Oregon : 
H.R.7094.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of   outside  earnings  j>ennitted   without  de- 
ductions from  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  7095.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  health 
regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
extend  to  the  restaurants  of  the  UJ3.  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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By  Mr.  HALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McMillan)  : 
H.R  7096.  A  bill  to  direct  the  establish- 
ment of  health  standards  for  employees  of 
food  service  establishments  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  7097.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned  to  duty 
stations  near  their  homes  after  serving  in 
combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJi.  7098.  A  bin  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  7099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1905,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  over  transporting  and 
dumping  materials  In  certain  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works, 

By  Mr.  KINO: 
H.R,  7100,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  strip  coal  mining,  for  the  conserva- 
tion, acquisition,  and  reclamation  of  strip 
coal  mining  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr,  KCXJH  (for  himself.  Mr,  Bing- 
ham   and   Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massa- 
chusetts) : 
H.R,  7101.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Joint   returns;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Matsunaoa.  Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Nelsen.  and 
Mr.  RousH)  : 
H  R.  7102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  7103.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  monthly  benefits 
thereunder,   with    subsequent    cost-of-living 
increases  in  such  benefits  and  a  minimum 
primary  Ijenefit  of  $100,  and  to  raise  to  $3,000 
a  year   the   amount   of  outside  earnings   a 
beneficiary  may  have  without  loss  of  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H,R.    7104.    A   bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve   the   quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Abourczk,  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr.  An- 
derson,  of   California.  Mr.   Ashixt, 
Mr,  Begich,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bollxng, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,    Mr.    CORMAN,    Mr.   Dknt,    Mr. 
Denholm.   Mr.   DoNOHUi,   Mr.   Dai- 
nan.    and    Mr.    Edwards    of    Cali- 
fornia) : 
H,R.  7105.  A  bill  to  assist  In  combating 
crime  by   reducing   the  Incidence   of  recid- 
ivism,   providing    Improved    Federal,    State. 
and  local  correctional  facilities  and  services, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal  cor- 
rections, strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tioners,   parolees,    and    persons   found    not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.     MIKVA     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Bilberg,  Mr.  Fsasks,  Mr. 


Orover,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  St  Qkuiain,  Mr. 

SCHWENGEL.    Mr.    THOMPSON    of    New 

Jersey,     Mr.    Symington,    and    Mr. 
Braoemas)  : 
H.R.   7106.   A   bUl   to  assist  In  combating 
crime   by   reducing   the   incidence   of   recid- 
ivism,   providing    improved    Federal,    State, 
and  local  correctional  facilities  and  services, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal  cor- 
rections,  strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tioners,   parolees,    and    persons    found    not 
guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  ABOtnuczK.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Ashley,   Mr.   Bell,  Mr. 
Blacgi,  Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Cor- 
MAN,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Denholm.  Mr. 
DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Eilbero)  : 
H.R.  7107.  A  bUl  to  assist  In  reducing  crime 
by  requiring  speedy  trials  In  cases  of  persons 
charged  with  violations  of  Federal  criminal 
laws,  to  Btrentghen  controls  over  dangerous 
defendants  released  prior  to  trial,  to  provide 
means  for  effective  supervision  and  control 
of  such  defendants,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  KocH, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Halpebn,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,   Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Kyhos, 
Mr.    Jacobs,    Mr.    McCormack,    Mr. 
Nedzi,    Mr.   Podell,    Mr.    Railsback, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rieole,  Mr.  Roncalio, 
Mr.    ROSENTHAL,    Mr.    ROY,    Mr.    St 
Germain,      Mr.      Schwkngel,      Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Brademas)  : 
H.R.  7108.  A  bill  to  assist  In  reducing  crime 
by  requiring  speedy  trials  in  cases  of  persons 
charged  with  violations  of  Federal  criminal 
laws,  to  strengthen  controls  over  dangerous 
defendants   released   prior   to   trial,   to  pro- 
vide   means    for    effective    supervision    and 
control  of  such  defendants,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 
H.R.  7109.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    for    research    and    develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  7110.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of   1965  for  3  additional 
years;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Udaix. 
Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Hanlet.  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Hosmzs.  Mr. 
BoLLiNG.      Mr.      Mc3Clo8Ket,       Mr. 

SCHXTTXS.  Mr.  BOSKMTHAL,  Mr.  ESCH, 

Mr.    HORTON,    Mr.    Matsunaoa,    Mr. 
Cleveland,       Mr.       Halpern,       Mr. 
Whalen,    Mr.    MOBSB.    Mr.    Caeney, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mrs.  Orasso.  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Annunzio)  ; 
H.R.  7111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  life  and  work  of  a  man  of  peace. 
Martin  Lutber  King;  to  the  Committee  on 
piost  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself  B4r.  BARErrr, 
Mr.  By»n«  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
0*xtBX  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  EIilbesg, 
Mr.  Dknt,  Mr.  Roonet  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Dzngell,  Mr.  Edwards  of 


California.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Gal- 
laches,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Daniklson,  Mr 
SisK,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Abzuc, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
HJl.  7112.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
al  a  ^>eclal  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  work  of  a  man  of  peace,  Martin 
Luther  King;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIX    (for  himself.  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  REtras,  Mr.  Bikster,  Mr.  Helsto- 
SKi,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Dhinan,    Mr. 
RUPPE,  Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.   Culver,   Mr.  Vanik,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Rixgle,  Mr.  Burton, 
Mrs.   DwYER,   Mr.  Flood,   Mr.   Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr.  McPall)  : 
H.R.  7113.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  work  of  a  man  of  peace, 
Martin  Luther  King;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIX   (for  himself,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Conyers,    Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    Clay, 
M.  Rangel,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Dmxtj»«8, 
and  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  7114.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  life  and  work  of  a  man  of  peace, 
Martin  Luther  King;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Podkll, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr.     Kyros,     Mr. 
CouGHLiN,    Mr.    Van    Deerlin,    and 
Mr.  Hakna)  : 
H.R.  7115.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  life  and  work  of  a  man  of  peace, 
Martin  Luther  King;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  FOLET,  Mr.  M»tcal»»,  Mr.  Milleh 
of  California,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Roy, 
and  Mr.  St  Germain  ) : 
H.R.  7116.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  life  aad  work  of  a  man  of  peace, 
Martin  Luther  King;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PELLY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ding- 
ell,    Mr.    Lennon,    Mr.    KErrH,    Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.   Anderson 
of    California,    Mr.    Forsythe,    Mr. 
TixRNAN,  and  Mr.  Blackburn)  : 
H.R.  7117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the  reim- 
bursement of  U.S.  vessrt  owners  for  charges 
paid  by  them  for  the  release  of  vessels  and 
cr»ws  Illegally  seized  by  foreign  countries,  to 
strengthen    the   provisions   therein    relating 
to  the  collection  of  claims  against  such  for- 
eign countries   for   amounts   so   reimbursed 
and  for  certain  other  amounts,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GoooLiNC,   Mr.    EsKLEMAN    and   Mr. 
Tatbon) : 
HJl.  7118.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  NaUonal  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be  required  to  wear   the   military   uniform 
whUe  performing  their  duties  in  a  civilian 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Carney)  : 
H.R.  7119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pass- 
enger Service  Act  of  1870  to  provide  that  all 
passenger  train  discontinuances  must  be  In 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1 3a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Begich.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr    Roe)  : 
H.R.  7120    A  bill  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Drug    Abuse    Control    within    the   Executive 
Office  of   the  President:    to   the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.   7121.   A    bill   to   amend    the  Federal 
Food,   Drug,    and   Cosmetic   Act   to   require 
appropriate  identlflcatlon  of  Imitation  dairy 
products,    to   modify    the   Identlflcatlon   re- 
quirements for  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
served  In  public  eating  places,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  7122.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion of  harp  seal  fursklns  and  articles  made 
In  whole  or  part  of  such  fursklns;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
H.R.    7123.    A   bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians. 
dentists,   optometrists,    and    other    medical 
personnel  to  practice  In  areas  where  short- 
ages of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital   care   through    a   system   of   voluntary 
health      Insurance      including      protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness, 
financed    In    whole    for    low-income    groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.    7125.    A    bill    to   authorize    a   White 
House  Conference  on  Education:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  7126.  A  bill  to  amend  section  504(a) 
ot    the    Labor-Management    Reporting    and 
Dlscloeure  Act  of  1959  by  adding  to  the  Il.st 
of  offenses  conviction  of  which  bars  the  per- 
son convicted  from  holding  union  office-   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Vey- 
8EY,  Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO,  Mr.  Htjll.  Mr.  Hamh-ton.  Mr. 
Downing,   Mr.  Rot,   Mr.   Montgom- 
iniT,    Mr.    Pulton    of   Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Ptjcinski,  Mr.  Dent 
Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  LEGGirrr.  Mr.  Halpern 
Mr.  ZwACH,  Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, and  Mrs.  Chisholm)  : 
H.R.  7127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations   Act    of    1934    to    ban    sports    from 
closed-circuit  television;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  7128.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title    10,    United    States    Code,    to    provide 
health  benefits  for  dependents  of  war  veter- 
ans who  die  of  a  service-connected  disability 
and   of   those   war  veterans   whose  service- 
connected  condition  for  disability  compen- 
sation is  rated  permanent  and  total;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.  7129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's 
marriage  to  an  insured  Individual  must  have 
lasted  m  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's 
or  widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DENT   (for  himself.  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Gaydos.   Mr.  William   D. 
Ford,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Thompson     of     New     Jersey,     Mrs, 
Green   of   Oregon.    Mrs,    Chisholm. 
Mr,  O'Hara,  Mr.  Scheuer.  and  Mrs. 
Grajsso)  : 
H.R.  7130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  that  act,  to  extend  its  cov- 
erage, to  establish  procedures  to  relieve  do- 
mestic   Industries    and    workers    injured    by 
increased  Imports  from  low-wage  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  7131.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  servicemen 
unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  is  given 
by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  serviceman;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kuykendall)  : 
H.R.   7132.   A   bill   to  prohibit  the   use   of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  service- 
men unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  Is 
given  by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  serviceman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.   7133.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  In 
the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Prenzel.  and  Mr.  Karth)  : 
H.R.  7134.  A  bill  providing  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  park  and  recreation  purprses- 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  7135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  Great  Lakes  Basiti 
conservation  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture, 

By  Mr.  McKAY   (for  himself  and  Mr 
Lloyd) : 
H.R,   7136.   A   bill   to  establish  the  Arches 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Utah:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7137.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Canyonlands  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Utah:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Ma- 
THI3  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Melcher.  Mr 
Sttjbblefield,  Mr.  Blanton,  and  Mr 
"LiNK^  : 

HJi.  7138.  A  Dill  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences  and 
to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon 
which  farming  operations  are  dependent,  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of 
money  into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and 
consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law  to  meet 
current  and  future  rural  credit  needs  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr  Steele,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Slack.  Mr.  Halpzrn. 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Mykhs.  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Caret   of   New   York,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr. 


Barrett.  Mr.   Oaij-agheh,  Mrs    Uiin 

of   Illinois,   Mr.   Rodsh,  Mr.   MIKv^ 

Mr.      O'Neill.      Mr.      Wright.     Mr 

Byrne    of    Pennsylvania,    and    Mr 

Roncalio)  : 

H.R.  7139,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 

Act;    to   the    Committee    on    Interstate   a.id 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MURPHY   of    New    York    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr 
Biagci.    Mr     HosMER.    Mr,    James   V 
Stanton.  Mr.  Stuckey.  Mr,  Roste.n- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinol-   Mr 
Carney.    Mr.    Rooney    c.f    Penn.sv!- 
vania.   Mr.   Rosenthal.   Mrs.   AB?rc. 
Mr,  Moss.  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  and   Mr,   Charles  H.   Wils)N): 
H.R.  7140  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act;    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN  (for  himself.  Mr   Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.   Brasco,   Mr.   Buchan,\n, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr   Cleveland.  Mr,  Dehwinski, 
Mr      Donohue,     Mr.     Fisher,     Mr 
Flowers.    Mr.    Garmatz.    Mr. '  Hal- 
PE.-.N.  Mrs.  Hic-KS  cf  Massachu.-etts, 
Mr.    Hunoate.    Mr.    Jones   of   North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Kuykendall.  Mr   Mc- 
CoLLisTER.  Mr,  Miller  of  Cdlifi  rnia 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Price  of  lili- 
Nois,  Mr.  RoDiNo,  and  Mr,  Roe»  : 
H.R.  7141.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  ou  their  cum- 
bined  earnings  record  where  that  method  c  f 
computation    provinces    a    higher    combined 
benefit;     to    the    Committee    on    Wavs  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    PATTEN    (for    himself,    Mr, 
RousH,    Mr.    aisK,    Mr.    Charles  H. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wolfe)  : 
H.R.  7142.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  paymrnt  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  or 
computation    produces    a    higher    combined 
benefit;    to    the    Committee    on    Wavs    dod 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  7143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation  Act   of    1965    to   extend    the  Teacher 
Corps  for  5  additional  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.   Casey  of  Texas,  and   Mr, 

PUBCELL)  : 

H,R.  7144.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Natur.il  Gas 
Act;    to   the    Committee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  7145.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  review  U.S.  anUtrust  lav.'s;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pike  )  : 

H.R.  7146.  A  bill  to  protect  the  political 
rights  and  privacy  of  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations and  to  define  the  authority  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  collect,  distribute,  and  store 
information  about  civilian  political  activity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  7147.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can materials  In  highway  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7148.  A  bill  to  promote  fair  practices 
In   the   conduct    of   election    campaigns    for 
Federal  political  offices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H-R.  7149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dls- 
orlmlnatlon  In  Employment  Act  of  1967.  to 
extend  Its  protection  to  governmental  em- 
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ployees;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Latior. 

H.R.  7150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  employ  members  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  7151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  7152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947  to  expedite  Its 
processes  and  strengthen  Its  remedies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
H.R,  7153.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947  to  expedite  Its 
processes  and  strengthen  Its  remedies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H,R,    7154,    A    bill    to    amend    the   act    of 
December  5,   1969    (Public   Law  91-135);    to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.J,  Res.  531.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

womeiK  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  HAMILTON: 
H,J    Res.  532.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning on  May  30,  1971.  and  ending  on  June 

5.  1971.   as   "National   Peace   Corps   Week"; 
to  the  Committae  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 
H,J,  Res,  533,  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation    of    the   calendar   week    be- 
ginning on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on  June 

6,  1971,   as   •National    Peace   Corps   Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.J.  Res.  534.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  April   14  of  each 
year  as  "John  Hanson  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  RARICK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leg- 
gett,   and    Mr.    Mitchell)  : 
H,J.  Res,  535.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  a  referendum  on  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  536.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  June   of 
each     year     as     "National     PBX     Operators 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  251.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Pres- 
ident  of   the    United    States    shall    exercise 
prompt  review   In   the   case   of   Lt.   William 
Calley;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.   Addabbo,   Mr.  Anderson 
of     Tennessee.     Mr.     Badillo,     Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.     Burton,     Mr.     Chappkll,     Mr. 
Cotter,    Mr.    Devine,    Mr,    Dulski, 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Pasoell,  Mr.  Pren- 
zel,   Mr.    Pulton    of    Pennsylvania. 
Mr.    Gibbons,    Mr.    Goldwatzh,    Mr. 
Halpern,      Mr.       Helstoski,      Mrs. 
HiCKS       of       Massachusetts.       Mr, 
Holifuxd,      Mr.      Kee,      and      Mr. 
Kyros)  : 
H,  Con.  Res.  252.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect 
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to  peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Afl^alrs. 

By   Mr.     PEPPER     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Madden,    Mr.    Miller    of   California. 
Mr.     Minish,     Mr.     Mitchell,     Mr. 
Morse,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Pike,    Mr. 
PODELL,    Mr.    Rees,     Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  ScHEUKR,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Smtth   of    Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Yatbon)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hogan)  : 
H.  Con.  254.  Concurrent  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  take  Immediate  and  determined 
steps  to  encourage  and  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  permit  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith 
who  express  the  desire  to  emigrate  to  a  coun- 
try of  their  choice;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RoDiNO,  and  Mr.  Porr) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  255.      Concurrent      resolution 
paying  tribute  to  the  first  annual  National 
Explorers  I»resldent's  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ZABLOCKI    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Pascell,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Pirnie.  and 

Mr.  Vanik)  : 

H.  Con.  Res,  256.  Concurrent  resolution  that 

the    Congress    hereby    creates    an    Atlantic 

Union    delegation;    to    the    Committee    on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HUNGATE    (for   himself,   Mr, 
Baring,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Burton.  Mr.    Clark,   Mr, 
Clay,   Mr.   Collins   of   Illinois,   Mr. 
CoRMAN.   Mr.  Danielson.   Mr.   Den- 
holm,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Pulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Garmatz. 
Mr.    Gibbons,    and  Mr.   Hechler   of 
West  Virginia)  : 
H.  Res.  359.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent  to   release   appropriated  public   works 
funds  now  frozen;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By   Mr.   HUNGATE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Henderson,     Mr,     Matsunaoa.     Mr. 
Macdonald    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
McKay.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Hicks    of    Washington.    Mr.    Link, 
Mr.      Madden,      Mrs.      Mink,      Mr. 
MoLLOHAN.   Mr.    Moss.    Mr.    Pickle, 
Mr.  PoDELL.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Roush, 
Mr.    St    Germain,    Mr.    Ryan,    Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Harsha,  and 
Mr.  Halpern)  : 
H.  Res.  360.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  appropriated   public  works 
funds    now    frozen;    to    the    Committee    on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California : 
H.  Res.  361.  Resolution;  "Pair  Play"  amend- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr 
Teague  of  California,  and  Mr.  Dan- 
ielson) : 
H.    Res.    362.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect   to   the   prompt   replacement   of   the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  faculties 
destroyed   by   the   recent   California   earth- 
quakes; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WTMAN: 
H,  Res.  363.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
conmilttee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full 


and  complete  investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  energy  resources  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Comnilttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

101.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, relative  to  the  phosphate  content  of 
detergents;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

102.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  Increasing 
the  size  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
adding  one  seat  for  each  of  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Connecticut;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AITO  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  7155.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Florello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest )  : 
H.R.  7156.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carl  E. 
Anderson;    to   the  Committee  ou   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7157.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Elizabeth 
J.  Nussbaumer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  7158.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  White- 
house  Paper  Co..  Elsie  Hellvell,  and  Maurice 
Heilvell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  7159.  A  bni  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  S  Tru- 
man; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
H.R,    7160.    A   bin   for    the    relief   of   Tito 
Pasquale  Romero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  7161.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Harry  A. 
Condon;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  7162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Andreottola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7163.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Enrico 
Carrier!;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv, 
H.R.  7164.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Salvatcre 
Gaspero;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary, 

hIr,  7165.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marcelo 
F.  Gregorlo.  Beatrlz  Ozan  deGregorlo.  and 
Marcelo  P.  Gregorlo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7166.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 

Marzullo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7167.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Francesco  SchlchUone;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.    7168.    A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Olovanna  Puocl;  to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  7189.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal   of  Honor  to  Harry   S. 
Truman;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.  7170.  A  bin  to  provide  private  relief 
for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  recalled 
to  active  duty  from  the  Heet  Reserve  after 
September  27,  1965;  to  the  Commltt«e  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 
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April  1,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamks  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  hush  our  voices 
for  this  moment  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fast-moving  day,  we  open  our 
hearts  and  minds  to  Thy  pervading 
presence.  Come  to  us,  we  pray  Thee,  as 
a  refining  Are  to  purge  our  inner  lives 
from  envy  and  resentment,  from  all 
guile  and  prejudice.  Pardon  and  deliver 
us  from  tempers  and  ambitions  that 
make  for  destruction  and  defeat,  from 
all  lust  of  power,  greed  of  gain,  pride 
of  race  and  cla^s,  or  contempt  for  others, 
and  all  willingness  to  reap  advantage 
from  the  failures  and  weaknesses  of 
others.  As  we  pray  for  ourselves,  we 
pray  for  the  Nation  in  this  time  of 
troubles  that  it  may  be  cleansed,  re- 
deemed, renewed,  and  qualified  to  serve 
Thy  purposes  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Direct  our  hearts  to  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  who 
turned  not  back  from  the  cross,  but  in 
choosing  its  way  and  giving  Himself  up- 
on the  cross  brought  redemption,  light, 
and  healing  to  all  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him.  In  His  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACnNQ 
PRESIDEINT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Sknate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  April  1, 1971. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  jierform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  Ellzndes, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED   DURING    ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
March  30,  1971,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  received 
on  March  31,  1971,  announcing  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  H.R.  5432,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  extension  of  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill;  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

HJl.  5432.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 

purposes. 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  30,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  comuni- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES -JAPAN  COOPERATIVE 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-77) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent ol  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  United 
States-Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Sci- 
ence Program. 

This  joint  research  effort  in  the  medi- 
cal sciences,  imdertaken  in  1965  follow- 
ing a  meeting  between  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  remains  focused  upon 
widespread  diseases  of  great  concern  in 
Asian  nations:  cholera,  leprosy,  malnu- 
trition, parasitic  diseases,  tuberculosis, 
and  certain  viral  disea.ses. 

During  1970  the  Cooperative  Medical 
Science  Program  completed  its  fifth  year 
of  productive  and  successful  biomedical 
research  activity.  A  continuing  review 
and  careful  selection  of  specific  scientific 
objectives  has  been  built  into  the  Pro- 
gram's management  to  insure  that  they 
will  continue  to  relate  to  disease  prob- 
lems In  Asia. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  attack  against 
these  diseases  is  important  to  mankind 
not  only  in  Asia,  but  in  most  regions  of 
the  world.  In  addition  to  this  past  year's 
medical  research  achievements,  which 
are  summarized  within  the  enclosed  re- 
port, this  Program  takes  on  additional 
significance  because  of  the  close  coopera- 
tion between  scientists  in  two  leading 
nations,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  I 
look  forward  to  strengthening  further 
the  valuable  and  productive  relation- 
ships provided  by  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tive international  endeavor  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  fellow  man,  wherever  he  maj 
chance  or  choose  to  live. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  31.  1971. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  BOARD  FOR  1970— 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
fH.  DOC.  NO.  92-27) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen  1  laid  before  the  Senate 


the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  you  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

During  that  year  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  totaled  $1.6  billion  and  were 
paid  to  one  million  beneficiaries.  Rail- 
road unemployment  and  sickness  insur- 
ance benefits  amoimted  to  $93  million 
and  were  paid  to  170,000  claimants. 

Legislation  enacted  during  March  1970 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
supplemental  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuity program  on  a  pennanent  basis  -Aiih 
adequate  financing.  In  August  1970,  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  legislation  was 
enacted  providing  for  15-percent  in- 
crea.ses  in  railroad  retirement  annuities 
on  a  temporary  basis  pending  a  study  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system  and  its 
financing  by  a  commission  especially  cre- 
ated for  that  purpose. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  31. 1971. 


REPORT  ON  ACTTVTriES  AND  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  UNDER  THE  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS SATELLITE  ACT— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  92-78) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1970  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  States  under  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962  en- 
hanced the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space 
and  fostered  the  spirit  of  International 
cooperation.  The  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Consortium  has 
made  significant  progress  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  global  satellite  communi- 
cations system  and  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  reaffirm  tlae  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  Consortium 
in  this  worthwhile  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  to  Congress, 
as  required  by  section  404 (a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act,  on  these  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  31,  1971. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

Ao  ill  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
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message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  introduced  S.J.  Res.  77  limit- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President 
to  one  6-year  term,  together,  with 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aiken,  are  printed  in 
the  Record  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  HOPEFULS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
weather  changes  in  Washington  and  the 
cherry  blossoms  come  out  in  all  their 
spendor,  so  do  the  presidential  hope- 
fuls burgeon  and  preen  themselves. 

It  is  that  time  of  year. 

They  talk  about  everything  from  multi- 
million-dollar programs  to  a  time  certain 
for  halting  the  war.  They  think  they  have 
a  real  issue  as  well  as  a  forum  to  do  their 
"thing"  and  vent  their  anger  on  a  Repub- 
lican administration  that  is  ending  this 
war,  that  has  cut  troop  strength  prac- 
tically in  half,  and  that  has  a  timetable 
to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  these  candidates 
to  be  on  notice  that,  from  this  point  on, 
our  side  of  the  aisle  will  have  Senators 
at  the  ready  and  on  the  firing  line  to 
straighten  out  the  Record  and  separate 
fact  from  fiction.  I  do  not  Intend  to  have 
this  Chamber  turned  into  a  forum  for 
carrying  words  to  the  American  people, 
for  example,  that  American  pilots  are 
merciless  and  irresponsible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask:  Where  were  these 
same  people  6,  7,  and  8  years  ago,  when 
I  was  suggesting  to  then  President  John- 
son, and  discussing  on  television  pro- 
grams with  former  Senator  Lausche  of 
Ohio,  that  we  bomb  the  sanctuaries,  mine 
the  harbors,  and  knock  out  the  supply 
trails  in  order  to  bring  a  more  rapid  end 
to  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  repeat  that 
statement  in  full  on  April  27  of  this  j^ear, 
on  its  seventh  anniversary — April  27, 
1964. 

Many  of  these  sajne  people,  instead, 
were  talking  about  escalating  the  war. 
They  were  following  the  party  line.  They 
were  following  the  footsteps  of  their 
leader  and  falling  right  into  step. 

This  war,  Mr.  President,  is  not  a  Re- 
publican war.  It  is  not  a  Democratic 
war.  It  is  a  war  where  we  have  paid  a 
dear  price  for  our  involvement.  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  our  involvement  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  what  I  do  Intend  to  do  Is 
make  sure  that  this  Senate  does  not 
derrade  itself  to  the  point  of  McCarthy- 
isms  aod  tactics  of  that  era  which  dis- 


torted the  picture  of  those  times.  I  have 
no  intention  of  permitting  any  Senator 
in  this  Chamber  to  prey  on  the  emotions 
of  the  day  and  grab  for  the  headlines  by 
using  snappy,  eye-catching  language,  by 
being  loose  with  the  factual  situations. 
Nor  do  I  intend  to  allow  these  statements 
to  go  without  response. 

Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  get  the  feel- 
ing that  if  President  Nixon  were  to  an- 
nounce tomorrow  that  there  was  peace  in 
the  world,  that  not  a  shot  was  being  fired 
in  anger  anywhere  on  earth,  we  would 
still  hear  from  the  skeptics,  questioning 
whether  his  statement  was  a  trick. 

The  other  day.  Supreme  Court  Cliief 
Justice  Burger  and  Justice  Black  said  it 
appeared  to  them  that  some  judges  were 
rcxjting  for  the  criminals. 

It  appea'/s  to  me,  as  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's major  news  magazines  reported 
on  the  war  this  week,  that  some  are 
really  rooting  for  the  other  side.  If  they 
are,  they  are  giving  comfort  to  the  en- 
emy and  crying  the  same  line  of  Moscow, 
Peking,  and  Hanoi. 

I  do  not  charge  that  this  happens  in 
this  Chamber,  but  I  make  the  statement 
that  it  is  happening  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  country. 

Is  this  what  this  Nation  is  to  stand  for 
in  future  years? 

Mr.  President,  on  the  Republican  side, 
I  have  asked  our  regional  whips  to  take 
a  more  active  role  in  Chamber  activities. 
I  have  asked  our  people  to  revive  the 
truth  squad  concept.  I  personally  will 
take  a  firm  hand  in  pointing  out  the  facts 
and  straightening  out  the  errors. 

This  body  must  continue  as  a  body  of 
deliberation  to  advise  and  consent  re- 
sponsibly and  must  not  become  a  forum 
for  irresponsible  mud  slinging. 

To  those  who  were  the  loudest  in  sup- 
porting the  war  for  two  administrations 
and  who  were  the  strongest  in  their  ad- 
vocacy and  who  now  say,  "Mea  culpa, 
let  us  get  out  and  adopt  resolutions  to 
bail  us  out  of  this  war,"  I  say  that  they 
are  providing  a  cover  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  indeed  the  President  who  is  bailing 
out  the  coimtry. 

They  remind  me  very  strongly  of  the 
msm  who  murdered  his  father  and 
mother  and  then  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  an  orphan. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STEVENSON  AND  SENATOR 
MANSFIELD  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  prayer  on  Monday  next  and  the 
recognition  of  the  joint  leaders,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  niinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  that  following  his 
remarks,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  now 
now  speaking,  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


DEFENSE    OF    PRESIDENT    NIXON'S 
POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
today  to  address  myself  to  some  bitter 
realities  concerning  the  tactics  and  strat- 
egy of  those  who  are  so  violently  opposed 
to  President  Nixon's  plan  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  As  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  body,  I  have  hesitated  to  express  my- 
self on  this  subject  as  often  as  I  would 
have  liked.  However,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  too  few  are  willing 
to  speak  out  against  a  dirty  and  ugly 
campaign  to  discredit  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  undercut  U.S.  for- 
eign policy. 

I  will  not  here  repeat  the  case  to  be 
made  for  .supporting  President  Nixon's 
actions  in  Indochina.  The  facts  are  well 
known.  By  any  reasonable  standard  and 
to  cny  reasonable  man,  it  must  be  clear 
that  the  President  is  ending  American 
participation  in  that  war. 

But  we  are  not  dealing  with  altogether 
reasonable  men.  To  have  a  legitimate  dif- 
ference with  administration  policy  and 
to  express  that  difference  ootnly  and 
directly  is  one  thing.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  done  so  in  a  responsible 
manner  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  in  other  public  forums.  However,  it 
is  quite  another  case  v.hen  appeals  to  end 
the  war  are  made  which  are  blatantly 
false,  employ  the  big  he  technique,  and 
attempt  to  raise  nonissues  which  have  no 
ba-^is  in  fact.  In  just  the  past  month  we 
hr.ve  seen  these  events: 

A  CaUfomia  antiwar  group  senc's  out 
a  mass  mailing  to  Members  of  Congress 
which  makes  the  absurd  charge  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  perpetuating  the  war 
in  Vietnam  so  that  American  oil  com- 
panies can  develop  offshore  oil  proper- 
ties in  Vietnam.  Incredibly  this  foolish- 
ness was  swallowed  whole  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  stood  on  the  floor 
to  repeat  these  charges  and  call  for  an 
investigation.  What  demagogery. 

A  nationally  syndicated  columnist 
writes  that  during  the  Laotian  operation 
he  was  actually  rooting  for  the  defeat  of 
allied  forces  in  the  belief  that  this  wculd 
end  the  war  sooner.  A  columnist  in  the 
Washington  Post  then  picks  up  this  col- 
umn to  disseminate  it  farther  and  praises 
the  other  man  for  his  position. 

The  New  York  Coimcil  of  Churches 
first  decides  to  give  its  "Family  of  Man" 
award  to  Mr.  Bob  Hope  and  then  with- 
draws the  award  on  the  grounds  that. 
because  Bob  Hope  has  entertained  Amer- 
ican servicemen  in  Vietnam,  giving  him 
the  award  would  somehow  put  the  New 
York  Council  of  Churches  on  record  in 
support  of  our  Indochina  policy.  Under- 
standably, the  Soviet  newspaper,  Izves- 
tia,  had  high  praise  for  this  action.  For 
me,  I  am  aghast  at  its  shallowness. 

Common  Cause,  which  bills  itself  as  a 
high-minded  citizens'  lobby,  takes  out 
full-page  ads  in  major  American  news- 
papers which  are  patently  misleading. 
The  ads  state: 

Urge  your  Congressman  and  your  t-^'c  Sen 
ators  to  join  this  movement,  "fell  them  that 
we  want  all  our  armed  forces  and  our  pris- 
oners of  war  withdrawn  from  Indochina  no 
later  than  December  31st,  1971.  They  can 
do  It. 

Now  this  is  a  callous  attempt  to  play 
on  the  huge  reservoir  of  sympathy  for 
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American  prisoners  of  war,  to  use  the 
compassion  of  the  American  people  in  a 
campaign  against  the  administration'^ 
policy.  To  promise  the  American  public 
that  the  Congress  can  get  our  prisoners 
of  war  out  of  Indochina  by  the  end  of 
this  year  is  deliberate  distortion.  It  is  not 
Congress  which  Is  holding  them,  but 
rather  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam.  Mr.  John  Gardner  should  be 
ashamed  of  this  ad  campaign.  It  does 
nothing  more  than  buttress  Communist 
efforts  to  use  our  men  as  political 
hostages. 

And,  finally,  we  see  the  amazing  spec- 
tacle of  the  North  Vietnamese  negotia- 
tor at  the  Paris  peace  talks  sending  tele- 
grams to  American  antiwar  groups  tell- 
ing them,  in  effect,  to  keep  up  the  good 
work  and  to  intensify  their  protests 
against  the  war. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  efforts  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  month  to  discredit 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. That  these  efforts  are  going  on, 
and  in  some  cases,  have  been  abetted  by 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  is  a  dis- 
graceful and  dangerous  condition  for 
this  entire  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  gravity  of  this  situation.  Silence 
can  too  often  be  Interpreted  as  tacit 
agreement.  That  is  why  I  call  on  all  our 
colleagues,  and  particularly  those  who 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  peace 
movement,  to  reject — explicitly  and  un- 
equivocallj' — these  recent  gutter  tactics 
of  the  extremist  antiwar  groups. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  for  placing  In 
focus  and  in  proper  perspective  some 
of  the  issues  that  ought  to  be  understood 
clearly  by  all  Americans  and  ought  to  be 
pondered  by  all  thinking  persons  who 
yearn  for  peace,  so  that  they  may  recog- 
nize the  fallacy  of  pursuing  the  kind  of 
course  that  has  been  recommended  by 
some  of  our  colleagues  recently. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleague.? 
today  In  expressing  deep  and  profound 
concern  over  the  efforts  of  self -serving 
critics,  whose  irrational  words  erode  the 
spirit  of  some  Americans.  I  support 
President  Nixon's  strong  and  effective 
policies  in  Indochina. 

Despite  the  unrelenting  pressure  to 
disrupt  U.S.  progress  toward  disengage- 
ment, and  the  strident  rhetoric  which 
urges  an  unprotected  and  vulnerable  re- 
treat, the  President  is  calmly  and  care- 
fully moving  this  Nation  out  of  war. 
Those  with  short  memories  ought  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  traffic  is  now  one  way — 
coming  out  of  Indochina — and  that  the 
exit  is  being  accomplished  in  a  manner 
that  can  secure  something  more  than 
temporary  peace. 

The  recent  Laotian  operations  by 
South  Vietnamese  infantry  have  re- 
sulted in  a  shocking  display  of  intem- 
perate criticism  and  carping  directed 
both  at  our  country  and  its  allies.  It 
has  spawned  a  criticism  so  irrational 
and  irresponsible  as  to  be  an  insult  to 
the  American  tradition  of  rational 
thought. 


It  is  unique,  Mr.  President,  to  see  the 
enemy  suffer  as  much,  or  more,  than 
10  times  the  casualties  of  allied  forces, 
only  to  find  that  In  some  quarters  this  is 
called  a  South  Vietnamese  "retreat."  It 
is  unique  in  the  history  of  war  to  charac- 
terize the  disruption  of  crucial  enemy 
supply  lines  as  a  "humiliating  rout."  It 
is  strange,  indeed,  to  see  allied  troops 
face  numerical  odds  against  them  of  two 
to  one  and  have  implications  of  coward- 
ice fly  forth. 

The  fantasies  by  the  critics  of  the 
Laotian  operation  have  been  shocking 
to  anyone  who  has  bothered  to  seek  the 
facts.  I  am  confident  the  strategic  in- 
tegrity of  Lam  Son  719  will  prove  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal, as  did  the  much-criticized  Cam- 
bodian operation  last  Spring. 

The  new  Isolationists  have  strived 
mightily  to  plant  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
been  assisted  in  this  immeasurably  by 
some  of  the  media.  Major  television  net- 
work reporting  of  Lam  Son  719  distorted 
that  operation  beyond  recognition. 

The  network  televised  news  represent- 
ed as  coverage  of  what  was  happening  in 
Laos  and  Vietnam  was  the  most  obvious 
and  blatant  example  of  one-sided  and  in- 
complete news  coverage  I  have  experi- 
enced in  my  years  of  public  service.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  even  know  how  these  news 
reports  looked  before  they  went  through 
the  network  editing  rooms  in  New  York. 

We  have  witnessed  through  the  great 
medium  of  television  a  spectacle  imsur- 
passed  in  modern  warfare — the  spectacle 
of  television  networks  attemptin^j,  either 
consciously  or  uncoasciously.  to  shape 
and  mold  U.S.  public  opinion  against 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Wars  are  not  measured  in  days  or 
weeks.  Tactical  decisions  can  be  meas- 
ured only  by  their  long-term  effects.  But 
the  television  network  reports  concern- 
ing Laos  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  incursion  was  a  defeat 
for  allied  force.s. 

The  unflapging  emphasis  on  what  were 
teiTTied  "stalled"  maneuvers,  the  failure 
to  document  fully  the  length  North  Viet- 
namese presence  in  Laos,  and  the  mis- 
leading repetitious  chants  of  "lost  heli- 
copters" were  eximples  of  an  unexplain- 
ed performance  by  televl.sion  networks  to 
interfere  with  a  foreign  policy  with  which 
they  apparently  were  not  in  accord. 

Many  have  done  their  best  to  report 
accurately  and  fairly  U.S.  actions  in 
Indochina.  But  some  others  have  been 
party  to  a  type  of  journalism  unusual  by 
American  standards,  so  slanted  as  to  be 
alarming.  My  hope  in  this  matter  con- 
tinues to  rest  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who,  on  this  occasion  as  on 
others,  will  not  be  fooled. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  for  making  a  very  valuable 
and  most  important  contribution  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  issues  facing 
the  American  public. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
supported   the  war  in  Vietnam  and  I 


think  my  election  In  1968  was  in  a  great 
part  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  1 
have  not  supported  the  Incursions  Into 
Laos  and  Cambodia  and  at  present  I  have 
a  bill  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  forestall  an  incursion  into  North 
Vietnam  or  the  support  of  such  a  ven- 
ture. 

However,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  all  the 
war  and  I  think  It  Is  one  of  our  greatest 
mistakes  in  our  history.  I  have  made 
that  point  as  a  persistent  critic  for  over 
2  years.  One  thing  that  distresses  me 
even  more,  however,  is  those  who  con- 
tinue to  play  poUtics  with  this  unfortu- 
nate war.  I  am  also  sick  and  tired  of 
that. 

When  I  came  into  office.  President 
Nixon  promised  a  schedule  of  troop  with- 
drawals and  he  has  been  hving  up  to 
that  promise.  U.S.  troop  strength  has 
been  reduced  from  542,000  in  Janu- 
ary 1969,  to  306,500  this  month.  A  further 
reduction  is  planned  by  May  of  this  year. 
I  have  complete  confidence  that  the 
President  will  live  up  to  that  promise, 
that  the  withdrawals  will  be  stepped  up, 
and  that  he  will  continue  to  bring  troops 
home  in  the  months  ahead. 

We  must  remember  that,  at  this  point 
in  our  long  and  involved  struggle  in 
Indochina,  only  the  President  is  in  a 
position  to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam.  We 
must  not  unnecessarily  tie  his  hands  as 
he  continues  his  planned  and  phased 
withdrawal.  Nor  must  we  act  in  any 
manner  that  would  limit  Mr.  Nixon'.s  op- 
tions with  regard  to  the  negotiations  in 
Paris. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that,  until  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  presents  itself,  we 
should  unite  behind  the  President  as  he 
moves  with  reasonable  haste  to  get  us  out 
and  keep  us  out.  To  follow  another  course 
at  this  juncture  is  both  irresponsible  and. 
I  submit,  foolhardy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  son  in  a  combat 
unit  in  Vietnam.  I  have  closely  followed 
what  has  happened.  At  times  I  felt  that 
others  did  not  feel  the  urgency  I  feel  and 
especially  those  who  are  the  severest 
critics  did  not  feel  the  urgency  that  I  feel. 

But  I  feel  the  President  is  the  only  one 
who  can  operate  and  we  must  give  him 
the  freedom  to  operate.  We  should  not 
carp  at  him  as  long  as  he  lives  up  to  his 
promise. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  B-XTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  allotting  15  minutes  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Packwood  )  at 
this  time  be  vacated  and  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  may  be 
recognized  in  substitute  therefor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  object, 
I  would  like  to  request  that  the  time  of  3 
minutes  be  allotted  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickkr),  and  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  If  he  requests  it— 
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with  the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois that  this  may  be  permitted — so 
that  this  colloquy  may  be  continued,  as 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ulinois 
will  speak  on  another  subject. 

It  is  correct  that  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  speaking  on  another  subject? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
We  will  be  introducing  administration 
bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  could  be  ac- 
complished during  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business  it  might  be  more 
desirable.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
such  a  period  will  commence  when  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

I  am  enjoying  this  debate  very  much, 
but  I  would  suggest  if  there  is  to  be  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  time,  it  be  taken  from 
the  time  granted  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  .  In  that  way  we 
would  maintain  the  procedures  we  are 
trying  to  maintain;  and  in  view  of  the 
extraordinary  situation  I  am  certain  that 
even  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe), 
who  was  one  of  the  quartet  of  sponsors 
of  these  rules,  and  the  Senator  from 
illinois  would  understand. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  withdraw  my  request 
and  rephrase  it:  Subject  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  15  minutes  heretofore  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be 
divided  to  provide  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker). 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  15  minutes.  It  would  be  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  and  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall). 

Would  the  Senator  from  Illinois  accept 
that  suggestion? 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
someone  in  my  office  talked  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  yes- 
terday and  he  indicated  he  would  not  be 
here  this  morning  and  that  he  would 
yield  his  15  minutes  to  us  for  our  pro- 
posals on  executive  reorganization.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
has  Indicated  he  would  yield  to  us  10  of 
his  15  minutes,  which  would  give  us  25 
minutes.  We  have  six  or  seven  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak  on  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  conform  to  the  rules, 
but  we  have  Important  legislation  to  dis- 
cuss and  it  is  one  of  the  most  sweeping 
pieces  of  legislation  to  be  introduced  in 
this  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  wish  to  pre- 
clude the  three  or  four  Republican  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  speak  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject  of  our  position  In  Indo- 
china. I  hope  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  continue  their  colloquy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely.  I  understand 
they  could  finish  In  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  suggest  that  If 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  allot  the 
unae  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  on  the  basis  requested  I 
would  yield  the  Senator  the  15  minutes 
allotted  to  me  thereafter  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator needs  more  time  I  could  get  him  an 
additional  3  minutes. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  Is  the  suggestion? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  15  minutes  allotted 
to  him  and  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
allows  the  colloquy  to  continue  on  Ws 
time  I  will  make  time  available  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very  well. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  allotted  5  minutes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  5  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt  if 
ever  In  my  memory  I  talked  more  on 
borrowed  time  than  I  am  doing  at  the 
present  moment. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Nixon,  America  has  continued  a  respon- 
sible and  irreversible  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
combat  troops  from  Vietnam. 

We  are  on  the  way  out,  and  it  is  some- 
what disappointing  and,  if  It  were  not  so 
political,  almost  humorous,  to  listen  to 
the  harping  of  some  of  our  Democratic 
colleagues  and  some  others  on  the  na- 
tional scene  about  the  course  we  are 
following.  I  think  they  are  giving,  or 
at  least  they  are  attempting  to  give,  the 
American  people  a  false  Idea  of  what 
that  course  truly  Is.  Certainly  there  Is 
some  belief  that  has  grown  up  that  It  Is 
E>olltlcally  advantageous  to  blast  the 
President's  Vietnam  policies,  to  try  to 
obscure  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a 
consistent  policy,  that  it  is  being  followed 
day  by  day,  on  a  straight  line  basis  by 
the  President,  in  our  withdrawal. 

One  might  ask,  and  many  are  now  ask- 
ing, where  some  of  these  critics  were  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations, when  the  \3S.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  was  first  mounted — and  moimt- 
ed  to  a  total  of  over  500,000  combat 
troops. 

On  Tuesday,  a  leading  Democratic 
candidate  stated  that  he  is  now  sorry  he 
kept  silent  on  the  war  in  the  1960's.  I 
imagine  he  Is  sorry,  indeed. 

Now  when  we  are  disengaging  from 
Vietnam,  and  President  Nixon  is  com- 
mitted to  that  course,  some  of  the  can- 
didates and  prospective  candidates  pre- 
viously concerned,  including  some  for- 
merly in  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson,  have  taken  up  the  antiwar 
chant.  Evidently  they  beUeve  that  that  is 
what  the  people  want  to  hear,  and  they 
have  jumped  on  the  bandwagon.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  fooling  anyone,  however. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  after  the  facts  are 
known,  the  American  people  will  be 
fooled  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  re- 
sults of  the  Laotian  operation. 

Just  In  this  week's  newspapers  we  have 
seen  a  lot  of  strawmen  thrown  up  with 
regard  to  the  Laotian  operation — ques- 
tions that  may  or  may  not  have  to  do 
with  prospects  of  our  withdrawal  as  a 
result  of  the  Laotian  operation.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  was  an  attempt  to  try  to 
put  the  entire  war  in  Vietnam  today  and 
the  entire  course  of  American  policy  in 
some  false  view  or  attempt  to  give  a  false 


impression  of  the  Laotian  operation  as 
something  other  than  what  It  truly  was. 
In  that  operation  we  have  reports  coming 
out  now,  which  I  think  will  substantiate 
that  18  of  the  22  battalions  of  ARVN 
fought  extremely  well.  They  took  heavy 
losses,  1,400  killed  and  4,700  wounded.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  lost  more  than  13,000 
In  killed  and  many  more  wounded. 

Laos  is  part  of  a  consistent  overall  plan 
to  withdraw — and  withdraw  In  good  or- 
der— American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a 
chance  to  go  on  their  own,  in  a  way  that 
will  bring  about  an  end  to  the  war  more 
quickly  than  any  other  course  that  could 
be  followed.  Certainly  the  criticism  we 
are  hearing  today  so  loudly  is  not  con- 
tributing toward  that  withdrawal.  The 
silence  of  the  critics  during  the  1960's 
rings  clear  today,  when  we  are  leaving 
Vietnam  responsibly,  thanks  to  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  his  policy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  . 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
srleldlng. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  initiating  this 
discussion  on  a  most  Important  sub- 
ject. I  thank  the  leadership  for  display- 
ing a  degree  of  footwork  that,  as  a  fresh- 
man, I  observe  allows  us  to  continue  this 
discussion  at  this  time. 

I  received  a  call  this  morning  from  a 
member  of  the  news  media  who  asked  me 
if  I  was  going  to  participate  today  In  the 
discussion  of  the  President's  war  plans. 
I  answered,  "No,  I  am  not  participating 
in  the  discussion  of  the  President's  war 
plans;  I  am  participating  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  President's  peace  plans." 

I  think  we  should  put  this  whole  matter 
in  its  proper  perspective,  because  what 
It  is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  seeks  is  certainly  peace,  and  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  In  this  body  Join  In  this 
desire  to  attain  peace  for  the  people  of 
America,  which  they  have  not  had  since 
1964. 

We  all,  I  am  sure,  put  things  in  per- 
spective as  a  result  of  our  own  experience. 
My  experience  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  goes  back  to  January, 
1969,  when  I  was  elected  to  the  House.  At 
that  thne  and  prior  to  that  time,  during 
the  campaign,  I  do  not  remember  any 
member  of  the  then  administration,  or 
any  of  the  people  who  are  criticizing  the 
President  today,  coming  up  with  a  plan 
that  would  have  ended  American  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia. 

Two  years  later,  In  1971,  we  have  a 
plan  that  will  end  American  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  a  plan  that 
will  bring  home  American  soldiers.  We 
have  a  plan  that  will  end  American 
casualties.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  con- 
gratulating the  man  who  has  given  tis 
that  plan,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
supporting  a  policy  that  Is  going  to  end 
American  involvement  in  a  horrible  war 
that  has  cost  us  so  much. 

I  congratulate  President  Nixon  not 
only  for  initiating  a  progrsma  that  will 
bring  our  Involvement  to  an  end  In 
Southeast  Asia,  but  I  congratulate  him 
for  having  the  courage  to  stick  to  the 
plan  that  is  going  to  bring  about  an 
honorable  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
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The  Cambodian  incursion  of  last  year 
was  criticized  at  the  time.  Certainly, 
history  will  show  that  it  was  a  most 
successful  operation  in  allowing  us  to 
e.K;alate  American  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia.  We  are  hopeful  the 
Laotian  campaign  of  this  year  is  going  to 
have  the  same  result.  In  my  opinion,  no 
one  can  justifiably  criticize  that  opera- 
tion at  this  time,  because  enough  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  show  the  beneficial 
results  that  will  probably  occur  from  that 
operation. 

It  seems  to  me  at  this  very  important 
time,  when  the  end  is  in  sight,  and  when 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  clearly  on 
the  side  of  the  President,  that  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  bringing  peace 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  to  the  world, 
should  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  iiis  sincere  desire  to  do 
just  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
colloquy  on  oiir  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam has  long  been  overdue.  I  respect 
honest  differences  as  among  our  national 
leaders.  Certainly,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pronouncements  of  nonpartisanship  and 
bipartisanship  in  foreign  affairs,  I  be- 
lieve a  certain  amount  of  partisanship  is 
a  good  thing — it  keeps  everyone  trying 
harder,  and,  after  all,  that  is  what  makes 
our  political  system  great  and  responsive. 
But  Vietnam  has  men  of  supposed  leader- 
ship stature  exhibiting  not  a  quiet,  un- 
compromising dedication  to  achieving 
peace,  but  a  hysterical  scrambling  which 
only  compounds  what  was  enough  of  a 
national  tragedy  when  they  acceeded  to 
our  entry  into  and  escjdation  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  May  I  remind  these  in- 
dividuals that  President  Nixon  had  no 
part — and  I  repeat,  no  part — of  that  de- 
cision, but  rather,  within  weeks  of  taking 
ofBce.  unilaterally  made  withdrawal  our 
national  policy. 

Now  I  have  not  always  agreed  on  do- 
mestic matters  with  my  administration 
and.  in  fact,  was  held  accountable  on 
that  very  point  by  some  of  the  Republi- 
cans of  my  State  in  a  primary  for  the 
scat  I  now  hold.  But  I  accepted  account- 
ability when  I  exercised  the  privilege  of 
acting  as  I  thought  was  best  for  my  con- 
stituents. 

We  also  know  the  President  has  an  ac- 
counting for  his  actions  coming  up  in 
1972.  But  where  is  the  accoimting  for  the 
loose  talkers  of  1970?  Since  they  have 
shflwn  great  visibility  in  their  criticism 
of  this  President's  ways  of  pursuing 
peace,  I  would  hope  the  same  degree  of 
visibility  would  be  evident  when  peace 
is  achieved  by  this  President — not  the 
low  profile  of  amnesia  such  as  politicians 
acquire  whenever  they  have  been  wrong, 
but  the  high  visibility  of  men  who  gam- 
bled on  Vietnam  as  a  political  issue  and 
lost. 

Since  1968  President  Nixon  has  had 
my  support  on  Vietnam,  not  because  his 
was  a  Republican  policy,  but  rather  be- 
cause his  was  a  policy  of  withdrawal  and 
peace.  No  man  by  his  actions — by  his  ac- 
tions— has  manifested  his  desire  for 
peace   more   than   Richard   Nixon.   Do 


many  of  us  agonize  with  him  on  whether 
his  tactics  of  peace  will  succeed?  Yes.  But 
our  agonizing  is  not  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese, it  is  for  the  men  left  behind  in 
fewer  and  fewer  numbers — for  the  pris- 
oners of  war  and  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese who.  ready  or  not,  now  have  the 
job  of  defending  their  Nation.  These  are 
not  the  problems  of  going  to  war,  they 
are  the  risks  of  getting  out  of  one. 

I  am  committed  to  seeing  that  the 
children  of  my  State  will  not  march  off 
to  war — and  I  mean  any  war.  I  repeat 
that  commitment  because  as  fast  as  I 
want  to  get  the  old  young  out  of  Viet- 
nam, I  am  going  to  make  sure  that  the 
new  young  do  not  have  to  march  off  to 
three  wars  in  one  generation.  That  is  the 
reason  I  stand  here  today  to  support  a 
President  in  his  acting  to  create  a  gen- 
eration of  peace,  and  it  is  why  tomorrow 
I  will  stand  here  again  in  support  of 
leeislation  to  assure  that  the  old  mis- 
takes of  the  new  critics  of  this  Presi- 
dent will  not  happen  again. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  The  Chair,  on  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President,  announces  the  fol- 
lowing appointments:  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  > .  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitsi  to  attend 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  April  14-24,  1971. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
introduced  bills  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development,  a  De- 
partment of  National  Resources,  and  a 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  togeth- 
er with  the  ensuing  debate,  are  printed 
in  the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  now  expired. 

At  this  time,  under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington )  is  recognized. 


TROUBLE  FOR  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
far  back  as  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, some  of  my  colleagues  used  to  £isk 
me,  in  good  humor,  "How  is  Mr.  Balance 
of  Payments?"  This  because  of  my  in- 
terest in  this  vital  subject. 

No  one  kids  about  it  any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  lead  editorial  pub- 


lished in  the  New  York  Times  today,  en- 
titled  "Trouble   for   the   Dollar." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  tUe  New  York  Times.  Apr.   1,   19711 

TaOUBLE  FOB  THE  DOLLAR 

A  new  crisis  for  the  dollar  may  be  in  the 
making  Last  year  the  United  States  ran  a 
$10-biliion    balance-or-paymeuto    deficit   In 

its  settlements  with   foreign   governments 

the  biggest  such  deficit  In  American  history. 
This  year  another  big  deficit  is  likely, 
though  probably  not  as  large.  These  deficits 
have  meant  a  transfer  of  far  more  dollars 
abroad  than  foreigners  want  to  hold,  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  about 
.t.  because  the  dollar  is  an  official  reserve 
currency  used  by  this  country  to  settle 
Us  foreign  accounts. 

Despite  the  huge  deficit  la^-.t  year  the  In- 
ternational monetary  scene  was  relatively 
quiet  because  foreign  dollar  holders  were 
able  to  earn  a  high  return  on  their  dollars 
by  leading  them  to  United  States  borrowers. 
At  the  height  of  the  liquidity  crisis  here,  in- 
terest rates  on  Eurodollars  soared  to  more 
than  12  per  cent.  Lately  Eurodollar  rates 
have  fallen  to  Just  above  5  per  cent,  but 
with  American  banks  "awash  with  liquid- 
ity." Ill  the  phrase  of  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Arthur  P.  Burns,  the  demand  for  Euro- 
dollars in  this  country  has  evaporated.  In 
fact,  Eurodollars  are  flowing  back  to  Europe 
in  enwrmous  volume,  since  European  inter- 
est rates  are  above  those  here. 


INDOCHINA— WHEN,  IP  EVER.  WILL 
WE  BEGIN  TO  CONSIDER  OUR  OWN 
SELF-INTERESTS  ? 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  column,  by  John  S.  Knight,  an 
objective  digest  of  F»resident  Nixon's  for- 
eign policy  as  applied  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  precedes  the 
writer's  presentation  of  his  own  views 
and  comments. 

Because  Mr.  Knight  is  an  able,  intelli- 
gent independent  Republican  and  one  of 
the  most  respected  newspapermen  in 
the  land,  his  views  should  be  of  interest 
to  Senators  and  other  Americans  who 
hold  all  shades  of  opinions  on  Indochina 
and  Vietnamization. 

Mr.  Knight  points  out  that  no  one  can 
deny  the  President  the  right  to  emphasize 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  wisdom  of 
his  decisionmaking  processes  and  to 
present  forthright  conclusions.  By  the 
same  taken,  those  who  take  issue  with 
the  President  can  be  equally  sincere  and 
motivated  only  by  their  grave  concerns 
for  tlie  country  they  love. 

For  even  as  we  are  warned  in  the  same 
breath  of  inflation  and  the  dangers  of 
communism,  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin 
could  not  have  plotted  a  more  destructive 
course  for  Americans  than  the  foUy  of 
our  continued  involvement  in  Indochina. 

In  the  view  of  Mr.  Knight,  it  Is  a  tragic 
fact  that  while  this  administration  is  pin- 
ning its  political  faith  on  American  troop 
withdrawal,  present  policies  Insure  that 
some  U.S.  forces  and  the  might  of  our 
air  and  naval  power  will  be  in  Indochina 
for  years  and  years  to  come: 

In  other  words,  we  are  getting  out  while 
staying  In. 

In  conclusion,  this  respected,  independ- 
ent Republican  newspaper  man  asks: 


When,  If  ever,  will  we  begin  to  consider 
our  own  self-interest? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  John  S.  Knight 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Proni  the  Detroit  Free  Frees,  Mar.  28,  1971] 
John  S.  Knight's  Notebook — Involvement 

IN  Indochina  a  Riskt  Gamble  fob  United 

States 

I  had  a  nice  note  from  Preeldent  Nixon 
the  other  day  in  which  he  advised  me  to 
again  read  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  few  the 
1970s. "  a  report  made  to  Congress  on  Feb. 

25. 

The  section  on  Laos  and  Cambodia  Is  of 
particular  Interest  at  this  time.  Here  are  a 
few  excerpts  which  explain  the  Nixon  f>ol- 

Icy: 

"In  both  countries,  Hanoi  hsts  two  alms. 
First,  and  primarily,  to  use  them  as  InflU- 
tration  routes,  staging  bases  and  sanctu- 
aries for  attacks  against  South  Vietnam. 

"Secondly,  to  erode  governmental  control 
in  order  to  aid  their  eflorts  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  perhaps  take  over  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia theiiiselves." 

To  meet  these  situations.  President 
Nixcn  made  these  basic  choices  for  Laos 
and  Cambodia: 

•To  seek  diplomatic  settlements  for  both 
cun  tries,  either  as  part  of  an  all- Indochina 
arrangement  or  separately. 

"To  provide  military  support  both  to 
Lao6  and  Cambodia  and  to  South  Vietnam- 
ese defensive  operations,  without  U.S. 
ground  combat  involvement." 

The  President  says  that,  to  date,  Hanoi 
has  rejected  diplomacy  and  spread  the  con- 
flict. "The  Lao  government  for  many  years." 
he  added,  "and  the  Cambodian  government 
this  year,  have  turned  to  us  and  others  for 
assistance" 

Mr.  Nixon  rejects  charges  that  South 
Vietnam  is  expanding  the  war.  "It  is  Hanoi 
which  expanded  the  war  two  years  ago," 
states  the  President.  "The  argument 
against  South  Vietnam's  defensive  actions 
suggests  that  Hanoi  has  the  right — without 
provocUlon  and  with  complete  immunity — 
to  send  its  forces  into  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
threaten  their  governments,  and  prepare  to 
bring  Its  full  strength  to  bear  on  South  Viet- 
nam itself. 

"The  choice  for  South  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Nixon 
continues,  "is  not  between  limiting  and  ex- 
panding the  war.  It  is  between  what  It  Is 
doing  in  self-defense  and  passively  watching 
the  menace  grow  along  Its  borders." 

The  Pref  ident  refers  to  the  "allied  sweeps" 
against  communist  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia 
as  a  concrete  example  of  these  Nixon  Doc- 
trine principles: 

Assumption  of  primary  responsibility   by 
Cambodia  for  Its  own  defense. 
Help  Irom  regional  friends. 
Our   support   through   military   and   eco- 
nomic assistance. 

"Our  aim,"  said  the  President,  "is  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  building  up  their  ca- 
pabilities for  mijor  offensives  .  .  .  to  de- 
stroy their  supplies  and  disrupt  their  plan- 
ning for  assaults  on  allied  forces  in  South 
Vietnam." 

Concerning  Laos,  the  President  explained 
that  the  U.S.  had  a  military  assistance  pro- 
gram there  six  years  before  he  took  office  and 
increasing  air  operations  for  four  of  those 
years,  "We  believed,"  he  said,  "that  the  U.S. 
role  we  inherited  remained  important  .  .  . 
to  support  the  Royal  Lao  government  In  the 
North"  and  because  "Vietnamization  called 
for  conUnuing  air  strikes  against  the  enemy." 
The  administration's  "defensive  and  sup- 
portive policy"  was  outlined  as  fellows: 
No  American  ground  combat  forces. 
Minimum  American  presence. 


MlUtary  assistance  for  regular  and  irregular 
Lao  forces  when  requested  by  the  Lao  gov- 
ernment. 

Reconnaissance  flights  and  air  operations 
to  Interdict  North  Vietnamese  troops  and 
supplies  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

Logistic  and  air  support  for  Lao  forces 
when  requested  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Nixon  says.  "We  do  not  underestimate 
the  difficulties  ahead  for  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Hanoi  has  intensified  the  war  on  these  fronts 
and  its  focus  is  likely  to  remain  there  in  the 
coming  months."  Then  the  President  praised 
"the  Lao  government's  determination  to 
preserve  its  independence,"  and  contended 
that  "the  Cambodians  also  have  the  essen- 
tial Ingredients  of  success — national  unity, 
maximum  self-help  and  the  support  of 
friends." 

In  closing  his  section  on  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, the  President  declared:  "I  leill  con- 
tinue to  do  what  is  necessary  to  protect 
American  men  as  they  leave  Vietnam. 
Throughout  I  iiill  keep  the  American  people 
and  Congress  fully  informed." 

While  giving  a  negotiated  settlement  "our 
highest  priority,"  Mr.  Nixon  added  this:  "If 
the  other  side  leaves  us  no  choice,  we  will 
follow  the  alternate  route  to  peace — namely 
phasing  out  our  involvement  while  giving  the 
region's  friendly  countries  the  time  and 
means  to  defend  themselves." 

I  hope  my  excerpting  from  these  sections 
of  the  President's  foreign  policy  book  fairly 
and  objectively  reflects  Mr.  Nixon's  views,  for 
that  has  been  my  purpose. 

And,  as  I  said  in  this  space  on  March  14. 
"President  Nixon's  confldence  in  himself  and 
what  he  is  doing  has  in  no  way  been  im- 
paired by  the  persistent  attacks  upon  his 
policies." 

But  then,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  likewise 
convinced  of  his  own  infallibility  and  un- 
erring Judgments  on  Vietnam. 

No  one  can  deny  the  President's  right  to 
emphasize  what  he  considers  to  be  the  wis- 
dom of  his  decision-making  processes — and 
to  present  forthright  conclusions. 

It  is  Ukewise  apparent  that  those  who  take 
Issue  with  the  President  can  be  equally 
sincere  and  motivated  only  by  their  grave 
concerns  for  the  country  they  love. 

For  even  as  toe  are  warned  in  the  same 
breath  of  inflation  and  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism, the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  could  not 
have  plotted  a  more  destructive  course  for 
America  than  the  folly  of  our  continuing 
involvement  in  Indochina. 

Without  undue  llnt-plcklng,  I  think  it  fair 
to  say  that  the  Laos  and  Cambodian  adven- 
tures have  been  something  less  than  a  crovni- 
Ing  success.  Remember  COSVN,  the  alleged 
enemy  communications  center  which  was  our 
major  objective  In  Cambodia?  Well,  It  was 
never  found. 

South  Vietnam's  forces,  supported  by  our 
unmatched  air  power,  were  to  remain  In 
Laos  for  another  month.  Yet  the  fact  Is  that 
they  have  been  fighting  their  way  out  of 
Laos  with  heavy  losses  in  men,  vehicles  and 
tanks  and  the  communists  In  hot  pursuit. 
According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the  45- 
day  campaign  In  Laos  has  cost  the  South 
Vietnamese  nearly  10,000  casualties  or  al- 
most 50  percent  of  the  total  forces  coramlt- 
ted. 

The  Pentagon  maintains  In  Operation  Stiff 
Upper  Lip  that  the  Incursion  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. Prom  a  tactical  point  of  view,  a  case  can 
be  made  for  that  claim  since  a  partial  though 
temporary  disruption  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
supply  line  was  achieved. 

Yet  one  must  also  have  some  reservations 
about  the  ability  of  South  Vietnam's  best 
fighting  men  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 
James  McCartney  of  the  Knight  Newspa- 
pers asks  this  extremely  pertinent  question: 
"If  the  South  Vietnamese  can't  fight  and 
win  when  given  sophisticated  U.8.  equipment 
plus  massive  U.S.  air  support,  what's  going 
to  happyen  when  we  pull  out?" 


Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  con- 
cedes that  the  campaign  in  Laos  had  been 
cut  short  because  of  the  "tremendously  vi- 
cious and  violent  reaction  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese." Considering  the  fate  of  the  French 
at  Dlenblenphu,  what  kind  of  reaction  did 
the  secretary  expect? 

Is  Vietnamization,  a  program  upon  which 
President  Nixon  has  based  high  hopes,  ac- 
tually working?  The  answer  seems  obvious. 

Joe  McGinnls,  correspondent  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  whose  articles  from  Indo- 
china have  provided  a  new  dimension  In  cov- 
erage of  the  war,  offers  this  satirical  descrip- 
tion of  President  Nixon's  supportive  policy" 
In  Laos:  "Naturally.  American  ground  troops 
must  be  sent  In  to  protect  the  crewmen  of 
helicopters  which  were  shot  down  In  the  first 
place  because  they  were  supporting  Viet- 
namese troops  who  were  Invading  Laos  to 
protect  the  American  troops  who  were  with- 
drawing from  Vietnam." 

It  is  no  comfort  to  read  unsupportable 
estimates  of  enemy  losses  as  being  five  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
If  all  reports  of  enemy  losses  since  1961  had 
been  true.  North  Vietnam's  fighting  strength 
would  have  long  since  been  decimated. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  whUe  this  adminis- 
tration Is  pliming  its  poUtlcal  faith  in  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawal,  present  policies  insure 
that  some  U.S.  forces  and  the  might  of  our 
air  and  naval  power  wlU  be  in  Indochina  for 
years  and  years  to  come. 

In  other  words,  we  are  getting  out  while 
staying  In. 

And  all  at  the  risk  of  tempting  Red  China 
to  take  a  bigger  hand  In  the  Indochina  power 
game  whenever  conditions  appear  to  favor 
the  communists'  self  Interest. 

When,  If  ever,  will  we  begin  to  consider 
our  own  self-interest? 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, due  to  limitations  of  time, 
I  was  not  able  to  participate  in  the  col- 
loquy with  regard  to  the  recent  expedi- 
tion into  Laos. 

The  current  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
April  2,  1971,  has  published  an  extreme- 
ly perceptive  article,  in  depth,  wTitten 
by  John  Ssiar,  about  the  Laotian  adven- 
ture and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"An  Ignominious  and  Disobderlt  Reteeat" 
(By  John  Saar) 

Khesanh. — The  American  colonel  hunches 
in  the  seat  helmet  cocked  Into  the  slipstream, 
eyes  screwed  to  a  lone  tank  racing  along 
Route  9  some  2  000  feet  below.  Six  weeks  ago. 
with  cocky  bravura,  ARVN  troopers  rode  their 
tanks  and  armored  carriers  west  up  this  road 
and  into  Laos  without  firing  a  shot. 

Now  the  scene  Is  grimly  transformed  Giant 
U.S.  M48  tanks,  firing  their  gun  barrels  red- 
hot,  are  running  ^stward  through  a  fiery 
gauntlet  of  mines,  rockets  and  crimson- 
blossoming  mortar  bursts  In  order  to  keep 
the  road  open  for  the  return  of  the  remnants 
of  the  sadly  battered  column.  Far  below  the 
colonel'B  command  bird,  an  unarmed  Med- 
evac  Huey  makes  a  low  weaving  run  and 
pauses  briefly  like  a  bee  sipping  honey  to  take 
on  wounded.  TTie  command  chopper  streaks 
low  over  a  tangled  Jam  of  wrecked  and  burn- 
ing vehicles,  disabled  tanks  and  a  downed 
helicopter.  It  soars  sharply  to  evade  ground 
fire  and  veers  around  the  aimed  mortar  Are  as 
the  colonel  grunts,  "Who  says  they  can't 
hit  a  moving  target?"  over  the  Intercom.  The 
black  plumes  of  "incoming"  mark  a  nearby 
U.S.  artillery  base  where  Americans  are  en- 
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deavorlng  to  cover  a  withdrawal  that  has  de- 
clined to  an  Ignominious  and  disorderly  re- 
treat. 

"A  rout."  says  Webster,  is  "a  state  of  wild 
confusion  or  disorderly  retreat."  Had  he  seen 
what  I  saw  In  South  Vietnam's  First  Military 
Region  last  week.  I  believe  Webster  would 
agree  that  Operation  Lam  Son  719  ended  In  a 
rout.  While  no  knowledgeable  observer  ac- 
cepts the  allied  statistic  of  13,688  NVA  killed 
In  Laos  without  a  pinch  of  skepticism,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
sustained  much  greater  losses  than  ARVN. 
Yet  by  all  appearances  the  NVA  drove  the  In- 
vading forces  out  of  L.ao8  with  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs.  An  Informed  source  places 
ABVN  casualties  at  10.000  killed,  wounded 
and  missing.  That  Is  almost  half  of  the  force 
originally  committed,  and  losses  would  have 
been  much  higher  were  it  not  for  the  cool 
bravery  of  U.S.  helicopter  crewmen  who  dived 
with  f>olnt-blank  fire  to  extract  many  of  the 
trapped  units  from  NVA  encirclement.  Troopw 
desperate  to  escape  mobbed  many  of  the 
rescuing  helicopters,  forcing  crewmen  to 
throw  them  off  bodily.  Some  Medevac  ships 
came  back  with  unwounded  deserters  cling- 
ing to  their  skids.  (At  least  two  skld-rlders 
fell  to  their  deaths.)  Many  guns  were  blown 
In  place,  much  equipment  destroyed  and 
abandoned.  Some  units  were  forced  to  bury 
their  dead  In  Laos.  One  sorely  pressed  ABVN 
marine  unit  asked  and  received  permission  to 
abandon  its  wounded.  Troops  from  the 
armored  column,  which  lost  approximately 
100  tanks  and  carriers,  were  threatened  with 
death  by  angry  paratroopers  when  the  sol- 
diers drove  away  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded  lying  In  the  road. 

By  the  middle  of  last  week,  all  units  had 
left  Laos  except  a  South  Vietnamese  marine 
brigade  which  was  reported  to  be  trapped, 
badly  cut  up  and  unlikely  to  come  out  with 
more  than  half  of  Its  men.  It  was  said  to 
have  taken  2,000  rounds  of  Incoming  in  a 
single  12-hour  period.  General  Creighton 
Abrams'  Initial  claim  that  most  ARVN  units 
were  leaving  Laos  with  heightened  morale 
must  be  rendered  doubtful  by  the  casualty 
figures  now  coming  in :  according  to  accurate 
unofficial  estimates,  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  14  ARVN  battalions  are  now  inopera- 
tive, having  sustained  casualties  of  30%  or 
more.  Since  the  units  committed  to  Laos 
were  regarded  as  ARVN's  best,  and  since  re- 
covery will  take  between  six  and  12  months, 
the  damage  Is  very  serious. 

The  dlsastrovis  failure  of  Operation  Lam 
Son  719  Is  a  catechism  of  Clausewltzlan 
Crimea.  Faulty  Intelligence  was  principally 
to  blame:  grossly  mistaken  reading  of  NVA 
counterattack  capability  and  Intention,  a 
poor  understanding  of  the  sophistication  and 
diffusion  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  network. 
Overconfldence  In  ARVN  strength  and  over- 
reliance  on  air  power  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  fairly  be  drawn  from  failure  to  hold  lire 
bases.  Critics  also  point  an  accusing  finger 
to  the  tactical  Idiocy  of  an  armored  strike 
launched  with  Inaufflclent  secrecy  down  a 
single  road  bounded  on  both  sides  by  Impas- 
sable terrain.  It  Is  a  sad  Irony  that  It  should 
be  General  Abrams.  a  superb  commander 
with  a  genuine  affection  and  regard  for 
ARVN.  who  was  the  U.S.  officer  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  committing  It  to  such  a  debacle. 
So  palpably  111-concelved  was  Lam  Son  719, 
In  fact,  tliat  It  would  be  unjust  to  draw  any 
long-term  conclusions  on  the  future  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  from  It. 

The  helicopter  made  It  all  possible  and 
from  this  helicopter,  circling  now  over  the 
Laotian  border,  you  come' to  understand  the 
futility  of  Lam  Son  719.  On  the  map.  Route 
9  is  a  gutsy  little  red  line  slicing  decisively 
through  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  an  Ideal 
corridor  and  communlcattons  backbone  for 
an  invasion.  But  from  the  air  this  dusty  track 
fashioned  by  the  ftench  can  be  seen  for  what 
It  is,  a  frail  brown  thread  meandering  west- 
ward, yielding  with  many  a  Jink  and  detour 


to  the  harsh  dictates  of  a  Jungled  wasteland. 
Steep  ridges  slashed  by  innumerable  ravines 
run  to  mist-shrouded  horizons  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  major  mistake,  incomprehensible 
in  retrospect,  was  to  insert  22,000  South 
Vietnamese  troops  Into  this  forbidding  and 
secretive  terrain.  It  might  have  swallowed 
ten  times  their  number. 

The  plan  optimistically  relied  on  massive 
U.S.  air  power  to  give  ABVN  the  edge  over 
25,000  NVA  combat  troops  heavily  dug  In, 
familiar  with  the  terrain  and  protected  by 
tanks,  artillery  and  antiaircraft  guns  in  dan- 
gerous concentrations.  The  vicious  rocket 
fire  of  the  Cobra  gunships  and  the  explo- 
sive might  of  B-52  strikes — sounding  some- 
times lUce  a  distant  rumibllng  subway  and 
sometimes  like  a  stream  of  cannonballs  roll- 
ing off  a  bed  in  the  apartment  upstairs — was 
theoretically  Irresistible.  But  when  the  eye 
can  rove  the  immensity  of  the  area  and  note 
how  rare  are  the  gray  splashes  and  felled 
lumber  of  bomb  strikes,  you  remember  what 
one  unimpressed  GI  said :  "It's  simple;  they 
Just  can't  bomb  everywhere  all  the  time." 

The  cynical  pretension  that  Lam  Son  719 
waa  a  South  Vietnamese  operation  shat- 
tered Into  a  thousand  Incredible  slivers  on 
Its  first  day.  It  became  obvious  that  the 
ARVN  forces  were  performing,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  U.S.  adviser  system,  as  sur- 
rogate American  troops.  Clothed,  fed  and 
armed  by  Americans,  they  were  also  totally 
dependent  on  U.S.  aircraft  for  combat  move- 
ment, resupply  and  the  extraction  of  their 
wounded  and  their  dead.  Even  the  Eippered 
oUve-drab   body   bags   were  stamped   "U.S." 

Right  from  the  start  Lam  Son  719  ran 
briskly  into  trouble.  Bad  weather  tied  down 
the  600-helicopter  armada,  and  the  NVA 
counterattacked  against  units  In  Laos  with 
unexpected  ferocity.  Supported  by  tanks 
and  artillery,  they  overran  Ranger  39.  an 
ARVN  fire  base  set  up  on  the  north  side  of 
Route  9,  and  registered  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  ooetly  victories.  The  Invasion's  ar- 
mored spearhead  came  to  a  halt,  snared  and 
Immobilized  by  mines  on  Route  9. 

THB  ARVN  WERE  REDUCED  TO  THE  ROLE 

At  this  point  either  of  two  sound  prag- 
matic decisions  might  have  been  made: 
strong  reinforcement  and  consolidation,  or 
withdrawal.  The  ARVN  high  command  made 
neither.  Instead,  presumably  with  support 
from  their  U.S.  advisers,  they  elected  to  make 
a  risky  helicopter  vault  deeper  Into  Laos,  to 
the  site  of  the  long-destroyed  crossroads 
town  of  Tchepone.  On  the  evidence  of  an  eye- 
witness, LIFE  Photographer  Aklhiko  Oka- 
mura.  this  feat  was  important  mainly  in 
terms  of  public  relations;  the  occupying 
forces  were  small,  stayed  only  briefly  and 
found  nothing  of  value. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  accompaniment  of  op- 
timistic statements  from  Washington  and 
Saigon  about  being  "on  schedule"  and  "ev- 
erything going  according  to  plan,"  the  rest 
of  Lam  Son  719  was  plunging  headlong  to- 
ward disaster.  The  gap  between  the  reality 
of  what  was  happening  and  the  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  setbacks  grew  so  great  that 
one  could  not  help  but  suspect  that  the  op- 
eration had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  get- 
ting President  Thleu  reelected  in  the  fall  as 
with  military  considerations. 

Saigon-based  newsmen  have  long  accepted 
that  AR'VT*  spokesmen  manipulate  their  own 
and  NVA  casualties  to  produce  a  favorable 
kill  ratio.  Now  for  Lam  Son  719  a  helpful  colo- 
nel advised  doubling  friendly  casualties  and 
halving  enemy  dead  to  get  a  more  accurate 
plctiure.  The  operation  notably  failed  to  pro- 
duce photographs  or  other  hard  evidence  of 
the  claimed  high  body  counts  and  cache 
finds. 

Arguing  that  this  was  "after  all"  a  Viet- 
namese operation  and  so  "of  course"  they 
could  give  no  Information.  U.S.  officers  curbed 
the  right  of  their  men  to  speak  to  the  press. 
A  possible  explanation  may  He  in  a  com- 
ment made  to  me  by  a  U.S.  adviser  to  the 


ARVN  airborne  division.  His  own  records  of 
men  wounded  added  up  to  almost  twice  the 
number  the  division  was  admitting. 

As  the  operation  evolved — one  felt  there 
was  more  frantic  improvisation  than  adher- 
ence to  a  plan— new  tactics  appeared,  call- 
ing for  the  ARVN  units  to  stay  mobile.  Al^ 
though  these  tactics  avoided  the  punishing 
fire  base  sieges  and  probably  saved  South 
Vietnamese  lives,  they  reduced  the  heavily 
outnumbered  ARVN  battalions  to  the  role 
of  live  bait.  The  troops  spent  their  days  and 
nights  running  and  hiding  while  U.S.  air 
power  struck  at  the  pursuing  NVA.  Saigon 
spokesmen  claimed  the  tactics  were  very  suc- 
cessful, but  some  Vietnamese  called  them 
"inhuman"  and  alleged  that  the  U.S.  had 
pressured  ARVN  Into  Laos. 

Official  dispatches  described  Intense  ac- 
tivity by  ARVN  ground  troops,  but,  as  one 
of  the  very  few  newsmen  to  cross  the  bor- 
der. LIFE  Photographer  Okamura  cast  doubt 
on  the  claims  after  three  weeks  In  Laos 
"They  were  too  few,"  he  said,  "and  the  area 
was  too  large.  They  did  not  kill  any  NVA  or 
find  anything  important  while  I  was  with 
them.  They  were  so  afraid  of  giving  away 
their  position  that  they  waited  five  days  to 
call  a  Medevac  for  one  wounded  man  "  Al- 
though the  ARVN  generals  claimed  their 
objectives  were  achieved,  troops  never 
reached  the  important  Junction  of  Muong- 
phlne,  labeled  "Hanoi"  on  operational  maps, 
and  the  important  Supply  Base  604  also 
went  untouched  by  ground  forces.  However, 
Okamura's  obaervatlons  supported  the  con- 
tention that  while  the  ARVN  troops  lacked 
the  near-fanatical  motivation  of  the  NVA, 
they  did  perform  honorably  m  extremely 
testing  situations. 

Most  of  the  16.000  Americans  involved  In 
the  operation  were  in  relatively  low-risk  sup- 
port  roles,  but  U.S.  helicopter  crews  flew 
some  of  the  more  dangerous  missions  of 
the  entire  war.  Though  the  helicopter's  vul- 
nerability to  .51-callber  machine-gun  fire 
came  as  no  surprise,  the  ability  of  the  bun- 
kered-down  NVA  gunners  to  survive  air 
bombardment  did.  Describing  how  the  three 
lead  ships,  including  his  own,  were  shot 
down  during  the  NVA  combat  assault  on 
Fire  Base  Lolo,  one  pilot  said,  "They  put  In 
five  hours  of  air  strikes  and  Cobras  on  that 
hillside.  Then  we  went  in  and  It  sounded 
like  a  mUllon  people  opened  up  on  us."  The 
severity  and  accuracy  of  the  antiaircraft  fire 
posed  a  serious  handicap  for  the  ARVN  gen- 
erals, according  to  the  airborne  divisional 
commander's  American  pilot.  "General  Dong 
Just  hasn't  been  able  to  overfly  the  battle 
and  run  his  units  like  he'd  like  to." 

As  the  operation  came  slowly  and  irresist- 
ibly to  pieces,  the  uneasy  sensation  of  in- 
volvement In  an  escalating  snafu  encouraged 
discord  and  acrimony.  Among  those  most 
likely  to  know  what  was  going  on  the  word 
was,  more  and  more.  "They're  getting  their 
ass  kicked  I"  Gradually,  as  U.S.  helicopter 
missions  grew  Increasingly  dangerous,  the 
tone  in  which  the  phrase  was  uttered  shifted 
from  sympathy  to  resentment.  I  put  the 
question  to  a  group  of  pilots  Just  back  from 
a  buUet-dodglng  mission  in  support  of  "The 
Little  People"  (as  ARVNs  are  often  caUed 
over  the  radio) .  The  reply  came  with  ma- 
licious glee,  "They're  getting  their  ass 
kicked!"  The  laughter  of  the  rest  of  the 
group  was  unmistakably  vindictive.  The  loss 
of  a  fire  base  prompted  more  recriminations. 
U.S.  advisers  attributed  it  to  the  failure  of 
nearby  ARVN  armor  to  move  to  the  rescue. 
The  Vietnamese  countered  by  accusing  the 
Americans  of  withdrawing  air  support  at  the 
crucial  moment,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  pilot 
rescue  operation. 

Abruptly,  four  whirring  specks  cross  a 
melancholic  expanse  of  gray  sky  and  drop 
down  into  Hamnghl,  hilltop  base  of  the  crack 
ARVN  1st  Division  inside  South  Vietnam. 
Their  cargoes  bring  all  the  rumors  and 
speculation  about  dark  events  In  Laos  Into 
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desperate  focus.  The  wounded.  One  man  top- 
pled out  and  Ilea  still  until  rushllng  col- 
leagues bear  him  gently  to  an  ambulance. 
The  rest  can  walk,  the  stiff-legged  stumble 
of  the  exhausted  wounded,  and  with  their 
drawn,  grimace-set  faces,  tattered  uniforms 
and  filthy  dressings,  they  come  painfully 
toward  us  like  some  terrible  march  of  the 
damned. 

Then,  in  alr-tearlng  fleets  of  Hueys,  the 
unwounded  survivors  arrive.  The  first  step 
back  to  the  soil  of  South  Vietnam  is  for  each 
man  a  moment  of  pure  Joy — the  dazed  grins, 
the  helpless  laughter,  the  Jubilation  of 
friends  celebrating  Joint  survival,  with  arms 
flailing  round  necks  and  shoulders.  It  takes 
no  oracular  powers  to  understand  that  In  the 
past  six  weeks  there  men  have  seen  fighting 
they  never  expected  to  survive.  Yet  they  have 
come  back,  and  despite  their  long-unwashed 
grlmlness  and  tatterdemalion  fatigues,  each 
man  has  a  steel  pot  and  a  rifle,  and  somehow 
they  have  the  carriage  of  the  tough  depend- 
able soldier.  Tliey  look  good  and  you  say  so 
to  a  watching  pilot.  "Yeah,"  he  answers. 
"what  there  are  of  them  left." 

Watching,  with  the  controlled  emotion 
expected  of  a  mean,  crew-cut  captain  In  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  is  an  adviser  to  the  unit. 
The  book  tells  you  how  to  lead  your  men 
from  the  front,  die  if  necessary.  But  what 
do  you  say  when  you're  spruce  and  safe 
and  they  have  come  back  from  the  Jaws  of 
hell?  "I  wish  we  could  have  gone  with  them. 
We  trained  them,  lived  with  them.  It's  kind 
of  like  cheating." 

Next  day  there  are  similar  scenes  at  the 
airborne  headquarters.  Only  this  time  the 
procession  of  wounded  is  longer  and  the 
faces  of  the  onlookers  register  growing  de- 
pression. Several  of  the  battalions  are  In 
trouble,  and  in  three  hours  nearly  100 
wounded  arrive  to  take  every  inch  of  space 
in  the  underground  hospital  and  overflow 
into  two  tents.  A  mortar  bomb  weighs  only 
eight  pounds,  but  It  can  claw  and  maul  20 
men  worse  than  a  cageful  of  tigers.  Some 
men  have  not  scores,  but  seemingly  hun- 
dreds of  perforations.  A  Huey  normally  car- 
ries a  maximum  of  15  Vietnamese.  A  Med- 
evac pilot  with  more  humanity  than  sense 
radios  in  that  he  has  25  aboard  and  claims 
a  record.  A  phalanx  of  the  dead  accumu- 
lates near  the  gates.  Their  bundled  rifles 
.ind  equipment  He  nearby  and  among  the 
rielmets  is  one  drilled  front  and  rear  with 
odd  precision  by  a  Kalashnlkov  bullet. 

In  the  emergency  operating  theater  a  para- 
trooper under  a  local  anesthetic  watches 
impassively  as  a  surgeon  scissors  dead 
tissue  from  the  thumb  he  lost  In  Laos.  Rela- 
tively speaking  he  is  lucky  and  he  knows  It. 

The  situation  of  some  of  the  airborne  bat- 
talions still  In  Laos  deteriorates  during  the 
day.  A  knot  of  tense  and  fidgety  advisers 
waits  on  the  edge  of  the  helicopter  pad  for 
results  of  an  extraction  attempt  under  fire. 
The  Hueys  flail  into  sight  but  their  cabins 
are  empty.  The  pilots  are  shaken  and  angry 
and  they  climb  out  of  their  armored  seats 
for  a  council  of  war. 

"I  don't  know  who  the  hell  Is  running 
that,  but  there's  NVA  right  alongside  the 
landing  zone  and  .51  is  hitting  Inside.  81x 
ships  hit,  one  went  down,  and  one  aircraft 
commander  hit  in  the  spine  so  he  can't  move 
his  legs.  What  are  they  trying  to  prove?" 

"We  started  taking  fire  from  a  kllck 
out  .  .  ." 

"That's  two  of  my  birds  got  shot  up  today. 

They  can  stick   this   flying   up   their   . 

What  are  they  trying  to  prove?" 

Yet  the  word  comes  down  for  another  at- 
tempt and  the  grumbling  Ghoetriders— that 
Is  their  unit  nickname — climb  Into  their 
cockpits  to  crank  and  fly. 

Again  they  are  beaten  off  by  fire,  and  this 
time  one  craft  lands  with  a  seat  lying  back 
aad  fresh  blood  pooUng  on  the  floor.  A  war- 
^t  officer  runs  over,  takes  in  the  scene  and 
nihgs   his   combat    cap    to    the    oU-sUcked 


grotind  In  anguish.  "The  sons  a  bitches  Just 
ain't  worth  It."  The  ship  Is  shot  up  like  a 
target  drogue  and  the  door  gunner,  a  good- 
looking  guy  with  sweat-soaked  blond  hair 
plastered  to  his  forehead.  Is  haunted  by  the 
hole  ripped  in  the  thin  metal  Just  above  his 
head.  He  wanders  aimlessly  through  the 
crowd  of  smiling  pilots  shaking  his  head.  "I 
can  see  going  out  there  for  GIs,  but  It's  not 
worth  It  for  these  guys.  What  are  they  trying 
to  prove?"  Tempers  are  running  high  and 
when  a  curious  bunch  of  Vietnamese  para- 
troopers move  over  for  a  closer  look  at  the 
damaged  bird,  some  of  the  pilots  fend  them 
off  with  curses  and  angry  shouts.  The  Amer- 
ican advisers  see  the  danger  and  run  over 
to  interpose  themselves.  Nine  out  of  11  of 
the  unit's  birds  were  shot  up  that  day,  yet 
the  pilots  still  kept  flying.  They  seemed  to 
do  so  for  personal  and  unit  loyalties,  not  out 
of  any  sense  of  commitment  to  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Later  that  day  the  Vietnamese  doctors,  at- 
tended by  their  servants,  are  dining  in  some 
style  in  their  darkened  underground  mess 
when  a  noisy  throat-clearing  stills  the  con- 
versation and  an  awkward  American  voice 
speaks  from  the  shadows.  "About  the  two  re- 
fusals  by  the  Medevac  birds  today  .  .  . 
wanted  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  find  out 
what  happened."  Tlie  adviser  excuses  himself 
and  talk  resumes.  There  is  laughter  and  nor- 
mality, but  another  dividing  line  has  been 
drawn  between  allies. 

"RUN  FOR  YOUR   LIFE EVERYTHINC'S  GOING  AC- 
CORDING   TO     plan" 

Three  weeks  ago  Khesanh  was  at  Its  reju- 
venated peak  with  C-130s  howling  to  a  shud- 
dering halt  on  the  plateau's  midget  airstrip 
every  15  minutes.  The  old  runway,  built  and 
fought  over  In  1968,  looked  like  a  World  War 
II  flight  line  with  nearly  200  helicopters 
crammed  rotor  to  rotor  under  the  direction 
of  marshals  wearing  yellow  nylon  over- 
blouses.  The  crews  in  their  olive-drab  flight 
suits  lounged  on  the  aluminum  runway, 
smoking,  talking  over  the  upcoming  combat 
assault.  Then  from  the  far  end  of  the  run- 
way came  that  characteristic  sound  of  10,000 
bottles  breaking:  "Incoming."  Up  to  this 
moment  Khesanh  had  been  a  gentle,  un- 
troubed  logistic  base  and  for  a  few  seconds 
no  one  moved.  Then  that  sound  again,  and 
the  crews  dashed  for  their  helicopters.  Like 
a  flock  of  startled  crows  they  fled  In  every 
direction  to  reassemble  Into  beadlike  forma- 
tions In  the  high,  clear  air  and  head  for 
safer  places.  And  Khesanh  as  an  American 
base  began  to  die  again. 

The  death  knell  struck  last  week,  when  a 
flurry  of  mortar  shells  sent  perimeter  de- 
fenders leaping  to  their  fighting  holes  for 
cover.  The  stage  was  set  for  the  fierce  closing 
battle  of  Lam  Son  719  which,  as  If  acknowl- 
edging the  real  opponents  of  the  past  10 
years,  was  to  pit  suicidal  North  Vietnamese 
sappers  against  plain  ordinary  American  GIs. 

The  sappers  came  gilding  barefoot  through 
the  darkness  clad  in  camouflaged  shorts  and 
Jackets  and  carrying  satchel  charges  and 
Chinese  grenades  in  webbing  harnesses  on 
their  backs.  They  cut  through  the  wire  and 
were  moving  behind  the  defenders  when  wild 
shouts  woke  Delta  Troop,  2/17  Cavalry,  to 
the  terror  and  bedlam  of  "sappers  Inside  the 
wire."  Five  of  the  sappers  moved  swiftly  down 
the  zigzag  communication  trench,  grenading 
the  bunkers  as  they  passed.  It  was  highly 
trained  saboteurs  against  line  grunts,  and 
it  would  have  been  no  contest,  except  for  a 
quiet,  sandy-haired  draftee  from  South  Da- 
kota. They  threw  two  grenades  In  his  bunker. 
He  grabbed  them,  threw  them  back.  They 
threw  a  third  grenade,  he  dived  with  his 
flak  Jacket  outstretched  to  cover  the  blast 
and  save  his  bunkermate's  life.  Although 
badly  wounded  In  the  eye  by  a  splinter,  the 
young  soldier  than  ran  outside  to  empty 
an  M-16  magazine  into  two  of  the  attackers. 
Dropping  the  then-useless  rifle,  he  launched 


an  Incredible  onslaught  on  the  other  sappers 
with  a  machete  and  killed  all  three.  When  it 
was  over  the  sappers  had  killed  three  Amer- 
icans, wounded  10,  blown  up  seven  hell- 
copters  and  two  ammunition  dumps  and  left 
18  of  their  own  bodies  on  and  around  the 
base.  The  episode  proved  once  again  that  the 
American  soldier  seems  to  find  It  easier  to 
admire  his  Vietnamese  enemy  than  to  like  hlB 
Vietnamese  ally.  Said  a  grunt  who  helped 
fight  a  trapped  sapper  to  a  much-punctured 
standstill,  "He  sure  had  a  lot  of  guts.  ' 

The  next  morning  all  helicopters  left  Khe- 
sanh and  the  final  garbage  fires  started  to 
burn.  As  ARVN  convoys  hurtled  past  hla 
artillery  base,  a  GI  added  the  postscript  to 
Lam  Son  719.  "ARVN  is  making  an  orderly 
withdrawal,  tney  say  In  other  words,  they 
got  their  ass  kicked  and  they  are  hightailing 
it  back.  It  s  like  us  saying,  "Pack  up  and  run 
for  your  life.  Everything's  going  according  to 
plan.'  Because  the  plan  was  only  made  five 
mil  utes  ago!  ' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that  for  the 
past  6  or  7  years,  from  the  reports  of 
reputable  reporters  of  our  major  news 
media,  whether  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines— Time,  Life,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  so  forth— the  evidence  has  proved 
them  to  be  far  more  accurate  than  the 
official  estimates  about  nearly  all  the  ac- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  Viet- 
nam or  Indochina. 

Let  me  read  just  three  sentences  from 
the  article: 

The  black  pltmies  of  "Incoming"  mark  a 
nearby  U.S.  artillery  base  where  Americana 
are  endeavoring  to  cover  a  withdrawal  that 
has  declined  to  an  Ignominious  and  disorder- 
ly retreat. 

"A  rout,"  says  Webster,  is  "a  state  of  wild 
confusion  or  disorderly  retreat."  Had  he  seen 
what  I  saw  in  South  Vietnam's  First  Military 
Region  last  week.  I  beUeve  Webster  would 
agree  that  Operation  Lam  Son  719  ended  In 
a  rout. 

One  or  two  paragraphs  further  on  in 
the  article: 

Faulty  Intelligence  was  principally  to 
blame  grossly  mistaken  reading  of  NVA  coun- 
terattack capability  and  intention  a  poor  un- 
derstanding of  the  sophistication  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  network. 
Overconfldence  in  ARVN  strength  and  over- 
reliance  on  air  power  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  fairly  be  drawn  from  failure  to  hold  fire 
b£tses. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  wish  to  draw  at- 
tention to  this,  for  the  sole  purpofie  of 
trying  to  get  at  the  truth. 

The  truth  is  always  difficult  to  come 
by,  especially  in  a  period  of  warfare.  We 
have  had  this  experience  before.  It  Is 
not  something  new  that  has  developed 
under  this  administration.  It  was  quite 
as  difficult  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion as  with  this.  When  things  do  not 
go  well,  any  bureaucracy,  whether  mili- 
tary or  otherwise,  tends  to  cover  up. 
That  is  one  of  the  hazards  of  a  demo- 
cratic system.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  democratic  system 
can  function  without  access  to  the  truth. 
Unless  the  Senate  has  access  to  the  truth, 
we  cannot  participate  and  assist  the 
executive  branch  In  developing  wise 
policies,  as  om-  Constitution  provides. 

Let  me  reiterate,  that  the  greatest 
hazard,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  wiser 
policies  in  our  coimtry  is  the  obstacle 
that  the  Executive  hsw  put  in  the  way  of 
participation  by  the  Senate  In  the  making 
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of  decisions.  The  Senate  has  not  been 
given  access  to  Important  information 
and  has  not  been  consulted.  The  Senate 
learns  about  mistaJces  long  after  they 
have  been  made.  The  President,  isolated 
as  he  necessarily  is,  under  our  system, 
from  the  political  realities  of  the  coimtry. 
simply  does  not  have  the  assistance  of 
Congress,  and  specifically  the  Senate, 
In  this  area.  I  regret  it.  But  it  is  doing 
no  service  to  our  country  if  we  try  to 
cover  up  or  to  deny  and  not  acknowl- 
edge what  the  facts  really  are,  whether 
they  be  in  Laos,  Vietnam,  or  anywhere 
else. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
Life  article  Is  extremely  revealing.  It  is 
the  latest  thing  from  a  man  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
today  entitled  "Reports  by  Saigon  on  Toll 
Inflicted  on  the  Enemy  in  Laos  Are 
Arousing  Doubts,"  written  by  Alvin 
Shuster.  This  article  sustains  and  is  con- 
sistent with  Mr.  Saar's  article.  Also  an 
article  entitled  "Thieu  terms  Laos  drive 
Saigon's  'biggest  victory'  "  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thieu  Terms  Laos  Drive  Saigon's  "Biggest 
Victory" 

DoNcHA,  South  Vietnam,  March  31  — 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  declared  today 
that  his  troops'  recent  thrust  into  Laos  had 
attained  "the  biggest  victory  ever"  for  the 
armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  a  news  conference  of  nearly  two  hours, 
held  under  a  blazing  sun  In  a  cemetery  at 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  base  here,  Mr 
Thleu  Insisted  that  the  operation  had 
achieved  Its  objectives  of  disrupting  supply 
lines,  destroying  stockpiles  of  war  supplies 
and  preventing  any  "signiflcant"  Communist 
offensives  this  year  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  news  conference  was  Mr.  Th  leu's  first 
in  more  than  a  year. 

HIS    TONE     IS     CONFIDENT 

It  was  clearly  called  In  an  effort  to  offset 
the  widespread  belief  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese had  been  defeated  in  their  45-day 
major  campaign,  that  they  had  been  forced 
to  reterat  by  heavy  Communist  counter-at- 
tacks, that  their  morale  was  shaken  and  that 
frictions  had  developed  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  commands.  The 
President  denied  all  such  assumptions. 

"I  have  learned,"  he  said,  "through  some 
articles,  through  some  periodic  magazines, 
from  daily  magazines,  which  said  that  the 
United  States  said  that  the  Vietnamese  did 
not  commit  enough  troops,  that  Vietnamese 
say  that  the  United  States  had  not  provided 
enough  support  and  that  the  redeployment 
of  the  Vietnamese  troops  from  Laos  is  a  de- 
feat— disorder,  disaster.  I  believe  that  Is  not 
true  and  is  completely  wrong." 

The  whole  tone  and  manner  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  spoke  In  English  to  reporters  and 
addressed  assembled  airborne  troops,  was  one 
of  confidence  that  whatever  the  price  paid 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  in  casualties,  the 
operation  was  worth  it. 

"As  a  general,  as  a  combatant,  let  me  say  I 
am  proud  of  you,"  he  told  the  airborne  forces. 
"I  am  proud  of  your  performance.  This  Is 
the  biggest  victory  ever.  You  have  caused  a 
psychological  breakdown  to  the  Communists, 
you  have  hurt  their  morale  seriously. 

'"niis  year  you  will  achieve  more  victories. 
Thanks  to  these  victories,  we  will  be  able  to 
shorten  the  war." 

He  strolled  among  the  paratroopers  and 


asked  one  whether  he  had  "ever  fought  any 
battle  as  exciting  as  this  one." 

The  paratrooper,  standing  at  attention,  did 
not  answer  To  another,  the  President  asked: 
"Did  you  fight  well?"  The  soldier  replied: 
"yes.  sir." 

STRESSES    SAIGON'S     ROLE 

At  his  news  conference,  cor. dueled  as  he 
sat  on  two  wooden  ammunition  boxes  in  a 
small  grove  of  pines  about  seven  mile,  sou>^h 
of  the  demilitarized  zone.  Mr.  Th  eii  empha- 
sized that  the  invasion  of  Laes  wa?  a  South 
Vietnamese  operation,  taken  on  Vietnamese 
initiative,  only  "supplemented"  by  United 
States  alrpower. 

Asked  whether  there  were  differences  be- 
tween the  American  cammii'.d  and  himself 
over  the  timing  of  withdrawal.  Mr.  Thleu  .^a:d 
that  the  decision  to  er,d  It  was  a  "decision  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  we  ended  it  because  ue 
Judged  the  objectives  of  the  operation  to  have 
been  achieved." 

Sources  in  Washington  have  reported  that 
Pre-  idtnt  Ihleu  decided  '.o  call  oR  the  opera- 
tion, called  Lam  Son  719.  ralher  than  siilTer 
more  casualties,  despite  suggestions  from  the 
American   command  here   that   i'.   contiiaie 

Even  though  the  bulk  of  South  Vietnam's 
forces  retreated  from  Laos,  Mr.  Thleu  said. 
Lam  Som  719  would  be  kept  alive  by  light- 
ning raids  such  as  one  whose  start  he  a  i- 
nounced  today. 

The  raid,  which  militajy  soi.rces  said  would 
last  about  three  days.  Involved  United  S-are^ 
helicopters  and  a  small  South  Vieti.aiiie.se 
unit.  They  were  said  to  have  gone  14  'o  ]'3 
miles  into  Laos. 

Mr.  Thieu  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  re- 
ports from  Washington  that  America. i  air 
support  would  continue  for  such  operations 
only  for  seven  days  more. 

DEFINES    U.S.    RESPONSIBILITY 

"The  United  States  Government  a-.id  the 
United  States  Army,"  he  said,  "only  have  the 
responsibility  of  providing  support  to  all 
military  operations  conducted  by  our  own 
initiative.  So.  the  operation  that  has  taken 
place  this  morning  is  also  decided  by  us.  This 
is  a  new  attstck.  a  new  phase." 

He  also  called  it  a  "new-type  operation" 
and  said  that  even  after  the  rainy  sea'^on 
began  In  May.  "we  will  have  to  continue  this 
new  operation  if  the  situation  demands." 

Asked  whether  the  South  Vietnamese  In- 
tended to  Invade  North  Vietnam.  Mr.  Thieu 
said  that  his  army  "has  the  capability  to  at- 
f.ck  N'^ith  Vietnam  u  ider  some  f>rm" 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  provided  n'r 
support.  The  extent  of  the  American  support, 
he  said,  would  determine  the  type  of  opera- 
tion. 

"But  I  believe  that,  even  without  United 
States  support,  I  could  stUl  choose  a  form  ot 
attack  Into  North  Vietnamese  territory." 

Mr.  Thleu,  who  answered  foreign  reporters 
in  English  and  local  reporters  in  Vietname.««, 
said  he  saw  no  mistakes  In  the  Laos  incur- 
sion. He  did  mention  "technical  difficulties' 
that  left  some  South  Vietnamese  troops  with- 
out sufficient  supplies  but  said  that  this 
problem,  with  American  air  support,  was 
cleared  up  in  three  days. 

As  for  the  reports  of  a  hasty  retreat,  Mr 
Thieu  said  any  withdrawal  phase  was  diffi- 
cult in  military  strategy.  The  object,  he  said 
is  to  surprise  the  enemy  when  ready  to  with- 
draw. And.  he  said.  "I  think  the  fact  that 
we  have  achieved  our  withdrawal  very  fast 
is  a  good  thing,  and  not  a  bad  thing,  because 
the  Communists  did  not  have  time  to  react." 

Sgt.  Nguyen  Van  Du,  one  of  the  para- 
troopers at  Dongha  today,  saw  the  battle  In 
different  terms. 

"The  enemy  was  doped."  he  said.  "I  heard 
they  were  given  'no  fear'  medicine  that  made 
them  fanatical  and  Insensible  to  our  fire. 
They  kept  coming  in,  running  In  on  us,  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends." 

Asked  if  he  would  go  beck  in,  he  replied 
with  hesitation:   "If  I  am  ordered  to." 


Reports  bt   Saigon   on   Toll  Inplicted  on 
Enemy  in  I^os  Are  Arousing  Doubts 
(By  Alvin  Shuster) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam.  March  31.— The 
campaign  against  Comniu;>lst  supply  Unes  in 
Laos  is  over,  but  statistical  warfare  continues 
to  rage,  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  Ameri- 
can commanders  put  the  stress  on  "the  body 
count"  to  demonstrate  success  in  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

The  figures  at  issue  these  days  are  tho3e 
provided  by  the  South  V.etnam3ie  Govern- 
ment on  the  Invasion  of  Lius — numbers 
tacitly  accepted  by  the  Americans  though 
some  are  so  obviously  exaggerated  as  to  be 
meaningless.  As  a  South  Vietnamese  lieu- 
tenant acknowledged,  "the  more  political  the 
operation,  the  higher  the  chances  of  exag- 
geration of  what  we  did  to  the  enemy." 

It  Is  an  old  controversy,  now  attracting 
new  interest  because  the  Saigon  Government 
and,  to  a  lesser  decree,  the  American  com- 
m.and  are  still  providing  a  heavy  dose  ol 
ntimbers  to  try  to  cure  the  public  discomfort 
over  the  Laos  campaign.  The  list  is  long,  from 
enemy  killed  and  munitions  destroyed  to 
fi-?'.d  radios,  trucks,  antlnialaria  pills  and 
chickens  and  ducks  captured. 

CONSIDEHABLE   DOUBT   RAISED 

Consderable  doubt  was  cast  on  the  statis- 
tics all  during  the  45-day  camp.aJgn.  Ofacial 
briefers  talked  sol3mnly  of  cjunting  bodies 
in  tha  Jungles  of  Laos,  of  estimates  of  explo- 
sives used,  of  heavy  engagements  where  the 
toll  of  the  enemy  ran  into  thousands,  as 
against  a  few  wounded. 

There  were  several  days  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  command  reported  every  detail 
of  a  fight,  down  to  the  number  of  rifles  cap- 
tured, and  then  said.  "There  is  no  word  yet 
on  our  casualties." 

In  a  war  without  front  lines,  it  has  long 
been  a  practice  to  measure  progress  in  num- 
bers, credible  or  not.  The  Americans,  during 
the  period  of  heavy  ground  combat,  were  the 
original  sinners,  as  undarscored  in  the  trial 
of  First  Lieut.  William  L.  Galley  Jr..  who 
testified: 

"It  was  very  Important  to  tell  the  people 
back  home  we're  killing  more  of  the  enemy 
than  they  were  killing  us.  You  Just  made  a 
body  count  off  the  top  of  your  head.  Any- 
thing went  into  the  body  count:  V.  C.  buf- 
falo, pigs.  cows.  Something  was  dead.  You 
put  It  Into  your  body  count." 

lower    U.S.    CASUALTIES 

American  commanders  say  the  "body 
count  '  period  for  them  Is  over,  largely  be- 
ca'.ise  the  nature  of  the  war  has  changed 
Americans  are  no  longer  in  ma.ssive  search- 
and-destroy  operations  or  big  battles  and, 
with  the  enemy  pursuing  a  protracted  war  of 
."jmall  units  in  this  country,  the  engagements 
involving  Americans  usually  show  low  cas- 
ualty figures. 

The  theory  is  that  the  smaller  the  figure, 
the  more  credible  it  Is. 

General  Michael  8  Davison,  commander  of 
American  forces  In  the  military  region  sur- 
rounding Saigon,  who  is  soon  to  become  Army 
commander  in  Europe,  said:  "I  never  liked 
the  body  count  and  the  stress  on  kill  ratios 
because  I  always  found  they  could  lead  to 
bad  practices.  When  I  decided  to  come  here 
I  decided  never  to  mention  kill  ratios  and 
body  counts  to  a  single  subordinate  com- 
mander." 

American  and  South  Vietnamese  com- 
manders like  to  look  at  figures  as  bench- 
marks of  progress,  nevertheless,  because,  in 
their  view,  the  figures  help  to  show  what  Is 
happening  to  the  enemy. 

What  happened  to  the  enemy  In  Laos  Is 
still  a  big  mystery.  The  South  Vietnamese 
claim  13,815  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  killed 
The  American  command,  which  limits  Itself 
to  estimates  based  on  aerial  observation,  put 
the  figure  at  4.100.  The  clear  implication,  ac- 
cordingly, is  that  more  than  9,500  were  killed 
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by  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves,  which 
Is  difficult  for  some  officers  to  believe. 

SOME    "minuses"    rOR    HANOI 

"Look  at  it  this  way,"  a  doubtful  American 
olBcer  said.  "The  Vietnamese  say  they  have 
tilled  nearly  14,000  Communists  In  Laos. 

■'If  you  figure  that  at  least  two  are  wounded 
lor  every  soldier  killed,  that  means  42,000 
Communists  were  put  out  of  action.  Since 
there  were  supposed  to  be  only  30,000  Com- 
munists in  the  area  in  Laos,  they  are  now 
jnlnns  12.000." 

"Now  the  command  says  we  killed  some- 
thing like  15.000  trucks  along  the  trail  since 
the  dry  season  began  in  October,"  he  con- 
tinued. "They  only  had  about  12,000,  so  again 
Hanoi  is  minus,  this  time  about  2,000  trucks." 

"So.  If  they  are  minus  9,000  men  and  2,000 
trucks.  It's  a  wonder  they  can  still  keep  go- 
ing on  the  trail." 

The  South  Vietnamese  casualty  figures  for 
the  troops  in  Laos  are  also  open  to  question. 
Saigon  says  that  1,163  were  killed  and  4,299 
wounded,  with  240  missing,  for  a  total  of  al- 
most 5,700  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  force 
involved.  Some  vmconfirnied  reports  circulat- 
ing in  Saigon  put  the  total  casualties  at  10,- 
000.  or  about  50  per  cent,  which  the  Saigon 
command  absolutely  denies. 

FEW    CHANCES  TO    CHECK 

j|  Becatise  of  the  nature  of  the  Laotian  op- 

^  eration— no    Americans    allowed    In    on   the 

5  ground— few  of  the  statistics  gathered  by  the 

t         South   Vietnamese   could   be    checked.   The 
fl  Saigon  command  insists  that  its  men  counted 

1  the  bodies,  but  officers  acknowledge  privately 

that  the   figures    are   estimates.   The   lower 
^  American  figure  is  also  an  estimate,  based  on 

i  reports  by  pilots  of  small  observation  planes 

*  and  helicopters. 

_;  Duplication    Is    unavoidable,    with    pilots 

sometimes    counting    the    same    bodies   the 
South  Vietnamese  on  the  ground  locate. 

In  a  sense,  the  United  States  command  is 
more  Interested  In  the  accuracy  of  casualty 
figures  for  the  South  Vietnamese  than  for 
the  enemy.  As  a  result,  American  officers  are 
assessing  the  figures  with  the  help  of  Amer- 
ican advisers  at  the  scene  who  tried  to  count 
5'  the  members  of  their  units  as  they  returned. 

An  officer  engaged  in  the  work  said  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  figures  were  on  the 
low  side  but  did  not  appear  to  be  near  the 
10,000  mark.  He  said  that  the  figures  were 
probably  off  by  a  few  hundred  in  each  cate- 
gory, implying  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
probably  suffered  something  under  seven 
I  thousand  casualties. 

i  In  any  event,  the  South  Vietnamese  are 

'  not  particularly  interested  In  statistics,  al- 

though they  recognize  the  jjolitlcal  possibil- 
ities of  favorable  ones. 
_  "Statistics  mean  very  little  to  us,"  a  South 

^  Vietnamese     official     remarked.     "We     only 

started  them  because  the  Americans  seem  to 
be  interested,  along  with  the  press." 

I  figure  on  MtrNmoNS  was  high 

The  most  striking  example  of  statistical 
warfare  during  the  operation  in  Laos  was  the 
figure  provided  by  the  South  Vietnamese  on 
the  amount  of  munitions  destroyed — 176.246 
tons,  or  more  than  the  equivalent  load  of 
10,000  of  the  largest  cargo  plane  at  work  In 
Vietnam. 

The  American  command  was  surprised  by 
the  figure,  which  Jumped  more  than  160.000 
In  one  week,  and  asked  the  South  Vletnam- 
««e  for  clarification.  The  answer  came  back 
that  it  was  "a  verified  amount."  The  Amer- 
ican eetlmate  is  14.000  tons. 

At  the  briefing  yesterday  a  Saigon  spokes- 
man insisted  that  the  huge  figure  was  ac- 
curate but  added.  "You  should  use  your  own 
Judgment  in  using  it." 

The  Americans  are  still  not  without  their 
own  attempts  at  manipulating  the  figures 
The  most  frequently  cited  example  was  the 
deliberate  leak  In  Washington  of  low  Amer- 
ican casualty   figures — figures   usually   dis- 


closed in  Saigon  on  Thursday  afternoons — 
early  in  election  week  last  November. 

During  the  Incursion  in  Laos  the  com- 
mand provided  statistics  only  fof  the  hell- 
copters  shot  down  and  destroyed  In  Laos,  not 
the  much  larger  number  shot  down  and  then 
brought  back  to  Vietnam.  The  rationale  was 
that  such  information  would  help  the  enemy 
determine  helicopter  strength. 

The  cswualties  suffered  in  the  "recovered" 
aircraft  were  also  not  reported  dally,  al- 
though they  were  included  in  the  weekly  fig- 
ures, so  the  Job  of  Isolating  the  number  of 
American  casualties  became  almost  Impos- 
sible. 

"The  statistics  still  seem  to  be  important 
in  this  war  because  of  the  limited  tangible 
measurements."  a  diplomat  commented. 
"The  only  problem  is  that  they  don't  show 
whether  you  are  winning  or  whether  you 
really  disrupted  the  trail." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  my  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that. 
That  is  very  generous  of  the  Senator  from 
V/est  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  all  pro- 
vide a  consistent  story  from  different 
sources  as  to  how  the  real  situation  has 
developed  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  Laos. 
I  regret  it.  I  regret  that  the  operation  has 
not  been  successful.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  did  not  say  anything  critical 
cf  the  Laos  venture  until  it  was  perfectly 
evident  to  the  blindest  person  that  it  was 
a  failure.  There  is  no  profit,  no  benefit, 
in  trying  to  cover  up  the  situation  and 
not  acknowledge  it.  If  we  acknowledge  it 
and  put  our  minds  to  it,  I  think  we  in  the 
Senate  and  the  President  can  develop  a 
sensible  way  to  liquidate  the  war,  one 
that  will  be  in  the  interest  of  our  coimtry. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  sometimes  good  for 
Americans  to  have  an  idea  about  what 
others  in  the  world  commimity,  many  of 
them  our  allies  and  friends  who  are  very 
much  interested  in  our  welfare  and  in 
our  success,  are  saying  about  our  policies 
and  actions.  The  U.S.  Information  Serv- 
ice, on  a  regular  basis,  prepares  sum- 
maries of  the  reaction  of  news  media 
around  the  world  to  current  issues.  The 
Laos  operation  has  been  given  consider- 
able attention  in  the  world  press,  judging 
from  recent  issues  of  the  summaries.  In 
order  that  readers  of  the  Record  and  the 
public  may  see  how  the  world  press  views 
the  Laos  operation  in  terms  of  success  or 
failure,  I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  the  pertinent  portions  of  the 
USIA  summaries  for  March  22,  26,  and  29 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Laos:  Reports  of  ARVN  "Retreat" 
summary 
As  foreign  information  media  told  the 
story  of  the  South  Vietnamese  withdrawal 
from  Laos  In  extensive  reporting,  pictures 
and  television  film,  commentators  took  wide- 
ly differing  views  of  the  situation. 

In   most   world  news  centers,  the  events 
were  Interpreted  as  "a  retreat"   (British  TV 


and  radio).  West  German  TV  said  it  was 
"more  of  a  Right  than  a  withdrawal."  Con- 
cern that  Vletnamlzatlon  had  suffered  a  set- 
back was  expressed  In  several  countries. 

However,  a  number  of  Influential  voices 
Insisted  that  Judgments  regarding  the  out- 
come of  the  operation  were  premature: 

The  London  EcoTiomist  said  that  if  the 
ARVN  forces  "come  out  In  reasonably  good 
order,"  they  will  have  "bought  a  year,  and 
maybe  more,  of  relative  quiescence." 

Nationally  Influential  Die  Welt  of  Hamburg 
held  today  that  "the  result  of  the  Laos  in- 
cursion will  only  show  months  after  the 
South  Vietnamese  withdrawal." 

Vienna's  Independent  Die  Presse  main- 
tained today  that  the  Laos  action  "must  re- 
sult In  a  general  increase  in  U.S.  prestige," 
and  that  President  Nixon  has  shown  him- 
self "again  master  of  the  domestic  situation 
and  thereby  capable  of  taking  the  necessary 
steps  toward  .  .  .  termination  of  the  Ameri- 
can combat  role.  . ." 

North  Vietnamese  media  haUed  a  "great 
victory"  of  the  "Lao  People's  Liberation 
Army"  in  southern  Laos  on  Saturday  and 
announced  a  "glorious  feat  of  arms"  In 
shooting  down  a  B-52  over  Vlnh  Llnh  last 
Wednesday. 

BRITISH    TV,    RADIO    REPORT    A    RETREAT 

British  TV  and  radio  reported  over  the 
weekend  that  a  retreat  was  in  progress.  They 
said  the  South  Vietnamese  had  fought  well 
and  that  their  situation  would  have  been 
much  worse  without  U.S.  air  support. 

On  the  last  point,  a  BBC-TV  correspond- 
ent interviewed  a  helicopter  pilot  who  said 
that  "vrtthout  U.S.  air  support  it  would  have 
been  a  total  failure."  The  correspondent 
added.  "While  it  Is  true  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  fought  creditably,  probably  bet- 
ter than  ever  before,  they  still  rely  100  per 
cent  on  the  Americans." 

In  a  radio  commentary,  an  editor  of  the 
London  EcoTwmist  suggested  that  the  Laos 
operation  never  was  meant  as  a  knockout 
blow.  A  member  of  the  BLC  foreign  staff  said 
on  radio  that  "It  now  seems  clear  not  only 
that  the  operation  Is  being  wound  up  .  .  . 
but  that  it  has  been  far  less  successful  than 
last  year's  sortie  Into  Cambodia  .  .  ." 

"These  were  headlines  today : 
"Americans  Using  Every  Plane  to  Save  Laos 

Retreat  from  Disaster  (Independent  Times 

of  London ) 

"Laos  Withdrawal  Is  Headlong  Retreat" 
(Liberal  Manchester  Guardian) 

The  Times'  story  reported  that  "full-scale 
withdrawal  of  South  Vietnamese  from  Laos 
was  almost  complete  after  the  apparent  col- 
lL.pse  of  the  42-day  campaign  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail." 

The  Guardian  said  that  "the  South  Viet- 
namese withdrawal  from  Laos  turned  Into  a 
precipitate  retreat"  yesterday. 

"Impossible    to    Get    Over-All    Picture" 

The  conservative  Daily  Telegraph,  which 
supports  U.S.  Viet-Nam  policy,  today  carried 
two  articles  complaining  of  lack  of  clarity 
in  the  situation. 

Its  military  correspondent  wrote,  "It  is  still 
impossible  to  get  an  over-al  picture  of  the 
military  situation  in  southern  Laos  or  dis- 
cern to  what  extent  the  retreat  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  has  gone  according  to  plan  or 
has  been  forced  upon  them. 

"What  does  seem  certain  Is  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  close  air  support,  on  which 
the  success  of  the  allied  tactics  depends,  has 
once  again  been  over-estimated." 

The  paper's  Washington  correspondent 
stated : 

"President  Nixon  is  again  faced  with  a 
credibility  gap  over  the  Indochina  war.  The 
public  is  finding  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 
square  the  Administration's  claims  that 
'Vletnamlzatlon'  is  proceeding  well  with  re- 
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ports  and  television  pictures  from  the  Laos 
front.  .  .  . 

■It  Is  an  open  secret  that  only  those  hell- 
copters  so  badly  shot  up  ae  to  be  write-offs 
have  been  admitted  lost.  The  real  figure  Is 
said  to  be  three  times  as  high.  Despite  the 
security  blackout  before  the  campaign,  the 
enemy  had  a  shrewd  Idea — to  say  the  least — 
of  South  Vietnamese  Intentions.  The  only 
people  kept  ir  the  dark  were  the  American 
people." 

"Vletnamlzatlon  Test  Appears  To  Have 
PaUed" 

Yesterday  Its  sister  paper,  the  Sunday 
Telegraph,  reported  from  Washington  that 
"whatever  the  military  truth  of  the  matter 
In  Indochina,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
at  home.  Laos  has  the  capacity  to  do  Presi- 
dent Nixon  an  Immense  amovmt  of  political 
harm.  Far  from  being  another  Cambodian 
triumph,  It  Is  beglrming  to  look  as  disas- 
trous as  the  Tet  offensive,  with  the  saving 
political  grace  that  this  time  no  American 
ground  troops  are  directly  Involved. 
^  "The  American  public  is  not  impressed  by 
claims  that  thousands  of  North  Vietnamese 
are  being  slaughtered  in  bombing  and  hell- 
copter  gunshlp  attacks.  All  they  know  Is 
that  the  first  real  test  of  the  President's 
Vletnamlzatlon  policy,  the  key  to  with- 
drawal from  Indochina,  looks  as  If  It  has 
failed." 

story  of  Troops  Refusing  Action 

Today's  independent-left  London  Sun  re- 
ported that  battle-weary  American  troops 
refused  to  go  Into  action"  yesterday  "when 
their  commander  ordered  them  Into  a  Viet 
Cong  ambush  zone,  .  .  .  The  soldiers  com- 
plained they  had  no  adequate  weapons,  am- 
munition or  support." 

•Two  Gains  of  Laos  Operation 

The  weekly  Economist ,  out  on  Friday,  ran 
an  article  which  maintained  that  "even  if 
the  South  Vietnamese  come  back  out  of  Laos 
fairly  soon — provided  they  come  out  In  rea- 
sonably good  order — the  operation  has  hart 
a  major  effect," 

It  said  the  operation  would  have  eiccom- 
pllshed  two  things:  "The  first  Is  to  have 
demonstrated  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  Invading 
force  from  coming  and  sitting  In  their  own 
backyard,  , . . 

"The  other  thing  ...  is  to  have  deprived 
the  Communist  forces  in  Cambodia  and 
South  Vlet-Nam  of  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  supplies  they  were  counting  on 
being  able  to  use  between  now  and  May 
1972.  .  ,  It  will  have  bought  a  year,  and 
maybe  more,  of  relative  quiescence.  .  ." 
Paris  TV:  "Retreat  on    Schedule?' 

French  state-run  television's  first  network 
last  night  carried  films  on  the  difficulties 
faced  by  the  South  Vietnamese  as  they 
pulled  back  from  Laos.  A  commentary  asked: 

"A  retreat  on  schedule,  or  a  hurried  re- 
treat? Hanoi  readily  describes  the  retreat  as 
a  rout.  A  few  facts  show  that  things  are  not 
easy  for  the  Americans  and  South  Vlet- 
narnese.  They  have  only  one  base  left  In 
Laos.  When  evacuating  the  next-to-last  post, 
they  lost  at  least  5  helicopters  and  15  others 
were  hit  by  enemy  fire. 

"Meanwhile.  North  Vietnamese  heavy  ar- 
tillery, which  dominates  Khesanh.  Is  pound- 
ing the  principal  operational  base  systemat- 
ically. ...  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Khesanh  will  not  be  surrounded.  Hanoi  as- 
serts: 3.000  soldiers  are  trapped  like  rats  In 
Khesanh." 

The  second  TV  carried  same  film,  with  a 
comment : 

"This  looks  more  and  more  like  the  en- 
circlement of  Dlen  Blen  Phu." 

Today's  mass-circulation  France-Soir 
front-paged  an  AP  picture  of  a  South  Viet- 
namese soldier  clinging  to  a  helicopter  land- 
ing skid.  It  was  captioned,  "South  Viet- 
namese Helter-skelter  In  Laos." 


Rome  TV  Reports 

I'allan  television  last  night  reported  that 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  "has  attacked  missile 
ba-.e-i  in  North  Vle'-N'ani.  bringing  the  ump- 
teenth protest"  from  Hanoi,  and  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  withdrawal  from  Laos" 
was  being  "disturbed  by  a  series  of  North 
Vietnamese  attacks." 

A  filmed  report  discussed  the  logistical 
problems  In  the  Laos  operation  and  said: 

"Many  South  Vietnamese  units,  which  In 
the  beginning  had  some  success  with  their 
surprise  attacks,  were  subsequently  left 
without  material  and  ammunition." 

Three  Papers  on  Vletnamlzatlon  Outlook 

Leading  Independent-conservative  II  Mes- 
saggero  of  Rome  commented  today  that  "the 
general  retreat  in  Laos  .  .  .  will  have  many 
negative  reperculsslons  on  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon program,  on  which  the  gradual  U.S. 
disengagement  Is  based." 

Socialist  Avanti  of  Rome  observed  that 
"the  U.S.  press  Is  strongly  critical  of  the 
Laotian  operation,"  and  ..lat  the  South 
Vietnamese  "military  rout"  demonstrated 
"the  failure  of  Vletnamlzatlon." 

Independent-liberal  La  Stampa  of  Turin 
argued  that  "events  have  shown  that  with- 
out the  support  of  U.S.  aircraft  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  would  have  been  defeated 
by  a  better  prepared  enemy."  It  continued: 

"This  bad  experience  might  lead  the  White 
House  to  slow  down  the  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram." 
West  German  TV:  "More  Like  a  Plight  .  .  ." 

Almost  every  weekend  news  program  on 
West  German  TV  reported  the  Laos  situation. 
Film  clips  and  still  pictures  were  accom- 
panied by  narrative  comments  such  as  "get- 
ting worse  by  the  hour  .  .  .  bad  morale  .  .  . 
looks  more  like  a  flight  than  a  with- 
drawal .  .  .  Khesanh  under  heavy  attack  .  .  . 
U.S.  Air  Force  tries  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
namese troops  .  .  .  U.S.  helicopters  fly  out 
wounded  and  survivors  .  .  .  ten  bases  al- 
ready abandoned.  .  .  ." 

"Success,  Failure  Not  Yet  Measurable" 
Independent  Die  Welt  of  Hamburg  noted 
that  Hanoi  had  lost  its  Cambodian  supply 
routes  a  year  ago  and  was  now  "putting  up 
violent  resistance"  In  Laos  becau.se  it  "sees 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  system  endangered."  It  de- 
clared: 

"Success  and  failure  In  military  opera- 
tions are  not  measurable  in  terms  of  day-to- 
day fighting.  The  result  of  the  Laos  incur- 
sion will  only  rhow  months  after  the  South 
Vietnamese  withdrawal." 

"Allied  Explanations  Like  Hitler's" 

Independent-left  Sueddeutsche  Zeitung  of 
Munich  stated  on  Saturday : 

"Washington  and  Saigon  are  handling  the 
approaching  end  of  the  Laos  operation  as  un- 
sklUfulIy  as  they  handled  Its  beginning.  They 
hand  out  conflicting  releases,  some  of  which 
recall  the  phraseology  Hitler's  propagandists 
used  In  their  efforts  to  smoke-screen  de- 
feat. .  .  . 

•Politically  questionable  as  it  was.  the 
Laos  operation  Initially  seemed  to  meet  a 
military  purpose — smashing  the  Ho  system 
and  giving  the  withdrawing  U.S.  troops  a 
breathing  spell  .  .  .  But  the  price  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  has  paid  Is  excessive  , .  .  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  will  now  be  even 
less  able  than  before  to  wage  the  war  single- 
handedly.  " 

Left-center  Frankfurter  Rundschau  said 
on  Saturday,  "The  defeat  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  in  Laos  comes  close  to  catas- 
trophe." It  called  the  ARVN  forces  "hope- 
lessly Inferior"  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  and  "only  good  enough  to  maintain 
military  dictatorship  In  their  own  counUy." 

Pro-Chrlstlan  Democratic  Muenchner 
Merkur  of  Munich  said  the  "failure"  of  the 
Laos  operation  "confronts  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent with  an  extremely  difficult  situation. 


"If  he  sticks  to  his  withdrawal  plan 

Saigon  will  fall  prey  to  the  Viet  Cong  sooner 
or  later,  and  Nixon  will  lose  conflde;:ce 
among  his  allies  and  be  the  first  US  President 
to  lose  a  war.  If  he  forg(js  his  withdrawal 
plans,  he  will  feel  the  consequences  In  1972," 
West  Berlin:  "U.S.  Withdrawal  Chance  Lost" 

Independent  Spandaucr  Volksblatt  of 
West  Berlin  quoted  White  House  spokesman 
Zelgler  and  General  Westmoreland  on  the 
situation  in  Laos,  and  observed  that  "ther« 
is  too  much  at  stake  to  resent"  their  "at  least 
tr>lng  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  gravity"  of  the 
"catastrophe."  It  said : 

"Tlie  dangers  are  obvious.  After  their  bril- 
liant operations  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  stop  at  the  Laotian  border.  Without 
American  protection  the  demoralized  and 
weakened  troops  of  Saigon  will  become  easy 
prey.  .  .  . 

"The  opportunity  has  been  lost  for  a  final 
withdrawal  of  the  Americans.  The  South 
Vietnamese  cannot  be  left  in  the  lurch  at  the 
very  moment  when  evidence  of  their  mili- 
tary Inability  has  been  placed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  .  .  ." 

Vienna;    "Will  Raise  U.S.  Prestige- 
Independent  Die  Presse  of  Vienna  main- 
tained today  that  the  Laos  action  "must  re- 
sult in  a  general  Increase  in  U.S.  prestige." 
It  said: 

"Regardless  of  the  military  successes  or 
setbacks  of  the  Laos  intervention,  the  op- 
eration has  undoubtedly  yielded  rich  politi- 
cal dividends  to  President  Nixon.  It  haa 
proved  that  the  President  is  again  master  of 
the  domestic  situation  and  thereby  capable 
of  taking  the  necessary  steps  toward  the  de- 
clared goal — termination  of  the  American 
combat  role — while  safeguarding  the  alllee 
by  arming  and  training  them  and  enh.mclng 
tlieir  political  and  economic  strength." 
Tokyo:  "Abandoning  Bases" 
A  weekend  commentary  on  state-flnanced 
Japan's  NHK-TV  reported  that  •North 
Vlet-Nam  has  launched  fierce  counterattacks 
m  Laos  since  the  beginning  of  last  week.  .  .  . 
"The  South  Vietnamese  are  abandoning 
advance  bases  one  after  another  and  re- 
treating across  the  border  into  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  ...  It  appears  that  South  Vlet-Nam 
has  admitted  a  change  of  tactics  In  Laos." 

"Explanations  Reminiscent  of  Imperial 
Bulletlnfi" 

Liberal  Independent  Asahi,  In  a  Saturday 
editorial,  said  Saigon  troops  were  "continu- 
ing to  pour  back  out  of  Laos,"  and  that  the 
"explanations  ,  .  .  by  Saigon  and  Washing- 
ton remind  us  of  the  official  bulletins  Issued 
by  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  Imperial 
Headqtiarters  during  the  Pacific  war.  .  ,  , 

"To  fool  the  Japanese  people,  crushing  de- 
feats were  then  characterized  as  'shifting 
positions'  and /or  'tactical  movements  In  a 
new  direction'."  .  .  . 

The  paper  argued  that  "after  40  days  of 
fighting,  the  Laos  operation  leads  one  to  the 
following  conclusions; 

"1)  Any  military  operation  that  lacks 
'moral  Justification'  Is  bound  to  end  In  fall- 
•are;  2)  the  'Vletnamlzatlon'  policy  Is  noth- 
ing but  an  Illusion,  and  3)  the  war  In  Vlet- 
Nam  cannot  be  settled  by  military  meana 
alone.  .  .  . 

"Contrary  to  Washington's  optimistic 
statements  about  Communist  China's  pos- 
sible reaction,  the  leaders  In  Peking  already 
have  hinted  openly  several  times  at  the  poa- 
sibilitv  of  Chinese  intervention,      .  , 

"We  are  urging  a  political  settlement  now, 
especially  because  intervention  by  China 
could  develop  into  a  Slno-Amerlcan  war.  .  .  • 
But  more  basically,  the  main  reason  that 
we  are  asking  that  the  policy  of  pursuing  the 
war  be  terminated  Is  because  the  war  essen- 
tially is  a  mistake,  both  logically  and  strate- 
gically." 


Ne-.v  Delhi:  "May  have  bought  a  little  time" 

Major  Indian  papers  gave  Inalde  play  to 
stories  of  "heavy  South  Vietnamese  losses" 
IQ  Laos. 

The  Independent  moderate  Statesman  of 
Calcutta  and  New  Delhi  editorialized  yester- 
day that  "It  may  be  too  early  to  say  the  op- 
eration has  failed,  but  few  can  believe  that 
It  has  had  much  success. 

'•Even  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  Laotian  expedition  will  find  it  difficult  to 
explain  the  latest  reports  from  the  battlefield 
In  reassuring  terms  .  .  . 

•'TTie  Laotian  operation  therefore  must  be 
Judged  by  what  It  can  achieve  in  the  short 
run. 

"For  the  time  being  It  may  have  made 
South  Vlet-Nam  relatively  secure;  it  may 
also  have  bought  a  little  time  for  the  Cam- 
bodian government  forces.  Washington  may 
argue  that  by  keeping  North  Vietnamese 
troops  bu.sy  on  fronts  outside  South  Vlet- 
Nam  it  18  paving  the  way  for  the  promised 
American  withdrawal." 

Pakistan:  "The  licking  In  Laos" 
The  Influential  Pakistan  Times  of  Lahore 
feared  that  "the  licking  In  Laos  .  .  .  may 
prompt  the  U.S.  to  be  even  more  reckless." 
It  warned,  "There  are  limits  beyond  which 
even  China's  self-restraint  cannot  persist." 

Hanoi  on  Ban  Dong  "victory"  and  downed 
planes 

North  Vietnamese  media  hailed  a  "great 
victory"  by  the  "Lao  People's  Liberation 
Army"  in  southern  Laos  on  Saturday  and 
announced  a  ''glorious  feat  of  arms"  In 
shooting  down  a  B-52  over  Vlnh  Llnh  last 
Wednesday,  but  betrayed  some  nervousness 
In  publicizing  two  Foreign  Ministry  state- 
ments within  three  days  "strongly  de- 
nouncing and  sternly  condemning"  "U.S.  air 
raids  over  North  Vlet-Nam. 

The  most  recent  statement.  Issued  today 
and  reported  by  Hanoi  radio  domestic  serv- 
ice, charged  that  "on  March  21  and  22. 
the  U  ?.  imperialists  sent  a  large  number  of 
their  aircraft  to  bomb  and  strafe  many  pop- 
ulated areas  in  Quang  Blnh  and  Ha  Tlnh 
Provinces  and  perpetrated  numerous  crimes 
against  the  local  people.  Heightening  their 
vigilance  and  combat  readiness,  the  people 
and  armed  forces  .  .  .  shot  dovra  three  U.S. 
jets." 

According  to  another  broadcast,  that 
brought  Hanoi's  tally  of  downed  U.S.  air- 
craft to  a  grand  total  o*  3,381  as  of  today. 

Regarding  ground  action,  the  Vietnamese 
News  Agency  (Hanoi)  said  today: 

"Both  Nhan  Dan  and  Quan  Doi  Nhan  Dan 
today  editorially  prtUsed  a*  'a  great  vlc"tory 
the  Lao  People's  Liberation  Army's  single 
battle  in  the  Ban  Dong  area,  southern  Laoe, 
on  March  20  .  .  .  when  It  wiped  out  one 
pajatroop  brigade  and  one  task  force  armored 
brigade  of  the  Saigon  army,  destroying  or 
capturing  nearly  200  tanks  and  armored 
cars.  80  aircraft  and  dozens  of  big  guns.'  " 

Peking:  "Vletnamlzatlon  Doomed" 
Peking  also  played  the  "victories"  theme 
in  a  People   Daily   article   yesterday   which 
said  In  part : 

""The  Lao  patriotic  army  and  people,  hav- 
ing wiped  out  eight  battalions  and  20  com- 
panies of  the  enemy  troops  which  had  In- 
truded into  southern  Laos,  recently  contin- 
ued their  triumphant  advance  and  multi- 
plied their  military  successes  by  annihilating 
a  "crack  force'  of  the  Saigon  puppet  troops, 
tbe  1st  Regiment  of  their  1st  Infantry  Di- 
vision, putting  all  its  five  battalions  out  of 
action  and  killing  its  commander  and  dep- 
uty commander  on  the  spot.  The  Chinese 
people  hall  this  magnificent  military  success 
of  the  Lao  patriotic  army  and  people  and 
extend  them  warm  congratulations.  .  .  . 

"The  failure  of  the  U.S.  puppet  troops  In 
their  Invasion  of  Laos  proclaims  the  bank- 
njptcy  of  the  'Vletnamlzatlon  program'  long 
designed  by  the  Nixon  Administration.  They 


threw  Into  the  battle  ae  the  main  force  the 
so-called  crack  troops  ot  the  Saigon  puppet 
clique,  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  the  para- 
troop  division,  and  the  commandos  and  re- 
garded this  invasion  as  'a  key  teet  of  "Vlet- 
namlzlng"  the  war.'  The  annihilation  of  large 
numbers  of  Saigon  puppet  troops  meant  .  .  . 
a  double  defeat  for  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. The  Vletnamlzatlon  program  Is  doomed 
to  failure.  .  .  ." 


Possible  Effects   of  Laos   OPSBATioti 

SUMMARY 

As  the  South  Vietnamese  drive  against 
enemy  supply  lines  In  Laos  ended,  foreign 
media  commentators  expressed  sharply  dif- 
fering views  over  the  outcome  of  the  opera- 
tion and  Its  possible  effects  on  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  news  treatment  of  the 
situation  in  Indochina  declined  markedly 
in  several  countries.  For  example,  state-run 
French  TV's  first  network  did  not  mention 
Laos  yesterday. 

The  assumed  contrast  between  official  as- 
sessments of  the  allied  action  and  the  Image 
projected  by  the  Information  media  was 
discussed  In  Great  Britain,  West  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  and  Japan. 

These  points  emerged  In  wide-ranging 
commentaries: 

The  operation  may  have  prevented  the 
Communists  from  launching  a  major  attack 
In  Cambodia  or  South  Vlet-Nam  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  (Independent 
Economist  of  London) 

"The  South  Vietnamese  have  done  a  re- 
spectable Job,"  but  they  did  not  achieve 
their  goal.   (West  German  TV) 

Conflicting  reports  have  produced  a  "grow- 
ing credibility  gap."  (Copenhagen  papers, 
Japanese  TV) 

Hanoi  media  sustained  the  theme  of  a 
"glorious  victory  of  the  southern  Laos  armed 
forces  and  people"  over  "the  U.S.  aggressors 
and  Saigon  puppets." 

Peking  NONA  cited  Western  news  accounts 
to  deride  Mr.  Nixon's  remarks  on  Laos  dur- 
ing Monday's  TV  Interview. 

Moscow  radio  In  a  domestic  broadcast  re- 
ferred to  "the  failure  of  the  American-Saigon 
Intervention  In  southern  Laos." 

London:    "Some    Reports    Less    Apocalyptic 
Than  Eklltorials" 

The  Influential  weekly  EcoTU3mist  of  Lon- 
don, a  fairly  consistent  supporter  of  UJ5. 
policy  In  Indochina,  had  this  to  say  about 
media  treatment  of  the  Laos  operation 
today: 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  some  of  the  re- 
ports from  Indochina  Itself  ,  .  .  have  been 
a  good  deal  less  apocalyptic  about  the  with- 
drawal than  some  of  the  editorials  written 
in  London  and  New  York.  .  ,  . 

"A  television  camera  is  like  a  telescoj>e: 
It  shows  you  things  with  stunning  clarity, 
but  you  need  to  see  more  than  the  bit  It 
chooses  to  show  you," 

The  weekly  argued  that  "there  are  two 
things  to  be  set  against  the  evidence  of  the 
television  cameras. 

"The  first  Is  that,  however  they  came  out, 
the  South  Vietnamese  did  spend  between 
five  and  six  weeks  sitting  on  part  of  North 
Vlet-Nam-s  only  remaining  major  supply  line 
to  the  war  In  the  south.  General  Olap  will 
not  be  able  to  get  many  supplies  through  to 
the  south  between  now  and  when  the  rains 
start.  .  .  . 

"If  the  planners'  calculations  are  any- 
where near  right.  It  means  that  the  Com- 
munists will  not  be  able  to  launch  a  major 
attack  in  Cambodia  or  South  Vlet-Nam  until 
the  monsoon  ends  .  .  .  and  perhaps  for  quite 
some  time  after  that,  and  by  then  they  will 
find  a  stronger  Cambodian  army  blocking 
their  way  to  Saigon.  .  .  . 

••The  other  comment  that  has  to  be  made 
Is  that  this  sort  of  operation  hardly  ever 
ends  the  textbook  way  anyhow." 


In  a  story  from  Saigon,  the  weekly  said, 
"The  problem  remains  whether  .  .  .  South 
Vlet-Nam  .  .  .  will  be  able  to  prevent  supplies 
from  moving  south  again  In  the  next  dry 
season.  .  .  .  Until  then,  the  success  of  the 
present  drive  will  be  measured  by  the  time 
Is  has  bought.'' 

"Disaster,  Bout,  Debacle" 
A  sharply  different  view  was  taken  by  the 
left-oriented,  pro-Labor  London  Daily  Mir- 
ror. The  paper  stated  yesterday : 

"President  Nixon  must  stop  trying  to  fool 
America  and  the  world  about  the  disaster  in 
Laos.  He  must  stop  trying  to  pretend  that 
the  American -backed  Invasion  has  ended  In 
anything  but  military  rout,  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Nixon  still  Insists  that  the  policy  of 
withdrawal  from  Vlet-Nam  goes  on.  It  would 
be  a  tragic  bl under  if  he  changed  his  mind 
because  of  the  Laos  debacle.  .  .  .  One  day  the 
Americans  will  have  to  get  out.  The  lesson 
of  Laoe  Is :  the  sooner  the  better." 

"Horrendous  Decisions"  Ahead? 
The  liberal  Manchester  Guardian  held  yes- 
terday that  the  Laos  operation  has  been  a 
test  of  U.S.  Vletnamlzatlon  policy,  and  if 
Mr.  Nixon  "should  be  compelled  to  recognize 
that  .  .  .  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  were 
less  effective  against  ttie  enemy  than  had 
been  expected  ...  he  would  be  faced  with  a 
really  horrendous  decision." 

The  paper  maintained  that  the  President 
"would  either  have  to  slow  down  and  per- 
haps temporarily  halt  the  withdrawal  pro- 
gram or,  by  continuing  It  at  the  present 
level,  not  only  place  the  remaining  American 
forces  In  South  Vlet-Nam  at  risk  but  also  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime."  It  added : 

"As  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  American  people 
Is  concerned,  the  Laos  operation  almost  cer- 
tainly appears  as  a  failure." 
TV:  "Casts  Serious  Doubts  on  ARVN  Ability" 
AU  British  TV  channels  yesterday  ran  a 
CBS  film  report  on  continuing  South  Viet- 
namese withdrawals  from  Laoe. 

On  Wednesday,  BBC-TV's  "Twenty-Four 
Hours"  program  showed  film  on  the  Laos 
operation  and  an  extract  from  President 
Nixon's  interview  with  Howard  K.  Smith. 

A  guest  commentator  on  the  program  con- 
tended that  the  operation  "casts  serious 
doubts  on  the  ability  of  South  Vietnamese 
forces  to  operate  this  much  on  their  own 
outside  their  own  territory."  He  said  the 
President  was  "not  unnaturally  putting  the 
bravest  possible  face  on  the  matter,"  and 
that  in  view  of  next  year's  election,  "Nixon 
would  have  great  political  difficulty  In 
reversing  the  process  of  withdrawal." 

The  commentator  concluded  that  the  war 
"Is  certainly  continuing,  and  in  Indochina 
as  a  whole  the  North  Vietnamese  are  on 
the  advance." 

West  German  TV:  "ARVN  Did  Respectable 
Job" 
A  commentator  on  West  Germany's  first 
television   network   said  last   night: 

"An  evaluation  of  the  Laos  operation  can 
be  attempted  only  with  reservations.  For  five 
weeks  on  the  very  terrain  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  done  a  respect- 
able job.  Films  taken  of  the  evacuation  leave 
no  doubt  that  General  Thleu's  troops  have 
fought  a  strong  enemy  In  hostile  terri- 
tory .  ,  , 

"However,  South  Vlet-Nam  did  not  achieve 
its  goal  in  this  operation — the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  has  only  been  cut  In  a  few  places  and 
for  a  short  time.  But  It  took  General  Glap 
five  weeks  to  bring  In  enough  troops  to  fight 
his  sanctuaries  free  with  heavy  losses  and 
at  the  price  of  freezing  the  war  In  all  other 
parts  of  South  Vlet-Nam  and  Cambodia. 

"The  Laos  operation  cannot  be  Judged  ac- 
cording to  the  categories  of  'victory*  or  'de- 
feat' because  both  sides  suffered  Immense 
casualties,  and  because  no  decision  was 
reached  to  force  one  side  into  accepting  a 
peace.  President  Thleu   now   has  the   basis 
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for  his  re-election  In  October,  and  President 
Nixon  has  a  useful  break  for  future  troop 
withdrawals  from  Vlet-Nam." 

The  commentator's  analysis,  which  was  in- 
troduced as  "The  Victory  of  the  Press  Of- 
ficers," contained  these  observations: 

■Judgments  about  the  situation  In  Indo- 
china have  become  an  article  of  faith,  .  .  . 
Anyone  unable  to  see  an  American  or  South 
Vietnamese  victory  In  Laos  suffers  from  a 
liberal  syndrome,  .  .  . 

"The  confrontation  of  Ideological  positions 
In  the  evaluation  of  the  operation  In  Laos 
certainly  has  Its  source  In  the  fact  that  press 
officers  In  Saigon  and  Washington  have  creat- 
ed a  total  chaos  of  Information.  The  taste- 
less success  stories  from  the  Pentagon  and 
the  scandalous  attempts  of  the  headquarters 
dilettantes  In  Saigon  to  claim  the  flight  was 
a  planned  and  programmed  withdrawal,  con- 
firm that  the  first  victim  tn  war  Is  still  the 
truth." 

"Achieved  a  Certain  Success" 

Another  TV  commentary  last  night  de- 
clared that  the  Laos  operation  had  "achieved 
a  certain  success,"  but  said  that  "the  argu- 
ment now  centers  on  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  Vlctnamlzatlon  concept  is  successful." 
The  commentary  referred  to  Newsweek  and 
Stars  and  Stripes  reports  of  "losses,"  in  con- 
trast to  the  st:itements  by  briefing  officers  of 
"successful  operations." 

"Did  Not  End  in  Victory  .  .  .  Failed  Test" 
Independent  Stuttgarter  Zeitung  declared: 
"The  Laofi  operation  did  not  end  In  vic- 
tory. It  may  have  been  a  defeat.  The  war 
cannot  be  won,  nor  must  It  be  seen  as  lost, 
even  If  one  concludes  that  the  Laos  opera- 
tion was  a  failure." 

Right-center  Haridelsblatt  of  Duesseldorf 
asserted  that  "Thleu's  army  has  failed  its 
test." 

West  Berlin:  "ARVN  Ability  Over-Estlmated" 
Independent  Tagesspiegel  of  Berlin  yester- 
day published  the  view  of  Its  Saigon  corre- 
spondent that  "with  the  retreat  of  the  Sai- 
gon troops  from  Laos,  fear  is  growing  that 
the  allied  Invasion  was  a  spectacularly  wrong 
decision  which  threatens  to  effect  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  It  was  meant  to  achieve." 
The  correspondent  continued: 

"A  defeat  of  the  magnitude  now  seen 
threatens  to  Inflict  unbearable  losses  on  the 
elite  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  to  shake 
disastrously  the  self-confidence  which  this 
army  gained  in  the  past  two  years,  and  to  set 
back  Vletnamlzatlon  by  years  or  even  doom 
it  to  failure." 

He  stated  that  the  combat  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  had  been  "credulously 
over-estimated,"  while  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  had  been  underestimated.  The  results 
of  the  Laos  operation  "no  longer  Justify  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  a  military 
point  of  view." 

Paris:  "Failure  of  Vletnamlzatlon" 

A  by-line  writer  contended  In  yesterday's 
pro-OauUlst  Paria-Jour  that  "despite  the  ex- 
planations from  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon,  the  American-South  Vietnamese 
setbacks  In  Laos  marks  the  failure  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  policy." 

Today's  moderately  conservative  Figaro  of 
Paris  reported  that  "after  precipitating  the 
Saigon  troops'  retreat  from  Laos,  Hanoi 
troops  are  penetrating  South  Vlet-Nam  in 
strength."  It  also  said  that  "a  dlsa^eement 
between  Washington  and  Saigon"  had 
brought  an  end  to  the  Laos  operation,  and 
that  Washington  bad  denounced  North  Viet- 
namese military  activity  in  the  DMZ. 

Yesterday's  left-center  Combat  headed  a 
story  on  an  Inside  page,  "Failure  In  Laos 
Harms  South  Vietnamese  Morale." 

Communist  Humaniti  headlined,  "Opera- 
tion  In  Laos   Cost   Aggressors   16,200  Men." 

R*dlo:  "Thleu  Wanted  to  Spare  Troops  " 
The  state-run  French  radio  said  today: 
"The   North    Vietnamese    are    penetrating 


South  Vlet-Nam  in  strength  as  the  evacua- 
tion of  Khesanh  begins.  The  hurried  South 
Vietnamese  retreat  from  Laos  reportedly 
resulted  from  a  disagreement  with  Wash- 
ington. President  Thleu  wanted  to  spare  his 
elite  troops.  He  does  not  want  the  Americans 
to  depaxt  too  quickly  and  leave  him  to  face 
the  North  Vietnamese  with  a  weakened 
army." 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  com- 
mercial EKirope  One  rsidio  reported  that 
"Washington  and  Saigon  no  longer  agree  on 
Vletnamlzatlon  at  the  very  moment  when 
Nixon  Is  preparing  to  announce  another 
withdrawal  of  American  forces.  President 
Thleu  considers  that  the  fewer  Americans 
in  Vlet-Nam,  the  less  are  his  chances  of  being 
re-elected.  Nixon  on  the  contrary  believes 
that  the  fewer  Americans,  the  greater  Ms 
chances  of  being  re-elected." 

Rome  TV ;  Laird,  McGovern  Statements 

Italian  television  yesterday  quoted  Secre- 
tary Laird  as  saying  the  South  Vietnamese 
"have  reached  their  objective — they  have  up- 
set the  Communist  logistical  ;:nes,"  and  con- 
trasted this  with  Senator  McGovern  s  descrip- 
tion of  the  Laos  operation  as  "an  un- 
believable defeat." 

Prestigious  Independent-liberal  La  Stampa 
of  Turin  maintained  today  that  the  Laos 
operation  had  caused  "two  Immedlat-e  reper- 
cussions in  Vlet-Nam  and  the  U.S. — the  re- 
turn to  Saigon  of  22  South  Vietnamese 
battalions  which  fought  better  than  many 
Americans  expyected  but  not  so  well  as  Gen- 
eral Abrams  hoped,"  while  "in  America, 
according  to  a  Gallup  poll,  69  per  cent  ol 
Americans  think  the  U  S.  Government  has 
not  told  the  truth." 

"A  Sufficient  SuccesB" 

Yesterday's  independent-conservative  La 
Nazione  of  Florence  called  the  operation  "not 
a  great,  but  sufficient  success"  that  "achieved 
planned  objectives." 

"A  Tragic  Adventure" 

Socialist  Avanti  of  Rome  saw  "the  end  of 
the  tragic  adventure  the  U.S.  wanted." 

Communist  L'Vnita  proclaimed  "the  cata- 
strophic end  of  the  aggression  of  American 
imperialists." 

Vienna  TV:  "A  Half -Success" 

The  chief  commentator  of  highly  infiuen- 
tlal  Austrian  TV.  Hugo  Portisch,  on  Wednes- 
day night  called  the  Laos  operation  "a  half- 
success."  He  maintained  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese had  been  unable  to  cut  the  Commu- 
nist supply  lines  as  effectively  as  they  had 
wanted  to.  and  that  their  "morale  was  not 
too  good."  He  then  argued: 

"Yet  the  picture  would  be  incomplete  if 
we  failed  to  look  at  the  Communist  side.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Communists 
used  all  their  forces  to  meet  this  una- 
slon  .  .  .  sustained  enormous  losses.  .  .  anrf 
that  their  war  plans  for  the  next  few  months 
have  certainly  been  thwarted.  Thus,  things 
were  very  hard  for  them.  too.  .  .  . 

"At  the  peak  of  the  South  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion, Red  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lal 
had  to  fiy  to  Hanoi.  .  .  .  There  was  much 
uncertainty  both  on  the  Chinese  and  Nonh 
Vietnamese  sides.  .  .  . 

"The  South  Vietnamese  have  learned  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  they  can  do.  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  perhaps  learned  the 
same.  And  if  these  conclusions  prevail  in 
Hanoi  as  well  as  Saigon,  this  might  pave 
the  way  to  a  political  settlement  in  Vlet- 
Nam." 

Zurich:  "The  Present  Confidence  Gap" 
Switzerland's  prestigious  Neue  Zuercher 
Zeitung  commented  yesterday  that  President 
Nixon's  ABC  interview  "made  clear  that  he 
will  not  modify  his  foreign  policy  course — 
which,  except  for  nuances,  is  that  of  all  his 
predecessors — and  that  he  will  seek  another 
term. 

"Like  Acbeson,  DvUles  and  Rusk,  Nixon  be- 
lieves that  fate  has  cast  the  U.S.  in  the  role 
of  guardian  of   the   peace,  and  that  world 


peace  would  be  endangered  by  South  Viet- 
Nam's  going  Communist. 

"Nixon  is  certain  that  by  mld-1972,  Vlet- 
Nam   will   no   longer  trouble   the  nation  as 
much  as  it  does  now,  and  that  this  will  en- 
able him  to  close  the  present  confidence  gap  " 
Stockholm:  "Chaos  .  .  .  Fiasco  .  .  . 
Whitewash" 

Swedish  commentators  held  that  the  Laos 
operation  represented  a  defeat  for  the  ARVN 
and  a  setback  to  U.S.  poiicy.  Headlines  spoke 
of  "chaos  in  Laos,"  "fiasco  for  Vletnamlza- 
tlon," and  "a  whitewash." 

Liberal  Dagens  Nyheter  of  Stockholm  said 
in  a  typical  commentary : 

"Soon  President  Nixon  will  be  the  only  one 
who  believes — or  says  he  believes — that  the 
invasion  of  Laos  produced  the  results  Wash- 
ington had  hoped  for.  As  if  we  were  not  all 
witnesses  to  the  total  retreat  of  the  Saigon 
troops,  characterized  by  flight  and  panic,  six 
weeks  earlier  than  the  operation,  according 
to  advance  plans,  was  to  have  ended." 

Regarding  the  President's  comment  in  his 
TV  Interview  that  the  Laos  operation  could 
only  be  falr'.y  judged  in  long-range  perspec- 
tive, the  paper  said,  "For  the  purpose  of 
practical  f>olltlcs  this  is  a  nonsensical  arg'.i- 
ment.  If  taken  seriously  it  would  render  any 
debate  impossible." 

Helsinki:  "Farce  .  .  .  fiasco" 
Independent  Helsinqin  Sanomat  con- 
tended yesterday  that  the  "conflict"  between 
Mr.  Nixon's  "applixuse"  for  his  military  policy 
and  "the  facts"  was  changing  the  Indochina 
war  from  "a  tragedy  into  a  farce." 

Swedish -language  Hufvudstadsblated  of 
Helsinki  said  of  the  President : 

"It  is  evident  that  he  Is  trying  to  cover 
up  a  fiasco." 

Copenhagen  :  "Credibility  gap  uldens" 
Editorials  and  columns  in  most  Copen- 
hagen papers  today  criticized  the  Admiiii  - 
tratlon's  evaluation  cf  the  Laos  operation 
and  maintained  that  "the  credibility  gip" 
wa.:,  as  a  result,  "growing  wider." 

Tokyo  TV:  "Will  greatly  affect  withdrawals" 

Japan's  state-financed  NHK-TV  yesterday 
called  the  Laos  operation  "a  big  blow  to  the 
Nixon  Administration  because  of  growing 
distrust  of  their  Government  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  "  It  held  that  "the  fact  that  the 
Laotian  operation  ended  earlier  than  ex- 
pected undpr  strong  Communist  counterat- 
tack .  .  .  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  U  S. 
troop  withdrawal  plan." 

Commercial  TBS- TV  spoke  of  "a  'mis- 
calculation' for  President  Nixon  .  .  .  There 
is  a  growing  credibility  gap  in  the  US.  as 
a  result  of  Laos  President  Nixon  is  losing 
popularity  ...  He  faces  a  decision  of 
negotiating  in  Paris  or  continuing  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon program.  If  he  chooses  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. observers  In  Washington  believe 
this  will  lead  to  escalation  cf  the  bombing 
of  North  Vlet-Nam" 

Commercial  FuJl-TV  maintained  that  "the 
operation  succeeded  in  destroying  part  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  but  South  Viet-Nam 
suffered  heavy  troop  casualties  and  the  U.S. 
lost  many  helicopters  .  .  .  The  performance 
of  South  Vietnamese  troops  .  .  .  was  not  as 
strong  as  expected.  U.S.  military  leaders  prob- 
ably now  realize  that  a  military  solution 
is  difficult.  " 

Two  Correspondents'  Reports 

Bu=!nes£-orlened  Sankei  of  Tokyo  gave 
big  play  yesterday  to  interviews  with  Saigon 
and  Washington  carrespcndents.  The  Silgon 
reporter  said: 

"Large  sections  of  the  Ho  Ch!  Minh  trail 
were  destroyed,  although  the  South  Viet- 
namese side  appears  to  have  sufered  heavy 
losses." 

The   Washington   correspondent  reported: 

■'There  seems  to  be  a  split  in  America  be- 
tween those  who  t>elieve  the  Laos  operation 
was  a  success  and  those  who  do  not  believe 
the  announcements  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment.  .   .   .  Although   the  American  people 


believed  President  Nixon  when  he  stated 
that  the  Cambodian  oi>eration  was  a  big  suc- 
cess,' there  is  an  air  of  doubt  towards  the 
Pnsident's  March  22  TV  interview  state- 
Qient  calling  the  Liaotlan  operation  praise- 
worthy." 

"Palled    In    Combat    Capability" 

Independent-moderate  Yomiuri  of  Tokyo 
concluded  today  that  "South  Vietnamese 
forces  failed  to  demonstrate  a  ground  com- 
bat capability  In  major  fighting  that  meas- 
ures up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Vletnaml- 
zatlon program.  .  .  .  The  crack  troops  of  the 
Saigon  government  were  dealt  a  bitter  blow 
and  forced  to  withdraw  earlier  than  sched- 
uled, in  spite  cf  the  unprecedented  support 
by  the  US  Air  Force.  .  .  .  The  U.S.  will  have 
to  start  a  new,  perilous  campaign  if  it  wants 
to  withdraw  its  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
as  scheduled  .  .  ." 

Seoul:  "Reconsider  Vletnamlzatlon" 

Pro-government  and  pro-American  Shina 
llbo  of  Seoul  commented  yesterday  that  the 
"reality"  of  the  Laos  operation  was 
•grim  .  .  .  compelling  reconsideration  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  as  advocated  by  the  Nixon 
Doctrine." 

Manila:  "Damage  to  U.S.  Image" 

The  Manila  Chronicle,  which  Is  frequently 
critical  of  the  U.S.,  said  yesterday  that  "the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  American  allies 
are  getting  clobbered  disastrously"  in  Laos 
and  that  "almost  all  reports"  Indicate  that 
they  "are  on  tlie  brink  of  an  embarrassing 
psychological  and  military  debacle.  .  .  . 

"No  matter  how  one  looks  at  the  war,  the 
allied  wl'thdrawals  and  heavy  losses  can 
never  be  equated  with  victory.  It's  not  only 
damaging  to  the  South  Vietnamese  war  ef- 
fort, it  is  likewise  damaging  to  the  American 
image  in  .Asia,  if  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world." 

Sydney:   "Advancing  Backwards" 

The  conservative  Sydney  Sun,  in  a  rare 
foreign  affairs  comment  yesterday,  titled 
'The  Advance  From  Laos,"  criticized  former 
Prime  Minister  Gorton  because  "his  report  on 
the  Laos  bloodbath  makes  even  President 
Nixon  look  like  a  pe.~.slmlst. 

■It  amounts  to  this — the  enemy  is  retreat- 
ing forward  and  our  side  is  advancing  back- 
wards." 

Hanoi  Sustains  "Victory"  Theme 

Hanoi  radio  domestic  service  on  Wednes- 
day broadcast  the  full  text  of  a  long  "special 
communique  cf  the  Supreme  Command  of 
the  Laotian  People's  Liberation  Army  on  the 
glorious  victory  of  the  southern  Laos  armed 
forces  and  people  in  completely  defeating  the 
VB.  aggressors'  and  Saigon  puppets'  large- 
scale  aggressive  operation  against  southern 
Laos." 

Other  North  Vietnamese  media  since  then 
have  sustained  the  "victory"  theme,  asserting 
that  "the  U.S.  defeat  on  Highway  9  Is  of 
strategic  significance:  The  American  aggres- 
sors called  for  a  showdown,  and  revolutionary 
forces  in  the  Indocblnese  countries  accepted 
thU  challenge,  which  has  ended  In  a  humil- 
iating failure"  (Hanoi's  Nhan  Dan  yester- 
day) .  Reporting  the  ground  attack  on  Khe- 
sanh, Nhan  Dan  today  said  "shock  fighters 
of  the  People's  Liberation  Armed  Forces  .  .  . 
stormed  into  the  base  and  struck  the  logistlo 
compound." 

VS.  air  raids  over  North  Vlet-Nam  drew 
further  outraged  comment,  and  the  Vlet- 
i'»Jne«e  Newa  Agency  (Hanoi)  published  to- 
day the  text  of  a  "sjjeclal  communique"  by 
the  "DRV  Commission  for  Investigation  of 
the  UJ3.  Imperialists'  War  Crimes"  which 
fscorded  "the  most  recent  war  acts  taken 
by  the  U.8.  imperialists  against  North  Vlet- 
Nam." 

Peking  Derides  Nixon  Stetements 

NONA    yesterday    carried    Peking's    first 

monitored  comment  on  Mr.  Nixon's  Monday 

television    interview,    sharply    deriding    hla 

ttatement  that  ARVN  troops  "fought  In  an 


outstanding  manner"  and  that  "the  over- 
whelming niajorlty  of  the  people  have  greater 
confidence  and  higher  morale"  as  a  result  of 
the  Laos  operation  (NONA'S  quotes).  It  re- 
lied heavily  on  Western  news  accounts  to 
refute  the  President's  assessment  and  said 
that  "even  U.S.  columnist  Alsop,  who  has 
always  lauded  Nixon,  had  to  point  out  In 
Newsweek'6  Issue  of  March  22  that  Nixon  has 
crawled  farther  and  farther  Into  a  predica- 
ment.' " 

Meanwhile,  NCNA  and  other  Peking  me- 
dia noted  the  arrival  in  the  capital  of  a 
Laotian  Patriotic  Front  delegation  which 
was  received  by  Premier  Chou  En-lai  and 
met  with  Prince  Sihanouk,  and  the  visit  to 
Peking  of  a  DRV  Party  delegation  headed  by 
First  Secretary  Le  Duan,  which  also  con- 
ferred with  Chou.  Thus,  leaders  of  the  "three 
Indochlnese  countries"  on  which  Peking 
has  repeatedly  said  It  counts  to  carry  the 
burden  of  defeating  "U.S. -puppet"  aggres- 
sion in  Indochina  were  again  swsembled  un- 
der CPR  auspices,  this  time  in  the  wake  of 
a  "glorious  victory." 

Moscow:  "Failure  of  Intervention" 
Two  brief  reports  on  Moscow  radio  do- 
mestic service  yesterday  referred  to  "the 
failure  of  the  Amerlcan-Salgon  Intervention 
in  southern  Laos,"  asserting  that  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  "was  forced  to  note  that  the 
Laotian  patriotic  forces'  stubborn  resistance 
was  a  deciding  factor  In  the  premature  end 
of  the  operation." 


Outcome    of    the    Laos    Operation 

SUMMART 

Overseas  media  over  the  weekend  and  to- 
day reported  that  Communist  troops  were 
on  the  move  In  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
along  the  Laotian  border,  and  that  they  had 
attacked   U.S.   bases  in  South   Vlet-Nam. 

While  the  bulk  of  comment  to  date  treated 
the  Laos  operation  as  at  least  a  partial 
failure,  some  major  commentators  continued 
to  suspend  Judgment  or  call  attention  to  its 
accomplishments. 

Thus,  today's  Times  of  London  carried  its 
diplomatic  correspondent's  view  that  the 
ARVN  troops  "did  not  fight  badly,"  and  that 
"the  six-week  operation  had  a  fair  degree 
of  success  In  disrupting  North  Vietnamese 
supplies." 

Italy's  prestigious  Corrlere  della  Sera  said 
It  wotild  take  "months"  to  say  whether  the 
operation  had  "widened  or  narrowed"  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  "remarkable  margin  of 
maneuver."  Influential  Canberra  rimes 
similarly  said  that  "It  will  be  Impossible  for 
some  time  to  establish  the  extent  to  which 
the  operation  .  .  ,  has  been  successful  ..." 

On  the  other  hand,  French  TV  asserted  that 
"at  least  half"  of  the  AR'VN  troops  "could 
not  be  evacuated"  from  Laos,  and  Rome  TV 
reported  that  "In  Saigon  they  say  the  failure 
of  Operation  Laos  may  cost  Thleu  his  presi- 
dency." 

Several  observers  reported  division  In  the 
U.S.  over  interpretations  of  the  operation.  A 
writer  In  the  London  Sunday  Tim.es  said  "a 
stalemate  has  now  developed,  with  the  official 
spokesmen  insisting  that  the  operation  paid 
off  and  the  news  media  claiming  the  op- 
posite." 

Peking  NCNA  gave  voluminous  coverage  to 
a  banquet  celebrating  "the  brilliant  victories 
won  by  the  people  of  the  three  Indochlnese 
countries  ..."  Moscow  TASS  asserted  that 
"the  Amerlcan-Salgon  Invaders  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat,  and  not  a  single  one  of  the 
miUtary-strateglc  and  political  goals  they 
set  themselves  was  reached." 

London:  "A  Fair  Degree  of  Success" 

Today's  independent  Times  of  London  car- 
ried the  view  of  its  diplomatic  correspondent 
that  In  spite  of  "sheer  bad  luck  over  weath- 
er," the  ARVN  troops  In  Laos  "did  not  fight 
badly."  He  wrote: 

"The  six-week  operation  had  a  fair  de- 
gree of  success  in  disrupting  North  Vietnam- 
ese BuppUes.  .  .  .  This  must  have  greatly  re- 


duced the  chance  of  any  successfiU  North 
Vietnamese  attacks  in  Cambodia  or  South 
Viet-Nam  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  Much 
clearly  will  depend  on  morale.  According  to 
many  reports,  the  South  Vietnamese  morale 
will  not  have  been  adversely  affected. 

"The  nature  of  the  Laos  operation  Itself — 
a  major  raid  followed  by  extrication  under 
attack — was  one  of  the  most  hazardous  In 
the  military  textbook." 

"Lively  Doubts  Aroused" 

Today's  conservative  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph reported  that  "the  major  Viet-Nam 
speech"  which  President  Nixon  "has  promised 
to  deliver  next  month  .  .  .  from  the  view- 
point of  domestic  American  politics  .  .  . 
may  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  his 
Presidency.  Since  the  controversial  Laos  cam- 
paign began,  public  confidence  in  his  war 
leadership  had  declined  sharply  in  the  opin- 
ion polls.  .  .  .  The  Laos  operation  has  now 
aroused  lively  doubts.  Can  Vletnamlzatlon  be 
seriously  considered  successful  enough  to  per- 
mit American  troop  withdrawals  at  an 
accelerated  pace?" 

On  Saturday  the  paper  reported  from 
Washington  that  "President  Nixon  Is  going 
to  have  a  difficult  time  persuading  doubting 
Americans  that  the  recent  American-backed 
South  Vietnamese  incursion  Into  Laos  was 
a  success.  Opposition  Democrats  are  ham- 
mering him  on  it  for  all  they  are  worth,  but 
his  top  advisers  stoutly  maintained  yesterday 
that  the  operation  will  prove  In  time  to  have 
paid  off." 
"Administration-News  Media   Stalemate  " 

Writing  in  the  Independent-conservative 
Sunday  Times,  Henry  Brandon  asserted  that 
the  Laos  operation  "has  cost  President  Nixon 
dearly  in  terms  of  his  popularity  rating  and 
credibility,  at  least  for  the  time  being.    .    .   . 

"But  the  disgust  with  the  war  goes  deep, 
even  though  no  American  ground  troopw 
were  involved  in  this  operation.  And  nothing 
has  helped  revive  this  distaste  more  than 
the  sight  on  TV  of  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
ders  hanging  desperately  onto  the  skids  of 
American  helicopters." 

Brandon  concluded  that  "a  stalemate  has 
now  developed,  with  the  official  spokesmen 
insisting  that  the  operation  paid  off  and 
the  news  media  claiming  the  opposite." 

Paris:   "Laos  Ended  Fiction" 

Today's  moderately  conservative  Figaro 
of  Paris  carried  the  report  of  its  New  York 
correspondent  that  in  San  Clemente  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  "weigh  the  results — and 
the  lessons — of  the  South  Vietnamese  op- 
eration in  Laos."  He  continued: 

"American  reporters  In  Indochina  who 
saw  the  South  "letnamese  troops  after  their 
'orderly  retreat'  or  'rout'  leave  little  hope 
for  the  standard-bearers  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

"It  seems  Inconceivable  that  In  the  politi- 
cal situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  Mr. 
Nixon  can  afford  not  to  continue  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops.  But  the  un- 
fortunate operation  in  Laos  has  torn  to 
shreds  the  fiction  that  such  withdrawal 
would  be  possible  without  endangering 
Saigon." 

"Allies  on  the  Defensive" 

French  TV  on  Friday  night  reported  that 
"the  Americans  are  beginning  to  dlsmiantle 
Khesahn.  .  .  .  Operation  Lam  Son  719  has 
ended.  Now  is  the  time  for  reckoning.  .  .  . 
The  Americans  and  the  South  Vietnsmiese 
are  on  the  defensive  along  the  Laotian 
border.  .  .  At  least  half  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops  engaged  In  Laos  could  not 
be  evacuated.  Their  losses  probably  were 
heavy — from  30  to  60  per  cent  killed  or 
wounded.  .  ." 

A  French  correspondent  recently  returned 
from  Khesanh  was  asked  If  he  thought  Laos 
had  been  a  true  test  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  He 
answered : 

"It  Is  up  to  the  Americans  to  answer  that 
question.  F»re6ldent  Nixon,  for  one,  declared 
that  Laos  constituted  neither  a  defeat  nor  a 
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victory.  The  American  press  considers  that 
the  fighting  In  Laos  marked  the  failure  of 
Vletnamlzatlon." 

Rome  TV:  "Ky  Speaks  of  Defeat" 

Italian  television  reported  the  situation  In 
terms  of  South  Vietnamese  politics: 

"Thieu  maintains  tliat  the  objectives  of  -he 
campaign  were  achieved.  .  .  .  Ky  speaks 
openly  of  a  defeat  of  the  ARVN  and  of  a  new 
Dlen  Bien  Phu  This  debate  is  part  of  the 
struggle  for  the  Presidency  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  .  .  ." 

A  TV  correspondent  just  back  from  Laos 
declared  that  "the  withdrawal  .  .  .  was 
dramatic  but  not  a  complete  rout.  ...  In 
Saigon  they  say  the  failure  of  Operation  Laos 
may  cost  Thleu  his  Presidency." 

"Still  Much  Margin  for  Maneuver" 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  Independ- 
ent-conservative Corriere  della  Sera  of  Milan 
reported  "a  dispute  on  the  Laotian  operation : 
Was  it  a  success  or  a  setback?  There  is  un- 
easiness in  the  U.S.  because  of  Laos."  He  ob- 
served 

"President  Nixon  Intends  to  reverse  the 
present  situation,  which  is  characterized  by 
an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  uneasiness, 
by  his  mld-Aprll  announcement  of  further 
withdrawals  of  U.S.  troops  from  Viet-Nam. 
The  I*resident  stJU  has  a  remarkable  margin 
of  maneuver.  .  .  .  Only  the  events  of  the 
months  to  come  can  show  whether  that  mar- 
gin was  widened  or  narrowed  by  the  Laos 
operation." 

Oslo:  "Some  Favorable  Aspects" 
Conservative  Aftenposten  of  Oslo,  Nor- 
way's largest  daily,  said  today  that  although 
"the  latter  part  of  the  campaign  turned  into 
a  rout"  for  the  ARVN  forces  and  "a  battle- 
field triumph"  for  the  Communists,  there 
were  still  "some  favorable  aspects.  .  .  . 

"Even  though  the  South  Vietnamese  did 
not  achieve  their  primary  goal — to  cut  the 
supply  routes  along  the  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  trail- 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  so  severely  limiting  the  flow  of 
material  that  North  Vietnamese  plans  for 
operations  in  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
Nam  have  been  delayed  by  perhaps  as  much 
as  a  year.  .  .  .  This  breathing  spell  can  be 
used  to  intensify  the  Vletnamlzatlon  proc- 
ess. .  ." 

Canberra:  "Extent  of  Success?" 
The  influential  Independent  Canberra 
Times  stated  on  Saturday  that  "it  will  be 
Impossible  for  some  time  to  establish  the 
extent  to  which  the  operation  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  supply  line  through  Laos 
has  been  successful.  .  .  .  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  day-to- 
day reports  that  came  out  of  Laos  indicating 
that  heavy  damage  was  inflicted  on  enemy 
supply  routes  and  that  a  large  amount  of 
material  was  destroyed. 

"What  remains  unknown  is  how  quickly 
the  North  Vietnamese  can  re-establish  the 
supply  lines," 

Djakarta:  "Dealt  Communists  a  Blow" 
Anti-Communist  Nusantara  of  Djakarta 
concluded  that  the  Laos  operation  "dealt 
a  heavy  blow  to  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
munist troops  to  keep  up  their  fighting 
strength  in  Cambodia  and  South  Viet-Nam 
Jind  caused  Hanoi  to  sense  a  major 
threat  to  the  mobility  of  its  troops." 

Kuala  Lumpur:  "Some  Substance"  in 
Opposing  Assessments 

The  Sunday  Mail  of  Kuala  Lumpur  called 
the  Laos  operation  "the  battlefield  collapse 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Nixon  says  things  are  not  as  bad  as 
they  are  made  out  to  be;  the  newspapers 
and  war  correspondents  say  the  full  magni- 
tude of  the  disaster  has  not  been  told.  There 
Is  probably  some  substance  in  both  positions. 
The  only  certainty  is  that  the  war  thunders 
on." 


"Sales  Talk  Rather  Than  Analyses" 

Earlier,  the  Malay  Muil  of  Kuala  Lumpur 
deecribed  Mr.  Nixon's  statements  on  the  Laoe 
operation  as  "s.des  t<ilk  rather  than  sober 
analysis.  . 

"The  campaign  hasn't  lived  up  to  expec- 
tations. Why  can't  he  say  so?  .  .  . 

"Every  government  practices  some  re- 
straint in  its  public  utterances.  This  has  got 
to  be  so.  But  in  this  case  the  Americans — 
and  let  us  state  our  admiration  for  tiiat 
country  and  its  people — are  mature  enough 
to  be  treated  with  candor. 

"Indeed  their  sophistication  Is  reflected  in 
the  growing  so-called  'credibility  gap'  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  public." 

Peking:  Chou  Lauds  "Victories  of  Three  In- 
dochinese   Peoples" 

Peking  NCNA  gave  voluminous  coverage  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  to  "a  grand  banquet 
warmly  celebrating  the  brilliant  victories 
won  by  the  people  of  the  three  Indochlnese 
countries  in  their  war  against  U.S.  aggres- 
sion and  for  national  salvation." 

Hosted  by  Premier  Chou  En-lai  on  behalf 
of  the  Party  Central  Committee  and  the 
State  Council,  the  banquet  honored  visiting 
top  leaders  from  the  North  Vietnamese  Work- 
ers' Party  and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
and  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Sat,  as  well  as  resident 
Cambodian  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  to  fill 
out  the  trilogy. 

NCNA  said  of  the  occasion: 

"At  a  time  when  reports  of  victory  are 
pourmg  from  the  front  of  resistance  against 
U  3.  aggression  in  Indochina  and  when  the 
Chinese  people  are  celebrating  the  splendid 
victories  won  along  Highway  9  and  on  various 
other  battlefields  In  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
South  Viet-Nam,  the  arrival  In  Peking  of 
comrade  Le  Duan,  comrade  Kaysone  Phom- 
vihan.  Professor  Nguyen  Van  Hieu  and  other 
Vietnamese  and  Laotian  comrades-in-arms 
in  for  a  get-together  with  their  comrades-in- 
arms in  the  great  rear  area  gives  great  Joy 
and  encouragement  to  the  Chinese  people." 

The  wire  service  carried  the  full  text  of 
Chou's  speech.  In  which  he  said: 

"The  great  victory  won  on  Highway  9  is  of 
great  strategic  importance  to  the  over-all 
situation  In  the  three  Indochlnese  peoples' 
war  against  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national 
salvation.  It  has  upset  the  U.S.  imperialist 
■jlobal  plan  for  aggression  and  frustrated  the 
Nixon  Government's  vicious  scheme  of  'Vlet- 
namlzing'  its  war  of  aggression  against  Viet- 
Nam  and  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  in  using  the 
local  people  to  fight  the  local  people  and 
using  Asians  to  fight  Asians,  thus  placing 
Nixon  in  an  unprecedented  dilemma. 

"Tlie  great  victory  of  this  campaign  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  boundless  might  of 
the  people's  war,  given  the  three  Indochlnese 
peoples  further  initiative  on  the  battlefield, 
and  brought  about  a  new  situation  on  the 
entire  battlefront  in  Indochina." 

Chou  repeated  the  now  standard  formula 
regarding  "all-out  support  and  assistance  to 
the  three  peoples  of  Indochina." 

Moscow:  "A  Crushing  Defeat" 

A  Moscow  TASS  commentary  on  Friday 
asserted: 

"Another  American  adventure  In  Indochina 
on  which  Washington  pinned  such  great 
hopes  has  ended  In  failure.  The  invasion  of 
Laos  pursued  not  only  military-strategic  but 
also  certain  political  alms.  It  was  hoped  to 
Influence  considerably  the  entire  course  of 
military  operations  In  Indochina  in  favor  of 
the  American  aggressors  and  their  'allies.' 
At  the  same  time,  the  Laotian  operation  was 
supposed  to  show  In  action  the  meaning  of 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  evolved  on  the 
basis  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  The  troons  of  th«> 
Saigon  regime  were  given  the  role  of  the  di- 
rect executors  of  the  American  comniand's 
plans  designed  to  make  Asians  fight  Asians  . .  . 

"The  American-Saigon  Invaders  suffered 
a  crushing  defeat,  and  not  a  single  one  of  the 
military-strategic  and  political  goals  they 
set  themselves  was  reached.  The  operation 


ended  In  a  panic-driven  retreat  of  the  Saigon 
mercenaries,  who  met  with  powerful  blows 
from  the  patriotic  forces. . . . 

"Soon  after  the  Invasion  of  Laos  started 
The  New  York  Times,  listing  the  tasks  the 
invaders  set  themselves,  named  as  one  of 
them  the  attempt  to  raise  the  morale  of  the 
Saigon  government.  At  present,  the  official 
American  propaganda  machine  prefers  to  for- 
get that  task  altogether.  .  .  . 

"Wide  public  circles  In  America  are  grow- 
ing increasingly  Indignant,  and  their  dis- 
trust in  the  oflBclal  declarations  and  forecasts 
is  mounting.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
store the  confidence  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
Laotian  operation.  Is  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  the  Washington  Post.  Even  before  the 
catastrophic  failure  of  the  Intervention  in 
Laos  had  become  evident,  seven  out  of  ten 
Americans  did  not  believe  the  Government 
told  them  the  truth  about  the  war  in  Indo- 
china." 

I  believe  the  articles  and  news  reports 
I  have  put  in  the  Record  are  the  latest 
and  best  information  available  as  to  what 
has  actually  taken  place.  I  think  study  of 
these  reports  is  a  flirst  step  toward  the 
development  of  a  wiser  and  better  policy. 
We  must  first  acknowledge  what  has 
actually  happened. 
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DAVID  BEN-GURION  TALKS  ABOUT 
ISRAEL  AND  THE  ARABS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  April  3  issue  of  Saturday  Review, 
there  is  an  extremely  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  John  McCook  Roots,  based  upon 
an  interview  Mr.  Roots  had  with  David 
Ben-Gurion,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel  and  still  one  of  the  most  revered, 
elder  statesman  of  that  country.  Mr. 
Ben-Gurion,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
statemen  produced  by  Israel,  has  very 
positive  views  about  the  proper  policies 
for  Israel  to  follow,  and  I  believe  he 
exhibits  in  these  views  the  great  maturity 
and  wisdom  which  he  has  acquired 
through  his  long  experience  in  that  trou- 
bled part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  very  much  commend 
Mr.  Ben-Gurion's  views  to  the  Senate. 
Most  of  us  know  him.  He  has  been  here 
many  times.  He  was  the  real  unchallenged 
leader  of  Israel  during  its  period  of  crea- 
tion in  the  early  days  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister.  We  in  the  Senate  must  take 
his  views  most  seriously. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  public, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
David  Ben-Gurion  Talks  Abot-t  Israel  ant 

THE    Akabs:    "Pe.ace    Is    More    Importa.vt 

Than  Reai.  Estate" 

(By  John  McCook  Roots) 

Amid  the  Imponderables  of  a  Middle  Efts- 
thrown  violently  out  of  focus  by  the  Atrh 
of  President  Nasser,  one  towering  personality 
remains — Israel's  legendary  elder  statesman 
David  Ben-Giu-ion.  father  of  the  Jewish  state, 
for  fifteen  years  its  Iron-handed  first  Prime 
Minister,  author  of  Its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, creator  of  Its  Incomparable  armed 
forces,  and  possibly  the  closest  our  a?e  has 
come  to  the  "philosopher-king"  concept  im- 
mortalized by  his  favorite  author.  Plato. 

Today,  when  the  question  of  conquered 
Arab  territories  has  become  a  key  issue,  Ben- 
Gurion's  forthright  views  on  the  terms  and 
spirit  of  the  final  settlement  assume  a  unique 
Importance.  Long  enough  out  of  office  to  see 


beyond  the  battle,  yet  Intimately  Involved 
with  the  struggle  for  survival  whose  guide- 
lines he  originally  laid  down,  the  architect 
of  Israel's  rebirth  as  a  nation  speaks  from  a 
wealth  of  experience  possessed  by  none  of 
the  current  leaders  on  either  side.  Most  Arab 
heads  of  state  were  figruratively  in  knee  pants 
when  Ben-Gurion  first  became  a  world  figure. 
Most  of  those  In  the  present  Israeli  cabinet 
Kt  his  pupils. 

Recently  I  si>ent  an  afternoon  with  this 
remarkable  man  at  his  desert  retreat — kib- 
butz Sde  Boker — deep  in  the  Negev.  With 
Nasser's  funeral  rites  In  Cairo  still  a  vivid 
memory,  I  wanted  to  know  how  Nasser's 
long-time  rival  envisaged  the  future  of  the 
Middle  East.  I  was  also  anxious  to  probe  the 
questing  mind  that,  during  early  Egyptian 
air  raids,  immersed  Itself  in  the  Greek  and 
Chinese  classics,  to  see  if  there  might  be 
found  wisdom  to  Illumine  some  of  the  confu- 
sions of  the  world  scene. 

The  omens  for  peace  were  not  auspicious. 
Israel's  re.solute  Prime  Minister  Golda  Melr, 
herself  a  Ben-Gurlon  protegee,  was  still  in- 
sisting that  her  country  would  never  ro-enter 
negotiations  until  the  controversial  Soviet- 
Egyptian  anti-aircraft  missiles  had  been 
moved  back  from  the  Suez  cease-fire  zone. 
Egypt's  new  President,  Colonel  Anwar  Sadat, 
now  firmly  in  the  saddle,  had  responded  by 
declaring  once  more  that  in  that  case  a  fresh 
round  of  fighting  was  Inevitable.  To  Western 
reporters  familiar  with  the  long-embittered 
fears,  frustrations,  cynicism,  and  pent-up 
fury  in  both  Jerusalem  and  Cairo,  this  dLsmal 
routine  of  charge  and  counter-charge,  so 
happily  broken  for  a  few  days  by  Secretary 
Rogers's  summer  truce  proposal,  appeared 
to  offer  no  hop)e  whatever  for  the  peace  both 
sides  longed  for  so  deeply  and  needed  so 
much. 

What  did  Ben-Gurion  think  about  it  all? 
The  stocky  figure,  encased  In  a  huge,  gray 
turtle-neck  sweater  against  the  desert's  win- 
ter chill,  shot  upright  In  his  chair.  The 
leonine  head,  massive  atop  the  sturdy  torso 
and  crowned  by  the  familiar  aureole  of  now- 
thinning  white  hair,  thrust  close  to  mine. 
The  blue  eyes  blazed  as  a  stabbing  fore- 
finger punctuated  his  fluent,  heavily  accent- 
ed English. 

"Peace,  real  peace.  Is  now  the  great  neces- 
sity for  us."  he  said.  "It  Is  worth  almost  any 
sacrifice.  To  get  it.  we  must  return  to  the 
borders  before  1967,  If  I  were  still  Prime 
Minister,  I  would  announce  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  back  all  the  territory  occupied 
in  the  Six-Day  War  except  East  Jerusalem 
and  the  Golan  Heights — Jerusalem  for  his- 
tory's sake,  the  Golan  for  security," 

These  were  startling  and  controversial 
views.  With  the  future  of  his  country  at 
Btake,  and  considering  the  tough  public  line 
of  his  own  government,  did  he  really  wish  to 
go  on  record  as  strongly  as  this? 

"Certainly,"  he  shot  back.  "I  am  a  realist 
and  see  thing.s  as  they  are.  When  I  think 
of  the  future  of  Israel,  I  only  consider  the 
country  before  the  Six-Day  War.  We  must 
return  to  1967.  We  should  give  all  gains 
back,  except  Jerusalem  and  the  Golan,  and 
these  we  should  negotiate  about."  Then,  as  If 
anticipating  the  obvious  querv:  "Slnal? 
Sharni  el  Sheikh?  Oaza?  The  West  Bank?  Let 
them  go.  Peace  is  more  Important  than  real 
Mtate.  We  don't  need  the  territory.  With 
proper  irrigation  we  now  have  enough  land 
right  here  in  the  Negev  to  care  for  all  the 
Jews  In  the  world— if  they  come.  And  they 
certainly  will  not  all  come.  No,  we  don't 
require  more  land. 

"As  for  security,  militarily  defensible  bor- 
ders, while  desirable,  cannot  by  themselves 
guarantee  our  future.  Real  peace  with  our 
Ar*b  neighbors — mutual  trust  and  friend - 
sbip— that  is  the  only  true  security." 

Ben-Gurlon,  who  studiously  avoids  politl- 
»1  dlaeuaelona.  smiled  at  mention  of  the 
Qabal  hard-liners  whose  clamor  for  even 
more  territory  than  that  gained  In  1967  led 
last  summer  to  their  rejection  of  the  Amer- 


ican peace  plan  and  resignation  from  the 
government. 

"Of  course,"  he  conceded,  gesturing  toward 
a  plcttore  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  wall, 
"these  frontiers  I  have  Indicated  would  be. 
from  our  point  of  view,  far  from  ideal.  But 
a  bad  peace  Is  better  than  a  good  war." 

Asked  If  others  In  hla  country  now  felt 
the  same,  he  replied,  "Yes,  Many." 

Regarding  the  question  of  the  Arab  refu- 
gees, Ben-Gurlon  believes  two  things:  first. 
that  the  Jews  cannot  be  allowed  to  become 
a  minority  in  their  own  country;  second,  that 
the  refugees  clearly  have  rights  which  have 
been  far  too  long  denied  and  must  be  Justly 
and  promptly  dealt  with. 

Concerning  the  first  factor,  Ben-Gurlon 
recalled  how  Chalm  Welzmann  In  1931  lost 
his  position  as  head  of  world  Zionism  "be- 
cause he  said  that  Jews  would  not  need  a 
majority  In  Israel."  He  quickly  added,  "Hit- 
ler changed  his  mind."  As  for  the  second, 
Ben-Gurion  repeated  again  and  again:  "Re- 
member, this  land  belongs  to  two  peoples — 
the  Arabs  of  Palestine  and  the  Jews  of  the 
world."  Undoubtedly,  In  his  view,  the  un- 
equivocal return  of  Oaza  and  the  West 
Bank  would  contribute  to  a  climate  of  con- 
ciliation In  which  this  extremely  thorny 
issue  might  be  resolved. 

Still  ruddy  and  fit  after  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  devoted  to  the  Zionist 
cause.  Israel's  former  leader  has  lived  quietly 
at  Sde  Boker  since  his  retirement  from  the 
government  in  1963.  The  death  of  his  wife 
Paula  two  years  ago  was  a  searing  personal 
loss.  But  he  maintains  close  touch  with 
events,  keeps  in  trim  with  a  three-mile  walk 
twice  a  day,  and  devotes  most  of  his  time  to 
work  on  his  memoirs.  Only  Friday  afternoons 
are  available  for  friends  and  visitors.  Ap- 
pointments are  rigidly  controlled  through 
the  Tel  Aviv  oflJce  of  his  one-time  aide  De- 
fense Minister  Moshe  Dayan. 

The  memoirs  will  be  his  legacy  to  the 
nation  he  brought  into  being.  The  first 
volume,  now  complete,  covers  events  to  1933. 
"But  so  much  happens  after  that,"  he  quips, 
"that  from  then  on  It  may  have  to  be  a 
volume  a  year!" 

The  former  Prime  Minister,  long  known  as 
the  country's  leading  "hawk,"  sees  no  con- 
flict between  his  present  advocacy  of  terri- 
torial withdrawal  and  his  handling  of  the 
traumatic  Suez  crisis  of  1956.  At  that  time.  In 
defiance  of  world  opinion,  he  invaded  Sinai, 
wiped  out  the  hostile  fedayeen  bases  at 
Gaza,  secured  the  Red  Sea  outlet  by  seizing 
Sharm  el  Sheikh,  and  clung  to  his  gains 
against  massive  pressure  from  the  United 
States  and  the  UN.  "If  you  offer  me  a  choice,  " 
he  had  explained,  "between  all  the  ideals  In 
the  world,  however  attractive,  and  the  se- 
curity of  Israel,  I  would  unhesltatlnglv 
choose  the  latter." 

Finally,  at  the  last  possible  moment,  after 
he  had  made  hla  point  and  upon  receipt  of 
"assurances"  from  Washington  that  there 
would  be  an  easing  of  the  Implacable  Arab 
hostilitv  townrd  his  iiev.-  state,  thcro  w".-  a 
gr.-iceful  yielding  to  the  Inevitable,  a  general 
withdrawal  order,  and  an  appreciative  word 
from  President  ELsenhower. 

Much  of  Israel's  seeming  Intransigence  to- 
day derives  from  the  aftermath  of  this  first 
withdrawal  from  conquered  Slnal.  A  senior 
Foreign  Office  official  in  Jerusalem  will  cite 
you  chapter  and  verse  why  Mrs.  Melr,  then 
Ben-Gurion's  Foreign  Minister  and  chief  U.N. 
spokesman,  feels  her  country  was  betrayed  at 
that  time  by  the  Americans. 

"These  'assurances'  and  'assumptions'  on 
which  our  1956-57  withdrawal  was  based,"  he 
remarks  bitterly,  "proved  meaningless.  There 
was  no  change  In  the  Arab  attitude.  Our  ships 
continued  to  be  banned  from  the  canal.  The 
U.N.  force  at  Sharm  el  Sheikh,  It  is  true,  gave 
us  for  a  while  free  passage  through  the  gulf. 
But  exactly  ten  years  later  U  Thant,  on  Nas- 
ser's demand,  suddenly  pulled  his  men  out, 
and  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  reoccupy 


Slnal.  Then,  following  the  Six-Day  War,  came 
the  'Three  No's'  of  the  Arab  summit  at 
Khartoum — 'no  recognition  of  Israel;  no  ne- 
gotiation with  Israel;  no  peace  with  Israel."  " 

That  position  has  now  changed  dramati- 
cally. Last  spring  Secretary  Rogers  launched 
his  peace  initiative.  In  July  President  Nasser, 
confounding  the  skeptics,  accepted  the  Rog- 
ers formula.  By  so  doing,  the  Egyptian  leader 
executed  a  spectacular  ireversal  of  the  Arab 
position.  He  disavowed  by  Implication  all 
three  "no's,"  repudiated  his  own  repeated  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  while  his  country  was  un- 
der occupation,  risked  personal  assassination 
at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Palestinian  com- 
mandos, and,  at  his  death  In  September,  left 
as  a  legacy  to  his  successors  the  reluctant  but 
firm  Arab  acceptance  of  a  permanent  Jewish 
state  In  the  Middle  East. 

Nasser  thus  Introduced  a  new  factor  Into 
the  current  deadlock.  Ever  since  the  three- 
year-old  U.N.  resolution  stipulating  both 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  Its  1967  war  gains 
and  Arab  recognition  of  Israel,  the  heart  of 
the  Middle  East  problem  has  been  a  simple 
matter  of  trust.  In  essence.  It  has  been  the 
problem  of  achieving  simultaneous  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  resolution  by 
antagonists  who  hate,  fear,  and  deeply  dis- 
trust each  other  and  who  therefore  each  In- 
sist that  the  other  act  first. 

The  late  Egyptian  President's  contribution 
to  resolving  this  dilemma  was  what  amounted 
to  a  declaration  of  intent:  If  Israel  withdrew, 
Arab  recognition  would  follow.  First  stated 
publicly  In  May  to  Professor  Roger  Fisher  of 
Harvard  in  a  little-noted  television  Inter- 
view, the  declaration  was  officially  confirmed 
by  Nasser's  "yes"  to  Secretary  Rogers  in  Jvily. 
On  December  23,  In  a  talk  with  James  Reston 
of  The  New  York  Times,  President  Sadat  re- 
peated In  substance  the  Nasser  formula,  and 
during  a  Newsweek  interview  in  February. 
Sadat  made  the  offer  of  a  peace  treaty  ex- 
plicit. 

Israel,  however,  had  not  been  heard  from 
beyond  the  references  to  "safe,  secure  bor- 
ders." Official  deflnltion  of  these  borders  is 
of  course  virtually  impossible  to  achieve  out- 
side the  conference  room.  Yet  the  absence  of 
some  declaration  of  intent,  coupled  with  an 
Israeli  occupation  of  Arab  soil  already  nearly 
four  years  old,  had  fed  deep-seated  fears  In 
Arab  "capitals.  Speaking  on  American  tele- 
vision in  December,  the  moderate  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  put  the  matter  briefly:  "What 
are  Israel's  real  ainis?  They  have  not  said 
what  they  will  do.  Do  they  plan  to  expand'' 
Our  position  is  very  simply  that  they  can 
have  peace  or  territory,  but  not  both." 

Now  for  the  flrst  time  Hussein  has  an  in- 
dication. Technically,  Ben-Gurion's  views  are 
unofficial.  But  they  come  from  Israel's  great- 
est statesman.  And  they  carry  a  special  au- 
thority of  their  own  "They  mean  that  the 
man  who  as  Prime  Minister  ordered  the  first 
withdrawal  from  Sinai  is  now  willing,  de- 
spite his  earlier  disillusionment  with  the 
Arab  response,  to  risk  withdrawal  a  second 
time,  believing  that  In  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  today  it  Is  an  essential  prerequi- 
site to  peace.  What  are  those  altered  circum- 
stances? 

Undoubtedly  the  most  compelling  develop- 
ment has  been  the  shift  in  the  Arab  posture 
brought  about  by  the  late  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent before  he  died,  Ben-Gurrlon  spoke  of 
it  with  amazement.  "We  have  had  to  live  for 
60  many  years."  he  explained,  "under  the 
threat  of  Nasser's  hostility.  I  think  I  under- 
stood how  he  felt,  and  the  pressures  he  was 
up  against.  And  when  he  accepted  the  Rogers 
plan  in  July,  It  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise. I  was  frankly  astounded.  Perhaps  he 
finally  came  to  realize  that  Israel  was  here 
til  stflv.  He  must  have  changed  his  mind. 
And  It  takes  a  really  big  man.  a  really 
courageous  man.  to  do  that." 

Related  to  this  new  factor — that  respon- 
sible Arab  opinion  no  longer  expects  to  "push 
Israel  Into  the  sea" — is  another.  It  Is  a  dawn- 
ing consciousness  among  many  I.<;raells  that 
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their  nation's  long  and  agonizing  fight  for 
political  Identity  has  essentially  been  won, 
that  Israel's  physical  survival  over  the  short 
term  is  not  now  at  issue,  and  that  the  chief 
question  today  concerns  the  country's  rela- 
tions with  Its  neighbors,  the  Arab  states, 
which  alone  can  give  It  the  lasting  peace  and 
security  It  craves.  This  realization  Is  bound 
to  induce  a  greater  sensitivity  to  Arab  de- 
sires regarding  the  final  frontiers.  It  clearly 
conditions  Ben-Qurlon's  approach  to  the 
settlement. 

Then  there  Is  Russia.  Ben-Ourlon,  like  all 
Israelis'  is  greatly  concerned  about  the  In- 
creased Soviet  presence  In  Egypt.  He  knows 
that  Russian,  unlike  America,  Is  a  Middle 
East  power — that  In  a  showdown  In  the  Medi- 
terranean America  would  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage roughly  comparable  to  that  of  Rus- 
sia In  the  Caribbean  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  Hence,  the  urgency  about  stopping 
the  war  on  which  this  Soviet  presence  feeds. 
Plnally.  there  is  hU  own  highly  developed 
sense  of  timing.  At  certain  crises  In  Israel's 
brief  history,  fateful  actions  were  ordered  by 
Ben-Ourlon  on  the  authority.  In  the  last 
analysis,  of  his  Inner  conviction  that  "the 
moment"  had  arrived. 

Clearly,  today,  Ben-Gurlon  senses  once 
more  that  the  hour  of  fate  ha«  struck.  "In 
every  conflict,  there  comes  a  time  when  to 
settle  Is  more  Important  than  to  get  every- 
thing you  want,"  he  said.  "And  the  time  has 
come  to  settle.  Today,  above  all  else,  aa  Jews 
and  as  humans,  we  must  have  an  end  to  de- 
struction and  bloodshed.  We  must  look  to  the 
future.  The  moment  has  come  for  peace,  and 
we  must  seize  it. 

"One  reason  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
need  for  bold  steps  now  toward  a  settlement 
Is  that  I  am  certain  eventual  Arab-Israeli 
cooperation  Is  Inevitable.  In  fact,  an  Arab- 
Israeli  alliance.  Geography  and  history  make 
It  so.  The  Arabs  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
most  civilized  race  In  the  world.  They  have 
much  to  give  us,  and  I  believe  we  In  turn 
have  much  to  give  them. 

"History  has  proved  the  absurdity  of  re- 
garding traditional  enmities  as  eternal.  Na- 
tions which  have  been  at  each  other's  throats 
today  may  fall  on  each  other's  necks  tomor- 
row. Look  at  Prance  and  Germany.  Now,  with 
the  pace  of  change  so  rapid  and  radical, 
Arab-Jewish  partnership  may  come  faster 
than  we  think,  and  together  we  could  turn 
the  Middle  East  Into  one  of  the  garden  spots 
and  great  creative  centers  of  the  earth." 

The  former  Prime  Minister  spoke  again  of 
President  Nasser.  He  spoke  with  respect. 
There  was  a  wistful  note  as  he  asked  about 
the  funeral  in  Cairo.  "I  often  felt,"  he  re- 
called, "that  If  he  and  I  could  have  sat  down 
together,  we  might  have  settled  everything 
between  us.  He  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
Arabs.  He  was  the  one  man,  and  Egypt  the 
one  Arab  state,  strong  enough  to  make 
peace."  Turning  to  the  window,  he  spread 
his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  resignation.  "And 
now  he's  gone,"  he  said  with  emotion.  "What 
a  pity  he  had  to  die." 

Ben-Gurlon,  a  voracious  reader  whose  long 
exjjerlence  with  men  and  affairs  enables  him 
to  view  Israel's  dilemma  with  more  detach- 
ment than  mo6t,  then  responded  to  questions 
on  a  broad  variety  of  themes,  ending  with 
his  favorite — world  peace. 

'The  Middle  East  Is  not  alone  In  being 
desperate  for  peace.  Every  nation  needs  It. 
We  need  to  finish  wl^h  wars  and  armies.  Our 
Jewish  prophets  salc^:  'Nation  shall  not  rise 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
anymore.'  Not  only  should  we  not  make  war, 
we  should  not  learn  war.  It's  nonsense  to  kill 
people.  What  Is  achieved?  Why  do  It? 

"Those  who  say  that  abolishing  war  Ls  Im- 
possible forget  that  not  long  ago  It  was  con- 
sidered Impossible  to  abolish  slavery.  Now  It 
Is  slavery,  not  abolishing  it,  that  Is  considered 
Impossible.  And  war  Is  worse  than  slavery." 


PRESroENT  hflXON'S  APRIL  7  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT ON  TROOP  WITH- 
DRAWALS PROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent will  speak  on  April  7  of  the  further 
withdrawals  of  American  forces.  He  has 
expressed  to  me  the  hope  that  the 
message  will  be  reassuring  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  . 

What  we  are  all  pushing  for  and  point- 
ing to  is  finalization,  and  that  is  the 
American  soldier  from  Vietnam. 

I  would  suggest  to  Hanoi  that  now  is 
the  time  for  them  to  indicate  that  a 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  can  be 
effected  if  we  can  at  the  same  time 
respond  with  a  schedule  which  will 
permit  us  finally  to  conclude  this  sad  and 
tragic  circumstance  which  so  strongly 
affects  our  national  life  and,  of  couree. 
theirs. 

I  hope  that  the  prisoner  of  war  situa- 
tion will  be  seriously  considered  by  Hanoi 
at  this  time,  because  some  gesture  from 
them  might  well  be  of  extreme  useful- 
ness toward  a  solution  of  this  problem. 


LT.     WILLIAM    L.     CALLEY.     JR. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  verdict 
and  sentence  in  the  court-martial  of  Lt. 
William  L.  Calley.  Jr.,  has  rocked  and 
shocked  the  Nation. 

A  wave  of  sympathy  and  indignation 
is  gathering  momentimi — and  for  rea- 
son. For.  if  there  is  a  fact  in  this  case 
which  has  been  established  beyond  any 
question  of  doubt,  it  is  that  our  men 
on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  and  on 
posts  and  stations  scattered  throughout 
the  world  must  have  unquestioned  moral 
support  of  those  of  us  on  the  home  front 
for  whom  these  men  are  serving  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  Just  a  few  moments  ago 
the  distinguished  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  in- 
troduced a  bill  having  to  do  with  closed 
circuit  television.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  spoke  of  the  prizefight  between 
Cassius  Clay  and  Prazier.  Just  the  other 
day  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body  the 
dean  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  my  State  pointed  out  the  un- 
fairness of  a  system  that  would  allow 
one  man  to  refuse  to  fight  for  his  coun- 
try and  end  up  sharing  a  $5  million  purse, 
and  which  would  sentence  another  man 
to  life  imprisonment  for  fighting  for  his 
country.  That  speech  was  made  in  the 
other  body  by  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Alabama,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  past  such  sup- 
port has  at  times  been  woefully  lacking — 
at  other  times  it  must  have  seemed  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  that  pop- 
ular home  support  was  entirely  lacking. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Calley  verdict 
has  exploded  over  the  heads  of  mem- 
bers of  all  our  Armed  Forces.  It  has  had 
a  shattering  and  devastating  effect  upon 
both  civilian  and  troop  morale.  The  wily, 
cimning,  and  cruel  enemy  could  not  have 
accomplished  such  damage  to  American 
morale  on  the  battlefields  of  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam  as  has  been  accomplished 
by  this  verdict  in  the  Calley  case.  They 
could  not  have  accomplished  such  dam- 
age with  an  onslaught  with  the  full  force 


and  fury  of  all  the  troops  and  weapons 
at  their  command. 

Mr.  President,  the  conviction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  cannot  but  sustain  the  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  our  fighting  men 
that  our  Goverrmient  has  imposed  upon 
them  an  unbearable  burden.  A  burden 
of  pondering  the  legality  of  orders  even 
in  the  heat  of  battle — in  the  midst  of 
an  actual  assault  upon  an  enemy-held 
position. 

Who  among  us  cannot  but  wonder  if 
in  following  orders  combat  troops  may 
not  later  be  prosecuted  by  superior  of- 
ficers for  executing  orders  of  superior 
officers? 

The  faith  of  our  soldiers  in  their  Gov- 
ernment must  be  restored — the  faith  of 
our  people  in  the  militarj-  must  be  re- 
stored. At  stake  is  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Army  as  a  military  component  of 
the  armed  services.  Otherwise.  I  fear 
that  our  Nation  shall  be  torn  asunder. 
This  is  our  cause.  In  support  of  that 
I  call  upon  the  President  for  Executive 
clemency.  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
order  the  immediate  release  of  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  from  confinement  pending 
an  order  of  Executive  clemency.  I  call 
upon  President  Nixon  to  act  in  the  spirit 
of  President  Lincoln  who  so  often,  moved 
by  compassion,  interposed  his  judgment 
to  set  aside  harsh  verdicts  and  sentences 
imposed  by  military  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  in  taking  this  action,  I 
express  not  only  my  own  \1ews  but  also, 
I  believe,  the  views  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Alabama,  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent;  and  I  believe 
this  expresses  the  views  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation. 
The  people  of  Alabama  are  a  patriotic 
people.  We  believe  in  supporting  and 
backing  our  Armed  Forces.  The  people 
of  Alabama  are  deeply  concerned  by  the 
plight  of  Lieutenant  Calley.  Some  of 
their  sentiments  have  been  expressed  to 
me  in  a  deluge  of  telegrams,  telephone 
calls,  and  mail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  letters  and  telegrams 
marked  exhibits  1  through  15  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  an  indication  of  feelings 
of  Alabamians  which,  I  believe,  are 
shared  with  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
( See  exhibits  1  through  15.i 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  expressed 
my  sentiments  on  this  subject  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  by  radio,  television,  and 
a  release  to  newspapers.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  16.) 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  to  further 
illustrate  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
feeling  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  on 
this  subject,  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  a  front  page  editorial  published  in 
the  Nashville  Baimer,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
on  March  30,  1971.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  17.  > 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  more  is  in- 
volved than  justice  for  Lieutenant  Calley, 
and  I  refer  to  the  support  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  for  the  military  position 
of  our  Nation.  This  is  a  most  important 
issue,  a  most  important  question,  and  I 
believe  that  this  court-martial,  while  the 
issues  are  entirely  different,  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  celebrated  courts-martial 
of  history  to  rank  with  the  Dreyfus  case 
in  France  in  notoriety  and  in  the  history 
of  courts-martial. 

Exhibit  1 

Gadsden,  Ala. 
Senator  Jim  Allen, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  the  undersigned  citizens  of  this  great 
country  of  ours  with  a  history  second  to 
none  and  a  heritage  that  we  and  all  our  fore 
fathers  can  be  Justly  proud,  feel  that  a  black 
day  in  our  history  has  passed  when  Lt.  Cal- 
ley was  convicted  yesterday.  We  are  proud  of 
our  great  country  and  our  leaders.  But  we 
can  not  condone  sending  our  troops  to  for- 
eign lands  to  war  and  then  upon  their  return 
put  them  thru  an  ordeal  such  as  Lt.  Calley 
has  Just  gone,  then  sentence  them  to  life  In 
prison  or  death.  We  would  like  you  to  use  the 
Influence  of  your  office  to  which  we  helped 
elect  you  to,  to  see  that  this  great  Injustice 
Is  corrected. 

Louie  Oreen,  Bill  Brown,  Bill  Patterson, 
Joe  Phillips,  J.  D.  Watson,  W.  E.  G. 
Ady,  Jim  Smith,  J.  D.  Jennings.  Ken 
Massey,  M.  Campbell.  A  E.  Walker. 
Jerry  Mitchell.  Barry  Holloway.  Ralph 
Taylor.  Rex  Johnson.  Donald  Moore, 
D.  S.  Tingle,  C.  T.  Amberson,  P.  R. 
Pancher,  J.  R.  Horsely,  R.  L.  Hawkins, 
Don  Forman.  C.  P.  Powell,  John 
Bussey. 


ExHiBrr  2 

Jackson,  Ala. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Judge  not  that  you  not  be  judged.  Cer- 
tainly the  trial  and  verdict  with  respect  to 
Lt.  William  Calley  was  a  travesty.  Think  a 
moment.  Was  President  Harry  Truman  court- 
martialed  as  a  result  of  dropping  the  atom 
bomb?  Was  General  Sherman  court-mar- 
tialed as  a  result  of  raping  Georgia?  Were 
the  pilots  who  bombed  Germany  court-mar- 
tialed? Please  exert  every  effort  to  give  this 
young  soldier  who  was  trained  to  kill  the 
proper  place  In  life. 

War  Veterans  and  Interested  Cttizens 
or  Jackson,  Ala. 


Exhibit  3 

Florence,  Ala. 
Re:  Lieut.  Calley 's  case. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  time  has  come  for  the  so-called  silent 
majority  to  speak  out.  My  heart  Is  heavy  to- 
day. This  boy  has  Indeed  taken  your  place 
and  mine  at  the  bar  of  Justice.  If  he  Is 
guilty  then  you  and  I  are  also  for  allowing 
the  situation  to  exist. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Putnam. 


Exhibit  4 

Burroughs  Corp.. 
Birmingham,   Ala.,   March   29,   1971. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen  :  I  have  just  heard 
the  news  of  the  conviction  of  Lt.  William 
Calley  by  court-martial  at  Ft.  Bennlng.  Ga. 
and  Senator  Allen.  I  am  Disgusted. 

I  don't  know  Lt.  Calley.  have  never  met 
him.  and  don't  even  approve  of  some  of  the 
things  he  has  been  saying,  but  to  convict 
this  man  as  an  obvious  appeasement  to  the 
"get  out  of  everything"  element  disgusts 
me. 

Quite  obviously  his  actions,  what  ever 
they  might  have  been,  were  known  to  the 
Army  long  before  he  was  brought  to  trial. 
If  they  considered  them  a  necessary  part  of 
a  necessary  war  then,  how  can  they  now.  In 
good  conscience,  convict  him.  This  Is  the 
same  army  who  now  advertises,  "We  want  to 
Join  you."  Grow  your  hair  long;  come  and 
go  as  you  please;  If  you  don't  like  the  order, 
forget  It.  I'm  glad  I  was  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
But  what  really  makes  this  hard  for  me  to 
swallow  is,  on  the  same  newscast  It  was  re- 
ported on  was  the  report  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  our  country  today  overruling  the 
conviction  of  a  known  criminal  because  of 
"improper  procedures."  How  anyone  can 
watch  Lt.  Galley's  conviction  and  not  feel 
that  something  very  wrong  is  happening  In 
this  country? 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  do  all  with- 
in your  power  to  help  this  man  who,  wrong 
as  he  may  have  been,  was  fighting  for  what 
I  believe  in,  and  In  all  probability,  just  the 
way  I  would  have. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Charles  R.  Poole. 


Exhibit  5 

Elkmont,  Ala. 
Senator  Jim  Allen. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  watched  the  verdict 
of  guilty  given  to  Lieut.  Calley  on  T.V.  I 
would  like  for  you  to  know  how  I  as  a  mother 
of  two  boys  ages  fourteen  and  fifteen  feel 
about  this  verdict.  If  this  is  what  happens  to 
our  boys  who  fight  and  give  their  lives  for 
our  country  then  I  don't  want  any  part  of  It. 

Would  you  please  as  a  Senator  use  your 
Influence  to  see  that  this  injustice  Is'  not 
done.  I  don't  know  Lieut.  Calley  except  as 
a  soldier  doing  a  Job  that  some  say  has  to 
be  done.  Although  I  have  never  understood 
why  our  boys  have  to  serve  in  Vietnam,  I 
think  all  people  know  that  in  war  the  Inno- 
cent are  killed  too.  I  have  spoken  to  a  few 
boys  that  have  returned  from  Vietnam.  In 
one  case  one  boys  was  telling  me  his  buddy 
was  killed  because  he  picked  up  a  small  child 
and  was  blown  to  bits.  The  child  had  a  hand 
grenade  under  Its  shirt.  I  believe  Lieut. 
Calley  deserves  your  help. 

Thanking  you  in  advance. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Brock. 


Exhibit  6 

Hunts viLLE.  Ala.. 

March  29.  1971. 
Senator  James  Allen. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  I  am  writing  In  pro- 
test of  the  verdict  against  Lt.  Calley  for  do- 
ing his  duty  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  and  pray  for  our  future  that  you 
can  help  change  this  and  that  it  will  never 
happen  again  to  an  officer  for  doing  what  he 
was  told  to  do  in  a  war  he  had  not  wanted 
to  be  In,  In  the  first  place.  How  can  we  do 
this  to  our  armed  forces?  We  will  kill  any 
feeling  of  allegiance  and  duty  to  our  country 
if  we  keep  this  up. 

What  a  Joke  this  must  be  on  us  from  the 
Viet  Cong  side.  They  must  really  be  laugh- 


ing at  us  for  dying  in  vain.  I  wish  you  could 
help  this  young  man.  This  trial  was  all 
wrong.  It  can  only  stir  up  hatred  for  the 
Army  and  for  doing  a  duty  that  we  are 
forced  to  do.  How  can  we  ever  get  a  voluntary 
army  this  way?  It  Is  an  Impossibility  to  want 
to  serve. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Mace. 


Exhibit  7 

Hcntsville,  Ala., 

March  30, 1971. 
Senator  James  Allen, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  As  a  former  combat  veteran  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  I  am  outraged  at  the 
conviction  of  Lt.  William  L.  Calley.  If  Lt. 
Calley  is  guilty  as  charged  then  I  as  well  as 
the  millions  of  men  that  have  fought  for 
the  American  Flag  are  also  guUty.  I  have 
always  considered  the  people  that  have 
fought  and  are  presently  fighting  for  the 
American  Flag  as  patriots  not  criminals. 

It  is  shameful  that  a  man  such  as  Clay 
the  former  Heavy  Weight  Champion  of  the 
world  refuses  to  come  to  the  defense  of  his 
country,  at  the  time  that  others  are  required 
to,  is  allowed  to  go  free  and  unpunished  when 
a  young  man  that  Is  willing  to  defend  his 
country  Is  convicted  of  murder,  then  Senator 
something  is  certainly  wrong  with  the  sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  high  time  that  we  dis- 
regard world  opinion,  a  world  that  for  some 
unknown  reason  our  government  feels  It 
must  feed  and  police,  and  free  Lt.  Calley.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  United  States  government 
leaders  could  send  any  more  American  serv- 
icemen to  die  in  South  E^t  Asia,  unless  we 
decide  to  win  the  war. 

Senator,  I  urge  you  to  demand  that  the 
President    of    the    United    States,    as    Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  aU  military  services  set 
aside  Lt.  Calley's  outrageous  conviction. 
Very  Truly  Yours, 

Thomas  A.  Sharp. 

Exhibit  8 

March  30, 1971. 
H'^n.  James  "Jim"  Allen, 
Member  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  World  War  II  Marine  Corps  combat 
veteran,  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  do  every- 
thing within  the  authority  and  influence  of 
your  office  to  rectify  the  gross  miscarriage  of 
justice  in  the  case  of  Lt.  William  Calley. 

The  integrity  of  every  combat  veteran  In 
the  history  of  this  nation  has  just  been 
raped. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  E.  Belcher. 

Exhibit  0 
Birmingham,    Ala., 

March   30,   1971. 
President   Richard  Nixon. 
President    of   the    United    States,    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deab  Me.  President:  I  Just  want  to  write 
you  this  letter  to  say  that  I  am  appalled  at 
the  news  last  night  that  one  of  our  boys,  who 
was  sent  to  Viet  Nam  and  asked  to  put  his 
life  of  the  line  there,  In  a  battle  that  goes  by 
few,  if  any  of  the  rules  of  war  as  we  have 
known  them  in  the  past,  would  be  brought 
home  and  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  for 
doing  the  very  thing  he  was  sent  there  to  do. 

I  have  a  brother-in-law  who  Is  a  career  of- 
ficer and  has  recently  completed  his  second 
twelve  months  tour  In  that  far  away  land 
where  the  boys  never  can  tell  from  one  min- 
ute to  the  next  who  are  truly  civUl&ns  and 
who  are  working  with  the  Viet  Cong.  Even 
the  little  children  have  been  known  to  do 
harm  to  our  boys.  If  allowed  to  catch  tbem 
off  guard. 

I  am  not  an  anti-war  nut  and  have  tried 
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to  support  our  country  and  the  efforts  of  our 
leaders,  both  at  home  and  abroad:  but  can 
this  be  •'American  Justice"  to  do  this  hor- 
rendous thing  to  one  of  our  own  who  has 
done  his  duty  while  so  many  were  burning 
their  draft  cards,  running  away  from  the 
country,  demonstrating  and  Just  generally 
acting  like  the  no  accounts  that  they  are? 

I  don't  know  Lt.  Galley,  but  I  hate  to  think 
that  this  could  have  been  one  of  my  own 
family,  and  that  this  is  my  own  country  that 
Is  dealing  out  this  kind  of  "justice"?  And  I 
know  that  this  smacks  of  Injustice  and 
wrong  doing  In  my  book,  even  to  try  these 
men  In  the  first  place,  to  say  nothing  of 
conviction. 

Won't  you  please  do  whatever  possible  to 
give  these  men  a  full  pardon  and  the  apol- 
ogies of  their  countrymen  who  have  seem- 
ingly spit  in  their  faces  for  protecting  our 
freedom? 

An  Interested  Voter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JUANFTA     M.     INGR.^M. 


ExHiBrx    10 

March  30,  1971. 

The  Preshjent, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  will  mark  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  written  an  elected  official, 
bat  I  felt  I  had  to  wTite  regarding  the  un- 
believable verdict  in  the  Lt.  Galley  court- 
martial.  When  I  heard  that  the  Jury  had 
actually  found  this  man  guilty,  my  first 
reaction  was  shocked  unbelief.  Even  though 
war  Is  horrible  and  tragK'.  it  has  always  been 
my  understanding  that  on  the  battlefield  it 
Is  "kill  or  be  killed".  I  realize  this  is  the  law 
of  the  Jungle,  but  then,  isn't  war  the  most 
terrible  Jungle  of  all? 

I  have  always  been  Immensely  proud  that 
I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  ha\e 
always  felt  very  "patriotic".  If  you  wil'..  about 
our  armed  forces.  But.  I  cannot  understand 
a  military  system  that  will  send  men  'c  for- 
eign soil  to  ostensibly  protect  a  people  with 
whoS3  cause  we  are  sympathetic,  and  then 
will  fall  to  stand  behind  our  own  men  when 
they  carry  out  military  orders  handed  down 
to  them  by  a  higher  authority.  These  men 
are  not  m  Vietnam  for  their  health,  bir.  Ije- 
cause  they  have  been  sent  there. 

I  admit  to  being  woefully  ignorant  of  the 
workings  of  a  giant  military  machine,  but  I 
faU  to  see  a  great  difference  betwesn  the 
alleged  My  Lai  "massacre"  and  the  countless 
bombings  by  our  planes  in  Vietnam.  In  all 
these  instances.  Innocent  men.  women  and 
children  are  killed,  as  has  been  'he  case  in 
all  wars  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  his- 
tory. This,  so  we  learn  from  reading  history. 
Is  the  fruit  of  war.  Tragic,  sad.  useless,  we 
say.  but  how  much  sadder  and  more  tragic 
If  our  men  In  the  armed  services  were  forced 
to  defend  our  Ideals  and  beliefs  on  our  native 
soil! 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  tha" 
I  am  behind  you  all  the  way  regarding  vi.  ur 
policies  in  the  Vietnam  situation,  but  if  you 
were  ever  needed  to  intervene  in  the  behalf 
of  a  defender  of  our  country,  the  time  is  now 
As  It  now  stands,  Lt.  Galley  will  never  over- 
come the  effect*  of  having  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  this  court-martial,  caused  by  his 
merely  following  orders. 

I  am  afraid  one  of  the  effects  of  this  ver- 
dict will  be  that  the  very  vocal  anti-war 
segment  of  our  society  will  secure  a  great 
deal  more  support  than  they  have  previously 
enjoyed,  as  if  Lt.  Galley's  court-martial  ver- 
dict stands.  It  win  be  obvious  to  all  that  if 
the  men  In  our  armed  forces.  In  the  course 
of  their  duties,  have  to  kill  suspected  enemy 
sympathizers,  they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  being 
court-martialed. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs.  Melba  Hamberc 


Exhibit  11 

Mentone,  Ala., 

March  30,  1917. 
Senator  Jim  Allen. 
C'.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.«  Senator:  I  am  wTitlng  to  urge  you 
to  use  your  influence  In  the  U.S.  Gongress 
to  make  known  to  the  entire  United  States 
and  to  the  world  that  99  f".-  of  we  Alabamlans 
think  the  Galley  Gourt  Martial  was  a  mis- 
carriage of  Justice 

I  feel  that  the  powers  that  be  are  trying 
to  demoralize  and  undermine  the  morale  of 
our  fighting  men.  Who  knows  what  our  re- 
anions  would  have  been  had  we  been  In  Lt. 
Galley's  place  under  the  same  circumstances? 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  was  raised 
on  the  farm,  iiad  never  seen  a  Japanese  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  but  was  drafted,  taught  to 
hate  and  kin.  And  before  I  even  reached  the 
South  Pacific  and  saw  a  Jap  I  would  have 
gladly  dropped  the  bomb  that  would  have 
sunk    the    whole    Japanese    Islands. 

I  think  we  should  stand  behind  our  troops 
Instead  of  handcuffing  them  and  subjecting 
them  to  such  a  spectacle  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed a-  Ft.  Benn:ng.  This  undoubtedly  win 
go  down  in  history  as  the  most  unpopular 
decision  in  the  annals  of  our  military  courts. 
Respectfully. 

Leland  M  Gox. 

Exhibit  12 

March  29,  1971. 
Hon.  J.\MEs  B  Allen, 
r.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senates  I  have  ju.st  heard  the  -.erdict 
c.  iicerning  Lt.  Galley  and  I  must  say  that  "iir 
nation  Is  in  a  sorry,  rotten  state  when  our 
government  takes  a  youngster,  teaches  him 
violence,  then  convicts  him  of  carrying  out 
what  he  was  taught  to  do. 

I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  in  our  area,  and 
I  hope  that  something  can  be  done  to  rectify 
the  warped  feeling  of  some  of  the  people 
that  are  trying  and  convicting  people  such  as 
Lt.  Galley. 

Sincerely, 

Jeff  Dice 

E.xHiBrr   13 

Birmingham.  Ala., 

March  31,  1971. 
Dear  Sm:  I  would  like  to  take  this  means 
to  let  you  know  how  upset  and  displeased  I 
am  over  the  verdict  in  the  Lt.  Galley  Gourt 
Martial.  I  was  shocked  enough  when  I  first 
learned  that  there  was  a  court  martial  being 
held,  but  I  felt  sure  he  would  be  found 
innocent  of  the  charges  against  him.  But 
now.  to  actually  learn  that  he  has  been  con- 
victed and  actually  faces  a  prison  sentence 
or  maybe  death  Is  more  than  I  can  bear  with- 
out speaking  out. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Lt.  Galley  did  in  fact 
kill  many  people,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
were  actually  Innocent  bystanders.  But  how 
can  anyone,  including  a  court  martial  board, 
determine  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  people 
on  the  battlefield?  How  many  of  our  soldiers 
have  been  killed  by  Innocent  women  and 
children?  How  should  our  soldiers  determine 
who  the  Innocent  persons  are?  Perhaps  they 
should  ask  each  person  if  he  U  Innocent  be- 
fore they  fire  at  him.  Of  course  if  this  meth- 
od Is  used,  I  doubt  if  anyone  but  American 
Soldiers  would  ever  be  killed. 

I  can't  help  but  wonder  why  Lt.  Galley  has 
been  singled  out  to  be  court  martlaled.  Do 
you  think  he  la  the  only  one  in  Viet  Nam 
who  has  killed  a  poesibly  innocent  person? 
I  know  I  don't  and  I  doubt  tbat  you  do. 
How  Is  this  guilty  verdict  going  to  affect  the 
rest  of  our  servicemen  In  Viet  Nam?  How 
many  are  going  to  be  killed  by  "innocent 
women  and  children"  because  they  were 
afraid  to  shoot  first? 


If  we  ever  hope  to  win  this  war,  someone  l> 
going  to  have  to  die,  and  I  lor  one  don't  want 
It  to  be  our  American  Soldiers.  How  can  va 
ask  our  men  to  go  to  another  country  and 
fight  under  the  so  called  rules  that  have  been 
set  up  for  them.  Those  rules  dont  prot«rt 
anyone  but  the  enemy.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting  but  If 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  play  games  then 
It  Is  time  to  bring  our  servicemen  home  be 
fore  more  are  kUled  needlessly. 

We  constantly  hear  about  the  hope  for  a 
volunteer  Army.  Is  this  the  way  we  are  golne 
to  get  it.  I  volunteered  one  time,  but  now  I 
don't  think  I  would  do  it  again.  If  you  re- 
fuse  to  fight  you  can  be  shot,  and  if  you 
fight  and  kill  the  wrong  person  you  are  llkelv 
to  be  court  martlaled.  If  Lt.  Galley  is  ac- 
tually  made  to  serve  time  In  prison,  or  worse 
yet  executed,  then  I  personally  feel  all  hone 
for  a  volunteer  army  Is  gone. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  use  your  position  to 
do  everything  possible  to  help  set  Lt  Callev 
free.  I  sincerely  hope  that  vou  wUl  be  able 
to  help  him  in  some  way.  Wishing  for  peace 
I  am. 

Respectfully  yours. 

R    K    Th'jmas    Jr 

Exhibit  14 

F.^iRHOPE.  Ala., 
March  30,  1971 

RiCH.VRD  M.  NiXO.N, 

President  of  the  Vrited  States  of  America 
White  House, 
Wa.'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  worried  Yester- 
day evening  I  heard  by  radio  of  the  convic- 
tion of  Lt.  Galley,  of  murder  In  Viet  Nam 

I  have  a  son  in  Viet  Nam.  sent  there  bv  our 
government  in  early  January.  This  soii  has 
become  21  since  he  got  there,  and  is  now 
considered  a  man  in  our  country,  but  he  was 
drafted,  trained  to  kill,  and  sent  to  Viet  N.im 
trained  to  use  M.:,rtar  as  a  mine.  There  is  one 
purpose  In  this  training.  :o  kiM  the  enemv. 
This  not  only  is  not  his  own  desire  but  he 
has  undertaken  this  only  because  he  is 
trained  at  home  for  his  whole  lifetime  that 
he  is  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
The  draft  laws  are  necessary,  we.  his  uarents 
really  believe,  both  for  defending  our  coun- 
try and  to  fulfill  our  commitments  to  cur 
allies,  and  those  in  need  of  defense  to  5eci;re 
tiieir  own  freedoms. 

N(.w  my  r?al  worry,  and  concern  is,  .and 
has  been  throughout  the  publicity  and  trial 
'  I"  Lt.  Galley.  .'\:id  this  whole  Mai  La;  ir.c'.d-at 
exposure  i  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  our  son 
when  he  obeys  the  orders  of  superiors,  and 
kills  some  Vietnamese,  who  are  difficult  to 
identify  as  enemy  or  ally'' 

We  have  been  relieved  somewhat  oi  t'nis 
worry,  when  upon  getting  to  Viet  Nam  he 
was  able  to  type,  and  work  in  an  office  iMit 
he  has  to  stand  his  turn  at  guard  duty,  aud 
this  can  apply  to  him  then.  It  is  enough  a 
parent  needs  to  con.stantly  be  before  his  God 
to  pray  for  the  son's  safe  return  from  the  war 
zone,  (and  that  we  are  prepared  to  do  w'll- 
ingly  for  our  country,  as  It  defends  Viet  Nam 
I  South)  from  the  very  real  world  enen.;.  if 
communism  I  but  to  have  to  also  be  con- 
cerned that  he  has  to  weigh  every  act;  n. 
quick  as  It  ha.^  to  be  m  time  of  bafle,  .^.:id 
self-defense,  whether  it  would  stand  up  in 
Court  martial,  and  be  sure  that  isi"  c;.n- 
trary  to  some  soft-hearted  peace-nlk.  "d.:-.e" 
Vmerican's  Idea  of  what  war  is  supposed  *o 
be  like.  We  know  and  realize  war  Is  hell. 
-ind  sent  from  the  pits  of  hell  to  rush  ?■  uls 
to  an  eternal  destiny  by  the  devil  hlmflf. 
Therefore,  we  deplore  the  necessity  of  Chr  s- 
tians  to  partake  In  It.  but  we  know  the  Bi  >le 
teaches  us  to  resist  the  Devil,  and  he 
will  flee  from  you.  and  at  times  we  believe 
the  part  of  resistance  of  the  devil  and  his  evil 
coherts  Is  to  actually  fight  physical  battles 

Have  I  passed  on  my  concern  to  you  for  my 
son  effectively  enough?  I  feel  you  really  al- 
ready feel  this  concern  in  a  real  way.  by  try- 
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ing  to  bring  our  boys  back  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  just  trying  to  put  across  the  mes- 
sage and  plea  to  give  them  a  chance  when 
thev  get  home  before  our  courts,  and  courts- 
ma.nial.  and  that  the  lower  echelon  of  of- 
ficers do  not  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  na- 
tional and  higher  official  decision. 

We  pray  for  you  and  our  other  officials,  and 
are  very  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
countrv.  To  this  end  we  feel  a  strong  re- 
sistance, and  offensive  against  communism  Is 
the  answer.  We  feel  from  the  Information  we 
have.  Lt.  Galley  shows  he  was  also  doing  his 
little  part  In  the  whole  effort  to  win  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  against  Gommunlsm. 

We  are  praying  for  Lt.  Galley,  and  we  do 
hope  the  pressure  of  the  political  Issues  In- 
volved In  this  long  trial  wli:  not  prevent  Jus- 
tice being  done  to  him,  and  others  Involved 
with  him  in  this  case. 

To  make  It  personal,  we  are  praying  for  our 
son  up  within  40  or  50  miles  of  the  DMZ  that 
he  make  right  decisions,  and  especially  that 
he  be  led  of  the  Lord  In  any  decisions  he 
has  to  make  that  they  will  not  unnecessarily 
Involve  him  In  future  tortuous  trials  Lt. 
Galley  and  his  group  have  had  to  undergo, 
and  probably  still  will  In  the  news  media 
and  before  Judge  and  Jurors  that  can  put  the 
rest  of  their  lives  In  Jeopardy  physically  and 
emotionally,  really  worse  than  undergoing 
the  horrors  of  war  Itself. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Eari.  Johnson, 
[Mother    of    Pfc.    David    Paul    Johnson 
Stationed  at  Phy  Bai,  Viet  Nam.) 


Dear  Senator  Allen  :  As  my  representative 
In  the  Senate.  I  am  sending  to  you  a  copy  of 
the  letter  I  have  Just  written  to  our  Presi- 
dent. I  am  concerned,  normally  enough  for 
my  son  In  the  war  zone,  but  to  think  he 
might  have  to  stand  trial  when  he  gets  back 
to  the  U.S.A.  makes  a  real  cloud  hanging 
over  our  heads. 

I  have  been  much  In  favor  of  the  Cam- 
bodian   and    Laotian    offensives    and    I    feel 
these  have  helped  my  son's  and  other  service- 
men's chances  to  get  safely  home. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Earl  Johnson. 


Exhibit  15 

Prattvii,l«,  Ala., 

March  30,  1971. 
Senator  Jim  Allen. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen  :  We  are  very  much  upset 
In  the  way  Lt.  Galley  has  been  treated  In  his 
case  We  would  like  very  much  for  you  to 
do  everything  In  your  power  to  see  he  Is 
set  free,  free  from  all  charges. 

Tou  have  made  a  wonderful  Senator  and 
we  will  be  giving  you  our  assistance  next  time 
you  rim. 

Sincerely, 

Till  Aileen  Deasan. 


ExHisrr  16 
Lieutenant  Galley 

The  verdict  has  shocked  and  rocked  the 
nation  and  there  Is  a  wave  of  sympathy  and 
support  for  Lt.  Galley  throughout  the  country 
and  among  our  armed  forces  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Galley's  conviction  may  discourage  the 
American  GI  and  cause  him  to  believe  his 
government  will  not  back  him  In  combat 
situations. 

Is  a  soldier  to  be  safe  In  carrying  out  orders 
from  superiors  or  must  he  ponder  on  the 
legality  of  the  order  as  he  faces  death  In 
battle? 

Must  a  soldier  face  not  only  the  enemy  but 
look  over  his  shoulder  constantly  to  see  If 
he  may  be  prosecuted  by  his  government 
for  carrying  out  orders? 

These  are  the  big  questions  arising  from 
this  unfortunate  case,  and  satisfactory  an- 
swers were  not  given  in  the  Galley  csise. 

For  this  reason  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
verdict    will    stand     through     the     several 


avenues  of  appeal  that  are  available  to  Lt. 
Galley. 

Exhibit  17 
"Military  Justice":  Galley  Gonvictton 
Damnable,  Unconscionable  Outrage 
In  ancient  days  it  was  customary  by  way 
of  mass  absolution  to  load  a  scapegoat  with 
the  sins  of  the  people  and  drive  him  into 
the  wilderness  to  perlEh.  Yesterday  at  Ft. 
Bennlng,  Ga.,  the  practice  was  relnaugu- 
rated.  By  court-martial  conviction,  a  lot  of 
charged  Iniquities — certainly  not  all  of 
them  his  own — were  put  on  Army  Lt.  Wil- 
liam L.  Galley  Jr.,  and  that  climax  of  an 
outrageous  procedure  In  military  Jurispru- 
dence shocked  no  less  than  the  incident  of 
March.  1968,  on  which  it  was  predicated. 

Let  It  be  understood,  nobody  Is  condon- 
ing brutality  as  such  on  anybody's  part — 
on  or  off  the  battlefield.  But  circumstantial 
fact  no  less  than  law  belongs  in  considera- 
tion of  cases  In  the  extraordinary  setting 
and  category  Involved.  Disregard  the  fact 
that  It  was  Lt.  Galley;  it  could  have  been 
any  American  son. 

Nothing  like  this  in  the  way  of  so-called 
military  Justice  has  occurred  In  U.S.  mili- 
tary history. 

Under  the  Constitution,  which  goes  with 
every  citizen  wherever  the  Flag  goes,  the 
life  of  no  man  can  be  Jeopardized  by  law 
without  trial  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers.  That 
did  not  occur  In  the  case  of  William  L.  Gal- 
ley Jr. 

The  fault  Is  In  the  whole  conflict  be- 
tween the  system  of  war  and  the  ethics  of 
peace  which,  by  inference  In  this  case  are 
supposed  to  prevail  together  at  one  and 
the  same  time  In  one  and  the  same  place. 
The  man.  In  most  Instances  a  very  young 
man.  Is  taken  from  civilian  life,  trained  to 
kill,  sent  to  some  foreign  country,  furnished 
arms  and  means  of  killing,  sent  into  the  field 
with  orders  to  search,  destroy  and  kill:  these 
are  drilled  Into  him,  along  with  the  doctrine 
of  treason  on  refusal  to  obey  orders — and 
then  In  this  monstrous  consequence  of  that, 
he  Is  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  for  do- 
ing exactly  what  he  has  been  taught  to 
do. 

How  do  we  expect  soldiers  to  react? 
War  Is  the  uncivilized,  ruthless,  brutal 
process  of  destroying  the  enemy — physically, 
militarily,  economically — before  he  can  de- 
stroy you.  And  the  Vietnamese  war  is  such  if 
we  ever  had  one.  the  longest  in  ovir  history, 
and  the  passions  of  people  normally  pacific 
In  all  attitudes  have  been  on  edge  for  years. 
That  is  true  on  the  home  front  and  no  less. 
certainly,  on  the  war  front  where  American 
sons  have  been  fighting  and  dying.  To  expect 
Ixiys  under  those  circumstances  to  react  hu- 
manely and  pacifically  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle— where  people  are  concerned,  or  other- 
wise, is  ridiculous  to  the  point  of  complete 
irrationality.  Maybe  It  shouldn't  be  that  way. 
but  that's  the  way  It  Is. 

Many  an  American  soldier  has  lost  his  life 
as  the  result  of  mines,  grenades,  or  other 
Instruments  of  death  planted  in  village  areas 
or  thrown  by  children  below  the  teen  age. 

As  of  now,  and  rightly  so.  nobody  has  sug- 
gested court-martial  of  General  Westmore- 
land. General  Abrams — or  any  other  com- 
manding officers,  past  or  present,  who  have 
been  responsible  for  command  decisions,  or 
however  indirectly  the  conduct  of  fighting 
men. 

That  could  be  next  In  the  process  of  self- 
abnegation — and  mass  Insanity  retribution 
on  or  off  the  battlefield.  If  It  Is  not  to  happen 
the  drift  In  such  a  direction  of  demoraliza- 
tion and  scapegoatlsm  must  be  halted  right 
where  It  is.  It  must  be  halted  In  the  Ft.  Ben- 
nlng case. 

The  thinking  there  occasioned  by  pres- 
surized, appeasement  Ideas,  was  the  product 
of  the  Nuremberg  process. 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  we — and  our  al- 
lies in  World  War  II — hit  Germany  with  sat- 


uration bombing,  destroying  Essen,  Frank- 
furt, and  huiidreds  of  other  cities  large  or 
small,  with  flrebombings  day  and  night,  and 
with  no  regard  for  civilian  populations,  no- 
body held  President  Roosevelt.  General  El- 
senhower, or  General  Spaatz  or  their  counter- 
parts In  command  responsible — and  nobody 
was  court-martialed 

Harry  S  Truman  gave  the  order  for  drop- 
ping the  atom  bomb  on  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki— the  deaths  there  Inflicted  almost  to- 
tally civilian  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Neither  President  Truman,  Gen,  Cur- 
tis LeMay,  nor  the  crews  of  the  two  planes 
were  held  responsible  for  what  turned  out  to 
be  wholesale  death  and  almost  total  destruc- 
tion. 

If  we're  going  to  train  our  military  people 
to  kill,  and  send  them  into  mortal  combat, 
concepts  of  Justice  to  them  must  be  si  aped 
Just  as  intelligently  as  the  basic  premise  of 
Justice  prevailing,  under  the  same  Constitu- 
tion, in  courts  of  civil  law.  'VVho.  in  this  in- 
stance, can  \>e  sure  no  perjury  is  being  com- 
mitted by  other  witnesses  to  s^ave  their  oun 
hides? 

If  civilized  standards  are  to  prevail,  ii  is 
time  to  revise  our  whole  system  of  military 
Justice,  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  present  sys- 
tem is  continued,  with  the  demonstrated  pos- 
sibilities of  monstrous  and  unconscionable 
outrage,  we'd  better  move  to  bring  these  bovb 
back  home  instantly  and  forget  about  the  war 
in  Indochina, 

It  is  unfair  to  these  thousands  of  American 
men  still  over  there— and  to  their  parents 
It  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  Army,  to  the  whole 
system  of  military  Justice,  and  to  this  court 
which  perpetrated  this  outrageous  farce  in 
the  name  of  Justice. 

Regardless  of  the  source  of  appeal,  or  the 
route  it  takes,  tne  President  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  order  all  proposed  courts 
martial  on  similar  charges  to  be  dropped  im- 
mediately, and  should  give  Lt,  Calley  a  pres- 
idential pardon. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ALLEN)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Candidates  Selected  for  NROTG  College 
Scholarship  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel submitting  a  list  of  principal  and  al- 
ternate candidates  selected  lor  the  1971 
NROTC  College  Scholarship  program  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  With  Respect  to  Pilot 
Rating    Requirements    for    the    Armed 

Services 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  submitting  proposed  legislation 
with  respect  to  pilot  rating  requirements 
for  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, 
Report  or  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  1970 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970  (with  accompany- 
ing repKsrt) :  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Regarding  Load  Lines 
ON  U.S.  Vessels 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
quire load  lines  on  U.S.  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  voyages  and  foreign  vessels  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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Aviation  Cost  Allocation  SrrrDY  Interim 
Report 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  prog- 
ress report  entitled  "Aviation  Cost  Alloca- 
tion Study  Interim  Report"  (with  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Jointly. 

Reports  bt  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  fi- 
nancial statements  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (with  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  *of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  remove  more  low-cost  low-us- 
age Items  from  Inventories  (with  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  postage  due  and  handling 
costs  for  processing  mall  with  insufflclent 
postage  not  being  recovered  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  (with  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Continuation  or  Concession  Contract  at 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  concession  contract  au- 
thorizing the  continuation  of  the  operation 
of  a  motion  picture,  lecture,  and  photo- 
graphic studio  for  the  public  on  the  South 
Rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Ariz. 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Extraordinart  Contractual  Ac- 
tions To  Paciijtatb  the  National  Dktensr 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  calendar 
year  1970  report  on  extraordinary  contractual 
actions  to  facilitate  the  national  defense 
(  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Coicmissidn 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Commission  during 
the  calendar  year  1970.  Including  an  account- 
ing of  funds  received  and  expended  (with 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  the  Ottice  of  Education 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Office  of  Education  (with 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  Study  ot  National  Health  Insurance 
Proposals 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  study  of  national  health 
Insurance  proposals  (with  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  South  Carolina:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 


Calendar  No.  S.  283 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  (Congress  to  Take  Steps 
Necessary  to  Restore  Order  to  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  Textiles  and  Commending 
the  President  for  Rejecting  the  Unsatis- 
factory Japanese  Unilateral  Textile  Export 
Restraint  Offer 

Whereas,  the  importation  of  texiae^  and 
apparel  from  foreign  natlor^  has  seriously 
undermined  the  entire  economic  structure  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  South  Carolinians 
have  lost  their  Jobs  or  are  on  short  t:me  that 
caiisee  them  to  earn  below  average  wages; 
and 

Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, CJounty  Governments  and  MuiUc- 
Ipal  Governments  of  South  Carolina  are  down 
by  millions  of  dollars  causing  mandatory  cut- 
backs In  all  agencies  of  State  Government 
thereby  affecting  every  citizen  of  this  State; 
and 

Whereas,  the  foreign  competitors  who  flood 
our  market  and  force  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens completely  out  of  work  or  onto  short 
time  manufacture  and  market  their  textiles 
and  apparel  under  conditions  that  are  illegal 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  In  the 
United  States;   and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Japan  has  of- 
fered a  most  unsatisfactory  proposal  to  re- 
strain, unilaterally.  Its  textile-apparel  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  proposal  has  been 
rejected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
by  many  members  of  the  Congress,  Including 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  South 
Carolina,  by  the  American  TextUe  Manufac- 
turers Institute,  by  the  South  Carolina  Tex- 
tUe Manufacturers  Association,  by  numerous 
newspaper  editorials  and  by  many  others; 
and 

Whereas,  the  textile  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign  Im- 
ports while  many  of  the  major  exporters  to 
this  country  tightly  protect  their  own  mar- 
kets against  our  textile  exports;   and 

Whereas,  our  government  has  imposed 
upon  the  American  industry  numerous  reg- 
ulations and  cost  factors  that  are  not  re- 
quired of  our   foreign  competitors;    and 

Whereas,  the  recent  Japanese  offer  is  based 
upon  imports  at  the  highest  level  in  history; 
and 

Whereas,  the  percentage  growth  rate  un- 
der the  Japanese  proposal  would  be  nearly 
double  the  percentage  growth  rate  of  the 
American  textile  indiistry  since  World  War 
n;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  undercut  the  long-term 
arrangement  on  cotton  textiles  that  has  been 
in  effect  for  ten  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  plan  destroys  the 
vitally  Important  concept  of  categories  and 
government  to  government  agreements;  and 
Whereas,  the  textile  Industry  of  South  Car- 
olina and  the  entire  nation  has  invested 
billions  of  dollars  in  recent  years  in  new 
plants  and  equipment,  making  it  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  textile  Industry 
pays  its  employees  approximately  two  dollars 
an  hour  more  than  the  Industry  of  Japan, 
and  the  gap  being  even  wider  between  this 
country  and  some  other  Asian  Nations;  and 
Whereas,  the  Legislature  and  the  p>eople 
of  South  Carolina  are  not  willing  to  see  these 
terribly  unfair  conditions  continue  to  weak- 
en their  moet  important  industry  which  to- 
gether with  Its  supply  and  related  industries 
over  the  years  have  been  good,  responsible 
coiporate  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  these  unfair  conditions  largely 
have  been  created  by  a  combination  of  pol- 
icies of  our  Federal  Government.  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 


That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina respectfully  memorializes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  do  all  in  their  power  through 
legislative  and  administrative  action,  to  see 
that  order  Is  restored  to  the  chaotic  inter- 
national textile-apparel  trade  situation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  expresses  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  its  apprecia- 
tion for  his  forthright  statement  in  which 
he  rejected  the  recent  Japanese  proposal  and 
gave  his  strong  support  to  textile  quota  legis- 
lation (H.R.  20)  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress; and  also  expresses  to  the  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation 
and  to  other  members  of  the  Congress,  who 
continue  to  work  for  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, deep  appreciation  for  their  dedication 
to  this  vital  effort. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  State* 
Senator  and  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States. 
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REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURJ^MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  Senate  of 
March  30.  1971,  the  following  report  of 
a  committee  was  received  on  March  31, 
1971: 

By  Mr.  MONDALE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment : 

S.  581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  allow  for 
greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and 
disbursements  from  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  au- 
thorized to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  In- 
crease the  Bank's  lending  authority  and  its 
authority  to  issue,  against  fractional  reserves 
and  against  full  reserves,  insurance  and 
guarantees,  to  authorize  the  bank  to  issue 
for  purchase  by  any  purchaser  its  obligations 
maturing  subsequent  to  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes    (Rept.  No.  92-51). 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMriTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  484.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  w^llder- 
ness  the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests,  in 
Montana,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-52). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

MaJ.  Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis.  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserve,  to  be  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Mllnor  Roberts.  Jr..  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve). 


I 

I 


MaJ.  Qen.  Paul  Alfred  Feyerelaen.  475-09- 
8673,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  George  Ciccolella,  124- 
12-0800,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  In  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Xrmed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  35  general  and  flag  of- 
ficers in  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  ask  that  genTrsa!  tTs-'k^y)!^ 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

In  addition,  I  report  favorably  1,102 
appointments  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in 

the  grade  of  captain  and  below.  Since        

these  names  have  already  been  printed     Army' of  the  United  states  (brigadier  general 
in  the  Congrkssional  Record,  in  order  to     Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 
nve  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex-        Lt.  Gen.  Hal  Bruce  Jennings,  Jr.,  302-07- 
r^itive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con-     *697.  Army  of  the  united  states  (brigadier 
St  that  they  be  ordered  to  Ue  on  the     general.  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 
secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of  judge  advocate  general's  corps 


MaJ.  Gen.  James  Francis  Holllngsworth, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U£.  Army) . 

To  be  major  general,  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  Dew  Orr,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on    the    Executive    Calendar,    are    as 

follows )  : 

In  the  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis  for  appointment 
u  Cbief  of  Air  Force  Reserve. 
In  the  Army 

Gen.  George  Robinson  Mather,  when  re- 
tired, to  general;  and 


Brig.  Gen.  George  Shipley  Prugh.  Jr..  559- 
22-8819.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army) , 
for  appointment  as  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army,  as  major  general,  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  In  the  RegulM 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as  major 
general.  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3037,  3442,  and  3447. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Edward  Parker,  069-05- 
3712,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army) , 


rea.  to  general,  a"u  for  appointment  as  the  Assistant  Judge  Ad- 

Brig.  Gen.  James  .Mllnor  Roberta    Jr.,  for      ^        PPQ^^^al.  as  malor  general.  Judle  Ad- 


ippolntment   as   Chief,   Army   Reserve,    and 
for  appointment  as  major  general. 

For  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  grades  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3284  and  3307 : 

To  be  major  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  Wilson  Penney,  369-12- 
3826,  Army  of  the  United  States   (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Roderick  Wetherlll.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general 
0S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  David  Stuart  Parker,  561-54- 
7425,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  Leroy  Shoemaker, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  TJB.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lloyd  Brlnkley  Ramsey,  400-54- 
8204,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Philip  Seneff.  Jr.,  037-26- 
0693,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Harleston  deSaussure, 
Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Hugh  Franklin  Foster.  Jr..  081- 
32-8407.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Qen.  Andrew  Peach  Rollins,  Jr.,  452- 
16-6121,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  VB.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Robertson  Desobry. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Lafayette  Mabry,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Herron  Nichols  Maples,  439- 
03-2098.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Leo  Henry  Schwelter,  514-40- 
5013.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Bautz,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
UB.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Marlon  Seignious  U. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Logan  Irby,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.8.  Army). 

MrJ.  Gen.  Franklin  Milton  Davis,  Jr.,  006- 
10-7683,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 


vocate  General,  as  major  general.  Judge 
vocate  General's  Corps,  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  major  general. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3037.  3442,  and  3447. 

In  the  Navt 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of    rear    admiral    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Line 
John  H.  Pedersen  Graham  Tahler 

Richard  Freundlich       George  V.  Fllflet 
Edwin  M.  Wilson,  Jr.     Eddie  H.  Bell 

Medical  Corps 

Ben  Elseman 

Supply  Corps 

Jack  F.  Pearse  Robert  H.  Splro,  Jr. 

Dental  Corps 

George  J.  Coleman 

(For  nominations  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  Secretary's  desk,  see  end  of  Senate 
proceedings  of  March  10, 1971.) 


BILLS 


AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  Uie  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  1429.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  additional  duty 
on  the  Importation  of  articles  of  any  foreign 
country  if  such  country  nationalizes  or  oth- 
erwise seizes  property  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ribi- 
corr.    Mr.   Scott,   B4r.   Griitin.   Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Jordan 
of   Idaho,   Mr.   Mathlas,   Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.    Mdndt,    Mr.    Roth,    and    Mr. 
Saxbe)  : 
S.  1430.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the   executive   branch  by  reorganizing  and 
consolidating  those  functions  in  a  new  De- 
partment of  Community  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF.   Mr.   Scott,   Mr.   Oriftin,   Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.   Gurnet,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Mundt,    Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Saxbe)  : 
S.  1431.    A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the   executive    branch   by   reorganizing   and 
consolidating  those  functions  in  a  new  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ribi- 
corF,   Mr.   Scott,   Mr.    Griffin,   Mr. 
Javitb,  Mr.  Bennxttt,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Gurnet,    Mr.    Mathlas,    Mr.    Moss, 
Mr.    Mundt.    Mr.    Roth,    and    Mr. 
Saxbe) : 
S.  1432.  A  bUl  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
organizing and  consolidating  certain  related 
functions  of  the  Government  in  a  new  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,   Mr.   Scott,   Mi.   Qriffin,   Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mathlas,  Mr.  Moss,  ISi. 
Mundt,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Saxbe)  : 
S.   1433.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the   executive   branch   by   reorganizing   and 
consolidating  those  functions  In  a  new  De- 
partment of  Economic  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.    1434.    A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Harold 
Jacobson.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  1435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  ban  sports  from  closed- 
circuit  television.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  1436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Al- 
fredo R.  Sollva.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CANNON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Maonuson.    Mr.    Pearson,    and    Mr. 
Spong) : 
S.  1437.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway   Development   and   Revenue   Acts   of 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress 
as  to  priorities  for  airway  modernization  and 
airport  development,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred   Jointly    to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance and  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia, 
Mr.   Church,   Mr.   Cook,   Mr.   Dole, 
Mr.    Dominick,    Mr.    Eaolxton,    Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Han- 
sen,  Mr.   INOUTE,  Mr.  Hruska,   Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan Of  Idaho,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre,  Mr.  Maonuson,  Mr.  Mathus, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Muxkr,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.   MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pearson, 
Mr.   Percy.   Mr.   Proutt,   Mr.   Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Talmadoe,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tunney.  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE.  and  Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  1438.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional    rights    and    to    prevent    un- 
warranted   governmental    invasion    of   their 
privacy.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  GURNEY : 
S.    1439.    A    bin    to   establish    a   Judiciary 
Assistance    Administration    within    the    De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  in  order  to  encourage 
reform,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  1440.   A   bill  to  establish   a  Federal  Ju- 
diciary Council.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  1441.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Flat  Tops 
Wilderness.  Routt  and  White  River  National 
Forests.  In  the  State  of  Colorado.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.   Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.   Hartke. 
Mr.    McGovERN.    Mr.    Metcalf.    Mr. 
PA3TORE,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954  to  provide  that    the  first 
83.000  received  as  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1443.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  sur- 
vivorship reduction  during  periods  of  non- 
marriage  of  retired  employees  and  Members, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1444.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  contribution 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs  of 
employees'  health  benefits  Insurance:  and 
3.  1445.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In  cer- 
tain annuities  payable  under  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
TcNNET,     Mr.     MrsKiE.     and     Mr. 
Nelson) : 
S.  1446.  A  bill  to  create  marine  sanctuaries 
from  leasing  pursuant   to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  In  areas  off  the  coast 
of  California  adjacent  to  State  owned  sub- 
merged lands  in  which  such  State  has  sus- 
pended   leasing    for    mineral    purposes.    Re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TtTNNBT )  : 
S.  1447.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanctuary 
from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  In  an  area  off  the 
coast  of  California  adjacent  to  State  owned 
submerged  lands  in  which  such  State  has 
suspended  leasing  for  mineral  purposes; 

S.  1448  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanctuary 
from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  In  an  area  oft  the 
coast  of  California  adjacent  to  State  owned 
submerged  lands  In  which  such  State  has 
suspended  leasing  for  mineral  purposes: 

S.  1449  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanctuary 
from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  In  an  area  off  the 
co.ist  of  California  adjacent  to  State  owned 
submerged  lands  in  which  such  State  has 
suspended  leasing  for  mineral  purposes: 

S.  1450.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanctuarv 
from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Contl- 
:iental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  an  area  off  the 
coast  of  California  adjacent  to  State  owned 
submerged  lands  in  which  such  State  has 
suspended  leasing  for  mineral  purposes; 

S  1451.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanctu- 
ary from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  In  an  area  off  the 
c^ast  of  California  adjacent  to  State  owned 
submerged  lands  in  which  such  State  has 
suspended  leasing  for  mineral  purposes;  and 
S.  1452.  A  bin  to  crMte  a  marine  sanctuary 
from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  in  an  area  off  the 
coast  of  California  adjacent  to  State  owned 
submerged  lands  in  which  such  State  has 
suspended  leasing  for  mineral  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .\ffalrs. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1453.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  relating 
to  educational  opportuntiy  grants,  in  order 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
such  grants  in  certain  cases  and  to  authorize 
such  grants  for  students  attending  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  on  a  less  than  full- 
time  but  at  least  half-time  basis.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr  MOSS 
S.  1454  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Trade  Commls.-ion  to  es- 
tablish acceptable  levels  of  tar  and  nicr.rme 
c:)iitetit  of  cigarettes.  Referred  --o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr   CRANSTON 
S.    1455.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mateo 
Rojas  Ayala  and  his  wife,  Dominga  Mayorga 
Ayala.    Referred    to    the.  Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bellmon  I  : 
.S.   1456.  A  bill  to  provide  f  r  the  disposi- 
tiop.  of  judgment  funds  of  *he  Oiage  Tribe 
of    Indians    in    Oklahoma.    Referred    to    tiie 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular   .Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,   Mr.    ALLorx.   Mr.    Bayh,   Mr 
Bt^LMON.  Mr    BiBLF.  Mr    Br(3c'C.  Mr 
Brooke    Mr    Dole    Mr    G.RirriN.  Mr 
Gfi'.NEY,   Mr    U.\.HRis.   Mr    Hart.   Mr 
HtMPHREY.       Mr.       McGovERN        Mr 
McIntyhe,  Mr.  Metc.u  F,  i'r   Mri.iiiR. 
Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr  Mos3   Mr   Pearso:;. 
Mr     Pell     Mr     Pkox.mitie,   Mr.    Ran- 
dolph. Mr    Scorx,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Thi  RMOND.  and  Mr   YofNC  : 
S.   1457.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Clayton  Act 
h  ■  addinc  a   new  section   to    prohibit   sales 
below    cost    for    the    purpose    of    destroying 
competition    or    eliminating    a    competitor. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judtciarv. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE : 
■S.    1458.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  In»^erior  to  study  the  most  feasible  and 
desirable  means  of  protecting  certain  portions 
of   the    tidelands.   Outer  Continental   Shelf, 
seaward    areas.    Great    Lakes    of    the    United 
States,  and   the  adjoining  shorelines   there- 
of as  marine  preseves.  and  for  other  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

S.  1459  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  further  pollution  by  oil 
discharges  from  Federal  lands  off  the  State 
of  California.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  i  for  himself,  Mr.  Pell, 

Mr   RiBicoFF.  Mrs.  S.mith,  Mr   THrR- 

Mo.vD.  and  Mr.  Hollings)  : 

S    1460    .\  bill  to  make  available  to  certain 

organized  tribes,  bands  or  groups  of  Indians 

residing   on   Indian  reservations  established 

under    State    law   certain    benefits,    care,    or 

assistance    for    which    federally    reconglaed 

Indian  tribes  qualify  as  recipients.  Referred 

to   the   Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr  McGOVERN  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  1461  A  bin  to  require  the  furnishing  of 
documentation  of  claims  concerning  safety, 
performance,  efficacy,  characteristics  and 
comparative  price  of  advertised  products  and 
services  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bttrdick)  : 
S.  1462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of 
Sioux  Indians  of  their  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  in  favor  of 
the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  ntmibered  142 
and  359,  and  for  other  purp>oses.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.   1463.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  setting 
aside   of  certain   lands  for  the  prirpoae  of 


making  avaUable  additional  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1464.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Pigueredo,  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and 

S.  1465.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in  an- 
nuities paid  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  matching  wage  and  salary  in- 
creases paid  to  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
FoNC) : 
S.  1466.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  grant  certain  rights-of-way 
for  road  improvement  and  location  of  pub- 
lic utility  lines  over  a  portion  of  Fort  De- 
Russy,  Hawaii.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  John 
H    Beaumont,   U.S    Air   Force   Reserve.  Re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
3.  1468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 
members    of    the    National   Labor   Relations 
Board.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1469.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  137,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  control  over,  the  use  of 
Government  production  equipment  by  pr:- 
vate  contractors  under  contracts  entered 
into  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
c?rta!n  .it  her  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  .\rmed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.   1470.   A  bin   to   amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  incentive  plan  for 
participation  In  the  Ready  Reserve;  and 

S.  1471.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  the  dependents  of  persons  who 
perform  the  service  required  under  such 
chapter  and  die  before  being  granted  re- 
tired pay.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
.■\rmed  Services. 

By  Mr,  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart) : 
S.    1472.   A   bin   to   extend   Letters  Patent 
No.   2,322,210,   and   for  other   purposes.  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   PROUTT: 
S,  1473,  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per  cen- 
tum  increase  in  annuities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Allott)    by  request: 
S.    1474.   A   bill    to   amend    the  Land   and 
Water   Conservation   Fund    Act   of    1965,   as 
amended,   and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the   Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.  1475,  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  tes- 
toration.  reconstruction,  and  exhibition  of 
the  gunboat  Cairo,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FANNIN     (for    himself.    Mr, 
E^BViN,   Mr.   Hansen,  Mr.   Talmado, 
and  Mr.  Thithmond)  : 
S    1476.  A  bUl  to  revise  section  801  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1916  to  Increase  the  penalty 
for    violation   thereof,   and    for   other   pur- 
poses.  Referred    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1477.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Kettle  River, 
m  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  a  component 
of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  HART  (for  Mr.  M.^cwtjsok)   (by 
request)  : 
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8, 1478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazard- 
00  substances  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
jyier  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BtTRDICK)  : 

8. 1479-  A  bill  to  amend  section  375  of 
ttUe  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  an- 
nuities of  widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices; 

UKl 

8  1480.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  relating  to  annuiUes  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices.  Referred  to  the 
Canimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AnMN) : 
SJ  Res.  77.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
nj  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  term  of  ofBce 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
8.J.  Res.  78.  A  Joint  resolution  to  terminate 
ill  foreign  economic  assistance  furnished  by 
the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country 
which  does  not  take  appropriate  steps  to 
eliminate  the  production,  processing  and 
export  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S  J.  Res.  79.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoGGs,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gtjr- 
ney,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr,  Hart,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  HtJMPKBEY,  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr, 
McGovern,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKEB,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Stevenson,    Mr.    Tower,    and    Mr. 

TUNNEY)  : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  80.  A  Joint  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  support  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  convene  In 
1971  an  International  Conference  on  Ocean 
Dumping.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  81.  A  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  of  April  1971  as  "National 
Arbor  Day".  Referred  to  tjhe  Committee  an 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
Bn.T.q  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
8.  1429.  A  bUl  to  Impose  an  additional 
duty  on  the  importation  of  articles  of 
any  foreign  country  if  such  country  na- 
tionalizes or  otherwise  seizes  property 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AN    ADDITIONAL    DUTY    MAKZS    GOOD    BENSX 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  impose  an  additional 
duty  on  the  import  of  articles  from  for- 
eign countries  which  expropriate  prop- 
erty owned  by  U.S.  citizens  and  to  provide 
a  means  whereby  these  citizens  may  re- 
ceive compensation  for  such  expropriated 
properties. 

In  submitting  this  legislation,  I  urge 
its  prompt  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  a  number  of 
American  firms  and  individuals  with 
substantial  investments  abroad,  espe- 
cially in  Latin  American  countries,  have 
had  their  properties  nationalized  or  oth- 


erwise expropriated  by  foreign  govern- 
ments with  little  or  no  real  comjpensa- 
tion.  Each  day  we  read  dispatches  and 
news  articles  relating  new  and  more 
severe  schemes,  under  one  guise  or  an- 
other, to  take  over  additional  properties 
belonging  to  American  citizens  and  cor- 
porations. Contracts  and  agreements 
are  being  unilaterally  abrogated;  prop- 
erty is  being  seized,  assets  are  being  im- 
pounded and  American  firms  and  citi- 
zens have  little  or  no  recourse. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  to  foreign  aid 
legislation,  the  so-called  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  which  authorizes  the  U.S. 
Government  to  cut  off  all  aid  and  grants 
to  foreign  governments  which  expropri- 
ate American  property  without  just 
compensation.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  rarely  used.  Despite  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  effective  when  properly 
utilized,  our  State  Department  has  time 
after  time  sat  idly  by  and  watched 
American  property  go  down  the  drain, 
refusing  to  invoke  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  Traditionally,  our  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  U.S.  corporations 
and  individuals  to  invest  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  to  aid  in  their  development. 
Yet,  when  those  investments  have  been 
threatened,  these  Americans  find  that 
the  backing  of  their  own  Government 
silently  slips  away. 

I  believe  this  bill  provides  important 
protection  for  American  firms  and,  at 
the  same  time,  embodies  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable means  for  compensating  citi- 
zens whose  property  is  seized.  This  bill 
is  similar  to  one  introduced  in  the  House 
(H.R.  38)  by  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Kentucky,  Representative  John 
Watts.  I  have  added  the  provision  which 
would  provide  for  compensation  to  the 
aggrieved  parties. 

The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  require  a 
doubling  of  the  duty  on  products  of  for- 
eign countries  which  have  expropriated 
American-owned  property   when  those 
products  are  imported  into  the  United 
States.  This  would,  of  course,  encompass 
any  products,  grown,  mined,  or  manufac- 
tured, such  as  bananas,  sugar,  fish  prod- 
ucts, minerals — and  so  forth,  copper,  zinc, 
lead,  silver  or  gold — coffee,  cocoa,  and  so 
forth.  Furthermore,  the  monies  raised 
imder  ttiis  bill  would  be  used  to  compen- 
sate on  a  proportionate  bsisis  all  Ameri- 
cans whose  property  has  been  expropri- 
ated. This  will  insure  that  everyone  will 
be  paid  at  a  fair  percentage  of  his  loss. 
If  and  when  all  involved  are  fully  paid, 
the   monies   derived    from    the   double 
duties  shall  revert  to  the  general  funds. 
I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  we  must  act  to  protect  the 
interest  of  United  States  and  its  citizens 
and  that  this  is  an  imminently  fair  and 
equitable  method  of  doing  so.  It  is  as 
simple  as  this.  Those  countries  which 
treat  our  citizens  properly  will  have  no 
fears.    Those    governments    which    put 
themselves   above    the    law    and   valid 
agreements,  should  and  would  pay  the 
penalty. 


DOMINICK,     Mr.     GURNBY,     Mr. 

Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Maxhias, 
Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Mundt,    Mr. 
Roth  and  Mr.  Saxbe)  : 
S.  1430.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive   management    of    certain    related 
functions  of  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
organizing and  consolidating  those  func- 
tions in  a  new  Department  of  Community 
Development,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment operations. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,    Mr.    Gurnet,    Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.    Mathias.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
Mundt.    Mr.    Roth,    and    Mr. 
Saxbe) : 
S.  1431.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive management  of  certain  related  func- 
tions  of   the  executive   branch   by  re- 
organizing and  consolidating  those  func- 
tions in  a  new  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  (3overnment 
Operations, 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Griffin,  Mr,  Javits,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  DoM- 
iNiCK.  Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Jordan 
of    Idaho,    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Mtjndt,  Mr.  Roth,  and 
Mr.  Saxbe)  : 
S.  1432.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  the  executive  branch  by 
reorganizing  and  consolidating  certain 
related  functions  of  the  Government  in 
a  new  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Grit- 
fin,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr,  Domtnick,  Mr. 
GuRNEY,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr,   Mundt,  Mr.   Roth, 
and  Mr.  Saxbe)  : 
S.  1433.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive management  of  certain  related  func- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  by  reorga- 
nizing and  consolidating  those  functions 
in  a  new  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presidait,  before  pro- 
ceeding, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Robert  Vastine,  minority  counsel  for 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, be  permitted  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  Introducing  today  specific 
legislative  proposals  to  Implement  the 
President's  plans  to  restructure  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
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Reorganization  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  (Mr.  RiBicorF),  is 
Joining  me  sls  principal  cosponsor  of 
these  four  landmark  bills.  We  welcome 
the  decision  of  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN) ,  to  hold  comprehensive  hearings  on 
these  bills  by  the  full  committee. 

I  particularly  wish  to  mention  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs),  who  Is  ranking  member  of  both 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  the  Executive  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  Senator  Javits  has 
made  the  field  of  human  betterment  and 
reeourcea  his  life  work.  His  expertise  and 
onderstanding  in  this  field  will  be  espe- 
cially veduable  when  we  consider  the  bill 
creating  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources. I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  take  a  leadership  role  In 
this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  note  also  the  cosponsorship 
of  these  four  bills  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  a  member  of  the  lead- 
ership as  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Conference  and  author  of  a  biU 
on  natural  resources,  and  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Anderson),  the 
able  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  ;^>ace  Sciences.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  second 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  is  co- 
sponsormg  the  bill  for  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Their  cosponsorship 
helps  insure  that  this  vital  legislation 
will  be  regarded  as  bipartisan  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  I  also  wish  to  note  the 
cosponsorship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  the 
minority  leader;  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gairrni),  the  assistant 
minority  leader;  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  a  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance;  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoHiNicK),  a  senior  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  our  esteemed  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe);  and 
every  Republican  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  including 
Senators  Mundt,  Ourntt,  Mathias, 
Roth,  and  Bkock,  whose  cosponsorship 
indicates  that  this  very  high  priority  leg- 
islation of  the  President  should  be  as- 
sured of  receiving  expeditious  and 
thoughtful  handling  by  the  Senate. 

The  need  for  reorganizing  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  received  extensive  bi- 
partisan recognition  through  the  years. 
A  succession  of  Presidential  advisory 
commissions  on  Government  organiza- 
tion, serving  at  the  request  of  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and 
Jolinson,  has  reconmiended  governmen- 
tal reform.  President  Nixon  Is  to  be  par- 
ticularly commended  for  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  council  on  gov- 
ernmental orgsmization — the  Ash  Coun- 
cil— in  formulating  and  submitting  to 
Congress  these  bold  piroposals. 

To  many  these  sweeping  plans  for  al- 
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tering  the  structure  of  Government  may 
seem  unnecessary.  We  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  working  with  departments 
and  agencies  that  have  seemed  almost 
permanent  fixtures  of  American  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  come  almost  auto- 
matically to  conceive  and  legislate  new 
programs,  both  great  and  small,  within 
the  framework  of  the  existing  depart- 
ments. We  frequently  add  new  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Rarely  do  we  elimi- 
nate any.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  per- 
haps been  too  slow  to  see  that  the  re- 
sulting structures  hinder  the  fulfillment 
of  the  very  programs  created  to  solve  the 
pressing  problems  of  our  society. 

This  is  why  we  need  to  rethink  our 
present  governmental  structure.  Our  ob- 
jective is  simple:  We  want  to  make  Gov- 
ernment work  for  people.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  Government  services  are 
actually  delivered,  that  taxpayers'  dollars 
are  spent  well  and  most  efficiently,  that 
Government  works  as  swiftly  as  possible 
to  help  people  by  solving  their  problems. 
Behind  the  dry  prose  in  which  these  re- 
organization bUls  are  couched  is  an  over- 
whelmingly Important,  vital  purpose:  To 
show  the  American  people  that  their  Gov- 
ernment can  work  effectively  to  solve  the 
urgent  problems  that  we  see  everywhere 
around  us.  If  we  can  achieve  this  pur- 
pose we  can  answer  positively  the  great 
question  in  the  minds  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans about  the  ability  of  their  Govern- 
ment to  serve  them. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  we  will  be  ex- 
ploring these  proposals  and  alternatives. 
While  I  fully  accept  the  theory  and  the 
need  for  a  reorganization  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  these  bUls,  I  want  to  stress 
that  I  do  not  consider  them  to  be  in  any 
sense  final.  They  contain  controversial 
changes.  In  hearings  on  the  bill  we  un- 
doubtedly will  modify,  refine,  and  at- 
tempt to  improve  these  measures. 

These  bills  would  create  new  Depart- 
ments of  Community  Development, 
Natural  Resources,  Human  Resources, 
and  Economic  Affairs  out  of  seven  exist- 
ing Departments  and  five  agencies.  The 
theory  for  the  creation  of  these  four  new 
departments  stems  from  the  manage- 
ment concept  that  like  fimctions  should 
be  grouped  in  functionally  related  or- 
ganizations : 

The  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment would  gather  together  the 
broad  range  of  programs  to  improve  the 
physical,  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment of  our  communities. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
would  Improve  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  our  natural  resources  by 
grouping  together  Government  pro- 
grams that  are  now  widely  dispersed. 

The  Department  of  Human  Resources 
would  group  together  programs  for  the 
development  and  well-being  of  people. 

The  Department  of  Economic  Affairs 
would  combine  Government  programs 
for  small  and  minority  business,  major 
programs  for  farm  commodities.  Inter- 
city transportation,  and  economic  re- 
porting. 

Implementation  of  a  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed in  these  bills  will  bring  several 
benefits. 

One  of  the  most  significant  is  that 
Government  programs   will   be   imple- 


mented at  levels  closer  to  the  people 
Under  these  bills,  regional  centers  will  be 
established  in  10  major  cities  across  the 
country  for  each  of  the  four  new  depart- 
ments. A  regional  director,  responsible 
to  each  new  Secretary  in  Washington 
will  represent  each  department  and  ex- 
pedite action  on  local  problems.  This  will 
make  it  easier  for  people  with  problems 
to  get  Government  help  in  solving  them 

Another  benefit  is  that  decisions  can 
be  made  more  immediately  at  lower  lev- 
els. Today  too  many  issues  reach  the 
Chief  Executive's  desk  for  decision.  By 
creating  more  rational  decisionmaking 
structures,  interagency  disputes  which 
now  escalate  to  the  White  House  for  ar- 
bitration will  be  settled  more  quickly. 

Less  costly  Government  will  be  another 
benefit  of  this  legislation.  The  reorgani- 
zation of  Government  activities  pro- 
posed in  these  bills  will  not  automatically 
mean  a  reduction  in  Government  pro- 
grams, budgets,  or  personnel.  In  the 
transfers  to  the  new  departments,  most 
of  the  present  programs  are  expected  to 
remain  intact.  However,  merging  related 
programs  will  enable  them  to  operate 
more  efficiently.  As  Roy  Ash,  chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Executive 
Organization,  has  noted,  more  logical 
consolidation  of  existing  programs  may 
eventually  lead  to  a  cost  saving  of  at 
least  $5  billion  annually. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  some 
of  the  potential  benefits  of  these  bills. 
At  the  same  time,  I  beUeve  we  must  face 
squarely  some  of  the  problems  they  will 
raise. 

One  is  the  issue  of  size,  since  the  new 
departments  will  be  very  large.  But  as 
Roy  Ash  has  written: 

The  manageability  of  an  agency  Is  directly 
related  to  Its  own  Integral  structure — the 
way  authorities  and  responslbUltles  are  dis- 
tributed within  It  and  the  means  established 
for  Interlinking  and  controlling  these. 

Size  alone  is  no  detriment  of  efficien- 
cy. We  all  know  many  small  agencies 
are  inefficient;  some  larger  ones  are 
thought  to  function  well.  For  example, 
many  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses go  bankrupt,  while  A.T.  &  T.,  a 
company  with  over  1  million  employees 
and  annual  sales  of  $17  billion  in  1970  is 
soundly  and  efficiently  managed. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  the  reloca- 
tion of  personnel  and  agencies  from  the 
existing  to  the  new  organizational  struc- 
tures. This  raises  retd  human  and  or- 
eranizational  problems  that  we  must  seri- 
ously consider.  No  one  wants  to  create 
needlessly  an  envlrcmment  of  insecurity 
and  disorgEinization;  this  can  result  in 
demoralization  and  it  can  hurt  the  func- 
tioning of  the  existing  agencies.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  major  provision  hx  each  bill;  that  each 
person  transferred  imder  any  of  the  bills 
cannot  be  separated  or  reduced  in  grade 
or  compensation  for  1  year  after  he  is 
transferred.  This  provision  should  pro- 
vide a  strong  measure  of  security  to  the 
persoimel  of  reorganized  departments. 
It  gives  ample  time  to  establish  new 
structures  to  acconunodate  existing  em- 
ployees without  separation. 

More  efficient,  more  responsive,  less 
costly  Government  c^jeration  is  a  com- 
pelling need.  I  hope  that  we  can  respond 
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positively,  creatively,  energetically,  and 
wisely  to  satisfying  this  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  pleasure  in  send- 
ing to  the  desk  four  bills  that  will  im- 
plement the  President's  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  together  with  certain  ex- 
planatory materials  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
{licoRo,  as  follows: 

THE  PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
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nscal  year  1971 

Employment 
(full-time. 

Budget 

outlays  (in 
millions) 

permanent) 

Fnn  the  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development: 

Housing  Production  and  Mort- 

me  Credit  (Includes  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and 

GNMA)—< excludes  college 

housing  program  to  DHR) 

Housing  Management 

9.177 

$439 

1.509 

816 

Community  Planning  and 

Management 

362 

54 

Community  Development 

1,393 

1,728 

Federal  Insurance  Administration. 

64 

-4 

Open  Space  Program 

72 

Subtotal 

12,565 

3,105 

from  the  Department  of  Agri- 

culture: 

Rural  Electrification  Administra- 

tion  

879 

547 

Certain  (unctions  and  staff  Irom 

the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 

istration : 

Water  and  waste  disposal 

grants  and  loans 

525 

4,826 

38 

Rural  housing 

-321 

Subtotal 

6.230 

264 

From  til*  Department  oi  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare:  Grants 

(or  the  construction  of  public 

libraries 

1 

12 

From  the  Office  o(  Economic 

Opportunity: 

Community  action  programs 

(including  senior  opportunities 

and  services)  

1,500 

400 

Special  impact  programs 

37 

26 

Subtotal 

1,537 

426 

from  the  Department  of  Trans- 

portation: 

federal  Highway  Administration 

and  its  programs,  except 

motor  carrier  satety 

4,610 

4,778 

FramNHTSA:  Highwaysatety 

grants 

III 

66 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 

ministration  

258 

215 

Subtotal... 

4.979 

5.059 

From  the  Department  o(  Commerce: 

Economic  Development  Adminis- 

tration  

911 

52 

Wl 

Regional  Commissions 

30 

Subtotal 

963 

281 

From  the  Appalachian  Regional 

Commission:  Entire  Commission.. 

127 

275 

From  the  Small  Business  Adminls- 

tration:  Disaster  loan  program.... 
from  the  Otfice  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness: Disaster  iTelief  Oper- 

10 

94 

ating  Functions 

100 

3 

eeneral  Department  Admlnlttra- 

tlOfl 

3,465 
29,977 

147 
9,666 

Grand  total 

BtJMlCAKT    RSPOST,    DiPASTlCKNT    OF    COlUnr- 

NITT  DeTZLOPMKNT 

I.    GKNXRAL   BACKOROTTin) 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  Address,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  emphasized  the  need  for  "...  A 
•weeping  reorganization  of  the  Executive 
"»nch  .  .  .  u  Qovemment  is  to  keep  up 
with  the  tlmee  and  the  needa  of  the  people." 


Under  the  leadership  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Executive  Organization 
(Ash  Council;  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
revitalize  and  modernize  the  current  Federal 
departmental  structure  was  prepared.  One 
of  the  basic  recommendations  was  to  create 
a  new  Department  dedicated  to  community 
development. 

The  concept  of  community  development 
encompasses  a  broad  range  of  goverrunental 
and  private  sector  activities  which  contribute 
to  a  sound  physical,  social,  and  economic 
environment  for  all  communities.  Progress  in 
community  development  means : 

Effective  and  responsive  governmental  in- 
stitutions; 

An  adequate  supply  of  housing  at  reason- 
able cost; 

Access  to  a  range  of  basic  community  facili- 
ties and  services; 

A  balanced  and  integrated  commutUty 
transportation  system;  and 

Opportunity  for  Individuals  to  psurticipate 
in  charting  the  future  development  of  the 
community. 

To  help  achieve  these  objectives  the 
President  has  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
new  Department  of  Community  Development. 
The  new  Department  will  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing major  components: 

Urban  and  Rural  Development,  administer- 
ing programs  to  build  up  capacities  of  State 
and  local  government,  to  encourage  in- 
dividual participation  in  community  develop- 
ment and  to  provide  basic  public  facilities. 

Community  Transportation,  administering 
programs  to  develop  balanced  and  integrated 
community  transportation  systems  including 
both  public  transit  and  highways. 

Housing,  administering  programs  to  pro- 
duce, manage  and  maintain  adequate  hous- 
ing. 

n.   THE  CASE   FOR  REOBGANIZATION 

The  Federal  Government  plays  a  vital  sup- 
portive role  in  community  development  but 
current  responsibilities  are  severely  frag- 
mented and  unresponsive  to  local  needs.  In 
many  cases,  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
government  to  coordinate  and  Integrate  de- 
velopmental activities  at  the  community  level 
is  undermined  by  the  fragmentation. 

The  Ash  Council  pointed  out,  "The  present 
organizational  structure  encourages  frag- 
mentation when  comprehensive  responses  to 
social  and  economic  problems  are  needed. 
Problems  are  defined  to  fit  within  the  limits 
of  organizational  authority,  resulting  in 
piecemeal  approaches  to  their  solutions  by 
separate  departments  and  agencies." 

This  point  was  clearly  Illustrated  in  a  re- 
cent case  in  Ohio: 

Monroe,  Ohio,  requested  assistance  in  sub- 
mitting an  application  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  sewers  In  a  portion  of  newly  an- 
nexed territory. 

A  State  Field  Advisor  discovered  that  the 
community  was  eligible  for  grants  from  the 
following  agencies:  The  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Ohio  Water  Develop- 
ment Authority.  The  location  of  these  agen- 
cies Is  widely  scattered:  two  are  located  In 
Columbus,  Ohio;  one  In  Huntington,  West 
Virginia;  and  one  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  proposed  reorganization  directly  ad- 
dresses these  problems  by : 

Providing  a  central  point  in  the  Federal 
system  for  formulating  policy,  advising  the 
President  on  community  development  prob- 
lems and  needs,  and  assigning  accountability 
for  Federal  performance,  thereby  reducing 
the  need  for  Interagency  coordination  and 
resolution  of  Jurisdictional  disputes. 

Establishing  a  better  balance  between 
rural  and  urban  areas  in  terms  of  Federal 
concern  and  resource  allocations. 

Assuring  that  development  of  physical  as- 
pects of  an  area  are  planned  within  the  con- 
text of  total  community  needs. 


-  There  is  no  neat  dividing  line  between 
"urban"  and  "rural."  Small  towns  and  rural 
areas  have  many  of  the  same  problems  as 
large  cities.  IJore  over  with  the  passage  of 
time,  many  smaller  communities  become 
urban  in  character.  No  longer  is  there  a  ra- 
tionale for  splitting  the  Federal  response  to 
the  needs  of  communities  based  on  size 
alone. 

The  new  Department,  by  offering  a  broad 
range  of  programs — transportation,  housing, 
and  community  facllltlee  and  services — 
aimed  at  total  community  needs,  will  move 
away  from  the  narrow  functional  orienta- 
tion which  currently  exists.  A  single  depart- 
ment will  be  capable  of  working  with  State 
and  local  governments  from  overall  planning 
through  execution  of  key  community  devel- 
opment activities. 

in.    MAJOB    OBJECrrVES    and    FUNCnONS 

Th-?  new  Department  will  focus  on  five 
major  areas  in  providing  Federal  support  for 
community  development : 

1.  Strengthen  public  and  private  com- 
munity institutions,  including  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  States,  areewlde  agen- 
cies and  localities  to  enhance  their  capacity 
to  coordinate  and  manage  public  services,  and 
to  plan  for  growth  and  development. 

2.  Encourage  and  assist  citizens,  voluntary 
organizations,  and  private  economic  entitles 
to  contribute  ideas,  skills,  and  resources  to 
solving  community  problems  and  meeting 
community  needs. 

3.  Provide  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  public  and  private  institutions  for 
the  planning,  financing,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  certain  basic  community  fa- 
cilities (such  as  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
neighborhood  facilities,  libraries,  parks  and 
open  space) ,  for  the  revltalizatlon  of  deterio- 
rating neighborhoods  and  for  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  rural  areas. 

4.  Support  a  broad  range  of  actlvltleB  for 
the  planning,  financing,  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, maintenance  and  management  of 
housing,  pursuant  to  the  national  goal  of 
providing  decent  hoiislng  for  every  American 
in  both  urban  and  rural  communities. 

5.  Support  the  development  of  balanced 
and  integrated  public  transit  and  highway 
systems,  within  and  between  communities. 
This  Includes  highway  construction  grants 
for  conununltles,  Interstate  highway  net- 
works Unking  conununltles,  highway  safety 
improvements  and  urban  mass  transit  assist- 
ance. 

Within  the  new  Department,  there  are 
logical  groupings  of  programs.  Urban  and 
Rural  Development  programs  fall  into  three 
broad  areas.  One  would  be  assisUnce  to  State 
and  local  government  institutions.  TTits 
would  include  programs  of  grants  for  plan- 
ning and  management,  designed  to  build  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  government  to 
make  and  carry  out  policy  decisions. 

A  second  grouping  would  cover  assistance 
for  community  physical  development.  This 
would  Include  such  programs  as  Urban  Re- 
newal, water,  and  sewer,  open  space,  rural 
electric  and  telephone  facilities  and  regional 
economic  development  programs. 

The  third  group  of  Urban  and  Rural  De- 
velopment programs  would  be  those  which 
operate  through  or  are  designed  to  encourage 
involvement  by  groupis  of  private  citizens,  or 
are  aimed  at  providing  specialized  assistance 
for  individuals.  ThU  would  include  Model 
Cities,  the  Communty  Action  and  Special 
Impact  programs  and  disaster  assistance. 

The  Community  Transportation  programs 
logically  divide  into  two  groupings.  One 
would  be  the  programs  which  tend  to  be  local 
in  nature,  such  as  urban  mass  transit.  The 
other  would  consist  of  regional  and  State- 
oriented  programs  such  as  Federal  aid  hlgb> 
ways. 

In  Housing,  again,  there  tend  to  be  two 
logical  groupings.  In  one  would  be  the  activ- 
ities related  to  production  of  hotislng  (in- 
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oludlng  mortgage  Insurance  and  subsidy  con- 
tracting). Th«  other  set  of  activities  relates 
to  Federal  responslvlUty  for  assisted  housing 
once  it  is  completed.  This  would  Include  pay- 
ment of  subeldles  and  the  management  and 
disposition  of  acquired  housing. 

rV.   OaCANtZATTON    AND    MANAGEMENT   OF  THX 
NEW    DKPABTMENT 

A.  Basic  Management  Structure 
The  organization  of  the  Department  con- 
templates— (1)  strong  national  level  leader- 
ship and  coordination  through  line  program 
administrators  who  head  groupings  of  related 
functions;  and  (2)  strong  local  level  program 
leadership  and  coordination  through  the  de- 
centralization of  operations  to  Regional  Di- 
rectors and  the  sub-regional  organization. 
Program  authority  will  flow  from  the  Secre- 
tary through  the  program  Administrators  to 
the  Regional  Directors.  The  overall  manage- 
ment team  of  the  Department  of  Community 
Development  Is  headed  by  the  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Secretary  and  Includes  the  three  ma- 
jor program  Administrators,  two  Under  Secre- 
taries, four  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  the 
General  Coiuisel. 

B.  Field  Organization 

The  field  organization  has  unique  Im- 
portance for  the  Department  of  Community 
Development.  To  a  much  greater  extent  than 
other  Departments,  it  will  work  very  closely 
with  local  and  State  governmental  entitles 
and  has  a  peculiar  need  to  "decentralize." 
Programs  must  be  coordinated  at  the  State 
and  local  levels — and  the  coordination  and 
Implementation  of  programs  must  be  suited 
to  the  particular  needs,  problems,  and  op- 
portunities of  each  community.  Cities  must 
be  encouraged  to  create  total  conununlty 
development  strategies  and  to  fit  categorical 
program  assistance  for  planning,  manage- 
ment, development,  community  services, 
housing  and  transportation  into  these 
strategies. 

0.  Management  Improvements 

Through  the  reorganization  program,  the 
new  Department  can  significantly  Improve 
the  responsiveness  of  Federal  support  for 
communities  and  their  development  efforts. 
Illustrative  of  the  new  opportunities  for  such 
Improvements  are : 

Reorientation  of  evaluation  programs: 
Broader  and  more  comprehensive  assessments 
of  the  impact  of  Federal  assistance  can  be 
undertaken  with  responsibility  for  follow- 
up  lodged  In  a  single  Department. 

Systems  analysis  can  be  applied  to  com- 
mimlty  development  problems  which  cross 
preaent  program  and  organizational  lines.  For 
example,  the  impact  of  proposed  transporta- 
tion systems  on  land  utilization,  housing  pat- 
terns, and  local  economic  development  can 
be  assessed  within  a  single  department  which 
is  also  accountable  for  Federal  performance 
In  each  of  these  areas. 

D.  Budget  and  Manpower  Data 
The  new  Department  will  consist  of  three 
major  program  administrations  and  rne 
smaller  administration  (for  insurance  pro- 
grams I  plus  general  departmental  manage- 
ment and  support  offices.  A  breakdown  of  ap- 
proximate manpower  and  budget  resources 
by  program  area  based  on  FY  1971  data  is 
as  follows: 


Major  components 


Fiscal  year 
1971 
employ- 
ment 


Fiscal  year 

1971 

outlays 

(millions) 


1.  Urban  and  rural  development 5.897  J3,  530 

2.  Community  transportation 4.979  5.059 

3.  Housing ...  15,572  '934 

4.  Federal  insurance  programs 64  —4 

5.  General  departmental 

management 3.465  147 


29,977 


9.566 


'  Ret'ects  reduclicn  in  outlays  based  on  sale  of  assets. 


E.  Safeguards  for  Federal  Employees 
In  accomplishing  the  reorganization,  cur- 
rent plans  mclude  provisions  to  keep  disrup- 
tion to  employees  tc  an  absolute  minimum; 
utilizing  normal  turnover  to  accommodate 
cut-backs  in  stafT  where  necessary,  and  strict 
avoidance  of  actions  which  could  adversely 
affect  employees. 

Department  of  COMMUNrrr  Development 

Act 

section -by -section    analysis 

Section  I.  Provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment Act. 

TITLE    I — Declaration    of   Purpose 

Section  101.  (a)  Sets  forth  Congressional 
findings  (1)  that  the  general  welfare  of  the 
nation  requires  the  development,  through 
growth  and  renewal,  of  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities which  provide  for  all  citizens 
wholesome  living  environments  and  respon- 
sive, equitable  and  effective  service  to  their 
varying  needs  and  (2)  that  the  attainment 
of  sound  community  development  requires 
the  active  participation  of  citizens,  private 
institutions,  and  local.  State  and  Federal 
governments  to  achieve  and  maintain  (A) 
effective  and  responsible  community  govern- 
ment, (B)  communication  and  coop)eratlon 
between  citizens  and  government,  (C)  nec- 
essary community  facilities  and  services,  suid 
(D)    an  adequate  housing  supply. 

(b)  States  that  it  Is  in  the  public  interest 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Community 
Development  to  bring  together  and  provide 
common  leadership  to  those  Federal  activities 
that  bear  most  directly  on,  or  Importantly 
affect,  the  objectives  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a),  and  to  effectively  coordinate  such  Fed- 
eral activities  with  related  activities  of  States 
and  local  governments,  public  and  private 
institutions,  and  Individuals. 

(c)  States  that  the  Department  shall, 
among  other  things:  encourage  and  assist 
the  development  and  management  of  in- 
stitutions and  processes  essential  to  respon- 
sible, responsive  and  effective  community 
government;  encourage  and  assist  citizens, 
private  groups  and  organizations  to  con- 
tribute ideas,  skills  and  resourcee  to  solving 
community  problems  and  meeting  commun- 
ity needs;  provide  assistance  in  the  planning, 
financing,  construction  and  rehabilitation 
and  maintenance  of  housing,  balanced  trans- 
portation systems,  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities and  services  conducive  to  a  safe  and 
wholesome  environment  for  all  citizens;  as- 
sist research,  development,  management  and 
training  activities  designed  to  foster  new, 
better  and  more  economical  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  housing  and  other  problems 
of  community  development  and  government; 
and  implement  disaster  assistance  and  re- 
lief on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Oovernmcnt. 

Title  n — Establishment  or  Department 

Section  201.  Establishes  the  Department 
of  Oommunlty  Development,  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Commun- 
ity Development  who  shall  head  that  De- 
partment, and  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  offices  and  positions  at  licvel  I  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

Section  202.  (a)  Provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Community 
Development  (Level  H). 

(b)  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  two 
Under  Secretaries  (Level  m) . 

(c)  Provides  for  the  establishment  In  the 
Department  of  an  Urban  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Administration,  a  Community  Trans- 
portation Administration  and  a  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, each  headed  by  an  Administra- 
tor  (Level  III).  There  would  also  be  In  the 

■  Community  Transportation  Administration 
an  Associate  Administrator  for  Highways 
(Level  III).  It  Is  also  contemplated  that  the 
Secretary  will  establish,  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  a  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 


istration headed  by  an  Admimstrator  (Leval 
rV)  appointed  by  him. 

(d)  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  four 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  a  General  Coumel 
(Level  IV).  Appointments  to  positions  des- 
ignated in  (a)  through  (d)  are  to  be  made  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  appoint 
not  more  than  fifteen  additional  officers  at 
Level  rV  or  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
as  specified  by  the  Secretary.  (See  Sec.  loa(c) 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970  (OMB) ), 

(f)  Provides  that  officers  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  202  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  from 
time  to  time. 

Section  203.  Provides  that  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary shall  act  for  and  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Secretary  or  during  a  va- 
cancy In  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  In  the 
event  of  the  concurrent  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Deputy  Secretary  or  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Deputy  Secretary,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary, Administrator,  Assistant  Secretary,  or 
the  General  Counsel  would  be  authorized  to 
act  for  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  such  order  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

title  m — ^transfers 
Section  301.  (a)  Transfers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Community  Development  all  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  E>epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  all  officers  and  com- 
ponents of  that  Department  except  functions 
under  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950 
(loans  and  debt  service  grants  for  college 
housing  and  related  facilities)  and  except 
that  the  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion established  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  would  be  trans- 
ferred as  a  corporate  entity  and  woxild  there- 
after be  designated  the  "New  Community  De- 
velopment Corporation." 

(b)  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Commu- 
nity Development  the  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttmity 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  Special  Impact  programs  of  economic 
and  community  development  In  selected  pov- 
erty areas  under  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and 

(3)  programs  under  title  n  of  that  Act 
(Community  Action  Programs)  except  as 
they  pertain  to  (A)  Indian  programs  and 
projects  conducted  under  that  title,  (B)  re- 
search pilot  or  demonstration  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  section  232,  and  (0)  "Special 
programs"  provided  for  In  section  222 (a)  of 
that  title,  other  than  the  Senior  Opportuni- 
ties and  Services  program,  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Commu- 
nity Development  the  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportalton,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  officers  and  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
under — 

( 1 )  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1970; 

(2)  the  following  laws  relating  to  high- 
ways—(A)  chapters  1,  2  and  3  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  and  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970.  1968.  1966,  1962,  and  1954. 
(B)  the  Act  of  September  26,  1961  (authoriz- 
ing conveyance  to  Virginia  of  all  Interests  of 
the  United  States  in  portions  of  the  Shirley 
Highway  and  highways  comprising  the  Penta- 
gon road  network) .  (C)  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956  (giving  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation certain  functions  with  respect  to 
the  highway  trust  fund).  (D)  the  Highway 
Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965.  (E)  the  Alaska 
Omnibus  Act  (providing  for  the  transfer  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  of  all  properties  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  roads  except  those  that 
must  be  retained  for  additional  road  pur- 
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pojes).  (F)  the  Joint  Resolution  of  August 
M1965  (requiring  a  biennial  report  to  the 
Congress  estimating  the  future  highway 
needs  of  the  Nation).  (G)  section  536(c)  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  (relating  to 
the  resolution  of  conflicts  between  States  as 
to  the  location  and  planning  of  Interstate 
bridges),  (H)  the  Act  of  April  37,  1962  (re- 
lating to  appKJlntment  or  reappointment 
of  persons  as  members  of  bridge  com- 
missions and  the  review  of  reports  submitted 
by  the  bridge  commissions) ,  (I)  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  7  of  1949  (transferring  func- 
tions of  the  Public  Roads  Administration  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads),  (J)  the 
Act  of  November  8,  1966  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  construct  a  12  Vi 
mile  highway  along  the  U.S.-Mexlco  border 
in  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  highway  trust  fund 
now  in  the  Treasury  would  remain  In  the 
Treasury  but  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  respect  to  that  fund 
would  be  transferred  except  for  those  relat- 
ing to  certain  vehicle  and  driver  tispects  of 
highway  safety  under  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1970: 

(3)  the  following  laws  relating  to  highway 
safety:  (A)  chapter  4  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code  (Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion) insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  design,  con- 
itructlon,  and  maintenance  of  highways, 
traffic  control  devices,  Identlflcatlon  and 
surveillance  of  accident  locations,  and  high- 
way related  aspects  of  pedestrian  safety;  and 
(B)  title  23,  United  States  Code,  section  402 
(National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration) insofar  as  it  relates  to  grants  for 
highway  safety  programs; 

(4)  the  Act  of  Aug\ist  1,  1947,  to  the  extent 
It  authorizes  the  establishment  and  fixing  of 
compensation  for  scientific  and  professional 
positions  related  primarily  to  transportation 
which  require  the  services  of  specially  quali- 
fied personnel; 

(6)  the  following  laws  and  provisions  of 
laws  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  tolls:  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March 
23,  1906,  section  503  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946.  section  17  of  the  Act  of  June  10. 
1930.  the  Act  of  June  27.  1930,  and  the  Act 
of  August  21.  1935.  Under  these  laws  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  la  authorised  to 
review  and  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
rates  charged  by  a  bridge  owner  for  transit 
across  a  bridge  over  navigable  waters. 

(d)  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
munlty Development  the  functions  of  the 
CtommlBsloner  of  Education  under  title  II 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

(e)  Transfere  to  the  Secretary  of  Commu- 
nity Development  the  following  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  cheers  and  cconpo- 
nents  of   the  Department  of  Agriculture — 

(1)  the  functions  of  the  Rural  Eleotrtfl- 
catlon  Administration  under  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936; 

(3)  the  functions  of  the  Ekx)nomlc  Devel- 
opment Division  (excluding  the  Human  Re- 
sources Branch)  of  the  Economic  Research 
Service;  these  functions  consist  of  conduct- 
ing research  and  service  work  relating  to 
economic  development  and  community  serv- 
ices in  rural  areas  under  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  June  29.  1935  and  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946; 

(3)  the  fimctlons  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  relating  to  (A)  the  rural 
housing  programs  conducted  by  that  agency 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
and  (B)  water  and  waste  disposal  loans  and 
grants  and  comprehensive  planning  grants 
under  section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961;   and 

(4)  the  functions  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion relating  to  resource  conservation  and 
development  loans  to  public  agencies  and  lo- 
cal nonprofit  organizations  vmder  section  32 
(e)  of  title  in  of  the  Bankhead  Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act. 


(f )  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Commu- 
nity Development  the  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  until  title  I  and  sections 
201,  301(a),  (b)  and  (f)  and  403(a)  (3)  and 
(4)  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  Insofar  as  they  relate 
to  financial  and  planning  assistance  for  pub- 
lic works  and  develofonent  facilities. 

(g)  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Commu- 
nity Development — 

( 1 )  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  relating 
to  e<x>n<xnic  development  regions  and  re- 
gional commissions  and  under  section  601  (a) 
of  that  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  3201)  insofar  as  It  re- 
lates to  coordination  of  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
men  of  the  Regional  Oofmnlssions; 

(2)  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  section  613  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  relating  to  the  conduct  of  studies  and 
Investigations  of  needs  for  regional  trans- 
portation systems;  and 

(3)  the  functions  of  each  Federal  Co- 
ohairman,  or  his  alternate,  of  a  regional  com- 
mission established  under  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966. 

(h)  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
munity Development  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Oochairman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  or  his  alternate,  under 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  imder  section  201  of  such 
Act  relating  to  assistance  for  the  Appalachian 
development  highway  system. 

(1)  Transfers  to  the  President  the  f:'nc- 
tions  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970.  It  Is  anticipated  than  an  over-all 
coordinator  for  disaster  relief  will  be 
designated  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, but  that  the  Implementation  of  disas- 
ter relief  work  transferred  hereby  wUl  be 
assigned,  by  Executive  Order,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Community  Development. 

(J)  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
munity Development  the  functions  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Small  Business  Administration , 
and  all  officers  and  components  of  that  Ad- 
ministration relating  to  the  making  of  disas- 
ter loans  with  respect  to  residential  property 
under  section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  under  sections  231,  234,  236,  337,  343,  and 
304  of  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970. 

Section  302.  (a)  Provldee  that  any  func- 
tions vested  by  chapter  6  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  hearing  examiners 
which  are  transferred  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  be  vested  In  the  hearing  exa;mlners 
of  the  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment. 

(b)  Terminates  any  requirements  for  con- 
sultation or  approval  between  agency  heads 
in  cases  where  the  functions  of  both  with 
respect  to  the  matter  Involved  have  been 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Community  Development  or  any  other 
official. 

Section  303.  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Community  Development  for  appropriate 
allocation  the  personnel,  positions,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
available  to  or  to  be  made  available  In  con- 
nection with  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  by  this  Act. 

Section  304.  Provides  that,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  305,  the  transfer  of  non- 
temi>orary  personnel  pursuant  to  this  title 
sliall  not  cause  any  such  employee  to  be 
separated  or  reduced  in  grade  or  compensa- 
tion for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

Section  305.  Requires  persons  holding  posi- 
tions compensated  In  accordance  with  the 
Executive  Schedule  prescribed  In  chapter 
53  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  on  the 


effective  date  of  this  Act  to  be  ccnnpenaated 
at  no  less  than  the  rate  of  their  previous  poai* 
tlon  if  they  are  appointed  in  the  Department 
of  Community  Development  to  a  poaltlon 
having  comparable  duties  without  a  break  In 
service. 

TITLK      IV — ^DDTNITTONS      AND      ADMINISTKATIVZ 
FRO  VISIONS 

Section  401.  (a)  Defines  "ftmction", 
"functions",  "perform"  and  "performance" 
in  order  to  avoid  repetltloiu  references 
to  such  terms  as  duties,  obligations,  powers, 
authorities,  responslbllitlee,  rights,  privileges, 
and  activities. 

(b)  Provides  that  references  in  the  Act  to 
provisions  of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  Include, 
as  appropriate,  reference  to  laws  as  amended 
now  or  hereafter  (after  this  legislation  is 
enacted  but  before  it  becomes  effective). 

Section  402.  (a)  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  policies,  standards,  criteria,  pro> 
cedures,  rules,  and  regulations  incident  to 
his  functions.  (See  Sec.  203(b)  (1)  of  NASA 
Act  (72  Stat.  426);  GEO  Act,  42  U^.C.  2943 
(n):  Sec.  9(e)(1)  DOT  Act  (80  Stat.  944): 
Sec.  7(d)   of  DHUD  Act  (79  Stot.  667)). 

(b)  Directs  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
policy  planning,  to  evaluate  programs  and 
progress  in  achieving  departmental  missions, 
and  other  studies  to  promote  efficient  and 
coordinated  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Section  403.  (a)  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  delegate  his  functions  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  and  to  authorise 
successive  redelegatlons.  (See  Sec.  7(d)  of 
DHUD  Act  (79  Stat.  667);  Sec.  9(e)  of  DOT 
Act  (80  Stat.  944)). 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  sstablldi 
and  modify  the  Internal  organization  of  the 
Department,  but  not  to  discontinue  "Ad- 
ministrations" created  by  section  203(0)  at 
this  Act,  or  any  other  organizational  units 
or  components  expressly  established  by  fu- 
ture Acts  or  Re<M:ganization  Plans.  (The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
now  has  similar  authority.) 

Section  404.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
maintain,  establish  alter,  or  discontinue  field 
offices. 

Section  406.  This  is  a  customary  provision 
authorizing  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  dvil 
service  and  classification  laws,  to  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  such 
offices  and  employees.  Including  attorneys, 
as  are  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his 
functions.  (See  Sec.  7(c)  of  DHUD  Act  (79 
Stat.  667)). 

Section  406.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consul- 
tants at  rates  not  to  exceed  those  prescribed 
for  GS  16  of  the  General  Schedule.  (See 
Sec.  7(e)  of  the  DHUD  Act  (70  8Ut.  007),  as 
emiended  by  Sec.  006  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  (Pi.  01- 
600,  84  Stat.  1811)). 

Section  407.  This  Is  a  customary  provision 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  appoint  advisory 
committees  to  consult  with  and  advise  him 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions. (See  Sec.  7(e)  of  DHTTD  Act  (70  Stat. 
667).  as  amended  by  Sec.  006  of  PX.  01-009 
(84  Stat.  1810);  Sec.  0(0)  of  DOT  Act  (80 
Stat.  044)). 

Section  408.  (a)  Authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment, detail,  or  assignment  of  memben  of 
the  Coeust  Guard,  the  CommlsslCNied  Officer 
Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  the  Commissioned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  any 
position  m  the  Department  that  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  filled  by  an  officer  whose  ^>- 
polntment  is  required  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

(b)  Permits  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  to  be  detailed 
for  service  in  the  Department  under  agree- 
ments between  the  Secretary  and  Secretaries 
of  the  Military  Departments. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  status,  office,  rank. 
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or  grade  of  persons  who  are  appointed,  as- 
signed, or  detailed  to  the  Department  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  service  under  this  section.  (See 
aec.  9(d)(1)   ot  DOT  Act  (80  Stat.  044)). 

Section  409.  Provides  that  a  person  who 
is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may 
be  employed  as  an  expert,  scientist,  techni- 
cian, or  professional  person  In  connection 
with  Bclentiflc  or  technical  activltes  of  the 
Dejmrtment  if  the  Secretary  deems  the  em- 
ployment to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Section  410.  Authcnlzee  f>ayment  of  trans- 
portation expenses  and  per  diem  to  tempo- 
rary or  seasonal  employees  from  the  place  of 
their  recruitment  to  the  place  of  their  duty 
and  while  at  the  place  of  such  duty.  Such 
expenses  would  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  which  relates  to  similar  payments  to 
other  Oovemment  employees  for  official  trav- 
el. (See  7  U.S.C.  222B). 

Section  411.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  Into  such  contracts  and  agreements. 
Including  grant  agreements,  with  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  and  per- 
sons; to  make  such  payments  in  lump  sum 
or  by  Installments  or  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement;  and  to  take  such  other 
stepa  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  perform  his  functions.  (See  Sec.  a03 
(b)  (6)  of  NASA  Act  (72  Stot.  426) ). 

Section  412.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire facilities  required  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  laboratories,  research,  and 
testing  sites  and  facilities,  quarters,  and  re- 
lated accommodations  for  empl03rees  and 
their  dependents  and  such  other  special  pur- 
pose real  property  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necenary.  Such  special  purpose  faculties  and 
real  property  could  be  acquired  by  purchase, 
lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise.  General 
purpoM  facilities  and  real  property  could  be 
acquired  through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  title  to  all  prc^jerty  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  would  be  In 
the  United  States  rather  than  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department.  (See  Sec.  203(b)  (3) 
of  NASA  Act  (72  Stat.  426) ) . 

Section  413.  Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
(subject  to  standards  In  regulations  Issued 
by  the  President)  to  permit  concessionaires 
to  provide  services  on  pn^erty  under  the 
Secretary's  Jurisdiction. 

Section  414.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acqiilre  copyrights  and  patents,  interests 
therein  and  licenses  thereunder  if  useful  in 
the  performance  of  his  functions.  (See  10 
U.S.C.   2386). 

Section  41 S.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
engage  In  such  basic  and  applied  research 
and  development  and  to  disBeminate  tech- 
nological Inform attriTi  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  his  functions.  (See  title 
V,  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  (M  Stat.  1784);  Sec.  8(q)  of  DOT  Act 
(80  Stat.  M7)). 

Section  418.  Authortaes  the  Secretary,  In 
bis  discretion  or  at  the  request  of  any  per- 
sons, firms,  organlaatloos,  or  others,  public 
or  private,  to  make  special  studies  concern- 
ing matters  within  hU  Jurisdiction;  to  pre- 
pare from  the  records  of  the  Department 
■pedal  compilations,  llsta,  bulletins,  or  re- 
ports; to  furnish  transcripts  or  copies  of 
those  studies,  compilations,  and  other  rec- 
ords; to  furnish  ooplee  of  charts,  maps,  or 
photographs;  and  to  provide  servlaes  inci- 
dent to  the  conduct  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  Department.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment may  have  a  specialized  piece  of  equip- 
ment, or  persons  with  specialized  knowledge, 
not  available  elsewhere  and.  In  appropriate 
cases,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
make  those  services  available  to  private  per- 
sons and  to  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations.  This  section  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  Joint  projects 
with  nonprofit  organizations,  research  or- 
ganizations, and  public  agencies  and  organi- 
zations Involving  matters  of  mutual  Interest 
and  to  share  the  costs  thereof.  Charges  to 


private  persons  and  organizations  under  this 
Act  would  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
users  standards,  policies  on  charges,  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  31  U.S.C.  483a. 
(See  P.L.  91-412 — ^Dept.  of  Commerce). 

Section  417.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  necessary  provisions  for  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments with  respect  to  matters  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

Section  418.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequests.  (See  Sec.  905  (k)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  (PX.  91- 
609,  84  Stat.  1810);  Sec.  9(m)  of  DOT  Act  (80 
Stat.  946) ) . 

Section  419.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  a  seal  for  the  Department.  (See 
Sec.  7(g)  of  DHUD  Act  (79  Stat.  867) ). 

Section  420.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  working  ci^ltal  fund  to  defray  necessary 
expenses  arising  out  of  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  common  administrative 
services  as  the  Secretary  shall  find  to  be  de- 
sirable In  the  interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. (See  Sec.  9 (J)  of  DOT  Act  (80  Stat. 
946) ;  Sec.  7(f)  of  DHUD  Act  (79  Stat.  667) ) . 

Section  421.  This  Is  a  technical  provision. 
In  certain  cases  authority  under  a  portion  of 
an  Act  Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
Act  while  responsibility  for  other  provisions 
of  the  same  Act  will  be  retained  by  the  trans- 
ferring agency.  This  provision  Is  designed  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  exercise  supporting  or 
Incidental  powers  given  by  law  to  the 
transferring  Eigency  without  divesting  the 
transferring  agency  of  authority  to  exercise 
those  powers  with  respect  to  the  functions 
retained  by  that  agency. 

Section  422.  Is  designed  to  make  It  clear 
that  authority  expressly  provided  by  this  Act 
Is  in  addition  to  any  authority  that  may  have 
existed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  Is  transferred  by  this  Act. 

Section  423.  Requires  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  In- 
cluding a  statement  of  goals  and  an  assess- 
ment of  progress. 

Section  424.  Authorizes  the  Secretary,  but 
only  when  authorized  In  an  appropriation 
act,  to  transfer  funds  from  one  appropriation 
to  another  so  long  as  such  transfers  do  not 
Increase  or  decrease  an  appropriation  by  more 
than  five  percent. 

Section  425.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  service  funds  for  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Urban  and  Rural  Development  Ad- 
ministration, the  Community  Transportation 
Administration  and  the  Housing  Administra- 
tion. These  funds  would  be  used  to  defray 
the  Initial  costs  of  reimbursable  services  pro- 
vided to  other  departments  and  agencies  or 
to  persons,  agencies,  or  organizations  out- 
side the  government. 

Section  426.  Authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The 
amount  of  such  "no  year"  funds  would  be 
prescribed  In  appropriation  acts. 

TITLK    V — THANsmONAL    AND    OONrORlflNa 

paovuuoKS 

Section  501.  Provides  that  whenever  all  of 
the  functions  of  a  department,  agency,  or 
other  body,  or  of  any  component  thereof  have 
been  transferred,  whether  by  this  Act,  or  by 
a  combination  of  Acts,  Reorganization  Plans 
and  Executive  Orders,  the  department, 
agency,  or  other  body  shall  lapse.  This,  In 
effect,  discontinues  orgsmlzatlon  structures 
when  they  no  longer  have  functions  to  per- 
form. This  section  also  provides  for  the  con- 
current lapse  of  all  positions  In  those  lapsed 
organizations  which  positions  were  expressly 
created  by  statute  or  reorganization  plan  or 
which  are  Executive  Schedule  Levels  I-V 
positions.  (See  Sec.  9(1)  of  DOT  Act  (80  Stat. 
945)). 

Section  502.  Repeals  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  except 


for  certain  miscellaneous  administrative 
functions  enacted  last  December  which  wa 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Community 
Development.  ' 

Section  503.  Substitutes  the  Department  of 
Community  Development  for  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
the  definition  of  "Executive  Department"  in 
title  B  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  504.  Substitutes  the  Secretary  ol 
Community  Development  for  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  see 
tlon  19(d)   of  title  3  of  the  United  8Ut«t 
Code  relating  to  presidential  suoceision 

Section  505.  Substitutes  the  Secretaiv  of 
Community  Development  for  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In  He- 
organization  Plan  2  of  1970  relating  to  mem- 
bership of  the  Domestic  Council. 

Section  506.  Authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  make 
such  additional  incidental  dispositions  of 
functions,  personnel,  personnel  poeltlans,  as- 
sets, liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records, 
appropriations,  authorizations  and  other 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Act.  This  Is  a  cus- 
tomary provision  in  Reorganization  plans  In- 
volving Interagency  transfer  of  functions. 

TITXK    VI BAVDfCS    PBOVI8IOMS 

Section  601.  This  provision  continues  tbs 
effectiveness  of  all  existing  contracts,  deter- 
minations, rules,  regulations,  permits,  con- 
tracts, certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges  af- 
fected by  the  Act,  until  such  time  as  they  are 
otherwise  modified  or  replaced  by  appropriate 
authority  or  otherwise  expire.  This  avoldB 
any  inadvertent  lapsing  or  Impairment  U 
essential  directives,  documents,  and  obliga- 
tions, and  will  afford  the  Secretary  sufficient 
time  to  deal  with  these  matters  In  an  cx'derly 
fashion. 

Section  602.  This  is  another  savings  clause 
that  preserves  and  continues  legal  proceed- 
ings m  being  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act.  Such  proceedings  would.  In  effect,  be 
continued,  modified,  or  terminated  as  if  the 
Act  bad  never  been  enacted. 

Section  603.  This  conforming  provision 
states  that,  with  respect  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  the  Act,  references  In  laws  (includ- 
ing Reorganization  Plans)  to  other  officials 
in  whom  the  functions  were  previously  vested 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Section  604.  TThls  Is  a  technical  provision. 
Some  of  the  functions  that  are  transferred 
by  this  Act  are  functions  that  are  vested  in 
the  President  but  were  delegated  to  a  trans- 
ferring agency.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act 
thoee  functions  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary. This  section  Is  designed  to  preserve 
for  the  future  the  President's  authority  un- 
der present  law  to  modify,  terminate,  or 
transfer  these  delegated  functions. 

TTTLK  vn — sxFAaABn.rrT 
Section  761.  This  Is  a  customary  separa- 
bility clause  that  avoids  the  Invalidation  of 
the  whole  Act  If  a  single  provision  is  found 
to  be  Invalid. 

Tm«  vm — KFTEcnvx  datk  Atm  iNTTxnc 

APPOINTJMNTS 

Section  SOI.  (a)  Provides  that  the  Act  shall 
become  effective  120  days  after  the  Secretary 
takes  office,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the 
President  may  prescribe  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register.  This  will  give  the  President 
time  to  select,  nominate,  and  appoint  the 
Secretary,  and  will  allow  the  Secretary  suffi- 
cient time  to  arrange  and  organize  the  new 
Department  and  prepare  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
a  smooth  transition. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  President,  In  cases 
where  officers  required  by  this  Act  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  have  not  entered  upon  office 
cm  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  to  designate 
any  officer  whose  appointment  was  required 
to  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
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ient  of  the  Senate  and  who  was  such  an 
officer  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act  to  act  in  such  office  until  the 
ofllce  Is  filled  as  provided  in  this  Act.  While 
so  acting  such  persons  would  receive  oona- 
pensatlon  at  the  rates  provided  by  this  Act 
j^  the  respective  offices  In  which  they  act. 

THE  PROPOSED   DEPARTMENT   OF   NATURAL   RESOURCES 

Fisul  year  1971 


Employment  Budget 

(lull-time,       outlevs(in 

permanent)  millions) 


from  Ui*  Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  ol  Outdoor  Recreation 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  ot  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Bureau  ol  Reclamation 

Office  ot  Saline  Water 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
%uuti\ ,..--... —  -- 

Geolojical  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Power  Marketmj  Agencies 

Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs 

Office  of  Territories 

Office  of  Coal  Research 

ORiceot  Oil  and  Gas 

Office  ol  Minerals  and  Solid  Fuels. . 

Oil  Import  Administration  and 
Appeals  Board 

Defense  Electric  Power — 

Underground  Power  Transmis- 
sion Research.. 

Departmental  Administration 


504 
6,935 

3.839 

3,678 

9,290 

144 

42 

8.201 

5.588 

3,332 

14,  574 

368 

23 

63 

7 

(■>      . 


{229 
160 


143 

204 

324 

29 

12 

110 

208 

130 

393 

86 

17 

1 


Subtotal. 


2  ... 
1,324 

9 

57,920 

2,055 

From  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

Forest  Service 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
(Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Division) 

Economic  Research  Service 
(Natural  Resources  Economics 
Division) 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
(Watershed  loans  only) 


21,430 
14,419 

1,004 

160 
41 


612 

289 


16 


Subtotal. 


37,054 


926 


From  the  Department  of  the  Army: 
Corps  of  Engineers  (planning 
and  funding  only) 

Fro™  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
uon: 

Uranium  raw  materials.  

Uranium  enrichment 

Civilian  nuclear  power  reaction.. 
Plowshare  (funding  and  certain 
planning  functions  only) 


Subtotal. 


From  the  Water  Resources  Council: 
All  functions 

From  the  Department  ot  Trins- 
portation:  Oil  end  gas  pipeline 
JSfety  programs 

Fnun  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration 

Oepertmental  Administration: 
(otlMrtlian  Interior) 


2.500 

124 

226 

0 

21 

38 

83 

12, 422 
320 


1,366 

5 
165 
288 

9 

467 


267 
5 


Grand  total. 


110, 708 


5,094 


>  Included  in  OOG. 

DXPARTMENT    OV    NATURAI.    RKSOUKCXS 
STTMMAST 

Introduction— The  President  has  proposed 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Natural 
Besotirces  concerned  with  our  physical  en- 
vironment, including  the  preservation  and 
balanced  use  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. This  proposal  Is  consonant  with  the 
need  for  consolidation  of  resource  programs 
lecognlzed  in  studies  over  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  needs  of  future  generations  oan  only 
be  met  if  effective  action  Is  taken  now  to 
accommodate  the  demands  of  a  growing 
population.  Increased  per  capita  consump- 
tion, and  the  need  for  restoring,  protecting, 
and  enhancing  environmental  quality.  The 
challenges  facing  the  Nation  are: 

To  provide  sufficient  supplies  of  petroleum 


and  other  sources  of  energy,  water,  minerals, 
and  timber  to  support  our  future  economic 
development; 

To  maintain  and  enhance  our  forests, 
unique  natural  resource  areas,  historic  prop- 
erties, lands,  waters,  fish  and  wildlife, 
beaches,  and  eetuarles  so  as  to  meet  aesthetic, 
cultural  and  recreational  needs  of  the  people; 
To  understand  our  physical  envlrorunent 
and  the  natural  and  man-made  changes  that 
are  taking  place  so  that  modifications  can 
be  made  when  advantageous  and  possible, 
and,  when  modifications  are  not  possible,  to 
provide  advance  hazard  warnings; 

To  manage  our  resources  In  a  way  which 
win  assure  ecological  balance  and  thus  sus- 
tain the  basis  on  which  public  needs  can 
continue  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  close  relationships  among  resource 
uses  must  be  recognized.  Forestry  practices 
directly  affect  water  supplies,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  outdoor  recreation.  Flood  control  or 
water  supply  projects  have  similar  Impacts 
on  other  resource  values.  Mineral  develop- 
ment and  utilization  can.  If  carelessly  done, 
destroy  other  resources  and  result  In  serious 
water  and  air  pollution.  The  need  for  balance 
and  environmental  protection  and  enhance- 
ment Is  linked  directly  to  every  form  of  nat- 
ural resource  use.  These  inter-relatlonshlps 
are  not  recognized  under  the  current  orga- 
nizational structure. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  will 
bring  together  natural  resource  programs 
which  are  now  scattered  throughout  several 
Federal  organizations  and  will  provide  the 
essential  capabilities  required  to  weigh  alter- 
natives and  priorities  In  program  planning, 
establish  policies,  and  operate  programs  to 
meet  national  objectives.  The  mission  of 
DNR  will  be  to  provide  leadership  for  assur- 
ing: adequate  supplies  of  natural  resources; 
a  better  understanding  of  the  earth,  atmos- 
phere and  the  oceans;  availability  of  tech- 
nology for  development  and  utilization  of 
nattxral  resources;  a  national  energy  policy 
that  optimizes  use  of  limited  resources;  an 
aesthetically  pleasing  environment;  and  ade- 
quate outdoor  recreational  opportunities. 

Rationale  for  DNR — Federal  natural  re- 
source programs  have  developed  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  over  the  years,  resulting  in  pro- 
grams scattered  among  agencies  with  at- 
tendant overlaps,  Uiefflclencles  and  voids.  Ex- 
amples of  this  scattered  array  are  major 
water  resources  devtiopment  ivograms  In  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Army.  NonmlUtary  Federal  lands  are  ad- 
ministered by  four  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  AgrlculUire  and  the  Interior,  with 
lands  often  adjacent  to  each  other  and  some- 
times Intermingled.  Federal  recreation  areas 
are  administered  by  six  different  agencies  In 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  A^culture, 
and  Army  and  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. While  creation  of  the  National 
Oseanlo  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
within  Ckxnmerce  achieved  significant  oon- 
soUdatlon.  the  related  offshore  oil,  gas,  and 
mineral  resource  programs  are  separately 
managed  by  Interior.  Energy  programs  are 
scattered  among  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior, Transportation,  Army  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Oomxnlsslon. 

Under  the  existing  structure,  there  are  nu- 
merous iMx>blems: 

No  single  official  is  responsible  for  for- 
mulating and  implementing  a  unified  na- 
tional policy  in  such  areas  as  land  manage- 
ment, energy  reeources  development  or  water 
resources  management. 

Agencies'  programs  are  sometimes  at  cross 
purposes,  generating  Jurisdictional  conflicts, 
wasted  effwt  or  lack  of  vigorous  action. 

Duplication  results  In  common  manage- 
ment functions  such  as  construction,  sur- 
veys and  mapping,  and  land  appraisal  and 
acquisition. 

State  and  local  governments,  private  or- 
ganizations, and  Individuals  have  had  to  deal 
with  several  agencies  In  addressing  common 
natural  resource  problems. 


Functions — DNR  will  provide  national 
leadership  and  establish  effective  working  re- 
lationships with  private  organizations  and 
individuals.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  In  order  to: 

Foster  the  conservation,  management,  and 
utUlzatlon  of  natural  reeources; 

Assure  maintenance  of  the  ecological  bal- 
ance necessary  to  sustain  human  and  imlque 
plant  and  animal  life  systems; 

Explore  and  survey  the  earth,  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  oceexis  and  to  assess  their 
physical  characterLsUcs; 

Conduct  scientific  research  and  encotirage 
development  of  technology  to  conserve  and 
efficiently  utilize  natural  resources  with 
minimum  Impact  on  the  environment; 

Undertake  programs  for  the  optimal  de- 
velopment of  various  energy  sources.  Includ- 
ing research  on  nuclear  power  and  managing 
uranliun  raw  materials  and  enrichment; 

Provide  physical  and  economic  data,  maps, 
charts,  and  hazard  warnings,  and  other  in- 
formatloa  regarding  the  earth,  atmosphere 
and  oceans; 

Manage  Federal  public  lands  and  other  re- 
sources. Including  national  parks,  forests, 
wildlife  refuges,  fish  hatcheries,  and  min- 
erals; 

Preserve  Irreplaceable  park,  wildemesa, 
scientific,  historic,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
other  blotlc  resources; 

Assist  m  providing  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities: 

Plam  and  undertake  programs  for  the  con- 
servation, management,  and  utilization  of 
land,  water,  forest,  range,  mineral,  fish  end 
wildlife  resotirces; 

Facilitate  the  development  and  protection 
of  commercial  fisheries; 

Foster  the  health  and  safety  of  miners; 
Assist  In  achieving  oil  and  gas  pipeline 
safety;  and 

Foeter  development  of  the  potential  of 
Indians,  Alaska  natives,  and  territorial 
peoples. 

Cfrganlzatlon  of  DNR — Natural  resource 
programs  will  be  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
common  purposes.  Following  are  the  primary 
groups  with  functions  of  the  existing  statu- 
tory agencies  and  programs  that  would  be 
placed  therein. 

Land  and  Recreation  Resources — The  land 
component  would  Include  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  of  Interior  and  the  Forest 
Service,  Economics  Research  Service  (Nat- 
ural Reeources  Economics),  and  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  (Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation) of  Agriculture.  The  recreation 
component  would  Include  the  Btireau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  National  Park  Service 
and  Bureau  ot  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
of  Interior. 

Water  Reeources — ^Thls  would  Include  the 
functions  of  the  Water  Reeources  Council, 
including  ptdlcy  formulation,  comprehensive 
river  basin  planning,  and  administration  of 
planning  grants  to  States.  Also,  Included 
woiild  be  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Power 
Marketing  Ageceles,  Office  of  Saline  Water 
and  Office  of  Water  Reeources  Research  of 
Interior;  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (civil  func- 
tions planning,  policy  and  funding)  of  the 
Army;  "^"H  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
Fanners  Home  Administration  (Watershed 
Loans)  of  Agriculture. 

Energy  and  Mineral  Resources — This  would 
Include  the  existing  constituents  of  Interior, 
oil  and  gas  pipeline  safety  of  Tran^jorta- 
tlon,  and  four  programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
CkjmmisBlon :  raw  materials  management, 
uranium  enrichment,  civilian  nuclear  power 
development,  and  Plowsliare,  R&D  and 
related  actlvltlee  of  the  latter  two  nuclear 
programs  would  be  carried  out  through  the 
AEC. 

Ooeanlc,  Atmospheric,  and  Earth  Sciences — 
ThU  would  Include  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Interior  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atnvoephenc  AdmlnlstrBtlon  of  Commerce. 

Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs — ^Thls  would 
Include  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
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Affairs  and  Office  of  Territories  now  vested  in 
Interior. 

Management  of  DNB — Effective  manage- 
ment of  DNB  will  be  ensued  by  providing 
the  Secretary  with  the  authority  and  capa- 
bilities to  carry  out  its  mission.  The  Secretary 
would  be  vested  with  the  functions  of  DNR 
and  have  authority  over  its  internal  organiza- 
tion and  appointment  of  subordinates. 

The  Secretary  would  concern  himself  pri- 
marily with  the  priorities  and  strategy  for 
his  department,  its  overall  performance  and 
be  its  spokesman  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  He  would  be  assisted 
by  a  strong  managerial  team.  The  Deputy 
Secretary  would  serve  as  the  General  Man- 
ager and  the  Secretary's  alter-ego  and  would 
be  responsible  for  allocating  resources,  as- 
sessing the  quality  of  program  performance, 
and  harmonizing  the  efforts  of  the  line  and 
staff  elements.  Two  Under  Secretaries  would 
serve  as  staff  arms  in  such  areas  as  develop- 
ment of  overall  policy  strategy  and  plans 
for  implementation,  organization,  and  bvisi- 
ness  management.  An  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Research  and  Technology  would  provide 
staff  support  In  promoting,  assessing  and 
coordinating    activities    in    this    area. 

The  programs  would  be  carried  out 
through  five  Administrations  representing 
broad  subdivisions  of  the  Department:  Land 
and  Recreation  Resources;  Water  Resources: 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources:  Oceanic,  At- 
mospheric and  Earth  Sciences:  and  Indian 
and  Territorial  Affairs.  The  respective  Ad- 
ministrators will  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  will 
be  accountable  for  the  programs  under 
their  purview. 

Secretarial  representation  In  the  field  will 
be  provided  by  Regional  Directors  who  will 
coordinate  related  departmental  activities 
within  their  areas,  and  evaluate  performance. 

Current  plans  ensure  that  the  Interests 
of  employees  affected  by  the  reorganization 
are  protected.  No  employee  will  be  sepa- 
rated. No  employee  wUl  be  reduced  in  classi- 
fication or  compensation  for  one  year  after 
the  reorganization. 

Budget  and  Manpower — Total  FY  '71  out- 
lays for  the  proposed  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  based  on  the  President's 
Budget,  would  be  approximately  $6.1  billion. 
Permanent  employment  would  total  approxi- 
mately 111.000.  Distribution  by  major  pro- 
gram components  would  be  approximately: 


1971 

outlays 

(dollars  in 

millions) 

Permanent 
employment 

1,  365 

2, 160 

695 

375 

♦80 

15 

37,600 

29,800 

Enargy  and  mintril  rBsources 

Oceanic,  itmospharic  and  earth 
sciences                             -  

6,100 
20, 600 

Indians  and  territorial  affairs 

Oflter 

15,000 
1,600 

Total 

5.090 

110.700 

SECTION-BT-S«CnON    ANALYSIS 

A  bill  to  promote  more  effective  management 
of  certain  related  functions  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  by  reorganizing  axid  consolidat- 
ing those  functions  In  a  new  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

SHOKT  TITLX 

Section  1  states  that  the  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Act." 

Tm^  I — OECLARATiotr  OP  puaposx 

Section  101  expresses  congressional  recog- 
nition that  our  natural  resources,  Including 
energy  sources,  although  abundant,  are  not 
unlimited:  that  their  proper  conservation, 
management,  and  utilization  underlies  all 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people 
now  and  In  the  future:  and  that  the  Federal 


Oovernment  has  a  national  responsibility  to 
Itself  practice,  and  to  foster  the  practice  by 
others  of,  appropriate  resource  conservation, 
management  and  utilization  policies.  To  best 
achieve  these  objectives,  and  to  Improve 
Government  operations,  the  Congress  finds 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  bringing  to- 
gether those  Federal  activities  which  bear 
most  directly  on  resource  policy.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  trust  responsibility  for,  and 
selected  programs  to  assist,  the  Indians, 
Alaska  natives,  and  territorial  peoples  Is  also 
placed  In  the  Department, 

TITLE   n — ESTABLISHMENT   OF   DEFABTMENT 

Section  201  establishes  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  a  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  provided  for  Level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

Section  202  establishes  the  top  policy  of- 
fices In  the  Depyartment  and  describes  the 
general  structure  for  the  Internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department.  There  will  be  a 
Deputy  Secretary,  at  LiCvel  n  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule,  and  two  Under  Secretaries  at 
Level  irr.  In  addition,  there  will  be  five  Level 
III  Administrators  heading,  respectively,  a 
Land  and  Recreation  Resources  Administra- 
tion, a  Water  Resources  Administration,  an 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Administra- 
tion, an  Oceanic,  Atmospheric,  and  Earth 
Sciences  Administration,  and  an  Indian  and 
Territorial  Affairs  Administration.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  and 
a  General  Counsel  at  Level  IV.  All  of  the 
foregoing  Level  n  to  IV  officers  will  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Subsection  (e)  establishes  a  pool  of 
twenty-five  Level  IV  and  V  officers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  assist  In  the 
management  of  the  Department.  Subsection 
(f)  provides  that  all  of  the  Level  n  to  V 
officers  will  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  specify  from  time  to  time. 

Section  203  provides  for  the  order  of  suc- 
cession m  the  event  of  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Secretary  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

TTTLK    in TRANSFERS 

Title  III  effectuates  the  transfer  of  the 
functions  under  existing  law  which  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  new  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Section  301  Identifies  the 
functions  that  are  transferred  and  provides 
that  they  shall  be  vested  In  the  Secretary. 
The  remaining  sections  of  title  HI  contain 
technical  provisions  relating  to  these  trans- 
fers. Under  the  broad  definitions  In  section 
401  and  the  savings  provisions  of  section  601, 
the  operative  term  "functions"  includes  all 
existing  relevant  powers,  rights,  duties,  etc., 
whether  created,  vested,  or  assigned  by 
statute,  reorganization  plan,  executive  order, 
delegation,  agreement,  or  otherwise.  Section 
606  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  make  additional 
Incidental  dlsp>osltlons  of  functions  as  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 

Subsection  301  (a)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources  all  of  the  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  all  officers  and 
components  of  that  Department.  The  Inte- 
rior Department  operates  under  the  authority 
of  several  thousand  laws,  many  of  which  do 
not  appear  In  the  United  States  Code.  Those 
that  are  codified  are  found  principally  In  title 
16  cxf  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
national  park  system,  outdoor  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  power  marketing,  and  various 
other  resource  programs;  title  25,  Indians; 
title  30,  mineral  lands  and  mining,  including 
mine  health  and  safety:  title  42,  pertaining 
to  desalination  and  water  resources  research, 
title  43,  public  lands,  reclamation,  and  De- 


partment of  the  Interior;  and  title  48,  terrt- 
torles. 

Virtually  all  of  the  authority  under  these 
laws  Is  presently  vested  In  the  Secretary  at 
the  Interior,  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1950,  64  Stat.  1262,  5  VS.CA 
App.,  and  as  provided  In  statutes  enacted 
thereafter;  and  subsection  (a)  transfers  this 
authority  to,  and  vests  It  In,  the  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources.  The  additional  refer- 
ence In  the  subsection  to  all  function;,  of 
officers  and  components  of  that  Department 
similarly  transfers  to  and  vests  In  the  Secre- 
tary the  few  remaining  miscellaneous  au- 
thorities that  reside  expressly  or  by  Implica- 
tion In  subordinate  officers  and  components 
of  the  Dep«urtment. 

Subsection  301(b)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources  such  of  the  f\mc- 
tlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  officers  and 
compwnents  of  that  Department,  as  relate 
to  or  are  utilized  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA).  NCAA 
was  created  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  2090),  which  brought  together 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration suid  Its  major  elements,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Environ- 
mental Data  Service,  National  Envtronmentai 
Satellite  Center  and  Research  Laboratories 
(Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1965,  15  U.8.C. 
Chapter  9,  49  U.S  C.  Chapter  20,  33  VS.C. 
Chapter  17);  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  Marine  Pish  Research  Program  and 
Marine  Minerals  Technology  Center,  formerly 
in  the  Department  of  Interior  (16  U.8.C. 
passim ) ;  the  National  Oceanographlc  Data 
Center  and  National  Oceanographlc  Instru- 
mentation Center,  formerly  administered  by 
the  United  States  Navy;  the  National  Data 
Buoy  Development  Project,  formerly  of  the 
Coast  Guard:  the  National  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
gram, formerly  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (33  U.S.C.  Chapter  22);  and  ele- 
ments of  the  Uxxlted  States  Lake  Survey, 
formerly  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  This  con- 
solidation of  activities  and  fimctlone  was 
designed  to  Improve  man's  comprehension 
and  uses  of  the  physical  environment  and 
Its  oceanic  life. 

Subsection  301{c)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources,  under  paragraph 
(2) ,  such  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works, 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Corps 
of  EInglneers  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  for  civil  works  and 
regulatory  functions,  with  the  prm'lso  that 
all  civil  works  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance,  flood  and  coastal  emergencies, 
and  related  activities  so  transferred  shaXi  be 
accomplished  through  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  To  the 
extent  they  are  codified,  the  laws  authorizing 
these  programs  are  found  in  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  civil  works  functions  of  the  Corps  in- 
clude the  investigation,  study,  planning,  con- 
struction, and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
measures  for  navigation,  flood  control,  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement,  hydroelectric 
power,  recreation,  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply,  beach  erosion  control  and 
beach  restoration,  and  water  quality.  In- 
cluded are  authorities  for  comprehensive 
river  basin  studies,  flood  plain  information 
studies,  emergency  flood  and  coastal  pro- 
tection, a  vast  number  of  individual  project 
authorizations,  and  continuing  authorities 
to  construct  small  projects  without  the  spe- 
cific authorization  of  the  Congress. 

The  bin  provides  that  the  construction  and 
operation  of  civil  works,  the  provision  of  aid 
In  flood  and  coastal  emergencies,  and  related 
activities  so  transferred  would  continue  to  be 
accomplished  through  and  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. This  will  assure  the  continued  train- 
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,_-  and  experience  of  officers  of  the  Army 
/vfrtiB  of  Engineers  in  contract  adminlstra- 
^n  construction,  and  coordination  with 
S^ian  authorities;  preserve  the  flexlblUty, 
TfBclency,  and  responsiveness  of  the  Corps  to 
^t  alternating  civil  and  national  defense 
n^AB-  and  maintain  the  capability  of  the 
n^'  to  provide  assistance  to  civilians  In 
^^encles.  However,  the  functions  of  In- 
v«UKaUon,  study,  planning,  budgeting  and 
funding,  and  coordination  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary. 

The  civil  regulatory  functions  of  the  Corpe, 
which  would  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary, 
Mrtaln  generally  to  the  protecUon  of  the 
Navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  No 
fining  erection  of  structtires,  dredging,  dl- 
ver^n  of  flow,  or  depositing  of  refuse  in 
such  waters  may  be  done  unless  permitted 
by  the  Secretary,  who.  In  determining 
whether  permission  should  be  granted,  con- 
glders  all  matters  relating  to  the  general  pub- 
lic interest.  Including  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol economic  matters,  fish  and  wildlife 
values,  and  ecological,  esthetic,  and  environ- 
mental values. 

Certain  study  and  review  functions  are 
vested  by  law  In  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  Coastal  Engineering 
Research  Center,  the  Board  on  Coastal  Engi- 
neering Research,  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, and  the  CaUfornla  Debris  Commis- 
sion. These  functions  are  also  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  by  paragraph  (2)  of  the  sub- 
section. 

Subsection  301  {d)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources  such  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  offices  and  com- 
ponents of  that  Department,  as  relate  to  or 
are  utilized  by  the  Forest  Service.  Forest 
Service  activity  co^rers  three  major  areas  of 
operation  concerned  with  the  country's  foreet 
and  related  range,  watershed  and  other  wild- 
land  natviral  re80iux:e8:  (1)  management, 
protection,  and  development  of  the  National 
Forests  and  National  Grasslands:  (2)  coop- 
eration with  the  States  In  obtaining  better 
forestry  on  State  and  private  forest  lands; 
and  (3)  research  needed  for  (1)  and  (2)  and 
for  forest  and  range  lands  generally. 

There  are  numerous  laws  relating  to  the 
Forest  Service.  Of  those  which  have  been 
codified,  the  principal  statutes  appear  in  title 
16  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
three  major  programs  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  In  title  7  of  the  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  general  authorities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953  (67  Stat.  633,  7  U.S.G_A. 
2301  note)  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture all  of  the  functions  of  the  Service, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  functions  of  the  other 
components  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture transferred  under  this  Act. 

Subsection  301  (e)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources  such  of  the  func- 
tlona  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  officers  and 
components  of  that  Department,  as  relate 
to  or  are  utUlzed  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Soil  Conservation  Service  activities 
cover  four  major  areas  of  operation:  (1)  the 
development  and  carrying  out  of  a  national 
soil  and  water  conservation  program  (pri- 
marily through  conservation  districts),  in- 
cluding the  national  cooperative  soil  survey, 
technical  assistance  In  the  development  of 
conservation  plans  and  application  of  con- 
servation treatments,  the  conduct  of  enow 
surveys  to  develop  stream  flow  forecasts,  and 
the  operation  of  plant  material  centers;  (2) 
the  development  and  carrying  out  of  water- 
shed protection  and  flood  prevention  proj- 
ects, including  furnishing  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local  or- 
ganizations, and  conduct  of  river  basin  snr- 
veys  and  Investigations  In  cooperation  with 
other  agencies:  (3)  the  administration  of  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  program  for  the 
mitigation  of  wind  and  water  erosion  dam- 


ages in  the  Great  Plains  area:  and  (4)  the 
aiding  of  local  sponsors  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  of  multlcounty  reeource  con- 
servation and  development  projects. 

There  are  numerous  laws  relating  to  the 
programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Of  thoee  which  have  been  codlfled,  the  prin- 
cipal statutes  appear  In  title  7  of  the  United 
States  Code,  sections  1010  et  seq,  (resource 
conservation  and  development)  and  other 
sections  related  to  the  general  authorttlee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  title  16, 
sections  590  (a)  to  (f)  (soil  and  water  con- 
servation operations),  690(p)  (b)  (Great 
Plains  conservation) ,  and  1001  et  seq.  (water- 
shed protection);  and  title  33,  sections 
701  (a)  et  seq.  (flood  prevention) . 

Subsecitton  301(f)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources  such  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  officers  and 
components  of  that  Department,  as  relate 
to  or  are  utUlzed  by  the  Natural  Resource 
Economics  Division  of  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service.  This  Division  conducts  re- 
search m  the  economics  of  the  use,  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources. These  activities  are  authorized  under 
various  statutes,  Including  primarily  7  U.S.C. 
411,  1621  et  seq.,  1761,  2201,  2202;  42  U.S.C. 
1891-1893. 

Subsection  301(g)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natursil  Resources  such  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  officers  and 
components  of  that  Department,  as  relate 
to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Division  of  the  Agricultviral  Re- 
search Service.  This  Division  conducts  re- 
search In  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water 
and  the  control  of  certain  forest  and  range 
Insects  and  diseases.  These  activities  are  au- 
thorized tinder  variotis  statutes  Including  pri- 
marily the  Department  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1862  (7  U.S.C.  2201)  and  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  427,  4271) . 

Subsection  301(h)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources  such  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  officers 
and  components  of  that  Department  as  re- 
late to  or  are  utilized  for  pli)eUne  safety. 
The  referenced  functions  consist  of  all  of 
the  authority  under  the  Natural  Oas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  VS.C.  1871  et 
seq);  and  such  of  the  authority  tinder  sec- 
tions 831-836  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  relates  to  pipeline  safety.  The  latter, 
originally  administered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for  admin- 
istration through  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  subsections  8  (e) 
and  (f )  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  (80  Stat.  931,  939,  940) . 

Subsection  301(i)  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources  all  of  the  functions 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil was  established  by  and  functions  under 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1962  et  seq.).  Its  responsibilities  Include  the 
coordination  of  all  Federal  water  reeource 
programs,  assessment  of  water  supplies  and 
requirements,  establishment  of  principles, 
standards  and  procedures  for  Federal  water 
and  related  land  resources  projects,  review  of 
comprehensive  regional  and  river  basin  plans 
and  the  administration  of  grants  to  States 
for  comprehensive  planning. 

Subsection  30Hj)  transfers  certain  pro- 
grams and  activities  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  Natural  re- 
sources as  follows: 

(1)  The  civilian  power  program.  In  general, 
this  encompasses  the  programs  to  make  pos- 
sible the  maximum  exploitation  for  civilian 
use  of  the  vast  energy  resources  latent  In 
nuclear  material.  Their  objectives  apply  to 
nuclear  units  for  central  station  power  plants 
desalting  and  dual  purpose  plants;  propul- 


sion and  power  for  civilian  maritime  uses: 
attended  and  unattended  earth  and  undersea 
power  devices;  and  related  fuel  reprocessing, 
waste  disposal  and  environmental  systems. 
They  Include  development  of  civilian  power 
and  test  reactors,  isotopes,  waste  and  en- 
vironmental related  systems,  and  associated 
equipment  for  general  nuclear  oriented  re- 
search; new  and  advanced  technology  lead- 
ing to  improvements  In  fuel  utilization,  re- 
processing and  waste  disposal,  and  new  con- 
cepts and  processes;  Investigations  and  re- 
search into  safety  of  reactor  systems  and 
nuclear  procf^sses,  and  establishment  of  en- 
vironmental and  safety  criteria;  and  foster- 
ing and  coordinating  development  and  appli- 
cation of  civilian  nuclear  power  In  coopera- 
tive arrangements  vrtth  Industrial,  utilities, 
and  other  government  organizations. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  vital  research 
and  development  program  and  related  activi- 
ties can  continue  to  benefit  from  the  closest 
possible  Integration  with  other  highly  tech- 
nical AEC  programs,  activities,  and  personnel, 
such  work  would  continue  to  be  accomplished 
through  and  directed  by  AEC  and  carried  out 
under  AEC  contracts  administered  by  that 
agency.  However,  the  functions  of  planning, 
budgeting  and  funding,  coordination,  assess- 
ment of  resources  and  establishment  of  pri- 
orities as  related  to  national  energy  planning 
woxild  be  transferred  to  the  new  Department. 
It  Is  not  Intended,  by  the  transfer  of  any 
civilian  power  functions  to  the  Department, 
to  preclude  AEC  continuance  of  research  and 
development  effort  In  safety,  reactor  tech- 
nology, fuel  reprocessing,  waste  management, 
or  other  activities  that  relate  primarily  to 
programs  remaining  with  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  raw  materials  program.  This  en- 
compasses acquisition  and  management  of 
uranium  ore  concentrates;  assistance  in  the 
development  of  a  viable  competitive  domes- 
tic uranium  mining  and  milling  Industry; 
and  development  and  evaluation  of  Informa- 
tion on  avallablUty  of  uranium  and  thorium 
for  nuclear  programs. 

(3)  The  tiranlum  enrichment  and  related 
distribution  activities  constituting  part  of 
the  Commission's  program  for  the  produc- 
tion of  special  nuclear  materials.  This  en- 
compasses the  program  for  tiranlum  enrich- 
ment services  to  meet  the  needB  for  en- 
riched tiranlum  In  domestic  and  foreign 
peaceftU  appUcatlons  of  atomic  energy,  for 
Department  of  Defense  appUcatlons,  and  far 
AEC  research  and  development  programs. 
It  Includes  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
Improvement  of  three  existing  gaseous  diffu- 
sion plants  (and  related  feed  faculties) ,  to- 
gether with  mantifacture  of  special  materials 
and  componenU;  research  and  development 
to  advance  enriching  technology;  the  sale 
of  tiranlum  enriching  services,  including  de- 
termination of  prices  to  be  charged;  and  the 
planning  for  futtire  needs. 

(4)  With  respect  to  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram, the  Department  would  have  funding 
responalbUlty  fOT  all  aspects  of  the  program. 
The  Department's  reeponslbllltlee  would 
also  encompass  the  Identification  of  pro- 
grama  to  be  undertaken  which  would  utUtee 
nuclear  explosives,  such  as  specific  project* 
for  gas  stimulation  or  geothermal  enhance- 
ment; negotiation  and  administration  of 
contracts  for  mdtistrlal  participation  in  stich 
projects;  and  conduct  of  economic  studies 
anticipating  futtire  provision  of  Plowshare 
services  on  a  commercial  basis.  General  re- 
search and  development,  device  reeearcli  and 
development,  device  technology,  explosive  ef- 
fects teats,  development  of  fielding  systems, 
project  execution  and  related  activities  would 
remain  with  AEC,  and  the  Department  would 
budget  for  and  transfer  to  AEC  the  neceaeary 
In  heculng  examiners  by  subchapter  IT  of 
ftinds  for  these  activities. 

Section  302  provides  that  ftmctlons  vested 
chapter  6  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  win  continue  to  be  vested  In  hearing 
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examiners    of    the   Depaxtment    of   Natural 
Resources. 

Section  303  provides  that  In  any  cam  In 
which  the  head  of  a  department  or  agency 
Is  required  to  consult  or  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  another  department  or  agency 
as  a  condition  to  his  performance  of  a  func- 
tion, and  the  functions  of  both  with  respect 
to  the  matter  Involved  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
requirement  for  such  consultation  or  ap- 
proval Is  terminated. 

Section  304  provides  that  personnel,  per- 
sonnel positions,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  relating  to  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  shall  follow  those 
functions  and  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Appropriations  so  transferred  will  be 
accounted  for  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203  cd  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1960  (31  U.S.C. 
681c)  under  which  transfers  of  this  type 
normally  are  made.  To  the  extent  that  ad- 
ditional incidental  adjustments  may  be 
needed  to  accomplish  the  Intent  of  the  Act, 
section  606  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Maiugement  and  Budget 
to  make  those  adjustments.  Personnel  po- 
sitions expressly  created  by  statute  or  Re- 
organization Plan,  personnel  occupying  those 
positions  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act, 
and  personnel  authorized  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  one  of  the  rates  prescribed  by 
the  Executive  Schedule  (6  U.S.C.  6312-6316) 
would  not  be  transferred  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment by  the  Act.  Those  personnel  positions 
would  lapse,  as  provided  in  section  601.  Per- 
sons under  the  Executive  Schedule  may  be 
employed  by  the  Department,  without  loss  of 
pay,  under  section  306  of  the  Act. 

Section  305  provides  that  non-temporary 
personnel,  other  than  personnel  entitled  to 
compensation  under  the  Executive  Schedule 
(Level  I  to  V) ,  shall  not  be  separated  or  re- 
duced In  grade  or  compensation,  as  a  result 
of  the  establishment  of  the  new  Department, 
for  one  year  after  being  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  pursuant  to  section  304  of 
the  Act.  This  provision  is  designed  to  pre- 
clude reductions  in  force  solely  u  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  one  year 
after  the  new  Department  becomes  opera- 
tional. However,  this  provision  would  not 
preclude  the  separation  or  reduction  in  grade 
or  compensation  of  any  such  personnel  under 
the  same  circumstances  that  such  adverse 
action  could  have  been  taken  If  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted — for  example,  separation 
for  cause  or  removal  from  a  Schedule  C  po- 
altlon.  (See  Sec.  9(h)  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  944) . 

Section  306  provides  that  persons  entitled 
to  compensation  under  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (Level  I  to  V)  may  be  employed  by  the 
new  Department  and  if  that  employment  Is 
without  break  in  service  and  if  the  duties  of 
the  new  position  are  comparable  to  the  duties 
performed  Immediately  preceding  the  new 
appointment,  such  person  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
he  received  in  his  previous  position  for  the 
duration  of  his  service  in  the  new  position. 
(See  Sec.  9(h) ,  DOT  Act.) 

Sections  307.  308  ond  JOS  set  forth  the  spe- 
cific statutory  framework  withlnjrtflch  the 
Secretary  will  carry  out  the  Aac  programs 
and  activities  to  be  tranaferre(Y  by  this  bill. 
Although  many  of  the  authopties  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  would 
thereby  be  made  applicable  to  the  Secretary, 
it  would  not  be  feasible  for  both  AEC  and 
the  Department  to  duplicate  programs  or 
staffs,  or.  even  more  important,  for  respon- 
sibility to  be  diffused.  In  several  sensitive 
areas.  Hence,  these  sections  contemplate  that 
AEX:  would  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
policies,  procedures,  and  requirements  relat- 
ing to  the  control  of  Restricted  Data;  the 
Department  would  administer  the  transferred 
programs  and  activities  under  AEC  physical 


security  and  classiflcatton  policies,  guides 
and  procedures;  and  Department  employees 
and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  transferred 
programs  and  activities  would  be  required  to 
have  appropriate  AEC  security  clearances. 

None  of  AEC's  licensing  authority  and  re- 
sponaibility  would  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary. In  the  transferred  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, the  Department  and  contractors  for 
Its  account  woiUd  be  exempt  from  require- 
ments for  AEC  licenses,  but  the  Depart- 
ment's standards  and  procedures  for  radiolog- 
ical protection  of  the  public  health  and  saf- 
ety and  the  safeguarding  of  the  national 
defense  and  security  would  be  required  to  be 
consistent  with  those  of  the  Commission 
governing  its  own  activities,  and  to  be  es- 
tablished with  the  Commission's  advice  and 
concurrence. 

The  CommisBlon  would  retain  its  present 
exclusive  authority  in  the  definition  of  ex- 
traordinary nuclear  occurrence,  source  and 
special  nuclear  materials,  and  production 
and  utilization  facilities,  an  authority  that 
Is  basic  to  the  licensing,  indemnlflcatlon,  and 
weE^^on8  programs  of  the  Commission.  AEC 
would  also  retain  the  authority  with  respect 
to  negotiation  of  international  arrangements 
and  agreements  for  cooperation  with  for- 
eign countries  and  organizations;  the  Secre- 
tary would,  however,  have  the  authority, 
consistent  with  the  overall  international 
agreements,  to  negotiate  Implementing  agree- 
ments for  distribution  of  source  and  special 
nuclear  materials  and  for  reprocessing  and 
toll  enrichment  of  such  materials  for  peace- 
ful uses. 

Section  307  lists  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  under  which  the 
Secretary  will  administer  the  transferred  pro- 
grams and  activities,  with  all  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Commission  thereunder  except 
as  otherwise  specified.  These  provisions  in- 
clude : 

1.  Chapters  1  and  2  of  the  Act,  stating 
overall  policies  and  purposes  and  prescribing 
definitions,  with  the  determinations  as  to 
"extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence,"  "produc- 
tion facility,"  "sotutje  material,"  "special  nu- 
clear material,"  and  "utilization  faclUty"  re- 
tained in  the  Commission  (subsections  (a) 
(b)). 

2.  Those  provisions  of  chapter  8  ("Orga- 
nization") that  relate  to  advice  from  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  and  to  liaison 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  (subsection 
(c) ).  It  Is  Intended  that  with  respect  to  the 
transferred  programs  and  activities  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  have  the  same 
rights  and  responsibilities  vls-a-vis  the  Sec- 
retary as  it  has  in  other  respects  with  the 
Commission. 

3.  Chapters  4  ("Research")  and  5  ("Pro- 
duction") ,  which  provide  the  principal  statu- 
tory base  for  the  civilian  power.  Plowshare, 
and  uranliun  enrichment  programs  and  ac- 
tivities transferred  to  the  Secretary  (subsec- 
tion (d)).  The  provisions  of  section  44  of 
the  Act,  relating  to  disposition  of  energy  pro- 
duced in  Commission  operations,  will  apply 
to  energy  produced  in  Department  operation 
of  production  or  utilization  faculties. 

4.  The  provisions  of  chapter  6  that  relate 
to  the  acquisition  and  distribution,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  defining  or  licensing,  of 
special  nuclear  material  (subsection  (e)). 
These  include  the  provisions  governing  deter- 
mination of  charges  and  guaranteed  purchase 
prices.  The  Commission  would  retain  its 
function  under  subsection  6Tb  with  respect 
to  authorizing  persons  to  directly  or  indl- 
recUy  engage  in  the  production  of  any  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  outside  the  United 
States. 

6.  The  provisions  of  chapter  7  that  relate 
to  the  reporting,  acquisition,  and  distrlbv- 
tlon,  as  distinguished  from  the  defining  or 
licensing,  of  source  material  (subsection 
(f) ).  The  Commission  would  retain  the  au- 
thority under  section  64  to  determine  wheth- 
er proposed  foreign  distributions  not  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  an  agreement  for  co- 


operation will  be  inimical  to  the  interest* 
of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  provisions  of  chapter  8  that  relate 
to  distribution,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Ucensing,  of  byproduct  material  (subsection 
(g) ).  The  Commission  would  retain  the  au- 
thority under  subsection  82b  to  determine 
whether  foreign  distributions  not  undertaken 
pursxiant  to  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
will  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

7.  In  chapter  9,  the  authority  tmder  sub- 
section 91b(l)  relating  to  delivery  under 
Presidential  direction  of  enriched  uranliun 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  (subsection 
(h)). 

8.  In  chapter  11,  the  provisions  of  section 
121  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  Commission 
actions  in  conflict  with  any  international 
Bxrangement  made  after  enactment  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  section  122  requiring 
maximum  Commission  implementation  of 
any  International  arrangement  made  after 
such  enactment,  are  made  applicable  to  the 
Department  (subsection  (I));  the  remain- 
ing sections  of  chapter  1 1  concern  the  enter- 
ing into  of  agreements  for  cooperation  and 
international  arrangements,  and  no  respon- 
sibilities or  authority  thereunder  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary. 

9.  In  chapter  12,  "Control  of  Information," 
subsection  144a  would  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary's implementation  of  agreements  for  co- 
operation; subsection  145b.  with  respect  to 
security  investigations  and  clearances,  would 
apply  to  Department  employees  and  others 
for  whom  access  to  Restricted  Data  is  re- 
quired, but  the  Commission  would  retain  the 
security  clearance  function;  and  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  subject  to  the  limitation  in 
subsection  146b  with  respect  to  controlling 
or  reetrictlng  dissemination  of  information 
(subsection  (J)).  No  responsibilities  or  au- 
thority under  the  remaining  provisions  of 
chapter  12  relating  to  policy,  classification 
and  declassification  of  Restricted  Data,  De- 
partment of  Defense  participation.  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  restrictions,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary. 

10.  Numerous  listed  sections  and  subsec- 
tions of  chapter  14,  "General  Authority. " 
which  have  provided  the  Oommlsslon  with 
needed  or  desirable  authority  and  flexibility, 
or  imposed  co-tain  limitations  on  authority, 
are  made  applicable  to  the  transferred  pro- 
grams and  activities  (subsection  (k) ).  Some 
of  these  are  general  in  nature,  e.g.,  advisory 
boards,  subpoena  power,  apiwlntment  and 
oompensation  of  employees,  acquisition  and 
dlspoeition  of  property,  carrying  of  firearms, 
issuance  of  rules  and  regulations,  granting 
of  easements,  sale  of  utility  and  other  serv- 
ices. Presidential  contract  exemption  author- 
ity, proscribed  contract  practices.  Comp- 
troller General  audit,  and  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes.  Others  are  more  directly  keyed, 
though  not  exclusively  so,  to  the  transferred 
programs  and  functions.  Those  Include  the 
authority  to  contract  to  provide  certain  proc- 
essing, fabricating,  sepsu-ating  and  refining 
services  to  licensees  and  to  sell  materials  to 
them  (subsection  161m  of  the  Act);  per- 
form similar  services  in  implementation  of 
agreements  for  cooperation  (subsection 
161t) ;  enter  into  long-term  contracts  for  ac- 
quisition of  reactor  or  reactor-related  serv- 
ices, or  for  other  materials  or  services  under 
certain  stated  conditions  (subsection  161u); 
enter  into  long-term  contracts  to  produce 
or  enrich  special  nuclear  material  for  li- 
censees, or  in  implementation  of  agreements 
for  cooperation,  under  certain  stated  condi- 
tions (subsection  161v) ;  enter  into  long-term 
power  contracts  for  the  Oak  Ridge,  Paducah 
and  Portsmouth  Installations  (sec.  164); 
settle  claims  for  damages  resulting  from 
detonation,  explosion,  or  radiation  produced 
in  a  program  involving  detonation  of  an  ex- 
plosive device  (sec.  167);  and  enter  into 
agreements  of  indemnification  with  certain 
types  of  contractors  covering  risk  of  public 
liability  for  a  substantial  nuclear  incident 
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(sec.  170)-  It  Is  intended  that  the  Depart- 
ment's policies  and  procedures  with  respect 
to  agreements  for  indemnification  shall  be 
consistent  with  those  followed  by  the  Oom- 
mlsslon with  respect  to  its  contractors.  The 
"no  subsidy"  requirement  of  section  169  with 
respect  to  Commission-licensed  facilities  la 
uplicable  to  the  Department.  It  should  also 
IM  noted  that  the  statutory  oommlttees — the 
General  Advisory  Committee,  the  Military 
Ualson  Conunittee,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards — ^wlll  be  avaU- 
able  for  consultation  by  the  Department,  al- 
though the  appointment  of  members  and  ad- 
ministrative support  will  remain  as  hersto- 
lore.  A  oontiniilng  close  and  effective  rela- 
tionship between  the  Department  and  the 
Oommlsslon  is  required  and  expected  on  the 
many  matters  of  mutual  concern  that  will 
evolve  In  carrying  out  their  respective  func- 
tions. 

11.  In  chapter  15,  the  provisions  (sees.  171, 
172,  174)  relating  to  Just  compensation  for 
property  acquired,  condemnation  of  real 
property,  and  Attorney  General  approval  of 
title  (subsection  (I)). 

12.  In  chapter  17,  "Joint  Ocanmlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy,"  the  provisions  of  section 
202  relating  to  Joint  Committee  oversight 
of  the  Commission  and  the  Oommissioc's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Joint  Conunittee  (sub- 
secUon  (m)). 

13.  In  chapter  18,  "Enforcement,"  the  i»o- 
vlslons  of  sections  229  and  230,  relating  to 
trespass  upon  and  photographing,  etc.,  of 
Oommlsslon  installations,  modified  to  make 
them  applicable  to  Department  installatioais 
used  in  carrying  out  the  transferred  pro- 
grams and  activities  (subsection  (n)). 

14.  In  chapter  19,  "Miscellaneous,"  the 
provisions  of  section  261  vrtth  respect  to  re- 
ports to  Congress,  and  section  261  requiring 
prior  legislative  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations and  waiver  of  use  charges  and  con- 
taining other  provisions  relating  to  appro- 
priations (subsection  (o) ) . 

Section  308  provides  that  no  AEC  license 
(which  would  otherwise  be  required  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act)  shall  be  required  for  the 
conduct  by  the  Secretary  or  by  persons  vinder 
contract  with  and  for  the  account  of  the 
Secretary,  of  the  transferred  programs  and 
functions,  thus  paralleling  the  exemption 
now  existing  for  AEC  and  certain  contrac- 
tors with  respect  to  those  programs  and 
functions.  However,  the  Secretary  is  required, 
with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  establish  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  radiological  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  that  are  consistent  with 
those  established  by  the  Commission  to  gov- 
ern its  own  activities.  The  Secretary  is  also 
required,  in  the  conduct  of  the  transferred 
programs  and  activities,  to  establish  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  the  safeguarding  of 
the  c(Hiunon  defense  and  seciirtty  that  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  Ocanmlssion  and  are 
oonslstent  with  those  established  by  the 
Commission  to  govern  Its  own  activities.  It 
Is  Intended  that  the  Commission's  functions 
with  respect  to  radiological  public  health 
and  safety  and  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity not  be  diffused. 

Section  309  provides  that  with  respect  to 
the  transferred  programs  and  activities  the 
Secretary  shall  have  all  the  Commission's 
rights,  powers  and  duties  under  section  162 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in  the  case  of  in- 
ventions useful  in  the  production  or  utiliza- 
tion of  special  nuclear  material  or  atomic 
energy,  made  in  the  course  of  cw  under  any 
contract,  subcontract,  or  arrangement  en- 
tered into  with  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  the  same  extent  as  if  entered  into 
with  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission. 
The  present  authority  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  Inventions  relating  to  atomic 
weapons  and  flling  of  reports  (sec.  161  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act),  compulsory  pwtent  li- 
censing (sec.  153),  and  compensation, 
awards,  and  royalties  will  remain  with  the 
Oommlsslon.  It  is  expected  that  AEC  Inven- 


tion review  capabilities  will  be  utilized  to 
the  maximum  extent  and  that  the  i>atent 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  Dep€«tment 
with  respect  to  the  transferred  programs  and 
activities  wUl  be  established  and  adminis- 
tered in  close  coordination  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

Section  310  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioned Officer  Corps  of  NOAA  shall  become 
the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  of  the 
Oceanic,  Atmospheric  and  Earth  Sciences 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  This  Corps  was  established  by 
statute  in  1917,  as  a  special  personnel  system 
in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  to  satisfy 
the  need  for  the  close  defense  relationship 
and  because  of  the  mobile  and  short-fuse 
nature  of  assignments.  It  has  been  continued 
in  the  Environmental  Sciences  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  more  recently  in  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. The  Commissioned  Officer  Oorpis  is  one 
of  the  seven  branches  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States.  Officers  are  avail- 
able and  utilized  in  a  broad  range  of  assign- 
ments throughout  NOAA.  Service  aboard 
NOAA's  oceanographlc  fleet  is  a  common  and 
principal  factor  in  the  officer's  service.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  service  career  is 
spent  assigned  to  such  vessels. 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  Corps  officers  to  policy  positions  in 
OAESA  are  the  same  as  those  provided  in 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970  for  ap- 
pointment to  policy  positions  in  NOAA  ex- 
cept that  the  requirement  for  Presidential 
appointment  to  such  positions  has  been 
onaitted  In  keeping  vrtth  the  provisions  of 
subsection  202(e)  of  the  Act. 

TITLE    rV DEFINITIONS    AND    ADMINISTRATrVK 

PROVISIONS 

Section  401.  Subsection  (a)  defines  "func- 
tion", "functions",  "perform"  and  "perform- 
ance" in  order  to  avoid  repetitious  references 
to  such  terms  as  duties,  obligations,  powers, 
authorities,  responsibilities,  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  activities,  and  the  exercise  thereof. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  references  in 
the  Act  to  provisions  of  law  shall  be  deemed 
to  include,  as  appropriate,  reference  thereto 
as  now  and  hereafter  amended  or  supple- 
mented. This  avoids  repetitious  uses  of  "as 
amended"  or  "as  supplemented."  It  also  rec- 
ognizes that  statutory  authorities  subject 
to  transfer  under  this  legislation  may  be 
amended  or  supplemented  by  other  legisla- 
tion while  this  legislation  is  under  consid- 
eration or  after  this  legislation  is  enacted 
but  before  it  becomes  effective.  This  provi- 
sion would  avoid  any  issue  as  to  whether 
statutory  authorities  transferred  by  this  Act 
are  transferred  In  their  amended  forms,  and 
will  obviate  the  need  for  last  minute  con- 
forming adjustments  in  this  or  any  other 
legislation  during  final  stages  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Section  402  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  such  policies,  standards,  criteria, 
procedures,  rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  per- 
form functions  now  or  hereafter  vested  In 
him.  (See  sec.  203(b)(1),  NASA  Act;  OEO 
Act,  42  U.8.C.  2942  (n);  sec.  9(e),  DOT  Act, 
80  SUt.  944;  sec.  7(d),  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat. 
667.) 

Section  403.  Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  to 
such  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  be  may  designate  and  to  authorize 
successive  redelegations  of  those  functions. 
(See  sec.  7(d)  of  DHUD  Act.  79  Stat.  667; 
sec.  9(e)  of  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  944). 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establish  and  modify  the  internal  organi- 
zation of  the  department  by  creating,  alter- 
ing, and  discontinuing  such  organizational 
units  and  components  as  he  may,  from  time 
to  time,  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
the  performance  of  any  of  his  functions. 
However,  the  Secretary  would  not  be  au- 
thorized to  abolish  the  "Administrations" 
created  by  section  202(c)  ot  the  Act,  or  any 


other  organizational  units  or  components 
expressly  established  wlthm  the  Department 
by  this  or  any  future  Act  or  Reorganization 
Plan,  such  as  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps 
at  OAESA  establisbed  by  section  810  of  tHis 
Act.  (This  authority  is  quite  simUar  to  that 
now  applicable  witti  respect  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  See  also  sec. 
203(b)(8),   NASA   Act,   72   Stat.  430). 

Section  404  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish, alter,  or  discontinue  and  to  main- 
tain such  State,  regional  district,  local,  or 
other  field  offices  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  performance  of  his 
functions.  This  will  expressly  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  design  and  establish  the  best  field 
office  system  he  can  devise  to  assure  effective 
expeditions,  and  responsive  implementation 
of  the  D^tartment's  programs.  It  would  also 
permit  Viiin  to  alter  or  discontinue  that  sys- 
tem and  establish  another  system  If  exp«al- 
ence  or  changed  conditions  indicate  the  ad- 
visability of  such  a  change. 

Section  40S  is  a  standard  provision  author- 
izing the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  classification  laws,  to  select,  appoint, 
employ,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  such  officers 
and  employees.  Including  attorneys,  as  are 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions. (See  sec.  7(c),  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat. 
667). 

Section  406  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
at  rates  not  to  sxceed  tbose  prescribed  for 
OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule.  (See  sec 
7(s)  of  the  DHUD  Act  as  amended  by  sec. 
906  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970,  Pi.  91-609) . 

Section  407  is  a  standard  pwovision  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  appoint  advisory  com- 
mittees to  consiHt  vrith  and  advise  him  with 
respect  to  the  performance  of  his  functions. 
(See  sec.  7(e)  of  the  DHUD  Act,  as  amended 
by  sec.  905,  PX..  91-609;  sec.  9(0)  of  DOT 
Act,  80  Stat.  944) . 

Section  408  authorizes  the  appointment, 
detail,  or  assignment  of  members  of  ths 
Coast  Guard,  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps 
of  OAESA,  or  the  Regular  or  Reserve  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  any  position  in  the  Department  that  is  not 
required  to  be  filled  by  an  officer  whose  ap- 
pointment is  required  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  members  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  to 
be  detailed  for  service  In  the  Department 
under  agreements  between  the  Secretary  and 
Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments. 

Sul>sectlon  (c)  provides  that  the  status, 
office,  rank,  or  grade  of  persons  who  are  ap- 
pointed, assigned,  or  detailed  to  tlie  De- 
partment pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  service  under  this 
section.  (See  sea  9(d)  (1),  DOT  Act,  80  Stat. 
944). 

Section  409  authorizes  payment  of  trans- 
portation expenses  and  per  diem  to  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  employees  from  the  place 
of  their  recruitment  to  the  place  of  their 
duty  and  while  at  the  place  of  such  duty. 
Such  expenses  would  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  chapter  67  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  relates  to  similar  payments  to 
other  Government  employees  for  official 
travel.  (See  7  U.S.C.  3239) . 

Section  410  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  and  agreements,  including 
grant  agreements,  with  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  and  persons.  It  au- 
thorizes payments  in  lump  sum  or  by  in- 
stallments or  in  advance  or  by  wa,j  ot  re- 
imbursement. It  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  perform  his  func- 
tions. (See  sec.  203(b)(6),  NASA  Act,  72 
Stat.  426). 

Section  411  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire facilities  required  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  laboratories,  reeearch,  and 
testing  sites  and  facilities,  quarters,  and  re- 
lated   accommodations    for    employees    and 
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their  dependenta  and  such  other  special  pur- 
pose real  property  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  Such  special  purpose  facilities  and 
real  property  could  be  acquired  by  purchase, 
lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise.  General 
purpose  facilities  and  real  property  could  be 
acquired  through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  title  to  all  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  would  be  In 
the  United  States  rather  than  In  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Department  (See  sec.  203(b)(3), 
NASA  Act,  72  Stat.  426  , . 

Section  412  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide,  construct,  or  maintain,  as  necessary 
and  when  otherwise  unavailable,  certain  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  employees  and  their 
dependents  at  remote  locations.  Included 
would  be  emergency  medical  services  and 
supplies;  food  and  subsistence  supplies; 
messing  facilities;  audio-visual  equipment, 
accessories,  and  supplies  for  recreation  and 
training;  living  and  working  quarters  and 
facilities;  and  transportation  for  school  age 
dependents  to  the  nearest  appropriate  educa- 
tional facilities.  Reimbursement  would  be 
required  for  the  medical  treatment  and  for 
services  and  supplies  so  furnished  to  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents.  Charges  for 
these  services,  or  any  other  services  under 
this  Act  to  private  persons  or  organizations, 
would  be  determined  In  accordance  with  uni- 
form policies,  standards,  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  OfBce  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment and  with  31  TT,B.C.  483a  and  6  U.S.C. 
5911.  (8eeBec9(f  ),DOT  Act,  80  Stat  946.  and 
15U.S.O.  1514). 

Section  413  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  permit  concessionaires  to  provide  services 
on  property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary.  Concession  agreements  under  this 
section  would  have  to  be  in  conformity  with 
standards  prescribed  In  regulations  Issued  by 
the  President.   (See  16  U.S.C.  20-20g,  580d). 

Section  414  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  copyrights  and  patents,  interests 
therein  and  licenses  thereunder,  whenever 
such  acquisitions  are  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  the  perf(»7nance  of  his  functions.  (See 
10  U.B.C.  2386). 

Section  41 5  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  en- 
gage In  such  basic  and  applied  research  and 
disseminate  technology  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  functions  entrusted  to 
him.  (See  title  V,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970,  P.Ii.  91-609;  sec.  9(q), 
DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  947 ) . 

Section  416  authorizes  the  Secretary,  with- 
in his  own  discretion  or  at  the  request  of 
any  persons,  firms,  organizations,  or  others, 
public  and  private,  to  make  special  studies 
concerning  matters  within  his  jurisdiction; 
to  prepare  from  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment special  compilations,  lists,  bulletins,  or 
reports;  to  furnish  transcripts  or  copies  of 
those  studies,  compilations,  and  other  rec- 
ords; to  furnish  copies  of  charts,  maps,  or 
photographs;  and  to  provide  services  inci- 
dent to  the  conduct  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  Department.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment may  have  a  specialized  piece  of  equip- 
ment, or  persons  with  specialized  knowledge, 
not  available  elsewhere  and,  in  appropriate 
cases,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
make  those  services  available  to  private  per- 
sons and  to  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations.  This  section  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  Joint  projects 
with  nonprofit  organizations,  research  orga- 
nizations, and  public  agencies  and  organi- 
zations Involving  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest and  to  share  the  costs  thereof.  As  noted 
with  respect  to  section  142,  charges  to  pri- 
vate persons  and  organizations  under  this 
Act  would  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
user  standards,  charges  policies,  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  31  U.S.C.  483a.  (See  PI.  91- 
412 — Department  of  Commerce) . 

Section  417  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  provisions  for  the  printing  tmd  dis- 
tribution of  reports  and   other  doctiments 


with  respect  to  matters  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Section  418  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequests.  (See  sec.  905 (k)  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  Pi.  91-609; 
sec.  9(m),DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  946). 

Section  419  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  a  seal  for  the  Department.  (See 
sec.  7(g)   of  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat.  667). 

Section  420  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  working  capital  fund  to  defray  neces- 
sary expenses  arising  out  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  such  common  ad- 
ministrative services  as  the  Secretary  shall 
find  to  be  desirable  In  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  (See  sec.  9 (J),  DOT  Act, 
80  Stat.  945;  sec.  7(b).  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat. 
667;  and  43  U.S.C.  1467,  Interior  Depart- 
ment ) . 

Section  421  Is  a  technical  provision.  In 
certain  cases  authority  under  a  portion  of 
an  Act  is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
this  Act  while  responsibility  for  other  pro- 
visions of  the  same  Act  wUl  be  retained  by 
the  transferring  agency.  This  provision  Is 
designed  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  exer- 
cise powers  vested  by  the  general  provi- 
sions of  any  such  Act  without  divesting  the 
transferring  agency  of  authority  to  exercise 
those  powers  with  respect  to  the  functions 
retained  by  that  agency. 

Section  422  is  designed  to  make  It  clear 
that  authority  expressly  provided  by  this 
Act  is  In  addition  to  and  not  In  substitu- 
tion for  any  authority  that  may  have  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  is  transferred  by  this  Act. 

Section  423  requires  an  annvial  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment concerning  activities  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  a  statement  of  goals, 
and  an  assessment  of  progress. 

Section  424  authorizes  the  Secretary. 
when  authorized  In  an  appropriation  act, 
to  transfer  funds  from  one  appropriation 
to  another  so  long  as  such  transfers  do  not 
Increase  or  decrease  an  appropriation  by 
more  than  five  per  cent.  This  does  not  per- 
mit such  transfers  unless  they  are  au- 
thorized in  an  appropriation  act. 

Section  425  authorize.^  the  establishment 
of  service  funds  for  each  Administration. 
These  funds  would  be  used  to  defray  the 
Initial  costs  of  relmbui^able  services  pro- 
vided to  other  departments  and  agencies 
or  to  persons,  agencies,  or  organizations  out- 
side the  government. 

Section  426  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 
The  amount  of  such  "no  year"  funds  would 
be  prescribed  in  appropriation  acts. 

Section  427  directs  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time  to  prepare  and  publish  com- 
pilations of  laws  and  treaties  applicable  to 
the  various  program  areas  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

TITLE  V — XaANSrrlONAI.  AND  CONVOBMINC 
PBOVISION8 

Section  sot  provides  that  whenever  all  of 
the  functions  of  a  department,  agency,  or 
other  body,  or  of  any  component  thereof 
have  been  transferred,  whether  by  this  Act. 
or  by  a  combination  of  Acts.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plans,  etc.,  the  depeutment,  agency, 
etc..  shall  lapse.  This,  in  effect,  discon- 
tinues organization  structures  when  they 
no  longer  have  functions  to  perform.  It  ap- 
plies only  when  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
agency  or  component  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Secretary.  Thus  it  would  not  apply, 
for  example,  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
whose  military  functions  and  construction 
and  other  activities  continue;  nor  would  it 
apply  to  the  Economic  Research  Service  or 
the  Agrlculttiral  Research  Service,  unless 
the  remaining  functions  of  these  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  agencies  are  transferred 
to  another  department  under  the  reorga- 
nization program.  The  section  also  provides 


that  all  Executive  Schedule  offices  and  posi- 
tlons  In  a  department  or  agency  that  lapses 
under  the  first  sentence  of  the  section  shall 
also  lapse. 

Section  502  repeals  the  section  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970  which  established  the 
position  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works,  as  this  statutory  office 
is  not  covered  by  section  501. 

Section  503  substitutes  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  definition  of  "Executive  De- 
partment" in  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Section  504  substitutes  the  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  section  19(d)  of  title  3  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  presidential 
succession. 

Section  505  substitutes  the  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970 
relating  to  membership  on  the  Domestic 
Council. 

Section  506  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  make 
such  additional  incidental  dlspoeltlons 
of  functions,  positions,  personnel  positions, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property  rec- 
ords, appropriations,  etc.,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Act.  This  is  a  standard  pro- 
vision in  Reorganization  plans  involving  in- 
teragency  transfer   of   functions. 

TnXE  VI SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Section  601  Is  a  savings  clause  that  con- 
tinues the  effectiveness  of  all  existing  orders, 
determinations,  rules,  regulations,  permits, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges 
affected  by  the  Act.  until  such  time  as  they 
are  otherwise  modified  or  replaced  by  appro- 
priate authority  or  otherwise  expire.  This 
avoids  any  Inadvertent  lapsing  or  lmp>airment 
of  essential  Executive  orders,  directives,  doc- 
uments, and  obligations,  and  will  afford  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  sufficient  time  to 
deal  with  these  matters  In  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Section  602  Is  another  savings  clause  that 
preserves  and  continues  legal  proceedings  in 
being  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  Such 
proceedings  would,  in  effect,  be  continued, 
modified,  or  terminated  as  if  the  Act  had 
never  been  enacted. 

Section  603  is  a  technical  provision.  It  pro- 
vides that  with  respect  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  the  Act,  references  in  laws  (includ- 
ing Reorganization  Plans)  to  other  officials 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Secretary. 

Section  604  Is  a  technical  provision.  A  num- 
ber of  the  functions  that  are  transferred  by 
this  Act  are  functions  that  are  vested  In  the 
President  but  were  delegated  to  a  transferring 
agency  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Act  those  functions  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary.  This  section  ti 
designed  to  assure  that  those  administrative 
delegations  of  functions  by  the  President  do 
not  take  on  a  statutory  character  that  would 
Impair  the  President's  authority  to  modify, 
terminate,  or  transfer  these  delegated  func- 
tions in  the  future. 

TITLE    VII BEPARABtLITT 

Section  701  is  a  standard  separability  clause 
that  avoids  the  invalidation  of  the  whole 
Act  If  a  single  provision  Is  found  to  be  in- 
valid. 

TITLK     vrn EFFECTIVE    DATE     AND     INTEKIM     AP- 
POINTMENTS 

Section  801  provides  that  the  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  120  days  after  the  Secretary  la 
appointed,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  This  will  give  the  President  time 
to  select,  nominate,  and  appoint  the  Secre- 
tary, and  will  allow  the  Secretary  sufficient 
time  to  arrange  and  organize  the  new  De- 
partment and  prepare  such  rules,  regulations. 


orders,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  for  a  smooth 

transition. 

THt  PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 


Fiscal  year  1971 

Employment  Budget 

(lull-time,       outlays  (in 

permanent)  millions) 


From  the  Department  ot  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

Food  and  Drug  Administration..  4,551          .  »??•  J 

Health  Services  Mental  Health..  25,  234         1,  582.  3 
Deduct  Bureau.  Occupational 

Health  and  Safety -5U           -13.0 

National  Institutes  of  Health...  11.244         1=53.5 

Environmental  Health  Service..  955         ,    *?■  * 

Social  Security  Administration..  51,652         2,841.1 
Office  ot  Education  (eiccept 

public  library  construction 

grants,  to  be  in  OCD) 2,892         4,470.3 

Social  and  RehabiliUtion  ,n  Mfi  l 

Services 1865        10,640.4 

Special  Institutions 0              6/./ 

Office  of  the  SecreUry 4,505               8.5 

(Construction  included 

above) - (500)         (819. 0) 

Subtotal.  Federal  funds 102,384       21,323.7 

Social  Security  trust  funds...  0       43,181.0 

Receipts  and  intergovern-  ,  r„„  , 

mental  deducts 0     -t  589-  3 

Subtotal 102,384       61.915.4 

From  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity: 
Alcoholism,  family  planning,  drug 

rehabilitation. 39              34.9 

Migrants «               37.0 

Nutrition  (phasing  out) ZZ "■'' 

Subtotal - 108             'OO-  ? 

From  the  Department  ot  Labor:  ,  cnn  q 

Manpovner  Administration 4.535         ''^S? 

Employment  Service 0             3M.b 

Women's  Bureau 'S             ,lf 

(jCffX 0              31S.< 

U.l.  benefits  and  administration —  0         5' ^89. 9 

Overhead *« 8.1 

Subtotal 5.162         7-894.0 

From  the  Railroad  Retirement 

Board  - 1.933          1.906.8 

From  the  Department  ot  Housing 

and  Urban  Development:  College 

housing. 60  139.3 

From  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

Economic  Research  Service «                Lu 

Agriculture  Research  Service 
(Human  nutrition  and  con- 
sumer research  programs) 225                4.0 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 2,170         2.220.1 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 9,200             131.  » 

Egg  Products  I  nspection 0                  0 

Overhead 326 5.8 

Subtotal 11.960         2.362.7 

From  the  Department  of  Com- 

merce:  flammable  fabrics.. 33                 .S 

President's  Committee  on  the 

Handicapped 3^ ■_!_ 

Grand  total 121.677       74.320.5 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SU II  MART 

Jntroduction;  The  President's  Departmen- 
tal Reorganization  Program  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, which  will  contain  those  programs 
directed  at  the  development  and  well-being 
of  Individuals  and  families.  Included  in  the 
Department  will  be  the  programs  presently 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare,  the  manpower  pro- 
grams from  the  Department  of  Labor;  health, 
drug  abuse  and  migrant  programs  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  food  dis- 
tribution, inspection  and  research  programs 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  college  housing  program  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  mission  of  the  new  Department  will 
be  achieved  through  a  partnership  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  with   State   and   local 


governments,  pubUc  and  private  institutions 
and  individuals.  Its  functions  will  be:  assist- 
ing in  the  enhancement  of  Intellectual 
growth  and  development;  maintaining  and 
improving  the  skills  of  individuals  through 
training;  maintaining  and  improving  physi- 
cal and  mental  health;  extending  opportuni- 
ties for  participation  of  all  Individuals  In 
the  Nation's  labor  force;  protecting  the  qual- 
ity, purity,  and  safety  of  foods,  medicines, 
and  other  consumer  products;  assuring  basic 
Income  security  for  those  withdrawn  from 
the  work  force,  their  survivors,  and  depend- 
ents, and  for  those  who  cannot  provide  for 
themselves;  providing  basic  socieJ  services 
to  individuals  and  families  unable  to  meet 
basic  needs  for  themselves,  and  providing 
for  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
pete in  and  participate  fully  as  citizens  in  a 
free  society. 

To  accomplish  these  functions,  the  Depart- 
ment will  make  grants,  conduct  and  support 
research  and  studies,  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  administer  direct  Federal  serv- 
ices. 

Problems  uHth  Present  Organization:  The 
present  structiu-e  does  not  p)ermlt  develop- 
ment of  a  unified  system  of  programs  and 
services  to  individuals.  Programs  are  split 
among  several  Departments,  and  often  over- 
lap or  result  in  fragmented  approaches  to 
problem  solving.  This  has  frequently  led  to 
confusion  on  the  part  of  both  recipients  and 
State  and  local  officials  who  must  deliver  the 
services. 

For  examples:   A  community  mobilizes  to 
assist    migrant    families    in   overcoming   se- 
rious   health,    nutritional    educational    and 
social  problems.  The  community  seeks  Fed- 
eral aid  to  supplement  Its  local  and  State 
resources.  It  finds  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  separate- 
ly administered  health  and  education  pro- 
grams;  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity operates  a  broad  migrant  service  pro- 
gram  and    finances   a   migrant   Head    Start 
program  whose  operation  has  been  delegat- 
ed to  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;   and 
the  Department  of  Labor  registers  migrant 
crew    leaders,    provides    for    gpuarantees    of 
safety  and  insurance  coverage  and  arranges 
an   anual   sequence  of  work  opportunities. 
Present   organizations   along   professional 
program  lines  makes  it  difficult  for  existing 
agencies   to   Identify    and   serve   the   broad 
public  Interest.  Past  efforts  to  decentralize 
program  responsibility  to  the  field  and  to 
improve  respwnsiveness  to  local  and  region- 
ed  needs  have  met  resistance.  In    1967,  for 
example,  a  Federal  agency  initiated  decen- 
tralization of  one  of  the  major  programs  to 
the    field.    Positions    were    transferred    to 
Regional  Offices  and  people  hired  to  fill  them. 
The  effort  was  reversed  by  an  organization 
of  professional  Interest  groups  who  opposed 
the  decentralization. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  Is  that 
accountability  for  effective  program  per- 
formance is  difficult  to  establish  because 
authority  and  responsibility  are  split  be- 
tween and  within  Departments.  The  C!on- 
oentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP)  Is 
an  example  of  this  problem : 

Under  that  program,  the  Department  of 
Labor  enters  into  "prime"  contracts  with 
local  governments  and  community  action 
agencies  to  pro\ide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  manpower  services  In  ghetto  areas. 
These  services  include  Institutional  train- 
ing components  which  are  approved  and 
funded  separately.  The  Office  of  Education 
approves  and  funds  these  projects  through 
State  vocational  agencies  using  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  transferred  to  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  If  the  State  Vocational  agency  is 
unwilling  to  approve  the  institutional  train- 
ing, the  CEP  is  left  with  no  capacity  to  pro- 
vide an  essential  training  component  of  its 
program. 

In  such  a  case,  program  accountability  Is 
impossible  to  establish. 


The  proposed  reorganization  will  direct- 
ly address  these  problems  by: 

Linking  programs  with  similar  objectives, 
such  as  training  and  welfare,  education  and 
health,  in  a  single  Department. 

Providing  the  new  Department  with  a 
comprehensive,  national  purpose  which  will 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  serve  the  brotid  public  interest. 

Providing  strong,  department-wide  policy 
and  management  machinery  and  a  small 
number  of  administrative  units. 

Providing  that  decision-making  affecting 
states  and  legal  communities  will  occur  in 
the  field,  rather  than  in  Washington. 
Organization  and  management  of  the  new 
Department : 
The  Department  of  Human  Resourcee  will 
provide  a  single,  integrated  focus  for  meet- 
ing the  Federal  responsibility  to  and  for 
Individuals.  Its  programs  will  be  operated 
through  three  Adminlstrationfl,  headed  by 
Administrators,  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  Senate  confirmation,  as  follows: 

Income  Security  Xdmintstrotion.— Func- 
tions of  this  Administration  will  be  to  ad- 
minister the  systems  of  contributory  social 
insurance  authorized  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  other  social  Insurance  pro- 
grams such  as  railroad  retirements  and  un- 
employment insurance.  It  will  also  provide 
benefits  for  the  poor  and  near-poor  through 
public  assistance,  food  stamp,  and  medicaid 
programs  and,  upon  enactment,  the  Family 
Assistance  and  Family  Health  Insurance 
plans. 

Health  Administration. — Functions  of  this 
Administration  will  be  to  improve  the  health 
care  delivery  system,  to  develop  new  means 
of  preventing  and  curing  Illness,  protect  in- 
dividuals from  possible  health  hazards  and 
insure  the  adequate  provision  of  health 
personnel. 

Human  Development  Administration. — 
This  Administration  will  combine  existing 
education,  manpower,  and  social  services  pro- 
grams. Its  function  wUl  be  to  insure  quality 
basic  education,  to  aid  school  systems  in 
achieving  desegregation  and  preventing  ra- 
cial isolation;  to  Improve  higher  education 
and  insure  its  accessibility,  to  provide  occu- 
pational training,  support  for  apprentice- 
ship, work  experience  and  employment  to  in- 
dividuals and  services  designed  to  place 
workers  in  employment,  and  to  assist  States 
and  communities  in  providing  adequate  serv- 
ices to  individuals  and  families  to  overcome 
problems. 

Within  the  Administrations,  support  will 
be  provided  to  permit  each  Administrator  to 
perform  adequate  policy  planning,  evalua- 
tion, and  management  functions  for  the  pro- 
grams which  he  will  operate. 

Management  of  the  new  department 
Departmental  Management  functions  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, two  'Under  Secretaries  and  such  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries  and  staff  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  permit  him 
to  manage  the  Department  effectively.  The 
Secretary  will  concern  himself  primarily  with 
the  priorities  and  strategy  for  the  Depart- 
ment, with  its  overall  perTormance  and  with 
serving  as  Its  spokesman  to  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  Public.  The  Deputy  Secre- 
tary will  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  and  will  act  in  the  Sec- 
retary's absence.  He  will  concentrate  his 
primary  attention  on  overseeing  the  opera- 
tions and  management  of  the  Department. 
All  executive  management  staff  will  have 
cross-cutting,  department-wide  resjKJnsibll- 
tles  assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
responsibilities  for  the  Under  Secretaries 
may  Include  policy  and  managerial  and 
evaluation  and  field  operations.  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  may  In- 
clude plBUinlng  and  analysis,  congressional 
relations,  fiscal  management,  and  human 
rights. 
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fietd  organization 

Re^onAl  offices,  wblch  conform  to  the  ten 
standardized  Federal  regions,  will  be  headed 
by  Regional  Directors,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. F>rograms  which  can  reasonably  be 
decentralized  for  decision-making,  such  as 
manpower  programs,  college  hovislng,  and 
family  planning,  will  be  operated  uxider  the 
direction  of  the  Regional  Director.  In  gen- 
eral, these  will  be  grants-in-aid  to  States, 
localities  and  institutions.  Policy  and  pro- 
gram guidance  wlU  Issue  from  the  Admin- 
istrators to  the  Regional  Director  who  will 
manage  their  operation  through  his  progrson 
staff. 

Certain  other  programs,  such  as  Social 
Security,  will  have  EtaS  housed  In  the  Re- 
gional Offices,  but  the  Regional  Director  will 
act  In  a  coordlnatlve  capacity  with  those 
programs  as  they  have  particular  impact  in 
his  Region.  Research  programs  will  be  cen- 
trally administered  by  the  Headquarters  of- 
fice and  the  relationship  of  the  Regional 
Director  will  be  Incidental,  based  entirely  on 
any  regional  Implications  which  those  pro- 
grams may  develop. 

Regional  Directors  will  be  provided  with 
adequate  resources  to  carry  out  performance 
evaluations,  planning,  management,  and  to 
represent  the  Secretary  as  the  chief  Depart- 
ment official  In  the  field. 

Budget  and  manpower 
Based  on  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
new  Department  would  have  a  1971  budget  of 
874.3  billion  In  budget  authority,  with  121.- 
679  permanent  employees.  This  Includea 
tdO.7  billion  in  budget  authority  for  the 
Social  Security,  Railroad  Retlrtment,  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  trust  funds. 

Program  continuity 

In  forming  the  new  Department,  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  existing  organizational 
units  and  to  individuals  presently  employed 
in  those  units.  As  the  new  Department  takes 
form,  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  program 
continuity  Euid  to  assure  effectiveness  in 
meeting  current  needs.  Savings  clauses  and 
hiring  policies  based  on  attrition  will  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  those  presently  employed. 

T3KPULT»ctin  or  Huican  Rxsousczs  Act 

BXCTXON-BT-SXCnON  ANALYSIS 

TitUI 

Declaration  of  Policy 

Section  1.  Provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Department  of  Human  Resources 
Act. 

Section  101(a).  Declares  that  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  requires  the  continu- 
ing effort  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
promote  personal  and  family  well-being  of  all 
Its  citizens.  The  section  also  declares  that 
the  responsibility  for  developing  the  means 
by  which  individuals  can  meet  their  needs 
and  develop  their  potential  and  by  which 
society  can  meet  its  common  goals  is  shared 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  State  and 
local  governments,  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions, and  individuals. 

Section  101(b).  Declares  that  Congress 
finds  it  necessary  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Human  Resources  in  order  to  assure  the 
responsible  development  aoid  administration 
of  coordinated  programs  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibility  set  out  in 
the  preceding  subsection.  The  Department 
would  bring  together  those  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  bear  most  direct- 
ly on  individual  and  family  well-being. 

Section  101(c).  Sets  forth,  in  general  terms, 
the  functions  of  the  Department. 

TitUll 

Establishment  of  Department 
Section  201.  Establishes  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Secretary  of  Human  Resources  who 
shall  head  that  Department,  and  provides 


that  the  Secretary  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  offices  and  positions 
at  Level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

Section  202(a).  Provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Human  Re- 
sources (Level  II). 

Section  202(b).  Provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  Under  Secretaries  (Level  III) . 

Section  202(c).  Establishes  within  the  De- 
partment three  administrations — HesJth, 
Human  Development,  and  Income  Secu- 
rity— each  headed  by  an  administrator  (Level 
in). 

Section  202(d).  Provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  Assistant  Secretaries  and  a 
General  C!ounsel  (Level  IV) .  Appointments 
for  positions  design taed  in  (a)  through  (di 
are  to  be  made  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Section  202(e) .  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  not  more  than  41  additional  officers 
at  Level  IV  or  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, as  specified  by  the  Secretary.  (See  sec- 
tion 102(c)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1970  (OMB)). 

Section  202(f).  Provides  that  officers  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  202  shall  per- 
form such  fxinctlons  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

Section  203.  Provide  that  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary shall  act  for  and  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or  during  a 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  In  the 
event  of  the  concurrent  absence  or  disabil- 
ity of  the  Deputy  Secretary  or  vacancy  In 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  an  Under 
Secretary,  Administrator,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, or  the  General  Counsel  would  be  au- 
thorized to  act  for  and  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  such  order 
of  succession  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

Title  III 
Transfers 

Section  301  (a) .  Transfers  all  the  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Heatlh,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  or  any  officer  or  com- 
ponent of  that  Department  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Human  Resources  unless  such  func- 
tion is  specifically  excluded  from  the  trans- 
fer by  another  provision  of  the  Act.  The  ex- 
clusions are  enumerated  In  section  302(1). 

Section  301(b).  Transfers  to  the  Secretary 
all  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any 
officer  or  component  of  that  Department 
contained  in  the  enumerated  statutes,  ex- 
cept the  authority  to  declare  certain  foods 
as  being  in  abundance.  The  functions  in- 
cluded under  this  subsection  are  those  now 
performed  by  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, those  food  inspection  programs  per- 
formed by  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service,  those  research  functions  performed 
by  the  Agriculture  Research  Service  relating 
to  consumer  and  food  economics,  human 
nutrition,  and  human  resources,  and  those 
fiuictions  relating  to  the  distribution  and 
donation  of  food  commodities  under  the 
statutes  enumerated  in  paragraph  (3) . 

Section  301  (c) .  Transfers  to  the  Secretary 
all  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  or  any  officer  or 
component  of  that  Department  contained 
In  the  enumerated  statutes  and  executive 
orders.  The  functions  included  under  thla 
subsection  are  those  now  performed  by  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Service,  Bureau 
of  Employees  Compensation  (except  those 
programs  regarding  Federal  employees) ,  the 
Employees  Compensation  Appeals  Board,  the 
U.S.  Training  and  Employment  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  the 
Job  Corps,  and  the  Women's  Bureau.  The 
programs  under  the  Bureau  of  Employees 
Compensation  with  respect  to  Federal  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  functions  relating  to  safety 
programs  involving  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  government,  are  transferred  to  the 


Civil    Service    Commission    by    this   subsec- 
tion. 

Section  301  (d) .  Transfers  to  the  Secretary 
all  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  any 
officer  or  component  of  that  Department  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and  the  Refrigerator 
Door  Latch   Safety  Program. 

Section  301(e).  Transfers  to  the  Secretary 
all  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Housmg 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  or  any 
oSicer  or  component  of  that  Department 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  college  housing 
program 

Section  301(f).  Transfers  to  the  Secretary 
all  the  functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  or  any  officer 
or  component  of  that  Office  contained  in  the 
enumerated  statutes.  The  functions  included 
in  this  subsection  are  those  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  migrant,  emergency  food  and 
medical  services,  drug  rehabilitation,  health 
(except  experimental  health),  nutrition, 
manpower  training  and  development.  Head- 
start  and  Follow-Through,  and  familly  plsm- 
nlng,  and  alcoholic  counselling  and  recovery 
programs. 

SecUon  301(g).  Transfers  to  the  Secretary 
all  the  functions  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  establishes  the  Board  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  requires  that  the  Secretary  carry 
out  the  Judicial  and  quasi-Judicial  functions 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  tlirough  the 
BoexA. 

Section  301(h).  Transfers  to  the  Secretary 
all  the  functions  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

Section  301(1).  Excludes  from  the  trans- 
fers in  subsection  (a)  of  section  301  the 
functions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
regarding  grants  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic libraries  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

Section  301  (J).  Transfers  functions  of  the 
hearing  examiners  of  existing  Departments  to 
hearing  examiners  of  the  new  Department. 

Section  302.  Terminates  the  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  himself 
when  the  functions  of  two  or  more  officials 
required  to  consult  have  all  been  transferred 
to  him. 

Section  303.  Preserves  existing  trust  funds 
while  transferring  those  functions  relating 
to  their  administration  to  the  Secretary.  Be- 
cause of  the  consolidation  of  two  board  mem- 
bers (the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  Labor)  into  one,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  appoint  a  third  mem- 
ber. (The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the 
other  member.)  Authority  to  appoint  a  Sec- 
retary Is  also  provided  because  the  fimctions 
of  the  present  Secretary  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  by  section  301  (a) . 

Section  304.  Transfers  to  the  Department 
the  conmilssloned  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  assures  that  no  member's  rank, 
grade,  or  title  will  be  affected  because  of 
the  transfer. 

Section  305.  Provides  that  personnel,  per- 
sonnel positions,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  relating  to  functions  trtmsferred 
to  the  Secretary  shall  follow  those  functions 
and  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary.  Appro- 
priations so  transferred  will  be  accounted  for 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  581c)  under 
which  transfers  of  this  type  normally  are 
made.  To  the  extent  that  additional  Inci- 
dental adjustments  may  be  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  Intent  of  the  Act,  section  507 
of  the  Act  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  make  those 
adjustments.  Personnel  positions  expressly 
created  by  statute  or  Reorganization  Plan, 
personnel  occupying  those  positions  on  the 
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effective  date  of  the  Act,  and  personnel  au- 
thorized to  receive  compensation  at  one  of 
the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (5  use.  5312-5316)  would  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department  by  the  Act. 
•Xlxose  personnel  t>oeltions  lapse.  Persons 
under  the  Executive  Schedule  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Department,  without  loss  of 
pay,  under  section  307  of  the  Act. 

Section  306.  Provides  that  non-temporary 
personnel,  other  than  personnel  entitled  to 
compensation  under  the  Executive  Schedule 
(Level  I  to  V) ,  shall  not  be  separated  or  re- 
duced In  grade  or  compensation,  as  a  result 
of  the  establishment  of  the  new  Department, 
for  one  year  after  being  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  pursuant  to  section  305  of 
the  Act.  This  provision  is  designed  to  pre- 
clude reductions  in  force  solely  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  one  year 
after  the  new  Department  becomes  opera- 
tional. However,  this  provision  would  not 
preclude  the  separation  or  reduction  in  grade 
or  compensation  of  any  such  personnel  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  that  such  adverse 
action  could  have  been  taken  If  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted — for  example,  separation 
for  cause  of  removal  from  a  Schedule  C  po- 
sition. (See  section  9(h),  DOT  Act,  80  Stat. 
944  ) 

Section  307.  Persons  entitled  to  compen- 
sation under  the  Executive  Schedule  (Level 
I  to  V)  may,  under  section  307,  be  employed 
by  the  new  Department  and  if  that  employ- 
ment is  without  break  in  service  and  If  the 
duties  of  the  new  position  are  comparable 
to  the  duties  performed  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  new  appointment,  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  he  received  in  his  previous  position 
tor  the  duration  of  his  service  In  the  new 
position.  (See  section  9(1),  DOT  Act.) 

Title  IV 

Definitions  and  Administrative  Provisions 

Section  401(a).  Defines  "ftinction",  "func- 
tions", "perform"  and  "performance"  in  or- 
der to  avoid  repetitious  references  to  such 
terms  as  duties,  obligations,  powers,  authori- 
ties, respansibillties,  rights,  privileges,  and 
activities,  and  the  exercise  thereof. 

Section  401(b).  Provides  that  references  in 
the  Act  to  provisions  of  law  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include,  as  appropriate,  reference  thereto 
now  and  hereafter  amended  or  supplemented. 
This  avoids  repetitious  uses  of  "ae  amended" 
or  "as  supplemented."  It  also  recognizes  that 
statutory  authorities  subject  to  transfer  tin- 
der this  legislation  may  be  amended  or  sup- 
plemented by  other  legislation  while  thla 
legislation  is  under  consideration  or  after 
this  legislation  Is  enacted  but  before  it  be- 
comes effective.  This  provision  would  avoid 
any  issue  as  to  whether  statutory  authorttlea 
transferred  by  this  Act  are  transferred  In 
their  amended  forms,  and  will  obvlat«  the 
need  for  last  minute  conforming  adjustments 
In  this  or  any  other  legislation  during  final 
stages  of  the  legislative  process. 

Section  402 {a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  such  policies,  standards,  cri- 
teria, procedures,  rules,  and  regtilatlons  as 
he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
peform  functions  now  or  hereafter  vested  In 
him.  (See  section  203(b)(1),  NASA  Act,  72 
Stat.  426;  GEO  Act.  42  U.S.C.  2942 (n) ;  section 
9ie)(l),80Stat.  944,  DOT  Act;  section  7(d), 
79  Stat.  667,  DHUD  Act.) 

Section  402(b).  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  programs  and  plan  policy. 

Section  403(a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  delegate  any  of  his  function*  to  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Department  as  he 
may  designate  and  to  authorize  successive 
redelegatlons  of  those  functions.  (See  sec- 
tion 7(d)  of  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat.  667;  section 
9(e)  of  DOT  Act.  80  Stat.  944) . 

Section  403(b).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  modify  the  internal  organization  of  the 
department  by  creating,  altering,  renaming, 
*nd  discontinuing  such  organizational  units 


and  components  as  he  may,  from  time  to 
time,  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
performance  of  any  of  his  functions.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  would  not  be  authorized 
to  abolish  the  administrations  created  by 
section  202(c)  of  the  Act,  the  Regular  or 
Reserve  Corps  expreasly  transferred  by  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Act,  or  any  other  organiza- 
tional units  or  components  which  Congress 
may  expressly  establish  in,  or  transfer  to, 
the  Department  by  subsequent  legislation  or 
which  may  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  a  subsequent  Reorganization  Plan. 
(This  authority  is  quite  similar  to  that  now 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.)  (See  also  section 
203(b)(8),  NASA  Act.  72  Stat.  430.) 

Section  404.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish,  alter,  or  discontinue  and  to  main- 
tain such  State,  regional,  district,  local,  or 
other  field  offices  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions. This  will  permit  the  Secretary  to  de- 
sign and  establish  the  best  field  office  sys- 
tem be  can  devise  to  asstire  effective,  ex- 
peditious, and  responsive  implementation  of 
the  Department's  programs.  It  would  also 
permit  him  to  alter  or  discontinue  that  sys- 
tem and  establish  another  system  if  experi- 
ence or  changed  conditions  indicate  the  ad- 
visibility  of  such  a  change. 

Section  405.  Is  a  standard  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  subject  to  the  Civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  to  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  such 
officers  and  employees,  including  attorneys, 
as  are  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his 
functions.  (See  section  7(c),  DHUD  Act,  79 
Stat.  687) . 

Section  406.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants at  rates  not  to  exceed  those  prescribed 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.  (See  sec- 
tion 7(e)  of  the  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat.  667,  as 
amended  by  section  906  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91- 
809). 

Section  407.  Is  a  standard  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  appoint  advisory 
committees  to  consult  with  and  advise  him 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions. (See  section  7(e)  of  the  DHUD  Act, 
79  Stat.  667,  as  amended  by  section  905,  PXi. 
91-609;  section  9(o)  of  the  DOT  Act,  80  Stat. 
944). 

Section  408(a).  Authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment, detail,  or  assignment  of  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  commissioned  officer  corps 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  and  the  commissioned  corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  any  position 
in  the  Department  that  is  not  required  to  be 
filled  by  an  officer  whose  appointment  is  re- 
quired to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Section  408(b).  Permits  members  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  to 
be  detailed  for  service  in  the  Department 
under  agreements  between  the  Secretary  and 
Secretaries  of  the  Military  Deparfments. 

Section  408(c).  Provides  that  the  status, 
office,  rank,  or  grade  of  persons  who  are  ap- 
pointed, assigned,  or  detailed  to  the  Depart- 
ment pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  service  under  this  sec- 
tion. (See  section  9(d)  (1),  DOT  Act,  80  Stat. 
944). 

Section  409.  Authorizes  payment  of  trans- 
portation expenses  and  per  diem  to  temporary 
or  seasonal  employees  from  the  place  of  their 
recruitment  to  the  place  of  their  duty  and 
while  at  the  place  of  such  duty.  Such  ex- 
penses would  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
chapter  57  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  relates  to  similar  payments  to 
other  Government  employees  for  official 
travel.  (See  7  U.S.C.  2229). 

Section  410.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  agreements,  includ- 
ing grant  agreements,  with  public  agencies 
and  private  organizations  and  persons.  It  au- 
thorizes payments  in  lump  sum  or  by  install- 


ments or  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbune- 
ment.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  take 
such  steps  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  perform  his  functions.  (See 
section  208(b)  (6),  NASA  Act,  73  SUt,  426). 
Section  411.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  facilities  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  labcxtttorles,  re- 
search, and  testing  sites  and  facilities,  quar- 
ters, and  related  accommodations  for  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  and  such  other 
special  purpose  real  property  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary.  Such  special  purpose  fa- 
cilltieB  and  real  property  oould  be  acquired 
by  purchase,  lease,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise. General  purpose  facilities  and  real 
property  could  be  acquired  through  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The  title  to  all 
property  acquired  pursuant  to  this  section 
would  be  in  the  United  States  rather  than 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Department.  (See 
section  203 (b )  (3 ) ,  NASA  Act,  72  Stat.  426) . 

Section  412.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide,  construct,  or  maintain,  as  necessary 
and  when  otherwise  unavailable,  certain  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  employees  and  their 
dependents  at  remote  locations.  Included 
would  be  emergency  medical  services  and 
supplies;  food  and  subsistence  supplies; 
messing  facilities;  audio-visual  equipment, 
accessories,  and  supplies  for  recreation  and 
training;  living  and  working  quarters  and 
facilities;  and  transportation  for  school  age 
dependents  to  the  nearest  appropriate  educa- 
tional facilities.  Reimbursement  would  be 
required  for  the  medical  treatment  and  for 
services  and  supplies  so  furnished  to  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents.  Charges  for 
these  services,  or  any  other  services  under 
this  Act  to  private  persons  or  organizations 
would  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
uniform  policies,  standards,  and  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  with  31  UJ3.C.  483a.  (See  section 
9(1)  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  946,  and  15  U.S.C. 
1514). 

Section  413.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
permit  concessionaires  to  provide  services  on 
property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Concession  agreements  under  this  sec- 
tion would  have  to  be  in  conformity  with 
standards  prescribed  in  regulations  issued 
by  the  President.  (See  16  U.S.C.  580d). 

Section  414.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  copyrights  and  patents,  interests 
therein  and  licenses  thereunder,  whenever 
such  acquisitions  are  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  the  performance  of  his  functions. 
(See  10  U.S.C.  2386.) 

Section  415(a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
engage  in  basic  and  applied  research  and 
development  and  disseminate  technology  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  nyxt  the  func- 
tions entrusted  to  him.  (See  title  V,  Hotislng 
and  Urb&n  Development  Act  of  1970,  84  Stat. 
1784;  section  9(q),  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  947.) 
Section  4f5CbJ.  Authorizes  the  employ- 
ment of  non-citizens  in  technical  and  scien- 
tific capacities. 

Section  416.  Authorizes  the  Secretary,  with- 
in his  own  discretion  or  at  the  request  of 
any  persons,  firms,  organizations,  or  others, 
public  or  private,  to  make  special  studies 
concerning  matters  within  his  Jurisdiction; 
to  prepare  from  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment special  compilations,  lists,  bulletins,  or 
reports;  to  furnish  transcripts  or  oopies  of 
those  studies,  compilations,  and  other  rec- 
ords; to  furnish  copies  of  charts.  mt^M,  or 
photographs:  and  to  provide  services  incident 
to  the  conduct  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
Department.  For  example,  the  Department 
may  have  a  specialized  piece  of  equipment, 
or  persons  with  ^leciallzed  knowledge,  not 
available  elsewhere  and,  in  appropriate  cases, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  make 
those  services  available  to  private  persons 
and  to  public  and  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. This  section  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  Joint  projects  with 
public  and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
and  agencies  involving  matters  of  mutual 
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interest  and  to  shtire  the  costs  of  such  proj- 
ects. As  noted  with  respect  to  section  412, 
charges  to  private  p>ersons  and  organizations 
under  this  Act  would  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  user  standards,  chargee  poli- 
cies, and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Office 
or  Management  and  Budget  and  31  U.S.C. 
483a.  (See  P.L.  91-412 — Dept.  of  Commerce.) 

Section  417.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  provisions  for  the  printing  and  dis- 
tribution of  reports  and  other  documents 
with  resjject  to  matters  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Section  418.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts 
and  bequests.  (See  section  905 (k)  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  P.L. 
91-609;  section  9(m) ,  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  946.) 

Section  419.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  a  seal  for  the  Department.  (See  sec- 
tion 7(g)  of  DHtTD  Act,  79  Stat.  667.) 

Section  420.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  working  capital  fund  to  defray  necessary 
expenses  arising  out  of  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  common  administrative 
services  as  the  Secretary  shall  find  to  be  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. (See  section  9(J),  DOT  Act,  80  Stat. 
945;  section  7(f),  DHTJD  Act,  79  Stat.  667, 
P.L.  8ft-174). 

Section  421.  Is  a  technical  provision.  In 
certain  cases  authority  under  a  portion  of  an 
Act  Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
Act  while  responsibility  for  other  provisions 
of  the  same  Act  will  be  retained  by  the  trans- 
ferring agency.  This  provision  Is  designed  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  exercise  powers  vested 
by  the  general  provisions  of  any  such  Act 
without  divesting  the  transferring  agency  of 
authority  to  exercise  those  powers  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions  retained  by  that 
agency. 

Section  422.  Is  designed  to  make  clear  that 
authority  expressly  provided  by  this  Act  is 
In  addition  to  any  authority  that  may  have 
existed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  is  transferred  by  this  Act. 

Section  423.  Requires  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment concerning  activities  during  the  pre- 
ceding Qscal  year,  a  statement  of  goals  and 
an  assessment  of  progress. 

Section  424.  Authorizes  the  Secretary, 
when  authorized  in  an  appropriation  Act,  to 
transfer  funds  from  one  appropriation  to 
another  as  long  as  such  transfers  do  not  In- 
crease or  decrease  an  appropriation  by  more 
than  five  percent.  This  does  not  permit  such 
transfers  unless  they  are  authorized  in  an 
appropriation  Act. 

Section  425.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  service  funds  for  each  Administration  and 
for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  These  funds 
would  be  used  to  defray  the  Initial  costs  of 
reimbursable  services  provided  to  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  or  to  persons,  agen- 
cies, or  organizations  outsde  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  426.  Authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The 
amount  of  such  "no  year"  funds  would  be 
prescribed  In  appropriate  Acts. 

Title  V 

Transitional  and  Conforming  Provisions 
Section  501.  Provides  that  whenever  all  of 
the  functions  of  a  department,  agency,  or 
other  body,  or  of  any  component  thereof, 
have  been  transferred,  whether  by  this  Act, 
or  by  a  combination  of  Acts,  Reorganization 
Plans,  etc.,  the  department,  agency,  etc.,  shall 
lapse.  This,  In  effect,  discontinues  organiza- 
tion structures  when  they  no  longer  have 
functions  to  perform.  This  section  also  pro- 
vides for  the  concurrent  lapse  of  all  positions 
in  those  lapsed  organizations  which  poel- 
tlons  were  expressly  created  by  statute  or 
reorganization  plan  or  which  are  Executive 


Schedule  Levels  I  to  V  positions.  (See  sec- 
tion 9(1),  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  945). 

Section  502.  Substitutes  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  the  defi- 
nition of  "Executive  Department"  In  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  503.  Substitutes  the  Secretary  of 
Human  Resources  for  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  section  19(d)  of 
title  3  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
Presidential  succession. 

Seciton  504.  Substitutes  the  Secretary  of 
Human  Resources  for  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1970  relating  to  membership 
on  the  Domestic  Council. 

Section  505.  Authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  make 
such  additional  incidental  dispositions  of 
functions,  positions,  personnel  positions,  as- 
sets, liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records, 
appropriations,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Act. 
This  is  a  standard  provision  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plans  involving  interagency  transfer  of 
functions. 

Title   Vt 

Savings  Provisions 
Section  601{a).  Is  a  savings  clause  that 
continues  the  effectiveness  of  all  existing 
contracts,  determinations,  rules,  regulations, 
permits,  contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  and 
prlvUeg:es  affected  by  the  Act  until  such  time 
as  they  are  otherwise  modified  or  replaced  by 
appropriate  authority  or  otherwise  expire. 
This  avoids  any  Inadvertent  lapsing  or  im- 
pairment of  essential  directives,  documents, 
and  obligations,  and  will  afford  the  Secre- 
tary sufficient  time  to  deal  with  these  mat- 
ters in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Section  602.  Is  another  savings  clause  that 
preserves  and  continues  legal  proceedings  in 
being  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  Such 
proceedings  would,  in  effect,  be  continued, 
modified,  or  terminated  as  If  the  Act  had 
never  been  enacted. 

Section  603.  This  Is  a  technical  provision.  It 
provides  that  with  respect  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  the  Act,  references  in  laws  (In- 
cluding Reorganization  Plans)  to  other  of- 
ficials shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Secretary- 
Section  604.  This  Is  a  technical  provision. 
A  numljer  of  the  functions  that  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  are  functions  that  are 
vested  m  the  President  but  were  delegated  to 
a  transferring  agency  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  those 
functions  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 
This  section  Is  designed  to  assure  that  those 
administrative  delegations  of  functions  by 
the  President  do  not  take  on  a  statutory 
character  that  would  Impair  the  President's 
authority  to  modify,  terminate,  or  transfer 
these  delegated  functions  in  the  future. 
Title  VII 
Separability 
Section  701.  Is  a  standard  separability 
clause  that  avoids  the  Invalidation  of  the 
whole  Act  If  a  single  provision  la  found  to 
be  Invalid. 

Title  VIII 
Effective  Date  and  Interim  Appointments 
Section  801.  Provides  that  the  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  120  days  after  the  Secretary 
is  appointed,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the 
President  may  prescribe  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register.  This  wlU  give  the  President 
time  to  select,  nominate,  and  appoint  the 
Secretary,  and  will  allow  the  Secretary  suf- 
ficient thne  to  arrange  and  organize  the  new 
Department  and  prepare  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
a  smooth  transition. 
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Fiscal  year  1971 

Employment  Budget 

(lull-time,       outlays(in 

permanent)  millions) 


From  the  Department  ot  Commerce: 

Bureau  ot  Domestic  Commerce...  861 

Bureau  ot  International 
Commerce 1, 117 

Office  ot  Business  Economics 302 

Bureau  ol  the  Census 3,475 

Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration (except  planning  and 
public  works) _..  375 

Maritime  Administration 1,678 

Office  ot  Minority  Business 
Enterprise  68 

PatentOffice 2,679 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 
(except  Product  Safety) 3, 057 

U.S.  Travel  Service 77 

National  technical  Information 
Service  365 

Office  ol  Foreign  Direct  Invest- 
ment   118 

Regional  Action  Planning  Com- 
mission (title  V)  (business 
development  and  technical 
assistance  only)  0 

Olfice  ot  Telecommunications 248 

Departmental  Management 700 

Subtotal 

From  the  Department  ot  Labor: 

Bureau  of  International  Labor 
Affairs 

Labor-Management  Services 
Administration 

Workplace  Standard  Adminis- 
tration (except  Women's 
Bureau,  and  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Administration 

Departmental  Management 

Subtotal 

From  the  Department  of 

Agriculture: 
Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Farm  operating  loans 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority. 
Consumer  and  Marketing 

Service  (except  food  inspec- 
tion programs) 

Packets  and  Stockyards 

Administration 

Economic  Research  Service 

Foreign  Economic  Development 

Service 

Cooperative  Extenskin  Service.. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

(except  Human  Nutrition  and 

Home  Economics  Research).. 
Cooperative  State  Research 

Service  

National  Agricultural  Library... 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service 

Export  Marketing  Service 

Federal  Crop  Insurance 

Corporation 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Departmental  Management 

Subtotal 

From  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation: 

Federal  Highway  Administration 
(motor  carrier  safety  program 
only) - 221 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  (motor  vehicle 
safety  and  alcohol  safety 
programs  only) 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Coast  Guard* 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

National  Traffic  Safety  Board... 

Office  ol  the  Secretary  (except 
SST  program  to  NASA) 

Subtotal 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


28 
4 

102 

78 
434 

2 
55 

44 

5 

4 

2 


15.120 

775 

163 

3 

725 

15 

2.107 
1.660 

560 
554 

38 

28 

M 
11 

4 

5.769 

99 

2. 655 

'579 

100 
170 

2 
3 

5,125 

493 

208 
841 

4 

14 

126 

275 

1,220 

0 
160 
18 

13. 553 

269 

92 
190 
(•) 

70 

5 

>3,592 

4.037 
200 

512 
703 

645 

735 

1,710 

9 
26 

21 

31,882 

6.480 

540 

44 

1.130 

a 

54.261 

1.355 

•5,825 

618 

171 

4 

274 

( 

1,732 

36 

64,154 

2.114 

From  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration; Entire  administration 

(except  nonresident  loan 

program) --   ■----  *•  1"" 

From  the  Federal  Mediation  and 

Conciliation  Service:  Entire 

service -  '38 

From  the  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare:  National 

Institute  for  Occupational  Health 

andSatety .-, 5l< 

From  the  National  Mediation 

Board:  Nonregulatory  functions 

only °" 

From  NASA:  Office  of  Technology 

tJtilization 40 

From  Smithsonian  Institution: 
Science  information  exchange 0 

Grandtotal' '  122.077 


1.300 
9 

13 

1 
4 

1 
JIO,  796 


I  Includes  578  loan  level. 
•In  ASCS. 

!  Includes  2.027  loan  level. 
<  Plus  39.167  military. 


Department   or   Ek:oNOMic   Ajtairs 

SUMMAKT 

Need  and  Purpose:  Wage  earners,  business- 
men and  farmers  all  make  vital  contribu- 
tions to  the  productivity  of  our  economy.  The 
rapid  and  efficient  movement  of  people,  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods  Is  equally  im- 
portant to  the  ojjeratlon  of  the  economy.  All 
of  these  productive  sectors  of  the  economy 
share  alike  In  the  benefits  of  a  growing  and 
dynamic  national  economy.  A  healthy,  bal- 
anced economy  Is  a  fundamental  national 
objective  to  which  all  sectors  contribute  and 
which  serves  the  Interests  of  all  Americans. 

There  is  now  no  single  government  Depart- 
ment which  has  a  comprehensive  concern 
with  the  attainment  of  this  national  objec- 
tive. A  healthy  and  balanced  economy  In  the 
central  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

The  Case  for  Reorganization:  Over  the 
years  many  governmental  programs  have 
been  established  which  are  focused  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  economic  life.  These  programs 
are  distributed  among  several  dei>artmentfi 
and  agencies,  frequently  on  the  basis  of  their 
relationship  to  a  particular  sector  of  the 
economy. 

To  illustrate,  there  are  farm  Income  main- 
tenance programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  export  expansion 
programs  in  the  Commerce  Department,  pro- 
grams to  promote  labor/management  har- 
mony and  pwotect  worker  interests  in  the 
Labor  Department.  The  Dejjartment  of 
Transportation  administers  programs  to  fa- 
culties safe  and  efficient  movement  of  goods 
and  people.  Programs  administered  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  build  and 
maintain  the  viability  of  small  enterprises 
and  those  owned  by  minority  and  other  dis- 
advantaged persons. 

The  dispersal  of  these  and  other  programs 
which  relate  to  the  total  economy  has  made 
It  extremely  difficult  to  formulate  compre- 
hensive national  economic  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  recognize  the  Interrelatedness 
of  all  economic  sectors.  FVjr  example,  the 
government  has  widely  scattered  the  respon- 
sibility for  assisting  U.S.  agricultural  and 
industrial  firms  in  their  overseas  operations 
among  seventeen  programs  in  four  executive 
Departments.  The  consolidation  of  these 
programs  In  the  Department  of  EVx>nomic 
Affairs  will  permit  a  more  consistent  ap- 
proach in  these  international  economic  ac- 
tivities and  result  in  improved  service  to  U.S. 
firms. 

The  fragmentation  of  related  economic 
programs  has  constituted  a  major  barrier  to 
the  development  of  common  field  systems 


which  can  provide  affected  citizens  with 
more  convenient  access  to  regional  officials 
who  have  sufficient  authority  to  respond  ef- 
fectively to  their  needs.  The  lack  of  common 
field  systems  for  related  programs  also  in- 
hibits consistent  policies  and  adequate  co- 
ordination at  field  levels.  A  prime  instance 
of  this  problem  occurs  in  regard  to  business 
loan  programs.  The  Economic  Development 
Administration  (Commerce),  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  (Agriculture)  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  all  make 
loans  to  businesses.  Instances  have  occurred 
in  which  loan  programs  In  two  or  more 
agencies  fall  to  coordinate  loan  actions  in 
a  given  geographic  area.  As  a  result,  loans 
have  been  made  to  two  businesses  which 
compete  in  the  same  loceil  market  that  Is  too 
small  to  srupport  both. 

Composition  of  the  Department :  The  De- 
partment of  Economic  Affairs  will  provide  an 
organizational  framework  for  overcoming  the 
problems  arising  from  fragmentation  of  re- 
lated programs  and  will  permit  a  more  or- 
derly, balanced  pursuit  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic objectives. 

The  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  will 
be  composed  of  authorities  and  programs 
transferred  from  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Labor,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  agencies  as  follows: 

From  Agriculture:  Programs  which  relate 
to  farm  productivity,  farm  economy  stabili- 
zation, and  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  domestically  and  abroad. 

Prom  Commerce:  Programs  which  furnish 
economic,  social  and  technical  information 
support  the  development  and  application  of 
technology,  assist  minority  and  other  dis- 
advantaged firms,  facilitate  domestic  and 
foreign  marketing  of  U.S.  goods,  and  foster 
a  strong  merchant  marine. 

Prom  Labor:  Programs  which  promote  in- 
dustrial harmony  between  labor  unions  and 
management,  assure  the  well-being  of 
workers  and  a  safe  and  healthful  work  en- 
vironment, provide  labor  statistics  and 
analyses,  and  represent  the  government  in 
International  labor  matters. 

Prom  Transportation:  Programs  which 
promote  and  facilitate  balanced,  safe,  reliable 
and  efficient  national  systems  for  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  economic  goals. 

Prom  Small  Business  Administration :  Pro- 
grams to  strengthen  small  business  partici- 
pation in  the  economy  and  to  assist  minority 
and  other  disadvantaged  persons  to  partici- 
pate as  owners  and  managers. 

Prom  other  agencies:  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

Mediation  functions  of  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board. 

Technology  transfer  programs  from  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  cmd  Space  Administration 
and  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Primary  Organization:  All  of  the  substan- 
tive program  authorities  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment, with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  will 
be  vested  In  the  Secretary.  To  facilitate  ef- 
fective management,  the  programs  will  be 
grouped  into  primary  Administrations  each 
charged  with  a  coherent  and  related  set  of 
program  responsibilities.  Each  Administra- 
tion win  assure  policy  consistency,  and  pro- 
vide program  direction  and  coordination  to 
its  constituent  programs.  Each  Administra- 
tion vrtll  also  provide  a  point  of  contact  and 
response  for  citizen  groups  concerned  with 
Its  programs. 

The  organization  plan  of  the  Department 
contains  six  strong  Administrations  (organi- 
zation chart  attached ) .  Pour  of  these  would 
provide  policy  and  program  coordination  to 
goveriunent  programs  related  to  four  major 
economic  sectors;  Business,  Labor,  Agricul- 
ture and  National  Transportation.  Ttie  other 
two  Administrations  cross  economic  sectors 
to  provide  concentrated  policy  and  man- 
agerlcal  attention  respectively  to  programs 
for  gathering  and  disseminating  social,  eco- 


nomic and  technical  information  and  for 
supporting  U.S.  participation  In  the  world 
market.  The  six  Administrations  of  the  DEA 
are  identified  and  briefly  described  below: 

Business  Development  Administration: 
This  Administration  has  the  broad  purpose  of 
assisting  business  to  adjust  to  the  changing 
economic  environment.  Special  assistance  will 
be  extended  to  minority  and  other  businesses 
less  able  to  compete.  Other  programs  will 
facilitate  the  development  and  application  of 
technolnogy. 

Farms  and  Agriculture  Administration: 
This  Administration  will  be  a  central  point 
for  government  programs  which  assist  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
produce  adequate  for  domestic  and  foreign 
needs.  Programs  for  farm  Income  mainte- 
nance and  agricultural  research  and  exten- 
sion services. 

Labor  Relations  and  Standards  Adminis- 
tration: The  Administrator  of  this  compo- 
nent will  be  a  spokesman  in  government  for 
the  interests  of  labor  in  the  formulation  of 
national  economic  policy.  Programs  assigned 
to  this  Administration  will  promote  harmony 
between  unions  and  management  and  in- 
sure that  workers  share  in  the  benefits  of 
economic  growth  and  productivity.  Finally, 
the  Administration  will  be  charged  with  as- 
suring a  safe  and  healthful  work  environ- 
ment. 

National  Transportation  Administration : 
This  Administration  will  be  responsible  for 
governmental  programs  relating  to  national 
transportation  systems.  Its  mlBsion  is  to  help 
assure  safe,  convenient,  econonalcal,  reliable 
and  efficient  movement  of  goods  and  people 
via  air,  surface  and  water  carrier.  Inclusion  of 
these  programs  in  the  Department  will  as- 
sure that  national  transportation  policy  la 
consistent  with  overall  evonomlc  policy. 
Transportation  programs  which  have  a  pre- 
dominant influence  on  communities  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Community 
Development. 

Social.  Economic  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion Administration:  This  Administration 
will  serve  as  a  central  pwlnt  for  the  collection, 
analysis  and  dissemination  of  a  wide  range 
of  economic,  social,  demographic  and  tech- 
nical data.  Services  will  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide information  in  convenience  form  to  as- 
sist government,  business,  agriculture,  and 
labor  unions  in  economic  planning  and  tech- 
nology utilization. 

International  Economics  Administration : 
This  Administration  consolidates  policy 
formulation  and  management  direction  to 
Federal  programs  which  foster  effective  par- 
ticipation by  the  U.S.  in  the  world's  market*. 
The  programs  consolidated  in  this  Adminis- 
tration wUl  Include  those  related  to  indus- 
trial, agricultural  and  labor  Interests.  The 
Administration  will  also  promote  participa- 
tion of  U.S.  private  capital  and  skills  in  the 
total  international  economic  development 
effort. 

Departmental  Management  Syatem:  The 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs  requires  a 
carefully  designed  management  system  in 
order  that  the  Secretary  can  effectively  di- 
rect the  Department  and  be  property  ac- 
countable for  its  performance.  To  help  ac- 
complish this  goal,  a  number  of  significant 
management  Improvements  are  incorporated 
In  the  plan.  Among  these  are: 

The  capability  to  react  to  changing  needs 
by  assigning  to  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  organize  and  manage  the  Department  in- 
ternally. 

Extensive  decentralization  of  authority 
and  responsibility  to  regional  offices  which 
places  the  power  to  act  where  the  problems 
are  best  solved  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
Greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  reeouices 
to  accomplish  program  objectives  by  giving 
the  Secretary  discretion  to  allocate  funda 
within  broad  appropriations. 

Another  essential  component  of  the  Secre- 
tarys  management  system  will  be  the  support 
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ot  a  strong  management  t«am  of  policy  level 
offlcUla  who  ahare  hia  department-wide  per- 
spective. This  team.  Including  a  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, two  Under  Secretarlee,  and  the  six 
Administrators  will  provide  the  Secretary 
with  strong  support  In  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  comprehensive  policies  and  programs 
to  foster  a  balanced  and  healthy  national 
economy. 

Responsive  Field  System:  A  key  feature 
of  the  Department's  management  plan  Is  to 
have  a  coordinated  field  system  responsive 
to  Secretarial  policy  guidance  and  authorized 
to  take  final  action  at  the  regional  level 
wherever  possible. 

The  Secretary  will  exercise  direct  Influence 
and  obtain  representation  at  the  field  level 
by  placing  a  Regional  Director  in  each  of  ten 
Federal  regions.  These  Regional  Directors 
will  not  exercise  direct  supervision  over  the 
Department's  programs  In  the  field.  How- 
ever, they  will  communicate  and  Interpret 
policy  from  the  President  and  the  Secretary, 
help  coordinate  and  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  programs  In  the  field,  and  respond 
to  the  concerns  of  citizen  groups  Including 
farm,  labor  and  business  leaders  as  well  as 
State  and  local  officials. 

Paralleling  this  system  of  Secretarial  rep- 
resentation and  Influence,  the  Department 
will  move  toward  a  fleld/headquarters  sys- 
tem of  program  direction  which  will  link  the 
Administrator  of  each  component  with  his 
counterpart  in  the  regions. 

Summary  Budget  and  Manpower  Data: 
nnanclal  and  numpower  resources  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  and  assigned  to 
Its  component  Administrations  are  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 


Piical  year  1971 

Pcogrim 
level  (in 
billiont)    Employment 


Adminittrition 


Businau  development $1.  5 

Fsmi  and  atritulture 5.7 

Labor  rdations  and  standards .1 

National  trantportation 2.  S 

Social,  eeonomie  and  technical 

I  ntormatlon .2 

International  seonomlei .8 

Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 

tionService .01 

Grand  toUl  DEA J10.8 


{12,000 

28.800 

4.500 

105.000 

7.900 
2.400 

500 


161.100 


TKANsmoN   piAirsma   and   empiotxx 
PHOTXcnoN 

In  establishing  the  new  department.  It  Is 
planned  that  Initially  most  of  the  existing 
organizational  units  and  programs  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs 
will  remain  intact  to  avoid  serious  disrup- 
tion of  essential  functions  or  services  and 
avoid  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  public 
In  making  contact  with  units  serving  their 
needs.  Changes  will  be  made  over  time  to 
achieve  the  maTlmnm  potential  benefits  as- 
sociated with  establishing  the  new  depart- 
ment. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  Department  pro- 
vides for  protection  of  the  Interests  of  pres- 
ent ofllcers  and  employees. 

More  speclflcally,  no  employee  will  be  sep- 
arated because  of  the  reorganization.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  to  establish  the  Department 
Includes  a  provision  that  no  employee  will 
be  demoted  as  a  result  of  the  plan  for  one 
year  after  the  reorganization  becomes  ef- 
fective. AH  personnel  changes  will  be  gov- 
erned by  present  law  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission regulations,  with  full  employee  pro- 
tections and  appeal  rights.  The  reorganiza- 
tion will  improve  the  range  at  opportunities 
for  promotion  and  career  development,  as 
more  broadly  conceived  program  manage- 
ment and  staff  positions  evolve  In  the  new 
department. 


Dkpaxtmkmt  or  Economic  Attaibs  Act— 
SxcnoN-BT-SxcnoN  Analysis 

Trn.E    I    DWXAKATION    or   PT7SP06K 

Section  I.  Provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs 
Act. 

Section  101.  Declares  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  is  to  establish  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  and  delineates  the  mission  and 
objectives  of  that  Department.  The  mission 
and  objectives  of  the  Department  shall  be  to 
provide  leadership  for  assuring:  full  employ- 
ment with  reasonable  price  stability;  effec- 
tive participation  In  the  world  economy; 
profitable  and  productive  use  of  economic 
resources;  continuous  Improvement  In  Amer- 
ica's standard  of  living;  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  benefits  of  economic  growth;  and  ef- 
ficient, safe,  reliable,  and  convenient  move- 
ment of  people  and  economic  goods;  a  stable 
base  to  meet  national  security  needs;  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  and  fiber;  a  safe  and 
healthful  work  environment;  and  increased 
participation  of  disadvantaged  and  small 
business  enterprises. 

TTTLX    n    ESTABUSHMXNT    OT    DXPABTMXNT 

Section  201.  Establishes  the  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs,  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Secretary  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs who  shall  head  that  Department,  and 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  offices  and 
positions  at  Level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

Section  202.  (a)  Provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs (Level  n). 

(b) .  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  two 
Under  Secretaries  (Level  m) . 

(c).  Provides  for  the  establishment  within 
the  Department  of  a  Business  Development 
Administration,  a  Farms  and  Agriculture 
Administration,  a  National  Transportation 
Systems  Administration,  a  Labor  Relations 
and  Standards  Administration,  a  Social, 
Economic  and  Technical  Information  Ad- 
ministration, and  an  International  Eco- 
nomics Administration,  each  of  which  Is  to 
be  headed  by  an  Administrator.  Provision 
Is  also  made  for  an  Associate  Administrator 
for  Federal  Aviation  and  an  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Small  Business.  The  Ad- 
ministrators and  Associate  Administrators 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  at 
Level  in  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule. 

(d).  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  five 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  a  General  Counsel 
(Level  rV).  Appointments  for  positions  des- 
ignated In  (a)  through  (d)  are  to  be  made 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(e).  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  appoint 
not  more  than  forty-two  additional  officers 
at  Level  IV  or  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, as  specified  by  the  Secretary.  (See  Sec. 
102(c)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1970  (OMB)). 

(f ) .  Provides  that  officers  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  Section  202  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  from 
time  to  time. 

Section  203.  Provides  that  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary shall  act  for  and  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  diirlng  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or  during  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  In  the 
event  of  the  concurrent  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Deputy  Secretary  or  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  Deputy  Secretairy,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary, Administrator,  Assistant  Secretary,  or 
the  General  Counsel  would  be  authorized  to 
act  for  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  such  order  of  suc- 
cession as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 


TTTLX     nZ     TRANBrXXS 

Section  301.  (a) .  Transfers  to  the  Secretary 
all  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  except  thoee  enumerated  In  sub- 
section (b). 

(b).  Excepts  from  the  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice; the  Sou  Conservation  Service;  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration;  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  except  real  estate 
loans  to  individuals,  operating  loans,  and 
emergency  loans;  the  Food  and  Nutrmoo 
Service;  the  meat,  poultry  and  egg  products 
inspection  functions  of  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service;  research  In  consumer  and 
food  economics  and  In  hiunan  nutrition,  re- 
search Into  water  and  land  resources,  and 
research  relating  to  economic  development. 

(c) .  Transfers  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  the  Department. 

(d) .  Transfers  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  to  the  Department. 

Section  302.  (a).  Transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary all  of  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  except  those  enumerated  In  sub- 
section (b). 

(b).  Excepts  from  the  transfer  frcwn  the 
Department  of  Labor  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration; the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Com- 
pensation; the  Employee  Compensation  Ap- 
peals Board;   the  Women's  Bureau. 

Section  303.  (a).  Transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary all  of  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  except  those  enumerated  In 
subsection  (b) . 

(b)  Excepts  from  the  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration; 
functions  relating  to  State  and  community 
public  works  and  development  facilities; 
safety  functions  with  respect  to  household 
refrigerators  and  flammable  fabrics;  and 
certain  functions  with  respect  to  the  re- 
gional commissions  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Section  304.  (a).  Transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary all  of  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  except  those  enumerated 
In  subsections  (b)  through  (h) . 

(b).  Transfers  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  to  the  Department. 

(c).  Transfers  the  Coast  Guard  to  the 
Department. 

(d) .  Retains  the  power  of  the  President  to 
transfer  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy  In 
time  of  war. 

( e ) .  Transfers  the  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  to  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department. 

(f).  Retains  the  power  of  the  President 
to  transfer  the  Federal  Aviation  functions 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(g).  Excepts  from  the  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  the  functions 
relating  to  highways;  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation; highway  safety;  functions  relating 
to  reasonableness  of  tolls;  and  pipeline 
safety. 

(h).  Transfers  the  development  of  super- 
sonic aircraft  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Section  306.  (a).  Transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary all  of  the  functions  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  except  those  enumer- 
ated In  subsection  (b). 

(b).  Excepts  from  the  transfer  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the  func- 
tion of  making  disaster  and  economic  In- 
Jury  loans  on  residential  property. 

Section  306.  (a).  Transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  functions  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

(b).  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  the  func- 
tions of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety. 
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(c).  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  the  non- 
regulatory  functions  of  the  National  Media- 
tion Board. 

(d).  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  the  func- 
tions of  the  Science  Information  Exchange 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

(e).  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  the  func- 
tions under  the  rural  loan  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

(f).  Transfers  to  the  Secretary  the  func- 
tions of  the  Technology  Utilization  Office 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

Section  307.  (a)  Transfers  functions  of  the 
hearing  examiners  of  the  existing  Depart- 
ments to  bearing  examiners  of  the  new  De- 
partment. 

(b)  Terminates  requirement  that  the  bead 
of  one  department  or  agency  obtain  (^proval 
of  the  bead  of  another  department  or  agen- 
cy where  the  functions  of  both  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  department. 

Section  308.  Provide  that  personnel,  per- 
sonnel positions,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  alloca- 
tloDS,  and  other  funds  relating  to  functions 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  shall  follow  thoee 
functions  and  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Appropriations  so  transferred  will  be 
accounted  for  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
gtoos  of  section  202  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1960  (31  U.S.O. 
581c)  tinder  which  transfers  of  this  type 
normally  are  made.  To  the  extent  that  addi- 
tional incidental  adjustments  may  be  needed 
to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the  Act,  section 
507  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  make 
those  adjustments.  Personnel  positions  ex- 
pressly created  by  statute  or  Reorganization 
Plan,  personnel  occupying  those  positions  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act,  and  personnel 
authorized  to  receive  compensation  at  one 
of  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Executive 
Schedule  (6  U.S.C.  6312-6316)  would  not  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  by  the 
Act.  Those  personnel  positions  would  lapse. 
Parsons  under  the  Executive  Schedule  may 
be  employed  by  the  Department,  without  loss 
of  pay.  under  section  310  of  the  Act. 

Section  309.  Provides  that  non-temporary 
personnel,  other  than  personnel  entitled  to 
compensation  under  the  Elxecutlve  Schedule 
(Level  I  to  V) ,  shall  not  be  separated  or  re- 
duced In  grade  or  compensation,  as  a  result  of 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Department, 
for  one  year  after  being  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  piirsuant  to  section  308  of 
the  Act.  This  provision  Is  designed  to  pre- 
clude reductions  In  force  solely  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  one  year 
after  the  new  Department  becomes  opera- 
tional. However,  this  provision  would  not 
preclude  the  septiratlon  or  reduction  In  grade 
or  compensation  of  any  such  personnel  un- 
der the  same  drciunstances  that  such  ad- 
verse action  could  have  been  taken  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted — for  example,  sep- 
aration for  cause  or  removal  from  a  Schedule 
C  position.  (See  Sec.  0(h) ,  DOT  Act,  80  Stat. 
944). 

Section  310.  A  person  entitled  to  compen- 
sation under  the  Executive  Schedule  (Level 
I  to  V)  may,  under  section  310,  be  employed 
by  the  new  Department  and  if  that  employ- 
ment Is  without  break  in  servicce  and  if  the 
duties  of  the  new  position  are  comparable  to 
the  duties  performed  immediately  preceding 
the  new  appointment,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
he  received  In  his  previous  position  for  the 
dtiratlon  of  his  service  In  the  new  position. 
(See  Sec.  9(1),  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  945). 

TITLE  IV  DEFINITIONS  AND  ADUINISTaATIVX 
PROVISIONS 

Section  401.  (a) .  Defines  "function",  func- 
tions", "perform"  and  "performance"  in  or- 
der to  avoid  repetitious  references  to  such 
terms  as  duties,  obligations,  powers,  author- 


ities, responslblUtlee,  rights,  privileges,  and 
activities,  and  the  exercise  thereof. 

(b).  Provides  that  references  in  the  Act 
to  provisions  of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude, as  appropriate,  reference  thereto  as 
now  and  hereafter  amended  or  supplement- 
ed. This  avc^ds  repetitious  uses  of  "as 
amended"  or  "ae  supplemented."  It  also  rec- 
ognlaee  that  statutory  authorities  subject  to 
trazisfer  under  this  legislation  may  be 
amended  or  supplemented  by  other  legisla- 
tion while  this  legislation  Is  tmder  considera- 
tion or  after  this  legislation  is  enacted  but 
before  It  becomes  effective.  TIoXb  provision 
would  avoid  any  Issue  as  to  whether  statu- 
tory authorities  transferred  by  this  Act  are 
transferred  tn  their  amended  forms,  and  will 
obviate  the  need  for  last  minute  conforming 
adjustments  in  this  or  any  other  legislation 
during  final  stages  of  the  legislative  process. 

Section  402.  (a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  such  policies,  standards,  criteria, 
procedures,  rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  per- 
form functions  now  or  hereafter  vested  In 
him.  (See  Sec.  203(b)  (1) ,  NASA  Act,  72  Stat. 
426;  GEO  Act,  42  U.S.C.  2942(n);  Sec.  9(e)- 
(1),  80  Stat.  944,  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  944;  Sec. 
7(d)  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat.  667) . 

(b) .  Directs  the  Secretary  to  engage  In  such 
policy  planning  and  program  evaluation  as 
will  promote  efficient  administration  of  the 
Department  and  assess  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  Its  mission. 

Section  403.  (a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  to  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  as 
he  may  designate  and  to  authorize  succes- 
sive redelegatlons  of  those  functions.  (See 
Sec.  7(d)  of  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat.  667;  Sec. 
9(e)  of  DOT  Act.  80  Stat.  944) . 

(b).  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish 
and  modify  the  internal  organization  of  the 
department  by  creating,  altering,  renaming 
and  discontinuing  such  organizational  units 
and  components  as  he  may,  from  time  to 
time,  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
performance  of  any  of  his  functions.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  would  not  be  authorized 
to  abolish  the  "Administrations"  created  by 
section  202(c)  of  the  Act,  or  any  other  or- 
ganizational units  or  components  established 
in,  or  transferred  to  the  Department  by,  this 
or  any  future  Act  or  Reorganization  Plan. 
(This  authority  is  quite  similar  to  that  now 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.)  (See  also  Sec.  203(b) 
(8) ,  NASA  Act,  72  Stat.  430) . 

Section  404.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish,  alter,  or  discontinue  and  to  main- 
tain such  State,  regional,  district,  local,  or 
other  field  offices  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  performance  of  his 
functions.  This  will  permit  the  Secretary  to 
design  and  establish  the  best  field  office 
system  he  can  devise  to  assure  effective,  ex- 
peditious, and  responsive  implementation  of 
the  Department's  programs.  It  would  also 
permit  him  to  alter  or  discontinue  that  sys- 
tem and  establish  another  system  if  experi- 
ence or  changed  conditions  Indicate  the  ad- 
visability of  such  a  change. 

Section  405.  Is  a  standard  provision  author- 
izing the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  classification  laws,  to  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  such 
officers  and  employees,  including  attorneys, 
as  are  necessary  to  the  performance  of  bis 
functions.  (See  Sec.  7(c),  DHUD  Act,  79 
Stat.  667) . 

Section  406.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants at  rates  not  to  exceed  those  prescribed 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.  (See  Sec. 
7(e)  of  the  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat.  667,  as 
amended  by  Sec.  906  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91-«09) . 

Section  407.  Is  a  standard  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  appoint  advisory 
committees  to  consult  with  and  advise  him 


with  reelect  to  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions. (See  Sec.  7(e)  of  the  OHUD  Act.  79 
Btat.  667,  as  amended  by  Sec.  906,  PX..  91-609; 
Sec.  9(o)   of  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  944.) 

Section  408.  (a)  Authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment, detail,  or  asslgn^nt  of  members  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Commissioned  Officer 
Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  the  commissioned 
Regular  or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  any  position  in  the  Department 
that  Is  not  required  to  be  filled  by  an  officer 
whose  appointment  is  required  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

(b)  Permits  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  to  be  detailed 
for  service  in  the  Department  under  agree- 
ments between  the  Secretary  and  Secretaries 
of  the  Military  Departments. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  status,  office,  rank, 
or  grade  of  persons  who  are  app>olnted,  as- 
signed, or  dealled  to  the  Department  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  service  under  this  Section.  (See 
Sec.  9(d)  (1) ,  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  944.) 

Section  409.  Authorizes  payment  of  trans- 
portation expenses  and  per  diem  to  temporary 
or  seasonal  employees  from  the  place  of  their 
recruitment  to  the  place  of  their  duty  and 
while  at  the  place  of  such  duty.  Such  ex- 
penses would  be  paid  In  accordance  vrith 
chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  relates  to  similar  payments  to 
other  Government  employees  for  ofllclal 
travel.  (See  7  U.S.C.  2229.) 

Section  410.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  Into  contracts  and  agreements,  includ- 
ing grant  agreements,  with  public  agencies 
and  private  organizations  and  persons.  It  au- 
thorizes payments  in  lump  sum  or  by  Install- 
ments or  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment. It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  perform  his  functions.  (See 
Sec.  203(b)  (5) .  NASA  Act.  72  Stat.  426.) 

Section  411.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  facilities  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  laboratories,  research 
and  testing  sites  and  facilities,  quarters,  and 
related  accommodations  for  employees  and 
their  dependents  and  such  other  special  pur- 
pose real  property  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  Such  special  purpose  facilities  and 
real  property  could  be  acquired  by  piirchase, 
lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise.  General 
purpose  facilities  and  real  property  could 
be  acquired  through  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  title  to  all  property  ac- 
quired pvirsuant  to  this  section  would  be 
In  the  United  States  rather  than  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  (See  Sec.  308 
(b)  (3),  NASA  Act,  72SUt.  426). 

Section  412.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide,  construct,  or  maintain,  as  neces- 
sary and  when  otherwise  unavailable,  cer- 
tain fGusllites  and  services  for  employees  and 
their  dependents  at  remote  locations.  In- 
cluded wotild  be  emergency  medical  services 
and  supplies;  food  and  subsistence  supplies; 
messing  facilities;  audio-visual  equipment, 
accessories,  and  supplies  for  recreation  and 
training;  living  and  working  quarters  and 
facilities;  and  transportation  for  school-age 
dependents  to  the  nearest  ^propriate  edu- 
cational facilities.  Reimbursement  would  be 
required  for  the  medical  treatment  and  for 
services  cmd  supplies  so  furnished  to  em- 
ployees eind  their  dependents.  Charges  for 
these  services,  or  any  other  services  under 
this  Act  to  private  persons  or  organizations 
would  be  determined  in  accordance  with  uni- 
form policies,  standards,  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment and  with  31  U.S.C.  4S3a.  (See  Sec.  9(1). 
DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  946.  and  16  U.S.C.  1614). 

Section  413.  Would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  permit  concessionaires  to  provide 
services  on  property  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary.  Concession  agreements  un- 
der this  section  would  have  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  standards  prescribed  In  regula- 
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tlons  Uaued  by  the  President.  (See  16  U.S.C. 
580d). 

Section  414.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  copyrights  and  patents,  Interests 
therein  and  licenses  thereunder,  whenever 
such  acquisitions  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  perrormance  of  his  runctlons.  (See  10 
U.S.C.  2386). 

Section  415.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
engage  In  such  basic  and  applied  research  and 
development  projects  and  dlssenxlnatlon  of 
Information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.  (See  Title  V.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  84  Stat.  1784;  Sec. 
9(ql,  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  947). 

Section  416.  Authorizes  the  Secretary, 
within  his  own  discretion  or  at  the  request  of 
any  persons,  firms,  organizations,  or  others, 
public  or  private,  to  ma^e  special  studies 
concerning  matters  within  his  Jurisdiction; 
to  prepare  from  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment special  compilations,  lists,  bulletins, 
or  reports;  to  furnish  transcripts  or  copies 
of  those  studies,  compilations,  and  other 
records;  to  furnish  copies  of  charts,  maps, 
or  photographs;  and  to  provide  services  in- 
cident to  the  conduct  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  department.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment may  have  a  specialized  piece  of 
equipment,  or  persons  with  specialized 
knowledge,  not  available  elsewhere  and.  in 
appropriate  cases,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  make  those  services  available 
to  private  persons  and  to  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations.  This  section  also 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  undertake  Joint 
projects  with  nonprofit  organizations,  re- 
search organizations,  and  public  agencies  and 
organizations  Involving  matters  of  mutual 
interest  and  to  share  the  costs  thereof.  As 
noted  with  respect  to  section  412,  charges 
to  private  persons  and  organizations  under 
this  Act  would  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  user  standards,  charges  policies,  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  31  U.S.C.  4«3a.  (See 
P.L.  91-412 — Dept.  of  Commerce). 

Section  417.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  provisions  for  the  printing  and  distri- 
bution of  repwrts  and  other  documents  with 
respect  to  matters  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

Section  418.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequests.  (See  Sec.  905(k)  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91-609; 
Sec.  9(m),  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  946). 

Section  419.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescrlt>e  a  seal  for  the  Department  (See  Sec. 
7(g)   of  DHUD  Act.  79  Stat.  667). 

Section  420.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  working  capital  fund  to  defray  neces- 
sary expenses  arising  out  of  the  maintenance 
and  op)eratlon  of  such  common  administra- 
tive services  as  the  Secretary  shall  find  to  be 
desirable  In  the  interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. (See  Sec.  9(J),  DOT  Act,  80  Stat.  945; 
Sec.  7(f),  DHUD  Act,  79  Stat.  667). 

Section  421.  Is  a  technical  provision.  In 
certain  cases  authority  under  a  portion  of  an 
Act  Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
Act  while  responsibility  for  other  provisions 
of  the  same  Act  will  be  retained  by  the  trans- 
ferring agency.  This  provision  Is  designed  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  exercise  powers 
vested  by  the  general  provisions  of  any  such 
Act  without  dlveaUng  the  transferring  agency 
of  authority  to  exercise  those  powers  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions  retained  by  that 
agency. 

Section  422.  Is  designed  to  make  It  clear 
that  authority  expressly  provided  by  this 
Act  Is  In  addition  to  any  authority  that  may 
have  existed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  Is  transferred  by  this  Act. 

Section  423.  Requires  an  annual  repyort  to 
the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment concerning  activities  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

Section  424.  Authorizes  the  Secretary,  when 
authorized  In  an  appropriation  act,  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  one  appropriation  to  another 


so  long  a3  such  transfers  do  not  increase  or 
decrease  an  app.oprtatlon  by  more  than  five 
percent.  This  does  not  permit  such  transfers 
unless  they  are  authorized  In  an  appropria- 
tion act. 

Section  425.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  service  funds  for  each  Administration  and 
for  the  Secretary.  These  funds  would  be  used 
to  defray  the  initial  costs  of  reimbursable 
services  provided  to  other  departments  and 
agencies  or  to  persons,  agencies,  or  organiza- 
tions outside  the  government. 

Section  426.  Authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The 
amount  of  such  "no  year"  funds  would  be 
prescribed  in  appropriation  acts. 

rnXE   V TKANSmONAL   AND  CONFORMING 

PROVISIONS 

Section  501.  Provides  that  whenever  all  of 
the  functions  of  a  department,  agency,  or 
other  body,  or  of  any  component  thereof 
have  been  transferred,  whether  by  this  Act, 
or  by  a  combination  of  Acts.  Reorganization 
Plans,  etc..  the  department,  agency,  etc..  shall 
lapse.  This,  In  effect,  discontinues  organiza- 
tion structures  when  they  no  longer  have 
functions  to  perform.  This  section  also  pro- 
vides for  the  concurrent  lapse  of  all  positions 
in  those  lapsed  organizations  which  positions 
were  expressly  created  by  statute  or  reorgani- 
zation plan  or  which  are  Executive  Schedule 
Levels  I-V  positions.  (See  Sec.  9(1),  DOT 
Act,  80  Stat.  945). 

Section  502.  Substitutes  the  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  deletes  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  Transportation  In  the 
definition  of  "Executive  Department"  in  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  503.  Substitutes  the  Secretary  of 
Economic  Affairs  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  deletes  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  Transportation  in  section 
19(d)  of  Title  3  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  presidential  succession. 

Section  504.  Substitutes  the  Secretary  of 
Economic  Affairs  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  deletes  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  Transportation  :n  Reor- 
ganization Plan  2  of  1970  relating  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Domestic  Council. 

Section  505.  Authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  make 
such  additional  incidental  dispositions  of 
functions,  positions,  personnel  positions, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  rec- 
ords, appropriations,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Act.  This  is  a  standard  provision  in  Reorga- 
nization plans  Involving  Inter-agency  trans- 
fer of  functions. 

TITLE  VI  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Section  601.  (a).  Is  a  savings  clause  that 
conltnues  the  effectiveness  of  all  existing  con- 
tracts, determinations,  rules,  regulations, 
permits,  contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  and 
privileges  affected  by  the  Act,  until  such  time 
as  they  are  otherwise  modified  or  replaced 
by  appropriate  authority  or  otherwise  expire. 
This  avoids  any  Inadvertent  lapsing  or  Im- 
pairment of  essential  directives,  documents, 
and  obligations,  and  will  afford  the  Secretary 
sufficient  time  to  deal  with  these  matters  In 
an  orderly  fashion. 

Section  602.  Is  another  savings  clause  that 
preserves  and  continues  legal  proceedings 
In  being  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
Such  proceedings  would,  in  effect,  be  con- 
tinued, modified,  or  terminated  as  If  the 
Act  had  never  been  enacted. 

Section  603.  This  Is  a  technical  provision. 
It  provides  that  with  respect  to  functions 
transferred  by  the  Act.  references  In  laws 
(Including  Reorganization  Plans)  to  other 
officials  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
the  Secretary. 

Section  604.  This  Is  a  technical  provision. 
A  number  of  the  functions  that  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  are  functions  that  are 
vested  in  the  President  but  were  delegated 
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t.j  a  transferring  agency  ou  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  tho«e 
functions  are  traiiaferred  to  the  Secretary 
Tills  section  is  designed  to  assure  that  those 
administrative  delegations  of  functions  by 
the  President  do  not  take  on  a  statuioi™ 
character  that  would  Impair  the  President's 
authority  to  modify,  terminate,  or  transfer 
these  delegated  functions  in  the  future. 

TITLE     Vn     SEPARABILITT 

Section  701.  Is  a  standard  separability 
clause  that  avoids  the  invalidation  of  the 
whole  Act  If  a  single  provision  is  found  to  be 
invalid. 

TrrLE  vm   EFi-EcrrvE  date   and  interim 

APPOINTMENTS 

Section  801.  Provides  that  the  Act  shau 
become  effective  120  days  after  the  Secretary 
Is  appointed,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the 
President  may  prescribe  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register.  This  will  give  the  President 
time  to  select,  nominate,  and  appoint  the 
Secretary,  and  will  allow  the  Secretau-y  suffi- 
cient time  to  arrange  and  organize  the  new 
Department  and  prepare  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  for  a 
smooth  transition. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  principal 
cosponsor  of  this  monumental  measure. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  One  of  the  great  prob- 
lems we  face  In  the  executive  branch,  in 
Congress  and  in  the  country  is  that  we 
are  so  concerned  with  the  day-to-day 
problems  which  press  upon  us  that  we 
give  too  little  attention  to  the  over- 
whelming problems  that  will  confront 
this  Nation  in  the  future.  We  have  an 
obligation,  since  we  are  proposing,  such 
a  monumental  reorganization,  to  assure 
that  we  are  setting  up  a  governmental 
structure  that  is  suited  to  handle  the 
problems  of  the  future. 

I  would  expect  that  In  the  hearings, 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
will  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  reorgani- 
zation and  as  to  the  proper  priorities  for 
the  country. 

Knowing  our  committee,  those  of  us  on 
it  are  most  anxious  not  only  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  President  but  also  to  assure 
that  independently,  from  our  own  ex- 
periences, we  will  come  up  with  proposals 
that  we  believe  will  move  the  country  for- 
ward and  accomplish  a  much  more  effec- 
tive and  eCBcient  Government. 

I  look  forward  to  the  hearings,  but  re- 
sults will  not  come  overnight.  When  we 
reorder  a  government  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  many  things  to 
consider. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  and 
members  of  the  executive  branch  and  will 
try  to  present  to  this  body  reorganization 
legislation  that  will  be  meaningful  for 
the  future  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  in  cospon- 
sorlng  legislation  to  reorganize  the  seven 
domestic  program  departments  into  four 
new  super-Cabinet  posts. 

The  President  deserves  great  credit  for 
proposing  this  monumental  restruction- 
ing  of  the  executive  branch.  Never  before 
in  oiu-  history  has  such  a  massive  reor- 
ganization of  domestic  departments  been 
presented. 
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I  have  long  believed  that  the  Federal 
Government  needs  a  drastic  overhaul. 
The  present  departmental  organization 
has  resulted  in  uncoordinated  planning, 
piecemeal  programs,  and  administrative 

chaos. 

This  is  a  critical  time  in  our  Nation's 
history.  In  recent  years  new  programs 
have  been  oversold  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  then  have  failed  to  meet  their 
stated  goals.  The  public  has  become  dis- 
illusioned and  dissatisfied  with  Govern- 
ment and  lacks  confidence  that  we  can 
solve  our  social  and  economic  problems. 

Therefore,  one  of  our  central  tasks 
must  be  to  restore  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment. Reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  is  a  vital  step  in  this  direction 
which  will  allow  us  to  change  the  way 
we  do  things,  and  to  do  them  better. 

These  bills  should  be  the  subject  of  full 
and  complete  hearings.  We  will  want  to 
examine  not  only  this  legislation,  but 
also  every  reasonable  alternative.  One  of 
these  alternatives,  for  example,  is  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  Department  of 
Education.  On  Monday,  I  will  introduce 
a  bill  for  such  a  Department  which,  I  be- 
lieve, deserves  serious  consideration. 

Undoubtedly,  the  hearings  will  pro- 
duce many  other  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  changes,  improvements  and 
substitutes  for  the  President's  legislation. 
We  should  consider  all  these  ideas  with 
an  open  mind. 

In  the  next  30  years,  our  country  will 
face  a  myraid  of  diflQcult  problems.  By  re- 
organization, we  have  an  opportunity  to 
structure  our  Government  to  meet  these 
challenges,  ue  must  ensure  that  the  re- 
organization bills  we  adopt  will  solve  the 
problems  of  the  future,  not  merely  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  yield  to  my  dlstlngxilshed  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  Introduced  Into  the  Senate  today,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  the  four 
bills  which  constitute  the  President's  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

t  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  these  bills  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  these  bills  are 
not  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  They 
are  not  reorganization  plans;  they  are 
proposed  laws.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
be  amended.  Indeed,  I  reserve  my  judg- 
ment and  the  right  to  introduce  amend- 
ments, certainly  In  the  area  of  human 
resources. 

Our  people  are  rightly  concerned  about 
the  failure  of  our  governmental  struc- 
tures to  fit  todays  needs.  Many  of  the 
findings  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Executive  Reorganization  validate 
and  support  that  concern. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  Commission  which 
simply  and  concisely  stated  Is  to  make 
our  Federal  system  works  more  effective- 
ly. Related  functions  of  Government 
should  indeed  be  brought  together  in 
order  to  bring  about  more  effective  and 
efBclent  management  of  our  Federal  pro- 
grams. 
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I  believe  that  the  President's  proposals 
will  generate  a  constructive  and  far 
reaching  discussion  on  the  best  way  to 
organize  the  domestic  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  therefore  intend 
to  reserve  judgment  on  the  details  of 
the  proposed  legislation  especially  as  to 
Human  Resources,  and  to  contribute  my 
own  views  and  amendments  on  this  sub- 
ject from  time  to  time. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  com- 
SKttee,  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
into  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources. My  interest  and  legislative  rec- 
ord in  this  area  has  long  been  estab- 
lished. I  therefore  intend  to  go  over  this 
particular  proposal  most  carefully  and 
reserve  the  right  to  propose  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  proper. 

Certainly,  the  President  has  been  bold 
and  proposed  a  major  plan  to  make  the 
Federal  Government  more  efficient.  It 
will  engender  enormous  debate.  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  these  bills  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee because  I  wish  to  stimulate  this 
debate  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  this 
matter.  The  Government  very  definitely 
needs  reorganization  in  several  areas,  and 
tliat  is  the  central  thrust  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  yielding,  and  congratulate 
him  on  introducing  these  measures  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  first  of  March, 
I  reintroduced  a  biU  which  I  originally 
presented  in  the  89th  Congress.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  establish  a  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources  and  Environment. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  bills 
sent  up  by  the  Nixon  administration 
which  have  the  same  worthy  objective. 

I  have  chosen  to  place  my  name  on  this 
legislation  even  though  there  are  some 
differences  in  content  from  the  bill  I  have 
introduced.  The  two  major  differences 
are: 

First.  Under  the  Moss  proposal,  the 
Department  of  Natural  Flesources  and 
Environmental  includes  the  components 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy—the Water  Quality  OflQce,  Solid 
Wsiste  Office,  Air  Pollution  Control  Of- 
fice, Pesticides  Office,  and  Radiation  Of- 
fice. The  administration  proposal,  on  the 
other  hand,  retains  EPA  as  constituted 
imder  Mr.  Nixon's  reorganization  plan  of 
last  year. 

Second.  The  Moss  proposal  places  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office 
of  Territories  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  places  both  in  Na- 
tural Resources. 

And  there  are  several  other,  less  im- 
portant variations. 

But  these  differences  are  less  slg- 
nificEint  than  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  affords  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  about — during  this  Con- 
gress— a  major  reorganization  which  I 
have  long  sought,  and  which  I  believe 
essential  to  the  conservation  and  bal- 
anced use  of  our  natural  resources. 
For  at  least  three  decades,  farslghted 


Americans  have  urged  taking  this  step. 
During  these  years,  we  have  witnessed 
amazing  changes  in  our  country — 
ctmnges  wliich  have  added  enormously 
to  our  wealth  and  power.  But  the  quality 
of  the  environment  has  remorselessly 
deteriorated. 

The  Congress  has  responded  to  this 
crisis  by  enacting  a  long  list  of  resource 
development  and  conservation  bills.  But 
we  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  giant 
step  necessary  to  bring  about  a  truly  ra- 
tional organization  of  the  Federal  re- 
source agencies. 

The  need  for  such  organization,  and 
for  stronger  leadership  in  tins  field  has 
been  conceded.  And  there  has  been  a  slow 
evolution  of  the  agency  structure  in  the 
right  direction.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  evolved  into  an  organization 
chiefly  concerned  with  management, 
protection,  and  administration  of  natu- 
ral resources — timber,  forage,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  with  the  market- 
ing of  power  and  the  promotion  of  out- 
door recreation  opportunities. 

The  recent  Secretaries — Udall,  Hickel, 
and  Morton — have  regarded  their  or- 
ganization as  a  resources  department. 
But  many  resource  functions  of  great 
magnitude  have  remained  outside  In- 
terior. The  Secrestaries  have  lacked  the 
authority  and  the  designated  responsi- 
bility necessary  to  exercise  the  required 
leadership.  They  have  been  generals 
commanding  only  half  of  the  troops ;  the 
other  half  have  been  commanded  by  dif- 
ferent officers  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 
Our  present  task,  and  our  c«>portunlty, 
is  to  establish  the  basic  organization 
which  has  so  long  been  advocated. 

While  the  proposed  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  is  but  one  of  four  re- 
organization plans  which  President 
Nixon  has  sent  to  Capitol  Hill.  In  the 
administration's  view  they  may  all  be 
equal;  in  mine  this  one  Is  more  equal 
thtm  the  others.  The  other  three  may  be 
valuable  as  a  matter  of  governmental 
efficiency;  this  one  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival. The  other  three  deal  with  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  Government;  this  one  deals 
with  the  stuff  upon  which  life  depends — 
the  God-given  natural  envtranment. 

We  confront  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  ever  faced  by  a  nation:  On  the 
one  hand  we  musrt,  provide  the  raw  ma- 
terials— minerals,  food,  timber,  fuels — 
to  assure  a  desirable  rate  of  economic 
growth;  on  the  other,  we  must  reverse 
the  tide  of  environmental  deterioration. 
To  state  the  problem  in  other  words:  if 
we  put  the  brakes  on  production,  we  ftice 
a  sinking  standard  of  living;  if  we  press 
full  steam  ahead  on  production,  we 
may — through  pollution — destroy  the 
life  giving  environment. 

Will  the  technological  and  political 
genius  of  the  American  people  be  equal 
to  the  task  of  providing  both  develop- 
ment and  conservation?  If  not,  Amer- 
ican society  as  we  have  known  it  wHl 
pass  into  oblivion. 

As  they  become  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails, the  American  people  will  whole- 
heartedly support  this  reorganization. 
Certainly  those  of  us  who  stood  for  re- 
election last  year  know  how  worried  our 
citizens  are  over  the  state  of  the  environ- 
ment; and  every  public  opinion  poll  on 
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Issues  shows  pollution  high  on  the  list. 
Our  pe<H>le  want  the  environment 
cleaned  up ;  some  go  so  far  as  to  advocate 
closing  down  major  industrial  establish- 
ments unless  their  contamination  of  air 
and  water  is  virtually  eliminated. 

The  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Einvironment  is 
not,  of  course,  a  final  answer  to  this 
problem.  But  it  Is  an  essential  step  In  the 
direction  we  must  take. 

Passage  of  legislation  of  this  type  will 
enable  one  executive  department  to  co- 
ordinate, at  the  levels  of  Under  Secretary 
and  Secretary,  the  activities  of  most 
agencies  dealing  with  natiu-al  resources. 
It  will  enable  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  an  executive  department  to 
evaluate  effectively  the  Nation's  resource 
requirements  and  the  Investment  needed 
to  meet  them.  It  will  make  possible  pro- 
vision of  the  data  and  the  management 
structure  on  which  long-range  plEUUiing 
can  be  based.  It  will  enable  us  to  consider 
with  sufficient  leadtlme  the  raw  material 
requirements  of  our  industries. 

It  win,  I  believe,  put  more  skill  and 
more  energy  behind  our  efforts  to  control 
pollution. 

It  will  provide  coordinated  administra- 
tion of  farfliug  resource  programs.  It  wUl 
make  It  easier  for  the  States,  counties, 
and  cities  to  carry  out  their  expanding 
responsibilities  In  the  natiiral  resource 
field. 

One  reason  we  have  not  taken  this 
step  before,  I  believe,  has  been  our  ret- 
icence to  disturb  agencies  with  long,  hon- 
orable, and  efficient  traditions  of  serv- 
ice: agencies  which  have.  In  their  sep- 
arate fields,  performed  admirably. 

But  Just  as  our  young  Nation  could 
not  survive  as  separate  colonies  linked 
through  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  so 
our  scattered  resource  agencies — linked 
through  coordination  acts  and  inter- 
agency committees — are  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  conserving  the  environment  of 
an  advanced  industrial  nation. 

The  issue  is  squarely  up  to  us.  The 
President  has  done  his  part.  As  we  are 
fond  of  pointing  out,  it  is  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  where  national  policy  Is  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  judgment  of  his- 
tory will  be  harsh  Indeed  should  we  now 
fall  to  give  this  matter  the  diligent  at- 
tention it  demands. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  again  demonstrating 
the  quality  of  leadership  which  has  made 
him  an  outstanding  Member  of  this  body, 
and  to  add  my  voice  In  support  of  this 
action. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
has  miserably  failed  to  effectively  meet 
the  needs  of  our  rapidly  changing  society. 
The  President's  plan  to  reorganize  the 
execuUve  branch  is  the  first  step  toward 
making  this  Government  of  ours  recep- 
tive and  relevant. 

The  time  for  reform  is  now,  because 
the  American  people  are  eager  to  see 
this  federal  system  work  and  they  are 
not  going  to  tolerate  a  Congress  that 
stalls  such  a  basic  improvement. 


There  has  not  been  serious  debate  on 
the  organization  and  management  of  the 
executive  branch  in  two  decades. 

Yet,  in  this  time  the  number  of  de- 
partments has  Increased  from  nine  to  12 
and  the  number  of  domestic  programs 
has  increased  tenfold  to  nearly  1,400. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  patched  to- 
gether a  self-regenerating  Frankenstein 
that  blunders  along,  devouring  tax  dol- 
lars and  spitting  out  programs  that  com- 
pete with  other  programs. 

As  an  example  of  this,  our  campus 
task  force  discovered  that  there  are  more 
than  500  programs  in  a  variety  of  agen- 
cies with  an  impact  on  youth.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  young  people  do  not 
know  where  to  turn? 

Is  it  any  wonder  they  are  frustrated. 
And  the  frustration  of  our  young  people 
is  not  all  that  different  from  a  black 
in  Cleveland  or  a  George  Wallace  voter 
in  Gary,  Ind. 

They  are  all  saying  that  they  no  longer 
have  a  voice — that  no  one  in  Govern- 
ment is  listening. 

And  they  are  right,  because  as  our 
executive  branch  has  grown  In  size  and 
complexity,  it  has  lost  contact  with  the 
people. 

Americans  have  had  It  with  a  Federal 
Government  that  is  of  the  government, 
by  the  government,  and  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

They  are  demanding,  and  justifiably 
so,  a  government  that  is  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  offered  today  is  the  first  vital 
step  in  reaching  this  objective. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  who  is  a  very  valued  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  8is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
proposed  legislation  designed  to  imple- 
ment President  Nixon's  bold  and  far- 
reaching  program  to  restructure  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

For  nearly  200  years,  the  Nation  has 
been  creating  new  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, often  with  scant  regard  for  func- 
tion, jurisdictional  lines,  and  structural 
efficiency.  We  have  piled  layer  upon 
layer  in  this  topsyllke  expansion  imtll 
the  Federal  Government  has  mush- 
roomed into  a  bureaucratic,  unmanage- 
able maze. 

Westerners  realize  only  too  well  that 
we  in  the  pubhc  land  States  have  several 
Federal  agency  overlords  in  such  vital 
areas  as  land  and  water  resources,  and 
frequently  we  are  confronted  with  con- 
filctlng  policies  emanating  from  com- 
peting agencies  and  departments,  each 
protectively  jealous  of  its  prerogatives 
and  its  staked -out  domain. 

Nearly  a  score  of  agencies  operate  In 
the  field  of  water  resources,  and  fre- 
quently three  major,  costly  planning  ef- 
forts will  be  underway  in  a  single  drain- 
age basin.  This  all  leads  to  petty  and 
time-consuming  conflicts  of  agency  In- 
terest and  results  in  friistration  and  loss 
of  time  and  money  to  taxpayers. 

One  thing  some  people  do  not  appre- 
ciate Is  that  each  time  a  new  agency  or 
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new  department  is  created,  a  large,  per- 
manent, and  ever-expanding  payroll  Is 
added  to  the  costs  of  Government.  In 
his  message.  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended reducing  seven  departments  to 
foiir,  and  consigning  to  those  compressed 
four  departments  some  hitherto  inde- 
pendent agencies.  Think  of  what  this 
means  In  the  potential  for  eliminating 
scores  of  highly  paid  Under  Secretaries 
Assistant  Secretaries,  Bureau  Chiefs,  and 
assistants  to  all  of  those  high-level  func- 
tionaries. I  would  hope  we  could  reduce 
Federal  wnployment  by  at  least  10  per- 
cent and  Increase  Federal  efficiency  by  50 
percent. 

We  must  streamline  the  Government, 
Increase  efficiency,  and  reduce  costs.  This 
is  a  man-sized  challenge  President  Nixon 
is  giving  to  the  92d  Congress,  and  I  hope 
Congress  rises  to  meet  It  in  the  best 
traditions  of  bipartisan  government. 

Of  course,  having  watched  the  bureau- 
cratic mayhem  and  logrolling  when  at- 
tempts have  been  made  In  the  past  to 
transfer  one  established  agency  or  to 
reorganize  just  one  department,  I  know 
that  a  structural  reorganization  of  this 
scope  is  sure  to  result  in  prodigious 
efforts  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  En- 
trenched Interests  and  bureaucracies  re- 
sist change,  even  though  individuals 
affected  will  concede  that  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  program  and  the  country. 
But  after  the  in-fighting  and  the  nit- 
picking are  over,  I  believe  that  all  con- 
cerned will  recognize  that  these  basic 
proposals  make  sense  and  that  it  is  high 
time  to  adapt  our  outmoded,  patched-up 
governmental  structure  to  fit  the  needs 
of  today. 

I  am  glad  that  President  Nixon  is 
young  enough  in  his  thinking  and  bold 
enough  In  his  style  to  propose  a  revolu- 
tionary change  of  this  magnitude  in 
governmental  structural  organization. 
He  is  stamping  himself  as  a  courageous 
activist  in  the  mold  of  another  great 
Republican  leader,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  enlist  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  support  his  war  on  the  status 
quo  and  against  the  deadening  hand  of 
duplicating,  overlapping  bureaucracy. 

Congress  must  fulfill  its  legislative  role 
by  examining  and  improving  upon  the 
legislation  which  we  introduce  today. 
Congress  must  not  be  a  rubber  stamp, 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  an  apathetic 
sponge  or  a  barrier  against  new  ideas. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  moat 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
whose  judgment  is  always  incisive  and 
helpful,  and  whose  support  of  these 
measures  will  be  extremely  meaningful, 
not  only  to  the  administration  but  also 
to  the  many  cosponsors  that  this  measure 
has  received. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  President  Nixon's  ef- 
forts to  recapture  the  destiny  of  a  gov- 
ernmental system  which  presently  is  fail- 
ing to  fulfill  its  promises.  Our  Govern- 
ment's organizational  maze  has  created 
a  system  which  Is  unresponsive  to  con- 
stituents, to  Senators,  and  Congressmen, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  even  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  mechanics  of  our  present  orga- 
nization fragment  and  scatter  Federal 
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responsibility  to  such  an  extent  that  most 
citizens  have  lost  confidence  in  its  ability 
to  govern.  Today's  Federal  bureaucracy 
reminds  me  of  a  good  apple  tree  left  un- 
tended.  As  a  young  tree  it  promised  much 
but  as  it  grew,  additional  branches  de- 
veloped in  a  haphazard  fashion.  The 
branches  of  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior; Agriculture;  Commerce;  Labor; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  and  Trans- 
portation grew  and  sent  off  bureaus,  of- 
fices, and  divisions  in  a  piecemeal  fashion 
dictated  by  immediate  needs  rather  than 
by  long-term  purposes  and  goals. 

The  maze  of  branches  and  twigs  has 
grown  to  such  imworkable  proportions 
that  a  person  seeking  information  about 
a  specific  education  program  must  search 
among  nine  different  Federal  depart- 
ments and  20  independent  agencies.  It  is 
estimated  that  as  many  as  1,500  separate 
Federal  grant  programs  exist.  A  good  In- 
dication of  the  present  confused  state  of 
our  Oovenmient  is  the  fact  that  we  need 
approximately  850  interagency  advisory 
councils  to  coordinate  similar  programs 
In  different  agencies,  divisions,  and  bu- 
reaus. A  matter  which  is  particularly 
galling  to  me  is  that  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  interagency  coimclls,  we  have 
also  created  approximately  1,400  public 
advisory  councils,  which  while  generally 
composed  of  talented  well-meaning  peo- 
ple, are  largely  nonactlve  and/or  Ineffec- 
tive. 

As  with  apple  trees,  once  the  bureauc- 
racy reaches  a  certain  size,  further 
growth  causes  only  more  branches  and 
twigs  while  producing  smaller  apples.  All 
of  the  additional  time,  effort,  and  money 
are  spent  on  administrative  fimctions. 
We  must  stop  creating  branches  for  new 
methods  and  different  approaches  to 
similar  subjects  because  all  we  are  pro- 
ducing Is  large  trees. 

President  Nixon's  goverrmiental  reor- 
ganization plan  realizes  that  we  must 
be  organized  according  to  purposes  and 
goals.  If  our  purpose  is  to  raise  apples, 
we  must  prune  the  tree  back  to  a  man- 
ageable size  and  cut  out  all  of  the  un- 
necessary branches,  twigs,  and  dead 
wood.  Our  efforts  to  produce  good  apples 
or  responsive  Government  should  be 
geared  to  that  purpose  and  not  wasted 
on  producing  unnecessary  organizational 
twigs  and  branches. 

President  Nixon  has  already  prepared 
the  soil  for  raising  good  apples.  His  reve- 
nue-sharing bUls  have  not  only  created 
the  climate  for  a  more  responsible,  more 
approachable  form  of  government;  he 
has  also  set  up  special  revenue-sharing 
machinery  which  would  consolidate  sim- 
ilar programs  from  different  agencies, 
bureaus,  and  offices  Into  one  broad  pur- 
pose-oriented delegation  of  power.  To 
further  Insure  good  apples,  less  branches, 
and  better  government,  President  Nixon 
moved,  In  the  early  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration, to  establish  conmion  re- 
gional boimdarles  and  regional  head- 
quarters for  certain  domestic  depart- 
ments. 

President  Nixon  has  presented  Con- 
gress with  a  reorganization  plan  which 


Is  not  a  spur  of  the  moment  inspiration, 
but  a  plaui  representing  the  culmination 
and  consolidation  of  reorganlzatlonal  re- 
ports prepared  under  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  since  1937. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
President  Nixon's  reorganization  plan  so 
we  can  stop  thinking  about  producing 
trees  and  start  thinking  about  raising 
apples. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  reorganize  the  Govern- 
ment to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  been  studied  and  surveyed  by 
conrunlsslon  and  committee  for  at  least 
30  years.  But  these  reports  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  largely  ignored 
and  forgotten.  Today  we  are  reversing 
that  trend  of  Inaction  by  introducing 
legislation  to  implement  President 
Nixon's  proposal  for  governmental  re- 
organization. I  am  happy  to  support  this 
move,  and  I  join  Senator  Percy  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  these  foiir  bills. 

The  President's  proposals,  which,  of 
course,  do  not  pretend  to  be  final,  do 
make  sense.  There  has  been  makeshift 
tinkering  with  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery to  enable  it  to  sputter  along.  But 
even  good  men  and  seemingly  limitless 
funds  cannot  make  an  anachronism  purr. 
It  Is  time  for  a  major  overhaul. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  In  his  re- 
organization message,  we  are  still  using 
the  same  basic  organization  chart  that 
we  have  used  for  decades.  We  have  dealt 
with  methods  and  subjects  rather  than 
purposes  and  goals.  Therefore,  the  Pres- 
ident, through  these  four  bills,  proposes 
to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
around  broad  and  farsighted  goals 
rather  than  narrow,  nearsighted  ex- 
pediencies. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
would  bring  together  mjTlad  environ- 
mental responsibilities  now  scattered 
through  Government.  The  Department 
of  Community  Development  would  pull 
together  the  many-faceted  Government 
effort  to  Improve  city  life.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  would  con- 
solidate the  fragmented  governmental 
attempt  to  help  Individuals.  The  De- 
partment of  Economic  Affairs  would 
eliminate  the  compartmentalization  of 
activities  affecting  a  closely  Interlocked 
economy. 

Such  reorganization  would  stimulate 
interdepartmental  coordination  and 
would  eliminate  the  present  overlapping 
and  inefficiency.  Such  a  program,  that 
compresses  seven  departments  Into  four, 
that  shrinks  bureaucracy,  that  slashes 
redtape,  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  body.  It  is  time  to  streamline 
and  overhaul  oiur  tired  and  worn  bu- 
reaucratic machine. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  join  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perot)  and  other 
Senators  In  cosponsoring  four  bills  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  President  Nix- 
on's bold  program  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

While  It  is  certainly  understood  that 
the  bills  presented  today  will  be  subject 


to  careful  review  and  refinement  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress, 
I  applaud  the  President  for  his  Imagina- 
tion and  foresight  in  prtqxKlng  such  a 
sweeping  plan  to  bring  some  semblance 
of  order  into  the  structure  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  As  he  indicated  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  March  25.  1971, 
the  major  cause  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
Government  is  not  a  matter  of  men  or  of 
money;  it  is  principally  a  matter  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Here  in  these  four  bills  the  President 
proposed  to  do  something  about  the  ma- 
chinery of  Government.  It  is  proposed 
to  reorganize  the  functions  of  eight  great 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  weie  organized  over  the  years  to 
respond  to  a  specific  area  of  needs  and  to 
reallne  them  into  four  departments  of  a 
more  fimctioiMd  nature. 

This  does  not  simply  involve  shuffling 
desks  and  people  from  one  building  to 
another,  passing  out  a  few  new  titles, 
and  redrawing  the  Government  organi- 
zation chart.  If  that  is  all  that  were 
involved  It  would  not  have  my  support. 

What  the  President's  plan  does  Is  to 
restructure  the  Federal  organization  in 
order  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  people  today.  It  does  this 
by  ending  the  fragmentation  of  power  to 
act  which  presently  exists,  by  eliminating 
the  overlapping  programs,  agencies,  and 
personnel  which  contributes  so  greatly  to 
the  frustration  of  our  citizens  in  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  simplifsring  the  struc- 
ture of  the  programs  themselves. 

I  was  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
massive  bureaucratic  maze  which  exists 
in  the  Federal  Government  shortly  af- 
ter I  began  serving  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1967.  After  a  very  inten- 
sive study  by  my  staff  and  myself,  we 
foimd  that  no  one,  anywhere,  knew  ex- 
actly how  many  Federal  programs  there 
are;  we  found  that  there  is  no  central 
place  where  people  could  go  to  find  in- 
formation on  all  operating  programs;  we 
foimd,  in  fact,  that  we  could  not  even 
find  a  definition  of  the  word  "program" 
as  it  is  used  to  describe  Federal  Govern- 
ment activities.. 

These  facts  were  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  recent  message  on  Gov- 
ernment reorganization  when  he  said: 

The  programmatic  jumble  has  already 
reached  the  point  where  it  Is  vlrtuaUy  Im- 
poGslble  to  obtain  an  accurate  count  of  just 
how  vaaxLy  Federal  grant  ptxsgrams  ezi«t. 

He  then  went  on  to  Indicate  that  "some 
estimates  go  as  high  as  1,500";  but  no 
one  really  knows. 

My  own  efforts  in  this  area  have  con- 
\'inced  me,  as  the  President  has  no  doubt 
been  convinced,  that  a  general  restruc- 
turing of  programs  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  no  longer  simply 
desirable,  but  absolutely  essential. 

Again  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  foresight  and  initiative.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  administration  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
acceptable  and  workable  legislation  to 
bring  about  these  necessary  reforms. 
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By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  1435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  ban  sports 
from  closed-circuit  television.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Conununications  Act  of 
1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the  closed-circuit 
TV  broadcast  of  any  sports  event  to  a 
paying  audience  outside  the  home,  ex- 
cept when  the  FCC  determines  that  it 
is  not  commercially  feasible  for  the 
event  to  be  broadcast  on  free  TV. 

No  event  in  recent  memory  points  up 
the  need  for  this  bill  more  than  the  re- 
cent championsliip  fight  between  Joe 
Frazier  and  Muhammad  All.  The  pro- 
moter of  the  fight  said  that  it  was  "more 
than  just  a  famous  boxing  match — it 
Is  one  of  the  great  entertainment  events 
In  history." 

Perhaps  it  was — for  the  19,500  per- 
sons who  paid  up  to  $150  each  to  watch 
the  fight  live  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
and  for  the  V^  million  viewers  who 
watched  the  fight  in  theaters  all  across 
the  country  at  prices  ranging  from  $10 
to  $30. 

But  for  the  Nation's  118  million  other 
sports  fans,  the  main  event  was  a  quasi- 
event — something  that  could  be  read 
about  the  next  morning,  but  which  could 
not  be  seen  while  it  happened.  Invalids 
missed  the  fight,  as  did  peopJe  who  could 
not  afford  the  price  of  a  ticket.  Because 
the  Defense  Department  refused — rightly 
in  my  judgment — to  pay  the  $500,000  de- 
manded by  the  promoters,  our  men  in 
Vietnam  missed  the  telecast,  too. 

The  promoter  explained  why  the  home 
TV  audience  was  denied  access  to  the 
fight  with  this  forthright  statement: 

We're  In  this  for  the  profit,  and  we're 
merchandising  thiB  fight  like  a  fight  has 
never  been  merchandised  before. 

The  merchandising  efTort  was  a  spec- 
tacular success;  the  $20  million  gross  wUl 
undoubtedly  leave  a  handsome  profit 
even  after  Frazier  and  All  receive  $2.5 
million  each  for  their  night's  work. 

The  financial  implications  of  this  fight 
are  likely  to  excite  greater  activity  on  the 
part  of  sports  promoters.  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted that  within  5  years  the  super 
bowl  will  be  broadcast  on  closed-circuit 
TV,  with  a  prospective  gross  of  $48  mil- 
lion. Other  major  sports  events — the 
world  series,  the  basketball  and  hockey 
playoffs,  the  Kentucky  Derby — could 
likewise  disappear  from  home  television 
screens. 

I  recognize  that  this  may  be  very  good 
for  the  promoters,  but  the  central  fact 
about  closed-circuit  theater  TV  is  that  it 
is  closed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  shut  out 
the  public  at  large  to  assure  fair  compen- 
sation for  those  who  promote  and  com- 
pete in  sports  events.  Home  television 
offers  ample  opportunities  for  financial 
rewards  to  those  Involved  and  also  offers 
the  American  people  easy  access  to  na- 
tional sports  events. 

Closed-circuit  theater  TV  raises  other 
problems:  overselling;  ticket  scalping; 
and  the  crowd  control  problems  created 
when  transmission  falls  at  a  crucial  mo- 
ment, as  it  did  in  Chicago  before  the 
Prazier-Ali  fight. 


Under  existing  law,  the  FCC  cannot 
regulate  sports  promoters  or  closed- 
circuit  television  operations.  The  profit 
motive  determines  the  format  in  which 
sports  events  are  staged.  This  bill,  in- 
troduced in  substantially  the  same  form 
by  Representative  Aspin  in  the  other 
body,  recognizes  the  greater  interest  of 
the  television  viewing  public.  It  would 
prohibit  closed-circuit  TV  coverage  of 
sports  events,  except  when  the  FCC  con- 
cludes that  broadcasts  to  home  TV  view- 
ers are  not  commercially  feasible.  The 
bill  would,  therefore,  effectively  encour- 
age free  television  coverage  of  sports 
events  for  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows ; 

S.   1435 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Sports  Broadcast- 
ing Act." 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  redesignating  parts 
III  and  IV  as  parts  IV  and  V,  respectively, 
atul  by  Inserting  after  part  II  the  following 
new   part  : 

"Part  III — CLosED-CiBctnT  Television 

"EESTRICTION    ON    SPORTS    PRODUCTIONS 

"Sec.  371.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "closed-circuit  television  pro- 
duction* means  any  television  production 
which  Is  Intended  to  be  viewed  principally 
by  an  audience  outside  the  home  and  for 
which  there  Is  an  admission  charge. 

"(b)  (1)  No  person  may  present  any  sports 
event  to  the  public  by  means  of  a  closed- 
circuit  television  production,  except  when 
the  i>erson  proposing  to  so  present  such 
event  has  applied  to  the  Conunlsslon  to 
present  such  event,  and  such  application 
has  been  approved  by  the  Ck>mmlsslon  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  approve  an  ap- 
plication to  present  a  sports  event  by  means 
of  a  closed-circuit  television  production  only 
If  the  Commission  is  satisfied  (A)  that  the 
rights  to  broadcast  such  event  have  been 
offered  on  reasonable  terms  to  an  adequate 
number  of  television  networks  or  licensees 
(or  their  representatives)  and  (B)  because 
of  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
It  U  not  commercially  feasible  for  the  event 
to  be  presented  to  the  public  by  means  of 
a  broadcast  for  which  no  charge  Is  made 
to  the  broadcast  audience.  Such  approval 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions (Including  conditions  with  respect  to 
any  admission  charge)  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  In  the  public  Interest. 

"(d)  The  Broadcast  Bureau  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  CooK,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dom- 


micK,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr! 
Hansen,      Mr.      Inouye,     Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.   Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr! 
Magnuson,    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.  Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pearson,      Mr.      Percy,      Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spark- 
BiAN,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.   Taft,   Mr.   Talmadge,   Mr. 
Thurmond,     Mr.     Tower,    Mr. 
TuNNEY,    Mr.     Williams,    Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Muskie,  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  : 
S.  1438.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent 
imwarranted  governmental  invasions  of 
their  privacy.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

PEOTECTION      or      CONSTrrUTIONAL      RIGHTS      O? 

GOVERNMENT     EMPLOYEES ^TO     PREVENT    W- 

WARRANTED    INVASIONS    Of   THEIR    PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  50  cosponsors,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  civilian  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  their  privacy. 

The  other  cosponsors  of  this  proposal 
are:  Senators  Bayh.  Bentsen,  Bible, 
Brooke,  Burdick,  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Church,  Cook,  Dole,  Dominick,  Eagle- 
ton,  Fannin,  Fong,  Goldwater,  Gravel, 
Gurney,  Hansen,  Hatfield,  Hruska, 
Humphrey,  Inouye,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  McGee,  Mc- 
Intyre, Magnuson,  Mathias,  Metcalf, 
Miller,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Moss,  Mus- 
kie, Nelson,  Packwood,  Pearson,  Percy, 
Prouty,  Proxmire,  Randolph,  Scott, 
Sparkman,  Spong,  Stevens,  Taft,  Tal- 
madge, Thurmond,  Tower,  Tunney,  and 
Williams. 

This  is  the  third  Congress  to  consider 
this  proposal.  It  has  been  twice  passed 
by  the  Senate,  first  as  S.  1035  in  the  90th 
Congress  on  September  13,  1967,  by  ap- 
proval of  90  Members,  and  then  as  S. 
782  in  the  last  Congress,  on  May  19, 1970, 
by  unanimous  consent.  Each  time,  de- 
spite widespread  support  from  the  public, 
from  employees,  and  from  Members  of 
Congress,  it  has  failed  in  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
bill  introduced  today  is  identical  to  S.  782 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  with 
committee  amendments. 

The  purpose  and  background  of  this 
measure  is  spelled  out  in  Senate  Report 
No.  873  of  the  91st  Congress  which 
describes  the  hearings  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  on 
complaints  we  received  about  privacy 
Invasions. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  prohibit 
indiscriminate  requirements  that  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  Government 
employment  disclose  their  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin;  or  submit  to  question- 
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Ing  about  their  religion,  personal  rela- 
tionships or  sexual  attitudes,  through 
Interviews,  psychological  tests,  or  poly- 
graphs. It  prohibits  requirements  that 
employees  attend  Government-sponsored 
meetings  and  lectures  or  participate  in 
outside  activities  unrelated  to  their  em- 
ployment; report  on  their  outside  activi- 
ties or  undertakings  unrelated  to  their 
work;  support  political  candidates,  or  at- 
tend political  meetings. 

It  makes  it  illegal  to  coerce  an  em- 
ployee to  buy  bonds  or  make  charitable 
contributions.  It  prohibits  requirements 
that  he  disclose  his  own  personal  assets, 
liabilities,  or  expenditures,  or  those  of 
any  member  of  his  family,  unless.  In  the 
case  of  certain  specified  employees,  such 
items  would  tend  to  show  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

It  provides  a  right  to  have  a  coun- 
sel or  other  person  present.  If  the  em- 
ployee wishes,  at  an  interview  which  may 
lead  to  disciplinary  proceedings. 

It  accords  the  right  to  a  civil  action  In 
a  Federal  court  for  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  of  the  act. 

Finally,  It  establishes  a  Board  on  Em- 
ployees' Rights  to  receive  and  conduct 
hearings  on  complaints  of  violation  of 
the  act,  and  to  determine  and  admin- 
ister remedies  and  penalties. 

I  and  the  other  sponsors  of  this  meas- 
ure share  the  conviction  that  the  early 
passage  of  the  bill,  this  time  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  will  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  Victor  Hugo's  observation 
that  greater  than  the  tread  of  mighty 
armies  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

The  American  people  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  time  has  indeed  come  for 
congressional  action  to  protect  them  from 
governmental  interference  with  their  en- 
joyment of  personal  privacy  and  other 
constitutional  rights. 

During  recent  hearings  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee,  we 
have  received  reports  of  well-meaning, 
but  imwarranted  surveillance  of  lawful 
citizens,  of  blacklists,  of  data  banks 
without  proper  controls,  of  the  misuse  of 
computers  and  microfilmed  records,  and 
other  incursions  into  private  lives  of  peo- 
ple without  suCQcient  cause. 

All  across  our  land,  private  citizens 
and  Government  officials  alike  are  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  they  must  seize 
control  of  the  information  systems  and 
the  new  technology  to  assure  due  process 
of  law.  They  are  realizing  that  if  our  so- 
ciety is  to  remain  a  free  one,  they  must 
continuously  monitor  the  exercise  of  any 
governmental  power  which  can  infringe 
upon  the  first  amendmoit  rights  of  all 
individuals. 

Although  the  privacy  of  private  citi- 
zens is  receiving  increasing  legislative  at- 
tention, the  liberties  and  privacy  of  citi- 
zens who  work  for  Government  have  gen- 
erally remained  in  unique  isolation  from 
such  concern.  More  than  most  Americsuis, 
the  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment understand  the  adverse  effects  on 
liberty  of  some  of  the  trends  abroad  in 
our  land  today.  Probably  no  other  group 
of  citizens  has  been  so  subject  to  gov- 
ernmental monitoring,  investigation  and 
evaluation  of  their  private  lives.  They 


have  been  analyzed,  computerized,  criti- 
cized, and  all  too  frequently,  tyrannized. 
Some  of  this  data-gathering  on  em- 
ployees and  applicants  is  both  necessary 
and  desirable,  and  is  pursued  In  a  worthy 
cause  such  as  determining  suitability  for 
employment  or  for  handling  national 
security  information  or  for  promoting 
better  personnel  management.  On  the 
basis  of  subcommittee  studies,  however, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  data-gathering  and  surveillance  goes 
far  beyond  the  needs  of  Government  smd 
Is  prompted  by  the  mere  curiosity  of  some 
Government  officials  or  by  the  political 
motives  and  concerns  of  whatever  ad- 
ministration is  in  power  at  the  time. 

Since  they  are,  in  a  sense,  a  captive 
group,  easily  Identified,  and  susceptible 
to  economic  coercion  to  surrender  their 
privacy,  employees  of  Government  are 
subjected  more  than  most  citizens  to 
Federal  management  experiments  with 
all  of  the  latest  fads  in  psuedo-scientlfic 
Instniments  and  methods  for  measuring 
the  "total  man."  for  predicting  human 
behavior,  and  for  attempting  to  manipu- 
late the  emotions  and  the  faculties  of  In- 
dividuals In  order  to  guide  their  thought 
processes. 

They  are  subjected  to  the  changing 
fashions  in  follies  of  supervisors  who  £U"e 
bent  on  achieving  some  favored  personal 
or  management  goal  through  bizarre 
short  cuts  or  circumvention  of  estab- 
lished systems  for  protecting  employee 
rights. 

The  individual's  access  to  the  courts 
on  such  matters  has  been  limited,  and 
any  administrative  remedies  have  been 
subject  to  changing  executive  orders  or 
agency  directives.  Employees  are  con- 
frcKited  with  orders  that  they  are  not  to 
communicate  with  Members  of  Congress 
and  they  are  restricted  In  their  dealings 
with  personnel  officers  for  resolving  their 
problems. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  employees  do 
not  always  enjoy  due  process,  privacy, 
and  other  rights  equally  with  all  other 
citizens. 

Recently,  as  the  Federal  Government 
has  seized  larger  and  larger  chunks  of 
the  economic  sector,  citizens  who  work 
for  it  have  been  subjected  to  economic 
coercion  to  surrender  their  liberties  for 
purposes  which  have  no  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  needs  of  Government. 
These  liberties  do,  however,  have  a  sig- 
nificant relationship  to  the  health  of  our 
free  society.  If  over  3  million  Federal 
employees  and  their  fEunilles  can  be 
forced  to  surrender  them  without  any 
recourse  to  the  courts,  then  they  can  be 
surrendered  by  millions  of  State  and 
local  employees.  Since  the  attitudes  and 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
emulated  by  private  Industries  and  orga- 
nizations, the  Injustices  and  tyrannies 
against  employees  ignored  by  Congress 
today  may  spell  the  destruction  of  the 
basic  l^rties  of  all  citizens  tomorrow. 

This  t^  does  not  begin  to  cure  all  of 
the  injustices  and  petty  t3^annies  to 
which  employees  are  subject.  Rather,  It 
establishes  judicial  and  administrative 
remedies  for  certain  violations  of  first 
amendment  rights  of  the  citizen  who  may 


apply  for  Federal  employment  or  who 
may  work  for  Government. 

It  Is  designed  to  protect  that  Individual 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  freedom  of  con- 
science, of  his  right  to  speak  or  not  to 
speak  about  certain  personal  matters;  of 
his  right  to  participate  or  not  to  partici- 
pate In  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
life  of  his  community  free  of  pressure 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or 
from  his  supervisor. 

It  assures  that  employees  may  keep 
to  themselves  what  they  believe  or  feel 
about  religion,  sex.  or  family  relation- 
ships or  what  they  do  or  do  not  do  In 
their  private  lives,  that  is  unrelated  to 
their  jobs.  It  assures  also  that  they  will 
never  be  forced  as  free  citizens  to  become 
the  unwilling  instruments  for  imposing 
unauthorized  political,  social  or  economic 
goals  of  some  administration  which  hap- 
pens to  be  in  power  at  the  time  in 
Washington. 

In  an  era  dominated  not  only  by  scien- 
tific technology  but  by  the  need  for  rapid 
and  efficient  decision  making  on  a  grand 
scale,  this  proposal  Is  a  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  needs  of  Government  with  the 
Individual 's  right  to  retain  certain  areas 
of  his  thoughts,  beliefs,  words  and  ac- 
tions, free  of  unwarranted  governmental 
Interference. 

Such  legislation  has  been  needed  in  the 
past  to  help  protect  our  liberties.  It  1b 
needed  now.  If  the  present  trends  in  the 
Federal  Government  are  any  indication, 
it  will  be  more  vitally  needed  in  the 
future. 

Although  the  bill  Is  based  primarily  on 
the  excesses  of  previous  administrations, 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  these  practices 
will  not  be  revived,  and  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  some  of  them  are  not  con- 
tinuing. 

If  history  teaches  us  anything,  It 
teaches  us  that  the  events  of  the  past  will 
be  repeated.  With  regard  to  the  practices 
covered  by  this  proposal,  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  prevent  their  reoccurrenoe 
by  early  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  first 
introduced  in  1966,  I  had  a  conference 
with  the  distinguished  former  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Senator  Monroney.  Pursuant  to 
our  conversation,  he  agreed  with  me  that 
the  bill  could  be  appropriately  referred 
to  his  committee  or  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  bill  was  referred  by 
unanimous  consent  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  which  conducted  hearings 
on  the  bill.  In  1969,  I  consulted  with  the 
present  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  .  He  agreed  with  me  that  a  simi- 
lar course  should  be  followed  on  S.  782 
at  that  time  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  he  continues  to  hold  that  view  with 
respect  to  the  current  bill. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  between  Mr. 
McGee  and  me,  that  the  biU  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary ;  and 
that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  1438 
A  Mil  to  prot«ct  the  civilian  employees  of 
th«  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Qovemment  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
■tttutlonal  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their 
privacy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled, 

SECTION  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  any 
executive  agency  of  the  United  States  Gkjv- 
emment,  or  for  any  person  acting  or  pur- 
porting to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do 
any  of  the  following  things : 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  seeking  employment 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Oorernment.  to  disclose  his  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  or  the  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  any  of  his  forebears:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
inquiry  concerning  the  citizenship  of  any 
such  employee  or  person  If  his  citizenship 
is  a  statutory  condition  of  his  obtaining  or 
retaining  his  employment:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  subsActlon 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  national  origin  or  citizenship 
of  any  such  employee  or  person  or  of  his  fore- 
bears, when  such  Inquiry  Is  deemed  necessary 
or  advisable  to  determine  suitability  for 
assignment  to  activities  or  undertalclnga  re- 
lated to  the  national  security  within  the 
Unlt«d  States  or  to  activities  or  undertak- 
ings of  any  nature  outside  the  United  States. 

(b)  TD  State  or  Intimate,  or  to  attempt  to 
state  or  Intimate,  to  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  that'any  notice  wlU  be  taken 
of  his  attendance  or  lack  of  attendance  at 
any  assemblage,  discussion,  or  lecture  held 
or  called  by  any  ofBcer  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
by  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  or  by  any  outside  partlfls 
or  organizations  to  advise.  Instruct,  or  In- 
doctrinate any  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States  serving  In  the  department  or 
agency  In  respect  to  any  matter  or  subject 
other  than  the  performance  of  official  duties 
to  which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  In  the 
department  or  agency,  or  the  development  of 
skills,  knorwledge.  w  abilities  which  qualify 
him  for  the  performance  of  such  dutlea: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit taking  notice  of  the  participation  of 
a  civilian  employee  In  the  activities  of  any 
professional  group  or  association. 

(c)  To  require  or  requeat,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  participate  In  any  way 
In  any  activities  or  undertakings  unless  such 
activities  or  undertakings  are  related  to  the 
performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he  Is 
or  may  be  assigned  In  the  department  or 
agency,  or  to  the  development  of  skills, 
knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(d)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  requtet,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depcirt- 
ment  or  agency  to  make  any  report  con- 
cerning any  of  his  activities  or  undertakings 
unless  such  activities  or  undertakings  are  re- 
lated to  the  performance  of  official  duties  to 
which  he  la  or  may  be  assigned  in  the  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  to  the  development  of 
sklllB,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which  quamy 
him  for  the  performance  of  such  duties,  or 
tinleas  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
civilian  employee  Is  engaged  In  outside  activi- 
ties or  employment  in  conflict  with  his  official 
duties. 


(e)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  employ- 
ment as  a  civilian  employee  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  to 
submit  to  any  interrogation  or  examination 
or  to  take  any  psychological  test  which  is 
designed  to  elicit  from  him  Information  con- 
cerning his  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or 
practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters:  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  nothing  contained  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a 
physician  from  eliciting  such  Information  or 
authorizing  such  tests  In  the  diagnosis  or 
treatment  of  any  civilian  employee  or  appli- 
cant where  such  physician  deems  such  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  Individual  Is  suffering 
from  mental  illness:  Provided  further,  how- 
ever. That  this  determination  shall  be  made 
m  Individual  cases  and  not  pursuant  to  gen- 
eral practice  or  regulation  governing  the  ex- 
amination of  employees  or  applicants  accord- 
ing to  grade,  agency,  or  duties :  Provided  fur- 
ther, however.  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an 
officer  of  the  department  or  agency  from  ad- 
vising any  civilian  employee  or  applicant  of 
a  specific  charge  of  sexual  misconduct  made 
against  that  person,  and  affording  him  an 
opportunity  to  refute  the  charge. 

(f)  To  require  or  request,  or  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  em- 
ployment as  a  civilian  employee  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  take  any  polygraph  test  designed  to 
elicit  from  him  Information  concerning  his 
personal  relationship  with  any  person  con- 
nected with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or  practices, 
or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct  with 
respect  to  sexu&l  matters. 

(g)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency  to  support  by  personal  endeavor 
or  contribution  of  money  or  any  other  thing 
of  value  the  nomination  or  the  election  of 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  to  public  office 
In  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State,  district,  Oommonwealth,  terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  attend  any  meeting  held  to  promote  or 
support  the  activities  or  undertakings  of  any 
poUtlcal  party  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State,  district.  Commonwealth,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  To  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing In  the  department  or  agency  to  Invest 
his  earnings  In  boxuls  or  other  obligations 
or  securities  issued  by  tbe  United  States  or 
any  of  Its  departments  or  agencies,  or  to 
make  donations  to  any  Institution  or  cause 
of  any  kind:  Provided,  however.  That  noth- 
ing contained  In  this  sutMectlon  shall  be 
construed  to  prohlWt  any  officer  of  any 
executive  department  or  any  executive 
agency  or  tbe  United  States  Government,  or 
any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  luider 
his  authority,  from  calling  meetings  and 
taking  any  action  appropriate  to  afford  any 
clvlUan  employee  of  tbe  United  States  the 
opportunity  voluntarily  to  Invest  his  earn- 
ings In  bonds  or  other  obllgatlona  or  securi- 
ties Issued  by  the  United  States  or  any  of  Its 
depculznents  or  agencies,  or  voluntarily  to 
make  donations  to  any  Institution  or  cause. 

(1)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attenpt  to 
reqiilre  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency  to  disclose  any  Items  of  his  prop- 
erty. Income,  or  other  assets,  somrce  of  In- 
come,   or    liabilities,    or    his    personal    or 
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domestic  expenditures  or  those  of  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family  or  household:  Provided 
however.  That  this  subeectlon  shall  not  apply 
to  any  civilian  employee  who  has  authority 
to  make  any  final  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  or  other  liability  of  any 
person,  corporation,  or  other  legal  enuty  to 
the  United  States,  or  claims  which  requite 
expenditure  of  moneys  of  the  United  Sutea- 
Provided  further,  however.  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shall  prohibit 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  or  any  other 
executive  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  from  requiring 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
to  make  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  determination  of  his  lia- 
bility for  taxes,  tariffs,  custom  duties,  oc 
other  obligations  Imposed  by  law. 

(J)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  embraced  wlthm  the  terms 
of  the  proviso  In  subsection  (1)  to  disclose 
any  items  of  his  property,  income,  or  other 
assets,  source  of  Income,  or  UabUltles,  or  hli 
personal  or  domestic  expenditures  or  those 
of  any  member  of  his  family  or  household 
other  than  specific  items  tending  to  Indicate 
a  conflict  of  Interest  In  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  the  official  duties  to 
which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned. 

(k)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency,  who  Is  under  Investigation  for 
misconduct,  to  submit  to  Interrogation  which 
could  lead  to  disciplinary  action  without  the 
presence  of  counsel  or  other  person  of  his 
choice.  If  he  so  requests:  Provided,  however. 
That  a  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  In  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or 
the  National  Security  Agency  may  be  accom- 
panied only  by  a  person  of  his  choice  who 
serves  In  the  agency  In  which  the  employee 
serves,  or  by  counsel  who  has  been  approved 
by  the  agency  for  access  to  the  Information 
involved. 

( 1 )  To  discharge,  discipline,  demote,  deny 
promotion  to,  relocate,  reassign,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  In  regard  to  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  employment  of,  any  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  serving  in  the 
department  or  agency,  or  to  threaten  to  com- 
mit any  of  such  acts,  by  reason  of  the  refusal 
or  failure  of  such  employee  to  submit  to  or 
comply  with  any  requirement,  request,  or  ac- 
tion made  unlawful  by  this  Act,  or  by  reason 
of  the  exercise  by  such  civilian  employee  of 
any  right  granted  or  secured  by  this  Act. 

Bec.  a.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, or  for  any  person  acting  or  purporting 
to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any  of  the 
following  things: 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  any  executive  agency  of  the  United 
States  Qovemmen*;,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
serving  in  such  department  or  agency,  to  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  ellg^lbllity  for 
employment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person  ap- 
plying for  employment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  In  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  to  submit  to  any 
interrogation  or  examination  or  to  take  any 
psychological  test  which  ts  designed  to  elicit 
from  him  information  concerning  his  personal 
relationship  with  any  person  connected  with 
him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his 
rellglotis  beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning 
his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect  to  sex- 
ual matters:  Provided,  however.  That  noth- 
ing contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  a  physlclam  from  elicit- 
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Ing  such  information  or  authorizing  such 
tests  in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  any 
clvUlan  employee  or  applicant  where  such 
physician  deems  such  information  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  or  not 
such  individual  is  suffering  from  mental  Ill- 
ness: Provided  further,  however.  That  this 
determination  shall  be  made  in  Individual 
cases  and  not  pursuant  to  general  practice 
or  regiilation  governing  the  examination  of 
employees  or  applicants  according  to  grade, 
agency,  or  duties:  Provided  further,  however. 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  advising 
any  civilian  employee  or  applicant  of  a  spe- 
cific charge  of  sexual  misconduct  made 
against  that  person,  and  affording  him  an 
opportunity  to  refute  the  charge. 

(c)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  requeat.  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person 
applying  for  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  any  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  in  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  take  any  poly- 
graph test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  In- 
lormatlon  concerning  his  personal  relation- 
ship with  any  person  connected  with  him 
by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his 
religious  beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning 
hU  attitude  or  conduct  vrtth  respect  to 
sexual  matters. 

S«c.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
missioned officer,  as  defined  In  section  101 
of  title  10,  United  tSates  Code,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  acting  or  purport- 
ing to  act  under  his  authority,  to  require  or 
request,  or  to  attempt  to  require  or  request, 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
under  his  authority  or  subject  to  his  super- 
vision to  perform  any  of  the  acts  or  submit 
to  any  of  the  requirements  made  unlawful 
by  section  1  of  this  Act. 

See.  4.  Whenever  any  officer  of  any  execu- 
tive department  or  any  executive  agency  of 
the  United  Statee  Government,  or  any  per- 
son acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his 
authority,  or  any  oommlssloced  officer  as 
defined  In  section  101  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  acting  or  piuportlng  to  act  under 
his  authority,  violates  or  threatens  to  violate 
any  ot  the  provlsloins  of  section  1,  a,  or  3 
of  this  Act,  any  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  suites  serving  in  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  any  person  applying  for  employment  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  Statee 
Government,  or  any  person  seeking  to  es- 
tablish civU  service  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  Statee  Government,  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion, may  bring  a  dvll  action  In  his  own  be- 
half or  In  behalf  of  himself  and  others  simi- 
larly situated,  against  the  offending  officer 
or  person  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  whloh  the  violation  oc- 
curs or  Is  threatened,  or  the  district  In  which 
the  offending  officer  or  person  is  found,  or 
In  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ened violation  or  to  obtain  redress  against 
the  consequences  of  the  violation.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  defend  all  officers  or 
persons  sued  under  this  section  who  acted 
pursuant  to  an  order,  regulation,  or  direc- 
tive, or  who,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  willfully 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Such 
United  States  dUtrict  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  try  and  determine  such  civil 
setlon  Irrespective  of  the  actuality  or  amount 
of  pecuniary  Injury  done  or  threatened,  and 
without  regard  to  whether  the  aggrieved 
party  shall  have  exhausted  nnv  administra- 
tive remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law. 


and  to  issue  such  restraining  order.  Inter- 
locutory Injunction,  permanent  Injvmction, 
or  mandatory  Injunction,  or  enter  such  other 
Judgment  or  decree  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  the  threatened  viola- 
tion, or  to  afford  the  plaintiff  and  others 
similarly  situated  complete  relief  against  the 
consequences  of  the  violation.  With  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  any  person  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  a  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion of  section  1,  2,  or  3  of  this  Act,  any 
employee  organization  may  bring  such  ac- 
tion on  b^alf  of  such  person,  or  may  in- 
tervene In  such  action.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  (•mployee  organizations  aball 
be  construed  to  Include  any  brotherhood, 
council,  federation,  organization,  union,  or 
professional  association  made  up  In  whole 
or  in  part  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  and  which  has  as  one  of  Its 
purposes  deeJlng  with  departments,  agencies, 
ccnnmlBBlons.  and  independent  agencies  of 
the  United  States  concerning  the  condition 
and  terms  of  employment  of  such  employees. 
Src.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Bofird  on  Employees'  Rights  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ■Board").  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members,  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  member  as  chairman. 
No  more  than  two  members  of  the  Board 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party.  No 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that  ( 1 ) 
of  those  members  first  appointed,  one  shall 
serve  for  five  years,  one  for  three  years,  and 
one  for  one  year,  respectively,  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  975  a  day  for  each 
day  spent  in  the  work  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when 
away  from  their  usual  places  of  residence, 
as  authorized  by  section  S703  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(e)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and 
employees,  and  make  such  expenditures,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  have  the  authority  and 
duty  to  receive  and  investigate  written  com- 
plaints from  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  affected  or  aggrieved  by  any 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Act 
and  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  each  such  com- 
plaint. Within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
any  such  complaint,  the  Board  shall  furnish 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  tbe 
hearing  thereon  to  idl  interested  parties.  The 
Board  shall  render  Its  final  decision  with 
respect  to  any  complaint  within  thirty  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  its  hearing  thereon. 

(h)  Officers  or  representatives  of  any  Fed- 
eral employee  organization  in  any  degree 
concerned  with  employment  of  the  category 
In  which  any  alleged  violation  of  this  Act 
occurred  or  is  threatened  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  each  bearing 
conducted  under  this  section,  through  sub- 
mission of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments, 
and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  with 
opportunity  for  oral  presentation.  Qovem- 
ment employees  called  upon  by  any  party 
or  by  any  Federal  employee  organization  to 
participate  In  any  phase  of  any  administra- 
tive or  Judicial  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  free  to  do  so  without  Incurring 
travel  cost  or  suffering  loss  in  leave  or  pay; 


and  all  such  employees  shall  be  free  from 
restraint,  coercion.  Interference,  Intimida- 
tion, or  reprisal  In  or  because  of  their  par- 
ticipation. Any  periods  of  time  spent  by 
Government  employees  during  such  partici- 
pation shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
Federal  employment  for  all  purposes. 

(1)  Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of 
notice  and  manner  of  conducting  agency 
hearings,  shall  be  applicable  to  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Board  under  this  section. 

(])  If  the  Board  shall  determine  after  hear- 
ing that  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  not 
occurred  or  is  not  threatened,  the  Board 
shall  state  its  determination  and  notify  all 
Interested  parties  of  such  determination. 
Bach  such  determination  shall  constitute  a 
final  decision  of  the  Board  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review. 

(k)  If  thfi  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed 
or  threatened  by  any  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  the  Board  shall 
Immediately  (1)  Issue  and  caiise  to  be  served 
on  such  officer  or  employee  an  order  requir- 
ing such  officer  or  employee  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unlawful  act  or  practice 
which  constitutes  a  violation,  (3)  endeavor 
to  eliminate  any  such  unlawful  act  or  prac- 
tice by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion,  and  (3)   may — 

(A)  (i)  In  the  case  of  tbe  first  offense  by 
any  clvUlan  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  Issue  an  official  repri- 
mand against  such  officer  or  employee  or 
order  the  suspension  without  pay  of  such 
officer  or  employee  from  the  position  or  office 
held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  days,  and  (11)  in  the  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense  by  any  such  offloar 
or  employee,  order  the  suspension  without 
pay  of  such  officer  or  employee  from  the 
position  or  office  held  by  him  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  or  order  the 
removal  of  such  officer  or  employee  from  such 
position  or  office;  axul 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  offense  by  any 
officer  appointed  by  tbe  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
transmit  a  report  concerning  such  viola- 
tion to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(1)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that 
any  violation  of  this  Act  has  been  com- 
mitted or  threatened  by  any  officer  of  any  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  purporting  to  act  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  such  officer,  the  Board 
shall  (1)  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned,  (2) 
endeavor  to  eliminate  any  unlawful  act  or 
practice  which  cotutltutes  such  a  violation 
by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion,  and  (3)  refer  its 
determination  and  tbe  record  In  tbe  case 
to  any  person  authorized  to  convene  gen- 
eral courts-marUal  under  section  833  (arti- 
cle aa)  of  title  10,  United  States  (Dode.  There- 
upon such  person  shall  take  immediate 
steps  to  dispose  of  tbe  matter  tmder  chapter 
47  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

(m)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  any  final 
determination  or  order  of  the  Board  may 
Institute,  in  tbe  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this 
Act  occurred,  or  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
civil  action  for  the  review  of  such  deter- 
mination or  order.  In  any  such  action,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  (1)  affirm, 
modify,  or  set  aside  any  determination  or 
order  made  by  the  Board  which  is  under 
review,  or  (2)  require  the  Board  to  make 
lany    determination    or   order    which    it    U 
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authorized  to  m&ke  under  subsection  (K) , 
but  which  It  has  refused  to  make.  The  re- 
viewing co«irt  shall  set  aside  any  finding, 
conclusion,  determination,  or  order  of  the 
Board  as  to  which  complaint  Is  maide  which 
Is  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole. 

(n)  The  Board  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year,  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  raepecUvely. 
a  report  on  Its  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion diirlng  the  Immediately  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  Including  a  statement  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  all  complaints  filed  with 
it.  Its  determinations  and  orders  resulting 
from  hearings  thereon,  and  the  ntunea  of 
all  oflScers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  whom  any  penalties  have 
been    imposed   under    this   section. 

(o)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated sums  necessary,  not  In  excess  of 
$100,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  from  requesting  any 
civilian  employee  or  applicant  to  take  a 
polygraph  test,  or  to  take  a  psychological 
test,  designed  to  elicit  from  him  information 
concerning  his  personal  relationship  with 
any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or 
marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs 
or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or 
conduct  with  reei>ect  to  sexual  matters,  or 
to  provide  a  personal  financial  statement.  If 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  his  designee  or  the  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  or  his  designee 
makes  a  i>er9onal  finding  with  regard  to 
each  Individual  to  be  so  tested  or  examined 
that  such  test  or  Information  U  required  to 
protect  the  natlonaJ  security. 

Sec.  7.  No  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  in  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
no  individual  or  organization  acting  In  be- 
half of  such  employee,  shall  be  permitted  to 
Invoke  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5 
without  first  submitting  a  written  complaint 
to  the  agency  concerned  about  the  threat- 
ened or  actual  violation  of  this  Act  and  af- 
fording such  agency  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty days  from  the  date  of  such  complaint  to 
prevent  the  threatened  violation  or  to  re- 
dress the  actual  violation :  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  any  existing  authority  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  under  section 
403(e),  of  title  60,  United  States  Code,  and 
any  authorities  available  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  under  section  833  of  title  60, 
United  Statee  Code,  to  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  any  employee. 

8«c.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  m  any  way  the  authority  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency  to 
protect  or  withhold  Information  pursuant  to 
statute  or  executive  order.  The  personal  cer- 
tification by  the  Director  of  the  agency  that 
disclosure  of  any  Information  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  provision  of  any  statute  or  execu- 
tive order  shall  be  conclusive  and  no  such' 
Information  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence 
m  any  interrogation  under  section  l{k)  or 
In  any  civil  action  under  section  4  or  In  any 
proceeding  or  civil  action  under  section  5. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  contained  in  sections  4 
and  6  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  estab- 
lishment of  department  and  agency  griev- 
ance procedures  to  enforce  this  Act,  but  the 
existence  of  such  procedures  shall  not  pre- 
clude any  applicant  or  employee  from  pursu- 
ing the  remedies  established  by  this  Act  or 
any  other  remedies  provided  by  law:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  If  under  the  proce- 
dures established,  the  employee  or  applicant 
has   obtained    complete   protection    against 


threatened  violations  or  complete  redress  for 
violations,  such  action  may  be  pleaded  In  bar 
In  the  United  States  district  court  or  In  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Board  on  Employee 
Bights:  And  provided  further.  That  if  an 
employee  elects  to  seek  a  remedy  under  either 
section  4  or  section  5,  he  waives  his  right  to 
proceed  by  an  independent  action  under  the 
remaining  section. 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected. 


ByMr.GURNEY: 
S.  1439.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Judiciary 
Assistance  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  In  order  to 
encourage  court  reform,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  intended  to  as- 
sist the  States  In  reforming  and  modern- 
izing their  court  and  Judicial  systems. 
The  act  which  I  call  the  National  Court 
Reform  Assistance  Act,  will  create  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice  a  Judicial 
Assistance  Administration  which  will  act 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  information,  sta- 
tistical data  and  studies  on  improvement 
of  States'  judicial  machinery,  civU  and 
criminal.  The  Administration  would  be 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  5-year  grant 
program  to  the  States  and  localities  with 
substantial  sums  of  money. 

If  this  Nation  is  ever  to  come  to  grips 
successfully  with  curbing  of  crime,  we 
must  mount  a  massive  attack  on  crime. 
We  must  assign  high  priority  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  must  make  a  national  commit- 
ment. We  must  put  up  the  necessary 
money  to  do  the  job.  I  have  tried  to  do 
this  in  a  bold  fashion.  The  functions  of 
assisting  in  State  court  reform  now  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  new  Judicial  Assistance 
Administration  created  by  this  bill. 

As  it  now  stands,  LEAA  plans  to  spend 
10  percent  of  its  budget  or  roughly  $35 
million  per  year  on  activities  spectfically 
related  to  State  court  reform  and 
modernization.  Those  sums  in  my  judg- 
ment are  woefully  inadequate.  If  we  are 
to  achieve  meaningful  reform,  we  must 
assist  the  States  with  more  realistic  sums. 
For  Mr.  President,  we  should  make  no 
mistake  about  it:  the  State  and  locsd 
court  systems  in  our  Nation  today  are 
being  strained  to  the  breaking  point.  We 
have  a  judicial  crisis  on  our  hands. 

The  common  law  maxim  that  "justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied"  is  self -evidently 
true  in  our  country  today  as  it  has  never 
been  in  the  past. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  our 
courts.  State  and  Federal,  are  in  a  de- 
plorable condition  and  that  condition  In 
the  State  courts,  at  least,  is  approaching 
crisis  proportions.  The  columns  of  our 
legal  publications  which  in  happier  times 
were  full  of  comfortable  recollections  of 
"famous  jurists  I  have  known"  and 
stories  of  clever  cross-examinations  by 
eminent  attorneys,  now  are  full  of  stories 
of  incredible  delays,  miscarriage  of 
justice.  This  is,  it  seems  to  me,  growing 


lack  of  confidence  by  the  public  in  the 
ability  of  our  courts  to  administer  justice. 
The  operative  word  is  "crisis." 

In  a  special  edition  of  the  New  York 
Law  Journal  for  Law  Day,  May  1,  1970, 
Mr.  Martin  Fox  said : 

"Crisis",  untU  only  recently,  was  a  word 
rarely  used  to  describe  the  state  of  the  courts 
In  New  York  City.  When  discussing  such 
problems  In  the  courts  as  overcrowding,  in- 
adequate facilities,  case  backlogs  and  calendar 
congestion  and  Insufficient  funds,  judges, 
lawyers,  and  court  personnel  preferred  to 
describe  them  as  "pressing",  "serious",  and 
"of  Inomedlate  concern",  but  almost  never 
of  "crisis"  proportions. 

But  these  synonyms  have  now  been  dis- 
carded and  crisis  has  Joined  the  vocabulary 
of  the  courts.  The  urgency  of  these  problems, 
coupled  with  the  need  for  a  full-scale  review 
of  their  causes  designed  to  produce  possible 
remedies,  was  underscored  in  recent  weeks 
by  the  following  actions : 

(a)  The  unprecedented  establishment  of 
eleven  blue-ribbon  committees  by  Presiding 
Jiistice  Harold  A.  Stevens  of  the  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department,  to  study  all 
aspects  of  the  courts  In  New  York  and  Bronx 
Counties  and  to  recommend  methods  for 
improvements  in  areas  such  as  public  rela- 
tions, calendars,  faculties,  financing  and  re- 
moving such  cases  as  prostitution  and  alco- 
holism from  the  Criminal  Calendars. 

(b)  An  order  from  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  asking  district 
attorneys.  Judges  and  court  officials  from 
throughout  the  city  and  adjacent  counties  to 
file  briefs  as  to  the  number  of  persons  in  de- 
tention for  more  than  three  months  awaiting 
trial  and  the  reasons  for  this.  These  delays 
raise  "serious  questions  of  the  rtolatlon  of 
constitutional  rights,"  Chief  Judge  J.  Ed- 
ward Lumbard  said. 

(c)  A  report  by  the  Vera  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice showing  that  there  were  18  per  cent 
more  cases  in  the  Criminal  Courts  in  1968 
than  in  1959,  while  the  rate  of  disposition 
fell  19  per  cent  over  the  same  period.  There 
was  a  backlog  of  more  than  a  half  million 
cases  in  the  Criminal  Courts,  according  to 
the  report. 

When  we  heave  a  backlog  of  more  than 
half  a  million  criminal  cases  in  the  courts 
of  New  York  City,  we  know  something  is 
wrong. 

In  the  August  7,  1970,  issue  of  Life,  Mr. 
Dale  Wittner  spoke  of  the  logjam  in  the 
courts  of  the  city  of  New  York  again  in 
crisis  terms : 

The  criminal  courts  of  troubled  urban 
America  are  falling.  Like  once-fearsome 
scarecrows  put  out  to  keep  away  birds  of 
lawlessness,  they  are  tattered  by  neglect, 
familiar  and  even  accommodating  to  profes- 
sional hoodlunas  and  incorrigible  terrorists 
of  society  who  walk  free  for  months  and 
years,  waiting  for  trials  that  never  come.  To 
the  Innocent,  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  to 
the  victims  of  crime  and  witnesses  to  it,  and 
to  honest  policeman,  many  blg-clty  courts 
are  already  a  sham  and  a  broken  promise.  So 
strained,  so  clogged  with  humanity  have  they 
become  that  substantial  Justice  Is  only  an 
occasional,  almost  accidental,  product.  A  sys- 
tem drafted  nearly  two  centuries  ago  to  pro- 
tect four  mUllon  pec^le  does  not  work  for 
200  million.  UntU  it  does  again,  until  swift 
and  equal  Justice  Is  restored,  the  prospect  for 
law  and  order  in  the  streets  will  not  Improve. 

In  every  major  city,  the  symptoms  are 
the  same.  Crime  increases  at  an  average  rate 
of  14%  a  year,  more  than  doubling  every  six 
years.  Court  backlogs  of  pending  cases,  which 
10  years  ago  were  measured  in  weeks,  now 
add  up  to  months  and  years.  Harried  Judges, 
prosecutors  and  public  defenders  are  forced 
to  treat  each  case  like  a  piece  of  unimportant 
manufacture  on  an  endless  assembly  line. 
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Prosecutors  are  haphazard.  Justice  is  the  lub- 
lect  of  bargaining.  The  possibility  of  punlsh- 
inent  dlmlnlsheft— and  with  It,  respect  for  the 
law. 
Mr.  Wittner  continues: 
IX  the  criminal  courts  are  In  bad  shape  In 
almost  every  city,  the  place  to  see  the  chaos 
most  clearly  Is  New  York,  the  nation's  largest 
city  There,  sheer  weight  of  numbers  has 
bowed  the  system  to  the  breaking  point  and 
criminal  justice  has  already  lost  its  cherished 
precepts:  the  protection  of  society,  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence,  a  speedy  trial,  a  care- 
ful search  for  truth.  Human  beings  are  suf- 
fering—tens of  thousands  of  them.  But  the 
true  extent  of  New  York's  breakdown  U  seen 
In  a  dreadful  array  of  facts: 

Felonies — such  as  murder,  armed  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  rape  and  burglary— In- 
creased more  than  threefold  during  the  1960's 
while  New  York  City's  population  remained 
almost  constant.  In  the  same  period  the 
regular  inmate  population  of  state  prisons, 
where  convicted  felons  must  serve  their  sen- 
tence, fell  from  almost  20,000  to  about  14.000. 
The  city's  police  force  has  grown  steadily 
to  more  than  32,000  men,  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  nation.  Yet  the  odds  In  favor  of  a 
criminal  escaping  arrest  for  a  felony  remain 
about  four  to  one. 

Pot  thooe  arrested,  the  chances  of  avoiding 
pimlshment  have  actually  increased:  barely 
one  in  five  Is  ever  brought  to  court  on  a  fel- 
ony Indictment.  The  rest  are  released  for 
lack  of  evidence  or  prosecuted  for  less  sertous 
misdemeanors,  for  which  the  average  sen- 
tence is  less  than  four  months  In  a  city 
priaon. 

For  the  one  criminal  In  20  tmlucky  enough 
to  be  indicted,  there  is  stUl  a  10-to-one 
chance  that  the  charges  wlU  be  reduced  be- 
fore trial,  especially  If  he  Is  wlUlng  to  plead 
guilty. 

Thiis  the  ai^>alllng  arithmetic  Is  that  In 
New  York  City  If  you  commit  a  felony,  the 
chanoee  of  being  arrested,  indicted,  found 
guilty  on  the  original  charge  and  then  go- 
ing to  prison  are  a  great  deal  less  than  one 
in  200. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  whUe 
felony  arrests  were  Increasing  to  a  yearly 
rate  of  75.000  only  608  felony  trials  were 
completed.  For  misdemeanors  and  violations, 
the  figures  were  almost  as  bad:  18,000  sen- 
tenced to  Jail  out  of  450,000  cases. 

The  Criminal  Court  began  1969  with  a 
backlog  estimated  at  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion cases.  During  the  year,  20  new  Judges 
were  added  to  alleviate  congestion.  Yet  by 
the  start  of  1970,  the  backlog  has  risen  to 
almost  700,000  cajsee  and  was  Increasing  each 
month.  For  every  three  cases  brought  to 
court,  only  two  are  disposed  of.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate.  It  would  take  two  and  a  half  years 
to  clear  the  calendars,  assuming  no  new 
arrests  were  made. 

Mr.  President,  our  system  of  justice  is 
predicated  on  the  notion  of  a  speedy 
trial.  The  right  to  a  speedy  trial  is  prom- 
ised in  the  sixth  amendment.  The  right 
has  been  federalized  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  is  guaranteed  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  organic  law  of  all  the 
States.  The  right  is  beginning  to  ring 
hollow. 

The  New  York  Times  for  January  7, 
1971,  reported  th?t  the  first  Federal 
census  of  the  city  and  coimty  jails  of  the 
coimtry  showed  that  52  percent  of  the 
inmates  of  these  jails  had  not  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime:  They  were  awaiting 
trial.  Whether  convicted  or  not,  the  re- 
port said  that  many  of  the  inmates  of 
these  institutions  endured  less  than 
human  conditions. 

Pour  jails  which  are  now  In  use  around 
the  country  were  built  before  George 


Wafhington's  first  Inaugural;  25  percent 
of  all  the  local  jails  around  the  country 
are  more  than  50  years  old. 

Let  me  brefik  down  the  figxu'es:  as  of 
March  15,  1970,  there  were  160,863  per- 
sons in  local,  county,  and  city  jails  of 
whcMn  7,800  were  juveniles. 

Of  these  160,863  persons,  52  percent, 
or  83,000  had  not  been  convicted  of  any 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  out- 
rageous. It  is  tnily  offensive  to  our  na- 
tional sense  of  justice.  We  have  to  do 
something  about  it  and  do  it  quickly.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration will  spend  about  $100  million  in 
fiscal  1971  to  improve  these  horrendous 
conditions  and  even  more  in  fiscal  1972. 
But  we  have  to  act  on  the  causes  of  this 
condition  more  effectively  and  we  have 
to  act  now.  The  biggest  contributing 
factor  to  this  deplorable  situation  is  the 
backlog  in  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
States. 

On  February  20,  1971,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  called  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  in  the  United  States 
"an  astonishing  tale  of  neglect."  The 
Attorney  General  is  obvioiBly  correct 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  Congress  must 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  tools  to 
correct  this  situation,  the  money  com- 
mensurate with  the  need. 

In  his  address  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  August  10,  1970. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  recalled  Dean  Ros- 
coe  Pound's  famous  speech  to  the  ABA 
in  1906: 

He  [Dean  Pound]  said  then  that  the  work 
of  the  courts  In  the  20th  century  oould  not 
be  carried  on  with  the  methods  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  19th  centtiry.  If  you  wUl  read 
Pound's  speech,  you  wlU  see  at  once  that  we 
did  not  heed  his  warning  and  today  In  the 
final  third  of  this  century,  we  are  still  trying 
to  operate  the  courts  with  fundamentally 
the  same  basic  methods,  procedures  and  ma- 
chinery he  (Pound]  said  were  not  good 
enough  in  1900.  In  the  Supermarket  Age.  we 
are  like  a  merchant  trying  to  operate  a 
cracker  barrel  corner  grocery  store  with  the 
methods  and  equipment  of  1900. 

Later  on  in  that  same  address,  the 
Chief  Justice  gave  his  views  on  the  rea- 
son for  this  sorry  state  of  affairs: 

The  price  we  are  now  paying  and  will  pay 
Is  partly  because  Judges  have  been  too  timid 
and  the  bar  has  been  too  apathetic  to  make 
clear  to  the  public  and  the  Congress  the 
needs  of  the  court.  Apathy,  more  than  op- 
position, has  been  the  enemy,  but  I  believe 
the  days  of  apathy  are  past. 

The  Chief  Justice  made  some  interest- 
ing comparisons  which  I  think  are 
worthy  of  noting: 

The  changes  and  improvements  we  need 
are  long  overdue.  They  will  call  for  a  very 
great  effort  and  they  may  cost  money;  but  if 
there  are  to  be  higher  costs  they  will  still  be 
a  small  fraction,  for  example,  of  the  200  mil- 
lion cost  of  a  C-5A  airplane.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  System  Is  128  million 
dollars.  Military  aircraft  are  obviously  es- 
sential In  this  uncertain  world,  but  surely 
adequate  support  for  the  Judicial  Branch  is 
also  Important. 

Wall  Street  experts  recently  estimated  that 
American  citizens  and  businesses  spend  more 
than  2  billion  dollars  a  year  on  private  secu- 
rity and  crime  control.  Aside  from  the  omi- 
nous implications  of  this  In  a  free  society. 
Just  think  what  2  biUion  dollars  could  do 
for  public  programs  to  prevent  crime  and  en- 


force law.  That  is  where  such  support  be- 
longs. 

More  money  and  more  Judges  alone  Is  not 
the  real  solution.  Some  of  what  is  wrong  U 
due  to  the  faUure  to  apply  the  techniques  of 
modern  business  to  the  administration  or 
management  of  the  purely  mechanical  op- 
eration of  the  courts — of  modem  record 
keeping,  systems  planning  for  handling  the 
movement  of  cases.  Some  is  also  due  to  an- 
tiquated, rigid  procedures  which  not  only 
permit  delay,  but  often  encourage  It. 

The  problem  of  delays,  logjams  and  In- 
efficient administration  of  justice  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  State,  or  any  one  area 
or  section  of  our  country.  It  is  a  universal 
crisis.  It  is  a  truly  national  problem  de- 
msuiding  national  solutions,  and  we  must 
act  at  once. 

There  are  several  tools  which  the 
States  and  local  governments  should 
have  available  to  them  to  fight  this  crisis. 
The  first  is,  of  course,  money.  But,  over 
and  above  that,  there  are  other  tools  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  provide. 

We  are  told  constantly  that  this  is  t!i€ 
age  of  computers.  Why  have  computers 
not  been  used  to  handle  the  paperwork 
of  our  courts?  The  State  of  Alaska  has 
successfully  experimented  with  compu- 
ters for  speeding  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  other  States  can  profit  by 
this  example. 

We  can  end  should  experiment  with 
the  use  of  the  parajudge  and  paraprofes- 
sional  personnel  for  the  disposition  of 
pretrial  motions,  in  discovery  procedures 
and  other  procedural  matters.  If  we  were 
to  provide  for  proper  appellate  review  of 
such  dispositions,  we  would  be  freeing 
judges  for  the  work  they  were  hired  to 
do:  sit  in  their  trial  fimction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  an  article 
on  this  subject  by  the  distinguished 
jurist.  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pyore  (Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  see 
the  solution,  it  is  not  a  question  of  simply 
creating  more  Judgeships.  We  have  to 
provide  more  meaningful  tools — judicial 
administrators,  paraprofessional  person- 
nel, computers,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  the  delays  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  which  I 
think  we  can  agree  are  unconscionable, 
are  inexorably  tide  up  with  the  civil  cal- 
endar delays.  In  most  jurisdictions, 
judges  sit  on  both  civil,  smd  criminal 
cases.  Delays  in  the  civil  calendars  neces- 
sarily make  for  delays  on  the  criminal 
side.  If  we  are  to  reform  the  coiu-ts,  we 
must  address  the  problems  of  the  civil 
cases  also.  Here  again,  paraprofessional 
personnel,  the  case  of  sophisticated  tech- 
nology, computers,  and  so  forth  and  court 
administrators  would,  br  easing  the  bur- 
dens of  civil  calendar,  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  aimed  at  addressing  some  of  these 
gigantic  problems.  This  bill,  which  I  call 
the  Court  Reform  Assistance  Act,  would 
establish  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, a  Judicial  Assistance  Administra- 
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tlon  for  the  purpose  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  in  order  to 
encourage  court  reform  and  updating  of 
court  procedures  in  both  the  civil  and 
criminal  fields. 

The  statement  of  purpose  recognizes 
tliat  a  crisis  exists  in  our  State  and  local 
courts  today,  a  crisis  which  threatens  to 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  ability  of  the  States  and  localities 
to  provide  for  the  swift  and  efiBcient 
administration  of  justice. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  5 -year  program 
of  grants  to  the  States,  with  90  percent 
of  the  funding  to  come  from  the  Federal 
Gtoverriment  and  10  percent  from  the 
States  themselves.  The  fund  allotments 
shall  be  made  50  percent  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  50  percent  to  the  States 
on  the  oasis  of  need.  We  can  gage  this 
need  by  calculating  the  number  of  un- 
tried cases  in  a  given  Jurisdiction  and 
the  number  of  persons  in  correctional 
Institutions  awaiting  trial.  If  we  can 
funnel  funds  into  the  areas  most  in  need 
of  improvement,  we  can  hopefully  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Judicial 
Assistance  Administration  would  have 
power  to  pass  on  plans  submitted  by  the 
State  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
suit.  There  would  be,  however,  no  coercion 
on  the  States — the  assistance  would  be 
granted  only  If  the  States  themselves 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assist- 
ance offered  by  this  act.  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  this  be  and  re- 
main a  voluntary  situation  for  the  States. 
I  hestitated  a  long  time  before  deter- 
mining the  amounts  of  money  I  would 
include  in  the  authorizations. 

A  check  wEis  made  with  Federal  smd 
State  legal  authorities,  deans  of  law 
schools,  and  other  private  sources  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  how  much  money 
would  be  needed  to  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion of  revising,  changing,  and  upgrad- 
ing our  criminal  legal  "procedures  and 
court  systems  in  order  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate system  of  criminal  Justice. 

I  was  amazed  to  discover  that  no  source 
could  furnish  any  concrete  evidence. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  legal  authori- 
ties, in  fact,  expressed  embarrassment 
that  they  could  not  furnish  some  fairly 
reliable  figures  on  what  might  be  needed 
to  do  the  job. 

However,  all  contracts  made  stated 
emphatically  that  there  was  a  crisis  of 
enormous  proportions  in  the  field  of 
criminal  justice  and  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem has  broken  down  and  is  in  desperate 
need  of  drastic  overhaul  and  repair. 

One  eminent  authority  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  sum  of  $500  million  to  jl 
billion  yearly,  over  and  above  what  Is 
now  being  spent,  would  be  needed  for  sev- 
eral years  to  do  the  Job. 

Thus,  the  sums  I  have  proposed  to  be 
authorized  would  be  $100  million  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  to  get  the  program  started 
and  would  increase  in  the  following  fash- 
ion for  succeeding  years:  $500  million 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  $600  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  $700  million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
and  $800  million  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  sums  of  the 
magnitude  I  have  proposed  for  a  Judi- 
cial Assistance  Administration  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  ease  the  crisis  which  ex- 
ists in  our  Nation  today.  In  1967,  the 


President's  Commission  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
estimated  the  cost  of  crime  at  $21  billion. 
In  February  1969,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
estimated  the  cost  of  crime  at  $31  billion. 
The  October  26,  1970.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  published  a  study  which 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  had  risen  to  $51  billion. 
Most  assuredly  a  substantial  investment 
in  improved  court  methods,  procedures, 
and  machinery  as  I  propose  would  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  crime. 

Approximately  $2  bilUon  a  year  is 
presently  being  spent  on  our  State  judi- 
cial systems.  But  it  is  time  to  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  courts,  when  we  have  a 
backlog  of  more  than  a  million  cases  in 
the  Nation's  criminal  courts — 

When  crime  continues  to  increase  at 
an  average  rate  of  14  percent  a  year, 
more  than  doubling  every  6  years; 

When  52  percent  of  the  inmates  in 
local,  county,  and  city  Jails  have  not 
been  convicted  of  any  crime; 

When  in  New  York,  the  Nation's  larg- 
est city,  if  a  person  commits  a  felony, 
the  chances  of  his  being  arrested,  in- 
dicted found  guilty  on  the  original 
charge  and  their  going  to  prison  are  a 
great  deal  less  than  one  in  200 ; 

When  a  substantial  percentage  of  de- 
fendants released  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors or  felonies  are  subsequently 
rearrested  on  a  second  charge  during 
the  release  period; 

When  in  New  York  City  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  while  felony  ar- 
rests were  increasing  to  a  yearly  rate  of 
75,000,  only  608  felony  trials  were  com- 
pleted. 

This  is  not  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  equal  justice  under  law.  I  consider  it 
an  indication  of  the  overall  problems 
which  the  judicial  system  is  encoimter- 
ing  today  and  with  which  we  must  come 
to  grips  immediately.  Judicial  reform  of 
enormous  proportions  Is  a  necessity — an 
expensive  necessity.  But.  I  feel  that  ex- 
penditures made  now  will  save  the  coim- 
try  money  in  the  long  nin. 

I  am  aware  that  other  suggestions  have 
been  made  in  this  important  field.  I  do 
not  offer  my  plans  Eis  the  "be-all,  end- 
all,"  but  rather  as  a  starting  point.  Mr. 
President,  the  tragic  neglect  that  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Chief  Jtistlce 
have  so  properly  pointed  out  carmot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  We  should  set  as 
an  ideal,  on  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels,  the  notion  that  an  alleged  crimi- 
nal act  should  be  brought  to  trial  within 
3  months  of  the  indictment  or  present- 
ment which  triggers  it.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  to  reach  this  goal,  but  we  must 
start  working  on  it  immediately.  My  re- 
search leads  me  to  believe  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  problem  does  not  admit 
simple  solutions,  or  panaceas,  or  over- 
night cures.  We  have  neglected  It  for  too 
long.  But,  we  must  begin  to  address  the 
problem  I  think  my  bill  is  a  start — I  wel- 
come improvements  in  it  and  additions. 
I  hope  it  will  be  tested  in  the  hearing 
process  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If 
this  measure  does  not  succeed,  I  hope  a 
better  way  can  be  foimd.  But,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Congress  must  assist  the 
States  in  solving  the  crisis  In  the  State 
and  local  courts  of  the  Nation. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  bill  and  several  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarics: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1439 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Judicial  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration   within    the    Department   or 
Justice,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  In  order  to  encourage  court  re- 
form, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Court  Reform 
Assistance  Act". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PUaPOSI 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
unconscionable  overcrowding  and  backlogs 
in  calendars  of  the  courts  of  the  States  and 
localities  of  the  United  States  have  resulted 
in  inconvenience  and  delay  In  the  case  of 
civu  actions,  and  frustration  and  denial  of  a 
speedy  trial  In  crtmlnal  cases;  that  the  de- 
lay has  frustrated  the  administration  of 
Justice  in  the  United  States  and  has  tended 
to  bring  the  courts  and  the  judicial  system 
of  the  United  States  Into  disrepute  and  con- 
tributes  to  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  States  and  localities 
are  Incapable  of  providing  Just  and  efficient 
government. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  primary 
responsibility  lor  the  enforcement  of  crim- 
inal laws  and  the  adjudication  of  private  clvU 
disputes  is  properly  a  function  of  the  state 
and  local  governments,  but  that  the  Federal 
government  has  a  duty  and  a  responsibUity 
to  provide  financial,  technical  and  other  as- 
sistance to  the  states  and  local  governments 
to  Insure  the  efficient  and  speedy  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  both  civil  and  criminal  mat- 
ters. 

(c)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Judicial  Assistance  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  en- 
courage court  reform,  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
and  localities  to  improve  the  administration 
of  justice  In  the  state  and  local  courts. 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  »100,000.000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  9500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $700,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;  and 
$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General,  through  the 
Judicial  Assistance  Administration,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  approved  under  section  S 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  State  court  reform  plans. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  allot  not  more  than 
one  percentum  to  the  Commonweatlh  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Prom  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  the  Attorney  General — 

(1)  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amoimt 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  percent  of 
such  remainder  as  the  population  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  aU  States, 
and 

(3)  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  percent 
of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  cases 
pending  in  all  courts  of  record  In  such  State 
and  the  number  of  persons  confined  in  cor- 
rectional Institutions  awaiting  trial  In  such 
State  bears  to   the  total  number  of  such 
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caseis  and  persons  in  all  States.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  the  term  "State"  does 
not  Include  the   Commonwealth   of  I»uerto 

Blco. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
uader  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Attorney  General  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  the  perioU  such  allotment  Is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
iuch  period  as  the  Attorney  General  may  fix, 
to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Attorney  General  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  Its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  Act,  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amoimt  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year. 

(c)  The  number  of  cases  pending  in  the 
courts  of  record,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons confined  in  correctional  institutions 
awaiting  trial.  In  a  State  and  In  all  States, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him  for  each  fiscal  year. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  Us 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this  Act 
shall  submit  a  State  plan  consistent  with 
such  basic  criteria  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  establish  under  section  6.  Such  plan 
shaU— 

(1)  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  the  principal  administrative  officer 
of  the  judicial  system  in  such  State  or.  If 
deemed  appropriate,  by  the  chief  executive 
of  such  State,  or  by  an  agency  designated  by 
him  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  court  reform 
designed  to  overcome  overcrowding  In  the 
courts  of  such  State  and  delay  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to— 

(A)  the  appointment  of  special  masters  for 
use  In  discovery  procedures,  the  conduct  of 
pretrial  hearings  and  the  consideration  of 
pretrial  motions; 

(B)  the  appointment  of  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  the  courts  having  responsibility 
over  the  non-judlclal  activities  of  the  court 
for  which  such  officer  Is  appointed  includ- 
ing administering  the  personnel  system,  pre- 
paring and  supervising  the  court  calendar, 
preparing  the  budget,  maintaining  an  accu- 
rate accounting  system  and  property  control 
records,  and  supervising  adequate  use  of 
data  processing;  and 

(C)  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
any  procedural  reforms  designed  to  afford 
speedier  trials; 

(3)  provide  assurances,  that  In  the  case  of 
municipalities  within  the  State,  having 
courts  Independent  of  the  State  court  sys- 
tem and  confronted  with  equally  severe  con- 
•lltlons  of  overcrowding,  the  State  wlU  make 
available  an  appropriate  percentage  of  the 
funds  received  imder  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
poees  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
•gency  will  pay  from  non-Federal  sources 
the  remaining  costs  of  such  program; 

(6)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
•ccountlng  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disposal  of  and  accounting 
of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  (includ- 
ing such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  any 
•8ency  of  a  political  subdivision  of  such 
State)  under  this  Act;  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  such  reasonable  re- 
ports In  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 


formation as  the  Attorney  General  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act  and  for  keeping  such  rec- 
ords and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

BASIC    CRITEKIA 

Skc.  6.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Attorney  General 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe  basic  criteria 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  equitable 
distribution  of  funds  received  under  this  Act 
within  each  State  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
sideration of — 

(1)  the  conditions  of  overcrowding  of  the 
trial  courts  and  appellate  courts  throughout 
the  State; 

(2)  the  conditions  of  overcrowding  of 
courts  in  specific  geographic  areas  within  the 
State:  and 

(3)  the  length  of  time  a  person  charged 
with  an  offense  must  await  trial  In  the  ap- 
propriate criminal  court. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    JtmlCIAL     ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  a  Judicial 
Assistance  Administration  to  be  headed  by 
an  Administrator.  The  Administrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  Act  shall  be  administered  through 
the  Administration. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    JUDICIAL     ASSISTANCE    AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Sec.  8.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 


(1)  make  grants  to  States  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted 
studies  and  evaluations  of  State  and  local 
court  systems  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  States  or  localities  in  question;  and  when 
so  requested,  shall  make  recommendations 
concerning  procedural,  organizational  or  ad- 
ministrative reforms.  Improvements  or 
changes  In  such  systems;  and 

(3)  serve  as  a  reservoir  and  clearing  house 
for  up-to-date  Information,  techniques  and 
Innovations  In  court  management  and  orga- 
nization; and 

(4)  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate Information  and  other  appropriate  ma- 
terial concerning  the  Improvement  of  judi- 
cial administration;  and 

(5)  prepare  and  submit  annually  a  report 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  Congress 
on  the  activities,  grants,  and  programs  of  the 
Administration,  together  v?lth  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  administrator  shall  deem 
appropriate.  Provided,  however,  that  nothing 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Administration  to  control, 
direct  or  supervise  in  any  manner  or  to  any 
extent,  the  administration  or  organization  of 
any  local  or  State  court,  or  to  conduct  or 
cause  to  be  conducted  any  study  or  evalua- 
tion of  any  local  or  state  court  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  highest  Judicial  au- 
thority of  the  State  in  which  such  study  or 
evaluation  Is  to  be  conducted. 

ADMINISTRATTVX   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized— 

(1)  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 


officials  of  State  and  local  governments  as  he 
deems  desirable; 

(4 )  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel.  Information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  Federal.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  instrumentalities  with  or 
without  reimbursement  therefor; 

(5)  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  enter  Into  and 
jterform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
Institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization; 

(6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665(b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code;  and 

(7)  request  such  Information  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire and  as  may  be  produced  consistent 
with  other  law. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  Its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  Information  (in- 
cluding suggestions,  estimates  and  statistics) 
available  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
to  the  Administration  In  the  performance 
of  Its  functions. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  cominltt*e  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  receive  $135  a  day.  In- 
cluding travel  time,  for  each  day  he  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  a  committee.  Each  such 
member  shall  also  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

COMPENSATION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  9.  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(94)  Administrator,  Judicial  Assistance 
Administration.". 

PATMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  from  a  State's  aUotment  to  any  such 
State  which  administers  a  plan  approv«d  un- 
der section  5.  Such  payments  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
such  plan.  In  determining  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  a  State's  plan,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded any  cost  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ments were  received  under  any  other  Federal 
program. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  In  installments,  in  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  underpayment  or 
overpayment,  and  may  be  made  directly  to  a 
State  or  to  one  or  more  public  agencies  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  or  to 
both. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent 
to  any  grantee  under  this  Act. 

WITHHOLDING  OF  GRANTS 

Sec.  11.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General, 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  States  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  Act,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  Is  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision; 

the  Attorney  General  abaU  notify  such  State 
of  his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may 
bo  made  to  such  State  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral until  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  noncompU- 
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ance  haa  be«n,  or  will  promptly  be,  corrected. 
However,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  author- 
ize the  contlnuaxice  of  paytnenta  with  re8i)ect 
to  any  pirojects  pursuant  to  this  Act  which 
are  being  carried  out  by  such  State  and 
which  are  not  Involved  In  the  noncompliance. 

DlTINmONS 

Ssc.  12.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Judicial  Assistance  Administra- 
tion; 

(2)  "Administration'"  shall  mean  the  Judi- 
cial Assistance  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

(3)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
states  of  the  United  Statee,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(From  the  Judicature  magazine, 
November  1970] 
Thk  Judicul  Cbisis,  Cotjht  Dzlat  and  the 
Para-Jttdge 
(By  Irving  R.  Kaufman) 
Our  court  system  seems  almost  to  be  trav- 
eling from  crisis  to  crisis,  barely  negotiating 
one  apparent  Impasse  before  another  appears. 
At  one  moment  we  were  aghast  at  the  antics 
of  some  criminal  defendants  In  our  previ- 
ously dignified  courtrooms.  Then,  our  atten- 
tion was  sharply  diverted,  as  parties  to  crim- 
inal proceedings  sought  trial  by  press  rather 
than  by  their  peers.  We  had  hardly  enough 
time  to  collect  our  senses  when  the  Judiciary 
Itself  came  under  searching  criticism  over 
the  state  of  Its  ethical  standards. 

We  have  had  a  tendency  to  look  at  these 
three  areas — disruptions,  trial  publicity,  and 
ludlcial  ethics — as  though  they  were  totally 
distinct  and  completely  Independent,  each 
with  Its  own  causes,  and  each  with  Its  own 
separate.  Individualized  solution.  There  is  a 
measure  of  truth  In  that  poeltlon;  faithful 
to  the  American  tradition  of  pragmatic  prob- 
lem-solving, we  have  made  diligent — and  not 
wholly  unsuccessful — efforts  to  deal  with  the 
dlfllculties  as  they  arise,  and  to  anticipate 
and  resolve  similar  problems  before  they 
strike  with  full  force.  To  choose  one  exam- 
ple with  which  I  am  Intimately  famUlar.  the 
American  Bar  Association  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Standards,  and  charged  It 
With  the  responsibility  for  updating  the  an- 
tiquated Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics.  The  Com- 
mittee has  circulated  a  report  outlining  Ita 
preliminary  conclusions  and  has  held  open 
hearings  on  Its  recommendations  at  this 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  We 
have  labored  long  and  hard  In  that  task, 
and  we  are  not  yet  through.  I  hope  that  the 
new  departures  we  have  suggested,  such  as 
filing  of  extra-judicial  compensation  and 
requiring  compulsory  disqualification  for 
any  Interest,  will  not  divert  the  public  eye 
from  what  I  view  as  the  primary  goal  of  any 
set  of  Judicial  canons;  to  maintain  the  Im- 
partiality oT  the  Judiciary  without  sacrificing 
Its  Independence.  Ethical  standards,  at  their 
best,  are  Intended  not  to  punish  the  corrupt 
Judge;  he  will  evade  their  explicit  provisos  as 
he  would  the  unwritten  precepts  on  which 
they  are  based.  Rather,  they  seek  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  dialogue  between  the  moral  sense  of 
a  good  Judge  and  a  perceived  level  of  com- 
munity standards;  In  sum,  to  be  a  guide,  and 
not  a  penal  code.  Only  time  will  tell  whether 
that  conception  of  our  work  will  endure. 

Taking  a  step  back  from  these  specific  Is- 
sues, and  from  what  has  been  done  to  meet 
them,  it  seems  to  me  that  behind  such  dis- 
parate problems,  and  their  apparently  dis- 
parate solutions,  lies  a  common  difficulty, 
and  accordingly  a  need  for  a  common  cure. 

"CRISIS   CONDITIONS" 

Early  in  March,  1969,  President  Nixon  de- 
clared May  1  to  be  "Law  Day"  for  the  entire 
country.  In  years  gone  by  we  would  probably 
have  been  content  on  Law  Day  with  non- 
controversial  and  calming  newspaper  articles 


entitled  'Eminent  Jurists  I  Have  Known". 
This  May  first,  however,  we  were  told  In  a 
special  Issue  of  the  New  York  taw  Journal 
that  only  the  word  "crisis"  could  describe 
the  state  of  our  courts.  Indeed,  we  were 
treated  with  one  of  the  most  overwhelming 
outpourings  of  self-condemnation  and  criti- 
cism that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Was  there 
any  basis  for  this  sudden  change  of  mood? 
I  think  that  now,  as  we  take  the  overall 
view,  we  would  have  to  agree  that  there  was. 
A  few  days  after  Law  Day,  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  story  Indicating  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  staff  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society's 
criminal  division — who  represent  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  all  criminal  defendants — were  strik- 
ing for  three  days.  For  more  money?  No,  said 
the  lawyers.  They  demanded  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  end  "crisis  conditions"  In 
the  courts.  I  will  not  try  to  overwhelm  you 
with  statistics,  but  I  think  that  a  few 
might  help  to  Indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  In  New  York  City,  as  of  December 
31.  1969,  the  criminal  courts  had  a  backlog 
of  over  520,000  non-trafflc  cases.  Excluding 
177,000  defendants  who  could  not  be  located. 
In  Itself  an  indication  of  the  overall  problems 
which  the  system  is  encountering  and  with 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  come  to 
grips,  that  means  some  343,000  individuals 
are  In  the  course  of  experiencing  something 
like  a  year's  delay  from  indictment  to  trial. 
In  terms  of  Jail  cases,  where  the  prejudice 
and  harm  are  the  greatest,  almost  2.000  de- 
fendants had  been  held  from  three  to  twelve 
months  without  trial  as  of  December  31. 1969; 
202  from  one  to  two  years,  and  eleven  for  over 
two  years. 

FEDERAL  PROBLEMS 

The  federal  system  fares  better,  but  not  by 
so  very  much.  The  Administrative  Office  re- 
port as  of  June  30,  1969,  showed  that  40  per 
cent  of  all  criminal  cases  in  the  Second  Clr- 
ciUt  (this  figure  represents  almost  entirely 
those  defendants  out  on  ball),  have  been 
pending  for  over  a  year;  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  those  have  been  pending  for  over 
two  years.  Parenthetically,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  situation  In  the  Southern 
District  has  Improved  considerably  of  late, 
and  that  the  Judges  there  will  shift  In  the 
fall  to  an  individual  calendar  system  which 
Is  expected  to  accelerate  disposition  of  crim- 
inal cases.  In  the  entire  federal  system,  17 
per  cent  of  all  criminal  cases  had  been  pend- 
ing for  over  a  year.  These  are,  frankly,  only 
a  few  statistics  pulled  at  random  from  a 
dlsheartenlngly  large  selection.  Magellan 
circumnavigated  the  world  in  three  years  in 
a  wooden  boat;  it  still  takes  that  long  to  get  a 
federal  civil  Jury  trial  In  some  metropolitan 
districts.  Those  who  feed  on  dire  predictions 
have  an  ample  choice  for  a  hearty  meal,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  underlying  Increase  In 
the  overall  level  of  criminal  activity. 

The  reaction  to  Law  Day,  many  of  us  here 
might  rightly  say,  represents  a  recognition 
that  what  we  have  been  saying  for  years  Is 
true — that  Justice  poorly  administered  Is 
rarely  swift  or  Just — and  Is  relevant  today  as 
never  before.  What  I  think  we  sometimes  lose 
sight  of,  however.  Is  that  law  In  the  practical 
as  well  as  the  conceptual  sense  Is  a  seamless 
web:  that  a  breakdown  in  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  criminal  Justice  In  New  York  Is  not 
without  effect  on  the  public  at  large  or  on  a 
conspiracy  trial  in  which  the  defendants 
look  upon  themselves  as  persecuted  political 
dissidents.  For  example,  when  a  typical  de- 
fendant is  Jailed  on  a  narcotics  charge  for 
failure  to  meet  ball,  and  stays  there  be- 
cause of  Insurmountable  crowding  of  crim- 
inal trial  dockets,  we,  and  more  important, 
the  defendant,  often  tend  to  take  the  system 
for  granted.  Political  dissidents,  however, 
unfamiliar  with  the  system,  have  shovm  a 
tendency  to  disrupt  trials,  or  to  try  their  case 
in  the  media  rather  than  the  courts.  Not 
inured  to,  or  willing  to  accept,  the  system 
as  It  now  operates,  they  are  convinced — 
wrongly  I  believe,  but  convinced  nonethe- 


less— that  they  are  the  objects  of  efforts  to 
deprive  them  of  a  fair  trial.  Seeing  the  syi- 
tem's  apparent  incapacity  to  solve  Its  prob- 
lems in  general,  they  begin  to  doubt  Its  will- 
ingness to  correct  them  in  particular. 

Other  defendants  vent  their  spleen  by  at- 
tacking the  probity  of  the  Individual  Judge* 
they  encounter,  while  the  public,  at  a  more 
distant  level,  sees  the  system  laboring  under 
the  strain  and  also  tends  at  times  to  blame 
the  character  ol  the  Judges  rather  than  the 
system  under  which  they  work.  They  know 
that  despite  the  high  costs  of  automobllt 
Insurance,  persons  severely  injured  In  acci- 
dents wait  years  for  trials;  they  are  out- 
raged to  see  bailea  defendants,  who  are  lre» 
overlong  without  a  trial  because  of  court 
congestion,  charged  with  still  other  crimes. 
Some  of  that  frustration  inevitably  spills 
over  onto  the  Judiciary;  It  is  easy  to  delude 
oneself  into  believing  that  the  problems  will 
disappear  If  Judges  abandon  all  Interests  out- 
side their  courts  and  work  20  hours  a  day 
under  ethical  standards  that  would  test  the 
probity  of  a  saint. 

If  you  will  permit  me  a  rather  mechanistic 
metaphor,  the  boiler  Is  under  pressure  be- 
cause it  is  too  old,  antiquated,  and  small. 
The  breaks  in  the  pipes  occur  at  strange, 
spectacular,  and  surprising  places  far  re- 
moved from  the  source  of  the  difficulties.  We 
call  In  the  plumbers  (lawyers  have  been 
called  worse  In  the  past)  to  repair  the  breaks 
as  they  occur,  but  what  we  really  need  is  to 
go  over  the  whole  system  and  decide  what 
needs  replacement,  realignment,  and  re- 
thinking. 

ROOT    PROBLEMS 

Some  of  these  Issues — disruption  in  the 
court,  free  press-fair  trial,  Judicial  ethics- 
have  yielded  to  a  degree  to  specific  cures. 
The  Supreme  Court  supplied  a  quick  anti- 
dote to  trial  disruption  In  Allen  v.  IlUnoia} 
Yet  I  think  we  are  all  coming  to  recognize — 
as  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  IJA  have  for 
some  time — that  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
after  the  root  problems.  And  it  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  my  view  that  the  first  one 
we  have  to  tackle  is  court  delay.  The  IJA 
has  pioneered  several  studies  In  this  area, 
but  the  need  for  constructive  change  Is  as 
great  as  ever.  And  the  need  for  support  is 
as  great  as  ever.  Some  experts  in  the  field  of 
Judicial  administration  speak  bitterly  of 
those  who  are  profligate  In  their  condemna- 
tions of  court  delays,  but  who  are  penurious 
when  it  comes  to  providing  the  needed  funds 
and  facilities  In  order  to  afford  first  class 
Justice  to  all. 

One  avenue  of  attack  that  I  would  like  to 
suggest  exploring  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
one  that  I  believe  has  enormous  potential,  Is 
the  expanded  use  of  para-professionals.  Let 
me  take  Just  three  examples  of  possible  areas 
where  such  para-Judges  could  be  used. 
Twelve  years  ago  I  suggested  In  a  speech  at 
Stanford  that  we  should  make  wider  use  of 
"special  masters"  in  controlling  discovery.  I 
stUl  believe  that  this  is  an  area  where  Judges 
could  be  relieved  of  many  tiresome,  limited 
tasks,  and  permitted  to  use  their  legal  skills 
In  the  more  critical  areas  for  which  their 
training  Is  In  demand,  such  as  conducting 
trials  and  writing  opinions. 

Second,  we  have  developed  an  enormous 
mass  of  pre-trial  hearings  and  motions  which 
now  take  up  a  major  portion  of  the  Judge's 
time.  Many  of  them  are  purely  procedural, 
and  could  be  handled  by  a  well-trained  para- 
Judge,  subject,  of  course  to  the  right  to  re- 
view by  a  Judge  at  some  stage.  Third,  it  is  my 
view  that  we  are  encouraging  an  enormous 
mlsallocation  of  resources  when  we  have 
Judges  devoting  so  much  time  to  the  control 
of  court  calendars. 

I  see  two  basic  benefits  from  greater  use  of 
para-professlonals  in  our  courts.  First,  we 
could  at  last  make  a  dent  In  court  congestion 
and  delays.  Second,  we  could  do  It  relatively 
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inexpensively.  Simply  creating  more  Judge- 
ships lo  cope  with  !ncrea.sed  court  business 
IS  a  long  expensive,  frustrating,  and  often 
inefliclent  procedure  for  reducing  court  con- 
gestion It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs 
about  $250,000  to  make  a  single  federal  Judge 
operational,  and  continuing  yearly  expenses 
for  salary,  staff,  and  supporting  services  run 
to  about  $200,000  a  year.  While  it  may  be 
somewhat  fairer  to  relate  Increased  Judge- 
ships to  increased  trial  days,  nonetheless.  In 
1961  when  Judicial  manpower  was  Increased 
26'";  in  the  federal  district  courts,  civil  dis- 
positions showed  only  a  disappointing  13''; 
rise,  while  criminal  dispositions  rose  but  5'", . 
We  do  need  more  Judges.  But  legislatures, 
sensitive  to  public  displeasure  with  rising 
taxes  and  higher  Judicial  outlays,  are  going 
to  balk  at  the  millions  required  to  build  new 
courthouses,  create  more  Judgeships,  and  hire 
the  supporting  personnel  if  we  attempt  to 
solve  all  our  problems  by  simply  Increasing 
the  number  of  Judges.  It  is  like  adding  more 
engineers  to  a  railroad  still  operating  with 
steam  instead  of  diesel  engines. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  could  perhaps 
afford  the  luxury  of  having  full  time  Judges 
deal  with  every  minute  detail  of  a  Judicial 
proceeding;  but  that  moment  is  gone.  We  are 
in  a  crisis.  We  have  more  litigation,  the  cases 
are  more  complex,  and  the  load  continues  to 
grow. 

THE    TBAINia)   TECHNICIAN 

Other  professions — medicine  and  teaching 
come  quickly  to  mind — have  discovered  that 
applying  modern  management  techniques, 
breaking  tasks  down  Into  skill  levels,  and 
employing  para-professlonals  or  technicians 
whenever  possible,  can  bring  real  gains  In 
improving  services  and  maximizing  profes- 
sional skills.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
a  heart  surgeon  should  not  have  to  take  his 
patient's  temperature  during  surgery.  In  the 
Judicial  context,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a 
slight  heresy,  I  find  It  quite  possible  that  a 
well  trained  para-professional  will  cope  with 
calendar  control  not  merely  as  well,  but 
perhaps  better  than  a  Judge,  highly  trained 
to  apply  and  Interpret  the  law.  but  not 
trained  to  employ  flow  charts  or  systems 
analysis  to  eliminate  bottlenecks. 

There  have  been  some  hopeful  notes  which 
suggest  that  we  may  at  last  be  learning  from 
the  successful  English  experience  with 
Queens  Bench  standing  masters.  The  Federal 
Magistrates  Act  of  1968.  which  authorized 
D  S.  district  Judges  to  draw  on  magistrates 
to  conduct  some  pretrial  hearings,  a«t  as 
special  masters,  and  try  minor  offenses.  Is  now 
moving  out  of  the  pilot  project  stage.  Also, 
New  York  City  last  month  transferred  most 
traffic  and  parking  offenses  from  Judges  to 
trial  examiners.  These  p&Tt  time  ofllcers, 
drawn  from  the  local  bar,  will  enable  crim- 
inal court  judges  to  concentrate  upon  the 
disputes  that  truly  merit  their  skills. 

More  must  be  done  throughout  the  nation. 
I  submit  that  Increased  use  of  para-profes- 
slonals to  conduct  pre-trial  hearings,  deal 
with  discovery,  assist  with  motions,  calen- 
dars and  other  preliminary  matters,  all  sub- 
ject to  review  by  a  judge  in  appropriate  in- 
stances, will  go  far  to  free  the  Judge  to  use 
his  legal  skills  and  training  In  trying  more 
cases  and  thus  clearing  the  dockets. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  thought  of  as  down- 
grading the  Importance  of  these  tasks;  my 
thesis  Is  that  unless  we  Impose  some  ra- 
tional division  of  labor  on  the  entire  Judi- 
cial process,  we  will  be  unable  to  resolve  our 
difficulties  within  the  resources  that  are 
available.  Caught  between  tighter  legislative 
purse  strings  and  the  litigation  explosion 
we  cannot  simply  jog  along  with  a  system 
that  has  not  changed  substantially  In  over 
a  century.  With  organizations  such  as  the 
UA  and  the  new  Institute  for  Court  Man- 
agement enjoying  the  support  of  our  dedi- 
cated and  perceptive  Chief  Justice  and  the 
organized  bar.  It  is  time  to  stop  talking  about 
modern  management  techniques  and  to  start 
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applying   them.   I   submit    that    having   the 
power,  we  have  the  duty. 


Logjam  in  Our  Courts 
(By  Dael  Wlttner) 
New  York.  If  you  commit  a  serious  crime, 
the  odds  are  200  to  1   that  you  will  never 
go  to  prison  on  that  charge. 

Washington.  The  average  delay  between  a 
felony  arrest  and  trial  Is  10  months. 

Los  Angeles.  The  caseload  Is  growing  10 
times  faster  than  the  population. 

Dallas.  A  defense  attorney  says  "Delay  Is 
my  best  weapon.  Time  will  beat  any  case  if 
you  have  enough  of  it." 

The  criminal  courts  of  troubled  urban 
America  are  falling.  Like  once-fearsome  scaip- 
crows  put  out  to  keep  away  birds  of  law- 
lessness, they  are  tattered  by  neglect,  fa- 
miliar and  even  accommodating  to  profes- 
sional hoodlums  and  Incorrigible  terrorists  of 
society  who  walk  free  for  months  and  years, 
waiting  for  trials  that  never  come.  To  the 
Innocent,  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  to  the 
victims  of  crime  and  witnesses  to  it,  and  to 
honest  fwlicemen,  many  blg-clty  courts  are 
already  a  sham  and  a  broken  promise.  So 
strained,  so  clogged  with  humanity  have  they 
become  that  substantial  justice  Is  only  an 
occasional,  almost  accidental,  product.  A 
system  drafted  nearly  two  centuries  ago  to 
protect  four  million  people  does  not  work  for 
200  million.  Until  it  does  again,  until  swift 
and  equal  Justice  is  restored,  the  prospect 
for  law  and  order  in  the  streets  will  not  im- 
prove. 

In  every  major  city  the  symptoms  are  the 
same.  Crime  increases  at  an  average  rate  of 
14 'r  a  year,  more  than  doubling  every  six 
years.  Court  backlogs  of  pending  cases,  which 
10  years  ago  were  measured  in  weeks,  now 
add  up  to  months  and  years.  Harried  Judges, 
prosecutors  and  public  defenders  are  forced 
to  treat  each  case  like  a  piece  of  unimpor- 
tant manufacture  on  an  endless  assembly 
line.  Prosecutions  are  haphazard.  Justice  is 
the  subject  of  bargaining.  The  possibility  of 
punishment  diminishes — and  with  It,  respect 
for  the  law. 

If  the  criminal  courts  are  in  bad  shape  In 
almost  every  city,  the  place  to  see  the  chaos 
most  clearly  is  New  York,  the  nation's  largest 
city.  There,  sheer  weight  of  numbers  has 
bowed  the  system  to  the  breaking  point  and 
criminal  Justice  has  already  lost  its  cherished 
precepts:  the  protection  of  society,  the  pre- 
sumption of  Iruiocence.  a  speedy  trial,  a  care- 
ful search  for  truth.  Human  lacings  are  suf- 
fering— tens  of  thousands  of  them.  But  the 
true  extent  on  New  York's  breakdown  is 
seen  In  a  dreadful  array  of  facts: 

Felonies — such  as  murder,  armed  robbery, 
aggravated  assult,  rape  and  burglary — In- 
creased more  than  threefold  during  the  1960s 
while  New  York  City's  population  remained 
almost  constant.  In  the  same  period  the  reg- 
ular Inmate  population  of  state  prisons, 
where  convicted  felons  must  serve  their  sen- 
tences, fell  from  almost  20,000  to  about 
14.000 

The  city's  police  force  has  grown  steadily  to 
more  than  32.000  men.  by  far  the  largest  In 
the  nation.  Yet  the  odds  in  favor  of  a  crim- 
inal escaping  arrest  for  a  felony  remain  about 
four  to  one.  For  those  arrested,  the  chances 
of  avoiding  punishment  have  actually  in- 
creased :  barely  one  in  five  is  ever  brought  to 
court  on  a  felony  Indictment.  The  rest  are 
released  for  lack  of  e\'ldence  or  prosecuted 
for  less  serious  misdemeanors,  for  which  the 
average  sentence  is  less  than  four  months  in 
a  city  prison. 

For  the  one  criminal  in  20  unlucky  enough 
to  be  indicted,  there  is  still  a  10-to-one 
chance  that  the  charges  will  be  reduced  be- 
fore trial,  especially  If  he  is  willing  to  plead 
guilty. 

Thus  the  appalling  arithmetic  is  that  in 
New  York  City  If  you  commit  a  felony,  the 
chances  ol  being  arrested,  indicted,  found 


guilty  on  the  original  charge  and  then  going 
to  prison  are  a  great  deal  less  than  one  in 
200. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  while  fel- 
ony arrests  were  increasing  to  a  yearly 
rate  of  75,000,  only  608  felony  trials  were 
completed.  For  misdemeanors  and  violations, 
the  figures  were  almost  as  bad:  18,000  sen- 
tenced to  jail  out  of  450,000  cases. 

The  Criminal  Court  began  1969  with  a 
backlog  estimated  at  more  than  half  a  million 
cases.  During  the  year.  20  new  judges  were 
added  to  alleviate  congestion.  Yet  by  the 
start  of  1970,  the  backlog  had  risen  to  almost 
700,000  cases  and  was  increasing  each  month. 
For  every  three  cases  brought  to  court,  only 
two  are  disposed  of.  At  the  current  rate  It 
would  take  two  and  a  half  years  to  clear  the 
calendars,  assuming  no  new  arrests  were 
made 

Each  backlog  case  represents  at  least  one 
criminal  suspect  for  whom  the  court  has  not 
had  time  to  reach  a  verdict.  For  reasons  more 
often  practical  than  humane,  99'';  of  those 
defendants  are  free  on  bail  or  pretrial  people 

New  York  City  jails  have  a  planned  capac- 
ity of  under  8,000.  Yet  last  week  the  census  of 
those  squalid  pens  was  over  14.000.  More 
than  8,000  of  these  prisoners  had  not  been 
convicted  of  anything  at  all  but  were  simply 
awaiting  court  appearances.  A  recent  sample 
showed  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  these 
pretrial  Inmates  had  been  behind  bars  for 
more  than  three  months;  nearly  a  thousand 
had  been  there  for  more  than  six  months, 
and  143  for  more  than  a  year.  Among  them 
were  546  awaiting  trial  for  murder. 

Many  defendants,  after  long  detention,  hear 
the  charges  against  them  dropped  for  lack  ol 
evidence.  Others  finally  plead  guilty  and  are 
freed,  their  sentence  being  the  time  they 
have  already  served.  Thus  for  many,  not  only 
has  the  presumption  of  Innocence  disap- 
peared from  the  courts,  but  the  sentence  Is 
served  before  the  case  Is  even  judged. 

The  criminal  justice  system  is  hinged  on 
the  theory  of  a  speedy  trial.  It  Is  from  the 
court's  hopeless  inability  to  compel  prompt 
trials,  but  every  other  failure  of  the  city's 
system  has  followed.  Ironically.  It  is  only 
to  the  innocent  that  the  Sixth  Amendment's 
promise  of  a  speedy  trial  means  anything. 
To  the  guilty,  delay  Is  the  most  effective 
ally,  the  surest  obstruction  to  the  Judgment 
they  fear. 

A  prosecution  is  a  fragile  thing.  A  case  that 
Is  strong  a  month  after  the  arrest  may  be  no 
case  at  all  by  the  time  It  Is  finally  called  for 
trial.  Evidence  grows  stale  or  is  lost.  Wit- 
nesses die  or  simply  disappear.  The  memories 
of  police  officers  and  witnesses  fade,  often 
Just  enough  to  raise  the  reasonable  doubt 
that  requires  a  Jury  to  acquit  rather  than 
convict. 

THE   PROSECUTOR:    TOO   MANY   CASES.   TOO   LITTLE 
TIME 

An  assistant  district  attorney,  inheriting 
a  case  weakened  by  long  delay,  must  weigh 
the  chances  of  conviction.  When  they  favor 
the  defendant,  he  either  dismisses  the 
charge  altogether  to  save  the  state  the  ex- 
pense of  a  futile  trial,  or  he  tries  to  strike 
a  bargain  In  which  the  severity  of  the  charge 
Is  reduced  in  return  for  a  plea  of  guilty 
In  legal  jargon  this  practice  is  known  as 
•plea  bargaining."  It  has  become  such  a 
flagrant  part  of  New  York  City  justice  that 
another  metaphor  has  evolved:  "giving  the 
courthouse  away,"  Yet  it  Is  the  only  way. 
under  the  current  system,  that  the  courts 
keep  moving  at  all.  Thus  it  has  many  defend- 
ers. Including  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States   (page  26 1 . 

With  the  calendars  of  many  courts  regu- 
larly listing  70  or  80  cases  a  day,  the  average 
Judge  Is  burled  under  tons  of  paperwork.  He 
no  longer  has  enough  time  for  listening  to 
testimony  and  for  deciding  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. Instead,  judges  have  been  relegated 
by  the  system  to  the  function  of  clerks.  They 
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are  paid  $30,000  a  year,  privileged  to  wear 
Judicial  robes  and  occupy  elevated  seats  un- 
der the  words  In  God  We  Trust  "  But  for 
most  of  them,  a  court  day  consists  of  over- 
seeing a  roll  call  of  cases,  adjourning  most 
of  them  to  new  dates  In  other  coi;rt  sec- 
tions, waiting  for  defendants,  attorneys  and 
witnesses  to  appear,  and  occasionally  rub- 
ber-stamping a  bartered  guilty  plea  and  sen- 
tencing the  defendant. 

Much  of  the  power  once  held  by  the  Judge 
has  fallen  to  the  prosecutor.  Frank  Silver- 
stem.  29,  graduated  from  Brooklyn  Law 
School  only  a  year  ago.  Now.  at  a  salary  of 
$11,000.  he  is  a  criminal  court  assistant  to 
the  Bronx  District  Attorney  To  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  each  day  cross  the  obscenely 
scr'.bbed  threshold  of  the  Bronx  Criminal 
Courthouse,  young  Frank  Silverstein  Is  the 
fulcrum  of  Justice:  he  is  the  law. 

TTirough  his  hands — and  those  of  14  other 
yoi;ng  lawyers  like  hlm-passes  \lrtually 
every  criminal  prosecution  in  a  county  of 
15  million  people.  With  each  case  come  hu- 
man problems  that  must  be  p.niwer'.'d  im- 
mediately A  detective  who  has  made  an 
arres.  presses  Silverstein  to  decide  whether 
the  suspect  should  be  charged  with  a  felony 
or  a  misdemeanor.  The  exasperated  victim 
of  an  assatilt  and  robbery,  her  testimony 
still  not  taken  after  half  a  dozen  futile,  a'.l- 
day  trips  to  court,  wants  to  drop  the  charges 
Silverotein  tries  to  dissuade  her.  A  youth 
charged  with  a  penitentiary  offense  of  bur- 
glary hopes  the  prosecutor  will  accept  a 
guilty  plea  to  petty  larceny,  a  misdemeanor 
A  w.iman  claims  to  have  been  raped  and  the 
suspect  swears  it  never  happened:  Silverstein 
must  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  enough 
evidence  to  prosecute  the  man. 

Most  of  a  prosecutor's  decisions  are  made 
In  hurried,  whispered  conferences  with  de- 
fen.se  attorneys,  after  only  a  few  seconds  of 
flipping  through  case  papers  and  police  re- 
ports. Yet  his  are  the  Judgments  that  will 
alter  the  lives  not  only  of  the  defendants 
but  of  their  f.imilies.  of  the  victims,  police- 
men and  witnesses 

"The  power  of  this  Job  is  incredible."  says 
Silverstein.  "It's  more  than  any  one  man 
should  have.  Do  you  know  what  it's  like  to 
face  a  defendant  in  court  and  know  that  if 
he  is  convicted,  or  even  if  he  is  held  in  Jail 
for  trial  because  he  can't  make  bail,  he  is 
going  to  lo=e  his  Job  and  his  famllv  will  have 
to  go  on  welfare?  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  If 
you  had  all  day  to  s'udy  the  facts  But  there 
you  are  in  court  with  maybe  30  cases  yet 
to  go.  and  the  Judge  wants  to  get  on  to  the 
next  one  You  have  to  say  something  and 
say  it  fast." 

Of  his  negotiating  pwwcr.  Silverstein  ra- 
tionalizes that  in  a  case  weakened  by  delay 
"It's  bet'er  that  a  guilty  defendant  be  con- 
victed of  something  without  a  trial  than 
turned  loose  by  a  Jury  beca'ise  the  evidence 
has  ijecome  too  weak  to  get  a  conviction. 
Even  when  you  drop  charges  entirely,  you 
figure  that  at  least  you've  disposed  of  a  case." 
And  disposition  of  cases,  far  more  than  care- 
ful Justice,  has  become  the  bench  m.ark  by 
which  the  city's  criminal  courts  are  me..s- 
ured. 

"In  the  year  I've  been  here.  I've  learned 
to  be  pretty  practical  about  this  business." 
says  Silverstein.  "Now  I  know  how  the  sys- 
tem functions  and.  even  if  it  is  screwed  up, 
35  long  as  I  have  this  Job  I've  got  to  try  to 
make  it  work  fcr  those  people  out  there."  A 
hitch  of  his  thumb  takes  in  the  entire  Bronx. 
"When  I  get  a  case.  I  try  to  look  at  it  ob- 
jectively, to  figure  out  what  the  eventual 
disposition  would  be  considering  all  the  de- 
lays and  everything  else". 

"If  I  get  a  burglary,  for  example,  that  I 
think  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  as  a 
misdemeanor  after  a  string  of  adjournments, 
I  figure  it's  better  to  get  It  out  of  the  way 
at  the  first  or  second  appearance  than  have 
It  kicked  from  one  Judge  to  another  for 
maybe  a  year.  So  It  I've  had  time  to  look 


at  the  case  at  all.  at  the  first  appearance 
I'll  try  to  get  a  discussion  going  with  the 
defense  lawyer — please,  don't  call  it  'giving 
the  courthouse  away.'  " 

N  .T   "IS   HE   ct'iLrv"   Brr     xws   we   m.\ke   a 

DE.AL  >    ' 

Tlie  Criminal  Court  of  the  City  of  New 
York  Is  actually  a  complex  system  of  96 
judges  and  six  courthouses.  Each  weekday 
morning  a  hunian  tide  oi  some  15,000  persons 
flows  into  these  courthouses,  up  ff)ul-.imell!ng 
staircases  to  crowded  and  sunless  courtrooms. 

From  the  city  Jails  come  the  prisoners, 
shackled  one  to  another,  to  be  sorted, 
prodded  and  locked  into  holding  pens.  There 
they  w.;it,  as  many  as  40  of  them  stuffed 
into  a  space  12  feet  by  20. 

Each  morning,  too.  come  the  victims  of 
crime,  often  still  wearing  dark-stained  hos- 
pital drcssir.gs  over  their  wounds.  The  wit- 
nesses arrive,  deprived  of  their  day  by  a 
subpoena  So,  too.  come  hundreds  of  police- 
men and  detectives  diverted  from  their  pre- 
cinct duties,  or  their  days  off,   to   testify. 

For  most  of  these  people  the  day  will  be 
wasted.  It  will  end  without  any  substantial 
action  on  their  cases  beyond  postponement 
to  a  new  date  when  they  will  be  told  to  come 
back  again  and  wait,  with  no  better  chance 
that  anything  meaningful  will  happen  the 
next  time. 

For  Judges,  prosecutors  and  Legal  Aid  de- 
fenders, cases  appear  and  disappear  in  the 
court  system  like  pop-up  ducks  in  a  shocting 
gallery  The  Criminal  Court  is  fractured  Into 
"parts" — special-purpose  sections  to  which 
cases  are  routed  depending  on  the  type  and 
seriousness  of  the  charge  and  the  stage  of 
prosecution.  At  each  appearance  a  case  may 
come  up  in  a  different  courtroom,  before  a 
different  Judge,  with  a  new  prosecutor  and 
public  defender,  none  of  w;  om  has  ever  seen 
the  case  before. 

Along  with  the  presumption  of  guilt,  which 
has  replaced  the  presumption  of  innocence  In 
New  York  City  courts,  goes  the  presumption 
that  a  defendant  Is  entitled  to  bargain. 
Every  day  there  are  casts  in  which  the  first 
conversation  between  a  defendant  and  his 
lawyer  is  not  over  the  facts  of  the  case  but 
over  what  kind  of  deal  can  be  made. 

In  a  Manhattan  courtroom  recently  a  'oung 
man  charged  with  burglary  was  offered  the 
opportunity  of  pleading  guilty  to  the  less 
serious  charge  of  possession  of  stolen  proper- 
ty His  Legal  Aid  lawyer  was  all  smiles  as  he 
turned  away  from  a  huddie  with  the  prosecu- 
tor to  tell  the  defendant  what  he  assumed 
would  be  good  news.  "But,"  the  defendant 
blurted.  "I  didn't  do  it !  " 

Time  after  tune  cases  are  postponed  when 
all  but  one  of  ihose  necessary  to  proceed 
are  present.  The  Criminal  Court  is  power- 
less to  compel  the  attendance  of  anyone.  A 
subpoena  is  backed  up  by  a  contempt  cita- 
tion only  If  It  is  served  by  hand  Yet.  for  lack 
of  personnel,  most  subpoenas  are  delivered  by 
mall  and  legally  amount  to  little  more  than 
invitations  that  can  be  ienored  with  impu- 
nity 

Even  a  defendant  can  avoid  prosecution 
merely  by  not  coming  to  court.  The  Judge 
may  issue  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  but  hun- 
dreds of  such  bench  warrants  are  it.sued  every 
day.  It  is  impossible  for  the  handful  of 
policemen  assigned  to  court  warrant  squads 
to  track  down  even  one  tenth  of  the  missing 
defendants,  a  fact  well  known  to  criminals 
familiar  with  the  courts 

When  the  defendant  falls  to  respond  to  a 
mailed  or  telephoned  "reminder,"  the  case 
is  often  merely  filed  away,  to  be  revived  if  he 
is  arrested  in  another  case,  but  otherwise 
forgotten. 

Turning  the  delay,  confusion  and  over- 
crowding of  the  courts  to  the  advantage  of 
their  clients  Is  the  business  of  private  de- 
fense lawyers.  Each  year  tlielr  Job  becomes 
easier.  Even  the  least  competent  of  them 
can  easily  arrange  one  case-weakening  post- 


ponement after  another,  hoodwinking  a  (Uf- 
fe-ent  Judge  with  excuses  for  delay  each  Ume 
a  case  is  called. 

A  defense  attorney  recalled,  nut  in  the  least 
apologetically,  his  tactics  in  one  such  case- 

"I  had  a  client  accused  of  attempted  mur- 
der. He  shot  another  man  sever,,  i  times  and 
the  \ictim  nearly  died.  Over  several  monthg 
I  managed  to  get  the  case  adjourned  eight  cr 
nine  times.  Each  time  the  victim  and  the 
police  officers  were  in  court,  but  .  i  each  .n- 
pearauce  I  got  a  new  Judge  and  told  him  I 
needfd  more  time  to  prepare  Finally  the  vic- 
tim Just  got  fed  up.  I  guess,  because  he 
stopped  coming  to  court,  and  then  it  was  the 
district  attorney  who  had  to  ask  for  ad- 
journments. After  the  victim  failed  to  show 
up  three  times,  the  charge  was  finally  dis- 
missed." 

r'lir  all  the  weeks,  mon  hs  or  even  years  of 
waiting  tha:  may  be  involved  in  a  single  cas3, 
tlie  actual  trial  of  a  misdemeanor  or  the 
preliminary  hearing  of  a  felony  charge  in 
Criminal  Court  rarely  lasts  more  than  30 
niinutcs.  If  all  96  judges  could  be  kept  bu<y 
eight  I'ours  a  day  listening  to  tcs:i!n':ny. 
ruling  on  legal  motions  and  determining 
gu:It  or  innocence,  each  cr^uld  pr  jbablv  dis- 
pose of  10  to  20  cases  a  day.  ba^vd  on  a  full 
hea.-ing  of  the  facts.  An  average  of  ju.<^c  15 
case.-  por  day  p?r  Judge  would  mean  the 
disposition  of  1.440  cases— 210  mnc  tiian  the 
couri  take  in  on  an  average  day.  That  o.uld 
be  called  progress.  Bu-  tliat  will  hJt  even 
begin  to  be  po.-isible  until  the  courts  frag- 
mented struciure  is  completely  replaced  by 
all-purpo.e  court  section.;  in  which' cases  are 
a.?5!gnpd  to  a  single  Judge,  a  single  prosecu- 
tor and  a  single  Legal  Aid  lawyer,  all  of  whom 
recognize  that  they  are  re.sponsible  fur  the 
case's  ultimate  disposition.  The  idea  is  row 
being  !ntrodu:;cd  gradually  in  New  York  But 
as  \el  it  forms  too  small  a  part  of  the  tJtal 
system  to  have  much  of  an  impact  For  the 
rest  of  the  city's  court  system,  and  for  tso 
manv  at  her  American  cities,  relief  from  chaus 
is  still  a  long  way  off 
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The  Views  of  the  Chief  Justice 

Many  people,  though  not  all,  will  be  de- 
terred from  serious  crimes  If  they  believe 
that  justice  is  swift  and  sure.  Today  no  one 
thinks  that  it  is.  If  there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  the  administration  of  Justice  is  not 
working,  one  important  result  is  that  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  law  and  punishment  is  im- 
paired or  lost.  If  people  generally — the  law- 
abiding  and  the  lawless  alike— think  the  law 
IS  ineffective,  two  serious  consequences  oc- 
cur: decent  people  experience  a  suppressed 
rage,  frustration  and  bitterness,  and  the 
others  feel  they  can  "get  by"  with  anythii.g. 

But  if  our  society  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
as  it  watches  our  sy.stem  of  Jusuce  work, 
that  we  have  built  up  a  process  that  is  in- 
adequate or  archaic,  too  cumbersome  or 
complex,  or  if  society  feels  that  we  have  ex- 
t  nded  certain  of  our  basic  principles  too  far. 
there  Is  a  remedy 

The  people  have  the  right  and  the  ultimate 
power  to  change  the  system.  Neither  the 
laws  nor  the  Constitution  are  too  sacred  to 
change  and  the  decisions  of  Judges  are  not 
holy  writ.  The  Constitution  and  the  law  are 
tools  to  serve  us.  not  masters  to  enslave  us. 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  make  basic 
changes  or  discard  mechanisms  which  do  not 
work  to  the  benefit  of  society 

Do  ire  rieed  to  enlarge  "'le  court  system'' 

While  case  loads  continue  to  increase, 
there  is  no  immediate  solution  other  than 
to  provide  more  Judges  and  all  that  goes  with 
them:  more  courtrooms,  courthouses,  court 
reporters  and  staffs.  The  legal  profession 
must  support  legislative  programs  to  this 
end. 

Would  it  help  to  "deeriminalise"  certain 
minor  penal  offenses,  such  as  vagrancy, 
drunkenness,   prostitution  and   gambling? 

So  long  as  we  Insist  on  full  due  process  In 
meting  out  criminal  penalties,  no  workable 


solution  is  in  sight  for  handling  these  so- 
called  "minor  crimes  "  Other  civilized 
societies,  especially  in  northern  Europe,  deal 
with  this  category  of  crime  to  a  large  extent 
adm;ni.-.'.rative;y.  In  England,  95';  of  all 
criminal  cases  are  disposed  of  by  Justices  of 
the  peace. 

To  take  these  problems  out  of  our  conven- 
tional Judicial  process  calls  for  s:  me  basic 
rethinking— as  many  legal  scholars,  Judges 
and  lawyers  have  advocated.  But  the  trend, 
for  better  oi  Icr  worse,  is  the  other  way. 
Supreme  Court  holdings  are  gradually  con- 
vening Juvenile  courts,  for  example,  into 
full-blown  criminal  courts.  What  the  Juve- 
nile courts  need  is  not  more  but  fewer 
trappings  of  legal  procedure  and  Judicial  for- 
malism. The  system  requires  breathing  room 
and  flexibility  in  order  to  survive.  On  the 
present  course  the  Juvenile  system  Is  doomed. 

How  can  the  court.i  be  streamlined  to 
make  the  judge's  uork  day  more  effective 
and  reduce  the  confusion  and  wasted  time 
in  court? 

The  most  significant  step  toward  moderni- 
zation o!  court  administration  in  the  past  30 
years  was  the  creation  this  year  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  with  a  Pord  Founda- 
tion grant,  of  the  Institute  for  Court  Man- 
agement. This  In.stltute,  which  opened  this 
summer  near  Aspen.  Colorado,  is  the  coun- 
try'.s  fir.-.t  school  for  court  adminl.strators. 
It  will  graduate  its  first  class  of  32  court  ex- 
ecutives in  December  following  six  months  of 
extensive  training. 

Is  the  elaboration  of  defendants'  rights,  as 
fpeViCd  out  in  landmark  Supreme  Court  de- 
cxftons  of  recent  years,  a  factor  contributing 
to  the  logjam  in  the  courts? 

There  yre  many  factors  and  unfortunately 
this  is  one.  Our  whole  history  as  a  nation 
reflects  a  fear  of  the  power  of  government 
and  a  proper  concern  for  individual  liberty. 
These  feelings  have  led  us  to  place  many  pro- 
tection.; around  persons  accused  of  crime. 
And  this  has  resulted  in  a  system  In  which  it 
is  often  very  difficult  to  convict  even  those 
who  are  plainly  guilty. 

Government  exists  chiefly  to  foster  the 
rights  and  interests  of  its  citizens— to  protect 
their  homes  and  property,  their  persons  and 
their  lives.  If  a  government  falls  in  this 
basic  duty,  it  Is  not  redeemed  by  providing 
even  the  most  perfect  system  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  defendants  In  the 
criminal  courts. 

Sometimes  two  basically  good  developments 
in  the  law  combine  to  prodtice  a  result  never 
intended  and  wholly  lacking  in  social  utility. 
We  can  now  see  that  two  "good"  things- 
bail  reform  and  free  defense— Interact  to  dis- 
courage a  guilty  plea  because  the  Jallhouse 
grapevine  tells  the  accused  that  the  thing  to 
do  is  enter  a  not  guilty  plea,  to  demand  re- 
lease without  bond  and  then  to  use  every 
possible  device  to  delay  the  moment  of  truth, 
the  trial  day 

This  may  mean  up  to  two  years'  freedom 
during  which  witnesses  might  die.  or  move,  or 
forget  details,  while  the  ca.se  drags  on  and 
consumes  untold  time  of  Judges,  lawyers  and 
court  staffs. 

How  seierely  has  the  growth  of  plea  bar- 
gaining compromised  justice? 

In  general.  It  has  not.  Plea  bargaining  is  a 
roisundersto.id  concept.  It  has  been  given 
invidious  connotations  which  range  from 
mi.sleadlng  to  false.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Committee  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Project  has  cleared  the  air  by  promulgating 
standards  for  plea  discussions.  Plea  discus- 
sions leading  to  disposition  of  cases  are  In- 
dispensable to  any  rational  administration  of 
crlnunal  Justice. 

h  the  adversary  system  of  criminal  justice 
abused ? 

We  have  glorified  and  Idealized  the  ad- 
versary system  with  Its  clash  of  advocates. 
But  the  system  as  a  whole  Is  Inefficient  and 
'wsteful.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard, 
one  of  our  great  legal  scholars,  eis  long  ago  as 


1906  viewed  the  excesses  of  the  adversary 
system  as  one  of  the  genuine  impediments  to 
a  rational  administration  of  Justice. 

We  lawyers  and  judges  sometimes  tend  to 
fall  in  love  with  techniques  and  formalism. 
But  as  war  is  too  Importan*  to  be  left  to 
generals,  so  Justice  Is  far  too  important  to  be 
left  exclusively  to  the  technicians  of  the  law. 

When  we  look  at  ty^e  administration  of 
iu  ice  m  buch  enlightened  countries  as  Hol- 
land. Denmark.  Norway  and  Swede  i  we  :!iirt 
some  Interesting  contrasts  to  the  U.S.  They 
ha\e  not  found  is  necessary  to  e.'^i.ablish  a 
system  which  makes  a  crimiiia!  trial  so  com- 
plex or  drawn-out  as  it  is  in  this  country. 
Tiicy  ao  not  employ  cur  system  of  12  furors 
Generally  their  trials  are  before  three  prof^'^- 
.-ional  Judges.  They  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
'ary  to  tise  a  device  like  our  Fifth  Amend- 
ment under  which  an  accu.sed  person  may 
not  be  required  to  testify.  They  go  swiftly 
and  directly  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
accu-ed  is  guilty. 

But  the  swift  determination  of  guilt  in 
northern  Europe  is  followed  by  a  humane  and 
compassionate  treatment  of  the  offender. 
Our  system  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  It 
has  too  much  contention  and  too  little  con- 
cern for  the  accused  once  he  is  found  guilty 

In  part  the  terrible  price  we  pay  in  crime 
is  because  we  tend,  once  the  drama  of  the 
trial  is  over  to  regard  all  criminals  as  hu- 
man rubbish.  It  would  make  more  sense, 
from  a  coldly  logical  viewpoint,  to  put  all 
this  "rubbish"  into  a  vast  incinerator  instead 
of  storing  It  in  warehouses  for  a  time  only 
to  have  most  of  the  subjects  come  out  of 
prison   and   return  to  their  old   ways. 

The  experience  of  other  countries  sugge.sts 
tw^,  things:  that  .swift  determination  of  guilt 
and  the  comprehensive  .-^tudy  of  each  human 
being  involved,  including  extensive  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  training,  m.ay  t>e  the 
way.  This,  ara  programs  to  identify  young 
cffLiiders  at  a  ^tage  early  enough  to  change 
iheni.  offer  the  best  hope  anyone  has 
suggested. 
Remarks   of   Warren    E.    Burger.   American 

Bar    Association,    St.    Louis,    Missouri — 

AuGtJST  10,  1970 

When  President  Segal  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  this  Association  Invited  me  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  federal  courts 
with  you,  as  leaders  of  the  legal  profession, 
my  mind  turned  at  once  to  one  of  the  great 
statements  on  the  problems  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  That  was  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound's  famous  speech  to  this  Association 
at  your  meeting  64  years  ago.  He  said  then 
that  the  work  of  the  courts  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury could  not  be  carried  on  with  the 
methods  and  machinery  of  the  19th  Century. 
If  you  will  read  Pound's  speech,  you  will  see 
at  once  that  we  did  not  heed  his  warning, 
and  today,  in  the  final  third  of  this  century, 
we  are  still  trying  to  operate  the  courts  with 
fundamentally  the  same  basic  methods,  pro- 
cedures and  machinery  he  [Pound]  said  were 
not  good  enough  in  1906.  In  the  supermar- 
ket age  we  are  like  a  merchant  trying  to  oper- 
ate a  crac'scr  barrel  corner  grocery  store  with 
the  methods  and  equipment  of   1900. 

I  would  not  be  warranted  In  coming  here 
today  if  I  spent  our  very  limited  time  remind- 
ing you  what  is  good  about  our  courts,  or 
about  the  splendid  and  dedicated  Judges  and 
others,  most  of  whom  are  overworked  to  make 
the  system  function.  I  wish  the  public  could 
know  what  you  have  accomplished  first.  In 
the  support  of  public  defender  programs  and 
now  more  recently  In  providing  free  legal 
services  for  people  long  unrepresented  in 
civil  matters.  My  responsibility  today,  hov.- 
ever.  is  to  say  to  you  frankly — even  bluntly — 
what  I  think  is  wrong  with  our  Judicial  ma- 
chinery and  what  can  and  must  be  done  to 
correct  It  in  order  to  make  the  system  of 
Justice  fulfill  Its  high  purpose. 

The  changes  and  Improvements  we  need  are 
long  overdue.  They  will  call  for  a  very  great 
effort  and  they  may  cost  money;  but  If  there 


are  to  be  higher  costs  they  will  still  be  a 
small  fraction,  for  example,  cf  the  200  mil- 
lion cost  of  a  C-5A  airplane.  The  entire  cost 
>.f  ilie  Federal  Judicial  System  is  123  uuUion 
dollars.  Military  aircraft  are  obviously  es- 
sential In  this  uncertain  world,  but  surely 
adequate  support  for  the  Judicial  Branch  is 
also  important. 

Wall  Street  experts  recently  estimated  that 
American  citizens  and  businesses  spend 
more  than  2  billion  dollars  a  year  on  pri- 
vate security  and  crime  control.  Aside  from 
the  ominous  implications  of  this  In  a  free 
society.  Just  think  what  2  billion  doUars 
could  do  for  public  programs  to  prevent 
crime  and  enforce  law.  That  Is  where  such 
support  belongs 

More  money  and  more  Judges  alone  Is  not 
the  real  solution.  Some  of  what  Is  wrong 
Is  due  to  the  failure  to  apply  the  techniques 
of  modern  business  to  the  administration  or 
management  of  the  purely  mechanical  op- 
eration of  the  courts — of  modern  record 
keeping,  systems  planning  for  handling  the 
movement  of  cases.  Some  Is  also  due  to 
antiquated,  rigid  procedures  which  not  only 
permit  delay  but  often  encourage  It. 

I  am  confident  that  If  additional  costs 
arise  in  the  process  of  making  needed 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Judicial  system.  Congress  will 
support  the  Courts.  But  Judges  must  demon- 
strate the  needs  clearly.  Congress  is  harassed 
with  demands  for  more  appropriations  for 
more  and  more  new  programs,  each  of  which 
Is  labeled  a  high  priority.  We  must  first  show 
that  we  are  making  the  best  po.ssible  use  of 
what  we  already  have  and  it  is  here  that 
improved  methods  and  skilled  management 
techniques  will  count.  These  will  cost  rela- 
tively little  In  relation  to  the  whole  budget. 

You  know  that  In  this  brief  report  I  can 
do  no  more  than  touch  highlights  and  mere 
detailed  treatment  of  these  problems  must 
follow.  I  hope  we  can  provoke  debate — and 
even  controversy — to  explore  and  test  what 
I  have  to  say.  With  Increasing  urgency  every 
one  of  my  distinguished  predecessors  from 
Chief  Justices  Taft  and  Hughes  to  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  have  pressed  these  mat- 
ters, but  today  I  place  this  burden  squarely 
on  you.  the  leaders  of  the  legal  profession, 
in  common  with  all  Judges.  IX  the  144.000 
lawyers  you  represent  In  1,700  state  and  local 
bar  associations  will  act  promptly,  you  will 
prevent  a  grave  deterioration  in  the  work  of 
the  federal  courts.  And  you  should  remember 
Justice  "Vanderbllt's  warning  that  these  tasks 
are  "not   for  the  shortwinded." 

In  the  federal  courts  today  the  problem 
areas  are  essentially  in  large  cities.  Here  we 
find  In  the  Judicial  system  no  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  complexities  created  by  the 
pfipulatlon  shift  to  large  urban  centers.  The 
problems  exist  where  the  action  is. 

In  Maine,  for  example,  there  Is  only  one 
federal  District  Judge  and  literally  not 
enough  for  him  to  do.  As  a  result  he  has, 
for  15  years  or  more,  accepted  assignments 
to  go  to  courts  all  over  the  country  where 
help  was  desperately  needed.  Many  Judges 
in  the  less  busy  districts  have  done  the  same. 
It  Is  in  the  large  centers  that  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases  are  unreasonably  delayed  and 
it  Is  there  the  weaknesses  of  our  Judicial 
m.achlnery  show  up. 

How  did  this  situation  c:mo  about  m  the 
face  of  numerous  additional  Judgeships 
added  by  Congress  in  the  past  30  years? 

When  we  look  back,  we  can  see  three  key 
factors  that  are  important  to  our  discussion : 

First  the  legal  profession — lawyers  and 
Judges  and  Congress,  with  few  exceptions — 
did  not  act  on  EXean  Pound's  warnings  to 
bring  methods,  machinery  and  personnel  up 
to  date. 

Second,  all  the  problems  he  warned  about 
have  become  far  more  serious  by  the  Increase 
In  population  from  76  million  In  1900  to  205 
million  in  1970.  and  with  It  came  the  growth 
of  great  cities  and  the  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  cases. 
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Third,  entirely  new  kinds  of  cases  have  been 
added  because  of  new  laws  passed  by  Congress 
and  decisions  of  the  courts. 

In  this  20th  Century,  wars,  social  up- 
heaval, and  the  Inventiveness  of  Man  have 
complicated  Individual  lives  and  society.  The 
automobile,  for  example,  did  more  than 
change  the  courting  habits  of  American 
youth — It  paved  the  continent  with  concrete 
and  black  top;  It  created  the  most  mobile 
society  on  earth  with  all  its  dislocations;  it 
led  people  from  rural  areas  to  crowd  the  un- 
prepared cities.  That  same  automobile  which 
altered  our  society  algo  maimed  and  killed 
more  persons  than  all  the  wars  combined 
and  brought  into  the  courts  thousands  of 
Injury  and  death  cases  which  did  not  exist 
in  1900.  Today  automobile  cases  are  the 
largest  single  category  of  clvU  cases  In  the 
courts. 

All  this  ferment  of  wars,  of  Increased  move- 
ment of  people,  congestion  in  the  cities,  and 
social  changes  produced  dislocations  and  un- 
rest that  contributed  to  an  enormous  in- 
crease In  the  rate  of  crime. 

In  a  free  society  such  as  ours  these  social 
and  economic  upheavals  tend  to  wind  up 
on  the  doorsteps  of  the  courts.  Some  of  this 
is  because  of  new  laws  and  decisions  and 
some  because  of  a  tendency  that  Is  unique 
to  America  to  look  to  the  courts  to  solve  all 
problems.  From  time  to  time  Congress  adds 
more  Judges  but  the  total  Judicial  organi- 
zation never  quite  keeps  up  with  the  case- 
load. Two  recent  statutes  alone  added  thou- 
sands of  cases  relating  to  commitment  of 
narcotics  addicts  and  the  mentally  111.  These 
additions  came  when  civil  rights  cases,  voting 
cases  and  prisoner  petitions  were  expanding 
by  the  thousands. 

Meanwhile  criminal  cases,  once  a  stable 
figure  in  the  federal  courts,  were  Increasing 
The  records  show  that  In  all  federal  district 
courts  It  now  takes  twice  as  long  as  it  did 
10  years  ago  to  dispose  of  criminal  cases 
from  Indictment  to  sentence. 

To  Illustrate  the  changes,  consider  Just  a 
few  figures:   Prom   1940  to  1970: 

— Personal  injury  cases  multiplied  5  times; 
— Petitions   from   state   prisoners    seeking 
federal  habeas  corpus  relief  Increased  from 
89  to  over  12.000; 

— And    during    this    period    Congress    In- 
creased   the    number    of    Judges    by    70^'. 
while  the  total  number  of  cases  filed  in  the 
federal  district  courts  nearly  doubled. 

But  the  Increase  in  volume  of  cases  is  not 
by  any  means  the  whole  story.  Experienced 
trial  Judges  note  that  the  actual  trial  of  a 
criminal  cases  now  takes  twice  as  long  as  It 
did  10  years  ago  because  of  the  closer  scru- 
tiny we  now  demand  as  to  such  things  as 
confessions,  identification  witnesses,  and  evi- 
dence seized  by  the  police,  before  depriving 
any  person  of  his  freedom.  These  changes 
represent  a  deliberate  commitment — some 
by  Judicial  decision,  and  some  by  legisla- 
tion— to  values  higher  than  pure  efficiency 
when  we  are  dealing  with  human  liberty. 

The  Impact  of  all  the  new  factors — and 
they  are  many  and  complex — has  been  felt 
In  both  states  and  federal  courts.  A  few  illus- 
trations as  to  federal  courts  may  help. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  guaran- 
teed a  lawyer  for  criminal  defendants — at 
public  expense  for  the  indigent — and  along 
with  It  appeals  at  public  expense.  The  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  authorized  liberal  release 
before  trial  without  the  conventional  bail 
bond.  Each  of  these  Acts  was  an  improve- 
ment on  the  existing  system,  but  we  can  now 
.see  what  was  produced  by  their  interaction 
in  a  period  when  crime  was  increasing  at  a 
startling  rate.  The  Impact  was  most  notice- 
able m  Washington.  DC.  where  federal 
courts  handle  all  felony  cases.  Defendants, 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  are  human: 
they  love  freedom  and  hate  punishment. 
With  a  lawyer  provided  to  secure  release 
without  the  need  for  a  conventional  ball 
bond,    most    persons    indicted     (except    la 


capital  cases  I  are  released  pending  trial.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  that  a  defendant 
on  ball  exerts  a  heavy  pressure  on  his  court 
appointed  lawyer  to  postpone  the  trial  as 
long  as  possible  so  as  to  remain  free.  These 
postponements--and  sometimes  there  are  a 
dozen  or  more — consume  the  time  of  Judges 
and  court  staffs  as  well  as  of  lawyers  Cases 
are  calendared  and  reset  time  after  time  while 
vit.iesses  and  Jurors  .'.pend  eiidles.s  ht  ur j 
just  waiting. 

If  trials  were  promptly  held  and  swiftly 
completed,  and  if  appeals  were  heard  with- 
out delay,  this  would  be  less  a  problem,  and 
debates  over  preventive  detention  would 
probably  subside.  But  ihe^e  two  Acts  of  Con- 
gress came  in  a  period  when  other  forces  in- 
cluding decisions  of  the  courts  were  making 
trials  longer,  appeals  more  frequent  and  re- 
trials commonplace.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised at  delay  when  more  and  more  de- 
fendants demand  their  undoubted  Consti- 
tutional right  to  trial  by  Jury  because  we 
have  provided  them  with  lawyers  and  other 
needs  at  public  expense,  nor  should  we  be 
surprised  that  most  convicted  persons  seek  a 
new  trial  when  the  appeal  costs  them  nothing 
and  when  failure  to  take  the  appeal  will  co.st 
them  freedom.  Being  human  a  defendant 
plays  out  the  line  which  society  has  cast 
him.  Lawyers  are  competitive  animals  and 
the  American  system  encourages  contention 
and  often  rewards  delay;  no  lawyer  wants  to 
be  called  upon  to  defend  the  clients  charge 
of  incompetence  for  having  failed  to  explort 
all  the  procedural  techniques  which  we  have 
deliberately  made  available.  Yet  the  best  de- 
fense lawyers  know  that  the  defendant's  best 
interests  may  be  served  In  many  cases  by 
disposing  of  the  case  on  a  guilty  plea  without 
trial. 

A  new  category  of  case  was  added  when  it 
was  decided  that  claims  of  state  prisoners 
testing  the  validity  of  a  state  conviction  were 
to  be  measured  by  federal  constitutional 
standards.  As  a  result  federal  district  courts 
were  obliged  to  review  over  12,000  state  pris- 
oner petitions  last  year,  as  compared  with  89 
in  1940. 

There  is  a  solution  for  the  large  mass  cf 
state  prisoner  cases  in  federal  courts — 12.000 
in  the  current  year.  If  the  states  will  develop 
adequate  post  conviction  procedures  for 
their  own  state  prisoners,  this  problem  will 
largely  disappear,  and  eliminate  a  major 
source  of  tension  and  irritation  in  State-Fed- 
eral relations 

But  there  Is  another  factor.  It  is  an  ele- 
mentary fact,  historically  and  statistically, 
that  the  system  of  courts — the  number  of 
judges,  prosecutors,  and  of  courtrooms — has 
been  based  on  the  premise  that  approxi- 
mately 90';  of  all  defendants  will  plead 
guilty  leaving  only  10''.  more  or  less,  to  be 
tried.  But  that  premise  may  no  longer  oe  a 
reliable  yardstick  of  our  needs.  Changes  in 
the  laws  that  are  part  of  what  we  lawyers 
call  the  "revolution  In  criminal  justice," 
which  began  as  far  back  as  the  1930's,  have 
brought  this  about.  Anyone  who  questions 
these  changes  must  recognize  that  until  re- 
cently criminal  law  was  the  neglected  step- 
child of  the  Law.  The  consequence  of  what 
might  seem  on  Its  face  a  small  percentage 
change  In  the  rate  of  guilty  pleas  can  be 
tremendous.  A  reduction  from  90 ''r  to  80"; 
in  guilty  pleas  requires  the  assignment  of 
twice  the  Judicial  manpower  and  facilities — 
judges,  court  reporters,  bailiffs,  clerks.  Jurors 
and  courtrooms.  A  reduction  to  70 '~r  trebles 
this  demand. 

This  was  graphically  Illustrated  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  where  the  guilty  plea  rate 
dropped  to  65 ''V  In  1940  3  or  4  Judges  were 
able  to  handle  all  serious  criminal  cases.  By 
1968  12  Judges  out  of  15  In  active  service  were 
assigned  to  the  criminal  calendar  and  could 
barely  keep  up.  Fortunately  few  other  federal 
districts  experienced  such  a  drastic  change, 
but  to  have  this  occur  in  the  national  Capi- 
tal, which  ought  to  be  a  model,  was  little 
short  of  disaster. 


There  Is  a  widespread  public  complaint  re- 
flected in  the  news  media.  In  editorials  and 
letters  to  the  editor,  that  the  present  system 
of  criminal  Justice  does  not  deter  criminal 
conduct.  That  is  correct,  so  far  as  the  crimes 
which  trouble  most  Americans  today.  What- 
ever deterrent  effect  may  have  existed  in  the 
past  has  now  virtually  vanished  as  to  such 
crimes. 

If  ever  the  law  is  to  have  genuine  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  criminal  conduct  giving  us 
immediate  concern,  we  must  make  some 
drastic  changes.  The  most  simple  and  most 
obvious  remedy  is  to  give  the  courts  the 
manpower  and  tools — including  the  prose- 
cutors and  defense  lawyers — to  try  criminal 
caises  within  60  days  after  indictment  and 
let  us  see  what  happens.  I  predict  it  would 
sharply  reduce  the  crime  rate. 

Efficiency  must  never  be  the  controlling 
test  of  criminal  Justice  but  the  work  of  the 
courts  can  be  efficient  without  jeopardizing 
basic  safeguards.  Indeed  the  delays  in  trials 
are  often  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  indi- 
vidual rights.  Both  the  accused  and  the  pub- 
lic are  entitled  to  a  prompt  trial. 

The  addition  of  61  new  federal  district 
Judgeships  by  Congress  within  recent  weeks 
is  the  result  of  efforts  which  began  5  years 
ago.  Since  it  takes  time  to  fill  these  impor- 
tant positions  and  new  Judges  do  not  reach 
peak  efficiency  at  once,  their  full  impact  will 
not  be  felt  for  a  long  time.  We  see  therefore 
that  the  additional  Judges,  needed  in  1965. 
were  not  authorized  until  1970.  We  cannot 
solve  our  problems  by  meeting  needs  5  or 
more  years  after  they  arise.  The  time  to  plan 
for  1975  and  1980  needs  is  now,  and  I  hope 
this  can  be  accomplished,  not  simply  by  add- 
ing more  Judges,  but  by  the  more  efficient  use 
of  Judicial  manpower  and  greater  productiv- 
ity through  Improved  methods,  machinery, 
management  and  trained  administrative  per- 
sonnel. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  week  passes  without 
speeches  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  and  edi- 
torials demanding  new  laws— to  control  pol- 
lution, for  example,  and  new  laws  allowing 
class  actions  by  consumers  to  protect  the 
public  from  greedy  and  unscrupulous  pro- 
ducers and  sellers.  No  one  can  quarrel  with 
the  needs,  nor  can  we  forget  that  large 
numbers  of  people  have  been  without  the 
protection  which  only  lawyers  and  courts  can 
give. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  our  tendency  to  meet 
new  and  legitimate  demands  with  new  laws 
which  are  passed  without  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  consequences  In  terms  of  case- 
loads. This  is  dramatically  Illustrated  in  the 
current  budget  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Congress  has  granted  that  pro- 
gram 58  million  dollars  for  legal  services 
That  58  million  Is  a  sound  commitment  to 
an  underprotected  segment  of  our  people 
whose  rights  have  suffered  because  they 
could  not  afford  a  lawyer.  Few  things  rankle 
In  the  human  breast  like  a  sense  of  Injustice. 
Whether  the  problem  is  large  or  small  In  the 
abstract  it  is  very  large  to  the  person  afflicted. 
We  should  applaud  Congress  for  taking  that 
step.  But  cases  cannot  always  be  settled  by 
lawyers  and  the  burden  thus  falls  on  the 
courts.  This  allowance  for  Office  of  Equal  Op- 
portunity legal  services  is  almost  half  of 
what  is  allowed  for  the  operation  of  all  the 
courts  in  the  federal  system.  Here  again  we 
have  an  example  of  a  sound  program  devel- 
oped without  adequate  planning  for  Its  im- 
pact on  the  couil^. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  Is  that  for  at  least 
50  years  the  federal  court  system  has  ex- 
perienced the  combination  of  steadily  in- 
creasing burdens  while  suffering  deferred 
maintenance  of  the  total  Judicial  machinery 
—and  added  to  that,  much  of  the  machinery 
has  long  been  obsolete.  The  foresight  of 
Congress  in  creating  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  for  research  and  study  of  court  prob- 
lems 2  years  ago  Is  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  the  past  30  years. 
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Now  we  must  make  a  choice  of  priorities. 
When  we  want  to  dance  we  must  provide  the 
musicians  and  the  public  may  well  be  called 
upon  to  pay  something  more  for  the  federal 
Judicial  system  to  Increase  its  productivity. 
But  neither  costs  nor  the  number  of  Judges 
can  be  held  down  if  the  caseload  is  steadily 
enlarged. 

To  prepare  for  this  report  to  you.  I  asked 
every  federal  Judge  for  suggestions.  The 
hundreds  of  replies  reflected  a  note  of  frus- 
tration and  even  anguish  at  the  daily  man- 
agement and  administrative  burdens  that 
drained  time  and  energy  from  their  primary 
duty  to  dispose  of  cases.  That  was  the  com- 
mon denominator  and  the  common  com- 
plaint. Federal  Judges  are  today  In  somewhat 
the  position  of  members  of  Congress  a  gen- 
eration ago.  before  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  gave  adequate  staffs  to  the  Members 
snd  to  the  important  committee  work  of  the 
Congress. 

The  business  of  litigation  Is  highly  com- 
plex. To  assemble  all  the  necessary  Individ- 
uals Is  not  as  simple  as  TV  shows  depict.  It 
actually  involves  the  very  difficult  task  of 
bringing  together  a  Judge.  25  or  more  pro- 
spective Jurors,  lawyers,  witnesses,  court  re- 
porters, bailiffs  and  others,  at  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time  without  lost  motion.  The 
absence  or  tardiness  of  a  single  person  will 
delay  the  entire  process  and  waste  untold 
lime.  Countless  citizens  serving  as  Jurors 
have  been  Irritated  with  the  Inefficiencies  of 
the  courts  because  they  find  themselves 
watching  TV  In  the  Jurors'  Lounge  rather 
than  hearing  cases  In  court. 

Modern  court  management  calls  for  care- 
ful planning,  and  definite  systems  and  or- 
ganization with  supervision  by  trained  ad- 
ministrator-managers. We  have  at  least  58 
Astronauts  capable  of  flying  to  the  moon, 
but  not  that  many  authentic  court  admin- 
istrators to  serve  all  the  courts  In  the  state 
and  federal  systems.  The  federal  courts  need 
immediately  a  court  executive  or  administra- 
tor for  each  of  the  11  circuits  and  for  every 
busy  federal  trial  court  with  more  than  6  or 
7  Judges.  We  need  them  to  serve  as  the  "traf- 
fic managers".  In  a  sense  as  hospitals  have 
used  administrators  for  40  years  to  relieve 
doctors  and  nurses  of  management  duties. 
We  are  almost  half  a  century  behind  the 
medical  profession  In  this  re6p)ect. 

In  basic  principles,  it  is  Indeed  essential 
that  we  maintain  our  links  with  the  past 
and  build  carefully  on  those  foundations 
because  they  are  a  result  of  thotisands  of 
years  of  human  experience  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  law.  There  Is  great  value  In  sta- 
bility, predictability  and  continuity.  But  the 
procedures  of  the  law  ought  to  respond  more 
swiftly— as  hospitals  and  doctors,  farmers 
and  food  distributors  have  changed  their 
methods.  Yet  the  major  procedural  change 
of  this  Century  was  the  development  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Except  for  those  Rules.  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  Virginia.  Alexander  Hamilton  of 
New  York  and  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts 
would  need  only  a  quick  briefing  on  modern 
pleading  and  the  pre-trial  procedures  In 
order  to  step  into  a  federal  court  today  and 
do  very  well  Indeed.  We  see.  therefore,  that 
the  Judicial  processes  for  resolving  cases 
and  controversies  have  remained  essentially 
static  for  200  years.  This  Is  not  necessarily 
bod,  but  when  courts  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  their  work  It  suggests  the  need  for  a 
hard  new  look  at  our  procedures. 

If  the  picture  I  have  been  painting  seems 
melancholy,  I  must  In  fairness  touch  on  a 
few  brighter  side& — but  sadly  there  are  only 
a  few. 

In  recent  years  the  ferment  stimulated  by 
Roscoe  Pound,  Vanderbilt  of  New  Jersey. 
Parker  of  North  Carolina — to  name  only  three 
now  gone — has  brought  on  widespread  growth 
of  Judicial  Seminars,  Institutes  and  Study 
Centers  that  have  contributed  much.  We  owe 
a  great  debt  to  my  colleague,  Justice  Tom 


Clark,  who  hEis  worked  tirelessly  on  Improve- 
ments In  state  and  federal  courts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  devel- 
opments m  a  generation  Is  the  creation  this 
year — under  the  leadership  of  this  Associa- 
tion— of  the  Institute  for  Court  Management 
at  the  University  of  Denver.  Here  for  the 
first  time  is  a  place  where  court  admlnls- 
tractors  can  be  trained  Just  as  hospital  ad- 
ministrators have  long  been  trained  in  schools 
of   business  administration. 

Sadly  even  these  bright  spots  emphasize 
how  painfully  slow  we  are  to  supply  what 
courts  need.  The  price  we  are  now  paying  and 
will  pay  Is  partly  because  Judges  have  been 
too  timid  and  the  bar  has  been  too  apathetic 
to  make  clear  to  the  public  and  the  Congress 
the  needs  of  the  courts.  Apathy,  more  than 
opposition,  has  been  the  enemy,  but  I  believe 
the  days  of  apathy  are  past. 

As  to  the  future  I  can  do  no  more  than 
emphasize  that  the  federal  court  system  Is 
for  a  limited  purpose  and  lawyers,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  must  examine  carefully 
each  demand  they  make  on  that  system. 
People  speak  gUbly  of  putting  all  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  of  crowded  cities,  of  con- 
stmier  class  actions  and  others  In  the  federal 
courts.  We  should  look  more  to  state  courts 
familiar  with  local  conditions  and  local  prob- 
lems. 

Let  me  list  some  major  steps  for  the  fu- 
ture— steps  to  begin  at  once ; 

1.  The  friction  In  relations  between  state 
and  federal  courts  presents  serious  problems 
in  both  the  review  of  state  prisoner  petitions 
and  other  cases.  I  strongly  urge  that  In  each 
state  there  be  created  a  State-Federal  Judl- 
ci.*l  Council  to  maintain  continuing  commu- 
nication on  all  Joint  problems.  Such  a  body 
could  properly  Include  a  member  of  the  high- 
est state  court,  the  chief  Judges  of  the  larger 
state  trial  courts  and  the  chief  Judges  of 
the  federal  district  courte.  In  some  states 
such  bodies  have  already  been  created  on  an 
Informal  basis. 

2.  State  and  federal  Judges  should  conUnue 
their  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
establish  standards  of  conduct  of  lawyers 
and  Judges  that  will  uphold  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Integrity  of  the  system  we  serve. 

3.  We  should  urgently  consider  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  to  create  a  Judiciary 
Council  consisting  of  perhaps  6  members, 
one-third  appointed  by  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  government,  to  act  as  a  coordi- 
nating body  whose  function  It  would  be  to 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  on  a  wide  range  of  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Judicial  branch.  This  Coun- 
cil could  (a)  report  to  Congress  the  Impact 
of  proposed  legislation  likely  to  eiUarge  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction;  (b)  analyze  and  report  to 
Congress  on  studies  made  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
as  to  Increase  or  decrease  In  case  loads  of 
particular  federal  districts;  (c)  study  exist- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  federaJ  courts  with  special 
attention  to  proper  allocation  of  Judicial 
functions  as  between  state  and  federal 
courts;  (d)  develop  and  submit  to  Congress 
a  proposal  for  creating  temporary  Judge- 
ships to  meet  urgent  needs  as  they  arise. 
(Some  state  legislatures  authorize  such  ap- 
pointments based  on  a  formula  of  population 
and  caseloads  In  order  to  adjust  promptly  to 
population  changes  in  rapidly  developing 
areas.);  (e)  study  whether  there  is  a  pres- 
ent need  for  three-Judge  District  (trial! 
Courts  and  whether  there  Is  a  present  need 
for  federal  courts  to  try  automobile  collision 
cases  simply  because  of  the  coincidence  that 
one  driver,  for  example,  lives  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  and  the  other  In  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri. 

4.  The  entire  structiure  of  the  administra- 
tion of  bankruptcy  and  receivership  matters 
should  be  studied  to  evaluate  whether  they 
could  be  more  efficiently  administered  In 
some  way.  (Pending  studies  on  this  problem 
should  be  pressed  to  conclusion.) 


5.  Over  the  years  various  statutes  and  de- 
cisions of  courts  have  altered  many  aspects 
of  criminal  procedure.  Meanwhile  some  of  the 
states  have  experimented  with  Innovations 
and  have  developed  new  procedures  to  im- 
prove Justice.  Since  Congress  Is  now  consid- 
ering an  entirely  new  federal  criminal  code 
we  should  soon  undertake  a  comprehensive 
re-examlnatlon  of  the  structtire  of  criminal 
procedure  to  establish  adequate  guidelines 
reflecting  adjustment  both  to  the  new  code 
and  Judicial  holdings. 

6.  The  system  of  criminal  justice  must  be 
viewed  as  a  process  embracing  every  phase 
from  crime  prevention  through  the  correc- 
tional system.  We  can  no  longer  limit  our 
responsibility  to  providing  defense  services 
for  the  Judicial  process,  yet  continue  to  be 
miserly  with  the  needs  of  correctional  Insti- 
tutions and  probation  and  parole  services. 

7.  The  whoU'  process  of  appeals  must  be  re- 
examined. It  is  cumbersome  and  costly  and 
It  encourages  delay.  Some  courts,  notably 
the  overworked  5th  Circuit,  have  developed 
procedures  to  screen  out  frivolous  appeals. 
Finality  at  some  point  Is  Indispensable  to 
any  rational — and  workable — Judicial  sys- 
tem. 

8.  We  made  a  wise  choice  In  guaranteeing 
a  lawyer  In  every  serious  criminal  case  but 
we  must  now  make  certain  that  lawyers  are 
adequately  trained  ix>  that  the  representa- 
tion Is  on  a  high  professional  basis.  It  is 
professional  representation  we  promise  to 
g^lve — nothing  more — and  within  accepted 
standards  of  conduct.  This  Association  has 
now  provided  lawyers  for  the  first  time  with 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  standards 
and  It  is  now  up  to  the  courts  and  the  Bar 
to  make  sure  they  are  followed. 

I  have  necessarily  left  some  subjects  un- 
touched and  others  undeveloped  but  I  hope 
I  have  Imparted  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  courts.  I  hope 
also  I  have  made  my  point  that  It  Is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  more  Judges  but  primar- 
ily better  management,  better  methods  and 
trained  administrative  personnel. 

A  sense  of  confidence  In  the  courts  is  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  fabric  of  ordered 
liberty  for  a  free  people.  Three  things  could 
destroy  that  confidence  and  do  Incalculable 
damage  to  society. 

One  Is  that  people  come  to  believe  that  In- 
efficiency and  delay  will  drain  even  a  Just 
judgment  of  Its  value. 

One  Is  that  people  who  have  long  been  ex- 
ploited come  to  believe  that  courts  cannot 
vindicate  their  legal  rights  from  fraud  and 
over-reaching  In  the  smaller  transactions  of 
dally  life. 

One  Is  that  people  come  to  believe  that 
the  Law — In  the  larger  sense — cannot  fulfill 
Its  primary  function  to  protect  them  and 
their  families  In  their  homes  and  on  the 
public  streets. 

I  have  great  confidence  In  our  basic  system 
and  Its  foundations,  in  the  dedicated  Judges 
and  others  In  the  judicial  system,  and  in  the 
lawyers  of  America.  Continuity  with  change 
is  the  genius  of  the  American  system  and 
both  are  essential  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
equal  Justice  under  law. 

I  ask  your  help  to  see  to  It  that  this  Is 
done. 


[From    Look   Magazine.   Mar.   23.    1971] 
Jam -Up — Crisis  in  OtjR  Criminal  CotJKTB 
(By  Jack  Star) 
Chicago's  dreary  gray-stone  Cook  County 
Criminal  Court  Building  at  26th  and  Cali- 
fornia, a  vestige  of  the   Al  Capone  era,  has 
changed   little — on   the   outside — In    the   29 
years  since  I  was  a  newspaper  reporter  there. 
But  on  the  Inside.  I  can  quickly  detect  the 
strain  our  courts   are  under.  Tough-looking 
deputies  frisk   me  for   weapons  as  I  enter, 
while  lady  deputy  sheriffs  with   hlgh-pUed 
hairdos  peer  Into  the  purses  of  women  visitors 
and  run  their  hands  over  midls.  A  smuggled 
gun  was  used  last  October  by  a  convicted 
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murderer  In  a  fatal  (for  htm)  shootout  with 
police.  Leatlier-jucketed  policemen  new 
patrol  the  coiirtrocms. 

The  men  and  women  In  the  halls  look  dif- 
ferent too.  They  are  mostly  black,  and  the 
sour  smell  of  trouble  hangs  over  them 
"Once  we  had  high-class  burglars  here — now 
they're  Just  poor  slobs,"  claims  a  prosecutor 
from  the  old  days,  presently  a  Judge.  The 
sheer  numbers  are  staggering.  "We're  working 
on  a  treadmill  here,  we're  not  changing  any- 
thing," says  Assistant  State's  Attorney  'Wil- 
liam E.  Oplatka.  a  man  I  remember  from  the 
1940's.  'We  have  twice  as  much  crime  nowa- 
days and  Just  about  the  same  number  of 
people  to  handle  it.  We  need  twice  as  many 
courts  and  twice  as  many  prosecutors." 

You  wonder  If  the  system  Isn't  foundering. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  warned  the  American 
Bar  Association:  "If  ever  the  law  is  to  have 
genuine  deterrent  effect  .  .  .  we  must  make 
some  drastic  changes.  The  most  simple  and 
most  obvious  remedy  is  to  give  the  courts 
the  manpower  and  tools — Including  the  pro.-;- 
ecutors  and  defense  lawyers — to  try  crimral 
cases  within  60  days  after  indictment  and 
let  us  see  what  happens.  I  predict  it  would 
sharply  reduce  the  crime  rate.  .  .  .  Delays  In 
trials  are  often  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to 
individual  rights.  Both  the  accused  and  the 
public  are  entitled  to  a  prompt  trial." 

In  Cook  County's  overburdened  civil  courts, 
it  can  take  over  Ave  years  to  get  a  hearing 
on  a  damage  suit.  And  it  can  sometimes  take 
several  years  to  dispose  of  a  criminal  case. 
Looking  through  a  single  day's  call  for  the 
Criminal  Courts  in  a  year-end  Issue  of  Chi- 
cago's Daily  Late  Bulletin,  you  can  spot  one 
1967  case,  11  from  1968,  21  from  1969.  and 
manv.  many  from  early  1970 — and  most  of 
these  were  destined  to  be  postponed  again.  A 
number  of  judges  I  talk  to  have  150  or  160 
cases  waiting. 

One  JucJge  shows  me  a  list  of  104  prisoners 
who  have  been  In  the  grim  County  Jail  for 
up  to  two  years — and  this  list  is  Incomplete. 
The  Jail,  built  for  1.198  prisoners,  now  holds 
2.000 — and  1.700  of  them  are  av.-aitlng  trial! 
The  average  stay,  while  waiting,  is  said  to  be 
six  months,  but  most  everybody  I  talk  to  has 
be«n  in  there  longer. 

In  a  casual  tour  of  the  jail.  I  find  a  21 -year- 
old  black  youth  who  has  been  locked  up  on  a 
murder  charge  since  April.  1968.  He  is  in  the 
"hole,"  an  isolation  tier  where  problem  cases 
are  kept.  His  bed  Is  a  thin  mattress  on  the 
hard  concrete;  he  wears  pajama  bottoms;  he 
is  allowed  no  visitors  or  commissary  priv- 
ileges "I  might  as  well  be  guilty  as  sviTer 
like  this, "  he  says.  Perhaps  he  is  guilty,  along 
with  the  1.700  others  awaiting  trial.  I  reflect, 
but  isn't  he  presumed  to  be  innocent?  So 
are  the  1.700  others,  locked  up  for  months  on 
end.  eating  coarse  food  and,  for  recreation, 
watching  daytime  television. 

A  Judge  tells  me:  "The  Jail  Is  a  breeding 
place  for  crime  and  buggery.  The  men  lie 
around  !n  complete  idleness.  There  are  no 
rehabilitation  programs."  Last  year,  there 
w»re  seven  or  eight  suicides  in  the  Jail.  Forced 
homosexuality  is  not  uncommon.  Neither  are 
assaults  and  robberies. 

■Many  of  the  prisoners  are  In  Jail  simply 
because  they  can't  afford  $250  or  $500  for 
Ijond."  a  lawyer  says.  Illinois  law  requires  a 
prisoner  to  put  up  only  ten  percent  of  the 
total  bond,  but  a  cash  outlay  of  $500.  to  a 
poor  man,  might  as  well  be  $5,000 — he  Just 
hasn't  got  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether  trial  de- 
lays hurt  or  help  a  defendant.  Marshall  Pat- 
ner.  general  counsel  for  a  group  of  civic 
gadflies  called  Businessmen  for  the  Public 
Interest,  points  out:  "The  public  defender 
who  actually  tries  a  case  does  not  make  ac- 
tive contact  with  his  client  until  practically 
on  the  eve  of  the  trial — sometimes  many 
months  after  the  arrest.  It  Is  virtually  im- 
possible at  that  time  to  begin  to  investigate 
a  case.  Just  try  in  a  ghetto  where  urban  re- 


newal has  decimated  the  geography  and  the 
population" 

A  young  assistant  state's  aitroney  shud- 
ders as  he  tells  me;  "A  case  that's  been  drag- 
ging on  since  1968  shakes  me  up.  A  narcotics 
undercover  man  may  have  made  200  buys. 
How  can  he  remember  two  years  later  even 
who  the  defendant  is?"  For  the  man  in  Jail, 
there  are  other  drawbacks.  A  report  of  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  notes:  "A  defend- 
ant in  Jail  cannot  help  counsel  locate  wit- 
nesses, persuade  them  to  testify,  nor  restage 
his  story.  .  .  ." 

Presiding  Judge  Joseph  A.  Power,  a  proud 
red-faced  man  with  carefully  arranged  silver 
hair,  is  an  old  friend  of  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley.  He  believes  that  men  in  Jail  for  long 
periods  are  there  because  of  their  own  voli- 
tion. He  says  to  me:  "They'd  Just  as  soon  be 
in  the  county  jail  if  they're  guilty  as  in  the 
state  penitentiary,  if  there  are  witnesses 
ready  to  confront  them.  Maybe  six  months 
later,  there  will  be  no  witnesses." 

Maybe  so.  Although  Illinois  has  a  progres- 
sive law  requiring  that  a  prisoner  be  freed 
if  he  isn't  brought  to  trial  within  120  days 
1160  if  out  on  bond),  the  law  doesn't  really 
work.  It  is  suspended  if  the  defense  asks  for 
a  continuance  within  that  period.  1  tele- 
phone the  lawyer  of  a  man  who  has  been  in 
Jail  for  two  years  on  a  murder  charge.  He 
has  had  over  three  dozen  court  continuances. 
The  defense  asked  for  many  of  them. 

"What  would  you  do?  "  asks  the  lawyer. 
"My  client  is  accused  of  stabbing  his  fiancee 
23  times,  then  driving  to  a  police  station 
and  confessing  on  a  tape  recording.  "Speak- 
ing generally,  he  adds:  "You  realize,  of 
course,  that  most  clients  of  criminal  lawyers 
are  very  poor.  In  order  for  a  lawyer  to  get 
paid,  he  has  to  string  out  a  case  for  as  long 
as  he  can.  He  tells  the  Judge:  'Your  honor,  I 
need  a  continuance  for  professional  reasons.' 
Everyone  knows  what  'professional  reasons' 
means.  It  means  the  defendant  or  his  family 
Is  trying  to  raise  a  little  money  every  week. 
When  you  get  enough  money,  you  go  to  trial. 
If  you  go  to  trial  before  the  money  is  raised, 
you  usually  get  no  fee." 

There  are  other  reasons  for  delay.  Procras- 
tination Is  built  into  the  system.  For  a  Judge 
to  assemble  a  Jury,  defendant,  defense  coun- 
sel, prosecutors  and  witnesses  at  the  same 
time  and  place  often  seems  an  Impossible 
Chinese  puzzle.  "The  absence  or  tardiness  of 
a  single  person,"  as  Chief  Justice  Burger 
says,  "will  delay  the  entire  process  and  waste 
untold  time." 

I  watch  Judge  Saul  A.  Epton  strugglin;< 
manfully  to  keep  his  courtroom  busy.  A  law- 
yer walks  into  the  Judge's  chambers  to  de- 
mand an  Immpdiaie  bench  trial  for  his 
client,  who  is  charged  with  burglary.  The 
two  young  prosecutors  assigned  to  '^he  couri- 
room.  who  have  come  in  to  smoke  a  cigarette, 
object  vehemently.  They  say  they  have  eight 
murder  cases  coming  up  next.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  another  40  or  so  murders  com- 
ing up  In  the  150  cases  waiting  for  them  to 
prosecute.  The  lawyer  is  given  a  trial  date, 
six  weeks  later,  for  his  burglary  charge.  He 
doesn't  look  happy,  but  he's  lucky  to  get  the 
date. 

Judge  Epton  is  a  pepperv  but  considerate 
man  of  60  who  heard  over  50,000  cases  in  ten 
years  In  Boys'  Court  before  being  assigned  to 
Criminal  Court.  He  hates  inactivity.  At  the 
moment,  he  is  waiting  for  the  defense  lawyer 
to  show  up  so  he  can  finish  selection  of  a 
murder-trial  Jury.  "We've  got  eight  Jurors 
picked  from  yesterday  and  twelve  other 
prospects  waiting  to  be  questioned,"  com- 
plains the  Judge.  "Now  we're  sitting  around, 
waiting  for  the  lawyer  He  called  at  9  a  m 
to  say  he  was  delayed  in  police  court."  The 
lawyer  finally  shows  up  at  10:45  a.m.  "I  won- 
der what  Juries  must  think,"  says  the 
Judge,  "when  they  see  how  much  time  we 
waste."  That  afternoon,  when  the  trial  Is 
adjourned,   the   defense   lawyer   asks   for   a 


resumption  the  next  day  at  10:45  am.  He  has 
.•\nother  date  In  police  court.  "Make  it  10:30,  ■ 
ihe  Judge  says  with  resignation. 

Conscientious  Judges  are  hard  put  to  use 
the  dead  hours  of  the  day  effectively.  "My 
cjuri-room  is  empty  after  lunch  a  third  of 
the  time."  complains  a  Judge  who  doesn  i 
want  his  name  used.  The  same  Judge  is  criti- 
cal of  inefficiency: 

•The  presiding  judge  who  assigns  the  cases 
will  send  along  a  prisoner  from  his  court 
lockup  with  a  slip  of  paper  to  my  lockup. 
but  he  won't  send  along  the  defendant's  file! 
The  first  I  know  of  the  matter  is  a  lawyer 
interrupting  a  trial  in  progress,  sashaying  up 
and  saying:  'May  It  please  the  court!  may  I 
approach  the  bench?'  I  drop  everything' to 
tell  him  and  the  prisoner  to  come  back  the 
next  day  when  we  get  the  file.  This  happens 
day  after  day  after  day." 

In  one  of  two  courtrooms  used  for  prelimi- 
nary narcotic  hearings.  I  stand  beside  a  har- 
ried young  Judge.  For  the  third  time  that 
morning,  he  sees  the  same  defendant,  a  pre- 
maturely aged  black  man  accused  of  posses- 
sion of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  brought  before 
the  bench  Twice  before,  he  has  had  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  court  lockup  because  his 
papers  had  disappeared  Now,  he  looks  as 
though  he's  going  to  cry  as  the  deputies  lead 
him  away  once  again  while  t!ie  search  for  his 
papers  continues. 

One  of  the  biggest  time  wasters,  accord- 
ing to  Judge  Epton,  is  jury  selection.  "Pick- 
ing a  Jury,"  he  says,  "takes  a  minimum  of 
two  days,  and  It  can  go  on  for  months.  In 
one  case  I  had,  it  took  over  two  weeks  to  pick 
a  Jury — actually  m.ore  time  tlian  to  hear  the 
case.  There  is  too  much  repetition,  too  much 
trying  to  X-ray  every  Juror.  That  was  all 
right  in  the  days  of  Clarence  Darrow,  but 
nobody  expects  a  Perry  Mason  today." 

I  watch  as  the  Judge  impatiently  takes 
over  the  questioning  of  some  prospective 
Jurors  in  a  murder  case:  "Do  you  know  any- 
body who  is  on  the  police  department?"  lie 
asks.  The  rival  lawyers  had  used  a  half-dozen 
questions  (like  "Where  does  your  wile 
work?")  to  get  the  same  answer  "If  I  do 
the  questioning,"  another  judge  tells  me,  'I 
can  have  a  Jury  picked  in  half  a  day." 

A  big  time  waster,  according  to  Judge  Ken- 
neth R.  Wendt,  is  the  prosecution  of  cases 
that  should  never  have  been.  "From  what  I've 
-seen  in  eight  years  on  the  criminal  bench," 
he  says,  "I  think  the  state's  attorney  should 
have  dropped  one-fifth  of  his  cases.  He 
should  know  he  hasn't  got  a  case.  Yesterday, 
the  complaining  witness,  a  gas-station  at- 
tendant, testified  he  was  robbed  by  a  man 
who  wasn't  white  And  there  sat  the  defend- 
ant, whiter  than  you  are!  The  complainant 
testified  the  robber's  car  was  blue,  and  then 
the  prosecution  showed  him  a  photo  of  a 
white  car,  the  defendant's  I  threw  the  case 
out." 

Much  time  wasting,  says  Judge  Wendt. 
originates  early  in  a  case,  when  a  policeman 
first  makes  an  arrest.  "In  Narcotics  Court, 
where  I  sat  for  seven  and  a  half  years,  fully 
half  of  the  police  searches  were  legally  faul- 
ty," he  recalls  with  some  asperity.  "In  these 
cases,  I  feel  sorry  for  both  the  defendants  and 
society — neither  Is  getting  a  fair  shake." 

Cases  like  these  needlessly  strain  the  legal 
system,  a  system  that  I  fear  Is  In  for  even 
more  straining.  The  vast  majority  of  accused 
persons  plead  guilty  In  the  hope  of  a  lighter 
sentence — "copping  a  plea  "  old-timers  call  it. 
Today,  this  process  is  dignified  with  the  name 
of  plea  bargaining,  and  safeguards  have  been 
installed  In  many  places  to  monitor  It.  Last 
year,  the  Supreme  Court  approved  of  the 
process.  Yet  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice has  expressed  Its  concern : 

"Pew  practices  in  the  system  of  criminal 
Justice  create  a  greater  sc.se  of  unease  and 
suspicion  than  the  negotiated  pleas  of 
guilty.  .  .  .  The  offense  for  which  guilt  is  ac- 
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tnowledged  and  for  which  the  sentence  is  im- 
n"sed  01  ten  appears  almost  Incidental  to 
kppolne  the  business  of  the  courts  moving." 

•ITtiere  is  no  question  that  the  courts 
couldnt  function  for  a  day  without  plea  bar- 
eain'ng  Chief  Justice  Burger  says  that  as 
manv  as  90  percent  of  all  criminal  cases  are 
settled  with  guilty  pleas.  A  decline  In  this 
number  would  inundate  the  courts.  Accord- 
me  to  the  Chief  Justice,  'A  reduction  from 
^%.  to  80':  in  guilty  pleas  requires  the  as- 
sl„iim»nt  of  twice  the  Judicial  manpower  and 
jj.ll,ties— judges,  court  reporters,  bailiffs, 
clerks,  jurors  and  courtrooms.  A  reduction  to 
70'".  trebles  this  demand." 

Increasingly,  there  is  evidence  that  defend 


the  bench.  Is  steamy  with  bodies  sprawled 
on  the  bare  floor. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  oases  here  are  rep- 
resented by  a  young  assistant  public  de- 
fender, a  chunky,  bright  young  man  who  not 
long  ago  was  a  policeman.  On  the  average, 
he  spends  no  more  than  a  minute  preparing 
a  defense  "I  don't  like  to  waste  time  talking 
to  the  defendant,"  he  confides.  "The  time 
is  better  spent  looking  through  the  arrest 
papers  for  an  obvious  fault  in  the  state's 
case." 

The  Judge's  composure  cracks  when  a 
young  girl  junkie,  accused  of  forging  checks, 
is  brought  before  the  bench  with  her  boy- 
friend. Incongruously,  she  Is  grinning.  "You 


.  v,»  o,=  hPincr  ptvpn  awav  bv  their  could  go  to  the  penitentiary."  the  Judge  ad 
SeiTust  sTth':  "olrrc^n^un'ct^on'Ml'!  monlshes.  "What  Is  there  to  smile  about? 
chael  E.   Tigar,   a   professor   at   UCLA   Law 


School,  writes:  "Judges  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  condemn  a  furniture  dealer  who 
preyed  on  the  ignorance  of  his  customers  and 
exploited  a  superior  bargaining  position  will 
routinelv  approve  the  plea  bargain  that  re- 
sults from  negotiations  between  the  state 
and  an  uninformed,  powerless  defendant." 

"We  have  to  be  careful."  admits  Asslsttint 
State's  Attorney  Oplatka.  who  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  plea  bargaining.  "Some  guys," 
he  tells  me,  "will  plead  Just  to  get  out  of  here 
If  their  case  has  been  around  three  to  four  to 
five  months." 

Oplatka  spends  alternate  days  In  two  pre- 
liminary courts:  one  that  hears  "outdoor" 
violence;  and  the  other,  "indoor"  violence. 
He  says:  "A  defendant  gets  a  better  break 
here  than  upstairs  (the  Criminal  Courts  with 
Juries).  Like,  we  give  one  to  four  years  when 
you  ask  for  two  to  three;  upstairs,  youd  get 
three  to  six  years." 

In   his   office    near    the    two    courtrooms, 


The  public  defender  whispers  with  the  prose- 
cutor. The  couple  gets  four  years'  probation, 
with  their  felony  charges  reduced  to  misde- 
meanors. They  are  ordered  to  make  restitu- 
tion and  Join  a  drug-abuse  program. 

A  young  Puerto  Rlcan  woman  testifies  she 
was  raped  when  she  mistakenly  got  into  the 


inmates,  whether  convicted  or  not,  endured 
"less  than  human  conditions." 

Four  jails  still  in  daily  use.  including  one 
in  Pulton  County.  NY.,  were  built  beforj 
George  Washington's  inauguration.  the 
study  showed.  A  quarter  of  the  97,500  local 
jail  cells  In  the  country  are  more  than  50 
years   old. 

The  $140,000  study  was  made  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  in  arm  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  established  tc  aid  the  local 
police,   courts   and   corrections  systems. 

JUDGES  PICK  JURORS 

In  New  York  State.  Judges  were  taking 
over  from  lawyers  the  Job  of  selecting  Jurors 
under  a  new  procedure  to  speed  up  criminal 

tTL^-lS. 

While  state  prisons  have  been  receiving 
Increased  public  attention,  the  Jail  census 
is  the  first  comprehensive  study  ever  of 
American  county  and  city  lockups. 

Generally,  jails  are  used  for  people  de- 
tained before  trial  and  for  those  convicted 
of  less  serious  crimes.  Jail  sentences,  unlike 


the  whole  thing  was  voluntary.  After  a  care- 
ful hearing,  longer  than  usual,  the  Judge 
rules  there  is  no  probable  cause.  He  Is  re- 
luctant to  send  a  man  to  prison  for  a  com- 
pulsory minimum  of  four  years.  A  young 
prosecutor,  having  a  cigarette  a  moment 
later  with  the  Judge  In  his  chambers,  dis- 
agrees. "If  she  enjoyed  It  so  much,"  he  asks, 
"why  did  she  write  his  license  number  down 
afterward?" 

A  very  quiet  black  man,  charged  with  arson, 
slumps  wearily  as  a  detective  testifies  that 
the  defendant  deliberately  set  fire  to  his 
apartment  with  a  candle.  The  Judge  looks 
over  a  psychiatrist's  report  and  postpones 
the  case  so  that  a  competency  hearing  can  be 


Oplatka  receives  a  steady  stream  of  lawyers  ^.^gj^j  ^^^  ^jjg  ^^^  committed  to  a  mental 

who  want  to  hear  what  kind  of  a  deal  they  hospital. 

can   make.     'Sometimes,'    he    says,    "they've  -p^e  call  goes  on  and   on  and  on.   Judge 

got  a  good  defei^  and  can  come  up  with  a  sulskl  Is  doing  his  best  to  keep  abreast  of 

motion  to  suppress  the  evidence  or  the"  ar-  ^vg  stream  of  cases  and  cut  down  the  num 


rest.  I  don't  want  to  send  any  cases  upstairs 
that  are  losers."  In  the  process  of  bargaining, 
the  state  and  the  defense  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime  and  the  criminal:  Is  vio- 
lence involved?  If  a  burglary,  was  it  in  a  home 
or  business''  (A  home  is  taken  more  seri- 
ously) The  record  of  the  accused  as  a  crim- 
inal. Jobholder  and  family  man.  Dees  he  use 
narcotics?  How  strong  is  the  state's  case? 

By  plea  bargaining  at  the  preliminary  level, 
the  prosecutor  can  reduce  the  charge  and 
avoid  taking  cases  to  the  overworked  grand 
jury  and  higher  courts.  The  numlaer  of  in- 
dictments has  actually  been  declining  for 
several  years— from  4,415  in  1968  to  3,784  in 
1970.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  criminal  In- 
formations (complaints  that  permit  disposi- 
tion of  a  case  in  the  preliminary  courts  with- 
out going  to  a  grand  Jury)  has  risen  from 
995  to  1,510. 

At  the  preliminary  hearings,  where  the 
Judges  have  to  decide  if  there  is  probable 
cause  to  hold  a  defendant  to  the  grand  Jury 
for  indictment,  you  wonder  how  a  Judge 
manages  to  keep  his  cool.  Sitting  in  Branch 
24  of  the  Municipal  Division,  where  about 
half  of  all  Chicago  crimes  Involving  violence 
or  other  serious  charges  are  first  heard.  I 
listen  to  Judge  Robert  J.  Sulskl  preside  over 
125  cases  between  9:30  a.m.  and  5:08  p.m.. 
with  40  minutes  out  for  lunch.  The  courtroom 
is  90  crowded.  I  can  hardly  hear.  The  five 
rows  of  benches  are  packed  full;  the  jury 
box's  padded  seats  have  been  taken  over  by 
sleepy  policemen,  most  of  whom  have  just 
come  off  duty  from  the  midnight  shift. 
"Quiet!  Quiet  in  the  court!"  a  clerk  barks 
periodically  Por  a  moment,  it  is  quiet,  then 
the  babble  gradually  resumes.  Even  though 
it  is  cold  outside,  the  old  courtroom  Is 
sweaty  hot  from  the  ancient  radiators.  Near- 
by, the  courtroom  lockup,  where  the  prison- 
ers sometimes  wait  all  day  for  their  call  to 


wTong  man's  car.  The  man's  lawyer  Implies      prison  sentences,  usually  do  not  exceed  one 
■'        '         *"  "  —..._.-_.    A,^  _       ^^^^     g^^    there    are    Jails    where    prisoners 

have  been  held  for  f»ve  years  or  longer, 

"Many  more  wrongdoers  pass  through  our 
Jails  than  our  prisons  and  yet  until  this 
study  we  didn't  even  know  how  many  Jails 
there  are.'  Richard  W.  Velde.  assc-clate  ad- 
ministrator of  the  law  agency,  said. 

The  Jail  census,  which  achieved  a  100  p>€r 
cent  response,  showed  that  there  were  4.037 
jails  operated  by  municipal  or  county  gov- 
ernments in  which  people  were  held  for  more 
than  48  hours. 

As  of  March  15,  1970.  the  day  of  the  Jail 
census.  160.863  persons  were  Incarcerated, 
7.800    of    them    Juveniles. 

The  state  and  Federal  prison  population  Is 
estimated  at  350.000. 

A  full  report  on  the  Jal!  census  will  not  be 
released  uiuil  spriug.  bu".  a  number  of  find- 
ings are  already  available.  These  Ir.clude  the 
following: 

Of  the  160.863  prisoners,  83.000  or  52  per 
cent,  had  not  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  A 
total  of  35  per  cent  had  been  arraigned  but 
were  awaiting  trial.  The  remaining  17  per 
cent  were  still  awaiting  arraignment. 

Jails  in  urban  areas  are,  for  the  most  part, 
'terribly  overcrowded,"  Mr.  Velde  said,  while 
rural  Jails  are  operating  far  below  capacity. 

Some  500  jails  now  in  service  were  built  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  six  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  oldest  are  those  in  Al- 
bemarle County.  Va.,  built  In  1705.  and  Cum- 
berland County,  Pa.,  in  1754.  The  Jails  In 
Fulton  County.  N.Y..  and  Hagerstown,  Md., 
were  erected  in  1776. 

Although  65.000  people  are  serving  sen- 
tences in  local  Jails,  10,000  for  a  year  or  more, 
many  jails  are  ill-equipped  to  do  more  than 
keep  them  locked  up.  "Most  prisons  have  at 
least  some  correction  and  education  pro- 
grams." Mr.  Velde  said.  "It  is  clear  that  many 
Jails  don't  have  even  that." 

Of  the  3,300  Jails  in  large  communitiee, 
85  per  cent  have  no  recreational  or  educa- 
tional facilities  of  any  kind.  About  half  lack 
medical  facilities.  About  one-fourth  have  no 
facilities  for  visitors. 

Texas  has  more  Jails  than  any  other  state, 
with  325.  followed  by  Georgia  with  240.  The 
largest  Jail  population  Is  in  California,  with 
about  28,000  in  166  Jails.  New  York  has  the 
second-largest  jail  population.  17,399  in  75 
Jails. 

$500-MILL10N   SLATED 

Discussing  overcrowding  of  Jails.  Mr.  Velde 
said.  "There  are  many  cases  where  inmates — 
children,  mental  Incompetents  and  hardened 
felons — are  all  lumped  together  in  less  than 
human  conditions  of  overcrowding  and  fllth." 

He  said  that  the  Jail  census  would  provide 
the  basis  for  enlarged  assistance  from  the  law 
agency  for  corrections  programs.  The  agency 


ber  that  must  go  upstairs.  But  it  seems  too 
much  for  any  one  man. 

I  talk  to  Presiding  Judge  Power.  He  as- 
sures me  that  two  more  courtrooms  will  be 
opened  later  this  year.  Winston  Moore,  the 
man  running  the  County  jail,  tells  me  that 
within  the  next  couple  of  years,  new  addi- 
tions will  reduce  Jail  overcrowding.  But 
neither  of  these  professionals  leaves  me  with 
any  sense  of  well-t>elng.  I  rifle  through  my  re- 
."^earch  notes  about  courts  In  other  cities. 
Many  are  in  worse  shape  than  Chicago. 

I  reflect  on  the  words  of  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  in  his  new  book. 
Crime  in  America:  "We  cannot  panic  when 
trials  are  long  delayed.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  the  system  is  not  working  and  its  pur- 
poses are  frustrated." 

I  go  through  a  Justice  Department  report 
revealins  that  52  percent  of  the  160.863  per- 
sons being  held  in  city  and  county  jails  on 
a  census  day  last  year  had  not  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime  Again,  this  brings  to 
rnind  Ramsey  Clark's  compassionate  words: 
"Over  the  years  we  have  deprived  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people,  never  convicted  of 
any  crime,  of  their  liberty  because  they  were 
poar.  The  rich,  the  mobster,  the  well  con- 
nected— they  all  made  bail.  Only  the  poor  re- 
mained in  jail,  and  as  a  resul:  jobs  were 
lost,  families  separated,  and  the  best — some- 
times only — chance  to  obtain  evidence,  find 
witnesses  and  prepare  a  defense  was  gone." 

J.ML  Census  Finds  52'^  Not  Convicted — 
First  Nation  \l  Stvdy  of  City  and  County 
r^ciLrriEs  Is  Critical  of  Conditions 

( By  Jack  Rosenthal ) 
Washington.   Jan.   6.— A    pioneering   Fed- 
eral census  of  city  and  county  jails  showed 
today  that  52  per  cent  of  their  inmates  had 
not  been  convicted  of  a  crime  and  that  many 
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this  year  will  distribute  about  $500-mlUlon 
to  various  parts  of  the  criminal  Jusrlce  sys- 
tem. 

The  agency  now  expects  to  devote  about 
$lOO-mlllion  in  the  next  six  months  to  both 
Jails  and  prisons  and  '■signiflcantly  more"  in 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  which  begins  next  July  1. 
Mr  Vcldesald. 

Total  state  and  local  spending  on  correc- 
tional facilities  around  the  country  t-:  esti- 
mated at  $1.5-billlon  a  year. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  20.  1971 1 

Mitchell  Calls  Criminal  Jcstice  an 

"Astonishing  Tale  or  Neglect" 

(By  Ken  W.  Clawson) 

Calling  the  Amerxan  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem "an  astonishing  tale  of  neglect,"  Attor- 
ney General  John  N.  Mitchell  yesterday  urged 
national  standards  and  goals  to  upgrade  po- 
lice agencies,  courts  and  prison  systems. 

Mitchell  said  the  government  would  finance 
the  project,  which  would  include  participa- 
tion of  local,  state  and  federal  officials. 

"By  pooling  the  talents  of  professionals  at 
all  levels  of  government,  we  can  set  yard- 
sticks to  measure  our  progress  toward  a  20th 
Century  criminal  Justice  system."  Mitchell 
said  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  dedication  of 
a  courthouse  In  Pasadena,  Calif. 

A  copy  of  the  speech  was  made  available 
in  Washington. 

In  the  strongest  terms  since  he  became 
Attorney  General.  Mitchell  criticized,  espe- 
cially on  the  state  and  local  levels,  the  na- 
tion's three-headed  criminal  Justice  system: 

Police — Most  states  have  little  or  no  basic 
training  for  police.  Police  pay  ranges  as  low 
as  $165  a  month,  and  some  police  agencies 
have  only  the  telephone  for  communication. 
One  unnamed  state  has  only  30  policemen  on 
dutv  between  midnight  and  8  a.m. 

Courts — In  some  states,  lower  court  Judges 
and  prosecutors  are  not  attorneys.  Prosecutor 
pay  is  so  low  In  some  states  that  these  law- 
yers spend  much  of  their  time  In  private 
practice,  "with  obvious  possibilities  for  con- 
flict of  Interest." 

In  two  states,  the  number  of  days  courts 
are  in  session  are  72  and  76.  respectively. 
One  state  reported  that  its  Justices  of  the 
peace  '  regvilarly  hold  court  in  pool  halls." 

Prisons — Most  state  and  local  prisons  and 
Jails  have  no  convict  rehabilitation  program. 
One  state  reported  half  of  those  in  Jail  in 
its  largest  cities  had  not  been  convicted  of 
3  crime.  In  another  state,  no  effort  was  made 
to  separate  the  accused  from  the  convicted. 

Most  prisons  and  Jails  are  overcrowded  and 
antiquated,  a  condition  characterized  by  one 
state  as  "not  only  deplorable,  but  in  many 
cases  inhuman." 

In  one  state.  Mitchell  said.  Inmates  them- 
selves serve  as  guards,  armed  with  rifles  and 
pistols. 

A  Justice  spokesman  said  that  Mitchell 
got  the  facts  for  his  "tale  of  horrors"  from 
state  reports  to  Jiistlce's  Law  Enforcement 
.Assistance  Administration.  The  states  were 
not  identified,  the  spokesman  said,  because 
it  was  felt  they  were  being  candid  and  that 
the  overall  picture  was  more  Important  than 
singling  out  the  states. 

Mitchell  said  that  improvements  In  all 
three  areas  must  be  made,  and  he  cited  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  pledge  to  make  Washington  a 
model  community  as  an  example  of  success 
In  the  making. 

Through  restructuring  of  the  District's 
court  system,  ball  reform,  Jail  and  prison 
reform,  expansion  of  the  police  department 
and  other  changes,  Mitchell  said,  the  backlog 
of  court  cases  has  been  reduced  and  "for  the 
first  time  In  14  years,  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  actually  declining." 

"Just  as  the  crime  wave  has  been  turned 
back  In  the  nation's  capital,"  he  said.  "I 
predict  that  we  can  turn  It  back  across  the 
nation." 


Mitchell  said  LEAA  would  finance  and  help 
get  rolling  an  effort  to  set  national  perform- 
ance standards  and  goals.  He  characterized 
LEAA  as  'a  forerunner"  in  the  administra- 
tion's revenue  sharing  proposals,  pointing 
out  that  the  agency  has  $480  million  to  spend 
on  criminal  Justice  this  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been  sev- 
eral reports  of  corruption,  lack  of  direction, 
and  mismanagement  Involving  LEAA  or  state 
and  local  agencies,  Mitchell  characterized 
LEAA's  block-grant  approach  as  "an  auspi- 
cious beginning  as  we  move  Into  a  larger 
framework  of  revenue  sharing  between  fed- 
eral and  state  and  local  governments." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  25.  1971 1 
New  Bottleneck  Hampers  Courts — Appeals 
Held  Up  by  Delay  in  Typing  Trial  Tran- 
scripts 

I  By  Fred  P.  Graham ) 
Washington,  Jan.  24. — In  these  days  of 
frequent  court  congestion.  It  Is  not  too  un- 
usual that  though  more  than  three  years 
have  passed  since  Hubert  Hall  Irvin  Jr  was 
convicted  of  robbing  a  bank  in  California 
and  11  life  insurance  salesmen  were  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  in  South  Carolina,  their 
convictions  have  not  been  reviewed  on  appeal. 
What  is  novel  is  the  reason  for  the  long 
delay.  In  separate  petitions  that  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  this  month,  the  appel- 
lants explained  that  court  reporters  did  not 
get  around  to  typing  out  their  trial  tran- 
scripts, and  thus  the  appellate  courts  have 
had  nothing  to  review. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  warned  In 
his  year-end  report  about  the  urgency  of  re- 
solving the  "unsolved  problems  of  prompt 
completion  of  trial  transcripts  from  over- 
worked court  reporters  "  The  cases  of  Irvln 
and  the  insurance  men  have  demonstrated 
how  this  problem  of  court  administration 
has  developed  into  a  knotty  constitutional 
issue. 

A  constitutional  question 

Irvin  fretted  for  three  years  behind  bars 
and  the  insurance  men  chafed  under  the  loss 
of  their  Jobs  and  reputations  before  they 
brought  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  question:  Since 
they  all  contend  that  their  convictions  are 
void  becau.se  of  trial  errors,  haven't  they 
be'jn  denied  the  'speedy  trials"  guaranteed 
by  the  Sixth  Amendment? 

Within  two  weeks  after  Irvln's  petition 
reached  the  high  court,  the  court  reporter 
finally  produced  his  trial  transcript,  and 
earlier  this  month  the  Justices  sent  the  mat- 
ter back  for  review. 

The  insurance  agents'  petition  for  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court  is  due  to  be 
ruled  upon  soon.  If  the  Court  agrees  to  hear 
the  case,  it  will  have  to  decide  first  whether 
the  "speedv  trial  "  requirement  or  the  due 
process  clause  prohibits  long  delays  In  de- 
ciding appeals,  and,  If  so,  whether  convic- 
tions should  be  thrown  out  because  of  court 
reporters'  delays 

The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina  held 
that  although  the  insurance  men  were  con- 
victed of  conspiring  to  divert  policyholders' 
dividends  on  March  29.  1967.  the  failure  to 
accord  them  an  apfjeal  had  not  violated  their 
rights  because  the  delay  was  unavoidable  and 
they  have  been  free  in  the  meantime. 

m.^chinery  upset 

The  trial  transcript  bottleneck  that  has 
choked  the  flow  of  appeals  In  many  courts 
has  provided  an  ironic  example  of  how  recent 
advances  in  defendants'  rights  can  upset  the 
delicate  machinery  of  Justice. 

Until  a  decade  ago,  apjjeals  In  criminal 
cases  were  relatively  rare.  Then  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  poor  defendants  must  be 
furnished  counsel  for  trials  and  appeals,  as 
well  as  free  transcripts  for  their  appeals. 
Courts  became  quicker  to  overturn  convic- 


tions, and  defendants  were  encouraged  to 
appeal. 

Between  1960  and  1970.  criminal  appeals 
In  the  Federal  system  virtually  quadrupled— 
from  2,500  a  year  to  10,000 — while  prosecu- 
tions remained  almost  steady  at  around 
30,000.  A  similar  trend  occurred  In  the  state 
courts,  where  a  rising  volume  of  prosecutions 
made  the  situation  worse. 

Roland  F.  Kirks,  director  of  the  admlnls- 
trative  office  of  the  United  States  Couru, 
called  the  problem  a  simple  matter  of  "in- 
creasing case  loads — *nd  court  reporters  don't 
multiply  that  fast." 

"There  are  probably  more  Federal  courts 
where  there  are  transcript  delays  than  where 
there  aren't  delays."  he  adds. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  cited  two  court  typ- 
ists for  contempt  for  being  slow  to  produce 
a  transcript  Congress  authorized  United 
States  Judges  last  year  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate companies  when  the  courts'  reporters 
fell  too  far  behind. 

omciAL  pessimistic 
Harold  B.  Alderson.  president  of  the  Alder- 
son  Reporting  Company,  Inc.,  says  that  the 
situation  nevertheless  is  likely  to  continue 
to  deteriorate  because  too  few  reporters  are 
being  trained  Most  court  re{>orting  is  now 
done  by  stenotyplsts,  who  use  a  phonetic 
keyboard  to  make  shorthand-like  symbols  on 
a  paper  tape,  from  which  a  verbatim  ac- 
count of  a  trial  can  be  typed. 

Agenda  for  Change 
(By  Warren  E.  Burger) 

In  a  period  when  the  burdens  on  our 
Judicial  systems — federal  and  state — have 
reached  almost  a  breaking  point  It  Is  Inter- 
esting that  Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell's  50th 
anniversary  comes  at  a  time  when  Pennsyl- 
vania has  taken  important  steps.  In  which 
he  has  had  a  large  part,  to  bring  its  Judicial 
machinery  up  to  the  demands  made  on  it. 
You  now  have  a  unified  Judicial  system  and 
you  have  vested  broad  new  powers  In  your 
highest  court  with  a  court  administrator  to 
carry  out  the  non-Judlclal  managerial  func- 
tions. You  have  upgraded  and  streamlined 
your  courts  dealing  with  minor  cases. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  steps 
you  have  taken  is  to  establish  a  Judicial  in- 
quiry and  review  board  with  jxswer  to  see  to 
It  that  Judges  perform  their  duties  In  keep- 
ing with  the  high  traditions  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  the  Judiciary.  The  attention  of 
Judges  everywhere  will  be  focused  on  how 
this  process  evolves.  There  Is  a  growing  body 
of  thought  In  the  profession  and  among 
Judges  that  with  the  vast  expansion  of  courts 
and  growth  of  Judicial  power  some  kind  of 
accommodation  must  be  made  between  the 
Imperatives  of  Judicial  Independence  and  the 
public  Interest. 

This  occasion  Is  an  appropriate  time.  I 
hope,  to  discuss  Just  a  few  modest  examples 
of  what  we  should  place  on  our  agenda  for 
change. 

Now  that  the  elections  are  over  I  trust  it 
will  not  seem  partisan  If  I  quote  another  dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvania  leader,  Senator 
Hugh  Scott.  As  a  classical  scholar,  the  sen- 
ator rendered  In  flawless  Latin  what  I  will 
put  In  English  In  speaking  of  problems  of 
the  functioning  of  Congress  he  said: 

"All  things  are  changing  and  we  are  chang- 
ing with  them. . . ." 

I  would  alter  this  to  say,  as  to  the  courts. 
"All  things  are  changing  and  we  .  .  .  Must 
Change  With  Them." 

I  do  not  mean  this  In  a  precisely  literal 
sense  but  rather  that  we  must  be  open  to 
consider  changes  to  meet  new  problems  and 
new  conditions,  as  Pennsylvania  has  Just 
done  with  sweeping  revisions  of  the  Judicial 
articles  of  its  constitution. 

In  the  annals  of  history,  our  country  Is  still 
a  very  young  country  and  all  our  claims  to 
preeminence  and  greatness  in  many  fields  of 
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human  endeavor  cannot  hide  this  fact.  It  is 
eood  that  we  are  In  our  youth  as  a  nation, 
because  the  young  can  adjust  more  readily 
than  the  old.  Our  resiliency  and  flexibility  Is 
a  great  national  resource  that  makes  revolu- 
tion in  the  violent  sense  Irrelevant  and  un- 
necessary. One  aspect  of  our  being  a  young 
nation  accounts  for  a  national  attitude — not 
universal  but  widespread— that  whatever  is 
American  Is  best  and  that  probably  we  in- 
vented It.  But  this  Is  not  an  attitude  of  the 
voung  people  who  are  asking  questions  about 
our  system.  One  of  the  genuine  values  of  the 
questioning  unrest  of  our  youth  Is  their  ten- 
dency and  eagerness  to  reexamine  what  we 
have  been  doing  as  a  people  and  why.  Their 
probing  is  irritating  and  even  painful,  as  all 
probing  is.  but  even  as  these  young  people 
seem  to  act  immaturely  It  may  be  that  they 
are  probing  for  the  Insight  Bobby  Burns  ex- 
pressed In  his  prayer  that  we  "see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us." 

We  are  now  well  Into  the  final  third  of  this 
century.  Thirty  years  from  now  our  present 
205  million  people  will  have  grown  to  325 
million,  but  our  Judicial  machinery  Is  not 
even  adequate  for  the  burdens  now  placed  on 
It.  Even  If  our  i>opulatlon  remained  static 
and  our  society,  our  economy,  our  science  and 
all  other  development  stood  still  (and  of 
course  they  will  not  do  so)  our  Judicial  ma- 
chinery will  be  unequal  to  the  task. 

Our  dynamism  will  continue  on  the  curves 
that  have  taken  us,  for  example,  from  no 
automobiles  In  1900  to  80  million  today,  and 
with  them  the  expansion  of  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  highways.  We  had  a  hand- 
ful of  telephones  In  1900  and  we  now  have 
100  million  or  more.  In  1900  It  took  about  175 
hours  of  the  speediest  travel  to  go  from  New 
York  to  CalLfomla  and  today  It  takes  four 
hours.  In  that  period  we  reduced  the  average 
work  week  from  60  to  40  hours  but  Increased 
the  gross  national  product  SOO' ;  . 

The  rate  of  change  may  alter  but  the 
change  will  not  stop.  More  likely  the  pace 
will  Increase,  and  with  It  enormous  stresses 
win  be  placed  on  all  our  Institutions  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  courts. 

For  lawyers  and  Judges  the  question  is 
how  we  will  meet  the  massive  problems 
flowing  from  this  growth  and  dynamism.  The 
problems  are  massive,  but  so  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  American  lawyers  and  Judges  if 
they  will  reject  both  despair  and  compla- 
cency and  examine  our  methods  and  our 
procedures  with  critical  and  inventive  and 
open  minds. 

As  I  read  history,  the  societies  that  sur- 
vived have  been  like  the  animals  that  sur- 
vived. They  had  the  capacity  to  adapt  to  new 
conditions  and  the  resiliency  to  adopt  meth- 
ods and  Ideas  from  others.  We  took  our  basic 
legal  and  Judicial  structure  from  England, 
of  course,  and  It  was  then  and  Is  now  funda- 
mentally one  of  the  best.  If  not  the  best,  ever 
developed  to  resolve  conflicts  among  hu- 
man beings  and  between  Individuals  and  the 
state. 

When  we  look  back,  however,  we  can  see 
that  except  for  embellishments  and  minor 
Improvements  we  have  the  same  basic  system 
today  that  was  confirmed  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  In  this  city  of  Philadel- 
phia 183  years  ago.  In  its  procedural  funda- 
mentals It  is  so  much  in  the  same  that — 
as  I  had  occasion  to  say  to  the  ABA  In 
August — Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  Adams 
would  need  only  a  slight  briefing  to  step 
Into  the  state  or  federal  courts  in  Philadel- 
phia, or  St.  Paul  or  San  Francisco  and  per- 
form very  well  Indeed. 

From  past  experience  I  am  aware  that 
even  an  analytical  discussion  in  the  field  of 
comparative  law — the  comparison  of  our 
methods  and  procedures  with  others — ex- 
poses me  to  the  risk  that  I  am  advocating 
some  specific  changes. 

Tonight  I  advocate  nothing  except  an 
open-minded  and  mature  willingness  to  ex- 
amine   our    Judicial     machinery    carefully, 
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thoughtfully— and  critically  to  prepare  for 
the  onslaught  of  events  of  the  next  30  years. 
I  am  usually  Inclined  to  optimism  but  I  will 
take  the  risk  of  saying  flatly  that  if  we  fail 
to  do  this  we  will  experience  chaos  in  the 
courts  with  enormous  and  adverse  impact  on 
private  civil  rights  and  on  law  enforcement 
and  the  security  of  persons  and  homes  and 
property,  and  with  all  this  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  our  system. 

Let  me  suggest  Just  a  few  aretts  for  inquiry 
In  the  federal  system — and  If  these  points  of 
Inquiry  are  appropriate  for  state  courts  as 
well,  so  be  it.  The  points  I  raise  are  simply 
Items  on  the  agenda  for  change,  not  pro- 
jxjsals,  not  specifics,  simply  agenda  items. 
agenda  item  no.  I 
When  the  constitution  was  written  183 
years  ago  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where 
we  dine  tonight,  the  framers  of  Article  III 
contemplated  a  federal  Judicial  system  com- 
posed of  courts  of  limited  and  special  Juris- 
diction. One  aspect  Illustrates  a  point  I  wish 
to  make  for  this  hypothetical  agenda.  In 
that  day  Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  great 
ports  of  the  world  and  the  greatest  in  Amer- 
ica. Transport  and  travel  was  largely  by 
water.  Shipping,  shipbuilding,  and  fishing 
were  the  foundations  of  our  economy.  In  fix- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts. 
Jurisdiction  over  maritime  traffic  and  the 
hazards  and  casualties  of  water  transport 
loomed  at  least  as  large  as  any  single  phase 
of  the  economy  of  1970. 

The  authors  of  the  constitution  saw  that 
most  litigation  relating  to  this  basic  Industry 
of  water  transport  would  arise  either  In  the 
coastal  waters  or  In  navigable  Inland  waters 
that  would  often  fall  between  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  two  states.  They  wisely  decided  that 
admiralty  Jurisdiction  would  be  vested  in  the 
federal  courts. 

Now  we  come  to  an  interesting  asF>ect  well 
known  to  the  lawyers  of  Pennsylvania :  Cases 
in  admiralty,  of  course,  could  Involve  loss  of 
cargo,  of  passengers,  of  vessels  or  damage  to 
vessels  In  collisions  with  one  another.  Funda- 
mentally there  Is  no  difference  between  ship 
collisions  and  automobile  collisions  except 
that  ships  generally  involve  larger  stakes.  Yet 
these  wise  authors  left  admiralty  litigation 
In  the  hands  of  Judges  without  Juries.  The 
maritime  experts  will  respond  that  this  was 
done  because  admiralty  cases  were  tradi- 
tionally tried  without  a  Jury.  But  WHY? 
Traditions  do  not  spring  from  arid  intellec- 
tual processes  but  from  reason  fertilized  by 
experience  and  their  reason  and  experience 
led  them  to  let  admiralty  cases  to  Judges.  An- 
other example  is  found  In  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  of  1947  in  which  the  Congress 
after  mtich  study  provided  for  trial  by  a  fed- 
eral Judge  without  a  Jury. 

With  all  their  wl.sdom  and  foresight  In 
statecraft  the  men  who  met  here  in  1787 
could  not  conceivably  anticipate  the  auto- 
mobile and  its  impact  on  American  life  and 
on  the  courts.  When  they  provided  for  federal 
Jurisdiction  in  diversity  of  citizenship  cases 
they  could  have  had  no  thought  of  the  mass 
of  personal  injury  cases  that  would  one  day 
make  up  the  largest  single  category  of  civil 
cases  in  federal  courts. 

I  submit  that  if  these  men  had  been  able 
to  anticipate  the  automobile  and  its  impact 
on  courts,  they  would  have  done  one  and 
possibly  two  things:  (ai  they  would  have 
made  personal  injury  cases  an  exception  to 
federal  diversity  Jurisdiction,  or  (bi  they 
would  have  raid  that  If  a  ship  collision  is 
to  be  tried  by  a  Judge  without  a  Jury  a  simple 
automobile  case  cDuld  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  wav. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  ask  whether 
automobile  personal  Injury  cases  have  any 
more  place  In  the  federal  courts  than  over- 
time parking  or  speeding  on  Chestnut  Street 
In  Philadelphia. 

Many  rational  experts  of  the  whole  field  of 
litigation,  more  expert  than  I.  go  far  beyond 
this  modest  agenda  proposal.  They  ad\'ocate 


th.^t  automobile  ca«es  be  removed  from  all 
courts  and  Juries  or  at  least  that  they  be 
tried  bv  Judges  without  Juries,  thus  speed- 
ing up  arid  reducing  the  cost  of  the  process. 
Those  who  advocate  this  step  can  hardly 
be  thought  radical  or  subversive  when  we 
remember  that  35  years  ago  England,  the 
mother  country  of  the  common  law.  abolished 
Jury  trial  for  civil  cases  with  a  lew  minor 
exceptions  such  as  slander  and  libel  cases. 
agenda  item  no.  2 
Our  constitution  guarantees  trial  by  Jury 
in  all  civil  cases  in  federal  courts  involving 
S20  or  more.  Congress,  by  Increasing  the 
Jurisdictional  amount  to  $10,000  has  neu- 
tralized much  of  the  impact  of  this  dubious 
provision  of  the  constitution  which  received 
little  consideration  in  a  convention  preoccu- 
pied with  matters  of  larger  concern  in  a 
Philadelphia  summer  before  the  advent  of 
air-ccndltloning. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  pronounces  a 
final  Judgment  on  what  the  term  "Jury" 
means  in  federal  cases  I  have  no  better  basis 
than  any  other  lawyer  for  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  except  as  Williams  v.  Florida  >  of  the 
1969  Term  may  shed  light.  In  that  case  the 
Couri  held  that  a  state  is  free  to  use  six- 
member  Juries  in  criminal  cases.  But  we  need 
not  have  a  final  opinion  on  the  constitu- 
tlonalltv  of  a  Jury  of  less  than  12.  in  order 
to  say  "that  the  subject  Is  an  appropriate 
agenda  item  for  the  legal  profession  if  i'. 
wishes  to  keep  the  courts  from  a  breakdown 
The  next  budget  for  the  federal  courts 
includes  $14  million  for  Jury  fees.  Ponder  a 
moment  on  the  saving  in  dollars,  the  saving 
*n  time  and  the  reduced  confusion,  if  we 
could  cut  that  by  40%.  allowing  the  full 
12-member  Jury  for  criminal  cases,  and  de- 
vote the  saving  of  time,  money  and  lawyers 
to  better  use. 

While  I  .speak  of  the  Jurv  system  let  me 
m'^ke  it  clear  that  whatever  the  future  may 
bring  with  respect  to  civil  litiga-lon  Juries, 
and  even  If  we  should  ultimately  follow 
England  as  to  civil  cases,  this  should  not  be 
the  pattern  for  criminal  cases 

We  know  that  as  Englishmen  developed  the 
Jury  system  in  criminal  cases,  it  was  the 
shield  or  barrier  between  the  Individuals,  the 
king  and  the  king's  Judges  of  those  early 
days.  American  Judges,  as  In  England  today, 
are  blessed  with  Independence  from  other 
branches  of  government.  But  the  very  com- 
plexity of  modern  government  and  the  layers 
of  officials,  however  necessary,  render  modern 
government  possibly  even  more  remote  from 
the  individual  in  1970  than  he  was  centuries 
ago  in  England.  As  a  lawyer,  my  choice  would 
be  that  we  never  abandon  the  jury  system 
for  criminal  cases,  and  of  course  the  consti- 
tution guarantees  this  protection. 

AGENDA    item    NO.    3 

Another  sample  agenda  item  has  a  rela- 
tionship to  litigation  and  juries  in  civil  cases. 
Here  again  I  turn  to  the  British  experience 
which  in  many  respects  is  influenced  more  by 
the  methods  and  procedures  of  the  civil 
code  systems  of  Europe  than  are  we. 

In  England,  as  here,  some  of  the  most  time- 
consuming  and  complex  litigation  is  in  the 
field  of  business  regulation,  antitrust  and 
patent  cases.  England's  experience  deserves 
study.  In  a  complex  business-economic  case 
they  often  have  two  economists  or  other 
specialists  sit  with  the  judge  and  Join  with 
him  as  triers  of  economic  issues.  In  a  patent 
case  Involving  esoteric  questions  of  chemistry 
or  physics  or  engineering,  the  lay  judges  who 
assist  the  professional  judge  are  experts  in 
the  relevant  field.  This  shortens  and  simplifies 
trials,  and  if  the  judgment  of  British  judges 
and  barristers  can  be  relied  on,  the  results  are 
far  more  satisfactory  and  the  process  more 
efficient. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  prolonged  trials  so 
common  in  the  United  States  are  virtually 
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uatnowii  In  Er.glind  suggests  w^  oUj^Iit  at 
least  to  look  more  closely  at  their  experience. 

AGENDA    ITEM     NO      4 

In  1969  we  took  a  very  Important  first  step 
toward  bringing  modern  business  manage- 
ment methods  into  the  co'irts  This  was  the 
creation  of  the  Institute  of  Court  Manage- 
ment, largely  due  to  the  dynamic  leadership 
of  Bernard  Segal.  That  institute  will  turn  out 
the  first  formally  trained  court  e.xecutlves 
next  month.  Important  as  it  is.  U  !■;  only  ^ 
first  step.  The  problems  of  court  maiiHgemen; 
must  remain  a  high  priority  on  the  agenda 
to  make  sure  that  qualified  managerial  ex- 
ecutives are  m.xde  available  and  are  properly 
used  by  the  courts  for  nonjudicial  functions 
and  that  they  be  given  the  meana  to  bring 
the  administration  of  Justice  Into  the  20th 
Century. 

These  few  items  of  an  agenda  for  the 
future  are  merely  samples,  as  I  said  I  leave  It 
to  the  resourceful -less  a.uA  ir.novatlveness  of 
our  lawyers,  law  teachers  and  Judges  to  fill 
out  the  ageadi  and  then  go  to  work  without 
delay.  It  is  only  by  a  searching  examination 
of  the  entire  function. ;;g  a:.d  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  that  we  car.  have  any  chance  of 
being  ready  for  the  new  burdens  that  lie 
ahead 

Korzybskl  in  his  work  Science  and  Sanity 
describes  man  as  a  "time  binder"  by  which 
he  means  that  unlike  animals,  man  can  start 
where  his  forebears  left  o.T  a..d  i:nprove  the 
quall:y  of  life.  Man,  in  short,  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  lear:.  and  change  a.^d  buiid  on  the 
experience  of  the  past:  he  need  not  simply 
exist  m  a  mechanical  repetition  i;f  a  life  cycle 
foreordained  by  nature  or  by  his  ancestors. 
In  the  methods  of  the  law  we  have  tended  to 
let  habit  and  the  cjmtortable  security  of  the 
familiar  wars  impede  our  .-.earch  for  better 
Judicial  methods  and  processes.  Tnere  must 
be  stability  and  continuity  but  there  must 
also  be  change  in  order  to  survive. 

For  16  months.  I  have  h.id  a  new  ai:d 
closer  look  ar  riie  problems  of  justlco  and  at 
the  potentiaUties  of  the  organized  bar  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  ju.=tlce  I  see  a  new 
attitude,  a  new  willingness  to  cha  ige.  a  deep 
concern  for  justice — a  new  spirit  among 
American  lawyers,  and  I  am  confident  this 
new  spirit  and  new  c  ncern  wiil  b»  equal 
to  the  challenge  for  a  generation  of  change. 


(FYom    the   Mew   York   Times.   Mar    a,    1971; 

Justice    Is    Slow    ^nd   Uns'-pe    'n    Nations 

Bt-sy  CofRrs 

(Br  Walter  RuTaben 

Washinc'on  — Co  -.fje^'ricn  !?  -tranghng  the 
court?  m  oig  cifie.^  th"ru;hrut  ths  country 
.mci  Is  -urning  Ui-t.ce  Inrc  a  c^mmodltv  tha' 
.A..Tierlcan-  r'>gu'ar:y  find  eia-ive.  c  pri-'ious 
and  inccrtain. 

Every  aa.y  t^e  ciirt  backlogs  leave  In- 
nocent men  In  the  )ai:s  .ind  guil'y  ones  on 
the  ;:-trse'3  Wlrnrsses  anfj  ■.  ic'ims  wait  hour; 
for  cases  that  are  nfver  called.  The  claims 
ani  cati^e?  of  the    njr.rpd  remain  unhe.ird. 

The  df>l  ly  are  long  and  the  effects  are 
last.ni.  not  'aJy  for  the  poor,  the  black  and 
the  youn'^,  hut  also  for  the  rich,  the  white 
and  the  old,  the  businessman,  the  motorist 
and  the  consumer 

There  is  no  count  of  untried  cases,  either 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  or  for  the  major- 
ity of  states  and  cities.  But  an  examination 
of  court  dockets  in  a  dozen  major  cities  es- 
tablishes beyond  doubt  that  in  iilmost  every 
Instance  they  are  severely  bloated  and  that 
the  consequences  ?je  widely  felt. 

Beyond  the  routine,  wholesale  delays,  gross 
overloading  cripples  the  courte  In  dealing 
Incisively  with  the  broad  problem  of  urban 
violence  that  has  become  a  ranking  priority 
at  all  levels  of  sovernment. 

Con^slder  John  McCullough  and  his  wife, 
Nancy.  They  have  operated  a  small  grocery 


In  Philadelphia  for  34  ye.u-s.  They  could  be 
anyone  In  urban  America. 

They  were  at  City  Hall  the  month  before 
last  ^nd  last  month,  and  they  will  be  back 
thii  month  and  probably  next  month,  be- 
cause one  night  last  September  two  men 
w.th  a  butcher  kn.fe  robbed  their  store  of 
5250. 

Mrs.  McCullough  wa.s  not  very  surprised 
when,  after  a  morning  In  the  big  and  noisy 
courtroom,  the  ca^.e  v.- as  postponed  a  sec  inn 
time.  After  all,  she  said,  a  previous  case  re- 
quired eight  appearances  and  one  before  that 
took  16. 

The  couple  ■;tood  in  the  busy  hallway  and 
tried  to  recil!  hr>w  many  times  they  had  left 
their  biuiness  tt  go  downtown  and  .vait.  but 
finally  they  gave  it  up  They  were  aaked 
why  they  do  It. 

"Well,  they  subpoena  us.  of  course."  Mrs 
McCullough  said,  "but  we  want  to  show  an 
interest  too  "  Mr.  McCullough  added.  "What 
eUe  can  >cu  do  in  ^rder  to  get  any  satlsfa*.-- 
tion^  You  can't  take  the  law  Into  your  own 
hands." 

The  trouble  stems  from  a  great  t.mgle  of 
causes,  both  inside  and  outside  the  judi- 
cial process.  Most  broadly,  the  admlnistra- 
ticn  of  Justice,  with  its  comfortable  ineffi- 
ciencies and  its  essential  but  slow  procedures. 
becomes   an   esi-y   victim   of   urban   pressure. 

The  ca.ses  and  peop.e  stack  up  In  New 
York,  for  example,  the  cla.nie  for  the  jail 
riots  last  fall  wa.i  placed  largely  on  notorious 
delays  that  had  kept  mere  than  40  per  rent 
of  the  Inmates  waiting  a  year  or  more  to 
b.?  tried. 

Concern  over  court  congestion  is  extensive 
and  of  long  standing.  Calls  for  reform  have 
come  not  onlj  fro-  ;  radica.  elements  but 
al.io  from  established  authorny — from  two 
Presidents,  scores  of  governmental  officials. 
two  Chief  Justices  and  a  Ions?  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  the  bench  and  various  civic 
c.rganlzation.^. 

This  week  m  Williamsburg.  Va  .  legal  au- 
thorities from  all  50  states  will  gather  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem.  President  Nixon  is  ex- 
pected to  appear  there  with  plans  for  Fed- 
eral help  in  trying  to  improve  the  court 
machinery. 

There  is  no  single  representative  system. 
Bu;  look  within  the  courtrooms  of  almost 
any  given  big  city,  among  the  faces  and 
numbers  and  voices  and  ail  the  day-to-dav 
reality,  and  the  stress  is  rather  vlvldlv  ap- 
tarent.  Philadelphia,  is  an  example. 

Congestion  shows  in  in  number;^  In  Phil- 
adelphia last  year,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  faced  91.980  of  the  more  substantial 
civil  and  criminal  cases  and  managed  to  dis- 
pose of  67.402  of  them  by  Dec    31 

The  ntimher  left  over  i24.578i.  is  laree. 
but  the  fir-st  and  one  of  the  most  imp'^rtan- 
things  about  a  backlog  is  not  Its  size  but  Its 
quality.  .And  on  the  criminal  side,  quality  Is 
at  leas*:  implied  by  result. 

6.828    OP     15.H4.-)    FREED 

A  lot  of  the  people  Coodmg  the  system 
wind  up  looking  ii;-te  lambs  The  Ccm.moTi 
Pleas  Judges  in  Philadelphia  heard  15.845 
criminal  cases  m  1970.  but  of  that  number 
6.828  were  acqu.fed  outrleht. 

More  people  were  acquitted  i  the  number 
includes  J. 104  cases  dismissed  withou"  trials i 
th.in  were  found  guiltv  of  the  crimes  with 
winch  they  were  charged  1 6.178)  The  rest 
12.29,;))    were  convicted  of  lesser  offenses. 

Hardly  anyone  t-hi  iks  thi."!  Is  v?ry  satisfac- 
tory It  Is  commonly  attributed  to  the 
greatly  Increased  protection  extended  to  In- 
dividual defendants  over  the  last  several 
years  bv  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

But  whatever  the  merits  or  the  significance 
of  that  tr-^nd.  the  record  indicates  that  be- 
tween a  third  and  a  half  of  "he  people  pour- 
ing into  Philadelphia's  criminal  court  will 
not  get  convicted  of  anything. 


An  angry  and  frustrated  Judge,  after  a 
particularly  qi.e..tlonnhle  ca.'e.  Is  said  to  have 
shouted  at  some  policemen  still  in  his  court- 
rw.rn:  "There  are  wolves  out  there,  and  you 
keep  .sending  me  chipmunks  and  squl.-rels'" 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  and  in  most 
other  big  cities  several  variations  on  this 
theme.  There  is  some  feeling,  especially 
amone  defen.=e  lawyers,  that  the  police  make 
caoes  that  are  simply  nim^y  by  any  standard. 

DISSATlsrACTION    WITH      "INPUT  " 

The  police  consider  this  unfair,  and  they 
get  what  could  be  considered  a  strong  if  in- 
direct defense  from  many  observer-  whose 
di.ssatisfaction  with  the  "input"  is  aimed 
mainlv  at  the  "system"  Itself. 

.Some  of  the  more  radical  reformers  argue 
that  cases  designed  to  uphold  the  commu- 
nity's moral  standards  have  no  business  In 
the  courts,  no  matter  how  carefully  prepared 
,ind  Iron-clad  the  e'.ldence  seem?' 

These  reformers  say  actuities  t'lat  are  by 
themselves  nonviolent,  such  as  Fn:nbling  or 
ge'ting  drunk  or  reading  pcrnogrnpliy.  could 
be  handled  by  sriclal  agencle?.  ;f  .lecessary 
and  should  In  any  c.\i,e  cea.se  to  'oe  illegal 

The  Idea  Is  dlscus.sed  fairly  widelv  and 
openly,  but  the  suggested  pruninf?  is  :ar  too 
rigorous  for  many  No  one  wants  to  think  of 
pr-moting.  say.  legalized  smut  m  his  state 
legislature  And  the  "social  agencies"  already 
are  admittedly  in.adequate  to  the  task 

.A  number  of  judges  seem  to  be  .-.sking  in- 
stead for  law  enforcement  that  is  a  little  more 
discreet.  The  police  could  concentrate  In- 
formi'.Uy.  for  example,  on  the  cases  most  im- 
portant to  the  community — more  wolves. 
fewer  chipmunks  and  squirrels 

Robert  N  C  Nix  ,Tr.  a  young  black.  ,nd 
aggressive  Philadelphlan  con.sldered  one  of 
tne  tougher  judges  on  the  Common  Pleas 
bench,  insists  "the  phllosophv  belnnd  arresto 
has  to  be  re-evalu,ited." 

■  It's  ridiculous  to  think  you  .tre  going  to 
be  able  to  make  an  arrest  for  eiery  crime 
that's  committed"  Judge  Nix  said  "If  that 
was  the  case.  we"d  need  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  more  judges  and  courtrooms  and 
everything  else  " 

When  officials  talk  about  the  basic  quality 
of  cases  coming  into  the  svstem  and  the 
various  elements  that  contribute  to  over- 
loading the  courts,  sooner  or  Liter  most  of 
them  cite  enforcement  of  the  dnig  l.iws. 

M.ire  people  in  Phlladeipiiia  o,.me  before 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  dntg  offenses 
tiian  for  anv  other  caiise  last  year.  The  Judges 
handled  2  848  of  these  cases  but  only  2,613 
bur/la.-ies.   i  330  robberies  and    152  murders. 

Nearly  half  i  1.419)  of  thijse  accused  of 
drug  -.'.ol  itlon  were  acquitted  Oni-  1.2',?0  were 
ruled  guilty  of  the  p  irtlcular  crime  with 
wruch  they  had  been  chareed.  wiiilc  201  oth- 
ers were  convicted  of  some  lesse'  offense 

In  P'r.iladelphia  cases  that  once  get  into 
the  system  tend  to  stay  there  and.  even  in 
lnst,ances  where  the  evidence  1^  patently 
weak,  sur'.ivo  all  the  various  rrellminary 
hearings  and  arraignments. 

"Our  s'stem  has  been  like  a  hi?  squ.^re.  ' 
one  of  the  city's  .asslPtan'-  dl.'trlct  attorneys 
acknowledged  recently.  ""Everything  that 
comes  in  at  the  bottom  goes  out  at  the  top  ' 

Prose c It  to rr.  ordinarily  asnlLined  tc  the  pre- 
liminary sTiiges  are  the  least  experienced.  It 
Is  reported,  and  lack  either  the  confidence  or 
the  authority  to  knock  out  the  weakest  cases 
early  on. 

.•   PaoB\TION     PROGRAM 

The  dlstr  ct  attorney.  .Arlen  Specter,  be- 
lieves seme  of  the  d.fficulty  will  be  rel.eved 
by  a  program  of  '"pre-indlctment  probation" 
that  lie  and  a  state  S"v.iper.or  Court  Judge. 
J  Sydney  Hoffnv.n.  announced  earlier  this 
year. 

It  Involve.-;  first  offenders  or  people  with 
minimal"  police  records.  The  case  against 
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them  m".v  be  weak.  Mr.  Specter  sa'd,  or  It 
may  be  apparent  "'the  ftuy's  going  to  get 
probation    anyhow." 

If  'lie  prosec'.itor  and  the  court  agree  that 
the  defenctiuts  in  .such  instances  pose  no 
r'sk  n  the  con.munity.  they  are  taken  out 
(if  the  machinery  and  placed  in  a  proba- 
tionary =  'atus  for  six  months  or  more. 

Thc-e  who  slay  cut  of  tnublo  during  this 
time  have  the  charges  against  them  dropped. 
The  flu'hcir.iie.^  expect  that  between  12  per 
cent  and  IS  per  cent  of  the  city's  criminal 
casts  will  be  h   ndled  this  way. 

There  is  a  s.in.lar  plan  almtd  at  the  load 
of  drug  cases.  As  outl.ned  last  month,  firrt 
offenders  caught  wl*h  sninl!  amounts  of 
driiK-.  can  rccflv-e  probation  promptly  In  a 
lower  court  I*  they  pU-ad  guilty  and  agree 
to  some  form  of  rehfiblUtatlon. 

The  torrent  of  legal  business  Is  Itself  an 
active  aeent  in  a  backlog.  When  it  strikes 
the  ur.)an  court,  nil  the  old  weaknesses  be- 
come mon  trotitieo  and  long-ac(  epted.  even 
basic  pr..ceduro.i  may  begin  to  se,-m  In- 
tolerable. 

COMPUTER    USE    UROtlD 

Creaking  adrr.lnlstraliv  e  machinery  Ir 
often  the  tirst  victim.  Many  observers  pro- 
pi>se  putting  the  myriad  records  on  com- 
puters Among  them  is  Milton  B.  Allen,  the 
pro.seciit(-r  m  Baltimore  who  says  of  the 
present   arrangement    there: 

"By  and  large,  it's  handled  the  w  ;y  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago — hand-written  dockets. 
for  example  It  apparently  worked  fairly  well 
up  to  20  years  ago.  then  the  onrush  of  cases 
proved  too  much  for  the  system." 

Presumably  it  was  also  too  much  for  a 
20-year-old  y:aith  who.  It  was  reported  re- 
cently, had  been  locked  away  in  the  Balti- 
more'Jail  f  r  nearly  eight  months  after  all 
.'ne  charges  again-.t  him  were  dismissed. 

There  are  wideipreid  demands  for  more 
Judges  and  backup  personnel.  But  many  au- 
thorities In  the  big  city  courts  believe  that 
expansion  by  Itself  is  only  a  partial  and 
short-term  solution  at  best. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  the  backlog  reached 
a  staggering  35.000  ca^es  in  19C8,  the  court 
turned  to  the  extensive  use  t<f  computers, 
an  active  administrative  staff  and  a  general 
tightening  d'  wii   on  courtroom  delays. 

10.0  0  0    i.ASES    TEIMMtD 

More  than  10000  cases  vv-erc  promptly 
tr.mnied  from  the  overload,  but  It  "wat  re- 
cfiitlv  d  scovercd  that  about  half  of  all  the 
chnrges  that  c;  me  up  for  trial  on  any  givea 
day  In  t'l  >  city  still  are  postponed. 

The  authorities  believe  the  record  In  a 
number  of  other  big  cities  Is  worse.  Many 
elements  must  come  together  perfectly  to 
have  a  trial,  thoy  point  out.  and  if  Just  one 
of  them  Is  missing  a  postponement  Is  man- 
datory. 

"  A  policeman  or  some  other  prosecuting 
witness  mav  fall  to  appear,  frequently  be- 
cause a  subpoena  has  not  tieen  Issued.  Such 
defects  in  the  prosecution  are  said  to  cau?e 
39  per  cent  of  the  delays  in  Philadelphia. 

A  f.ve-monlh  ;.urvey  of  continuances  that 
could  be  attributed  to  something  (there  was 
no  explanation  for  many  of  them)  showed 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  continuances  oc- 
curred because  the  defense  lawyer  was  una- 
vailable. 

"Delay  Is  the  essence  of  any  defense. "  one 
prosecutor  says,  and  obvlouslv  In  many  In- 
stances people  facing  a  Jail  term  hope  that 
the  cases  against  them  will  dry  up  or  Just 
that  they  can  stay  out  of  the  cells  a  little 
longer. 

There  are  still  o'lher  reasons  for  postpone- 
ments. The  survey  In  Philadelphia  showed 
that  3  per  cent  of  the  trials  there  are  put 
off  simply  because  the  defendants  were  not 
produced  from  Jail. 

It  now  requires,  according  to  the  most 
recent  figures  available.  160  days  to  move 
the  average  criminal  defendant  In  Philadel- 
phia from  arrest  to  disposition.  This  is  down 
from  a  240-day  average  In  September,  1969. 


But  the  pressures  remain  enormous.  Many 
judges  have  been  switched  from  the  civil  to 
the  criminal  bench,  and  It  now  takes  an 
average  of  at  least  four  or  five  years  to  get 
a  lawsuit  settled. 

'"Justice  is  being  denied  almost  totally  on 
the  civil  side  of  our  court."  an  administrator 
said.  All  the  smaller  cases  are  being  forced 
to  arbitration  by  panels  of  lawyers  In  an 
attempt  to  relieve  the  Jam. 

It  is  the  man  waiting  In  prison  who  feels 
the  pressure  most  acutely.  There  have  been 
Jail  riots  during  the  past  year  not  only  in 
New  York  hot  al.so  in  othei  cities.  The  one 
in  Philadelphia  occurred  last  July  4. 

.About  80  p  r  cent  of  tl  e  2.592  men  r.ic! 
w.  me-i  In  the  four  Ja!"':  there  are  Just  wrl'- 
ine  t)  be  tried.  That  does  not  tal's  a  long 
as  It  doe.n  fr  the  defendant  who  is  out  on 
ba  1.  l.ut  the  average  still  is  said  to  be  four 
mo.ilhs. 

I^^r  prison  superintend^^nt.  Edw"ard  J.  Hci.- 
drc'i.  points  out  that  becouse  nx.st  of  the 
inmates  have  been  convicted  of  nothing, 
they  cani.ot  be  forced  to  w.  rk  or  to  particl- 
p'lte  in  training  programs. 

■  If  v.e  knew  their  future  we  could  do 
Sv  me  planning."  he  says.  "As  li  it;,  our  ef- 
f  ris  lire  c  mccitruted  o.i  moving  people 
ijack  and  f<,rth  t )  court  every  day.  .  .  .  I'm 
candid  to  admit  we're  runnl'ig  a  human 
wi.rehouse." 

E<ch  day  about  150  people  are  awakened 
at  6  A  M.  to  get  readv  for  t!ie  one-hour  bus 
rule  to  City  Hall.  There  they  are  packed 
into  four  extremely  small  cages  on  the  sev- 
t.  Ill  f'ocr  to  await  a  summoiis  to  court. 

The  lareesi  of  these  cells  was  estimated 
b\  a  guard  to  measure  six  feet  by  14  feet 
Inside  there  are  hard  n.".r.-ow  benches  and 
balky  toilets.  There  Is  no  dr  nking  water. 
Hoaohes  scurry  I'Ver   the  debris. 

The  ventilation  Is  so  limited  that  on  a 
single  hot  day  la'e  last  summer  seven  men. 
including  two  of  the  guards,  fainted.  After 
H  day  of  this,  dcfendai.ts  olten  returned  to 
jail   without  even   glimpsing  a  courtroom. 

Air.  Hendrick's  records  show  that  Ophus 
I.a'npkm  has  been  hauled  to  court  24  times 
sii.ce  Marc'a,  1970,  Jolin  L.  Sa'ideri  h.ts 
made  the  trijj  19  times  since  August,  1970. 
R:^i>ert  Bri.scoe  hao  gone  to  City  Hall  44 
lin.es  since  August.  19G9. 

.lames  Reynolds  v.as  arrested  on  robbery 
c'iar-?e=  Dec  27.  1 96;j  He  caniu;t  post  a  re- 
cei.tlv  set  bond  of  $5,000.  He  has  been  bused 
to  City  Hall  19  limb's,  tnd  has  seen  a  court- 
rofm  once — lor  a  hearing. 

Still  untried,  the  21-year-old  black  man. 
who  earned  $li5  ?  week  as  a  roofer  before 
Ills  arrest,  said  he  was  not  sure  why  he  had 
never  made  it  to  trial.  Like  others  In  the 
jail,  he  is  bitter. 

"A  couple  of  times."  he  said  in  a  recent 
1'  'ervltrw  at  Holniesburg  prison,  "I  thought 
of  Just  not  going  down  there  to  City  Hall. 
It  ain't  nothing  down  there.  It  ain't  worth 
a  dime.  That  place— it  make.'^  me  sick." 

"We  are  not  giving  Justice  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  we're  not  bringing  people  to 
trial  pr  r.iptly,"  D.  Donald  Jamieson.  the 
court's  new  pres.de.it  Judgt.  observed.  "The 
{  r.5t  element  of  due  process  is  a  speedy  trial" 

.tames  Reynolds  agreed  "It's  very  agitat- 
ing," he  added. 


National  Conference  on  the  Judiciahy 
IN  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  without 
doubt  true  that  the  tone  set  at  the  lop  will 
determine  the  course  and  effectiveness  of  our 
current  efforts  to  revitalize  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  restore  a  respect  for  law  In  all 
Americans. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany  Presi- 
dent Nixon— along  with  my  colleagues  from 
the  great  State  of  'Vlrglnla^Mr.  Spong  and 
Mr.  Byrd— to  Williamsburg  yesterday  and  to 
be  present  when  this  tone  was  firmly  estab- 
lished at  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Judiciary. 


This  conference,  which  is  still  underway  In 
Williamsburg,  brings  together  Judicial  per- 
sonnel of  appellate  and  trial  courts,  prosecu- 
tion and  defense  counsel,  crime  commission 
planning  ofHcers,  bar  association  representa- 
tives, legislators,  and  others  concerned  with 
related  fields  of  administration  of  Justice, 
They  come  from  all  50  States  and  from  varl- 
ou.'^,  branches  of  the  Federal  court  system 

Tlie  conference  was  called  under  the  Joint 
aii?pices  of  the  "Virginia  Division  of  Justice 
and  Crime  Prevention,  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

Virginia's  Governor  Holton  performed  well 
as  official  and  personal  host  throughout  the 
meetings,  and  In  hospitable  and  graclouB 
manner. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that  all  tho.se 
attending  the  conference  had  a  rare  privilege 
m  heir.ng  our  Chief  Executive  and  the  Chief 
Justice  nate  In  clear  and  unequivocal  terms 
the  course  we  must  take  If  we  are  to  restore 
our  Judicial  system  to  the  high  poaltlon 
which  It  must  maintain  In  a  free  society 
such  as  ours. 

The  course  ahead  for  reform  In  the  Judi- 
ciary was  charted  eloquently  by  President 
Nijton  in  his  address  which  opened  the  con- 
ference, and  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Warren  E.  Burger,  in  his 
address  this  morning. 

With  the  proper  followup,  Mr  President, 
these  two  statements  and  this  conference 
can  become — as  Mr.  Burger  said  so  well: 

"One  of  the  most  Important  single  steps  in 
decades  for  Improvement  of  the  processes  of 
Justice." 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note.  In  order  to 
place  these  statements  in  the  proper  con- 
text, the  words  of  retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clarlc,  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  conference.  He  said  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Nixon  as  the  conference  keynoter  in  itself 
established  Mr,  Nixon  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive who  has  gone  further  than  ..ny  other  In 
helping  the  cause  of  court  reform. 

The  President  demonstrated  his  acute 
understanding  of  our  Nation's  Judicl'al  prob- 
lems. He  pointed  out  that  the  courts  will  re- 
main overcrowded  until  judges  are  freed  of 
their  hea.y  administrative  burdens  so  that 
they  can  spend  more  time  being  Judges. 

He  recommended  that  we  search  for  means 
to  remove  from  the  courts  the  burden  of 
"victimless  crimes"  such  as  traffic  and  petty 
offenses,  so  that  mere  careful  and  prompt 
consideration  can  be  given  to  serious  crimes. 
He  supported  the  concept  of  a  re^e-^rch 
and  training  institution  for  State  end  local 
judges  and  a  national  center  for  State 
courts — that  Is  a  clearinghouse  for  Infor- 
mation on  Judicial  reforms.  He  also  noted,  as 
have  our  Chief  Justice  and  n.any  of  us  in 
this  body,  that  we  cannot  allo-.v  safeguards 
for  the  accused  to  become  so  elaborate  that 
they  Jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem Itself. 

I  join  wholeheartedly  with  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  the  hope,  as  he  stated  11.  that  the 
Williamsburg  conference — 

■"Will  mark  the  be;;innlng  of  a  closer  co- 
operation between  state  and  federal  Judges, 
and  closer  relationships  of  both,  with  local 
and  state  bar  associations  and  national 
groups." 

Mr  Burger  called  such  relationships  "in- 
dispensable to  genuine  progress." 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  ex- 
pressed slmll."ir  •. lc"*s.  He  said: 

'"It  has  long  been  clear  that  many  aspects 
of  the  American  judicial  system  despera'ely 
need  reexamination  and  reform.  .As  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  this  process,  searli.g  discus- 
sion must  take  place  between  concerned 
mem.bers  of  the  bench  and  bar  across  the 
country.  The  National  Conference  on  the 
Judiciary  should  provide  an  invaluable 
forum  for  this  purpose." 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  this  problem  In  the 
United  Stales  will  carefully  study  the  pro- 
found words  of  these  gentlemen  and  aggres- 
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slvely  seize  every  opportunity  available  to 
translate  these  broad  guidelines  Into  effec- 
tive action  at  every  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dresses by  the  President  and  Chief  Justice 
Burger  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TEXT    OP    AN    ADDRESS    BY    THE    PRESIDENT 

"As  one  who  has  practiced  law.  as  one  a  ho 
deeply  believes  in  the  rule  of  law.  and  as 
one  who  now  holds  the  responsibility  for 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  honored  to  give  the  opening  ad- 
dress to  this  National  Conference  on  the 
Judiciary. 

"It  is  fitting  that  you  come  together  here 
in  Williamsburg.  Like  this  place,  your  meet- 
ing is  historic.  Never  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation  has  there  been  such  a  gathering  of 
distinguished  men  of  the  Judicial  systems 
of  our  States.  I  salute  you  all  for  your  will- 
ingness to  come  to  grips  with  the  need  for 
court  reform  and  modernization.  And  I  would 
like  to  salute  especially  the  man  who  has 
been  the  drlvln/^  force  for  court  reform;  a 
man  whose  ze^  for  reshaping  the  Judicial 
system  to  the  need  of  the  times  carries  on 
the  great  tradition  begun  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall — the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Warren  Burger. 

"I  recall  that  when  I  took  my  bar  exam- 
ination in  New  York  City  a  few  years  ago. 
I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  separation  of  powers.  My  presence  here 
today  indicates  in  no  way  an  erosion  of  that 
concept:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  come 
under  precedents  established  by  George 
Washington  and  John  Adams  who  both 
spoke  out  for  the  need  for  Judicial  reform. 
And  President  Lincoln,  in  his  first  annual 
message  to  the  Congress,  made  an  observa- 
tion that  is  strikingly  current — that,  in  his 
words,  "the  country  generally  has  outgrown 
our  present  Judiciary  system." 

"There  is  also  a  Lincoln  story — an  authen- 
tic one — that  Illustrates  the  relationship  of 
the  Judicial  and  executive  branches.  When 
Confederate  forces  were  advancing  on  Wash- 
ington. President  Lincoln  went  to  observe 
the  battle  at  Port  Stevens.  It  wae  his  only 
exposure  to  actual  gunfire  during  the  Civil 
War — and  he  climbed  up  on  a  parapet, 
against  the  advice  of  the  military  com- 
mander, to  see  what  was  going  on.  When,  not 
five  feet  from  the  President,  a  man  was  felled 
by  a  bullet,  a  young  Union  captain  shouted 
at  the  President:  'Get  down,  you  fool!' 
Lincoln  climbed  down  and  said  gratefully 
to  the  captain:  'I'm  glad  you  know  how  to 
talk  to  a  civilian.'  " 

"The  name  of  the  young  man  who  shouted 
'Get  down,  you  fool!'  was  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  went  on  to  make  history  in  the 
law.  Prom  that  day  to  this,  there  has  never 
been  a  more  honest  and  heartfelt  remark 
made  to  the  head  of  the  executive  branch 
by  a  member  of  the  Judicial  branch — though 
a  lot  of  judges  over  the  years  must  have  felt 
the  same  wav. 

"Let  me  address  you  today  In  more  tem- 
perate words,  but  in  the  same  spirit  of 
candor. 

"The  purpose  of  this  conference  Is  "to  Im- 
prove the  process  of  Justice.'  We  all  know 
how  urgent  the  need  is  for  that  Improvement 
at  both  the  State  and  Federal  level.  Inter- 
minable delays  in  civil  cases:  unconscionable 
delays  in  criminal  cases:  inconsistent  and 
unfair  bail  ImpwDsittons:  a  steadily  growing 
backlog  of  work  that  threatens  to  make  the 
delays  worse  tomorrow  than  they  are  today — 
all  this  concerns  everyone  who  wants  to  see 
Justice  done. 

"Overcrowded  penal  institutions:  unremit- 
ting pressure  on  Judges  and  prosecutors  to 
process  cases  by  plea  bargaining,  without  the 
safeguards  recently  set  forth  by  the  American 
Bar  Association:  the  clogging  of  court  cal- 
endars    with     inappropriate     or     relatively 
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unimportant  matters — all  this  sends  every- 
one In  the  system  of  Justice  home  at  night 
feeling  as  If  they  have  been  trying  to  brush 
back  a  flood  with  a  broom. 

"Many  hardworking,  dedicated  Judges,  law- 
yers, penologists  and  law  enforcement  offl- 
clal.s  are  coming  to  thi.s  conclusion  A  .system 
of  criminal  Justice  that  can  guarantee  neither 
a  speedy  trial  nor  a  safe  community  cannot 
excuse  its  failure  by  pointing  to  an  elaborate 
system  of  safeguards  for  the  accused.  Justice 
dictates  not  only  that  the  Innocent  man  go 
free,  but  that  the  guilty  be  punished  for  his 
crimes. 

"When  the  average  citizen  comes  into  court 
as  a  party  or  a  witness,  and  he  sees  that 
court  bogged  down  and  unable  to  function 
effectively,  he  wonders  how  this  wa,s  per- 
mitted to  happen  Who  is  to  blame?  Members 
of  the  bench  and  the  bar  ;ire  not  alone  re- 
sponsible  for  the  congestion   of  Justice 

"The  Nation  has  turned  increasingly  to  the 
courts  to  cure  deep-seated  ills  of  our  so- 
ciety— and  the  courts  have  responded:  as  a 
result,  they  have  burdens  unknown  to  the 
legal  system  a  generation  ago  In  addition, 
the  courts  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  rise 
in  crime — almost  150'^;  higher  in  one  decade, 
an  explosion   unparalleled   in   our  history 

"And  now  we  see  the  courts  being  turned 
to.  as  they  should  be.  to  enter  still  more 
field.s — from  offenses  against  the  environ- 
ment to  new  facets  of  consumer  pror.ection 
and  a  fresh  conceren  for  small  claimants  We 
know.  too.  that  the  court  system  lias  added 
to  Its  own  workload  by  enlarging  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  providing  more  counsel  In 
order  to  protect  basic  liberties 

"Our  courts  are  overloaded  for  the  beet  of 
reasons:  because  our  society  found  the  courts 
willing — and  partially  able — to  assume  the 
burden  of  Its  gravest  problems  Throughout 
a  tumultuous  generation,  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice has  helped  America  Impro.e  herself: 
there  is  an  urgent  need  now  for  America  to 
help  the  courts  Improve  our  system  of 
Justice. 

"But  If  we  limit  ourselves  to  calling  for 
more  Judges,  more  police,  more  lawyers  op- 
erating in  the  same  system,  we  will  produce 
more  backlogs,  more  delays,  more  litigation, 
more  Jails  and  more  criminals.  'More  of  the 
same'  Is  not  the  answer.  What  Is  needed  now 
i.s  cenulne  reform — the  kind  of  change  that 
requires  Imagination  and  daring,  that  de- 
mands a  focus  on  ultimate  goals 

"The  ultimate  goal  of  changing  the  process 
of  Justice  Is  not  to  put  more  people  in  Jail 
or  merely  to  provide  a  faster  flow  of  litiga- 
tion— it  is  to  resolve  conflict  speedily  but 
fairly,  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  crime  and 
violence,  to  reinstill  a  respect  for  l.iw  in  all 
our  people. 

"The  watchword  of  my  own  administration 
has  been  reform.  As  we  have  undertaken  it 
in  many  fields,  this  is  what  we  have  found 
'Reform'  as  an  abstraction  is  something  that 
everybody  Is  for,  but  reform  as  a  specific  Is 
something  that  a  lot  of  people  are  against, 

"A  good  example  of  this  can  be  found  in 
the  law:  Everyone  is  for  a  speedy  trial'  as  a 
constitutional  principle,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  resistance  to  a  speedy  trial  in 
practice 

"The  founders  of  this  nation  wrote  these 
words  into  the  Bill  of  Rights-  'the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial.'  The  word  'speedy'  was  nowhere 
modified  or  watered  down.  We  have  to  as- 
sume they  me.uit  exactly  what  they  said— 
a  speedy  trial. 

"It  is  not  an  Impossible  goal.  In  criminal 
cases  In  Great  Britain  today,  most  accused 
persons  are  brought  to  trial  within  60  days 
after  arrest.  Most  appeals  are  decided  with- 
in three  months  after  they  are  filed. 

"But  here  in  the  United  States,  this  is  what 
we  see:  In  case  after  case,  the  delay  between 
arrest  and  trial  is  far  too  long.  In  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  the  delay  Is  over  five 
months:    in    the    state    of    Ohio,    over    six 


months:  in  Chicago,  an  accused  man  waits 
six  to  nine  months  before  his  case  cotnes  up 
"In  case  after  case,  the  appeal  process  is 
misused — to  oljstruct  rather  than  advance 
:he  cause  of  Justice  Throughout  the  State 
sy.-items,  the  average  time  It  takes  to  process 
an  appeal  is  estimated  to  be  as  long  as  18 
months.  The  greater  the  delay  in  com- 
mencing a  trial,  or  retrial  resulting  from  an 
appeal,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  wlt- 
nes-ses  will  be  unavailable  and  other  evidence 
difficult  to  preserve  and  present.  This  means 
the  failure  of  the  process  of  Justice. 

"The  law's  delay  creates  bail  problems,  as 
•xel\  as  overcrowded  Jails;  it  forces  judges  to 
accept  pleas  of  guilty  to  lesser  offenses  just 
tj  process  the  caseload — to  give  away  the 
courthouse  for  the  sake  of  the  calendar.' 
Without  proper  safeguards,  this  can  turn  a 
court  of  Justice  Into  a  mill  of  injustice 

"In  his  perceptive  message  on  The  State  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary,'  Chief  Justice  Burger 
makes  the  point  that  speedier  trials  would 
be  a  deterrent  to  crime  I  am  certain  that  thl."! 
holds  true  in  the  courts  of  all  jurisdictions 

"Justice  delayed  is  not  only  justice  de- 
nied— It  is  also  Justice  circumvented,  justice 
mocked,  and  the  system  of  Justice  under- 
mined. 

"What  can  be  done  to  break  the  logjam  of 
Justice  today,  to  ensure  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial -and  to  enhance  respect  for  law?  We 
have  to  find  ways  to  clear  the  courts  of  the 
endless  stream  of  victimless  crimes'  that 
get  in  the  way  of  serious  consideration  of 
serious  crimes.  There  are  more  Important 
matters  for  highly  skilled  Judges  and  pros- 
ecutors than  minor  traffic  offenses,  loitering 
and  drunkeneas 

"We  should  open  our  eyes — as  the  medical 
profession  is  doing — to  the  use  of  parapro- 
fesslonals  in  the  law.  Working  under  the 
.supervision  of  trained  attorneys,  'para- 
ludges'  could  deal  with  many  of  the  essen- 
tially administrative  matters  of  the  law.  free- 
ing the  Judge  to  do  what  only  he  can  do: 
to  Judge.  The  development  of  the  new  oftlce 
of  mag^lstrates  In  the  Federal  System  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  In  addition,  we 
should  take  advantage  of  many  technical 
advances,  such  as  electronic  Information  re- 
trieval, to  expedite  the  result  in  both  new 
and  traditional  areas  of  the  law 

"But  new  efficiencies  alone,  important  as 
they  are,  are  not  enough  to  reinstlll  re- 
spect in  our  system  of  justice  A  courtroom 
must  be  a  place  where  a  fair  balance  mxist 
be  struck  between  the  rights  of  society  and 
the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

"We  all  know  how  the  drama  of  a  court- 
r^om  often  lends  Itself  to  exploitation,  and. 
whether  it  Is  deliberate  or  Inadvertent,  such 
exploitation  is  something  we  must  all  be 
alert  to  prevent  All  too  often,  the  right  of 
the  accused  to  a  fair  trial  Is  eroded  by  preju- 
dicial publicity  We  must  never  forget  that 
a  primary  purpose  underlying  the  defend- 
ant's right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  is 
to  prevent  star-chamber  proceedings,  and  not 
to  put  on  an  exciting  show  or  to  satisfy 
public  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

"In  this  regard.  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
Chief  Justice's  view  that  the  filming  of  Ju- 
dicial proceedings,  or  the  introduction  of 
live  television  to  the  courtroom,  would  be  a 
mistake  The  solemn  business  of  Justice  can- 
not be  subject  to  the  command  of  'lights, 
camera,  action,' 

"The  white  light  of  publicity  can  be  a  cruel 
glare,  often  damaging  to  the  innocent  by- 
stander thrust  into  it.  and  doubly  damaging 
to  the  innocent  victims  of  violence  Here 
again  a  balance  must  be  struck:  The  right  of 
a  free  press  must  be  weighed  carefully 
against  an  Individual's  right  to  privacy. 

■'Sometimes,  however,  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot:  Society  must  be  protected  from 
the  exploitation  of  the  courts  by  publicity- 
seekers  Neither  the  rights  of  society  nor  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  being  protected 
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when  a  court  tolerates  anyone's  abuse  of  the 
judicial  process.  When  a  court  becomes  a 
stage,  or  the  center  ring  of  a  circus,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  court  The  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  grateful  to  those  Judges  who  insist 
on  order  in  their  courts  and  who  will  not  be 
bullied  or  stampeded  by  those  who  hold  in 
contempt  al!  this  nation's  Judicial  system 
stands  for 

■The  re;isons  for  safeguarding  the  dignity 
of  the  cuurtroom  and  clearing  away  the  un- 
derbrush that  delays  the  process  of  Justice 
eo  far  beyond  questions  of  taste  and  tradi- 
tion They  go  to  the  central  issue  confront- 
ing American  justice  today. 

•How  can  we  answer  the  need  for  more, 
and  more  effective,  access  to  the  courts  for 
the  resolution  of  large  and  small  contro- 
versies, and  the  protection  of  Individual  and 
community  interests?  The  right  to  represen- 
tation by  counsel  and  the  prompt  disposition 
of  case.s — advocacy  and  adjudication — are 
fundamental  rights  that  must  be  assured  to 
all  our  citizens. 

■■In  a  society  that  cherishes  change:  In  a 
society  that  enshrines  diversity  in  its  con- 
stitution; in  a  system  of  Justice  that  pits 
one  adversary  against  another  to  find  the 
tr-Jth— there  will  always  be  conflict.  Taken 
to  the  street,  conflict  is  a  destructive  force: 
taken  to  the  courts,  conflict  can  be  a  crea- 
tive force. 

"What  can  be  done  to  make  certain  that 
civil  conflict  is  resolved  In  the  peaceful  arena 
of  the  courtroom,  and  criminal  charges  lead 
to  Justice  for  both  the  accused  and  the  com- 
munity'' The  charge  to  all  of  us  is  clear. 

"We  must  make  it  possible  for  Judge  to 
spend  more  time  Judging,  by  giving  them 
professional  help  for  administrative  tasks 
We  must  change  the  criminal  court  system, 
and  provide  the  manpower — In  terms  of  court 
staffs,  prosecutors,  and  defense  counsel — to 
bring  about  speedier  trials  and  appeals. 

"We  must  ensure  the  fundamental  civil 
right  of  every  American — the  light  to  be  se- 
cure In  his  home  and  on  the  streets.  We  must 
make  It  possible  for  the  civil  litigant  to  get  a 
Hearing  on  his  case  In  the  same  year  he 
files  it 

"We  must  make  It  possible  for  each  com- 
munity to  train  Its  police  to  carry  out  their 
duties,  using  the  most  modern  methods  of 
detection  and  crime  prevention.  We  must 
make  it  f>osslble  for  the  convicted  criminal 
to  receive  constructU-e  training  while  In  con- 
finement, instead  of  what  he  receives  now — 
an  advanced  course  In  crime. 

"The  time  has  come  to  repudiate  once  and 
for  all  the  Idea  that  prisons  are  warehouses 
for  human  rubbish;  our  correctional  systems 
must  be  changed  to  make  them  places  that 
will  correct  and  educate.  And,  of  special  con- 
cern to  this  conference,  we  must  strengthen 
the  State  court  systems  to  enable  them  to 
fulfill  their  historic  role  as  the  tribunals  of 
justice  nearest  and  most  responsive  to  the 
people. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  been  treat- 
ing the  process  of  Justice  as  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  In  the  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  will  be  enabled  to  vigorously 
expand  Its  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Close  to  one  half  billion  dollars  a  year 
will  now  go  to  strengthen  local  efforts  to  re- 
form court  procedures,  police  methods  and 
correctional  action  and  other  related  needs. 
In  my  new  special  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
law  enforcement  is  an  area  that  receives  in- 
creased attention  and  greater  funding — in  a 
way  that  permits  States  and  localities  to  de- 
termine their  own  priorities. 

"The  District  of  Columbia,  the  orUy  Ameri- 
can city  under  direct  Federal  supervision, 
now  has  legislation  and  funding  which  re- 
organizes Its  court  system,  provides  enough 
judges  to  bring  accused  persons  to  trial 
promptly,  and  protects  the  public  against 
liabitual  offenders.  We  hope  that  this  new 


reform  legislation  may  serve  as  an  example 
to  o'  her  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
■'And  today  I  am  endorsing  the  concept  of 
a  suggestion  that  I  understand  Chief  Justice 
Dvirger  will  make  to  you  tomorrow:  the  es- 
tablishment t,f  a  Nalloi;al  Center  for  State 
Courts 

"This  will  mnke  it  possible  for  State  courts 
to  conduct  research  Into  problems  of  proce- 
dure, administration  and  training  for  State 
and  local  Judges  and  their  administrative 
personnel;  it  could  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  the  exchange  of  Information  about  State 
court  problems  and  reforms.  A  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  along  these  lines  already  exists 
for  the  Federal  court  system  and  has  proven 
its  worth;  the  time  is  overdue  for  State  courts 
to  have  such  a  facility  available.  I  will  look 
to  the  conferees  here  In  Williamsburg  to 
assist  in  making  recommendations  as  to  how- 
best  to  create  such  a  center,  and  what  will 
be   needed   for  Its  initial  funding. 

"The  executive  branch  will  continue  to  help 
in  every  way,  but  the  primary  Impetus  for 
reforming  and  Improving  the  Judicial  process 
should  come  from  within  the  system  Itself. 
Your  presence  here  is  evidence  of  your  deep 
concern;  my  presence  here  bears  witness  to 
the  concern  of  all  the  American  people  re- 
gardless of  party,  occupation,  race  or  eco- 
nomic condition,  for  the  overhaul  of  a  system 
of  Justice  that  heis  been  neglected  too  long. 
"I  began  my  remarks  by  referring  to  an 
episode  Involving  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  There  is  another  remark  of  Holmes 
not  very  well  known,  that  reveals  an  insight 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  today. 

"Judge  Learned  Hand  told  of  the  day  that 
he  drove  Justice  Holmes  to  a  Supreme  Court 
session  in  a  horsedrawn  carriage.  As  he 
dropped  the  Justice  off  in  front  of  the 
Capitol,  Learned  Hand  said,  'Well,  sir,  good- 
bye. Do  Justice!'  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  turned 
and  said,  most  severely.  'That  is  not  my  Job. 
My  Job  is  to  play  the  game  according  to  the 
rules.' 

'The  point  of  that  remark,  and  the  reason 
that  Learned  Hand  repeated  it  after  he  had 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  respect  in  our  pro- 
fession was  this:  Every  Judge,  every  attorney, 
every  policeman  wants  to  'do  Justice.'  But 
the  only  way  that  can  be  accomplished,  the 
only  way  Justice  can  truly  be  done  in  any 
society,  is  for  each  member  of  that  society  to 
subject  himself  to  the  rule  of  law — neither 
to  set  himself  above  the  law  In  the  name  of 
Justice,  nor  to  set  himself  outside  the  law  in 
the  name  of  Justice. 

"We  shall  become  a  genuinely  Just  society 
only  by  "playing  the  game  according  to  the 
rules,"  and  when  the  rules  become  outdated 
or  are  shown  to  be  unfair,  by  lawfully  and 
peaceably  changing  those  rules. 

"The  genius  of  our  system,  the  life  force  of 
the  American  Way.  is  our  ability  to  hold  fast 
to  the  rulfss  that  we  know  to  be  right  and  to 
change  the  rules  that  we  see  to  be  wrong.  In 
that  regard,  we  would  all  do  well  to  remem- 
ber our  constitutional  roles:  for  the  legisla- 
tures, to  set  forth  the  rules;  for  the  Judiciary 
to  interpret  them:  for  the  executive,  to  carry 
them  out. 

"The  American  Revolulon  did  not  end  two 
centuries  ago;  it  is  a  living  process.  It  must 
constantly  be  reexamined  and  reformed.  At 
one  and  the  saune  time,  it  is  as  unchanging 
as  the  spirit  of  laws  and  as  changing  as  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

"We  live  in  a  time  when  headlines  are 
made  by  those  few  who  want  to  tear  down 
our  Institutions,  by  those  who  say  they  defy 
the  law.  But  we  also  live  in  a  time  when 
history  is  made  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
reform  and  rebuild  our  institutions — and 
that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  those  who 
respect  the  law." 


Text  of  Address  by   Warren  E.  BtmcER 
The  I^resident's  appearance  here  yesterday 
and  perhaps  even  more  his  pledge  of  support 


for  our  efforts  makes  this  conference  unique 
and  gives  It  a  dimension  it  could  not  have 
without  the  support  of  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States  There  is  nothing  very 
new  about  Judges  and  lawyers  gathering  and 
agreeing  that  the  courts  are  In  trouble.  When 
the  President  places  the  prestige  and  power 
Of  his  office  behind  these  efforts  we  have 
cause  to  take  heart. 

We  have  here  today  a  cross-section  of  State 
and  Federal  Judges  and  of  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  authorities,  and  others  seek- 
ing to  avert  an  impending  crisis  In  the  courts. 
The  only  counteipart  to  this  conference  In 
this  century  wtis  the  Attorney  General's  Con- 
ference on  Court  congestion  and  delay  con- 
vened by  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell 
more  than  fifteen  years  Eigo. 

Fifty  years  before  that  conference,  Roscoe 
Pound  had  warned  the  legal  profession  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  a  crisis.  That  was  in  1906.  Pe- 
riodically we  respond  and  experience  some 
relief  but  we  are  soon  overwhelmed  by  a  new 
tide  of  problems. 

Today  the  American  system  of  criminal 
Justice  in  every  phase — the  police  function, 
the  prosecution  and  defense,  the  courts  and 
the  correctional  machinery — is  suffering  from 
a  severe  case  of  deferred  maintenance.  By 
and  large,  this  is  true  at  the  State,  local  and 
Federal  levels.  The  failure  of  our  machinery 
is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  fully 
documented  by  innumerable  studies  and 
surveys. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  deferred  main- 
tenance we  see 

First,  that  the  perpetrators  of  most 
criminal  acts  are  not  detected,  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial; 

Second,  those  who  are  apprehended  and 
charged  are  not  tried  promptly  because  we 
allow  unconscionable  delays  that  pervert 
both  the  right  of  the  defendant  and  the 
public  to  a  speedy  trial;  and 

Third,  the  convicted  persons  are  not  pun- 
ished promptly  after  conviction  because  of 
delay  in  the  appellate  process.  Finally,  even 
after  the  end  of  litigation,  those  who  are 
sentenced  to  confinement  are  not  corrected 
or  rehabilitated,  and  the  majority  of  them 
return  to  commit  new  crimes.  The  primary 
responsibility  of  Judges,  of  course,  is  for 
the  operation  of  the  Judicial  machinery  but 
this  does  not  mean  we  can  ignore  the  police 
function  or  the  shortcomings  of  the  correc- 
tional systems. 

At  each  of  these  three  stages  the  enforce- 
ment, the  trial,  the  correction — the  deferred 
maintenance  became  apparent  when  the  ma- 
chinery was  forced  to  carry  too  heavy  a  load. 
This  is  what  happens  to  any  machine  whether 
It  is  an  industrial  plant,  an  automobile  or 
a  dishwasher.  It  can  be  no  comfort  to  us  that 
this  deferred  maintenance  crisis  is  shared  by 
others;  by  cities  and  in  housing.  In  the  field 
of  medical  care,  in  environmental  protection, 
and  many  other  fields.  All  of  these  problems 
are  Important,  but  the  administration  of 
Justice  is  the  adhesive — the  very  glue — that 
keeps  the  parts  of  an  organized  society  from 
flying  apart.  Man  can  tolerate  many  short- 
comings of  his  existence,  but  a  civilized  so- 
ciety cannot  remain  so  without  an  adequate 
system  of  Justice,  end  by  that  I  mean  Justice 
in  Its  broadest  sense. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  civil  Justlce^that 
is  the  resolution  of  cases  between  private 
citizens  or  between  citizens  and  government. 
This,  unhappily,  is  becoming  the  stepchild 
of  the  law  as  criminal  Justice  once  was.  Most 
people  with  civil  claims,  particularly  those 
in  the  middle  economic  echelons,  who  can- 
not afford  the  heavy  costs  of  litigation  and 
who  cannot  qualify  for  public  or  govern- 
ment-subsidized legal  assistance,  are  forced 
to  stand  by  in  frustration,  and  often  in  want, 
while  they  watch  the  passage  of  time  eat  up 
the  value  of  their  case.  The  public  has  been 
quiet  and  patient,  sensing  on  the  one  heoid 
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the  need  to  ;mprove  the  quality  cf  crimi.ial 
justice  b-L.t  ?.!sj  experuncicg  frus'ratlon  at 
the  inability  to  vindicate  ,)nvate  clams  and 
righus. 

We  are  rayldly  app.-Cja:hing  the  pnmt 
where  this  quiet  and  ijatiert  segrr.?nt  of 
Amer-raiii  -.'.-i:!  totally  'ose  pat.onre  with  the 
cumbersfjme  system  that  makes  people  wait 
iw),  ih''.-':,  fw';r  ■■T  laoTi  ve^-rs  to  d'spose 
of  en  ortl  nar,-  civil  claims  vhile  they  witnt  j, 
f.igrant  ocrl.ince  of  lnw  oy  a  gro-^ing  number 
of  law-breakers  who  J:;opardize  r.'ies  ar.rl 
townr.  intl  l.;e  and  property  <-,i  law-abiding 
ppupl?,  and  P'iOnopolze  the  co-.irts  In  the 
proces  Tne  c  urts  must  be  enabled  to  take 
care  if  bo'h  civil  and  criminal  iriean's  with- 
out pr°iud!ce  or  neglect  of  either. 

Thi ,  ..-i  whv  we    re  here  today 

This  could  be  the  most  significant  Juc'lclal 
meeting  In  our  time — depending  in  what  will 
each  of  us  dj  when  we  return  fo  the  dally 
ta-sk?  we  have  temfKirarllv  laid  aside  to  gather 
at  this  conference  Ic  me  siieg'^st  some  of 
the  pr>b:em  areas  and  then  let  me  venture 
sjoie  '.hough's  on  what  we  might  try  to  do 
about  'hem. 

There  are  many  areas  which  we  'should 
study  and  consider,  and.  indeed  that  we 
must  consider  but  if  we  try  too  much  at  once 
we  may  fall  in  all  our  endeavors  I  am 
thinking,  for  example,  of  .=iab8tanMve  prob- 
lems wnich  cr.'  out  for  reexamination,  in- 
cluding the  handling  of  personal  Injury 
claims,  which  especially  clog  the  State 
courts:  the  need  'o  ask  questions  about 
other  areas  of  jurisdiction,  such  a.s  recelver- 
shipb  or  insolvent  dth'ors  the  adootlon  of 
children,  land-title  reglstra'ion  ;n  some 
States,  and  possibly  even  sucn  things  as  rlt- 
vorce  jurisdiction  a.id  child-custody  matters 
We  need  a  comprehensiva  reexamination  of 
the  whole  basis  of  jurisdiction  in  order  to 
eliminate  whenever  possible  all  mafers 
which  may  be  better  administered  by  others 
so  as  to  resore  the  courts  to  their  basic  func- 
tion of  dealing  with  cases  and  controversies 

We  can  see  In  the  development  of  com- 
mon law  Institutions  many  examp'.es  of 
changing  jurisdiction  and  evolution  of  new 
remedies.  I  suggest  no  specific  changes  but 
I  trust  It  will  not  be  regarded  as  subversive 
to  suggest  the  need  for  study  and  thought 
on  these  problems,  remembering  that  sub- 
jects once  committed  to  the  courts  are  now 
the  province  of  the  other  governmental 
bodies. 

The  common  law  tradition  teaches  that 
rights  and  remedies  are  never  fixed  or  static 
but  a  continuing  process  of  change  however 
slow  For  example,  working  men  once  had 
either  no  rights  at  all  or  common  law  rights 
based  on  negligence  when  they  were  in- 
jured In  their  work.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
common  law  remedies  inspired  lawyers  ro 
find  other  and  better  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  claims  of  injured  workmen  and  no  one 
would  seriously  consider  turning  the  clock 
back  to  the  old  ways.  Large  area  of  regula- 
tory activity  was  once  imposed  on  courts  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  century  that  has 
been  .ested  in  a  wide  array  of  administrative 
and  regulatory  bodies  with  limited  judicial 
review. 

All  of  Lis  r.ttendlng  this  conference  share 
and  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  great  com- 
mon law  tradition  that  underglrds  Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence  and  virtually  all  as- 
pects of  our  procedure,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral As  lawyers  and  Judges  we  can  be  proud 
of  the  great  tradition  of  the  coimmon  law 
and  even  have  a  pardonable  pride  in  the 
improvements  and  developments  that  Amer- 
ican lawyers  and  judges  have  added  to  it. 
We  do  not  disparage  or  undermine  the  com- 
mon law  when  we  consider  change  indeed, 
change  is  the  very  essence — the  very  heart — 
of  the  common  law  concept. 

paioarriES 

The  challenges  to  our  systems  of  justice 
are  colossal  and  immediate,  and  we  must  as- 
sign priorities.  I  would  begin  by  giving  prior- 


ity to  metat/ds  and  machinery,  to  procedure 
and  techniques,  to  r.'ianagen.ent  and  ad- 
minis'rution  of  judicial  resource-j  even  over 
tne  muh-needed  reexamination  of  subif.ii.- 
i:ve  leg.il  institutions  that  are  out  of  date. 
That  reexaminat.on  is  Important  but  it  is 
inevi'abl-  a  Uing  r.inge  L.iuisrtaKinf»  und  it 
can  wait. 

I  nave  said  before,  but  I  hope  it  will  bear 
repeating,  that  with  reference  to  methixls 
and  prijcedure  we  may  be  carrying  conti- 
nuity and  triidinnn  too  far  when  we  see 
that  John  Adams,  Hamiron  or  Burr.  JetTer- 
•ion  or  Marhaii,  re:nc..r::a'ed.  could  jtep 
into  any  court  today  ai.d  after  a  minimal 
briefing  on  procedure  ai.d  updating  m  cer- 
tain areas  of  law.  try  a  ca.se  with  the  best 
of  today's  lawyers  Those  grea*  lawyers  of  the 
18th  and  19th  century  w mid  need  no  more 
Than  a  hurried  briefing  and  a  Broolcs'  Bros. 
5Uit  They  would  not  even  need  a  haircut. 
i^iven  the  styles  of  our  day. 

Thi.i  is  not  nece^isartly  bad,  and  I  propo.se 
■idthlng  speoi.^.r  on  how  we  should  ch.in^e 
our  meth-)d.^  of  resnlviMg  conflict,*  in  the 
courtroom  But  I  do  know  this — and  so  does 
anyone  who  has  read  le^al  history  and  r?ad 
'he  newspapers  in  recent  year.. —  'ha'  John 
.\dams  and  his  reli.cirnated  colleagues  at 
'he  bar.  would  bp  shocked  ard  bewildered  at 
some  of  the  anticc  and  .'^pec'-acles  wl'n^ssed 
today  In  the  courtrooms  of  America  They 
would  be  as  shocked  aiid  baffled  as  are  a 
•.•ast  number  of  mntemp'-rarv  Americans  and 
friends  of  .America  al!  over  'he  world  They 
would  not  be  able  ti  understar.d  whv  .^o 
many  cases  take  weeks  or  months  to  try  No 
one  could  expl.iin  whv  the  jurv  selec"."n 
proces.s  for  example  should  Itself  becom'>  a 
major  piece  of  litigation  consumiiig  days  or 
weeks  Few  people  can  inderstand  It  and  the 
public  is  beginning  to  ask  some  searching 
questions  on  the  subject 

STATE-FEDEBAL   COOPERAriON 

I  need  nor  burden  this  well-informed  audi- 
ence on  the  suo'pct  of  the  tension  and  the 
strains  exist r.g  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  in  recent  ve.=irs  Because  of  the 
exis'ence  of  those  problems  and  the  rea.sons 
i-nderlymg  them  I  urged  last  August,  at  the 
.ABA  convention  in  3t  Lou.s.  that  the  chief 
justice  of  each  State  "ake  the  initiative  to 
create  an  informal  ad  nr.c  State-Federal  Ju- 
dicial council  in  each  State  The  purpose,  of 
CO  irse,  was  to  have  these  judges  meet  to- 
gether inform.illy  to  develop  cooperation  to 
reduce  the  'ensions  that  have  existed  m  re- 
cent vears.  I  was  pleasantly  .surpri.sed.  even 
astonished,  at  the  speed  with  which  the  chief 
Justices  responded,  tor  I  am  now  informed 
that  such  councils  are  in  actual  operation  in 
.■12  of  the  States.  Many  of  these  councils  have 
been  created  by  formal  order  of  the  State 
.supreme  cour'  I  am  also  informed  that  once 
the  channels  of  communication  were  opetied 
these  State  and  Federal  judges  found  other 
areas  of  fruitful  cooperation  and  exchange 
of  Ideas  I  regard  this  development  of  such 
Importance  that  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Conference  of  State  Chief 
Justices  and  to  Chief  Justice  Calvert  of 
Texas,  its  chairman. 

In  ur?ln^  the  cooperation  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Judges,  and  in  urging  the 
State  (udges  to  call  upon  fhe  State  bar 
associations  and  on  the  American  Bar  .Vsso- 
ciatlon.  I  have  no  thought  whatever  that 
all  State  court  systems  or  all  Judges  be  cast 
m  one  mold.  Par  from  this  have  an  abid.ng 
conviction  that  the  streng'h  of  our  entire 
system  in  this  country  and  the  essence  of 
true  federaUsm  lies  in  diversitv  among  the 
States.  It  will  not  impair  this  diversity.  I 
submit,  to  work  together  to  develop  effective 
post-conviction  remedies  for  example,  or 
common  standards  of  judicial  administra- 
tion, common  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct for  lawyers,  and.  Indeed,  for  Judge.i. 
or  the  improvement  in  the  method  of  selec- 
tion, the  tenure,  and  compensation  of  judger.. 


The  diversity  that  h,is  exi.sted  in  our  sys- 
tem and  the  innovativeness  of  State  judges 
accounts  for  many  of  the  great  impr.Aemenu 
that  the  Federal  system  h.'.s  adopted  frcm 
the  S'-ates.  One  of  the  most  crucial  is  m  the 
developing  area  of  using  trained  court  td- 
miiitstrators  or  executives  in  the  admlnis- 
txatlon  of  the  courts  The  States  have  been 
a  whole  genention  ahead  of  the  Federal 
system  in  this  matter  When  we  sought  to 
create  tne  In.5titure  of  Court  Management 
In  ir»69  the  first  step  was  to  call  on  State 
c.j)ur.  odminlstraU'.rs  for  guidance  and  advice 

Whatever  changes  we  m^ke,  we  should 
never  forget  that  under  our  feder.U  system, 
the  basic  structure  o;  the  courts  of  thic 
country  ccn'emplated  that  State  courts 
would  deal  with  local  matters  while  Federal 
courts  would  serve  a  limited  and  n.irr.w 
function,  I  hope  we  will  never  become  so 
bigoted  as  to  think  that  St.ite  judges  are 
any  lesa  devoted  to  the  principles  of  tne 
Federal  Constitution  than  other  judges  and 
lawyers. 

STANDARDS     OP     ADMINISTaATTON 

I  do  not  especially  iiks  phra.->e.i  like  'man- 
agement of  judicial  resources."  or  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  judge  power"  They  seem 
stilted  to  me  as  they  do  to  most  lawyer.s  and 
judges.  But  the.se  phratie-s  are  simply  "short- 
hand" and  it  we  accpt  them  as  =uch  they 
become  tolerable  The  Important  thing  is  the 
concept  underlying  tnese  shorthand  '  '^erms 
Every  profession  and  every  ,irea  of  hum.in 
activity  has  had  t<j  grapple  with  the  hard 
realities  behind  the  shorthand.  The  difTer- 
ence  is  judges  and  lawyers  have  lagged  far 
behind  the  rest  I  uo  not  s-u^^e.^t  that  justice 
can  ever  become  automated  or  that  produc- 
tion-line processes  are  adaptable  to  courts. 
Other  professions  have  devised  new  ways  to 
increa.se  their  productivity  without  loss  of 
quality  and  we  must  do  so. 

In  terms  of  methods,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment the  flow  of  papers — and  we  know  the 
business  of  courts  depen.'Is  en  the  flow  of 
papers — most  courts  have  changed  very  little 
fundamentally  in  a  hundretl  years  or  more, 
I  know  of  no  comprehensive  surveys  but  spot 
checks  have  shown  for  example  that  the 
ancient  ledger  type  of  record  b  joks.  sixteen 
or  eighteen  inches  Aide,  twenty-four  or 
twenty-six  inches  high,  and  four  Inches  thick 
are  still  used  m  a  very  large  number  of 
courts  and  these  cumbersome  books,  hazard- 
ous to  handle,  still  call  for  l-^n^hand  "ntries 
concerning  cases  I  mention  this  only  as  one 
sympton  of  our  tendency  to  cling  to  old 
ways  We  know  that  banks,  factories,  depart- 
ment st^ires.  hospitals  and  many  government 
agencies  have  cast  off  anachronisms  of  thi.'^ 
kind. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  we  still 
call  jurors  as  in  the  past  We  still  herd  them 
into  a  common  rcjom  in  numbers  often  dou- 
ble the  real  need  because  of  obsolete  concf  p's 
of  arranging  and  managing  their  use  This 
process  is  often  complicated  by  the  unreg- 
ulated arbitrariness  of  a  handful  of  judges, 
for  example,  who  demand  more  Jurors  than 
they  can  possibly  use  to  be  allocated  each 
day  for  their  exclusive  use  There  is  al- 
most a  total  absence  of  even  the  most  primi- 
tive techniques  in  predicting  the  need  for 
Jurors  just  as  there  is  a  large  vacuum  m  the 
.standards  and  procedures  to  coordinate  the 
steps  of  bringing  a  case  and  all  of  its  com- 
ponents— the  lawyers,  witnesses,  experts. 
Jurors  and  court  staff --t  >  the  .^ame  pi  ice  at 
the  same  time. 

Happily,  a  very  distinguished  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Judge  Preedm.an  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  third 
circuit  is  now  launching  a  comprehensive 
program  of  bringing  up  to  date  the  minimum 
standards  of  Judicial  administration. 

Independent  of  what  we  do  in  the  court- 
room itself,  we  need  careful  study  to  make 
sure  that  every  case  which  reaches  the  court- 
room stage  is  there  only  after  every  possibil- 


ity of  settlement  has  been  exhausted.  Those 
parties  who  impose  upo"  the  judicial  pr oceis 
and  c:o.t  its  functioning  by  carrylir:  the 
cases  th:o.igh  Jury  selection  before  making 
a  settlement  which  could  have  been  made 
earlier  sh'u'.d  be  subject  to  the  risk  of  a  very 
substantial  dL^cretlonary  cost  asiiessment  at 
the  hai.d,  of  the  trial  Judge  who  can  evaluate 
these  ahu-ses  of  the  system  Someone  mus* 
remind  'he  bar  and  the  public  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  a  trial. 

COVRT    EXECUTIVE    OFFICERS 

As  litinaiion  ha-s  grovvn  and  multiple- 
judge  courts  ha\e  steadily  enlarged,  the  con- 
tinued u^e  of  the  old  equipment  niid  i  Id 
methods  has  brought  about  a  virtual  biealt- 
duwn  in  ii.aiiv  places  and  a  slowdown  every- 
where in  the  elhcleiicy  and  1  auctioning  ol 
court,.  The  judicial  system  and  all  its  com- 
ponenib  have  been  subjected  to  the  .same 
stresses  and  strains  as  hospital.;  and  other 
enterpri'-es  The  difference  Is  that,  thirty  r.r 
forty  years  ago,  doctors  and  nurses  recog- 
nized the  .mixirtai'.ce  ol  f,ybiem  and  manage- 
ment in  order  to  deliver  to  the  patients  ade- 
quate medical  care  this  resulted,  as  I  have 
oomt'd  out  on  other  occasions,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  hospital  administrators  and  to- 
day ihere  is  no  hospital  of  any  size  in  this 
country  without  a  trained  hospital  admin- 
istrator who  i.-i  the  chief  executive  officer 
dealink!  with  the  management  and  efficient 
utilisation  of  all  the  resources  of  the  Institu- 
tion Courts  and  judges  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, not  rcsp<jnded  In  this  way.  To  some 
extent.  Imaginative  and  resourceful  Judges 
and  courts  clerks  have  moved  pwirtlally  Into 
the  vacuum,  but  the  function  of  a  clerk  and 
the  function  of  a  court  executive  are  very 
different,  and  a  court  clerk  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  perforin  both  functions. 

From  ti.e  day  I  took  office,  twenty-one 
months  ago.  Uils  seemed  to  me  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  courts  of  this  country, 
and  particularly  so  In  my  area  ol  responsi- 
bility, the  Federal  courts.  The  first  step  I 
look  was  to  help  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
facility  to  train  executives  and  I  requested 
the  American  Bar  Association  to  take  the 
leadership  In  accomplishing  this.  That  ajs- 
soclatlon  did  so  with  the  American  Judicature 
society  and  the  Institute  of  Judicial  admin- 
istration as  co-sjxinsors,  together  they  created 
the  institute  of  court  management  at  the 
University  of  Denver  Law  School.  That 
Institute  has  now  graduated  the  first  group 
of  trainees  with  an  intensive  full-time  course 
over  a  period  of  six  months  Including  actual 
field  training  in  the  various  courts.  It  will 
train  two  additional  classes  this  year  This 
is  not  a  Federal  facility  and  Indeed  I  expect 
most  of  Its  output  will  go  to  State  court  sys- 
tems. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  has  taken 
one  of  the  most  Important  steps  in  a  gen- 
eration in  the  administration  of  justice  by 
providing  for  a  court  executive  In  each  of 
the  eleven  Federal  circuits.  The  court  execu- 
tive will  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
judicial  co-uiicll  of  each  circuit.  I  jieed  not 
say,  surely,  to  an  audience  including  so  many 
chief  judges  and  administrative  Judges,  that 
this  will  not  only  relieve  Judges  to  perform 
their  basic  Judicial  functions  but  it  will  pro- 
vide a  j)e.-son  who  virlll.  In  time,  be  able  to 
develop  new  methods  and  new  processes, 
which  bv^.^y  judges  could  not  do  in  the  past. 
The  function  of  a  court  executive  Is 
something  none  of  us  really  Knows  very 
much  about.  There  are  only  a  handful  of 
court  administrators  or  executives  In  this 
country  and  up  to  1970  they  are  all  self- 
taught.  The  few  who  were  In  being  were, 
in  the  State  courts  and  we  called  upon  them 
to  be  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  for 
the  new  Court  Management  Institute.  The 
concept  of  court  executive  or  court  admin- 
istrator will  have  Its  detractors  but  I  pre- 
dict they  will  not  be  heard  for  very  long. 
The  history  books  tell  us  how  the  admirals 
reacted  when  General  William  Mitchell  In- 


sisted that  an  airplane  could  sink  a  battle- 
ship. 

The  desperate  need  for  court  executive 
officers  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  will 
tl  quire  great  patience  arid  industrious 
homework  on  the  part  of  Judges  and  chief 
Judges  to  learn  to  utilize  these  officers  for 
their  courts. 

RULEMAKING  POWER 

A  great  many  of  the  infirmities  In  our 
procedures  could  be  cured  If  Judges  had 
broad  rulemaking  power  and  exercised  that 
power.  The  best  example  of  this  was  given 
a  generation  ago  In  the  Federal  Rtiles  of 
Civil  Procedure  atid  later  In  the  Criminal 
and   Appellate   Procedure   Rules. 

For  the  past  30  years  or  more  State  leg- 
Islafores.  like  the  Congress,  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  multitude  of  ne-.v  problems 
and  It  is  Increasingly  difficult  to  get  their 
attention  on  mundane  subjects  like  rules  of 
procedure  and  other  Internal  matters  of  the 
courts.  In  addition.  Judges,  by  and  large, 
have  been  under  increasing  pressure  of  their 
ovii  dally  work  and  have  not  brought  these 
matters   to   the   attention    of    legl.slators 

The  rulemaking  process  as  developed  in 
this  country  beginning  35  years  ago  is  the 
best  solution  yet  developed  for  sound  pro- 
cedural change.  Since  It  is  a  cooperative 
process  Involving  not  only  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  officially,  but  law- 
yers, judges  and  law  professors,  it  can  syn- 
thesize the  best  thinking  at  every  level. 

If  your  state  does  not  provide  for  rule- 
making power  comparable  to  that  vested 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  conjunction  with  Congress,  I  urge  you  to 
study  closely  the  potential  of  this  mecha- 
nism. In  Federal  habeas  corpus  review  of 
State  cases  it  could  have  saved  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  in  recent  years.  Flexible  rule- 
making processes  could  have  promptly  de- 
veloped post-convlctlon  remedy  procedures 
to  blunt  the  Impact  of  the  impoBition  of 
Federal  standards  on  the  States. 

SELECTION.    TEN'tTRE,    AND   COMPENSATION 
OF     JUDGES 

The  combined  experience  of  this  coun- 
try for  nearly  two  hundred  years  now.  with 
elective  judges  in  most  of  the  States  hold- 
ing office  for  limited  terms  and  Federal 
judges  who  are  appointed  with  tenure,  af- 
fords a  basis  for  a  careful  reexamination  of 
the  whole  method  of  the  selection  of  Judges. 
This  is  part  of  the  long  range  problem,  but 
it  deserves  some  mention.  The  aggregate  of 
two  centuries  of  experience  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  us  material  for  a  comprehen- 
sive reexamination  of  the  methods  of  selec- 
tion and  the  tenure  of  State  Judges.  In  say- 
ing this,  I,  of  course,  in'^end  no  reflection 
whatever  on  those  State  Lvs^^ems  having 
elected  Judges  with  limited  terms  and  the 
many  splendid  Judges  in  those  States. 

The  fine  quality  of  judicial  work  of  S.aie 
Judges  is  In  opite  of,  not  because  of,  the 
method  of  selection 

The  election  of  judg.is  for  limited  ternos 
is  a  subject  on  which  reasonable  men  can 
reasonably  have  different  views  Nevertheless 
the  very  nature  of  the  judicial  function  calls 
for  some  comprehensive  studies  directed  to 
the  alternative  methods  developed  m  the 
last  generation  in  some  States.  Those  al- 
ternatives tend  to  preserve  the  virtues  of 
popular  choice  of  judges  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  a  high  degree  of  professional- 
ism, offering  an  inducement  for  competent 
lawyers  to  make  a  career  of  the  Bench. 

We  know  that  while  there  are  certain  pat- 
terns conunon  In  the  fifty  States  as  to  the 
selection  and  tenure  of  Judges,  there  Is  at 
the  same  time  a  wide  disparity  In  their 
compensation  in  such  States  as  New  York, 
California,  and  Dllnois,  to  mention  but  three 
of  the  large  States,  the  compensation  of 
Judges  of  the  higher  courts  is  as  much  as 
three  times  the  compensation  of  their  coun- 
terparts in  some  other  States  of  the  Union. 


As  lawyers  and  Judges  we  know  that  the 
function  of  the  courts  in  a  small  Stale  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  function  of  the 
courts  In  the  larger  State  The  size  of  the 
State  has  no  relationship  to  the  nature  of 
the  function,  the  degree  of  the  responsi- 
bility, and  the  degree  of  the  professlonrl 
competence  called  lor.  It  Is,  therefore,  an 
anomf.ly  for  a  wide  disparity  to  continue  I 
do  not  suggest,  by  any  means,  that  there 
need  be  a  rigid,  uniform  standard  of  com- 
pensation or  tenure  for  all  the  Stnte.s  All 
I  sugge~t  Is  that  the  Judges  In  the  sma'I 
States  are  performing  essentially  the  s,-.me 
function  as  that  of  their  brothers  in  a  larpe 
State,  and  the  conditions  of  their  service 
should  not  vary  excessively.  It  is  not  a  whole- 
some or  healthy  thing  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  have  the  highest  court  of 
a  geographically  large  and  economically 
powerful  State  receive  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  his  counterpart  a  few  hundred  miles 
away.  If  we  want  quality  Justice  we  must 
pay  for  it. 

A    NATIONAL  CENTER   FOR   STATE  COtJRTS 

As  I  range  over  this  rather  wide  varletv 
of  subjects  you  will  notice  that  in  many  In- 
.stances  I  have  been  obliged  to  refer  to  mat- 
ters of  common  or  general  knowledge  or  the 
result  of  spot  checks,  or  other  sources  not 
wholly  trustworthy.  This  suggest  strongly 
the  need  for  some  facility  that  will  accumu- 
late and  meke  available  all  information  nec- 
essary for  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
problems  of  the  judiciary  in  the  fifty  States. 
Recently  a  Judicial  conference  develoj>ed  an 
accumulation  of  500  or  more  specific  prob- 
lems of  courts. 

Each  of  the  points  I  have  raised  In  the  list 
of  what  seem  to  me  some  of  the  urgent  prior- 
ities can  be  more  readily  treated  and  with 
better  solutions  there  is  a  pooling  of  ideas 
and  efforts  of  the  States. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  talked  of  the  need 
for  a  closer  exchange  and  closer  cooperation 
among  the  States  and  between  the  Slates 
and  the  Federal  courts  on  Judicial  problems. 
No  States  without  grave  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  The  problems  vary 
chiefly  in  degree  from  those  States  with 
grave  troubles  to  those  on  the  threshold  of 
disaster  in  their  courts.  The  valuable  work 
of  the  National  College  of  Trial  Judges  Is 
Just  one  example  of  the  value  of  cooperative 
enterprise. 

We  now  have  in  this  country  a  great  fer- 
ment for  court  improvement.  It  is  a  fer- 
ment that  has  been  gaining  momentum 
slowly  over  a  long  period  of  time.  More  re- 
cently, this  has  taken  on  a  new  thru.st  and 
force  under  the  leadership  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  The  time  has  come,  and  I 
submit  that  it  is  here  and  now  at  this  con- 
ference, to  make  the  initial  decision  and 
bring  into  being  some  kind  of  national  clear- 
inghouse or  center  to  serve  all  the  States 
and  to  cooperate  with  all  the  agencies  seek- 
ing to  improve  Justice  at  every  level.  The 
need  is  great,  and  the  time  is  now,  and  I 
hope  this  conference  will  consider  creating 
a  working  committee  to  this  end — before  you 
adjourn.  I  know  that  you  will  do  many  im- 
portant things  while  you  are  here,  but  If 
you  do  no  more  than  launch  this  much- 
needed  service  agency  for  the  State  courts, 
your  time  and  attendance  here  would  be 
justified. 

I  hope  that,  having  raised  this  long-dis- 
cussed subject  of  a  need  for  a  facility  to  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  and  service  agency  for 
the  States,  you  will  not  think  me  unduly 
presumptuous  if  I  make  seme  specific  sug- 
gestions for  your  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  States 
should  make  the  final  choices  and  the  final 
decisions.  In  offering  these  thoughts,  I  draw 
particularly  on  my  experience  in  the  twenty- 
one  months  I  have  been  In  my  present  olHce, 
I  now  see  the  legal  profession's  strongest 
voice,  the  American  Bar  Association,  from 
a  point  of  view  which  I  never  fully  apprecl- 
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ated  in  my  years  of  private  practice  or  even 
m  ihe  period  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
court  of  appeals. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Is  a  force 
for  enormous,  almost  unlimited,  good  with 
resi>ect  to  every  problem  in  the  adminlsira- 
tion  of  Justice.  I:  is  a  force  that  cannot 
be  directed  or  controlled  by  any  particular 
group  or  any  selfish  Interest  because  It 
Includes  approxlmaiely  150.000  lawyers  and 
judges  and  la*-  professors  representing  1700 
State  and  local  bar  associations  and  other 
legal  groups.  Its  governing  body.  :he  House 
of  Delegates,  represents  90  .  of  all  the  prac- 
ticing lawyers  In  this  country.  I  mention 
•hese  factors  because  the  Amer.can  Bar  As- 
sociation IS  essentially  a  gras3-root.s  institu- 
Lion  whose  components  spring  from  the  50 
States.  The  faculties  and  power,  the  influ- 
ence and  prestige  of  this  association,  are 
ll-.erally  on  the  door  step  of  every  State 
capital  through  the  State  Bar  Association, 
and  that  power  and  Influence  can  be  put  to 
work  in  terms  of  achieving  the  objectives  I 
have  suggested  to  you. 

My  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  In  shap- 
ing the  national  organization  or  center  to 
serve  all  the  States,  you  consider  calling 
primarily  on  this  great  association  and  its 
50  component  State  associations,  along  with 
other  groups  that  specialize  in  Judicial  ad- 
ministration. There  are  additional  existing 
structures  representative  of  all  the  States 
and  a  cross  section  of  the  legal  profession. 
I  refer  now  to  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Judicial  administra- 
tion, the  conference  of  State  trial  Judges, 
the  appellate  Judge  conference,  the  council 
of  State  governments,  and  the  conference  of 
chief  Justices.  I  am  confident  there  will  be 
widespread  Interest  In  the  formation  of  such 
a  group  as  this  but  It  will  take  time  to  mar- 
shal all  of  the  large  resources  necessary  to 
Its  accomplishment  as  a  means  to  an  end 
that  we  should  place  high  priority  on  changes 
in  Qur  methods  and  our  machinery.  The 
noblest  legal  principles  will  be  sterile  and 
meaningless  if  they  cannot  be  made  to  work. 

In  closing.  I  offer  the  full  cooperation  of 
my  own  office  and  the  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  and  the  administrative 
office  of  the  United  States  Courts.  But  bear- 
ing in  mind  my  own  concepts  of  federalism 
I  will  participate  only  when  and  if  you  ask 
me  to  do  so. 


Interview  With  Chief  Justice 

WAKKZN  E.  BtTKGEa 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  a  recent  Gallup  Poll 
shows  that  the  federal  Judiciary  generally  and 
particularly  the  Supreme  Court  have  fallen 
in  public  esteem.  How  do  you  account  for 
that? 

A.  I  would  have  to  say  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
explain  the  rise  or  fall  of  public  acceptance 
of  any  institution  at  any  time,  including  the 
courts  All  the  Institutions  of  our  society 
are  under  attack,  and  the  courts  are  not  ex- 
cepted. There  are  many  causes. 

Some  of  the  attitude,  of  course,  is  related 
to  the  understanding  that  people  have  of 
what  the  courts  have  been  doing — for  ex- 
ample, in  the  area  of  criminal  Justice.  Peo- 
ple who  don't  like  what  they  understand 
the  Court  has  been  doing  will  have  a  lowered 
opinion  of  the  Court.  Just  as  other  people 
who  may  have  a  different  understanding  will 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Q  Are  you  saying  the  public  Is  misin- 
formed about  what  courts  do? 

A  No — not  quite  that.  But  the  public  Is 
not  well-informed — fully  Informed — and 
much  of  that  Is  probably  unavoidable 

Some  of  It  )s  due  to  misunderstanding 
because  of  the  tradition  that  the  Court  does 
not  explain  Its  function  and  Its  decisions 
to  the  public.  Unlike  other  governmental 
agencies,  courts  do  not  undertake  to  explain 
through  regular  news  onfevences  and  press 
releases. 

I  think  probably  the  public  doesn':  have 


a  much  better  understanding  of  courts  at 
th?  State  level,  or  the  federal  courts  gen- 
erally, than  it  does  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
The  Supreme  Court's  work  Is  simply  more 
in  the  ne-As.  We  are  at  the  hub  of  a  great 
news  center,  and  we  deal  with  newsworthy 
rases  With  rare  exceptions,  all  our  decisions 
are  news. 

Q.  Within  two  months  after  ycit  took  office 
in  1969.  you  made  some  proposals  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  Its  convention 
in  Dallas  and  followed  that  up  this  year  with 
a  series  of  proposals  and  a  message  on  the 
"State  of  the  federal  Judiciary"  at  St.  Louis 
What  were  the  proposals  and  what  response 
did  vou  gef 

A.  I  made  three  very  specific  proposals  to 
the  1969  .ABA  meeting  In  Dallas: 

The  first,  I  thought,  was  the  most  ur- 
gent—namely the  need  for  Introducing  more 
modern  methods  into  the  courts  In  terms 
of  the  techniques,  machinery  and  the  admin- 
istration There  was  nothing  really  new  in 
what  I  said  except  a  definite  propwal  to  cre- 
ate a  training  Institute  ot  s<jme  kind  to 
train  court  manager-executives — something 
we  have  not  had  in  the  country 

Q  You  re  not  now  speaking  about 
Judges — 

A.  No.  the  administrator-manager  I  made 
the  analogy  to  what  hospitals  had  done  33 
(jr  40  years  ago  when  they  found  that  the 
senior  nurse  or  a  retired  doctor  or  some 
other  individual  was  no  longer  adequate  to 
manage  a  modem  h.ospital :  They  began  to 
train  hospital  managers.  And  many  schools 
of  business  administration  now  teach  and 
train  people  in  hospitil  management.  It 
is  a  subspecialty  of  business  administration 
Bernard  Segal,  who  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Aseoclatlon  in  1969, 
immediately  moved  on  this  suggestion,  and 
within  less  than  six  months  we  had  the  In- 
stitute for  Court  Management,  created  by  the 
Joint  action  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
th<  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration  and 
the  American  Judicature  Society  as  cospon- 
sors.  They  secured  substantial  private 
grants.  I  think  they  may  have  received  some 
public  money,  too 

For  reasons  I'm  sure  you're  aware  of,  I 
insulated  myself  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  funding  of  the  program,  but  Mr 
Segal  and  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  organization  of  the  school 

This  new  Institute,  which  Is  located  at  the 
University  of  Denver  law  school,  will  gradu- 
ate its  first  31  people  on  December  12 

To  emphasize  the  Impwrtance  I  attach  to 
this  institute.  I  have  Invited  them  to  hold 
the  ceremony  for  awarding  certificates  in  the 
East  Conference  Room  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  institute  is.  of  course,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. 

Q  Are  these  people  laymen'' 
A  Some  of  them  are  men  m  mid-career 
with  law  training;  all  have  background  in 
public  administration  or  law  But  they've 
now  had  six  months  of  full-time.  Intensive 
training  m  clas&es,  In  courts  and  in  systems 
analysis  and  related  management  subjects. 

The  second  proposal  I  made  related  to 
the  desperate  need  for  a  re-examination  of 
our  p>enal  systems.  I  proposed  that  the  Amer- 
ican bar  do  that  at  every  level. 

The  ABA  created  a  commission  which  In- 
cludes laymen — not  Just  lawyers — along  with 
Judges  and  law  professors  and  f)enologlsts. 

Former  Governor  Richard  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  a  Judge  for  15  years  before 
he  became  Governor,  Is  chairman.  It  has 
such  distinguished  penologists  as  James  Ben- 
ne".  and  Myrl  Alexander,  both  former  heads 
of  the  federal  prison  system:  Richard  McGee, 
former  head  of  the  California  system  in  the 
period  of  Its  great  expansion,  and  several 
other  State  corrections  administrators.  It 
also  Includes  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger:  George 
Meanv.  of  the  AFL-CIO;  Robert  McNamara. 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Judges  and 
lawrers. 


They  have  begun  the  work  on  a  program  to 
apply  known  and  accepted  techniques  to 
prisons  and  penal  institutions  which  have 
Ignored  them  for  years. 

Q  Can  you  point  to  the  principal  problems 
you  see? 

A  The  great  shortcoming  has  been — at  the 
State  level  particularly — a  lack  of  any  mean- 
ingful educational  system  for  Inmates,  many 
of  whom  can't  even  read  or  write,  and  then 
the  lack  of  vocational  training  and  the  lack 
of  what  we  vaguely  call  "rehabilitation, "  in 
terms  of  psychological  testing  and  counsel- 
ing to  get  them  ready  to  make  a  Uvang  on 
an  honest  btisls 

Two  thirds  of  the  people  in  prisons, 
roughly — in  all  penal  institutions — are  peo- 
ple who  have  been  there  before  and  who  will 
be  back  again  We  simply  can't  permit  this 
to  run  that  way  any  more  No  other  public 
business  is  run  a.i  badly  as  our  prisons 

Q  Will  this  group  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  lengths  of  sentences  and 
such  things? 

A  No  Thev  will  deal  with  correction  facil- 
ities and  correction  techniques  They  aren't 
going  to  do  a  lot  of  studying,  because  most 
of  them  have  done  that  all  their  lives  Ben- 
nett. McGee  and  Alexander  have  spent  4C 
vears  at  it.  Others  on  the  commission  have 
been  dealing  with  it  all  their  adult  lives 

Their  objective — we  made  that  very  clear 
when  we  started  it — -is  to  take  the  known 
techniques  and  programs  and  make  use  of 
them. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  this  applied'' 
A.  The  application  will  have  to  be  to  per- 
suade the  States  and  Congress  to  do  what  is 
necessary:  the  rebuilding  of  plants;  hiring 
of  training  personnel,  psychologists,  teach- 
ers; putting  in  the  personnel  and  equipment 
for  training  people  to  do  a  great  variety  of 
useful  things  when  the  irunate  is  released. 

One  proposal  I  urged  them  to  consider  was 
to  offer  a  prisoner  a  literal  chance  to  learn 
his  way  out  of  prison. 

For  example,  take  a  prisoner  with  a  flve- 
to-15-year  sentence  whose  tests  show  ap- 
titude to  be  a  plumber,  stonemason  or  elec- 
trician. This  man  would  have  a  great  Incen- 
tive to  work,  study  and  learn  If  you  could 
tell  him  that  when  he  passed  his  Journeyman 
examinations  he  would  be  released  on  pa- 
role— assuming  his  general  prison  record  was 
good  This  Is  no  guarantee  he  will  be  a  good 
citizen,  but  It  goes  a  long  way  In  that  direc- 
tion. 

Some  prisons  give  some  vocational  training 
now,  but  a  man  in  a  cage  needs  incentive 
motivation  and  something  to  look  forward 
to 

You  can  look  at  some  prisons  now  and 
you'll  find  they  are  still  teaching  people  to 
be  pants  pressers.  for  example,  or  how  to 
m.ike  a  few  simple  Items — auto  tags  and 
things  of  that  kind  Many  of  the  skills  that 
they're  teaching  are  either  obsolete  or  In 
oversupply  There  are  Just  a  limited  number 
of  people  needed  to  make  auto  tags,  and  a 
limited  need  for  pants  pressers. 

The  objective  is  to  train  these  people  in 
occupations  suited  to  their  aptitudes  to  give 
them  a  motivation  to  go  out  and  earn  a  liv- 
ing honestly  Every  human  being  needs  to 
take  pride  in  his  own  skills. 

Q.  Isn't  this  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
both  federal  and  State'' 

A  Oh.  yes.  This  will  cost  an  enormous 
amount  of  money. 

Q.  Can  the  States  afford  It? 
A.  The  public  Is  now  paying  literally  bil- 
lions in  hidden  taxes  in  the  cost  of  crime 
President  Nixon  has  announced  a  program 
in  which  the  U.S.  Government  contemplates 
co-operation  with  the  States — Joint  action. 
Joint  faclUtes.  in  some  instances — and  fed- 
eral grants  to  help  the  State  programs. 

The  problem  is  enormous.  Right  In  nearby 
Maryland — and  this  Is  typical  of  many  of 
the  States — you  have  one  of  the  best  and 
some   of   the   worst    prisons   In   the   United 
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States    all    in   the   same   State   system   and 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  each  other. 

The  institution  at  Patuxent.  which  Is 
chiefly  for  mental  defectives.  Is  one  of  the 
best  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Within  a  few  miles  there  Is  a  State  cor- 
rection institution  where  the  buildings  are 
somewhere  between  100  and  150  years  old. 
have  men  in  cells  8  feet  by  8  feet, 
or  less,  in  dimension— made  for  one 
Mrson  a  century  ago— which  now  have  two 
inmates.  There  are  virtually  no  recreational 
facilities  or  libraries,  and  most  of  the  In- 
mates are  young  men  who  can  be  destroyed 
bv  ldlene:ss  and  boredom. 

"q  Is  this  the  fault  of  the  warden  or  the 
superintendent? 

A    No the   system.    Generally,    the    most 

severe  critics  of  the  correction  systems  In 
thl5  country  Include  the  wardens  and  the 
administrators  of  the  penal  and  correction 
systems. 
Q.  What  was  your  third  proposal? 
A.  The  third  proposal  was  that,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice,  the  law  schools  were  doing  an 
Inadequate  Job  of  training  people  for  the 
realltle.s  of  litigation.  This  has  a  relationship 
to  civil  litigation  as  well. 

There  has  long  been  a  debate  between 
law-school  faculties  and  lawyers  and  Judges 
on  this  subject.  Many  professors  In  the  pa.st 
took  the  position  generally  that  they  were 
not  running  trade  schools;  they're  teaching 
people  to  think,  they're  teaching  legal 
theory  That  is  good,  but  It  Is  not  enough 
Tney  must  also  be  trained  as  to  how  they 
should  act. 

I  think  most  lawyers  and  most  judges 
who've  had  to  preside  over  trials  have  long 
felt  that  there  were  terrible  gaps  in  the  train- 
ing of  these  recently  graduated  lawyers  In 
terms  of  how  to  conduct  themselves  In  the 
courtroom  and  In  terms  of  their  attitude  to- 
ward professional  responsibility.  And  this 
can  best  be  taught  when  these  students  are 
learning  their  profession.  It  is  really  more 
important   than  pure   legal   learning. 

This  is  essentially  what  is  done  in  Eng- 
land In  the  training  of  a  lawyer  for  litiga- 
tion under  their  bifurcated  system.  It  Is  done 
in  the  four  Inns  of  Court.  And  that's  the 
only  place  you  can  become  a  trial  lawyer^ 
a  barrister— In  England.  The  colleges  of  these 
Inns  are  managed  and  run  by  lawyers  and 
Judges.  Just  as  medical  education  In  this 
country  Is  almost  entirely  In  the  hands  of 
practicing  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  English  system 
Is  a  good  one? 

A.  Well,  the  training  system  for  court  work 
is  certainly  very,  very  superior  to  what  we 
have  In  this  country.  But  bear  In  mind  that 
It  Is  directed  at  a  bifurcated  profession  where 
they  have  solicitors,  who  are  generally  what 
We  call  "office  lawyers,"  and  barristers,  who 
are  the  trial  lawyers. 

There  are  only  2,500  barristers  In  all  of 
England.  They  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
appear  In  courts  of  general  jurisdiction. 

Q.  How  could  this  possibly  be  applied  In 
this  country? 

A.  It  would  be  very  difficult  with  50  States 
and  the  federal  courts. 

Going  back  to  my  recommendations  on 
legal  education:  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  created  a  committee  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Law  Institute  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Law  Schools — so  that  we 
have  all  three  branches  of  the  profession  rep- 
resented In  three  great  organizations  work- 
ing on  some  new  approaches  to  legal  educa- 
tion. This  Is  necessarily  a  long-range  affair. 
Q.  Is  this  all  designed  to  speed  dispensing 
of  Justice? 

A.  It  Is  very  definitely  aimed  not  only  at 
speeding  it  up  but  making  It  better  quality. 
I  can  Illustrate  that  by  mentioning  that  in 
England  they  try  a  case  In  a  fraction  of  the 
time  It  takes  to  try  It  In  this  country. 


Q.  Why? 

A.  It's  partly  because  they  have  no  ama- 
teurs, no  beginners  In  their  courts  of  general 
Jurisdiction.  They're  all  highly  trained  pro- 
fessionals who  do  not  engage  in  any  branch 
of  the  practice  of  law  except  trial  practice. 
Q.  Do  they  have  the  volume  of  criminal 
cases  that  exists  in  this  country? 

A.  They  do  not — either  In  relative  volume 
or  otherwise — but  the  difference  In  popula- 
tion Is  not  enough  to  explain  the  difference 
In  the  way  cases  are  handled.  In  the  way 
they  dispose  of  them,  there's  a  great  dis- 
parity. 

Ninety-five  to  97  per  cent  of  all  criminal 
cases  In  England  are  disposed  of — and  with 
finality — In  Justlce-of-the-peace  courts  and 
county  courts.  There  Is  nothing  comparable 
to  our  long-drawn-out  appeals  and  reviews 
after  the  conviction  Is  final.  And  when  there 
are  appeals  they  are  decided  within  a  matter 
of  months,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  case. 
Q.  But  In  this  country  can't  someone  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  hire  a  clever  lawyer  and  find 
a  way  to  prolong  appeals  that  go  clear  to 
the  Supreme  Court? 

A.  He  can  certainly  keep  the  litigation 
going  for  a  very  great  length  of  time — years. 
In  many  cases.  Our  system  permits  this;  some 
critics  think  our  system  encourages  It. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  at  that  problem?  How 
can  we  borrow  Ideas  from  the  English? 

A.  First,  we  must  recognize  the  differences 
In  the  two  systems — ours  with  50  separate 
State-court  systems,  plus  the  federal.  Added 
to  that  we  are  a  country  of  diverse  people 
spread  over  a  continent.  We  are  new  and 
young,  and  England  Is  old.  stabilized  by 
tradition  with  a  single  central  government 
functioning  without  a  written  constitution. 
Yet  they  have  many  problems,  too.  We  could 
not  simply  transplant  their  system  to  this 
country  even  II  we  wanted  to.  But  we  can 
adopt  some  of  their  Ideas. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  make  some  funda- 
mental changes  In  our  system  If  we  really 
want  It  to  work: 

No  system  of  justice  can  function  If  there 
Is  not  finality  at  some  reasonable  point.  No 
system  makes  sense  if  It  encourages  a  long- 
drawn-out  war  with  society.  The  re-educa- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  a  man  cannot  be 
carried  on  while  he  Is  at  war  with  society  In  a 
process  of  Interminable  petitions,  writs  and 
hearings.  It  is  a  bit  like  trying  to  have  a  real 
peace  conference  at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 

LIMITING    THE    RIGHT   TO    APPEAL 

Q.  Does  this  Imply  a  limitation  on  the 
right  to  appeal? 

A.  I  suppose,  when  you  talk  about  finality, 
that  must  cjirry  with  It  a  limit  somewhere— 
that  there  Is  a  point  at  which  proceedings 
of  all  kinds  are  terminated.  We  haven't 
found  that  point  In  our  ssytem.  We  ewe 
fumbling  and  groping  because  every  judge 
In  America  knows  we  must  make  some 
changes. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  limit  a  defendant  to  one 
appeal,  say — 

A.  No.  you  can't  have  rigidity  of  that  kind 
The  point  is  to  be  sure  that  the  accused 
has  a  meaningful  review  or  appeal  that 
explore  all  of  the  claims  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly have.  And  when  he's  had  that,  then 
we  should  be  very  near  the  end  of  It — un- 
less, of  course,  there  Is  the  discovery  of  some 
significant  new  evidence. 

Q.  In  this  country,  can  a  defendant  appeal 
on  one  point,  loee  that  appeal  and  then 
appeal  on  another  point? 

A.  Not  quite.  The  direct-appeal  process 
requires  the  defendant  to  raise  all  his  claims 
at  that  time.  But  we  have  vastly  enlarged 
what  are  called  the  "postconviction  reme- 
dies." The  petitions  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  are  collateral  attacks  on  the 
conviction,  are  an  example.  They  are  not  yet 
under  reasonable  control. 

Q.  Does  all  this  legal  maneuvering  con- 
tribute to  the  congestion  of  criminal  cases  in 
the  courts? 


A.  It  contributes  very  heavily.  Let  me  Il- 
lustrate that  with  just  one  example: 

Twenty  years  or  so  ago.  there  were  vir- 
tually no  petitions  from  prisoners  In  State 
prisons  to  the  federal  courts.  An  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  recent  years  gave  the 
State  prisoners  that  right — the  right  to  ha- 
beas corpus  review  In  federal  cotirts.  Peti- 
tions In  that  category  have  grown  from  less 
than  100  annually  20  years  ago  to  approxi- 
mately 12.000  this  year — quite  a  load  on  the 
federal  courts. 

Q.  To  do  that,  doesn't  the  defendant  have 
to  raise  a  constitutional  Issue? 

A.  Yes— but  we  can't  always  know  whether 
he  has  raised  a  valid  constitutional  Issue 
until  It  is  reviewed  by  a  federal  judge.  Now. 
only  a  fraction  of  these  people  ever  get  relief, 
but  the  proceeding  Is  In  the  court,  thereby 
using  the  time  of  the  federal  court  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  court. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  certain  types  of  crim- 
inal cases  ihould  not  get  to  the  federal 
courts? 

A.  Well.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  liow 
you  would  eliminate  certain  criminal  Juris- 
diction in  the  federal  courts:  Those  for  viola- 
tion of  federal  statutes  belong  in  federal 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  broad  sense — and  this  goes  beyond 
your  question — I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
a  great  many  matters  traditionally  handled 
In  the  court  systems,  both  State  and  federal, 
should  be  diverted  away  from  the  courts 
entirely. 

Q.  In  what  way? 

A.  Now  I'm  going  out  of  my  field  of 
sponslblllty  In  my  present  position,  but  there 
Is  a  broad  and  serious  social  question — I 
think  you  would  have  to  call  It — whether 
such  things  as  divorce,  child  custody,  adop- 
tions, receiverships,  various  other  matters  of 
that  kind  belong  In  the  courts  at  all. 

There  Is  a  curious  paradox  relating  back 
to  your  ojjenlng  question:  In  spite  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  lessening  of  esteem  for  the 
courts,  there  Is  an  attitude  that  the  courts 
should  resolve  all  problems. 

But  that  Is  not  realistic;  courts  can  serve 
only  a  limited  function,  and  It  should  not  be 
broadened  any  more  than  Is  absolutely 
necessary. 

We  should  encourage,  for  example,  the  use 
of  private  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
private  disputes. 

The  question  of  dealing  with  the  chronic 
alcoholic,  the  narcotic  addict,  the  serious 
mental  patient — there's  a  serious  question 
whether  they  should  be  dealt  with  In  the 
judicial  framework  at  all. 
Q.  How  would  such  things  be  handled? 
A.  Well,  this  Is  what  some  very  competent 
people  should  study  carefully.  It  would  be 
some  administrative  treatment  necessarily, 
but  with  limited  judicial  review.  Here  we  will 
encounter  some  constitutional  problems. 

We  can't  overlook  the  fact  that  50  years 
ago.  more  or  less,  people  with  this  same  ob- 
jective— a  very  sensible  objective — set  up  the 
Juvenile  courts  with  the  idea  that  we  would 
Insulate  young  offenders  from  the  traumatic 
experience  of  going  through  the  criminal 
machinery. 

But,  bit  by  bit  and  piece  by  piece,  the 
courts  have  added  requirements  In  the  Juve- 
nile area  so  that  a  juvenile  now  must  receive 
almost  the  same  treatment  as  the  adult, 
hardened  criminal  when  he's  charged  with  a 
criminal  act.  So  we've  come  almost  full  circle. 
Now,  how  do  you  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems nonjudlclally  without  Impinging  on 
constitutional  rights?  I  don't  have  the  answer 
to  that.  I  say  simply  that  It  must  be  studied. 
Part  of  the  blame  for  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  the  juvenile-court  concept — the 
benevolent  aspect — must  rest  on  the  States. 
They  failed  to  give  juvenile  courts  the  staffs 
and  means  to  carry  out  the  original  idea. 

NEW    IDEAS    rOB    ACCIDENT    CLAIMS 

Q.  Would  such  changes  Include  absolute 
liability  in  automobile  accidents? 
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A.  There  has  be«n  a  grea:  deal  of  sentl- 
tnen:  in  this  countrv  far  a  loi.g  time — and 
I'.'s  growing  ven,-  rapidly — char  i:i  one  wav 
or  another  all  au-omobile-accideut  c'.a.ms. 
to  use  that  rough  categorizatioa,  should  be 
out  of  the  courts  entirely — that  they  should 
be  disposed  of  ir,  much  the  same  way.  so 
this  argument  runs,  a^  we  haadie  the  claims 
of  an  employe  who  is  injured  m  the  course 
of  his  employment— the  'worlcmea's  com- 
pensation" concept.  Some  of  the  States  are 
experimenting  in  thU  direction.  I  don't  ad- 
vocate anything  at  this  tune,  but  I  advocate 
strongly  that  it  should  be  studied,  along 
with  other  alternatives. 

I  sa.d  m  Philadelphia  recently  '.hit  tlie 
concept  of  diversity  cases — ca^es  between 
litigants  from  different  States — has  brought 
:ntc  the  f?deral  cour-s  the  largest  single 
ca'e^ory  of  its  civil  litigation,  such  things  as 
autortiDcile  cases  and  Injury  cases.  I  repeat 
Without  any  hesitation  that  in  the  original 
concepts  of  federal  jurisdiction  an  au.orao- 
b.le  ca-e  has  no  more  place  .;;  he  federal 
courts  than  speeding  on  a  c.iy  -itreev 

Q.  Isn't  the  diversity  specified  m  the  C  n- 
stitution"' 

A,  Yes.  but  With  Hinltatlons  Congr^s  naa 
the  pj'.ver  '■}  define  the  jurl.sd.ctlon  uf  fed- 
eral  c-jur^s. 

Q.  Didn't  yiju  ,')rop...se  some  time  ago  that 
the  Chief  .Juttice  make  an  annual  st.ite-uf- 
the-cour"s  message  to  the  Congress''  Wn:it 
respcni..^  have  you  had  to  that  su^t'tesiion? 

A.  Well,  th.it  13  not  quite  accurals.  I  ha'.e 
never  proposed  this. 

It  has  oeen  propiiseU  .it  virlus  t.racs 
since  Huglies  was  Cliief  Justice.  And  ab'^ut 
15  years  ago.  when  William  P.  Rcger'^.  the 
present  Secretary  of  State.  w:u3  the  Deputv 
Attorney  General,  he  renewed  the  propt^sal 
that  the  Chief  Justice  mjiJce  a  periodic  re- 
port to  the  Congress  In  a  formal  and  tech- 
nical sense,  we  do  now  The  .Adnninistratlve 
Office  of  the  U.S  Court*  files  a  periodic 
rep'  rt  with  the  Congress. 

Q.  Does  aay'oody  pay    'ny   ittent.oc  to  it' 

A  'VVe.:,  I'm  sure  the  staSs  of  the  Judiciary 
Ccwimittee  and  the  .Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  a  grea:  interest  in  thoee  reports — 
and   some    :i   ''r.e  rr.e^.bers  as   well. 

Whpn  M'  R'^^or^  pressed  tlie  proposal  m 
1954,  I  think  'ne  '.viid  reaching  fcr  something 
that  would  get  a  Uttle  mors  attention  than 
Slins  wi*'-i  Ci:ngre:!=  .i  renort  as  big  as  a 
Washington  tel'.'phone  biTck. 

Q.  Do  you  endorse  :hat  idea^ 

A  I  ve  never  talien  any  pc-sition  on  it  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  think  it  ccu'd  be  a  useful 
device  to  fccus  attention  on  the  problems 
of  the  courts.  I  hope  the  report  on  .'udicUl 
problems  that  I  made  to  the  ABA  last  Au- 
gust ser-.ed  s»?me  u!  "ha:  function 

Q  Mr.  Ch.ef  Justice,  coming  back  to  the 
way  the  courts  are  f'jnction.ng  today:  Many 
people  have  the  idea  that  lots  of  criminals 
are  getting  off  scot-tree  hecauie  ot  legal  'ech- 
nicalities.  Do  you  a^ree^ 

A.  Well.  I'm  not  sure  how  useful  it  is  to  try 
to  deal  with  that,  because  there  is  .i  prob- 
lem of  diftn.ng  terms 

Sometit^.es.  it  is  true,  an  accused  person 
whot-e  tuilt  IS  obvioii-  .md  unquestioned  is 
relie' ed  fmm  .my  punishment  or  any  con- 
viction l>ecause  of  what  news  people,  m  jiiur- 
aallstic  shorthand,  and  laymen  call  'tech- 
nicalities "  This  Ls.  to  a  degree,  inescapable. 

If  a  piovulon  of  the  Constitution  or  a 
statute  IS  violated  in  the  collection  of  evi- 
dence against  an  accuiied.  under  our  system 
that  evidence  is  not  admissible  against  him. 
And  If  that's  the  only  evidence  that  the 
prosecution  has.  that's  the  end  of  the  case. 

This  LS  a  choice  which  our  society  has 
made,  but  it  is  a  choice  that  has  many 
critics.  Some  legal  scholars  and  many  Judges 
and  lawyers  question  whether  future  p)oUc« 
misconduct  or  police  mistakes  are  influenced 
when  courts  set  free  a  person  who  is  guilty 
in  fact  and  this  Is  done  solely  because  of 
the  poilce  conduct.  It  Is  difficult  to  be  certain 
In  this  senslUvw  i 


Q.  Wtiild  !t  be  possible  tc  do  something 
.ibout  this'.' 

A.  WeU.  remember  Justice  Cardozo's 
statement  to  the  eiTect  that  the  criminal 
3.iould  not  go  free  because  the  coustaiile 
blundered.   That's  one  point  of  view. 

The  other  pcti.t  of  vie.v  -  exprested.  I  t)e- 
lleve.  by  hic  coile.xgues  Br.mdies  a.id  Hol- 
mes—  w.'io  that  enforcement  of  the  law  must 
never  employ  dirty  metiiods 

Q.  Dj  you  think  Supreme  Court  rulings. 
<jr  th.se  jf  courts  in  general,  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  rise  in  crime.' 

A  This  is  a  matter  oa  which  tlaere  is  a 
great  diversity  of  cpirJon.  There  are  two 
extieme  points  of  view— each  of  which  I 
think  IS  wn.ng. 

One  extreme  point  of  view  is  that  what 
courts  do  has  nothms;  whatever  to  do  wirli 
crime  and  crime  rates.  This  .irgument  rests 
on  the  proposition  that  cnminals  don't  read 
court  opinions,  I  m  quite  sure  they  don  t, 
but  if  in  any  given  community  .t  becomes  the 
prevailing  view  that  It  is  "easy  to  get  by.  " 
from  whatever  source  th.it  idea  comes  it's 
goini;  to  have  an  impact  in  the  sense  of 
negating  deterrence. 

The  other  point  of  view — and  I  don't  sub- 
scribe to  that  one  either — is  that  Uie  Supreme 
Court  IS  responsible  for  it  all. 

The  fact  is  that  mevitab.y  the  holdings  of 
courts  have  an  impact  on  the  conduct  of 
people  Belief  is  relevant  to  action  If  some- 
thing is  found  to  be  permitted,  then  it  -  more 
likely  to  be  done. 

There  are  many  areas  where  this  is  true.  It 
would  app.v  equally  if  people  came  to  believe 
that  speed  laws  were  not  en:-.>rced,  that 
driver's  !lcen.sea  were  not  neeed.  or  closing 
hours  fcr  liquor  stores  ur  bars  were  not  en- 
forced On  a  different  level,  a  lax  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  would  lead  to  a  great 
many  more  violations  of  these  statutes. 

All  this  IS  what  we  vaguely  call  "human 
nature." 

Q.  A  recent  development  has  been  what  one 
could  call  "anuc  lawyers  "  in  courtrooms, 
who  turn  trials  into  circuses.  Are  these  law- 
yers within  their  legal  rights  ' 

A.  Well.  I  would  like  to  broaden  the  ques- 
tion a  bit.  The  conduct  of  lawyers — good  or 
bad — is  critical  to  the  functioning  of  my 
system  of  Justice. 

Again,  a  comparls^/n  with  the  English  sys- 
tem is  useful.  Under  their  system,  '.vlth  -he 
trial  lawyers  being  trained  in  the  Importance 
of  professional  responsibility,  personal  con- 
duct and  decorum — manners,  if  you  will — 
are  recognized  as  the  indispensable  lubricants 
to  what  IS  essentially  a  contentious  and  abra- 
sive process 

The  Briush  have  no  such  thing  as  antics 
m  the  courtroom  It  simply  never  nappeii.s. 
because  .i  lawyer  -a  oarrister  in  England — 
knows  that  certain  kinds  of  conduct  which 
.ire  widely  practiced  and  tolerated  m  thio 
country  would  lead  to  ;.wilt  and  severe  dis- 
cipline and  possibly  disoarment  under  the 
Britisii  system. 

Again,  this  is  i>ecause  people  respond  in  a 
deterrent  sense  whether  ihey're  criminals  or 
whether  they're  doctors  or  lawyers  or  bank- 
ers— and.  I  might  -xeU  add.  judges 

Q.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  enforce  the 
canons  of  ethics  and  professional  standards 
of  conduct  in  the  courts':' 

A.  I  would  s..y  'hat  under  our  svstem  -oday 
It  is  regarded  as  the  collective  responslbilitv 
of  the  legal  profession  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
courts.  But  It  has  not  been  defined  in  this 
country  in  the  .sense  that  it  has  been  defined 
m  England,  and  therefore  it  tends  to  fall  be- 
tween two  stools  The  judges  often  complain 
that  the  bar  associations  ;ire  not  dcme  what 
they  should  do.  and  the  bar  associations 
say  the  judges  arent  doing  what  they  ought 
to  do.  Both  are  qtute  correct 

The  responsibility  is  not  clearly  enough 
defined — and  it  is  not  placed.  We  must  decide 
what  the  ground  rules  of  courtroom  conduct 
ought  to  be  and  then  fix  the  enforcement  re- 


.'pnnslbiUty  In  one  r'^ce  si  tliat  when  'here 
Is  a  f.iilure  we  w'.V.  kn"W  whrm  to  bl.ims 

Bear  in  mind  tliat  ?.l!  of  th^ie  prrblons 
are  immensely  more  difficult,  as  I  suggested 
earlier    m  a  country  like  curs  with  5fi  State 

systems    admltt.ng    lawyers    to    praci:ce so 

separate  sets  of  c~urts,  each  of  which  it 
sovereign  to  a  degree. 

There  is  only  one  court  system  In  England. 
They  simply  don't  have  any  trouble  of  the 
.kind  yjii  are  discussing.  And  yet  'hey  have 
■n'.vtxiacy  that  is  a.s  goi^d  ns  any  In  the  world, 
as  zealcus  and  as  effective  as  any  t^at  can 
be  found,  and  better  than  It  is  in  most  places 
m  the  world.  But  it  is  within  strict  limits  in 
terms  of  decorum,  manners,  conduct 

Q  What  about  antics  on  the  part  of  ac- 
ctLsed  per.scns? 

A.  In  the  ultimate  sense,  tl.p  jplnmn  of 
the  Court  las'  year  in  Illinois  against  Allen, 
in  which  the  C(jurt  spoke  through  Mr,  Jus- 
tice Black,  has  settled  the  "xtremes  of  that 
problem,  vesting  very  broad  power  in  trial 
judges.  'Xith  State  and  federal.  :o  remove  any 
offending  person,  .iny  pcrs'-^n  Interfering  with 
the  process — remove  him  from  the  courtroom 
even  though  it  be  the  defendant.  Now  there 
IS  a  clear  standard  to  guide  ct.;ir..s.  and  that 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  opin- 
ions of  the  Court  last  year 

Q.  Earlier  vnu  seemed  to  reject  the  notion 
•hat  the  Supreme  Ci.urt  was  'ov  its  decision 
.n  anv  way  resp.^nslble  for  the  rise  in  crime 
and  violence — 

A.  I  don't  t'mnk  I  said  "in  any  way"  It's 
a  factor  which  enters  into  tlie  total  stream 
of  causation. 

Q.  Well,  the  court  system  in  general  has 
been  accused  of  contributing  to  the  nse 
turough  lack  of  speedy  trials,  lack  of  signifi- 
cant punisliment.  Do  you  agree  with  this'' 

A.  I  do.  in  part.  It's  the  lack  of  certainty. 
and  the  promptness  of  the  judicial  process, 
and  the  punishment.  Swift  and  sure  trials 
ai^.d  reasonable  finality  would  cure  a  great 
many  evils. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  delay  has  been  a 
major  contribution  to  the  rise  of  crime  over 
tne  last  decade?  Would  you  pin  it  on  the 
court  system  that  closely." 

A  I  cannot  think  of  any  judicial  factor 
more  important  than  delay  and  uncertainty. 
It's  always  difficult  to  assign  priorities  m  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  know  of  none  I  can  think 
of  more  important  than  the  absence  of  the 
sure  knowledge  that  a  criminal  act  will  be 
followed  by  a  speedy  trial  and  punishment. 

-And  "hat's  why  I  have  said  that  if  we  could 
have  every  criminal  trial  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented within  60  days  after  the  arrest  or  the 
charge.  I  think  you'd  see  a  very,  very  sharp 
drop  in  the  crime  rate.  It  would  surely  put 
an  end  to  the  large  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  men  out  on  bail  waiting  six  months 
to   18  months  to  oc  brought  to  trial. 

Q.  What  about  all  these  continuances  and 
delays  ;n  criminal  proceedings'  Who  s  re- 
sponsible for  that ' 

A.  Well,  that  responsibility  would  have  to 
be  spread  around  judges  to  .some  extent,  law- 
yers to  some  extent,  the  absence  of  clearly 
defined  ground  rules  on  all    if  these  tilings. 

Q.  Is  a  typical  criminal  case  :n  the  courts 
longer  now  than  .t  was.  say.  20  years  ago' 

A.  I  think  It  IS  definitely  longer. 

At  one  time  I  saw  s<jme  very  reliable  flg- 
ires  that  indicated  that  the  time  for  'he  'rial 
.fa  criminal  case  in  federal  courts  had  al- 
tered in  two  respects;  first,  that  there  is  more 
than  double  the  lapse  of  time  irom  :he  charge 
'o  the  dale  of  the  trial,  which  means  the  ac- 
tised — with  rare  exceptions — is  out  on  the 
3troet;  and  there  were  also  :>ome  fig-ures  that 
once  tlie  trial  star's  it  takes  about  twice  as 
long  to  try  a  criminal  case  today  as  it  did 
10  years  ago. 

Q.  Why  is  that'.' 

A.  In  some  cases  it  is  due  'o  decisions  of 
"he  Supreme  Ccjurt  and.  as  'c  s(jrae  aspects, 
acts  of  Congress. 

The    Bail   Reform    Act    and   the   Criminal 
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Justice  Act  are  enactments  of  the  Congres.s. 
and  we  have  not  yet  adjusted  to  tne  chnnges 
tliev  brouglit  uboui.  Various  declslcus  oj  the 
courts  requiie  that  RKJtions  may  be  made 
(or  the  suppression  (.1  evldciic-t  lor  the  ex- 
amination ol  evidence,  and  a  wide  va.:,^e  of 
things  AhicVi  are  M('W  nvaliable  which  Wfre 
once  not  available.  .All  of  these  cm  and  arc 
used  both  prtperly  and  Improperly  by  liiw- 
yers.  r.nd  it  ofeti  contril, ute.s  to  delay  evin 
though  some  cl  it  Is  e'-seiitlii!  to  conform  to 
theCoiiftiiutlon. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  itself  has  brought 
into  the  courts  not  only  a  great  many  more 
cases  but  a  gieai  many  niore  luwycrs  Many 
of  these  lawyer.s  uie  inadequately  trained  An 
Inadequately  trained  lawyer  will  take  two  or 
three  times  as  long  to  try  a  case  as  a  very 
expert  lawyer.  Naturally  he  Is  unsure  and 
halting,  no  matter  h(jw  well  mollv.it ed. 

Q.  Could  the  same  thing  be  tnie  of  Judges? 
Do  Judges  differ  in  their  abilities  to  expedite 
justice' 

A.  That's  correct.  Much  has  bccD  done  on 
that  side  m  terms  of  training  of  new  Judges 
in  the  federal  system  as  soon  as  they  l<ave 
qualified  !■  r  office  — and  then  what  might  be 
called  refresher  courses,  seminars  for  Judges. 
which  are  going  on  constantly. 

Q  Are  States  d  4ng  anything  along  this 
line? 

A.  States  have  moved  In  this  direction  also. 
The  States  have  a  college  for  trial  Judges 
which  Is  a  permanent  organization  spon- 
sored by  the  .American  Bar  Association  and 
others  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  State  trial 
Judges  have  gone  through  that  scnool  during 
what  the  news  media  call  the  "Judicial  vaca- 
tion." That  college  has  made  great  Improve- 
ment in  the  performance  of  State  Judges. 
Justice  Tom  Clark  was  (me  of  the  moving 
forces  behind  that  program 

Q.  Can  any  reforms  be  made  with  respect 
to  Juries  to  sjjoed  up  trials? 

A.  Systems  for  handhng  Juries  and  Jurors 
in  a  busy  courthouse  could  be  enormously 
Improved  In  a  large  court  with  15  or  20 
Judges  calling  for  Jurors  on  a  given  day, 
many  Jurors  are  needed.  When  they  bring 
a  new  jury  panel  in.  they  may  have  600  or 
800  people  present.  Thai's  a  great  many  peo- 
ple to  handle,  to  get  them  to  the  right  rooms 
at  the  right  time  without  confusion.  The  sys- 
tems for  doing  this  are  not  very  good. 

The  most  severe  criticism  of  courts  In  gen- 
eral and  the  Jury  system  In  particular  has 
come  In  recent  years  from  laymen  who  have 
served  on  Juries: 

They're  called;  they  must  be  there,  let  us 
say,  at  9  o'clock — and  then  they  spend  two 
thirds  of  their  time  for  several  weeks  sitting 
around  waiting  for  something  to  do. 

The  machinery  for  handling  of  Jurors  Is 
not  good,  but  a  large  part  of  this  is  inherent 
in  the  Jury  system.  All  litigation  Is  Inherently 
a  clumsy,  ttme-consumlng   business. 

Q.  Would  smaller  Juries  help?  What  Is  sac- 
rosanct about  a  12-man  Jury? 

A  There  Is  nothing  really  sacrosanct  about 
a  12-man  Jury  at  all.  No  one  really  knows  how 
the  rr,.nmon  law  settled  on  a  figure  of  12 
Jurors  It  Is  not  affirmatively  provided  In 
law— not  In  the  federal  system  except  as  to 
criminal  cases 

Many  Stales  have  affirmative  statutory  pro- 
visions for  less  than  12.  Last  year  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  fixing  tlie  number  at 
Mt  war,  up  to  the  States.  If  they  wanted  to 
have  six-man  Juries,  they  could  do  so.  There 
was  no  federal  constitutional  problem  In- 
volved. 

Q   How    about     unanimous     verdicts     by 

Juries'' 

A.  That  is  before  the  Supreme  Court  now, 
so  It  Is  an  area  on  which  I  couldn't  comment. 
We  must  decide  this  year  In  several  cases 
whether  a  unanimous  verdict  Is  constltutlon- 
ftlly  required. 

Q  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  most  of  the  things 
you  have  said  here  seem  to  Indicate  a  feeling 
that  the  real  difficulty  is  in  the  management, 


the  admlnisiruiue  fiiuciioniiig  of  the  courts, 
is  that  what  you  are  sKVIng? 

A,  Definitely — and  I  began  to  work  on  that 
within  24  hours  after  I  took  office  on  June  23, 
1969,  The  next  morning  I  had  the  first  meet- 
ing on  the  problem  of  court  adnilnislratlon. 
with  Just  three  or  four  people.  Including  one 
of  the  distinguished  experts  In  public  admin- 
istration In  this  country,  Dr.  George  Graham. 
He  was  one  of  the  key  figures  In  helping  us 
develop  the  Institute  of  Court  Management. 

Everything  I've  done  since  in  the  way  of 
public  utterunce  on  the  subject  has  been 
directed  at  this  broad  problem:  better  man- 
ac.cinciit.  on  the  one  hand,  and  then,  along- 
side that,  consideration  of  sonie  basic 
changes,  I  am  not  advocating  any  particular 
changes.  I  do  think  it's  within  my  function 
to  ,say  that  these  things  must  be  looked  at. 

We  cannot  blindly  cling  to  methods  and 
forms  designed  for  the  seventeenth  and 
<iphteenih  centuries. 

Q.  How  would  smaller  Juries  help? 

A,  It  would  help  in  management,  time  and 
cost.  Jury  fees  for  next  year  In  the  federal 
budget  alone — and  that's  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  Judicial  system  of  the  country — are 
14  million  dollars.  I  would  make  a  rough 
fucss  that  the  total  Jury  cost  In  the  United 
States  iH  somewhere  near  100  million.  Now, 
If  you  could  cut  that  In  half  you  would  have 
a  very  large  saving,  and  that  money  Is  des- 
perately needed  for  other  purposes  to  make 
improvements 

In  a  large  and  busy  courthouse  then.  In- 
stead of  infusing  800  or  1.000  people  Into  the 
corridor:,  to  be  parceled  out  and  handled  and 
brought  to  the  right  places  where  they're 
needed  at  the  right  time,  you'd  have  half  that 
number.  This  Is  one  very  small  step  that 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  money  and  a  great 
deal  of  time.  Whatever  time  It  takes  to  pick 
the  Jury  would  be.  again,  half  the  time  that 
It  takes  to  pick  12  of  them. 

Q.  If  Congress  were  to  pass  a  law  and  say 
chat  henceforth  federal  criminal  cases  and 
civil  cases  wdll  be  determined  by  a  Jury  of 
six.  would  that  be  the  answer? 

A.  Conceivably  It  could  be  done  by  the 
rule-making  process  of  the  federal  courts, 
where  the  rule  Is  proposed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  Committee  on  Rules,  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Court,  and.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Court.  It  Is  placed  before  Con- 
gress and  becomes  law  If  not  rejected  within 
90  days. 

Q.  We've  hai  a  great  growth  in  the  Wst 
few  years  of  legal-aid  societies,  public- 
defender  systems,  tax-exempt  public-service 
law  firms  and  things  like  that.  Do  you  think 
that  that  adds  to  litigation?  Is  this  In  the 
public  Interesf 

A  I  would  not  want  to  suggest  for  one 
moment  that  anything  which  adds  to  litiga- 
tion Is  automatlclly  against  the  public  in- 
terest or  for  the  public  Interest.  There  Is 
more  to  It  than  that. 

"The  legal-aid  systems  began  on  a  private, 
volunteer  basis  half  a  century  ago  and  have 
been  slowly  growing.  The  public-defender 
system  for  criminal  cases  began  soon  after 
that  time  and  has  had  a  slower  growth,  but 
It  has  flowered  In  recent  years.  And  I  must 
confess  a  conflict  in  a  way,  because  I  have 
a  bias  In  favor  oi  some  of  these  programs, 
provided  they  are  conforming  to  high  pro- 
fessional standards. 

Neighborhood  Legal  Services  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  57  mil- 
lion dollars  In  the  federal  budget  this  year 
for  the  OEO  legal  staffs  alone.  That's  almost 
half  of  the  total  amount  being  spent  on  all 
operations  of  the  federal  courts.  It  is  not  a 
correct  assumption  that  all  of  the  case.s  of 
these  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  jre  going 
to  get  Into  the  federal  courts — or  indeed  into 
any  courts. 

I  would  think,  on  the  contrary,  such  liti- 
gation as  develops  will  be  channeled  Into 
State  courts  because  they  will  deal  with  local 
matters:    conflicts    between    landlords    and 


tenants,  rent  defaults,  the  man  who  buys  a 
TV  set  that  he  can't  afford  on  long-teon 
installments  with  exorbitant  l:.'*refc',  other 
day-to-day  things  whlcn  have  gone  unat- 
tended for  a  long  time,  really 

Most  ol  the  work  ol  the  OEO  Legal  Services 
will  not  get  into  the  courts.  It  Is  counseling 
and  advice. 

I  said  at  the  ABA  meeting  in  St  Lculs  in 
.^ugust  that  a  5ense  of  confidence  In  the 
courts  Is  essential  to  maintain  the  fabric  of 
ordered  liberiy  for  a  free  people,  and  there 
are  three  things  that  could  destroy  It: 

One  Is  th!.t  people  come  to  believe  that 
Inefficiency  and  delay  will  drain  even  a  Just 
Judgment  of  Its  value  Four,  five  or  six  year:, 
after  you've  broken  your  leg  or  damaged  your 
automobile  Is  too  long  a  time  to  wait  for  a 
recovery 

Second.  If  people  who  have  been  exploited 
In  the  smaller  transactions  ol  daily  life  — 
home  appliances,  repairs,  finance  charges, 
and  the  like  —come  uj  believe  that  courts 
cannot  vlndicite  their  legal  rlghjs  from  fraud 
and  overreaching  on  the  part  of  others. 

The  third  thing  I  spoke  of  was  a  feeling 
that  the  system  isn't  protecting  the  public 
from  criminal  matters 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  second  po'nt — and 
this  is  important  because  It  enters  Into  the 
feeling  on  the  pan  ol  some  people  that  there 
is  one  code  of  J  us' ice  for  the  rich  and  another 
one  for  the  poor. 

The  private  practitioner  with  rent  to  pay, 
books  to  buy  and  secretaries  to  hire  simply 
could  not  afford  to  take  the  small  case  for 
the  man  whose  wife  has  been  hlgh-pressiired 
into  signing  a  contract  for  in  °ncyclopedla. 
ihe  other  door-to-door  things,  or  a  shingle 
Job  on  the  hc^^e — often  with  unconscionable 
conditions  in  the  fine  print.  All  of  ther^ 
affairs  were  too  small  to  engage  the  attention 
of  a  practitioner.  He  simply  couldn't  afford 
to  take  that  case 

This  Is  really,  basically,  no  different  from 
a  man  who  has  a  ruptvired  appendix  or  tu- 
berculosis and  can't  hire  a  doctor. 

Q.  Tlien  the  Neighborhood  Lc3;al  Services 
program  Is  not  really  new — 

A.  It  Is  new  as  a  federally  financed  pro- 
gram, but  not  In  fundamentals  We've  now 
come  to  accept  the  Idea  thrit  society  Is  going 
to  take  care  of  these  problems.  We  have  come 
to  the  point  where  even  these  private  civil 
rights  of  people  must  be  vindlc  ited  with  legal 
assistance  if  we  want  all  people  to  have  con- 
fidence In  our  system,  believe  in  It,  believe 
that  It  will  protect  them  reasonably. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  there  have  been 
two  systems  Involved:  one  for  the  poor,  one 
for  the  rich? 

A.  Not  two  systems  In  the  conscious  sense 
but  In  the  sense  that  the  busy  lawyer  who 
has  large  matters  or  the  lawyer  of  small 
means  simply  could  not  give  attention  to  a 
man  who.  for  example,  bought  a  refrigerator 
worth  $200,  but  the  price  on  the  time  basis 
was  5  per  cent  Interest  a  month  and  finance 
charges  built  It  up  to  maybe  $500  to  buy  this 
S200  machine, 

Q.  In  other  words,  It  goes  to  the  point  of 
the  financial  resources  of  the  litigants? 

A,  Thai's  right.  The  system  has  not — I'm 
speaking  now  of  our  system  of  society  and 
the  legal  profession — has  not  had  a  compre- 
hensive mechanism  to  take  care  of  It.  except 
that  as  far  back  as  when  I  went  Into  the 
practice,  35  years  ago  now,  our  firm  con- 
tributed time,  as  many  firms  did,  to  the  Legal 
Aid  Society,  One  of  us  would  go  up — one  of 
the  younger  men — and  spend  a  Thursday 
afternoon  or  every  other  Friday  afternoon 
In  the  Legal  Aid,  counseling  with  such  peo- 
ple. 

This  was  our  contribution.  Doctors  do  It: 
a  great  many  other  people  do  It.  But  It  has 
become  so  big,  so  vast  that  It  can't  be  han- 
dled on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  only  way  It 
can  be  handled  Is  on  an  organized  basis. 
Coneress  has  decided  th^  Is  a  public  respon- 
slblMty. 
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PROBLEMS    IS    LZGAL-AID    PBOGRAMS 

Q.  Why  are  these  programs  under  so  much 
criticism' 

A.  Now  we're  In  the  transition  stage — from 
the  Individual  lawyer  doing  this  as  a  service 
to  the  society  and  to  his  profession,  to  put- 
ting It  on  a  more  efficient  and  highly  orga- 
nized basis,  really.  That's  the  objective;  to 
put  It  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 

In  modern  terms,  it  is  a  matter  of  delivery 
of  legal  assistance.  We're  In  the  transition 
period,  and.  like  any  toollng-up  for  a  new 
process,  whether  in  a  factory  or  in  public 
administration.  It  isn't  very  efficient  in  the 
beginning.  This  program  attracts  young, 
idealistic  lawyers,  and  sometimes  they  have 
more  zeal  and  adrenalin  than  Judgment  and 
skill.  This  naturally  creates  tensions  and 
friction.  But  that  will  pass.  The  program 
needs  idealistic  young  people,  but  It  needs 
seasoned  and  experienced  lawyers  in  the 
management. 

What  we  as  a  society  have  said  now  is  that 
the  "poor  " — people  who  can't  afford  lawyers — 
can  go  to  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services. 
And  If  there  is  some  law  about  his  medical 
aid  or  his  Social  Security  or  whatever  and  he 
thinks  this  is  discriminating  against  his 
particular  problem  in  some  way.  legal  assist- 
ance is  now  furnished  to  him  to  settle  his 
problem  and.  If  necessary,  test  that  out  In 
the  courts.  And  If  a  court  decides  that  he's 
right.  I  have  difficulty  seeing  how  we  can 
quarrel  with  that  result. 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  revolutionary 
about  testing  laws  and  rights  In  the  courts. 
Surely  it  is  a  more  sensible  solution  than  the 
picket  line,  a  demonstration  or  a  riot. 

Q.  Doesn't  this  add  to  the  work  load  of 
the  courts':' 

A.  Of  course.  It  adds  to  the  work  load  of 
all  courts — State  and  federal.  But  the  objec- 
tive is  to  try  to  place  every  individual  in  this 
country  on  the  same  basis  in  terms  of  the 
assurance  of  his  rights,  both  in  the  sense 
of  private  rights  as  well  as  In  criminal  cases. 

Q.  Before  you  had  completed  your  first 
year  In  office,  some  of  the  leading  newspapers 
that  cover  the  Supreme  Court  closely  said 
that  vou  were  already  showing  more  activist 
tendencies,  in  the  sense  of  attempting  to 
provide  leadership,  than  any  Chief  Justice 
since  Taft  or  Hughes  Would  you  comment 
on  thaf 

A.  Well,  in  the  first  place.  I  suppose  it's 
better  for  others  to  make  the  judgments 
about  what  I'm  doing  than  it  is  for  me  to 
try  to  do  it.  The  comments  you  refer  to 
are  tiie  oversimplification  and  shorthand  of 
the  media.  !n  large  part:  What  is  new  must 
be  depicted  as  somehow  different.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  correct  to  evaluate  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  as  either  more  or  less  than 
others.  It  is  a  matter  of  different  emphasis 

FYom  Taft  to  Earl  Warren,  every  Chief 
Justice  has  urged  many  programs.  What  we 
need  for  the  next  generation  of  change  was 
not  the  central  problem  in  earlier  days,  so 
they  did  not  advocate  what  I  now  urge 

The  first  function  of  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  with  any  other  judge.  Is  to 
keep  his  work  up  to  date  in  the  judging  de- 
partment. That's  his  primary  respon.sibiUty. 

EXTRA    DUTHS    of    A    CHIEF    JUSTICE 

Q  How  does  your  position  differ  from  that 
of  the  eight  other  Justices'' 

A.  As  Chief  Justice,  I  am  only  one  of  nine 
with  really  no  different  position  from  any 
of  the  others  in  terms  of  the  judicial  func- 
tion 

However,  with  respect  to  other  functions, 
by  law  Congress  made  the  Chief  Justice 
chairman  of  the  Judicial  Conference  cf  -he 
United  States,  which,  as  you  know.  Is  com- 
posed of  two  representatives  from  each  of 
the  11  federal  circuits  and  two  representa- 
tives from  the  special  courts. 

Q.  'What  does  the  Judicial  Conference  do' 

A.  That  body  functions  somewhat  as  a 
board  of  directors  for  the  entire  federal 
Judicial  system — a    "general  staff"  might  be 


another  term  for  it.  except  that  It's  a  piirt- 
tlme  function  of  all  the  members. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  it  Is  becoming 
an  increasing  burden  for  these  judges  to 
carry 

In  addition,  the  Chief  Justice,  by  law.  Is 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  re- 
cently set  up  bv  Congr?.ss  primarily  as  a  re- 
search arm  to  study  problems  of  the  kind 
were  diFcu.s.slng  here  today,  and  al.sn  to 
carry  on  training  programs  for  court  per- 
sonnel—  Uidee.s.  court  clerks,  probation  of- 
ficers,  magistrates  and   others. 

The  Judicial  Conference  and  the  Judicial 
Center  have  more  than  2.5  committees  deal- 
ing with  our  problpms,  and  I  must  try  ro 
keep  Informed  as  to  what  they  are  doing  and 
what   they  ought   to  be  doing. 

So  I  am  Involved  In  all  of  these  activities? — 
and  increasingly  so,  I  find.  These  matters 
take  approximately  one-third  of  my  workint^ 
hours 

Q  When  did  you  begin  to  see  your  func- 
tion in  this  llghf 

A.  I  decided  Immedlatelv  on  taking  oiflcp 
that  the  time  to  begin  was  then  and  there, 
and  the  means  was  co-operation  with  the 
legal  profession. 

The  American  Bar  Association  now  has 
almost  150.000  members  in,  I  think.  1,700 
State  and  local  bar  associations  around  the 
country.  It  is  a  grass-roots  organization  in 
every  sense.  The  association  has  done  monu- 
mental work  In  improving  criminal  justice 
and  in  other  fields. 

Q.  "What  |>ercentage  of  the  legal  profes- 
sions Is  that? 

A.  I  don't  know,  but  it  has  increased  so 
itipldly  that  I  would  say  that  it  must  be  In 
the  neighborhood  of  half  of  all  the  actively 
practicing  lawyers  in  the  country 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  not  the 
ultraconservatlve,  dormant,  ceremonial  orga- 
nization that  It  perhaps  was  35  or  40  years 
ago.  It  Is  a  very  dynamic  organization,  and 
if  it  puts  its  will  and  its  force  and  Its  In- 
fluence behind  any  particular  activity,  the 
odds  are  it  will  get  done. 

Witness  the  court-administrator  program: 
Have  you  ever  seen  lawyers  or  judges  move 
that  fast  before'' 

I  made  the  speech  on  August  10  I  drew 
a  rough  blueprint  for  the  program  while  I 
was  on  a  vacation  in  September.  We  had  the 
first  meetings  in  October,  and  on  Dec,  7,  1969, 
the  nnal  meeting  approving  the  structure, 
selecting  a  director  and  setting  up  the  plan 
of  operations  was  completed  In  May  of  1970 
the  classes  of  a  six  months'  course  opened 
at  the  University  of  Denver 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  could  not  have 
been  done  without  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation? 

A.  That  couldn't  have  been  done — there 
wasn't  a  chance  of  getting  that  done — with- 
out the  prestige  and  the  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  American  Judicature 
Society  and  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Admin- 
istration, as  cosponsors.  They  selected  a  board 
of  directors,  and  Herbert  Brownell,  former 
Attorney  General,  was  selected  chairman  of 
the  board.  James  Webb,  former  NASA  Admin- 
istrator: John  Macy,  former  Civil  Service 
Chairman,  and  some  other  very  distinguished 
lawyers  and  Judges  are  on  the  board. 

This  is  the  best  illustration  of  how  I  can 
be  helpful  in  getting  these  things  done  If 
I  ask  the  American  Bar  Association  to  take 
on  a  responsibility,  I  find  that  If  It  is  rea- 
sonable. If  it  makes  sense  to  them,  they  will 
get  the  task  done.  And  the  ABA  can  draw 
many  organizations  into  a  collective  program, 
partly  because  most  of  the  leaders  of  other 
lawyer  organizations  are  also  leaders  of  the 
ABA. 

Q.  A  lot  of  people  are  going  to  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Chief  Justice  Is  as  act've 
as  he  Is  In  all  these  other  functions  Is  this 
a  proper  role? 

A.  I've  had  a  few  letters  questioning — but 
very,  very  few. 

Q.  How  do  you  answer'' 

A.  Well,  usually  I  answer  them  and  ask: 


"Who  do  vou  suggest  will  do  it '  If  I  don't 
do  It.  who  will '"  Some  people  have  written 
back  and  said,  in  es.sence  "I  now  see  this 
and  I  was  wrong  Thank  v(Ui  verv  much  and 
keep  on  going  "  However,  the  overwhelming 
vol\ime  of  mall  Is  warmly  favorable  and  very 
encouraging. 

Q  When  the  federai  courts  have  a  financial 
problem — a  budgetary  problem — do  you  have 
direct  access  to  Congress'' 

A.  Not  really — except  to  do  it  in  a  formal 
way  in  a  budget  request,  which  i.sn't  a  very 
eloquent  way  of  arguing  your  case  It  seema 
to  be  against  tradition  for  me  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  to  sup- 
port my  requests,  and  this  Is  probably  sound. 
I  doubt  the  need  for  a  personal  appearance 
in  the  conventional  sense.  If  we  make  out  a 
good  case  In  writing,  I  am  confident  Congress 
will  co-operate  They  are  as  much  Interested 
in  justice  as  judges — and  they  are  much 
closer  to  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  a  technological 
standpoint,  that  the  Supreme  Court  machin- 
ery has  fallen  behind  the  times? 

A  Yes,  in  ''ertaln  respects,  although  I 
would  not  put  it  in  quite  those  terms  The 
equipment — the  machinery  in  the  broader 
sense  than  hardware — -just  isn't  there  And 
some  of  our  methods  are  not  adequate  for 
the  present  volume  of  cases  We  have  a  need 
for  the  kind  of  modern  equipment  most  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  all  sticcessful  busi- 
nesses use 

We  have  almost  nothing  taut  the  most 
primitive  basic  equipment,  .^t  least  25  em- 
ployes still  use  manual,  non-electric  type- 
writers. We  had  no  efficient,  modem  copying 
machine  until  recently  Justices  read  thou- 
sands of  piiges  of  carbon  copies  of  legal 
memos  each  year — typed  with  10  copies  on 
very  thin  paper  These  memos  were  called 
"flimsies"  and,  of  course,  were  terribly  diffl- 
cult  to  read  We  now  have  two  modem 
copiers,  and  no  Justice  reads  a  .seventh, 
eighth  or  ninth  carbon  copy 

These  are  small  details,  but  they  are  im- 
portant in  our  dally  work  We  are  working 
on  other  improvements 

Q.  How  much  has  the  work  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  changed  in  recent  years? 

A.  It  has  changed  in  volume  chiefly  Just 
consider  these  figures:  In  1940.  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  there  were  approximately 
l.OOO  cases  filed,  and  in  1970 — 30  years  later— 
4,400    The  projection  for  1975  is  5  629 

We  now  project  7.182  cases  in  1980.  Before 
that — long  before  that — the  work  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  will  either 
break  down  or  It  will  deteriorate  m  quality 
so  that  its  historic  role  wnll  not  be  performed 
adequately 

Q.  Do  you  mean  'he  Court  by  1975  will 
be  so  Inundated  by  work  that  the  whole 
system  will  Just  stop  at  the  top"" 

A.  No,  It  won't  stop,  I  think  what  will  hap- 
pen IS  well  keep  on  going  but  the  quality 
of    tiie    work    will    progressively    deteriorate 

Q.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done' 

A.  The  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  carefully  studied 

One  example  is  the  volume  of  three-judge 
district  courts  which  deal  with  constitutional 
claims  Th(jse  courts  are  specially  convened 
and  are  a  mlBture  of  three  trial  and  appel- 
late judges  Direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  is  allowed.  These  cases  are  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Few 
c.ises  except  In  :im,ited  emergencies,  should 
ever  go  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
federal  district  court  Cases  should  go 
through  the  courts  of  appeal.  This  is  just 
one  example 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
cannot  perform  its  constitutional  and  his- 
toric function  if  it  must  review  over  4.000 
cases  a  year  and  hear  arguments  In  150  to 
160  Some  screening  process  must  take  this 
crushing  burden  off  mne  men  and  spread  it 
over  a  greater  number  in  other  courts. 

We  can  expand  and  enlarge  the  other 
federal  courts.  We  have  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  district  and  circuit  Judges  in 
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recent  years,  but  the  Supreme  Court  prob- 
ably cannot  effectively  operate  if  we  increase 
it  to  12  or  18  or  24,  So  the  only  solution  is 
to  limit  the  volume  of  cases. 

Q  What  about  other  courts? 

A  This  matter  of  modernizing  equipment 
and  methodology  is  the  sort  of  overhaul 
that's  needed  all  up  and  down  the  line.  It's 
true  m  most  of  the  State  systems,  too 

Q  Should  there  be  an  Intermediate  review 

court'' 

A  I'm  not  sure  what  the  solution  is.  but 
we  must  do  something— and  do  it  very,  very 

soon. 

For  example,  when  I  tried  to  find  out  In 
the  last  year  how  many  automobile  cases 
there  were  in  all  the  State  courts  in  the 
country,  there  was  no  reliable  place  where 
that  information  is  gathered.  I  wanted  to 
find  out  how  many  jurors  were  used  in  all 
the  Slate  court  systems  and  what  the  cost 
was,  but  there  was  no  place  I  could  find  that 
information 

Q  Do  you  need  a  central  agency  to  serve 
all  the  States? 

A.  Yes,  definitely- a  clearinghouse  of  in- 
formation—very important  information, 
available  to  all  courts.  We  need  some  kind 
of  national  judicial  center. 

There's  no  great  reason,  for  example,  why 
there  should  be  an  enormous  disparity  in 
the  salaries  of  judges  of  various  States,  nor 
m  the  method  of  selection  and  the  temire. 
Knd  here  again,  the  legal  profession  can  do 
something  about  that. 

But  if  we  had  this  central  establishment  — 
and  I  think  the  American  bar  will  do  some- 
thing on  this  before  too  long — we  could 
make  many  Improvements.  The  Institute  of 
Judicial  Administration  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity has  tried  to  do  this  task,  but  It  is 
underfinanced  and  understaffed  and  cannot 
meet  all  the  demands. 

STATE    judges:     UNDERPAID 

Q,  Are  most  State  judges  still  elected? 

A.  Most  of  them  are.  And  you  can't  expect 
to  get  first-class  supreme-court  Judges  In  the 
States  at  $16,500  or  *20,000  a  year  except 
by  great  personal  sacrifice  by  these  men. 
State  judicial  salaries  range  from  $16,500  to 
$40,000.  That  is  an  unfair  situation. 

Q.  It  sounds  as  though  you  agree  that 
some  critics  are  on  the  right  track  when 
they  complain  that  the  Judicial  system  in 
this  country  Is  out  of  date — 

A  It's  very  much  out  of  date.  It  Is  literally 
true  that,  as  to  procedure,  if  you  could  get 
John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  bring  them  back — 
you  wouldn't  even  have  to  give  them  a  hair- 
cut— all  they  would  need  would  be  about  a 
two-day  briefing  over  at  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  they  could  walk  into  court  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  St.  Paul  or  San  Fran- 
cisco and  try  a  case. 

There  is  value  to  continuity,  but  that's 
carrying  continuity  and  stability  a  little  b'.t 
far  Can  you  think  of  where  we'd  be  If  hos- 
pitals and  doctors  were  still  using  tech- 
niques, drugs  and  equipment  of  30  years  ago? 

Q  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  do  you  envision  a  big 
expansion  in  the  number  of  federal  courts? 

A  I  hope  not.  I  would  rather  see  a  cfin- 
tractlon  of  Jurisdiction. 

Some  people  seemed  to  think  that  at  St. 
Louis  I  believed  that  pollution  cases  and 
consumer  cases  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
federal  courts.  That  isn't  what  I  said  at  all, 

I  said  If  Congress  is  going  to  pass  new 
statutes  relating  to  pollution  control  and 
new  statutes  about  consumer  actions.  It  had 
better  at  the  same  time  think  of  the  impact 
on  the  federal  courts,  try  to  put  some  cali- 
pers on  it  and  say.  "Well,  this  will  take  x 
number  of  additional  judges  over  the  period 
of  the  next  five  years"  and  start  feeding 
them  In.  plus  additional  court  reporters — 
who  are  harder  to  find  than  Judges.  You 
don't  have  much  trouble  finding  Judges,  but 
"viun  rep-orters  are  almost  Impossible  to  find. 


What  I  was  pointing  to  was  the  relation- 
ship; that  If  you're  going  to  do  one,  you've 
got  to  do  the  other.  We  must  give  the  work- 
man his  tools. 

Beyond  that  there  Is  Indeed  a  question. 
Some  people  glibly  assume  that  all  pollution 
cases  and  class  actions  belong  in  federal 
courts.  That  Is  a  simplistic  notion  on  a 
very  complex  problem.  Some  of  those  cases 
will  Involve  federal  questions  projjerly  for 
federal  courts,  but  many  can  belter  be 
treated  in  State  courts. 

Generalizations  are  not  very  constructive. 

ELECTRONIC    RECORDING    OF    TRIALS 

Q,  That  raises  still  another  question— the 
use  of  electronic  recording  of  trial  proceed- 
ings as  a  supplement  or  substitute  for  tradi- 
tional court  reporting.  What  about  that? 

A.  There  has  been  much  research  and  ex- 
perimentation In  that  field.  But  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  voice  recording  dealing  with  testi- 
mony in  which  every  word  and  nuance  may 
be  crucial  presents  problems:  First,  the 
equipment  must  be  improved;  second,  the 
operator  probably  must  be  a  trained  court 
reporter;  and.  third,  lawyers  and  Judges 
must  change  their  habits  of  courtroom  per- 
formance. 

For  example,  the  Judge,  witnesses  and 
lawyers  must  become  mircrophone-con- 
sclous.  and  the  starting  point  will  be  to  put 
each  lawyer  in  something  like  the  witness 
box  so  that  he  cannot  move  out  of  range 
of  the  microphone,  wandering  about  the 
courtroom.  These  are  a  few  of  the  problems, 
but  they  are  all  open  to  solution, 

Q,  Will  it  be  possible  to  get  lawyers  and 
judges  to  make  these  changes? 

A.  It  will  take  some  monumental  efforts, 
but  it  must  be  done. 

Q,  What  happens  if  we  Just  drag  along  as 
we  have? 

A.  Well,  as  with  all  archaic  methods  and 
procedures,  It's  somewhat  like  a  car  that  you 
keep  on  running  and  don't  repair  or  put  any 
oil  in  It  and  don't  buy  new  tires.  Finally, 
that  car  Just  stops.  And  that's  what  will 
happen. 

We're  breaking  down  In  spots.  In  New  York 
City,  the  recent  outbreaks  of  violence  in  the 
Jails  really  resulted  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  the  city  had  a  great  pile-up  of  people 
confined  and  couldn't  get  them  to  trial. 

Q.  Haven't  they  had  repeated  Increases  in 
the  number  of  Judges  In  New  York? 

A,  I  believe  so.  This  is  why  the  organiza- 
tlon-and-system  aspect  has  got  to  be  em- 
phasized. Judges  without  system  and  organi- 
zation— and  expert  staffs — are  a  bit  like  an 
army  with  no  leaders  and  no  discipline. 

Here  we  have  a  completely  new  space 
science,  new  in  the  highest  twentieth- 
century  sense — we've  trained  58  astronaut* 
in  less  than  10  years — and  yet  we  think  were 
doing  well  because  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  were  Just  getting  the  first  formally 
trained  court  administrators  in  this  coun- 
try on  Dec,  12,  1970. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  there  aren't  any  good 
court  administrators  now.  There  are,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  there  are  no 
more  than  a  dozen  or  so — and  they  have 
trained  themselves. 

Q.  Many  complaints  about  the  conduct  of 
the  Supreme  Court  have  hinged  on  the  ex- 
tensive summer  recesses  of  the  Court.  Is  that 
a  valid  complaint? 

A.  This  is  really  part  of  the  American  folk- 
lore. The  other  day  I  called  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  and  asked  him  to  take  a  typical  week 
of  last  summer — any  week — and  let  me  see 
the  briefs  and  petitions  filed  so  that  I  could 
see  what  was  assigned  to  each  Justice  in  any 
week  from  the  time  we  recessed  on  June  30 
until  the  first  week  of  October. 

I  had  made  my  own  gues.-  that  it  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  stack  of  ordinary  paper- 
back books  about  two  feet  high.  I  was  off 
the  mark.  It  was  nearly  three  feet  high.  This 
is  what  is  sent  to  every  Justice  every  week 


I  had  estimated  the  summer  filings  at  80 
cases  a  week.  It  turned  out  to  be  precisely  99 
cases  each  week. 

Q.  Just  during  the  so-called  vacation? 
A.  Yes.  And  those  cases  must  be  processed 
m  the  sense  that,  one  way  or  another,  each 
Justice  must  familiarize  himself  with  each 
case  so  that  at  the  conference  the  first  week 
in  October  each  Justice  is  ready  to  vote. 

During  those  summer  months,  1,186  cases 
came  in  after  we  stopped  hearings — after  we 
went  on  that  "vacation"  we  read  about.  Of 
course,  that  term  "vacation"  is  used  In  the 
legal  sense,  but  now  people  have  come  to 
think  of  it  as  playing  golf  or  lying  on  a  beach 
somewhere. 

Q.  On  what  do  you  base  your  view  that 
these  extra  burdens  are  part  of  the  function 
of  a  Chief  Justice? 

A.  It  is  really  as  much  necessity  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  choice. 

Realistically,  if  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  doesn't  try  to  bring  about 
progress  on  these  things  I've  been  talking 
about,  they  aren't  going  to  be  done  very  fast. 
An  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stales 
could  get  attention,  but  these  are  not  his 
problems.  He  Is  not  the  minister  of  justice, 
he's  an  advocate  for  the  Government.  Prob- 
a'oly,  if  an  Attorney  General  undertook  to 
deal  with  these  problems.  Judges  might  resist 
his  efforts 

The  absence  of  some  official  whD  Is  the 
counterpart  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Eng- 
land is  very  sharply  in  focus  for  me.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  in  England  is  the  highest 
judicial  officer,  but  he  devotes  only  a  limited 
time  to  purely  Judicial  duties.  He  is  also 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  member 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  Cabinet.  Thus,  he  has 
access  and  constant  communication  with  all 
three  branches  of  government  and  can  keep 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  fully 
informed  on  almost  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Such  an  officer  is  not  possible  under  our 
concept  of  separation  of  powers,  and  that  is 
why  I  proposed  in  St.  Louis  that  Congress 
create  a  permanent  Federal  Judiciary  Coun- 
cil appointed  one  third  by  Congress,  one  third 
by  the  President  and  one  third  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  ol  the  U.S.  This  Council,  with 
a  small  staff,  could  establish  the  three-way 
communication  now  absent  on  all  problems 
of  the  courts  on  which  Congress  and  the 
President  share  responsibility. 

One  more  thing;  The  office  of  the  Chief 
Justice  desperately  needs  a  high-level  ad- 
ministrative deputy  or  assistant.  I  devote 
four  to  six  hours  a  day  on  administrative 
matters  apart  from  m'-  judicial  work,  and  it 
is  not  possible — no.  physically  {possible— to 
continue  this  schedule  very  long. 

Q  Can  you  give  a  concrete  example  of  what 
this  Council  and  this  administrative  deputy 
would  do? 

A.  The  Council  staff  would  review  existing 
federal  jurisdiction.  co-op)eratlng  with  con- 
gressional staffs,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and  recommend 
changes  to  divert  some  direct  appeals  away 
from  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  courts  of 
appeal  It  would  examine  all  new  legislation 
to  make  sure  resort  to  federal  courts  was 
sound,  as  a  matter  of  policy.  When  federal 
Jurisdiction  was  significantly  enlarged,  it 
would  measure  the  projected  need  for  more 
judges  and  staffs. 

The  administrative  deputy  to  the  Chief 
Justice  would  work  closely  with  this  Council, 
with  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  and  Its 
committees  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  U.S.  and  Its  committees  and  with  the 
Admlnistatlve  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  In  short,  he  would  do  what  the  Chief 
Justice  would  do  If  he  had  no  cases  to  hear 
and  decide.  There  are  more  than  20  standing 
and  special  committees  the  Chief  Justice 
should  keep  up  with.  He  cannot  do  It  ade- 
quately In  a  24-hour  day,  but  a  highly  quali- 
fied assistant  could  do  so  and  keep  the  Chief 
Justice  Informed  and  take  important  poUcy 
questions  to  him  for  decision. 
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Today,  as  we  sit  here  In  this  discussion,  a 
crlsli  approuchlng  a  breakdown  Is  In  Eight  In 
the  F.fth  Circuit  that  en-.hrr.ces  all  the  Oi!!f 
States  from  Texas  to  Key  West,  Pla.,  plus 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Their  case  load 
Increases  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  each  year. 
and  they  simply  cannot  continue  to  cope 
with  It.  A  Federal  Judiciary  Council  of  the 
kind  I  advocate  would  have  moved  on  this 
years  ago. 

I  have  been  In  the  courts  of  almost  every 
country  of  Europe  except  Spain,  Portugal 
and  the  Iron  Cartaln  countries.  I've  seen 
something  of  hov;  they  work  and  how  even 
though  we  may  think  that  our  system  :s  very 
much  better  in  m  iny  areas,  there  is  much  we 
can  learn  from  some  of  them. 

In  England,  a  patent  case,  for  example,  is 
not  tried  wi'h  a  ji-iry.  They  have  not  tried 
civil  cases  with  a  Jury  In  England  for  35 
years,  except  libel  and  slander  cases. 

When  they  try  a  p.ucnt  casp  the  ludpe  has 
a  great  flexlblUtv,  and  If  the  case  involve^ 
new  spacecraft  problems  or  chemical  engi- 
neering or  airplanes,  the  Judge  will  get  a 
physicist  or  a  chemlral  engineer  or  an  areo- 
nautlcal  expert,  r'nd  they  sit  on  either  .=  lde  of 
him  and  they  decid<»  the  case  together.  They 
probably  finish  the  Uial  In  a  fraction  of  the 
time  we  would  require. 

Q.  Do  the  men  at  the  judpe's  side  decide 
the  facts  and  he  decides  the  law ' 

A.  Efsentlally  that  Is  about  the  wav  it 
works.  We  don't  have  th..t  kind  cf  floxibiiltv 

Q.  Should  a  recidivist — a  m-in  7,-ho  is  con- 
vlctad  tim.e  after  time—  he  automatically 
sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  with  no  op- 
portunity for  parole? 

A  Tl^.ls  raises  t  vo  points:  the  mandatory- 
sentence  problem  and  the  permane-^t  incar- 
ceration of  the  chronic  repeater  or  incurable 
recidivist — the  three  or  four-time  loser,  for 
exam.ple. 

First,  the  mandatory  sentence  Is  no  sclu- 
tlon  for  r.nythlng.  The  mandatory  ,5cntences 
that  are  »T:tten  Into  the  statutes  are  one  of 
the  Impediments,  not  one  of  the  a^iets.  to 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 

The  Indeterminate  sentence  is  much  the 
better  system,  and  yet  the  public  resf)onse  to 
rising  crime  is  often:  "Double  the  sentence." 
What  it  does  Is  make  it  harder  sometimes  to 
get  a  conviction  and  harder  to  get  the  con- 
viction afllrmed  bv  an  appellate  court  So  that 
solution  doesn't  do  it. 

We  may  have  to  come  to  something  similar 
to  the  system  used  in  some  Northern  Euro- 
pean countries  where  courts  decide  that  a 
chronic  offender  is  a  hazard  and  he  is  con- 
fined until  they  think  he  Is  safe  to  rejoin 
society.  This  can  be  a  long,  long  time  Of 
course,  that's  easier  In  a  small  country  oper- 
ating under  a  central  governm.ent. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  institutions  are  the  In- 
curable offenders  confined  in'' 

A.  Generally  speaking,  they  have  no  high- 
security  institutions.  They  use  open  prisons, 
penal  farms  in  which  all  inmates  keep  busy. 
It  would  be  fairly  easy  to  escape,  but  It  Isn't 
very  useful  to  escape  from  a  prison  in  Hol- 
land or  Denmark,  for  example,  because  the 
prisoner  has  almost  nowhere  to  go.  With  all 
the  stringent  pas.sport  and  travel  limitations, 
he  can  be  picked  up  very  easily.  As  a  res'alt, 
they  have  no  prisons  in  the  .sen-e  that  we  do. 

Q  What  about  prison  personnel? 

A  The  prlscn  guards  In  our  country  pretty 
generally  are  poorly  trained  and  poorly  paid. 
They're  very  often  patronage  Jobs,  but  al- 
most 4t  the  bottom  rung  of  the  political  lad- 
der In  Northern  Europe,  men  in  these  Jobs 
are  carefully  screened,  substantially  trained 
and  paid  well — perhaps  proportionately  one 
and  a  half  or  two  times  as  well  paid  as  is  a 
guard  in  a  State  prison  in  this  country 

Q.  Dees  the  European  system  rehabilitate  a 
convict? 

A.  It  does  a  much  better  Job  than  curs  does, 
but  It  Isn't  perfect  There  is  no  perfect  solu- 
tion in  this  business.  Anybody  who  ever 
thinks  there  Is  is  deceiving  himself.  In  these 
older  societies  they  are  more  philosophical — 


less  Impatient  than  we  are  But  they  are  firm 
with  the  so-called  Incurable  or  Incorrigible 
offenders.  They  have  many  centuries  of  expe- 
rience; we  have  only  two. 

I  have  visited  mi: nv  prisons  here  and 
abroad  If  you  want  a  depressing  experience. 
visit  a  .State  prison  on  a  Saturday,  particu- 
larly, when  the  prisoner.^'  work  is  over  for  the 
week   There  are  exceptions  as  to  .some  States. 

If  sny  one  nf  you  were  running  the  institu- 
tion, you  would  see  to  it  that  the  Inmates — 
mostly  ycung  men — had  a  ball  field  and  vol- 
ley-ball courts  and  other  exercise  facilities. 
Aii.solutely  nothing  in  most  of  these  places 
These  young  fellows  are  Just  lounging 
around,  sitting,  vegetating.  Many  of  them  are 
confined  two  to  a  tiny  cell  that  was  built  to 
hold  one  man  before  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War 

If  we  set  cut  on  a  deliberate  progr.im 
to  brutalize  and  dehumanize  people  and 
protluce  more  crimln.ils,  this  would  be  the 
w.iT  to  do  It. 

Q  Do  you  think  that'.s  typical  of  our  penal 
Institutions? 

A  Unforfanately.  yes.  There  are  exceptions. 

California  is  an  example  When  Earl  War- 
ren was  G.Tvernor,  he  co.i-ip!etely  reformed 
the  'A'hole  penal  system.  But.  even  there  the 
gr''>wth  of  the  Sta'e  and  increase  in  crime 
are  giving  them  many  new  problems. 

Wisconsin  has  an  excellent  system. 

0  I'.i  on  /  :♦■  'he  pro'ulem-.  that  people 
wll!  not  vote  the  tax  money  for  prison  re- 
form? 

A  'Yes,  but  they're  paying  more  without 
it  and  don't  realize  it.  I*'s  a  hidden  tax  that 
is  enormous,  and  the  pu'olic  mu.-^t  be  made 
aware  of  ;t.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  growth 
of  private  police  forces.  Financial  Journals 
r'-ur*  th.i-  co-t^  hav°  rc":  T'nrhr'i  a  figtire 
of  over  2  billion  dollars  a  year  for  private 
p^'licing.  plant  protection,  neighborhood  pa- 
tr-^ls  and  office  buildings.  This  Is  an  Indlrec: 
cost  ever'-  person  helps  pay — and  there  are 
many  o'her  indirect  costs  of  inadequate  cor- 
rection systems. 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  return  for  a  mo- 
r".?n-  lo  the  rr.itrp'  of  he'n''  I'bPl^d  an  "ac- 
tl't  t"  in  voiir  n.-'nj'!-"'-!!'  aT'^'r'^.  '^  tVico  a 
danger  that  in  the  public  mind  this  will  b° 
assrjclaTed  with  your  a'titude  r-n  the  bench"' 

A.  That  is  possible,  but  as  with  a  pudding 
thf  -inal  :e  *  will  '<?  tre  "a  =  te  S-rneiine  "-nn^t 
m.ake  these  problems  of  the  courts  known  to 
■h"  p'hl.c  ^  I  th.it  'ntell'TPiit  chr.ice-i  can 
be  made.  Thi'^.  to  me.  is  one  of  the  functions 
cf  those  v.-ho  carry  the  responsihility. 

1  expect — on  the  basis  of  many  letter? — 
that  Slate  chief  Justices  will  become  more 
nrticulate  on  these  problems,  Perhap=  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Congre  s.  even  though  over- 
whelmed with  other  problem.s,  will  give  more 
thought  to  the  needs  of  the  judlc:al  systems. 
I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  so. 

Ake  Courts  Going  the  Way  of  the 

Dinosaur? 

(By  Edward  Allen  Tamjni 

Many  problems  facing  our  courts  today 
have  received  natirnwide  attention  The  ju- 
diciary, however,  is  confronted  with  a  threat 
that  Is  potentially  much  m.ore  dHmaiing  t'l 
it's  Image  than  the  more  newsworthy  prob- 
lems: the  sll3nt  crisis  of  delay,  backlog  and 
inefflclency. 

Even  casual  followers  of  the  news  me<J:,i 
during  the  past  few  months  must  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  nation  is  exp^rlencine 
a  deep  crisis  of  confidence  in  its  Judiciary, 
Charges  of  serious  conflicts  of  lntere.»t, 
sensationalized  trials  in  which  political  over- 
tones are  exacerbated  by  disruptive  defend- 
ants pjid  attorneys,  a  growing  number  of  con- 
troversial decisions,  and  a  series  of  bittpr 
conflicts  over  nominations  to  the  SuprcuiP 
Court  have  served  to  cre.ite  the  widpspread 
impression  that  the  courts  are  falling  far 
short  of  discharging  their  duty  to  provide 
both  Ju.stlce  and  the  appearance  of  'ustlce. 

The  problems  have  been  debatjd  too  ex- 
tensively to  merit  further  dlscuselon  here,  be- 


yond the  observation  ;h,it  som.e  pr  inislne 
effort*  to  avoid  these  difficulties  in  the  future 
are  now  being  made  thror.Rli  a  variety  of 
prfifesflonal  committees  and  studv  groups 
This  l3  in  itself  an  Interesting  phenomenon 
however,  since  It  indicates  basically  that  the 
interest  of  Bench  and  Bar  Is  swingin:;;,  how- 
ever slowly,  from  a  longing  for  a  p. quant 
and  outdated  image  to  one  of  strong  desire 
for  substantive  change  bottomed  upcn  objec- 
tlvp  facts.  Far  less  is  being  done,  hov  ever,  to 
meet  another  threat  that  is  potentially  m'lch 
more  damaging  to  the  Image  of  the  judiciary 
and  'he  quality  of  its  work  than  anv  of  the 
m.ore  newsworthy  problems'  the  sllen*  crisis 
of  delay,  backlog  and  Inefficiency,  Surely,  a 
court  system  that  Is  on  the  verge  of  collaps- 
ing under  the  weight  of  its  worklr.ad  denies 
Justice  to  litigants  and  to  society  Although 
this  may  not  be  a  fair  description  cf  the 
present  condition  of  our  Judicial  system,  it 
may  soon  prove  to  be  a  distressingly  accurate 
one. 

Obviously.  I  ran  lay  no  claim,  to  originality 
:n  dpcrving  the  evils  rf  inefficiency  !n  our 
court,-.  The  literature  on  tiiis  topic  is  ex- 
panding almost  as  rapldiv  as  the  cciirt  hack- 
log.3.  and  it  is  a  rare  erathering  of  tudgos  in 
v,-h'ch  someone  does  not  ofTer  at  l«-as*  a  few 
remarks  on  tlie  delay  problem  Calling  for 
admlnl.'-tratlve  renovation  of  the  courts  Is 
also  a  frustrating  en'erprlre  becatisp  so  little 
happens  in  response  to  the  repeat.ed  cries 
for  reform  Too  Kng  ha.=:  the  ludlfiary  met 
a-.vkward  quesMons  concerning  l»s  pr^nderous 
procedures  with  unhesltattnely  ambisuotis 
an.s'.vprs.  In  part  th's  Is  ?.  re-ul*.  a'j  w^ll  as  a 
cau.se.  f)f  the  e?;"!odin'2;  s'zp  of  court  calen- 
dars: there  is  always  a  brie'  that  must  be 
read,  a  dlfHcult  qupstlon  of  law  that  mu.st  be 
rp«e  ircheii  f,r  an  op'nion  that  m'lsr  he  writ- 
fpn.  and  'he  temptation  Is  ■'trcng  to  concen- 
trate on  these  problems  of  ■■suhstan^e"  while 
Ignoring  the  seemingly  trivial  detail.';  of  paper 
work  and  administrative  proceduro^  Un- 
fortunately, the  resulting  Imagrry  of  the 
judiciary  is  cne  of  intellectual  loftlnes? 
which  deftly  bursts  the  bubble  of  !t=  own 
rhetor'c.  The  ever-gr-wing  overburden  cf 
cases  t.oo  often  ciuses  ,i  p;erl  di?  frantic 
search  for  unfound  short^-Mt.s  because  ludges 
place  devotion  to  commitment  ahead  of  effpc- 
tiveness  In  escaping  from  a  behaviorist  trap. 

Judges  v\ho  fall  prey  to  thl,^  attitude  are 
commlttins;  a  serious  mistake  It  mav  r.ot 
be  impossible  for  a  court  tha'  funcfon'  .slop- 
pily and  haphazardly  to  produ're  high  qual- 
ity decisions,  but  it  is  certainly  mi'ch  more 
difficult.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  enough 
that  inefficient  Judicial  administration  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  the  quantity  of  cases 
decided  per  Judse  in  a  given  period  of  'ime; 
It  Is  rather  an  important  component  of  the 
quality  of  Justice  rendered  by  the  courts,  A 
venerable  maxim  teaches  that  ju:-tlce  de- 
layed is  jiis'ice  denied,  and.  bevond  thi.^, 
there  is  clearly  i.n  independent  value  In  fos- 
tering a  public  perception  of  the  courts  as 
efficient,  dienified.  impartial  and  responsive 
institution.-  It  's  past  Mme  for  us  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  lawyer's  habit  of  think- 
ing in  tidy.  d!=;crete  categories  and  realize 
that  in  'he  Judicial  process,  as  in  many  o-her 
areas  of  human  endeavor,  form  and  f.mc- 
tion  are  often  inextricably  entwined,  Mr  re 
must  he  done,  ho-.x-ever.  than  a  mere  chanting 
of  tradi'tonal  warnings  If  we  are  to  Improve 
a  svstem  that  has  been  condemned  hv  the 
new  left  as  an  ou*-modPd  bourgeois  ritual 
Too  much  of  our  procedure  and  too  manv  of 
our  practice";  are  more  deeply  entombed  in 
convention  and  formula  than  ther  are  bot- 
tomed on  professional  efficiency 

.jrOCE?   MUST  '^EAD  THE  ATTACK  ON 
INEFFICIENCT 

It  is  particularly  important  that  Judges 
lead  the  attack  on  InefBciency  because  any 
realistic  hope  of  reform  must  be  premised 
on  a  strong  commitment  to  improvement 
within  the  Judiciary.  Moreover,  despite 
widespread  pessimism  about  our  ability  to 
cure  the  Uls  of  the  court*,  progress  Is  pes- 
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slble  when  judges  are  willing  to  experiment 
and  support  changes.  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  simple  change  in  the  system  for  assign- 
ing Judges  to  hear  criminal  cases  has  proved 
so  successful  in  expediting  the  case  load  that 
the  Initial  opposition  to  the  plan  virtually 
has  disappeared  and  the  new  system  Is  be- 
ing adopted  lor  civil  cases.  I  advocated  a 
change  to  a  similar  system  twenty  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  Judge  on  the  same  district 
court  and  was  met  with  a  massive  outpour- 
ing of  apathy. 

It  should  not  take  twent  v  years  to  find  out 
whether  a  new  system  will  work.  Problems 
ignored  do  not  automatically  disappear.  As 
befits  men  otiicially  Involved,  Judges  should 
energetically  endeavor  to  get  their  bored  and 
Indifferent  brethren  to  listen  to  their  pleas 
for  modernization  of  the  Judicial  process.  The 
pattern  of  the  bland  leading  the  bland  has 
proved  its  own  Inefficiency.  We  Judges  have 
a  serious  obligation  to  convince  ourselves 
and  our  black-robed  associates  that  In  an 
atomic  age  the  bow  and  arrow  must  be  aban- 
doned. If  we,  as  Judges,  do  not  actively  seek 
out  and  support  ideas  for  improvement,  we 
can  hardly  expect  that  the  rest  of  the  profes- 
sion will  undertake  the  thankless  task  of 
correcting  our  archaic  procedures  or  that  the 
public  will  lavish  its  scarce  resources  on  an 
Institu'lon  that  manages  them  so  inaptly, 

CONSENSUS  AS  TO   QUALITY  OF  JUDGES   IS  SCANT 

If  it  Is  trve  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  administrative  Improvement  of  the  courts 
must  fall  on  the  judges.  It  also  scem.s  obvious 
that  reform  efforts  should  encompass  not 
only  a  variety  of  systemic  changes  but  also 
the  less  dramatic  but  equally  Important 
proble:n  of  finding  and  creating  more  effec- 
tive Individual  Judges.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  little  systematic  thought  and  less 
knowledge  available  on  the  question  of  what 
are  the  qualifications  and  characteristics  of 
an  outstanding  Jtidge.  Indeed,  the  recent 
controversies  concerning  Supreme  Court 
nominations  Indicate  that  there  Is  scant  con- 
sensus even  as  to  what  professional  quali- 
ties— let  alone  attributes  of  character  or  per- 
sonality— a  Judge  should  possess. 

This  Is  surprising  in  view  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  selection  process.  Very  little  can 
be  done,  at  least  in  the  federal  system,  tx)  re- 
move a  bad  Judge  once  he  is  appointed. 
Similarly,  life  tenure  and  complete  authority 
to  control  the  cours3  of  proceedings  In  the 
courtroom  are  e.ssenilal  supports  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary,  but  they  also  create  a  risk 
that  some  Judges  ulll  fall  prey  to  the  in- 
toxication of  power  and  perform  more  as 
desfKJts  than  as  spelters  of  Justice.  Psychology, 
sociology  and  the  other  behavioral  sciences 
should  be  able  to  teach  us  quite  a  bit  about 
this  problem,  but  on  the  whole  we  simply 
have  not  been  Interested  In  finding  out.  If 
we  had  adequate  knowledge  about  the  per- 
sonal qualities  that  are  needed  to  di.scharge 
Judicial  duties  properly,  methods  of  teaching 
or  developing  them  probably  could  be 
evolved. 

As  a  long-range  goal,  it  seems  at  least 
worth  considering  whether  the  selection 
process  could  be  initiated  as  early  as  law 
Fchool.  thrciush  liroad  specialization  1;' 
categories  such  as  advocacy,  counseling  and 
adjudication.  Certainly  there  can  bo  no  bet- 
ter time  than  the  present  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Innovating  an  evaluation  process 
which  will  bring  to  the  bench  Judges  of  mon- 
umental competence,  who  will  in  turn  bring 
to  the  Judicial  machinery  a  combination  of 
compassion,  ability  for  Intelligent  research. 
a  thirst  for  reasoned  Improvement  and  a 
desire  for  carefully  thought  out  reforms. 

Every  conceivable  selection  proce.<=s  will 
undoubtedly  bring  in  at  least  a  few  mar- 
ginally competent  people,  although  some 
methods,  such  as  popular  election,  seem  cal- 
culated to  maxim.lze  these  problems.  How- 
ever, even  the  best  qualified  Judges  can 
benefit    and    learn    from    their    colleagaies' 


cxoerience,  and  In  this  area  our  efforts  have 
fallen  far  short  of  what  Is  needed  Most 
Judve.s  are  essentially  untrained  in  the  many 
arts  and  skills  of  adjudication  when  they 
first  ascend  the  bench,  and  they  have  little 
opportunity  for  systematic  self-education 
thereafter  In  some  cegree,  this  problem  Is 
alleviated  by  the  fact  that  many  newly  ap- 
pointed Judges  have  admirable  and  extensue 
backgrounds  in  trial  or  appellate  practice. 
However,  this  condition  Is  not  an  unmixed 
blessing  To  the  extent  that  lengthy  trial 
experience  Is  treated  as  a  prerequisite  to 
Judicial  appointment,  many  eminent  mem- 
ber"; of  the  profession  may  be  excluded  from 
consideration  at  the  outset.  Moreover,  the 
change  from  advocate  to  Judge  demands 
more  of  a  man  than  merely  donning  the  robe 
fuid  moving  to  the  other  side  of  the  bench 
Trial  practice  is  normally  specialized  and 
docs  not  provide  exposure  to  the  wide  range 
of  matters  which  dally  confront  a  Judge. 
In  addl'lon,  it  is  often  the  best  courtroom 
lawyers  who.  as  Judges,  will  ask  questions 
that  are  designed  more  to  score  argumen- 
tative points  with  one  party's  attorney  than 
to  seek  enlightenment  on  a  difficult  point  of 
law.  or  who  will,  with  great  conviction,  if 
less  clarity,  harangue  counsel  because  of 
irritation  at  a  poorly  presented  case  or  a 
dubious  argument. 

This,  surely,  is  a  tendency  that  judges 
should  be  educated  to  avoid  at  all  costs.  It 
not  only  wastes  valuable  court  time,  with 
the  result  that  the  attorney  must  be  given 
extra  time  for  argument  or  forced  to  skip 
over  important  points,  but  also  creates  a  sub- 
stantial risk  that  observers  will  believe  the 
court  to  be  hostile  to  one  of  the  parlies  or 
to  have  prejudged  the  case.  Here,  as  with 
so  many  matters  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  trials  and  appeals,  small  differences 
in  tone  and  emphasis  can  have  a  tremendous 
Impact  In  terms  of  the  dignity  and  efficiency 
of  the  proceedings. 

SEHIOUS  CONSEQtIFNCES  CAN  ARISE  FROM  TRIVIAL 
OVERSIGHTS 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  straining  at  gnats.  I 
shall  cite  several  representative  incidents 
that  occurred  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  during  a  recent  term  of  court  as  Il- 
lustrations of  the  serious  consequences  that 
can  arise  from  trivial  oversights  in  Judicial 
management  In  two  criminal  cases,  difficult 
problems  were  presented  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals relating  to  the  allegedly  coercive  Im- 
pact of  questions  asked  by  the  trial  Judge 
In  conducting  the  poll  of  individual  Jurors 
after  a  guilty  verdict  was  announced.  In  both 
cases  the  record  Indicated  a  substantial  like- 
lihood that  the  questions  had  to  be  re- 
peated, thu';  giving  the  appearance  of  co- 
ercion, simply  because  faulty  acoustics  and 
poor  sound  equipment  made  it  Impossible 
for  Judge  and  Jury  to  hear  each  other.  Simi- 
larly, in  tape  recordings  of  oral  arguments 
made  in  the  court  of  appeals,  questions  asked 
from  the  bench  were  f'equeiitly  unintelligi- 
ble because  the  recording  equipment  was  Im- 
properly adjusted  and  the  Judges  often  failed 
to  speak  into  their  microphones.  Finally,  In 
another  case  an  appellant  found  guilty  of 
burglary,  assault  and  taking  Indecent  liber- 
tle.i  with  a  minor  won  reversal  of  his  convic- 
tion and  a  remand  for  a  lengthy,  expensive 
and  unnecessary  new  trial  solelv  because  the 
trial  Judge  had  forgotten  to  make  sure  that 
a  court  reporter  v;as  present  during  a  por- 
tion of  his  instructions  to  the  jury. 

In  addition  to  learning  the  careful  habits 
that  avoid  the  small  oversights  that  can  cre- 
ate reversible  error,  trial  and  appellate 
Judges  can  do  a  number  of  little  things  to 
assist  witnesses,  attorneys  and  Jurors  In  dis- 
charging their  duties  more  effectively.  In  my 
years  as  a  trial  judge.  I  found  that  study  of 
the  physical  design  and  appointments  of 
the  courtroom  can  lead  to  Innovations  that 
make  It  much  easier  for  participants  to  hear, 
see  and  understand  evidence.  For  example, 
the  simple  expedient  of  having  the  distances 


between  various  points  in  the  courtroom 
measured  and  tabulated  frequently  made  It 
possible  to  provide  material  aid  to  Juries  In 
automcblle  accident  cases:  a  witness's  testi- 
mony that  he  was  fifty  feet  from  the  inter- 
section takes  on  added  significance  If  the 
Jurors  are  informed  that  fifty  feet  Is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  jury  box  and  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  courtroom.  This  is  rather  primi- 
tive In  terms  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  The 
schools,  mass  media  and  the  businese  world 
have  undergone  a  true  revolution  In  tech- 
niques of  communication  and  development 
of  visual  aids  within  the  past  few  decades, 
yet  hardly  any  of  our  lawyers,  Judges  or 
courtrooms  are  equipped  to  use  these  tools 
to  assist  m  the  difficult  task  of  reconstruct- 
ing past  events  accurately.  The  rewards  of 
Imaginative  planning  and  analytical  Inno- 
vation are  pi-lceless  even  though  the  demands 
on  a  Judge's  time  and  Ingenuity  are  high. 

In  short,  there  are  many  techniques  and 
devices  that  can  be  employed  In  the  process 
of  hearing  cases  which,  although  Individu- 
ally small,  can  In  the  aggregate  have  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  should  be  some  mechanism 
by  which  the  benefits  of  judicial  experience 
and  new  Ideas  In  nonlegal  fields  can  be  easily 
transmitted  to  new  judges,  but,  at  least  In 
the  federal  system,  there  Is  no  adequate 
process  lor  doing  so. 

There  are  several  obvious  inethoris  by 
which  this  need  could  be  met.  The  Federal 
Judicial  Center  has  compiled  a  Icost'eaf 
"Bench  Book"  for  district  Judges  which  sum- 
marizes the  points  of  law  that  mu  t  t^'O  cov- 
ered In  various  kinds  of  proceedings  Perhaps 
a  companion  volume  could  be  developed  con- 
taining practical  advice  and  suggestions  on 
how  a  c  uriroom  should  be  run.  A  more  val- 
uable approach.  ho'Ae\er.  would  be  to  bor- 
row ai»d  expand  the  concept  of  the  Na'.i  jnal 
Collepe  of  State  Trial  Judges:  the  i.ev.;y  ap- 
pointed Jud^e  could  be  exposed  to  an  l:iten- 
slve  program  of  seminprs  with  exptrlfced 
collea^ups.  practice  in  trying  hypotl-etical 
cases  and  observation  of  actual  trials.  An- 
other learning  device  that  I  found  invi'luable 
when  I  was  first  appointed  to  the  district 
court  is  a  brief  period  of  sittine  on  the  bench 
with  an  outstanding  judge  during  trials  of 
various  kinds  of  cases.  This  experience  not 
only  enables  the  newly  appointed  Judge  to 
test  his  own  reactions  against  the  railings 
made  by  a  veteran  on  the  bench,  but  also  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  learn  o:i  tiie  spot 
why  things  are  done  a  certain  way.  Coii- 
ccivahly,  a  newcom.er's  {jucstions  could  also 
Ic^d  the  eyperlenccd  Judge  tc  reevaluate  the 
desirab'llTy  of  some  of  his  habitual  practices 
This  kind  of  •internship"  can  be  done  with 
vlnuallv  no  disruption  of  the  proceedu  gs  and 
can  avoid  th?  socially  costly  practice  of  hav- 
ing the  new  judge  learn  his  trade  by  wtiat 
is  literally  a  process  of  trial  ai'd  error 

^'anr  new  judge.',  and  perhaps  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  now  serving  In  or.r 
courts,  would  welcom^e  educaticnp.l  efforts  of 
this  nature.  Certainly  the  practicii.p  Bar  has 
perceived  the  nece:i.lty  for  programs  cf  ccn- 
t:nuiag  leral  education.  The  vast  majority 
of  recent  appol'itees  tc  the  federal  Bench  are 
capable,  dedicated  and  eaper  lo  do  the  best 
ocE,-lble  job  In  di ■.■charging  their  dut.es.  Yet, 
f.-.r  lack  of  adequate  opportunities  to  learn 
the  skills  of  adjudication,  they  are  allowed 
to  perpetuate  the  trcditlcn  of  commuting 
error  repeatedly  but  gracefully.  Too  often  the 
actlon-3  of  Inadequately  trained  judges  are 
euldcd  les-i  by  li^w  t'.an  by  ego  ar.d  ir.^tliict. 
Primary  resporslljillty  for  this  inefficiency 
must  be  assigned  to  the  past  ar.d  present 
members  of  the  Judiciary. 

TOO    MANY    CHIEF    JUDGES    LACK    INTEREST    AND 
ABILITY 

The  administrative  shortcomings  of  Indi- 
vidual Judges  constitute  a  serious  problem, 
but  they  are  at  least  more  exciisaule  than 
the  collective  incompetence  of  the  Judiciary 
in   managing  the  flow   of  work  within   the 
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various  courts.  The  prevailing  administrative 
trratlonalny  begins  with  the  practice  of  Im- 
posing managerial  responsibility  on  the  chief 
Judge,  who  is  the  man  with  the  longest 
tenure  on  the  court.  Fortunately,  many  chief 
judges  In  the  federal  system  accept  this 
burden  with  dedication,  if  not  with  Joy.  and 
occasionally  they  bring  to  the  job  substan- 
tial experience  in  business  or  public  ad- 
ministration. But  it  Is  a  matter  of  pure 
fortuity  to  find  a  chief  judge  who  has  a 
positive  genius  for  court  management.  Surely 
no  one  woulld  defend  the  profxssltlon  that 
sheer  longevity  assures  Interest  or  compe- 
tence in  matters  of  administration.  If  any- 
thing, the  contrary  is  more  likely  to  be  true, 
yet  this  seems  to  i>e  the  premise  of  the  present 
system.  Despite  the  wonderful  and  durable 
cliches  so  frequently  uttered,  and  sometimes 
believed,  at  bar  association  dinners,  too  many 
of  our  chief  judges  are  irredeemably  lacking 
in  both  interest  and  ability  in  the  area  of 
basic  administrative  reeponsibllity.  The  result 
is  an  eschewing  of  each  required  decision 
until  a  mere  problem  becomes  a  crisis.  Even 
the  most  conventional  wisdom  will  readily 
point  out  that  forward  movement  is  Im- 
possible as  long  as  our  feet  are  embedded  in 
the  concrete  of  an  Inefficient  system  of  selec- 
tion of  chief  judges.  Large  law  firms,  which 
are  more  concerned  about  inefficiency  because 
it  involves  waste  of  their  own  money  rather 
than  the  taxpayers'  would  be  appalled  by 
a  rule  which  required  that  administrative 
duties  be  discharged  by  the  oldest  senior 
partner  Instead,  the  firms  take  the  much 
more  sensible  approach  of  selecting  a  man- 
aging partner  who  is  interested  and  skilled 
tn  business  techniques. 

The  seniority  system  would  not  be  so  out- 
rageous if  the  chief  Judges  could  draw  on 
an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  administrators 
to  help  manage  the  flow  of  business.  Un- 
happily, the  realities  are  grim:  even  the  bet- 
ter clerks'  offices  have  only  one  or  two 
lawyers  and  an  insufficient  number  of  cleri- 
cal personnel  whose  training  consists  of 
some  familiarization  with  typing  and  short- 
hand. Some  relief  may  be  in  sight  as  a  result 
of  the  imaginative  program  for  court  ad- 
ministrators recently  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver.  This  innovative  approach 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  courts  Ijegins  by 
selecting  people  with  graduate  degrees  In 
business  administration  rather  than  law. 
These  administrators  are  then  given  approx- 
imately three  weeks  of  lectures  on  court 
problems  and  are  sent  out  to  obtain  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  operation  of  various 
courts.  Following  this  apprenticeship,  the 
administrators  are  reassembled  to  conduct 
seminars  on  the  procedures  used  in  differ- 
ent courts  and  the  reasons  behind  them. 
Finally,  they  are  sent  back  to  the  courts  to 
help  restructure  operating  procedures,  with 
their  central  task  summarized  in  a  single 
question:   "What  can  we  eliminate?" 

Although  it  Is  still  too  early  to  assess  the 
results  of  this  program,  the  underlying  con- 
cept seems  worthy  of  high  praise.  In  fact.  It 
might  not  go  far  enough  In  breaking  with 
the  hidebound  procedures  of  the  past.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  see  what  would 
happen  if  an  experienced  business  efficiency 
expert  or  systems  analyst  were  brought  into 
one  of  our  busier  courts,  provided  with  only 
a  minimal  description  of  the  work  being 
done  and  then  turned  loose  to  study  the 
procedures  and  make  recommendations  for 
change.  The  results  would  be  eye  opening. 
If  not  plain  shocking,  to  most  of  us  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  leisurely 
pace  with  which  justice  is  usually  adminis- 
tered. In  any  event,  the  school  for  court 
administrators  may  have  a  significant  long- 
range  impact  on  the  operation  of  our  courts, 
if  only  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  peo- 
ple can  be  recruited,  trained  and  assimi- 
lated into  po.sltions  in  which  they  can  ap- 
ply their  expertise.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  has  said  that  there  are  ojjen- 
Ings  for  600  of  these  trained  administrators. 


and  it  is  obvious  that  the  need  for  them  is 
immediate  and  severe.  This  is  a  program 
which  deserves  the  fullest  support  of  the 
judiciary. 

REFORMS  ARE  NEEDED  IN  TECHNOLOGICAL  AREA 

Another  area  in  which  a  little — but  not 
nearly  enough— is  being  done  to  drag  court 
administration  into  the  twentieth  century 
is  the  field  of  modern  information  storage 
and  retrieval  technology.  Four  years  ago  the 
task  force  report  on  the  courts  prepared  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  flatly 
charged  that  internal  management  of  the 
courts  Is  "archaic.  Inefficient,  and  wholly  out 
of  tune  with  modern  improvements  in  man- 
agement and  communications".  Things  are 
certainly  no  Isetter  today,  yet  it  seems  likely 
that  many  aspects  of  the  judicial  process 
could  be  easily  adapted  to  the  recent  tech- 
nological advances. 

Deciding  cases  is  largely  a  matter  of  ex- 
changing, and  evaluating  information,  and. 
particularly  at  the  appellate  level,  virtually 
all  of  this  lnterchanB;e  takes  place  in  the  form 
of  "iiard  copies"  of  memoranda  and  draft 
opinions  that  are  laboriously  typed,  edited, 
retyped,  xeroxed,  mailed  or  hand-carried. 
Sc)rted.  studied,  stored  and  retrieved  in  a  slow 
and  endless  cycle  of  paper.  It  doesn't  have  to 
be  done  this  way.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
technology,  it  should  be  not  only  possible 
but  relatively  simpl.-.  to  design  a  Judge's 
chambers  In  which  all  hard  copies  of  books, 
briefs,  memoranda,  pleadings'and  other  doc- 
uments relating  to  all  pending  cases  could 
be  kept  in  a  single  desk  drawer.  All  Informa- 
tion that  was  not  actually  being  used  would 
be  stored  in  t'ae  vitals  of  a  computer.  There 
it  could  be  revised  and  updated  without  use- 
less human  repetition  of  work  already  com- 
pleted and  retrieved  Instantaneously  for 
either  visual  display  on  a  device  such  as  the 
familiar  television  screen  or  for  printout  as 
hard  copies  The  office  typewriter,  with  minor 
modifications,  would  be  the  heart  of  a  mod- 
ern Information  system  that  could  extend 
throughout  the  country  by  means  of  simple 
connections  to  the  telephone  lines.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  dispersed  judges  of  the  largest  fed- 
eral circuits  could  have  easier  and  more  rapid 
communications  with  each  other  than  we 
now  have  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
where  all  Judges  are  located  in  a  single  build- 
ing. Research  could  be  similarly  expedited  if 
the  basic  reference  materials  were  assembled 
In  a  central  storage  facility  All  one  would 
need  to  do  Is  type  out  the  citation  on  the 
typewriter  terminal,  and  the  needed  infor- 
mation would  be  immediately  available.  I 
advocate,  of  course,  a  system  of  automation 
which  would  eliminate  red  taf>e  instead  of 
merely  perforating  It. 

Computerizing  and  Integrating  the  various 
existing  Judicial  Information  systems  could 
also  have  a  number  of  Incidental  fringe  bene- 
fits that  would  result  In  substantial  savings 
of  time.  Statistics  on  the  status  of  a  courts 
caseload  could  be  compiled  and  analyzed  ef- 
fortlessly and  continuously  if,  as  seems 
likely,  the  central  computer  could  be  pro- 
gramed to  conduct  periodic  audits  of  the 
files  to  determine  what  Is  happening  to  pend- 
ing cases  and  mechanically  svimmarlze  the 
results.  Lost  or  misplaced  records  would  be 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past,  since  the  master 
copy  would  always  remain  stored  in  the 
computer's  memory,  ready  for  visual  display 
or  reproduction  as  needed.  Centralizing  and 
rationalizing  the  files  Into  a  single  system  to 
which  all  can  obtain  ready  access  should  also 
make  it  easier  for  the  clerk's  office  to  keep 
track  of  all  documents  relating  to  a  particu- 
lar case.  As  matters  now  stand,  records, 
briefs,  motions  papers,  docket  cards  and  other 
bits  of  information  about  a  given  case  are 
frequently  scattered  among  various  func- 
tionaries In  a  clerk's  office,  with  the  result 
that  It  is  often  necessary  to  visit  several 
offices  to  obtain  a  complete  picture  of  the 
controversy.    Finally,   It   should   be   possible 


to  establish  a  computerized  calendar  system 
that  moves  cases  along  toward  hearing  with 
a  minimum  of  human  effort  and  interven- 
tion, printing  standardized  notices  to  the 
parties  at  predetermined  times  and  compil- 
ing  lists  of  cases  that  are  ready  for  argument 

TIME-SHARING   COMPUTERS   REDUCE  COSTS 

Of  course,  this  is  a  Utopian  sketch  of  what 
might  be  done  with  existing  technology  if 
sufficient  resources  were  available,  and  if  the 
majority  of  Individual  Judges  were  com- 
mitted to  experimenting  with  and  adopting 
new  technologies  that  hold  forth  a  reason- 
able promise  of  contributing  materially  to 
the  Improved  operation  of  the  courts.  The 
financial  obstacle  may  well  be  the  less  serious 
of  these  two  problems.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  recently  In  the  practice  of  "time 
sharing",  or  having  many  dispersed  users 
rent  computer  time  from  a  single  facility  on 
the  basis  of  need,  and  there  is  statutory 
precedent,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  for  Implementing  this  kind  of 
sharing  among  federal  entities.  Thus,  modest 
trial  programs  could  probably  be  undertaken 
without  the  risk  of  Incurring  large  capital 
expenditures  if  unforeseen  problems  arose 
In  practice.  Moreover,  even  If  the  cost  is 
relatively  high  at  the  outset.  It  may  well  be 
worth  paying  If  the  new  technology  can  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
courts.  Creation  of  new  Judgeships  seems  to 
be  the  principal  alternative,  and  this  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  costly  tmdertaklng  which 
seems  to  have  reached  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns.  Experimental  computerization 
programs  should  be  supported  sictlvely  and 
should  be  Instituted  without  further  delay. 
Traditionally,  however,  suggestions  of  this 
dimension  are  confronted  with  the  sort  of 
reception  formerly  accorded  the  Christians 
In  Nero's  Rome. 

EMPIRICAL    STUDIES    SHOULD    BE    ENCOURAGED 

In  addition  to  rationalizing  our  adminis- 
trative procedures  by  employing  modern 
techniques  of  management  and  communica- 
tions, we  should  do  well  to  encourage  empiri- 
cal studies  that  seek  to  apply  scientific 
methods  of  analysis  to  various  aspects  of  our 
work  product — the  judicial  decision.  One 
area  in  which  such  an  inquiry  is  greatly 
needed  Is  the  general  topic  of  remedies.  In 
civil  actions  for  bre.ach  of  contract  or  per- 
sonal Injury,  for  example,  award  of  money 
damages  may  proceed  from  a  variety  of 
premises  through  Innumerable  methods  of 
computation  to  achieve  a  relatively  arbitrary 
figure.  In  few.  If  any.  cases  do  the  courts 
receive  any  direct  feedback  as  to  whether  the 
award  has  even  come  close  to  achieving  Its 
Intended  result.  In  appellate  decisions,  re- 
mands to  the  trial  court  or  administrative 
agency  for  further  proceedings  frequently  re- 
sult In  useless  and  repetitive  exercises,  or  in 
further  appellate  action  because  the  defects 
in  the  original  proceedings  have  not  been 
cured.  In  these  situations  the  image  of  the 
judicial  process  is  that  of  a  Ferris  wheel  on 
which  the  parUes  are  being  taken  for  an  ex- 
pensive ride.  Similarly,  injunctions  are  often 
so  vague  that  the  litigants  must  return  ic 
court  for  clarification,  or  so  strmgent  that 
modifications  must  be  made  when  subse- 
quent events  Illustrate  their  harshness.  It 
should  be  possible  to  generate  some  mean- 
ingful statistics  and  generalizations  about 
these  problems  and  to  develop  work-ible 
principles  to  assist  the  courts  in  framing 
their  mandates  so  that  they  come  closer  to 
achieving  that  elusive  goal  of  the  Judicial 
system — Justice. 

These  general  suggestions  provide  only  a 
few  modest  beginnings  on  the  task  of  achiev- 
ing a  true  administrative  modernization  of 
the  courts.  Indeed,  they  are  rather  conserva- 
tive in  comparison  to  the  changes  which  are 
being  implemented  bv  other  institutions  in 
our  society.  This  is  the  perspective  from 
which  we  must  view  the  problems  of  the 
courts  If  the  courts  are  to  continue  provid- 
ing meaningful  service  to  the  public    In  an 
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age  of  Instantaneous  and  continuous  elec- 
tronic communications.  It  Is  Inevitable  that 
the  quality  of  one  institution  will  be  Judged 
by  reference  to  the  productivity  and  efficiency 
of  other  Institutions.  The  courts  cannot  long 
remain  slow-moving  and  expensive  relics  of 
the  past,  SIS  cumbersome  and  oblivious  to  the 
demands  of  a  changing  environment  as  were 
the  dinosaurs,  without  suffering  a  similar 
fate.  To  avoid  this  destiny  today's  Judges 
should  realize  that  It  is  better  to  live  one 
day  as  a  lion  than  a  hundred  years  as  a 
sheep.  If  we  do  not  advance  Into  the  twenty- 
first  century  geared  to  meet  the  accelerated 
and  demanding  times  that  face  us,  then  our 
judicial  system  will  fall  In  Its  basic  respon- 
sibility of  promoting  that  security  of  life, 
liberty  and  property  which  Is  the  great  end 
of  society  and  government. 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  1440.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Judiciary  Council.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Judiciary  Council,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  late  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  introduced 
this  same  bill.  I  understood  at  that  time 
that  the  Congress  would  not  have  the 
time  to  act  on  the  measure  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  But  I  felt  that  the 
problems  afBicting  our  judicial  system 
were  so  serious,  and  so  rapidly  intensify- 
ing, that  we  should  get  the  issue  before 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  there  has  been  a  gratifying  public 
discussion  of  many  of  the  pertinent 
issues.  For  example,  recently  both  the 
President  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  have  made  excellent 
contributions  to  the  national  discussion 
of  these  issues  in  addresses  before  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Judiciary  at 
Williamsburg.  Va.  I  direct  attention  to 
these  addresses,  which  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  March  12. 

We  face  a  growing  decline  of  public 
confidence  in  our  judicial  system.  The 
bill  I  am  submitting  would  establish  a 
Federal  Judiciary  Council,  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  advise  the  Congress, 
the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence on  the  myriad  matters  affecting  the 
administration  of  justice  in  America. 

As  I  said  last  session,  four  things  are 
now  clear  beyond  peradventure. 

First,  tlie  Nation  is  suffering  an  unsup- 
portable  increase  in  the  incidence  of  seri- 
ous crime . 

Second,  there  are  limits  to  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  about  this. 

Third,  one  crucial  and  insufficiently 
discussed  cause  in  the  rise  of  crime  is  the 
declining  effectiveness  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem. 

Fourth,  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  something  about  this. 

In  time,  crime  flourishes  when  law  en- 
forcement breaks  down;  a  staggering 
judicial  system  is  both  cause  and  effect 
of  such  a  breakdown;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  clear  responsibility  to  set 


its  own  judicial  house  in  order;  the  place 
to  begin  with  this  large  and  vital  task  is 
with  a  coordinating  panel  of  experts  who 
can  clarify  the  dimensicais  of  the  problem 
and  the  probable  path  to  solution. 

The  details  relevant  to  the  first  point 
have  been  made  abundantly  clear  in  this 
Chamber  during  this  year.  The  truth  of 
the  second  point  is  implicit  in  our  federal 
system. 

The  fourth  point  speaks  not  just  about 
possibilities,  but  duties.  It  is  a  duty,  man- 
dated by  commonsense  and  the  sixth 
amendment,  for  us  to  provide  the  sub- 
stance of  justice  in  the  courts  which  are  a 
Federal  responsibility. 

What  are  the  current  problems  in  this 
area? 

Consider  the  most  recent  report  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts: 

Case  filings  In  the  courts  of  appeals  have 
increased  14  percent  over  the  preceding  year 
and  are  now  almost  200  percent  over  the 
number  filed  ten  years  ago. 

Civil  and  criminal  actions  commenced  in 
the  district  courts  Increased  by  13  percent 
over  1969,  whereas  terminations  Increased  by 
11  percent. 

The  civil  case  backlog  In  the  district  courts 
Is  the  highest  In  history — 93.207  cases,  which 
Is  eight  percent  more  than  1969  and  52  per- 
cent higher  than  1960.  The  largest  Increases 
were  In  civil  rights  cases,  civil  commitments 
under  the  Narcotic  Addict  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  cases  under  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  and  prisoner  petitions. 

Criminal  case  filings  Increased  13  percent 
over  1969;  despite  a  rise  In  terminations,  the 
pending  caseload  was  18  percent  higher  than 
the  preceding  year  and  172  percent  over  the 
1960  figure.  The  largest  single  Increase  wtis 
in  cases  under  the  Federal  weapons  and  fire- 
arms laws. 

Bankruptcy  filings,  after  showing  a  de- 
cline for  two  years,  rose  again  in  1970,  show- 
ing a  5.1  percent  Increase  over  1969.  The  pro- 
portion of  business  versus  nonbusiness  bank- 
ruptcies remained  stable  at  8.3  percent  and 
91.7  percent  respectively. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  petitions 
for  review  of  referees'  orders  were  pending 
In  the  district  courts  as  of  March  31,  1970, 
and  63  of  these  have  been  pending  from  one 
to  five  and  a  half  years;  several  of  these  peti- 
tions have  resulted  In  having  substantial 
sums  of  money  held  up  In  depository  banks 
for  ultimate  distribution  to  creditors. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Congress 
should  be  interested  in  the  problems  ex- 
perienced by  the  judiciary.  The  Consti- 
tution confers  judicial  power  in  a  Su- 
preme Court  and  tn  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  or- 
dain and  establish.  Congress  has  a  con- 
tinuing obligation  to  examine  and  re- 
form our  judicial  system.  The  proposed 
Federal  Judiciary  Council  will  facilitate 
this  examination  and  reform. 

There  are  powerful  reasons  why  the 
proposed  duties  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Council  should  not  be  imposed  on  exist- 
ing organizations  such  as  the  Judicial 
Conference  or  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  is  composed  of  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  11  Federal  circuits  and 
two  representatives  from  the  special 
courts.  The  Chief  Justice  serves  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Conference.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers are  active  judges  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  increase  their  burdens. 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center  was 
created  as  a  research  and  educational 


arm  of  the  judicial  branch.  It  also  is 
composed  of  a  majority  of  either  active 
or  retired  judges. 

The  proposed  Judiciary  Council  would 
be  composed  of  six  eminently  qualified 
persons.  The  Council  members  are  to  be 
appointed  by  aU  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  procedure  will 
guarantee  useful  communication  between 
the  branches. 

Clearly,  the  Council  would  also  be 
much  more  than  a  research  institution. 
It  would  be  responsible  for  analyzing  the 
impact  of  proposed  legislation.  Its  anal- 
yses would  be  factual  documents  con- 
cerned only  with  delineating  the  affect  of 
particular  legislation  on  the  courts.  These 
analyses  would  enable  the  Council  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  improve  court 
functioning. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed Council  would  be  the  authority  to 
employ  a  full-time  Director  and  profes- 
sional staff  capable  of  performing  the 
sort  of  duties  performed  by  congressional 
committee  staffs. 

Reform  of  the  judiciary  will  require  the 
spending  of  money.  But  we  will  save 
money  by  spending  money  in  this  area. 
And  we  will  also  receive  value  that  can- 
not be  measured  in  monetary  terms. 

It  is  a  rough  but  reliable  rule  that  you 
can  tell  what  people  value  by  what  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  A  disinterested  ob- 
server might  conclude — mistakenly  but 
understandably — that  the  thing  we 
Americans  value  least  is  justice  under 
law.  We  have  never  shown  a  proper  so- 
licitude for  the  needs  of  our  complex 
legal  system;  we  have  never  spent  the 
money  necessary  to  keep  our  judicial  sys- 
tem abreast  of  the  burgeoning  demands 
made  upon  it.  We  have  not  spent  money 
that  would  enable  us  to  project  future  de- 
mands and  to  explore  imaginative  pro- 
posals for  reform. 

The  cost  of  any  such  program  will  be 
verj'  modest  indeed.  And  I  carmot  think 
of  any  expenditure  that  makes  more  eco- 
nomic sense.  Judging  the  return  on  our 
dollars  in  terms  of  the  consequent  sav- 
ings in  related  areas  the  investment  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself  in  reducing  the 
pressure  on  law  enforcement  agencies. 

These  statistics  mean  that  anticrime 
efforts  have  been  crippled.  Some  sus- 
pects wait  for  months  before  they  can 
receive  a  trial.  When  their  cases  are  fi- 
nally considered,  they  are  often  dismissed 
for  lack  of  evidence,  a  lack  aggravated  by 
pretrial  delays.  The  logjam  in  the  doc- 
kets has  forced  the  courts  to  encourage 
"plea  bargaining"  a  process  by  which 
the  court  accepts  a  guilty  plea  to  a  lesser 
charge  in  return  for  a  lighter  sentence. 

Since  suspects  cannot  be  held  in  jail  for 
indefinite  periods  while  awaiting  trial, 
persons  accused  of  all  but  the  most 
vicious  crimes  are  released  within  hours 
of  their  arrest.  Thus,  burglers,  muggers, 
thieves,  and  dope  peddlers  are  back  on 
the  street  for  months  until  their  cases 
are  called. 

This  situation  tends  to  foster  disre- 
spect of  the  criminal  justice  system 
among  law-abiding  citizens.  When  twice- 
convicted  bank  robbers  go  free  immedi- 
ately after  their  third  hold  up;  when 
muggers  are  tried  for  petty  larceny  and 
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given  a  suspended  sentence;  when  dope 
pushers  are  freed  the  same  day  they  are 
arrested,  it  is  little  wonder  that  some 
persons  begin  to  doubt  the  old  adage  that 
"crime  doss  not  pay." 

In  addition,  the  glut  of  cases  in  our 
courts  discourages  many  citizens  from 
seeking  adjudication  of  their  grievances. 

Not  only  do  trials  take  almost  twice  as 
long  as  they  did  a  decade  ago,  they  are 
tremendously  expensive.  A  person  with 
a  small  civil  claim  is  discouraged  from 
seeking  redress  in  the  courts.  The  low- 
and  middle-income  wage  earner  has  been 
forced  out  of  the  courtroom  by  monetary 
pressures. 

Only  the  wealthy  can  really  afford  the 
protracted  lawsuits  which  have  become 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Tliis 
is  an  intolerable  and  unjust  situation. 
The  courts  were  not  established  as  an  ex- 
clusive service  for  wealthy  citizens.  They 
must  be  made  available  to  all  Americans. 
If  people  cannot  use  the  courts  to  settle 
their  disputes,  they  will  find  ways — at 
best  untidy  and  at  w'orst  unjust — for  re- 
solving conflicts.  The  danger  of  this  is 
apparent.  Therefore,  justice  must  be 
made  available  to  all. 

A  legal  system  in  which  punishment 
and  arrest  do  not  stand  in  a  relationship 
of  propinquity  is  a  system  in  which  the 
deterrent  value  of  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment will  swiftly  erode.  And  a  system  in 
which  civil  disputes  cannot  be  settled  in 
orderly  manners  in  competent  judicial 
institutions  is  a  system  which  cannot  en- 
courage confident  and  amicable  hiunan 
relations  throughout  the  society. 

The  economic  costs  of  slow  and  cum- 
bersome justice — measured  just  in  terms 
of  personal  injuries,  property  loss,  and 
diminished  productivity — are  staggering. 
The  social  costs  of  crime  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  quantify,  but  even  more  deadly  to 
the  traditions  of  civility.  That  is.  crime 
destroys  the  possibilities  for  neighbor- 
liness  and  trust  among  strangers  in  pub- 
lic places.  It  inhibits  the  free  movement 
of  citizens  around  their  commimities.  and 
thereby  destroys  the  communitarian 
values  which  can  make  city  life  a  hu- 
manizing experience. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  cannot  aflford 
the  economic  or  social  costs  of  an  in- 
efficient judicial  system. 

The  first  principle  of  civil  society  is 
that  the  Government  shall  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  force.  But  if  we  are  to  avoid 
private  enterprise  in  violence,  we  must 
guarantee  that  a  wide  range  of  dispute- 
settling  rules  and  institutions  perform  a 
variety  of  functions  with  clear  elHciency. 

In  addition,  a  primary  function  of  civ- 
ilization has  been  to  tame  the  spirit  and 
practices  of  vengeance,  and  to  evolve  so- 
cial arrangements  which  reinforce  what- 
ever may  exist  in  mankind  by  way  of  a 
natural  sense  of  justice.  The  sine  qua  non 
of  such  a  civilizing  system  of  man-made 
justice  is  swift  and  certain  administra- 
tion of  procedures  the  justice  of  which 
is  widely  recognized.  A  Federal  Judiciary 
Council  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  our  civilizing 
system  of  justice. 

I  urge  thorough  hearings,  and  favor- 
able action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  submitted  this 
bill  last  session  I  invited  comment  from 


interested  persons.  As  considctation  of 
this  problem  proceeds,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  share  the  responses  with  members  of 
the  Senate.  Today  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Matsch,  referee  In  bankruptcy  for  the 
U.S.  diijtrict  court,  district  of  Colorado. 

In  addition,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Wantland  L.  Sandel.  Jr. 
assistant  executive  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  District  Court, 

District  or  Colorado, 
Bankruptcy  Division, 
Denier.  Culo.,  December  29.  1970. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
L'..*^  Se-iate.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  All(1tt  :  Ii  was  with  greai 
In  eresc  that  I  read  the  newspaper  a.-couirs 
of  your  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  federal 
Judicial  council  Of  cuur.se  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  your  mtere.-t  and  concern  with  the 
administration  of  .U'stice.  Unfortunately 
there  are  many  who  seem  callously  indiffer- 
ent to  the  Inadequacies  of  the  Uidlclal  fys:cm 
at  all  levels  a. id  to  the  sro«  n^  o.jrtents  of 
genuine  crisis.  Your  effort.-i  with  this  legisla- 
tion growing  pc.rtents  of  frenuU.:e  crisis  Your 
efforts  with  this  legislation  will  provide  a 
focus  of  attention  on  the  need  for  chan(;e 
and  win  present  an  opportunity  to  collect, 
evaluate  and  develop  proposals  for  construc- 
tive reform. 

I  think  It  Is  particularly  Important  that 
you  have  Included  appointees  from  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  In  the  covincll. 
The  Implementation  of  new  Ideas  will  require 
the  eflorts  of  all  branches  of  government.  For 
too  lon(<  a  lime  we  have  accepted  the  notion 
that  Judges  and  lawyers  are  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  determine  the  methodology  of  the 
court  sy-tem,  Thrre  Is  n.iw  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  the  public  Interest  has  not  cl'.v.%y.s 
been  the  controlling  criterion.  Indeed,  it  is 
increasingly  apnarent  that  the  activltie.s  of 
both  bench  and  bar  are  inhibited  by  a  con- 
siderable inertia  and  a  strong  affection  for 
the  comfort  of  traditional  practices. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  in  my  pres- 
ent assignment  that  non-legal  sources  iiave 
muc.i  to  offer  In  i  ne  development  of  admin- 
istrative techniques  At  our  request  the  re- 
gional offlcs  of  the  National  .Archives  and 
Records  .Service  designed  a  terminal-digit, 
open-shelf  filing  system  which  has  saved 
many  personnel  hours  in  this  office;  the  ac- 
c -Hinting  firm  of  Ernst  and  Ernst  and  the 
Colorado  National  Bank  developed  a  data 
processing  system  for  our  Chapter  XIII  cases 
on  a  program  directed  by  our  Trustee.  .James 
Wagner,  whose  common  sense  and  pragn^.&tlc 
point-of-view  have  been  Invaluable;  atid  our 
Chief  Clerk.  James  Driver  proves  dailv  that 
a  law  school  background  is  not  required  for 
effective  court  administration.  The;e  are  only 
a  few  parochial  illu^tratloas  of  the  slgnlfl- 
cance  of  a  generalized  approach. 

Eflectlve  answers  to  the  problems  of  delay, 
inappropriate  remedies  and  Judicial  Isolation 
require  a  willingness  to  examine  and  to  eval- 
uate seemingly  radical  proposals  for  institu- 
tional change.  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  set 
the  tone  with  his  addresses  such  as  his  Phil- 
adelphia speech  raising  provocative  questions 
about  the  value  of  Jury  trial.  You  are  demon- 
strating the  same  spirit  of  open  inquiry 

Like  most  others  In  our  profession.  I  have 
speculated  about  what  could  be  done  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  considered  "wild  eyed"  or 
"revolutionary"  I  offer  you  a  few  thoughts 
which  might  have  some  value  In  Illustrating 
areas  fcr  consideration. 


A  starting  point  might  be  an  attempt  to 
articulate  the  role  of  the  courts  in  a  way 
more  meaningful  than  the  broad  defimtion 
of  Judicial  power  in  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution. What  really  i.~,  the  proper  Judicial 
function  in  a  trl-partlte  governmental  sys- 
tem:' It  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server that  tlie  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection clauses  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth 
amendments  have  been  used  to  support  Judi- 
cial excursions  into  broad  issues  of  social 
policy  well  beyi.nd  the  historical  boundaries 
of  cases  and  controversies  at  law  and  equity 
The  ability  of  the  courts  to  resolve  such 
questions  using  the  restrictive  methods  of 
the  adversary  system  is  certainly  subject  to 
serious  question  and  the  effect! venesi,  of  the 
end  result  in  terms  of  public  acceptance  is 
also  far  from  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  than  thirty  years  of  experience  with  the 
handling  of  public  Interest  questions  within 
the  framework  of  the  indepetident  admin- 
istrative agencies  is  even  le.^s  satisfactory. 
The  activities  of  the  FPC,  ICC.  PAA,  SEC 
and  other  regulatory  bodies  may  be  char- 
acterized by  the  same  delay,  isolation  and 
Inappropriate   results  as   the  courts 

Congressional  action  is  Inhibited  by  the 
requirement  of  generality  and  by  an  In- 
ability to  respond  quickly  to  a  particularized 
need  for  a  remedy  All  too  frequently  com- 
mittee hearings  are  dominated  by  the  pos- 
turing of  self-proclaimed  presidential  can- 
didates. Perhaps  some  one  will  be  Inventive 
enough  to  create  a  new  type  of  institution 
which  will  be  structured  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  combining  the  ideas  of  representative 
democracy  and  particularized  problem  solv- 
ing. For  example,  is  It  feasible  to  establish 
legislative  tribunals  to  consider  such  needs 
and  to  recommend  specific  and  immediate 
legislative  action  on  such  Issues.  To  avoid 
the  mistake  rf  the  resjulatory  agencies,  such 
tribunals  would  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  Congre.ss  and  their  methods  would  en- 
compass the  kind  of  Independent  inquiry 
whicli  is  utUli'-ed  in  European  courts  operat- 
ing under  civil  law  systems.  Examples  of 
problems  suitable  for  this  approach  are  In- 
dustry wide  srlkes.  environmental  pollu- 
tion hazards,  political  redistrictlng  disputes 
and  r^-hool  integration  ca.5es  It  may  be 
that  these  legislative  tribunals  should  be 
specialized  in  one  cr  more  of  sucli  matters 
and  they  would  nut  be  restricted  by  any  geo- 
graphical boundaries. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  recon.<:lder  the  as- 
sumption of  prejudice  against  the  non-resi- 
dent litigant  as  the  sole  predicate  fcr  diver- 
sity Jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  court  system. 
Is  this  realistic  in  cur  mobile  society  and  If 
It  Is  what  is  the  reason  for  making  a  distinc- 
tion In  the  amount  of  damages  sought? 
Should  such  matters  as  consumer  bank- 
ruptcy contltiue  to  b-^  a  part  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  should  divorce,  automobile  col- 
lision claims,  probate  and  traffic  violations  be 
handled  by  the  state  courts? 

A  second  major  concern  should  be  an  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess in  its  traditional  functional  role.  Are 
the  operative  assumptions  of  the  adversary 
system  of  Justice  valid?  The  rules  of  the 
game  postulate  lawyers  of  equal  ability  per- 
forming their  respective  roles  of  prosecution 
and  defense  within  well  defined  limitations 
of  professional  ethics  and  common  courtesy. 
Pre-trial  discovery  under  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  require  such  represen- 
tation to  be  operative  In  any  effective  man- 
ner. But  how  often  does  this  fall  In  prac- 
tice? How  frequently  are  actions  filed  for 
purp-jj.?s  -^f  intintif^ati'^!!  cr  to  -  btp'n  a  uis- 
anc?  settlement?  Such  abuses  are  not  un- 
common. Two  Ideas  may  be  corrective  of 
these  abuses.  One  Is  to  tax  attorneys'  fees 
at  costs  where  the  Judge  finds  that  litiga- 
tion Is  vexatious  and  without  merit.  Such 
a  result  applied  to  all  parties  including  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  legal  services  for  the 
poor  programs  would  be  a  significant  deter- 
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rent  to  many  cases  of  the  type  which  now 
crowd  the  dockets  of  the  Federal  courts. 

The  second  suggestion  Is  the  adoption 
of  a  kmrl  cf  mediation  service  as  adjunct 
to  the  courts  and  which  would  be  staffed 
by  persons  trained  in  the  arts  of  concilia- 
tion and  compromise.  These  people  would 
have  a  responsibility  to  bring  the  parties 
and  their  counsel  together  to  attempt  set- 
tlement of  a  civil  dispute  and  if  that  failed, 
to  supervise  adequate  discovery  and  the 
preparation  of  a  pre-trial  order  for  use  by 
the  Judge  in  the  trial  of  the  case. 

The  trial  process  Itself  needs  revision. 
Such  exclusionary  rules  as  the  best  evi- 
dence rule  need  changing  because  of  mod- 
ern business  practices  and  the  Jury's  role 
m  civil  suits  should  be  reduced.  In  that  re- 
gard, it  may  be  noted  that  the  Seventh 
Amendment  preserves  the  right  of  trial  by 
Jury  m  suits  at  common  law  but  much  of 
our  civil  litigation  Involves  causes  which 
were  unknown  to  the  common  law  and  In- 
voke remedies  created  by  legislation.  Is  there 
actually  a  constitutional  right  to  Jury  trial 
in  such  cases  as  those  arising  under  SEC 
Rule  10b i5 1  and  civil  anti-trust  actions? 
The  traditional  approach  is  to  exclude  from 
the  right  to  Jury  trial  only  those  forms  of 
action  which  are  equitable,  using  the  old  law 
and  equity  dichotomy;  but  such  an  ap- 
proach seems  too  restrictive  Even  where 
Juries  are  used,  a  more  extensive  applica- 
tion of  special  verdicts  upon  written  inter- 
r^aa* ones  as  authorized  by  Rule  4P  would  be 
helpful  to  facilitate  the  Jury's  function  In 
many  cases. 

On  the  criminal  side,  it  is  Imperative  that 
there  be  a  reconsideration  of  the  privilege 
against  self  incrimination.  What  is  the  po- 
tential for  prosecutive  Interrogations  of  an 
accused  under  the  supervision  of  a  magis- 
trate and  with  the  protection  of  defense 
counsel  to  prevent  unfair  questioning?  Such 
a  procedure  eliminates  the  coerced  confes- 
sion which  Is  all  that  the  privilege  was  de- 
signed to  prevent.  What  Is  the  proper  role 
of  the  courts  in  determining  the  future 
of  the  convicted  criminal?  Should  we 
adopt  a  system  of  Indeterminate  sentences? 
Should  the  court  function  be  limited  to  the 
determination  of  the  objective  criminal  act 
and  all  questions  of  responsibility  and  cor- 
rective action  be  referred  to  another  agency 
operating  with  less  restrictive  methods  of 
inquiry?  What  techniques  are  available  for 
making  a  record  of  the  trial  to  expedite  ap- 
pellate review  In  criminal  cases?  What  are 
the  possibilities  for  changing  the  architec- 
tural design  of  courtrooms  to  control  dis- 
ruptive defendants? 

'  These  are  but  a  few  scattered  and  random 
observations  on  a  verj'  complex  and  many 
fleeted  subject.  It  -would  be  pretentious  to 
believe  that  these  thoughts  present  any  basis 
for  actual  reform.  What  Is  required  for  that 
purpose  is  precisely  what  you  have  pro- 
posed— a  council  which  can  become  a  clear- 
ing he  use  for  the  input  of  such  ideas  and  a 
factory  for  the  development  nnd  production 
(f  programs  to  meet  a  variety  of  changing 
needs  with  responses  reflecting  the  tradi- 
tional values  of  individual  freedom  and  col- 
lective responsibility  In  an  ordered  society. 

With  best  pergonal  regards,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  P.  Matsch. 

American  Bar  Foundation, 

Chicago.  III.,  March  16, 1971. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

V.S  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Thank  ycvi  for  your 
letter  of  February  3,  1971  and  the  enclosed 
m.  terlal  pertaining  to  S.  4582. 

Your  leadership  and  Initiative  in  address- 
ing yourself  to  one  of  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems of  the  American  legal   system  is  very 


much  to  be  commended.  The  problems  of 
judicial  reform  in  the  United  States  are  very 
large  and  It  takes  considerable  fortitude 
to  approach  them  in  the  positive  and  con- 
structive way  that  you  are  doing. 

We  share  the  concerns  you  express  in  your 
floor  statement.  We  are  much  interested  in 
the  method  that  you  ar^  proposing  for  at- 
tacking some  of  the  pi-oblems  confronting 
courts  and  feel  that  your  proposal  merits  ser- 
ious attention.  While  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  provide  any  useful  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Judiciary  Council,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  study  the  bill  and  the  reuiarks  In 
your  floor  statement.  We  will  want  to  gi^e 
the  proposal  our  careful  attention  in  order 
that  any  comments  we  may  ultimately  make 
will  have  the  potential  of  being  of  value  to 
you 

We  appreciate  not  only  your  initiative  in 
this  matter,  but  your  calling  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Foundation 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wantland  L.  Sandel.  Jr., 
Aasistant  Executive  Director. 


Exhibit  1 

S.  1440 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Judiciary- 

Council 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  t'ue  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  ass€7r:bled.  That  (ai 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  chapter  43  the 
following  new  chapter: 

■Chapter  44  —FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 
COUNCIL 
"Sec. 

"651.  Federal  Judiciary  Council. 
"652.  Duties  and  powers  of  the  Council. 
"653.  Director  and  staff. 
"654.  Fiscal  services. 

•■§  651.  Federal  Jvidlciary  Council 

■iai  There  Is  established  the  Federal  .Judi- 
ciary Council,  whose  ptirprse  shall  be  to 
advise  the  Congress,  the  Executive  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  on 
matters  affecting  the  administration  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
six  appointed  members,  two  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one  each  by  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  two 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  from  among  persons  familiar  with 
the  judicial  system  of  the  United  States  who 
are  eminently  qualified  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Council.  Members  of  the  Council 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  expenses  Incurred  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties. 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
shall  be  four  years,  except  that  three  of  the 
members  first  appointed  and  so  designated 
at  the  time  of  appointment  by  each  appoint- 
ing body  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
A  member  appointed  to  serve  an  unexpired 
term  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  No  member  shall  serve  more  than  two 
full  terms. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. Any  vficancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  duties  or  powers. 
"§  652    Duties  and  powers  of  the  Coimcil 

"(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  report  to  the  Congress  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  less  than  once  each  year,  with  re- 
spect to — 

"(1)  the  Impact  of  proposed  legislation  on 
the  administration  of  Justice  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  desirability  of  legislation  to  mod- 
ernize court  procedures  and  thereby  to  ease 
court  congestion; 

"(3)  the  necessity  for  additional  personnel 


and  facilities  to  handle.  In  a  prompt  and  effi- 
cient manner,  the  increasing  number  of  Ju- 
dicial proceedings;  and 

■•(4)  the  appropriate  allocation  cf  Judicial 
functions  to  the  Federal  courts 

•(b)   The  Council  is  authorized — 

"(II  to  request  from  any  department, 
agency,  or  Iniiependent  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  any  information  it  deems 
necessary  to  perform  its  duties  under  this 
chapter,  and  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  is  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Council  and  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  upon 
request  of  the  Council;  and 

"(2)  to  make  expenditures  and  to  contract 
with  and  compensate  government  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  persons  for  research  proj- 
ects and  other  services  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
5  I .  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
competitive  bidding. 
S  653.  Director  and  staff 

"(a)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  Director  of 
the  Council  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Council.  The  Director  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  TTie  Director  shall 
supervise  the  staff  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties  as  prescribed  by  the  Council. 

"(b)(1)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  addi- 
tional professional  personnel  as  the  Council 
may  deem  necessary  without  regard  to  the 
provision  cf  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  competitive  service, 
or  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates  The  compensation  of  any  person 
appointed  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  annual  rate  cf  basic  pay  of  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316 
of  such  title,  and  the  salary  of  a  reemployed 
annuitant  under  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
83  of  such  title  shall  be  adjusted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  8344  of  such  title. 

"(2)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerical 
personnel  as  he  may  deem  necessary  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  such  title  governing 
appointments  in  competitive  service  and  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchap'er  in 
of  chapter  53  of  that  title,  relating  to  classl- 
ficHtirn  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(cl  The  Director,  the  professional  staff, 
and  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Council  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  olBcers  and  employees  of  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  within 
the  meaning  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83. 
chapter  87,  and  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 
■*:  854.  Fiscal  services 

"The  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  shall  provide  accounting,  dis- 
bursing, auditing,  and  other  fiscal  services 
for  the  Council." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  part  III  cf 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  — 

"43    United  States  Commissioners 631" 

the  following  new  chapter  heading: 

"44.  Federal  Judiciary  Council 651  " 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK)  : 
S.  1441.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Flat 
Tops  Wilderness,  Routt  and  White  River 
National  Forests,  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

the     flat     tops     wilderness     area.     COLO. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  for 
myself  and  my  colleague  'Mr,  Dominick>  , 
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a  bill  to  designate  the  Flat  Tops  Wild- 
erness, in  the  Routt  and  White  River 
National  Forests,  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  the  bill 
as  originally  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
by  the  previous  administration,  and  it 
is  the  bill  recommended  by  the  Forest 
Service.  The  total  acreage  of  the  pro- 
posed Flat  Tops  Wilderness  Area  under 
this  bill  is  142,230  acres. 

It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial disagreement  concerning  the  size 
of  the  Flat  Tops  Wilderness.  Proposals 
range  from  102.124  acres  to  230,000 
acres.  These  various  proposals  have  been 
advanced  by  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment, including  State,  county,  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  and  by 
citizen  groups. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Senators 
will  have  a  full  listing  of  the  various 
proposals  together  with  a  listing  of  those 
organizations  and  groups  supporting  each 
proposal,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  section  entitled  "Public  Reaction"  of 
the  President's  communication  relative 
to  the  Flat  Tops  Wilderness  Area  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Public  Reaction 

The  Forest  Service  Initially  proposed  the 
reclassification  to  Wilderness  of  99,713  acres 
of  the  Flat  Tops  PrlmlUve  Area,  plus  53,532 
acres  of  adjacent  National  Forest  land.  Rec- 
ommended as  unsuitable  for  Wilderness 
were  2.411   acres   of  the  Primitive   Area. 

A  hearing  on  the  153.245-acre  proposal  was 
held  In  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado,  on  Octo- 
ber 10.  1966.  The  hearing  record  was  held 
open  for  receipt  of  additional  written  testi- 
mony through  November  14.  1966.  Eighty- 
nine  oral  presentations  were  made,  and  over 
350  letters  were  received. 

Sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  adding  the  Flat  Tops  Primitive  Area  to 
the  Wilderness  System.  A  majority  of  the 
testimony  favored  a  Wilderness  larger  than 
the  present  Primitive  Area. 

ANALYSIS    OF    HEARING    RECORD 

Testimony  in  the  hearing  record  over- 
laps and  duplicates  considerably  because 
many  of  the  individuals  who  gave  state- 
ments are  members  of  groups,  organizations, 
or  associations  which  also  testified  as  orga- 
nizations. Examples  are  garden  clubs,  live- 
stock associations,  or  the  Wilderness  Society. 
The  same  organizations  sometimes  also 
duplicated  testimony  through  National. 
State,  and  local  chapters.  It  is  also  imprac- 
tical to  determine  which  statements  are 
made  by  individuals  or  groups  who  actually 
know  the  area,  as  contrasted  to  those  who 
are    testifying   on    principle   alone. 

The  testimony  In  the  hearing  record  re- 
volved around  five  major  Wilderness  pro- 
posals: 

1.  The  Forest  Service  proposal  for  a  Flat 
Tops  Wilderness  containing  153.245  acres. 
This  included  the  original  102.124-acre 
Primitive  Area,  less  2.411  acres  In  Areas  1 
to  6  to  adjust  boundaries  to  recognizable 
topographic  featuree.  plus  53.532  acres  of 
adjacent  forest  lands  in  Areas  A  to  M.  con- 
sidered eminently  suitable  for  Wilderness. 
(See   Map   B.   Page    14) 

2.  A  proposal  by  the  Colorado  Open  Space 
Coordinating  Council  for  an  area  of  230,000 
acres  which  included:  the  original  Primi- 
tive Area,  plus  the  additions  proposed  by 
the  Forest  Service,  plus  seven  additional 
areas  labeled  N  thru  T  on  Map  B  on  Page  14. 

Principal    Justification     for    recommend- 


ing these  inclusions  was  to  provide  a  great- 
er variety  of  landscapes  and  foregroiuid 
areas  and  to  provide  more  accessible  w^ilder- 
ness    for   families. 

3.  The  statement  of  Governor  John  A. 
Love  which  favored  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
posal but  suggested  that  South  Fork  White 
River  be  excluded  from  the  Wilderness  until 
the  studies  and  evaluation  of  the  water  re- 
sources potential  of  the  area  are  further  ad- 
vanced. If  this  is  not  possible,  he  suggested 
that  the  boundary  of  this  area  be  moved 
west  to  the  vicinity  of  the  confluence  of  the 
South  Pork  River  and  Lost  Solar  Creek. 

4.  A  proposal  by  the  Colorado  Game.  Fish, 
and  Parks  Commission  for  an  area  of  192.055 
acres  which  included:  the  original  Primitive 
Area,  plus  the  additions  proposed  by  the 
Forest    Service   plus    nine    additional    areas 

These  areas,  totalling  38,810  acres,  are  all 
inside  the  areas  propxjsed  by  COSCC  under 
No.  2  above.  Principal  Justification  given  for 
these  inclusions  was  to  provide  additional 
choice  hunting  and  fishing  areas.  This  pro- 
posal also  stipulated  that,  if  the  noncon- 
forming uses  of  a  motor  boat  and  a  cabin  by 
the  Commission  for  spawn-taking  on  Trap- 
pers Lake  ( Forest  Service  Area  M )  could  not 
be  continued  under  the  Wilderness  regula- 
tions, the  boundary  should  be  changed  to 
exclude  these  uses. 

5.  Verbal  and  written  testimony  by  groups 
and  individuals  who  thought  that  only  the 
original  Primitive  Area,  without  additions, 
should  be  classified  as  Wilderness. 

Of  the  statements  by  individuals,  28  per- 
cent favored  the  Forest  Service  proposal.  59 
percent  favored  the  COSCC  proposal,  1  per- 
cent favored  the  Colorado  GF&P  proposal.  12 
percent  favored  no  enlargement  of  the  Primi- 
tive Area. 

Of  the  statements  by  groups,  clubs,  and  as- 
sociations, 46  percent  favored  the  Forest 
Service  propyosal.  42  percent  favored  the 
COSCC  proposal.  9  percent  favored  the  Colo- 
rado GF&P  proposal.  3  percent  favored  no 
enlargement  of  the  Primitive  Area. 

All  Federal  Department  and  agency  state- 
ments favored  the  Forest  Service  proposal, 
except  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ques- 
tioned the  addition  of  the  South  Fork  White 
River,  until  the  investigations  of  the  need 
of  water  )esources  of  this  area  for  develop- 
ment of  other  \aluable  resources  ars  further 
advanced. 

The  statement  of  the  Rio  Blanco  County 
Commissioners  favors  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
fKJsal  but  questions  the  need  to  exclude  Area 
2,  Dry  Sweetwater  and  Area  3.  Nichols  Creek. 

The  statement  of  Representative  John  D. 
Vanderhoof,  who  represents  Garfield.  Eagle, 
Pitkin,  and  Rio  Blanco  Counties  in  the  State 
Legislature,  favored  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
posal. 

Citizen  organizations  favoring  the  Forest 
Service  proposal  Included: 

Aiken  Ornithological  Society  of  Colorado 
Springs. 

Burns  Livestock  Association. 

City  of  Glenwood  Springs. 

Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association. 

Colorado  Farm  Bureau. 

Colorado  River  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict. 

Colorado  Springs  Mineralogical  Society. 

Glenwood  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Glenwood  Springs  Klwanis  Club. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  Colorado 

Division  and  Front  Range  Chapter. 

Lions  Club  of  Eagle. 

Moffat  County  Cattle  Association. 

Rio  Blanco  Stockgrowers  Association. 

Rio  Blanco  Woolgrowers  Association. 

Routt  County  Stockgrowers  Association. 

Skagit  Alpine  Club. 

Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. 

Western  Federation  of  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Yampa  Valley   Electric  Association. 

Yellow  Jacket  Water  Conservancy  District. 

Citizen  organizations  which  generally  sup- 


ported  the  proposal   made  by  the  Colorado 
Open  Space  Coordinating  Council  Included' 

Sierra  Club. 

Wilderness  Society. 

Colorado  Federation  of  Women's  Club. 

Colorado  Mountain  Club. 

Colorado  Whitewater  Association. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife. 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs. 

Isaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Parks  Association. 

Organic  Gardening  Club  of  Denver. 

Trout  Unlimited,  Cutthroat  Chapter. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Citizens  organizations  generally  favoring 
the  proposal  by  the  Colorado  Game.  Pish  and 
Parks  Department  Included: 

Colorado  Wildlife  Federation. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Grand 
Valley  Chapter. 

Trout  Unlimited,  Ferdinand  Hayden  Chap- 
ter. 

Citizen  organizations  favoring  Including 
in  the  Wilderness  System  only  the  Primitive 
Area  Included : 

Mt.  Soprls  Tote  Gote  Club. 

Western  Wood  Products  Association. 

Citizen  organizations  favoring  exclusion  of 
all  part  of  the  South  Pork  of  White  River 
included: 

The  Fourteen  Mile  Land  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Yellow  Jacket  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. 

The  Oil  Shale  Corporation. 

The  Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association. 

The  Colorado  Water  Conservation  District 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  Individuals  and  32 
percent  of  the  groups  who  favored  the  Forest 
Service  propoRal  specifically  opposed  any  area 
larger  than  this.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
groups  who  favored  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
po.sal  specifically  asked  that  South  Pork 
White  River  be  excluded  or  modified. 

Copies  of  the  hearing  record  and  an  analy- 
sis of  public  response  are  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  office  of  the  Regional  Forester, 
Building  85.  Denver  Federal  Center,  Denver, 
Colorado.  All  exhibits  presented  at  the 
hearing  and  all  letters  received  as  a  result  of 
the  public  notice  and  prior  to  November  15. 
1966.  are  also  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Re- 
gional Forester. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  wide  differences  in  size  of  the  pro- 
posals, efforts  were  made  by  individuals 
in  Colorado  to  attempt  to  reach  agree- 
ment between  some  of  the  groups  and  or- 
ganizations upon  one  proposal,  or  at  least 
to  pare  down  the  differences.  These  ef- 
forts have  apparently  met  with  only  par- 
tial success.  With  this  in  mind,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  the  proposed  additions  and  de- 
letions. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  Forest 
Service  proposal  today  for  three  reasons: 

First,  it  is  the  only  proposal  having  an 
official  map  reference; 

Second,  the  10-year  period  allowed  to 
the  executive  branch  to  complete  the  re- 
view of  all  proposed  additions  to  the 
wilderness  system  expires  in  September 
1974,  and  in  fairness  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  Congress  should  at- 
tempt to  move  the  submitted  proposals 
along;  and 

Third,  perhaps  the  introduction  of  leg- 
islation will  act  as  a  catalyst  to  achieve 
and  agreement  between  the  various 
groups  and  governmental  agencies.  The 
dialog  that  will  insure  from  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill,  hopefully  will  lead  to 
a  mutual  understanding  among  them, 
and  ultimately  to  an  agreement.  Under 
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our  system  of  government,  everyone  is 
entitled  to  be  heard,  and  if  agreement  is 
not  possible,  the  legislative  process  will 
provide   an   opportunity   for   all   to   be 

heard.  ,    ^ 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
my  introduction  of  the  Forest  Service 
proposal  does  not  constitute  an  endorse- 
ment. There  have  been  so  many  proposed 
changes  to  the  boundary  of  the  original 
primitive  area  that  it  would  not  only  be 
unwise  but  even  foolhardly  for  me  to 
endorse  any  proposal  until  after  the 
hearings  have  exposed  the  facts.  Con- 
gress will  need,  and  I  am  confident,  will 
receive  the  good  faith  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  all  interested  persons. 

Some  of  the  efforts  to  resolve  differ- 
ences may  have  borne  fruit,  and  in  order 
to  display  these  efforts,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate that  certain  letters  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  letters  from  Mr.  Edward  P.  Conners, 
president,  Colorado  Open  Space  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  Mr.  Roger  P.  Hansen,  executive 
director,  Rocky  Mountain  Center  on  En- 
vironment, and  Mr.  T.  W.  Ten  Eyck,  ex- 
ecutive director,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  State  of  Colorado,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

Denver.  Colo..  March  5.  1971. 
Hon   Gordon  Allott. 
U.S.  Senator. 
New  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Gordon  :  I  wanted  to  bring  you  up- 
to-date  on  what  we  are  doing  here  In  an 
efifort  to  develop  a  unified  position  In  Colo- 
rado on  proposed  boundaries  for  the  Flat 
Tops  Wilderness  Area. 

A  number  of  conservation  oriented  groups 
together  with  the  Colorado  Open  Space 
Council  have  been  working  together  to  de- 
velop recommendations  which  I  hope  will  be 
forthcoming  for  your  use  within  the  next 
three  weeks.  The  Game.  Fish  and  Parks  Com- 
mission has  also  taken  a  position.  The  only 
area  of  disagreement  is  in  the  southwest 
quadrate  where  exclusion  from  the  Wilder- 
ness Area  had  been  made  for  a  number  of 
potential  reservoir  sites  for  future  oil  shale 
development. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  conservation- 
ists and  the  Game.  Fish  and  Parks  Commis- 
sion want  the  entire  area  identified  as  Gl  on 
a  map  which  you  will  be  receiving,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Wilderness  Area  and  I  believe 
Governor  Love  is  inclined  to  go  along  with 
this  boundary  also,  provided  there  is  a  suit- 
able reservoir  site  for  oil  shale  development 
down  stream  of  this  Gl  area. 

Information  I  have  received  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  indicates  that  there  Is  a 
good  dam  site  (Sweetbrlari  which  would 
not  be  involved  in  any  of  these  boundary 
questions  and  which  would  provide  for  a 
gravity  pipeline  diverting  into  the  Plceance 
Basin. 

Unfortunately.  I  will  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss this  possibility  with  the  Governor  for 
another  ten  days  but  I  did  want  you  to  know 
that  we  are  working  on  the  problem  and 
believe  we  are  near  a  solution  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Coloradoans  can  support 
(unanimity  is  hard  to  come  by  these 
days ! ) . 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

T.  W.  Ten  Eyck. 
Executive  Director. 


Colorado  Open  Space  Council,  Inc., 

Denever.  Colo..  March  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Gordon  L.  Allott. 
U.S.  Senate. 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  We  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  continuing  interest  in  the  proper 
establishment  of  a  Flat  Tops  Wilderness  in 
northwestern  Colorado. 

As  you  are  aware,  m  1968  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice recommended,  through  the  President, 
to  Congress  a  142.000-acre  Flat  Tops  Wil- 
derness. However,  the  Forest  Service  proposal 
was  considered  totally  inadequate  by  the 
Colorado  Open  Space  Council  and  its  30 
participating  organizations  of  some  30,000 
members.  The  Wilderness  Society  and  the 
Division  have  agreed  as  to  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  Forest  Service  proposal. 

The  Colorado  Game,  Pish  and  Parks  Di- 
vision originally  recommended  a  192.000- 
acre  Flat  Tops  Wilderness,  much  along  the 
lines  of  the  conservationists'  suggestions. 

':'he  Forest  Service's  plan  for  a  142,000- 
acre  Flat  Tops  Wilderness  would  needlessly 
exclude  the  entire  undeveloped  reach  of 
the  South  Fork  of  White  River.  This  Is 
Colorado's  finest  wild  river.  The  Forest 
Service  proposal  would  also  eliminate  from 
wilderness  protection  nearly  80.000  acres  of 
additional  wild  lands  under  the  high  vol- 
canic escarpment  of  the  Flat  Tops.  These 
lower  areas  contain  many  small  but  beauti- 
ful lakes  and  streams  that  provide  a  home 
fc  the  endangered  native  cutthroat  trout. 
These  additional  wild  lands  also  supply  ir- 
replaceable habitat  and  calving  grounds  for 
a  major  elk  herd.  Significantly,  they  offer 
suf)erb  opportunities  for  many  family  groups 
and  others  to  enjoy  an  easily  accessible  and 
inexpensive  weekend  wilderness  experience. 
We  should  be  providing  more  such  oppor- 
tunities, not  destroying  them. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  throughout  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  no  disagree- 
ment among  Colorado  conservation  organiza- 
tions as  to  appropriate  boundaries  for  the 
Flat  Tops  Wilderness.  However,  during  the 
period  since  the  Forest  Service  field  hearing 
In  1966,  we  have  been  attempting  to  bring 
Industry,  State  Government,  and  conserva- 
tion organizations  together  in  at  least  a  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  proposed  wilderness 
boundaries.  In  this  regard,  we  are  pleased 
that  matters  are  moving  rapidly  now  in  a 
favorable  direction. 

The  Colorado  Open  Space  Council  has  care- 
fully refined  its  original  (1966)  wilderness 
boundary  recommendations  to  exclude  nine 
areas  to  which  the  Forest  Service  objected, 
cose  also  has  realigned  Its  recommended 
boundary  on  the  lower  part  of  the  wild  South 
Fork  of  White  River  to  exclude  a  small  area 
which  Humble  Oil  Company  and  Governor 
John  Love  had  initially  suggested  be  left  out 
of  the  wilderness.  The  up-dated  boundary 
recommendations  are  as  Indicated  on  the 
enclosed  map. 

Humble  Oil  has  written  us  that  it  does  not 
object  to  our  proposed  boundary,  as  revised, 
for  a  230,000-acre  Wilderness.  Moreover,  we 
have  met  with  Mr.  Kenneth  Balcomb,  Coun- 
sel, and  Mr.  Roland  Fischer,  Chief  Engineer, 
for  the  Colorado  River  Water  Conservation 
District  in  Glenwood  Springs,  and  they  are 
very  much  in  accord  with  our  present  revised 
wilderness  boundary. 

As  a  result,  we  now  have  a  proposal  for  a 
magnificent  230,000-acre  Flat  Tops  Wilder- 
ness which  Is  supported  by  the  Game,  Fish 
and  Parks  Commission  and  Division,  and  all 
the  conservation  organizations  In  COSC.  The 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Commission  and  some 
conservation  groups  believe  that.  In  addition, 
the  lower  part  of  the  South  Fork  of  White 
River,  the  area  Indicated  on  the  enclosed  map 
as  G-1".  should  also  be  Included  In  the  wild- 
erness proposal  at  this  time. 

Governor  Love  Is  now  considering  whether 


suitable  alternatives  exist  to  allow  him  to 
recommend  inclusion  of  the  lower  part  (Area 
G-1  "  I  of  the  wild  South  Fork  of  White  River 
In  the  Plat  Tops  Wilderness.  As  soon  as  this 
determination  Is  made  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, we  should  be  In  a  position  to  submit 
to  you  Joint  recommendations  for  a  Flat  Tops 
Wilderness  that  will  adequately  serve  present 
and  future  generations. 

We  look  forward  to  contacting  you  again 
soon,  and  will  appreciate  your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  we  have  worked 
out. 

With  very  best  wishes, 

Edward  P.  Connors. 

President. 


RocKT  Mountain  Center  on  En- 
vironment, 

Denier,  Colo.,  March  5, 1971. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Gordon:  I  have  reviewed  the  letter 
of  March  5  to  you  from  Edward  P.  Connors, 
President  of  the  Colorado  Open  Space  Coun- 
cil, relative  to  a  proposed  Flat  Tops  Wilder- 
ness In  Colorado. 

It  has  been  extremely  time-consuming  and 
at  times  frustrating  to  try  to  get  "all  the 
ducks  In  a  row"  on  this  proposal.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Wilderness  Workshop  of  COSC 
has  exhibited  considerable  responsibility  and 
patience  In  carefully  considering  the  desires 
of  all  parties  In  this  matter.  In  attempting 
to  accommodate  certain  needs  and  Interests, 
they  have  been  criticized  by  some  of  their 
own  colleagues. 

Irrespective  of  a  written  agreement  from 
the  Humble  Oil  Company  not  to  object  to  an 
enlarged  Plat  Tops  proposal  providing  the 
boundary  was  adjusted  on  the  west  end  of  the 
South  Pork  of  the  White  River  to  accom- 
modate a  possible  reservoir  for  oil  shale,  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Colorado  River  Water 
Conservation  District,  some  members  of  the 
Game,  Fish  &  Parks  Commission  and  some 
conser\'atlonlsts  will  still  insist  on  Includ- 
ing all  of  the  South  Pork  of  the  White  In  the 
wilderness.  For  this  reason.  Governor  Love 
Is  now  seeking  other  alternative  reservoir 
locations. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  Include  all  of  this 
outstanding  wild  river  in  a  Flat  Tops  Wilder- 
ness If  possible.  However,  some  of  us  are 
willing  to  be  accommodating  on  this  point 
in  exchange  for  the  Inclusion  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  other  prime  wilderness  lands.  The 
former  Regional  Forester,  now  retired,  ad- 
mitted privately  to  me  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice had  been  "way  too  conservative"  on  the 
Flat  Tops  wilderness  proposal. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  patience,  your 
understanding  and  your  support  on  this 
matter.  Regardless  of  what  pressures  may 
be  brought  to  bear  In  the  future,  I  feel  you 
should  know  that  the  COSC  Wilderness 
Workshop  has  really  tried  to  exercise  re- 
sponsible environmental  statesmanship. 
Kindest  personal  regards, 

Roger  P.  Hansen, 
Executive  Director. 


Flat  Tops  Wilderness  Proposal 
annex  b — boundary  description 

Beginning  on  top  of  Baldy  Mountain,  a 
peak  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  18, 
T.  2  N.,  R.  87  W.,  6th  P.M.,  Routt  National 
Forest,  Colorado; 

East  part  of  Area  A,  from  this  peak  thence 
2.7  miles  easterly  and  south-easterly  on  the 
divide  between  Baldy  Creek  and  Bunker 
Creek  to  Pyramid  Peak  at  the  head  of  Baldy 
Creek: 

thence  1.00  mile  southeasterly  along  the 
divide  to  the  point  on  the  divide  where  Sheriff 
Reservoir — Williams  Fork  trail  crosses  the 
divide: 
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Area  O".  from  this  point  thence  2  50  miles 
northward  along  the  ndge  separating  the 
Bunker  Creek-Trout  Creek  drainages  (in- 
cluding the  trail)  to  a  point  0.25  mile  south 
oi  Sherift  Reservoir; 

thence  east  0.25  mile  to  the  ridge  separat- 
ing Tro-ut  Creek  and  Sand  Cree^; 

thence  5.00  miles  southeast  along  that 
ridge  to  Orno  Peak; 

Area  O".  from  this  point  then  1.50  miles 
southeast  along  the  divide  between  West  Ccal 
Creek  drainage  and  the  Mandal!  Creek  drain- 
age and  then  1.50  miles  soulhwest  to  a  poliiL 
on  Mandall  Creek  0  25  imle  upstream  from 
the  Bear  River  Road; 

thence  3  00  miles  southwest.  0  25  mile  from 
and  generally  parallel  lo  the  Bear  River  Road 
and  the  Stillwater  Refervoir.  ex.-luding  the 
reser.olr  and  at  the  southwest  end  of  the 
reservoir  circling  counter-clockwise  and  pro- 
ceed 3  00  miles  nurtheast  parallel  to  and  0  25 
mile  from  the  reservoir  and  the  read  to  a 
point  south  of  the  Junction  of  Mandall  Creek 
and  Bear  Rner.  which  point  being  approxt- 
miuelv  m  the  center  of  Section  19,  T.  1  N.,  R 
86  \V.;" 

thence  1.25  miles  south  up  the  ridge  to  the 
base  of  the  cliffs  of  Flat  Top  Mountain  at 
approximately  the   11,000  foot  contour  line; 

thc'nce  3.50'  miles  southeasterly  along  the 
base  of  the  clliTs  to  a  pvjint  due  east  of  Dome 
Peak; 

ATca  P.  from  thi.^  point  thence  1.50  miles 
westerly  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs  to  the 
vicinity  of  BM  10912.  which  is  approximately 
in  the  center  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  8.  T.  1  S..  R.  86  W.; 

thence  2.50  miles  southerly  along  the  ridge 
dividing  the  upper  Cabin  Creek-North  Fork 
Derby  Creek  drainages  to  a  point  on  North 
Fork  Derby  Creek  where  *he  Irrigation  ditch 
in  Section  19.  T    1  S  .  R.  86  W..  originates; 

thence  2  00  miles  southeasterly  along  North 
Fork  Derby  Creek  (Including  North  Fork  Der- 
by Creek  1  to  the  Junction  North  Fork  and 
Middle  Pork  Derby  Creek; 

thence  1.75  miles  northwesterly  parallel  to 
Middle  Fork  Derby  Creek  (including  the  trail 
and  McMillan  Lake)  to  the  point  where  the 
trail  from  the  south  crosses  Middle  Fork: 

thence  1.50  miles  south,  parallel  to  and 
including  the  north-south  trail,  to  the  pass 
on  the  ridge  Ijetween  Middle  Fork  and  South 
Fork  Derby  Creeks,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hill 
10385  (Glen-.vood  Springs  Quadrangle,  USGS 
map) ; 

thence  west  across  the  trail  and  1  00  mile 
so'ith.  parallel  to  the  trail  and  excluding 
the  trail,  to  a  point  on  South  Fork  Derby 
Creek  which  is  the  point  of  origin  of  Lime 
Bis:n  irrigation  ditch; 

thence  southwesterly  up  the  ridge  to  a 
point  on  the  ridge  which  is  0  50  miles  south 
of  Emerald  Lake  (south  end  of  Area  P 
boundary ) : 

thence  0.40  mile  southeasterly  across  two 
small  drainages  on  small  ridges  on  a  main 
ridge  which  runs  southwesterly  up  to  "W" 
Mount.iin; 

thence  0.60  mile  southwesterly  along  this 
main  ridge  to  the  northeast  arm  of  "W" 
Mountain; 

thence  0.50  mile  easterly  along  the  rim  to 
:he  eastern-most  point  of  this  arm  of  "W" 
Mountain; 

thence  0.50  mile  southerly  on  small  ridges 
across  a  minor  drainage  between  two  arms 
of  "W"  Mountain  to  a  point  en  the  south- 
east arm  of  "W  mountain; 

thence  1.60  miles  southerly  along  the 
rim  of  the  southeast  arm  of  "W"  Mountain  to 
the  eastern-most  point  of  the  mountain 
which  lies  almost  in  the  center  of  Section 
30.  T.  2  S..  R.  86  W.,  6th  P.M  ; 

thence  0.90  mile  southwesterly  in  a  clock- 
wise direction  around  the  rim  of  the  south- 
east arm  of  "W"  Mounttiln  to  a  point  over- 
looking the  West  Pork  Red  Dirt  Creek,  this 
point  being  1.45  miles  north-northeast  from 
Horse  Lake; 

thence  0.50  mile  southwesterly  across  the 


West  Fork  Red  Dirt  Creek  on  small  ridges 
to  a  point  on  the  rim  of  "W"  Moimtaln  which 
is  1.10  miles  north  of  Horse  Lake: 

thence  2  00  miles  southwesterly  alon?  the 
southeast  rim  of  "W  Mountain  to  a  point 
where  the  rim  intersects  the  White  River 
Na'l^nal  Forest  Boundary  on  the  Township 
Line  between  T  2  S.,  and  T.  3  S  .  R  87  W  , 
6th  P  M..  which  point  is  0  40  mile  west  of 
the  Northeast  Corner  of  Section  2.  T.  3  S.. 
R.  87  W.  6th  P.M.; 

thence  0  50  mile  west  along  this  Town- 
ship Line  to  a  point  0  10  mile  east  of  the 
Northeast  Corner  of  Section  3,  T.  3  S  .  R  87 
W.,  6th  P.M..  where  the  rim  turns  northwest 
from  the  Township  Line; 

thence  1  00  mile  northwest  along  the  rim 
to  a  prominent  point  facing  Turret  Creek, 
which  point  is  0.60  mile  northeast  of  the 
•Northeast  Corner  of  Section  4.  T.  3  S.,  R.  87 
\V  .  6th  P.M.; 

thence  1  50  miles  westerly  down  the  main 
ridge  from  this  point  to  Turret  Creek: 

Area  R.  thence  0  75  mile  southwesterly 
down  Turret  Creek,  including  the  creek,  to 
the  aforementioned  Township  Line: 

thence  3.50  miles  due  west  alone  that  Line 
and  a  projection  of  that  Line  across  the  main 
branch  of  Sweetwater  Creek  to  a  point  on 
the  mam  rim  overlooking  the  intersectic  n 
of  Dry  Sweetwater  Creek  and  Sweelv.ater 
Creek,  which  point  is  2.40  miles  west-north- 
west of  the  Intersection  (west  end  of  Area  R 
boundary) : 

thence  3.00  miles  westerly  along  the  rim  to 
a  point  where  the  rim  turns  north  on  the  ea.st 
side  of  Bud  Creek,  this  point  being  150 
miles  southeast  of  the  confluence  of  Buck 
Creek  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  White 
River; 

Area  S  from  this  point  thence  0  25  mile 
westerly  down  the  slope  toward  the  junc- 
tion of  Buck  Creek  and  Dry  Buck  Creek  to 
a  point  1  6  mile  uphill  from  the  unim- 
proved road  along  Buck  Creek. 

thence  3.00  miles  northerly  parallel  to  and 
1  16  mile  from  that  road  to  the  point  where 
that  road  crosses  South  Fork  White  River; 

thence  0.75  mile  north  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  North  Fork  White  River  to  the  present 
boundary  of  the  Primitive  Area; 

thence  0  25  mile  west  to  a  point  1  16  mile 
west  of  the  end  of  the  road,  and  then  south 
0.75  mile  parallel  to  and  1  16  mile  from  the 
r->ad  to  the  vicinity  of  Nichols  Creek  Junc- 
tion with  South  Fork  White  River; 

thence  2.00  mlica  south  nnd  0.75  mile 
westerly  along  the  east  and  south  bank  of 
South  Perk  White  River  t;-  a  point  0  25  mile 
downstreani  from  the  Special  Use  Permit 
LcxJge  (Budtro'.s  Rpsjrt): 

Area  S  .  from  this  point  the:  ce  i-i  a 
counter-clockwise  direction  .iround  and  0  25 
mile  fr.>m  Budges  Reiort  to  a  point  ij  mile 
uphill    from   the   resort  access   road; 

thence  continue  1  00  mile  ea.'Jterly  paral- 
lel to  and  'a  mi'.e  frcjii  the  road  to  a  point 
on  the  ridge  which  separates  Wagcn  Wheel 
and  Dry  Buck  drainages,  this  point  being 
''g  mile  south-scurheast  r:f  'he  Junction  of 
Buck  Creek  and  South  Pork  White  River. 

thence  4  00  miles  fouth  and  southwester- 
ly a'.cns;  this  ridge  (excluding  the  rough 
terrain  vehicle  trail  i  to  the  ridge  immediate- 
ly north  of  the  East  Fork  of  Wagon  Wheel 
Creek: 

thence  1.00  mile  west  down  this  ridge  to 
the  junction  of  the  forks  of  Wagon  Wheel 
Creek: 

thence  1.50  miles  southerly  up  the  domi- 
nant ridge  between  Wagon  Wheel  and  P..t- 
terscn  Creeks  to  a  point  0.25  mile  from  the 
Ute  Trail,  this  f>olnt  being  approximately 
In  the  center  of  Section  22.  T.  3  3..  R.  89  \V.: 

thence  3.50  miles  westerly  parallel  to  and 
0.25  mile  from  the  Ute  Trail  i  excluding  the 
trail)  to  a  point  approximately  0.53  mile 
south  of  Limestone  BM  11368  where  Ute 
Tmll  nov%-  merges  Into  the  Blair  Mountain 
Vehicle  Trail: 

thence    3.25    miles    northerly    along    the 


eastern  e.carpment  of  Blair  M^uiium  lex- 
clud.ng  the  rou'e  of  tiie  piop..ieU  Blair 
Mountain  Read)  tj  u  point  on  th;  efcarp- 
nie.ii  0.50  ml.e  northwest  cl  B!au  i.aKe  where 
the  southern  b.jundary  of  Are.i  C  1  inter- 
so-,;  ts  the  escarpmtiii. 

Area  G — v.  from  lhi?s  poiut  t!.ei»ce  2  25 
miles  northwesterly  aloni;  the  escarpment  to 
a  point  on  the  escarpmt-nt  0.10  mile  south- 
west of  Mahatley  Lake,  which  poim  being  on 
the  north-stuth  line  between  the  ceuier  of 
Section  3t)  and  Section  25.  T.  2  S  ,  R.  90  W.; 

thence  0.76  mile  north  tu  the  comer  of 
Section  25; 

thence  0  75  mile  due  east  to  a  point  due 
south  of  the  Junction  of  Park  Creek  and 
South  Fork  White  River; 

thence  0.75  mile  north  to  a  point  on  the 
escarpment  which  is  0.50  mile  due  iiurth  of 
the  junction  of  Park  Creek  and  South  Fork 
Wnite  River  (north  end  of  Area  G— 1« 
boundary  1 ; 

thence  1.75  miles  west -north  we;;terly  along 
a  rim  north  01  South  Fork  White  River  to 
a  point  on  Lost  Solar  Creek,  which  point  is 
0.60  mile  nurth  of  the  conaueace  of  Lost 
Solar  Creek  with  South  Fork  White  River; 

thence  0  70  mile  westerly  up  an  a.jcendlng 
ridge  to  ii  point  on  the  rim  of  the  South 
Fork  canyon; 

thence  0.70  mile  westerly  along  the  rim 
of  the  canyon  to  a  point  on  a  drainaee  divide 
which  is  east  of  the  second  drainage  which 
flows  into  the  South  Fork  White  Rner  from 
the  north  above  South  Fork  Camptrround; 

thence  0  70  mile  northwesterly  along  this 
drainage  divide  and  across  a  small  drainage 
to  a  point  0.10  mile  south  of  Fowler  Creek 
on  a  ridge,  which  point  is  2.50  miles  east- 
northeasterly  from  the  South  Fork  Camp- 
ground; 

thence  1.00  mile  northerly  across  Fowler 
Creek  and  then  following  the  divide  between 
Fovvler  Creek  and  Hill  Creek  to  a  prominent 
point  between  the  two  main  suu'lierii  lork.s 
of  Hill  Creek; 

thence  3.90  miles  northerly  along  the  top 
of  sharp  cirque  slopes  facing  into  the  fork 
of  Hill  Creek  and  then  westerly  to  the  prom- 
inent point  between  Hill  Creek  and  Peltier 
Creek  which  is  1.60  miles  west  of  Clam 
Lake; 

thence  4.00  miles  northerly  and  northwest- 
erly aloii'z  the  main  rim  east  of  Peltier  Creek, 
Ward  Creek.  White  Creek,  and  Swede  Creek 
to  a  point  on  Swede  Creek  0.50  mile  north- 
east of  Swede  L;ike; 

thence  1  00  mile  northeasterly  up  Swede 
Creek  to  the  top  of  the  rim  overlooking 
Papor-se  B.'.sin; 

thence  3.30  miles  southeasterly  and  east- 
erly along  the  rim  facing  Papoose  Basin. 
Papoose  Creek,  and  Ute  Creek  to  a  point 
where  this  rim  turns  south  on  the  west  side 
of  Ute  Creek: 

thence  0.60  mile  east-northeasterly  from 
this  point  on  :i  ridge  descending  to  ,1  point  on 
Ute  Creek  which  Is  0.50  mile  downstream 
from  the  cnr.flucce  of  the  :\o  mai'i  forks 
of  Ute  Creek: 

thence  1  00  mile  northeast  along  an  ascend- 
ing ridge  to  the  northern-most  prominent 
point  on  the  rim  at  the  divide  between  Ute 
Creek  e.nd  West  Marvine  Creek; 

thence  2  00  miles  southeasterly  on  the  rim 
facing  West  Marvine  Creek  to  West  Marvine 
Creek; 

thence  1.00  mile  northeasterly  along  the 
rim  east  of  West  Marine  Creek  to  the  point 
on  the  north  end  of  the  rim; 

Area  T.  from  this  point  thence  3  50  miles 
descending  northerly  along  the  ridge  between 
W'est  Marvine  and  Marvine  Creeks  to  a  point 
0.50  mile  west  of  Marvine  Creek  Camp- 
ground; 

thence  0  25  mile  northeasterly  to  the  Junc- 
tion of  Marvine  Creek  and  East  Marvine 
Creek; 

thence  0.50  mile  up  the  south  b.uik  of 
East  Marvine  Creek,  then  0  25  mile  north- 


easterly to  the  top  of  the  ridge  north  of 
East  MarvuK-  CreeK, 

thence  3  50  miles  northeasterly  along  this 
ridge  I  including  within  the  wilderness  Wild 
Cow  Park)  to  the  western-most  point  of  the 
escarpment  north  of  Wild  Cow  Park  (east  end 
uf  A'ea  T  Doundary); 

thence  0.75  mile  alv..:ig  the  escarpment  to 
the  northern-mo- 1  point  of  the  escarpment; 

Area  N  ■  ,  from  this  point  thence  2  00  miles 
northeasterly  down  the  ndge  between  Sable 
Uike  and  Mirror  L-ike  to  a  point  on  the 
bound  ;ry  ot  the  patented  land  adjacent  to 
North  Fork  White  River,  said  po»nt  being  ap- 
proximaieiy  iii  the  center  of  Section  13.  T. 
1  N  .  A  ay  W  : 

thence  sout:ieas;erly  3.75  miles  along  the 
boundi.r.,  of  Jie  patented  l,.nd  to  the  point 
where  the  sou'iieastern  edge  of  the  patented 
laud  cr.isses  .'vorth  Fork  White  River: 

thence  2  00  miles  southeasterly  along  the 
western  bank  ol  the  North  Fcik  White  River 
to  a  point  in  oectioa  35.  T.  1  N..  R.  88  W.. 
where  Noit.o  Pork  While  River  makes  an  ab- 
rupt turn  to  the  northea;.t; 

thence  2  Ou  miles  soitth-southeasterly.  0  25 
mile  irom  and  parallel  to  North  Pork  White 
Eiver  and  acccs?  r<:i-.d  to  the  new  Forest  Serv- 
ice catnpground  in  the  vicinity  of  Trappers 
Lake    (South    end    of    Area    N"    boundary); 

thence  couiue; -clockwise  around  and  0.25 
mile  from  the  campground  to  a  point  which 
is  500  (e"t  from  the  high-water  line  of  Trap- 
pers Luke; 

thence  1  00  mile  northeasterly  and  south- 
easterly, clockwise  on  a  line  which  Is  500 
feet  from  tti3  hiah-water  line  of  Trappers 
Lf.ke  to  a  pjiiu  which  is  0.25  mile  from  the 
outlet  01  Trappers  Lake; 

Area  N' .  from  this  point  thence  7.50  miles 
northwesterly,  0  25  mile  from  and  parallel  to 
the  Trappers  Lake  Roid,  to  a  point  0  25  mile 
southe-t-st  of  the  bridge  across  Ripple  Creek; 

thence  4.00  miles  northeasterly,  crossing 
Ripple  Creek  0  25  mile  upstream  from  Ripple 
Creek  Campground  and  ascending  the  ridge 
which  divider  the  main  forks  cf  Ripple  Creek 
to  a  point  which  is  on  the  divide  between 
the  North  Fork  of  the  White  Raver  and  the 
East  Pork  of  the  Williams  River  at  the  head 
of  the  northern-most  fork  of  Blue  Mountain 
Creek,  this  point  being  0.40  mJle  -west-north- 
west of  the  southeast  corner  of  Section  28,  T. 
2N,  R  88  W  ; 

Area  A,  from  this  point  thence  3.10  miles 
northeasterly  down  Blue  Mountain  Creek  to 
its  confluence  with  the  East  Fork  Williams 
River; 

thence  0  50  mile  northerly  down  the  East 
Fork  Williams  River  to  the  first  ridge  north 
of  Baldy  Creek; 

thence  1.00  mile  easterly  and  northeasterly 
to  the  top  of  Baldy  Mountain,  the  point  of 
beginning.  ( East  part  of  Area  A  boundary  Is 
described  at  the  beginning  of  Annex  B.) 

Mr,  DOMINICK,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Allott 
in  sponsoring  this  bill  to  establish  a  Flat 
Tops  Wilderness  Area  in  the  Routt  and 
White  River  National  Forests  in  Colo- 
rado, This  legislation  would  give  per- 
manent wilderness  protection  to  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  de  facto  wilderness 
areas  in  Colorado.  It  would  encompass 
the  existing  Flat  Tops  Primitive  Area.  In 
addition  to  the  interesting  geology  of  the 
White  River  Plateau,  the  area  provides 
habitat  for  many  species  of  wildlife. 
Among  them  are  elk,  mule  deer,  black 
bear,  bighorn  sheep,  bobcat,  coyote, 
badger,  fox.  beaver,  marten,  mink,  wea- 
sel, snowshoe  rabbits,  blue  grouse.  ruflBed 
grouse,  white  tailed  ptarmigan,  eagles, 
hawks,  and  migratory  water  fowl.  There 
are  more  than  30  high  mountain  lakes 
in  the  area,  and  several  excellent  trout 
streams  including  the  South  Fork  of  the 


White  River,  which  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  streams  in  the  State  for 
native  cutthroat  or  rainbow  trout. 

Although  nearly  everyone  in  Colorado 
recognizes  the  need  to  preserve  this 
beautiful  area,  agreement  has  not  yei 
been  reached  as  to  the  exact  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  wilderness.  The  various 
proposals  range  from  102,000  acres — the 
existing  primitive  area — to  230,000  acres. 
This  bill,  which  was  previously  intro- 
duced in  the  90th  Congress,  is  based  on 
the  original  recom.mendation  of  the  For- 
est Service  for  inclusion  of  142,230  acres. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
in  sponsoring  this  bill,  I  am  in  no  way 
endorsing  the  Forest  Service's  recom- 
mendation w-ith  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
v.-ilderness  area.  That  issue  remains  un- 
settled, and  my  intent  here  is  just  to  pro- 
vide a  focal  point  for  resolving  it  so  that 
we  can  move  forward.  The  acreage  issue 
can  be  decided  after  hearings  are  held 
by  the  Interior  Committee,  Evidence 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  may  well 
justify  a  larger  wilderness  area  than 
that  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Hearings  were  held  in  Colorado  in  1966. 
and  no  accommodation  of  the  \arious 
interests  involved  has  yet  been  reached. 
As  Senator  Allott  has  suggested,  this 
bill  will  hopefully  act  as  a  catalyst  in  re- 
solving the  differences  so  that  v.e  can 
move  toward  making  a  significant  addi- 
tion to  the  country's  wilderness  preser- 
vation system. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Allen,  Mr,  Gravel,  Mr,  Hart. 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr. 
Randolph i : 

S.  1442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $3,000  received  as  civil  service  re- 
tirement amiuity  from  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  income.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  1443.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  survivorship  reduction  during  peri- 
ods of  nonmarriage  of  retired  employees 
and  Members,  and  for  other  purposes ; 

S.  1444.  A  bill  to  increase  the  contri- 
bution by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
costs  of  employees  health  benefits  in- 
surance; and 

S.  1445.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter 
83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  no  one  will 
challenge  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  say  that 
most  people  trjing  to  live  on  retirement 
income  in  this  country  are  in  financial 
crisis.  Only  those  who  have  retired  in  the 
last  few  years,  when  pension  levels  have 
been  based  on  relatively  high  salaries, 
have  any  real  chance  of  stretching  their 
retirement  dollar  to  meet  today's  living 
costs.  There  Ls  no  question  that  many  of 
those  who  retired  5,  10.  or  even  15  years 
ago,  when  salaries  were  much  lower,  are 
in  serious  financial  trouble. 

The  Congress  has  the  particular  re- 
sponsibility. I  feel,  to  make  sure  that  our 
retired  civil  service  employees — our  for- 
mer Government  servants  who  devoted 


many  good  years  of  their  lives  to  Federal 
programs  which  benefit  all  of  us — are  not 
being  reduced  to  penury  because  of  per- 
sistent inflation.  We  also  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  inequities  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  laws  are  wiped 
out,  and  that  annuitants  are  treated 
fairly  with  respect  to  tax  deductions, 
health  benefits,  and  in  other  ways. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  today  a 
package  of  four  bills  which  offer  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  problems  plaguing 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  annuitant  and 
his  family.  All,  with  one  or  two  minor  ad- 
justments, are  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  NARCE — the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Civil  Service  Employ- 
ees. I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing thoFC  bills  by  Senators  Alien,  Gra- 
vel, Hart,  Hartke,  McGovern,  Metcalf, 
P.^sTORE.  and  Randolph. 

The  first  of  the  bills  would  provide  a 
general  increase  for  all  annuitants  who 
retired  prior  to  October  1969.  This  would 
exclude  from  the  increase  those  who  re- 
tired after  the  new  formula  for  comput- 
ing armuities  was  put  into  effect— the 
high-3-year-formula — and  which  has  re- 
sulted in  larger  annuities  for  many  peo- 
ple. It  would  also  exclude  those  who  have 
benefited  by  the  pay  raises  for  classified 
civil  service  employees  in  the  past  2  years. 
It  would  help  mostly  the  low-income  re- 
tirees who  retired  in  lower  pay-scale 
times. 

Of  the  approximately  997,000  retired 
Federal  employees  and  their  survivors, 
some  276.000  receive  annuities  of  less 
than  $100  a  month,  some  515.000  receive 
less  than  $200  a  month.  This  means  that 
there  are  619.000  annuitants — or  more 
than  60  percent  of  all  annuitants — who 
are  receiving  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  an 
accepted  poverty  level. 

The  bill  would  give  the  greatest  per- 
centage— a  13-percent  increase — to  those 
in  the  loweivt  brackets,  with  diminithe-3 
increases  as  the  annuity  level  rises.  Those 
drawing  over  $6,000  annually  would  re- 
ceive the  least.  In  short,  the  bill  is  de- 
si  trned  to  help  all  of  those  retirees  who 
did  not  benefit  by  the  1969  liberalization 
in  computation,  and  to  give  the  greatest 
increases  where  they  are  needed  most. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  w-ould 
exempt  from  gross  income  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes  the  first  $3,000  of  a 
civil  service  annuity. 

This  would  give  to  civil  service  retirees 
a  measure  of  the  tax  advantages  already 
granted  to  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  beneficiaries,  whose  maxi- 
mum retirement  pension  is  free  from 
Federal  income  tax.  The  top  amount  that 
can  be  drawn  and  therefore  be  tax  ex- 
empt imder  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem is  about  $6.000 — under  the  social  .se- 
curity system,  a  little  less  than  $4,000. 
So  the  bill  for  $3,000  tax  exemption  for 
civil  service  annuitants  is  a  most  reason- 
able one. 

The  third  bill  would  increase  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  toward  premium 
costs  under  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program  from  the  pres- 
ent 40  percent  to  50  percent.  My  col- 
leagues will  remember  that  the  40-per- 
cent level  was  achieved  only  last  session, 
but  was  lower  than  some  of  us  felt  It 
should  be.  An  equal  sharing  by  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  and  the  insured  Fed- 
eral worker  of  health  benefit  premiums 
would  bring  the  Federal  level  more  in 
line  with  that  of  private  industry. 

The  final  bill  would  provide  restora- 
tion of  a  full  annuity  when  a  retiree  has 
been  predeceased  by  the  designated  sur- 
vivor and  has  not  remarried. 

Again,  this  is  a  bill  which  grows  out  of 
legislation  enacted  in  the  91st  Congress. 
In  that  Congress  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced— S.  437 — provided  that  when  a 
spouse  who  had  been  designated  as  a 
survivor  to  a  civil  service  annuity  dies 
first,  the  surviving  spouse  could  desig- 
nate a  second  spouse  to  receive  those 
benefits,  provided  that  marriage  had 
been  in  effect  2  years  at  the  death  of 
the  retiree.  The  bill  likewise  provided 
that  if  a  survivor  spouse  died,  the  retiree 
could  begin  receiving  a  full  annuity  in- 
stead of  a  reduced  annuity.  The  first 
part  of  the  bill  was  passed  and  became 
public  law  but  the  second  part  of  the  bill 
was  dropped. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  when  the  survivor  has  prede- 
ceased the  retiree,  and  no  other  spouse 
has  been  acquired  to  eventually  receive 
the  benefits  being  paid  for,  the  retiree 
can  apply  for  restoration  of  full  an- 
nuity during  the  period  of  no  marriage. 
This  is  most  certainly  equitable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  keep 
a  constant  watch  on  retirement  legis- 
lation, and  continue  to  evaluate  it  in 
terms  of  changing  economic  conditions. 

Unless  we  can  control  inflation,  sub- 
stantially all  retirees — even  those  retir- 
ing today,  or  those  retiring  in  10  years — 
will  be  in  trouble  a  few  years  hence.  We 
have  provided  some  protection  for  civil 
service  retirees  through  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  triggered  by  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  if  inflation  continues  at  an 
annual  rate  of  5  percent,  in  15  years  a 
person  will  need  $20,000  to  buy  what 
$10,000  buys  today.  Even  if  we  get  in- 
flation down  to  a  3-percent  annual  rate, 
a  person  will  require  $15,000  to  just  stay 
even. 

This  spells  difficulties  for  those  people 
who  are  now  at  their  full  earning  ca- 
pacity— who  will  not  retire  for  years 
yet — but  who  must  consider  that  the  dol- 
lars they  are  earning  now  will  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  base  for  retirement  in- 
come unless  we  can  keep  our  retirement 
laws  and  policies  current  with  the  times. 

Also,  since  people  are  living  longer,  and 
are  on  retirement  Incomes  longer,  this 
changes  our  horizon  in  planning  retire- 
ment payments.  We  must  do  more  to 
tailor  our  pattern  of  living  to  those  of  re- 
tirement age. 

These  four  bills  today  are  offered  as 
some  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  make 
life  more  tolerable  for  some  of  our  pres- 
ent civil  service  annuitants.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  texts  of  all  bills 
he  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1442 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first  $3,000  re- 


ceived as  civil  service  retirement  annuity 
from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  items 
specifically  excluded  from  gross  income  i  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  121  as  sec- 
tion 122,  and  by  inserting  after  section  120 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  121.  RETIREMENT  ANNUPrlES  PAID  BY  THE 
ITNITED  STATES  OR  ANY  AGENCY 
THEREOF 

"Gross  Income  does  not  Include  the  first 
$3,000  received  during  any  tax  year  as  civil 
service  retirement  annuity  from  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  after  the  full 
amount  of  the  annuitant's  contribution  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  has  been  paid  to  the  annuitant.' 

Sec.  2  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"Sec.  121.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"Sec.  121.  Retirement  annuities  paid  by  the 
United    States    or    any    agency 
thereof    under    Federal    Retire- 
ment Acts 
"Sec.    122.   Cross  references   to  other   Acts." 
Sec.  3.   Section  37(d)(1)    of  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation 
on  retirement  income)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (Bi . 
by  redesignating  subparagraph   (C)    as  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph  (B)    the  following  new   subpara- 
graph : 

"(C)    under  Federal  Retirement  Acts,  or' 
Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


S.  1443 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  survivorship 
reduction  during  periods  of  non -marriage 
of  retired  employees  and  Members  (and 
for  other  purposes) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8339 
(1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "However,  such  reduction  shall  be 
restored  to  a  retired  employee  or  Member 
during  any  period  of  non-marriage  which 
occurs  after  retirement.". 

S.  1444 
A  bill   to  increase  the  contribution  by  the 
Federal   Government  to  the  costs  of  em- 
ployees' health  benefits  Insurance 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec.  2.  Sec- 
tion 8906(a)   of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "40  percent"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "50  percent". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  i>eriod  which  com- 
mences after  December  31,  1971. 

S.   1445 
A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In  certain  annui- 
ties payable  under  chapter  83   of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  Each 
annuity  payable  from  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement  and  Disability  Fund,  under  Chap- 
ter 83  of  title  f)  Uiilted  States  Code  (other 
than  the  annuity  of  a  surviving  child)  hav- 
ing a  commencing  date  prior  to  October  20, 
1969,  shall  be  Increased  In  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule : 

It  annuity  is  - 


Greater 
than 


But  not 
greater 
than 


The  amount  ot  increase  is  - 


0       $3, 600    13  percent  ot  the  annuity. 
$3,  600         1  800    $468  plus  9  percent  of  the  excess  over 
J3.600. 
4  800  6  uOO    $57  plus  7  percent  of  the  excess  o»er 

$4,800. 
6.000  .       ..  $660  plus  3  percent  of  the  excess  over 

$6,000. 


(b)  E^ach  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
to  the  surviving  spouse  of  an  employee  or 
Member  whose  annuity  commenced  prior  to 
October  20.  1969,  which  commenced  after 
October  19,  1969  and  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  shall  be  Increased  in  accord- 
ance with  the  .schedule  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section. 

(C)  Effective  from  its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  an  employee  or  Mem- 
ber whose  annuity  commenced  prior  to 
October  20,  1969,  which  commences  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall  be  increased 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  prescribed 
In  subeection   (a)  of  this  section. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  an  additional  annuity  purchased  at 
retirement  by  voluntary  contributions. 

(e)  The  monthly  installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  Act  shall  be  fixed 
at  the  nearest  dollar. 

Sec.  2.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
1  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  TuNNEY,  Mr.  Muskie,  and 
Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  1446.  A  bill  to  create  marine  sanc- 
tuaries  from   leasing   pursuant   to   the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in 
areas  off  the  coast  of  California  adjacent 
to  State  owned  submerged  lands  in  which 
such   State  has  suspended  leasing  for 
mineral  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney>  : 

S.  1447.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  an  area 
off  the  coast  of  California  adjacent  ..o 
State  owned  submerged  lands  in  which 
such  State  has  suspended  leasing  for 
mineral  purposes; 

S.  1448.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  an  area 
off  the  coast  of  California  adjacent  to 
State  owned  submerged  lands  in  which 
such  State  has  suspended  leasing  for 
mineral  purposes; 

S.  1449.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  an  area 
off  the  coast  of  California  adjacent  to 
State  owned  submerged  lands  in  which 


such  State  has  suspended  leasing  for 
mineral  purposes; 

S.  1450.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  an  area 
off  the  coast  of  California  adjacent  to 
State  owned  submerged  lands  in  which 
such  State  has  suspended  leasing  for 
mineral  purposes ; 

S.  1451.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  an  area 
off  the  coast  of  California  adjacent  to 
State  owned  submerged  lands  in  which 
such  State  has  suspended  leasing  for 
mineral  purposes;  and 

S.  1452.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  an  area 
off  the  coast  of  California  adjacent  to 
State  owned  submerged  lands  in  which 
such  State  has  suspended  leasing  for 
mineral  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

CALIFORNIA    MARINE    SANCTUARY    BILLS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  seven 
bills  which  will,  if  enacted,  correct  a 
major  inequity  in  Federal  policy  toward 
the  environment : 

When  the  Federal  Government  sold 
lease  P-0241  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel to  Union  Oil  and  its  partners,  it  set 
the  stage  for  the  January  1969  blowout 
beneath  Platform  A  with  the  resulting 
pollution  of  Santa  Barbara's  beaches.  It 
is  particularly  ironic  that  the  Union  lease 
lies  directly  seaward  of  the  sanctuary 
created  by  the  State  of  California  to 
protect  these  beaches  from  oil  pollution. 
By  its  actions  in  1968,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment effectively  thwarted  the  positive 
steps  which  California  had  taken  to 
avoid  oil  contamination. 

Since  1955,  the  State  of  California  has 
passed  legislation  prohibiting  oil,  gas  and 
other  mineral  development  on  seven 
stretches  of  California's  coastal  tide- 
lands.  Almost  all  of  southern  California 
is  protected — to  the  degree  that  Santa 
Barbara  was  protected  landward  of  the 
Union  blowout.  The  largest  sanctuary 
stretches  from  Newport  Beach  down  the 
historic  coast  of  Orange  and  San  Diego 
Counties  to  the  Mexican  border.  The  off- 
shore islands  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa 
Catalina  were  set  aside  as  were  the  heav- 
ily used  metropolitan  beaches  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  magnificent  16 -mile 
stretch  of  Santa  Barbara  beach — where 
the  oil  blowout  occurred  in  Federal 
waters  just  outside  the  State  sanctuary. 
The  rugged  and  unspoiled  coast  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  Coimty  completed  the  1955 
actions. 

In  1963,  two  additional  norther  Cali- 
fornia coastal  sites  were  made  sanctu- 
aries: Monterey  Bay,  which  played  such 
a  major  role  in  California's  early  history, 
as  well  as  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the 
Big  Sur  shoreline  and  the  wild,  redwood 
lands  of  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Coun- 
ties. 

In  1969,  after  the  Santa  Barbara  blow- 
out and  spill,  the  sanctuary  In  Monterey 
Bay  was  extended  northward  to  the  bor- 
der of  Santa  Crux  County.  Today  these 
seven  sanctuaries  account  for  almost  a 
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fourth  of  the  entire  California  coastline. 
They  prohibit  oil  drilling  on  an  estimated 
half  of  the  tidelands  suspected  or  known 
to  contain  oil  deposits. 

I  doubt  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
come  from  States  which  have  prohibited 
the  production  of  oil  on  vast  stretches  of 
State-controlled  tidelands.  The  only 
State  I  know  of  which  is  developing  a 
comparable  prohibition  on  drilling  in  the 
tidelands  is  Florida. 

By  voting  to  prohibit  oil  development 
on  portions  of  its  tidelands,  California 
has  voted  to  deny  itself  the  substantial 
bonuses,  rents,  and  royalties  which  would 
flow  into  the  State  treasury  from  such 
leases. 

California  has  voted  to  deny  itself  the 
State  income  and  property  taxes  which 
this  oil  development  would  produce. 

California  has  voted  to  deny  itself  the 
jobs  which  this  potentially  major  indus- 
trial development  would  provide. 

Mr.  President,  no  government — Fed- 
eral, State  or  local — denies  its  citizens 
revenues  or  Jobs  unless  by  its  denial  it 
protects  and  enhances  resources  and  val- 
ues which  are  far  more  important  to  its 
citizens.  The  citizens  of  Califomia  have 
decided  to  do  all  they  can  do  to  protect 
their  coastline  from  the  water  and  beach 
pollution  of  inevitable  oil  spills  and  the 
scenic  pollution  of  drilling  platforms — 
because  they  believe  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  recreational,  economic,  scenic 
and  spiritual  resource  represented  by  the 
Califomia  coastline  is  of  greater  value 
than  the  exploration  and  development  of 
suspected  oil  reserves. 

It  may  be  that  my  colleagues  will  dis- 
agree with  California's  decision  to  create 
oil-free  sanctuaries.  It  may  be  that  the 
citizens  of  other  States  would  give  higher 
priority  to  oil  development  over  en'viron- 
mental  protection. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  California 
has  voted  to  create  these  sanctuaries 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  allow  the  people  of  Califomia  the 
right  to  protect  their  coastal  environ- 
ment from  oil  pollution. 

Oil  production  on  Federal  leases  on 
th^  Outer  Continental  Shelf  would  clearly 
be  injurious  to  California's  coastal 
environment.  There  are  two  major  en- 
vironmental objections  to  offshore  drill- 
ing :  the  danger  of  oil  spills  and  blowouts 
and  the  ugliness  of  the  drilling  plat- 
forms, which  are  totally  incompatible 
with  the  mountains,  cliffs,  beaches,  surf 
and  ocean  of  Califomia's  shore. 

Oil  spills  are  the  constant  companions 
of  oil  production.  President  Nixon's 
Panel  on  Oil  Spills'  second  report,  issued 
September  1969,  contained  the  following 
warning: 

If  offshore  development  continues  to  ex- 
pand at  the  present  rate  and  the  frequency 
of  accidents  remains  the  same,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  have  a  major  pollution  Incident  every 
year. 

Even  a  minor  mechanical  failure, 
which  would  cause  no  damage  on  land, 
can  have  disastrous  effects  imderwater. 
In  December  1969,  a  seam  split  on  a  pipe 
on  Union's  platform  A.  A  low  pressure 
leak  went  unnoticed  for  two  or  three 
days.  Finally  the  slick  was  sighted  by  a 


commercial  fish-srotting  airplane,  and 
the  pii>e  was  repaired.  If  this  leak  had 
occurred  on  land  the  only  consequence 
would  have  been  a  pool  of  oil  on  the 
ground.  But  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, an  oil  sUck,  variously  estimated  to 
cover  from  13  to  50  square  miles,  was 
created.  It  eventually  washed  ashore, 
coating  the  California  beaches  with  an- 
other black  film  of  oil. 

Even  with  the  most  stringent  regula- 
tions, accidents  will  happen.  Califomia's 
coastUne  is  geologically  unstable  and 
earthquake  prone.  The  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  drops  off  quite  steeply  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Oil  production  outside  the 
3 -mile  limit  often  will  involve  drilling  at 
much  greater  depths  than  we  have  done 
up  to  this  date.  To  attempt  oil  produc- 
tion at  such  depths  until  there  has  been 
substantial  improvement  in  oil  produc- 
tion techniques  is  an  unwarranted  and 
unwise  gamble  with  CaUfornia  natural 
resources. 

To  allow  oil  production  outside  the 
State  sanctuaries  is  inevitably  to  con- 
demn the  coastline  of  California  to  oil 
pollution,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
people  of  California  to  avoid  it. 

And  when  these  spills  occur  we  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  contain  them.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Panel  on  Oil  Spills'  first 
report  said : 

The  United  States  has  neither  the  techni- 
cal nor  the  operational  capability  to  cope 
satlsfactorUy  with  a  large-scale  petroleum 
spill  In  the  marine  environment.  The  tech- 
nology does  not  exist  to  prevent  virtually  all 
of  the  oil  In  a  massive  splU  from  being  de- 
posited on  shore. 

In  testimony  before  a  Senate  Interior 
Subcommittee  in  July  of  1970,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  reconfirmed 
this  lack  of  technical  development  in  oil 
capture  and  constraint  techniques. 

This  same  situation  prevails  with  the 
drilling  platforms.  President  Nixon's 
panel  recommended  that  oil  and  gas 
production  be  accomplished  from  totally 
underwater  structures,  which  would 
"mitigate  many  of  the  storm  and  naviga- 
tion hazards  and  eliminate  the  esthetic 
unsightliness  of  offshore  oil  structures." 
But  the  panel  adds  that  technology  for 
underwater  completions  in  deeper  waters 
has  not  yet  been  developed.  Here  again 
we  do  not  at  present  have  the  techniques 
to  eliminate  the  environmental  pollu- 
tion which  accompanies  oil  production. 

At  present,  there  are  no  plans  I  know 
of  to  sell  oil-gas,  or  mineral  leases  in 
these  Federal  lands  on  the  California 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Nor  have  any 
leases  been  sold,  save  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel. 

But  once  oil  is  suspected,  once  the 
pressure  builds  for  Federal  leasing,  it 
may  be  too  late  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  now  that  we  must  act  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  California  coastline 
from  becoming  an  oil-sodden  junkyard. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  I  Introduced 
S.  3093,  the  California  Marine  Sanctu- 
ary Act.  This  bill  provided  for  the  auto- 
matic creation  of  Federal  oil-free  zones 
seaward  of  all  existing  and  future  State 
sanctuaries. 

But    the    administration    and    some 
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members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee objected  to  the  nature  of  this 
proposed  response  to  the  State's  action, 
ui-ging  that  the  bill  would  surrender  Fed- 
eral decisionmaking  to  the  State. 

In  the  first  of  the  bills  I  introduce  to- 
day. The  California  Marine  Sanctuary 
Act  of  1971, 1  have  deleted  this  automatic 
sanctuary  creation  provision.  Instead  the 
bill  describes  the  six  specific  existing 
State  sanctuaries  and  provides  fo\the 
creation  of  Federal  sanctuaries  seaward 
of  only  these  six  tideland  areas.  In  the 
case  of  State  legislative  action  creating 
additional  State  sanctuaries,  my  bill  sim- 
ply requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  report  to  Congress  any  recommenda- 
tions he  may  have  regarding  suspension 
of  leasing  in  adjacent  Federal  waters. 
Congress  may  then  take  whatever  action 
it  deems  appropriate. 

In  making  this  change,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  assure  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration that  adoption  of  this  bill 
will  in  no  way  delegate  or  diminish  Fed- 
eral authority  over  these  lands. 

In  response  to  other  criticisms,  I  have 
provided  first,  that  no  sanctuary  be  cre- 
ated seaward  of  areas  where  the  State 
previously  allowed  oil  production,  and 
second,  that  the  suspension  of  Federal 
leasing  can  be  lifted  by  the  President  in 
case  of  national  emergency. 

As  before,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
termination  of  any  Federal  sanctuary  if 
the  State  of  California  revokes  its  law- 
prohibiting  oil  exploration  or  produc- 
tion. 

In  July  1970,  Secretary  Hickel  made 
another  objection  to  S.  3093.  He  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  that  he  wanted  to  "look 
at  each  one  ...  on  an  Individual  basis." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  opposed  a 
"blanket  decision,"  and  would  "look  at" 
a  sanctuary  "in  an  area  of  natural 
beauty." 

Unfortunately,  although  it  might  have 
done  so.  the  administration  has  not 
chosen  to  report  its  opinions  of  each 
specific  area  of  the  coastline  where  a 
sanctuary  has  been  created  by  Califor- 
nia. 

To  implement  the  administration's  re- 
view of  each  area,  my  remaining  six  bUls 
would  each  create  one  of  the  six  sanc- 
tuaries proposed  in  my  first  bill.  Other- 
wise the  six  specific  sanctuary  bills  are 
identical  with  my  first  all-inclusive  bill. 

I  should  add  here  that  none  of  the 
seven  bills  makes  reference  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  sanctuary.  My  propos- 
al for  that  area  Is  embodied  in  S.  373,  the 
Santa  Barbara  Charmel  Moratorium  and 
Ecological  Preserve  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced with  Senator  Tunney  in  January. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion should  have  the  right  to  protect 
their  homes,  their  yards,  their  neighbor- 
hoods from  environmental  pollution.  But 
most  defenses  against  environmental 
pollution  must  be  made  locaUy.  One  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  a  Fed- 
eral environmentally  enlightened  policy 
must  be  a  willingness  and  desire  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  encourage  and 
implement — not  obstruct — local  deci- 
sions to  protect  the  environment. 

Such  has  not  been  our  Federal  policy 
regarding  oil  drilling  in  the  California 
coastline. 


The  refusal  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  honor  the  State  oil-free  sanc- 
tuary at  Santa  Barbara  is  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  Federal  Government's  ob- 
structing, if  not  negating,  the  struggle  of 
an  Individual  community  to  keep  its  en- 
vironment clean  and  pleasing. 

It  is  to  end  this  potential  for  obstruc- 
tion that  I  introduce  these  seven  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  "California  Ma- 
rine Sanctuary  Act  of  1971"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1446 
A    bill    to   create    marine    sanctuaries   from 
leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer  ContlnentaV 
Shelf  Lands  Act  In  areas  off  the  coast  of 
California  adjacent  to  State  owned  sub- 
merged lands  in  which  such  State  has  sus- 
pended leasing  for  mineral  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "California  Marine 
Sanctuary  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  shoreline  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  the  lands  beneath  navigable  waters  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  such  shore- 
line, are  rich  In  a  variety  of  natural,  com- 
mercial, recreation,  and  esthetic  resources 
of  Immediate  and  potential  value  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  Americans; 
that  many  of  these  areas  are  in  danger  of 
damage  or  destruction  by  cimmerclal  and 
Industrial  development;  and  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  preserve,  protect,  re- 
store. maJce  accessible  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people,  and  encourage  balanced  use  of 
selected  portions  of  such  areas. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  suspend  all  further  leasing  pur- 
suant to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Land; 
Act  for  the  exploration  for  or  extraction  of 
oil,  gas.  or  any  other  mineral  In  any  por- 
tion of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  seaward 
of  each  of  the  areas  described  In  subsection 
(b)  in  all  of  which  such  State  has  provided 
by  law  that  leases  will  not  be  issued  by  such 
State  for  the  exploration  for  or  extract  the 
production  of  any  oil,  gas  or  other  mineral. 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  such  seaward 
portion  by  extending  seaward  the  bound- 
aneb  of  each  such  State  area  In  a  pnralle'. 
manner  adjusted  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  conform  to  lease  tract  boundaries, 
(b)  Such  areas  are  as  fellows; 
Area  No.  1.  The  San  Diego  and  Orange 
County  Sanctviary. 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  the  intersection 
of  the  ordinary  hlghwater  mark  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  with  the  southern  boundary  of 
San  Diego  County;  thence  In  a  generally 
northerly  direction  along  said  ordinary  high- 
water  marlc  to  the  northerly  city  limits  of 
the  City  of  Newport  Beach.  Orange  County; 
thence  southerly  and  westerly  three  nautical 
miles  to  a  point  In  the  Pacific  Ocean;  thence 
In  a  generally  southerly  direction  parallel  to 
said  ordinary  high-water  mark  to  a  point  in 
the  Pacific  three  nautical  miles  west  from 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Area  No.  2.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Sanc- 
tuary. 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  ordinary  high-water  mark  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  with  the  southerly  point  of  Point  Per- 
mln;  thence  In  a  generally  northerly  and 
westerly  direction  along  said  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  to  the  Ventura  county  line; 
thence  due  south  three  nautical  miles  to  a 
point  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  thence  In  a  gen- 
erally easterly  and  southerly  direction  paral- 
lel to  said  ordinary  high-water  mark  to  a 
point   In  the   Pacific   Ocean  three   nautical 


miles  due  soiith  from  the  point  of  beginning; 
theiico  due  north  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Area  No.  .3.  The  Santa  Catallna  and  San 
Clemente  Islands  Sanctuary. 

The  tide  and  submerged  lands  surround- 
Ing  the  Islands  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa 
Catallna  waterward  of  the  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  such  is- 
lands to  a  distance  three  nautical  miles 
therefrom. 

Area  No.  4.  The  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Sanctuary. 

All  those  tide  and  submerged  lands  being 
In  the  County  of  San  Luis  Obispo  and  lying 
within  an  area  beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
ordinary  high-water  mark  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  the  center  line  of  the  pier  at  the 
Plsmo  Beach  State  Beach  Park;  thence  south- 
erly along  the  ordinary  high-water  mark  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  jjolnt  10  statute  miles 
distant  in  a  direct  line  from  said  point  of 
beginning;  thence  on  a  line  due  west  Into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  a  distance  of  three  nautical 
miles  to  a  point;  thence  northerly  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  ordinary  high-water  mark  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  point  which  lies  due 
west  a  distance  of  three  nautical  miles  from 
a  point  on  the  ordinary  high-water  mark  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  point  Is  distant  in 
a  direct  line  one  statute  mile  northerly  from 
the  Intersection  of  the  ordinary  high-water 
mark  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  center 
line  of  the  pier  In  the  State  Beach  Park  at 
Cayucos;  thence  southerly  along  the  ordi- 
nary high-water  mark  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Area  No.  5.  The  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
Counties  Sanctuary. 

All  those  tide  and  submerged  lands  being 
In  the  County  of  Monterey,  and  lyl'.g  wlth- 
Ing  an  area  beginning  at  the  Intersection 
of  the  ordinary  high-water  mark  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  west  line  of  Section 
32,  T.  24  S..  R.  6E.,  M.D.B.  &  M.;  thence 
northerly  and  westerly  along  the  ordinary 
high-water  mark  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a 
point  on  said  ordinary  high-water  mark  one- 
half  mile  northerly  of  the  south  line  of  T.  12 
S.,  M.D.B. ;  thence  In  a  true  southwesterly 
dlrect'on  to  a  point  in  Monterey  Bay.  said 
point  being  three  nautical  miles  from  the 
ordinary  high-water  mark;  thence  southerly 
and  easterly  on  a  line  parallel  to  and  three 
nautical  miles  distant  from  said  ordinary 
high-water  mark  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a 
point  due  west  from  the  point  of  beginning; 
thence  due  east  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Area  No.  6.  The  Humboldt  and  Mendocino 
Counties  Sanctuary. 

All  those  tide  and  submerged  lands  being 
in  the  Counties  of  Humboldt  and  Mendocino 
and  lying  within  an  area  beginning  at  the 
intersection  of  the  ordinary  high-water  mark 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  south  line  of 
Township  5  South,  Humboldt  Base  Line; 
thence  northerly  and  westerly  along  the  ordi- 
nary high-water  mark  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  Intersection  of  said  high-water  mark 
and  the  north  line  of  Township  I  North, 
Humboldt  Base  Line;  thence  due  west  to  a 
point  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  said  point  being 
three  nautical  miles  from  the  ordinary  high- 
water  mark;  thence  in  a  southerly  and  east- 
erly direction,  parallel  to  and  three  nautical 
mlies  distant  from  said  high-water  mark  to 
a  point  due  west  from  the  point  of  begin- 
ning; thence  due  east  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

Sec.  4.  Any  suspension  of  leasing  In  an 
area  of  the  continental  shelf  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  If  the  State  of  California 
revokes  the  law  enacted  by  such  State  pro- 
hibiting exploration  for  extraction  of  oil.  gas, 
or  other  minerals  In  the  entire  area  of  such 
State  described  in  section  3(b)  which  is  ad- 
jacent to  such  area  of  the  continental  shelf. 

Srr.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed — 

(1)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  :he  In- 
terior to  terminate  any  lease  or  to  refuse  to 
rencA-  any  lease  with  a  right  of  renewal;  or 
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(2)  to  prohibit  or  limit  any  presently  exist- 
ing power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
grant  rights  of  way;  or 

(3)  to  prohibit  any  exploration  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  or 

(4)  to  grant  to  the  State  of  California  any 
title  or  Jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Sec.  6.  In  any  case  In  which  the  State  of 
California  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  suspends  or  terminates 
all  mineral  leasing  In  any  area  of  lands  be- 
neath navigable  waters  In  such  State  In 
which  no  previous  production  of  minerals 
was  allowed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
giess  his  recommendations  with  respect  to 
any  suspension  of  mineral  leasing  in  the 
areas  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  seaward 
of  such  State  area. 

Sec.  7.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
terminate  any  suspension  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  during  any  national  emergency  de- 
clared after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "lands  beneath  navigable 
waters"  has  the  meaning  prescribed  In  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "Outer  Continental  Shelf" 
has  the  meaning  prescribed  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "coastline"  means  the  line  of 
ordinary  low  water  along  that  portion  of  the 
coast  which  is  In  direct  contact  with  the 
open  sea  and  the  line  marking  the  seaward 
limit  of  Inland  waters;  and 

(4)  the  term  "lease"  means  any  permit, 
contract  or  any  other  form  of  authorization. 

Sec  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause,  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  any  such  provision,  section,  sub- 
section, sentence,  clause,  phrase,  or  Individ- 
ual word  to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
Is  not  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

S.  1453.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
relating  to  educational  opportunity 
grants,  in  order  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  such  grants  in  certain 
cases  and  to  authorize  such  grants  for 
students  attending  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  a  less  than  full  time  but 
at  least  half-time  basis.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  education  opportunity  grant 
program  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in 
two  respects — 

First,  extend  to  part-time  students  eli- 
gibility for  education  opportunity  grants 
so  that  those  many  young  people  attend- 
ing college  at  least  half  time  might  have 
an  opportimity  to  obtain,  on  a  pro-rated 
basis,  the  same  assistance  in  obtaining 
a  higher  education  as  that  afforded  to 
full-time  students.  Education  oppor- 
tunity grants  are  the  fimds  up  to  $1,000 
annually  provided  needy  full-time  stu- 
d?nts  to  attend  college. 

Part-time  students  foim  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  student  body  in  this  Na- 
tion today,  comprising  1.03  million  of  the 
2.2  million  attending  junior  and  com- 
munity colleges  and  1.65  million  of  the 
6.35  million  attending  4-year  Institu- 
tions. If  it  were  not  for  the  opportunities 
of  part-time  study,  many  of  these  young 
people  would  be  unable  to  obtain  a  higher 
education,  due  to  the  fact  that  family 
personal  circumstances  oblige  them  to 


work  while  pursuing  their  studies.  I  have 
an  especial  personal  sympathy  for  young 
people  who  find  themselves  so  con- 
strained becaufie  as  a  student  I  also  found 
it  necessary  to  work  part  time  while  un- 
dertaking my  law  studies  at  New  York 
University. 

Second,  Increasing  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  for  an  Education  Op- 
portunity grant  from  $1,000  to  $1,200 
annually  during  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  for  any  recipient  who  ranks 
in  the  upper  half  of  his  class.  This  is 
similar  to  a  provision  recognizing  aca- 
demic achievement  which  was  part  of 
the  original  Higher  Education  Act  In 
1965.  but  which  was  repealed  when  Edu- 
cational Oi>porttinity  grants  were  in- 
creased from  $800  to  $1,000. 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  important  that  the 
economic  status  of  the  individual's  family 
not  be  the  sole  determinant  of  assist- 
ance during  his  college  career  but  that 
an  opportunity  be  afforded  to  recognize 
academic  achievement  also.  This  is  a 
key  element  of  non-Federal  student-aid 
programs,  both  State  and  private. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
higher  education  associations,  in  testi- 
mony yesterday  before  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  voiced  support  to  ex- 
tend the  Education  Opportunity  Grant 
program  to  part-time  students,  as  I  have 
proposed.  Joining  in  the  testimony  were 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges, the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  the  National  Council 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to 
require  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
establish  acceptable  levels  of  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarettes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

CIGARrTTE    LABELINO   AND    ADVERTISING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act  to  require  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  establish  acceptable  levels 
of  tar  and  nicotine  content. 

Our  Nation  today  is  faced  with  soaring 
hospital  costs ;  our  medical  care  facilities 
are  coming  to  the  point  where  they  will 
not  be  able  to  care  for  the  growing  num- 
ber of  chronically  111  people;  there  are 
not  enough  funds  to  provide  Intensive 
care  units  for  emphysema  and  heart  dis- 
ease patients;  millions  are  being  paid 
from  social  security  funds  to  aid  rela- 
tively young  and  still  productive  people 
who  are  unable  to  use  their  skills  because 
they  are  disabled  by  chronic  respiratory 
disease  and  heart  conditions. 

The  best  medicine  for  these  diseases  is 
preventative  medicine.  Prevention  cuts 
down  on  costs,  it  cuts  down  on  agony, 
and  it  cuts  down  on  disability.  Certain 
diseases  are  prevented  with  vaccinations 
such  as  Gterman  measles,  smallpox,  and 
polio.  Certain  diseases  have  been  elimi- 
nated with  environmental  prevention, 
such  as  malaria,  typhus,  and  yellow  fever. 


And  where  prevention  is  not  available, 
early  detection  and  treatment  are  the 
surest  methods  of  therapy:  Pap  smears 
for  cervical  cancer,  chest  X-rays  for 
tuberculosis,  PKU  tests  for  birth  defects, 
and  spirometry  for  oral  cancer. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  environmental  protec- 
tion against  the  ravages  of  lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  and  heart  disease.  We  have 
limits  on  pollutants;  we  set  tolerances 
for  contaminants  in  foods;  we  set  flam- 
mability  standards  for  fabrics;  we  limit 
impurities  in  medicines,  in  water,  and  in 
air. 

Is  not  it  about  time  we  limited  the 
toxic  inhalants  in  cigarettes?  I  am  not 
proposing  a  ban  on  cigarettes.  The  Vol- 
stead Act  demonstrated  that  prohibition 
cannot  work.  Human  behavior  is  too  diffi- 
cult to  change.  I  do  propose,  however, 
that  the  harmful  constituents  of  cig- 
arettes be  removed  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  hazards  of  personal  air 
pollution  for  the  44.5  million  adult  smok- 
ers in  the  United  States.  The  least  we 
cam  do  for  them  is  warn  them  of  the 
hazards  of  smoking  and  just  as  we  find 
it  necessary  to  limit  toxic  emissions  in 
the  name  of  air  pollution,  we  ma^t  limit 
toxic  emissions  from  cigarettes  for  the 
safety  of  the  44.5  million  smokers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  and  the 
transcript  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
System's  January  19,  1971,  program  on 
this  topic  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1464 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  smd 
Advertising  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  term  'Incriminated  agent'  means 
any  constituent  element  of  cigarette  main- 
stream smoke  which  is  present  In  quantities 
sufficient  to  be  a  health  hazard." 

Szc.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
I.,abellng  and  Advertising  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignaUng  subsections  (b)  and  (o  there- 
of as  subsections  (c)  and  (dK  respectively, 
and  inserting  Immediately  after  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Amendments  of  1971,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  promulgate  stand- 
ards establishing  such  maximum  acceptable 
levels  of  tar,  nicotine,  and  other  incriminated 
agents  as  the  Commission  determine?  may 
be  present  In  cigarettes  In  quantities  which 
will  not  pose  an  unreasonable  health  hazard. 
Such  maxlmtim  levels  may  be  reduced  peri- 
odically, but  not  more  often  than  oice  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year,  whenever  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  lower  levels  are  nec- 
essary to  avoid  unreasonable  health  hazards. 
Standards  established  by  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  shall  permit  cigarettes 
to  contain  the  least  amount  of  tar.  nicotine, 
and  other  Incriminated  agents  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  constimer  acceptability.  No 
standard  estbllshed  under  this  sub.'sectlcn 
shall  be  consistent  with  consumer  accepta- 
bility If  cigarettes  produced  in  conformity 
with  such  standard  would  be  so  ui-.accept- 
able  to  a  substantial  number  of  cigarette 
smokers  as  to  create  a  market  for  the  Illicit 
sale  and  purchase  of  significant  quantities 
of  cigarettes  which  fall  to  meet  such  stand- 
ard." 
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Sbc.  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Pub- 
lic Health  Cigarette  Amendments  of  1971". 


SHOtJLD  THE  F^DK&AL  GOVBRNMENT  SET  LIMITS 

ON  THE  Tab  and  Nicotine  Content  or  Cig- 
arettes? 
(Originated  in  Washington,  DC.  Produced  by 
KCET) 

PEirtlclpants :  Advocate  Howard  Miller 
(PRO)  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  South- 
ern California. 

Prank  Moss,  Democratic  Senator  from 
Utah.  Chairman.  Consumer  Protection  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

Ernest  L.  Wynder,  Mi>.,  President,  Amer- 
ican Health  Foundation.  New  York  City.  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health,  Columbia  University. 

Advocate  William  Rusher  (CON)  Publisher, 
National  Review. 

Horace  Kornegay,  Head,  Tobacco  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C.  Former  Congressman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  James  Levy  Smoker,  New  York  City. 

Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  MJ3.  Professor  of 
Pathology,  Columbia  University  and  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  Chairman.  Sci- 
entific Board  for  the  Council  for  Tobacco  Re- 
search. 

Moderator:  Victor  Palmlerl. 

Origination:  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee hearing  room. 

This  technical  assistance  from  WOBH; 
equipment  from  WETA.  Tonight's  program  Is 
produced  by  Tom  Burrows.  KCET,  and  di- 
rected by  Al  Mulr,  KCET.  Greg  Harney,  Ex- 
ecutive Producer;  Peter  McGhee,  Executive 
Editor. 

Palmier! :  Good  evening.  Tonight  THE  AD- 
VOCATES is  privileged  once  again  to  be 
broadcasting  from  the  Hearing  Room  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Each  week  at  this  time  THE  ADVO- 
CATES looks  at  an  Important  public  ques- 
tion. For  you,  a  very  Important  choice.  To- 
night we  dlsciiss  a  proposal  that  directly 
affects  more  than  45  million  Americans.  All 
of  us  who  smoke  cigarettes.  Our  question  is 
this;  "Should  the  Federal  government  set 
limits  on  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of 
cigarettes?"  Advocate  Howard  MUler  says 
"Yes." 

Miller:  Millions  of  Americans  recognize  the 
danger  in  smoking  cigarettes  and  would  like 
to  quit.  But  as  the  common  saying  goes.  It's  a 
terrible  habit,  but  you  Just  can't  break  It. 
One  of  the  reasons  you  Just  can't  break  it  Is 
because  the  entire  environment — wide-spread 
cigarette  advertising,  high  tar  and  nicotine 
content  In  cigarettes — simply  makes  It  diffi- 
cult for  the  individual  to  act  to  break  the 
habit.  We  propose  to  change  that  environ- 
ment. It  has  to  some  measure  already  been 
changed  by  the  banning  of  advertising  from 
television.  But  of  course  other  advertising 
will  continue.  Another  very  signlflcant  factor 
Is  the  high  tar  and  nicotine  content  of 
many  cigarettes,  which  make  it  difficult  for 
people  who  want  to  stop  smoking,  those  ciga- 
rettes, and  contribute  directly  to  bad  health. 
We  propose  the  Federal  government  set 
a  limit  on  that  tar  and  nicotine  content  lo 
make  it  easy  for  those  who  want  to  save  their 
health  to  do  so,  and  to  be  given  a  chance 
for  life.  With  me  tonight  to  support  this 
proposal  are  the  President  of  the  American 
Health  Foundation  and  a  Professor  of  Public 
Health  at  Coltmibia  University,  Dr.  Ernest 
Wynder.  And  the  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Frank  Moss  of  Utah. 

Palmlerl.  Advocate  William  Rusher  says 
"No." 

RnsHKB.  There  are  really  two  questions 
before  us  tonight,  and  I  urge  you  to  keep 
them  carefully  separated  In  yoxir  mind.  One 
Is  the  question  whether  clg^arettes,  and  spe- 
clfloeJIy  the  tar  and  nicotine  In  cigarettes, 
have  anything  to  do   with  lung  cancer  or 


other  forms  of  human  Illness.  As  to  this,  we 
will  show  you  tonight  that  the  medical  evi- 
dence Is,  to  put  it  charitably,  very  mixed,  and 
extremely  inconclusive.  But  there  is  also 
another  question  up  for  discussion  this  eve- 
ning which  l3  very  important  that  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  medical  Issue. 
It  is  rather  a  profound  moral,  and  in  the 
highest  sense,  p>olltlcal  qyestlon.  which  Is 
this:  If  a  man  or  a  woman  knows  that 
cigarettes  may  be  harmful  to  his  health,  and 
knows  exactly  how  much  tar  and  nicotine 
they  contain,  and  wants  to  smoke  anyway, 
whose  business  is  it  to  tell  him  that  he  can- 
not smoke,  and  indeed  that  the  American 
Tobacco  Industry  cannot  even  produce  the 
kind  of  cigarettes  he  wants  to  smoke.  That  is 
the  question.  And  I  predict  it  is  going  to  be 
ducked  by  the  other  side  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  there  is  no  valid  answer  to  it. 
With  me  tonight  to  discuss  both  of  these 
questions  are  Dr.  Sheldon  Sommers,  Direc- 
tor of  Laboratories,  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New 
York  City:  Mr.  Horace  Kornegay,  President 
of  the  "Tobacco  Institute,  and  Mr.  James 
Levy,  smoker. 

Palmieri.  Thank  you  both,  gentlemen.  In 
1964,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  issued 
a  refKirt  warning  that  clgarete  smoking  was 
a  hazard  to  health.  Congress  reacted  by  re- 
quiring manufacturers  to  print  that  warning 
on  each  cigarette  p>ackage  On  the  last  ses- 
sion. Congress  passed  legislation  pronlblting 
cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  television, 
effective  January  2nd  of  this  year.  And  last 
week,  finally,  the  Surgeon  General  called  for 
a  ban  on  smoking  In  all  public  places.  So  the 
warnlners  from  government  continue,  but  so 
far,  nothing  has  been  done  to  affect  the  In- 
gredients of  cigarettes  which  are  claimed  to 
be  the  actual  cause  of  the  hazard  to  health. 
As  a  result,  some  authorities  contend  that 
the  government  should  take  a  further  step 
and  set  limits  on  the  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent of  cigarettes.  That's  our  question  to- 
night: Mr.  Miller,  why  do  you  support  this 
proposal? 

Miller:  This  of  course  Is  more  than  a  case 
of  simply  individual  choice  to  smoke.  It  Is  in 
the  highest  sense  a  public  health  problem. 
And  It  Is  a  public  health  problem  because 
the  entire  environment  that  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  tobacco  Industry,  through  ad- 
vertising and  other  pressures,  has  created 
the  very  demand  that  the  Industry  now 
claims  requires  no  interference  with  per- 
sonal rights.  But  that  cigarettes  themselves 
are  a  serious  and  harmful  cause  of  lU  health 
Is  no  longer  subject  to  doubt.  Just  this 
month,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  In 
England  told  us  that  premature  deaths  and 
disabling  Illness  caused  by  cigarette  smok- 
ing have  now  reached  epidemic  proportions, 
and  present  the  most  challenging  of  all  op- 
ixtrtunltles  for  preventive  medicine.  And 
that  is  a  public  health  problem.  As  study 
after  study  has  shown,  and  as  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  reports,  ciga- 
rette smoking  does  contribute  to  Illness. 
Over  700  percent  chance  of  getting  lung  can- 
cer for  those  who  smoke  over  those  who 
don't;  103  percent  chance  of  heart  disease; 
110  percent  chance  of  any  kind  of  cancer; 
all  from  publications  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Despite  that,  cigarette 
sales  have  continued  to  grow,  prompted 
largely,  of  course,  by  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vertising. With  the  growth  in  cigarette  sales 
the  lung  cancer  death  rate  In  the  United 
Stater,  for  example,  has  climbed  dramat- 
ically. That  is  Just  a  line  on  the  chart  indi- 
cating a  rate.  [Displays  chart.]  The  number 
of  absolute  deaths  continue  to  grow.  55,000 
absolute  deaths  in  1968  from  lung  cancer. 
Those  statistics  are  widely  recognized.  In- 
surance companies,  tor  example,  have  special 
non-smoker  health  policies,  recognizing  the 
lower  chance  of  dying  at  the  early  age  for 
the  non-smoker.  So  millions  recognize  the 
difficulty.  Millions  wish  to  stop.  And  many  of 
thoee  f)ersonaUy  come  to  understand  what 
the  danger  is  far  too  late. 


(Cut  to  film:  Animated  cartoon  of  a  man 
who  lights  cigarette  on  a  bomb  fuse;  bomb 
blows  up,  followed  by : ) 

Announcer:  Some  people'll  do  anything 
for  a  cigarette. 

Chorus:  You  get  a  lot  to  like  with  a  Marl- 
boro— 

Female  singer :  You  can  take  Salem  out  of 
the  country,  but — 

Male:  There's  no  compromise  In  the  to- 
bacco. 

Another  male:  Say,  Mister.  How  about 
some  of  those  skinny  cigarettes. 

Operator:  At  the  tone  the  time  will  be. 
12:05  and  40  seconds.  (Tone  sounds.) 

Another  female  singer:  Winston  tastes 
good,  like  a  cigarette  should. 

Another  male :  Camel  filters. 

Another  male:  Camel  filters  arent  lor 
everybody. 

Operator:  Twelve  five,  and  50  seconds. 

Another  male:  Come  to  Marlboro  country. 
Auctioneer:  | Singing)  Sold  to  . . .  American. 

Tolman:  My  name  Is  Bill  Tolman.  I'm 
.sure  that  some  of  you  are  familiar  with  me 
as  the  most  unsuccessful  prosecuting  at- 
torney In  the  history  of  the  legal  profession. 
When  I  was  a  kid,  8  or  9,  my  dad  offered 
me  a  thousand  dollars  and  a  gold  watch  if 
I  would  get  to  the  age  of  21  without  smoking 
a  cigarette.  And  I  lost  that  case  before  I  waa 
12.  Of  all  the  cases  in  my  whole  life  that 
I've  lost,  of  all  the  bets  I've  lost,  of  all  the 
chances  I've  blown,  that  one  I  regret  the 
most  today.  Because  today  I'm  53  years  old; 
I  have  a  family  consisting  of  6  kids;  and  a 
wife  whom  I  adore.  I  also  have  lung  cancer. 
(A  lung  operation  is  shown  during  this  talk.] 
Let  me  Join  you  in  spirit.  In  prayer,  even 
If  I'm  gone  when  you  see  me  speak  these 
words  to  you.  Let  me  Join  you  In  this  crusade 
and  let's  make  this  world  a  world  that's 
cancer  free. 

(Cut  to  Studio) 

Miller:  So  long  as  the  tobacco  Industry 
continues  to  dispute  the  medical  evidence 
of  the  danger  of  cigarette  smoking,  so  long 
as  there  are  people  who  may  believe  them  and 
continue  to  be  harmed  by  it,  films  like  that, 
and  as  strong,  will  have  to  continue  to  be 
shown.  To  talk  to  the  problems  of  cigarette 
smoking  and  health,  I  have  asked  to  Join 
us  here  tonight  as  our  first  witness.  Dr. 
Ernest  Wynder. 

Palmlerl:  Dr.  Wynder;  welcome  to  THE 
ADVOCATES. 

Miller:  Dr.  Wynder  Is  President  of  the 
American  Health  Foundation.  He's  also 
Professor  of  Public  Health  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Wynder,  for  what  diseases  Is  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  tar  and  nicotine  a  prin- 
cipal causative  factor. 

Wynder:  Well,  first  of  all,  when  you  refer 
to  causative  factor,  this  doesn't  mean  that 
we  say  It  is  obligatory  cause.  Simply,  we 
mean  that  in  the  presence  of  this  factor,  this 
disease  will  occur  more  commonly,  and  In  the 
absence,  it  will  occur  less  commonly.  Among 
the  many  diseases  having  been  thusly  asso- 
ciated and  often  causatlvely  associated  with 
clgMette  smoking  are  cancer  of  the  lung, 
cancer  of  the  larynx,  cancer  of  the  oral 
cavity,  cancer  of  the  esophagus,  cancer  of 
the  bladder,  emphysema,  bronchitis,  and 
also  Importantly,  particularly  premature 
death  from  heart  attacks. 

MUler :  Is  there  any  real  dispute  about  that 
evidence  and  what  it  proves? 

Wynder:  Well,  there  Is  no  dispute  among 
committees  that,  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries  have  been  asked  to  review  the  evi- 
dence. You  always  find  an  individual  that 
will  disagree;  Jokingly  we  refer  to  a  society 
that  we  call  "The  Flat  Earth  Society";  be- 
cause we  believe  that  there  are  those  who 
will  argue  that  the  earth  Is  fiat  In  spite  of 
the  evidence.  But  the  Important  point  is  that 
any  medical  and  scientific  committee  ever 
put  together  to  decide  on  this  matter  has 
agreed  smoking  Is  Injurious  to  your  health. 
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Miller:  Would  lowering  the  tar  and  nico- 
tine help  the  problem? 

Wynder:  This  is  a  very  important  issue; 
we  published,  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
data  which  show  that  smokers  of  filter  cig- 
arettes, that  is,  those  who  have  smoked  filter 
cigarettes  for  more  than  ten  years,  have  sig- 
nificantly less  risk  of  lung  cancer  than  those 
that  smoked  regular  cigarettes.  I  think  this 
is  the  best  evidence  up  to  date  that  the  tar 
content  in  our  cigarettes  relate  to  lung  can- 
cer, and  that  as  you  reduce  the  tar  content, 
you  reduce  the  risk  of  cancer. 

Miller  Is  It  appropriate  to  treat  this  .\s  a 
public  health  problem,  that  is,  to  Impose  lim- 
its on  tar  and  nicotine  for  all  smokers. 

Wj-nder:  Well  I  believe  this  Is  very  appro- 
priate as  a  public  health  problem,  because 
it  Is  apparently  difficult  for  the  Individual  to 
give  up  a  habit  in  spite  of  the  evidence,  be- 
cause we  all  suffer  from  the  Illusion  of  Im- 
mortality, and  therefore  we  all  believe  It  can- 
not happen  to  us. 

Palmieri:  Doctor,  let's  see  if  (overriding 
Miller]  Mr.  Rusher  is  a  member  of  The  Flat 
Earth  Society. 

Rusher:  Dr.  WjTider,  in  your  opinion, 
which  is  more  dangerous,  tar  or  nicotine? 

Wynder:  It  depends,  Mr.  Rusher,  on  the 
kind  of  disease  you  want  to  get. 

Rusher :  I  am  referring  to  lung  cancer. 

Wynder:  If  you  refer  to  lung  cancer,  the 
principal  causative  factor  is  the  tar. 

Rusher:  Is  the  tar. 

Wynder:  Correct. 

Rusher:  Has  the  Public  Health  Service  ever 
repudiated  the  Surgeon  General's  1964  re- 
port which  says  that  nicotine  In  tobacco,  and 
I  quote,  'probably  does  not  represent  a  sig- 
nificant health  problem?" 

Wynder:  The  Surgeon  General's  report  of 
1964  refers  to  nicotine  In  relationship  to  car- 
diovascular disease;  fortunately  In  science 
we  learn.  In  the  last  six  years  we  have  learned 
a  great  deal,  and  you  will  read  In  the  next 
Surgeon  General's  report,  soon  to  be  Issued, 
that  nicotine  is  an  important  public  health 
Issue — 

Rusher:  I  think— I  think  you  are— 

Wynder:  — particularly  for  cardiovascular 
disease. 

Rusher:  — perhaps  Inadvertently,  misrep- 
resenting the  Surgeon  General's  report.  First, 
lets  take  the  Advisory  Committee  Report 
In  1964.  and  I  quote  exactly  from  it,  "There 
is  no  acceptable  evidence  that  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  nicotine  creates  either  dangerous 
functional  change  of  an  objective  nature,  or 
degenerative  disesse"  Close  quote.  And  then 
the  64  report  itself  says,  and  I  quote  again, 
"The  chronic  toxicity  of  nicotine.  In  quanti- 
ties absorbed  from  smoking.  Is  very  low,  and 
probably  does  not  represent  a  significant 
health  problem."  So  you  are  telling  me  that 
this  has  or  has  not  been  repudiated  to  date 
Sir. 

Wynder:  You  will  see  In  a  few  weeks  the 
new  Surgeon  General's — 

Rusher:  Yes. 

Wynder:  Is  issued,  Mr.  Rusher,  let  me 
state  that  fortunately  In  science  we  learn 
and  we  have  learned  since  1964.  Many  studies 
have  since  been  published  that  Indicate  the 
nicotine  level  in  tobacco  smoke  plays  a  vital 
role  In  cardiovascular  disease. 

Rusher:  That's  what  you've  learned  in  sci- 
ence, and  we've  learned  In  law,  and  we  knew 
It  before  1964,  is  that  when  you  tell  me  about 
reports  that  haven't  been  published  yet.  and 
that  are  going  to  say  what  you  want  them  to 
say.  there  isn't  much  I  can  do  about  It.  But 
the  report  on  record  Is  that  there  Is  no 
apparent  effect  from  the  quantities  of  nico- 
tine in  cigarettes. 

Wynder:  Let  me— 

Rusher:  That  Is  the  report. 

Wynder:  Let  me  correct  you,  Mr.  Rusher. 
"  you  go  into  the  Surgeon  General's  Report 
or  67  and  '68,  they  will  also  Indicate  that 
nicotine  is  playing  a  role  in- 


Rusher:  I  asked  you;  I  asked  you,  Doctor, 
In  the  beginning  whether  or  not  that  report 
had  been  repudiated;  you  dldn"t  tell  me  it 
had. 

Wynder:  Oh,  I  indicated  there  were  sev- 
eral studies;  I  Just  want  to  bring  you  up  to 
the  very  latest. 

Rusher:  Science  has  made  enormous  strides 
since  then,  as  the  saying  goes. 
Wynder:  Indeed  it  has. 
Rusher:  Tell  me,  what  level  of  tar  and  nic- 
otine do  you  think  should  be  the  legal  limit? 
Take  tar.  How  many  milligrams  of  tar  in  a 
cigarette  would  be  the  proper  legal  limit  for 
Senator  Moss'  bill? 

Wynder:  At  the  moment  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  you  a  specific  level. 

Rusher:  Why  not.  Hasn't  science  told  us 
what's  dangerous,  and  how  much  would  be 
safe? 

Wynder:  The— best  figure,  Mr.  Rusher, 
would  be  that  would  have  a  hundred  percent 
filter  so  you'd  no  smoke  at  all. 

Rusher :  I  understand  that.  Do  you  recom- 
mend .  .  . 

Wynder:  On  the  other  hand  .  .  . 
Rusher:  And  are  you  recommending  that 
Senator  Moss  include  that  iu  his  bill  in  that 
form? 

Wynder:  On  the  other  hand,  I 

Rusher:  Would  you  answer  the  question 
Are  you  recommending  that? 

Wynder:  I  will  recommend  to  Senator  Moss 
that  we  ought  to  give  all  incentive  we  can 
to  lower  the  tar  and  nicotine  level  of  Ameri- 
can cigarettes — 

Rusher:  Now  be  specific.  What  level  do  you 
recommend;  this  Is  a  bill  that  Is  to  be  put 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
how  many  milligrams  of  tar  should  be,  ac- 
cording to  that  bill,  allowed  In  a  cigarette. 
This  Is  a  very  practical  problem,  and  you're 
a  doctor.  Tell  us. 

Wynder:    If  I   would  set   an   upper   limit. 
Rusher:  Please. 
Wynder:  At  this  point. 
Rusher:  Yes? 

Wynder:  And  that's  only  an  upper  limit 
because  there's  no  lower  limit;  I  would  state 
that  a  filter  cigarette  should  not  contain 
more  than  20  milligrams  of  tar,  and  1.0  milli- 
grams of  nicotine. 

Rusher:  Are  you  aware  that  the  average, 
the  actual  mean  of  cigarettes  In  this  coun- 
try contain  only  19  milligrams  of  tar? 

Wynder:  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  tar 
and  nicotine  content  of  the  American  ciga- 
rette has  been  significantly  reduced  in  the 
last  20  years,  and  the  American  tobacco  In- 
dustry is  to  be  congratulated  for  this. 

Ruslier:  You,  you  would  actually  set  a 
limit  higher  than  the  average  one. 

Palmlerl:  Doctor,  I'm  afraid  that  I'll  have 
to  Interrupt. 

Rusher :  I  beg  your  pardon? 
Palmlerl:  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  interrupt 
this  segment  of  the  program;    Dr.  Wynder, 
let  me  thank  you  now  for  appearing  on  THE 
ADVOCATES. 

Miller:  Thank  you.  There  really  Is  no  dis- 
pute about  the  effect  of  cigarette  smoking  on 
lung  ca.ncer.  other  items  of  health,  whether 
you  look  at  tar  or  nicotine.  You'll  see  a  list 
of  organizations,  medical  organizations  and 
a  few  others,  that  have  endor.sed  and  agreed 
the  causative  connection  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer.  Of  course  It  is  al- 
ways possible  to  pick  a  particular  sentence 
out  of  a  '64  report  that  relates  only  the  nico- 
tine and  ask  a  question  about  that.  But  if 
you  look  in  the  1967  report,  at  pages  60  to  61, 
or  the  1968  report  at  page  30.  you  will  find 
the  statements  about  the  nicotine  relation- 
ships in  cigarettes.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment. There  Is  no  significant  dispute.  The 
t:)bacco  industry  does  Itself  no  credit  by  con- 
tinuing to  dispute  that. 

Palmlerl:   Mr    Miller,  we're  going  to  hear 
now  from  Mr.  Rusher  and  his  case;  well  come 
back  to  you  for  your  rebuttal. 
Rusher:   And  Mr.  Miller  does  his  case  no 


credit  by  attempting  to  turn  it  Into  an  attack 
on  an  American  Industry  In  another  example 
of  the  hate-Buslneas  mentality.  As  I  have 
said  earlier,  our  topic  tonight  touches  not 
Just    one,    but    two,    of    the    most   sensitive 
nerves  in  our  modern  American  society.  Let 
us  take  up  this  medical  question  first;  and 
it  is,  Mr.  Miller's  opinion  notwithstanding, 
by  no  means  a  closed  issue.  We  live  In  the 
first  truly  scientific  age,  when  mankind  has 
become  able  to  detect  and  measure  all  sorts 
of    invisible    danger.     Radiation,     chemical 
poisons,  and  the  like.  Our  general  anxieties 
have  tended  to  fasten  on  these  dangers,  and 
make  us  fearful  of  all  kinds  of  lurking  scien- 
tific terrors,  much  as  more  primitive  men 
used  to  fear  the  powers  and  principalities  of 
the  air,  or  things  that  go  boom  In  the  night. 
We  are  not   really   very   rational   about  all 
this;    we  stopped   drinking   low-calorie   soft 
drinks  because  we  would  risk  cancer  of  the 
bladder,  if  we  drank  500  bottles  of  them  a 
day;    and  then  we  go  back  to  hlgh-calorle 
drinks,  that  will  soon  make  us  overweight 
and  subject  to  heart  attacks  In  our  fifties. 
And  what's  more  the  degrees  of  harm  in  vari- 
ous products   are   hotly   debated.   Certainly, 
certainly  this  is  true  of  cigarettes.  There  are 
many  doctors  who  consider  them  harmful. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  others  who  are  not 
so  sure.  In  the  latter  category  are  such  men 
as  Dr.  Milton  Rosenblatt,  President  of  the 
Medical  Board  of  Doctor's  Hospital  in  New 
York.  He  has  spent  half  a  lifetime  studying 
the  causes  of  lung  cancer.  Dr.  Theodore  Ster- 
ling, Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and 
Computer  Science  at  Washington  University. 
Saint  Louis,  an  expert  in  medical  statistics. 
Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  Director  of  Labora- 
tories  at   Lennox   Hill   Hospital,    New   York 
and  Clinical  Professor  of  Pathology  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  Dr.   Carl  Seltzer,  Senior 
Research  Associate  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity School  of  Public  Health.  He  has  wTltten 
extensively  on  the  effects  of  smoking  on  heart 
disease.  These  men  will  testify  that  the  medi- 
cal case  against  cigarettes  Is  by  no  means 
subtle.  They  question  the  statistics,  and  the 
one-sided  use  of  studies  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. They  question  the  myths;  for  example, 
the  myth  that  smoking  causes  the  lungs  to 
turn  black.  And  they  question  the  contradic- 
tions. Why,  for  example,  is  lung  cancer  pre- 
dominantly   a  man's   disease,   even   though 
smoking  by  women  has  Increased  enormous- 
ly In  the  last  40  years.  Why  does  cigar  and 
pipe  smoking  show  little  or  no  relation  to 
these  diseases.  These  are  some  of  the  disturb- 
ing questions.  Let's  hear  what   the  experts 
have  to  say. 

ICuttoFUm:] 

Rosenblatt:  There  Is  no  real  evidence  that 
lung  cancer  is  caused  by  cigarettes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
Is  to  the  contrary.  All  we  have  going,  for  all 
the  publicity  that  has  prevailed.  Is  a  statisti- 
cal correlation  which  is  very  tenuous. 

Sterling:  The  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  claimed  for  Instance  that  there  was 
a  relationship  between  the  amount  people 
smoked  and  the  Incidence  of  illness,  so  that 
the  more  you  smoked,  the  more  people 
smoked,  the  more  frequently  they  were  111, 
and  the  longer  they  were  ill,  and  the  more 
the  loss  from  work.  Now,  curious  enough, 
when  you  examine  this  data,  these  data,  that 
relationship  did  not  appear,  actually.  For 
instance.  In  general,  those  Individuals  who 
smoked  a  pack  or  less  had  less  disease  than 
people  who  did  not  smoke  at  all. 

Interviewer:  If  Inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions like  this  existed  in  this  study, 
why  weren't  they  reported? 

Sterling:  That's  a  good  question. 

Rosenblatt:  We  have  here  a  group  of  Indi- 
viduals who  In  my  opinion  are  out  on  a 
limb. 

Interviewer:  These  are  the  Public  Health 
Service  people? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  and  they  cannot  come 
back. 
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Sommers;  Inconclusive  evidence  piled  upon 
Inconclusive  evidence  convinces  some  people 
that  something  they'd  like  to  believe  Is  trae 
Is  actually  true.  But  that's  not  the  sclentlflc 
approach. 

Seltzer;  As  a  result  of  my  many  years  of 
research  and  publications,  I  find  no  hard 
support  for  the  contention  that  cigarette 
smoking  causes  heart  disease. 

Interviewer;  Well,  what  Is  the  real  asso- 
ciation, then? 

Seltzer;  Well,  many  of  us  feel  that  It  Is 
possible  that  the  statistical  association 
which  exists  In  United  States  figures  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  smokers  are  different 
kinds  of  people  than  non-smokers. 

Sterling;  Smoking  In  general  Is  associated 
with  an  Individual  who  eats  perhaps  a  bit 
too  much,  drinks  perhaps  more  than  average 
and  does  less  exercise  than  people  do  In 
general. 

Interviewer;  Why  Is  It  that  females  aren't 
getting  more  lung  cancer  now? 

Rosenblatt;  Although  women  have  been 
smoking  at  least  40  years,  and  In  some  In- 
stances probably  smoking  more  prodigiously 
than  men.  the  ratio  between  males  and  fe- 
males with  respect  to  lung  cancer  Is  Just  the 
same,  six  to  one.  which  means  that  It  Is  not 
the  smoking  that  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
lung  cancer  In  the  male  but  rather  this  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  Just  like  the 
age  at  which  one  acquires  lung  cancer.  Lung 
cancer  occurs  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
decades  of  life,  predominantly  in  the  sixties, 
and  It  does  so  In  the  smoker  and  In  the  non- 
smoker,  and  It  does  so  whether  you  start 
smoking  at  six  or  whether  you  start  smok- 
ing ct  46.  This  is  Inherent  biologic  feature 
of  the  disease. 

Sommers:  Some  people  have  referred  to 
black  lungs  and  claimed  It  was  a  problem 
related  to  smoking,  but  In  fact  the  blackness 
Is  coal  dust  ancf  It's  In  the  contaminated  air 
and  Is  not  a  result  of  smoking. 

Interviewer:  Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  the 
cancerous  lung  tissue  whether  It  comes  frcm 
a  smoker  or  non-smoker? 

Sommers:  No,  there  Isnt  any  way  to  Iden- 
tify the  habits  or  in  most  cases  the  occupa- 
tion of  an  individual  with  lung  cancer,  from 
looking  at  the  tissue. 

Interviewer :  So  you  can't  tell? 

Sommers:  There's  no  way  to  tell. 

Rosenblatt:  These  diseases  are  old  dis- 
eases. To  attempt  to  blame  them  on  our  by- 
products of  modern  clvlllaaitlon  Is  wrong 
and  those  who  promulgate  this  thesis  are 
really  misleading  the  public. 
(Cut  to  studio;) 

Rusher;  One  of  the  men  whom  you  have 
Just  seen  on  film  Is  with  us  In  Washington 
tonight  to  fvnswer  further  questions  about 
the  film,  and  about  the  medical  aspects  of 
this  subject.  He  Is  Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Sommers, 
the  Director  of  Laboratories  at  Lenox  Hill 
Hospital  In  New  York  City. 

Palmlerl;  Thank  you.  We're  glad  to  have 
you  with  us  on  the  Advocates. 

Rusher;  Dr.  Sommers,  I  might  add.  Is  also 
Clinical  Professor  of  Pathology  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia 
University  and  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California.  Dr.  Sommers,  I  believe  In  ad- 
dition to  your  principal  position  at  Lenox 
Hill,  you  are  also  the  Research  Director  of 
the  Council  for  Tobacco  Research,  and  Chair- 
man of  Its  Sclentlflc  Advisory  Board.  Is  that 
right? 

Sommers:  Yes,  that's  correct. 

Rusher;  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  Council 
for  Tobacco  Research  Is? 

Sommers:  It's  a  granting  agency;  It's  be- 
tween 17  and  18  years  old:  It  has  a  budget  of 
two  and  a  half  inllllon  dollars  a  year,  which 
Is  provided  by  all  of  the  major  tobacco  com- 
panies: It  provides  research  grants  In  the 
field  of  smoking  and  health;  anyone  Inter- 
ested writes  In  and  if  they  have  a  competi- 
tive program,  then  It's  funded. 


Rusher:  Does  this  mean  that  you  are  !n 
the  pay  of  the  vested  Interests  of  the  tobacco 
Industry? 

Sommers:  Well,  when  I  work  outside  my 
office  I  am  paid  on  a  per  dtem  basis,  the  same 
rate  as  I  am  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  when  I  work  for  them. 

Rusher:  In  this  matter  of  smoking  and 
health,  how  do  we  come  to  be  concentrating 
on  tar  and  nicotine,  anyway,  as  distinguished 
from  other  things  in  tobacco. 

Sonunerr;  Well,  beginning  about  1900. 
using  a  tobacco  condensate,  and  "tar"  is 
actually  a  misnomer,  by  painting  on  the  skin 
of  mice  and  rabbits  it  was  possible  to  produce 
warts  or  a  benign  or  sometimes  malign.int 
tumors.  And  this  has  continued  up  to  the 
present.  But  In  the  last  few  years,  many 
workers  have  found  no  tumors  after  paint- 
ing of  tlie  skin  of  animals,  and  it's  probably 
the  wrong  tissue  to  study  anyway,  and  so 
we've  lost  it  as  a  biologically  useful  experi- 
mental model.  And  all  of  us  are  looking  for  a 
new  exp>erlmental  aulmal  model,  usually  iij- 
volvlng  Inh.ilatlon  of  cigarette  :imcke  We 
hope  someday  to  have  an  effective  experi- 
mental model  for  producing  any  kind  of  a 
poeitlve  bloloiglcal  effect  from  inhaling 
cigarettes. 

Rusher:  May  I  briefly  ask   - 

Palmlerl:  The  feeling  is  you  don't  have  cne 
now.  Let's  soe  what  Mr,  Miller  has  to  say  on 
cross-examination. 

Miller:  Dr.  Sommers,  teli  us  about  tlie 
American  insurance  companlee  that  have 
non-smoker  policies  because  they  believe  the 
data  about  a  different  mortality  rate.  Are 
those  hard-headed  businessmen  being  mis- 
led? 

Sommers:  I'm  not  expert  In  the  Insurance 
business;  I  think  that  they  base  their  rates 
upon  statistics,  and  statistics  are  notoriously 
difficult  to  assay  lus  regards  their  accuracy, 
and — 

Miller:  Well,  iiu.e  insurance  companies  of 
course  rely  on  actiiarial  statistics  all  the 
time,  and  they  have,  some  of  them  have 
dftclded  to  is=ue  a  lower  premium  rate  fcr 
non-smokers.  You  think  that  in  fact  these 
hard-headed  businessmen  are  Just  bl'inder- 
Lng   and   losing  money   for  their  companies 

Sommtr.s.  No.  I  myself,  and  I'm  speaking 
purely  a£  an  Individual,  regard  that  as  a 
sales  gimmick. 

Miller;  What  about  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Are  they  also  out  on  a  limb  along 
with  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  Royal 
College  has  Just  decided  that  incidence  of 
disease  from  cigarette  smoking  had  reached 
epidemic  proportions — What  went  wrong  In 
the  Royal  College  of  Physiclajis? 

Sommers;  No.  you  see.  they  did  no  research 
themselves;  they  reviewed  the  literature.  And 
there's  a  problem  in  England;  for  example, 
smokers,  or  non-amokers  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  get  lung  cancer  most  notably 
determined  by  the  number  of  years  they  lived 
In  England.  Not  'oy  their  smoki.ig.  or  by 
their  occupation. 

Miller;   Let  me  ask  you  about — 

Sommers:  So  there  seems  to  be  something 
peculiar  about  England. 

Miller:  Yes.  There  seems  to  be  something 
peculiar  about  other  things  as  well.  Let  me — 
when  the  original  Surgeon  General's  Advisory 
Committee,  in  1964,  looked  at  all  this  evi- 
dence, there  was  a  committee — It  was  not 
employees  of  the  Public  Health  Services  or 
the  Surgeon  General,  they  were  Independent 
experts  on  the  Advisory  Committee;  the 
names  were  in  fact  submitted  to  the  tobacco 
industry.  U  that  correct? 

Sommers;  Tliey  were  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  never  having  worked  in  the  field;  I  know 
three  of  them  personally;  and  actually.  I 
helped  to  rewrite  part  of  the  Surgeon  Geii- 
eral's  report. 

Miller:  And  those  people  heard,  those  peo- 
ple heard  all  of  the  testimony  that's  been 
presented  tonight;  they  heard  all  of  the  sta- 
tistical argiunents;  they  heard  all  the  state- 


ments we  heard  on  film;  they  were  impartial 
experts,  agreed  to  by  the  tobacco  Industry, 
and  concluded  differently  and  rejected  those' 
arguments,  didn't  they. 

Sommers ;  No,  I  think  you  have  a  problem 
here,  and  that  is.  that  as  Dr.  Wynder  pointed 
out.  science  marches  on.  and — 

Miller;  Precisely. 

Sommers; — the  statistical,  the  statistical 
studies  were  smokers  versus  non-smokers. 
And  now  they  are  multi-factorial  studies. 
And  the  multl -factorial  studies  indicate  a 
much  less  striking  relationship  between  any 
of  the  diseases  and  smoking. 

Miller:  Well  that's  not^- 

Palmierl;  One  more  question. 

Miller:  Tell  me  about  physicians.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  reports  that  the  group  In 
the  population  that  has  most  frequently 
stopped  smoking,  and  readily  advises  Its  pa- 
tler.ts  not  to  smoke,  are  doctors.  Fewer  than 
30  percent  of  doctors  now  smoke.  Is  the  whole 
medical  profession  being  taken  In  by  the 
Surgeon  General's  report,  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  the  supplements? 

Sommers:  No.  you  see.  like  others,  most 
physicians  get  their  Information  second- 
hand, and  the  workers  In  the  field  are  i.ot  In 
agreement,  as  you  suggest.  This  Is  a  wide 
open  field,  and  one  should  keep  an  open 
muid  about  the  causes  of  these  very  chronic 
.^nd  mysterious  diseases.  They  are  our  great- 
est biological — 

Miller;  But  we're  dealing  with  life  and 
death;  there  comes  a  time  when  all  minds 
must  be  closed.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Palmlerl;  Doctor,  thank  you.  Would  you 
continue,  Mr.  Rusher? 

Rusher:  Obviously  for  Mr.  Miller  the  time 
haa  came  when  all  minds  must  be  closed. 
Tonight  we  have  seen  the  war-drums  throb- 
bing against  American  business,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  In  bringing  before  you  a 
spokesman  for  the  tobacco  industry,  indeed 
its  principal  spokesman,  the  President  of  the 
To'oaccj  Institute,  Mr.  Horace  Kornegay. 

Palmlerl:  Glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr. 
Kornegay. 

Rusher:  Mr.  Kornegay,  If  you  will  forgive 
the  expression,  let's  get  down  to  the  nltty- 
grltiy;  how  much  tar  and  nicotine  is  there 
in  an  average  American  cigarette. 

Kornegay:  Of  the  one  hundred— approxi- 
mately 120  brands  that  are  marketed  and 
sold  in  the  cou:itry  today,  it  will  vary  from 
2  milligrams  to  31  milligrams  tar,  and  one 
tenth  of  a  milligram  to  2.2  tenths  of  a  milll- 
granx  of  u;cotlne. 

Rusher;  And  the  average,  the  bulk  of  sales; 
where,  where  do  they  rest. 

Kornegay:  The  average,  the  bulk  of  sales 
wou'd  rest  somewhere  In  the  range  from  17  to 
21.  It's  right  in  the  middle  range  as  far  as 
tar  Is  concerned — 

Rusher;  So  that  Dr.  Wynder's  death-defy- 
ing Intention  to  lower  the  amount  of  tar  In 
a  cigarette  to  20  milligrams  and  save  us  all 
our  health  wouldn't  even  affect  the  majority 
of  .American  sales  of  cigarettes.  If  that's  true. 
Is  that  correct? 

Kornegay;  Well,  if  you  set  it  at  21.  it  would 
not  affect  the  majority  of  sales. 

Rusher:  Tell  me.  I  assume  the  amotmt  of 
these  Ingredients  affects  the  flavor  of  the 
cigarettes. 

Kornegay;  Assuming  above  21. 

Rusher:  Yes.  (Talking  over  Kornegay.l  I 
assume  the  amount  of  these  ingredients  af- 
fects the  flavor  of  the  cigarette? 

Kornegay:  Yes,  Sir;  I  understand  that  It 
does. 

Rusher:  Prom  the  Industry  standpoint- 
does  It  matter  how  much  tar  and  nicotine 
there  Is  in  a  cigarette?  Is  It  more  expensive 
to  produce  one  with  less? 

Kornegay ;  Well,  Insofar  as  I  know,  the  In- 
dustry Is  capable  of  producing  one  at  any 
level.  They're  doing  It  now.  Again,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  cost  would  be  the  same.  It's  a 
matter  of  consumer  choice.  It's  what  the  con- 
suming public  wants. 
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Rusher;  Would  the  industry  mind  stating, 
in  all  its  advertising,  the  amount  of  tar  and 
nicotine  In  its  cigarettes? 

Kornegay;  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  re- 
cently volunteered  to  put  Into  all  of  their 
print  advertising  the  tar  and  nicotine  level 
of  the  cigarettes. 

Palmlerl:  Let's  have  one  more  question. 

Rusher  Lei's  i^et  a  little  bolder  than  Dr. 
Wynder.  and  make  a  limit  of,  say,  15  milli- 
grams on  the  tar  in  cigarettes.  What  would  be 
the  effect. 

Kornegay:  If  you  set  it  at  15.  in  other 
words,  nothing  over  15  could  be  sold,  you'd 
be  eUmin.Tting  97  percent  of  the  cigarettes 
sold  in  the  country  today.  In  other  words,  15 
and  below  represents  approximately  3  per- 
cent of  the  market. 

Rusher:  What  would  people  do? 

Kornegay:  Well,  there's  no  telling  what 
they  wou.d  do,  but  I  would  think  they'd 
probably  ."^inoke  more.  They  get  less  satis- 
faction, less  enjoyment,  less  flavor  out  of  a 
low  tar  and  nicotine  cigarette — 

Rusher:  Or  turning  perhaps  to  foreign 
brands? 

Palmlerl ;  —Mr.  Kornegay;  thanks  for  being 
on  THE  ADVOCATES.  Mr.  Rusher,  would  you 
continue. 

Miller:  No.  I'm  sorry. 

Palmleii:   Well,  if.  If  you  insist. 

Miller:  Mr  Kornegay  will  have  to  continue 
for  a  few  more  minutes. 

Kornegay;  — Mr.  Rusher — 

Miller:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your,  your 
principal  Job  Is  continuing  for  a  few  more 
minutes  speaking  for  the  tobacco  Industry. 
TeU  me,  Mr.,  Mr.  Kornegay.  we've  heard 
some  dispute  here  among  scientists.  Is  there 
any  scientific  group  in  this  country,  not 
funded  by  the  tobacco  Industry,  but  any  in- 
dependent scientific  medical  society  or  group 
that  diflers  with  the  conclusion  of  all  the 
organizations  that  we've  seen,  that  there  is 
this  principal  causative  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  serious  Illness? 

Kornegay:  I  could,  could  not  answer  that, 
Mr.  Rusher — 

Miller;  Miller. 

Kornegay:  —I'm  not  familiar  with  the 
facts. 

Miller:  Well,  you  cannot  then,  despite  what 
we've  heard,  you  cannot  tell  us  of  a  single 
medical  or  scientific  group  in  this  country 
that  disagrees,  that  has  done  Independent  re- 
search, aside  from  the  Independent  research- 
ers, but  a  group,  established  group,  that  dis- 
agrees with  the  conclusions  we've  heard 
Prom  the  Surgeon  General. 

Kornegay:  I  could,  I  could  not  name  one, 
I  know  that  some  of  them  have  gone  on 
record  in  various  ways  or  another,  condemn- 
ing smoking,  I  know  that — 

Miller;  Which. 

Kornegay:  —the  Inter-Agency  Council  for 
Smoking  and  Health  In  the  country  drafted 
a  model  resolution,  and  urged,  encouraged 
and  campaigned  among  the  health  groups 
and  medical  sccleties  to  get  it  passed,  and — 

Miller:  That's  right,  and — 

Kornegay :  "Sf ou  know  how  those  things  go, 
so  like 

Miller :  That's  right. 

Kornegay:  — signing  a  petition. 

Miller:  —no  established  group  dif agrees. 
Now  tell  me.  do  you  think  teenagers  should 
smoke:  do  you  advise  teenagers  to  smoke? 

Kornegay:  No,  I  do  not  advise  teenagers 
to  smoke. 

Miller:  Well,  now,  why  not? 

Kornegay:  I  Just  don't  advise  teenagers  to 
smoke. 

Miller:  Well  tell  me,  Mr.  Kornegay— 

Kornegay:  I  don't  advise  anyb.jdy  to  smoke. 

Miller:  Well,  but  now,  let's  tell  me  about 
teenagers  and  smoking.  If  It's  not  harmful. 
If  we  have  this  dispute  about  the  harm,  why 
shouldn't  they  smoke. 

Kornegay:  Well,  I  haven't  said  it  wasnt 
harmful:  I  haven't  said  it  was  harmful.  I'm 
saying  to  you.  Sir,  that — 


Miller:  You  simply  don't  know.  You're — 

Kornegay:  — it's  a  matter — 

Miller:  — principal  sprnkesmen  for  the  to- 
bacco Industry  and  the  best  you  can  say  Is 
that  you  don't  know.  And  you  don't  want 
teenagers  to  smoke. 

Koraegay:  Im  saying  to  you.  Sir.  that 
the — I  didn't  say  I  didn't  want  to.  I  said  I 
don't  "advise"  them  to. 

Miller;  Well  do  you  want  them  to? 

Kornegay:  That's  a  matter — 

Miller:  Won't  it  boost  your  sales? 

Kornegay:  It's  like  so  many  other  things 
in  life,  Mr.  Miller:  there're  times  when  you're 
an  adult,  when  you're  developed— 

Palmlerl:  One  more  question. 

Miller:  [Overriding  Kornegay]  Well  If  we 
had  a  representative  of  the  soft-drink  Indus- 
try, then  I  would  ask  him,  "Do  you  want 
teenagers  to  drink  soft  drinks?"  What  do  you 
think  he  should  say? 

Kornegay:  Well,  they  ought  not  to  drink 
too  many  soft  drinks. 

Miller :  Well  what — why  do  you  hesitate  on 
saying  they  should  smoke  cigarettes.  Why  do 
you  respond — 

Kornegay;  I  haven't  hesitated.  I've  been, 
I've  been  Just  as  frank  with  you  in  saying 
that  I,  I  have  not  recommended  that  teen- 
agers smoke. 

Palmlerl:  [overriding  Miller)  Well  it  sounds 
to  me  like  you  may  have  some  teenagers  at 
home.  I'd  know  your  problem. 

Kornegay ;  I  have  some  teenagers. 

Palmlerl:  Okay.  I'm  going  to  let  you  go 
now. 

Miller:  So  do  a  great  many  other — 

Kornegay:  But  I  Just  want  to  say  that  it's 
an  Individual  choice.  It's  a  matter  for  the 
Individual  himself — 

Miller :  And  as  the  spokesman — 

Palmlerl:  Mr.  Kornegay,  we'll  close  here. 

Kornegay:  — man  reaches  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, or  a  woman,  then  they're  free  to  do  as 
they  please. 

Miller:  Thank  you. 

Palmlerl ;  TTiank  you  very  much. 

Rusher:  Obviously  it  baffles  Mr.  Miller  that 
anybody  should  be  left  a  free  choice  in  any- 
thing, and  we  have  to  go  over  and  over  the 
point  again.  But  we'll  do  It  one  more  time. 
This  time,  with  a  rather  different  witness. 
We  have  on  The  Advocates  many  experts  and 
many  famous  men.  United  States  Senators, 
and  I  respect  them  all  enormously;  the  hard- 
est of  all  roles  to  cast,  though,  is  that  of  the 
average  man.  And  I  have  looked  and  looked 
among  my  own  friends  and  acquaintances, 
until  I  have  finally  found  in  this  respect  the 
man  who  can  be  Introduced  to  you  simply  as 
from  New  York  City,  Mr.  James  Levy,  smoker. 

Palmlerl;  Welcome,  Mr.  Levy. 

Rusher:  Mr    Levy,  why  do  you  smoke? 

Levy;  I  like  It. 

Rusher:  Don't  you  think  It's  bad  for  you? 
You've  seen  all  these  pictures? 

Levy:  Yes,  sometimes  yes,  sometimes  no. 
I've  heard  evidence  on  both  sides;  I  get  a 
little  confused.  The  principal  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  is  I  want  to  flgure  out  whether  it's 
good  or  bad;  I  don't  want  somebody  else  to 
tell  me  that. 

Rusher;  Yes,  but  now  don't  you  worry 
about  It?  Don't  you  worry  that  you  may  be 
getting  sicker,  or  that  you  will  sometime  In 
the  future  get  sick. 

Levy;  Yes,  I  worry  about  It.  I  worry  about 
my  waist,  and  I  worry  about  the  tar  on 
my  teeth,  and  I  worry  about  a  lot  of  things. 
My  point  Is.  I  want  to  do  the  worrying  for 
myself,  that's  all. 

Rusher:  You  want  to  do  your  own  worry- 
ing, you  don't  want  Senator  Moss  to  do  It  for 
you.  It  that  right? 

Levy:   Senator  Moss,  or  anybody  else 

Rusher:  Or  anybody  else.  Right.  Now  on 
this— — 

Palmlerl;  Mr.  Miller.  I'm  going  to  ask 

him  If  he  wants  to  question   the 

Rusher:  Sorry. 


Palmlerl:  our  expert  on  smoking. 

Miller:  Well,  I  have  a  hunch  that  if  Mr. 
Levy  truly  were  an  average  man  that  Mr. 
Rusher  might  not  .  .  .  Mr.  Levy.  teU  me. 
Do  you  want  to  make  your  own  choices  with 
drugs,  also?  You  want  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Drug  Administration,  and  allow  any  drug 
to  be  sold  so  you  can  make  your  own  choice 
about  which  drugs  are  harmful  to  you  or  not? 

Levy:  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Miller:  Well  then  why  are  drugs  differ- 
ent, if  we  have  evidence  of  the  harm  of 
c'garef  es. 

Levy:  I'm  talking  about  smoking  for  me. 

Miller:  Well  I'm  talking  about  drugs  for 
you.  Don't  you  want  the  ability  to  choose 
your  own  drugs  at  the  drugstore? 

Levy:  Not  when  I  am  convinced  that  a 
particular  form  of  a  drug  will  kill  me. 

Miller:  But  you're  not  convinced  until  the 
Federal  Drug  Administration  goes  and  makes 
Its  tests,  and  says  this  drug  Is  dangerous. 
Otherwise  you'd  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Levy:  I  am  personally  convinced  that  par- 
ticular drugo  are  deleterious,  if  that's  an 
average  man's  word;  I  am  not  convinced  that 
smoking  1=  dangerous. 

Miller:  Well,  you're  not  convinced.  You 
don't  knew  that  about — tell  me.  You  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  cigarettes  and  which 
brands,  you've  seen  the  numerous  commer- 
cialE — 

Levy;  Yes.     ' 

Miller:  You  know  what  kind — 

Levy:  I  can  tell  a  Marlboro  from  a  VirgitLla 
Slim 

Miller;  Yes  .  .  You  know  who's  come  a 
long  way.  baby,  and  all  the  rest;  when  did 
you  last  have  a  health  examination  that  Indi- 
cated that  smoking  had  hurt  you. 

Levy:  I  haven't  had  any  that  have  indi- 
cated that  stroking  has  hurt  me  any. 

Miller:   Have  you.  have  you  checked? 

Levy;    Yes. 

Miller:  You  checked,  and  you're  convinced 
that  it,  that  it  does  not? 

Levy:  Yeah  I — for  .some  peculiar  reason, 
with  my  peculiar  habits,  seem  to  be  all 
right.  I  don't  know  why. 

Mll'er:  But  it.  It — suppose  you  knew  that 
It  hurt  you.  Suppose  you  believed  this  ovr- 
whelmir.g  amount  of  organiza — you  knew  it 
hurt  you.  Would  you  still  want  to  have  ciga- 
rette companies  be  able  to  sell  the  cigarettes 
that  you  could  buy  that  would  cause  you 
harm? 

LRvy:  Want  me  to  pretend  I  haven't  been 
coached?  It's  a  hypothetical  question  that 
I'm  not  prepared  to  deal  with,  until  the  time 
canies  where  someone  tells  me  I  have  a 
particular  problem,  which  may  be  related 
to  smoking 

Miller;  Well  have  you  gone  to  a  doctor 
and  asked  him  whether  you  have  a  particu- 
lar problem  because  of  smoking? 

Levy:  When  I  go  for  a  checkup.  I  dont 
go  every  two  weeks  and  aay,  "Do  I  have  a 
particular  problem  because  I  smoke  two 
packs  of  cigarettes  a  day?" 

Miller:  Well,  have  you  consulted  with 
others  who  might  be  Involved?  Mr.  Rtjsher 
would  lead  you  to  think  this  is  a  personal 
choice.  Have  you  consulted  with  your  fam- 
ily and  whether  they  care  whether  you 
smoke? 

Levy;  Yea,  I  get  nudged  by  my  kids  a 
lot. 

Miller:  Probably  because  they'd  like  you 
around  as  long  as  posalble. 

Levy:   Yes. 

Miller:  Yes.  And  they  would  certainly  ob- 
ject If  you  went  down  to  the  drugstore  and 
took  some  harmful  drugs,  and  said  I 
want 

Levy:  Yea. 

Miller.  personal  right  to  do  that. 

Levy :   Yea. 

Miller;  That's  right,  and  If  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  harmfiU,  then  the  government  could 
move  in  for  the  same  reason,  for  your  child's 
Interests  and — 
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Levy:  My  children's  exposure  to  the  reason 
that  smoking  Is  harmful  Is  what  they  see 
on  television.  Interestingly  enough,  that's 
probably  where  I  started  smoking. 

Miller:  Yea.  And  do  you.  do  you  care 
whether  your  own  children  smoke:  what  do 
you  tell  them. 

Levy:  Yea.  Plenty. 

Miller:  And  what  do  you  tell  them. 

Levy:  I  do  not  want  them  to  smoke  now. 
I  hop>e  at  some  pwlnt.  by  the  time  they  are 
old  enough  to  consider  smoking,  that  the  evi- 
dence will  be  so — 

Miller:  Well  why  don't  you  want  them  to 
smoke. 

Levy:  Pardon? 

Miller:  Why  don't  you  want — 

Palmier! :  One  more  question. 

Miller:  Why  don't  you  want  them  to 
smoke? 

Levy:  Because,  to  me.  as  I  suggested  be- 
fore, the  evidence  is  not  complete.  I  have  one 
Judgment  for  me;  there's  another  Judgment 
for  them. 

Miller:  Thank  you. 

Palmlerl:  All  right.  Mr.  Levy;  thanks  for 
being  with  us. 

Rusher:  Obviously  the  difference  between 
the  clearly  harmful  drugs  and  tobacco  and 
tar  and  nicotine  is  that  drugs  are  a  social 
problem,  creating  a  very  heavy  and  con- 
siderable pwnimibra  of  social  effects;  If  there 
Is  anything  that  the  famous  consenting 
adult  can  do  in  his  own  room  without  both- 
ering anybody  at  all  is  smoking,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  cigarette.  And  more  power  to  Mr.  Levy 
if  he  likes  to  do  it.  To  help  people  quit, 
which  is  one  of  Mr.  Miller's  earlier  missionary 
efforts  this  evening,  we  have  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  tar  and  nicotine  In  cigarettes, 
but  there  are  already  plenty  of  cigarettes  on 
the  market  with  tar  and  nicotine  much  lower 
than  the  limit  proposed  by  Dr.  Wynder.  of 
Mr.  Miller's  own  witness  set  I  predicted  early 
in  this  program  that  the  question  of  moral 
choice  here,  and  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  make  it  would  be  ducked.  It  has  been 
ducked;  I  predict  it  will  continue  to  be.  We'll 

Palmlerl:  All  right.  Mr.  Rusher;  Mr.  Miller, 
he  attacks  it  on  the  grounds  of  moral  choice. 
and  he  attacks  the  medical  evidence. 

Miller:  And  the  medical  evidence. 

Palmlerl:  Now  your  chance  to  rebut. 

Miller.  Who,  who  did  we  see  on  the  screen 
In  medical  evidence.  Dr.  Seltzer,  one  of  the 
people  you  saw,  is  a  physical  anthropologist, 
specializing  In  nutrition.  Professor  Sterling, 
who  you  saw.  Is  a  statistician.  There  were  only 
two  doctors  who  spoke  here  tonight.  Dr. 
Rosenblatt  on  film.  Dr.  Sommers  here.  Dr. 
Rosenblatt  referred,  for  example,  to  the  man- 
woman  difference;  why  Is  it  that  the  ratio 
of  men  is  higher  than  women  despite  the 
smoking.  These  are  all  questions  that  have 
come  up  before  In  1959.  that  question  was 
first  raised,  In  an  article  published  by  the 
Journal — in  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  it  was  pointed  out  simply 
that  women  in  this  country,  only  .6  percent 
of  them,  on  the  whole,  smoke  more  than  one 
pack  a  day.  while  6  9  percent  of  the  men  do. 
Every  one  of  these  things  that  you've  heard 
has  been  considered  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  and  his  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
m  supplementary  reports,  and  by  others.  If 
the  tobacco  industry  were  more  candid,  and 
simply  said.  "Yes.  it  does  caiise  harm,  but 
let's  go  to  the  moral  choice."  It  would  be  one 
thing.  But  they  don't  say  that,  and  that's 
why  It's  a  social  problem.  That's  why  It's  the 
moral  problem.  Because  the  tobacco  indus- 
'ry  continues  to  insist  that  there  Is  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  harm,  that  there  is  dis- 
pute about  the  harm;  and  because  by  Its  ad- 
vertising, the  Indiistry  continues  to  adver- 
tise to  get  people  to  smoke  the  products  and 
produce  the  high  tar  and  nicotine  products. 
It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 


It  Is  millions  upon  millions  of  personal 
choices,  created  through  the  very  mechanism 
of  the  industry  adverti.sing  That's  why  the 
environment  must  be  changed — a  start  has 
been  made  on  the  advertising — and  that's 
why  the  environment  of  the  amount  of  tar 
and  nicotine  must  be  changed.  Because  the 
Industry  Itself,  through  its  pushing  cf  ciga- 
rettes, through  its  high  tar  and  nicotine,  has 
made  it  a  social,  and  not  simply  a  personal 
problem.  To  speak  for  the  appropriateness  of 
Federal  regulation  in  this  area  as  a  public 
health  measure,  we  have  asked  to  Join  us. 
Senator  Prank  Moss  of  Utah 

P.^LMiERi.  Senator,  welcome. 

Miller.  Senator  Moss  is  Chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Senator  Moss,  If  cigarettes  were  a 
new  product.  Just  being  Introduced  today, 
woiUd  the  government  allow  It? 

Moss.  Well,  it  would  be  examined  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  because  of 
the  chemicals  involved  in  tob«u:co.  The 
chances  are  that  it  would  not  be  pyermltted 
to  be  sold  openly  on  the  market,  but  of 
course  tobacco's  been  with  us  for  generations, 
and  has  not  come  up  In  that  way. 

Miller.  Has  the  Congress  moved  to  take 
other  steps  in  a  public  way  to  prevent  the 
harm  from  cigarettes? 

Moss.  Oh.  yes.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
products  of  which  the  Congres  has  deter- 
mined that  there  shall  be  a  Umltatlon.  and 
that  they  shall  be  controlled  In  various  ways, 
all  the  way  from  air  and  water  standards  up 
to  atomic  wastes,  cyclamates;  there  are  many, 
many — 

Miller.  And  besides  moving  on  those  prod- 
ucts, the  Congress  has  also  moved  speclflcaUy 
on  cigarettes,  with  labeling,  and  other 
laws? 

Moss.  Indeed  they  have,  requiring  them 
to  be  labeled  as  to  being  dangerous,  and 
controlling  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  may  be  marketed  and  possessed. 

Mn-LEH.  Do  you  feel  that  setting  the  tar 
and  nicotine  limits  in  cigarettes  is  now  an 
appropriate  public  health  measure  for  Con- 
gress to  undertake — would  it  help  the  prob- 
lem? 

Moss.  Yes,  It  would.  Seems  to  me  that  we 
must  move  on  in  the  control  of  the  harmful 
substances  that  are  within  tobacco,  and  tar 
and  nicotine  have  been  identified  as  the  most 
noted  of  the  harmful  substances.  Therefore, 
It  would  be  very  proper  to  place  a  limit  on 
that,  and  to  encourage  the  Industry  to  con- 
tinually reduce  both  tar  and  nicotine,  and  I 
would  favor  taxation  Inducement  or  other 
inducements  to  get  them  to  lower  the  con- 
tent in  cigarettes. 

Miller.  You've  sat  as  a  Senator  on  many 
subcommittees  that  have  heard  this  evi- 
dence, considered  it  along  with  the  Con- 
gress; are  you  convinced,  and  do  you  think 
the  Congress  is  convinced,  that  this  Is  a  seri- 
ous health  problem,  the  causative  relation- 
ship   between    cigarettes    an    major    illness? 

Moss.  Oh,  I  don't  think  there's  a  bit  of 
doubt  that  every  organl2!ed  study  that  has 
been  made  by  the  medical  profession  or  by 
any  Independent  group  has  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  the  contents  of  cigarettes, 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  harmful  to  health. 
And  It's  a  very  major  problem  in  our  coun- 
try, as  It  Is  In  Britain,  with  epidemic  pro- 
portion. The  number  of  days  lost  from  work, 
the  cost  of  hospitalization,  the  Impairment 
of  the  ability  of  our  people,  make  It  a  pub- 
lic health  problem  and  therefore,  its  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  move  In  this 
area  to  try  to  protect  the  public  health. 

Miller.  Thank  you.  Senator  Moss. 

Palmieri.  Mr.  Rusher. 

Rusher.  Senator  Moss.  I  believe  you  a.e 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  or 
Subommlttee  interesting  Itsel/  In  consumer 
affairs,  and  on  behalf  of  consumers,  Is  that 
right? 

Moss.  That  is  correct,  sir. 


Rusher.  Surgeon  General  Stewart  In  1969 
stated  that  people,  and  I  quote,  "should  b« 
able  to  select  or  not  select  low  tar  and  nico- 
tine cigarettes;  this  is  the  old  Idea  of  'con- 
sumer's  choice'."  Was  he  wrong? 

Moss.  Well.  he.  he  was  not  wTore  in  that 
f  .>nsumer.s  have,  .sh  /uld  have  a  choice  fo  far 
as  the  public  health  Is  not  Impaired.  Now 
with  the  evidence  coming  In  on  subsequent 
reports  since  the  '64  report,  indicating  that 
public  health  is  impaired  bv  excessive  tar 
and  nicotine  in  tobacco,  therefore,  it  is 
proper  to  set  a  celling,  and  to  Induce  the 
production  of  lower  tar  and  nicotine  ciga- 
rettes. 

Rusher  And  in  1969.  you  ysurself  said. 
If  knowing  the  consequences,  they"— mean- 
ing the  consumers^— "continue — choose  to 
continue  to  .^mnke.  they're  entitled  to  do  sc  ' 
Is  tha'-  rlghf 

Moss.  Ye.s.  I  have  not  advocated  that  there 
be  any  total  prohibition. 

Rusher.  You  Just  want  to  stop  them  from 
smoking  cigarettes  with  tar  above  a  certain 
level. 

Moss,  I  want  to  proiect  them  a.s  far  as 
possible  In  that  regard,  and  to  educate 
them 

Rusher.  Prom  themselves 

Moss.  Prom  ihem.selves.  and  to  educate 
them  as  to  what — what  will  be  the  results  If 
they  do  smoke. 

Rusher.  And  if  rhese  consumers  you  pro- 
tect en i)0>e  to  consume  s.timeth.ng  you  don't 
want  them  to  consume,  you'll  make  a  law 
against  It.  is  that  rlghf 

Moss.  No.  I  don't  believe  in  total  prohibi- 
tion, but  I  believe  in  giving  the  maximum 
degree  of  protection  as  we  do  in  labelling, 
many  substances  that  reqUiie  labe'.img  warn- 
ing people  against  the  contents  of  that 
bottle. 

Rusher  I  wa.i  about  to  ask  you  about  pre- 
cisely that.  It  IS  widely  known  that  alcohol 
Is  a  serious  drug  and  creates  a  serious  social 
problem:  have  you,  or  will  you  introduce  & 
bill  to  reduce  the  alcoholic  content  of  sav. 
beer  to  3  J  percent'' 

Moss.  I  have  no  plan  to  do  that;  In  some 
places  It  is  done  by  state  law 

Rusher  Hew  a'o.jut  prohibiting  wines  over 
8  or  0  percen:  alcohol? 

Moss,  In  some  states  that's  done,  but 
there's  no  Federal  law 

Rusher.  Whiskey  60  proof? 

Moss    There  is  no  Federal  law 

R''sher  Well  why  Isn't  there  Why  don't 
you  pass  a  bill  and  make  a  F°deral  law. 

Moss.  If.  If  I   thought  it   would  be  effec- 

RtrsHZR.  These  are  serious  problems. 

Moss.  If  I  thought  it  would  be  effective, 
I  xould  be  glad  to  proceed  In  that  area. 

Rusher.  Why  wouldn't  It  be  effective? 

Moss.  Because.  If  60  proof  whiskey  were 
sold.  I  assume  that  two  drinks  In  place  of  one 
would  get  the  person  the  same  as  at 

Rusher.  How  about  two  cigarettes  at  20 
milligrams  of  tar? 

Moss.  Well,  there's  Just  so  much  time,  a 
fellow  cant  have  to  cigarettes  In  his  mouth 
all  the  time. 

Rusher.  Or  to  drink.  How  about  eliminat- 
ing sugar  altogether,  and  replacing  it  with 
acchariT.e  I  tlil.-k  if  rne  r\~.r  <•  :~  clear 
medically.  It  Is  that  sugar  and  the  obesity  !t 
■^au  :?■=  and  the  athero!--c!err.sl=  is  cue  of- 
probablv  the  principal  cause  of  death  In  the 
United  States  today;  how  about  .i  bill  fronn 
you.  Senator  to  eliminate  sugar  altogether 
and  replace  It  with  saccharine  .Mso  in  soft 
drinks,  gum.  ice  cream,  foods  of  all  sorts. 

Moss.  Well.  If  the  evidence  came  in.  in  a 
report  comparable  to  that  of  the  Surgeon 
General,    here,    on    smoking   and    health 

Rusher.  Do  you  doubt  the  evidence  on 
obesity  (overrindlng  Moss)? 

Moss.  Please  let  me  finish  my  question 

Rushkr.  Sorry. 

Moss.  my  answer,  please;   if  a  report 

came  In  that  told  me  that  sugar  would  have 
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the  same  effect  on  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  tobacco,  then  I'd  be  willing  to 
proceed  in  that  case. 

Rusher.  Isn't  It  a  perfectly  well-known 
fact  in  all  medical  circles  that  obesity  Is  one 
q(  the— probably  the  greatest  causes  of  HI 
health  in  the  United  States,  and  that  this 
Is  caused  In  large  part  by  sugar  and  fats, 
which  we're  coming  to? 

Moss.  Well,  I'm  not  a  doctor,  but  I  know 
there's  a  lot  of  concern. 

Rusher.  It  would  be  very  hard,  though. 
on  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  Utah,  wouldn't 
It,  Senator,  if  it  were 

Moss.  Yes,  sugar  cane. 

Rusher.  How  about,  how  about  limiting 
the  cholesterol  level  In  meats,  by  requiring 
leaner  meats.  This  by  the  way  has — such  as 
bacon 

Palmieri.  Senator.  Senator  and  Mr.  Rusher, 
let  me  interrupt  for  Just  a  minute,  because 
when  we  get  to  sugar  beets  and  cholesterol, 
and  you're — you  re  raising  questions  that  I 
think  need  to  be  brought  back  to  focus  here. 
I  think  you've  made,  you  made  an  Important 
point.  Mr.  Rusher,  and  I  don't  think  it's  lost 
on  the  Senstor.  But  something  has  to  be 
bothering  the  people  that  are  watching  this 
program.  That  is  to  say.  Mr.  Rusher  has  had 
distinguished  witnesses  here,  as  has  had  Mr. 
Miller  Mr.  Miller's  have  pronounced  a  death 
sentence  on  smokers.  You  apparently  agree 
with  that. 

Moss.  I  do. 

Palmieri.  On  the  other  hand,  people  here 
tonight,  on  the  other  side,  have  countervened 
that  medical  testimony  thoroughly.  What 
really  Is  your  ]X)sitlon  about  that,  Senator 
Moss? 

Moss.  Well  I  note  that  the  medical  evi- 
dence that  was  adduced  all  came  from  grants 
that  were  made  by  the  tobacco  companies  to 
an  institute  to  work  on  this  problem.  And 
of— when  Mr.  Kornegay  was  queried  on  it,  he 
could  not  think  of  a  single  medical  group 
who  had  come  to  a  conclusion  different  from 
that  of  the  Surgeon  General  on  this  ques- 
tion of  tobacco  and  health.  And  It's  world- 
wide, this  isn't  In  the  United  States  alone,  It's 
world  wide. 

Rusher.  May  I  have  a  question,  Mr. 
Palmieri 

Palmieri  Mr.  Rusher,  you  certainly  may. 
And  I  would  hope  that  you  could  make — 
meet  that  point.  I  think  the  public  wants  to 
know  about  that. 

Rusher.  Well  I.  with  due  respect,  I  was 
going  to  ask  what  the  Senator  planned  to  do 
about  high-tar  cigarettes  that  come  over  the 
border  say  from  Mexico  after  he  has  care- 
fully limited  the  production  of  such  ciga- 
rettes In  the  United  States.  Are  we  going  to 
have  Camel  runners  replacing  the  rum  run- 
ners of  the  1920's?  Now  come  on.  this  Is  a 
practical  and  a  serious  problem. 

Moss.  It  is 

Rusher.  You  know  that  full  well 

Moss  Why  certainly  It's  practical.  And  I 
dont  see 

Rusher.  Well  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it. 

Moss.  Why  do  you  want  to  make  It  humor- 
ous by  talking  about  camel  runners,  we 

Rusher.  Let's  make  it  Just  as  serious  as 
you  want  to  make  it,  and [Both  are  talk- 
ing at  once.] 

Moss     Let     me    answer     your     question. 

Rusher.  No.  you  answer  that  one.  Sena- 
tor. I'll  ask  the  questions. 

Moss.  I  will  not  answer  that 

Rusher.  You  will  not 

Moss  fcontlnulng).  Until  I've  got  a  chance 
to  answer  your  first     question. 

Moss.  Any  product — ■ — • 

Roshkr.  That's  It. 

Moss  (continuing) .  Coming  into  this  coun- 
try can  be  required  to  conform  to  any  stand- 
ard that  we  set  In  this  country.  And  If  we 
•etlt 


Rusher.  So  you're  going  to  have  bottleg- 
gers 

Moss  (continuing) .  Will  you  let  me  answer 
the  question  [overriding  Palmier] — if  we 

Rusher.  Please  do. 

Moss  (continuing).  For  our  own  tobacco 
industry,  certainly  we  will  set  It  for  all 
Imports. 

Rusher.  Back  to  Prohibition.  Right? 

Moss.  No.  not  right. 

Rusher.  No.  not  back  to  Prohibition? 

Moss.  Not  at  all. 

Rusher.  We're  not  going  to  have  to  have 
people  to  prevent  clg — we're  running  cig- 
arettes from  New  Jersey  into  New  York 
right  now  because  the  price  Is  cheaper  in 
New  Jersey.  Do  you  mean  you're  not  going  to 
need  Federal  protection  to  keep  then  from 
coming  In  from  Mexico  and  other  foreign 
countries? 

Moss.  Not  at  all. 

Rusher.  Not  at  all ! 

Moss.  Anything  that  Is  Imported  Into  this 
country    has    to   clear   customs. 

Rusher.  That's  what  you  think. 

Moss.  That — well.  It's  smuggled  if  they 
don't.  It's  against  the  law,  and  it's  smug- 
gled If  it  Is  not.  Now  we  can — 

Rusher.  Of  course  It's  smuggled. 

Moss.  Control  our  imports.  Just  as  we 
control  the  Imports  of  many,  many  products 
now. 

Rusher.  Just  as  you  control  marihuana. 

Palmieri.  One  question,  thirty  seconds,  Mr. 
Rusher.  Very  short  answer. 

Rusher.  If  the  Federal — If  the  Federal 
(they  are  talking  simultaneously]  — 

Moss.  If  you're  anxious — if  you're  anx- 
ious— to  have  the  marihuana  come  In,  you — 

Rusher.  Trade  Commission  has  prohib- 
ited— 

Moss.  Prevent  that. 

Rusher.  Our  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  prohibited  low  tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes 
from  calling  themselves  safer  than  high  tar 
and  nicotine  cigarettes.  Apparently  the  F.T.C. 
doesn't  share  the  courage  of  your  convic- 
tions, because  Its  ruling  Is  consistent  only 
with  the  proposition  that  there  Is  no  demon- 
strable connection  between  tar  and  nicotine 
levels  and  the  safety  of  cigarettes. 

Moss.  Well  then  why  has  the  Tobacco  In- 
stitute Itself  agreed  that  cigarette  advertising 
will  contain  the  information  on  tar  and 
nicotine — 

Rusher.  Because  It  has  nothing  to  hide. 

Palmieri.  [Speaking  at  same  time  as  Rush- 
er.) Senator,  we're  going  to  leave  that  answer 
hanging.  I'm  sorry  to  Interrupt  you,  Mr. 
Rusher;  I'm  grateful  to  you.  Senator,  for 
appearing  on  our  program.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Miller?  You  have  30  seconds. 

Miller.  This  is  a  public  health  problem, 
because  it  is  more  than  an  Individual  choice. 
Because  as  we've  said  again  and  again,  no 
one  seriously  disputes,  its  the  advertising 
and  pressure  of  the  cigarette  Industry  that's 
built  up  its  own  demand,  which  It  now  seeks 
to  Justify  continued  production  of  high  tar 
and  nicotine.  They  way  to  move  Is  to  move 
by  lowering  the  tar  and  nicotine  content. 
That's  why  you  don't  abolish  it  all,  because 
you  might  have  the  kind  of  problems  that 
have  been  spoken  about.  You  move  sensibly. 
You  move  in  what  you  can  move.  You  set 
the  tar  and  nicotine  level.  There  are  millions 
of  people  in  this  country  who  would  like  to 
stop  smoking,  and  who  becatise  of  the  pres- 
sure and  the  advertising  pressure  and  others 
find  great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  They  deserve 
the  reasonable  help  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment In  setting  tar  and  nicotine  limits.  That's 
not  an  Invasion  of  their  Individual  choice; 
that's  a  protection  for  it. 

Palmeiri.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller;  Mr. 
Miller  had  50  seconds;  Mr.  Rusher,  you  could 
have  50  seconds. 

Rusher.  Mr.  Miller  made  a  great  deal  of 
fuss  over  the  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but  let  me 
read  you  part  of  the  comment  of  the  London 


Daily  Telegraph  concerning  that  repwrt,  eaid 
I  quote:  "All  actions  should  be  based  on  the 
concept  conceded  by  the  Royal  College,  that 
the  Government  Is  the  servant,  rather  than 
the  master,  or  the  nanny,  of  Its  jjeople.  It 
can  Inform,  warn,  exhort  and  set  an  example. 
In  restricting  and  prohibiting  It  should  move 
more  cautiously."  Senator  Moss  has  no  inten- 
tion of  moving  more  cautiously;  If  he  has 
his  way.  the  American  people  are  going  to 
conform  to  standards  of  personal  conduct 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  government  wheth- 
er they  like  It  or  not.  We  are  going  to  be 
the  healthiest  people  in  the  lock-step  state. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset,  there  is  profound 
moral  question  here.  In  a  world  in  which 
our  personal  freedoms  are  being  steadily  re- 
stricted, one  more  freedom  Is  to  be  taken 
away.  A  freedom,  moreover,  whose  abuse  Is 
by  no  means  clearly  harmful  and  which  In 
any  case  caa  only  harm  the  abuser.  I  urge 
you  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  liberty  of  all 
men  by  voting  against  the  Moss  proposal. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  smoke.  But  do  not 
pretend  to  know  for  whom  this  bell  tolls;  it 
tolls  for  me. 

Palmieri.  Well,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
you  heard  the  evidence.  And  now  It's  time 
for  you  at  home  to  act  on  tonight's  ques- 
tion. What  do  you  think.  "Should  the  Fed- 
eral government  set  limits  on  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarettes?"  Will  you 
let  us  know  what  you  think?  Will  you  write 
us  tonight.  Every  one  of  your  votes  Is  im- 
portant. Send  your  vote  to  The  Advocates, 
Box  1970,  Boston  02134.  Now  we're  going 
to  tabulate  your  views  as  we  do,  incidentally, 
on  every  program;  and  we'll  make  them 
known  to  the  White  House  and  to  every 
member  of  the  Congress,  and  to  other  or- 
ganizations who  are  concerned  with  the 
same  issue. 

At  the  end  of  December,  on  the  first  of 
two  shows  devoted  to  South  Africa,  The 
Advocates  debated  this  question:  "Should 
the  United  States  support  the  policy  of  grand 
apartheid?"  Of  the  2685  viewers  across  the 
country  who  sent  us  their  vote  on  this  Issue, 
35  percent  favored  such  support;  65  percent 
opposed  It.  Now,  let's  look  ahead  till  next 
week. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  1456.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  judgment  funds  of  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Intericr  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

OSAGE     TRIBE     OF     INDIANS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
sponsored  by  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  judgment  funds  of  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  The 
amount  of  m.oney  involved  is  $13,250,000; 
$1  million  of  the  funds  ■will  be  retained 
by  the  tribe  to  be  expended  for  education 
programs  and  other  programs  beneficial 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the 
money  is  to  be  distributed  to  those  per- 
sons whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  of 
the  Osage  Tribe  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  September  24, 
1921.  The  share  of  a  deceased  Osage  al- 
lottee shall  be  distributed  to  his  heirs  of 
Osage  Indian  blood  Those  persons  hold- 
ing Osage  "headrights"  will  not  share  in 
the  judgment  funds  unless  it  so  happens 
that  they  are  on  the  roll  or  unless  they 
happen  to  be  an  heir  with  Osage  blood. 
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Mr.  President,  on  March  23.  1971,  the 
Osage  Tribal  Council  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Oklahoma  Congressional 
Delegation  to  introduce  this  legislation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
lution, with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
omitted,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RZSOLlmON  OF  THX  OSACI   TRIBAL  COtTNCIL 

Whereas, 

1.  The  Indian  Claims  Commlselon  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1970,  rendered  Its  flnal  Judgment 
awarding  the  Osage  Nation  of  Indians 
•  13,250,000  In  full  settlement  of  all  Osage 
claims  pending  before  it.  Identified  as 
Dockets  105.  106,  107,  and  108,  and 

2.  Funds  to  satisfy  said  Judgment  were  in- 
cluded In  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  approved  January  8,  1971  (84  Stat.  1981) , 
and  have  been  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Osage  Tribe  pending  disbursement,  and 

3.  Following  appropriation  of  the  funds 
and  upon  request  of  members  of  the  Osage 
Tribe,  the  Osage  Tribal  Council  has  prepared 
a  distribution  bill  which  It  believes  expresses 
the  reoommendatlons  of  a  majorl-y  of  the 
tribal  members:  Therefore,  be  It  RESOLVED, 

1.  That  the  Osage  Tribal  Council  respect- 
fully requests  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation  to  Jointly  Introduce 
In  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  the  following  proposed  bill: 


By   Mr.   SPARKMAN    <for  him- 
self. Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.    Brock.    Mr.    Brooke,    Mr. 
DoLB,  Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Gttrney, 
Mr.     Harris.     Mr.     Hart,     Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  McGcvern.  Mr. 
McIntyre,    Mr.    Metcalf.    Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.    Pearson,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
Proxmire.    Mr.    Randolph.    Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  1457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit 
sales  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying competition  or  eliminating   a 
competitor.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

To  PBOHIBrr  SALES  BELOW  COST 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  prohibit  sales  below  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competi- 
tion or  eliminating;  a  competitor. 

I  have  the  iionor  to  announce  that 
the  bill  is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott',  the 
Senator  from.  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh'.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Bellmon  > , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible^! 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
B.-^ocKi.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts >Mr.  Brooke  >,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Dqle\  the  St-nator  from 
Michigan  (M-.  Griffin*,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Gurney),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris > .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  >  Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Sou-h  E>akota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Goveen)  ,  ihe  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
siiire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  .  the  Senator  from 
Montana    (Mr.   Metcalf).   the  Senator 


from  lowd  (Mr.  Miller  i,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Mondale  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr.  Pearson*  ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Peld, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Pro.xmire),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
'Mr.  Young). 

This  bill.  S.  1457,  is  a  successor  to  S. 
1494  of  the  91st  Congress,  but  is  not 
identical.  It  has  been  considerably 
changed,  in  an  effort  to  serve  the  major 
purprse  of  S.  1494  and  earlier  bills,  while 
meeting  some  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  bill,  is  to 
give  small  business  concerns  a  means  of 
protecting  themselves  against  certain 
t>"pes  of  predatory  pricing  practlce.s. 

Those  practices  are  loss-leader  selling 
and  selling  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  a  competitor.  These  are 
practices  which  are  against  the  interests 
not  only  of  small  business  but  of  the 
consumer.  Furthermore,  these  practices 
are  now  Ulegal  under  one  or  a  combina- 
tion of  three  existing  statutes.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  bill  is  simply  to  make  sure 
that  the  practices,  when  employed  for 
motives  already  criminal  imder  existing 
law,  can  be  enforced  directly,  through 
private  treble-damage  and  Injunctive  re- 
lief actions,  by  the  "policemen"  most  in- 
terested in  having  them  enforced:  the 
small  businesses  that  are  injured. 

EXISTtNC   L.\W 

The  three  laws  now  on  the  books  which 
can  be  employed  against  loss-leader  and 
below-cost  selling,  under  some  circum- 
stances, are: 

First.  Section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
which  outlaws  "attempts  to  monopolize"; 

Second.  Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act! 
as  amended  by  the  Robinson- Pa tm an 
Act,  which  outlaws  various  forms  of 
price  discrimination;  and 

Third.  Section  3  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act,  which  outlaws  "sales  at  imrea- 
sonably  low  prices  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying competition  or  elLminating  a 
competitor." 

Infractions  of  the  first  of  thei^e.  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  can  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Justice  Department  in 
either  a  civil  or  criminal  action,  or  both: 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission— 
which  regards  all  Sherman  Act  viola- 
tions as  automatic  breaches  of  its  own 
statute,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  section  5:  and  by  civil  actions 
brought  by  private  parties  injured  by 
the  violations. 

Infractions  of  the  Clayton  Act.  sec- 
tion 2.  can  be  attacked  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  a  civil  but  not  a  cnminal 
action,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  by  injured  private  parties. 

Infractions  of  sec  don  3  cf  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  are  now  subject  to  at- 
tack only  by  the  Justice  Department,  as 
crimes. 

ROBINSON -PATMAN    ACT   B.\CKGROCND 

It  was  not  always  so.  Between  1936, 
the  year  the  Robinson -Patman  Act  was 
passed,  and  1958,  some  50  private  busi- 


nessmen filed  civil  actions  against  tiiose 
who  had  injured  them  by  violating  the 
"sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices"  ban 
of  section  3.  While  some  Federal  courts 
refused  to  allow  the  suits,  enough  others 
did  allow  them  to  make  private  business, 
by  1955,  the  mast  important  enforcers  of 
section  3.  Some  of  the  cases  are  collected 
in  Rowe,  "Price  Discrimination  Under 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act."  page  469 
footnotes  97  and  99. 

Then,  in  1958,  civii  enforcement  of  sec- 
tion 3  came  to  an  end.  That  year,  in  the 
companion  ca.se  of  Nashrillp'Mi'k  Co  v 
Carnation  Co..  355  U.S.  373,  and  Safeway 
Stores.  Inc.  v  Vance.  355  US.  389.  the 
Supreme  Court  entered  5-4  decisicm 
holdmg  that  section  3  o:'  tiie  Robimon- 
Patman  Act  was  not  a  part  of  the  anu- 
trust  laws  and  therefore  not  subject  to 
enforcement  by  civil  actions  filed  by  per- 
son.s  injured  in  their  ba-ines.s  by  violation 
of  its  provi.-ions. 

ATTEMPTS    TO    OVERTrBN    CASES    BY    LEGISLATION 

The  Court's  interpretation  of  congres- 
sicnal  intent  ^r-as  a  severe  blow  to  thi.<; 
country'.':  small  business  community,  for 
it  is  well  r?rognized  that  private  civil 
acticno  arc  the  princ-pal  vitalizing  force 
of  the  Nations  policy  against  mcnc^oly. 
Three  days  after  the  decision  came  dowTi. 
I  introduced  a  biil  to  make  .section  3.  by 
express  enactment,  a  part  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  thus  subject  to  civil  en- 
forcement. 

Over  the  years,  that  bill  and  its  suc- 
cessors have  had  much  attention  but 
none  has  made  significant  progress  dowTi 
the  tortuous  legislative  path  to  enact- 
ment. Those  who  see  themselves  as  pro- 
spective defendants  under  the  proposed 
new  law  have  had  more  persuasive  power 
and  influence  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee than  those  who  see  themselves  as 
prospective  plaintiffs. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  unfortunate. 
I  think  the  perils  and  pitfalls  of  pro- 
viding for  civil  enforcement  of  the  itacu- 
tcry  ban  on  predatory  pricing  have  been 
vastly  overrated  and  the  advantages 
overlooked. 

The  difficult  situation  of  small  business 
Ci-ncems  in  uidustries  in  which  predatorj- 
pricing  is  a  way  of  life  continues,  mean- 
wiiile,  unabated,  and  a  dreadful  tell  has 
been  taken.  There  are  today,  for  ex- 
ample, only  about  a  tenth  as  many  inde- 
pendent dairies  and  independent  bak(?rs 
m  existence  as  there  were  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

SIMILARITIES    AND    DiyiTSUlENCES    IN    BILLS 

The  bill  introduced  today  resemb:ei 
S.  1494.  91st  Congress,  in  tliat  both  bills 
have  as  their  main  purpose  the  expre.^s 
authorization  of  civil  actions  to  be  filed 
by  those  injured  by  predatory  pricing 
against  those  who  practice  .such  pricing. 
Both  bills  are  aimed  at  the  loss  leader  and 
below-cost  selling.  Both  bills  would  allow 
the  plantiff  to  seek  and.  if  succe-ssiul,  ob- 
tain treble  damages,  injunctive  reLef,  or 
ooth.  There  thie  similarities  end. 

S.  1494  would  have  repealed  section  3 
of  che  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  re- 
enacted  as  a  new  section  3A  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  one  provision  of  section  3:  the 
ban  on  sales  "at  unreasonably  low  prices 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition 
or  e  iminating  a  competitor."  The  new 
bill  does  not  repeal  section  3.  and  hence 
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leaves  aUve  the  little-used  criminal  sanc- 
tions it  contains. 

S.  1494  used  the  section  3  language  just 
quoted  to  describe  the  prohibited  con- 
duct. The  new  bill  uses  different  and 
more  specific  language.  It  prohibits  sales 
"below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition  or  eliminating  a  competi- 
tor." 

A  ground  for  objection  to  S.  1494  was 
that  the  language,  "unreasonably  low 
prices,"  was  allegedly  too  vague.  The  new 
bill  meets  that  objection  by  stating  ex- 
actly what  kind  of  prices  are  prohibited, 
namely,  those  that  are  "below  cost."  The 
term  "below  cost"  is  defined  in  language 
borrowed  substantially  verbatim  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  leading  case  involving  en- 
forcement of  section  3  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  as  a  criminal  statute.  Na- 
tional Dairy  Products  Corporation  v. 
United  States.  350  P.  2d  321,  329,  (1965). 

As  that  case  makes  clear,  however, 
mere  proof  of  sales  below  cost  will  not 
alone  suffice  to  establish  liability  by  a 
defendant  to  a  plaintiff:  there  must  also 
be  proof  of  the  predatory  Intent,  the 
"purpose"  to  destroy  competition  or 
eliminate  a  competitor. 

As  the  law  stands  now,  we  have  this 
6u^omaIy:  below-cost  selling  %1th  preda- 
tor>'  Intent  is  a  Federal  crime,  for  which 
the  offender  can  be  fined  or  even  Im- 
prisoned, if  the  Justice  Department  electa 
to  prosecute  and  a  court  convicts.  But 
the  person  injured  by  the  crime,  the 
businessman  destroyed  in  his  livelihood, 
is  given  no  remedy.  He  cannot  sue  the 
offender  either  for  damages  or  injunc- 
tion. My  new  bill  would  end  the  anomaly. 
It  would  give  the  small  businessman  the 
right  to  sue  his  predatory  competitor, 
and  if  he  could  prove  below-cost  selling 
and  prove  the  "purpose"  of  that  pricing 
was  destruction  of  competition  or  a  com- 
petitor, he  could  obtain  an  injunction 
and  treble  damages.  This  bill  will  restore 
force  and  mesming  to  an  important  part 
of  the  Nation's  anti-monopoly  law. 

The  forces  pushing  us  toward  concen- 
tration in  industry  after  industry  in  our 
economy  are  very  great.  Some  of  them 
may  be  unavoidable;  but  one  such  force, 
the  occasional  practice  of  deliberate 
predatory  pricing  with  the  express  pur- 
pose cf  destroying  competition,  is  not  In 
that  class.  It  can  and  should  be  checked; 
yet  it  is  not  feasible  or  even,  perhaps,  de- 
sirable for  the  Justice  Department  to 
Initiate  a  criminal  prosecution  every  time 
the  existing  law  against  such  pricing  Is 
broken.  Unleashing  the  power  of  private 
civil  enforcement  will  bring  vitality  to 
an  important  part  of  our  national  policy 
against  economic  concentration  and 
monopoly  power.  To  that  end,  this  bill 
is  dedicated. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1457 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Cla>ton  Act  by  adding 

a  new  section  to  pro'.ilbit  sales  below  co6t 

for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition 

or  eliminating  a  competitor 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sevnte  ar,d  House  of 
Representativs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  ex- 


isting laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  15,  1914,  as  amended  (38 
Stat.  730  et  seq.;  IS  U.8.C.  12  et  seq.),  com- 
monly known  as  the  Clayton  Act,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  therein,  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 3  thereof,  the  following  new  section: 

■'Sec.  3A.  It  shall  be  unlawfxil  for  any  per- 
son engaged  in  commerce  to  sell,  offer  to 
sell  Of  contract  to  sell  goods  below  cost  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  competition  or 
eliminating  a  competitor.  The  term  'cosf  as 
used  in  this  secUon  means  fully  distribut- 
ed cost,  which  Includes  the  cot:t  of  prodvic- 
ing  or  acquiring  or  proceeelng  the  product, 
plus  the  additional  allocated  delivery,  sell- 
ing and  administrative  coste  Involved  In  do- 
ing business." 

(b)  Sections  11  and  16  of  that  Act,  as 
amended  (15  tr.S.C  21.  26),  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "sections  2,  3,  7, 
and  8"  wherever  they  appear  therein,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  In  each  Instance 
the  words  "seotlona  2,  3,  3A,  7  and  8". 


time  for  us  to  preserve  these  resources 
for  ourselves  and  for  future  generations. 
But  I  think  we  must  move  now ;  a  piece- 
meal approach  can  bring  only  further 
damage  and  degradation. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1458.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most 
feasible  and  desirable  means  of  protect- 
ing certain  portions  of  the  tidelands,  Out- 
er Continental  Shelf,  seaward  areas. 
Great  Lakes  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  adjoining  shorelines  thereof  as  ma- 
rine preserves,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

MARINE   RESOURCE  PRESERVATION   ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  anomalous  manner  in 
which  we  Americans  are  attempting  to 
conserve  and  protect  the  Nation's  beach- 
es, marshes,  tidelands,  coastal  zones,  and 
ocean  resources.  We  are  suffering  from  a 
piecemeal  approach. 

At  this  moment,  we  have  no  way  of 
setting  aside  portions  of  the  tidelands 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  re- 
search, recreation,  and  other  specific  pur- 
poses. But  oil  leaks  and  spills  continue; 
coastal  land  sales  make  banner  head- 
lines. 

With  respect  to  beaches  and  wetliinds. 
we  seem  to  be  of  two  opposing  minds. 
In  some  areas,  we  put  strict  limits  upon 
the  use  of  these  resources,  permitting  no 
development  of  any  kind.  In  other  areas, 
we  allow  frank  and  open  exploitation  for 
private  ends. 

Already  we  are  witnessing  the  grave 
consequences  of  such  catch-as-catch-can 
national  policy.  If  we  continue  this  ai>- 
proach,  we  will  face  within  a  very  few 
years  a  staggering  cost  of  restoring  and 
reclaiming  these  national  resources. 

Last  year,  as  a  first  step  in  developing 
a  balanced  national  policy  for  the  use  of 
our  marine  resources,  I  introduced  S. 
3516,  the  Marine  Resource  Preservation 
Act  of  1970.  In  my  opinion,  the  need  for 
such  a  bill  has  not  diminished,  and  I  am 
reintroducing  the  bill  today. 

The  bUl  would  authorize  the  Interior 
Secretary  to  recommend  the  best  means 
of  designating  portions  of  the  tidelands. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  ocean  areas. 
Great  Lakes,  and  adjoining  shoreUnes  as 
marine  preserves. 

The  bill  also  would  direct  the  Interior 
Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
State  and  local  governments  on  regula- 
tions concerning  the  use  of  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Congress  as  marine  pre- 
serves. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  still 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1459.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  further  pollution 
by  oil  discharges  from  Federal  lands  off 
the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

SANTA   BAHBA&A   CHANNEL   PRESERVATION    ACT   OF 
1671 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  2  years  have  passed  since  an  oil  well 
blew  out  or.  platform  A  of  the  Union  OU 
Co.  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  To- 
day, wells  are  still  leaking  In  the  area: 
oil  still  threatens  the  CaLiforma  coast. 

This  situation  exists  because  the  Con- 
gress, in  effect,  has  accepted  the  judg- 
ment of  a  special  Presidential  panel 
which  concluded: 

It  is  less  hazardous  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  the  lease  than  to  attempt  to 
seal  the  structure  with  its  oil  content  intact. 

The  special  panel  reported  its  recom- 
mendations more  than  a  year  ago,  but 
residents  of  the  area,  reminded  recently 
by  the  severe  earthquake  in  Los  Angeles, 
are  still  seriously  concerned  about  the 
geologic  conditions  along  the  Caliiornia 
coast. 

And  just  last  week,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  published  the  draft  of  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  on  ex- 
ploratory drilling  operations  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  Since  1967.  66  explora- 
tory wells  have  been  drilled  on  30  of  72 
leases  issued  to  22  oil  companies. 

The  draft  statement  says  flatly  that 
"production  platform  drilling  is  not  the 
subject  of  this  environmental  state- 
ment." But  of  what  use,  then,  is  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  on  ex- 
ploratory drilling?  We  need  to  know,  we 
must  know,  what  the  effects  of  produc- 
tion platform  drilling  are  going  to  be  be- 
fore not  after  a  major  investment  in  ex- 
ploratory drilling  is  made. 

We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the  mis- 
take of  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  where 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in 
exploration  without  evaluation  of  the 
environmental  effects  of  production  and 
associated  transportation  of  oil.  The 
pressures  to  accept  environmentally  vm- 
acceptable  alternatives  is  too  great  if 
environmental  considerations  do  not 
precede  economic  commitments. 

Even  the  language  of  the  draft  state- 
ment on  exploratory  drilling  is  far  from 
reassuring.  The  draft  says : 

The  exploration  drilling  program  could 
result  In  an  unfavorable  Impact  on  the  aes- 
thetic values  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
only  If  a  drilling  accident  should  result  In  a 
major  oil  spill. 

Minor  oil  pollution  has  long  existed  in 
the  channel  as  the  result  of  many  natural 
oU  seeps — 

It  continues — 

No  evidence  yet  exists  of  permanent  dam- 
age to  the  environment  from  major  oil  spills, 
although  extensive  short-term  damage  to 
beaches  and  wildlife  can  occvir.  .  .  . 

The  people  of  Santa  Barbara  believe 
that  it  may  take  years  to  relieve  the  oil 
pressure  in  the  chaimel.  I  agree  with 
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them  that  the  schedule  of  drilling  and 
pumping  of  oil  in  the  area  should  not  be 
determined  by  the  oil  companies  holding 
leases  there. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer for  reintroduction  in  the  Senate  to- 
day a  bill  providing  for  the  orderly  clos- 
ing out  of  mineral  development  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The  bill  would : 

First.  Require  the  Interior  Secretary  to 
assume  control  and  management  of  plat- 
form A  and  to  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  prevent  more  blowouts  and 
to  stop  seepage: 

Second.  Provide  for  the  use  of  safe 
devices  to  reduce  oil  pressure  and  to  col- 
lect oil  in  the  area; 

Third.  Prohibit  all  new  exploration  or 
drilling  for  oil  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel; 

Fourth.  Close  out  permanently  in  an 
orderly  and  safe  manner  all  oil  opera- 
tions in  the  area;  and 

Fifth.  Provide  for  the  orderly  removal 
of  all  platforms  from  the  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  this  issue  by  the  Los  Padres 
Chapter  Executive  Committee  of  the  Si- 
erra Club  be  included  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Loe  Padrea  Chapter  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  a  special  meeting  January  19,  1971 
reaffirmed  club  policy  on  prohibition  of  oil 
development  In  the  entire  Santa  Barbara 
channel  region.  The  reaffirmation  was  In  re- 
spo-.ise  to  propcsed  new  bills  in  Coiigress  ad- 
vocating a  38  lease  oil-free  sanctuary  in  the 
channel  with  a  moratorium  on  development 
of  the  remainder  of  the  70  leases  during  an 
escrow  period  of  the  type  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  DuBrldge  Panel.  The  Committee 
rejected  this  proposal  In  favor  of  the  clubs 
original  position  for  a  sanctuary  to  Include 
all  70  leases,  the  principal  recommendation 
of  the  bills  on  the  channel  In  the  laet  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  following  policy  recommendations  are 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Committee's  discussion 
and  the  club's  existing  policy  on  the  channel 
crtl  problem.  The  club  should  consider  sup- 
port of  these  precepts  and  actions  : 

1.  Reintroduction  of  legislation  Incorporat- 
ing the  cancellatloin  principles  of  bills  Intro- 
duced last  session  of  Congress.  Deserving 
primary  consideration  Is  Senator  Muskle's 
legislation  (S.  3516). 

2.  Refunding  of  leases.  If  necessary  as  to 
both  amount  and  source  of  payment  based 
on  court  settlement. 

3.  Rejection  of  the  Elk  Hills  trade  as  a 
means  of  repayment  for  channel  leases.  The 
Elk  Hills  field  and  other  existing  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  should  remain  undeveloped 
as  production-ready  resources  In  a  National 
Defense  Petroleum  Reserve  of  the  type  pro- 
posed by  Walter  J.  Mead  and  Philip  E.  Sor- 
ensen  In  their  recent  paper  "A  National  De- 
fense Petroleum  Reeerve  Alternative  to  OU 
Import  Quotas". 

4.  Dedication  of  the  channel  as  a  whole  In 
a  petroleum  reserve  for  purposes  of  conser- 
vation of  oil  for  wiser  uses  (chemical  and 
protein  products),  other  than  extravagent 
fuel  consumption,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment  until  some  distant  or  near- 
distant  future  when  oil  can  be  removed  safely 
from  ocean  waters.  Such  an  Oil  Conservation 
Reserve  could  be  part  of  a  national  system 
differing  in  some  ways  from  a  national  de- 
fense system  In  that  the  reserve*  would  not 
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be  earmarked  necessarily  for  national  defense 
nor  would  they  necessarily  be  production- 
ready.  The  reserves,  however,  would  function 
economically  along  the  principles  advocated 
by  Mead  and  Sorensen  as  an  alternative  to 
Import  quotas. 

5.  Evaluation  of  administration  proposal 
to  reduce  domestic  oil  production  and  In- 
crease importation  of  foreign  oil  (Jack  An- 
derson, "Merry-Go-Rotmd — White  House 
Considers  Plan  to  Import  Oil  and  Cap  Wells". 
Santa  Barbara  News  Press,  January  24,  1971) . 
According  to  Anderson:  "Crude  oil  producers 
with  offshore  Gulf  of  Mexico  holdings  would 
go  ahead  with  their  oil  development.  But 
Instead  of  pumping  the  oil  out,  thev  would 
cap  a  large  percentage  of  the  pipes"  In  re- 
turn for  each  barrel  they  keep  !n  reserve 
they  would  get  an  extra  barrel  In  quotas  to 
bring  In  foreign  oil. 

"Under  the  quota  system,  the  oil  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  Import  cheap  foreign 
oil  and  sell  It  at  domestic  prices.  The  differ- 
ence, normally  about  ei.25  a  barrel.  Is  made 
up  by  motorists  at  the  pump,"  Anderson 
writes. 

Variations  on  the  administration  proposal 
should  be  considered,  specifically  alternative 
allocations  of  the  profit  bonanzas  the  pro- 
posal would  grant  to  the  oil  companies.  A 
government  tax,  for  example,  might  siphon 
off  some  of  these  profits  for  national  and  In- 
ternational crash  studies  on  fuel  policy  and 
?-ctlon  programs. 

6.  Investlgrate  the  status  of  national  and 
international  fuel  policy  agencies,  studies 
and  programs  designed  to  advance  conserva- 
tion of  fuel  resources,  alternative  power 
sources,  consumer  restraint  in  utillz.itlon  of 
power,  environmental  protection  in  the  face 
of  mounting  pollution  from  power  sources, 
and  related  crucial  immediate  issues.  The 
club  itself,  drawing  upon  the  capa'jillties  of 
Its  own  membership,  should  form  a  study 
team  to  Investigate  these  issues.  The  world 
fuel  crisis  and  the  attendant  pollution  has 
consumed  much  of  the  club's  recent  energies 
References  need  be  made  to  only  a  few  of 
the  Issues:  powerlines,  (Diablo,  Calvert 
Cliffs),  nuclear  power  plants,  oil  tanker  col- 
lisions (S.P.  Bay),  oil  platform  accidents 
( Santa  Barbara,  Gulf  Coast ) ,  pipelines  ( Alas- 
ka), on  development  in  wilderness  (Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  North  Slope),  and  thermal 
effects  of  conventional  and  nuclear  power 
plants, 

7.  Development  of  overall  policies  on  fuel 
development  and  consumption  that  recog- 
nizes the  complex  social,  cultural,  and  tech- 
nological interrelationship  of  all  aspects  of 
the  fuel  problem.  Oil  phased  out  of  the  chan- 
nel possibly  Increases  pressure  for  production 
in  Alaska.  Reduction  of  import  quotas  trans- 
fers the  problem  of  on  and  offshore  exploita- 
tion m  the  U,S,  to  the  Middle  East  and  other 
areas  of  ecological  and  economic  concern  and 
Intensifies  the  pollution  threat  from  tanker 
and  pipeline  disaster.  An  overall  oolicy  would 
Include  elements  on  alternative  means  of 
transportation,  substitution  of  electronic 
communication  for  transportation  (the 
"fourth  revolution" — moving  ideas  Instead  of 
bodies),  development  of  new  fuel  resources, 
the  means  of  phasing  In  new  energy  program, 
and  the  paramount  problem  of  population 
control.  The  environmental  movement  must 
develop  Its  own  initiatives  in  this  field,  proc- 
ess them  through  government,  and  In  other 
ways  encourage  government  and  Industry  to 
take  a  stronger  hand  In  the  necessary  re- 
search and  development. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Hol- 

LINGSI : 

S.  1460.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  cer- 
tain organized  tribes,  bands  or  groups  of 
Indians  residing  on  Indian  reservations 


established  under  State  law  certain  bene- 
fits, care,  or  assistance  for  which  fed- 
erally recognized  Indian  tribes  qualify  as 
recipients.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

FEDERAL    BENErrrS    TO    INDIANS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
91st  Congress  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  extend  Federal  benefits  to 
Indian  tribes  and  certain  organized 
bands  or  groups  of  Indians  residing  on 
Indian  reservations  established  under 
State  law.  These  benefits  include  care  or 
assistance  for  which  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes  qualify  as  recipients.  On 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Hollxngs 
Pell,  Ribicoff,  Smith  and  Thohmond  I 
reintroduce  that  legislation  for  appro- 
priate reference  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
affect  approximately  27,000  Indians  liv- 
ing in  eight  States — Connecticut,  Maine 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island' 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  In 
New  York  State  alone,  about  10,000  of 
the  State's  15.000  Indians  live  on  nine 
State  reservations.  Because  the  govern- 
ments of  these  eight  States  did  not  cede 
Indian  reservations  within  their  borders 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time 
they  joined  the  Union,  these  State  reser- 
vations do  not  fall  within  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. Thus,  as  a  result  of  a  his- 
toric accident,  thousands  of  American 
Indians  residing  on  State  reservations 
have  been  denied  the  benefits  of  many 
Federal  programs  because  they  were  not 
inhabitants  of  "federally  recognized 
tribes"  within  the  definition  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  this  dis- 
crimination and  have  in  the  past  intro- 
duced legislation  which  specifically  in- 
cluded State  Indian  reservations  in  par- 
ticular Federal  programs,  including  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  100  acts  of 
Congress,  rules  and  regulations  authorize 
aid  and  assistance  to  American  Indians. 
Some  of  these  acts  confer  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  control  over  Indian 
property.  Consequently,  not  all  of  these 
acts  would  be  beneficial  to  State  reserva- 
tion Indians.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to 
qualify  State  reservation  Indians,  at  their 
option,  to  participate  in  Federal  Indian 
aid  programs.  This  approach  will  insure 
full  independence  of  State  reservation 
tribes. 

The  numbers  involved  here  are  small, 
but  the  needs  of  these  State  reservation 
Indians  are  urgent  and  unmet.  Like  their 
brothers  on  Federal  reservations,  our 
State  Indians  have  too  often  had  policy 
imposed  from  without.  They  have  been 
encouraged  to  sever  their  tribal  and  cul- 
tural ties.  They  have  faced  harassment, 
hostility,  and  discrimination  in  the 
world  outside  the  reservation.  Within  the 
reservation  they  have  faced  despair  and 
deterioration  of  the  culture  they  hold 
dear  and  which  gives  them  distinction  as 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  would  provide  a  new  approach 
toward  fulfilling  the  needs  of  a  unique 
group  of  Americans.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  deserves  speedy 
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action  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1460 

A  bill  to  make  available  to  certain  organized 
trit)es,  bands,  or  groups  of  Indians  residing 
on  Indian  reservations  established  under 
State  law  certain  benefits,  care,  or  assist- 
ance for  which  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes  qualify  as  recipients 
Be  It   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  the 
administration  of  all  Federal  programs  and 
laws  providing  benefits,  care,  or  assistance, 
financial   or  otherwise,   to   Indian  tribes  or 
members  thereof,  any  organized  tribe,  band, 
or  group  of  American  Indians  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  which  reside  on  an  Indian 
reservation  established  under  the  laws  of  a 
State,   but    which    has   not   heretofore   been 
recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  for  purposes  of 
such  programs  or  laws,  shall.  In  Its  discre- 
tion,  be   entitled    to   receive   such   benefits, 
care,  and  assistance  for  which  federally  rec- 
ognized  Indian   tribes   or   members   thereof 
qualify  as  recipients. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  1461.  A  bill  to  require  the  furnish- 
ing of  documentation  of  claims  concern- 
ing safety,  performance,  efficacy,  char- 
acteristics, and  comparative  price  of  ad- 
vertised products  and  services.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING  ACT  OF  197 J 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Moss 
and  myself,  the  Ti-uth  in  Advertising  Act 
of  1971.  a  bill  designed  to  give  the  con- 
sumer the  means  to  make  his  own 
Judgment  about  the  validity  of  advertis- 
ing claims. 

A  recent  report  indicates  that  the 
average  consumer  may  be  the  target  of 
more  than  1.000  advertisements  every 
day.  Most  of  these  advertisements  con- 
tain claims  about  the  quality  or  perform- 
ance of  the  product  or  service  or  about 
its  comparative  price.  The  consumer  now 
has  no  way  of  judging  whether  these 
claims  can  be  substantiated. 

This  bill  would  require  advertisers  to 
have  available  for  the  pubhc  full  docu- 
mentation substantiating  their  claims 
before  they  can  advertise  their  products 
or  services.  The  media  would  be  required 
to  inform  the  public  that  such  documen- 
tation was  available  from  advertisers  on 
request. 

The  requirements  laid  down  in  this  bill 
should  not  be  burdensome,  since  we 
should  assume  that,  in  general,  adver- 
tisers are  responsible  and  do  not  make 
claims  that  they  cannot  support.  They 
are  simply  asked  to  make  copies  of  their 
documentation  available  upon  request, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  be  repaid  by 
consumers  for  the  costs  of  reproducing 
such  copies. 

The  media  would  be  required  to  per- 
form the  public  service  of  informing  con- 
sumers that  they  can  obtain  the  sup- 
porting evidence  without  themselves 
having  to  bear  the  burden  of  actually 
providing  it. 

The  biU  contains  authority  for  the 


Federal  Trade  Commission  to  insure  that 
advertisers  and  the  media  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  But  there 
should  have  to  be  very  little  recourse  to 
action  by  the  FTC. 

Since  advertisers  would  have  to  make 
their  documentation  available  to  any 
person  requesting  it,  it  is  clear  that  pub- 
Uc  disclosure  and  the  scrutiny  of  a  free 
press  would  provide  the  most  powerful 
sanction.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
among  those  requesting  documentation 
would  be  consumer  action  groups,  the 
FTC  itself,  the  press  and  competitors,  as 
well  as  the  individual  consumer. 

Such  individuals  and  groups  would 
certainly  examine  the  dociunentation 
carefully  to  insure  that  it  fully  supported 
the  claims  that  were  made.  For  that 
very  reason,  advertisers  would  have  the 
incentive  to  limit  their  claims  only  to 
what  could  be  backed  up. 

By  making  sure  that  all  claims  are  sub- 
stantiated, we  would  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  efficient  functioning  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Those  adver- 
tisers who  take  great  care  to  make  re- 
sponsible claims  would  no  longer  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  when  they  com- 
pete with  those  who  are  so  irresponsible 
as  to  make  extravagant  claims  that  can- 
not stand  scrutiny. 

The  consumer  should  be  the  big  win- 
ner. He  would  coma  to  have  confidence  in 
the  claims  that  are  made  for  the  goods 
and  services  he  is  asked  to  purchase. 

Most  important,  he  would  be  given  the 
right  to  take  direct  action  to  protect  him- 
self against  false  claims.  This  direct  ac- 
tion would  not  represent  the  traditional 
class  action  approach:  instead  the  mat- 
ter would  remain  essentially  an  exchange 
of  Information  among  private  parties. 

I  have  long  favored  legislation  wliich 
gives  the  Individual  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  procedures  designed  to  serve  his 
interests.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Act  of  1971,  which  Senator  Hart  and  I 
have  introduced,  embodies  this  concept. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  present  bill  carries 
the  idea  one  step  further. 

The  initial  impetus  for  this  legislative 
approach  came  from  Mr.  Ralph  Nader, 
his  associate,  Mrs.  Aileen  Cowan  and  Mr. 
Warren  Braren.  a  former  official  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Radio  and  Television  Code  Authority.  Mr. 
Nader  and  Mrs.  Cowan  wrote  to  scores 
of  corporations  asking  them  to  provide 
information  supporting  their  advertising 
claims.  Very  few  were  willing  to  do  so. 
Many  indicated  that  the  consumer  had 
no  right  to  know.  Mrs.  Cowan  Is  quoted  as 
saying : 

I  was  surprised.  Here  were  some  of  the 
Nation's  largest  corporations,  supposedly  the 
friend  of  the  public.  If  you  believe  their 
cheery  commercials,  refusing  to  back  up 
their  ad  claims.  It's  as  If  two  people  were 
having  a  discussion,  but  when  It  suddenly 
turns  serious,  one  party  clams  up. 

Mr.  Nader,  Mrs.  Cowan,  the  Consumer 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Federation  of  Homemakers  peti- 
tioned the  PTC  on  December  11,  1971.  to 
make  a  rule  that  would  require  adver- 
tisers to  place  their  documentation  on  file 
with  the  FTC  before  actually  advertising. 

Among  the  claims  that  the  FTC  peti- 
tioners  sought    to    have    substantiated 


were:  the  assertion  that  studies  of  "a 
major  dental  clinic"  show  that  Macleans 
dentifrice  gets  teeth  "wliitest" ;  the  claim 
that  "a  study  of  hospital  patients  showed 
Excedrin  tablets  are  more  effective  in  the 
relief  of  pain  than  twice  as  many 
aspirin";  the  statement  that  Dows  oven 
cleaner  has  "33  percent  more  power":  the 
General  Motors  claim  that  the  Toro- 
nado's  engine  gives  "worry-free  perform- 
ance thousands  of  miles  longer":  and  the 
advertisement  for  Armour  bacon  which 
says  that  it  "gives  you  a  little  more  be- 
cause it  shrinks  a  httle  less." 

A  moment's  thought  indicates  just  how 
many  advertisements  we  see  every  day 
that  contain  such  claims.  Most  advertis- 
ing, it  would  appear,  is  based  on  claims 
as  to  the  comparative  virtue  of  the  prod- 
uct or  service  in  question. 

In  a  case  that  has  jiist  come  to  light, 
a  CBS  television  news  team  questioned 
the  efficacy  of  a  nonphosphate  detergent. 
The  detergent  producers  claimed  that 
the  product  had  been  analyzed  by  10 
independent  testing  firms  and  the  results 
sufHJorted  their  claims.  But  the  producer 
did  not  turn  over  those  test  results  to  the 
newsmen,  who  had  their  own  tests  con- 
ducted. The  results  of  those  independent 
tests  of  the  product  Ecolo-G  indicated 
that  it  was  not  as  efficient  as  claimed  and 
that  its  high  alkaline  content — far  above 
what  the  producer  admitted — was  dan- 
gerous. The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion subsequently  ordered  the  product  off 
the  market. 

Of  course,  the  FTC  is  empowered  to 
halt  false  advertising  when  it  can  be 
proven.  Thus,  one  soup  company  tried  to 
give  the  impression  that  its  product  was 
loaded  with  vegetables  by  placing  glass 
marbles  in  the  bowl  before  a  commercial 
was  filmed.  The  FTC  ordered  a  halt  to 
this  advertisement.  But  the  company 
was  not  required  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion it  had  made  or  to  avoia  similar  false 
claims  for  other  of  its  products.  This  bill 
provides  for  a  form  of  consumer  protec- 
tion differing  from  that  sought  by  the 
FTC  petition  and  that  presently  afforded 
by  the  FTC.  because  of  the  direct  com- 
munication between  the  consumer  and 
the  advertiser. 

It  is  an  elementary  requirement  that 
in  the  free  enterprise  system,  competition 
should  be  not  only  free,  but  fair — most 
of  all  to  the  consumer.  That  Is  why  this 
legislation  is  needed  now. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Nader,  Mrs. 
Cowan,  and  their  associate,  Mr.  Christian 
White,  together  with  Mr.  Braren,  sup- 
port this  proposal.  Their  endorsement  of 
it  demonstrates  that  its  purpose  is  to  aid 
the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  schedule  early 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  that  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress  this  year. 
Many  people  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  bill  mistakenly  thought  that 
the  law  already  required  that  advertising 
claims  be  substantiated.  That  fact  shows 
that  such  a  requirement  Is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
together  with  an  article  by  Colman  Mc- 
Carthy from  the  Washington  Post  of 
November  8.  1970,  entitled  "Advertising 
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on  the  Defensive  in  the  Age  of  Dis- 
belief" and  an  article  by  John  D.  Morris 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  December  12. 
1970.  describing  the  petition  to  the  FTC. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1461 
A  bill  to  require  the  furnishing  of  documen- 
tation of  claims  concerning  safety,  per- 
formance. efBcacy,  characteristics,  and  com- 
parative price  of  advertised  product*  and 
services 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  in  Advertising 
Act  of  1971". 

FINDIMOS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
Informed  consumers  are  essential  to  the  fair 
and  efficient  functioning  of  the  free  market 
economy;  that  the  individual  hae  the  right 
to  know  and  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  for 
his  personal  consideration,  the  documenta- 
tion advertisers  use  In  support  of  claims  for 
the  products  and  services  he  Is  asked  to  pur- 
chase; and  that  this  Information,  which  fre- 
quently is  unavailable  through  the  adver- 
tising Itself,  is  needed  by  the  individual  to 
make  Intelligent  and  informed  choices  in 
today's  highly  competitive  and  complex  mar- 
ketplace. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1)  to 
insure  that  no  advertisement  can  be  dis- 
seminated if  substantiating  documentation 
Is  not  available  to  the  public  and  (2)  to  in- 
sure that  individuals  will  be  able  to  exercise 
their  right  to  know,  to  protect  themselves 
from  unsubstantiated  clalnvs  and  to  act 
directly  to  prumote  fairness  In  advertising. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "advertisement"  means  all 
forms  of  promotion  for  products  and  services 
conveyed  through,  but  not  limited  to.  radio. 
teIevi.slon.  cable  television,  cinema,  news- 
papers, magazines,  billboards,  jKSsters,  direct 
mall  material,  and  point  of  sale  display  ma- 
terial. 

(b)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(c)  The  term  "commerce"  means  commerce 
between  any  State,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State,  possession,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

id)    The  term  "documentation"  means — 

( 1 )  In  the  c&.se  of  any  advertisement  con- 
taining claims  concerning  the  aafety,  per- 
formance. eflScacy,  or  characteristics  of  a 
product  or  service  Including  testimonials 
thereto — 

(A)  a  full  and  complete  description  of  all 
material  aspects  of  any  pertinent  research 
or  other  data,  including  a  detailed  summary 
of  all  tests,  in  support  of  or  detracting  from 
any  claim  in  the  advertisement,  including 
the  name  and  address  of  any  testing  orga- 
nization or  agency  and  Its  principal  officers, 
the  date,  duration,  procedures,  method*  and 
results  of  any  tests,  the  brand  names  of 
products  or  services  tested,  and  the  techni- 
cal names  of  any  ingredients  tested; 

(B)  when  specifically  requested  by  a  per- 
son, full  disclosure  of  all  material  research, 
testa  and  other  data  contained  In  the  de- 
scription and  summary  referred  to  In  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  require  disclosure  of  the  exact 
product  formulation  when  such  a  dUcIoaure 
comprises  a  trade  secret; 

(2)  m  the  case  of  an  advertisement  with 
respect  to  comparative  price,  a  substantial 
representative  listing  of  prices  of  products  or 


services  sold  In  the  marketing  area  served  by 
the  advertisement  which  form  the  basis  for 
the  comparison. 

(e)  The  term  "person"  means  an  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  association, 
or  any  organized  group.  Including  local,  state 
or  federal  government  agencies, 

(f)  The  term  "principal  office"  means  the 
headquarters,  corporate  or  otherwise,  of  the 
person  disseminating  the  advertising;  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  regional  or  local  advertis- 
ing, the  principal  office  shall  mean  an  office 
located  within  the  regional  or  local  market- 
ing area  In  which  the  advertising  is  dissemi- 
nated. 

UNLAWrtTL    ADVXBTISINQ    WITHOTTT    FTTHNISHINO 
DOCmCENTATTON 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  disseminate,  or  cause  to  be  dis- 
seminated, by  the  United  States  malls,  or  in 
commerce  by  the  use  of,  but  not  limited  to, 
radio,  television,  cable  television,  cinema, 
newspapers,  magazines,  billboards,  posters 
and  point  of  sale  display  material,  any  ad- 
vertisement concerning  the  safety,  perform- 
ance, efficacy,  characteristics  or  comparative 
price  of  any  product  or  service  unless  docu- 
mentation Is  available  at  the  principal  offlce 
of  such  person  in  the  United  States  for 
public  Inspection,  Including  the  furnishing 
of  copies  of  such  documentation  to  any  per- 
son requesting  such  documentation  by  mall, 
telephone  or  otherwise.  The  cost  of  dupli- 
cation may  be  charged  to  the  person  re- 
questing such  copies  but  In  no  case  shall 
the  charge  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  duplica- 
tion. 

(b)  The  publisher,  radio  or  television 
broadcast  station,  or  agency  or  medium  for 
the  dissemination  or  advertising,  except  the 
person  making  the  claims  subject  to  this  Act 
in  such  advertisement,  shall  be  liable  under 
this  section  by  reason  of  the  dissemination 
of  such  advertising — 

<1)  if  he  refuses,  on  the  verbal  or  written 
request  of  any  person,  to  furnish  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  who  c.iused  him 
to  disseminate  such  advertisement. 

(2)  if  he  fails  to  inform  publiclr  his  read- 
ers, listeners  or  viewers  on  a  regular  basis 
that  documentation  for  advertising  claims 
Is  available  upion  request  and  that  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  making  the  ad- 
vertising claims  subject  to  this  Act.  and 
carried  by  his  publication  or  broadcast  sta- 
tion, is  available  by  contacting  his  publica- 
tion or  station. 

(c)  The  dissemination  or  the  causing  to 
be  disseminated  of  any  advertisement  In  vio- 
lation of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be 
an  imfalr  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

ADMlNISraATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  Commission  under  rules,  regulations  and 
procedure  provided  for  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prevent  any  person  from  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  same  means,  and  with  the 
same  Jurisdiction,  powers  and  duties  as 
though  all  applicable  terms  and  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were 
incorporated  Into  and  made  a  part  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  pen- 
alties and  entitled  m  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities provided  In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
same  means,  and  vrith  the  same  Jurisdiction, 
powers  and  duties  as  though  the  applicable 
terms  and  provisions  of  such  Act  were  Incor- 
porated Into  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  persons  excepted  by  section 
5(a)(6)  thereof  shall  not  thereby  be  ex- 
empted from  Federal  Trade  Commission  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  ot  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pre- 


scribe such  substantive  and  procedural  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or 
propier  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tiua 
Act. 

EFTECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
taV:e  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  120  days 
nfier  the  date  of  Its  enactment;  except  that 
bubsectlon  5(c)  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  12, 1970] 

N.\DER  Urges  FTC  To  Ban  Ads  Not  Backed  bt 
ScrENTinc  TtsTS 

(By  John  D.  Morris) 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — Ralph  Nader  and 
other  consumer  advocates  asked  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  today  to  issue  a  regulation 
prohibiting  advertisers  from  making  asser- 
tions that  were  not  "fully  and  completely 
substantiated  by  scientific  tests." 

Mr.  Nader,  an  associate  and  two  consumer 
organizations,  In  a  petition  filed  with  the 
commission,  accused  advertisers  of  making 
"vsLgue  claims  which  give  consumers  no  real 
understanding"  of  the  performance  of  their 
products. 

In  addition,  they  contended,  advertisers 
"Invoke  clinical  tests  with  little  scientific 
basis  to  substantiate  claims  and  otherwise 
deliberately  mislead  and  confuse  the  con- 
sumer." 

Under  the  proposed  regulation,  national 
advertisers  would  be  required  to  file  with  the 
commission  evidence  substantiating  their 
statements  at  the  time  the  advertisements 
were  published  or  printed.  The  commission 
would  make  the  data  available  to  the  public. 

Other  advertisers  would  have  a  choice  of 
filing  such  information  with  the  commission 
or  making  It  available  directly  to  the  public. 

ANT    REASONABLE   DOUBT 

The  regulation  would  restrict  the  advertise, 
ment  of  any  product  if  there  was  "any  rea- 
sonable doubt"  that  it  posed  a  health  or 
safety  hazard  to  users  ^r  an  environmental 
health  or  safety  hazard  to  the  general  public. 

Advertising  would  be  prohibited  unless 
"competent  scientific  tests  show  that  no  such 
hazards  exist." 

The  petitioners  said  the  regulation  would 
help  consumers  make  intelligent  choices  of 
advertised  products,  enable  consumer  organi- 
zations to  obtain  information  needed  to  reg- 
ister complaints  with  the  conamlsslon  and 
significantly  deter  false  advertising  by  In- 
creasing the  possibility  of  legal  action  by  the 
commission  or  by  consumer  groups. 

The  petitioners,  besides  Mr.  Nader,  were 
Mrs.  .Mleen  Adams,  a  staff  member  at  Mr. 
Nader's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive 
Law;  the  Consumer  Association  of  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  with  about  200  members, 
and  the  Federation  of  Homemakers,  which 
lists  5,200  members  in  46  states. 

There  was  no  comment  by  the  commission, 
but  officials  noted  that  in  several  recent  cases 
It  had  called  on  Individual  advertisers  to 
substantiate  their  assertions. 

Filed  with  the  petition  was  a  sheaf  of  cor- 
respondence that  Mr.  Nader  and  Mrs.  Adams 
conducted  wUh  58  companies  concerning  68 
advertising  statements  monitored  by  Mrs. 
Adams  since  last  December.  She  said  she 
monitored  television  "day  and  night"  with  a 
tape  recorder,  similarly  monitored  many  ra- 
dio broadcasts  and  clipped  various  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertisements. 

In  their  letters,  addressed  to  the  compa- 
nies' presidents,  Mr.  Nader  and  Mrs.  Adams 
quoted  adverti-sements  and  asked  for  test 
data  and  other  substantiating  informaUon. 

Only  three  supplied  any  data,  and  the  value 
of  the  studies  covered  "was  dubious,"  Mrs. 
Adsms  reported.  Pour  other  answers,  she  said. 
"Included  cursory  descriptions  of  company 
tests  rather  than  detailed  scientific  data." 

Sixteen  companies  failed  to  reply  and  seven 
declined  to  substantiate  their  ads,  she  said. 
Fifteen  "purported  to  clarify  vague  and  mis- 
leading statements  In  their  advertisements. 
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according  '-o  Mrs.  Adams,  while  most  of  the 
others  responded  in  generalities  and  with 
assurances  of  truthful  advertising  practices. 
Mr.  Nader,  at  a  news  conference,  said  the 
correspondence  iUusirated  that  "big  business 
almost  systematically  refuses  to  document  its 
wide-ranging  claims '  while  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  on  advertising 
•10  deceive  '  and  "evoke  the  weaker  instincts" 
of  consumers. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.   8,   19701 

Consumer  Resentment — Advertising  on  the 

Defensive  in  the  Ace  of  DiSBELrer 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Among  those  moet  alarmed  at  the  growing 
anger  and  resentment  of  American  consum- 
ers, few  talk  about  it  as  much  as  the  adver- 
tising industry.  "A  lot  of  advertising  Is  not 
true,  or  at  least  (Is)  trickily  true,"  said  Ame- 
lia Bassin.  president  of  Basslnova,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  to  the  Milwaukee  Advertising 
Club  recently.  "Advertising  has  completely 
alienated  youths,  blacks  and  now  women," 
she  added.  Stanley  Cohen,  the  Washington 
editor  of  Advertising  Age  magazine  told  a 
meeting  of  ad  men  in  Denver:  "Nine  years 
ago.  Newton  Minnow  was  shrugged  off  when 
he  warned  TV  was  selling  our  kids  short. 
Those  kids  are  now  the  teenagers  and  stu- 
dents who  have  become  such  puzzles  to  their 
elders.  Critics  ask— 'How  much  of  their  con- 
tempt for  American  Institutions  is  a  back- 
lash against  the  crassness  projected  at  them 
from  the  TV  tube?"' 

Perhaps  most  to  the  point  was  ad  man 
Frederick  E.  Baker  who  told  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Advertising  Federation: 
■'Much  of  the  public  has  lost  a  good  share  of 
confidence  in  what  we  do.  We  are  suspect  on 
more  counts  than  one  ...  If  we  think  we 
have  been  harassed  in  the  past  few  years 
by  confining  laws  and  stringent  regulations, 
I  assure  you  we  have  only  seen  the  begin- 
ning and  a  small  beginning  at  that." 

These  confessions  of  remorse  and  alarm 
come  at  a  time  when  the  advertising  indus- 
try already  throbs  with  a  fiscal  headache  for 
which  there  is  no  "Instant  relief."  Execu- 
tives at  many  large  agencies  have  been 
stimned  with  pay  cuts — 20  per  cent  for  the 
$40,000-and-up  people  at  McCann-Erlkson, 
for  example.  The  GM  strike — no  cars,  no  ads 
— could  cost  agencies  160  million.  An  esti- 
mated 40  per  cent  of  the  clients  of  some  16 
large  agencies  pay  their  bills  late. 

Perhaps  the  most  ominous  threat  to  the 
Industry  is  that  many  consumers  are  now  so 
skeptical  that  the  honest  ads  are  disbelieved 
also.  It  once  required  a  good  eye  to  spot  a 
less-than-candld  ad  but  now  in  the  age  of 
commercial  disbelief,  the  game  is  easy. 
Newspapers,  where  most  of  the  300  daily  ads 
people  get  exposed  to  are  seen,  often  carry 
news  stories  in  one  section  that  directly  re- 
fute ad  claims  In  another.  Recently,  papers 
across  the  country  told  about  a  colony  of 
laboratory  rats  on  a  diet  of  conunerclal 
white  bread  dying  of  malnutrition;  flip  the 
page  and  there  is  an  ad  touting  many  kinds 
of  bread  as  the  last  word  In  nutrition.  Who 
can  tell  which  brands  are  reliable  and  which 
are  not? 

Many  ads  are  true,  but  are  loaded  with 
such  bitter  irony  that  it  Is  hard  to  accept  the 
sincerity  of  the  seller.  Union  Carbide  placed 
an  ad  in  Time  magazine  on  June  1  that  pro- 
moted the  company's  "oxygen  walker."  To 
aid  people  with  emphysema  and  other 
chronic  lung  problems.  Union  Carbide's 
Llnde  division  had  produced  a  portable  liq- 
uid oxygen  system  carried  easily  over  the 
shoulder.  "It's  Jtist  one  of  the  things  our 
Llnde  division  is  doing  with  air,"  pumped 
Union  Carbide.  Something  else  the  company 
does  with  air,  however,  and  not  mentioned 
in  the  ad,  is  to  spew  28,000  tons  of  smoke 
and  grit   a  year    (one-third   of   New   York 


City's  total)  Into  a  valley  In  West  Virginia 
that  Is  host  to  a  Union  Carbide  factory.  Citi- 
zens have  begged  the  company  for  years  to 
stop  the  pollution,  but  It  would  not.  Thus, 
who  can  fall  to  wonder  about  a  com- 
pany that  sells  a  breathing  machine  while 
continuing  to  make  the  air  unbreathable? 

Many  corporations  now  place  "environ- 
ment awareness"  ads.  Some  only  add  to  the 
pollution.  A  recent  ad  In  Time  had  water 
flowing  by  the  chemical  plant  of  Potlatch 
Forest  Co.;  It  "still  runs  clear,"  said  the  ad. 
A  group  of  students  checked,  however,  and 
the  picture  showing  the  water  was  found  to 
have  been  taken  50  miles  upstream  from  the 
plant.  Other  ecology  ads  Invite  cynicism. 
A  television  viewer  sees  oil  firms  explaining 
during  prime  time  how  they  have  gotten  the 
lead  out  of  their  gas  In  the  cause  of  anti- 
pollution; but  only  that  morning,  for  ex- 
ample, the  same  viewer  read  in  the  paper 
that  Mobil  Oil  In  Buffalo.  NY.,  was  fined 
910,000  for  continuing  to  pollute  the  Buffalo 
River.  The  state  attorney  general  has  asked 
that  the  refinery  be  closed. 

The  Vice  President  criticized  rock  music 
where  in  "too  many  of  the  lyrics  the  mes- 
sage of  the  drug  culture  is  purveyed."  Mr. 
Agnew  and  his  writing  ghost  should  watch 
more  television.  Almost  920  million  worth  of 
ads  for  sleeping  aid  drugs  alone  ran  in  1969. 
a  fact  which  horrifies  Sen.  Frank  Moea,  a 
consumer  ally:  "The  drug  culture  finds  its 
fullest  fiowering  in  .  .  .  advertising  which 
mounts  the  message  that  pills  turn  rain  to 
sunshine,  depression  to  euphoria." 

America  is  in  no  danger  of  committing 
heresy  against  its  sacred  doctrine  of  maxi- 
mum production  and  maximum  oonaump- 
tlon.  But  here  and  there,  the  gospel  is  being 
questioned.  Suddenly,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  la  viewing  ada  with  a  skeptical 
eye. 

Procter  and  Gamble,  Colgate-Palmolive 
and  Lever  Brothers  were  accused  by  the 
FTC  of  false  advertising.  Axlon.  Biz,  Amaze. 
Tide,  XF,  Drive  and  others  do  not  "get  all 
the  stains  out  with  enzyme  power."  The  ads 
deceive,  said  the  FTC.  All  the  stains  don't 
come  out  as  many  housewives  have  known 
all  along. 

Hl-C  fruit  drink,  made  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Co.,  is  under  pressure  by  the  FTC  to  ban  the 
brand  name  on  the  ground  that  nutrition- 
ally Hl-C  Is  closer  to  being  low  c.  The  Coke 
lawyers  are  fighting. 

Wig.  wiglet,  toupee  and  hairpiece  com- 
I>anles  were  advised  not  to  advertise  their 
product  as  "natural  hair"  If  It  was  made  of 
animal  hair  or  synthetics.  Also  hair  that 
was  bleached  or  dyed  on  the  original  owners 
dome  should  not  be  advertised  as  "virgin" 
hair. 

Even  more  helpful  to  the  confused  con- 
sumer than  the  occasional  ban  Is  FTC's 
recent  Idea  that  a  company  caught  duping 
the  public  in  one  ad  should  be  required 
to  take  out  another  ad  admitting  it.  The 
idea  for  "corrective  ads"  came  from  Dr. 
Robert  S.  McCleery.  former  head  of  the 
FDA's  medical  advertising  bureau.  Due  to 
his  work.  In  June  1968,  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
took  out  an  ad  In  Medical  Tribune  and 
Medical  World  News  confessing  that  they 
had  violated  PDA  restrictions  in  promoting 
a  drug  called  dynapen.  Recently,  law  stu- 
dents from  George  Washington  University 
caught  the  Campbell  Soup  Co..  playing  with 
the  truth.  To  convey  the  Impression  that  Its 
soup  was  so  thick  that  vegetables  could  be 
seen  at  the  surface.  Campbell  put  glass 
marbles  In  the  soup  bowls  before  filming  a 
commercial.  The  students,  after  getting  the 
PTC  to  stop  the  rigged  ad,  demanded  that 
the  company  run  a  future  ad  admitting  the 
old  one  deceived. 

The  PTC  let  the  Campbell  case  drop — with 
an  order  to  rig  no  more — but  the  idea  of  cor- 
rective ads  has  caught  on.  The  commission  Is 
now  In  combat  with  Hl-C  to  admit  past  sins. 


The  fiercer  battle,  however,  Is  with  the  Chev- 
ron Research  Co.,  a  division  of  standard  Oil 
of  California.  Last  month  the  PTC  aald  that 
a  Chevron  ad  touting  the  additive  F-310  was 
false  and  misleading  and  that  the  gas  "did 
not  In  fact  reduce  air  pollution"  as  claimed. 
Chevron  shot  back  vrtth  full  page  ads  saying 
F-310  really  was  fine  stuff— based  on  "15 
years  erf  research  and  hundreds  of  teats." 
FTC's  charges  were  "grossly  in  error  and  un- 
founded." 

Corporations  have  been  saying  that  foe 
years  about  the  FTC.  but  few.  If  any,  have 
taken  on  the  government  so  directly  and  so 
publicly.  As  for  the  consumer,  whom  should 
he  believe?  GaBollne  companies  have  been 
trumpeting  their  additives  endlessly,  so  that 
now  when  one  wants  to  be  taken  seriously 
aU  the  credibility  may  be  used  up.  Besides, 
what  layman  knows  what  P-310  Is? 

While  the  government  marches  on  Madison 
Avenue,  private  citizens  are  forming  their 
own  attack.  Alleen  Cowan,  a  first-year  stu- 
dent at  Howard  UrUveralty  law  school,  has 
long  been  Incensed  over  what  she  considers 
phoney  and  bogus  ads.  In  a  Joint  effort  with 
Ralph  Nader,  Mrs.  Cowan  wrote  to  some  70 
corporations  asking  them  to  send  the  scien- 
tific data  to  back  up  their  ad  claims  Pbr 
example: 

The  McLean's  toothpaste  ad  that  says  a 
major  dental  clinic  claims  McLean's  gets 
teeth  "whitest." 

Warner  Lambert  Oompemy's  Inference  that 
Llsterlne  helps  In  the  prevention  of  colds. 

The  Ralston -Purina  claim  that  In  a  test 
over  the  leading  competitive  variety  dogs 
chose  the  Ralston-Purina  food  six  to  one. 

Bristol-Myers'  claim  for  Exeedrln  that  a 
clinical  study  shows  that  "two  Excedrlns 
work  better  for  the  relief  of  pain  than  twice 
as  many  aspirin  tablets." 

General  Motors'  claim  that  its  Toronado 
car  gives  "worry-free  performance  thousands 
of  miles  longer." 

Few  corporations  bothered  to  document 
their  claims  for  Mrs.  Oowan.  Some  wrote  back 
saying  the  consimier  had  no  business  know- 
ing. "I  was  surprised,"  said  Mrs.  Cowan,  who 
works  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law  when  not  In  class  "Here  were 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  oorporattons, 
supposedly  the  friend  of  the  public  If  you 
believe  their  cheery  commercials,  refusing 
to  back  up  their  ad  claims.  It's  as  If  two 
people  were  having  a  discussion,  but  when 
It  suddenly  turns  serious,  one  party  clams 
up." 

Aside  from  a  suit  against  Bristol-Myers 
for  Its  Exeedrln  ad,  Mrs.  Cowan  will  soon  file 
a  legal  petition  with  the  BTC  to  require  com- 
panies to  provide  clinical  evidence  to  con- 
sumers for  their  advertising  claims. 

Other  groups — most  notably  Action  for 
Children's  Television  (Boston) — are  also 
taking  legal  action  to  force  the  government 
to  control  advertising.  Perhaps  as  Impor- 
tant as  legal  changes  are  shifts  in  atti- 
tude. Jerry  Mander,  a  San  Pranclsco  ad  man 
with  a  restless  conscience,  wrote  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  last  June  to  say  the  unspeak- 
able: "I  .  .  .  expect  that  all  automobile  adver- 
tising will  be  banned  one  of  these  days  as 
well  it  should  be,  as  automobiles  are  de- 
monstrably far  more  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  society  than  cigarettes  are." 

Until  legal  or  attltudlnal  restraints  have 
their  effect,  suspicion  vrtU  likely  grow  about 
the  advertising  Industry  and  Its  massive 
flow  of  copy.  Sadly,  the  honest  ads  will  be 
less  and  less  believed  also.  Ironically,  an  in- 
dustry that  has  for  so  many  years  been 
wildly  accentuating  the  positive  is  not 
forced  to  live  with  the  negative. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  plesised 
to  Join  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN)  In  cosponsoring 
the  Truth -in -Advertising  Act. 
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The  objectives  of  the  consumer  move- 
ment embody  the  American  ideals  of 
truth  and  justice.  And  the  Truth-in-Ad- 
vertising  Act  which  we  introduce  today, 
is  but  a  modest  proposal  to  insure  the 
validity  of  advertising  claims. 

I  look  forward  to  holding  hearings  on 
the  bill.  After  all,  can  there  be  anyone 
who  will  find  offensive  a  requirement  to 
preserve  truth  in  advertising  claims?  Of 
necessity,  a  half-page  advertisement  or 
a  30-second  television  spot  announce- 
ment cannot  contain  all  of  the  substan- 
tiation for  an  advertising  claim.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  average  consumer 
views  hundreds  of  advertisements  each 
day,  many  providing  important  product 
information,  but  others  contain  confus- 
ing and  ill-defined  characteristics.  As  a 
result,  there  is  evidence  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  imsubstantiated  claims  in 
advertising,  and  where  there  is  valid  doc- 
umentation for  advertisers'  claims,  the 
information  is  difficult  to  obtain.  This 
uncomplicated  legislation  provides  the 
consumer  with  a  straightforward  method 
of  evaluating  advertising  claims. 

The  Truth-in-Advertising  Act  would 
require  the  carrier  of  an  advertisement 
to  provide  the  name  and  address  of  the 
oflfer — or  upon  request  of  any  individual. 
Second,  advertisers  would  maintain  and 
make  available  to  individuals  the  ap- 
propriate documentation  to  substantiate 
the  claims  set  forth.  With  this  informa- 
tion, many  consumers  will  be  able  to 
make  more  intelligent  decisions  in  select- 
ing products  and  services.  Finally,  I 
might  also  note  that  the  bill  provides 
important  safeguards  to  both  consumers 
and  advertisers  by  granting  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  powers  necessary 
to  enforce  and  prescribe  procedural  and 
substantive  rules. 

The  Truth-in-Advertising  Act  will  put 
meaning  back  into  the  adjectives, 
"stronger."  "faster."  and  countless 
others,  will  add  significantly  to  the  edu- 
cating force  of  advertising,  and  will  re- 
store faith  in  many  American  businesses. 


amendment  made  by  the  Senate.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
can  be  enacted  into  law  at  an  early  date 
so  that  the  rightful  beneficiaries  may 
receive  these  funds. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Bttedick)  : 
S.  1462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  of  their  portion 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  142  and  359.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

MISSISSIPPI   SlOtrX    INDIANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  jimior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton Tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  of  their  por- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi 
Sioux  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion dockets  numbered  142  and  359.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Similar  legislation  was  passed  by  both 
the  House  of  Representatires  and  the 
Senate  in  the  91st  Congress,  but  objec- 
tions were  raised  by  the  House  to  an 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  1463.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
ting aside  of  certain  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  available  additional 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  today  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide incentives  for  farmers  to  allocate 
a  portion  of  their  acreage  for  the 
preservation  of  wildlife.  The  program 
would  compensate  participating  farmers 
for  planting  or  diverting  5-acre  plots 
in  a  cover  crop  beneficial  to  wildlife. 

Tall,  dense  vegetation  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  ground-nesting  birds. 
This  cover  should  be  available  during 
the  very  early  portion  of  the  nesting 
season  and  therefore  would  have  to 
come  in  the  form  of  residual  vegetation 
and.  therefore,  improves  the  value  of 
such  cover  for  nesting:  consequently, 
legumes  and  cool-season  grasses  are 
very  important  for  nesting  cover,  es- 
pecially in  areas  void  of  residual  vegeta- 
tion. A  variety  of  plant  growth  includ- 
ing many  annuaJ  weeds  commonly 
found  on  retired  cultivated  land  would 
not  only  help  provide  nesting  cover  but 
year-round  cover  as  well.  It  is  assumed 
that  only  cultivated  cropland  would  be 
retired  in  this  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  a 
standard  fee  of  $250  per  year  for  a 
5 -year  contract  would  be  offered.  The 
acreage  necessary  to  qualify  for  the 
standard  payment  of  $250  per  year 
would  be  tied  to  the  productivity  of  the 
land.  Five  years  should  be  the  term  of 
the  contract  and  farmers  would  be  al- 
lowed only  one  contract  in  any  one  year. 
Over  the  life  of  the  program,  the  farmer 
would  be  eligible  for  additional  contracts 
on  new  land  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagioes 
who  care  about  the  preservation  of  our 
rapidly  dwindling  wildlife  to  give  seri- 
ous attention  to  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  >  for  himself  and 
Mr.  FoNG '  : 

S.  1466.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  grant  certain  rights- 
of-way  for  road  improvement  and  loca- 
tion of  public  utility  Unes  over  a  portion 
of  Port  DeRussy.  Hawaii.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  INODYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
introduce  today  on  my  own  and  Sen- 
ator Pong's  behalf,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
grant  of  the  necessary  easement  for  the 
widening  and  improvement  of  Kalia 
Road  by  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu 
through  the  Fort  DeRussy  area.  While 
this  project  is  not  a  military  necessity 
and.  therefore,  requires  legislative  au- 
thorization, it  does  have  the  support  of 
the  military.  Such  widening  will  do  much 
to  relieve  the  presently  congested  traf- 
fic in  the  area  as  well  as  improving  the 
appearance  of  Kalia  Road. 

A  similar  measure  was  introduced  last 


year,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it.  The 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu  has  again 
indicated  that  it  is  keenly  interested  in 
this  project. 

I  hope  the  necessar>-  authorization  will 
be  expeditiously  granted. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
S.  1469.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  137, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  limit,  and 
to  provide  more  effective  control  over, 
the  use  of  Government  production  equip- 
ment by  private  contractors  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  with  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  Defense  and  certain  other  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

FAIH    IXDCSTEIAL    COMPBTITION    .*CT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970  Government  contractors  held  al- 
most $14  billion  in  Federal  property  in- 
cluding special  tooling  and  test  equip- 
ment, materials,  industrial  real  prop- 
erty, industry  plant  equipment  and 
other  plant  equipment.  This  mcredible 
.stockpile  has  gradually  inched  upward 
from  about  S9.6  billion  in  1964.  even 
thoueh  the  Government  has  ."^old  a  num- 
ber of  it;  large  facilities  and  the  equip- 
ment in  them  to  private  contractors  over 
this  .')ericd. 

Just  about  every  group  or  committee 
in  or  out  of  the  Government  that  has 
examined  the  program,  even  the  De- 
fense Department  itself— the  Depart- 
ment owning  the  lion's  share  of  the 
property — agrees  that  it  should  be  cur- 
tailed. This  judgment  applies  with  par- 
ticular force  to  $2.2  billion  worth  of 
industrial  plant  equipment — IPE.  This 
equipment  can  readily  be  duplicated  by 
purchases  in  the  private  sector.  It  ha.s 
been  used  in  far  too  many  instances  by 
Government  contractors  to  perform 
commercial  work  completely  unrelated 
to  the  Government  contract.  Although 
a  rental  is  paid  when  this  equipment  is 
used  on  commercial  work,  not  only  does 
this  use  represent  a  misallocation  of 
equipment  purchased  with  tax  dollars 
but  It  also  enables  Government  contrac- 
tors to  compete  unfairly  with  private 
concerns  not  in  possession  of  Govern- 
ment-owned equipment. 

In  early  1968.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  report  on  an  investiga- 
tion initiated  at  my  request  into  the 
misuse  of  this  Government  owned  IPE 
in  the  hands  of  private  contractors.  The 
report  was  shocking,  to  say  the  least.  It 
found  in  a  random  check  of  23  contrac- 
tors that  all  but  one  were  using  Govern- 
ment equipment  for  commercial  work  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
covering  such  use. 

Consequently.  I  introduced  legislation 
m  both  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  to 
halt  this  appalling  misuse  of  IPE  by 
making  it  more  difficult  for  private  firms 
to  set  the  equipment  initially,  imposing 
stricter  controls  on  its  use  and  making  it 
easier  for  the  Government  to  dispose  of 
the  equipment.  Unfortunately,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  was  un- 
able to  act  on  this  legislation  despite 
unanimous  Government  support  for  the 
bill  as  well  as  a  generally  favorable  re- 
action by  private  indiistry. 

Today.  I  am  again  introducing  legis- 
lation to  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
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IPE  business.  I  would  characterize  it  as 
a  tougher  bill  than  the  proposal  I  au- 
thored in  the  91st  Congress,  but  I  feel 
that  we  must  get  tough  in  view  of  con- 
tinuing abuses  by  industry  as  a  result 
of  this  tax  supported  lease  program. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
go  far  toward  doing  away  with  the  $2.2 
billion  Federal  stockpile  IPE  in  private 
hands  by- 
Prohibiting  outright  the  future  placing 
of  IPE  with  contractors  imless  there  is 
a  showing  that  the  equipment  cannot  be 
acquired  practicably  in  any  other  way; 

Requiring  a  periodic  review  of  a  con- 
tractor's circumstances  so  that  the 
equipment  can  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
initial  reason  for  using  it  ceases  to  exist; 

Permitting  IPE  to  be  sold  by  negotiated 
sale  if  it  is  so  specialized  that  a  general 
competitive  sale  could  not  be  expected  to 
yield  a  fair  market  price; 

Eliminating  current  burdensome  pro- 
cedures requiring  equipment  to  be  de- 
clared surplus  and  offered  to  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  before  it  can  be  offered 
in  a  competitive  public  sale; 

Insuring  that  public  sale  is  truly  com- 
petitive by  equalizing  any  advantage  the 
firm  holding  the  equipment  at  the  time 
of  sale  might  have  through  a  transporta- 
tion and  installation  differential:    and 

Prohibiting  the  commercial  use  of  IPE. 

Although  the  prohibition-of-commer- 
cial-use  clause  undoubtedly  will  give 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  bill.  This  pro- 
vision is  aimed  at  what  has  been  the 
most  shocking  abuse  revealed  in  the 
equipment  leasing  program:  the  ex- 
tensive use  by  private  companies  of  Gov- 
ernment equipment  to  compete  unfairly 
with  other  private  firms,  typically 
smaller  ones,  in  work  having  no  relation 
to  the  Government's  needs  although 
these  needs  were  the  reason  for  leasing 
the  equipment  in  the  first  place.  There 
have  been  countless  examples  of  these 
abuses  in  the  past  several  years. 

One  situation  involved  a  large  west 
coast  contractor  well  able  to  pay  for  its 
own  equipment  that  had  obtained  an  ex- 
pensive but  entirely  standard  machine 
tool  from  the  Government  and  was  using 
it  well  over  90  percent  of  the  time  on 
commercial  work — with  DOD  approval 
and  at  a  rental  that  was  only  a  small 
fraction  of  its  true  value.  This  tool  was 
identical  to  tools  available  for  use  in 
hundreds  of  small  firms  in  this  country — 
small  firms  that  had  undertaken  the  risk 
and  expense  of  purchasing  the  tools 
themselves. 

Just  recently,  I  learned  that  Lockheed 
is  doing  a  substantial  amount  of  purely 
commercial  work  on  the  L-1011  Airbus 
in  the  Air  Force  plant  in  Marietta,  Ga., 
with  Government-owned  equipment 
leased  to  Lockheed.  The  Air  Force  plant 
in  Marietta  is  also  where  the  C-5A  is 
being  produced.  The  L-1011,  a  commer- 
cial aircraft,  is  being  manufactured  in 
California. 

The  rental  rates  that  Lockheed  and 
other  lessees  have  paid  are  apparently 
based  upon  a  formiUa  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  which 
uses  a  declining  percentage  of  the  equip- 
ment's acquisition  value  as  it  get  older. 


Industry  sources  tell  us  the  formula  bears 
no  relationship  to  the  real  value  of  the 
equipment.  First  of  all,  It  applies  only 
on  a  per-month-when-used  basis,  which 
distinguishes  it  sharply  from  the  risk 
situation  facing  a  firm  that  buys  the 
same  equipment  or  rents  it  from  com- 
mercial sources.  Second,  many  types  of 
production  equipment  lose  very  little 
value  over  the  time  period  in  which  OEP's 
rental  rate  would  go  from  3  to  three- 
lourths  percent  per  month.  People  in  the 
machine  tool  business  tell  me  that  it  is 
not  imcommon  in  time  of  high  demand 
for  capital  equipment  for  used  tools  to 
bring  prices  at  auctions  comparable  to, 
or  even  higher  than,  new  tools  of  the 
same  type. 

Mr.  President,  what  sort  of  firms  bene- 
fit most  from  the  current  Govenmient 
IPE  program  ^  Are  they  smaU  struggling 
firms  whose  capitalization  does  not  per- 
mit them  to  purchase  industrial  equip- 
ment? Far  from  it.  They  are.  by  and 
large,  some  of  the  biggest  corporations 
in  the  world.  General  Electric,  General 
Motors,  and  AVCO  each  have  over  $100 
million  in  IPE.  Du  Pont  holds  $47.4  mil- 
lion worth;  Lockheed,  $75.5  million;  Mar- 
tin Marietta,  $68.7  milUon;  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell,  $71.2  million.  These  are 
the  giants  of  American  industry.  They 
can  compete  well  enough  without  this 
added  taxpayer-subsidized  advantage. 

The  answer  to  this  imfair  situation  is 
not  to  develop  new  rental  formulas  and 
thus  perpetrate  the  basic  practice  that 
is  at  fault.  No  persuasive  argument  has 
been  made  for  any  level  of  commercial 
use.  Hopefully,  by  placing  an  absolute 
prohibition  on  commercial  use,  my  bill 
will  lessen  contractor  interest  in  Govern- 
ment-owned equipment,  thus  hastening  a 
phaseout  of  this  burdensome  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Fair  Indiostrial 
Competition  Act,  as  well  as  a  table  show- 
ing the  23  largest  company  holdings  of 
Government-owned  property,  prepared 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.    1469 

A  bill  to  amend  chapter  137,  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  provide  more 
effective  control  over,  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment   production    equipment    by    private 
contractors  under  contracts  entered  into 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  cer- 
tain other  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter   137.    title    10.    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
analysis  thereof,  the  following  new  item: 

"2315.  Government  production  equip- 
ment.";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  that  chapter  the 
following  new  section: 

"i  2315.  Government  production  equlpme::t 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  'production  equipment'  means  any 
tool,  machine,  or  similar  lt«m.  used  or  de- 
signed for  use  In  the  manufacture,  produc- 
tion, or  furnishing  of  property  or  supplies, 
but  does  not  include  sjieclal  purpose  produc- 
tion equipment,  special  purpose  production 


equipment  systems,  special  tooling  equip- 
ment, or  special  test  equipment: 

"(2)  'special -purpose  production  equip- 
menf  means  production  equipment — 

"(A)  which  Is  sufficiently  unique  in  design 
to  be  of  value  normally  only  to  the  contrac- 
tor in  possession  and  for  the  use  in  mailing 
a  particular  end-Item,  and 

"(B)  which  would  not  be  expected  to  be 
readily  available  elsewhere  in  private  indus- 
try for  future  mobilization  requirements; 

"(3)  ■s{>ecial-purpos€  production  equip- 
ment system'  means  a  group  or  scries  of 
pieces  of  production  equipment  which  In- 
cludes one  or  more  pieces  of  spedal-purpoee 
production  equipment  and  one  or  more 
pieces  of  other  supporting  equipment  which 
is  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  speclal- 
purpoee  comp>onents  and  which  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  contractor's  facilities  with- 
out unreasonably  disrupting  the  contrac- 
tors' ability  x>  use  the  sjjecial-purpKJse  com- 
ponents for  mobilization  purpoees; 

"(4)  'special  tooling  equipment'  means  all 
Jigs,  dies,  fljctures.  molds,  jwtterns.  tapts. 
gages,  other  equipment  and  manufacturing 
aids,  and  replacements  thereof,  which  are  of 
such  a  specialized  nature  that,  without  sub- 
stantial modification  or  alteration,  their  use 
is  limited  to  the  development  or  production 
of  particular  supplies  or  parts  thereof,  or 
the  performance  of  particular  services; 

"(5)  'special  test  equipment'  means  elec- 
trical, electronic,  hydraulic,  pneumatic,  me- 
chanical, or  other  Items  or  assemblies  of 
equipment,  which  are  of  such  a  specialized 
nature  that,  without  modification  or  altera- 
tion, the  use  of  such  Itema  (if  they  are  to 
be  u«ed  separately)  or  aosemblles  is  limited 
to  testing  In  the  development  or  production 
of  particular  supplies  or  parts  thereof,  or  in 
the  performance  of  particular  sen-ices;   and 

"(6)  'nonprofit  organization'  means  any 
corporation,  foundation,  trust,  or  institution 
operated  for  scientific,  educational,  or  medi- 
cal purposes,  not  organized  for  profit,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual. 

"(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
maximum  reliance  will  be  placed  on  the  use 
of  privately  owned  production  equipment  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  pvu'- 
chases  and  contracts  made  under  this  chap- 
ter. No  agency  shall  acquire  production 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  It 
to  a  contractor  by  lease  or  contract,  and  no 
agency  shall  permit  such  production  equip- 
ment to  remain  In  the  possession  of  any 
contractor,  for  use  other  than  by  a  nonprofit 
organization,  unless  the  furnishing  thereof  Is 
necessary — 

"  ( 1 )  to  meet  mobilization  requirements 
under  a  duly  authorized  mobilization  plan; 

"(2)  to  permit  the  obtaining  of  supplies  or 
services  by  that  agency  from  a  contractor 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  be  a  small  business  organization 
which  Is  unable  to  procure  such  production 
equipment  through  the  use  of  Its  own  re- 
sources, and  no  alternate  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  needed  supplies  or  services  is  prac- 
tical: or 

"(3)  to  meet  an  urgent  need  for  supplies 
or  services  which  the  head  of  that  agency 
has  determined  cannot  be  met  by  any  other 
practical  means. 

Determinations  under  clause  (3)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  made  In  writing. 
The  power  to  malce  such  determinations  shall 
be  delegable  only  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  subeectlon  (c) . 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  that  agency,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  the  Coast  Guard  shall 
promulgate  uniform  regulations  for  the  ef- 
fective control  of  all  production  equipment 
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which  is  the  property  of  each  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  and  which  Is  cr  hereafter  may 
be  furnished  by  such  department  or  agency 
by  ai^y  means  to  a  contractor.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  Include — 

"(n  a  mandatory  system  for  the  periodic 
review  (at  least  every  six  months)  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  any  production 
equipment  was  originally  furnished  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  requirements  of 
subsection  ib)  of  this  section  are  satisfied, 
and  appropriate  provisions  for  the  prompt 
return  of  such  production  equipment  to  the 
custody  of  such  department  or  agency  when 
such  requirements  are  found  not  to  be  satis- 
fled,  except  that  rights  of  contractors  under 
contracts  entered  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  abrogated  by  this 
section; 

••(3)  a  requirement  for  the  maintenance  by 
such  contractor  of  Inventory  records  con- 
cerning all  production  equipment  so  fur- 
nished to  It.  and  records  and  reports  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  the  extent  of 
the  ua«  of  such  equipment,  such  records  to  be 
maintained  and  reports  made  as  prescribed 
by  the  regulations;  and 

"(3)  such  other  requirement*  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  necessary  for  the  effective 
maintenance  and  control  over  all  such  pro- 
duction equipment  so  furnished  by  any  such 
department  or  agency  during  the  time  in 
which  such  production  equipment  Is  In  the 
custody  of  any  such  contractor. 
Equipment  which  is  returned  to  any  such 
department  or  agency  under  clause  (1)  of 
the  preceding  sentence.  If  no  loneer  required 
to  meet  the  moblltzatlcm  needs  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  promptly  disposed  of  under 
other  law. 

"(d)  The  fximlshlng  of  production  equip- 
ment to  any  contractor  under  this  section 
shall  be  solely  for  use  on  contracts,  or  sub- 


contracts under  contracts,  with  an  agency 
or  department  of  the  Government.  Any  other 
use  of  production  equipment  shall  be  cause 
for  the  immediate  removal  of  such  equip- 
ment from  a  conTrictor's  posscislon. 

"leMl)  Under  such  regulailcns  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  the  head  of  an  agency  may 
sell  to  a  contractor  items  of  special-purpose 
production  equipment,  special-purpose  pro- 
duction systems,  special  tooling  equipment, 
or  special  test  equipment  which  are  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  under  the  control 
of  that  agency  and  which  are  located  at  the 
facility  of  the  contractor. 

■•(2)  Sales  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
m.ide  at  not  less  than  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price,  and  in  the  case  of  equipment  used  or 
planned  for  use  In  the  development  or  pro- 
duction of  supplies  for.  or  the  furnishing  of 
services  to.  the  United  States,  upon  such 
terms  a3  to  assure  that  for  a  reaso.aable  pe- 
ri >d  after  the  sale  the  properly  or  its  replace- 
ment will  be  available,  on  a  priority  basis, 
for  the  performance  of  contracts  of  the 
U.ilted  States  or  subcontracts  thereunder. 

•'i3)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  pre- 
scribe, the  proceeds  of  a  sale  made  under 
this  subsectlo."-  may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost 
or  expense  incurred  in  connection  with  that 
sale.  Any  remaining  balance  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  a  sale  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(4)  An  explanatory  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  sale  made  under  this 
subeectlon  of  property  having  an  original  ac- 
quisition value  in  excess  of  $25,000  shall  be 
prepared  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  pre- 
served In  the  flies  of  the  agency  making  the 
sale  for  not  less  than  5  years. 

"(f)  (1)  Under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Servlcea,  the  head  of  an  agency  by  competi- 


tive public  sale  may  dispose  of  items  of  pro- 
duction equipment  which  are  owned  by  the 
'Cuiied  St  .lies  and  are  ui-der  the  control  of 
that  agency  and  which  are  located  at  the 
facility  of  the  contractor. 

"'2)  Any  sale  of  production  equipment 
under  this  subsection  may  be  made  without 
prior  offering  of  such  production  equipment 
to  other  departments  or  agencies.  Any  such 
sale  of  production  equipment  may  be  con- 
ducted .It  the  site  of  the  contractor  In  pos- 
session, except  that  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  assure  a  fair  and  c'impetltlve  sale  In  which 
tlie  contractor  in  possession  has  no  advan- 
tage, such  production  equipment  (A)  shall 
be  removed  to  other  locations  for  sale,  or  (B) 
where  removal  would  be  unreasonably  expen- 
sive, the  contractor  in  possession,  if  the  suc- 
cessful bidder,  shall  be  required  to  pay  to 
the  agency  concerned  an  additional  amount 
which  Is  substantially  equal  to  the  average 
c  St  which  would  have  been  incurred  by  other 
bidders  for  the  removal  of  such  production 
equipment  to.  and  the  installation  of  such 
pr:.ducti,in  equipment  at.  sites  within  the 
same  general  geographical  area  within  which 
th?  facility  of  the  contractor  In  possession  Is 
located.  No  such  removal  or  addit.oiial  pay- 
ment shall  be  required  If  the  Government 
w  ^uld  incur  a  substantial  loss  thereby. 
■  "(g)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  in  January  of  each  year 
a  report  of  each  determination  made  under 
clause  i3)  of  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  involving  property  having  an  ac- 
quisition cost  of  $10,000  or  more  and  of  each 
sale  of  property  made  for  more  than  $1,000 
under  subsection  (e)  during  the  preceding 
year.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  flrst 
soctlon  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  fourth  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


25  LARGEST  COMPANY  HOLDINGS  Of  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  REAL  PROPERTY.  PLANT  EQUIPMENT.  AND  MATERIAL  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1970 

(In  oiilliansl 


Plant  equiDtnsnt 


Name 


DOO  procure- 
ment  ranking! 


InttrnationsI  Tdeohone  and  Tengrapn  Corp 

General  Dynamics  Carp.    ,., 

General  Eiect-ic  Co „-- 

Olh  Corn  .  - 

L«kbee<1  A'rcrstt  C"'n --- 

North  American  RocKmell  Corp ^. 

Hercuies  Inc  

Martin  MatiittJ  Corp .......r, 

Bo«in?Co.. - 

Djy  and  Zimmerfra"  lie       

Mason  &  Han?er,  Sias  Mason  Ine 

McDonnel!  Dougias  Corp 

Ling-Temco-Vou«iiL  Inc - 

Chrysler  Corp     

RMK-BRJ  ConitfjctianCa" 

General  Motors  Corj        

E.  I.  OuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co 

Global  Associates  - 

Uniroy'l  Inc  

Tenneco  Inc 

Soerry  Rand  Coro   — 

AVCO  Corp.  

Thiokol  Cdarrical  Corp — .--- 

Tele<lyie  l"i;     ...- —   -- - 

Holston  Defense  Carp 


(31) 


Si. 


Total 

Real 

OPE 

IPE 

Material 

■'77  7 

J491.5 

J695.  5 

t57.1 

J33.6 

836.6 

102.  i 

42.7 

76.0 

815.4 

532  2 

82.3 

162.3 

136.9 

U0.8 

452  9 

268  7 

58.2 

14.9 

IILI 

340.3 

108.3 

32,0 

75.5 

124.5 

V7  i 

105.3 

47.8 

71.2 

1U.1 

324.4 

251.0 

25.3 

7.7 

40.4 

274  3 

64.7 

21.2 

83.7 

120.2 

269.2 

95.3 

31.3 

38.5 

104.1 

266.7 

79.6 

18.0 

17.7 

15L4 

266.6 

81.9 

14.9 

9.9 

159.9 

252.2 

45.1 

18.5 

51.1 

137.5 

246.4 

70  7 

70.6 

48.2 

56.9 

222.6 

36.5 

12.1 

46.6 

127.4 

217.7 

23.1 

154.2 

1.0 

39.4 

215.5 

28.5 

33.1 

104.7 

49.1 

208.7 

86.9 

18.7 

47.4 

55.7 

202  1 

189.3 

11,7 

.5 

199.  S 
133.  5  .   . 
ISO  6 

109.9 
40.2 

48.1 
20.1 

14.9 

■?0.3 

28. « 
193.5 

100.0 
12.1 
41.9 

155.9 

30.5 

13.1 

100.2 

148.2 

M.7 

29.7 

17  9 

136.8 

25.7 

22.7 

55.9 

32.5 
12.4 

128.5 

89.0 

26.4 

.7 

ToUl. 


7,  387  0 


.565.8 


1.628,2 


1,  083.  5 


,  609. 5 


.  Defense  Depar'm-nt  list  of  top  HO  companies  according  to  ne-  -alae  of  military  prime  contact        ■•  Raymond  International.  0?ls*ar9;  Morrison-Knudien.  A$u  Corp.;  Brown  and  Root  Inc.;  and 
aAirds  for  fiscal  year'  1970.  '•  *■  J"""  Construction  Co. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1470.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  incentive  plan 
for  participation  in  the  Ready  Reserve; 
and 

S.  1471.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
an  annuity  for  the  dependents  of  persons 
who  perform  the  service  required  under 
such  chapter  and  die  before  being  grant- 


ed retired  pay.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

STRENGTHEUrNC   OUB  AHMED   FOBCES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  two  bills  which 
will  further  strengthen  our  armed  serv- 
ices. 

The  first  bill  provides  bonuses  to  en- 
courage participation  In  the  Ready  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard.  It  offers  cash 


inducements  for  reservists  who  reenlist 
for  at  least  3  years  following  their  first 
6  years  of  Reserve  or  Guard.  It  also  pro- 
vides a  bonus  for  a  member  of  the  regu- 
lar forces  if  he  elects  to  enlist  in  the 
Reserves  following  his  2  years  of  active 
duty. 

At  present,  upon  reenlistment  in  the 
Regular  Army,  a  bonus  is  given  to  those 
who  have  acquired  specific  skills  while 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  This  bonus  serves 
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as  a  realistic  incentive  for  servicemen  to 
remain  in  the  Armed  Forces.  There  Is  no 
such  bonus  offered  to  reservists,  and  at 
present  only  1  percent  of  the  enlisted 
Reserves  reenlist  after  their  flrst  tour  of 
duty. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  retention  of 
high-quality  enlisted  personnel  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  I  believe  that  unless 
more  definite  incentives  are  provided  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard,  the  United 
States  may  reach  a  dangerously  low  level 
of  personnel  strength  in  these  two  vital 
elements  of  our  national  defense  struc- 
ture. 

This  bUl  would  give  those  qualifying  a 
$1,000  bonus  upon  reenlistment  and 
$200  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  3  re- 
enlistment years.  The  present  cost  of 
filling  a  vacancy  with  a  new  trainee,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  between  $2,400  and 
$4,000.  Thus,  a  reenlistment  bonus  such 
as  the  one  proposed  would  not  only 
create  an  incentive  for  Reserve  reenlist- 
ments,  but  also  effect  significant  savings 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  is  de- 
signed to  correct  an  inequity  in  both  the 
Reserves  and  the  Regular  Army. 

As  the  law  now  reads,  a  citizen  may 
join  the  armed  services,  elect  to  take  a 
survivor's  annuity  under  the  law,  and 
perform  the  services  required  to  qualify 
for  retired  pay  imder  the  law,  but  if  he 
should  die  after  retiring  but  before 
reaching  age  60,  the  retirement  pay 
would  not  be  granted  and  the  survivors 
would  get  nothing  from  the  annuity. 

A  citizen  may  spend  20  years  of  his  life 
In  the  service  of  his  country  and  still  not 
be  assured  of  the  welfare  of  his  family 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  To  date,  the 
Government  appears  to  be  hesitant  to 
vest  the  family  of  retired  servicemen 
with  this  much -needed  security.  As  the 
United  States  moves  toward  a  peacetime 
armed  service,  the  Nation  must  provide 
more  inducements  If  mihtary  personnel 
strength  is  to  be  maintained  at  even 
minimum  levels.  Passage  of  these  bills  Is 
Important  if  we  are  to  start  making  a 
career  in  the  armed  services  equivalent 
to  a  career  in  the  other  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  these  bills 
for  appropriate  reference  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1470 

h  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  an  Incentive  plan  for  participa- 
tion In  the  Ready  Reserve 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Re-presentativcs  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
5  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
as  follow.s: 

(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter  analysis: 

"310.   Special    pay:    participation    In   Ready 
Reserve." 

(2)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"§310.  Special  pay:   participation  In  Ready 
Reserve 

"'ft)  An  enlisted  member  of  a  Reserve 
component  who — 

"il)  has  completed  a  total  of  at  least  two 
years  of  active  duty,  or  a  total  of  at  least 


six  years  of  service.  In  one  or  more  of  the 
armed  services; 

"(2)  Is  accepted  for  enlistment,  reenlist- 
ment, or  extension  of  enlistment  In  a 
Reserve  component.  In  a  pay  grade  above 
E-2,  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years;  and 

"(3)  agrees  to  remain  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve for  a  corresponding  period  and  to  per- 
form such  drlllB  or  other  duty  as  may  b« 
prescribed; 

Is  entitled  to  special  pay  computed  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  amount  of  special  pay  to  which 
a  person  covered  by  subsection  (a)  Is  en- 
titled Is — 

"(1)  $1,000  upon  reenlistment  or  exten- 
sion of  his  enlistment; 

"(2)  $200  upon  completing  each  year,  un- 
der that  reenlistment  or  extension  of  en- 
listment of  satisfactory  participation  In  the 
program  prescribed  for  his  Reserve  assign- 
ment, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

However,  no  member  is  entitled  to  Incentive 
pay  for  any  year  of  satisfactory  performance 
that  ends  after  he  has  completed  twenty 
years  of  service  computed  under  section 
1332  of  title  10. 

"ic)  The  special  pay  authorised  by  this 
section  is  in  addition  to  any  other  basic  pay, 
special  pay.  incentive  pay,  or  allowance  to 
which  the  member  concerned  is  entitled. 

"(d)  A  member  who  voluntarily,  or  be- 
causp  of  his  misconduct,  does  not  complete 
the  flrst  year  of  service  under  his  reenlist- 
ment or  extension  of  enlistment  for  which 
he  was  paid  under  subeectlon  (b)(1)  shall 
refund  that  percentage  of  the  amount  that 
the  unexpired  part  of  that  year  bears  to 
the  entire  year  for  which  the  amount  waa 
paid. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  uniformed  services 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  Coast  Ouard  when 
the  Coast  Ouard  is  not  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy." 

S.  1471 

A  bill  to  amend  Chapter  67  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  an  annuity 
frr  the  dependents  of  persons  who  per- 
form the  service  required  under  such  chap- 
ter and  die  before  being  granted  retired 
pay 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1437  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  fallows: 

( 1 )  The  flrst  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  fullows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  each  annuity  payable  under  this 
chapter  accrues  as  of  the  flrst  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  person  upon  whose  pay 
the  annuity  is  based  dies." 

(2)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
refid  as  fullows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  the 
retired  pay  of  a  person  who — 

"(1)  elected  an  annuity  under  section 
1434  of  this  title; 

"(2)  performed  the  service  required  to 
qualify  for  retired  pay  under  this  chapter; 
and 

"(3)  died  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act  enacting  this  subsection,  and  before  be- 
ing granted  that  retired  pay; 
shall  be  computed,  and  each  annuity  under 
this  chapter  shall  accrue,  as  of  the  flrst 
day  of  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  he  would  have  b°come  sixty  years  of 
age  if  he  had  lived." 


ByMr.PROUTY: 
S.  1473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10- 
percent     increase     in     annuities.     Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl 
to  provide  a  benefit  increase  for  those 
receiving  railroad  retirement  benefits 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  a;:ter  much  delay  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  we  finally  passed  the  10-per- 
cent benefit  increase  for  the  23  million 
Americans  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. At  that  time,  I  was  convinced  that 
we  did  not  go  far  enough.  We  again 
avoided  facing  up  to  the  fact  that  com- 
prehensive social  security  legislation  is 
needed  now.  I  am  hopeful  that  all  of  us 
in  (ingress  will  make  every  E>ossible  ef- 
fort toward  prompt  consideration  and 
passage  of  comprehensive  social  security 
legislation. 

Such  legislation  should  include  a  $100 
a  month  minimum  benefit,  liberalization 
of  the  retirement  test,  a  provision  to  in- 
sure that  widows  receive  100  percent  of 
their  deceased  spouse's  benefit,  an  updat- 
ing of  the  retirement  income  tax  credit, 
an  automatic  cost-of-hvlng  benefit  In- 
crease provision,  a  broadening  of  cover- 
age under  the  so-called  Prouty  amend- 
ment, and  many  other  long-overdue  re- 
forms. Within  the  next  few  weeks  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  a  comprehensive  bill 
designed  to  bring  our  social  security  sys- 
tem and  medicare  system  up  to  the  point 
where  they  equitably  meet  the  needs  of 
older  Americans. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  provide  increases  in  annuities 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
identical  to  those  recently  enacted  for 
persons  receiving  social  security  benefits 
Specifically,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
637,000  annuitants  and  dependents  and 
over  308,000  survivors  receiving  monthly 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  is  older  than  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  itself  and  vitally  affects  over  1 
million  Americans  who  depend  upon  its 
monthly  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  deliberately 
ignore  these  1  million  Americans.  Every- 
one in  this  body  will  agree  with  me  that 
a  similar  10  percent  benefit  increase 
should  be  extended  to  those  individuals. 
However,  time  after  time  we  in  Congress 
delay  increasing  benefits  under  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  once  a  social 
security  increase  has  been  enacted. 

This  week,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  opened  hearings 
concerning  the  condition  of  our  national 
railroad  industry.  Dining  those  hearings 
we  all  acknowledged  that  the  railroad 
industry  is  often  a  forgotten  industry 
until  the  crisis  of  a  nationwide  strike  or 
bankruptcy  is  upon  us.  In  all  fairness  we 
find  that  the  raUroad  employee  is  often 
the  forgotten  employee  compared  to  em- 
ployees in  other  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  bin  I  am  introducing 
today  contains  a  provision  that  no  re- 
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cipient  of  veterans'  benefits  will  lose  any 
benefits  as  a  result  of  this  benefit  in- 
crease. Too  often  we  provide  increases  in 
various  pension  benefits  without  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  veteran  bene- 
fit law  has  limitations  on  income  from 
other  sources.  Over  the  years  I  have  made 
an  effort  to  provide  a  savings  clause  in 
every  bill  that  has  passed  this  body. 

The  bill  I  iaitroduce  today  is  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1971.  I,  for  one,  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  see  that  it  is  passed  by 
Congress  before  many  weeks  have  passed. 

EXHfflIT    1 

S.  1473 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 

of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per  centum  Increase 

la  annuities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  paragraph : 

"(4)  The  annuity  computed  under  para- 
graphs (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  that  part  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion which  precedes  the  first  proviso  shall  be 
Increased  by  10  per  centum." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  Individual's  an- 
nuity without  regard  to  section  3(a)(3)  of 
this  Act  or  p>enslon  as  In  effect  before  1970" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  Individ- 
ual's annuity  without  regard  to  section  3(a) 
(3)  or  (4)  of  this  Act  or  pension  as  In  effect 

before  1971"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(before  any  reduction  on 
account  of  age)"  Immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  of  the  last  paragraph;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"The  spouse's  annuity  computed  under 
other  provisions  of  this  section  shall  (before 
any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  be  In- 
creased by  10  per  centum.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence and  the  next  preceding  paragraph  shall 
not  operate  to  Increase  the  annuity  to  an 
amount  in  excesa  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
a  spouse's  annuity  as  provided  In  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection.  This  paragraph 
shall  be  disregarded  In  the  application  of  the 
preceding  paragraph." 

(b)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  last  paragraph'"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "the  last  two  para- 
graphs". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(o)  The  annuity  computed  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
increased  by  10  per  centum." 

Sec.  4.  All  pensions  under  section  6  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  and  all 
annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1935,  shall  be  Increased  by  10  per  centum. 
All  survivor  annuities  deriving  from  Joint 
and  survivors  annuities  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  all  widows'  and 
widowers'  Insurance  annuities  which  are  pay- 
able In  the  amount  of  the  spouse's  annuity 
to  which  the  widow  or  widower  was  entitled 
shall,  In  cases  where  the  employee  died  In 
or  before  the  month  In  which  the  Increases 
In  annuities  provided  In  section  3  of  this 
Act  are  effective,  be  Increased  by  10  per 
centum.  Joint  and  survivor  annuities  shall 
be  computed  under  section  3(a)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  percentage  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  election  of  such  annuity. 

Sec.  5.  All  recertlficatlons  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  made  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  without  application  therefor. 

Sec,  8.  NotwlthBtandlng  any  other  provi- 


sion of  law,  In  determining  the  annual  In- 
come of  any  person  lor  any  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  or  the 
amount  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation under  section  415  of  title  38.  Unupd 
States  Code,  or  eligibility  for  or  the  amount 
of  pension  under  chapter  15  of  title  38. 
United  States  Ckxle.  or  the  first  sentence  of 
section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959,  there  shall  not  be  Included  in  such 
income  the  amount  of  any  increase  in  the 
annuity  cr  pension  payable  to  such  person 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935  result- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  this  Act  If,  for 
the  month  (or  any  portion  thereof)  in  which 
this  Act  was  enacted,  or  for  any  month  (or 
any  portion  of  any  month)  after  IJecember 
31.  1970,  and  prior  to  the  month  following 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted  such 
person  Is  entitled  to  in  an  annuity  or  pen- 
sion under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935, 
and  (2)  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation under  section  415  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  or  pension  under  chapte-  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  or  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9ib)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  annuities  accruing 
for  months  after  December  1970  and  with 
respect  to  pensions  due  In  calendar  months 
after  January  1971. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  ifor  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott  )  ( by  request  >  : 
S.  1474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Colorado  (Mr.  ALtoTx),  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was 
drafted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  a  result  of  a  study  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  Public  Law  91-308  which 
authorized  him  to  complete  a  survey  as 
to  the  policy  to  be  implemented  with  re- 
gard to  entrance  and  user  fees  and  report 
his  findings  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
accompanying  the  study  and  draft  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  the  Intebior, 

Washington,  DC,  March  12, 1971. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,   U.S.   Senate,   Washington, 
B.C. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Obntlemen:   Public  Law  91-308,  enacted 
July  7,  1970,  required  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to,  ".  .  .  complete  a  siorvey  as  to  the 
poUcy  to  be  Implemented  with  regard  to  en- 
trance and  user  fees  and  report  hla  findings 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs."  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  herewith  the  required  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  study  leading  to  this  report  has  been 


coordinated  with  the  agencies  Involved  with 
the  collection  of  Federal  outdoor  recreation 
fees  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  as  amended 
The  recommended  fee  program  Is  not  that 
preferred  by  each  agency.  However,  the  rec- 
reation programs  of  the  agencies  vary  in 
many  respects.  Thus,  no  one  system  can  be 
optimum  for  all.  If  the  proposed  draft  legis- 
lation Is  enacted,  all  agencies  administering 
recreation  areas  where  fees  are  collected  will 
give  their  best  effort  to  make  the  new  pro- 
gram a  success. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mends that  a  new  $4  annual  permit  valid  only 
for  one  Individual  replace  the  existing  $io 
annual  motor  vehicle  entrance  permit.  The 
new  permit  would  apply  to  all  forms  of  entry 
by  the  purchaser  and  would  permit  use  of 
basic  recreation  faclUttes.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  dally  permits  for  persons  who  do  not 
wish  to  purchase  the  annual  permit.  Supple- 
mental fee«  would  also  be  charged  for  use  of 
certain  higher  quality  recreation  facilities 
and  services.  Special  permits  could  also  be 
available  to  cover  types  of  recreation  use  not 
suited  to  the  annual  piermlt  or  Its  alterna- 
tives and  supplements. 

The  Department  recommends  that  Initially 
fees  be  collected  only  at  clearly  designated 
areas  where  collection  is  found  to  be  eco- 
nomically and  administratively  feasible.  Co- 
ordination authority  for  this  Government- 
wide  program  should  be  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  be  delegated  authority 
from  the  President  for  guidelines  as  neces- 
sary to  assure  coordinated  administration  of 
the  program 

It  Is  believed  that  revenues  will  more  than 
double  the  historical  fee  collection  levels 
which  have  averaged  about  $10  million  per 
year.  Revenue  collected  should  continue  to 
be  available  for  the  Important  outdoor  rec- 
reation programs  funded  by  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund. 

Important  new  authorities  are  needed  to 
make  the  recommended  program  a  success. 
The  original  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  did  not  provide  adequate  author- 
ity to  enforce  the  regulations,  to  undertake 
educational  campaigns  to  Inform  the  public 
about  fee  requirements,  or  to  pay  sales  com- 
missions needed  to  develop  a  large  system  of 
non-Federal  permit  sales  outlets.  These  au- 
thorities are  included  in  the  draft  legislation 
submitted  as  part  of  the  repwrt  transmitted 
herewith. 

Although  the  recommended  program  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  administratively  feasible,  some 
period  of  time  will  be  needed  to  resolve  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  fatct  that  visitors 
must  become  accustomed  to  individual  per- 
mits and  stricter  enforcement  policies.  Agen- 
cy personnel  will  also  have  to  be  retrained 
to  administer  the  new  permit  system.  When 
fully  Implemented,  the  new  system  will  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  to  the  Fund,  a  de- 
sirable element  of  control  over  public  use. 
and  greater  uniformity  in  fee  program  ad- 
ministration. 

There  may  be  occasions  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  individual  annual  recreation  per- 
mit sy.stem  at  heavily-visited  National  Parks 
such  as  Yosemlte.  Yellowstone.  Grand  Can- 
yon. Mesa  Verde.  Glacier.  Mount  Rainier,  and 
S'nenandoah.  that  It  would  unduly  delay  the 
entrance  of  vehicles  Into  the  parks.  'These 
administrative  difficulties  would  arise  from 
trying  to  verify  the  ages  of  each  vehicle's 
passengers;  whether  they  have  an  individual 
permit,  and  if  not.  whether  they  wish  to  buy 
such  a  permit,  or  In  lieu  thereof,  purchase  a 
daily  permit.  When  these  delays  necessitate 
traffic  backing  up  unreasonably,  as  much  as 
75-100  cars.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  collec- 
tion be  suspended  at  the  entrance  stations 
and  only  spot  checks  made  by  rangers  at  visi- 
tor centers,  campgrounds  and  other  visitor 
concentration  points  within  the  perk. 


It  is  the  hope  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  presentation  of  its  report  will 
result  in  prompt  action  to  provide  new  au- 
thority for  recreation  fee  collection  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  contained 
herein  Early  action  Is  most  Impwrtant  so 
that  there  will  be  adequate  lead  time  for 
starting  a  new  program  beginning  January 
1.  1972.  Permits,  regulations,  lists  of  areas, 
and  other  supporting  materials  all  must  be 
prepared,  printed,  and  distributed. 

Agencies  also  need  time  to  plan  budget 
and  administrative  staff  arrangements. 

The  proposed  legislation  within  this  report 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  It  advises  that  enact- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's objectives. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  report 
with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS : 
S.  1475.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the 
restoration,  reconstruction,  and  exhibi- 
tion of  the  gunboat  Cairo,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  tmd  Insular  Affairs. 

THE    GUNBOAT    "CAIRO" 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland  ) ,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  the  restoration,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  exhibition  of  the  gunboat 
Cairo. 

The  delegation  from  Mississippi  in- 
troduced an  identical  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  23. 

The  Union  gunboat  Cairo  was  sunk  by 
naval  torpedoes  in  the  Yazoo  River.  Miss., 
during  the  selge  of  Vicksburg  in  1863.  It 
sank  quickly— vdth  its  cargo,  weapons, 
equipment,  and  fittings  almost  intact.  It 
was  covered  deeply  by  silt,  and  for  over  a 
hundred  years  was  preserved  with  re- 
markably little  deterioration.  It  was 
raised  during  the  period  1960  to  1963, 
with  money  contributed  privately  by  in- 
terested individuals  together  with  county 
and  State  funds.  It  is  now  at  a  shipyard 
at  Pascagoula,  where  intensive  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  deterioration  prior 
to  restoration. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
looked  carefully  at  the  gunboat,  and  con- 
cludes that  it  is  restorable.  and  would  be 
a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  National 
Mihtary  Park  at  Vicksburg.  as  a  naval 
museum.  It  is  estimated  that  visitation  to 
to  the  Cairo  would  be  heavy,  and  that  the 
ir.come  to  the  Federal  Treasury  from 
additional  admission  fees  would  be  ap- 
plied toward  amortizing  the  initial  in- 
vestment, as  well  as  covering  operating 
costs. 

In  1966.  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  for  an  agreement 
with  the  National  Park  Service  for  the 
project.  Since  that  time,  the  legislature 
has  provided  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of 
pr^erying  the  Cairo  prior  to  restoration, 
and  the  amounts  have  been  substantial. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  project 
could  be  funded  under  existing  broad 
authonzations,  but  it  is  considered  pru- 
dent to  seek  specific  authorization  at  this 
"me.  No  additional  lands  will  be  re- 


quired at  the  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park  for  the  purpose. 

This  historic  vessel,  with  its  many  ar- 
tifacts, will  be  a  unique  exhibit  of  great 
historic  value.  The  vast  numbers  of 
Americans,  from  all  areas  of  our  country, 
who  visit  it  in  the  years  to  come  will 
have  a  highly  interesting  and  educa- 
tional experience  in  viewing  this  chapter 
from  our  Nation's  past, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1475 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  for  the  restoration,  recon- 
struction, and  exhibition  of  the  gunboat 
"Cairo,"  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  preserve  an  object  having  national  sig- 
nificance as  part  of  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War.  for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall,  in  such  manner  as  he 
deems  advisable,  utUlze  the  authorities  con- 
tained In  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49 
Stat.  666)  to  provide  for  the  restoration,  and 
reconstruction  of  the  gunboat  "Cairo,"  for- 
merly of  the  Union  Navy,  sunk  In  action  In 
the  Yazoo  River,  Mississippi,  and  for  Its  ex- 
hibition at  the  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park. 

Sec.  2.  At  such  time  as  the  restoration  and 
reconstruction  of  the  "Cairo"  shall  have 
been  completed,  and  It  has  been  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Vicksburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  the  "Cairo"  shall  be 
administered  In  accordance  with  all  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  such 
park. 

Sec  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 

S.  1476.  A  bill  to  revise  section  801  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1916  to  increase  the 
penalty  for  violation  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
accelerated  international  reconstruction 
and  development  of  our  foreign  trading 
partners  has  made  it  mandatory  to  ex- 
amine the  administration  and  effective- 
ness of  our  protections  against  interna- 
tional price  discrimination. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1916.  This  neglected  statute  was  copied 
in  part  from  the  Sherman  Act  and  ap- 
parently was  intended  to  be  a  part  of  the 
antitrust  laws  condemning,  as  it  does, 
price  discrimination  injurious  to  compe- 
tition and  providing  a  criminal  sanction 
as  well  as  civil  redress. 

My  bill  would  declare  that  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1916  is  one  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  defined  in  section  I  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  Such  an  amendment  would 
provide  both  the  Government  and  in- 
jured persons  with  the  remedy  of  in- 
jimctive  relief,  prescribe  a  statute  of 
limitations  to  be  tolled  for  injured  per- 
sons   during    Croverrunent   proceedings. 


and  further  encourage  private  enforce- 
ment by  making  available  Government 
judgments  and  decrees  as  prima  facie 
evidence  in  private  suits.  The  criminal 
sanction  copied  from  the  original  section 
I  of  the  Sherman  Act  is  amended  to  com- 
port with  the  1955  amendment  of  section 
I  of  the  Sherman  Act.  which  increased 
the  maximum  fine  to  $50,000. 

Gathering  the  necessary  evidence  in 
an  administrative  dumping  procedure 
imder  the  1921  act  appears  to  be  the 
biggest  bottleneck  in  enforcing  that  law. 
In  a  suit  brought  under  the  Antldimiping 
Act  of  1916,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  could  greatly  facilitate  the 
gathering  of  evidence.  Failure  to  comply 
with  discovery  requests  would  result  in 
the  withholding  of  imports  alleged  to  be 
dumped  until  there  is  compliance  with 
the  court's  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  that  make  this 
legislation  necessary. 

The  American  economy  traditionally 
has  been  dedicated  to  free  competition. 
As  the  economy  has  grown,  this  Ideal  fre- 
quently has  been  threatened  by  excesses 
by  tho.se  who  would  abuse  this  freedom. 
Congress  and  courts  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  limit  economic  free  action,  lest 
freedom  strangle  the  competition  it  was 
meant  to  foster.  Thus,  our  antitrust  laws 
were  designed  to  be  an  economic  guide 
aimed  at  preserving  competition  as  a 
rule  of  trade.  It  rests  on  the  premise 
that  the  unrestrained  interaction  of 
competitive  forces  will  yield  the  best  al- 
location of  our  economic  resources,  the 
lowest  prices,  the  highest  quality  and  the 
greatest  material  progress,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  an  environment 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  and  social  institutions. 

Among  unfair  trade  practices  which 
have  caused  serious  inroads  in  the  area 
of  free  competition  is  that  of  price  dis- 
crimination. The  sale  of  goods  to  one 
customer  at  a  price  other  than  that 
charged  a  second.  A  1914  House  report 
summarized  the  predatory  aspects  of  dis- 
crimination as  follows : 

It  has  been  a  most  common  practice  of 
great  and  powerful  combinations  engaged 
in  commerce  ...  to  lower  prices  of  their 
commodities  ...  in  certain  communities 
and  sections  where  they  had  competition 
with  the  Intent  to  destroy  and  make  unprof- 
itable the  business  of  their  competitors  .  .  . 
such  a  system  Is  manifestly  unfair  and  un- 
just, not  only  to  competitors  who  are  direct- 
ly Injured  thereby,  but  also  to  the  general 
public  .  .  . 

The  problem  of  predatory  price  dis- 
crimination is.  of  course,  not  a  purely 
domestic  one.  Not  only  have  American 
producers  engaged  in  such  practices,  but 
foreign  manufacturers  have  similarly 
sought  to  capture  markets  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  by  artificially  and 
temporarily  reducing  prices  in  the  hopes 
of  driving  competitors  out  of  business. 

Price  discrimination  between  nation- 
al markets  is  usually  referred  to  as 
"dumping."  Thus  dumping  generally  in- 
volves sales  for  export  at  prices  lower 
than  those  charged  at  the  same  time  and 
under  like  circumstances  to  buyers  In 
the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings  on 
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the  Trade  Act  of  1970,  the  opponents  of 
fair  regulatory  trade  legislation  contend- 
ed that  any  trade  restriction  will  result 
in  higher  prices  to  the  U.S.  consumer; 
however,  the  opposite  results  from  the 
planned  sale  of  goods  abroad  at  prices 
below  those  charged  to  domestic  buyers. 
The  dumping  producer  may  resort  to 
such  practices  for  any  one  of  a  number 
of  reascns.  He  may  seek  to  acquire  a 
foothold  in  a  foreign  market  or  prevent 
its  loss  to  competitors,  to  destroy  a  com- 
petitor or  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a  rival  concern.  The  temporary  cheap- 
ness of  the  dumped  goods  is  a  small  gain 
for  consumers,  compared  with  the  ex- 
tended deleterious  effects  such  dumping 
may  have  on  domestic  producers  and  on 
the  working  force.  And  once  the  com- 
petition has  been  driven  out,  the  dump- 
ing producer  may — and  probably  will — 
raise  prices  to  the  highest  level  the  traffic 
will  bear  to  the  eventual  detriment  of 
consumers  as  well.  This  predatory  dump- 
ing is  used  as  a  weapon  of  commercial 
warfare,  endangering  the  industry  and 
labor  of  the  importing  country. 

There  have  been  enacted  in  the  United 
States  a  number  of  measures  which  pro- 
vide remedies  against  dumping.  Congress 
in  1890  passed  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act.  This  act  prohibits,  under  severe 
penalties,  every  contract  or  combinations 
in  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
me'ce,  and  every  monopolizations  or  at- 
tempts to  monopolize  such  commerce. 
The  courts  have  in  a  number  of  instances 
held  the  use  of  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition to  be  evidence  of  an  intent  to 
establish  monopoly  or  restrain  com- 
merce and  as  such  a  violation  of  the  act. 
It  is  illegal  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  a  com- 
modity in  one  part  of  the  United  States 
at  prices  which  are  lower,  after  allow- 
ance for  differences  in  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, grade,  quality,  or  quantity  sold,  than 
the  prices  charged  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  intent  of  there- 
by establishing  a  monopoly  or  destroying 
or  injuring  the  trade  or  business  of  an- 
other or  preventing  another  from  engag- 
ing in  the  same  business.  Local  price  cut- 
ting is  the  parallel  in  domestic  commerce 
of  predatory  dumping  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

If  the  Sherman  Act  were  applicable,  it 
would  serve  as  a  remedy  against  preda- 
tory dumping  by  foreigners  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  with  the  intent  of  Injuring 
American  competitors  or  establishing  a 
monopoly  in  the  American  market.  How- 
ever, a  Supreme  Coiu-t  decision  limited 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Sherman  Act  in 
curbing  the  practice  of  dumping  in  this 
country. 

In  1916  the  disclosure  of  imfair  meth- 
ods of  competition,  and  above  all  the 
practice  of  predatory  dimiping  which  was 
widely  prevalent  in  the  export  trade  of 
foreign  countries,  led  to  a  widespread  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  for  a  more 
effective  law. 

As  a  result,  the  revenue  bill  of  1916 
contained  provisions  adopted  from  the 
Sherman  Act.  This  made  it  unlawful  for 
any  importer  commonly  and  systemati- 
cally to  sell  imported  articles  in  the 
United  States  at  a  price  substantially  less 
than  the  actual  market  value  of  such 
articles  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the 


United  States  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  country  of  production  or  of  other 
foreign  countries  to  which  they  were 
commonly  exported  after  adding  to  such 
foreign  market  value  the  various  costs 
incidental  to  importation.  This  applied 
if  such  act  or  acts  were  done  with  in- 
tent to  Injure  or  destroy  or  prevent  the 
establishment  of  an  industry  in  the 
United  States,  or  of  restraining  competi- 
tion in  such  articles  In  the  United  States. 
Violators  of  these  provisions  were  mside 
subject  to  fines  not  exceeding  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year,  or 
both.  In  addition,  any  person  injured  by 
such  violation  was  given  the  right  to  sue 
for  and  recover  threefold  the  damages 
sustained.  Like  the  Sherman  Act,  this 
provision  was  erroneously  thought  to  be 
ineffective,  generally,  for  the  lack  of 
means  to  obtain  proof  of  systematic 
dumping.  Congress  then  enacted  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921  which  provided 
an  administrative  dumping  remedy.  The 
act  confers  sufficient  authority  to  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  to  enforce  the  rules 
for  fair  trade  practices  in  the  import 
trade:  nevertheless,  the  administration 
of  the  Antidumping  Act  has  been  sub- 
stantially ineffective  in  checking  unfair 
practices  in  the  pricing  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise for  export  to  the  United  States. 

The  criminal  and  civil  sanctions  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1916  have  rarely 
been  invoked.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  transform  this  statute  into 
a  broad  and  effective  deterrent  to  acts 
intended  to  lessen  competition  in  Inter- 
national trade. 

The  first  amendment  I  have  to  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1916  is  taken  from 
the  Clayton  Act  and  provides  one  of  the 
most  important  categories  of  antitrust 
remedies  which  stems  from  the  equity 
powers  in  civil  proceedings.  Section  15 
of  the  Clayton  Act  charges  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorneys,  under  supervision  of  the 
Attorney  General,  with  the  duty  of  insti- 
tuting equity  proceedings  to  prevent  and 
restrain  violation  of  certain  antitrust 
laws.  Thus,  it  Is  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  U.S.  district  attorneys  who  are 
primarily  charged  by  Congress  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  public  interest 
under  these  laws.  The  prime  object  of 
civil  decrees  secured  by  the  Government 
is  the  continuing  protection  of  the  public 
by  means  of  contempt  proceedings, 
against  a  recurrence  of  antitrust  viola- 
tions 

Mr.  President,  the  next  amendment 
would  declare  that  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1916  is  one  of  the  "Antitrust  Laws." 

Now  let  us  look  at  one  of  the  benefits 
of  declaring  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1916  to  be  within  the  framework  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Antitrust  violations  are 
often  difficult  to  prove.  Thus  is  particu- 
larly so  for  the  private  litigant,  often  a 
small  busnessman  who  is  already  a 
financial  victim  of  an  economically 
stronger  antitrust  violator  and  unable  to 
bear  the  burden  of  litigating  the  Issue  of 
violation.  Recognizing  the  economic 
burden,  as  well  as  the  public  interest  in 
encouraging  private  enforcement.  Con- 
gress enacted  section  5  of  the  Clayton 
Act  to  aid  private  litigants  in  carrying 
the  burden  of  proof.  Section  5  provides 
that  a  final  judgment  or  decree,  result- 


ing from  any  civil  or  criminal  antitrust 
action  instituted  by  the  United  States, 
which  afBrms  that  the  defendant  has 
violated  the  antitrust  laws,  can  be  used 
in  other  actions  as  proof  of  those  facts 
necessarily  proved  in  the  Government's 
action.  This  relieves  the  private  litigant 
of  the  task  of  proving  the  existence  of 
an  antitrust  violation;  all  that  he  need 
prove  is  that  the  violation  caused  injury 
to  his  business  or  property. 

Private  parties  have  long  played  a 
major  role  In  the  legislative  scheme  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  through  the  statutory  authority  to 
bring  suits  for  damages  or  injunctive 
relief.  Congress,  in  fact,  has  earnestly 
endeavored  to  instigate  such  litigation 
and  heighten  Its  Impact  by  awarding  vic- 
torious plaintiffs  judgment  in  treble  the 
amount  of  their  damages  plus  additional 
amounts  to  cover  costs  and  attorney's 
fees.  The  hope,  of  course,  has  been  that 
private  action,  so  encoiu-aged  and  bol- 
stered, would  come  to  represent  a  potent 
Instrument  for  achieving  compliance 
with  substantive  legislation. 

Private  enforcement  seems  to  repre- 
sent an  instrument  which  offers  con- 
siderably more  in  the  way  of  benefits 
than  of  deficiencies.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, by  permitting  private  parties  to 
bring  suit,  the  law's  deterrent  capacity 
can  be  significantly  Increased.  Certainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  surveillance  the 
technique  Is  valuable;  in  effect  it  enrolls 
an  additional  niunber  of  policemen  who 
may  be  expected  to  protect  their  interests 
assiduously  and  to  demand  relief  when 
they  have  been  injured. 

In  1955  Congress  enacted  a  4-year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  applicable  to  private 
antitrust  actions.  It  provides  that  no 
antitrust  caa^e  of  action  may  be  the  basis 
of  a  suit  more  than  4  years  after  it  has 
accrued.  The  general  rule  is  that  a  cause 
of  action  accrues  when  injury  to  the 
plaintiff  occurs.  A  significant  exception 
to  the  rules  governing  the  statute  of  lim- 
Itatlorts  Is  contained  In  section  5  cf  the 
Clayton  Act.  It  provides  that  the  running 
of  the  statute  or  any  private  right  or  ac- 
tion arising  under  the  antltra-^t  laws  shall 
be  suspended  during  the  pendancy  of  any 
ci%il  or  criminal  governmental  action 
de.-igned  to  prevent,  restrain,  or  punish 
violations  of  the  antitrust  la-i's,  Tlie  sus- 
pension of  the  statute  of  limitations  is 
not  absolute.  Rather,  the  suspension  la^ts 
only  during  the  pendency  of  the  Govern- 
ment action  and  for  1  year  thereafter, 
and  any  private  action  must  be  com- 
menced either  within  4  years  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrued  or  durincr  the  pe- 
riod of  suspension.  Thus,  by  improving 
the  means  of  enforcing  the  private  rem- 
edy In  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1916.  In- 
jured parties  will  have  an  effective  sup- 
plementary enforcement  device. 

Mr.  President,  the  gathering  of  evi- 
dence in  a  dumping  case  under  the  1921 
act  appears  to  be  of  the  greatest  handi- 
caps In  checking  unfair  practices  in  the 
pricing  of  foreign  merchandise  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States.  The  principal 
problem  is  a  customs  policy  which  allows 
the  foreign  manufacturers  of  Imported 
merchandise  subject  to  investication  un- 
der the  Antidumping  Act  to  label  all  In- 
formation submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
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Customs  in  an  antidumping  proceeding 
as  confidential.  This  obstacle  would  be 
overcome  by  use  of  the  discovery  rules 
in  £w;tion  under  the  antitrust  acts. 

The  pretrial  discovery  mechanism  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  innovations 
of  the  Federal  rules  of  civil  procedure. 
The  rules  invest  the  deposition — discov- 
ery process  with  a  vital  role  In  prepara- 
tion for  trial.  The  rules  provide  for  the 
use  of  interrogatories  which  may  relate 
to  any  manner  which  appears  reasonably 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  ad- 
missible evidence. 

Further,  economic  facts  relative  to  the 
use  of  competitors  may  be  inquired  about 
in  interrogatories.  In  addition,  any  party 
may  take  the  deposition  of  any  person 
after  commencement  of  action,  and  a 
court  of  equity  has  the  Inherent  power 
by  the  Issuance  of  a  subpena  duces 
tecum  to  compel  the  production  of  books 
and  papers  necessary  to  a  determination 
of  a  matter  pending  before  It.  The  fact 
that  corporations'  records  and  docimients 
are  physically  located  beyond  ttie  con- 
fines of  the  United  State  does  not  ex- 
cuse it  from  producing  them  in  response 
to  a  subpena  duces  tecum  if  the  corpo- 
ration has  possession  of  them  and  If  the 
court  has  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation. 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1916  Is  ap- 
plicable to  Importing  subsidiaries  of  the 
foreign  parent  and,  in  addition,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  Amer- 
ican courts  to  enforce  American  law 
against  foreign  companies  through  their 
subsidiaries  carrying  on  business  in  the 
United  States. 

To  enforce  the  subpena  power  of 
•American  courts  which  have  established 
jurisdiction  over  foreign  corporations, 
this  bill  would  provide  that  the  court 
has  the  power  to  enjoin  the  further  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  until 
such  time  a.s  the  foreign  defendant  com- 
piles with  the  discovery  order. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  further 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1916  by 
adopting  a  well  established  Clayton  Act 
.'•tandard  "in  any  line  of  commerce  In 
any  section  of  the  country,"  to  further 
define  the  term  Industry  with  respect  to 
a  geographic  dimension  and  to  assist  In 
determining  what  constitutes  a  product 
within  the  appropriate  industry. 

The  phrase  "in  any  line  of  commerce" 
or  the  product  market  have  been  defined 
broadly  to  assist  the  courts  in  establish- 
ing the  product  market.  These  principles 
were  enunirated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  leading  case  of  Brown  Shoe: 

The  outer  boundaries  of  a  product  market 
are  determined  by  the  reasonable  Inter- 
changeabllltv  of  use  or  the  gross-elasticity 
of  demand  between  the  product  Itaelf  and 
^ub.stitutes  for  It.  However,  within  this 
broad  market,  well  defined  Bubmarkets  may 
exist  which,  la  themselves,  constitute  prod- 
u^-t  markets  for  antitrust  purposes.   •    •    • 

The  boundaries  of  such  a  submarket  may 
be  determined  by  examining  such  practical 
indicia  as  industry  or  public  recognition  of 
the  submarket  as  a  separate  economic  entity, 
the  product's  peculiar  characteristics  and 
uses,  unique  producUon  facilities.  dlsUnct 
cusiomers,  distinct  prices,  sensitivity  to 
price  changes  and  specialized   vendors. 

The  phrase,  "hi  any  section  of  the 
•^•JJ^.t'y"  would  preserve  competition 
within   whatever    geographic    area    the 


goods  compete.  The  courts  would  ex- 
amine the  impact  of  dumped  sales  on  the 
geographical  segments  of  the  domestic 
industry  involved.  Thus,  when  dumped 
imports  are  not  sold  nationally,  the 
domestic  manufacturer  supplying  the 
market  area  in  which  such  imports  are 
sold  would  constitute  a  separate  industry. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  United  States 
against  Pabst  Brewery  Co.  stated  that 
identification  of  a  particular  geographic 
area  need  not  be  as  exact  as  had  pre- 
viously been  thought,  and  that  it  may 
be  enough  to  merely  demonstrate  that 
competition  may  be  substantially  les- 
sened somewhere  in  the  United  States 
without  necessarily  having  to  delineate 
the  section  by  "metes  and  bounds  as  a 
surveyor  would  lay  off  a  plot  of  groimd." 

Mr.  President,  some  observers  have 
stated  that  this  act  is  Ineffective  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  intent  and 
thus  proving  a  criminal  violation.  The 
statute  does  impose  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing intent  to  injure  but  the  courts  should 
have  little  difficulty  finding  requisite  in- 
tent where  the  natural  and  probable  con- 
squences  of  the  proscribed  act  is  Injury. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
said: 

And  as  respects  statements  of  various 
appelles  that  they  did  not  intend  to  join 
a  combination  or  to  fix  prices,  we  need 
only  say  they  they  "must  be  held  to  have 
intended  the  necessary  and  direct  conse- 
quences of  their  acts  and  cannot  be 
heard  to  say  the  contrary."  •  •  • 

In  United  States  v.  Patten.  226 
U.S.  525,  543,  a  criminal  prosecution  im- 
der  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

By  purposely  engaging  In  (conduct)  which 
necesBarlly  and  dlrecUy  produces  the  result 
which  the  statxite  is  designed  to  prevent, 
they  are,  in  legal  contemplation,  charge- 
able with  Intending  that  result.  •  •  • 

The  basic  principles  referred  to  above 
anyone  expressing  reluctance  to  Invoke 
should  provide  an  adequate  answer  to 
the  statute  because  of  Intent  require- 
ment. Nevertheless,  this  amendment 
modified  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916  by 
stating  that — 

No  person  Importing  or  assisting  m  Import- 
ing any  articles  from  any  foreign  country 
Into  the  United  States  shall  knowingly  and 
purposely  import,  •  •  •  at  a  price  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  actual  market 
value   •    •    •. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  91st  Congress  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  improve  and  speed 
administrative  processes  to  combat  the 
dimiping  of  foreign-made  products  on 
the  American  market.  We  still  need  this 
legislation,  and  I  will  reintroduce  that 
bill  in  this  Congress. 

Everyone  vitally  interested  in  foreign 
trade  is  aware  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  foimd  that  Japanese  television 
manufacturers  have  been  guilty  of  dump- 
ing their  sets  in  the  United  States.  Now 
we  are  awaiting  a  decision  on  how  much 
extra  duty  the  Japanese  manufacturers 
must  pay  because  of  violation  of  the  law. 

While  I  applaud  this  progress  in  en- 
forcement of  vital  fair  trade  principles, 
the  case  also  points  up  the  weakness  in 
our  law  and  procedures. 

First  of  all,  it  took  more  than  three 
years  to  get  even  a  preliminary  finding 


on  the  issue.  The  Electronic  Indu=^tries 
Association  filed  its  complaint  in  1967, 
but  it  was  last  September  before  the 
Treasury  ordered  Customs  officials  to 
withhold  appraisement. 

This  calls  attention  to  a  second  flaw 
in  the  administrative  remedy.  The  extra 
duty  that  will  be  assessed  the  Japanese 
television  manufacturers  will  apply  only 
to  sets  imported  since  last  August  29. 

So  we  had  this  situation:  Japanese 
television  sets  were  being  dimiped  in  the 
United  States  for  some  period  of  time 
before  American  manufactm-ers  brought 
their  compliint.  Then,  it  took  more  than 
2  years  to  get  a  ruling.  During  all  this 
time,  the  Japanese  were  free  to  continue 
their  imfair  and  illegal  practices  without 
fear  of  penalties.  The  penalty  period  did 
not  start  until  the  Japanese  were  warned 
that  they  might  indeed  be  found  guilty 
of  dumping.  And  then  no  real  penalty  is 
involved.  The  Japanese  manufacturers 
simply  are  assessed  a  duty  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  price  they  are 
selling  the  sets  for  and  the  minimum 
price  they  should  have  been  selling  the 
sets  for. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  would 
cast  an  entirely  different  light  on  a  case 
Uke  this. 

American  manufacturers  who  felt  they 
were  suffering  loss  of  business  because 
of  dumping  by  the  Japanese  could  have 
gone  into  court  on  their  own  in  1968  or 
even  earlier.  They  could  have  sought  to 
have  the  practice  halted  quickly  and  they 
could  have  asked  treble  damages  for  the 
loss  of  business  caused  by  the  dumping. 

My  bUl  would  provide  a  much  more 
effective  and  forceful  remedy  for  busi- 
nessmen who  are  the  victims  of  dimip- 
ing. 

American  manufacturers  would  not 
have  to  wait  on  the  Government.  They 
could  go  directly  Into  court  themselves. 
They  would  have  a  new  weapon  ■with 
which  to  fight  back. 

Becatise  of  the  frustrations  they  have 
faced,  too  many  American  manufactur- 
ers have  decided  they  would  "rather  join 
than  fight"  overseas  competitors.  Tliey 
are  fleeing  abroad  rather  than  standing 
their  own  ground.  My  bill  should  help 
stem  this  exodus — or  at  least  remove 
some  of  the  justification  that  American 
businessmen  have  for  moving  their  jobs 
and  plants  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
mentioned  the  dumping  of  Japanese  tele- 
vision sets.  This  is  only  one  facet  of  the 
problem  faced  by  the  American  elec- 
tronics industry,  just  as  the  situation  in 
electronics  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
overall  troubles  plagiung  American  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices.  I  would,  however,  like  to  cite 
the  electronics  industry  as  an  example 
of  what  is  happening  to  American  manu- 
facturing. 

We  now  have  only  about  15  manufac- 
turers of  television  receivers  in  the  United 
States,  compared  with  a  total  of  about  50 
some  15  years  ago.  Imports  of  television 
sets  increased  from  less  tlian  10  percent 
of  American  sales  in  1966  to  more  than 
21  percent  in  1969. 

Television  manufactuiers  are  very 
justifiably  concerned  that  the  same  thuig 
will  happen  to  them  that  happened  to 
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American  radio  manufacturers.  Imports 
of  radios  did  not  become  significant  un- 
til 1956,  yet  by  1964  imports  account€d 
for  more  than  58  percent  of  the  home 
radios  sold  in  the  United  States.  Now  only 
about  8  percent  of  the  radios  sold  in 
America  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

A  similar  situation  is  occurring  in  the 
sale  of  phonographs.  Significant  imports 
began  in  1967,  reached  one-third  of  the 
American  market  within  2  years,  and  now 
are  running  around  40  percent  of  U.S. 
phonograph  sales. 

And  in  the  field  of  magnetic  tape  re- 
corders for  home  use,  less  than  10  per- 
cent are  now  made  in  the  United  States. 

This  startling  progress  by  the  Japanese 
has  not  come  about  simply  because  of 
any  superior  technology  or  the  providing 
of  better  products.  It  has  come  about  be- 
cause the  Japanese  Government  sanc- 
tions, encourages  and  finances  trade 
practices  which  are  prohibited  in  the 
United  States  and  which  are  contrary  to 
International  trade  agreements. 

Japanese  television  sets  and  other 
products  have  been  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  fair  value  because  the 
Japanese  Government  provides  export 
subsidies  and  incentives.  The  Japanese 
Government  also  provides  import  and  in- 
vestment restrictions  to  protect  their 
home  market  for  Japanese  manufac- 
turers. 

In  other  words,  the  Japanese  people 
themselves  have  had  to  pay  more  for 
television  sets  than  Americans  have  had 
to  pay.  The  Japanese  Government  ef- 
fectively prevents  American-made  tele- 
vision sets  from  entering  the  country. 

Shortsighted  Americans  frequently 
ask: 

What's  wrong  with  this?  Why  shouldn't 
Americans  benefit  from  the  purchase  of  low 
priced  Japanese  television  sets. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  Jap- 
anese dumping  practice  is  illegal,  will 
cost  Americans  thousands  of  jobs,  and 
will  be  deleterious  to  the  United  States 
in  the  long  run. 

The  cutrate  pricing  is  intended  only 
to  establish  the  newer  Japanese  manu- 
facturers in  the  market  and  to  kill  off 
American  competition.  When  imports 
monopolize  the  market,  then  the  im- 
porters set  the  prices  as  high  as  the  traf- 
fic will  bear.  Should  American  industry 
try  to  reestablish  itself,  the  importers 
can  drop  their  prices  just  long  enough  to 
starve  out  any  new  threat. 

We  frequently  hear  the  argument  that 
world  trade  should  be  absolutely  free  and 
unfettered,  that  each  nation  should  pro- 
duce what  it  produces  most  efficiently 
and  should  purchase  from  other  nations 
the  products  which  can  be  manufactured 
most  eflBciently  in  the  other  nations. 

Like  all  pat  theories,  this  one  has  to  be 
qualified  with  a  lot  of  "if,  ands,  and 
buts." 

Under  this  theory,  all  labor  intensive 
items  would  be  imported  to  the  United 
States.  The  $1.60  per  hour  minimum 
wage  is  10  times  the  going  wage  in  many 
nations  of  the  world. 

Theorists  also  ignore  the  fate  of  job- 
less Americans. 

Even  if  we  should  buy  this  theory,  it 
presupposes  that  there  will  not  only  be 
free  but  fair  trade  internationally. 


Through  dumping  a  nation  can  arti- 
ficially establish  itself  as  the  one  which 
can  provide  a  product  the  cheapest  in 
another  nation.  When  the  nation  which 
practices  dumping  has  the  market  clear- 
ly sewed  up.  then  it  can  raise  prices  to  a 
profitable  level  and  moves  on  to  steal 
the  market  in  another  nation. 

EXimping  this  way  involves  the  play- 
ing of  one  market  against  another.  Jap- 
anese taxpayers  and  consumers  in  effect 
.sut)sidize  the  exporting  of  television  sets 
to  the  United  States;  once  the  American 
market  is  captured,  the  Japanese  can 
raise  prices  here  so  that  Americans  sub- 
sidize lower  prices  in  other  target  mar- 
kets. 

This  can  go  on  in  industry  after  in- 
dustry; and  if  the  Japanese  can  play  the 
game,  so  can  other  sophisticated  trading 
nations. 

Eventually,  of  course,  there  is  an 
awakening.  Consumers  who  thought  that 
they  were  beneficiaries  of  some  great  gift. 
find  that  they  are  victims  of  a  vicious 
system.  This  manipulation  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  by  powerful  foreign 
sources  is  causing  severe  repercussions 
already,  and  it  will  get  worse  unless  ac- 
tion is  taken  quickly. 

If  America  cannot  compete  in  a  highly 
technical  field  like  the  manufacturing  of 
television  and  other  electronics  equip- 
ment, just  what  can  we  compete  in? 
Just  what  industries  are  there  left  for 
the  vE^t  number  of  Americans? 

There  are  several  courses  of  action 
that  can  be  taken  by  the  United  States. 

One  approach  would  be  a  reevaluation 
of  our  international  trading  agreements. 

Another  course  is  the  one  I  am  sug- 
gesting today.  It  is  a  reaflBrmation  of  the 
principles  of  free  but  fair  trade.  It  would 
give  American  Industry  the  means  to 
fight  back  against  unfair  and  illegal 
trade  methods  being  used  by  foreign 
manufacturers. 

This  bill  provides  an  effective  remedy 
for  injured  industries.  More  important, 
it  creates  a  powerful  deterrent  to  vio- 
lation of  fair  trade  principles. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
American  industry  can  compete  in  its 
own  market  and  in  the  world  market  if 
the  game  is  fairly  played. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  that  would  give  antitrust 
status  to  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1916. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1477.  A  biU  to  designate  the  Kettle 
River,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  a 
component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
released  on  March  29,  1970.  and  criteria 
for  the  selection  and  recreational  rivers 
to  be  added  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

The  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  two  Departments  supple- 
ment policies  set  forth  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968,  Pub 
lie  Law  90-542,  to  preserve  and  protect 
outstanding  freeflowing  rivers  and  im- 
mediate adjacent  lands.  The  wild  rivers 
guidelines  read: 


To  provide  river-related  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities  in  a  closely-adjacent 
primitive  setting.  Land  access  generally  is 
restricted  to  trails  or  Infrequent  roads,  and 
public  use  and  other  resource  management 
facilities  must  harmonize  with  their 
surroundings. 

As  I  reviewed  these  guidelines,  I  be- 
came impressed  that  the  Kettle  River, 
one  of  Minnesota's  fine  untouched  and 
beautiful  rivers,  meets  the  criteria  for 
the  wild  rivers  classification. 

I  am,  therefore,  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion to  designate  the  Kettle  River,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  as  a  component  of 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. Community  involvement  wiU  be 
sought  in  considering  this  legislation.  In- 
terested citizens  and  the  surrounding 
towns  should  be  consulted  on  the  na- 
ture of  any  program  affecting  the  Ket- 
tle River. 

Congressman  Blatnik  introduced  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House  last  May 
when  I  first  introduced  this  measure,  and 
he  is  reintroducing  his  bill  today. 

The  Kettle  River  is  located  in  east- 
central  Minnesota.  In  a  State  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  urbanized,  the 
Kettle  Basin  is  roughly  60  to  75  miles 
from  the  Twin  Cities  and  about  50  miles 
from  Duluth.  It  lies  between  two  major 
metropolitan  areas  which  generate  in- 
creasing demand  for  access  to  water  and 
outdoor  recreation — trails,  canoeing,  and 
fishing. 

Thus,  more  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Minnesota — over  2  mOlion  peo- 
ple— could  reach  this  fine  wild,  scenic, 
and  recreational  river  by  an  hour's  drive 
over  a  good  interstate  highway. 

During  the  1960's,  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Conservation  authorized  the 
Kettle  as  a  canoe  route.  This  designation 
tells  much  of  the  potential  of  the  Kettle 
for  river-related  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  in  a  primitive  setting. 

The  Kettle  River  is  a  fascinatingly 
wild  and  picturesque  river.  The  con- 
stantly changing  topography  and  forest 
cover  provide  an  ever-changing  .scene. 
The  river  has  rapids  interspaced  with 
long  pools,  providing  a  challenge,  as  well 
as  a  chance  for  relaxation  and  quiet  re- 
flection, to  its  visitors. 

The  glacial  geology  of  the  area,  as  re- 
flected in  the  river,  is  also  a  point  of 
interest.  Moraines,  glacial  outwash 
plains,  gorges,  kettle  holes,  and  caves 
exist  along  the  river,  primarily  the  result 
of  glacial  activity. 

The  area  is  rich  in  history.  Remains 
of  the  lumbering  activity  of  the  1850's 
and  1860's;  quarrying  at  Banning  and 
Sandstone;  forest  fires  and  the  birth  of 
St.  Croix  State  Park  add  great  historical 
interest  to  the  river  corridor. 

Wide  varieties  of  wildlife  roam  the 
river  corridor.  Deer,  beavers,  muskrats, 
herons,  and  hawks  all  make  their  homes 
within  the  river  basin. 

Fishing  is  excellent,  especially  for  wall- 
eyes, sturgeon,  and  small  mouth  bass. 
Northern  pike,  red  horse,  suckers,  and 
even  trout,  mainly  in  the  Pine  River  and 
Willow  River  tributaries,  are  also  fished 
in  the  river. 

The  Kettle  River  has  its  headwaters 
in  Carlton  County  and  flows  in  a  gen- 
erally north  to  south  direction,  passing 
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through  Pine  County  and  into  the  St. 
Croix  River  some  53  miles  away.  It  flows 
through  and  over  several  types  of  sur- 
face and  subsurface  geology. 

The  Kettle  basin  is  largely  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  part  of  Pine  County, 
but  headwaters  are  partly  in  Carlton 
County  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Aitkin 
and  Kanabec  Coimties.  There  are  some 
farms,  but  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
basin  is  forested.  Pine  County,  in  1964, 
included  nearly  2,000  farms,  predomi- 
nantly in  the  southern  part,  outside  the 
Kettle  basin.  Forest  industries  are  im- 
portant, but  there  is  no  national  forest. 

In  addition  to  the  St.  Croix  State  Park 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Banning 
State  Park,  a  tract  of  about  2,700  acres, 
near  Sandstone,  was  added  in  1963.  One 
or  more  of  these  parks  provide  access  to 
the  Kettle. 

By  nature  it  is  an  excellent  recreation 
area,  not  yet  overdeveloped.  Pine  County, 
in  the  mid-1960's,  contained  five  hotels, 
six  motels,  and  19  resorts.  The  area  is 
thinly  populated  and  has  not  begim  to 
reach  its  recreational  potential. 

There  are  17  homes  located  along  the 
rivers  edge,  although  only  five  may  be 
seen  from  the  river.  Two  of  the  five  are 
old  farmsteads  while  the  remainder  are 
homes  which  have  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness setting.  Fourteen  bridges  and  two 
trestles  cross  the  river. 

There  are  developed  access  points  at 
miles  21,  33.  40.5.  and  47;  however,  access 
is  also  possible  at  other  bridge  crossings. 
There  are  no  developed  campsites  on  the 
Kettle  River. 

Approximately  26  miles  of  the  Kettle 
River  are  already  in  public  ownership  of 
one  form  or  another.  The  Gen.  C.  C. 
Andrews  State  Forest  abuts  on  the  east 
side  it  the  river  from  mile  13  to  mile 
15.2.  The  undeveloped  Banning  State 
Park  abuts  both  sides  of  the  river  from 
mile  24.2  to  mile  30.8.  The  Sandstone 
Game  Refuge  abuts  the  east  side  of  the 
river  from  mile  31.5  to  mile  40.5. 

Chcngwantan  State  Forest  and  St. 
Croix  State  Park  abut  the  river  from 
mile  42.6  to  mile  51.  Other  stretches  of 
the  river  are  within  the  municipalities  of 
Kettle  River,  Rutledge,  and  Sandstone. 
Finally,  the  State  and  county  own  small 
parcels  of  and  on  the  river  which  have 
not  been  declared  parks,  game  refuges 
et  cetera. 

This  description  can  hardly  touch  upon 
the  actual  beauty  of  the  Kettle.  It  is  a 
truly  magnificent  river  which  deserves 
the  protection  of  the  wild  rivers  system. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN  I  (by  request""  : 

S.  1478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  I  introduce  the  Administra- 
tion's Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of 
1971  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  remarics  which  he 
would  like  to  accompany  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
extensive  communication  of  transmittal. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Buk- 
DicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Statement  op  Senator  Magnuson 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
by  request,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  to  strengthen  federal  regulation  of  toxic 
chemicals.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  letter  of  transmittal 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Administration  for 
sending  this  proposal  to  the  (Congress.  By 
doing  60  they  demonstrate  their  recognition 
that  further  control  of  toxic  substances  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  un- 
expected adverse  effects  upon  man  and  the 
environment.  Lack  of  knowledge  and  control 
over  toxic  substances  has  caused  us  many 
problems  In  the  past.  Last  year  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  through  Its  Subcommittee 
on  the  Environment,  followed  and  investi- 
gated closely  the  disastrous  mercury  crisis. 
The  Subcommittee  learned  that  had  closer 
scrutiny  been  given  to  the  uses  of  mercury 
many  years  ago.  the  current  crisis  might 
have  been  largely  avoided.  We  can  only  won- 
der how  many  other  "mercuries"  are  waiting 
to  be  discovered. 

Likewise,  the  current  phosphate  and  NTA 
problem  In  detergents  is  indicative  of  gaps  In 
our  regulatory  framework.  Control  of  these 
substances  In  our  waters  must  now  come 
from  the  treatment  of  wastes  or  voluntary 
use  restrictions  with  no  direct  regulatory 
control  over  the  substances  at  the  source,  I.e. 
In  the  manufacture  and  use  of  detergents. 
As  most  waste  treatment  facilities  are  cur- 
.Tently  Incapable  of  removing  substantial 
quantities  of  chemicals  like  phosphates 
from  waste  water,  It  appears  that  further 
regulation  of  these  substances  Is  In  order. 

Mr.  President,  In  sending  this  bill  up,  the 
Administration  demonstrates  Its  recognition 
of  the  need  for  what  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hart)  and  I  have  called  "tech- 
nology assessment" — a  thorough  evaluation 
of  second  and  third  order  consequences  of 
new  technologies  prior  to  their  Introduction 
Into  commercial  production.  Since  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  essentially  parallels  that  of  our 
Commercial  Technology  Assessment  Act, 
which  we  plan  to  reintroduce  shortly,  there 
may  be  some  basis  for  considering  these  two 
proposals  together  In  committee.  In  any 
case,  the  Commerce  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Environment  will  hold  full 
hearings  on  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  In  the  near  future  with  the  hope  of  re- 
porting the  strongest  possible  legislation 
Historically,  the  Committee  has  taken  the 
lead  In  protecting  the  rights  of  the  consumer 
and  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  environ- 
mental degradation.  The  provisions  of  this 
bin  will  receive  close  scrutiny  to  insure  that 
the  final  bill  Is  fully  adequate  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  the  environment. 

S.  1478 

A  bill  the  toxic  substances  control  act  of 
1971 

To  amend,  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That:  This 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  of  1971. 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  Section  1 
of  such  Act  the  following:  "Title  I — Hazard- 
ous Consumer  Products." 

Sec.  3.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  the  aforesaid  Title  I,  I.e.,  a^ter 


Section   18  of  the   Act,  the  loUowlng  new 
Title : 

"TTT1.E  n — toxic  substances 

"Sec.  201.  Policy.  Whereas  the  American 
people  are  being  exposed  to  a  large  number  of 
chemical  substances  each  year;  and 

Whereas  among  the  many  new  substances 
constantly  being  developed  are  some  which 
may  be  a  danger  to  humfin  health  or  the 
environment;  and 

Whereas  the  effective  regulation  of  Inter- 
state commerce  In  such  chemicals  necessi- 
tates the  regulation  of  transactions  In  such 
chemicals  In  Intrastate  commerce  as  well; 

Therefore.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  new  chemical  substances  should 
be  adequately  tested  with  respect  to  their 
safety  to  man  and  the  environment;  and 

That  adequate  authority  should  exist  to 
restrict  the  distribution  and  tise  of  chemicals 
found  to  be  toxic;  and 

That  such  authority  over  chemicals  be 
exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  unduly 
impede  technological  Innovation  while  ful- 
filling the  primary  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assure  that  such  innovation  and  commerce 
does  not  endanger  human  health  or  the 
environment. 

Sec  202.  Definitions. 

"(a)  'Administrator'  means  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

"(b)  'Chemical  substance'  means  any  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  substance  of  a  particu- 
lar molecular  Identity  or  any  uncomblned 
chemical    radical   or  element. 

"(c)  'Manufacturer'  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
chemical  substances  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution  in  commercial  quantities,  or  an 
Importer  thereof. 

"(d)  'Processor'  means  any  person  engaged 
In  the  preparation  o'  a  chemical  substance 
for  distribution  or  use  either  In  the  form  In 
which  It  Is  received  or  as  part  of  another 
product,  as  defined  by  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(e)  'Restrict  use  or  distribution"  means 
to  prescribe  the  amount  sold  to  given  types 
of  processors,  or  to  limit  the  type  of  proces- 
sor to  whom  a  substance  may  be  sold,  or  to 
prescribe  the  amount  which  may  be  uti- 
lized by  a  given  type  of  processor. 

"(f)  'Byproduct'  means  a  chemical  sub- 
stance produced  as  a  direct  result  of  the  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  or  processing  of  some 
other  chemical  substance  which  Is  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(g)  'Environment'  includes  water,  air, 
land,  all  plants  and  animals  living  therein, 
and  the  :nterrelatlonshlps  which  exist 
among  these. 

"(h)  'Animal'  means  all  vertebrate  and  In- 
vertebrate snecies,  including  but  not  limited 
to  man  and  other  mammals,  birds,  fish,  and 
shellfish. 

"(1)  'Protect  health  and  the  environment' 
means  protection  against  any  Injury  to  man 
and  protection  against  any  substantial  ad- 
verse effects  on  environmental  values,  taking 
into  account  the  public  Interest. 

"(j)  'District  Court  of  the  United  States* 
Includes  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  In  the 
case  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii,  which  Court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  actions  arising  under  this  title. 

"Sec  203.  Restrictions  on  use  or  distribu- 
tion. 

PROPOSAL    TO    adopt    EESTRICTIONS 

"  ( a )  For  any  chemical  substance  produced 
in  commercial  quantities,  after  evaluating 
all  Information  developed  by  or  othervrtse 
provided  to  or  made  available  to  him,  and 
after  referring  the  matter  to  a  committee  in 
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accordance  with  section  208.  the  Administra- 
tor may  publish  proposed  regulations  to: 

(1)  restrict  or  prohibit  the  us?  or  distri- 
bution of  the  chemical  substance  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  protect  health  and  the  en- 
vironment: and 

(2)  require  that  any  or  all  persons  engaged 
In  the  distribution  of  the  substance  so 
regiilated  give  notification  to  piirchasers  of 
the  substance  of  such  restriction  In  such 
form  or  manner  aa  the  Administrator  deems 
advisable:  and 

(3)  require  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  restrictions  In- 
cluding prohibiting  or  restricting  the  sale, 
use,  or  removal  of  such  substance  or  prod- 
uct. 

OBJECTIONS,    NOTICK,    HZARXNG,    rENAL    ORDKS 

"(b)(1)  On  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  day  on  which  the  proposed  regulations 
under  subsection  (a)  are  made  public,  any 
person  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
regulations  If  placed  In  effect  may  file  objec- 
tions thereto  with  the  Administrator  specify- 
ing with  particularity  the  provisions  of  the 
regulations  deemed  objectionable,  stating 
the  grounds  therefor,  and  requesting  a  pub- 
lic hearing  upon  such  objections. 

(3)  After  such  request  for  a  public  hear- 
ing, the  Administrator,  after  due  notice,  shall 
upon  request  by  a  manufacturer  or  proces- 
sor, and  may,  In  his  discretion,  ujjon  request 
by  any  other  person  adversely  affected  by 
such  order,  hold  such  a  public  hearing  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  relevant 
and  material  to  the  Issues  raised  by  such  ob- 
jections. At  the  hearing,  any  Interested  per- 
son may  be  heard  In  person  or  by  rep- 
resentative. 

(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
for  completion  of  the  filing  of  objections  and 
comments,  and  the  hearing.  If  any  such  hear- 
ing has  been  held,  the  Administrator  shall 
by  order  act  upon  such  objections.  If  any, 
and  make  public  an  order  promulgating, 
modifying,  or  withdrawing  the  proposed 
regulations  Issued  under  paragraph  (a)(1). 
Such  order  shall  be  based  only  on  the  evi- 
dence of  reoord  and  shall  set  forth,  as  part 
of  the  order,  detailed  findings  of  fact  on 
which  the  order  Imposing  restrictions  is 
based  and  the  relationship  of  such  findings 
to  the  restrictions  Imposed.  Such  order  must 
be  based  on  the  Administrator's  finding  that 
such  regulations  are  necessary  to  protect 
health  and  the  environment  and  that  the 
proposed  action  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  title.  In  making  such  a 
finding  the  Administrator  shall  consider  all 
relevant  factors  Including:  the  effects  on 
human  health  and  the  environment  of  the 
substance  or  Its  byproducts:  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  substance  as 
compared  with  the  rlslis;  the  normal  circum- 
stances of  use;  the  degree  to  which  release 
of  the  substance  or  byproducts  to  the  generEil 
environment  Is  controlled:  and  the  magni- 
tude of  exposure  of  humans  and  the  en- 
vironment to  the  substance  or  its  byprod- 
ucts. The  Administrator  shall  specify  in  the 
order  the  date  on  which  It  shall  take  effect, 
except  that  It  shall  not  be  made  to  take 
effect  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  alter  its 
publication. 

MODtFICATION     OB     KBCXSSION 

"(c)  Manufacturers  or  processors  of  a 
chemical  substance  affected  by  final  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
petition  the  Administrator  for  modification 
or  rescission  of  the  regulation.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  at  any  time  modify  or  rescind 
such  regulations.  Proceedings  respecting  pe- 
titions from  manufacturers  or  processors  or 
respecting  modifications  or  reeclssions  made 
by  the  Administrator  shall  be  held  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  and  procedures 
established  by  this  section,  except  that  the 
Administrator  may  or  may  not,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, provide  for  a  hearing  regarding  such 
modifications  or  rescissions. 


JUDICIAL      REVIEW 

'•(d)  (1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  an  order  Issued  under  subsection 
203(b)  or  (c)  If  placed  in  effeci  may  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after  suclfi 
order  is  Issued  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where- 
in such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such 
order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with tran-smitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Administrator  or  other  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Ad- 
ministrator thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  on  which  he  based  his  order,  as 
provided  in  sSctlon  2112  of  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  lor  the  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  record 
before  the  Administrator,  the  court  may  or- 
der such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence 
in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Administrator  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing,  in  such  manner  and  up>on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper.  The  Administrator  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions. If  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  his  original  order,  with  the  return 
of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (d)  ( 1 ) ,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  order,  or  to  set  It 
aside  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently. If  the  order  of  the  Administrator 
reftises  to  issue,  amend,  or  repeal  a  regula- 
tion and  such  order  is  not  In  accordance  with 
law  the  court  shall  by  Its  Judgment  order 
the  Administrator  to  take  action,  with  respyect 
to  such  regulation,  in  accordance  with  law. 
The  findings  of  the  Administrator  as  to  the 
facts  shall  be  sustained  if  based  upon  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as 
a  whole. 

"(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
order  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  or  Title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

"Sbc.  204.  Imminent  hazard. 

"{&)  An  imminent  hazard  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  exist  when  the  evidence  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  a  use  or  distribution 
of  a  chemical  substance  creates  a  hazard 
to  human  health  or  the  environment  (1 )  that 
should  be  corrected  Immediately  to  prevent 
injury  to  health  and  (2)  that  should  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  while  an  adminis- 
trative hearing  or  other  formal  proceeding 
is  being  held. 

"(b)  If  the  Administrator  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  imminent  hazard  exist''  he  nay 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  petition  an 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  restrain  the  uses  or  distribution 
of  the  chemical  substance  responsible  for 
the  hazard.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
petition  the  district  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  grant  such  Injunctive  relief  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  pending  the  out- 
come of  proceedings  pursuant  to  section 
203  of  this  Act.  Such  proceedings  shall  be 
initiated  contemporaneously  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  to  take  action 
under  this  subsection.  Such  proceedings  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  Initiated  when  he  has  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a  committee  under  sec- 
tion 208(c). 

"(c)  The  initiation  of  any  proceedings  or 
actions  under  section  203  shall  not  prevent 
the  Administrator  from  initiating  action  un- 


der this  section  if  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  Imminent  hazard  exists. 

'Sec.  205.  Te.vtlng. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of 
the  title  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter, 
the  AdmlnlFtrator  shall,  after  referral  to  the 
Toric  Substances  Board,  for  various  classes 
and  uses  of  chemical  substances,  prescribe 
by  regulation  standards  for  test  protocols, 
and  for  the  results  to  be  achieved  there- 
from, as  are  necessary  to  protect  health  and 
the  environment.  He  shall  afford  opportunity 
for  submission  of  written  comments,  and 
upon  request  of  any  affected  person,  a  pub- 
lic hearing  with  respect  to  any  suc'n  proposed 
regulation,  and  such  regulation  shall  be  based 
upon  substantial  evidence  of  record  in  such 
proceeding.  He  may  supplement,  modify,  or 
withdraw  any  sucli  regulation  in  the  same 
manner.  Regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  appllrable  only  to 
chemical  substance?  which  are  flrpt  produced 
In  commercial  quantities  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulation."--  The  promulgation 
of  regulations  as  to  a  particular  chemical 
substance  under  this  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude action  with  respect  to  such  substance 
under  section  203. 

"Sec.  206  Reports. 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  by  regulation 
require  any  or  all  manufacturer."?  of  chemi- 
cal substances  to  report  to  him  annually  or 
such  more  frequent  times  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  reasonably  require  as  to  any  or 
all  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  names  of  any  or  all  substances  pro- 
duced bv  the  manufacturer : 

(2)  The  chemic.ll  IdentUv  ani  molecular 
structure  of  such  substances: 

(3)  The  categories  of  use  of  each  such  sub- 
stance. Insofar  as  they  are  known  to  him: 

(4)  Reasonable  estimates  of  the  amounts 
of  each  substance  produced  for  each  such 
category  of  use;  and 

(5)  A  description  of  the  byproducts,  if 
any,  resulting  from  the  production  of  such 
substance,  and.  Insofar  as  they  ar?  known  to 
him,  from  the  use  thereof. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  title,  he  may 
direct  manufacturers  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance to  provide,  within  a  specified  period 
of  time  not  to  be  less  than  30  davs.  the  re- 
sults of  any  tests  of  the  hsalth  r  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  substance  or  Its  by- 
products, which  have  been  performed  bv  or 
at  the  instance  of  the  manufacturer  or  .=uch 
results  Sks  are  otherwise  known  to  him.  and 
any  or  all  of  the  items  of  Information  listed 
in  suhsectlon  (a) . 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  action  would  be  productive 
and  desirable  to  allow  him  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  and  authorities  under  this 
title,  he  may  by  publishing  a  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  Invite  and  afford  all  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to  provide  in 
writing  information  respecting  the  health  or 
environmental  effects  of  the  substance  or  its 
byproducts. 

"Sec.  207.  Relationship  to  other  laws. 

"(a)  This  title  shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  economic  poisons  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Ptmgicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act.  as  amended,  and  chemical  substances 
used  solely  in  such  poisons,  provided  that 
if  a  chemical  substance  which  constitutes 
such  a  poison  or  such  an  Ingredient  is  or 
may  be  used  for  any  purpose  which  is  not 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlclde  Act.  as  amended,  this 
title  shall  apply  to  such  other  uses. 

(2)  foods,  food  additives,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics subject  to  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  and  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act,  and  chemical  sub- 
stances used  solely  therein,  and  controlled 
substances  regulated  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  .Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
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trol  Act  of  1970.  provided,  that  If  such  an 
item  or  substance  is  or  may  be  used  for  any 
purpose  which  is  not  regulated  by  such  acta 
this  title  shall  apply  to  such  other  uses; 

(3 1  any  source  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  or  byproduct  material  as  defined 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Cjmmisflon. 

(4)  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  such  activities  are 
subject  to  regulation  by  other  Federal  laws, 
including  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1970  and  Title  I  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  not  regulate  the  use  or 
distribution  of  a  new  or  existing  chemical 
substance  on  the  basis  of  iny  possible  hazard 
to  employees  In  their  place  cf  employment, 
or  the  hazard  directly  to  consumers  resulting 
from  household  use  of  marketed  products 
which  contain  or  might  contain  the  sub- 
stance. If  it  appears  to  the  Administrator 
that  anv  such  substance  may  pose  a  hazard 
when  transported,  or  when  used  on  or  In 
food  or  a?  a  drug  or  cosmetic,  or  may  be  a 
ha7.ird  to  employees  In  their  place  of  employ- 
ment, or  may  pose  a  hazard  directly  to  con- 
sumers resulting  from  household  uFe  of 
marketed  products  which  contain  or  might 
contain  the  substance,  he  shall  transmit  any 
data  received  from  manufacturers  or  proc- 
essors relevant  to  such  hazards  to  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  with  authority  to 
take  legal  action  if  a  hazard  is  found  to 
exist. 

"ict  The  Administrator  shall  coordinate 
actions  taken  under  this  Act  with  actions 
taken  to  enforce  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  as  amended  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act  as  amended,  and  shall,  where  appropriate, 
use  the  authorities  contained  In  those  Acts 
to  regulate  chemical  substances. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  close  coordination  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"le)  This  title  shall  not  be  construed  as 
superceding  or  impairing  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  208.  Toxic  substances  board. 

"(a)  There  shall  be  established  In  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  a  Toxic 
Substances  Board  consisting  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  scientifically  qualified  persons. 
The  Administrator  shall  appoint  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  the  persons  nominated  to 
him  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
One  of  the  members  may  be  designated  at 
any  time  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  consultation  with  the  Board,  shall  es- 
tablish, maintain,  and  publish  a  continuing 
list  of  qualified  scientists,  including  experts 
In  th»  areas  likely  to  be  covered  by  this  title. 
Such  scientists  shall  be  consultants  to  the 
Toxic  Substances  Board. 

"(c)  Before  proposing  any  regulations 
under  authority  of  section  203  or  205  the 
Administrator  shall  refer  his  proposed  ac- 
tion and  the  available  evidence  to  a  com- 
mittee drnwn  from  members  of  the  Board 
and  the  list  of  consultants  to  the  Board. 
The  Administrator  shall  appoint  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  the  consultants  nom- 
inated to  him  by  the  Board.  The  oommittee 
shall  report  Its  views,  in  writing,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, within  a  reasonable  time,  not 
to  be  less  than  forty-five  days,  specified  by  the 
Administrator.  If  the  committee  fails  to  re- 
port within  the  specified  time,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  proceed  to  take  action  under 
this  title.  The  report  of  the  committee  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  record  in  any 


proceeding  taken   with  respect  to   the   Ad- 
ministrator's action. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, also  request  the  Board  to  convene  a 
panel  to  consider  other  actions  proposed  to 
be  taken  under  this  Act,  including  actions 
proposed  to  be  taken  under  section  204(b). 

"(e)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  this 
section. 

"Sec.  209.  Research. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  research  and  monitoring  as  Is 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
responsibilities  under  this  title.  Such  re- 
search and  monitoring  shall  not  duplicate 
the  efforts  of  other  Federal  agencies.  To  this 
end,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
establish  research  laboratories,  Including 
the  acquisition  of  necessary  land,  buildings, 
or  fa.cllities,  and  to  make  contracts  for  such 
research  and  monitoring. 

"Sec.  210.  Administrative  Inspections  and 
warrants. 

"(a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  inspecting, 
copying,  and  verifying  the  correctness  of 
records,  reports,  or  other  documents  re- 
quired to  be  kept  or  made  under  this  title 
and  otherwise  facilitating  the  carrying  out 
of  his  functions  under  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator la  authorized.  In  accordance  with 
this  section,  to  enter  any  factory,  warehouse, 
or  premises  in  which  chemical  substances 
are  manufactured,  processed,  or  held  and 
to  conduct  administrative  inspections  there- 
of, and  of  the  things  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion, relevant  to  those  functions. 

(2)  Such  entries  and  Inspections  shall  be 
carried  out  through  officers  of  employees 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Inspectors") 
designated  by  the  Administrator.  Any  such 
inspector,  upon  stating  his  purpose  and 
presenting  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
In  charge  of  such  premises  (A)  appropriate 
credentials  and  (B)  his  administrative  In- 
spection warrant  or  a  written  notice  of  his 
other  Inspection  authority,  shall  have  the 
right  to  enter  such  premises  and  conduct 
such  inspection  at  reasonable  times. 

(3)  Except  when  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge  of  such  premises  so  consents 
in  writing,  no  Inspection  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  extend  to — 

(A)  financial  data; 

( B )  sales  data  other  than  shipment  data; 

(C)  pricing  data; 

(D )  personnel  data,  or 

(E)  research  data  (other  than  data  re- 
lating to  the  tests  described  In  subsection 
206(b)). 

"(b)  A  warrant  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  required  for  entries  and  administra- 
tive Inspections  (Including  seizures  of  prop- 
erty)— 

(1)  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  opera- 
tor, or  agent  in  charge  of  such  premises; 

(2)  In  situations  presenting  imminent 
danger  to  health  or  safety; 

(3)  in  any  other  exceptional  or  emergency 
circumstances  where  time  or  opportunity  to 
apply  for  a  warrant  is  lacking;  or 

(4)  In  any  other  situations  where  a  war- 
rant Is  not  constitutionally  required. 

"(c)  Issuance  and  execution  of  admin- 
istrative inspection  warrants  shall  be  as 
follows ; 

(1)  Any  Judge  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  State  court  of  record,  or  any  United  States 
magistrate,  may,  within  his  territorial  Ju- 
risdiction, and  upon  proper  oath  or  affirma- 
tion showing  probable  cause,  issue  war- 
rants for  the  pvirpose  of  conducting  admin- 
istrative Inspections  authorized  by  this  title 
or  regulations  thereunder,  and  seizures  of 
property  appropriate  to  such  Inspections. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"probable  cause"  means  a  valid  public  in- 
terest in  the  effective  enforcement  of  this 
title  or  regulations  thereunder  sufficient  to 


Justify  administrative  Inspections  of  the 
area,  premises,  building,  or  contents  there- 
of, in  the  circumstances  specified  in  the  ap- 
plication for  the  warrant. 

(2)  A  warrant  shall  issue  only  upon  an 
affidavit  of  an  officer  or  employee  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts  alleged,  sworn  to  be- 
fore the  Judge  or  magistrate  and  establish- 
ing the  grounds  for  issuing  the  warrant.  If 
the  Judge  or  magistrate  is  satisfied  that 
grounds  for  the  application  exist  or  that 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  they  exist, 
he  shall  issue  a  warrant  identifying  the  area, 
premises,  or  building,  to  be  Inspected,  the 
purpose  of  such  Inspection,  and,  where  appro- 
priate, the  type  of  property  to  be  inspected, 
if  any.  The  warrant  shall  Identify  the  items 
or  types  of  property  to  be  seized,  if  any.  The 
warrant  shfJl  be  directed  to  a  person  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  (2)  to  ex- 
ecute It.  The  warrant  shall  state  the  grounds 
for  its  Issuance  and  the  name  of  the  person 
or  persons  whose  affidavit  has  been  taken  In 
support  thereof.  It  shall  command  the  per- 
son to  whom  It  is  directed  to  Inspect  the 
area,  premises,  or  building,  identified  for 
the  purpose  specified,  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, shall  direct  the  seizure  of  the  property 
specified.  The  warrant  shall  direct  that  It  be 
served  during  normal  business  hours.  It 
shall  designate  the  Judge  or  magistrate  to 
whom  it  shall  be  returned. 

(3)  A  warrant  issued  pursuant  to  thl.s 
section  muit  be  executed  and  returned 
within  ten  days  of  Its  date  unless,  upon  a 
showing  by  the  United  States  of  a  need 
therefor,  the  Judge  or  magistrate  allows  ad- 
ditional time  in  the  warrant.  If  property 
Is  seized  pursuant  to  a  warrant,  the  person 
executing  the  warrant  shall  give  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  or  from  whose  premises  the 
property  was  taken  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
and  a  receipt  for  the  property  taken  or  shall 
leave  the  copy  and  receipt  at  the  place  from 
which  the  property  was  taken.  The  re- 
turn of  the  warrant  shall  be  made  promptly 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  VFrltten  in- 
ventory of  any  property  taken.  The  inven- 
tory shall  be  made  In  the  presence  of  the 
person  executing  the  warrant  and  of  the 
person  from  whose  possession  or  premises 
the  property  was  taken.  If  they  are  present, 
or  In  the  presence  of  at  least  one  credible 
person  other  than  the  person  making  such 
Inventory,  and  shall  be  verified  by  the  per- 
son executing  the  warrant.  The  Judge  or 
magistrate,  upon  request,  shall  deliver  a 
copy  of  the  Inventory  to  the  person  from 
whom  or  from  whose  premises  the  property 
was  taken  and  to  the  applicant  for  the  war- 
rant. 

(4)  The  Judge  or  magistrate  who  has  Is- 
sued a  warrant  under  this  section  shall  at- 
tach to  the  warrant  a  copy  of  the  return 
and  all  papers  filed  In  connection  therewith 
and  shall  file  them  with  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  Inspection  was 
made. 

"Sec.  211.  Exports  and  Imports. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  substance  shall  be  deemed 
in  violation  of  this  title  when  Intended  solely 
for  export  to  any  foreign  country  except  if 
the  Administrator  finds  that  as  exported  and 
used  the  substance,  or  particular  uses  of  the 
substance.  wUl  produce  a  significant  direct 
or  Indirect  hazard  to  human  health  or  the 
environment  In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  entry  into  the  United  States  of  any 
chemical  substance  or  article  containing  such 
substance  offered  for  entry  if  It  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  If  a  substance 
or  article  is  refused  entry,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the 
consignee  and  shaU  cause  the  disposal  or 
storage  of  any  substance  or  article  refused 
delivery  which  has  not  been  exported  by  the 
consignee    within    three    months   from   the 
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date  of  notice  of  such  refusal  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  may  deliver  to  the  consignee  such 
substance  or  article  pending  examination  and 
decision  In  the  matter  on  execution  of  bond 
for  the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value  of 
such  substance  or  article,  together  with  the 
duty  thereon,  and  on  refusal  to  return  such 
substance  or  article  for  any  cause  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when 
demanded,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them 
from  the  country,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
said  consignee  shall  forfeit  the  full  amount 
of  said  bond:  And  provided  further.  That  all 
charges  for  storsige,  cartage,  and  labor  on 
substances  or  articles  which  are  refused  ad- 
mission or  delivery  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner 
or  consignee,  and  in  default  of  such  payment 
shall  constitute  a  lien  against  any  future 
Importation  made  by  such  owner  or  con- 
signee. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  shall 
Issue  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of 
subsection  (b)  above. 

■Sec.  212.  Confidentiality. 

"(a)  The  infonnation  obtained  from  any 
manufacturer  or  processor  shall  be  confi- 
dential to  the  extent  that  It  comprises  mat- 
ters referred  to  in  section  552  (b)(4)  of  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  at  his  own 
initiative  or  at  the  request  of  a  manufacturer 
or  processor  Issue  a  protective  order  respect- 
ing the  confidentiality  of  Information  ob- 
tained from  a  manufacturer  or  processor 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturer or  processor  from  competitive  in- 
Jury. 

"(c)  Information  deemed  to  be  confiden- 
tial in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  or  (b)  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
Federal  officers  or  employees  when  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title 
except  that  the  provisions  of  section  1905  of 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply,  and  such  information  may  be 
disclosed  in  camera  when  relevant  In  any 
administrative  or  Judicial  proceeding  under 
this  title.  In  any  such  proceeding,  the  admin- 
istrative body,  the  Administrator,  or  the 
court  shall  Issue  such  orders  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the 
materials  designated  as  such  by  the  fore- 
going provisions. 

"Src.  213.  Prohibited  acts. 

The  following  acts  and  the  causing  thereof 
are  prohibited — 

"(a)  The  failure  to  comply  with  any  final 
regulation  or  order  Issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  this  title: 

"(b)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  provide  in- 
formation or  results  of  tests  as  required  by 
section  206  of  this  title: 

"(C)  The  sale  distribution,  or  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance subject  to  regiilatlons  promulgated 
under  section  205  for  which  the  standards 
applicable  thereto  required  by  such  regula- 
tions have  not  been  met. 

"(d)  The  Itnowing  or  willful  failure  of  any 
person  who  purchases  or  receives  a  substance 
and  who  Is  required  to  be  given  notice  of 
restrictions  on  use  or  distribution  of  such 
substance  pursuant  to  paragraph  203 'a)  i2i 
to  comply  with  such  restrictions  on  use  or 
distribution: 

"(6)  The  failure  to  perform  any  other  ac- 
tion required  under  this  title. 

"Sk;,  214.  Penalties  and  remedies. 

"(a)  Any  person  willfully  violating  sub- 
sections 213(8) .  (b) .  (c)  or  (d)  shall  on  con- 
viction be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  violating  subsections 
213(a),  (b),  ic)  or  id)  shall  be  liable  to  a 
civil  penalty  to  the  United  States  of  a  sum 
which   is   not   more   than   $25,000    for   each 


day  of  violation,  to  be  assessed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  after  he  has  considered  the  na- 
ture, circumstances,  and  extent  of  such  vio- 
lation, the  practicability  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  violated  and  any  good  faith 
efforts  to  comply  with  such  provisions. 

(2)  Upon  failure  of  the  offending  party  to 
pay  the  penalty,  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  commence  an 
action  In  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"(C)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  delegate 
may  bring  an  action  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  equitable 
relief  to  redress  a  violation  by  any  person  of 
any  prevision  of  section  213  of  this  title,  and 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  relief  as  the 
equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

■Sec.  215.  Environmental  prediction  and 
assessment. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, develop  the  necessary  personnel  and  in- 
formation resources  to  predict  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  chemical  substances  into  the 
environment  and  aseesss  the  environmental 
consequences  of  such  introduction. 

"Sec.  216.  Use  of  Government  facilities. 

The  Administrator  may  use.  by  agreement, 
the  personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  or  instru- 
mentalities, whether  on  a  reimbursable  or 
non-reimbursable  basis. 

"Sec.  217.  Health  and  environmental  data. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  departments  or  agencies, 
shall  coordinate  a  study  of  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing (1)  a  standard  classification  sys- 
tem for  chemical  compounds  and  related 
substances,  and  1 2 )  a  standard  means  for 
storing  and  for  obtaining  rapid  access  to  in- 
formation respecting  such  materials. 

"Sec,  218.  State  regulation. 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  the 
authority  of  any  State  or  local  government 
to  restrict  the  distribution  or  use  of  a  chemi- 
cal substance  or  Impose  requirements  of 
tests  and  test  results  for  a  chemical  sub- 
stance except  that  1 1 1  if  the  Administrator 
has  published  proposed  regulations  under 
section  203  with  respect  to  limiting  particu- 
lar uses  of  a  particular  substance  a  State 
or  local  government  may  not  thereafter  im- 
pose restrictions  on  such  uses  of  such  sub- 
stance other  than  a  total  ban  on  such  use 
or  uses:  (2)  if  the  Administrator  has  pub- 
lished proposed  regulations  under  section  205 
with  respect  to  tests  for  particular  substances 
or  uses,  a  State  or  local  government  may  not 
Impose  test  protocols  or  results  to  be 
achieved  therefrom  with  respect  to  such  sub- 
stances and  uses  for  the  purpases  similar 
to  this  title:  and  i3)  if  the  Administrator 
has  published  proposed  regulations  under 
section  203  with  respect  to  limiting  particu- 
lar uses  of  a  pmrticular  substance  or  if  the 
Administrator  has  published  propo'^ed  regu- 
lations under  section  205  with  respect  to 
tests  for  particular  substances  or  uses,  a 
State  is  not  preempted  from  enforcing  any 
restrictions  or  test  protocols  and  results  to 
be  achieved  therefrom  existing  at  the  time 
any  such  proposed  regulation  was  published; 
provided  that  if  the  Administrator  Issues  an 
order  imder  section  203 1  b  i  1 3  .  restricting  the 
use  of  such  substance  or  withdrawing  a 
proposed  regulation  restricting  a  use  of  such 
substance,  or  If  the  Administrator  issues 
an  order  under  section  205  prescribing  tests 
or  withdrawing  a  proposed  regulation  for 
such  tests,  the  State  may  not  enforce  any 
such  resti-lctions.  test  protocols,  or  results 
to  be  achieved  theref)rom  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  order,  other  than  a  total  ban  on 
su;h  use  or  uses. 


Str    219.  Regulations 
The  Admimstrator  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  carrj-  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
to  amend  them  at  any  time. 

"Sec.  220.  Authorization  for  appropriations 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses and  administration  of  this  Act. 

Environmental  Peotection  Agency, 

Washington.  DC.  Feb.  10,  1971. 
Honorable  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  oj  the  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress a  draft  bill  "The  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971."  The  bill  Is  drafted  a£  a 
separate  title  to  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act. 

The  legislative  proposal  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  use 
or  distribution  of  a  chemical  substance  if 
necessary  to  protect  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  Administrator  is  also  authorized 
to  prescribe  standards  for  tests  and  results 
of  such  tests  which  must  be  met  before  a 
manufacturer  can  market  a  new  product  The 
Administrator  is  required  to  consult  with  an 
Independent  board  of  scientists  before  pro- 
posir.i;  ar'ion  to  restrict  a  •-■ubs.tance  or  before 
proposing  standards  for  tests. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposal  would  pro- 
vide needed  protection  to  the  American 
public  and  would  greatly  aid  our  efforts  to 
Improve  environmental  quality. 

■The  legislation  has  been  developed  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Council  on  Environmenta) 
Quality  and  other  Interested  agencies. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  P,epresentatives. 

The  OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  D.  RtrcKEL.SHArs. 

Administrator. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  BuRDicK) : 

S.  1479.  A  bill  to  amend  section  .375  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices:  and 

S.  1480.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuitie.s  of 
widows  of  Supreme  Court  .Justices.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

Mr.  HFUSKA.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  for  my- 
.self  and  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  'Mr.  Bt-rdick)  who  graces  the 
Chair  of  the  Presiding  Officer  at  the 
present  time,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  two  bills  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  regarding  annuities 
for  widovs  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
r::y  remarks  the  text  of  these  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

'See  exhibits  1  and  2. » 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President,  by  a 
quirk  in  existing  law,  widows  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  are  required  to  live  on  a 
$5,000  annuity  dating  back  to  1937  and 
not  increased  thereafter.  During  this 
sajne  time  pensions  have  been  provided 
BJOd  ui>graded  for  widows  of  all  Federal 
judges  except  members  of   the  highest 
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court  in  the  Nation.  It  is  to  correct  this 
situation  that  these  bills  are  being  intro- 
duced today. 

On  January  14,  1937,  a  private  bill  was 
passed  creating  a  pension  of  $5,000  per 
annum  for  the  widow  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States — S,  591,  75th  Congress, 
first  session,  Private  Law  No,  1. 

In  1954.  pensions  were  created  for  the 
widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  presidential  widows; 
namely,  $5,000  per  annum — 28  U.S.C. 
375, 

In  1958,  by  general  law,  the  pensions 
of  presidential  widows  were  increased 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  but  the  widows  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  increase.  As  a  result,  these 
\n1dows  must  live  on  an  amount  which 
was  determined  in  1937, 

The  first  of  the  two  bills  being  intro- 
duced today  would  make  Supreme  Court 
Justices  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
contributory  survivors"  annuity  system 
that  has  long  been  available  to  all  other 
Federal  judges. 

The  survivorship  annuity  plan  pres- 
ently in  existence  for  Federal  judges  pro- 
vides benefits  for  surviving  widows  and 
dependents  equivalent  to  those  then  pro- 
vided the  survivors  of  Members  of  the 
Congress.  The  annual  contribution  re- 
quired from  a  judge  who  elects  to  bring 
himself  within  the  purviews  of  the  plan 
is  a  sum  equal  to  3  percent  of  his  salary. 
This  contribution  Is  to  fund  survivors' 
benefits  only.  Retirement  is  dealt  with 
separately. 

It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  that  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  hereafter 
become  eligible  to  participate  in  the  sur- 
vivorship annuity  plan  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  presently  pre- 
vail for  all  other  judges  of  the  Federal 
courts.  The  bill  provides  that  the  option 
to  join  in  the  plan  shall  be  available  to 
presently  living  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  including  those  who  have  retired 
or  resigned,  for  a  period  of  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  bill  further 
provides  that  a  Justice  who  exercises  this 
option  shall  thereby  irrevocably  waive 
the  benefits  of  the  present  law  providing 
a  $5,000  annual  pension  to  widows  of 
Justices. 

This  bill  i-eflects  the  view  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  a  survivorship  annuity 
program  for  their  survivors  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  thereof  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  judges  of  the  Federal 
courts  and  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  second  bill  being  introduced  today 
would  increase  the  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  per  annum,  payable  monthly. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
annuity  provided  by  this  measure  would 
be  an  alternative  to.  not  in  addition  to. 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  contributory 
survivorship  annuity  first  discussed.  If 
that  proposal  is  enacted  into  law,  it  Is 
expected  that  present  and  future  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  will  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  contributory  system,  thus 
irrevocably  eliminating  their  widows 
irom  the  coverage  of  28  U.S.C.  375  It 
^.  therefore,  anticipated  that  the  bene- 
nts  of  the  present  bill  would,  as  a  prac- 


tical matter,  be  limited  to  the  widows  of 
deceased  Justices,  who  are  now  receiving 
the  $5,000  annuity.  As  of  today,  there 
were  five  such  widows,  all  over  75  years  of 
age— Mrs.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Mrs.  Robert 
H.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Sherman  Minton,  Mrs. 
Wiley  Rutledge,  and  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son. 

This  bill  is  designed,  in  short,  simply 
to  raise  to  at  least  a  subsistence  level  the 
pensions  paid  to  the  five  living  women 
whose  husbands  served  their  country  as 
Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Senator  Dirksen  in  1963 — S,  1686, 
88th  Congress,  first  session.  The  state- 
ment he  made  in  introducing  that  bill 
8  years  ago  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  109,  part  8,  page  10444, 
His  words  are  even  more  cogent  today: 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  President,  at  times.  In 
the  ru.sh  of  events,  those  who,  because  of 
their  age  or  their  situation  cannot  speak  out, 
are  passed  by.  A  case  of  this  type  has  re- 
cently t)een  called  to  my  attention.  Nine 
years  ago  when  we  were  considering  the 
queetion  of  annuities  for  widows  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  we  passed  a  law  providing 
that  their  annuity  should  be  the  same 
amount  as  the  annuity  authorized  for  the 
widow  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
We  did  this  by  incorporating  in  that  law  a 
reference  to  a  statute  which  had  been  en- 
acted In  1937  dealing  with  the  annuity  of  a 
President's  widow, 

A  few  years  ago,  !n  1958,  it  became  appar- 
ent to  us  that  an  amount  of  money  which 
might  have  been  adequate  for  a  widow  In 
1937  was  no  longer  sufBcient  for  her  support 
in  1958,  and  we  therefore  provided  for  an 
Increase  in  the  annuity  of  a  widow  of  a  for- 
mer President,  However,  because  of  a  quirk 
In  the  law  providing  for  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  JusUcea,  which  referred 
by  name  to  the  act  passed  in  1937.  these 
widows  were  not  caught  up  in  the  new  law 
which  provided  for  the  increase  in  the  an- 
nuities to  the  widows  of  Presidents.  As  a 
result,  those  fine  ladles  have  been  forced  to 
make  do  on  an  amount  which  wae  deter- 
mined in  1937  and  there  is  not  a  one  of  us 
who  does  not  know  how  Inadequate  such  an 
amount  is  today. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  Is  some 
urgency  about  this  matter  because  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  several  of  the  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  now  And  them- 
selves in  their  efforts  to  live  In  1963  upon  a 
stipend  which  was  determined  in  1937 
Therefore.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  bring 
these  annuities  into  line  with  those  we  pro- 
vided In  1958.  and  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  accorded  a  most  expeditious  treatment. 

Mr.    President,    it   is   time   that   the 
survivors  of  Justices  of  our  highest  court 
be  properly  provided  for  and  that  present 
injustices  be  eliminated.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  give  these  bills  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration, 
ExHiBrr  1 
S,  1479 
A  bill  to  amend  section  375  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  wid- 
ows of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
375  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In 
the  amount  payable  to  the  beneficiary  under 
the  Act  of  January  14.   1937   (50  Stat,  923, 
chapter  3),"  and  inserting  in  iieu  thereof: 
"of  ten  thousand  dollars." 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 


take  effect  with  respect  to  annuity  payment* 
made  beginning  with  the  flr«  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Exhibit  2 
8.  1480 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  section 
375  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■'(c)  If  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  gives 
notice  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  of  his  desire  to  become  subject  to 
section  376.  Ihe  widow  of  such  Justice  shall 
be  ineligible  to  receive  an  annuity  under 
this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  376  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
■'Justice  or'^  prior  to  the  word  "Judge"  wher- 
ever that  word  appears  therein,  except  in 
section  376(q). 

Sec  3.  A  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in 
regular  active  service  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  who  resigned  or  retired 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  who  on  that  date  is  receiving  salary 
under  section  371,  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended.  shaU  be  entitled  within 
six  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
make  the  election  authorized  by  and  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  section  376. 

Sec.  4.  Section  804(a)  (7)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  Regulate  and  pay  annuities  to  widows 
and  surviving  dependent  children  of  Justices 
and  Judges.  Directors  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  Directors  of  the  Administrative 
Offlce,  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  incurred  by  Judges,  court  offlcera 
and  employees,  and  officers  and  employee*  of 
the  Administrative  Offlce,  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  while  absent  from  their  of- 
ficial stations  on  official  business," 

Szc.  5.    (a)    Item  378  on  the  analysis  of 
chapter  17  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"376.  Annuities  to  widows  and  surviving  de- 
pendent   children    of    Justices    and 
Judges." 

(b)  The  catchllne  to  section  376  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  376.  Annuities  to  widows  and  surviving 
dependent  children  of  Justices  and 
Judges." 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  <  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Aiken)  : 

S.J.  Res.  77.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  term  of 
office  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  under  which  the  term  of 
the  offlce  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident would  be  limited  to  one  term  of  6 
years  only. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  appropriately  referred  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  Joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Joint 
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resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 
S  J.  Res.  77 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  A:nenca 
in  Corgres'i  as.^embled,  That  the  following 
article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

ARTICT,E  — 

••Section  1.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  six  years.  No  person  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  for  more  than  one  term 
as  President  or  Vice  President.  A  person  who 
has  been  elected  as  Vice  President  for  any 
terra  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  Presi- 
dent for  a  later  term.  A  person  who  has  been 
elected  aa  Vice  President  lor  any  term,  and 
who  during  that  term  has  succeeded  to  the 
Office  of  President,  shall  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion as  President  for  a  later  term. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  February  following  Its 
ratification,  except  that  this  article  shall  not 
affect  the  duration  of  the  term  of  Office  of 
President  and  Vice  President  In  which  such 
dav  ocjurs. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  t>e  Inopera- 
tive unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  £is  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  with- 
in seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Mansfield 
in  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution limiting  the  President  and  Vice 
President  to  one  6-year  term. 

The  one-term  limitation  has  worked 
well  in  other  countries  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  prove  successful  in  our 
country. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  seriously  con- 
sider this  proposed  amendment  because 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  no  Presi- 
dent can  give  his  best  to  the  Nation  or 
maintain  our  prestige  in  the  world  as  long 
as  he  is  constantly  being  fired  upon  by 
those  whose  principal  purpose  is  to 
keep  him  from  being  reelected. 

This  amendment  would  allow  a  Presi- 
dent to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
problems  of  the  Nation  and  it  would  free 
him  from  the  millstone  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. 

A  single  term  would  allow  a  President 
to  wear  at  all  times  his  "Presidential  hat" 
and  forget  for  a  while  that  he  also  owns 
a  "politician's  hat." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  no  matter  who 
holds  the  Office  of  President,  each  wants 
to  be  the  best  President  we  ever  had. 

In  the  past,  some  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  others. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  each  President  I  have 
served  under — two  Republicans  and  four 
Democrats — was  assailed  and  harassed 
not  only  by  members  of  the  opposite 
party,  but  also  by  dissatisfied  members  of 
his  own  party. 

At  times,  I  have  felt  the  opposition  was 
wan  anted  and  contributed  to  the  welfare 
cf  all  the  people. 

In  other  instances,  harassment  and 
embarrassment  of  the  President  wa.s 
purely  politically  motivated  and  proved 
costh^  to  the  American  people. 


The  fact  remains  that  under  our  sys- 
tem of  goverrunent  we  have  only  one 
President  at  a  time  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducts  his  office  determuiCb 
to  a  great  degree  whether  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  secure  or  insecure, 
pro.-'perous  or  poor,  happy  or  sad. 

There  is  need  for  loyal  opposition,  but 
it  should  never  become  so  zealous  tliat 
it  weakens  the  Office  of  the  President 
and.  therefore,  weakens  the  Nation. 

No  President  can  expect  to  hr.ve  a  .'^uc- 
f e.>.':fal  foreign  pclicy  if  he  does  not  have 
bipartisan  support  on  the  homefront. 

No  American  President  can  boldly  pro- 
pose far-reaching  domestic  changes  if  he 
is  constantly  looking  back  over  hl:s 
shoulder  at  the  opposition,  expecting  sn 
attack  from  the  rear. 

Because  our  system  of  government 
places  such  great  importance  and  inveJ.-; 
so  much  prestige  in  the  American  Presi- 
dency, the  Congress  should  consider  steps 
to  make  the  President's  job  easier  with- 
out weakening  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congre.ss. 

This  Congress  should  seriously  con- 
sider the  amendment  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  and  myself. 


S.J.  Res.  78 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  78.  A  joint  resolution  to  ter- 
minate all  foreign  economic  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  States  to  any 
foreign  country  which  does  not  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  eliminate  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  export  of  narcotic 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

FOEEIGN    ASSl^rANCE    TEBMINATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce legislation  which  Is  designed  to 
termiimte  all  foreign  economic  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  States  to  any 
foreign  country  which  does  not  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  eliminate  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs  which  are  illegally  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  availability  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  in  the  United  States  contin- 
ues undiminished,  thus  debasing,  de- 
stroying and,  in  many  tragic  Instances, 
killing  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  Within 
the  last  8  years.  New  York  City  has  lost 
more  lives  to  drug  abuse  than  the  en- 
tire State  of  New  York  has  lost  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  In  New  York  City,  100,000 
narcotic  addicts  spend  an  average  of  $35 
a  day  on  narcotic  drugs,  or  approxi- 
mately $1.3  billion  a  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  98  percent  of  narcotic  addicts  sup- 
port their  habit  by  turning  to  crime. 

I  believe  that  my  legislation  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  a  critical  problem  that  has 
entered  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  homes,  and  that  it  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion to  control  the  illegal  traffic  in  nar- 
cotic drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  proposed  leg- 
islation printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Joint   Resolution   To   terminate   all  foreign 
economic    a.ssl-.tance    furnished    by    the 
United  Slates  to  any  foreign  country  which 
does  not  take  appropriate  steps  to  elimi- 
nate the  production,  processing  and  export 
of  narcotic  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas  large  portions  of  narcotic  drugs 
used  Illegally  in  the  United  States  are  smug- 
gled   into   the   United    States   from   foreign 
countries; 

Whereas  the  availability  of  narcotic  drugs 
1.1  the  United  S-ate;  roi  tlTui.-s  undlm!ni;hed. 
thus  debasing,  destroying  and.  In  many  in- 
stances, killing  the  youth  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  New  York  City  has  In  the  past 
eight  years  lost  more  lives  to  drug  abuse 
than  the  entire  Sta'e  of  New  York  has  lost  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam; 

Whereas  In  New  York  City  100,000  narcotic 
addicts  spend  an  average  of  $35  a  day  oa 
narcotic  drugs,  or  approximately  tl.Z  billion 
a  year; 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  200,000 
heroin  addicts  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  ninety-eight  percent  of  narcotic 
addicts  support  their  drug  habit  by  turning 
to  crime:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That; 

1.  The  President  Is  directed  to  Institute  a 
continuing  study  of  the  adequacy  of  meas- 
ures being  taken  by  foreign  governments  to 
control  and  eliminate  the  production,  proc- 
essing, or  traffic  In  narcotic  drugs  which  are 
Illegally  Imported  into  the  United  States. 

2.  The  President  shall  report  to  Congress, 
semi-annually,  commencing  on  August  1, 
1971.  on  the  adequacy  of  such  measures,  and 
shall  specify  which  countries  have  failed  to 
Initiate  and  enforce  appropriate  measures  to 
control  such  production,  processing,  and 
traffic.  Any  foreign  country  which  refuses  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  In  the  conduct- 
ing of  such  a  study.  Including  the  refusal 
to  permit  United  States  personnel  to  conduct 
Inspections  within  the  border  of  that  coun- 
try and  Its  possessions,  shall  be  conclusively 
deemed  to  have  failed  to  take  such  measures. 

3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4. 
below,  all  further  economic  assistance  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  shall  be  ter- 
minated with  respect  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try which  has  failed  to  enact  and  enforce 
such  appropriate  measures;  such  termina- 
tion to  take  effect  no  later  than  ninety  days 
following  the  President's  determination  that 
such  country  has  failed  to  enact  and  enforce 
such  measures. 

4.  If  the  President  determines  that  such 
foreign  coimtry  has  thereafter  undertaken 
such  measures,  or  finds  that  overriding  na- 
tional Interests  require  economic  aid  to  the 
country,  he  may  ask  the  Congress  to  waive 
the  provision  of  the  preceding  section,  and 
if  Congress  concurs,  the  provision  of  such 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  country,  un- 
less the  provision  of  such  section  would 
apply  further  as  a  result  of  subsequent 
reports. 

5.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  uUllze 
such  agencies  and  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
assist  foreign  countries  In  their  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  production,  processing  and  ex- 
port of  such  narcotic  drugs. 

6  The  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  foreign  country,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary and  subject  to  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, 

(a)  to  aid  growers  of  crops  producing 
opium  m  developing  alternate  crops: 

(b)  to  provide  new  empisyment  cpportu- 
nlt.es  In  recipient  country  for  those  persons 
in  that  country  wlio  become  unemplcyed  as 
the  result  of  the  policy  of  that  country  m 
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eliminating  or  controlling  the  production  of 
crops  producing  opium;  and 

(c)  to  strengthen  the  capability  of  the 
recipient  country  to  enforc;-  its  laws  with  re- 
spect tJ  the  production,  processing  and  ex- 
port of  narcotic  drugs. 

7.  The  President  Is  urged  to  enter  Into 
treaty  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  systematic  and 
uniform  International  system  of  enforcement 
stand.irds  and  penalties  for  the  control  and 
elimination  of  the  Illegal  production,  proc- 
essing and  trafficking  In  narcotic  drugs. 

8.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  seek, 
through  the  United  Nations  or  any  other  In- 
terniit tonal  organization,  the  Imposition  of 
econnmlc  sanctions  against  any  country 
which  falls  to  take  appropriate  mesisures  to 
eliminate  the  production,  processing  and  ex- 
port of  narcotic  drugs. 

9.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  Resolu- 
tion— 

(a)  "narcotic  drugs"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  given  that  term  under  Section  4731  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

(b)  "foreign  economic  eisslstance"  Is  de- 
fined as  any  tangible  or  intangible  Item  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  government  (by 
means  of  gift,  loan,  sale,  credit,  guaranty,  or 
any  other  means)  for  other  than  military 
purposes,  under  this  or  any  other  law  to  a 
foreign  country.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  any  training,  service,  or  technical  advice, 
any  Item  of  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property, 
any  agricultural  commodity,  United  States 
dollars,  and  any  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  government  of  any  foreign 
coimtry. 


ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.J.  Res.  79.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  although 
it  has  been  50  years  since  women  in  this 
country  achieved  political  equality  with 
men,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a 
complete  realization  of  equality  between 
the  sexes. 

For  most  of  that  half  century,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would 
guarantee  such  full  equality  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Introduced  first  in 
1923  and  revised  in  1943,  I  am  today 
proud  and  privileged  to  introduce  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  which  first  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  28  years  ago  and  which 
last  year  received  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  House. 

The  substance  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence — 

Equality  of  Rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  on  account  of  sex. 

Some  maintain  that  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  unnecessary  and 
would  represent  a  "constitutional  frill." 
While  the  14  th  amendment  has  proved  an 
effective  tool  for  combating  discrimina- 
tion against  members  of  certain  groups, 
notably  racial  minorities,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  extended  this  tool  to  com- 
bat sex  discrimination. 

That  there  is  a  need  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  most  indifferent  survey  of  State 
and  Federal  laws  reveals  a  dark,  insidious 
pattern  of  discrimination. 

For  example:  Laws  and  practices  oper- 
ating to  exclude  women  from  State  col- 


leges and  universities ;  dual  pay  schedules 
for  men  end  wom'in  performing  the  same 
jobs;  State  laws  placing  restrictions  on 
the  legal  capacity  of  married  women  or 
on  their  right  to  establish  a  legal  domi- 
cile; State  laws  which  require  married 
women,  but  not  married  men,  to  go 
through  a  formal  procedure  of  obtain- 
ing court  approval  before  they  may  en- 
gage In  Independent  business;  social  se- 
curity and  other  social  benefits  legisla- 
tion which  give  greater  benefits  to  one 
sex  than  to  the  other,  and  areas  of  fam- 
ily law,  military  law,  and  labor  law  in 
which  women  are  treated  as  different 
from  men.  Each  of  the.se  instances  of  dis- 
criminating laws  and  practices  can  be 
abolished  one  by  one,  but  there  is  no  ade- 
quate substitute  for  a  constitutional 
guarantee  against  prejudice. 

Unfair  laws  do  not  create  discrimina- 
tion but  merely  reflect  it.  Society  and, 
in  this  case,  men,  act  out  their  prejudices 
by  ensicting  discriminatory  laws.  The  dis- 
crimination exists  before  the  law  and  is 
reflected  in  the  place  which  women  oc- 
cupy In  our  society.  In  industry  and  in 
Government,  in  the  home  and  in  the 
office,  women  are  paid  less,  hired  last, 
promoted  least,  and  given  the  least  in- 
tellectually demanding  work.  Statistics 
as  well  as  statutes  reveal  the  same  sad 
discriminatory  pattern,  and  this  is  so 
even  though  women  are  now  a  vital  part 
of  the  economy.  Today  31  million  Amer- 
ican worklngwomen  represent  38  percent 
of  the  U.S.  work  force.  Despite  the  grow- 
ing number  of  worklngwomen  and  the 
enactment  of  various  legislation  such  as 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  relating  specifically  to  sex  discrim- 
ination in  emplo3mient,  economic  dis- 
crimination against  women  is  worsening, 
not  improving. 

In  1955  the  median  salary  of  full-time 
year-round  workers  was  $2,719  for 
women  and  $4,252  for  men.  Women  were 
thus  receiving  only  63.9  percent  of  what 
their  male  counterparts  received.  In  1968, 
while  the  median  salary  for  women  work- 
ers had  increased  to  $4,457,  that  of  men 
had  reached  $7,664,  In  other  words, 
women  in  1968  received  only  58.2  percent 
of  what  their  male  counterparts  earned. 

Even  in  fields  traditionally  associated 
with  women,  such  as  teaching,  the  eco- 
nomic bias  persists.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  found  that  in  1965-66 
the  median  wage  of  women  who  were 
members  of  college  teaching  staffs  was 
less  than  half  that  of  men  on  all  profes- 
sionsd  levels. 

Women  suffer  from  discriminp.tion  not 
only  in  the  money  they  receive,  but  also 
in  the  Jobs  they  are  offered.  There  is  not 
only  a  money  gap,  but  also  a  professional 
gap.  Few  women  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  the  professions.  Only  1  percent  of 
Federal  judges  are  women,  only  1  per- 
cent of  engineers  are  women.  Despite 
greater  education  for  women  and  more 
freedom  from  household  tasks,  women's 
job  opportunities  have  declined.  In  1940, 
women  constituted  40  percent  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  work  force,  but 
by  1968  they  constituted  only  30  percent. 
Once  again,  we  see  that  the  problem  is 
getting  worse,  not  better. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  which  I 
propose  today  has  often  been  reported 


favorably  by  the  Senate  Judiciary'  Com- 
mittee, most  recently  in  1964.  It  has  twice 
passed  the  Senate,  in  1950  and  1953,  and 
last  year  had  the  support  of  87  Senators. 
Because  of  the  discussion  during  the  last 
session,  some  have  suggested  that 
changes  be  made  in  the  amendment 
which  will  assure  its  passage.  I  oppose 
such  changes  as  being  urmecesstuy. 

In  1943.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee voted  to  change  the  enforcement 
clause  of  the  original  proposal  to 
provide — 

Congress  and  the  several  states  shall  have 
the  power,  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

The  reference  to  State  enforcement 
was  the  n.ajor  change  embodied  in  this 
revision.  In  its  report,  the  committee 
commented  on  its  reasons  for  opposing 
the  original  clause  which  restricted  en- 
forcement to  the  Federal  level — 

(1)  It  envisioned  geographic  uniformity 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(2)  It  tended  to  Impair  the  right  of  each 
of  the  several  states  to  determine  for  Itself 
its  public  policy. 

(3)  It  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  enforce  the  article  within 
the  several  states  by  appropriate  legislation 
notwithstanding  Its  effect  upon  such  local 
statutes  as  those  governing — 

(a)  The  title  transfer,  and  descent  of 
real  estate;  (b)  community  property;  (c) 
domlcUe;  (d)  public  morals,  health  and  wel- 
fare; (e)  domestic  relations;  and  (f)  police 
power. 

Some  have  contended  that  the  en- 
forcement clause  might  be  interpreted 
to  require  some  other  coi;stltutional  basis 
for  implementation.  Commenting  on  this 
contention.  Prof.  Norman  Dorsen  of 
New  York  University  School  of  Law,  and 
an  eminent  expert  in  the  field  of  con- 
stitutional law,  made  the  following  state- 
ment last  year — 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Amendment  would 
be  so  Interpreted.  The  key  question  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  proposes  the 
Amendment.  Here  there  seems  little  room 
for  dispute.  Surely  the  proponents  In  the 
House  and  Senate  do  not  intend  to  limit 
the  power  of  Congress  to  enforce  Its  guaran- 
tees; If  they  had  they  could  easily  have 
omitted  from  the  Amendment  any  reference 
to  additional  enforcement  pwwer  In  Congress. 
Indeed,  the  sponsors  of  the  Amendment  have 
Indicated  that  they  wish  Congress  to  act 
boldly  to  eliminate  dlscrtminatlon  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  Accordingly,  in  my  opinion 
It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  courts  will 
Interpret  the  language  quoted  above  to  lessen 
the  enforcement  power  of  the  Congress. 

A  requirement  that  the  amendment  b? 
ratified  within  7  years  and  that,  if  rati- 
fied, it  not  take  effect  until  2  years  from 
the  date  of  ratification  are  similarly  ill- 
founded.  Only  four  of  the  25  amendments 
adopted  so  far  have  contained  a  require- 
ment that  they  be  ratified  within  7  years, 
and  none  of  the  adopted  amendments  has 
included  a  stipulation  that  it  not  take 
effect  until  2  years  following  ratification. 

For  102  years,  the  14  amendments  has 
been  available,  but  in  those  102  years  the 
Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  apply  it  against 
sex  discrimination.  In  light  of  these  facts, 
it  is  time  to  find  a  new  method  to  brin« 
about  equality  between  the  sexes.  The 
equal  rights  amendment  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  affords  such  a  method. 
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Mr.  President,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment and  oppose  any  substitute  to  it. 
There  can  be  no  substitute  for  justice. 
What  women  want  is  equality,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  The  concept  of  justice 
Is  simple,  but  its  achievement  is  never 
easy.  It  takes  hard  work,  long  years,  per- 
sistent attention,  and  courage  in  the  face 
of  adversity,  but  justice  is  never  defeated. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  respond  unanimously 
to  this  longstanding  call  to  justice. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 
Mr.   BoGGS,   Mr.   Burdick,   Mr. 
Cranston,    Mr.    Eagleton,    Mr. 
FONG,  Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Hatfield,   Mr. 
Humphrey,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
McGovern,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
MONDALE.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Both, 
Mr.   ScHWEEKER,    Mr.   Stevens, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  TUNNEY) : 
S.J.  Res.  80.  A  joint  resolution  express- 
ing the  support  of  tlie  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  convene  in  1971  an 
International     Conference     on     Ocean 
Dumping.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON    OCEAN 
DUMPING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  the  oceans  have  been  regarded  as 
"infinite-sinks"  for  the  disposal  of  so- 
ciety's wastes.  Recent  evidence  of  the 
degradation  of  the  quality  of  marine  and 
ocean  environments  demonstrate  the  fa- 
cilities of  this  past  assumption.  Inten- 
tional and  unintentional  discharges  often 
produce  adverse  effects  on  the  marine 
environment  of  the  entire  world. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  ocean  dump- 
ing as  an  environmental  problem  in  the 
October  1970,  report  to  the  President, 
prepared  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

On  February  8,  in  his  program  for  a 
better  environment.  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed legislation  governing  the  dumping 
or  disposal  of  materials  into  the  oceans, 
estuaries,  or  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  problem,  however,  is  global  in 
scope.  Reliance  on  routine  diplomatic 
channels  for  international  resolution  of 
this  issue  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. A  United  Nations'  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment  is  planned  for 
June  1972  in  Sweden.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  offer 
for  consideration  an  international  pol- 
icy governing  ocean  disposal  of  materials. 

Therefore,  I  take  this  opportiinity  to 
reintroduce  the  resolution  I  introduced 
on  December  8,  1970,  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  convene  in  1971  an  International 
Conference  on  Ocean  Dumping.  Such  a 
gathering  could  be  a  valuable  preliminary 
meeting  to  the  United  Nations'  confer- 
ence in  1972. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  delay  unneces- 
sarily in  mobilizing  the  world's  talent  and 
resources  in  support  of  this  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  environmental  qualities  of  our 
world's  seas. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.J.  Res.  81.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the 
last  Friday  of  April  1971  as  "National 
Arbor  Day. "  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    ARBOR    DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  that  would  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
in  April.  1971,  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 

When  Arbor  Day  was  first  originated 
in  1872  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the 
purpose  was  to  relieve  the  problem  of  a 
shortage  of  trees  by  encouraging  each 
citizen  of  the  State  to  plant  a  tree.  The 
project  was  so  successful  that  other 
States  soon  set  aside  special  days  for 
this  particular  event. 

Today,  the  observing  of  Arbor  Day 
significantly  represents  the  preserving 
of  our  precious  gift  of  nature. 

I  ask  that  action  be  quickly  taken  on 
this  resolution  so  that  all  Americans 
may  observe  "National  Arbor  Day." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
Harris)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
571,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  relating  to  the  importa- 
tion of  meat  and  meat  products  into  the 
United  States. 

S.    7«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  743.  a  bill  to 
designate  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  as  a  legal  public  holiday. 

8.    967 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  967,  a  bill  to 
promote  economic  opportunity  in  com- 
munities and  industries  which  suffer  a 
reduction  in  defense-related  production 
and  employment  caused  by  shifting  pat- 
terns of  Federal  procui-ement  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  es3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  983,  a  bill  to  protect 
consumers  against  unreasonable  risk  of 
injury  from  hazardous  products  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1018 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1018, 
introduced  by  Senator  Church,  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
in  order  to  expand  the  basic  reiil  passen- 
ger transportation  system. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  nation- 
wide rail  system  announced  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation — 
Railpax — completely  omits  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  as  well  as  certain  other  States 
and  major  cities. 

This  legislation   (S.  1018)   would  re- 


quire that  the  basic  system  be  extended 
"to  provide  adequate  intercity  rail  oas- 
senger  service  to  a  major  population  area 
of  each  of  the  contiguous  48  States." 

I  believe  this  bill  would  be  consistent 
with  the  original  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  which  was  to 
bring  about  improved  railroad  passenger 
service  for  the  American  people.  How- 
ever, instead  of  improved  and  more  at- 
tractive and  practical  rail  service,  Ar- 
kansas is  to  be  left  with  none  at  all. 

One  of  tl.e  obvious  needs  in  this 
country  is  to  provide  the  less-populated 
areas  of  the  country  with  the  amenities 
and  services  which  would  enable  us  to 
ease  the  pressure  on  our  heavUy  bur- 
dened urban  areas. 

Arkansas  is  not  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous States;  nonetheless,  it  is  growing 
and  the  State  has  a  population  of  about 
2  million,  ranking  32d  among  the  50 
States  in  the  1970  census.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  large  number  of  people 
should  be  penalized  and  left  witliout  a 
service  that  could  and  should  be  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  future.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  State's  population  will 
have  access  to  service  at  Memphis,  but 
there  will  be  no  trains  to  or  from  any 
Arkansas  city  as  the  Railpax  system  new 
stands. 

Railpax  selected  a  longer,  circuitous 
route  between  Chicago  and  Houston 
rather  thar  a  more  direct  one  that  would 
have  gone  through  St.  Louis,  Little  Rock, 
and  Texarkana. 

As  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Commission  stated  in  a  resolution 
on  this  subject: 

Arkansas  Industrial  growth  and  the  public 
need  requires  adequate,  dependable  passen- 
ger services  in  flrst-class  passenger  equip- 
ment from  and  to  Arkansas  .  .  . 

We  have  allowed  passenger  train  serv- 
ice in  this  country  to  deteriorate  and  now 
have  an  unbalanced  transportation  net- 
work, with  tin  overemphasis  on  automo- 
bile and  plane  travel.  It  is  important  that 
we  begin  to  restore  this  balance,  and  to 
make  rail  service  available  to  people  in 
all  the  States.  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
service  must  be  efficient  and  reliable,  such 
as  that  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
where  the  railroads  have  continually  im- 
proved and  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
transportation  systems. 

As  the  final  report  on  the  Basic  Na- 
tional Rail  Passenger  System  states: 

If  rail  passenger  service  Is  to  be  a  viable 
element  In  a  national  transportation  system, 
It  must  reverse  the  severe  decline  In  patron- 
age experienced  In  recent  years.  Only  major 
Improvements  In  the  quality  of  service  can 
generate  Increased  demand. 

The  point  is  that  because  of  the  low- 
quality,  unattractive  service  which  has 
existed  in  recent  years,  many  people  have 
turned  away  from  the  idea  of  traveling 
by  train,  and  will,  in  effect,  have  to  be 
reeducated  as  to  the  advantages  of  rail- 
road travel. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arkansas  Gazette  in 
Little  Rock  has  published  an  excellent 
editorial  on  this  subject,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  omission  of  Arkansas  from 
the  Railpax  system.  I  would  like  to  quote 
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from  the  Gazette  editorial  of  March  24, 
entitled  "Railpax's  Raw  Deal": 

Routes  have  been  announced  for  the  her- 
alded new  system  of  raUroad  passenger  trains 
and,  lo,  Arkansas  has  the  distinction  of  being 
ihe  only  state  In  the  South  regarded  as  so 
inconsequential  as  to  be  left  out  entirely. 

What's  more,  In  the  last  bit  of  irony,  Ar- 
kansas will  apparently  lose  the  last  passenger 
train  it  has,  such  as  it  Is,  once  Missouri  Pa- 
cific decided  to  join  the  new  National  Ball- 
road  Passenger  System  and  thus  gain  the 
privilege  of  terminating  Its  last,  wretched 
Utile  Arkansas  run  between  Texarkana  and 
St.  Louie. 

Now  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  Railpax 
spokesmen  may  be  able  to  overwhelm  us  In 
Arkansas  with  good  arguments  proving  that 
Arkansas  really  Isn't  important  in  the  na- 
tional transportation  scheme,  but  they  might 
as  well  save  their  breath.  The  fact  is  that 
Arkansas  is  getting  absolutely  nothing  out 
of  the  vaunted  new  arrangement  which  was 
supposed  to  breathe  new  life  into  railway 
passenger  service.  What  we  have  feared  all 
along  is  that  RaUpax  has  been  started  too 
cautiously,  with  too  little  resources,  to  be 
worth  much  .  .  . 

The  Railpax  routes  were  announced  at 
the  same  time  the  Senate  was  consider- 
ing further  Federal  funding  for  the  su- 
personic transport  aircraft.  As  I  pointed 
out  at  the  time,  it  is  ironic  that  we  could 
even  consider  pouring  out  millions  of 
dollars  of  public  funds  for  development 
of  this  liucurious  plane  when  we  cannot 
even  provide  railroad  passenger  service 
for  people  in  Arkansas  and  many  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford  is 
one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on  archi- 
tecture, urbanization,  and  transportation. 
He  was  perhaps  the  first  to  observe — 
some  20  years  ago — what  many  other 
wise  men  have  said  since: 

If  we  allow  the  railroad  to  disappear,  we 
shall  ha\e  to  reinvent  it  again. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  15,  1971,  Mr.  Mumford  pointed 
out: 

A  balanced  transportation  system  .  .  .  c<Uls 
for  a  balance  of  resources  and  facilities  and 
opportunities  in  every  other  part  of  the  econ- 
omy. Neither  speed  nor  mass  demand  offers 
a  criterion  of  social  efficiency.  Hence  such 
limited  technocratic  proposals  as  that  for 
high-speed  trains  between  already  over- 
crowded and  underextended  urban  centers 
would  only  add  to  the  present  lack  of  func- 
tional balance  and  purjwseful  organization 
viewed  in  terms  of  human  need.  Variety  of 
choices,  facilities  and  destinations,  not  speed 
alone,  is  the  mark  of  an  organic  transporta- 
tion system.  And,  incidentally,  this  is  an 
important  factor  of  safety  when  any  part  of 
the  system  breaks  down.  Even  confirmed  air 
travelers  appreciate  the  railroad  in  foul 
weather. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  earlier  article  by  Mr.  Mum- 
ford entitled  "Bring  Back  the  Railroads," 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  9,  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  think  that  if  we  are  truly  to 
achieve  a  viable  and  worthwhile  national 
rail  system,  we  would  do  well  to  keep 
some  of  Mr.  Mumford's  suggestions  in 
mind. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Arkansas  Industrial 
Development  Commission  on  February 
17,  1971,  and  a  subsequent  telegram  to 
me  from  the  AIDC  on  March  23,  be 
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printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a 
telegram  from  Gov.  Dale  Bumpers  of 
Arkansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9.   1970] 

Bring  Back  the  Railroads 

(By  Liewis  Mumford) 

Amenia.  N.Y. — The  problems  of  transpor- 
tation EU-e  still  being  discussed  in  such  nar- 
row terms  that  no  adequate  solution  is  pos- 
sible. As  long  as  we  attempt  piecemeal 
measures,  aimed  merely  at  retaining  an  al- 
ready insufficient  train  schedule,  or  provid- 
ing new  equipment  for  a  deliberately  ne- 
glected suburban  service,  the  rate  of  deterio- 
ration will  increase.  What  is  needed  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  new  national  policy  aimed 
at  overcoming  the  transportation  crisis, 
which   is  approaching  the  disaster  point. 

Though  the  Immediate  occasion  for  this 
alarm  Is  a  local  movement  to  Improve  the 
passenger  service  of  the  Penn  Central  In 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  Counties,  this  com- 
munity effort  has  significance  on  a  national 
scale:  we  are  in  fact  the  spearhead  of  a 
much  wider  movement.  Our  case  Is  impor- 
tant for  the  same  reason  that  the  rising  pro- 
tests against  the  urban  devastation  wrought 
by  the  National  Highway  prog^ram  are  im- 
portant. As  citizens,  we  are  calling  attention 
to  a  disastrous  breakdown  that  our  political 
and  Industrial  leaders  seem,  even  at  this  late 
date,  to  be  unaware  of.  Instead  of  working 
to  prevent  8  total  breakdown,  they  are 
obstinately  aggravating  It. 

As  late  as  1940,  this  country  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  as  many-sided,  flexible  balanced 
transportation  system.  This  system,  built 
orlglnaL'y  on  canal,  river,  and  ocean  trans- 
portation, was  widened  on  a  continental  scale 
first  by  railroads,  then  by  airlines  between 
the  same  major  cities.  In  addition,  from 
1890  on,  It  was  locally  served  by  a  fine  net- 
work of  capillaries,  which  complemented  the 
main  arteries:  electric  trolleys,  motor  buses, 
steamers,  ferryboats,  motor  trucks,  and  in- 
creasingly private  motor  cars. 

What  has  happened  since  1940  can  be  put 
briefly.  Though  the  railroads  made  impor- 
tant technical  advances  in  the  1930's  with 
electrification,  diesel  locomotives,  stream- 
lined trains  and  longer  and  faster  freight 
trains,  most  of  the  improvements  were  con- 
fined to  trans-regional  or  continental  routes, 
while  the  necessary  local  services  got  a  mini- 
mum of  new  equipment. 

Now  the  attempt  to  make  planes  and  motor 
cars  the  exclusive  mode  of  the  transportation 
Industry  has  placed  a  burden  on  these  facil- 
ities that  they  cannot  bear.  With  no  alterna- 
tive routes  and  no  alternative  means  of  trans- 
port available,  breakdoxvns  through  acci- 
dents, bad  weather,  congestion  at  terminals 
and  other  bottlenecks  are  not  merely  chronic 
but  have  become  increasingly  serious. 

Meanwhile  the  cheap,  efficient  Railway  Ex- 
press Service  has  been  dismantled,  though  It 
gave  door-to-door  service  for  every  kind  of 
shipment,  from  a  handbag  to  a  furniture  set. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  exclusive  use 
of  the  Jet  plane  for  long  distance  travel,  even 
apart  from  its  environmental  depredations, 
has  proved  It  both  a  costly  and  extremely  In- 
efficient agent  of  mass  transportation:  the 
theoretic  speed  between  airports  does  not  In- 
dicate the  actual  speed  through  their  remote 
location,  plus  delays,  pile-ups,  and  unfavor- 
able weather;  and  the  costs  of  achieving  that 
speed  tn  the  way  of  human  wear  and  tear, 
of  noise  and  smog,  must  now  be  seriously 
questioned. 

As  for  the  motor  car,  the  private  traffic 
poured  Into  the  central  business  areas  dally 
by  the  subsidized  expressways  has  proved  as 
Inefficient  as  It  is  extravagant,  since  a  single 
railroad  line  can  carry  ten  times  more  pas- 


sengers per  hour  in  ordinary  service,  than 
an  expressway. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  freedom  of  move- 
ment which  even  the  poorest  inhabitant  en- 
joyed in  the  period  before  1940,  that  Is  before 
electric  urban  trolley  lines  were  abandoned 
and  short  distance  railroad  passenger  service 
was  curtailed  as  unprofitable,  no  longer 
exists.  Today  there  Is  no  cheap  means  of 
transportation  except  In  the  old  subway  lines 
of  big  cities:  and  in  many  cases  no  trans- 
portation at  all:  witness  the  plight  of  the 
poor  minorities  in  many  cities,  unable  for 
lack  of  a  motor  car  or  a  bus  service  to  find 
work  in  other  areas. 

Almost  twenty  years  ago,  observing  this 
situation,  I  said:  "If  we  allow  the  raUroad  to 
disappear,  we  shall  have  to  reinvent  it 
again" — If  only  to  make  the  highways  safe 
again  and  prevent  the  whole  country  from 
being  paved  with  concrete. 

But  while  we  await  the  necess&ry  national 
and  regional  programs  for  recreating  a  bal- 
anced, many-sided  transportation  system,  it 
is  vital  that  a  start  In  the  right  direction  be 
made  with  the  existing  facilities. 

Not  merely,  then,  must  our  leaders  provide 
a  program  for  regional  resettlement;  but 
each  minor  act  of  renewal  or  rehabilitation 
must  be  directed  to  this  wider  end.  Already, 
Industry  and  even  corporate  business  have 
begun  to  move  back  again  Into  the  once 
purely  rural  areas  everywhere. 

To  facilitate  this  change  the  maintenance 
of  adequate,  unified  public  transportation 
both  by  railroad  and  bus  Is  essential.  We  are 
not  asking  for  stopgaps;  we  are  demanding 
that  this  local  improvement  be  considered 
seriously  as  only  a  first  step  toward  a  large- 
scale,  long-term  plan  still  to  be  formulated. 


Resolution 

Whereas,  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
A.  Volpe  on  January  28  designated  a  basic 
system  of  cities  between  which  intercity  raU 
passenger  service  will  be  provided  by  The 
National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation  (RaU- 
pax) when  it  begins  operation  May  1,  1971, 
and 

Whereas,  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Houston, 
Texas  were  designated  as  "End  Points"  or 
"City  Pairs"  via  route  from  Chicago  via  OM 
&  O  RB  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  thence  via 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  thru  Uttle  Rock 
and  Texarkana,  Arkansas  to  Houston,  Texas 
as  one  of  the  routes  that  could  be  operated 
under  above  so-called  Railpax,  and 

Whereas,  Arkansas  Industrial  growth  and 
the  public  need  requires  adequate,  depend- 
able passenger  service  In  flrst-class  passen- 
ger equipment  from  and  to  Arkansas,  which 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  could 
provide  by  Its  participation  under  above 
Railpax  operation  and  meet  the  Intent  of 
Congress  all  to  the  end  of  developing,  co- 
ordinating, and  preserving  a  national  trans- 
portation system  by  rail,  as  well  as  other 
means,  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commerce  of  the  TJnlted  States,  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  of  the  national  defense. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Ar- 
kansas Industrial  Development  Commission 
go  on  record  as  favoring  aforesaid  Railpax 
route  between  Chicago  suid  Houston  that 
would  also  serve  Intermediate  Arkansas 
points  via  Missouri    Pacific  Railroad. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mr  D  B.  Jenks, 
I»resldent,  Missouri  P'aclflc  Railroad  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Missouri,  respectfully  re- 
questing and  urging  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road participation  in  the  aforementioned 
Railpax  operations. 


LrPTLE  Rock,  Abk., 

March  23,  1971. 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Press  release  yesterday  by  the  Department 
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of  Transportation  designating  Rallpax  cir- 
cuitous route  between  Chicago-Houston  via 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Wichita,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  City,  Port  Worth.  Texas  in  lieu  of 
the  fastest  service  and  short  line  distance 
routed  between  Chicago  and  Houston  via  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  Little  Rock,  Texarkana,  was 
a  very  keen  disappointment  to  the  AIDC  and 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Arkansas.  We  will  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  eventually  have  Arkansas 
Included  In  so-called  "Rallpax"  system  and 
we  respectfully  urge  your  help  and  support  to 
that  end. 

Dan  RoEBtrcK, 
Executive   Director,   Arkansas   Indus- 
trial Development  Commission. 

Little  Rock,  Akk. 
Senator  J.  W.  FtrLBRicHT, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  following  telegram  sent  today  "ap- 
proved Rallpax  route  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Includes  many  circuitous 
routes  between  major  points  such  as  Chicago, 
Houston,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  New 
Orleans  completely  Ignores  the  state  of  Ar- 
kansas we  feel  a  review  Is  In  order  because 
of  our  needs  and  particularly  of  direct  service 
between  major  points  with  intermediate 
service  In  Arkansas." 

Dale  Bumpers, 
Governor  of  Arkansas. 

8.   1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  'Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TtJNNEY*  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1113,  a  bill  to  provide  a  structure  that 
will  provide  integrated  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  ecological,  social, 
and  technological  problems  associated 
with  air  pollution  and  other  related  prob- 
lems. 

s.  me 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1116,  a 
bill  to  require  the  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands. 

B.    1234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  TmrNEY)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1234,  a  bill  to 
establish  limits  on  the  assignment  of  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  a  combat 
zone,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     1228 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12  I  introduced  S.  1228  to  restore  the 
Ctolden  Eagle  program  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act. 

My  introductory  statement  listed  Sen- 
ator Bible  as  a  cosponsor. 

However,  an  apparent  typographical 
error  on  the  bill  which  was  submitted 
resulted  in  Senator  Bible's  name  not  ap- 
pearing on  the  actual  bUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  star 
print  corrected  to  show  Senator  Bible  as 
an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    1245 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1245,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  preservation  of  his- 
torical and  archeologicai  data. 


S.   1290 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Proitty)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bell- 
MON)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1290, 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

S.    1311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1311,  a 
bill  to  provide  certain  privileges  against 
disclosure  of  confidential  information 
and  the  sources  of  information  obtained 
by  newsmen,  known  as  the  "Newsmen's 
Privilege  Act  of  1971." 

S.    1335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1335,  a 
biU  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  governing  eligi- 
bility of  blind  persons  to  receive  disability 
insurance  benefits  thereunder. 

S.    1374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1374,  a  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation  cer- 
tain property  of  the  DAR  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.    1379 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gttrney)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1379, 
the  Volunteers  in  the  Forests  bill. 

S.    1408 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  following  Senators  be  add- 
ed as  cosponsors  of  S.  1408.  which  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Muskie,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain  tax-ex- 
empt organizations  to  engage  in  com- 
munications with  legislative  bodies: 
Messrs.  McGovern,  Eagleton.  Pell,  Nel- 
son, and  Mondale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER  (Mr. 
Hruska).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.    142S 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  join  Senators  Javits  and  Hughes  in 
Introducing  a  bill  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Commission  on 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  from  $1  to 
$4  million.  Increasing  public  concern 
about  the  extent  of  drug  use  and  abuse 
in  America  demands  a  truly  authori- 
tative report  by  this  Commission  and  the 
additional  funds  are  required  if  such  a 
report  is  to  be  produced. 

The  Commission  recently  held  its  first 
organizational  meeting  and  Mr.  Michael 
R.  Sonnenreich,  the  executive  director, 
has  testified  before  a  House  committee: 

It  was  the  general  consensus  of  our  opin- 
ion that  within  the  present  one  million  dol- 
lar appropriation  authorization  It  would  be 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  various  essential 
tasks  necessary  for  fulfilling  the   Commis- 


sion's responsibilities  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Sonnenreich  pointed  out  that  the 
present  authorization  would  allow  for 
the  employment  of  only  seven  profes- 
sional staff  members  to  work  for  all  13 
commissioners.  This  level  of  funding 
would  also  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Commission  to  hire  a  representative 
sampling  of  all  the  social,  moral,  scien- 
tific, and  legal  professions  concerned 
with  this  subject. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  be  given  the  resources 
needed  to  pre.=;ent  a  truly  commanding 
report  to  the  public.  When  I  introduced 
the  bill  in  1969  to  establish  such  a  Presi- 
dential Commission,  and  which  was  in- 
corporated by  the  Senate  into  the  Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1970, 1  emphasized  the  need 
to  study  all  the  questions,  legal,  social, 
and  medical,  arising  out  of  the  growing 
use  of  marihuana  in  this  country.  Since 
this  is  the  first  body  of  its  kind  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  I  believe  it  essential  that  the 
American  people  receive  a  report  which 
gives  them  the  same  breadth  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  as  the  1964  Surgeon 
General's  report  gave  them  on  tobacco. 

S.J.  res.  29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J.  Res.  29, 
a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation of  "National  Peace  Corps  Week"; 
and 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fong)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29. 

S.J.  RES.  68 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGS)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  68,  a  resolution  to 
restore  the  citizenship  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.Lee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hruska)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
15— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  PRINTING 
OF  CERTAIN  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClellan),  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  15)  that  there 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  additional  copies 
of  hearings  entitled  "Reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws,  Volume  I.  Report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws,  which  reads  as 
follows,  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  15 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  five  thousand  addition*! 
copies  of  Part  I  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
February   10.   1971.  enUtled,  "Reform  of  the 
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Federal  Criminal  Laws,  Vol.  I.  Report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
16— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  THE  DESIGNATION  OF  NA- 
•nONAL  HALIBUT  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  con- 
current resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  and  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  on  the  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred,  and 
the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  16),  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

senate   concurrent   RESOLtrriON    16 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  eight-day  pe- 
riod beginning  May  16,  1971,  and  ending 
May  23,  1971.  as  "National  Halibut  Week" 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  MAGNT7SON 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  concurrent  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  to  proclaim  the  time  begin- 
ning May  16,  1971  and  ending  May  23,  1971, 
as  "National  Halibut  Week".  In  addition,  the 
resolution  calls  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  the  seventeenth 
observance  of  the  special  week  and  also 
marks  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  sponsoring  organization,  the 
Halibut  Fishermen's  Wives  Association, 
based  in  Seattle. 

This  group  deserves  such  credit  for  Its 
regular  effort,  not  only  during  the  observ- 
ance of  Halibut  Week,  but  throughout  the 
year  toward  a  better  appreciation  of  this 
fine  fish  and  fishery. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  90— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  LEGAL  ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY OF  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDI- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  Aug- 
ust 13,  1970,  I  submitted  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  accountability  of  combat 
ground  soldiers  in  situations  where  civil- 
ian casualties  occur. 

Today  I  am  submitting  this  same  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  again,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  Is  brief, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  fuU  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with   my  remarks  ac- 


companying the  submission  of  this  res- 
olution last  year. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  90) .  which  reads 
as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  whenever  civil- 
ian casualties  occur  In  connection  with  any 
military  operation  carried  out  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  lawful  orders,  the  law  does  not 
hold  such  United  Stales  military  personnel 
Individually  responsible  for  such  casualties 
If  Inflicted  Incident  to  direct  ground  com- 
bat with  members  of  an  opposing  armed 
force  when  the  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel wore  being  resisted  by  hostile  Are 
from  such  an  opposing  armed  force. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Bellmon  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President:  I  am.  today,  submitting  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  accountability  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  combat  situations,  where  they  are 
proceeding  under  lawful  orders.  This  resolu- 
tion Is  the  result  of  a  deep  feeling  of  con- 
cern which  I  have,  as  a  result  of  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  certain 
members  of  the  American  Armed  Forces  as 
a  result  of  tragic  incidents  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Southeast  Asia. 

No  reasonable  person  condones  brutality 
or  savagery  in  either  war  or  peace.  Certainly, 
no  reasonable  person  approves  of  the  In- 
Jury  or  death  of  civilians  who  are  caught  up 
lu  the  path  of  armed  military  conflict.  Any 
reasonable  person  will  take  precautions, 
sometimes  at  personal  risk,  to  avoid  such 
tragic  occurrences.  As  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  In  World  War  II,  who  was  Involved 
in  Intense  combat  In  the  Pacific,  I  have 
many  vivid  memories  of  the  plight  of  civil- 
ians. Also,  I  recall  many  humanitarian  efforts 
put  forth  at  considerable  risk  to  their  own 
lives  by  American  servicemen  to  save  civilians 
from  harm  and  to  aid  those  who  had  been 
Injured  by  our  military  action. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  checked  with  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  office  and  can  find 
no  case  during  World  War  II  where  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  Justice  punished  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  for  injuries  Inflicted  on 
ctvUians  while  such  member  was  on  a  com- 
bat assignment  and  was  under  Are.  The  con- 
cept of  bringing  criminal  charges  against 
members  of  the  American  Armed  Services 
who  are  performing  combat  missions  under 
lawful  orders,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  is 
a  recent  development  by  our  system  of  mili- 
tary Justice.  The  practice  has  never  been  ac- 
corded Congressional  approval  or  disapproval 
and  is  a  serious  development  so  far  as  the 
future  ability  of  our  armed  services  to  per- 
form their  ml.sBlon  is   concerned. 

For  Instance,  It  Is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  the  pUots  or  crews  of  American  B-52 
bombers  to  be  assigned  targets  where  civil- 
ians are  known  to  be  present  and  where 
clvlllaa  injuries  and  deaths  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  occur.  When  these  bombing  attacks 
are  carried  out,  under  order  of  American 
Field  Commanders,  are  the  pilots  of  crews 
of  these  planes  to  be  criminally  charged  for 
the  civilian  deaths  which  result  from  their 
actions?  These  bombings  take  place  from 
thousands  of  feet  In  the  sky,  where  the  crews 
are  in  virtually  no  personal  danger  and 
where  they  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Injury  or  death  to  civilians  which  re- 
sult from  their  action. 

It  is  also  common  for  artillery  or  naval 
barrages  to  be  ordered  In  support  of  Amer- 


lan  combat  operations.  On  occasions,  civil- 
ians are  Injured  and  killed  by  such  action. 
When  these  tragic  events  occur,  are  the  ar- 
tillery crews  or  the  commanding  officers  to 
be  called  to  account  and  criminally  pun- 
ished for  the  civilian  Injuries  and  deaths? 

Civilian  deaths  or  Injuries  which  occur  as 
a  result  of  bombing  strikes.  artUlery  Are.  or 
naval  g^un  fire  In  South  Bast  Asia  are  Imper- 
sonal and  are  Inflicted  by  American  service- 
men who  may  face  no  personal  danger  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  actions. 

The  situation  as  It  relates  to  an  American 
Infantryman  Is  considerably  different.  When 
infantrj-men  are  ordered  Into  combat  zones, 
their  lives  are  In  constant  and  Imminent 
Jeopardy.  At  any  moment  they  may  encoun- 
ter a  booby  trap  which  will  Inflict  mortal  In- 
Jury.  At  any  time  their  movements  may  at- 
tract small  urms,  mortar,  or  artillery  fire.  In 
countless  cases,  apparent  non-combatants 
have  taken  actions  which  have  caused  In- 
Jury  and  death  to  Americans.  The  Viet  Cong 
are  civilians  and  many  members  are  very 
young  or  are  women.  In  fact.  It  Is  Impoaslble, 
under  many  conditions,  to  identify  friends  of 
foes  among  the  native  population. 

In  spite  of  the  dangers  and  personal  ten- 
sions which  American  infantrymen  face  in 
the  discharge  of  their  hazardous  assignments, 
members  of  the  Infantry  are  the  only  Ameri- 
cans in  South  Vietnam  which  have  been 
charged,  tried,  and  sentenced  for  Injury  or 
death  of  non-combatants. 

To  me,  this  policy  seems  entirely  Inconsist- 
ent and  even  dangerous  to  the  future  ablUty 
of  this  nation  to  conduct  ground  military 
actions  where  civilians  may  be  Involved.  Un- 
less our  infantrymen  can  go  Into  battle  feel- 
ing that  their  government  wUl  support  the 
actions  which  these  men  feel  are  necessary 
for  their  own  safety.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  morale  of  our  infantrymen  may  be 
totally  destroyed. 

Mr.  President:  In  my  opinion,  the  policy 
of  this  nation  toward  our  ground  forces  In 
combat  zones  must  be  clarified.  This  clarifi- 
cation should  not  and  cannot  come  from 
military  courts  of  Justice  In  combat  zones. 
This  question  Is  of  Immense  Importance  to 
the  security  of  our  nation  and  Is  a  proper 
concern  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

This  Issue  Is  one  which  vitally  affects  the 
ability  of  our  Nation  to  provide  for  its  secu- 
rity and  to  discharge  its  reeponalbllities  as 
a  leader  of  the  Free  World.  How  long  can 
we  expect  members  of  our  mlUtary  services, 
made  up  largely  of  men  who  were  drafted 
Into  service,  to  risk  their  lives  In  combat, 
knowing  that  actions  they  take,  under 
orders,  may  result  in  long  prison  sentences? 

The  question  here  Is  whether  or  not  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Armed  Services  who 
take  action  against  an  enemy  while  their 
own  lives  are  In  danger  should  face  the 
ordeal  of  criminal  prosecution. 

The  Congress  provides  the  funds  for  the 
conduct  of  military  operations.  I  believe 
It  has  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  rules 
relating  to  the  administration  of  Justice  In 
connection  with  these  operations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  91— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CONCERN- 
ING THE  CONVICTION  OP  LT. 
WILLIAM  L.  GALLEY,  JR. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  submit  for  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment decreed  yesterday  at  Port  Bennlng, 
Ga.,  upon  Lt.  William  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  and 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  appropriately 
referred. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that 
by  finding  Lieutenant  Calley  guilty  of  the 
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crime  of  premeditated  murder  and  then 
sentencing  him  to  life  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor,  the  court-martial  was  in- 
sensitive to  the  more  fundamental  and 
far- reaching  questions  posed  by  the 
crime  which  was  committed  at  Mylal. 

I  am  a  former  prosecuting  attorney,  a 
former  judge,  and  a  former  judge  advo- 
cate, Mr.  President,  and  it  is  not  my  prac- 
tice, normally,  to  comment  upon  a 
tribunal's  deliberations  even  when  I 
strongly  disagree  with  their  findings.  My 
general  reticence  was  reinforced  in  this 
particular  case  by  the  fact  that  there  re- 
main several  separate  layers  of  appeal 
available  to  Lieutenant  Galley  in  the 
military  court  system.  Therefore,  some 
may  disagree  with  the  timing  of  this 
resolution,  but  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say, 
today,  in  this  Chamber,  "This  judg- 
ment is  too  harsh.  " 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
this  morning  to  expound  at  great  lengths 
upon  the  legal  and  moral  overtones  of 
this  case — complications  which  gave  rise 
to  the  longest  court-martial  in  American 
military  history.  But  throughout  the 
many  month.^  of  this  painful  process  of 
examination  of  facts  and  theories,  I  have 
wondered  periodically  about  what  could 
possibly  constitute  a  just  and  fair  verdict. 
The  questions  of  fact  were  difficult 
enough  to  resolve;  but  how  could  this 
court  isolate,  then  examine,  then  place 
in  perspective  the  can  of  worms  labeled 
"moral  implications." 

Who  was  responsible  for  Lieutenant 
Galley's  actions?  The  lieutenant  him- 
self must  bear  that  burden — that  much 
was  clear.  But  who  else  shared  that  re- 
sponsibility with  him?  The  military  had 
taught  him  whom  to  hate,  how  to  fight, 
when  to  kill,  and  had  outlined  a  set  of 
rules  of  battlefield  conduct.  The  Con- 
gress acquiesced  in  the  war's  conduct  al- 
most without  complaint  for  many  months 
and  four  American  Presidents  directed 
our  involvement. 

This  court-martial  proceeding  has  done 
more  to  unite  opinion  in  this  country 
than  any  other  event  In  the  history  of 
this  war.  I  have  few  illusions  about  the 
durability  of  our  fleeting  agreement.  But 
it  is  significant  that  at  this  juncture  in 
the  conduct  of  our  war  of  intervention  in 
Indochina,  those  of  us  who  are  demand- 
ing that  an  early  date  be  set  to  complete 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  feel 
united  with  those  who  maintain  the  de- 
sirability of  a  final  "military  solution." 
Never  mind  that  our  thought  processes 
vary.  This  issue  has  evoked  a  vast  out- 
pouring of  indignation  which  cuts  across 
normal  ideological  differences.  This  sen- 
timent is  felt  and  shared  by  Members 
of  this  body,  and  so  I  hope  my  resolution 
will  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  do  not  feel  that  Lieutenant  Galley 
can  be  absolved  from  all  accoimtability 
for  his  actions  at  Mylai,  but  can  we 
justify  such  a  severe  sentence  upon  one 
combat  officer — a  young  man  trained  and 
sent  to  fight  an  undeclared,  unwinnable 
war?  Can  this  country  escape  the  painful 
questions  of  accountability  by  collective- 
ly decreeing,  "Rusty  Galley  is  guilty  of 
premeditated  murder  smd  must  serve  his 
life  at  hard  labor"? 


Lieutenant  Galley's  conviction  and  sen- 
tence must,  under  military  law,  be  re- 
viewed at  higher  command  levels  where 
the  sentence  may  be  reduced  or  where 
the  findings  may  be  reduced  to  a  lesser 
offense  or  set  aside.  It  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  correct  this  overharsh  sentence 
at  the  lowest  command  level  possible,  but 
the  President  Is  the  ultimate  military 
reviewing  authority. 

As  the  military  authorities  and  the 
President  ponder  their  actions  in  this 
bizarre  case,  it  is  appropriate,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record 
as  recommending  leniency  in  this  matter 
in  which  we  are  so  intimately  involved. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  91 »,  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

S.  Res.  91 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

concerning  the  conviction  of  Lt.  William  L. 

Calley.  Jr..   by  an  Army  court  martial  of 

premeditated    murder    at    Mylal,    and    his 

sentence  to  prison  for  life  at  hard  labor 

Where,is  an  Army  court  martial  at  Port 
Beunlng,  Georgia,  has  found  Lt.  William  L. 
Calley,  Jr.,  guilty  of  premeditated  murder  of 
22  Vietnamese  people  three  years  ago  at  a 
village  called  Mylal.  and  sentenced  him  to 
life  In  prison  at  hard  labor; 

Whereas  the  decision  to  Intervene  In  what 
has  become  a  bitter  and  bloody  war  In  Viet- 
nam originally  had  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  In  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  carried  forward  by  four  Ameri- 
can Presidents; 

Whereas  the  young  men  who  nave  fought 
there  or  are  fighting  there  now  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  military  training,  and  of 
commsLnd  philosophy  and  command  decisions 
emanating  from  levels  far  above  those  at 
which  the  fighting  Is  done;  and 

Whereas  Lt.  Calley  cannot  be  absolved  from 
all  moral  accountability  for  his  actions,  ajid 
some  appropriate  punishment  Is  Justified,  but 
the  responslbUlty  for  acts  growing  out  of  a 
war  transcends  the  deeds  of  one  combat 
officer:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  life  sentence  of  Lt.  William  L.  Cal- 
ley. Jr.,  should  be  reduced  to  a  lesser  term 
of  appropriate  duration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  92— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE A  SET  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  ANNOTATED  FOR 
EACH  SENATOR 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  92 1  to  provide  a  set  of  the  United 
States  Code  annotated  for  each  Sena- 
tor; which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

SENATE     RESOLtJTION     92 

Resolved,  That  (a)  subject  to  subsection 
(b).  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
cure for  and  furnish  to  each  Member  of  the 
Senate,  either  one  complete  set  of  the  cur- 
rent volumes  of  the  United  States  Cede 
Annotated,  and  the  current  pocket  parta 
thereof,  published  by  the  West  Publishing 
Company,   Saint   Paul,   Minnesota,   and   the 


Edward  Thompson  Company,  Broolclyn,  N«w 
York,  or  one  complete  set  of  the  current 
volumes  of  the  Federal  Code  Annotated,  and 
the  current  pocket  parts  thereof,  published 
by  the  Bobb^-Merrill  Company,  Incorporated, 
a  subsidiary  of  Howard  W.  Sams  and  Com- 
pany, Incorporated,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
and  New  York,  New  York,  as  such  Member 
may  elect,  upon  his  written  application  to 
the  Secretary  containing  hla  certification 
that  the  volumes  and  pocket  parts  thereof 
for  which  he  applies  are  Intended  for  his 
personal  use  exclusively.  The  complete  set 
of  the  volumes  and  pocket  parts  thereof 
for  which  the  Member  applie.s  shall  be  fur- 
nished oil  a  current  basis  for  the  cosuinuous 
period  of  his  service  as  Member  beginning 
immediately  after  his  application  therefor. 
Irrespective  of  the  number  of  his  terms  of 
office  covered  by  such  period  of  service,  and 
his  selection  of  the  set  of  such  volumes 
and  pocket  parts  may  not  be  changed  dur- 
ing such  period  of  service.  A  Member  is  en 
titled  to  apply  for  and  receive  a  set  of  vol- 
umes and  pocket  parts  under  this  authoriza- 
tion after  each  break  in  his  service  as  Mem- 
ber. 

lb)  A  Member  is  not  entitled,  for  the  con- 
tinuous period  of  his  service  described  Id 
subsection  (a),  to  more  than  one  copy  of 
each  of  the  current  volumes,  and  the  cur- 
rent pocket  parts  thereof,  for  which  he  ap- 
plies under  this  authorization. 

(c)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  there 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  authorization. 

(d)  The  Committee  on  Rules  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  authorization. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  93— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE 
TO  EX  OFFICIO  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits),  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
93 »  relative  to  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

SENATE     RESOLUTION     93 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  6  fa)  of  Rule 
XVI  Of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
table  therein  the  following: 

"Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
For  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
and  health  and  safety  In  mines." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  94— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  ON 
ALTERNATE  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITIES TO   THE   SST 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  greatly  troubled  by 
arguments  about  the  job-creating  impact 
of  the  SST.  With  the  general  employ- 
ment picture  still  very  weak,  I  for  one 
would  not  want  to  take  any  action  that 
might  further  aggravate  an  already  se- 
rious problem — and  an  unemployment 
rate  of  nearly  6  percent  is,  indeed,  a  seri- 
ous national  problem.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  by  voting  to  stop  the  SST 


the  Senate  has  denied  American  workers 
employment  opportunities  that  other- 
wise would  not  be  available.  Currently, 
there  are  a  number  of  underfunded  pub- 
lic projects,  such  as  urban  renewal,  ur- 
ban mass  transit,  and  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  plants,  that  are  more 
worthy  candidates  for  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars— more  worthy  in  terms  of  both  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  social  bene- 
fits. 

Despite  statements  by  proponents  of 
the  plane  to  the  effect  that  continuing 
the  SST  program  would  produce  150,000 
jobs,  I  have  yet  to  see  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  how  that  figiire  was  arrived 
at.  Only  by  using  the  "most  favorable 
cJise"  for  every  assiunptlon  surrounding 
the  SST  can  we  even  approximate  150,- 
000  jobs — sometime  around  1985,  after 
the  production  of  500  planes,  and  then 
only  by  using  what  one  leading  econo- 
mist has  described  as  some  "dubious  and 
unproven  multipliers."  Furthermore, 
many  of  these  jobs  are  imlikely  to  be  new 
employment  opportunities  but  the  result 
of  displacing  workers  presently  involved 
in  the  production  of  subsonic  aircraft. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  Government  investment  of  $1.3 
billion  will  generate  some  new  jobs — 
whatever  the  project.  An  investment  of 
$1.3  billion  in  the  SST,  however,  would 
likely  produce  less  total  employment 
than  an  equal  investment  in  almost  any 
other  project  because  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  investment  is  in  hardware, 
not  people,  and  the  aerospace  industry 
has  an  extremely  high  average  wage. 

The  critical  point,  both  in  terms  of 
economic  benefits  and  social  costs,  is 
whether  we  ought  to  have  produced 
something  we  do  not  really  need  in  the 
hope  of  creating  some  additional  em- 
ployment. I  think  not,  particularly  since 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Man- 
power, Arnold  Weber,  has  said  that — 

The  net  employment  Increase  from  SST 
production  would  likely  be  negligible. 

I,  too,  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  those  workers  involved  in  the 
present  program.  When  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  a  significant  change  in 
policy,  as  in  the  case  of  Congress'  action 
on  the  SST,  the  Goverrmient  has  a  defi- 
nite moral  responsibility  to  ease  the  bur- 
den on  those  workers  adversely  affected 
by  the  cancellation  and  to  facilitate  their 
transition  into  areas  where  there  are  em- 
ployment opportunities.  The  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  working  in  con- 
cert, now  should  consider  how  future 
Government  contracts  and  programs  can 
be  allocated  so  as  to  best  ultilize  the  SST 
workforce. 

Toward  that  end,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  sense-of-the  Senate  reso- 
lution expressing  the  Senate's  concern 
for  the  fate  of  the  SST  workforce  and 
urging  the  development  of  programs  to 
provide  transitional  assistance  and  for 
the  channeling  of  Government  contracts 
into  affected  areas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The   resolution    (S.   Res.   94i,   which 


reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations: 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    94 

Declaring  It  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  those  workers  affected  by  the  can- 
cellation of  the  SST 

Whereas  it  was  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
to  cancel  the  Federal  Gkjvemmenfs  financial 
Involvement  In  the  development  of  two  pro- 
totype SSTs 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  after 
making  a  significant  and  abrupt  change  In 
Its  policy,  bears  a  responslbUlty  for  easing 
the  hardships  imposed  upon  those  workers 
presently   employed  In   the   SST  program 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  in  the 
"Adjustment  Assistance"  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  has  established 
a  precedent  for  compensating  American 
workers  who  have  suffered  from  govern- 
mental policies 

Whereas  officials  of  the  Model  Cities  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  have  developed  a  retraining 
program  to  utilize  the  talents  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  unemployed  scientists  and 
engineers 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  In  order  to  evidence  Its  concern  for  those 
workers  affected  by  cancellation  of  the  SST 
program,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  working  In  concert,  shovUd  Im- 
mediately consider  how  future  government 
contracts  and  programs  such  as  urban  mass 
transit,  housing,  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants,  and  other  needed  publls 
works  projects  can  be  allocated  so  as  to 
utilize  the  talents  of  the  present  SST  work- 
force. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  programs 
be  developed  to  provide  adequate  transitional 
assistance  to  the  workers  presently  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  prototypes. 


Hruska).   Without   objection,   it   is   so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  GOSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    EESOLUTION    94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Gannon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  64,  a  resolution  to  urge 
the  President  to  take  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  heroin  from  being  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    73 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 73,  amending  rule  XVI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  sub- 
sequently said:  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  Senator  Hansen  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 73.  to  amend  Standing  Rule  XVI  of 
the  Senate. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964 — 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    30 

Mr.  B<XKjS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  397)  to  extend  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations contained  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    31 

Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tower),  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill 
(S.  956)  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  weis 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, multiply. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
"CHEMICALS  AND  THE  FUTURE 
OF  MAN' 

Mr.  RIBIGOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  be 
corrected  to  show  the  dates  scheduled 
for  hearings  on  "Chemicsds  and  the  Fu- 
ture of  Man"  to  be  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Government  Research,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  to  be  April  6, 
7,  20,  21,  22,  26,  27  and  28.  The  hearing 
on  April  6  and  7  will  be  held  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  at 
10  a.m.  Room  number  and  time  for 
the  other  dates  will  be  announced  at 
a  later  time. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  10  minutes,  with 
the  same  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GALLEY  -VERDICT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  country  is  aroused  by  the  outcome 
of  the  Calley  trial. 

The  emotion  throughout  this  Nation 
is  basic.  War  itself  is  not  triable  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Likewise,  certain  acts 
committed  under  the  stress  of  war  are 
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hard  to  make  Justiciable  according  to 
civilian  standards. 

I  shall  not  debate  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence or  the  facts  upon  which  the  verdict 
was  based.  Let  me  point  out.  however, 
that  the  incident  occurred  in  wartime 
and  in  the  dirtiest  of  all  type  wars.  Such 
incidents  have  happened  throughout  his- 
tory and  all  nations  have  been  guilty. 

In  the  cruel  circumstances  which  face 
men  in  Vietnam  we  must  be  practical. 
Shall  we  send  an  attorney  into  battle 
with  every  platoon  leader  and  an  inter- 
national lawyer  along  on  every  bombing 
mission? 

Mr.  President,  we  should  face  reality. 
Clearly,  executive  clemency  is  called  for 
in  this  instance.  It  should  be  forthcom- 
ing immediately  to  calm  the  emotions  of 
the  country  and  maintain  America's  con- 
fidence in  her  Armed  Forces. 


CHINA  REPORT 


Mr.  DOMTNICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Steering  Committee  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Million  Against 
the  Admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  United  Nations,  I  was  particularly 
moved  by  an  article  in  the  January-Peb- 
rurary  edition  of  the  committee  maga- 
zine, "China  Report."  The  story  describes 
the  flight  of  a  young  couple  from  Red 
China  by  hiking  and  finally  braving  the 
treacherous  currents  of  Deep  Bay  in  an 
attempt  to  swim  to  Hong  Kong.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  much  discussion  about  rec- 
ognition of  the  Communist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations,  this  brief  account  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  yoimg  people  of  that  land 
to  escape  Communist  rule  is  worthy  of 
attention. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  being 
accused  by  the  know-nothings  of  inflict- 
ing death  and  casualties  on  alleged  inno- 
cent North  Vietnamese,  it  is  worth  while 
to  see  how  other  humans  react  to  Com- 
munist rule  and  the  extreme  levels  they 
are  willing  to  take  to  escape  from  such 
domination. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
News  reports  on  the  activities  of  groups 
in  favor  of  a  one  China  policy — a  Red 
China  policy — and  apparently  those  peo- 
ple either  do  not  know  the  oppressions 
from  which  the  Chinese  are  fleeing  or 
are  unmoved  by  it. 

I  would  hope  that  this  article  concern- 
ing Lao  Pliig-hsin  and  Poon  Yuen- 
chlng's  despair  and  attempted  escape 
may  awake  these  groups  to  the  real  facts 
of  life  on  the  mainland. 

That  article  reads,  in  part: 

Hong  Kong  authorities  counted  280  such 
swimmers  who  arrived  safely  in  a  four-week 
period  from  mid-October  to  mid-November, 
plus  72  bodies  of  those  who  did  not  make  It, 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  for  every  one  who 
manages  to  survive  the  ordeal,  ten  from  the 
mainland  fall.  Failure  may  Involve  being 
shot  by  Peking's  patrols,  being  captured  and 
sent  off  to  prison  camps  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  (if  they  are  lucky)   or  drowning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  "China  Re- 
port," from  which  I  have  Just  read,  and 


an  article  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  March  30,  1971,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lao  Plng-hsln  could  stand  it  no  more.  He 
had  been  forced  to  leave  school  and  had 
been  herded  off  to  a  rural  commune  In 
mainland  China's  Kwangtung  Province  as 
one  of  the  horde  of  students  In  Red  China 
pressed  into  slave  labor  In  the  wake  of  Mao 
TBe-tung  catastrophic  "cultural  revolution." 

What  was  more,  for  three  years  Lao  had 
been  In  love  with  Poon  Yuen-chlng — another 
of  the  Communist  commune's  Involuntary 
student  laborers.  But  under  Peking's  oppres- 
sive rules  he  would  have  to  wait  three  more 
years  until  she  was  25  and  he  was  SO  In  order 
to  marry.  One  of  the  few  ways  In  which 
young  lovers  may  find  a  few  moments  occa- 
slonaUy  to  converse  beyond  the  hearing  of 
spies  and  Peking's  Liberation  Army  patrols 
Is  to  go  swimming.  Lao  had  been  a  good 
swimmer  in  school  and  now  he  patiently 
taught  Yuen-chlng  the  art  of  mastering  cur- 
rents, winds  and  undertows.  In  the  process, 
the  two  decided  that  for  their  love  to  reach 
the  fulfillment  of  marriage,  they  must  first 
escape  to  freedom  and  find  a  new  life  beyond 
the  clutches  of  tyrants. 

By  early  November,  they  considered  them- 
selves proficient  as  swimmers  although  Lao 
was  not  In  good  health  after  the  long,  de- 
manding hours  of  hard  labor  in  the  com- 
mune's prison-like  environment.  By  care- 
ful planning,  the  two  of  them  slipped  out  of 
the  village  on  November  0,  1970,  without  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  guards  and  be- 
came— at  the  moment — "non-people"  under 
the  Chinese  Communist  system. 

Anyone  who  runs  away  from  a  commune 
Is  deprived  of  aU  further  rights  to  food 
rations,  appeals  for  leniency  and  anything 
short  of  execution  or — at  best — long  years  of 
imprisonment  in  concentration  camps  in  the 
remote  and  often  forbidding  regions  of  the 
Chinese  hinterland. 

Plng-hsln  and  Yuen-chlng  hid  by  day  and 
threaded  their  way  by  night  through  the 
countryside — much  of  it  over  tortuous  ter- 
rain through  copses  of  thorn  bushes,  around 
rocks  and  often  on  hands  and  knees  through 
paddy  fields. 

To  reach  the  coast  took  nine  days  but  their 
spirits  were  lifted  as  they  reached  Mount 
Tangsu  overlooking  the  South  China  Sea. 
They  hastened  down  the  mountain  after 
dark  to  a  point  along  Deep  Bay  where  the 
distance  to  Hong  Kong's  "New  Territories"  is 
only  four  miles  but  across  waters  known  for 
brutally  strong  tides  that  carry  many  swim- 
mers far  out  to  sea.  The  Bay  is  heavily 
patrolled  along  the  shore  and  by  Communist 
boats  riding  Its  surface  in  constant  search 
for  defectors. 

Lao  and  Miss  Poon  slipped  into  the  shal- 
lows, suffering  the  immediate  agonies  of 
scraping  feet  and  legs  on  rock  crags  and 
oyster  bars,  then  managed  to  reach  the 
deeper,  swift-flowing  current  undetected  and 
began  the  long  swim  to  freedom.  After  two 
hours,  Lao's  strength  ebbed  and  he  said  he 
could  go  no  further.  He  urged  Yuen-chlng  to 
go  on  alone  toward  the  Lau  Pau  Shan  light  in 
the  "New  Territories"  which  is  the  beacon  of 
hope  to  those  seeking  escape  from  Red  China 
across  Deep  Bay. 

Instead,  she  held  his  head  above  the  waves 
and  pulled  him  through  the  dark  waters 
across  the  frequent  reefs.  Five  hours  after 
their  swim  began.  Yuen-chlng  was  spotted  by 
a  Hong  Kong  patrol  boat  but  when  they  were 
pulled  aboard  the  craft.  Plng-hsln  was 
already  dead. 

The  lacerations  of  her  feet  and  legs  were  so 


severe,  Miss  Poon  had  to  be  hospitalized  uu] 
could  not  attend  the  funeral  but  she  fulfilled 
a  promise  to  her  departed  lover.  They  had 
vowed  that  if  they  reached  their  goal  they 
would  feast  on  oranges  and  meat  dumpUngj 
and  Yuen-chlng  arranged  for  two  oranges 
and  a  bowl  of  the  dumplings  to  be  placed  at 
the  altar  during  the  funeral  service. 

This  account  of  love  and  courage  is  slgnlf. 
leant  by  Itself  but,  even  more  so,  because  it 
Is  anything  but  unique.  The  youth  of  Red 
China  have  been  carrying  out  a  mass  exodus 
In  a  search  for  freedom  for  the  past  six 
months.  Hundreds  of  such  fugitives  from  ths 
communes  of  Communism  are  said  to  be  hid- 
ing in  the  Kwangtung  hills  this  winter  await- 
ing more  favorable  tides  In  the  spring. 

Hong  Kong  authorities  counted  280  such 
swimmers  who  arrived  safely  in  a  four-week 
period  from  mid-October  to  mid-November, 
plus  72  bodies  of  those  who  did  not  make  It, 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  for  every  one  who 
manages  to  survive  the  ordeal,  ten  from  the 
mainland  fall.  Failure  may  Involve  being  shot 
by  Peking's  patrols,  being  captured  and  sent 
off  to  prison  camps  for  ten  or  twenty  yean 
(if  they  are  lucky)  or  drowning. 

Successful  swimmers  have  told  British 
newsmen  that  Chinese  Communist  militia- 
men and  soldiers  frequently  shoot  to  de- 
stroy the  rubber  inner-tubes  and  balloons 
which  many  swimmers  use  to  support  theU 
weary  arms  in  the  water.  In  many  docu- 
mented Instances,  those  picked  up  by  Ccon- 
munist  patrol  boats  are  bound,  hands  and 
feet,  and  then  dropped  back  into  Deep  Bay 
to  be  dragged  to  their  death  over  the  oyster 
bars. 

In  the  single  month  of  November,  1970, 
more  Chinese  are  believed  to  have  attempted 
the  escape  by  swimming  to  Hong  Kong 
than  all  of  the  East  Germans  who  have  ever 
attempted  to  scale  or  penetrate  the  Berlin 
Wall  since  It  was  erected. 

WhUe  the  world's  diplomats  Impatleotly 
seek  to  recognize  Mao's  China,  the  young 
people  of  Red  China  "have  ccxne  over  a  way 
that  with  tears  has  been  watered"  treading 
a  "path  through  the  blood  of  the  slaugh- 
tered" to  get  away  from  Peking's  Communist 
"paradise." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Mar.  30,  1971] 

Ons-China  Policy   Lobby   Foems 

(By   R.    H.   Shackford) 

One  of  the  U.S.  government's  recent  chief 
"China  watchers"  heads  a  new  citizens  com- 
mittee advocating  a  "one-China  policy" — the 
seating  of  Communist  China  in  the  United 
Nations  as  "the  sole  legitimate  representative 
of  China." 

The  chairman  at  the  committee,  which  calls 
Itself  Citizens  to  Change  U.S.  China  Policy, 
is  Allen  S.  Whiting,  now  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

From  1962  to  1966,  Mr.  Whiting  was  direc- 
tor of  the  China-watching  section  of  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research.  And  from  1966  to  1968  he  was 
U.S.  deputy  consul  general  in  Hong  Kong, 
seat  of  the  major  UJS.  China-watching  op- 
eration. 

PLANS     OmCE     HERE 

The  committee,  created  last  week,  will 
set  up  a  office  here  In  May.  It  endorses  resolu- 
tions Introduced  recently  In  Congress  by  Sens. 
George  S.  McGovem.  D-S.D.,  and  Mike  Gravel. 
D-Alaska.  each  proposing  a  "one-China  pol- 
icy." It  opposes  a  resolution  by  Sen.  Jacob  K. 
Javlts,  R-N.Y..  that  alms  at  a  "two-China" 
or  "one-China,  one-Taiwan  policy." 

In  announcing  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee— a  rival  to  the  old  pro-Chiang  Kai-shek 
Committee  of  One  Million— Mr.  Whiting  said: 

"Denial  of  China's  seat  (in  the  United 
Nations)    to  the  government  of  760  million 
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people  on  the  mainland  of  China  is  Immoral, 
Illegal  and  impolitic,  while  our  trade  embargo 
only  serves  to  islote  American  businessmen 
from  the  China  market." 

FTVE-POINT     PROCBAM 

The  committee's  five-point  program  calls 
upon  the  United  States  to: 

End  all  trade  embargoes  and  other  discrim- 
inatory regulations  which  distinguish  China 
from  other  communist  states. 

Recognize  that  the  future  of  Taiwan  can- 
not properly  be  decided  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  the  imposition  of  force  by  any  party. 

Withdraw  all  U.S.  military  bases  and  per- 
sonnel from  Taiwan  and  terminate  assist- 
ance, direct  and  indirect,  to  the  military 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  China  (Tai- 
wan). 

Acknowledge  that  Communist  China  Is  the 
sole  legitimate  representative  of  China  in 
the  United  Nations  and  in  all  other  inter- 
national organizations. 

Seek  to  establish  economic,  social,  cultural 
and  diplomatic  relations  vrlth  Red  China  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  of  equality,  mu- 
tual respect,  and  nonintervention  in  each 
other's  affairs. 

Mr.  Whiting  said  the  committee's  program 
does  not  call  for  renunciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Taiwan mutual  assistance  treaty  "at  this 
time." 

SENATE     HEARINGS 

Formation  of  the  committee  comes  on  the 
eve  of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions COTnmlttee  on  the  China  question.  Also 
near  is  an  administration  decision  on  a  new 
U.S.  policy  on  the  China  issue  at  the  United 
Nations. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Whiting,  the  commit- 
tee's board  of  directors  Includes  three  other 
former  government  officials — James  C.  Thom- 
son, now  a  Harvard  professor  and  former 
China  watcher  for  both  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  White  House  ruling  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations;  John  Flncher,  now 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  who  was  a  China  special- 
ist as  a  foreign  service  officer  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Japan;  O.  Edmund  Clubb,  an  old  China 
hand  on  the  mainland  before  the  commu- 
nists took  over  and  who  is  now  retired. 


THE  LIEUTENANT  CALLEY  CASE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  couple  of  remarks  regarding 
the  Galley  case. 

One  cannot  help  but  feel  extremely 
sorry  for  the  man  and  for  his  famUy. 
even  though  the  court  action  taken  to 
date  is  subject  to  further  extensive  re- 
view. 

The  difficulties  of  the  problem  relate 
to  the  insurgency  type  of  war,  its  in- 
evitable involvement  of  civilians,  and  di- 
rect participation  by  our  U.S.  forces  in 
the  fighting  in  such  a  war.  These  fac- 
tors should  surely  be  considered  in  any 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  mili- 
tary men  involved,  and  every  doubt 
should  be  resolved  in  their  favor  where 
a  question  is  raised. 

Even  so,  it  would  appear  that  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  Justice,  as  well  as  good 
military  conduct,  require  a  predeter- 
mined military  code  of  behavior  for  men 
in  the  military  as  to  others  in  the  mili- 
tary, as  to  friendly  civilians,  as  to  neu- 
trals, as  to  enemy  civilians,  and  as  to 
enemy  military.  Such  standards  must 
be  Interpreted,  however,  to  relate  the 
niles  of  conduct  required  to  the  circum- 


stances and  pressures,  mental  and  other- 
wise, of  the  particular  situation. 

I  would  point  out  in  the  Galley  case 
that  the  action  to  date  comprises  only 
a  jury  verdict  or  finding  of  fact  as  to 
what  Lieutenant  Galley  did  and  what 
his  state  of  mind  was.  These  jury  deci- 
sions are  subject  to  review  els  to  being 
properly  based  upon  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted, and  the  courts  must  apply  the 
principles  of  law  to  test  any  convic- 
tion. 

Certain  similarities  to  the  Nuremberg 
and  Japanese  war  crimes'  trials  have 
been  inferred  and  should  be  examined. 
Important  differences  are  apparent.  This 
was  not  a  trial,  by  the  victors  of  the 
vanquished,  but  rather  an  examination 
by  the  military  of  the  conduct  of  one 
of  Its  own  men.  The  military  code  ap- 
plied was  not  an  ex  post  facto  set  of 
rules  as  in  the  war  cilmes'  trial.  Nor  was 
this  trial  one  of  political  figures  respon- 
sible for  overall  determination  of  na- 
tional policy. 

Having  said  this,  I  feel  that  great  dif- 
ficulty still  remains  in  Judging  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  under  military  orders  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  exceeded 
those  orders  and  violated  the  military 
code  of  Justice,  and,  if  so,  in  determin- 
ing what  should  properly  be  the  punish- 
ment. 

Hopefully,  a  careful  review  will  deter- 
mine these  questions  with  Justice  and 
wisdom  in  the  Galley  case. 


THE  CONVICTION  OF  LIEUTENANT 
CALLEY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  If  aU  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  completed 
their  statements,  I  would  Just  like  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  Record  that  I 
Issued  on  the  conviction  of  Lieutenant 
Galley,  which  apparently  has  developed 
a  considerable  amount  of  questioning 
here  on  the  floor.  I  wish  not  to  have  my 
own  statement  Just  issued,  but,  if  the 
debate  Is  going  to  take  place  here  on  the 
subject,  to  have  my  views  on  record. 

The  court-martial  conviction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  for  the  events  of  Mylal 
raises  even  broader  questions.  First,  it  is 
tragic,  indeed,  that  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam— which  began  in  such  highminded- 
ness — should  be  marred  in  the  world's 
consciousness  by  the  barbarism  which 
occurred  at  Mylal.  Second,  the  conviction 
of  Lieutenant  Galley  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam;  rather,  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of 
the  national  conscience  that  brutality 
against  unarmed  civilians  by  any  U.S. 
troops  will  not  be  permitted,  regardless 
of  provocation.  It  Is  certainly  incumbent 
upon  the  Army  to  bring  to  trial  all  those 
who  share  in  any  responsibility  for  what 
the  Jury  found  to  be  so  horrendous  a 
crime.  The  best  way  to  avoid  further 
brutalization  of  our  soldiers,  which  seems 
to  be  associated  with  guerrilla  wars  like 
Vietnam,  is  to  end  that  war  and  thus  to 
end  what  it  is  doing  to  our  young  fighting 
men  like  Lieutenant  Galley. 

I  do  wish  to  express,  at  the  same  time, 


the  fact  that  the  Army  itself  has  taken 
a  historic  position  in  going  forward  with 
the  trial  and  in  the  nature  of  the  Jury. 
I  believe  it  is  typical  in  oiir  country  that, 
having  proceeded  according  to  law,  jus- 
tice will  ultimately  be  done. 

I  appreciate  the  feelings  of  many  of 
my  colleagues,  but  I  make  this  state- 
ment only  because  I  think  we  ought  to 
raise  our  sights.  In  the  final  analysis,  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  foimd  that  any 
injustice  has  been  done  to  Lieutenant 
Galley  in  the  way  It  finally  works  out. 
I  do  believe  we  need  to  learn  from  it 
that  we  simply  have  got  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  and,  second,  that  this  is  a  his- 
toric break  with  the  past.  Rather  than 
hurt  the  morale  of  American  troops,  my 
feeling  is  we  are  helping  them  immeas- 
urably In  tire  knowledge  that,  regardless 
of  where  they  serve,  our  Army  and  the 
U.S.  Ghsverrmient  are  capable  of  this  kind 
of  self-examination  and  self-determina- 
tion. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  in  the  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
«,Mr.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERENCE  OF 
A  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1437,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment and  Revenue  Act  of  1970,  be 
Jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CHANGE    OF    REFER- 
ENCE—S.  967  AND  S.  1911 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operation* 
be  discharged  from  its  present  considera- 
tion of  S.  967  and  S.  1191,  bills  designed 
to  promote  transition  from  a  wartime  to 
peacetime  economy  and  that  these  bills 
be  re-referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, 'With  the  proviso  that  if  either  bill 
is  reported  to  the  Senate  it  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  a  period  of  45  days. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RAILPAX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  announced  Railpax 
plan  and  the  discussions  being  had  on  it 
in  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent editorial  published  in  the  Missoulian 
of  Friday,  March  26,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Rah-pax:  Fight  Back 

In  the  days  since  the  Railpax  decision  was 
announced  Monday  some  of  the  facts  have 
been  sent  out  to  back  the  decision,  but  not 
many. 

Broadcast  news  on  Monday  night,  for  ex- 
ample, had  the  curious  item  that  Missoula 
was  b>-passed  partly  because  a  stop  here 
would  require  an  hour's  switching  in  the 
freight  yard,  which  would  tack  30  minutes 
onto  the  train's  running  lime.  Switching? 
Freight  yard?  How's  that? 

A  day  later,  in  a  publicity  packet  which 
naturally  arrived  after  the  announcement,  a 
little  light  was  shed.  A  southern  route  Rall- 
pax-run  train  would  have  used  the  Milwau- 
kee Road  tracks  between  Missoula  and  Spo- 
kane. It  said. 

No  reason  why  was  given.  'Would  the  freight 
yard  switching  have  been  within  the  Mil- 
waukee Road  yards,  or  would  the  train  have 
had  to  switch  from  Burlington  Northern 
tracks  across  the  river  to  the  Milwaukee 
Road  tracks?  No  answers  were  provided  to 
that. 

No  answers  were  given  about  why  the  BN 
tracks  between  Missoula  and  Sookane  weren't 
evldentlv.  thought  to  be  adequate,  although 
those  tracks  carry  Missoula's  present  pas- 
senger trains.  The  Milwaukee  Road  tracks 
between  Missoula  and  Spokane  are  29  miles 
shorter.  But  Is  cutting  29  miles  really  more 
efficient  If  it  causes  a  60-mlnute  delay?  No 
answers  were  given  for  that  either. 

Southern  Montana  was  cut  from  service 
and  northern  Montana  was  Included,  said  the 
publicity,  because  the  south  has  much  bet- 
ter air  and  road  transportation  while  the 
northern  points  "have  little  other  transpor- 
tation available  to  them"  than  the  railroad. 
That's  true,  and  evidently  offset  the  value 
that  the  southern  route  has  much  the  great- 
er population  and  potential  rld°rship. 

What  all  this  bolls  down  to  Is  this: 

1.  Railpax  Is  Interested  solelv  In  connect- 
ing major  population  centers  and  In  run- 
ning trains  between  them  as  ranidlv  as  pos- 
sible. 

2  Providing  passenger  train  service  to 
people  living  outside  major  population  cen- 
ters is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  Railpax. 
unless  the  people  happen  to  live  along  the 
route.  If  Seattle  didn't  exist.  Montana  would 
have  no  passenger  train  service  at  all,  north 
or  south. 

3.  At  no  point  were  the  people  bel-^.g  left 
high  and  dry — and  their  needs — consulted 
or  considered. 

What  still  baffles  us  Is  the  economics  of 
this  thing.  Speaking  In  Missoula  on  May  29. 
19f?8,  the  then-president  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific land  now  head  of  the  Burlington  North- 
ern). Louis  W.  Menk.  said  the  Mainstreeter 
lost  $2.1  million  during  1967.  the  NP  lost  $5.8 
million  In  I's  to'al  passenger  operations. 

Look  at  that  figure  $2.1  mllUoa.  It  is,  when 
one  considers  the  vast  payments  the  U.S. 
governmeiit  makes  on  transportation,  purely 
peanuts. 


It  costs  about  $1  million  to  build  one  mile 
of  interstate  highway. 

Assuming  that  the  Malnstreeter's  losses 
have  gone  up  since  then,  it  still  would  make 
economic  sense  to  have  the  federal  govern- 
ment pick  up  the  losses,  and  perhaps  spend 
more  money  to  promote  and  upgrade  passen- 
ger train  service,  than  It  would  to  utterly 
abolish  ALL  passenger  train  service  and  then 
turn  around  and  have  to  dump  millions  more 
Into  highways  and  airports  to  take  care  of  ihe 
rising   needs  there. 

If  Railpax  means  the  abolition  of  our  pas- 
senger train  service,  the  result  will  be  the 
loss  of  service  PLUS  greater  expense  In  terms 
of  the  money  we  will  have  to  spend 

Railpax,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  loss  of  all  passenger  train  service  on 
May  1.  The  Burlington  Northern  does  not 
HAVE  to  quit  southern  Montana  service.  The 
BN  can  keep  operating  passenger  trains  here 
If  it  wants.  It  has  made  clear  it  doesn't  want 
to.  but  the  fact  Is  that  It  can  If  it  so  decided. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  state 
and  local  governments  through  which  the 
BN  travels  the  matter  of  taxes.  If  the  BN 
decides  to  terminate  its  trains.  It  obviously 
will  be  cutting  the  services  it  provides. 

There  is  no  reason  the  communities  ad- 
versely affected  could  not.  then,  reconsider 
any  past  tax  favoritism  they  have  shown  the 
BN  in  appreciation  of  the  services  the  BN 
has  rendered. 

In  short,  get  tough.  The  public  stands  to 
get  gypped  by  all  this,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
it  shouldn't  fight  back  furiously  with  every 
weapon  it  has.  Taxes  are  about  the  best 
weapon  a  local  community  has  to  fight  with. 


BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  BY  CBS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  lead  editorial  on  Tuesday. 
March  30,  and  the  letter  to  the  Post  edi- 
tor by  CBS  News  President  Richard  S. 
Salent  make  interesting  reading. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  both  items, 
since  much  has  been  said,  written,  aired, 
and  defended  on  the  subject  of  broad- 
cast journalism  by  CBS. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the  edi- 
torial and  the  letter  to  the  editor  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CBS  Replies  to  Editorial  on  Pentagon 

DOCUMENT.\RY 

This  letter  Is  In  response  to  your  editorial 
of  March  26.  In  which  you  start  by  calling 
the  CBS  News  documentary.  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon,"  a  "highly  valuable  and  In- 
formative exposition  of  a  subject  about 
which  the  American  people  should  know 
more."  and  then  proceed  to  examine  in  some 
detail  the  specific  editing  of  that  film  and 
general  practices  of  television  news  editing 
technique. 

The  editorial  was  obviously  wrrten  by  one 
who  has  long  labored  on  the  editorial  page — 
and  not  on  the  news  pages. 

You  conclude  that  in  some  measure  (not 
specified)  public  confidence  and  credibility 
are  undermined  by  our  editing  technique.-: 
"Innocent  or  not." 

The  question  of  how  a  news  or  documen- 
tary broadcast  is  edited  Is  at  least  as  Impor- 
tant as  you  obviously  consider  It.  It  is  pre- 
cisely as  important  as,  and  possibly  no  more 
complicated  than,  questions  pertaining  to 
editing  in  the  print  medium  (newspapers 
and  news  magazines)  -  the  process  by  which 
any  Journalist  rejects  or  accepts,  selects  and 
omits,  and  almost  always  compresses  matp- 
rlaJ  available  to  him.  "ifou  do  not  question 


the  right.  Indeed  the  professional  obligation 
of  your  reporters  to  do  this,  nor  of  your  edi- 
tors to  continue  the  process  once  the  re- 
porter has  done  his  Job,  nor  Indeed,  of  your 
senior  editors  to  Impose  their  professional 
Judgment  upon  this  same  piece  of  work  when 
or  If  It  comes  to  them. 

But  you  question  not  only  our  right  to  do 
the  sajne  thing,  but  also  the  methods  by 
which  we  edit,  and  even  our  motives  ("inno- 
cent or  not"),  ■you  do  not.  In  other  words, 
grajQt  us  the  right  to  do  precisely  what  you 
do — and  must  do  If  you  are  journalists  as 
distinguished  from  transmission  belts. 
Why? 

The  key  to  why  you  feel  this  way  is  spelled 
out  In  your  editorial:  "People  who  work  in 
the  nonelectronic  news  business  know  how 
readily  they  themselves  may  distort  an  e.ent 
or  a  remark  .  .  .  these  dangers  are  of  course 
multiplied  In  the  production  of  a  televised 
documentary," 

You  are  saying  that  good  reporting— fair 
reporting — Is  a  difficult  business,  with  many 
pitfalls  along  the  way.  that  television  report- 
ing Is  a  more  difficult  business  with  more 
pitfalls.  Pair  enough. 

Then  you  go  on  to  suggest,  indeed  recom- 
mend, that  our  rules  should  be  different  than 
your  rules,  that  sound  journalistic  ethics 
and  the  First  Amendment  are  somehow  di- 
visible between  rights  granted  to  Journalists 
whose  work  comes  out  In  Ink  and  somewhat 
lesser  rights  for  Journalists  whose  work  comes 
out  electronically.  You  say  we  should  go  out 
of  our  way  to  "preserve  Intact  and  In  se- 
quence" the  response  of  those  we  interview. 
We  both  "go  out  of  our  way"  to  be  fair  and 
accurate,  but  we  both  have  limitations  of 
space,  and  we  both  seek  clarUy.  Except  in 
verbatim  transcripts,  neither  medium  pre- 
serves Intact  or  In  sequence  everything  it 
presents.  You  say  at  the  very  least  we  should 
Indicate  that  something  in  the  interview  has 
been  dropped.  If  w^e  asked  you  to  do  this,  you 
would  properly  respond  that  readers  know, 
without  a  blizzard  of  asterisks,  that  material 
In  your  paper  Is  edited,  that  these  are  not 
the  complete  remarks.  Our  viewers  know  It, 
too.  And  so  do  those  whom  we  cover. 

But  most  astonishing  of  all.  you  propose 
that  we  shoidd  give  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
rieir  an  opportunity  to  see  and  approve  his 
revised  remarks.  Is  that  now  the  policy  at 
The  Washington  Post?  Of  course  not.  You 
know  and  I  know  that  this  strikes  at  the 
very  core  of  Independent  and  free  journal- 
ism. To  grant  a  subject  such  a  right  of  re- 
view Is  to  remove  the  basic  Journalistic  func- 
tion of  editing  from  the  hands  of  the  Jour- 
nalist and  place  it — In  the  case  of  the  docu- 
mentary in  question — In  the  hands  of  the 
Pentagon.  I  almost  wrote — "tell  you  what, 
we'll  do  it  if  you'll  do  It."  Then  I  had  a  sec- 
ond thought:  No.  we  won't  do  it  even  If  you 
shjuld  do  It. 

We  are  all  after  the  same  thing:  to  be  fair. 
to  Inform  the  public  fairly  and  honesMy.  We 
do  not  suggest  that  we — or  any  Journalistic 
Pr(jn'i'7nt!0'i — rr"  fr^e  fr- ni  err:rs  but 
nothing  In  the  First  Amendment  suggests 
that  we  must  be  perfect,  or  that  we  are  not 
human.  And  nothing  suggests  that  If  our  re- 
sponsibility is  larger,  our  Job  tougher  or  oui 
coverage  broader  there  should  be  some  ne-' 
set  of  rules  for  our  kind  of  Journnlism.  as  if 
to  say  the  First  Amendment  is  fine  so  lone 
as  It  doesn't  count  for  much.  You  don't  seem 
to  mind  if  our  end  of  the  dinghy  sinks,  so 
long  as  yours  stays  afloat. 

Fairness  Is  at  the  root  of  all  this,  and  falr- 
ne.^s  can  be  ar.d  always  will  be  debated. 

But  I  submit  that  we  are  as  careful  about 
editing,  as  concerned  with  what  is  fair  and 
proper  and  in  balance,  as  rigorous  ;n  our  in- 
ternal screenins^  and  editorial  control  proc- 
e'^.ses  as  anv  Journalistic  c  rganization. 
T^  lob  of  ensuring  tha"  fairness,  that  bal- 
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ance  and  that  sense  of  responsibility  is  diffi- 
cult. It  is  the  subject  of  our  constant  review 
and  concern.  It  is  not  a  question  that  can  be 
solved  by  a  single  statement  of  policy  or 
staff  memorandxun.  It  must  be,  and  it  Is,  the 
daily  concern  of  our  working  reporters,  edi- 
tors and  management. 

We  believe,  as  I  have  said  publicly  before, 
that  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  ed- 
ited fairly  and  honestly.  Long  after  the  use- 
ful and  valuable  debate  on  this  broadcast 
has  subsided  and  perhaps  been  forgotten  we 
shall  be  editing  other  news  broadcasts  and 
other  documentaries  as  fairly  and  as  hon- 
estly as  we  know  how.  and  In  accordance 
wltli  established  Journalistic  practice — just 
as  you  shall  be  so  editing. 

Richard  S.  Salant, 
President,  CBS  News. 


Mr.  Salant's  Letter 

In  our  letters  space  today  we  print  a  re- 
sponse by  Richard  Salant  of  CBS  News  to 
our  recent  editorial  concerning  the  dispute 
between  CBS  News,  the  Pentagon,  Vice 
President  Agnew,  Congressman  Hebert,  and 
now— as  it  seems — The  Washington  Post.  In 
time  the  U.N.  may  have  to  be  called  in,  but 
for  now  we  would  like.  In  a  unilateral  ac- 
tion, to  respond  to  Mr.  Salant's  complaint. 
We  think  it  is  off  the  point.  And  we  think 
this  is  so  because  Mr.  Salant  Invests  the 
term  "editing"  with  functions  and  freedoms 
well  beyond  anything  we  regard  as  common 
or  acceptable  practice.  Mr.  Salant  taxes  us 
with  unfairly  recommending  two  sets  of 
standards  In  these  matters,  one  for  the 
printed  press  and  another  for  the  electronic. 
But  he  reads  us  wrong.  We  were  and  are  ob- 
jecting to  the  fact  that  specifically,  in  rela- 
tion to  question-and-answer  sequences,  two 
sets  of  standards  already  exist — and  that 
what  he  and  others  In  television  appear  to 
regard  as  simple  "editing"  seems  to  us  to 
take  an  excess  of  unacknowledged  liberties 
with  the  direct  quotations  of  the  principals 
Involved. 

Before  we  go  Into  these,  a  word  might  be 
of  use  about  the  editorial  practices  (and 
malpractices)  common  to  us  both.  When 
a  public  official  or  anyone  else  Issues  a  state- 
ment or  responds  to  a  series  of  questions 
in  an  interview,  the  printed  media  of  course 
exercise  an  editorial  Judgment  in  deciding 
which  part  and  how  much  of  that  mate- 
rial to  quote  or  paraphrase  or  Ignore.  The 
analogy  with  TV's  time  limitations,  for  ue. 
Is  the  limit  on  space:  deciding  which  of  the 
half  million  words  of  news  '•omlng  Into  this 
paper  each  day  shall  be  among  the  80,000 
we  have  room  to  print.  Thus,  "Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  said  last  night  .  .  .  Mr.  Agnew 
also  said  .  .  ."  and  so  on;  it  Is  a  formula- 
tion basic  to  both  the  daily  paper  and  the 
televised  newscast. 

That  bad  and  misleading  judgments  can  be 
made  by  this  newspaper  In  both  our  presenta- 
tion and  selection  of  such  news  goes  without 
saying— or  at  least  it  did  until  we  started 
doing  some  public  soul-searching  about  It  In 
this  newspaper  a  good  while  back.  There  Is, 
for  example,  a  distorting  effect  In  failing  to 
report  that  certain  statements  were  not  un- 
solicited assertions  but  responses  to  a  re- 
porter's question.  But  that  we  do  not  confuse 
the  effort  to  remedy  these  defects  with  a 
waiving  of  our  First  Amendment  rights  or  a 
yielding  up  of  editorial  prerogatives  should 
also  be  obvious  to  readers  of  this  newspaper — 
perhaps  tediously  so  by  now.  What  we  have 
In  mind,  however,  when  we  talk  of  the  license 
taken  by  the  electronic  media  In  the  name  of 
"editing"  is  something  quite  different,  some- 
thing this  newspaper  does  not  approve  and 
would  not  leap  to  defend  if  it  were  caught 
doing.  It  is  the  practice  of  printing  highly 
rearranged  material  In  a  Q-and-A  sequence 
as  if  it  were  verbatim  text,  without  Indlcat- 
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ing  to  the  reader  that  changes  had  been 
made  and  or  without  giving  the  subject  an 
opportunity  to  approve  revisions  in  the  orig- 
inal exchange. 

It  is,  for  Instance,  presenting  ae  a  direct 
six-sentence  quotation  from  a  colonel,  a 
"statement"  composed  of  a  first  sentence 
from  page  55  of  his  prepared  text,  followed 
by  a  second  sentence  from  page  36,  followed 
by  a  third  and  fourth  from  page  48,  and  a 
fifth  from  page  73.  and  a  sixth  from  page  88. 
That  occurred  in  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," and  we  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Salant 
should  find  it  difficult  to  grant  that  this  type 
of  procedure  is  1 )  not  "editing"  in  any  con- 
ventional sense  and  2)  likely  to  undermine 
both  the  broadcast's  credibility  and  public 
confidence  in  that  credibility. 

The  point  here  Is  that  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  presented  this  statement  as  if  it 
were  one  that  had  actually  been  made — ver- 
batim— by  the  Colonel:  TV  can  and  does 
simulate  an  Impression  of  actuality  in  the 
way  it  conveys  such  rearranged  material. 
Consider,  again  from  the  same  documentary, 
a  sequence  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkin,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 
This  is  how  viewers  were  shown  Mr.  Hen- 
kin  answering  a  question: 

"Roger  Mudd:  What  about  youi  pubUc 
displays  of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs 
and  shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does 
that  serve? 

"Mr.  Henkin:  Well,  I  think  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  Information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why 
we  ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how 
we  spend  these  funds,  what  are  we  doing 
about  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do 
have  a  drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces; 
what  are  we  doing  about  the  racial  prob- 
lem— and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem.  I 
think  the  public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us 
these  questions." 

This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  how  Mr.  Hen- 
kin actually  answered  the  question: 

"Mr.  Henkin:  Well,  I  think  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit. I  would  hope,  of  simulating  interest  Ln 
recruiting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zero 
draft  calls  and  Increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  it  is  very 
lini>ortant  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed 
forces." 

The  answer  Mr.  Henkin  was  shown  to  be 
giving  had  been  transposed  from  his  answer 
to  another  question  a  couple  of  pages  along 
in  the  transcribed  Interview,  and  one  that 
came  out  of  a  sequence  dealing  not  Just  with 
military  displays  but  also  with  the  availabil- 
ity of  military  speakers.  At  that  point  In  the 
interview,  Roger  Mudd  asked  Mr.  Henkin 
whether  the  sort  of  thing  he  was  now  talking 
about — drug  problems  and  racial  problems — 
was  "the  sort  of  information  that  gets  passed 
at  state  fairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing 
next  to  rockets."  To  which  Mr.  Henkin  re- 
plied: 

"Mr.  Henkin:  No,  I  didn't — ^wouldn't  limit 
that  to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind 
of  exhibits.  I  knew — I  thought  we  were  dis- 
cussing speeches  and  all." 

This  is  how  the  sequence  was  shown  to 
have  occurred,  following  on  Mr.  Henkin's 
transposed  reply  to  the  original  question: 

"Mr.  Mudd:  Well,  is  that  the  sort  of  In- 
formation about  the  drug  problem  you  have 
and  the  racial  problem  you  have  and  the 
budget  problems  you  have — is  that  the  sort 
of  luformatlon  that  gets  passed  out  at  state 
fairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to 
rockets. 


"Mr.  Henkin:  No,  I  woiUdn't  limit  that  to 
sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind  of  ex- 
hibit. Now,  there  are  those  who  contend  that 
this  Is  propaganda.  I  do  not  agree  with  this." 

The  part  about  discussing  "speeches  and 
all"  had  been  omitted;  the  pert  about  propa- 
ganda comes  from  a  few  lines  above  Mr. 
Heukin's  actual  answer  and  was  in  fact  a 
reference  to  charges  that  the  Pentagon  was 
using  talk  of  the  "Increasing  Soviet  threat" 
as  propaganda  to  Influence  the  size  of  the 
military  budget. 

Surely,  something  different  from  and  less 
cosmic  than  a  challenge  to  CBS's  First 
Amendment  rights  Is  Involved  In  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  subject  of  such 
a  rearranged  Interview  should  not  be  given 
a  chance  to  see  and  approve  what  he  will  be 
demonstrated  to  have  said.  And  surely  this 
"editing"  practice  must  be  conceded — with 
reason — to  have  damaging  effect  on  public 
confidence  In  what  Is  being  shown  to  have 
happened — shown  to  have  been  said.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Salant's  premise  that  we  are 
all  In  the  same  dinghy.  That  is  why  we  are 
so  concerned  that  neither  end  should  sink. 


MONTANA  VERSUS  SIBERIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  in  the  papers 
recently  which  in  effect  equates  the  State 
of  Montana  with  Siberia.  The  implica- 
tions in  these  press  stories  are  without 
substance  and  entirely  unwarranted. 
Apart  from  a  few  superficial — very  super- 
ficial— climatic  similarities,  there  is  no 
basis  for  comparison. 

The  whole  business  began  when  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation became  involved  in  an  unfortu- 
nate situation  in  his  agency.  He  was 
offered  the  choice  of  premature  termina- 
tion of  service  or  assignment  in  Butte, 
Mont.  He  elected  the  former  alternative 
over  the  latter.  His  unhappy — and  from 
my  viewpoint  misguided — choice  was  re- 
portedly made  on  the  basis  of  a  genersJ 
opinion  that  Butte  is  the  "purgatory" 
for  FBI  agents  not  in  good  standing. 
Whatever  the  situation  involving  this 
particular  agent,  the  published  reports 
on  the  reason  for  his  resignation  have 
caused  reverberations  up  and  down  the 
Rocky  Moimtain  States. 

In  Boulder,  Colo.,  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  rose  up  and  de- 
clared in  an  article  in  their  campus  news- 
paper, the  Colorado  Eteily,  that  people 
ought  to  send  shipments  of  warm  cloth- 
ing to  FBI  agents  who  had  been  "exiled" 
to  Butte.  The  article,  which  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  the  Montana  Stand- 
ard, urged  public  appeals  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  President,  to  Congress  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Montana  seeking  re- 
lief and  assistance  for  the  "political 
prisoners."  The  Coloradans  counseled 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  exiles  and 
said  that  "with  any  Iuck  they  should  be 
free  by  the  time  spring  arrives  in  Butte 
next  August." 

Before  any  extreme  remedies  are  in- 
voked, Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  story,  as 
there  are  to  most.  The  other  side  of  this 
one  comes  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  Leonard  E.  Pratt,  a  lamp  sales- 
man who  says  he  was  "exiled"  to  Butte 
some  time  ago  by  the  General  Electric 
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Co.  Mr.  Pratt  writes  that  he  lives  outside 
of  town  on  a  little.  20-acre  ranch  that 
he  picked  up  for  less  than  $25,000.  In 
his  spare  time,  he  says  he  is  forced  to 
play  golf  at  the  new  million  dollar  pub- 
lic country  club,  camp  in  Yellowstone 
Park,  fish  in  various  blue-ribbon  trout 
streams,  hunt  big  game  in  the  fall,  and 
ski  on  uncrowded  slopes  in  the  winter  for 
half  the  price  that  prevails  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Pratt  reports  that  he 
does  find  time  to  work  and  that  his  busi- 
ness is  good;  it  has  to  be,  he  says,  be- 
cause his  boss  is  always  threatening  to 
banish  him  to  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  or 
even  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Pratt's  testimony  prompts  us,  Mr. 
President,  to  see  Butte,  Mont.,  in  better 
perspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  some  hesi- 
tation about  placing  such  material  as 
Mr.  Pratt's  letter  in  the  Record  because 
I  realize  that  it  may  well  lead  to  a  mas- 
sive lineup  of  FBI  agents  and  other  Fed- 
eral employees  wishing  to  apply  for  exile 
to  Montana.  On  reflection,  and  in  fair- 
ness to  my  State  and  to  the  prospective 
exiles,  I  could  do  no  less  than  to  make 
this  information  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
cyd.  Persons  wishing  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  exile  are  invited  to  contact 
any  Member  of  the  Montana  congres- 
sional delegation.  I  assure  them  that 
their  applications  will  not  be  treated 
with  utmost  confidence,  but  I  promise 
that  they  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  as 
soon  as  they  set  foot  in  the  Treasure 
State — the  land  of  the  bitterroot  and 
flathead,  the  big  horn  and  the  blackfoot. 
They  might  even  feel  that  they  have 
come  home  at  last. 

I  Eisk  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcord  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Montana  Standard,  March 
17,  1971,  and  a  letter  from  Leonard  E. 
Pratt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Free  thk  FBI  ik  Bu'itk 
AccOTdlng  to  an  article  In  the  Boulder  Dally 
Camera  Jan.  19,  an  agent  of  the  FBI  was 
fired  for  writing  a  letter  critical  of  Its  direc- 
tor, J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  agent  could  have 
avoided  this  fata  had  he  choeen  to  accept  a 
transfer  to  Butte,  Mont.,  which  was  described 
as  "a  purgatory  for  agents  who  have  Incurred 
Hoover's  displeasure." 

Now  I  think  we  have  reached  rock  bottom 
when  FBI  agents  are  held  as  political  prison- 
ers In  Butte,  Mont.,  on  the  whim  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  How  can  we  possibly  condemn  the 
Russlana  for  exiling  writers  to  Siberia  when 
Axnerlcan  p>ollce  are  being  shipped  to  a  cli- 
mate, environment  and  topography  which  Is 
even  worse? 

To  end  this  outrage  I  advocate  the  follow- 
ing: 

Write  your  congressman.  Remind  him  that 
the  United  States  has  signed  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  that  American  captives  In 
Butte,  Mont.,  have  the  same  rights  as  Ameri- 
can captives  In  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 

Write  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Ask  him  what  federal  law  authorizes  an  exile 
policy.  Ask  him  to  bring  the  Ixsys  home  from 
Butte  and  Saigon. 

Write  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  request  an  observer  group  be 
sent  to  Montana.  Ask  him  to  arrange  safe 
passage  and  immunity  from  arrest  for  all 
FBI  agents  who  wish  to  leave  that  state. 


Write  the  governor  of  Montana  and  ask 
him  how  many  tractors  or  how  much  strip 
mining  equipment  he  wUl  take  In  exchange 
for  the  FBI  agents. 

Don't  bother  to  write  J.  Edgar  Hoover  di- 
rectly. Since  he  will  be  reading  all  mall  In 
the  first  four  categories  there  is  no  point  in 
burdening  him  down  with  any  more  work. 

In  the  Interim  before  public  pressure  leads 
to  reform  write  directly  to  the  FBI  agents  In 
Butte.  Mont.,  and  tell  them  you  sympathize 
with  their  plight.  Send  warm  clothes  and 
old  copies  of  the  Colorado  Daily.  Newspapers 
make  excellent  Insulation  and  are  greatly 
appreciated  at  40  below  zero.  Once  last  win- 
ter It  g^t  to  40  below  zero  in  Butte,  Mont.  .  .  . 

When  you  write  tell  the  FBI  men  we  have 
not  forgotten  them.  Tell  them  to  keep  stiff 
upper  lip  and  that  with  any  luck  they  should 
be  free  by  the  time  spring  arrives  in  Butte 
next  August. 


BcTTTE,  Mont 

Due  to  the  recent  adverse  publicity  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  "banning"  a  FBI  agent  to 
Butte.  Montana,  as  a  disciplinary  action:  I 
thought  you  might  be  Interested  In  know- 
ing what  it  Is  like  to  be  banned  to  Butte. 
Montana  as  a  Q.E.  employee. 

I  admit  that  old  Butte  Is  not  much  to  look 
at,  but  the  new  homes  and  business  are  as 
up  to  date  and  modern  as  any  town  of  Its 
size.  I  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  live 
In  Butte,  but  I  am  Inclined  to  like  the  wide 
open  spaces  so  I  live  on  a  little  ranch  26 
miles  from  Butte.  I  have  a  nice  home,  horses, 
dogs,  cats,  and  20  acres  for  my  five  kids  to 
run  on,  all  for  under  $25,000.  Since  my  home 
is  not  located  In  Butte  I  am  considered  a 
non-resident  by  the  new  $1,000,000  plus 
country  club,  and  It  cost  me  $50.00  to  Join 
and  $9.00  a  month  to  play  golf  on  the  best 
18  hole  golf  course  in  the  state. 

When  I  am  not  golfing  In  the  summer  I 
can  be  camping  around  Yellowstone  or  Gla- 
cier Park  on  the  weekends  or  along  any  of  the 
many  blue  ribbon  trout  streams  such  as 
the  Gallltan.  Madison,  or  Big  Hole  Rivers. 

When  fall  rolls  around  I  am  "banned"  to 
hunting  deer,  elk  and  moose,  by  Jeep,  horse- 
back or  backpacking.  If  the  big  game  hunting 
Is  a  little  slow  I  might  have  to  take  up  my 
shotgun  and  bird  dog  and  take  off  to  the 
pheasant  and  duck  hunting  grounds  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  away. 

But  what  about  those  cold  snowy  winters 
you  hear  so  much  about  In  Montana?  They 
are  snowy  all  right  and  there  are  a  lot  of  dis- 
appointed skiers  and  snowmobllers  if  It  Isn't. 
It  is  real  hard  on  a  fellow  to  have  to  ski  from 
November  to  April  on  beautiful,  well  equip- 
ped, uncrowded  ski  slopes,  for  only  $5  a  day  in 
tow  fees.  You  may  wonder  If  a  fellow  has 
any  time  to  work  with  all  of  the  recreation 
available.  Well  these  Montanan's  have  been 
good  to  me  up  here  and  I  have  finished  either 
first  or  second  In  sales  in  my  district  for  the 
last  three  years.  My  boss's  threat  each  year 
Is,  "It  you  don't  do  good  this  year  I  am  going 
to  have  to  ban  ycu  to  New  York.  Washington 
DC,  Cleveland,  or  Los  Angeles." 

Leonakd  E.  Pratt, 
General  Electric  Lamp  Sales  Dept. 


THE  VERDICT  IN  THE  CALLEY 
COURT-MARTIAL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  aU 
my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  do  not  recall 
such  an  intense  expression  of  public  out- 
rage as  that  produced  by  the  verdict  in 
the  court-martial  of  Lieutenant  Calley 
at  Port  Benning,  Ga. 

My  offices  in  Washington  and  Atlanta 
have  been  literally  deluged  by  telegrams 
and  telephone  calls  from  all  over  Georgia. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  describe  their 


attitude  than  extreme  outrage.  In  just 
the  past  2  days,  I  have  received  600  tele- 
grams, almost  the  same  number  of  tele- 
phone calls,  and  now  letters  are  begin- 
ning to  pour  in. 

I  plan  to  forward  these  communica- 
tions, after  I  have  answered  them,  to  the 
White  House  to  let  the  President  know 
of  the  outpouring  of  outrage  from  Geor- 
gians that  is  being  expressed  about  the 
Calley  case. 

I  imderstand  that  other  Senators  also 
are  receiving  many  hundreds  of  protests, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent should  know  how  deeply  Americans 
are  concerned  about  this  matter. 


RAILPAX 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  1  of  this  year  the  State  of  Idaho 
will  be  left  with  virtually  no  rail  passen- 
ger service.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  has  joined 
the  Railpax  system  and  intends  to  cease 
operations  on  both  the  east-west  route 
through  Southern  Idaho  and  the  north- 
south  route  from  Butte,  Mont.,  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

This  termination  of  rail  passenger 
service  wlD  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  the  people 
of  my  State.  Despite  the  decline  in  the 
quality  of  service  on  the  trains  in  recent 
years,  many  people  have  relied  upon  them 
for  transportation.  The  all  weather  ca- 
pability of  the  railroads  is  of  particular 
importance  to  Idaho  because  of  the  severe 
winter  weather  which  we  sometimes 
have.  After  May  1,  Idahoans  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  trains, 
however,  as  an  alternate  means  of  trans- 
portation in  inclement  weather. 

The  city  of  Portland  route  from  Port- 
land to  Chicago  via  Boise  has  been  of 
great  economic  and  social  value  to  the 
citizens  of  Idaho  as  well  as  to  other  east- 
west  travelers.  This  route  generally 
parallels  the  Oregon  Trail  which  opened 
up  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  settlement  in 
the  last  century.  It  has  been  of  impor- 
tance as  a  rail  route  in  more  recent 
years. 

The  Salt  Lake  City-Butte  line  has  also 
been  valuable  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
In  denying  a  petition  for  discontinuance 
of  service  by  Union  Pacific  last  year,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  stated 
that  the  trains  on  this  line  "provide  the 
last  remaining  direct  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice between  Butte  and  Ogden  and  the 
last  direct  through  rail  passenger  service 
between  Butte  and  Salt  Lake  City  tra- 
versing an  area  which,  though  sparsely 
populated,  has  evidenced  a  marked  de- 
gree of  rehance  on  rail  transportation 
primarily  because  of  the  peculiarities  of 
its  terrain  and  climatic  conditions." 

Members  of  the  Idaho  congressional 
delegation  had  prevailed  upon  the  ICC  to 
deny  the  petition  to  discontinue  serv-ice 
between  Butte  and  Salt  Lake  City  on 
the  ground  that  legislation  was  then 
pending  to  set  up  a  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger Corporation.  It  was  hoped  that 
Railpax,  if  enacted,  would  continue  this 
vital  service. 

Unfortunately,  the  Secretar>-  of  Trans- 
portation did  not  designate  either  the 
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east-west  route  or  the  north-south  route 
as  a  part  of  the  basic  national  rail  pas- 
senger system.  With  the  exception  of  a 
stop  at  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  in  the  north- 
ernmost part  of  the  State,  therefore, 
Idahoans  will  not  have  access  to  rail 
transportation. 

In  response  to  this  dire  situation  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  in- 
troduced S.  1018  on  February  26,  1971. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress,  as  outlined 
in  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  that 
the  need  for  expeditious  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  within  and  between 
"aU  regions  of  the  continental  United 
States"  be  taken  into  account  in  desig- 
nating the  Railpax  System.  It  would  re- 
quire that  the  System  be  expanded  to 
provide  adequate  intercity  rail  passen- 
ger service  to  a  major  population  area 
of  each  of  the  contiguous  48  States  which 
did  not  have  any  large  population  area 
provided  with  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  by  the  Basic  System  as  already 
designated. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act 
quickly  on  tins  legislation  so  that  rail 
passenger  service  in  Idaho  will  not  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  me- 
morial from  the  Idaho  State  Legislature 
urging  rail  service  for  Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Joint   Memorial   No.    106   bv    State 
Affairs  Committee 

A  JOINT  memorial  TO  THE  HONORABLE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  SECRETARY 
or  TRANSPORT.\TION,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES REPRESENTING  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO  IN 
THE   CONGRESS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  state  of  Idaho 
are  separated  and  sometimes  Isolated  by 
the  mountainous  terrain  and  severe  climatic 
conditions  and  depend  upon  the  passenger 
rail  system  as  a  vital  link  for  communica- 
tion and  transportation  within  the  borders 
of  the  state  and  among  the  neighboring 
states;  and 

Whereas,  loss  of  passenger  rail  service 
within  Idaho,  and  between  Idaho  and  her 
neighbors  would  have  a  harsh  Impact  upon 
the  Idaho  employee  and  upon  the  economic 
health  of  Idaho  In  general;   and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Idaho,  which  In- 
cludes various  sites  of  growing  tourist  and 
recreational  attraction,  depends  upon  a  con- 
venient transportation  system  for  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  these  recreational  re- 
sources; and 

Whereas,  the  final  plan  for  the  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system,  which  has  been 
presented,  falls  to  provide  a  single  point  of 
service  to  the  state  of  Idaho  and  her  citi- 
zens, and  therefore  does  not  recognize  the 
needs  of  people  located  within  the  area 
stretching  from  the  Wyoming  border  on  the 
east  to  the  Oregon  and  Washington  borders 
on  the  west,  and  from  Utah  and  Nevada  on 
the  south  to  Montana  and  Canada  on  the 
north. 


Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring,  that  we  most 
respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  the  action  necessary  to  Instire 
that  the  people  of  the  state  of  Idaho  may 
participate  In  and  benefit  from  the  basic 
national  rail  passenger  system  and  shall  not 
suffer  disadvantage  therefrom  by  Including 
the  southern  Idaho  east-west  and  north- 
south   routes   under  the   system. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  representing  this  state 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  hereby  certify  that  this  Is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No. 
106  that  was  passed  by  the  Forty-first  Leg- 
islative session  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Attest: 

Arthub  WnsoN, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


MISSOURI  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  DAY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  March  21  Americans 
came  together  in  a  National  Week  of 
Concern  for  F»risoners  of  War /Missing  in 
Action.  As  said  at  that  time,  the  concern 
of  Americans  for  the  treatment  accorded 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam  would 
not  stop  when  that  week  came  to  a  close. 
It  will  continue  until  our  Nation  succeeds 
in  obtaining  the  release  of  oiu-  American 
servicemen. 

In  that  connection,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  has  designated 
April  28  as  Prisoners  of  War  Day  In  Mis- 
souri and  urged  all  citizens  to  reaffirm 
their  support  of  these  valiant  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  op  Missouri 

Whereas,  the  National  P.O.W.  Day  Com- 
mittee has  designated  April  28,  1971,  as  a 
national  day  of  support  for  our  American 
Prisoners  of  War  In  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese;  and 

Whereas,  this  amounts  to  a  call  for  humane 
treatment  of  these  prisoners  of  war  If  not 
for  their  direct  release;  and 

Whereas,  we  must  show  more  concern  for 
the  plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  E.  Hearnes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  hereby 
proclaim  April  28,  1971,  as 

PRISONERS  OP  WAB  DAT 

In  Missouri,  and  urge  all  citizens  to  reafllrm 
their  support  of  these  valiant  men. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great 
Seal   of  the  State   of   Missouri,  In   the  City 
of  Jefferson,  this  2nd  day  of  March,  1971. 
Warren  E.  Hearnes, 

Goi;er7ior. 
Attest: 

James  Kiskpatrick, 

Secretary  of  State. 


THE  STATUS  OF  FORESTRY 
KNOWLEDGE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  the  15th  con- 
gress of  the  International  Union  of  For- 
estry Research  Organizations  met  and 
reviewed  in  depth  the  status  of  forestry 
knowledge  and  the  need  for  additional 
research.  On  Tuesday,  March  23,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cliff,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, shared  some  of  the  findings  of  the 
lUFRO  meeting  with  those  attending  the 
armual  Society  of  Foresters  meeting  in 
Washington. 

Chief  Chfl  went  into  some  detail  In 
discussing  the  information  contained  in 
some  of  ihe  papers  presented  at  the 
lUFRO  meetinjg,  I  beheve  the  informa- 
tion should  be  made  available  to  Sena- 
tors who  are  interested  in  what  is  going 
on  in  forestry  research  on  the  interna- 
tional scale. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Chief  Cliff's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Earth  Resoubces  and  Research  for  Protec- 
tion, Management  and  Use  of  Forests  ' 
It  Is  fortuitous  that  this  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Section  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters  follows  the  fifteenth  Congress 
of  the  International  Union  of  Forestry  Re- 
search Organizations  (lUFRO).  Last  week  In 
Gainesville,  Florida,  681  leading  scientists  In 
forestry  and  related  fields  from  69  countries 
plumbed  the  depths  and  charted  the  outer- 
most boundaries  of  forestry  knowledge  I  de- 
cided to  use  the  12  plenary  session  papers  as 
the  basis  for  this  keynote  address. 

How  many  times  we  heard  it  said  of  a 
person  who  lacks  vision  that  he  can  not  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees?  The  forester  has 
prided  himself  for  his  vision  of  the  forest  as 
a  complex  system  of  living  things  and  their 
related  environment.  But  now  we  find  that 
even  this  view  of  the  forest  may  be  too 
restricted. 

The  purpose  of  our  meeting  today  is  to  ask 
this  group  of  foresters  to  step  back  a  bit 
further  than  they  normally  do  in  their  day- 
to-day  work  and  take  a  look  at  the  world's 
resources.  When  I  say  step  back  I  mean  not 
Just  short  steps,  but  as  far  as  one  must  step 
to  view  the  world  as  a  whole.  Socrates,  about 
500  B.C.,  suggested  "that  man  must  rise  above 
this  earth  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  and 
beyond  for  only  thus  will  he  fully  understand 
the  world  In  which  he  lives."  From  the  van- 
tage points  of  space,  we  can  see  earth  re- 
sources not  In  the  sense  of  individual  trees 
or  lorests  or  vegetation,  but  rather  In  the 
sense  of  an  Interrelated  whole. 

What  are  the  esirth  resources  brought  Into 
focus  by  this  view?  Earth  Is  made  up  of  the 
land  masses,  the  water  bodies,  the  envelope 
of  air  surrounding  the  planet,  and  the 
minerals,  oU  and  gas  lying  wlttiln  the  crust. 
Besides  its  physical  resources,  earth  has 
biological  resources,  the  many  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life  that  occupy  the  biosphere. 
Earth's  resources  also  include  those  modified 
by  man:  his  habitations,  his  transportation 
systems,  and  his  Impacts  on  the  biological 
and  physical  attributes  of  the  earth. 

Modern  society,  which  Is  steadily  Increas- 


'  Keynote  address  by  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief, 
Forest  Service,  to  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters,  Washington,  D.C.  Section,  March 
23,  1971. 
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Ing  In  density,  mobility,  and  complexity,  has 
generated  major  problems  In  the  utilization 
of  earths  resources.  Perhaps  the  principal 
element  of  the  world's  social  equation  is 
man's  efiorts  and  effectiveness  In  under- 
standing his  envlrorunent  and  in  utilizing 
natural  resources  to  satisfy  his  needs  and 
desires.  Too  often  in  the  past,  man  has  used 
natural  resources  without  understanding  the 
place  of  these  resources  In  the  total  environ- 
ment and  the  impact  of  his  actions  upon  this 
environment.  Prom  the  new  perspective  of 
earth  resources  we,  as  foresters,  should  take 
a  hard  look  to  see  how  forestry  can  best  con- 
tribute to  the  material  needs  of  mankind 
and  to  the  enhancement  of  environmental 
quality. 

My  address  today  could  be  taken  directly 
from  the  ke>-note  address  to  the  ItTPRO  Con- 
gress. Dr.  E.  Martin  'Worthlngton,  In  his 
"Forestry  Research  and  the  Environment  of 
Man,"  talked  directly  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  earth  resources.  Dr.  Worthlngton, 
who  Is  scientific  director  of  the  International 
BlologlciU  Program  (IBP),  truly  has  a  per- 
spective on  the  world's  resources. 

Dr.  Worthlngton  looks  at  forestry  as  hav- 
ing basically  two  different  and  contrasting 
values:  One  Is  protection,  and  the  other  is 
production.  Both  are  Interpreted  very  broad- 
ly. Under  protection  he  includes  concern  for 
soil,  water  supplies,  amenities,  sport,  wild- 
life, ecosystems,  rare  species,  and  gene  pools. 
Production  Is  also  broad,  but  by  no  means  is 
It  limited  to  timber.  It  includes  the  great 
variety  of  forest  products,  animal  eis  well  as 
plant,  and  there  are  aesthetic  and  amenity 
products. 

As  we  consider  earth  resources,  the  IBP, 
like  other  international  scientific  programs, 
has  a  close  relation  to  nearly  all  resources. 
One  of  IBP's  greatest  contributions  is  the 
attention  that  it  has  drawn  to  changes,  both 
natural  and  maiunade,  taking  place  In  the 
environment.  Many  of  these  affect  Forestry 
and  Forestry  Research.  For  not  only  do 
forests  cover  almost  one-third  of  the  surface 
of  the  continents,  but  they  Influence  the 
other  two-thirds  and  the  atmosphere  as  well. 
Dr.  Worthlngton  stresses  that  the  quality  of 
our  future  decisions  depends  upon  learning 
more  about  how  natural  systems  operate  and 
the  impacts  of  alternative  systems  for  de- 
velopment and  exploitation  on  them.  For  ex- 
ample, only  through  a  full  ecosystem  and 
analysis  can  we  appreciate  the  effects  of  air 
pollution. 

The  effects  of  air  pollutants  do  not  stop 
after  they  have  been  registered  upon  the  sen- 
sitive membranes  of  humans  or  upon  the  sus- 
ceptible tissues  of  plants  or  animals.  Rather. 
the  pollutants  are  deposited  in  the  ecosys- 
tem and  can  have  other  significant  effects. 
The  soil  itself  may  be  seriously  polluted,  such 
as  by  the  Increasing  acidity  resulting  from 
sulphur  brought  down  from  the  atmosphere 
by  rain.  The  acidity  alone  may  not  be  the 
problem,  for  the  sulphur  may  destroy  nitro- 
gen fixing  bacteria  that  are  essential  for  plant 
growth. 

The  "implication  of  remote  sensors  for  for- 
estry research  practice"  was  told  by  Profes- 
sor HUdebrandt  of  Germany  and  R  C.  Heller, 
a  Forest  Service  scientist  working  at  Berkeley. 
California.  They  point  out  that  first  aerial 
photos  were  taken  for  forestry  purposes  In 
Germany  and  Canada  more  than  50  years  ago. 
Since  ttiat  time  we  have  developed  a  com- 
plex system  of  using  black  and  white  photog- 
raphy from  aircraft  for  purposes  of  mapping, 
forest  Inventory,  and  forest  management. 
Entirely  new  forestry  applications  now  are 
available  in  areas  of  mapping.  Inventory,  pro- 
tection, engineering,  soils,  wildlife,  and 
range  management. 

Remote  sensing  gives  us  a  chance  to  In- 
ventory and  understand  the  resources  of 
earth  in  a  way  that  was  not  poeslble  a  few 


decades  ago.  Rapid  advances  in  research  have 
Improved  this  tool  to  the  point  where  ma- 
chines "see"  things  that  man  himself  can- 
not see  with  his  limited  visual  abilities. 

Heat  sensors  detect  and  map  the  location  of 
forest  fires,  geothermal  areas,  and  Individual 
grazing  animals.  Side-looking  radar  divests 
the  land  of  Its  cloak  of  vegetation  and  ex- 
poses every  ridge  and  rlU.  Cameras  with  uni- 
que films  and  filters  show  that  sick  trees  have 
higher  temperatures  than  their  healthy 
neighbors. 

Intensive  culture  of  forests  is  the  topic  of 
discussion  In  most  of  the  developed  countries 
In  the  world.  To  achieve  the  rapid  growth 
of  selected  genetic  varieties,  foresters  may  ap- 
ply a  full  array  of  Intensive  management 
practices:  fertilization,  frequent  Intermediate 
cuttings,  continuous  cropping,  and  a  high 
degree  of  mechanization.  HMects  of  these 
practices  on  Insect  and  disease  populations 
are  often  unknown  or  poorly  understood. 

Dr.  Keith  R.  Shea,  a  Forest  Service  scien- 
tist at  Corvallls,  Oregon,  showed  how  Inten- 
sive cultural  practices  can  Influence  the 
susceptibUlty  of  forests  to  destructive  In- 
sets and  diseases.  If  we  thought  we  had  trou- 
bles with  Insects  and  diseases  before  Inten- 
sive forestry,  our  troubles  will  be  multiplied 
under  intensive  forest  culture.  To  keep  up 
with  these  pests,  we  will  need  Improved  ways 
for  predicting,  diagnosing,  detecting,  and 
evaluating  pest  outbreaks.  Safer  pesticides 
and  more  effective  methods  of  application 
must  be  developed.  But.  for  long-run  controls 
on  these  destructive  agents,  we  will  need  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  breeding  of  the 
resistant  varieties,  to  the  development  of 
biological  controls  through  parasites  and 
predators.  Most  important,  we  need  to  de- 
velop cultural  practices  that  keep  pests  In 
check.  One  interesting  sidelight  of  the  re- 
cent progress  in  disease  research  has  been  the 
development  of  varieties  that  are  either 
highly  resistant  or  highly  susceptible  to  pol- 
lutants. The  susceptible  varieties  will  serve 
as  excellent  monitors  for  the  presence  and 
abundance  of  pollutants,  whereas  the  re- 
sistant varieties  can  be  used  to  create  forest 
stands  where  pollution  now  precludes  their 
growth  and  development. 

The  industrial  age  was  followed  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  by  the  age  of  tech- 
nology. The  explosive  growth  of  naan's  activi- 
ties and  technologies  led  to  the  present  era 
of  concern,  the  earth  age.  Such  a  prtxiess  of 
dynamic  change  was  brought  home  to  me  by 
a  paper  on  "Changes  In  Goals  of  Forestry 
Management  In  the  Industrial  Age."  This 
paper  by  Professor  Hauser  of  Switzerland 
outlined  the  modification  and  changes  that 
industry  and  technology  have  brought  to  our 
living  space  and  environmental  conjunctions. 
Under  the  pressures  of  accelerating  demand, 
forests  have  tieen  utilized,  exploited,  and 
even  completely  destroyed.  We  In  the  United 
States  have  been  concerned  about  protecting 
forest  landscapes  for  only  a  decade  or  so. 
In  Europe  this  concern  for  the  appearance  of 
forests  has  been  prevalent  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  Virtually  all  of  our  for- 
est protection  laws  were  enacted  during  the 
lifetime  of  people  within  this  room.  In  Eu- 
rope the  first  protective  measures,  those 
against  avalanches  in  Alpine  countries,  date 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  WhUe  we  are  proud 
of  our  strides  toward  multiple  xise  and  sus- 
tained yield  In  the  last  three  decades,  forest- 
ers In  Europe  had  attained  laws  with  respect 
to  the  general  welfare  and  recreational  func- 
tions of  the  forest  before  this  century. 

However.  In  the  older  countries  of  Europe, 
as  In  this  country,  new  problems  are  posed 
by  the  rapid  developments  of  technology  and 
Industry  and  the  concentration  and  mobility 
of  human  population.  Under  these  conditions 
the  protective  and  welfare  functions  of  the 
forests    appear   under   new    light.   Environ- 


mental forestry,  a  term  given  to  this  con- 
cept, gets  away  from  the  concept  of  forests 
as  merely  productive  entities  and  moves  to- 
ward the  concept  of  the  forests  as  a  en- 
vironment for  the  use.  enjoyment,  and  pro- 
tection of  man,  his  activities,  and  his  en- 
joyment of  life. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  a  talk  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Tamm  of  Sweden  of  the 
great  progress  in  recent  years  In  building 
mathematical  models  for  forest  stands  that 
expressed  their  growth  and  development  in 
quantitative  physiological  terms.  The  state 
of  the  art  Is  such  that  models  have  been 
developed  which  describe  the  Important  proc- 
esses in  tree  activity  over  limited  periods 
of  time.  Of  course,  the  big  goal  has  not  yet 
been  obtained.  That  is  to  develop  a  model 
that  satisfactorily  integrates  the  action  of  all 
climatic,  edaphlc,  and  blotlc  factors  on  a 
forest  tree  in  its  natural  environment. 

One  major  thrust  of  the  International 
Biological  Program  has  been  to  develop  such 
models  that  show  how  forests  function.  IBP 
also  Is  collecting  information  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  terrestrial  ecosystems.  Prom  this 
worldwide  effort,  we  should  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  productivities  of  forests  in  a  number 
of  different  ecological  conditions  with  an  aim 
toward  manipulating  their  productivity  for  a 
number  of  outputs.  Our  scientists  are  look- 
ing more  and  more  at  the  way  forests  re- 
spond to  uses  other  than  wood  production. 
They  are  beginning  to  understand  bow 
forests  should  be  arranged  and  managed  for 
recreational  purposes  or  for  wildlife  produc- 
tion and  visibility.  Where  human  impact  is 
heavy,  they  are  studying  the  ways  forests 
withstand  human  wearing  and  air  pollution. 
Professor  Wareing.  of  the  University  Col- 
lege of  Wales  In  the  United  Kingdom,  pre- 
sented a  most  Interesting  analysis  of  the  fac- 
tors that  affect  the  yield  in  the  individual 
tree.  As  you  might  expect,  the  key  to  tree 
productivity  Is  the  rate  of  dry  matter  produc- 
tion. It  Is  most  influenced  by  these  five 
factors: 

(1)  Photosynthetlc  rate.  (2)  development 
of  the  crown.  (3»  growth  habit,  (4)  duration 
of  the  growing  period,  and  (5)  the  decline  in 
growth  rate  with  aging.  Significant  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  all  of  these  factors  oc- 
cur among  species,  among  provenances,  and 
among  individual  trees. 

This,  of  course,  Is  the  reason  that  certain 
species,  races,  or  varieties  have  unusually 
high  productivity.  When  our  physiologists 
and  tree  breeders  know  how  these  things  fit 
together,  they  will  be  able  to  produce  for  us 
tree  varieties  that  literally  Jump  out  of  the 
ground  and  produce  extraordinary  yields  of 
high-quality  products.  The  Impact  of  such 
research  on  forestry  over  the  next  30  years 
win  be  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  Impact 
that  crop  breeding  has  had  on  agriculture 
since  the  1920's. 

The  earth  forests  are  great  consumers, 
storehouses,  and  producers  of  energy.  These 
energy  relationships  are  the  basis  for  the  in- 
fluence of  forest  environment.  l»rofessor 
Baumgartner.  of  the  Meteorological  Institute 
of  Forestry  at  Munich.  Germany,  has  created 
a  model  that  shows  how  the  sources  of  power 
are  related  to  production  and  transpiration 
within  forest  stands.  The  simple  fact  that 
evaporation  of  1  gram  of  water  requires  600 
calories  can  be  related  to  the  water  exchanges 
of  trees,  water  balance  of  river  systems,  and 
the   Influence  of   trees   on  climate. 

Forests  are  characterized  by  relatively  low 
surface  temperatures  in  siimmer  and  rela- 
tively high  surface  temperatures  in  winter. 
Thus,  they  are  heat  sinks  which  absorb  the 
heat  of  summer  and  heat  sources  to  help 
ameliorate  the  severe  climate  of  winter. 
Forests  also  surpass  all  other  land  surfaces 
in  aerodynamic  roughness.  That  Is.  they  pro- 
duce more  turbulence  and  vertical  mixing  of 
the  air  that  flows  through  and  over  them 
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than  does  any  other  natural  surface.  The  re- 
sult is  tliat  forests  can  have  a  major  role  in 
cleaning  the  air  of  pollutants  and  In  damp- 
ening the  transmission  of  undesirable  noise. 

Having  recently  seen  mechanized  timber 
harvesting  in  the  South,  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  Dr.  Siiversides,  of  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Forestry  In  Canada,  comment 
that  •■Agriculture  Is  at  least  140  years  ahead 
of  silviculture  in  terms  of  mechanization." 
Of  course,  he  was  relating  to  the  fact  that 
in  higiily  developed  countries  even  the  most 
difficult  crops  such  as  tomatoes,  lettuce,  or 
cherries  now  are  harvested  by  mechanical 
devices.  He  went  on  to  say,  "Those  crops, 
the  harvesting  of  which  cannot  be  mecha- 
nized, win  cease  to  be  of  economic  impor- 
tance." Accepting  the  general  truth  of  these 
statements,  we  can  see  that  forestry  opera- 
tions must  be  mechanized  If  the  forest  re- 
sources of  the  earth  are  to  produce  commen- 
surately  with  other  resources.  Only  In  the 
last  few  decades  ha.'e  we  seen  significant  ad- 
vances in  mechanization  of  logging.  Skyline 
logging  systems,  balloon  logging,  mechanical 
harvesters,  all  are  developments  that  will 
have  to  be  repeated  and  Improved  upon  If 
the  harvesting  of  forests  is  to  remain  an  eco- 
nomic venture  In  the  light  of  constantly  in- 
creasing costs  and  scau-clty  of  labor. 

Another  theme  that  emerged  from  the 
lUFRO  Congress  is  the  need  for  better  In- 
formation, more  rapid  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion, and  Information  of  value  to  many  dis- 
ciplines. "Information  systems  In  forestry" 
was  the  subject  of  a  thought-provoking  pa- 
per by  Dr.  Schrader  of  the  Center  for  Docu- 
mentation at  Relnbek,  Germany.  He  stressed 
the  possibilities  of  applying  computers  for 
storage  and  retrieval  of  the  Information  con- 
tained in  forestry  literature.  The  flood  of 
technical  Information  In  forestry  is  over- 
whelming those  who  must  assimilate  and  use 
It  In  decision-making  processes.  Unfortu- 
nately, systems  for  handling  and  retrieving 
information  are  lagging  far  behind  the  sys- 
tems for  generating  information.  Here  is  an 
area  where  forestry  must  change  its  priorities. 

Forestry  must  give  more  emphasis  to  find- 
ing ways  to  retrieve  and  use  the  information 
that  has  already  been  generated.  One  of  the 
first  steps  in  solving  the  Informational  prob- 
lem is  to  develop  a  common  language. 

To  this  end,  the  Multilingual  Forestry 
Terminology  Project  has  directed  Its  efforts, 
and  the  first  outcome  Is  the  recently  released 
English  Forestry  Terminology.  This  book,  now 
available  from  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters, gives  English  terms  and  their  defini- 
tions and  equivalents  In  usage  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  learn  that  when  the 
British  speak  of  "beating  up,"  they  are  not 
speaking  of  an  aggressive  act  to  another  hu- 
man, rather  they  are  talking  about  replant- 
ing. Extension  of  this  terminology  project  to 
other  languages  and  expansion  to  Include 
more  terms  are  keys  to  developing  a  common 
language.  The  Impact  of  this  new  terminology 
may  be  substantial  changes  In  the  vocabu- 
lary of  foresters  and  scientists  to  provide  for 
simple,  common  meaning  in  language. 

In  closing,  I  return  to  Dr.  Worthlngton.  He 
left  his  audience  at  QalnesvUle  with  three 
points  that  I  would  like  to  generalize  for 
you  in  the  context  of  our  topic  today: 

1.  Think  out  clearly  the  objectives  before 
embarking  on  any  project  that  Involves  a 
major  resource,  for  the  project  Is  apt  to  be- 
come more  and  more  expensive  In  money  and 
manpower.  In  other  words,  we  must  ask  the 
right  question  at  the  beginning  In  order  to 
obtain  the  right  answer  most  efficiently. 

2.  Consider  the  forest  as  a  whole — Its  vege- 
tation. Its  fauna.  Its  soU,  its  water  regimes — 
as  an  ecosystem  of  energy  flow  and  biological 
productivity,  of  which  mankind  Is  a  part. 


3.  Focus  new  attention  on  changes  In  the 
forest  environment,  both  natural  and  man- 
made,  monitored  to  assess  these  effects  and  to 
determine  their  influence  In  order  to  develop 
a  partnership  between  man  and  nature  that 
considers  all  of  earth's  resources. 


THE   TWO-PARTY   SYSTEM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  our  system 
of  government  has  worked  in  part  be- 
cause of  what  we  call,  for  a  lack  of  a 
better  name,  the  two-party  system.  The 
two-party  system  has  worked  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  because  of  loyalty  of  count- 
less thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
country  to  the  political  party  of  their 
choice. 

Augustus  Vernon  Peeler,  a  lifelong  res- 
ident of  my  county  in  North  Carolina, 
was  one  of  those  numerous  Americans 
who  have  made  the  two-party  system 
work.  When  he  passed  away  a  short  time 
ago,  my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Mor- 
ganton  News  Herald,  carried  an  editorial 
commenting  on  his  long  time  service  to 
the  Democratic  Party  at  the  precinct  lev- 
el. This  editorial  is  entitled  "Passing  of 
Political  Era"  and  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion as  a  fine  memorial  to  one  of  the 
thousands  of  Americans  throughout  our 
land  who  have  made  the  two-party  sys- 
tem work  and  thus  made  our  system  of 
government  function  properly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Passing   of  Political   Era 

Augustus  Vernon  Peeler  Is  dead,  and  with 
him  passed  an  era  In  Burke  County  politics. 

Gus  Peeler  held  a  place  that  was  unique 
in  that  politics  was  more  than  Just  a  hobby 
with  him.  It  was  almost  a  way  of  life.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  he  has 
had  his  counterparts  In  the  Republican 
camp  in  the  past.  But  they  and  other  Demo- 
crats of  like  nature  are  either  dead  or  re- 
moved from  the  active  scene  by  age. 

Gus  Peeler  was  a  resident  of  Lower  Pork 
Township  (residing  on  Route  1,  Connelly 
Springs),  and  his  precinct  was  Lower  Fork 
No.  2.  His  political  Interest  must  have  devel- 
oped at  an  early  age,  for  he  has  been  Demo- 
cratic precinct  chairman  for  as  far  back  as 
the  current  generation  of  officeholders  and 
candidates  can  remember. 

His  unique  quality  was  that  he  was  one  of 
those  rare  precinct  chairmen  who  could  de- 
liver their  precinct  for  a  given  candidate.  In 
big  city  circles  he  might  have  been  called 
"ward  boss".  If  Gus  Peeler  became  sold  on 
a  candidate,  particularly  In  a  nominating 
primary,  then  that  candidate  would  receive 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  at  the  precinct. 

Stories  about  him  abound.  One  tells  how  a 
supporter  for  a  candidate  for  a  major  state 
office  convinced  "Mr.  Gus"  that  this  man  was 
the  right  one,  but  because  there  was  another 
able  candidate  in  the  race  he  advised  him 
to  allow  the  other  man  to  make  a  fair  show- 
ing in  his  precinct.  That  night  the  votes  were 
counted.  Candidate  No.  1  received  over  200 
votes  and  his  opponent,  who  was  due  to  get 
a  "fair  showing,"  received  3. 

Gus  Peeler  wasn't  after  the  money  that's 
spent  on  political  campaigns.  The  impression 
is  that  he  was  probably  less  demanding  of 
cash  to  oil  up  bis  precinct  machinery  than 
most  other  workers. 

His  role  as  old-fashioned  precinct  chair- 


man didn't  hinge  on  money.  His  party's 
forces  in  his  precinct  were  gently  disciplined 
when  necessary,  and  they  didn't  consider 
that  theirs  were  "controlled  votes."  He 
bought  their  vote  but  It  was  bought  by 
friendship,  persuasion  and  personal  favors 
which  In  these  parts  are  called  "accommoda- 
tions." People  voted  the  way  Mr.  Peeler 
wanted  them  to  because  they  liked  him  and 
appreciated  what  he  as  a  friend  had  done  for 
them,  including  never  deliberately  leading 
them  astray  In  the  way  they  cast  their  vote. 
They  liked  him  and  trusted  him. 

When  111  health  disabled  him  some  time 
ago,  friends  Installed  for  him  a  telephone — 
a  luxury  he  had  never  before  enjoyed — so 
that  he  could  still  keep  In  touch  with  the 
outside  world.  And  they  quietly  raised  funds 
to  help  him  defray  what  for  him  were  heavy 
medical  expanses.  Including  a  continuing 
supply  of  essential  oxygen.  These  were  other 
ways  In  which  friendship  was  expressed. 

"The  name  of  this  unassuming  man  was 
perpetuated  when  a  road  In  his  township 
was  named  the  Gus  Peeler  Road  and  it  Is  so 
marked. 

Gus  Peeler  served  for  years  as  registrar  or 
Judge  of  elections  held  in  his  precinct  and 
he  knew  the  electorate,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  One  election  night  he  tele- 
phoned his  precinct  returns  to  The  News 
Herald  office  five  minutes  or  more  before  the 
polls  were  scheduled  to  close.  The  surprised 
tabulator  asked,  "Mr.  Gus,  does  your  clock 
say  6:30?  Is  It  time  to  close  the  polls?"  His 
reply:  "It's  about  that  time,  and  everybody 
down  here  who's  going  to  vote  has  already 
voted."  Both  sides  had  trained  their  follow- 
ers to  vote  before  the  last  minute,  and  by 
agreement,  knowing  that  all  the  votes  were 
in.  election  officials  had  counted  the  ballots. 
It  was  the  first  precinct  to  report  that 
night — before  the  polls  were  legally  closed. 

In  this  day  of  grovrtng  political  sophistica- 
tion, the  sun  has  set  on  the  era  of  the  chair- 
man or  leader  or  boss  who  can  deliver  the 
vote  of  his  precinct.  Most  voters  try  to  avoid 
like  the  pla^e  having  It  appear  that  theirs 
are  controlled  votes.  Even  If  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  friendship  or  favors  or  Just 
downright  neighborliness,  they  refuse  to  ad- 
mit It.  preferring  Instead  to  display  an  111- 
make-up-my-own-mlnd  attitude.  Usually 
that's  accompanied  by  a  vote-for-the-man- 
and-not-the-party  stance  that  Is  often  the 
theme  of  the  minority  party,  which,  In 
Burke  County,  can  change  In  the  matter 
of  a  few  years. 

All  of  this  raises  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  so-called  enlightened  new 
day  for  the  electorate  on  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. It  must  be  credited  to  the  Gus  Peelers 
of  both  sides  that  the  two-party  system  be- 
came strong.  It  has  been  acclaimed  as  the 
best  of  the  political  systems  to  be  found, 
preferable  to  the  multiplicity  of  splinter 
groups  found  in  some  countries  where  can- 
didates can  be  elected  without  getting  any- 
thing near  a  majority  of  the  votes. 

Gus  Peeler  and  his  kind  of  both  parties 
contributed  to  the  strength  that  comes  from 
having  a  hard  and  substantial  core  of  voters 
who  can  be  depended  on  to  unite  to  g^lve 
substance  to  the  support  a  party  nominee 
can  expect.  The  Independent  voter — an  im- 
portant figure  In  the  political  picture — has 
always  been  free  to  vote  for  the  candidates 
of  his  choice  in  his  own  party  or  the  other 
party  or  he  may  choose  to  be  unaligned. 
The  floating  or  Independent  voters  have  held 
the  balance  of  power  in  any  election,  tipping 
the  scales  between  the  two  parties  with  their 
built-in,  almost-automatic  support  ac- 
counted for  by  Gus  Peeler  and  his  counter- 
parts, who  fueled  the  party  machinery  for 
the  two-party  system. 

With  the  passing  of  the  paternalistic, 
friendly  and  befriending  precinct  chairman 
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(or  boss  or  leader)  and  the  growing  reluc- 
tance of  many  people  to  be  Identified  as  a 
"party  member,"  a  weakening  of  the  two- 
party  system  seems  inevitable.  Add  to  that 
the  tendency  of  candidates  to  run  not  as 
party  nominees  but  as  Individuals  cam- 
paigning on  their  own,  seeking  to  build  a 
personal  Image  through  advertising  (Includ- 
ing histrionics  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tronics) .  A  further  minimizing  of  party  roles 
thus  seems  to  be  taking  place  which  weak- 
ens the  two-party  system  stlU  more. 

The  two-party  system  Is  worth  saving  be- 
cause the  alternative  is  unthinkable.  And 
while  thoughtful  students  of  political  his- 
tory are  looking  around  for  ways  to  save  It, 
let  the  aesuated  and  unaffiliated  remember 
the  solid  contribution  which  the  Gus  Peelers 
of  both  parties  made  to  their  day  and  age 
through  the  promotion  of  "party  regular- 
ity." 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  mOHER  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee will  soon  be  taking  up  legislation 
to  amend  our  higher  education  programs, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  this  oppor- 
tunity with  great  anticipation.  As  our 
college  students  face  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult financial  problems,  and  as  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  attempt  to 
solve  their  multifaceted  problems,  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  provide  better  an- 
swers than  we  have  had  in  the  past  and 
with  improved  mechanisms  for  assisting 
Institutions  of  higher  education  £ind  stu- 
dents seeking  postsecondary  education. 

The  American  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges  have  recently  issued 
a  joint  statement  entitled  "Recommen- 
dations for  National  Action  Affecting 
Higher  Education."  This  statement  sets 
forth  the  policy  recommendations  of 
these  two  distinguished  associations. 
Their  recommendations  range  from  stu- 
dent assistance,  institutional  assistance, 
institutional  responsibility,  research,  and 
diversification  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

In  view  of  our  upcoming  debate  on 
higher  education  amendments,  I  believe 
all  Senators  will  find  these  recommen- 
dations very  instructive.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Recommendations    foh    National    Action 
Affecttng  Higher  Edtjcation 

INTBODtrcnON 

The  higher  education  system  In  America 
today  faces  a  financial  crisis  which  must  be 
acknowledged  and  met.  In  the  last  decade, 
student  enrollments  have  increased  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  Research  and  training 
programs  have  been  expanded  to  meet  na- 
tional needs.  The  physical  and  human  re- 
sources of  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
burdened  to  meet  these  new  and  heavy  com- 
mitments. At  the  same  time,  costs  have  risen 
sharply  while  economic  decline  has  reduced 
the  capability  of  public  and  private  support 
for  higher  education  to  meet  them.  Most  of 
our  Institutions  would  face  grave  problems 
If  they  were  simply  to  maintain  the  present 
level  of  operations. 


But  the  present  level  of  operations  Is  not 
good  enough.  There  are  young  people— per- 
haps a  million  of  them  In  a  college  genera- 
tion— who  would  not  get  post-secondary  edu- 
cation at  that  level  of  operations.  They  are 
precluded  from  further  education  by  poverty. 
We  share  the  determination  of  the  President 
and  other  Americans  that  these  young  people 
should  not  be  barred  from  equal  educational 
opportunity  simply  by  lack  of  money.  We 
support  Federal  assistance  programs  which 
will  provide  opportunity  for  them.  At  the 
same  time,  It  would  be  irresponsible  for  us 
not  to  say  bluntly  that  there  must  be  build- 
ings to  house  them  and  teachers  to  teach 
them  If  they  are  to  be  educated  further. 
Every  additional  student  who  goes  to  college 
brings  additional  cost  with  him.  Very  few 
institutions  charge  tuition  high  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  instruction,  not  to  mention 
essential  construction  costs.  Success  In  meet- 
ing the  national  goal  of  larger  enrollments 
could  mean  financial  disaster  for  the  higher 
education  system. 

It  is  time  to  face  frankly  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  American  young  people  without 
paying  the  cost — not  Just  the  tuition  and 
maintenance  cost  to  the  students  but  also 
the  cost  of  educating  them.  We  urge  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  to  recognize  the 
Inseparable  relationship  of  these  costs  by 
assisting  aU  Institutions,  public  and  private, 
to  do  the  education  Job,  while  they  maintain 
vital  programs  to  aid  students. 

1.  STUDENT  ASSISTANCK 

We  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  commitment  he  made,  in  his 
education  message  to  Congress  early  In  1970, 
to  use  the  resources  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  make  sure  that  no  young  person 
who  can  benefit  from  post-secondary  educa- 
tion will  be  denied  the  opporunlty.  We  share 
that  commitment  without  reservation  Our 
role  In  national  life,  as  public  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  has  been  to  provide  edu- 
cation free  or  at  low  tuition  to  as  many  stu- 
dents as  possible.  Our  society  is  very  far,  how- 
ever, from  extending  the  opportunity  of  fur- 
ther education  to  all  young  people  who  need 
and  want  it.  The  realization  of  that  goal 
will  require  a  commitment  of  national  re- 
sources far  beyond  anything  the  government 
has  so  far  been  willing  to  make. 

But  there  are  good  programs  In  law  now 
which  should  be  extended  and  Improved. 

For  the  low-income  student,  a  substantial 
package  of  assistance  can  be  put  together 
by: 

Maintaining  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  student  loan  program  to  Insure  ac- 
cess to  low-Interest  loans  for  needy  students. 

Maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  program.  Young 
people  from  very  low-Income  families  often 
are  Intimidated  by  the  prospect  of  a  heavy 
debt  burden.  Outright  grants  are  Indispensa- 
ble. 

Maintaining  the  work-study  program,  with 
the  Federal  level  of  contributions  established 
at  90  per  cent  as  a  minimum. 

For  the  middle-income  student,  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  program  should  be 
maintained  with  an  adequate  flow  of  funds 
for  legitimate  educational  needs.  We  ac- 
cept the  assurances  of  the  Administration 
and  the  banking  community  that  this  will 
require  a  secondary-market  arrangement  of 
some  kind,  so  we  support  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Student  Loan  Association. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  continuing  trend 
of  the  Administration  to  eliminate  grants 
and  direct  loans  from  Federal  programs  in 
favor  of  guaranteed  loans  from  the  private 
market,  perhaps  with  interest  subsidies  Our 
institutions  do  not  need  the  Federal  guar- 
antee, while  many  private  institutions  find 
interest  so  high  and  repayment  periods  so 


short  they  cannot  profit  from  the  guarantee. 
We  understand  why  Interest  subsidies  are 
preferred  to  grants  or  direct  loans:  they  re- 
fiect  a  smaller  expenditure  in  the  budget  for 
a  particular  year.  But  Inasmuch  as  they  in- 
crease arithmetically  each  year,  they  not  only 
cost  more  in  the  long  run  but  also  represent 
an  ever-expanding  element  of  inflexibility 
In  the  budget,  threatening  all  social  pro- 
grams and  providing  the  government  with  a 
dangerous  stake  in  inflation. 

We  oppose: 

Tax  credits  for  tuition  and  fees. 

A  general  Federal  scholarship  plan. 

Proposals  such  as  the  contingent  loan  re- 
payment plan  or  any  other  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  students  should  pay  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  cost  of  higher 
education  by  long-term  borrowing.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  any  such  scheme  is  tuition 
Increases  to  the  point  of  the  full  cost  of  in- 
struction, with  a  repudiation  by  society  of  its 
own  responsibility  for  and  gain  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  human  resources  through  higher 
education. 

U.    INBTITtrnONAI,    AID 

A  commitment  to  educating  massive  num- 
bers of  new  students  Is  meaningless  if  it  does 
not  Include  the  responsibility  to  provide  the 
housing,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  faculty 
necessary  to  do  the  Job.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  absorbed  an  additional  1.5  million 
students  since  1965.  The  instructions  in 
NASULOC!  had  to  turn  away  nearly  90,000 
qualified  students  in  the  Fall  of  1970.  Many 
AASCU  Institutions  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. Therefore,  it  Is  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume that  existing  facilities  and  teaching  re- 
sources could  take  care  of  an  additional  mil- 
lion students,  say.  In  five  years.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  vacancies  in  private  Institutions, 
but  not  approaching  the  numbers  mentioned 
here. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  Federal  government 
will  have  to  undertake  an  adequate  program 
of  institutional  aid.  A  model  for  such  assist- 
ance is  the  land-grant  teaching  assistance 
program  which  provides  unfettered  money 
for  institutions  designated  as  land-grant  col- 
leges. Unfortunately,  both  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  moved  in  the  wrong  direction  In 
1970 — the  President's  budget  eliminated  the 
funds  for  this  program:  Congress  restored 
them  but  at  an  amount  below  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  half 
century.  What  is  needed  is  to  expand  the  con- 
cept of  operational  aid  to  all  institutions, 
public  and  private,  not  eliminate  the  small 
step  that  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Our  institutions  have  commended  and 
strongly  supported  the  efforts  of  Representa- 
tives George  P.  Miller  and  Emillo  Q.  Daddarlo 
to  pass  their  National  Institutional  Grants 
program  blU  (HJt.  11542,  91st  Congress), 
which  was  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics in  1970.  We  commend  Representative 
Albert  Qule  and  Senator  Peter  Dominick  for 
Introducing  Identical  institutional  aid  bills 
In  their  respective  houses  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress (H.R.  1622,  8.  3817)  and  we  strongly 
support  these  measures  as  well. 

We  vHll  support  any  bill  uHth  a  reasonable 
formula  for  institutional  aid,  relying  on  fur- 
ther legislation  to  correct  inequities  as  ex- 
perience reveals  them. 

There  are  categorical  programs  which  are 
broad  enough  to  furnish  a  kind  ol  Institu- 
tional aid.  Among  these  we  recommend: 

Funding  of  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  academic  facilities  grants  programs 
and  expansion  of  the  loan  program  to  au- 
thorized levels. 

Expansion  of  the  College  Housing  Loan 
Program  as  a  supplement  to,  but  not  a  sub- 
stitute for,  the  direct  loan  program. 

Continuation  and  expansion  of  aid  to  de- 
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veloving  colleges,  particularly  as  the  program 
aids  institutions  with  heavy  enrollmenta  of 
students  from  minority  groups. 

m.   KKBEAaCH 

Research  is  one  of  the  requisite  functions 
of  a  university.  It  adds  to  the  basic  knowl- 
(»dge  which  helps  to  make  a  nation  strong 
and  the  life  of  Its  people  safe  and  satUIylng. 
The  Federal  government  has  played  a  huge 
role  in  the  research  efforts  of  our  institutions, 
which  have  responded  and  will  continue  to 
respond  to  national  needs.  But  serious  dis- 
locations occur  when  universities  commit 
their  own  resources  to  Federal  programs 
which  then  are  phased  out,  leaving  univer- 
sities to  support  staff  and  facilities  as  best 
they  can.  Feast-or-famine  practices  in  ap- 
propriations encourage  new  ventures,  then 
destroy  long-established  and  highly  produc- 
tive programs. 

We  believe  the  Federal  government  muat 
bring  stability  to  its  research,  training,  ani 
developmental  assistance  programs  with  a 
slow  but  dependable  expansion  in  funding, 
in  real  dollars. 

In  regard  to  specific  programs,  we  recom- 
mend: 

Prompt  action  to  restore  the  deep  reduc- 
tions made  last  year  in  long-established 
fellowship  programs  (such  as  those  of  Title 
rV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act) 
and  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  new 
programs  (such  as  those  of  the  Ekiucatlon 
Professions  Development  Act). 

Expanded  support  for  basic  research,  which 
Is  fundamental  to  the  nation's  progress. 

Elimination  of  cost-sharing  requirements. 
and  Implementation  of  the  policy  of  full  re- 
imbursement of  indirect  costs. 

Continuation  and  expansion  of  short-term 
institutional  development  grants,  Initiated 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Increased  support  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  with  em- 
phlsls  on  suppKjrt  of  Institutional  programs 
while  continuing  Individual  grants. 

Emphasis  in  the  health  fields  on  adequate 
funding  of  existing  programs  which  are  now 
of  a  comprehensive  nature. 

Strengthening  and  broadening  the  com- 
puter facilities  programs,  with  stress  on  co- 
operative arrangements  among  Institutions. 

IV.    ACADEMIC     RESPONSIBILrnZS 

The  two  Associations  are  flrmly  committed 
to  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  Inquiry, 
study,  and  expression  in  the  academic  com- 
munity. Maintenance  of  these  freedoms,  and 
the  ability  to  respond  to  the  many  legitimate 
requests  for  change  in  institutional  programs 
Bind  arrangements  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
time,  are  threatened  by  destructive  resort  to 
force  and  violence. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  academic 
oommunlty  and,  where  necessary,  of  local 
civil  authorities  to  deal  with  disruptive  ac- 
tivities if  they  occur  and  to  assess  penalties 
appropriate  to  the  offense.  College  and  uni- 
versity administrators  are  the  managers  of 
their  respective  academic  enterprises  and 
should  be  allowed  and  expected  to  run  them 
responsibility.  Federal  legislation  imposing 
severe  and  mandatory  penalties  on  those  who 
happen  to  be  recipients  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  will  further  neither  our  own  abil- 
ity to  discharge  our  responsibilities  nor  the 
objectives  of  its  sponsors.  We  believe  that 
this  Is  understood  by  both  the  Executive  and 
Congress  and  we  are  grateful  that  both  have. 
In  the  main,  exercised  restraint  in  the  face 
of  provocations  to  Intervene.  We,  in  our  turn, 
who  have  the  most  to  lose,  have  improved 
our  capability  to  deal  with  disruption,  which 
was  a  new  dimension  for  us,  and  to  bring  stu- 
dents to  bear  more  constructively  In  the  lives 
of  our  InstltuUons. 

But  a  new  element  has  been  added  in  the 
form  of  criminal  terrorism.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  terrorism  and  we  cannot  deal 


with  it  when  it  occurs  on  campus,  any  more 
than  urban  courthouses  are  bombed  or 
policemen  murdered.  This  is  a  problem  for 
the  whole  society  and  its  government,  and 
especially  for  the  law-enforcing  agencies  of 
government.  We  uHll  give  them  our  full  co- 
operation and  support. 

In  regard  to  specific  policies  directed  at 
academic  life,  we  recommend: 

The  Establishment  of  the  National  Found- 
ation for  Higher  Education,  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  to  support  in- 
Twvative,  and  exemplary  programs  to  improve 
the  quality  of  higher  education.  We  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  an  operating  agency,  nor 
do  we  thing  its  project  grants  should  replace 
existing  programs. 

The  inclusion  of  all  institutions  which  offer 
post-secondary  and  technical  programs  in 
Federal  programs  aimed  at  strengthening 
these  areas.  Awards  of  grants  should  be  de- 
termined solely  by  an  Institution's  capabili- 
ties in  meeting  a  program's  objectives.  Poinds 
in  these  programs  shotUd  not  be  diverted  to 
objectives  of  strengthening  different  types 
of  institutions,  however  Instrlnslcally  worthy 
these  objectives  may  be. 

Legislation  to  authorize  special  assistance 
to  cover  the  institutional  cost  of  the  ROTC 
program,  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  pro- 
duce regular  and  reserve  officers  for  the 
Armed  Services. 

V.    EXTENDING    THE    RESOTTaCES    OF    HIGHER 
EDUCATION    BEYOND    THE    CAMPUS 

The  Institutions  which  are  members  of  our 
two  Associations  have  never  believed  that  rel- 
atively young  students  on  finite  campuses 
were  oxu  sole  concern.  Far  from  it.  We  have 
been  leaders  for  more  than  a  century  in  ex- 
tending the  range  of  educational  offerings 
from  the  strictly  classical  to  professions 
which  had  to  be  Invented,  in  the  process  ex- 
panding enormously  the  productive  capabil- 
ity of  our  people.  Through  problem-solving 
extension  programs  we  have  created  a  variety 
of  instructional  arrangements  which  we  have 
taken  to  people  of  all  ages  with  differing 
needs  wherever  they  lived  In  our  respective 
states.  We  have  played  a  strong  role  in  tak- 
ing American  expertise  to  pveoples  of  other  na- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

We  recognize  that  the  need  for  the  mo- 
bility and  adaptability  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation Is  more  crucial  now  than  ever  befc^e. 
There  are  disadvantaged  students  who  need 
to  be  taught  close  to  home,  successful  adults 
who  need  continuing  education  in  order  to 
cope  with  a  rapidly  changing  world,  urban 
problems  to  be  identified  and  solved.  We  want 
to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  these  needs. 

A.  Extension    and   Continuing   Education. 
We  recommend : 

Substantially  increased  funding  for  the 
Community  Services  and  Continuing  EdU' 
cation  Act  (Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act)  and  of  other  Federal  programs  designed 
to  enable  colleges  and  universities  to  offer 
their  resources  In  the  service  of  society  as  a 
whole.  These  include  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act,  Regional  Medical  Programs  Act,  Law 
Enforcement  Educational  Assistance  Act. 
Smith-Lever  Act  (Cooperative  Extension 
Service),  and  various  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

B.  Natural  Resources  and  Environment. 
We  support: 

Federal  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  natural  environment  and  in- 
sure wise  use  of  our  natural  resources.  We 
urge  greater  involvement  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  educational  and  research  pro- 
grams in  this  area. 

We  recommend: 

Full  funding  of  Titles  I  and  n  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act. 

Continuing  emphasis,  in  administration  of 
the  Sea  Grant  Colleges  and  Program  Act,  on 
the  Importance  of  broad,  flexible  Institu- 
tional awards. 


Greater  coordination  among  Federal  agen- 
cies responsible  for  air  and  water  pollution 
programs. 

C.  International  Programs. 
We  recommend: 

The  exertion  of  leadership  and  support  by 
the  Administration  and  the  Cong^ss  to  as- 
sure a  truly  international  dimension  in 
American  higher  education,  and  maximum 
effective  participation  by  ooUeges  and  uni- 
versities in  international  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  and  in  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Action  to  clarify  the  roles  of  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  international  proerams. 

Provision  of  funding  for  such  program  on 
a  continuing;,  predictable  basis.. 

D.  Manpov/er  F>rograms. 
We  recomjnend: 

Passage  by  the  Congress  of  comprehensive 
manpower  legislation  now  before  it  with  ap- 
propriations capable  of  implementing  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation. 

In  education  programs,  more  attention  to 
the  imbalance  in  available  manpower  in  dif- 
ferent disciplines  and  freeing  funds  to  re- 
tain and  upgrade  educational  personnel  to 
respond  to  real  national  needs. 

The  devotion  by  the  Administration  of 
support  for  the  expansion  of  programs  in  all 
phases  of  allied  health  services  to  encour- 
age more  p>eople  to  enter  these  professions. 


THE  PRISONER-OP- WAR  ISSUE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  most  recent  statements 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  issue  have  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  which  they  deserve. 
In  recent  weeks  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  said 
that  American  troops  will  remain  In 
Vietnam  as  long  as  American  prisoners 
remain  in  North  Vietnam.  This  for- 
mulation, of  course,  raises  a  critical  ques- 
tion: Would  the  administration  set  a 
definite  withdrawal  date  if  this  would 
bring  about  the  release  of  the  prisoners? 
This  is  a  question  which  the  families  of 
some  prisoners  are  now  asking  them- 
selves as  evidenced  by  a  recent  column 
written  by  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rosenfeld's 
column  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"I  Was  Bitter  iNsmi" — Nixon's  POW  Polict 
Contested  by  Wives 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
The  wives  of  five  POWs  who  worshipped 
at  the  White  House  last  Sunday  said  the 
President  told  them,  "This  Is  one  thing  we 
can't  deviate  on.  As  long  as  we  have  pris- 
oners there,  we'll  have  men  there."  Obvious- 
ly, Mr.  Nixon  was  trying  to  assure  doubting 
wives,  and  other  worriers  in  the  Pentagon 
and  elsewhere,  that  in  pursuing  troop  with- 
drawals he  is  not  breaking  faith  with  the 
1500-odd  Americans  counted  as  prisoners  or 
MIAs  (missing  In  action)  in  the  various 
parts  of  Indochina;  not  abandoning  them. 
At  the  same  time.  It  is  of  human  interest, 
and  perhaps  of  political  importance,  that 
some  POW  wives  now  formulate  the  prob- 
lem in  a  very  different  way  from  the  Preal- 
dent.  They  say,  in  effect:  As  long  as  we  have 
men  there,  we'll  have  prisoners  there.  They 
conclude  that  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  all  its  forces  from  Vietnam,  if 
only  to  bring  their  husbands  home. 

Many  Americans  might  agree  that  Mr. 
Nixon  should  set  a  timetable  and  leave  Viet- 
nam— and  not  only  to  retrieve  POWs.  But 
the  President  insists  he  will  consider  com- 
plete withdrawal  only  "as  part  of  a  settle- 
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meat."  Sympathetic  as  he  is  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  prisoners  and  their  families,  he  has 
nonetheless  steadily  rejected  the  Hanol- 
Vieiccng  offer  to  open  •discussions  leading 
to  release  "  of  POWs  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  says  when  it  will  leave.  Instead,  he 
has  termed  the  POW  issue  •'himianltarian" 
and  sought  to  avoid  paying  any  political 
price  for  return  of  the  men. 

That  his  p)ollcy  Is  now  challenged  openly 
by  some  POW  wives  and.  according  to  them, 
questioned  quietly  by  others,  Is  a  sobering 
Index  of  the  Impact  of  the  war.  For  it  has 
been  an  American  tradition  that  families  of 
military  men — certainly  families  of  career 
men,  who  are  numeroiu  among  the  POWs — 
accept  without  public  complaint  or  political 
argiiment  the  duty  eisslgned  the  men.  In  this 
case,  the  duty  assigned  to  hundreds  of  Amer- 
icans is  to  sit  in  captivity  and  thereby  to 
project  Mr.  Nixon's  determination  to  get  the 
kind  of  political  settlement  he  wants  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  not  bo  siUTMlslng,  con- 
sidering the  Internal  divisions  on  the  war 
and  the  hardships  Impweed  on  the  POWs 
wives,  that  some  of  them  no  longer  go  along. 

The  pain;lcular  vehicle  which  has  carried 
them  Into  the  political  arena  Is  the  "pro- 
portional repatriation"  proposal  launched  by 
Bepreeentatlves  Leggett  and  Rlegle.  They 
would  have  the  United  States  set  a  with- 
drawal date  and  negotiate  a  st€p-by-st*p 
agreement:  total  withdrawal  for  total 
prisoner  release.  Politically,  the  key  diver- 
gence from  official  policy  Is  that  this  pro- 
posal does  not  demand — as  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  withdrawal — that  the  other  side  accept  a 
South  Vletnamaee  political  arrangement  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States.  Humanely,  the 
key  divergence  Is  that  It  offers  hope  for  the 
return  of  the  prisoners. 

Mrs.  James  Miailgan  of  Virginia  Beach, 
whose  Navy  pilot  husband  was  shot  down  five 
years  ago  and  she  has  six  sons,  appeared  with 
six  other  wives  to  endorse  "proportional  re- 
patriation" when  It  was  unveiled  here  last 
month.  Later  she  stirred  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  In  Southeast  Asia  Into  circulating 
the  proposal  to  its  members. 

(The  League  Is  currently  polling  Ita  mem- 
bers on  political  questions  for  the  first  time. 
Its  board  chairman,  Carol  North  of  Wellfleet. 
Mass..  reported  this  week.  She  said  that  the 
group's  need  to  stay  non-polltlcal  to  protect 
lt«  tax-exempt  status,  and  Its  further  need 
to  maintain  unity — "we  reflect  the  divisions 
in  the  country" — had  kept  It  from  pronounc- 
ing on  political  questions.) 

Mrs.  Mulligan,  speaking  in  a  telephone  In- 
terview, explained  her  own  new  political  ac- 
tivity this  way :  "This  conflict  has  been  polit- 
ical since  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution.  It's  a 
war  run  by  politicians,  not  military  men. 
President  Nixon  Is  trying  to  Justify  the  loss 
of  44,000  lives.  I  wish  him  well  but  I  doubt 
he  can  do  It.  The  American  soldier  Is  not  re- 
ceiving from  his  government  the  loyalty  he 
gives  to  his  government.  I  don't  feel  the  Leg- 
gett proposal  Is  the  answer  but  It's  a  vehicle 
to  show  the  administration  and  Congress  how 
mistaken  is  the  view  that  the  families  are  In 
accord  with  the  administration. 

In  December,  1969,  said  Mrs.  Mulligan,  she 
went  with  a  wives'  group  to  the  White  House: 
"I  faced  the  President.  I  told  him  my  hus- 
band had  been  Interned  four-flve  yetu-s.  'You 
must  do  something,'  I  said.  I  was  shocked 
to  find  myself  asking  my  government  for 
help.  I  don't  want  to  be  used  any  more;  not 
by  Hanoi,  not  by  the  liaison  committee  (the 
anti-war  group  Hanoi  has  used  as  a  mall  fun- 
nel), not  by  my  own  government.  We  live 
In  a  very  political  country,  and  that  Is  what 
I  am  going  to  do." 

Mrs.  James  McDaniel  of  Greensboro,  N.C., 
wife  of  an  Air  Force  navigator  shot  down  in 
1966  and  mother  of  two,  also  endorsed  "pro- 
portional repatriation."  She  said,  "I  don't  see 
what  the  President  Is  doing.  I  want  him  to 


come  out  a:id  tell  me.  Does  he  think  those 
men  are  expendable?  If  he's  playing  politics 
and  waiting  until  '72,  then  I'm  really  fed  up. 

"You  say  you're  not  going  into  politicc.  W'e 
tried  to  separate  politics  from  hiimanitarlan- 
ism.  We  said  'write  Hanoi,  write  Hanoi' — it's 
helped  make  people  more  aware.  But  Hanoi 
owes  them  nothing,  only  not  to  be  cruel  to 
them.  Our  government  has  the  responsibility. 
and  we've  got  to  put  pressure  on  it.  I'm  not 
superhuman.  My  husband's  not  superhuman. 
I  kept  quiet  so  long,  I  was  bitter  Inside." 

How  many  of  the  wives  theoe  women  speak 
for  won't  be  known  until  the  League  com- 
pletes its  survey.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
group  which  wants  the  President  to  set  a 
withdrawal  timetable.  The  Gallup  poll  re- 
ported last  week  it  has  asked  its  national 
sample  if  it  would  support  a  congressional 
proposal  to  bring  home  all  U.S.  troops  by 
the  end  of  1971,  and  73  percent — up  from 
55  per  cent  last  September — said  yes. 


SENATOR  HATFIELD'S  STATEMENT 
ON  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
December,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield)  sub- 
mitted a  statement  as  testimony  before 
the  President's  Commission  on  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  a  very  broad 
review  of  U.N.  activity  during  its  25 
years  of  existence.  I  think  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  all  Senators  to  note 
this  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  Before  the  President's  Commis- 
sion ON  THE  United  Nations  by  Senator 

Mar:c  O.  Hatfield 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  have  a  review  of  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  on  Its  silver  anniversary.  And 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  testi- 
mony to  your  Commission. 

During  the  last  quarter-century  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  their  Interdependence.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  recognize  that  this  Interde- 
p>endence  extends  to  the  United  States — our 
policies  are  greatly  determined  by  Moscow 
and  Peking  and  their  policies  greatly  deter- 
mined by  Washington.  For  we  are  all  mem- 
bers of  a  truly  world  community,  and  this 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  If  we 
could  wave  a  magic  wand  and  compress  the 
world's  3  billion  people  Into  a  small  town 
of  1,000  p>eople.  57  would  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States — the  remainder  of  the  world 
would  be  represented  by  943.  About  329  In 
the  town  would  be  classlfled  as  Christians, 
and  641  would  not  be  so  classlfled.  About  67 
would  be  Protestants  and  some  176  would  be 
Roman  Catholics.  At  least  13  towns-people 
would  be  practicing  Communists  and  354 
others  would  be  In  Communist-controlled 
countries.  White  people  would  total  315,  with 
685  non-white. 

The  57  United  States  citizens  would  have 
an  average  life  expectancy  of  70.5  years — the 
other  943  would  have  a  life  expectancy  of  57 
years.  The  57  United  States  citizens  would 
have  15  times  as  many  possessions  per  per- 
son as  the  rest  of  the  people  and  produce 
14'"-  of  the  town's  food  supply  while  eating 
20%  above  the  maximum  food  requirements. 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  943  non-United 
States  citizens  In  the  town  would  be  hungry, 
the  disparity  in  the  food  supply  might  un- 
derstandably lead  to  some  ill  feeling  among 
the  townspeople.  The  lowest  income  group 
among  the  57  United  States  citizens  would 
be  much  better  off  than  the  average  of  the 
rest  of  the  town.  One-half  of  the  1,000  people 


would  never  have  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
wli.\t  He  taught.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
than  one-half  would  be  hearing  about  Karl 
M.irx,  Lenin.  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev.  It  is 
with  this  perspective  that  I  think  we  should 
look  at  and  evaluate  the  United  Nations. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II  and  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
known prospects  of  the  Cold  War  and  the 
nuclear  age,  the  United  Nations  was  created. 
Its  purpose  was  to  help  build  world  peace 
which  entailed  a  two-fold  role :  first,  the  pre- 
vention of  war  and,  second,  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  after  they  had  begun. 
The  United  Nations  has  done  a  highly  com- 
mendable Job  in  helping  eradicate  some  of 
the  basic  causes  of  human  misery — and  war, 
consequently — through  such  agencies  as  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  (UNICEF),  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO),  the  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund,  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
lECE),  tho  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
.\merica  (ECLA),  and  Economic  Coaimisslon 
for  Africa  (ECA),  the  Economic  Social  Coun- 
cil, and  numerous  conferences  and  other 
commissions  and  agencies.  I  firmly  support 
their  CDiitinued  efforts. 

There  have  been,  however,  events  occurring 
and  situations  created  that  were  unforeseen 
at  the  Inception  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  reached  global  proportions  and  which 
the  United  Nations  can  and  should  help  con- 
front. For  instance,  as  early  as  1961,  Iran  had 
suggested  an  International  Volunteer  Service 
Corps.  The  organization  would  be  analogous 
to  the  United  Peace  Corps,  but  it  would  be 
international  in  its  member^^hip  and  In  its 
perspective.  I  am  pleased  to  note  there  have 
been  significant  steps  within  the  United  Na- 
tions to  make  the  International  Volunteer 
Service  Corps  a  reality,  and  that  It  Is  with 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

The  environment  has  become  an  Lssue  of 
world  concern,  pollution  not  being  the  ex- 
clusive problem  of  the  technologically  de- 
veloped countries.  The  United  Nations  has 
rightfully  focused  Its  attention  on  this  Issue 
and  has  planned  a  Conference  on  Problems 
of  the  Human  Environment  to  be  held  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden  in  1972.  Yet,  It  is  Im- 
portant that  we  and  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  do  as  much  as  possible  to  cope 
with  this  problem  within  our  own  countries 
and  on  an  international  basis,  not  merely 
waiting  to  see  what  comes  out  of  the  1972 
conference. 

World  opinion  plays  a  major  role  In  shap- 
ing foreign  policy.  This  Is  true,  I  believe,  ir- 
respective of  the  form  of  government  of  a 
particular  country.  The  United  Nations  has 
been  a  forum  In  which  world  opinion  can 
be  expressed  but  there  have  been  evidences 
tha't  even  this  function  could  be  facilitated — 
without  transgressing  the  Internal  policies  of 
the  respective  countries  Involved.  Through 
the  United  Nations,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  should  be  given  authority  to  try 
cases  even  where  one  of  the  parties  refuses 
to  participate  In  the  proceedings  or  to  ad- 
here to  the  Court's  findings.  This  would  not 
make  the  Court's  decision  binding,  but  it 
would  still  have  a  significant  effect  on  world 
opinion  and  help  focus  that  opinion  on  spe- 
cific Issues. 

Crucial  to  solving  any  conflict  is  engaging 
the  parties  to  a  dispute,  or  potential  dispute. 
In  a  dialogue.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
groups  which  do  not  have  representation  in 
the  United  Nations.  To  be  consistent  with 
the  founding  principles  of  this  world  body, 
the  goal  of  universal  membership  should  be 
stressed  as  greatly  as  possible.  Furthermore, 
as  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Peace  has  suggested,  all  Independent 
states  with  a  population  over  1  million 
should  be  eligible  for  membership.  And  all 
Independent  states  with  a  population  below 
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1  million  should  be  eligible  for  associate 
membership  vrtth  more  limited  rights  and  ob- 
ligations. Special  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  into  the  United  Nations  both  parts 
of  divided  states,  such  as  Germany,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam. 

If  the  Umted  Nations  Is  to  be  effective, 
it  needs  to  have  accurate  and  up-to-date  In- 
formation. In  1971,  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  (ITU)  World  Admin- 
istrative Radio  Conference  will  be  held.  This 
group  is  responsible  for  the  allocation  of 
frequency  bands  for  satellite  broadcasting, 
and  consequently,  will  be  of  great  import  to 
the  future  of  the  International  relations.  In- 
stant.meous  contact  tliroughout  the  world  Is 
needed  in  order  to  maintain  peeice,  and  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  using  any  system 
based,  as  now,  on  terrestrial  shortwave  radio. 
It,  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the 
United  Nations  improve  Its  communications 
network  by  working  through  the  ITU  Con- 
ference not  only  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
helping  abate  confiict  but  for  the  benefits 
that  can  be  gained  from  satellite  use  for 
narigation.  Earth  survey,  meteorology,  and 
other  scientiHc  and  educational  purposes. 
The  United  Nations  Development  Program, 
In  conjunction  with  the  World  Bank  have 
already  expressed  an  interest  in  this  area, 
and  It  must  be  noted  that  a  multi-national 
focus  of  this  communication  network  should 
be  stressed  rather  than  have  one  or  two  na- 
tions or  Ideological  groups  In  control.  The 
United  Nations  should  have  access  to  satellite 
broadcasting  and  television  channels  so  that 
it  would  Insure  that  United  Nations  discus- 
sions and  actions  would  be  known  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world  without  Interference 
from  any  government.  UNESCO  and  other 
specialized  agencies  should  aid  In  the  trans- 
mittal of  International,  cultural,  and  artistic 
events  through  satellite  communication  as 
well. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  area  of  need 
within  the  United  Nations  is  its  lack  of  ma- 
chinery for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  resolution  of  disputes  such  as  those  oc- 
curring In  the  Middle  East,  Cyprus  and  the 
Congo  have  all  been  of  an  ad  hoc  nature. 
The  Security  Council  Is  now  meeting  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  discuss  world  problems 
rather  than  only  in  times  of  crisis  and  Is  a 
good  step,  but  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
General  Assembly's  Peace  Keeping  Commit- 
tee has  been  meeting  for  nearly  two  years 
and  should,  hopefully,  come  forth  this  year 
with  concrete  proposals.  Our  experience  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  problems  such 
United  Nations  efforts  as  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  has  con- 
fronted exemplify  the  need  for  Improved 
peace  keeping  mechanisms.  UNRWA  has 
done  an  admirable  Job,  but  because  of  the 
short -sided,  if  not  blind,  policies  of  various 
countries,  not  least  of  all  the  United  States, 
the  Middle  East  with  two  traditionally  peace- 
ful and  peace-loving  peoples  have  become  a 
quagmire  of  tragedy  and  despair.  The  role 
of  UNRWA  should  be  fully  supported  to  meet 
Its  present  budget  deficits  and  the  United 
Nations  should  press  for  compliance  with  its 
earlier  resolutions,  particularly  of  November 
22,  1967. 

Vital  to  the  continued  functioning  of  the 
United  Nations,  let  alone  any  increase  In  its 
potency,  is  Its  budgetary  needs.  The  more 
that  the  United  Nations  can  be  depended 
upon  to  maintain  International  sectirity  the 
lees  we  will  tend  to  look  upon  ourselves  as 
the  world's  poUcemen — and  the  less  it  will 
cost  us  in  human  lives  and  money.  Conse- 
quently, the  United  States  should  devote  at 
least  l"-,  of  its  Gross  National  Product  to 
foreign  aid,  particularly  focusing  on  the 
United  Nations  and  other  multi-national  ef- 
forts. Today,  the  United  States  is  giving  the 
United  Nations  less  than  It  spends  in  three 
days  in  Vietnam.  On  a  per  capita  basis  the 
annual  cost  for  each  United  States  citizen 
for  the  United  Nations  is  $1.22,  in  contrast 


to  the  $83.25  each  of  us  is  spending  for  Viet- 
nam, or  the  64c  out  of  every  $1.00  in  our 
budget  that  goes  to  paying  for  past,  present 
and  future  wars. 

Our  challenge  Is  no  longer  the  control  of 
our  environment,  but  the  control  of  our- 
selves. It  Is  with  each  of  us  as  human  beings 
and  in  our  ability  to  deal  with  one  another 
that  the  hopes  for  peace  in  the  world  rest.  It 
may  seem  initially  Ironic,  but  with  the  grow- 
ing Interdependence  between  Individuals, 
peoples  and  nations,  there  is  proportionate 
increase  in  the  need  for  Individual  respon- 
sibility toward  ourselves  and  each  other.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  world  peace  Is 
only  possible  through  shared  responsibility— 
between  nations  and  individuals — and  that 
only  through  actions  consistent  with  this 
realization  will  peace  be  more  than  a  pipe- 
dream. 


POWER  AND  PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
fMr.  McGovERN)  recently  addressed  the 
Midwest  Electric  Consumers  Associa- 
tion. He  discussed  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  our  national  energy 
supply  system,  including  environmental 
disputes,  the  withholding  of  natural  gas 
from  markets,  inadequate  research  ex- 
penditures by  utilities  which  instead  in- 
vest heavily  In  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  and  the  failure  to  build  a 
sorely  needed  national  grid  system.  He 
urged  revision  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  leasing  policy.  Federal  explora- 
tion for  natural  gas  reserves  and  a  hard 
look  at  the  basic  organization  of  our  en- 
tire power  supply  system. 

Senator  McGovern's  forceful  and 
thoughtful  presentation  points  up  meth- 
ods of  asserting  responsible  leadership  in 
an  area  where  both  government  and  in- 
dustry have  faltered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Power  and  Public  Responsibility 
(By  Senator  George  McGovern) 

Events  of  this  past  summer  should  leave 
no  one  unconvinced  that  this  country  is 
facing  an  energy  crisis  of  drastic  proportions 

The  most  obvious  evidence  was  supplied 
by  more  than  50  major  blackouts  In  which 
electricity  was  cut  off  from  consumers,  and 
by  hundreds  of  brownoiTts  in  which  volt- 
.ige  was  cut  back. 

But  those  troublesome  events  properly 
focused  new  attention  on  the  entire  energy 
Industry  and  on  its  capacity  to  meet  the 
exploding  power  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

We  found  that  major  private  electric 
utilities  have  reserve  generating  capacity 
of  10  percent  and  less,  instead  of  the  desired 
20  percent. 

We  found  that  there  Is  a  shortage,  either 
genuine  or  manufactured  by  the  industry, 
in  deliveries  of  natural  gas  to  customers. 

We  found  that  oil  for  fuel  is  available  In 
sharply  reduced  quantities,  and  at  ridiculous- 
ly Increased  prices. 

We  found  that  more  coal  is  being  con- 
sumed than  is  being  extracted  from  mines, 
and  that   prices   are  escalating  sharply. 

We  found  that  electric  utilities  appear 
unable  to  provide  added  generating  facilities 
to  meet  consumer  demands  without  in- 
tolerable additions  to  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 

The   United   States   has   a   trillion   dollar 


economy.  Our  technology  is  unparalleled.  We 
have  huge  reserves  of  coal  and  lignite  and 
enDrmoits  untapped  reservoirs  oil  and  gas. 
We  have,  despite  its  Imperfections,  attained 
the  best  energy  distribution  system  any  place 
en  the  globe. 

But  we  have  nevertheless  blundered  Into 
a  power  and  fuel  emergency  which  threatens 
to  damage  each  American  citizen. 

The  consumer  has  accepted  blackouts 
with  good  humor,  and  brownouts  with  sur- 
prising good  grace.  He  will  be  less  patient 
when  the  freezeouts  begin.  Yet  they  and 
other  palnlul  consequences  are  on  their  way 
unlesi  government  and  Industry  supply  in- 
spired leadership  to  efforts  to  meet  the  power 
needs  of  both  today  and  decades  hence. 

The  crisis  Is  recognized  almost  universally. 
There  are  apparently  still  some  dimmed 
eyes,  else  how  explain  this  summer's  fifth 
straight  House  vote  against  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  Project  for  the  Northeast,  on 
the  same  day  that  Capitol  corridors  were 
darkened  because  of  power  shortages  all 
along  the  Eastern  seaboard.  But  most  re- 
sponsible observers  now  see  the  difficulty. 

There  is,  however,  no  unanimity  in  ex- 
planations why  the  crisis  has  developed. 

II 

With  the  physical  comfort  and  well-being 
of  all  of  its  citizens  at  stake;  with  the  health 
of  the  entire  economy  dependent  upon  re- 
liable supplies  of  energy  at  reasonable  cost, 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
isn't  a  Federal  agency  that  can  provide  a 
logical  and  credible  explanation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  emergency.  None- 
theless, that  appears  to  be  the  case. 

You  will  recall  that  this  past  summer  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  appointed  an  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  to  provide  him 
with  information  on  the  national  energy 
situation — after  an  expected  18  months  of 
study.  Not  even  the  White  House  saw  that 
as  a  reassuring  answer  to  a  national  emer- 
gency, so  a  Cabinet  level  team  was  appointed. 

Meanwhile,  private  Industry  spokesmen 
have  developed  their  own  rationales,  large- 
ly self-serving. 

The  electric  utilities  blame  the  conserva- 
tionists, the  manufacttirers,  organized  labor, 
and  the  various  regulatory  agencies. 

The  coal  companies  place  the  principal 
blame  upon  the  electric  utilities  for  order- 
ing nuclear  fueled  generating  plants.  They 
fault  the  railroads  for  shortages  of  hopper- 
bottom  cars,  and  they  fault  the  Congress 
for  what  they  regard  as  excessively  restric- 
tive mine  health  and  safety  legislation  and 
pollution  controls. 

Natural  gas  suppliers,  with  remarkable 
unanimity,  place  the  responsibility  on  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Natural  gas  would 
be  available  for  everyone,  they  suggest,  if 
only  rates  were  higher. 

The  oil  companies  attribute  the  shortage 
of  residual  fuel  oils  to  political  disturbances 
in  the  Middle  East,  to  tanker  shortages,  and 
to  higher  than  anticipated  demand.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  noting  the  Interruption 
of  the  Trans-Arabian  pipeline  in  Syria. 

These  pleadings  may  have  mixed  merit. 
It  Is  at  least  as  instructive  to  look  elsewhere, 
for  more  disinterested  analysis. 

It  is  Intriguing  to  note,  for  example,  that 
the  acute  energy  emergency  has  developed 
Just  at  the  time  when  oil  and  gas  companies 
have  been  acquiring  coal  companies,  thus 
depleting  Interfuel  competition  from  that 
source.  Only  two  of  the  ten  largest  coal  com- 
panies are  now  Independently  owned,  and 
the  other  eight  produce  42  percent  of  the 
Industry's  present  production.  Simultane- 
ously, oil  companies  have  acquired  vast 
uranium  holdings,  producing  14  percent  of 
the  domestic  uranium  in  1969  and  control- 
ling 45  percent  of  the  known  reserves  on 
January  first  of  this  year. 

Where  natural  gas  Is  concerned,  we  have 
evidence  of  seriously  questionable  tactics  by 
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producers.  B  usmess  Week  reported  on  August 
first,  and  I  quote: 

"The  major  oil  companies,  which  control 
most  of  the  natural  gas  supplies  in  the  U.S. 
have  made  It  clear  that  they  are  not 
Interested  In  Increaalng  gae  production  until 
It  becomes  more  profitable  than  other  in- 
veetments  they  can  make,  but  that  could 
mean  a  60  percent  Increase  In  present  celling 
prices  that  producers  can  charge  for  natural 
gas." 

In  short,  the  shortage  of  gas  Is  a  holdout 
for  higher  prlcee. 

Certainly  any  analysis  of  the  roota  of  to- 
day's grim  picture  must  include  some  atten- 
tion to  the  fragmented  and  confused  voice 
of  government,  particularly  as  it  has  In- 
fluenced the  growth  of  new  energy  sources. 

In  1963  Jersey  Central  Power  and  Light 
released  the  economic  analysis  which  led  to 
that  company's  decision  to  go  atomic  at 
Oyster  Creelc.  Spokesmen  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commlselon  had,  for  years,  been  ofTer- 
ing  confident  projections  that  coal  would 
loee  the  electric  power  market  to  nuclear 
generation  in  Just  a  few  yeexs.  Without  a 
slmUar  public  voice  speaking  for  and  pro- 
moting fossil  fuels,  Investments  In  new  coal 
mines  and  coal  transport  equipment  were 
sharply  curtailed. 

Now,  with  the  breeder-reactor  still  acting 
as  the  moet  successful  moving  target  In 
human  experience — staying  twenty  years 
away  regardless  of  the  passage  of  time — we 
And  that  we  have  ignored  fossil  fuels  at  our 
peril. 

Research  priorities  reflect  a  similar  pattern. 
Except  for  the  civilian  power  reactor  pro- 
gram which  la  primarily  Federally  financed, 
the  electric  uUlities,  the  manufacturers  and 
government  agencies  have  all  been  niggardly 
in  the  financial  support  devoted  to  discovery 
of  new  concepts  and  techniques. 

Joseph  Swldler,  former  chairman  of  the 
piederal  Power  Commission  and  now  head  of 
New  York's  Public  Service  Commission,  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  Subcommittee  recently 

that: 

"The  amounU  that  the  utlllUes  spend  on 
reaearch  are  negligible,  and  this  la  under- 
standable becauM  of  the  nature  of  the  In- 
dustry. It  IB  broken  up  into  3,000,  over  3.000. 
separate  Institutions  or  entities  In  four 
different  segments.  They  do  not  have  labora- 
tories or  research  facilities  of  their  own. 

"The  manufacturers  are  Interested  pri- 
marily In  researcli  with  an  early  commercial 
payout,  and  the  government  thus  far  has 
atined  in  its  research  In  the  energy  field. 
Reeearch,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  cut  In  any  budget  crunch." 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  who  is  rightfully 
regarded  as  the  leading  Congressional  expert 
in  the  utility  field,  drew  this  explicit  picture 
last  January: 

"The  312  major  electric  utilities  account 
for  one-eighth  of  all  the  investment  in  this 
country.  They  took  in  $19.4  billion  in  1968. 
They  netted  15.4  cents  on  the  dollar,  after 
paying  all  expanses.  Including  taxes  and 
Interest.  Yet.  almost  one-fourth — 61  com- 
panies to  be  exact — did  not,  according  to 
their  o^vn  reports,  8p)end  a  cent  on  research 
and  development  in  1968,  either  within  the 
company  or  through  support  of  research  and 
development  by  others." 

Senator  Metcalf  reported  further  that  on 
the  average,  investor-owned  utilities  spent 
Just  slightly  more  than  2  milla  per  revenue 
dollar  on  research  and  development  In  1968. 
They  spent  eight  times  as  much  on  adver- 
tising and  other  sales  expenses. 

That  Is  the  private  utilities.  During  the 
1970  fiscal  year  the  Federal  government  spent 
roughly  $367  million  dollars  on  research  In 
the  energy  field.  But  84  percent  of  the  total 
went  for  atomic  energy,  leaving  Just  a  tiny 
balance  for  reeearch  on  the  fuels  which  will 
continue  to  be  the  prime  energy  source  for 
at  least  the  next  two  decades  and  beyond. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete tabulation  of  the  reasons  for  the  cur- 
rent crisis.  I  do  submit,  however,  that  our 
first  order  of  business  In  the  short  term 
must  be  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  and  to 
make  certain  the  Inconveniences,  discom- 
forts and  economic  i>enaltles  suffered  by  the 
American  consumer  are  held  to  a  minimum. 
We  must  be  especially  determined  to  see 
that  the  consumer  la  not  forced  to  pay  the 
bill  for  management's  mistakes,  and  to  as- 
sure that  we  are  not  film-flammed  into 
changing  the  rules  of  the  game  by  unjustfiled 
producers'  strikes. 

We  need  to  know  much  more,  for  example, 
about  the  maneuverlngs  and  negotiations 
between  the  Administration  and  the  oU 
companies,  which  led  to  the  decision  to  con- 
tinue the  oil  quota  system  during  and  :n 
spite  of  this  emergency  and  In  spite  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cabinet  level  group. 
That  single  decision,  according  to  Senator 
Phil  Hart,  will  cost  the  American  consumer 
some  7  billion  dollars  a  year. 

If  the  President  h.=is  entertained  Illusions 
that  the  big  energy  companies  are  going  to 
deal  fairly,  equitably  and  responsibly  with 
the  consuming  public  during  the  current 
period  of  shortages,  he  ought  to  read  the 
"Inflation  Alerts"  prepared  by  his  own  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors.  Fuel  oil  prices  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  48  percent  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1970.  and  bituminous 
coal  prices  went  up  56  percent  during  the 
same  prlod.  Now  the  second  report  tells  us 
that  the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  has  risen 
25  percent  more  in  three  months.  Bituminous 
coal  rose  10  percent  In  a  single  30  day  period. 

Normal  market  pressures  have  not  been 
allowed  to  prevail,  says  the  Council,  be- 
cause of  "dlrcet  actions  to  curtail  produc- 
tion." Meanwhile  we  read  news  reports  every 
day  about  public  and  private  agencies  that 
cannot  secure  fuels  for  purposes  that  are 
vital  to  the  public  health  and  safety. 

Hopefully  It  Is  still  possible  for  firm  and 
prompt  Presidential  action  to  minimize  the 
short  term  adverse  effects  of  a  crisis  that 
should  have  received  executive  attention  and 
action  long  before  the  problem  became  so 
desperate. 

While  we  deal  with  the  present  crisis  on 
an  emergency  basis,  however,  we  should 
devote  equal  attention  to  programs  that  will 
safeguard  the  nation's  energy  supply  In  the 
longer  term,  and  that  will  do  so  In  ways 
which  are  consistent  with  our  interest  In 
keeping  an  attracltve  and  wholesome  en- 
vironment. 

W 
It  Is  an  enormous  undertaking. 
Since  1965,  overall  energy  consumption 
in  the  United  States  has  grown  at  a  rate  of 
five  percent  each  year.  Electric  power  con- 
sumption Is  up  to  a  9  percent  growth  rate 
nationwide.  Output  must  be  doubled  every 
ten  years.  Right  now  we  simply  do  not  know 
how  that  goal  can  be  accomplished  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  at  least  not  without  ren- 
dering many  parts  of  this  country  virtually 
uninhabitable. 

The  most  prudent  and  responsible  first 
step  would  be  the  adoption  of  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph's  important  bill.  S.  4092,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy. 
I  have  been  Impressed  by  this  organization's 
testimony  on  behalf  of  that  legislation.  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  Commission  repre- 
sents a  splendid  opportunity  to  Identify,  in 
the  words  of  the  bill: 

"Those  programs  and  policies  which  are 
most  likely  to  Insure,  through  maximum  use 
of  Indigenous  resources,  that  the  nation's 
rapidly  expanding  requirements  for  low-cost 
energy  will  be  met,  and  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  safeguard  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environment." 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  such  a  Com- 
mission would  address  Itself  to  the  compli- 


cated and  critical  questions  of  energy  and 
environment  with  a  full  willingness  to  ques- 
tion old  institutions  and  to  explore  new  and 
potentially  better  techniques. 

v 

Along  with  the  Commission,  there  are  a 
number  of  specific  policy  decisions  which  de- 
serve the  earliest  possible  attention. 

It  Is  a  travesty  that  this  nation  has  no 
national  grid  system  to  Interlink  power-short 
areas  with  potential  sources  of  surplus  sup- 
ply elsewhere.  The  Issue  was  highlighted  last 
sununer  when  Basin  Electric  Power  Coopera- 
tive in  North  Dakota  offered  power  to  Con- 
solidated Edison,  which  did  not  have  enough 
power  to  meet  consumer  demands  In  New 
York.  Con  Ed  had  to  reject  the  offer  because 
the  interconnections  were  too  small  to  handle 
the  load.  The  same  thing  happened  during 
the  1965  New  York  blackout,  when  a  size- 
able block  of  pK)wer  offered  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  could  not  get  through. 

References  to  the  national  grid  were  drop- 
ped In  Administration  circles  shortly  after 
Secretary  Hlckel  endorsed  it  last  summer. 
With  his  departure,  we  are  left  with  no  com- 
mitment at  all.  We  need  to  get  moving  now 
on  this  essential  project. 

VI 

As  I  have  suggested  earlier,  we  also  need 
desperately  to  expand  research  on  means  to 
employ  fossel  fuels  more  cleanly  and  effi- 
ciently. At  this  moment,  for  example,  we 
should  be  placing  especially  high  priority  on 
MHD,  or  Magneto-Hydrodynamics.  MHD  can 
use  lower  grade  coals  than  are  feasible  In 
conventional  thermal  plants.  It  Is  a  means 
of  using  fossil  fuels  much  more  efficiently.  It 
uses  less  water  and  pollutes  less.  Consider- 
ing Its  promise,  the  $400,000  requested  by  the 
President  for  MHD  research  was  grossly  in- 
adequate. So  is  the  $600,000  supplied  by  the 
Congress.  We  need  to  support  this  work  at 
the  highest  level  at  which  funds  can  be  ef- 
fectively used. 

Similarly,  we  should  be  doing  more  about 
fuel  cells,  super  conductors,  underground 
transmission,  and  the  conversion  of  lignite 
and  coal  to  gas  and  petroleum  products. 

And  we  should  be  both  supporting  else- 
where and  demanding  from  the  Industry 
maximum  research  efforts  to  develop  the  best 
possible  techniques  for  pollution  abatement 
and  control.  If  the  American  people  are  some- 
day forced  to  choose  between  adequate  energy 
supplies  and  a  hetUthy  environment,  it  will 
not  be  because  the  two  cannot  coexist.  They 
will  have  been  let  dovtm  by  government  and 
held  up  by  Industry. 

I  have  no  way  to  Judge  whether  the  dollar 
amounts  we  have  devoted  to  research  on 
atomic  power  generation  are  too  high  or  too 
low.  I  do  know,  however,  that  the  present 
five  to  one  advantage  it  has  over  fossil  fuel 
research  is  unconscionable.  It  should  be  rem- 
edied in  short  order. 

vn 
Where  the  availability  and  costs  of  fuels 
are  concerned  we  should  be  moving  on  at 
least  three  fronts. 

First,  although  I  would  defer  to  Senator 
Phil  Hart's  conclusions,  based  on  his  Investi- 
gations in  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, it  seems  to  me  that  the  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Divi- 
sion should  have  the  trend  toward  concen- 
tration of  fuels  ownership  under  constant 
and  Intensive  scrutiny.  There  are  few  areas 
where  monopoly  control  has  greater  poten- 
tial for  damaging  the  public  Interest.  I  wel- 
come the  current  investigations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

Second,  while  the  country  struggles  with 
a  claimed  gas  shortage,  huge  deposits  on 
Federal  lands  and  submerger  lands  under 
Federal  control  await  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. 

Initially,  the  Department  of  Interior's 
leasing  policy  should  be  reviewed  and  re- 
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vised.  Certainly  gas  bearing  land  should 
be  leased  on  a  schedule  based  on  the  Nation's 
energy  need.s,  and  not  on  the  Treasury's  de- 
mands for  cash  to  fill  budgetary  objectives. 
And  we  should  make  certain  those  policies 
make  participation  by  smaller  companies 
both  feasible   and   attractive. 

Beyond  this,  I  believe  we  have  reached 
the  time,  and  we  surely  have  accumulated 
the  reasons,  to  plan  for  Federal  exploration 
of  those  deposits,  both  to  increase  supplies 
and  to  test  the  companies'  contention  that 
prices  are  too  low.  The  yardstick  of  public 
ownership  and  control  has  been  immensely 
valuable  in  the  electric  utility  fleld.  We  need 
a  yardstick  In  the  natural  gas  industry  as 
well. 

Third,  any  discussion  of  future  energy 
supplies,  particularly  for  the  western  half 
of  the  country,  must  heed  the  tremendous 
concentrations  of  lignite  and  sub-bltumlnous 
coal  concentrated  In  the  High  Plains  States. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  nation's  coal  reserves 
are  located  In  Montana  and  Wyoming.  With 
the  extensive  lignite  reserves  of  the  two  Da- 
kotas,  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  reserves  of 
low  sulphur  coal  are  found  in  the  western 
states. 

In  January  cf  this  year,  former  Interior 
Assistant  Secretary  Ken  Holum.  a  citizen  of 
my  state,  released  his  study  concluding  that 
electric  power  produced  at  mine-mouth  gen- 
erating stations  on  those  coal  fields  could  be 
economically  attractive  In  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
Dallas,  Seattle  and  Portland.  A  report  re- 
leased more  recently  by  the  Missouri  Basin 
Systems  Group  comes  to  essentially  the  same 
conclusion. 

While  they  have  been  acquiring  coal  com- 
panies, the  major  oil  companies  and  their 
coal  subsidiaries  have  begun  an  aggressive 
campaign  of  coal  land  leasing  in  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  It  Is  coupled  with  an  equally 
aggressive  effort  to  acquire  water  rights  on 
or  near  the  coal  fields. 

Senator  Metcalf.  after  questioning  Assist- 
ant Interior  Secretary  James  Smith,  learned 
this  summer  that  all  of  the  available  water 
from  Big  Horn  reservoir  has  been  placed 
under  contract.  Secretary  Smith  Justified 
that  and  other  commitments  In  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"The  size  of  such  investment,  which  only 
a  few  large  companies  are  capable  of  under- 
writing, may  precipitate  charges  that  those 
interests  are  monopolizing  the  water.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  several  energy  companies 
already  holding  option  contracts  and  In  the 
light  of  the  potential  water  supplies  that 
can  be  developed  in  the  Upper  Missouri  Ba- 
sin, we  believe  that  this  is  not  likely.  Rather, 
the  problem  is  more  apt  to  be  one  of  capi- 
tal accumulation  essential  to  full  utilization 
of  the  latent  coal  resources  in  your  state." 
(emphasis  added) 

Secretary  Smith  is  correct  up  to  a  point. 
Development  of  those  resources  will  require 
large  amounts  of  capital. 

But  he  Is  dead  wrong  In  concluding  so 
quickly  that  this  alone  Justifies  delivery  of 
these  resources  into  the  hands  of  wealthy 
and  powerful  private  energy  companies. 
Since  1902  and  the  creation  erf  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  this  country  has  operated 
imder  the  premise  that  water  is  a  public  re- 
source to  be  developed  with  public  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public. 
The  worsening  energy  crisis  should  reinforce 
that  phlloeophy,  not  retard  It.  The  consum- 
ing public  deserves  more  from  Federal  ex- 
ecutives than  the  almost  automatic  com- 
mitment of  public  resources — coal  and  wa- 
ter under  public  lands  under  Federal  con- 
trol— to  private  companies,  mainly  because 
those  companies  are  already  so  rich  and  pow- 
erful that  they  can  generate  large  amounts 
of  capital. 

If  the  challenge  Is  capital  accumulation, 
we  should  be  considering  the  potential 
advantages  of  separating  generation  and 
transmission  from  distribution   and   estab- 


lishing generation  as  a  public  task.  TVA  has 
served  its  area  well.  Do  we  need  a  similar 
organization  to  develop  these  coal  fields  in 
a  manner  that  will  satisfy  the  national  needs 
for  electric  power,  gas  and  liquid  petroleum 
products?  Are  there  alternatives  that  might 
serve  the  public  Interest  as  well?  Secretary 
Smith's  letter  suggests  that  the  Nixcn  Ad- 
ministration hasn't  even  recognized  that  the 
opporttuilty  exists. 

vm 

Finally,  It  Is  time  we  took  a  bard  look  at 
the  basic  organization  of  our  entire  pwwer 
supply  system. 

Years  ago,  Leland  Olds,  a  distinguished 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, advanced  what  he  came  to  call  the 
"giant  power  concept." 

Olds  correctly  identified  the  rapid  emer- 
gence of  "economies  of  scale."  He  was  com- 
mitted, as  well,  to  what  we  call  the  "plural- 
istic electric  system." 

The  essence  of  his  proposal  was  that  gen- 
eration and  transmission  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  distribution  In  the  electric  pow- 
er industry.  Under  his  concept,  separate 
generation  and  transmission  organizations 
would  provide  bulk  electric  power  to  local 
utilities  that  would  continue  to  be  respon- 
sible for  distribution  and  marketing. 

The  idea  has  never  received  thorough  and 
objective  evaluation.  Private  electric  utility 
management  has  rejected  it  out  of  hand,  as 
they  seem  to  reject  all  new  Ideas. 

But  today  It  Is  more  attractive  than  ever 
before. 

The  National  Power  Survey  Included  among 
its  findings  a  conclusion  that  we  can  expect 
great  savings  from  Integrated  planning,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  on  a  regional  basis. 
Subsequent  experience,  however,  has  sug- 
gested that  there  Is  little  hope  that  such  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  under  existing  pat- 
terns of  ownership  and  control.  It  could  be 
accomplished,  almost  by  definition,  through 
the  giant  power  concept. 

These  economies  of  scale  also  apply  to  pol- 
lution control  techniques.  Again  by  defini- 
tion, a  number  of  small  plants  vrtll  create 
more  total  pwUutlon  than  a  few  large  ones, 
at  any  given  level  of  antl-pollutlon  tech- 
nology. And  large  enterprise  can  incorporate 
the  latest  technology  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
unit  of  power. 

The  giant  power  concept  would  be  a  deci- 
sive step  toward  the  national  power  grid 
which  we  need  so  badly.  By  definition  here, 
too.  It  would  establish  regional  grids  cover- 
ing the  entire  country.  From  that  point  It 
would  be  a  short  step  to  Interconnection  of 
regions,  allowing  transmission  of  surplus 
power  to  any  part  of  the  country  which  might 
exi>erlence  temporary  shortages. 

Further,  the  concept  would  facilitate 
meaningful  regulation  and  control  In  the 
public  Interest.  It  would  place  generation  and 
transmission  under  Federal  regulation,  while 
leaving  distribution  largely  under  the  Juris- 
diction oif  the  several  states. 

Since  atomic  power  is  efficient  only  In  large 
plants,  it  would  advance  In  a  practical  way 
our  Interest  in  using  that  alternative  source 
of  energy  as  our  reserves  of  fossil  fuels  go 
down. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  the 
pioneering  and  farsighted  concept  of  Leland 
Olds  should  be  well  on  its  vTay  toward  In- 
corporation Into  national  power  policy. 

We  have  some  encoiu'aglng  signs  that  It  la. 
A  recent  report  for  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission,  which  includes  the  gov- 
ernors of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land and  a  Federal  appointee,  the  best  hope 
of  meeting  the  region's  power  needs  for  the 
next  twenty  years  would  be  creation  of  a 
single  bulk  power  supply  agency  with  full 
responsibility  for  pwwer  development — In- 
cluding the  sole  authority  to  construct  all 


area  generating  and  transmission  facilities 
and  the  right  to  acquire  all  existing  plants 
and  lines.  George  Cabot  Lodge  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business,  has  reached  a  similar 
conclusion  for  the  Northeast,  Identifying  a 
new  regional  power  agency  as  the  potential 
answer  to  that  area's  bulk  power  supply 
problems. 

In  the  early  Thirties,  when  existing  Insti- 
tutions had  failed,  a  new  application  of  co- 
operative principles,  initiated  by  an  imagina- 
tive and  con  >erned  national  administration, 
led  to  the  electrification  of  rural  America. 
The  rural  electric  program  is  one  of  the 
country's  great  success  stories.  Significantly, 
where  REA  cooperatives  have  been  permitted 
to  develop  their  own  sources  of  supply,  bulk 
power  supplies  are  adequate. 

Existing  Institutions — primarily  the  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  upon  whom  we  must 
depend  for  85  percent  of  this  nation's  power 
supply — are  failing  again.  They  are  failing 
not  only  to  offer  the  opportunity  that  abund- 
ant, low-cost  energy  can  bring;  they  are  fail- 
ing as  well  to  meet  even  the  minimum  re- 
quirements that  are  essential  to  public 
health,  safety  and  convenience. 

It  is  time  we  asserted  the  same  kind  of 
leadership  we  saw  in  the  1930's  this  time  for 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  recognize  that  such  proposals  can  be 
expected  to  bring  screams  of  outrage  from 
private  energy  companies.  While  they  have 
been  less  than  dependable  in  Bup)plylng 
power,  they  can  always  be  counted  upon 
to  protest  loudly  against  proposals  which 
might  Interfere  with  their  conception  of 
"free  enterprise." 

In  response,  let  me  quote  briefly  from  a 
speech  by  the  late  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  then 
superintendent  of  Seattle's  Department  of 
Lighting,  before  the  1980  conference  of  the 
American  Public  Power  Association.  He 
FHolnted  out  that: 

"The  electric  business  is  public  business — 
because  the  power  Industry  Itself  is  public 
business,  whether  it  la  owned  and  operated 
by  a  public  ngency  or  a  private  agency." 

Why  is  this  so? 

It  is  so  because  electricity  Is  essential  to 
public  health,  life  and  economic  stirvlval 
and  because  this  commodity  Is  sold  under 
monopoly  conditions.  When  these  two  fac- 
tors, necessity  and  monopoly,  are  predomi- 
nant, we  have  a  'business  affected  with  a 
public  Interest*  and  the  btislness  itself  1b 
public  and  not  private. 

At  bottom,  I  Btispect  that  a  goodly  portion 
of  energy  predicament  today  has  grown 
out  of  our  Inability  to  recognize  that  basic 
fact,  and  out  of  the  failure  of  public  policy 
to  reflect  it. 

Henceforth  we  need  a  new  definition  of 
values  in  the  energy  fleld. 

We  may  well  determine  that  It  Is  in  the 
public  Interest  to  retain  the  Involvement  of 
private  capital,  private  management,  and 
the  profit  motive  In  our  energy  system. 

But  whatever  our  conclusion  on  that  score, 
we  must  never  permit  It  to  overrule  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Immensely  Important  "public 
business" — to  make  energy  available  to  the 
American  people  In  the  amounts  they  need, 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  the  cleanest 
possible  way,  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
assiu-ances  of  reliable  service. 

From  now  on  we  can  afford  to  let  no  sec- 
ondary Interest  deter  from  those  transcend- 
ent goals. 

ASSESSMENT  OP  THE  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAMESE OPERATIONS  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Tuesday, 
March  30,  contains  a  sensitive  and  re- 
vealing article  relevant  to  our  assess- 
ment of  the  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tions in  Laos. 
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The  author  of  the  article.  Mr.  Daniel 
Southerland,  has  talked  with  some  of 
the  real  veterans  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators 
can  profit  from  this  article,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Worse  Than  Dien  Bien  Phu" 
(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Dong  Ha,  Vietnam. — In  a  run-down  cafe 
sat  three  men  In  camouflage  uniforms  with 
red  berets  stuck  In  their  pockets.  They  must 
have  been  among  the  most  experienced  of  the 
men  who  fought  In  Laos. 

The  three  paratroopers,  all  In  their  late 
30's.  first  fought  together  with  the  French 
at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  17  years  ago.  They  were 
captured  there  by  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  later 
released.  They  have  seen  the  worst  of  the 
war  over  the  past  two  decades,  and  such 
experience  Is  sobering.  Unlike  some  of  the 
younger  paratroopers  who  were  now  cele- 
brating their  return  from  Laos  with  wild 
abandon,  these  three  veterans  sat  quietly 
discussing  their  Laos  experience  over  a 
meal  of  rice  and  bits  of  beef  at  a  fly- 
covered  table.  They  had  returned  to  Viet- 
nam Jtist  the  day  before,  after  fighting  their 
way  out  of  flre-support  base  A  Loul. 

The  three  saw  that  the  Americans  sitting 
near  them  were  newsmen  and  invited  the 
two  Americans  to  share  their  meal  with 
them.  They  wanted  to  talk  about  what  they 
had  seen  In  Laos.  Whatever  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  think,  these  three  men  believed 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  came  out  on 
top  there. 

WINNING  SIDE  THIS  TIME? 

"The  Idea  was  to  get  Into  the  enemy's 
house  and  tear  it  up,  and  that's  what  we 
did,"  said  one  man,  a  sergeant,  who  added 
that  It  was  hard  to  explain  Just  how  happy 
he  felt  to  be  alive  after  six  weeks  In  Laos. 

Was  there  any  way  to  compare  what  they 
had  gone  through  In  Laos  with  Dlen  Blen 
Phu,  one  of  the  newsmen  asked. 

"Laos  was  worse  thsxi  Dlen  Blen  Phu," 
said  a  dark-skinned  veteran  of  the  Indo- 
china war.  He  was  a  Cambodian,  from  the 
Mekong  Delta,  but  he  spoke  fluent  Viet- 
namese. He  was  a  warrant  officer  and  had 
been  In  the  Army  19  years. 

"The  enemy  shelling  was  worse  In  Laos 
than  It  was  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu,"  he  said.  "And 
our  supply  problems  were  worse  In  Laos 
than  at  Dlen  Bien  Phu." 

But  the  Important  difference  between  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  and  Laos,  he  said,  was  that  he  felt 
he  was  on  the  winning  side  this  time.  Not 
all  his  fellow  paratroopers  would  agree. 
Perhaps  the  warrant  officer  was  trying  to 
put  the  best  face  on  what  had  been  at  most 
an  Inconclusive  campaign  In  Laos.  But  the 
two  newsmen  felt  he  meant  what  he  said. 

"There  were  problems  In  Laoe,  and  it  was 
leas  than  a  perfect  victory,"  the  warrant 
officer  acknowledged. 

"We  fovmd  a  lot  of  caches  everywhere  we 
looked,  but  It  seemed  that  the  enemy  had 
had  time  to  disperse  the  big  caches,"  he 
said.  "It  seemed  he  had  had  advance  warn- 
ing that  we  were  coming.  What  we  found 
was  less  than  what  we  had  found  in 
Cajnbodla  " 

"There  was  also  a  language  problem  In 
dealing  with  the  American  planes  supporting 
us,"  he  said. 

"Because  of  the  language  problem,  we 
couldn't  get  the  air  suppyort  right  where  we 
wanted  It,"  he  said.  "If  we  had  been  able  to 
get  It  right  where  we  wanted  It,  we  could 
have  had  not  Just  a  victory,  but  a  perfect 
victory. 


"We  normally  like  to  be  In  a  situation 
where  one  man  on  our  side  takes  out  10  on 
their  side."  he  said.  "That's  the  way  it  worked 
out.  But  the  way  they  were  ma.sslng  against 
us.  if  w(*d  had  sTonger  air  .support,  we'd 
have  gotten  even  more  of  thpm  " 

The  thing  which  appeared  to  disturb  these 
three  the  most  about  the  compaign  vv,\s  their 
failure,  because  the  shelling  was  so  heavy, 
to  recover  the  bodies  of  some  of  their 
comrades. 

"Never  before  In  battle  have  we  failed  to 
get  the  bodies  of  our  men  back,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. "Only  in  Laos  did  It   liappen." 

"It  did  nut  happen  with  many  of  our  men," 
he  said.  "But  a  few  is  too  many." 

PE.JiCE     MOTIVES     QUESTIONED 

The  sergeant  sitid  he  was  In  favor  of  send- 
ing to  Laos  all  the  students  in  Saigon  who 
are  opposed  to  the  U.S. -backed  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  its  war  policy. 

"Those  students  who  stiy  they  are  for 
peace,  but  who  could  be  more  for  peace  than 
we  are?"  he  said.  "We  have  more  to  gain  than 
anyone  if  there  is  pe.ice. 

"The  students  can  enjoy  their  motorbikes 
and  their  night  clubs  in  Saigon  while  we 
fight  to  protect  them,"  he  said. 

"We  are  so  poor  that  our  own  children  and 
wives  have  to  work  to  help  our  families."  the 
sergeant  said. 

With  apparent  embarrassment,  one  of  the 
20- year  veterans  said  his  wife  works  for 
American  soldiers  to  supplement  the  family 
Income. 

"A  soldier's  family  is  very  poor."  declared 
one  of  the  other  paratroopers. 

A  pair  of  youthful-looking  paratroopers 
swung  by  on  the  road  outside  the  cafe  with 
their  arms  slung  around  each  other's  shoul- 
ders. One  clutched  a  guitar. 

VETERANS    AGAINST    GREENHORNS 

"You  can  tell  the  young,  Inexperienced  sol- 
diers." said  one  of  the  veteran  paratroopers, 
age  37. 

"When  they  come  back  from  the  field,  they 
get  drunk  and  tear  up  the  town. 

"When  we  come  back,  we  discuss  our  expe- 
riences and  then  we  go  to  bed  and  get  some 
sleep,  "  he  said. 

Weren't  they  getting  terribly  tired  of  the 
war?  Would  they  gjo  back  to  Laos  again  If  or- 
dered to  do  so? 

The  sergeant  tugged  at  the  front  of  his 
uniform  with  both  hands. 

"When  we  put  on  this  uniform,  we're 
ready  to  do  anythliig  our  commanders  order 
us  to  do."  he  said  proudly. 

The  others  nodded  approval. 


SERMON  ABOUT  THE  WAR  IN 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  21,  re- 
printed a  sermon  by  the  Reverend 
George  F.  Regas,  rector  of  Pasadena's  All 
Saints  Episcopal  Church.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Regas'  summary  is  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  and  eloquent  statements 
about  the  war  in  Indochina  and  our 
country's  tragic  and  continuing  involve- 
ment in  it  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  wish 
every  American  could  hear  the  powerful 
message  of  this  sermon.  I  commend  it  to 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  the  Jury  is  In" 

In  a  nationwide  televised  press  conference 
March  4,  President  Nixon  addressed  himself 
to  the  extension  of  the  Indochina  war  Into 
Laos   and   Cambodia    by   South   Vietnamese 


troops  and  American  air  power  and  called 
jn  the  American  people  to  stand  behind 
him  "while  the  Jury  Is  still  out."  He  asked 
the  per:plc  "not  to  harken  to  the  drumbeat  of 
television  commentary  which  takes  a  pes- 
simistic view  of  the  war  " 

I  respectfully  say  that  the  President  Is 
wrong.  The  Jury  Is  not  still  out.  They  ren- 
dered their  verdict  long  ago  and  a  majority 
of  the  country  Is  pessimistic  and  conscience- 
sick  about  the  Indochina  war. 

The  Jury  has  spoken  in  almost  every 
corner  of  the  globe  and  called  the  Vietnam 
war  a  colo.^al  misadventure.  Gimnar  Myrdad, 
in  his  monumental  study  of  Southeast  Asia, 
"Asian  Drama."  points  out  that  we  got  Into 
Vietnam  originally  because  we  sensed  that 
communism  would  fill  the  power  vacuum 
left  by  PYench  withdrawal,  and  that  we 
believed  we  could  show  the  Vietnamese  a 
better  way  than  communism.  We  claimed  to 
he  the  defenders  of  freedom,  honoring  our 
commitment  to  support  a  free  nation  against 
aggression  from  within  and  without.  That 
is  a  generous  interpretation  of  our  Involve- 
nieut. 

But  now,  as  we  look  at  what  our  presence 
has  in  fact  accomplished  over  this  last 
decade,  as  we  consider — 

The  bombed-out  and  devastated  villages. 

The  millions  of  refugees  (nearly  one-third 
of  the  population  of  Vietnam.  Laos  and 
Cambodia  l . 

The  staggering  number  of  civilian  cas- 
ualties. 

The  use  of  vicious  and  undlscrlmlnatlng 
antipersonnel  weapons. 

The  devastation  of  crops  and  fields. 

The  political  corruption  and  America's 
part  In  sustaining  a  regime  the  people  would 
never  support. 

The  forfeiture  of  political  freedom  for 
dissenting  views  In  South  Vietnam,  looking 
at  the  monstrous  results,  many  of  us  find  It 
impossible  to  Justify  this  kind  of  suffering 
and  destruction  in  the  name  of  democratic 
principles.  Are  the  Vietnamese  really  better 
off  dead  than  Red?  And  who  made  Americans 
the  gods  that  should  decide  their  fate? 

Oh,  the  physical  destruction  and  suffer- 
ing of  Vietnam!  But  there  Is  also  the  death 
of  the  spirit  and  the  erosion  of  conscience  In 
this  land  of  ours.  Something  has  happened 
to  America  because  of  Vietnam,  and  our  ba- 
sic decency  as  a  people  can  no  longer  be 
taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jury  Is  In.  The  cost  Is 
too  great;  the  suffering  among  the  peoples 
of  three  of  the  poorest  nations  In  the  world 
and  the  continued  loss  of  American  lives 
can't  possibly  be  Justified. 

Many  experts  from  every  part  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum  admit  we  should  not  be  In 
that  war.  Right,  left,  centrist;  many  agree. 
It  Isn't  a  p>artlsan  Jury,  sir. 

Yet  the  war  goes  on.  Death  continues  to 
reign  and  we  are  given  assurance  that  an 
expansion  of  the  war  is  really  a  deescalatlon 
and  a  way  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops.  Seeing  what  we've  done  to  Vietnam 
looking  straight  at  that  ravaged  land,  we 
say  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  freedom  and  safeguard  South- 
east Asia  from  communism. 

The  Jury  is  In!  We  won't  listen  to  the  same 
phony  rhetoric  America  has  heard  for  a  dec- 
ade from  Its  leaders  at  every  stage  of  this 
country's  long,  misguided  plunge  Into  the 
Southeast  Asia  morass.  The  contradiction 
between  what  is  being  said  and  what  Is  being 
done  has  reached  the  pwint  of  sustained  In- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
f>eople. 

Surely  the  Jury  Is  In!  Vietnam  Is  a  colossal 
mistake  and  a  tragic  commentary  on  Amer- 
ica's belief  In  sacredness  of  every  person  In 
the  sight  of  God  and  his  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  silent,  it  is  not  be- 
cause we  are  waiting  for  the  Jury's  return. 
It  Is  only  because  the  scandal  of  Vietnam  no 
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longer  scandalizes  us.  We've  heard  the  body- 
count  so  frequently,  watched  the  television's 
reports  of  the  suffering  so  long,  and  allowed 
the  political  rhetoric  to  mesmerize  us  that 
now  we  are  numbed,  anesthetized  and  silent. 

And  that  Is  not  a  mark  of  patriotism  but 
of  spiritual  death — moral  decay.  How  dev- 
astatingly  cogent  are  those  words  of  Jesus: 
"What  does  it  profit  a  man  If  he  gains  the 
whole  world  and  loses  his  own  soul?" 

I  saw  a  poster  recently  that  seared  my  con- 
science : 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad;  Your  silence  Is  kill- 
ing me.  (In  Vietnam,  at  home,  on  campus)" 

In  profound  love  for  my  country  and  with 
respect  for  my  President — I  say  we  must  pro- 
test the  war? 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy,  all  that  Is 
honorable,  all  that  Is  decent  all  that  Is  noble, 
we  must  say,  "Skop  the  war  now!"  No  longer 
will  we  concur  with  a  continuation  of  such 
massive  violence.  We  must  find  ways  to  speak 
for  the  Christian  church  could  make  a  stun- 
ning contribution  to  the  world  It  It  could  say 
the  right  words. 

Pastor  Martin  NlemoUer's  confession  car- 
ries warning  for  us  all : 

'In  Germany,  the  Nazis  came  for  the  Com- 
munists, and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
was  not  a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Jews  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I 
was  not  a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the  trade 
unionists  and  I  didn't  sp)eak  up  because  I 
wasn't  a  trade  unionist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Catholics  and  I  was  a  Protestant  so  I 
didn't  speak  up.  Then  they  came  for  me  .  .  . 
By  that  time  there  was  no  one  to  sp>eak  up 
for  anyone." 

This  parish  must  speak  up  and  protest 
the  war — our  very  souls  depends  on  it.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  stick  with  safe  and 
manageable  subjects  while  the  world  con- 
vulses with  violence  and  slaughter.  And  If 
the  unity  of  this  parish  depends  upon  silence 
in  the  face  of  an  extension  of  the  war  then 
it  is  a  church  whose  unity  Is  spurious  to  be- 
gin with.  Our  oneness  lies  In  a  faithful  obe- 
dience to  the  Jesus  of  love  and  mercy,  not  In 
a  tacit  agreement  to  keep  everyone  on  board 
while  waiting  for  a  conflict-free  consensus 
before  raising  our  voice. 

I  ask  you  now  to  center  your  mind  and 
heart  on  four  asp>ects  of  my  protest: 

1 — The  war  has  ravaged  Vietnam  merci- 
lessly and  eroded  the  conscience  of  America. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  visit  Indochina  to  ap- 
preciate the  horror  of  the  war.  The  bare  sta- 
tistics will  suffice.  The  tonnage  of  bombard- 
ment is  now  approaching  three  times  the  to- 
tal bombs  used  by  the  American  military 
In  all  theaters  In  World  War  II. 

There  are  53,544  American  soldiers  dead; 
120,563  Saigon  government  soldiers  dead; 
697,342  N.L.F.  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
dead:  South  Vietnamese  casualties  estimated 
at  over  1  million;  North  Vietnamese  as  prob- 
ably more. 

In  Cambodia,  after  only  a  few  months  of 
war.  there  are  an  estimated  1  million  refu- 
gees out  of  a  population  of  6  million. 

I  won't  go  on  Into  the  endless  horrors  and 
atrocities  caused  by  both  sides.  If  only  each 
of  you  would  read  Just  one  book  on  the  Viet- 
nam war^any  book — and  realize  all  of  this 
suffering  comes  from  a  war  which  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  feel  is  a  tragic  error  for  our 
country. 

And  I  grieve  for  all  of  us  who  have  been 
brutalized  and  numbed  by  this  war.  I  have 
found  reading  the  news  reports  of  Lt.  Calley's 
trial  for  his  part  In  the  My  Lai  massacre  a 
staggering  experience. 

"I  was  ordered  to  go  In  there  and  destroy 
the  enemy.  That  wiis  my  Job  that  day  ...  I 
did  not  sit  down  and  think  In  terms  of  men, 
women  and  children.  They  were  all  classified 
the  same,  and  that  was  the  classiflcatlon  that 
we  dealt  with— Just  as  enemy  soldiers. 

"I  felt  then,  and  I  still  do,  that  I  acted  as 


I    was     directed    and     I    carried     out    the 
orders  .  .  . 

"Our  Job  was  to  destroy  everyone  and 
everj-thlng  In  the  villages.  .  . 

"I  never  sat  down  to  analyze  It;  men, 
women  and  children.  They  were  enemy  and 
Just  people  .  .  .  .  " 

I  grieve  for  Lt.  Galley  because  of  what 
this  war  has  done  to  his  humanity.  How 
could  he  say  he  never  thought  about  It;  Just 
followed  orders?  I  grieve  for  what  war  has 
done  to  us  all.  In  Calley's  painful  story.  It  Is 
war  that  stands  revealed  as  the  true  mon- 
ster. What  that  war  Is  doing  to  many  William 
Calleys  growing  up  In  America  is  Immeasur- 
able. 

In  Houston,  on  Oct.  27,  1967,  Capt.  Eddie 
Rlckenbacker  said  that  "...  peace  demon- 
strators are  a  bunch  of  bums.  The  U.S.  should 
bomb  the  ports,  dams  and  population  of 
North  Vietnam.  That's  what  airplanes  are 
for.  You're  not  fighting  human  beings  over 
there — you're  fighting  two-legged  animals. 
The  people  are  just  slaves.  That's  all  war  Is 
for  is  to  kill  and  win,  to  destroy,  to  defeat 
the  population  of  your  enemy." 

Surely,  the  words  of  Jesus  shout  to  Amer- 
ica: What  does  It  profit  a  nation  If  It  gains 
the  whole  world  for  democracy  and  loses  Its 
own  soul?  God  have  mercy  on  tis  for  what 
the  war  Is  doing  to  the  soul  of  a  nation;  for 
In  many  ways  It  Is  Inflicting  Its  dehumaniz- 
ing shrapnel  into  all  of  our  hearts. 

The  blind  dlstonion  of  national  priorities 
has  produced  deep  estrangement  and  polar- 
ization In  American  society.  How  can  we  ac- 
cept passively  a  society  Uiat  now  spends 
nearly  701  of  Its  tax  dollars  on  wars  and 
their  aftermath  and  the  preparation  for 
future  wars?  A  committee  report  to  Congress 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  If  It 
ended  In  1970,  would  be  $350  billion.  And 
the  poor,  hungry  and  oppressed  around  the 
globe  cry  out  for  a  chance  to  live. 

One  should  understand  why  some  of  our 
citizens  are  so  morally  outraged  at  such  a 
gross  distortion  of  priorities.  The  case  of  the 
Berrlgan  brothers  Is  an  example.  I  know 
both  Berrlgan  brothers  personally  and  yet  I 
am  uncertain  of  their  guilt  In  Hoover's  con- 
spiracy charges.  We  must  await  the  trial. 

However,  their  actions  of  pouring  home- 
made napalm  on  draft  records  at  CatonsvlUe, 
though  grotesque  to  some  and  unacceptable 
to  others,  did  one  thing.  Robert  McAfee 
Brown  of  Stanford  University  says  It  drama- 
tized, In  unforgettable  fashion,  the  grotesque 
moral  priorities  that  have  been  erected  In 
America  and  what  has  happened  to  the  col- 
lective conscience  of  our  m.tlon:  We  are  out- 
raged when  paper  Is  burned  at  draft  boards, 
and  we  are  not  outraged  when  children  are 
burned  In  the  villages  of  Vietnam. 

That  statement  is  oversimplified,  but  It 
can't  be  dismissed  without  It  tearing  at  your 
conscience. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  Nixon  says  he 
will  place  no  restraints  on  further  bombing, 
except  to  rule  out  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; that  we  win  not  be  defeated  in  Indo- 
china; and  that  he  wouldn't  speculate  on 
whether  South  Vietnamese  would  Invade 
North  Vietnam  on  their  own! 

The  verdic.   Is  in!  Will  you  remain  silent? 

2 — If  the  church  attempts  to  follow  Jesus, 
It  will  raise  its  voice  In  moral  outrage. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  could  be  wrong  In 
urging  this  parish  to  protest  the  war.  I  sp>eak 
to  you  humbly  acknowledging  how  often  I 
have  failed  in  my  own  dlscipleshlp. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  and  there  are 
no  neat  black  and  white  distinctions  on  the 
morality  of  war.  If  we  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  there  Is  all  black  on  one  side  of  the 
Issue  and  all  white  on  the  other,  we  will  be 
wrong  nine  out  of  10  times.  I  Intend  to 
reach  out  and  put  my  arms  around  all  who 
strongly  disagree  with  this  sermon,  for  we 
can  live  together  in  Christian  love. 


Yet  we  cannot  allow  this  to  Immobilize  us. 
The  integrity  of  the  church's  message  de- 
pends on  raising  our  voice  against  a  war  no 
one  wants  being  allowed  to  destroy  our  soul. 
The  Christian  faith  says  the  Jury  Is  In.  We 
don't  need  to  see  how  the  devastation  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia  Is  going  to  affect  the 
war;  we  believe  that  life  Is  sacred  everywhere. 
Everyone  bears  In  his  body  the  Image  of  his 
membership  in  the  human  family  and  the 
Image  of  the  living  God.  How  many  Viet- 
namese is  one  American  worth?  One,  five, 
forty,  a  thousand? 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  a  sin  against  the  hu- 
man family;  Its  dehumanlzatlon  has  left  Its 
scar  on  us  all  that  will  remain  for  years.  The 
brutality  of  Indochina  Is  reflected  by  the  cal- 
lousness in  the  streets  of  America.  When  life 
Is  cheap  anywhere,  it  Is  cheap  everywhere. 

If  this  parish  remains  silent  In  the  face 
of  all  that  continues  to  brutalize  us,  what  Is 
there,  then,  to  validate  our  Christian  way 
of  life? 

When  the  great  author,  Albert  Camus,  was 
asked  to  address  a  Roman  Catholic  order,  he 
told  them  bluntly  that  they  were  not  prac- 
ticing what  they  preached.  Listen  to  him ! 

"What  the  world  expects  of  Christians  Is 
that  Christians  should  speak  out,  loud  and 
clear,  and  that  they  should  voice  their  con- 
demnation In  such  a  way  that  never  a  doubt, 
never  the  slightest  doubt,  could  rise  in  the 
heart  of  the  simplest  man  .  .  .  that  they 
should  get  away  from  abstraction  and  con- 
front the  bloodstained  face  history  has  taken 
on  today." 

3 — ^What  can  American  do  If  It  is  not  to 
lose  its  soul  ? 

First.  America  must  repent.  I  think  Sen. 
Fulbrlght  was  wrong  when  he  said  the  great 
society  of  America  has  become  a  sick  society. 
Eric  Fromm  says  that  this  is  another  way 
of  excusing  ourselves  since  sickness  is  some- 
thing that  happens  to  one  involuntarily  and 
for  which  one  cannot  be  held  accountable. 
Fromm  asserts  that  American  society  Is  not 
sick  but  Immoral.  Our  sickness  Is  really  sin. 
I  believe  he  Is  right. 

What  Is  called  for  Isn't  guilt  but  repent- 
ance. So  long  as  we  try  to  Justify  the  horrors 
p)erpetuated  in  Indochina,  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  saving  face  and  keeping 
our  honor,  so  long  as  we  figure  the  cost  of  the 
war  Is  a  little  too  much  and  perhaps  It  was 
a  mistake  to  get  In  so  deep — the  soul  of  the 
nation  will  continue  to  be  eroded  and  within 
the  grip  of  death. 

There  Is  one  way  left  that  leads  to  new 
life — repentance.  The  word  of  God  Judges 
this  nation;  and  It  can  bring  healing,  too. 
What  a  rebirth  could  come  to  the  greatest, 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
■world  if  she  said:  "I  was  wrong!  God  have 
mercy!"  The  death  of  pride  would  be  the 
rebirth  of  integrity. 

Second,  we  should  protect  the  Uvea  of  our 
soldiers  but  we  must  come  home  Immedi- 
ately. Let  the  President  set  a  clear  timetable 
of  withdrawal.  We  will  leave  Southeast  Asia 
and  If  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  can't  stand  on 
Its  own,  then  let  It  fall.  Integrity  won't  al- 
low us  to  keep  the  Thleu-Ky  government  In 
power  through  American  guns  and  dollars. 
We  know  that  government  Is  corrupt  and 
ruthlessly  suppresses  political  dissent.  When 
the  political  oppression  of  South  Vietnam 
was  mentioned  recently,  the  response  of  one 
of  our  ambassadors  was,  "We  do  not  con- 
done it." 

Billions  of  American  dollars  put  that  gov- 
ernment In  power  and  sustain  It.  If  we  came 
home  the  Vietnamese  themselves  might  find 
a  way  to  bring  peace  to  that  tragic  land. 

Third,  we  must  pay  the  price  for  peace. 
Everyone  wants  peace — but  so  seldom  have 
we  been  willing  to  use  the  great  reservoirs 
of  this  nation  for  healing.  "And  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  To  have  that 
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vision  and  pay  the  cost  of  Its  fulflUment — 
what  a  great  moment  that  would  be  In  the 
history  of  civilization. 

4 — The  church  should  mobilize  Its  re- 
sources to  end  the  war. 

In  a  recent  "Peanuts"  cartoon,  the  set- 
ting la  a  baseball  game.  Charlie  Brown  Is 
about  to  pitch  when  his  teammate,  Lucy, 
suggests  that  he  aim  to  hit  the  batter. 
Charlie  reacts  vlolexatly:  "It  wouldn't  be 
right  .  .  ." 

There  follows  a  long  discussion  with  all 
Charlie's  teammates  joining  in.  Everything 
under  the  sun  comes  Into  the  debate: 
"What  about  the  children's  crusade?  Was 
that  moral?  What  about  those  awful  movie 
ads  you  see  nowadays?  Define  morality  .  .  ." 
Finally,  in  despair,  Charlie  Brown  says,  "We 
never  win  any  ball  games,  but  we  sure  have 
some  Interesting  discussions!" 

We've  talked  enough.  1 ,4»n  upon  this 
great  parish  of  All  Saints,  to  take  a  step 
larger  than  we  ever  though^.^*  would.  I  ask 
for  a  massive  mobilization  of  the  parish  by 
establishing  a  "Peace  Operation  Center." 

The  protests  of  young  radicals  have  mAde 
their  mark  but  fallen  short  of  any  major  re- 
formation of  the  war  system.  My  hope  Is 
to  radicalize  the  Establishment — myself  In- 
cluded— and  take  middle  America  and  give 
Its  goodwill  and  desire  to  build  a  world  of 
peace  clearer  focus  and  more  effective  power. 

America  Is  searching  Its  conscience;  the 
church  is  struggling  for  its  soul,  the  In- 
tegrity of  its  message  and  the  courage  of  Its 
convictions.  We  must  not  back  away  from 
this  challenge. 

This  parish  Is  small  against  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem:  yet  I  believe  pro- 
foundly In  the  power  of  Just  a  few  who  have 
caught  the  vision  of  a  peaceful  world. 

I  am  confident  that  there  are  thousands 
In  Pasadena  and  Ix)8  Angeles  today  willing 
to  contribute  their  lives  to  the  healing  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  high  marks  of  the 
•60s  was  the  response  given  to  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  proposed  a 
corps  organized  to  bring  light  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  Hardly  had  the  announcement  of  the 
Peace  Corps  come  from  the  lips  of  President 
Kennedy  than  there  were  four  times  the 
number  of  volunteers  as  could  be  sent. 

Find  all  the  faults  you  wish  with  the 
Peace  Corps;  but  It  still  means  this:  Amer- 
icans have  a  hunger  to  do  something  with 
hope  and  heart  and  love  in  It,  something 
more  than  animal.  We  shall  seek  to  provide 
the  channel. 


TESTIMONY    OP    SENATOR    SPONG 
ON  FOUR   MILE   RUN   FUNDS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  the  impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  Pour  Mile  Run 
flood  control  project  in  northern  Virgin- 
ia stands  to  hinder  progress  on  this 
urgently  needed  project  in  fiscal  1972  as 
well  as  in  1971. 

I  discussed  the  history  of  the  floods  in 
the  Arlandria  community,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  impoundment  of  appropri- 
ated funds,  at  a  hearing  on  Thursday, 
March  25,  1971,  before  the  Separation 
of  Powers  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  testimony  on  this  mat- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  privilege  to  appear 
before  you  and  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers.  Tour  hearings  on 


the  presidential  impoundment  of  appropri- 
ated funds  are  especially  relevant  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Arlandria  community  of  North- 
ern Virginia. 

They  have  been  directly  affected  by  the 
freezing  of  $175,000  appropriated  in  Pascal 
1971  for  preconstructlon  planning  on  a  flood 
control  project  at  Pour  Mile  Run.  They  don't 
understand  how  or  why  this  could  happen 
when  there  is  unanimous  agreement  that 
the  project  is  urgently  needed  and  should 
be  built.  In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  classic  example  of  why  citizens 
come  to  believe  that  government  is  unre- 
sponsive to  their  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Subcommittee's  und^-rstandlng  of  the  situ- 
ation if  I  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
flooding,  and  of  mv  efforts  to  expedite  Con- 
gressional action  on  the  authorization  and 
appropriations. 

The  modern  history  of  damaging  floods 
begins  In  the  early  1940's.  The  flrst  evidence 
of  property  damage  occurred  in  about  1942. 
It  was  confined  mostly  to  streets,  although 
there  was  some  minor  basement  flooding. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers testified  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Subcommitte!*  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
In  September,  1969.  that  there  had  been  five 
major  floods  since  1963.  On  the  basis  of  1969 
prices,  the  Corps  estimated  damage  from  the 
flve  floods  at  $8,140,000.  The  most  severe  of 
these  occurred  on  July  22,  1969,  when  ap- 
proximately 520  dwelUnr;  units  and  78  places 
of  business  were  inundated.  The  Corps  es- 
timated damage  from  that  flood  at  $4,315.- 
000.  Eleven  days  later  another  flood  caused 
damage  estimated  at  $700,000. 

The  alarming  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  floods 
Is  steadily  increasing,  even  though  there 
has  been  an  almost  complete  prohibition 
against  construction  In  the  Arlandria  area 
s!nce  1964. 

There  have  been  six  flood  watches  in  the 
.Arlandria  cnmmunlty  since  the  1969  floods. 
In  a  flood  watch,  police  and  flre  units  are  sent 
into  the  area.  They  use  lights,  sirens,  and 
loudspeakers  to  warn  the  i>eople  that  the 
water  is  rising  and  that  they  may  have  to 
evacuate  their  homes. 

Pour  of  the  six  developed  Into  actual 
evacuations  involving  up  to  50  persons.  OfiB- 
clals  of  the  City  of  Alexandria  Informed  my 
office  late  yesterday  that  the  period  of  evacu- 
ation on  these  four  occasions  has  varied  from 
one  to  two  hours.  The  moet  recent  flood 
watch  cr:curred  on  Fc-bruarv  13  of  this  year. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
there  has  been  only  one  fatality  directly 
caused  by  flooding.  That  occurred  In  1963. 
However,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  observes  at 
several  places  In  its  report  oti  the  project 
that  additional  fatalities  could  have  occurred 
had  floods  come  during  the  night. 

Frunkly.  at  the  time  of  the  1969  hearings 
t>efore  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee, 
I  didn't  realize  how  much  time  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  procedural  steps 
Involved  in  projects  of  this  kind.  It  wasnt 
until  June  25,  1970.  that  the  project  report 
was  formally  transmitted  to  Congress. 

That  very  day,  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  at  my  request,  authorized  the 
project  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
201(a)  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  Sec- 
tion 201  permits  the  Senate  and  Houjse  Public 
Works  Committees  to  authorize  flood  control 
projects  having  a  federal  cost  of  less  than 
$10  million.  Nineteen  days  later  the  House 
Committee  adopted  a  similar  resolution. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  was 
the  flrst  project  ever  to  be  authorized  under 
the  1965  statute. 

Anticipating  favorable  action  on  the  au- 
thorization, I  testified  on  May  18,  1970  before 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  In  support  of 
an  appropriation  of  $175,000  for  preconstruc- 


tlon planning  on  the  Four  Mile  Run  project 
in  Fiscal  1971. 

I  was  elated  when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  included  the  funds  I  had  re- 
quested in  the  bin  reported  to  the  Senate. 
The  House  accepted  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  the  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
Oct0t>cr  7.  1970. 

News  accounts  of  the  President's  action 
made  reference  to  the  possibility  that  some 
of  the  funds  in  the  bill  would  be  Impounded, 
so  In  a  letter  dated  October  9,  1970,  to  Mr! 
George  P.  Shultz,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  funds  for  the  project  would  be  re- 
leased for  expenditure,  and  that  the  money 
would  not  be  placed  in  a  budgetary  reserve 
status.  On  the  same  date  I  asked  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  begin  the  work  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  and  to  advise  me  if  the 
money  was  placed  in  budgetary  reserve. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vised in  a  letter  dated  November  17,  1970, 
that  no  decision  had  been  made  regarding 
the  $175,000  added  by  Congress.  I  was  told 
that  OMB  WEks  aware  of  the  problems  occa- 
sioned by  flooding  along  Pour  Mile  Run,  and 
that  my  views  in  support  of  the  project  would 
be  given  careful  consideration. 

On  Novembjr  30,  1970,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers informed  me  that  the  money  had 
been  placed  in  budgetary  reserve  "without 
prejudice  to  the  later  release  of  such  funds 
after  the  President  (had)  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  entire  flscal  situation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1971,  and  its  relationship  to  the  budget 
for  Fiscal  Year   1972." 

In  a  letter  dated  December  2,  1970,  I  ad- 
vised the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  of 
the  information  provided  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
money  appropriated  for  Fiscal  1971  would  be 
released  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  On  the 
same  day  I  advised  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
that  it  would  be  reassuring  to  the  citizens  of 
Arlandria  if  funds  for  the  project  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Corps"  budget  request  for  Fiscal 
1972. 

Unfortunately,  no  funds  were  Included  for 
Four  Mile  Run  In  the  Administration's 
budget  request  for  Fiscal  1972. 1  expressed  my 
dismay  over  the  omission  in  letters  dated 
February  1,  1971.  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
In  my  letter  to  OMB.  I  asked  again  that  funds 
appropriated  for  Fiscal  1971  be  released  for 
expenditure.  I  told  OMB  that  the  urgency  of 
the  project  had  been  recognized  by  Congress, 
and  that  delays  served  only  to  further  endan- 
ger life  and  property  in  the  Arlandria  com- 
munity 

Mr.  Shultz  responded  In  a  letter  dated 
March  9.  1971.  that  the  $175,000  would  not 
be  released  until  after  July  1.  1971.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  1972.  This 
news  was  so  disturbing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  my  acknowledgement  to  Mr.  Shultz  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  floods  could  be 
scheduled  on  a  flscal  year  basis. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  letter  dated  February  5  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  I  requested  an  esti- 
mate of  its  expenditure  capability  for  the 
Pour  Mile  Run  project  for  Fiscal  1972  on 
the  assumption  that  OMB  would  release  the 
Fiscal  1971  appropriation.  I  also  asked  to  be 
advised  whether  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had 
Included  any  funds  for  the  project  In  tSe 
Fiscal  1972  budget  request  it  submitted  to 
higher  authority. 

I  received  the  response  of  the  Corps  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  I  was  told  that  the 
Corps  could  utilize  an  additional  $300,000 
In  Fiscal  1972  if  the  $175,000  in  budgetury 
reserve  were  released  next  month. 

However,  if  the  funds  in  budgeUry  reserve 
are  not  released  until  July,  1971— and  OMB 
has  told  me  the  funds  would  not  be  released 
until  after  that  date — then  the  Corps  could 
use  only  an  additional  $100,000  for  the  Pour 
Mile  Run  project. 
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This  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Alexandria  not  only  have  lost  the  year 
they  thought  they  had  gained  through  the 
appropriation  of  $175,000  in  Fiscal  1971,  they 
stand  to  lose  more  ground  in  Fiscal  1972.  I 
cannot  request  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  recommend  funding  at  the  level  of 
$300,000  in  Fiscal  1972  when  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  says  It  can  utilize  only  an  addi- 
tional $100,000  for  that  year. 

Of  course  there  Is  always  the  possibility 
that  any  additional  appropriation  for  Fiscal 
1972  will  be  Impounded.  The  PIsceU  1971 
money  was  frozen  because  It  was  not  a  part 
of  the  Administration's  budget  request,  and 
as  I  have  related  earlier  in  my  testimony, 
there  is  no  money  in  the  Fiscal  1972  budget 
request  for  this  project.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Corps  has  advised  that  Infor- 
mation concerning  its  budget  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et are  not  permitted  to  be  released.  I  there- 
fore am  unable  to  advise  what  priority  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  gave  the  project. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  Is  estimated 
at  $16,635,000.  of  which  $9,926,000  is  to  ccrnie 
from  federal  funds.  I  have  been  assured  by 
both  the  City  of  Alexandria  and  the  County 
of  Arlington  that  they  are  prepared  to  pro- 
vide their  share  of  the  cost. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  priorities  has  been  effec- 
tively frustrated  In  this  particular  case.  The 
Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Committees 
recognized  the  urgent  need  for  the  project 
when  they  set  a  precedent  by  authorizing 
construction  pursuant  to  Section  201(a)  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  The  Congress 
recognized  the  need  by  appropriating  the 
$175,000  recommended  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  not  adhered  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress  on  this  project. 


ABE  RIBICOFF— A  DREAM  REALIZED 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
today  in  praise  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  . 

Not  long  ago,  he  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Connecticut  Historic  River- 
way  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Connect- 
icut River.  The  bill  was  the  culmination 
of  more  than  3  years  of  painstaking  work 
and  keen  understanding.  I  congratulate 
Senator  Ribicoff  and  thank  him  for  his 
unique  contribution  to  the  preservation 
of  a  truly  precious  natural  resource. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this 
project  should  be  instructive  to  Senators. 
I  should  like  to  emphasise  that  S.  36  rep- 
resents a  truly  unique  process  in  inter- 
governmental relations.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  implement  many  suggestions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  s  re- 
port. New  England  Heritage.  It  does.  Yet 
it  does  something  more:  it  incorporates 
the  suggestions,  objections,  and  alterna- 
tive proposals  of  most  of  the  public  bodies 
in  the  area  affected  and  these  of  private 
citizens'  groups  as  well. 

Senator  Ribicoff  was  the  driving  force 
behind  this  concept  from  its  inception. 
As  a  responsible  and  imaginative  legisla- 
tor, he  foresaw  that  a  massive  Federal 
project  could  not  be  imposed  on  the  citi- 
zens of  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley. 
Like  the  people  of  my  own  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  these  residents  have  a  strong 
background  of  independant  judgment 
and  commonsense. 

Rather  than  see  this  project  mired  in 
controversy  and  delayed  by  jurisdictional 
quesUons,  the  Senator  wisely  decided  to 


eliminate  these  factors  before  authoriz- 
ing legislation  was  introduced. 

He  made  copies  of  the  proposed  bill 
available  to  all  interested  parties  and 
solicited  their  sugestions  and  analyses. 
What  ensued  over  the  next  2  years  was 
a  substantial  revision  of  the  bill  encom- 
passing the  suggestions  of  interested  par- 
ties in  the  area.  The  result  is  a  workable 
bill  which  Senator  Ribicoff  has  indicated 
to  me  as  being  superior  to  the  original 
proposal. 

Because  of  his  single-minded  dedica- 
tion and  his  willingness  to  listen  to  those 
affected  by  the  proposal,  the  Senator  is 
now  assured  of  wide  public  support  and 
cooperation  for  the  proposal  in  the  area 
affected;  and  wide  support  for  passage  of 
authorizing  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

I  commend  Senator  Ribicoff  for  his 
unique  accomplishment.  Thanks  to  his 
vision,  the  residents  of  the  lower  Con- 
necticut Valley  are  assured  of  stable 
growth  and  the  preservation  of  a  natural 
resource  that  may  be  the  last  of  its  kind 
in  the  Northeast.  Senator  Ribicoff  de- 
serves our  gratitude.  He  has  shown  the 
way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ad- 
dress by  Senator  Ribicoff  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  It  is  a  highly  sensitive  anal- 
ysis of  the  legislation  presented  by  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff  to  the  Connecticut  River 
Estuary  Planning  Agency's  Citizen's 
Workshop  in  Deep  River,  Connecticut,  on 
February  20,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatob  Ribicoff 

The  future  of  the  Connecticut  River  val- 
ley concerns  all  of  us  here  today  and  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  fate  of  the  Connecticut 
Historic  Rlverway  Bill  presently  pending  In 
Congress. 

We  all  know  the  valley  as  a  beautiful 
place.  We  all  know  It  as  a  unique  example 
of  Connecticut's  natural  and  historical  past. 
And  we  aU  know  that  action  must  be  taken 
Immediately  if  this  beauty  and  uniqueness 
is  to  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

Situated  in  the  center  of  historic  New 
England  and  surrounded  by  the  great  urban 
sprawl  of  Industrial  America,  the  Connecti- 
cut River  valley  provides  an  unmatched  ar- 
ray of  the  vital  natural  resources  which  are 
fast  disappearing  In  our  modern  society. 

But  how  long  can  we  maintain  the  beauty 
and  tranquility  of  the  area? 

The  relative  isolation  that  has  protected 
this  area  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  com- 
pletion of  Connecticut  Route  9.  a  major  lim- 
ited access  highway,  has  put  the  river  valley 
within  easy  driving  distance  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Hartford,  New  Britain  and  other 
cities  to  the  north.  The  Connecticut  Thru- 
way  and  Interstate  95  have  brought  vast 
industrial  development  potential  to  the  quiet 
villages  and  towns  of  the  area. 

We  are  at  a  critical  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  region  and  important  deci- 
sions must  be  made  by  you  and  your  rep- 
resentatives. If  we  act  now  and  act  posi- 
tively, we  can  save  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  land  and  the  lifestyle  of  the  residents. 
If  we  fall  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  the 
Connecticut  River  valley  as  we  know  it, 
will  soon  disappear. 

Signs  of  deterioration  are  already  present. 
The  industrialization  around  us  is  spread- 
ing Inward.  Land  subdivisions  along  the 
shoreline  threaten  remaining  open  space  ac- 
cess to  the  river.  Marinas  are  taking  up  many 
of  the  coves  and  inlets.  Development  is  even 


taking  place  on  the  tidal  wetlands  which  sup- 
port the  ecological  balance  of  the  estuary. 

We  will  never  be  able  to  stop  residential 
and  commercial  development  completely. 
However,  with  careful  and  imaginative  plan- 
ning, we  can  control  this  development  and 
not  only  protect  the  natural  and  human  re- 
sources of  the  area,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute to  a  healthy  economy. 

Many  feel  that  this  can  be  done  on  an  in- 
dividual town  by  town  or  neighborhood  by 
neighlwrhood  basis.  This  simply  is  not  true. 
Some  land  owners  will  inevitably  yield  to  the 
lure  of  fat  profits  and  sell  to  an  industrial  or 
residential  developer. 

The  protection  of  this  area  must  be  co- 
ordinated on  all  fronts — local,  state  and  fed- 
eral— if  we  are  to  succeed.  The  Estuary  Plan- 
ning Agency,  representing  most  of  the  towns 
in  this  area,  already  provides  the  vehicle  for 
planning  and  development  at  the  local  level. 
But  state  and  local  authorities  cannot 
succeed  without  assistance  at  the  Federal 
level. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  government  should 
not  be  to  solve  the  problem  of  each  Indi- 
vidual river,  lake,  city  or  town  in  this  coun- 
try. Rather  it  should  establish  a  basic  na- 
tional policy  which  state  and  local  authorities 
can  implement  with  the  help  of  Federal 
financing. 

We  must  ensure  that  we  preserve  the  right 
of  state  and  local  authorities  to  tailor  this 
national  policy  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
their  constituents. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment rode  roughshod  over  the  sensitiTitles 
and  interests  of  local  citizens  when  It  thought 
It  was  acting  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  proposed  Connecticut  Historic  Rlver- 
way is  a  perfect  example  of  what  can  be 
done  to  balance  national,  state  and  local 
needs.  The  Rlverway  proposal  makes  It  clear 
that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  pre- 
serve the  Connecticut  River  Just  as  It  Is  in 
the  national  Interest  to  preeerve  the  Red- 
woods or  the  Everglades  for  future  ge itera- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Rlverway  proposal 
makes  clear  that  no  Federal  juggernaut  will 
be  allowed  to  sweep  through  the  valley  fol- 
lowed by  escapees  from  the  big  cities  with 
their  multicolored  trailers  and  tents. 

The  reason  this  Is  not  going  to  happen 
Is  that  we  In  the  river  valley  have  created  a 
system  of  Federal,  state  and  local  coopera- 
ticn  which  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  here  remember  how 
the  Connecticut  Historic  Rlverway  evolved.  It 
all  began  in  1965  when  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall  Joined  many  of  us  for 
a  trip  up  the  River. 

My  purpose  in  arranging  the  boat  ride  was 
to  demonstrate  and  dramatize  for  the  Secre- 
tary and  all  others  concerned,  the  need  and 
the  potential  for  a  national  preserve  along 
the  Couiiectlcut  River  valley.  We  did  Just 
that.  Stu  Udall  returned  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  convinced  that  the  need  and  the  po- 
tential existed  and  he  promised  me  his  sup- 
port. 

I  had  already  introduced  legislation  direct- 
ing the  Interior  Department  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  for  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  Connecticut  River  corridor.  With  the 
backing  of  Secretary  Udall  and  later  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  bill  became  law  and  the 
study  began. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  talked 
to  residents,  state  and  local  officials,  and  held 
public  meetings  from  Long  Island  Sound  to 
the  Canadian  border.  Population  and  growth 
projections  were  developed.  Land  use  studies 
were  analyzed. 

In  September  of  1968  the  Bureau  released 
their  report  entitled  New  England  Heritage. 
The  report  enthusiastically  endorsed  the 
C3ncept  of  a  park  stating  that  the  need  for 
protection    and    enhancement    of    the    out- 
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standing  natural  resources  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  valley  was  a  matter  of  regional  and 
national  concern.  The  report  was  greeted 
with  unanimous  and  eager  support. 

In  April  of  1969.  I  Introduced  S.  1805  which 
would  create  the  four  state.  56.700  acre  Con- 
necticut River  National  Recreation  Area.  In 
the  bill  I  proposed  a  revolutionary  concept 
of  Citizen  participation.  For  the  first  time  in 
anyone's  memory,  the  local  citizenry  who 
were  to  be  affected  by  the  development,  were 
not  only  going  to  be  heard  from,  but  were 
going  to  have  a  say  in  the  decision  making. 

The  bill  wae  resferred  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, chaired  by  my  friend,  Senator  Alan 
Bible  of  Nevada.  A  westerner,  Alan  comes 
from  the  part  of  America  which  has  plenty 
of  land  and  wide  open  spaces  and  an  abund- 
ance of  magnificent  public  parks.  He  knows 
better  than  anyone  else  the  value  of  Federal 
preserves  and  the  necessity  of  acting  im- 
medlatly  tc  protect  our  natural  heritage. 
When  I  spoke  to  him  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  here  in  the  Industrial 
northeast  there  was  still  a  stretch  of  river 
which  had  not  yet  been  ruined. 

Because  ctf  the  Immediate  Interest  he 
showed  and  because  Alan's  support  was  es- 
sential to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  invited 
hJm  to  Join  me  on  another  boat  ride  up  the 
River. 

Just  as  in  1965  with  Stu  Udall,  Senator 
Bible  was  moved  by  the  beauty  of  the  river- 
way.  He  came  away  from  that  voyage  with 
three  vital  impressions. 

First,  the  riverway  was  worth  saving. 

Second,  those  moet  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lower  river  valley  had  come 
to  realize  that  the  stretch  of  riverway  be- 
tween Haddam  and  Old  Saybrook  simply 
could  not  sustain  intensive  recreational  de- 
velopment and  still  remain  close  to  Its  natural 
state.  We  all  agreed  that  such  recreational 
development  wa«  not  in  the  national  Interest. 
In  order  for  the  Park  to  serve  ite  purpose  for 
us  and  for  future  generations,  the  emphasis 
had  to  be  on  preservation  rather  than  rec- 
reation. 

Third,  Alan's  conversations  with  state  and 
local  officials  convinced  him  that  a  unique 
experiment  in  intergovernmental  relations 
was  developing  and  should  be  given  a  chance 
For  the  first  time,  he  said,  local  ofllclals  and 
concerned  citizens  were  able  to  voice  their 
opinions,  their  fears  and  their  hopes  before 
the  plan  was  actually  Implemented. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  agreed  at  the 
Federal  level.  We  all  remember  the  Park  Ser\-- 
Ices  plans  for  vaet  recreational  develonment 
This  was  a  textbook  example  of  a  Pedera' 
agency  attempting  to  fulfill  national  needs 
without  respecting  or  contemplating  the 
needs  of  the  local  residents. 

Fortunately,  these  plans  have  been  rejected 
and  the  life  style  of  the  residents  and  the 
serenity  of  the  river  vallev  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Once  back  In  Washington.  I  Introduced  a 
new  bin  which  would  create  in  Connecticut 
the  Connecticut  Historic  Riverway.  At  the 
hearings  on  this  measure,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee unanimously  supported  this  new- 
proposal.  They  suld.  "We  do  not  know  of  iny 
case  where  a  major  piece  of  Federal  parks 
legislation  has  been  written  with  this  great 
concern  for  the  opinions  and  knowledge  of 
those  In  the  affected  areas.  As  citizens  of  this 
democracy,  we  wish  to  endorse  not  only  the 
legislation  Itself,  but  the  cooperative  effort 
that  went  Into  Its  drafting." 

Signing  this  report  were: 

Theodore  Bampton,  Director,  Board  o! 
Fisheries  and  Games; 

Warren  Billings.  First  Selectman,  Haddam; 

Robert  Blair,  First  Selectman.  Chester; 

Merle  Bugbee,  First  Selectman.  Old  Lyme; 

Richard  Buniham,  First  Selectman,  East 
Hampton;  ^ 

Geoffrey  Colegrove,  Director,;  Mldstate  Re- 
gional Planning  Agency; 

Merrltt  Comstock.  Representitlve,  71st  Dis- 
trict. Essex;  / 


Gregory  Curtis,  County  Administrative 
Agent; 

P.  Kelso  Davis,  First  Selectman.  Essex: 

Mrs.  Taber  dePorest  of  Chester; 

Raymond  Dzlalo,  Representative,  74th  Dis- 
trict, Mlddletown: 

Joseph  GUI.  Commissioner.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources: 

Stanley  Qrelmann,  Planning  Director. 
Connecticut  River  Estuary  Regional  Planning 
Agency; 

John  Hlbbard,  Secretary,  Connecticut  For- 
est and  Park  Association; 

Jesse  Johnston,  First  Selectman,  Old  Say- 
brook; 

George  Joy.  First  Selectman.  Deep  River; 

Erwin  Kelsey,  Chairman.  Middlesex  County 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District; 

Irving  Levowltz,  First  Selectman,  East  Had- 
dam; 

Donald  Mathews,  Director,  Park  and  For- 
est Commission; 

John  Mazer,  First  Selectman.  Lyme; 

Thomas  Mondanl,  Representative,  73rd  Dis- 
trict. Moodus: 

William  Moore.  Senator.  20th  District, 
Lyme; 

William  O'Neill,  Reprcjentatlve,  52nd  Dis- 
trict, East  Hampton; 

Carl  Otte.  Open  Spaces  Coordinator,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; 

John  Pickett,  Senator,  33rd  District,  Mld- 
dletown; 

Julian  Rosenberg.  Connecticut  Valley  Ac- 
tion Committee; 

Anthony  Sbona.  Mayor  of  Mlddletown; 

Dr  Karl  Schaefer.  Lyme; 

John  Tiffany  II,  Representative,  70th  Dis- 
trict, Old  Lyme. 

The  Advisory  Committee  and  Its  report 
made  an  impact  on  all  the  members  of 
Senator  Bible's  Subcommittee.  The  Subcom- 
mittee's report  to  the  full  Senate  said,  "the 
national  interest  is  better  served  by  empha- 
sizing the  historic  and  scenic  values  of  the 
lower  Connecticut  River  over  Intensive  rec- 
reational development.  Accordingly.  Federal 
administration  and  development  of  the  river- 
way will  be  clrctim-scrtbed  to  respect  the 
existing  beauty  and  tranquility  of  the  area." 

With  this  support,  the  Riverway  was  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Senate  In  October  of  last 
year.  Senate  passage  wa'-  a  victory  for  the 
concept — a  new  one  in  Federal  park  legis- 
lation—that the  local  people,  through  their 
advisory  committee,  should  play  a  vital  role 
In  deciding  how  their  Riverway  Is  to  be  ad- 
ministered and  developed.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  take 
any  action  before  adjourning. 

I  have  reintroduced  the  bill  this  Congress 
and  hope  for  quick  passage.  It  will  then  go 
again  to  the  House  which  already  has  a 
number  of  similar  measures  pending.  The 
Connecticut  Congressional  delegation  has  in- 
trodvxed  two  almost  Identical  bills. 

Once  the  Senate  has  approved  the  bill,  it 
will  be  up  to  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
to  steer  the  blU  through  to  final  passage. 
Any  difference  which  might  occur  can  be 
settled  at  Conference.  The  important  thing 
is  to  pass  this  legislation  and  then  get  to  the 
next  step — appropriations. 

When  established,  the  Riverway  will  en- 
compass 23.500  acres  along  the  River  from 
Haddam  to  Old  Saybrook  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  be  allowed  to  acquire  up 
to  5.000  acres. 

The  Park  Service  estimates  that  only  4.100 
acres  will  be  needed.  Of  that,  all  but  169 
are  unimproved.  Tl'.e  estim.ited  cost  will  be 
$18.2  million. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Riverway — 17.500 
acres,  will  be  in  a  con.=iervatlon  zone.  This 
means  that  the  land  will  remain  In  present 
hands  and  prof>e.-ty  rights  W.V.  be  unaffected. 
It  can  be  bought  and  sold  as  long  as  the 
local  zoning  ordinances  meet  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  the  Advisory 
Committee. 
Similar  zones  have  been  established  with 


great  success  In  the  Cape  Cod  and  Fire  Is- 
land Seashores.  In  fact,  a  recent  review  of 
the  Cape  Cod  program  showed  that  property 
values  In  the  zone  Increased  dramatically. 

Preliminary  development  plans  and  cost 
figures  have  been  prepared  by  the  Interior 
Department  to  assist  the  Congress.  These 
plans  and  figures  are  not.  of  course,  final  or 
untouchable.  The  permanent  arrangements 
will  be  worked  out  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee— the  men  and  women  most  familiar 
with  the  area's  ecological  and  human  needs. 

To  minimize  the  flow  of  vehicular  traffic 
on  our  small  roads,  the  Park  Service  plans 
two  parking  areas — In  Old  Saybrook  and  In 
Tylervllle.  Visitors  would  pay  for  parking 
and  then  board  small  shuttle  buses  which 
would  take  them  through  the  park.  If  this 
scheme  Is  successful,  no  new  roads  need  to 
be  built  and  the  present  roads  won't  be 
burdened  by  traffic. 

Group  camping  grounds  are  planned  for 
Poplar  Hill  and  Hamburg  Hill.  These  will  be 
small  areas  set  aside  for  groups,  such  as  Boy 
Scouts  and  Y.M.  and  Y.W.CA.'s  who  have 
reserved  the  space  In  advance.  Individual  or 
transient  camping  will  not  be  allowed. 

In  addition,  two  small  environmental 
study  buildings  will  be  built  In  these  same 
areas  where  visitors  such  as  school  children 
can  learn  about  the  history  and  ecology  of 
the  Riverway. 

Decisions  on  matters  such  as  the  optimum 
number  of  visitors  the  Riverway  can  accom- 
modate and  how  vehicles  should  be  routed 
will  be  made  by  the  Advisory  Committee  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  representative. 

Because  this  Is  a  first,  the  role  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  and  the  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
carefully  delineated.  As  the  bill  says:  "The 
Secretary  shall  administer  and  protect  the 
Riverway  with  the  primary  aim  of  conserving 
the  natural  resources  located  within  It  and 
preserving  the  area  In  as  nearly  Its  nattxral 
state  as  possible.  No  development  or  plan 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors  shall  be  un- 
dertaken m  the  Riverway  which  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  overall  lifestyle  of  resi- 
dents of  the  area,  accepted  ecological  prin- 
ciples the  preservation  of  the  physiographic 
conditions  now  prevailing  or  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  such  historic  sights  and  struc- 
tures a5  the  Secretary  may  designate." 

And  before  he  makes  these  decisions,  he  Is 
obligated  under  my  Senate  bill  to  consult 
with  the  Committee  with  respect  to  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Riverway. 

If  this  new  and  revolutionary  approach  to  a 
national  park  Is  successful,  and  I  am  sure 
that  It  will  be,  we  may  have  changed  the 
w^hole  style  of  national  parks.  If  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  authorities  can  continue  to 
work  together,  we  may  see  more  and  more 
Senators  and  Congressmen  Introducing  leg- 
islation to  preserve  and  protect  their  local 
natural  resources.  And  each  of  them  will  be 
able  to  say  that  their  plan  Is  modeled  after 
our  successful  exjjertment  here  in  Southern 
Connecticut. 


INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE   ON 
OCEAN  DUMPING 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  calling  for  an  exprcosion  of 
support  by  the  Congress  for  the  conven- 
ing by  the  United  States  of  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Ocean  Dumping  de- 
serves the  close  attention  of  all  Senators. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  important 
and  timely  effort.  I  have  long  felt  that 
international  agfreement  on  action  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  oceans  is  an  in- 
dispensable companion  to  efforts  by  in- 
dividual nations  in  this  critical  area  of 
the  human  environment. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  this  dual 
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approach  to  achieve  marine  protection 
is  evident  in  the  President's  February  8 
message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Nations  environment.  In  that  message, 
President  Nixon  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  policy  banning  the 
unregulated  dumping  of  waste  materials 
into  the  oceans,  and  for  legislation  to 
regulate  such  dumping.  He  also  directed 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  begin  the  pur- 
suit of  international  initiatives  directed 
toward  the  control  of  ocean  dumping. 

Tliese  recommendations  by  the  Pres- 
ident follow  the  excellent  report  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  of 
last  October,  which  suggested  not  only 
the  development  of  a  national  policy  on 
ocean  dumping,  but  also  that  the  United 
States  take  the  initiative  to  achieve  in- 
ternational cooperation  on  this  problem. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Congress, 
at  least  55  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
implement,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
recommendations  by  the  Council  and  by 
the  President.  At  least  two  of  these  pro- 
posals—H.R.  4723  and  S.  1238 — are  spe- 
cifically directed  at  the  problem,  and  call 
for  regulation  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  resolution  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  responds  to  the  need  for  in- 
ternational cooperation,  to  supplement 
the  national  effort  proposed  in  these  bills. 

Mr.  President,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  report  Ocean  Dumping: 
A  National  Policy,  which  President  Nixon 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  last  Octo- 
ber prompted  me  to  write  him  at  that 
time,  net  only  to  applaud  his  action,  but 
to  suggest  that  the  United  States  convene 
an  international  conference  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

While  I  realize  that  marine  pollution 
will  be  an  important  area  for  discussion 
at  the  forthcoming  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment  in 
1972.  it  seems  to  me  that  an  international 
conference  on  ocean  dumping  this  year 
could  accomplish  two  imnortant  objec- 
tives. First,  it  would  provide  a  forum  be- 
fore which  intere,'=ted  nations  could  work 
toward  agreement  on  some  urgently- 
needed  controls  at  this  time.  Such  a 
forum  would  net  detract  from  the  im- 
portant obiectives  of  the  1972  Confer- 
ence: it  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
reaching  agreement  on  fundament?!  is- 
sues this  year,  actually  improve  the  work 
of  the  Stockholm  Conferenr-e.  Secondly, 
astreements  reached  at  a  1971  interna- 
tional conference  would  be  important 
to  the  92d  Congress  in  its  deliberations 
on  a  national  policy  on  ocean  d'lmoing. 
It  .'^eems  q-iite  pos.-^ible  to  me  th^t  such 
agreements  as  could  be  reached  in  the 
international  arena  this  year  wo'ild  have 
an  imnirt^'nt  bearing  on  actions  v  hich 
the  r'ng-'e.<^9  misht  ne^d  to  take  to  brins 
about  a  d'-sired  national  policy  on  ocenn 
dumoin?. 

These  were  my  thoughts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whpn  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon 
last  fall.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  President,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  his 
gracious  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Tour  recent  message 
to  the  Congress  transmitting  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  with  respect  to 
the  dumping  of  waste  materials  Into  the 
oceans,  w£is  a  most  welcome  and  timely  one. 
I  was  heartened  to  read  the  note  of  urgency 
In  your  statement  outlining  the  serious 
threat  of  ocean  pollution,  and  In  your  prom- 
ise to  submit  specific  proposals  In  the  next 
Congress  to  Implement  the  Council's  recom- 
mendations. I  want  to  assure  you  that  I. 
along  with  other  members  of  Congress,  ap- 
preciate this  energetic  approach  to  the  so- 
lution of  a  problem  which  dally  grows  more 
serious. 

My  own  State  of  Delaware  regards  Its  long 
stretches  of  ocean  front  not  only  as  a  par- 
ticularly beautiful  part  of  nature's  beauty, 
but  as  a  priceless  and  productive  resource 
entrusted  to  our  care  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans  who  choose  to  visit  us.  That  Del- 
aware Jealously  guards  this  thrust  Is  dem- 
onstrated, I  believe,  by  the  State's  efforts  to 
protect  and  preserve  Its  valuable  estuarlne 
areas,  and  through  Its  Shoreline  Plan,  to 
save  Its  ocean  front  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  all. 

But  Delaware's  efforts  cannot  entirely  pro- 
tect Its  beaches  from  the  effects  of  ocean 
dumping:  they  are  perforce  limited.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  look  with  great  hope  to 
the  leadership  you  have  dlsolayed  In  bring- 
ing the  matter  of  ocean  dumping  to  the  Na- 
tion's Legislature. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  United  States 
can  and  should  observe  strict  regulation  with 
resnect  to  ocean  dumping.  I  am  sure  you  w^ll 
a?ree,  Mr.  President,  that  the  problem  calls 
UDon  us  to  act  In  close  concert  with  other 
nations.  Your  submission  to  the  Congress 
in  Mav  of  conventions  designed  to  prevent 
oil  spill  damages,  as  well  as  your  thought- 
ful statement  of  United  States  policy  with 
respect  to  the  oceans,  are  telUne  evidences  of 
your  commitment  to  move  this  effort  for- 
ward. 

My  deep  concern  for  this  problem  moves 
me  to  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  you  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  calling  upon  other 
nations  In  the  very  near  future  to  convene 
an  International  conference  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  I  believe  It  Is  of  such  momentous 
importance  as  to  warrant  an  International 
conference  at  which  It  could  receive  maxi- 
mum attention.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ex- 
clusive attention  which  such  an  Interna- 
tional conference  could  afford  would  be  more 
productive  of  positive  results  than  would  be 
the  case  If  we  relied  on  a  general  conference 
such  as  the  United  Nation's  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment  scheduled  for  1972. 

In  thlnkln?  of  organization  for  a  separate 
conference  on  ocean  dumping.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  the  North  Atlantic  Is  probably  the 
focus  of  the  problem,  for  it  is  in  the  sur- 
rounding Atlantic  Community  that  a  high 
percentage  of  the  world's  trade  Is  conducted, 
and  where  a  significant  part  of  the  earth's 
resources  Is  consumed.  I  believe  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  in  this  relatively 
limited  area  of  the  occns  would  be  more 
fea-lble  than  attempt.=  which  were  to  en- 
compass all  of  the  earth's  oceans.  If  one 
views  the  problem  of  ocean  dumping  as  the 
final  stage  of  resource  exploitation,  then  It 
wou!d  appear  tb?.t  the  responsibility  lies,  to 
a  great  degree,  with  those  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity Nations.  Those  nations  are  ably  served 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
whose  Committee  on  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society  has  already  begun  very  Important 
work  on  Improvement  of  environmental  qual- 
ity It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Challenges  of  Modem  Society  might  be  seri- 


ously  considered  as   a   prime   mover  In  the 
problem  of  ocean  dumping. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  Interest  and  leadership  In  this  criti- 
cal problem,  and  to  assure  you   of  my  co- 
operation In  seeking  its  solution. 
Sincerely. 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  November  5,  1970. 

Dear  Bill  :  Your  support  for  our  proposals 
to  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of  ocean 
dumping  Is  greatly  appreciated,  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  October  13  letter.  As 
you  have  pointed  out,  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
posal of  wastes  In  the  oceans  Is  International 
In  character  and  will  require  International 
action  for  Its  solution.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
legislation  which  I  will  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress early  next  year  will  provide  to  other 
maritime  nations  an  example  of  constructive 
effort  to  regulate  ocean  dumping. 

While  the  North  Atlantic  may  well  con- 
stitute the  most  critical  area  at  the  present 
time,  effective  International  cooperation  to 
meet  this  problem  should  be  extended  to 
other  ocean  zones  as  well.  Japan,  for  exam- 
ple, has  become  acutely  conscious  of  the  need 
to  control  pollution  of  her  coastal  waters. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Tokyo.  Russell  Train, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  found  that  our  proposals  for  a  new 
national  policy  on  ocean  dumping  are  of 
great  Interest  there,  and  It  Is  evident  that 
this  represents  one  of  the  most  promising 
areas  for  environmental  collaboration  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  Committee  on 
the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society  Is  actively 
engaged  In  developing  a  cooperative  program 
In  the  field  of  oil  spills  on  the  high  seas. 
While  the  control  of  general  disposal  of  ocean 
wastes  seems  primarily  to  be  a  regulatory 
matter,  the  reduction  of  oil  pollution  by 
tankers  Is  largely  a  technological  problem  to 
which  CCMS  Is  especially  well  suited  to  make 
significant  contributions. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  be  exploring 
these  matters  with  our  friends  in  the  North 
Atlantic  region,  and  we  will  tdso  be  develop- 
ing appropriate  opportunities  for  broader  In- 
ternational cooperation  In  the  protection  of 
the  marine  environment. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 

President. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  most  Sen- 
ators are  aware  that  there  is  already 
undenx'ay  a  considerable  effort  at  the 
international  level  to  study  and  to  im- 
prove the  marne  environment.  But  this 
is  an  effort  that  is  scattered  among  a 
wide  variety  of  organizations,  and  its  di- 
mensions are  thus  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. For  this  reason.  I  bePeve  that  Sen- 
ators would  be  interested  in  an  excerpt 
from  a  recent  report  entitled  US.  Pri- 
ority Interests  in  the  Environmental  Ac- 
tivities of  Committee  on  International 
Affairs.  This  excerpt  outlines  the  major 
problems  of  the  manne  environment,  and 
briefly  described  the  activities  of  major 
international  organizations  in  this  firld. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  i\->  objecticn.  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordere  i  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DeTEBIORATION  of  THt  Mari.ve  Envipo.nment 
THE    NEED    FOR    INTERNATIONAL    COO;-E3AT!ON 

The  need  for  International  coof)eratlcn  in 
preventing  and  correcting  adver.-^e  effects  on 
the  oceans  and  on  marine  resources  stems 
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prUnaxUy  from  the  fact  that  the  high  seas, 
like  the  atmosphere,  function  as  a  commons 
which  Is  tised  In  various  ways  and  in  various 
degrees  by  all  nations.  In  addition,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  oceans  on  weather  and  climate 
reinforce  the  need  for  cooperative  action  In 
this  area  of  environmental  affairs. 

Many  types  of  ocean  pollution  problems 
affect.  In  the  first  Instance,  coastal  waters 
rather  than  the  high  seas.  This  applies,  for 
example,  to  the  disposal  of  Industrial  wastes 
and  sewage  from  urban  communities,  Insec- 
ticides and  fertilizers  from  lajid  run-off, 
se«page  of  petroleum  from  offshore  drllUng, 
and.  In  general,  to  all  cases  In  which  pol- 
lutants enter  the  ocean  via  rivers  or  by 
dumping  in  territorial  waters.  It  also  applies 
to  pollutants  that  accumiilate  In  the  marine 
foodchatn  since  many  species  of  fish  and 
other  marine  biota  tend  to  inhabit  the  rela- 
tively shallow  areas  of  the  ocean.  Neverthe- 
less, coastal  waters  are  Interrelated  with  the 
rest  of  the  ocean  In  obvious  ways  and,  from 
an  environmental  point  of  view,  even  the 
distinction  between  fresh  and  salt  water  may 
not  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Pollution  In  estu- 
aries can  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  causal  linkages  with  the  originating 
sources  up>3tream  (see  Section  6) .  the  acute 
effects  in  the  eetuarlne  area  Itself,  or  the 
direct  and  Indirect  effects  of  pollutants  as 
they  move  out  to  the  open  sea  and  are  car- 
ried away  by  ocean  currents. 

While  the  oceans  function  as  a  commons, 
the  control  of  pollution  In  marine  areas 
which  are  under  the  national  Jurisdiction  of 
coastal  states  Impinges  upKsn  the  right  of  a 
nation  to  dispose  of  Its  own  waste  products 
In  the  territory  It  claims.  International 
agreements  are  needed  Insofar  as  this  right 
Is  restricted  on  the  grounds  that  pollution 
of  the  territorial  sea.  the  adjacent  seabed, 
or  the  legally-defined  continental  shelf  af- 
fects the  Interests  of  other  nations.  Simple 
self-interest  may  be  sufflclent  to  motivate  a 
nation  to  prevent  or  reduce  pollution  In 
these  oceanic  areas,  but  there  are  com- 
plicating factors.  For  example,  the  technical 
feasibility  and  economic  costs  of  alternative 
methods  of  waste  disposal  may  limit  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  coastal  state  is  able  to  avoid 
or  abate  pollution  of  Its  own  coastal  viraters 
even  though  it  clearly  wants  to  do  so. 

The  control  of  pollution  In  oceanic  areas 
outside  the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction 
requires  international  cooperation  In  for- 
mulating regulatory  measures  and  in  en- 
forcing them.  The  latter  function  might  be 
performed  by  a  new  International  agency 
(within  the  UN  system  or  closely  related 
to  the  United  Nations),  though  preferably 
not  one  established  primarily  for  controlling 
the  exploitation  of  the  seabed.  Alternatively, 
regulatory  measures  regarding  pollution  of 
the  high  seas  (including  the  protection  of 
marine  resources  In  the  deep  ocean  or  on  the 
ocean  floor)  could  be  enforced  by  existing 
International  machinery.  In  either  case,  ef- 
fective prevention  and  correction  of  marine 
pollution  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  the 
coastal  states  that  are  wlUlng  and  able  to 
protect   their   own   maritime   domains. 

CtniaENT    .VKD    PBOaPECTrVE    XNTCXNATIONAI. 
AC'llVITin 

The  UN  General  Assembly  has  concerned 
itself  with  ocean  affairs  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  has  focused  Its  attention  on  the 
political  and  legal  problems  related  to  ma- 
rine resources,  chiefly  In  connection  with  the 
Issues  considered  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ferences (1958,  1960)  and  at  meetings  of  the 
UN  Seabed  Committee.  However,  pollution  of 
the  marine  environment  has  also  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  In  connection  with 
(1)  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
seabed,  (2)  the  protection  of  marine  species, 
and  (3)  the  need  for  providing  more  food 
from  the  sea. 

Ocean  pollution  will  probably  be  disctissed 
at  the  Stockholm  Conference  In  1972  since 
the  program  calls  for  systematic  analysis  of 
pollution  in  various  media  and  for  considera- 


tion of  global  monitoring  systems.  The  UN 
Secretariat  is  preparing  a  rejjort  on  several 
oceanic  pollutants;  it  will  discuss  corrective 
actions  and  the  desirability  of  a  multina- 
tional treaty  on  this  subject.  This  report 
might  be  an  Input  to  the  1972  UN  Confer- 
ence or,  alternatively,  submitted  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly  before  that  time.  The  ECE 
Conference  In  1971  will  not  discuss  marine 
pollution  to  any  extent. 

A  large  number  of  international  organiza- 
tions are  Involved  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  in  the  marine  environment. 
Within  the  UN  system,  the  Group  of  Experts 
on  Scientific  Aspects  of  Marine  Pollution 
(GESAMP)  serves  as  a  common  advisory 
body  for  several  UN  specialized  and  affiliated 
agencies — notably.  UNESCO,  WMO.  IMCO, 
PAG.  and  IAEA.  It  provides  a  mechanlsnj  for 
considering  the  needs  for  research  on  ma- 
rine pollution  problems;  for  establishing  re- 
search priorities;  for  assessing  the  use  and 
effects  of  chemical  means  for  absorbing,  pre- 
cipitating, and  removing  pollutants  from  the 
sea;  and  for  organizing  on-the-spwt  Investi- 
gation and  rendering  technical  advice  In  the 
event  of  a  major  ocean  pollution  accident. 
No  single  UN  organization  {jerforms  all  the 
functions  required  to  cope  with  the  full 
range  of  ocean  pollution  problems  and,  in 
general,  non-UN  International  organizations 
deal  only  with  special  aspects  of  the  marine 
environment.  A  brief  statement  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  principal  international  or- 
gsuilzatlons  and  programs  concerned  with 
ocean  pollution  follows: 

( 1 1  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consult- 
ative Organization.  Since  its  establishment 
in  1959,  IMCO  has  been  active  in  encouraging 
research  and  Information  exchange  on  the 
rapid,  safe,  and  efficient  disposal  of  oil  from 
the  sea.  It  has  established  a  mechanism  for 
reporting  oil  spills,  convened  an  International 
legal  conference  on  marine  pollution,  and 
has  proposed  changes  for  strengthening  the 
1954  agreement  on  Prevention  of  Pollution  of 
the  Sea  by  Oil.  IMCO  currently  plans  to  con- 
vene a  conference  in  1972  to  draft  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  preventing  contami- 
nation of  the  sea. 

(2)  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
WMO  promotes  the  collection,  processing, 
and  analysis  of  data,  as  well  as  the  stand- 
ardization of  Instrviments  and  techniques  In 
hydrology,  through  its  Commission  for  Hy- 
drometeorology.  Similar  functions  are  per- 
formed throtigh  its  Commissions  on  Ocean- 
ographlc  and  Climatology.  While  WMO  is 
not  primarily  concerned  with  the  control  of 
ocean  pollution,  it  is  the  major  UN  specialized 
agency  Involved  in  research  and  monitoring 
of  meteorological  factors  affecting  the  marine 
environment^. 

(3)  US  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultu- 
ral Organization.  UNESCO  conducts  marine 
research  through  Its  Office  of  Oceanography 
and  serves  as  the  Secretariat  for  the  IOC 
(see  below).  Through  the  International  Dec- 
ade of  Ocean  Exploration  (IDOE) ,  and  more 
generally  the  Long-Term  Expanded  Program 
of  Oceanic  Exploration  and  Research.  It  pro- 
motes scientific  investigation  for  (i)  assess- 
ing and  predicting  man-induced  and  natural 
modifications  of  the  character  of  the  oceans, 
(11)  identifying  deleterious  or  irreversible  ef- 
fects of  waste  disposal  at  sea.  and  (Hi)  pre- 
venting depletion  or  extinction  of  valuable 
marine  species  as  a  result  of  man's  activities. 

(3a)  Interaovemmental  Oceanographic 
Commission.  The  IOC  has  been  charged  by 
the  UN  General  Assembly  with  responsibil- 
ity for  Implementing  the  Long-Term  and 
Expanded  Program  of  Oce.inic  Exploration 
and  Research,  of  which  the  Infematlonal 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  (IDOE)  Is  a 
part.  The  basic  mission  of  the  IOC  Is  to 
promote  scientific  Investigation  of  the  oceans 
and  marine  resources  through  concerted  ac- 
tion by  its  national  members.  With  the  sup- 
port of  WMO,  the  IOC  has  taken  the  lead 
in  developing  the  In':egrated  Global  Ocean 
Station  System  (IGOSS) .  The  purpose  of  this 


system  is  to  provide  more  extensive  and 
timely  information  on  the  state  of  the 
ocean  and  Us  interaction  with  the  atmo- 
sphere. IGOSS  is  In  an  early  stage  of  devel- 
opment. 

(3b)  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration. The  IDOE,  which  was  endorsed 
by  the  UN  General  Assembly  In  1968,  in- 
cludes a  broad  program  of  research  and  moni- 
toring that  bear  directly  on  the  control  of 
ocean  pollution  and  the  protection  of  the 
marine  environment. 

(4)  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Although  more  concerned  with  pollution  of 
Inland  waters,  FAO  has  given  increasing  at- 
tention to  the  study,  monitoring,  and  man- 
agement of  the  sources  and  effects  of  ocean 
pollution  on  fish  resources  and  fishing  oper- 
ations. It  is  preparing  a  World  List  of  Ex- 
perts in  Marine  Pollution  and  plans  to  con- 
duct a  conference,  in  December  1970.  on  the 
effects  of  marine  pollution  on  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  sea. 

(5)  World  Health  Organization.  WHO  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  environmental  health 
include  research  on  such  topics  as  the  dis- 
posal of  waste  In  offshore  waters.  It  con- 
ducted a  study  of  pubUc  health  aspects  of 
coastal  pollution  which  covered  the  health 
effects  of  organisms  discharged  with  sewage 
into  coastal  waters.  It  plans  to  continue  re- 
search on  this  subject  with  a  view  toward 
providing  technical  guidance  on  criteria  of 
coastal  water  quality  and  recommending 
preventive  methods. 

(8)  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
IAEA  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  ra- 
dioactivity In  the  marine  environment.  It 
maintains  the  International  Laboratory  of 
Marine  Radioactivity  at  Monaco  to  conduct 
research  in  this  field,  including  problems  of 
radioactive  waste  disposal  and  the  standard- 
ization of  techniques  for  determining  the 
effects  of  radioactivity  In  the  sea  The  IAEA 
is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  registry 
of  radioactive  materials  dis{>osed  at  sea  by 
Member  States;  this  registry  would  be  linked 
to  a  more  comprehensive  international  regis- 
try of  other  ocean  pollutants.  Prom  time  to 
time  the  IAEA  organizes  symposia  and  panels 
on  problems  related  to  marine  radioactivity; 
a  panel  will  be  convened  In  November  1970  on 
procedures  for  establishing  limits  fcr  radio- 
nuclides In  the  sea. 

(7)  NATO  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of 
.Vodem  Society.  CCMS  has  Initiated  an  ac- 
tion-oriented project  on  Open  Waters  Pollu- 
tion under  Belgian  leadership,  with  assist- 
ance from  Canada,  Prance  and  Portugal  (co- 
pilots). This  study  attempts  to  define  inter- 
national standards  and  criteria  for  pollution 
of  open  waters  in  order  to  make  internation- 
al pollution  control  measures  more  effective. 
Special  attention  Is  being  given  to  inadvert- 
ent oil  spillage  and  to  the  prevention  of  in- 
tentional oU  discharges.  CCMS  held  a  con- 
ference in  Brussels  on  oil  spills  early  In  No- 
vember 1970  and  formulated  preliminary  rec- 
ommendations for  action. 

(8)  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development.  The  OECD's  continu- 
ing work  on  the  unintended  occurrence  of 
pesticide  residues  takes  account  of  the  con- 
centration of  these  residues  in  the  marine 
foodchaln.  WhUe  the  OECD  Water  Manage- 
ment Research  Group  (WMRG  )  is  primarily 
concerned  with  pollution  in  fresh  water 
bodies,  It  might  become  Involved  In  research 
on  water-borne  contaminants  In  estuaries. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  OECD.  the  Eu- 
ropean Nuclear  Energy  Agensy  (ENEA)  has 
been  developing  a  coordinated  plan  for  the 
disposal  of  low-level  solid  radioactive  wastes 
In  ocean  waters.  Two  multi-national  sea  dis- 
posal operations  have  been  completed,  one 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal  (1967)  and  the  other 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland   (1969). 

(9)  International  Council  for  Scientific 
Unions.  The  ICSU  Scientific  Committee  on 
Oceanic  Research  (SCOR)  promotes  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  all  branches  of  oceanic 
research  and  arranges  for  international  con- 
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ferences  such  as  the  Joint  Oceanic  Assembly. 
The  extent  to  which  the  ICSU  Scientific 
Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Environment 
(SCOPE)  will  deal  with  research  on  ocean 
pollution  problems  Is  uncertain.  The  ICSU 
committee  that  proposed  setting  up  SCOPE 
cited  pollution  of  the  oceans  and  coastal  wa- 
ters as  one  of  the  main  topics  for  it  to  probe. 

(10)  International  Council  for  Exploration 
of  the  Sea.  ICES  is  the  oldest  organization 
concerned  with  the  North  Atlantic  and  ad- 
jacent seas.  The  Council  coordinates  the 
oceanographic  activities  of  the  member  gov- 
ernments and  other  Interested  bodies,  pro- 
motes research  In  the  marine  sciences,  and 
seeks  to  establish  the  best  basis  for  interna- 
tional conventions  on  the  improvement  of 
sea  fisheries.  To  achieve  these  goals.  It  coop- 
erates with  the  FAO,  UNESCO,  and  other  In- 
ternational organizations  specializing  In  the 
marine  sciences. 

Prom  an  institutional  point  of  view,  Inter- 
national cooperation  on  problems  of  the  ma- 
rine environment  can  probably  be  achieved 
best  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  oceans  have  been  studied  inter- 
nationally for  many  years  and  the  coopera- 
tive approach  envisaged  by  the  IDOE  con- 
tinues this  tradition.  While  organizations 
outside  the  UN  system,  notably  CCMS  and 
OECD,  can  play  Important  roles  in  achieving 
better  management  of  the  oceans,  the  main 
forum  for  debating  the  issues  and  ultimately 
agreeing  upon  measures  for  controlling  ocean 
pollution  must  Include  nations  with  substan- 
tial oceanographic  capabilities  (e.g.  USSR, 
Japan)  and  with  large  maritime  fleets  (e.g. 
Liberia,  Panama).  Other  considerations  that 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion  are:  (1 )  the  need 
for  global  monitoring  of  pollution  in  the 
marine  environment,  (2)  the  desirability  of 
broadly-based  research  on  cllmatologlcal 
problems.  (3)  the  importance  of  augmenting 
agricultural  production  in  the  LDCs  by  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  food  from  the  sea, 
and  (4)  the  possibility  of  assisting  the  devel- 
oping countries  by  cooperative  exploitation 
of  mineral  resources  in  the  seabed. 

PRioarrT  projects  for  intkhnationai, 

COOPEKATION 

Pollutants  enter  the  ocean  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  Atmospheric  fallout  and  ter- 
restrial runoff  are  the  natural  routes  from 
other  environmental  media;  more  direct 
routes  are  represented  by  dumping,  spill- 
age from  ships,  effluent  discharge,  offshore 
oil  and  gas  exploitation,  and  ocean  mining. 
Moreover,  a  wide  variety  of  pollutants  reach 
the  marine  environment  by  these  means — 
not  only  oil.  sewage,  and  pesticides,  but  also 
industrial  wastes,  toxic  materials,  and  mu- 
nitions. The  physical  disruption  of  the  sea 
bottom  in  ocean  mining  may  also  be  con- 
sidered a  form  of  poIUitlon  adversely  affect- 
ing the  marine  environment. 

One  of  the  urgent  short-range  problems 
in  this  area  of  environmental  affairs  is  the 
control  of  oil  pollution.  Reasonably  effec- 
tive measures  for  reducing  ocean  pollution 
from  tankers  can  be  devised  and  Imple- 
mented at  the  present  time,  even  though 
further  study  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
oil  spillage  would  be  desirable.  There  is 
also  a  continuing  need  for  cooperative  re- 
search on  the  rates  and  routes  of  oceanic 
oil  pollution  from  all  sovmjee — that  is,  not 
only  from  tankers,  but  also  from  other 
ships,  off-shore  drilling,  accidental  and 
natural  causes,  and  the  disposal  of  petro- 
leum waste  products  on  land.  A  similar  need 
applies  to  research  on  chemical  pollutants 
that  ultimately  reach  the  sea  (e.g.  DDT, 
toxic  metals,  etc.)  and  on  their  effects  on 
marine  biota. 

The  following  six  projects  on  ocean  pol- 
lution are  suitable  for  multilateral  coopera- 
tion and,  as  a  group,  have  high  priority. 
In  general.  US.  interests  would  be  best 
served  by  supporting  the  work  already  begun 
or  proposed  by  existing  international  orga- 
nizations. 


(1)  Preiention  of  Pollution  from  Ship 
Operations  and  from  Dumping.  This  project 
would  aim  to  formulate  International 
agreements  to  prevent  ocean  pollution  from 
oil  and  from  other  substances  that  tend  to 
damage  the  marine  environment  (e.g.  chemi- 
cal warfare  agents,  persistent  pesticides,  in- 
dustrial wastes,  etc.).  OU  spillage  from 
tankers  can  be  reduced  by  various  measures. 
For  example:  the  size  of  tanks  can  be 
limited;  tankers  can  be  constructed  with 
inner  bottoms  and  inner  side  shells;  the 
p>06slblllty  of  collision  can  be  reduced  by  im- 
proving navigation  aids  and  designating  traf- 
fic lanes  for  tankers;  more  extensive  use 
can  be  made  of  the  load-on-top  system  baJ- 
lastlng  and  tank  cleaning;  and  more  ade- 
quate shore  facilities  might  be  developed.  In- 
ternational agreements  on  the  use  of  these 
methods  are  needed  and  are  currently  under 
consideration  In  IMCO  and  CCMS.  These  or- 
ganizations might  also  be  used  for  formulat- 
ing agreements  on  the  control  of  other  kinds 
of  ship -generated  pollution;  In  some  cases, 
pertinent  efforts  are  already  underway — for 
example,  IMCO  Is  considering  the  standard- 
ization of  shoreslde  connections  for  the  dis- 
charge of  sewage  to  land-based  treatment 
plants.  The  US  has  already  taken  the  lead  in 
formulating  policies  for  the  control  of  ocean 
dumping;  pending  US  legislation  on  this 
subject  might  help  to  encourage  other  mari- 
time nations  to  restrict  the  dumping  prac- 
tices of  their  nationals  and  to  be  favorably 
disposed  toward  an  International  agreement 
on  dumping  of  hazardous  chemicals,  radio- 
active wastes,  and  the  like.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  probably  Involve  a  number  of 
agencies  in  the  UN  system  (notably,  IMCO, 
FAO,  IAEA,  and  IOC)  and  might  ultimately 
require  action  by  the  UN  General  Assembly 
itself. 

(2)  Determination  of  Oceanic  Pollutant 
Effects.  Some  pollutants  remain  a  long  time 
in  the  ocean  or  In  marine  organisms;  some 
have  acute  and  quickly  noticeable  effects  on 
biota,  whereas  others  have  delayed  effects 
which  might  be  important  In  the  long  run. 
Existing  knowledge  of  these  matters  is  frag- 
mentary. Further  study  to  understand  the 
effects  of  known  pollutants,  to  identify  un- 
recognized ones,  and  to  acquire  better  data 
on  the  fate  of  specific  pollutants  (I.e.  move- 
ment In  the  ocean,  accumulation  of  orga- 
nlsms,  etc.)  was  recommended  by  the  IOC 
which,  together  with  FAO  and  IMCO,  would 
be  the  principal  organizations  Involved  In 
promoting  or  conducting  additional  research. 

(3)  Monitoring  Pollutants  Affecting  Ocean 
Quality.  This  task  is  analogous  to  the  moni- 
toring of  airborne  pollutants  of  global  sig- 
nificance (see  para  4.10  above).  An  Interna- 
tional system  for  monitoring  the  ocean  Is 
needed  to  determine  the  presence  of  such 
pollutants  as  toxic  heavy  metals  persistent 
jjestlcldes,  petroleum  and  products  of  petro- 
leum origin.  Industrial  wastes,  and  possibly 
other  substances.  This  system  would  provide 
baselines  for  determining  subsequent 
changes  In  ocean  pollution;  it  would  require 
standardization  of  sampling  methods,  cali- 
bration of  Instruments  used  by  the  particl- 
t>atlng  parties,  and  cooperation  in  analyzing 
samples  and  In  exchanging  research  results. 
A  cooperative  monitoring  effort  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  IOC;  hence,  this  project 
could  be  best  carried  out  through  the  IOC. 
FAO  and  WMO  would  be  the  principal  inter- 
governmental organizations  directly  in- 
volved. 

(4)  Inventory  of  Ocean  Pollution  Sources. 
Pollutants  reach  the  ocean  from  many 
sources  and  some  of  them  are  transported 
over  vast  distances.  Thus  pesticides  applied 
on  the  African  Continent  have  been  detected 
In  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
following  transport  In  the  summer  monsoon 
and  northeast  trade  winds  respectively.  It 
wo\ild  be  desirable  to  organize  a  multina- 
tional effort  to  review  and  Inventory  the 
source  of  marine  pollution,  and  to  Investi- 
gate the  mechanisms  through  which  pollu- 


tants reach  the  marine  environment.  Initial 
planning  could  be  done  by  UNESCO  and 
ICSU;  in  either  case,  the  research  and  data 
collection  could  probably  be  carried  out  ef- 
fectively by  WMO,  FAO.  IMCO,  and  IAEA. 

(6)  Impact  of  Adopting  Pollution  Criteria 
and  Standards.  From  an  operational  point  of 
view,  the  formulation  of  criteria  and  stand- 
ards for  marine  pollution  is  only  a  step  to- 
ward International  agreement  ai^d  adoption 
of  measures  for  controlling  pollution  In  the 
marine  environment.  Prior  to  proposing  such 
criteria  and  standards  there  should  be  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  adopting  them.  These  pre- 
requisite studies  could  probably  be  under- 
taken beet  by  a  Joint  effort  of  UN  regional 
economic  commissions  and  certain  special- 
ized UN  agencies  (e.g.  IMCO,  FAO,  UNESCO. 
IAEA).  In  some  cases  enough  is  already 
known  about  adverse  effects  on  human 
health  to  warrant  setting  minimum  stand- 
ards promptly,  but  the  economic  impact  of 
adopting  such  standards  needs  to  be  peri- 
odically examined  and  the  need  for  modify- 
ing them  should  be  periodically  reviewed. 

(6)  Pollution  Control  Technology.  The  de- 
velopment of  technology  for  controlling 
ocean  pollution  should  be  encouraged  by 
facilitating  Information  exchange  and  orga- 
nizing cooperative  research  projects  on  such 
topics  as:  (1)  treating  effluents  to  remove  pol- 
lutants before  they  reach  the  ocean,  (11)  re- 
moving pollutants  from  the  ocean,  (111) 
countering  the  deleterious  effects  of  those 
that  cannot  be  removed,  (iv)  finding 
economic  uses  of  wastes  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  be  dumped  Into  the  marine  environ- 
ment, (v)  developing  substitute  materials  or 
alternative  methods  of  disposing  of  pollu- 
tants that  now  reach  the  sea,  and  (vl)  devel- 
oping remote  sensors  for  aircraft  and  satel- 
lites for  monitoring,  survelllanoe  and  Iden- 
tification of  pollutants  and  their  sources. 
Many  existing  International  organizations 
concerned  with  the  marine  environment 
would  be  Involved,  but  none  appears  to  be 
particularly  well-suited  for  coordinating  and 
directing  the  Joint  research  efforts  required. 
The  ICC  and  IMCO  would  provide  useful 
mechanisms  for  facilitating  Information  ex- 
change. 

5.12  Numerous  aspects  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment require  future  study  In  connec- 
tion with  International  actions  to  control 
pollution,  conserve  marine  resources,  and 
improve  man's  utilization  of  the  sea.  The 
following  three  topics,  though  not  directly 
concerned  with  ocean  pollution  In  the  usual 
sense,  are  suitable  for  cooperative  research. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  continuing 
high  priority  In  this  area  of  environmental 
affairs. 

(1)  Sustaining  the  Yield  of  Living  Re- 
sources of  the  Sea.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
adverse  consequences  of  overexploltatlon  of 
certain  fisheries,  as  well  as  to  retain  the 
scavengenlng  capabilities  of  the  ocean's  liv- 
ing resources,  a  reexamination  of  the  Oon- 
ventlon  on  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High 
Seas  Is  needed.  International  agreement  on  a 
new  convention  may  be  required.  Initially, 
the  problem  of  svistalnlng  yields  could  be  In- 
vestigated by  FAO,  but  effective  measures 
will  probably  require  action  by  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

(2)  Long-range  Weather  Forecasting. 
Meteorological  studies  show  that  changes  in 
large-scale  weather  patterns  are  closely  re- 
lated to  changes  in  the  temperature  distribu- 
tion of  the  water  layers  near  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  Because  the  sea  behaves  more  slug- 
gishly than  the  air,  these  observations  Indi- 
cate that  Improvements  In  long-range  weath- 
er forecasting  can  be  made  through  studies 
of  the  large-scale  interactions  between 
the  oceans  and  atmosphere.  The  present  ac- 
curacy of  long-range  forecasting  Is  low, 
but  if  It  could  be  Improved  substantial  eco- 
nomic benefits  would  result.  Eventually  some 
aspects  of  the  weather  might  be  controlled. 
Studies  of  the  air-sea  Interactions  require. 
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among  other  things,  time  series  measure- 
ments at  many  points  In  the  upper  water 
layers  and  continuous  mapping  or  cloud 
cover,  winds,  and  atmospheric  temperature 
distributions  over  the  oceans.  Many  of  these 
atmospheric  measurements  will  come  Irom 
weather  satellites,  while  measurement  of 
ocean  parameters  will  probably  require  estab- 
lishment of  a  network  of  anchored  buoys. 
The  extent  of  this  work  Is  larger  than  the 
capabilities  of  any  one  nation.  It  has  been 
recommended  for  International  cooperation 
by  the  IOC:  the  leading  role  would  probably 
be  played  by  WMO. 

(3)  Man-made  Ecological  Upset  of  the  Sea. 
It  would  be  useful  to  organize  a  cooperative 
study  of  the  ecological  changes  In  the  marine 
environment  which  are  likely  to  result  from 
deep-sea  mining,  oil  drllUng,  dredging,  and 
other  human  activities  affecting  the  seabed.  A 
research  program  would  probably  include 
field  activities  using  such  devices  as  sub- 
merslbles  and  undersea  habitats.  Planning 
might  be  done  by  the  IOC  with  assistance 
from  ICSU. 

The  uses  of  the  ocean  are  currently  regu- 
lated by  International  conventions  and  agree- 
ments which  were  adopted  before  nations 
became  particularly  concerned  about  marine 
pollution.  In  recent  years,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  and  the  TJN  Seabed  Committee 
have  called  for  studies  of  pollution  In  the 
marine  environment.  Including  reviews  of  ac- 
tions to  prevent  further  pollution;  In  1969, 
member  states  were  urged  to  express  their 
views  on  the  need  for  additional  treaties  or 
modifications  of  existing  conventions.  Con- 
sideration of  this  matter  will  have  to  take 
account  of  pollution  on  the  high  seas  and  In 
water  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  coastal  states. 
but  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  changes  In 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  would  be  preferable  to 
new  legal  agreements  concerned  with  spe- 
cific problems  of  marine  pollution. 

The  question  of  Jurisdiction  over  seabed 
resources  is  currently  under  consideration  In 
the  UN  Seabed  Committee.  If  a  treaty  Is  ap- 
proved. It  win  undoubtedly  contain  provi- 
sions regarding  the  regulation  of  pollution 
from  seabed  mineral  exoloratlon  and  ex- 
ploitation. These  provisions  should  take  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  the  ocean  pollution 
projects  mentioned  in  paragraph  5.11  above, 
especially  the  studies  of  ocean  pollution  ef- 
fects, monitoring  pollutants  affecting  ocean 
quality,  and  Inventories  of  ocean  pollution 
sources. 

New  le?al  regimes  mav  be  needed  for  de- 
fining surveillance  requirements  and  enforce- 
ment procedures,  as  well  as  for  compensatory 
liability,  compulsory  Insurance,  and  for  con- 
trolling pollution  caused  by  naval  vessels.  It, 
may  also  be  necessary  to  formulate  new  in- 
ternational agreements,  or  strengthen  exist- 
ing regulations,  in  order  to  discourage  dump- 
ing in  national  waters  without  concomi- 
tantly encouraging  the  disnosal  of  potentially 
harmful  wastes  by  dumping  them  into  the 
high  seas. 


AFFraMATIVE  ACTION  IN 
GARY,  IND. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  200th  annive'-sary  of  th? 
founding  of  our  Republic,  increasins:  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  need  to 
achieve  a  full  reilizaticn  of  the  goal  of 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  Americans. 
Un'ess  we  strive  for  that  goal,  democracy 
is  but  a  hollow  concept,  even  for  thooe 
who  are  fortunate  to  enjoy  its  benef  t.--. 

Realizing  that  eqnality  cannot  be  im- 
posed by  laws.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son signed  Executive  O-der  No,  11246  in 
September  of  196t  The  purpj^e  of  that 
order  was  to  require  the  emp'oyment  of 
minority  group  membe-s  en  Federal  con- 
struction projects  and  th'is  enable  blacks. 
Latin  Americans.  American  Indians,  and 


others  to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 
It  was  also  felt  at  the  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral requirement  would  filter  down  to 
lower  levels  of  government  and  to  the 
private  sector,  thus  breaking  down  the 
barrier  of  economic  discrimination  which 
has  helped  to  divide  our  society. 

Unfortimately,  the  record  has  been  dis- 
appointing. Lake  County,  in  the  indus- 
trial northwestern  section  of  Indiana,  is 
nearly  25  percent  black  and  has  a  large 
Latin  community.  The  children  of  these 
minority  citizens  are  graduated  from 
high  school  imbued  with  the  American 
dream  that,  through  hard  work  and  per- 
severance they  can  achieve  the  high 
standard  of  living  that  most  of  white 
America  has  achieved.  They  find,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  the  American  dream 
is  elusive.  First  in  amazement,  then  In 
frustration,  they  discover  that  many  jobs 
in  crafts  and  trades  are  not  available  to 
them  simply  because  they  are  nonwhltes. 

Recently,  the  school  board  of  the  city 
of  Gary.  Ind.,  decided  to  take  action  to 
correct  this  injustice.  They  were  faced 
with  the  task  of  rebuilding  many  of  the 
schools  of  their  city  that  have  a  sub- 
stantial minority  group  enrollment.  If 
the  American  dream  was  to  mean  any- 
thing to  the  students  who  attend  these 
schools,  the  board  decided  that  the 
schools  themselves  should  be  built  with 
the  help  of  minority  group  labor. 

They  did  not  demand  that  all  the 
workers  be  from  minority  groups,  nor 
did  they  demand  that  workers  be  hired 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications. 
They  asked  only  that  contractors  at- 
tempt to  find  and  train  qualified  non- 
whites  to  join  their  white  work  force. 
In  this  way,  the  pupils  who  attend  the 
Gary  schools  could  learn  that  the  Amer- 
ican dream  is  more  than  a  composite  of 
beautiful  words.  Instead,  the  verj-  build- 
ings in  which  they  spent  the  mo.st  im- 
portant years  of  their  lives  would  stand 
as  monuments  to  a  just  society,  based  on 
equality  for  all. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  school  board 
adopted  as  their  own  the  policy  enunci- 
ated by  President  Johnson  in  1965  and 
asked  each  contractor  to  sign  a  pledge 
to  take  affirmative  action  for  hiring  mi- 
norities before  they  could  be  awarded 
contracts.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  contractors  had  worked  on  Fed- 
eral projects  since  the  signing  of  the  1935 
Executive  order,  this  was  not  an  unrea- 
sonable policy. 

The  results  of  this  .straightforward 
approach  of  the  Gary  School  Board  have 
been  discouragini:.  Since  the  board  first 
announced  that  it  would  adopt  an  af- 
firmative action  policy,  school  construc- 
tion has  virtually  ground  to  a  halt.  Where 
once  several  construction  companies  had 
bid  on  school  contracts,  now  onlv  a  few 
do  so.  Legal  action  has  been  initiated 
against  the  brard  and  against  each  in- 
dividual board  member — all  thi*;  for  sup- 
porting the  very  policies  promoted  by  ih? 
Federal  Government, 

Is  it  possible  that  all  the  legislation,  the 
Executive  orders,  and  the  promises  of 
past  decades  are  totally  without  sub- 
stance and  meaning?  In  a  society 
founded  on  the  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  men.  this  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen. 

For  this  reason,  I  am   today  calling 


upon  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  investigate  what  is  taking  place  in 
Gar>',  Ind,  I  want  them  to  determine  if 
all  Federal  laws  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  equal  employment  opportunity  in 
tlie  construction  industr>',  are  being 
obeyed. 

This  is  no  longer  the  time  for  hyproc- 
risy  or  banality,  I  have  given  my  support 
to  the  Philadelphia  Plan  which  is  the 
only  federally  sponsored  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  in  existence.  The  Gary 
School  Board  is  promoting  a  local  version 
of  that  plan.  As  such,  the  board  is  at  the 
forefront  of  community  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  job  discrimination  in 
the  construction  industry  of  this  Nation, 

They  have  acted  where  others  have 
retreated  into  silence,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  endure  the  hardship  of  recurring 
legal  entanglements  in  order  to  assure 
that  their  regulations  are  obeyed.  The 
Federal  Government  must  be  willing  to 
make  the  same  commitment. 

My  purpose  in  calling  for  the  Federal 
investigation  is  to  assure  that  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  are  being  obeyed. 
I  pledge  to  stand  by  the  results  of  that 
investigation,  whatever  they  may  be. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  all  who  are 
involved  in  the  present  dispute  to  join 
together  in  a  common  effort  to  reach 
a  solution.  At  a  time  when  our  economy 
Ls  so  fragile,  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
necessarj'  construction  contracts  go  un- 
awarded. 


APPALLING  TRAGEDY  IN 
EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  President,  an  ap- 
palling tragedy  is  taking  place  in  East 
Pakistan  about  which  the  world  remains 
ignorant  because  West  Pakistani  author- 
ities have  cynically  expelled  foreign 
journalists.  It  would  appear  that  only  in 
this  wav  may  their  soldiers  kill  in  peace. 

Tlie  New  York  Times,  March  31,  cites 
"unimpeachable  independent  sources" 
in  New  Delhi  who  claim  that  the  Pakis- 
tani soldiers  have  been  dragging  politi- 
cal leaders  in  East  Pakistan  into  the 
streets  where  they  are  summarily  shot. 
There  are  reports,  imconfirmed.  that  ex- 
ecution squads  led  by  informers  are  now 
systematically  tracking  down  and  killing 
East  Pakistani  intellectual  leaders  so 
that  the  people  of  that  region  will  for- 
ever remain  without  a  voice. 

The^e  outrages  reportedly  are  being 
committed  in  the  name  "of  Gcd  and  a 
united  Pakistan." 

Some  reports  may  be  ,<-ensationalized 
accounrs  of  isolated  cnmes.  Because  of 
the  Pakistani  Government's  policy  of  ex- 
cluding the  pre.s;.  we  do  not  know.  But 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Pakistani  au- 
thorities to  admit  foreign  new.sm.en  must 
cau<^e  us  to  conclude  that  at  least  some 
of  the  reports  are  true. 

The  world  must  end  its  silence.  At  this 
point  only  the  Indian  Gove:-nment  has 
goiy  on  record  in  condemnation  of  cur- 
rent events  in  Pakistan.  But  Indian  pro- 
test^can  only  be  marginal  in  effective 
ne.'s  and  subject  to  misinterpretation  in 
purpose  because  of  the  long  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  is  sad  to  re- 
port that  because  c.f  the  vast  human  de- 
struction brought  about  by  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  the  United  States  is 


also  not  in  a  position  to  take  a  moral 
lead. 

We  do  not,  however,  have  to  remain 
inactive.  We  should  pointedly  announce 
that  we  are  halting  M  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Pakistan  lor  the  time  being. 
Meanwhile,  we  can  urge  others,  partic- 
ularly countries  in  Asia,  to  take  the 
moral  lead  in  such  forums  as  the  United 
Nations. 

I  urge  other  Senators  to  join  me  in 
asking  the  administration  to  give  the 
situation  in  Pakistan  the  highest  prior- 
ity. We  cannot  sit  with  our  hands  fold- 
ed as  a  generation  of  leaders  in  East 
Pakistan  may  be  on  the  way  to  final 
destruction, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  on  this  subject  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1971] 
In  the  Name  or  Pakistan 

Acting  "in  the  name  of  God  and  a  united 
Pakistan."  forces  of  the  West  Pakistan- 
dominated  military  government  of  President 
Yahya  Khan  have  dishonored  both  by  their 
ruthless  crackdown  on  the  Bengali  majority 
seeking  a  large  measure  of  autonomy  for 
their  homeland  in  the  country's  eastern 
region. 

Any  appearance  of  "unity"  achieved  by 
vicious  military  attacks  on  unarmed  civilians 
Of  the  kind  described  by  correspondents  and 
diplomats  who  were  In  the  East  Pakistani 
capital  of  Dacca  when  the  crackdown  began 
cannot  possibly  have  real  meaning  or  en- 
during effect.  The  brutality  of  the  Western 
troops  toward  their  "Moslem  brothers"  In  the 
East  tends  only  to  confirm  the  argument  of 
the  outright  secessionists  In  Bengal  who 
argue  that  differences  between  East  and  West 
Pakistan  are  Irreconcilable, 

Although  this  Is  a  domestic  dispute,  the 
struggle  In  Pakistan  could  have  dangerous 
International  consequences,  especially  If  a 
prolonged  period  of  guerrilla  warfare  ensues. 
The  least  the  world  community  can  do  at 
this  stage  Is  to  call  on  President  Yahya,  In 
the  name  of  humanity  and  common  sense, 
to  stop  the  bloodshed  and  restore  Sheik 
Mujlbur  Rahman  to  his  rightful  role  as  elect- 
ed leader  of  his  people. 

The  United  States  having  played  a  major 
role  In  training  and  equipping  Pakistan's 
armed  forces,  has  a  special  obligation  to 
withhold  all  further  military  aid  to  the 
Yahya  Government.  Economic  assistance 
should  be  continued  only  on  condition  that 
a  major  portion  be  used  to  help  bind  up 
East  Pakistan's  grievous  wounds. 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Government 

Opehations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  1, 1971. 
Hon,  William  P,  Rocebs, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart  :  I  am  alarmed  as  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  about  reports  of  mass 
executions  and  Indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
civilians  In  East  Pakistan. 

The  New  York  Times  March  31  cites  "un- 
impeachable Independent  sources"  In  New 
Delhi  who  claim  that  Pakistani  soldiers  have 
been  dragging  political  leaders  In  East  Pakis- 
tan Into  the  streets  where  they  are  sum- 
marily shot.  There  are  reports,  unconfirmed, 
that  execution  squads  led  by  Informers  are 
systematically  tracking  down  and  killing  East 


Pakistani  InteUectual  leaders  so  that  the 
people  of  that  region  will  forever  remain 
without  a  voice. 

Because  of  the  Pakistani  Government's 
policy  of  excluding  foreign  newsmen  from 
East  Pakistan.  It  Is  Impoeelble  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  world  at  large  to  know 
with  certainty  what  Is  happening.  But  It 
would  seem  that  If  the  Pakistani  authorities 
had  a  better  story  to  tell  the  world,  they 
would  admit  foreign  Journalists  who  could 
tell  It. 

Until  It  Is  clear  from  public  accounts  that 
reports  of  summary  executions  and  indis- 
criminate warfare  against  civilians  In  East 
Pakistan  are  inaccurate,  I  wish  to  urge  that 
our  Government  immediately  end  all  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  Pakistan,  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  allow  it  to  be  said  that 
American  funds  and  arms  contributed  to  the 
destruction  of  a  generation  of  East  Pakistani 
leaders. 

Because  of  the  world's  reaction  to  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  not  practicable 
in  my  opinion  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  moral  lead  In  condemning  Pakistani  ac- 
tions In  world  forums  like  the  United  Na- 
tions, But  I  do  believe  that  we  should  en- 
coiu-age  others  to  speak  out,  particularly 
Asian  countries,  and  agree  to  support  them. 

I  would  appreciate  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity your  assessment  of  the  United  States 
policy  towards  Pakistan  In  light  of  current 
events  there. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Feed  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senate. 


HARRIS VILLE,  N.H.— A  WILLIAMS- 
BURG THAT  IS  REALLY  LIVED  IN 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  in  praise  of  the  citizens  of  a  smaU 
and  courageous  town,  Harrisville,  N.H. 
My  praise  is  occasioned  by  my  personal 
knowledge  of  their  present  moment  of 
crisis  and  their  determined  effort  to  over- 
come It. 

These  are  independent  people.  They 
are  meaningful  people.  And  they  will  suc- 
ceed. After  more  than  125  years  of  oper- 
ation, the  Cheshire  Mills  were  closed  last 
year,  leaving  the  town  without  its  main 
economic  base.  Most  of  its  citizens  had 
worked  in  this  mill,  as  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  done.  The  shock, 
though  anticii>ated,  was  a  hard  one. 

Yet  these  people  have  not  given  up. 
For  the  time  being,  they  have  sought 
employment  in  neighboring  towns;  but 
they  have  not  written  off  their  mills.  They 
are  at  this  moment  considering  alterna- 
tive productive  uses  for  the  mill.  They 
have  my  full  support. 

While  the  present  time  is  a  tough  one 
nationwide,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
In  Harrisville  and  its  citizens.  If  success- 
ful alternatives  can  be  found  anywhere, 
I  feel  that  they  will  be  found  here. 

Some  of  the  history  of  Harrisville 
might  be  helpful  to  the  Senate.  The  first 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  woolens  was 
built  by  Jonas  Clark  in  1799;  in  1830 
another  mill  was  added  by  Milan  Harris; 
and  these  mills  comprise  the  town's  man- 
ufacturing complex  to  this  day.  While 
these  buildings  are  recognized  as  the 
most  authentic  architectural  examples 
of  the  old  New  Englsmd  textile  mill,  they 
are  unique  in  that  they  have  been  in  sil- 
most  continuous  operation  to  this  day. 
They  are  also  unique  in  that  the  mills 
have  always  been  among  the  cleanest 
and  most  pleasant  to  work  in  over  the 
years.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  Harris- 
ville. 


Every  since  the  Colony  family  became 
involved  in  the  management  of  the  mills 
in  1850,  Harrisville  has  been  a  unique 
partnership  between  management  and 
employee.  Everyone  in  Harrisville  had 
a  stake  in  the  mills — everyone  still  does. 
They  will  work  together  to  save  these 
mills. 

In  a  nation  that  is  wracked  by  dissen- 
tion  and  divisions,  this  is  unique.  Per- 
haps this  ethos  is  best  stated  in  a  short 
quotation  from  a  recent  article  by  Peter 
Hellman,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

What  makes  Harrisville  stand  out  In  the 
view  of  historians,  economists,  and  sociolo- 
gists Is  that,  with  no  visible  signs  of  strain. 
It  has  held  on  to  being  a  factory  town  that 
never  grew  ugly  as  It  aged;  whose  workers 
have  never  abandoned  Its  housing  In  the 
shadow  of  the  mill  for  suburban  residences; 
whose  owners  have  never  sold  out  or  moved 
more  than  few  steps  from  the  mill  build- 
ings for  generations.  In  short,  while  other 
factory  towns  have  let  themselves  get  grimy 
and  sullen  and  bad  for  raising  children, 
Harrisville  has  kept  a  special  harmony  be- 
U  een  its  machines  and  Its  citizens  In  a 
setting  of  undiminished   beauty. 

This  was  no  accident,  This  Is  Harris- 
ville. It  is  a  way  of  life,  one  that  should 
be  preserved  for  its  citizens  and  the 
coimtry.  I  see  in  Harrisville  an  example 
of  resourcefulness  and  dedication.  They 
will  succeed. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  a  recent  article  written  by  Mr.  Peter 
Hellman,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times.  It  is  a  sensitive  insight  into  the 
life  and  history  of  this  remarkable  town. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1971] 

A  "Williamsbttrc"  That  Is  Reallt  Litxs  In 

(By  Peter  Hellman) 

Harrisville,  N.H. — The  mountainside  road 
that  leads  from  State  Route  101  to  this  small 
Tillage  In  southwestern  New  Hampshire  Is 
lined  with  pine,  white  birch  and  outcropplngs 
of  stern  gray  rock.  After  eight  miles  of  It, 
you  come  to  a  town  that  may  be  unlike  any 
other  left  In  New  England  or  perhaps  any- 
where else  In  the  country. 

Harrisville,  first  of  aU,  looks  almost  exactly 
as  It  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  Is  a  pristine 
community  of  600  souls  who  see  the  same 
church,  library,  blacksmith  shop,  general 
store,  houses  and  woolen  mills  that  their 
forebears  did.  Now  you  may  know  of  a  town 
or  two  yourself  where  life  hasn't  changed 
much  for  a  century.  Those  towns,  neglected 
by  the  urban  rush,  are  to  be  found  dozing  a 
few  miles  off  Just  about  any  section  of  rural 
Interstate  highway.  If  you  stop  at  one  of 
them  to  stretch  or  get  a  cup  of  coffee,  you'll 
probably  see  oaks  shading  a  main  street, 
kids  on  bikes  peddling  on  clean  sidewalks, 
houses  with  a  rocker  on  every  porch  and  ivy 
curling  up  the  chimney  brick. 

ANY    ENCROACHMENTS? 

And  yet  there  Is  almost  sure  to  be  some 
contemporary  encroachment.  If  you  stopped 
for  gas.  that's  one.  Is  there  a  laundromat,  a 
pizza  parlor,  a  hamburger  stand?  How  about 
a  traffic  light  or  some  other  easily  overlooked 
accommodation  of  the  times? 

But  apart  from  utility  poles  and  very  few 
other  Incidentals,  Harrlfivllle,  which  Is  10 
miles  east  of  Keene,  really  has  not  accom- 
modated— not  by  one  garage  or  a  single  tube 
of  neon.  Its  buildings  look  Just  as  they  do 
In  old  photos  and  handed-down  memories. 
"I  grew  up  here,  went  away  to  work  for  the 
railroad  In  Boston,  came  back  to  retire  In  the 
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house  I  was  born  In,"  says  local  resident  Har- 
old Blake.  "I  look  around  now  and  don't  see 
much  that's  different." 

It  Isn't  physical  preservation,  however 
complete,  that  makes  Harrlsvllle  unique 
among  towns  that  lock  pretty  much  as  they 
always  did.  What  does  make  Harrlsvllle 
stand  out  In  the  view  of  historians,  econo- 
mists and  soclologl.its  is  that,  with  no  visible 
signs  of  strain,  It  has  held  on  to  being  a 
factory  town  that  never  grew  ugly  as  It  aged; 
whose  workers  have  never  abandoned  Its 
housing  In  the  shadow  of  the  mill  for 
suburban  residences;  whose  owners  have 
never  sold  out  or  moved  more  than  a  few 
steps  from  the  mill  buildings  for  genera- 
tions. 

In  short,  while  other  factory  towns  have 
let  themselves  get  grimy  and  sullen  and  bad 
for  raising  children,  Harrlsvllle  has  kept  a 
special  harmony  between  Its  machines  and 
citizens  in  a  setting  of  undiminished  beauty. 
As  Prof.  John  Armstrong  of  Boston  College 
reports  In  his  book  about  the  town,  called 
"Factory  Under  the  Elms"  (MJ.T.  Press, 
1969),  "It  has  never  become  an  Industrial 
slum,  a  ghost  town  or  the  flef  of  some  out- 
side industrial  overlord." 

The  first  thing  you  see  as  you  drive  into 
Harrlsvllle  from  the  south  Is  the  Lower  Mill 
of  Cheshire  MUls  Inc..  a  long  buUdlng  hard 
by  Nubanuslt  Creek,  finished  In  1850  in  the 
soft  red  brick  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
town.  Its  clere-story  windows  are  clean  and 
look  as  If  they  always  have  been.  Just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek  is  a  low  house  that 
until  a  few  years  ago  had  continuously  pro- 
vided room  and  board  for  the  factory  workers 
for  125  years. 

Just  above  the  Lower  Mill,  straddling  the 
falls  of  Nubanuslt  Creek,  Is  the  ste«pled  Up- 
per Mill,  built  m  1830  by  Milan  Harris,  who 
was  among  the  first  In  this  part  of  New 
Hampshire  to  use  the  natural  fall  of  water 
to  power  machinery  for  a  woolens  mill.  Be- 
yond the  Upper  MUl  Is  Harrlsvllle  Pond,  along 
which  most  of  the  rest  of  the  town's  public 
buildings  are  gnthered:  the  blacksmith  shop, 
now  used  mainly  for  boat  storage:  the  white- 
roofed  Congregational  Church,  Its  oak  pews 
curved  with  unusual  sinuousnesa  for  a 
Yankee  sanctuary;  the  spare  library  that  ac- 
tually sits  out  on  a  platform  on  the  pond. 
(The  librarian,  Louise  Bergeron,  will  heave 
up  a  hatch  cover  to  show  you  the  water  be- 
neath the  shelves  If  you  doubt  that  It's 
there.) 

For  summer  weather  there  is  Sunset  Beech 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  pond,  dedicated  to 
the  men  of  Harrlsvllle  lost  In  wars.  Just  be- 
fore It  is  Peanut  Bow,  a  string  of  spotless 
cottages  that  the  mill  rents  to  workers.  Fifty 
years  ago  they  rented  for  (5  a  month,  and 
they  still  do.  There  are  adiilts  on  Peanut 
Row  and  elsewhere  In  Harrlsvllle  who  have 
never  bothered  to  get  drivers  licenses:  with 
factory,  store  and  church  right  there,  they 
never  had  much  need  for  one. 

A  suitable  elevation  up  the  slope  from 
Peanut  Row  is  the  pillared  home  of  John 
Colony  Jr.,  fourth  in  the  generations  of  his 
family  to  be  lord  of  Cheshire  Mills.  The 
Colonys  have  always  exercised  what  Profes- 
sor Armstrong  calls  a  "benevolent  paternal- 
Ism." 

It  was  actually  a  man  named  Abe  Twltchell 
who  first  built  a  sawmill,  in  1775,  on  the  site 
of  Harrlsvllle.  His  house.  Just  to  the  right  of 
the  store.  Is  still  well  kept.  The  first  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolens  was  built  by 
Jonas  Clark  In  1799,  but  he  soon  cleared  out 
for  Canada.  With  the  demand  for  cloth  In- 
creasing during  the  War  of  1812,  both  Clark's 
and  Twltchell's  mills  were  soon  being  oper- 
ated In  woolens  manvtfacture  by  Bethuel 
Harris,  brother  of  the  blacksmith  Jason.  In 
1850  the  Harris  sons  were  bought  out  by  a 
partnership  that  Included  the  Colony  family 
of  Keene. 

It  was  not  until  1870  that  Harrlsvllle  waa 
finally  Incorporated,  and  then  only  so  the 
citizens  could  legally  collect  $14,600  among 
themselves  to  band  over  as  a  "gratultr"  to 


a  railroad  company  in  return  for  running  a 
track  through  the  town.  Raw  wool  was  col- 
lected for  Cheshire  Mills  from  all  over  the 
country  by  agents  who  sometimes  get  care- 
less; company  files  still  contain  indignant 
letters  sent  off  by  the  Colonys  to  agents 
telling  of  having  opened  bales  of  presumably 
high-grade  wool  shearings  only  to  find  cow 
dung.  Despite  such  minor  setback.",  good 
times  for  Cheshire  Mills  lasted  right  through 
World  War  I,  and  from  then  on  things  went 
badly. 

Last  fall  Cheshire  Mills  finally  faltered.  It 
had  held  up  even  as  most  New  England 
mills  closed  or  moved  south  to  cheaper  labor 
markets  in  response  to  increased  Imports 
from  Europe  and  Asia  and  low  prices  for  their 
product.  "We  were  trying  to  run  a  business 
by  paying  1970  wages  for  fabrics  selling  at 
1940  prices,"  says  mill  foreman  Warren 
Thayer. 

fttnCK    DELIVERY 

To  keep  his  mill  alive  In  the  last  few  years, 
John  Colony  offered  a  quick  response  to  ur- 
gent, specialized  orders  from  nearby  clothing 
makers  for  superior  woolens.  With  a  skilled 
group  of  dyers  and  weavers  and  good  equip- 
ment to  handle  all  the  steps  of  turning  rough 
wool  into  fine  cloth.  Cheshire  Mills  could  de- 
liver in  a  few  weeks  orders  that  would  re- 
quire months  for  a  customer  to  get  from  a 
cheaper  overseas  supplier. 

If  It  were  not  for  events  outside  the  p>eace- 
ful  sphere  of  Harrlsvllle,  Colony's  strategy 
might  be  working  now.  But  two  of  the  cus- 
tomers on  whom  Cheshire  Mills  depended — 
John  Meyer  and  Villager  Inc.^had  their  own 
problems.  Faced  with  the  loss  of  these  major 
accounts.  Cheshire  Mills  shut  down  last  No- 
vember. Unlike  slow  times  In  the  past  when  It 
had  occasionally  paused  In  Its  operations, 
this  time  the  move  may  well  be  permanent. 

You  can  buy  the  soft  red  buildings  of  the 
mill.  Peanut  Row  and  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  village  the  company  owns  from  the  re- 
ceivers for  a  negotiable  $750,000.  To  be  sure, 
the  creditors  include  the  Colony  family  It- 
self, which  has  sunk  its  own  cash  Into  Chesh- 
ire MUls;  and  If  things  work  out  as  they 
hope.  It  is  possible  that  the  mill  may  never 
even  have  to  be  sold  to  an  outsider. 

Colony's  son  John,  who  is  Just  out  of 
Coast  Guard,  has  been  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  high  quality  yarns  for  the 
reborn  and  booming  handcrafts  market.  He 
and  his  father  have  also  been  scouting 
around  Boston  and  Washington  for  a  way 
to  preserve  their  town  as  perhaps  the  last 
of  the  19th-century  factory  communities 
with  its  particular  kind  of  harmony.  "Right 
now  there  is  a  reproduction  of  a  19th- 
centxiry  mill  already  being  built  at  great 
expense  In  Sturbrldge.  Mass.,"  points  out 
Tom  Leavltt  of  the  Merrlmac  Valley  Textile 
Museum  In  Andover.  "But  when  you  put 
that  reproduction  up  against  what  already 
exists  In  Harrlsvllle,  that  kind  of  project 
can  all  of  a  sudden  look  quite  dated." 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  an  outsider  to  take 
over  the  mill  with  an  eye  toward  making 
over  the  face  of  Harrlsvllle.  The  Board  of 
Selectmen  voted  a  year  ago  to  declare  the 
town  a  Historic  District.  The  designation 
requires  any  change  of  face  contemplated 
for  the  town  to  be  approved  first  by  the 
citizenry.  "It's  certainly  possible,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong,  "that  a  company  could 
come  In  here  and  say  'Okay,  well  build  a 
new  plant  but  first  you  have  to  get  rid  of 
all  this  other  nonsense.'  And  the  people 
might  Just  take  up  the  promise  of  new  Jobs 
and  tax  revenues  and  vote  to  throw  out  their 
designation  as  a  Historical   District." 

But  the  people  of  HarrisvUle  seem  deter- 
mined that  such  a  thing  will  never  happen. 
That  goes  for  the  Colonys,  for  the  old-line 
working  families  like  the  Thayers,  for  the 
summer  residents  whose  homes  dot  the 
shorelines  of  the  ponds  a  few  miles  from 
village  center,  and  certainly  for  the  newest 
full-time  resident  of  Harrlsvllle.  an  ex- 
Random  House  editor  named  Lauren  Llbow. 


To  the  consternation  of  some,  he  bought 
the  old  Echoolhouse  on  the  slope  just  above 
the  general  store  and  turned  the  lower  floor 
Into  a  well-equipped  potters  studio  and 
showroom  and  the  upper  flo(.r  Into  a  home 
for  himself,  his  wife.  Nancy,  his  two  children 
and  for  visiting  potters. 

YANKEE     LAXrrUDF. 

At  first  some  of  the  townspeople  muttered 
about  the  potential  for  orgies  at  the  Llbows, 
but  most  of  them  keep  their  sense  of  Yankee 
latitude  in  allowing  a  man  to  pursue  his 
folly  as  he  wishes.  They  can  take  their  cue 
from  old  Mr.  Clark,  who  sold  Libow  the 
schoolhouse  but  would  not  let  him  in  even 
after  he  bought  the  place.  "He  was  still  fix- 
ing things  up  inside  and  he  wanted  every- 
thing to  be  exactly  right  before  he  let  me 
have  the  keys,"  explains  Llbow. 

So  far  now  Harrlsvllle  sits  and  waits.  You 
can't  feel  any  palpable  gloom  over  the  town; 
the  kids  had  new  sleds  this  winter  and 
they'll  be  sure  to  have  new  bikes  this  spring. 
In  the  morning  many  of  the  j>eople  who  used 
to  walk  over  to  the  mill  now  get  In  their 
cars  to  drive  to  work  In  other  towns.  Many 
of  the  older  people  have  not  been  able  to 
make  that  shift — they  stay  home  and  collect 
unemployment.  The  houses  on  Peanut  Row, 
w^hether  their  tenants  are  working  or  not,  are 
as  immaculate  as  ever. 

Every  afternoon  after  school  the  kids 
gather  by  the  Upi>er  Mill  or  in  front  of  the 
store.  Every  Sunday,  Mary  Upton,  pastor  of 
the  church,  preaches  under  a  painting  of 
Jesus  tending  sheep  under  trees  bursting 
with  new  leaves,  and  keeps  up  a  chart  of 
pasted  stars  for  Sunday  school  attendance. 
The  library  Is  abuzz  for  two  evening  hours. 
Monday,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Llbow 
works  at  his  potting  and  if  you  walk  up  the 
dirt  road  behind  the  store  at  night,  chances 
are  you'll  see  his  kilns  aglow.  In  the  Lower 
Mill,  the  stainless  steel  dying  vats  and  hand- 
some, finely  maintained  machinery  await 
their  fate.  At  the  Upper  Mill,  you  can  crawl 
between  the  stone  foundations  and  watch 
the  clean  water  of  Nubanuslt  Creek  timible 
down  from  the  still  pool  above  and  roar  across 
the  old  timbers  and  stones  where  the  water 
wheel  had  been.  It  rushes  on  past  the  new 
mill,  past  a  machine  shop  and  the  boarding 
house  where  the  big  cast-iron  stove  needs 
only  coal  and  a  good  stoking  to  get  It  sizzling 
again.  But,  of  course,  things  are  really  not 
the  same  at  all. 

"It  has  been  a  catastrophe  for  each  of  us 
who  lives  here  that  the  mill  Is  closed,"  says 
Warren  Thayer.  "I'd  planned  maybe  to  go 
somewhere  else  to  live  as  a  kid.  But  then 
I  went  to  Korea  and  saw  other  cities.  And 
I  decided  that  this  was  the  place  where  I 
wanted  my  family  to  live.  Well  find  a  way  to 
keep  it  as  It  Is — not  because  It's  old  but 
because  It's  good." 


COMMENTS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
ON  SITUATION  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reports 
from  East  Pakinstan  tell  of  a  heavy  toll 
being  paid  by  the  civilian  population  as  a 
result  of  the  current  conflict.  It  is  a  story 
of  indiscriminate  killing,  the  execution 
of  dissident  political  leaders  and  stu- 
dents, and  thousands  of  civilians  suffer- 
ing and  dying  every  hour  of  the  day.  It  Is 
a  story  of  dislocation  and  loss  of  home. 
It  is  a  story  of  little  food  and  water.  And 
coming  In  the  aftermath  of  tragedy  by 
natural  disaster,  the  current  violence 
and  near  total  disruption  of  government 
services  in  East  Pakistan  is  compounding 
an  already  difHcult  situation.  It  threatens 
near  famine  for  millions — and  the  spread 
of  epidemics  and  disease. 

I  do  not  speak  today  to  blame  or  con- 
demn, or  to  offer  any  magic  solution  for 
meeting  the  political  and  humanitarian 
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problems  in  East  Pakistan.  But  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  I  do  wish  to  express  a  deep 
personal  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
people  in  East  Pakistan,  which  seems  to 
be  just  another  link  in  a  chain  of  war- 
ravaged  populations  stretching  around 
the  world  in  recent  years. 

Inevitably,  the  situation  of  civilians  in 
East  Pakistan  is  taking  second  place  to 
the  political  issues  at  stake — and  to  the 
Interests  of  those  who  have  much  to  lose, 
or  to  gain,  by  the  outcome  of  the  battle. 
But  the  people  of  Dacca,  of  Chittagong, 
and  of  the  villages  and  towns  through- 
out the  area  also  have  interests.  For 
many,  apparently,  it  is  mere  survival. 

The  situation  In  East  Pakistan  should 
be  particularly  distressing  to  Americans; 
for  it  Ls  our  military  hardware — our  guns 
and  tanks  and  aircraft — which  is  con- 
tributing much  to  the  suffering.  And  this 
is  being  done,  apparently,  in  violation  of 
negotiated  agreements  on  the  use  of 
American  military  aid  to  the  central  Pak- 
istan Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  appreciate  the 
immense  difiBculties  in  the  East  Pakistan 
issue.  It  is  a  complex  matter  for  diplo- 
mats and  humanitarians  alike.  But 
should  not  our  Government  condemn 
the  killing?  Should  we  not  be  more  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  millions  of  civil- 
ians who  are  caught  in  the  crunch  of  this 
conflict?  Should  we  not  offer  our  good 
services  to  stop  the  violence — or  at  least 
encourage  and  support  others  in  such 
an  effort? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Government 
will  give  some  evidence  to  reflect  a  grow- 
ing concern  among  many  Americans  over 
recent  developments  in  East  Pakistan. 
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GEORGE     BUSH— NEW     VOICE     AT 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  March  1 
George  Bush  entered  on  duty  as  the  per- 
manent representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations.  While  a 
few  observers  have  questioned  Mr.  Bush's 
qualifications  for  this  position,  the  Sen- 
ate felt,  and  rightly  so,  that  his  previous 
experience,  intelligence,  diligence,  and 
Integrity  would  enable  him  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  this  position  with  imagina- 
tion and  Initiative. 

I  welcome  Mr.  Bush  to  his  new  assign- 
ment and  I  support  him  as  the  voice  of 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Bush  has  indicated  in  recent  confer- 
ences with  the  press  that  he  intends  to 
contribute  to  the  "input"  in  executive 
branch  foreign  policymaking  in  the  area 
of  the  United  Nations;  that  he  wiU  be 
"uninhibited  in  advocating  the  policies 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
this  important  international  forum"; 
and  that  he  will  represent  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  American  people.  In  short. 
Ambassador  Bush  is  bringing  to  the 
United  States  representation  a  vitality 
and  enthusiasm  which  will  enable  him  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  in  the  United 
States. 

I  know  of  what  I  speak,  for  I  know  Am- 
bassador Bush  well.  We  entered  Congress 
together  in  1966.  Representative  Bush 
quickly  proved  himself  to  be  a  highly  ef- 
fective legislator,  a  man  of  wisdom  and 


ideas,  who  was  able  to  get  things  accom- 
plished. His  appointment  was  applauded 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  read  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Oommittee  hear- 
ings, a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  : 

Mr.  Bush,  some  people  have  said  that  they 
did  not  think  that  your  background  was  ade- 
quate to  handle  this  position  and,  as  a  for- 
mer delegate  to  the  U.N.  In  1968,  I  take 
exactly  the  opposite  view.  I  think  we  need 
somebody  with  business  background  and  ex- 
perience, I  think  we  need  somebody  fresh 
who  can  examine  the  bureaucracy  up  there,  I 
think  that  it  is  probably  as  big  a  bureaucratic 
mess  as  I  have  ever  seen.  That  was  my  reac- 
tion when  I  was  a  delegate. 

Recently,  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
read  an  editorial  in  support  of  Mr.  Bush's 
qualifications  in  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  I  would  like  to  quote  several 
paragraphs  from  this  editorial: 

The  Job  at  the  United  Nations  Is  not — and 
never  has  been — one  of  shaping  foreign 
policy.  Rather,  the  task  Is  to  articulate  effec- 
tively policy  made  by  the  President  and  his 
advisers  and  by  Congress. 

To  perform  effectively  then,  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative must  have  the  confidence  of  the 
President.  Bush,  an  energetic  46  and  con- 
sidered a  comer  In  politics,  Ls  highly  regarded 
by  President  Nixon,  who  has  Invited  him  to 
participate  regularly  in  Cabinet  meetings.  In 
addition,  he  Is  articulate.  Born  into  a  family 
prominent  In  Texas  politics,  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful businessman  before  going  to  Con- 
gress in  1966.  There  he  served  on  a  special 
task  force  on  earth  resoirrces  and  jKjpulatlon 
control,  both  growing  concerns  for  the  U.N. 

While  Bush's  direct  experience  In  the  nuts- 
and-bolts  of  foreign-policy  making  Is  limited, 
a  U.N.  corresp>ondent  for  the  i>ast  20  years — 
Darius  Jhabvala,  writing  In  the  Boston 
Globe — considers  the  Texas'  newness  an  asset 
rather  than  a  liability.  Bush's  enthusiasm, 
idealism,  and  vrtlllngness  to  learn,  he  wrote 
on  December  25,  stand  In  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  attitudes  of  many  old-school  diplo- 
mats who  "go  through  the  routine  without 
any  plan,  biding  their  time  for  a  transfer  or 
pension. 

A  CORRECTION  IN  THE  RULES  OF 
PROCEDURE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON   VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  I  submitted,  for  printing  in  the 
Record,  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Rule  2, 
as  published,  indicates  that  "the  com- 
mittee shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  on 
the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  each 
month."  This  is  incorrect.  It  was  the  In- 
tent and  decision  of  the  committee  that 
regular  meetings  should  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Monday  of  each  month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  er- 
ror be  pardoned  and  that  the  corrected 
version  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  be 
printed  in  Its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rules  of  the  CoMMrmE  on  Vetiehans' 
Aftatrs 

(1)  General. — All  applicable  requirements 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  shall  govern  the  Committee  and 
its  Subcommittees. 

(2)  Meetings. — The  Committee  shall  hold 
Its  Regular  meetings  on  the  first  and  third 


Monday  of  each  month,  when  Congress  is  In 
session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  Chair- 
niau  shall  determine.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  expedite  Committee  business. 

(3)  Quorum. — Three  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting Committee  business:  Provided.,  Tnat 
one  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony. 

(4)  Voting. — 

(a)  Votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 

lb)  There  shall  be  a  complete  record  kept 
of  all  Committee  action.  Such  record  shall 
contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
Committee  on  any  question  which  a  "yea" 
or  "nay"  vote  Is  requested. 

(5)  Subcommittees. — 

(a)  The  Committee  Chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  shall  be  ex-officlo 
members  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
Chairmanship  and  seniority  on  the  particu- 
lar Subcommittee  shall  not  necessarily  apply. 

(6)  Hearings  and  hearing  procedures. — 

(a)  The  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 
thereof  shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place,  time,  and  subject  matter  of 
any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any  measure 
or  matter  at  least  one  week  In  advance  of 
such  hearing  unless  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee determines  there  Is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  aui  earlier  date. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable require  each  witness,  who  is  sched- 
uled to  testify  at  any  hearing,  to  file  his 
written  testimony  with  the  Committee  not 
later  than  forty-eight  hours  prior  to  his 
scheduled  appearance.  Said  written  testimony 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  summary  of 
the  principal  points  covered  In  the  written 
testimony. 

(c)  No  hearing  of  the  Committee  or  any 
Subcommittee  shall  be  scheduled  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  except  by  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee or  by  authorization  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WHITNEY  YOUNG 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Whit- 
ney Young's  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
His  imtimely  and  tragic  death  ended  a 
brilliant  career  distinguished  by  his  pro- 
nounced leadership  and  solid  accom- 
plishments. Mr.  Young  was  not  a  spokes- 
man by  self-appointment  or  a  leader  by 
press  release.  He  perceived  that  educa- 
tion and  employment  were  the  key  In- 
gredients In  raising  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  black  people;  and,  in  his  usually 
quiet  but  always  persistent  manner, 
Whitney  Young  sought  real  solutions  to 
real  problems. 

During  his  tenure  as  executive  director 
of  the  Urban  League,  Whitney  Young 
Identified  himself  with  job-creation  pro- 
grams for  black  people.  Respected  by  the 
Nation's  corpKjrate  leaders,  Whitney 
Young  allied  with  them  to  train  and  re- 
train blacks  for  productive  Jobs.  He  un- 
derstood that  reconciliation  was  in  the 
self-interest  of  all  Americans  and  was 
just  beginning  to  reach  his  magniflcient 
potential  when  his  life  ended  tragically. 

Having  just  recently  met  with  Whitn^ 
Young,  it  had  been  my  hope  to  work  with 
him  to  expand  minority  opportunities. 
We  will  no  longer  have  the  benefit  of 
his  Insight,  but  we  will  always  have  the 
inspiration  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  many  public  ofHcials, 
business  and  labor  imlon  leaders  and 
numerous    newspapers    have    eulogized 
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Whitney  Young.  President  Nixon,  speak- 
ing at  burial  services  for  Mr.  Young  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  said : 

Whitney  Young's  genius  was,  he  knew  how 
to  accomplish  what  other  people  were  merely 
for. 

At  memorial  services  in  New  York  two 
of  Whitney  Young's  colleagues,  Sterhng 
Tucker,  executive  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Urban  League,  and  Dr.  Erman 
Edgecombe,  president  of  the  Washington 
Urban  League,  delivered  moving  eulogies. 
They  were  joined  by  Dr.  James  Cheek, 
president  of  Howard  Uninversity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  eulogy:  the  tributes  of 
Mr.  Tucker,  Dr.  Edgecombe,  and  Dr. 
Cheek ;  and  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  entitled  "The  Loss  of  Whitney 
Young,"  written  by  Phihp  Geyelin,  who 
was  present  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  at  the  time 
of  Whitney  Young's  death,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

WHrTNET      M.      yOtJNG.      jR. EULOGT      BT     THE 

President    at    Buhial    Services    for    Mr. 

Young   at   the   Greenwood   Cemetery    at 

Lexington,  Ky.  March  17,  1971 

Mrs.  Young,  friends  of  Whitney  Young: 

It  Is  customary  on  such  an  occasion  for 
the  one  who  has  the  honor  to  deliver  the 
eulogy  to  say  that  we  are  gathered  here  to 
pay  our  last  respects  to  the  deceased. 

I  do  not  say  that  today.  I  say,  rather,  that 
today  a  grateful  Nation  will  pay  It*  respect 
to  Whitney  Young  by  continuing  the  work 
for  which  he  dedicated  his  entire  life. 

When  we  consider  that  life,  these  are 
some  of  the  things  we  find: 

In  an  age  when  we  see  so  many  people 
who  want  to  be  for  the  right  thing,  we  also 
find  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to  accompUsh 
the  right  thing.  It  Is  really  easy  to  be  for 
what  Is  right.  What  Is  more  difficult  Is  to 
accomplish  what  Is  right. 

And  Whitney  Young's  genius  was,  he  knew 
how  to  accomplish  what  other  people  were 
merely  for.  He  was  a  very  complex  man,  and 
he  tinderstood  the  complexities  of  the  society 
In  which  he  lived  and  the  goals  which  he 
sought  to  achieve.  He  was  not  a  patient  man. 
but  he  understood  the  uses  of  patience. 

And  he  was  not  a  moderate  man  in  terms 
of  bis  goals,  but  he  Itnew  the  uses  of  moder- 
ation in  achieving  those  goals. 

All  of  us  who  have  heard  him  speak  recog- 
nize him  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers 
of  our  time  and,  yet,  Whitney  Young  will 
be  remembered  as  a  doer,  not  a  talker. 

What  monument  do  we  build  to  him?  He 
leaves  his  own  monument,  not  one,  but  thou- 
sands. thoiLsandfl  of  men  and  women  in  his 
own  race  who  have  a  chance,  an  equal 
chance,  that  they  otherwise  might  never  have 
had  except  for  what  he  did;  and  thousands 
of  others  not  of  his  own  race  who  have  an 
understanding  In  their  hearts  which  they 
would  not  have  had  except  for  what  he 
taught. 

What  message  does  he  leave  for  us?  I  re- 
call the  conversation  I  had  with  him  right 
after  the  election  of  1968  before  the  inau- 
guration when  we  discussed  the  possibilities 
of  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  was  honored  by  the  suggestion  and,  after 
consideration,  he  told  me  that  he  felt  that 
he  could  do  more  for  those  things  he  believed 
In  outside  of  Government  than  inside  of 
Government. 

And  In  that  is  a  message  for  all  of  us.  At 
a  time  when  it  is  so  often  the  custom  when- 
ever we  have  a  problem  to  throw  up  otir 
hands  and  say,  "What  is  the  Government 
going  to  do?",  this  man  said,  "What  can  I 
do?"  And  that's  the  challenge  he  gives  to 
each  of  ilb. 


Government  has  its  responsibilities,  but  he 
says  "What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  do  in  my 
life  to  make  the  American  dream  come  true?" 
Because  all  of  us  must  remember  we  want 
the  American  dream  to  come  true,  but  the 
American  dream  cannot  come  true  until  the 
American  dream  can  be  achieved  by  each  one 
who  is  an  American. 

Dr.  Lon  Puller,  in  lecturing  at  Yale  In 
196.3,  spoke  of  two  kinds  of  morality.  He 
spoke  of  the  morality  of  duty  and  of  the 
morality  of  aspiration.  The  morality  of  duty 
is  one  that  requires  every  individual  to  do 
what  the  law  calls  upon  him  to  do.  The 
morality  of  aspiration  does  not  require,  but  it 
inspires  a  man  or  a  woman  to  go  beyond  that 
and  to  do  what  the  better  angels  of  his  na- 
ture would  call  upon  him  to  do. 

And  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  speak  of 
Whitney  Young  today.  I  remember  the  last 
meeting  we  h^id  in  the  Cabinet  Room  3  days 
before  Clirlstmas.  You  remember,  all  of  you 
who  knew  him.  he  always  had  a  little  button 
"Equal  "  in  his  lapel.  He  Just  didn't  wear  that 
in  his  lapel,  he  wore  it  in  his  heart 

And  what  he  says  to  us  and  what  his  mes- 
sage to  us  is,  is  this:  Every  man  and  woman 
in  this  country  is  equal  before  God.  and  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  country  now.  we 
trust.  Is  equal  before  the  law. 

But  to  have  true  equality,  it  is  not  Just 
what  the  law  requires,  but  what  we  individ- 
ually can  do.  because  that  respect  which  can 
only  come  from  the  heart  of  one  person  to 
another,  a  respect  for  his  dignity,  for  his 
individuality,  for  his  immortality,  that  is 
something  that  must  come  from  each  of  us. 

And  so  today  Whitney  Young's  message  to 
America — the  country  that  he  loved  with  all 
of  us  faults,  loved  it  because  he  realized  that 
this  was  a  country  In  which  we  had  the  power 
to  change  what  was  wrong  and  change  it 
peacefully — Whitney  Young's  message  is  this: 
■What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  do  to  make  this 
a  better  country?  What  can  I  do  through 
helping  others,  through  recognizing  their 
equality,  their  dignity,  their  individuality,  to 
realize  the  American  dream?" 

His  dream,  if  I  may  paraphrase,  was  one 
Nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  and  opportunity  for  all.  To  fulfill 
his  dream  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  us. 
It  is  the  commitment  that  each  of  us  makes 
in  his  heart  on  this  day. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:25  p.m. 
The  eulogy  was  broadcast  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

In  TBiBtrrE  to  Whttney  M.  YotrNG,  Jr. 

(By  Sterling  Thicker,  executive  director, 

Washington  Urban  League) 

As  the  funeral  procession  moved  through 
Harlem's  125th  Street  on  Tuesday,  thousands 
of  people  lined  the  streets  to  say  farewell  to 
a  friend. 

Most  of  them  didn't  know  him  personally, 
but  they  knew  that  he  was  one  of  them  and 
that  he  went  about  the  land  doing  good  for 
them. 

To  them,  he  was  not  a  stranger,  just  a 
friend  they  hadn't  met. 

But  they  met  him  there  and  they  wanted 
Whitney  and  the  world  to  know  that  they 
appreciated  all  that  he  had  done  to  ease  the 
heavy  load  always  on  their  backs. 

They  expressed  it  in  different  ways. 

I  especially  liked  one  sign  carried  by  a  boy 
about  age  nine  which  read: 

"Whitney  Young  will  live  in  me." 

In  this  beautifully  simple  statement  was 
the  full  message  of  immort.-illty. 

Whitney  would  have  liked  it.  He  would 
have  liked  it  because  that  message  spoken 
through  the  crayon  of  a  child  said  it  all — 
a  child  offering  himself  In  the  image  of  his 
hero. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  when  Whitney  Young 
became  executive  head  of  the  Urban  League 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  No  period 
in  the  history  of  this  nation  was  more  fast 
moving,  more  turbulent  than  the  60's.  There 


were  three  Presidents,  several  major  pieces 
of  Civil  Rights  legislation,  a  new  Frontier,  a 
War  on  Poverty,  thousands  of  marches,  as- 
s.issinatlon  of  several  major  public  figures,  u 
Poor  Peoples'  Campaign,  accelerated  political 
ac'.ivity.  an  Urban  Leagues  New  Thrust  Into 
the  ghettoes,  tension,  polarization  escalation 
and  confrontation  on  nearly  every  front. 

And  there  was  Whitney  Young,  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  it  all;  providing  leadership, 
negotiating,  organizing,  planning  and  al- 
ways speaking  eloquently  and  working  tire- 
lessly to  make  more  clear  the  real  vision  of 
America  and  to  make  more  true  her  promise 
of  equality  to  all. 

He  knew  he  couldn't  do  it  all  by  himself  so 
he  built  an  organization — nearly  doubling  ita 
local  offices,  increasing  its  staff,  financial  and 
other  resources,  many-fold  set  up  outpost 
operations  in  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
nation  and  designed  new  strategies  to  bring 
those  with  answers  into  closer  creative  con- 
tact with  those  with  problems. 

He  fashioned  a  movement  which  was  many 
faceted  which  shaped  a  new  tool  of  social 
change.  He  combined  social  work,  Urban 
Planning,  Community  Development  and  Civil 
Rights  into  a  single  instrument — an  instru- 
ment which  was  versatile,  flexible  and  re- 
spons!ve. 

Even  as  he  built  the  new  Urban  League, 
he  also  helped  put  other  groups  more  solidly 
on  their  feet  For  he  knew  well  that  no  single 
organization  no  matter  how  powerful,  no 
matter  how  strong  Just  couldn't  put  it  all 
together  by  itself. 

History  has  a  way  of  raising  up  the  right 
men  at  the  right  time.  The  sixties  had  ita 
giants  and  Whitney  Moore  Young,  Jr.  stood 
tali  among  them  all. 

Now  he  Is  gone — but  not  really— for  Whit- 
ney Young  will  live  in  the  Urban  League  In 
Washington   and   across   the   land. 

Whitney  Young  will  live  in  little  boys  from 
Lagos  to  Lexington. 

In  TRiBtTTE  TO  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr. 

(By   Dr.    Erman    Edgecombe,   President, 
Washington  Urban  League) 

Whitney  Moore  Young,  Jr.  Is  dead.  This  is 
an  unalterable  fact.  There  has  been  snatched 
from  our  midst  a  great  leader  and  a  good 
friend. 

We  mourn  his  passing  because  his  death 
leaves  a  void  In  our  lives.  In  the  work  of  the 
Urban  League  and  In  the  nation's  business. 

We  mourn  his  passing  because  his  special 
and  uniqtie  ability  to  walk  with  Presidents 
and  act  with  the  people  will  not  soon  be  re- 
placeable. 

Whitney  Young  was  a  man  who  knew  his 
business  and  was  always  about  It. 

As  President  of  the  Washington  Urban 
League  I  had  occasion  to  sit  with  him  from 
time  to  time  and  found  him  always  to  be  a 
man  of  consumat«  compassion  and  unswerv- 
ing dedication  to  the  people  and  catises  he 
served. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  where  Whitney 
Young  stood  on  Issues.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  in  whose  battle  Whitney  Young 
fought. 

Some  of  the  quality  of  Whitney  Young 
was  expressed  In  the  President's  message  last 
week  when  he  said: 

"Of  the  many  hours  I  have  spent  with 
him,  the  most  recent  and  the  most  mem- 
orable were  just  last  December  22,  when 
he  and  several  of  his  Urban  League  col- 
leagues met  with  me  and  most  of  my  Cabinet 
here  in  the  White  House. 

"This  was  not  a  meeting  of  pleasantries 
of  a  pro-forma  occasion.  Whitney  Young 
came  here  to  tell  me  and  the  Cabinet  of 
his  deep  concern  for  the  condition  of  Black 
people  in  America,  especially  of  young  Black 
people.  He  was  eloquent,  tough,  and  con- 
vincing:   a   great   leader   among   his  peers." 

Yes,  Whitney  Young  is  dead.  But  his  work 
lives  on.  Whether  that  work  is  completed 
depends  upon  us. 

If  we  simply  mourn  and  memorialize  him 
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with  words  and  monumeiUs.  then  much  of 
his  work  m  life  will  have  been  for  nauglit. 
On  this  hand,  if  in  his  death  we  take  fresh 
energy  ai.d  fre^h  commitment  to  see  his 
work  through;  then  in  death,  his  life  has 
new  iiieaiilr.g  and  '.hat  life  springs  eternal. 

Memorial  Message  Delivered  By  Dr.  James 
Cheek.  Presii-ent,  Howard  University,  at 
Memorial  Services  for  Whitney   Young. 

JR. 

A  PROMISE  made,  A  PROMISE  TO  KEEP; 
WHITNtY    young   AND   THE   NATION 

Since  last  Thursday,  March  11,  1971.  when 
the  rews  of  Whitney  Young's  death  w.;s 
flashed  around  the  world,  so  many  words 
have  been  said  about  him  and  about  his  life 
and  work,  that  further  utterances  of  this 
liind  in  thus  memorial  service  would  be  antl- 
cUmatic.  He  has  been  eulogized  and  burled; 
we  must  try  to  inemoriahze  him. 

I  should  like  in  these  brief  moments, 
therefore,  to  say  something  not  so  much 
about  Whitney,  but  rather  more  about  the 
nation — the  nation  he  loved,  the  society  in 
whose  pofsiblhtles  he  believed. 

For  we  mourn  in  this  time  not  Whitney. 
We  need  not  motirn  for  him,  but  we  should 
mourn  for  the  nation.  Whitney  did  what  he 
could.  But  the  nation  has  not  done  all  it 
could  or  all  it  ought  to  do. 

Wliitney  believed  in  equality;  but  the  na- 
tion practices  inequality. 

Whitney  believed  In  Justice;  but  the  na- 
tion practices  injustice. 

Whitney  believed  in  fraternity;  but  the  na- 
tion practices  division. 

Whitney  believed  in  an  open  society;  but 
the  nation  practices  a  closed  society. 

Whitney  believed  in  freedom  and  liberty: 
but  the  nation  practices  oppression  and 
repression. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago  this  nation  In  its 
struggle  to  become  born  made  a  promise; 
it  still  has  this  promise  to  keep. 

Whitney  Young  lived  and  labored  In  an 
effort  to  help  his  country  keep  Its  promise 
m  his  lifetime.  He  believed  to  the  end  In  the 
possibilities  of  a  nation  whose  doctrine  and 
deeds  transcended  racism;  whose  essential 
character  did  not  depend  upon  color  of  skin, 
or  accent  of  language,  or  origin  of  nation,  or 
of  professions  of  religion.  But  whose  essen- 
tial character  was  to  be  shaped  and  made  by 
the  devotion  of  its  citizens  to  the  love  of 
liberty,  the  practice  of  Justice  and  the  recog- 
nition of  equality;  a  nation  whose  citizens 
lived  in  fraternity,  one  with  the  other. 

For  what  Whitney  believed  In  was  what 
America  promised  when  it  was  Isorn  in  1776. 
But  America  is  now  almost  two  centuries  old; 
It  continues  to  make  the  promise,  but  It  also 
continues  to  find  ways  not  to  keep  It. 

We  do  not  know  the  eloquence  of  a  great 
voice  until  that  voice  has  been  silenced.  We 
do  not  feel  the  power  of  a  great  spirit  until 
that  spirit  has  been  stilled.  The  eloquence  of 
Whitney  Young's  voice  is  heard  now  In  Its 
silence;  the  power  of  his  spirit  is  now  felt 
In  its  stillness. 

He  is  gone  and  we  are  here.  Whitney 
Young  is  dead  But  the  nation  continues  to 
live.  We,  who  are  left  behind,  cannot  bring 
Whitney  Young  back  to  life  again;  but  we 
who  are  left  behind  can  prevent  the  nation 
he  struggled  for  from  dying. 

Perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  of  Whitney 
Young  that  he  died  to  make  men  free.  But 
in  truth  It  can  be  said,  he  died  while  trying 
t3  make  both   men  and  this  nation  free. 

No  words  spoken  here  or  elsewhere  can 
adequately  pay  tribute  to  his  life  or  the 
memory  of  that  life.  He.  in  fact,  believed 
tiiat  men  were  to  be  Judged  not  by  what  they 
said,  but  by  what  they  did. 

It  is  not  important  now  what  the  nation 
says  about  Whitney's  life.  It  Is  important 
now  what  the  nation  does  about  Whitney's 
work.  His  life  cannot  be  restored,  but  his 
work  can  be  continued  and  brought  to  ful- 


fillment. 


We  shall  hear  no  more  that  voice  we  now 
know  to  have  been  eloquent.  We  shall  experi- 
ence no  longer  that  spirit  we  now  know  to 
have  been  powerful. 

But  we — as  a  nation — can  keep  the  voice 
eloquent  and  we  can  keep  that  spirit  pow- 
erful not  by  continuing  to  quote  from  Whit- 
ney's speeches  and  his  books  and  not  by 
continuing  to  recall  Interesting  and  impor- 
tant anecdotes  about  his  life.  The  eloquence 
of  his  voice  can  be  heard  and  the  power  of 
his  spirit  can  be  felt  if  the  nation  would  now 
decide  to  create  for  Whitney  Young  a  mon- 
ument A  monument,  not  of  stone  or  of 
bronze,  but  a  monument  fashioned  of  Whit- 
ney's dream,  carved  out  of  his  hope,  and 
shaped  in  the  form  of  what  he  called  "the 
domestic  Marshall  Plan"  And  let  It  be  called 
the  "WHITNEY  YOUNG  PLAN"  embodying 
not  only  his  name  and  his  spirit,  but  also 
his  program,   his  goals,   his   objectives. 

And  through  the  "WHITNEY  YOUNG 
PLAN",  let  this  nation  become  that  "Open 
Society"  for  which  he  struggled,  and  through 
the  "WHITNEY  YOUNG  PLAN,"  let  this  na- 
tion move — In  this  decade — beyond  racism. 
And  In  this  decade,  let  this  nation  use  its 
resources  and  its  institutions  not  only  to 
land  men  on  the  moon,  but  on  earth  to  stand 
men  on  their  feet. 

And  In  this  decade,  let  this  nation  do  for 
Americans  what  it  claims  to  champion  for 
the  Vietnamese:  human  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

And  in  this  decade,  let  this  nation  do  for 
American  cities  what  It  did  In  the  past  two 
decades  for  foreign  nations:  destroy  the 
ghettos  and  the  slums;  rebuild  the  schools 
and   re-lnvlgorate   the   human   spirit. 

And  In  this  decade,  let  this  nation  now 
begin  to  seek  for  Itself  what  It  seeks  for  the 
world;  not  only  a  generation  of  world  peace, 
but  more  than  a  generation  of  racial  peace 
and  racial  goodwill. 

And  let  those  things  be  done  by  Ameri- 
cans, on  behalf  of  America,  In  the  Interest 
of  Americans.  Not  because  It  Is  expedient, 
but  because  It  Is  right.  Not  because  it  Is  our 
wish,  but  because  It  Is  our  duty;  and  not 
because  of  our  desire  for  world  power,  but 
because  of  our  determination  to  keep  a  his- 
toric promise. 

And  If  we  the  people — the  nation — are 
not  willing  or  capable  of  doing  these  things, 
let  us  now  say  so.  Let  us,  before  the  world, 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  and  say:  we  do 
not  believe  In  equality,  we  do  not  believe  In 
Justice,  we  do  not  believe  in  fraternity.  Let 
us  make  clear  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
that  this  America  will  exploit  as  other  na- 
tions have  exploited.  That  we  sahll  continue 
to  oppress  as  other  nations  have  oppressed. 
That  we  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  few 
ruling  the  many;  and  that  we  are  determined 
that  white  men  shall  dominate  black  men, 
and  that  we  are  prepared — as  a  nation— to 
renounce  the  promise  we  made  almost  two 
centuries  ago  and  to  take  our  chances  with 
the  laws  of  history  and  with  the  laws  of  his- 
tory's sovereign  God. 

And  If  this  be  the  nation's  choice  and  the 
nation's  decision,  then  let  those  who  walked 
with  Whitney,  who  talked  with  him,  who 
organized  with  him,  who  cried  with  him. 
who  believed  with  him,  who  hoped  with 
him,  who  planned  with  him  say  to  our  coun- 
try— the  land  of  our  birth — that  we  believe 
with  Whitney  that  James  Russell  Lowell 
spoke  eternal  truth  when  he  wrote: 

"The  laws  of  changeless  justice  binds 
Oppressor  with  oppressed. 
And  sure  as  sin  and  suffering  joined 
We  march  to  fate  abreast." 
Almost   two   centuries   ago,   this   Republic 
at  the  moment  of  Its  birth  made  a  promise, 
it  still  has  a  promise  to  keep. 

Whitney  Young  labored  for  two  decades 
to  help  the  nation  keep  Its  promise.  Those 
whom  Whitney  have  left  behind  do  not  have 
two    decAdes    remaining.    The    dateline    of 


American  history  is  built  around  his  grave. 
His  departure  is  a  watershed  In  our  national 
experience. 

He  is  dead,  but  we  are  alive.  And  if  we 
have  In  fact  not  paid  our  final  respects  to 
him  in  laying  to  rest  his  body,  let  us  not  now 
pay  our  final  respects  to  him  in  la^•ing  to 
rest  his  work. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Mar.  16, 
1971] 
The  Loss  or  Whitney  Young 
(By  Philip  Geyelin  I 
Among  the  black  leaders  In  the  struggle 
for  racial  equality,  some  brought  religion  to 
the  movement,  some  brought  the  liberals, 
some  brought  labor.  Whitney  Young,  more 
than  any  man,  brought  the  business  commu- 
nity, the  men  of  money  and  of  the  power 
and  the  influence  that  comes  with  money, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  this  was  the  hardest 
part  of  it  although  It  was  not  by  any  means 
where  his  contribution  ends.  Still,  It  was  the 
role  that  made  him  unique  because  it  made 
him  exposed.  A  black  man  had  to  be  suspect 
who  dealt  with  the  Rockefellers  and  the 
Fords.  So  Whitney  Young  was  a  contro- 
versial figure  from  his  first  days  as  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Urban  League. 
His  chosen  role  within  the  movement  was  by 
the  nature  of  things  politically  precarious. 
But  if  this  bothered  him,  it  was  not  In  his 
nature  to  show  it  very  often;  he  was  too  busy 
getting  things  done. 

Whitney  Young  had  come  to  the  Nigerian 
capital  for  a  meeting  of  the  African  Ameri- 
can Institute,  as  a  member  of  an  American 
delegation  which  Included  many  of  the  black 
leaders  he  had  worked  with  most  closely  over 
the  years.  As  they  huddled  together  In  the 
numbness  of  their  sorrow,  after  his  death, 
what  they  remembered  best  about  brother 
Whitney  was  not  the  arguments  they  may 
have  had  over  strategy — one  rarely  does,  of 
course.  What  they  were  saying  was  that 
"Whitney  was  always  there  when  you  needed 
him  .  .  .  and  that  somebody  had  to  do  what 
Whitney  did  ,  ,  .  and  the  man  could  not  have 
done  It  better  ,  .  .  and  that  no  man  could 
fill  those  shoes."  And  the  way  they  talked 
and  worked  together  and  worried  about  the 
future  and  grabbed  for  the  first  signs  of 
leadership  by  one  of  their  number  (the  young 
radical  preacher  from  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jack- 
son) you  could  not  doubt  that  they  meant 
what  they  said. 

"He  was  the  big  man  who  led  the  Inter- 
ference around  the  end,"  said  Bayard  Rustln, 
the  veteran  from  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  In- 
stitute who  had  fought  the  long  wars  with 
Young.  "And  he  was  also  a  man  you  could 
sing  and  drink  and  bull  with."  So  Rustln 
only  spoke  briefly  at  the  memorial  service  In 
the  sweltering  Christ  Church  Cathedral  In 
Lagos  on  Saturday  and  then  he  sang  "Death 
ain't  nothing  but  a  robber  .  .  ." 

Jesse  Jackson  led  the  final  prayer  and  he 
called  him  "a  father  figure  In  the  civil  rights 
movement."  To  the  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  he  was  "a  giant  laughing 
man"  and  quoting  Sandburg  on  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth,  he  spoke  of  the  "paradox  of  ter- 
rible storm  and  p>eace.  unspeakable  and  per- 
fect." 

He  was  the  man  who  cooled  things,  was 
what  they  were  saying,  who  brought  every 
kind  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  together  be- 
cause he  could  talk  to  all  of  them.  And  yet, 
to  suggest  that  his  death  is  somehow  a  set- 
back to  the  forces  of  moderation — as  the 
Vice  F*resldent  did — is  to  miss  the  point. 
There  was  nothing  moderate  about  Whitney 
Young's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  to  the  redressing  of  the  grievances  of 
his  race.  ''He  had  an  Impatient  patience"  Is 
the  way  one  of  his  American  colleagues  de- 
scribed him.  "He  had  a  tremendously  subli- 
mated anger  and  he  turned  it  into  creative 
acts."  His  achievements  were  very  prEu;tlcal 
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ones;  they  can  be  measured  In  the  work  of 
the  Urban  League  over  the  years,  In  Its 
great  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  black 
men  who  had  poured  Into  the  Northern 
ghettos  from  the  South.  It  can  perhaps  be 
best  Illustrated  by  the  street  academies  In 
the  ghettos  which  were  his  special  creation — 
placC'S  where  young  blacks  could  gather  and 
study  and  learn  and  receive  counsel  because 
they  could  do  none  of  these  things  In  over- 
crowded homes. 

Practical  solutions  born  of  a  profound  com- 
passion for  people,  a  restless,  driving  en- 
ergy, unending  good  humor  and  a  love  of 
living — these  were  his  great  strengths.  Be- 
cause he  was  a  sociologist  before  he  was  a 
national  and  International  figure  in  the 
struggle  for  human  rights,  he  knew  what  the 
problems  were  In  an  academic,  theoretical 
way.  And  he  knew  them  first  hand  as  well; 
not  the  least  of  his  contributions  was  what 
he  did  to  bring  the  Urban  League  Itself 
more  actively  Into  the  political  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  ghettos — Into  the  places  where 
the  problems  are.  That  was  the  key  to  It:  he 
knew  the  problems  and  he  knew  the  right 
people  and  If  this  led  some  of  his  black 
brothers  to  fault  his  lack  of  militancy  or  his 
close  associations  with  the  rich  and  power- 
ful. It  led  none  of  them  to  fault  him  for  him- 
self, for  none  could  withstand  the  warmth 
and  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  man. 

His  wisdom  lay  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
realities  of  what  It  would  take  to  make  his 
country  move.  He  knew  the  value  of  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  and  rhetoric  and  organiz- 
ation and  all  the  rest.  He  felt  deep  down 
the  rlgbtness  of  the  cause.  But  he  also  knew 
where  the  levers  of  power  were  and  how 
they  worked.  "Say  something  that  I  can  go 
back  and  scare  America  with"  he  told  Afri- 
cans at  the  meeting  here.  'What's  going  to 
happen — that's  the  only  basis  on  which 
America  Is  going  to  move."  He  didn't  mean 
it  quite  the  way  It  sounded,  because  he 
didn't  believe  In  fear.  "My  father  said  to  me 
you  only  hate  that  which  you  fear  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  fear  a  living  soul,"  be  also 
told  his  colleagues  at  another  point.  What  he 
did  believe  was  that  America  would  only 
act  effectively  to  Increeise  aid  to  Africa  out  of 
an  acute  self  Interest  in  Its  own  security  be- 
cause that  was  the  way  it  had  always  been 
with  foreign  aid,  and  he  wanted  the  Africans 
to  tell  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  the 
United  States  did  not  do  more  for  the  de- 
veloping nations  and  the  black  people  on  this 
continent. 

Not  fearing  and  not  hating,  he  dealt  with 
the  corporate  executives  and  counselled  with 
Presidents;  he  consorted,  in  other  words, 
with  men  who  were  looked  ujKin  by  others 
In  the  movement  with  unrelieved  hostility. 
And  the  fact  Is  that  many  who  were  critical 
of  this  approach  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  in  the  practical  terms  that  matter  he 
was  right — that  the  movement  had  to  have 
such  an  ambassador. 

Jesse  Jackson  said  as  much  in  his  booming 
eulogy.  Recalling  a  time  when  It  app>eared 
that  Whitney  Young  might  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nixon  Cabinet,  Jackson  said  he 
sent  him  a  telegram  urging  him  to  accept.  "I 
felt  It  dldnt  matter  what  you  thought  oT  the 
man,"  Jackson  declared.  "I  felt  that  I  didn't 
want  twenty  million  or  thirty  million  Ameri- 
cans disconnected  from  the  man  who  Is  mak- 
ing decisions  about  them  every  week."  Jack- 
son said  that  later  he  asked  Young  why  he 
hadn't  taken  the  job  and  that  "Whitney 
bowed  his  head  In  the  dilemma  that  the 
black  man  Is  trapped  In  and  replied  that  he 
wanted  the  Job  and  that  he  thought  he  could 
have  done  the  job  but  that  he  thought  the 
brothers  would  not  have  understood." 

And  so  he  worked  on  with  that  patient  Im- 
patience to  the  end.  "We  have  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple who  are  hungry  tonight,"  he  said  at  an- 
other point  while  he  was  In  Lagos.  "The  rats 
are  biting  the  kids  tonight." 

He  relished  every  part  of  It.  '"ITils  Is  great." 
he  Is  said  to  have  shouted  In  the  surf  of  a 


Nigerian  beach  just  before  he  died  and  he 
would  have  said  the  same  thing  about  his 
life's  work.  He  was  In  Nigeria  for  a  confer- 
ence of  Africans  and  Americans  dedicated  to 
the  causes  of  black  men  on  two  continents, 
and  it  win  be  said  many  times  over  that  there 
was  something  appropriate  about  the  fact 
that  he  should  have  died  on  an  African  beach 
while  actively  and  exuberantly  engaged  in 
such  an  enterprise.  Perhaps  so.  But  the  grief 
of  all  the  black  brothers  of  many  nations 
who  were  working  with  him  when  he  died, 
and  of  other  men,  white  as  well  as  black  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  Is  a  meaisure  of 
how  little  consolation  there  is  In  this  for 
his   loss. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  has  just  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. This  subcommittee  will  All  an  im- 
portant void  in  the  legislative  process 
which  has  been  evident  in  the  interna- 
tional trade  area  for  many  years. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  will  serve  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  have  worked  with  him  for 
many  years  as  a  trade  delegate  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  I  am  im- 
pressed not  only  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  area,  but  also  with  his  pragmatic 
approach  to  the  problems. 

I  am  pleased  also,  that  Chairman 
Long  has  named  me  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  look  forward  eagerly  to 
the  hearings  the  subcommittee  will  have, 
and  to  the  work  it  will  do,  not  only  on 
long-range  philosophical  questions  of 
trade  policy,  but  also  on  matters  of  cru- 
cial, immediate  importance. 

We  have  seen  the  steel  Industry  hard 
hit  by  imports;  we  have  seen  the  watch 
industry  in  this  country  vanish  in  the 
face  of  import  competition.  Textiles, 
shoes,  and  electronics  are  suffering 
now — and  other  industries,  too.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation  has  our  manu- 
facturing industry  been  unable  to  com- 
pete anywhere  in  the  world  on  fair  terms. 
In  this  day  and  age,  when  U.S.  industry 
is  unable  to  compete  in  its  own  market, 
then  something  is  wrong — not  with  U.S. 
industry,  but  with  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

This  new  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  can  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  the  workingman 
of  America.  I  applaud  the  chairman's 
foresight  in  appointing  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Senator 
Long's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Finance  CoMMrmK  Establishes  Subcommit- 
tee ON  International  Trade 

Following  Is  the  text  of  a  statement  by 
Honorable  Russell  B.  Long.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, announcing  the  appointment  of  a  special 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade: 

"U.S.  foreign  trade  Is  now  more  than  an 
80  billion  dollar  business.  It  affects  virtually 
every  aspect  of  American  life — production. 


Incomes  and  Jobs;  profits  and  prices.  In  a 
word,  foreign  trade  aiTecis  people,  their  liveli- 
hood and  their  families 

"We  have  witnessed  the  closing  down  of 
many  American  plants  and  the  transfer  of 
many  others  to  foreign  lands  where  lower 
wage  rates  abound.  American  dollars  and 
credlt^ — hard  to  obtain  here — have  flowed 
freely  to  build  magnificent  factories  overseas 
In  the  process,  many  American  Jobs  have 
been  lost.  Unemployment,  caused  by  foreign 
import  competition,  runs  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  our  welfare  rolls  are  being 
swelled  by  American  workers  laid  off  because 
of  import  competition. 

"As  an  Indication  of  the  degree  to  which 
foreign  Imports  have  hurt  American  Jobs, 
the  24-inllllon  member  AFL-CIO  has  recent- 
ly called  for  quotas  mechanisms  covering 
'any  products  In  which  there  Is  a  loss  of 
American  Jobs  due  to  market  disruption  or 
the  activities  of  American  multi-national 
corporations.'  This  Is  a  major  switch  for  an 
organization  which  heretofore  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  free  trade  movement.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  reflection  of  the  feelings  of 
the  many  unions  belonging  to  the  AFL-CIO. 
To  these  people — good  American  citizens- 
It  Is  no  consolation  that  shirts  and  shoes  and 
automobiles  may  be  a  few  cents  cheaper  be- 
cause they  are  made  abroad.  These  people 
have  lost  their  jobs  and  cannot  afford  to 
buy  shirts  and  shoes  and  automobiles,  even 
for  the  low  prices  of  foreign  commodities. 
Unemployment  compensation  and  welfare 
checks — all  charged  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er— are  not  much  consolation  for  the  work- 
ers laid  off  because  of  Imports. 

"We  have  become  a  'have  not'  nation  as 
far  as  foreign  trade  policy  Is  concerned.  As 
Europe  and  Japan  built  themselves  up  into 
prosperous  trading  nations,  with  the  help  of 
governmental  aid  and  protection,  the  United 
States  continues  to  place  meaningless  slog- 
ans of  'free  trade'  and  'protectionism'  ahead 
of  jobs.  As  a  nation,  we  are  ducking  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  1970's. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  the  world  has 
changed  swiftly  and  dramatically  since  World 
War  II,  our  trade  negotiators,  concerned  more 
with  foreign  good  will'  than  American  jobs, 
are  still  tooting  the  horns  of  free  trade 
and  shouting  that  those  who  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  American  jobs  are  not  acting  'in 
the  national  Interest.' 

"In  the  light  of  all  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  our  present  trade  policies 
were  fixed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  it  Is 
time  for  this  nation  to  reconsider  our  ap- 
proach to  trade  matters.  Hopefully,  we  should 
fix  a  new  direction  for  U.S.  trade  policy, 
more  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  future, 
than  to  the  goals  of  the  past. 

"As  a  step  In  this  direction.  I  have  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress a  new  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade  in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  ftmctlon  of  this  new  Subcommittee  will 
be  to  explore  our  trade  policies,  chronicle 
their  fallings  and  their  shortcomings,  and 
attempt  to  learn  why  our  trade  policies  have 
not  brought  us  the  same  economic  successes 
as  those  enjoyed  by  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many— nations  which  have  made  interna- 
tiontil  trade  the  cornerstone  of  their  whole 
economic  program.  With  the  information 
this  Subcommittee  can  develop,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  Indeed,  the  entire 
Congress,  can  be  prepared  to  more  effectively 
respond  to  the  great  need  for  an  enlightened 
trade  policy. 

"In  my  opinion,  it  is  appropriate  for  a 
Congressional  Committee  with  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram to  undertake  this  sort  of  exploration. 
For  too  long,  U.S.  trade  policy  has  been  dom- 
inated by  hired  bureaucrats  in  the  SUte 
Department.  Probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  Federal  program,  the  trade 
agreements  program,  and  the  policies  which 
frame  it,  have  been  Isolated  from  the  Amer- 
ican people.  These  nameless  and  faceless 
bureaucrats  who  wield  Important  Influence 


on  trade  matters  never  have  to  answer  to 
the  voters  for  their  neglect  of  American  em- 
ployers and  workers,  or  for  needless  gener- 
osity to  foreign  countries  on  trade  matters. 
This  Is  wrong :  the  voice  of  the  people  should 
be  heard,  and  the  American  system  of  checks 
and  balances  In  the  governmental  process 
should  be  brought  Into  play. 

"For  too  long,  the  Congress  has  been  de- 
pendent on  the  executive  branch  for  lead- 
ership in  setting  trade  policy,  and  for  too 
long  this  pwlicy  has  developed  In  diplomatic 
meetings  motivated  mainly  by  political  pol- 
icy considerations,  wholly  divorced  from  eco- 
nomic realities. 

"The  work  which  could  be  performed  by 
the  new  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  can  provide  Congress  with  an  in- 
dependent source  of  information,  unsullied 
by  State  Department  prejudices  and  free 
of  bureaucratic   inbreeding. 

"I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
Honorable  Abraham  Riblcoff  (D.,  Conn.)  will 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Riblcoff  is  particularly  suited  for 
this  role.  For  many  years,  he  served  with 
distinction  and  high  honor  as  a  Finance 
Committee  delegate  tD  the  Kennedy  Round 
of  tariff-cutting  talks  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
Ijjid.  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  In  addition  to  the  tremendous  head 
Btart  that  work  provided  him,  Senator  Ribl- 
coff has  had  first-hand  experience  with  the 
sort  of  Inept,  hypocritical  bumbling  of 
which  the  State  Department  Is  capable 
when  trade  amendments  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

"No  doubt.  Senator  Riblcoff  recalls  his 
amendment  in  1966,  dealing  with  the  Amer- 
ican Selling  Price  system  of  valuing  im- 
ports of  synthetic  rubber  protective  foot- 
wear. While  one  g:roup  of  State  Department 
strategists  were  seeking  to  make  peace  with 
him,  another  group  was  working  behind  his 
back  trying  to  line  up  support  to  kill  the 
Riblcoff  amendment.  I  am  pletised  to  re- 
port that  when  it  was  all  over.  Senator  Rlbi- 
coS's  position  In  defense  of  the  American 
rubber  shoe  industry  prevailed. 

"His  defense  of  Congressional  prerogatives 
was  magnified  by  his  fight  for  S.  Con.  Res. 
100  dealing  with  the  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments outside  of  the  delegated  authority 
provided  by  the  Congress  to  the  Executive. 
He  also  fought  hard  agalnat  the  Canadian 
Automobile  Agreement  because  the  Agree- 
ment did  not  provide  an  adequate  quid  pro 
quo  to  this  nation  Senator  Riblcoff  Is  a  fair 
man  so  much  so  that  his  friends  can  Justly 
call  him  Honest  Abe.'  I  am  confident  that 
his  leadership  of  this  Subcommittee  will 
add  to  his  reputation  for  fairness  and  objec- 
tivity. 

"In  addition  to  Senator  Riblcoff,  other 
Senators  serving  on  the  Subcommittee  will 
be: 

Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge  (D.,  Ga.) 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  (D.,  Wis.) 

Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  (R.,  Ariz.) 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (R.,  Wyo.) 

Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R.,  Utah)  and 
I  will  serve  in  an  ex  officio  capacity. 

Senator  Talmadge  was  also  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee delegate  to  the  Geneva  talks  and  has 
had  broad  experience  In  trade  matters. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  this  Subcommittee, 
working  as  a  team,  and  speaking  with  a  sin- 
gle voice,  will  render  Invaluable  services  in 
studying  the  trade  question. 

"The  function  of  the  Subcommittee  will 
he  exploratory,  not  legislative.  No  legislation 
will  be  referred  to  It,  nor  does  the  Committee 
on  Finance  expect  It  to  recommend  changes 
in  the  statutes  dealing  with  foreign  trade, 
although  Senators  serving  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee wUl  doubtless  obtain  much  Informa- 
tion which  will  lead  them  to  suggest  legls- 
IsUve  answers  to  problems  that  they  un- 
cover. 

3^*  Subcommittee's  primary  role  will  be 
to  help  educate  Senators  and  others  on  ma- 
jor foreign  trade  Issues,  considerations  and 


implications.  The  exploratory  hearing  proc- 
ess win  be  Its  principal  tool. 

"In  performing  its  work,  I  would  hope  that 
the  new  Subcrmmitiee  will  direct  consider- 
able attention  to  the  features  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  partic- 
ularly those  which  contribute  to  many  of 
the  trade  problems  we  face  today.  Last  year, 
the  full  Committee  discussed  the  major 
trade  problems  facing  this  country,  and  it 
decided  that  there  'Acre  a  number  of  ma- 
jor Issues  which  required  intensive  study. 
These  included: 

(1)  The  most-favored-natlon  (MPN)  prin- 
ciple and  the  exceptions  thereto;  the  effect 
of  MFN  exceptions  of  intra-reeional  and 
extra-regional  trade  where  common  markets 
and  free  trade  areas  are  concerned; 

(2)  The  GATT  provisions  and  interpreta- 
tions on  export  subsidies  and  border  taxes, 
the  rationale  underlying  the  differing  treat- 
ment of  "direct  and  'indirect'  taxes  insofar 
as  border  tax  adjustments  are  concerned, 
and  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  on  border 
tax  adjustments; 

(3)  The  adequacy  of  GATT  provisions 
dealing  with  agriculture: 

(4)  The  adequacy  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments exceptions  in  Article  XII  of  GATT; 

(5)  The  GATT  provisions  on  unfair  trade 
practices,  fair  international  labor  standards, 
and  relief  from  injurious  Imports: 

(6)  The  GATT  provisions  on  'compensa- 
tion' and  'retaliation.' 

"In  addition,  I  would  hope  that  the  Sub- 
committee's inquiry  will  Include  an  examina- 
tion of  nontarlff  barriers,  and  other  matters, 
such  as: 

(1)  The  quantitive  restrictions  that  re- 
main in  effect  in  many  countries  such  as 
Japan; 

(2)  The  common  agricultural  policy  of  the 
EEC; 

(3)  The  border  tax-export  rebate  system  of 
the  EEC.  and  the  reasons  why  indirect  tax  re- 
bates on  exports  are  not  considered  'bounties 
or  grants'  within  the  meaning  of  the  counter- 
vailing duty  statute  as  interpreted  by  Su- 
preme Court  cases: 

(4)  Discriminatory  government  procure- 
ment policies; 

(5)  The  probable  effects  of  British  entry 
Into  the  Common  Market  on  U.S.  trade  and 
balance  of  payments; 

(6)  The  effect  of  foreign  exchange-rate 
changes  on  United  States  trade  and  tariff 
concessions; 

(7)  An  analysis  of  whether  or  not  greater 
flexibility  in  foreign  exchange  rates  would 
serve  In  the  interests  of  United  States  and 
world  trade; 

(8)  The  nature  and  extent  to  which  other 
countries  subsidize  their  exports,  directly  or 
indirectly; 

(9)  A  comparative  analysis  of  various  pro- 
posals to  extend  tariff  preferences  to  the 
products  of  less  developed  countries  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  effects  of  U.S.  trade 
and  Investment  patterns  and  on  U.S.  labor; 

(10)  The  various  agency  responsibilities 
within  the  executive  branch  for  handling  all 
U.S.  foreign  trade  matters,  and  the  means 
by  which  policy  coordination  Is  achieved. 

"Finally,  I  would  hope  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee will  look  Into  the  following  matters  of 
particular  significance  In  International  trade : 

( 1 )  The  tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers  among 
principal  trading  nations  In  the  industrial- 
ized countries,  including  an  ansdysls  of  the 
disparities  in  tariff  treatment  of  similar 
articles  of  commerce  by  different  countries 
and  the  reasons  for  the  disparities; 

(2)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  tariff  con- 
cessions granted  in  trade  agreements  and 
other  international  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  by  the  principal 
trading  nations  In  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries; 

(3)  The  customs  valuation  procedures  of 
foreign  countries  and  those  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  developing  and  sug- 


gesting uniform  standards  of  ctistom  valua- 
tion which  would  operate  fairly  among  all 
classes  of  shippers  In  International  trade, 
and  the  economic  effects  which  would  fol- 
low If  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  such 
standards  of  valuation,  ba^ed  on  rates  of 
duty  which  will  become  effective  on  January 
1,  1972;  and 

(4)  The  Implications  of  multinational 
firms  on  the  patterns  of  world  trade  and 
Investment  and  on  United  States  trade  and 
labor. 

"I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Riblcoff  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  coordinate 
the  work  of  this  new  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Trade.  With  his  fair  and  Impartial 
leadership.  I  am  confident  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  will  proceed  smoothly  \nd 
that  it  will  earn  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance  the  same  high  honor  as  the  Suo- 
commlttee  on  Health  Care  earned  In  IWQ 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Honorable  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico.  I  might  add 
that  the  success  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  Care  contributed  to  the  decision  to 
establish  this  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  and  the  basic  working  arrangements 
of  both  of  these  Subcommittees  are  Identical. 

"As  In  the  case  of  our  earlier  Subcommit- 
tees, the  new  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  will  be  staffed  by  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  staff.  Although  our 
staff  Is  small.  It  Is  highly  competent,  and  I 
know  the  Subcommittee  will  profit  from  the 
contribution  the  staff  can  make  to  its  work, 

"I  urge  the  Chairman  to  promptly  call  a 
meeting  of  his  new  Subcommittee  to  lay  out 
the  ground  rules  under  which  its  work  will 
be  performed.  With  this  step  behind  it,  the 
Subcommittee  can  begin  coordinating  Its 
hearing  process  with  other  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance." 


POPULATION  GROWTH 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  world's  current  rate  of  population 
growth,  about  2  percent  per  year,  pop- 
ulation on  this  planet  wlU  double  in  35 
years.  The  earth  is  today  supporting  3 
billion  700  million  human  beings  in  vari- 
ous degrees  of  phyiual  and  psychological 
well-being.  As  we  edge  closer  to  the  4 
billion  mark  survival  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  by  any  yardstick. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  en- 
vironmental and  ecological  effects  of  a 
rising  population,  especially  here  in 
the  United  States,  where  each  American 
uses  20  to  25  times  the  natural  resources 
the  average  Indian  would  consume  in  a 
lifetime.  I  have  supported  efforts  to 
make  more  intelligent  use  of  our  natural 
resources  and  to  bring  our  ecology  back 
into  its  natural  balance. 

Too  little  attention  is  given,  however, 
to  many  of  the  other  aspects  of  spiral- 
ling world  population.  Dr.  Norman  E. 
Borlaug,  Nobel  laureate,  and  head  of  the 
International  Wheat  Research  and 
Production  program  of  the  Internation- 
al Maize  and  Wheat  Improvement  Cen- 
ter, is  considered  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  so-called  Green  Revolution.  Un- 
fortimately,  some  have  misunderstood 
the  function  and  potential  of  the  Green 
Revolution  and  have  asserted  that  be- 
cause of  this  advance,  man  no  longer 
faces  a  food  crisis. 

Dr.  Borlaug  has  now  set  about  trying 
to  explain  the  Green  Revolution  and  its 
limitations.  As  he  says. 

The  Green  Revolution  has  won  a  tempo- 
rary success  In  man's  war  against  hunger 
and  deprivation;  It  has  given  man  a  breath- 
ing space.    If  fully  Implemented,  the  Rev- 
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olution  can  provide  sufficient  food  for  sus- 
tenance during  the  next  three  decades. 
But  the  frightening  power  of  human  repro- 
duction must  also  be  curbed:  otherwise  the 
success  of  the  Green  Revolution  will  be 
ephemeral. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  Dr.  Borlaug's  speech, 
"The  Green  Revolution,  Peace  and  Hu- 
manity." delivered  upon  acceptance  of 
the  1970  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  Oslo.  Nor- 
way, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcopd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Green  REVoLuriON,  Pe.\ce 

AND    HUMANITY 

(By  Norman  E.  Borlaug,  Head  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Wheat    Research    and    Production 
Program   of   the   International   Maize   and 
Wheat   Improvement   Center) 
Civilization,  as  It  is  known  today,  could 
not  have  evolved,  nor  can  it  survive,  without 
an  adequate  food  supply.  Yet,  food  is  some- 
thing that  is  taken  for  granted  by  most  world 
leaders  despite  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  the  population  of  the  world  Is  hungry. 
Man  seems  to  insist  on  ignoring  the  lessons 
available  from  history. 

Man's  survival,  from  the  time  of  Adam 
and  Eve  until  the  Invention  of  agriculture, 
must  have  been  precarious  because  of  his 
inability  to  ensure  his  food  supply.  During 
the  long,  obscure,  dimly  defined,  pre-historic 
period  when  man  lived  as  a  wandering  hunter 
and  food  gatherer,  frequent  food  shortages 
must  have  prevented  the  development  of 
village  civilizations.  tJnder  these  conditions 
the  growth  of  human  population  was  also 
automatically  limited  by  the  limitations  of 
food  supplies. 

In  the  misty,  hazy  past,  as  the  Mesolithic 
Age  gave  way  to  the  Neolithic,  there  suddenly 
appeared  In  widely  separated  geographic  areas 
the  most  highly  successful  group  of  inventors 
and  revolutionaries  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  This  group  of  Neolithic  men  and 
women,  and  in  all  probability  largely  the  lat- 
ter, domesticated  all  the  major  cereals,  leg- 
umes and  root  crops,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
most  Impwrtant  animals  that,  to  this  day. 
remain  man's  principal  source  of  food.  Ap- 
parently. 9.000  years  ago.  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Zigros  Mountains,  man  had  already  be- 
come both  a^iculturist  and  animal  husband- 
ryman.  which,  in  turn,  soon  led  to  the  spe- 
cialization of  labor  and  the  development  of 
viUage  life.  Similar  discoveries  and  develop- 
ments elsewhere  soon  laid  the  groundwork 
from  which  all  modern  agriculture  and  ani- 
mal industry  and.  Indeed,  all  of  the  world's 
subsequent  civilizations  have  evolved.  De- 
spite the  tremendous  value  of  their  con- 
tributions we  know  none  of  these  benefac- 
tors of  mankind  by  name.  In  fact.  It  has  only 
been  within  the  past  century,  and  especially 
within  the  last  15  years — since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  effective  radio-carbon  dating  sys- 
tem— that  we  have  begun  even  vaguely  to 
understand  the  timing  of  these  epochal 
events  which  have  shaped  the  world's  destiny. 
The  invention  of  agriculture,  however,  did 
not  permanently  emancipate  man  from  the 
fear  of  food  shortages,  hunger  and  famine. 
Even  In  prehistoric  times  population  growth 
often  must  have  threatened  or  exceeded 
man's  ability  to  produce  enough  food.  Then, 
when  droughts  or  outbreaks  of  diseases  and 
Insect  pests  ravaged  crops,  famine  resulted. 
That  such  catastrophes  occurred  periodi- 
cally in  ancient  times  Is  amply  clear  from 
numerous  biblical  references:  Thus,  the  Lord 
said:  "I  have  smitten  you  with  blasting  and 
mildew"  (Amos  4:9);  "The  seed  is  rotten 
under  their  clods,  the  gamers  are  laid  deso- 
late, the  barns  are  broken  down;  for  the  corn 
is  withered.  .  .  ,  The  beasts  of  the  field  cry 
also  unto  thee:  for  the  rivers  of  waters  are 


dried   up,   and   the   fire   hath   devoured   the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness"  (Joel  1:17.  20). 

Plant  diseases,  drought,  desolation  and  de- 
spair were  recurrent  catastrophes  during  the 
ages,  alo:ig  with  Lhe  ancient  remedies — sup- 
plications to  supernatural  spirits  or  Gods. 
.\nd  yet.  the  concept  of  the  "ever-normal 
granary"  appeared  in  elementary  form,  as  is 
clear  froni  Pharaoh's  dre.tms,  and  Joseph's 
mterpret-ation  of  nnminent  famine  and  hl-i 
preparation  for  it.  as  indicated  by  this  quota- 
tion from  Genesis;  ".  .  .  And  the  seven  yeari 
of  dearth  begaii  to  come,  according  as  Joseph 
had  said:  and  the  dearth  was  in  all  lan(ls; 
but  In  all  the  lands  of  Egypt  there  was  bread 
.  .  ."  I  Genesis  41:54l.  For  his  time,  Joseph 
was  wise,  with  the  help  of  his  God. 

But  today  we  should  be  far  wiser;  with  the 
help  of  our  Gods  and  our  science  we  must 
not  only  increase  our  food  supplies  but  also 
Insure  them  against  biological  and  physical 
catastrophes  by  international  efforts  to  pro- 
vide international  granaries  of  reserve  food 
for  use  In  case  of  need.  And  these  food  re- 
serves must  be  made  available  to  all  who 
need  them — ^and  before  famine  strikes,  not 
afterwards.  Man  can  and  must  prevent  the 
tragedy  of  famine  in  the  future  instead  of 
merely  tr>'ing  with  pious  regret  to  salvage 
the  human  wreckage  of  the  famine,  as  he  has 
so  often  done  in  the  past.  We  will  be  guilty 
of  criminal  negligence,  without  extenuation, 
if  we  permit  future  famines.  Humanity  can- 
not tolerate  that  guilt. 

Alfred  Nobel  was  also  very  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  food,  for  he  once  wrote:  "I 
would  rather  take  care  of  the  stomachs  of 
the  living  than  the  glory  of  the  departed  in 
the  form  of  monuments." 

The  destiny  of  world  civilization  depends 
upon  providing  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  all  mankind.  The  guiding  principles  of 
the  recipient  of  the  1969  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  are 
expressed  in  its  charter  words,  "Universal  and 
lasting  peace  can  be  established  only  if  it  Is 
based  upon  social  Justice  If  you  desire  peace. 
cultivate  Justice."  This  is  magnificent;  no 
one  can  disagree  with  this  lofty  principle. 

Almost  certainly,  however,  the  first  essen- 
tial component  of  social  Justice  is  adequate 
food  for  all  mankind.  Food  is  the  moral  right 
of  all  who  are  born  Into  this  world.  Yet. 
today  50  percent  of  the  world's  population 
goes  hungry.  Without  food  man.  at  most, 
can  live  but  a  few  weeks:  without  It,  all 
other  components  of  social  Justice  are  mean- 
ingless. Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned guiding  principle  must  be  modified  to 
read:  If  you  desire  peace,  cultivate  Jusl;lce, 
but  at  the  same  time  cultivate  the  fields  to 
produce  more  bread;  otherwise  there  will  be 
no  peace. 

The  term  "the  green  revolution"  has  been 
used  by  the  popular  press  to  describe  the 
spectacular  increase  in  cereal-grain  produc- 
tion during  the  past  three  years.  Perhaps 
the  term  "green  revolution."  as  commonly 
used,  is  premature,  too  optimistic  or  too 
broad  in  scope.  Too  often  It  seems  to  convey 
the  impreselon  o*  a  general  revolution  In 
yields  per  hectare  and  In  total  production 
"of  all  crops  throughout  vast  areas  comprising 
many  countries.  Sometimes,  It  also  implies 
that  all  farmers  are  uniformly  benefited  by 
the  breakthrough  In  production. 

These  Implications  both  oversimplify  and 
distort  the  facts.  The  only  crops  which  have 
been  appreciably  affected  up  to  the  present 
time  are  wheat,  rice  and  maize.  Yields  of 
other  important  cereals,  such  as  sorghums, 
millets  and  barley,  have  been  only  slightly 
affected;  nor  has  there  been  any  appreciable 
increase  in  yield  or  production  of  the  pulse 
or  legume  crops,  which  are  essential  In  the 
diets  of  cereal-consuming  populations.  More- 
over, it  must  be  emphasized  that  thus  far 
the  great  Increase  In  production  has  been  in 
Irrigated  areas.  Nor  have  all  cereal  farmer.* 
In  the  Irrigated  areas  adopted  and  benefited 
from  the  use  of  the  new  seed  and  the  new 
technology.    Nevertheless,    the    number    of 


farmers,  small  as  well  as  larje,  who  are 
adopting  the  new  seeds  and  new  technology 
Ij  increasing  v.-ry  rapidly,  aiid  li.e  .i.crease 
in  numbers  during  the  past  three  years  has 
been  phenomenal.  Cereal  production  in  the 
rainfed  areas  still  remains  relatively  unaf- 
fected by  the  impact  of  the  green  revolution, 
but  sigiiiflcant  change  and  progress  are  now 
becoming  evident  in  several  countries. 

Despite  these  qualifications,  however,  tre- 
mendous progress  has  been  made  in  increas- 
ing cereal  production  in  India.  Pakistan  and 
the  Philippines  during  the  past  three  years. 
Other  countries  that  are  beginning  to  show 
slgniflcant  increases  in  production  include 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon.  Indonesia,  Iran,  Kenya. 
Malaya,  Morocco.  Thailand,  Tunisia  and 
Tur'icey 

The  significance  and  magnitude  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  so-called  green  revolution  are 
best  iUu'^traled  by  changes  in  cereal  produc- 
tion in  India.  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines 
In  both  India  and  Pakistan  the  rapid  increase 
in  yields  per  hectare  of  wheat  has  been  the 
major  thrust  of  the  green  revolution.  In- 
creases in  rice  yield  also  have  played  a  major 
role  in  West  Pakistan,  but  hitherto  only  a 
minor  role  in  India  Increases  in  maize  pro- 
duction have  played  a  modest  but  significant 
role  In  expanded  cereal  production  in  botii 
India  and  Pakistan;  and  increases  in  rice 
yields  and  production  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  in  cereal  production 
up  to  now  in  the  Philippines,  Ceylon  and 
Indonesia. 

The  green  revolution  In  India  and  Pakis- 
tan, which  is  still  largely  the  result  of  a 
breakthroiigh  in  wheat  production,  is  neither 
a  stroke  of  luck  nor  an  accident  of  nature. 
Its  success  is  based  on  sound  research,  the 
importance  of  which  is  not  .self-evident  at 
first  glance.  For.  behind  the  scenes,  halfway 
around  the  world  in  Mexico,  were  two  dec- 
ades of  £iggresslve  research  on  wheat  that  not 
only  enabled  Mexico  to  become  self-sufficient 
with  respect  to  wheat  production  but  also 
paved  the  way  to  rapid  Increase  in  Its  pro- 
duction in  other  countries.  It  was  in  Mexico 
that  the  hlgh-yleldlng.  Mexican  dwarf  vari- 
eties were  designed,  bred  and  developed. 
There,  also,  was  developed  the  new  produc- 
tion technology  which  permits  these  varie- 
ties, when  properly  cultivated,  to  express 
their  high  genetic  grain-yield  potential— In 
general,  double  or  triple  that  of  the  best 
ylelders  among  older,  tall-strawed  varieties. 

TRANSFER    OF    THE    NEW    SEED 

There  are  no  miracles  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  mir- 
acle variety  of  wheat,  rice  or  maize  which 
can  serve  as  an  elixir  to  cure  all  Ills  of  a 
stagnant,  traditional  agriculture.  Neverthe- 
less, it  Is  the  Mexican  dwarf  wheat  varieties, 
and  their  more  recent  Indian  and  Pakistani 
derivatives,  that  have  been  the  principal  cat- 
alyst in  triggering  off  the  green  revolution.  It 
is  the  unusual  breadth  of  adaptation,  com- 
bined with  high  genetic-yield  potential, 
short  straw,  a  strong  responsiveness  and  high 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  heavy  doses  of  fertil- 
izers, and  a  broad  spectrum  of  disease  re- 
sistance that  had  made  the  Mexican  dwarf 
varieties  the  powerful  catalyst  that  they  have 
become  in  launching  the  green  revolution. 
They  have  caught  the  farms'  fancy,  and  dur- 
ing the  1969-70  crop  season  55  percent  of  the 
6  million  hectares  sown  to  wheat  In  Pakis- 
tan and  35  percent  of  the  14  million  hectares 
in  India  were  sown  to  Mexican  varieties  or 
their  derivatives.  This  rapid  Increase  in 
wheat  production  was  not  based  solely  on 
the  use  of  Mexican  dwarf  varieties;  It  in- 
volved the  transfer  from  Mexico  to  Pakistan 
and  India  of  a  whole  new  production  tech- 
nology that  enables  these  varieties  to  attain 
their  high-yield  potential.  Perhaps  75  per- 
cent of  the  results  of  research  done  In  Mex- 
ico in  developing  the  package  of  recom- 
mended cultural  practices,  including  fertil- 
izer recommendations,  were  directly  appli- 
cable In  Pakistan  and  India.  As  concerns  the 
remaining  25  percent,  the  excellent  adaptive 
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research  done  in  India  and  Pakistan  by  In- 
dian and  Pakistani  scientists  while  the  Im- 
ported seed  was  being  multiplied,  provided 
the  necessary  information  for  modifying  the 
Mexican  procedures  to  suit  Pakistani  and 
Indian  conditions  more  precisely. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  transfer  of  the 
new  seed  and  new  technology  from  Mexico 
10  India  and  Pakistan  was  the  Introduction 
from  Mexico  of  a  crop-production  campaign 
strategy.  This  strategy  harnessed  the  high 
grain-yield  potential  of  the  new  seed  and 
new  technology  to  sound  governmental  eco- 
nomic policy  which  would  assure  the  farmer 
a  fair  price  for  his  grain,  the  availability  of 
the  necessary  inputs— seed,  fertilizers,  In- 
secticides, weed  killers  and  machinery — and 
the  credit  with  which  to  buy  them.  Collec- 
tively these  inputs  and  strategy  became  the 
base  from  which  the  green  revolution 
evolved. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  agriculture 
has  a  transplantation  of  hlgh-yleldlng  va- 
rieties coupled  with  an  entirely  new  technol- 
ogy and  strategy  been  achieved  on  such  a 
massive  scale,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time, 
and  with  such  great  success.  The  success  of 
this  transplantation  Is  an  event  of  both 
great  scientific  and  social  significance.  Its 
success  depended  upon  good  organization  of 
the  production  program  combined  with  skill- 
ful execution  by  courageous  and  experienced 
scientific  leaders. 

Experimentation  with  dv/arf  Mexican  vari- 
eties was  initiated  In  both  India  and  Paki- 
stan in  1963  and  continued  in  1964.  Results 
in  both  countries  were  highly  promising. 
Consequently,  in  1965.  350  and  250  tons  of 
seed  of  the  Mexican  dwarf  wheat  varieties 
were  imported  Into  Pakistan  and  India, 
respectively,  for  wide-scale  testing  on  farms. 
Again,  the  results  were  highly  promising, 
and  India  reacted  by  Importing  18.000  tons 
during  1966.  A  year  later  Pakistan  Imported 
42.000  tons.  With  these  Importations,  the 
revolution  in  wheat  production  got  underway 
In  both  countries.  It  was  the  first  time  In 
history  that  such  huge  quantities  of  seed  had 
been  imported  from  distant  lands  and  grown 
successfully  in  their  new  home.  These  im- 
portations saved  from  three  to  five  years' 
time  In  reaping  the  benefits  from  the  green 
revolution. 

During  the  past  three  years  wheat  pro- 
duction has  risen  spectacularly  In  both  coun- 
tries, tfsing  as  a  base  the  pre-green  revolu- 
tion crop  year  1964-65.  which  produced  an 
all-time  record  harvest  in  both  countries, 
the  production  in  Pakistan  increased  from 
the  1965  base  figure  of  4.6  million  tons  to 
6.7.  7.2  and  8.4  millions  of  tons,  respectively, 
in  1968,  1969  and  1970.  West  Pakistan  became 
self-sufficient  in  wheat  production  for  the 
first  time  in  the  1968  harvest  season,  two 
years  ahead  of  our  predictions.  Indian  wheat 
production  has  risen  from  the  1964-65  pre- 
green  revolution  record  crop  of  12.3  million 
tons  to  16.5.  18.7  and  20.0  million  tons  during 
1968.  1969  and  1970  harvests,  respectively. 
India  is  approaching  self-sufficiency  and 
probably  would  have  attained  it  by  now  if 
rice  production  had  risen  more  rapidly,  be- 
cause with  a  continuing  shortage  of  rice 
considerable  wheat  Is  being  substituted  for 
it. 

The  introduction  Into  West  Pakistan  of 
the  hlgh-yleldlng  dwarf  rice  variety  IRS,  de- 
veloped by  the  International  Rice  Research 
Institute  (IRRI)  in  the  Philippines,  together 
with  the  new  technology  that  makes  It  highly 
productive,  has  also  resulted  In  phenomenal 
Increases  in  yield  and  production  during  the 
past  two  years.  Unfortunately,  this  variety 
has  been  less  well  adapted  to'  climatic  con- 
ditions In  the  monsoon  areas  of  India  and  In 
East  Pakistan  and.  therefore,  has  had  only 
a  modest  and  occasional  Impact  there.  Newer 
varieties  which  are  now  being  multiplied 
promise  to  correct  this  situation. 

The  revolution  in  wheat  and  rice  produc- 
tion in  India  and  Pakistan  has  not  only 
greatly  increased  food  production,  but  it  also 


has  had  many  Indirect  effects  on  both  the 
farmer  and  the  economy.  It  Is  estimated  that 
Indian  and  Pakistani  farmers  who  are  cul- 
tivating the  new  Mexican  dwarf  wheat  vari- 
eties under  the  recommended  management 
practices  have  Increased  their  net  Income 
from  $37  per  hectare  with  the  local  varieties 
to  $162  with  the  dwarf  Mexican  varieties. 
During  the  past  three  harvests,  a  total  of 
$1.4  billion  and  $640  million  have  been  added 
to  the  gross  national  product  (G.N.P.)  of  In- 
dia and  Pakistan,  respectively,  from  the  in- 
crease in  wheat  production  above  the  record 
1965  base.  The  injection  of  this  large  increase 
in  purchasing  power  into  the  economies  has 
had  many  effects. 

Large  numbers  of  tubewells  are  being  sunk 
by  farmers  In  both  India  and  Pakistan  in 
order  to  expand  the  Irrigated  area  and  Im- 
prove the  control  of  Irrigation  water.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  total  of  70,000  private  tube- 
wells  were  sunk  during  the  1969-70  crop 
season  in  India,  which  brings  about  1.4  mil- 
lion hectares  of  additional  land  under  con- 
trolled irrigation,  thereby  greatly  expanding 
the  food-production  potential.  It  Is  estimated 
that,  at  present,  less  than  half  of  the  Irri- 
gation potential  of  India  has  been  developed. 

THE    CHANGING    ECONOMY 

If  the  hlgh-yleldlng  dwarf  wheat  and  rice 
varieties  are  the  catalysts  that  have  ignited 
the  green  revolution,  then  chemical  fertilizer 
is  the  fuel  that  has  powered  Its  forward 
thrust  The  responsiveness  of  the  hlgh-yleld- 
lng varieties  has  greatly  Increased  fertilizer 
consumption.  The  new  varieties  not  only 
respond  to  much  heavier  dosages  of  fertilizer 
than  the  old  ones  but  are  also  much  more 
efficient  in  its  use.  The  old.  tall-strawed  var- 
ieties would  produce  only  10  kilos  of  addi- 
tional grain  for  each  kilo  of  nitrogen  applied, 
while  the  new  varieties  can  produce  20-25 
kilos  or  more  of  additional  grain  per  kilo  of 
nitrogen  applied.  Consumption  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  in  India  has  increased  from  58.000 
metric  tons  of  nutrients  In  1950-51  to  538.000 
and  1.2  million  metric  tons  in  1964-65  and 
1969-70  crop  cycles,  respectively;  and  about 
60  percent  of  this  amount  was  produced  dom- 
estically. Phosphate  consumption  Is  approxi- 
mately half  that  of  nitrogen.  A  large  part  of 
the  fertilizer  currently  being  used  Is  for 
wheat.  The  targeted  consumption  and  dom- 
estic production  needs  of  nitrogen  for  1973- 
74  are  3  million  and  2.5  million  metric  tons, 
respectively,  a  fantastic  threefold  increase  In 
consumption  and  a  fivefold  increase  In  pro- 
duction. These  fertilizer  targets  must  be  at- 
tained If  the  targeted  production  of  129  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  cereal  is  to  be  realized. 

Mechanization  of  agriculture  is  rapidly  fol- 
lowing the  breakthrough  in  wheat  produc- 
tion. Prior  to  the  first  big  wheat  crop  in 
1968,  unsold  tractors  accumulated  at  the  two 
factories  then  in  production;  at  present, 
prospective  purchasers  must  make  written 
application  for  them  and  wait  one  or  two 
years  for  delivery.  Although  five  factories 
with  an  output  of  18.000  units  per  year  are 
now  producing  tractors.  35.000  units  were 
imported  In  1969-70. 

The  traditional  method  of  threshing  by 
treading  out  of  the  grain  with  bullocks,  fol- 
lowed by  winnowing.  Is  now  Inadequate  for 
threshing  the  Increased  volume  of  wheat 
before  the  onset  of  the  monsoon  rains.  Con- 
sequently, hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
threshing  machines  have  been  produced  and 
sold  by  hundreds  of  small  village  machine 
shops  during  the  past  three  years,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  loss  of  much  of  the  crop  after  harvest 
and  also  providing  additional  employment 
in  many  new.  small  village  Industries. 

Moreover,  mechanization  has  had  another 
very  lmp>ortant  Indirect  effect  on  the  Intensi- 
fication of  cereal  production.  When  small 
mechanical  threshers  replace  bullocks  for 
threshing,  the  bullocks  are  released  for  use 
In  the  timely  preparation  of  the  l.ind  for  the 
next  (summer)  crop.  This  need  for  timely 
preparation  of  land  Is  also  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  surge  in  demand  for  tractors. 


Before  the  SMloptlon  of  the  new^  wheat  and 
rice  varieties.  In  combination  with  heavy 
applications  of  chemical  fertilizer,  the  lime 
of  sowing  was  relatively  unimportant  because 
yields  were  limited  primarily  by  the  low  level 
of  available  plant  nutrients.  Most  farmers 
would  expect  to  harvest  about  1  metric  ion 
of  wheat  during  the  winter  (rabt)  season  and 
about  1.5  metric  tons  of  rice  during  the  sum- 
mer (kharif)  season,  or  a  total  of  2.5  metric 
tons  of  grain  per  hectare  per  year.  But  by 
using  the  high-yielding  varieties,  fertilizing 
heavily,  sowing  at  the  right  time  and  man- 
aging the  fields  properly,  the  same  farmer 
can  now  harvest  5  tons  of  wheat  and  7  tons 
of  rice  per  hectare  from  the  same  land,  a 
total  of  12  metric  tons  of  food  grain  per 
hectare  per  year,  as  contrasted  with  the  2.5 
tons  which  he  obtained  with  the  old  varieties 
and  methods.  If  plantings  are  not  done  at  the 
optimum  time,  however,  the  yield  of  wheat 
may  drop  to  3  tons  and  that  of  rice  to  4  tons 
per  hectare,  a  total  production  of  7  tons  per 
year  Instead  of  the  12  tons  when  all  opera- 
tions are  proper  and  timely.  A  few  of  the 
most  progressive  farmers  now  use  triple  crop- 
ping. Involving  wheat — mung  beans — rice, 
wheat — rice — potatoes,  or  three  consecutive 
crops  of  rice  during  the  same  year.  By  in- 
creasing the  intensity  of  cropping,  both  food- 
production  potential  and  employment  are 
increased.  Yields  must  then  be  calculated  on 
the  basla  of  kilos  per  hectare  per  year  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  kilos  per  hectare  per 
crop. 

The  Increased  mechanization  In  cereal  pro- 
duction has  tended  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  employment  opportunities  for 
labor,  and  above  all,  It  has  helped  to  reduce 
drudgery  and  Increase  the  efficiency  of  hu- 
man energy,  speaking  especially  of  India. 

Millions  of  fEirmers  who  have  successfully 
grown  the  new  wheat,  rice  suid  maize  var- 
ieties have  greatly  Increased  their  income. 
And  this  has  stimulated  the  rapid  growth 
of  agro-Industry  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  fertilizers,  pumps,  machinery  and  other 
materials  and  services. 

Farmers  in  many  villages  are  Investing  in 
better  storage  facilities.  In  some  locations 
brick  houses  are  beginning  to  replace  those 
made  of  rammed  earth.  More  electricity  Is 
being  used  to  light  the  houses  and  to  drive 
the  motors  on  the  wells.  There  also  has  been 
a  rapid  Increase  in  demand  for  consumer 
goods.  The  purchase  of  transistors  and  radios 
for  use  In  the  villages  has  increased  rapidly, 
and.  thereby,  the  government  for  the  first 
time  can  effectively  reach  the  remote  villages 
with  educational  programs.  Sewing  machines, 
bicycles,  motor  scooters  and  motorcycles  are 
coming  to  the  villages,  and  truck  and  bus 
service  between  villages  Is  Improving. 

Although  the  contributions  of  the  green 
revolution  to  increased  food  production  are 
considerable  and  highly  significant,  they  are, 
nonetheless,  modest  In  comparison  with  the 
magnitude  of  present  global  needs.  The 
greatest  obvious  achievement  Is  the  rapid 
increase  In  cereal  production  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  the  generation  of  a 
climate  of  confidence  in  the  developing 
nations  with  regard  to  their  capabilities  of 
achieving  food  self-sufficiency.  Perhaps  even 
more  significant,  however.  Is  the  change  in 
organizations  and  attitudes  which  have  ac- 
companied the  Increases  in  cereal  produc- 
tion. 

The  All-India  Coordinated  Wheat  Im- 
provement Program,  which  Is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  wheat  revolution  In  India 
hEis  developed  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  widely  diversified  wheat  research  pro- 
grams In  the  world.  Its  success  has  generated 
confidence,  a  sense  of  purpose  and  determi- 
nation. The  current  agronomic  research  on 
wheat  In  India  equals  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  breeding  program  Is  huge,  diversified 
and  aggressive:  already  It  has  produced 
several  varieties  which  surpass  those  origi- 
nally Introduced  from  Mexico  In  1965  The 
first  group  of  new  Indian  varieties,  already 
In    extensive   commercial    production,    were 
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derived  from  selections  made  In  India  from 
partially  selected  materials  received  from 
Mexico.  A  second  group  of  varieties,  now 
being  multiplied,  are  selections  from  crosses 
made  in  India  between  Indian  and  Mexican 
varieties.  The  rapidity  of  creation  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  new  varieties  has  already 
diversified  the  types  of  resistance  to  dis- 
eases and.  therefore,  minimizes  the  menace 
of  destructive  disease  epidemics  If  and  when 
changes  occur  in  parasitic  races  of  the 
pathogens. 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  and  erroneous 
opinion,  the  original  dwarf  wheats  imported 
from  Mexico  definitely  carried  a  wider 
spectriun  of  disease  resistance  than  the  local 
Indian  types  that  they  replaced.  But  the 
newer  Indian  varieties  are  even  better  m 
resistance  and  of  a  different  genetic  type 
than  the  original  introductions.  This 
greater  diversity  reduces  the  danger  from 
disease  epidemics,  but  cannot  completely 
eliminate  the  dangers  of  disease  epidemics, 
as  has  become  vividly  evident  from  the  un- 
expected and  destructive  epidemic  of 
southern  leaf  blight  of  maize  over  vast  areas 
of  the  United  States  during  the  summer  of 
1970.  The  only  protection  against  such 
epidemics  In  all  countries  Is  through  resist- 
ant varieties  developed  by  an  Intelligent, 
persistent  and  diversified  breeding  program, 
such  as  being  currently  carried  on  in  India, 
coupled  with  a  broad  disease-surveillance 
system  and  a  sound  plant  pathology  pro- 
gram to  support  the  breeding  program.  From 
such  a  program  a  constant  flow  of  new 
high-yielding  dlseaae-reslstant  varieties  can 
be  developed  to  checkmate  any  Important 
changes  In  the  pathogens.  The  Indian  pro- 
gram Is  also  developing  competence  In  re- 
search on  the  biochemical.  Industrial  and 
nutritional  properties  of  wheat. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution 
of  all  Is  that  the  methods  and  tactics  used 
so  successfully  In  making  the  production 
breakthrough  In  wheat,  first  In  Mexico  and 
now  In  India  and  Pakistan,  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  production  programs  with  many 
other  crops  and  In  many  other  countries. 
Vest  Pakistan  has  already  used  the  wheat 
model  to  revolutionize  Its  rice  prodtictlon.  Al- 
though the  Indian  rice  program  has  not  yet 
achieved  a  nationwide  breakthrough  in  pro- 
duction, rapid  progress  Is  now  being  made 
in  several  areas  and  It  seems  probable  that 
the  area  sown  to  the  new  seed  and  technology 
will  be  large  enough  to  produce  a  strong  Im- 
pact on  national  production  within  another 
year  Varieties  and  new  technology  are  also 
available  for  launching  effective  campaigns 
to  increase  the  production  of  sorghum,  millet, 
barlev.  soybeans  and  cotton  In  many  develop- 
ing countries  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica What  is  still  needed  Is  the  -.vlll  and  com- 
mitment cf  governments  to  support  national 
production  campaigns,  both  politically  and 
finaiiclally,  and  the  services  of  a  few  com- 
petent and  dedicated  agricultural  scientists 
as  leaders 

But  let  no  one  think  that  we  can  relax  our 
efforts  In  research.  All  succesiXul  action  pro- 
grams must  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  research.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
rapid  change  in  wheat  production  In  both 
India  and  Pakistan  was,  in  part,  made  pos- 
sible by  two  decades  of  research  In  Mexico. 
How  did  this  come  about? 

In  1943.  several  years  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion |F.\0)  of  the  United  Nations,  a  coopera- 
tive agricultural  research  and  training  pro- 
gram was  launched  In  Mexico.  This  was  a 
pioneer  cooperative  project  between  the  Mex- 
ican Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  Initiated  at  the  request  of 
the  Mexican  government  for  assistance  In 
Increasing  the  production  of  maize,  wheat 
and  beans. 

At  that  time.  Mexico  was  importing  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  wheat  It  constuned 
as  well  as  a  considerable  percentage  of  lt« 
maize.  Wheat  yields  were  low  and  static,  with 


a  national  average  yield  of  750  kilos  per  hec- 
tare, even  though  most  of  the  wheat  was 
^rown  on  irrigated  land.  This  sl'uatlon  was 
very  similar  to  that  In  India  and  Pakistan 
before  the  advent  of  the  green  revolution. 
Mexican  soils  were  impoverished  and  chem- 
ical fertilizer  virtually  unknown. 

Mex-.cos  need  was  urgent  and  so  a  simple 
research  program  was  started  to  increase 
production.  The  philosophy  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundatloi  was  'to  help  Mexico  to  help 
itself"  In  solving  Its  food-production  prob- 
lems, and.  in  the  process,  work  it.self  out 
of  a  Job.  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  good 
fortune  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
wneat  program  almost  from  the  beglnn'iig, 
and  have  remained  a  part  of  it  for  the  past 
26  years.  From  the  outset  all  factors  limiting 
wheat  production  were  studied;  consequent- 
ly, there  were  Interdisciplinary  researchers 
between  genetics  and  plant  breeding,  agron- 
omy, soil  fertility,  plant  pathology  ard  en- 
tomology. Cereal  chemistry  and  biochemis- 
try were  added  later. 

After  preliminary  work  In  1943,  plant 
breeders,  soil  scientists,  plant  pathologists 
and  entomologists  working  as  a  team,  began 
a  concentrated  attack  on  the  various  aspects 
of  wheat  production  In  1944. 

An  in-service  ( Intern  i  training  component 
was  added  to  the  research  program  to  train  a 
new  generation  of  Mexican  scientists  while 
they  were  assisting  with  the  development 
of  the  research  program.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  fellowships  to  enable  the  most 
promising  of  these  young  scientists  to  study 
abroad  for  advanced  degrees,  hopefully  In 
preparation  for  positions  of  leadership  in 
Mexican  agriculture. 

Research  from  the  outset  was  productlon- 
crlented  and  restricted  to  that  which  was 
relevant  to  Increasing  wheat  production.  Re- 
searchers in  pursuit  of  Irrelevant  academic 
butterflies  were  discouraged,  both  because  of 
the  acute  shortage  of  scientific  manpower 
and  because  of  the  need  to  have  data  and 
materials  available  as  soon  as  possible  for 
use  In  the  production  program. 

To  accelerate  progrees  In  varietal  develop- 
ment, two  generations  of  aU  segregating  ma- 
terials were  grown  each  year.  One  generation 
was  sown  close  to  sea  level  in  Sonora  ut  28 
degrees  north  laUtude  In  the  fall  when  the 
days  were  progressively  shorter;  the  second 
Wis  sown  near  Toluca,  at  18  degrees  latitude 
and  2,500  meters  above  sea  level  during  the 
summer  when  days  were  progressively  longer 
Through  the  use  of  this  technique  we  de- 
veloped high -yielding,  day-length.  Insensi- 
tive varieties  with  a  wide  range  of  ecologlc 
adaptation  and  a  broad  spectrum  cf  disease 
resistance — a  new  combination  of  uniquely 
valuable  characters  in  wheat  varieties. 

These  characters  were  valuable  In  Increai,- 
in%  wheat  production  In  Mexico  and  nelgh- 
borlug  coimtries.  but  were  to  prove  even 
more  valuable  20  years  later  when  the  Mex- 
ican varieties  were  Introduced  Into  Pakistan 
and  India.  Without  this  combination  of  char- 
acters the  successful  transplantation  of  the 
Mexican  vaneties  into  Pakistan  and  India 
would  have  been  Impossible;  the  advent  of 
the  green  revolution  wcu'.d  almost  certainly 
have  been  delayed  many  years 

In  Mexico,  as  soon  as  significant  Impro -e- 
ments  were  made  by  research,  whether  In 
varieties,  fertiliser  recommendation.^,  or  cul- 
tural practices,  they  were  taken  to  farms 
and  Incorporated  into  the  production  pro- 
grams. We  never  waited  for  perfection  In 
varieties  or  methods  but  used  the  best  avail- 
able each  year  and  modified  them  as  further 
Improvement  came  to  hand.  This  simple  prin- 
ciple is  too  often  disregarded  by  scientific 
perfectionists  who  spend  a  lifetime  sefrrh- 
Ing  for  the  unattainable  In  biological  perfec- 
tion, and.  consequently,  darlug  a  lifetime  of 
frustration  contribute  nothing  to  Increasing 
food  production. 

Farm  demoiistrations  of  new  varieties  and 
technology  were  made  by  the  research  scien- 
tists who  had  developed  them.  Indeed,  the 


revolution  in  wheal  production  in  Mexico 
was  accomplished  before  th«  extension  serv- 
ice came  Into  being.  This  forced  the  research 
scientist*  themselves  to  consider  the  ob- 
stacles to  production  that  confronted  the 
farmers.  The  same  philosophy  and  tactic 
were  used  effectively  to  bring  researchers  In 
contact  with  the  farmers'  problems  In  the 
early  years  of  the  wheat  Improvement  pro- 
grams In  India  and  West  Pakistan.  Later. 
however,  the  extension  services  were  brought 
into  the  production  programs  In  both  coun- 
tries. 

Prom  the  outset  the  Mexican  Agricultural 
Progfram  wais  watched  with  Interest  by  many 
other  countries.  As  progress  became  evident, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  besieged  by 
requests  from  many  countries  for  assistance 
in  agricultural  Improvement  programs.  The 
Cooperative  Mexican  Agricultural  Program 
had  become  a  model.  The  Cooperative 
Colombian  Agricultural  Program,  devoted 
largely  to  maize,  wheat,  potatoes,  forage 
and  livestock,  was  established  in  1950.  Simi- 
larly, the  Cooperative  Chilean  Agricultural 
Program  was  established  in  1955  to  work  on 
wheat  and  forage.  The  Cooperative  Indian 
Agricultural  Program  was  established  In 
1956  to  improve  maize,  sorghum  and  millet 
production  and  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  postgraduate  agricultural  education.  Each 
of  these  programs  subsequently  played  an 
Important  role  in  Improving  agricultural 
production  and  education  In  different  part* 
of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  back  In  Mexico,  the  program 
that  had  originally  been  confined  to  maize, 
wheat  and  beans,  and  soon  thereafter, 
potatoes,  was  expanded  to  Include  many 
other  crops.  Larger  numbers  of  young 
Mexican  scientists  were  added  to  the  re- 
search and  training  programs.  Progress  In  re- 
search was  generally  good,  and  the  training 
program  also  bore  fruit.  Between  the  years 
1943-1963  a  total  of  550  Interns  participated 
in  the  overall  agricultural  research  and 
training  programs,  of  whom  200  received  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  and  30  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  while  on  fellowships 
for  study  abroad.  With  this  corps  of  trained 
scientists  a  new  National  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Investigations  was  born  In  1961. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  "had  worked  it- 
self out  of  a  Job."  which  was  one  of  its  origi- 
nal objectives. 

The    Mexican    experience    Indicated    that 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  agriculture  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries is  the  scarcity  of  trained  people.  This 
experience  indicated  clearly  that  training  Is 
a  slow  process.  Where   no  carps  of  trained 
scientists  exists,  as  was  the  case  in  Mexico 
27  years  ago  and  remains  the  case  in  many 
cauntries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
today,    it    requires    18-25    years   to   develop 
enough    competent    research   scientists   and 
educators  to  meet  a  country's  needs.  So  great 
is  the  urgency  of  the  food  shortage  In  many 
underdeveloped  and  emerging  countries  that 
there  Is  not  enough  time  to  develop  an  ade- 
quate  corps   of   scientists   before   attacking 
food-production  problems.  A  short-cut  and 
organizational    change   had   to   be   Invented 
to  meet  the  needs.  And  so  was  born  the  first 
truly  International  research  and  training  In- 
siitute— the  International  Rice  Research  In- 
stitute   at    Los   Banos.    the   Philippines,  in 
1960,  to  work  exclusively  on  the  regionally 
all-Important,   but    too  long   neglected,  rice 
crop.  The  institute  was  Jointly  financed  by 
the   Ford    and    Rockefeller   Foundations  In 
collaboration    with   the   government   of  the 
Philippines. 

The  research  activities  on  wheat,  malM 
and  potatoes  in  Mexico  were  informally  in- 
ternationalized in  1959  and  organized  a^ » 
second  international  center  In  1963.  This 
International  Center  for  Maize  and  Wheat 
Improvement  Is  supported  also  by  the  Port 
and  Rockefeller  Foundations,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  government  of  Mexico.  More 
recently,  additional  financial  support  nai 
been  provided  bv  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 


national Development,  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

A  third  center,  the  International  Center 
of  Tropical  Agriculture  (CIAT) .  in  Columbia, 
and  the  International  Institute  of  Tropical 
Agriculture  (ITA),  in  Nigeria,  the  most  re- 
cent, have  been  established  to  study  prob- 
lems and  stimulate  production  of  certain 
tropical  crops  and  animal  species,  as  well  as 
to  help  train  scientific  specialists.  CIAT  Is 
financed  by  the  Ford,  Rockefeller,  and  W.  K, 
Kellogg  Foundations  in  cooperation  with  the 
government  of  Nigeria. 

These  four  International  Institutes  repre- 
sent a  significant  but  modest  start  toward 
the  construction  of  a  worldwide  network  of 
international,  national  and  local  research 
and  training  centers.  This  network  will  help 
solve  problems  and  disseminate  the  benefits 
of  science  to  all  mankind  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  and  at  minimum  cost. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  international  agri- 
cultural research  Institutes  are  developing  a 
bond  of  understanding  among  nations,  based 
upon  the  common  need  for  Increasing  food 
production.  We  must  all  strive  to  strengthen 
this  bond  In  the  spirit  of  Alfred  Nobel  ",  ,  . 
to  promote  brotherhood  among  the  nations." 

In  summarizing  the  accomplishments  of 
the  green  revolution  during  the  past  three 
years.  I  wish  to  restate  that  the  Increase  in 
cereal  production,  rice,  maize  and  wheat,  and 
especially  in  wheat,  has  been  spectacular  and 
highly  significant  to  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  human  beings.  It  Is  still  modest  In  terms 
of  total  needs.  Recalling  that  50  percent  of 
the  present  world  population  Is  undernour- 
ished and  that  an  even  larger  percentage, 
perhaps  65  percent.  Is  malnourished,  no  room 
Is  left  for  complacency.  It  is  not  enough  to 
prevent  the  currently  bad  situation  from 
getting  worse  as  population  Increases.  Our 
aim  must  be  to  produce  enough  food  to  eradi- 
cate all  present  hunger  while  at  the  same 
time  striving  to  correct  malnutrition.  To 
eliminate  hunger  now  in  the  developing  na- 
tions, we  would  need  to  expand  world  cereal 
production  by  30  percent.  If  it  were,  however, 
as  simple  as  increasing  the  total  world  pro- 
duction by  30  percent,  regardless  where  the 
production  is  to  be  expanded,  It  could  be  ac- 
complished rather  rapidly  by  expanding  It  In 
the  United  States,  Canada.  Australia,  Argen- 
tina and  Russia.  But  this  would  not  neces- 
sarily solve  the  hunger  problem  of  the  devel- 
oping world,  because  their  weak  economies 
will  not  permit  them  to  expand  their  food 
Imports  by  30  percent.  Worse  still,  even  If 
present  production  could  be  expanded  rap- 
idly by  30  percent  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries—which I  believe  Is  possible  based  on 
recent  progress  of  the  great  revolution — so  as 
theoretically  to  eliminate  hunger,  the  hunger 
problem  as  it  now  exists,  still  would  not  be 
solved  There  remains  the  unsolved  socio- 
economic problem  of  finding  effective  ways 
to  distribute  the  needed  additional  food  to 
the  vast  underprivileged,  masses  who  have 
little  or  no  purchasing  power.  This  Is  still 
the  great  unsolved  problem  with  which  the 
economists,  sociologists  and  political  leaders 
must  now  come  to  grips. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  all  policy-makers 
would  take  sufficient  Interest  In  population 
control  and  In  aggressively  employing  and 
exploiting  agricultiu-al  development  as  a  po- 
tent Instrument  of  agrarian  prosperity  and 
economic  advancement,  many  of  the  social 
Ills  of  the  present  day  could  soon  become 
problems  of  the  past.  The  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics  have  abundant  sunlight  and  other 
great  biological  assets  and  It  will  be  criminal 
to  delay  further  the  conversion  of  these  as- 
sets Into  wealth  meaningful  to  the  poor  and 
hungry. 

Some  critics  have  said  that  the  green 
revolution  has  created  more  problems  than 
It  has  solved.  This  I  cannot  accept,  for  I  be- 
lieve .t  is  far  better  for  mankind  to  be 
struggling  with  new  problems  caused  by 
abundance  rather  than  with  the  old  problem 


of  famine.  Certainly,  loyalty  to  the  status 
quo  In  food  production — when  being  pres- 
sured by  population  growth — cannot  break 
the  chains  that  have  bound  the  peasant  to 
poverty  and  hunger.  One  must  ask:  Is  it  Just 
to  criticize  the  green  revolution,  with  its 
recognized  accomplishments,  for  failure  to 
correct  eUI  the  socioeconomic  ills  of  the 
world  that  have  accumulated  from  the  days 
of  Adam  and  Eve  and  up  to  the  present? 
Change  we  must,  or  we  will  perish  as  a 
species.  Just  as  did  the  dinosaurs  In  the 
late  Cretaceous. 

The  green  revolution  is  a  change  In  the 
right  direction,  but  It  has  not  transformed 
the  world  Into  Utopia.  None  are  more  keenly 
aware  of  Its  limitations  than  those  who 
started  it  and  fought  for  its  success.  But 
there  there  has  been  solid  accomplishment, 
as  I  have  already  shown  by  concrete  ex- 
amples. I  have  also  tried  to  indicate  the 
various  opportunities  for  capitalizing  more 
fully  on  the  new  materials  that  were  pro- 
duced and  the  new  methods  that  were  de- 
vised. And,  above  all.  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  fact  that  further  progress 
depends  on  Intelligent.  Integrated  and  per- 
sistent effort  by  government  leaders,  states- 
men, tradesmen,  scientists,  educators  and 
communication  agencies,  including  th€  press, 
radio  and  television. 

But  progress  is  continuous,  and  we  can 
and  must  make  continuous  progress.  Better 
varieties  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  with  not 
only  higher  yield  potential  but  also  with 
higher  content  of  protein  are  already  in  the 
process  of  creation. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  a  bold  program 
of  wide  crosses  be  Initiated  to  Improve  both 
cereals  and  legumes  ( pulses  i.  It  should  in- 
clude attempts  to  make  niunerous  Intergen- 
ertc  crosses  among  cereals,  employing  all  of 
the  modem  techniques  to  consummate  fer- 
tilization and  propagate  th?  hybrids.  If  a 
series  of  new  combinations  can  be  made  and 
doubled,  such  as.  for  example,  between 
maize  and  sorghum,  wheat  and  barley,  or 
wheat  and  rice,  it  would  cpcn  the  door  to 
the  possibilities  for  vast  subsequent  im- 
provement by  conventional  methods. 

The  great  revolution  has  won  a  temporary 
success  in  man's  war  against  hunger  and 
deprivation;  It  has  given  man  a  breathing 
space.  If  fully  implemented,  the  revolution 
can  provide  sufficient  food  for  sustenance 
during  the  next  three  decades.  But  the 
frightening  power  of  human  reproduction 
must  also  be  curbed:  otherwise,  the  success 
of  the  green  revolution  will  be  ephemeral 
only. 

Most  people  still  fall  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  and  meiuice  of  the  "Population 
Monster."  In  the  beginning  there  were  but 
two,  Adam  and  Eve;  when  they  appeared  on 
this  earth  la  still  questionable.  By  the  time 
of  Christ,  world  population  had  probably 
been  reached  250  million.  But  between  then 
and  now  population  has  grown  to  3.5  bil- 
lion. Growth  has  been  especially  fast  since 
the  advent  of  modern  medicine.  If  It  con- 
tinues to  Increase  at  the  estimated  present 
rate  of  2  percent  a  year,  the  world  population 
will  reach  6.5  billion  by  the  year  2000.  Cur- 
rently, with  each  second,  or  tick  of  the  clock, 
about  2.2  additional  people  are  added  to  the 
world  population.  The  rhythm  of  Increase 
will  accelerate  to  2.7,  3.03  and  4.0  for  each 
tick  of  the  clock  by  1980.  1990  and  2000.  re- 
spectively, unless  man  becomes  mere  realistic 
and  preoccupied  about  this  Impending  doom. 
The  tlck-tock  of  the  clock  will  continually 
crow  louder  ard  more  menacing  each  decade. 
Where  will  it  all  end? 

Malthus  signaled  the  danger  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  But  he  emphasized  principally  the 
danger  that  population  would  Increase  faster 
than  food  supplies.  In  his  time  he  could  not 
foresee  the  tremendous  increase  in  man's 
food-production  potential.  Nor  could  he  have 
foreseen  the  disturbing  and  destructive 
ph3rslcal  and  mental  consequences  of  the 
grotesque  concentration  of  human  beings 
into  the  poisoned  and  clangorous  environ- 


ment of  pathologically  hypertrophled  mega- 
poles.  Can  human  beings  endure  the  strain? 
Abnormal  stresses  and  strains  tend  to  ac- 
centuate man's  animal  Instincts  and  provoke 
irrational  and  socially  disruptive  behavior 
among  the  less  stable  individuals  in  the 
maddening  crowd. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  adequate 
food  is  only  the  first  requisite  for  life.  For  a 
decent  and  human.'  ille  we  must  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  good  education,  re- 
munerative employment,  comfortable  hous- 
ing, good  clothing,  and  effective  and  com- 
passionate medical  care.  Unless  we  can  do 
this,  man  may  degenerate  sooner  from  en- 
vironmental diseases  than  from  hunger. 

And  yet,  I  am  optimistic  for  the  future  of 
mankind;  for  In  all  bljluglcal  populations 
there  are  Innate  devlceo  to  adjust  population 
growth  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  en- 
vironment. Undoubtedly,  some  such  device 
exists  in  man.  presumably  homo  sapiens,  but 
so  far  It  has  not  asserted  itself  to  bring  Into 
balance  population  growth  and  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  environment  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  It  would  be  disastrous  for  the  sjjecies  to 
continue  vO  increase  our  human  numbers 
madly  until  such  innate  devices  take  over.  It 
is  a  test  of  the  validity  of  sapiens  as  a  species 
epithet. 

Since  man  Is  p>otentlally  a  rational  being, 
however.  I  am  confident  that  within  the  next 
two  decades  he  will  recognize  the  self- 
destructive  course  he  steers  along  the  road 
of  irresponsible  population  growth  and  will 
adjust  the  growth  rate  to  levels  which  will 
permit  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all 
mankind.  If  man  is  wise  enough  to  make  this 
decision,  and  If  all  nations  abandon  their 
idolatry  of  Ares.  Mars  and  Thor,  then  man- 
klnJ  itself  should  be  the  redpiont  of  a  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  which  is  "to  be  awarded  to  the 
person  wno  has  done  most  to  promote 
brotherhood  among  the  nations." 

Then,  by  developing  and  applying  the 
scientific  and  technological  skills  of  the 
twentieth  century  for  "the  well-being  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world,"  he  may  still 
see  Isaiah's  prophesies  come  true:  Isaiah 
35:1,  7:  ".  ,  .  And  the  desert  shall  rejoice, 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  .  .  .  And  the 
parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  me 
thirsty  land  springs  of  water  .  .  .". 

And  may  those  words  come  true! 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other critical  aspect  of  the  population 
problem  is  being  studied  by  Dr.  John 
Calhoun  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Dr.  Calhoun  started 
a  colony  of  eight  white  mice  in  a  small 
pen  at  NIMH.  In  2  years,  the  eight  mul- 
tiplied to  2,200,  but  not  oive  mouse  has 
been  bom  in  over  a  year.  The  pressures 
of  overpopulation  have  resulted  in  ex- 
treme antisocial  behavior  and  eventually 
failure  to  continue  reproducing.  Dr.  Cal- 
houn explains  that  600  of  the  mice  have 
already  died  and  the  remaining  1,600  will 
die  as  well.  Dr.  Calhoun  is  careful  not  to 
transfer  the  results  of  his  experiments 
with  mice  into  the  human  experience  di- 
rectly. But  certain  lessons  can  and 
should  be  learned  as  our  finite  earth 
looks  forward  to  its  .fourth-bllllon  peo- 
ple. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
write-up  of  Dr.  Calhoun's  work  and  the 
texts  of  his  studies  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  rK)  objc-ction.  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Of  Mice  and  Men;  Colont  Ovekpopttlates 
TO  Extinction 
(By  Tom  Huth) 
Dr.   John  Calhoun's  laboratory   mice  are 
dying.  They  are  doomed,  he  says,  to  extinc- 
tion. 
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Physically  they  are  healthy— to  him  they 
are  even  beautiful.  But  most  of  them  are 
withdrawn,  uncomplaining.  uninvolved, 
without  aggression.  And  they  are  without 
sex.  so  they  are  dying. 

They  are  dying  of  overpopulation.  And. 
Dr.  Calhoun  says,  there  are  lessons  for  man 
in  his  grim  little  mousery. 

Calhoun  works  as  a  research  psychologist 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
In  the  beginning,  he  put  eight  white  mice, 
four  pairs,  into  an  S'z-by-B'i-foot  galva- 
nized steel  universe  en  the  upper  floor  of  a 
corrugated  iron  building  at  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health's  animal  farm  out  beyond 
PoolesvlUe  In  Montgomery  County. 

The  mice  had  warmth,  food,  no  disease, 
no  predators.  In  a  little  more  than  two  years 
there  were  2.200  of  them.  But  by  that  time 
they  were  not  mice,  Calhoun  says.  They 
were  something  else,  nonmlce.  their  social 
organizations  destroyed  and  their  behaviors 
deformed  by  overcrowding. 

Now  600  of  them  have  expired  and  the 
other  1.600  will  too,  Calhoun  says.  There  has 
not  been  a  mouse  born  in  more  than  a  year; 
the  youngest  Is  40  years  old  in  terms  of  the 
human  life  span.  The  females  are  passing 
menopause.  Soon  time  will  run  out:  the 
process  will  be  irreversible;  life  will  be  death. 
Calhoun,  a  small  man  of  52  who  wears  a 
gray  goatee,  thlriks  that  time  has  not  yet  run 
out  for  man — that  man  has  perhaps  15  years 
to  start  making  the  decisions  that  will  Insure 
his  continued  survival  as  a  unique  animal. 
to  start  bringing  the  world  population  down 
to  what  It  was  before  the  time  of  Christ. 

It  is  this  great  leap  in  thinking,  from 
mouse  to  man.  that  puts  frowns  on  the  faces 
of  some  scientists  when  the  name  John  B. 
Calhoun  is  mentioned. 

For  one  thing,  critics  say,  the  behavior  of 
mice  does  not  describe  the  behavior  of  men. 
Calhoun  answers  that  "rats  and  mice,  of 
course,  are  not  [jerfect  models  of  hxunans. 
But  the  disaster  they  represent  Is  so  compel- 
ling that  the  world  cannot  wait  for  proof  of 
every  step  in  the  equation." 

To  criticism  that  his  mice  are  so  inbred 
that  they  don't  react  normally,  Calhoun 
says,  "Wild  species  suffer  the  same  reactions 
as  my  albinos,  sometimes  even  in  exag- 
gerated form." 

To  conventional  science,  there  also  is  a 
madness  to  Calhoun's  methodology.  He  de- 
velops and  publishes  theory  without  first 
presenting  full  documented  findings  in  scien- 
tific Journals.  He  draws  conclusions  and  ex- 
poses them  to  public  atteatlon  before  his 
experiments  are  completed. 

"So  sometimes  we  make  errors  In  what  we 
say."  Calhoun  admits.  "But  there  are  about 
15  years  left  for  deciding.  We're  that  close  to 
seeing  If  evolution  will  continue." 

His  present  experiment  was  in  the  planning 
stage  In  1965  and  will  not  be  fully  analyzed 
until  1973. 

Calhoun,  a  psychologist,  philosopher,  eco- 
log:lst  mathematician  and  sociologist  at 
various  moments,  has  been  over  populating 
rodents  since  1946,  when  he  Joined  a  group  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  that  was  looking 
into  the  behavior  of  Norway  rats. 

A  few  other  scientists  have  done  similar 
population  studies,  but  none  has  created  an 
environment  that  comes  close  to  approximat- 
ing reality,  Calhoun  .says. 

The  environment  that  he  and  his  team 
members  have  created  for  the  white  mice 
Includes  256  apartments,  feeding  bins  where 
the  animals  congtreg*t«  for  social  purposes  as 
well  as  for  eating,  and  a  floor  that  serves  as 
an  arena  for  social  groupings.  Mice  that  ex- 
hibit different  types  of  behavior  are  painted 
with  brightly  colored  stripes,  and  the  data 
have  been  put  on  750.000  cards  and  fed  to  a 
computer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Most  of  the  young  mice,  about  400  of  them, 
withdrew  In  a  huddled  mass  In  the  middle 
of  the  cage.  "They  were  treated  as  sticks  and 
stones."  Calhoun  says. 


"Once  rejected  they  were  outside  the  sys- 
tem They  were  extremely  violent,  they  would 
attack  and  slash  and  turn  on  a  neighbor 
and  bite,"  attempting  to  reduce  social  con- 
tacts. 

Calhoun  wrote  in  the  Smithsonian  maga- 
zine, "Still  the  socially  settled  kept  breed- 
ing. Just  as  lemmings  do  In  that  last  fall  and 
winter  before  their  major  march  to  the  sea. 
In  this  last  frenzy  of  reproduction  1.600 
more  mice  were  spewed  out  Into  this  closed 
environment. 

"A  replica  of  'Spaceship  Earth?'  They  too 
found  no  social  'rooms'  in  which  to  mature. 
As  each  member  of  this  horde  grew  physically 
it  began  to  express  its  natural  behavior,  try- 
ing to  take  part  In  sex  and  other  acts  of 
social  intercourse  that  are  necessary  for  sur- 
vival of  the  species.  But  rarely  was  a  mouse 
able  to  complete  this  action  before  It  was 
Interrupted  by  some  associate. 

"Only  the  simplest  behaviors,  such  as  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  were  ever  carried  to  com- 
pletion. The  mice  never  really  learned  to 
mate  or  fight.  Never  fighting,  never  com- 
peting for  mates,  and  never  protecting  their 
young. 

"Most  matured  Into  passive  blobs  of  pro- 
toplasm, physically  healthy  but  socially 
sterile." 

The  young  mice,  often  rejected  and  bitten 
by  their  own  mothers,  never  learned  to  re- 
late to  others. 

The  mice  were  "frozen  in  a  childlike 
trance  "    Calhoun    wrote. 

Earlier  In  the  study.  Calhoun  or  an  as- 
sociate would  walk  in  the  cage  and  the 
curious  young  mice  would  approach  the 
strange  feet,  "then  accept  them  as  an  ir- 
relevant aspect  of  their  environment  and  pay 
no  attention  to  them." 

But  now  scores  of  mice  will  scurry  la  a 
horde  after  a  pair  of  sneaker-clad  feet  and 
will  continue  to  sniff  and  probe  them  "These 
poor  beautiful  mice  never  learn,  "  Calhoun 
says.  "Each  day  they  follow  human  feet  abovit 
as  If  they  had  never  seen  them  before." 

And  above  all.  "they  are  voiceless.  They 
are  deathly  quiet.  Lost  are  the  plaintive 
squeaks  of  recognition,  the  higher  squeaks 
of  Inquisitive  anxiety,  the  shrill  squeaks  ac- 
companying intense  social  Involvement.  A 
pallor  of  silence  hangs  over  the  flaccid  fol- 
lowing mass." 

The  experiment  Is  nearly  over  Groups  of 
mice  with  similar  behavior  have  been  placed 
in  separate  cages  to  study  their  reactions  to 
each  other.  Then  individuals  will  be  studied 
In  isolation.  When  the  population  declines 
to  1.000.  all  the  females  will  have  passed 
menopause.  There  will  be  no  chance  of  fur- 
ther life,  and  the  sur\-lvors  will  be  disposed 
of. 

The  characteristic^  he  sees  In  mice  also 
can  be  observed  in  man.  Calhoun  believes. 
There  Is.  for  example,  the  violence  of  the 
slums  and  elsewhere  in  America.  Calhoun 
thinks  this  "may  at  times  be  necessary  to 
precipitate  a  more  meaningful  exchange  be- 
tween Individuals  or  institutions  where  so- 
cial tradition  and  lack  of  designed  relations 
have  sufficiently  separated  them  that  they 
no  longer  can  communicate  about  common 
interests." 

Violence,  in  other  words,  serves  to  alert  so- 
ciety that  something  is  wrong. 

Calhoun  bases  his  broad  philosophy  of  the 
human  condition  on  the  belief  tiiat.  while 
other  animals  are  limited  in  growth  to  physi- 
cal space,  man  is  unique  in  developing  what 
he  calls  conceptual  space. 

Until  40.000  or  50,000  year?  ago.  men  were 
able  to  limit  tlieir  social  contacts  and  thus 
preserve  stability  only  by  moving  to  other 
areas  and  killing  or  being  killed. 

Then,  says  Calhoun,  as  uninhabited  areas 
became  populated  and  f>hysical  contact  In- 
creased, some  downtrodden  group  discovered 
conceptual  space,  which  he  defines  as  the 
"information  pool  from  which  rules,  codes 
and  theories  may  be  condensed  which  per- 


mit more  effective  coping  with  the  physical 
and  social  environment." 

Man.  and  only  man,  could  fully  develop 
social  roles  and  flnd  meaningful  relation- 
ships while  screening  out  frustrating  ones. 
This,  says  Calhoun,  has  allowed  human  popu- 
lation to  Increase,  and  to  increase  faster  and 
fa-ster  as  Intellectual  capacity  became  greater 
and  greater. 

Since  about  that  time.  40.000  years  ago. 
the  time  it  has  taken  for  world  population 
to  double  has  been  cut  in  half  with  each 
doubling.  So,  while  It  took  160  years  for 
population  to  reach  1.25  billion  by  1868.  it 
took  only  80  years  for  It  to  reach  2.5  blllicn 
by  1948  and  it  will  take  roughly  40  years  for 
it  to  reach  5  billion. 

A  continuation  of  this  progression  would 
lead  to  a  mathematical  Impossibility  by  the 
year  2027.  The  growth  would  become  so  fast 
that  ""you  go  tc  Infinity  Instantaneously."  as 
Calhoun  puts  it.  Some  have  called  It  Dooms- 
day. 

Another  problem,  the  one  that  Is  the  key 
to  Calhoun's  theories  and  admittedly  "the 
weakest  point  In  my  argument."  is  that  in 
his  thinking  the  total  of  all  conceptual  space 
will  level  off  when  the  world  reaches  9  billion 
people. 

By  that  time — in  2010,  give  or  take  several 
years  depending  on  birth  control — he  figures 
the  world  will  be  one  community. 

In  what  he  calls  his  philosophical  break- 
through, a  lecture  In  1968  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Calhoun  explained: 
"To  continue  enlarging  conceptual  space 
requires  Involving  more  and  more  individ- 
uals in  a  common  communication  network. 
Sociopolitical  union  enhances  the  enlarge- 
ment and  effectiveness  of  such  works  Such 
union  will  continue  until  the  entire  world 
population  becomes  incorporated  into  a  sin- 
gle network. 

"This  point  will  arrive  when  the  world 
population  reaches  9  billion.  For  this  rea- 
son, 9  billion  Is  set  as  the  optimum  world 
population  m  which  Individual  human  be- 
ings serve  as  the  primary  nodes  and  the 
primary  links  in  the  communication  net- 
work." 

It  Is  this  idea  of  the  global  village,  plus  a 
projection  of  the  limits  of  the  brain  plus 
analogy  and  Intuition,  that  leads  Calhoun 
to  believe  that  by  the  early  21st  century 
conceptual  space  will  stop  growing. 

This  he  sees  as  the  end  of  the  first  era  of 
human  evolution.  By  simple  mathematics, 
any  increase  In  population  would  mean  a 
decrease  In  the  intellectual  potential  of  each 
person.  "Extra  Individuals  will  Impede  ac- 
quisition of  relevant  information,"  he  says. 
Then  man  will  have  three  courses.  Calhoun 
says. 

Population  could  continue  to  Increase  and 
awareness  would  decrease. 

Population  could  remain  level,  with  each 
individual  filling  a  static  role  with  little  de- 
viation from  "the  exact  pattern  harmonizing 
with  a  traditional  niche  he  entered  earlv  in 
life." 

Population  could  gradually  decrease,  allow- 
ing a  growth  In  Individual  potential.  The 
time  when  this  begins  happening  Calhoun 
calls  Dawnsday, 

It  may  not  come,  he  says,  until  the  year 
2400  or  so.  by  which  time  the  population  may 
have  overshot  to  maybe  13 'i  billion.  Then 
the  decline  in  population  would  continue 
for  160,000  years,  by  his  calculation,  until  it 
reached  about  70  million,  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  500  years  before 
Christ,  His  calculations  end  there,  for  now. 
The  other  half  of  John  Calhoun's  projec- 
tion Involves  vast  changes  that  he  thinks  are 
necessary  In  life  Itself, 

"We  are  approaching  a  limit  of  the  cortex 
to  process  Information  necessary  for  Its  cod- 
ification Into  concepts, "  he  said  In  his  1968 
speech,  so  by  Doomsday  we  will  need  elec- 
tronic prosthetic  devices  that  will  scr\e  as 
extensions  of  the  brain. 
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Calhoun  sees  as  imperative  the  full  Im- 
plementation of  the  general  systems  theory, 
which  views  all  of  nature  and  human  activity 
as  a  hierarchy  of  interlocked  systems  that 
affect  each   other   with   their   every   action. 

To  maintain  stability  In  an  Intricate  world 
community.  In  which  each  part  is  dependent 
on  all  other  parts,  Calhoun  believes  there  will 
be  a  need  for  a  new  value  system  that  he  calls 
the  "compassionate  perspective." 

This  Is  a  true  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
others  with  differing  values.  Also  needed,  he 
savs,  are  an  expansion  of  the  time  perspec- 
tive to  include  more  historical  and  evolution- 
ary processes,  an  enhanced  creativity,  an  In- 
creased receptivity  to  change,  a  promotion 
of  leisure  and  more. 

Calhoun  sees  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
velopment now — the  emergence  of  a  minority 
that  is  frustrated  by  present  social  systems 
and  Is  "grappling  with  the  issues  which  will 
later  dominate  the  scene." 

"This  concerned  minority,  now  directing 
Its  attention  toward  the  compassionate-sys- 
tems revolution,  is  rapidly  swelling  Its  ranks." 

This  upheaval,  amounting  to  a  denial  of 
much  that  we  consider  life,  must  come  about, 
Calhouii  believes.  He  quotes  Archibald  Mac 
Leish: 

"For  man,  as  the  whole  of  science  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  poetry  will  demonstrate,  is 
not  what  he  thinks  he  knows,  but  what  he 
thinks  he  can  know,  can  become." 

PoptLATioN  Density  and  Social  Pathology 

WHEN  A  population  OF  LABORATORY  RATS  IS 
ALLOWED  TO  INCREASE  IN  A  CONFINED  SPACE. 
THE  RATS  DEVELOP  ACUTELY  ABNORMAL  PAT- 
TERNS OF  BEHAVIOR  THAT  CAN  EVEN  LKAD  TO 
THE    EXTINCTION    OF    THE    POPULATION 

(By  John  B.  Calhoun') 

In  the  celebrated  thesis  of  Thomas  Malthus, 
vice  and  misery  Impose  the  ultimate  natural 
limit  on  the  growth  of  populations.  Students 
of  the  subject  have  given  most  of  their  atten- 
tion to  misery,  that  is.  to  predation,  disease 
and  food  supply  as  forces  that  operate  to  ad- 
Just  the  size  of  a  papulation  to  Its  environ- 
ment. But  what  of  vice?  Setting  aside  the 
moral  burden  of  this  word,  what  are  the  ef- 
fects of  the  social  behavior  of  a  sp>ecies  on 
population  growth — and  of  population  dens- 
ity on  social  behavior? 

Some  years  ago  I  attempted  to  submit 
this  question  to  experimental  inquiry.  I  con- 
fined a  population  of  wild  Norway  rats  in  a 
quarter-acre  enclosure.  With  an  abundance 
of  food  and  places  to  live  and  with  predation 
and  dl.sease  eliminated  or  minimized,  only 
the  animals  behavior  with  respect  to  one  an- 
other remained  as  a  factor  that  might  affect 
the  Increase  in  their  number.  There  could  be 
no  escape  from  the  behavioral  consequences 
of  rising  population  density.  By  the  end  of 
27  months  the  population  had  become  sta- 
bilized at  150  adults.  Yet  adult  mortality 
was  so  low  that  5.000  adults  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  observed  reproductive  rate. 
The  reason  this  larger  population  did  not 
materialize  was  that  Infant  mortality  was 
extremely  high.  Even  with  only  150  adults 
in  the  enclosure,  stress  from  social  interac- 
tion led  to  such  disruption  of  maternal  be- 
havior that  few  young  survived. 

With  this  background  in  mind  I  turned 
to  observation  of  a  domesticated  albino 
strain  of  the  Norway  rat  under  more  con- 
trolled circiunstances  indoors.  The  data  for 
the  present  discussion  come  from  the  his- 
tories of  six  different  populations.  Each  was 
permitted  to  increase  to  approximately  twice 
the  number  that  my  experience  had  Indi- 
cated could  occupy  the  available  space  with 
only  moderate  stress  from  social  interaction. 
In  each  case  my  associates  and  I  maintained 
close  surveillance  of  the  colonies  for  16 
months  in  order  to  obtain  detailed  records 
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of  the  modifications  of  behavior  Induced  by 
population  density. 

The  consequences  of  the  behavioral  pa- 
thology we  observed  were  most  apparent 
among  the  females.  Many  were  unable  to 
carry  pregnancy  to  full  term  or  to  survive 
delivery  of  their  Utters  If  they  did.  An  even 
greater  number,  after  successfully  giving 
birth,  fell  short  In  their  maternal  func- 
tions. Among  the  males  the  behavior  dis- 
turbances ranged  from  sexual  deviation  to 
cannibalism  and  from  frenetic  overactivity 
to  a  pathological  withdrawal  from  which  in- 
dividuals would  emerge  to  eat,  drink  and 
move  about  only  when  other  members  of  the 
community  were  asleep.  The  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  animals  showed  equal  disruption. 
Each  of  the  experimental  populations  divided 
itself  into  several  groups,  in  each  of  which 
the  sex  ratios  were  drastically  modified.  One 
group  might  consist  of  six  or  seven  females 
and  one  male,  whereas  another  would  have 
20  males  and  only  10  females. 

The  common  source  of  these  disturbances 
became  most  dramatically  apparent  In  the 
populations  of  our  first  series  of  three  experi- 
ments. In  which  we  observed  the  develop- 
ment of  what  we  called  a  behavioral  sink. 
The  animals  would  crowd  together  in  great- 
est number  In  one  of  the  four  Interconnect- 
ing pens  In  which  the  colony  was  maintained. 
As  many  as  60  of  the  80  rats  in  each  ex- 
perimental population  would  assemble  in 
one  pen  during  periods  of  feeding.  Individual 
rats  would  rarely  eat  except  in  the  company 
of  other  rats.  As  a  restUt  extreme  population 
densities  developed  In  the  pen  adopted  for 
eating,  leaving  the  others  with  sparse  popu- 
lations. 

Eating  and  other  biological  activities  were 
thereby  transformed  Into  social  activities  in 
which  the  principal  satisfaction  was  Interac- 
tion with  other  rats.  In  the  case  of  eating, 
this  transformation  of  behavior  did  not  keep 
the  animals  from  securing  adequate  nutri- 
tion. But  the  same  pathological  "together- 
ness" tended  to  disrupt  the  ordered  se- 
quences of  activity  Involved  in  other  vital 
modes  of  behavior  such  as  the  courting  of  sex 
partners,  the  building  of  nests  and  the  nurs- 
ing and  care  of  the  young.  In  the  experi- 
ments in  which  the  behavioral  sink  devel- 
oped, infant  mortality  ran  as  high  as  96  per 
cent  among  the  most  disoriented  groups  In 
the  population.  Even  In  the  absence  of  the 
behavioral  sink,  in  the  second  series  of  three 
experiments.  Infant  mortality  reached  80  per 
cent  among  the  corresponding  members  of 
the  experimental  populations. 

The  design  of  the  experiments  was  rela- 
tively simple.  The  three  populations  of  the 
first  series  each  began  with  32  rats;  each 
population  of  the  second  series  began  with  56 
rats.  In  all  cases  the  animals  were  Just  past 
weaning  and  were  evenly  divided  between 
males  and  females.  By  the  12th  month  all 
the  populations  had  multiplied  and  each 
comprised  80  adults.  Thereafter  removal  of 
the  Infants  that  survived  birth  and  weaning 
held  the  populatloiLs  steady.  Although  the 
destructive  effects  of  population  density  in- 
creased during  the  course  of  the  experiments, 
and  the  mortality  rate  among  the  females 
and  among  the  young  was  much  higher  in 
the  16th  month  than  It  was  earlier,  the  num- 
ber of  young  that  survived  to  weaning  was 
always  large  enough  to  offset  the  effects  of 
adult  mortality  and  actually  to  Incresise  the 
population.  Tlie  evidence  Indicates,  however, 
that  In  time  failures  of  reproductive  function 
would  have  caused  the  colonies  to  die  out.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  series  of  experiments 
eight  rats — the  four  healthiest  males  and  the 
four  healthiest  females  In  each  of  two  popu- 
lations— were  permitted  to  survive.  These 
animals  were  six  months  old  at  the  time, 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Yet  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  no  longer  lived  in  overpopulated 


environments,  they  produced  fewer  litters  In 
the  next  six  months  than  would  normally 
have  been  expected.  Nor  did  any  of  th«  off- 
spring that  were  born  survive  to  maturity. 

The  males  and  females  that  initiated  each 
experiment  were  placed.  In  groups  of  the 
same  size  and  sex  composition,  in  each  of 
the  four  pens  that  partitioned  a  10-by- 14- 
foot  observation  room.  The  pens  were  com- 
plete dwelling  units:  each  contained  a  drink- 
ing fountain,  a  food  hopper  and  an  elevated 
artificial  burrow,  reached  by  a  winding  stair- 
case and  holding  five  nest  boxes.  A  window  In 
the  celling  of  the  room  permitted  observa- 
tion, and  there  was  a  door  In  one  wall.  With 
space  for  a  colony  of  12  adults  in  each  pen — 
the  size  of  the  groups  In  which  rats  are  nor- 
mally found — this  setup  should  have  been 
able  to  support  48  rats  comfortably.  At  the 
stabilized  number  of  80,  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  animals  would  have  found  20 
adult  rats  In  each  pen.  But  the  animals  did 
not  dispose  themselves  In  this  way. 

BlEising  factors  were  Introduced  In  the 
physical  design  of  the  environment  to  en- 
courage differential  use  of  the  four  p)en6.  The 
partitions  separating  the  pens  were  electri- 
fied so  that  the  rats  could  not  climb  them. 
Ramps  aicross  three  of  the  partitions  enabled 
the  animals  to  get  from  one  pen  to  another 
and  so  traverse  the  entire  room.  With  no 
ramps  to  permit  crossing  of  the  fourth  parti- 
tion, however,  the  pens  on  each  side  of  it  be- 
came the  end  pens  of  what  was  topologlcally 
a  row  of  four.  TTie  rats  had  to  make  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  room  to  go  from  the  p>en 
we  designated  1  to  the  p>en  designated  4  on 
the  other  side  of  the  partition  separating  the 
two.  This  arrangement  of  ramps  Immediately 
skewed  the  mathematical  probabilities  In 
favor  of  a  higher  population  density  in  pens 
2  and  3  than  In  pens  1  and  4  Pens  2  and  3 
could  be  reached  by  two  ramps,  whereas  p>ens 
1  and  4  had  only  one  each. 

The  use  of  pen  4  was  further  discouraged 
by  the  elevation  of  Its  burrow  to  a  height 
greater  than  that  of  the  burrow  In  the  other 
end  pen.  The  two  middle  pens  were  similarly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  the  burrow 
in  pen  3  being  higher  than  that  In  pen  2.  But 
here  the  differential  appears  to  have  played  a 
smaller  role,  although  p>en  2  was  used  some- 
what more  often  than  pen  3. 

With  the  distribution  of  the  rats  biased  by 
these  physical  arrangements,  the  sizes  of  the 
groups  In  each  pen  could  have  been  exf)ected 
to  range  from  as  few  as  13  to  as  many  as  27. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  changes 
In  behavior  tended  to  skew  the  distribution 
of  the  rats  among  the  pens  even  more.  Of 
the  100  distinct  sleeping  groups  counted  in 
the  10th  to  12th  month  of  each  experiment, 
only  37  fell  within  the  expected  size  range. 
In  33  groups  there  were  fewer  than  13  rats, 
and  in  30  groups  the  count  exceeded  27.  The 
sex  ratio  approximated  equality  only  In  those 
groupw  that  fell  within  the  expected  size 
range.  In  the  smaller  groups,  generally  com- 
posed of  eight  adults,  there  were  seldom  more 
than  two  males.  In  the  larger  groups,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  many  more  males 
than  females.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
smaller  groups  established  themselves  In  the 
end  p>ens.  whereas  the  larger  groups  were 
usually  observed  to  form  In  the  middle  pens. 
The  female  members  of  the  population  dis- 
tributed themselves  about  equally  in  the 
four  p)ens,  but  the  male  papulation  was  con- 
centrated almost  overwhelmingly  in  the 
middle  p>en.'5. 

One  major  factor  in  the  creation  of  this 
state  of  affairs  was  the  struggle  for  status 
that  took  place  among  the  males.  Shortly 
after  male  rats  reach  maturity,  at  about  six 
months  of  age.  they  enter  Into  a  round  robin 
of  fights  that  eventually  fixes  their  p>06ltion 
in  the  social  hierarchy.  In  our  experiments 
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such  &ghte  took  place  among  the  males  In 
all  the  pens,  both  middle  and  end.  In  the 
end  pens,  however.  It  became  pwsslble  for  a 
single  dominant  male  to  taice  over  the  area 
as  his  territory.  Dvirtng  the  period  when  the 
social  hierarchy  was  t)elng  established,  the 
subordinate  males  In  all  pens  adopted  the 
habit  of  arising  early.  This  enabled  them  to 
eat  and  drlnX.  in  peace.  Since  rats  generally 
eat  In  the  course  of  thedr  normal  wanderings, 
the  subordinate  residents  of  the  end  pens 
were  lUtely  to  feed  In  one  of  the  middle  pens. 
When,  after  feeding,  they  wanted  to  return 
to  their  original  quarters,  they  vrould  find  it 
very  difficult.  By  this  time  the  most  dominant 
male  in  the  pen  would  probably  have  awak- 
ened, and  he  would  engage  the  subordinates 
In  fights  as  they  tried  to  come  down  the 
one  ramp  to  the  pen.  For  a  while  the  sub- 
ordinate would  continue  Its  efforts  to  return 
to  what  had  been  its  home  pen.  but  after  a 
succession  of  defeats  It  would  become  so 
conditioned  that  It  would  not  even  make 
the  attempt.  In  essence  the  dominant  male 
eetabllshed  his  territorial  dominion  and  his 
control  over  a  haxem  of  females  not  by  driv- 
ing the  other  males  out  but  by  preventing 
their  return. 

Once  a  male  had  established  his  dominion 
over  an  end  pen  and  the  harem  It  contained, 
he  was  usually  able  to  maintain  It.  Although 
he  slept  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  he  made 
his  .sleeping  quarters  at  the  base  of  the  ramp. 
He  was,  therefore,  on  p)erp>etua.l  guard.  Awak- 
ening as  soon  as  another  male  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  ramp,  he  had  only  to  open 
hla  eyes  for  the  Invader  to  wheel  around  and 
return  to  the  adjoimng  pen.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  sleep  calmly  through  all  the 
comings  and  goings  of  his  harem;  seemingly 
he  did  not  even  he«r  their  clatterlngs  up  and 
down  the  wire  ramp  His  conduct  during  his 
waking  hours  reflect«d  his  dominant  statu£. 
He  would  move  about  In  a  casual  and  delib- 
erate fashion.  occa5lonaJly  Inspecting  the 
burrow  and  nests  of  his  harem.  But  he  would 
rarely  enter  a  burrow,  as  some  other  males 
did.  merely  to  ferret  out  the  females. 

A  territon.\l  male  might  tolerate  other 
males  In  his  domain  provided  they  respected 
his  status.  Such  subordinate  males  Inhabited 
the  end  pens  in  several  of  the  experin.ent^ 
Phlegmatic  animals,  they  spent  most  of  their 
time  hidden  in  the  burrow  with  the  adu!t 
females,  and  their  excursions  to  the  floor 
lasted  only  as  long  as  It  took  them  to  obtain 
food  and  water.  AUhough  they  ne\-?r  at- 
temoted  to  engage  in  sexual  activity  with  any 
of  the  females,  they  were  likely,  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  they  encountered  the 
dominant  male,  to  make  repeated  attempts 
to  mount  him  Generally  the  dominant  male 
tolerated  these  advances 

In  these  end  pens,  where  population  den- 
sity was  lowest,  the  mortal. :y  rate  among  in- 
fants and  females  was  also  low.  Of  the  various 
social  environments  that  developed  during 
the  course  of  the  experiments,  the  brood 
pens,  as  we  called  them,  appeared  to  be  the 
only  healthy  ones,  at  least  in  terms  of  the 
survival  of  the  group.  The  harem  females 
generally  made  good  mothers  They  nursed 
their  young,  built  nests  for  them  and  protect- 
ed them  from  harm.  If  any  situation  aro.-e 
that  a  mother  considered  a  danger  to  her 
pups,  she  would  pick  the  Infant.s  ud  one  at 
a  time  and  carry  them  in  her  mouth  to  a 
safer  place.  Nothing  would  distract  her  trom 
this  task  until  the  entire  Utter  had  been 
moved.  Half  the  Infants  born  In  the  brood 
pens  survived. 

The  pregnancy  rates  recorded  among  the 
females  In  the  middle  pens  were  no  lower 
than  those  recorded  In  the  end  pens.  But 
a  smaller  percentage  of  these  pregnancies 
terminated  In  live  births.  In  the  second  series 
of  experiments  80  percent  of  the  Infants  born 
In  the  middle  pens  died  before  weaning.  In 


the  first  series  96  percent  perished  before 
this  time.  The  males  in  the  middle  pens  were 
no  less  affected  than  the  females  by  the 
pressures  of  population  density.  In  both  series 
of  experiments  the  social  pathology  among 
the  males  was  high  In  the  first  series,  how- 
ever, It  was  more  aggravated  than  it  was  In 
the  second. 

This  increase  in  disturbance  among  the 
middle-pen  occupants  of  the  first  series  of 
experiments  was  directly  related  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  phenomenon  of  the  behavioral 
sink — the  outcome  of  any  behavorlal  process 
that  collects  animals  together  In  unusually 
great  numbers.  The  unhealthy  connotations 
of  the  term  are  not  accidental:  a  behavioral 
sink  does  act  to  aggravate  all  forms  of  pathol- 
ogy that  can  be  found  within  a  group. 

The  emergence  of  a  behavioral  sink  was 
fostered  by  the  arrangements  that  were  made 
for  feeding  the  animals.  In  these  experiments 
the  food  consisted  of  small,  hard  pellets  that 
were  kept  In  a  circular  hopp>er  formed  by  wire 
mesh.  In  coaisequence  satisfaction  of  hunger 
required  a  continuous  effort  lasting  several 
minutes.  The  chances  therefore  were  good 
that  while  one  rat  was  eating  another  would 
Join  it  at  the  hopper.  As  was  mentioned  earl- 
ier, rats  usually  eat  Intemilttently  through- 
out their  waking  hours,  whenever  they  are 
hungry  and  food  Is  available.  Since  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ramps  drew  more  rats  into 
the  middle  pens  than  into  the  end  ones,  it 
was  in  these  pens  that  individuals  were 
most  likely  to  hnd  other  Individuals  eating. 
As  the  population  increased,  the  association 
of  eating  with  the  presence  of  other  animals 
wae  further  leiiiforced.  Gradually  the  social 
iisoect  of  the  activity  became  determinant: 
the  rats  would  rarely  eat  except  at  hoppers 
alreadv  In  use  by  other  animals. 

At  this  F>oint  the  process  became  a  vicious 
circle.  Ai;  more  and  more  of  the  rats  tended 
to  collect  at  the  hopper  In  one  of  the  middle 
pens,  the  other  huppers  became  less  desirable 
as  eating  places  The  rats  that  -ere  eating 
at  these  undesirable  locations,  finding  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  groupmates,  would 
transfer  their  feeding  to  the  mere  crowd- 
ed F>*n.  By  the  time  the  three  experiments 
in  the  first  series  drew  to  a  close  ha'f  or 
more  of  the  populations  wee  sleeping  as 
well  as  eating  in  that  pen.  As  a  result  there 
was  a  decided  Increase  In  the  number  of 
s<x;lal  adiusiments  each  rat  had  to  make 
every  day.  Regardless  of  which  pen  a  rat 
slept  in.  it  would  go  to  one  particular  middle 
pen  several  times  a  day  to  eat.  Therefore  it 
was  con^.pelled  daily  to  make  some  sort  of  ad- 
justment to  virtually  every  other  rat  in  the 
experimental  [xjpulatlon. 

No  behavioral  sinks  developed  in  the  se<:- 
ond  series  of  experiments,  because  we  offered 
the  rats  their  diet  in  a  different  way  A  pow- 
dered fcK^d  w;is  set  out  m  an  open  hopper. 
Since  it  took  the  animals  only  a  little  while 
to  eat.  the  probability  that  two  animals 
would  be  eating  simultaneously  was  consid- 
erably reduced  In  order  to  foster  the  emer- 
gence of  a  behavioral  sink  I  supplied  the 
pens  with  drinking  fountains  designed  to 
prolong  the  drinking  activity  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  was  unquestionably  to 
make  the  animals  social  drinkers:  they  used 
the  fountain  mainly  when  other  animals 
lined  up  at  it  But  the  effect  was  also  to  dis- 
courage them  from  wandering  and  to  prevent 
the  develooment  of  a  behavioral  sink.  Since 
nits  generallv  drink  immediately  on  arising, 
drinking  and  the  social  interaction  it  oc- 
casioned tended  to  keep  them  in  the  pens  in 
which  they  slept  For  this  reason  all  s^xrial 
pathology  in  the  second  series  of  experiments, 
although  severe,  was  less  extreme  than  it  was 
in  the  first  series. 

Females  that  lived  in  the  densely  populated 
middle  pens  became  progressively  lees  adept 
at   building   adequate   nests  and  eventually 


stopped  building  nests  at  all.  Normally  rats 
of  both  S2xes  build  nests,  but  females  do  so 
most  vigorously  around  the  t:mc  of  parturi- 
tion. It  is  an  undertaking  that  Involves  re- 
peated periods  of  sustained  activity,  search- 
ing out  appropriate  materials  lin  our  experi- 
ments strips  of  paper  supplied  an  abun- 
dance I .  transporting  them  bit  by  bit  to  the 
nest  and  there  arranging  them  to  form  a 
cuplike  depression,  frequently  sheltered  by 
a  hood.  In  a  crowded  middle  pen.  however, 
the  ability  of  females  to  persist  in  this  bio- 
logically essential  activity  became  markedly 
Impaired.  The  first  sign  of  disruption  was  a 
failure  to  build  the  nest  to  normal  spyecifica- 
tlons.  These  female*  simply  piled  the  strips 
of  paper  In  a  heap,  sometimes  trampling 
them  Into  a  pad  that  showed  little  sign  of 
cup  formation.  Later  In  the  experiment  they 
would  bring  fewer  and  fewer  strips  to  the 
nesting  site.  In  the  midst  of  transporting  a 
bit  of  material  they  would  drop  it  to  engage 
in  some  other  activity  occasioned  by  contact 
and  Interaction  with  other  Individuals  met 
on  the  way.  In  the  extreme  disruption  of 
their  behavior  during  the  later  months  of  the 
population's  history  they  would  build  no 
nests  at  all  but  would  bear  their  litters  on 
the  sawdust  in  the  burrow  box. 

The  middle-pen  females  similarly  lost  the 
ability  to  transport  their  litters  from  one 
place  to  another.  They  would  move  only  part 
of  their  litters  and  would  scatter  them  by 
depositing  the  Infants  in  different  places  or 
simply  dropping  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
pen.  The  Infants  thus  abandoned  throughout 
the  pen  were  seldom  nursed.  They  would  die 
where  they  were  dropped  and  were  thereupon 
generally  eaten  by  the  adults. 

The  social  stresses  that  brought  about  this 
disorganization  In  the  behavior  of  the  mid- 
dle-pen females  were  imposed  with  special 
weight  on  them  when  they  came  into  heat.  At 
estrous  female  would  be  pursued  relentlessly 
by  a  pack  of  males,  unable  to  escape  .'rom 
their  soon  unwanted  attentions.  Even  when 
she  retired  to  a  burrow,  some  males  would 
follow  her.  Among  these  females  there  was 
a  correspondingly  high  rate  of  mortality  from 
disorders  in  pregnancy  and  parturition.  Near- 
ly half  of  the  first-  and  second-generation 
females  that  lived  in  the  behavioral-sink 
situation  had  died  of  these  causes  by  the  end 
of  the  16th  month  Even  in  the  absence  of 
the  extreme  stresses  of  the  behavioral  sink, 
25  per  cent  of  the  females  died.  In  contrast, 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  adult  males  in  both 
series  of  exi)eriments  died. 

A  female  that  lived  in  a  brood  pen  was 
sheltered  from  these  stresses  even  though 
during  her  periods  of  estrus  she  would  leave 
her  pen  to  mate  with  males  in  the  other  pens 
of  the  room  Once  she  was  satiated,  however. 
she  could  return  to  the  brood  jjen.  There  she 
was  protected  from  the  excessive  attention  of 
other  males  by  the  terrltcrial  male. 

For  the  effect  nf  population  density  on  the 
males  there  is  no  index  as  explicit  and  ob- 
jective as  the  infant  and  maternal  mortality 
rates.  We  have  attempted  a  first  approxima- 
tion of  such  an  Index,  however,  by  scoring 
the  behavior  of  the  males  on  two  scales:  that 
of  dominance  and  that  of  physical  activity. 
The  first  index  proved  particularly  effective 
In  the  early  period  of  the  experiments,  when 
the  males  were  approaching  adulthood  and 
beginning  the  fights  that  eventually  fixed 
their  status  In  the  social  hierarchy. 

The  more  flerht.<:  a  male  initiated  and  the 
more  flg-its  he  won.  the  more  llkel''  he  was 
to  establish  a  position  of  dominance  More 
than  half  the  animals  in  each  experiment 
gave  up  the  struggle  for  status  after  a  whll». 
but  among  those  that  persisted  a  rlear-cut 
hieiurchy  developed. 

In  the  crowded  middle  pens  no  one  indi- 
vidual occupied  the  top  position  in  this  hier- 
archy fjermanently    In  every  group  of  12  or 
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more  males  one  was  the  moat  aggressive  and 
most  often  the  victor  In  fights.  NeverUieless. 
this  rat  was  periodically  ousted  firom  his  posi- 
tion. At  regular  Intervals  during  the  course 
of  their  waking  hours  the  top-ranking  males 
engaged  in  free-for-alls  that  culminated  In 
the  transfer  of  dominance  from  one  male  to 
another.  In  between  these  tiunultuous 
changlngs  of  the  guard  relative  calm  pre- 
vailed. 

The  aggressive,  dominant  animals  were  the 
most  normal  males  In  our  populations.  They 
seldom  bothered  either  the  females  or  the 
Juveniles.  Yet  even  they  exhibited  occasional 
signs  of  pathology,  going  berserk,  attacking 
females,  Juveniles  and  the  less  active  males, 
and  showing  a  particular  predilection — which 
rats  do  not  normally  display — for  biting  other 
animals  on  the  tall. 

Below  the  dominant  males  both  on  the 
status  scale  and  in  their  level  of  activity 
were  the  homosexuals — a  group  perhaps  bet- 
ter described  as  pansexual.  "nuese  animals  ap- 
parently could  not  discriminate  between  ap- 
propriate and  inappropriate  sex  partners. 
They  made  sexual  advances  to  males.  Juve- 
niles and  females  that  were  not  In  estrus. 
The  males,  including  the  dominants  as  well 
as  the  others  of  the  pansexuals'  own  group, 
usually  accepted  their  attentions.  The  gen- 
eral level  of  activity  of  these  animals  was 
only  moderate.  They  were  frequently  at- 
tacked by  their  dominant  associates,  but 
they  very  rarely  contended  for  status. 

Two  other  types  of  male  emerged,  both  of 
which  had  resigned  entire'.y  from  the  strug- 
gle for  dominance.  They  were,  however,  at 
exactly  opposite  poles  as  far  r^s  their  levels 
of  activity  were  concerned.  The  first  were 
completely  passive  and  moved  through  the 
cammun.ty  like  somnambulist*.  They  ig- 
nored all  the  other  rats  of  both  sexes,  and 
all  the  other  rats  Ignored  them.  Even  when 
the  females  were  in  estrus.  these  pas-ive  ani- 
mals made  no  advances  to  them.  And  only 
very  rarely  did  other  males  attack  them  or 
approach  them  for  any  kind  of  play.  To  the 
casual  observer  the  passive  animals  would 
have  appeared  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
attractive  members  of  the  community.  They 
were  fat  and  sleek,  and  their  fur  showed  none 
of  the  breaks  and  bare  spots  left  by  the  figh'  - 
ing  In  which  males  usually  engage.  But  their 
social  disorientation  was  nearly  complete. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  the  types  that 
emerged  among  the  males  was  the  grovp  I 
have  called  the  probers.  These  animals, 
which  always  lived  in  the  middle  pens,  took 
no  part  at  all  In  the  status  struggle.  Never- 
theless, they  were  the  most  active  of  all  the 
males  in  the  experimental  populations,  and 
they  persisted  In  their  activity  In  spite  of  at- 
tacks by  the  dominant  animals.  In  addition 
to  being  hyperactive,  the  probers  were  both 
hypersexual  and  homosexual,  and  In  time 
many  of  them  became  cannibalistic.  They 
were  always  on  the  alert  for  estrous  females. 
If  there  were  none  In  their  own  pens,  they 
would  lie  ill  wait  for  long  periods  at  the  tops 
of  the  ramps  that  gave  on  the  brood  pens 
and  peer  down  Into  them.  They  alwavs 
turned  and  fled  as  soon  as  the  terrltcrial  rat 
caught  sight  of  them.  E^ven  If  they  did  not 
manage  to  escape  unhurt,  they  would  soon 
return  to  their  vantage  point. 

The  probers  conducted  their  pursuit  of 
estrous  females  in  an  abnormal  manner. 
Mating  among  rats  usually  involves  a  dis- 
tinct oourtship  ritual.  In  the  first  phace  of 
this  ritual  the  male  pursues  the  female  She 
thereupon  retires  for  a  while  Into  the  bur- 
row, and  the  male  lies  quletlv  in  wait  out- 
side occasionally  poking  his  head  into  the 
burrow  for  a  moment  but  never  entering  it. 
(In  the  wild  forms  of  the  Norway  rat  this 
phase  usually  involves  a  courtship  dance  on 
the  mound  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow.) 
The  female  at  last  emerges  from  the  burrow 
aad  accepts  the  male's  aavancee.  Even  In  the 


disordered  community  of  the  middle  pens 
this  pattern  was  observed  by  aill  the  males 
who  engaged  in  normal  heterosexual  behav- 
ior. But  the  probers  would  not  tolerate  even 
a  short  period  of  waiting  at  the  burrows  In 
the  pens  where  accessible  females  lived.  As 
soon  as  a  female  retired  to  a  burrow,  a  prober 
would  follow  her  inside.  On  these  ex{>edi- 
tlons  the  probers  often  found  dead  young 
lying  In  the  nests;  as  a  result  they  tended 
to  become  cannabllistlc  in  the  later  months 
of   a   population's  history. 

Although  the  behavioral  sink  did  not  de- 
velop In  the  second  series  of  exfjerlments.  the 
pathology  exhibited  by  the  populations  in 
both  sets  of  experlme.its.  ar.d  In  all  pens, 
was  severe.  Even  In  the  brood  pens  females 
could  raise  only  half  their  young  to  weaning. 
Nor  does  the  difference  In  Infant  mortality 
between  the  middle  pens  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond series — 96  per  cent  in  the  first  as  opp>osed 
to  80  per  cent  in  the  second — represent  a 
biologically  significant  Improvement.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  behavioral  repertory  with 
which  the  Norway  rat  has  emerged  from  the 
trials  of  evolution  and  domestication  must 
break  down  under  the  social  pressures  gen- 
erated by  population  density.  In  time,  refine- 
ment of  experimental  procedures  and  of  the 
Interpretation  of  these  studies  may  advance 
our  understanding  to  the  point  where  they 
may  contribute  to  the  making  of  value  Judg- 
ments about  analogous  problems  confront- 
ing the  human  species. 
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Meta-Environment.'.lism 
( By  John  B.  Calhoun ) 

A  huge  cypress  log  lies  from  the  bank  out 
Into  an  ox-bow  earthquake  lake  in  the 
swampy  woodlands  near  the  Halchie  River  in 
southwestern  Tennessee.  In  1812.  already  sev- 
eral hundred  years  old.  this  majestic  cypress 
toppled  under  the  impact  of  earthquake 
tremor  aggiavtited  by  coUapfing  llmeetone 
caverns  deep  in  the  earth  below.  I  often  sat 
here  on  the  still  timber  as  a  boy  more  than 
a  century  later — my  dreaming  place  where 
the  motionlese  cork  occasionally  plumped 
under  the  surface  into  the  murky  waters  be- 


low giving  me  contact  with  my  favorite  fish, 
the  catfish.  Cypress  and  catfish,  these  sur- 
vivors of  a  midpoint  time  In  evolution  be- 
fore mammals,  bonded  with  me  as  one  of  the 
latest  of  these  latecomers,  formed  part  of 
the  trajectory  of  everchanglng  environments. 
We  see  this  transformation  from  a  cooling 
sphere  of  mineral  devoid  of  atmosphere  and 
water,  to  a  cretaceotis  fem-cloaked  hillock 
where  a  diminutive  &brew-llke  mammal 
peered  out  at  the  last  of  the  dinoBaurs  slosh- 
ing in  the  swamps  below,  to  that  solitary 
Semite  south  of  Ur.  sitting  beside  his  red- 
dyed  skin  tent  on  a  reed-bordered  mound, 
who  phrased  that  most  significant  pass.'ige 
of  all  time : 

Ood  said  to  them,  "Be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply, and  flu  the  earth  and  subdue  it;  and 
have  dominion  o\eT  the  fish  of  the  sea  and 
over  the  birds  of  the  air  and  over  every  liv- 
ing thing  that  moves  upon  the  earth." 
Genesis  1:28. 

"Domiiuon"!  What  follies  man  has  perpe- 
trated In  its  name,  what  hope  Its  scojje  pro- 
vides, what  obllgaUons  Its  fulfillment  de- 
mands. Imbedded  in  that  word  we  see  the 
transformation  of  the  brute  that  was  bio- 
logical man  to  that  poem  which  Is  cultural 
man  whose  meaning  lies  never  In  what  he  Is 
but  what  he  may  become  This  transforma- 
tion saw  man's  freedom  from  the  tinpredic- 
table  caprlclousnesfi  of  physical  and  bio- 
logical surroundings  that  hold  all  his  fellow- 
creatures  In  bondage.  Man  became  the  en- 
vironment. 

He  began  becoming  the  environment  as  he 
learned  how  to  discover  concepttial  space, 
that  enlarging  pool  of  Ideas.  Images  of  real- 
ity and  codes  guiding  action,  which  have 
simultaneously  enabled  more  efficient  min- 
ing of  resources  whUe  at  the  same  Ume  chan- 
neling social  Interactions  so  that  on  the 
average  each  Individual  experienced  as  many 
meaningful  relations  with  aaaodates.  despite 
Increasing  population  density,  as  had  held 
true  In  the  earUer  times  of  small  partially 
isolated  htmter-gatherer  bands.  Through  all 
this  becoming  of  the  past  forty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand years  each  doubling  of  conceptual  space 
has  permitted  a  doubling  of  the  numbers  of 
man  on  earth.  We  are  approaching  the  end 
of  this  historical  process  through  which  a 
linking  together  of  an  ever  larger  number 
of  individuals  Into  a  tighter  Intercommuni- 
cating network  enhances  the  further  en- 
largement of  conceptual  space. 

Increase  In  numbers  of  man  will  no  longer 
contribute  to  expansion  of  conceptual  space 
beyond  the  time  when  the  world  popula- 
tion reaches  about  nine  billion.  After  this 
t'me,  a  time  within  the  next  century,  any 
further  contlni-ance  of  expanding  conceptu.al 
space,  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  human  po- 
tentiality It  permits,  will  require  Initiation  of 
a  new  and  dual  process.  Prom  that  time  on- 
ward the  world  population  must  contlnuallv 
decUne  at  a  rate  which  over  years  will  re- 
turn it  to  the  level  of  two  thousand  years 
ago.  In  addition,  each  and  every  one  born 
after  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  declining 
population  must  seek  an  ever  Increasing  de- 
pendence on  prostheses  to  brain  function 
which  will  simulate  Its  capability  for  reason- 
ing and  creativity. 

Man  as  the  environment  continues  only  In 
so  long  as  his  biological  body  persists  as  a 
vehicle  for  expanding  conceptual  space,  and 
by  that  expansion  likewise  that  of  his  own 
potentiality.  With  each  degree  of  fulfilling 
this  potentiality,  man  more  fully  becomes 
the  en\ironmcnt.  that  dominion  which 
guards  and  guides  the  kind  of  existence  and 
opportunity  for  expression  of  all  life. 

Man -Environment  Systems  as  an  endeavor 
Is  basically  concerned  with  the  environment 
for  promoting  the  fullest  realization  of  man 
as  the  environment.  It  has  a  meta-  environ- 
mental objective,  to  create  the  environment 
for   the   further   evolution   of   man    as    the 
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environment  of  designing  whereby  Informa- 
tion gains  increased  relevance  for  survival  of 
life  and  enhancement  of  living.  How  success- 
ful we  are  as  environmental  designers  may 
be  judged  solely  on  how  well  we  foster  the 
continuance  of  designing  as  a  way  of  living. 
Meta-envlronmentallsts  may  be  concerned 
with  bricks  and  mortar,  highways  and  sub- 
ways, the  purity  of  air  and  water,  on  the 
survival  of  biota  at  a  level  of  evolution  at- 
tained a  scant  several  thousand  years  ago. 
Involvement  with  such  concerns  merely  rep- 
resents necessary  means  or  tactics  to  fulfill 
broader  strategy  for  realizing  more  compre- 
hensive goals.  The  first  step  In  developing 
meta-envlronmentallsm  Is  to  define  the  scope 
of  criteria  by  which  the  adequacy  of  any  In- 
tended or  accomplished  effort  may  be  Judged. 
I  shall  list  a  few  criteria  which  I  believe  are 
particularly  pertinent: 

1.  Expansion  of  time  perspective  to  include 
more  historical  evolutionary  processes  as 
they  may  define  a  proposed  course  of  action 
and  to  project  ever  farther  into  the  future 
the  consequences  this  course  of  action  may 
have  if  implemented. 

2.  Increasing  complexity  of  relationships 
In  which  any  individual  Is  Involved.  This  re- 
quires more  effective  linking  of  the  Individual 
into  networks  of  communication  whose 
nodes  are  both  diverse  and  numerous. 

3.  Increasing  awareness  of  surroundings 
and  relationships 

4.  Promoting  receptivity  to  change  with 
respect  to  more  effective  coping  with  altered 
circumstances  as  well  as  to  increased  ability 
to  recognize  potentially  useful  novelty. 

5.  Enhancing  creativity. 

6.  Optimising  privacy  In  the  dual  sense  of 
the  actual  opportunity  of  being  alone  or  of 
confining  Interactions  to  those  significant 
others  who  provide  the  most  meaningful 
relations. 

7.  Increasing  valuing  with  respect  both  to 
recognizing  and  adopting  new  Images  and  to 
relinquishing  values   no  longer  optimal. 

8.  Promoting  leisuring  until  it  achieves  a 
balance  with  working.  To  work  Implies  re- 
petition of  any  customary  activity  irrespec- 
tive of  financial  return.  To  leisure  implies 
engaging  in  any  non-standard  activity  or  the 
reassembly  of  standard  components  in  a  dif- 
fering pattern. 

9.  Augmentation  of  caretaking  whereby 
one  attempts  to  assist  others  in  realizing 
roles  and  goals  differing  from  one's  own. 

This  rather  Incomplete  ll.st  of  criteria  are 
somewhat  different  from  the  more  Immediate 
utilitarian  ones  we  customarily  employ  In 
Judging  the  effectiveness  with  which  we  In- 
duce changes  In  the  environment  However.  I 
believe  that  such  criteria  are  essential  If  we 
are  to  promote  man  as  Homo  faber  in  the 
sense  of  a  designer  of  templates  who  hence- 
forth will  guide  the  earth's  destiny. 


The  Lemmings'  Periodic  Jouknets  Are 

Not  Unique 

(By  John  B.  Calhoun) 

IN    THE    Ct"T?RKNT    SELF-DESTRICTION    CYCLE    OF 
THE     NriR\VECI.\N     RODENTS     .^     I;EH.\VIOP.     AU- 
THORITy  FINDS  OTHER  M.AMMALS,  MAYOE  MAN. 
'       SIMIL.^R 

I  have  never  seen  a  lemming.  At  least  I 
ha-.e  never  seen  one  of  those  biological  enti- 
ties called  Ler.imu.s  lemmus,  the  "true"  or 
Norwegian  lemming,  found  in  countless  num- 
bers throughout  the  world's  northern  lati- 
tudes N\.r  have  I  ever  seen  any  of  the  other 
5pec;es  of  lemmings  that  inhabit  these  clr- 
cj'nip  >lar  regions.  I  feel  about  the  little 
mammals  '.he  way  humorist  Gelett  Burgese 
felt  abcut  his  purple  cow:  "I'd  rather  see 
than  be  one  " 

Perhaps  because  I  have  never  seen  one  I 
can  actually  see  them  better.  I  can  define 


for  myself  the  phrase  "lemming  phenome- 
non." when  thousands  if  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  rodents  march  to  the 
sea,  plunge  In  and  swim  om  until,  ex- 
hausted, they  drown  Swept  bsick  on  the 
beach,  their  bleached  bones  form  windrows 
on  the  shore. 

Norway  stands  out  as  the  country  where 
the  lemming  death  marches  occur  most  fre- 
quently Every  three  to  four  years  these  mi- 
grations take  place  In  one  or  more  places  In 
Norway,  as  in  these  pictures  taken  In  the 
late  fall  of  1970.  Sometimes  the  migrations 
are  moderate  in  s:ze  and  only  come  to  the 
attention  of  some  isolated  village  or  an  in- 
quiring biologist.  At  other  times  vast  hordes 
of  true  lemmings  {Lemmus  lemmus\  may 
invade  many  towns  and  even  reach  Oslo,  far 
from  closest  breeding  grounds. 

Over  most  of  the  world  the  tundra  habitat 
of  lemmings  covers  the  lowlands  between  the 
zone  of  permanent  Ice  and  snow  and  the  tree 
line.  In  Scandinavia,  the  tundra  forms  a 
tongue  of  lichen,  moas,  grass,  heather,  wil- 
low and  dwarf  birch  extending  far  south- 
ward down  the  mountain  range.  Normally, 
the  rodents  avoid  permanent  rocky,  siaowy 
areas  above  the  tundra  and  birch  and  conif- 
erous forests  below  it.  Between  these  re- 
gions, the  low-lying  tundra  vegetation  offers 
food  and  protection  for  the  shy,  mostly  noc- 
turnal creatures.  They  build  their  maze  of 
trails,  and  each  year  the  females  rear  two  or 
more  broods  of  young.  Those  born  in  the 
spring  may  themselves  bear  litters  In  the 
summer;  those  born  in  the  summer  start 
their  contributions  to  the  population  In 
autumn.  Thus,  even  though  an  average  ani- 
mal may  live  little  more  than  a  year,  this 
overlapping  of  breeding  generations  permits 
the  lemming  population  to  increase  rapidly. 
Increase  It  does.  Long  before  the  lemmings 
begin  to  overtax  their  food  supplies  a  general 
state  of  unrest  develops.  More  and  more  of 
the  animals  forsake  their  normal  sedentary 
way  of  life,  wandering  about  aimlessly,  up- 
setting still  sedentary  associates.  'When  too 
many  young  lemmings  avoid  the  depreda- 
tions of  foxes,  hawks  and  owls  and  survive 
to  adulthood,  increased  contacts  among  them 
lead  to  anxiety,  strife  and  an  unsettled  way 
of  life. 

In  years  of  abnormal  population  Increase 
the  degree  of  wandering  reaches  such  a  scale 
that  more  and  more  individuals  begin  push- 
ing out  of  their  normal  tundra  home.  Some 
few  move  up  over  the  Inhospitable  snowflelds. 
More  move  down  Into  the  adjoining  birch 
forests  at  lower  elevations. 

During  times  of  approaching  population 
peaks  the  great  majority  of  those  who  move 
downward  into  the  birch  forests  never  return 
to  their  homeland.  Many  die  where  they  have 
overwintered.  They  are  pirtlcularly  stressed: 
many  bear  scar  tls^tie  from  wounds  Inflicted 
earlier  by  their  more  dominant  associates. 

As  spring  approaches,  a  new  wave  of  emi- 
grants takes  the  road  down  the  mountain. 
This  even  larger  mass  consists  of  young  bor.i 
during  the  f.^11  and  the  long  winter  of  breed- 
ing under  the  snow  cover.  These  young  are 
physically  healthy  and  fat,  and  their  depar- 
ture seems  motivated  by  the  general  unease: 
They  seek  to  alleviate  this  by  moving  Into 
les5  desirable  habitats. 

Each  lemming  sets  its  own  course  Irrespec- 
tive of  its  fellow=;  Gradually,  the  animals 
lose  their  nocturnal  ways.  They  amble  across 
openings,  on?  after  another,  at  Irregular  In- 
tervals, seeming  not  to  care  about  predators. 
When  they  mec  each  other  they  merely  bark 
or  scufHe  briefly  before  each  goes  his  own 
way. 

Soon  this  Fecond  major  wave  taeglns  to  en- 
counter the  remnants  of  the  earlier  one  in 
the  birch  forest.  This  contact  sends  the  first 
migrants  farther  down  the  mountain  into 
the  coniferous  forest  zone.  Each  wave  of  lem- 


mings forms  a  broad.  Ill-defined  band  sev- 
eral miles  In  depth  Here  local  concentratloas 
often  build  up  as  the  migrants  pause  to  eat 
at  forest  cJearlngs  where  food  is  more  plenti- 
ful. Finally,  the  numbers  in  these  poclcets 
Increase  until  fresh  unease  drives  them  on 
down  the  mountain. 

Each  onward  moving  group  adds  Impetus 
to  the  groupw  below.  They  too  renew  their 
dow^nward  course  Channeled  by  the  narrow- 
ing vaJleys.  these  loose  groups  gradually  coa- 
lesce, and  the  growing  masses  approach  the 
cultivated  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
By  this  time  some  remarkable  changes  in 
behavior  stand  out.  Earlier  In  their  travels 
lemmings  skirt  sizable  bodies  of  water.  But 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  lowlands  their  re- 
luctance to  enter  ponds  and  small  lakes  Is 
tempered.  Each  lemming  creeps  down  to  the 
water,  pulls  back  and  waits  a  few  minutes 
while  more  and  more  gather  behind  They 
make  several  approaches  and  withdrawals. 
Finally,  each  seems  overcome  by  some  com- 
pulsion to  resume  Its  onward  movement  fcrt- 
lowlng  the  same  direction  of  the  valley. 

The  animals  plunge  In,  Irregularly,  with 
little  evidence  of  a  coordinated  slgnalto  pro- 
ceed. Buoyed  by  fat  and  fur,  they  splash 
along  and  most  eventually  reach  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  still  lakes  which  may  be  as 
much  as  several  hundred  yards  across. 

Gradually,  the  rodents  lose  nearly  all  re- 
luctance to  enter  strange  situations.  By  the 
time  they  have  reached  the  seaside  vlliages, 
waves  of  them  are  further  compacted.  They 
still  move  more  at  night  than  day,  so  it 
often  happens  that  villagers  awaken'  to  find 
yards  and  streets  swarming  with  them.  Due 
to  the  irregularity  of  the  migrations  In  any 
particular  valley,  as  much  as  18  years  may 
have  elapsed  since  lemmings  have  been  seen. 
"Where  did  they  come  from?"  people  ask. 
Certainly  not  from  the  surrounding  pastures 
where  none  were  seen  the  day  before,  when 
the  cows  were  brought  In.  Certainly  not  from 
the  surrounding  woodland,  where  wood  chop- 
pers had  been. 

"From  the  skies!  Yes,  they  must  have 
come  from  the  skies.  God  caused  them  to  be 
rained  down  from  above  as  a  cure  on  the 
village."  Such  was  the  myth  that  took  form 
by  the  15th  century  and  still  tempted  the 
minds  of  many  Into  the  20th.  Cats  and  dogs 
were  encouraged  to  kill  the  alien  pests.  Boys 
with  brooms  Joined  the  fray  "Shovel  them 
up!  Get  rid  of  them!  Let's  have  no  reminders 
of  our  iniquities  " 

Through  and  around  villages  the  lemmings 
proceed  to  the  sea.  Then,  with  diminished 
hesitancy,  they  plunge  In,  one  by  one.  TTiey 
swim  ever  outward  along  the  trajectory  dic- 
tated by  their  long  Journey.  IJke  a  random 
polka-dot  fabric  spread  over  the  sea  the 
swimming  bodies  (can  we  still  call  them 
lemmings?)  extend  for  thousands  of  yardi 
by  the  time  the  last  enters  the  water.  Ever 
farther  outward  they  persist,  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion or  more.  Finally,  even  the  strongest 
can  paddle  no  more.  None  stirvlves  this  final 
plunge  to  return  homeward.  Quiet  returns  to 
the  shores.  Only  the  mat  of  bones  remains  as 
a  bleak  reminder  of  the  lemming  phenome- 
non. 

To  the  present  day.  students  of  the  lem- 
ming migrations  paraphrase  Charles  Elton's 
c;uerv  of  30  years  ago:  "How  ] could |  evolu- 
tion by  natural  selection  have  maintained 
the  migratory  stimulus  when  all  tho.se  that 
respond  to  it  perish,  and  all  that  do  not 
are  .survivor^.'"  A-  long  as  that  query  con- 
fronts scientists,  we  are  little  better  off 
than  the  promulgators  of  the  "falling-from- 
the-.'ky"  myth  of  five  centuries  ap.i. 

So  what  Is  a  lemming?  I^  it  an  animal 
or  an  idea? 

Over  most  of  the  norther. i  hemisphere— 
and  where  there  are  few  valleys  descending 
from  the  uplands — lemmings  rarely  migrate 
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St  the  peak  of  their  population  increase. 
They  may  wander  outward,  diffusely,  for  rel- 
atively short  distances.  Most  die  from  a  kind 
of  "shock  disease,"  and  overtaxing  of  the 
adrenal-pituitary  system  which  normally  en- 
ftblei  them  to  cope  with  vmexpected  stresses. 
Even  in  Norway,  many  lemming  population 
peaks  are  not  followed  by  mass  migration  to 
the  sea. 

What  is  a  lemming?  Is  it  more  than  one 
of  the  many  lemming  species,  even  that  par- 
ticular Lemmus  lemmus  that  Inhabits  Nor- 
way? 

Since  1750,  hundreds  of  records  tell  of  the 
common  North  American  gray  squirrel  mak- 
ing mass  migrations  similar  to  those  of  Nor- 
wegian lemmings.  Out  of  the  hills  of  western 
Cormectlcut  squirrels  moved  west  and  down 
the  valleys  until  they  encountered  the  Hud- 
son River.  They  plunged  In  £ind  many 
drowned  before  reaching  the  opposite  side. 
Many  even  took  to  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge, 
or  hitched  rides  on  ferryboats.  Similar  mi- 
grations have  come  out  of  the  Ohio  hills  fol- 
lowing river  valleys  to  the  Ohio  River  where 
many  also  died  attempting  to  swim  across. 
The  Mississippi  River  also  has  been  the  Wa- 
terloo of  other  migrating  hordes  of  gray 
squirrels. 

What  is  a  lemming?  Can  It  be  any  kind  of 
mammal  which  engages  In  a  mass  movement 
la  a  fixed  direction  with  such  obsession  that 
it  readily  enters  all  environments  it  would 
normally  avoid? 

Several  years  ago  I  was  reminded  of  lem- 
ming migrations  while  Involved  in  some  stud- 
ies of  small  mammal  populations.  We  were 
finding  that  the  entire  community  of  mice 
and  shrews  living  in  a  forest  were  woven  Into 
an  Intricate  fabric  of  social  relations.  In  this 
fabric,  certain  dominant  red-backed  mice 
maintained  the  largest  ranges,  overlapping 
each  other  to  form  a  chalnnxall-llke  pattern 
across  the  forest.  We  have  learned  that  ranges 
become  smaller  down  the  social  scale,  with 
much  less  overlap  between  one  Individual's 
range  and  that  of  the  nearest  neighbor  of  Its 
own  kind.  In  fact,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
usually  abundant  long-tailed  shrews  main- 
tain such  small  ranges  that  they  are  rarely 
trapped  during  the  normal  short-term  census 
trapping. 

However,  after  25  to  30  days  of  trapping, 
a  different  picture  emerges  The  dominant 
animals  with  large  ranges  are  trapped  most 
easily  and  are  thus  mostly  removed  within 
a  few  days.  They  can  no  longer  Inhibit  other 
species.  Members  of  subordinate  species  then 
enlarge  their  ranges  and  are  themselves 
trapped.  Finally,  a  whole  piece  of  this  social 
cloth  within  and  Just  adjacent  to  the  trap- 
ping plot  Is  cut  out.  Few  former  residents 
remain. 

This  phenomenon  of  Interdependencles 
within  small  manomal  communities  gener- 
ated an  idea  of  inducing  a  lemmlng-Uke 
mass  movement.  Several  hundred  traps  were 
set  in  a  30-acre  plot.  They  removed  nearly  all 
of  the  residents  within  30  days  and  so  created 
a  social  void.  The  layer  of  animal  "fabric"  ad- 
jacent to  the  void  then  moved  In  and  In 
turn  was  trapped.  This  Initiated  a  chain  reac- 
tion that  ripped  apart  the  entire  social  or- 
ganization. 

As  each  strip  of  animals  moved  toward  the 
void,  their  neighbors  occupied  their  vacated 
homeland,  moving  in  as  if  to  escape  from  so- 
cial pressiu-es  of  others  still  farther  out.  The 
migrations  ceased  shortly  after  trapping  In 
the  central  area  ended.  But  It  was  clear  that 
social  disruptions,  other  than  those  which 
occur  In  Norway,  can  produce  a  directional 
movement. 

What  Is  a  lemming? 

Can  a  "lemming"  be  defined  as  any  animal 
which  can  be  Induced  to  emigrate  In  large 
numbers  from  the  homelands  of  Its  birth? 
That  was  an  idea  I  clung  to  until  two  months 
ago.  I  really  should  know  better  than  to  put 
such  stock  In  each  new  notion.  Thai's  the 


way  of  science;  you  hold  fast  to  each  new 
formulation  as  If  It  were  ultimate  truth,  and 
yet  down  deep  you  know  that  at  best  It's  a 
leaking  boat.  This  time  I've  sunk  myself  by 
launching  an  even  sturdier  boat  of  Ideas. 

OVERCROWDED   MOUSE   WORLDS  GIVE  CLtJES 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  my  "horrible 
niousery,"  my  "paradise"  for  house  mice 
1  Smithsonian.  April  1970).  It  really  Is  a 
mouse  Utopia;  it  provides  for  all  their  physi- 
cal needs.  But  unlike  the  lemming  ranges  of 
Norway,  the  walls  around  this  Utopia  allowed 
no  escape  when  the  mouse  population  began 
to  exceed  tolerable  limits. 

This  habitat  contains  16  apartment  units. 
Each  apartment  contains  16  rooms.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  mice  decided  how  many  could 
live  comfortably  in  each  apartment.  They  set 
the  limit  at  ten.  for  they  really  don't  like 
crowding.  Thus,  160  adult  mice  filled  up  all 
the  "social  space."  Before  the  population  had 
Increased  to  this  number  from  the  initial 
eight  colonizers,  those  who  were  old  enough 
to  breed  produced  more  than  400  even 
younger  mice.  When  these  matured  they  had 
no  place  to  escape  to  physically — and  there 
was  no  place  to  go  socially  except  for  a  very 
few  who  managed  to  replace  some  of  their 
aging  brethren  In  the  social  structure. 

Their  reaction  was  to  withdraw  psycho- 
logically, to  huddle  In  motionless  masses  In 
the  less-used  space  on  the  floor.  True,  these 
mice  were  extremely  stressed,  but  mostly 
from  the  bursts  of  violent  attacks  that  they 
directed  at  each  other.  The  dominant  mice 
paid  little  attention  to  them.  When  the 
younger  mice's  violence  subsided,  they  be- 
come hollow  shells,  not  participating  In  any 
social  life  with  the  favored  few. 

MICE    TOO    STRESSED    POR    MATING 

Still  the  socially  settled  few  kept  breeding. 
Just  as  the  lemmings  do  in  that  last  fall  and 
winter  before  their  major  march  to  the  sea. 
In  this  last  frenzy  of  reproduction  1 ,600  more 
mice  were  spewed  out  Into  this  closed  en- 
vironment. A  replica  of  "spaceship  Earth?" 
They  too  found  no  social  "rooms"  In  which 
to  mature.  As  each  member  of  this  horde  grew 
physically  It  began  to  express  Its  natural  be- 
havior, trying  to  take  part  In  sex  and  other 
acts  of  social  Intercourse  that  are  necessary 
for  survival  of  the  species.  But  rarely  was  a 
mouse  able  to  complete  this  action  before  It 
was  Interrupted  by  some  Eissoclate. 

Only  the  simplest  behaviors,  such  as  eating 
and  drinking,  were  ever  carried  to  completion. 
The  mice  never  really  learned  to  mate  or 
fight.  Never  fighting,  never  competing  for 
mates,  never  protecting  young,  they  never 
knew  stress.  Most  matured  Into  passive  blobs 
of  protoplasm,  physically  healthy  but  socially 
sterile. 

Despite  physical  maturity  these  beautiful 
mice  remain  as  Juveniles,  frozen  in  a  childlike 
trance.  As  young  mice  they  are  curious  about 
strange  objects  and  strange  situations.  The 
biggest  strange  object  they  encountered  Is 
me.  I  can  go  into  the  large  central  space  of 
the  habitat  and  walk  slowly  about  In  circles. 
Rapidly,  a  mass  of  several  hundred  of  these 
beautiful  mice  gather  about  my  feet  and  trail 
along  as  I  move 

Earlier  In  the  history  of  the  population, 
when  young  mice  were  maturing  normally, 
they  would  sometimes  approach  my  feet,  then 
accept  them  as  an  irrelevant  aspect  of  their 
environment  and  pay  no  attention  to  them. 
But  these  poor  beautiful  mice  never  learn; 
each  day  they  follow  htiman  feet  about  as  If 
they  had  never  seen  them  before.  The  young- 
est of  these  mice  are  over  eight  months  old. 
or  25  years  as  human  span  Is  measured,  yet 
they  behave  like  novice  30-day-old  mice,  re- 
cently weaned.  Is  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper 
so  mysterious  after  all? 

What  Is  lemming? 

Perhaps  these  beautiful  mice  are  more 
"lemming"  than  lemmings.  They  live  In  a 
world  of  abundant  food.  Lack  of  food  doesn't 


make  a  lemming.  They  live  in  a  world  pre- 
cluding migration.  Failure  to  migrate  doesn't 
make  a  lemming.  They  are  all  still  happily 
living — physically,  that  is.  Destroying  one's 
hfe  doesn't  make  a  lemming. 

Yet  these  are  denizens  of  a  "horrible 
mousery."  And  above  all,  they  are  voiceless. 
They  are  deathly  quiet.  Lost  are  the  plaintive 
squeaks  of  recognition,  the  higher  squeaks 
of  Inquisitive  anxiety,  the  shrill  squeaks  ac- 
companying more  Intense  social  Involve- 
ment. A  pallor  of  silence  bangs  over  the 
fiaccld  following  mass. 

I  am  coming  to  believe  that  they  are  truer 
lemmings  than  those  Norwegian  ones  who 
follow  the  long  downhill  route  to  the  sea. 

Lemmings  are  lemmings.  Squirrels  are 
lemmings.  Mice  are  lemmings.  Are  there 
lemmings  in  our  metropolitan  tundras — 
silent  shadows  of  the  selves  they  might  have 
been  ready  to  follow  In  unquestioning 
masses  any  filckerlng  figment  on  a  glassly 
screen?  Are  they  ready  to  bring  civilization 
to  suicide? 

Mass  suicide,  the  phrase  applied  to  lem- 
mings, has  haunted  man  for  centuries.  We 
need  not  quibble  about  the  strict  applica- 
bility of  the  word  suicide  In  this  context. 
Undoubtedly,  the  lemmings  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  their  Impending  doom  when 
they  plunge  into  the  sea.  But  suicide,  par- 
ticularly mass  suicide  has  a  far  broader 
meaning.  It  Is  a  Joint  death  participated  in 
by  many  when  the  customary  way  of  life  of 
a  species  is  threatened.  PVjr  the  Norwegian 
lemming  faced  ■with  overpopulation,  the 
exodus  and  death  of  many  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rejuvenescence  by  remnant  groups. 
Their  hereditary  way  of  life  can  be  renewed 
as  their  tundra  environment  recovers  from 
its  former  overuse.  With  every  mass  death, 
then,  there  may  be  a  rebirth. 

Man's  way  of  life  differs  from  that  of  all 
other  animals.  Periodically  he  has  been  faced 
with  crises,  not  of  numbers,  but  of  Ideas.  Old 
ways  become  outmoded,  new  ones  emerged. 
We  have  always  had  the  choice  of  which 
would  survive,  which  would  be  allowed  to 
"commit  suicide."  Sometimes  the  new  ways 
drew  the  lot  of  suicide  and  areas  of  the 
world  were  left  to  stagnate  and  die.  Some- 
times areas  adopted  new  ways  that  enlarged 
human  potential. 

Let  us  go  back  to  my  mice  "lemmings."  the 
beautiful  ones.  For  more  than  a  generation 
now  they  have  failed  to  reproduce  their  kind. 
No  young  mice  have  appeared,  and  all  pres- 
ent evidence  suggests  that  they  will  age  and 
die  without  progeny.  They  are  "overliving." 
They  might  as  well  have  died  at  birth.  The 
population  seems  doomed.  They  have  al- 
ready committed  suicide. 

We,  If  we  are  to  be  called  human,  produce 
Ideas  as  well  as  ourselves.  Whenever  we  fall 
to  produce  new  Ideas  and  utilize  them  we 
commit  suicide. 

OUR    CRISIS    OF    IDEAS 

Right  now  we  stand  at  the  first  dual  crisis 
In  our  history,  a  crisis  of  both  ideas  and 
numbers.  Previously  our  letting  outworn 
Ideas  die,  and  new  ones  live,  enabled  more 
and  more  people  to  populate  the  earth.  This 
epoch  of  evolution  Is  nearlng  an  end.  We 
face  an  entirely  new  crisis:  How  can  the  po- 
tentiality of  the  average  Individual  continue 
to  expand  as  it  has  in  the  past  when  he  no 
longer  has  the  option  of  Unking  more  and 
more  people  Into  a  communication  network 
to  generate  and  spread  Ideas?  That  Is  the 
real  question  facing  the  world  today. 

In  this  country  the  time  Is  no  more  than 
five  years  away  until  we  will  know  If  we  are 
going  to  face  this  question  of  a  rebtrtH  of 
Ideas.  That  time  Is  1976- -our  nation's  bicen- 
tennial. Then  we  will  either  "overhallow" 
the  past  and  so  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
suicide  of  overliving,  or  we  will  open  up  a 
new  era  of  evolution  marked  by  increased 
creativity,  awareness  and  compassion. 

What  is  a  lemming? 
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Author  plays  Pled  Piper  to  liis  overcrowded 
and  hence  socially  deprived  mice.  They  have 
never  learned  normal  adult  ways  so  they  fol- 
low his  feet  with  the  thoughtless  curiosity 
of  babies. 


DICK  CHAPUT— AN  EXAMPLE  TO 
ALL  MEN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  and 
admirable  man,  Richard  Chaput,  of 
Nashua,  N.H. 

Dick  will  celebrate  his  34th  birthday 
next  month.  Since  the  age  of  9  he  has 
been  paralyzed  from  the  neck  down 
as  a  result  of  the  disease  poliomyelitis. 
Dick's  personal  triumph  over  this  physi- 
cal handicap,  his  contributions  to  the 
community  and  his  generosity  set  him 
apart  as  a  living  example  of  the  Ideals  of 
courage,  selflessness,  and  spiritual 
strength. 

With  the  help  of  tutors,  Dick  completed 
the  equivalence  of  a  high  school  and  col- 
lege education  in  12  years,  and  he  re- 
ceived an  A  grade  in  a  home  study  crea- 
tive writing  course  with  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Dick  has  not  been  content  merely  to 
pursue  his  own  interests,  but  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  community  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Friendship  Club, 
the  Easter  Seals  Society,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  a  group  which  promotes 
the  legal  and  social  interests  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

Dick  was  honored  nationally  in  1965  by 
the  Jaycees  as  one  of  America's  10  out- 
standing young  men,  and  he  has  received 
countless  other  medals  of  recognition. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dick  must 
spend  his  nights  in  an  iron  lung  and  has 
great  difficulty  speaking,  he  has  ad- 
dressed hundreds  of  college,  church,  and 
civil  groups  and  spends  much  of  his  tim.e 
with  teenagers  and  students  who  come  to 
him  for  his  personal  counsel  and  advice. 

Dick  has  published  two  books:  "Not  To 
Doubt,"  and  "All  I  Can  Give." 

These  accomplishments  and  numerous 
others  attest  to  the  tremendous  strength 
of  this  man,  Dick  Chaput.  His  life  is  an 
example  to  all  men  of  the  true  spirit  of 
generosity  and  love. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  AND  THE  FBI 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8,  I  placed  in  the  Record  21  let- 
ters which  I  had  received  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  assistants.  These  letters  severe- 
ly rebuked  me  for  having  the  audacity 
to  suggest  that  policies  of  the  FBI  should 
be  subjected  to  congressional  review. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  letters  received 
by  my  office  up  to  that  time  from  present 
personnel  of  the  FBI  were  generally  re- 
stricted to  the  highest  officials  who  had 
long  been  the  chief  officers  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  regime. 

Now,  subsequent  to  that  statement,  I 
have  received  an  avalanche  of  mail  from 
lower  level  FBI  employees.  Their  letters 
seem  to  demonstrate  a  profound  con- 
sensus of  opinion.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
letters  follow  a  uniform  pattern,  often 
with  identical  type  on  similar  stationery. 


They  usually  begin  by  insisting  on  the 
writer's  objectivity.  They  then  remark 
that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  does  not  need  the 
writer's  support.  And  then  follow  a  few 
paragraphs  praising  Mr.  Hoover  and  de- 
crying my  call  for  congressional  review 
as  irresponsible  and  opportunistic.  Fi- 
nally, the  writer  requests  that  I  publish 
his  letter  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Many  of  the  letters  continue  in  the 
same  tone  which  characterized  the  orig- 
inal letters  by  Mr.  Hoover's  associates. 
Typical  is  the  comment  of  a  secretary 
who  works  for  Mr.  Hoover,  who  writes: 

You  are  politicking — and  with  you  poll- 
ticking  involves  neither  a  sense  of  fair  play 
nor  honesty.  You  are  wholly  dishonest  with 
the  American  fjeople  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  two  years  before  the  election  you 
desert  your  position  In  the  Senate  and  run 
all  around  the  country  bad-mouthing  every- 
c-ne  with  whom  jtiu  are  not  In  agreement. 
Yet  you  have  the  gall  to  criticize  a  man  whose 
life  has  been  a  shining  example  of  the  things 
that  made  this  country  great.  I  am  sure 
there  are  a  lot  of  hippies,  left  wingers,  and 
malcontents  who  support  you  and  will  vote 
for  you.  I  am  equally  as  siu-e  there  are  enough 
solid  citizens  in  this  country  to  assure  that 
your  soul-crushing  ambition  to  be  President 
at  all  cost  will  never  be  realized.  I  say  hurrah 
for  that ! 

As  literally  hundreds  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
employees  write  me  asking  me  to  put 
their  letters  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, the  burden  on  my  office  has  become 
considerable.  From  the  number  of  em- 
ployees writing  on  FBI  stationery,  ap- 
parently on  FBI  time,  the  burden  on  the 
FBI  has  also  become  considerable.  In- 
deed their  passion  for  publication  is  be- 
ginning to  result  in  repeated  requests  for 
publication  from  the  same  individuals. 

A  Mr.  Thomas  Sullivan  is  one  Indi- 
vidual who  has  written  a  second  time. 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  &n  Assistant  Director  of 
Mr.  Hoover's,  and  he  apparently  wrote 
as  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  first  defenders. 
But  his  letter  arrived  a  little  late  and 
was  not  published  in  the  Record  with 
those  of  the  other  Assistant  Directors. 
Although  I  have  questioned  the  quality 
of  law  enforcement  and  administration 
resulting  from  Mr.  Hoover's  regime,  I 
have  never  questioned  his  ability  to  in- 
spire this  kind  of  loyalty  and  I  think 
Mr.  Sullivan,  as  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  first 
defenders,  deserves  not  to  be  left  out. 
Other  letters  are  too  numerous  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Sullivan's  two  let- 
ters to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  9,  1971. 
Senator  George  McQovern, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  McGovern:  Please  refer  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  8,  1971 . 
wherein  letters  from  FBI  officials  have  been 
published  relative  to  your  controversy  with 
Director  John  Edgar   Hoover. 

This  Is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  sent  you  also  a  letter  but  1  don't  see 
any  reference  to  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

May  I  suggest  that  It  be  given  the  same 
attention  that  you  afforded  the  other  letters 
alluded  to. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  C.  Sullivan. 


March  3,  1971. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovebn:  It  is  suggested, 
for  your  consideration,  that  the  central  is- 
sue of  our  time  Is  freedom — freedom  under 
law — of  thought,  expression,  worship,  action, 
inquiry,  dissent,  experlmeniailon.  transition, 
and  education.  This  la  the  very  essence  of  our 
dynamic,  liberal  democracy. 

This  freedom,  however,  is  not  possible  with- 
out self-dl.scipline  and  good  will  among  or- 
dinary citizens  like  myself  and  also  on  the 
part  of  those,  like  yourself,  who  by  virtue  of 
their  very  Important  positior»s  of  public 
leadership  are  forces  for  good  or  evil. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  was  somewhat  more 
than  mildly  surprised  on  becoming  cogni- 
zant of  your  undisciplined  attack  on  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and  the  obvious  ill 
will  motivating  it.  Coupled  with  this  came 
your  conclusions,  drawn  from  an  anonymous 
letter  purportedly  written  by  FBI  Agents. 
How  would  you  react  If  an  FBI  official  at- 
tacked you  on  the  basis  of  an  anonymous 
letter? 

My  many  years  In  the  FBI  have  taught 
me.  among  other  things,  never  to  rely  on 
rumor,  hearsay,  gossip  and.  above  all,  upon 
anonymous  fulmlnatlons.  I  have  learned  that 
evidence,  truth  and  fact,  vrtiile  Indeed  elu- 
sive and  difficult  to  ascertain,  must  be  es- 
tablished before  any  rational  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.  Yet  you,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  In  your  emotional  attack  upon 
Mr.  Hoover,  have  chosen  to  ignore  this. 

Mr.  Hoover's  unique  record,  down  through 
the  decades,  speaks  for  Itself.  Any  com- 
mentary from  me  would  be  superfluous,  but 
this  I  do  wish  to  say — we  humans  possess 
both  a  wonderful  and  a  fearful  freedom.  It 
Is  wonderful  when  expressed  within  the  con- 
text of  law  and  reason.  It  Is  fearful  when 
expressed  outside  this  context.  The  readers 
of  your  remarks  about  Mr.  Hoover  will  de- 
cide accurately  which  context  you  used. 

In  closing,  may  I  state  that  you  have  the 
privilege  of  changing  your  current  modus 
operandi,  or  continuing  on  with  It.  In  either 
case,  you  should  find  special  significance  In 
Walt  Whitman's  lines,  perhaps  already  fa- 
miliar to  you: 

"Have  you  learned  lessons  only  of  those  who 
admired  you  .  .  .  and  stood  aside  for 
you? 

"Have  you  not  learned  great   lessons  from 

those  who  reject  you. 
And  brace  themselves  against  you?  ...  or 

dispute  the  passage  with  you?" 

Yours  truly. 

WiLiiAM  C.  Sullivan, 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  FBI. 


DEATH  OF  LT.  GEN.  JOSEPH  B. 
ERASER,  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  learn  today  of  the  passing 
of  an  outstanding  Georgian  and  military 
leader,  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Praser. 

General  Eraser  commanded  the  Geor- 
gia and  Florida  48th  National  Guard 
Division  at  the  time  I  was  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  I  greatly  admired  him  and 
very  proudly  counted  him  as  one  of  my 
warm  personal  friends. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sympathy  on  the  death  of  General 
Fraser. 

I.  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  eulogy 
of  him,  published  in  the  Savannah  Morn- 
ing News. 
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There  being  no  objections,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Phaser 
Exceptional  military  leadership  in  three 
wars  w>is  but  a  part  of  the  distinguished 
contribution  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Praser  made 
to  his  country  and  to  his  sitate  and  this  re- 
gion. 

His  civic  pride  and  his  love  for  Georgia  and 
for  his  home  county  of  Liberty  placed  him 
often  among  the  leaders  In  developing  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

His  \ision  placed  him  among  those  who 
saw  the  possibilities  of  development  of  Hil- 
ton Head  and  his  energy  and  acumen  made 
him  a  leader,  too,  in  many  either  areas  of 
business. 

But  It  is  in  his  military  record  th^t  the 
principles  and  the  dedication  to  service  that 
marked  General  Praser's  life  are  most  sirlck- 
inglv  reflected. 

After  rejecting  an  appalntment  to  West 
Point  as  a  youth,  he  entered  the  service  in 
World  War  I  ab  a  private.  He  retired  a  gen- 
eral, with  40  years  of  service  behind  hUn, 
with  many  decorations  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  Its  allies,  with  overseas  duty  In  two 
conflicts,  and  with  the  National  Guard  owing 
much  to  his  organlzstional  efforts. 

He  served  under  Capt.  Harry  Truman  in 
World  War  I  and  a  number  of  outstanding 
Georgians  served  under  him  in  World  War 
II,  when  he  won  the  highest  commendations 
as  commander  of  the  first  anti-aircraft  out- 
fit to  serve  in  New  Guinea.  He  was  honored 
again  for  his  subsequent  service  in  Europe. 
After  World  War  II.  General  Fraser  was 
asked  to  spearhesid  a  reorganization  of  the 
state's  National  Guard,  which  he  did,  and 
later  he  was  named  to  command  the  Georgia 
and  Florida  Guard  division,  the  48th. 

During  all  this  time,  General  Fraser  re- 
tained his  close  ties  to  his  home  In  Liberty 
County,  where  the  Prasers  had  lU-ed  for  more 
than  150  years.  He  kept  coming  back,  devel- 
oping wide  and  successful  business  interests 
between  calls  to  duty  in  uniform.  He  gave 
years  of  service  to  worthwhile  church  and 
civic  causes  and  to  Boy  Scout  programs,  for 
which  he  had  a  special  fondness. 

There  are  few  honors  that  General  FYaser 
failed  to  win  during  his  life  and  few  fonns 
of  recognition  that  were  not  bestowed  up)on 
him  by  his  grateful  country  and  fellow  citi- 
zens. He  earned  them  all  and  his  dedication 
to  eTtcellence  could  well  serve  as  an  example 
and  inspiration  to  others,  regardless  of  their 
goeis.  He  was  a  patriot  and  a  leader  of  rare 
abilities  and  a  man  whose  death  stirs  a  deep 
sense  of  loss. 


JOHN  NIEHARDT'S  50-YEAR  RECORD 
AMONG  POETS  LAUREATE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
State  of  Nebraska  observes  aji  auspicious 
occasion  on  April  21.  Tha.t  date  is  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  designation  by 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  of  Dr.  John  G. 
Niehardt  as  poet  laureate  of  Nebraska. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
on  poets  laureate,  I  am  told  that 
Petrarch,  the  first  poet  laureate  in  re- 
corded history— 1341— held  his  title  for 
33  years.  Two  more  poets  laureate  famil- 
iar to  most  of  us  held  their  titles  for 
longer  periods,  Alfred  Lord  Termyson  for 
42  years  and  John  Masefield  for  38  years. 

To  my  knowledge,  however,  no  man 
before  in  history  has  held  the  title  of 
poet  laureate  for  50  years. 

Best  of  all.  Dr.  Niehardt  is  still  with  us. 
He  celebrated  his  90th  birthday  earlier 
this  year.  On  April  27,  he  will  be  fea- 
tured on  the  Dick  Cavett  Show  on  ABC. 


A  4-hour  conversation  between  the  two 
has  been  edited  into  a  90-minute  program 
on  Dr.  Niehardt's  life  and  views  of  mid- 
dle America. 

The  anniversary  of  his  designation 
by  the  Nebraska  Legislature  will  be  ob- 
served in  special  ceremonies  by  the 
Legislature.  Dr.  Robert  Knoll  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  EInghsh  Department 
will  speak  and  Dr.  Niehardt  will  respond 
to  a  special  presentation  which  will  be 
made  by  the  legislature.  Dr.  Niehardt 
will  be  escorted  by  the  Governor. 

Dr.  Niehardt  lived  in  Banci'oft,  Nebr., 
at  the  time  the  legislature  gave  him  his 
title  in  1921.  Later  he  became  literary 
editor  of  the  3t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
then  served  17  years  as  professor  of  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

His  life's  work  however  has  been  re- 
counting the  last  great  westward  expan- 
sion of  a  young  Nation — from  Missouri 
over  the  Plains  States  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

His  major  work,  A  Cycle  of  the  West, 
embr?ces  the  history  of  the  Midwest 
in  the  expansion  years  of  1822  to  the 
1890s.  The  work  occupied  18  years  of 
labor  by  Dr.  Niehardt  over  a  period  of 
29  years. 

A  comprehensive  biography  on  Dr. 
Niehardt  is  expected  to  be  published  by 
the  University  of  Nebraska  sometime 
this  year. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  urge  Senators 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  west- 
ward movement  across  the  Plains  States 
to  watch  the  television  show  on  Dr.  Nie- 
hardt when  it  appears  on  April  27. 


•VIETNAM   "OIL   FINDS" 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
haunted  by  the  question  of  why  we  con- 
tinue fighting  in  Vietnam.  'What  vital 
American  interest  is  in  'Vietnam  wliich 
makes  draining  our  resources  and  divid- 
ing our  people  a  reasonable  price  to  pay 
for  defending  it? 

Several  recent  articles  have  offered  the 
possibility  of  oil  reserves  in  the  area  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam  as  the  "real"  ex- 
planation for  our  continuing  involve- 
ment. The  articles  have  attracted  wide 
attention  and  belief.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  inaccurate  smd  misleading. 

Truth  has  suffered  enough  as  this  war 
has  dragged  on.  'We  who  criticize  the 
war  and  urge  our  Involvement  be  ended 
have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  role  of 
the  half-truth  in  Vietnam  debate  and 
have  decried  its  use.  This  error  must 
now  be  corrected  to  protect  the  effective- 
ness of  the  best  antiwar  tool — truth. 

Here  are  the  facts  of  the  Vietnam  oil 
story  as  I  have  been  able  to  run  them 
down: 

No  American  oil  company  holds  con- 
cessions from  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

There  are  no  producing  oil  wells  in 
Vietnam — onshore  or  off. 

It  is  ix)ssible  that  there  is  oil  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam;  but  for  a  variety  of 
political  and  economical  reasons,  racing 
to  develop  the  potential  does  not  pres- 
ently make  sense  for  American  oil  CMn- 
panies. 

Most  of  the  articles  en  the  oil  produc- 
ing potential  of  Vietnam  cite  a  wildly  er- 


roneous estimate  of  the  amoimt  of  oil 
likely  to  be  found  on  the  Asian  continen- 
tal shelf  and  then  tie  the  statistics  for 
all  of  Asia  to  statements  about  the  po- 
tential of  South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  consider  the  inaccurate  esti- 
mate of  the  oil  potential  of  the  Asian 
continental  shelf.  Several  authors  have 
quoted  the  well-known  industrj'  trade 
journal,  '"World  Oil,"  as  estimating  that 
the  Asian  continental  shelf  will  be  pro- 
ducing 400  million  barrels  of  oU  a  day  in 
5  years.  The  estimate  appeared  in  the 
August  15,  1970,  issue. 

I  asked  the  staff  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee to  check  with  World  Oil  on 
the  number,  because  1970  production  In 
the  whole  world  was  only  45  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  The  magazine  checked  its  files 
and  discovered  their  story  had  been  based 
on  a  clipping  from  the  Houston  Chronicle 
for  Sunday,  March  8.  1970.  The  story  was 
a  UPI  dispatch  from  Singapore  quoting 
■James  Gatmtt,  an  American  geologist 
with  15  years  experience  In  the  region." 

A  careful  check  of  the  UPI  story  by 
the  World  Oil  editors  Indicated  that 
the  story  contained  several  inaccui-acies 
in  addition  to  the  incorrect  production 
estimate. 

World  Oil  is  now  retracting  its  con- 
nection with  the  story  and  Is  notifying 
those  who  quoted  it  as  the  source.  Its 
stated  grounds  are  that  the  story  Is  com- 
pletely Impossible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  World  Oil  dated 
March  19,  1971,  and  the  UPI  story  from 
the  Houston  Chronicle  dated  Sunday, 
March  8,  1970. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  an  ele- 
ment of  metaphorical  truth  to  saying  we 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam  to  protect  our 
oil  Interests.  Clearly  the  air  war  in  Viet- 
nam generates  almost  as  much  demand 
for  petroleum  products  as  the  interstate 
highway  system.  America's  largest  oil 
companies  are  also  among  her  largest  de- 
fense contractors.  War,  the  threat  of 
war  and  the  threat  of  Communist  in- 
spired political  instability  have  tradition- 
ally provided  the  arguments  for  granting 
oil  highly  profitable  special  privileges 
such  as  the  import  quota  system.  But 
none  of  these  points  msike  oil  the  real 
reason  for  our  continued  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Testimony  before  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee indicates  that  offshore  oil 
wildcat  drilling  is  a  very  risky,  very  ex- 
pensive project.  Most  Important  for  this 
discussion,  testimony  suggests  tiiat  au 
offshore  oil  well  could  be  blown  up  by 
six  divers  In  a  rowboat  using  simple  dem- 
olition techniques. 

■Whatever  else  one  may  wish  to  say 
about  oil  companies,  the  managements 
are  too  wise  to  risk  multlmillion  dollar 
offshore  rigs  to  the  threat  of  sabotage 
even  with  the  continuing  U.S.  military 
presence. 

Mr.  President,  however  tempting  the 
simple  answer,  we  must  reject  It  in  favor 
of  the  more  complex  truth  for  if  our  polit- 
ical system  is  to  survive  politicians  must 
commit  themselves  to  truth.  Perhaps  that 
commitment  would  end  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
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consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recx)RD 
"Fiction  and  Fact,"  from  the  March  22, 
1971.  issue  of  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  deal- 
ing with  this  subject,  which  has  just 
come  to  my  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March  19.  1971. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Browne, 

Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee. Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Browiite:  We  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  WORLD  OIL  Is  being  quoted 
as  a  source  of  the  prediction  that  Southeast 
Asia  production  could  reach  400  million 
barrels  per  day  in  five  years.  As  per  our  tele- 
phone conversation,  the  figure  is  Incorrect. 

Because  of  your  report  that  serious  ac- 
cusations being  made  are  based  on  WORLD 
OIL'S  flares,  we  further  Investigated  and  I 
believe  we  have  at  last  discovered  the  root 
of  the  problem. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  Houston  Chronicle 
report  from  UPI  on  Southeast  Asia,  which 
cites  a  Mr.  James  Gauntt  as  the  source  of  the 
prediction  that  area  production  could  reach 
400  million  bpd  In  the  next  few  years.  One 
of  our  staff  members  new  to  the  business 
noted  the  article,  considered  the  prediction 
worthwhile  and  mentioned  It  In  the  story  on 
Oceania.  Despite  our  system  of  checks,  the 
Item  escaped  my  attention  and  the  attention 
of  others  who  read  copy.  As  a  result,  it  unfor- 
tunately appeared  In  the  magazine.  Of  course, 
the  400  million  bpd  prediction  Is  completely 
Impossible  from  even  a  physical  standpoint. 

Although  no  one  experienced  In  oil  would 
consider  the  number  to  be  even  remotely 
possible,  we  can  see  how  someone  with 
vested  political  interests  might  put  It  to 
use.  We  regret  very  much  that  this  has  hap- 
pened. 

To  summarize : 

1.  The  440  million  bpd  figure  on  Page  186 
of  the  August  15  WORLD  OIL  Is  Incorrect. 

2.  Mr.  James  Gauntt,  original  source  of 
the  number.  Is  wrong — If  he  was  quoted  cor- 
rectly. 

3.  The  UPI  story  also  has  other  varying 
mistakes,  which  cast  doubt  on  Its  authentic- 
ity. For  example,  total  expenditure  by  ALL 
companies  off  Louisiana  Is  about  $8.5  to  $9 
billion — no  one  compmny  has  remotely  ap- 
proached the  $8  billion  Investment  figure 
quoted  In  the  article. 

4.  Oceania  does  hold  much  promise  as 
a  future  producing  province.  Our  best  esti- 
mate at  production  In  Oceania  in  1975  Is  a 
maximum  2.0-2.5  million  bpd — a  consider- 
able reduction  from  the  402  million  bpb 
figure  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble. 
The  considerable  lag  time  between  discov- 
ery and  production,  especially  offshore  In 
foreign  waters,  makes  It  highly  unlikely  that 
production  could  exceed  2.0-2.5  million  bpd 
by  1975. 

5.  No  offshore  discoveries  have  been  made 
off  Vietnam.  Cambodia  or  Thailand,  to  our 
knowledge.  Until  wells  are  drilled,  there  can 
only  be  speculation  that  oil  wlU  be  found 
In  these  areas. 

I  do  hope  the  above  clarifies  the  situation. 
If  we  can  answer  any  further  questions  or 
be  of  further  service,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  get  In  touch.  Of  course,  I  will  very  much 
appreciate  receiving  the  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  which  mentions  WORLD  OIL. 
and  the  publications  which  have  cited  us 
as  a  reference.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  write 
each  of  these  publications  and  advise  them 
of  our  error. 

Since  our  conversation,  I  have  learned  that 
one  James  L.  Gauntt  Is  now  In  Singapore. 
The  address  we  have  for  Mr.  Gauntt  Is  In 
care  of  Singapore  Petroleum  Club.  Goodwood 
Park  Hotel.  Singapore  10.  In  addition,  you 
might  locate  him.  If  his  address  has  changed. 


through  the  U.S.  Embassy  Directory  of 
American  business  people  in  Singapore.  I  un- 
derstand such  a  directory  Is  available  from 
either  the  State  Department  or  from  the  Em- 
bassy in  Singapore.  I  hope  this  Information 
is  of  s^me  use  to  you. 

Again,  thank  you  for  advising  us  of  tiie 
problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  W  Scorr. 

Editor. 

IFYom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Mar    8.  1970] 

Soi.THE.\ST  Asian  Waters  E.xcite  Oi,'- 

( By  Max  Vanzi  i 

SINGAPORE. — The  Texas  drawl  is  heard 
almost  as  often  In  this  hub  city  of  the  Orient 
these  days  as  Chinese  and  Malaysian  dia- 
lect.-. 

Oil  company  men.  geologists,  drillers, 
roughnecks  and  roustabouts  are  pouring  into 
Singapore.  There  are  2500  oil  and  oil-con- 
nected American  families  in  the  city-state. 
according  to  the  American  Embassy,  and  that 
number  is  expected  to  increase  six-fold  this 
year. 

Oil  fever  is  the  reason.  Lying  beneath  the 
ocean  floor  from  the  Gulf  of  Slani  through 
the  seas  of  Indonesia  to  the  coasts  of  North- 
ern Australia  are  hidden  possibly  the  world's 
largest  def>osits  of  offshore  oil.  Porty-one  oil 
groups  from  nine  nations,  but  predominantly 
U.S.  backed,  are  searching  for  it.  Reports 
fram  the  field  indicate  initial  findings  have 
been  exciting. 

A  conunent  from  an  oil  company  executive 
whose  company  Invested  $8  billion  in  the 
offshore  fields  of  Louisiana,  a  major  oil  pro- 
ducing area,  indicates  the  stakes   Involved. 

"Compared  with  Southeast  Asia  the  Lou- 
isiana area  Is  like  a  postage  stamp  on  an 
elephant's  rump."  he  said. 

A  confidential  Industry  survey  reaching  the 
Slngap)ore  government  estimates  offshore  oil 
in  Southeast  Asia  ranges  over  an  area  three 
times  as  large  as  the  rest  of  the  world's  off- 
shore producing  areas  combined. 

COULD    BE    BIGGEST    OFFSHORE    FIND 

"It  could  be  the  biggest  offshore  find  ever," 
says  James  Gauntt,  an  American  geologist 
with  15  years  experience  In  the  region.  Ex- 
tensive seismic  probes,  says  Gauntt  (and 
other  geologists  concur) ,  show  signs  of  an 
undersea  petroleum  fmttern  300  miles  wide 
and  4000  miles  long  arching  off  Indochina 
south  through  Indonesia  to  the  shores  of 
New  Guinea. 

"Assuming  they  all  produce — the  offshore 
fields  in  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Malaysia.  Viet- 
nam, Indochina — you  might  see  400  million 
barrels  a  day  coming  out  of  here  in  five  years 
time,"  Gauntt  said. 

That  assessment  Is  corroborated  elsewhere 
in  SingafKire's  new  oil  community.  South- 
east Asia  "could  easily  be  one  of  the  most 
active  areas  in  the  world  In  offshore  oil  pro- 
duction," says  geologist  James  Blake  of  the 
Canadian-owned  Asamera  Co. 

Bob  Ramsey  of  Odessa,  Texas,  agrees  and 
Ramsey  Is  a  man  who  was  standing  on  top 
when  samples  came  up  confirming  major  oil 
deposits  In  Alaska's  Cook  Inlet  In  1964. 

"That  area,  the  mlddleground  shoals  65 
miles  south  of  Anchorage,  made  .Alaska  a 
major  oil  producing  state,"  says  Ramsey,  a 
drilling  superintendent  for  the  Reading  and 
Bates  offshore  drilling  firm.  "And  I  can  tell 
you,"  he  says  with  a  Texas  accent,  "South- 
east Asia  Is  fantastic." 

ONE    MILLION    MILES    OF    CONCESSIONS 

Oil  companies  to  date  have  bought  up  some 
one  million  square  miles  of  offshore  con- 
cessions granted  by  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  South  Vietnam, 
Singapore  oil  Industry  sources  say,  will  take 
bids  on  16  concessions  in  the  South  China 
Seas  later  this  year. 

Nations    granting    concessions    share    the 


wealth  with  the  producers  when  and  if  off. 
shore  oil  production  begins,  usually  on  a 
50-50  cr  35-65  biisis.  plus  bonuses  to  the 
governments  if  production  reaches  bumper 
crop  prop  .rtions. 

At  prices  of  around  US.  $3.40  per  42-gallon 
barrel,  earnings  frcm  area-wide  !>roduction 
represent  a  staggering  potential  in  new 
wealth  for  the  nations  concerned. 

Thus  far.  only  one  field  in  Southeast  Asia 
Is  known  to  be  In  commercial  production 
offshore.  Shell  reports  production  of  133.000 
barrels  a  d.ny  in  North  Borneo,  which  is  pan 
of  a  large  concession  swinging  out  into  the 
South  China  Sea. 

Despite  secrecy  In  the  Industry,  other 
companies  are  known  to  be  on  the  threshold 
of  major  production. 

The  Independent  Indonesian  American 
Petroleum  Co.  iIL-VPCO)  and  Atlantic  Rltch- 
field  lARCOi  are  reponed  into  three  good 
difco\  erles  cff  the  shc^res  of  Northwest  Java 
in  Indonesia  Geologists  report  each  well 
could  come  In  within  one  year,  each  pro- 
ducing 2500  barrels  a  day  for  the  next  20 
years. 

An  Esso  concession  off  the  east  coast  of 
Malaysia  reportedly  has  yielded  oil  In  one 
well  and  gas  In  another  from  four  wells 
drilled. 

HAVE    BEEN    FAILtTRES.    TOO 

There  have  been  failures,  too  The  Japanese 
Petroleum  Development  Corp.  (JAPHIXi  re- 
ported a  strike  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca  off 
the  coast  of  northern  Sumatra  last  year  but 
abandoned  the  well  when  commercial  pro- 
duction proved  technically  unfeasible,  In- 
dustry sources  report. 

OH  men  emphasize  that  these  ventures  are 
only  the  earliest  probes  of  the  offshore  po- 
tential. There  are  11  offshore  rigs  presently  in 
the  Southeast  Asia  fields.  Schedules  call  for 
seven  more  by  June  this  year.  A  year  from 
now  the  oil  rush  will  have  brought  30  of 
the  rigs  to  the  region. 

Oil  production  In  Southeast  Asia,  particu- 
larly in  Indonesia,  Is  nothing  new.  Marco 
Polo's  journals  report  he  used  oil  found  on 
the  surface  to  grease  the  caulking  on  his 
ships  when  he  stopped  In  Sumatra  700  years 
ago. 

Onshore  production  In  Sumatra  and  Java 
last  year  was  listed  officially  at  723.289  bar- 
rels per  day. 

It  Is  the  offshore  operations  that  promise 
boom  conditions  and  preparations  to  date 
have  already  created  a  boom  within  a  boom 
In  Slngap>ore. 

The  Island  republic  Is  situated  almost  dead 
center  In  the  long  arc  where  potential  off- 
shore fields  lie.  Singapore  is  the  most  in- 
dustrially advanced  state  of  the  region's 
possible  bases  of  operation. 

In  November  last  year,  according  to  a  trade 
Journal,  there  were  18  firms,  mostly  American 
allied  to  the  oil  Industry  with  offices  In 
Singapore. 

ESSO    BUILDING    REFINERY    NOW 

Singapore  is  the  location  of  three  major  oil 
refineries,  Esso  Is  building  another  to  ac- 
commodate 250.000-ton  tankers  and  Shell  Is 
doubling  Its  present  facility. 

One  Singapore  shipyard  has  a  contract  to 
build  one  of  the  world's  largest  jack-up  off- 
shore rigs,  the  kind  that  are  valued  at  $7 
million   and   cost  $30,000   a   day   to  operate. 

The  Industry-minded  Singapore  govern- 
ment knows  what  the  supply  base  business 
for  the  offshore  oil  industry  can  mean  to  the 
local  economy. 

Singapore  stands  to  gain  from  the  offshore 
prospecting  by  catering  to  such  endeavors 
as  geophysical  surveys,  drilling  rigs,  boats, 
supplv  bases,  marine  craft  construction  and 
maintenance,  pipe  and  steel  plate  production 
and  handling  explosives. 

Government  economists  admit  privately 
that  Singapore  is  not  up  to  the  mark  in  any 
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of  these  fields  on  the  scale  the  oil  industry 
needs. 

There  already  have  been  complaints.  One 
supply  man  considering  the  imptirt  of  10.000 
ton.s  of  shaft  pipe  says,  "I've  about  had  it 
with  Singapore."  He  could  not  get  the  stor- 
age land  at  a  lease  price  he  considered  fair. 

An  offshore  driller  flew  Into  a  Texas  rage 
recently  when  he  learned  a  local  shipyard 
was  going  to  be  another  day  late  in  fitting 
his  offishore  rig  before  it  headed  for  the  Java 
Sea. 


FICTION  AND  Fact 

THE    FICTION 

Rep  "VV.  R.  Anderson  (D-Tenn.)  In  Con- 
gressional Record.  March  10:  "Our  boys 
might  be  dying  in  Viet  Nam  to  pacify  that 
region  in  order  that  our  US.  oil  companies 
can  reap  the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  pro- 
jected to  result  from  the  exploitation  In  that 
area  of  what  may  be  the  greatest  oil  field  of 
all." 

THE    FACT 

An  unbelievable  campaign  blaming  the 
American  oil  Industry  with  working  to  pro- 
long the  war  in  Viet  Nam  has  swept  the 
country. 

It  has  been  given  credence  by  Irresponsible 
reporting  in  several  national  publications.  It 
has  been  given  emotional  impetus  by  Mothers 
for  Peace  through  a  letter-writing  blitz  on 
Congress.  And  finally  It  has  prompted  leaders 
m  Congress  to  make  speeches  demanding  an 
explanation  from  the  Nixon  administration. 

One  fact  stands  out  In  the  entire  affair. 
The  International  oil  Industry  Is  Interested 
In  the  petroleum  potential  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  region.  But  this  Interest  dates  back 
several  years.  And  the  normal  and  purely 
commercial  activity  has  been  distorted  Into 
something  sinister. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  three  ficti- 
tious conclusions:  (II  unfounded  claims  that 
vast  lakes  of  oil  have  been  discovered  secretly 
on  the  continental  shelf  In  Southeast  Asia 
stretching  from  Burma  around  to  Red  China 
touching  the  Gulf  of  Thailand,  South  China 
Sea,  East  China  Sea,  and  Yellow  Sea;  (2) 
these  oil  resources  are  so  vast  that  the  region 
will  be  producing  400,000,000  b/d  by  1975;  (3) 
and  the  reason  the  U.S.  Is  prolonging  the  war 
In  South  Viet  Nam  and  spreading  It  into 
Cambodia  and  Laos  Is  to  protect  these  riches 
and  help  the  oil  companies  reap  millions  In 
profits. 

Oilmen  recognize  these  conclusions  as  silly 
on  their  face:  but  the  emotionalism  Involved 
demands  that   they   be   treated  seriously. 

Oil  definitely  has  not  been  discovered  In 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand  or  the  adjoining  South 
China  Sea.  In  fact,  no  wells  have  been  drilled. 
Seismic  and  other  preliminary  exploratory 
surveys,  one  under  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  have  been  made  of  the  region  since 
1968.  Geologists  only  reported  that  structures 
which  might  contain  oil  fields  lie  In  the  Gulf 
of  Thailand  and  In  the  Mekong  delta  of  the 
South  China  Sea  (OGJ,  Apr.  27,  1970,  p.  120) . 

Thailand  subsequently  let  provisional  con- 
cessions to  a  group  of  five  American  oil 
companies.  Cambodia  let  Its  entire  conces- 
sion to  a  French  concern.  South  Viet  Nam 
has  not  acted. 

The  U.S.  State  Department,  In  answer  to 
a  query  from  Sen.  J.  w.  Pulbrlght,  stated 
that  "the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  has  not  as 
yet  defined  an  offshore  concession  zone — It 
has  not  granted  offshore  concessions  nor  has 
It  offered  any  for  bid."  The  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, In  Its  only  action,  promulgated  a 
petroleum  law  in  1970  that  attracted  keen 
Interest  among  international  oil  companies. 
The  law  established  for  the  first  time  the 
terms  under  which  oil  companies  would 
operate. 

But  until  drilling  tests  these  offshore 
areas,  no  one  can  say  how  much  oil— If 
any — exists  in  these  basins.  The  rich  deltas 


of  vast  river  systems  don't  always  contain 
oil — failure  of  Brazil's  Amazon  delta  to  pro- 
duce oil  Is  the  glaring  example  of  this. 

With  oil  exploration  In  such  a  preliminary 
and  uncertain  stage,  the  estimate  that  this 
region  will  be  producing  400,000,000  b  d  of 
oil  by  1975  Is  preposterous.  In  the  first  place, 
this  volume  Is  10  times  present  world  pro- 
duction. It's  dotibtful  that  if  oil  fields  were 
already  defined,  the  Industry  could  tool  up 
to  drill,  produce,  transport,  and  refine  that 
much  added  oil  In  a  short  4  years. 

This  loose  treatment  of  the  facts  about  oil 
discoveries  In  Southeast  Asia  and  potential 
production  rates  undermine  the  credltablllty 
of  any  charge  that  the  U.S.  Is  prolonging 
the  war  to  enrich  oil  companies. 

Sec.  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  made  the 
Nixon  administration's  position  clear  on  the 
Issue.  In  reply  to  newsmen's  questions,  he 
said  reports  of  large  oil  deposits  off  South 
Viet  Nam  "have  absolutely  no  effect  on  U.S. 
policy."  He  added  "we  didn't  even  know  about 
these  rumors  "  of  oil  deposits  until  recently. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  TIRE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
George  J.  Burger  is  known  for  his  long 
and  capable  representation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  independent  small  business 
throughout  the  Nation.  On  March  17, 
1971,  Mr.  Burger  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion regarding  the  independent  tire  in- 
dustry. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  and  a  brief  news  release  which  he 
issued  on  that  date  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  17,  1971. 

George  J.  Burger,  Sr.,  vice  president  In 
charge.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  states  that  In  the  matter  of  Its 
complaint  barring  certain  bus-tire  leasing 
arrangements  between  Nation's  largest  tire 
manufacturers,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion should  proceed  In  the  normal  channels 
prescribed  by  the  Congress  when  It  enacted 
the  Clayton  Act  (1918),  followed  by  the 
Robinson -Patman  Act  (1936)  and  not  resort 
to  any  "novel"  proceedings. 


PTC  Order  Against  Five  Major  Tire  Makers 
Bans  Anticompetitive  Tactics  in  Bus  Tire 
Market- — FTC  Release  of  March  12,   1971 

March  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick, 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Monday  morning  on 
my  journey  from  New  York  to  Washington 
I  noted  In  the  dally  press  their  comments  on 
the  above  PTC  action.  I  quote  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  article  entitled,  "FTC  Con- 
sent Order  Would  Bar  Tire  F^rms  from  'Par- 
allel' Leases  With  Bus  Concerns," 

"A  tentative  Federal  Trade  Commission 
concent  order,  barring  certain  bus-tire  leas- 
ing arrangements  by  the  nation's  five  largest 
tire  makers,  would  settle  a  novel  and  poten- 
tially far-reaching  FTC  antitrust  complaint 
without  a  court  challenge." 

This  Is  very  Interesting  to  me  due  to  my 
background  In  rubber  Industry,  both  as  an 
independent  retailer  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  as  legislative  representative 
at  Washington,  D.C,  for  Independent  tire 
dealers.  In  one  capacity  or  another,  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years.  I  am  certain  that  my 
efforts  for  antitrust  enforcement  are  well 
known  by  all  tire  manufacturers,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  five  mentioned  In  your 
release^Goodyear.  Firestone.  Goodrich,  Gen- 
eral,  and   U.S.  Rubber  Company.   They   are 


equally  known  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  also  noted  in  the  article.  •".  .  .  that  the 
five  tire  makers,  without  conspiring,  were 
able  to  acquire  99  ^c  of  the  bus-tire  leasing 
market  by  indep>endently  following  "parallel 
courses  of  business  conduct'.  .  ."  As  to  the 
presence  of  monopoly  in  the  tire  Industry, 
like  Al  Smith,  former  governor  of  New  York 
and  1928  Presidential  candidate,  often  stated. 
"Let  us  look  at  the  record." 

I  am  referring  to  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  Print  Jr3.  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems of  the  Tire  and  Rubber  Manufacturers 
and  Retailers.  77th  Congress.  1st  Session. 
1941,  pages  141-152.  particularly  the  conclu- 
sion as  to  mileage  and  rental  contracts, 
which  I  quote, 

"Unless  the  small  tire  desilers'  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  competition  of  the  com- 
pany-owned store,  the  corporate  chain,  the 
oil-company  tle-up)fi,  direct  consumer  sales. 
and  mileage  and  rental  contracts,  are  speed- 
ily solved,  the  Nation  will  be  face  to  face 
with  monopoly  in  the  tire  Industry.  Every 
time  these  forms  of  distribution  gain,  all 
small  dealers  lose.  The  four  major  companies 
rely  on  all  forms  of  distribution,  including 
small  independent  dealers.  The  smaller  com- 
panies rely  solely  on  the  Independent  dealer. 
As  the  smaller  dealer  weakens,  the  smaller 
tire  manufacturer  becomes  less  strong.  "The 
end  of  the  small  businessman  In  the  tire  in- 
dustry Is  not  yet  here,  but  unless  these  prob- 
lems are  solved.  It  will  not  be  long  in 
arriving." 

Also  from  the  same  Committee  Print,  p>age 
145,  I  quote, 

•"The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In  a  re- 
port prepared  for  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee,  stated  that  'Investiga- 
tions and  complaints  brought  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  the  practice  of  tire  com- 
panies of  granting  over-rldlng  commissions 
to  the  oil  companies  for  permission  to  sell 
their  stations  tires  and  tubes,  dealers  feel 
that  the  major  oil  producers  must  still  be 
receiving  a  quid  pro  quo  for  their  efforts  to 
induce  their  stations  to  handle  only  accepta- 
ble lines'." 

Bear  In  mind,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  re- 
port from  the  Committee  was  in  1941.  If 
memory  serves  me  right,  these  arrangements 
of  override  commissions  were  corrected  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  Goodyear-Atlan- 
tlc,  etc..  m  the  late  1950s  or  the  early  1960s. 

It  would  be  well  to  note,  also.  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  Print  #6.  Small  Business 
and  Defense.  77th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1941. 
pages  20-21.  There  appears  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  (then  in  my  private  capacity),  in  be- 
half of  the  interest  of  indep)endents  in  the 
rubber  tire  Industry  on  the  overall  views  of 
the  monopolistic  trend,  written  by  the  late 
William  O'Nell,  founder  and  then  President 
of  General  and  dated  Akron,  Ohio,  July  21, 
1941. 

Now,  as  to  the  continual  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  major  rubber  tire  pro- 
ducers, the  records  of  both  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  has  often  been  remarked  by  Inde- 
p)endent  factors  that  major  rubber  Interests 
apparently  believe  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  antitrust  laws. 

A  very  Interesting  Incident  occurred  dur- 
ing my  career  as  tire  dealer  legislative  spokes- 
man. During  1947  I  was  publisher  of  a  small 
paper  devoted  to  Independent  dealers.  In  one 
issue  I  covered  an  antitrust  decision  affecting 
certain  tire  manufacturers.  Through  my  work 
I  had  contributed  to  this  decision.  This  fact 
was  well  known  In  the  industry.  Believe  It 
or  not,  shortly  after  this  publication  the 
smaller  tire  makers  who  had  been  advertising 
In  my  publication  cancelled  their  advertising 
contracts. 
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To  go  baclc  a  bit.  In  1929  General  Motors 
started  to  equip  new  passenger  cars  with  the 
fifth,  or  spare,  tire,  commencing  with  the 
Pontlac  then  following  with  all  their  other 
lines.  The  arrangement  for  the  tires  was  with 
the  U.S.  Rubber  Ckjmpany.  Bear  In  m;nd. 
this  business  of  the  fifth,  or  spare,  tire  for 
new  passenger  cars  had  been  handled  by  in- 
dependent dealers  nationwide  and  this  ar- 
rangement gave  the  buyer  of  the  cax  an 
opportunity  to  designate  the  trademark  tire 
with  which  he  wanted  to  equip  his  car.  It 
was  not  long  after  this  that  other  car  manu- 
facturers followed  GMs  example  and  began 
equipping  their  cars  with  the  extra  tire.  This 
eliminated  any  chance  for  the  dealer  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  business,  and  caused  the 
small  manufacturers  to  lose  their  share  of 
this  market.  The  natural  course  of  events 
to  follow  was  the  car  manufacturing  In- 
stalling bumpers,  etc.,  getting  the  complete 
monopoly. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that  when  the 
automobile  manufacturers  took  over  distri- 
bution of  these  products  they  charged  the 
car  purchasers  extra  for  each  of  the  items 
under  the  style  of  "extra  equipment".  The 
customers  had  to  pay  for  these  items  In  order 
to  purchase  cars  and  were  deprived  of  free- 
dom of  choice. 

The  record  will  show  the  up-heaval,  which 
has  taken  place  nationwide  on  original  car 
equipment,  which  Includes  the  spare,  the  S3- 
called  bumpers  (nothing  but  tinware), 
etc.  A  chief  ofGclal  of  one  of  the  five  com- 
panies mentioned  In  your  release,  and  the 
news  article  I  mentioned  above,  stated  to  the 
wTlter  during  a  conference  In  Akron,  Ohio, 
May  1950,  what  It  was  costing  his  company 
with  the  monopolistic  trend,  now  In  control 
of  major  tire  factories  and  the  major  auto 
comjjanles.  How  often  I  have  discussed  this 
subject  matter  with  both  the  FTC  and  the 
antitrust  officials  at  Justice.  Well  do  I  recall 
during  one  such  conference  that  the  anti- 
trust officials  were  most  understanding  of  the 
charges  made,  but  they  remarked,  "Mr.  Bur- 
ger, If  we  were  to  take  that  case  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  the  Judge  might  rule,  'why  dis- 
turb this  convenience  to  the  public"." 

The  FTC  has  the  full  background  on  the 
tire  manufacturers  stores  In  the  retail  fleld 
for  nearly  three  decades.  With  the  fullest  en- 
forcement of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  en- 
forced without  fear  of  favor  under  the  law, 
the  retail  stores  of  these  manufacturers  could 
noit  operate  as  they  have  been.  Interestingly, 
every  time  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
for  correction.  In  keeping  with  the  provision 
of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  the  FTC  has 
opposed  this  legislation. 

Finally,  pending  with  the  Commission 
since  1939  Is  a  cease  and  desist  order,  U.  S. 
Rubber  Company  et  al.,  Docket  .^36-85.  I  am 
still  wondering,  and  so  are  others,  32  years 
later,  when  that  order  will  ever  be  enforced 
to  the  limit. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  FTC  release 
of  March  12  states, 

"The  complaint  and  consent  order  will  re- 
main on  the  public  recorC  from  March  12, 
1971  through  April  12,  1971.  Comments  from 
the  pubUc  received  during  this  period  will 
become '^art  of  the  public  record  of  the 
proceeding.  The  FTC  may  withdraw  Its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement  after  further 
consideration." 

It  Is  my  opinion,  for  the  best  Interest  and 
future  of  small  business,  both  in  the  dlstrl- 
"butlon  and  production  fields,  and  after  study- 
ing the  facts  as  outlined  In  this  letter,  the 
action  charged  should  be  followed  through 
In  keeping  with  the  full  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  legislation.  There  la  no  reason  to 
deviate  from  the  Clayton  or  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Acta  as  enacted  by  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Okorce  J.  Burger, 
Vice  President  in  Charge. 


PTC     Order     Ac^inst     Fi\'e     Major     Tire 

Makers     Bans     A.VTicoMPETmvE     Tactics 

In  Bus  Tif.e  Market 

A  consent  order  provisionally  accepted  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  prohibits  the 
nations  five  largest  tire  manufacturers  from 
refusing  to  sell  bus  tires  to  the  nation's 
transit  companies,  and  entermg  into  or  con- 
tinuing anticompetitive  supply  arrangements 
in  this  better  than  $20  million  a  year 
business. 

The  agreed-to  order  cites  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  UNIROYAL,  Inc..  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co..  and  The  General  Tire  &  Ruober 
Co.  UNIROYAL's  principal  office  Is  at  1230 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  City,  and 
the  other  four  firms  are  based  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  tire  manu- 
facturers have  followed,  without  conspiring, 
parallel  courses  of  business  conduct — com- 
monly known  as  "conscious  parallelism" — 
which  has  resulted  In  the  transit  companies' 
being  virtually  unable  to  change  suppliers 
or  to  obtain  competitive  bids  for  their  tire 
requirements 

Specific  allegations  in  the  complaint  in- 
clude these: 

The  firms  refuse  to  sell  the  tires  outright, 
supplying  them  only  on  a  mileage  basis, 
under  a  so-called  "lease." 

Upon  ending  such  a  "lease,"  the  transit 
company  is  required  to  buy  an  often  Inflated 
Inventory  of  tires  outright  at  fictitiously  high 
prices. 

The  mileage  contracts  contain  illegal  re- 
quirements provisions. 

The  tire  companies  provide  servl(5fe  only 
In  conjunction  with  the  mileage  program. 

Although  the  consent  order  requires  the 
tire  manufacturers  to  sell  the  tires  outright 
to  any  would-be  purchaser,  it  permits  transit 
companies  desiring  to  obtain  them  on  a 
mileage  basis  to  continue  doing  so. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  order  are 
that: 

Any  new  contract  must  contain  an  optional 
"run-out" — giving  the  bus  company  addi- 
tional time  to  continue  using  the  supplier's 
tires  after  the  expiration  date  of  the  con- 
tract. (The  tire  manufacturers,  when  bidding 
on  another's  business,  would  often  suggest 
this  to  a  transit  company  as  an  alternative  to 
the  "buy-out"  but  would  not.  as  a  present 
supplier,  ever  grant  It.)  The  "buy-out"  In 
existing  contracts  vrill  be  subject  to  an  avail- 
able option  giving  bus  companies  a  maxi- 
mum of  24  months  to  pay  for  the  tires. 

Feature  requirements  contracts  are  limited 
to  five  years. 

The  transit  company  Is  given  the  right  to 
test  a  competing  company's  tires  on  a  nego- 
tiated percentage  of  its  fleet.  However,  it  may 
require  the  supplier  to  grant  It  a  five-per- 
cent-of-fleet  test  provision. 

The  agreed-to  order  is  for  settlement  pui- 
poses  only  and  does  not  constitute  an  ad- 
mission by  the  firms  that  they  have  violated 
the  law. 

The  complaint  and  consent  order  will  re- 
main on  the  public  record  from  March  12, 
1971  through  April  12.  1971.  Comments  from 
the  public  received  during  this  period  will 
become  part  of  the  public  record  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  FTC  may  withdraw  Its  accept- 
ance of  the  agreement  after  further 
conslderaton 


NO  DAIRY  PRICE  INCREASE 
MERITED 

Mr.  McCjOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  joined  with  other  Senators  in 
asking  that  the  administration  maintain 
dairy  price  supports  at  a  level  of  85  per- 
cent of  parity.  At  that  time,  the  admin- 
istration apparently  intended  to  allow 
the  support  level  to  fall  on  April  1. 


I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reconsidered  its  position  and 
has  now  assured  dairy  farmers  that  their 
income  will  not  fall.  Tliis  reversal  can 
be  considered  a  victory  for  those  in  Con- 
gress who  spoke  out  vigorously  on  behalf 
of  the  dair>'  farmers. 

Now  we  are  told  that  consumer  prices 
for  dairy  products  will  rise  because  in 
order  to  maintain  the  85-percent  level 
the  amount  of  support  payments  has  to 
be  increased.  This  is  false,  and  it  should 
be  made  perfectly  clear  that  price 
increases  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
dair>'  farmers. 

As  I  said  when  I  asked  for  the  85-per- 
cent level  to  be  maintained: 

At  the  moment,  dairy  prices  to  farmers 
are  at  approximately  the  projected  sup- 
port level  of  85  percent  of  parity.  There- 
fore this  measure  could  now  be  taken 
without  increasing  consumer  prices.  But, 
unless  the  support  prices  are  increased, 
milk  prices  are  expected  to  drop  sharply 
soon. 

In  short,  if  there  are  any  consumer 
price  increases  for  dairy  products,  they 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  dairy  farmer; 
they  will  not  be  the  result  of  maintaining 
the  85  percent  parity  level. 

No  price  increase  to  consumers  is  mer- 
ited by  the  decision  to  maintain  85  per- 
cent of  parity.  If  it  takes  place,  it  will  be 
the  work  of  those  who  seek  unfairly  to 
profit  from  this  just  decision  on  behalf 
of  dairy  farmers. 


FAIR  COMMENT  OR  BLATANT 
INTIMIDATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  this 
administration  is  waging  a  guerrilla  war 
against  the  news  media  in  a  brazen  cam- 
paign to  subvert  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  through  blatant  intim- 
idation which  its  public  relations  flaks 
try  to  fool  us  into  believing  is  merely 
fair  comment  and  criticism. 

This  guerrilla  war  is  being  waged  on 
two  fronts — one  on  each  side  of  the  ad- 
ministration's mouth. 

While  the  President  repeatedly  usurps 
the  public  airwaves  for  his  folksy  chats 
with  his  favorite  reporters,  lesser  lights 
in  his  administration  are  dispatched  to 
attack  and  intimidate  the  network  news 
organizations. 

These  organizations  are  far  from  per- 
fect; I  have  had  my  criticism  of  the 
press,  both  print  and  broadcast,  but  we 
can  never  condone  governmental  action 
or  concerted  governmental  attack  to 
force  them  to  agree  with  public  policy. 

Yet  that  is  just  what  we  are  witnes- 
sing today.  The  broadcasting  networks 
are  the  only  facet  of  the  news  media 
controlled  by  Government  license.  When 
that  government  which  controls  those 
licenses — through  its  appointments  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commissions 
and  other  actions — there  is  something  in- 
herently dangerous  when  officials  of 
that  government  launch  a  campaign  to 
villify  and  discredit  that  segment  of  the 
news  media. 

It  spoils  intimidation  and  it  breeds  fear. 
Fear  can  become  a  far  more  treacherous 
censor  than  any  government  czar  with 
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a  blue  pencil— -the  impl'ed  threat  can 
be  stronger  thin  tlie  expressed  threat. 

I  p.m  ixmirdu:!  ot  s:;mething  once  said 
by  Thomas  ^elleu^on.  who  was  not  with- 
oui  in.''  i^ie-.-;  relations  problems.  He,  of 
ct'Urss.-.  wa.-.  not  speaking  of  broadcast 
journaii.-m.  but  his  comments  appiy  just 
as  aptly  to  thai  medium . 

The  basis  of  our  governments  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  i:eep  that  right;  and  were  it 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should 
have  a  government  without  newspapers  or 
r,cwsp:tpcrs  v. ithout  a  government,  I  would 
not  he£it:iie  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter 

Mr.  President,  ripihts  bear  responsi- 
bilities. A  Go\emment  official  has  the 
right  to  criticize,  but  he  should  be  wary 
of  straying  beyond  that  into  demagogu- 
er>'  and  intimidation.  Unfortunately,  that 
is  just  what  happened  in  the  recent  out- 
bursts against  CBS  Telpvision  s  docu- 
mentary "The  Selling  ni  th--  Pentagon." 

I  am  not  iiere  to  praise  or  criticize 
that  program.  Mr.  President.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  wiiether  one  agree.s  with  it 
or  not,  but  whether  one  agrees  with  the 
networks  nght  to  report  the  news  as 
it  sees  that  news. 

One  of  the  electronic  media's  most  out- 
spoken critics.  Federal  Communications 
Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson,  has 
written  an  articulate,  informative,  per- 
ceptive defease  of  television  news 
reporting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Defense  of  TV  Versus  White  House 
(By  Nicholas  Johnson) 

(Note. — Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.) 

CBS  News,  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  world's  finest  electronic  news  organiza- 
tions, has  rightfully  come  In  for  special 
praise  for  its  Feb.  23  showing  of  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  The  subject  matter  was 
scarcely  new  or  shocking — much  of  It  had 
been  most  recently  detailed  in  Sen.  J.  W. 
Pulbnghfs  "The  Pentagon  Propaganda  Ma- 
chine"— but  it  was  an  unusual  event  for 
American  television. 

The  Washington  Post's  William  C.  Woods 
called  it  "a  gutty  and  intelligent  show." 
The  New  York  Times'  Jack  Gould  said  It 
was  "brilliant  .  .  .  uncompromising  .  .  . 
brave  and  skillful  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  (doc- 
umentaries) on  TV  in  a  great  many  years." 
Their  evaluation  and  praise  were  shared  by 
most  of  the  nation's  television  critics  and, 
for  that  matter,  politicians. 

But  not  Splro  Agnew.  President  Nixon's 
resident  television  critic  and  censor  has  now 
come  out  with  the  official  administration 
line  on  the  show.  The  Vice  President  has 
proclaimed  it  a  "subtle  but  vicious  broad- 
side against  the  nation's  defense  establish- 
ment." 

Now  that  the  elections  backlash  has  sub- 
sided, the  old  Nixon  has  the  old  Agnew  back 
at  the  same  old  stand:  Clobber  the  commen- 
tators, needle  the  newsmen  and  edit  the 
editors  just  as  soon  as  the  Fourth  Estate 
shows  signs  of  refusing  to  Dole  out  the  ad- 
ministration line  on  this  or  that  Nixon/ 
Agnew  policy. 

This  tactic  Is  well  recognized.  We  used  to 
call  it  "managed  news."  Nowadays,  managed 
news  appears  to  be  shading  Into  a  far  more 
nefarious  strategy:  patent  propaganda. 

President  Nixon  Is  the  most  accomplished 
example  of  government  by  television;  he  has 


used  it  more  consciously  and  lu  a  more  wide- 
ramging  way  than  any  prior  President.  This 
refers  not  only  to  his  prime  time  "specals  ' 
and  exclusive  interviews;  the  administration 
is  moving  in  on  the  entertainment  shows  as 
well,  and  even — with  the  help  of  the  FCC 
earlier  this  month — the  music.  But  the  most 
obvious  part  of  the  strategy  remains  the 
frontal  assaults. 

The  Nixon  Agnew  Des  Moines  speech  on 
Nov.  13,  1969,  rncke'ied  intj  pu  jlic  con- 
fciousness  many  questions  about  the  role  of 
television  in  contemporary  society  A  result- 
ing dialogue  an^l  awareness  could  have  been 
quite  healthv.  But  those  who  applauded  that 
blast- — on  the  Grounds  that  the  networks 
de.serve  everything  that  Is  throvra  at  ihem — 
.soon  c.ime  to  deplore  the  consequences  they 
saw  on  their  television  screens. 

It  wasn't  funny  any  mor?.  Nixon /Agnew 
weren't  mtf-re.-,; ed  in  a  dispassionate  Tirofes- 
.=lonal  evaluaiion  of  media  performance. 
I  Former  and  current  CBS  men  nice  Ed  Mur- 
row,  Fred  Friendly.  Alexander  Kendrick  and 
Walter  Cronkite  have  written  far  more 
criticism  of  their  own  profession— tough,  in- 
sightful, professional  criticism — than  Agnew 
has  ever  read.  Journals  like  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Re'iew  do  it  en  a  reguLir  bas.s.) 

When  Nixon 'Agnew  criticize  ownership 
patterns,  it  Is  the  media  ownership  of  those 
whose  views  they  dislike.  When  they  com- 
ment on  the  "professionalism  '  cf  television 
reporters,  they  only  go  after  those  who  are 
unfavorable.  (The  White  House  went  after 
Frank  Reynolds  with  the  same  vengeance  it 
used  on  Sen.  Charles  E.  Goodell — and  some 
believe  with  the  same  success,  although  ABC 
vehemently  denies  that  12  months  of  White 
House  dossier  on  Reynolds  had  anything  to 
do  with  his  removal.) 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Committee 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional  Jour- 
nalistic society,  recently  concluded:  "If  this 
first  year  after  his  Des  Moines  sp>eech  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Age  of  Agnew  In  Journal- 
ism, It  does  not  portend  to  be  a  ple.isant 
year  for  the  Journalist." 

A    ""CHILLINC    EFFZ'^T" 

The  Agnew-lnduced  cowardice  in  the  net- 
works has  produced  some  of  the  "chilling 
effect"  on  free  expression  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  out  to  encourage — and  thivt  the 
Supreme  Court  has  used  as  a  standard  for 
goverrmiental  actions  violative  of  the  First 
Amendment  The  mortality  rate  for  network 
documentaries  seemed  unusually  high  .\fter 
Des  Moines. 

A  few  days  after  Des  Moines,  on  No;-.  15, 
1969,  the  networks  provided  only  spotty  cov- 
erage of  by  far  the  largest  march  on  the 
White  House  In  American  history.  Upward  of 
500,000  angry  Americans  flooded  Washington 
to  protest  the  Indochina  war:  everyone  was 
there.  It  seemed,  except  the  President  and 
the  network  newsmen.  David  Brlnkley — 
among  others  In  electronic  media — later 
acknowledged  that  this  was  an  unfortunate 
decision. 

Contrast  this  with  the  lavish  coverage  of 
Bob  Hope's  Honor  America  Day  eight  months 
later.  There  was  no  protest  then  from  the 
Vice  President;  the  President  was  obviously 
pleased  to  have  the  networks  busy  them- 
selves with  the  apple  pie  view  of  America. 
Picking  up  the  spirit  of  the  times,  ABC 
Sports  banned  halftlme  coverage  of  the  Buf- 
falo-Holy Cross  football  game  because  It  had 
to  do  with  the  "controversial"  subject  of 
peace  but  provided  a  nationwide  audience 
for  the  chainnnn  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  war  at  the 
halftlme  of  the  Army-Navy  game. 

The  Age  of  Agnew  has  brought  a  rash  of 
chilling  Incidents.  Broadcasting  Magazine 
reported  that  a  major  network  outlet  In  the 
Southwest,  which  had  presented  a  progi-am 
supporting  the  networks  against  the  Agnew 
blast,  was  visited  twice  by  several  men  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  beating  up  so-called 


"anii-.^gnew  newsmen"  The  Alfred  I. 
duPo.it-Columbia  Un  veibily  Survey  of 
Broadcast  Jourualibm  .n  1969  70  reported 
that  other  stations  la  "seiititive  ii-'e;!*'  v  ere 
.tdoptmg  a  locked-door  policy  alter  office 
hours. 

The  Vice  President  himself  is  not  unaware 
of  the  technioues  of  propaganda  On  a  swing 
through  Asia  last  year,  he  spent  24  hoiu-s  In 
Vietnam.  The  three  television  networks  were 
limited  to  a  sinple  "pojl"  camera  crew.  At 
the  same  time  iiie  A-^  jcv  entourage  permit- 
ted the  USIA  (  which  later  produced  a  feature 
film  of  the  trip  for  worldwide  distribution) 
to  ha'.e  four  camera  crews.  All  three  networks 
protest:  d  the  favored  treatment  given  the 
governmeits  ri>paganua '  arm.  o:ie  net- 
work i.ewi  executive  called  It  an    "outrage." 

A    ONE-TWO    PtJNCH 

V»'hat  emerges  is  the  o.ervvhelming  impres- 
sion of  an  administration  whose  focus  Is 
nxed  on  the  little  glass  screen.  President 
Nixon  sui rounds  himself  with  advisers  Ahose 
principal  experience  is  In  advertising,  public 
relations  and  broadcasting;  his  first  appoint- 
ments to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  related  agencies  were  designed 
to  faster  administration  control  and  industry 
orientation. 

The  full  panoply  of  governmental  power — 
including  the  Vice  President,  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  its  subpoenas,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  FCC,  the  Pentagon. 
tlie  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  other  agen- 
cies— potentially  available  to  vise  on  the 
broadcasting  Industry  in  an  unprecedented 
attack  on  a  government-licensed  medium.  An 
office  of  "Director  of  Communications" — be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  so  denominated  outside 
Communist  and  fascist  countries — Is  estab- 
lished in  the  White  House  to  siurvey  the  media 
and  coordinate  the  attack. 

Broadcasters  are  kept  off-balance  by  the 
one-two  punch  of  barely  camouflaged  Intimi- 
dation and  acts  of  censorship  together  with 
the  promise  of  an  economic  payoff  for  those 
who  cooperate.  President  Nixon  does  not 
hesitate  to  seek  to  exploit  commercial  tele- 
vision as  a  channel  for  administration  ideol- 
ogy. The  FCC  supports  bioadcasters  who 
restrict  the  access  of  nongovernmental 
groups  to  TV,  and  legislation  designed  to 
place  limitations  on  campaign  financing  Is 
vetoed  for  what  appear  to  be  partisan 
reasons.  Television  was  abused  and  exploited 
as  never  before  In  the  1970  congressional 
election  campaign. 

Broadcasters  and  record  Industry  execu- 
tives have  been  called  to  the  White  House — 
with  the  FCC  chairman  In  attendance — and 
urged  to  get  "drug  lyrics"  off  the  air.  The 
White  House  called  In  Hollywood  writers  and 
producers  to  try  to  get  them  to  Insert  anti- 
drug sketches  into  regular  entertainment 
shows — which  they  promptly  did.  Now  the 
FCC  has  stepped  directly  into  the  act  with 
its  order  barring  rock  music  ""tending  to 
glorify  .  .  .  marijuana." 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  very  real 
problems  of  alcoholism  and  hard  drug  usage 
when  I  say  that  the  "marijuana  problem" 
has  become  part  of  a  political  diversionary 
tactic.  If  you're  thinking  about  pot — what- 
ever you're  thinking  about  it — you're  not 
thinking  about  the  land  war  in  Asia,  race 
prejudice,  poverty,  environmental  pollution 
or  any  other  of  the  generally  acknowledged 
issues  of  our  time.  (It's  more  than  Ironic 
that  the  other  CBS  documentary  Agnew 
singled  out  for  attack  was  "Hunger  in 
America."') 

REPOBTINO    THE    WAR 

This  Is  all  deeply  disturbing.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  the  drug  lyric  kind  of  pep  talk 
from  the  White  House  will  become  standard 
operating  procedure  on  other  vital  Issues,  say 
the  SST  (on  which  an  ""Industry-labor  com- 
mittee"' ran  a  spot  campaign),  campaign  re- 
form or  the   Laos  ph&se  of  the  Indochina 
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war?  No  doub:  very  soon^partlcularly  if 
there  Is  likelihood  of  success. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  administration  is 
deeply  disturbed  about  current  reporting  of 
the  Indochina  war.  The  network  news  out  of 
Sos,  reporting  costly  and  disappointing 
progress  for  the  administration's  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  policy,  has  not  squared  well  with  the 
rosy  view  of  'success"  the  government  prop- 
agandists have  been  trtmipeting. 

Mr.  Nixon's  slipping  public  image  and 
growing  credibility  gap  are  to  be  blamed  on 
the  failure  of  the  networks  to  Dole  out  the 
news  as  the  administration  would  like  it 
portrayed.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that 
Nixon  Agnew  renewed  their  attack  on  the 
networks  from  Boston  March  18.  But  what  is 
frightening  is  the  open,  brazen  effort  to  af- 
fect Ideological  content.  The  hypocrisy  is 
crystal  clear. 

It  is  not  only  hypocrisy,  but  what  can  most 
generously  be  deecrlbed  as  an  omission  of 
relevant  facts.  Nlxon/Agnew  are  us  desirous 
that  the  American  people  remain  Ignorant 
of  poverty  and  hunger  as  they  are  to  repress 
discussion  of  Pentagon  propaganda. 

Their  text  quotes  from  an  FCC  order  re- 
garding "Hunger  In  America."  What  they  fall 
to  quote — from  the  commission's  unanimous 
October,  1969,  order— is  even  more  relevant: 

•We  commend  CBS  for  undertaking  this 
documentary  on  one  of  the  tragic  problems 
of  today  .  .  .  \l\a.  this  democracy,  no  gov- 
ernment agency  can  authenticate  the  news 
or  should  try  to  do  so.  We  will  therefore  es- 
chew the  censor's  role.  Including  efforts  to 
establish  news  distortion  in  situations  where 
government  intervention  would  constitute  a 
worse  danger  than  the  possible  rigging  itself 
.  .  .  (W|e  believe  that  no  further  action  U 
warranted." 

As  for  the  CBS  investigative  report  that 
was  never  shown  of  a  Haitian  invasion  that 
never  came  off  ("Project  Nassau"),  the  mat- 
ter is  ciurently  under  Investigation  by  the 
FCC.  Although  the  Vice  President  violates  no 
law  by  criticizing  before  all  the  facts  ase  in, 
I  perfer  to  hold  my  judgments  until  later,  and 
I  wish  he  had. 

A  CRITIC  OF  BARONS 

Let  me  make  my  own  position — as  the 
President  might  say — perfectly  clear.  I  have 
criticized  television  as  much  as  anyone,  and 
I  intend  to  go  on  doing  so  (although  I  have 
tended  to  criticize  the  corporate  censorship 
on  network  prime  time  television — which  Is 
not  news  and  public  affairs — rather  than  the 
professional  journalists  themselves,  whom 
most  candid  critics  recognize  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  TV's  finest  hour,  or  half  hour) . 
But  I  hope  my  criticism  has  been  devoid  of 
ideological  content. 

It's  not  just  media  baronies  owned  by  "bad 
guys"  that  bother  me;  it's  media  barons  of 
any  stripe.  It's  not  Just  the  failure  to  repre- 
sent my  friends  and  life  style  on  prime  time 
television  shows  that  raises  my  ire;  it's  the 
censoring  of  reality  generally,  a  view  of  Amer- 
ican life  as  It  Is  lived  by  real  people.  And 
so  forth. 

Nor  do  I  consider  CBS  a  friendly  power. 
Some  of  the  toughest  public  attacks  I  have 
suffered  from  the  broadcasting  industry 
while  a  commissioner  have  come  from  men 
like  CBS's  Richard  Jencks  and  Dick  Salant. 
They  may  have  been  public  attacks — open 
and  clean  with  none  of  the  backbiting  and 
blacklisting  that  come  from  other  quarters — 
but  they  have  been  tough.  So  CBS  Is  no 
friend  of  mine. 

But  when  I  differ  with  Nixon  Agnew  is 
that  I  welcome  network  executives  and  news- 
men who  will  stand  up  to  me  and  talk  back. 
As  a  government  official.  I  will  even  gladly 
suffer  a  few  exaggerations,  ad  homlnum 
arguments  and  misrepresentations  directed 
my  way  rather  than  live  in  a  country  where 
some  federal  official  is  telling  the  media  what 
they  can  tell  the  people — even  if  that  federal 
official  Is  me. 


Because  what  Nixon  Agnew  are  really  up 
to  is  to  try  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  they  cannot  believe  their  media  CBS 
reported  Agnew  as  saying  in  Boston  March 
19,  "They  I  the  American  people  |  cannot  rely 
on  CBS  documentaries  for  facts.  "  Who.  pray 
tell,  are  they  to  rely  on.  Nixon  Agnew.'  It's 
not  very  subtle,  is  it?  Nor  i,;  it  smart. 

If  democracy  works  the  way  we  hope  it 
does.  Nixon  Agnew's  appeals,  like  those  of 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  and  all  others  before 
them,  will  get  a  fair  test  in  the  marketplace 
of  ideas  (unless  the  FCC  further  extends  its 
list  of  prchlbited  subjects).  Television  can 
help. 

Let's  hope  the  tube  can  keep  its  McLuhan 
cool  long  enough  to  get  us  through. 


THE  WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  '"Whatever 
Became  of  the  Hunger  War?",  and 
pubUshed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  to- 
day. Written  by  Nick  Kotz.  The  article 
relates  to  the  serious  implications  of 
eliminating  the  food  stamp  program  as 
part  of  the  welfare  reform  package  that 
might  be  passed  by  Congress  this  year. 
Mr.  Kotz  raises  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  in  danger  of 
abandoning  our  commitment  to  guar- 
anteeing America's  poor  adequate  diets. 
I,  for  one.  have  no  intention,  of  letting 
such  an  unfortunate  occuiTence  come  to 
pass  without  bending  every  effort  to 
prevent  it. 

At  the  end  of  his  article,  Mr.  Kotz 
mentions  Vice  President  Agnew's  at- 
tack on  the  CBS  documentary.  Hunger 
In  America,  and  the  fact  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  following  the 
Vice  President's  lead,  has  decided  to  stop 
showing  the  film  as  part  of  its  informa- 
tion program,  I  am  extremely  disturbed 
by  this  decision  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  But,  it  is  the  kind  of  action 
that  I  feared  would  follow  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's speech,  I  have  personally  reviewed 
the  record  of  Hunger  in  America  and  am 
convinced  that  the  essential  thrust  of  the 
program  remains  untarnished. 

The  Vice  President's  speech  was  de- 
signed to  bring  into  question  the  integ- 
rity of  the  news  documentary  division  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The 
point  of  the  Vice  President's  critique  was 
that  CBS  had  a  history  of  deliberately 
slanting  its  news  documentaries,  includ- 
ing its  latest  effort,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon." 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  slanting 
the  news,  the  Vice  President  cited  the 
making  of  the  award-winning  documen- 
tary, "Hunger  in  America."  The  Vice 
President  alleged  that  the  "conclusions 
drawn  by  responsible  investigative  agen- 
cies in  the  government"  supported  his 
conclusion  that  the  CBS  news-gathering 
organization  was  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  Vice  President  went  on  to  cite  the 
alleged  conclusions  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  regarding 
"Hunger  in  America,"  including  such 
"distortion,"  to  use  the  Vice  President's 
word,  as  saying  a  baby  was  dying  of 
malnutrition,  when  in  fact  it  was  not; 
of  paying  participants  to  perform  as  di- 
rected: of  closing  the  doors  at  a  com- 
modity center  to  make  sure  a  long  line 
formed;  of  trying  to  force  a  doctor  into 


making  a  more  dramatic  statement  about 
malnutrition. 

If  these  allegations  were  in  fact  the 
conclusions  of  tlie  FCC,  it  would  indeed 
be  e.xtremely  disturbing.  In  fact,  they  are 
not.  In  fact,  the  FCC  concluded  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  CBS 
had  tried  to  do  anything  but  an  honest 
job  on  "Hunger  in  America."  Contrary 
to  the  Vice  President's  "conclusions' 
about  the  FCC  report,  the  FCC  report 
itself  supported  the  integrity  of  CBS  and 
its  News  Documentai->-  Division.  The  FCC 
stated : 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  dUcussion. 
we  conclude  that  no  further  action  is  war- 
ranted here  with  respect  to  the  issuer  of 
slanting  the  news — the  i.ssue  which  -vas  pre- 
sented in  the  complaints. 

Let  me  be  specific  about  the  Vice 
President'.-;  allegations  and  the  FCC's 
conclusions. 

First,  the  Vice  Pre-sident  cites  the  FCC 
statement  that  the  child  shown  in  the 
documentary  was  born  prematurely,  ap- 
parently as  a  result  of  a  fall  by  its 
mother,  and  died  of  causes  other  than 
malnutrition.  The  fact  that  CBS  stated 
the  child  was  dying  of  starvation,  said 
tiie  Vice  President,  was  a  'distortion" 
designed  to  serve  "the  network's  purpose 
of  whetting  viewer  interest."  The  FCC 
said  no  such  thing.  The  FCC  said  that: 

CBS  had  been  told  by  hospital  personnel 
that  the  wards  in  which  the  baby  was  filmed 
were  "filled  all  the  time  with  babies  suffering 
from  diarrhea  and  malnutrition"  and  that 
"there  were  a  high  Incidence  of  premature 
births  due  to  malnutrition  in  the  mothers. . . . 

The  FCC  concluded : 

Prom  the  foregoing  :t  is  apparent  that 
CBS  had  reasonable  basis  for  a.ssuming  a  very 
hlgli     prevalence     of     n-ialnutrition     m     the 
nursery  and  pediatric  wards. 

Second,  the  Vice  President  referred  to 
the  "evidence  submitted"  that  CBS  had, 
to  be  blunt,  paid  some  people  off  to  get 
them  to  say  what  CBS  wanted  them  to 
say,  forced  people  to  form  a  long  line  so 
CBS  could  get  a  better  shot,  and  delib- 
erately ignored  a  doctor's  "more  bal- 
anced" presentation  of  the  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Vice  President  ignored 
what  the  FCC  concluded  about  the  "evi- 
dence submitted."  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
FCC's  conclusions  about  the  "evidence" 
for  the  record. 

On  the  issue  of  pay-offs,  the  FCC  con- 
cluded : 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  any  indication 
of  any  wr.jngdoing  by  CBS.  the  Commission 
does  not  believe  that  any  further  inquiry  into 
this  matter  Is  warranted. 

On  the  issue  of  forcing  people  to  form 
a  long  line,  the  FCC  concluded : 

In  view  of  the  statements  of  the  welfare 
department,  the  fact  that  CBS  shot  no  film 
of,  and  the  program  gave  no  indication  of, 
an  effort  to  show  a  long  line  of  welfare  recip- 
ients and  the  description  of  the  floor  plan 
and  modus  operandi  of  the  welfare  center 
(room  for  four  pers^tn.^  in  a  line  from  the  en- 
trance door  to  the  food  counter) .  we  find  no 
warrant  for  concluding  that  CBS  sought  to 
slant  its  news  depiction,  as  charged  in  this 
respect. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  badgering  the 
doctor,  the  FCC  concluded: 

There  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  on  this 
aspect  of  the  complaint,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  that    furvher   inquiry  Is  warranted   to 

resilve  it, 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  slanting 
of  the  news  going  on  here,  I  suggest  it 
is  more  in  the  Vice  President's  selected 
use  of  the  information  available  in  the 
FCC  report  than  in  the  documentary, 
"Hunger  in  America. '  Frankly,  I  would 
not  iiave  taken  the  time  to  dig  into  the 
FCC  report  simply  for  the  sake  of  de- 
fending CBS  against  the  Vice  President. 
In  that  di.?pute,  I  am  confident  the 
American  i^eople  are  quite  capable  of 
reaching  their  own  conclusion.  But  I  felt 
the  Vice  President's  criticism  of  the  docu- 
mentary carried  the  implication  that  the 
real  and  urgent  problem  of  hunger  in  this 
country  had  been  exaggerated.  For  this 
reason.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  set  the 
record  straight  as  to  the  FCC's  real  con- 
clusions regarding  the  trustworthiness  of 
CBS  and  the  documentary,  "Hunger  in 
America. "  Also  for  this  reason,  I  intend 
to  sponsor  a  public  showing  of  the  docu- 
mentary on  April  15  in  the  Senate  Audi- 
torium. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
Presidents  speech  and  the  FCC  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Whatever  Became  of  the  Hunger  War? 

iBy  Nick  Kotz) 
When  he  pledged  in  1969  "to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  itself  for  all  time."  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stressed  "I  not  only  accept  the 
responsibility— I  claim  the  responsibility." 
Twenty-two  months  later,  questions  arise 
whether  the  President  remains  fully  com- 
mitted to  his  pledge  and  whether  he  has 
abdicated  the  responsibility  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  President  and  Congress  can  share 
credit  for  responsible  reforms  in  the  food 
stamp  and  school  lunch  programs,  which  are 
easing  the  plight  of  at  least  same  of  the  25 
million  Americans  who  simply  do  not  have 
enough  Income  to  purchase  a  minimally  ade- 
quate diet. 

But  at  the  moment  when  a  major  break- 
through seems  possible  in  eliminating  the 
shame,  pain  and  devastation  of  American 
hunger,  the  Nixon  administration  and  key 
members  of  Congress  have  suddenly  marched 
off  in  a  new  direction. 

The  administration  and  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
(D-Ark),  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  have  agreed  on  a  tenta- 
tive welfare  plan  that  would  both  elimi- 
nate food  stamps  and  endanger  even  the 
present  inadequate  welfare  benefits  to  the 
poor  in  45  states.  The  relief  recently  granted 
the  hungry  poor  could  be  s-wept  right  back 
off  their  plates. 

The  foundation  of  President  Nixon's  May 
1969  commitment  to  end  hunger  was  a  gen- 
erous food  stamp  program.  In  his  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  stressed  that  the 
poorest  should  get  free  food  stamps  and  that 
no  poor  family  should  spend  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  its  Income  for  food  stamp  aid 
These  were  Important,  if  little  understood 
principles. 

These  presidential  food  aid  principles  rec- 
ognized that  food  is  the  item  most  often 
Slighted  In  a  poor  man's  tenuous  budget. 

Take  a  family  of  four  living  on  $200 
monthly  ($2,400  annual)  Income.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  says  a  four-person  fam- 
ily must  spend  $106  monthly  ($1,272  an- 
nually) to  purchase  an  "economy  diet"  and 
8134  monthly  ($1,608  annually)  to  buy  a 
"lowcost  diet."  The  monthly  demands  of  the 
landlord   alone   means   that    such   a   family 


cannot  regularly.  If  ever,  make  the  financial 
commitment  to  adequate  nutrition.  Millions 
with  less  Income  have  far  greater  food 
problems 

That's  where  the  food  stamp  program 
came  in.  The  family  spent  $60  monthly  out 
of  Us  $200  total  Income  to  receive  $106  In 
Stamps,  used  at  groceries  to  buy  food.  The 
$552  in  food  stamp  bonuses  raised  the  fami- 
ly's total  Income  from  $2,400  to  $2,952. 

This  is  a  complicated  "second  money"  sys- 
tem. It  demeans  the  poor.  It  requires  them 
to  allocate  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  in- 
come for  food.  It  does  not  help  the  poor 
meet  their  many  other  needs  for  which  they 
don't  have  money.  Adequate  cash  Income 
obviously  Is  preferable.  But  It  does  get  food 
on  the  plate  and  10  million  people  have 
flooded  Into  the  program.  The  number  will 
soon  rise  to  15  million. 

The  original  Nixon  administration  Family 
Assistance  Plan  called  for  families  to  retain 
their  food  stamp  benefits. 

And  significantly,  the  President  told  Con- 
gress. "In  no  case  would  anyone's  present 
level  of  benefits  be  lowered."  States  were  re- 
quired to  maintain  welfare  benefits  that  were 
above  the  President's  $1,600  federal  payment 
for  a  family  of  four. 

But  for  the  moment  at  least,  officials  of 
the  administration  and  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  renounced  both 
food  stamp  aid  and  the  principle  that  no 
one  would  lose  benefits. 

Take  the  family  of  four  with  $2,400  wel- 
fare Income.  This  family  would  still  get  a 
minimum  of  $2,400  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  paying  the  entire  amount.  It  would 
lose  Its  $552  In  food  stamp  bonuses.  The 
family's  effective  Income  would  decrease  un- 
less the  state  voluntarily  maintained  its  for- 
mer contribution  to  welfare  and  made  up  for 
the  food  stamp  loss.  States  have  never  paid 
for  any  part  of  the  food  stamp  program  and 
are  not  likely  to  start  doing  so  now.  States 
would  not  be  required  to  spend  a  dime.  Many 
state  officials  would  be  pressed  to  use  all 
their  welfare  savings  for  state  tax  relief. 

The  poor  In  only  five  Southern  states 
would  be  guaranteed  an  Increase  in  bene- 
fits. The  hungry  poor  could  be  right  back 
where  they  srtarted.  To  avoid  this  possibility, 
the  President  pledged  originally  that  food 
stamps  would  be  retained  until  a  cash- 
income  program  was  truly  adequate. 

Hopefully,  the  administration  will  re- 
member its  own  food  program  history- 
lessons  better  than  Vice  President  Agnew 
did  last  week  In  criticizing  CBS's  1968  docu- 
mentary "Hunger  in  America."  This  is  the 
same  program  President  Nixon  praised  on 
Feb.  3,  1969,  for  arousing  the  nation's 
conscience  to  the  horrors  of  hunger  In  our 
affluent  midst. 

Following  the  Vice  President's  revisionist 
view  of  history,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  no  longer  lends  the  CBS  film 
on  grounds  that  It  is  "one  sided."  It  showed 
the  side  of  emaciated,  hungry  children. 
What  is  the  other  side? 

Congress  and  the  President  may  tell  us 
as  they  decide  what  constitutes  "welfare 
reform." 

Address  by  the  Vice  President 
Boston,  Mass. 
March  18.  1971. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  considered  the  Vice  Presidency 
an  office  suitable  for  men  of  energy.  Until 
the  ratification  of  the  12th  Amendment  in 
1804,  the  defeated  major  Presidential  candi- 
date was  usually  elected  Vice  President.  This 
created  some  interesting  stresses.  Over  the 
years,  however,  the  Vice  Presidency  has  lost 
Its  political  punch  and  become  the  most 
placid  and  uncontroversial  of  j>oliticaI  posi- 
tions. Indeed,  as  presently  structured.  It  may 
be  compared  to  an  adjustable  easy  chair. 
The  occupant  has  his  choice  of  either  reclin- 


ing sleepily  or  sitting  up  alertly.  The  posture 
adopted  is  Inconsequential,  because  It  Is 
virtually  certain  that  no  one  will  notice 
which  attitude  has  been  selected. 

Whatever  his  decision,  however — whether 
he  has  dozed  amiably  or  listened  atten- 
tively—;' has  been  traditional  for  a  Vice 
President  to  be  Indulged  by  the  intellectuals 
and  opinion-makers  of  his  time  with  nothing 
harsher  than  a  deprecating  comment  or  a 
condescending  Joke 

In  recent  years,  the  rules  have  been 
amended  to  allow  Vice  Presidents  to  talk — 
so  long  as  they  are  careful  to  say  absolutely 
nothing.  This  privilege  was  heavily  exercised 
and  refined  to  a  high  degree  during  the  last 
Administration. 

And  In  regard  to  Vice  Presidential  stric- 
tures. It  seems  appropriate  to  note — on  the 
occasion  of  a  Lincoln  Day  Address  before  the 
oldest  Republican  organization  In  Massachu- 
setts— that,  following  four  years  of  lassitude 
as  Abraham  Lincoln's  Vice  President,  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  suddenly  found  himself  Col- 
lector for  the  Port  of  Boston. 

In  my  own  case,  I  found  It  an  onerous 
choice  between  the  ennui  of  easy  chair  exist- 
ence and  pointless  verbosity.  And  so.  quick 
Constitutional  research  revealing  no  authori- 
tative reason  why  a  Vice  President  1b  re- 
quired to  choose  between  catalepsy  and  gar- 
rulity, I  forsook  the  comfortable  code  of  many 
of  my  predecessors,  abandoned  the  unwrit- 
ten rules — and  said  something. 

Well,  In  case  you  haven't  heard,  my  un- 
orthodoxy  produced  some  rather  sharp  re- 
verberations. It  was  as  though  an  earthquake, 
registering  eight  on  the  Rlchter  scale,  had 
disturbed  the  foundations  of  the  New  York 
Times,  or  the  funnel  of  a  tornado  had  dipped 
Into  the  editorial  offices  of  Time-Life.  Every- 
where, big  media  referees  were  flinging  down 
their  handkerchiefs  and  calling  foul.  The 
Washington  Post  stepped  off  fifteen  yards  for 
un-Vice  Presldentlal-llke  conduct.  Time  mag- 
azine waved  me  to  the  penalty  box.  And  Eric 
Sevareld  took  two  free  throws  at  the  line — 
both  rolling  around  the  rim  and,  as  usual, 
dropping  out. 

Finally,  the  tremors  and  tumult  subsided. 
Whereupon  my  critics  from  all  walks  of  life 
consulted  among  themselves  and  brought 
forth  the  strongest  Indictment  they  could 
muster. 

"The  Vice  President."  they  Intoned,  "Just 
doesn't  seem  to  understand." 

If  true,  the  charge  would  be  a  serious 
enough  reflection  on  the  condition  of  the 
Republic.  But  worse  was  yet  to  come.  After 
my  speech  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  free 
news  media  In  a  free  society,  and  after  the 
networks  had  been  deluged  with  mall  in  sup- 
port of  my  conclusions,  a  noted  network 
newscaster  enlarged  the  indictment  by  de- 
claring that,  not  only  the  Vice  President,  but 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  simply  don't 
understand. 

Let  me  quote  that  spokesman  directly. 

"The  public,"  said  Walter  Cronkite  re- 
cently, "does  not  understand  Journalism. 
They" — that  means  you  and  me — "do  not 
know  how  we  work,  they  do  not  believe  we 
can  hold  strong  private  thoughts  and  still 
be  objective  Journalists." 

And  that's  the  way  it  wa= — or  at  least  the 
way  he  saw  it — in  November.  1970. 

Mr.  Cronkite  has  stated  the  ca.se  well.  He 
has  discerned  and  defined  the  scope  of  the 
widening  credibility  gap  thAt  exists  between 
the  national  news  media  and  the  American 
people — a  gap  which  has  simply  been  re- 
ported, not  created,  by  this  non-understand- 
ing Vice  President  By  "national  news  media" 
I  mean  the  powerful  news  outlets  having  not 
Just  a  regional,  but  a  national.  Impact. 

Now,  before  I  proceed  further,  let  me  pause 
to  observe  that.  In  al!  probability,  my  mere 
utterance  of  the  words  "national  news 
media"  has  in  the  past  few  minutes  again  set 
the  Ideological  Rlchter  needles  quivering  all 
along  the  Manhattan-Washington  fault  line. 
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For  ••national  news  Kiedla"  is,  afipr  aii.  the 
forbidden  phrase  of  modern  American 
politics. 

To  be  sure.  s;ich  Is  the  power  of  the  na- 
tional media  today  that  of  all  our  poiliical, 
social  and  economic  Institutions,  they  seem 
to  be  able  to  cloak  themselves  In  a  spec.al 
Immunity  to  criticism.  By  their  lights,  it  ap- 
pears, freedom  of  expression  is  fine  so  long 
as  It  stops  before  any  question  .=  r-aised  or 
criticism  lodged  against  natlonil  i-itdia  p-jli- 
cles  and  practices. 

Nor  Is  the  national  media's  refusal  to  abide 
criticism  reserved  for  utterances  of  a  Vice 
President  or,  as  I  will  momentarily  point  out, 
a  Congressman  or  a  member  of  a  Presidential 
Cabinet.  Any  citizen  who  has  suffered  the 
frustration  of  being  rebuffed  when  calling  or 
writing  to  complain  about  inaccurate  or 
biased  news  reporting  knows  exactly  what  I 
mean. 

Yet,  any  extremist  who  dignifies  our  ad- 
versaries and  demeans  our  traditions  :s 
sought  out  and  spotlighted  for  national  at- 
tention. He  Is  interviewed  as  though  he  were 
representative  of  a  large  following  and  is 
treated  with  the  utmost  deference  as  he  un- 
loads into  millions  of  American  living  rooms 
his  imprecations  against  society  and  dis- 
respect for  civilized  law.  Such  attacks  tigaiast 
American  institutions  are  editorially  lauded 
as  healthy  demonstrations  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression In  a  free  society. 

Again,  when  the  president  of  a  prestigious 
university  assaults  our  nation's  Judiciary  by 
declaring  that  certain  defendants  cannot  re- 
ceive a  fair  trial  In  an  American  court,  he  Is 
not  charged  with  attempting  to  "Intimidate" 
the  courts.  On  the  contrary,  he  Is  praised  by 
important  segments  of  the  national  news 
media  for  contributing  to  what  they  term 
"the  dialogue." 

And.  as  I  shall  discuss  In  a  few  moments, 
when  a  major  television  network  delivers  a 
subtle  but  vicious  broadside  against  the  na- 
tion's defense  establishment,  accusing  It  of 
disseminating  deceptive,  self-serving  propa- 
ganda, contrary  to  the  country's  interest, 
that,  too.  Is  considering  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  right  to  free  expression  in  the  public 
Interest. 

But  let  no  man  be  so  bold  as  even  to  utter 
the  words  "national  news  media."  For,  as  we 
are  forewarned  by  the  national  media  them- 
selves, the  merest  mention  of  the  phrase  by 
a  man  In  government  somehow  constitutes  a 
form  of  "Intimidation"  so  great  as  to  pose  a 
fundamental  threat  to  the  people's  right  to 
know. 

And  so  tonight.  In  once  again  taking  up 
matters  Involving  an  Important  segment  of 
the  national  news  media,  I  believe  It  only 
fitting  to  cite  some  authority  within  media 
ranks  to  reinforce  my  right  to  do  so. 

Hear  now  the  words  of  Mr.  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System 

"No  American  Institution,"  Mr.  Stanton 
has  said.  "Including  network  news  organi- 
zations, should  be  immune  to  public  criti- 
cism or  public  discussion  of  its  performance." 

I  wholeheartedly  agree.  Proceeding  from 
this  premise.  I  therefore  Intend  to  discuss  the 
public's  right  to  know  more  about  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Stanton's  network  news  or- 
ganization In  two  cases  Involving  documen- 
taries— Instances  wherein  CBS  Itself  has 
claimed  an  immunity  from  criticism  111- 
becomlng  one  of  the  country's  major  insti- 
tutional critics. 

For  those  who  would  challenge  a  Vice 
President's  right  to  discuss  such  matters,  let 
me  say  this:  I  do  so  only  to  raise  questions 
which.  If  answered,  will  shed  light  on  an 
area  of  network  news  operations  about 
which  the  public  Icnows  little  and  needs  to 
know  more.  These  questions  do  not  originate 
with  me,  nor  do  they  arise  from  any  partisan 
political  considerations.  Others  before  me,  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission,   a    Special    Subcommittee    of    the 


Congress  and  a  former  Democratic  Cabinet 
member,  have  asked  Mr.  Stanton  similar 
questions,  to  no  avail. 

However,  considering  the  serious  charges 
leveled  recently  by  the  CBS  television  news 
organization  against  the  public  affairs  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  network's  own  record  in  the  field 
of  documentary-making  can  no  longer  be 
brushed  under  the  rug  of  national  media 
Indifference. 

Little  less  than  a  month  ago,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  February  23.  1971.  CBS  television 
broadcast  a  one-hour  documentary  entitled. 
"The  Selline  of  the  Pentagon."  The  sub- 
stance of  this  documentary  was  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  subjecting  the 
American  people  to,  I  quote,  "a  propaganda 
barrage  .  .  .  the  creation  of  a  runaway  bu- 
reaucracy that  frustrates  attempts  to  control 
It." 

"Nothing  Is  more  essential  to  a  democ- 
racy." read  the  CBS  script,  "than  the  free 
flow  of  Information.  Misinformation,  distor- 
tion and  propaganda  all  Interrupt  that  flow." 

No  one  can  disagree  with  the  latter  state- 
ment. But  just  as  he  who  enters  a  court  of 
equity  should  come  with  clean  hands,  the 
news  organization  that  makes  such  charges 
should  Itself  be  free  of  any  taint  of  misin- 
formation, distortion  and  propaganda  in  Its 
own  operations.  In  this  regard.  It  Is  the 
CBS  television  network,  not  the  Department 
of  Defense,  that  leaves  much  to  be  desired  In 
terms  of    "the  free  flow  of  Information." 

Let  me  be  specific.  'What  I  cite  here  Is  not 
simply  the  opinion  of  a  single  public  official, 
but  conclusions  drawn  by  responsible  investi- 
gative agencies  In  the  Government  and  the 
Congress.  These  conclusions  are  contained 
in  reports  which  in  themselves  would  have 
made  excellent  documentary  exposes,  save 
for  the  fact  that  the  national  news  media 
have  given  them  scant  attention.  Thcv  con- 
cern the  production  and  edltlnt;  t'chniques 
employed  by  CBS  personnel  in  the  making 
of  the  documentaries  'Hunger  in  America" 
and  "Protect  Nassau." 

Many  In  this  audience  mav  have  been 
watching  on  the  evening  of  Mav  21.  1968, 
when  the  attention  '  f  millions  cf  .Vmerl-ans 
tuned  :o  CBS  'e!?v:.sion  was  drawn  to  the 
o'.i--creen  imase  of  an  infant  receiving 
emergency  tren'ment  while  a  narrator's  off- 
scree -.i  voice  .said: 

"Hunp-jr  i'^  easy  to  recognize  when  It  looks 
like  this  This  baby  Is  dying  of  starvation. 
He  wa5   an   American     Now   he   is   dead." 

This  was  cnrnpelllng  film  footage  and  nar- 
ration de~;g:ied  to  awaken  the  public  con- 
science to  a  serious  social  problem.  I'he 
only  thing  wrong  with  it  was  that  It  was 
untrue — but  wait,  !?t  the  official  Federal 
C.>mmunlcations  Comn.:=3!on  report  tell  'he 
story.  I  quote  from  the  official  report: 

"Our  post-broadcast  invertlgatlon  revealed 
that  the  infant  who  wa5  tl.med  by  CBS 
In  the  nursery,  and  who  was  shown  In  the 
relevant  segment  of  the  'Hunger  in  America' 
program.  .  wa^  bjrn  prematurely,  .  .  ap- 
parently as  the  re^rlt  of  a  fall  taken  by  the 
mother  ci  the  previous  day.  .  The  infant 
died  on  October  29,  19G7.  the  death  certifi- 
cate .'hows  "he  cause  of  dea'h  a?  ImmecHate 
cause-  Septicemia.  D.ie  to:  Meningitis  and 
Peritonitis.  Due  to:  Premiturity.'  There  Is 
no  evidence  :o  show  tha'  ei'her  the  mother 
or   father    was   suffering   from   malnutrition 

Thus,  although  the  dramatic  footage 
which  opened  the  documentary  "Hunger  In 
America,"  may  have  served  the  network's 
purpose  of  whe  •  :;ig  viewer  in'erest.  the  baby 
shown  'dying  of  starva'ion"  In  fact  died  of 
other  causes. 

Nor,  a3  Investigation  of  the  production 
revealed,  was  this  distortion  only  an  inci- 
dental aspect  in  the  overall  production  of 
"Hunger  in  America."  Evidence  was  sub- 
mitted that  CBS  personnel  had,  in  the  words 


•jf  the  report,  'paid  panicipant.s  on  the  pro- 
pram  to  appear  before  Its  cameras  and  per. 
f  iin  as  per  their  instructions:"  that  the 
CBS  crew  "requested  that  the  doors  of  the 
cjrnmodlty  distribution  office  be  closed  to 
allow  a  line  of  people  to  form;"  that  a 
physician  v^as  asked  to  make  "more  dramatic 
statements'"  and  whc'i  he  refused,  the  seg- 
ment uf  the  program  featuring  his  more 
ba'ai:c°d  vle-,v  of  the  problem  on  maluu- 
tritlou  in  the  area  was  edited  out  fur  being 
"too  technical." 

In  a  le'.er  to  Mr.  Slanton,  then  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvilie  Freeman  c.ted  numer- 
oiLs  other  Instance ,  of  factual  misrepresenta- 
tion a.d  di.^;orii,).i  c.j..iaaied  in  the  d^cu- 
meiitary.  He  asked  lor  equal  lime  to  present 
a  Depar'nient  of  .\gr;culture  response  to  the 
network  pr^^^rain.  I  he  ne-w.^rk  denied  this 
request. 

Now.  having  myself  gained  some  experience 
in  what  to  expect  by  way  of  negative  network 
response  to  public  criticism,  I  can  fairly  pre- 
dict what  Mr.  Stanton  and  other  CBS  spokes- 
men are  likely  to  say  tomorrow  morning 
concerning  my  recital  of  the  case  h;story  on 
■"Hunger  in  America"  They  will  ask  why  this 
matter  should  be  brought  up  again,  at  this 
time. 

My  answer  Is  that  I  believe  It  both  timely 
and  in  the  public  interest  to  point  out  that 
liie  same  CBS  employee  who  wrote  the  script 
to  the  1968  documentary.  "Hunger  in  Amer- 
ica," wrote  the  script  to  the  1971  documen- 
tary, "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

A  second  and  even  mere  startling  case 
history  of  a  documeniary-ln-the-maklng  in- 
volves the  particlpalljii  of  CBS  personnel  In 
an  aborted  effort  to  film  a  1966  invasion  of 
Haiti.  The  network's  role  in  this  effort,  called 
"Project  Nassau,"  was  investigated  last  year 
by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  House  Commerce  Committee. 
Here  again,  let  the  report  of  the  Investigative 
body  tell  the  story.  I  quote: 

"The  activities  preparatory  to  'Project 
Nsissau'  Involved  more  than  the  filming  of 
sham  events,  manipulation  of  sound  tracks, 
and  the  like.  Underlying  the  whole  activity 
was  the  earnest  endeavor  by  a  group  of  dan- 
gerous Individuals  to  subvert  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Had  It  been  succe.ssful.  the 
conspiracy  would  have  produced  a  crisis  for 
American  foreign  policy  In  the  .sensitive 
Caribbean  area.  Six  men  have  no.v  been 
convicted  for  their  part  In  this  conspiracy. " 

Continuing  with  the  House  Subcommittee 
repwrt  on  CBS"  participation  m  "Project 
Nassau": 

"CBS  funds  were  provided  for  the  leasing 
of  a  67-foot  schooner  which  was  to  be  utilized 
by  the  Invasion  force:  expenses  were  reim- 
bursed for  the  transportation  of  weapons 
which  were  to  be  subsequently  used  by  the 
con.-pirators;  various  payments  wei>.'  made  to 
.  .  .  the  leader  of  the  invasion  conspiracy, 
with  full  knowledge  of  his  Identity  and  his 
criminal  intentions.  If  these  acts  did  not 
actually  Involve  the  network  in  the  conspir- 
acy to  violate  the  US.  Neutrality  Act.  they 
came  dangerously  close  to  doing  so." 

Cjucerning  such  illegal  activities,  the 
House  Subcomniiitee,  in  the  course  of  Its 
Investigation,  made  pubUc  a  CB.S  poi.cy 
memor.indum  which,  to  quote  from  the  views 
of  a  bi-partisan  group  of  Subcjmmittee 
members,  "represents  a  level  of  Irresponsibil- 
ity which  should  i.o  longer  be  tolerated  if 
the   public   Interest    is  to   bo  served." 

Let  me  read  here  from  th.^.t  CBS  policy 
stateme.nt  to  its  employees: 

"CBS  personnel  will  not  knjwlngly  engage 
In  criminal  activ.rr  in  githenng  and  report- 
ing news,  nor  v^'il!  they  encour.gc  or  induce 
any  person  to  co.Timit  a  crime  " 

Now  keep  in  mind.  I  am  d.rectly  quoting 
the  network's  policy  statemc.  •  la  employees. 

■■Obviously,  thcr"  may  be  rryrptions  u-Uicli 
ought  to  b-  mude  on  an  oJ  lioc  basxs  eicn 
to  so  absolute  a  rule." 
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Small  wonder  that  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee termed  the  results  of  Its  "Project  Nas- 
siu"  investigation,  "disquieting."  The  Sub- 
committee said: 

"To  the  average  viewer,  unsophisticated  in 
the  intricacies  of  television  production,  a 
network  news  documentary  typically  repre- 
sents a  scrupulously  objective  reporting  of 
actual  e\ent6  shown  as  they  actually  tran- 
spired. If  'Project  Nassau'  Is  any  indication, 
this  Is  not  always  true.  During  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  news  documentary,  CBS  em- 
ployees and  consultants  intermingled  and  in- 
teracted with  personages  actively  engaged  in 
breaking  the  law.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
made  available  to  these  Individuals  with  no 
safeguards  as  to  the  manner  In  which  these 
funds  would  be  put  to  use.  Events  were  set 
up  and  staged  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
filmed  by  the  CBS  camera  ,  .  . 

"A  disturbing  conclusion  after  the  Inquiry 
to  date  with  respect  to  'Project  Nassau'," 
said  the  House  Subcommittee,  "Is  that  the 
CBS  News  organization,  having  become  elated 
at  the  prospect  of  a  sensational  news  first — 
a  complete  documentary  of  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  a  foreign  government — proceeded  In 
a  reckless  attempt  to  capture  the  hoped-for 
film,  and  that  It  did  so  with  no  great  regard 
for  either  accuracy  or  legality." 

Here,  again,  this  investigation  of  the  mak- 
ing, of  a  CBS  documentary  bears  on  the  net- 
work's more  recent  production,  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  For  the  executive  producer 
of  the  aborted  documentary,  "Project  Nas- 
sau," also  served  as  executive  producer  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" — a  documen- 
tarj',  keep  In  mind,  that  sotight  to  Indict 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  "misinfor- 
mation, distortion"  and  the  alleged  staging 
of  events. 

But  disquieting  as  are  the  results  of  these 
Investigations  by  the  FCC  and  the  House 
Subcommittee,  there  Is  an  even  more  dis- 
turbing note  to  be  added  here  concerning 
media  treatment  of  the  reports  themselves. 

Who  can  doubt  that  had  the  evidence  un- 
covered and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  these 
investigative  bodies  related  to  any  other  in- 
dustry or  institution  they  would  long  ago 
have  become,  to  coin  a  phrase,  household 
words?  The  national  news  media  would  h.ive 
made  them  so — Just  as  CBS  even  now  seeks 
to  exploit  Us  purported  "findings"  regarding 
the  Pentagon. 

Yet.  when  the  Industry  and  institution  In- 
volved Is  Itself  a  i>art  of  the  national  news 
media,  a  strange  silence  and  rare  restraint 
inhibits  the  people's  right  to  know.  So  power- 
ful Is  this  Inhibition  that  neither  a  Cabinet 
member,  nor  an  Executive  agency,  nor  a 
Congressional  Committee  was  effective  in 
bringing  to  public  attention  the  serious  mat- 
ters to  which  I  have  addressed  these  remarks 
And  I  have  grave  doubts  about  how  much 
of  my  criticism  tonight  will  be  carried  In 
the  national  media. 

My  purpose  here,  however,  has  not  been 
to  pillory  or  "intimidate"'  a  network  or  any 
segment  of  the  national  news  media  m  its 
effort  to  enhance  the  peoples  right  to  know. 
Rather.  It  is,  once  again,  to  point  out  t.i  those 
In  positions  of  power  and  respcnslbllity  that 
this  right  to  know  belongs  to  the  people. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  naJonal  ret  works 
or  any  other  agency,  public  or  private.  It 
belongs  to  the  people  themselves,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  and  full  accounting  of 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  by 
those  who  exercise  great  Influence  with  their 
conseiit. 

"We  are  living  through  dangerous  times." 
concluded  the  House  Subcommittee.  "In 
these  days  It  does  not  seem  too  strong  a 
statement  to  say  that  the  survival  of  the 
American  society  may  depend  upon  the  poUtl- 
eal  and  social  judgments  made  during  the 
next  few  years  by  the  American  electorate. 
Sound  Judgment  presupposes  valid  Informa- 
tion.  The   American   public   looks   In   great 


measure  to  the  electronic  news  media  to  pro- 
vide that  Information." 

Let  the  peoples  representatives — not  only 
In  their  government  hut  In  their  national 
news  media — also  look,  listen  and  take  heed. 

Before  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, "Washington,  D.C. 
In  Re  Complaints  Covering  CBS  Program 
"Hunger  in  America" 

Memorandium  Opinion 
(Adopted  October  15,  1969) 
By  the  Commission: 

1.  The  Commission  has  before  It  several 
complaints  regarding  the  CBS  documentary 
program,  "Hunger  In  America,"  broadcast 
initially  over  the  CBS  network  on  May  21. 
1968,  and  later  repeated;  e.g.,  letter  from 
Congressman  Gonzales  of  September  24, 
1968;  and  letter  of  Congreesmtn  Gonzales 
dated  May  29,  1969,  forwarding  to  the  Com- 
mission copies  of  the  transcript  of  hearings 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Approprla- 
tlons.i  The  charges  center  particularly  about 
the  cause  of  death  of  the  baby  shown  in  the 
opening  segment  of  the  program  and  said 
to  be  "dying  of  starvation."  In  this  regard, 
they  raise  questions  concerning  CBS'  good 
faith  and  the  adequacy  of  Its  efforts  to  as- 
certain the  facts  prior  to  broadcast.  We  shall 
flrst  set  out  the  background  facts  to  the 
complaints,  then  the  results  of  an  Investi- 
gation undertaken  after  receipt  of  the  com- 
plaints, and,  most  Impwrtant,  the  applicable 
legal  and  policy  considerations  as  developed 
In  recent  rulings  and  amplified  In  this  case. 

a.  background  facts 

2.  "Hunger  In  America,"  first  televised  on 
May  21,  1968.  was  partially  filmed  at  the 
Robert  B.  Green  Hospital  In  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  on  October  26,  1967,  by  a  CBS  camera 
crew.  In  the  opening  minutes  of  the  program 
a  very  small  baby  Is  shown  receiving  treat- 
ment while  the  narrator  states : 

"Hunger  is  easy  to  recognize  when  it  looks 
like  this.  This  baby  Is  dying  of  starvation. 
He  was  an  American.  Now  he  is  dead." 

The  program  segment  In  question  was 
filmed  in  the  nursery  for  premature  babies  at 
the  Robert  Green  Hospital.  The  CBS  "Hunger 
In  America"  crew  spent  several  days  at  the 
hospital  In  October  1967.  and  as  part  of  their 
effort  asked  to  film  the  nursery  for  back- 
ground scenes,  the  Intention  being  to  con- 
centrate on  no  particular  Infant.  The  hospi- 
tal representative  through  whom  the  CBS 
crew  worked  arranged  access  for  the  crew 
and,  since  the  piu-pose  was  background  foot- 
age, no  releases  were  sought  from  the  Infants' 
parents  or  guardians.  Releases  for  other  por- 
tions of  the  fllm  were  secured  by  the  hospi- 
tal's social  service  staff  for  the  benefit  of 
both  CBS  and  the  hospital.  "While  the  CBS 
crew  was  present  In  the  nursery  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1967,  sometime  between  8  a.m.  and 
noon,  a  CBS  ci.meraman  observed  that  one 
of  the  Infants  had  stopped  breathing.  Dr. 
Luis  Montemayer,  the  resident  physician  was 
summoned.  Dr.  Montemayer  resuscitated  the 
Infant  and  the  CBS  cameraman  filmed  the 
entire  incident.  CBS  did  not  seek  to  r.=certain 
the  Identity  of  the  infant  until  after  the  net- 
work broadcast  of  "Hunger  In  America  " 

3.  The  complaint  of  Congressman  Gonzalez 
charges  that  segments  of  the  program  were 
"totally  false  in  part  and  erroneous  or  mis- 
leading in  other  ports"  (e.g..  inaccuracy  as  to 
the  ntunber  of  hungry  people  in  San  An- 
tonio) :  that  the  film  was  not  that  of  a  baby 
dying  of  starvation  but  Instead  was  of  a 
baby  bom  prematurely,  whose  mother  and 
father  were  healthy  and  well  nourlthed;  that 
CBS,  "In  full  knowledge  that  the  picture  Is 
false.  Is  using  It  to  promote  an  award  for 
Itself  on  the  program";  that  CBS  did  not 
Interview  the  physician  who  'treated  the  In- 
fant, had  not  checked  medical  records,  and 
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was  not  even  certain  of  the  child's  identity; 
that  the  news  team  had  not  Interviewed  the 
fjarents  nor  obtained  permission  from  them 
to  fllm  the  baby  or  use  the  film  In  its  broad- 
cast: that  CBS  "coached"  a  doctor  to  "make 
dramatic  statements'"  on  malnutrition  In  San 
Antonio,  and  that  with  resi>ect  to  these  seg- 
ments of  the  program,  "CBS  has  approached 
the  outer  limits  of  heedless  and  reckless  dis- 
regard for  accuracy."  These  charges  appar- 
ently were  based  on  a  San  Antonio  Express- 
News  story  of  July  14  by  Mr.  Kemf>er  Diehl. 
reporting  the  result  of  an  Investigation  Into 
the  matter,  and  on  other  Information  given 
by  Mr.  Dlehl.  According  to  Mr.  EMehl,  a  Negro 
college  student  had  identified  himself  as  the 
father  of  the  dying  baby  shown  In  the  fllm; 
the  parents  denied  that  the  baby  died  of 
malnutrition;  the  baby  was  prematurely  born 
In  the  26th  or  28th  week  of  pregnancy:  the 
mother  reported  that  the  birth  occurred  pre- 
maturely after  she  suffered  a  fall;  and  when 
the  baby  was  2  days  old  the  mother  had  been 
at  the  premature  nursery  and  had  seen  films 
being  made  of  the  child. - 

4.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Salant.  presider.t  of  CBS 
News,  stated,  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
baby  in  question  and  the  factors  leading  to 
Its  death,  that  "we  relied  for  our  Information 
on  these  p>olnts  on  statements  g^ven  to  our 
newsmen  by  the  hospital  official  through 
whom  they  deal  principally  In  their  visit 
to  the  hospital.  •  •  •  we  ourselves  are  un- 
able independently  to  Identify  the  baby  be- 
cause, in  filming  the  premature  baby  ward. 
we  had  no  Intention  of  studying  any  Individ- 
ual case  In  t^at  ward  and  the  babies  filmed 
were  thus  not  Identified  for  us."  As  to 
whether  CBS  coached  a  physician.  Mr.  Salant 
stated  that  CBS  merely  asked  the  doctor  to 
make  his  statements  less  technical.  Finally. 
CBS  states  that  It  had  an  appropriate  au- 
thority for  its  statement  as  to  the  number 
of  hungry  j>eople  in  San  Antonio. 

B.    RESULTS    or    COMMISSION    INVESTIGATION 

5.  The  Commission,  following  receipt  ol 
the  complaint,  conducted  an  investigation 
of  the  matter.  We  have  also,  of  course,  taken 
Into  account  the  congressional  Investigation 
(see  pars.  12-17,  infra). 

6.  Our  postbroadcast  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  Infant  who  was  filmed  by 
CBS  In  the  nursery,  and  who  was  shown  In 
the  relevant  segment  of  the  "Hunger  in 
America"  program,  was  a  Claude  Wayne 
Wright,  Jr.  Hospital  records  show  that  the 
Wright  Infant  was  bom  prematurely  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  1967,  apparently  as  tlie  result  of 
e  fall  taken  by  the  mother  on  the  previous 
day  and  weighed  2  potuids  12  ounces  at 
birth.  On  October  26.  1967,  the  Wright  In- 
fant was  shown  as  weighing  2  pounds  5 
ounces  and  as  having  suffered  a  cardiac  and 
respiratory  arrest  treated  by  Dr.  Monte- 
mayer. The  Wright  infant  died  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  1967,  the  death  certlflcate  shows  the 
cause  of  deatli  as  "Immediate  cause:  Septi- 
cemia. Due  to:  Meningitis  and  Peritonitis. 
Due  to:  Prematurity.'"  There  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  either  the  mother  or  father 
W8«  suffering  from  malnutrition.^ 

7.  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  how 
CBS  came  to  Identify  the  Wright  infant  as 
having  died  as  the  result  of  malnutrition, 
the  following  are  the  pertinent  facts.  Prior 
to  the  nursery  filming,  Mr.  Martin  Carr,  pro- 
duce of  "Hunger  in  America,"  was  told  by 
Dr.  Elliott  Weser,  In  an  Interview  which  took 
place  in  the  pediatric  ward,  that  mcst  of  the 
babies  In  that  ward  were  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition and  that  three  wards  are  "filled 
all  the  time  with  babies  suffering  from  diar- 
rhea and  malnutrition."  Mrs.  "Vera  Burke,  in 
charge  of  social  services  at  the  Robert  Green 
Hospital  at  the  time  of  the  CBS  filming,  re- 
called telling  Mr.  Carr  or  other  CBS  crew 
members  that  "there  were  high  Incidence  of 
premature  births  due  to  malnutrition  In  the 
mothers";  however,  she  denies  Indicating 
that  any  particular  Infant  was  dj'lng  or  had 
died  as  the  result  of  malnutrition.  The  latter 
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assertion  by  Mrs.  Burke  Is  contradicted  by 
Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Peter  Davis,  CBS  associate 
producer,  who  recall  being  told  by  Mrs.  Burke 
that  the  infant  in  question  died  as  a  result 
of  maternal  malnutrition  on  October  27.  1967 
8.  No  further  Inquiry  was  made  Into  the 
Identity  of  the  Infant  identified  as  dying  of 
starvation  until  after  the  broadcast.  The  first 
allegations  made  regarding  the  accuracy  of 
portions  of  the  program  were  raised  in  the 
San  Antonio  Kxpress-News  on  July  14,  1968. 
The  allegations  were  based  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  the  baby  Identified  as  dying  of  star- 
vation was  in  fact  the  Wright  infant  and  that 
the  Infant  did  not  die  of  malnutrition.  The 
Elxpress-News  charges  were  repeated  in  Con- 
gress on  July  22.  1968.  and  Burton  Benjamin, 
senior  executive  producer,  CBS  News,  denied 
the  charges  In  a  letter  to  Congressman  Gon- 
zales dated  July  25.  1968.  Benjamin.  In  the 
letter,  said  that  CBS  had  been  Informed  by 
medical  personnel  at  the  hospital  that  the 
Infant  filmed  died  of  maternal  malnutrition 
and  could  not  have  been  the  Wright  Infant 
since  he  did  not  die  until  October  29th  and 
the  CBS  Infant  died  on  or  about  Octo- 
ber 27th.  Further.  Benjamin  stated,  the  CBS 
Infant  was  Mexican-American  whereas  the 
Wright  Infant  was  Negro.  The  Information 
contained  In  Benjsmiln's  letter  was  received 
from  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Davis  although  Mr. 
Benjamin  called  Mrs.  Burke  after  the  broad- 
cast and  she  was  unable  to  specifically  iden- 
tify the  infant.  However,  Mr.  Benjamin  said, 
Mrs.  Burke  did  affirm  that  maternal  malnu- 
trition was  the  cause  of  death.  Mr.  Benjamin 
also  spoke  to  Dr.  Weser  who  was  also  unable 
to  identify  the  Infant  filmed.  Mr.  Benjamin 
did  not  ask  Dr.  Weser  whether  the  infant 
had  died  of  malnutrition.  Although  Dr. 
Weser  did  not  recall  speaking  to  Mr.  Benja- 
min, he  was  not  certain  he  had  not;  he  did, 
however,  recall  speaking  to  Mr.  C-arr  after 
the  broadcast. 

9.  After  the  broadcast,  Mrs.  Burke  called 
Mr.  Carr  to  Inform  him  of  the  Express-News 
charges  and  spoke  to  him  on  several  subse- 
quent occasions;  she.  according  to  Mr.  Carr. 
never  indicated  that  she  had  any  doubts 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  Infant's  death.  Dr. 
Weser  recalled  speaking  to  Mr.  Carr  once  or 
twice  after  the  broadcast  on  a  friendly  basis 
but  was  uncertain  as  to  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. No  one  connected  with  the  Robert 
Green  Hospital  recalls  being  asked  to  check 
hospital  records  to  establish  the  Infant's 
Identity;  Mrs.  Burke  also  denies  being  asked 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Carr.  however,  maintains  that 
he  asked  both  Mrs.  Burke  and  Dr.  Weser 
whether  the  hospital  records  could  settle  the 
dispute  and  was  told  that  they  were  no 
longer  available  (Mrs.  Burke)  and  that  It 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  anything  by  the 
records  ( Dr.  Weser ) . 

10.  From  the  foregoing.  It  Is  apparent  that 
In  view  of  the  statements  made  by  Mrs. 
Burke  and  Dr.  Weser,  at  the  least,  CBS  had 
reasonable  basis  for  assuming  a  very  high 
prevalence  of  malnutrition  In  the  nursery 
and  pediatric  wards.  The  Issue  thus  comes 
down  to  whether,  regardless  of  the  state- 
ments that  the  wards  were  filled  with  babies 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  CBS  neverthe- 
less engaged  in  sloppy  Journalism  or  was 
recklessly  indifferent  to  the  truth  In  not 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  death  of  the  Wright 
baby.  Here  there  is  a  confiict,  with  the  mem- 
ory of  the  CBS  witnesses  differing  from  that 
of  the  hospital  personnel.  In  these  circvm- 
stances.  It  Is,  we  believe,  inappropriate  to 
hold  an  evidentiary  hearing  and  upon  that 
basis  lie.,  credibility  or  demeanor  Judg- 
ments) ,  make  findings  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
situation.  The  truth  would  always  remain  a 
matter  open  to  some  question,  and  unlike 
a  tort  or  contract  case,  where  a  Judgment 
must  be  made  one  way  or  another,  that  Is  not 
the  case  here.  The  Issue  presented  here  by 
the  complaints  Is  not  one  under  the  fairness 
doctrine,  concerned  with  presentation  of 
contrasting   vlewTJOlnts    (a   different   matter 


upon  which  we  do  not  pass».  but  rather, 
whether  to  find  the  licensee  has  sought  delib- 
erately to  slant  the  news.  For  reasons  de- 
veloped more  fully  In  subsequent  discussion 
(pars.  18-29.  infra),  intervention  by  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  limited  to  cases  where 
there  is  extrinsic  evidence  involving  the  li- 
censee or  management  or  in  the  unusual 
case  where  the  matter  can  be  readily  and 
definitely  resolved  (footnote  7,  infra).  That 
Is  not  this  ca.se 

11.  Nor.  we  believe,  would  it  be  appropriate 
to  hold  a  hearing  regarding  the  charge  that 
CBS  tried  to  Induce  a  San  Antonio  physician, 
during  a  filmed  Interview,  to  "make  dramatic 
statements"  which  were  not  substantiated  by 
the  facts.  The  physician.  Dr.  Ramlro  P 
Estrada,  states  that  after  filming  the  inter- 
view, the  CBS  producer  told  him  he  was 
"hedging  too  much"  and  "wanted  me  to  be 
more  positive  about  my  statements."  Dr. 
E^strada  says  he  thinks  "they  wanted  more 
dramatic  statements  or  more  Impressive  cases 
but  I  said  I  couldn't  go  any  further  than 
this."  The  CBS  producer  denies  that  any 
effort  was  made  to  induce  Dr.  Estrada  to  make 
"dramatic  statements"  and  asserts  that  he 
asked  only  that  the  doctor  make  his  remarks 
less  technical  and,  therefore,  more  under- 
standable to  the  public  The  producer  states 
that  the  filmed  Interview  was  not  used  on  the 
program  because  In  his  editorial  Judgment 
the  material  was  too  technical.  Thus,  there  Is 
a  conflict  of  evidence  on  this  aspect  of  the 
complaint,  and  It  does  not  appear  that  fur- 
ther Inquiry  Is  warranted  to  resolve  It,  In 
view  of  the  policy  discussion  set  forth 
within  ' 

12.  On  June  2.  1969.  after  the  Issuance  of 
the  rep>ort  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  part  5  of  the 
related  staff  report.  Congressman  0'>n^a;es 
asserted  on  the  basis  thereof  that  "CBS  paid 
participants  on  the  program  to  appear  before 
Its  cameras  and  perform  as  per  their  Instruc- 
tions. However,  CBS  made  no  announcement 
of  zuch.  payments  before,  during  or  after  the 
broadcasts  in  question,  so  that  the  .Vmencan 
public  would  know  that  the  views  expressed, 
ostensibly  belonging  to  the  persons  Inter- 
viewed, were  in  fact,  bought  and  paid  for  by 
CBS.  It  Is  plain  that  the  award  of  such  un- 
disclosed gratuities  violates  section  317  of  the 
Communications  Act."  Reference  Is  also  made 
to  the  San  Antonio  Commodities  store  seg- 
ment of  the  program.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mission made  further  Inquiry  Into  the  addi- 
tional matters  raised. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  payment  of  inter- 
viewees by  CBS  is  should  first  be  noted  that 
section  317  of  the  Communications  Act  re- 
quires announcement  of  payments  received 
by  the  broadcast  statement  rather  than  pay- 
ments made.  Consequently,  no  question  of 
CBS'  compliance  with  section  317  has  been 
raised.  The  actual  issue  Is  whether  CBS. 
through  payments,  sought  to  Induce  the 
Interviewees  to  make  statements  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  make.  We  note  that 
payment  to  interviewees,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  releases,  is  frequently  made.  CBS 
states  that  Its  documentary  crews  always 
attempt  to  obtain  personal  releases  from 
persons  filmed,  using  forms  prepared  by 
the  CBS  law  department,  and  that  consid- 
eration Is  always  paid  for  such  releases.  It 
denies  that  consideration  was  paid  In  this 
case  to  Induce  false  or  mlsle.idlng  statements 
and  asser's  that  the  payment  made  In  each 
instance  was  rea.sonable  in  the  light  of  the 
Inconvenience  caused  the  interviewee.  The 
subcommittee  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mission copies  of  their  memorandums  of 
interviews  had  with  people  who  had  ap- 
peared on  the  program  and  who  had  re- 
ceived payments  from  CBS  ranging  from  $15 
to  $40.  Our  study  of  these  memorandur.is 
revealed  no  reference  of  any  kind  from  which 
It  could  be  concluded  that  payments  were 
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made  to  Induce  participants  to  "perform  as 
per  instructions"  or  to  make  other  than 
truthful  statements.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  Nez 
were  paid  $40  fcr  allowing  CBS  to  film  them 
and  their  daughter's  family.^  Louise  Zanders 
received  $39  from  the  CBS  crew  during  the 
3  days  they  filmed  at  her  home,  and  Esther 
Medrano  was  paid  $15  by  CBS,  the  amount 
she  would  have  earned  as  a  domestic  during 
the  3  days  she  stayed  at  home  waiting  for 
the  CBS  crew.  In  view  of  the  absence  of 
any  indication  of  any  wrongdoing  by  CBS. 
the  Commission  does  not  believe  that  further 
inquiry  into  this  matter  is  warranted. 

14.  Turning  now  to  CBS's  activities  involv- 
ing the  filming  of  events  occurring  at  the 
San  Antonio  City  Commodities  market,  the 
subcommittee's  investigative  report  Included 
the  following  paragraph: 

"Mr.  John  E  Blerschwale,  Director  of  the 
San  Antonio  City  Welfare  Department,  ad- 
vised on  September  30,  1968,  that  at  the  time 
the  CBS  crew  was  In  San  Antonio,  the  city 
operated  a  commodity  distribution  program 
for  the  needy.  The  city  has  since  changed 
to  a  food  stamp  program.  He  said  the  CBS 
crew  wanted  to  film  a  typical  commodity  dis- 
tribution office  and  made  arrangements  to 
set  up  the  cameras  at  one  of  the  offices.  CBS 
waited  for  a  long  line  to  form  outside  the 
office,  but  when  this  did  not  occur  the  CBS 
crew  requested  that  the  doors  to  the  ofBce 
be  closed  to  allow  a  line  of  people  to  form. 
Mr.  Blerschwale  stated  he  cooperated  with 
CBS  by  closing  the  office  without  realizing 
that  CBS  Intended  to  discredit  the  com- 
modity distribution  program.  The  doors  were 
closed  for  1  hour  and  45  minutes  to  permit 
a  line  of  about  20  people  to  form  before  the 
filming  took  place." 

15.  The  Commission's  staff  contacted 
Mr.  Blerschwale  who  affirmed  the  facts  re- 
cited above  In  addition,  three  former  em- 
ployees of  the  commodities  market  were  In- 
terviewed— Messrs.  Vernon  Sance.  former 
superintendent  of  the  commodities  ware- 
house and  now  a  San  Antonio  policeman, 
Donald  Lynch,  former  issuing  clerk  at  the 
commodities  market  and  now  an  employee 
of  the  San  Antonio  Police  Department,  and 
William  R.  Monahan.  former  supervisor  of 
the  San  Antonio  Distribution  Center  who  Is 
now  retired.  All  of  those  Interviewed  recalled 
that  during  the  time  that  the  CBS  crews 
came  to  the  distribution  center,  the  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  was  Interrupted.  Messrs 
Blerschwale  and  Lynch  state  that  the  doors 
to  the  center  were  closed  for  1  hour  45  min- 
utes, only  15-20  minutes  of  which  was  used 
for  the  setting  up  of  cameras  and  lights. 
Messrs.  Sance  and  Monahan.  however,  state 
unequivocally  that  distribution  was  halted 
for  no  more  than  20-30  minutes  to  permit 
CBS  to  set  up  Its  equipment.  Both  Blersch- 
wale and  Sance  agree  that  by  the  time  dis- 
tribution recommenced.  15-20  people  were 
awaiting  service.  Mr.  Blerschwale  attributes 
CBS'  request  to  halt  distribution  to  their 
desire  to  show  people  standing  In  line  for 
commodities;  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Mona- 
han recalls  that  CBS  did  not  want  too  much 
of  a  line  and  wanted  pictures  of  only  a  few 
people  in  the  room. 

16.  CBS's  reply,  in  all  major  respects,  com- 
ports with  the  recollections  of  Messrs  Sance 
and  Monahan.  Martin  Carr.  producer  of 
"Hunger  In  America"  states  that  the  only 
film  shot  by  CBS  was  of  the  people  Inside 
the  distribution  center  and  thus  only  the 
four  recipients  who  could  physically  be  ac- 
commodated at  one  time.  Aside  from  Indi- 
vidual faces  and  hands,  some  portion  of  the 
film  shot  at  the  commodities  market  was  uti- 
lized In  "Hunger  in  America"  and  In  the 
closing  credits  of  that  program,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Carr,  no  lines  were  filmed  or 
utilized  since  CBS  was  not  Interested  In  film- 
ing the  commodities  market  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  CBS  states  that  It  was  at 
Mr.   Blerschwale's  suggestion  that   the  CBS 
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crew  returned  on  Wednesday.  October  25. 
1968,  because  he  anticipated  more  customers. 
According  to  Mr  Carr  and  CBS.  the  crew 
arrived  at  the  distribution  center  early  and 
set  up  their  lights  directly  above  the  dis- 
tribution counter,  thereby  interrupting  the 
distribution  of  food  for  reasons  of  safety 
and  because  of  the  limited  space  in  the  room. 
Aside  from  the  20-mlnute  period  for  the  Ini- 
tial setting  up  of  equipment  and  a  possible 
5-mlnute  interruption  for  readjusting  tele- 
vision lights.  CBS  asserts  that  at  no  time 
did  any  of  its  employees  make  a  request  to 
Mr.  Blerschwale  that  the  distribution  be 
halted. 

17.  In  view  of  the  statements  of  the  welfare 
department,  the  fact  that  CBS  shot  no  film 
of,  and  the  program  gave  no  indication  of, 
aii  effort  to  show  a  long  line  of  welfare 
recipients,  and  the  description  of  the  floor 
plan  and  modus  operandi  of  the  welfare  cen- 
ter (room  for  four  persons  In  a  line  from 
the  entrance  door  to  the  food  counter) ,  we 
find  no  warrant  for  concluding  that  CBS 
sought  to  slant  Its  news  depletion,  as  charged 
in  this  respect.  Here  again  we  would  also 
note  that  the  subsequent  policy  discussion 
(sec.  C.  Infra)  Is.  in  any  event,  in  point. 

C.    RELEVANT    POLICY    CONSIDERATIONS 

18.  The  investigation  described  in  sec- 
tion B  was  appropriate  under  the  Commis- 
sion's policies  as  then  developed.  This  case 
and  the  Democratic  National  Convention  case 
{Letter  to  ABC  et  al..  Feb.  28,  1969,  16  FCC. 
2d  650)  have  led  us  to  focus  again  on  what 
policies  shovild  govern  Commission  action 
In  this  sensitive  area.  We  set  forth  those  poli- 
cies In  this  section. 

19.  The  discussion  in  Letter  to  ABC.  supra, 
makes  clear  that  the  Commission's  concern 
in  this  type  of  situation  Is  twofold:  (i) 
Whether  there  has  been  compliance  with  the 
fairness  doctrine  ( reasonable  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  contrary  viewpoints  on 
Issues  of  public  importance);  (2)  whether 
the  licensee  has  deliberately  distorted  or 
slanted  the  news.  The  complaints  in  this  case 
focus  on  (2).  As  to  this  area,  we  stressed  In 
the  Letter  to  ABC,  supra,  at  page  10: 

"That  the  critical  factor  making  Commis- 
sion Inquiry  or  Investigation  appropriate  is 
the  existence  or  material  indication,  in  the 
form  of  extrinsic  evidence,  that  a  licensee 
has  staged  news  events.  Otherwise,  the  mat- 
ter would  again  come  down  to  a  judgment 
as  to  what  was  presented,  as  against  what 
should  have  been  presented — a  Judgmental 
area  tor  broadcast  Journalism  which  this 
Commission  must  eschew.  For  the  Commis- 
sion to  Investigate  mere  allegations,  In  the 
absence  of  a  material  indication  of  extrinsic 
evidence  of  staging  or  distortion,  would 
clearly  constitute  a  venture  into  a  quagmire 
inappropriate  for  this  Government  agency." 

20.  Lest  there  be  concern  that  our  Inquiry 
Into  allegations  of  deliberate  distortion  of 
news  or  staging  of  purported  Incidents  for 
use  in  television  documentaries,  such  as  those 
Involved  here,  may  tend  to  inhibit  licensee's 
freedom  or  willingness  to  present  programing 
dealing  with  the  difficult  Issues  facing  our 
society,  we  wish  to  make  our  policy  In  this 
sensitive  area  clear.  We  commend  CBS  for 
undertaking  this  documentary  on  one  of  the 
tragic  problems  of  today.  We  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that,  In  the  future,  we  do  not  Intend  to 
defer  action  on  license  renewals  because  of 
the  pendency  of  complaints  of  the  kind  we 
have  investigated  here — unless  the  extrinsic 
evidence  of  p>osslbIe  deliberate  distortion  or 
staging  of  the  news  which  Is  brought  to  our 
attention.  Involves  the  licensee,  Including  Its 
principals,  top  management,  or  news  man- 
agement. For  example,  if  It  is  asserted  by  a 
newsman  that  he  was  directed  by  the  licensee 
to  slant  the  news,  that  would  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  the  character  qualifications 
of  the  licensee.  See.  e.g..  KMPC.  Station  of  the 
Stars.  Inc  .  14  Fed.  Reg.  4831  (1949).  Such 
cases  must  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  it 


would  be  inappropriate  to  renew  the  station's 
license  pending  resolution  of  such  an  issue. 
However,  If  the  allegations  of  staging,  sup- 
ported by  extrinsic  evidence,  simply  Involve 
news  employees  of  the  station,  we  will.  In 
appropriate  cases  (see  par.  21,  Infra) ,  Inquire 
Into  the  matter,  but  unless  our  Investigation 
reveals  involvement  of  the  licensee  or  Its 
management  there  will  be  no  hazard  to  the 
station's  licensed  status.  Such  improper 
actions  by  employees  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  licensee  may  raise  questions  as  to 
whether  the  licensee  Is  adequately  supervis- 
ing Its  employees,  but  normally  will  not  raise 
an  Issue  as  to  the  licensee's  character 
qualifications. 

21.  We  would  stress  that  in  a  situation  in- 
volving a  charge  of  slanting  by  a  news  em- 
ployee, we  Intend  to  exercise  care  in  entering 
this  sensitive  area.  Thus,  as  set  out  in  the 
Letter  to  ABC,  supra,  we  do  not  consider  it 
appropriate  to  enter  the  area  where  the 
charge  is  not  based  upon  extrinsic  evidence 
but  rather  on  a  dispute  aa  to  the  truth  of 
the  event  (i.e.,  a  claim  that  the  true  facts 
of  the  incident  are  different  from  those  pre- 
sented) .  The  Commission  Is  not  the  national 
arbiter  of  the  truth.  And  when  we  refer  to 
appropriate  cases  Involving  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, we  do  not  mean  the  type  at  sltuatian, 
frequently  encountered,  where  a  person 
quoted  on  a  news  program  complains  that 
he  very  clearly  said  something  else.  The  Com- 
mission cannot  appropriately  enter  the  quag- 
mire of  Investigating  the  credibility  of  the 
newsman  and  the  Interviewed  party  in  such 
a  type  of  case.  Rather,  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  licensee  for  its  own  investiga- 
tion and  appropriate  han<illng.«  On  the  other 
hand,  extrinsic  evidence  that  a  newsman  had 
been  given  a  bribe,  or  had  offered  one  to  pro- 
cure some  action  or  statement,  would  war- 
rant Investigation.  So  also,  should  there  be 
an  investigation  where  there  is  indication  of 
extrinsic  evidence  readily  establishing 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  rigging  of 
news  (e.g.,  an  outtake  or  a  written  memoran- 
dum) . 

22.  Thus.  dep)ending  on  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  the  Commission  might  take  no 
action,  might  refer  the  matter  to  the  licensee 
for  its  Investigation,  or  might  conduct  its 
own  investigation.  While  It  is  not  possible  to 
set  out  which  course  of  action  would  be 
appropriate  In  a  wide  range  of  cases — since 
so  much  depends  on  the  facts  of  the  case — 
we  shall  act  with  great  care.  Rigging  or 
slanting  the  news  is  a  most  heinous  act 
against  the  public  interest — Indeed,  there  la 
no  act  more  harmful  to  the  public's  ability 
to  handle  Its  affairs.  In  all  cases  where  we 
may  appropriately  do  so.  we  shall  act  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  In  this  important 
respect.  But  In  this  democracy,  no  Govern- 
ment agency  can  authenticate  the  news,  or 
should  try  to  do  so.  We  will  therefore  eschew 
the  censor's  role.  Including  efforts  to  estab- 
lish news  distortion  In  situations  where  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  would  constitute  a 
worse  danger  than  the  jwsslble  rigging  itself.' 

D.    CONCLUSION 

23.  We  have  set  out  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigation and,  most  important,  the  policy 
which  we  shall  follow  in  this  sensitive  area. 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion, 
we  conclude  that  no  further  action  is  war- 
ranted here  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
slanting  the  news— the  Issue  which  was  pre- 
sented In  the  complaints. 

24.  While  there,  thus,  may  be  no  basis  for 
Commission  action,  we  strongly  believe  that 
questions  such  as  those  raised  by  Mr.  Dlehl 
In  his  newspaper  articles  do  serve  the  public 
Interest.  As  we  stressed  In  the  Letter  to  ABC, 
supra,  page  8.  It  Is  vital  that  the  media  be 
subject  to  scrutiny  by  critics,  and  there  is.  we 
think,  no  better  way  than  for  news  com- 
petitors to  be  constantly  checking  on  each 
other.  The  beneficiary  of  such  criticism  Is 
clearly  the  American  people.  Finally,  we  note 


again  that  broadcast  licensees  must  take 
such  criticism  Into  account,  and  take  all 
appropriate  steps  In  the  light  thereof.  The 
key  to  their  continued  high  standing  with 
the  American  people  Is  constant  vigilance  to 
assure  the  integrity  of  their  news  operations. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  A  copy  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  transcript  and  report  was  also 
forwarded  to  the  Commission  by  Congress- 
man Jamie  Whltten  on  May  27,  1969. 

'  Other  allegations  concerning  CBS's  ac- 
tivities are  set  forth  at  par.  12.  infra.  20  F.C.C. 
2d. 

»The  basis  for  this  finding  Is  as  follows: 
The   field    investigation    indicated   that    the 
CBS  crew  filmed  In  the  premature  nursery 
at   the   Robert   Green   Hospital    during   the 
daytime  on  Oct.  26.  1967.  CBS  crew  mem- 
bers say  that   the  cameraman   was  filming 
various  infants  In  the  ward  at  the  time  he 
noticed    that    one    baby    suddenly    stopped 
breathing.  Dr.  Luis  Montemayer  was  called, 
and  the  cameraman  continued  to  shoot  film 
while    the    doctor    resuscitated    the    Infant. 
Based  on  hospital  records  and  information 
supplied    by    Mrs.    Mary    Jo    Qulnn.    record 
librarian,    six    babies    died    In    the    nursery 
during  the  period  of  Oct.   18  through  Oct. 
29.   1967.   Mrs.   Qulnn   stated   that   none   of 
the  six  babies  suffered   from   malnutrition. 
Of  the  six  deaths,  two  were  baby  girls.  One 
of  the  baby  girls  died  on  Oct.  21.  Obviously 
this  could  not  have  been  the  baby  shown  in 
the  film,  not  only  because  of  the  date,  but 
because  the  baby  in  the  film  was  identified 
as  male.  The  other  baby  girl  was  born  on 
Oct.  23  and  expired  Oct.  29.  because  of  ( 1 ) 
respiratoryfailure;  (2)  peritonitis  and  stress; 
(3)    spontaneous    gastric    perforation.    Mrs. 
Qulnn  stated  that  the  hospital  had  no  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  mother  of  this  baby 
adding  that  there  was  nothing  In  the  record 
to  suggest  malnutrition  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  or  the  baby.  Two  more  of  the  babies 
died  the  same  night  they  were  born,  prior 
to  the  Oct.  26  filming  date.  The  fifth  baby, 
born  Oct.  25,  1967.  died  on  Oct.  26  at  11:55 
p.m.  However,  this  baby  was  of  normal  birth 
after  40  weeks  gestation,  weighing  about  7 
pounds  10  ounces,  and  It  apparently  would 
not  have  been  in  the  premature  section  of 
the  nursery  where  the  baby  in  question  was 
filmed.  Moreover,  hospital  personnel  say  the 
baby  shown  on  the  CBS  program  was  much 
smaller  than  this  one.  The  sixth  baby.  Claude 
Wayne  Wright,   Jr..   "was   born  by   way  of 
spontaneous    premature    labor    from    a    17- 
year-old  Gravida  I.  Para.  O,  female  who  was 
approximately   7  months   pregnant  by   his- 
tory" on  Oct.  24.  1967,  weighing  only  about 
2  pounds,  12  ounces.  According  to  the  hos- 
pital records,  the  baby  had   a  cardiac  and 
respiratory  arrest  on  Oct.  26  and  was  treated 
by  Dr.  Luis  Montemayer.  The  baby  died  on 
Oct.  29,  the  Immediate  cause  of  death  shown 
on    the    death    certificate    was    septicemia, 
which  was  In  turn  caused  by  meningitis  and 
peritonitis,    due    to    prematurity.    Hospital 
records  made  no  reference  to  malnutrition 
on   the   part   of  either  the  mother  or  the 
baby.  Dr.  Montemayer.  when  Interviewed  on 
Oct.  18.  1968,  stated  that  he  saw  the  film  on 
television;   that  he  was  shown  In  the  film 
giving  artificial  respiration  to  the  baby  after 
the  baby  had  suffered  two  cardiac  arrests: 
and  that  the  second  cardiac  was  In  front  of 
the  camera;  Dr.  Montemayer  also  that  that, 
"they     I  CBS]     said    the    baby     died     from 
hunger,  but  he   did   not.  He   died  of  com- 
plications because  of  prematurity.  He  only 
weighed  2  pounds  and  some  few  ounces  •  •  • 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  baby  shown  on 
television  was  the  Wright  baby.  I  remember 
the   baby   was   premature — and   exceedingly 
small — less  than  3  pounds.  I  checked  records 
of   about   four   babies  and   that's   the   only 
one  It  could  have  been."  The  testimony  of 
two  nurses  tends  to  corroborate  the  state- 
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ment  of  Dr.  Montemayer  In  that  both  stated 
that  they  had  observed  Dr.  Montemayer 
resuscitating  the  baby  while  the  crew  was 
shooting  film  of  that  particular  baby.  Thus. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  is  the  baby  that  was 
shown  In  "Hunger  In  America."  When  con- 
tacted during  the  field  Investigation,  the 
father  of  the  baby  stated  that  he  did  not 
want  to  discuss  the  matter  any  further. 
However,  It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  when 
both  parents  were  Interviewed  by  Mr.  Kem- 
per Dlebl,  they  denied  that  the  mother  suf- 
fered from  malnutrition  and  said  the  birth 
occurred  prematurely  because  the  mother 
suffered  an  accidental  fall. 

*  In  view  of  the  CBS  response  and  the 
above  discussion,  the  other  charge  regarding 
the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  hungry  people  In  San  Antonio  like- 
wise does  not  establish  a  case  of  slantljig 
the  news. 

"The  Nez  family  also  states  that  CBS 
promised  additional  payment  and  lumber 
but  that  It  was  never  received. 

•  In  this  connection,  we  stress  that  the 
licensee  must  have  a  policy  of  requiring 
honesty  of  Its  news  staff  and  must  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  see  that  news  Is 
fairly  handled.  The  licensees  liivestlgatloii  of 
substantial  complaints  referred  to  !t  must  be 
a  thorough,  conscientious  one,  resulting  In 
remedl&l  action  where  appropriate  (see  Letter 
to  ABC,  16  F.C.C.  2d  650  (1969)  ):  efforts  to 
cover  up  wrongdoing  by  his  new.s  staff  would 
raise  the  most  serious  questions  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  licensee.  See  WOKO.  Inc.  v. 
FCC.  329  U.S.  223  (1946) . 

■  In  any  event,  overlaying  this  entire  area 
Is  the  fairness  doctrine,  which  is  applicable 
to  the  news  operation  of  broadcast  licensees 
and  which,  In  particular  situations  such  as 
here  treated,  may  call  for  the  presentation  of 
contrasting  viewpoints.  See  Red  Lion  Broad- 
casting Company  v.  United  States,  395  U.S. 
367  (1969);  Report  on  Editorializing  by 
Broadcast  Licensees,   13  F.C.C.   1246   (1949). 


THE  TRIAL  OP  LIEUTENANT  GALLEY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  about  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings in  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Galley 
and  the  verdict  that  has  been  rendered 
by  the  court.  Let  me  say  that  the  people 
of  my  State  are  also  disturbed  and  con- 
cerned about  it.  I  cannot  recall  when  I 
have  ever  before  had  as  many  telephone 
calls,  telegrams,  and  letters  about  any- 
thing as  I  have  had  about  this. 

I  think  that  the  result  of  the  Galley 
trial  has  had  and  will  have  in  the  future 
a  serious  effect  on  the  morale  of  our  fight- 
ing men  around  the  world.  It  has  had  a 
terrible  impact  on  our  veterans  of  past 
wars.  Unquestionably,  it  is  a  source  of 
deep  concern  to  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  all  of  our  servicemen. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  known  my  protest  over  the  making 
of  a  scapegoat  out  of  Lieutenant  Galley. 
I  have  urged  everyone  who  has  contacted 
me  about  the  trial  and  I  have  called  on 
all  of  the  people  of  my  State  to  join  me 
in  protesting  to  President  Nixon  and  to 
Secretary  Laird.  In  my  view,  Lieutenant 
Galley  has  been  made  a  scapegoat,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  right. 


YOUNG  AMERIGA  IN  THE  "NOW" 
WORLD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  25  of  this  year.  I  was  privileged 
to  deliver  the  annual  Gharles  C. 
Moskowitz  Lecture  at  New  York 
University. 


In  my  remarks  I  tried  to  warn  our 
yoimg  Americans  against  neo-isolation- 
ism.  as  violating  both  our  national  in- 
terests and  our  role  of  moral  leadership. 
I  outlined  what  I  believe  must  be  our 
vision  of  a  new  diplomacy  for  America 
in  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

The  lessons  we  must  draw  from  Viet- 
nam are  that  we  are  a  P£icific  and  not 
an  Asian  power.  The  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  security  and  development  in  Asia 
rests  with  the  Asian  nations  themselves. 
We  must  work  in  concert  with  our  allies 
to  bring  mainland  China  into  the  family 
of  nations.  We  cannot  any  longer  afford 
to  see  the  world  as  divided  between 
friends  and  enemies.  It  is  far  too  small 
for  such  simplistic  diplomatic  myopia. 

Our  leadership  and  participation  in 
world  affairs  has  preserved  the  world 
from  nuclear  holocaust.  We  must  con- 
tinue that  leadership.  Recently  I  have 
called  on  the  President  to  halt  further 
deployment  of  ABM  and  to  delay  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV.  I  have  urged  and  rec- 
ommended a  mutual  freeze  on  both 
defensive  and  offensive  land  based  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weaponry  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

America  must  once  again  inspire  its 
successor  generation  with  the  hope  that 
idealism  with  constructive  action  will 
again  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  address  by  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Young  America  in  the  "Now"  World 

(Remarks  of   the  Honorable  Hubert  H 
Humphrey) 

The  "Now  Generation"  has  Its  work  cut 
out  for  It.  You  young  people  here  today  were 
born  Into  a  whirlwind.  You  h.ave  been  sub- 
jected to  more  diverse  and  rapid  physical 
and  psychic  stimulation  between  birth  and 
age  five  than  your  parents  received  In  their 
first  twenty  years.  , 

You  must  assimilate  a  world  of  facts  from 
a  world  that  Itself  Is  suffering  from  "future 
shock."  The  only  modern  day  Leonardo,  sans 
creativity,  is  the  most  up-to-date  and  tn- 
farmed  computer.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
some  of  these  electronic  renaissance  robots 
actually  sport  the  name. 

You  may  not  have  readily  available  the 
time  for  reflection.  You  may  not  have  ac- 
cessible the  kind  of  atmosphere  conducive  to 
"Sweet  Silent  Thought"  and  the  "Remem- 
brance of  Things  Past." 

But  you  must  find  the  time  and  the  place 
for  absorbing  not  only  the  data  of  your 
generation  but  for  understanding  relation- 
ships: feeling  the  pulse  of  love  and  life  and 
Its  meaning  to  you.  and  for  learning  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  Yes.  you  must  find  the 
time  for  knowledge— and  the  capacity  for 
commitment,  but,  remembering  that  knowl- 
edge without  commitment  is  wasteful:  but 
commitment  without  knowledge  Is  danger- 
ous. 

The  lesson  I  would  like  to  discuss  today  Is 
global.  It  is  the  lesson  the  "Now  Generation" 
must  learn  swiftly  and  fully  from  the  "Then 
Generation."  It  Is  the  lesson  of  war  and  or 
peace. 

The  War  In  Vietnam  has  already  marked 
its  quarter-century  and  American  Involve- 
ment now  comprises  a  full  decade.  It  has 
cost  us  more  than  45.000  American  lives,  and 
almost  300.000  casualties,  more  than  $115 
billion  of  American  wealth,  and  division  and 
discord  at  home. 


We  entered  the  war  a  confident  nation 
concerned  with  our  ability  to  foster  peace 
and  security  In  masiy  parts  of  the  world;  we 
are  leaving  it  a  nation  uncertain  of  ourselves, 
uncertain  of  the  future,  uncertain  of  our 
place  In  the  world.  This  "coming  out  of  war" 
is  a  difficult  time :  Alexis  De  TocquevUle 
called  It  "the  most  Important  time  in  the 
life  of  a  country." 

What  have  we  learned?  What  lessons  have 
•>ve  bought  in  blood  and  treasure  in  South- 
east Asia?  What  will  we  think  and  do  now 
that  differs  from  our  posture  of  a  decade 
ago? 

These  are  not  simple  questions,  and  they 
do  not  have  simple  an.'^wers.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  Vietnam  War  has  caused  something 
to  happen  In  America.  It  has  changed  our 
country  and  our  people.  It  has  compelled  us 
to  re-examine  our  role  In  the  world;  to  see 
In  historical  perspective  what  we  have  done; 
and  to  ask  what  are  responsibilities  for  peace 
and  security  today  and  In  the  future. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  we  were  nearlng  the 
end  of  a  bitter  and  costly  war.  We  looked  for- 
ward hopefully  to  a  new  world  at  peace. 

We  had  a  dream  of  Allied  amity  and  co- 
operation, and  of  strong  moral  limits  on  the 
use  of  power — limits  to  be  observed  by  all 
nations. 

That  dream  soon  faded.  We  found  that 
only  America  had  the  means  and  the  will  to 
save  much  of  the  world  either  from  a  new 
tyranny  imposed  by  military  force,  or  from 
the  ravages  of  economic  collapse  and  a  wide- 
spread poverty  of  the  human  spirit. 

We  resolved  not  to  repeat  our  mistake  of 
the  1920's.  We  accepted  the  role  of  Interna- 
tional responsibility.  We  refused  to  turn  our 
backs  on  EJurope  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
that  desperately  needed  our  aid.  We  were  de- 
termined to  hold  off  the  return  of  Isolation. 
and  we  worked  diligently  to  build  structures 
of  collective  security  that  would  bring  order 
out  of  near  chaos.  This  massive  effort  took 
us  suddenly  into  a  new  and  often  confusing 
era  in  our  history;  we  abandoned  almost 
overnight  the  most  basic  tenet  of  our  for- 
eign policy:  to  beware  of  entangling 
alliances. 

Our  new  Involvement — including  our  re- 
pudiation of  Isolationism — was  underscored 
by  our  leadership  In  creating  the  United  Na- 
tions, In  forging  the  NATO  Alliance,  and  In 
vast  investments  In  foreign  aid. 

Today  our  network  of  commitments 
stretches  around  the  world,  and  Involves  al- 
liances with  43  different  nations.  In  less  than 
three  decades — an  "Instant  of  time"  in  man's 
history — -we  grew  from  jjrovlnclal  state  to 
super-power,  with  the  greatest  physical  and 
economic  power  the  world  has  ever  known. 

There  was  no  precedent  for  this  develop- 
ment. No  other  nation  has  been  required  to 
do — and  learn — so  much  In  so  little  time.  And 
I  believe  that  we  met  the  demands  placed 
upon  us  with  a  surprising  degree  of  sophisti- 
cation and  success.  We  used  our  power  and 
generously  shared  our  resources  to  bring 
political  stability  and  economic  recovery  to 
nations  ravaged  by  World  War  11.  We  pro- 
vided a  shield  of  protection  behind  which 
other  peoples  and  nations  oould  once  again 
stand  strong  and  renewed.  We  met  the  fierce 
force  of  aggression  In  Korea.  We  sought  to 
bring  stability  to  the  Middle  East.  We  ex- 
tended our  power  and  resources  bit  by  bit 
into  Southeast  Asia  until  we  were  engulfed 
In  a  strange  and  cruel  war  that  defied  all 
norms  of  conventional  warfare. 

That  war  In  Vietnam  has  brought  with  it 
such  disillusionment  and  discord  that  many 
Americans  of  every  political  persuasion  now 
question  anew  all  United  States  overseas  in- 
volvements. But  we  must  not  let  our  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam  obscure  the  fact  that  for 
twenty-five  years  we  helped  preserve  the 
world  from  a  major  war  and.  In  particular, 
from  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

What  costly  lessons  have  we  learned  from 
the  sorrow  of  Vietnam?  We  have  learned 
above  all  that  we  must  now  carefully  assess 
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all  of  our  national  Interests,  free  from  an 
Ideology  of  involvement  and  tested  by  hard, 
uncompromising  analysis.  Underlying  all  the 
rhetoric  about  Vietnam  is  the  belief  that  we 
are  overcommitted  and  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  u.se  of  military  power  and  these  limits 
need  to  be  defined.  We  learned  that  we  must 
not  become  deeply  Involved  where  we  have 
little  at  stake,  or  where  our  own  security  can 
be  protected  by  other  means  than  armed  In- 
tervention. We  must  exercise  that  thought- 
ful discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of 
valor. 

This  is  one  lesson  of  Vietnam — the  signal 
lesson — but  it  Is  more.  It  also  reflects  a  new 
sense  In  America  that  we  must  turn  our 
minds  and  talents,  and  direct  our  resources, 
to  pressing  needs  at  home. 

The  traditional  line  dividing  domestic 
Irom  foreign  affairs  has  become  as  indistinct 
as  a  line  drawn  through  water.  This  means 
that  our  place  In  the  world,  and  the  nature 
of  our  own  society,  have  become  Indivisible. 
Our  structure  of  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity could  prove  to  be  only  a  hard  outer 
shell  that  could  collapse  on  an  empty  center 
unleis  we  bring  new  strength  to  areas  of 
our  internal  life  that  are  threatened  on 
every  side — as  we  see  our  environment  pol- 
luted and  damaged;  our  cities  rotting;  our 
systems  of  education  and  health  care  grofisly 
inadequate;  our  people  torn  by  bitter 
dissension. 

There  are  growing  fears  that  this  new 
questioning  of  our  invohement  in  the  world 
will  le.vd  us  to  another  period  of  Isolation; 
there  is  tlie  growing  feeling  that  we  will 
dbindon  our  role  of  International  involve- 
ment and  return  to  Isolation  and  Portress 
America.  Our  Allies  in  Europe  are  especially 
conterued;  ai:d  their  fears  are  fostered  by 
misguided  er'crts  in  the  United  States  to 
regard  all  of  our  separate  commitments  In 
the  world  as  indivisible — seeing  in  our  dis- 
engagement from  Vietnam  the  threat  that 
we  will  abandon  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  eis  well. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  Today  it  is 
Impossible  for  us  to  isolate  ourselves  physi- 
cally, pohtically  or  economically  from  the 
rast  of  the  world.  The  facts  of  communica- 
tions, transport,  trade,  and  the  travels  of 
our  people  h.Tve  ruled  that  out,  not  just 
for  now  but  for  all  time. 

Yet  there  is  a  danger  of  a  new  moral  Iso- 
lation, brou^lii  about  In  part  by  our  failure 
to  see  that  recovery  and  prosi>erity.  as  found 
In  Europe,  does  not  mean  that  the  Job  Is 
done.  Nor  must  we  permit  our  weariness 
with  war  and  responsibility  to  trap  us  into 
believing  that  we  can  now  separate  our- 
selves from  a  cieen  and  lasting  involvement 
in  the  rest  r.-f  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  now  fully  committed  to  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  future  of  mankind" 

We  can — and  we  must-  readjust  the  scale 
and  n.-iture  of  our  Involvements  and  man- 
age these  rhaiipes  intelUgently.  But  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  act  In  haste,  not  to  explore 
a  short-sighted  and  ultimately  futile  moral 
disengagement  from  the  world.  There  are 
equal  dangers— of  over-Involvement  and 
blind  abstention.  We  must  carefully  steer  a 
course  between  the  two. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  a  central  paradox:  That  while  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  become  more 
powerful  In  strictly  military  terms.  o\ir 
ability  to  use  this  power  has  become  more 
limited.  We  must  not  underestimate  the 
latent  power  and  effects  of  nuclear  weapons. 
They  are  stlU  of  central  Importance  In  rela- 
tions among  the  major  nations  of  the  world. 
But  now,  at  a  time  of  mutual  deterrence, 
their  mystique  is  dwindling  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  power  are  emerging  in  compe- 
tition with  them. 

We  are  living  In  a  new  age  of  pluralism: 

The  bonds  of  alliances  are  weakening, 
both  m  the  West  and  in  the  Communist 
World; 


Slno-Sovlfet  rivalry  has  become  a  threat  to 
peace,  and  firm  evidence  that  the  Commu- 
nist monolith  Is  no  more. 

The  game  of  world  politics  now  has  a  host 
of  new  players  in  the  developing  world;  and 

Individual  countries  are  making  new  dip- 
lomatic approaches  and  arrangements  with 
little  reference  to  the  super-powers  that 
once  were  virtually  the  sole  custodians  of 
security.  Even  Soviet  military  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  has  failed  to  qua^h  hopeful 
developments  In  Eastern  Europe. 

In  today's  world,  power  Is  proving  to  be 
persuasive  only  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  ap- 
propriate to  local  circumstances  and  the  In- 
terests of  local  pKDwers.  We  are  discovering 
a  new  definition  of  power  that  goes  beyond 
mllltaxy  might. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that.  In  the  world  of  to- 
day, there  Is  a  much  greater  play  of  other 
power  forces — economic,  political  and  psy- 
chological. And  there  is  the  emergence  of 
new  problems,  such  as  the  growing  division 
between  rich  txatlons  and  poor,  that  have 
little  relation  to  military  might. 

Almost  everywhere,  there  is  a  return  to  the 
pKxwer  of  Ideas  and  Ideals,  not  Just  within 
a  younger  generation  that  reacts  against  the 
ceaseless  combat  of  Its  elders,  but  emerging 
In  every  generation  and  every  place  where 
the  writ  of  nuclear  pwwer  no  longer  runs. 

Effective  action  In  the  world  now  often 
means  the  application  of  wealth,  talent,  and 
Ideals — not  Just  by  the  super-powers,  but 
by  many  nations. 

In  these  changed  circumstances,  how  can 
we  develop  a  new  role  for  the  United  States 
In  the  1970's?  What  can  our  country  do  in 
the  world  that  would  help  to  build  peace, 
stability  and  ordered  change?  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  answer  to  these  questions  will  de- 
pend on  our  ability  to  develop  new  methods 
and  approaches  that  are  rooted  less  In  our 
military  power  and  more  in  what  we  have 
to  offer  other  nations  In  Ideas,  resources,  and 
experience. 

But  first  and  foremost,  we  must  help  pre- 
serve life  Itself  from  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  This  is  no  simple  or  preordained  process; 
we  cannot  take  for  granted  our  stirvivaJ  in 
the  nuclear  age. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  now  have  far  more  nuclear  jKjwer  than 
needed  to  deter  one  another.  Each  of  us 
could  destroy  the  world  with  a  million  Hlro- 
shlmae;  and  neither  of  us  can  benefit  from 
added  nuclear  strength,  which  may  even  de- 
crease the  security  of  everyone. 

For  twenty  years,  we  have  lived  with  the 
doctrines  of  deterrence,  not  becau.se  we  wel- 
comed the  prospect  of  a  cataclysmic  nuclear 
war  following  the  first  use  of  these  terrible 
v/eapons.  but  because  we  h£id  no  other  choice. 
In  the  last  few  years,  we  managed  to  add  a 
Ema.ll  measure  of  stability  to  the  mad  balance 
of  nuclear  armaments:  a  mutual  deterrence 
that  has  made  each  of  ui  as  much  a  custo- 
dian of  the  other's  basic  security  as  we  are 
of  our  own  This  mutual  deterrence  is  ba?;ed 
on  healthy  distrust,  but  It  Is  secured  by  the 
evidence  of  reconnaissance  ratellites  and 
other  mB.-ins  of  unilateral  inspection. 

Th.s  was  a  novel  development — unprec- 
edented— but  it  was  and  is  necessary  for 
either  Russia  or  the  United  Sntes — Indeed, 
for  anyone  In  the  world — to  stirvlve  the  nu- 
clear age. 

Today,  we  are  rapidly  entering  a  period  of 
new  .'uper-weapons  in  which  we  will  no 
longer  be  sure  of  deterring  the  Russians 
and — as  strange  as  It  may  seem  to  us— they 
will  have  similar  doubts  about  their  ability 
to  deter  us.  SALT  negotiations  In  Helsinki 
and  Vienna  now  seem  to  have  come  to  an 
Impasse.  I  hope  this  Is  not  the  case  and  that 
there  will  be  agreements  forthcoming  that 
will  limit  both  strategic  and  defensive  nu- 
cleeir  delivery  systems. 

Soviet  reductions  In  the  rate  of  SS-9  de- 
ployment and  the  obsolete  nature  of  the 
Moscow  ABM  or  Galosh  System,  wotUd  seem 


to  be  signs  of  a  desire  on  the  f)art  of  Moscow 
to  at  least  negotiate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
deescalatlon. 

Congressional  limitation  of  the  ABM  and 
declarations  on  limiting  the  Involvement  of 
U.S.  troops  In  conflict  abroad  have  also  given 
the  nod  from  the  United  States  for  agree- 
ments of  substance  and  scope. 

The  details  of  current  Soviet  and  U.S. 
proposals  cannot  be  discussed  with  any  ac- 
curacy, and  I  do  not  propose  to  talk  about 
hypothetlcals  here  today.  However,  now  that 
MIRV  has  begun  to  be  deployed  on  both 
Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  m,  U.S.  and 
U.S.SJl.  negotiators  must  make  every  effort 
to  reach  agreements  that  are  reciprocal. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  the  luxury  of 
time  or  opportunity  to  reject  a  limited  ban 
or  curtailment  of  any  system,  and  Insist  on  a 
comprehensive  agreement.  This  would  be  the 
Ideal.  However,  we  must  not  reject  making 
some  progress  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
on  all  systems. 

We  have  valuable  precedents  to  support 
Presidential  overtures  of  a  conciliatory  na- 
ture. In  1958,  President  Elsenhower  offered  to 
halt  American  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  beginning 
of  negotiations  on  a  formal  treaty.  If  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
follow  suit.  This  mutual  moratorium  was 
preserved  for  nearly  three  years. 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy  again  ordered 
a  halt  to  testing  of  nuclear  wei^>ons  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  proposed  to  maintain  the 
ban  so  long  as  the  Russians  did  likewise. 
They  responded,  and  the  result  was  the  his- 
toric Test-Ban  Treaty — a  proposal  I  had  long 
urged. 

Today,  I  call  upon  President  Nixon  to  halt 
deployment  of  ABM  and  delay  further  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV.  Like  President  Kennedy,  he 
holds  In  his  hands  the  keys  to  arms  control- — 
or  to  an  uncertain  world  of  mutual  terror. 

We  would  run  no  serious  risks;  and  we 
could  always  continue  our  programs  If  the 
Russians  failed  to  respond. 

I  believe  that  such  a  moratorium  can  suc- 
ceed; and  all  mankind — all  future  genera- 
tions— would  forever  be  In  our  debt. 

But  even  If  we  do  succeed — even  if  we  do 
stop  the  dangerous  and  destabilizing  weapons 
now  being  prepared  by  both  sides,  there  will 
be  other  terrifying  weapons  In   the  future. 

This  prospect  Increases  the  Importance  of 
the  SALT  talks.  Whether  or  not  we  succeed 
in  stopping  the  MIRV,  the  ABM  and  the 
SS-9  before  It  Is  too  late.  We  must  work 
patiently  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve 
one  common  goal:  continued  survival  In  a 
world  wl.ere  nuclear  weapons  technology  It- 
self Is  our  greatest  enemy. 

Prom  n.-w  on,  we  must  both  base  much  of 
our  security  on  greater  political  understand- 
ing, or  we  will  have  no  security  at  all! 

I  do  not  argue  that  we  can  trust  the 
Russians  m  all  of  our  relations  w;th  them. 
We  cannot  they  .'ire  ^t!;]  not  prepared  to  con- 
sider agreements  with  us  or  with  our  allies 
;n  many  areas  of  the  world  in  wh;ch  com- 
netltion  and  conflicts  of  interest  could  still 
have  deadly  con-.equences.  But  unless  we 
t.-ansform  Soviet-American  relations  In  the 
critical  area  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  may  not 
live  to  debate  other  questions  of  serious  but 
le.sser  importance. 

This  win  require  a  new  diplomacy,  man- 
aged with  skill  and  patience,  and  extending 
far  beyond  the  SALT  talks.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  no  easy  exit  from  the  many 
dilemmas  facing  us;  we  must  take  full  ac- 
count of  the  Interests  of  our  allies,  in  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere;  and  we  must  seek  ways 
to  turn  all  aspects  of  our  relationship  ■with 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  sterile  byways 
of  military  confrontation  Into  the  more  hope- 
ful paths  of  political  accommodation. 

We  could  usefully  begin  annual  working 
meetings  at  the  highest  level  between  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  leaders.  And  we  should  ex- 
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pand  trade  relations,  cultural  contacts  and 
the  search  for  peaceful  engagement  In  many 
areas  of  science,  commerce,  and  technology. 
This  must  be  a  part  of  the  new  diplomacy. 

Yes.  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
are  of  central  Importance.  But  other  devel- 
opments In  the  1970's  demand  our  attention; 
other  factors  will  Influence  what  the  United 
States  can  usefully  do  In  the  world. 

Most  Important  among  these  Is  the  emer- 
gence of  China  as  a  major  power  In  Asia. 
Today.  Chinese  power  Is  still  more  psycho- 
logical than  factual,  although  It  is  growing. 
It  would  be  a  fatal  error  If  we  let  ignorance 
and  unreasoning  fear  in  the  face  of  future 
Chinese  military  power  close  the  door  to 
political  understandings  with  Peking. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  end  the  Isola- 
tion of  China,  helping  to  bring  her  Into  the 
community  of  nations,  free  from  paranoia 
and  committed  to  respecting  the  legitimate 
rights  of  her  neighbors.  An  isolated  China 
Is  a  danger  to  all  the  world;  a  China  that 
Is  Involved  with  the  outside  world  will  still 
pose  problems,  and  perhaps  even  threats  of 
a  serious  nature,  but  at  least  there  will  be 
some  hope  that  accommodation  will  replace 
antagonism. 

The  resumption  of  American-Chinese  dis- 
cussions In  Warsaw  was  and  is  a  hopeful 
development.  We  must  exert  greater  Initia- 
tives In  the  relaxation  of  trade  and  travel 
restrictions  between  China  and  the  United 
States.  Cultural  exchanges  can  also  serve 
to  broaden  the  contacts  between  our  peoples. 

They  are  modest  beginnings;  and  they 
will  not  be  enough.  We  must  also  realize 
that  the  legacy  of  embittered  Chinese-Ameri- 
can relations  will  not  be  overcome  In  a  year, 
or  perhaps  even  In  a  decade.  But,  we  can  do 
much  to  come  to  terms  with  China,  and  come 
to  terms  with  ourselves  regarding  China.  Yet 
It  may  well  take  years  before  these  eflforts 
produce  a  visible  change  In  our  relations, 
before  China  will  respond  to  our  efforts.  Our 
Initiatives — always  taken  In  full  consultation 
with  our  allies — can  and  should  lead  to  the 
eventual  diplomatic  recognition  of  China  and 
her  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  This 
too  must  be  a  part  of  the  new  diplomacy. 

But  as  we  see  the  rising  new  Asia  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  security  and  development  In  Asia 
rests  with  the  Asian  nations  themselves. 

They  must  take  the  lead.  It  Is  they  who 
best  understand  themselves — their  past  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  cooperate — to  be  a  helpful  part- 
ner, not  a  dominating  force.  We  do  have 
an  Interest  In  Asia — but  we  are  not  an  Asian 
power.  We  are  a  Pacific  power. 

Chief  among  these  Asian  nations  Is  Japan, 
with  whom  we  have  strong  ties.  These  ties 
must  be  continued  and  expanded  as  the  best 
hope  of  promoting  development  and  stability 
In  Asia  without  holding  the  ring  ourselves. 

Japan  Is  uniquely  situated.  She  is  the  most 
powerful  Asian  country — not  In  military 
might  or  in  nuclear  weapons,  but  In  economic 
strength;  she  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Asian  continent  and  Its  diverse  cultures, 
widespread  trading  partnerships,  and  an  In- 
ventive approach  to  new  problems.  These 
qualities  enhance  Japan's  ability  to  play 
a  leading  role  In  helping  Asia  to  enter 
a  new  era  of  political,  social  and  economic 
development. 

We  should  continue,  particularly  during 
this  period  of  transition,  to  be  directly  con- 
cerned with  Asian  affairs.  We  seek  an  early 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war;  but  we  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  real  problems  that  will  continue  in 
Southeast  Asia  once  we  are  gone  from  Viet- 
nam. Without  becoming  an  Asian  power, 
deeply  enmeshed  in  the  politics  and  problems 
of  that  continent,  we  can  and  should  support 
hopeful  efforts  by  local  peoples  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny. 

In  September,  1968,  at  the  Commonwealth 
Club  In  San  Francisco,  I  gave  my  views  on 
Southeast   Asia   In    a   speech    entitled    "The 


New  Strategy  for  Peace  "  I  believe  whatever 
role  we  play  in  Southeast  Asia  should  care- 
fully follow  three  guidelines:  self-help;  re- 
gional and  multilateral  assistance;  and  se- 
lective American  involvement : 

First,  local  countries  must  manifest  a  will- 
ingness to  help  themselves;  both  to  provide 
security  and  to  undertake  economic  and  so- 
cial development;  and  they  must  have  the 
courage  to  organize  their  own  affairs  In  ways 
that  will  provide  them  with  a  stable  basis 
for  governing; 

Second,  primary  responsibility  for  helping 
individual  nations  provide  for  their  security 
and  economic  development  should  rest  with 
the  nations  in  the  area  and  with  multilateral 
and  regional  organizations  and; 

Third,  American  help  should  be  selective 
and  carefully  measured.  Our  efforts  must  be 
Justified  by  our  own  Interests  and  responsi- 
blllties;  and  they  should  be  concentrated  on 
economic  development  through  multllater  il 
means.  We  are  no  longer  the  only  source 
of  help  against  threats  to  the  security  c.f 
Southeast  Asia,  or  against  poverty.  Hopeful 
developments  there  will  be  lasting  only  if 
they  spring  from  efforts  by  local  countries, 
and  If  they  command  broad  popular  Kupporr. 

Our  experience  In  Southeast  Asia  poin's  to 
a  central  dilemma  in  foreign  policy:  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  stability  with  change. 
Today,  we  recognize  that  the  stability  of 
Soviet-American  relations  is  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  the  world.  But  we  also  recognize 
that  unless  there  can  be  change  In  the 
world — economic,  social  and  political  change 
within  countries  and  in  International  so- 
ciety— then  stability.  Itself,  will  prove  fruit- 
less and  self-defeating. 

We  must  find  ways  to  promote  change 
within  a  framework  of  order,  or  the  future 
of  the  world  will  be  tyrannized  by  either 
anarchy  or  repression. 

We  can  begin  by  supporting  efforts  within 
Europe  to  move  away  from  more  than  twenty 
years  of  confrontation,  to  a  new  European 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  embracing  the  en- 
tire Oontlnent. 

The  United  States  no  longer  has  the  domi- 
nating voice  in  Europ>ean  fxjiltlcs;  nor  should 
we  wish  it.  But  we  are  a  European  power, 
deeply  Involved  In  providing  security  and 
confidence,  without  which  there  wcmld  be  no 
hope  of  change. 

There  is  a  movement  In  the  United  States 
today  to  sharply  and  quickly  reduce  our 
conunltment  to  NATO,  before  we  work  out 
firm  understandings  with  all  nations  in  Eu- 
rope— ^East  and  West — on  the  future  of  the 
Oontlnent. 

Would  this  be  wise?  Well,  as  I  see  it.  we 
will  not  achieve  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  If  we  act  first  and  alone;  we  will 
not  convince  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  rules 
of  civilized  behavior  in  Eastern  Europe,  if 
we  lose  interest  In  E^iropean  affairs;  we  will 
not  reassure  our  allies  that  we  are  concerned 
with  the  future  of  Europe.  If  we  are  insensi- 
tive to  their  anxieties  and  needs. 

We  mtist  show  that  our  partnership  with 
Europe  really  means  something,  and  support 
efforts  to  resolve  the  division  of  the 
Continent. 

As  an  additional  part  of  the  new  diplomacy: 

We  should  encourage  our  allies  in  their 
proposal  for  a  European  Security  Confer- 
ence, and  realize  that  this  conference  can 
be  part  of  the  political  process  that  may 
help  achieve  what  we  want — troop  reductions 
throughout  Europe. 

We  should  make  consultation,  particularly 
on  force  levels,  a  real  constant  on-going 
effort — with  regular  meetings  at  the  highest 
level — not  a  vehicle  for  showmanship  and 
American  lecturing  to  our  European  allies; 

We  should  encourage  and  support  bi- 
lateral political  contacts  between  our  allies 
and  the  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  includ- 
ing recent  West  German  efforts  to  Improve 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  Eiu-opean  States; 


We  should  work  for  expanded  trade  and 
cultural  relations  between  East  and  West; 

And  we  should  help  to  make  the  NATO 
Alliance  ati  international  Instrument  for 
peaceful  engagement,  not  a  rigid  institution 
committed  to  the  past; 

With  our  allies,  we  can  help  to  liquidate 
the  legacy  of  military  confrontation  But  this 
will  require  a  new  American  awareness  of 
Europe's  needs,  problems  and  hopes  This  is 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  new  diplomacy  of 
partnership  and  reconciliation. 

Elsewhere  in  tJie  world,  the  dilemma  of 
change  versus  order  will  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  resolve,  yet  more  pressing,  as  popu- 
lation growth,  poverty,  and  unrest  disrupt 
whole  continents. 

There  are  more  than  a  billion  people  in  tlie 
world  today  in  countries  where  the  average 
annual  Income  per  person  is  less  than  100 
dollars.  Hundreds  of  millions  live  on  less 
than  fifty  dollars  a  year. 

Evidence  has  shown  us  that  poverty  and 
deprivation,  coupled  with  the  beginning  of 
education  and  hope,  create  a  revolution  of 
rising  expectations. 

And  p>eople  all  over  the  world  are  "In 
touch".  The  transistor  radio  and  communi- 
cations satellite  will  make  this  even  more  so 
in  the  Immediate  future. 

The  man  In  Korea,  or  Guatemala,  or  Zam- 
bia knows  what  modern  society  can  mean  to 
his  family.  He  knows  what  you  and  I  have. 
He  knows  about  our  wealth.  He  knows  about 
the  vast  resources  at  our  command,  and  at 
the  command  of  other  fortunate  nations. 

This  knowledge  helps  to  widen  even  fur- 
ther the  growing  gap  between  "the  have"  and 
"have  not"  peciples  of  the  earth.  Inequality  is 
polarizing  the  world  between  north  and 
south,  rich  and  poor,  white  and  non-white. 
This  Is  a  recipe  for  strife,  both  between  the 
world's  divided  halves,  and  throughout  the 
developing  world.  "Where  there  Is  constant 
want  there  Is  no  peace." 

As  an  American  I  take  pride  In  the  well- 
being  and  relative  affluence  we  have  been 
able  to  create  for  an  increasing  number  of 
citizens.  But  I  also  feel  shame  at  the  hunger, 
poverty,  and  deprivation  which  surrounds 
this  prosperous  Island  of  the  Western  world. 

Today,  our  material  contribution  to  the 
developing  world  Is  far  below  the  scant  1% 
of  GNP  proposed  for  development  aid  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development.  Our  foreign  aid  has  dropped 
to  a  poet- war  low.  We  have  fallen  behind 
many  of  our  European  allies.  The  search  for 
peace  Is  more  than  withdrawing  from  Viet- 
nam. Pope  Paul  reminded  us  that  "Develop- 
ment is  the  new  name  for  peace." 

By  Ignoring  this  fact,  we  are  taking  a  tre- 
mendous risk.  We  are  trying  to  have  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds — rightly  giving  up  uni- 
lateral American  peacekeeping,  but  at  the 
same  time  turning  our  backs  on  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  development. 

This  will  not  work;  it  will  only  be  self- 
defeating.  Let  us  face  the  problem  squarely: 
either  we  will  take  a  strong  lead  In  the 
development  of  the  poorer  half  of  the  world, 
or  one  day  Its  great  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems will  engulf  us  all  as  surely  as  would  a 
nuclear  war.  We  must  choose  our  weapons  to 
secure  the  peace:  Ideas  and  resources  today, 
or  guns  and  troops  tomorrow. 

We  Americans,  as  p>art  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  mankind,  must  commit  ourselves 
anew  to  economic  and  social  ,levelopment, 
Including  control  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. 

Our  commitment  should  be  to  nation- 
bulldlng — and  not  to  buying  favors  in  the 
developed  world.  Our  Interest  Is  In  having 
nations  that  are  indei>endent  and  secure— 
and  thereby  free  to  pursue  their  own  devel- 
opment  within   the   community  of   nations. 

But  to  do  this  effectively,  we  must  channel 
an  increasing  flow  of  aid  through  multi- 
lateral institutions.  This  will  place  heavy 
demands  upon  the  United  Nations  and  other 
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organizations,  like  the  Wjrld  Bunk  ar.d 
regional  efforts  for  development  In  A,sia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  At  present,  we 
pay  too  little  attention  to  these  institutions, 
often  regarding  them  as  poor  relations  to 
more  powerful  initiatives  we  take  on  our 
own  m  foreign  affairs.  Yet  for  many  nations, 
and  la  many  parts  of  the  world,  only  institu- 
iions  like  the  UN  can  provide  the  help  that 
is  needed,  free  from  complications  of  super- 
power relations  or  national  self-interest. 

This  appUe.T  to  peacekeeping  as  well.  If 
Anierxan  peacekeeping  is  to  be  curtailed. 
that  does  not  mean  that  there  can  be  no 
peacekeeping.  It  must  be  done  by  the  United 
Nations  or  by  regional  groups.  Only  this 
can  help  to  prevent  the  drift  of  disordered 
change  into  open  conflict. 

The  basis  of  any  system  of  peacekeeping 
must  be  a  cammltment  to  non-interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  cjuntrlci. 
But  this  policy  will  only  work  if  it  is  respected 
by  all  states — large  and  small — and  only  if 
there  is  an  effective  Instrument  in  the  United 
Nations  to  serve  the  interests,  not  of  Indi- 
vidual stales,  but  of  peace  itself. 

This  means  that  pledges  to  recognize  the 
sovereignty  and  internal  politics  of  other 
nations  must  be  backed  up  by  United  Nations 
forces  which  ca;i  patrol  borders  and  supervise 
free  elections.  This  will  require  the  commit- 
ment of  many  nations;  the  United  Stites 
must  be  prominent  among  them. 

Finally,  for  us  to  understand  our  future 
role  in  the  world,  we  need  to  change  many 
of  our  basic  ideas  about  the  world,  and  learn 
about  other  nations,  other  peoples,  other 
cultures,  as  we  have  never  done  before. 

In  the  past  quarter-century,  we  have  had 
a  foreign  policy  for  the  whole  world  with 
a  half-world  understanding.  We  know  much 
about  Europe;  we  know  far  less  about  Asia; 
and  we  are  almost  totally  ignorant  about  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world.  Indeed,  would 
we  have  become  Involved  in  Vietnam,  if  we 
had  known  more  about  it?  There  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  "knowledge  gap"  that 
threatens  our  very  survival — yet  a  glaring 
gap  in  knowledge  about  the  world  we  live  In, 
we  have  made  commitments — and  as  I  have 
said  conunitments  without  knowledge  are 
dangerous. 

For  many  years,  the  message  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  a  beacon  of  hope  for  all 
mankind.  Then,  what  we  had  to  say  was 
welcomed  by  champions  of  freedom  around 
the  world.  But  today  our  Ideals  are  not  alone; 
they  must  compete  In  a  free  market-place 
with  a  host  of  others. 

For  too  long,  our  Isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  allowed  us  to  think  that  we  were 
the  center  of  It. 

Too  often,  our  schools  are  so  intent  on 
teaching  the  myths  of  American  destiny  that 
they  ignore  the  billions  of  other  people  who 
find  us  as  foreign  as  we  find  them. 

Too  often,  our  newspapers  and  television 
only  report  events  in  other  lands  that  directly 
affect  us,  or  translate  events  into  American 
terms  even  at  the  price  of  gross  distortion. 

We  are  part  of  the  Engllsii-speaking  world, 
and  value  the  role  of  this  language  In  com- 
munications and  the  spread  of  Ideas.  But  our 
failure  to  emphasize  the  importance  for 
Americans  to  learn  other  languages  has  done 
much  to  Isolate  us  from  a  true  knowledge 
of  other  peoples,  and  has  led  us  to  exi>ect 
everyone  to  understand  our  mother  tongue. 

We  know  little  even  about  our  two  closest 
neighbors,  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  few  of 
us  understand  French  or  Spanish,  even 
though  these  languages  are  spoken  by  many 
of  our  own  people  and  by  those  on  our  very 
own  borders. 

Like  other  great  nations  before  us.  we 
have  too  often  suffered  from  the  myopia  of 
power,  imputing  to  others  altitudes  about 
the  world  that  they  do  not  share,  and  often, 
in  our  zeal,  imposing  our  cultural  Ideas 
where  they  are  not  wanted. 

We  see  others  mimicking  our  material  ad- 
vances—from    the    automobile    to    Indoor 


plumbing — but  fail  to  realize  that  superior- 
ity on  the  assembly  line  many  not  mean  su- 
p>eriorlty  in  way  of  life. 

This  is  called  the  "American  challenge" — 
a  challenge  to  resist  unwanted  influences 
coming  from  tWs  country.  But  I  say  that  tLi.s 
is  really  a  challenge  to  us.  We  must  break 
with  the  tradition  that  leads  great  nations 
to  practice  cultural  imperlali^.m.  We  mu.si 
show  that  we  can  be  Involved  In  the  world, 
without  trying  to  dominate  it.  Is  this  possi- 
ble? I  believe  it  is. 

This  Is  a  challenge  to  know  oiirselve,-,- 
what  is  best  in  our  tradition  and  what  would 
benefit  from  an  infusion  of  the  ideas  and  ex- 
perience of  others.  And  it  is  a  challenge  to 
listen  Intently;  to  still  the  cry  of  our  own 
desires  long  enough  to  hear  what  other,!  rnay 
have  to  tell  us. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  our  schools,  our  uni- 
versities, and  the  media,  to  help  us  with  the 
new  education  in  world  citizenship  that  we 
need  so  urgently.  Only  with  a  better  public 
understanding  of  the  world  and  its  problems 
can  we  build  a  broad-based  Involvement  of 
our  people  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Amerlca- 
invoUement  that  is  necessary  if  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  serve  otir  nation's  needs. 

And  it  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  to  aban- 
don that  element  of  selfrighteousness  that 
has  stigmatized  much  of  our  foreign  policy — 
the  tendency  to  substitute  moralisms  for 
morality:  and  legalisms  for  the  rule  of  law. 
We  need  to  gain  a  new  jjerspective  on  the 
world  and  the  history  of  our  Involvement 
in  It,  seeing  ourselves  neither  as  saviours 
uniquely  endowed  with  good,  nor  as  villains 
possessed  by  evil. 

And  we  can  no  longer  see  all  the  world  as 
divided  between  friends  and  enemies. 

We  have  had  a  unique  experience;  we  svill 
have  much  to  offer  to  others;  but  we  will 
benefit  no  one — least  of  all  ourselves — if  we 
corrupt  our  view  of  the  world  and  all  of  our 
foreign  policy  dilemmas  into  a  simple,  mis- 
leading and  often  dangerous  choice  between 
right  and  wrong. 

The  challenge  to  our  understanding  ol  the 
world  and  of  ourselves  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  shy  away  from  making  available  to 
others  what  we  do  have  to  offer,  both  in 
resources  and  in  experience.  It  is  one  thing 
to  give  freely  of  what  we  have;  It  Is  quite 
another  to  demand  that  our  ways  prevail. 

This  can  be  our  contribution  to  the  search 
for  ways  to  pronaote  stability  ordered 
change,  development,  and  peace,  without  re- 
course to  fire  and  sword.  It  may  win  us  few 
friends;  but  it  should  also  make  us  fewer 
enemies. 

We  are  in  a  new  age  of  revolution — in 
political  relations,  technology,  education,  and 
rising  expectations.  We  have  come  to  regard 
these  revolutions  as  commonplace,  as  the 
destiny  of  mankind,  in  coming  years.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  too  often  attempted 
to  contain  the  effects  of  revolution,  by  in- 
creasing the  commitment  of  American  jxiwer, 
often  without  much  thought  about  our  basic 
interests  in  security. 

As  we  have  become  more  Involved  In  the 
world,  we  have  permitted  an  Increasing  divi- 
sion between  the  Ideals  of  our  society  and  the 
Tacts  of  our  power.  We  have  not  always 
understood  that  the  aspirations  of  other 
peoples  often  follow  a  tradition  that  we  our- 
selves began. 

We  cannot  permit  this  to  happen  again.  We 
must  find  ways  of  being  involved  in  the 
world  that  will  protect  ovir  security,  without 
stifling  the  legitimate  desires  of  people  who 
strive  for  their  freedom  and  personal 
fulfillment. 

We  must  seek  peace,  without  prohibiting 
change. 

We  must  be  patient,  not  expecting  a  new 
world  at  peace  to  emerge  in  a  day,  a  year, 
or  perhaps  even  in  this  decade. 

And  we  must  Inspire  a  new  generation  of 
Americans  with  the  hope  that  our  ideals  can 
once  again  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  involve- 


ment in  the  world,  not  ignoring  the  continu- 
ing facts  of  power,  but  not  letting  them 
destroy  the  human  dimension  of  our  policy. 
We  must  plEw:e  greater  emphasis  on  human 
and  personal  values — having  enough  to  eat, 
being  able  to  learn,  living  free  of  fear. 

I  believe  we  can  do  It.  I  believe  we  can 
msJ^e  our  ideals  powerful  again. 

That  is  why  I  have  such  pride  and  faith  in 
the  "Now  Generation."  Pride  because  you  are 
ours  and  you  are  wonderful:  in  body,  mind 
and  heart.  Faith  because  this  generation, 
more  so  than  any  in  the  history  of  mankind 
Is  not  afraid  of  their  own  humanity.  They— 
you  positively  exalt  in  being  human  and 
treatii;g  each  other  humanely.  You  have 
been  born  Into  affluence  and  have  values  that 
mirror  Francis  of  Asslsl.  You  have  accepted 
the  human  condition  and  have  transcended 
the  lust  for  things  that  has  characterized 
man  since  the  first  theft  In  Eden. 

You  young  people  have  learned  to  love 
one  another — "Love  everybody  right  now  ' 
(Lsrric  of  popular  current  folk  song)  Spread 
that  love  to  those  older  than  you.  If  we  seem 
a  little  stiff  and  aloof  it's  not  because  we 
don't  really  reach  out  to  you;  it's  because 
perhaps  we  have  forgotten  the  Joy  of  being 
loved.  Keep  at  us.  We  need  to  share  the  fresh 
spring  of  spirit  that  sings  in  your  souls. 

The  path  to  peace  is  to  be  found— must 
be  found  by  your  generation.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  by  you — in  love.  In  human  aspira- 
tions fulfilled — in  bridging  the  gap  that 
separates  each  one  of  us  from  another — like 
God  In  Mlchaelangelo's  Slstlne  Creation — 
touching  each  man's  soul  with  the  spark  of 
life  and  love. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  wrong  to  think  of  na- 
tions and  people  In  terms  of  the  Spirit,  in 
terms  of  things  that  are  not  mercurial.  It  is 
my  view  that  what  this  nation  is  longing  for 
today  more  than  anything  else  is  not  Just  a 
better  economy.  I  think  what  It  Is  longing 
for,  above  all.  Is  a  sense  of  Its  compassion,  of 
a  Justice  it  believes  It  could  have;  of  a  sense 
of  fellowship.  It  wants  uplift,  not  scolding. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  land  want  some- 
body to  call  the  best  from  them.  And  I  have 
never  believed  that  we  can  get  the  best  out 
of  anybody  by  telling  them  only  of  their 
failures. 

We  must  also  appeal  to  their  hopes  and 
their  aspirations.  I  appeal  today  to  young 
and  old  alike  to  believe  that  out  of  what  we 
have  learned,  out  of  this  imbellevable  trag- 
edy of  war  and  suffering,  that  we  are  a  wiser 
people.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  have  the  right 
to  believe,  and  I  shall. 


DEATH  OF  JUSTICE  OP  THE  PEACE 
ALICE  K.  BURRIDGE.  OP  CASPER 
WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Wyoming- 
ites  from  all  -walks  of  life  were  saddened 
by  the  recent  death  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Alice  K.  Burridge  of  Casper,  Wyo. 
Alice  was  not  only  a  great  Democrat,  but 
also  an  extraordinary  public  servant  and 
a  dedicated  mother  of  13  children.  The 
loss  is  particularly  close  to  me  because 
her  son,  Jim  Burridge,  is  on  my  Wash- 
ington staff.  Carolyn,  Jim's  wife,  re- 
cently gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl.  As  a 
final  tribute,  the  child  was  named  Alice 
Katherine  in  honor  of  her  grandmother. 

Alice  Burridge  served  with  honor  and 
dignity  in  both  private  and  public  life. 
The  State  of  Wyoming  and  the  city  of 
Casper  will  certainly  miss  her  many  con- 
tributions to  her  fellow  man. 

The  March  23  edition  of  the  Casper 
Star-Tribune  carried  the  account  of  her 
death.  On  March  25  a  eulogy  was  car- 
ried on  the  editorial  page  of  the  same 
publication.  Both  express,  perhaps  bet- 
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ter  than  anyone,  what  Alice  Burridge 
was  and  meant  to  the  people  of 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Judge  Alice  Burridge  Dies  of  HE.^RT  Attack 

A  famlllax  face  the  Natrona  County  Court- 
house and  In  Democratic  party  circles  will 
be  seen  no  more  with  the  death  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Alice  K.  Burridge. 

Mrs.  Burridge,  or.  as  she  was  known  to 
thousands  of  Wyomlngltes,  "Judge  Bur- 
ridge." was  pronounced  dead  at  Memorial 
Hospital  In  Casper  at  9 .20  a.m.  Monday.  She 
was  85.  and  death  was  attributed  to  a  coro- 
nary attack. 

Born  April  5,  1905  In  Clinton,  la.,  Judge 
Burridge  personified  the  Indomitable  pioneer 
woman,  who  worked  strenuously  to  raise  a 
large  family  never  asking  special  treatment 
for  being  a  woman. 

She  was  noted  for  her  straightforward, 
sometimes  acid  tongued,  although,  humorous 
and  kindly  treatment  of  those  who  came 
before  her  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Mrs.  Burridge  was  married  to  her  husband, 
O.  O.,  on  Oct.  27,  1923  In  Chicago,  111.  She 
was  a  graduate  of  Gregg  School  of  Business 
In  Chicago,  and  taught  In  the  Clinton,  la. 
Business  College. 

She  and  her  husband  lived  In  Clinton, 
Butte.  Mont.,  and  would  often  speak  of  how 
they  dry  farmed  In  the  Powell  area. 

Always  Interested  In  Democratic  party  pol- 
itics and  civic  affairs,  she  belonged  to  a  host 
of  organizations,  both  political  and  fraternal. 

She  became  Justice  of  the  Peace  In  1954. 
was  a  member  of  St.  Anthony's  Catholic 
Church;  the  league  of  Women  Voters;  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary;  VFW  Auxiliary; 
the  BPOE  Does,  among  many  other 
organizations. 

She  was  also  State  Democratic  Commlt- 
teewoman  for  years,  held  numerous  posts  on 
the  precinct  level,  and  was  Democratic  party 
delegate   to  numerous  national    committees. 

She  was.  however,  perhaps  best  known  for 
her  actions  on  the  Justice  of  the  Court  bench. 
Always  fragile  looking  and  not  in  the  best 
health  In  recent  years,  she  could  nevertheless 
bowl  over — and  even  sometimes  terrorize — 
giant  truckers,  cawboys,  and  oilfield  rough- 
necks when  the  occasion  warranted. 

She  was  also  tempered  Justice  with  mercy, 
recalling  the  difficulties  she  had  raising  her 
large  family  of  13  children  In  Depression 
days. 

She  Is  survived  by  her  husband,  G.  O.;  nine 
sons,  John  L.  of  Cheyenne;  Dean,  New  Or- 
leans; Gene  T.,  San  Francisco;  Jerry,  Lander; 
Thomas  C,  Chicago;  Larry  P.,  Salt  Lake  City; 
James  L.  Washington;  Donald,  Casper  and 
Michael,  St.  Lovils,  Mo. 

F\>ur  daughters  also  survive.  They  are  Mrs. 
Virgil  (Evelyn)  Busby,  Casper;  Mrs.  George 
(Mary)  Watson,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mrs.  Sara 
Jane  Conrad,  Denver;  and  Mrs.  Loy 
(ICathryn)  An&ldl  of  Rock  Springs. 

Also  surviving  are  two  brothers,  Timothy 
Byrnes  of  Clinton,  and  Hugh  Byrnes,  Chi- 
cago; 35  grandchildren;  and  four  great- 
grandchildren. 

The  Rosary  will  be  celebrated  at  8  p.m. 
Tuesday  at  Memorial  Chapel,  with  a  funeral 
Mass  scheduled  for  9:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at 
St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Brady  will  be  the  celebrant  and 
burial  will  be  In  Caaper. 

The  family  requests  that  flowers  or  memo- 
rlala  to  the  Blue  Envelope  Heart  Fund  will 
be  equally  acceptable  to  the  family. 

Tribute  to  a  Great  Lady 
The  news  of  the  death  of  Alice  Burridge 
spread  quickly  throughout  the  community. 


How  many  of  us  can  ask  for  such  an  impact 
on  our  passing? 

The  refxjrt  was  carried  throughout  the 
gathering  places  that  Mrs  Burridge  has  died, 
and  even  those  Individuals — drivers  of  motor 
vehicles  who  had  paid  their  fines,  others  who 
may  have  gotten  tangled  up  with  the  law — 
were  ready  to  soften  their  voices  in  tribute  to 
a  Great  Lady. 

We  have  WTltten  a  number  of  eulogies, 
none  of  them — we  hope — undeserved  Most 
of  them  have  been  concerning  men.  Ber-ause 
of  the  traditional  nature  of  our  civilization 
It  Is  rarely  that  a  woman  Is  paid  that 
recognition. 

Never  In  our  time — and  It  has  been  a  long 
time — has  there  been  such  an  Ind, cation  of 
the  common  feeling  and  the  univerjal  sym- 
pathy. Never,  In  all  the  years  that  wo  have 
worked  for  this  newspaper,  has  tiipre  been 
such  an  outpouring  of  sincere  tribute 

All  families  suffer  their  bereavements,  and 
In  that  context  all  lives  are  equal,  and  there 
Is  always  the  great  leveling.  But  this  is  not 
the  point  of  what  we  would  say  here,  and 
if  it  were  to  be  so  It  would  not  be  worth  the 
saying. 

Alice  Burridge,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
brought  to  the  application  of  her  dally  re- 
aponslblllties  a  background  of  experience  and 
understanding.  Many  Instances  could  be 
cited,  but  It  was  her  innate  sense  of  Justice 
that  prevailed.  If  kids  wanted  to  fight,  she 
would  see  that  they  got  a  chance  In  the 
ring.  If  a  motorist  wanted  to  speed,  he  should 
pay  a  dollar  for  every  mile  over  the  limit. 

It  wa«  all  very  simple.  The  mother  of  13, 
the  grandmother  of  35  and  the  great  grand- 
mother of  four,  Alice  Burridge  wasn't  the 
kind  of  j>erson  that  anybody  was  going  to 
fool  very  much. — EPM. 


POW  DAY  IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  very 
deeply  that  every  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  draw  attention  to  the  phght  of 
our  American  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam  and  strongly  supports  all  ef- 
forts to  do  so,  as  I  am  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  do  also. 

On  April  28,  Just  4  weeks  from  now, 
the  silent  majority  mobilization  group 
with  other  groups  and  organizations  will 
mobilize  millions  of  Americans  to  protest 
by  appropriate  action  and  ceremony  the 
harsh  and  inhuman  treatment  of  our 
POW's.  Our  Florida  Governor,  the  Hon- 
orable Reubin  O'D.  Askew,  has  officially 
proclaimed  April  28th  as  "Prisoner  of 
War  Day"  in  Florida  in  support  of  this 
demonstration  of  concern. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Governor  Askew's 
proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Vietnam  War  has  been  con- 
tinuing for  a  decade,  and 

Whereas.  In  no  conflict  In  which  this  Na- 
tion has  been  engaged  have  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  gone  through  a  greater  ordeal  by  fire  In 
the  defense  of  Liberty  and  Freedom,  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  American  flghtlng 
men  in  Vietnam  have  distinguished  them- 
selves In  service  above  the  highest  levels  of 
heroism,  and 

Whereas,  more  than  forty  thousand  of 
those  brave  and  courageous  men  have  made 
the  Supreme  Sacrifice,  and 

Whereas,  the  fate  of  the  American  prison- 
ers of  war  held  by  the  Republic  of  North 
Vietnam  constitutes  a  human  tragedy  tran- 
scending the  comprehension  of  mankind,  and 


Whereas,  the  Republic  of  North  Vietnam, 
in  violation  of  every  rule  of  war  and  human 
right,  has  callously  subjected  these  brave 
men  and  their  families  to  every  psychologi- 
cal and  human  indignity  In  the  lexicon  of 
terrorism,  and 

Whereas,  said  indignities,  deprivations 
and  Inhuman  tactie.=;  have  inflicted  immeas- 
urable pain  and  anguish  oti  the  families 
and  fellow  countrymen  of  the  American 
prisoners  of  the  Republic  of  North  Vietnam. 
and 

Whereas,  there  l.s  a  deep  and  abiding  dis- 
tress and  grief  among  all  Americans  for  the 
terrible  plight  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families,  and 

Whereas,  on  Apnl  28,  1971.  the  Silent  Ma- 
jority Mobilization  group,  many  other  groups 
and  organizations,  and  millions  of  Americans 
will  protest  by  appropriate  action  and  cere- 
mony the  harsh  and  Inhuman  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  ^'.^rt^  Vietnam; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Reubin  O'D.  Askew,  by 
virtue  of  the  authrritv  ve^f^d  In  rr.e  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim April  28.  1971.  as  "Prisoner  of  War 
Day"  In  Florida  in  order  to  hold  before  the 
World  the  harsh  and  inhuman  treatment  of 
our  brave  men  and  their  iong-suSTerlng 
families. 


ARMS  CONTROL 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  J.^ckson)  for 
his  thoughtful  statement  on  the  SALT 
talks  and  his  constructive  .suggestions 
for  an  initiative  designed  to  break  the 
present  impasse   in   those   talks. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  body  discuss 
publicly,  as  well  as  in  closed  session, 
the  issues  involved  in  the  present  SALT 
talks  and  the  signific.'^.nce  of  a  failure 
to  halt  the  arms  race.  Out  of  this  public 
debate,  we  should  be  able  to  reach  con- 
clusions which  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  and  which  could  serve  as  a 
constructive  KUideline  for  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  arms  control. 

For  that  reason,  I  made  three  pro- 
posals in  a  Senate  speech  last  week  and 
in  Senate  Resolution  87,  which  I  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time.  First,  I  requested 
that  the  President  propose  at  the  SALT 
negotiations  a  ban  or  a  limit  to  a  very 
low  level  on  anti-ballistic-missile  systems. 
Second,  such  an  agreement  would  be 
inextricably  linked  to  a  future  agreement 
on  offensive  weapons.  The  administra- 
tion's position  has  been  that  the  United 
States  must  seek  a  more  comprehensive 
agreement  which  would  include  defensive 
but  also  offensive  weapons.  I  maintain 
that  there  is  a  wealth  of  historical  prece- 
dent in  our  arms  control  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  support  the  idea  of 
negotiating  further  agreements  step  by 
step.  In  addition,  the  strategical  argu- 
ments for  offensive  weapons  would  lose 
much  of  their  validity  once  an  agree- 
ment to  ban  anti-ballistic-missile  systems 
was  put  into  effect.  Our  administration 
has  justified  its  deployment  program  of 
the  multiple  independently  targeting  re- 
entry vehicles  partially  on  the  basis  of 
the  existing  Soviet  ABM.  The  other  rea- 
son has  been  to  guarantee  the  survival 
of  our  retaliatory  weapons  in  the  event 
of  an  attack. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  be  applying  the 
same  reasoning  to  justify  the  deployment 
of  its  own  land-based  missiles  and  con- 
ceivably its  own  MIRV  in  the  future.  If 
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we  continue  to  push  ahead  with  our 
Safeguard  ABM,  we  may,  thus,  be  stimu- 
lating Soviet  deployment  of  its  ICBM's. 
Therefore  an  agreement  on  ABM's  could 
reduce  the  need  for  new  offensive  weap- 
ons to  maintain  deterrence. 

Third— While  negotiations  are  under- 
way, I  have  proposed  that  we  ask  the 
Soviet  Union  to  enter  into  a  mutual 
freeze  on  the  deployment  of  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  strategic  weapons.  For 
its  part,  the  United  States  would  suspend 
the  deployment  of  Safeguard  and  the 
testing,  as  well  as  the  deployment  of 
MIRV  on  our  Minuteman  ni  missiles. 
During  the  mutual  freeze,  funds  for  the 
MIRV  program  would  be  put  in  escrow 
as  a  precautionary  measure  in  the  ca.se 
that  the  freeze  is  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  turn,  must  match 
this  restraint  by  suspending  its  land- 
based  missile  program  and  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  its  MIRV.  Also,  the 
Soviet  Union  must  forgo  any  expansion 
of  its  anti-ballistic-missile  system — in 
other  words,  a  freeze  on  both  defensive 
and  offensive  missiles. 

The  administration's  position  has  been 
that  the  continued  deployment  of  these 
weapons  systems  is  essential  for  us  to 
retain  our  bargaining  chip  at  the  SALT 
talks.  I  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  halt  the 
arms  race  now,  and  that  a  freeze,  such 
as  the  one  I  proposed,  would  in  fact  en- 
hance our  negotiating  position  by  mak- 
ing clear  our  intentions  to  the  Russians 
and  demanding  that  they  exercise  com- 
parable self-restraint. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  hope  for  suc- 
cess at  SALT  depends  upon  an  imagina- 
tive initiative  which  until  now  has  not 
been  taken.  I  strongly  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  that  initiative  and  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In  express- 
ing our  concern  over  this  question. 


RESOLUTIONS   OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  10  house  con- 
current resolutions  passed  by  the  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD,  as  follows: 

House  CoNrtTRRENT  Resolution  No.  518 
A  concurrent  resolution.  Citing  the  need  for 
and  the  state  legislatures'  Interest  In  re- 
questing   the    United    States    Congress    tc 
amend  Public  Law  90-201,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  so  as 
to  allow  meat  and  meat  food  products  pre- 
pared by  state  Inspected  plants  to  be  sold 
in  Interstate  commerce 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  seen  fit  to  pass  Public  Law  90-201,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act:  and 

Whereas,  such  law  provides  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  state 
funds  expended  to  initiate  a  state  program  to 
ensure  that  consumers  receive  wholesome  and 
unadulterated  meat  and  meat  products  which 
M«  produced  within  a  state,  and  which  pro- 
vides further  that  states  which  Initiated 
such  a  program  may  submit  their  program  for 


evaluation  and  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  so  as  to 
exempt  the  state  from  the  requirement  of 
federal  Inspection  under  Public  Law  90-201; 
and 

Whereas,  this  State  of  South  Dakota  has. 
Initiated  a  program  for  state  inspection  of 
meat  and  meat  products  produced  for  con- 
sumption In  this  state  and  has  submitted 
such  program  for  acceptance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Ptibllc  Law  90-201;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  accepted  this  states  meat  in- 
spection system  as  being  In  compliance  with 
the  "at  least  equal  to"  requirements  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-201;  and 

Whereas,  the  meat  and  meat  products  pro- 
duced by  this  state's  processors  are  therefore 
subject  to  Inspection  and  requirement  "at 
least  equal  to"  those  which  are  used  under 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act;  and 

Whereas,  the  meat  and  meat  products  pro- 
duced by  this  states  processors  are  not  al- 
lowed  to  enter  Interstate  commerce: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  bv  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sixth  Legis- 
lature cf  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein  to  respectfully  re- 
quest the  United  States  Congress  to  amend 
Public  Law  90-201  so  as  to  allow  the  inter- 
state movement  of  meat  and  meat  products 
which  are  processed  within  states  where  the 
state's  meat  Inspection  system  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  be  In  compliance  with  the  "at  least  equal 
to"  requirements  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  upon  passage 
of  this  Resolution,  that  a  copy  of  the  same 
be  forwarded  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  and  to 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Adopted  by  the  House:  March  9,  1971. 

Concurred  In  by  the  Senate;  March  13, 
1971. 

Donald  Osheim. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Paul  Inman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
William  Dougherty, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest : 

Bill  Berouin-, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


House  CoNctmRENT  Resolution  No.  608 
A  concurrent  resolution,  Citing  the  need  for 
the  state  Legislature's  interest  in  prepara- 
tion of  feasibility  studies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  water  lines,  from  reservoirs  on  the 
Missouri  River,  or  other  suitable  sources, 
to  areas  of  South  Dakota  that  need  an  in- 
creased supply  of  water  fit  for  human 
consumption. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  many  towns  and  areas  of  South 
Dakota  have  an  acute  shortage  of  water  fit 
for  human  consumption;  and  this  shortage 
contributes  to  a  lack  of  human  comfort  and 
retards  economic  development;  and 

Whereas,  adequate  water  supplies  are 
available  In  the  reservoirs  on  the  Missouri 
River; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sixth  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  to  respectfully 
request  the  United  States  Congress  to  direct 
the  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, or  other  appropriate  agency  to  con- 
duct feasibility  studies  on  the  construction 
of  water  lines,  to  transport  water  to  munici- 
palities and  rural  areas  to  be  used  primarily 
for  domestic,  municipal  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 


resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  to 
each  member  of  the  South  Dakota  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  House:  February  19,  1971. 

Concurred  m  by  the  Senate:  March  15, 
1971. 

Donald  Osheim, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

Paul  Inman. 
Chtef  Clerk  of  the  House. 
William  Doughkrtt, 
President  of  the  Senate 
Attest; 

Bill  Berguin, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  514 
A  concurrent   resolution.  Memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Instruct 
and  direct  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue.  In  conjunction  with 
the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States,  a  two  dollar 
bill    or   some   other   denomination   of   the 
currency  of  the  United  States  depleting  the 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial,   "The 
Shrine  of  Democracy",  thereon 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   of    the    State    of    South    Dakota,   the 
Senate  concurring  therein : 

Whereas,  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial, located  In  the  scenic  Black  Hills  area 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  has  been  offi- 
cially proclaimed  as  "The  Shrine  of  De- 
mocracy" and  Is  recognized  as  a  national 
monument;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has 
played  a  vital  role  In  the  recognition  and 
financing  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial;  and 

Whereas,  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial has  been  acclaimed  a  national  and 
international  reputation  and  Is  visited  an- 
nually by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
from  throughout  the  country  and  from  many 
foreign  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  portrayal  of  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial  envisaged  our  na- 
tional heritage  and  the  religious,  social  and 
economic  freedoms  for  which  It  stands;  and 
Whereas,  the  great  Americans  enshrined 
by  this  Memorial,  Presidents  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  founding  fathers  of  some  of 
the  most  meaningful  traditions  Inciunbent 
to  our  way  of  life;  as  inspirations  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  preservation  and 
safeguarding  of  a  democratic  society,  and. 
as  courageous  and  faithful  defenders  of  the 
basic  principles  underlying  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  having  dedicated  themselves  to 
overcoming  what  during  their  respective 
times  were  considered  and  are  now  recog- 
nized as  some  of  the  greatest  trials  which 
our  system  of  free  democracy  has  confronted; 
and 

Whereas,  as  was  true  in  the  past  and  is 
now  true  during  present  times  of  national 
and  international  strife  and  conflict.  It  Is 
necessary  and  proper  that  the  symbols  of 
freedom  and  democracy  be  emphasized  and 
brought  before  the  people  by  their  govern- 
mental representatives;  and 

Whereas.  It  has  been  the  custom  and  policy 
of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  to  utilize  the  likenesses  of  the  out- 
standing and  Immortal  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try of  various  series  and  denominations  of 
our  currency;  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  a  representation  of  the 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial,  "The 
Shrine  of  Democracy",  on  a  two  dollar  bill 
or  some  other  denomination  of  our  currency 
by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  would  serve  as  a  dally  reminder  of  the 
spirit  and  Ideals  of  all  Americans: 
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Whereas.  In  1976  the  United  Stales  will  be 
celebrating  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
Its  founding;  and 

Whereas,  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  should  play  a  significant  role  In 
the  nation's  observance  of  its  200th  anni- 
versary : 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Foriy-slxth  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to  take 
whatever  action  might  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  instruction  and  direction  of 
the  Trea-sury  Department  of  the  United 
States  to  issue,  in  conjunction  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  bicentennial  aiinnersary  of 
the  United  States,  a  two  dollar  bii:  or  some 
other  denomination  of  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  depicting  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial.  'The  Shrine  of 
Democracy",  thereon;  and 

Be  it  further  resalved,  that  if  It  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  that  It  need  no  instruction  or 
direction  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  this  Resolution,  that  it  Initiate  and  imple- 
ment whatever  action  it  might  take  to  ac- 
complish Its  objective;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  the  offices 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  delegation  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota. 

Adopted  by  the  House  March  10.  1971. 

Concurred  In  by  the  Senate  March  12,  1971. 
Donald  Osheim. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest; 

Paul  In  man. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
William  Dougherty. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Bill  Bercuin. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  510 
A  concurrent  resolution.  Memorializing  the 

President   of   the    United   States   and    the 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  act  favorably  on 

the  proposed  merger  of  Western  Airlines 

and     American     Airlines,     In     order     to 

strengthen  scheduled  trunk  airline  service 

In  South  DakoU 

Be  is  resolved  by  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  modem,  efficient,  scheduled  air- 
line service  Is  a  necessary  part  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system  for  the  state  of  South 
Dakota;  ajid 

Whereas,  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity require  the  contlntiatlon  and  improve- 
ment of  such  service  to  provide  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  with  fast  and  comfortable 
scheduled  trunk  airline  service  to  sister  states 
throughout  the  Midwest  and  Western  United 
States;   and 

Whereas,  scheduled  trunk  airline  service 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  economic  development 
of  South  Dakota;  and 

Whereas,  Western  Airlines,  the  only  sched- 
uled trunk  airline  serving  South  Dakota,  and 
American  Airlines  have  proposed  to  consoli- 
date their  operations:   and 

Whereas,  the  consolidated  company  would 
put  South  Dakota  on  the  route  system  of  the 
second  largest  airline  In  the  country,  and 
provide  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota  with 
continued  efficient  trunk  airline  service;  and 

Whereas,  the  merger  of  these  two  com- 
panies   would    considerably    strengthen    the 


flnajicla!  structure  of  the  consolidated  com- 
pany, providing  South  Dakota  with  service  by 
a  strong,  viable  scheduled  trunk  airline: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sixth  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  are  hereby  respectfully  requested 
to  act  with  favor  on  the  proposed  Western 
Airlines  American  Airlines  merger,  and  that 
all  routes  presently  served  by  Western  be 
transferred  to  the  consolidated  company, 
thus  providing  the  citizens  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  with  continued  scheduled 
trunk  airline  service  to  the  cities  presently 
served  In  South  Dakota  as  well  as  to  other 
parts  of  the  country;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  the  offices 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation  of  the  state  of  South 
Dakota. 

Adopted  by  the  House  March  5.  1971. 

Concurred  in  by  the  Senate  March  15,  1971. 

DON.'iLD   OSHEIM. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest : 

Paul  Inman. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
William  Dougherty, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest : 

Bill  Berguin. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

House   Concurrent    Resolution    No.    522 
A  concurrent  resolution.  Memorializing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reconsider  the 
changes  in  policy  placed  in  effect  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  adoption  of  the  1970  Agricultural 
Act  and  protesting  any  possible  action  to 
eliminate  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  Its  Cabinet-level  status 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate  concurring   therein: 

Whereas,  the  changing  of  the  Agri- 
culturai  Conservation  Program  (A.C.P  »  to 
the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (R.E.A.P)  may  cause  the  present  pro- 
gram to  lose  Its  identity;  and 

Whereas,  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  elimination  of  the  Cabinet-level  status  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  combining  Its  functions  with  another 
department,  which  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  and  needs  of  agri- 
cultural states  such  as  South  Dakota; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  South  Dakota  hereby  vigorously 
protests  any  possible  action  to  eliminate  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  its  present  Cabinet-level  status;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  the  oflSces 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Congressional  Delegation  of  the  slate 
of  South  Dakota. 

Adopted  by  the  House  March  10.  1971. 
Concurred  In  by  the  Senate  March  12,  1971. 
Donald  Osheim. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest; 

Paul  Inman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
William  Dougherty, 
President  of  '''<"  Senate. 
Attest: 

Bill  Berguin. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  526 
A  concurrent  resolution.  Memorializing  the 
Congress   of   the   United    States    to   enact 


legisl.itlon  to  authorize  the  con.structlon  of 

the  Polluck-Herreld  Irrigation  District  in 

the  state  cf  South  Dakota 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  SUite  of  Soutli  Dakota,  tbe 
Senate  concurring  therem: 

Whereas,  Campbell  County  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  has  lost  approximately  21,000 
acers  of  land  for  taxation  and  agricultural 
purpose  due  to  floodings;  and 

Wliereas.  there  lo  an  Increased  migration  of 
young  people  from  the  rural  commir.iities 
such  as  Campbell  County;  and 

Whereas,  this  flooding  and  migration  has 
not  only  resulted  in  a  lo.ss  of  land  and  valu- 
able young  people  but  has  also  pLaced  an 
Increased  tax  burden  upon  the  residents  of 
Campbell  County  and  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  tax  revenues;  and 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  Campbell  County 
is  unstable  because  of  uncertain  and  insuffi- 
cient rainfall;  and 

Whereas,  the  Polluck-Herreld  Irrigation 
Project  would  enhance  the  development  of 
rural  communities  so  that  young  people 
would  not  migrate  to  congested  and  over- 
crowded metropolitan  areas,  would  provide 
for  the  stabilization  of  the  economy,  and 
would  relieve  the  tax  burden  for  the  people 
of  Campbell  County;   and 

Whereas,  the  Polluck-Herreld  Irrigation 
District  has  been  declared  a  feasible  project 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sixth  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  respectfully  urged  and 
requested  to  enact  legislation  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  the  Polluck-Herreld 
Irrigation  District  in  the  state  of  South 
Dakota;   and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  South  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives  to  each  member  of  the  South 
Dakota  Congressional  Delegation  and  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Adopted  by  the  House:  March  18.  1971. 
Concurred   In   by  the  Senate:    March   18, 
1971. 

Donald  Osheim. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest : 

Paul  Inman, 
CInef  Clerk  of  the  House. 
William  Dougherty, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Bill  Berguin, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


A  Concurrent  Resolution 
A  concurrent  resolution,   Memorializing  the 

Congress  to  review  and  give  direction  to 

the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
has  in  certain  past  census  and  In  the  most 
recent  census,  namely  that  taken  In  1970, 
provided  directions  for  recording  of  college 
students  within  the  county  where  they  are 
attending  a  college  or  university;  and 

Whereas,  said  college  students  In  the  event 
that  they  are  qualified  voters  do  only  rarely 
vote  in  precincts  within  the  city  or  county 
where  they  are  enrolled  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cational training,  but  may  be  qualified  as 
voters  in  their  home  precincts;   and 

Whereas,  in  the  event  that  young  people 
at  RKe  18  years  gain  the  right  to  vote  not  only 
in  National  elections  but  also  in  state  elec- 
tions Including  subdivisions  of  state  govern- 
ment and  It  seeming  to  be  In  public  Interest 
that  said  students  shall  continue  to  register 
and  be  registered  on  the  registration  rolls  of 
their  home  counties  and  voting  precincts: 
and 

Whereas,  for  purposes  of  apportionment  of 
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congressional  seats  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  state  Legislature  and  either 
constitutional  officers  of  the  state,  the 
Doctrine  of  "one  man  one  vote"  has  been 
increasingly  the  rule  of  practice  laid  down 
by  the  Courts  and  followed  by  Legislative 
bodies;  and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  the  1970  practice  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Cermus  In  calling  for  a 
count  of  college  students  to  be  taken  In  and 
allocated  to  counties  other  than  those  coun- 
ties in  which  said  students  actually  reside 
and  m  which  they  we  most  likely  to  vote 
does  of  a  certainty  do  violence  to  the  prop- 
osition of  proper  apportionment;   and 

Whereas,  the  State  Legislature  is  required 
to  determine  and  outline  and  establish  the 
district  boundaries  of  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature  on  the  basis  of 
U.S.  Census  figures: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  46th  Session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  therein,  that  we 
respectfully  memorialize  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
point  out  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  the 
obvious  Inconsistency  In  removing  from  the 
census  rolls  of  all  counties  one  whole  seg- 
ment of  our  population;  namely  a  county's 
entire  college  enrollment,  and  taking  the 
count  of  these  people  only  in  the  counties 
that  Include  the  colleges  and  universities  In 
which  they  are  enrolled  as  students;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  In  the  Interest  of 
providing  for  a  more  reasonable  approach  to 
apportionment,  fully  realizing  the  necessity 
of  counting  student  populations  within  the 
corporate  limits  wherein  their  Instruction  is 
provided  for  planning  purposes  and  for  more 
accurately  determining  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial assistance  through  federal  grant  pro- 
grams necessary  to  alleviate  overburdening 
local  housing,  utility  systems  and  govern- 
mental services  necessary  to  sustain  the 
largest  aggregate  student  and  permanent 
resident  population,  that  the  Btireau  of  the 
Census  be  requested  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  state  a  count  of  all  college 
students  by  home  counties  so  that  census 
figures  can  at  least  at  the  state  level  be  ad- 
Justed  for  apportionment  purposes,  to  the 
end  that  Inequities  In  population  Census 
figures  particularly  emphasized  against  the 
most  rural  areas  and  counties;  may  within 
the  states  be  corrected;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  make  available  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,' 
to  U.S.  Senator  Honorable  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
to  U.S.  Senator  Honorable  George  G. 
McGovern.  to  the  Honorable  Prank  Den- 
holm,  and  the  Honorable  James  Abourezk, 
members  of  the  House   of  Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate:   March  9,  1971. 

Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: March  13,  1971, 

William  J.  Dougherty, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest : 

WiLiiiAM  Berguin, 

Secretary  of  the  State. 
Donald  Osheim, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Paul  Inman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


A  Concurrent  Resolution 
A  concurrent  resolution.  Memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  initiate  and  Implement  action  to 
revitalize  the  agricultural  economy  of  our 
nation 

^  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
or  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
int  tn  ®^^^  ^^  *°  »  period  of  serious 
insxabuity  because  of  almost  total  inaction 
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and  lack  of  concern  by  the  government  of 
the  United  Slates;  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  those  people 
Involved  in  producing  the  foods  for  America 
are  so  small  compared  to  those  people  who 
are  benefiting  from  this  productivity  that 
the  agricultural  problems  are  subordinated 
to  those  of  greater  political  numbers;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  the  Joint  respon- 
sibility to  establish  a  complete  agricultural 
program  for  the  general  welfare  of  this 
nation  and  the  world;   and 

Whereas,  the  time  for  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  the  present  If  serious  consequences  and 
unnecessary  suffering  are  to  be  avoided : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Forty-slJrth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Initiate  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Imple- 
ment without  delay  the  necessary  programs 
to  revitalize  the  agricultural  economy  of 
our  nation;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  to  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  delegation  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate:   March  4.  1971. 

Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: March  11,  1971, 

William  J,  Dougherty, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

William  Berguin, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Donald  Osrkim. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest : 

Paul  Inman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


A  Concurrent  Resolution 

A  concurrent  resolution.  Inviting  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
to  Include  In  Its  primary  focal  points  for 
the  observance  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  this  nation's  founding,  the  Shrine  of 
Democracy  at  Mt,  Rushmore 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  at  Mt.  Rushmore  the  nation's 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  our  founding 
fathers  Is  carved  out  of  granite  in  the  form 
of  the  faces  of  the  drafter  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indep)endence,  Thomas  Jefferson;  our  first 
president.  George  Washington;  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  preserved  the  nation;  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  who  Is  Identified  with 
the  oi)enlng  of  the  west;  and 

Whereas,  this  National  Memorial  links  In 
a  most  direct  way  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  with  this  nation's  founding 
heritage;  and 

Whereas,  during  our  nation's  Bicentennial 
It  is  desired  that  all  In  our  country  experi- 
ence a  re-kindllng  of  a  sense  of  pride  and 
history  In  our  national  origins  and  traditions; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Shrine  of  Democracy  has, 
over  the  years,  come  to  symbolize  such  a 
spirit  to  millions  who  have  visited  this  Na- 
tional Memorial;  and 

Whereas,  the  formal  dedication  of  Mt. 
Rushmore  as  one  of  the  primary  focal  jxjlnts 
of  the  Bicentennial  observance  will  encour- 


age others  to  share  with  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans this  inspiring  experience;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time  there  has 
been  no  formal  designation  of  a  western 
point  as  one  of  primary  settings  for  the 
Bicentennial;  and 

Whereas,  Mt.  Rushmore  is  located  amidst 
the  scenic  and  un^xiUed  splendor  of  the 
Black  Hills  National  Forest;  and 

Whereas,  the  communities  in  the  Black 
Hills  area  are  experienced  in  providing  the 
necessary  services  to  the  visiting  public; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Forty-sixth  LeglaUtture  of  the 
state  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUvee  concurring  therein,  that  we  In- 
vite the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  to  schedule  as  the  primary 
western  focal  point  for  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  our  nation  the  Mt. 
Rushmore  National  Memorial;   and 

Be  It  lurthfT  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota 
be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  to  the  members  of  the 
South  Dakota  congressional  delegation,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Adopted  by  the  Senate:   March  9.  1971 

Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: March  13.  1971 

William  J.  Dougherty, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest : 

William  BKECtriN, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Donald  Oshxim, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Paul  Inman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


A  Concurrent  Resolution 
A  concurrent  resolution.  Memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  Senate  to  establish  a  man- 
datory requirement  that  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  a  farmer  or 
rancher  who  receives  a  minimum  at 
seventy-five  f)er  cent  of  his  income  from 
farming  or  ranching 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  national  agricultural  policies  for 
nearly  two  centuries  have  encouraged  the 
development  of  farms  and  ranches  and  the 
nation  has  benefited  from  this  policy  as  in- 
dustrious farmers  and  ranchers  have  built 
the  most  efficient  agriculture  base  the  world 
has  ever  known;  and 

Whereas,  South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  most 
agricultural  states  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  economic  well-being  of  South 
Dakota  Is  very  dependent  upon  the  economic 
condition  of  its  farming  and  ranching  areas; 
and 

Whereas,  the  agriculture  policies  and  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  a  profound 
effect  upvon  the  economic  well-being  of  all 
farms  and  ranches  throughout  the  nation: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Senate  of  the  Forty-sixth  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein,  respectfully  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  and  the  United  States  Senators 
from  South  Dakota,  the  Honorable  Karl  E. 
Mundt  and  the  Honorable  George  McGovem. 
to  support  a  mandatory  requirement  that 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
be  a  farmer  or  rancher  who  receives  a  mini- 
mum of  seventy-flve  per  cent  of  his  Income 
from  farming  or  ranching,  and  we  respect- 
fully urge  their  support  of  this  proposal  as 
being  in  the  best  interests  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  South  Dakota  and  in  the  public 
Interest  of  this  nation;  and 
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Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
be  directed  to  traxismlt  copies  of  this  Con- 
current Reeolutlon  to  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon;  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  to  the  Honorable  Karl 
E.  Mundt  and  the  Honwable  George  Mc- 
Govern;  and  to  the  Honorable  Clifford  M. 
Hardin.  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  AgrleuKure. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate:  March  4.  1971. 

Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: March  13.  1971. 

WnXIAU  J.  DOUGHEBTT, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest : 

WlIXIAM  BBRGtrm, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Donald  Oshkim, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest : 

Pattl  Inman, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  MOSS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  recently 
made  a  thought-provoking  speech  to  the 
National  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Time  for  All-Channel  Legislation 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  Congress  w:is 
considering  "truth  In  jmckaglng"  legislation. 
one  of  my  colleagues  received  a  letter  from 
a  woman  who  had  recently  purchased  a  can 
of  "mixed  nuts."  The  contents  were  described 
as  Virginia  jseanuts.  cashews,  Brazil  nuts,  al- 
monds, and  pecans.  The  picture  on  the  can 
convincingly  depicted  an  even  mixture  of  the 
assortment.  When  the  can  was  opened,  how- 
ever, the  contents  appeared  to  be  Just 
peanuts.  Prompted  by  cuiioelty,  the  woman 
made  a  count.  The  results  were ;  435  peanuts, 
12  cashews,  3  Brazil  nuts,  2  pecans  and  V2 
almond. 

Now  please  do  not  Jump  to  conclusions.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  FM  Is  a  scarce  broad- 
cast delicacy  among  a  family  of  nuts  although 
the  way  you  are  being  "picked  on"  from  all 
Bides  these  days — there  obviously  are  some 
who  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  At  times  It 
seems  that  everyone  knows  more  about  the 
broadcast  business  than  the  broadcaster 
himself. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  the 
American  public  Is  getting  "short-changed" 
In  Its  broadcast  bill  of  fare  as  well  as  In 
"mixed  nuts."  Just  as  there  are  too  few 
cashews  In  the  can,  there  are  also  too  few 
FM's  In  the  broadcast  picture;  and.  I  might 
add,  too  many  of  the  AM's  In  the  picture  are 
of  the  "Peanut"  variety. 

Enactment  of  the  all  channel  legislation 
advocated  by  the  National  Association  of  PM 
Broadcasters  and  other  Industry  groups 
would  greatly  Improve  the  mix.  The  Ameri- 
can public  would  benefit  substantially  as  a 
result. 

My  Interest  In  your  cause  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  the  Interest  of  my  colleague  In  the 
House,  Congressman  CKonskl,  is  Just  that 
simple.  We  recognize  the  significant  public 
benefits  that  will  flow  from  a  system  of 
aural  broadcasting  that  properly  and  effec- 
tively Incorporates  the  superiority  of  the  FM 
art. 

The  two  questions  today,  however  are: 

(1)  Whether  we  now  have  such  a  system; 
and 

(2)  If  not,  what  we  can  do  to  get  It. 
The  obvious  answer  to  the  first  question  Is 

that  we  do  not  have  such  a  system.  The  an- 


swer to  the  second  Is  somewhat  more  Involved. 
Yours  Is  a  complex  and  exciting,  as  well 
as  challenging,  business.  It  Is  composed  of 
many  parts — all  of  which  must  be  carefully 
Integrated  If  we  are  to  have  a  desirable  whole. 
I  often  equate  your  requirements  with  those 
of  a  transportation  system.  You  need  rolling 
stock — which  It  Is  the  function  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  provide — and  the  responsibility 
of  you,  the  broadcaster,  to  operate.  You  also 
need  the  highways  and  road  beds,  which  In 
your  language  Is,  of  course,  radio  frequencies. 
How  the  frequencies  are  allocated — and 
this  Is  the  principal  function  of  govern- 
ment— substantially  determines  the  perma- 
nent soundness  of  a  nationwide  broadcast 
system.  Just  as  the  proper  planning  of  rail- 
road tracks  and  highways  provide  the  basis 
of  a  sound  and  long-lasting  transportation 
system  capable  of  serving  tomorrow's  needs 
as  well  as  today's. 

Perhaps  the  toughest  challenge  for  all  of 
us  concerned  with  broadcasting  Is  how  to 
assure  maximum  utilization  of  that  precious 
natural  resource — the  radio  spectrum.  For 
the  public,  which  is  our  paramount  concern, 
maximum  utilization  means  maximum  serv- 
ice. For  the  broadcaster  It  means  maximum 
coverage.  For  the  manufacturer  It  means 
maximum  production  of  the  equipment  that 
brings  about  maximum  service  and  coverage. 
Maximum  production  also  means  maximum 
FM  receiving  capability. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  meastu'e  of  suc- 
cess Is  the  quantity,  quality,  and  regularity 
of  product  delivery.  We  should  therefore  ask 
ourselves — all  of  us  who  are  responsible  for 
the  separate  parts  of  the  broadcast  whole — 
Just  how  well  our  aural  broadcast  system  la 
working. 

Certainly,  It  Is  far  from  flawless  both  in 
terms  of  what  It  is  doing  today  and  what 
it  should  be  prepared  to  do  tomorrow.  No 
one.  of  course,  expects  perfection  but  most 
of  us  certainly  anticipate  progress  In  that 
direction.  I  am  sure  you  agree  that  we  need 
to  act  note  so  that  the  FM  broadcaster  can 
deliver  his  superior  products  to  an  expectant 
and  v/altlng  public.  Let  us  take  a  brief  look 
at  what  Is  waiting  In  the  "yards." 

As  you  all  well  know,  the  Congress  has 
given  the  corporation  for  public  broadcasting 
a  mandate  to  build  a  system  of  general  edu- 
cational, cultural  and  informational  broad- 
casting In  the  United  States.  Presen-'.y.  over 
90  percent  of  the  public  radio  stations  are 
FM  stations  and  because  of  spectrum  con- 
siderations. It  is  likely  that  nearly  all  future 
public  or  educational  radio  stations  will  be 
FM. 

The  president  of  the  Oorixjratlon  for  public 
broadcasting.  Mr.  John  Macy,  Jr..  has  said: 
"Without  the  successful  passage  of  all- 
channel  AM'FM  legislation,  the  corporation 
for  public  broadcasting  cannot  efficiently 
fulfill  Its  responsibility  to  public  radio,  in 
that  virtually  all  non-commercial  educa- 
tional radio  licensees  (455  of  480)  are  as- 
signed to  FM  frequencies.  FM  set  penetration, 
as  low  as  10  percent  In  radio-equipped  auto- 
mobiles and  ranging  in  percentages  from 
the  low  thirties  to  the  high  eighties  in  homes 
located  in  the  top  100  population  centers,  is 
Inadequate  to  meet  this  commitment.  The 
passage  of  all-chjknnel  legislation  will  ensure 
a  significant  expansion  of  the  number  of  lis- 
teners able  to  receive  and  benefit  from  public 
radio  programming." 

It  is  no  news  to  this  audience  that  F^  has 
many  characteristics  particularly  suited  to 
educational  broadcasting.  With  its  capability 
to  utilize  sub-channels  simultaneously  with 
its  main  channel,  FM  gives  the  public  broad- 
casters a  medium  which  can  serve  a  general 
audience  and.  In  addition,  several  specific 
audiences  with  separate  programming  trans- 
mitted on  a  simultaneous  basis.  Some  public 
broadcasters  are  already  using  these  fre- 
quencies for  instructional  programming,  for 
continuing  education  for  doctors  and  nurses 
and  for  specialized  programming  for  the 
blind  and  visually  handicapped. 


But  it  is  not  only  In  educational  program- 
ming that  the  public  is  being  short -change<l 
in  FM  benefits.  The  world  of  music  is  a 
world  apart  on  FM.  The  quality  and  artistic 
dlfTerenoes  l)etween  stereo  and  mionaiiral 
broadcasting  are  almost  unbelievable.  And 
stero  Is.  of  course,  an  FM  exclusive. 

Stereo  In  automobiles  almost  defies  de- 
scription. The  experience  of  a  friend  of  mlna 
who  recently  purchased  a  new  car  best  Il- 
lustrates my  point.  Since  my  friend  la  an  PM 
enthusiast.  H«  insisted  that  his  car  be  dellv- 
ered  with  FM  stereo  installed,  Tl.e  salesman 
who  introduced  the  owner  to  his  new  car 
for  the  first  time  could  hardly  wait  to  ex- 
pound on  the  all-round  sound  He  kefrt  re- 
peating that  there  was  Just  no  comparison 
between  this  sound  and  what  he  hears — as 
he  put  It — on  the  "plain"  radio  in  his  own 
personal  car. 

He  was  so  enthusiastic  my  friend  suspected 
that  the  salesman  had  not  been  exposed  to 
automobile  stereo  many  times  in  the  past— 
if  at  all.  Perhaps  we  should  require  that  all 
automobile  dealer  demonstration  cars  be 
equipped  with  FM  stereo  receiving  sets.  Our 
Detroit  friends,  as  well  as  their  salesmen, 
could  discover  that  PM  stereo  helps  sell 
automobiles. 

And,  I  am  told,  stereo  Is  not  the  ultimate 
We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  quadrosonlc 
sound  which  again,  thanks  to  the  art  of  PM 
broadcasting,  will  add  another  dimension  to 
listening. 

There  are  a  plethora  of  advantages  to  PM 
broadcasting  with  which  you  are  more  famil- 
iar than  I,  but  let  me  mention  what  Is  per- 
haps Its  most  Important  one.  That  Is  In  the 
simple,  mundane  process  of  providing  more 
Information  and  more  entertainment  to  more 
people.  Many  p>eople  today  recei'  e  little  or 
no  broadcast  service  of  an  acceptable  quality, 
and  far  too  little  of  local  Interest. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  this  point  may 
I  speak  as  the  "voice  of  experience."  In  my 
State  of  Utah — and  In  other  western  and 
Intermountaln  states  such  as  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Montana,  where  God  has  blessed  us 
with  the  wealth  of  his  nature,  man  has  to 
date  left  us  poverty-stricken  In  access  to  the 
broadcast  Information  and  entertainment 
that  many  other  areas  enjoy  routinely  in 
abundance. 

Daytime  service  In  our  part  of  the  country 
Is  reasonably  adequate,  but  at  night,  due 
essentially  to  the  lack  of  VM  stations,  the 
picture  Is  dismal.  As  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commlsslwi 
said  not  too  long  ago.  "a  primary  service 
map  of  the  United  States  for  the  nighttime 
portion  of  broadcast  hours  resembles  a  teen- 
ager with  a  bad  case  of  acne." 

Well,  out  my  way,  even  the  acne  spots  are 
few  and  far  between. 

But  the  "radio-barren  west"  Is  not  the 
only  ahut-out  from  adequate  broadcast  serv- 
ice. There  are  today  many  substantial,  new 
communities  In  these  United  States — which, 
although  related  to  other  major  cities  in 
a  "megalopolis"  sense,  have  need  of  their  own 
broadca«t  faclUtlee,  whether  those  facilities 
be  AM,  FM  or  TV.  But  they  don't  have  them! 
A  tj-plcal  example — and  I  am  sure  you  can 
Identify  It  with  conununltles  In  your  own 
part  of  the  country — is  a  new  community  In 
Maryland  known  as  Columbia.  Columbia  Is 
a  large,  new.  attractive,  and  progressive  city 
approximately  halfway  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  Like  every  other  city  In  these 
United  States,  it  has  a  community  of  inter- 
est, understandable  local  pride,  and  many 
local  projects  to  talk  about.  It  also  has  a 
natural  longing  for  a  broadcast  station  of 
Its  own. 

Uiifortunately,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  no  broadcast  facilities  available  for 
Columbia.  Because  of  present  frequency  al- 
location and  assignment  policy,  the  residents 
of  Columbia  find  themselves  In  much  the 
same  category  as  communities  of  the  "barren 
west" — ^at  least  Insofar  as  inter-communlca- 
tlon  by  air  waves  Is  concerned. 


This  situation,  of  course,  cries  out  for 
remedy.  I  am  glad  to  report,  therefore,  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  Is 
naw  engaged  In  a  rule  malting  proceeding 
which  cjuld  bring  relief.  The  proceeding  Is 
designed  to  explore  and  revise  "(the)  .  .  . 
Commission's  rules  regarding  AM  station  as- 
signments standards  and  the  relationship 
between  the  AM  and  F^M  broadcast  services" 
(docket  No.  18651).  This  proceeding  was  In- 
stituted (unfortunately  as  long  ago  as  Sep- 
tember, 1969)  because,  the  Commission  said, 
".  .  .  The  maturing  pattern  of  assignments 
for  the  standard  broadcast  band,  especially 
when  considered  In  light  of  the  .  .  .  FM 
service,  necessitated  fundamental  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  our  allocation  policies." 

I  am  pleased  that  your  association — the 
Association  of  FM  Broadcasters — ^has  taken 
such  a  realistic  and  forthright  position  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  rule  amendments. 
Let  me  repeat  for  you  what  your  associa- 
tion has  told  the  Commission,  for  I  can 
find  no  better  expression  of  the  problem 
that  plagues  us  all: 

"The  National  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters strongly  supports  the  concept  of  a 
wholly  Integrated  AM  and  FM  aural  broad- 
cast service.  With  the  accelerating  popula- 
tion growth,  the  rapid  advance  of  new 
technical  developments,  and  the  consequent 
obsolescence  of  former  techniques  and  stand- 
ards, there  Is  no  alternative.  Increasing  pres- 
ent demands  make  It  crystal  clear  that  all 
the  aural  frequencies — ^AM  and  FM — are 
needed  If  there  Is  to  be  an  adequate  aural 
broadcEist  system  for  the  future.  Certainly 
FM  alone  cannot  do  the  Job  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  there  are  far  too  few 
frequencies  available — both  presently  and 
potentially.  Moreover,  It  Is  entirely  unreal- 
istic to  even  think  about  an  aural  broadcast 
system  In  this  country  that  does  not  Incor- 
porate and  utilize  both  the  groundwave  and 
skywavs  propagation  characteristics  of  AM. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  Just  as  un- 
realistic to  think  In  terms  of  a  broadcast 
system  that  was  not  designed  and  planned 
to  bring  to  as  many  listeners  as  possible 
through  the  new  broadcasting  dimensions 
offered  only  by  FM.  The  advantages  and  dls- 
advanteiges  of  both  AM  and  FM  must  be 
recognized,  the  advantages  utilized  and  de- 
veloped, and  the  disadvantages  avoided  Inso- 
far as  possible." 

And  to  quote  further: 

"The  National  Association  oif  PM  Broed- 
casters  believes  that  the  prc^josal  offered 
by  this  proceeding  Is  In  most  respects  a  sub- 
stantial step  forward.  It  Is,  however,  only  a 
Bt^  and  should  be  recognized  as  such.  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  adopt  the 
preeeoit  proposal,  or  something  substantially 
similar  thereto,  and  then  acce>pt  It  as  the 
base  for  either  a  permanent  or  an  extended 
Inteirlm  system  of  aural  broadcast  frequency 
allocations  and  assignments.  Basically,  the 
present  proposal  merely  recognizes  that  FM 
must  be  made  an  equal  partner  In  the  broad- 
cast enterprise.  It  does  not  contemplate  cer- 
tain basic  changes  In  allocation  policies  and 
•tandards  which  the  National  Association  of 
PM  Broadcasters  believes  are  essential  If  AM 
and  PM  are  to  be  Integrated  Into  an  overall 
aural  broadcast  ssrstem  that  will  meet  Its 
full  potential." 

Tour  association's  statement  then  calls  the 
Oommlsslon's  attention  to  a  1064  report  of 
the  Joint  Technical  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Institute  of  the  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers  and  Electronic  Industries  Asaocla- 
tlon  and  continues: 

"One  of  the  basic  phlloeophlee  and  recom- 
mendations of  that  report  ...  is  that 
"...  LocaJ,  as  distinct  from  regional  and 
clear-channel  broadcasting  should  vacate  the 
AM  frequency  band  and  move  to  the  FM 
oreadcastlng  band.  Such  a  move  would  capi- 
talise on  the  physical  properties  of  the  bands 
mvolved  to  provide  for  better  utUlzatlon  of 
w»  »pectruni.' 


In  its  concluding  chapter,  the  report  ex- 
plains that: 

"The  spectrum  635-1605  kilocycles  Is  uni- 
versally used  for  the  broadcasting  service. 
In  most  areas,  the  band  is  so  crov.dc-d  that 
at  night,  when  skywave  Interference  prevails, 
many  stations  are  reduced  to  an  interferciice- 
free  service  of  oi;ly  a  few  miles,  .  .  .  Certainly 
it  would  seem  In  the  long-range  public  inter- 
est to  transfer  local  broadcasting  as  distin- 
guished from  region  and  clear  channel  to  the 
FM  broadcasting  band," 

( And  now  back  to  your  statement.) 

"This  statement  concisely  points  to  per- 
hajM  the  most  serious  disadvantage  of  AM 
but  also  recognizes  that  the  disadvantage 
results  primarily  from  the  manner  In  which 
It  Is  used  In  accordance  with  present  alloca- 
tion and  assignment  standards.  For  too  many 
sub-standard.  Interference  ridden,  "cream 
skimming'  AM  oi>eratlon3  are  already  in 
existence.  Undoubtedly,  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  FM  and  Its  delayed  acceptance  by 
the  public  has  contributed  significantly  to 
this  condition  and  conversely  the  sub- 
standard AM  assignments  have  tended  to 
retard  FM.  However,  the  point  now  Is  that 
the  situation  must  not  be  permitted  to  fur- 
ther deteriorate." 

I  would  say  amen  to  that  statement  of 
your  association  with  this  addition :  We  must 
not  permit  the  present  situation  to  further 
deteriorate.  We  must  take  that  first  long 
stride  toward  a  more  perfect  system. 

I,  like  your  association,  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  It  Is  the  sub-standard  AM  assign- 
ments— not  AM  as  such — that  must  be  ques- 
tioned In  a  serious  frequency  allocation 
study.  The  aural  system  which  I  visualize, 
and  I  believe  your  association  visualizes,  can- 
not be  achieved  without  AM  playing  a  very 
significant  role.  Overall  public  Interest  dic- 
tates that  "AM"  frequencies  must  be  utilized 
to  provide  viable  service  both  to  centers  of 
pwpulation  and  to  extended  areas,  without 
prejudicing  the  opportunity  of  FM  stations 
to  provide  their  superior  services  to  as  many 
listeners  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
technical  capacity  of  the  art. 

Sub-standard  AM  stations  capable  of  pro- 
viding service  only  to  population  "cores" — 
the  AM  peanuts  I  referred  to  earlier — do  not 
fit  this  pattern. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  Is  that  a  forever- 
frozen  frequency  allocation  system  must  not 
be  condoned.  We  In  1971  must  not  "fore- 
close" future  generations — even  the  next 
generation — from  better  and  more  efficient 
ways  of  satisfying  their  broadcast  appetites. 
Only  ostriches  with  heads  In  sand  would 
contend  otherwise. 

We  are  not  Uke  the  elderly  gentleman  who, 
when  asked  how  he  liked  growing  old,  replied 
that,  considering  the  only  other  alternative, 
he  was  happy  with  things  the  way  they  were. 

We  who  are  Interested  In  achieving  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  broadcast  portion 
of  the  radio  spectrum,  and  who  want  to  see 
FM  play  the  role  It  Is  capable  of  playing  to 
that  end,  know  that  there  are  alternatives. 
We  only  need  to  seek  them  out — and  seek 
them  out  we  must — for  more  aural  frequen- 
cies must  be  made  more  readily  available  to 
bring  more  signals,  and  more  Infortnatlon, 
and  more  entertainment  not  just  to  the 
Utahs  and  the  IdclhoB  and  the  Ooluxnblaa,  but 
to  all  America. 

Surely  we  cannot  be  so  naive  as  to  assume 
that  In  only  half  a  century  we  have  reached 
the  Utopia  of  all-time  frequency  utilization. 
Such  an  attitude  would  be  a  disservice  not 
only  to  you  broadcasters  and  the  broadcast 
Industry,  but  to  everyone. 

We  must  start  listening  to,  and  Imple- 
menting what  knowledgeable  men — particu- 
larly your  own  scientists — are  telling  us. 
We  should  dust  off  that  1964  report  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers and  study  It  with  open  minds.  Perhaps 
It  Is  not  the  whole  answer  but  some  answer 
must  be  found  and  a  significant  part  of  It  I 


am  convinced  will  be  FM.  In  this  Instance, 
there  la  no  alternative. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  FiS.  must  be 
prepared  for  Its  mission  and  the  first  step 
Is  to  Insure  that  the  people  It  now  serves,  and 
the  many  more  It  will  serve  better,  have  ac- 
cess to  Its  many  public  service  advantages 
and  to  Its  technical  superiority.  This,  as  I 
see  It,  Is  why  all-channel  receiving  sets  play 
first  fiddle.  We  need  them  to  make  the  best 
of  the  present  and  we  need  them,  even  more 
critically,  to  insure  that  our  broadcast  future 
exceeds  and  excells  the  past.  We  can  accept 
nothing  less,  but  as  the  past  Is  prologue  so 
is  the  present  the  time  to  plan  and  prepare 
for  the  future. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  here  today  that 
"all  signals  are  go"  for  an  all-channel  bill, 
maybe  not  yet,  but  I  do  believe  that  with 
your  help  we  can  turn  them  on! 


ESEA  in,  AN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Administration  has 
asked  for  a  fiscal  year  1972  appropria- 
tion of  $143,393,000  for  ESEA  III.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  needs  in  this  area, 
reveals  that  this  sum  is  inadequate.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  three  areas  of  need,  in- 
volving student  and  school  personnel, 
state  leadership  services,  and  elementary 
school  guidance,  are  of  particular  inter- 
est to  me. 

According  to  the  latest  arrest  statistics, 
59  percent  of  all  violent  crimes  and  81 
percent  of  crimes  against  property  are 
committed  by  persons  under  the  age  of 
25.  Why?  An  obvious  partial  answer  to 
this  is  related  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
services  employed  in  our  education  sys- 
tem. One  out  of  every  four  students  en- 
tering the  ninth  grade  fails  to  complete 
high  school.  Apparently,  these  young 
people  are  not  being  reached.  There  are 
insufficient  qualified  guidance  personnel 
available  to  interpret  student  and  com- 
munity needs  to  curriculum  planners. 
The  "system"  becomes  irrelevant  and  the 
students  become  disinterested. 

About  80  percent  of  our  yoimg  people 
prepare  for  college  admission,  but  only 
32  percent  will  enter,  and  half  who  do 
will  fall  to  graduate.  Material  provided 
by  guidance  and  testing  programs  is 
needed  to  change  this  condition  of  our 
high  schools  which  are  presently  geared 
to  serve  a  minority  of  16  percent. 

We  have  been  distressed  In  the  last  few 
years  about  the  unrest  on  our  campnises 
and  in  our  public  schools.  But  I  submit 
that  much  of  this  imrest  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  are  in 
college  and  millions  are  in  high  schools 
without  a  purpose.  Youth  with  career 
goals  are  not  usually  the  dropouts  or 
troublemakers.  More  effective  services 
and  more  adequate  guidance  would 
strengthen  career  goals  and  charts  a 
definite  course  for  students  otherwise 
doomed  to  economic  disaster. 

State  leadership  services  must  be 
strengthened  and  modernized  to  provide 
intensive  Inservlce  work  with  counselors, 
to  increase  their  skills  and  understand- 
ing, and  in  some  cases,  modify  their 
attitudes  toward  guidance  and  career 
development.  This  service  is  also  needed 
to  help  clarify  the  role  of  teachers  in  the 
process  of  guidance  and  counseling. 
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Moreover,  we  must  expand  and  im- 
prove the  counseling  services  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  the  schools  of  our  larger 
cities,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  one 
counselor  per  1,785  pupils.  The  situation 
is  worse  in  small  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
communities  where  one  counselor  may 
"serve"  5,882  pupils.  We  know  the  value 
of  guidance  and  counseling  at  an  early 
age,  yet  we  have  neglected  to  deliver 
these  services  to  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association  has  recom- 
mended a  minimum  appropriation  of 
$287  million  for  fiscal  1972.  This  repre- 
sents a  50-percent  increase  over  the 
$143,393,000  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  fiscal  1968  the  combined  appropria- 
tion for  ESEA  III  and  NDEA  V-A  was 
$212,376,000.  Assuming  the  normal  10 
percent  increase  per  annum  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  1968,  without  increasing 
services,  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1972  should  be  $342,033,672. 

The  $287  million  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  is  $5.5  million  less 
than  the  amount  needed  to  get  the  job 
done.  Their  position  is  more  than  rea- 
sonable, particularly  in  view  of  need  to 
recommit  more  of  our  resources  to  areas 
of  himian  growth  and  development. 

The  American  Personnel  and  Guid- 
ance Association  has  developed  a  very 
informative  statement  titled  "Develop- 
ing Human  Potential  Through  Guidance, 
Coimseling  and  Testing."  The  statement 
was  developed  for  the  March  29-31  con- 
ference of  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  ESEA  III.  It  includes  a 
historical  sketch  of  title  rn  ESEA  and 
observations  on  the  implementation  of 
programs  under  that  title. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DrvH-opiNG  Human  Potential  Thbough 
Guidance,  Codnseung,  and  Testing 

background 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  programs 
have  played  an  important  role  in  American 
education  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  At 
that  time,  at  least  two  movements  initiated 
profound  changes  in  the  nature  of  Ameri- 
can society.  The  first  was  the  accelerating 
rate  at  which  the  United  States  was  becom- 
ing an  industrial-technological,  rather  than 
agricultural  society.  The  second  was  a  shift 
In  the  goal  of  American  education  from  a 
very  limited  system  serving  a  select  num- 
ber of  students  to  a  comprehensive  system 
which  would  eventually  serve  large  number  of 
students,  thereby  helping  to  fulflJl  Thomas 
Jefferson's  notion  that  a  democratic  society 
would  need  to  be  a  well  educated  society. 

Our  industrial  society  and  our  compre- 
hensive education  system  created  a  multitude 
of  opportunities  for  many  different  kinds  of 
people.  The  process  of  helping  individuals, 
especially  young  people,  understand  these 
opportunities  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
would  participate  in  them,  was  systemlzed 
by  people  such  as  Prank  Parsons  and  the 
process  was  called  by  various  names.  In- 
cluding vocational  guidance,  and  eventually 
simply  as  guidance.'  The  rapid  growth  and 


1  Bruce  Shertzer  and  Shelley  C.  Stone. 
Fundamentals  of  Counseling.  Boston: 
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the  ever  Increasing  demands  for  guidance 
services  offer  ample  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tance to  individuals  of  these  services.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  these  services  was 
Improved  in  the  nMd  1940'8  when  vocational 
education  funds  Became  available  to  pro- 
vide state  guidance  supervision  and  coun- 
selor education. 

The  greatest  growth  In  numbers  of  guid- 
ance programs  and  in  personnel  providing 
guidance  services  took  place  with  the  advent 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  At  that  time  the  Congress  chose  to 
define  the  identification  and  development 
of  human  resources,  not  only  as  necessary 
goals  for  the  fullest  career  development  of 
Individuals  in  our  society  (noble  ends  In 
themselves) ,  but  in  terms  of  the  nation's 
vital  security.  The  decade  of  the  sixties 
brought  a  new  challenge  as  our  nation  faced 
the  problem  of  helping  large  numbers  of 
low  Income,  disadvantaged,  and  handicapped 
Individuals  participate  to  a  greater  degree 
In  the  benefits  of  our  society. 

The  role  of  guidance  in  education 
There  have  been  several  additional  rea- 
sons for  the  growth  of  guidance  and  per- 
sonnel services  as  our  complex  society  and 
our  comprehensive  educational  system  have 
created  new  opportunities  and  new  chal- 
lenges. First,  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams spotlight  the  individual  and  his 
development  as  the  central  purpose  of  educa- 
tion. Second,  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams encourage  the  realization  of  human 
freedom  by  helping  individuals  to  learn  about 
and  understand  the  range  of  options  and  op- 
portunities available  to  them.  Third,  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs  facilitate 
self-sufficiency  in  individuals  by  advocating 
and  assisting  in  the  development  of  activi- 
ties designed  to  further  personal,  educational, 
and  career  development.  As  education  in  our 
society  becomes  an  even  more  individualized 
process,  the  provision  of  guidance  and  per- 
sonnel services  merits  a  higher  priority  than 
It  has  received. 

Providing  adequate  guidance  and  per- 
sonnel services  will  continue  to  challenge 
those  who  provide  and  support  educational 
programs.  These  guidance  and  counseling 
services  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  If: 

1.  They  are  based  on  clearly  established 
human  needs. 

2.  They  are  innovative  and  imaginative 
in  approach. 

3.  They  are  grounded  in  proven  practice. 

4.  They  employ  accountability  principles. 

5.  They  use  planning,  management,  and 
evaluative  techniques  In  program  develop- 
ment and  operation. 

The  foregoing  provide  a  natural  rationale 
for  the  consolidation  of  guidance,  counsel- 
ing and  testing  (formerly  found  in  NDEA 
Title  V-A)    In  ESEA  Title  in  legislation. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

On  April  13,  1970  President  Nixon  signed 
Into  law  PL.  91-230,  the  ESEA  Amendments 
of  1969.  Title  in  of  this  new  public  law 
consolidated  two  programs  which  had  been 
separately  authorized: 

(a)  ESEA  ni — in  the  previous  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  this  title  dealt 
with  innovative  programs,  supplementary 
centers,  creative  projects  and  other  services 
in  education. 

(b)  NDEA  V-A — guidance,  counseling  and 
testing  programs  as  administered  and  main- 
tained through  state  departments  of 
education. 

The  latter  program  is  the  major  concern 
of  this  section  of  the  paper.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  authorized  in 
1958.  The  purpose  of  Title  V-A  was  to 
strengthen  guidance,  counseling  and  testing 
In  order  to  identify  and  encourage  able  stu- 
dents. Initially,  this  title  was  limited  to 
secondary  schools.  To  Identify  and  develop 
more  fully  talents  needed  for  an  expanding 
economy  and  to  achieve  the  goal  of  maximum 
development  of  each  Individual,  counseling 


services  were  needed  below  and  beyond  the 
secondary  school  level.  Therefore,  the  NDEA 
Amendments  of  1964  extended  the  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  provisions  to  public  ele- 
mentary schools  and  to  public  Junior  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes.  Amendment* 
In  1968  extended  the  program  through  fiscal 
year  1971  and  authorized  short-term  train- 
ing for  guidance  and  counseling  personnel 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Junior 
colleges  and  technical  institutes.'' 

Authorization  Is  only  one  part  of  NDEA 
V-A's  legislative  history.  The  other  part  1» 
annual  appropriations.  Although  NDEA  V-A 
funding  began  in  1958,  the  peak  year  of  fimd- 
ing  (as  an  unconsolidated  program)  waa 
fiscal  1968.  Authorizations  as  contrasted  with 
actual  appropriations  and/or  budget  recom- 
mendations are  cited  In  Table  I  on  the  fol- 
lowing  page  for  1968  through  1972. 

TABLE  I.— COMPARISON  OF  NDEA  V-A  ESEA  III  FUNDING 
1%8~72 


Authorization  Appropriations  Budget- 

recommenda- 
tion 

Fiscal  year: 

1%8 $30,000,000      $24,500,000  

1969 25.000,000       17,000,000  

1970 40.000,000        14.450.000 

1971 154.000.000   J  143,400,000  ..  _ 

1972. >575,OOO,0O0 «  $143, 400, 000 

•  NDEA  V-A  was  consolidated  into  title  III  of  Pubic  Law  91- 
230  with  a  hscal  year  1971  combined  authorization  ol  $550,000,- 
000,  yet  the  fiscal  year  1971  authorization  for  NDEA  V-A  re- 
pealed by  Public  Law  91-230  was  $54,000,000. 

»  This  figure  represents  the  appropriations  for  (he  consolidated 
version  of  ESEA  III  as  found  in  Public  Law  91-230, 

a  This  figure  represents  the  authorization  in  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  consolidated  ESEA  III. 

<  The  administration  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  recommended 
his  expenditure  for  ESEA  III. 

The  picture  is  not  impressive  but  does 
indicate  the  disparity  between  funding 
authorization  levels  and  actual  annual  appro- 
priations allocated  to  NDEA  V-A.  now  a  con- 
solidated feature  of  ESEA  III,  P.L.  91-230. 

To  complete  the  history  of  NDEA  V-A,  its 
major  achievements  should  be  noted: 

1.  The  numbeT  of  counselors  providing 
guidance  and  counseling  services  to  public 
school  children  and  youth  has  increased 
sharply  (e.g.)  In  1958,  there  were  13.000  full- 
time  counselors  for  secondary  schools  with 
a  counselor  to  pupil  ratio  of  1 :960,  there  were 
no  counselors  for  elementary  schools;  in  1968 
there  were  36,000  full-time  secondary  school 
counselors  with  a  ratio  of  1:450,  and  4,600 
elementary  counselors  (half  of  these  were 
full-time)  with  a  ratio,  considering  all  ele- 
mentary students,  of  1 :9.600. 

2.  LoeaZ  and  state  support  for  guidance 
and  counseling  programs  has  markedly  im- 
proved. Financial  support  of  these  programs 
considering  only  local  and  state  support.  Is 
more  than  27  times  greater  than  when  fed- 
eral assistance  began.  Moreover,  the  federal 
share  of  support  decreased  from  44.5%  in 
1958  to  less  than  8.4'"  currently.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  "seed  money"  effect  in 
NDEA   V-A    funding   for   guidance   services. 

3.  More  tests  and  testing  programs  to  iden- 
tify interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  of  young 
people  have  been  provided.  Nine  million  of 
the  45  million  tests  provided  students  in 
1966-67  were  funded  from  NDEA  V-A 
(400.000  of  this  number  to  non-public 
schools) . 

4.  College  and  post-high  school  vocational- 
technical  school  enrollments  have  increased 
significantly:  students  are  staying  in  school 
longer  and  more  are  graduating  from  high 
school. 

5.  State  education  a-jency  guidance  and 
personnel  service  have  greatly  expanded. 


»  D.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Review  of  Progress,  Title  V-A  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969. 
pp.  1-4. 


Other  Indicators  of  NDEA  V-A  effective- 
ness are : 

1.  Minimal  recommended  standards  for 
guidance  programs  have  Increased. 

2.  Qualifications  for  State  Supervisors  of 
Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing  have  been 
strengthened. 

3.  Counselor  certification  requirements 
have  Improved. 

4.  All  50  states  rather  than  the  larger  or 
more  affluent  ones,  have  been  helped  to  es- 
tablish or  strentghen  guidance  services.' 

There  are  still  many  unmet  needs  of  peo- 
ple which  could  be  met  through  more  effec- 
tive guidance  and  counseling  programs: 

1.  Counselor-student  ratios  are  too  high, 
especially  In  elementary  schools  where  the 
ratio  is  1:9.600  considering  all  schools.* 

2.  In  1975,  the  secondary  schools  will  need 
33.850  more  counselors  than  they  now  have 
but  will  be  able  to  find  only  two-thirds  of  this 
number;  the  elementary  schools  will  need 
27,905  but  only  one-third  will  be  found.  These 
figures  are  not  based  on  school  populations 
but  are  practical  estimates  gleaned  from  state 
supervisors  based  on  conditions  within  the 
states.  Stated  another  way  only  57%  of  1975 's 
counselor  needs  will  be  met.' 

3.  There  is  a  need  for  more  training  pro- 
grams for  counselors  (for  ghetto,  rural,  Ap- 
palachian, and  other  specialized  areas); 
training  programs  for  paraprofessionals  to  as- 
sist the  counselor;  in-service  training  and 
superlvslon  of  existent  counselors;  and 
broadened  experiences  in  career  development 
concepts,  new  technology,  group  work,  and 
human  relations  training. 

4.  Counselors  need  more  training,  prac- 
tical experience  and  information  to  help 
children  and  youth  give  full  consideration 
in  their  career  planning  to  specialty  oriented 
technical  and  vocational  areas  which  this 
country  needs  filled. 

5.  Greater  support  Is  needed  for  guidance 
activities  designed  specifically  to  reduce 
school  dropouts. 

6.  Guidance  and  personnel  services  are  in 
urgent  need  of  expansion.  Even  though  ex- 
pressly authorized  In  1964,  guidance  services 
for  Junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
have  not  been  implemented  sufficiently  be- 
cause of  limited  funding. 

7.  More  parent  education  and  adult  coun- 
seling programs  are  needed  to  lessen  the 
generation  gap  and  to  Increase  the  under- 
standing by  parents  of  the  role  of  the  school 
In  Imparting  Information  and  discussing  with 
children  and  youth  such  controversial  sub- 
jects as  race,  drugs,  sex,  war  and  politics. 

Significant  features  of  Public  Law 
91-230.  ESEA  III 

Under  amendments  In  P.L.  91-230,  Title 
III,  ESEA  Is  redesignated  as  "Supplementary 
Educational  Centers  and  Services;  Guidance, 
Counseling  and  Testing." 

This  combination  of  NDEA.  Title  V-A  with 
the  previously  authorized  ESEA,  Title  III, 
which  provides  for  the  Inclusion  of  funds 
for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  within 
the  new  version  of  ESEA,  Title  in  appropria- 
tions has  resulted  In  a  duad  role  for  ESEA 
State  Advisory  Councils  and  has  created  a 
variety  of  problenvs  or  opportunities  (depend- 
ing on  how  one  looks  at  them)  related  to 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  state 
programs.  This  dual  role  is  a  consequence 
of  the  merging  of  two  pieces  of  Federal 
legislation  which  were  conceived  and  de- 
signed on  the  basis  of  different  philosophical 
approaches  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tlJiial  practice.  These  different  philosophies 
nave  evoked  distinctly  different  operational 
procedures   and   evaluative  criteria  for   the 


'  Ibid,  pp  14-44. 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  The  Education  Professions  1968 
Washington.  DC  :  U.S  Government  Printing 
Office,  1969.  p  165 

'/bid.  p  166. 


*  two  programs.  ESEA,  Title  HI  has  empha- 
sized educational  innovation  through  the 
distribution  of  relatively  massive  funding 
to  selected  school  systems  on  a  competitive 
project  tkasis.  In  contrast,  NDEA  Title  V-A 
has  emphasized  the  encouragement  of  guid- 
ance, counseling  and  testing  program  de- 
velopment and  maintenance,  stressing  equi- 
table distribution  of  funds,  materials,  and 
services  to  all  schools  meeting  established 
standards  of  eligibUlty.  That  this  approach 
has  paid  off  is  evident  from  the  Increase  in 
the  number  of  school  guidance  programs 
and  guidance  personnel  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  Federal  suppof  t. 

Although  the  combination  of  the  two 
programs  under  ESEA,  Title  UI  now  permits 
the  expenditure  of  guidance,  counseling  and 
testing  funds  on  a  competitive  project  basis, 
the  law  is  clear  in  its  intent  to  permit  con- 
tinued expenditure  of  such  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  under  NDEA 
V-A  as  amended.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Act 
states — 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  combine 
within  a  single  authorization,  subject  to  the 
modifications  imposed  by  the  provisions  and 
requirements  of  this  title,  the  programs 
formerly  authorized  by  this  title  and  title 
V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  and,  except  as  expressly  modified  by 
this  title.  Federal  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  and  the  funding  of  the 
same  types  of  programs  previously  authorized 
by  those  titles." 

The  intent  to  maintain  the  operational 
integrity  of  the  guidance,  consellng  and  test- 
ing programs  Is  further  Indicated  by  Includ- 
ing in  Section  305(b)  of  the  Act  the  same 
provisions  dealing  with  these  programs  as 
were  orlglnaUy  stated  under  Title  V-A. 

Programs  formerly  authorized  by  Title  V-A. 
NDEA  are  expressly  modified  by  the 
Amended  Title  III,  ESEA  with  reference  to 
the  following: 

1.  Matching  of  Federal  funds  from  state 
or  local  sources  no  longer  applies. 

2.  Distinguishes,  for  guidance,  counseling 
and  testing  purposes,  administration  from 
state  supervision   and  leadership  activities. 

3.  Participation  of  children  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  is  now  possible  in  guidance 
and  counseling  programs  or  projects,  as  well 
as  In  testing  programs.  (Under  Title  V-A, 
only  testing  was  available  to  students  In 
non-public  schools.) 

4.  The  state  must  assure  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  that  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  50%  of  Federal  funds  expended  for  guid- 
ance, counseling  and  testing  during  Fiscal 
Year  1970  will  be  spent  for  these  programs 
in  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

5.  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
Title  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and, 
to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds,  be  made  available  by  the  ap- 
plicant for  authorized  purposes,  and  in  no 
case  supplant  such  funds. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  provisions. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
Is  to  maintain  the  identity  and  autonomy  of 
guidance,  counseling  and  testing  programs. 
However,  the  combination  of  these  programs 
within  a  single  authorization  opens  up  pos- 
sibilities through  cooperative  relationships 
that  can  lead  to  strengthening  and  develop- 
ing the  quality  of  guidance  and  counseling, 
and  of  other  pupil  personnel  services  through 
new  and  innovative  approaches. 

U.S.O.E.  administrative  regulations 
While  authorizing  the  continuance  of  pro- 
grams for  the  same  purposes  and  of  the  same 
types  previously  funded  under  Title  V-A. 
the  amended  Act  also  provides  fiexlblllty  to 
fund  Innovative  exemplary  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria,  policies  and  proce- 
dures specified  for  the  Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Centers  and  Services  component  of 
Title  III    Regulation   118.11(e)    states — 


"Project  grants  may  be  made  to  local 
agencies  under  this  section  for  the  following 
purposes:  (1)  planning  programs  and  proj- 
ects designed  to  provide  the  services  and 
activities  described  In  clauses  2  and  3,  in- 
cluding pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  such  plans;  (2)  establishing 
or  expanding  Innovative  and  exemplary 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  adop- 
tion of  new  programs;  and  (3)  establishing, 
maintaining,  and  Improving  guidance  and 
counseling  services  and  activities,  especially 
through  new  and  Improved  approaches  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  Title  in  of  the 
Act." 

Regulations  also  make  clear'that  In  addi- 
tion to  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level,  there  shall  be, 
"provision  for  supervision  and  leadership  ac- 
tivities by  the  state  educational  agency  with 
regard  to  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  guidance  and  counseling 
services  under  the  state  plan,"  and  coordina- 
tion of  related  Federal  and  state  programs 
"to  provide  for  strong  leadership  in  the  area 
of  guidance  and  counseling,"  Regulation 
118.11(c). 

Federal  funds  for  state  level  supervisory 
and  leadership  activities  in  guidance,  coun- 
seling and  testing  may  continue  to  be  ex- 
pended as  under  the  former  Title  V-A  by 
utilizing  local  grant  or  program  funds  for 
these  ptirposes.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  Regulations,  It  Is  expected  that  such 
a  staff  win  continue  to  be  maintained  and 
strengthened  to  the  extent  necessary  to  con- 
tinue carrying  on  these  functions. 

Each  state  will  determine  administrative, 
as  distinguished  from  state  supervision  and 
leadership  activities,  and  will  make  neces- 
sary arrangements  in  terms  of  staff  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  guidance,  counseling  and  testing 
programs.  Part  of  the  uncertainty  regarding 
administrative  relationships  of  the  two  pro- 
grams under  this  Title  accrues  from  the  or- 
ganizational structure  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  combined  authorization  arrangement. 
"Coordinator  of  Title  HI,  ESEA,"  originally 
applied  only  to  Supplementary  Educational 
Centers  and  Services.  With  the  addition  of 
guidance,  counseling  and  testing,  states  may 
now  want  to  amend  staff  title  designations  In 
order  to  reflect  actual  operational  respon- 
sibilities under  Title  ni. 

In  addition  to  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  or  projects,  the  Act,  and  Regula- 
tions 118.10  provide  that — 

(a)  The  state  plan  shall  set  forth  a  pro- 
gram for  testing  students  in  the  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  state  or  in  the  public  and  private  Jun- 
ior colleges  and  technical  Institutes  of  the 
state.  In  so  doing,  the  plan  shall  describe 
the  primary  objectives  of  the  program,  iden- 
tify the  grade  levels  of  students  to  be  tested 
and  the  types  of  tests  to  be  utilized  for  the 
measurement  of  aptitudes  and  abilities. 

(b)  The  testing  program  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  Include  at  least  one  test  for 
students  not  beyond  grade  12,  and  shall,  (1) 
be  utilized  to  Identify  students  with  out- 
standing aptitudes  and  abilities;  (2)  provide 
such  information  about  the  aptitudes  and 
abilities  of  students  as  may  be  needed  In 
connection  with  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing program  required  by  §  118.11;  and  (3) 
provide  such  information  as  may  be  needed 
to  assist  other  educational  or  training  in- 
stitutions and  prospective  employers  in  as- 
sessing the  educational  and  occupational 
potential  of  students  seeking  admission  to 
educational  or  training  Institutions  or 
employment. 

The  combined  arrangement  under  Title  ni 
offers  state  education  agencies  the  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  maintain,  but  also  to  ex- 
plore new  approaches  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  guidance,  counseling  and  testing 
programs  of  projects. 
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Implementation  at  the  State  Level 

Implementation  of  guidance,  counseling 
and  testing  programs  at  the  state  level  will 
vary  from  state  to  state,  depending  on  the 
point  of  view  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 
and  state  educational  administration,  and  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  funding  available 
from  other  sources  for  state  guidance 
services. 

There  are  three  Important  points  to  be 
considered  !n  this  effort; 

I.  That  each  state  program  Is  an  outgrowth 
of  carefully  planned  deliberations  by  appro- 
priate administrative  and  advisory  per- 
sonnel. 

2  That  the  state  guidance,  counseling  and 
testing  program  does  not  fail  by  omission 
or  commission  to  Include  appropriate  guid- 
ance personnel  In  the  planning  activities. 

3.  That  state  level  planners  (administra- 
tive and  advisory)  have  access  to  full  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  alternatives  that  may 
b«  considered  when  developing  state  policy 
and  procedure. 

State  Advisory  Councils  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  adequate  representation 
by  persons  with  professional  competence  In 
gulda:ice,  counseling  and  testing  In  addition, 
a  state  may  choose  to  Identify  a  subcom- 
mittee within  the  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  study  and  to  offer  recommendations 
concerning  the  state's  goals  with  respect  to 
guidance,  counseling  and  testing.  Other 
states  may  choose  to  maintain  a  guidance, 
counseling  and  testing  advisory  committee 
(as  under  NDEA,  Title  V-A),  either  on  an 
ad  hoc  or  a  continuing  basis,  to  deal  more 
fully  with  state  policy  recommendation  and 
other  advisory  matters  relating  to  guidance, 
counseling  and  testing  program  development 
and  operation.  Any  such  advisory  committee 
should  work  In  close  liaison  «rith  the  state's 
Title  III  Advisory  Council,  possibly  through 
overlapping  membership. 

In  any  state  planning  for  E8EA  Title  III. 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  Informa- 
tion that  may  be  provided  by  the  guidance, 
counseling  and  testing  representatives  to  ful- 
fill the  state  respoaslbUlty  for  needs  assess- 
ment and  for  evaluation  Certainly,  educa- 
tional innovation  and  change  in  any  state 
mtist  be  pointed  toward  Improved  approaches 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and.  concur- 
rently, the  needs  of  the  community  Long- 
term  goals  of  school  (and  state  level) 
guidance  services  personnel  encompass  these 
same  objectives,  and  professional  guidance 
people  are  trained  to  analyze  student  needs 
and  to  propose  program  modifications  to 
meet  Identified  needs.  Similarly,  If  state  level 
program  evaluation  activities  are  to  give 
attention  to  Improvements  in  end-product 
(reduction  of  dropouts.  Increased  employ- 
ability,  etudent  Involvement  in  decision- 
making, etc.)  Information  available  through 
the  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  pro- 
gram must  be  utilized 

THE     PUTTTBE     OP    CXnDANCZ,     COUNSELING     AND 
TKSTINO    WITHIN    KS«A    III 

The  development  needs  of  our  American 
society  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
fulfilled  to  a  large  extent  by  our  nation's 
schools.  Unfortunately,  the  school  too  often 
mirrors  society's  problems  rather  than  "shows 
the  way"  to  resolve  any  of  the  great  issues 
that  confront  the  United  States.  This  educa- 
tional leadership  lag  mtist  be  overcome  in 
this  rapidly  changing,  technical  world  of  the 
seventies.  In  order  to  provide  the  needed 
educational  leadership,  our  society  must  al- 
low the  schools  far  more  freedom  to  Innovate, 
experiment,  and  develop  an  educational  en- 
terprise for  the  future  because  It  Is  the 
future  adult  leaders  and  citizens  that  our 
schools  are  training.  The  keystone  to  a  sound. 
Innovative  program  In  any  school  In  this 
country  is  an  understanding  of  the  student 
body  as  a  whole  and  a  basic  working  rela- 
tionship with  each  student.  Including  a 
knowledge  of  his  needs — social,  emotional. 


physical,  educational,  and  vocational.  Only 
by  fully  understanding  each  student,  and 
bringing  this  knowledge  to  bear  on  whatever 
program,  project,  technique,  material,  device, 
or  teaching  methodolog>-  Is  Involved  can  we 
have  adequate  change  in  a  positive  direction. 
Prerequisite  to  progress  is  a  strong  gfuldance 
program  as  a  basic  component  of  a  school- 
wide  system  oif  pupil  services  (health,  social 
work,  psychological  and  related  specialists. 
Including  use  of  para-professionals).  Such  a 
team  can  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the 
professional  staff  to  provide  a  real  Impetus  to 
make  things  happen. 

In  January  of  1971  the  Nixon  «idnUnlstra- 
tion  presented  Its  Proposal  for  Consolidation 
of  Federal  Educational  Grants  and  Programs. 
In  the  Nixon  proposal  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  Incentive  grants  be  made  to  states 
which  focus  on  national  priorities  and 
achieve  successful  results.  Seven  examples 
were  given  to  Illustrate  educational  accom- 
plishments which  might  be  so  rewarded. 
Each  example  has  guidance  Implications. 
Each  of  these  seven  examples  are  listed  be- 
low together  with  a  vlngette  which  describes 
an  existing  program: 

1.  Reduction  of  school  dropouts:  Recently 
one  school  district  applied  for  project  money 
to  employ  a  full-time  counselor  to  work  with 
potential  high  school  dropouts.  A  research 
of  past  dropouts  Identified  110  enrolled  stu- 
dents who  would  probably  quit  school  be- 
fore graduation.  The  counselor,  working  with 
these  110  probable  leavers  and  with  their 
teachers,  reduced  to  13  the  number  that 
actually  left  in  the  following  three  years. 
(A  dramatic  example  of  how  Title  in  has 
met  a  national  priority  need!) 

2.  Reduction  of  student  absenteeism:  One 
school  district  discovered  a  marked  increase 
in  the  absences  of  its  student  body,  both 
elementary  and  secondary.  The  district  de- 
veloped a  project  which  Included  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  counselors  to  reduce 
pupil/counselor  ratios  and  to  increase  the 
contacts  between  the  schools  and  the  pupils' 
families.  Absenteeism  was  reduced  by  70% 
and  failures  by  more  than  50%. 

3.  Reduction  of  severe  retardation  in  basic 
subject  areas,  such  as  reading  and  math:  A 
project  was  developed  involving  similar  class 
sizes,  the  use  of  aides,  and  the  employment 
of  school  counselors  to  act  as  liaison  between 
teachers  and  students.  One  result  of  this 
project  was  Improvement  in  basic  skills  an 
average  of  five  grades  during  the  three-year 
project  period.  Another  was  the  demand  by 
the  parents  for  a  strong  guidance  program. 
This  demand  resulted  in  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  counselors  employed  by  the  dis- 
trict rather  than  the  ciu-talling  of  services 
after  federsil  funds  were  no  longer  available. 

4.  Provision  of  job  or  college  entry  pre- 
paration for  all  students  through  curriculum 
reform:  The  administration  of  a  modem, 
progressive,  suburban  high  school  was  ap- 
palled to  find  through  Its  follow-up  program 
conducted  by  the  guidance  department,  that 
most  of  the  15%  of  Its  students  who  were  not 
college-bound  were  either  unemployed  or 
employed  marginally.  The  Guidance  Direc- 
tor initiated  a  meeting  at  which  personnel 
from  nearby  Industries  and  businesses  met 
with  school  department  chairmen  and  dis- 
cussed the  vocational  preparation  needed  by 
high  school  graduates  who  are  entering  the 
world  of  work.  Within  two  years,  a  revised 
and  comprehensive  program  of  studies  pro- 
vided vocational  education  oppwrtunities  for 
the  students  of  this  school.  A  year  later  local 
business  representatives  actively  recruited 
seniors  for  employment  after  graduation.  (A 
complete  turnabout  during  the  three-year 
project  program!) 

5.  Proper  placement  of  all  handicapped 
children  in  the  proper  special  education 
classes:  An  elementary  school  district  rec- 
ognized that  many  children  with  special 
needs  were  not  identified  or  placed  In  classes 
that  best  met  their  special  needs.  A  project 


to  employ  a  comprehensive  pupil  personnel 
team  to  identify,  place,  and  help  in  remedia- 
tion  activities  was  initiated.  The  team  of  sp«. 
clallsts  also  conducted  tn-ser\ice  programs 
for  teachers  and  several  meetings  for  par- 
ents, both  group  and  Individual  conferences. 
The  situation  was  soon  corrected  and  this 
district  Is  recognized  as  a  model  program  for 
the  nation. 

6.  Reduction  of  youth  unemployment: 
One  large  metropolitan  school  system  has 
organized  a  Career  Development  Center  la 
each  of  its  high  schools.  Each  Center  has  a 
Job  placement  coordinator,  a  work-study  co- 
ordinator, and  a  vocational  counselor  who 
work  as  a  team  In  maintaining  working  con- 
tacts with  employers,  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  the  school  faculty  In  helping 
students  make  a  smooth  transition  from 
school  to  the  world  of  work.  The  city  in 
which  this  program  Is  located  has  one  of  the 
lowest  youth  unemployment  rates  of  major 
cities  in  the  country. 

7.  Systematic  placement  of  high  school 
graduates  into  apprenticeships,  vocational 
training,  or  college:  A  school  district  found 
that  many  students  were  not  successful  In 
finding  employment  after  high  school  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  world  of  work 
and  of  college  placement.  A  project  to  em- 
ploy both  a  full-time  career  counselor  and 
a  college  counselor  paid  quick  dividends.  One 
year  after  Initiating  the  project  a  follow-up 
study  was  undertaken.  In  comparison  to  dis- 
trict data  for  the  previous  year,  the  project 
effected  the  following  changes;  1)  student 
enrollment  in  apprenticeship  programs  In- 
creased three-fold  and  2)  college  dropwuts 
had  decreased  60%.  Three  years  later,  ap- 
prenticeship enrollment  had  again  tripled 
and  college  dropouts  from  this  district  aver- 
aged fewer  than  5%. 

It  Is  apparent  from  these  brief  illustra- 
tions related  to  educational  accomplishments 
which  should  be  rewarded,  that  Improved 
communication  among  the  local  project  staff, 
the  state  education  department  staff,  the 
federal  Office  of  Education  staff,  the  various 
advisory  committees,  and  other  branches  of 
government  must  be  accomplished.  The  need 
is  great  for  the  federal  government  to  estab- 
lish a  realistic  foundation  program  to  insure 
these  vital  guidance  counseling  and  testing 
services  for  every  child  regardless  of  his  age, 
his  need,  his  geographical  location,  his  fam- 
ily background,  or  any  other  circumstance. 
Guidance  services  focus  on  the  individual 
and  help  the  school  to  relate  to  his  needs. 
This  premise  Is  th^  very  foundation  of  our 
education  system;  therefore,  we  must  estab- 
lish a  national  priority  program  that  in- 
cludes this  as  its  base  of  operation.  We  must 
greatly  expand  the  thrust  of  Title  III  because 
we  must  educate  all  of  our  children  better, 
faster,  and  with  greater  competency.  This  is 
Title  III. 
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Statement  of  Frederick  S.  Kline.  Dibectos. 
SociFTT  FOB  Excellence  in  Education 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  Frederick  S.  Kline,  founder 
and  director  of  the  Society  for  Excellence  in 
Education.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
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portuuity  to  discuss  priority  Items  needed 
to  increase  the  effecUveneas  of  HEW  ap- 
propriations in  providing  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  children.  My  related 
previous  testimonies  given  at  other  Congres- 
sional hearings  should  be  Included  In  todays 
record  to  provide  additional  information. 

Priority  items  are  those  that  directly 
benefit  American  schoolchildren  Instead  of 
primarily  members  of  the  unprofessional 
educators'  complex. 

All  children  need  a  good  basic  education. 
Relevant  data  on  academic  achievement  is 
mandatory  before  distribution  of  Title  I 
funds  18  continued. 

Strict  accountability  measurements  must 
be  enforced  to  more  accurately  determine 
those  children  who  are  currently  receiving 
equal  educational  opportunities.  Professional 
educators  are  providing  their  students  with 
equal  educational  opportunities  and  must 
be  identified  and  rewarded. 

One  specific  measurement  of  accountability 
Is  to  test  each  student  for  both  scholastic 
aptitude  and  academic  achievement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  school  year  the  students 
would  be  tested  again  for  academic  achieve- 
ment. Standardized  tests  of  different  forms 
should  be  administered  by  distinguished 
independent  testing  agencies.  Tests  would 
vary  depending  on  the  grade  level  and  would 
Include  those  for  reading  ability  and  com- 
putational skills. 

While  any  testing  program  has  shortcom- 
ings, until  a  better  approach  is  available  this 
should  be  implemented.  The  argument  about 
teaching  for  a  test  Is  Irrelevant  if  the  ma- 
terial on  the  test  Is  worthwhile  teaching. 

This  testing  procedure  wUl  measure  aca- 
demic grovrth  during  the  school  year. 
Normally,  those  students  who  have  attended 
several  schools  or  have  a  high  rate  of 
absences,  achieve  at  a  lower  rate  than  if 
they  had  remained  In  one  school  and  had  a 
consistency  to  attendance. 

Exclusive  of  these  students  the  average 
rate  of  academic  growth  of  each  classroom 
should  be  computed.  Classes  with  similar 
scholastic  aptitude  within  the  same  grade 
level  should  be  compared.  Such  a  comparison 
will  show  significant  differences  between 
classes.  These  differences  are  one  means  of 
identifying  professional  educators  who  have 
motivated  their  students  to  achieve  higher 
rates  of  growth  than  generally  expected. 

In  some  Instances  classrooms  with  over 
thirty  children  In  low  income  neighborhoods 
win  show  academic  growth  of  two  years, 
while  similar  classrooms  wUl  show  growth 
of  two  months.  The  professional  educators 
in  the  first  mentioned  case  should  be  re- 
warded with  a  substantial  sum.  These  pro- 
fessional educators  are  necessary  to 
provide  all  children  vrtth  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

Regardless  of  the  ability  of  a  professional 
educator,  some  students  come  to  school  with 
severe  emotional  problems  that  originate  in 
the  home.  Such  students  who  are  overly 
disruptive  should  be  assigned  to  individ- 
ualized assistance  centers.  Funding  of  these 
centers  is  a  priority  Item. 

Assignment  to  these  centers  only  applies 
to  students  who  are  overly  disruptive  with  a 
professional  educator.  Unprofessional  edu- 
cators are  often  responsible  for  disruptive 
behavior  of  their  students.  In  this  situation, 
it  Is  the  unprofessional  educator  who  should 
be  assigned  elsewhere.  Instead  of  the  student. 

Members  of  the  unprofessional  educators' 
complex  have  deceived  many  government 
officials  into  believing  that  a  form  of  racial 
balance  Is  necessary  to  Increase  the  academic 
achievement  of  black  children,  as  well  as 
children  from  other  minority  groups  and  to 
provide  them  with  equal  educational 
opportunities. 

With  profeslsonal  educators  In  the  class- 
room students  should  be  assigned  where  they 


are  best  motivated  to  learn,  regardless  of 
racial  factors. 

Other  priority  items  Include  funding  of 
programs  for  children  with  learning  disabil- 
ities and  remedial  reading  programs.  After 
more  professional  educators  are  in  the  class- 
room remedial  reading  may  no  longer  be 
necessary,  but  at  present  it  is. 

Increasing  the  number  of  professional  edu- 
cators In  the  classroom  is  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  educational  discrimination  and  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunities  free 
from  artificial  means  such  as  forced  assign- 
ment by  race  of  students  or  teachers  regard- 
leas  of  the  number  of  unprofessional  edu- 
cators Involved. 

The  Society  for  Excellence  In  Education 
will  provide  members  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
other  concerned  citizens,  with  a  more  de- 
tailed motivational  program  in  the  near 
future. 


ESSAY  BY  KATHLEEN  CZAR, 
WARWICK,  R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  recently  conducted  here 
in  Washington  its  annual  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  I  believe  the  VFW 
Is  to  be  conunended  for  sponsoring  this 
competition,  for  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity and  an  incentive  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  focus  their  thoughts  on  our 
American  democracy  and  our  heritage 
of  freedom. 

My  own  State  was  represented  in  the 
competition  this  year  by  Miss  Kathleen 
Czar,  of  the  city  of  Warwick.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Czar  during 
her  visit  to  Washington,  and  I  found 
her  to  be  a  fine  reiwesentative  of  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Miss  Czar's  thought- 
ful statement  on  American  freedom  and 
its  responsibilities  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Freedom — Our  Heritage 

Freedom  Is  an  Impwrtant  word  to  Ameri- 
cans, a  term  that  haa  always  played  a  key 
role  In  the  history  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  freedom  to  practice  their  religion,  the 
flret  oolonlsts  faced  almost  insurmountable 
hardships  in  oomlng  to  settle  In  the  New 
World.  To  "secure  the  bleeelngs  of  liberty", 
a  new  nation  was  carved  out  of  wlldernees 
by  brave  men  with  a  dream,  a  vision  of  a 
country  where  all  men  could  be  free.  To 
make  this  dream  reality,  to  make  all  men  free, 
the  United  States  fought  a  civil  war,  discov- 
ering that  a  nation  so  conceived  could  en- 
dure. And  to  protect  this  liberty,  Americans 
fought  and  died  In  two  world  wars,  risking 
their  lives  to  preserve  the  freedom  that  had 
ooooe  to  mean  ao  much  to  them. 

Today  we  have  a  responsibility.  A  challenge 
haa  been  set  before  us  by  the  Americans  who 
strove  throughout  history  to  protect  liberty. 
They  have  challenged  us  to  carry  on  the  dem- 
ocratic tradition.  Our  responsibility  Is  great. 
We  must  face  the  challenge,  and  work  to 
keep  freedom  from  becoming  nothing  more 
than  a  hollow,  meaningless  word,  tossed 
about  casually. 

In  order  to  acootnpUsh  this  difficult  task, 
•ve  must  first  dispel  the  illusion  that  free- 
dom Is  guaranteed  to  every  man  merely  by 
the  fact  of  his  birth.  Freedom  is  not  a  static 
quantity  to  be  passed  from  one  generatloQ 
to  the  next  like  a  tarnished  antique  watch. 
We.  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  not 
automatically  the  heirs  of  liberty.  We  are 
given  the  heritage  of  freedom,  but  It  Is  the 


task  of  each  generation  to  win  once  again 
the  right  to  exercise  Its  Independence;  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  American  to  earn  his  liberty. 

In  the  seventies,  we  can  at  least  begin  to 
merit  our  heritage  by  the  wise.  Judicious  use 
of  our  power.  On  a  large  scale,  the  United 
States  can  use  her  strength  and  wealth  to 
aid  weaker  nations,  countries  with  the  same 
desire  for  life,  liberty  and  happiness  that 
sparked  the  American  battle  for  independ- 
ence. Closer  to  home,  the  citizen  himself 
can  make  responsible  use  of  the  power  of 
democracy.  By  keeping  abreast  of  the  major 
issues  and  problems  that  confront  America 
today  and  by  working  within  the  system  to 
Implement  the  necessary  changes,  he  can  in 
bis  own  way  protect  his  freedom.  Part  of  the 
reeponBlbllity  Inherent  in  democracy  Is  the 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Many  of  the 
problems  facing  the  country  today  stem  from 
the  misconception  that  freedom  can  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  It  can  be  accepted  as  no 
more  than  one's  due.  Democracy  itself  Is 
threatened  when  rights  taken  for  granted  are 
abused,  when  liberty  Is  mistaken  for  license, 
and  freedom  Is  confused  with  "anything 
goes". 

It  is  not  liberty  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  but  rather  the  challenge  to  pre- 
eerve  and  further  the  cause  of  freedom.  We 
mtist  take  It  upon  ourselves  to  earn  our  lib- 
erty, to  merit  our  priceless  heritage,  and, 
perhaps  equally  as  important,  to  dispel  the 
Illusion  that  freedom  Is  ours  by  birth. 


RULES  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  and  incorporated  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  submit 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs which  were  duly  adopted  on  March 
31.  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rules  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insttlax 
Affairs  Comkittez 

COMKITTEX  RtTLKS 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  to 
the  extent  the  provisions  of  such  Acts  are 
applicable  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfffOrs  and  as  supplemented  by  these 
rules,  are  adopted  as  the  rules  of  the 
Committee. 

meetings  of  the  committek 

Rule  2.  The  Committee  shall  meet  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month  while  the 
Congress  is  In  session  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducttog  executive  business,  unless,  for  the 
convenience  of  Members,  the  Chairman  shall 
set  some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary.  Subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  shall  not  be  scheduled  nor 
held  concurrently  with  full  Committee 
meetings. 

EXECtmvE  session  agenda 
Rule  3.  The  agenda  for  full  Committee 
executive  sessions  shall  be  provided  to  each 
member  at  least  three  days  prior  to  such 
executive  session,  and  no  new  Items  may  be 
added  after  the  agenda  Is  published  except 
by  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  Clerk  shall  promptly  notify  absent 
Members  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  matters  not  Included  on  the 
regular  published  agenda. 

Rule  4.  A  legislative  measure  or  subject 
shall  be  included  on  the  agenda  of  the  next 
following  executive  meeting  of  the  full  Com- 
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mlttee  if  a  written  request  for  such  inclusion 
haa  been  filed  with  the  Chairman  at  least  one 
week  prior  to  such  meeting.  Nothing  In  this 
rule  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  Chair- 
man's authority  to  Include  legislative  meas- 
ures or  subjects  on  the  agenda  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  request. 

QtroauMs 

Rule  5.  (a)  Nine  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  reporting 
legislative  measures  or  recommendations. 
Proxy  vortlng  will  be  permitted  on  all  mat- 
ters, except  that  no  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  reported  unless  a  quorum  of  the 
Committee  were  actually  present  to  vote  at 
the  time  a  measure  or  recommendation  was 
ordered  reported. 

(b)  One  member  of  the  Committee  or 
any  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hearing  or 
talcing  testimony  on  any  measure  before 
the  Committee. 

srBCOMMITTEE    MEMBERSHIP 

Rule  6.  (a)  Membership  of  subcommittees 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  ranking  minority  member,  and, 
insofar  as  possible,  shall  reflect  the  wishes 
and  preferences  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Following  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  Chairman  may, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  such  ad  hoc 
or  special  subcommittees  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary  to   expedite  committee  business. 

CONTTDENTIAI.    TTSTIMONY 

Rule  7.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
or  confidential  material  presented  In  an 
executive  hearing  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committees thereof  or  any  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  an  executive  hearing 
shall  be  made  public,  either  In  whole  or  In 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  at  an  executive  session  called 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a 
determination. 

DEFAMATOBT    STATEMENTS 

Rule  8.  Any  person  whose  name  Is  men- 
tioned or  who  Is  specifically  Identified,  and 
who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence presented  at  a  public  hearing,  tends 
to  defame  him  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
his  reputation  may  file  a  (sworn)  state- 
ment of  facts  relevant  to  the  complained — 
of  testimony  or  other  evidence  or  comment. 
Such  request  and  such  statement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Its  con- 
sideration and  action. 

BROADCASTING    OF    HEARINGS 

Rule  9.  During  open  public  hearings, 
photographers  and  other  reporters  using 
mechanical  recording  or  filming  devices 
shall  position  their  equipment  In  such 
fsishlon  as  will  not  Interfere  with  the  seat- 
ing or  vision  of  Committee  Members  or  staff 
on  the  dais,  nor  with  the  orderly  process 
of  the  hearing. 


STANFORD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
John  Walsh  has  written  an  informative 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
February  12,  February  19,  and  February 
26  issues  of  the  magazine  Science.  The 
articles  describe  the  struggle  of  the  Stan- 
ford University  Medical  School  to 
achieve  a  balance  in  its  program  among 
medical  education,  research,  and  com- 
munity service.  Since  Stanford  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  pacesetter  among 
medical  schools,  the  articles  have  rele- 
vance far  beyond  the  question  of  Stan- 
ford's medical  program. 

In  1959.  the  Stanford  medical  center 
complex  was  consolidated  on  the  Stan- 
ford campus,  with  the  clinical  facility, 


formerly  located  in  San  Francisco,  mov- 
ing to  Stanford.  Partly  due  to  Stanford's 
reputation  as  a  research-oriented  school, 
many  of  the  clinicians  did  not  make  the 
move.  According  to  Mr.  Walsh,  the  newly 
recruited  faculty  members  tended  to  fit 
in  the  research  mold.  Combined  with  the 
underestimation  of  construction  costs 
which  delayed  completion  of  the  clinical 
sciences  research  wing  until  1966,  the  net 
effect  was  to  produce  some  imbalances 
in  the  school's  faculty. 

One  of  Mr.  Walsh's  central  themes  is 
that  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  has  result- 
ed in  a  redistribution  of  power  in  regard 
to  the  medical  school.  He  argues  that  the 
large  scale  funding  of  basic  research  has 
counterbalanced  the  effects  of  a 
traditional  double  standard  within  the 
faculty,  whereby  the  M.D.'s  make  con- 
siderably more  money  than  Ph.  D.'s  and 
where  the  top  administrative  posts  go  to 
M.D.'s  rather  than  Ph.  D.'s. 

A  further  effect  of  Federal  funding  has 
been  the  development  of  clinical  research 
which  has,  to  some  extent,  blurred  the 
distinction  between  the  basic  research 
and  clinical  programs.  It  also  has  con- 
tributed toward  the  development  of  a 
national  trend  of  set  salaries  for  medical 
school  clinicians,  as  opposed  to  the  free- 
for-medical-service  system.  This  has 
inevitably  resulted  in  considerable  inter- 
nal pressures  and  debate. 

In  the  late  1960's  at  Stanford,  there 
was  a  swing  away  from  the  emphasis  on 
research,  with  more  emphasis  on  clinical 
training  and  community  services.  Mr. 
Walsh  links  this  shift  vrith  the  national 
movement  of  social  awareness  among 
students.  In  1968  an  elective  curriculum 
system  was  installed  which  provides  for 
a  large  degree  of  student  flexibility —  stu- 
dents may  now  complete  the  M.D.  course 
in  314  years,  but  they  may  also  take  4, 
5,  or  6  years.  In  1969,  a  division  of  com- 
munity medicine  was  set  up.  Since  then, 
Stanford  has  developed  links  with  a 
number  of  commimity  health  projects. 
These  developments,  combined  with  a 
cutback  in  research  funding  the  last  few 
years  has  caused  real  concern  among 
researchers,  although  Walsh  believes 
that  these  fears  are  imfoimded.  He 
concludes: 

The  real  problem  at  Stanford  Is  not  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  becoming  a  research 
Institute,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  stafllng 
agency  for  storefront  clinics,  on  the  other. 
It  is  to  find  better  ways  to  provide  students 
with  varieties  of  medical  experience,  which 
win  prepare  them  to  meet  the  multiple 
resjjonslblUtles  Imposed  on  physicians  today, 
and  to  enable  them  to  Improve  the  ailing 
American  medical  care  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  John 
Walsh's  articles  on  the  Stanford  Medical 
School  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stanford  School  of  Medicine  (1)  :  Problems 

Over  More  Than  Money 

(By  John  Walsh) 

(Note. — Since  World  War  II  the  American 
medical  school  has  become  a  highly  complex 
Institution  and,  like  other  American  institu- 
tions today,  the  medical  school  is  being  chal- 
lenged to  respond  to  diverse  sind  often  con- 
flicting demands.  In  part  the  pressure  comes 
from  activists  who  insist  that  the  medical 
school  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 


munity by  reforming  both  training  and  the 
delivery  of  medical  care.  But  another  sort  o! 
pressure  is  exerted  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
Internal  relationships  that  have  occurred  in 
the  last  two  decades  in  large  measure  because 
of  the  federal  support  of  biomedical  research 
As  in  most  institutional  conflicts  the  dispute 
is  expressed  In  contests  over  power  and 
money,  but.  at  a  more  fundamental  level, 
what  is  Involved  Is  the  value  and  reward 
system  of  academic  medicine  and  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  medical  school  Is  to  be 
governed. 

(This  Is  the  first  of  three  articles  which  will 
attempt  to  discuss  these  issues  In  the  con- 
text of  the  development  of  one  medical 
school — Stanford's.  The  first  article  will  de- 
scribe the  pattern  and  policies  of  expansion 
since  World  War  II,  and  the  other  two  will 
examine  the  effects  of  Internal  and  external 
pressures  for  change.) 

In  less  than  a  decade  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine  made  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  model  of  the  research-oriented 
medical  school.  The  names  the  public  iden- 
tify most  readily  with  Stanford  are  those  of 
cardiac  surgeon  Norman  Shumway  and  of 
Nobel  laureates  Arthur  Kornberg  and  Joshua 
Lederberg.  But  In  Its  medical-school  peer 
group  Stanford  has  a  broad-spectrum  reputa- 
tion for  research  and  advanced  techniques  in 
other  forms  of  surgery,  radiology,  psychiatry, 
and  some  types  of  medicine,  and  also  for  cur- 
riculum innovation.  Stanford's  dean  during 
the  late  1960's.  Robert  S.  Glaser.  and  some 
other  members  of  the  faculty  belonged  to 
that  group  of  medical  school  representatives, 
foundation  officers,  and  government  offlclak 
who  dominate  the  haute  politique  of  aca- 
demic medicine.  And  all  In  all,  Stanford  be- 
came one  of  the  half-dozen  schools  generally 
regarded  as  setting  the  pace  In  American 
medical  education. 

Like  other  medical  schools  in  the  1960s 
Stanford  depended  heavily  on  federal  funds 
to  finance  expansion.  And  at  Stanford,  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  buildup  and  the  reliance  on  fed- 
eral funds  almost  Inevitably  caused  an  un- 
evenness  In  development.  Then  In  the  later 
years  of  the  decade.  Stanford  was  hit  by  the 
squeeze  on  federal  funds  and  by  demands  or. 
the  school  to  exercise  a  greater  measure  of 
social  responsibility  by  providing  new  forms 
of  training  and  community  service.  As  a  con- 
sequence Glaser.  who  resigned  last  year  after 
5  years  as  the  university's  chief  administrator 
for  health  affairs,  says  that  "Stanford  has  an 
acute  form  of  the  problems  of  American 
medical  schools."  And  Lederberg,  who  has 
been  deeply  Involved  In  policy  Issues  in  both 
the  medical  school  and  university  in  the  last, 
decade,  observes  that  Stanford  "has  prob- 
lems of  Identity  and  leadership  which  over- 
ride the  money  problems." 

Ironically,  these  problenas  of  Identity  and 
leadership,  of  which  Lederberg  speaks,  resui: 
In  large  part  from  the  two  decades  of  federal 
funding  of  research  which  created  the  mod- 
ern medical  school.  And  the  frictions  tend 
to  be  particularly  severe  at  schools  which 
by  prevailing  criteria  are  most  successful,  like 
Stanford. 

If  by  self-diagnosis  Stanford  has  big  prob- 
lems, they  arise  in  part  because  the  medical 
school  has  big  personalities  and  big  expecta- 
tions. Through  the  1960s,  Stanford  attracted 
faculty  members  whose  talents  and  prestige 
enabled  them  to  bring  In  funds  which  gave 
them  and  their  colleagues  a  me.isure  of  In- 
dependence. A  "star  system"  emerged  at 
Stanford  which,  to  extend  the  metaph:;:. 
made  the  medical  school  organizationally 
more  like  a  galaxy  than  a  universe,  which 
a  medicAl  school  resembled  under  the  old 
dean-centered  system. 

This  did  not  happen  accidentally.  For 
Stanford  the  die  was  cast  when  the  decision 
wa-i  made  In  the  early  1950s  to  consolidate 
the  medical  school  on  the  Stanford  campus 
The  university  In  1908  had  taken  over  the 
50-year-old  Cooper  Medical  College  In  San 
Francisco    and    had    continued    the    2-year 


clinical  phase  of  the  M.D.  training  in  the  city. 
Preclinical  courses  were  given  on  the  campus. 
Wallace  Sterling,  who  moved  Into  the  Stan- 
ford University  presidency  after  World  War 
II,  was  a  key  figure  In  carrying  tlirough  the 
consolidation.  Sterling  recalls  that  a  link 
with  the  campus  science  departments  was 
and  service  were  to  advance  Eclentlfically, 
but  also  some  lar-slghted  advisers  convinced 
him  that  "the  day  was  going  to  come  when 
social  sciences,  engineering,  law,  and  business 
administration  were  going  to  be  more  im- 
portant In  medicine." 

The  medical  school  had  developed  a  strong 
chnical  tradition  In  San  Francisco,  and  the 
debate  over  the  move  from  the  city  split  the 
faculty.  When  the  move  was  made  in  1959 
many  of  the  clinical  partisans  remained  in 
the  city,  while  faculty  members  committed 
to  greater  emphasis  on  research  generally 
went  south  to  Stanford. 

New  faculty  members  had  to  be  recruited 
to  fill  the  ranks,  and  not  surprisingly  these 
tended  to  be  people  who  shared  the  vision 
of  Stanford  as  a  new  avatar  of  scientific 
medicine.  The  arrival  In  1959  of  Lederberg 
and  Kornberg,  famous  for  their  work  In  the 
then  scientifically  white-hot  field  of  molec- 
ular biology,  proved  to  have  more  than  sym- 
bolic significance,  since  both  men.  In  rather 
different  ways,  exercised  a  formative  in- 
fluence on  the  school.  Kornberg  was  recruited 
with  his  whole  microbiology  group  from 
Washington  University  In  St.  Louis,  and  the 
transplant  of  a  big,  productive  biochemistry 
department  Into  a  medical  school  set  a  prec- 
edent for  Stanford  and  other  schools.  Korn- 
berg also  was  active  In  recruiting,  especially 
in  the  early  years,  and  is  regarded  by  his 
colleagues  as  an  Insistent  and  effective 
spokesman  for  basic  research.  Lederberg,  al- 
though he  has  been  active  outside  Stanford 
as  a  commentator  on  scientific  and  political 
issues  In  addition  to  carrying  on  his  own 
research  and  administrative  work  at  the 
medical  school.  Is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
knowledgeable  and  hardworking  member  of 
groups  grappling  with  basic  Issues  In  both 
the  medical  school  and  the  university. 

SOMETHING  TO   OPTER 

Tliat  recruiting  for  the  medical  school 
should  go  successfully  Is  hardly  surprising 
since  the  recruiters  represented  a  new  and 
apparently  amply-financed  enterprise  in  very 
attractive  physical  and  professional  circum- 
stances. In  1959  Stanford  opened  a  medical 
center  complex  combining  medical  educa- 
tion, research,  and  hospital  facilities.  The 
medical  center  was  designed  by  Edward  Dur- 
rell  Stone,  then  ascending  the  heights  of  his 
profession  with  his  embassy  and  Interna- 
tional exhibit  architecture.  The  Stone  style 
is  evident  in  the  center's  columns  and  tex- 
tured walls,  but  It  is  not  mentioned  on  the 
architect's  list  of  triumphs.  The  plan  Is  es- 
sentially a  grid  of  fairly  narrow.  Intercon- 
necting buildings.  The  center,  considering  Its 
massive  size,  does  not  obtrude  on  the  Stan- 
ford landscape,  and  there  are  pleasant,  quite 
courtyards  and  some  bright,  sunlit  rooms. 
But  there  are  complaints  about  endless  cor- 
ridors and  a  lack  of  usable  space,  and  local 
opinion  Is  summed  up  by  a  university  ad- 
ministrator who  says  the  medical  center 
"aesthetically   Is   fine,   functionally.   .   .   ." 

But  the  design  of  the  center  perhaps  had 
less  profound  effect  than  the  cost  of  building 
and  running  it.  Construction  costs  had  been 
seriously  underestimated  by  medical  school 
planners.  As  a  result  there  was  not  enough 
money  to  construct  a  clinical  sciences  re- 
search building  in  the  first  phase,  which  cost 
well  over  $20  million,  and  the  clinical  sci- 
ences research  wing  was  not  completed  until 
1966.  The  effect  was  to  retard  the  buildup 
of  faculty,  and  so,  when  federal  funding 
tightened  in  the  later  1960'8,  Stanford  was 
left  with  some  Imbalances  In  Its  faculty. 

Equally  Important  was  the  university 
trustees'  reaction  to  the  unexpectedly  high 
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costs  of  the  move  to  the  campus.  By  the  late 
1950's,  as  one  observer  puts  it,  "the  trustees 
felt  they  had  a  tiger  by  the  tall."  The  cost 
of  construction  of  the  medical  center  was 
essentially  covered  by  money  raised  from 
government  and  private  sources,  but  the 
trustees  saw  the  budgets  of  the  medical 
school  and  the  hospital  as  an  open-ended 
demand.  As  a  result,  they  put  a  ceiling  on 
general  university  funds  to  be  allocated  to 
the  medical  school.  This  meant  that  the 
medical  school  was  to  be  dependent  pri- 
marily on  the  funds  It  generated  Itself,  and 
this  added  even  greater  Importance  to  the 
entrepreneurial  drive  of  the  faculty. 

A  further  serious  Implication  of  the  move 
from  San  Francisco  was  that  the  school  cut 
ties  not  only  with  Individuals  but  with  In- 
stitutions, primarily  with  the  county  hospital 
on  which  the  school  depended  for  "clinical 
material,"  the  euphemism  for  the  Indigent 
patients  who  occupy  the  teaching  beds  in 
most  medical  schools. 

In  moving  to  Stanford,  the  medical 
school  gambled  on  attracting  enough  fee- 
paying  patients  to  provide  clinical  material 
and  also  to  pay  the  costs  of  operating  the 
university  hospital,  and  part  at  least  ot  the 
cost  of  Intern  and  residency  training  pro- 
grams. The  center  not  only  started  out  with 
zero  patients  but  also  faced  the  task  of  over- 
coming the  suspicion,  if  not  the  hostility,  of 
local  physicians  who  alone  could  send  refer- 
ral patients  whom  any  medical  center  needs 
for  Its  training  programs.  The  town-and- 
gown  situation  was  particularly  complicated 
since  the  peace  treaty  with  the  local  com- 
munity was  based  on  an  agreement  to  Include 
a  conununlty  hospital  financed  by  Palo  Alto 
In  the  new  medical  center  complex. 

The  community  hospital  was  merged  with 
the  university  hospital  in  the  late  1960's 
under  an  agreement  that  guarantees  priority 
in.  a  large  block  of  beds  to  patients  from  the 
community  and  assures  local  physicians  of 
staff  rights.  Criticism  persists  that  the  uni- 
versity hospital,  with  something  over  500 
beds,  is  too  small  by  teaching  hospital  stand- 
ards. One  medical  student  said  "there  are 
more  people  In  white  coats  than  patients." 
Defenders  of  the  system  point  out  that  Stan- 
ford also  has  arrangements  with  a  nearby 
veterans  hospital  and  a  county  hoepltal  in 
San  Jose  which  provide  highly  satisfactory 
training  experience  for  students.  Interns,  and 
residents.  In  addition  there  Is  a  small,  sep- 
arate pavllUon  for  chronically  ill  children  on 
the  campus,  and  the  medical  school  provides 
some  services  for  San  Mateo  County  Hospital, 
although  that  relationship  seems  to  be  on  the 
wane. 

The  trajectory  of  expansion  at  Stanford  in 
the  1960's  can  be  traced  in  the  figures  for 
budget  and  personnel.  The  budget  rose  from 
$5.7  mlUion  in  1959-60  to  $25.5  million  In 
1969-70.  Over  the  same  period,  Income  from 
federal  grants  rose  from  $2.3  million  to  $14 
million,  or  from  41  percent  of  the  total 
budget  to  60  percent.  The  hospital  budget  In- 
creased at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  medical 
school's,  so  that  now  the  combined  budget 
tops  $50  million  a  year. 

The  reliance  on  federal  funding  has 
obviously  Influenced  the  shape  of  Stanford's 
educational  program.  The  number  of  medical 
students  Increased  only  from  230  to  357  be- 
tween 1959  and  1970.  In  the  same  years  the 
Interns  and  residents  rose  from  152  to  279 — 
with  the  big  Increase  affecting  residents,  who 
now  number  240,  The  greatest  percentage  in- 
crease came  in  the  number  of  postdoctoral 
fellows,  which  went  up  from  44  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade  to  218  In  the  current  year. 
There  were  35  Ph.D.  candidates  10  years  ago 
and  there  are  76  this  year,  but  that  ntmiber 
represents  a  sharp  drop  from  110  last  year 
and  reflects  the  cuts  In  federal  support  of 
research  and  training.  Pull-time  faculty 
numbers  375  of  whom  193  are  tenured. 

In  all,  the  medical  school  has  slightly  over 
1000    students    In    various    categories.    Only 


about  a  third  are  in  the  M.D.  program.  There 
is  a  small  nursing  school  which  has  only 
about  62  students,  down  about  a  third  from 
a  decade  ago,  and  a  relatively  small  number 
of  students  are  taking  subprofesslonal  train- 
ing. Stanford,  therefore,  has  an  unusually 
large  number  of  postgraduate  students. 

The  mix  was  achieved  deliberately  and 
through  the  naaxlmum  use  of  federal  and 
hospital  service  funds.  As  one  financial  offi- 
cial phrased  It,  "We  couldn't  afford  a  con- 
servative financial  program.  We're  living  on 
soft  money,"  Up  to  now  the  medical  school 
has  managed  to  avoid  an  operating  deficit. 
Research  Just  about  paid  for  Itself.  But  now 
expenses  are  increasing  more  rapidly  and 
federal  funding  Is  not  keeping  up.  And  the 
administrator  observes,  "We're  dug  in  for 
a  sustaining  operation.  I  dont  think  every- 
body realizes  that." 

Just  as  Stanford  has  dej>ended  on  funds 
from  federal  research  grants  to  underwrite 
graduate  students  and  pay  part  of  faculty 
salaries.  It  has  had  to  follow  an  even 
older  practice  of  "bootlegging"  the  costs  of 
clinical  training.  Including  the  salaries  of 
Interns  and  residents,  from  funds  i>ald  by 
patients  for  hospital  service.  This  Is  stand- 
ard practice  among  medical  schools  and  the 
funds.  In  effect,  are  paid  for  services  ren- 
dered, but  now,  because  of  inflation  In  medi- 
cal costs  Including  the  salaries  of  house 
staff,  the  budget  for  clinical  training  is  under 
very  heavy  pressure. 

Things  look  particularly  tight  for  Stan- 
ford m  the  Immediate  future.  California 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  has  ordered  a 
sharp  cut  In  funds  for  MedlCal,  the  state's 
version  of  the  federal  Medicaid  program  for 
medical  Indigents,  In  addition  there  Is  a 
dispute  over  government  billing  require- 
ments on  surgical  cases.'whlch  specify  that 
the  faculty  member  named  as  attending 
surgeon  must  himself  perform  the  operation. 
Under  the  surgical-team  system  of  teaching 
tised  at  Stanford  and  elsewhere,  a  resident 
learns  by  wielding  the  scalpel  under  close 
supervision.  Accounts  receivable  of  some  $1.5 
million  are  tied  up  In  the  dispute. 

Stanford,  Incidentally,  cannot  look  to  the 
state  government  for  support,  In  the  way 
that  other  private  medical  schools  In  several 
states  have  done,  since  the  California 
constitution  specifically  prohibits  such 
assistance. 

At  Stanford,  however,  almost  everyone 
agrees  that  the  problems  run  deeper  than 
the  threat  of  deficits.  For  example,  depart- 
mental chairmanships  In  anatomy  and 
physiology  have  remained  unfilled  for  several 
years.  In  part  this  Is  because  the  cutback 
in  federal  funds  has  made  It  lmp)oeslble  to 
offer  the  Inducements  in  space  and  staff  posi- 
tions that  have  been  proffered  to  high-level 
recruits  in  earlier  days.  But  there  are  also 
disagreements  about  what  direction  research 
and  teaching  In  anatomy  and  physiology 
should  take  at  Stanford,  and  the  difficulty 
in  settling  Issues  such  as  these  make  some 
faculty  feel  that  the  medical  school  is  suffer- 
liig  from  a  case  of  arrested  development.  And 
the  feeling  Is  sharpened  by  the  fact  that  the 
search  for  a  dean  to  replace  Glaser  has  been 
on  for  almost  a  year. 

The  days  when  medical  school  pwllcy  was 
decided  by  the  dean  and  a  few  influential 
senior  faculty  are  over.  One  effect  of  the 
flow  of  federal  funds  Into  the  medical  schools 
has  been  a  redistribution  of  power.  This  has 
created  pressures  for  major  change  In  gov- 
ernance and  even  In  the  structure  ot  the 
medical  school  which  will  be  discussed  Jn 
forthcoming  articles. 


Stantord  School  ot  Medicine  (II)  : 
Clinicians  Make  an  Issui 
There's  no  acadeynic  status  in  seeing  pa- 
tients. The  guy  who  stays  in  the  lab  gets 
tenure.  The  gvy  who  sees  patients  gets  kicked 
out  after  3  years. — A  former  administrator  at 
the  Stanford  Medical  School. 
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Mcxiern  medical  education  was  created 
■when  high-quality  Instruction  and  research 
In  the  biomedical  sciences  was  united  with 
clinical  training,  but,  even  at  a  research- 
oriented  medical  school  like  Stanford,  the 
alliance  remains  an  uneasy  one.  Some  faculty 
members  contend  that  the  research  Ideal  has 
triumphed  at  the  expense  of  medical  care. 
Professional  pride  and  prejudice  doubtless 
Inspire  part  of  It,  but  the  criticism  la  po- 
tentially strong  enough  to  change  the  struc- 
txire  of  the  medical  school. 

In  oversimplified  terms,  the  objections  are 
that  some  clinical  faculty  are  spending  too 
much  time  on  the  wrong  Itlnd  of  research, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  not  pulling 
their  weight  scientifically  or  financially.  As 
inflation  and  the  cutbacks  In  federal  fund- 
ing put  heavy  pressure  on  medical  school 
budgets,  this  kind  of  dissatisfaction  has 
mounted  and  some  clinical  departments, 
which  have  become  power  centers  because  of 
the  Income  they  generate  from  fees,  are  seek- 
ing greater  control  over  their  ovrn  finances 
and  policy.  This  Is  a  complex,  multilevel  ar- 
gument, which  Is  probably  best  approached 
by  looking  at  the  anatomr  of  the  medical 
school. 

Some  friction  persists  because  medical 
schools  operate  under  their  own  double 
standard.  Faculties  are  divided  between 
PhJD.'s  and  MJD.'s,  concentrated  In  the  basic 
sciences  and  clinical  programs,  respectively. 
Top  administrative  posts  In  acsulemlc  medi- 
cine continue  to  go  to  physicians  rather  than 
Ph.D.'s,  and  In  mo6t  schools  substantial 
salary  differentials  favor  the  MJD.'s. 

Since  World  War  II,  however,  the  second- 
class  status  of  the  basic  sciences  faculty  has 
been  considerably  assuaged  by  large-scale 
funding  of  basic  research  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, principally  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  and  also  by  such 
victories  of  research  as  polio  vaccine  and  by 
the  apparently  boundless  promise  of  such 
disciplines  as  molecular  biology. 

The  availability  of  federal  funding  and 
prestige  accruing  from  research  has  caused 
a  blurring  of  the  demarcation  line  between 
basic  science  and  clinical  programs.  Clini- 
cians found  It  possible  to  get  their  own 
research  grants,  and  clinical  departments 
tooled  up  programs  of  clinical  research — 
efforts  to  apply  the  results  of  basic  research 
and  technology  to  medical  care.  Across  the 
country,  the  trend  has  been  particularly  evi- 
dent in  departments  of  medicine.  The  num- 
ber of  subspecialties  has  multiplied,  and 
developments  in  chemical  therapy  and  In 
Instrumentation  have  opened  new  avenues 
for  clinical  research  in  almost  all  areas.  To 
achieve  interdisciplinary  breadth,  some  clin- 
ical departments  added  Ph.  D.'s  to  their 
rolls,  on  occasion  outbidding  basic  sciences 
departments  for  their  services.  Many  clini- 
cians, of  course,  had  been  doing  research, 
very  good  research,  before  NIH  support  be- 
came available.  The  famous  report  on  medi- 
cal schools  by  Abraham  Flexner  early  in 
the  century  had  urged  on  physician  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  school  faculty  the  self- 
image  of  teacher-researcher-clinlcian.  What 
had  changed  was  that  making  at  least  a 
modest  mark  in  research  became  obligatory 
for  anyone  hoping  for  tenure  and  advance- 
ment in  e^ademlc  medicine. 

At  Stanford,  critics  of  clinical  research  do 
not  fault  the  clinicians  for  doing  research 
but  for  taking  the  basic  sciences  departments 
as  their  model  and  straining  to  make  their 
work  as  "basic"  as  possible.  The  effort  to 
emulate  work  done  in  labs  headed  by  men 
such  as  Nobel  laureates  Arthur  Kornberg  and 
Joshua  Lederberg  is  understandable,  but  the 
result,  say  the  critics,  is  that  many  of  the 
clinical  researchers  are  neither  very  good 
researchers  nor  very  good  clinicians. 

Clinical  departments,  of  covirse,  remain 
responsible  for  care  of  patients  In  medical 
center  hospitals  as  well  as  for  the  training 


of  medical  students,  interns,  and  residents — 
and.  as  research  and  training  activities  have 
increased,  so.  not  surprisingly,  has  the  size 
of  clinical  facilities.* 

This  has  inevitably  affected  the  budget  and 
a  score  of  interviews  at  Stanford  yielded  the 
impression  that  the  criticism  of  clinical  re- 
search was  directed  not  so  much  at  its 
quality  but  at  Its  costs  in  the  context  of 
medical  school  financing. 

In  the  leading  medical  schools  there  has 
been  a  steady  trend  away  from  the  old 
practice  of  basing  clinical  faculty  members' 
salaries  in  part  on  fees  they  earn  through 
providing  medical  service.  The  alternative  is 
the  so-called  "full -full -time"  system  under 
which  faculty  members  are  paid  set  salaries 
while  fees  go  Into  medical  school  coffers. 
The  full-time  system  permits  losses  In  some 
sect«*s  to  be  counterbalanced  by  surpluses 
lE(*  others  and,  theoretically,  at  least,  an 
equalization  of  quality  In  departments  to 
be  achieved  throughout  the  school. 

One  of  the  constants  of  academic  medicine 
is  that  some  departments,  notably,  surgery, 
radiology,  and  anesthesiology,  make  money 
on  their  services,  while  others,  especially 
pediatrics,  produce  deficits.  In  private  prac- 
tice, surgeons,  radiologists,  and  anesthesi- 
ologists are  the  most  highly  paid  specialists. 
Stanford  salaries  for  senior  clinical  faculty — 
in  the  $30,000  to  $40,000  range— look  more 
than  adequate  by  university  standards  but 
amount  to  only  about  a  half  or  a  third  of 
what  their  colleagues  in  the  premium  spe- 
cialties earn  In  private  practice.  The  main 
complaint  In  these  clinical  departments  is 
not  that  they  are  underpaid,  although  they 
are  not  oblivious  of  that  ELspect,  but  that 
what  they  regard  as  a  fair  share  of  funds 
earned  by  their  departments  Is  not  returned 
to  finance  research  and  needed  expansion  or 
renovations  of  facilities.  And  what  they  seem 
to  find  most  galling  is  their  belief  that  their 
colleagues  In  other  departments  are  not 
putting  sufficient  time  and  effort  Into  medi- 
cal care  to  pay  their  department's  way. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  the  animus 
Is  not  directed  toward  researchers  in  the 
basic  sciences  departments.  Those  engaged 
in  fundamental  research  at  Stanford  have 
not  only  Imparted  an  aura  of  excellence  but 
have  been  sufficiently  successful  in  compet- 
ing f.nr  available  NIH  funds  to  be  still  re- 
garded as  self-financing. 

The  strongest  expression  of  resentment 
comes  from  the  surgeons.  Considering  the 
surgeons'  earning  power  and  the  proverbial 
"surgical  personality,"  this  should  not  be 
unexpected.  Self-ccnudence  and  an  extreme 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  work  are,  after  all, 
basic  qualifications  for  a  surgeon;  tempera- 
mentally, the  surgeons  are  to  medicine  what 
fighter  pilots  are  to  air  forces. 

Boy  B.  Cohn,  a  distinguished  renal  sur- 
geon whose  tenure  at  Stanford  predates  the 
move  from  San  Francisco  and  who  plays,  the 
Irascible  elder  statesman  with  zest,  says, 
"The  full-time  system  denlgratos  medical 
csu-e.  The  exception  is  the  surgeons.  Siu'geons 
would  do  (their  work)  for  nothing.  We  work 
harder."  Speaking  of  some  of  his  colleagues 
In  other  departments,  Cohn  says,  "Those  fel- 
lows are  very  intellectual — once  they  estab- 
lish a  diagnosis,  they  lose  Interest." 

Robert  A.  Chase,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  surgery,  emphasizes  the  Interde- 
pendence of  departments  In  a  good  medical 
school  by  saying,  for  example,  "The  depart- 
ment of  surgery  can  be  no  better  than  the 
weakest  department  In  the  school."  But  in 
discussing  the  issue  there   is  no  mistaking 


•At  Stanford,  for  example,  of  123  tenured 
faculty  In  1960-61,  75  were  clinical  faculty 
and  4*7  were  basic  sciences  faculty.  Of  a  total 
of  290  tenured  faculty  In  1969-'70,  224  were 
clinical  faculty  and  66  were  basic  sciences 
faculty. 


the  firmness  of  his  views.  "Care  of  patients 
is  a  tough  Job.  There  should  be  appropriate 
recognition  in  the  Institution,  and  It  la  not 
always  given.  Surgery  makes  a  greater  effort 
than  any  department."  And  Chase  footnotes 
a  Rand  study  which,  he  says,  found  that 
Stanford  per  patient  costs  are  high  and  that 
faculty  in  general  don't  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  clinics.  "An  economic  incentive 
is  not  provided."  says  Chase,  "in  fact,  the  in- 
centive  is  perverse." 

Chase  goes  on  to  insist  that  Stanford 
medical  school  cannot  maintain  Its  position 
If  salaries  are  not  competitive  with  peer  medi- 
cal schools  Eu;ross  the  country.  Chase  gave 
some  examples  of  medical  schools  with 
higher  salaries  and  noted.  "The  men  in  the 
department  feel  the  full-time  system  is  best 
so  long  as  the  constraints  don't  become  ter- 
ribly   discouraging." 

The  critique  of  clinical  research  and  the 
claim  that  the  full-time  system  has  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  medical  care  must,  of  course, 
be  examined  for  fairness. 

CLINICAL     RESEARCH     COMPLEXITIES 

Even  the  sharpest  critics  concede  that 
clinical  research  is  both  necessary  and  dif- 
ficult. No  matter  how  Intellectually  challeng- 
ing, basic  research  customarily  uses  such 
relatively  amenable  experimental  objects  as 
bacteria,  viruses,  or  laboratory  animals, 
whereas  clinical  researchers  must  ultimately 
work  on  human  beings.  The  primary  con- 
cern for  the  p.itient's  well-being  infinitely 
complicates  the  clinical  researcher's  task  In 
designing  and  carrying  out  his  work.  And  the 
critics  tend  to  IgMcre  the  large  amount  of 
good  clinical  work  being  done.  A  few  of  the 
names  that  were  frequently  cited  for  high 
quality  research  in  clinical  departments  at 
Stanford  were  Thomas  C.  Merl^jan  for  his 
work  on  Interferon  Inducers,  Rose  O  Payne 
for  advances  In  tissue  typing  for  human  or- 
gan transplants,  and  Judith  G.  Pool,  an  ex- 
I>ert  in  the  pathophysiology  of  blood  typing, 
for  developing  a  simplified  method  of 
preparing  cryoprecipltated  antlhemophlliac 
globulin  which  makes  surgery  possible  for  he- 
mophiliac patients.  Work  on  immunology  by 
department  of  medicine  chainnan  Halsted  P.. 
Holman  and  his  colleagues  wm  often  men- 
tioned. 

The  charge  that  clinicians  are  not  work- 
ing haxd  enough  to  pay  their  own  way  ap- 
parently should  be  amended  in  many  cases 
to  a  complaint  that  money  due  them  is  not 
collected.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  compute 
and  bill  charges  for  surgery  or  for  radiologi- 
cal examlnaiijn  and  treatment.  The  nature 
of  treatment  required  by  patients  of  the 
departments  of  pediatrics,  psychiatry,  and 
medicine  often  make  it  much  harder.  In  the 
case  of  medical  treatment,  patients'  insur- 
ance may  provide  for  only  marginal  reim- 
bursement. Physicians  in  these  services  may 
be  faced  with  a  large  number  of  patients 
and  may  decide  to  see  more  patients  and  fill 
out  fewer  forms.  Other  dimensions  of  the 
issue  are  opened  when  the  rewards  of  anes- 
thesiologists or  the  total  resources  required 
for  sophisticated  surgery  are  questioned.  But 
the  point  Is  not  so  much  whether  the  critics 
are  Justified  but  that  they  feel  Intensely  ag- 
grieved and  tend  to  be  those  who,  because 
they  are  big  earners  for  the  school,  exert  real 
leverage. 

Norman  E.  Shumway,  head  of  the  division 
of  cardiovascular  surgery  and  a  pioneer  In 
the  heart  transplant  operation,  is  a  strong 
proponent  and  participant  of  research  in 
surgery.  His  view  of  how  to  organize  it  Is  a 
highly  personal  one.  'I  don't  think  you  «>n 
do  good  research  while  carrvlng  a  hea\.v 
clinical  schedule,"  says  Shumway.  'Researcti 
is  a  young  man's  game,  and  you  find  yourself 
providing  a  place  for  younger  and  brighter 
guys." 

An  ideal  way  to  do  this,  Shumway  thinks, 
would  be  to  establish  a  cardiac  center,  "a 
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miniature  Manhattan  project,"  which  would 
combine  preclinical  teaching  with  research 
and  care  on  "cross-departmental  lines." 
Shumway  says  the  center  "would  have  more 
to  do  with  cardiology  than  surgery.  It  can't 
be  a  specialty  hospital — there's  too  much 
overlap  in  areas  such  as  infectious  diseases." 
Such  a  center  he  sees  as  necessarily  a  part 
of  the  university  medical  center. 

Understanding  It  somewhat,  Shumway 
admits,  "Some  people  won't  like  this,  but 
supjKise  a  whole  school  goes  this  way.  It 
might  be  very  attractive  to  federal  agencies." 

Rather  similar  views  are  held  by  Henry  S. 
Kaplan,  the  astute  and  tough -minded  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  radiology.  Kaplan 
was  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  medical 
school's  consolidation  on  the  Stanford 
icampus  m  1959,  and  he  has  remained  Influ- 
lentlal  in  the  policy  counsels  of  the  medical 
school. 

Kaplan,  like  Shumway,  is  attracted  by  the 
prospects  of  establishing  a  center  or  insti- 
tute which  would  focus  treatment  and  inter- 
disciplinary research  in  a  particular  field. 
Kaplan  envisions  a  cancer  center  and  thinks 
that  the  push  for  a  massive  attack  on  cancer 
advocated  In  Congress  and  now  proposed  in 
the  President's  budget  {Science,  12  February 
1971)  may  provide  the  funds.  The  real  ques- 
tion, says  Kaplan,  is  "how  to  create  an  Insti- 
tute which  is  a  fiscal  and  physical  entity  yet 
is  still  In  the  main  stream  of  the  educational 
process.  I  would  not  want  to  see  a  cancer 
center  or  cardiac  center  which  is  not  part  of 
the  teaching  process.  We  don't  want  water- 
tight compartments." 

Kaplan  also  bluntly  concurs  with  the  sur- 
geons in  saying,  "A  heavy  degree  of  subsidi- 
zation of  those  departments  is  going  on 
needlessly.  We  wouldn't  mind  so  long  as 
people  in  those  departments  were  working 
as  hard  as  possible.  It's  time  to  blow  the 
whistle,"  says  Kaplan. 

As  critic,  Kaplan's  flanks  are  well  covered. 
His  department  not  only  operates  deeply  in 
the  black  but  has  a  strong  reputation  for 
clinical  research.  He  himself  is  a  successful 
researcher  who  pioneered  development  of  the 
linear  medical  accelerator  for  radiation  treat- 
ment of  cancer  and  is,  among  other  things, 
sn  authority  on  Hodgkin's  disease  and 
malignant  lymphoma. 

Kaplan's  analysis  of  the  Ills  of  the  medical 
schools  is  broader  than  a  simple  indictment 
of  the  handling  of  fees.  In  the  period  of 
rapid  growth  he  feels  that  "too  much  reli- 
ance was  placed  on  the  federal  government." 
A  source  of  the  trouble  was  the  "extension 
into  the  NIH  easy  money  era  of  the  Plexner 
concept  of  the  triple  threat  man  (teaching, 
research,  patient  care) .  In  some  departments 
the  feeling  that  a  man  should  be  a  great 
clinician  fell  into  disuse.  If  you  stay  with 
the  Idea  of  the  triple  threat  man.  as  patient 
load  Increases  you  must  increase  the  staff. 
But  where  Is  the  lab  space  and  free  time  to 
work  in  the  labs  coming  from? 

"This  is  the  problem  of  the  medical 
schools.  We  must  find  a  way  to  diversifv  the 
function  of  the  faculty.  One  solution  would 
be  to  create  two  kinds  of  faculty  appoint- 
ments. You  might  create  a  postgraduate 
medical  school  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
undergraduate  medical  school/' 

An  Immediate  problem,  as  Kaplan  sees  it. 
Is  to  create  an  incentive  plan  to  provide 
Stanford  with  competitive  salaries  and  funds 
for  research. 

The  problem  of  incentives  and  the  ques- 
tion of  such  new  departures  in  organization 
as  creation  of  a  cancer  center  and  cardiac 
center  are  In  abeyance  whUe  Stanford 
searches  for  a  new  dean  to  replace  Robert 
8.  Glaser.  who  resigned  last  spring  to  become 
a  Commonwealth  Fund  executive. 

The  acting  dean  is  John  L.  Wilson,  who 
^me  to  Stanford  as  an  associate  dean  when 
Stanford  took  on  administration  of  a  re- 
gional medical  program.  WUson  Is  held  in 
generally  high  regard  by  the  faculty.  In  stvle 


he  Is  anything  but  a  confrontatlonlst.  but  he 
is  credited  with  taking  relatively  strong  ini- 
tiatives in  the  area  of  budget  and  day-to- 
day administration,  considering  his  acting 
capacity.  But  the  tougher  jjolicy  problems 
have  been  tabled  in  the  interim. 

Internal  pressures  building  at  Stanford, 
such  as  those  for  creation  of  semlautono- 
mous  cancer  and  cardiac  centers,  some  pes- 
simists feel  could  dismember  the  medical 
school.  Others,  like  geneticist  Joshua  Leder- 
berg, think  it  may  be  possible  to  establish 
a  new  form  of  specialized  treatment  center 
connected  to  medical  schools  which  would 
allow  the  schools  to  Increase  Income  without 
breaching  the  integrity  of  medical  education. 

Those  familiar  vrtth  the  realpolitlk  of  med- 
ical schools  feel  that  something  substantial 
must  be  done  soon,  since  the  resentments 
that  produced  the  demand  for  an  Incentive 
plan  and  the  center  proposals  are  near  the 
fiash  point  in  many  schools.  How  Stanford 
deals  with  these  problems  or  falls  to  deal 
with  them  vrtll  be  important  beyond  Stan- 
ford, because,  in  making  its  reputation,  Stan- 
ford inevitably  made  itself  a  model  for  other 
schools, 

Stanford  is  being  subjected  to  other  strong 
centrifugal  forces.  Among  the  strongest  Is 
the  demand  from  activists  that  the  school 
commit  itself  more  deeply  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  community.  The  implications 
for  research  and  governance  at  Stanford  of 
these  demands  will  be  the  subject  of  a  third 
article. 


Stanford  School  of  Medicine  (III)  ; 
Varieties  of  Medical  Experience 

In  the  late  1950's  Stanford  medical  school 
broke  with  convention  by  lengthening  the 
regular  4-year  course  for  the  M.D.  degree  to 
5  years.  A  decade  later  Stanford  switched  to 
an  elective  system  which  offers  the  medical 
student  an  cation  of  acquiring  his  M.D. 
In  about  3  years. 

This  reversal  was  seen  by  many  as  repre- 
senting a  swing  away  from  a  research  bias  in 
the  Stanford  curriculum  and  toward  a 
greater  stress  on  clinical  training  and  com- 
munity service.  The  shift  occurred  during 
a  period  when  social  and  political  awareness 
was  growing  at  Stanford  and  at  other  medi- 
cal schools,  but  the  causes  of  the  shift  were 
too  complex  to  be  attributed  simply  to  a 
surge  In  medical  populism. 

Improved  teaching  in  the  sciences  in  high 
school  and  college  produced  a  better  pre- 
pared and  more  scientifically  sophisticated 
Incoming  medical  student.  And  the  fact  that 
almost  all  new  M.D.'s  go  on  to  specialty 
training  these  days  means  that  medical 
schools  no  longer  need  concentrate  on  pro- 
ducing physicians  ready  to  enter  practice 
after  a  year's  Internship. 

Medical  schools  have  also  been  faced  with 
the  task  of  preparing  their  graduates  for  a 
proliferating  variety  of  careers  in  academic 
medicine,  medical  administration,  and 
group  and  private  practice.  Stanford's 
5-year  plan,  in  fact,  was  devised  in  part 
to  break  the  lock-step  system  of  medical 
education  and  to  allow  a  variety  of  study 
plans. 

The  key  to  flexibility  under  the  5-year 
program  was  to  have  been  a  block  of  open 
time  In  both  the  basic  science  and  clinical 
training  programs.  The  idea  was  that  the 
student  would  spend  about  half  the  assigned 
time  at  any  stage  learning  what  the  depart- 
ment or  teaching  group  felt  was  important 
and  the  other  half  pursuing  his  special 
medical  'nterests. 

The  Stanford  plan  developed  an  essential 
pattern  of  3  years  of  basic  sciences  and  2 
years  of  clinical  training.  Students  com- 
plained that  there  wais  no  early,  meaningful 
exposure  to  patients,  and  there  were  a  lot 
of  wry,  local  Jokes  about  Stanford  offering 
the  "DNA  degree." 

What  was  ambiguous  from  the  start  was 
whether  open   time   was   to   be  devoted   to 


elective  courses  or  was  to  be  really  free 
time.  With  Stanford's  strength  In  basic 
research,  there  was  a  perhaps  inevitable 
emphasis  on  research  experience  for  the 
medical  student.  As  one  former  medical 
school  administrator  put  it,  "The  kids  saw 
the  free  time  as  an  opportunity  to  get  out 
into  the  community;  the  faculty  saw  it  as 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  kids  into  the  lab." 
For  all  these  reasons  and  because  of  the 
accelerating  Increase  In  medical  knowledge, 
it  was  becQoilng  more  difficult  for  the  faculty 
to  agree  on  core  material  for  the  ctirriculum. 
Bernard  W.  Nelson,  associate  dean  for  srtu- 
dent  affairs,  who  watched  the  {irocess  from 
this  special  perspective,  thinks  the  fact  that 
the  faculty  cotild  not  agree  on  a  body  of 
knowledge  essential  to  the  training  of  a  phy- 
sician hastened  an  overhaul  of  curriculum. 
But  the  major  factor  In  bringing  about  modi- 
fication, he  suggests,  was  the  better  prepara- 
tion of  students — with  a  resulting  dissatis- 
faction with  the  heavy  emphasis  on  basic 
sclenceB.  The  students  who  benefitted  espe- 
cially frotn  the  6-year  plan  proved  to  be  a 
relatively  small,  research -oriented  group  but 
by  the  mld-1980'B  student  complaints  were 
growing  about  the  uneveness  of  teaching 
and  the  limitations  of  the  free-time  options. 

HXVISION    NXCESSAST 

By  1966  It  became  clear  that  a  major  effort 
at  revision  of  the  currlctiJtim  was  necessary. 
The  existing  curriculum  committee  was  dis- 
banded and  a  new,  blue-ribbon  committee 
formed.  Robert  A.  Chase,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  surgery,  who  served  on  this  new 
oommlttee  on  medical  education,  recalls  that 
at  first  the  group  made  another  attempt  at 
developing  the  Ideal  core  curriculum,  but 
soon  gave  that  up.  A  consensus  developed  In 
the  committee  that  a  totally  elective  system 
would  provide  the  beet  chance  of  achieving 
the  orlglnai  alms  of  the  Stanford  plan.  The 
major  alms  had  been  to  make  medical  edu- 
cation more  like  graduate  education  by  cre- 
ating a  preceptor-student  relationship  be- 
tween the  faculty  memlier  and  medical  stu- 
dent and  to  open  alternative  "pathways" 
through  medical  school  to  fit  graduates  for 
the  differing  roles  played  by  physicians  today. 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  under  the  elective 
system  the  student  had  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  4000  hours  of  Instruction  laid  down 
by  California  law,  pass  all  the  sections  of  the 
National  Board  examinations,  and  satisfy 
school  requirements  on  cllni*al  competence. 
There  was  no  legislation  of  which  course* 
the  student  had  to  take,  and  a  flexible  pass- 
fall  grading  system  was  prescribed. 

The  changeover  to  the  elective  system  was 
made  in  1968  with  less  opposition  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Some  observers  say 
that  a  general  acceptance  by  faculty  of  the 
difficulty  of  eetablishing  a  viable  core  curric- 
ulum did  much  to  move  the  faculty  to 
acquiesce. 

"The  flexibility  provided  by  the  5-year  plan 
is  preserved  under  the  elective  system.  Stu- 
dents may  complete  the  MJ3.  course  in  about 
3^  years,  but  they  may  also  take  4,  5,  or  6 
years. 

In  the  theoretical  model  of  the  new  plan 
It  was  essential  that  faculty  advisers  main- 
tain close  contact  with  students,  helping 
them  to  plan  their  studies  with  close  refer- 
ence to  the  student's  background  and  career 
goals.  In  practice,  the  advisory  system  ap- 
pears not  to  have  developed  as  planned,  and 
many  students,  in  fact,  seem  to  obtain  the 
advice  they  need  from  their  peers. 

The  elective  system  has  not.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  ushered  in  an  era  of  wild  improvisa- 
tion in  curriculum  at  Stanford.  Anything 
but,  it  seems.  Nelson  and  others  observe  that 
the  students  have  proved  quite  conservative 
in  curriculum  matters.  If  anything,  the  trend 
is  toward  a  heavier  concentration  on  tradi- 
tional medical  school  studies. 

For  the  faculty,  the  elective  system  creates 
a  new  market  situation  and,  because  there 
are   no   captive   audiences,   a   potential   ego 
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problem.  The  results  seem  (^  be  mixed.  On 
the  one  hand,  faculiy  members  are  offering 
couraes  in  what  most  Interests  them  and 
what  they  feel  Is  most  Important,  and  there 
Is  some  Indication  that  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing has  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  as  one 
faculty  member  said  of  his  colleague*.  'Peo- 
ple are  allowed  to  do  what  they  damn  well 
please  without  regard  to  what  It  does  to  total 
education."  Some  students  complain  that 
faculty  members  don't  take  the  trouble  to 
Integrate  material  and  give  It  continuity. 

The  elective  system  was  adopted  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  for  social  relevance  In 
medical  education  was  growing.  At  a  research- 
oriented  medical  school  like  Stanford  the 
Idea  went  somewhat  against  the  grain,  but 
during  the  later  years  of  the  decade  a  num- 
ber of  things  were  done  to  advance  the 
claims  of  "soclEiI  medicine."  Probably  the 
most  significant  event  was  the  arrival  In  1969 
of  Count  Gibson  who,  while  at  Tufts,  had 
been  Involved  In  setting  up  trallblazlng  com- 
munity health  centers  in  Boston  and  Mound 
Bayou,  Mississippi.  Gibson  came  to  Stanford 
to  eetabllsh  a  division  of  community  medi- 
cine In  the  department  of  preventive  med- 
icine. Stanford  soon  had  links  with  three 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity-sponsored 
health  centers.  These  were  In  Palo  Alto, 
whose  inhabitants  are  predominantly  low  in- 
come black  people:  In  Alvlso  at  the  foot  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  with  a  largely  Mexican- 
American  population;  and  in  King  City  in 
a  rural  area. 

ANOTHER    "OUTREACH"    PROGRAM 

Another  form  of  "outreach"  program  was 
established  at  Livingston,  about  a  2-hour 
drive  from  Stanford  In  agricultural  Merced 
County.  An  unusual  plan  for  a  group  prac- 
tice based  on  a  partnership  between  the 
medical  school  and  people  living  In  the  area 
evolved  when  the  town's  only  physician,  an 
overworked  Stanford  alumnus,  gave  up  his 
practice  and  turned  over  his  office  facilities 
to  the  medical  school  for  use  as  a  clinic. 
Livingston  is  not  a  poor  community,  and 
what  has  developed  la  a  unique  group  prac- 
tice staffed  by  medical  school  faculty  mem- 
bers, residents,  and  medical  students  serving 
an  economically  heterogeneous  population 
defined  by  high  school  district  lines. 

The  community  medicine  program  at  Stan- 
ford Is  In  its  early  stages  and  has  not  yet, 
for  example,  developed  residencies,  master's, 
or  doctoral  programs.  The  future  of  the  pro- 
gram would  seem  to  depend  on  how  seriously 
the  medical  school  pursues  experimentation 
with  the  forms  of  delivery  of  medical  care. 
Participation  In  community  health  proj- 
ects Is.  of  course,  not  the  only  way  In  which 
students  and  faculty  members  have  expressed 
the  impulse  toward  greater  political  and 
social  engagement.  But  until  the  Cambodia 
Incursion  last  spring,  few  Stanford  medical 
school  students  or  faculty  members  had  been 
actively  Involved  In  protest  actions  which  had 
erupted  on  the  Stanford  campus  fairly  fre- 
quently. The  events  of  isist  spring,  however, 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  Stanford  Medical 
Community  for  Peace  Involving  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  staff  In  a  variety  of  nonviolent  po- 
litical activities,  on  and  off  campus,  against 
the  war. 

Jeff  Brown,  president  of  the  medical  school 
student  body  at  the  time,  observed  that  one 
effect  of  the  Cambodia  crisis  was  to  raise  In 
a  nontheoretlcal  way  the  "question  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  medical  student  and 
physician  to  the  profession  and  society." 
Many  students  and  faculty  members  were 
willing  to  suspend  professional  training  dur- 
ing the  Cambodia  reaction,  but  there  was  a 
free  choice  of  whether  to  carry  on  with  classes 
or  to  engage  in  political  activity.  Brown  noted 
that  there  was  some  friction  between  grotips. 
"Those  who  were  heavily  Involved  in  politi- 
cal activity  sacrificed  education  and  resented 
those  who  did  not."  Brown  says  the  ex- 
perience forced  consideration  of  the  "funda- 
mental question  of  the  relation  of  medicine 


to  the  rest  of  society.  Is  It  the  responsibility 
of  the  physician  to  get  Involved  in  politics, 
education,  mental  health  programs,  social 
criticism?"  Alter  Cambodia  the  price  of  In- 
volvement was  better  understood,  and  some 
faculty  members  think  the  passion  for  ac- 
ti\ism  was  tempered. 

This  year's  student  body  president,  John 
Battlsta,  says  that  organized  political  ac- 
tivity at  the  medical  center  has  gone  down- 
hill since  the  peak  period  during  Cambodia, 
but  he  feels  that  the  upheaval  of  the  spring 
did  "teach  the  necessity  for  the  medical 
school   to  have  a  superordlnate  goal." 

The  role  of  medical  students  in  establish- 
ing goals  and  setting  policy  for  the  medical 
school  has  Increased  substantially  In  recent 
years.  Students  serve  on  many  committees 
but  complain  that  they  still  have  relatively 
little  impact  on  such  basic  Issues  as  budget 
and  admissions.  The  size  of  the  entering  class 
was  Increased  from  about  65  to  75,  and  10 
places  were  allotted  for  admission  of  minor- 
ity students  on  special  terms.  A  separate  ad- 
missions subcommittee  was  established  to 
deal  with  these  applicants,  and  a  dispute 
has  simmered  over  whether  the  special  com- 
mittee should  have  acceptance  powers  or 
should  revert  to  an  advisory  capacity,  as  the 
faculty  last  year  voted. 

If  the  power  of  students,  including  gradu- 
ate students.  Interns,  and  residents,  is  still 
limited,  their  Influence  Is  considerable.  This 
Influence  Is  exercised  less  through  the  formal 
apparatus  of  student  government  than  by 
the  weight  of  their  background,  attitudes, 
and  choices.  The  Intellectual  quality  of  Stan- 
ford applicants  is  very  high — about  3000 
applicants  for  77  places  In  the  entering  medi- 
cal school  class  last  year.  Medical  students. 
graduate  students,  and  Interns  and  residents 
tend  to  come  from  the  country's  elite  Insti- 
tutions where  the  index  of  social  and  political 
consciousness  is  highest,  and  Stanford,  like 
other  elite  medical  school,  tries  to  live  up  to 
its  students'  expectations. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  regard  Stanford 
medical  students  as  a  homogeneous  lot. 
Battlsta.  for  example,  thinks  his  classmates 
fall  Into  three  fairly  distinct  categories.  First, 
there  are  the  "competitive"  tj-pes  aiming  at 
a  rather  standard  medical  school  experience 
followed  by  the  best  possible  specialty  train- 
ing and.  probably,  careers  on  rather  tradi- 
tional lines.  Next  are  a  smaller  group,  whom 
Battlsta  calls  "individualistic,"  who  are  at- 
tracted by  Stanford's  reputation  in  biomedi- 
cal research  and  are  headed  for  careers  in 
research  or,  at  any  rate.  In  academic  medi- 
cine. Finally,  there  la  a  new  breed  of  medical 
student  Interested  In  community  medicine 
and  committed  to  entering  practice  as  a 
member  of  a  group.  It  was  characteristic  of 
students  of  this  pyersuaslon  that  a  number  of 
them  wanted  to  start  a  national  campaign  to 
refuse  to  serve  In  a  fee-for-servlce  system. 

INTEREST   IN   SOCIAL   ISSUES 

Stanford's  S-year  plan,  especially  In  the 
early  1960's,  ^c  ;ns  to  have  attracted  a  group 
of  students  who.  typically,  were  very  bright 
but  lacked  the  conventional  premedlcal 
training  and  med'  student  orientation.  Many 
of  them  had  particular  Interest  in  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences  and  social  Issues, 
and  the  longer  training  period  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  follow  these  Interests  while 
at  the  same  time  training  as  physicians. 

The  elective  system  seems  to  have  had 
most  effect  on  this  group.  One  administrator 
observed,  "We're  getting  fewer  social  rela- 
tions types  from  Harvard  and  more  scien- 
tifically oriented  types."  Administrators  deny 
an  assertion  by  some  students  that  the  ad- 
missions office  is  showing  a  new  psu-tiality 
to  the  conventionally  prepared  and  moti- 
vated applicant.  An  Increase  In  the  numbers 
of  applicants  with  backgrounds  In  the  physi- 
cal sciences  and  engineering,  a  fair  number 
with  Ph.D.'s,  Is  noted,  but  the  reasons  for 
this  have  not  been  adequately  analyzed. 

In  this  area,  as  in  others  at  Stanford,  the 


trends  are  hardly  clear.  Stanford  set  out 
more  than  a  decade  ago  with  the  primary 
objective  of  achieving  excellence  in  training 
medical  scientists  and  specialists.  As  pre- 
ceding articles  have  suggested,  the  school's 
development  has  shown  a  decided  uneven- 
ness,  but  by  ordinary  criteria,  and  particu- 
larly in  postgraduate  areas,  its  performance 
ha.s  been  impressive.  At  the  same  time,  Stan- 
ford's program  for  training  M.D.'s  has  had 
shortcomings.  The  medical  curriculum  has 
been  under  almost  constant  revision,  and 
David  Kom,  chairman  of  the  pathology  de- 
partment, expresses  a  fairly  general  view 
when  he  says,  "Were  in  an  evolutionary 
phase.  Maybe  we  overshot.  I  don't  feel  that 
we're  necessarily  on  the  optimal  path  in 
curriculum."  The  elective  system,  however, 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  a  majority  as  the 
best  hope  for  maintaining  genuine  flexibility 
In  the  curriculum. 

A  matter  of  real  concern  at  the  moment 
at  Stanford  among  many  faculty  members, 
especially  basic  science  researchers  like 
Arthur  Kornberg,  is  that  the  demand  for 
social  relevance  will  cause  a  shift  in  re- 
sources and  emphasis  away  from  research. 
Retrenchment  In  research  funding  has  had 
an  undeniable  Impact  on  Stanford,  but  there 
seems  little  danger  of  NIH's  going  out  of 
business  or  of  Stanford  losing  Its  competitive 
edge  In  garnering  research  grants. 

The  real  problem  at  Stanford  is  not  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  becoming  a  research 
institute,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  staffing 
agency  for  storefront  clinics,  on  the  other. 
It  Is  to  find  better  ways  to  provide  students 
with  varieties  of  medical  experience,  which 
will  prepare  them  to  meet  the  multiple  re- 
ponslbiUtles  imposed  on  physicians  today, 
and  to  enable  them  to  improve  the  ailing 
American  medical  care  system. 

To  do  this  at  Stanford  means  altering  the 
way  decisions  are  made.  The  effect  of  federal 
support  so  far  has  been  to  create  depart- 
mental fiefdoms,  to  relegate  the  dean  to  the 
role  of  mediator  and  power  broker,  and  to 
put  the  premium  and  priority  almost  un- 
critically on  growth. 

What  has  happened  at  Stanford  and  at 
other  medical  schools  Is  put  In  longer  per- 
spective by  Joshua  Lederberg,  who  thinks, 
"It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  follow  a  policy 
of  maximum  growth."  He  traces  a  basic  flaw 
In  the  relation  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  medical  schools  to  the  fact 
that  "we  never  had  a  mandate  to  pursue  a 
balanced  program  of  medical  training,  re- 
search, and  service."  In  the  long  run,  only 
federal  funds  and  a  change  In  federal  policy 
can  foster  such  a  balance. 
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SENATOR  CHILES  ON  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  RmiCOPF.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  recently  addressed  an  Orlando 
audience  on  the  subject  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  a  most  eloquent  and  lucid  manner, 
Senator  Chiles  expressed  his  support  for 
direct  negotiations  between  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  and.  in  addition,  for  "realis- 
tic borders."  I  agree  completely  with  the 
Senator's  observation  that  there  are 
strategic  portions  of  territory  which 
Israel  should  retain  in  the  context  of  a 
negotiated  peace  agreement. 

I  commend  Senator  Chiles'  remarks  to 
all  who  share  a  desire  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  genuine  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing portion  of  Senator  Chiles'  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Senator  Chiles  of  Florida 

I  appreciate  the  honor  uf  being  Invited  to 
meet  with  you  this  evening  and  to  discuss 
a  complex  and  dangerous  situation  to  which 
I  readily  confess  I  have  no  instant  answers  or 
guaranteed  solutions. 

I  admit  this  with  more  regret  than  himilllty 
for  the  problem  is  one  of  the  oldest  In  the 
annals  of  international  relations. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Bock  of 
Exodus,  and  of  the  story  it  tells  of  the 
tremendous  courage  of  the  Children  of  Israel. 
Lay  historians  place  the  flight  from  bondage 
as  between  1300  B.C.  and  1800  B.C.,  depend- 
ing, I  guess,  on  the  historian.  So  the  problem 
of  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Egyptians  goes  back  at  least  3300  years  and 
we  are  still  trying  to  find  a  solution. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  share  some 
thoughts  with  you  about  the  present 
situation. 

With  the  death  of  Nasser  and  the  emer- 
gence of  Sadat  Egypt  appears  to  have  made 
a  drastic  about-face  and  now  says  they  are 
ready  to  recognize  the  state  of  Israel  and 
discuss  a  final   peace. 

Hopefully,  Sadat  does  not  have  the  dream 
of  being  the  Messiah  of  the  Arab  nations 
that  Nasser  had.  Hopefully,  he  would  like  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  great  Internal 
problems  that  Egypt  has.  Hopefully,  he 
realizes  there  Is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the 
Russian  help  Egypt  has  received  and  history 
shows  what  has  happened  to  nations  who 
thought  they  could  seek  arms  and  aid  from 
the  Russians  and  try  to  control  their  own 
destiny.  I  say  hopefully  because  I  fervently 
hope  they  are  all  true  and  what  Israel  has 
been  asking  for  all  these  years.  Recognize  us 
as  a  nation — and  the  establishment  of 
permanent  boundaries. 

The  State  Department  appears  to  be  calling 
for  Israel's  total  withdrawal  back  to  the  bor- 
ders existing  before  the  "6  days  war"  In  1967. 
To  compensate,  Israel  Is  being  offered  vague 
assurances  by  the  Arabs  and  uncertain 
promises  by  the  United  States  and  the  U.N. 

Lately,  we  have  seen  our  policy  makers 
overcome  with  the  fantasy  that  the  recent 
display  of  reasonableness  on  Egypt's  part  Is 
substantive  enough  to  Ignore  the  vital  Amer- 
ican Interests  In  the  Middle  East.  We  are 
playing  with  the  key  element  to  any  lasting 
negotiated  settlement — the  lands  that  Israel 
presently  holds.  Why  would  the  Arabs  want 
to  guarantee  the  future  security  of  Israel  If 
there  were  no  Incentive  to  do  so. 

It  Is  untenable  lor  the  United  States  to 
push  Israel  Into  a  situation  similar  to  the 
1957  Sinai  withdrawal.  Perhaps,  I  should  sub- 
mit as  others  who  have  been  critically  looking 
at  our  present  position  have  submitted,  that 
we  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
forces  In  Egypt  and  Slnal  Instead. 

Seemingly,  the  massive  Soviet  military 
Involvement  in  Egypt  and  Syria  has  been 
somewhat  discounted.  The  opinion  comes 
forth  that  this  is  an  element  of  the  problem 
which  has  little  relationship  to  the  establish- 
ment of  definsible  borders.  With  the  Soviet 
transfusion  of  military  machinery,  it  could 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Arabs 
would  feel  that  they  were  ready  for  another 
try. 

I  think  that  such  a  move — and  it  appears 
that  that  Is  the  direction  we  are  headed — 
would  imperil  the  future  security  of  Israel. 
This  past  Monday,  Senator  Rlblcoff  made  a 
statement  that  sums  up  the  situation:  "If 
Israel's  survival  must  depend  on  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  our  current  policies,  we  must 
also  take  Into  account  how  much  we  can 
trust  Israel,  and  how  little  we  should  rely  on 
vague  Arab  assurances  backed  by  Russian 
promises." 

I  feel  that  It  Is  time  that  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike  in  thU  nation  reaftlrm  their  com- 


mitment to  and  support  of  the  Democratic 
State  of  Israel. 

I  think  there  needs  to  be  more  public 
demonstration  of  this  support,  and  I  think 
there  needs  to  be  more  public  indication  to 
the  Administration  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  feel  a  deep  kinship  with  and 
fondness  for  the  State  of  Israel  and  recognize 
In  the  heroic  fight  for  survival  by  the  Israeli 
not  only  a  reminder  of  our  own  nation's  early 
days,  but  an  Inspiration  badly  needed  in  the 
present  era. 

I  think  more  Americans  need  to  remember 
too,  that  not  too  long  ago,  sixty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  and  279 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
signed  a  declaration  in  favor  of  direct  Arab- 
Israel  peace  talks.  That  statement  declared 
that  the  United  States  should  make  it  clear 
to  all  the  nations  In  the  Middle  East  that  we 
do  not  condone  a  state  of  war,  that  we  persist 
in  supporting  efforts  for  a  negotiated  and 
contractual  peace  between  the  nations  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  also  the  policy 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  have  no  Instant  answers 
and  no  guaranteed  solutions.  But,  I  do  have 
some  firm  beliefs. 

I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  that  is  imposed  upon  the  people 
there  by  outsiders,  whether  It  be  the  United 
States   or  the   Soviet  Union. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  until  the  Israeli  and  the  Arabs  sit  down 
at  the  conference  table  and  work  one  out. 

I  believe,  also,  that  any  such  negotiated 
peace  cannot  hope  to  last  unless  there  are 
realistic  borders  and  by  this  I  mean  that 
parts  of  the  newly-held  lands  from  which 
Israel  can  properly  withdraw — when  a  peace 
Is  signed.  I  believe  also  that  there  are  parts 
which  Israel  has  every  right,  even  a  duty,  to 
retain. 

I  believe  the  role  of  the  major  powers  and 
especially  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
and  must  be  to  help  create  a  climate  In 
which  the  Nations  involved  can  sit  down  and 
talk  and  that  we  should  and  must  be  ready 
to  guarantee  that  the  peace,  once  negotiated, 
is  kept. 

I  believe  moreover  that  In  all  of  this,  the 
United  States  must  never  slacken  In  Its 
spiritual  support  of  the  State  of  Israel,  and 
of  its  people  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  doing  so,  we  will  be  supporting  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  In  the  only  spot  In 
that  part  of  the  world  where  they  grow. 


HEWS  INCOMPLETE  REPORT  TO 
THE  CONGRESS  ON  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  CARE  PLANS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  this  last 
year  Congress  enacted  into  law  an 
amendment  which  I  had  offered  to  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  a  cost  evalua- 
tion of  the  national  health  care  plans 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  and  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  systems 
analysis  of  alternative  means  of  provid- 
ing adequate  health  care  services  to  all 
Americans. 

The  cost  study  was  required  to  be  com- 
pleted by  March  31  of  this  year  and  the 
systems  study  was  required  to  be  com- 
pleted by  September  30  of  this  year. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  systems  study 
of  national  health  care  plans  would  ena- 
ble the  Congress  to  engage  in  a  coopera- 
tive working  dialog  with  the  executive 
branch  on  means  of  improving  our  na- 
tion's health  care  system. 

Yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  initial 
report  furnished  by  the  Department  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
the  requirements  of  my  amendment  and 
received  by  the  Congress  yesterday  was 
incomplete. 

It  did  not  include  the  most  crucial  in- 
formation the  study  requires,  that  is,  no 
information  was  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  cost  of  the  different  national 
health  care  plans  that  were  offered.  All 
that  was  furnished  was  a  simple  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  health  care 
plans.  A  comparative  analysis  which  the 
Congress  could  have  easily  had  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  complete. 

While  I  am  glad  to  know  tliat  the  cost 
figures  that  the  study  required  by 
March  31  s.re  now  going  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  April,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  this  delay  in  sub- 
mitting these  figures  to  Congress. 

Also,  on  February  22,  1971,  the  admin- 
istration assured  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee that  the  President's  proposals  for 
health  coverage  for  working  men  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  within  a 
few  days  of  that  date. 

Yet.  since  that  hearing  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  we  have  neither  received  the  em- 
ployees health  benefits  bill  that  the 
administration  assured  the  Congress  it 
would  receive  in  a  few  days  from  that 
date  nor  have  we  received  cooperation 
from  the  higher  reaches  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  considering  the  jurisdictional 
aspects  of  the  employees  benefits  bill. 

In  the  last  year,  the  administration 
was  quick  to  criticize  the  Congress  for 
not  acting  upon  its  proposals. 

And  now  we  find  that  the  administra- 
tion Ls  neither  providing  on  schedule  the 
essential  information  that  the  Congress 
has  requested  on  health  care  plans  nor 
is  it  providing  the  basic  legislation  upon 
which  it  expects  the  Congress  to  act. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  it  is  the  Congress  that  is  the 
subject  of  criticism  when  it  comes  to 
moving  ahead  in  the  field  of  health  care 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  covering  letter,  the  Intro- 
duction, and  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  report  to  Congress  as  required 
by  Public  Law  91-515  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  AND  Welfare. 

Washington.  B.C.,  March  31. 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  Public  Law  91-615,  I 
am  transmitting  to  you  the  enclosed  report 
on  "A  Study  of  National  Health  Insurance 
Proposals."  "ntle  n  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
a  study  of  each  legislative  proposal  Intro- 
duced in  the  Ninety-first  Congress  "which 
undertakes  to  establish  a  national  health 
Insurance  plan  or  similar  plan  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  health  Insurance  or  for 
health  services  of  all  or  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  law  required  each  legislative  proposal 
be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  coets  of  the  plan, 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  (1)  population  coverage,  (2)  type  of 
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health  care  provided,  and  (3)  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  Improved  methods  of  dellv- 
erlng  health  care.  The  report  examinee  these 
and  other  related  aspects  of  the  propocsls. 

This  report  Includes  all  thirteen  legisla- 
tive propsals  for  national  health  insurance 
plans  which  were  submitted  in  the  Nlnety- 
flrst  Congress.  Identical  bills  are  listed  In  an 
appendix  to  the  report. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  prepare  the 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  prop>oeals  In  the 
time  available.  Work  Is  proceeding  on  these 
estimates  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  trans- 
mit them  about  the  end  of  April. 

I  hope   this  report  will  be  useful  to  the 
Congress  in  achieving  the  President's  promise 
to  the  Nation  that  good  health  care  should 
be  readily  available  to  all  our  citizens. 
Sincerely, 


(Enclosure.) 


Secretary. 


A  SxtTDY  OF  National  Health  Insukance 
Proposals — A  Report  to  the  Congress  bt 
THE  Department  or  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare — Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Sec- 
ret art 

introduction 
An  amendment  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  Public  Law  91-515,  October  30,  1970 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfau-e  to  conduct  a 
study  of  each  legislative  proposal  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  Ninety-first  Congress  which  un- 
dertakes to  establish  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan  to  meet  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  201(b)  (2)  (B)  of  Public  Law  91-515 
stated  the  following: 

"In  conducting  such  study  with  respect  to 
each  such  legislative  proposal,  the  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  and  analyze  such  proposal 
with  a  view  to  determining — 

"(1)  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posal; and 

"(11)  the  adequacy  of  the  proposal  in 
terms  of  (I)  the  portion  of  the  population 
covered  by  the  proposal,  (11)  the  type  health 
care  provided,  paid  for,  or  Insured  against 
Tinder  the  proposal,  (HI)  whether,  and  If  so, 
to  what  extent,  the  proposal  provides  for  the 
development  of  new  and  Improved  methods 
for  the  delivery  of  health  care  and  services." 
In  analyzing  the  proposals,  additional 
asp)ects  were  studied  including  administra- 
tion, financing,  relmbursment  and  stand- 
ards for  providers  of  services  and  relationship 
to  othe*  government  programs. 

The  nstlng  below  identifies  the  proposals 
which  htive  been  included  in  the  report.  The 
listing  groups  the  proposals  according  to  the 
degree  of  public  and  private  Involvement,  but 
shows  those  establishing  catastrophic  pro- 
tection separately  because  of  their  special 
characteristics.  In  the  report,  the  proposals 
are  analyzed  In  this  order.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posals have  been  endorsed  by  and  are  closely 
Identified  with  various  organizations,  as  in- 
dicated. 

For  each  proposal,  the  bill  listed  is  the  one 
introduced  earliest  in  the  Congress  and  Iden- 
tical bills  are  noted  In  appendix  A. 

Analysis  of  the  proposals  requires  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  background  facts  relating 
to  the  financing  of  health  care  services  in  the 
United  States.  Apjjendlx  C  describes  the  serv- 
ices and  distribution  of  funds  for  health  care 
expenditures,  and  reviews  the  major  trends 
and  developments  In  the  financing  and  or- 
ganization of  medical  care  services.  The  re- 
port was  prepared  In  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  proposals 
are  not  Included  In  this  report.  They  will  be 
transmitted  separately. 
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PROPER  EXERCISE  OF  TREATY 
POWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  is  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  treaty  power.  The 
Convention  flows  directly  from  the  many 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  joined  together  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  respect  for  human 
freedom  and  dignity.  The  human  rights 
convenants  were  drawn  up  as  a  means 
of  enacting  these  sentiments  into  inter- 
national law. 

Rita  Hauser,  testif37ing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
year  stated  that  "multinational  treaties 
have  become  the  prime  legal  mechanism 
by  which  states  have  entered  into  mutual 
commitments  for  common  purposes, 
many  of  which  are  codes  of  conduct. 
Treaties  now  range  far  beyond  the 
narrow  scope  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments or  boundary  settlements  which 
characterized  international  treaties  of 
the  last  centuries." 

These  multinational  treaties  deal  with 
such  matters  as  common  defense,  eco- 
nomic development,  cultural  programs. 
The  legislative  history  of  the  Genocide 


Convention  makes  it  clear  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  clearly  felt 
that  genocide  was  a  crime  o.  such  magni- 
tude that  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  on  an 
international  or  multinational  basis  and 
it  was  therefore  a  proper  subject  of  the 
treatymaking  power. 

Such  crimes  against  the  law  of  nations, 
which  genocide  is,  are  often  connected 
with  breaches  of  international  security 
and  peace.  It  is  therefore  true  that  such 
acts  committed  in  other  countries  do 
affect  the  citizens  of  other  nations. 
Seventy-flve  nations  have  recognized  this 
and  have  ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

The  crime  of  genocide  can,  therefore, 
be  properly  regulated  by  the  United 
States  through  the  exercise  of  its  treaty 
making  power. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  grants  Congress 
the  power  in  article  I,  section  8,  to  'de- 
fine and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas  and  Offenses 
against  the  Law  of  Nations." 

The  world  community  has  defined 
genocide  as  a  crime  against  the  "law  of 
nations"  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
75  nations  have  signed  the  Genocide 
Convention.  By  its  express  power, 
granted  under  the  Constitution.  Congress 
can  proscribe  the  crime  of  genocide. 

It  is  past  the  time  when  we  should 
have  given  our  advice  and  consent  to 
this  Convention.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 


STRIP  MINING  NEED  NOT  BE  BAD 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  men  in 
government  frequently  try  to  come  up 
with  ironclad  rules  that  will  apply  In 
each  and  every  case  sicross  this  great 
Nation  of  ours.  In  Washington,  It  is  hard 
to  realize  the  great  differences  in  geog- 
raphy, weather,  and  circumstances  that 
exist  not  only  from  section  to  section,  but 
even  from  State  to  State  and  from  county 
to  county  within  the  States. 

This  must  be  kept  in  mind  especially 
when  we  are  discussing  the  environ- 
mental issues  that  are  so  important  in 
our  time. 

Industrial  processes  that  may  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  water  rich  areas  in  some 
of  the  Southern  or  Eastern  States  would 
be  totally  unacceptable  in  arid  States 
such  as  Arizona.  We  have  had  precious 
little  water  pollution  in  Arizona  because 
our  water  is  too  precious  to  pollute. 

We  do  have  plenty  of  land  in  Arizona. 
This  land  is  the  only  resource  for  some 
Indian  reservations.  The  tribes  must  de- 
velop the  mineral  deposits  in  the  land, 
or  the  oil  deposits  beneath  it,  if  they  are 
to  build  the  economic  base  necessary  to 
win  their  just  share  of  progress. 

"Strip  mining"  is  a  bad  phrase  in  some 
parts  of  our  Nation.  Much  land  has  been 
laid  to  waste.  This  need  not  be  true.  It  Is 
possible  to  strip  the  vital  materials  from 
the  earth  and  to  restore  the  land — in 
many  cases  even  improve  it. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  and  editorial 
in  the  March  21,  1971.  Arizona  Republic 
described  the  importance  of  a  major  strip 
mining  operation  by  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
on  Black  Mesa  in  Arizona.  I  believe  that 
this  article  is  testimony  that  strip  mining 
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need  not  be  bad,  that  it  can  be  com- 
patible with  the  environment.  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  that  the  article  and 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Mar.  21,  1971] 
Strip  Mining  and  Black  Mesa 

A  lasting  impression  that  emerges  from 
today's  article  about  the  Black  Mesa  mining 
operation,  elsewhere  In  today's  Republic,  is 
the  precautions  Peabody  Coal  Co.  officials  are 
taking. 

For  example,  the  article  says,  "It  might  be 
said  that  the  archeologlsts  are  running  the 
mine."  For  early  in  negotiations  with  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  tribal  councils,  the  company 
agreed  to  preserve  Black  Mesa's  rich  arche- 
ologlcal  heritage.  It  agreed  to  restore  and 
reseed  the  land  after  It  has  stripped  away  the 
coal.  Its  agronomist  and  reclamation  advisers 
are  on  guard  to  see  that  the  land  Is  not 
simply  used  and  abandoned. 

Anyone  who  Is  familiar  with  strip  mining 
operations  elsewhere  knows  that  concern  for 
the  land  has  been  largely  nonexistent.  The 
coal  fields  are  gouged  with  deep  scars,  huge 
soil  banks  add  to  the  defacement,  the  re- 
maining arid  and  acidic  soil  won't  sustain 
vegetation,  and  nearby  streams  are  often  con- 
taminated by  sediment  and  acids  drained 
from  the  exposed  coal  beds. 

No  wonder  then  that,  even  at  a  time  when 
the  nation's  power  plants  require  the  cheap 
coal  that  only  strip  mining  can  provide,  a 
West  Virginia  congressman  recently  proposed 
federal  legislation  to  ban  strip  mining 
entirely. 

Obviously,  that  is  not  a  realistic  solution — 
not  when  America's  energy  demands  are 
rising,  and  when  strip  mining  tonnage,  pres- 
sently  about  40  per  cent  of  total  coal  output, 
is  rising.  For  strip  mining  Is  not  only  twice 
as  productive  per  man  day  as  underground 
mining,  meaning  that  it  holds  down  the 
cost  of  electric  power,  but  It  Is  also  consid- 
erably safer. 

What  Is  needed  Is  legislation  similar  to 
that  President  Nixon  requested  of  Congress, 
the  establishment  of  federal  standards  for 
states  that  refuse  within  the  next  two  years 
to  set  standards  for  reclamation  (usually 
grading  and  replanting)  of  abandoned  strip 
mines. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  added  cost 
will  be  passed  on  to  coal  consumers.  But  It 
also  bears  repeating  that  the  flght  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  environment,  which 
opinion  polls  put  at  or  near  the  top  of  every 
list  of  public  concerns,  requires  more  than 
merely  a  rhetorical  commitment.  It  Is  going 
to  require  a  financial  commitment  as  well. 

What  Peabody  has  promised  to  do  at  Black 
Mesa  far  exceeds  the  proposed  federal  stand- 
ards. And  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  company  is  sincere — both  because  It  has 
restored  and  reseeded  In  Its  Colorado  coal 
fields,  and  because  it  has  given  repeated  pub- 
lic assurances  that  It  respects  the  Indian 
lands  from  which  It  will  mine  coal  during 
the  next  35  years. 

As  today's  story  points  out,  the  Navajos 
and  Hopis  will  receive  $100  million  in  roy- 
alties during  the  lease  period  If  the  two 
power  plants  operate  at  the  expected  85  per 
cent  capacity.  That  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money,  particularly  for  tribes  that  have 
suffered  from  economic  privation  through- 
out their  history. 

Nevertheless,  It  would  be  hardly  worth  It 
If  the  Black  Mesa  mining  operation  left  the 
tribes  with  slag  heaps  that  defaced  the  land 
and  rendered  it  useless  for  hundreds  of  years. 
That  Is  why  the  environmental  guarantees 
given  by  Peabody  are  every  bit  as  Important 
as  the  royalties  the  tribes  will  collect  for 
the  coal  mined  from  their  land. 


[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Mar.  2i,  1U71] 

COAt,      Is      BrINCINC      PaOSPERITT      TO      BLACK 

Mesa — Salaries,    Royalties    roa    Indiakb 

Will  Continue  for  Mant  Years 
(By  John  J.  Harrlgan) 

Black  Mesa. — Leo  Prank,  a  young  Navajo 
from  Lukachukal,  Is  a  contradiction  both  as 
an  Indian  and  by  job  description. 

As  a  typical  Navajo  male,  he  should  be 
earning  less  than  (3,000  a  year,  but  hla  pay 
Is  well  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

His  job  title  at  Peabody  Coal  Company's 
Mine  No.  1  is  "oUer"  but  he  is  never  seen 
with  an  oil  can.  The  term  Is  a  throwback  to 
the  days  of  more  primitive  dlesel  equipment 
that  required  constant  oiling. 

He  is  mechanically  responsible  for  a  self- 
lubrlcatlng,  $2.5  million,  gargantuan  drag- 
line boasting  180  feet  of  boom  and  a  scoop 
that  win  remove  35  yarda  of  dirt,  about  60 
tons.  In  a  single  bite.  He  is  more  mechanic, 
welder  and  operator  trainee  than  oiler. 

No  one  Is  probably  more  aware  than  he  of 
the  unpleasant  fact  of  Ufe  that  you  cannot 
efficiently  move  13  million  torn  of  coal  a 
year  from  depths  of  55  to  110  feet  without 
bothering  some  of  the  land,  or  overburden, 
above  it.  But  you  won't  hear  him  or  any  of 
his  fellow  66  Indians  and  16  companion  Cau- 
casian workers  complaining. 

There  Is  little  doubt,  he  would  acknowl- 
edge, that  coal  mining  has  begun  In  earnest 
on  Black  Mesa.  Deep  black  canyons  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  overburden  on  this 
year's  525-acre  mining  plot  attest  to  it.  And 
mining  will  move  forward  at  the  rate  of  about 
400  acres  a  year,  with  the  previous  400  acres 
being  continuously  replanted  as  it  goes  along. 

Ecologlsts  worried  about  whether  Peabody 
Coal  Company's  intentions  with  Mother 
Earth  are  honorable  will  just  have  to  wait 
and  see.  It's  too  early  to  tell. 

The  first  load  of  coal  was  hauled  AprU 
25.  1970 — by  trucker  Leroy  Arnold  who  said 
he  drove  like  crazy  to  get  It  to  the  nearby 
crushing  plant. 

Ecologlsts  and  Navajoe  like  Prank  who  have 
lived  near  here  all  their  lives  have  the  as- 
surances of  Peabody  that  the  mining  cc«n- 
pany  has  a  full-time  agronomist  and  the  sup- 
port of  a  half  dozen  other  agencies  to  handle 
reclamation. 

The  company  reassures  in  Its  official  bro- 
chures that  It  will  stick  with  Its  agreement 
with  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  tribes  to  return 
Black  Mesa  "to  as  good  a  condition  as  re- 
ceived, except  for  ordinary  wear,  tear  and 
depletion  Incident  to  mining  operations." 

Foremen,  superintendents  and  employees 
In  conversation,  however,  claim  that  the  land 
will  be  better  than  when  they  started.  Five 
deep  wells,  more  than  3,000  feet,  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Indians.  Small  lakes  and 
ponds  are  expected  to  fill  pits  engineered 
with  gentle  slopes  to  allow  cattle  to  drink 
safely  from  them. 

Thirteen  different  grass  varieties  are  being 
tested  to  find  the  best  possible  replacements 
for  the  present,  overgrazed  stands.  The  com- 
pany also  promises  replanting  of  other  land- 
scaping to  replace  the  pinyon  and  Juniper 
now  being  bulldozed. 

A  35-year  ooal  mining  lease  here  covers 
65,000  acres,  or  an  area  roughly  12  by  16 
miles,  on  land  designated  as  Navajo-Hopl 
joint  use  area  by  presidential  order  of  1882. 
Of  the  64,858  acres  In  the  lease,  only  14,000 
have  ooal. 

Present  mining  appears  minimal  from  the 
air  but  maaslve  from  the  ground.  It  repre- 
sents a  mere  toe-ln-the-door.  Mine  No.  1  will 
strip  24.5  million  tons  of  high-grade  coal 
over  a  five-year  period  for  the  Mojave  gener- 
ating plant  near  Bullhead  City. 

Peabody  reduces  the  coal  to  chunks  two 
inches  and  smaller.  Conveyor  belts  transport 
it  to  nearby  Black  Mesa  Pipeline,  Inc.  It  Is 
then  pulverized,  mixed  with  water  and 
pumped  at  4  miles  per  hour  through  a  276- 


mlle  pipeline  to  the  Mohave  plant  under  800 
pounds  per  square  Inch  of  pressure. 

A  second  mine  will  open  soon  on  the  north 
end  of  the  Mesa  to  provide  coal  for  the 
Navajo  generating  plant  at  Page.  Work  will 
begin  in  a  month  on  a  raUroad  to  transport 
it  from  here  to  Page. 

Eventually  the  mines  will  produce  13  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  a  year,  eight  for  Navajo  and 
five  for  Mohave. 

Some  of  the  Indians  who  have  lived  all 
their  lives  on  these  rolling,  grass-covered 
hills  are  alarmed  at  the  destruction,  however, 
temporary.  Most  are  the  Chee  and  Yazzle 
descendants  of  a  single  family — ^Manymules. 
Others  have  accepted  the  reality  and  are 
benefiting  from  it. 

Of  the  78  Navajo  families  wlthm  the  lease 
area,  53  have  their  homes  over  coal  deposits. 
They  will  te  temporarily  relocated  at  the 
company's  expense. 

They  are  well  remunerated  for  their 
trouble,  sometimes  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  company  In  one  case  is  not  otUy  paying 
a  father  for  moving  from  his  ancestral  hogan 
but  has  hired  three  of  his  sons.  They  bring 
home  combined  Incomes  of  more  than  $3,000 
a  month. 

Stan  Begay,  one  of  Peabody's  best  Cater- 
pillar operators,  is  one  of  the  company's 
highest  paid  employes,  often  earning  more 
than  $1,200  a  month.  His  brother,  Wally. 
drives  a  company  supply  truck.  They  both 
grew  up  on  the  mesa  they  are  now  helping 
to  dissect. 

While  reconstruction  of  the  landscape  and 
its  possible  success  is  still  a  question  mark, 
the  company  has  recognized  the  mesa's  rich 
archeologlcal  heritage.  It  Is  sponsoring  re- 
search by  archeologlcal  teams  at  Prescott 
College.  It  provides  summer  mobile  home 
quarters  for  student  archeologlsts  and  often 
assists  them  by  bulldozing  large  earth 
masses. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  archeologlsts  ars 
running  the  mine.  No  strip  mining  will  be 
done  where  major  archeologlcal  finds  have 
been  located.  So  far,  they  have  located  138 
sites,  of  which  29  have  been  considered 
valuable  enough  to  excavate.  Ruins  date  back 
to  a  Pueblo  i)eople,  the  Kayenta  Anasazl  In- 
dians, who  farmed  there  between  600  A.D. 
and  1200  A.D. 

Aside  from  cultural  pluses,  the  mine  will 
be  a  boon  to  Indians  and  the  tribes  for  years. 
The  tribes  will  receive  $100  million  in  royal- 
ties during  the  35-year  anticipated  lease  pe- 
riod If  the  two  power  plants  operate  at  an 
expected  85  per  cent  capacity.  The  $3.26 
million-a-year  royalties  are  based  on  a  25- 
cents-a-ton  commission,  "a  higher  royalty 
than  had  ever  been  negotiated  for  coal  de- 
veloped on  Indian  or  public  lands,"  Peabody 
said. 

Some  Indians — usually  off  In  far-away 
Window  Rock  or  Chinle — have  complained 
that  the  25-cent-a-ton  commission  was  too 
small.  They  see  traders  selling  back  their  coal 
at  $3  a  hundred  pounds  to  them. 

But  local  Indians  here  enjoy  another  fringe 
benefit — free  coal.  The  company  doesn't  ad- 
vertise   it.    It    neither   encourages    nor   dls-    * 
courages  local  Indians  from  loading  up  their 
pickup  trucks  and  driving  away. 

Company  officials  report  they  seldom  see 
the  same  pickup  trucks  twice — a  testimonial 
to  the  high  bituminous  thermal  unit  rating 
of  the  anthracite.  It  is  rated  at  11,000  BTU 
per  pound,  with  an  ash  content  of  8  per 
cent — which  v?lll  be  the  generating  plants' 
filtering  problem — and  a  sulfur  content  of  0.6 
per  cent,  which  Is  considered  low. 

Apparently  one  pickup  load  of  the  11.000 
BTU  fuel  will  laat  one  family  a  year  or  more. 

Almost  all  of  the  workers  at  Peabody  earn 
more  than  $10,000  a  year.  Including  laborers. 
It  Is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian  with  no 
more  than  a  sixth  grade  education  to  walk 
home  with  a  paycheck  of  more  than  $1,000 
for  a  two-week  pay  period  with  some  over- 
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time.  Understandably,  there  is  a  backlog  of 
some  300  applications  from  Indians  and  non- 
Indians  alike  for  jobs. 

Eventually,  the  plant  will  hire  250  with 
about  75  percent  of  them  Indians.  Potential 
employees  mus:  be  qualified,  either  by  experi- 
ence or  by  tralnablUty.  The  company  has  been 
unable  to  locate  qualified  Indian  electricians 
and  dlesel  mechanics. 

The  highly  skilled  Jobs  mean  big  checks 
and  big  checks  cause  their  own  problems: 
Local  traders  don't  have  the  financial 
resources  to  cash  them. 

Loren  Crank  a  Navajo  employee  here  sent 
out  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  that  Insisted. 
"Tlie  opportunity  Is  here  for  the  p>€ople  who 
would  Just  open  their  eyes  and  start  a  busi- 
ness of  their  own,  such  as  banks,  laundro- 
mats, grocery  stores,  good  garages,  trailer 
and  car  sales,  theater,  etc.  (In  nearby 
Kayenta)    .  .  . 

"I've  heard  so  much  of  sheep,  cattle  and 
land.  We  had  these  since  the  beginning  of 
time  but  so  far  I  haven't  seen  anyone  become 
self-supporting  with  it  except  anglos  off  the 
reservation,  but  they  have  them  in  large 
quantities,  not  Just  two  or  three  hundred 
sheep,  cows,  but  thousands  .  .  ." 

Navajo  Wfth  Huge  Drhx  Rio  Opens  Rich 
Seams  op  Coal 

Black  Mesa. — At  times,  Prank  Gray's  Job 
is  a  cliff-hanger.  His  rambling,  twin-tracked, 
drill  rig  bores  holes  often  75  feet  into  solid 
rock  to  reach  coal  seams.  Sometimes  it  op- 
erates on  a  hair-raising  downhill  slope  within 
two  feet  of  a  60-foot  cliff. 

The  giant  machine  sometimes  slips  cUff- 
ward  a  few  inches  "and  It  scares  me  to 
death"  but  so  far  both  man  and  machine 
have  always  held  the  line  against  gravity. 

Running  a  12-inch-diameter  drill  is  a 
choice  Job  at  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  ranking  right 
up  there  with  other  top  paying  ones  such  as 
dragline  operator,  shovel  operator  and  Cater- 
pillar operator. 

Gray,  a  32-year-old  Navajo  from  nearby 
Kayenta  and  his  wife,  Helen,  have  five 
children. 

Just  over  a  year  ago  they  were  struggling 
to  get  by  on  his  salary  as  a  gas  station 
attendant  at  Tuba  City. 

"I  had  fooled  around  with  a  welding  torch 
at  the  station  and  took  the  test  for  welder 
here.  I  guess  they  thought  I  knew  enough 
atwut  It  because  they  hired  me,"  he  said.  As- 
sistant mining  aupt.  Red  Walker  called  Gray 
one  of  the  mine's  best  employes. 

Later  they  taught  him  crane  operation  and, 
after  two  months,  moved  him  over  to  driller. 
He  earns  about  $600  every  two  weeks  and 
with  a  little  double  time  on  Sundays,  often 
tope  $500  a  week. 

Although  the  Job  has  its  occasional  mo- 
ments of  terror.  It  is  fairly  simple  as  told  by 
Gray.  "You  Just  keep  drilling  down  until 
coal  starts  corai-*g  up.  Then  you  go  down  an- 
other 18  inches."  The  equipment  looks  more 
complicated  than  he  makes  it  sound. 

A  Navajo  buddy  then  fills  the  holes  with 
nitrate  explosive  and  blasts  loose  an  area  the 
size  of  a  football  field  to  a  depth  ranging 
from  50  to  75  feet.  Later  a  giant,  duck- 
walking  dragline  shovel  will  scoop  away  this 
overburden  to  get  at  the  pure  seam  of  coal 
below. 

Kayenta  residents.  Gray  noted,  are  about 
50-50  for  and  against  the  mining  here.  "The 
Kayenta  bunch  doesn't  gripe  too  much  but 
the  Black  Mesa  people  do."  he  said,  adding: 

"If  they'd  look  at  It  from  the  long  run, 
they'd  see  that  this  place  will  Improve  when 
the  mining  Is  finished.  They'll  plant  grass 
and  trees  and  leave  deep  pita  to  fill  with 
water  and  plant  with  fish.  Right  now  Lake 
Powell  Is  the  nearest  fishing  area  and  It's 
over  100  miles.  Thlsll  probably  be  a  big 
recreational  area." 

Gray  obviously  was  grateful  for  a  chance 
to  make  more  money  and  to  work  In  a  more 
challenging  occupation  than  he'd  had  before. 


"I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  if  I  had  to  go  back 
to  a  Job  and  salary  of  a  gas  station  at- 
tenda:it,"  he  said,  "but  we'll  always  have 
something  to  do  here." 

They  will  for  at  least  35  years — the  length 
of  the  leaise.  A  three-man  shift  runs  the  drill 
24  hours  a  day,  frequently  through  solid 
rock.  It's  hard  on  equipment  and  Gray  at 
the  moment  Is  waiting  for  a  welding  truck 
to  repair  a  broken  steel  track. 

He  would  use  the  delay  to  fix  an  air  filter 
"that's  about  ready  to  fall  off,"  he  worried 
aloud. 


UNIVERSAL  VOTER  ENROLLMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  political  writer 
Alan  L.  Otten,  published  in  the  Thursday, 
March  25,  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  believe 
it  merits  our  attention. 

On  March  11.  I.  together  with  16 
other  Senators,  introduced  S.  1199,  the 
Universal  Voter  Enrollment  Act.  As  I 
stated  at  that  time,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problems 
which  have  caused  so  many  Americans 
to  fail  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process.  As  Mr.  Otten  notes  in  his  article, 
the  need  is  great  and  the  interest  is 
broad  both  within  and  without  this 
body.  I  am  most  hopeful  the  bill  will  re- 
ceive the  early  consideration  it  so  clearly 
merits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Politics  and  People 
(By  AlanL.  Otten) 

MORE   VOTERS 

Washington. — The  number  of  American 
voters  is  about  to  swell  dramatically.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18  heads  for  adoption,  possibly  In  time 
for  all  1972  voting;  even  If  it's  too  late,  the 
18-to-21s  can  vote  for  President  and  Congress 
under  a  1970  law.  That  law  also  cut  residence 
rules  for  presidential  voting  to  30  days  and 
outlawed  all  literacy  tests. 

Yet  even  after  these  changes,  too  many 
millions  of  Americans  still  won't  be  able  to 
vote  each  year.  In  the  1968  presidential  elec- 
tion, only  67.8 '"o  of  voting-age  Americans  ac- 
tually voted,  in  contrast  to  80%  or  more  In 
most  European  democracies.  Some  47  mllUon 
Americans  of  voting-age  didn't  vote  In  1968, 
exceeding  by  16  million  the  number  voting 
for  either  Republican  Nixon  or  Democrat 
Humphrey. 

Many  of  these  Americans  simply  don't 
want  to  vote;  they  find  the  process  frighten- 
ing or  frustrating,  incomprehensible  or  Ir- 
relevant. Millions  more,  however,  would  very 
much  like  to  vote  but  are  barred  by  resi- 
dence, registration  and  other  archaically  re- 
strictive rules,  most  of  which  remain  despite 
the  recent  law  changes.  A  number  of  groups, 
hoping  to  ride  piggyback  on  the  Interest  aris- 
ing from  the  18-year-old  vote  change,  are 
trying  now  to  knock  down  these  outdated 
barriers. 

Some  people  don't  vote  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  casting  a  ballot  on  Election  Day.  In 
most  states  that  day  isn't  a  holiday,  and  Inad- 
equate facilities  often  result  in  long,  slow- 
moving  lines  that  discourage  many  would-be 
voters.  Absentee  ballot  procedures,  requiring 
application  long  In  advance,  penalize  those 
unexpectedly  ill  or  traveling  on  Election  Day. 

Tough  registration  requlrementa  are  an 
even  higher  barrier  to  wider  voting,  however: 
more  than  90  ^c  of  the  registered  voters  voted 
in  1968.  Most  states  still  have  long  residence 
requirements — a  year  in  the  state,  two  to  six 
months  In  the  county.  Registration  deadlines 


usually  fall  one  to  four  months  In  advance 
of  voting;  by  the  time  many  voters  get  caught 
up  in  the  campalgii  It's  too  late  to  register. 

In  most  places,  would-be  registrants  must 
go  to  a  central  location,  often  remote,  hard- 
to-find,  open  only  a  few  hours  a  day  at  times 
least  convenient  for  working  people.  Gover- 
nor Jimmy  Carter  of  Georgia  found  one 
county  registrar's  office  closed  exc«pt  from 
three  to  six  each  Thursday. 

Many  of  these  requirements  were  deliber- 
ately iniposed  to  restrict  voting  by  poorer  and 
less  educated  groups.  They  were  aimed  at 
minimizing  fraud  by  corrupt  machines  in 
Northern  cities,  at  holding  down  Negro  voting 
in  the  South. 

And  many  people  believe  there  are  still 
great  advantages  to  restricting  the  vote  to  the 
more  well-to-do.  the  more  settled,  the  more 
thoughtful^and  that  voting  should  not  be 
made  too  easy  for  those  new  to  a  community 
or  to  less  sophisticated  voters  who  might  be 
emotionally  stirred  by  last-minute  dema- 
goguery. 

"Any  time  you  go  out  and  drag  people  to 
vote,  you  are  getting  a  less  well-informed 
electorate,  and  that  can  be  dangerous  In  a 
democracy,"   argues  one  Republican  leader. 

Obviously,  too,  most  Republicans  and 
conservative  Democrats  fear  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  new  voters 
would  be  blacks,  poor  whites  and  others 
inclined  to  support  liberal  Democratic  candi- 
dates, and  that  their  enfranchisement 
should  be  resisted  on  practical  political 
grounds  if  not  on  high  political  theory. 

Liberal  Democratic  leaders  agree  with  this 
analysis  of  the  unregistered,  and,  naturally. 
push  for  wider  registration  and  voting.  Still 
other  politicians.  Including  so  certified  a 
conservative  as  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 
believe  partisan  worry  must  yield  to  the 
traditional  democratic  goal  of  the  broadest 
possible  popular  participation. 

Moreover,  the  political  Impact  might  not 
be  so  one-sided;  Mr.  Goldwater,  for  Instance, 
believes  there  are  plenty  of  conservatives 
among  those  would-be  voters.  Corporate 
executives  and  other  upper-bracket  tax- 
payers, for  Instance,  are  Increasingly  on  the 
move,  and  lengthy  residence  requirements 
originally  aimed  at  the  mobile  poor  now 
disenfranchise  many  more  prosperous 
Americans. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Various  state  and  local  party  units  and 
national  non-party  groups  such  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  AFL-CIO 
have  long  campaigned  to  lower  voting  bar- 
riers. A  more  recent  entrant  into  the  lists 
Is  John  Gardner's  new  citizens'  action  group. 
Common  Cause. 

In  the  coming  months  these  and  similar 
organizations  will  be  pushing  many  changes 
through  legislative  lobbying,  court  chal- 
lenges and  other  devices.  They'll  seek  shorter 
residence  rules,  and  registration  cutoffs  far 
closer  to  voting  time.  "With  modern  tech- 
nology, there's  no  reason  for  registration 
long  in  advance,"  contends  Anne  Wexler,  a 
dynamic  liberal  Democrat  from  Connecticut 
who  heads  Common  Cause's  voting  drive. 
"So  many  people  don't  get  interested  In  a 
campaign  until  the  last  few  weeks."  Another 
major  goal :  Far  easier  registration,  by  mobile 
registrars  In  shopping  centers  and  other 
neighborhood  locations,  or  even  door-to- 
door. 

A  Democratic  Party  task  force  has  pro- 
posed door-to-door  canvassing  by  govern- 
ment officials  to  enroll  every  eligible  voter;  a 
national  election  holiday,  along  with  more 
adequate  voting  facilities  and  longer  voting 
hours;  and  much  simplified  absentee  ballot- 
ing. Sen.  Goldwater  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion for  a  24-hour  voting  period,  from  6  p.m. 
Monday  to  6  p.m.  Tuesday. 

Changes  are  already  coming  fast,  anyway— 
In  addition  to  those  contained  In  the  1970 
voting  law  and  the  18-year-old  amendment. 
Not  too  long  ago,  a  federal  court  declared 
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unconstitutional  Texas'  law  requiring 
annual  registration  of  voters,  with  the  books 
closing  each  Jan.  31;  this  was  the  most 
restrictive  registration  law  in  the  nation.  In 
Massachusetts,  leaders  of  both  parties  are 
working  out  legislation  to  permit  late  regis- 
tration, possibly  right  up  to  the  day  of  voting. 

Georgia  Gov.  Carter  Is  ready  to  sign  a 
measure  permitting  all  high  school  princi- 
pals to  act  as  voting  registrars — to  register 
not  only  the  young  people  as  they  turn  18 
but  also  older  Georgians  who  can't  easily  get 
to  the  regular  county  registrar's  office.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  already  taken  for  argu- 
ment, probably  In  the  fall,  a  case  challenging 
Tennessee's  one-year  residence  requirement, 
and  a  slew  of  cases  Involving  other  state 
residence  rules  have  reached,  or  are  heading 
to,  the  court. 

No  one  should  have  to  vote  If  he  doesn't 
want  to,  of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
trip  to  the  polls  shouldn't  be  quite  as  encum- 
bered as  it  is  now  for  those  who  want  to 
make  it. 


OMBUDSMAN  IN  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  him  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  an  ombudsman  for  business  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Toweb 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  has 
armounced  the  appointment  of  an  ombuds- 
man for  business  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

According  to  an  announcement  by  the 
Secretary,  the  ombudsman  will  serve  as  a 
focal  point  to  whom  the  business  community 
may  bring  their  inquiries,  criticisms,  and 
suggestions  concerning  Government  matters. 

The  new  Special  Asslstaiit  will  be  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Drumm,  Jr.,  a  senior  Commerce 
Department  official  with  extensive  experi- 
ence In   Government-business  relations. 

I  believe  this  step  by  the  Secretary  will  be 
helpful  to  all  businessmen,  large  and  small, 
and  I  commend  the  Administration  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  particular,  for 
this  effort  to  improve  communications  be- 
tween Government  and  the  businessmen.  A 
copy  of  the  release  announcing  the  program 
follows;  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Secretary  Stans  Creates  Ombudsman 
FOR  Business 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H. 
Stans  today  created  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  an  Ombudsman  for  Business. 

The  Ombudsman  will  serve  as  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  will  provide 
the  business  community  with  a  high  level 
person  to  whom  businessmen  may  bring  their 
Inquiries,  criticisms  and  suggestions  and  ob- 
tain Information,  guidance  and  assistance  on 
government  matters. 

The  Secretary  named  Thomas  E.  Drumm, 
Jr.,  a  senior  Commerce  official  with  exten- 
sive experience  In  government-business  rela- 
Uonshlps  to  fill  the  post. 

In  creating  the  new  position  the  Secretary 
said  "My  action  today  Is  part  of  a  continuing 
effort  to  improve  communication  between 
government  and  the  businessmen."  The 
Ombudsman  will  provide  information  and 
answer  inquiries  In  regard  to  Federal  pro- 
grams of  Interest  to  business — within  and 
without  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Secretary  cited  as  an  example  of  Im- 


proved government-business  relationships, 
the  International  Business  Assistance  Serv- 
ice which  he  established  in  the  Department 
In  September  1969  to  provide  government- 
wide  assistance  to  businessmen  with  specific 
International  trade  problems.  "By  helping 
U.S.  businessmen  on  a  case-by-caee  basis,  we 
have  been  able  to  speed  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  companies  In  specific 
international  transactions  and  thereby  in- 
crease sales  abroad." 

While  the  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  the 
Ombudsman  will  be  government  wide  it  will 
not  Include  Intervention  a)  on  specific  cases 
before  Federal  regulating  agencies  or  in  Fed- 
eral Departments  exercising  a  regulatory 
function,  or  b)  In  negotiation  or  renegotia- 
tion of  contraicts  between  business  and  the 
government. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Ombudsman  will,  at  the  outset.  Include  the 
following  four-point  program. 

1.  Receive  and  answer  questions  on  Fed- 
eral programs  of  Interest  to  business. 

2.  Assist  business  by  providing  a  focal  point 
for  receiving  and  handling  communications 
Involving  Information,  complaints,  criticisms 
and  suggestions  about  government  activities 
relating  to  business. 

3.  Arrange  conferences  with  appropriate 
officials  within  the  Department  and  in  other 
departments  and  agencies  and  follow  up 
on  referrals  to  determine  whether  further  as- 
sistance is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

4.  Develop  suggested  changes  to  remedy 
the  causes  of  legitimate  business  complaints 
about  the  Federal  Government,  and  refer 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  fur- 
ther action. 

Mr.  Drumm  before  entering  government 
service  was  a  practicing  attorney.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
bars,  and  is  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts  and 
commissions.  Mr.  Drumm  has  served  In  high 
level  positions  In  government  here  and 
abroad.  He  was  Administrator  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration; Commercial  Counsellor,  U.S. 
Embassy,  Paris;  Deputy  Administrator,  War 
Assets  Administration;  Secretary  of  NATO 
Defense  Production  Board  (London) ;  Deputy 
Director,  Office  of  Business  Services  of  the 
Commerce  Department.  Mr.  Drumm  has  a 
Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  from  Rutgers; 
Bachelors  degree  in  Business  Administration 
and  Masters  degree  In  Law  from  New  York 
University.  He  has  done  post  graduate  work 
m  Business  Administration  at  New  York 
University  Graduate  School. 

Mr.  Drumm  may  be  reached  by  phone 
at  202-967-3178.  His  mailing  address  will  be 
c/o  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  CANCER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  22,  1971,  issue  of  Newsweek  for 
February  22,  1971,  contains  an  article 
entitled  "The  War  Against  Cancer," 
written  by  Mr.  Matt  Clark.  The  article 
provides  a  status  report  on  the  fight  to 
conquer  this  dread  disease  which  is  ex- 
pected to  kill  330,000  Americans  this  year 
alone. 

Mr.  Clark  points  out  that  considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  against 
cancer— that  whereas  30  years  ago  only 
one  in  five  patients  had  a  chance  of  sur- 
vival, the  current  figure  is  close  to  40 
percent.  Progress  has  been  made  in  a 
number  of  areas  of  cancer  therapy.  For 
example,  inproved  knowledge  of  phys- 
iology and  advances  in  anesthesia  allow 
for  more  radical  surgery  than  was  pre- 
viously possible.  Also,  the  development  of 


more  powerful  radiotherapy  devices  has 
had  a  significant  impact,  most  notably 
in  the  treatment  of  Hodgkin's  disease. 
And  drug  therapy  has  been  dramatically 
prolonging  the  lives  of  children  with 
acute  leukemia,  and  a  few  have  even 
been  pronounced  cured. 

Experimentation  with  immunological 
techniques  is  an  area  of  particular  cur- 
rent interest.  An  immunization  treat- 
ment method  developed  by  Dr.  Loren 
Humphrey  of  Emory  University  in  At- 
lanta shows  promise — one  patient  with 
bowel  cancer  has  remained  free  of  disease 
for  3  years  and  other  patients  treated 
have  improved.  And  Dr.  Phil  Gold  of 
Montreal's  McGill  University  has  found 
an  antigen,  detectable  in  the  blood,  which 
has  proved  95  percent  reliable  in  detect- 
ing cancer  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  often 
long  before  it  is  detectable  by  X-rays. 

Of  considerable  interest  in  Mr.  Clark's 
article  is  the  description  of  the  recent 
research  by  Dr.  Howard  Temin  and 
others  on  enzyme  activity  in  RNA  viruses 
which  results  in  making  DNA.  Although 
the  full  implications  of  this  research 
are  not  yet  clear,  many  researchers  be- 
lieve that  further  investigation  in  this 
area  holds  a  key  to  discovering  important 
information  about  the  nature  of  the  can- 
cer cell. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  News- 
week article  is  that  although  no  one- 
shot  cure  for  all  types  of  cancer  is  likely, 
the  new  developments  in  research  and 
the  progress  in  methods  of  treatment 
suggest  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  war  against  cancer  may 
be  won  in  this  century. 

As  an  informative  piece  on  an  issue 
of  vital  concern  to  us  all,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Clark's  article,  "The 
War  Against  Cancer,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  War  on  Cancer:   Progress  Report 

No  affliction  that  man  Is  heir  to  la  quite 
so  heavily  freighted  with  dread  and  mystery 
as  cancer.  One  reason  for  this  is  that,  to 
many,  the  word  itself  is  synonymous  with 
death — and  with  protracted  suffering.  For 
no  part  of  the  human  body  is  Immune  to 
cancer.  The  malignancy  eats  into  nen-e  and 
muscle,  bone  and  organ,  blood  and  lymph 
alike;  and  It  acquires  an  extra  measure  of 
terror  because  of  the  stealth  with  which  It 
arises  and  because  Its  deadly  origins  are 
inexplicably  Intertwined  with  the  secret  of 
life  Itself. 

This  year  alone  some  330,000  Americans 
will  die  of  cancer.  Of  the  200-odd  million 
Americans  now  alive  and  well,  fully  25  per 
cent,  or  some  50  million,  will  one  day  hear 
their  doctors  pronounce  the  dread  diagnosis. 
Of  these,  about  34  million  will  die.  and  even 
some  of  those  who  are  saved  may  not  consider 
themselves  lucky.  Thousands  will  be  dis- 
figured by  the  therapists'  attempts  to  excise 
or  burn  away  the  malignancy.  Other  thou- 
sands will  linger  on  for  months  for  years, 
some  for  quite  a  few  years.  Perhaps  the 
cruellest  truth  of  all  Is  that  of  those  doomed 
to  die  this  year  of  cancer  4.000  are  children. 

Faced  with  these  grim  statistics  It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  U.S.  Congress  almost 
routinely  designates  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  to  receive  the  biggest  single  slice 
of  Federal  medical  research  funds,  or  that 
concerned  ordinary  citizens  last  year  contrib- 
uted $66  million  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  It  Is  also  small  wonder  that  the  war 
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against  cancer  has  regularly  enlisted  the 
talenta  and  dedication  of  bo  many  of  the 
nation's  most  outstanding  scientists  and 
researchers.  What  Is  new  in  the  war  against 
cancer  is  that  this  year  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  In  memory,  there  Is  in  the  making  a 
dranaatlc  concatenation  of  major  scientific 
achievement  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  massive 
public  commitment  on  the  other. 

The  result  is  that  despite  the  picture  of 
almost  unrelieved  gloom  projected  by  the 
statistics  the  war  against  cancer  has  entered 
a  new  and  hopeful  phase.  There  Is  no  cure  In 
sight.  That  must  be  said  at  once.  But  scien- 
tific discoveries  In  recent  years,  months  and 
even  weeks  have  lifted  the  level  of  cancer 
research  to  a  dramatic  new  plateau.  And. 
colncldentally  or  not.  the  White  House  Itself 
has  csdled  for  a  massive  commitment  of 
public  funds.  "The  time  has  come  In 
America,"  said  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  this  year 
"when  the  same  kind  of  concentrated  eSort 
that  split  the  atom  and  took  man  to  the  moon 
should  be  turned  toward  conquering  this 
dread  disease." 

War:  For  the  moment,  the  ultimate  size 
and  shape — not  to  mention  the  efficacy — of 
this  kind  of  campaign,  are  uncert«an;  this 
■win  probably  remain  so  for  some  time,  while 
partisans  of  both  political  parties  maneuver 
for  the  credit  and  the  limelight  In  what  Is  to 
come.  But  It  seems  certain  enough  that 
something  substantially  beyond  any  past 
slmillar  comnaltment  will  emerge.  Meanwhile 
the  war  proceeds  ever  more  encouragingly  at 
almost  every  tactical  salient — In  the  diagnos- 
tician's ofBce.  in  the  operating  room,  In  the 
radiotherapists'  chambers  and,  above  all,  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  quiet,  patient  and 
painstaking  men  whose  researches  Into  the 
mystery  of  life  Itself  may  one  day  solve  the 
deathly  riddle  of  the  cancer  cell  that  lurks 
there.  There  Is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  the 
new  optimism  Is  warranted.  Just  three  de- 
cades ago,  only  one  cancer  patient  in  five 
had  a  chance  of  survival.  Today  the  figure 
stands  at  nearly  40  percent.  In  lome  forms 
of  cancer,  the  survival  rate  has  risen  even 
more  dramatically.  Now  80  to  80  percent 
of  the  female  patients  with  breast  cancer 
are  being  saved  by  the  surgeon's  knife.  New 
advances  In  radiation  therapy  have  drasti- 
cally improved  the  chances  of  patients  with 
Hodgkln's  disease,  a  cancer  of  the  lymph 
glands.  Drug  therapy  Is  prolonging  the  lives 
of  ohUdren  with  leukemia,  and  In  some  cases 
doctors  are  now  even  going  so  far  as  to  pro- 
noxince  their  patients  c\ired  of  this  tragic 
kUler. 

Doffma:  But  of  all  recent  therapeutic  and 
research  breakthroughs,  few  have  evoked 
quite  so  much  attention  and  reaction  as  the 
discovery  announced  almost  dlfQdently  in 
Houston  last  May  by  a  shy.  Intense  young 
University  of  Wisconsin  researcher  named  Dr. 
Howard  M.  Temin.  What  Temln  did  was  prove 
In  effect  that  the  rules  for  the  transmittal 
of  genetic  Information  within  the  cell  (rules 
generally  accepted  as  dogma  since  Watson 
and  Crick  first  elucidated  them  in  their 
famed  double  helix  theory  In  1953)  can  be 
reversed  by  cancer  viruses.  If  these  findings 
can  now  be  applied  to  the  cancer  cell  Itself, 
the  result  could  not  only  prove  whether 
viruses  are  the  main  cause  of  cancer  In  man, 
but  could  also  lead  to  new  methods  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment — methods  that  might  go 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  disease:  the  cell 
nucleus. 

"This  new  finding."  says  Dr.  Prank  J.  Raus- 
cher,  a  top  NCI  virologist  and  administrator, 
"la  as  important  as  the  discovery  of  the  first 
animal  tumor  virus  In  1908."  Dr.  R.  Lee  Clark, 
director  of  Houston's  M.D.  Anderson  Hos- 
pital and  Tumor  Institute,  calls  Temln's  dis- 
covery "the  most  dramatic  thing  to  occur  In 
virus  research  In  years." 

Clark  and  others  agree  that  the  basic  na- 
ture of  cancer  Is  Just  now  being  unraveled 
by  molecular  biologists  such  as  Temln  and 


his  fellows — scientists  who  study  life  and 
growth  at  the  level  of  the  chemicals  within 
the  cell.  The  fundamental  object  of  their  in- 
terest 18  deoxyribonucleic  acid,  DNA,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  genes  whose  structure  Watson 
and  Crick  described. 

Sequences:  DNA's  genetic  message  Is 
spelled  out  by  four  chemical  subunlts.  called 
bases,  that  can  be  arranged  In  an  almost  In- 
finite variety  of  sequences  along  the  mol- 
ecule. Each  molecule  In  a  cell  nucleus  acts  as 
a  template,  or  pattern,  for  the  formation  of 
a  closely  similar  molecule  of  ribonucleic  fw:ld, 
or  RNA.  The  RNA  carries  the  DNA  message 
Into  the  cjrtoplaam  around  tha  nucleus  and 
directs  the  synthesis  of  enzymes  and  other 
proteins  that  are  necessary  for  cell  function. 
During  cell  division,  the  DNA  molecules,  rep- 
licate themselves  exactly,  and  the  duplicate 
set  enters  the  chromosomes  of  the  daughter 
cell.  To  Temln  and  other  researchers.  It  has 
long  been  obvious  that  damage  to  any  RNA 
bEise  could  alter  the  chemical  activities  of  the 
cell;  If  the  defect  occurred  In  the  DNA,  such 
an  alteration  could  become  permanent  In 
future  generations  of  cells.  Radiation  and 
chemicals  no  doubt  Induce  cancer  In  Just 
this  way.  And  so  do  viruses. 

Viruses  are  nothing  more  than  tiny  strands 
of  DNA  or  RNA  enclosed  In  a  protein  coat. 
The  virus  usually  causes  disease  by  Invading 
cells,  depositing  Its  genetic  material  and  di- 
recting the  cells  to  manufacture  new  viruses. 
In  so  doing.  It  usually  kills  the  cell  It  in- 
vades; cell  death  and  the  production  of  new 
viruses  account  for  the  symptoms  of  familiar 
viral  Infections  Uke  flu  and  mumps.  But 
In  causing  cancer,  a  virus  behaves  In  a  more 
subtle  way.  After  invading  the  cell,  the  virus 
changes  the  cell's  hereditary  characteristics 
by  synthesizing  new  DNA  and  transforms 
It  Into  a  cancer  cell  capable  of  reproducing 
Into  a  growing  tumor. 

Since  DNA  Is  the  master  molecule  of  hered- 
ity, it  has  been  easy  for  virologists  to  imagine 
how  a  virus  containing  DNA  could  Initiate 
the  cancerous  change  that  would  be  per- 
petuated through  succeeding  generations  of 
cells.  But  they  were  baffled  as  to  how  an 
RNA-containlng  virus  (such  as  those  known 
to  cause  leukemia  In  animals,  and  suspected 
of  causing  It  In  man)  could  accomplish  this 
feat.  According  to  the  "central  dogma"  that 
has  grown  up  around  the  Watson  and  Crick 
model.  DNA  could  serve  as  a  template  for  the 
production  of  RNA,  or  new  DNA.  But  RNA 
could  not  be  the  template  for  making  new 
DNA.  which  would  be  required  to  make  the 
malignant  transformation  permanent.  At 
least  that's  what  the  virologists  believed 
until  the  36-year-old  Professor  Temln  quietly 
shattered  the  central  dogma  last  May. 

Temln  first  began  to  suspect  that  the  ac- 
cepted theory  might  be  wrong  more  than 
six  years  ago.  Working  with  cultvires  of  Rous 
sarcoma  virus,  an  RNA-type  that  causes 
cancer  in  chicken  cells,  Temin  found  evi- 
dence that  cells  so  transformed  contained 
new  DNA  with  a  sequence  of  bases  resem- 
bling that  of  the  viral  RNA.  Temln  couldn't 
account  for  how  this  new  DNA  was  produced, 
unless  the  viral  RNA  had  directed  Its  syn- 
thesis. At  first  his  findings  were  met  with 
disbelief.  If  not  ridicule.  Undeterred,  how- 
ever, the  self-effacing  scientist  bent  quietly 
but  slngle-mlndedly  to  the  task  of  confirm- 
ing his  heresy. 

Last  winter,  Temln  and  Satoshi  Mizutani, 
a  post-doctoral  fellow  who  had  just  come  to 
Temln's  lab,  began  looking  for  an  enzyme,  or 
chemical  catalyst,  in  the  Rous  virus  that 
would  be  capable  of  transcribing  the  RNA 
virus  message  Into  DNA.  "We  expected  It 
would  take  two  years,  since  we  weren't  bio- 
chemists," Temln  recalled  last  week.  But  he 
and  Mltzutani  methodically  checked  the  sci- 
entific llterat\ire  to  learn  the  methods  for 
detecting  enzyme  activity  In  viruses  and 
adapted  them  for  their  use.  They  concen- 
trated the  virus  particles  In  a  centrifuge  and 
then  treated  them  with  a  detergent  to  expoee 


the  cores  containing  the  viral  RNA.  Then 
they  mixed  the  disrupted  viruses  with  chem- 
ical buUdlng  blocks  of  DNA  that  had  beea 
labeled  with  radioactive  hydrogen.  When  the 
reaction  was  over,  to  Temln's  delight,  the 
radioactive  Ingredients  could  be  detected  In 
molecules  of  new  DNA.  "The  scintillation 
counter  showed  an  Increase  in  counts."  he 
recalls.  "As  soon  as  we  saw  that,  we  knew 
what  we  had."  It  was  now  clear  that  an  en- 
zyme from  the  virus  had  produced  the  long, 
doubted  RNA-DNA  transcription. 

Surprise:  Temln  and  Mizutani  kept  the 
news  from  even  their  closest  aaeoclatee  until 
they  had  done  more  experiments  to  double- 
check  their  initial  results.  "We  knew,"  says 
Temln,  "that  If  there  was  any  hint,  everyone 
around  the  world  would  know  in  a  couple 
of  days."  But  In  the  end,  he  did  Include  a 
brief  report  about  his  discovery  In  a  talk 
in  Houston. 

Then  came  a  major  surprise.  No  sooner 
had  Temln  returned  to  Madison  than  he  got 
a  phone  call  from  David  Baltimore,  a  32-year- 
old  MIT  biologist  who  had  known  Temln 
since  they  had  spent  a  summer  together  In  a 
program  for  high-school  students  at  the 
Jackson  Laboratory  In  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
Baltimore  was  calling,  he  said,  because  be 
thought  Temin  would  be  Interested  in  know- 
ing that  RNA  viruses  do  contain  an  enzyme 
that  makes  DNA.  "I  know."  Temln  replied, 
•but  where  did  you  her?"  "I  did  It,"  said 
Baltimore.  "You  did  It,"  Temln  exclaimed. 
"We  did  it."  Baltimore  hadn't  heard  a  word 
about  the  Houston  report. 

Working  Independently,  the  MIT  researcher 
had  been  looking  for  an  RNA-to-RNA  enzyme 
In  certain  viruses.  And  In  testing  a  sample  of 
RNA  leukemia  viruses  for  this  enzyme  he 
had  found  the  RNA-to-DNA  enz3raie  that  his 
old  friend  had  postulated.  Both  Temln  and 
Baltimore  quickly  sent  their  reports  to  the 
British  Journal  Nature,  where  they  were  pub- 
lished back-to-back  In  June.  For  his  part. 
Baltimore  Is  not  at  all  put  out  that  Temln 
got  priority  on  the  finding  by  presenting  his 
verbal  report  first.  "Howard's  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  understanding  of  the 
replication  of  tumor  viruses,"  he  said  last 
week.  "I  was  very  much  a  newcomer  to  the 
field." 

Activity:  Further  developments  followed 
In  rapid  succession.  Dr.  Sol  Splegelman.  a 
widely  respected  geneticist  at  New  York's 
Columbia  University,  heard  about  the  Hous- 
ton report  and  ran  some  tests  of  his  own. 
In  a  few  days,  he  had  detected  the  Temln 
enzyme,  called  RNA-dependent  DNA  polym- 
erase, In  eight  different  cancer  viruses,  but 
In  none  of  several  vlriises  not  known  to  pro- 
duce tumors.  Three  months  later.  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Gallo  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
collaborating  with  Drs.  Sue  Yang  and  Robert 
C.  Ting  of  Blonetlcs  Research  Laboratories  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  found  an  enzyme  activity 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  Temln  enzyme 
in  the  cancerous  white  cells  of  three  acute 
leukemia  patients.  Significantly,  it  could  not 
be  found  in  cells  from  control  subjects  who 
did  not  have  cancer.  Meanwhile,  Splegelman 
went  on  to  test  some  120  leukemia  patients. 
He  found  that  the  enzyme  activity  was  great- 
est when  the  disease  was  most  severe,  that 
It  tended  to  diminish  when  the  patients  Im- 
proved and  disappeared  when  they  went  Into 
remission. 

All  this  has  immense  importance.  Detec- 
tion of  the  polymer.<ise  activity  In  human 
cancer  cells  strongly  supports  the  contention 
that  cancer  in  humans  Is  caused  by  a  virus. 
In  addition,  measdrement  of  the  enzyme  can 
be  employed  to  diagnose  certain  cancers  and 
follow  the  course  of  treatment.  Finally,  some 
Investigators  think  a  drug  the  blocks  the 
activity  of  the  enzyme  would  be  an  ideal 
anti-cancer  chemical;  since  normal  celta 
don't  seem  to  have  the  enzyme,  they  would 
be  unaffected  by  the  treatment,  but  the  can- 
cer cells  would  be  vulnerable.  Indeed,  Dr 
Maurice  Green  of  St.   Louis  University  has 
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tested  a  group  of  chemicals  derived  from  the 
antibiotic  rlfamplcln  and  found  some  that 
totally  block  the  activity  of  the  enzyme  In 
virus  particles.  At  NCI,  Gallo  vnd  his  col- 
leagues are  testing  rifampldn  derivatives  In 
human  leukemia  cells,  and  other  researchers 
are  testing  them  in  laboratory  animals.  A 
trial  in  humans  may  be  some  time  away, 
bowever. 

Despite  the  excitement  sparked  by  Temln's 
discovery,  a  cautionary  note  has  been 
sounded  in  the  wake  of  other  recent  re- 
search results  One  young  NCI  investigator. 
Dr.  George  Todaro.  has  now  found  the 
polymerase  activity  In  normal  human  tissues 
grown  In  culture,  suggesting  that  Its  presence 
Isn't  necessarily  indicative  of  viral  activity 
or  malignancy,  after  all.  Thus  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  Temin  enzyme  has  triggered  so 
much  feverish  investigation  that  clear  Inter- 
pretations are  difficult.  Even  so,  the  original 
consensus  holds.  "I  still  believe,"  adds  Sple- 
gelman, "that  what  we're  finding  is  central 
information  about  the  nature  of  the  cancer 
cell." 

Temin  himself  has  serious  doubts  about 
the  quick  applicability  of  his  finding  to  the 
treatment  of  cancer.  Even  if  the  same  enzyme 
exists  in  the  cancer  cell  as  in  the  virus,  he 
notes.  It  may  not  be  essential  to  the  growth 
of  the  cancer  once  It  has  accomplished  Its  Job 
in  DNA  synthesis.  A  drug  to  counteract  the 
enzyme  might  therefore  be  of  little  use.  "It 
would  require  fantastic  luck  for  a  useful 
therapy  to  oome  Immediately,"  he  says,  "and 
people  shouldn't  count  on  It.  What  Is  Im- 
portant Is  that  this  gives  us  entirely  new 
tools  to  look  at  human  cancer  and  ask  ques- 
tions about  causation." 

Sense:  For  his  part,  Temln  wouldn't  be 
surprised  If  the  poljrmerase  Is  proven  to  exist 
m  normal  tissues.  In  fact,  he  welcomes  the 
notion  because  his  "protovlrus"  theory  en- 
visions a  role  for  his  enzyme  In  normal  de- 
velopment. According  to  this  hypothesis,  the 
polymerase  might  help  embryonic  cells  dif- 
ferentiate during  early  development  Into  the 
specialized  cells,  such  as  those  of  muscle, 
nerve  and  skin.  RNA  molecules,  the  theory 
holds,  could  carry  Information  from  cell  to 
cell,  and,  using  the  enzyme,  make  DNA  that 
would  bring  about  generations  of  cells  with 
new  features.  "The  theory  was  originally 
proposed  as  more  of  an  Intellectual  exercise," 
Temln  notes,  "and  the  more  I  thought  about 
it,  the  more  sense  it  made.  So  we  are  now 
looking  for  a  similar  enzyme  In  normal  cells." 

Temln  U  also  In  vigorous  agreement  with 
another  expert  consensus  on  the  Implications 
of  hlB  discovery — namely,  that  there  Is  no 
reason  whatever  for  any  suggestion  that  the 
Temln  enzyme  might  somehow  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  one-shot,  "magic  bullet" 
type  of  cure  for  cancer.  The  main  reasoning 
behind  this  view  is  simply  that  cancer  Is  not 
a  single,  specific  malady,  but  rather  a  group 
of  nearly  200  different  diseases,  each  with  Its 
own  particular  characteristics.  Dr.  H.  Marvin 
Pollard  of  the  University  of  Michigan  puts  It 
this  way:  "Cancers  originate  for  different 
reasons,  develop  for  different  reasons,  and 
their  treatment  Involves  totally  different  ap- 
proaches." But  even  though  skin  cancer,  for 
instance,  may  be  as  different  from  lung  can- 
cer as  a  hangnail  is  from  athlete's  foot,  all 
cancers  nonetheless  do  have  one  deadly  com- 
mon denominator:  all  are  normal  cells  that 
have  lost  their  growth  controls.  The  most 
common  result  of  this  runway  growth  is  a 
tumor  that  invades  normal  tissues,  saps 
nutrients  from  the  patient's  blood  to  nourish 
itself,  and  emits  more  cancer  cells  into  the 
bloodstream  and  lymphatic  channels  to  es- 
tablish further  malignancy  throughout  the 
body. 

WhUe  the  debate  over  the  Temln-Baltl- 
more  discovery  reverberates  in  the  research 
laboratories.  Improvements  In  cancer  therapy 
we  proceeding  apace.  One  area  of  Intense 
current  Interest  Is  immunology,  and  some 
of  the  most  recent  evidence  for  the  Impor- 


tance of  Immunity  In  cancer  has  come  from 
the  field  of  organ  transplantation.  Recipients 
of  donor  organs  must  take  drugs  continually 
to  prevent  rejection,  and  researchers  have 
recently  observed  that  such  patients  have  an 
unusually  large  risk  of  developing  cancer. 
Normally,  rejection  of  foreign  tissue  occurs 
because  lymphocytes,  white  blood  cells  pro- 
duced by  the  spleen  and  lymph  nodes, 
respond  to  proteins  called  antigens  on  the 
surface  of  the  "foreign"  cells  and  attack 
them. 

Sentiriels:  Recently,  research  has  sug- 
gested that  many  tyi>es  of  cancer  cells  have 
unique  antigens  that  should  trigger  an  im- 
mune response.  No  one  knows  why  this 
response  falls.  It  may  be  that  the  cancer 
patient  cannot  produce  enough  lymphocytes 
for  all  the  tumor  cells  In  the  body,  or  that 
the  cells  themselves  may  have  ways  of  con- 
cealing their  antigens  from  the  Ijrmphocyte 
sentinels.  At  Atlanta's  Emory  University,  Dr. 
Loren  Humphrey  has  tried  Immunizing  pairs 
of  terminal  cancer  patients  by  Inoculating 
them  with  fragmented  tissue  from  tumors 
similar  to  their  own.  After  eight  weeks,  the 
patients  are  given  Injections  of  each  other's 
lymphocytes,  which  presumably  have  been 
sensitized  to  the  tumor  antigens.  Although 
the  effectiveness  of  such  treatment  Is  far 
from  proven,  Humphrey  notes  that  one 
patient  with  bowel  cancer  has  remained  free 
of  disease  for  three  years,  and  a  number  of 
other  patients  he  has  treated  have  shown 
definite  reduction  In  the  size  of  their  tumors. 

A  more  direct  method  of  arousing  the  im- 
mune response  against  tumors  Is  being 
worked  out  in  animals  by  Drs.  Fritz  Bach  and 
Richard  Hong  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
They  Inoculate  an  animal  with  dinitrochlo- 
robenzine  (DNCB) ,  a  chemical  that  sensitizes 
lymphocytes  so  that  the  animal  will  respond 
with  a  strong  allergic  reaction  the  next  time 
it  receives  the  drug.  Then,  they  chemically 
link  DNCB  to  an  antibody  prepared  in 
another  animal  to  the  tissue  of  a  certain 
organ.  The  DNCB-antlbody  compound.  In- 
jected into  the  sensitized  animal,  would 
hopefully  target  on  that  organ  and  destroy  it. 
The  same  technique,  they  hope,  may  work  In 
cancer. 

Killer:  While  Immunologlsts  may  have  far 
to  go  In  providing  an  effective  way  actually 
to  treat  cancer,  at  least  one  Immtmologlcal 
technique  seems  close  to  providing  an  excel- 
lent way  of  diagnosing  one  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. At  Montreal's  McGlll  University,  Or. 
Phil  Gold  has  found  a  specific  antlgien  In 
tumors  of  the  bowel,  one  of  the  leading 
killers,  that  can  be  detected  in  the  blood. 
Tried  In  1,600  patients  so  far,  tbe  blood  test 
has  proved  96  per  cent  reliable  in  detecting 
cancer  of  the  colon  and  rectum — in  many 
cases  long  before  it  Is  visible  by  X-rays.  Cur- 
rently, half  a  dozen  Institutions  are  studying 
the  test  in  the  hope  that  it  could  become  as 
effective  a  mass  screening  test  as  the  famous 
Pap  smear  that  has  made  possible  the  sharp 
reduction  In  deaths  from  cancer  of  the  oerrlx. 

While  the  promising  new  tools  of  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis  are  being  forged  in  the 
laboratory,  the  foot  soldier's  vrar  again^  can- 
cer Is  being  waged  by  the  surgeon,  the  radio- 
therapist and  the  physician  with  his  drugs. 
The  surgeon  can  rightly  claim  credit  for 
most  of  today's  cures,  since  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cancer  patients  end  up  in  the  oper- 
ating room.  Obviously  the  extent  of  a 
surgeon's  success  depends  on  the  ability  to 
excise  all  the  cancer.  Thanks  to  better  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  and  advances  In  anesthe- 
sia, he  can  now  perform  more  radical  surgery 
than  ever  before.  Moreover,  new  techniques 
in  plastic  surgery  can  remedy  much  of  the 
gross  disfigurement  that  radical  procedures 
may  entail. 

Future:  At  the  same  time,  surgsons  are 
doing  their  best  to  ^)are  patients  from  dis- 
figurement whenever  possible.  Many  now 
question  whether  radical  mastectomy — re- 
moval of  the  breast,  underlying  muscle  and 


the  lymph  nodes  of  the  arm  and  chest — Is 
really  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  cure 
rate  for  cancer  of  the  breast:  In  the  near 
future,  NCI  plans  to  launch  a  study  involv- 
ing some  1,000  patients  to  find  out  whether 
simple  removal  of  the  breast,  perhaps  aug- 
mented by  X-ray  treatment  of  the  lymph 
nodes,  will  not  do  the  Job  Just  as  well. 

On  balance,  the  major  reason  for  sur- 
gical failures  Is  the  spread  of  the  cancer 
elsewhere.  To  try  to  prevent  tumor  cells 
1:1  the  blood  stream  from  establishing 
colonies  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
NCI's  Dr.  Alfred  8.  Ketcham  is  giving  patients 
anticoagulants.  The  rationale  for  this  has 
come  from  animal  studies  suggesting  that 
tumor  cells  in  the  blood  get  stuck  to  the 
walls  of  blood  vessels  and  form  clusters  that 
become  ttmior  growths.  "By  antlcoagulating," 
says  Ketcham,  "we  hope  to  decrease  ceil 
adhesiveness." 

In  radiotherapy,  cure  rates  have  improved 
steadily  through  the  development  of  more 
powerful  hardware.  The  200,000-  to  260.000- 
kllovolt  X-ray  machines  of  the  1960s  have 
given  way  to  1.3  mUUon-volt  cobalt  bombs 
and  4  million-  to  8  million-volt  linear  ac- 
celerators (LINAC).  Such  devices  hit  tumors 
with  a  high  intensity  X-ray  and  gamma  ray 
energy  with  a  minimum  of  "scatter"  radia- 
tion to  normal  tissues.  Says  Dr.  Ralph  K. 
Johnson  of  NCI:  "As  a  result  of  this  esca- 
lation In  power,  some  90  percent  of  early  can- 
cers of  the  larynx  can  be  cured  by  radiation, 
sparing  the  patient  from  disfiguring  surgery 
and  the  loss  of  his  voice." 

Most  dramatic  has  been  the  Improvement 
for  patients  with  Hodgkln's  disease.  At  Stan- 
ford Medical  Center,  patients  afflicted  with 
this  form  of  cancer  receive  high-Intensity 
radiation  to  every  node,  notes  Dr.  Henry 
Kaplan.  Over  the  past  decade,  60  to  60 
percent  of  patients  with  advanced  Hodgkln's 
disease  have  become  long-term  survivors. 

To  hit  tumors  with  even  higher  doses, 
Kaplan  and  other  radiotherapists  hope  to 
replace  the  X-ray  with  a  new  subatomic 
particle,  the  pi  meson.  A  964  million  pro- 
ton accelerator  that  will  generate  these 
particles  U  imder  develc^ment  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  the  Los  Alamos  Meson 
Physics  Faculty.  The  pi  meson  Is  a  negatively 
charged  particle  whose  beams  can  be  "fo- 
cused" by  means  of  magnets  and  brought  to 
bear  at  any  depth  of  the  body.  As  It  travels. 
It  emits  low-Intensity  X-rays  that  can  be 
read  by  the  radiologist,  enabling  him  to  guide 
the  beam  to  the  target.  On  Its  way  through 
the  body,  the  meson  Is  harmless.  But  when 
It  enters  the  target  ceU  it  collides  with  atoms 
of  oxygen,  carbon  or  nitrogen  and  produces 
a  mintiscule  atomic  explosion  within  the  ceU. 

Chemotherapy,  an  experimental  frontier 
Just  a  few  years  ago.  hsfi  also  come  Into  Its 
own.  Some  30  drugs  are  now  available  which, 
used  alone  or  In  combination  with  surgery 
and  radiation,  can  shrink  tumors.  Formerly, 
acute  leukemia,  the  most  common  cancer  In 
children,  was  uniformly  fatal  within  weeks  or 
months.  Now,  nine  out  of  ten  children  with 
the  disease  go  Into  remission  after  drug  ther- 
apy, half  are  alive  and  well  after  five  years 
and  a  few  have  been  pronounced  cured.  One 
reason  for  the  Improvement  is  that  doctors 
have  learned  to  administer  drugs  in  combi- 
nation or  in  sequence,  thus  preventing  the 
cancer  from  developing  a  resistance  to  any 
one  drug,  a  common  cause  of  failure  a  decade 
ago. 

Hopeful:  Equally  effective  drugs  against 
solid  tumors  such  as  breast  cancers  have  yet 
to  be  developed.  Most  of  the  presently  avail- 
able drugs  Interfere  with  the  synthesis  of 
DNA.  which  means  that  they  exert  their  kill- 
ing effect  only  during  cell  division.  They  are 
therefore  least  effective  against  cancers  In 
which  relatively  small  numbers  of  cells  are 
dividing  at  any  one  time.  Now,  researchers 
are  screening  some  16,000  compounds  a  year 
for  dnigs  that  will  act  on  cells  at  a  different 
stage  of  the  life  cycle.  Ideally,  they  would 
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like  to  find  a  drug  that  would  arrest  ab- 
normal cell  division  altogether,  stopping  the 
cancer  in  its  tracks. 

Taken  all  in  all.  the  advances  made  In 
cancer  research  and  therapy  In  the  pasi  few 
years  add  up  to  the  most  hopeful  view  of 
the  future  that  has  ever  been  possible.  What 
now  remains  to  be  seen  Is  how  quickly  the 
latest  breakthroughs  may  lead  to  yet  more 
dramatic  and  productive  ones  so  that,  as 
some  cautious  physicians  and  researchers 
envision,  the  war  against  cancer  may  be  won 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  NCI's  Frank 
Rauscher  sums  up  his  own  feelings  this  way: 
"I  think  the  prospects  for  even  greater 
strides  into  prevention  are  so  great  that  our 
target  of  reducing  the  Incidence  of  mortality 
by  one  third  by  the  year  1980  is  very  real.  I 
think  that  with  additional  information,  the 
target  of  a  two-thirds  reduction  by  the  year 
2000  Is  also  a  very  real  one." 


THE  INVASION  OF  LAOS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  when  the  South  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  Laos  was  less  than  3  weeks 
old,  I  expressed  my  grave  concern  about 
the  outcome  and  effect  of  that  opera- 
tion. Subsequent  events  have  justified 
that  concern. 

At  that  time  I  also  noted  the  incon- 
sistencies in  the  facts  tind  flgiu-es  which 
were  being  used  to  demonstrate  how  suc- 
cessful the  Laos  operation  was  supposed 
to  be. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tim^Mi  April  1,  Alvin  Shus- 
ter  has  made  an  i^lysis  which,  in  effect, 
up  dates  these  points  raised  5  weeks  ago. 
In  it  he  examines  the  final,  unbelievable 
figures  that  the  South  Vietntimese  Gov- 
ernment is  now  giving  out  to  demon- 
strate the  results  of  that  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  February  25  and  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Invasion  of  Laos 

Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  President,  by  President 
Nixon's  conscious  decision  to  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  invasion  the  southern 
panhandle  of  Laos  has  now  become  the  test- 
ground  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  And  the  evidence 
to  date  seems  to  be  proving  that  Vlet- 
namlzatlon will  not  end  the  war. 

Vletnamlzatlon  was  supposed  to  buy 
enough  time  to  make  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  competent  to  cope  with  the  military 
situation  In  South  Vietnam  on  Its  own.  We 
were  led  to  hope  that  Vletnamlzatlon  would, 
thereby,  permit  the  withdrawal  of  American 
fighting  men  so  that  In  the  foreseeable  future 
none  of  our  forces  would  be  left  In  Vietnam. 
Vletnamlzatlon  was  going  to  end  the  war, 
principally  by  demonstrating  to  the  enemy 
that  they  could  never  win  and  ought  there- 
fore to  compromise  In  Parts. 

The  reports  already  In  from  the  Laos 
operation  contradict  each  of  these  assump- 
tions. 

In  fairness.  It  does  appear  that  the  ARVN 
are  fighting  more  competently  than  they 
did  several  years  ago.  But  that  la  not  the 
real  question.  The  real  question  Is  whether, 
after  nearly  2  years  of  Vletnamlzatlon,  the 
ARVN  show  signs  of  Improving  enough  to 
handle  the  military  situation  by  themselves. 
The  Laotian  Invasion  raises  serious  questions 
about  this.  So  far  It  appears  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  still  have  the  ability  to  pick  the 
ground  on  which  to  fight,  and  when  they  do. 
to  Inflict  serious  defeats  even  on  the  ARVN's 
crack  units— despite  the  most  massive  appli- 


cation of  American  air  power  Indochina  has 
yet  seen. 

The  Laotian  operation,  like  the  Cambodian 
o:ie  before  It,  was  supposed  to  buy  time  to 
make  the  ARVN  capable  of  defending  South 
Vietnam.  The  Cambodian  operation  expanded 
the  area  -.vhlch  they  must  defend  to  Include 
yet  another  country.  The  current  operation 
is  not  only  expanding  the  area  of  the  con- 
flict, but  also  apparently  exposing  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  a  decisive  military  reverse.  The 
result  could  be  a  South  Vietnamese  Army 
which  must  flght  three  wars  instead  of  one — 
after  some  of  its  best  fighting  units  have 
been  destroyed. 

And  what  of  hopes  for  American  disen- 
gagement in  the  foreseeable  future? 

The  President's  statement  on  unlimited 
use  of  American  alrpower  and  the  miUtarys 
estimates  of  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
v..'lU  be  able  to  take  over  the  air  war  pose  the 
real  possibility  of  a  U.S.  air  umbrella  over 
operations  across  Indochina  for  the  next 
4  or  5  years.  The  scope  of  that  kind  of 
involvement  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  current  invaiion  of  Laos  our  air- 
men are  flying  up  to  1,000  sorties  a  day. 

And  beyond  that,  what  will  a  serious 
reverse  for  the  ARVN — now  or  later — do  to 
the  pace  of  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground 
troopw?  American  boys  may  well  be  bogged 
down  longer  in  Vietnam  because  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  is  spread  too  thin  and  too 
badly  weakened  to  defend  its  own  country. 

The  administration's  explanations  of  the 
objectives  and  progress  of  this  operation 
have  been  marked  by  dramatic 
inconsistencies. 

The  President  either  deluded  himself  or 
sought  to  delude  others  when  he  Indicated 
that  the  "lifeline"  from  North  Vietnam 
south  could  be  choked  off  by  such  a  mission, 
thus  convincing  the  Communists  to  give 
up  the  flght.  First,  the  capacity  of  the  ARVN 
to  achieve  that  objective,  even  temporarily. 
is  at  this  point  in  serious  doubt.  Despite 
their  incursion  and  intense  air  raids,  reports 
persist  that  heavy  traffic  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  has  continued  during  the  last 
2  weeks.  Even  if  the  Sout'n  Vietnamese  were 
able  to  block  all  the  supply  lines  m  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Laos  panhandle  the  North 
Vietnamese  could  reroute  their  supplies 
further  to  the  west,  suffering  only  a  tem- 
porary delay  and  loss  of  supplies.  But  In 
pushing  the  Communist  supply  lines  west- 
ward we  run  the  risk  of  spreading  the  major 
action  of  the  war  to  areas  heretofore  un- 
affected— the  heartland  of  Laos  and  even 
parts  of  Thailand.  On  how  many  more 
innocent  bystanders  do  we  have  to  visit  the 
horrors  of  modern  warfare  before  we  realize 
that  expanding  the  war  Is  not  the  way  to 
end  it? 

Now  we  are  being  told  that  an  operation 
that  has  stalled  and  Is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  disastrous  setback  is  on  schedule,  that 
its  objective  is  being  achieved  and  that  Its 
progress  is  satisfactory. 

Last  week  we  were  told  that  the  ARVN 
were  22  miles  into  Laos.  Two  days  ago  it  was 
17 '-2    miles.  Yesterday  it  was   16  miles. 

Both  United  States  and  South  Vietna- 
mese military  authorities  are  giving  the 
impression  that  a  battle  in  which  a  crack 
ARVN  Ranger  battalion  fled  the  field  after 
losing  three-fourths  of  Its  men  was  at  least 
a  standoff  if  not  a  triumph. 

The  town  of  Tchepone  which  was  described 
as  the  hub  of  the  trail  network  and  a  key 
objective  ■when  the  operation  began  has  now 
become  a  nonobjective. 

P*urthermore,  eyewitness  reports  contradict 
the  statistical  evidence  Saigon  and  the  Pen- 
tagon are  citing.  There  is  apparently  some 
considerable  divergence  between  the  official 
figures  and  the  reality  of  South  Vietnamese 
losses,  of  North  Vietnamese  losses  and  Amer- 
ican helicopters  shot  down. 
Again  a  fundamental  question  Is  arising — 


the  right  of  the  American  people  to  know 
what  has  really  happened. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  there  Is  the 
que.it ion  of  the  effect  of  this  Laos  adventure 
en  the  chances  of  peace.  Contrary  to  the 
President's  claims.  I  see  no  reasonable  hope 
that  the  Laotian  operation  will  convince 
Hanoi  that  its  chances  of  winning  are  really 
diminished  and  that  it  ought  to  sue  for 
peace.  In  fact,  if  the  South  Vietnamese  re- 
verses continue.  Hanoi  may  well  end  up  be- 
lieving they  are  much  closer  to  a  military 
victory  than  they  themselves  had  thought. 
In  any  case,  nothing  about  this  operation 
would  seem  to  serve  the  cause  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  and  final  peace. 

Plainly  we  should  now  be  on  a  very  different 
course.  We  should  not  be  expanding  the  war, 
but  trying  to  find  ways  to  dee.=ca:ate  it.  We 
should  not  be  taking  actions  in  Indochina 
which  seem  to  assure  our  further  and  deeper 
entanglement.  We  should,  instead,  be  decid- 
ing on  a  date  on  which  to  end  our  Involve- 
ment. We  should  not  be  seeking  a  military 
solution  in  southern  Laos;  we  should  be 
seeking  a  political  solution  in  Paris  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 


Reports   by   Saigon   on  Toll  Inflicted  os 

Enemy   in   Laos   Are   Arousing   Dovrts 
(By  Alvin  Shuster) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam.  March  31. — The 
campaign  against  Communist  supply  lines  In 
Laos  is  over,  but  statistical  warfare  continues 
to  rage,  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  Ameri- 
can commanders  put  the  stress  on  "the  l)ody 
count"  to  demonstrate  success  In  the  Vietnam 
war. 

The  figures  at  Issue  these  days  are  those 
provided  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment on  the  Invasion  of  Laos — numbers 
tswitly  accepted  by  the  Americans  though 
some  are  so  obviously  exaggerated  as  to  be 
meaningless.  As  a  South  Vietnamese  lieuten- 
ant acknowledged,  "the  more  political  the 
operation,  the  higher  the  chances  of  exag- 
geration of  what  we  did  to  the  enemy." 

It  is  an  old  controversy,  no-v  attracting  new 
interest  because  the  Saigon  Government  and. 
to  a  lesser  degree,  the  American  command 
are  still  providing  a  heavy  dose  of  numbers 
to  try  to  cure  the  public  discomfort  over  the 
Laos  campaign.  The  list  is  long,  from  enemy 
killed  and  munitions  destroyed  to  field 
radios,  trucks,  antimalarla  pills  and  chickens 
and  ducks  captured. 

considerable  dottbt  raised 

Considerable  doubt  was  cast  on  the  statis- 
tics all  during  the  45-day  campaign.  Official 
briefers  talked  solemnly  of  counting  bodies 
in  the  Jungles  of  Laos,  of  estimates  of  explo- 
sives used,  of  heavy  engagements  where  the 
toll  of  the  enemy  ran  into  thousands,  as 
against  a  few  wounded. 

There  were  several  days  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  command  reported  every  detail 
of  a  fight,  down  to  the  number  of  rifles  cap- 
tured, and  then  said.  "There  Is  no  word  yet 
on  our  casualties." 

In  a  war  without  front  lines.  It  has  long 
been  a  practice  to  measure  progress  in  num- 
bers, credible  or  not.  The  Americans,  during 
the  period  of  heavy  ground  combat,  were 
the  original  sinners,  as  underscored  In  the 
trial  of  First  Lieut.  WllUam  L.  Galley  Jr.,  who 
testified : 

"It  was  very  Important  to  tell  the  people 
back  home  we  re  killing  more  of  the  enemy 
than  they  were  killing  us.  You  Just  made  a 
body  count  off  the  top  of  your  head.  Any- 
thing went  into  the  body  count:  V  C.  buffalo, 
pigs,  cows.  Something  was  dead.  You  put  It 
Into  your  body  count." 

lower   U.S.   CASUALTIES 

American  commanders  say  the  "body 
count"  period  for  them  Is  over,  largely  be- 
cause the  nature  of  the  war  has  changed. 
Americans  are  no  longer  In  massive  search- 
and-destroy  operations  or  big  battles  and, 
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with  the  enemy  pursuing  a  protracted  war  of 
small  units  in  this  country,  the  engagements 
Involving  Americans  usually  show  low  cas- 
ualty figures. 

The  theory  Is  that  the  smaller  the  figure, 
the  more  credible  It  Is. 

General  Michael  S.  Davidson,  commander 
of  American  forces  in  the  military  region  sur- 
rounding Saigon,  who  Is  soon  to  become  Army 
commander  in  Europe,  said:  "I  never  liked 
the  body  count  and  the  stress  on  kill  ratios 
because  I  always  found  they  could  lead  to 
bad  practices.  When  I  decided  to  come  here 
I  decided  never  to  mention  kill  ratios  and 
body  counts  to  a  single  subordinate 
commander." 

American  and  South  Vietnamese  com- 
manders like  to  look  at  figures  as  bench- 
marks of  progress,  nevertheless,  because,  In 
their  view,  the  figures  help  to  show  what  Is 
happening  to  the  enemy. 

What  happened  to  the  enemy  in  Laos  Is 
still  a  big  mystery.  The  South  Vietnamese 
claim  13,815  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  killed. 
The  American  command,  which  limits  Itself 
to  estimates  based  on  aerial  observation,  put 
the  figure  at  4.100.  The  clear  Implication,  ac- 
cordingly. Is  that  more  than  9,500  were  killed 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves,  which 
Is  difficult  for  some  officers  to  believe. 

SOME    "minuses"    for    HANOI 

"Look  at  It  this  way."  a  doubtful  American 
officer  said.  "The  Vietnamese  say  they  have 
killed  nearly  14.000  Communists  In  Laos. 

"If  you  figure  that  at  least  two  are  wounded 
for  every  soldier  killed,  that  means  42.000 
Communists  were  put  out  of  action.  Since 
there  were  supposed  to  be  only  30.000  Com- 
munists in  the  area  In  Laos,  they  are  now 
minus  12.000." 

"Now  the  command  says  we  killed  some- 
thing like  15.000  trucks  along  the  trail  since 
the  dry  season  began  in  October."  he  con- 
tinued. "They  only  had  about  12,000.  so  again 
Hanoi  Is  minus,  this  time  about  2,000  trucks." 

"So,  If  they  are  minus  9.000  men  and  2.000 
trucks,  it's  a  wonder  they  can  still  keep  going 
on  the  trail" 

The  South  Vietnamese  casualty  figures  for 
the  troops  in  Laos  are  also  open  to  question. 
Saigon  says  that  1.163  were  killed  and  4.299 
wounded,  with  240  missing,  for  a  total  of 
almost  5,700  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  force 
Involved.  Some  unconfirmed  repHDrts  circulat- 
ing In  Saigon  put  the  total  casualties  at 
10.000.  or  about  50  percent,  which  the  Saigon 
command  absolutely  denies. 

FEW    chances    to    CHECK 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Laotian 
operation — no  Americans  allowed  In  on  the 
ground — few  of  the  statistics  gathered  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  could  be  checked.  The 
Saigon  command  insists  that  Its  men  counted 
the  bodies,  but  officers  acknowledge  privately 
that  the  figures  are  estimates.  The  lower 
American  figure  Is  also  an  estimate,  based  on 
reports  by  pilots  of  small  observation  planes 
and  helicopters. 

Duplication  Is  unavoidable,  with  pilots 
sometimes  counting  the  same  bodies  the 
South    Vietnamese    on    the    ground    locate. 

In  a  sense,  the  United  States  command  Is 
more  interested  In  the  accuracy  of  casualty 
figures  for  the  South  Vietnamese  than  for 
the  enemy.  As  a  result.  American  officers  are 
assessing  the  figures  with  the  help  of  Ameri- 
can advisers  at  the  scene  who  tried  to  count 
the  members  of  their  units  as  they  returned. 

An  officer  engaged  In  the  work  said  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  figures  were  on  the  low 
side  but  did  not  appear  to  be  near  the  10.000 
mark.  He  said  that  the  figures  were  probably 
off  by  a  few  hundred  In  each  category.  Imply- 
Inr  that  the  South  Vietnamese  probably 
suffered  something  under  seven  thousand 
casualties. 

In  any  event,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not 
particularly  Interested  In  statistics,  although 
they  recognize  the  political  possibilities  of 
favorable  ones. 


"Statistics  means  very  little  to  us."  a  South 
Vietnamese     official     remarked.     "We     only 
started  them  because  the  Americans  seem  to 
be  Interested  along  with  the  press." 
figure  on  munitions  was  high 

The  most  striking  example  of  statistical 
warfare  during  the  operation  In  Laos  was  the 
figure  provided  by  the  South  Vietnamese  on 
the  amount  of  munitions  destroyed — 176.246 
tons,  or  more  than  the  equivalent  load  of 
10,000  of  the  largest  cargo  plane  at  work  In 
Vietnam. 

The  American  command  was  surprised  by 
the  figure,  which  jumped  irore  than  160,000 
In  one  week,  and  asked  the  South  Vietnamese 
for  clarification.  The  answer  came  back  that 
It  was  "a  verified  amount."  The  American 
estimate  is  14,000  tons. 

At  the  briefing  yesterday  a  Saigon  spokes- 
man insisted  that  the  huge  figure  was  ac- 
ctirate  but  added,  "You  should  use  your  own 
Judgment  In  using  it." 

The  Americans  are  still  not  without  their 
own  attempts  at  manipulating  the  figures. 
The  most  frequently  cited  example  was  the 
deliberate  leak  In  Washington  of  low  Ameri- 
can casualty  figures — figures  usually  dis- 
closed in  Saigon  on  Thursday  afternoons — 
early  in  election  week  last  November. 

During  the  Incursion  in  Laos  the  command 
provided  statistics  only  for  the  helicopters 
shot  down  and  destroyed  In  Laos,  not  the 
much  larger  number  shot  down  and  then 
brought  back  to  Vietnam.  The  rationale  was 
that  such  Information  would  help  the  enemy 
determine  helicopter  strength. 

The  casualties  suffered  In  the  "recovered" 
aircraft  were  also  not  reported  dally,  although 
they  were  included  In  the  weekly  figures,  so 
the  Job  of  Isolating  the  number  of  American 
casualties  became  almost  impossible. 

"The  statistics  still  seem  to  be  important  In 
this  war  because  of  the  limited  tangible 
measurements."  a  diplomat  commented. 
"The  only  problem  is  that  they  don't  show 
whether  you  are  winning  or  whether  you 
really  disrupted  the  trail." 


WATER  RIGHTS  IN  COLORADO 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
two  cases  involving  water  rights  in  Colo- 
rado. In  United  States  against  District 
Court  in  and  for  the  County  of  Eagle,  the 
Court  held  that  the  United  States  must 
submit  its  claims  to  reserved  water 
rights,  which  are  based  on  withdrawals 
from  the  public  domain,  for  adjudication 
in  State  court  water  adjudication  pro- 
ceedings. In  United  States  against  Dis- 
trict Court  in  and  for  'Water  Division  No. 
5,  the  Court  held  that  the  United  States, 
like  any  private  party  who  claims  water 
rights,  is  required  to  submit  all  of  its 
water  rights  for  adjudication  imder  the 
new  Colorado  water  statute — the  "Colo- 
rado 'Water  Right  Determination  and 
Administration  Act  of  1969." 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  delighted  with 
these  two  decisions.  Their  net  effect  in 
Colorado  is  to  put  the  United  States  in 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  water 
adjudication  proceedings  as  any  private 
party  who  claims  water  rights.  Although 
these  cases  primarily  Involved  water 
rights  claimed  by  the  United  States  in 
four  national  forests  in  Colorado — the 
White  River,  Arapahoe,  Routt,  and 
Grand  Mesa-Uncompahgre — the  deci- 
sions have  enormous  significance 
throughout  the  entire  West. 

Water  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
semiarid  western  States,  and  is  increas- 
ing in  importance  as  our  population  ex- 


pands. Of  necessity,  water  rights  in  the 
West  have  been  governed  by  the  "appro- 
priation system  "  of  water  law,  as  opposed 
to  the  riparian  system  which  prevails 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  where  water  is 
more  plentiful.  The  primary  difference  is 
that  under  the  appropriation  system, 
owTiership  of  land  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  right  to  use  water  which  is  found 
there.  A  water  right  is  acquired  by  divert- 
ing water  and  applying  it  to  a  beneficial 
use.  The  amoimt  of  the  water  right  is 
determined  by  how  much  water  was  orig- 
inally used,  and  the  right  carries  with 
it  a  "priority  date"  according  to  when 
it  was  first  initiated.  This  means  that 
when  there  is  not  enough  water  to  ac- 
commodate all  users,  water  rights  will 
be  recognized  in  accordance  with  their 
priority  dates.  Water  usage  will  be  cur- 
tailed starting  with  the  latest  priority 
dates.  Under  this  system,  it  is  absolutely 
crucial  that  each  owner  of  a  water 
right — whether  farmer,  cattle  rancher, 
municipality,  et  cetera — knows  exactly 
the  amount  and  priority  date  of  every 
other  right  to  use  water  from  that  same 
source.  Without  that  knowledge,  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  planning  and  in- 
vestment are  diflBcult  to  make.  The  only 
means  for  making  this  knowledge  avail- 
able is  through  water  adjudication  pro- 
ceedings in  State  courts. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  the  prob- 
lem with  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  claims  water  rights — "reserved 
rights" — which  are  based  on  withdrawals 
of  land  from  the  public  domain.  This 
means,  essentially,  that  when  the  United 
States  withdraws  land  from  the  public 
domain  to  establish,  say,  a  national 
forest,  it  claims  the  right  to  use  whatever 
amoimt  of  water  is  nee  issary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  for  which  the  land  was 
withdrawn.  But  over  the  years,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  refused  to 
submit  these  claims  in  State  water 
adjudication  proceedings,  on  the  ground 
that  as  the  sovereign,  it  was  not  required 
to  do  so,  except  by  act  of  Congress.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  imdetermlned 
water  claims  of  the  United  States  have 
cast  a  "cloud  on  the  title"  of  all  water 
right.«!  in  the  West. 

The  potential  size  of  this  cloud  on  title 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  owns  725,000,000  acres  of  public 
land  In  the  17  contiguous  western  States 
and  Alaska,  443,000,000  of  which  have 
been  withdrawn,  carrying  with  them 
many  undetermined  claims  to  water 
rights.  One  example  is  the  withdrawal  of 
oil  shale  lands  in  western  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  Utah  for  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum and  Oil  Reserves.  Development  of 
oil  shale  will  require  substantial  qutmtl- 
ties  of  water. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  satisfied 
to  see  these  decisions  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  removing  this  uncer- 
tainty. I  think  Congress  intended  to  clear 
the  way  for  that  when  it  passed  the 
McCarran  Act  in  1952.  The  United  States 
has  contended  otherwise,  but  that  con- 
tention was  put  to  rest  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Eagle  County 
case. 

While  these  decisions  are  very  helpful, 
many  questions  concerning  the  nature 
and  scope  of  reserved  water  rights  remain 
to  be  clarified.  This  wiU  require  expensive 
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and  time-consuming  litigation.  For  that 
reason,  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  addi- 
tional legislation,  perhaps  along  the  lines 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  which 
would  provide  a  comprehensive,  rather 
than  a  piecemeal,  solution. 


FOUR  STARS  FOR  GEN.  FRANK  T. 
MILDREN,  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  morning 
of  March  25,  1971,  had  special  signifi- 
cance for  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  for 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons.  On 
that  date.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Mildren  be- 
came the  first  Nevadan  ever  to  wear  four 
stars  on  his  Army  uniform. 

I  was  junong  those  privileged  to  attend 
the  brief  but  impressive  promotion  cere- 
mony conducted  by  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  William  Westmoreland.  And  I  was 
among  those  who  experienced  deep  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  the  event. 

General  Mildren,  by  any  yardstick,  is 
among  the  most  decorated  and  most 
gifted  military  leaders  In  American  his- 
tory. He  was  an  outstanding  battlefield 
commander  in  three  wars.  He  has  been 
decorated  by  the  goverrunents  of  six  na- 
tions. He  has  served  in  command  posi- 
tions entailing  tremendous  responsibility, 
and  he  has  provided  brilliant  and  in- 
spirational leadership. 

Apart  from  his  unquestioned  profes- 
sional excellence,  Frank  Mildren  is  a 
warm  and  sensitive  human  being  who  is 
admired  and  respected  by  all  who  are 
privileged  to  have  his  friendship.  I  con- 
sider myself  fortunate  indeed  to  be  num- 
bered among  his  friends,  and  I  always 
look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
company. 

In  many  respects,  the  life  of  General 
Mildren  represents  a  20th  century  Amer- 
ican success  story.  His  parents  provided 
the  basic  values  and  guidance  destined 
to  serve  him  well  in  later  life,  but  the 
family  was  of  modest  means  and  young 
Frsink  receive  no  special  privileges  or 
favors.  He  is  a  self-made  man. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Las  Vegas,  Gen- 
eral Mildren  is  a  graduate  of  Las  Vegas 
High  School  and  later  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  at  Reno  for  2  years 
during  the  peak  of  the  depression. 

In  1936,  he  applied  for — and  received — 
an  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y.  His  future 
was  determined  at  that  moment. 

Graduated  in  1939,  General  Mildren 
very  shortly  was  among  the  millions  of 
yoimg  Americans  called  upon  to  resist 
German  and  Japanese  aggression.  He 
served  with  valor  in  a  series  of  dlfflcult 
and  hazardous  assignments.  He  was  a 
"front  line"  soldier — an  infantryman — 
who  commanded  first  a  company,  then 
a  battalion  and  finally  a  regiment. 

General  Mlldren's  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  proven  combat  experience 
earned  him  a  series  of  rapid  promotions 
during  the  war  and  the  years  immedi- 
ately thereafter.  He  was  a  field  grade 
commander  by  the  time  of  the  Korean 
conflict  and  wore  the  two  stars  of  a  major 
general  during  his  first  assignment  in 
Vietnam.  Later,  after  receiving  his  third 
star  on  July  1,  1965,  he  became  the  Dep- 
uty Commanding  General  of  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Vietnam. 


Among  the  many  decorations  won  by 
General  Mildren  in  more  than  three 
decades  of  loyal  service  are  the  Silver 
Star  with  four  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  Bronze  Star  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  the  Air  Medal,  find  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  He  has  also 
been  decorated  by  the  governments  of 
Prance,  Luxembourg,  Belgiiun,  South 
Korea,  and  South  Vietnam. 

Until  today.  General  Mildren  had  been 
the  Deputy  Commanding  General  of  the 
Continental  U.S.  Army  Command  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.  Today,  however,  he  begins  a 
new  assigrunent — Commander  of  the 
Allied  Land  Forces  in  Southeastern 
Europe  imder  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Orpenlzation — NATO — with  headquar- 
ters at  Izmir,  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  take  exceptional  pride  In  the 
extraordinary  achievements  of  a  great 
native  son.  Recently,  the  Nevada  Legis- 
lature, on  the  recommendation  of  Sena- 
tors John  Foley  and  B.  Mahlon  Brown, 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  saluting 
General  Mildren.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Conctjerent  Resoltjtion — Congrattj- 
LATING  Gen.  F^ank  T.  Mildren  on  Becom- 
ing A  Pour-Star  General 

Whereas,  General  Prank  T.  Mildren,  a  na- 
tive of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  has  become  a 
four-star  general  and  will  assume  command 
of  Allied  Land  Forces,  Southeastern  Europe; 
and 

Whereas.  General  Mlldren's  advance  to  this 
high  rank  In  the  United  States  Army  is  the 
result  of  his  outstanding  service  as  a  combat 
soldier;  and 

Whereas,  General  Mildren  is  a  1939  gradu- 
ate of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
ejxA  served  with  the  2nd  Dlvlson  In  Europe 
in  World  War  II,  the  Par  East  Command  X 
Corps  and  the  38th  Infantry  Regiment  In 
Korea,  and  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  In  Viet- 
nam as  Deputy  Commanding  General;   and 

Whereas,  General  Mlldren's  decorations  In- 
clude the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with 
oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Silver  Star  with  four 
oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Bronze  Star  with  two 
oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Air  Medal,  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  oak  leaf 
cluster  and  the  Army  Commendation  Medal; 
and 

Whereas,  The  outstanding  service  of  Gen- 
eral Prank  T.  Mildren  Is  something  fill 
Nevadans  can  be  proud  of;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  the  Assembly  concurring.  That  the 
members  of  the  56th  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture extend  their  heartiest  congratulations 
to  General  PYank  T.  MUdren  on  his  becoming 
a  four-star  general  and  the  first  of  such  rank 
from  the  State  of  Nevada;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  General  Prank  T.  Mildren. 


NATIONAL   FUTURE   HOMEMAKER8 
OP  AMERICA  WEEK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TOWER),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  tn  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  him  on  the  subject  of  National 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Putuee  Homemakers  op 
America  Week 

Mr.  TowKB.  Mr.  President,  this  week. 
March  28  through  April  3,  1971,  is  National 
Puture  Homemakers  of  America  Week,  i  con- 
gratulate PHA  for  Its  continuing  efforts  to 
build  citizenship  and  to  develop  Indlvldu&l 
character  among  this  nation's  youth. 

Pounded  on  June  11,  1945,  Puture  Home- 
makers  of  America  is  an  organization  of 
high  school  home  economics  students  with 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States,  u 
well  as  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Germany,  Iran, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. My  own  State  of  Texas  has  the  greatest 
number  of  members — 75,418 — and  the  most 
chapters — 1,298 — In  the  entire  organization. 
I  am  proud  too  that  a  Texan,  Miss  Lynn 
Emerson  of  Midlothian.  Is  now  serving  as 
National  Reporter  of  the  PHA. 

I  think  a  key  element  of  this  group's  goal^ 
lies  In  the  word  "Puture."  The  PHA  National 
President  stated  in  explaining  this  week's 
theme,  PHA  Cares: 

"In  this,  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
year  as  a  national  organization,  we  want 
National  PHA  Week  to  be  a  showcase 
for  what  600,000  teenagers  are  doing  con- 
structively to  find  solutions  to  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  today's  society  In  prep- 
aration for  a  better  life  tomorrow,"  FHA 
has  worked  since  Its  establishment  to  edu- 
cate young  women  In  the  skills  of  homemak- 
Ing,  but  its  goals  are  broader  still.  Members 
engage  in  community  programs,  such  as 
teaching  migrant  and  underprivileged  chil- 
dren, caring  for  the  handicapped,  and  work- 
ing as  volunteers  In  hospitals.  In  addition, 
one  purpose  of  the  organization  adopted  at 
the  1970  national  meeting  Is: 

"To  become  aware  of  the  multiple  roles  of 
men  and  women  In  today's  society." 

Clearly,  P'HA  Is  facing  tommorrow  and 
working  to  make  the  modern  woman  a  lead- 
ing and  contributing  element  In  our  society. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
meeting  on  March  11,  1971.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
adopted  a  number  of  amendments  to  tlie 
rules  governing  the  committee's  pro- 
cedures. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee's amended  rules,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  required  by  section  133B 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  These  amended  rules 
replace  those  which  were  printed  in  the 
Record  on  February  25. 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Rules  of  Procedure  of  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee ON  Labor  and  Public  Weltark 
(As  amended.  March  11,  1971) 

Rule  t.  Unless  the  Senate  is  meeting  at 
the  time,  or  it  Is  otherwise  ordered,  the 
Committee  shall  meet  regularly  at  10:30 
a.m.  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month 
m  Room  4232,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  Chairman  may,  upon  proper  notice,  call 
such  additional  meetings  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

Rule  2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  of  a  subcommittee,  or  if  the  Chairman 
is  not  present,  the  ranking  Majority  member 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Rule  3.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  executive  sessions  for  the  consider*- 
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tion  of  bills  or  resalutions,  or  for  voting, 
or  when  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  by 
majority  vote  of  those  present  orders  an 
executive  session. 

Rule  4.  For  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business,  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
the  Committee,  or  a  subcommittee,  actually 
present  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  no 
measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  Is  actually  present  at  the  time 
such  action  is  taken.  Any  quorum  of  the 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee  which  Is 
composed  of  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  include  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Majority  and  one  member  of  the  Minority. 

Rule  5.  With  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  one 
member  thereof  may  conduct  public  hear- 
ings, ot>ier  than  taking  sworn  testimony. 

Rule  S.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all 
measures  and  matters  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  If  the  absent  member 
has  been  Informed  of  the  matter  on  which 
he  Is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively 
requested  that  he  be  so  recorded.  While 
proxies  may  be  voted  on  a  motion  to  report 
a  measure  or  matter  from  the  Committee, 
such  a  motion  shall  also  require  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  members  who 
are  actually  present  at  the  time  such  action 
Is  taken. 

Rule  7.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  or  subcommittee 
action.  Such  records  shall  contain  the  vote 
cast  by  each  member  of  the  CJommlttee  or 
subcommittee  on  any  question  on  which  a 
"yea  and  nay"  vote  Is  demanded,  and  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  any  Com- 
mittee member.  The  Clerk  of  the  Committee, 
or  his  assistant,  shall  act  as  recording  secre- 
tary of  all  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee. 

Rule  8.  The  Committee,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee, shall  undertake,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  133A  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
issue  public  announcement  of  any  hearing  It 
Intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  hearing. 

Rule  9.  The  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all  wit- 
nesses heard  before  It  to  file  written  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  testimony  at  least 
24  hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  Minority  member  de- 
termine that  there  Is  good  cause  for  failure 
to  so  file,  and  to  limit  their  oral  presenta- 
tion to  brief  summaries  of  their  arguments. 
The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  Is  au- 
thorized to  limit  the  time  of  each  witness 
appearing  before  the  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee. The  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  utilize  testi- 
mony previously  taken  on  bills  and  measures 
similar  to  those  before  it  for  consideration. 

Rule  10.  Should  a  subconomlttee  fall  to  re- 
port back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any  meas- 
ure within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chairman 
may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such  sub- 
committee and  report  that  fact  to  the  full 
CMnmlttee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  li.  No  subcommittee  may  schedule  a 
meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated  for 
a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Committee. 
No  more  than  one  subcommittee  executive 
meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Rule  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man in  accordance  with  section  133(c)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1943,  as 
amended,  to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported 
to  the  Senate,  any  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion approved  by  the  Committee  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken,  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 

Rule  13.  No  person  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee,  or  designated  assistants  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  shall  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  executive  sessions  of  the  Com- 


mittee or  a  subcommittee,  except  by  fecial 
dispensation  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  14.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  empowered  to 
adjourn  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  if  a  quoriun  Ls  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled 
for  such  meeting. 

Rule  IS.  Whenever  a  blU  or  joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  for  final  consideration, 
the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print  of 
the  statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to 
be  amended  or  repealed  showing  by  stricken- 
through  type,  the  part  or  parts  to  be  omitted, 
and  in  Italics,  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
added. 

Rule  16.  An  appropriate  opportunity  shall 
be  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the  pro- 
posed text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to 
their  filing  or  publication.  In  the  event  there 
are  Minority  or  Individual  views,  an  appro- 
priate opportunity  shall  be  given  the  Major- 
ity to  examine  the  proposed  text  prior  to 
filing  or  publication. 

Rule  17.  Investigation  P>rocedures — 

a.  The  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee, 
may  Issue  subpenas.  or  hold  hearings  to  take 
sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed  wit- 
nesses, only  if  such  investigative  activity  has 
been  authorized  by  vote  of  the  Committee. 

b.  For  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  to 
take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum: 
Provided,  however,  that  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  a 
single  member  may  hear  subpoenaed  wit- 
nesses or  take  sworn  testimony. 

c.  The  authority  to  Issue  subpoenas  may 
be  delegated  by  vote  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee. 

d.  Any  witness  summoned  to  testify  at  a 
hearing,  or  any  witness  giving  sworn  testi- 
mony, may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of 
his  own  choosing  who  shall  be  permitted, 
while  the  witness  is  testifying,  to  advise  him 
of  his  legal  rights. 

e.  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  In  an  execu- 
tive hearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  an  executive  hearing,  shall  be  made 
public,  either  In  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee. 

Rule  18.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Committee  may 
be  changed,  modified,  amended  or  suspended 
at  any  time,  provided,  however,  that  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership 
so  determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called 
for  that  purpose. 

Rule  19.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization -Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 


DEATH  OF  ERICH  PREISER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  eulogies 
delivered  on  the  Senate  floor  are  cus- 
tomarily reserved  for  persons  of  world, 
national  or  state  prominence.  But  I  feel 
this  precedent  can  and  occasionally 
should  be  broken,  as  I  wish  to  do  today 
by  paying  tribute  to  a  wonderful  Amer- 
ican and  dear  friend,  Erich  Preiser,  with 
whom  I  worked  for  many  years. 

Erich  Preiser  was  a  remarkable  indi- 
vidual not  because  of  the  family  Into 


which  he  was  bom  nor  the  position  he 
held  in  life,  but  because  of  the  mobility 
of  his  character,  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, the  high  quality  of  his  work,  his 
large  number  of  friends,  and  his  love  for 
every  living  thing. 

Born  and  educated  in  Germany,  Erich 
Pieiser  came  to  this  country  in  1928  and 
became  an  Amierican  citizen  10  years 
later.  He  began  working  in  the  shop  for 
Bell  &  Howell  Co.  in  1943,  and  shortly 
after  my  return  from  military  service  we 
became  fast  friends.  In  an  age  when 
pride  of  workmanship  did  not  seem  to 
hold  the  same  significince  that  it  did  in 
the  age  of  the  craftsman,  the  quality 
of  Erich  Preiser's  work  was  a  justifiable 
soiu-ce  of  satisfaction  to  himself  as  well 
as  his  follow  workmen.  His  devotion  to 
excellence  and  his  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  sustained  accomplishment  were 
extraordinary. 

To  those  who  worked  for  him.  he  of- 
fered encouragement  and  a  willingness 
to  work  side  by  side  with  them.  To  those 
to  whom  he  was  responsible,  he  inspired 
a  feeling  of  awe  for  his  accomplishments, 
his  even  disposition  and  his  selflessness. 

Once,  while  I  was  visiting  with  him  and 
his  family  in  their  home,  I  discovered 
that  they  shared  their  home  with  an 
abundance  and  great  variety  of  stray 
animal  life.  Though  their  house  was 
small,  it  was  characteristic  of  them  to 
gladly  provide  shelter  for  any  lost  or 
abandoned  pet. 

In  the  prime  of  his  life.  Erich  Preiser 
was  stricken  by  a  fatal  heart  attack.  This 
good  and  generous  man  did  not  receive 
long  obituaries  in  the  newspapers.  But 
he  shall  be  long  remembered  and  beloved, 
not  only  by  his  widow,  Catherine,  and 
his  daughters,  Mary  and  Catherine,  bui 
by  his  countless  friends — whether  they 
be  the  newest  employee  on  the  produc- 
tion line  or  those  of  many  years  stand- 
ing, such  as  Peter  Peterson,  new  assistant 
to  the  president  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  and  his  wife,  Sally;  Wil- 
liam E.  Roberts,  president  of  Ampex,  and 
his  wife,  Jerri,  or  my  own  family. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  ROBERT  GO- 
HEEN  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  that  Robert  Goheen 
has  decided  to  step  down  as  president  cf 
Princeton  University  in  June  1972,  and 
relinquish  a  position  he  has  presently 
held  with  respect  and  great  dignity  for 
14  years. 

Though  this  period  of  great  change 
in  our  American  educational  system, 
when  many  colleges  and  universities  have 
faced  hardships  and  disruptions.  Presi- 
dent Goheen  has  intelligently  and  daunt- 
lessly  maintained  consistently  fair  and 
flexible  administrative  policies  that  have 
been  accepted  and  respected  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Princeton  University.  His  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  enormous,  but 
his  integrity  and  dedication  have  gone 
unchallenged. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  and  aa- 
mired  Bob  Goheen  for  more  than  a 
decade,  and  accept  with  regret  the  loss 
of  his  presence  at  Princeton  University. 
But,  I  am  hopeful  and  certain  that  he 
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will  continue  to  contribute  to  both  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation, 
and  that  the  field  of  education  will  not 
be  deprived  of  his  distinguished  talents. 


ALCOHOLISM 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  26, 1971,  issue  of  Medical  World 
News  contains  an  informative  article  en- 
titled "Alcoholism:  America's  Most  De- 
structive Drug  Problem."  I  recommend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
public  because  although  the  disease  of 
alcoholism  is  one  of  our  most  serious 
health  problems,  affecting  the  lives  of 
many  millions  of  our  people,  it  has  been 
long  neglected  and  poorly  imderstood. 

The  article  reports  that  the  generally 
accepted  figure  for  the  number  of  alco- 
holics in  the  United  States  is  about  9  mil- 
lion. Yet  as  recently  as  1969,  the  Federal 
Government  spent  only  $7  million  on  the 
disease.  Furthermore,  imtll  very  recently 
comprehensive  courses  on  alcoholism  in 
medical  schools  were  almost  nonexistent. 
One  encouraging  sign  is  that  the  med- 
ical attitude  toward  alcoholism  has  been 
undergoing  a  significant  change  in  recent 
years — it  is  now  being  approached  as  a 
disease,  and  alcohol  Itself  is  being  recog- 
nized as  a  drug.  In  treating  alcoholism 
as  a  disease,  early  diagnosis  is  considered 
vital.  Dr.  Maurice  Victor  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  claims  that  the  early 
manifestations  of  alcoholism  appear  in 
the  form  of  medical  symptoms.  And  Dr. 
Marvin  Block  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  stresses  the 
need  for  doctors  to  include  a  carefully 
phrased  series  of  questions  on  drinking 
habits  when  taking  a  medical  history. 

The  article  provides  a  useful  stunmary 
of  recent  research  on  alcoholism,  indi- 
cating that  many  long-standing  notions 
about  behavior  patterns  associated  with 
the  disease  are  not  supported  by  recent 
evidence.  Also  cited  are  studies  on  the 
biological  effects  of  alcoholism.  One  of 
the  most  significant  findings  is  that 
there  is  strong  evidence  of  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  chronic  alcoholism 
and  heart  disease.  Furthermore,  there  are 
indications  of  a  possible  relationship  be- 
tween alcoholism  and  tuberculosis. 

Recently  scientists  have  successfully 
developed  techniques  for  using  animals 
for  research  on  alcoholism.  These  tech- 
niques may  hold  considerable  promise 
for  future  research. 

The  article  cites  recent  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  $300  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1973. 
It  expresses  the  hope  that  the  money 
will  be  channeled  through  a  variety  of 
means,  and  not  just  to  psychiatrists. 
However,  some  pessimism  is  expressed 
about  possible  delays  in  appropriating 
the  money. 

The  article  reports  that  some  medical 
schools  are  finally  beginning  to  develop 
meaningful  programs  for  the  study  of 
alcoholism.  Combined  with  changing  at- 
titudes toward  the  disease,  these  devel- 
opments provide  considerable  hope.  The 
next  step  is  for  Congress  to  provide  the 
needed  funding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "Alcoholism:  America's  Most  De- 
structive Drug  Problem,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alcoholism:  Americas  Most  Destructive 
Drug  Problem 
The  alcoholic  Is  still  around;  shoved  Into 
the  background,  perhaps,  because  of  recent 
attention  given  to  drug  abuse  among  the 
young,  environmental  causes  ol  disease,  and 
other  dally  crises.  But  the  excessive  drinker 
won't  go  away.  If  anything,  his  numbers  in- 
crease, and  alcoholism  continues  to  confound 
physicians  with  Its  complex  of  physiological 
and  psychological  causes  and  consequences. 
Says  Dr.  Donald  W.  Goodwin  of  Washington 
University  In  St.  Louis,  "In  fact,  there  Is 
still  no  definite  treatment  for  alcoholism.  In- 
dividual or  group  psychotherapy,  plus  dlsul- 
flram  and  membership  In  AlchoUcs  Anony- 
mous, Is  still  widely  regarded  as  the  best 
combination  the  physician  ha«  to  offer,"  he 
observes. 

This  Is  not  an  optimistic  or  comprehensive 
regimen  for  what  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg  has 
called  the  nation's  number  one  health  prob- 
lem. HEW's  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs  added  that  6V2  to  seven 
million  Americana  were  alcoholics,  and  sev- 
eral times  as  many  more — their  families — 
were  also  victims.  But  many  authorities  on 
alcoholism  now  agree  that  Dr.  Egeberg's  fig- 
ure was  too  low;  the  figure  now  generally 
accepted  Is  about  nine  million  alcoholics  of 
100  million  Americans  who  drink. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  the  problem,  as 
recently  as  1969  the  federal  government  spent 
only  $7  million  on  alcoholism.  In  private 
funds,  an  additional  $2.2  million  was  avail- 
able for  the  disease,  compared,  for  example, 
with  $10  mlUlon  raised  for  muscular  dys- 
trophy, which  affects  200.000  Americans,  and 
$39  million  to  aid  the  100.000  people  suffering 
from  tuberculosis. 

A  major  change  In  the  medical  attitude 
toward  alcoholism  Is  the  recognition  that  al- 
cohol is  a  drug  and  that  dependence  on  it  Is 
a  form  of  addiction,  claims  Dr.  Man-ln  Block, 
assistant  clinical  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 
Another  Important  shift  Is  that  "the  stigma 
of  alcoholism  Is  being  removed,"  and  In  most 
serious  discussions  these  days  alcoholism  Is 
approached  as  a  disease,  "not  a  moral  prob- 
lem," he  adds. 

Meanwhile,  education  In  the  management 
of  alcoholism  has  been  Inadequate,  at  best, 
In  most  medical  schools.  And.  as  pointed 
out.  money  for  basic  clinical  and  sociological 
research  or  for  comprehensive  treatment  pro- 
grams has  not  been  available. 

Many  Investigators,  however,  see  major 
changes  at  hand,  as  relatively  limited  re- 
search still  turns  up  new  findings  that  chal- 
lenge old  concepts  of  the  etiology  and 
management  of  alcoholism.  Faculties  and 
medical  students  are  pressing  for  compre- 
hensive courses  on  alcoholism.  And,  truly 
exciting  to  experts  in  the  field.  Congress  has 
authorized — but  not  yet  appropriated — a 
stunning  amount  oT  money  for  further 
research  and  treatment.  F^irthermore,  the 
act  calls  for  elevating  the  NIMH  Division  of 
Alcohol  Abu.>!e  and  Alcoholism  to  a  full- 
fledged  Institute, 

On  the  Investigative  front,  a  number  of 
long-standing  ideas  are  being  re-examined. 
Among  these  Is  one  of  the  most  venerable 
assumptions  about  treating  acute  alcohol- 
Ism;  that  the  patient  usuallv  suffers  from 
dehydration  and  nutritional  deficiencies,  and 
Intravenous  fluids  are  usually  Indicated. 
"Recent  evidence  Indicates  that  alcoholics 
during  withdrawal  are  more  likely  to  be  otier- 
hydrated  than  dehydrated."  notes  Dr.  Good- 
win (MNW,  Psychiatry  1970).  "Intravenous 
fluids,  therefore,  should  be  used  cautiously." 
Dr.  Jack  H.  Mendelson,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  psychiatry  at  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, observes  that  this  Is  because  diuresis 
occurs  when  the  blood  alcohol  level  Is  rising, 
but   stops   when    a   high   level    Is   reached. 


.Alcoholics  actually  drink  large  amounts  of 
other  liquids  on  a  binge — water,  soft  drinks, 
and  other  mixers — which  often  produce  a 
positive  water  balance  during  early  with- 
drawal.  "We  dldnt  have  this  Information  five 
years  ago,"  he  explains.  "That's  why  one  of 
our  research  goals  was  to  establish  a  kind  oT 
basic  pharmacology  of  alcohol  addiction. 
Many  of  those  basics  are  now  understood, 
such  as  what  chronic  ethanol  Ingestion  does 
to  water  and  electrolyte  balance,  so  that  we 
can  rationally  treat  people  In  withdrawal  In- 
stead of  either  dehydrating  them  or  flushing 
them." 

"My  Impression,  from  the  best  studies  and 
experience  I  know  of,"  says  Dr.  Morris  E. 
Chafetz.  director  of  the  Division  of  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  at  NIMH,  "is  that  the 
treatment  programs  that  have  the  highest 
Incidence  of  success  are  those  that  tailor  the 
treatment  to  the  Individual  needs  and 
resources  of  the  patient  and  that  use  mul- 
tiple forms  of  evaluation  of  results.  I  think 
the  general  feeling  right  now  is  that  alco- 
holism is  a  variety  of  disturbances  expressed 
through  a  preoccupation  with  alcohol  and  its 
use.  And  If  you  individualize  the  therapeutic 
approach  rather  than  have  a  standard  tech- 
nique that  you  try  to  fit  the  patient  Into,  It 
works  much  better — and  that's  probably  true 
for  most  of  medicine,  too." 

Research  is  providing  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  select  the  treatment  that  will  work 
best  for  a  specific  patient.  "Dr.  Ben  Kissin  of 
the  Kings  County  Hospital  in  Brooklyn  has 
done  a  report  on  the  various  factors  In 
handling  chronic  alcoholism  that  spells  out 
very  nicely  the  treatment  tracks  one  needa 
to  consider  in  treating  alcoholism,"  Dr.  Men- 
delson told  MNW.  "It  blazes  some  trails  for  an 
electric  approach,  rather  than  the  single- 
modality  or  panacea  approach  we've  been 
confronted  with  for  so  long.  This  is  a  real 
advance — we  can  begin  to  say  with  some  kind 
of  predictability  that  for  this  kind  of  patient, 
this  is  the  treatment  that  will  be  good  for 
him." 

As  with  any  disease,  before  alcoholism  can 
be  treated  It  must  be  diagnosed.  The  World 
Health  Organization  defines  alcoholism  as  a 
chronic  behavorlal  disorder,  manlflested  by 
repeated  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  In 
excess  of  the  dietary  and  social  standards  of 
the  community  and  to  an  extent  that  It 
interferes  with  the  drinker's  health  or  hU 
social  or  economic  functioning. 

"The  trouble  with  all  these  definitions  of 
alcoholism  Is  that  they  describe  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,"  says  Dr.  Block.  "It 
really  takes  no  expert  to  make  a  diagnosis 
at  that  point."  Dr.  Chafetz  agrees.  "Many 
doctors  make  a  diagnosis  of  alcoholism  only 
when  they  run  into  a  skidrow  alcoholic.  But 
these  cases  represent  only  3%  to  5%  of  the 
total  problem — this  ii  somewhat  like  waiting 
until  cancer  metasteuslzes  before  starting  to 
treat  It.  Early  detection  is  vital.  No  condition 
of  man  has  ever  been  brought  under  control 
by  treating  the  casualties;  you've  got  to  turn 
In  the  direction  of  early  identification  and 
prevention.  And  while  none  of  us  Is  ever 
going  to  turn  his  back  on  the  casualties,  early 
detection  and  prevention  Is  the  direction  we 
have  to  take.'' 

"If  any  significant  Impact  Is  to  be  made  on 
the  problem.  It  Is  essential  that  physicians 
take  more  responsibility  for  its  management 
than  they  have  until  now,"  said  Dr.  Maurice 
Victor,  professor  of  netirology  at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  Unlterslty's  medical  school,  at  a 
recent  symposium.  "The  early  manifestations 
of  alcoholism  often  present  in  the  guise  of 
medical  symptoms,  so  that  the  physician  has 
the  opportunity  of  detecting  the  disease  in 
Its  early  stages  and  perhaps  modifying  its 
evolution.  And  patients  with  a  drinking 
problem  are  often  willing  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian at  a  time  when  they  are  unwUUng  to 
accept  help  from  other  sources." 

Since  an  alcoholic  rarely  admits  even  to 
himself,  that  he  has  a  drinking  problem,  the 
family  physician  or  Internist  must  go  out  or 
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bis  way  to  discover  It.  The  way  to  do  this, 
experts  agree.  Is  to  Include  a  carefully 
phrased  series  of  questions  on  drinking  habits 
wlien  taking  a  medical  history. 

"What  a  young  doctor  must  learn  Is  to 
detect  this  problem  In  Its  very  earliest 
stages,"  Dr.  Block  explains.  "When  he  Is  In- 
terviewing a  patient  with  arthritis  or  diabetes 
or  soma  other  problem,  a  history  taken  prop- 
erly and  professionally  should  also  be  able 
to  reveal  whether  that  patient  is  becoming 
dependent  on  alcohol.  Is  a  problem  drinker, 
or  a  confirmed  alcoholic.  You  have  to  go  fur- 
ther than  asking  someone  how  much  he 
drinks,  as  you  ask  him  how  much  he  smokes. 
A  cocktail  before  dinner?  Does  he  limit  it  to 
one?  How  often  does  he  take  two?  Etoes  he 
take  a  nightcap  to  nelp  him  sleep?  Why  does 
he  think  that  he  needs  It?  How  does  his  alco- 
hol consumption  compare  with  what  It  was 
a  year  ago? 

"AH  this  must  be  done  In  a  nonjudgmental 
way,  without  any  Implication  of  criticism," 
Dr.  Block  says.  "Most  people,  when  they 
begin  to  see  what  they're  doing  and  why. 
begin  to  realize  how  vulnerable  they  are,  first 
to  psychological  dependence  and  then  to 
physiological  dependence.  And  It's  Important 
that  they  know  what  pathology  excessive 
drinking  can  produce,  so  that  they  under- 
stand that  six  or  eight  bottles  of  beer  in  an 
evening  Isn't  as  Innocuous  as  they  thought." 

Other  well-known  "facts"  about  alcoholics 
and  alcoholism  have  been  contradicted  by 
recent  studies  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  at  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital's Alcohol  Study  Unit: 

That  alcoholics  can't  control  their  drink- 
ing; given  the  opportunity  they  "program- 
med" their  drinking. 

That  they  drink  to  relieve  anxiety  and 
depression:  the  subjects  studied  were  more 
anxious,  depressed,  and  hostile,  and  less 
vigorous,  when  drinking  than  when  sober. 

That  drinking  enhances  feelings  of  self- 
esteem;  It  seems  Instead  to  confirm  and 
exacerbate  feelings  of  guilt,  Inadequacy,  and 
worthlessness. 

That  alcoholics  can't  sleep  during  with- 
drawal; some  slept  less  than  before  drinking, 
some  more,  but  the  pattern  was  Irregular. 

Some  recent  findings  have  also  been  at 
least  tentatively  Invalidated  by  newer  stud- 
ies. Doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  hypothesis 
put  forward  by  two  teams  of  investigators 
In  recent  months;  that  a  defect  In  acetalde- 
hyde  metabolism  produces  substances  In  the 
body  that  are  precursors  of  opiate  alkaloids, 
and  that  therefore  the  body  might  be  manu- 
facturing Its  own  addictive  substances 
(MNW.  Oct.  11.  '68;  Feb.  20.  '70).  Harvard's 
Dr.  Mendelson  found  that  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  any  dose-response  relationships  be- 
tween acetaldehyde  levels  and  withdrawal 
phenomena,  while  there  were  dose-response 
relationship  between  blood  alcohol  levels 
and  withdrawal.  "So  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
the  alcohol  molecule  per  se,  not  the  acetalde- 
hyde molecule  or  one  of  Its  condensation 
products.  Is  responsible  for  what  we  call  the 
addictive  process."  he  says. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  physicians  In  all 
fields  of  medicine  are  showing  Increased  In- 
terest In  alcoholism  Is  that  new  research  Is 
identifying  more  and  more  alcohol -related 
disease.  Although  It  has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  heavy  alcohol  use  is  associated 
with  various  acute  myopathies,  recent  re- 
ports have  pointed  up  its  seriousness.  Dr. 
Richard  Schnleder  of  Emory  University 
School  of  Medicine  found  that  the  mortality 
rate  In  acute  alcoholic  myopathy  Is  about 
22'-r,  and  a,s  high  as  SO'';  in  patients  with 
acute  renal  failure. 

Among  the  muscles  that  alcohol  affects  Is 
the  myocardium.  Though  a  relationship  be- 
tween chronic  alcoholism  and  heart  disease 
has  been  long  suspected,  until  recently  the 
cardiomyopathy  was  believed  to  be  second- 
ary to  liver  disease.  But  Dr.  LawTence  Gould 
and  his  associates  at  Misericordia  and  Ford- 


ham  hospitals  in  New  York  City  found  that 
primary  heart  disease  can  occur  in  alcoholics 
without  liver  disease.  "Alcohol  is  the  agent 
that  produces  the  cardiac  dysfunction,  not 
the  liver  disease,"  they  reported.  "This  study 
also  showed  that  alcoholic  heart  disease  is 
a  common  abnormality." 

Direct  laboratory  confirmation  has  been 
provided  In  recent  weeks  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Burch,  chairman  of  the  department  of  medi- 
cine at  Tulane  University.  Feeding  pure 
alcohol  to  mice,  he  found  that  myocardial 
damage  could  be  produced  uniformly,  and 
concluded  that  alcohol  is  therefore  directly 
toxic  to  the  heart.  Earlier,  he  had  reported 
that  Intraperitoneal  alcohol  produced  pul- 
monary lesions  In  mice,  and  suggested  that 
it  is  directly  toxic  to  the  lungs. 

In  a  recent  review  of  the  surgical  con- 
sequences of  alcoholism,  a  group  of  surgeons 
and  anesthesiologists  at  Grasslands  Hospital, 
Valhalla.  N.Y..  noted  that  a  number  of  fac- 
tors— myocardial  depression,  altered  blood 
volume,  and  others — Increased  the  risk  of  ad- 
ministering anesthetics  to  alcoholic  patients 
at  operation. 

Among  their  other  findings : 

A  study  of  841  tuberculosis  patients  In  a 
VA  hospital  showed  that  nearly  half  of  them 
were  alcoholics. 

Another  study  showed  that  a  majority  of 
patients  with  hemorrhaging  gastroesopha- 
geal lacerations  ( Mallory- Weiss  syndrome) 
were  alcoholics. 

Of  a  group  of  patients  with  carcinoma 
of  the  pancreas,  75'",-  were  alcoholics,  com- 
pared with  14'";   of  a  matched  control  group. 

Among  46  patients  with  pancreatic  pseudo- 
cysts, 33  were  alcoholics. 

Almost  all  civilian  patients  with  frostbite 
were  alcoholics. 

A  survey  was  made  of  922  employees  of  a 
large  Industrial  firm  who  were  known  or  sus- 
pected problem  drinkers  and  who  had  been 
regularly  examined  by  company  physicians. 
Findings  showed  that  compared  with  a  con- 
trol group  they  had  a  higher  Incidence 
of  hypertension,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
stomach  ulcer,  duodenal  ulcer,  asthma,  dia- 
betes, gout,  neuritis,  cerebrovascular  disease, 
and  heart  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  heavy 
alcohol  use  seemed  to  protect  them  against 
kidney  stones. 

A  Navy  orthopedic  surgeon  found  that 
among  24  patients  suffering  from  Idiopathic 
avascular  necrosis  of  the  hip,  14  usually  had 
more  than  two  drinks  a  day. 

Another  recently  recognized  complication 
of  alcoholism  Is  thrombocytopenia.  High  al- 
cohol intake  has  also  been  associated  with 
erythropoietic  suppression  and  sideroblastic 
bone   marrow   abnormalities. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  problems  In 
alcoholism  research  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  valid  animal  model  for  the  condi- 
tion— animals  are  much  more  resistant  to  al- 
cohol addiction  than  human  beings.  Several 
Investigators  have  now  rep>orted  success  In 
addicting  animals.  "There  are  three  animal 
models  now,"  says  Dr.  Mendelson  enthusias- 
tically. 

Drs.  C.  F.  Esslg  and  R.  C.  Lam  of  the  NIMH 
Addiction  Research  and  Clinical  Research 
centers  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  succeeded  In  giving 
liquor  to  beagles  through  surgically  Im- 
planted gistric  cannulas.  When  the  ethanol 
administration  was  stopped  after  two 
months,  some  of  the  dogs  had  convulsions 
and  one  appeared  to  be  hallucinating,  eye- 
ing apparently  Invisible  objects  and  snapping 
at  them. 

Drs.  Fred  W.  Ellis  and  James  R.  Pick  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  medical 
school  In  Chapel  Hill  got  similar  results  in 
rhesus  monkeys  and  later  with  dogs  that 
were  given  alcohol  by  gastric  Intubation. 
The  dally  dosage  was  roughly  equivalent  to 
a  fifth  of  90-proof  liquor.  They  observed  that 
the  withdrawal  syndrome  followed  the  same 
pattern  as  In  man:  muscle  tremors.  Increased 
reflex  activity,  rigid  and  spastic  muscle  move- 


ments In  walking,  apprehension  and  fright 
reactions,  convulsions  and,  In  some  animals, 
death. 

More  recently,  mice  have  been  chronically 
Intoxicated  by  Dr.  Gerhard  Freund  of  the 
University  of  Florida's  medical  school  In 
Gainesville.  He  fed  the  mice  a  chocolate 
Metrecal  diet  mixed  with  alcohol.  Since  the 
mice  were  receiving  351  of  their  calories  as 
alcohol  and  were  eating  day  and  night,  they 
were  both  continuously  intoxicated  and  well 
nourished.  Removing  the  alcohol  from  their 
diet  produced  the  typical  withdrawal  syn- 
drome. After  the  survivors  had  recovered  and 
had  been  "on  the  wagon"  for  two  weeks,  they 
and  two  control  groups  were  given  shock- 
avoidance  training.  The  formerly  alcoholic 
mice  learned  much  more  slowly  than  the 
controls,  and  forgot  more  easily,  leading  Dr. 
Freund  to  propose  that  chronic  alcoholism 
Impairs  learning  processes  and  damages  brain 
function  In  spite  of  good  nutrition. 

Although,  Dr.  Mendelson  and  others  have 
questioned  the  validity  of  some  of  Dr. 
Freund's  findings  because  of  alleged  techni- 
cal fiaws  In  the  study  design,  the  method 
appears  to  offer  a  workable  animal  model. 

If  anlmaJ  research  can  provide  the  pharma- 
cological answers,  medical  science  can  thrash 
out  the  questions  of  who  should  treat  alco- 
holics, and  how.  "If  every  psychiatrist  In 
the  country  decided  to  treat  alcoholism,  there 
would  be  Just  enough  psychiatrists  to  treat 
all  the  alcoholics  in  the  state  of  California," 
Dr.  Chafetz  said  recently,  adding  that 
psychiatry  is  only  one  of  the  many  medical 
and  nonmedical  disciplines  Involved  In  treat- 
ing alcoholism,  and  not  everyone  agrees  that 
It  should  be  the  primary  one. 

"Our  society  has  Just  automatically  as- 
sumed tha'  the  psychiatrists  are  the  people 
with  know-how  In  this  particular  field." 
says  Dr.  Stanley  Gltlow,  associate  clinical 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine  In  New  York,  and  a 
long-time  Investigator  In  the  field  of  alco- 
holism. "Some  are,  of  course,  but  In  the 
main,  psychiatry  has  abandoned  the  alco- 
holic for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  or  so. 
Some  say  this  Is  an  untreatable  disease  and 
turn  their  backs  on  It;  others  say  It's  treat- 
able, but  It's  not  a  disease.  It's  Just  a 
symptom  of  an  underlying  psychiatric  de- 
fect, and  If  you  change  that,  the  patient 
can  safely  go  back  to  drinking. 

"The  primary  specialist  in  alcoholism 
should  be  the  general  physician,  the  one 
whose  fingertips  actually  touch  the  prob- 
lem." Dr.  Gltlow  continues.  "The  psychia- 
trists have  been  the  people  who  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  money  up  till  now,  but  they 
haven't  been  the  ones  treating  the  alcoholic 
patient.  That's  why.  If  Important  sums  of 
money  are  actually  appropriated  under  this 
new  legislation,  the  critical  thing  will  be  how 
It's  channeled.  Up  to  now  the  politicians 
have  usually  fed  it  through  departments  of 
mental  hygiene,  and  somehow  that's  like 
pouring  water  onto  desert  sand." 

Treatment,  most  authorities  agree,  can 
include  the  efforts  of  a  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cialists. Including,  In  addition  to  psychia- 
trists, family  physicians  and  Internists,  social 
workers,  nurses,  psychologists,  clergymen,  and 
members  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  among 
others.  Moreover,  treatment  must  be  Indl- 
vldviallzed  for  the  Individual  patient. 

And  It  costs  money.  But  Investigators  and 
clinicians  look  to  brighter  days  if  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  follow  through  on 
a  significant  piece  of  legislation;  the  Hughes- 
Javits-Moss  bill,  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  on  January  2.  Officially  called  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970.  the  new  legislation  establishes 
a  National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  within  NIMH.  And  It  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $300  million  for  a  war 
on  alcoholism:  $70  million  In  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  June  30,  1971,  $100  million  in  fiscal 
1973.  $130  million  In  fiscal  1973. 

The  measure  Includes  a  strongly  worded 
bin  of  rights  for  alcoholics.  It  makes  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  responsible  for  set- 
ting up  alcoholism  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  federal  em- 
ployees, and  requires  the  HEW  Secretary  to 
foster  similar  programs  and  services  In  state 
and  local  governments  and  In  private  In- 
dustry. More,  It  forbids  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  fire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  anyone,  or  to 
deny  or  revoke  a  federal  license  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  former  drlnlclng  habits,  except 
where  national  security  Is  involved. 

Finally,  general  hospitals  that  get  federal 
funds  under  the  new  act  must  admit  al- 
coholics and  problem  drinkers  for  treatment 
on  the  basis  of  medical  need.  The  act  has 
teeth:  Discrimination  against  alcoholics  will 
cost  the  hospital  its  Hughes-Javlts-Moss 
funds. 

"If  the  bill  la  actually  Implemented,  the 
opportunities  are  so  great  that  we  in  the 
field  of  alcoholism  will  really  have  to  put  up 
or  shut  up,"  says  Dr.  Chafetz.  "Until  now, 
many  of  us  have  gotten  along  by  saying.  'We 
could  do  It  if  we  only  had  the  chance,'  and  by 
making  people  feel  guilty  because  they 
weren't  Interested  In  alcoholism." 

But  as  medical  planners  have  learned  by 
bitter  experience  in  the  past  few  years,  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  are  very  dif- 
ferent matters,  and  alcoholism  experts  are 
wulting  almost  wistfully  to  see  how  much  of 
the  money  will  really  be  budgeted. 

"Insiders  tell  us  It  will  probably  be  at 
least  two  years  before  the  new  legislation 
can  be  Implemented  with  any  kind  of  real 
money."  says  Dr.  Luther  Cloud,  president  of 
the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism.  "It's 
Ironic,"  he  says,  "that  if  the  feeling  about  re- 
search in  alcoholism  had  been  as  strong  ten 
years  ago  as  it  Is  now,  and  if  the  same  qizality 
of  research  and  researchers  had  been  avail- 
able then,  I  think  the  money  would  have 
been  forthcoming." 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Chafetz,  who  will  prob- 
ably be  named  director  of  the  new  Institute 
when  it  replaces  his  division,  feels  that  the 
passage  of  the  Hughes-Javlts-Moss  bill  is  a 
great  leap  forward  in  the  fight  on  alcoholism. 
"I've  been  In  this  field  some  18  years,  and  I 
never  thought  I'd  live  to  see  what's  Included 
in  this  legislation,"  he  says. 

He  believes  that  it  Is  the  result  of  momen- 
tum that  has  been  building  up  ever  since 
1966,  when  the  Center  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Alcoholism  was  established 
within  NIMH.  (It  was  promoted  to  division 
status  last  year,  between  the  time  Dr.  Chafetz 
was  appointed  to  head  It  and  the  time  he 
actually  arrived.) 

"I  think  the  great  thing  that's  happened 
to  alcoholism  research  since  the  center  was 
set  up  Is  that  a  lot  of  respectable,  sophisti- 
cated people  have  been  attracted  into  the 
field  who  wouldn't  have  touched  It  iiefore." 
he  says.  "With  the  new  law  we  hop)e  to  at- 
tract even  more  people  of  this  high  caliber." 

His  predecessor.  Dr.  Mendelson,  who  is  now 
back  on  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Medical 
School,  agrees  that  alcoholism  research  and 
treatment  have  made  remarkable  strides. 
"In  the  past  four  or  five  years,  since  the 
federal  government  really  got  into  the  field, 
I  think  that  both  the  scope  and  the  quality — 
more  Importantly  the  quality — of  biomedical 
research  in  alcoholism  have  taken  a  giant 
step  forward." 

He  was  the  first  chief  of  the  alcoholism 
center.  EJr.  Mendelson  recalls:  "When  the 
center  was  started  in  1986  and  I  went  down  to 
Washington,  NIMH  had  about  ten  grants  for 
alcohol-related  research.  Last  spring  when 
I  left,  there  were  more  than  110  grants  in  the 
field.  Some  really  competent  investigators 
have  been  attracted  to  working  In  alcoholism 
research,  and  a  significant  fvmd  of  informa- 
tion has  been  developed." 


One  project  he  considers  a  milestone  was 
the  center-supported  American  Drinking 
Practices  study  by  Dr.  Don  Cahalan.  Dr.  Ira 
Clsin,  and  Helen  Crossley,  all  of  George  Wash- 
ington University  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Among  the  new  data  that  came  out  of  the 
study  was  the  finding  that  68%  of  American 
adults  drink,  and  12%  drink  heavily.  A 
heavy  drinker  was  defined  as  one  who  "drinks 
nearly  every  day  with  five  or  more  drinks 
at  a  time  at  lea-rt  occasionally,  or  drinks  at 
least  weekly  with  .sually  five  or  more  drinks 
on  most  occasions.' 

Says  Dr.  Mendelson:  "This  Is  the  first  time 
we've  had  any  hard  data  about  the  extent, 
nature,  scope,  cultural  determinants,  and 
demography  of  drinking  behavior  in  this 
country,  and  of  problem  drinking.  It  should 
be  of  great  value  in  planning  programs  and 
making  policies  for  prevention  and 
treatment." 

He  is  less  sanguine  than  his  successor  about 
the  chances  of  the  new  law's  fund  authori- 
zation being  turned  into  real  cash.  "It's  too 
much  to  expect  that  alcohol  will  be  given  as 
much  money  as  cancer."  he  says.  "When  you 
think  about  the  general  issue  of  austerity 
versus  such  basic  health  care  needs  as  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  Medicare  or  developing  a 
better  national  health  insurance  program — I 
Just  think  those  things  are  likely  to  take 
precedence." 

Even  If  enough  money  were  available, 
another  problem  would  immediately  arise — 
trained  personnel.  Until  very  recently  there 
were  alnuiet  no  courses  on  alcoholism  in  the 
medical  schools. 

Although  even  today  few  medical  schools 
have  anything  resembling  comprehensive 
training  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism,  the  picture  is  beginning  to  Im- 
prove, as  medical  authorities  recognize  the 
seriousness  and  scope  of  the  problem. 

"When  I  was  graduated  from  medical 
school  In  1949,  my  classmates  and  I  were 
all  experts  on  dengue  fever,  but  we  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  alsohollsm."  says  NCA's 
Dr.  Cloud.  "We  must  have  had  50  hours  on 
dengue  and  about  an  hour  on  alcoholism. 

"Of  course,  dengue  fever  Isn't  very  common 
here  In  New  York,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
case."  he  point  out.  "But  in  my  first  month 
of  practice  I  was  called  on  to  treat  members 
of  a  dozen  or  more  families  In  which  alco- 
holism was  a  proWem — not  only  the  Indi- 
vidual's illnees.  but  disruption  of  the  family 
structure.  But  I  had  no  training  whatsoever 
for  this." 

In  that  brief  lecture  on  alcoholism,  he 
recalls:  "The  gist  of  It  was  mainly  that  al- 
coholics drank,  they  got  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
the  liver  got  big.  then  It  got  small,  and  then 
they  died.  We  were  shown  some  shrunken 
cirrhotic  livers  in  the  pathology  lab.  Of 
course,  it's  a  little  late  to  worry  about  alco- 
holism at  that  point.  Besides,  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  alcoholics  get  cirrhosis." 

In  1956,  Buffalo's  Dr.  Block,  then  chairman 
of  the  AMA's  committee  on  alcoholism, 
worked  out  a  currlcuUun  on  alcoholism  for 
medical  colleges.  He  sent  copies  to  each  med- 
ical school  in  the  country,  and  to  each  de- 
partment head.  A  dozen  years  later  no  medi- 
cal school  was  giving  any  of  the  recom- 
mended courses. 

"The  currlcuUim  was  annroved  bv  the 
Association  of  .American  Medical  Colleges, 
as  well  as  by  the  AMA,"  says  Dr.  Block,  still 
a  member  of  the  AMA's  alcoholism  com- 
mittee, "But  it's  up  to  each  department  head 
to  adopt  as  much  of  It  as  he  cares  to.  So 
we  find  that  seme  schools  give  a  little  cur- 
sory course,  some  mention  alcoholism  in 
psychiatry,  some  discuss  It  In  preventive 
medicine,  some  talk  about  It  In  Internal 
medicine,  but  very  few  give  anything  like 
a  comprehensive  course — except  where  cer- 
tain Individuals  on  the  faculty  are  interested 
In  the  subject.  But  that's  beginning  to  change 
now." 


Dr.  Cloud  agrees.  "Last  April  the  NCA 
held  a  coiiference  on  alcoholism  education  In 
professional  schools.  There  were  at  least 
a  dozen  representatives  of  schools  there  that 
have  actual  courses  on  alcoholism.  When  I 
graduated  from  medical  school  in  the  19408 
I  don't  think  there  was  a  single  one." 

That's  the  view  from  Boston,  too,  where 
Dr.  Mendelson  finds  the  attitude  toward 
alcoholism  at  Harvard  greatly  changed  since 
he  went  to  Washington.  "There's  a  world  of 
difTerence;  It's  day  and  night,"  he  says.  "I've 
only  been  back  at  Harvard  since  September, 
but  I've  given  alcohol-related  lectures  In 
courses  dealing  with  pharmacology,  Intro- 
duction to  clinics,  gastrointestinal  disor- 
ders. I  Just  gave  a  combined  grand  medical 
rounds  to  the  Harvard  services  at  the  hospi- 
tal here.  The  extension  of  Invitations  to  talk 
about  alcohol-related  Illness,  to  give  lectures 
to  medical  students,  or  to  take  seminars — 
this  Is  something  new.  The  students,  par- 
ticularly, are  showing  great  enthusiasm  for 
this." 

Medical  students  have  actually  supplied 
some  of  the  Impetus  for  increased  training  in 
alcoholism.  Last  year  the  Student  American 
Medical  Association  passed  a  resolution  urg- 
ing all  U.S.  medical  colleges  to  "include  train- 
ing In  the  disease  concept  of  alcoholism  In 
their  curriculums.  Such  training  should  in- 
clude early  diagnosis,  therapy,  pathogenesis, 
and  epidemiology  of  alcoholism,  and  should 
be  directed  toward  the  production  of  students 
who  have  both  factual  knowledge  and  a  com- 
passionate attitude  with  which  to  treat  the 
alcoholic."  Its  author,  William  F.  Jessee  of 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego, 
was  an  invited  speaker  at  the  NCA  confer- 
ence last  April. 

Says  Dr.  Chafetz:  "Alcoholism  education  in 
the  medical  schools  is  still  pretty  punk,  but 
I  expect  the  change  to  come  from  the  stu- 
dents, people  like  Bill  Jessee.  It  wont  come 
from  the  powers  that  be,  deans  and  depart- 
ment heads — which  I  recently  was.  To  expect 
them  to  change  this  late  in  life  is  unrealistic 
and  inconsistent  with  our  knowledge  of  hu- 
man behavior.  I  felt  this  at  Harvard  before  I 
left,  that  the  demands  for  education  In  this 
area  and  in  other  areas  were  coming  from 
the  students,  not  from  the  faculty.  I  think 
they  have  a  greater  concern  for  social  respon- 
sibility and  for  the  neglected  social  areas  than 
their  professors  and  the  so-called  leaders  of 
medicine." 

Concludes  Dr.  Block,  "Progress  Is  coming 
gradually,  but  a  lot  faster  than  I  would  have 
imagined  when  I  entered  this  field  20  years 
ago." 


AFL-CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
URGES  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  evils  caused  by  inflation  are 
rampant  In  our  society,  the  benefits 
which  can  be  derived  from  an  Increase 
In  the  minimum  -wage  and  an  expansion 
of  Its  coverage  are  often  forgotten  or 
neglected.  But  for  those  who  must  labor 
under  the  current  legislative  minimum 
wage  of  $1.60,  or  even  lower  for  some 
workers,  the  hardships  Imposed  by  In- 
flation are  much  more  severe  than  for 
most  other  segments  of  our  society.  These 
people  are  the  working  poor.  They  are 
contributing  to  society  and  trying  to  re- 
tain their  human  dignity,  but  society 
permits  them  to  work  for  substandard 
wages. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coimcll  has 
recently  adopted  a  statement  urging 
Eunendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  which  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward relieving  some  of  the  most  unfair 
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hardships  imposed  by  our  society — the 
hardships  imposed  on  the  working  poor. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Ex- 
ecutive Council  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil ON  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Bal 
H.^RBOUR.  Fla.,  February   19,  1971 
Modernization   of    the   Pair  Labor   Stand- 
ards  Act   is   urgently   needed,    rhe   present 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour,  under  the 
amendments    adopted    In    1966,    was    barely 
tolerable  at  that  time.  It  is  utterly  Inade- 
quate in  1971,  in  the  face  of  five  years  of  an 
inflationary   rise   of    living   costs.    Moreover, 
millions  of  the  lowest-paid  workers  remain 
unprotected  by  the  Act. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  statute,  as  out- 
lined in  its  Declaration  of  Policy,  is  to  cor- 
rect and  as  rapidly  as  praicticable  to  elimi- 
nate labor  conditions  "detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
li\ing,  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  workers." 

To  fulfill  the  Act's  Intent,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  fioor  under  wtgea,  as 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  nation's  produc- 
tivity have  increased.  It  has  also  been  nec- 
essary to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Act.  In 
the  33  years  since  enactment,  FLSA  has  l>een 
amended  four  times — the  minimum  wage 
was  updated  four  times  and  coverage  of  the 
Act  was  extended  twice. 

Modernization  of  the  Act  in  1971  would 
represent  a  major  step  in  the  effort  to  elimi- 
nate poverty.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  24 
million  poor  people,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment's definition  of  pKJverty,  are  In  fami- 
lies headed  by  a  worker  In  the  labor  force— 
low-wage,  part-time  or  unemploy?d  workers. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  poor — and  over 
SCr  of  all  the  children  growing  up  in  pov- 
erty—are In  families,  headed  by  a  full-time 
year-round  worker,  whose  wages  are  so  low 
that  his  family  is  Impoverished. 

An  Increase  In  the  federal  minimum  wage 
to  at  least  $2  an  hour,  immediately,  Is  now 
required  on  the  basis  of  the  economic  facts. 
At  a  $2  an  hour  minimum  wage,  a  full-time, 
year-round  worker  would  earn  approximately 
M.OOO  a  year.  This  is  not  much  above  the 
government-defined  poverty  line  of  approxi- 
mately $3,700  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four. 
But  It  would  represent  quite  an  improve- 
ment over  the  $3,200  such  a  worker  earns  at 
the  present  $1.60  federal  minimum  rate. 

The  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  should  be  extended  to  all  workers. 
Employees  of  smaller  retail  establishments, 
many  state  and  local  government  employees, 
many  hired  farm  workers,  household  domes- 
tics, and  others  still  denied  coverage  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Stand.irds  Act  should  be  guaran- 
teed the  benefits  of  the  federal  minimum 
wage  and  protection  against  excessive  hours 
of  work.  The  Act's  coverage,  which  now  pro- 
tects 46  million  workers,  should  be  extended 
to  the  remaining  17  million  non-supervisory 
wage  and  salary  employees  who  are  still  not 
covered  by  this  federal  law. 

Approximately  6  million  workers  currently 
protected  by  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  denied 
Its  hour  protection  because  of  specific  ex- 
emptions. We  believe  that  farm  workers,  hotel 
and  restaurant  workers,  local  transit  employ- 
ees, agricultural  processing  workers  and  other 
similar  groups  need  potectlon  from  excessive 
hours,  as  well  as  an  adequate  fioor  under 
their  wages.  This  hodgepodge  of  exemptions 
should  be  eliminated. 

In  the  past  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  held  extensive 
hearings  on  amending  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  These  hearings  fully  indicated  the 


need  to  raise  the  minimum  and  extend  the 
law's  coverage. 

We  urge  prompt  Congressional  action  to 
update  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  at  least  $2  an 
hour  and  to  extend  the  Act's  coverage  to  the 
17  million  non-supervisory  wage  and  salary 
earners  who  are  still  excluded  from  the  law's 
protection. 


RED  WOLF 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  March  23,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Indian  War  of  1877,  Joslah 
Red  Wolf,  died  at  the  age  of  98  In 
LewLston,  Idaho. 

With  the  death  of  this  patriarch  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Tribe,  America  has 
lost  its  last  living  link  to  that  day  in  1877 
when  Chief  Joseph  surrendered  his  peo- 
ple to  the  U.S.  cavalry  near  the  Bear 
Paw  Mountains  In  Montana  at  the  end 
of  a  1,500  mile  retreat  that  became 
known  as  one  of  the  military  classics  of 
all  time. 

Red  Wolf  was  5  years'  old  then.  To- 
gether with  his  mother,  father,  and 
infant  sister,  he  took  part  in  the  long 
march  that  began  after  they  were  ordered 
on  a  new  reservation  based  on  an  1863 
treaty  which  Chief  Joseph  and  other 
leaders  had  refused  to  sign. 

Rather  than  give  In  to  this  seizure  of 
their  land,  the  Nez  Perce  decided  to  resist. 
Badly  outnumbered  and  burdened  with 
400  women  and  children  and  a  large  herd 
of  horses,  they  valiantly  fought  a  running 
battle  and  repeatedly  outwitted  the  cav- 
alry, which  was  attempting  to  herd  them 
onto  a  reservation  near  Lapwai  in  north- 
central  Idaho. 

In  the  midst  of  the  campaign,  on 
August  9,  1877,  U.S.  troops  attacked  the 
sleeping  tribe  at  dawn  where  they  were 
camped  in  the  Big  Hole  Basin  of  Montana 
near  the  Idaho  border.  In  the  fighting. 
Red  Wolf's  mother  and  iniant  sister  were 
killed. 

Red  Wolf,  who  with  other  boys  of  the 
tribe  helped  to  t«nd  the  horses,  continued 
the  fight  with  his  father  until  October  5, 
1877,  when  Chief  Joseph  gave  his  mem- 
orable surrender  speech: 

It  Is  cold  and  we  have  no  blankets  and  the 
little  children  are  freezing  to  death  .  .  .  from 
where  the  sun  now  stands,  I  will  fight  no 
more  forever. 

Red  Wolf  was  one  of  those  children. 

Mr.  President,  Idaho  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  one  of  their  last  surviving  links 
to  the  frontier.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
mourn  the  passing  of  the  last  survivor  of 
one  of  the  most  notable  campaigns  in 
American  military  history. 

I  commend  to  Senators  two  articles 
published  on  the  occasion  of  Red  Wolf's 
death — one  from  Idaho's  Lewiston  Morn- 
ing Tiibune  of  March  24,  the  other  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  26.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  both  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Lewiston   (Idaho)   Morning  Trib- 
une, Mar.  24,  1971] 
Last  Suevivor  op  Indian  War  Dies  March  24 

Joslah  Red  Wolf,  98,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Indian  War  of  1877,  died  at 
9 :  10  yesterday  morning  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital. 


Red  Wolf,  a  patriarch  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Indian  tribe,  had  been  critically  ill  for  a 
week.  In  recent  years  he  had  been  living  at 
SomervlUe  Home. 

With  the  death  of  Red  Wolf,  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  lost  their  last  living  link  in  the 
chain  that  still  connected  them  to  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1877,  when  the  Nez  Perces, 
badly  outnumbered  and  bvirdened  with  wo- 
men and  children,  fought  one  of  the  classic 
campaigns  In  military  history. 

Red  Wolf  was  5  when  his  father  and 
mother  Jomed  In  the  battle  against  the  U.S. 
Cavalry.  They  were  members  of  the  Looking 
Glass  band,  which  linked  up  with  the  other 
warring  Nez  Perces  at  Kooskla. 

HELPED  WTTR  HORSES 

Like  other  Indian  boys.  Red  Wolf  helped 
with  the  horses  as  the  Nez  Perces  began  their 
retreat  through  the  Idaho  mountains  and 
Into  Montana. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  9,  1877,  the 
Indians  were  camped  In  the  Big  Hole  Basin 
m  Montana,  Just  across  the  present  border 
from  Lemhi  Pass  In  Idaho.  Troops  and  vol- 
unteers under  the  command  of  Col.  John 
Gibbon  attacked  the  sleeping  camp  at  day- 
light. 

In  the  furious  fighting  that  followed.  Red 
Wolf's  mother  and  his  Infant  sister  were 
killed.  They  died  when  struck  by  a  single 
bullet,  the  girl  in  her  mother's  arms. 

Red  Wolf  and  his  father  continued  In  the 
retreat,  which  ended  on  Bear  Paw  Mountain 
In  Montana,  Oct.  5,  when  Chief  Joseph,  a 
leader  of  the  Indians,  gave  his  memorable 
surrender  speech  to  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  say- 
ing in  part  ".  .  .  It  Is  cold  and  we  have  no 
blankets.  The  little  children  are  freezing  to 
death."  Red  Wolf  was  one  of  the  Uttlo 
children. 

Wlien  the  Nez  Perce  were  dispersed  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  Red  Wolf  was  sent  first 
to  Baker  Spring,  Ariz.,  where  he  remained 
one  year.  He  spent  another  year  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  five  years  at  the 
Oakland  Agency  in  Oklahoma. 

He  returned  to  Lapwai  briefly  and  then 
entered  the  Chllloco  Indian  School  in  Okla- 
homa, where,  he  later  recalled,  he  "liked 
everything  and  studied." 

It  was  at  Chllloco  that  Red  Wolf  acquired 
his  lifelong  custom  ol  reading  from  the  Bible 
dally. 

In  1890,  Red  Wolf  entered  the  Carlisle  In- 
stitute for  Indians  In  Pennsylvania  and  stud- 
led  to  be  a  cobbler.  He  spent  three  years  at 
Carlisle,  learning  to  play  both  the  cornet 
and  saxophone  as  a  member  of  the  school 
band.  He  recalled  marching  In  a  Columbua 
Day  parade  at  New  York  City. 

He  worked  in  a  shoe  factory  while  a  student 
at  Carlisle  and  two  pairs  of  shoes  he  made 
were  displayed  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago  In  1893. 

Returning  to  Lapw&l,  Red  Wolf  became  a 
cobbler  at  the  North  Idaho  Indian  Agency 
school,  and  was  director  of  the  eight-piece 
school  band.  His  band  won  a  first  place  In  a 
musical  competition  and  Red  Wolf  noted 
that  It  was  the  quality  of  the  music  not  the 
number  of  players  that  carried  the  day. 

In  1895  he  worked  for  a  time  as  a  cashier 
in  the  VolLmer-Chase  Bank  at  Genesee.  After 
his  marriage  in  1896  to  the  former  Prances 
Raboin  from  Luke's  Gulch  near  HariMter,  he 
Tarmed  In  the  Stltes  area.  He  also  played  In 
the  Stltes  town  band  and  In  an  orchestra 
which  played  for  Saturday  night  dances. 

"Those  were  good  dances,"  he  once  said. 
"Lots  of  people  and  no  trouble." 

In  1912.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Red  Wolf  moved  to 
their  allotment  In  the  Tom  BeaU  area  and 
farmed  there  for  many  years.  They  later 
moved  to  Spalding  and  to  Lapwai.  Mrs.  Red 
Wolf  died  Dec.  27,  1951. 

Red  Wolf  was  born  Dec.  28.  1872,  at  Asotin, 
the  son  of  Red  Wolf  of  the  Alpowa  Band  of 
the  Nez  Perces.  His  mother  was  visiting  at 
Asotin  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 
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In  his  later  years  after  the  death  of  hla 
wife.  Red  Wolf  made  his  home  at  Lapwal, 
attending  the  Presbyterian  Church,  taking 
a  sweat  bath  In  Lapwal  Creek  almost  dally, 
reading  his  Bible  and  providing  historical 
Information  for  fellow  tribal  members  and 
white  historians. 

He  was  often  guest  of  honor  at  special 
occasions  Involving  the  tribe  or  Indian  and 
Idaho  history.  One  such  occasion  was  Aug. 
26.  1967,  when  he  turned  the  first  shovelful 
of  dirt  for  the  opening  of  a  visitor  center  at 
the  Big  Hole  National  Monument,  where  his 
mother  and  sister  met  death  In  August,  1887. 

The  funeral  will  be  Saturday  morning  at 
10  In  the  Spalding  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Rev.  David  Miles  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be 
at  Spalding  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
the  Brower-Wann  Funeral  Home. 

[Prom  *he  Washington  Post,  Mar.  36,  1971] 

JosiAH  Red  Wolt,  Nez  Pzxce  Indian 
(By  Jerry  McGinn) 

Lewiston,  Idaho,  March  25. — Joslah  Red 
Wolf  was  5  In  1877  when  Chief  Joseph,  great 
leader  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians,  surrendered 
his  people  to  the  U.S.  cavalry  In  the  midst  of 
a  snowstorm  on  Bear  Paw  Mountain  in 
Montana. 

Red  Wolf,  who  had  helped  herd  horses 
during  the  retreat  of  the  Nez  Perce,  died 
Tuesday.  He  was  98. 

Chief  Joseph  took  about  600  Indians  on 
a  retreat  of  more  than  1.500  miles  through 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  In  a  classic  mili- 
tary flight. 

The  Nez  Perce,  badly  outnumbered  and 
burdened  with  400  women  and  children  and 
a  herd  of  about  7,000  horses,  fought  a  run- 
ning battle  and  repeatedly  outwitted  the 
cavalry,  which  was  attempting  to  herd  the 
tribe  on  a  new  reserv^atlon  near  Lapwal  In 
North  Central  Idaho. 

The  Indians  had  been  uprooted  from  their 
reservation  in  Wallowa  County  near  Joseph, 
Ore.,  along  the  Snake  River  In  the  fall  of 
1877. 

The  U.S.  Government  In  1876  had  signed 
a  treaty  giving  the  estimated  900-square- 
mlle  area  to  the  Indians  "forever." 

One  year  later,  the  treaty  was  rescinded 
as  settlers  began  squatting  on  the  Indian 
lands.  The  Nez  Perces  were  given  30  days 
to  pack  up  and  leave. 

But  the  Indians  decided  to  run  for  It  after 
three  tribesmen  got  drunk  and  killed  four 
white  men.  The  feeling  was  that  the  whole 
tribe  would  be  blamed. 

Red  Wolf's  family  were  members  of  the 
Chief  Looking  Glass  band  which  Joined 
Joseph  (of  the  Wallowa  band)  at  Kooskla, 
Idaho. 

Early  In  the  morning  of  Aug.  9,  1877,  after 
several  skirmishes  in  which  the  Indians  came 
out  on  top,  the  Nez  Perce  were  camped  In 
Big  Hole  Basin  In  Montana  near  the  Idaho 
border. 

As  dawn  broke,  troops  and  volunteers  under 
the  command  of  Col.  John  Gibbon  attacked 
the  sleeping  camp.  The  soldiers  opened  flre  on 
the  Indian  tents. 

In  the  fighting.  Red  Wolf's  mother  and 
Infant  sister  were  killed.  One  bullet  struck 
the  child  In  the  back  and  the  same  projectile 
passed  through  the  mother.  ^_^ 

Red  Wolf  and  his  father  continued  In  the 
retreat,  which  ended  on  Bear  Paw  Mountain 
Oct.  5.  1877,  when  Chief  Joseph  gave  his 
memorable  surrender  speech. 

"It  Is  cold  and  we  have  no  blankets,  the 
little  children  are  freezing  to  death  .  .  ."  he 
said  In  part. 

Red  Wolf  was  one  of  those  children.  The 
last  one. 

He  was  taken  prisoner  but  later  was  freed 
and  attended  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Indian  Institute. 
He  became  an  accomplished  musician  and 
for  many  years  farmed  In  the  Lapwal  area. 


VIETNAM  "OIL  FINDS" 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr,  Hart).  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  remarks  on  American  oil  com- 
panies and  the  implication  of  their 
involvement  in  continued  American 
action  in  Vietnam. 

I  expressed  my  views  on  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  an  earlier  colloquy  today, 
but  would  like  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  in  exploding  the  myth 
that  there  is  some  sinister  plot  or  con- 
spiracy between  U.S.  oil  companies  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
prolonging  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
the  benefit  of  the  oil  companies. 

Senator  Hart  has  done  a  thorough  and 
excellent  job  of  discrediting  the  ridicu- 
lous charges  that  have  been  made 
against  the  oil  companies,  and  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  compliment  he  has  paid 
them  in  the  exoneration  of  their  motives. 

Those  who  see  a  sinister  plot  between 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department 
and  the  oil  companies  might  review  their 
history  hooks.  What  has  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment ever  before  done  for  the  oil  com- 
panies in  their  international  efforts? 

More  than  40  years  ago,  Mexico  ex- 
propriated all  U.S.  oil  properties  in 
Mexico  and  since  then  there  have  been 
numerous  other  cases  of  expropriation 
by  other  Latin  American  countries.  Peru 
and  Bolivia  are  recent  examples.  Algeria 
has  taken  over  all  U.S.  oil  properties  and 
now  proposes  to  sell  products  such  as 
liquified  natural  gas  back  to  U.S.  com- 
panies through  the  nationalized  company 
that  now  operates  the  expropriated 
properties. 

Venezuela  has  enacted  laws  that  leave 
little  profit  for  the  American  companies 
that  developed  and  operate  their  oil 
Industry. 

Other  countries,  including  Libya,  are 
threatening.  In  fact,  Libya  has  already 
taken  over  all  foreign  marketing 
facilities. 

Added  up,  the  assistance  U.S.  interna- 
tional oil  companies  have  had  from  their 
own  Government  amounts  to  about  zero. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  reasoned  expose 
of  this  hoax  and  I  would  also  point  to  an 
NBC  nightly  news  broadcast  of  last  Fri- 
day. March  26,  which  very  factually  and 
objectively  reported  the  background  and 
status  of  "oil  finds"  the  coastal  waters 
of  Thailand  and  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  that  portion  of 
the  NBC  broadcast  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

South  Vietnam  Constoerino  Bros  For  Off 
Shore  Oil  Drilling  Rights 

Frank  McGee.  Since  1968,  geologists  have 
been  locking  for  oil  under  the  coastal  waters 
of  Thailand  and  Indochina.  Thailand  and 
Cambodia  have  already  let  concessions.  Now, 
South  Viet  Nam  Is  considering  bids  for  drill- 
ing rights  in  the  promising  area  off  the 
Mekong  River  Delta.   (FILM  CLIP) 

John  Rich.  The  coastline  of  South  Viet 
Nam  is  one  of  the  world's  lasrt  unexplolted 
oil   frontiers.  This   strife   torn   country  has 


become  the  focus  of  interest  for  major  oil 
companies  from  all  over  the  world.  Oilmen 
believe  the  South  Vietnamese  might  strike 
It  rich,  that  the  Vietnamese  off  shore 
deposits  may  rival  the  recent  Alaskan  North 
Slope  discoveries. 

Any  oil  at  all  will  be  a  boon  to  the  strug- 
gling Vietnamese  economy.  Viet  Nam  today 
Imports  all  Us  petroleum.  In  Saigon  and 
other  cities  where  motor  scooters  have 
replaced  bicycles,  the  demand  for  oil  grows 
dally.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  oil  riches, 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  has 
passed  a  special  petroleum  law.  It  Is  now 
settl.ig  up  a  new  petroleum  board. 

The  Inexperienced  Vietnamese  have  asked 
the  Iranians  to  help  In  dealing  with  the 
international  oil  firms.  A  delegation  of 
advisers  from  Iran  is  due  in  Saigon  In  early 
April. 

At  least  a  dozen  American  companies  are 
interested  in  the  South  Viet  Nam  prospects 
They  have  sent  representatives  to  Saigon. 
But  so  is  the  French,  the  British,  the 
Canadians,  and  the  Japanese,  especially  ihe 
Japanese.  OH  experts  from  Japan  are  prom- 
inent these  days  in  Saigon.  Japan  has  formed 
a  consortium  of  companies  to  pool  resources 
for  the  coming  Viet  Nam  bidding.  Japan  is 
oil  hungry. 

Foreign  oilmen  In  Saigon  are  aware  of, 
but  scoff,  at  charges  that  the  war  Is  being 
prolonged  to  protect  their  Interests.  Ameri- 
can businessmen  are  ready  to  concede  that 
the  Japanese,  not  themselves,  will  probably 
be  the  big  winners  in  the  Viet  Nam  oil 
sweepstakes.  Some  U.S.  comp.inles  are  so 
convinced  of  this,  they  are  trying  to  tie  up 
with  the  Japanese  in  Joint  ventures. 

At  the  moment,  the  off  shore  zones  have 
not  been  chartered,  the  final  makeup  of  the 
petroleum  board  Is  Incomplete,  and  the  day 
for  accepting  bids  for  exploration  has  not 
been  set.  The  experts  estimate  that  It  will 
be  at  least  another  couple  of  years  before 
any  drilling  begins.  The  long  range  pros- 
pects look  very  bright,  but  until  the  wells 
are  sunk,  no  one  can  be  certain  whether  or 
not  any  oil  will  be  found.  This  Is  John  Rich, 
NBC  News,  Saigon. 


MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATURE 

SUPPORTS  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL 
MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
through  its  legislature,  has  urged  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  providing 
for  a  minimum  wage  increase  to  a  $2  per 
hour  level.  In  the  resolution  adopted  by 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  two  factors  are  cited 
which  I  believe  bear  continual  repetition. 
First,  every  man  who  labors  is  worthy 
of  a  decent  living  wage.  And  second,  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased. 

I  believe  these  are  two  simple  truths 
witli  which  all  of  us  can  readily  agree. 
But  we  should  not  be  misled  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  these  truths.  They  reflect  the 
fact  that  millions  of  working  Amricans 
are  laboring  at  wages  below  the  Federal 
Government's  poverty  standard  even 
though  they  are  covered  by  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  becaase  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  communication,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


RESOLUTION      MEMORIALIZING     THE      CONGBX88 
OF    THE    UNTTED    STATES    TO    ENACT    LEGISLA- 
TION Providing  fob  a  Minimum  Wage  of  $2 
Whereas.  Every  man  who  labors  Is  worthy 
of  a  decent  living  wage;  and 

Whereaa,  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
continually  from  year  to  year;  therefore  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  minimum  wage  of  two  dollars; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  Secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and 
to  each  member  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

BARRING  U.S.  AGENCIES  PROM 
PROPAGANDIZING  ON  BEHALF  OF 
FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr,  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29, 1  introduced  S.  1397  to  bar  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency — or  any  other 
U.S.  agency — from  engaging  in  propa- 
ganda activity  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. This  proposal  is  primarily 
aimed  at  stopping  the  USIA  from  con- 
tinuing its  promotional  program  of  sell- 
ing the  Thieu-Ky  regime  to  the  citizens 
of  Vietnam. 

As  an  example  of  why  this  legislation 
is  needed.  I  call  attention  to  an  article 
in  the  Progressive  of  March  1971.  It 
tells  of  the  USIA  taking  public  opinion 
polls  for  President  Thieu,  "Our  Govern- 
ment provides  that  Uttle  service  without 
charge  '  to  the  South  Vietnamese  leader, 
states  the  Progressive.  The  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  Saigon,  Gloria 
Emerson,  is  reported  as  finding — 

That  the  U.S.  mission  In  South  Vietnam, 
which  conducts  monthly  surveys  In  all  44 
provinces  under  Its  Pacification  Attitude 
Analysis  System,  has  Inserted  special  ques- 
tions to  help  Thleu  find  out  how  he  rates 
with  Vietnamese  voters,  how  they  rate  his 
political  rivals,  and  what  Issues  concern 
the  people  most. 

This  kind  of  support  for  a  foreign 
government,  using  money  furnished  by 
American  taxpayers,  makes  a  mockery 
of  our  professed  goal  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  is  a  Lmx*  Pou.? 

In  his  bid  for  reelection  this  year,  President 
Thleu  does  not  need  the  Messrs.  Gallup  or 
Harris  to  conduct  polls  for  him — our  Govern- 
ment provides  that  Uttle  service  without 
charge.  After  all,  when  two  U.S.  Administra- 
tions have  expended  bUUons  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  American  and  Vietnamese  lives 
to  support  the  Thieu-Ky  dictatorship,  what's 
a  little  poll  or  two.  or  three? 

Gloria  Emerson,  a  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent In  Saigon,  recently  reported  that 
the  U.S.  mission  In  South  Vietnam,  which 
conducts  monthly  surveys  in  all  forty-four 
provinces  under  Its  Pacification  Attitude 
Analysis  System,  has  Inserted  special  ques- 
tions to  help  Thleu  find  out  how  he  rates 
with  Vietnamese  voters,  how  they  rate  his 
political  rivals,  and  what  Issues  concern  the 
people  most. 

When  Thleu  and  Ky  were  elected  president 
and  vice  president  In  September  1967  they 
received  only  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  vote. 
The  rest  was  divided  among  ten  opposition 


slates  In  a  rigged  election  In  which  seven 
other  slates,  including  the  regime's  two  most 
serious  opponents,  were  kept  off  the  ballot. 
Persons  suspected  of  being  Communist  or 
neutralists  could  not  run  for  oflBce  or  vote, 
and  the  press  was  effectively  muzzled.  This 
time  around.  General  Thleu  apparently  hopes 
to  test  the  political  mood  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  through  the  U.S.  mission's  polls  before 
deciding  what  dictatorial  measures  he  may 
need  to  guarantee  his  reelection. 

Correspondent  Emerson  quoted  from  a  let- 
ter by  Richard  Wlnslow,  who  resigned  his 
post  as  a  U.S.  civil  adviser  In  a  delta  province 
in  protest  of  the  use  of  the  surveys  to  aid 
Tnleu.  Wlnslow  wrote  to  a  friend  that  at  a 
lunch  last  November  In  Saigon  he  had  been 
Informed  by  two  Americans  heading  the  pac- 
ification studies  group  that  "Thleu  asked 
[Ambassador]  Colby  to  send  out  the  teams 
to  make  a  study  of  the  people's  feelings  to- 
ward the  1971  Presidential  election  so  that 
Thleu  would  know  where  his  strong  points 
were  and  where  he'd  have  to  arrange  some- 
thing [like  quickly  appointing  new  officials] 
which  would  make  sure  that  he'd  come  out 
ahead  in  a  given  area." 

The  two  U.S  officials,  said  Wlnslow,  told 
him:  "It  has  been  decided  at  the  very  highest 
levels  that  Thleu's  reelection  is  essential  to 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States." 

An  American  official  In  Saigon  denied  to 
The  New  York  Times  correspondent  that 
Thleu  or  his  government  had  requested  the 
survey's  political  questions.  But  a  young 
American  pacification  worker,  who  asked  that 
his  name  be  vrithheld.  said  some  of  the 
questions  were  designed  to  Insure  Thleu's 
reelection.  "I  really  object,  very  strongly," 
he  said,  "to  this  kind  of  direct  political  Inter- 
ference by  the  American  Embassy  In  the 
upcoming  elections  here,  especially  In  light 
of  all  the  American  claims  to  the  contrary." 

We  strongly  urge  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  look  Into  the  matter  of 
U.S.  Interference  In  Vietnam's  election.  To 
answer  our  own  opening  question,  "What's 
a  little  poll?"  It  Is  another  ominous  sign  that 
we  are  going  to  help  General  Thleu  rig  an- 
other election  and  retain  his  power,  no  mat- 
ter what  further  outpouring  of  blood  and 
treastire  It  costs  the  poeple  of  Indochina  and 
the  United  States  In  a  war  being  waged  for 
the  survival  of  his  military  junta. 


ONSLAUGHT  OF  THE  SNOWMOBILE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  America  is 
a  nation  of  mechanization  and  motoriza- 
tion. Just  about  anything  we  do  now- 
adays we  do  with  a  motor  or  an  engine — 
even  to  cleaning  our  teeth  or  brushing 
our  clothes. 

We  are  also  a  nation  of  fads.  When 
something  catches  on  it  usually  catches 
on  big.  Often  the  fads  are  shortlived,  but 
sometimes  they  stick  with  us  for 
generations. 

The  latest  example  of  America's  fond- 
ness for  motorization  and  fads  is  the 
snowmobile.  This  is  a  light,  maneuver- 
able,  and  relatively  inexpensive  little  ve- 
hicle that  enables  man  to  whisk  himself 
over  snow  quickly  and  easily.  And  they 
are  fim  to  drive.  It  has  certainly  solved 
the  old  problem  of  getting  around  in 
snow. 

For  one  thing,  there  are  suddenly  a 
great  many  snowmobiles — nearly  l'/2 
million  of  them,  and  most  of  them  sold 
during  the  past  two  winters. 

For  another,  they  are  powered  by  that 
arch  enemy  of  clean  air  and  tranquility, 
the  internal  combustion  engine. 

They  enable  man  to  ride  roughshod 
over  plant  and  animal  life  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer. 


And  they  can  be  dangerous  under  the 
control  of  an  inexperienced  or  reckless 
driver. 

Recent  months  have  brought  rising 
concern  on  the  part  of  environmental- 
ists and  conservation-minded  citizens 
and  organizations  over  the  spectacular 
increase  in  the  number  of  snowmobiles 
and  other  overland  motor  vehicles  being 
operated  in  the  parks,  recreation  areas, 
forests,  wildlife  areas,  seashores,  lake- 
shores,  and  other  public  land  areas 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  growing  volume  of  correspondence 
I  have  received  and  increasingly  frequent 
articles  in  periodicals  leave  little  doubt 
that  a  motorized  invasion  of  the  Na- 
tion's countryside  is  underway.  The  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  hsus  jumped 
the  curb  and  is  blazing  new  trails  as 
never  before. 

There  is  also  concern  over  accidents 
and  injuries  as  well  as  alarm  over  pos- 
sible environmental  consequences. 

Special  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  snowmobile.  The  December  1970  issue 
of  Reader's  Digest  contains  a  condensa- 
tion of  a  Sports  Illustrated  article  by 
Jack  Olsen  entitled  "Time  to  Control 
Snowmobiles."  The  article  states  that 
not  only  are  there  more  than  1 V2  million 
of  these  vehicles  in  use  throughout  the 
coimtry  but  that  something  like  600.000 
more  were  expected  to  be  sold  this  past 
winter.  It  states  that  in  the  snow  country 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  escape  the 
roar  of  these  vehicles  on  weekends,  and 
goes  on  to  paint  a  grisly  picture  of  in- 
juries and  deaths  attributed  to  the  snow- 
mobile. Serious  questions  are  raised 
concerning  the  dsmgers  involved  in  the 
sport,  and  the  prospect  that  increased 
imregulated  snowmobiling  may  entail 
grave  damage  to  wildlife  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Reader's  Digest  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  February  26,  1971,  issue  of  Life 
magazine  also  called  attention  to  the 
snowmobile  citing  its  usefulness  to  some 
and  the  dangers  that  can  attend  its  mis- 
use. According  to  Life,  trappers,  forest 
rangers,  police,  postmen,  and  others  who 
have  to  get  out  in  the  snow  find  the  de- 
vice a  great  help,  but  others  use  its  high 
speed  and  mobility  "to  ignore  fences, 
skidding  merrily  over  small  shrubbery, 
rose  gardens,  croplands,  tree  farms,  and 
through  hitherto  peaceful  forest  lands." 

The  December  1970,  issue  of  Today's 
Health  included  an  article  entitled  "Time 
To  Tame  the  Abominable  Snowmobiler," 
describing  its  usefulness  as  a  service  ve- 
hicle for  foresters,  farmers,  ranchers, 
linemen,  and  others  whose  work  carries 
them  into  areas  far  from  plowed  high- 
ways, but  expressing  deep  concern  over 
the  accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths  that 
have  occurred.  According  to  the  article: 

One  of  the  ugliest  of  snowmobiling  acci- 
dents occurs  when  operators  run  Into  fences 
and  other  snow-concealed  obstacles. 

OflBcials  have  received  bizarre  reports 
of  persons  decapitated  when  driving 
through  snowbanks  that  turned  out  to  be 
snow-covered  fences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  written  by  Mr.  Mike  Michaelson, 
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also  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  Washington  Post  added  its  voice 
in  an  editorial  of  March  11,  1971,  stating 
that  "remote,  snowed-ln  nature  is  also 
in  danger  of  being  snowed  under  by 
snowmobiles";  that  "there  has  been 
damage  to  young  trees  and  seedlings," 
and  calling  for  action  by  both  State  and 
Federal  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  Post  editorial;  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  December  31, 
1970,  entitled  "Snowmobiles  and  Wild- 
life"; and  an  article  from  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  of  November  23,  1970,  entitled 
"Impact  of  Snowmobiles."  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Pat  Bartholomew  of  Sun  Valley,  Idaho, 
expresses  concern  over  the  impact  of 
snowmobiling  on  the  wildlife  wintering 
areas  within  the  Sawtooth  National 
Forest  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  of  March  3,  1971,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Dr.  Donald  G.  Lindmark  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  D. 
Straffln,  Jr.,  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Avl  Omstein  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, and  M.  A.  Keyes  of  New  Richmond, 
Wisconsin,  are  typical  of  the  citizens  who 
have  written  about  the  impact  of  snow- 
mobiles and  other  all-terrain  vehicles  on 
our  wilderness  areas,  parks,  forests,  and 
other  public  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  these  citizens 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  coming  out 
against  snowmobiles.  Nor  am  I  attempt- 
ing to  predict  doom  or  disaster.  However, 
I  am  directing  attention  to  the  growing 
alarm  over  safety  problems  and  environ- 
mental consequences  involved  in  the  un- 
restrained operation  of  these  vehicles. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  they  have 
captured  the  imagination  and  interest 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  recrea- 
tion-minded citizens,  most  of  whom  are 
themselves  dedicated  sportsmen  com- 
mitted to  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal protection.  Indeed,  besides  facilitat- 
ing the  performance  of  a  wide  range  of 
useful  service  and  commercial  functions, 
the  snowmobile  has  unquestionably 
broadened  the  range  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunity.  And  this  is  good. 

But  I  am  concerned  over  alleged  ex- 
cesses— the  lurid  accounts  of  injury  and 
death  and  the  fears  being  expressed  for 
our  environment.  And  I  am  concerned 
about  the  broader  picture. 

The  snowmobile  joins  a  growing  family 
of  cross-country  vehicles.  Trail  bikes. 
Motorcycles.  Dune  buggies.  And  the  in- 
genious all-terrain  vehicles  that  travel 
on  water,  through  marshes,  and  over  all 
types  of  land. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  environ- 
mental problems  bred  by  the  auto- 
mobile— traffic  congestion,  accelerated 
highway  construction,  parking  problems, 
noise,  air  pollution,  junk  yards.  And  now 
some  3  million  recreational  vehicles  of 
all  kinds  now  range  In  rapidly  increasing 
number  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  open  spaces  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 


Just  what  problems  do  such  mecha- 
nized sports  portend?  What  is  the  extent 
of  the  physical  damage  to  the  land? 
What  harm  is  actually  being  done  to 
plantlife?  What  is  the  impact  on  fish 
and  wildlife?  Do  mechanized  sports  pose 
a  real  threat  to  nature's  ecological  bal- 
ance? What  conflicts  do  they  pose  in 
terms  of  more  traditional  types  of  out- 
door recreation?  Are  land  trespass  and 
property  damage  a  real  problem?  What 
law-enforcement  problems  exist  and 
what  future  problems  are  anticipated? 
Are  existing  statutes,  rules  and  regula- 
tions adequate  to  deal  with  whatever 
problems  confront  our  national  parks, 
recreation  areas,  seashores  wildlife 
areas,  and  other  public  lands? 

At  the  very  least.  Mr.  President,  enough 
is  known  now  to  warrant  a  searching 
inquiry.  Our  land  and  wildlife  resources 
are  among  our  most  precious  national 
assets. 

While  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
have  primary  responsibility  for  regula- 
tions. Congress  should  examine  and  re- 
evaluate existing  laws,  regulations  and 
policies  and  if  necessary  formulate  a 
comprehensive  land  use  code  to  govern 
the  operation  of  such  vehicles  on  the 
federal  lands. 

I  have  directed  the  staff  of  my  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation to  follow  the  matter  closely.  I 
invite  comments  from  all  interested 
parties.  An  an  appropriate  time,  I  expect 
public  hearings  before  the  subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Reader's  Digest.  December  1970] 
TiMB  To  Control  Snowmobiles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  liook  watched  appre- 
hensively as  a  snowmobile  snarled  Its  way 
iij/  the  frozen  Chandler  River  In  Jonesboro, 
Maine.  The  river  Ice  was  thin  and,  as  the 
couple  watched,  the  smowmoblle  reached  a 
hole  In  the  Ice  and  disappeared.  Rescuers 
alerted  by  the  Looks  worked  for  days  and 
found  nothing.  Six  weeks  passed,  still  noth- 
ing. Six  weeks  passed,  still  nothing  was 
found,  and  no  one  was  reported  missing. 

Thus  the  booming  winter  sport  of  snow- 
mobiling had  chalked  up  yet  another  tragic 
mystery.  It  had  long  since  registered  Its  first 
snowmobile  auto  deaths.  Its  first  mangled 
children.  Its  first  wholesale  vandalisms  on 
snowmobile-back.  The  snowmobile  was 
abroad  In  the  wilds,  and  almost  everywhere 
It  went  there  was  trouble. 

Something  like  600,000  snowmobiles  will 
be  sold  this  winter,  and  more  than  one  and 
a  half  million  are  already  on  the  trail.  In 
snow-country  states  like  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  It  Is  all  but  Impossible 
to  escape  the  din  of  these  vehicles  on  week- 
ends. The  first  three-Inch  snowfall  of  winter 
turns  the  whole  countryside  Into  a  broad, 
navigable  highway,  and  the  snowmobile  can 
then  take  people  where  people  do  not  belong. 
Thus,  at  a  time  when  everyone  else  Is  closest 
to  ImmobUlty,  the  snowmobUer  Is  most  ex- 
hllaratlngly  free.  And  dangerous.  Consider: 

The  sports-loving  wife  of  Quebec's  minis- 
ter of  highways  led  her  three  children  on  a 
snowmobile  safari.  Under  the  wheels  of  a 
truck,  she  became  Quebec's  32nd  snow- 
mobile death  last  winter. 

Two  snowmobllers  were  crushed  by  a 
freight  train  near  Stratford,  N.H.  The  noisy 
pounding  of  their  machines  apparently  kept 
them  from  hearing  the  train. 

A  snowmobile  snapped  a  chain  across  a 
trail  In  Vermont.  The  chain  whipped  back 


and    killed    a   snowmobller    following    close 
behind. 

In  the  early  days  of  snowmobiling.  such 
accidents  were  considered  rare  and  freakish. 
Now  they  are  common.  So  many  snow- 
ni&br.ers  have  died  In  collisions  wiih  cars 
a.nd  trucks  that  most  states  have  banned 
the  snow  vehicles  from  public  ways.  But 
snowmobllers  manage  to  die  anyway.  John 
Marsh,  Maine's  Safety  Officer  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game,  says 
tliat  snowmobiling  is  demonstrably  more 
dangerous  than  hunting.  "I  put  200,000 
hunters  or  so  into  the  woods  a  year  and  have 
only  50  accidents,"  he  says.  "Last  season 
there  were  about  30,000  snowmobiles  regis- 
tered, arid  we  had  more  ti'ar-  300  arcdeiits." 
According  to  the  Ontario  Safety  League, 
"S'.owmoblllng  may  have  the  highest  fatality 
rate  of  any  recreational  activity  In  the 
world." 

One  part  of  the  problem  Is  that  hardly  a 
state  or  province  places  restrictions  on  the 
age  of  snowmobile  drivers  If  a  child  can  see 
over  the  windshield  (or  even  If  he  cannot) 
he  is  eligible. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  is  power. 
Eleven  years  ago  the  first  seven-horsepower 
snowmobiles  whisked  over  the  snow  at  speeds 
below  30  m.p.h.  But  the  industry  soon  found 
Itself  in  a  horsepower  race.  Today  the  aver- 
age family  snowmobile  will  go  60  mph.,  and 
the  world's  snoicmobile  speed  record  is  114.5 
m.p.h.  The  cliche  advertisement  has  become 
an  airborne  snowmobile.  Its  goggled  driver 
crouched  over  the  windshield,  his  knees 
flexed  and  his  clothes  rippling.  "Many  ama- 
teur drivers  try  to  emulate  these  stunts," 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  Gazette 
reported,  "with  the  result  that  the  average 
production  line  machine,  not  equipped  for 
such  sport,  ends  up  smashed  and  the  driver 
seriously  injured  or  killed."  A  snowmobile 
is  not  the  most  stable  of  vehicles  when  it  is 
running  on  hard-packed  snow.  In  the  air,  one 
would  be  safer  on  a  pterodactyl. 

Most  snowmobllers  are  personable  and  law- 
abiding,  but  any  sport  that  emphasizes  speed 
is  bound  to  attract  the  wild  ones.  On  Michi- 
gan's Upper  Peninsula,  the  wintertime  van- 
dalizing of  summer  cabins  has  become  a 
major  problem.  Along  the  canals  that  face  the 
Lake  St.  Clair  area  northeast  of  Detroit, 
children's  hockey  games  were  broken  up  by 
marauding  gangs  of  snowmobllers,  and 
nearby  recreation  areas  reported  that  snow- 
mobiling ruffians  were  chasing  women  and 
children.  In  Colorado,  snowmobllers  chugged 
up  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Continental 
Divide  to  see  who  would  be  first  to  strip  a 
crashed  airplane. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  actions  of  an 
Irresponsible  few.  In  the  long  run,  they  may 
be  of  less  consequence  than  the  actions  of 
responslblle  operators — those  well-meaning 
souls  who  roar  into  the  woods  In  winter  for  a 
single  reason :  because  they  love  the  outdoors 
and  the  animals  and  the  snow.  They  may  love 
them,  in  fact,  to  death.  The  first  unnatural 
ingredient  they  add  to  the  forest  Is  noise— 
earspUttlng,  pounding,  reverberating  noise. 
"When  you  come  on  any  species  of  i^ildUfe 
vHth  the  anoiomobile,"  Says  Lloyd  H.  Clark, 
retired  warden  supervisor  with  the  Maine 
Fish  and  Game  Department,  "you'll  find  him 
on  the  move,  with  a  wild  look  of  terror  In  his 
eyes."  Although  conservationists  say  that  we 
don't  know  how  badly  wildlife  needs  the  dead 
silence  of  winter,  they  are  certain  that  most 
animals  cannot  accommodate  to  noise  during 
the  breeding  season,  particularly  animals 
vrtth  high  metabolic  rates,  like  mink. 

The  snowmobile  reaches  Its  peak  of  mobil- 
ity at  a  time  when  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
forest — animals,  birds,  rangers,  wardens— are 
least  mobile  and  effective.  Beaver  trapping  In 
Maine  Is  reaching  dangerous  levels  now  that 
trappers  can  race  from  set  to  set  on  snow- 
mobiles. Bobcats  are  being  annihilated  In 
certain  areas  by  hunters  who  track  them  by 
snowmobile,  then  release  dogs  that  have  been 
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towed  along  behind  on  sleds.  Until  Minne- 
sota expanded  a  model  law  prohibiting  har- 
ai-svient  of  all  animals  by  snowmobiles,  some 
of  its  hunters,  aboard  snowmobUes,  used  to 
enjoy  chasing  foxes  and  deer  to  exhaustion 
and  death. 

The  menace  Is  both  blatant  and  subtle.  A 
well-intentioned  snowmobller  packing  down 
a  trail  In  deep  woods  has  no  Idea  of  the 
ecological  destruction  he  may  be  wreaking. 
Canadian  wildlife -expert  Philip  Corbet  notes 
that  snow  is  an  excellent  insulator,  a  nat- 
ural protection  for  mice  and  other  small 
animals.  But  It  must  b«  thick  enough,  and 
It  must  not  be  packed  (It  ceases  to  Insulate 
when  packed ) .  Snowmobile  tracks  are  per- 
manent barriers  In  the  brush  for  animals 
under  the  snow. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  For  the  most  part, 
conservationists  are  agreed  that  if  the  silence 
and  sanctity  of  the  woods  are  to  be  preserved, 
and  If  nature's  Immutable  laws  are  not  to  be 
flouted  any  further,  all  snow  states  must 
consider  legislation  that  would: 

Bar  vast  areas  of  public  lands  to  snow- 
mobiles, limit  them  to  trails  specifically 
marked  for  the  noisy  sport,  and  bar  them 
flatly  from  public  roads 

Forbid  hunting  or  trapping  from  snow- 
mobiles, hunting  or  chasing  game  with  snow- 
mobiles, riding  snowmobiles  Into  hunting 
areas  during  game  season,  or  Indeed  using 
snow  vehicles  in  any  way  at  all  connected 
with  hunting. 

Require  registration  and  licensing  of  snow- 
mobiles with  state  wildlife  or  motor-vehicle 
departments,  application  of  oversized  num- 
bers on  front  cowlings,  and  serial  numbers 
embedded  In  the  tread  so  that  snowmobUes 
will  leave  an  Identifiable  trail  wherever  they 

go- 

The  alternative  to  such  rigorous  legislation 
would  seem  to  be  the  passive  accept.anc€  of 
another  forest  pollutant  and  the  continued 
erosion  of  man's  fundamental  right  to  peace 
and  quiet.  A  snowmobile  dealer  ace' dentally 
exprasEed  the  gravamen  of  the  matter  to  the 
New  York  Times.  Extolling  the  wonders  of 
the  sport,  he  was  quoted  as  saying,  "A  new 
world  has  been  created  In  the  winter 
months."  Apparently  no  one  thought  to  ask 
him:  What  was  wrong  vrtth  the  old  one? 


[From  Today's  Health,  December  1970] 

Time  To  Tam«  the  Abominable 

Snowmobiles 

(By  Mike  Mlchaelson) 

SnowmobUes  are  sport.  They  whlak  riders 
across  the  great  expanse  of  winter.  But  there 
la  another  side  to  the  snowmobile  and  the 
snowmobiler. 

The  versatile,  go-anywhere  machines  have 
been  implicated  In  vacatlon-cabln  break-Ins, 
damage  to  private  property,  and  even  In 
the  escape  of  bank  robbers.  But  the  mosts 
deadly  kind  of  trouble  snowmobiles  get  In- 
volved m  happens  to  those  who  ride  them. 
And  It  Is  mainly  because  of  where  they  ride 
them. 

Heedless  of  danger,  snowmobllers  zip  across 
busy  highways  and  along  snow-covered  rail- 
road tracks.  They  venture  onto  thinly  frozen 
lakes  and  crash  Into  snow-concealed  objects. 
The  results  often  are  disastrous,  sometimes 
fatal. 

Last  February,  five  snowmobiles  were  trav- 
eling In  single  file  along  railroad  tracks  near 
Stratford,  New  Hampshire.  Because  of  the 
noise  of  their  machines,  the  operators  were 
unable  to  hear  an  approaching  Canadian  Na- 
tional freight  train.  The  screen  of  snow  the 
machines  threw  up  obscured  them  from  the 
engineer's  view.  Two  of  the  ofT-llmlts  snow- 
mobllers were  crushed  to  death  by  the  train. 

Less  than  two  weeks  later,  a  woman  was 
killed  at  Warren,  Minnesota,  when  her  snow- 
mobile collided  with  a  passenger  train.  She 
had  been  out  on  a  Sundav  afternoon  ride 
with  her  husband  and  friends. 


Last  winter,  338  snowmobUe  casualties 
were  recorded  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil. Of  74  fatalities  reported,  30  percent  In- 
volved motor  vehicles.  28  percent  Involved 
fixed  objects,  and  22  percent  were  drownings. 
And  this  toll  of  Injury  and  death  may  be 
higher,  since  comprehensive  reporting  sys- 
tems have  yet  to  be  established. 

One  of  the  ugliest  of  snowmobiling  acci- 
dents occurs  when  operators  run  Into  fences 
and  other  snow-concealed  obstacles.  Officials 
have  received  bizarre  reports  of  persons  de- 
capitated when  driving  through  "snow- 
banks" that  turned  out  to  be  snow-covered 
wire  fences. 

In  Appleton.  Wisconsin,  two  men  were  seri- 
ously injured  when  their  machine  went  out 
of  control  and  struck  a  barbed-wire  fence. 
The  driver  suSered  a  severely  lacerated  throat 
and  his  passenger  was  treated  for  a  broken 
collarbone,  a  contusion  to  the  right  eye,  and 
a  head  cut. 

Encounters  with  telephone  guy  wires  and 
strung  chains,  unseen  by  speeding  snowmo- 
bile riders,  have  proved  fatal.  Seventeen-year- 
old  James  Gerald  Helms,  driving  his  snowmo- 
bile last  v^inter  on  a  baseball  diamond  in 
Gratiot  County,  Michigan,  was  killed  when 
struck  In  the  neck  by  a  cable  strung  between 
two  light  poles. 

Accidents  are  to  be  expected  In  a  speed- 
oriented  pastime  whose  accelerated  growth 
has  outstripped  efforts  to  control  it.  Ten 
years  ago,  there  were  little  more  than  300 
machines  In  the  entire  country.  By  1965, 
there  were  about  25,000.  Today,  there  are  an 
estimated  more  than  one  million  snowroo- 
blles  In  North  America. 

This  winter  pursuit  has  snowtjalled  into 
a  billion-dollar  Industry  with  annual  sales 
expected  to  approach  one  million  units  by 
1975.  It  may  be  the  oovmtry's  fastest  growing 
sj»rt — one  which  already  has  ijaesed  skiing 
in  popularity  and  which  threatens  to  surpass 
boating. 

Powered  by  a  small  gasoline  engine  and 
driven  by  a  cleated  track,  snowmobiles  can 
reach  top  speeds  of  50  miles  an  hour.  Racing 
models  have  been  clocked  at  speeds  closer 
to  100  miles  per  hour. 

A  snowmobile  can  be  handled  "safely  and 
effectively,"  say  manufacturers,  after  brief 
Instruction.  Drivers  And  that  balance  Is  Im- 
pwrtant  In  manipulating  the  300  to  400 
pound  machine,  and  that  ttimlng  is  similar 
to  turning  a  bicycle  or  motorcycle.  Instruc- 
tors suggest  "leaning"  Into  turns,  and  keep- 
ing the  power  on  to  prevent  stalling. 

Undoubetdly,  poor  design  has  contributed 
to  many  of  the  accidents  which  flaw  the 
phenomlnal  growth  of  this  young  sport.  Poor 
lighting,  inadequate  braking,  exposed  mov- 
ing parts,  little  rider  protection,  susceptibil- 
ity to  freeze  up — these  all  have  been  valid 
criticisms  of  machine  design. 

The  Industry,  of  course.  Is  not  oblivious  to 
these  charges,  nor  to  the  need  for  Improved 
safety.  "We  are  extremely  concerned  about 
safety,"  says  Jack  V.  Hoene.  director  of  pub- 
lic affairs  for  the  International  Snowmobile 
Industry  Association  (ISIA),  "and  aware  of 
Its  responsibility  for  encouraf^ng  the  safe  ute 
of  these  machines.  In  fact,  we  are  so  Inter- 
ested In  safety  that  we  are  devoting 
$100,000 — one-third  of  our  annual  ISIA  oper- 
ating budget — toward  safety  training  and  en- 
vironmental studies." 

Acknowledging  that  the  "horsepower  race" 
did,  inevitably,  hit  the  snowmobile  industry, 
Hoene  explains  that  many  manufacturers 
have  reduced  and  limited  the  power  capacity 
of  new  models.  He  also  jKJlnts  out  that  ma- 
chines now  have  a  "kill-switch"  In  case  the 
throttle  freezes  open. 

The  ISIA  spokesman  underlines  the  Indus- 
try's role  In  promoting  public  education 
through  safety  booklets  and  films  and  In  en- 
couraging organized  user  groups.  "We  fee! 
that  snowmobile  clubs  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  good  practices  of  snowmobUlng," 


&ays  Hoene.  The  ISIA  also  works  with  state 
agencies  to  establish  training  programs  and 
to  develop  "positive  legislation" — what  Hoene 
describes  as  "regulatory  encouragement  to 
operate  snovirmobiles  properly  and  safely  as 
family  recreational  vehicles." 

It  Is  Impossible,  of  course,  to  legislate  good 
Judgment  and  prudence,  and  the  snowmobile 
brings  together  a  familiar  mix:  To  one  mil- 
lion roaring  machines,  add  a  like  number  of 
drivers,  a  generous  sprinkling  of  passengers, 
and  stir  In  the  Inescapable  human  potential 
for  trouble.  The  result  Is  a  toll  ot  foolish, 
avoidable  mishaps. 

According  to  a  National  Safety  Council 
report:  "An  alarming  number  of  cases  have 
come  to  light  In  which  riders  and  passengers 
often  children,  have  had  their  feet  caught 
In  the  tracks  and  sprocket  mechanism,  re- 
sulting In  painful  Injuries." 

A  study  of  99  snowmobile  Injuries  at 
Rhlnelander,  Wisconsin,  by  surgeons  Richard 
D.  Oorzatt  and  George  P.  Pratt  implicates 
contact  with  moving  parts  as  a  cause  of  knee 
lacerations.  Their  study  also  documents  com- 
pound fracttires  resulting  from  explosions  of 
the  clutch  mechanism  Into  flying  parts.  "Re- 
cent models  have  a  clutch  cover."  the  re- 
searchers note,  "which  Is  foolishly  removed 
by  some  drivers." 

Last  year,  a  young  girl  was  strangled  to 
death  while  riding  a  snovrtnoblle  In  a  suburb 
of  Minnesota's  twin  cities.  Her  father  had 
taken  off  the  clutch  guard  to  tune  up  the 
machine  and  her  long,  dangling  scarf  caught 
In  the  mechanism. 

A  recent  medical  study  of  snowmobile  In- 
juries notes:  "The  majority  of  Injuries  re- 
sults from  the  Imprudent  operation  of  the 
machine  rather  than  from  the  mechanical 
defects  In  It." 

Says  Jack  Hoene:  "We're  trying  to  get 
proper  legislation  to  govern  the  use  of  snow- 
mobiles, but  legislation  can  only  go  so  far. 
We're  trying  to  complement  this  with  public 
education." 

It  Is  mportant  that  snowmobllers  dress 
warmly,  cautions  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, since  speed  Increases  the  chill  factor  In 
very  cold  weather,  making  frostbite  a  pos- 
sibility. Jumpsuits,  boots,  and  mitts  that  are 
both  warm  and  waterproof  are  recommended. 

"A  snowmobile  is  so  easy  to  ojwrate  that 
anybody  from  eight  to  88  can  operate  It  with 
the  greatest  of  ease,"  says  Hoene.  "In  fact, 
it's  easier  than  riding  a  bicycle." 

But  some  observers  caution  that  operat- 
ing a  snowmobile  Is  not  necessarily  the  ef- 
fortless snap  It  often  Is  made  out  to  be.  Re- 
porting on  snowmobile  Injuries  in  The  Jour- 
ncl  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
radiologists  Stanley  E.  Chlsm  and  A.  Bradley 
Soule  comment:  "Part  of  the  appeal  of  snow- 
mobiling lies  In  traveling  through  the  hin- 
terland In  small  caravans.  A  number  of  the 
riders  are  sedentary  people  who  gladly  take 
up  a  sport  which  requires  no  physical  con- 
ditioning or  ^>eclal  skill.  However,  the  sport 
is  fatiguing;  and  tired,  Inattentive  drivers 
are  accident  prone." 

"Riding  a  snovnnoblle  is  not  like  riding  a 
bus,"  note  surgeons  Corzatt  and  Pratt.  "It  Is 
more  like  riding  a  running  horse  without  the 
natural  ability  of  the  horse  In  negotiating 
grades,  turns,  and  bumps.  The  driver  must 
learn  to  balance  on  his  feet,  pull  with  his 
arms,  and  lean." 

In  their  Rhlnelander  study,  the  surgeons 
noted  fractures  and  lacerations  as  the  most 
frequent  type  of  injury,  with  the  lower  ex- 
tremities the  most  frequently  injured  parts 
of  the  body.  They  noted  that  57  percent  of 
mishaps  occurred  at  night,  and  that  many 
after -dark  victims  had  been  drinking. 

"Bar  hopping"  with  frequent  "pit  stops" 
also  Is  noted  by  Merrill  L.  Petoskey.  assist- 
ant regional  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  as  a  dan- 
gerous variation  of  snowmobiling  to  which 
several  deaths  have  been  attributed.   "The 
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safari  starts  with  a  cocktail  party  at  an 
owner's  home,"  he  explains.  "The  procession 
begins,  with  frequent  stops  for  a  drink  or 
t_yo,  at  each  of  several  taverns  along  a  clr- 
tous  route." 

ummarlzlng  their  Wisrorsln  study.  Doc- 
tors Corzatt  and  Pratt  observe:  "There  has 
been  relatively  little  publicity  about  the  pos- 
sibility for  Injury  and  about  safety  precau- 
tions. There  Is  at  present  no  age  restriction 
on  driving,  and  some  surprisingly  young 
children  are  allowed  to  be  operators." 

Inexperienced  young  snowmobilers  must 
be  constantly  supervised — even  when  they 
are  within  sight  of  home.  An  eight-year-old 
Maine  boy  suffered  a  broken  nose  and  con- 
cussions from  operating  a  machine  on  his 
front  lawn.  The  accident  form  reported  his 
driving  experience  as  two  days. 

Last  year,  the  Minnesota  Conservation  De- 
partment established  a  safety  training  pro- 
gram for  youngsters  14  to  18.  More  than 
25,000  young  snowmobilers  have  completed 
the  course — which  Includes  written  and  driv- 
ing tests — -and  have  been  issued  certificates 
and  shoulder  patches.  Because  of  the  pro- 
gram's success.  New  York  recently  adopted  It 
into  Its  new  snowmobile  law.  Other  regions 
are  working  toward  similar  programs. 

Jack  Hoene  explains  the  Industry  group 
helped  develop  this  program  by  producing 
five  half-hour  videotapes  and  helping  with 
textbook  publication. 

Delegates  attending  an  International  Snow- 
mobile Congress  earlier  this  year  agreed  that 
all  snowmobUes  should  be  registered  by  state 
conservation  or  natural  resource  authorities. 
The  congress  endorsed  a  report  emphasizing 
the  machines  not  be  classified  as  motor  vehi- 
cles— as  they  have  In  the  laws  of  some 
states — but  as  recreational  vehicles  designed 
for  off- road  use. 

Minnesota's  two-year-old  snowmobile  law, 
which  now  has  more  than  100.000  machines 
registered.  Is  cited  as  a  model  for  other 
states  to  follow.  One  Important  provision 
prohibits  snowmobile  operators  under  age  14 
from  crossing  highways  and  stipulate  that 
youngsters  14-18  must  jKissess  a  safety  cer- 
tificate before  making  such  crossings. 

Last  winter,  22  persons  were  killed  and  53 
others  were  Injured  as  a  result  of  collisions 
with  motor  vehicles.  Typical  Is  the  case  of 
a  young  married  couple,  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren, killed  when  their  snowmobile,  crossing 
a  county  road  at  an  angle  near  Bagley. 
Minnesota,  was  hit  by  a  car. 

"With  legislation  to  keep  snowmobiles 
where  they  belong — in  off-road  use,"  com- 
ments Hoene,  "we  will  not  see  these  accidents 
with  motor  vehicles." 

Hlgh-flytng  stunts  performed  by  daring, 
goggled  riders  astride  snowmobiles  have  be- 
come stereotypes  In  Industry  advertising.  Yet 
this  very  jolting  is  cited  as  a  prime  cause 
in  the  high  proportion  of  back  injuries  noted 
In  the  Vermont  study  of  Doctors  Chism  and 
Soule.  "Snowmobile  advertisements  often 
depict  machine  and  operator  flying  through 
the  air  10  to  13  feet  above  the  ground."  the 
radiologists  observe.  "Such  pictures  probably 
stimulate  sales  but  do  not  promote  the 
rational  use  of  the  vehicles." 

"Helmets  and  more  flexible  windshields 
will  doubtlessly  help  to  prevent  facial  lacera- 
tions." notes  a  recent  study  In  The  American 
Journal  of  Surgery,  "but  many  of  the  more 
severe  head  and  neck  Injuries  resulting  from 
contact  with  unseen  objects  and  wires  will 
continue  to  occur." 

Basing  these  findings  on  reports  of  155 
snowmobile  accidents,  Portland,  Maine,  sur- 
geons Raymond  H.  Domlnlcl  and  Emerson 
H.  Drake  conclude:  "The  frequency  of  back 
injuries  should  decrease  with  better  under- 
standing of  proper  riding  techniques  and  the 
realization  that  jumping  Is  fraught  with 
hazard.  Safety  chains  on  sled  hitches,  freeze- 
proof  throttles  and  brake  cables,  sturdier 
clutch  and  pulley  covers.  Improved  padding 
of  the  engine  and  forward  parts,  and  en- 


closure of  the  rotating  track  are  changes  in 
product  design  which  would  Improve  the 
safety  of  snowmobiles." 

Many  who  criticize  the  snowmobile  or  pin- 
point its  shortcomings  readily  acknowledge 
its  usefulness  as  a  recreational  and  service 
vehicle.  "Snowmobiles  have  provided  invalu- 
able service  In  many  areas  of  the  country 
where  deep  snowfall  presents  an  obstacle  to 
travel,"  observe  Doctors  Chism  and  Soule. 
"Foresters,  farmers,  linemen,  and  others 
whose  work  carries  them  into  areas  far  from 
plowed  highways  have  found  them  extremely 
useful.  Recently,  two  people,  a  young  man 
with  acute  appendicitis  and  a  woman  in 
labor,  were  brought  to  hospitals  from  Isolated 
farms  via  snowmobile." 

The  machines  are  versatile  winter  work- 
horses to  ranchers  and  farmers  in  reaching 
broken  fences  and  hauling  feed  to  stranded 
cattle.  The  military  uses  snowmobiles  to  get 
to  radar  and  radio  equipment,  and  game 
wtirdens  employ  them  for  winter  mobility 
in  conservation  areas.  Wildlife  researchers 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  used  snow- 
mobiles while  studying  moose  habitats  in 
north  eastern  Minnesota. 

Nor  has  usefulness  of  the  machines  been 
confined  to  rural  areas.  In  1967,  when  some 
26  Inches  of  snow  paralyzed  Chicago  for 
several  days,  snowmobiles  shuttled  workers 
to  power  plaints  and  hospitals.  Druggists  used 
the  vehicles  to  get  medicine  and  supplies  to 
snowed-ln  patients  as  hundreds  of  delivery 
trucks  stalled  in  the  heaviest  snowfall  In 
the  city's  history. 

As  a  recreational  conveyance,  the  snow- 
mobile has  opened  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  the  doors  to  the  feathery,  white 
world  of  winter. 

In  hundreds  of  remote  communities  where 
the  snow  piles  high  and  winter  drags  into 
April,  the  sport  is  becoming  a  net?  life  style. 
The  snowmobile  is  having  an  economic  im- 
pact, too,  with  rallies  suid  races  brlnelng  off- 
season revenue  to  communities  that  once 
lay  dormant  In  winter. 

In  Maine's  Acadia  National  Park,  the  old 
carrlag"  roads  built  In  the  1920's  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Jr..  have  been  opened  to  snow- 
moblUng  families  who  now  have  access  to 
some  of  the  state's  most  spectacular  vrtnter 
scenery.  And  In  Minnesota  more  than  1000 
miles  of  marked  trails  are  available  to 
snowmobiles. 

It  was  18=  below  zero  and  there  were  42 
Inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  on  the  Janu- 
ary weekend  when  two  Minnesota  conserva- 
tion officials  took  their  wives  snowmoblllng 
In  a  state  park.  "Wherever  we  went  .  .  .  ." 
relates  assistant  commissioner  Robert  H. 
Rygg.  "we  observed  entire  families  and  groups 
snowmoblllng  and  enjoying  the  great  out- 
doors In  what  had  to  be  considered  very 
severe  conditions. 

"These  groups  were  scraping  two  feet  of 
snow  off  picnic  tables,  using  the  summer  out- 
door grills  that  had  been  put  there  for  pic- 
nickers, and  entire  families  were  sitting 
around  picnic  tables  roasting  hot  dogs  and 
cooking  hamburgers  ...  a  few  years  past, 
this  winter  resource  would  have  been  a  de- 
serted facility.  Well,  I  just  think  that  this 
Is  what  snowmioblllng  Is  all  about  and  It 
should  be  encouraged,"  says  Rygg. 

Before  the  snowmobile  era,  the  immense 
acreage  of  Yellowstone  Park  was  locked  In 
snow  during  winter.  Now  thousands  of  vis- 
itors pilot  their  machines  deep  Into  the  park, 
penetrating  areas  where  deer,  elk,  and  other 
wildlife  retreat. 

Unfortunately,  mechanized  Intrusion  into 
winter's  stillness  doesn't  bode  well  for  wild- 
life. There  are  lamentable  reports  of  wild  ani- 
mals being  hounded  to  death  by  packs  of 
snowmobiles. 

A  snowmobile  "rodeo"  In  a  small  Minne- 
sota community  drew  5000  spectators  to 
watch  speeding  riders  compete  for  a  $50  prize 
as  they  attempted  to  catch  foxes  by  hand 
or  with  fishnets.  A  promoter  said  the  event 


was  held  to  build  the  town's  InMige  and  pro- 
vide "entertainment  for  local  children." 

The  rules  were  strict — any  foxes  caught 
were  to  be  released  unharmed,  and  anyone 
who  accidentally  ran  over  a  fox  would  be 
disqualified  and  forfeit  the  $5  entry  fee! 

■Residents  of  northern  Wisconsin  have 
complained  of  snowmobilers  buzzing  around 
the  countryside,"  says  Carroll  D.  Besadny,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. "They  harass  wildlife,  chasing  ani- 
mals and  running  them  down.  And  since 
the  use  of  snowmobiles  will  get  hunters  Into 
remote  areas  that  heretofore  have  not  been 
traveled,  this  could  create  depletion  problems 
with  some  of  our  game  species." 

Already,  the  effects  of  overkill  may  be 
showing  up.  Farmers  In  Alberta,  Canada,  re- 
cently have  been  plagued  with  unusually 
large  hordes  of  graln-eatlng  mice  and 
gophers.  Now,  there  appears  to  be  a  corre- 
lation between  burgeoning  populations  of 
rodents  and  the  booming  snowmobile  sport 
of  coyote  hunting.  Simply,  the  latter  crea- 
tures eat  large  quantities  of  the  former. 

"Ecologically,  this  Is  true  no  matter  how 
you  take  predators  out  of  the  picture,"  ob- 
serves Fred  Evenden.  Ph.D.,  executive  secre- 
tary of  The  Wildlife  Society.  "Whether  It's 
hunting  by  airplane  or  poisoning  campaigns, 
when  you  remove  too  many  of  the  one  kind 
of  animal,  those  who  have  been  their  prey 
have  the  opportunity  to  expand  their  popula- 
tions rather  rapidly.  This  then  has  Its  chain 
reaction." 

Most  snowmobilers  are  Innocent  of  such 
games.  Unfortunately,  It  may  be  Just  as 
lethal  to  alarm  wildlife  Innocently.  "Prob- 
ably, most  harassment  Is  done  unthink- 
ingly," says  Ed  Chaney  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  "by  people  trying  to  take 
photographs  or  observe  aniamls  up  close. 
They  don't  realize,  however,  that  the  animals 
are  o^ten  left  exhausted  and  far  from  their 
normal  feeding  grounds.  Many  may  die  on 
the  spot,  while  others  merely  struggle  away 
In  a  weakened  condition  to  die  later." 

An  editorial  In  the  Federation's  newsletter 
points  out  that  "It's  possible  for  one  snow- 
mobller  to  kill  a  hundred  deer  by  harass- 
ment— and  not  even  know  It." 

Wintering  animals  are  weak  and  vulner- 
able, points  out  Stewart  M.  Brandborg,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  The  Wilderness  Society. 
"They  are  contending  with  excessive  depths 
of  snow  and  low  temperatures,"  he  explains, 
"and  they  are  placing  a  great  demand  upon 
their  systems  just  to  survive.  If  people  are 
allowed,  without  restrictions,  to  drive  snow- 
mobiles through  areas  where  these  anlmaU 
concentrate,  it  causes  a  lot  of  movement,  a 
lot  of  stress,  and  It  could  be  a  serious  factor 
In  draining  a  lot  of  energy  and  result  In  the 
decimation  of  these  herds." 

Advocating  careful  planning  and  zoning 
to  ensure  wilderness  areas  are  accessible  only 
by  foot,  canoe,  horseback,  or  other  primitive 
means.  Brandborg  emphasises  that  snow- 
mobilers be  told  those  areas  where  they  can 
travel  rather  than  those  where  they  cannot. 
The  objection  to  the  latter  premise,  he  points 
out,  "Is  the  assumption  that  everything  else 
is  open.  This  Is  an  Important  distinction." 

More  planning  is  needed,  federal  conser- 
vationist Richard  Griffith  says:  "Trails  must 
be  developed  with  snowmobile  recreation  in 
mind  and  located  so  as  to  avoid  areas  of  wild- 
life concentration  and  to  avoid  areas  where 
there  could  be  damage  to  shrub  and  tree 
growth."  There  have  been  quite  a  number 
of  instances  of  serious  damage  to  forest 
plantations. 

"State  and  federal  agencies  are  not  acting 
fast  enough."  says  Grlfflth,  who  Is  director 
of  the  northeast  region  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  "If  the  agen- 
cies which  have  the  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  regulating  snowmobile  use  were 
ahead  of  the  pressure  for  places  to  use  them, 
we  wouldn't  have  n'-'^'^'ems  to  the  extent 
we  have  them  today. 
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Griffith  also  points  to  the  need  to  regulate 
snowmobile  activity  near  communities  lo- 
cated on  the  fringe  of  the  back  country.  One 
New  England  villager  describes  the  nocturnal 
Invasion  of  a  cross-country  snowmobile  cara- 
van as  a  "concert  of  chain  saws"  Interrupt- 
ing his  sleep.  "These  Intrusions  have  been  so 
objectionable."  says  Grlflllth,  "that  some 
communities  have  prohibited  the  use  of 
snowmobiles  within   corporate  limits." 

The  Industry  is  attempting  to  show  some 
initiative  in  defining  and  solving  certain  of 
these  problems.  A  leading  manufacturer, 
Arctic  Enterprises.  Inc.,  announced  a  grant 
of  J10,300  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Zoology  to  finance  a  research 
project  on  the  effect  of  snowmobiles  on  the 
winter  ecology. 

Also,  the  industry  in  general  Is  working 
toward  a  quieter  machine.  Beginning  this 
year.  Minnesota  has  set  a  noise  level  on 
snowmobiles  of  86  decibels  In  the  A  scale 
at  50  feet.  "This  conforms  to  the  California 
motor  vehicle  code."  says  ISIA's  Jack  Hoene, 
•which  Is  the  strictest." 

In  one  man's  view,  at  least,  the  fast-grow- 
ing sport  has  vdder  Implications.  The  com- 
ments of  Ralph  A.  MacMullan,  director  of 
Michigan's  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
sum  up  the  snowmobile  scene:  "They're  so 
easy  to  make,  and  we  have  so  many  of  them, 
available  to  so  many  people,  and  they're  so 
much  fun.  that  we  end  up  with  a  now- 
famlllar  conflict — too  much  human  use  of 
apiece  of  land." 


I  From  the  Wa?^hlngton  Post,  Mar.  1 1 ,  1971  ] 
Winter  Joy  RmES 

The  snowmobile  we  are  hearing  so  much 
about  lately  Is  almost  exclusively  a  recrea- 
tion vehicle,  usually  built  for  two.  It  Is  pro- 
pelled by  an  endless  rubber  belt  and 
steered  by  handlebars  attached  to  two  short 
skis  at  the  front.  Its  engine  ranges  from 
nine  horsepower  to  as  much  as  80  horse- 
power, which  makes  It  suitable  for  hlll-cUmb- 
ing,  load-hauUng  and  racing  at  speeds  of 
up  to  80  miles  per  hour.  It  costs  between 
$60  and  $2,500  and  is.  as  a  colleague  who 
recently  took  his  family  snowmoblllng  In 
Yellowstone  National  Park  assures  us.  a 
great  deal  of  fun.  "It  was  a  thrilling  experi- 
ence," he  said,  "to  be  able  to  show  our  six- 
year-old  the  winter  wildlife  out  there.  Six- 
year-olds  just  never  got  that  close  to  winter 
wonders  before."  He  also  pointed  out  that 
snowmobiles  are  a  great  help  to  rangers, 
foresters  and  scientists  who,  before  the 
vehicles  made  their  commercial  debut  a 
decade  or  so  ago,  did  not  get  much  closer 
to  deeply  snowed-ln  nature  than  his  young 
child  did.  They  have  also  helped  save  lives. 

But  remote,  snowed-ln  nature  Is  also  In 
danger  of  being  snowed  under  by  snow- 
mobiles. There  are  1.5  million  of  them, 
mostly,  of  course,  In  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  calls  the  "snowbelt,"  parts  of 
15  states  and  Canadian  provinces  that  are 
covered  by  more  than  one  Inch  of  snow  for 
more  than  80  days  each  year.  Some  snow- 
mobiles are  misused.  Racing  Is  popular. 
There  have  been  deaths  and  Injuries  due 
to  reckless  operations.  They  have  led  to  de- 
struction of  property  and  vandalism.  People 
have  used  snowmobiles  for  the  cruel  sport 
of  deliberately  running  over  animals  and 
harassing  herds  of  elk  and  deer.  There  has 
been  damage  to  young  trees  and  seedlings, 
particularly  In  nurseries.  And  the  noise  of 
snowmobiles,  similar  to  the  gratlns  whine 
of  chain  saws,  is  fearsome. 

Controls  are  In  order.  As  to  noise.  Industry 
representatives  admit  that  the  machines 
could  be  half  as  noisy  at  little  extra  cost, 
but  they  claim,  as  one  of  them  put  It.  that 
"the  American  male  Just  doesn't  want  a 
quiet  snowmobile."  To  preserve  the  sanity 
of  those  Americans,  male  or  female,  who 
do.  we  urgently  need  federal  noise  standards 
and  their  strict  enforcement. 
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We  also  urge  both  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies to  sort  out  true  outdoor  recreation  and 
motorized  fun.  Some  states  have  begun  to 
do  just  that  by  building  special  trails  for 
snowmobiles  and  their  summer  cousins,  the 
trail  bikes,  but  banning  them  from  state 
parks  and  forests.  They  must  also  be  banned 
from  special  fish  and  wildlife  habitats.  It 
costs  money,  of  course,  to  build  those  special 
trails  and  to  enforce  the  necessary  laws  and 
regulations.  We  think  It  only  fair,  as  the 
Conservation  Foundation  suggests,  that  the 
recreational  vehicle  users  pay  these  costs  In 
the  form  of  registration  fees  and  a  federal 
excise  or  luxury  tax  on  their  vehicles.  As 
one  Vermont  forester  said,  we  simply  must 
provide  "some  place  on  God's  green  earth 
for  man  to  spend  some  time  without  hear- 
ing a  damned  motor." 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Dec.  31,  1970] 
Snowmobiles  and  Wildlife 

As  snowmobile  manufacturing  nears  the 
million  a  year  mark,  evidence  grows  that  the 
sputtering  machine  brings  many  troubles, 
and  only  a  few  gains,  for  wildlife. 

A  Maine  hunting  guide  Is  reported  by 
Congressional  Quarterly  as  seeing  a  "wild 
look  of  terror"  in  the  eyes  of  woods  animals. 
Beaver  trapping  got  a  spurt  In  that  state 
since  trappers  can  speed  from  one  set  of  traps 
to  another.  Bobcats  are  being  threatened 
since  they  can  be  tracked  faster. 

In  Quebec,  however,  the  deer  bag  dropped 
from  12.400  to  4,000  in  five  years,  the  major 
cause  being  noise  pollution  from  snowmo- 
biles, which  sent  the  deer  scampering  to 
escape. 

Wisconsin  wisely  banned  carrying  of  load- 
ed guns  and  even  strung  bows  on  snowmo- 
biles. It  has  outlawed  driving  bear  and  deer 
with  snowmobiles,  a  sport  as  mean  as  shining 
deer  with  auto  lights.  Proposals  for  new 
snowmobile  regulations  should  broaden  pro- 
tection of  wildlife  wherever  possible.  That 
includes  destruction  of  habitat. 

(From   the   Minneapolis  Tribune,   Nov.   23, 

1970] 

Impact  or  Snowmobiles 

Bursting  upon  the  national  scene  with 
multl-mllUon-dollar  advertising  campaigns 
and  strenous  promotion,  the  snovimiobile 
seems  destined  to  join  the  roster  of  Indispen- 
sable aids  to  better  living. 

Little  If  anything  has  been  heard  about 
emission  control  attachments.  Most  of  the 
promotion  seems  devoted  to  leaping  over 
snowdrifts,  tearing  through  otherwise  peace- 
ful winter  landscapes  and  the  apparently  In- 
evitable horsepower  race. 

But  only  now  are  studies  being  made  of  the 
Implications  to  the  environment  of  this  lat- 
est feat  of  technology.  Just  recently  the 
Minnesota  Conservation  Department  com- 
missioned a  study  of  the  effects  of  wide- 
spread snowmoblllng  on  the  general  physical 
environment  of  outdoor  areas. 

What  happens  if  the  conclusions  are  that 
drastic  changes  should  be  made  In  the  ma- 
chine to  satisfy  accepted  environmental 
norms? 

Suppose  the  engine  were  found  unaccept- 
able. Would  all  the  patterns  of  a  booming 
new  industry  be  altered,  probably  at  a  cost 
of  miany  millions?  Not  without  comprehen- 
sive legislation  by  a  Congress  that  would  be 
under  severe  pressures  to  maintain  the  status 
quo. 

The  mind  boggles  at  the  kind  of  lobbying 
that  would  be  done  by  sport  clubs,  dealer 
associations,  unions,  manufacturers,  sup- 
pliers and  local  Industrial  development 
organizations,  to  name  a  few. 

While  the  snowmobile  problems  are  pea- 
nuts beside  those  of  the  automobile  Indus- 
try— which  has  put  100  million  cars  on  U.S. 
roads — they  are  parallel. 

Just  now,  with  all  the  enormous  problems 
posed  for  the  country  by  automobiles  and 


their  effects  on  environment,  a  whole  new, 
virtually  Identical  vested  Interest  has  ap- 
peared, flourished  and  entrenched  Itself,  ap- 
parently with  no  effort  to  head  off  or  answer 
the  kind  of  criticism  that  has  potired  In  on 
the  automobile  Industry. 

StTN  Valley.  Idaho. 

March  3. 1971. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sm:  The  last  Issue  of  Life  Magazine  ran 
a  short  cover  story  on  snowmobilers.  It  was 
not  very  comprehensive  and  more  than  a 
report  on  the  subject  probably  Its  purpose 
was  to  test  public  opinion.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  editor. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  your  concern 
regarding  the  lack  of  snowmobile  control  on 
our  public  lands.  Living  within  the  Sawtooth 
National  Forest  on  private  land  seven  miles 
north  of  Ketchum,  places  us  In  close  contact 
with  the  Issue.  More  distressing  than  my 
personal  distaste  for  these  machines  is  the 
invasion  of  and  disregard  for  wildlife  habitat. 
Even  those  who  might  practice  restraint  have 
no  control  over  how  the  noise  and  g^oup 
penetration  effects  wildlife  wintering  areas. 
In  coverage  of  a  Wildlife  Interagency  meet- 
ing by  the  Post-Register,  Idaho  Palls,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1971,  a  discussion  with  two  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  representatives  was 
reported:  "We  observed  a  group  of  snowmo- 
bilers in  the  Af  ton  area  who  ran  a  herd  of  elk 
for  four  miles  without  even  knowing  It.  The 
animals  would  not  tolerate  the  noise  of  the 
machines  and  kept  at  least  a  half  mile  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  snowmobilers.  This 
movement  when  the  animals  are  In  a  weak- 
ened condition  can  cause  an  Imbalance  In 
their  blood  sugar  which  leads  to  shock  and 
death  after  a  few  days." 

The  same  people  who  purposely  chase  wild- 
life for  fun  or  Just  curiosity  complain  of  the 
Increasing  scarcity  of  game  In  the  fall.  One 
local  man  who  spoke  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sawtooth  National  Park  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  In  Sun  Valley  gave  as 
part  of  his  testimony  a  lack  of  cooperation 
between  park  officials  and  snowmobilers: 
"When  you  call  the  park  for  Information  you 
either  get  the  run  around  or  just  out  and  out 
lies.  Like  they  did  to  me  when  I  called  about 
the  snow  conditions  in  the  park  (Yellow- 
stone) last  winter  they  said  that  there  was 
not  enough  snow  to  ride  the  snow  machines. 
I  went  there  the  same  weekend  and  found 
there  was  over  3  feet  of  snow."  This  same 
man  Incidentally  In  a  conversation  with  my 
husband  Just  before  the  hearing  said,  "The 
deer  and  elk  are  only  going  to  last  for  anoitber 
ten  years  anyway  so  why  don't  they  let  us 
enjoy  It  (hunting),  we  dont  vnuit  a  park!" 
Hunters  and  snowmobilers  were  strong  and 
frequent  opponents  of  the  park.  Rather  then 
save  and  protect  the  area  they  would  use  It 
up. 

I  have  observed  groups  of  snowmobilers  on 
their  way  Into  the  forest  with  rifles  slung 
across  their  backs.  I  would  like  to  Insert  here 
a  little  incident  which  happened  one  morn- 
ing early  this  winter.  Before  driving  to  work 
I  took  a  short  run  on  my  skis  down  to  the 
river  just  In  back  of  our  house.  Across  the 
Wood  River  Is  Forest  Service  owned  land.  I 
was  stopped  In  my  tracks  just  short  of  the 
river  by  a  chorus  of  coyote  pups.  It  was  a 
most  beautiful  song  echoing  from  the  moun- 
tains across  the  river  and  floating  down  to  me 
through  the  frosty  aspen  trees.  Not  long  after 
that  a  family  of  fotir  with  four  snowmobiles 
moved  Into  their  new  house  across  the  Wood 
River.  Of  course  I  have  not  beard  the  coyotes 
since  and  I  wonder  If  they  were  able  to  find 
another  warm  den  so  late  In  the  season  or 
If  they  were  killed  by  people  In  one  of  the 
many  snowmobile  parties  held  by  our  neigh- 
bors at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

In  Idaho  there  are  no  snowmobile  restric- 
tions or  regulations  other  than  prohibited 
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state  highway  travel.  The  Forest  service  ad- 
vises safety  precautious  and  warns  ot  dan- 
gerous slide  areas  and  wishes  everyone  happy 
snowmoblllng.  Of  the  three  Forest  Service 
tape  recordings  broadcasted  dally  on  our  local 
radio  station  not  one  mentions  rules  for 
baclt  country  travel  regarding  wildlife. 

There  l3  an  urgency  for  Federal  Legislation 
controlling  snowmobile  travel  in  our  National 
Paries  and  Forests,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  a  challenging;  task.  However, 
you  would  have  the  support  of  thousands  of 
concerned  individuals  and  all  of  the  conser- 
vation organizations  who  would  most  cer- 
tainly take  an  active  part  In  the  Issue. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Pat  Bartholomew. 

p.S. — If  you  are  concerned  enough  to  finish 
this  letter  after  the  first  three  paragraphs, 
I  know  you  are  concerned  enough  to  push 
for  legislation. 

BuryALO,   N.T., 

March  2,  1971. 
Senator  Alan   Bible. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Sen.\tor:  I  am  writing  to  commend 
you  for  your  concern  about  the  overabun- 
dance of  snowmobiles  In  our  wilderness  areas. 
I  ask  you  to  continue  to  probe  the  subject 
with  the  possible  result  being  a  bill  forbid- 
ding them  In  areas  designated  as  wilderness. 
Many  thanks, 

Donald  G.  Lindmark,  Ph.D. 

Beloit,  Wis., 
March  1.1971. 
Senator  Alan  Bible, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senator  Bible:  We  understand  that 
you  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  noise 
pollution  and  animal  harassment  by  snow- 
mobiles. The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  now  considers  this  the  leading 
conservation  problem  In  the  state,  and  we 
personally  are  very  concerned.  If  you  could 
secured  passage  of  a  bill  to  ban  the  use  of 
snovraaoblles  on  Federal  forest  and  recreation 
lande,  with  a  deterrent  penalty,  it  would 
greatly  alleviate  a  serious  threat  to  our  en- 
vironment. It  would  also  aid  action  by  the 
states,  which  by  themselves  will  face  the 
lobby  of  a  powerful  new  Industry.  We  would 
be  b&ppy  to  do  whatever  we  could  to  support 
such  a  bill. 

Yours  truly, 
Jdr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  D.  Strafkn,  Jr. 


bound.     The     same     reasoning,     of     course, 
applies. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time 
to  listen. 

Yours  In  service, 

Mb.  Avi  Obnstein. 

Nzw  Richmond,  Wis., 

Afarcft.  8. 1971. 
Senator  Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Deab  Senatoe  Bible:   I  encourage  you  to 
probe  the  use  of  snowmobiles,  motor  bikes, 
motor  scooters  and  other  all  terrain  vehicles 
on  lands  managed  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Some  of  the  results  trouble  me  and  my 
neighbors.  We  see  a  number  of  serloiis  con- 
sequences: 

A.  Noise  condemnation  of   wild  lands. 

B.  Harassment  of  wildlife  during  very  try- 
ing times  of  survival  and  the  breeding  season 
for  many  species. 

C.  Establishing  a  precedent  for  motor 
vehicles  in  lands  designed  as  wilderness. 

These  machines  have  no  place  In  the  wil- 
derness. Yet  we  have  noticed  very  lax  regu- 
lation of  their  use  and  in  fact  encovirage- 
ment  by  those  agencies  mentioned  above. 

My  concern  has  been  conveyed  to  both  my 
state  and  national  representatives.  I  have 
enclosed  copies  of  my  letter  of  January  13, 
1971    and   their   replies. 

After  seeing  the  farce  Issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  over  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  I  have  lost  much  faith  in  this  or- 
ganization's ability  to  manage  an3rthing 
much  less  this  vast  wilderness.  They  appear 
to  need  congressional  help  in  managing  their 
affairs  and  our  wilderness. 

M.  A.  Ketes. 


Cambridge,  Mass., 

March  11,1971. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Sib:  The  use  ot  snowmobiles  Is  be- 
ginning to  become  a  noticeable  hazard  to 
the  well-being  of  the  "wilderness"  of  the 
United  States  and  the  animals  which  natu- 
rally live  there.  Just  the  presence  of  a  snow- 
mobile naturally  detracts  from  the  Ideals  of 
a  wilderness  (e.g.,  see  the  present  serial  of 
"Mark  TraU"). 

Likewise,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
use  of  snowmobiles  Is  disrupting  the  life- 
system  of  many  wild  animals  and  making 
the  hunting  of  certain  species  (e.g.,  caribou — 
see  Outdoor  Life.  January  1971)  akin  to  the 
methods  used  to  slaughter  bison  when  the 
railroad  first  spanned  the  continent. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  (thru 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  of  which  I  am  a 
member)  that  you  are  contemplating  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  set  some  limits  on  the 
use  of  snowmobiles  on  public  grounds.  May 
1  express  my  hearty  favor  toward  any  such 
action;  and  you  can  depend  on  me  to  contact 
my  representatives  to  back  such  a  bill  as 
soon  as  I  learn  of  it.  Also,  if  possible,  it 
would  be  wonderful  If  such  legislation  cotild 
Include  clauses  to  limit  the  similar  use  of 
motorcycles   when   the   land   Is   not   snow- 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Council  for  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  Information  is  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization  working 
to  combat  drug  abuse  through  education 
and  information.  It  coordinates  the  drug 
abuse  programs  of  nearly  100  national 
organizations  and  26  State  aMiates,  rep- 
resenting a  wide  range  of  interests,  age 
groups,  and  Ideology.  In  addition,  it  plans 
workshops  and  symposiums  and  pub- 
lishes a  wide  variety  of  educational 
materials. 

The  council's  most  recent  publication, 
"Drug  Abuse  Films."  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  public  officials  find  educators 
at  all  levels.  It  consists  of  evaluations  of 
films  and  other  audiovisual  materials 
dealing  with  drug  education.  The  proj- 
ect was  carried  out  under  contract  with 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Obviously  there  has  been  a  great  need 
for  this  kind  of  a  study.  If  schools  and 
communities  are  going  to  conduct  mean- 
ingful drug  abuse  programs,  it  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  they  have  access  to 
well  developed  guides  for  selecting  the 
materials  they  choose  to  use. 

I  bring  this  new  publication  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  council's  news  release 
explaining  the  new  publication  and  the 
publication  itself  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Drug  Abuse  Films  Rated  SciENTEricALLx 
Unacceptable 
Washington.  D.C. — Thlrty-slx  drug  abuie 
education  films  and  audiovisual  progrdms, 
many  of  them  in  wide  circulation  and  use  in 
public  schools  and  drug  education  programs, 
have  been  classified  "scientifically  unaccept- 
able" by  an  evaluation  of  the  National  Co- 
ordinating Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Education 
and  Information.  The  Council  today  released 
Drug  Abuse  Films,  a  46-page  review  of  nearly 
100  titles  of  drug  education  films,  fllmstrlps, 
slides,  records  and  transparencies. 

Peter  Hammond,  the  Council's  Executive 
Director,  said  the  review  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  the  use  of  drug  education 
films.  "It  Is  not  meant  to  be  the  final  word 
promoting  some  films  or  discounting  others. 
Rather,  we  hope  the  evaluation  win  be  a 
starting  point  for  continued  evaluation  of 
these  and  other  drug  education  materlsds." 
He  added,  however,  that  drug  "educators," 
In  and  out  of  schools,  should  "think  twice" 
before  using  any  films.  "Misinformation,  a 
characteristic  of  many  drug  films,  does  more 
harm  than  good." 

The   drug   audlovlsuals   were   first  viewed 
for  their  accuracy  by  a  nationally  recxignized 
panel    which    Included    psychiatrist   Jeronie 
Jaffe,  Director  of  the  Illinois  Drug  Abuse  Pro- 
gram;   Helen  Nowlis,   Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Action  Committee  for  Drug  Education, 
a  psychologist;   and  George  Grlffenhagen,  a 
pharmacist  who  Is  Associate  Executive  Di- 
rector for  Communications  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical      Association.     This     panel 
looked  for  misstatements  of  fact,  distortion 
of  scientific   data,   inaccurate   pwrtrayals  of 
drugs  and  their  effects  and  misleading  Inuen- 
does.  Determining  the  scentlflc  acceptability 
of  the  audlovlsuals  required  hours  of  view- 
ing, writing  and  discussion   It  was  a  difficult 
task  for  the  i>anel  because  most  films  con- 
tain some  errors,  and  they  had  to  determine 
at  what  point  the  number  and  kind  of  errors 
made  the    audlovlsuals.    In    their    opinion, 
potentially  more  harmful  than  educational. 
If  the  material  was  considered  scientifically 
acceptable,  it  was  then  viewed  by  a  "com- 
munications" panel  composed  of  twenty  per- 
sons,   including    Peter    Fonda,    William    P. 
Buckley,   Jr.,   and   Judith   Crist.   This  panel 
met  in  groups  of  eight  to  ten  to  examine  the 
central  message  of  each  audiovisual  and  to 
consider  how  effectively  the  message  is  con- 
veyed. The  communications  panel  reviewed 
such  Important  aspects  as  each  film's  value 
as  a  learning  tool,  its  credibility,  its  timeli- 
ness  and   Its   potential   to  educate,  to  per- 
suade, or  to  entertain.  The  communications 
panel   Intentlon.ally  represents  a  variety  of 
ELges,  vocations,  geographic  locales  and  atti- 
tudes toward  drug  use.  In  order  to  give  a 
well-balanced  perspective  to  the  evaluation. 
In  addition  to  the  panel  reviews,  DRUG 
ABUSE  FILMS  presents  a  summary  of  tbe 
content   of  each   title,  rental  and   purchase 
information,  and  details  on  length  and  year 
produced.    The    audlovlsuals    reviewed   were 
produced  ccMnmerclally  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  by  industry  as  a  public  service. 
Copies  of  the  evaluation  are  available  from 
the  Council   for  $2.00. 

The  National  Coordinating  Council  began 
the  evaluation  early  In  1970  under  a  contract 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Work  was  completed  last  September.  The 
NIMH  contract  has  been  extended  for  an 
additional  year  during  which  recently-com- 
pleted drug  films  will  be  reviewed. 

The  Council  is  a  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation which  coordinates  the  drug  education 
activities  of  Its  97  national  members. 

DRUG   abuse   films 

This  evaluation  of  films  and  other  audlo- 
vlsuals related  to  drug  education  was  per- 
formed by  the  National  Coordinating  CouncU 
on  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Information, 
Inc.  under  contract  #HSM-42-70-26  to  tHe 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
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Peter  G.  Hammond,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Coordinating  CouncU,  was 
Project  Director.  Gayle  Krughoff.  Assistant 
Director  for  Program  Development,  super- 
vised the  preparation  of  this  book. 

For  NIMH,  Gerald  N.  Kurtz  served  as 
Project  Officer,  Tommas  J.  Koehler  as  Asso- 
ciate Project  Officer,  and  Jean  McMUlen  as 
Assistant  I»roJect  Officer. 

This  evaluation  represents  hours  of  view- 
ing, discussing  and  writing  on  the  part  of 
the  panelists  whose  names  appear  on  page  vi. 
The  National  Coordinating  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Information,  Inc., 
is  a  private,  non-profit  organization  working 
to  combat  drug  abuse  through  education 
and  information.  Its  membership  includes 
more  than  90  national  governmental,  pro- 
fessional, educational,  law  enforcement,  serv- 
ice, religious  and  youth  organizations,  and 
28  states  affiliations. 

Publication  of  this  evaluation  does  not  in 
any  way  imply  or  constitute  an  endorsement 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
This  report  classifies  films  and  audlovlsuals 
"aclentlflcaily  unacceptable."  From  the  very 
first  time  that  the  scientific  review  panel 
met,  It  became  obvious  than  many  of  the 
materials  reviewed  fell  into  a  "gray  area"  as 
pointed  out  in  the  introduction — namely, 
"their  task  was  difficult  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  establish  degrees  of  'wrongness.'  The  final 
comments  of  this  panel  Illustrate  the  point." 
While  the  scientific  review  panel  agreed 
unanimously  on  each  of  the  scientific  Inac- 
curacies set  forth  In  their  report  (and  all 
of  the  materials  reviewed  had  some  faults 
in  the  opinion  of  the  panel),  the  classifica- 
tion of  any  film  or  audiovisual  as  either 
scientifically  acceptable  or  scientifically  un- 
acceptable became  a  value  Judgment.  The 
decision  to  classify  the  materals  as  either 
aclentlflcaily  acceptable  or  scientifically  un- 
acceptable was  not  always  an  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  scientific  advisory  panel.  The 
decision  was  reached  by  a  majority  of  the 
panel. 

Readers  are  reminded  of  the  statement 
made  In  the  Introduction  about  the  utUiza- 
tlon  of  the  materials  which  were  thus  classi- 
fied as  scientifically  unacceptable.  "Although 
these  items  demonstrate  how  not  to  present 
drug  information,  they  may  have  use  .  .  . 
Some  can  be  effectively  used  as  a  springboard 
for  discussions  when  viewers  are  made  aware 
of  their  scientific  Inaccuracies." 

This  report  classifies  films  and  audiovisual 
materials  as  "scientifically  acceptable"  or 
"scientifically  unacceptable."  From  the  very 
first  time  that  the  scientific  review  panel 
met,  it  became  obvious  that  many  of  the 
materials  reviewed  fell  Into  a  "gray  area"  as 
pointed  out  In  the  Introduction — namely, 
"their  task  was  difficult  because  It  Is  not  easy 
to  establish  degrees  of  'wrongness.'  The  final 
conoments  of  this  panel  Illustrate  the  point." 
While  the  scientific  review  panel  agreed 
unanimously  on  each  of  the  scientific  Inac- 
curacies set  forth  In  their  report  (and  all  of 
the  materials  reviewed  had  some  faults  in  the 
opinion  of  the  panel),  the  classification  of 
any  film  or  audiovisual  as  either  scientifically 
acceptable  or  scientifically  unacceptable  be- 
came a  value  Judgment.  The  decision  to 
classify  the  materials  as  either  scientifically 
acceptable  or  scientifically  unacceptable  was 
not  always  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
scientific  advisory  panel.  The  decision  was 
reached  by  a  majority  of  the  pane!. 

Readers  are  reminded  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  introduction  about  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  materials  which  were  thus  classi- 
fied ae  scientifically  unacceptable.  "Although 
these  Items  demonstrate  how  not  to  present 
drug  Information,  they  may  have  use  .  .  . 
Some  can  be  effectively  used  as  a  springboard 
for  discussions  when  viewers  are  made  aware 
of  their  scientific   Inaccuracies." 


INTaODUCnON 

Tbe  recent  growth  and  awareness  ot  the 
problems  of  drug  use  and  drug  dei>endence 
have  seriously  affected  the  lives  of  millions. 
The  production  and  use  of  films,  filmstrlp>s 
and  other  audlovlsuals  about  drug  abuse  have 
proliferated  within  the  past  few  years  to  fiJl 
the  void  of  information  on  this  sensitive 
topic.  The  quality  of  these  materials  ranges 
from  very  good  to  very  bad  (including  mate- 
rials which  are  clearly  inaccurate).  Unfor- 
tunately, few  people  are  equipped  with 
either  the  standards  or  the  ability  to  Judge 
which  of  the  materials  are  good.  Too  often, 
tbe  use  of  drug  education  audlovlsuals  means 
more  misinformation  than  education,  more 
misunderstanding  than  insight. 

To  meet  the  need  for  objective  criticism 
of  the  fiood  of  drug  audlovlsuals,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  contracted  with 
the  National  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  Information,  Inc.  to 
describe  and  review  a  large  number  of  extant 
materials.  This  film  evaluation  contract  with 
NIMH,  a  Federal  agency  with  major  respon- 
sibility for  research  and  education  efforts  re- 
lated to  drugs,  reflects  the  urgent  need  for 
more  than  the  traditional  cursory  screening 
of  films  before  they  are  Integrated  Into  drug 
education  programs. 

PBOCEOUEE 

In  performing  this  contract,  the  Council 
used  two  screening  procedures.  First,  the 
audlovlsuals  were  viewed  by  a  "scientific  re- 
view" panel  concerned  with  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  material.  This  panel  looked 
for  misstatements  of  fact,  distortions  of  sci- 
entific data,  inaccurate  portrayals  of  drugs 
and  their  effects,  misleading  Innuendoes.  If 
the  material  was  scientifically  acceptable,  it 
was  then  viewed  by  a  "communications" 
panel  which  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of 
the  audiovisual  as  a  communications  tool. 
The  communications  panel  examined  the 
material's  central  message  and  considered 
how  effectively  the  message  was  conveyed. 
The  panelists  reviewed  such  Important  as- 
pects as  the  Item's  value  as  a  learning  tool. 
Its  credlbUlty,  Its  timeliness,  and  Its  poten- 
tial to  educate,  to  persuade,  to  entertain. 
This  panel  also  indicated  appropriate  target 
audiences  for  each  of  the  audlovlsuals. 
"The  scientific  review  panel  Included  a 
pharmacist,  a  psychiatrist,  and  a  psycholo- 
gist, all  with  extensive  experience  In  some 
area  of  drug  education.  Tbe  communications 
panel  represented  a  variety  of  ages,  voca- 
tions, geographic  locales,  and  attitudes  to- 
ward drug  use.  Some  of  the  communications 
panelists  brought  with  them  an  expertise  In 
education;  others  were  sophisticated  in  the 
field  of  the  film  media,  or  had  a  "communi- 
cations" background.  Some  were  knowledge- 
able about  drugs;  others  were  not.  The  In- 
tentional variety  gave  this  panel  a  well- 
rounded  perspective. 

nSINO  THE   RESULTS 

As  you  read  these  evaluations,  keep  the 
following  facts  In  mind.  The  scientific  review 
panel  was  concerned  only  with  tbe  accviracy 
of  the  material.  Their  task  was  difficult  be- 
cause It  Is  not  easy  to  establUh  degrees  of 
"wrongness."  The  final  comments  of  this 
panel  Ulustrate  tbe  point.  Many  of  the  re- 
ports label  materials  "scientifically  accu- 
rate," and  then  proceed  to  list  the  Inaccura- 
cies. Generally,  the  panel  evaluated  the  "ac- 
curacy" of  each  Item  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  absence  of  direct  misstatements 
about  drugs  or  drug  effects. 

A  word  might  be  said  about  possible 
utilization  of  the  materials  which  are  not 
acceptable  on  the  basis  of  scientific  data.  Al- 
though these  Items  demonstrate  how  not  to 
present  drug  Information,  they  may  have  use. 
Some  have  historical  value.  Others  can  be 
effectively  used  as  a  sprlngboerd  for  disctis- 


alons  when  viewers  are  made  aware  of  their 
scientific  Inaccuracies.  A  few  contain  valu- 
able sections  which  can  be  used  without 
showing  the  entire  item. 

The  communications  panel  was  concerned 
only  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  material 
presented.  Determining  a  film's  potential  ef- 
fectiveness, usually,  was  a  more  subjective 
task  than  determining  Its  scientific  accuracy. 
While  the  scientific  review  panel  could  utilize 
some  objective  criteria,  the  communications 
panel  dealt  with  characteristics  harder  to 
pinpoint.  The  materials  are  not  rated  with 
a  "poor,"  "good,"  or  "excellent.''  Rather,  the 
observations  of  the  communications  panel  of 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  audlo- 
vlsuals serve  as  a  gtUdeline  as  to  which  of  the 
materials  have  the  potential  for  "excellence." 
A  very  good  film  can  be  misused,  Just  as  a 
p)oor  film,  even  one  with  misinformation,  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  The  evaluation  proc- 
ess should  not  stop  with  these  printed  pages. 

SUGGESTIONS   lOR  USING  AI7DIOVISUALS 

There  is  no  single  best  way  to  show  a  film 
or  filmstrlp,  but  these  suggestions  apply  to 
using  many  audlovlsuals. 

Previewing  is  an  essential  first  step.  Pre- 
view with  the  specific  viewers  in  mind — their 
age,  their  interests,  their  environment.  Black, 
low-Income  high  school  students  probably 
won't  get  excited  watching  middle-class 
white  teenagers  tell  why  they  stopped  using 
drugs. 

Know  what  is  expected  from  a  particular 
film.  The  messages  of  drug  audlovlsuals  vary 
greatly.  If  a  film's  theme  (the  life  of  a  heroin 
addict  Is  tragic)  doesn't  fit  the  audience 
needs  (to  review  the  extent  of  drug  use  In 
this  country) ,  dont  use  the  film.  The  wrong 
film,  like  a  bad  film,  can  be  worse  than  no 
film. 

Experiment  with  audlovlsuals :  Let  students 
preview  films.  Ask  for  audience  evaluations. 
Use  portions  of  audlovlsuals.  Osmbine  dif- 
ferent Items.  Part  of  a  filmstrlp,  for  example, 
may  be  effectively  shown  with  segments  of  a 
film  or  a  record. 

Expect  questions,  and  If  possible,  have  pro- 
fessional help  avaUable  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. 

SOME    DETAILS 

For  the  reader's  convenience,  films  have 
been  separated  from  other  audlovlsuals. 
which  Includes  filmstrlps,  slides,  records, 
and  transparencies.  The  comments  of  the 
communications  panelists,  listed  under 
"General  Evaluation,"  will  not  be  found  in 
tbe  reviews  of  materials  considered  scien- 
tifically unacceptable  since  tbe  communica- 
tions panel  did  not  view  most  of  those 
materials   (see  "Procedure,"   above). 

The  "audience"  Indicated  for  each  audlo- 
vtbtial  lists  the  age  groups.  In  chronological 
order,  for  which  the  materials  are  best 
suited.  The  guidelines  for  ages  and  school 
grades  follow: 

Ages  and  grades : 

Elementary,    6-8,    1,    2,    3. 

Intermediate,  9-11,  4,  5,  6. 

Junior  high,  12-14,  7.  8.  9. 

Senior  high.  16-18,  10,  11.  12. 

College,  19-22. 

Adult. 

In  some  cases  an  ethnic  grcup,  economic 
level  or  a  specific  professional  group  Is  also 
Indicated  after  "audience"  when  such  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  These  audience  sug- 
gestions are  not  exclusive.  If  a  film  Is 
designed  for  Junior  high  students,  this  does 
not  mean  that  parents  too  could  not  benefit 
from  viewing. 

The  evaluation  of  drug-related  audlo- 
vlsuals will  continue  by  the  National 
Coordinating  Council  under  contract  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Results 
win  be  published  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

The  National  Coordinating  Council  would 
appreciate  responses  from  readers  who  have 
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used   this  evaluation.  Your  comments  and 
suggestions  will  help  us  In  our  continuing 

evaluation. 

THE    PANELISTS 

Scientific  Review  Panel 

George  B.  Orlffenhagen,  R.Ph.,  M.S., 
Associate  Executive  Director  for  Communi- 
cations, the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  editor  of  the  APhA 
Journal. 

Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  M.D.,  Director  of  the 
Illinois  Drug  Abuse  Program  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Helen  H.  Nowlls,  Ph.  L ..  Research  Con- 
sultant for  Student  Affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  in  New  York  and  Chairman 
of  the  National  Action  Committee  for  Drug 
Education. 

Communications  Panel 

Howard  Appelbaum,  a  Junior  at  Northwood 
High  School,  Sliver  Spring.  Maryland. 

William  P.  Buckley.  Jr.,  Editor-ln-Chlef  of 
the  National  Revieu:,  a  syndicated  columnist, 
and  host  of  the  weekly  political  television 
show.  "Firing  Line." 

Judith  Crist,  film  critic  for  New  York 
magazine  and  TV  Guide,  and  film  and 
theater  critic   for  the   NBC   "Today"   show. 

Ned  Doyle,  retired  co-founder  of  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.,  AdvertUlng  In  New 
York  City. 

Peter  Fonda,  co-producer,  actor  and  sce- 
narist of  the  film  "Easy  Rider"  and  partner 
In  Pando  Corporation,  a  film  production 
company. 

Basil  Gaar,  Coordinator  of  Instructional 
Services  at  the  Southeastern  Materials  Cen- 
ter, University  of  South  Florida.  Tampa. 
Florida. 

Mlchele  Gabbay,  a  teacher  of  psychology 
to  residents  of  the  Arthur  Kill  Rehabilita- 
tion Center,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

Colden  Garland,  Associate  Professor  at  the 
State  University  College,  Brockport,  New 
York. 

Clarence  Qlarrusso,  Superintendent  of 
Police,    New    Orleans    Police    Department. 

Sue  Gump,  a  Kansas  State  University  senior 
majoring  in  English  and  journalism. 

Robert  Habenlcht.  a  lawyer  and  Director 
of  Trade  Relations  of  the  A.H.  Robins  Com- 
pany, Richmond,  Virginia. 

Juan  Ibarra,  Jr.,  Chief  Oonsultant  In  the 
Division  of  Administrative  Services  of  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  In  Austin. 

VlrgU  Keels,  a  former  drug  user  who  spent 
over  20  years  In  penal  Institutions;  now  Pro- 
gram Consultant  at  the  National  Coordinat- 
ing Council. 

Robert  Leo,  Ph.D.,  specialist  In  persuasion 
theory,  and  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Dallas  County  Junior  College  District  In  Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Leon  Lessinger,  Ph.D.,  Callaway  Professor 
of  Education  at  Georgia  State  University  In 
Atlanta;  former  Associate  U.S.  Commissioner 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

John  R.  Mathlason,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Communications,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

Louis  V.  Morelll,  Supervisor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  of  the  Broward  County 
Public  Schools.  Port  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Ruth  Neumann,  teacher  of  health  educa- 
tion at  White  Bear  Senior  High  School  in 
White  Bear  Lake.  Minnesota. 

Thomas  Price,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Department 
of  Alcohol  P»roblems  and  Drug  Abuse,  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Paul  Walsh,  PhJ3.,  Vice  President  of 
Educational  Assistance  and  Development 
Corporation. 

The  evaluations  in  this  book  are  syntheses 
of  the  views  of  these  p>anelista.  As  such,  they 
are  not  Intended  to  constitute  any  endorse- 
ment or  condemnation  of  the  audlovlsuals 
by  the  Federal  govenunent. 


[Films  Rate  "Scientifically  Acceptable") 

ANYTHING    FOB    KICKS 

Year:   1969. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  adults;  suburban. 

Producer:  Design  Center. 

Source:  National  Audiovisual  Center 
(GSA),  Washington,  D.C.  20409  (Attn:  Dis- 
tribution Branch  for  rental;  Sales  Branch 
for  purchase) . 

Rental:   Free. 

Purchase:  $37.25. 

Details:  11  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — A  teenage  couple  recall  their 
experiences  with  marijuana  and  then  heroin. 
Their  lift  style  gradually  disintegrates  until 
they  "end  up  with  nothing."  The  narrator 
says  the  story  Is  real,  only  the  names  have 
been  changed.  The  final  scenes  portray  com- 
munications efforts  between  a  neighborhood 
group  of  parents  and  teenagers  In  a  North- 
ern Virginia  home. 

This  film-a-graph  (converted  from  slides) 
shows  all  still  scenes.  Non-professional  actors 
are  used.  Some  of  the  scenes  duplicate  frames 
In  the  fllmstrlp  "You  Gotta  Even  Open  Your 
Eyes." 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  film 
could  be  used  effectively  In  situations  involv- 
ing discussions  between  parents  and  teen- 
agers since  it  looks  at  the  communication 
problems  which  exist  between  the  genera- 
tions. The  film  points  out  some  of  the  com- 
mon arguments  of  parents  and  young  drug 
users.  It  also  Illustrates  that  the  effects 
of  drug  abuse  are  not  limited  to  the  abusers, 
but  are  experienced  by  parents  and  friends. 
The  setting  for  many  of  the  scenes  is  realistic, 
particularly  the  scenes  of  the  suburban  group 
discussions.   The   photography    Is   excellent. 

The  film  lacks  unity  to  correlate  the  com- 
ments from  the  couple  and  the  later  dis- 
cussions Involving  the  parents.  The  fact  that 
the  film  does  not  "answer  questions"  about 
the  drug  problem  will  be  an  advantage  or 
disadvantage  depending  on  its  use. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
18  scientifically  acceptable  with  the  excep- 
tion that  a  clear  distinction  is  not  made  be- 
tween use  of  drugs  and  addiction  to  drugs. 

BEYOND    LSD 

Year:   1968. 

Audience:  Parents  and  their  teenagers; 
suburban. 

Producer:   Paul  Burnford  Productions. 

Source:  Balley-Fllm  Associates.  11559 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90025. 

Rental:   $20.00. 

Purchase:  $300.00. 

Details:   25  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  film  dramatizes  a  medical 
doctor's  discussions  with  neighborhood  par- 
ents who  are  concerned  that  their  teenagers' 
long  hair,  dress  and  music  styles  indicate 
an  Involvement  with  LSD.  The  physician 
says  the  parents  are  victims  of  alarmist  reac- 
tions and  urges  them  to  "cool  down"  and 
channel  their  concern  towards  listening  to, 
and  communicating  with,  their  children.  In 
a  film  clip  shown  to  the  parents,  J.  Thomas 
Ungerlelder,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  re- 
lates the  problem  of  LSD  use  to  the  commu- 
nications gap  which  he  says  encourages  teen- 
agers to  turn  to  drugs  for  help  with  their 
problems.  He  reinforces  the  message  that 
understanding  can  bridge  the  generation 
gap  by  saying  that  LSD  also  stands  for 
"Let's  Simmer  Down." 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  film 
puts  a  good  emphasis  on  the  need  for  parents 
to  Improve  communications  with  teenagers. 
The  problem  of  the  generation  gap  Is  ap- 
proached In  a  fair  and  honest  manner,  and 
valid  solutions  are  suggested  to  overcome  the 
tack  of  communication  and  trust  between 
puents  and  their  children.  The  narrator  and 
the  neighborhood  physician,  by  emphasizing 
the  need  for  a  non-hysterical  approach  to 


understanding  why  people  take  drugs,  add 
credibility.  The  film's  opening  technique, 
which  uses  fllmcllps  that  conjure  up  associa-' 
tlon  with  LSD  use.  draws  audience  Interest. 

The  portrayal  of  the  parents  is  staged  and 
exaggerated,  making  their  roles  unrealistic 
and  unconvincing.  Portions  of  the  film  are 
overly  preachy  and  condescending.  Parenta 
and  their  teenage  children  should  view  the 
film   together  to  stimulate  communication. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  fllm 
is  scientifically  acceptable;  however,  several 
references  require  further  qualification  if 
they  are  not  to  mislead.  A  statement  about 
LSD  possibly  affecting  unborn  children  needs 
clarification  that  no  link  between  LSD  use 
and  chromosome  damage  has  yet  been  con- 
clusively documented.  Calling  LSD  a  "tragic 
illusion"  Ignores  therapeutic  uses  of  LSD  and 
implies  that  no  pleasure  can  be  gotten  from 
LSD. 

The  fllm  places  a  valid  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  "really"  listening  to  youth  and  not 
overacting  to  drug  use.  Dr.  Ungerlelder's 
stress  on  drug  use  as  a  symptom  of  a  compli- 
cated problem  rather  than  the  problem  Itself 
is  noteworthy. 

THE    CtaCLE 

Year:   1967. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adult;  profes- 
sionals. 

Producer:  National  Fllm  Board  of  Canada. 

Source:  McGraw-Hill  Films,  Hlghtstown, 
New  Jersey  08520. 

Rental:  $25.00. 

Purchase:  $350.00. 

Details:  In  2  parts.  57  minutes,  black/ 
white,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — This  fllm  f)ortrays  the  rehabili- 
tation process  of  drug  addicts  at  Daytop 
Village  by  focusing  on  one  individual.  Don, 
from  his  first  day  at  Daytop  to  the  time  when 
he  is  ready  to  leave.  Don  gradually  adjusts 
to  Daytop's  communal  work  and  living  pat- 
terns, but  resists  the  attempts  of  other  resi- 
dents to  force  reactions  from  him  In  verbal 
encounter  sessions.  Various  experiences  with 
other  addicts  and  the  Daytop  technique, 
which  concentrates  on  self-help  for  addicts 
through  group  therapy,  bring  Don  to  a  point 
where  he  Is  better  prepared  to  face  society 
outbide  of  Daytop's  confines,  without  the  aid 
of  drugs. 

The  film  deletes  profanity  from  the  en- 
counter sessions. 

General  evaluation  of  the  fllm. — The  fllm 
realistically  presents  Information  on  one  type 
of  rehabilitation  method  by  concentrating  on 
one  Individual  in  a  thorough,  convincing 
manner.  The  intense,  personal  nature  of  the 
group  therapy  Involves  the  viewer,  enabling 
him  to  understand  the  Daytop  treatment. 

Filnu 

At  times  the  fllm  is  not  credible.  Some  of 
the  encounter  sessions  seem  staged.  The  fllm 
Is  too  long  and  audience  Interest  may  be  lost 
before  the  story  Is  fully  developed. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy.— The 
content  of  the  fllm  is  scientifically  acceptable 
as  a  description  of  one  type  of  therapeutic 
approach  to  heroin  addiction.  Because  it  con- 
centrates on  one  rehabilitation  approach 
only,  the  film  inadvertently  could  imply  that 
other  techniques,  such  as  those  which  use 
medication  or  professional  help,  either  do 
not  exist  or  are  Inferior.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained to  viewers  that  other  similar  thera- 
p)eutlc  communities  and  other  treatment  ap- 
proaches to  addiction  exist. 

A    DAT    IN    THE    DEATH    OF    DONNY   B. 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Intermediate  students  through 
adults;  Inner  city. 

Producer:  Office  of  Communications, 
NIMH. 

Source:  National  Audiovisual  Center 
(GSA),  Washington.  D.C.  20409  (Attn:  Dis- 
tribution Branch  for  rental;  Sales  Branch 
for  purchase) . 
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Rental:  Free. 

Purchase:  $27.00. 

Details:  14  minutes,  black/white,  16  mm., 
sound. 

Synopsis. — The  fllm  portrays  what  could 
be  a  typical  day  in  the  life  of  a  heroin  addict 
In  a  ghetto  slum.  Donny,  a  young  Black, 
wanders  through  the  neighborhood,  oblivi- 
ous to  the  sordid  surroundings,  looking  only 
for  means  to  support  his  heroin  habit.  He 
attempts  to  obtain  money  by  begging  from 
friends  and  strangers,  by  stealing,  and  by 
gambling,  and  finally  Is  able  to  buy  a  heroin 
fix.  Donny's  appearance,  the  ways  he  tries  to 
get  money,  and  the  amount  of  money  he 
finally  spends  for  heroin  reveal  that  he  is 
not  a  veteran  drug  user;  there  will  be  other 
"days"  in  Donny's  death.  The  final  scene 
shows  him  staggering  off  to  the  lyrics  of  the 
theme  song.  "Goodbye  Donny.  .  .  ."  Scenes  of 
Donny  are  Interspersed  with  comments  by 
friends.  Donny's  mother,  a  policeman,  a  mor- 
tician, and  others  who  are  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  addiction. 

General  evaluation  of  the  fllm. — The  film 
conveys  the  "living  death"  aspects  of  heroin 
addiction  and  the  lack  of  society's  concern 
which  often  accompanies  addiction  In  the 
ghetto.  One  of  the  strongest  effects  of  Its 
message  is  the  indifference  exhibited  by 
Donny's  neighbors,  who.  surrounded  by  their 
squalor  and  despair,  barely  notice  Donny's 
presence.  The  background  music  and  theme 
song,  the  black  and  white  photography  which 
accentuates  the  bleakness  of  the  slum  set- 
ting, and  the  effective  pwrtrayal  of  the  char- 
acter Donny,  also  add  to  the  film's  quality. 
Because  all  Black  subjects  are  used,  this  film 
Is  particularly  suitable  for  Black  audiences; 
however,  it  could  be  shown  effectively  to 
other  audiences  as  well. 

If  the  fllm  related  more  of  Donny's  back- 
ground, a  stronger  case  would  be  made  for 
society's  role  In  drug  addiction.  The  narra- 
tion does  not  provide  much  useful  Informa- 
tion and,  at  times,  presents  conlusing  Infor- 
mation on  drug  effects. 

Evaluation  of  Scientific  aocurracy. — The 
data  in  the  film  is  scientifically  acceptable; 
however.  It  presents  several  Inaccurate  por- 
trayals of  drug  effects.  The  film  tends  to 
attribute  Donny's  "death"  solely  to  a  drug. 
Ignoring  any  explicit  discussion  of  the  social 
factors  In  his  life  which,  in  all  probability, 
led  him  to  drug  use.  Donny's  stumbling  walk 
and  lack  of  coordination  are  more  appropri- 
ate for  a  drunk  than  for  a  heroin  addict  and 
might  confuse  a  lay  audience  which  is  un- 
familiar with  addiction.  The  film's  tone  In 
general,  which  implies  that  all  users  end  up 
either  "dead  or  in  jail"  and  that  no  help  Is 
available  for  heroin  addicts,  is  negative. 

THE   DISTANT  DEtTMMEB 

Year-  1968. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adult; 
suburban. 

Producer:  Office  of  Communications, 
NIMH. 

Source:  National  Audiovisual  Center 
(GSA),  Washington,  D.C.  20409  (Attn:  Distri- 
bution Branch  for  rental;  Sales  Branch  for 
purchase ) . 

Rental:  Free. 

Purchase:  $153.00. 

Details:  45  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis.— Paul  Newman  narrates  this 
edited  version  of  two  shorter  films,  "Flowers 
of  Darkness"  and  "The  Movable  Scene." 
Beginning  with  a  historical  perspective  of 
the  origin  of  opium,  the  fllm  discusses 
opium's  reflnement  to  a  morphine  base  and 
to  heroin.  It  traces  the  import  route  of 
heroin  from  the  Par  East  to  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  along  with  the  accompanying 
price  rise.  Several  rehabilitation  techniques 
are  briefly  discussed  against  a  review  of  Fed- 
eral rehabilitation  laws.  The  fllm  focuses  on 
the  use  of  drugs  by  young,  rebellious,  middle- 
class  Americans.  Spontaneous  interviews  with 
arug  users  depict   the   drug   scene   in   San 


Francisco,  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  in  several  foreign  cities. 

The  sound  quality  of  some  of  the  Inter- 
views is  poor. 

General  evaluation  of  the  fllm. — The  fllm 
presents  an  entertaining  overview  of  drug 
information,  both  historical  and  current,  and 
offers  viewers  an  understanding  of  the  drug 
culture  among  middle-class  young  people. 
Within  this  segment,  a  good  representation  is 
given  to  a  variety  of  users,  including  some 
adults.  The  film  is  objective  and  does  not 
explicitly  moralize  about  drug  use. 

The  fllm  covers  too  broad  an  information 
scope;  any  central  theme  is  thereby 
weakened. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — The  fllm 
is  Bclentiflcally  acceptable;  however.  Its  In- 
formation Is  overgenerallzed.  The  explana- 
tion of  morphine's  conversion  to  heroin  Is 
vague.  The  narration  mistakenly  attributes 
the  discovery  of  heroin  to  the  year  1898, 
which  is  actually  the  accepted  date  for  her- 
oin's first  medical  use.  An  emphasis  on  the 
"International  beatnik"  set  Ignores  the  ma- 
jority of  drug  visers.  The  narration  tends  to 
equate  Hippies  with  addiction.  In  Its  review 
of  rehabilitation  laws,  the  fllm  mistakenly 
implies  that  the  Harrison  Act  of  1914  makes 
addiction  a  willful,  criminal  act;  more  cor- 
rectly, it  is  later  Interpretations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  regulations  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  emphasize  the  addict 
as  a  criminal. 

The  fllm  presents  a  good  description  of  the 
evolution  of  narcotic  laws  and  a  valuable 
review  of  treatment  and  rehaolUtatlon  pro- 
grams, although  it  avoids  explanation  of 
variations  In  treatment  methods. 

DRUG  abuse:  evebybody's  hang-up 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adult. 

Producer:  Smith  Kline  and  French  Labora- 
tories. 

Source:  Rental:  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  1405  I  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20537;  Purchase:  N.E.A,  Sound 
Studios.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  22036. 

Rental:  Free. 

Purchase:  $90.00. 

Details:  14  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  fllm  pwrtrays  drug  abuse  as 
a  problem  for  all  ages  and  all  classes  of 
people.  The  drug  abuser  today  Is  not  one,  but 
many  types  of  people  with  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons for  turning  to  drugs.  These  range  from 
p>eople  who  take  drugs  to  stay  awike,  to  those 
who  need  Identity  and  those  who  want  to 
escape  from  boredom  or  misery.  Par-^nts  can 
participate  In  solving  the  problem  by  start- 
ing a  dialogue  with  their  children  which 
emphasizes  honesty.  They  should  expect  chil- 
dren to  be  different  from  adults  when  given 
the  advice,  "Think  for  yourself."  Most  of 
the  scenes  are  stills;  the  narration  Is  the 
only  voice  heard. 

General  evaluation  of  the  fllm. — The  film's 
theme — drug  abuse  is  a  problem  of  concern 
to  everyone — Is  reiterated  In  scenes  which 
portray  various  age  groups  and  social  classes. 
The  narration  is  frank  and  gives  an  honest 
assessment  of  legitimate  drug  use  as  well 
as  drug  abuse.  Although  the  pictures  are  at- 
tractive, the  film  would  be  more  entertaining 
if  it  included  action  scenes. 

The  film  tends  to  group  all  drugs  together 
in  its  discussion,  rather  than  distinguish  In- 
dividual drugs  and  their  F>ecullar  effects.  At 
times  this  leaves  the  impression  that  all 
drugs  have  the  same  effect.  The  film  tends  to 
play  on  parental  fears.  Its  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  communication  between  parents  and 
teenagers,  while  an  important  need,  does  not 
answer  specific  questions  which  concerned 
parents  ask. 

Evaluation  or  scientific  accuracy. — The  fllm 
is  sclentlflcally  acceptable,  but  several  refer- 
.'uces  to  heroin  detract.  For  example,  the 
film  Implies  that  abuse  of  some  drugs  will 


automatically  lead  to  use  of  heroin.  Another 
example  is  the  scene  which  portrays  heroin 
withdrawal  in  a  highly  dramatized  setting. 
The  fllm  gives  a  good  perspective  to  the 
need  for  unemotional  communication  and  the 
"think  for  yourself"  approach  to  drug 
decisions. 

DEtTG     abuse:     ONI     TOWN'S     ANSWER 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high,  adult  (espec.  par- 
ents); suburban. 

P»roducer:  Charles  Cahlll  &  Associates, 
Inc. 

Source:  Rental:  University  of  South 
Florida,  Division  of  Educational  Resources, 
Tampa,  Florida  33620;  Purchase:  Alms  In- 
structional Media  Services,  P.O.  Box  1010, 
Hollywood.  Calif.  90028. 

Rental:  $6.00. 

Purchase:  $275.00. 

Details:  23  minutes,  color,  16  mm., 
sound. 

Synopsis. — The  fllm  details  the  formation 
and  purpose  of  Awareness  House  in  Fort 
Bragg,  California,  a  teen  center  which  was 
started  with  the  help  of  two  ex-addlcts.  The 
dialogue  of  the  teenagers  and  counselors  at 
the  center  Illustrates  that  Awareness  House 
Is  designed  as  a  place  where  young  p>eople 
feel  free  to  talk  about  a  variety  of  common 
experiences  and  problems,  not  necessarily 
related  to  drugs.  The  fllm  incorporates  the 
message  of  Awareness  House,  '"Turn  on  to 
people,  not  drugs." 

General  evaluation  ol  the  fllm. — The  film 
describes  a  positive  approach  to  the  drtig 
problem  as  successfully  demonstrated  in  one 
community.  However,  the  fllm  is  not  effective 
in  conveying  the  potential  strength  of  that 
approach.  The  discussions  are  staged.  They 
do  not  Involve  the  participants,  or  the  view- 
ers, emotionally.  The  young  people  seem  to 
agree  on  every  Issue  discussed  and  the  film 
does  not  Illustrate  how  people  learn  to  trust 
and  care  for  each  other,  or  solve  problems, 
through  open  communication. 

The  attractive  teenagers  and  the  color 
photography  make  the  fllm  entertaining,  al- 
though it  is  too  long.  The  participants  at 
Awareness  House  will  probably  provide  an 
Identity  point  for  middle-class  people  and 
some  of  their  discussions  will  serve  as  a 
base  for  additional  discussions  after  the  fllm 
has  been  viewed. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — The 
content  of  the  fllm  is  sclentlflcally  accept- 
able. The  fllm  is  noteworthy  In  its  emphasis 
of  the  drug  problem  Involving  more  than 
drugs  In  themselves.  The  information  sug- 
gests the  influence  of  drug  use  In  the  home 
by  adults.  It  correctly  points  out  that  drugs 
are  most  often  spread  from  one  young  user 
to  another  rather  than  by  a  professional 
"pusher."  The  fllm  also  recognizes  the  social 
pressure  of  youth  to  use  drugs.  Conversations 
between  the  young  people  in  the  fllm  note 
that  many  try  drugs  without  apparent  111 
effects. 

However,  by  uncritically  presenting  the 
opinions  and  observations  of  young  people, 
the  fllm  presents  misinformation  about  drug 
effects  In  some  Instances  and  in  others,  im- 
plies that  unique.  Individual  reactions  are 
common,  universal  reactions.  For  example, 
a  student  mistakenly  says  LSD  and  mescaline 
are  "not  out  of  the  body's  system  for  two 
or  three  months."  A  description  of  an  experi- 
ment with  hampsters  Implies  that  LSD  and 
mescaline  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  animals' 
deaths.  A  reference  to  a  marijuana  user  who 
"took  pot  shots  at  strangers  and  killed  at 
least  one"  implies  that  this  Is  usual  behavior 
resulting  from  marijuana  use. 

DRITGS:     PACTS    EVERYONE    NEEDS    TO    KNOW 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Parents,  teachers,  community 
groups. 

Producer-  Joseph  Florelll. 

Source:  Florelll  Films,  Inc.,  Research  Drive, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06906. 
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Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchaae:  $300.00. 

Details:  29  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — Sanford  J.  Felnglass,  Ph.  D., 
presents  background  information  to  a  small 
group  of  adults  in  a  classroom  setting.  Dr. 
Felnglass  discusses  drugs  In  the  categories  of 
depressants,  stimulants  and  psychedellcs.  He 
notes  similarities  and  differences  between 
drugs.  Questions  asked  by  Individuals  In  the 
group  include  the  following:  Are  tranquil- 
izers and  amphetamines  addictive?  Is  alco- 
hol as  serious  a  problem  as  narcotics?  Is 
marijuana  a  narcotic?  What  Is  psychological 
dependency?  In  his  summary.  Dr.  Felnglass 
emphasizes  that  solutions  to  drug  abvise 
problems  must  consider  the  reasons  why 
people  take  drugs. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film.— The  film 
contains  basic  Information  of  value  to  those 
who  want  a  lecture-type  presentation  on 
drugs.  The  format,  however,  is  unimagina- 
tive; as  a  filmed  lecture  the  material  Is 
overly-long  and  uninteresting.  The  staged 
questions  from  the  audience  add  to  the  film's 
stilted  style. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  Is  scientifically  acceptable.  The  iniforma- 
ton  places  a  good  emphasis  on  drug  dosage, 
and  non-drug  factors  which  Influence  re- 
sponse. It  Includes  a  distinction  between 
teratogenesls  and  mutagenesis  which  Is  sel- 
dom found  In  general  drug  Information.  Im- 
portant emphasis  Is  made  on  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  originating  not  with  the  drugs 
themselves  but  with  the  reasons  for  their 
use 

The  film  presents  some  Information  as 
factual  without  noting  that  It  Is  In  part 
based  on  opinion  and  subject  to  disagree- 
ment with  some  authorities.  This  Includes 
classifying  narcotics  and  minor  tranquilizers 
together  as  depressants,  and  stating  that 
marijuana  has  properties  similar  to  both 
depressants  and  stimulants.  Also  question- 
able is  the  statement  that  marijuana  has  a 
reverse  tolerance  effect.  The  term  "speed" 
does  not  refer  specifically  to  Benzedrine,  as 
stated  In  the  narration,  but  to  either  meth- 
amphetamlne  or  to  all  amphetamines.  The 
narration  says  that  only  true  tranquilizers 
will  end  a  bad  LSD  trip;  however,  sedatives 
have  also  been  used  successfully  to  combat 
adverse  reactions  to  LSD. 

E8CAPK   TO   NOWHERB 

Tear:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr..  sr.  high;  suburban. 

Producer:  Professional  Arts,  Inc. 

Source:  Professional  Arts,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8484.  Universal  City.  Calif.  91608. 

Rental:  $27.50. 

Purchase:  $275.00. 

Details:  25  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis.  This  film  tells  the  real-Ufe 
story  of  Debbie,  a  teenager,  who  describes  her 
attitudes  and  feelings,  and  the  role  drugs 
play  In  her  life.  Debbie  hitchhikes  to  parks, 
zoos,  museums  and  bookshops.  She  converses 
with  a  narrator  who  aisks  her  why  she  takes 
drugs,  how  she  started,  what  drugs  she  has 
used,  what  they  do  for  her,  whether  or  not 
she's  happy.  The  discussion  Is  Interspersed 
with  brief  comments  from  other  drug  users 
and  Interviews  with  medical  authorities. 

The  film  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
San  Mateo  Union  High  School  District  in 
California. 

General  Evaluation  of  the  film. — Because 
Debbie  Is  a  teenager  who  has  haul  experiences 
with  drugs,  young  viewers  should  be  able  to 
Identify  with  her.  She  Is  convincing  as  a  sin- 
cere person  and  Illustrates  that  drugs  have 
led  her  to  a  purposeless  life. 

The  story  Is  over-dramatized.  Debbie's 
odyssey-llke  wanderings  are  fairly  carefree. 
She  seldom  worries  about  money  yet  Is  sup- 
porting a  costly  drug  habit.  The  film  subtly 
implies  that  she  obtains  money  from  prosti- 
tution, but  this  Is  not  clear.  Debbie  doesn't 
seem  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  her  Involvement 
with  drugs.  She  admits  she  Is  lonely,  but 


doesn't  seem  to  be  unhappy.  This  lack  of 
realism,  plus  the  narrator's  leading  ques- 
tions, give  the  film  an  artificial  tone. 

The  photography  makes  the  film  enjoyable 
to  view. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
13  scientifically  acceptable;  however,  Its  over- 
all plctiire  of  a  drug  abuser  and  some  vague 
references  might  be  misleading.  Debbie's 
Idyllic  life  is  not  representative  of  drug  users 
who  are  Involved  to  the  extent  she  seems  to 
be  Involved  with  drugs.  The  dialogue  be- 
tween Debbie  and  the  narrator  often  over- 
generalizes  by  referring  to  "drugs"  rather 
than  specific  drugs  or  drug  effects.  The  refer- 
ences to  amphetamine  action  on  the  body 
do  not  adequately  distinguish  when  amphe- 
tamines produce  excitement  and  when  they 
produce  depression.  The  Information  Incor- 
rectly Implies  that  amphetamines  cause  de- 
pression rather  than  effect  a  reaction  to 
overstimulation  of  the  drug. 

An  opening  statement  in  the  film  saying 
the  only  way  to  know  about  drugs  is  to  ask 
someone  who  has  taken  drugs  is  later  con- 
tradicted by  Debbie  when  she  advises,  "Don't 
believe  what  other  kids  tell  you  about  drugs." 
Debbie's  story  might  mistakenly  Imply  that 
drug-taking  Is  a  cause,  rather  than  a 
result  of  Debbie's  lack  of  maturity  and 
responsibility. 

The  Information  on  the  dangers  of  me- 
thamphetamlne  use  Is  thorough  and  In  good 
perspective. 

GROOVING 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Intermediate,  jr.  and  sr.  high; 
suburban. 

Producer:  Benchmark  nims.  Inc. 
Source:  Benchmark  Films,  Inc.,  145  Scar- 
borough Road,   BrlarcUff   Manor,  New   York 
10510. 
Rental:  $40.00. 
Purchase:  $390.00. 

Details:  31  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 
Synopsis. — A  group  of  teenagers  is  filmed 
over  a  period  of  several  days  of  confronta- 
tions and  discussions  on  drug  use.  Comprised 
of  drug  users,  non-users,  and  ex-users,  the 
group  talks  about  reasons  for  trying  various 
drugs  and  Individual  experiences  with  drugs. 
The  informal  sessions  provide  a  setting  for 
examining  the  motivations — some  apparent, 
some  hidden — for  drug  experimentation.  The 
discussions  proceed  to  other  aspects  of  drug 
use:  boredom  with  one  drug  which  may  lead 
to  trying  another  drug;  the  lack  of  motiva- 
tion for  performing  school  work  which  might 
accompany  drug  use;  the  ability,  or  lack  of 
It,  to  control  drug  experimentation  and  to 
stop  when  one  chooses.  The  film  ends  with 
comments  by  Individuals  about  how  their  at- 
titudes have  or  have  not  changed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  filmed  discussion.  None  of 
the  teenagers  Is  a  professional  actor;  the  film 
has  no  set  script. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  film's 
strength  lies  In  Its  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
often  unexpressed  motivation  behind  drug 
use.  Visually  It  Is  very  attractive.  The  film 
13  also  technically  well  done  and  backed  up 
with  entertaining  music.  It  will  best  be 
utilized  to  stimulate  discussion  among  teen- 
agers. 

At  times  the  film  lacks  credibility  because 
some  encounters  are  too  staged  and  result 
In  pre-drawn  conclusions.  The  discussions  In 
the  film  do  not  convincingly  support  the 
change  In  attitudes  which  most  of  the  youth 
express  at  the  end  of  the  film.  In  p>artlcular, 
several  of  the  teenagers  who  are  drug  users 
decide  either  to  stop  using  drugs  or  to  at 
least  question  their  uae  of  drugs;  they  are 
convinced  by  arguments  that  to  the  viewer 
aren't  convincing.  One  young  person,  whose 
pro-drug  position  Is  not  altered,  says  his 
problems  are  too  serious  to  stop  taking  drugs. 
Implying  that  those  who  continue  to  use 
drugs  have  psychological  problems. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  cannot  be  faulted  on  a  scientific  ground 


since  It  Is  based  on  the  beliefs  and  oplnlonB 
of  young  people  regarding  drug  use  rather 
than  facts  about  drugs  and  their  effects. 
However,  the  presentation  of  personal  experi- 
ences of  drug  effects,  as  related  In  the  film, 
might  Incorrectly  suggest  a  universal  reac- 
tion to  drug  use  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  dosage,  personal  vari- 
abilities and  length  of  time  of  use. 

The  young  people  give  honest  statements 
which  reflect  varying  viewpoints  of  drug  use. 
The  film  Includes  a  good  confrontation  be- 
tween a  drug-user  and  a  non-user. 

HERE'S  HEI-P 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Jr.  and  sr.  high,  college,  adult; 
all  economic  classes. 

Producer:  Office  of  CommunlcatloM, 
NIMH. 

Source:      National      Audiovisual     Center 
(GSAl,  Washington.  D.C.  20409  (Attn:  Dis- 
tribution    for     rental:     Sales     Branch    for 
purchase) . 
Rental:  Free. 
Purchase:  $96.25. 

Details:  28  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 
Synopsis. — Comments  from  several  drug 
addicts  and  parents  reveal  the  sense  of  frus- 
tration that  exists  when  addicts  need  help 
and  don't  know  where  to  find  it.  The  film 
focuses  on  the  success  of  a  variety  of  rehabili- 
tation and  treatment  approaches,  including 
the  federal  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  (NARA)  Center  at  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
Teen  Challenge  which  Is  a  religious  approach; 
the  Samaritan  Halfway  Society  which  uses 
■encounter"  therapy;  a  methadone  program 
in  New  Orleans;  and  the  Illinois  Drug  Abuse 
Program  which  offers  a  variety  of  rehabilita- 
tion methods.  The  film  states  that  no  one 
approach  seems  to  work  for  all  addicts  and 
that  help  for  the  drug  addict  Is  available.  In 
more  than  one  form. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — This  film 
presents  a  good  overview  of  the  variety  of 
methods  and  facilities  which  exist  for  addic- 
tion rehabilitation.  Its  message  Is  a  positive 
one — that  help  is  available.  It  Is  useful  as  an 
Information  tool.  The  racial  mixture  of  sub- 
jects Interviewed  testifies  that  drug  addiction 
is  a  problem  for  everyone. 

However,  by  showing  many  examples  of 
"success"  stories  Involving  rehabilitated 
drug  addicts,  there  Is  the  danger  that  viewers 
win  falsely  believe  that  treatment  for  addicts 
Is  easily  obtainable.  The  film  would  more 
accurately  Inform  the  public  If  it  noted  how 
difficult  It  Is  for  many  addicts  to  get  Into  the 
programs  and  also  to  receive  adequate 
follow-uD  care  once  they've  left  the  pro- 
grams. The  film  Is  too  long;  It  would  be  more 
interesting  If  It  concentrated  on  fewer  pro- 
gram.' In  greater  detail. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy— The 
film  Is  scientifically  acceptable.  It  Is  note- 
worthy because  it  presents  addiction  as  a 
social  sickness  which  can  be  cured.  It  also 
shows  that  a  variety  of  successful  approaches 
to  addiction  exists. 

Some  of  the  narrative  Information  could 
be  expanded  to  present  a  more  accurate 
portrayal  of  methadone  use  The  film  implies 
that  methadone  has  proved  effective  without 
referring  to  questions  or  objections  which  are 
often  raised  In  association  with  methadone.  A 
more  complete  explanation  of  how  and  why 
methadone  has  been  successful  In  some  pro- 
grams Is  needed.  More  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sarv  precautions  involved  in  dispensing 
methadone,  and  a  discussion  of  other  methods 
of  treatment  (such  as  narcotic  antagonists) 
would  strengthen  the  film. 

HIDE  AMD  SEEK 

Year:  1966. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high,  college,  adult,  in- 
ner city.  ,^ 

Producer:  Center  for  Mass  Communica- 
tions, Columbia  University. 

Source:  Rental:  Extension  Media  Cenwr, 
University  of  Calif.,   Berkeley,  Calif.  M730, 
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Purchase:  Center  for  Mass  Communications, 
Columbia  Univ.,  440  West  110th  Street,  New 
Tork.  NY.  10025. 

Rental:  $11.00. 

Purchase    $168.00. 

Details:   14  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synop  is.— Carl,  a  teenager  In  New  York 
City,  tr;es  heroin  en  a  dare  and  becomes 
addicted.  Alienated  from  his  father  and 
friends,  he  wanders  around  the  ghetto,  aware 
that  he  is  iouslng  up"  his  life  but  unable 
to  help  himself.  Carl's  first-person  story  is 
related  by  a  narrator. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — Carl  Is  an 
attractive  boy  with  whom  young  people  can 
probably  identify.  The  film's  photography 
and  background  music  add  a  poetic  quality 
to  the  story  and  evoke  sympathy  for  Carl's 
plight.  However,  the  Impact  of  his  situation 
Is  lessened  because  the  story  Is  sketchy.  The 
viewer  learns  little  about  Carl.  His  relation- 
ship with  his  lather  is  mysterious,  and  not 
much  IS  )cnown  about  Carl  before  he  became 
an  addict.  Also,  Carl's  life  as  an  addict  really 
doesn't  seem  so  terrible.  The  film  is  too  long; 
It  contains  little  action  and  the  pace  drags. 
The  overall  Impression  Is  one  of  triteness 
and  sentimentality. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy  .--The  film 
Is  generally  scientifically  acceptable  although 
it  includes  several  inaccuracies.  Carl's  prior 
use  of  marijuana  Implies  that  marijuana 
users  usually  end  up  on  heroin.  Several  state- 
ments overemphasize  a  hopelessness  about 
heroin  addiction  and  imply  that  addicts  can 
never  be  cured  or  that  addiction  leads  only 
to  death,  such  as:  "He  was  hooked  In  Vietnam 
and  came  home  to  die."  "Nobody  beats  it. 
You  really  can't  beat  It."  "I  never  knew  I 
could  get  hooked  on  one  shot."  The  film 
>);ames  Carl's  addiction  on  the  drug  Itself 
rather  than  on  his  personality  or  his  en- 
vironment. The  mainlining  scene  is  unreal- 
istic and  contrived. 

THE    HIPPIE    TEMPTATIOK 

Year:   1967. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adult; 
suburban. 

Producer:  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Source:  McGraw-Hill  Films,  Hlghtstown, 
New  Jersey  08520. 

Rental:   $40.00. 

Purchase:  $810.00. 

Details:  In  2  parts,  51  minutes,  color.  16 
mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — Harry  Reasoner  of  CBS  visits 
the  Hippie  haven  In  San  Francisco's  Halght- 
Asbury  district  to  find  out  "who  and  what" 
the  Hippies  are,  how  they  dress,  where  and 
how  they  live,  and  why  they  choose  their 
life  style.  Reasoner  examines  the  Hippie  be- 
havior patterns  and  explores  the  role  of  drugs 
In  their  subculture.  He  Interviews  medical 
authorities  who  have  worked  with  drug  users, 
members  of  the  rock  group,  The  Grateful 
Dead,  two  teenagers  brought  to  the  McAuley 
Neuro-Psychlatric  Institute  after  using  LSD, 
and  their  mothers.  The  film  weighs  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  sides  of  the  Hippie  life, 
but  Reasoner  concludes  that  their  behavior 
is  "style  without  content."  He  callo  the 
Hippie  life  childish  because  they  criticize 
society  without  working  actively  towards 
change. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  film 
Is  an  Interesting,  entertaining  account  of  a 
way  of  life  that,  for  the  most  part,  has  now 
changed.  The  photography,  music  and  inter- 
views with  the  Hippies  give  a  first-hand 
account  of  their  living  style.  The  film  is  dated 
since  Halght-Asbury  no  longer  exists  as  a 
Hippie  center. 

Reasoner's  comments,  which  are  essen- 
tially a  "put-down"  of  the  Hippies,  reveal 
a  lack  of  true  understanding  of  them  and 
an  Inability  to  break  away  from  the  "adult, 
establishment"  viewpoint.  Because  of  this 
bias  the  film  will  do  nothing  to  enhance  an 
understanding  of  the  Hippie  motivations;  It 
will  probably  reinforce   feelings  of   fear  or 


dislike  for  the  Hippies  on  the  part  of  older 
people.  If  the  film  is  presented  as  a  portrayal 
of  the  Hippie  scene  as  It  was  In  1967,  and  if 
the  narration  is  presented  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  that  scene,  the  film  has  ptotentlal 
use. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
is  scientifically  acceptable.  However,  many  of 
the  opinions  voiced  are  presented  as  fact. 
This  lE  particularly  true  of  the  comments 
of  the  medical  authorities  who  theorize  why 
people  turn  to  drugs  and  how  drug  use  may 
hinder  psychological  growth.  Opinions  such 
as  "Acid  users  have  difficulty  with  love," 
"There  is  a  universal  danger  thit  normal 
young  people  will  turn  Into  cripples,"  and 
"Drugs  hold  the  Hippie  sub-culture  to- 
gether," when  stated  by  "authorities"  are 
often  heard  as  facts.  Some  of  the  physicians' 
comments  are  overgenerallzed.  The  refer- 
ences to  electroencephalogram  patterns  re- 
vealing brain  damage  Imply  that  this  Is  an  ac- 
cepted medical  theory.  Since  conflicting  data 
exists,  the  statement  should  be  qualified. 

The  film  tends  to  uncritically  blame 
"drugs"  for  adolescent  problems  and  for  the 
Hippie  style  In  general.  It  also  tends  to 
equate  LSD  use  with  the  Hippies,  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  many  LSD  users  are  not  Hip- 
pies, or  that  Hippies  do  not  necessarily  use 
LSD. 

L.SD:     LETTVIN    VS.    LEARY 

Year:  1967. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adult. 

Producer:  National  Educational  Television. 

Source:  Field  Services  Dept.,  Audiovisual 
Center,  Indiana  Univ.,  Bloomlngton.  Ind. 
47401. 

Rental:  $11.25. 

Purchase:  $210.00. 

Details:  In  2  parts,  54  minutes,  black/ 
white.  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — Timothy  Leary,  a  former  Har- 
vard psychologist  known  for  advocating  LSD 
use,  expounds  the  doctrine  of  his  League  for 
Spiritual  Discovery  before  a  student  audi- 
ence at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology In  Part  I.  MIT  professor  Jerome 
Lettvin.  M.D.,  replies  In  Part  II.  Sitting  In 
front  of  a  flickering  candle  with  film  clips 
behind  him  simulating  an  LSD  trip,  Leary 
advances  his  "turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out" 
theory  saying  that  man  has  been  narcotized 
by  conventlcn  and  needs  an  "antidotal  sacra- 
ment." He  agrees  that  LSD  Involves  a  risk; 
everything  "worthwhile"  does,  but,  he  adds, 
no  subs-tantlve  evidence  exists  which  says 
LSD  causes  damage.  Leary  also  advocates 
the  legalization  of  marijuana.  Lettvin  agrees 
that  marijuana  laws  are  Irrational,  but 
says  LSD  and  other  psychedelic  drugs 
offer  no  guarantee  of  safety  and  should 
not  be  legalized  or  used  freely.  He  compares 
the  LSD  experience  to  the  temporal  lobe 
syndrome  which  characterizes  ax-murderers 
and  epileptics.  To  Lettvin,  the  glories  of 
LSD  are  not  worth  the  gamble. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — This 
confrontation  over  LSD  Is  unique  because 
of  the  Intelligence  and  credibility  of  both 
debaters.  Their  rhetoric  Is  at  times  stronger 
than  their  logic,  however,  and  few  ques- 
tions are  actually  resolved.  Lettvin  and  Leary 
are  both  entertaining  even  though  they 
occupy  the  stage  alone,  but  the  film  Is  too 
long.  It  should  be  viewed  in  historical  per- 
spective since  Leary's  Influence  as  an  active 
proponent  of  LSD  has  declined  since  1967. 
The  film's  language  and  reasoning  require  a 
sophisticated  audience  for  full  appreciation. 
The  film's  mechanical  quality  Is  only  fair; 
at  times  it  Is  difficult  to  hear. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  cannot  be  faulted  scientifically  since  It 
presents  two  opp>08lng.  Individual  viewpoints 
and  does  not  attempt  to  present  balanced 
Information  on  drugs  as  much  as  It  does 
philosophy.  If  shown  with  a  qualified 
resource  leader,  the  film  could  promote  valu- 
able discussions. 


LSD :    THE  SPRING  CaOVX  EXPERIMENT 


Year:  1966. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adult;  special 
groups  such  as  psychology  and  mental  health 
classes. 

Producer:  CBS  News. 

Source:  McGraw-Hill  Films.  Hlghtstown, 
New  Jersey  08530. 

Rental:  $25.00. 

Purchase:  $275.00. 

Details:  In  2  parts,  64  minutes,  black/ 
white,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — This  CBS  documentary  film  re- 
cords a  highly  controlled  experiment  at  the 
Spring  Grove  State  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland  involving  two  patients  In  USD- 
assisted  psychotherapy.  The  two  patients,  a 
48-year-old  housewife  who  suffered  a  para- 
noid breakdown  and  a  33-year-old  alcoholic, 
are  observed  as  they  undergo  testing  and 
preparation  for  their  LSD  psychotherapeutic 
treatment.  During  the  actual  LSD  sessions, 
the  patients  reveal  the  intense  emotional 
strains  brought  on  by  direct  confrontations 
with  their  fears  and  conflicts.  The  patients 
are  Interviewed  immediately  after  treatment, 
and  their  progress  l£  assessed  six  months 
later.  Tlie  narration  and  comments  from 
medical  authorities  suggests  that  LSD  has 
potential  for  positive  applications  but  that 
more  clinical  research  Is  needed. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  film 
presents  an  objective,  well-documented  ac- 
count of  a  therapeutic  use  of  LSD.  It  Is  In- 
formative as  well  as  moving.  The  Interjected 
comments  from  the  medical  authorities  con- 
vey a  respect  for  the  power  of  the  drug  and 
distinguish  between  its  use  m  a  supervised 
setting  such  as  these  experiments,  and  In  an 
uncontrolled  situation.  The  film  can  be  suc- 
cessfully shown  to  a  variety  of  audiences. 
particularly  if  a  knowledgeable  leader  can 
provide  guidelines. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — The  film 
Is  scientifically  accefptable.  It  accurately  pre- 
sents two  successful  cases  Involving  LSD 
therapy.  The  film  would  provide  more  bal- 
anced Information  If  it  emphasized  more 
fully  that  It  was  not  the  LSD  In  itself  which 
promoted  the  cures  of  the  two  patients,  but 
LSD  used  with  highly-skilled  therapv  and  In 
a  very  controlled  situation.  Including  ther- 
apy cases  involving  LSD  which  were  not  suc- 
cessful would  be  meaningful. 

LSD-2S 

Year:   1967. 

Audience:   Jr.,  sr.  high,  college,  adult. 

Producer:  Professional  Arts,  Inc. 

Source:  Professional  Arts,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8484,  Universal  City,  Calif.  91808. 

Rental:  $27.50. 

Purchase:  $275.00. 

Details:  27  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  chemical  compound  IjSD-25 
is  given  a  voice  to  tell  Its  own  story.  The  film 
emphasizes  the  drug's  unpredictability  and 
vmknown  properties.  The  character  "LSD" 
discusses  potential  dangers  from  use  of  il- 
legally purchased  drugs,  from  bad  tripe,  from 
possible  chromoeomal  damage,  from  self- 
injury  while  under  the  drug's  influence  and 
from  recurring  effects.  LSD  concludes  that 
reactions  to  Its  use  depend  not  on  LSD's 
chemistry  but  on  the  user's  chemistry. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  film 
convincingly  mnphaslzes  LSD's  potential 
dangers.  It  admits  that  much  is  unknown 
about  how  LSD  works.  Most  of  the  Informa- 
tion Is  well  balanced  and  without  bias,  al- 
though the  film  tends  to  refer  too  often  to 
extreme  reactions  to  LSD  u  evidence  that  It 
Is  a  "dangerous"  drug.  The  film  Is  faat- 
movlng,  Interesting  and  Ukely  to  bold  view- 
ers' attention. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
Is  scientifically  acceptaUe;  however,  It  in- 
cludes some  Inaccurate  statecnents  and  Im- 
plications. Several  statements  report  rare 
reactions  to  LSD  and  Incorrectly  Imply  that 
these  are  common  occurrenoee:  "Halluclna- 
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tlons  occur  at  any  time  up  to  a  year."  "The 
ultimate  destination  for  an  LSD  user  can 
be  suicide."  "LSD  Is  so  perplexlngly  borrlble ." 
The  narration  does  not  point  out  that  the 
effects  of  LSD  are  highly  dependent  on  dos- 
age, as  evidenced  by  Ite  statement  that  LSD 
Is  the  "most  powerful  drug  ever  known." 
References  to  poeslble  birth  defects  from 
chromoeomal  damage  are  overstated  since 
data  concerning  chromosomal  breaks  and 
birth  defects  Is  stlU  Inconclualve. 

THK    MAO   CHEMIST 

Year:   1969. 

Audience:  Intermediate,  Jr.  high. 

Producer:  Professional  Arts.  Inc. 

Source:  Professional  Arts,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8484.  Universal  City.  Calif.  91608. 

Rental:  $13.50. 

Purchase:   $135.00. 

Details :  10  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  chemist  in  this  comic  satire 
sets  out  to  discover  which  drugs  will  provide 
the  ultimate  happiness.  He  tests  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  marijuana  and  LSD  on 
his  Invented  monster,  Eugene,  whom  he  wires 
to  a  "happiness  index  machine."  Eugene's 
reactions,  as  recorded  on  the  machine,  lead 
the  chemist  to  realize  that  there  is  no  ulti- 
mate "kick"  In  drugs.  The  verse  narrative  was 
written  by  David  W.  Parker,  PhJ). 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  comic 
style  of  the  film  can  be  effectively  used  with 
young  audiences,  although  some  might  ques- 
tion the  suitability  of  a  humorous  approach 
to  a  subject  as  serious  as  drug  abuse.  Such  an 
approach  can  convev  an  important  message 
about  drugs  If  followed  with  discussions 
which  present  more  factual  Information  than 
the  film  presents.  For  example,  the  film  dis- 
cusses only  one  drug  "effect" — an  unhappy, 
negative  effect — without  talking  about  the 
variables  of  dosage,  the  user  and  the  condi- 
tions of  use. 

The  film's  narration,  music  and  characters 
are  entertaining  and  likely  to  hold  the 
viewers'  attention.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
to  young  audiences  before  viewing  that  the 
film's  tone  Is  deliberately  light. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
cannot  be  faulted  on  scientific  grounds  since 
It  does  not  convey  factual  information  on 
drugs.  The  message,  "Drugs  don't  lead  to 
happiness,"  Is  presented  without  portray- 
ing actual  drug  effects  on  the  human  body. 

MARIJC.SNA 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Max  Miller 'Avantl  Films,  Inc. 

Source:  Balley-Fllm  Associates,  11559 
Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025. 

Rental:  $25.00. 

Purchase:  $350.00. 

Etetalls:  34  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  film  presents  arguments 
for  and  against  smoking  maxljuana  and  then 
advises  individuals  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. Sonny  Bono,  of  the  folk  group  Sonny 
and  Cher,  narrates  the  discussion  against  the 
setting  of  a  "pot"  party  which  Is  Interrupted 
by  the  police.  As  the  teenagers  are  led  away 
by  the  authorities,  they  shout  out  justifica- 
tions for  legalization  and  use  of  marijuana. 
Each  of  the  arguments  Is  then  Individually 
examined  In  Bono's  disctisslon. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film.— In  the 
film's  presentation  of  pro  and  con  positions 
on  marijuana  use.  the  negative  comments 
outweigh  the  reasons  presented  In  favor  of 
marijuana  and  the  debate  Is  not  objective  as 
the  narration  states.  Exaggerated  portrayals 
of  the  effects  of  marijuana  and  an  emphasis 
on  violence,  which  tends  to  associate  mari- 
juana with  crime,  lessen  the  film's  credibil- 
ity. Use  of  young  people  In  the  film,  a 
personality  like  Bono,  and  the  background 
music  make  the  film  entertaining.  The  film 
can  be  used  most  effectively  as  a  spring- 
board for  discussions. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  Is  scientifically  acceptable;  however,  It 


presents  some  Inaccurate  portrayals  of  drug 
effects.  The  marijuana-produced  hallucina- 
tion depicted  is  unfair,  and  probably  Inac- 
curate, since  marijuana  does  not  produce 
such  hallucln.itions  except  at  extremely  high 
and  seldom-used  dosages.  The  film's  exag- 
gerated use  of  violence  and  aggression  incor- 
rectly implies  that  marijuana  use  leads  to 
violence.  The  staged  Interviews  In  the 
women's  prison  and  the  men's  rehabilitation 
center  create  the  impression  that  marijuana 
leads  to  heroin,  although  Bono  says  in  his 
narration  that  this  Is  not  necessarily  true. 
If  the  film  Is  trying  to  present  an  objec- 
tive, factual  account.  It  should  pwrtray  more 
typical  reactions  of  typical  users  of 
marijuana. 

MAHIJUANA 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high,  college,  adult;  all 
economic  classes. 

Producer:  CBS  News. 

Source:  Rental:  Extension  Media  Center, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94720;  Purchase:  Carousel  Films,  Inc.,  1501 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

Rental:  $17.50. 

Purchase:  $275.00. 

Details:  52  minutes,  black  white,  16  mm., 
sound. 

Synopsis. — This  CBS  documentary  surveys 
the  controversy  over  the  social  and  legal  as- 
pects of  marljiiana  use.  Interviews  with  drug 
users,  judges,  clergymen,  medical  authorities, 
fwlicemen.  and  legislators  present  a  spectrum 
of  opinions  about  marijuana's  use.  Its  pos- 
sible harmfulness  or  harmlessness.  Its  effect 
on  the  user's  creative  powers,  and  legal  con- 
sequences of  Its  use.  CBS  concludes  that  to 
them  marijuana  has  not  been  proven  to  be 
any  more  harmful  than  alcohol  or  tobacco. 
They  deny  that  its  use  can  stimulate  cre- 
ativity. They  do  not  condone  its  use;  how- 
ever, they  agree  that  the  legal  penalties  are 
too  stringent  In  proportion  to  any  potential 
danger  of  the  drug.  Mike  Wallace  narrates. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  ob- 
jective, broad-based  survey,  which  Includes 
comments  from  those  who  argue  for  and 
against  marijuana  use,  makes  this  film 
credible.  Those  interviewed  are  articulate  and 
present  a  good  overview  because  they  rep- 
resent different  age  groups,  disciplines,  and 
varying  degrees  of  political  philosophies,  al- 
though the  most  liberal  views  expressed  are 
fairly  moderate.  The  film  Is  professionally 
produced  and  entertaining. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
is  scientifically  acceptable.  The  information 
is  weU-balanced.  Good  emphasis  Is  given  to 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  Cannabis.  The 
film  contains  a  useful  historical  review  of 
marijuana  use  and  the  U.S.  laws  which  gov- 
ern Its  use.  Both  sections  of  the  film  are 
well-summarized. 

Certain  references  in  the  film  are  mislead- 
ing because  they  imply  that  marijuana  users 
"move  on"  to  heroin.  "This  Implication  Is  pre- 
sented in  the  Interview  with  Phoenix  House 
residents:  the  comments  are  related  without 
comment  or  qualification. 

marijuana:  the  gbeat  escape 

Year:   1970. 

Audience:  Jr..  sr.  high. 

Prrducer:  J.  Gary  Mitchell. 

Source:  Balley-Fllm  Associates.  11559  Santa 
Monica  Blvd..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90025. 

Rental:  $25.00. 

Purchase  $265.00. 

Details:  20  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis.— George  Willis  is  a  teenager 
Interested  In  drag  raring.  He  Ignores  the  ad- 
vice of  someone  he  admires,  a  top  professional 
racer,  and  experiments  with  marijuana.  After 
his  girl  friend  is  persuaded  by  George  to  try 
It,  she  is  Injured  In  a  car  accident  and  can't 
attend  George's  Important  race.  George  ap- 
pears confident  of  winning,  but  the  final 
scene  Involves  him  in  a  serious  racing  crash. 

The  film  uses  professional  actors. 


General  evaluation  of  the  film.— The  film's 
photography,  credible  characters  and  set- 
tings, and  background  music  give  it  a  pro- 
fessional quality  It  is  an  entertaining  film 
to  viev.'.  The  emphasis  on  the  disastrous  auto- 
mobile accidents  lowers  the  film's  credibility 
and  makes  the  story  unrealistic.  The  empha- 
sis on  the  accidents  seems  to  say  •Don't 
smoke  marijuana  before  driving,"  although 
it  is  unlikely  that  this  is  intended  to  be  the 
film's  central  me.ssage.  The  film  implies  that 
marijuana  users  only  smoke  for  an  "escape," 
and  that  they  are  irresjwnsible  and  lazy.  This 
adds  to  the  films  lack  of  credibility. 

Because  the  story  and  characters  provide  a 
basis  of  Identity  for  many  young  people,  the 
film  has  potential  for  provoking  valuable 
discussions. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
is  scientifically  acceptable.  It  places  a  good 
emphasis  on  tlie  variety  of  personal  responses 
to  marijuana  use  and  on  the  various 
strengths  of  marijuana 

However,  the  narration  and  the  story-line 
give  some  false  Impressions  about  drug 
effects.  For  example,  the  car  accidents  appear 
to  be  the  direct  results  of  smoking  marijuana, 
although  It  is  unclear  how  much  time  had 
passed  between  George's  last  experience  with 
marijuana  and  his  racing  accident.  Car  acci- 
dents resulting  from  marijuana  use  are  not 
frequent  occurrences:  the  film's  emphasis  on 
the  accidents  makes  the  story  overly  dra- 
matic. Statements  are  made  in  the  film  which 
are  overgenerallzations  about  marijuana 
users:  "Pot  smokers  feel  compelled  to  turn 
others  on."  "Pot  heads  have  one  thing  in 
common  -  work  Is  a  drag."  and  "You  are  not 
In  control  when  smoking  marijuana." 

MARI.JUANA- -WORLD     OF     THE     WEED 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high,  college,  adult. 

Producer:  KCET.  Los  Angeles. 

Source:  Field  Services  Dept..  Audlovis-ual 
Center,  Indiana  University.  Bloomlngton, 
Ind.  47401. 

Rental:  $5.50. 

Purchase:  $150.00. 

Details:  21  minutes,  black/ white,  16  mm., 
sound. 

Synopsis. — The  film  reviews  the  hl.storica! 
background  and  biological  facts  related  lo 
the  use  of  marijuana.  It  begins  with  a  mari- 
juana legend  from  ancient  China,  traces  the 
spread  of  marijuana  to  India  and  the  Middle 
East,  gives  a  capsule  history  of  legislation 
and  medical  studies  concerning  marijuana. 
including  the  LaGuardla  Report,  and  defines 
marijuana  terms.  The  film  uses  mostly  pho- 
tographs and  drawings. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  film 
contains,  for  the  most  part.  Interestins;  his- 
torical information  about  marijuana,  and  the 
narration  Is  objective.  Its  format  and  the 
use  of  stills,  however,  make  it  overly  aca- 
demic and  uninteresting.  More  Information 
on  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  1937  Mari- 
juana Tax  Act  would  add  Interest.  The  film 
is  dated  because  its  information  does  not 
go  beyond  1966. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
is  scientifically  acceptable  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. Several  historical  speculations  are 
pre.sented  as  fact,  such  as  the  reference  to 
Shen  Nung,  which  the  narration  does  not 
clearly  identify  as  legendary.  Marijuana  is 
described  as  a  nectar  in  the  fiowers  of  Can- 
nabis rather  than  the  resin  covering  or  pro- 
tecting the  buds.  The  narration  does  not 
make  clear  that  resin  is  present  In  both  male 
and  female  Cannabis  plants.  The  film  should 
also  discuss  THC.  the  main  psycho-active 
ingredient  found  in  Cannabis,  and  should 
discuss  the  relationship  of  growing  and  har- 
vesting conditions  to  marijuana's  var>-lng 
strengths. 

a  nice  kid  like  tou 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Sr.  high  (some),  college,  par- 
ents, teachers;  professionals  working  with 
college  students. 
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Producer:  Gene  Llchtensteln  for  the 
Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry, 

Source:  Extension  Media  Center,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley.  Calif.  94720. 

Rental:    $17.50. 

Purchase:   $250.00. 

Details:  38  minutes,  black  white,  16  mm., 
sound.  Awarded  a  Blue  Ribbon  at  the  1970 
American  Film  Festival. 

Synopsis. — Students  from  two  unidenti- 
fied eastern  colleges  reveal  their  feelings 
about  drugs,  sex,  parents,  the  education  sys- 
tem and  American  society  in  general.  This 
documentary  film  visits  college  classrooms, 
bull  sessions  in  dormitories,  and  conversa- 
tions between  young  people  and  parents  in 
their  homes.  The  young  people  express  very- 
personal  feelings  in  an  informal,  unrehearsed 
style.  One  girl  says  she  is  bored  with  using 
marijuana  and  now  wants  to  experience  life 
without  drugs.  A  boy  wonders,  with  amuse- 
ment, if  his  father  might  be  proud  of  a  son 
who  makes  a  successful  business  deal  In  the 
illegal  drug  market.  Another  girl  says  she 
feels  competitive  with  her  mother.  In  the 
variety  of  subjects  discussed,  the  film  pre- 
sents some  current  student  opinions  rather 
than  one  single  viewpoint. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  film's 
honest  approach  lets  college  youth  speak 
without  interpretation  or  comment.  Their 
natural  and  spontaneous  comments  are  fresh 
and  Informative,  especially  for  adults  who 
can  seldom  hear  youth  speak  so  frankly.  The 
film  gives  valuable  Insight  into  the  thoughts 
of  some  college  students  and  should  promote 
an  understanding  of  their  drug  attitudes.  It 
is  not  Intended  to  represent  all  college  stu- 
dents; these  students  are  probably  above 
average  in  verbal  facility.  Intelligence,  afflu- 
ence and  liberal  attitude.  The  film  is  well- 
edited  and  moves  at  an  entertaining  pace. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  cannot  be  faulted  on  scientific  Infor- 
mation. It  presents  drugs  in  the  context  of 
their  use  on  the  college  campus  rather  than 
as  substances  with  pharmacological  effects. 
The  film  shows  people  who  use  or  have  used 
drugs  and  who  continue  to  function  and  to 
have  Insight  Into  the  meaning  of  their 
"drug  use"  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  their 
living. 

RAPPING 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Jr..  sr.  high:  suburban. 

Producer    Filmfalr  Communications. 

Source-  Filmfalr  Communications,  10946 
Ventura  Blvd..  Studio  City  Calif.  91604. 

Rental:  $20.00. 

Purchase    $225.00. 

Details:  15  minutes,  color.  16  mm.,  sound; 
companion  to  the  film  "Ttlpping";  with 
teaching  manual. 

Synopsis.— In  an  Idyllic  setting,  a  small 
group  of  teenagers,  some  of  them  drug  users, 
considers  why  teenagers  use  drugs  and  why 
they  stop.  People  use  drugs,  they  say,  to  join 
in  with  friends,  to  help  search  for  meaning 
to  life,  to  escapye  from  problems,  and  to  rebel 
against  parents  and  society.  People  stop 
using  drugs  because  their  friends  stop,  be- 
cause they  find  a  meaningful  alternative, 
such  as  religion,  because  conflicts  are  re- 
solved, or  because  thev  fear  getting  ar- 
rested. 

The  group  leader  Is  Anthony  Rose.  Ph.D., 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Drug  Education. 
Center  for  Studies  of  the  Person,  La  Jolla. 
California.  A  manual  which  suggests  activi- 
ties and  guidelines  for  teachers  accompanies 
this  film  and  a  companion  film.  "Tripping." 

General  evaluation  of  the  fllm.^Dlscusslng 
why  people  use  and  don't  use  drugs  Is  a  valid 
approach  to  the  subject  of  drug  abuse.  But 
the  reasons  brought  out  In  the  film  seem 
superficial  and  staged.  The  outdoor  scene  be- 
side a  stream  Is  pleasant  to  view,  but  It  adds 
to  the  film's  artlficlalness,  especially  since 
the  students  all  sit  In  desks  facing  a  black- 
board and  an  American  flag.  The  film  may 
succeed  In  promoting  discussions. 
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Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
is  scientifically  acceptable.  It  discusses  rea- 
sons behind  use  of  drugs  rather  than  the 
pharmacological  effects  of  drugs. 

SCAO 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Intermediate,  jr.,  sr.  high,  col- 
lege, adult;  all  economic  classes. 

Producer:  Concept  Films.  Inc. 

Source:  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  Educa- 
tional Corp.,  425  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, m.  60611. 

Rental:  $9.00. 

Purchase:  $265.00. 

Details:  26  minutes,  color.  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — This  film  relates  the  experi- 
ences of  two  heroin  addicts— a  middle-class 
White  male  and  an  Inner  city  Black  girl.  A 
narrator  describes  how  a  $40  poppy  crop  from 
Turkey  becomes  a  supply  of  heroin  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $280,000  on  New  York 
City  streets.  The  ntirratlon  also  focuses  on 
several  rehabilitation  facilities  Including 
Gaudenzla  House  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
use  of  methadone  in  the  rehabilitation 
process. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  film 
presents  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
heroin  problem  In  an  accurate,  objective 
manner.  The  Information  Is  up-to-date,  In- 
cluding a  section  on  methadone  which  Is 
particularly  valuable  because  It  presents  both 
sld^  of  the  controversy  over  methadone  use 
In  rehabilitation.  The  film  deals  with  a  va- 
riety of  economic  classes,  educational  levels 
and  personalities.  By  covering  so  many  as- 
pects of  heroin  addiction,  including  Inter- 
views with  actual  addicts,  treatment 
facilities,  and  Import  routes,  the  film  may 
present  an  over-abundance  of  information 
for  some  audiences.  On  the  other  hand,  Its 
format  makes  the  Information  understand- 
able and  suitable  for  a  broad  audience.  The 
Black  addict's  voice  Is  difficult  to  understand 
at  times. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
content  of  the  film  is  scientifically  accept- 
able. The  comparisons  between  therapeutic- 
type  treatment  and  treatment  utilizing 
methadone  would  be  better  balanced  If  a 
fuller  explanation  of  methadone  procedures, 
including  Its  successful  application,  were 
presented. 

THE  seekers 

Year:  1967. 

Audience:   Jr.  sr.  high;   suburban. 

Producer:  Myron  Solin  for  the  New  York 
State  Narcotics  Addiction  Control 
Commission. 

Source:  Benchmark  Films.  Inc..  145  Scar- 
borough Rd.,  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York 
10510. 

Rental:  $40.00. 

Purchase:  $390.00. 

Details:  31  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — Former  drug  users  and  drug  ad- 
dicts who  are  members  of  Encounter,  an 
organization  which  uses  a  group  therapy 
appro8u;h  to  drug  abuse,  discu-ss  their  ex- 
periences with  drugs.  In  conversations  among 
themselves,  with  a  group  of  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  with  several  "hippies,"  they  at- 
tempt to  understand  reasons  behind  drug 
use.  One  of  the  girls  expresses  fear  about 
having  children  due  to  possible  chromosome 
damage  from  taking  LSD;  she  consequently 
has  a  blood  test  and  a  physician  briefly  de- 
scribes the  type  of  genetic  damage  LSD  may 
cause.  The  discussions  result  in  a  strong 
feeling  shared  by  the  ex-addicts  that  drugs 
are  only  a  "cop-out"  and  provide  no  answers 
to  the  problems  of  living. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — Any  mes- 
sage that  the  ex-drug  addicts  in  this  film 
have  for  non-drug  users  Is  lost  In  the  film's 
technical  style.  The  discussions  lack  credi- 
bility because  they  appear  to  be  staged, 
particularly  the  meetings  with  the  high 
school  students.  The  ex-addlcts  talk  about 
their  drug  experiences  in  a  superficial  man- 


ner. The  continual  change  in  scenes  Is  con- 
fusing and  detracting.  The  film  Is  too  long. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy, — The  film 
is  scientifically  acceptable.  It  makes  a  good 
effort  to  understand  the  reasons  behind  drug 
use.  However,  because  It  gives  Inadequate  In- 
formation about  such  factors  as  dosage,  pat- 
tern of  use,  or  the  Individuality  of  the  user, 
the  film  leaves  the  wrong  Implication  that 
drugs  cause  these  problems  rather  than  the 
abusers  themselves. 

Some  unqualified  references  give  Inaccu- 
rate Impressions  about  drugs.  One  ex-addlct 
generalizes  about  her  physical  condition 
while  she  was  an  addict:  her  "liver  and  kid- 
ney were  wrecked."  her  hair  fell  out.  her 
teeth  rotted.  This  description  incorrectly 
Implies  that  drugs  were  the  direct  cause  of 
the  effects.  The  discussion  on  LSD  damage 
to  chromosomes  needs  further  qualification. 
Data  exists  which  suggests  that  LSD  does 
not  inflict  chromosome  damage  and  this  is 
not  Incorporated  in  the  discussion. 

SKEZAO 

Year:    1970. 

Audience:  Jr..  sr.  high  (some),  college, 
adult;  all  economic  classes. 

Producer:  Joel  L.  Freedman  and  Philip  P. 
Messina. 

Source:  Cinnamon  Productions,  Inc.,  608 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012. 

Rental:   Open. 

Purchase:  Open. 

Details:  In  2  versions,  33  minutes,  16  mm., 
and  71  minutes,  16  mm.  and  35  mm.  color, 
sound.  Won  Gold  Medal  Special  Jury  Award 
at  the  Atlanta  International  Film  Festival, 
1970. 

Synopsis. — The  bulk  of  this  documentary 
film  was  shot  over  a  period  of  10  hours  dur- 
ing which  Wayne,  a  21-year-old  Black  living 
In  New  York  City,  talks  at  length  about  a 
variety  of  topics.  Including  the  Vietnam  war, 
his  use  of  heroin,  why  he  won't  become  ad- 
dicted, his  attitude  towards  his  mother,  his 
friends  and  the  white  race.  During  the  con- 
versation, two  friends  drop  in  and  the  three 
"shoot-up"  heroin.  In  the  final  portion  of 
the  film,  which  was  made  four  months  later, 
Wavne  is  preparing  to  leave  New  York.  His 
physical  deterioration  and  depressed  attitude 
show  a  marked  change  In  contrast  to  his 
former  confidence  In  his  ability  to  use  heroin 
without  becoming  addicted. 

The  filming  technique  Is  Informal.  The 
filmmakers  are  sometimes  shown  during 
their  Interviews  with  Wayne,  asking  ques- 
tions, sharing  jokes,  or  holding  micro- 
phones. 

General  evaluation  of  the  fllm. —  (Not«: 
The  panelists  viewed  the  long  version.) 
Wayne's  tragedy  is  both  alarming  and 
believable.  The  film  Is  credible  because  its 
Inherent  message  is  delivered  In  a  non- 
theatrical  way.  The  camera  simply  records 
a  portion  of  life  passing  before  it.  The  result 
is  an  authentic,  convincing  testimony  of  one 
Individual's  tragedy  with  heroin. 

The  film  is  too  long;  Wayne's  conversation 
at  times  adds  little  to  his  character  portrayal 
and  nothing  to  what  the  film  Is  revealing 
about  drugs.  The  film  contains  profanity 
which  may  determine  which  audiences  will 
view  it. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
fllm  cannot  be  faulted  scientifically.  Much 
of  its  information  does  not  deal  with  actual 
drugs  or  drug  effects.  The  scene  of  Wayne 
"four  months  later"  Is  very  real  and 
dramatic. 

speedscene:  the  pboblem  of 
amphetamine  abuse 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Jr..  sr.  high;  all  economic 
classes;  medical  audiences. 

Producer:  Medl-Clne  Films. 

Source:  Balley-Fllm  Associates.  11559 
Seinta  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025. 

Rental:  $15.00. 
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Purchase:  S210.00. 

Details:  17  minutes,  color.  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — Interviews  with  speed  users 
Interspersed  with  statements  from  medical 
authorities  present  evidence  against  the  use 
of  amphetamines  except  for  medical  pur- 
poses. The  physical  dangers  of  hepatitis,  mal- 
nutrition, and  death  are  discussed.  Psycho- 
logical problems,  which  often  are  part  of  the 
life  style  of  the  speed  culture,  and  the 
user's  Inability  to  deal  with  his  environment 
are  also  discussed. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — The  film 
effectively  demonstrates  the  result*  of  chronic 
misuse  of  ape«d.  The  factual  Information 
related  by  the  physicians  adds  authenticity 
although  the  scientific  nature  of  their  com- 
ments at  times  requires  augmentation  for 
lay  audiences.  The  film  tends  to  overempha- 
size the  dramatic  elements  in  speed  use.  The 
users  portrayed  in  the  film  do  not  represent 
individuals  who  use  speed  on  occasion,  either 
for  pleasure  or  for  help  in  performing  a 
Job.  The  continual  change  in  scenes  is 
detracting. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
content  of  the  film  is  scientifically  acceptable. 
Limiting  the  scope  of  the  film  to  ampheta- 
mines is  helpful.  The  overall  discussion  pre- 
sents valuable  information. 

However,  the  Information  at  times  con- 
fuses the  occasional  use  of  amphetamine 
taken  orally  and  the  chronic  use  of  meth- 
aphetamine  by  injection.  This  confusion 
Ignores  the  importance  of  the  dosage  level 
and  the  route  of  administration  of  the  sub- 
stance. An  implied  message — "speed  kills" — 
Is  acceptable  In  the  context  of  speed  taken 
in  massive  doses  over  a  long  period  of  time; 
however,  it  is  misleading  to  Imply  that  death 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  occasional  uses  of 
amphetamines.  The  narration  which  accom- 
panies the  laboratory  experiment  with  mice 
incorrectly  Implies  that  the  soilmars  death 
is  due  to  injections  of  amphetamines. 

THC THI    CHEMSTRT    OF    MARIJTTANA 

Year:    1968. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adult;  espe- 
cially students  end  professionals. 

Producer:  KCET— Los  Angeles. 

Source:  Field  Services  Dept.,  Audiovisual 
Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Ind.  47401. 

Rental:   $5.50. 

Purchase:   $125.00. 

Details:  20  minutes,  black/white,  16  mm., 
sound. 

Synopsis. — This  film  records  an  experi- 
ment at  the  Palo  Alto  Veterans  Hospital 
which  explores  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical effects  of  marijuana  on  a  volunteer 
subject,  a  young  male  graduate  student.  He 
is  orally  given  the  "equivalent"  of  three 
marijuana  cigarettes  and  at  timed  intervals 
Is  asked  to  report  how  he  feels  and  to  perform 
certain  tasks.  The  physician  who  is  working 
with  the  subject  says  the  experiment  is  de- 
signed to  "settle  the  dispute"  as  to  how 
dangerous  marijuana  is. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — Showing 
the  effects  of  marijuana  on  one  person's 
behavior  is  informative  and  should  help 
dispel  certain  myths  about  marijuana's  po- 
tential harm.  The  film  Is  low  keyed;  It  does 
not  try  to  change  attitudes  about  marijuana 
use  but  presents  the  results  of  a  controlled 
laboratory  exj>eriment. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  would  be 
more  meaningful  if  more  than  one  subject 
were  involved.  It  would  also  be  helpful  if  the 
film  noted  that  the  subject's  reactions  are 
possibly  controlled  by  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
a  laboratory  setting  and  that  he  Is  a  graduate 
student  who  has  insight  Into  behavior  that 
average  marijuana  users  do  not  have.  The 
pleasurable  effects  of  marijuana,  as  depicted 
in  the  film,  might  stimulate  experimenta- 
tion in  viewers  who  have  not  tried  the  sub- 
stance. The  film  would  benefit  from  editing; 
it  Is  repetitive  and  long. 


Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  is  scientifically  accurate;  however,  sever- 
al statements  and  procedures  need  qualifica- 
tion If  they  are  not  to  be  misleading.  The 
film  Is  mls-tltled  because  the  experiment 
demonstrates  the  pharmacology  rather  than 
the  chemistry  of  THC.  The  information  does 
not  make  clear  that  THC  is  the  main  psycho- 
active Ingredient  In  marijuana  and  that 
other  active  Ingredients  are  also  found  In 
the  substance.  Referring  to  the  dose  of  mari- 
juana given  In  the  experiment  as  the  equi- 
valent of  three  marijuana  cigarettes  Is 
meaningless  because  it  does  not  consider  the 
varying  strengths  of  marijuana.  Nor  does  the 
reference  adequately  emphasize  differences  in 
individual  reactions  to  marijuana,  the  im- 
portance of  setting  and  how  the  substance  is 
administered.  The  film  does  not  emphasize 
that  the  experiment  results  in  an  individual- 
ized response,  but  rather  implies  that  this  Is 
"the  effect"  of  marijuana  use.  The  techni- 
ques used  in  the  experiment  are  not  always 
objective;  the  subject  Is  often  asked  leading 
questions. 

THBXE 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adult;  all 
economic  levels. 

Producer:  John  Sughnuet  and  Company. 

Source:  Benchmark  Films.  145  Scar- 
borough Rd.,  Brlarcllff  Manor,  N.Y.  10510. 

Rental:  $30.00. 

Purchase:  $300.00. 

Details:  51  minutes,  black/ white.  16  mm., 
sound. 

Synopsis. — The  "three"  Include  Johnnie,  a 
19-year-old  who  has  been  a  successful  drug 
pusher:  Tony,  a  middle-aged  electronics  ex- 
pert; and  Bart,  an  accomplished  advertising 
art  director.  They  meet  in  a  New  York  state 
rehabilitation  program  for  drug  addicts 
where,  in  group  therapy  sessions,  they  relate 
individual  experiences  of  heroin  addiction. 
With  other  members  of  the  rehabilitation 
program,  the  three  prepare  to  move  Into  a 
new  halfway  house  for  drug  addicts  in  a 
nearby  community.  The  final  scenes  reveal 
violent  hostilities  expressed  by  residents  of 
the  community  toward  the  addicts. 

Actors  play  the  parts  of  the  addicts;  the 
stories  are  composites  of  actual  cases. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film.— The  film 
effectively  points  out  that  drug  addiction  can 
affect  people  from  varying  backgrounds,  eth- 
nic groups  and  ages,  and  that  rehabilitation 
is  possible.  The  ending  la  valuable  for  pro- 
moting discussions  about  society's  attitude 
toward  addiction  and  dnig  addicts.  The  film 
is  entertaining,  although  at  times  too 
melodramatic. 

The  plot  over- emphasizes  the  addict's  In- 
dividual weakneeses  as  a  cause  of  his  addic- 
tion because  It  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion outside  social  factors  which  undoubt- 
edly play  an  Important  role  In  addiction.  The 
film  thus  implies  that  addicts  are  weak  in- 
dividuals who  simply  have  to  gain  control 
of  themselves  in  order  to  be  cured.  The  film 
is  dated  since  it  Includes  the  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Narcotic  Control  Com- 
mission who  is  no  longer  In  that  position-  it 
Is  also  too  long. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
is  scientifically  acceptable  It  contains  no 
factual  misinformation  on  drugs  although  It 
tends  to  over-emphasize  "escape "  as  the 
prime  motivation  for  drug  use  and  to  place 
all  blame  for  addiction  on  the  drug  Itself. 

TRIPPING 

Year:   1970. 

Audience:  Jr..  sr.  high;  suburban. 

Producer:  Pilmfalr  Communications 

Source:  Pilmfalr  Communications,  10946 
Ventura  Blvd.,  Studio  City,  Calif.  91604. 

Rental:  $20.00. 

Purchase:  $225.00. 

Details:  15  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound; 
companion  to  the  film  "Rapping";  with 
teaching  manual. 

Synopsis.— The    student*    who    discussed 


reasons  for  using  drugs  in  "Rapping. "  a  com- 
panion film,  attempt  In  this  film  to  find  some 
"positive  alternatives"  to  drug  use  through 
communication  with  each  other.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  leader.  Dr.  Anthony  Rose,  the 
group  demonstrates  a  series  of  Gestalt  sen- 
sory awareness  exercises  which  Include  verbal 
and  non-verbal  communication.  They  talk  to 
each  other  "back-to-back"  and  practice  "eye" 
and  "hand"  communication  The  experience 
makes  mo6t  of  the  participants  feel  happy, 
arouses  mixed  emotions  in  a  few 

General  evaluation  of  the  film.— The  film's 
purjxise  Is  unclear.  If  it  Is  designed  to  show 
what  happens  to  some  students  In  the  exer- 
cises It  demonstrates,  it  is  ln>'ffectlve  since 
we  know  very  little  about  the  .■vtudents  and 
do  not  Identify  with  Individual  personalities. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  a  recreation  of  their 
experiences  Is  the  final  goal,  this  Is  some- 
thing which  must  be  done  carefully,  with 
skilled  supervision,  and  with  more  guidance 
than  the  film  provides.  The  "alternatives" 
which  the  students  experlen?e  appe.^r  super- 
ficial and  staged.  The  participants  do  not 
convince  the  viewer  that  they  believe  In  what 
they  are  doing. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — ^The  film 
cannot  be  faulted  on  scientific  grounds  since 
It  presents  no  Information  on  drugs.  It  Is  an 
Interesting  film  on  Gestalt  therapy  which 
relies  on  the  teacher's  guide  or  professional 
interpretation  if  it  is  going  to  provide  serious 
thought. 

you    CAN'T    GROW    A    GREEN    PLANT    IN    A    CLOSET 

Year:   1969. 

Audience:  College,  adult;  professional 
groups 

Producer-  Roy  Nolan  Productions. 

Source:  Zip  Film  Distributing  Company, 
2220  B.  Brldgeway.  Sausallto,  Calif.  94965. 

Rental:  $25.00  black/white;  $30.00  color. 

Purchase:  $375.00  black  white;  $425.00 
color. 

Details:  52  minutes,  black/white  or  color, 
16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — This  film  records  portions  of  the 
National  Marijuana  Symposium  held  March. 
1968.  at  the  University  of  California  Medical 
Center  in  San  PYancisco.  The  symposium  was 
designed  to  answer  questions  about  mari- 
juana such  as  whether  or  not  it  Is  a  narcotic, 
whether  it  leads  to  heroin  addiction,  what 
laws  control  it.  and  what  barriers  exist  to 
further  research  on  marijuana.  Most  of  the 
speakers  agree  on  some  basic  Issues:  mari- 
juana is  legally  mis-classlfled;  this  mle- 
classficatlon  results  In  overly-harsh  penalties 
for  abusers  and  "manufactures  criminals" 
out  of  otherwise  Innocent  people;  factual  In- 
formation about  marijuana  is  suppressed 
from  the  public;  overactlon  to  marijuana  use 
is  frequent  on  the  part  of  legislators  and 
parents. 

The  participants,  made  up  of  psychologists, 
medical  doctors,  sociologists,  criminologists 
and  writers.  Include  Joel  Port,  M.D..  David  E. 
Smith,  M.D.,  Price  Cobbs.  M.D.,  and  James 
Carey,  Ph.D. 

General  evaluation  of  the  film. — This  film 
uses  knowledgeable  scientific  authorities  to 
present  valuable,  broad-based  Information  on 
marijuana.  The  speakers  have  had  direct  ex- 
f>erlence  with  drugs  or  with  drug  users.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  si>eakers  share  a 
similar  liberal  blae  about  marijuana  Issues 
and  the  film  therefore  does  not  present  a 
balanced  view.  For  example,  many  of  the 
speakers  would.  If  they  don't  In  the  discus- 
sion, advocate  legalization  of  marijuana. 
Some  humor  In  the  presentations  adds  in- 
terest, but  in  spite  of  this,  the  film  is  too 
long. 

Because  of  its  technical  nature,  the  film  U 
particularly  suited  for  professional  audiences. 

Evaluation  ot  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  cannot  be  faulted  on  scientific  grounds. 
Most  of  the  information  Is  presented,  as  It 
should  be,  as  opinions  and  personal  view- 
points of  qualified  individuals  with 
experience. 
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[Other  Audiovlsusls  Rated  "Scientifically 
Acceptable"  (includes  filmatrlps,  slides, 
transparencies,  recordings)  ] 

A    DOCTOR    ANSWERS    YOITB    QUESTIONS    ABOUT 
DBUOa 

Medium:  Recording. 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Parents;  subtirban. 

Producer:  Bernard  V.  Dryer,  MJD. 

Source:  Media  Medlca,  Inc.,  655  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $2.00. 

Details:  20  minutes,  33 '/s  rpm. 

Synopsis. — Bernard  V.  Dryer,  MJ3.  answers 
questions  commonly  asked  by  parents  about 
drug  use.  The  discussion  covers  marijuana, 
pep  pills,  and  sleeping  pUls,  heroin  and  LSD. 
Dr.  Dryer  says  marijuana  is  a  potentially 
harmful  drug  which  can  be  "psychologically 
addictive."  He  distinguishes  "hard"  drugs 
from  "soft"  drugs,  defines  overdose,  tolerance, 
and  hashish.  Dr.  Dryer  advises  parents  to 
"keep  their  cool"  if  their  chUdren  are  using 
drugs.  As  preventive  measures  against  drug 
abuse,  parents  should  evaluate  their  own 
plll-taklng  habits,  and  be  ready  and  avail- 
able to  communicate  with  their  children. 

General  evaluation  of  record. — The  discus- 
sion tries  to  cover  both  factual  information 
and  general  advice  on  parental  attitudes  and 
the  result  is  a  compromise  in  both  areas. 
Too  many  facets  of  drug  abuse  are  covered 
for  any  area  to  be  meaningfully  developed. 
The  value  of  the  "factual"  information  Is 
questionable  because  much  of  it  is  over- 
generalized  or  based  on  opinions.  The  nar- 
rator offers  some  valuable  advice  to  parents 
about  their  children  and  drugs,  but  its  Im- 
pact is  lost  In  the  medium  of  a  recording. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
record  is  scientifically  acceptable.  There  Is 
a  good  emphasis  on  individual  responses  to 
drug  use,  the  variety  of  motivations  behind 
drug  use  and  the  varied  sources  of  help 
available.  The  advice  about  approaching 
drug  tise  with  reason  rather  than  panic  Is 
noteworthy. 

However,  the  narration  uses  speculative 
facts  and  opinions  which  give  incorrect  im- 
pressions about  drug  effects:  "One  out  of 
ten  marijuana  users  goes  on  to  other  drugs." 
"Heroin  Is  a  killer."  LSD  use  means  a  "wild 
loss  of  reality."  The  statement  that  "mari- 
juana does  not  automatically  make  you  an 
addict"  Implies  that  marijuana  often  leads 
to  heroin.  "The  terms  "psychologically  addict- 
ing" and  "hard  and  soft"  drugs  have  ques- 
tionable educational  value. 

DRUG  ABUSE,  VOLUME  I 

Medium:  Recording. 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college. 

Producer:  Oaudenzia  House  with  Frederick 
Olaser,  M.D. 

Source:  Medi  Disc,  Benjamin  Fox  Pavilion, 
Rm.  700-25.  Jenklntown,  Pa.   19046. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $1.26  plus  50c  mailing  charge. 

Details:  22  minutes  per  side,  83 V3  rpm. 

Synopsis. — Dr.  Frederick  B.  Glaser.  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  Philadelphia.  Perm- 
sylvanla.  relates  possible  reasons  why  stu- 
dents are  predisposed  to  drug  use  and  why 
these  may  or  may  not  be  valid  reasons  for 
trying  drugs.  He  discusses  the  stress  often 
associated  with  students'  lives,  their  curios- 
ity, their  desire  to  develop  close  relationships 
with  others,  and  their  wish  to  be  more 
creative.  Dr.  Olaser  says  the  most  serious 
danger  students  risk  with  drugs  is  the  arrest 
of  pernonality  growth  which  excessive  drug 
use  can  bring. 

On  side  two.  Robert  "Bob"  Borrlello,  a 
22-year-old  ex-addlct,  recalls  that  a  desire  to 
be  respected  by  his  peers  encouraged  him  to 
try  drugs.  He  says  drug  users  who  think  they 
are  rebellng  agaln.st  society  are  only  plavlng 
into  society's  hands   because,   by    "copping 


out"  with  drugs,  they  provide  no  real  al- 
ternatives. 

General  evaluation  of  the  record. — The 
information  on  the  record  might  be  of  value 
to  research  or  special  study  groups  who  are 
Interested  in  individual  viewpoints  on  par- 
ticular asp>ect8  of  drug  abuse.  For  most  au- 
diences, however,  the  material  is  unimagina- 
tive, dull  and  has  little  impact. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  in- 
formation cannot  be  faulted  on  scientific 
grounds  if  it  is  presented  as  opinions  of  two 
individuals  rather  than  facts.  Many  of  Dr. 
Olaser's  theories  are  stated  without  qualifi- 
cation and  may  be  incorrectly  Interpreted  as 
being  SK^epted  views  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. For  example,  he  says  "Rebellion  Is 
a  must"  In  the  process  of  growing  up,  and 
"Growth  would  not  occur  without  novel  ex- 
periences." In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Olaser  over- 
generalizes  by  referring  repeatedly  to  "drugs" 
without  giving  adequate  qualifications  re- 
gEirding  specific  drugs,  dosage,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances at  their  use. 

The  comments  by  Robert  Borrlello  must 
also  be  presented  as  one  ex-addict's  opinions, 
not  as  accepted  feicts.  His  opinions  are  open 
to  misleading  interpretation  if  accepted  as 
"typical"  reactions  to  drug  use.  For  example, 
he  says  "When  you're  high  on  pot.  you  can 
only  tune  in  on  one  thing  at  a  time,"  a  state- 
ment which  presents  one  person's  experience 
but  which  sounds  like  a  universal  reaction  to 
marijuana. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  clearer  lines  were 
drawn  between  Dr.  Olaser's  suggested  reasons 
for  drug  use  and  Bob's  suggested  reasons. 

DRUG    ABUSE,    VOLUME    H 

Medium:  Recording. 

Year:   1969. 

Audience :  Sr.  high,  college. 

Producer:  Oaudenzia  House  with  Fred- 
erick B.  Olaser.  M.D. 

Source:  Medl  Disc,  Benjamin  Fox  Pavilion. 
Rm.  700-25,  Jenklntown.  Pa.  19046. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:   $1.25  plus  50<  mailing  charge. 

Details:   22  minutes  per  side,  33 Va  rpm. 

Synopsis. — On  side  one  Bob  Borrlello,  an 
ex-addlct.  tells  Frederick  B.  Olaser.  M.D., 
how  he  became  a  drug  addict.  He  disctisses 
family  and  neighborhood  influences  and 
problems  related  to  his  search  for  identity. 
On  side  two.  Bob  tells  Dr.  Glaser  how  he 
overcame  his  drug  habit  at  Daytop  Village. 
In  a  structured  setting  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  rely  on  bis  old  excuses  for  taking  drugs, 
but  was  forced  to  act  on  his  problems. 

General  evaluation. — The  record  can  be 
useful  for  those  who  want,  and  dont  have, 
the  oppwrtunlty  to  interview  an  ex-addict. 
Bob's  rehabilitation  experiences  might  also 
be  helpful  for  addicts.  Unfortunately,  the 
material  is  unimaginative  and  tends  to  be 
repetitive  and  dull. 

Bvaltiatlon  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
information  cannot  be  faulted  for  scientific 
Inaccuracies  because  it  recalls  one  ex-addict's 
experiences.  Bob's  opinions  as  to  why  he  be- 
came an  addict  can  be  useful  information 
but  should  be  presented  only  as  opinion  and 
the  experience  of  one  individual. 

DRUG   ABUSE,   VOLUME  to — DRUGS  WON'T  GET  Tt, 
PEOPLE   WILL 

Medium:  Recording. 

Year:   1970. 

Audience:  8r.  high,  college. 

Producer :  Oaudenzia  House  with  Frederick 
B.  Glaser,  MJD. 

Source:  Medl  Disc,  Benjamin  Pox  Pavilion, 
Rm.  700-25,  Jenklntown,  Pa.  19046. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $1.26  plus  60<  mailing  charge. 

Details:  23  minutes  per  side,  83 Vs  rpm. 

Synopsis. — Frederick  B.  Glaser,  MJD.  and 
three  ex-addicts  who  are  residents  of  Oauden- 
zia House  examine  drug  abuse  as  a  symptom 
rather  than  a  problem  in  itself.  The  ex- 
addicts  recall  feelings  they  had  which  led 


them  to  drug  abuse  and  comment  on  the 
expectations  parents  and  teenagers  have  of 
each  other  and  the  problems  which  result. 

General  evaluation  of  record. — The  discus- 
sion among  ex -addicts  is  not  very  meaningful 
because  the  conversation  takes  no  ptuticular 
direction.  Pew  stimulating  questions  are 
asked.  There  Is  no  Interest  device  in  the  dis- 
cussion to  stimulate  the  listener. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
material  cannot  be  faulted  for  scientific  in- 
accuracies since  it  presents  a  recall  of  experi- 
ence of  former  addicts,  and  concentrates  on 
their  attitudes  rather  than  actual  drug  expe- 
riences. It  does  provide  a  ready  basis  for  over- 
generalization  by  naive  listeners. 

DRUG    ABUSE    EDUCATION    AND    INFORMATION 
SLIDE    RESOURCE    KIT 

Medium:  Slides. 

Year:   1970. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high,  college,  adult;  all 
economic  classes. 

Producer:  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  for  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 

Source:  Rental:  BNDD,  1405  I  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20537;  or  APhA,  2216  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037;  Pvirchase:  Sales  Branch.  National  Au- 
diovisual Center  (GSA).  Washington,  D.C. 
20409. 

Rental:  Free. 

Purchase:  $55.00.  Also  available  in  sections. 

Details:  In  8  sections,  166  slides,  color,  35 
mm.;  with  printed  captions. 

Synopsis. — The  eight  sections  in  the  kit 
are  color-coded  to  match  cards  with  brief 
captions  for  the  Individual  slides.  The  sec- 
tion titles  Include  the  following:  "The  His- 
tory of  Drug  Abuse":  "Drug  Abusers'  Propa- 
ganda" (Illustrates  material  advocating  drug 
abuse;  this  section  Is  Intended  for  profee- 
sional  and  adult  audiences);  "Drugs  of 
Abuse";  "Drugs  and  Tour  Body"  (reviewing 
the  effects  of  drugs  on  the  body,  this  section 
is  designed  for  secondary  school  audiences) ; 
"U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs"  (describes  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Bureau) ;  "Rehabilitation  and 
Treatment  Centers";  "Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Material"  (reviews  publications,  fllma, 
audiovisual  programs  and  posters  on  drug 
abuse  available  to  the  public);  and  "Drug 
Abuse  Education  Programs  and  Councils" 
(reviews  task  forces,  committees,  and  coun- 
cils, and  descrtl)es  a  few  local  programs). 

The  kit  is  designed  to  supplement  other 
presentations  on  drug  education  with  basic 
information  on  various  aspects  of  drugs.  In- 
dividual slides  are  Intended  to  be  used 
according  to  various  audience  levels  and 
interests. 

General  evaluation  of  the  material. — The 
kit  presents  specific  and  carefully  researched 
Information  on  drugs  In  a  well -organized 
form.  It  has  a  varied  use  because  different 
sections  can  be  used  with  different  audiences. 
If  presented  as  a  supplement  to  other  in- 
formation and/or  activities,  and  If  used  over 
a  period  of  time  rather  than  in  one  or  two 
long  sessions,  the  material  will  command  a 
high  interest-level.  The  kit  can  be  updated 
easily  by  replsiclng  slides  or  captions. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  kit 
is  scientifically  acceptable;  however,  it  omits 
some  information  which  makes  certain  sec- 
tions Inadequate  or  oversimplified.  For  ex- 
ample, no  reference  is  made  in  the  narration 
to  tobacco  or  alcohol.  The  section  on  "Druga 
and  Tour  Body,"  which  describes  drug  effects, 
oversimplifies  its  description  of  drug  actions. 
The  narration  does  not  include  dosage  or 
patterns  of  use  in  its  slide  captions. 

D«UG     INFORMATION     SERIES — NARCOTICS 

Medium:  Fllmstrtp. 
Tear:  1970. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high,  college  and  adults; 
all  economic  levels. 

Producer :  Guidance  Aseociastes. 
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Source:  Ouidance  Associates,  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  PleasantvlUe,  N.Y.   10570. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $18.00  with  record,  $20.00  with 
cassette;  complete  series  of  four  $66.00  with 
records,  $74.00  with  cassettes. 

DetaUs:  15  minutes,  color,  33  mm.,  sound 
(record  or  cassette);  with  discussion  guide. 

Synopsis.— "Narcotics"  is  one  of  four  drug 
fllmstrlps  in  the  Drug  Information  Series. 
The  fllmstrlp  Identlfles  drugs  In  the  narcotic 
family:  opium  and  its  derivatives  (mor- 
phine, codeine  and  heroin),  and  the  syn- 
thetic narcotics.  It  focuses  on  the  life  style 
of  the  heroin  addict.  Comments  from  medi- 
cal authorities  and  ex-drug  users  cover  rea- 
sons why  people  begin  experimenting; 
methods  by  which  the  drugs  are  taken; 
what  the  term  "hooked"  means;  how  toler- 
ance for  narcotics  is  developed;  how  the 
illegal  market  results  in  high  prices  and 
often  an  impure  product:  and  why  the 
heroin  user  is  endangered  by  overdose  and 
poisoning.  An  ex-addlct  describes  how  he 
"kicked"  his  habit.  Various  treatment 
methods  are  discussed  including  speclflc  pro- 
grams which  use  encounter  therapy  or  treat- 
ment with  synthetic  drugs. 

The  discussion  guide  which  accompanies 
the  fllmstrlp  contains  the  script,  background 
information  for  teachers,  a  drug  chart,  a 
summary  of  drug  laws,  a  glossary  and  a 
bibliography. 

General  evaluation  of  fllmstrlp.— The  nar- 
ration, photography  and  objective  presenta- 
tion of  the  information  In  this  fllmstrlp  all 
contribute  to  Its  overall  quality.  The  use 
of  different  ethnic  groups  makes  the  material 
useful  to  a  wide  range  of  audiences. 

Evaluation  of  scientflc  accuracy.^The 
data  in  the  fllmstrlp  is  scientlflcally  accept- 
able with  a  few  exceptions:  a  reference  to 
the  number  of  heroin-caused  deaths  is  not 
tuUy  documented  with  the  proper  locale; 
the  drug  chart  at  the  end  of  the  fllmstrlp 
refers  to  duration  of  drug  effects  without 
indicating  dosage  or  routes  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  fllmstrlp  does,  however,  present  good, 
up-to-date  information  on  treatment 
approaches  and  the  need  for  a  variety  of 
approaches. 

DBUQ  INrOBMATION  SERIES — PSYCHEDELICS 

Medium:  F^mstrlp. 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adults. 

Producer :  Guidance  Associates. 

Source:  Guidance  Associates,  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World.  PleasantvlUe,  NY.  10570. 

Rental :  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $18.00  with  record,  $20.00  with 
cassette:  complete  series  of  four  $66.00  with 
records.  $74.00  with  cassettes. 

Details:  12  minutes,  color,  35  mm.,  sound 
(record  or  cassette);  with  discussion  guide. 

Synopsis. — This  Is  one  of  four  drug  fllm- 
strlps In  the  Drug  Information  Series.  The 
program  on  psychedelics  begins  by  naming 
various  types  of  psychedelics  or  hallucino- 
gens. Including  peyote.  mescaline,  psllocybln 
and  LSD.  (Marijuana  Is  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing hallucinatory  effects,  but  in  this  series 
It  Is  Included  In  the  fllmstrlp  on  sedatives.) 
Interspersed  with  comments  from  a  young 
couple  about  their  experiences  with  LSD  are 
comments  from  physicians  and  psychologists 
who  discuss  the  perceptual  changes  and 
mood  alterations  which  the  psychedelics 
produce.  The  effect  an  Individual's  personal- 
ity and  his  Immediate  surroundings  will  have 
In  determining  what  kind  of  "trip"  he  will 
experience  Is  discussed.  Other  points  Include 
the  problem  of  "flashbacks"  for  those  who 
have  had  a  bad  trip,  the  possibility  of  long- 
term  chromosomal  damage,  the  legal  penal- 
ties Involved  for  sale  and  possession  of  these 
drugs,  and  the  uncertain  chemical  nature  of 
the  black  market  psychedelics. 

The  discussion  guide  which  accompanies 
the  fllmstrlp  contains  the  script,  background 


Information  for  teachers,  a  drug  chart,  a 
summary  of  drug  laws,  a  glossary  and  a 
bibliography. 

General  evaluation  of  fllmstrlp. — The  com- 
bination of  the  excellent  photography  and 
the  narration  by  medical  authorities  and 
LSD  users  makes  this  fllmstrlp  one  of  the 
better  materials  available  on  psychedelic 
drugs.  The  narration's  vmemotional,  un- 
moralizlng  tone  contributes  to  the  material's 
quality. 

The  fllmstrlp  over-emphasizes  the  negative 
aspects  of  LSD  and  would  be  Improved  if  It 
mentioned  current  legitimate  research  with 
LSD. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
data  in  the  filmstrip  is  scientlflcally  accept- 
able with  a  few  exceptions.  Reference  is  made 
In  the  narration  to  evidence  that  LSD 
"causes  permanent  damage"  genetically.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  objective  observers 
consider  that  evidei.ce  of  genetic  damage  i.s 
at  present  Inconclusive,  this  reference  gives 
incomplete  information.  A  comment  from 
a  medical  authority  who  refers  to  LSD  pro- 
ducing a  "very  specific  regressive  phenom- 
enon" implies  a  universal  response  rather 
than  one  limited  to  a  portion  of  LSD  users. 
The  drug  chart  which  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  fllmstrlp  refers  to  the  "duration  of 
effects"  of  various  psychedelic  drugs  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  dosage  of  the 
drug  or  how  it  entered  the  body,  factors 
which  bear  heavily  on  the  duratioii  of  a 
drug's  effect. 

DRUG  INFORMATION   SERIES — SEDATIVES 

Medium:  Fllmstrlp. 

Year:   1970. 

Audience:  Jr..  sr.  high,  college,  adult. 

Producer:  Guidance  Associates. 

Source:  Guidance  Associates.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  PleasantvlUe,  NY.  10570. 

Rental :  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $18.00  with  record.  $20.00  with 
cassette;  complete  series  of  four  $66.00  with 
records.  $74.00  with  cassettes. 

Details:  14  minutes,  color.  35  mm.,  sound 
(record  or  cassette);   with  discussion  guide. 

Synopsis. — The  fllmstrlp  on  sedatives  Is  one 
of  four  drug  filmstrips  in  the  Drug  Informa- 
tion Series.  The  information  presented  on 
sedatives  covers  alcohol,  barbiturates  and 
marijuana.  Medical  authorities  and  drug 
users  discuss  who  uses  barbiturates  and  why. 
and  what  problems  can  result  from  continued 
use.  Comparison  Is  made  between  barbitu- 
rates and  alcohol  use.  and  the  dangers  of 
using  the  two  simultaneously  Is  discussed. 
"Physical  dependence,"  "psychological  de- 
pendence." "tolerance"  and  "withdrawal"  are 
deflned  In  the  discussion  on  marijuana,  the 
difference  between  hashish  and  marijuana  Is 
explsUned.  Interviews  with  marijuana  users 
relate  the  effects  of  the  drug.  A  medical  au- 
thority says  more  research  Is  needed  to  de- 
termine whether  marijuana  has  the  potential 
to  cause  physical  harm  to  the  body. 

The  discussion  guide  which  accompanies 
the  fllmstrlp  contains  the  script,  background 
information  for  teachers,  a  drug  chart,  a 
summary  of  drug  laws,  a  glossary  and  a  bib- 
liography. 

General  evaluation  of  fllmstrlp. — This  l.s 
an  informative,  unbiased  presentation  on 
sedatives  which  Is  supported  with  excellent 
photography.  The  comments  from  a  variety 
of  drug  users  add  much  to  the  fllmstrip's 
entertaining  qualities.  The  setting  of  many 
of  the  frames  and  the  language  of  the  ex- 
perimenters make   this   a  credible  material. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — The  in- 
formation presented  in  the  fllmstrlp  Is  sclen- 
tlcially  accurate.  The  different  types  of 
sedatives  are  presented  with  good  perspec- 
tive. The  material's  emphasis  on  alcohol 
strengthens  the  discussion. 

In  the  narration,  Inappropriate  reference 
Is  made  to  drug  effects  without  accounting 
for  the  dose  or  the  route  of  administration 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  drug  chart 


which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  fllmstrtp 
An  exception  to  this  oversight  Is  the  dis- 
cussion  on  alcohol  which  mentions  specific 
dosages  when  describing  effects.  The  com- 
ments on  marijuana  rely  on  the  ■unknown" 
effects  of  marijuana  to  imply  that  dangers 
exist  with  its  use.  The  statement  "hooked" 
on  marijuana  is  used,  a  contradictory  term 
since  it  usually  refers  to  addictive  drugs. 

DRUG  INFORMATION  SERIES STIMULANTS 

Medium:  Fllmstrlp. 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Jr.  and  sr.  high,  college,  adult. 

Producer:  Guidance  Associates. 

Source:  Guidance  Associates.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  PleasantvlUe.  N.Y.  10570. 

Rental:    Not   available. 

Purchase:  $18.00  with  record,  $20.00  with 
cassette;  complete  series  of  four  $66.00  with 
records,  $74.00  with  cassettes. 

Details:  11  minutes,  color.  35  mm.,  sound 
(record  or  cassette) ,  with  discussion  guide. 

Synop>sls. — The  fllmstrlp  on  stimulants  Is 
one  of  four  drug  filmstrips  In  the  Drug  In- 
formation Series.  This  fllmstrlp  examines  the 
broad  range  of  stimulants  used  dally  in  our 
society — from  caffeine  and  nicotine  to  co- 
caine, amphetamines  and  methamphetamine 
("Speed"),  but  it  concentrates  on  "speed" 
and  the  life  style  of  the  chronic  "s{)eed"  user. 
Comments  from  the  narrator,  physicians  and 
drug  users  cover  the  effects  of  "speed"  on  the 
user's  body  as  well  as  on  his  personality.  The 
problems  often  Involved  with  use  of  "speed" 
are  discussed,  such  as  infection  from  dirty 
needles,  "crashing,"  building  a  tolerance  and 
malnutrition.  Reference  Is  made  to  the 
phychologlcal  problems  which  often  accom- 
pany the  physical  deterioration  In  chronic 
"speed"  users.  The  discussion  covers  the  legal 
controls  and  legitimate  uses  of  ampheta- 
mines, and  points  out  the  difference  between 
amphetamines  and  anti-depressants. 

The  discussion  guide  which  accompanies 
the  fllmstrlp  contains  the  script,  background 
information  for  teachers,  a  drug  chart,  a 
summary  of  drug  laws,  a  glossary  and  a 
bibliography. 

General  evaluation  of  fllmstrlp. — The  in- 
formation is  presented  in  an  objective.  In- 
formative and  professional  manner.  The 
speclflc  Information  contained  In  the  narra- 
tion, along  with  the  credible  interviews  with 
drug  users,  make  the  fllmstrlp  both  educa- 
tional and  entertaining.  The  material  Is 
timely  and  will  probably  not  be  dated  soon. 

One  distracting  factor  Is  the  picturing  of 
brand  name  drugs. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — The 
data  in  the  fllmstrip  Is  scientifically  accepta- 
ble; however,  it  contains  a  few  inaccuracies 
concerning  drug  effects.  The  narration  says 
caffeine,  unlike  most  other  stimulants,  does 
not  produce  a  tolerance.  This  Ignores  the  tol- 
erance experienced  by  many  coffee  drinkers. 
The  mode  of  action  of  cocaine  as  an  anes- 
thetic Is  Inaccurately  described  as  constrict- 
ing the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin.  The  chart 
which  ends  this  fllmstrip  refers  to  the  dura- 
tion of  effects  of  stimulants  without  men- 
tioning the  dosage.  The  chart  al.so  classifies 
Ritalin  as  an  anti-depressant.  When  abused. 
Rltalln's  action  Is  basically  that  of  a  central 
nervous  system  stimulant. 

DRUGS  AND  THE   BODY 

Medium:  Transparencies. 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Intermediate. 

Producer:  DCA  Educational  Products,  Inc. 
with  the  F\x)d  and  Drug  Administration. 

Source:  DCA  Educational  Products,  Inc., 
4865  Stenton  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $61.35. 

Details:  21  transparencies,  color;  with 
teaching  manual. 

Synopsis. — The  cartoon  transparencies  em- 
phasized basic  concepts  about  general  drug 
use  Including  respect  for  drugs,  the  imix»'- 
tance  of  following  a  physican's  directions  for 
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prescribed  drugs  or  the  manufacturer's  di- 
rections for  over-the-counter  drugs,  and  the 
danger  of  using  two  drugs  simultaneously 
without  medical  supervUlon.  Drugs  are  dis- 
cussed In  relation  to  the  portions  of  the  body 
they  are  designed  to  treat,  such  as  drugs  for 
the  endocrine  glands,  drugs  for  the  muscular 
system  and  drugs  for  the  circulatory  system. 
'General  evaluation —The  program  contains 
basic  Information  which  may  be  valuable  at 
an  elementary  level  but  the  transparencies 
are  uninteresting  and  require  an  imaginative 
teacher  or  leader.  References  to  spteclflc  sub- 
stances such  as  depressants,  anticoagulants 
and  vasoconstrictors  la  overly-technical  for 
elementary  students.  At  the  same  time,  the 
graphic  style  and  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
Information  Is  elementary  makes  the  mate- 
ria: unsuitable  for  a  nlgher-aged  group. 

The  Information  does  give  appropriate  em- 
phasis to  the  need  for  using  good  sense  when 
dealing  with  drugs. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy:  The  ma- 
terial is  sclentlcally  acceptable  with  a  few 
exceptions.  One  of  the  transparencies  refers 
to  phenacetln.  a  substance  no  longer  used 
In  over-the-counter  drugs.  More  recognition 
Is  needed  of  Individual  differences  and  other 
non-drug  factors  which  affect  drug  reeponse. 

The  information  places  a  good  emphEwls 
on  doeage 

DRGUS:     FRIEND    OR    FOE? 

Medium:  Fllmstrlp. 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Kindergarten  through  third 
grade. 

Producer:  Marsh  Film  Enterprises. 

Source:  Marsh  Film  Enterprises,  7900  Rose- 
wood Drive,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas  66208. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $15.00  with  record;  $18.00  with 
cassette. 

Details:  15  mlnutee,  color,  35  mm.,  sound 
I  record  or  cassette ) ;  with  teaching  guide. 

Synopsis. — Richard  E.  Davis,  M.D.,  leads  a 
discussion  on  drugs  with  a  group  of  elemen- 
tary children  whose  spontaneous  comments 
are  included  In  the  fllmstrip.  The  discussion 
is  designed  to  create  an  awareness  of  the 
benefits  of  proper  drug  use  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  of  drug  misuse.  Among  the 
questions  Dr.  Davis  asks  the  children  are 
these:  "Why  should  we  take  care  of  our  bod- 
ies?" "Can  drugs  prescribed  by  a  doctor  be 
abused?"  "What  should  you  do  If  you  take 
medicine  by  mistake?"  "Why  should  we 
throw  away  old  drugs?" 

The  brief  teaching  guide  which  accompa- 
nies the  fllmstrip  identlfles  vocabulary  used 
in  the  program  which  may  be  new  to  chil- 
dren and  lists  selected  supplementary  ma- 
terial for  teachers  and  parents. 

General  evt^uatlon  of  the  fllmstrlp. — This 
is  a  good  teaching  tool  for  the  specified  audi- 
ence because  the  discussion  Is  apeclflc,  to  the 
point  and  uses  suitable  language.  The  ques- 
tion and  answer  approach  Is  used  to  Its  best 
advantage  to  convey  the  Information  In  an 
entertaining,  Informative  way.  Another  good 
quality  is  the  general  tone  of  the  doctor's 
discussion  which  Is  kindly  and  not  preachy. 
The  fllmstrip's  concentration  on  one  basic 
theme  Is  another  strong  point. 

Some  of  the  frames  are  unimaginative  and 
repetitious.  The  program  will  be  best  utilized 
if  supplemented  with  additional  Information 
and  activities. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — The 
data  In  the  fllmstrip  Is  scientlflcally  accept- 
able. It  presents  good  Information  and  en- 
courages "respect"  for  drugs  and  the  care 
of  the  human  body. 

The  narration  Includes  an  inaccurate  ref- 
erence to  antibiotics  as  a  remedy  for  colds. 

DRUGS    IN     OUR     SOCIETY ALCOHOL:      DECISIONS 

ABOUT    DRXKKXNG 

Medium:  Fllmstrlp. 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.  and  sr.  high. 


Producer:  QED  Productions,  A  Division  of 
Cathedral  Films,  Inc. 

Source:  Singer  (SVE — Society  for  Visual 
Education.  Inc.),  1345  Diversey  Parkway, 
Chicago,  111.  60614. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

PMrchase:  $11.50  with  record,  $13.50  with 
cassette;  complete  set  of  six  $51.50  with  rec- 
ords, $57.00  with  cassettes. 

Details:  15  minutes,  color,  35  mm.,  sound 
(record  or  cassette);  with  discussion  guide. 

Synopsis. — This  Is  one  fllmstrip  In  the  se- 
ries Drugs  In  Our  Society.  The  fllmstrlp  re- 
views the  discovery  and  early  uses  of  alco- 
holic beverages  and  discusses  alcohol's  chem- 
istry and  psychological  effects.  Tolerance,  de- 
pendence, damage  from  chronic  alcoholic 
use  and  alohol  as  a  social  Instrument  are  also 
discussed. 

General  evaluation  of  the  fllmstrip. — The 
Impact  of  Important  sclentlflc  Information  is 
lost  because  the  material  Is  overly-technical, 
too  lengthy  and  weighted  with  the  message 
that  all  drinking  is  bad  and  will  lead  to  acci- 
dents, crime,  alcoholism  or  fatal  diseases.  If 
the  data  were  closer  related  to  Issues  of  social 
drinking  rather  than  chronic  alcohol  abuse, 
the  fllmstrip  would  be  more  relevant.  The 
photographs  date  the  material  and  generally 
are  not  attractive  or  entertaining. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — ^The 
fllmstrip  Is  scientlflcally  acceptable.  Recogni- 
tion Is  given  to  individual  differences  in  re- 
sponse to  alcohol  use  and  the  relation  of 
dose  to  response.  The  fllmstrip  presents  a 
good  review  of  alcohol's  psychological  effects. 

The  narration  mistakenly  says  alcohol  is 
not  physically  addicting.  The  alcoholic  con- 
centration In  the  blood  depends  not  only  on 
the  physical  size  of  the  drinker,  as  the  fllm- 
strlp states,  but  also  on  his  age  and  the 
amount  of  food  he  has  recently  consumed. 
The  material  tends  to  overemphasize  an  as- 
sociation between  alcohol  use  and  crimes, 
violence  and  traffic  accidents. 

DRUGS    IN    OtTR    SOCIETY TOBACCO;     THE    HABIT 

AND  THE   HAZARDS 

Medium:  Fllmstrlp. 

Year:   1968. 

Audience:  Intermediate,  Jr.  and  sr.  high. 

Producer:  OED  Productions,  A  Division  of 
Cathedral  Films,  Inc. 

Source:  Singer  (SVE — Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.),  1345  Diversey  Parkway, 
Chicago,  111.  60614. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $11.50  with  record,  $13.50  with 
cassette;  complete  set  of  six  $51.50  with 
records,  $67.00  with  cassettes. 

Details:  13  minutes,  color,  35  mm.,  sound 
(record  or  cassette);  with  discussion  guide. 

Synopsis. — This  fllmstrip  Is  one  of  six  in 
the  series  entitled  Drugs  in  Our  Society.  The 
information  on  this  fllmstrlp  Includes  a  his- 
torical review  of  the  practice  of  smoking, 
including  Us  recently  recognized  dangers,  and 
a  review  of  the  respiratory  tract  and  the 
body's  protective  devices.  The  discussion 
covers  tobacco-related  diseases,  the  chemical 
composition  of  smoke  and  nicotine,  and  the 
smoking  habit. 

General  evaluation  of  the  fllmstrlp. — ^The 
material  presents  accurate,  well-documented 
information  which  Is  Important  for  many  age 
groups.  The  combination  of  photographs  and 
cartoons  makes  It  useful  for  audiences  span- 
ning a  wide  age  range;  however,  Its  emphasis 
on  technical  language  will  be  confusing  for 
younger  children.  The  pace  of  the  fllmstrip, 
some  of  the  Illustrations  and  the  narrator's 
monotone  voice,  detract  from  the  effective- 
ness of  the  material. 

The  fllmstrip  says  the  decision  to  smoke 
is  an  individual  one.  Its  information,  how- 
ever. Is  slanted  against  smoking.  The  narra- 
tion should  admit  Its  bias  in  the  beginning, 
and  then  proceed  to  support  its  viewpoint. 
It  would  be  helpful  If  the  Information  on 
aids  for  the  smoker  who  Is  trying  to  stop 
were  discussed  more  completely. 


Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — The 
fllmstrip  Is  scientlflcally  acceptable  and  pre- 
sents valuable  information  about  smoking 
and  health. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  hazards  of  smok- 
ing, the  references  Imply  that  smoking  Is 
the  sole  cause  of  some  of  the  diseases  men- 
tioned, such  as  emphysema  and  lung  cancer. 
Statistical  comparisons  between  occurrences 
of  such  diseases  between  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  would  be  useful. 

HEALTH     EDUCATION     SESEES — DRUGS 

Medium;  Fllmstrlps. 

Year:    1969. 

Audience:   Intermediate,  jr.  high. 

Producer:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

Source:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  2700 
N.  Rlchardt  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46219. 

Rental :  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $200.00. 

Details:  Set  of  10  filmstrips  with  10  records, 
color,  35  mm.,  sound;  with  teacher's  guide. 

Synopsis, — The  fllmstrlps,  composed  of 
photographs  and  cartoons,  are  available  as  a 
set  with  a  teacher's  guide  and  student  "score 
sheets"  which  correspond  to  the  multiple 
choice  questions  posed  throughout  the  narra- 
tion. The  Introductory  fllmstrlps  presents  an 
overview  of  drug  abuse  problems,  notes  simi- 
larities between  the  drugs  which  are  covered 
in  the  series,  and  discusses  factors  which 
Influence  short-term  and  long-term  responses 
to  drugs.  The  Introduction  also  covers  legal 
controls  over  drugs  and  Individual  responsi- 
bility In  making  decisions  about  drug  use. 
The  fllmstrlps  on  the  various  drugs  (barbitu- 
rates, amphetamines,  marijuana,  LSD,  LSD- 
typ>e  drugs  and  narcotics)  cover  such  topics 
as  legitimate  uses  of  the  drugs,  short-term 
and  long-term  effects,  a  survey  of  the  drugs' 
general  uses  or  abuses,  and  factors  young 
people  should  consider  when  making  deci- 
sions about  drug  use.  The  final  two  filmstrips 
review  the  previous  material  and  discuss 
drug  use  from  the  viewpoint  of  student 
interest  and  concerns. 

General  evaluation  of  the  material.— The 
series  presents  much  valuable  information 
on  drugs.  The  materltil  Is  basic,  unbiased  and 
up-to-date.  Unfortunately,  the  fllmstrlps  are 
slow-paced  and  uninteresting.  The  material 
tends  to  become  dull  because  the  same 
format — Information  Interspersed  with  ques- 
tions and  answers — is  followed  for  the  entire 
series.  The  unimaginative  style  makes  the 
series  too  simplistic  for  most  teenagers 
although  the  Information  Is  appropriate  for 
them.  The  set  has  potential  use  as  a  supple- 
ment to  other  material. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
material  Is  scientifically  acceptable.  Overall, 
the  series  presents  Information  on  drugs  with 
a  good  perspective.  It  recognizes  non-drug 
factors  when  describing  drug  effects.  It  places 
alcohol  In  a  logical  context  and  gives  good 
definitions  of  psychological  dependence, 
tolerance  and  physical  dependence. 

The  narration  mistakenly  says  that  "any 
drug  can  be  habit  forming,"  and  that  the 
major  effect  of  some  drugs  discussed  Is  an 
"alteration  of  the  mind,"  an  observation 
which  does  not  consider  a  dosage  factor.  The 
statement  that  one-half  of  all  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates  which  are  legitimately  man- 
ufactured go  Into  Illicit  drug  channels  Is 
exaggerated.  The  material  does  not  fully 
distinguish  between  major  and  minor  tran- 
quilizers. 

HOW  SAFE  ARE  OUR  DRUGS? 

Medium:  Transparencies. 

Audience:  Elementary,  Intermediate. 

Producer:  DCA  Educational  Products,  Inc. 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Source:  DCA  Educational  Products,  Inc., 
4866  Stenton  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $64.76. 

Details:  22  transparencies,  color;  with 
teaching  guide. 
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Synopsis. — The  matertal  defines  "drugs" 
&nd  discusses  why  marketed  drugs  are  regu- 
lated for  safety.  The  processes  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  pre-marketlng  ap- 
proval of  a  new  drug  and  the  preparation  of 
essential  labeling  information  Is  outlined. 
Some  Information  is  presented  about  those 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  a  drug  product. 

General  evaltiatlon  of  the  material. — The 
information  will  be  useful  only  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  about  some  of  the  PDA's  func- 
tions. The  transparencies  are  Ineffectual  and 
not  lllcely  to  communicate  much  useful  Infor- 
mation to  a  general  audience. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
Information  Is  scientifically  acceptable 
although  a  reference  to  PDA  approval  to  all 
new  types  of  marketed  drugs  la  unclear.  The 
reference  should  Indicate  that  the  approval 
Is  granted  to  a  particular  drug,  not  to  every 
Individual  batch  of  that  drug  manufactured, 
except  for  certain  classes  which  should  be 
mentioned. 

let's   talk   about   DBT7G8 

Medium:  Pllmstrtp. 

Tear:    1969. 

Audience:  9  and  10-year  olds;  all  economic 
classes. 

Producer:  Miiltl-Medla  Productions,  Inc. 

Source:  Multi-Media  Productions.  Inc..  680 
College  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,   Calif.  94306. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:   $49.50. 

DetallU  In  3  parts,  36  minutes,  color,  35 
mm.,  sojfcjl  (records);  with  teaching  guide. 

Synopsis. — The  guide  which  accompanies 
the  program  lists  five  questions  which  form 
the  core  of  the  program:  "What  1b  a  drug?" 
"Why  are  drugs  different  from  other  things 
taken  Into  the  body?"  "•What  kinds  of  drugs 
are  there?"  "Why  do  people  take  drugs?" 
and  "What  do  drugs  do?"  The  subject  of  drug 
use  Is  Introduced  with  a  discussion  of  how 
people  differ  and  how  their  emotional  and 
physical  needs,  as  well  as  the  ways  they 
choose  to  satisfy  those  needs,  will  vary.  In 
Its  definition  of  a  drug,  the  program  re- 
views the  basic  biochemical  process  by 
which  drugs  cause  changes.  A  wide  variety 
of  drugs  Is  discussed.  Including  coffee  and 
tea,  medicinal  and  mlnd-alterlng  substances. 
The  kinds  of  effects  that  result  from  drug 
groups  whose  action  Is  depressant,  stimulant 
or  a  combination  of  these  are  dlsctissed.  Varl- 
abfe  factors  which  determine  effects  are  dis- 
cussed. Including  the  dosage,  the  setting, 
the  reason  for  taking  the  drug,  and  Indi- 
vidual   biochemical    differences. 

One  of  the  two  records,  designed  for  teach- 
ers or  parents,  Interviews  Sanford  J.  Peln- 
glass,  Ph.D.,  who  Is  consultant  to  the  proj- 
ect. In  the  record  Dr.  Pelnglass  talks  about 
the  objectives  of  drug  education,  teacher 
training,  the  role  of  the  students  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  drug  program.  The  guide  for  the 
pro-am  IncUides  the  complete  script,  sug- 
gested teacher  readings  and  discussion  topics. 

General  evaluation  of  the  flimstrlp. — Sev- 
eral factors  help  make  this  program  effective. 
The  Information  is  sectioned  so  that  the 
program  can  be  viewed  in  intervals,  allow- 
ing time  for  Integrated  discussions  and  flexi- 
bility for  using  the  program  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  The  flimstrlps  use  multi- 
ethnic groups  which  add  authenticity  to  the 
'Sitenes.  The  information  is  presented  in  an 
objective,  low-keyed  manner,  which  does 
not  preach  at  children  but  urges  them  to 
make  their  own  decisions  about  drugs. 

The  narrator's  voice  tends  to  become  mo- 
notonous. The  photography  in  some  of  the 
frames  Ls  of  poor  quality  and  detracts  from 
the  program's  effectiveness. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
data  in  the  film  Is  sclentiflcally  acceptable. 
The  material  presents  a  good  perspective  of 
drugs  and  their  effects. 

The  discussion  on  dosage,  while  accurate, 
tends  to  confuse  potency  of  drug  preparation 


with  dose.  The  narration  Incorrectly  states 
that   "All  drugs  can  be  habit  forming." 

LSD:    THE    ACID   WORLD 

Medium:  Flimstrlp. 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Jr..  sr.  high;  suburban. 

Producer;  Guidance  Associates. 

Source:  Guidance  Associates,  Harcourt. 
Brace  &  World,  PleasantvUle,  New  York 
10570. 

Rental :  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $35.00  with  record;  $39.00  with 
cassette. 

Details:  In  2  parts,  34  minutes,  color,  35 
mm.,  sound  (record  or  cassette);  with  dis- 
cussion guide. 

Synopsis. — In  Part  I,  viewers  share  with 
an  18-year-old  his  feelings  as  he  considers 
nsing  LSD.  He  weighs  comments  from  LSD 
users  who  describe  their  good  and  bad  trips, 
medical  authorities  who  discuss  physical  and 
psychological  effects  and  a  dealer  who  ex- 
plains how  LSD  is  processed  and  distributed. 
In  Part  II.  the  boy  tries  LSD  at  a  party.  He 
describes  the  first  vivid  sensations  and  later, 
his  fears  and  confusions.  Comments  from 
physicians  explain  why  LSD  users  sometimes 
panic. 

General  evaluation  of  flimstrlp. — The 
Information  presents  arguments  which  urge 
as  well  as  discourage  LSD  use,  with  the  idea 
of  letting  viewers  make  their  own  decisions. 
but  the  Information  is  weighted  with  negative 
viewpoints.  Some  of  the  frames  are  attrac- 
tive but  too  often  they  have  little  relation- 
ship to  the  narration.  The  flimstrlp  is  too 
long;  the  second  half  in  particular  Is  repeti- 
tive and  trite.  The  simulation  of  the  boy's 
bad  trip  In  the  end  is  over-dramatized. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy.^The 
flimstrlp  is  scientifically  acceptable;  how- 
ever, it  contains  some  inaccuracies.  Over- 
generalized  statements  imply  that  marijuana 
use  leads  to  LSD  or  that  use  of  LSD  leads 
10  other  drugs.  Some  unique,  Individual 
reactions  to  LSD  use,  as  presented.  Imnly 
that  these  reactions  are  common.  An  LSD 
user  is  quoted  as  saying  he  could  not  grad- 
uate from  school  because  he  used  LSD  three 
or  four  times  a  month.  Describing  LSD  eis 
an  "atom  smasher  of  the  mind"  and  "psycho- 
logically addicting"  is  using  misleading  over- 
generalizations.  The  Information  on  chromo- 
somal damage  should  be  qualified  since 
present  data  regarding  LSD  use  and  resulting 
chromosomal  damage  is  inconclusive.  Refer- 
ences to  Federal  laws  concerning  LSD  are 
dated.  LSD  is  now  controlled  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

maruuana:  what  can  you  believe? 

Medium:  Flimstrlp. 

Year:   1969. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adults;  sub- 
urban. 

Producer:  Guidance  Associates. 

Source:  Guidance  Associates,  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World.  PleasantvUle,  N.Y.  10570. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $35.00  with  record;  $39.00  with 
cassette. 

Details:  In  2  parts,  32  minutes,  color,  35 
mm.,  sound  (record  or  cassette) ;  with  discus- 
sion guide. 

Synopsis. — Part  I  is  buUt  around  com- 
ments by  David  Smith,  MD.,  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  San  Francisco  Haigbt-Ashbury 
Clinic.  Dr.  Smith  defines  marijuana  use  as 
a  political-legal-cultural  problem  rather  than 
a  major  health  issue.  He  nays  marijuana 
neither  enhances  creativity,  nor  does  it  act 
like  a  narcotic.  There  is  nothing  In  the  phar- 
macology of  marijuana  that  leads  to  any 
other  drug,  yet  there  Is  often  a  cultural  as- 
sociation between  it  and  other  drugs.  Dr. 
Smith  explores  the  relationship  of  marijuana 
to  other  drugs,  the  legal  restrictions  on  pos- 
session and  sale  of  marijuana,  and  its  Impact 
on  cultural  and  social  youth  norms.  In  Part 
n  five  teenagers  relate  some  of  their  experi- 


ences with  marijuana  and  other  drugs.  Th* 
five  Include  a  "head,"  an  ex-user,  a  "social" 
smoker,  one  arrested  for  possession  of  mari- 
juana and  another  who  moved  from  mari- 
juana to  other  drugs. 

An  accompanying  discussion  guide  in- 
cludes the  script  for  both  part«  of  the  pro- 
gram,  questions  for  discussion,  a  drug  chart, 
a  glossary  and  a  bibliography. 

General  evaluation  of  the  program. — ^Dr. 
Smith's  discussion  Is  rational  and  honest. 
His  factual  data  is  delivered  without  morallz- 
Ing.  The  Information  should  help  clear  con- 
fusion and  misinformation  on  some  Issues  of 
marijuana  use.  One  criticism  of  the  discus- 
sion Is  its  length  and  Its  attempt  to  cover 
too  much  Information.  If  It  were  better  or- 
ganized, a  discussion  leader  could  divided  It 
into  segments.  The  photos  are  interesting 
and  attractive:  however,  some  have  little  re- 
lation to  the  narration  which  accompanies 
them. 

Part  n  is  more  entertaining  than  Part  I 
because  more  i>eople  participate  In  the  nar- 
ration. The  experiences  related  are  inter- 
esting and  bring  out  valid  problems  asso- 
ciated with  marijuana  use.  While  these  ex- 
periences appear  to  be  realistic,  they  are  not 
representative  of  marijuana  use  in  general 
because  most  of  the  situations  recalled  are 
unfortunate  ones.  If  the  young  people  did 
not  have  such  negative  vlewjxxlnts  regarding 
marijuana  use,  their  opinions  would  be  more 
credible. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy.  —  The 
data  In  the  flimstrlp  Is  sclentiflcally  accept- 
able. The  program  places  a  good  emphasis 
on  marijuana  as  a  social  Issue  rather  than  a 
drug  Issue.  It  also  does  an  excellent  Job  of 
discussing  the  variations  of  s^renTth  of  mari- 
juana and  the  roles  the  personality  and  en- 
vironmental play  in  an  individual's  reaction 
to  using  marijuana. 

The  classification  of  marijuana  as  a  "hyp- 
notic-sedative" should  be  presented  as  an 
opinion  held  by  some  rather  than  a  fact  since 
marijuana  contains  a  variety  of  active  In- 
gredients with  varying  types  of  pharmaco- 
logical action. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 

Medium:  Slides. 

Year:  1970. 

Audience :  College,  adults. 

Producer :  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Source:  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 1155  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

Rental :  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $15.00. 

Details:  77  slides,  color,  35  nmi.,  with  print- 
ed script. 

Synopsis. — The  Introductory  script  reviews 
some  of  the  reasons  why  people  misuse  drugs. 
The  drugs  discussed  Include  dellrlants  (glue, 
gasoline,  lighter  fluid),  hallucinogens  (marl- 
juaua,  THC,  peyote,  mescaline.  LSD),  stim- 
ulants (amphetamines,  cocaine)  sedatives 
(barbiturates,  minor  tranquilizers)  and  nar- 
cotics (opium,  morphine,  codeine,  paregoric). 
The  discussion  covers  the  historical  back- 
ground of  some  of  the  substances,  what  legit- 
imate uses  they  have,  if  any,  how  the  drugs 
are  taken  into  the  body,  how  they  affect  the 
body,  what  dEUigers  are  Involved,  and  what 
results  can  be  expected  from  long-term  abuse. 

General  evaluation  of  the  slides. — Th« 
slides  and  script  present  specific,  well-orga- 
nized Information  on  a  variety  of  drugs  and 
will  be  useful  when  technical  information  is 
desired.  The  slide  medium  offers  the  alterna- 
tive of  easily  using  certain  slides  or  portions 
of  the  entire  set  for  specific  purposes.  The  set 
can  be  updated  easily  by  replacing  certain 
slides  when  necessary. 

The  program  makes  no  attempt  at  being 
entertaining  or  dramatic,  and  tends  to  b« 
uninteresting.  Many  of  the  slides  add  little 
to  the  narration.  The  frequency  of  the  slides 
Is   uneven,   with   some   slides  appearing  on 
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the  screen  only  briefly.  Because  the  Informa- 
Uon  Is  technical.  It  is  especially  suitable  for 
professional  audiences.  When  shown  to  lay 
audiences,  it  should  be  presented  by  a  com- 
petent leader. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
program  Is  scientifically  acceptable;  how- 
ever. It  presents  Implications  which  may  be 
misleading.  The  discussion  tends  to  perpetu- 
ate the  idea  that  chemical  substances  in  and 
of  themselves  cause  certain  reactions,  with- 
out considering  individual  differences,  dos- 
age, or  setting.  The  statement  that  an 
amphetamine  "kick"  will  distort  the  concept 
of  right  or  wrong  needs  qualification.  Termi- 
nology for  classification  of  some  substances 
Is  questionable,  such  as  labeling  glue  and 
solvents  "dellrlants"  and  marijuana  as  a 
hallucinogen.  The  script  also  refers  to  bar- 
biturates as  having  a  "completely  opposite 
effect"  on  the  brain  from  amphetamine  ac- 
tion, a  statement  which  could  be  disputed. 
Note:  The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  reports  that  it  has  revised  The 
Problem  of  Drug  Abuse.  Incorporating  the 
changes  suggested  In  the  above  evaluation. 

SCHOOL     HEALTH     EDUCATION     STUDY CONCEPT 

*t9:  USE  or  SUBSTANCES  THAT  MODIFY  MOOD 
AND  BEHAVIOR  ARISES  FROM  A  VARIETY  OF 
MOTIVA'nONS 

Medium:  Curriculum  with  transparencies. 

Year:   1968. 

Audience:  K~12  (Level  III  for  Jr.  high— see 
synopsis) . 

Producer:  School  Health  Education  Study. 

Source:  3M  Company,  Box  3100,  3M  Center, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $35.00  per  set  of  20  visuals.  The 
Concept  *9  serlea  contains  a  total  of  19 
sets;  Level  III  contains  6  sets;  Teaching- 
Learning  Guides  are  $3.00  per  level. 

Synopsis. — This  series  Is  one  of  10  concept 
areas  In  the  comprehensive  health  education 
program  known  as  the  School  Health  Educa- 
tion Study.  Each  of  the  10  areas  is  a  complete 
kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  curricu- 
lum which  uses  transparencies.  "Use  of  Sub- 
stances. That  Modify  Mood  and  Behavior" 
is  based  on  the  concept  that  an  individual's 
behavior  and  mood  may  be  modified  If  alco- 
hol, tobacco,  amphetamines,  tranquilizers, 
coffee  and  similar  beverages,  hallucinogens, 
and  other  substances  are  used.  The  resulting 
changes  may  be  harmful  or  beneficial  Many 
variables  underlie  the  use  of  such  substances. 
Including  social  reasons,  personal  needs, 
psychological  motives,  and  other  pressures 
and  circumstances. 

The  sclentlflc  review  panel  evaluated  the 
total  K-12  program  for  Concept  #9;  the  com- 
munications review  panel  evaluated  portions 
of  the  total  program  but  concentrated  on 
Level  in   (7th  through  9th  grades). 

Level  ni  deals  with  decisions  about  be- 
havior which  confront  the  early  adolescent 
as  he  establishes  himself  as  an  Individual 
growing  Into  adulthood.  The  material  for 
this  level  assumes  that  mosrt;  young  adoles- 
cents will  try  some  substances  that  modify 
mood  and  behavior,  particularly  tobacco  and 
some  alcohol.  It  attempts  to  make  the  ex- 
perimenter aware  of  the  range  and  variety 
of  modification  that  can  result.  The  pro- 
gram places  emphasis  on  why  certain  people 
might  try  drugs  and  on  the  reasons  behind 
use,  misuse,  and  nonuse,  rather  than  on  the 
nature  of  the  substances  themselves. 

General  evaluation  of  the  program. — It  Is 
evidence  that  the  total  program  has  been 
carefully  planned  and  professionally  orga- 
niaed.  One  of  Its  strongest  points  is  Its  util- 
ization of  the  "conceptual  approach."  Each 
Idea  studied  is  part  of  the  total  concept 
of  health  education;  also,  the  behavioral  con- 
cepta  studied  at  one  level  have  reinforce- 
ments at  earlier  and  later  levels  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Another  strong  point  of  the 
program's  organization  is  that  it  takes  into 
account  the  Individual  differences  of  stu- 
dents and  commumtlea  and  provides  flex- 


ibility so  tha;:  teachers  can  work  with  the 
differences.  Also  Important  is  the  amount 
of  student  Involvement  in  the  program,  in 
discussions  and  activities,  and  In  the 
problem-solving  techniques  which  the 
program  incorporates. 

The  program's  success  will  be  determined 
by  a  teEMjher's  creativity  in  presenting  it, 
rather  than  by  the  transparencies  which  are 
a  small  portion  of  the  total  program.  By 
themselves,  the  transparencies  are  undra- 
matic  and  not  likely  to  excite  students.  The 
drawings  are  more  appropriate  for  a  younger 
audience  than  the  junior  high  age. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — The 
data  is  sclentiflcally  acceptable.  In  general 
the  program  is  well-balanced.  It  gives  a  good 
perspective  to  alcohol,  smoking  and  Illicit 
drug  use.  It  distingulsbes  between  reasona 
for  trying  and  reasons  for  continuing  to  use 
drugs.  The  program  introduces  the  concept 
of  "risk-beneflt"  as  a  value  judgment.  Due  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  influence  of  dose,  In- 
dividual variability  in  response  to  drugs,  and 
the  importance  of  social  and  cultural  factors. 

Several  references  to  the  legality  of  mari- 
juana and  heroin,  while  they  do  not  make 
Incorrect  statements,  may  leave  Incorrect  im- 
pressions. The  teaching-learning  guide  for 
Level  II  states  that  marijuana  is  Illegal 
"mostly  because  It  has  been  seen  as  a  'step- 
ping stone'  to  the  use  of  heroin."  The  same 
guide  later  makes  a  statement,  which  is  re- 
peated in  Level  IV,  that  heroin  Is  Illegal 
because  it  has  no  medical  use.  This  ignores 
the  use  of  heroin  In  medical  practice  in 
other  countries. 

TOU  OOTTA'  EVEN  OPEN  TOUB  ETES 

Medium:  Flimstrlp. 

Year:   1969. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  parents;  suburban. 

Producer:  Design  Center  Inc.,  for  United 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns 

Source:  Service  Dept.,  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns,  United  Methodist  Building, 
100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $15.00  ($9.50  to  church-related 
organizations) . 

Details:  20  minutes,  color,  36  mm.,  sound 
(record),  leader's  guide. 

Synopsis. — Donnle  and  Prannle,  middle- 
class  teenagers,  relate  the  true  story  of  how 
drugs  (marijuana,  LSD  and  heroin)  became 
the  center  of  their  lives.  Eventually  Donnle 
is  referred  to  a  hoepltsd  for  treatment;  Fran- 
nie  U  arrested  for  selling  drugs.  The  second 
portion  of  the  flimstrlp  consciously  evaluates 
the  material's  potential  for  communicating 
to  young  people  about  drugs.  Discussions 
with  the  director  of  the  flimstrlp,  with  the 
two  young  people  who  play  the  roles  of  Don- 
nle and  Frannle,  and  with  the  actual  Fran- 
nle  and  her  mother,  revolve  around  questions 
about  why  people  use  drugs,  what  it  does  to 
them,  and  bow  drug  abuse  can  be  prevented. 

The  flimstrlp  uses  no  professional  actors. 
Some  of  the  scenes  are  repeated  In  the  fllm 
"Anything  for  Kicks." 

General  evaluation  of  flimstrlp. — ^The  flim- 
strlp presents  a  good  example  of  drug  abtise 
In  a  middle-class,  suburban  setting.  Frannle 
Is  able  to  describe  her  life  on  drugs  in  a  real- 
istic manner  without  glamorlzatlon.  The 
flimstrlp  has  good  potential  for  promoting 
discussion.  The  photography  Is  excellent. 

However,  the  purpose  of  the  flimstrlp  Is 
unclear,  in  part  because  the  format  is  con- 
fusing. The  introduction  lacks  Identification 
of  the  speakers  and  the  setting.  There  Is  little 
continuity  between  segments  of  the  film- 
strip  which  Involve  different  settings.  At 
times  it  Is  hard  to  know  wlio  is  speaking;  is 
it  the  "real"  Frannle,  or  the  girl  who  plays 
Frannle?  The  sound  Is  poor,  making  the 
speakers  sometimes  hard  to  bear.  The  ex- 
tremely fast  pace  of  the  first  part  of  the 
sound  track  adds  to  the  confusion  by  making 
synchronization  between  the  sound  and  the 


visual  frames  difl!lcult  when  the  flimstrlp  Is 
operated  manually. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — ^The 
flimstrlp  is  sclentiflcally  acceptable.  It  pre- 
sents a  realistic  story  of  middle-class  in- 
volvement with  drugs. 

[Films  Rated  Sclentiflcally  Unacceptable] 

THE  BALLAD  OT  MART  JANE 

Year:  1970. 

Audience :  Jr.  and  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Professional  Arts,  Inc. 

Source:  Professional  Arts,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8484,  Universal  City,  Calif.  91608. 

Rental:  $25.00. 

Purchase:  $250.00. 

Details:  23  minutes,  color,  IB  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — Mary  Jane  (marijuana)  t«Us 
"her  own  story"  to  Jim,  a  teenager  who  \b 
trying  his  first  marijtiana  cigarette.  Mary 
Jane  briefly  relates  her  historical  background, 
tells  how  she  grows  and  how  she  affects  her 
user's  central  nervous  system.  She  explains 
how  she  becomes  Involved  in  the  under- 
ground and  why  she  Is  aometimes  Impure. 
Psychologically,  Mary  Jane  says,  she  Is  habit 
forming.  "I'm  a  'put-on'  because  I  dull  your 
mind  and  waste  your  precious  time."  Mary 
Jane  leaves  Jim  by  asking  If  he's  going  to 
make  her  an  important  part  of  his  life. 

Marijuana  users  Interject  into  the  narra- 
tion their  personal  exx>erience8  with  the  drug. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — The 
fllm  is  sclentiflcally  unacceptable.  It  refers  to 
the  "female"  hemp  plant  as  the  source  for 
marijuana.  Actually,  marijuana  is  found  In 
the  flowering  tops  and  leaves  of  both  ths 
male  and  female  plant.  The  visual  effects 
which  are  designed  to  suggest  marijuana- 
induced  experiences  are  more  appropriate  to 
effects  which  could  be  produced  by  LSD.  The 
historical  references,  both  to  the  mythlctl 
Shen  Nung  and  to  the  highly-dramatized 
gangster  wave  of  the  IQSO's,  are  not  baaed 
on  actual  fact  in  so  far  as  marijuana  Is  con- 
cerned. The  overall  tone  of  the  fllm  suggests 
that  marijuana  is  closely  associated  with 
violence,  that  it  is  "habit  forming"  and  leads 
to  use  of  heroin,  and  that  few,  if  any,  who 
try  It  ever  stop  smoking  it.  This  tone  does 
not  present  a  realistic  view  of  marijuana  use 
today.  The  fllm  will  be  viewed  by  most  young 
people  as  an  unconvincing  melodrama. 

One  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  fllm  is  that  it 
says  people  can  experience  different  effects 
from  marijuana  use. 

DAVID 

Year:   1965. 

Audience:  College,  adult;  professionals 
working  with  addicts. 

Producer:   Drew  Associates  for  Time-Life. 

Source:  Time-Life  Films,  43  West  16th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

Rental:  $50.00. 

Purchase:  $400.00. 

Details:  54  minutes,  black/white,  16  mm., 
sound. 

SjTiopslB. — The  drug  addiction  rehabilita- 
tion processes  of  Synanon  are  related  In  this 
story  of  an  addict  seeking  treatment.  David 
is  torn  between  wanting  to  leave  Synanon 
to  Join  his  wife  and  son,  and  probably  begin 
using  heroin  again,  and  staying  at  Synanon 
where  his  behavior,  motivations  and  atti- 
tudes are  subject  to  continual  critical 
analysis  by  other  residents.  David's  strug- 
gles are  intenslfled  when  a  former  resident 
retxims  for  a  visit  because  he  went  back  to 
heroin  after  leaving  Synanon;  the  visitor 
tries  to  cure  himself  by  staying  again,  and 
falls.  David  eventually  "wins"  his  strugg  ; 
he  decides  to  stay  at  Synanon  until  he  is 
cured. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — T)m 
data  in  the  film  Is  sclentiflcally  unacceptable 
because  it  deals  with  an  early  period  of 
Bynanon's  history  and  does  not  accurately 
portray  the  current  Synanon  program.  Drug 
addicts  are  no  longer  removed  from  rehabili- 
tation centers  by  enforcement  officials,  as  the 
movie  portrays.  The  conflict  over  the  visit 
by  David's  wife  is  outdated  by  the  present 
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Synanon  concept  which  encourages  families 
to  live  In  with  ailcUcts. 

The  film  Is  useful  for  those  who  axe  In- 
terested In  Synanon's  history. 

ORrVIMO  AND  DRUGS 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Jr  and  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Jam  Handy  Productions. 

Source:  Rental:  Jam  Handy  Productions, 
2821  East  Grand  Blvd.  Detroit,  Michigan 
48211;  purchase:  General  Motors  Photo- 
graphic, Audiovisual  Dept.,  465  West  Milwau- 
kee Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 

Rental:  Free.         "  ' 

Purchase:  $61.55. 

Details:  14  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  film  discusses  the  potential 
effects  of  barbiturates,  amphetamines,  mari- 
juana, mescaline  and  LSD  on  automobile 
driving.  It  simulates  the  effects  of  the  drugs 
as  seen  from  the  eyes  of  the  auto  operator. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
Is  scientifically  unacceptable.  Its  discussion 
of  drugs  and  drug  effects  is  overgenerallzed 
and  Includes  misleading  and  incorrect  state- 
ments. Individual  cases  involving  extreme 
reactions  to  certain  drugs  are  used  to  imply 
a  universal  drug  reaction.  For  example,  the 
narration  states  that  amphetamines  can  pro- 
duce "temporary  insanity."  The  discussion 
of  marijuana  implies  that  users  usually  move 
on  to  heroin;  the  information  of  the  effects 
of  marijuana  is  overgenerallzed  since  it  does 
not  qualify  its  discussion  with  references  to 
dose.  Misleading  descriptions  of  LSD  effects, 
based  on  rare  reactions,  Include  a  user  who 
'•one  year  later  doesn't  trust  his  friends  and 
goes  insane"  and  a  flrst-time  user  who  re- 
quires psychiatric  treatment.  The  narration 
contains  such  Incorrect  statements  as  "Drug 
use  is  against  the  law"  and  "All  drugs  will 
produce  a  psychological   dependence." 

The  film's  perspective  on  the  relationship 
of  drug  use  to  driving  would  be  Improved  if 
It  Included  the  effects  of  alcohol  as  well  as 
prescription   and    non-prescription   drugs. 

DKUG  abuse:   the  chemical  tomb 

Tear:   1969. 

Audience:   Jr.  and  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Film  Distributors  International. 

Source:  Film  Distributors  International, 
221  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90007. 

Rental:   $15.00. 

Purchase:   $225.00. 

Details:  19  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  film  presents  information 
concerning  the  effects  of  drugs  on  the  body. 
It  classifies  drugs  most  commonly  abused,  in- 
cluding solvents,  barbiturates,  ampheta- 
mines, LSD  and  marijuana.  The  film  illus- 
trates, often  through  staged  settings,  what 
it  calls  the  pitfalls  of  drug  abuse  including 
dependence,  infection,  depression,  crime.  Im- 
prisonment, suicide  and  death.  The  film's 
message  says  that  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs 
leads  inevitably  to  a  dead  end,  a  chemical 
tomb  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
data  in  the  film  is  scientifically  unacceptable. 
The  logic  underlying  the  addictive  process, 
as  described  In  the  film,  is  weak.  The  sug- 
gestion that  those  who  use  the  "dangerous 
drugs"  are  "burled  alive"  is  unrealistic.  The 
film's  reference  to  "dellrlant"  as  a  drug  clas- 
sification U  va^ue  and  not  consistent  with 
generally  acceptable  classifications.  Glue 
sniffing  is  Inaccurately  described  as  causing 
brain  damage.  References  to  one  Seconal 
producing  hallucinations,  marijuana  result- 
ing in  hallucinations,  and  high  dosages  of 
THC  paralleling  LSD  effect^  require  further 
qualifications  if  they  are  not  to  be  misleading. 
The  term  "smack"  Is  Inaccurately  used  as 
a  synonym  for  mjiinllning. 

The  film  presents  good  Identification  of 
Seconal,  Nembutal  and  Tulnal. 


DRUGS  and  iHE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Year:  1967. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Churchill  Films. 

Source:  Rental:  University  of  Southern 
Calif..  Div.  of  Cinema,  Film  Distribution  Sec- 
tion. University  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90007;  Purchase:  Churchill  Films,  622  N. 
Robertson  Blvd.,   Los   Angeles,   Calif.   90069. 

Rental:  $7.00. 

Purchase:  $180.00. 

Details:  18  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound; 
available  in  Spanish. 

Synopsis. — This  animated  film  describes 
physiological  and  psychological  effects  of  va- 
rious drugs  on  the  body.  Aspirin  is  used  to 
Illustrate  how  a  common  drug  acts  to  reduce 
pain  and  fever.  The  film  discusses  glue-snif- 
fing, stimulants,  depressants,  opium-deriva- 
tives, marijuana  and  LSD.  Therapeutic  uses 
and  the  results  of  abuse  of  each  class  of 
drugs  are  explained. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
is  scientifically  unacceptable.  It  contains 
overgeneralizationa  and  erroneous  statements 
about  drug  effects.  The  description  of  aspi- 
rin's action  on  the  central  nervous  system  is 
oversimplified  and  not  a  good  analogy  to  how 
other  drugs  affect  the  body.  Classifying  cen- 
tral nervous  system  drugs  as  either  stimu- 
lants or  depressants  uses  an  overgenerallzed, 
outdated  concept.  The  narration  includes 
misleading  statements  such  as  "Heroin  is  the 
strongest  and  most  dangerous  drug,"  and  ref- 
erences saying  LSD  causes  permanent  brain 
damage  and  marijuana  use  leads  to  other 
drug  use.  Several  references  to  the  authorita- 
tive knowledge  of  medical  doctors  imply  that 
a  drug  acts  one  way  if  taken  with  a  physi- 
cian's advice,  but  will  act  differently  if  taken 
for  "kicks." 

FALSE    FRIENDS 

Year:   1967. 

Audience:  Adult;  middle  and  Far  Eastern 
audiences. 

Producer:  Interfilm-London-Ltd.  in  asso- 
ciation with  Film  Producers  Guild. 

Source:  International  Film  Bureau,  Inc., 
332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

Rental:  $8.00. 

Purchase:  $125.00. 

Details:  9  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  film  illustrates  the  prob- 
lems a  laborer  and  his  family  face  as  a  result 
of  &.S  addiction.  He  struggles  to  keep  his  Job 
in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  drugs, 
but  eventually  falls.  His  wife  and  foreman 
persuade  him  to  undergo  treatment,  and 
after  his  cure,  he  is  again  united  with  his 
family.  Most  of  the  story  is  told  without  nar- 
ration. The  animated  characters  are  of  Ori- 
ental origin. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  is  scientifically  unacceptable.  The  story 
is  based  on  overgenerallzatlons  of  atypical 
experiences.  The  laborer's  addiction,  which 
resulted  after  he  experimented  with  opium 
smoking,  Implies  that  the  progression  from 
occaalonal  experimentation  to  drug  depend- 
ence is  inevitable.  The  manner  in  which  the 
story  is  presented  Ignores  the  complexity  of 
drug  addiction. 

FIGHT    OR    FLIGHT 

Year:  1967. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high. 

Producer :  J  &  F  Productions,  Inc. 

Source:  J  &  F  I»roductions,  Inc..  Suite  700, 
1401  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania 19102. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $150.00. 

Details:  16  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — Former  drug  addicts  who  are 
residents  of  Daytop  Village  m  New  York  re- 
call their  experiences  with  drug  addiction. 
Their    comments,    interspersed    with    Illus- 


trated accounts  of  drug  experiences  and  nar- 
ration, emphasize  the  effects  of  heroin  and 
LSD.  marijuana,  "pills,"  alcohol  and  cough 
medicine  are  also  referred  to.  The  narration 
concludes  that  it  is  easy  to  escape  from  life, 
that  everyone  must  niake  a  decision, 
"fight  or  flight." 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  Is  scientifically  unacceptable.  The  infor- 
mation draws  on  the  biases  of  four  ex-addicts 
whose  experiences  are  used  to  predict  xmi- 
versal  reactions.  Using  the  comments  of 
former  addicts  uncritically  creates  mistaken 
impressions.  Several  references,  for  example, 
Imply  that  marijuana  is  addicting  and  in- 
evitably leads  to  heroin  addiction.  Fatal 
automobUe  accidents,  crime,  death  and  ir- 
responsible behavior  are  all  attributed  to 
drug  abuse  A  wife  of  an  addict  blames 
heroin  for  her  husband's  liver  condition 
which  was  caused  by  tuberculosis.  The  nar- 
rator states  that  these  addicts,  "unlike 
most,"  survived  their  addiction:  this  implies 
that  addiction  is  a  hopeless  disease  which 
results  in  death. 

FROM  RUNAWAY  TO   HIPPIE 

Year:   1967. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high,  parents. 

Producer:  Cinema  Vertte  for  NBC  News. 

Source:  Film  Distributors  International, 
2221  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90007. 

Rental:  $14.00. 

Purchase;  $185.00. 

Details:  18  minutes,  color  with  black/ white 
segments.  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis — This  documentary  about  the 
Hippie  movement  was  originally  shown  in 
three  segments  on  NBC  television's  Huntley- 
Brinkley  Report.  It  follows  several  teenage 
boys  from  a  glue-snifflng  party  In  their  home- 
town to  the  Haight-Ashbury  section  of  San 
Francisco  where  they  find  marijuana  and 
LSD.  The  film  depicts  a  love-In,  a  Hippie 
wedding.  Hippie  dwellings,  and  curious  tour- 
ists. The  film  also  views  communal  farms 
inhabited  by  "runaways."  The  narration 
discusses  the  Impact  of  Hippie  culture  on 
American  society. 

Portions  of  the  glue-snifiSng  scenes  are 
identical  to  scenes  In  the  film  "Hello 
America." 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
Is  scientifically  unacceptable.  It  presents  an 
overgenerallzed  and  distorted  picture  of  the 
Hippie  movement.  It  Includes  erroneous 
statements  as  well  as  misleading  implica- 
tions. The  narration  says  that  a  Hippie  is  a 
dope  dealer.  Glue-snifflng  leads  to  "blindness, 
paralysis,  severe  Impairment  and  death." 
Communal  living  is  equated  with  hepatitis 
and  venereal  disease.  A  sociological  relation- 
ship is  drawn  between  taking  dope  and  pro- 
testing. 

The  film  presents  little  analytical  infor- 
mation on  drugs  or  effects.  It  Is  more  of  an 
edl'torial  vehicle. 

THE   HANG-UP 

Year;  1968. 

Audience:  Military. 

Producer :  United  States  Air  Force. 

Source :  Rental :  Air  Force  ( A WUTL  i ,  Nor- 
ton Air  Force  Base,  Calif,  92409. 

Purchase:  Sales  Branch,  National  Audio- 
visual Center  (GSA) ,  Washington,  D.C.  20409. 

Rental;  Free. 

Purchase:  $107.50. 

Details:  32  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  film  dramatizes  three  fic- 
tional situations  which  Involve  the  effects  of 
drug  abuse.  A  hospitalized  serviceman  dies 
from  wounds  apparently  self-inflicted  while 
under  the  effects  of  drugs.  Another  tries  to 
persuade  his  girlfriend  to  try  marijuana  and 
LSD  with  him;  he  later  experiences  flash- 
bacKs  from  LSD.  A  lieutenant  uses  ampheta- 
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mines  to  cope  with  Job  pressures.  The  film 
Illustrates  how  a  serviceman's  career  can  be 
permarently  damaged  because  of  a  narcotics 
conviction. 

Stan  Musial  narrates  portions  of  the  film. 
Professional  actors  are  used. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
content  of  the  film  is  scientifically  unac- 
ceptable. The  contrived  situations  presented 
In  the  film  are  exaggerated  to  the  point  of 
presenting  Inaccurate  portrayals  of  drug  sit- 
uations. The  film  implies  that  marijuana  is 
always  used  only  as  a  crutch.  The  simula- 
tions of  marijuana  effects  are  overdrama- 
tlzed.  Portrayals  of  the  pusher,  the  mari- 
juana party  and  the  LSD  trip  are  theatrical. 
There  is  an  over-emphasis  of  the  frequency 
of  recurring  bad  trips. 

Because  of  the  film's  unrealistic  tone,  It 
has  questionable  educational  value. 

HOOKED 

Year:  1967. 

Audience;  Jr.,  s.  high. 

Producer:  Churchill  Films. 

Source;  Rental:  University  of  Southern 
Calif.,  Dlv.  of  Cinema,  Film  Distribution  Sec- 
tion, University  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90007;  purchase:  Churchill  Films,  662  North 
Robertson  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90027. 

RenUl;  $6.50. 

Purchase:  $125.00. 

Details:  20  minutes,  black/white,  16  mm., 
sound. 

Synospsls. — Former  addicts  who  have  been 
off  drugs  from  three  to  24  months  relate  how 
they  became  Involved  with  drugs,  how  their 
drug  experiences  affected  them  and  their 
families,  how  and  why  they  stopped  using 
drugs.  The  youths,  who  are  of  mixed  social 
and  racial  backgrounds,  are  filmed  in  various 
situations.  Most  of  the  conversations  revolve 
around  heroin  use,  although  other  drugs  are 
mentioned.  There  is  no  dialogue  between  the 
participants  and  no  narration. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
content  of  the  film  Is  scientifically  unac- 
ceptable. The  Information  Is  based  on  In- 
dividual experiences,  which,  presented  un- 
critically, create  Inaccurate  ImpireEelons 
about  drug  effects.  References  to  "starting 
on  marijuana"  Imply  that  heroin  use  Inevita- 
bly results  from  marijuana  use.  The  term 
"hooked"  as  a  title  is  Inappropriate  for  a 
film  in  which  marijuana  is  discussed  since 
the  term  implies  addiction.  Some  anecdotes 
have  an  unclear  relationship  to  the  entire 
discussions,  such  as  a  reference  to  heart  pills 
and  a  mention  of  using  phenobarbltals  to 
commit  suicide. 

The  underlying  message  "I  never  thought 
It  would  happen  to  me"  Is  valid;  however,  the 
overall  Information  Is  stereotyped  and  does 
not  present  a  balanced  picture  of  drug  use. 

LSO 

Year;  1967. 

Audience;  Military. 

Producer;  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, U.S.  Navy. 

Source:  Rental:  Medical  nim  Library, 
Naval  Medical  School,  National  Naval  Medi- 
cal Center,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014;  purchase: 
Sales  Branch,  National  Audiovisual  Center 
(GSA),  Washington,  D.C.  20409. 

Rental:  Free. 

Purchase;  $94.00  and  $124.00. 

Details;  In  2  versions,  28  and  37  minutes, 
color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — Lieutenant  Commander  Walter 
Minor,  a  Navy  physician,  lectures  about  IjSD's 
discovery,  its  effective  dose,  how  It  works  In 
the  human  body,  its  physical  and  mental  ef- 
fects, and  why  the  Navy  Is  concerned  that 
its  personnel  might  use  it. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy.  The  film 
contains  data  which  is  scientifically  unac- 
ceptable. The  lecturer  says  he  Intends  to  be 
unemotional  and  present  only  documented 
facts,  but  his  Information  contains  Inaccu- 
fate  statements,  partially  true  statements 
ana  overgenerallzatlons.  The  lecture  presents 
scientific  theories  about  the  way  LSD  acts 


on  the  mind  and  body  as  though  they  are 
facts.  Rare  reactions  to  LSD  use  are  presented 
as  common  occurrences.  The  film  states  that 
LSD  causes  a  rapid,  complete  break  with 
reality.  It  defines  a  trip  as  "nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  period  of  Insanity."  The  film 
equates  differences  In  electroencephalograph 
readings  before  and  after  a  subject  uses  LSD 
with  brain  damage. 

The  information  assumes  that  changes  In 
chromosomes  in  white  blood  cells  will  result 
in  abnormal  children;  this  assumption  is  not 
valid  since  no  direct  or  conclusive  link  has 
yet  been  proven  either  between  LSD  use  and 
mutated  genes,  or  between  changed  chromo- 
somes and  hereditary  defects.  The  informa- 
tion over-emphasizes  fiashbacks;  it  suggests 
that  anyone  who  takes  LSD  can  never  be  reli- 
able because  of  a  vulnerability  to  flashbacks. 

The  discussion  does  give  good  emphasis 
to  the  importance  of  set  and  setting  in  deter- 
mining effects  of  LSD. 

LSD:    INSIGHT  OR  INSANTTY 

Year;  1968. 

Audience;  Jr.,  sr.  high,  college,  adxilt. 

Producer:    Max  MUler/Avantl  Films,  Inc. 

Source;  BaUey-Fllm  Associates,  11559 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025. 

Rental:  $25.00. 

Purchase;  $300.00. 

Details:  Revised  version,  28  minutes,  color. 
16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — A  review  of  teenage  fads  opens 
the  film,  moving  from  goldfish  swallowing  to 
gang  fighting  and  on  to  exp>erlmentlng  with 
drugs.  Eight  physicians  and  a  pharmacist, 
all  Involved  In  LSD  research,  present  their 
views.  They  agree  that  LSD  use,  outside  of  a 
medical  setting,  is  potentially  dangerous  and 
can  lead  to  serious  and  perhaps  permanent 
brain  damage  and  personality  destruction. 
LSD  can  also  produce,  they  say,  serious  chro- 
mosomal damage  in  users.  Blustratlons  of 
fetal  damage  In  hamsters  and  human  chro- 
mosomes affected  by  LSD  are  presented. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  acctiracy. — The  film 
contains  data  which  Is  scientifically  unac- 
ceptable. It  misuses  Information  by  drawing 
on  rare,  infrequent  and  experimental  results 
as  a  basis  to  predict  what  will  h4«)pen  when 
humans  use  LSD.  It  overgenerallzes  and  does 
not  recognize  Important  factors  such  as  dose, 
frequency  and  pattern  of  use.  or  species. 

Using  statements  as  "some  doctors  believe" 
and  including  testimony  of  actual  medical 
doctors  adds  supportive  authority  to  some 
controversial  Issues  concerning  LSD  which 
are  presented  as  though  they  are  proven 
facts.  Terming  a  bad  trip  "Instant  Insanity" 
or  "often  a  never,  never  land  of  no  return" 
and  stating  that  "many  LSD  users  lose  all 
contact  with  reality"  mlsleadlngly  Imply 
that  these  are  frequent  experiences. 

The  information  on  genetic  damage  result- 
ing from  LSD  Is  confusing.  Clecu*  distinction 
Is  not  drawn  between  teratogenesls  and 
mutagenesis.  Chromosome  damage  In  white 
blood  cells  Is  Inaccurately  equated  with 
transmission  of  traits  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  Information  on  LSD  damage 
to  chromosomes  and  resulting  birth  deformi- 
ties Is  presented  as  fact.  Because  much  Is 
unknown  about  LSD,  In  particular  whether 
or  not  it  causes  chromosomal  damage  and 
whether  damaged  chromosomes  result  In 
birth  defects,  the  Information  In  the  film 
needs  qualification. 

LSD  :  TRIP  OH  TRAP ! 

Year;  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Sid  Davis  Productions. 

Source:  Sid  Davis  Productions,  2429  Ocean 
Park  Blvd.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90405. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $120  for  black/white;  $240  for 
color. 

Details:  20  minutes,  black/ white  or  color, 
16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — Bob  and  Chuck,  teenage  friends, 
disagree   over   whether   or  not   to   try   LSD. 


Chuck  uses  LSD  with  other  friends  and  per- 
suades his  girlfriend  to  Join  him.  Bob  seeks 
the  facts  about  LSD  by  reading  newspaper 
articles,  by  visiting  hospitals  and  police  sta- 
tions and  by  talking  to  other  young  people. 
He  decides  to  write  Chuck  a  letter  warning 
of  LSD's  dangers  since  he  cannot  convince 
his  friend  In  person.  On  his  way  to  mail  the 
letter.  Bob  comes  on  an  automobile  accident 
which  has  Involved  Chuck  fatally. 

The  story  is  interspersed  with  narrative 
giving  Information  about  LSD. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
contains  data  which  is  scientifically  unac- 
ceptable. The  exaggerated  portrayals  of  LSD 
effects  present  an  unrealistic  picture  of  those 
who  use  LSD  and  the  dangers  involved.  The 
story  line  is  overdramatic :  a  teenager  who 
is  beginning  to  experiment  with  LSD  is  in- 
volved in  a  fatal  car  accident  with  the  impli- 
cation that  the  accident  was  caused  by  his 
use  of  LSD.  LSD  users  sire  unreallstically  de- 
scribed as  "listless,  indifferent,  decaying  and 
wasting  away."  The  film  inaccurately  implies 
that  flashbacks  occur  frequently  and  that 
there  Is  no  cure  for  a  bad  trip.  The  film 
mistakenly  says  the  reason  LSD  is  not  legit- 
imately manufactured  In  the  United  States 
is  because  the  substance  is  "so  dangerous." 
Photographs  of  deformed  Infants  mlslead- 
lngly imply  that  all  of  the  deformities  are 
caused  by  LSD  use.  The  term  "lysergic  acid 
diethylamide"  Is  mis-pronounced  throughout 
the  narration. 

LSD:    TRIP    TO    WHERE 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college. 

Producer;  WABC-TV,  New  York. 

Source;  McOraw-HlU  PUms,  Hlghtstown, 
New  Jersey  08520. 

Rental:  $16.00. 

Purchase;  $325.00. 

Details;  25  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  film  begins  with  a  simula- 
tion of  LSD  effects  as  experienced  by  the 
producer  and  narrator.  Commentaries  from 
authorities  and  from  people  familiar  with 
LSD  deal  with  controversial  Issues.  The  com- 
ments include  LSD's  effect  on  personality 
changes  and  on  creativity.  Its  possible  rela- 
tionship to  mental  disturbances  and  dangers 
to  chromosome  abnormality.  Members  of 
Daytop  Village,  a  therar  ^utlc  community  for 
drug  addicts,  discuss  motivations  for  taking 
drugs  and  experiences  with  LSD  or  with  peo- 
ple who  used  LBD.  An  actor,  his  face  disfig- 
ured, describes  how  he  set  himself  on  fire 
while  under  the  Influence  of  LSD.  The  film 
concludes  with  the  acknowledgement  that 
LSD  can  produce  "good"  and  "bad"  trips, 
but  that  the  dangers  do  not  justify  the  risks. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
contains  data  which  Is  scientifically  unac- 
ceptable. The  discussion  of  LSD  effects  on 
chromosomes  dates  the  film,  since  it  implies 
that  the  occurrence  of  adverse  genetic  effects 
is  an  established  and  accepted  fact.  In  view 
of  more  recent  research  which  has  failed  to 
confirm  a  direct  link  between  LSD  use  and 
chromosome  damage,  the  references  to  ge- 
netic dangers  and  LSD  use  needs  further 
qualification.  References  to  unusual  and  rare 
reactions  to  LSD — such  as  psychotic  reactions 
"weeks  and  months"  after  Ingestion,  and 
murders  and  suicides  attributed  to  LSD — 
without  qualifying  the  frequency  of  these 
occurrences,  put  an  unreaUstlc  perspective 
on  the  dangers  of  LSD.  The  statement  that 
"scientists  agree"  that  acid  trips  are  not 
worth  taking,  implies  an  uncritical  endorse- 
ment against  LSD  by  the  scientific 
community. 

narcotics:   the  inside  story 

Year;  1967. 

Audience:  Jr.  high. 

Producer:  Charles  Cablll  and  Associates. 
Inc. 

Sovirce;  Rental:  Abraham  Krasker  Memo- 
rial Film  Library,  School  of  Education,  Bos- 
ton University,  765  CommonweaUh  Ave.,  Bos- 
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ton,  Mass.  02215;  Purchase:  Alma  Instruc- 
tional Media  Services,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1010, 
HoUrwood,  Calif.  90028. 

Rental:  $5.00. 

Purchase:  $150.00. 

Details:  12  minutes,  color,  16  mm  ,  sound; 
Spanish  version  available  from  Alms. 

Synopsis. — The  film  discusses  positive  ap- 
plications of  drugs  when  administered  for 
medical  purposes  and  potential  dangers  in- 
volved when  drugs  are  abused.  Clinical  scenes 
showing  animal  experiments  and  physicians 
at  work  In  laboratories  Illustrate  how  experi- 
menting with  drugs  can  seriously  upset  the 
central  nervous  system.  The  drugs  discussed 
Include  LSD,  marijuana,  narcotics,  sedatives 
and  tranquilizers. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy, — The  film 
contains  data  which  Is  scientifically  unac- 
ceptable. The  title  Is  inappropriate  since  the 
subject  matter  Is  not  limited  to  narcotics. 
The  Information  is  over-slmpllfled  and  mis- 
leading. The  narration  says,  without  quali- 
fication, that  marijuana  leads  to  a  desire  to 
experiment  with  other  drugs.  Marijuana  Is 
Inaccurately  called  "so  unpredictable"  that 
medical  doctors  can  not  prescribe  It.  The  nar- 
ration says  LSD  causes  permanent  brain 
damage;  this  has  not  been  medically  sub- 
stantiated. Oversimplified  statements  such 
as  "Some  drugs  are  dangerous  drugs"  and 
"Depressants  cause  muscle  weakness"  have 
questionable  educational  value. 

NABCOTICS:    PIT    or   DKSPAia 

Year:   1967. 

Audience:  Jr..  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Film  Distributors  International. 

Source:  Rental:  Association  Films,  Inc., 
600  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022;  Pur- 
chase: Film  Distributors  International,  2221 
S.  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90007. 

Rental:  $17.50. 

Purchase:  $275.00. 

Details:  28  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — The  film  relates  the  story  of 
John,  a  teenager  from  a  middle-class  home, 
who  usse  amphetamines  to  help  him  cope 
with  pressures  of  growing  up.  An  old  friend 
who  now  sells  drugs  introduces  John  to 
marijuana  and  then  to  heroin.  John  becomes 
addicted  to  heroin  and  experiences  with- 
drawal symptoms  when  his  friend  no  longer 
supplies  the  substance  free.  While  trying  to 
support  his  habit,  John  gets  arrested;  a  court 
allows  him  to  enter  a  Federal  hospital  for 
addicts  where  he  Is  cured. 

BvEduatlon  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  contains  data  which  is  scientifically 
linacceptable.  Much  of  the  Information  Im- 
plies that  use  of  one  drug  leads  to  use  of 
another.  John's  use  of  amphetamines,  for 
example,  indicates  to  the  friend  a  v\Uner- 
ablllty  to  other  drugs.  While  high  on  beer, 
John  Is  Introduced  to  marijuana  which,  in 
turn,  makes  him  "ready"  for  heroin. 

The  film  Incorrectly  Implies  that  mari- 
juana acts  like  a  narcotic.  The  meaning  of 
„_^  the  reference  to  a  "pot-needle"  Is  unclear 
"'V,  since  marijuana  Is  not  Injected;  the  associa- 
tion with  the  needle  Inappropriately  links 
marijuana  with  heroin.  The  title  Is  inappro- 
priate for  a  film  which  discusses  marijuana 
to  the  extent  this  film  does;  the  title  rein- 
forces the  Implication  that  marijuana  Is  a 
narcotic.  The  narration  Incorrectly  says 
marijuana  produces  long-lasting  physiologi- 
cal changes  In  the  body.  The  film  unreallstl- 
cally  describes  "one  puS  on  a  marijuana 
cigarette"  which  causes  John  to  "surrender 
his  dignity  and  lay  his  future  on  the  line." 
John's  Immediate  reaction  to  one  pull  Is  an 
Inaccurate  portrayal  of  marijuana  smoking. 
The  Information  on  heroin  Is  exaggerated  and 
unrealistic.  The  pusher  Is  stereotyped.  The 
scenes  showing  heroin  withdrawal  are  over- 
dramatlc. 

The  film  contains  an  excellent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  preparaton  and  Injection  of 
heroin. 


NARCOTICS WHT   NOT? 

Year:  1968. 

Audience.  Jr..  sr.  high. 

P»roducer:  Charles  CahlU  and  Associates, 
Inc. 

Source:  Rental:  Abraham  Krasker  Me- 
morial Film  Library,  School  of  Education, 
Boston  University.  765  Commonwealth,  Ave  , 
Boston,  Mass.  02215;  Purchase:  Alms  In- 
structional Media  Service,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1010, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 

Rental:  $7.50. 

Purchase:  $185  00. 

Details:   15  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis.  —  Extemporaneous  comments 
from  teenagers  and  young  adults  who  are 
residents  of  the  California  Rehabilitation 
Center  relate  their  experiences  as  narcotic 
addicts.  They  used  drugs,  they  say,  for 
"kicks,"  "association"  and  "curiosity."  The 
comments  emphasize  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  addict's  life.  Related  scenes  of  drug- 
taking,  drug  effects  and  police  arrests  are  in- 
terspersed with  the  comments. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  contains  data  which  Is  scientifically  un- 
acceptable. The  Information  Is  confusing  be- 
cause many  types  of  drugs  are  discussed 
without  meaningful  classifications  or  distinc- 
tions. The  term  "narcotics."  as  used  In  the 
film  Inappropriately  covers  a  discussion  of 
"pills"  and  marijuana.  The  narration  Is  not 
always  matched  with  appropriate  visual  ma- 
terials; scenes  of  people  smoking  marijuana 
are  accomptinled  by  a  discussion  on  heroin. 
The  Information  concerning  rehabilitation  is 
negative;  It  implies  that  treatment  Is  inef- 
fectual and  that  most  addicts  will  be  "hooked 
for  life  until  they  die." 

THE  PXOPL*  NEXT  DOOB 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college,  adult. 

Producer:  CBS. 

Source:  Balley-Fllm  Associates,  11659 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025. 

Rental:  $60.00. 

Purchaser:  $475.00. 

Details:  81  minutes,  black/white.  16  mm., 
sound.  Note:  This  version  differs  slightly  (In 
cast  and  story  line)  from  the  film  currently 
being  shown  In  public  movie  theaters. 

Synopsis. — The  story,  originally  presented 
as  a  CBS  Playhouse  drama.  Involves  two 
middle-class  families  who  are  neighbors. 
When  the  daughter  of  the  Mason  family  has 
a  "bad  trip"  on  LSD.  the  father  blames  his 
long-haired  son  and  evicts  him  from  the 
house.  The  Msisons  ask  their  neighbors  for 
help  and  are  told  to  seek  understanding  with 
their  daughter.  Basic  disagreement  In  values 
results  In  the  daughter's  running  away  to 
the  East  Village  In  New  York  City  where  she 
Is  eventually  found  and  brought  back  home 
to  undergo  group  therapy  with  her  parents. 
Therapy  proves  unsuccessful,  and  after  an- 
other "bad  trip,"  the  daughter  is  committed 
to  a  mental  institution.  The  neighbors  dis- 
cover that  their  son  has  been  selling  drugs. 
They  turn  him  over  to  the  police  but  he  Is 
released  on  a  technicality.  On  the  neighbor 
boy's  arrival  home,  he  Is  attacked  by  Mason 
who  blames  him  for  the  daughter's  condition. 
In  the  final  scene  the  police  take  Bfason 
away. 

The  drama  refers  to  various  drugs,  includ- 
ing alcohol,  barbiturates,  amphetamines, 
marijuana,  LSD  and  STP. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  film  is  scientifically  unaccept- 
able. While  it  probably  has  value  as  a  film 
Illustrating  stresses  of  family  values  and 
generational  dlfTerenes,  Its  value  as  a  drug 
film  Is  questionable  because  of  an  implicit 
message  that  drugs  caused  moet  or  dJl  of  the 
dramatic  situations  presented.  Realistically, 
drug  use  is  only  Incidental  to  the  problems 
experienced  by  the  two  families  and  as  a  ve- 
hicle of  drug  Information,  the  film  has  po- 
tential for  generating  more  panic  than  In- 
sight. 


The  dramatic  situations  in  the  story  an 
unrealistic.  It  is  rare  that  LSD  or  STP  users 
require  a  "controlled  environment  Indeflaite- 
ly"  solely  because  of  their  drug  use  u  does 
the  Mason  daughter.  Other  unusual  situa- 
tions, considering  that  only  two  famiUet 
are  involved.  Include  the  neighbor's  wife  who 
Is  "destroying  herself"  on  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates,  and  her  son,  a  pre-law  honor 
student,  who  pushes  drugs. 

The  film  intwcurately  states  that  no  anti- 
dote exists  for  STP. 

THE    PEOPLE    VERSUS    POT 

Year:   1970. 

Audience:  Military. 

Producer:  Sid  Abel  &  Associates  for  Dept. 
of  Defense. 

Source:  Ml  military  Installations.  Write 
Commander  of  Installation,  Attn.:  Audlo- 
visvial  Officer. 

Rental:  Free. 

Purchase:  Not  available. 

Details:  30  minutes,  black/white.  16  mm., 
sound. 

Synopsis. — In  the  setting  of  a  trial,  Mdie, 
a  young  serviceman  who  uses  marijuana,  is 
confronted  by  several  ex-servicemen  who  are 
ex-addlcts.  In  this  "encounter"  situation, 
Eddie  recalls  his  drug  experiences.  Other 
marijuana-related  cases  involving  military 
personnel  are  interwoven  into  Eddie's  story. 
A  soldier  who  has  used  marijuana  has  dif- 
ficulty driving.  A  serviceman  in  combat  seeks 
out  and  guns  down  a  friend.  The  narration 
says  all  of  the  incidents  reported  in  the  story 
are  authentic. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  contains  data  which  Is  scientifically  un- 
acceptable. It  bases  a  case  again.st  marijuana 
use  on  atypical  reactions.  Reference  Is  made 
to  a  first-time  marijuana  user  who  "goes 
crazy,  and  kills."  and  to  a  "killer  instinct" 
which  marijuana  produces.  The  effects  of  the 
oral  concentrate  of  marijuana  given  in  an 
experiment  In  the  film  are  inaccurately 
equated  to  the  effects  of  marijuana  which  Is 
smoked.  LSD-Uke  reactions  are  portrayed 
and  attributed  to  marljxiana.  Reference  to 
"a  dally  habit"  or  marijuana  Implies  that 
marijuana  Is  addicting.  Comments  from  sev- 
eral Individuals  who  "started  on  marijuana" 
Imply  that  marijuana  use  usuaJly  leads  to 
other  drugs. 

The  Incidents  and  the  people  portrayed 
are  stereotyped.  The  film  does  not  present 
balanced  Information  about  the  effects  of 
marijuana. 

POT'S    A    PUT-ON 

Year:   1969. 

Audience:  Intermediate.  Jr.  high. 

Producer:   Professional  Arts.  Inc. 

Source:  Professional  Arts.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8484.  Universal  City,  California  91608. 

Rental:   $13.00. 

Purchase:  $13.00. 

Details. — 10  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis. — ^The  film  uses  irony,  satire  and 
ridicule  in  a  format  similar  to  the  televised 
"Laugh-In"  program.  Vignettes  depict  niarl- 
juana  users  in  various  situations.  The  film's 
humor  Is  aimed  at  commonly  heard  endorse- 
ments for  marijuana  such  as  "Grass  relaxes 
me,"  "Pot's  no  worse  than  booze,"  and  "Mari- 
juana gives  me  Insight."  The  actors  portray- 
ing marijuana  users  are  comically  dressed 
and  wear  wigs  and  oversized  glasses.  One 
user  Is  shown  reading  a  comic  book  as  he  says 
"Marijuana  helps  my  mind."  Another  advo- 
cates legalizing  as  he  stands  behind  prison 
bars.  The  film's  message  Is  in  Its  title:  "Pot's 
A  Put-On." 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy.— "Hje 
film  contains  data  which  is  scientifically  un- 
acceptable. While  the  fihn  does  not  males 
actual  misstatements,  the  visual  effects  aM 
ctirratlon  convej  misinformation  about 
marijuana.  By  Implication  the  film  »y» 
marijuana  causes  Irresponsible  and  ridicu- 
lous behavior.  Those  who  use  it  are  depleted 
as  lacking  Intelligence.  The  film  does  not 
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present  balanced   Information   about  mari- 
juana. 

THE    RIDDLE 

Year:  1966. 

Audience:  Jr..  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Quest  Productions  for  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Source:  Rental:  Modern  Talking  Plctvu-es 
Service,  Inc.,  2323  New  Hyde  Park  Rd.,  New 
Hyde  Park.  N.Y.  11040;  Purchase:  Sales 
Branch,  National  Audiovisual  Center  (GSA), 
Washington,  D.C.  20409. 

Rental:  Free. 

Purchase:  $44.00. 

Details:  20  minutes,  black/ white,  16  mm., 
sound. 

Synopsis. — Scenes  of  actual  glue-sniffers, 
cough  medicine  drinkers  and  heroin  addicts 
In  alleys,  tenements,  and  a  physician's  office 
reveal  some  attitudes  and  feelings  of  drug 
abusers.  In  contrast,  scenes  are  Interjected 
o:  a  young  Black  who  resists  the  drug  abuse 
crowd  and  Is  successful  In  finding  a  Job.  The 
film  uses  no  professional  actors  and  no 
script. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
film  contains  data  which  Is  scientifically 
unacceptable.  Isolated  cases  of  drug  abuse 
are  used  to  convey  general  Information 
about  drug  effects.  Reference  Is  made  to 
someone  who  sniffed  glue  and  was  "dead  In 
Ave  minutes."  It  Is  Implied  that  the  boy  in 
the  film  who  drinks  cough  medicine  heis 
problems  which  result  from  his  abuse  of 
cough  medicine;  no  qualifying  statement 
refers  to  personality  problems  he  displays 
which  may  have  little  to  do  with  drugs.  The 
continual  shift  In  scenes  makes  the  story 
confusing. 

THE   TKIP    BACK 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high,  college,  adult. 

Producer:  Avon  Productions,  Inc..  for  the 
New  York  Dally  News. 

Source:  Rental:  Any  military  installation. 
Write  Conmiander  of  Installation,  Attn:  Au- 
diovisual Officer;  Purchase:  Association-Sterl- 
ing Movies,  Inc.,  41  West  61st  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023. 

Rental:  Free. 

Purchase:  $175.00. 

Details:  28  minutes,  color.  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis.— Plorrle  Fisher,  an  ex-addlct,  is 
filmed  as  she  speaks  to  a  group  of  New  York 
City  high  school  students.  Florrle  tells  her 
story  of  addiction,  prostitution.  Imprison- 
ment and  rehabilitation.  She  talks  briefly  of 
her  experiences  at  Synanon,  the  self-help 
organization  for  drug  addicts  which  she 
credits  for  saving  her  life.  After  speaking, 
Florrle  answers  questions  from  the  audience. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
is  scientifically  unacceptable.  Florrle  Fisher's 
comments  Inaccurately  Imply  that  what  hap- 
pened to  her  will  happen  to  most  people  who 
use  drugs.  The  overgenerallzed  and  opinion- 
ated statements  give  inaccurate  Information. 
Marijuana,  she  says,  leads  to  crimes  of 
"passion  and  miirder."  "Nobody  In  the  world 
can  get  away  with  marijuana."  "I  know  mari- 
juana leads  to  heroin  and  cocaine."  The 
description  of  a  girl  who  took  LSD  Implies 
that  all  users  will  become  mentally  disturbed. 
The  testimony  of  this  former  addict  does  not 
present  a  balanced  view  of  drug  effects  or 
drug  use. 

TRIP    TO    WHERE 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Sr.  high,  college. 

Producer:  The  Peterson  Company. 

Source :  Rental :  Public  Affairs  Officer  of  any 
Naval  District  Headquarters;  Purchase:  Sales 
Branch,  National  Audiovisual  Center  (OSA), 
Washington.  DC.  20409. 

Renui:  Free. 

Purchase:  $168.25. 

Details:  50  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis.— The  film  deals  with  the  short 
»od  long-term  effects  of  the  mlsuseK  of  bar- 
biturates, amphetamines,  marijuana  and 
I*D.  The  fictional  drama  centers  on  three 


Navy  men  who  ezp>erlment  with  marijuana 
and  LSD.  One  experiences  a  "bum"  trip  and 
recurring  flashbacks;  eventually  he  develops 
a  psychotic  mental  disorder.  The  one  who 
purchased  the  drugs  is  convicted  for  Illegal 
possession  and  Imprisoned;  the  third  Is  de- 
moted. 

Evaluation  of  Scientific  accuracy. — The  film 
Is  scientifically  unacceptable.  It  draws  on 
rare  reactions  to  drugs,  particularly  to  LSD, 
to  form  the  basis  for  its  overall  statement 
against  drug  use.  The  simulation  of  the  bad 
trip,  which  Involves  violence,  cowboys  and 
Indians,  and  strange  creatures.  Is  over- 
theatrical.  A  physician  In  the  emergency 
ward  says  he  sees  a  "good  many  bad  trips," 
that  "many  come  in  dead,"  and  that  flash- 
backs can  occur  up  to  18  months  after  the 
LSD  is  first  taken.  While  this  may  be  one 
physician's  experience.  It  incorrectly  implies 
that  such  occurrences  are  common  to  all 
physicians.  The  physician  also  says  that 
L6D  users  can  expect  chromosome  changes 
which  may  affect  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
future  children;  since  recent  scientific  data 
provides  conflicting  evidence,  this  statement 
should  be  qualified.  In  genreal,  the  film  uses 
rare  phenomena  on  which  to  base  Its  story 
line,  making  it  unrealistic  and  over-dramat- 
ic. Such  exaggerations  tend  to  create  dis- 
belief In  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
LSD. 

WHY  MUST  THE  FLOWERS  DIE? 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Clne-Plc. 

Source :  Independent  Film  Producers  Com- 
pany. 334  East  Qreen  Street,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
91101. 

Rental:  $13.00. 

Purchase:  $136.00. 

Details :  10  minutes,  color,  16  mm.,  sound. 

Synopsis :  The  story  is  narrated  by  a  young 
Hawaiian  boy  who  "died  ten  minutes  ago" 
from  an  overdose  of  goofballs.  He  recalls  his 
friendship  with  "03.,"  another  Hawaiian 
who  sniffs  glue  and  who  steals  in  order  to 
get  money  for  the  glue.  The  narrator  is  per- 
suaded to  Join  O.B.  in  stealing  and  glue- 
sniffing  because  he  admires  G.B.  and  wants 
to  be  his  friend,  and  because  he  wants  to 
forget  his  family  problems  and  poor  school 
grades.  Eventually  the  two  get  "goofballs" 
from  the  same  person  who  sold  them  the 
glue.  The  narrator  dies  from  an  overdose 
after  the  two  play  a  game  to  see  who  can 
down  the  most  pills. 

Evaluation  of  sclentlflc  accuracy. — The 
fllm  Is  scientifically  tmacceptable.  It  presents 
glue-snlfflng  in  a  context  more  appropriate 
to  narcotics  which  includes  a  "pusher"  who 
sells  a  "two-bit  tube  of  glue  for  $2,"  the  de- 
velopment of  tolerance  to  glue  which  is  ques- 
tionable, and  a  fatal  overdose  from  barbi- 
turates which  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  grade- 
school  children. 

The  fllm  does  give  good  emphasis  to  social 
needing  and  wanting  friendship.  The  fllm  Is 
fEWtors  Involved  in  drug  abuse,  in  this  case 
visually  attractive;  however,  the  presenta- 
tion Is  over-weighted  with  drama. 

[Other  Audlovlsuals  Rated  "Scientifically 
Unacceptable"  includes  fllmstrlps,  trans- 
parencies and  multi-media  materials] 

DRUG    ABUSE CLUE    SNIFFINO    AND    PILLS 

Medium :  Rlmstrip. 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.,  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Family  Films. 

Source:  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1345 
Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,   111.  60614. 

Rental :  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $12.50  or  $20.00  with  companion 
fllmstrlp. 

Details:  13  minutes,  54  frames,  color,  85 
mm.,  sound  (record) ;  companion  to  the  film- 
strip  "Marijuana  and  LSD";  with  teaching 
guide. 

Synopsis. — This  fllmstrlp  briefly  discussee 
the  effects  of  glue-snltfing  and  the  physical 
dangers  involved.  Most  of  the  fllmstrlp  fo- 


cuses on  "pills" — particularly  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates.  It  discussee  what  legiti- 
mate usee  exist  for  these  pills,  lists  some  of 
their  trade  and  slang  names,  describes  what 
effects  they  have  on  the  body  and  what  pos- 
sible dangers  are  Involved  with  their  abuse. 
Young  people.  It  says,  take  the  drugs  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  some  of  which  are  legitimate. 
But  whether  or  not  taking  drugs  can  really 
meet  the  needs  of  the  abuser  Is  questionable. 
Drugs,  the  narration  says,  are  a  "shallow" 
as  well  as  dangerous  way  to  find  meaning  in 
Ufe. 

The  fllmstrlp  oomes  with  a  teacher's  guide 
which  contains  the  script  and  some  sug- 
gestions for  discussions,  questions  and 
projects. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
fllmstrlp  Is  scientifically  unacceptable  more 
because  of  an  imbalanced  view  of  drug  use. 
than  for  actual  statements.  For  example,  the 
narration  states  that  it  is  presenting  only 
"facte."  and  bases  Its  facta  on  official  state- 
ments or  reports  from  such  organizations  as 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  the  American  Medical  Association.  Ac- 
tually, the  filmstrlp  is  uncritically  present- 
ing opinions  of  certain  authorities.  In  Its 
discussion  of  the  pharmacology  of  specific 
drugs  and  the  symptoms  of  drug  abuse,  the 
narration  overgenerallzes  and  does  not  rec- 
ognize such  varying  factors  as  dose,  or  fre- 
quency of  use.  The  discussion  of  possible 
dangers  of  glue-sniffing  omits  the  potential 
for  death  by  suffocation. 

The  filmstrlp  does  recognize  the  potential 
for  individual  differences  in  response  to  any 
drug,  and  notes  that  any  drug  has  the  poten- 
tial for  harm.  The  filmstrlp  also  gives  good 
emphasis  to  the  danger  of  physiological  de- 
pendency on  barbiturates. 

DRUG     ABUSE MARIJUANA     AND     LSD 

Medliun:  Fllmstrlp. 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.  sr.  high. 

Producer :  Family  Films. 

Source:  Society  for  Visual  Education.  1345 
Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago.  lU.  60614. 

P^ntal:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $12.50  or  $20.00  with  companion 
filmstrlp. 

Details:  14  minutes,  57  frames,  color.  35 
mm.,  sound  (recorded);  companion  to  the 
filmstrlp  "Glue  Sniffing  and  Pills";  with 
teaching  guide. 

Synopsis. — This  filmstrlp  describes  how 
marijuana  is  obtained  from  the  hemp  plant 
and  how  it  Is  most  often  taken  Into  the  body. 
Basic  legal  classifications  are  described.  Psy- 
chological dependency  is  discussed,  and  ef- 
fects of  marijuana  on  the  body  are  reviewed. 
ISD'a  discovery  and  its  effects  and  potential 
danger  on  the  mind  and  body  are  then  dis- 
cussed. The  narration  concludes  with  a  re- 
minder that  the  freedom  individuals  enjoy 
requires  an  Important  decision  on  drug  use. 

The  filmstrlp  comes  with  a  teacher's  guide 
which  contains  the  script  and  some  sugges- 
tions for  discussions,  questions  and  projects. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
filmstrlp  is  scientifically  unacceptable.  It 
overgenerallzes  when  discussing  the  effects  of 
marijuana,  does  not  give  adequate  recogni- 
tion to  the  variances  of  drug  dose  on  reac- 
tion, and  refers  to  "prolonged,  If  not  Incura- 
ble, psychological  disorders"  without  men- 
tioning the  Infrequency  of  such  disorders. 
The  list  of  physiological  effects  of  marijuana 
Incorrectly  Includes  a  "low  concentration  of 
glucose  in  the  blood."  The  discussion  con- 
fuses extended  use  of  marijuana  with  psy- 
chological dependency.  The  InTormatlon  on 
I^D  refers  to  chromosome  changes  and  re- 
sulting birth  defects  as  a  likely  occurrence 
with  LSD  use. 

DRUG  abuse:  who  nxsds  irt 

Medium:  Fllmstrlp. 

Year:  1970. 

Audience:  Intermediate. 
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Producer:  Marsh  Film  Enterprises. 

Source:  March  Film  Enterprises,  7900  Rose- 
wood Drive,  Shawnee  Mission.  Kansas  66208. 

Rental :  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $15.00  with  record;  $18  with 
cassette. 

Details:  15  minutes,  color.  35  mm.,  sound 
I  record  or  cassette ) . 

Synopsis.— Larry,  a  young  teenager,  be- 
comes involved  with  drugs,  eventually  drops 
out  of  school,  is  arrested  and  ends  up  in  a 
mental  hospital.  Background  information  on 
marijuana,  amphetamines.  barbiturates. 
LSD  and  heroin  is  included  in  the  discus- 
sion. The  narration  also  Includes  spontaneous 
comments  by  school-age  children  on  drug 
abuse  which  were  obtained  during  a  discus- 
sion with  Richard  E.  Davis,  M.D.,  consultant 
for  the  ftlmstrip. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy — The 
film-strip  is  scientlflcally  unacceptable.  The 
story  is  based  on  an  improbable  sequence 
of  events,  beginning  with  Lan-ys  experience 
with  amphetamines  and  barbiturates,  then 
marljujina  and  finally  ending  up  in  a  mental 
institution  for  three  years  because  of  heroin 
addiction.  Larry'l  disturbed  behavior  is 
attributed  solely  £o  his  use  of  drugs  without 
considering  that  his  drug  use  Is  probably  a 
symptom  of  a  pre-existing  disturbance.  The 
discussion  of  drug  effects  does  not  give 
adequate  distinction  to  potency  and  dose. 
Several  statements  about  drugs  draw  on  un- 
usual responses  to  various  drugs,  such  as  the 
reference  to  LSD  producing  hallucinations  up 
to  a  year  after  it  la  used,  and  death  resulting 
from  heroin  withdrawal.  The  narration  in- 
cludes a  questionable  statistic  referring  to  a 
"20 '"t  chance  of  moving  on  to  otiier  drugs  If 
one  smokes  10  marijuana  cigarettes."  This  Is 
an  opinion  without  factual  basis.  The  narra- 
tor mispronounces  "barbiturates." 

DRUG    DECISION 

Medium:    Multi-media,   Including   films. 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Jr.  high. 

Producer:  Warner  Brothers-Seven  Arts  for 
Lockheed. 

Source;  Lockheed  Education  Systems,  Or- 
ganization 56-70,  P.O.  Box  504,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.  94088. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  Quoted  on  inquiry. 

Details:  15-  to  20-hour  course,  color,  in- 
cludes 16  mm.  films,  sound. 

Synopsis. — This  multi-media  instructional 
package  uses  a  programmed  text,  animated 
fllma,  and  the  processes  of  gaming,  simula- 
tion and  role  playing.  It  Is  designed  to  teach 
students  about  drugs  that  are  abused,  their 
effects  on  the  human  mind  and  body,  the 
peychological  needs  that  people  try  to  fulfill 
with  drugs,  criminal  aspects  Involved  in  drug 
abuse  and  about  legal  penaltlee  for  violations 
of  drug  laws.  The  program  Is  divided  into  five 
phases.  Phase  I  Introduces  the  concept  that 
natural  and  man-made  disasters.  Including 
drug  abuse,  pose  problems  for  communities 
which  require  special  managing  techniques. 
Phase  n  discusses  medical  aspects  and 
rehabilitation.  Phase  in  surveys  legal  aspects 
of  the  drug  problem.  In  Phase  IV,  students 
assume  the  roles  of  a  law  enforcer,  health 
officer,  or  mayor  In  the  Drug  Attack  Game.  In 
Phase  V.  role  playing  continues  as  students 
act  out  stones  based  on  actual  case  histories 
of  drug  abusers. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
films  In  the  pa-ogium  contain  data  which  Is 
scientifically  unacceptable.  The  material  in- 
cludes Inaccurate  statements  such  as  "All 
drugs  can  produce  psychological  depend- 
ence," and  overgeneralltles  such  as  a  state- 
ment that  drugs  can  either  "stimulate  or  de- 
press behavior,  or  cause  hallucinations."  Ade- 
quate recognition  of  dosage  Is  not  given  when 
the  pu-ogram  discusses  specific  drug  effects. 
The  phrase  "hooked  on  marijuana"  and  the 
statement  "I  turned  to  barbiturates  because 
grass  didn't  have  any  effect  on  me"  imply 
that  marijuana  is  addictive  and  that  It  will 


lead  to  other  drugs.  The  material  gives  ex- 
amples of  rare  reactions  to  drug  effects,  im- 
plying that  these  are  common  occurrences 
and  giving  unrealistic  information  about 
drugs.  A  girl  who  has  taken  LSD  screams 
about  a  hot  dog  talking  to  her.  A  heroin 
user  says  chat  after  18  months  there  was  "no 
way  I  could  sit  to  be  comfortable."  A  de- 
scr.ption  of  marijuana  effects  utilizes  com- 
ments of  a  heroin  addict.  Some  of  the  films 
use  identical  background  images  when  dis- 
cussing the  hallucinations  and  effects  of 
amphetamines,  giving  the  Impression  that  ef- 
fects of  different  drugs  are  similar  The  pro- 
gram gives  primary  emphasis  to  law  en- 
forcement in  its  concept  concerning  com- 
munity response  to  drug  abuse.  This  empha- 
sis does  not  reflect  current  thinking  that  so- 
lutions to  drug  problems  rely  on  the  efforts 
of  many  disciplines.  The  Idea  of  preventive 
education  Is  referred  to  only  at  the  end  of 
the  text  in  the  section  on  rehabilitation. 

DRUGS  IK  OUR  SOCIETY— LSD:   WORTH  THE  RISK? 

Medium:  Fllmstrlp. 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.  high. 

Producer:  OED  Productions,  A  Division  of 
Cathedral  Films,  Inc. 

Source:  Singer  (SVE — Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.),  1345  Dlversey  Parkway, 
Chicago.  111.  60614. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $11.50  with  record.  $13.50  with 
cassette;  complete  set  of  six  $51.50  with  rec- 
ords, $57.00  with  cassettes. 

Details:  13  minutes,  color,  35  mm.,  sound 
(record  or  cassette) ;  with  discussion  guide. 

Synopsis. — This  Is  one  filmstrip  in  the  se- 
ries of  six  caUed  Drugs  In  Our  Society.  The 
filmstrip  begins  with  a  history  of  LSD's  dis- 
covery. It  defines  hallucinations  and  dis- 
cusses early  experiments  and  recreational 
uses  of  LSD.  The  potential  danger  of  the 
drug's  use,  Its  side  effects,  and  Its  physical 
effects  are  discussed.  The  information  refers 
to  personality  deterioration  and  the  question 
of  creativity  with  LSD.  The  fllmstrlp  con- 
cludes with  a  dlscusslOD  of  the  unanswered 
issues  concerning  LSD. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
filmstrip  is  scientlflcally  unacceptable.  Its 
presentation  of  the  effects  of  LSD  and  the 
dangers  Involved  relies  on  extreme  occur- 
rences and  Is  therefore  Imbalaned.  For  ex- 
ample, the  narration  Implies  that  LSD  as  a 
drug  produces  severe  mental  Illness,  long 
disturbances  of  mental  functions,  or  flash- 
backs which  occur  "years"  after  taking  the 
drug.  LSD  use  has,  It  states,  "definite  physi- 
cal dangers,"  Including  potential  for  dam- 
aged chromosomes  which  may  lead  to  de- 
formed children  and  changes  In  the  blood 
cells  which  resemble  some  fatal  blood  can- 
cers. Because  medical  evidence  has  not 
proved  this,  such  statements  should  be  qual- 
ified. The  script  mlsleadlngly  uses  such 
terms  as  "hooked  on  LSD"  and  "LSD  poison- 
ing." 

DRUGS  IN    OUR   SOCIETy MARIJUANA: 

A  FOOLISH   FAD 

Medium:  Filmstrip. 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.  high. 

Producer:  OED  Productions,  A  Division 
of  Cathedral  Films,  Inc. 

Soiuxe:  Singer  (SVE — Society  for  Visual 
Education.  Inc.),  1345  Dlversey  Parkway, 
Chicago,  111.  60614. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $11.50  with  record,  $13.50  with 
cassette;  complete  set  of  six  $51.50  with 
records.  $57.00  with  cassettes. 

Details:  10  minutes,  color,  35  mm.,  sound 
(record  or  cassette);  with  discussion  guide. 

Synopsis. — This  Is  one  fUmstrip  in  a  se- 
ries of  six  called  Drugs  In  Our  Society.  This 
filmstrip  begins  with  a  review  of  the  histori- 
cal use  and  spread  of  marijuana.  Informa- 
tion Includes  the  botany  and  growth  of 
CannabU.  Its  use  as  a  hallucinogen.  Its 
physical  and  psychological  effects,  tmd  how 


it  is  taken  into  the  body.  Other  drugs,  such 
as  LSD.  me.scallne  a:id  peyote.  are  also  brief- 
ly discussed. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy — The 
filmstrip  is  scientifically  unacceptable.  The 
discussion  equates  all  forms  of  Cannabis 
with  marijuana  without  distinguishing  dif- 
ferences in  potency.  The  filmstrip  incorrect- 
ly states  that  iruirijuana  consists  of  the 
stems  (among  other  parts*  of  the  hemp 
plant.  It  Identifies  tetrahydrocannabinol 
as  "the  active  ingredient"  in  Cannabis, 
ignoring  all  other  active  ingredients.  In  its 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  marijuana,  ihe 
script  ignores  any  references  to  dosage  The 
etlects  descnbed  are  more  relevant  to  LSD 
than  to  marijuana.  The  narration  overem- 
phasizes the  marijuana  user's  "suggestibil- 
ity" which  may  lead  to  violent  acts  if  the 
individual  has  "basic  personality  problems." 

DRIGS    IN    OVR    SOCIETY NARCOTICS:    VSES   AND 

ABUSES 

Medium:  Filmstrip. 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.  high. 

Producer:  QED  Productions,  A  Division  of 
Cathedral  Films.  Inc. 

Source:  Singer  (SVE — Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.) .  1345  Dlversey  Parkway,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60614. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $11.50  with  record,  $13.50  with 
cassette;  complete  set  of  six  $51.50  with  rec- 
ords. $57.00  with  cassettes. 

Details:  10  minutes,  color,  35  mm  .  sound 
(record  or  cassette) ;  with  discussion  guide. 

Synopsis. — This  is  one  of  six  fllmstrips  in 
the  series.  Drugs  in  Our  Society.  This  film- 
strip  relates  how  opium  Is  obtained  from  the 
f>oppy  plant  and  how  opiate  drugs  affect  the 
body.  The  narration  discusses  "addiction" 
and  "tolerance."  as  well  as  the  black  market 
of  opium  and  heroin,  the  life  of  a  heroin 
addict,  and  the  relation  between  crime  and 
addiction.  Treatment  and  rehabilitation 
methods  are  reviewed. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
filmstrip  Is  scientifically  unacceptable  be- 
cause it  contains  many  Inaccuracies.  The 
script  Incorrectly  says  opium  is  not  a  medi- 
cine, and  that  morphine  and  codeline  are 
created  by  slight  chemical  modifications  of 
opium.  The  narration  states  that  the  danger 
of  addiction  by  prescription  drugs  was  not 
realized  until  1920.  contradicting  the  previous 
statement  referring  to  the  Harrison  Narcotic 
Act,  passed  in  1914.  which  required  prescrip- 
tion orders  for  most  narcotics.  The  discus- 
sion on  heroin  addiction  says  the  addict 
"soon  requires  huge  quantities"  of  heroin  and 
sometimes  gets  "desperately  111"  from  the 
drug.  It  states  that  a  "psychological  weak- 
ness" prompts  addicts  to  turn  to  heroin  'in 
the  first  place." 

The  filmstrip  Is  logically  Inconsistent  and 
oversimplified.  It  does  not  recognize  that 
most  "effects"  of  a  drug  have  little  to  do 
with  the  drug  Itself  rather  than  the  Individ- 
ual user  and  his  surroundings.  This  filmstrip, 
unlike  the  others  which  precede  it  in  the 
series,  emphasizes  the  social  and  criminal 
aspects  of  drug  use  rather  than  medical  or 
pharmacological  asp>ectB. 

DRUGS   IN   OX7R  SOCIETY — EX:    NOT  FOB  KICKS 

Medium:  Fllmstrlp. 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr.  high. 

Producer:  QED  Productions,  A  Division  of 
Cathedral  Films,  Inc. 

Source:  Singer  (SVE— Society  for  Visual 
Education.  Inc.),  1346  Dlversey  Parkway. 
Chicago,  111.  60614. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $11.50  with  record,  $13.50  with 
cassette;  complete  set  of  six  $51.50  with 
records,  $57.00  with  cassettes. 

Details:  9  minutes,  color,  35  mm.,  sound 
(record  or  cassette);  with  discussion  guide. 

Svnopsls.- This  is  one  of  six  filmstrips  in 
the  series  Drugs  in  Our  Society.  The  film- 
strip  refers  to  the  action  of  drugs  on  the 
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body  and  the  misuse  of  prescribed  drugs.  It 
reviews  the  effects  and  potential  dangers  of 
sedatives,  tranquilizers  and  stimulants. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
filmstrip  is  scientifically  unacceptable.  It 
confuses  tolerance  with  addiction  In  terms  of 
symptoms,  behavior  and  the  consequences 
of  each.  'Addiction"  Is  Inadequately  defined 
as  a  "chronic  state  of  intoxication"  from  re- 
peated drug  use.  The  discussion  of  barbi- 
turates incorrectly  implies  that  they  act 
primarily  on  the  cortex  and  that  tolerance 
builds  up  quickly.  The  Information  on  am- 
phetamines Incorrectly  states  that  these 
stimulants  act  on  the  brain's  cortex  and  that 
they  are  currently  used  to  cheer  up  depressed 
patients  and  correct  behavior  disorders.  The 
narration  also  says  excessive  amounts  of  am- 
phetamines can  cause  convulsions,  but  this 
is  a  very  rare  phenomenon.  The  discussion 
tends  to  associate  excessive  amphetamine 
use  with  Illegality,  which  Ignores  the  fact 
that  legal  drugs  are  also  used  excessively. 
The  Information  on  methamphetamlne 
(Methedrine)  implies  that  infections  and 
abscesses  are  caused  by  the  drug  rather  than 
by  the  use  of  dirty  needles. 

on  E  SNIFFING  !   BIG  TROUBLE  IN  A  TUBE 

Medium:  Filmstrip. 

Year:   1969. 

Audience:  Intermediate,  Jr.  high. 

Producer:  Texas  Alcohol  Narcotics  Educa- 
tion, Inc. 

Source:  TANE  Press,  2814  Oak  Lawn  Ave- 
nue, Dallas,  Tex.  75219. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $10.95. 

Details:  8  minutes,  color,  35  mm.,  sound 
( record ) . 

Synopsis. — The  cartoon  filmstrip  discusses 
the  reasons  why  people  sniff  glue  and  what 
effects  are  produced.  The  dangers  Involved 
with  glue  sniffing  are  reviewed.  The  narra- 
tion offers  several  examples  of  undesirable 
behavior  which  are  attributed  to  glue  sniff- 
ing. The  discussion  also  focuses  on  what  par- 
ents and  children  can  do  about  the  problem 
of  glue  sniffing. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
filmstrip  is  scientlflcally  unacceptable.  It 
contains  overgenerallzations  and  exaggera- 
tions. It  uses  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  glue  sniffing  as  a  basis  to  predict  typical 
reactions.  For  example,  the  narration  refers 
to  unusual  cases  Involving  homicides,  sui- 
cides and  other  types  of  violence  as  If  these 
are  common  results  of  glue  sniffing.  The  nar- 
ration does  not  distinguish  between  low  and 
high  doses  of  glue.  It  confuses  repeated  use 
of  glue  on  different  occasions  with  progres- 
sively higher  doses  on  one  occasion.  The 
script  implies  Incorrectly  that  physical  de- 
pendence will  result  from  glue  sniffing  and 
states  that  the  habit  can  lead  to  "more 
serious  addictions."  A  reference  Is  made  to 
"marijuana  or  the  heavier  narcotics,"  mis- 
takenly classifying  marijuana  with  narcot- 
ics. The  narrator  mispronounces  the  term 
"hallucinogen." 

LSD:    TRIP   OR    TRAP? 

Medium :  Filmstrip. 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Jr.  and  sr.  high. 

Producer:  Texas  Alcohol  Narcotics  Educa- 
tion, Inc. 

Source:  TANE  Press,  2814  Oak  Lawn  Ave- 
nue. Dallas.  Tex.  75219. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $10.95. 

Details:  lo  minutes,  color,  35  mm.,  sound 
(record ) . 

Synopsis.-The  cartoon  fllmstrlp  defines 
hallucinogens  and  refers  to  substances  In 
the  class,  some  more  powerful,  some  less 
powerful  than  LSD.  LSD's  historical  back- 
ground and  its  properties  are  discussed. 
Based  on  a  study  of  114  LSD  users,  the  film- 
strip  profiles  a  "typical"  user.  The  narra- 
tion then  discusses  the  dangers  of  LSD 
use  and  refers  to  the  possibility   of  long- 


term    mental    disorders,    recurring    effects, 
chromosome  deformity  and  death. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
material  is  scientifically  unacceptable.  It 
contains  many  inaccuracies  and  although 
it  refers  to  "authorities"  and  to  "scientific 
evidence"  no  such  evidence  Is  presented  to 
support  Its  overgenerallzed  statements.  Some 
of  the  overgenerallzations  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statements:  "LSD  has  already  caused 
more  genetic  damage  than  the  atomic  bomb." 
"STP  Is  four  times  as  potent  as  LSD."  LSD 
is  known  to  cause  "many  suicides  and  homi- 
cides." The  average  LSD  user  "had  an  al- 
most uniformly  bad  experience"  with  the 
drug.  "Mounting  evidence"  suggests  LSD  can 
cause  convulsions  and  leukemia. 

THE  USE  AND  MISUSE  OF  DRUGS 

Medium:  Transparencies. 

Year:  1968. 

Audience:  Jr,  and  sr.  high. 

Producer:  DCA  Educational  Products,  Inc. 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Source:  DCA  Educational  Products.  Inc., 
4865  Stenton  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19144. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $59.75. 

Details.-  20  transparencies,  color;  with 
teaching  guide. 

Synopsis. — The  program  describes  the  use 
and  misuse  of  prescription  and  over-the- 
counter  drugs,  esfjeclally  the  stimulants  and 
depressants.  Facts  about  the  hallucinogens 
and  thedr  abuse  are  also  included.  The  ac- 
companying guide  outlines  the  powers  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  to 
protect  society  from  the  abuse  of  these 
drtigs.  and  briefiy  discusses  narcotics. 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The  ma- 
terial is  scientifically  unacceptable.  Several 
references  to  Federal  laws  are  out-of-date; 
for  example,  the  script  states  that  no  Fed- 
eral law  exists  against  possession  of  LSD. 
This  has  not  been  true  since  early  1968.  The 
discussion  of  social  problems  which  are 
created  by  drug  abuse  Is  overgenerallzed. 
Occasional  reactions  to  drug  use  are  dis- 
cussed as  though  they  are  common  effects  to 
be  expected,  producing  a  distorted  picture 
of  drug  use.  Important  factors  such  as  dose 
or  individual  reactions  are  omitted. 

WHY    NOT    MARIJUANA? 

Medium:  Filmstrip. 

Year:  1969. 

Audience:  Intermediate.  Jr  high 

Producer:  Texas  Alcohol  Narcotics  Educa- 
tion, Inc. 

Source:  TANE  Press,  2814  Oak  Lawn  Ave- 
nue. Dallas.  Tex.  75219. 

Rental:  Not  available. 

Purchase:  $10.95. 

Details:  10  minutes,  color,  35  mm.,  sound 
(record) . 

Synopsis. — The  cartoon  filmstrip  discusses 
such  questions  as  'What  is  marijuana?" 
"How  common  is  its  usage?"  "Where  is  It 
grown?"  "What  does  It  look  like?"  "What  are 
its  effects  on  the  body  and  mind?"  Other 
aspects  of  marijuana  use  are  discussed,  in- 
cluding whether  or  not  it  leads  to  other 
drugs;  If  there  Is  a  relation  between  mari- 
juana use  and  crime;  if  marijuana  will  cause 
psychosis  and  whether  or  not  it  Is  addicting. 
Comparison  Is  made  between  marijuana  and 
alcohol  in  terms  of  use  and  potency.  The 
conclusion  states  that  until  more  informa- 
tion is  available  concerning  marijuana's  long, 
range  effects,  a  relevant  question  for  young 
people  thinking  about  trying  the  substance 
Is  "Why  marijuana?" 

Evaluation  of  scientific  accuracy. — The 
filmstrip  is  scientifically  unacceptable  be- 
cause it  overgenerallzes  and  presents  extreme 
cases  as  typical  reactions  to  marijuana  use. 
For  example,  the  script  emphasizes  such 
physical  reactions  as  "Irritability,  excitability 
and  even  violence"  when  describing  effects  of 
marijuana.  While  the  narration  points  out 
that  these  effects  happen  only  to  some,  the 
cartoons  play  on  the  extreme  cases;  they  pic- 


ture a  man  acting  strangely  in  public,  walk- 
ing off  a  roof,  or  about  to  cause  a  car  acci- 
dent. The  narration  says  marijuana  users 
may  "commit  acts  they  normally  would  not 
do."  The  discussion  on  using  marijuana  while 
driving  Is  exaggerated  and  implies  that  driv- 
ing Is  always  very  dangerous  after  taking 
marijuana.  Some  of  the  data  Is  dated,  In  par- 
ticular the  statistics  regarding  marijuana 
use.  The  comparison  between  marijuana  and 
alcohol  confusingly  states  that  marijuana  is 
"definitely  stronger  than  alcohol  and  even 
barbiturates"  If  both  are  compared  "at  the 
upper  end  of  the  curve."  The  discussion  in 
general  tends  to  attribute  reactions  solely  to 
the  substance  itself  rather  than  to  individual 
reactions  or  outside  Influences. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  questions  submitted  by  my 
office  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  I 
have  received  in  a  letter  from  the  De- 
fense Department  comprehensive  infor- 
mation on  the  cost  of  the  Indochina  war. 

After  my  office  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  Defense 
Department  there  were  many  requests 
for  the  information  it  included. 

Certainly  the  American  people  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  sacri- 
fices we  are  making  as  a  result  of  our 
continuing  involvement  in  the  war,  and 
I  want  to  continue  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  further  that  awareness.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  lettei  I 
received  from  the  Defense  Department 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March   1,  1971. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McGoverw:  This  Is  in  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  February  5,  1971  re- 
questing answers  to  a  series  of  questions  on 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  for  a  con- 
stituent. 

For  your  convenience  the  answers  have 
been  given  the  same  paragraph  and  sub- 
paragraph Identiflcation  as  used  for  the  ques- 
tions in  your  letter. 

1.  Answer:  The  Department  of  Defense 
provides  Information  for  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  major  issues  of  military  Interest, 
and  this  Information  now  Is  provided  more 
accurately  and  more  rapidly  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  public  affairs  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  based  on  two  prin- 
ciples: first,  the  safety  of  our  flghtlng  men 
and  the  safe-guarding  of  Information  of 
value  to  the  enemy;  and  second,  within  the 
limitations  of  the  first  principle,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  maximum  amount  of  truthful, 
factual  Information  to  the  American  people. 
Consistent  with  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security,  public  affairs  officers,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  exert  every  effort  to  pro- 
vide American  people  with  the  Information 
necessary  for  their  understanding,  intelligent 
discussion  and  debate. 

2a.  Answer:  Prom  January  1,  1965  through 
September  30,  1970  the  following  numbers  of 
U.S.  military  personnel,  by  service,  had  served 
in  South  Vietnam,  waters  offshore  Vietnam 
and  in  Thailand: 

Armv   1,522,800 

Navy* 450,000 

Marines 430,  100 

Air  Force 452,  800 

Total    --. 2.855.700 

•  Include  Coast  Guard  Personnel  serving 
with  Naw. 
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2b.  Answer:  Information  Is  not  available 
on  the  total  number  of  U.S.  military  person- 
nel who  have  served  !n  adjoining  American 
territorial  bases. 

2c.  Answer:  The  Information  on  the  U.S. 
military  strength  In  Vietnam  released  each 
week  Includes  only  those  personnel  stationed 
In  South  Vietnam.  For  your  Information  as 
of  February  18,  1971  there  were  330.600  mili- 
tary personnel  In  South  Vietnam.  On  the 
first  of  December  1970  there  were  addition- 
ally about  168,000  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned at  bases  in  Okinawa,  Philippine  Is- 
icmds,  Taiwan,  Japan  and  Korea. 

3d.  Answer:  With  regard  to  the  inclusion 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  deaths  outside 
Vietnam,  the  Depcwtment  of  Defense  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Servlc«s  for  raportlng  casualties 
provide  that  the  casualties  to  be  reported 
are  all  those  which  occur  in  the  defined  area 
to  military  personnel  serving  in  any  ca- 
pacity and  those  deaths  which  occur  any- 
where as  the  result  or  aftermath  of  an 
initial  casualty  Incurred  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Including  such  deaths  which  occur  within 
120  days  after  retirement  or  termination  of 
service. 

2e,  f  and  3a,  b.  Answers:  Enclosed  is  a 
table  showing  U.S.,  South  Vietnamese,  and 
other  friendly  country  casualties  Incurred  In 
Southeast  Asia,  both  deaths  and  non-fatal 
wounds,  from  1960  through  January  1971. 
U.S.  wounded  are  categorized  as  those  re- 
quiring hospital  care  and  those  not  requir- 
ing hospital  care.  These  casualties  are  all  the 
result  of  hostile  action. 

A  sec<md  table  shows  U.S.  military  person- 
nel casualties,  by  year,  cumulatively  from 
January  1,  1961  through  February  13,  1971. 
This  table  Includes  sections  for  both  hostile 
deaths  and  those  not  the  result  of  action  by 
hostUe  forces.  Non-hostile  casualties  are  not 
available  for  other  than  U.S.  Forces. 

2g  and  h.  Answer:  The  Department  of  De- 
fense does  not  classify  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability of  those  receiving  non-fatal  wounds 
In  Vietnam  nor  does  it  provide  disability  pay- 
ments. It  Is  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  would  be  able  to  fur- 
nish this  information. 

2i.  Answer:  The  Department  of  Defense 
accounting  system  does  not  provide  infor- 
mation which  would  show  the  cost  of  caring 
for  wounded  personnel  exclusively. 


2j.  Answer:  The  following  are  the  estimated 
Department  of  Defense  expenditures  In  sup- 
port of  Southeast  Asia: 

Billions 

Fiscal  year  1965 $  0.1 

Fiscal    year    1966 5.8 

Fiscal  year  1967 20.1 

Fiscal   year   1968 26.6 

Fiscal   year   1969 28.8 

Fiscal   year   1970 23.2 

2k.  Answer:  Tonnage  of  allied  air  muni- 
tion expenditures  have  been  compiled  since 
1965.  During  1968,  which  was  the  year  of 
the  greatest  air  activity,  the  monthly  average 
was  approximately  119,000  tons. 

21.  Answer:  Fire  support,  such  as  tactical 
air  and  artillery.  Is  employed  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  allied  casualties.  Instances  where 
friendly  airstrlkes  or  artillery  fire  have  re- 
sulted in  friendly  casualties  are  not  com- 
mon. The  equipment  and  weapons  provided 
our  forces  in  Vietnam  are  superior  and  per- 
form more  reliably  than  those  used  in  any 
previous  conflict.  Unless  the  commander  on 
the  ground  feels  that  an  accident  is  clearly 
attributable  to  malfunctioning  ordnance,  an 
Investigation  Is  conducted.  All  accidents  of 
this  nature  are  reviewed  to  determine  if  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  can  be  Improved  and 
the  results  are  disseminated  Immediately  to 
all  units. 

3c.  Answer:  The  Governments  of  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  have  not  pro- 
vided estimates  of  the  total  number  of  ci- 
vilians killed  or  wounded  sis  the  result  of  the 
conflict.  However,  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  has  reported  that  from  1964 
through  1970  there  were  26,700  civilians 
killed  by  direct  enemy  terrorist  attacks 
against  the  civilian  population.  It  is  also 
known  that  about  252,000  South  Vietnamese 
have  been  admitted  to  hospitals  due  to  in- 
juries related  to  the  conflict  from  1967 
through  November  1970. 

3d.  Answer:  No  Information  is  currently 
available  on  the  number  of  civilians  who 
have  suffered  permanent  disability  due  to 
the  conflict. 

3e.  Answer:  Government  of  Vietnam  Na- 
tional Budget  Estimates  for  the  years  1964r- 
1970  are  shown  below  In  millions  of  plasters 
(VN»): 


1964    37,110 

1965    51,270 

1966    64,500 

1967    83,000 

1968    95,000 

1969    145,800 

1970    195,200 

The  United  States  Government  (USG) 
provides  two  principal  means  of  support  for 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Force* 
(RVNAF)  through  Military  Assistance  Serv- 
ice Funded  (MASF)  program  and  plaster 
supfxjrt  for  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
(GVN)  National  Budget.  Under  the  MASP 
program,  required  equipment  and  expend- 
able supplies  not  available  from  In-country 
sources  are  furnished.  The  plaster  support 
for  the  GVN  National  Budget  is  generated  by 
the  Commercial  Import  Program  (CIP)  and 
Public  Law  480  (Food  for  Peace).  These 
funds  are  used  to  assist  in  supporting  the 
RVNAF  requirements  for  pay  and  allowances 
for  military  personnel,  purchase  of  supplies 
and  equipment  available  from  In-country 
sources,  military  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  facilities,  political  affairs  activi- 
ties, training,  and  miscellaneous  operational 
expenses.  Since  the  plaster  support  prograun 
provides  general  support  for  the  entire  GVN 
National  Budget,  there  Is  no  means  by  which 
to  identify  specifically  that  portion  of  sup- 
port for  the  RVNAF  provided  directly  by 
GVN  revenue  or  that  provided  Indirectly  by 
USG  support. 

3f.  Answer:  There  are  no  Department  of 
Defense  estimates  currently  available  on  the 
total  number  of  homes  and  factories  de- 
stroyed due  to  the  conflict. 

3g.  Answer:  The  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  not  as  yet  declassified  information  on 
the  number  of  their  soldiers  permanently  or 
partially  disabled. 

4.  By  the  end  of  FY  1971  (April-June  1971) 
under  withdrawal  plans  announced  by  the 
President  calling  for  a  reduction  In  deployed 
forces  to  284.000  by  May  1,  1971,  the  war  cost* 
will  be  reduced  to  a  rate  of  approximately 
$14.5  billion.  We  are  unable  at  this  time  to 
provide  the  estimated  Defense  outlays  for  the 
Vietnam  operations  beyond  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  information  will  as- 
sist you  in  responding  to  your  constituent. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Moot. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


TABLE  52.-SOUTHE.AST  ASIA  MILITARY  CASUALTIES  SUMMARY  (FRIENDLY  AND  ENEMY) 


Deaths 


Nonfatal  wounds 


Period 


United  States 


South 
Vietnam 


US  hospital  care 


3d  nation  ' 


Enemy 


Required      Not  required 


South 
Vietnam  : 


3d  nation  > 


Enewy ' 


1960tota( 

196Itotai 11 

1962total 31 

1963total 78 

1964  total 147 

1965: 

Istquarter 73 

2d  quarter 144 

3d  quarter 261 

4th  quarter 892 

Total 1.369 

1966: 

IstqiiJfter 1,224 

2d  quarter 1.287 

3d  quarter 1,250 

4th  quarter 1.247 

Total 5,008 

1967' 

islquarter    2,126 

2dqu3rter _ 2,773 

3dquart9r  2.091 

4th  quarter.   2.388 

Total 9.378 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Deaths 


Nonfatal  wounds 


Period 


United  States 


South 
Vietnam 


US.  hospital  care 


3d  nation  i 


Enemy 


Required      Not  required 


South 
Vietnam ' 


3d  nation  i 


Enemy' 


1968: 


Islquarter. 
Zd  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter. 


4,869 
4,725 
2,946 
2,052 


10,  500 
7,363 
5,966 
4,086 


346 
262 
196 
175 


72,  455 
46, 620 
34,  674 
27,400 


14,  550 

16.  378 

10.  025 

5,846 


14,011 
14.921 
8.963 
8.126 


24,  330 
18, 343 
15,854 
12. 169 


673 
589 
418 
317 


Total. 


14,592 


27,915 


979 


181, 149 


46.799 


46.021 


70,696 


1.997 


1969: 


Islquarter. 
2d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter. 


3,184 
3,156 
1,910 
1,164 


5,922 
5,828 
4,623 
5,460 


251 
219 
198 
198 


44,846 
48,  807 
32, 979 
30,  322 


8,338 

12,281 

8,120 

4,201 


11,101 

12,711 

8,626 

4,838 


18, 102 
17,863 
13, 655 
IS,  656 


513 
680 
627 
398 


ToUI. 


9,414 


21.833 


866 


156,  954 


32,  940 


37,276 


65,  276 


2,218 


1970: 


January.. 
February. 
March 


343 
386 
449 


1,768 
1,417 
1,674 


«9 

36 
75 


9,U7 

8,828 
10,335 


1,552 
1,210 
1,581 


1.597 
1,138 
1,731 


5,599 
4,423 
5,495 


126 

180 
229 


1st  quarter. 


April. 
May.. 
June.. 


1,178 


4,859 


180 


28, 350 


4,443 


4,466 


15,517 


535 


526 
754 
418 


2.642 
2,851 
1,998 


79 
58 
63 


13,063 
17,256 
7,861 


1,967 
2.100 
1,489 


1,865 
2,191 
1.483 


7,866 
8,080 
6,211 


179 
234 
139 


2d  quarter.. 


1,698 


7,491 


200 


38,  180 


5,556 


5,539 


July 

August 

September... 

3d  quarter. 


22,157 


552 


332 
319 
219 


1,625 
1,641 
1,631 


71 
63 
46 


7,183 
6,446 
6,138 


1.196 

1,226 

886 


1,489 

1,279 

736 


4,305 
4,975 
4,822 


159 
158 
165 


October... 
November. 
December. 


820 


4,897 


180 


19,  767 


3,308 


3,504 


14, 102 


482 


170 
167 
138 


1,389 
1,488 
1,583 


57 
48 
39 


5,549 
5,607 
6.185 


900 
522 
582 


1,040 
424 
459 


4.313 
3,786 
4,436 


105 
92 
64 


4th  Quarter. 


Total. 
1971:  January. 


Cumulative  total. 


475 

4,460 

144 

17.341 

2,004 

1,923 

12,535 

261 

4,221 

21,  707 
8,228 

704 
30 

103,  638 
6,155 

15,211 
572 

15,  432 
400 

64,311 
»3,209 

1,830 

140 

118 



44,009 


131,  993 


4,282 


703, 280 


148, 510 


145,904 


320, 970 


10,211 


I?h°^*^^l!,th'l^i?„',l''.!L''!Sl^^^f 'Vh.""'  '^'"f"'  "'"![ !?  '^;    «.„•.....  .^         '^'"•:  SVN  data,  b«(innlng  with  1968,  Include  casualtiea  lt)curr«d  by  the  paramilitary  forces, 

•The  South  Vietnamese  report  only  the  seriously  wounded— while  the  United  States  reports     as  reported  by  MACV  '        r  j  • 

ill  wounds,  including  the  minor,  that  receive  attention  by  medical  personnel. 
■Data  are  not  available.  A  factor  of  1.5  x  enemy  KIA  is  sometimes  used  Sources:  Military  Departments  MACV. 

►—Preliminary 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE:  NUMBER  OF  CASUALTIES  INCURRED  BY  U.S.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CONaiCT  IN  VIETNAM 

(Jan.  1.  1961  throujti  Feb.  20, 1971) 


1961-62 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971  to  date 

Total 

A.  CASUALTIES  RESULTING  FROM  ACTIONS 

BY  HOSTILE  FORCES 
1.  Killed 

20 

1 

43 
38 

21 

7 

53 

5 

218 
193 

20 
3 

112 

6 

522 
517 

28 
2 

1.130 

87 

3,308 
2,806 

151 
12 

4,179 

517 

16,  526 
13,  567 

309 
22 

7,482 

981 

32,  371 
29,654 

911 
12 

12,588 

1,636 

46,799 
46,021 

367 
26 

8,119 

1.170 

32,940 
37,  276 

120 
10 

3,467 

578 

15,211 
15,432 

174 

1 

226 

32 

1,030 
691 

11 

37,376 

5,013 

148,968 
146,  195 

2,112 

95 

991 

17 

51 

462 

1,048 
2,654 

40.916 

2.  Wounded  or  injured: 

(a)  Died  of  wounds. 

(b)  Nonfatal  wounds: 

Hospital  care  required 

Hospital  care  not  required. 
3.  Missing: 

(a)  Died  while  missing 

(b)  Returned  to  control. 

(c)  Current  missing 

<.  Captured  or  interned: 

(a)  Died  while  captured  or  interned. 

1 

1 
3  .. 

3 

4 
5 

1 
26 

5 
16 

2 

1 

(b)  Returned  to  control  . 

(c)  Current  captured  or  interned 

1  Deaths: 

(a)  From  aircraft  accidents  incidents: 

Fixed  wing 

Helicopter.   . 

24 

7 
11 

23 
35 

20 

39 
38 

70 

Ill 

88 

1,170 

168 

185 

4,655 

173 

287 

8,918 

250 

631 

13,711 

165 

638 

8,611 

88 

610 

3.523 

7 

35 
227 

(b)  From  ground  action 

Total  deaths" 

42 

78 

147 

1,369 

5,008 

9,378 

14,592 

9,414 

4,221 

269 

41,518 



B.  CASUALTIES  NOT  THE  RESULT  OF  ACTIONS 
BY  HOSTILE  FORCES 

6   Current  missing 

145 

732 
1,925 
6  596 

'   Deaths 

(a)  From  aircraft  accidents/incidents: 

Fined  wing 

Helicopter 

5 

5 
13 

3 

5 
28 

11 
11 
26 

41 

50 

268 

140 
177 
728 

178 
384 

1.118 

120 

360 
1,439 

106 

461 

1,546 

118 
426 

1.300 

10 

46 

130 

(b)  From  other  causes 

Total  deaths 

23 

36 

48 

359 

1,045 

1.680 

1,919 

2  113 

1,844 

186 

9,253 

'SuT,  cf  lines  1    ?a.  3a.  and  4a. 
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TREATY  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE 
REPUBLIC    OF    PANAMA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  announced  this  week  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Repubhc  of  Pan- 
ama are  reopening  talks  regarding  a  new 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  in  Panama  City. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  folly  to  reopen 
these  talks  during  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Panama.  The  talks  which  began 
in  1964  resulted  in  three  disastrous  draft 
treaties  of  1967  which  would  have  spelled 
the  end  to  an  effective  U.S.  presence  in 
the  U.S.  Canal  Zone,  and  cast  doubt 
upon  the  futiu-e  stable  operation  of  the 
Canal,  which  is  a  vital  lifeline  for  U.S. 
trade  and  the  conunerce  of  the  world. 
Because  of  the  strong  public  protests. 
and  immediate  expressions  of  concern  by 
many  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  1967  draft  treaties  were  never 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Now  that  talks  are  apparently  being 
reopened,  it  will  be  worthwhile  to  ex- 
amine the  Panamanian  positions  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  treaty  that  will  protect  American 
interests  better  than  the  1967  drafts. 
As  a  result  of  my  studies,  I  can  say  that 
the  chance  of  a  better  treaty  is  absolutely 
zero. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  chief 
negotiator  for  the  United  States  is  the 
same  chief  negotiator  who  came  up  with 
the  discredited   1967  drafts,  Robert  M. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Anderson  was   also   the 
head    of    the    Atlantic-Pacific    Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission  which, 
last  I>ecember,  recommended  a  new  sea- 
level  canal  in  Panama,  a  recommenda- 
tion which  would  require  the  abrogation 
of  U.S.  sovereignty   in   the  U.S.  Canal 
Zone.  Since  then  it  has  become  apparent, 
as  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  a  few  days 
ago,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Study  Com- 
mission's recommendation  of  a  sea-level 
canal  was  political  rather  than  techni- 
cal— that  is,  a  new  canal  was  recom- 
mended  to  justify   a  new   treaty   with 
Panama.   Clearly,   the   Anderson  Studj- 
Commission  and  the  Anderson  negoti- 
ating team  have  been  working  together 
in  order  to  set  up  a  new  diplomatic  re- 
lationship with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  evident  that 
the  1967  drafts,  in  the  context  of  left- 
wing  radicalism  in  Panama,  are  imder 
sharp  attack  in  that  country  as  so-called 
"concessions"  to  the  United  States.  We 
have  fed  the  fires  of  this  radicalism  by 
continuing  these  negotiations,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  net  result  of  the  new  talks 
in  Panama  City  will  be  to  arouse  even 
more  intense  and  irrational  opposition 
to  the  U.S.  presence. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  introduced 
S.  734,  which  pro'/ides  for  the  major 
modernization  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal,  imder  the  presently  existing 
treaties.  In  my  opinion,  it  only  makes 
sense  to  take  advantage  of  our  present 
position,  rather  than  stir  up  the  hornet's 
nest  of  new^  treaties. 

My  judgment  has  been  reinforced  by  a 
perusal  of  a  dociunent  which  I  have  re- 
cently received  from  Panama.  Issued  in 
January  of  this  year,  it  sets  forth  an 
interesting  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
posed Panama  Canal  treaties,  which 
came  out  of  the   1964-67   negotiations 
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with  Panama.  This  document  gives  the 
interpre;aticn  of  the  draft  treaties  as 
seen  by  the  Panamanian  negotiating 
team.  The  document  was  written  by  the 
Panamanian  negotiators  as  an  answer 
to  their  political  opponents  in  Panama 
and  IS  an  attempt  to  defend  themselves 
against  charges  that  they  had  been  too 
lenient  in  extorting  concessions  from 
their  North  American  partner. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  to  read  this  document  from  a  dif- 
ferent perspective.  From  our  point  of 
view,  it  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team.  What  appears  to  the  most  ex- 
treme of  the  Panamanians  as  too  little, 
from  any  prudent  American  point  of 
view  is  too  much.  It  is  therefore  very 
valuable  to  have  this  authoritative  con- 
firmation of  what  the  Panamanians  offi- 
cially were  trying  to  get. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  these 
questions,  but  before  I  do  so,  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  there  have  always 
been  differences  at  Panama  which  have 
been  and  still  are  adjusted,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Canal  Zone  authorities 
faced  with  the  burden  of  responsibility. 
However,  there  are  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples which  are  necessary  to  the  guar- 
anteed maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  canal  and 
those  principles  are  incompatible  with 
the  los.=  of  our  sovereignty  in  the  U.S.- 
owned  Canal  Zone. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  comments 
in  this  document  shows  that  It  is  pre- 
cisely these  points  upon  which  the 
strategic  safety  of  the  canal  depends. 
These  are  the  very  safeguards  which  the 
Panamanians  are  demanding  to  be  re- 
moved. My  judgment  is  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  not  tolerate  the  draft 
treaties  of  1967  or  any  future  treaties 
which  are  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  the 
Panamanian  fundamental  demands.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  recent  report  of  the  Atlantic 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission is  hopelessly  overruled  by  the 
political  situation  in  Panama.  The  docu- 
ment in  hand  represents  the  so-called 
moderate  Panamanian  view  by  the  men 
involved  in  the  negotiation  of  the  draft 
treaties.  It  is  already  far  too  extreme 
for  us  to  accept.  Thus,  any  talk  of  build- 
ing a  new  canal  in  Panama  is  futile. 

This  document  once  again  confirms  the 
view  that  the  only  reasonable  course  is 
the  major  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  present  canal  under  existing  treaties 
as  embodied  in  S.  734,  which  is  identical 
with  H.R.  712  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
recognized  authority  on  interoceanic 
canal  problems.  Clearly  this  is  the  only 
avenue  open  to  us.  The  document  in 
hand  also  confirms  that  such  a  major 
modernization  comes  within  the  under- 
standing which  the  United  States  and 
Panama  reached  imder  the  1903  treaty. 
In  addition,  in  the  Senate  debate  on  July 
24.  1939,  when  ratifying  the  1936  treaty, 
it  was  emphasized  that  the  minutes  of 
interpretation  adopted  at  the  time  of 
negotiation  authorized  "expansion  and 
new  construction."  This  was  prior  to  the 
authorization  of  the  third  locks  project 
in  which  more  than  $76  million  was  ex- 
pended. 


I  would  now  like  to  cite  some  specific 
examples  in  the  text  of  this  document, 
which  highlight  the  Panamanian  posi- 
tion. 

Let  us  note  that  the  overriding  Pana- 
manian demand  is.  in  effect,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  United  States  from  the  Isth- 
mus. As  the  document  says: 

From  the  P.-»nfimanlan  poiiu  of  %'!ew.  the 
correct  approach  to  the  negotiation  process, 
if  we  wish  to  maintain  same  within  the 
framework  of  posslbiMty.  should  be  that  the 
new  treaty  must  abrogate  the  1903  Treaty 
and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  In  P.mama. 

I  believe  that  this  statement  stands  by 
itself  and  fully  shows  the  futility  of  fur- 
ther negotiations. 

As  is  well  known,  under  the  1903  treaty 
the  United  States  has  the  power  to  act- 
As  If  It  were  the  syvereign  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereignty 
rights  or  authority. 

This  is  the  power  which  is  necessary- 
to  guarantee  the  continued  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  Canal.  We  have  exercised 
these  powers  fully  within  the  right  of  in- 
ternational law  and  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  Under  the  draft  1967  treaties,  these 
rights  would  cease,  as  the  negotiators  are 
quick  to  point  out: 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposed  treat- 
ies were  approved,  the  United  States  Presi- 
dent shall  not  continue  issuing  executive 
orders  to  be  applied  in  the  Canal  Zone;  the 
tJnlted  States  Congress  shall  not  approve 
laws  which  may  be  applicable  in  any  part  of 
Panamanian  territory;  there  shall  be  no  for- 
eign Governor  over  a  strip  of  national  ter- 
ritory; and  the  Unlt«d  States  courts,  except 
In  specific  and  limited  cases  of  penal  matters 
which  are  indicated  in  the  agreement  relating 
to  the  defense  of  the  Canal,  will  not  make 
any  Judicial  examination  and  determination 
of  issues,  whether  civil  or  penal,  occurring 
in  our  territory. 

The  imphcation  of  the  loss  of  this 
sovereignty  would  be  dramatic  in  the 
case  of  American  citizens  who  operate 
and  maintain  the  canal.  This  drastic 
withdrawal  of  the  protection  of  U.S.  laws 
from  U.S.  citizens  is  exactly  what  the 
Panamanians  envision  in  this  document: 
At  present.  Justice  is  administered  in  the 
Canal  Zone  solely  and  exclusively  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Pana- 
manians are  tried  on  first  instance  by  a 
North  American  court  created  especially  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  exercise  its  functions  m 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  appeals  are  filed  before 
courts  with  offices  in  New  Orleans  and 
Washington. 

Under  the  proposed  treaties  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Republic  of  Panama  courts  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  and  proceed- 
ings, whether  civil  or  penal,  occurring  in  the 
Canal  area.  The  exceptions  are  those  ases 
and  proceedings  specified  in  the  proposed 
treaty  and  which  are  related  with  the  civil 
and  penal  subjects  we  have  pointed  out  aa 
exceptions  when  dealing  with  the  subject  oi 
civil  and  penal  legislation,  such  as  admiraltj. 
contracts  with  the  Joint  Administration, 
offenses  against  the  security  of  the  canal,  etc. 
With  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  ex- 
ceptions the  administration  of  justice  shall 
be  carried  out  by  a  court  with  equal  number 
of  Panamanian  and  North  American  judges. 
Panamanian  judges  shall  participate  in  tne 
proceedings  and  the  appeals  will  be  niM 
with  a  court  in  which  Panamanian  judg^ 
shall  participate  also.  There  will  be  ni  more 
appeals  to  courts  In  New  Orleans  and  Wasn- 
Ington. 
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Tlius  we  see  that  the  Panamanians  are 
quite  candid  about  their  objectives. 

Another  major  demand  of  the  Pana- 
manians is  to  seize  control  of  what  they 
envision  to  be  the  lucrative  business  op- 
erations which  are  necessarily  carried  on 
in  the  present  Canal  Zone.  Under  the 
Draft  Treaty  of  1967,  one  such  commer- 
cial activity  would  require  a  special 
license  from  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment with  all  the  various  kinds  of  cor- 
ruption such  a  system  would  invite.  The 
document  says: 

.Article  XV  stipulates  that  the  Administra- 
tion, within  five  years  following  its  assump- 
tion of  its  functions,  shall  discontinue  Its 
operation  of  all  commercial  activities.  Same 
article  stipulates  the  manner  In  which  to  call 
for  bids  or  solicitations  to  transfer  such  ac- 
tivities to  private  firms.  It  Is  pointed  out 
that,  in  such  bids,  only  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  obtain  from  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma the  authorization  to  engage  in  commer- 
cial activities  in  our  country  shall  be  able  to 
participate.  It  also  adds,  by  referring  to 
Article  XVIII,  that  private  business  enter- 
prises, when  conducting  their  activities  in 
the  Canal  area,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  Republic. 

It  Is  particularly  important  to  know 
that  the  major  modernization  of  the 
canal,  as  proposed  in  pending  legislation, 
comes  within  the  understanding  which 
the  United  States  and  Panama  have 
achieved.  As  previously  stated,  even  the 
document  written  by  the  Panamanian 
negotiators  says: 

In  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  February 
1,  1939,  both  countries  agreed  that  the  term 
"maintenance."  a,s  It  Is  used  in  Article  HI 
of  the  1936  General  Treaty,  "shall  be  con- 
strued as  permitting  expansion  and  new  con- 
struction when  these  are  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  accordance  with  the  said  Treaty."  This 
clarifies  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
tJnlted  States  is  authorized  to  carry  out  ex- 
pansion and  new  construction  "for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  efficient  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation  and  protection  of  the  Canal  and 
Its  auxiliary  works." 

I  have  long  maintained  that  imder  the 
proposed  draft  defense  treaty  of  1967, 
the  United  States  would  not  have  the 
adequate  authority  to  defend  the  canal 
or  personnel.  This  inadequacy  is  clearly 
spelled-out  in  the  claims  of  the  negotia- 
tors, as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  situation  which  presently 
prevails,  the  areas  of  national  territory  des- 
tined for  defense  purpo.<;es  would  be  under 
a  system,  which  would  have  the  following 
main  features: 

a.  The  defense  areas  would  be  under  the 
flag  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

b.  in  civil  matters,  only  Panamanian  civil 
laws  and  our  system  for  the  administration 
of  Justice  would  be  enforced. 

c.  In  penal  matters,  our  law  will  be  en- 
forced and  our  courts  will  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: acts  or  emissions  committed  only 
against  United  States  property  and  security; 
acts  or  omissions  committed  only  against  the 
person  or  property  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  or  civilian  employee  of 
these  forces  or  a  dependent  of  same;  and 
acts  or  omissions  committed  while  on  official 
duties.  , 

d.  The  arrival  and  departure  to  and  from 
the  country  of  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  will  be  subject  to  a  special 
regulation  which  requires  the  presentation 
of  documentation  to  Panamanian  author- 
ities. 


e.  Preference  will  be  given  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  supplies  and  services  in  the  Republic 
to  tiie  extent  where  they  are  of  comparable 
quality  and  cost  to  those  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  other  sources. 

f.  The  Armed  Forces  contractors  will  have 
to  qualify  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic 
and  will  be  subject  to  our  fiscal  laws,  except 
in  special  cases,  as  specified  In  the  Treaty. 

g.  The  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  wUl 
be  subject  to  Panamanian  customs  laws  and 
win  only  be  exempt  with  regard  to  the  house- 
hold and  personal  effects  they  bring  upon 
their  arrival  to  the  country. 

The  regulation  outlined  above  Is,  without 
any  doubt,  more  in  accord  with  national  dig- 
nity and  Interests  than  the  one  which  pres- 
ently prevails. 

I  believe  that  the  implications  of  these 
claims  are  obvious. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  commerce  going  through  the 
Panama  Canal  is  either  coming  from  or 
going  to  U.S.  ports.  The  canal  is  thus  the 
lifeline  of  American  commerce.  The 
United  States  has  always  maintained 
that  all  coimtries  should  benefit  on  an 
impartial  basis  from  the  canal  and  that 
tolls  should  be  based  on  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation. Because  of  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  United  States  has  conducted 
the  canal  operation,  the  canal  rates  to- 
day are  a  bargain,  which  benefits  the 
commerce  of  the  world  on  terms  of 
equality  as  contemplated  in  the  Hay 
Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  with  Great 
Britain. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  extreme  importance 
to  our  economy  position  to  recognize 
that  the  draft  treaties  would  raise  the 
payment  to  Panama  in  the  period  of 
1970-2000  from  approximately  $57.9  mil- 
lion to  over  $1  billion.  Clearly.  Panama 
is  seeking  a  bonanza  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  and  world  shipping. 

As  for  the  indirect  benefits  to  Panama, 
even  imder  the  present  system,  Panama 
has  a  net  income  of  $144.8  million  from 
the  sale  of  goods  and  service  to  the  Cansd 
Zone.  The  complete  breakdown  of  these 
figures  quoted  in  the  present  document 
from  the  official  statistics  from  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  points  out  that  as  a 
result  of  the  income  originating  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  there  is  a  multiplying  effect 
in  the  Panamanian  economy  of  approxi- 
mately 2V2  times.  This  means  that  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  internal 
gross  product  of  Panama  is  generated  by 
the  American  investment  of  time,  en- 
ergy, and  military  defense  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  It  is  thus  clear  that  Panama  is  the 
beneficiary  of  the  United  States  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  giving  it  one  of 
the  highest  per  capita  incomes  in  all  of 
Latin  America. 

Another  benefit  which  the  Panamani- 
ans are  seeking  is  the  gift  of  the  lands 
required  for  the  auxiliary  operations  of 
the  canal  back  to  Panama.  We  must  not 
forget  that  in  addition  to  the  grant  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  all  pri- 
vately owned  land  and  property  in  the 
Zone  was  purchased  from  individual 
property  owners  at  the  time  the  canal 
was  being  built.  All  of  this  land,  consist- 
ing of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  im- 
provements in  piers,  living  quarters, 
school  buildings,  and  other  structures 
would  be  simply  given  away,  as  the 
Panamanian  negotiators  carefully  point 
out: 


As  for  the  urban  development  of  the  city 
of  Panama,  the  area  to  be  returned  to  the 
Republics  adds  to  the  urban  perimeter  an  ex- 
tension of  approximately  880  hectares.  .  .  . 
Of  unique  importance  to  urban  development 
are  the  404  hectares  which  will  be  added  to 
the  tovra  of  Arraljan.  Their  proximity  to  the 
center  of  Panama  City  will  permit  the  devel- 
opment of  satellite  communities  which  will 
relieve  the  Capital's  existing  urban  pressure. 

The  value  of  the  areas  referred  to  In  the 
above  paragraphs  has  not  been  determined. 
but  they  no  doubt  amount  to  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  Furthermore,  the  Cristobal  port 
facilities  are  Included  In  same,  as  well  aa 
the  piers,  several  living  quarters,  school 
buildings,  sales  stores  and  recreational  cen- 
ters, hangars,  warehouse  and  storage  struc- 
tures, fences,  highways,  electric  lines,  repair 
shops,  water  distribution  lines,  and  the  Coco 
Solo  Loepltal. 

Now  we  come  to  a  point  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  evaluating  the  work 
of  the  Atlantic  Pacific  Interoceanic  Ca- 
nal Study  Commission.  It  is  clear  that 
under  the  proposed  draft  treaties  of 
1967  that  no  new  canal  will  be  built  un- 
less we  pay  enormous  indemnities  to  Pan- 
ama, in  addition  to  paying  for  the  right- 
of-way.  Even  if  the  1967  treaties  had 
been  ratified  by  both  countries,  there  still 
would  be  no  assurance  that  we  could 
build  a  canal  without  submitting  to  fi- 
nancial black-nail  by  the  Panamanian 
Government.  This  is  perfectly  clear  in 
the  negotiator's  document,  when  they 
say: 

That  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
cannot  be  Initiated  untu  that  part  of  the 
agreements  regarding  financing  la  completed, 
Including  the  agreementa  relative  to  payment 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Therefore,  If  the 
Republic  of  Panama  does  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment In  terms  acceptable  to  It  with  the 
United  States,  such  construction  cannot  be- 
gin. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  Pana- 
manians are  seeking  to  seize  upon  their 
geographic  position  as  a  means  of  ex- 
torting enormous  revenues,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  from  every  user 
of  the  canal.  If  Panama  were  allowed  to 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  canal,  the 
canal's  long  history  of  impartial  access 
for  ships  of  every  nation  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Panama  would  be  in  the  gleeful 
position  of  a  pirate  strategically  posi- 
tioned in  a  narrow  strait.  The  whole  mo- 
tivation of  the  Panama  takeover  and  the 
real  goal  behind  the  crocodile  tears  about 
the  alleged  insult  to  their  sovereignty 
and  dignity  can  be  seen  as  a  remarkably 
ingenuous  greed  for  seizing  control  of 
a  waterway  which  must  be  used  by  the 
world. 

This  naked  desire  for  power  is  clearly 
revealed  in  an  astonishing  passage  near 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  by  the 
Panamanian  negotiators: 

with  regard  to  the  subject  of  indirect  eco- 
nomic benefits,  the  negotiating  effort  was 
oriented  by  the  thesis  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  geographic  position.  In  Its  most  suc- 
clnt  expression,  we  can  explain  this  thesis 
by  stating  that  as  far  as  the  Canal  Is  con- 
cerned, the  Panamanian  objective  must  be 
that  of  achieving  the  opening  to  Panamanian 
economic  activity  of  that  part  of  the  present 
Canal  Zone  destined  to  the  handling  of  the 
Interoceanic  waterway,  so  that  Panama  may 
be  able  to  make  the  necessary  Investments 
and  use  the  existing  facilities  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  to  the  transit  of  vessels  and 
goods  tbrough  the  Canal.  As  a  corollary  to 
this  objective   we  have,   Eimong   others,   the 
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ceAslng  of  business,  manuXacturlng,  agricul- 
tural and  cattle  farming  activities,  services 
and  other  presently  being  exploited  or  under 
the  control  of  Zonlan  authorities,  so  that 
they  may  be  undertaken  by  Panama;  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  Panamanian  tax  system 
on  the  activltlea  being  developed  In  that  area 
of  national  territory  and  the  natural  or  pri- 
vate Jurldlc  jjersons  residing  or  working 
tberein. 

Of  special  interest,  I  would  like  to 
quote  their  own  summary  of  the  alterna- 
tive position  of  the  United  States  and 
PEinama  as  they  themselves  have 
simimed  it  up: 

The  proposed  treatiee  represent  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Abrogation  of  the  1903  Treaty. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  perpetuity  clause  and 
stipulation  of  the  precise  terms  for  flnallza- 
tlon  of  the  new  treaties. 

3.  The  Panamanian  flag  will  be  flown  ex- 
clusively in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  military 
baaea,  and  ships  transiting  the  Canal. 

4.  Panama  will  have  effective  participa- 
tion in  the  handling  and  administration  of 
the  canal. 

5.  As  a  general  principle,  civil  as  well  as 
fiscal  and  p>enal  Panamanian  laws  will  apply 
In  the  Canal  area,  where  the  enforcement  of 
North  American  laws  will  be  discontinued. 
(In  exceptional  cases  in  which  Panamanian 
laws  shall  not  apply,  the  Statutes  issued  by 
the  Joint  Adnjlnlstratlon  shall  apply.) 

e.  The  Panamanian  civil  suid  penal  courts 
of  Justice  wtU  have  Jurisdiction  in  the  Canal 
Area,  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  North  Ameri- 
can courts  of  Justice  will  cease.  A  few  spe- 
cific cases  stipulated  herein  are  excepted. 

7.  Reversion  to  Panama  of  the  present 
locks  canal  and  all  auxiliary  works,  build- 
ings, and  lands  within  the  Canal  Zone. 

8.  Establishment  of  an  arbitration  clause 
to  settle  the  differences  which  may  arise  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  treaties  and  the  validity  of  the  actions 
by  the  Joint  Administration. 

9.  Effective  protection  for  Panamanian 
em.ployees  working  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

10.  Substantial  Increase  of  the  direct  as 
well  as  indirect  benefits,  which  Panama  will 
perceive  as  a  result  of  the  Canal  operation. 

11.  Negotiations  for  an  agreement  for  a 
future  sea-level  canal  in  which  the  door 
Win  remain  open  so  that  Panamanians,  on 
whom  the  task  of  defending  the  position  of 
Panama  is  placed,  may  demand  a  fair  com- 
pensation In  exchange  of  the  Concession 
for  the  construction  of  such  canal. 

Finally,  sis  regards  the  often  repeated 
official  position  of  Panama  that  its  geo- 
graphical location  is  its  greatest  national 
resource,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  it  is 
also  its  greatest  weakness,  for  the  Amer- 
ican Isthmus  always  has  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  a  prime  objective  for  pred- 
atory attack,  making  the  independence 
of  Panama  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  the  United  States.  Underlying  the  na- 
tionalistic drive  for  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone,  fanned  by  Red  agents  and 
their  collaborators,  the  long  range  So- 
viet objective  since  1917,  has  been  to 
wrest  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  from 
the  United  States.  Thus  the  realistic  is- 
sue is  not  U.S.  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  versus  Panamanian  but  U.S. 
sovereignty  versus  Soviet  control.  This 
is  the  question  that  should  be  debated  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  for  It  directly  affects  the 
security  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, witness  Cuba  and  Chile. 

Mr.  President,  this  astonishing  docu- 
ment gives  the  true  picture  far  better 
than  any  U.S.  Interpretation  could  do. 


I  ask  unanimoua  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments  by  Formeb  Chancellor  Fernando 
Eleta  a.  and  Former  NEOorriATORS  Diogenes 
DE  LA  Rosa,   Ricardo  M.  Arias,  Roberto  R. 
Aueman,  and  GunxERMo  Chapm.^n  in  Re- 
lation   With    the    Communique    of    the 
Proposed  Treaties  Evaluation  Commission 
Published  September  5,  1970 
Pulfllllng  our  duty  to  our  fellow  citizens, 
imjKJsed  by  our  participation  in  the  drafting 
of  the  proposed  treaties  finalized  on  June  23, 
1967,  we  make  the  following  comments  re- 
garding the  Communiqu6  prepared  by  the 
Evaluation    Commission,    which    was     pub- 
lished on  September  5,  1970,  to  be  hereafter 
called  "the  Communique."  The  utmost  im- 
portance of  the  subject  under  consideration 
and  the  need  to  clear  up,    even  if  only  in 
part,  some  of  the  confusions  created  by  a 
press  campaign  Impregnated  with  political 
passion,  a  confusion  Increased  by  the  Com- 
munique, demand  from  us    the  msuclmum 
truth  and  honesty  in  our  statements.  We 
wotild  not  be  honest  with  our  fellow  citi- 
zens and  with  ourselves  If  we  sp>oke  In  a 
different  manner. 

I 
Character  and  Approach  of  the  Negotia- 
tion— The  historic  Impulse  of  the  present  ne- 
gotiations was  given  by  the  {Xjpular  uprising 
of  January  9,  1964,  against  the  existing  situ- 
ation in  the  Canal  Zone  and  its  diplomatic 
starting  point  was  the  Joint  statement  of 
April  3,  1964,  by  which  the  governments  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  undertook 
to  negotiate  a  fair  and  equitable  treaty 
which  would  eliminate  the  causes  of  con- 
flict existing  between  the  two  oountrles.  Logi- 
cally, the  statement  could  not  Identify  or 
define  such  causes  as  this  would  be  done  at 
the  presentation  of  each  country  during  the 
negotiations.  Such  causes  are  well  known 
and  it  would  be  repetitious  to  mention  them 
in  these  comments.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so  precisely  because,  in  this  aspect,  the 
Communique  Involves  detailed  work  based 
on  a  mystification  that  we  cannot  ignore. 
The  development  of  the  Panama-United 
States  relations,  linked  to  the  existence  and 
operation  of  the  canal,  shows  that  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  while  It  tenaciously  re- 
Iterated  Its  inconformity  with  the  1903 
Treaty,  attempted  for  many  years  to  liber- 
ate Itself  from  its  most  oppressing  effects 
by  trying  to  get  the  United  States  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  Its  Jurisdictional  rights  to 
the  area  assigned  for  the  strict  purposes  of 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  protection 
of  the  Interoceanlc  waterway  which  deter- 
mined the  granting  of  such  rights.  However, 
in  view  of  the  irreductlble  group  of  conflict- 
generating  problems  which  subsisted  after 
each  agreement  negotiated  with  the  United 
States,  the  idea,  already  announced  in  the 
Note  presented  by  our  Minister  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Jose  Domingo  de  Obaldia,  on  Au- 
gust 14.  1904.  of  substituting  the  1903  Con- 
vention by  another  that  wotUd  set  up  differ- 
ent policies  In  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  on  the  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  canal,  gained 
strength. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "elimi- 
nation of  the  causes  of  conflict"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Joint  statement  of  April  3.  1964. 
The  discussions  carried  out  at  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  headquarters  and 
the  Panamanian  official  statements  made 
after  January  9th,  identified  in  1903  Treaty 
and  its  complementary  conventions  as  "the 
causes  of  conflict"  to  which  the  statement 
refers  with  the  ambiguity  and  implications 
peculiar  to  diplomatic  language. 

Prom  the  "Panamanian  point  of  view,  the 
correct  approach  to  the  negotiating  process,  if 
we  wish  to  maintain  same  within  the  frame- 


work of  f>osslblllty,  should  be  that  the  new 
treaty  must  abrogate  the  1903  Treaty  and 
reduce  to  a  mlramum  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  In  Panama.  Of  course,  this  ap- 
proach. In  what  refers  to  reduction,  will  nec- 
essarily conflict  with  the  United  States'  posi- 
tion as  It  was  stated  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  a  speech  he  gave  on  December  18, 
1964.  President  Johnson  said:  "Today  we 
have  Informed  the  Panamanian  Government 
that  we  are  willing  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty. 
In  this  sense,  we  must  maintain  the  rights 
which  are  necessary  for  the  efficient  operation 
and  protection  of  the  canal  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  areas  necessary  for  these  pur- 
poses." 

The  negotiating  process  necessarily  de- 
veloped within  the  framework  formed  by 
what  must  be  the  correct  Panamanian  ap- 
proach and  the  North  American  position. 

The  negotiations  could  start  and  come  to 
a  logical  end  only  with  the  understanding 
that  the  causes  of  conflict  mentioned  in  the 
statement  of  April  3rd  are  rooted  in  the  1903 
Convention. 

II 

The  Communique  and  the  causes  of  con- 
flict— The  Communique  analyzes  separately 
seven  points  considered  as  the  main  causes 
of  conflict  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States.  We  will  examine  separately  the  com- 
ments made  by  said  document  with  respect 
to  each  of  these  subjects.  In  doing  so,  we  will 
point  out  what  the  prevailing  situation  is  re- 
garding each  problem  with  the  existing 
treaties  and  what  would  be  the  situation  ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  treaties. 

I.  Perpetuity:  The  Isthmian  Canal  Con- 
vention is  fully  and  clearly  in  perpetuity. 
That  Is,  its  term  Is  indeflnite;  It  has  no  end. 

The  perpetuity  problem  will  not  be  auto- 
matically solved  by  the  "rebus  sic  stantibus" 
doctrine  as  the  Communique  pretends.  It  U 
true  that  said  rule  consecrates  the  principle 
that  treaty  stipulations  are  left  without  ef- 
fect when  the  circumstances  which  prevailed 
upcn  their  adoption  have  changed.  However, 
International  Law  does  not  record  the  case 
of  one  single  country  which  has  been  able  to 
free  Itself,  unilaterally,  from  an  International 
treaty  by  appealing  to  the  above-mentioned 
doctrine.  What  would  happen  tomorrow  If 
Panama  unilaterally  Invokes  the  "rebus  sic 
stantibus"  doctrine  and  declares  the  Canal 
Treaty  as  terminated?  Absolutely  nothing. 
The  United  States  would  disavow  the  uni- 
lateral statement  made  by  Panama  and 
would  fveacefully  remain  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Instead  of  perpetuity,  the  proposed  trea- 
ties offer  the  following: 

(a)  The  Canal  Treaty  shall  terminate  on 
December  31,  1999,  with  the  possibility  that 
Its  term  be  extended,  at  the  least,  until 
December  31,  2009.  If  the  sea-level  canal 
were  to  be  Inaugurated  before  December  31. 
1999,  this  treaty  would  be  terminated  one 
year  after  the  opening  date  of  the  sea-level 
canal. 

(b)  The  Sea-Level  Canal  Treaty  would 
be  In  force  for  a  period  of  sixty  (60)  years 
from  the  date  the  new  canal  Is  oi)ened  to 
the  public.  In  no  case  the  period  of  duraton 
shall  extend  beyond  December  31,  2067. 

(c)  The  Defense  Treaty  shall  terminate, 
at  the  latest,  on  the  same  date  the  Sea-Level 
Canal  Treaty  Is  terminated,  that  is,  Decem- 
ber 31, 2067, 

In  this  respect,  we  must  point  out  that 
the  Communique  states  that  the  United 
States  proposed  that  the  Defense  Treaty  be 
in  perpetuity  but  that  "Panama  has  not 
accepted  this  proposal  for  perpetuity,  but 
this  is  a  clear  indication  of  what  the  North 
American  negotiators  are  seeking." 

The  truth  is  that  during  the  negotiating 
process  the  position  that  the  Defense  Treaty 
be  In  perpetuity  was  never  brought  up.  Even 
more,  when  certain  criticisms  were  made  In 
Panama  to  this  respect,  the  United  States 
negotiators  immediately  manifested  their 
willingness    to    clarify    the    terminology   of 
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Article  XX  of  the  Proposed  Defense  Treaty 
so  there  would  be  no  doubts  regarding  the 
delicate  subject  of  Its  date  of  termination. 

Through  Note  MNP-12/68  dated  January 
3,  1968,  the  Negotiating  Mission  informed 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  that  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  eliminate  Sec- 
tion (c)  of  the  above-mentioned  Article  XX 
which  had  been  the  main  cause  for  the  mis- 
interpretations of  same.  Therefore,  It  was 
clearly  established  in  the  records  of  the 
Chancery  that  the  Defense  Treaty  shall  ter- 
minate, at  the  latest,  on  the  same  date  the 
Sea-Level  Canal  Treaty  is  terminated,  that 
is,  on  December  31,  2067 

We  must  also  add  that  in  the  editorial 
comment  published  in  "La  Estrella  de  Pa- 
nama" on  August  20,  1967,  written  by  Dr. 
Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  the  most  brilliant  Inter- 
nationalist of  this  Republic,  It  was  clearly 
established  that  the  assumed  perpetuity  of 
the  Defense  Treaty  could  not  be  deduced 
from  the  prooosed  treaties  text. 

When  asserting  that  the  period  of  dura- 
tion of  the  sea-level  canal  treaty  is  too  long, 
the  Communique  does  not  offer  any  ra- 
tional criteria  to  support  such  thesis.  Logi- 
cally, this  period  of  duration  is  related  with 
the  amount  of  the  Investment  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  said  construction  and  the 
time  needed  to  recover  said  Investment.  Also, 
the  time  needed  to  recover  the  Investment 
is  related  to  the  number  of  ships  it  Is  fore- 
seen will  transit  said  interoceanlc  water- 
way. Taking  into  account  that  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  investment  will  exceed  3 
billion  dollars  and  after  considering  the 
existing  projection  of  future  transit  through 
the  sea-level  canal,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
80-year  period  negotiated  for  the  duration 
of  the  sea-level  canal  treaty  is  reasonable. 

When  dealing  with  the  perpetuity  sub- 
ject, the  Communique  criticizes  the  pro- 
posed treaties  because  these  do  not  contain 
clauses  which  allow  their  revision  every 
twenty  (20)  years  or  twenty-flve  (25)  years. 
Apparently,  Dr.  Qallleo  Bolls,  member  of  the 
Commission  who  wrote  the  Communique, 
has  radically  changed  his  way  of  thinking 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  In  a  memo- 
randum dated  June  26,  1964,  addressed  to 
the  then  Special  Ambassador  Dr.  Jorge  E. 
niueca.  in  commenting  on  a  proposal  made 
by  Ambassador  Robert  B.  Anderson  that  the 
treaties  be  revised  every  ten  years.  Dr.  Soils, 
at  the  time  Chancellor  of  the  Republic,  said 
the  following:  ".  .  .  the  statement  sug- 
gested would  be  of  little  help  if  It  Is  not 
explained,  beforehand,  on  what  basis  and 
with  what  purposes  the  treaty  revisions 
would  be  made  every  ten  years.  To  say  that 
the^e  treaties  would  be  revised  periodically 
without  further  explanation  is  not  a  guar- 
antee that  the  revisions  would  bring  about 
any  practical  results,  as  they  would  require 
a  prior  understanding  for  each  new  ar- 
rangement, and  any  of  the  two  parties  could 
make  impossible  this  new  arrangement,  so, 
Che  Idea  must  prevail  that  renovating  the 
agreement  according  to  the  changing  times 
could  have  no  real  value." 

We  add  to  Dr.  SoUs's  statements  made  in 
1964  that  the  Inclusion  In  the  proposed  trea- 
ties of  such  clauses  of  periodic  revision 
would  not  solve  any  fundamental  problem  as 
a  country  can  always  bring  up  to  the  other 
the  need  of  revising  a  given  treaty,  whether 
or  not  its  clauses  provide  for  such  revision. 
At  the  same  time,  such  provision,  even  when 
contemplated  In  a  treaty,  does  not  oblige  In 
any  manner  the  country  which  receives  the 
request. 

CONCLTTSION 

The  proposed  treaties  eliminate  the  per- 
petuity and  establish  fixed  and  precise  dates 
of  termination. 

a.  Political  Jurisdiction  and  Administra- 
tive Authority.— n  Is  surprising  to  note  that 
when  dealing  with  this  subject  the  Com- 
munique does  not  even  mention  Article  m 
«  the  1903  Isthmian  Convention.  Said  Ar- 


ticle clearly  allows  the  United  States  to 
exercise,  within  the  Canal  Zone  "all  the 
rights,  power  and  authority  that  the  United 
States  would  possess  and  exercise  If  it  were 
the  sovereign  ...  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
of   any   such   rights,   power   or   authority. 

The  Republic  has  been  arguing  since  1904, 
and  with  Justified  legal  cause,  that  the  au- 
thority granted  the  United  States  to  act 
"as  if  it  were  the  sovereign"  Is  limited  to 
the  canal  purposes  listed  in  Article  II  of  the 
1903  Treaty,  that  Is,  "the  construction, 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  canal." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  omission  of  this 
point  of  Article  III  of  the  1903  Treaty  by  the 
Communique  has  surprised  and  worried  all 
Panamanians  who  have  read  and  analyzed  it 
since  its  provisions  involve  the  most  impor- 
tant cause  of  conflict  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  which  consequences  have  been  so 
hard  on  the  Republic's  life.  Because,  if  this  is 
a  deliberate  omission,  as  it  must  necessarily 
be,  it  may  indicate  that  they  are  trying  to 
erase  from  the  citizens'  conscience  the  terri- 
ble meaning  of  said  article  and  substitute 
It  for  the  pernicious  idea  that  there  might 
be  a  treaty  more  ominous  than  that  of  1903, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  reducing  the 
importance  of  the  historical  conquest  con- 
stituted by  the  abrogation  of  said  Conven- 
tion and,  with  it,  the  disappearance  of  the 
above-mentioned  repulsive  article,  as  it  is 
done  in  the  proposed  treaty  for  the  present 
canal. 

As  it  is  known.  Article  I  of  the  1936  Treaty 
excludes  from  the  scope  of  the  purposes  of 
the  canal  listed  in  the  above-mentioned  Ar- 
ticle. Article  II  anything  related  with  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  However,  we  must 
admit  that  the  1936  Treaty  did  not  abrogate 
Article  III  of  the  1903  Convention  and,  there- 
fore, even  according  to  the  thesis  the  Repub- 
lic has  traditionally  maintained  since  1904. 
the  United  States  maintains  the  right  to  act 
"as  if  it  were  the  sovereign"  in  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  purposes  of  the  "maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  of  the 
Canal." 

The  heavy  burden  the  Republic  of  Panama 
has  borne  as  a  consequence  of  the  provisions 
of  Article  in  becomes  worse  if  we  take  into 
consideration  that,  for  all  practical  effects, 
the  United  States  has  ignored  the  Panama- 
nian position  regarding  the  limitations  of  the 
right  to  act  "as  If  It  were  the  sovereign"  and, 
on  the  contrary,  has  maintained  the  thesis, 
announced  by  Secretary  of  State  Hay  In  1904 
that  the  words  "construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection"  on  the 
canal  are  mere  illustrations  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Republic  granted  the  canal  conces- 
sion, but  in  no  manner  limit  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  act  as  "If  It  were  the 
sovereign  ...  to  the  entire  excltision  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  right,  power  or  authority." 

We  have  reached  1970  and,  after  an  Intense 
struggle  and  two  modifications  of  the  1903 
Isthmian  Convention,  the  United  States, 
without  any  limitations,  continues  acting  as 
if  it  were  the  sovereign  on  that  part  of  na- 
tional territory.  So  we  have  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  Issues 
executive  orders  applicable  to  the  Canal  Zone 
and  appoints  a  Oovemor;  the  United  States 
Congress  approves  laws  which  are  applicable 
In  part  of  our  territory;  and  United  States 
courts  administer  Justice  in  our  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposed  treaties 
were  approved,  the  United  States  President 
shall  not  continue  issuing  executive  orders 
to  be  applied  in  the  Canal  Zone;  the  United 
States  Congress  shall  not  approve  laws  which 
may  be  applicable  In  any  part  of  P>ana- 
manlan  territory;  there  shall  be  no  foreign 
Governor  over  a  strip  of  national  territory; 
and  the  United  States  courts,  except  in  spe- 
cific and  limited  cases  of  penal  matters 
which  are  Indicated   In  the  agreement  re- 


lating to  the  defense  of  the  Canal,  will  not 
make  any  Judicial  examination  and  determi- 
nation of  Issues,  whether  civil  or  peneJ,  oc- 
curring in  our  territory. 

The  Communique  says  that  If  the  new  pro- 
posed treaty  on  the  Panama  Ceinal  were 
adopted  "the  Panamanian  authorities  would 
continue  Jurisdiction  or  competence  to  act 
within  the  CanaJ  areas."  This  assertion  is 
completely  false.  Let's  examine  it: 

(a)  Civil  and  Mercantile  Legislation:  At 
present,  the  civil  and  mercantile  legislation 
applicable  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  approved  ex- 
clusively by  the  United  States  Congress.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  treaties,  the  Pana- 
manian Law  will  govern  all  civil  and  mer- 
cantile relations  developed  among  persons 
residing  in  the  Canal  area  or  who  carry  on 
their  commercial  activities  therein.  Our  law 
will  govern,  among  other  subjects  too  nu- 
merous to  enumerate,  the  following  aresis: 

Execution  of  contracts; 

Issuance  of  deeds  and  other  notarial  docu- 
ments; 

Mortgage  loans; 

Relations  between  banking  Institutions 
and  their  customers; 

Relations  among  businessmen  and  between 
businessmen  and  their  customers; 

Marriages; 

Birth  records; 

Adoptions; 

Divorces; 

Succession  proceedings; 

Powers  of  attorney; 

Execution  of  wills; 

Claims  for  damages; 

Bonds; 

Securities; 

Legal  status; 

Marshaling  assets; 

Obligations  In  general. 

The  exceptions  to  the  application  of  our 
civil  and  mercantile  law  In  the  Canal  area 
shall  be  as  follows:  admiralty;  quasi  crimes 
and  contracts  of  the  Joint  Administration; 
relations  between  the  Joint  Administration 
and  its  members;  services  rendered  by  the 
Joint  Administration. 

(b)  Penal  Leffislation:  At  present,  the 
penal  legislation  applicable  In  the  Canal 
Zone  is  approved  exclusively  by  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Under  the  Proposed  Treaty  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Panamanian  penal  legislation  shall 
be  applicable  In  the  Canal  area  for  all  kinds 
of  offenses,  with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing: offenses  against  the  security  of  the 
canal;  offenses  against  ships  In  the  Canal 
area  or  against  the  ship's  officers,  crew  or 
passengers  or  offenses  committed  by  such 
p>er8on8  while  in  the  Canal  area;  offenses 
committed  within  the  Canal  area  and  aris- 
ing out  of  any  act  done  in  the  performance 
of  official  duty  by  employees  of  the  Ad- 
ministration; offenses  committed  against 
the  Joint  Administration  or  its  property,  or 
against  persons  authorized  to  reside  in  the 
Canal  area  or  committed  by  such  persons. 

(c)  Fiscal  Legislation:  Article  X  of  the  1903 
Treaty  established  that  Panama  shall  not 
impose  taxes  on  a  series  of  persons,  activities 
and  properties.  Among  the  measures  stipu- 
lated therein.  It  Is  established  that  the  Re- 
public shall  not  impose  contributions  ch' 
charge  of  a  personal  character  of  any  kind 
upon  officers,  employees,  laborws,  and  other 
individuals  in  the  service  of  the  Canal  and 
railroad  and  auxiliary  works. 

At  present  the  Republic,  for  all  practical 
effects,  can  only  make  effective  in  the  Canal 
Zone  the  collection  of  Income  taxes  frmn  the 
salaries  of  Panamanians  working  there  and 
from  the  earnings  of  enterprises  which  main- 
tain offices  In  national  territory  which  is  not 
subject  to  JurlsdlctloiMLl  limitations  as  said 
zone  is.  Also,  the  import  duty  on  alcoholic 
beverages  Is  collected  wlUi  a  76  7«  dlsoount. 

Under  the  Proposed  Treaty  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Panamanian  fiscal  legislation  shall 
apply  to  the  Canal  area. 
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It  would  be  an  eJCtremely  long-winded  task 
to  list  all  the  national  taxes  In  force  In  the 
Republic  that  are  not  paid  at  present  by 
Canal  Zone  residents  and  which,  according 
to  the  proposed  treaties,  shall  apply,  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  to  all  residents  of  the 
Canal  area.  Among  said  taxes  we  have  the 
following: 

(li  Income  Tax  Imposed  upon  persons, 
whatever  their  nationality,  residing  In  the 
Canal  Area  and  enterprises  carrying  on  ac- 
tivities in  same  area; 

(11)  Import  taxes  on  merchandise  imported 
for  resale; 

(ill)  Sales  tax  on  gasoline,  oil  and  other 
fuels  and  lubricants; 

(Iv)   Inheritance  and  gift  taxes; 

(v>  Admissions  tax; 

(vl)  Revenue  stamps; 

(vll)    Sales  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages; 

fvlll)  Taxes  on  Banks  and  Exchange  Of- 
fices; 

(Ix^  Foreign  travel  tax; 

(x)  Franchise  tax; 

(zl)  Insurance  tax. 

(d)  AdminUtration  of  Justice:  At  present, 
Justice  Is  administered  in  the  Canal  Zone 
solely  and  exclusively  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Panamanians  are 
tried  on  first  Instance  by  a  North  American 
court  created  especially  by  the  United  States 
Congress  to  exercise  Its  functions  in  the  Ca- 
nal Zone,  and  appeals  are  filed  before  courts 
with  offices  in  New  Orleans  and  Washington. 

Under  the  Proposed  Treaty  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Republic  of  Panama  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  all  cases  and  proceed- 
ings whether  civil  or  penal,  occurring  in  the 
Canal  area.  The  exceptions  are  those  cases 
and  proceedings  specified  In  the  proposed 
treaty  and  which  are  related  with  the  civil 
and  penal  subjects  we  have  pointed  out  as 
exceptions  when  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  civil  and  penal  legislation,  such  as  ad- 
miralty, contracts  with  the  Joint  Administra- 
tion, offenses  against  the  security  of  the  ca- 
nal, etc. 

With  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  ex- 
ceptions, the  administration  of  Justice  shall 
be  carried  out  by  a  court  with  equal  num- 
ber of  Panamanian  and  North  American 
Judges — Panamanian  Judges  shall  participate 
in  the  proceedings  and  the  appeals  will  be 
filed  with  a  court  in  which  Panamanian 
Judges  shall  participate  also.  There  will  be 
no  more  appeals  to  courts  in  New  Orleans  and 
Washington. 

(e)  Administrative  Functions  in  the  Canal 
Area:  At  present,  the  Republic  does  not  ex- 
ercise any  administrative  functions  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

According  to  the  Proposed  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  the  Republic  of  Panama  officials  shall 
have  the  right  to  exercise  In  the  Canal  area 
all  functions  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  which  may  be  ^plicable 
m  the  Canal  area  and.  as  we  have  seen,  ex- 
ceot  in  the  cases  specifically  mentioned  In 
the  proposed  treaty,  the  civil,  mercantile, 
penal,  and  fiscal  legislation  of  the  Republic 
will  be  valid  In  the  Canal  area. 

(f)  Administration  of  the  Panama  Canal: 
The  Communique  says  that  "at  present  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  the 
obligation  and  responsibility  of  maintaining 
and  operating  the  Panama  Canal,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  new  proposed  treaties  for 
this  Canal,  this  obligation  and  responsibility 
would  pass  on  to  an  international  agency 
with  Its  own  authority  which  would  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Administration,  for 
whose  actions  the  United  States  would  not 
be  responsible,  thereby  being  free  from  Its 
present  obligations  in  this  respect  without 
Panama  having  any  guarantee  and  with  the 
aggravating  factor  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  have  the  definite 
control  of  that  Joint  Administration  by  ma- 
jority vote  In  the  decisions  of  same,  without 
assuming  any  direct  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation   of   the  Canal." 

It  is  evident  that  If  according  to  the  Com- 


munique thesis  what  is  sought  now  Is  that 
the  United  States  maintain,  in  an  exclusive 
manner,  the  obligation  and  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  the  canal,  said  position  is 
radically  opposed  to  the  new  proposed  treaty 
for  the  present  canal  which  stipulates  the 
participation  of  Panama  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  canal. 

At  present.  In  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing treaty,  everything  related  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  may  be  handled  by  the 
United  States  "as  tf  It  were  the  sovereign." 

In  the  agenda  signed  by  both  countries' 
Ambassadors  on  July  28,  1964.  the  following 
subject  was  Included;  "Issues  related  to  the 
participation  of  Panama  In  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Canal."  Such  Inclusion  reflected 
the  way  of  thinking,  at  that  time,  of  Dr. 
Galileo  Soils,  today  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission which  prepared  the  Communique, 
who  at  the  time  held  the  position  of  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations  and  who,  in  a  mem- 
orandum dated  June  26,  1964,  addressed  to 
the  Special  Ambassador  expressed  that  one 
of  the  fundamental  subjects  Panama  was 
to  bring  up  was  the  "Issues  related  to  the 
participation  of  Panama  In  the  Joint  ad- 
ministration of  the  Canal." 

In  the  course  of  negotiations.  Panama 
brought  up  the  necessity  of  establishing  an 
international  Juridical  entity  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Administration  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  of  obtaining  the  effective  par- 
ticipation of  our  country  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Canal  through  equal  represen- 
tation in  this  entity. 

To  the  Panamanian  proposal  the  United 
States  answered  that  it  was  willing  to  offer 
Panama  participation  In  the  administration 
of  the  Canal  through  the  appointment  of 
some  Panamanians  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  an  entity 
which,  subject  exclusively  to  North  American 
legislation,  is  in  charge  at  present  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Canal.  Our  country  Insisted  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Administration 
and  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Directors  be 
composed  of  four  representatives  designated 
by  each  country  and  a  ninth  representative 
designated  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  States  maintained,  from  the 
start  of  the  negotiations,  that  President 
Johnson  had  made  clear  the  position  that 
the  United  States  was  to  maintain  all  nec- 
essary rights  to  guarantee  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  canal.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  highest  level  and  the  United 
States  maintained,  in  an  Inflexible  manner, 
the  position  that  Its  representation  In  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Joint  Administra- 
tion should  be  in  the  majority. 

Which  Is  preferable  .  .  .?  That  the  Panama 
Canal  be  unilaterally  administered  by  the 
United  States  as  proposed  by  the  Communi- 
que or  that  the  administration  of  same  be 
assigned  to  an  international  organization  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  In  which  four  rep- 
resentatives of  our  country  shall  have  the 
right  to  voice  and  vote. 

The  Communique  says  that  "the  mentioned 
Joint  Administration  would  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  treaty,  attributions  that 
at  this  stage  not  even  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment has  under  the  treaties  In  effect." 
This  is  also  false.  According  to  the  treaty  In 
effect,  the  Washington  Government,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  op>eration  of  the  canal  may 
act  as  if  it  were  the  sovereign.  The  proposed 
treaty  for  the  Panama  Canal  determines  the 
specific  and  definite  activities  the  Joint  Ad- 
ministration may  undertake. 

To  support  the  above-mentioned  asser- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  the  Joint  Authority 
would  have  attributions  greater  than  those 
exercised  at  present  by  the  Washington  Gcv- 
ernment,  the  Communique  adds; 

"For  example,  to  mention  a  case,  notwith- 
standing the  obligation  which  apparently  Is 
stipulated  in  the  project  in  the  sense  that  the 
JOiUt  Administration  would  transfer  to  pri- 
vate Panamanian  firms  the  commercial  ac- 


tivities which  are  now  exploited  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  this  same  project  stipulates  that  this 
Administration  may  continue  with  such  ac- 
tivities, with  the  sole  obligation  of  paying 
Panama  the  sums  equivalent  to  the  taxes 
which  Panama  might  have  received  if  these 
activities  were  In  the  hands  of  private  firms, 
which  would  mean  that  these  activities  would 
not  be  subject  to  Panamanian  tax  system 
nor  would  they  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  laws  and  authorities  of  Panama,  which 
is  a  Just  and  permanent  aspiration  of  Pan- 
ama." 

The  example  offered  by  the  Communique 
Is  as  inappropriate  as  the  assertion  it  pre- 
tends to  illustrate  Is  false,  and  it  is  also  con- 
tradictory. It  is  evident  that  If  the  commer- 
cial activities  carried  out  by  the  Administra- 
tion oblige  it  to  pay  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  sums  equivalent  to  those  which 
firms  operating  under  Panamanian  Juris- 
diction would  have  paid,  for  the  same  activi- 
ties, such  activities  of  the  Joint  Adminis- 
tration would  be  subject  to  the  correspvond- 
ing  fiscal  laws  of  the  Republic. 

Article  XV  stipulates  that  the  Administra- 
tion, within  five  years  following  Its  assiunp- 
tlon  of  Its  functions,  shall  discontinue  its 
operation  of  all  commercial  activities.  Same 
article  stipulates  the  manner  In  which  to 
call  for  bids  or  solicitations  to  transfer  such 
activities  to  private  firms.  It  Is  i>olnted  out 
that.  In  such  bids,  only  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  obtain  from  the  Republic  of 
Panama  the  authorization  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial activities  In  our  country  shall  be 
able  to  participate.  It  also  adds,  by  referring 
to  Article  XVIII.  that  private  busines.s  en- 
terprises, when  conducting  their  activities 
in  the  Canal  area,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  Republic. 

The  above-mentioned  Article  XV  adds  that 
"If  no  satisfactory  bids  are  received"  from 
private  business  enterprises  regarding  the 
exploitation  of  a  sjjeclfic  activity,  the  Ad- 
ministration, after  the  term  for  direct  nego- 
tiation with  private  enterprisers  has  expired, 
may  exploit  same  but,  In  such  a  case,  "the 
Administration  shall  operate  the  enterprise 
in  conformity  with  the  fiscal  laws  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama." 

At  present,  the  United  States  Government 
agency  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
Canal  carries  out  some  activities  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  which  yield  no  profits  but  are 
maintained  as  a  service  to  the  community. 
With  the  purpose  of  maintaining  same,  if 
this  were  convenient,  the  possibility  that  in 
exceptional  cases  the  Joint  Administration 
exploit  certain  commercial  activities  In  the 
Canal  area  was  provided  for  in  the  proposed 
treaty.  Such  exception  cannot  serve  as  an 
example,  as  the  Communique  asserts,  to 
maintain  that  the  Joint  Administration 
would  have  attributions,  functions,  and  pow- 
ers that  at  this  stage  not  even  the  Washing- 
ton Government  has. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Communique  analyzes  the  subject 
"Political  Juri.sdictlon  and  Administrative 
Authority"  without  quoting  our  mentioning 
Article  III  and  of  the  1903  Treaty  which  al- 
lows the  United  States  to  act  as  "if  It  were  the 
sovereign  ...  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
any  such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  author- 
ity "  By  omitting  such  quotation  or  refer- 
ence. It  falls  to  deal  with  the  main  cause  of 
conflict  which  has  existed  between  the  two 
countries.  The  proposed  treaties  put  an  end 
to  the  opprobrious  regime  emanating  from 
Article  III  and  confers  on  an  international 
organization,  of  which  the  Republic  will 
form  part,  specific  and  limited  functions. 

3.  Execution  of  civilian  works  not  author- 
ized by  the  Treaties:  In  an  exchange  of  notes 
dated  February  1.  1939.  both  countries  agreed 
that  the  term  "maintenance."  as  It  is  used 
in  Article  III  of  the  1936  General  Treaty, 
"shall  be  construed  as  permitting  expansion 
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and  new  construction  when  these  are  under- 
taken by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  accordance  with  the 
said  Treaty  " 

Therefore,  we  have  that  the  United  States 
was  authorized  to  carry  out  expansion  and 
new  construction  "for  the  purposes  of  the 
efficient  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation 
and  protection  of  the  Canal  and  Its  auxiliary 
works." 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  execution  of 
new  works,  the  Communique  says  that  the 
proposed  treaty  "wotild  give  the  entity  which 
there  is  referred  to  as  the  Joint  Administra- 
tion of  the  CanEil  a  greater  radius  of  action 
which  would  allow  it  to  legalize  activities 
which  are  now  carried  out  disregarding  the 
existing  Treaties,  and  would  also  allow  It  new 
construction  activities  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to 
perform  at  the  present  time  in  accordance 
with  the  treaties  In  effect  today." 

The  above-quoted  assertion  by  the  Com- 
munique Is  false  and  no  basis  for  It  can  be 
found  in  the  proposed  treaty.  We  shall  see 
with  concrete  quotations  of  the  proposed 
treaty  how  the  text  of  the  same  contains  dis- 
positions completely  contrary  to  the  asser- 
tions of  said  Communique. 

Through  Article  n,  "the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States  hereby  estab- 
lish the  Joint  administration  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  operate  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its 
appurtenant  and  supporting  facilities  and 
services,  maintain  the  Panama  Canal  and 
such  facilities  and  services,  make  Improve- 
ments and  additions  thereto,  and  administer 
the  canal  area.  .  .  ." 

Article  V  Includes,  among  the  attributions 
of  the  Joint  Administration,  the  following; 
"1)  Operate  and  maintain  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Its  appurtenant  and  supporting  facili- 
ties and  make  Improvements  and  additions 
thereto  and  control  navigation  in  canal  area 
waters." 

As  can  be  seen,  in  a  clear  and  precise  man- 
ner, the  project  empowers  the  Joint  Ad- 
ministration to  make  improvements  Eind  ad- 
ditions to  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  ap- 
purtenant and  supporting  services.  This  will 
in  no  way  allow  It  "to  legalize  activities 
which  are  now  carried  out  disregarding  the 
existing  Treaties"  because,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  at  present  the  United  States  Is 
authorized  to  carry  out  expansion  and  new 
construction  "for  the  purposes  of  the  ef- 
ficient maintenance,  operation,  sanitation 
and  protection  of  the  canal  and  Its  auxiliary 
works." 

CONCLtrsION 

The  proposed  treaty  limits  Itself  to  em- 
power the  Joint  Administration  to  effect  im- 
provements and  additions  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Its  auxiliary  works.  This  is  evi- 
dently necessary  and  convenient.  Such  pro- 
visions do  not,  in  the  least,  legalize  the  ac- 
tivities presently  being  carried  out,  which 
are  not  contemplated  in  the  provisions  In 
force. 

4.  Protection  of  the  Panama  Canal:  The 
Communique  states  that  "the  1903  Treaty 
granted  the  United  States  the  right  to  pro- 
tect the  Canal  and  this  right  was  covered 
by  Article  XXIII  of  that  Treaty,  limiting  It 
to;  'use  its  Police  and  land  and  naval  forces 
and  to  establish  fortifications  for  the  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  the  Canal  or  of  the 
ships  that  make  use  of  same,  or  the  railways 
and  auxiliary  works." "  The  limitation  men- 
tioned by  the  Communique  vanishes  if  a 
complete  quotation  is  made  of  the  mentioned 
Article  XXIII,  as  It  adds  that  "the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right,  at  all  times  and 
at  its  discretion,  to  use  Its  police  and  land 
and  naval  forces  and  to  establish  fortifica- 
tions for  these  purposes." 

U  the  United  States  has  the  right  "at  all 
times  and  at  its  discretion"  to  use  Its  armed 
forces  and  to  establish  fortifications,  Its 
faculty  to  protect  the  Canal  Is  not  as  limited 
M  the  Conununlque  assumes  It  Is. 


Such  limitation  Is  narrowed  even  more  If 
we  recall  that,  even  according  to  the  thesis 
the  Republic  has  maintained  since  1904,  the 
protection  of  the  canal  Is  one  of  the  specific 
purposes  why  the  United  States  has,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  delegation  by  the  sovereign,  the  right 
to  exercise  "the  rights,  power  and  authority 
that  the  United  States  would  possess  and 
exercise  if  It  were  the  sovereign,"  as  stated 
in  the  text  of  Article  III  of  the  1903  Treaty. 

It  is  not  worthwhile  that  we  expound  on 
this  matter,  as  all  Panamanians  well  known 
that,  by  right  or  fact,  few  are  the  limita- 
tions which  exist  with  regard  to  activities  in 
defense  of  the  interoceanlc  waterway,  which 
the  United  States  presently  develops  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

The  proposed  treaty  concerning  the  defense 
of  the  canal  is  analogous  to  several  treaties 
entered  by  the  United  States  with  other 
countries  such  as  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Greece, 
Japan,  the  Chinese  Republic,  and  Turkey. 

In  lieu  of  the  situation  which  presently 
prevails,  the  areas  of  national  territory  des- 
tined for  defense  purposes  would  be  under 
a  system,  which  would  have  the  foUovrtng 
main  features: 

(a)  The  defense  areas  would  be  under  the 
flag  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

( b )  In  civil  matters,  only  Panamanian  civil 
laws  and  our  system  for  the  administration 
of  Justice  would  be  enforced. 

(c)  In  penal  matters,  our  law  will  be  en- 
forced and  our  courts  will  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: acts  or  omissions  committed  only 
against  United  States  property  and  security; 
acts  or  omissions  committed  only  against  the 
person  or  property  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  or  civilian  employee  of 
these  forces  or  a  dependent  of  same;  and 
acts  or  omissions  committed  while  on  official 
duties 

(d)  The  arrival  and  departure  to  and  from 
the  country  of  military  jjersonnel  and  their 
dependents  will  be  subject  to  a  special  regu- 
lation which  requires  the  presantatlon  of 
documentation  to  Panamanian  authorities. 

( e )  Preference  will  be  given  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  supplies  and  services  In  the  Republic 
to  the  extent  where  they  are  comparable 
quality  and  cost  to  those  which  may  be 
obtained  from  other  sources. 

(f)  The  Armed  Forces  contractors  will 
have  to  qualify  under  the  laws  of  the  Re- 
public and  will  be  subject  to  our  fiscal  laws, 
except  In  special  cases,  as  specified  In  the 
Treaty. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  will 
be  subject  to  Panamanian  custonu  laws  and 
will  only  be  exempt  with  regard  to  the  house- 
hold and  personal  effects  they  bring  up>on 
their  arrival  to  the  country. 

The  regulation  outlined  above  Is,  without 
any  doubt,  more  In  accord  with  national 
dignity  and  Interests  than  the  one  which 
presently  prevails. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Communique 
adds  that  the  Proposed  Defense  Treaty, 
"would  grant  the  North  American  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  utilize  new  areas  outside 
the  Canal  Zone,  without  entering  Into  a 
new  Agreement  or  Treaty  between  the  two 
countries." 

The  above  affirmation  In  the  Communique 
Is  untrue  and  no  basis  for  it  can  be  found 
In  the  text  of  the  proposed  Defense  Treaty. 
Let  us  see,  with  exact  quotations  from  the 
proposed  treaty,  how  Its  text  contains  pro- 
visions completely  contrary  to  what  Is  de- 
clared in  the  Communique ; 

All  the  areas  destined  by  Panama  toe  Canal 
defense  purposes  are  defined  in  Annex  A 
of  the  proposed  treaty.  Section  (5)  (a)  of 
Article  II  provides  that  "the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America 
may  agree  to  revise  Annex  A  of  this  treaty 
by  releasing  areas,  adding  areas  or  making 
other  adjustments  In  order  to  meet  changing 


conditions.  Therefore,  so  that  Annex  A  may 
be  revised.  It  becomes  necessary  that  Panama 
and  the  United  States  agree  on  such  revision. 
Also,  section  (2)  of  the  Annexed  Agree- 
ment regarding  Various  Matters  which  is 
part  of  the  proposed  treaty  states  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  stipulations  of  section  (a) 
nujneral  (5)  of  Article  11  of  this  Treaty  rela- 
tive to  the  entering  of  agreements  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  additional  lands  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  Imply  that  to  en- 
force such  agreements  the  approval  of  the 
National  Assembly  Is  necessary." 

CONCLUSION 

The  protection  of  the  canal  Is  one  of  the 
purposes  for  which,  according  to  the  present 
treaties,  the  United  States  may  act  as  sov- 
ereign. The  proposed  Canal  defense  treaty 
sets  the  basis  for  a  new  regulation  which 
will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  Republic  and 
more  in  agreement  with  national  interests. 

5.  Insufficiency  of  direct  benefits  for  Pan- 
ama:  At  present,  the  Republic  of  Panama  re- 
ceives a  direct  nominal  compensation  of 
$1,930,000  per  year  for  the  canal  concession. 
It  is  evident  that  such  compensation  is 
ridiculously  small.  In  this  respect  the  Com- 
munique states:  "In  accordance  with  the 
new  Panama  Canal  treaty,  the  Republic  will 
perceive  a  higher  annual  payment,  calctUated 
on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  sum  per  ton  of  cargo 
In  transit  through  the  Canal;  but  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  payments  Is  doubtful,  since 
the  constant  depreciation  of  the  purchasing 
F>ower  of  the  North  American  dollar  Is  not 
taken  Into  consideration,  with  the  aggravat- 
ing factor  that  Panama  does  not  have  any 
participation  In  the  setting  of  tolls." 

The  proposed  treaty  changes  the  present 
compensation  to  a  formula  which  relates  the 
resulting  payment  to  the  number  of  com- 
mercial cargo  tons  transiting  through  the 
Canal.  If  this  formula  were  to  be  put  Into 
effect  this  year,  the  sum  of  direct  revenue 
perceived  by  Panama  In  the  period  1970- 
2000  would  be  of  One  Thousand  Fifty  Two 
Million  dollars  ($1,052,000,000),  while  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  annuity  which  Is 
presently  paid  would  amount,  for  the  same 
period,  to  Fifty  Seven  Million  Nine  Hundred 
Thousand  dollars  ($57,900,000) .  The  Increase 
Is  clearly  substantial. 

As  for  the  arguments  that  the  payments 
are  doubtftil  because  the  constant  deprecia- 
tion of  the  North  American  dollar  purchas- 
ing power  Is  not  contemplated,  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  payments  obtained  un- 
der the  present  system  of  fixed  tolls  would 
be  equally  vulnerable,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  amount  of  the  formula  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  present  tolls. 

Moreover,  the  formula  contained  In  the 
proposed  Panama  Canal  treaty  carries  a  nat- 
ural and  automatic  protection  against  loss 
of  the  dollar  purchasing  power,  as  It  Is  based 
on  the  Increase  of  the  Canal  cargo  volume. 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  reasonable  basis  to 
declare  that  the  payments  would  be  doubt- 
ful as  the  Communique  contends. 

We  are  surprised  that  In  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  direct  benefits  for  Panama,  the 
Communique  does  not  mention  the  item  of 
the  return  of  lands.  In  this  regard,  the  pro- 
posed treaties  define  the  areas  which  will  be 
destined  for  Canal  purposes  and  provide  that 
they  will  return  to  the  Republic  extensive 
strips  of  land  which  are  presently  within  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  use  of  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  United  States.  The  extension 
of  such  areas  near  the  city  of  Colon  Is  of  926 
hectares,  that  Is,  four  times  the  area  of  the 
present  city. 

As  for  the  urban  development  of  the  dty 
of  Panama,  the  area  to  be  rettimed  to  the 
Republic  adds  to  the  urban  perimeter  an  ex- 
tension of  approximately  880  hectares,  which 
are  equivalent  to  the  area  presently  occupied 
by  the  city  from  the  West  end  of  Chorrlllo 
and  East  of  Las  Bovedas,  up  to  Urbanlzaolon 
El  Cangrejo. 
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w-„  H^„.i/.r>        iQ/ftu    thP  ^ha^ce^v  was  Informed  that  the  Income  perceived  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 

^L'^cln^^T^orPri^'^Cunur^e'rif  th^e      Z'^t^.   Xn   of  T^^'Xo^l'  tr^eat,  as  Tol-  ,Xn  nUlUons  or  doUars, 

tr ST;  fhe"  C^iualTr^lnT  S^^^^^      '""^S)    The  arhUratlon  procedure  to  which      'Ta^c^  Petroleum  Products 4.» 

wUl    relieve    me    ^apiLni  s  e  this  Article  refers  will  not  apply  to  the  nego-  Sale  of  Other  Goods 17.4 

pressure.                                   -pfprred  to  in  the      tiation  of  agreements  .   .   .  relative  to  pay-  Expenditures  by  Civilian  and  MUl- 

al^ve  p\'^r°ihs  has  not  been1ete°rmlned       me.ts  to  be  Lade  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  tary  Residents  of  the  Canal  Zone 

above  paragrapnsnas  uuu     c  according   to   the  stipulations  of  paragraph  in  Panama 35.8 

but  they  no  doubt  amount  to  several  million      »"='^^/"|  \         jjj    ^^^    Article    X    of    this  Sale    of    Services    to    U.S.    MUltary 

dollars.  Furthermore    the  Cristobal  port  fa-      ^»    of    Article            ana    Ar  Establishments   and   the   Panama 

■"s'r.™,-. .». .»».-  o. «-. «,..»».  rr'„.r..  '»rr„"'rrp«.s. '"    °.-.  —  -~ ji^ 

the  communique  says  that  the  proposed  Sea      the     Republic     of     Panama,     our     country  mcome                                      160  4 

Level  cTal  Treaty  4  conceived  In  the  man-      would  have,  in  practice,  veto  rights  over  such  J°^^l^°'=°""* '«»•  * 

ner  of  an  option  the  United  Stateu  could     construction.  When  the  time  comes  of  de-  =*P«"°"^^,  Merchandise                        3  4 

exere^L  or  nSt.  and  since  no  stipulations  of      elding    this    construction.    It    will    behoove  i^'f^!!!"  lo^       ^"^        0  9 

"ono^cL    benefits    are    made    therein.    It     Panamanians  at  such  future  date    to  agree         ^/,3'^|_"vrees 18 

woiSd  recreant  for  Panama  an  enormous     on  the  economic  benefits  with  ample  knowl-  Various    Services l.i 

and  obsci^  mterrog^lve  of  its  future  rights     edge  of  ^^e  charac^rlaflcs  °^ ;^^«  "?^  ^°f  ^j  ^otal   expenditures 5. 6 

rmTpa'^^^^SiL".^  ^'"^  ^"^  '""'^^      l^^*^^a^^nLlrtL^'nd^^^eTrri°w°h^c'2  Net    income... 144.8 

T^«  r,rnnr««i  aea  level  canal  treaty  does     at  such  time  may  be  predicted  for  the  ship-  source:  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Census, 

not  nr^S^^t  the  'Enormous  and  obscure  in-      ping    industry.    Under    these    conditions,    a  0^^     ^f     the     Comptroller.     Republic     of 

Mi^c^aTve"   wwch   the  Communique  men-      more  reasonable  and  convenient  decision  may  p^nama. 

terrogauvo     '^°^'="   "*"  /^    ,  ,     rrr  of  the     be  made  for  the  interests  of  Panama.  .  .^       .. 

tlons.  Paragraph    (2)    of  ArUcle  111  01  wie      «>  "">"'>  .^^^  Importance  of  the  above  figures  goes 

menUoned  proposed  treaty  textually  provides                                   conclitsion  j^^  beyond  their  absolute  order  of  magnitude, 

that  the  "paymenta  to  the  Republic  of^^^"         in  that  part  of  the  Commtmlqu*  concern-  j^    this    respect,    the    aforementioned   1970 

ama  wiU  be  agreed  between  the  Republic  01      j^^^  ^^^  "conclusion"  on  the  subject  of  direct  Economic  RepoTt  by  the  Executive  Planning 

Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America  at     jjeugfltg^    "dense    uncertainties"    are    men-  j^^j  Administrative  Bureau  of  the  Presidency 

the    time    the    financing    arrangements    are      tion^d.  As  we  have  seen,  the  direct  benefits  of  the  Republic  states  that  "...  there  Is  a  very 

made."                                                                         agreed  upon  are  true  In  terms  of  substantial  dose  relation  between  the  growth  rate  of  this 

The  propoaed  treaty  adds  that,  at  the  time      ^j^ct  income  which  the  Republic  of  Panama  particular  sector  and  the  total  economy  rate, 

the   aforementioned   agreements   are   made,      ^ouj^  receive  by  reason  of  the  cargo  transit-  .j^jg  ^^  ^^^  ^^  t^e  fact  that  the  Income  orlg- 

the  general  principles  set  forth  in  paragraph      ^^^  ^^^  canal.  Also,  the  direct  benefits  in-  in^ted    In    the    Canal    Zone    has    a   multi- 

(2)  of  Article  X  of  this  project  wUl  be  taken      dude   lands   and   faculties   of    considerable  pjying  effect   In  the   economy,   of  approxl- 

into  conaideraUon.  Furthermore,  paragraph      ^jjue.  The  formula  agreed  upon  to  determine  lately    2.5    times   Its   original   value."   This 

(4)  of  Article  m  of  the  project  In  question     ^^^^  benefits  which  will  originate  from  a  sea-  mgj^ns  that,  according  to  official  figures  by 

provides  that,  after  completion  of  that  per-      ^^^^^  canal,  grants  the  RepubUc  veto  power  ^^^  office  of  the  Comptroller,  In  1969  the  net 

tion  of  the  flnannlng  arrangements  which  to-      q^„  the  construction  of  such  canal,  which  mgome  from  the  Canal  Zone  had  a  total  effect 

eludes  the  arrangements  for  payments  to  the      ^^  ^uow  negotiation  of  the  benefits  with  ^^  ^^^  economy,  equivalent  to  approximately 

Republic  of  Panama,  the  United  States  of      j^^  Jmowledge  of  subjects  which  today  are  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^.^^j  q^osb  Internal  Product  of 

America  shall  notify  the  Republic  of  Panama     u^jmown,  thus  protecttog  the  best  Interests  p^nama  dvirlng  this  year.  Therefore,  the  Inac- 

of  Its  inteniUon  to  proceed  with  the  construe-      qj  tjjg   country  more   ellectlyely.  curacy   and  lack  of  documentation  of  the 

Uon  and  "may  commence  such  work  after         g    inaufflciency   of   Indirect   Benefits   for  communique's  affirmation  that  the  indirect 

one  year  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  such      panama.— With  regard  to  this  subject,  the  benefits  are  "few  and  doubtful"  U  obvious, 

notification."                                                                 Communique  states  that  "there  are  few  and  Another   part  of  the   Communique  states 

It  is  then  clearly  established  In  the  pro-     doubtful  permanent  benefits  which  the  Re-  ^^^^  ..              ^^  ^j^^  contrary,  the  Panama 

posed  treaty,  without  a  hint  of  an  "enormous     public  may  have  indirectly  received  by  the  (,^^j  because  of  the  manner  in  which  It  U 

and   obscure   interrogative,"   that   the   con-      presence  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  Its  terrt-  Q-^jated   and   administered,  constitutes  an 

structlon  of  a  sea  level  canal  cannot  be  ini-      tory.  .  .  ."  However,  later  the  Communlqu6  ^^g^^jg  ^t  times  insurmountable,  in  the  de- 

tiated  untU  that  part  of  the  agreementa  re-      states  that  "All  the  conflicts  which  so  fre-  .ygiop^jgnt  of  Its  International  commerce  and 

gardlng  financing  Is  completed,  including  the      quently  have  arisen  in  the  last  sixty  years  ^^  ^^  adequate  exploitation  of  Its  natural 

agreementa  relative  to  payment  to  the  Re-      due  to  the  Inaufflclency  of  todlrect  beneflta  yggouj-geg  ••  unfortunately,  the  Communique 

public  of  Panama.  Therefore,  U  the  Republic      that  Panama  haa  the  right  to  receive  .  .  .  ..^j^^  ^^^^  m  niaking  this  affirmation  wlth- 

of  Panama  does  not  reach  an  agreement  In      ^u  i^^ik.  pale,  compared  to  what  will  occiir  ^^^  ^^^  answer  the  proposed  treaty 

terms  acceptable  to  it  with  the  United  States,      .^hen,  as  a  consequence  of  the  unoonsulted  »  to  such  a  vital  problem.  Let  us  con- 

auch  construction  cannot  begto.                           acceptance  of  the  three  propoeed  treaties,  the  »  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  moment. 

80  thai  no  doubt  arises  that  the  option  present  locks  canal  ceases  to  operate.  .  .  ."  reeard  to  the  subject  of  Indirect 
being  granted  to  the  United  States  to  con-  ^here  Is  an  obvious  Incongruence  between  ^  i^nefits,  the  negotiating  effort  was 
struct  a  sea  level  canal  Is  conditioned  to  a  the  two  affirmations  In  the  Communique.  If  „^,.„t»d  hv  the  thesis  of  taking  advantage  of 
later  acceptance  by  Panama  of  the  economic  the  todlrect  beneflta  to  the  Panamanian  econ-  "  „eoirraDhlc  nosltlon  In  its  most  succlnt 
benefits  It  should  receive,  we  must  add  that,  o^y  are  few  and  doubtful,  their  eUmtoatlon,  |;°^.!^i°  _ '^  _,_  'can  explain  this  thesis  by 
m  Nota  MNP-13/68  of  January  3,  1968,  the  due  to  the  ceasing  of  operations  of  the  present  ^f P  i!"*"":.  as  far  as  the  Canal  Is  concerned, 
Negotiating  Mission  Informed  the  Chancery  canal,  would  not  bring  the  disastrous  eco-  "^"pfJ'iL.ii.an  objective  must  be  that  of 
that  the  united  Statas  negotiators  had  ^^j^lc  consequences  presaged.  Panama  can-  ;"^,*J^^ti,6  onentoe  to  Panamanian  eco- 
agreed  to  amend  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  m  not  refuse  the  reality  of  things  The  actual  ^.^J^^liltlvltyTf  thft  part  of  the  present 
of  the  project  to  read  thus:  "Such  agree-  mdlrect  benefite  are  many  and  true  I  This  U  no^^c  ^^'^J  °^  \^  ^  ^^  handling  of  the 
menta  concerning  paymenta  to  be  made  to  a  fully  recognized  fact,  proven  by  Pana-  F^^ot^anrc  i^terway  so  that  Panama  may 
the  RepubUo  of  Panama  wUl  be  arrived  at  manlan  economic  literature  and  official  docu-  ;^'X*^*t^'°^*|e  the  necessary  Investments 
between  the  RepubUc  of  Panama  and  the  menta  of  national  as  well  as  International  °^*°'/.  ^.'^/^tlM  facilities  to  take  maxl- 
Unltad  Statas^  America  at  the  ttoie  the  organizations.  Moreover,  the  1970  Economic  ^°^"|*dvantSof^he  transit  of  vesseU  and 
financing  arrangementa  are  made,  taking  into  Beport  and  the  Development  Straten.  wMch  ^^  throughthe  Canal.  As  a  corollary  to  this 
consideration  the  principles  set  forth  in  para-  are  documenta  published  by  the  Executive  ^j^.g^tlve  we  have,  among  others,  the  ceasing 
graph  (2)  of  Article  X  of  this  Treaty.  Planntog  and  Administrative  Bureau  of  the  ^^  business,  manufacturing,  agricultural  and 
"When  an  agreement  U  reached  regarding  Presidency,  emphasize  the  Canal's  influence  ^^^^j^  farming  activities,  services  and  other 
the  payments  referred  to.  <n  terma  acceptable  and  Importance  in  Panamanian  economy  In  presently  being  exploited  or  under  the  con- 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  Ita  qualitative  as  weU  as  quantitative  aspecta.  ^y^j  ^j  zonlan  authorities,  so  that  they  inay 
States  of  America,  the  latter  shall  notify  Ita  The  magnitude  of  the  present  todlrect  ^  undertaken  by  Panama;  and  the  e'"°'r' 
intention  to  proceed  with  the  construction  benefita  can  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  fol-  ment  of  the  Panamanian  tax  system  on  la 
works  for  the  sea  level  canal,  according  to  the  lowing  chart,  which  shows  the  income  to  activities  being  developed  In  that  wea  01  n» 
stipulations  of  this  Treaty."  Panama  through  the  sale  of  goods  and  serv-  tlonal  territory  and  the  'i*^"^*  °'  E^in. 
Also    in  the  above  mentioned  Note  MNP-      Ices  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Jurldlc  persons  residing  or  working  tnen, 
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within  the  limitations  of  a  blpartlta  nego- 
tiation, where  one  of  the  parties — the  United 
States  of  America — presently  has  excessive 
powers  in  this  and  other  matters,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  including  enough  provisions  In  the 
proposed  treaties  to  attain  the  todlcated  ob- 
jectives. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  each  one  of 
these  aspects.  However,  anyone  who  wishes 
to  study  this  subject  In  depth,  may  refer  to 
the  following  provisions  In  the  present  Canal 
proposed  treaty : 

(I)  The  Canal  will  be  a  primary  sotirce  of 
employment  for  Panamanians,  with  equal 
treatment  and  pay.  See  Article  VII,  para- 
graphs 1,  2.  and  3. 

(II)  Possibility  of  services  and  supplies  to 
vessels.  See  Article  IX.   paragraph   2. 

(ill)  Panama's  option  to  suspend  the  rail- 
road operations.  See  Article  XI.  paragraph  1. 

(Iv)  Use  of  Panamanian  postage  stamps. 
See  Article  XII,  paragraph  1. 

(v)  Elimination  of  commercial  activities  by 
North  American  authortltles.  See  Article  XV, 
paragraph  1. 

(vl)  Payment  of  taxes  by  the  Joint  Ad- 
ministration to  the  National  Treasury.  See 
Article  XV.  paragraph  2b. 

(vll)  Instrument  for  future  reversion  of 
lands  to  Panama,  without  having  to  negotiate 
new  treaties.  See  Article  XVTI,  paragraph  la. 

(vlil)  Operation  of  private  enterprises  to 
the  Canal  Area  under  Panamanian  laws  (ex- 
cept In  special  matters  regarding  the  Canal) . 
See  Article  XVIII,  paragraphs  1   and  3. 

(ix)  Instrument  to  destine  areas  for  Pana- 
manian Industrial  development  under  Pana- 
manian laws  and  definition  of  an  Initial  por- 
tion of  Diablo  Heights,  adjacent  to  the  Canal. 
for  a  Panamanian  Industrial  park.  See  Article 
XVin,  paragraph  2  and  Annex  I.  paragraph 
4. 

(X)  Collection  of  Income  tax  from  all  Joint 
Administration  personnel,  enterprises,  and 
natural  persons  operating  to  the  Canal  Area. 
See  Article  XXVIII.  paragraph  la. 

(xi)  Payment  of  Import  taxes  on  articles 
Imported  for  sale  in  the  Area.  See  Article 
XXVIII.  paragraph  2. 

(xll)  Preference  for  purchases  from  Pana- 
manian sources.  See  Article  XXVm,  para- 
graph 2. 

CONCLTJBION 

The  Communique  inctirs  in  a  serious  con- 
tradiction when  It  refers  to  the  subject  of 
Indirect  beneflta.  This  must  be  In  part  due  to 
the  lack  of  serious  economic  analysis  about 
an  eminently  economic  subject.  Prom  the 
examination  of  the  proposed  treaties,  the 
existence  of  substantial  economic  beneflta 
resulting  from  an  economic  thesis  of  exploi- 
tation of  the  geographic  position  is  obvious, 
which  responds  to  the  structural  reality  of 
Panamanian  economy  and  ita  future  needs 
for  development. 

7.  D</7erences  In  Interpretation  of  the  Pres- 
ent Treaties.  The  Communique  indicates  that 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  conflict  between  the 
two  countries  lies  in  that  the  United  States 
has  interpreted  and  applied  the  contractual 
provisions  presently  to  force  to  their  own  con- 
venience. 

The  Communique  adds  that:  "Thla  uni- 
lateral decision  making  by  the  United  States 
would  subsist  If  the  three  proposed  treaties 
to  which  this  Preliminary  Report  refers  were 
signed,  since  in  the  few  Instances  In  which 
possible  arbitrations  are  foreseen,  these  deal 
with  matters  of  a  secondary  order,  but  not 
related  to  the  defense  of  the  sovereignty  and 
dignity  of  the  Republic." 

The  aforementioned  affirmation  of  the 
CSommunlque  is  untrue  and  no  basis  for  It  can 
be  found  in  the  taxta  of  the  proposed  trea- 
ties. With  precise  quotations,  let  us  see  how 
such  taxta  contain  provisions  completaly  con- 
trary to  what  the  Communique  declares. 

Article  XXVII  (1)  of  the  proposed  Panama 
Canal  treaty  orovldes  that: 

"(1)  Any  disputa  between  the  two  govern- 


ments concerning  the  Interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  this  treaty  (Including  the  va- 
lidity of  acts  of  the  Administration)  which  Is 
not  settled  by  negotiation  shall,  upon  request 
of  either  government,  be  submitted  to  ar- 
bitration In  accordance  with  the  procedure 
set  forth  below."  An  identical  provision  (vrtth 
the  exception  that  Instaad  of  referring  to 
the  "Administration."  it  refers  to  the  "Com- 
mission") appears  In  Article  Xin  of  the  pro- 
posed Sea  Level  Canal  treaty. 

If  the  clauses  with  regard  to  arbitration 
are  extensive  to  "all  controversies,"  Including 
any  dispute  relative  to  the  validity  of  the  ac- 
tions of  internatlonia  entitles  created  to  han- 
dle mteroceanlc  waterways,  we  do  not  seem  to 
understand  why  the  Communique  claims 
that  arbitration  policies  are  provided  for  a 
few  cases  of  secondary  order  and  not  for  those 
In  defense  of  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of 
the  Republic. 

As  we  have  seen  before,  so  that  no  doubt 
remains  regarding  the  fact  that  the  exercise 
of  the  option  for  the  construction  of  a  aea- 
level  canal  Is  subject  to  a  later  acceptance 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  the  economic 
benefita  due  to  our  country  from  such  con- 
struction, the  negotiation  of  agreements  re- 
garding such  benefits  vras  excluded  from  the 
arbitration  procedure. 

The  United  States  representatives  did  not 
accept  that  a  clause  on  arbitration  be  to- 
cluded  in  the  proposed  canal  defense  treaty. 
They  maintained  that  similar  pacta  have  been 
entered  by  the  United  States  with  more  than 
twenty  countries  and  that  to  none  of  them 
did  an  arbitration  clause  appear. 

CONCLtrSION 

There  Is  no  basis  to  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed treaties  for  the  Communique's  state- 
ment to  the  sense  that  the  arbitration  pro- 
visions appearing  therein  are  applicable  to  a 
few  cases  of  secondary  order. 

FINAL    CONCLUSION 

The  propoeed  treaties  represent  the  foUow- 
tog: 

(1)  Abrogation  of  the  1903  Treaty. 

(2)  EUmtoatlon  of  the  perpetuity  clause 
and  stipulation  of  the  precise  tarms  for  flnal- 
Ization  of  the  new  treaties. 

(3)  The  Panamanian  flag  wlU  be  flown  ex- 
clusively to  the  Canal  Zone,  the  military 
bases,  and  ships  translttog  the  Canal. 

(4)  Panama  will  have  efTective  participa- 
tion in  the  handltog  and  administration  of 
the  canal. 

(5)  As  a  general  principle,  civil  as  well  as 
flscal  and  penal  Panamanian  laws  will  apply 
to  the  Canal  area,  where  the  enforcement  of 
North  American  lav?s  will  be  discontinued. 
(In  exceptional  cases  to  which  Panamanian 
laws  shall  not  apply,  the  Statutes  issued  by 
the  Joint  Administration  shall  apply.) 

(6)  The  Panamanian  civil  and  penal  cotirta 
of  Justice  wlU  have  Jurisdiction  to  the  Canal 
Area,  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  North  American 
courte  of  Justice  will  cease.  A  few  specific 
cases  stipulated  herein  are  excepted. 

(7)  Reversion  to  Panama  of  the  present 
locks  canal  and  all  auxiliary  works,  buildings. 
and  lands  vrlthln  the  Canal  Zone. 

(8)  Establishment  of  an  arbitration  clause 
to  settle  the  differences  which  may  arise  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  treaties  and  the  validity  of  the  actions 
by  the  Jotot  Administration. 

(9)  Effective  protection  for  Panamanian 
employees  working  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

(10)  Substantial  increase  of  the  direct,  as 
weU  as  indirect  beneflta.  which  Panama  will 
perceive  as  a  result  of  the  Canal  op>eratlon. 

(11)  Negotiations  for  an  agreement  for  a 
future  aea  level  canal  in  which  the  door  will 
remain  open  so  that  Panamanlana,  on  whom 
the  task  of  defending  the  position  of  Pana- 
ma Is  placed,  may  demand  a  fair  compensa- 
tion in  exchange  of  the  Concession  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  canal. 


THB    STLLOGISM 


The  syllogism,  with  which  the  Communi- 
que ends,  has  a  f-indamental  error.  It  re- 
volves around  an  examination  of  the  causes 
of  conflict  which  exist  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. However,  upon  making  this  examina- 
tion, the  Communique  in  question  does  not 
even  refer  to  the  major  cause  of  conflict, 
which  lies  to  Article  HI  of  the  1903  Isthmian 
Convention. 

Any  examination  of  the  causes  referred  to 
which  Incur  in  such  error  of  omission  Is  in- 
accurate and  incomplete.  Therefore,  it  can- 
not serve  as  basis  to  make  a  serious  study, 
or  to  arrive  at  true  conclusions. 

The  present  document  has  not  been  writ- 
ten with  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  work 
of  those  who  today  share  the  delicate  tasks 
of  counseling  and  directing  the  negotiations 
begun  as  a  result  of  the  Jotot  Declaration 
of  April  1964.  We  consider  that  such  tasks 
have  much  to  profit  if  the  examination  of 
the  proposed  treaties  is  carried  out  to  an  ob- 
jective and  constructive  manner.  We  have 
shown,  by  pointing  out  the  precise  quotation, 
that  the  criticisms  made  te  such  proposed 
treaties  In  the  "Preliminary  Report,"  which 
the  Communique  reproduces,  find  no  basis 
to  the  text  of  the  proposed  treaties  and. 
therefore,  such  criticisms  are  not  objective, 
serious,  or  constructive. 

As  Panamanians,  we  will  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  ourselves  If,  upon  finalizatlon 
of  the  negotiations,  our  Republic  achieves 
Juridical,  poUtlcal,  and  economic  gains  of 
greater  significance  than  those  stipulated  In 
the  proposed  treaties  which  we  negotiated. 
If  the  advantages  obtatoed  are  hastily 
Ignored  and  the  basic  negotiating  positions 
are  changed,  there  Is  the  evident  risk  that 
the  United  States  wUl  alter  hers,  not  precise- 
ly to  soften  them.  But  fortunately,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  make  them  more  rigid  beyond 
the  limit  defined  by  the  conquest  we  achieved 
and  which  they  accepted.  It  vrtll  therefore  be 
of  genuine  satisfaction  to  us  that  the  addi- 
tional advances  which  may  be  made  will 
have,  as  a  starting  potot,  those  which  were 
definitely  established  In  the  proposed  trea- 
ties. The  1903  Convention  is  abrogated  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  concessions  is  cancelled, 
and  the  United  States  will  not  even  be  able 
to  consider  their  restoration. 

The  termination  of  the  treaty  for  the  pres- 
ent canal,  set  for  December  31,  1999,  or  ear- 
lier If  the  sea  level  c&nal  Is  opened  to  traffic 
prior  to  or  on  that  eame  date — to  2009  at  the 
latest,  will  be  the  unbreakable  limit  of  any 
other  understanding.  The  lands  recovered  for 
Panamanian  Jurisdiction  wlU  be  no  less  than 
those  which  the  United  States  agreed  to 
restore  to  the  urban  area  of  Panama,  Colon, 
and  Arraljan.  The  Cristobal  port  area  and  Ite 
piers,  already  recovered  for  the  Republic,  will 
not  have  to  be  the  object  of  a  new  debate 
in  the  negotiation.  Nor,  to  shorten  this  ac- 
count, may  the  direct  fiscal  revenue  which 
the  Republic  may  derive  from  the  canal  oper- 
ation be  stipulated  to  an  amount  below  the 
one  thousand  fifty  two  mlUlon  dollars  which 
it  is  estimated  that  the  country  would  ob- 
tain, according  to  the  proposed  treaty  for  the 
locks  canal.  Whatever  Is  obtatoed  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  we  hope  It  will  be  plenty,  will  have 
as  a  starting  potot  what  has  already  been 
obtained  In  30  months  of  negotiations.  This 
WlU  be  the  truth  proclaimed  by  facta  the 
"Conununlque"  pretends  to  ignore. 


ENFORCEMENT  OP  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  STANDARDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  com- 
ing to  Congress  in  1967,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion. In  this  capacity  I  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  fashioning  of  most  of 
the  major  Federal  programs  designed 
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to  control   and   abate   the   pollution  of 
our  physical  environment. 

As  those  familiar  with  the  Federal 
effort  know,  until  very  recently  the  pro- 
grams have  been  concerned  primarily 
with  the  development  of  criteria  and 
the  formulation  of  standards.  Only  re- 
cently has  the  program  entered  the  en- 
forcement phase.  We  have  long  known 
that  effective  enforcement  would  involve 
very  large  economic  interests  and  that 
strong  market  forces  would  resist  effec- 
tive enforcement.  Some  have  been  skep- 
tical that  effective  enforcement  could 
be  carried  out  in  the  face  of  such  resist- 
ance. 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation,  President 
Nixon  is  making  it  very  clear  that  the 
standards  will  be  enforced.  His  chief 
lieutenant  in  pollution  control— William 
D.  Ruckelshaus,  administrator  of  the 
new  Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
has  compiled  during  his  short  tenure  a 
very  fine  record  of  successful  enforce- 
ment actions.  Although  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  take  legal  action  in  the  face 
of  intransigence,  I  am  especially  en- 
couraged by  the  success  he  has  had 
in  promoting  voluntary  compliance. 

The  latest  case  in  point  is  an  agree- 
ment on  thermal  pollution  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. So  that  Senators  may  be  aware  of 
this  important  development,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  an  article  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  26  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thbeb  Lake  Michigan  States  Agree  to 
Thermal  Poixtttion 
(By  Seth  S.  King) 
Chicago.    March    25— Three    of    the    four 
states  bordering  Lake  Michigan  agreed  today 
to  join  the  new  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  In  setting  strict  thermal  pol- 
lution   standards   that   will   prevent   power 
companies  from  dumping  any  heated  water 
Into  the  lake. 

Representatives  of  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  accepted  proposals  by  WllUam  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  the  agency's  administrator,  that 
will  require  cooling  towers  or  other  tempera- 
ture-lowering devices  on  the  nuclear  gen- 
erating plants  and  fossll-bumlng  power  sta- 
tions being  built  or  already  operating  on  the 
lake's  shores. 

Illinois,  where  one  large  lakeshore  nuclear 
plant  is  being  built,  declined  to  accept  the 
proposed  Federal  standards. 

ILLINOIS    HAS    DOTJBTS 

But  today's  action  by  the  state  representa- 
tives provides  new  authority  for  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  force  the  minols  Pollution 
Control  Board.  David  P.  Currle  told  those 
attending  the  three-day  Lake  Michigan  En- 
forcement Conference  that  lUlnola  did  not 
believe  the  damage  caused  by  the  thermal 
discharges  from  Commonwealth  Edison's  nu- 
clear plant  at  Zlon  would  be  great  enough  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  Tor  a  cooling  tower. 

However,  the  Ullnola  board  has  adopted  a 
policy  that  would  bar  the  building  of  any 
new  nuclear  plants  on  the  compswatlvely 
small  section  of  shore  Una  In  this  state.  The 
board  would  also  require  the  Installation  of 
cooling  towers  on  the  Zlon  plant  if  It  were 
shown  that  thermal  discharges  were  dam- 
aging the  ecology. 

At  present  26  power  plants  use  Lake  Michi- 
gan water  to  cool  their  generators.  Two  are 
nuclear  power  generating  stations.  Five  other 
nuclear  plants  are  under  construction  or 
planned  for  sites  around  the  lake. 


The  Federal  thermal  pollution  standard 
accepted  today  would  prevent  the  discharge 
of  any  heated  water  Into  the  lake  that  would 
raise  the  water  temperature  J  de^irees  Faiu- 
enhelt  abuve  the  natural  temperature  at  a 
point  1.000  feet  from  the  discharge  pipe. 

The  nuclear  plants,  which  will  use  lake 
water  to  cool  their  generators  and  then  pump 
this  back  Into  the  lake,  would  discharge 
water  at  temperatures  from  12  to  28  degrees 
above   the   natural   temperature. 

To  meet  these  standards  all  shoreline 
plants.  fo3sil  or  nuclear,  now  operating  or  un- 
der construction,  would  h.ive  to  upgrade  their 
cooling  £.\cilities. 

Power  company  officials  have  estimated 
that  to  meet  the  Federal  standards  on  all 
these  plants  plus  those  projected  for  the 
area,  would  cost  about  $280-mllllon. 

Federal-state  enforcement  conference  pro- 
cedtu-es  will  allow  the  Individual  states  to 
reverse  today's  acceptances  within  six 
months.  If  they  do  not,  the  standards  become 
officials. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
would  then  be  empowered  to  take  action 
against  any  company  that  did  not  comply 
with  the  standards.  It  could  also  act  to 
require  Illinois  to  adopt  them. 


ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT   IN   THE 
MIDSOUTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  attended  the  field  hearings  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  held  in  Memphis, 
Term.  The  testimony  there  brought  to 
light  many  aspects  of  economic  devel- 
opment experience  in  the  Mldsouth 
region  and  indicated  directions  that 
Federal  assistance  in  this  area  might 
take  in  the  future. 

I  might  point  out  that  a  great  many 
of  the  witnesses  applauded  the  regional 
approach  employed  by  the  Appalachian 
and  title  V  Regional  Commission,  but 
almost  as  many  expressed  their  opinion 
that  the  title  V  commission  program 
needs  some  fundamental  modifications. 

With  that  preface  I  want  to  focus  the 
Senator's  attention  on  the  proposal  for 
establishment  of  a  title  V  Regional 
Commission  to  include  portions  of  Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Ten- 
nessee, designated  the  Mid-South  Re- 
gional Commission.  This  matter  has  been 
before  the  Senate  before,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000  has  been  au- 
thorized for  setting  up  the  Commission. 
Those  funds  are  at  present  being  held 
by  the  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  anticipation  of  the  modification  or 
possible  elimination  of  the  title  V  pro- 
gram. 

While  I  agree  that  some  changes  in 
the  regional  commission  program  are 
eminent,  I  should  like  to  underscore  the 
need  for  attention  in  the  geographic 
area  involved  in  the  planned  Mid-South 
Commission.  I  can  but  speculate  what 
course  rural  development  will  take  in  the 
next  several  years,  but  notwithstanding 
this  uncertainty,  I  should  make  clear  the 
need  that  whatever  course  we  follow  an- 
swers the  problems  outlined  by  the 
draftsmen  of  the  Mid-South  Regional 
Commission. 

So  that  we  might  be  better  apprised  of 
these  needs,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  portion  of  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Linzy  D.  Albert,  director  of  the  Regional 
Development  Center  at  Memphis  State 
University.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  submitted 


to  the  field  hearing  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  be  prmted  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,   the   testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Linzy  D.  Albert  Before  the 

US    Senate   Subcommittee   on   Economic 

Development    of   the    Senate    Committes 

ON    Public    Works,    Hearings,    Memphis, 

Tenn..  March  5  and  6,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
my  name  Is  Linzy  D.  Albert  of  4332  Ambrose, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  invitation  and  op- 
portunity afforded  by  your  Committee  to 
testify  in  these  hearings  on  Economic  De- 
velopment. It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  get  to 
speak  to  our  law  makers  from  Washington 
on  a  face  to  face  basis. 

My  professional  association  is  here  with 
Memphis  State  University.  At  the  University 
I  am  Director  of  a  "University  Center''  pro- 
gram, a  department  devoted  entirely  to  the 
economic  development  of  our  service  region, 
which  Includes  our  "half"  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  This  program  Is  funded  partially 
by  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. US  Commerce  Department.  I  am,  also. 
Associate  Professor  of  Geography  and  I  teach 
a  course  in  City  and  Regional  Planning  dur- 
ing the  academic  year. 

My  professional  experience  in  the  field  of 
planning  and  development  spans  the  past 
20  years,  during  most  of  which  time  I  was 
Director  of  Statewide  and  Regional  planning 
in  Tennessee  State  Government.  I  have  had 
experience  working  with  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  trying  to  guide  and  ac- 
celerate the  economic  development  process — 
trying  to  put  together  those  combinations  of 
resources  that  can  create  new  job  opportu- 
nities for  our  citizens  and  new  and  Improved 
Incomes. 

In  Tennessee  State  government,  I  served 
as  Alternate  Representative  on  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission  (196&-1967)  and 
directed  its  staff  effort  in  the  State.  Prior  to 
this  I  participated  in  a  staff  capacity  to  the 
Conference  of  Appalachian  Governors,  con- 
cerned with  problems  unique  to  that  large 
region  of  our  country.  This  effort  began  In 
late  1959  and  continued  until  1965  during 
which  time  the  States  and  Federal  govern- 
ment devised  the  Appalachian  program  and 
the  Regional  Commission  program,  enabled 
by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  necessarily 
claim  expertness  In  the  field  of  economic  de- 
velopment because  there  are  others  who  have 
been  as  Involved  as  I  have,  and  have  more 
experience  In  understanding  problems  and 
being  able  to  devise  solutions.  But  one  does 
not  have  to  be  an  expert  to  surmise  what  Is 
going  on  around  us  and  in  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  country  to  know  that  some  re- 
gions are  lagging  In  their  growth,  some  are 
more  backward  than  others,  some  have  more 
resources  than  others,  some  have  more 
money  than  others,  and  yes,  some  have  more 
determination  than  others. 

development  lag  and  regional  problems 
The  Mld-South  Region  has  many  problems 
that  require  concerted  and  coordinated  ac- 
tion. Most  of  these  stem  from  the  fact  that 
the  Region  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Na- 
tion. Comparing  the  performance  of  the  Re- 
gion to  that  of  the  United  States  will  bear 
this  out.  For  this  purpose  the  9  criteria  to 
show  the  relative  level  of  development  of  a 
region  set  forth  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  can  be  used.  These  include  ( 1 ) 
underemployment  and  unemployment,  (2) 
family  Income,  (3)  housing  conditions,  (4) 
health  facilities  and  personnel,  (5)  educa- 
tion, (6)  migration,  (7)  employment  In  de- 
clining  industries,    (8)    average   farm  size, 
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and  (91  technical  skills.  (Ref.  See  P.L.  89- 
136).  Discussion  of  these  factors  using  1960 
Census  data  will  show  that  the  Region  lags 
behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  These  data 
should  help  a  regional  planning  commission 
focus  upon  the  region  as  a  unit  with  homo- 
geneous goals  and  objectives. 

( 1 )   Unemployment  and  Underemployment. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  of  the  Region's 
civilian  labor  force  has  been  consistently 
higher  than  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
In  1959.  the  Region's  unemployment  rate  was 
at  6.2  per  cent  (the  five  metro  counties  ex- 
cluded) while  that  of  the  United  States  was 
5.5  per  cent.  Since  that  time  the  most  reliable 
data  available  support  the  conclusion  that 
unemploj-ment  has  remained  at  or  near  this 
level. 

CIVILIAU  LABOR  FORCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  1959 


Per- 

Civilian 

centage 

labor 

Unem- 

unem- 

force 

ployed 

ployed 

United  Stales 

68.172.429 

3.  504. 827 

5.5 

Mid-Soutti  region.     .    . 

1.375,61.3 

84.720 

6.16 

Arkansas  counties  '■. 

174.140 

11.523 

6.62 

Kentucky  counties.. . 

111,404 

7.779 

6.9S 

Louisiana  pansties' 

338. 178 

26. 030 

6.71 

Mississippi  counties  s. 

447.047 

25,217 

5.64 

Missoud  counties- 

56,464 

2.665 

4.72 

Tennessee  counties*. 

198.  380 

11,506 

5.80 

1  Excludes  Crittenden  County. 

•  Excludes  East  Baton  Rouge  and  LaFayette  Parishes. 

'  Excludes  Hinds  County. 

<  Excludes  Shelby  County. 

Source;  Census  ot  Population  1960. 


A  considerable  amount  of  the  Region's 
employment  has  been  disguised  underem- 
ployment. Of  the  2,203,195  persons  who 
worked  in  the  Region  In  1959 — 789,284  or 
35.8  per  cent  worked  less  than  40  weeks  per 
year.  This  underemplojrment  In  most  cases 
resulted  from  the  extremely  high  seasonal 
employment  of  the  Region's  farm  work  force. 
Many  of  these  underemployed  persons  lived 
ou  small  farms  or  in  rural  communities 
where  there  are  relatively  fewer  full-time 
employment  opportunities  and  extremely 
poor  living  conditions. 

UNDEREMPLOYMENT  1959 


Total  who 
worked 
less  than 

Total  who    40  weeks  Per- 

worked     per  year  centage 

Mid-South  region 2.203,195      789,284  35.8 

Arkansas  counties 249,589      113,617  45  5 

Kentucky  counties 134.424        43.981  32  7 

Louisiana  parishes 566.478      183,678  32.4 

Mississippi  counties 669,625      243,706  36.4 

Missouri  counties 75,506        36,599  48  5 

Tennessee  counties 507.573      167,703  33.0 


Source  Census  of  Population,  1960. 

12)  Family  Income 

One  of  the  results  of  large  scale  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  is  low  fam- 
ily income.  Over  53  per  cent  of  the  Region's 
families  earned  less  than  $3,000  Income  in 
1980.  This  was  two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  the  21.4  per  cent  for  the  United  States. 
In  thirteen  of  the  174  counties  over  70  per 
cent  of  their  Inhabitants  were  in  this  cate- 
gory. As  a  consequence,  median  family  In- 
come in  the  Mid-South  Region  was  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $2,781  or  49.1 
per  cent  of  the  $5,660  for  the  United  States 
In  1959.  This  indicates  that  the  record  of 
progress  over  the  1950-1960  decade  showed 
very  little  Improvement  when  compared  to 
other  areas  of  the  United  States. 
CXVII 586— Part  7 


Median  Family  Income,  1959 

Current 
dollars 

United   States $5,660 

Mid-South  Region: 

Arkansas  Counties 2,781 

Kentucky  Counties 2,602 

Louisiana    Parishes 3,312 

Mississippi   Counties 3,207 

Missouri   Counties 2,797 

Tennessee    Cotmtles 2.648 

Source:  Census  of  Population,  1960. 

PER   capita    income 

One  measure  of  regional  "lag"  using  1969 
data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Is  per  capita  income.  While  each  of  the  states 
(in  the  United  States)  has  benefited  from 
Increased  personal  Income  during  the  past 
years,  the  Mid-South  states  of  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  LotUslana  still  rank 
at  or  near  the  bottom  in  the  tabulation 
presented  on  the  following  pages. 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME    1969 


HOUSING  WITH  ALL  PLUMBING  FACILITIES,  1960 


State 


Total 
personal 

income 
(millions) 


Per  capita 

income 

rank  order 

by  State 


Percent 
change 
total 
personal 
income, 
1959-69 


United  States...  J744,479-i 

Connecticut 13.784 

Alaska 1.258 

Nevada, 2,037 

New  York 81,384 

California 83.408 

Illinois 47,340 

New  Jersey 30,312 

Massachusetts 22,722 

Delaware.. 2,218 

Maryland 15,336 

Michigan. 35,010 

Hawaii _ 3,060 

Rhode  Island 3,515 

Washington 13,093 

Ohio 40,145 

Indiana 18,868 

Pennsylvania 43,182 

Minnesota 13,448 

Wisconsin 15,376 

Nebraska 5,230 

Colorado 7,569 

Oregon 7,261 

Iowa... 9,870 

Florida 22,396 

Kansas 8,096 

New  Hampshire 2,489 

Missouri 16.085 

Arizona 5,709 

Wyoming 1,078 

Virginia.. 15.441 

Texas...  36,458 

Vermont 1,426 

Montana 2,172 

Georgia... 14,253 

Maine 2,987 

Oklahoma 7,825 

South  Dakota 1,995 

North  Dakota ...  1.852 

Utah 3,132 

Idaho...  2,120 

New  Mexico 2,879 

North  Carolina 15.030 

Kentucky 9.202 

Tennessee' 11.189 

Louisiana' 10,413 

South  Carolina 7,018 

West  Virginia 4.735 

Alabama 9,116 

Arkansas'... 4,%3 

Mississippi  '.. 5.234 


J3.697 


94.5 


.595 

,460 

,458 

.442 

,290 

,285 

,241 

,156 

,107 

4,073 

3,994 

3,928 

3,858 

3.848 

3,738 

3,687 

3,659 

3,635 

3.632 

3,609 

3,604 

3,573 

3,549 

3,525 

3.488 

3,471 

3,458 

3,372 

3.353 

3.307 


102.7 
123,8 
163.9 
83.3 
103.4 
83.7 
91.3 
87.2 
85.5 


259 
247 
130 
071 
054 
047 
027 


120. 

100. 

132. 
90. 

100. 
82. 
93.0 
75.0 
97.8 
83.6 
89.5 

101.6 
89.8 
85.6 

140.6 
80.6 

100.4 
79.8 

132.4 
50.1 

120.8 

102.6 

111.9 
61.5 

129.1 


3.012 


997 

953 

897 

888 

847 

808 

2.781 

2,507 

2.603 

2.582 

2.488 

2.218 


75. 

89. 
103. 

94. 

86. 

72. 

63.4 
123.3 

97.7 
107.4 

94.9 
124.1 

61.2 

94.2 
105.3 
103.5 


'  Mid-South  States. 

Source:  U.S.  Commerce  Department,  release  to  the  press 
Aug.  23,  1970. 

( 3 )  Housing  conditions 
Housing  conditions  reflect  low  family  In- 
come and  emplojrment.  In  the  states  of  the 
Mid-South,  housing  conditions  are  far  be- 
low the  urban  81.4  per  cent  level  and  the 
rural  56.7  percent  level  of  the  United  States. 


Percent 


Urban 


Rural 


UnitedStates 81.4  56.7 

Mid-South  region 70.9  37.7 

Arkansas  counties 66.3  34.0 

Kentucky  counties 75.1  34.2 

Louisiana  parishes 70.2  42.7 

Mississippi  counties 74.7  34.0 

Missouri  counties 76.9  44.7 

Tennessee  counties 73.3  38.7 


Source:  Census  of  Housing.  1960. 

(4)  Migration 

Migration  tends  to  be  a  short-range  re- 
sponse to  economic  opportunities — especially 
for  persons  In  the  working  age  groups.  This 
can  become  a  long-range  or  permanent  con- 
dition for  a  region  if  Its  leadership  falls  to 
make  the  effort  to  improve  the  region's  eco- 
nomic structure.  The  counties  of  the  Mid- 
South  states  refiect  low  economic  conditions 
by  their  high  net  ( — )   out-mlgratlon  rates. 

Migration  rate,  1950-1960 

Percentage 

United  States -|-1.  8 

Mid-South  Region —19.9 

Arkansas  Counties —31.  0 

Kentucky  Counties —11.  6 

Loulsana  Parishes —10.3 

Mississippi  Counties —27.  2 

Missouri  Counties —11.8 

Tennessee  Counties —17.  3 

Source:  Census  of  Population,  1950-1960. 

(5)  Educational  Level 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  Mid- 
South  states  Is  the  low  educational  level  of 
the  adult  civilian  work  force.  This  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  train  people  for  non- 
farm  Jobs  or  for  new  higher  skilled  Jobs  that 
could  be  available  If  the  labor  force  were 
able  to  support  them.  In  1950,  three  Mid- 
South  Region  counties  had  70  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  adults  25  years  of  age  and  over 
completing  less  than  eight  years  of  school; 
12  had  more  than  60-69  per  cent  in  the  cate- 
gory; 45  counties  had  50-57.9  per  cent;  45 
counties  had  40-49.6  per  cent;  67  had  30-39.9 
per  cent;  12  had  20-29.9  per  cent  and  no 
county  was  below  20  per  cent. 

(6)  Health  Personnel  and  Facilities 
The  number  of  medical  doctors  and  medi- 
cal facilities  is  an  Indication  of  the  level  of 
public  support  of  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of  health  residents  of  an  area.  The  counties 
of  the  Mid-South  lagged  far  behind  the  per- 
formance of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  1962, 
economists  estimated  the  United  States  to 
have  3.8  general  hospital  beds  per  1,000  per- 
sons, while  the  Mid-South  Region  counties 
had  roughly  2.2  beds  per  1,000  persons. 

Economists  and  health  planners  have  esti- 
mated an  even  greater  lag  In  the  medical 
doctors  category.  They  estimated  approxi- 
mately three  times  as  many  doctors  per  1,000 
persons  for  the  nation  as  for  the  Mid-South 
Region. 

MEDICAL  DOCTORS  AND  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

1962 


Number  ot 

general 

hospital  beds 

per  1. 000 

population 


Number  of 

medical 

doctors 

per  I. 000 

population 


UnitedStates       .   3.8 

Midsouth  region.   _ 2.2 

Arkansas  counties 2,3 

Kentucky  counties  2.7 

Louisiana  parishes  2.2 

Mississippi  counties 2.6 

Missouri  counties 2.2 

Tennessee  counties 1.6 


1.4 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.6 
.6 
.7 
.6 


Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  HEW,  Health  Manpower  Source 
Book,  sec.  19,  1962. 
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(7)  Employment  In  a  Declining  Industry — 

Agriculture 

The  Mid-South  States  still  depend  heavily 
upon  Agriculture  for  employment.  In  1950, 
the  Mid-South  Region  employed  33.4  per 
cent  of  Its  civilian  labor  force  In  agriculture. 
By  1960  It  had  reduced  this  percentage  to 
16.8  per  cent.  But  this  percentage  In  a  declin- 
ing Industry  lllce  agriculture  was  still  far 
above  the  6.2  per  cent  for  the  United  Staf's 
This  was  true  despite  the  greater  decrease 
In  agricultural  employment  ( — 49.4  per  cent  i 
in  the  Mid-South  Region  than  for  the  United 
States  (—38.5  per  cent). 

PERCENT  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  IN 
AGRICULTURE 


1950 


1960 


United  States.... 
Kiidsoutn  region. 


11.7 
33.4 


6  2 
16.8 


Source:  Census  ot  the  Population.  1950-60. 

The  problem  Is  more  serious  when  viewed 
In  terms  of  total  growth  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  Between  1950  and  1960,  the  Regions 
civilian  labor  force  grew  only  0.5  per  cent 
while  that  of  the  United  States  grew  14.9  per 
cent.  It  Is  clear  from  the  two  tables  pre- 
sented that  while  the  Region's  agricultural 
amplo>Tnent  declined  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  It  failed  to  Increase  sig- 
nificantly its  total  clvUlan  labor  force — par- 
ticularly in  the  non-farm  sector. 

PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE, 
1950-60 


Percent  change  in — 

Agricul- 
tural 

emplor- 
menl 

Total 

civilian 

I^Dor 

(orce 

i 

United  States       

-38.5 

14.9 

-49.4 

0.5 

Source:  Growth  Patlems  in  Employment  by  County,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  1960. 

(8)  Average  Farm  Size 

The  migration  off  the  farms  occurred  at  a 
greater  rate  In  the  Mid-South  than  in  the 
United  States.  This  should  have  left  fewer 
farm  operators  to  carry  on  the  activity  on 
the  same  amount  of  acreage  through  the 
increase  In  individual  farm  size  and  greater 
use  of  technical  skills.  Only  In  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  was  the  increase  in  farm  size 
above  the  national  average.  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi  and  Tennessee  indicate 
farm  operations  IncresMd  their  farms  much 
more  slowly  than  nationally.  In  many  cases, 
this  was  attributable  to  some  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  to  become  more 
efficient.  It  can  also  be  attributed  to  the 
rolling  topography  in  theee  states  which 
made  greater  mechanization  difficult.  The 
result  was  small  farms,  small  output  and 
low  levels  of  income  and  well-being  for  the 
rural  communities. 

Average   increase  in  farm   size,  1950-60 

Percentage 
increase 

United  States- _ _.  40.4 

Mid-South  Region 28.8 

Arkansas  Counties 42.7 

Kentucky  Counties 13.9 

Louisiana  Parishes 18.  5 

Mississippi    Counties 29.1 

Missouri  Counties 50.8 

Tennessee  Counties 19.5 

Source:  Census  of  Agriculture,  1959-64. 

(9)  Technical  Skills 

The  number  of  engineers  In  an  area  Is  one 
significant  measure  of  the  quality  of  Its  civil- 


ian male  workers.  The  overall  level  among 
employed  males  In  the  United  States  was  2.0 
per  cent  in  1960.  The  Mid-South  Region  was 
noticeably  below  the  national  level.  Its  level 
was  roughly  two  engineers  per  5,000  employed 
males. 

Engineers  as  a  percent  of  males  employed, 
1960 

United  States 2.0 

Mld-Soutli  Region 0.  5 

Arkansas  Counties 0.3 

Kentucky  Counties 0.6 

Louisiana    Parishes 0.7 

Mississippi  Counties 0.5 

Missouri  Counties 0.4 

Tennessee  Counties 0.5 

Source:  Census  of  Population,  1960. 

The  lack  of  trained  personnel  of  engineer 
caliber  reflects  many  factors  already  dis- 
cussed. Foremost  is  the  low  level  of  educa- 
tional achievement.  Other  factors  Include 
lack  of  economic  growth  of  the  Region  In  the 
past  which  resulted  In  lower  demand  for 
engineers,  the  general  noncompetltlveness  of 
the  Region's  economy,  and  the  social  atmos- 
phere that  does  not  encoarage  persons  with 
specialized  skills  of  this  nature  to  remain  In 
the  Region.  Without  a  large  number  of  highly 
trained  or  medium-skilled  persons.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  the  Region  to  attract  business  firms 
with  high  capital  Investment  and  worker 
productivity. 

POTENTIALS   FOR   ACCELERATING   DEVELOPMENT 

A  program  of  comprehensive  planning  in- 
volving Joint-action  by  the  s:ates  and  the 
Federal  Agencies  Is  needed  to  achieve  bal- 
anced growth  at  an  accelerated  rate.  This 
must  Involve  a  cooperative  effort  at  all  levels 
of  government.  The  total  resource  base  of  the 
region  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  in- 
dustrial base  must  be  expanded  and  puDllc 
Investments  for  facilities  and  services  made 
such  that  new  Job  opportunities  present 
themselves.  This  planning  can  be  most  effec- 
tive If  carried  out  within  a  focus  on  the 
total  region. 

While  It  Is  evident  that  specific  action  pro- 
grams cannot  be  devised  prior  to  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  problems  identified 
elsewhere  In  this  proposal,  one  can  point  to 
several  areas  that  need  to  be  considered  to 
accelerate  economic  development. 

A.  Highway  transportation 
Highways  are  the  "llfeblood"  of  the  region's 
economy.  They  must  be  available  to  move 
goods  and  services  efficiently,  and  designed 
and  located  to  capitalize  on  new  potentials 
for  Job  creating  activities.  Local  access  roads 
can  oijen  up  new  Job  opportunities. 

While  the  region's  Interstate  highway  net- 
work is  substantial  In  terms  of  mileage  and 
linkages  as  between  large  urban  areas,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  major  develop- 
mental highways  Unking  the  smaller  areas, 
and  theee  with  regions  outside  the  Mid- 
South.  For  example,  any  developmental  sys- 
tem should  consider  links  with  both  the 
Appalachian  Region  on  the  East,  and  the 
Ozarks  Region  on  the  West.  There  Is  a  lack 
of  North-South  communication  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  In  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  East  of  the  river 
there  Is  a  lack  of  East-West  communication 
In  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana. 

Additional  study  should  be  given  to  de- 
velopmental highways  and  priority  given  to 
a  system  capable  of  accelerating  develop- 
ment. 

B.  Natural  resources 

Natural  resources  must  be  developed  at 
their  source,  but  with  the  possibility  of 
further  "exploitation",  consideration  must  be 
given  to  appropriate  conservation  practices 
such  that  long-term  use  and  management 
can  be  achieved. 

Consideration  shotild  be  given  to  Inventory 
and  potential  use  of  minerals,  and  the  ex- 


tent to  which  this  resource  can  contribute  to 
the  development  process.  Since  the  region  is 
undergoing  a  change  and  decline  la  agricul- 
ture, consideration  must  be  given  to  prospec- 
tive new  land  uses,  Including  grazing  and.  or 
soil  stabilization  purposes. 

The  Region's  water  resources  should  be 
Identified  in  terms  of  further  development. 
While  the  Mississippi  Is  the  main  link  with 
the  Inland  waterways  system,  further  use  of 
this  "artery"  should  be  determined  and  con. 
sideration  given  to  matteri;  of  w.»ter  quality, 
irrigation.  flLvoding,  transportatlcn  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Smaller  iireams  and 
potential  Impoundments  should  be  con- 
sidered  in  terms  of  recreation,  flood  control, 
and  availability  to  urban  water  users. 

The  Region's  timber  resources  are  varied  In 
types,  quality  and  economic  use,  but  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  their  long-term 
availability  and  contribution  to  new  Jobs  and 
Income  conslslent  with  .sound  practices  of 
conservation  and  management.  Better  and 
more  extensive  use  of  commercial  tree 
nurseries  and  farming  should  provide  one 
means  of  accommodating  a  new  land  use  as 
a  result  of  declining  agriculture. 
C.   Human  resources 

Development  of  the  Region's  human  re- 
sources Is  probably  the  "key"  to  its  long-term 
betterment  and  survival.  .Acceleration  of  all 
services  and  fEclUties  related  to  better  health, 
education  and  welfare  must  proceed  even  at 
a  faster  rate.  While  the  several  states  have 
made  use  of  related  programs  provided  within 
HEW,  additional  cooperative  action  is  needed 
In  manpower  training,  vocational  school  con- 
struction, higher  education.  ETV',  and 
health  facilities.  In  the  latter  Instance, 
planning  should  give  Insight  to  location  of 
regional  health  centers,  convenient  and  able 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  care  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  to  all  the  citizens. 

Improving  the  industrial  base  of  the  Re- 
gion cannot  proceed  without  the  basic  pub- 
lic facilities  needed  for  support.  Commu- 
nity environment  must  be  provided  water  and 
sewerage,  hospitals  and  health  centers,  li- 
braries, airports,  recreation,  and  other  amen- 
ities needed  such  that  private  Industry  can 
make  Investments  which  In  turn  provide  new 
Job  opportunities. 

The  Region's  planning  and  development 
programs  should  consider  the  acceleration  of 
this  type  facilities  and  assisting  with  financ- 
ing where  ever  possible.  Only  through  a  Joint 
Federal-State-Local  effort  can  the  proper 
Infra-structure  be  provided. 

An  essential  part  of  the  planning  procees 
Is  the  delineation  of  growth  points  to  serve 
as  the  nucleus  for  economic  development. 
Within  the  region  there  are  few  towns  with 
a  populat'on  of  10,000  or  more.  Only  eight 
metropolitan  areas  are  in  the  Region.  Many 
smal.  towns  have  little  social  capital,  experi- 
ence out-mlgration.  and  are  generally  unat- 
tractive to  desirable  industries. 

Sub-areas  should  be  identified  that  have 
feasibility  for  developing  Into  major  trade 
complexes  and  provide  all  the  basic  elements 
of  economic  and  social  life. 

PATTERN    OF    DEVELOPMENT    NEEDED 

There  are  some  indications  of  the  type 
of  development  that  should  be  attempted  In 
order  to  up-grade  the  Region.  Generally 
sp>eaklng  economists  and  planners  have  de- 
scribed a  sequence  of  stages  through  which 
a  region  moves  In  the  course  of  Its  de- 
velopment. 

1.  The  first  stage  Is  one  of  a  self-sufBclent 
subsistence  economy  In  which  there  Is  little 
Investment  or  trade.  The  basic  agricultural 
population  is  simply  located  according  to 
the  distribution  of  naturt.1  resources. 
-  2.  With  Improvements  In  transportation, 
the  region  develops  some  trade  and  local 
specialization.  A  second  stratum  of  popula- 
tion comes  into  being,  carrying  oi  simple  vil- 
lage Industries  for  the  farmers.  Since  the  m»- 
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terials.  the  market  and  the  labor  are  all  fur- 
nished originally  by  the  agrlcultura'.  popu- 
lations, the  new  Industrial  super-structure 
I  at  a  later  stage*  Is  located  with  reference 
to  that  basic  stratum. 

3,  With  the  Increase  of  Inter-reglonal  trade, 
a  regl.;'n  tends  to  move  through  a  succession 
cf  agricultural  crops  from  extensive  grazing, 
to  cereal  production,  to  fruit  growing,  dairy 
fanning  and  truck  gardening. 

4.  With  increasing  pcptUatlon  and  dlmln- 
bhin;  returns  lu  agriculture  and  other  ex- 
tractia!  Industries,  a  region  is  forced  to  In- 
dustrialize, that  Is  the  introduction  of  so- 
called  seccndary  .ndustries  (mining  and 
m:inufacturlng)  on  a  considerable  scale.  Typ- 
ically, the  early  stages  of  Industrialization  are 
based  on  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
forestry  and  include  such  activities  as  food 
processing,  manufacturing  of  wooden  prod- 
ucts, and  preparation  of  textile  fibers.  If  in- 
dustrialization is  to  continue,  mineral  and 
energy  resources  become  critical.  Thus  In- 
dustrtalizatlon  extends  to  smelting,  refining 
and  processing  of  metals,  oil  refining,  chemi- 
cal industries  based  mainly  on  coal,  petro- 
leum, potash,  salt  and  other  minerals,  glass 
and  ceramics. 

Where  cheap  hydro-electric  power  is  avail- 
able Industries  requiring  large  amounts  of 
power  are  possible;  I.e.,  nonferrous  metals  re- 
finl;:g,  ferroalloys,  special  steels,  abrasives, 
etc. 

5  A  final  stage  Is  reached  when  the  region 
specializes  In  tertiary  industries  producing 
for  export.  The  region  exports  to  less  ad- 
vanced regions — capital,  skilled  personnel 
and  special  services.  The  reducing  of  trans- 
port rtiies  and  costs  during  this  sequence 
of  stages  tends  to  concentrate  the  location 
of  production  In  a  region.  See  general 
summary  of  theory  of  regional  economic 
growth,  Douglass  C.  North,  Journal  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  Volume  63.  June  1955.) 

In  this  evolution  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, a  cursory  knowledge  of  the  Mid- 
South  would  Indicate  that  we  are  some- 
where In  stage  no.  4,  and  It  will  be  some 
time  before  the  Mid-South,  as  a  region,  be- 
gins its  final  stage  of  mature  Industrial 
growth,  self-generating,  around  a  common 
export  base.  Indeed,  some  economists  (Doug- 
lass C.  North  cited  above)  have  concluded 
that  growth  of  regions  have  tended  to  be 
uneven,  leaving  some  Implications  that  the 
Mid-South  may  never  reach  the  point  of 
cohesion  with  a  common  export  base.  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  subscribe  to  such  viewpoint. 
Perhaps  it  will  take  another  twenty-five 
years,  perhaps  longer,  but  we  are  sensing 
change.  Population  Is  tending  to  stabilize. 
The  number  of  workers  In  the  labor  force  is 
expected  to  Increase  faster  In  the  West  and 
South  In  the  next  ten  years  (see  forecast 
by  US.  Labor  Department  to  year  1980,  U.S. 
Heirs  and  World  Report,  October  31,  1966, 
p  78).  As  late  as  1967  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  estimated  that  by  1980. 
more  than  2.9  million  students  In  the  South 
would  be  enrolled  in  colleges  and  unlver- 
siUes,  accounting  for  56  per  cent  of  the 
Region's  college  age  population,  a  sharp  In- 
crease from  the  38  per  cent  enrolled  In  1966- 
1967  (Atlanta  Journal,  December  3,  1967,  p. 
22).  But  we  must  provide  the  opportunities 
and  the  employment  base  to  keep  these 
young  people  working  In  the  Resrlon.  As  late 
M  1968,  the  Porter  Publishing  Company  of 
Atlanta  complied  comparative  data  on  18 
segments  of  the  economy  showing  the  South 
'^ag  In  per  cent  changes  between  1960  and 
1966. 

We  are  making  progress,  but  we  have 
"parted  from  a  position  way  behind  the  rest 
Of  the  nation.  Still  the  poorest  part  of  the 
united  States,  the  South  should  narrow  the 
Rap  In  the  years  ahead.  It  Is  estimated  that 
one  of  every  three  new  factory  Jobs  created 


In  the  United  States  in  the  1970's  will  be 
In  the  South.  Large  suppliers  of  labor  are 
still  a  drawing  card  for  Industry.  Our  un- 
tapped human  resources  are  probably  our 
biggest  asset. 

What  pnttern  of  development  should  we 
encourage? 

Professor   William  NlchoUs   of   Vanderbllt 
University  has  provided  some  insight  to  the 
necessary  ingredients.  In  comparative  studies 
uiing  part  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Area  (over 
a  long  period  of  time),  he  concluded  that 
areas  that  have  developed  an  urban-indus- 
trial base  greatly  facilitated  "the  transfer  of 
excess  labor  out  of  agriculture  and  of  needed 
capital   Into   agriculture   within   the   imme- 
diate environs  of  the  growing  Industrial  cen- 
ter. Counties  lacking  such  dynamic  condi- 
tions of  industrial-urban  development  were 
unable  to  hold  their  own  through  outmlgra- 
tlon    alone    .    .    ."    According    to    Professor 
NlchollB  policy  Implications  for  underdevel- 
oped regions  are  such  that  "Industrial-urban 
development  offers  the  major  hope  for  solv- 
ing  the   problem    of    low    agricultural    pro- 
ductivity  .   .   ."  and   "the  more  widely  dis- 
bursed such   industrial-urban  development, 
the  more  generally   can  agricultural   prod- 
uctivity   be    Increased."     (See    William    H. 
NichoUs,  "Industrialization,  Factor  Markets. 
and  Agricultural  Development,"  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  Volume  69,  August  1961.) 
The     Mid-South     Region     must     develop 
further  an  urban-Industrial  base.  We  must 
identify  the  "growth"  points  to  buUd  upon. 
We  must  link  the  city  with  Its  hinterland 
and  help  It  grow  as  a  clty-reglon.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  central  city  by  itself, 
getting  larger  and  larger,  but  rather  a  cen- 
tral city  with  its  "satellite"  smaller   urban 
centers,  all  linked   together  through  social 
and  economic  action  and  inter-action.  Inter- 
dependent, such  that  an  "Infusion"  of  in- 
vestment at  any  one  point  In  the  clty-reglon 
would  be  felt  beneficially  by  the  whole  re- 
gion. In  other  words,  the  region.  Including 
its  hinterland  would  grow  as  a  region.  This 
Is  why  the  programs  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1966   providing   for   multl -county   planning 
around  urban  growth  centers  is  so  Important 
to  economic  development  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. Both  the  Appalachian  Development 
Act  (1965)   and  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966  provide  for 
Economic  Development  Districts,  and  match- 
ing grants  to  support  administrative  staffs 
that  can  concentrate  on  more  detailed  plana 
for  achieving  the  growth  center  concept.  In 
this  way,  counties  that  are  lagging  In  their 
development  should  be  "linked"  to  the  more 
prosperous    counties    and    in    this    manner 
would  benefit  over  time. 

For  those  areas  that  currently  have  no 
urban  base,  then,  the  objective  in  regional 
groupings  would  be  to  try  and  develop  such 
base  or  initiate  the  beginnings  of  such  base 
to  be  the  focal  point  for  future  Industry 
location.  Regardless  of  the  situation,  for 
economic  development  to  occur,  it  Is  an  ac- 
cepted proposition  that  a  public  facilities 
base  must  precede  any  Investments  that  can 
be  anticipated  or  Induced  by  private  enter- 
prise. This  is  why  It  is  so  Important  that  the 
programs  enacted  by  the  1965  statutes  above 
cited  be  maintained  and  extended.  They 
make  possible  on  a  selective  basis  the  achiev- 
ing and  funding  of  both  the  public  and 
private  Investments  needed  to  accelerate  the 
economic  development  process.  And  this  ac- 
celeration Is  so  much  needed  In  the  Mid- 
South. 


TRADE     NEGOTIATIONS     WITH 
JAPAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  March  28  contains 


the  editorial  column  of  Mr.  James  J.  Kll- 
patrlck  which  I  believe  placed  into  per- 
spective the  Nixon  administration's  con- 
cern over  the  trade  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese  for  apparel  and  textiles. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  comments 
to  the  Senate  because  I  beheve  he  is  the 
first  syndicated  columnist  to  explain  smd 
to  bring  into  full  focus  the  real  trade 
situation.  It  is  no  wonder  President  Nix- 
on and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans 
found  the  terms  unacceptable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Test  op  a  Bio  Man,  Wilbur  Mills 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Washington.— WUbur  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  House  Ways  and  Means,  la  quite 
Justly  regarded  In  Washington  as  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  knowledgeable  men  on 
the  Hill.  He  has  been  around  for  32  years; 
he  has  looked  a  thousand  lobbjdsts  in  the 
eye;  and  he  has  won  enormous  respect  for 
his  dedication  to  his  country's  beet  interests. 

These  are  the  very  considerations  that 
make  his  recent  one-man  deal  with  the  Jap- 
anese so  mystifying.  Absolutely  on  his  own, 
without  consulting  the  White  House  or  con- 
ferring with  his  own  committee.  Mills  made 
a  breathtaking  personal  commitment  to  the 
Japanese  textile  industry.  This  commitment, 
if  It  actually  takes  effect,  would  fix  a  single 
overall  celling,  subject  to  a  6  per  cent  an- 
nual growth,  on  imports  of  Japanese  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  items. 

In  a  city  where  anything  can  happen,  one 
seldom  describes  an  event  as  "incredible." 
The  Mills  deal  qualifies.  It  is  incredible  that 
a  member  of  the  Congress  should  thus  ar- 
rogate to  himself  the  responsibilities  of  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  incredible  that  so  hard 
a  bargainer  as  Wilbur  Mills  could  be  so  neat- 
ly booby-trapped  by  a  skilled  lobbyist.  And 
the  deal  that  Mills  agreed  to  is  incredibly 
bad. 

rEARTTJL    beating 

By  way  of  backgrotmd:  Over  the  past  ten 
years,  the  American  textile  Industry  has  been 
taking  a  fearful  beating  from  foreign  produc- 
ers. Imports  have  soared.  In  1965,  the  U.S. 
Imported  565  million  yards  of  man-made 
fiber  products.  The  figure  for  1970  was  2.8 
bUUon  yards.  This  is  not  friendly  competi- 
tion— this  Is  trade  war;  and  among  the  cas- 
ualties have  been  116,000  lost  Jobs,  549  fac- 
tories shut  down,  drastically  reduced  profits, 
and  diminished  Investment  in  new  plants. 

In  an  effort  to  curb  this  runaway  situa- 
tion, the  United  States  two  years  ago  began 
government-to-government  talks  with  the 
Japanese.  The  object  was  to  negotiate  limited 
and  reasonable  quotas  for  certain  woolen 
and  man-made  fiber  products.  The  longer 
the  talks  dragged  on,  the  more  apparent  It 
became  that  the  Japanese  were  stalling. 
Finally,  the  talks  collapsed  altogether,  and 
Mills  himself  called  up  a  bill  to  Impose  such 
quota  by  law. 

The  Japanese  spokesmen  abruptly  came 
to  life.  Negotiations  resumed.  What  Is  not 
generally  known  is  that  the  Japanese  ten- 
tatively had  offered  to  accept  an  agreement 
covering  17  of  70  categories  of  vroolen  and 
man-made  goods.  It  was  a  good  deal.  But 
before  It  could  be  pinned  down,  the  Mills 
bill  foundered  under  the  weight  of  some 
hltch-hlklng  riders  and  the  91st  Congress 
ran  out  of  time.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
Michael  Daniels,  Washington  lobbyist  for 
the  Japanese  textile  Industry,  began  his  pri- 
vate talks  with  Wilbur  MUls. 
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Daniels  Is  a  brilliant  salesman,  and  he 
never  sold  a  more  brilliant  bill  of  goods.  He 
talked  Mills  into  buylag  an  agreement  not 
merely  on  woolens  and  man-mades.  but  on 
cotton  goods  also;  he  sold  the  Arkansas  law- 
maker a  single  over-all  celling  on  yards,  in- 
stead of  a  plan  of  quotas  by  category  or  by 
value;  and  he  came  up  with  a  base  year  com- 
prising total  ysurdage  imported  in  the  12 
months  ending  March  31,  1971 — a  period  of 
record-breaking  Imports  from  Japan. 

DEAL    IS    A    FRAUD 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  Japanese  producers — if  the  deal  goes 
through— could  cut  back  on  cheap  cottons 
and  substitute  equivalent  yardage  In  costly 
man-mades  Instead.  This  Is  precisely  what 
the  Japanese  have  done  in  the  similar  case 
of  steel;  here,  too,  a  single  over-all  ceiling 
was  fixed  by  tonnage,  whereupon  Japanese 
mills  converted  to  high-priced  specialty  pro- 
ducts. The  only  safeguard  under  the  Mills 
agreement  lies  In  a  vague  commitment  by 
Japan's  textile  Industry  to  prevent  "undue 
distortions"  In  existing  patterns.  The  mean- 
ing 13  unclear.  Perhi^s  It  permits  due  dis- 
tortions. 

In  plain  language,  the  deal  is  a  fraud — a 
cynical  piece  of  business  that  plainly  de- 
served President  Nixon's  rejection. 

It  takes  a  big  man,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  admit  a  mistake.  Mills  Is  such  a 
man.  If  he  will  reexamine  the  terms  of  his 
unfortunate  commitment,  he  will  under- 
stand why  the  Industry,  the  textile  unions, 
and  the  Administration  have  reacted  in 
stunned  amazement  to  his  action.  Thank- 
fully, the  deal  hangs  partly  on  the  consent 
of  Korea,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
first  two  of  them  have  responded  cooly.  The 
House  and  Senate,  greatly  as  they  respect 
the  Arkansas  chairman,  should  respond  the 
same  way. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  urvflnlshed  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (S.  31)  to  provide  during  times  of 
high  vmemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed  persons, 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities  In 
providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  as 
orie;inal  text  for  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(For  text  of  the  committee  amendment 
agreed  to  see  page  8613  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  30,  1971.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Just  to  make  the 
record  clear,  that  would  include  any 
kind  of  amendment,  either  to  the  text  or 
the  whole  substance;  is  that  correct — 
including  a  motion  to  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any  part 
of  the  bill  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  entire  bill  would 
be  subject  to  a  motion  to  recommit;  is 
that  not  correct  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee substitute  is  considered  original 
text.  It  is  completely  amendable  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Including  a  motion  to 
commit.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  would  also  be  In 
order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Or  a  total  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

PRIVILEGES    OF    THE    FLOOB 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  wiU  yield  just  briefly,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent,  in  addition  to  the 
four  committee  staff  members  allowed  on 
the  floor  under  the  standing  regulation, 
that  Mr.  William  R.  Bechtel  and  Mr. 
Jonathan  Steinberg  also  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  delibera- 
tion on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  on  that,  will  he  allow  me 
to  have  Mr.  John  Scales  on  the  floor  in 
order  to  serve  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  that  an  additional 
staff  member  be  present? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  He  Is  a  committee  staff 
member. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  does  not  need  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  on  a 
bipartisan  vote  of  15  to  2,  has  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  proposed  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  as  a  way  for  Con- 
gress to  take  immediate  action  to  deal 
with  the  Nation's  serious  unemployment 
problem. 


This  bill  would  create  a  temporary 
stop-gap  emergency  employment  pro- 
gram to  place  approximately  150,000  of 
the  unemployed  in  already  existing,  re- 
sponsible and  vitally  necessary  jobs  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

It  would  authorize  funds  proportionate 
to  the  level  of  unemployment.  For  the 
first  year  it  would  authorize  a  maximum 
of  $750  million  and  for  the  second  year 
a  maximum  of  $1  billion;  however,  un- 
employment would  have  to  rise  to  the 
7 -percent  level  and  remain  there  for  3 
months  in  order  to  trigger  that  full 
amount. 

This  is  emergency  legislation,  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  that  bills  were  re- 
ceived in  this  session  of  Congress.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  34  Senators,  with 
strong  support  in  both  parties.  Four  days 
of  public  hearings  were  held  at  which  it 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, National  Farmers  Union,  American 
Federation  of  State,  Coimty,  and  Munici- 
pal organizations.  The  hearing  record 
has  been  printed  and  is  available  for 
study  by  Senators.  This  hearing  record 
tells  a  dramatic  story  of  spiraling  unem- 
ployment and  declining  public  services, 
which  are  combining  to  create  a  grave 
crisis  in  many  of  our  major  cities  and  in 
some  of  our  troubled  rural  areas. 

The  subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower  and  Poverty  voted  unani- 
mously to  approve  the  bill.  The  full  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  ap- 
proved it  overwhelmingly  after  making  a 
number  of  amendments. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
quickly  approve  this  bill;  that  similar 
legislation  will  pass  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  the  next  several 
weeks;  and  that  the  President  will  sign 
this  emergency  stop-gap  legislation  into 
law  within  the  near  future.  If  our  hopes 
are  fulfilled  it  is  entirely  conceivable 
that,  in  the  month  of  May,  some  of  those 
who  are  today  most  deeply  distressed  by 
unemployment  would  be  moving  into  re- 
sponsible jobs  under  the  capable  super- 
vision of  State  and  local  officials  and 
that  the  Congress  would  have  demon- 
strated anew  its  ability  to  respond 
promptly  to  a  national  crisis. 

For  Congress  to  fail  to  respond  to  the 
twin  problems  of  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  declining  public  services  could 
well  weaken  faith  in  the  American  sys- 
tem at  a  time  when  it  is  being  sorely 
tested. 

It  is  most  important  to  make  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  manpower  bill— the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act  of  1970— 
which  the  Congress  passed  and  the  Pre.n- 
dent  vetoed  last  December  16.  That  was 
a  much  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
reorganization  of  Federal  manpower 
training  programs,  combined  with  a  per- 
manent public  service  employment  pro- 
gram on  a  much  more  substantial  scale. 
That  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  68  to 
6,  is  deserving  of  further  consideration 
and  will  be  taken  up  in  due  course  by  our 
committee  along  with  the  administra- 
tion's recently  introduced  new  manpower 
bill,  the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 
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However,  no  matter  how  hopeful  sup- 
porters of  these  bills  may  be,  there  is  no 
question  whatsoever  that  their  effective 
date  would  have  to  be  delayed  imtil  tome- 
time  in  1972. 

Meanwhile,  the  crisis  of  unemploy- 
ment is  squarely  upon  us.  Congress  can- 
not delay  a  single  week  in  facing  the  hu- 
man distress  caused  by  unemployment. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971,  which  has  moved  through  the  leg- 
islative p.ocess  with  astonishing  speed, 
gives  ui  an  opportunity  to  act  immedi- 
ately and  responsibly  to  deal  with  a  crit- 
ical national  problem,  while  the  tradi- 
tional congressional  process  is  being  fol- 
lowed on  the  more  comprehensive  legis- 
lation. 

This  bill,  S.  31,  represents  one  rather 
limited  leature  of  the  manpower  bill 
which  was  passed  and  vetoed  earlier.  This 
bill  consists  solely  of  a  temporary  stop- 
gap public  .service  employment  program 
triggered  by  high  national  unemploy- 
ment rates.  When  unemployment  aver- 
ages 4'2  percent  for  3  months  this  bill 
would  authorize  $500  million.  For  each 
increase  in  the  national  unemployment 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  an  addition- 
al $100  million  would  be  authorized.  If 
unemployment  averaged  6  percent  for  3 
months  as  it  did  in  the  period  from  De- 
cember 1970  to  February  1971,  the  bill 
would  authorize  $800  million — however, 
there  is  a  ceiling  of  $750  million  on  au- 
thorizations in  the  first  year  regardless 
of  how  high  unemployment  goes. 

A  feature  very  similar  to  this  was  in- 
corporated in  the  manpower  bill  which 
was  passed  and  vetoed  last  year.  That  bill 
authorized  a  permanent,  continuing  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  with  ad- 
ditional funds  triggered  when  unemploy- 
ment rose  above  4^2  percent. 

The  trigger  feature  is  a  concept 
originally  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
which  it  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
August  of  1969.  The  feature  was  refined 
by  Senator  Javits  and  incorporated  into 
last  year's  manpower  bill  which  was 
passed  and  vetoed. 

Now  we  have  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
consisting  solely  of  the  trigger  feature. 

In  his  veto  message  last  December 
16  the  President  criticized  the  concept 
of  permanent  public  service  employ- 
ment. But  he  added : 

Transitional  and  short-term  public  service 
emplojrment  can  be  a  useful  component  of 
the  nation's  manpower  policies. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  bill  would 
provide.  Because  the  authorization  is 
limited  to  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  because  the  entire  authoriza- 
tion expires  June  30,  1973,  this  is  strictly 
emergency  stopgap  legislation. 

The  bill  was  carefully  designed  to 
meet  the  objections  which  the  President 
raised  to  a  permanent  public  service  em- 
ployment program  in  his  veto  message. 

Even  though  many  of  us  in  both  par- 
ties continue  to  support  the  concept  of 
a  substantial,  continuing  public  service 
employment  program,  we  recognize  the 
need  to  offer  legislation  which  can  win 
broad  bipartisan  support  and  which  can 
merit  the  President's  signature  because 


it  is  so  urgent  that  we  do  something 
about  unemployment.  WhUe  we  continue 
to  consider  the  reform  of  manpower 
training  programs  and  the  perfecting 
of  permanent  public  service  employ- 
ment in  an  effort  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  the  administration,  we  feel  we  must 
offer  something  which  can  be  immedi- 
ately acceptable. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  on  February  23. 
I  must  say  that  a  number  of  us  were  sur- 
prised when  he  indicated  that  the  ad- 
ministration now  opposed  even  this 
temporary  emergency  employment  act. 
The  Secretary  was  most  candid  with  us. 
He  stated  in  his  testimony : 

Secretary  Hodgson — You  have  .  .  .  taken 
cognisance  of  several  of  our  objections,  the 
triggering  mechanisms,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  the  kinds  of  public  service  employ- 
ment which  would  be  desirable,  and  the 
temporary  aspect  of  such  employment.  .  .  . 
As  I  sat  the  other  evening  trying  to  think 
how  you  must  react  to  our  current  posi- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  find 
yourself  thinking  that  you  have  come  to 
play  ball  in  our  court  and  we  have  moved 
the  court. 

Although  the  Secretary  conceded  that 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  is  sub- 
stantially the  kind  of  program  which  the 
administration  indicated  It  could  accept, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  that  the 
administration  now  believes  it  could 
accept  such  a  program  only  if  it  were  a 
part  of  "special  revenue  sharing." 

The  administration,  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced March  16,  has  proposed  to  in- 
crease present  Federal  manpower  funds 
from  about  $1.6  billion  to  $2  billion  a  year 
and  to  transfer  85  percent  of  this  money 
directly  to  mayors  and  Governors.  If 
these  officials  chose  to  use  some  of  those 
funds  for  a  temporary  public  service  em- 
ployment program,  such  as  is  authorized 
in  bill  S.  31,  the  administration  would 
have  no  objection. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  conceded  that  this  bill, 
S.  31,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
is  the  kind  of  bill  which  the  administra- 
tion has  advocated  in  the  past,  and  that 
it  has  no  objection  to  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation. 

The  administration's  object  is  limited 
.solely  to  the  fact  that  the  fimds  au- 
thorized in  this  act  for  payment  to 
mayors.  Governors  and  other  local  pro- 
gram sponsors  would  not  be  paid  out  as  a 
part  of  its  "special  revenue  sharing" 
proposals. 

Without  in  any  way  prejudging  the 
merits  of  the  administration's  "special 
revenue  sharing"  proposals,  certainly  any 
reasonable  observer  would  have  to  con- 
cede that  they  will  require  considerable 
debate  and  discu.ssion  in  public  hearings, 
in  executive  sessions  of  committees  and 
on  the  floors  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Prom  the  limited  view  we  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  recently  introduced  special 
revenue  sharing  legislation  involving 
manpower  funds,  and  from  the  com- 
ments we  have  already  received  from 
civil  rights  organizations  and  many 
others,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  this 
legislation  will  take  some  time  if  it  is  to 
be  prudently  considered  and  responsibly 
dealt  with  by  the  Congress.  Our  com- 


mittee is  presently  involved  in  hearings 
on  the  administration's  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  expires  June  30.  Unless  our  com- 
mittee and  the  comparable  committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  able 
to  move  along  expeditiously  to  consider 
the  extension  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  to  secure  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  through  both  houses  of 
the  Congress,  many  of  our  existing  man- 
power programs  would  die  a  sudden 
death  along  with  other  worthwhile  pro- 
grams such  as  Headstart,  legal  services, 
comprehensive  health  services,  alcohohc 
counseling  and  drug  rehabilitation. 

As  soon  as  our  committee  completes 
action  on  the  administration  proposal  to 
extend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
we  will  begin  hearings  on  the  admin- 
istration's Manpower  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  and  the  manpower  bOl  which  was 
passed  and  vetoed  last  year. 

I  can  appreciate  the  very  high  priority 
which  the  administration  has  given  in 
this  session  of  Congress  to  establishing 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  both 
general  revenue  sharing  and  special  rev- 
enue sharing,  as  the  administration  has 
described  it.  Certainly  the  Congress  in- 
tends to  consider  all  these  proposals  with 
an  open  mind  and  in  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner  possible. 

However,  I  think  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible to  insist  that  the  unemployed  sit 
and  wait  for  Congress  to  resolve  the  com- 
plex issues  involved  in  revenue  sharing. 

Because  the  swiminlstration  has  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  this  bill,  because 
the  unemployment  situation  is  so  grave 
and  so  immediate,  because  the  cities,  the 
coimties,  the  States,  and  the  depressed 
rural  areas  are  asking  for  immediate 
help,  and  because  this  bill  can  put 
men  and  women  to  work  within  the  next 
60  to  90  days,  the  responsible  course  of 
action  is  to  pass  this  legislation  now  and 
deal  with  the  broader  questions  involved 
in  revenue  sharing  and  alternative  man- 
power proposals  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

THE    UNEMPLOYMENT    PROBLEM 

The  facts  on  unemployment  have  been 
presented  to  us  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  Unemployment  has  been 
increasing  steadily  since  the  latter  part 
of  1969,  and  for  the  last  few  months  has 
stood  at  the  highest  level  in  the  last  9 
or  10  years.  We  have  5,442,000  people 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics report  of  March  5,  1971.  Of  this 
group  1,179,000  have  been  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  longer.  A  total  of  451,000 
have  been  unemployed  for  27  weeks  or 
longer. 

Many  groups  within  the  labor  force  are 
especially  hard  hit  by  unemployment. 
The  rate  for  white  workers  as  a  whole  is 
5.3  percent  but  the  rate  for  Negroes  and 
other  nonwhites  is  9.6  percent.  Unem- 
ployment among  blue  collar  workers 
stands  at  7.4  percent.  Among  construc- 
tion workers  it  is  11  percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  teenages  is 
16.7  percent  and  the  rate  for  black  teen- 
agers is  31.3  percent. 

Many  of  our  major  cities  have  unem- 
ployment rates  much  higher  than  the  na- 
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tional  average.  The  distress  is  particu- 
larly severe  in  Seattle  and  Spokane, 
Washington;  Wichita.  Kansas;  Lowell 
and  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and 
in  the  iimer  portions  of  most  of  our 
large  cities  such  as  New  York,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Newark,  Baltimore  and 
many  others. 

The  mayor  of  Detroit  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  inner  city  is  24  percent, 
and  he  estimated  that  almost  every  other 
person  between  18  and  25  years  of  age  is 
unemployed.  Governor  John  Gliligan  of 
Ohio  testified  that  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  inner  cities  areas  of  Cleveland 
and  Toledo  was  15  percent  or  higher  for 
1970. 

Official  unemployment  rates  for  many 
cities  and  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  in  which  they  are  located 
tend  to  underestimate  the  unemployment 
problem  because  the  problem  is  often 
highly  concentrated  in  certain  sections  of 
the  city. 

We  also  have  many  rv.ral  areas  with 
widespread  chronic  unemployment. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  different 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  serious  unem- 
ployment problem.  The  sponsors  of  bill 
S.  31  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the  one 
and  only  way  to  address  the  problem. 

However,  our  committee  is  responsible 
for  legislation  in  the  field  of  manpower. 
From  exhaustive  hearings  which  we  held 
in  1969  and  1970  we  have  documented  the 
fact  that  we  must  supplement  our  Fed- 
eral manpower  training  programs  with  a 
public  service  employment  program 
which  will  offer  real  job  opportunities 
rather  than  mere  training  slots. 

For  several  years  now  our  Federal  man- 
power training  programs  have  had  ap- 
proximately 450,000  to  500.000  persons 
enrolled  in  them  at  any  given  time.  The 
overwhelming  majority  are  involved  in 
training  programs  rather  than  real  job 
opportunities.  Unfortunately  the  job 
placement  record  for  these  manpower 
programs  Is  not  particularly  high. 

But  most  important  of  all,  manpower 
training  programs  are  no  answer  to  a 
problem  such  as  the  sharp  increase  in 
unemployment  which  has  occurred  in 
the  past  15  months.  It  was  hard  enough 
for  graduates  of  our  manpower  training 
programs  to  find  jobs  when  we  had  3.3 
percent  unemployment  in  February 
1969.  Imagine  the  increased  difficulty 
for  those  who  have  been  turned  out  into 
a  labor  market  with  5.8  percent.  6.0  per- 
cent and  6.2  percent  unemployment  such 
as  we  have  had  in  this  past  December, 
January  and  February. 

Manpower  training  programs  have 
not  expanded  to  take  care  of  any  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  massive  increase 
In  the  unemployed. 

Attempts  to  place  manpower  training 
program  graduates  in  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  have  iMt  been  successful  at  a  time 
when  industries  are  laying  off  veteran 
employees  with  highly  developed  skills 
and  considerable  seniority- 
It  is  obvioas  if  we  are  to  place  any  sig- 
nificant number  of  the  unemployed  in 
worthwhile  jobs  in  the  near  future,  pub- 
lic service  employment  offers  the  great- 
est potential  of  any  program. 
The  Jobs  are  already  there.  Mayors, 


Governors,  and  county  executives  have 
fcesttfled  that  they  have  thousands  of 
jobs — vital,  necessary  jobs,  already  ap- 
proved in  the  normal  budget  process — 
which  simply  cannot  be  filled  for  lack  of 
tax  revenues. 

By  placing  some  significant  number 
of  the  unemployed  in  these  vacant  jobs 
in  State  and  local  government  agencies 
we  not  only  will  be  easing  the  crisis  of 
unemployment  and  making  destitute 
people  self-sufficient  again,  but  we  also 
wUl  be  strengthening  and  raising  the 
quality  of  vital  public  services  which  are 
of  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 

Questions  often  are  asked  as  to  the 
kinds  of  jobs  which  would  be  filled  un- 
der this  program.  Public  service  employ- 
ment offers  the  broadest  possible  array 
of  job  opportunities.  Government  is  the 
largest  single  employer  in  America  and 
offers  the  broadest  range  of  employment 
opportunities  at  various  skill  and  wage 
levels.  In  State  and  local  service,  there 
are  more  than  10  million  jobs. 

Eligible  applicants  under  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  would  include 
States,  cities,  counties  and  other  units 
of  general  local  government  and  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions such  as  hospitals. 

These  units  of  government  or  agencies 
would  submit  applications  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  outlining  the  kind  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  which 
they  would  propose  to  operate.  It  is  an- 
ticipwited  that  applications  would  cover  a 
broad  range  of  jobs  in  areas  such  as  edu- 
cation, health  care,  housing,  neighbor- 
hood improvement,  public  safety,  street 
and  p£u:k  maintenance,  transportation, 
conservation  and  so  forth.  No  specific 
wage  and  salary  levels  are  established. 
The  bill  provides  that  public  service  em- 
ployees would  be  paid  the  miniinuni  wage 
or  prevailing  wage  for  those  doing  iden- 
tical work.  In  other  words,  public  service 
job  slots  could  be  provided  at  many  dif- 
ferent levels  consistent  with  existing  job 
descriptions,  education  and  skill  require- 
ments and  so  forth. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  au- 
thorized to  pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  an  approved  pmblic  service  em- 
ployment program. 

In  1968,  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
was  much  smaller  than  it  is  today,  the 
Kemer  Commission  recommended  the 
creation  of  1,000.000  public  service  jobs 
in  the  public  sector  and  an  additional 
1,000,000  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  The 
estimated  150,000  jobs  which  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  would  create 
would  simply  be  (Xie  small  step  toward 
fulfilling  that  reconmiendation. 

This  emergency  bill  does  ryS^of  course 
involve  the  comprehensive  rffiorm  of  our 
existing  manpower  training'  programs 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act  which  was  passed 
and  vetoed  last  fall.  However,  it  retains 
that  bill's  emphasis  on  good  jobs,  real 
jobs,  otterms  solid  career  c^pfN-tunlties 
as  omxned  to  "makework"  or  "dead  end" 
type  jobs. 

This  is  an  surea  in  which  the  ^xmsors 
(rf  this  bill  and  the  Labor  and  Public 
Wdfare  conunittee  agrees  with  the  ad- 
ministration. In  facing  up  to  the  need 
to  fund  jobs  as  a  tool  with  which  to  fight 


unemployment  and  poverty,  we  are  most 
anxious  that  these  be  good  jobs  which 
perform  vitally  needed  public  services. 

An  interesting  article  was  written  by 
Jerome  M.  Rosow,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture of  January  23,  1971.  Mr.  Rosow 
stated: 

I  fear  that  U  the  job  is  not  a  real  one. 
and  Lf  a  man  loEes  self  respect  by  worJilng 
In  a  Job  that  has  an  Image  of  being  a  pro- 
gram for  cast-offs  on  the  dole,  then  he  Is  not 
going  to  achieve  Independence  ...  In  the 
I)ast  the  Idea  was  to  search  for  a  task  that 
the  unemployed  oould  periorta:  little  weight 
was  given  to  Its  community  benefit.  The  op- 
posite approach  Is  first  to  select  a  product  or 
a  service  that  La  actually  desired  by  the 
community.  If  we  empha.sii!e  the  product 
and  perform  a  needed  service  to  the  com- 
munity, the  program  will  more  nearly  sen-e 
Its  function  as  an  adjunct  to  regular  em- 
ployment. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  those 
thoughts.  So  do  the  chief  executives  of 
our  cities  who  have  testified  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  this  bill. 

For  example,  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New 
York  testified  on  February  8: 

The  notion  is  often  expressed  that  this 
legislation  will  represent  simply  temporary 
make-work  of  a  WPA  nature.  Totally  In- 
correct. It  Is  not  make-work.  It  Is  badly- 
needed  public  service. 

Mayor  Lindsay  said  that  New  York 
could  provide  "50,000  to  75,000  additional 
public  service  jobs  tomorrow  morning  if 
we  had  the  funding."  People  who  might 
otherwise  be  on  welfare  could  be  em- 
ployed in  areas  such  as  sanitation,  edu- 
cational aides,  nurses  aides,  practical 
nursfes,  and  law-enforcement  aides. 
Mayor  Lindsay  said. 
Mayor  Gribbs  of  Detroit  testified : 
I  could  hire  2,600  today  for  the  city  of 
Detroit.  And  '.here  are  positions  that  go 
along  the  whole  vertical  structure  of  various 
services  from  an  executive  level  down  to 
technical  and  down  to  laborers  level. 

County  Executive  John  H.  Mulroy  of 
Onondaga  County,  N.Y.  testified: 

We  are  faced  with  an  unemployment  crlsl* 
and  an  employment  shortage  at  the  public 
service  level.  How  fortunate  that  there  Is  one 
solution  to  both  problems;  that  Is,  to  hire 
the  unemployed  In  public  service  Jobs.  Our 
county  provides  some  26  countywlde  serv- 
ices including  health  programs,  welfare, 
parks,  recreation,  civil  defense,  water  and 
sewer  services,  sewage  treatment,  road  main- 
tenance and  even  a  community  college.  Po- 
tential Jobs  exist  in  almost  every  department 
of  our  county  government.  These  services  are 
not  "make-work"  Jobs.  Rather  they  are  » 
response  to  the  new  needs  of  the  community, 
and  I  dare  say  that  each  of  our  3,049  oountle* 
could  cite  similar  examples. 

When  our  conmiittee  first  developed 
proposed  public  service  employment  leg- 
islatim  in  1969  and  early  1970  the  ad- 
ministration indicated  opposition  to  the 
concept.  However,  after  ctmsiderable  dis- 
cussion in  committees  in  both  Housea, 
the  administration  came  to  support  ti* 
concept  of  public  service  employment  In 
a  number  of  significant  ways. 

The  administration  supported  publk 
service  employment  in  the  comprehoi- 
sive  manpower  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  Novesnbff . 

The  administration  is  now  supporting 
pid)lic    service    onployment.   with    100 
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percent  Federal  funding,  in  Its  recently 
introduced  Manpower  Revenue-Sharing 

Act. 

And  the  administration  has  proposed 
an  $800  million  public  service  employ- 
ment program  to  create  200,000  jobs  for 
welfare  recipients  as  a  part  of  Its  family 
assistance  plan,  with  an  effective  date  of 
July  1, 1972. 

We  welcome  these  significant  moves 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  em- 
brace the  public  service  employment  con- 
cept. If  a  family  assistance  plan  is  en- 
acted in  this  session  of  Congress  It  cer- 
tainly should  include  a  significant  pub- 
lic service  employment  component  be- 
cause otherwise  there  would  be  virtu- 
ally no  hope  of  placing  any  substantial 
number  of  welfare  recipients  In  Jobs 
Public  service  employment  as  a  part  ol 
the  family  assistance  plan  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  this  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  effect 
Immediately  and  to  serve  a  much  broader 
segment  of  the  population  than  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  is  designed  to  serve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Immediately  following  ray  just- 
.  concluded  remarks  there  be  inserted  In 
^he  Record  an  explanation  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  and  ap- 
pended thereto  a  long  list  of  cities  with 
unemployment  at  4.5  percent  or  higher, 
and  that  there  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  Proposed  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 

The  Concept:  The  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  combines  two  concepts  that  have 
bipartisan  and  Administration  support:  (1) 
Transitional  public  service  employment;  (2) 
Counter-cyclical  spending  for  manpower  dur- 
ing periods  of  economic  slowdown. 

The  hill  in  brief:  The  bill  would  provide 
for  a  temporary  program  of  public  service 
employment — in  locally  designed  programs 
at  the  state,  county,  and  municipal  level — 
when  national  rate  of  unemployment  equals 
or  exceeds  4.5 ':"r  for  three  months.  Appropria- 
tions of  up  to  $750,000,000  would  be  author- 
ized through  June  30,  1972,  and  »1, 000,000,000 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  but  the  level 
could  be  lower  because  funding  la  based  on  a 
sliding  scale  depending  upon  the  unemploy- 
ment ra*,e.  (See  summary  of  bill  attached.) 

The  background:  In  the  past  few  years 
numerous  commissions  and  task  forces  have 
called  for  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams, recognizing  that  declining  public  serv- 
ices and  unemployment  were  two  problems 
that  could  thereby  be  attacked  simultane- 
ously. 

Blstng  iinemployment  during  the  ctirrent 
recession  makes  this  approach  even  more  ur- 
gent. Fourteen  mayors  of  the  nation's  largest 
cities  and  several  OoTemors  and  county  ex- 
ecnUves.  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
CO  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
Awimented  the  probtems.  and  pleaded  for 
the  prompt  enactment  of  S.  31 . 

teyWatiiw  hlrtory: 

Aqgiut  1900— The  Admlnlstratlan  Intro- 
doeed  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1O0B 
««Was  an  automatic  "trtggeilng"  of  an  addi- 
tional 10%  In  manpower  fonds  when  iinem- 
Piovaeax,  exceeds  4iS%  for  three  mantbs. 

Dec.  10.  1970— Ttte  Senate  voted  M-\a  lor 
•■«•  Oanf oenoe  Beport  on  tbe  Bnployme&t 
■■o  Manpower  Act  of  IBTO.  which  tn^tn-i^ 


a  major  reform  of  manpower  programs  and 
a  permanent  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram. 

Dec.  16,  1970  The  President  vetoed  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act,  particularly 
objecting  to  the  permanent  public  service 
employment  program.  In  his  veto  message, 
F*resldent  Nixon  said:  "Transitional  and 
shart-term  public  service  employment  can  be 
a  useful  component  of  the  nation's  man- 
power policies." 

Jan.  25.  1971  With  unemployment  at  6% 
(5.4  million  Americans  unemployed)  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  34  Senators  Introduced  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

Feb.  1971  Administration  supports  $800 
million  for  200,000  public  service  employment 
Jobs  for  those  on  welfare  assistance.  That 
program  would  take  effect  July  1972. 

Mar.  16,  1971  Administration's  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  proposals  introduced  In 
Senate. 

Mar.  17,  1971  Labor  and  Public  WeUare 
Committee  ordered  the  Emergency  Einploy- 
ment  Act  reported  to  the  Senate  by  vote  of 
15  to  2.  Report  fled  March  27. 

THE    EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT    ACT   AND    MAN- 
POWER    REVENUE     SHARING 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  proposal, 
introduced  only  two  weeks  ago,  would  elimi- 
nate standards  for  approving  federal  funds 
for  manpower  programs  and  also  raises  many 
other  serious  questions,  including  the  future 
role  of  vocational  education.  Conamunlty  Ac- 
tion Agencies,  and  the  pubUc  employment 
service  in  the  future  of  local  manpower  pro- 
grams. All  these  questions  must  be  aired  in 
hearings  before  the  Senate  can  projjerly  con- 
sider this  "revolutionary"  new  concept  for 
manpower  programs.  The  Administration's 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  bill  has  rigid  al- 
location formula,  which  could  result  in  mas- 
sive shifts  in  on-going  programs.  The  matter 
of  how  manpower  funds  are  allocated  Is  very 
complex  and  requires  careful  consideration 
In  hearings  and  marlc-up  sessions. 

(Senate  bill  S.  31  was  Introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 26  by  the  following  34  Senators:  Nelson, 
Javlts,  Bayh,  Bellmon,  Brooke,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Case,  Cranston,  Eagleton,  Gravel, 
HarrlB,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Hughes,  Hum- 
phrey, Jackson,  Kennedy,  McOovern,  Mag- 
nuson,  Mathlas,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Muskie, 
Pearson,  Pell,  Percy,  Randolph,  Rlblcoff. 
Schwelker,  Scott,  Stevenson,  Tunney,  and 
WllllamB) 

The  proposed  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971  (8.  31)  would  authorize  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs  during  times  of 
high  unemployment.  Financial  assistance 
would  be  made  available  to  States,  cities  and 
counties,  and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies, 
to  provide  useful  employment  in  such 
counties,  and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies. 
needed  fields  of  public  service  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  public  safety, 
educaticx).  transportation,  recreation,  main- 
tenance of  parks,  streets,  and  other  public 
faculties,  solid  waste  removal,  pollution  con- 
trta,  bousing  and  neightx>rhood  Improve- 
ments, niral  development,  conservation, 
beautiflcatlon,  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  community  Improvement. 

Appropriations  of  up  to  $750,000,000 
through  June  30.  1972,  and  $1,000^)0.000 
for  fiscal  year  1973  would  be  authorized  un- 
der the  following  circumstances : 

Annual  funding  of  $500,000,000  would  bo 
authorized  when  the  national  unemployment 
rate  is  4%  percent  <x  higher  for  three  con- 
secutive months.  Additional  amounts  of 
$100,000,000  would  be  triggered  for  each  one- 
half  of  one  percent  by  which  the  avermge 
tuemployment  r»te  for  three  consecutive 
months  exceeds  4^  percent.  Funds  could  no 
k>nger  Xye  obligated  after  the  national  rate 
of  unemployment  la  reduced  below  4>^  per- 
cent. The  legislation  would  be  In  effect  untU 
JxUy  I,  19TS. 

The  bin  provides  for  apportioning  funds 


among  States  and  local  areas  within  each 
State  and  among  significant  segments  of  the 
population  on  an  equitable  basis,  and  to  the 
extent  practicable  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  severity  of  unemployment.  Up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
this  legislation  would  l>e  available  for  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  for  persons  em- 
ployed In  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams. 

The  bUl  provides  for  periodic  reviews  of 
the  employment  prospects  for  each  person 
employed  in  a  public  service  Job  assisted  un- 
der the  legislation  and  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  as  the  rate  of  unemployment  ap- 
proaches 4^  percent,  to  establish  procedures 
to  assure  that  maximum  efforts  will  be  made 
to  assist  public  service  Jobholders  in  locating 
employment  or  training  opportunities  not 
supported  under  this  legislation. 

AREAS   WITH    UNEMPLOYMENT.   <.5   PERCENT   OR   HIGHER 
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Number 


Rite 


Alabama:  Mobile 6,200  4.9 

Arizona:  Phoenix 20.600  5.1 

California: 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove 43,300  8  2 

Fresno     14,600  8.1 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 259,400  7.6 

Sacramento..   23.700  7  4 

San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 29,100  7  4 

San  Diego      ,   33,300  7.0 

San  Francisco-Oakland 90,400  6  1 

San  Jose 34,700  7  6 

Stockton    13.500  11.0 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 21,100  11.6 

Hartford 20,600  5  7 

New  Britain 5.800  10.8 

New  Haven 12.000  6  5 

Stamford 6  900  6  8 

Waterbury 10,300  ll.l 

Delaware:  Wilmington 11,000  5.1 

Florida;  Miami 29,500  4.6 

Georgia: 

Augusta 5,000  4.8 

Columbus 4,000  4.8 

Hawaii:  Honolulu 13  200  4  6 

Illinois:  Roektord 8,500  6.7 

Indiana: 

Evansville 5.700  5.4 

FortWayne 7.100  5.4 

Gary-Hamilton-Eait  Chicago 11.100  4.6 

Indianapolis 26,200  5.5 

South  Bend 8,200  7.6 

TerreHaute 4,800  7.0 

Kansas:  Wichita 16,700  10.3 

Kentucky:  Louisville 19,000  5.0 

Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge 8,000  6.2 

NewOrleans 25,600  5.8 

Shreveport 6,700  5.5 

Maine:  Portland 3,300  4.5 

Maryland:  Baltimora 40,700  4.5 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 76,600  5.3 

Brockton 5,300  8.7 

Fall  River 5,400  9.7 

Lawrence-HavtrhW 8.500  9.1 

LoweH 7,600  11.7 

New  Bedford 7,800  12.3 

Springfield-Holyoke 18.400  8.3 

Worc«ter 10.300  7.0 

BattlcCretk 5,900  8.1 

Drtro« 143,000  8.3 

FHM. 13,m)  7.3 

Grand  Rjpids 19,100  8.4 

KatonnMo 6,400  7.5 

Lansing. 8.400  5.4 

Muskagon-Musketon  Haights. 6.700  11.0 

Saginaw 5,100  5.9 

ineaiU; 

Duhitlt-SiHMriof 2.500  5.1 

MinneapoU»-SL  Paul 42.100  4.g 

HmoiOtf 3$,300  6.2 

StLasd.- 64.900  6.3 

NawJenay: 

AllMfieCiiy $.100  10.5 

JanerCity 27,500  9.0 

57.400  6l3 

21.400  ClS 

4B.1$0  <L$ 

l.m  5lO 

.      .                   (.$00  5.4 

$.1$$  &.$ 

a(.i$o  &$ 

«»«»Ya»* 2Ml$0$  it 

U.<$$  4.$ 

Ui9($  (.0 

wa$  7.$ 
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ro'.ll:ig  topoirraphv  la  '.hese  states  which 
mada  greater  mechanization  diffici;;:  The 
result  w-as  small  farms,  small  output  and 
low  levels  of  iii'^f  me  and  well-being  for  the 
rural  communities. 

Average   increase   in   farm   size,   1950-60 

Percentage 
increase 

Ur.lted    State? 40.4 

Mid-South  Region 28.8 

Arka.isas  Counties 42.7 

Kentucky  Counties 13.9 

Loi;iilani  Parishes 18  5 

Mississippi    Cauntlea 29  1 

"    ■  -    •:■•:«     00:8 

T('ri:.es.«e»  r.nintle-      19.  S 

»    ri-<->iMo«i  sk!!;< 
v.-       i.-i  nrr    •;  >•   f,;.«»r.    n    ui  area  !■  on* 


lem  "n<,r..a  con-^iiaer  iiik^  with  uf-'h  ;  .ie 
Appe;.t^;...t:i  Itt^.^n  u.i  liie  Kd^l.  tiud  the 
Oz.irk,  Heg:on  on  the  West.  There  la  a  lack 
of  Nort;. -South  communication  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  the  States  of  MLssouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  East  of  the  river 
there  is  a  lack  of  East-West  communication 
In  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana. 

Additional  study  shoold  be  given  to  de- 
velopmental highways  and  priority  given  to 
a  system  capable  of  accelerating  develop- 
ment. 

F    Natural  resources 
NatunU   re«ounj«i   must    b«   develop**'!    «• 
Uieir    •ource,    but    wuh    -he    pi-a»iiji;n. 
funh«r  "eiplottAtlun",  oorv^iderHU.  n  must  b* 
(tv«ri    to    »pprr>pr1ii'^    "'•n.-MTsari.iii    pr:«cl.lr#> 
■UCh     -ha'     :,,ii^(     t>r:i.      .  ir     ,ii(l     niiiiiimen ..  i:  I 
Win  (1*  ».  hi<i\e<l 

(N.riM<l<T«l  led  •'■  .li  -I    tw  |(;    ,.|.     .     'r.:r:,^   .f. 
and   puteiitlai    \.um   ..:   nttikM-ai*    •■  d    >  r  r   n 


fpa.-.iljili!  V  fir  developing  into  in.i''ir  'rtide 
complexes  and  provide  all  the  ba.s!c  eieir.ei.ts 
of  economic  and  social  life 

PATTERN    or    CEVELOPMENT    NEEDED 

There  are  some  Indications  of  the  type 
of  development  that  should  t>e  attempted  in 
order  to  up-erado  the  Region.  Generally 
speaking  econ  jmlsts  and  planners  have  de- 
scribed a  sequence  of  stages  through  which 
a  region  moves  In  the  course  of  its  de- 
velopment. 

1.  The  first  stage  Is  one  of  a  self-sufflclent 
subsistence  economy  In  which  there  Is  little 
invettment  or  trade  The  basic  aprlrulttiral 
P"pul»t!i>n  IS  s::nn''-  ].<..»  ■'  -"crcrfltnp  t^ 
1 ':e   list  rM>u' ii  i.    I  .  rtKtun     rt's    iir  r- 

J     With    :mpr' iv^mfiitK    :!!    'rRri'ivi-tut  .01; 

til''    r^nii.ii    (Irvrl.ipo    fc  me    t  mcl*    mvl    l'>oal 

«[>«••!/»:  /.It  I.. n    A   trend  «tr»"mi     f  p.  put*- 

''    >         "in  Into  b»lti|r   c»rrvin»(         I'.i'.c  •' 

■!«,-    tiiliininm  for  '1\r  furiiiTi    "miut  iii#  in»- 


ni'^re  than  2  9  mllUon  students  In  the  South 
'  iM  be  enrolled  In  coUeee?  and  unl\er- 
'  •'*«.  accounting  for  56  per  cent  of  the 
Rr:;  .n's  college  age  population,  a  sh.irp  in- 
-'f.t-se  from  the  38  per  cent  enrolled  In  1966- 
1967  (Atlanta  Journal,  December  3,  1967,  p. 
22V  But  we  must  provide  the  opportunities 
and  the  employment  base  to  keep  these 
yo'jn?  people  working  in  the  Beeion.  As  late 
as  1968.  the  Porter  Publlshlnc  Company  of 
Atlanta  compiled  comparative  data  on  18 
sesmen's  of  the  ec>inoniv  showlnt-  the  South 
fading  In  per  cent  changes  betw,e<'n  1960  and 

l"'»ir 

^■»  «re  mnVlnj;  progreis.  hut  we  h«vr 
•■<\-H'.  f'^m  ft  position  w«v  bel  Ind  the  resi 

'  'bf  nii^nn  Still  th*"  p."ipri>t  part  cf  the 
"^1  ••-'1  Ht«te.  th,  Sotitb  "hf  M\d  tisrro*-  I'lf 
irip    ■    It,   vf.,-.   nhend     T'    u  «w(irn«iri1   Ihut 

iif  „;  »n>r>   ll.rfr    •\rvk    »»    ti>rv    I    h»   .rroird 


economic  development  to  occur,  It  If  an  ac- 
cepted proposition  that  a  public  'acillt'es 
base  mu.'^'  precede  any  InvestmiCnts  that  can 
be  anticipated  or  Induced  by  private  enter- 
prise. This  Is  why  it  is  so  In-.pnrtant  that  the 
programs  enacted  by  the  1965  statutes  above 
cited  be  maintained  and  extended.  They 
make  po.s.sihie  rr.  a  s^iocfve  basis  the  achiev- 
ing and  funding  of  both  the  public  and 
private  Investments  needed  to  accelerate  the 
economic  development  proces?.  And  this  ac- 
celeration Is  so  much  needed  In  the  Mid- 
South. 


TAM)F 


NF,(  .,  n\TIONS 
.I.\PAN 


WITH 


Mr   BAKKR    Mi    Prf.>.l<1«'ni    ihf  \Va*»'.- 

iiitfijiii  .SiiiidHv  Siiii  1  f  Mnri  h  2R  (  ontaln.' 


and  reasrnp.Me  quotas  frr  certain  wrv  ;er. 
pnd  man-male  fiber  productA  The  !o:.ger 
the  t.ilks  dragged  on.  the  more  apparent  It 
liecame  that  the  Japanese  were  stalling. 
Finally,  the  talks  collapsed  altoeether.  and 
Mills  himself  called  up  a  bill  to  impose  such 
qu.i'a  by  law 

The  Japanese  spckesmen  abruptly  came 
to  life.  Negotiations  resumed  What  is  not 
generally  known  1."^  tha"  the  Japanese  ten- 
tatively had  offered  to  accept  an  agreement 
covering  17  of  70  categories  of  woolen  and 
man-made  goods.  It  wa.s  a  Kood  deal  But 
before  It  could  be  pinned  down,  the  Mills 
bll!  f. Hindered  under  the  we'eh'  of  s.-.me 
hltch-hlKlnp  riders  .inrt  the  B'st  CongreM 
r,.  out  of  tlmf  It  •"*»  at  thl»  point  that 
Michael  r>antrli  Wai«hlnrton  lr>hbTlnt  ?  >r 
the  Jitpaneac  tettlle  Induatry  t>^^«n  hln  prt- 
Mir   'ii'kp  w<-Y\  Wilbur  VniU, 
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DanieU  is  a  brilliant  salesman,  and  h<- 
never  sold  a  more  brilliant  bill  of  gf)ods.  He 
talked  MllU  into  buying  aa  agreement  not 
merely  on  woolens  and  man-mades.  but  on 
cotton  go<_,ds  also:  he  sold  the  Arkansas  law- 
maker a  single  over-all  celling  on  yards.  In- 
stead of  a  plan  of  quolas  by  category  or  by 
value;  aiid  he  came  up  with  a  base  year  com- 
prising total  yardage  imported  In  the  12 
months  ending  March  31.  1971— a  period  of 
record-breaking  imports  from  Japan. 

DEAL    IS    A    FRAUD 

What  doco  all  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  Japanese  producers — U  the  deal  goes 
through — could  cut  back  on  cheap  cottons 
and  substitute  equivalent  yardage  In  costly 
man-madps  In.stead  TTil.s  Is  precisely  what 
the  Japane.se  have  done  In  the  similar  ca.se 
of  steel:  here.  too.  a  single  over-all  celling 
was  fixed  by  tonnage,  whereupon  Japanese 
mills  converted  to  high-priced  specialty  pro- 
ducts. The  only  safeguard  under  the  Mills 
agreement  lies  In  a  vague  conrunltment  by 
Japan's  textile  industry  to  prevent  "undue 
distortions"  in  existing  patterns.  The  mean- 
ing Ls  unclear.  Perhaps  it  permius  due  dis- 
tortions. 

In  plain  lansrua«e,  the  deal  Is  a  fraud — a 
cynical  piece  of  business  that  plainly  de- 
served President  Nixon's  rejection. 

It  takes  a  big  man.  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  admit  a  ml.stake.  Mills  Is  such  a 
man.  If  he  will  reexamine  the  terms  of  his 
unfortunate  commitment,  he  will  under- 
stand why  the  Industry,  the  textile  unions, 
and  the  Administration  have  reacted  In 
stunned  amazement  to  his  action.  Thank- 
fully, the  deal  hangs  partly  on  the  consent 
of  Korea.  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
first  two  of  them  have  responded  cooly.  The 
House  a:id  Senate,  greatly  as  they  respect 
the  Arkansas  chairman,  should  respond  the 
same  way. 


CONCLUSTON  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Stevenson  ' .  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Chsilr  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  31)  to  provide  during  times  of 
high  unemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  f  .)r  unemployed  persons. 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities  In 
prov:dlng  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  committee 
amcndnient  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bin  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  as 
original  text  for  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'For  text  of  the  committee  amendment 
agreed  to  .see  page  8G13  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  30.  1971.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentsry  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Just  to  make  the 
record  clear,  that  would  include  any 
kind  of  amendment,  either  to  the  text  or 
the  whole  substance;  is  that  correct — 
including  a  motion  to  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any  part 
of  the  bill  would  be  .subject  to  amend- 
ment at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  entire  bill  would 
be  subject  to  a  motion  to  recommit;  is 
that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee substitute  is  considered  original 
text.  It  is  completely  amendable  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Including  a  motion  to 
commit.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  rgeommit  the  bill  would  also  be  in 
ordfer. 

/Mr.  DOMINICK.  Or  a  total  substitute 
for.  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

PRIVII.F.r.ES    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  yield  ju.st  briefly.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  in  additum  to  the 
four  committee  staff  members  allowed  on 
the  floor  under  the  standing  regulation, 
that  Mr.  William  R.  Bechtel  and  Mr. 
Jonathan  Steinberg  also  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  delibera- 
tion on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
G.fMBRELL).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  on  that,  will  he  allow  me 
to  have  Mr.  John  Scales  on  the  floor  in 
order  to  serve  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  that  an  additional 
staff  member  be  present? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  is  a  committee  staff 
member. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  does  not  need  to 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  in  this  instance 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  on  a 
bipartisan  vote  of  15  to  2.  has  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  proposed  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  as  a  way  for  Con- 
gress to  take  immediate  action  to  deal 
with  the  Nation's  serious  unemployment 
problem. 


This  bill  would  create  a  temporary 
stop-gap  emergency  employment  pro- 
gram to  place  approximately  150.000  of 
the  unemployed  in  already  existing,  re- 
sponsible and  vitally  necessary  jobs  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

It  would  auUiorize  funds  proportionate 
to  the  level  of  unemployment.  For  the 
first  year  it  would  authorize  a  maximum 
of  $750  million  and  for  the  second  year 
a  maximum  of  $1  billion;  hov.ever.  un- 
employment would  have  to  rise  to  the 
7-percent  level  and  remain  there  for  3 
months  in  order  to  trigger  that  full 
amount. 

This  is  emergency  legislation,  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  that  bilLs  were  re- 
ceived in  this  session  of  Congress.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  34  Senators,  with 
strong  support  in  both  parties.  Four  days 
of  public  hearings  were  held  at  which  it 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, National  Farmers  Union.  American 
Federation  of  State.  County,  and  Munici- 
pal organizations.  The  hearing  record 
has  been  printed  and  is  available  for 
study  by  Senators.  This  hearing  record 
tells  a  dramatic  story  of  spiraling  unem- 
ployment and  declining  public  services, 
which  are  combining  to  create  a  grave 
crisis  in  many  of  our  major  cities  and  in 
some  of  our  troubled  rural  areas. 

The  subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower  and  Poverty  voted  unani- 
mously to  approve  the  bill.  Tlie  full  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  ap- 
proved it  overwhelmingly  after  making  a 
number  of  amendments. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
quickly  approve  this  bill;  that  similar 
legislation  will  pass  the  HouiC  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  the  next  several 
weeks;  and  that  the  President  will  sign 
thus  emergency  stop-gap  legislation  into 
law  within  the  near  future.  If  our  hopes 
are  fulfilled  it  is  entirely  conceivable 
that,  in  the  month  of  May,  some  of  those 
who  are  today  most  deeply  distressed  by 
unemployment  would  be  moving  into  re- 
sponsible jobs  under  the  capable  super- 
vision of  State  and  local  official  and 
that  the  Congress  would  have  demon- 
strated anew  its  ability  to  respond 
promptly  to  a  national  crisis. 

For  Congress  to  fail  to  re- pond  to  the 
twin  problems  of  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  decUning  pubUc  services  could 
well  weaken  faith  in  the  American  sys- 
tem at  a  time  when  it  is  being  sorely 
tested. 

It  is  most  important  to  make  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  manpower  bill — the  Fm- 
plovment  and  Manpower  Act  of  1970— 
which  the  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  last  December  16  That  was 
a  much  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
reorganization  of  Federal  manpower 
faining  programs,  combined  with  a  per- 
manent public  service  employment  pro- 
gram on  a  much  more  substantial  scale. 
That  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  68  to 
6.  is  deserving  of  further  con.sideration 
and  will  be  taken  up  in  due  course  by  our 
committee  along  with  the  administra- 
tion's recently  introduced  new  manpower 
bill,  the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 


Apyi^  ^y 
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However,  no  matter  how  hopeful  sup- 
porters of  these  bills  may  be,  there  is  no 
Question  whatsoever  that  their  effective 
date  would  have  to  be  delayed  until  some- 
time in  1972. 

Meanwhile,  the  crisis  of  unemploy- 
ment is  squarely  upon  us.  Congress  can- 
not delay  a  single  week  in  facing  the  hu- 
man distress  caused  by  unemployment. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971,  which  has  moved  through  the  leg- 
islative p/ocess  with  astoni..liinp  speed, 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  act  immedi- 
ately and  responsibly  to  deal  with  a  crit- 
ical" national  problem,  while  the  tradi- 
tional congre-ssional  process  is  being  fol- 
lowed on  the  more  comprehensive  legis- 
lation. 

Tliis  bill,  S.  31,  represents  one  rather 
limited  feature  of  the  manpower  bill 
which  was  passed  and  vetoed  earlier.  1  his 
bill  consists  solely  of  a  temporary  stop- 
gap public  service  employment  program 
tri-jgered  by  high  national  unemploy- 
ment rates.  When  unemployment  aver- 
ages 4'-  percent  for  3  montlrs  this  bill 
would  authorize  S.iOO  million.  For  each 
increase  in  the  national  unemploymeiit 
rateof  one-half  of  1  percent  an  addition- 
al $100  million  would  be  authorized.  If 
unemployment  averaged  6  percent  for  3 
months  as  it  did  in  the  period  from  De- 
cember 1970  to  Februar\'  1971,  the  bill 
would  authorize  S800  million— however, 
there  is  a  ceiling  of  $750  million  on  au- 
thorizations in  the  first  year  regardless 
of  how  high  unemployment  goes. 

A  feature  very  .similar  to  this  was  in- 
corporated in  the  manpower  bill  which 
was  passed  and  vetoed  last  year.  That  bill 
authorized  a  permanent,  continuing  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  with  ad- 
ditional funds  triggered  when  unemploy- 
ment rose  above  4'..  percent. 

The  triccer  feature  is  a  concept 
originally  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
which  it  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
August  of  1969.  The  feature  was  refined 
by  Senator  Javits  and  incorporated  into 
last  year's  manpower  bill  which  was 
pa.ssed  and  vetoed. 

Now  we  have  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
consisting  solely  of  the  trigger  feature. 
In  his  veto  message  last  December 
16  the  President  criticized  the  concept 
of  permanent  public  service  employ- 
ment. But  he  added: 

Transitional  and  short-term  public  service 
employment  can  be  a  useful  component  of 
the  nation's  manpower  policies. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  bill  would 
provide.  Because  the  authorization  is 
limited  to  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  becau.se  the  entire  authoriza- 
tion expires  June  30,  1973,  this  is  strictly 
emergency  stopgap  legislation. 

The  bill  was  carefully  designed  to 
meet  the  objections  which  the  President 
raised  to  a  permanent  public  service  em- 
ployment program  in  his  veto  message. 

Even  though  many  of  us  in  both  par- 
ties continue  to  support  the  concept  of 
a  substantial,  continuing  public  service 
employment  program,  we  recognize  the 
need  to  offer  legislation  which  can  win 
broad  bipartisan  support  and  which  can 
merit  the  President's  signature  because 


it  is  so  urgent  that  we  do  something 
about  unemployment.  WhUe  we  continue 
to  consider  the  reform  of  manpower 
training  programs  and  the  perfecting 
of  permanent  public  service  employ- 
ment in  an  effort  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  the  administration,  we  feel  we  must 
offer  something  which  can  be  immedi- 
ately acceptable. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  on  February  23. 
I  must  say  that  a  number  of  us  were  sur- 
prised when  he  indicated  that  the  ad- 
ministration now  opposed  even  this 
temporary  emergency  employment  act. 
The  Secretary  was  most  candid  with  us. 
He  stated  in  his  testimony : 

Secretary  Hodgson — You  have  .  .  .  taken 
coenl/ance'  of  several  of  our  objections,  the 
triggering  mechanisms,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  the  kinds  of  public  service  employ- 
ment which  would  be  desirable,  and  the 
temporary  aspect  of  such  employment.  .  .  . 
As  1  sat  the  other  evening  trying  to  think 
how  you  must  react  to  our  current  posi- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  find 
yourself  thinking  that  you  have  come  to 
play  ball  In  our  court  and  we  have  moved 
the  court. 

Although  the  Secretary  conceded  that 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  is  sub- 
stantially the  kind  of  program  which  the 
administration  indicated  it  could  accept, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  te.stified  that  the 
administration  now  believes  it  could 
accept  such  a  program  only  if  it  were  a 
part  of  "special  revenue  sharing." 

The  administration,  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced March  16,  has  proposed  to  in- 
crease pre.'-ent  Federal  manpower  funds 
from  about  $1.6  billion  to  $2  billion  a  year 
and  to  transfer  85  percent  of  this  money 
directly  to  mayors  and  Governors.  If 
these  officials  chose  to  tise  some  of  those 
funds  for  a  temporary  public  service  em- 
ployment program,  such  as  is  authorized 
in  bill  S.  31.  the  administration  would 
have  no  objection. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  conceded  that  this  bill, 
S.  31.  the  Emercency  Elmployment  Act, 
IS  the  kind  of  bill  which  the  administra- 
tion has  advocated  in  the  past,  and  that 
it  has  no  objection  to  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation. 

The  administration's  object  is  limited 
.■solely  to  the  fact  that  the  fimds  au- 
thoi-ized  in  this  act  for  payment  to 
mayors.  Govornors  and  other  local  pro- 
gram sponsors  would  not  be  paid  out  as  a 
l)^rt  of  it.s  "special  revenue  sharing" 
proposals. 

Without  in  any  way  prejudging  the 
merits  of  the  administration's  "special 
revenue  sharing"  proposals,  certainly  any 
reasonable  observer  would  have  to  con- 
cede that  they  will  require  considerable 
debate  and  discu.ssion  in  public  hearings, 
in  executive  sessions  of  committees  and 
on  the  floors  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Prom  the  limited  view  we  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  recently  introduced  special 
revenue  sharing  legislation  involving 
manpower  fimds,  and  from  the  com- 
ments we  have  already  received  from 
civil  rights  organizations  and  many 
others,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  this 
legislation  will  take  some  time  if  it  is  to 
be  prudently  considered  and  responsibly 
dealt  with  by  the  Congress.  Our  com- 


mittee is  presently  involved  in  hearings 
on  the  administration's  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  expires  June  30.  Unless  our  com- 
mittee and  the  comparable  committee 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  arc  able 
to  move  along  exijeditiously  to  consider 
the  extension  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  to  secure  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  through  both  ho'oses  of 
the  Congress,  many  of  our  existing  man- 
power programs  would  die  a  sudden 
death  along  with  other  worthwhile  pro- 
gr.ims  .such  as  Headstart,  legal  services, 
comprehensive  health  services,  alcoholic 
counseling  and  dioig  rehabilitation. 

As  soon  as  our  committee  completes 
action  on  the  administration  proposal  to 
extend  the  Ec^jnomic  Opixjrtimity  Act 
we  will  begin  hearings  on  tiie  admin- 
istration s  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  and  the  man;x;wer  bill  which  was 
passed  and  vetoed  la^t  year. 

I  can  apjjreciate  the  vei-y  Irigh  priority 
whicii  the  administration  has  given  in 
tlus  session  of  Congress  to  establishing 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  both 
general  revenue  sharing  and  special  rev- 
enue sharing,  as  the  administration  has 
described  it.  Certainly  the  Congress  in- 
tends to  consider  all  these  pro]X)sals  with 
an  open  mind  and  in  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner  possible. 

However,  I  think  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible to  insist  that  the  unemployed  sit 
and  wait  for  Congress  to  resolve  the  com- 
plex issues  involved  in  revenue  sharing. 

Because  the  administration  lias  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  this  bill,  because 
the  unemployment  situation  is  so  grave 
and  so  immediate,  becau.se  the  cities,  the 
counties,  the  States,  and  the  depre.ssed 
rural  areas  are  asking  for  immediate 
help,  and  becau.se  this  bill  can  put 
men  and  women  to  work  within  the  next 
60  to  90  days,  the  responsible  course  of 
action  is  to  pass  this  legislation  now  and 
deal  with  the  broader  questions  involved 
in  revenue  sharing  and  alternative  man- 
power proposals  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

THE    TTNEMPLOYMENT    PROBLEM 

The  facts  on  unemployment  have  been 
presented  to  us  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  Unemployment  has  been 
increasing  steadily  since  the  latter  part 
of  1969,  and  for  the  last  few  months  has 
stood  at  the  highest  level  in  the  last  9 
or  10  years.  We  have  5.442.000  people 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics report  of  March  5,  1971.  Of  this 
group  1.179.000  have  been  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  longer.  A  total  of  451.000 
have  been  unemployed  for  27  weeks  or 
longer. 

Many  groups  within  the  labor  force  are 
especially  hard  hit  by  unemployment. 
The  rate  for  white  workers  as  a  whole  is 
5.3  percent  but  the  rate  for  Negroes  and 
other  nonwhites  is  9.6  percent.  Unem- 
ployment among  blue  collar  workers 
stands  at  7.4  percent.  Among  construc- 
tion workers  it  is  11  percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  teenages  is 
16.7  percent  and  the  rate  for  black  teen- 
agers is  31.3  percent. 

Many  of  our  major  cities  have  unem- 
ployment rates  much  higher  than  the  na- 
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tional  average.  The  distress  is  particu- 
larly severe  m  Seattle  and  Spokane, 
WashinKLon:  Wichita.  Kan.sa.s.  Lowell 
and  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and 
in  the  iiinrr  portions  of  most  of  our 
large  cities  such  as  New  York,  Detroit, 
Los  Ang.'les,  Newark,  Baltimore  and 
many  others. 

The  mayor  of  Detroit  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  t.he  inner  city  is  24  percent. 
and  he  e.sti mated  that  almost  every  other 
person  between  18  and  25  years  of  aKc  is 
unemployed.  Governor  John  GlUlgan  of 
Ohio  testified  that  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  inner  cities  areas  of  Cleveland 
and  Toledo  was  15  percent  or  higher  for 
1970. 

Official  unemployment  rates  for  many 
cities  and  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  in  which  they  are  located 
tend  to  underestimate  the  i  nemployment 
problem  because  the  problem  is  often 
highly  concentrated  in  certain  sections  of 
the  city. 

We  also  have  many  r-.'.ral  areas  with 
widespread  chronic  unemployment. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  different 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  serious  unem- 
ployment problem.  The  sponsors  of  bill 
S.  31  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the  one 
and  only  way  to  address  the  problem. 

Howev?r,  our  committee  Is  responsible 
for  leRislation  in  the  field  of  manpower. 
Prom  exhaustive  hearings  which  we  hold 
in  1969  and  1970  we  have  documented  the 
fact  that  we  must  supplement  our  Fed- 
eral manpower  training  programs  with  a 
public  service  employment  prograun 
which  will  offer  real  job  opportunities 
rather  than  mere  training  slots. 

For  several  years  now  our  Federal  man- 
power training  programs  have  had  ap- 
proximately 450,000  to  500.000  persons 
enrolled  in  them  at  any  given  time.  The 
overwhelming  majority  are  involved  In 
training  programs  rather  than  real  job 
opportunities.  Unfortunately  the  job 
placement  record  for  these  manpower 
programs  is  not  particularly  high. 

But  most  important  of  all.  manpower 
training  programs  are  no  answer  to  a 
problem  such  as  the  sharp  increase  in 
unemployment  which  has  occurred  in 
the  past  15  months.  It  was  hard  enough 
for  graduates  of  our  manpower  training 
programs  to  find  jobs  when  we  had  3.3 
percent  unemployment  In  February 
1969.  Imagine  the  increased  difficulty 
for  those  who  have  been  turned  out  into 
a  labor  market  with  5.8  percent,  6.0  per- 
cent and  6.2  percent  unemployment  such 
as  we  have  had  in  this  past  December, 
January  and  February. 

Manpower  training  programs  have 
not  expanded  to  take  care  of  any  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  massive  increase 
in  the  unemployed. 

Attempts  to  place  manpower  training 
program  graduates  in  jobs  In  the  private 
sector  have  not  been  successful  at  a  time 
when  industries  are  laying  off  veteran 
employees  with  highly  developed  skills 
and  considerable  seniority. 

It  is  obvious  if  we  are  to  place  any  sig- 
nificant number  of  the  unemployed  in 
worthwhile  jobs  in  the  near  future,  pub- 
lic service  employment  offers  the  great- 
est potential  of  any  program. 

The  Jobs  are  already  there.  Mayors, 


Governors,  and  county  executives  have 
testified  that  they  have  thousands  of 
Jobs — vital,  necessary  Jobs,  already  ap- 
proved in  the  normal  budget  process — 
which  simply  cannot  be  filled  for  lack  of 
tax  revenues. 

By  placing  some  significant  number 
of  the  unemployed  in  these  vacant  jobs 
in  State  and  local  government  agencies 
we  not  only  will  be  easing  the  crisis  of 
unemployment  and  making  destitute 
people  self-sufficient  again,  but  we  also 
will  be  strengthening  and  raising  the 
quality  of  vital  public  services  which  are 
of  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 

Questions  often  are  asked  as  to  the 
kinds  of  jobs  which  would  be  filled  un- 
der this  program.  Public  service  employ- 
ment offers  the  broadest  possible  array 
of  Job  opportunities.  Government  Is  the 
largest  single  employer  in  America  and 
offers  the  broadest  range  of  employment 
opportunities  at  various  skill  and  wage 
levels.  In  State  and  local  service,  there 
are  more  than  10  million  jobs. 

Eligible  applicants  under  the  Emer- 
gency EJmployment  Act  would  include 
States,  cities.  coiintie.s  and  other  units 
of  general  local  government  and  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions such  as  hospitals. 

These  units  of  goveniment  or  agencies 
would  submit  application.:  to  tiis  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  outlining  the  kind  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  which 
they  would  propose  to  operate.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  applications  would  cover  a 
broad  range  of  Jobs  in  areas  such  as  edu- 
cation, health  care,  housing,  neighbor- 
hood improvement,  public  safety,  street 
and  park  maintenance,  transportation, 
con.servation  and  so  forth.  No  specific 
wage  and  salary  levels  are  established. 
The  bill  provides  that  public  service  em- 
ployees would  be  paid  the  minimum  wage 
or  prevailing  wage  for  thase  doiHK  iden- 
tical work.  In  other  words,  public  service 
job  slots  could  be  provided  at  many  dif- 
ferent levels  consistent  with  existing  job 
descriptions,  education  and  skill  require- 
ments and  so  forth. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  au- 
thorized to  pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  an  approved  public  service  em- 
ployment program. 

In  1968,  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
was  much  smaller  than  it  is  today,  the 
Kemer  Commission  recommended  the 
creation  of  1,000.000  public  service  Jobs 
in  the  public  sector  and  an  additional 
1,000,000  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  The 
estimated  150,000  Jobs  which  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  would  create 
would  simply  be  one  small  step  toward 
fulfilling  that  recommendation. 

This  emergency  bill  does  not  of  course 
Involve  the  comprehensive  reform  of  our 
existing  manpower  training  programs 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act  which  was  passed 
and  vetoed  last  fall.  However,  it  retains 
that  bill's  emphasis  on  good  Jobs,  real 
Jobs,  offering  solid  career  opportunities 
as  opposed  to  "makework"  or  "dead  end" 
type  Jobs. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  the  sponsors 
of  this  bUl  and  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  committee  agrees  with  the  ad- 
ministration. In  facing  up  to  the  need 
to  ftind  Jobs  as  a  tool  with  which  to  fight 


unemployment  and  poverty,  we  are  most 
anxious  that  these  be  good  jobs  which 
perform  vitally  needed  public  services 

An  mteresting  article  was  written  by 
Jerome  M.  Rosow,  Assistant  Secretary  oJ 
Lat>or,  in  tiie  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture of  January  23,  1971.  Mr.  Rosow 
stated: 

I  fear  that  If  the  Job  j  not  a  real  one 
and  If  a  man  loses  self  respect  by  working 
In  a  Job  that  has  an  Image  of  being  a  pro- 
gr.'tm  for  cast-offs  on  the  dole,  then  he  U  not 
going  Ur>  achieve  Independence  ...  In  the 
past  the  Idea  was  to  search  for  a  task  that 
the  unemployed  could  perform;  little  weight 
was  given  to  lu  community  benefit.  The  op- 
poslte  approach  Is  first  to  select  a  product  or 
a  service  that  U  actually  desired  by  the 
cmmunity.  If  w,e  cmpha.ii/e  the  product 
and  perTorm  a  needed  service  to  the  ootn- 
munlty,  the  program  will  more  nearly  serve 
Its  function  as  an  adjunct  to  regular  em- 
ployment. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  those 
thoughts.  So  do  the  chief  executives  of 
our  cities  who  have  testified  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  this  bill. 

For  example.  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New 
York  testified  on  February  8: 

The  notion  Is  often  expressed  that  this 
legislation  will  represent  simply  temporary 
make-Aork  of  a  WPA  nature.  Totally  lu- 
correct.  It  Is  not  make-work.  It  Is  badiy- 
needed  public  service. 

Mayor  Lindsay  said  that  New  York 
could  provide  "50.000  to  75,000  additional 
public  service  jobs  tomorrow  morning  if 
we  had  the  funding."  People  who  might 
otherwise  be  on  welfare  could  be  em- 
ployed in  areas  such  as  sanitation,  edu- 
cational aides,  nurses  aides,  practical 
nurses,  and  law-enforcement  aides. 
Mayor  Lindsay  said. 
Mayor  Gribbs  of  Detroit  testified: 
I  could  hire  2,600  today  for  the  city  of 
Detroit.  And  '.here  are  positions  that  go 
along  the  whole  vertical  structure  of  various 
services  from  an  executive  level  down  to 
technical  and  down  to  laborers  level. 

County  Executive  John  H.  Mulroy  of 
Onondaga  County,  N.Y.  testified: 

We  are  faced  with  an  unemployment  crlsU 
and  an  employment  shortage  at  the  public 
service  level.  How  fortunate  that  there  Is  one 
solution  to  both  problems;  that  is,  to  hire 
the  unemployed  in  public  service  Jobs.  Our 
county  provides  some  26  countywlde  serv- 
ices Including  health  programs,  welfare, 
parks,  recreation,  civil  defense,  water  and 
sewer  services,  sewage  treatment,  road  main- 
tenance and  even  a  community  college.  Po- 
tential Jobs  exist  In  almost  every  department 
of  our  county  government.  These  services  are 
not  "make-work"  Jobs.  Rather  they  are  a 
response  to  the  new  needs  of  the  community, 
and  I  dare  say  that  each  of  our  3,049  countle* 
could  cite  similar  examples. 

When  our  committee  first  developed 
proposed  public  service  employment  leg- 
islation in  1969  and  early  1970  the  ad- 
ministration Indicated  opposition  to  the 
concept.  However,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  committees  in  both  Houses, 
the  administration  came  to  support  the 
concept  of  public  service  employment  In 
a  number  of  significant  ways. 

The  administration  supported  public 
service  employment  in  the  comprehen- 
sive manpower  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  November. 

The  administration  is  now  supporting 
public    service    emplosrment,    with    100 
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percent  Federal  funding,  in  Its  recently 
introduced  Manpower  Revenue-Sharing 

Act, 

And  the  administration  has  proposed 
an  $800  million  public  service  employ- 
ment program  to  create  200,000  Jobs  for 
welfare  recipients  as  a  part  of  its  family 
assistance  plan,  with  an  effective  date  of 
July  1.  1972. 

We  welcome  these  significant  moves 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  em- 
brace the  public  service  employment  con- 
cept. If  a  family  assistance  plan  is  en- 
acted in  this  session  of  Congress  It  cer- 
tainly should  include  a  significant  pub- 
lic service  employment  component  be- 
cause otherwise  there  would  be  virtu- 
ally no  hope  of  placing  any  substantial 
number  of  welfare  recipients  in  Jobs 
Public  service  employment  as  a  part  ol 
the  family  assistance  plan  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  this  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  effect 
immediately  and  to  serve  a  much  broader 
segment  of  the  population  than  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  Is  designed  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  my  just- 
concluded  remarks  there  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  explanation  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  and  ap- 
pended thereto  a  long  list  of  cities  with 
unemployment  at  4.5  percent  or  higher, 
and  that  there  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  Proposed  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 

The  Co'u-ept:  The  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  combines  two  concepts  that  have 
bipartisan  and  Administration  support:  (1) 
Transitional  public  service  employment;  (2) 
Counter-cyclical  spending  for  manpower  dur- 
ing periods  of  economic  slowdown. 

The  bill  jn  brief:  The  bill  would  provide 
for  a  temporary  program  of  public  service 
employment — in  locally  designed  programs 
at  the  state,  county,  and  municipal  level — 
when  national  rate  of  unemployment  equals 
or  exceeds  4.5'",  for  three  months.  Appropria- 
tions of  up  to  $750,000,000  would  be  author- 
ized through  June  30.  1972,  and  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  but  the  level 
could  be  lower  because  funding  Is  based  on  a 
sliding  scale  depending  upon  the  unemploy- 
ment ra.e.  (See  summary  of  bill  attached.) 

The  background:  In  the  past  few  years 
numerous  commissions  and  task  forces  have 
called  for  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams, recognizing  that  declining  public  serv- 
ices and  unemployment  were  two  problems 
that  could  thereby  be  attacked  simultane- 
ously. 

Rising  unemployment  during  the  current 
recession  makes  this  approach  even  more  ur- 
gent. Fourteen  mayors  of  the  nation's  largest 
cities  and  several  Governors  and  county  ex- 
ecutives, appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
documented  the  problems,  and  pleaded  for 
the  prompt  enactment  of  S.  31. 

Legislative  history: 

August  1969— The  Administration  Intro- 
duced the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969 
asking  an  automatic  "triggering"  of  an  addi- 
tional 10%  in  manpower  funds  when  unem- 
ployment exceeds  4.6%  for  three  months. 

Dec.  10,  1970— The  Senate  voted  68-13  lor 
tile  Conference  Report  on  the  Employment 
»nd  Manpower  Act  of  1970.  which  Included 


a  major  reform  of  manpower  programs  and 
a  permanent  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram. 

Dec.  16.  1970  The  Preeldent  vetoed  the  ESn- 
ployment  and  Manpower  Act,  particularly 
objecting  to  the  permanent  public  service 
employment  program.  In  his  veto  message. 
President  Nixon  said:  "Transitional  and 
short-term  public  service  employment  can  be 
a  useful  component  of  the  nation's  man- 
power policies." 

Jan.  25,  1971  With  unemployment  at  6% 
1 5.4  million  Americans  unemployed)  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  34  Senators  introduced  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

Feb.  1971  Admlnlsiration  supports  $800 
million  for  200,000  public  service  employment 
Jobs  for  those  on  welfare  assistance.  That 
program  would  take  effect  July  1972. 

Mar.  16,  1971  Administration's  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  proposals  introduced  In 
Senate. 

Mar.  17.  1971  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
Committee  ordered  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  reported  to  the  Senate  by  vote  of 
15  to  2.  Report  fled  March  27. 

THE    EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT    ACT    AND    MAN- 
POWER    REVENUE     SHARING 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 
Introduced  only  two  weeks  ago,  would  elimi- 
nate standards  for  approving  federal  funds 
for  manpower  programs  and  also  raises  many 
other  serious  questions,  including  the  future 
role  of  vocatlona"  education.  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies,  ajd  the  public  employment 
service  In  the  future  of  local  manpower  pro- 
grams. Ail  these  questions  must  be  aired  In 
hearings  t>efore  the  Senate  can  properly  con- 
sider this  "revolutionary"  new  concept  for 
manpower  programs.  The  Administration's 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  bill  has  rigid  al- 
location formula,  which  could  result  in  mas- 
sive shifts  in  on-going  programs.  The  matter 
ol  how  manpower  funds  are  allocated  is  very 
complex  and  requires  careful  consideration 
in  hearings  and  mark-up  sessions. 

(Senate  bill  S.  31  was  Introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 26  by  the  following  34  Senators:  Nelson, 
Javits,  Bayh,  Bellmon,  Brooke,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Case,  Cranston,  Eagleton,  Qravel, 
HarrU,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Hughes,  Hum- 
phrey, Jackson,  Kennedy,  McOovern,  Mag- 
nuEon.  Mathlae,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Muskle, 
Pearson,  Pell,  Percy,  Randolph,  Rlblcoff, 
Sohwelker,  Scott,  Stevenson,  Tunney,  and 
Williams) 

The  propoeed  Emergency  ESnployment  Act 
of  1971  (8.  31)  would  authorize  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs  during  times  of 
high  unemployment.  Financial  assistance 
would  be  made  available  to  States,  cities  and 
counties,  and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies, 
to  provide  useful  employment  In  such 
counties,  and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies, 
needed  fields  of  public  service  as  envlron- 
menta,!  quality,  health  care,  public  safety, 
education,  transportation,  recreation,  main- 
tenance of  parks,  streets,  and  other  public 
facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  pwllutioo  con- 
trol, housing  and  neighborhood  Improve- 
ments, rural  development,  conservation, 
beautlflcatlon,  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  conmiunity  Improvement. 

Appropriations  of  up  to  $750,000,000 
through  June  30.  1972,  and  $1,000,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973  would  be  authorized  un- 
der the  following  circumstances : 

Annual  funding  of  $500,000,000  would  be 
authorized  when  the  national  unemployment 
rate  Is  iVi  {jercent  or  higher  for  three  con- 
secutive months.  Additional  amounts  of 
$100,000,000  would  be  triggered  for  each  one- 
half  of  one  percent  by  which  the  average 
unemployment  rate  for  three  consecutive 
months  exceeds  4y2  percent.  Funds  could  no 
longer  be  obligated  after  the  national  rate 
of  unemployment  is  reduced  below  4 ',2  per- 
cent. The  legislation  would  be  In  effect  until 
July  1,  1973. 

The  bill  provides  for  apportioning  funds 


among  States  and  local  areas  within  each 
State  and  among  significant  segments  of  the 
population  on  an  equitable  basis,  and  to  the 
extent  practicable  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  severity  of  unemployment.  Up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
this  legislation  would  be  available  for  train- 
ing and  inAnpower  services  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams. 

The  bin  provides  for  periodic  reviews  of 
the  employment  prospects  for  each  person 
employed  In  a  public  service  Job  assisted  un- 
der the  legislation  and  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  as  the  rate  of  unemployment  ap- 
proaches 4 '4  percent,  to  establish  procedures 
to  assure  that  maximum  efforts  will  be  made 
to  assist  public  service  Jobholders  In  locating 
employment  or  training  opportunities  i.ot 
supported  under  this  legislation. 

AREAS   WITH    UNEMPLOYMENT,   i.b   PERCENT    OR   HIGHER 


January  1971 


Number 


Rate 


Alabama.  Mobile. 6.200 

Arizonj;  Phoenix _ 20.600 

Calitornia: 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove 43,300 

Fresno H.600 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 2b9.  400 

Sacramento  .            . 23.700 

San  Bernardifio-Rmerside-Ontarjo 29,100 

San  Diego                        33,300 

San  Ftancisco-Oakland 90.400 

SanJote.       34,700 

StocKton    13,500 

Connecticut; 

Bridgeport 21. 100 

HartlDrd 20.600 

New  Britain  5.800 

New  Haven 12,000 

Stamford... 6.900 

Waterbury      10,300 

Delaware:  Wilmington 11.000 

Florida;  Miami  29.500 

Georgia: 

Augusta     5.000 

Columbus.. 4,000 

Hawaii;  Honolulu 13,200 

Illinois:  Rockford 8,500 

Indiana: 

Evansville S.700 

Fori  Wayne 7,100 

Gsry-Hamllton-Ea$t  Chicago 11. 100 

Indianapolis 26.200 

South  Bend 8,200 

Terre  Haute 4,800 

Kansas:  Wichita  16,700 

Kentucky:  Louisville 19,000 

Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge 8,000 

New  Orleans 25,600 

Shreveport 6,700 

Maine:  Portland 3,300 

Maryland:  Baltimors 40,700 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 76.600 

Brockton 5,300 

Fall  River 5,400 

Lawrence-Havertilll 8.500 

LowelL 7.6O0 

New  Bedford 7,800 

Springfield-Holyoke 18,400 

Worcester 10,300 

Michigan: 

Battle  Creek 5,900 

Detroit 143,000 

nint 13.600 

Grand  Rapkls 19,100 

Kalamazoo 6,400 

Lansing 8.400 

Muskegon-Muskegon  Heights 6,700 

Saginaw 5,100 

Minnesota: 

Duluth-Superior 2. 500 

Minneapolis-SL  Paul 42,100 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City 38,300 

St.  Louis 64,900 

New  Jersey: 

Atlantic  City 8.100 

Jersey  City 27,  500 

Newark..- 57,400 

New  Brunswick-Penh  Amt»oy 21,400 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic 40.900 

Trenton 7,700 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque. 6.800 

New  York: 

BiBghamton 8, 100 

Buffalo 38. 100 

NewYorV 280,800 

Rochester 18.900 

Syracuse 15,500 

Utica-Rome 10,  WO 


'.  9 

b  1 

8  2 
8.1 

7.6 
7  4 
7  4 
7.0 
6.1 
7.6 
U  0 

11.6 
5.7 

10.8 
6.5 
6.8 

11.1 
5.1 
4.6 


8 


5.4 
5.4 
4.6 
5.5 
7  6 
7.0 
10.3 
5.0 

6.2 
5.8 
5.5 
4.5 
4.5 

5.3 
8.7 
9.7 
9.1 
11.7 
12.3 
8.3 
7.0 

8.1 
8.3 
7.3 
8.4 
7.5 
5.4 
11.0 
5.9 

5.1 
4.8 

6.2 
6.3 

10.5 
9.0 
6.3 
6.S 
6.8 
5.0 
5.4 

6.e 

6.8 
5.1 
4.8 

6.0 
7.6 
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Number 

Rale 

Norttt  Carolina.  A^heville 

3,000 

13.000 
7,500 

29  800 

47  600 
18,  700 

5  200 
5,500 

14,900 
11   700 
11  000 

30  800 

3,  ^00 

6  400 

7.400 
114,400 

46  -m 

7,600 
10  000 

4,100 
8.000 

0) 
31,90U 

0) 

7.  ?00 

4.700 

5,900 

15,900 

12.800 

79.900 

10,700 

14.400 

(') 

2,000 

33.900 

5.400 

4  8 

Ohio 

Akron 

4   7 

Canton 

Cincinnati I..",!" 

Cleveland  ._..„„. ..».t. 

Dayton                       ,^^ ,,_-,,,...., 

Hamillon-Middlelon    ..^...l".. 

4.8 
5.1 
5.0 
5.0 
6  3 

Lorame-Elyria 

5.9 

Toledo.    .              

Youngslown- Warren l^...^,.^'.. 

Oklahoma   Tulsa... ,.,.. 

Oregon:  Portland „. 

Pennsylvania: 

Altoona         .... „., 

Erie                ,„..„...„».  :.i;'. 

5.3 

5,1 
5.7 
6.7 

6  3 
S  6 

Jonnstown   ...,„ „..„,. 

Ptiila-lelphia „..  ... 

7.8 

5  4 

PitfsbuiKh .*,.»i....i*i.. 

4  g 

Scranlon          .^»-„,.,. 

Will.es  Sarre-Hazleton 

Puerto  Rico  : 

Mayaguez 

7.6 
7.0 

13  5 

Ponce . 

San  Juan 

15.7 

Rhode  island   Piovidence-Pawtucket 

South  Carolina 

7.8 
(') 

5  6 

Texas 

Beaunront-Poff  Artliiir 

Corpus  Chiisti 

El  Paso 

4.5 
4  7 

Fort  Worth       

5  0 

Utah  Salt  Lake  City 

Washington: 

Seat'ie 

5.8 

12  7 

Spo)<ana 

9  1 

Tacoma 

West  V'ginia 

10.7 
(1) 

Wisconsin' 

Kenosha 

4  9 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

5.3 
8  4 

>  lnfo:rr,ation  not  svanabie 

Source  of  mateiial:  Bureau  of  Lator  Statistics. 

(Sena,e  bill  S.  31  was  introduced  on 
January  25  by  the  following  34  Senators: 
Nelson,  Javits,  Bayh,  Bellmon.  Brooke,  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Case,  Cranston,  Eagleton, 
Gravel,  Harris.  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Hughes, 
Humphrey,  Jackson,  Kennedy.  McGovern. 
Magnuson,  Mathlas,  Mondale,  Montoya, 
Muskie,  Pearson,  Pell,  Percy,  Randolph, 
Rlblcoff,  Schwelker,  Scott,  Stevenson,  Tun- 
ney,  and  Williams) 

The  proposed  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  (3.  31)  would  authorize  public 
service  employment  programs  during  times 
of  high  unemployment.  Financial  assist- 
ance W3uld  be  made  available  to  States,  cities 
and  counties,  and  public  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, to  provide  useful  employment  In  such 
needed  fields  of  public  service  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  public  safety, 
education,  transportation,  recreation,  main- 
tenance of  parks,  streets,  and  other  public 
facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  pollution  con- 
trol, housing  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ments, rural  development,  conservation, 
beautificatlon,  and  other  fields  of  human 
betierment    and    community    improvement. 

Appropriations  of  up  to  $750,000,000 
through  June  30.  1972.  and  SI. 000.000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973  would  be  authorized  under 
the    following    circumstances: 

Annual  funding  oi  $500,000,000  would  be 
authorized  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  4'2  percent  or  higher  for  three 
consecutive  months.  Additional  amounts  of 
$100,000,000  would  be  triggered  for  each 
one-half  of  one  percent  by  which  the  aver- 
age unemployment  rate  for  three  consecutive 
months  exceeds  4'i  percent.  Funds  could 
no  longer  be  obligated  after  the  national 
rate  of  unemployment  Is  reduced  below  4I2 
percent.  The  le^alatlon  would  be  in  effect 
until  July  1,  1973. 

The  bin  provides  for  apportioning  funds 
among  States  and  local  areas  within  each 
State  and  among  significant  segmenta  of  the 
population  on  an  equitable  basis,  and  to  the 
extent  practicable  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  severity  of  unemployment.  Up  to  20 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  carrying 
out  this  legislation  would  be  available  for 


training  and  manpower  services  for  persons 
employed  In  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  provides  for  periodic  reviews  of 
the  employment  prospects  for  each  person 
employed  In  a  public  service  job  assisted 
under  the  legislation  and  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  as  the  rate  of  unemployment 
approaches  4'2  percent,  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  maximum  efforts  will  be 
made  to  assist  public  service  Jobholders  In 
locating  employment  or  training  opportuni- 
ties not  supported  tmder  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  insertions  I  have  just  presented,  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post, 
dated  Anrll  1,  1971,  entitled  "Emergency 
Employment  Act,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Emergency  Employment  Act 
The  Senate  is  .scheduled  today  to  take  up 
an  emergency  mea.sure  designed  to  pvA  sr-mo 
150,000  unemployed  persons  to  work  in  viral 
state  and  municipal  public  Jobr,  The  bill  Is 
cosponsored  bv  34  senators  and  endorsed  by 
the  National  Leaeue  of  Cltie.s.  the  US.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  National  Assoclati(,n 
of  Counties  and  a  good  many  other  estim- 
able public  bodies.  Ever>-  consideration  of 
logic  and  necessity  seems  to  support  it  as 
well. 

Two  parallel  developments  that  have  taken 
place  in  almost  everv  ma|or  cltv  of  the  coun- 
try dictate  emergency  action.  Or.e  is  a  sharp 
nse  in  unemployment:  which  has  created  a 
crisis  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  urban 
families.  The  other  is  a  drop  in  the  revenue.s 
available  to  city  governments  resulting  In  a 
drastic  cutback  of  vital  municipal  services: 
and  this  operates,  of  course,  to  aggravate  the 
hardships  sutTered  bv  the  unemploved.  Fund 
shortages  have  resulted  In  unfilled  Jobs  In 
the  face  of  eager  but  idle  worker:^.  Mayor 
DAlesandro  of  Baltimore  summed  it  all  up 
graphically  enough  in  testimony  recently  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

The  Jobs  are  there  In  Baltimore.  Our  proba- 
tion officers  are  handling  the  highest  work- 
loads in  the  history  of  the  admlni.-;tration  of 
Justice  In  our  city.  We  have  a  municipal  hos- 
pital, one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  ve* 
the  amount  of  registered  nurses,  the  amount 
of  nurses'  aides  that  are  servicing  the  various 
floors  are  at  a  minimum.  W'e  pride  our- 
selves on  being  the  showcase  in  urban  re- 
newal and  housing  and  redevelopment:  yet 
m  the  conservation  areas  we  cannot  move  be- 
yond the  central  business  district  or  ^he  little 
i.elghborhocds  that  serve  as  the  core  around 
it.  because  of  lack  of  Inspectors  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  waiting  rnUs  of  com- 
petent, eligible  people  whi.  can  fill  the  jobs. 
The  work  is  there  The  jobs  are  there.  We 
have  the  plans.  We  don't  have  the  financial 
resources  to   follow  through. 

Mayor  after  mavor  came  hef^ire  the  com- 
mittee to  report  the  same  paradox.  Countv 
Executive  John  Spellman  of  King  Countv 
Washington,  said  "The  displ.icement  which 
has  occurred  In  the  Puget  Sound  area  leaves 
us  with  the  worst  national  resource  w.aste 
in  our  nation's  history.  Talenttd  men  and 
women,  superbly  trained,  highly  productive. 
with  a  desire  to  work  and  to  contribute  to 
the  nation's  economy,  sit  idle." 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  would  put 
many  of  these  people  to  work  by  funding 
public  service  employment  programs  in  such 
fields  as  environmental  quality,  health  care, 
public  safety,  education,  transportation,  rec- 
reation, maintenance  of  parks,  streets  and 
other  public  facilities,  conservation,  beauti- 
ficatlon and  other  aspects  of  community  im- 
provement. It  would  authorize  appropriations 
up  to  $750  million  through  June  30.  1972. 
and  a  billion  dollars  for  fiscal   year   1973  to 


be  provided  on   a  sliding  scale  based  unon 
the  national  rate  of  unemployment 

La.st  December.  President  Nixon  vetoed  »r 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act  which  em 
bodied  a  permanent  public  service  emmov" 
inent  pn.Kram  The  proprxsal  before  the  Sei" 
ate  loduv  is  temporary  in  character  with  t^ 
more  than  a  two-year  duration:  but  the  ad 
ministration  is  opposed  to  It  anyway  asklnj 
Congres.s  ln.stead  to  take  up  Its  Manpown 
Revenue  Sharing  bill.  Whatever  the  merlte 
of  revenue  sharing.  Its  highly  controversiil 
character  makes  it  unlikely  to  win  con 
gresslonal  approval  in  time  to  be  of  much 
service  to  the  crisis-pressed  cities  or  to  iht 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  city-dwellers  now 
out  of  work.  The  emergency  calls  for  emer- 
gency help  from  the  federal  government 
Congress  ought  to  furnish  it  without  delay 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  two  or  three 
connected  questions  are  not  entirely  clear 
to  me  on  the  basis  of  the  very  able  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
Senator's  understanding,  and  verify  my 
own.  as  to  who  is  a  qualified  employer 
under  this  act.  Is  it  po.ssible  or  is  it  not 
possible,  under  this  act.  for  a  municipal- 
ity to  employ  a  private  concern  in  a  pub- 
lic works  project  of  some  type  and  then 
to  employ  men  under  that  program  and 
still  have  it  qualify? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  eligible  applicants 
under  the  act  are  States,  cities,  counties. 
Indian  tribes,  public  and  private  non- 
profit associations,  but  no  private  busi- 
ness is  eligible. 

Mr.  TAFT.  So  that  evon  if  a  municipal- 
ity wished  to  contract,  .say.  for  a  service 
contract  or  public  works  contract  with  a 
private  concern,  the  employment  under 
.such  a  private  concern  would  not  be  cov- 
ered? In  other  words,  tlu.s  is  not  a  pub- 
lic works  type  act? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
leave  that  answer.  If  I  may  interject.  I 
think  we  should  note  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  doing  what  the  Senator  has  m 
mind.  but.  again,  not  with  the  kind  of 
entity  he  had  in  mind  when  he  asked  the 
question.  I  refer  to  a  local  service  com- 
pany, a  truly  local  poverty  based  type  of 
corporation,  which  I  think  we  are  very 
an.xious  to  encourage,  and  not  to  dis- 
courage. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  otlier  woids.  he  is  say- 
ing it  would  be  a  nonprofit  corporation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  More  than  nonprofit.  It 
i.^  defined  on  page  37  of  the  bill,  lines 
17  to  ?.2.  and  i"  means  owned  or  operated 
:n  substantial  part  by  unemployed  or 
lov.-mcome  residents  of  the  arec  to  be 
.-eived.  So  that  it  is  unir^ucly  our  effort  In 
self-help  in  the  poverty  field.  I  wish  it 
were  appreciaole.  but  I  fear  it  will  not 
be.  in  terms  of  actual  figure.s  of  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  the 
explanation. 

One  other  que.~.tion.  I  am  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  i-pference,  in  section 
llici  on  page  33  of  the  bill  regarding 
labor  organization 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  was  the  page? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Page  33  of  the  bill,  subsec- 
tion <ci  of  section  11. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Which  !ine^ 

Mr.  TAFT.  Line  7.  which  reads: 

Where  a  labor  organization  represents  eir.- 
ployees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work  in 
the  same  labor  market  .  .  . 

How  is  the  determination  to  be  made 
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astowhether  alabor  organlzauonrepre.  with  th^  .^^  UTtty  Is  ^  dupul  pirSnrrS%r?2^iSf^m  ^; 
Snte  employees?  And  does  that  apply  to  mittee  to  be  sure  \^jy^J^^^;,"J'  "^^i  ^onth  of  December.  6.0  percent  in  Jan- 
public  employee  unioi^  or  wovad  it  ap-  Jjg^^^^jf^"^;,'?^;^  ^^w  ith  th^^S^^  uary  and  5.8  percent  In  February-he 
ply  only  to  unions  certified  under  the  ^?^  ^^^T!;.^^  j^^^  ^  no  act,  this  highest  rates  in  9  years-with  the  bur- 
Stional  Labor  Relations  Act  or  some  Sh™  Act,  and  if  there  i^  no  ac  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  rat^like  that  of  inflation- 
other  similar  proceeding?  IZ^^v^rLLtUyAbveTceni  falling  on  all  socioeconomic  groups  in 
Mr.  NELSON.  This  language  provided  ^^^f  Y"  Ji^^g^^^^f  P^'^^'^'-  our  society.  In  New  York  State  the  un- 
by  the  staff  was  taken  from  the  confer-         Mr.  JAVITS^Correct  employment  rate  in  January  was  5.6  per- 

S  ';ZV''X''i^e'fZ^'^^X^     ^"4'"^^^^^^  frf  lT7r^?rrrtiS^r  ".fper-- 

Ms^^stssrrs^  =saS9S  i^rin^sx^?^^v^5S5 

T^s^^s^s^^  sHSs^^lH^;^  -rjij^cxs^s^^ 

SriToTsirorSaSs  made  if     Sn^eri^ket.  be  sure  that  in  that  bill  we  P^--'S«,^-^,\t  o^^  ^.^bor   reported 

Er5U?rrts-wh"or  ^^^"-     ''Z'V^^^:Z:i:Tone  important  V-rday  ^hat  overall  the  jobless  rate 

tifled  or  wno  reiJ  ,_.^... ,     ^^.^^  ^j  substance  which  the  Senator 

may  or  may  not  choose  to  answer,  but  I 
would  hope  that  he  could  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative  before  we  are  through  with 
the  debate,  which  is  this:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  passing  emergency  leg- 
islation, and  in  -view  of  the  fact  that  the 


Mr  NELSON.  We  thought  it  better  not 
to  try  to  define  it.  The  Secretary  will 
establish  it  through  regulation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Through  regulation? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr'   JAVITS.   Mr.   President.   I  have 


ininiri  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin     President's  bill  is  permanent  legislation. 


(Mr  Nelson)  in  this  bill  as  a  joint  spon- 
sor as  I  am  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  and  believed  that  there 
was  a  place  to  be  filled  which  could  not 
possibly  be  fiUed,  from  present  appear- 
ances, "for  at  least  a  year,  and  therefore 
that  this  bill  was  nece.ssary. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate  that  we 
have  taken  extraordinary  precautions  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  administration  in 
respect  of  this  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  <Mr.  Prouty)  has  introduced 
the  administration's  special  revenue- 
sharing  bill  on  manpower,  and  I  wish  to 
assure  the  Senate  and  the  administra- 
tion that  we  have  in  that  bill  done  our 
utmost  to  meet  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions: first,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
special  revenue  sharing  to  phase  in.  and 
that  is  assured  by  the  2-year  duration  of 
this  bill.  As  the  President  himself  does 
not  expect  special  revenue  sharing  in 
manpower  to  take  effect  until  January  1. 
1972.  Its  trigger  provisions,  which  I  shall 
refer  to  later,  do  not  take  effect  until 
July  1.  1972.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a 
transitional  bill  of  this  character  fits  in 
exactly  with  that  purpose. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment with  respect  to  him.  It  is  clear,  and 
Chairman  Nelson  has  made  it  clear,  that 
any  bill  that  we  pass  or  report  dealing 
with  special  revenue  sharing  will  be 
tailored  and  accommodated  to  precisely 
what  is  the  temporary  public  service  em- 
ployment bill  which  ultimately  becomes 
law. 

So  for  all  of  those  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  feel  we  are  accommodating  the 
situation  very  closely  to  the  President's 
free  and  fair  opportunity  to  win  with  a 
special   revenue-sharing   measure. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  we  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  send  out  of  our  commit- 
tee something  that  duplicated  or  over- 
lapped this  measure.  If  the  administra- 
tion's manpower  revenue-sharing  bill 
passes,  in  whatever  form.  I  wish  to  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  I  shall  be  working 


would  the  Senator  feel — and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect him  to  answer  this  before  thinking 
it  over;  he  may  speak  about  it  later — 
that  this  bill  should  be  accommodated  to 
the  President's  bill,  as  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  passing  it,  rather  than  the  other 
way? 

In  other  words,  as  that  is  a  permanent 
law  and  thL  is  a  temporary  law  we  could 
tailor — because  it  would  come  out  of  our 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
anyway — the  permanent  law  to  suit  this 
measure,  in  the  sense  of  not  running 
counter  to  it;  but  it  would  be  in  appro- 
priate,   if   we    were   satisfied    that   the 
permanent  law  did  everything  that  ought 
to  be  done  in  this  field,  to  phase  this  out 
without  the  greater  whole,  to  wit,  perma- 
ent  law.   taking   over   the   part.   So   it 
would  be  a  substantive  point,  when  the 
Senator  says  he  will  do  his  utmost,  and 
I  wish  to  make  it  compatible;  it  is  a  sub- 
stantive point  as  to  whether  we  make 
this  compatible  with  the  President's  bill, 
in  which  case  this  would  run  its  course, 
the  other  being  tailored  to  suit  this,  or 
whether  we  make   the  President's  bill 
compatible  with  this  program,  in  which 
event  we  could  end  this,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  would  have  a  permanent 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  I  understand.  Let 
me  reserve  judgment  until  I  have  time  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Surely.  In  view  of  the 
possibility  of  a  veto,  which  hangs  over 
everyone's  head.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  President  to  have  assurance  that 
whenever  his  revenue-sharing  plan 
phases  in.  this  would  be  phased  out.  We 
world  have  to  be  satisfied  with  general 
revenue  sharing  as  encompassing  this 
bill.  We  would  have  to  be  sure  that  the 
two  would  phase  together. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator,  but  I  should  like 
to  check  it  with  the  staff  and  respond 
later. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  joint 
.sponsor  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  wish  to  indicate  why 
I  think  that  its  passage  is  essential. 


rose  by  41  percent  in  the  New  York  area 
in  1970.  In  the  17  county  New  York- 
northeastern  New  Jersey  area,  an  aver- 
age of  4.5  percent  of  the  labor  force  of 
6.6  million  was  unemployed  last  year 
compared  to  3.2  percent  in  1969.  The 
black  unemployment  rate  in  New  York 
City  was  at  5.4  percent — almost  a  full 
percentage  above  the  overall  rate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  today,  April  1,  1971, 
which  outlines  the  situation  in  more 
detail. 

The  situation  is  most  tragic  and  un- 
settling and  even  horrendous  and  alarm- 
ing in  the  poverty  neighborhoods  of  the 
Nation  where,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  statistics  released  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  1971,  the  jobless  rate  during 
1970  averaged  7.6  percent,  up  from  5.5 
percent  in  1969.  Most  serious  are  the 
facts  that  the  average  yearly  rate  for 
teenage  residents  of  poor  neighborhoods 
increased  from  19.9  percent  over  last 
year  to  24  percent,  that  the  rate  for 
blacks  among  this  group  rose  from  27.9 
percent  to  35.8  percent,  and  for  white 
youths  similarly  situated  from  13.8  per- 
cent to  16.3  percent. 

At  the  current  time,  the  situation  is 
even  more  incendiary  than  these  yearly 
averages  suggest;  for  the  trend  is  even 
disquieting.  For  the  last  quarter  of  last 
year  the  jobless  rate  among  all  teenagers 
was  27.8  percent — compared  with  17.4 
percent  in  the  last  quarter  of  1969;  the 
rate  among  white  teenagers  was  18.8  per- 
cent— compared  with  11  percent  at  the 
end  of  1969  and  the  rate  among  black 
teenagers  was  42.4  percent— or  almost 
half — compared  with  26.7  percent  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1969. 

But  our  concern  is  not  limited  to  teen- 
agers, nor  to  the  big  cities,  nor  merely 
to  the  disadvantaged.  The  unemployment 
rate  among  persons  55  years  and  older 
in  February  1971  approached  twice  the 
rate  for  January  1970.  In  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  in  New  York,  unemploy- 
ment has  averaged  5.7  percent  and  in 
these  and  other  areas  throughout  the 
country  persons  employed  in  the  defense, 
aerospace,  and  construction  industries 
have  found  themselves  without  work. 

Under  the  bill  funds  may  be  used  to 
provide  public  services  employment  for 
unemployed  persons  not  just  the  disad- 
vantaged— although  those  in  poverty  are 
of  great  concern. 

Approximately  1  year  ago,  when  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which  I 
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am  a  member,  began  its  amiual  hearings 
on  the  state  of  the  economy,  we  debated 
the  pomt  at  which  the  unemployment 
rate — then  at  3.9  percent — should  be  re- 
garded as  unacceptable. 

We  have  now  clearly  burst  the  bounds 
of  acceptability  of  unemployment  by 
practically  everyone's  estimate  and  it  is 
time  to  alleviate,  to  the  maximum  extent 
fiscally  possible,  the  individual  hardshipo 
which  these  levels  Dccasion. 

As  the  President  himself  noted  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  January 
23,  "we  have  paid  a  price  in  increased 
unemployment." 

Mr.  President,  expert  opinion  suggests 
that  we  will  continue  to  pay  that  price 
for  some  time  to  come.  For,  while  eco- 
nomic indicators  are  pointing  upward, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  employment, 
not  business  activity,  and  experience  with 
business  recessions  has  shown  that  un- 
employment usually  reaches  its  highest 
point  after  the  economy  has  started  its 


obligations  in  these  cu:tivlties.  A  1968 
study  by  the  Upjohn  Institute  projects 
that  in  130  cities  with  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more  there  are  280,000  such 
unfilled  slots  in  those  cities  alone. 

Here  is  work  crying  to  be  done  and 
there  are  persons  to  fill  these  jobs  if 
funds  could  be  made  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  why  this 
legislation  is  needed;  now  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  certain  features  of  the  bill  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

We  all  know  that  the  President  last 
December  vetoed  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act,  which  would  have  estab- 
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further  obligation  of  funds  may  be  made 
after  a  determination  that  the  rate  of 
national  unemployment  has  receded  be 
low  4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive  months 

The  concept  of  providing  additional 
manpower  funds  under  a  trigger  provi 
sion  contingent  upon  the  rate  of  naUonal 
unemployment  was  first  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

The  administration's  Manpower  Train 
ing  Act  of  1969,  which  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  August  12,  1969,  provided 
for  an  automatic  appropriation  of  10  per- 
cent of  all  manpower  training  funds- 
triggering  approximately  $200  million— 
in  the  event  of  national  unemployment 


ployment  program — creating  as  many  as 
330,000  jobs  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
program — as  well  as  effecting  a  consoli- 
dation of  all  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams. It  was  a  most  regrettable  decision. 
In  his  veto  message,  the  President  stated: 

TransUloiml  and  short-term  public  service  used  for  public  service  employment  as 
recovery.  In  other  words,  in  the  absence  employment  can  be  a  useful  component  of  well  as  for  training.  A  trigger  orovision 
of  a  vigorous  and  swiftly  implemented     the  nation's  manpower  policies.  was  contained  in  the  Employrnent  and 

manpower  program  such  as  this,  unem-  ^j.  president.  Senator  Nelson  and  I  Manpower  Act  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
ployment  can  be  expected  to  rise  in  the  ^nd  other  Members  designed  this  bUl  ^^  Congress  late  last  year,  but  vetoed 
■"    "  "   '   '  with  that  in  mind.  by  the  President. 

As  I  noted  in  the  supplemental  views        '^^^  minority  members  of  the  Joint 


comin?  months. 

So  there  is  real  ureency  in  this  matter. 
Further  evidence  in  the  recent  economic 
report  of  the  President  indicates  that 
the  administration's  own  best  hope  are 
to  set  a  path  that  will  reduce  the  im- 
employment  rate  to  "the  4'2-percent 
zone"  by  the  second  quarter  of  1972. 

Thus  the  administration  Itself  contem- 
plates that  high  levels  of  unemployment 
will  persist  through  most  of  fiscal  year 
1972.  And  yet,  while  the  fl.scal  1972  budg- 
et Is  described  as  a  "full  employment" 
budget — and  may  have  such  an  effect  in 
terms  of  total  Federal  spending — the 
manpower  portion  of  the  budget  would 
not  increase  slgnLficantly  the  number  of 
additional  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities to  be  made  available  during 
that  year  of  expected  continued 
hardship. 

The  Department  has  requested,  under 
current  authorizations,  only  47,000  more 
employment  training  slots  for  1972  than 
for  this  fiscal  year.  This  fiscal  year's  op- 
portunities were  only  65,100  above  the 
previous  year,  1970,  when,  as  I  have  al- 
ready described,  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures were  around  4*2  percent. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  we 
are  dealing,  in  giving  these  figures  of 
additional  slots,  with  roughly  a  milUon 
enrollment  opportunities  under  the  man- 
power and  employment  programs  I  have 
described.  So  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's request  Is  approximately  5  per- 
cent more  than  it  was  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  It  was  about 
6  percent  more  than  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  So  there  Is  not  any  great  growth  of 
rate  here — certainly  not  compatible  with 
the  critical  increase  in  unemplosTnent. 

Mr.  President,  Ironically,  while  we  face 
serious  unemployment,  we  urgently  need 
personnel  to  implement  our  new  commit- 
ments to  save  our  physical  environment 
and  to  satisfy  our  unmet  obligations  to 
redeem  our  social  enviroimient.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1965  OEO  study,  4.3  mil- 
lion new  jobs  could  be  filled  in  public 
service  if  Qovemment  were  to  fulfill  its 


of  myself.  Senator  Schweiker  and  Sen- 
ator Packwood,  the  reported  bill  Is  short 
term  and  transitional  In  three  major 
respects : 

First,  it  is  short  term  in  that  authori- 
zations are  provided  for  approximately 
a  2-year  period,  beginning  with  enact- 
ment and  extending  through  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Second,  the  program  is  transitional 
and  short  term  within  the  duration  of 
the  act  because  it  is  tied  to — and  will 
exist  subject  to — national  unemplojinent 
levels. 

Section  4<b)  provides  that  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tions imder  the  bill— $750,000,000 
through  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1,000,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973  may  be  obligated 
by  the  Secretary  only  as  follows : 

$500,000,000  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  rate  of  national  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  4.5  percent  for  three  con- 
secutive months  prior  to  any  such  determina- 
tion. 

» 100.000.000  for  each  Increment  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  by  which  the  Secretary 
de'ermlnes  that  the  average  rate  of  nation- 
al unemployment  for  three  consecutive 
months  prior  to  any  such  determination  ex- 
ceeds 4.5  percent. 

At  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,000,000  per 
opportunity,  if  the  total  authorizations 
were  made  available,  approximately  150,- 
000  jobs  could  be  created  before  Julv  1, 
1972.  and  200,000  jobs  during  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  more  than 
one  determination  in  respect  to  the  $500 
million  and  no  more  than  one  determi- 
nation in  respect  to  each  increment  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  may  be  made  be- 
fore Julv  1,  1972,  or  in  any  subsequent 
12-month  period. 

The  authorization  ceilings  and  appro- 
priation levels  provide  a  further  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  even  if  the  na- 
tional unemployment  levels  justify  a 
greater  amoimt. 

Moreover  by  virtue  of  section  4(c)  no 
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lished  a  permanent  public  service  em-     in  excess  of  4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive 
»,i        „v,f  *i  month.s.   During   executive   sessions  on 

manpower  training  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  submitted  a  number  of 
amendments  increasing  the  amounts  to 
be  available  and  making  it  clear  also 
that  funds  made  so  available  could  be 


Economic  Committee— which  included 
Senators  Miller,  Jordan,  Percy,  and 
mvself— had  also  recommended  on 
March  25.  1970.  that  the  administration 
consider  a  hmit^d  number  of  public  sec- 
tor jobs  as  well  as  training  as  a  transi- 
tional program  to  deal  with  rising  un- 
employment. 

Third,  the  program  created  under  the 
reported  bill  would  be  transitional  and 
short  term  as  to  the  individuals  involved. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sion proposed  by  minority  members  of 
the  committee  and  others  to  encourage 
movement  of  participants  from  job  op- 
portunities financed  under  the  bill  to 
regular  employment  opportunities  in  the 
public  or  private  sector.  Among  those 
provisions,  I  call  special  attention  to  the 
following: 

Section  2  the  purpose  clause,  and  Section 
3,  the  principal  provision  for  financial  assist- 
ance, expresjly  state  that  funds  are  to  be 
made  available  under  the  Act  not  only  to 
provide  employment  and  related  opportunl- 
tie.s,  but  to  enable  such  persons  to  move  sub- 
sequently Into  employment  or  training  not 
supported  under  the  Act. 

Section  6.  requires  that  applications  for 
assistance  Include  extensive  provisions  for 
training,  adequate  supervision,  supportive 
sfrv!c3.=i.  nnd  ilnkages  with  o.her  work  a.nd 
training  programs  as  well  as  safeguards 
against  "make-work"  or  "dead  end"  jobs.  See 
SfcMcn  6(a) .  (2  17),  (b).  To  this  end.  Section 
9  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  utilize  up 
to  20"^  of  funds  for  manpower  training  and 
related  servlce.s. 

Section  10.  specifies  three  special  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  en- 
courage movement  to  regular  employment: 
Under  subsection  (a)  the  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired to  establish  procedures  for  periodic 
reviews  by  an  appropriate  agency  of  the 
status  of  each  person  employed  In  a  public 
.';ervlce  Job  under  the  Act  to  assure  that  maxi- 
mum efforts  are  made  to  locar*  regular  em- 
ployment as  the  unemployment  level  sub- 
sides, or  financial  assistance  otherwise  be- 
comes unavailable,  whenever  there  Is  a  find- 
ing that  the  participant's  current  employ- 
ment situation  wUl  not  provide  sufficient 
prospects   for   advancement.   Under   subsec- 


tion lb  I  ^He  secretary  Is  required  to  review 
•j,p  laipit  mentation  of  these  procedures;  and 
,„der  ici  he  must  conduct  a  continuing 
evaluauon  of  programs  assisted  "^der  the 
aVT  M'-reovcr.  Section  12  requires  the  Secre- 
farv  ic  ;ranbmn  a  special  report  to  the  Con- 
^tL  p'-  i^  the  extent  to  which  participants 
oihseo'ienllv  secure  and  retain  regular  pubhc 
or  private  euipluyment  or  other  opportuni- 
ties. 

I  believe  that  these  provisions— cou- 
Died  with  the  fact  that  the  authorization 
is  for  approximately  2  j  ears— will  m- 
sure  Uie  transitional  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment provided. 

Ill  that  connection,  we  note  that  the 
bill  is  compatible  with  the  objective  of 
the  adminL-^tration's  proposed  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971  which  pro- 
vides a  2-year  limitation  on  pubUc  serv- 
ice employment  as  to  any  individual. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  also 
that  these  provisions — for  transitional 
employment  as  to  the  individuals— are 
much  more  extensive  and  much  stronger 
than  those  which  were  contained  in  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act,  which 
the  President  felt  were  inadequate  to  in- 
sure movement  from  supported  employ- 
ment to  regular  public  or  private  em- 
ployment. 

Finally,  I  drew  special  attention  to 
other  provisions  that  were  added  to  S.  31 
by  mj'self  and  others  during  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  now  contains  language  to  insure 
that  the  act  will  help  not  only  as  to  the 
current  unemployment  situation  but  as 
to  the  related  crisis  of  increasing  welfare 
rolls,  which  is  further  aggravated  by 
iiigh  unemployment.  In  that  cormection, 
we  note  that  under  section  8(b)  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  make  assistance 
available  "on  an  equitable  basis  among 
significant  segments  of  the  population 
of  unemployed  persons,  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  relative  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed in  each  such  segment"  and  that 
the  defir\ition  of  "unemployed  persons" 
set  forth  in  section  13 '7)  specifically  in- 
cludes adults  receiving  assistance  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  who  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
available  for  work. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  grant  assistance  for  such  persons  will 
not,  only  help  persons  who  would  other- 
wise be  forced  to  rely  upon  cash  welfare 
assistance,  but  provide  the  concerned 
governmental  agencies  with  early  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  in  reducing  welfare  de- 
pendency, before  the  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Act — imder  which  the  admin- 
istration would  make  as  many  as  200.000 
jobs  available — would  take  effect,  on  July 
1,  1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
this  is  a  very  strong  and  necessary  bill 
which  deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate. 
However,  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  consider  it  my  obligation 
to  indicate  also  the  administration's  view 
on  this  legislation.  When  he  appeared  in 
opposition  to  S.  31  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  on  February  23,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Hodgson  stated: 


There   were  strong  possibilities   that  the 
President  would  veto  It. 


The  administration's  position — which 
I  think  deserves  consideration — is  in  es- 
sence that  we  should  not  go  forth  with 
adding  a  new  categorical  manpower  pro- 
gram to  the  existing  programs,  but 
should  instead  deal  with  the  matter  of  a 
total  reform  of  exigent  programs  by 
comprehensive  legislation. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971  (S.  1243 ) ,  introduced 
by  Senator  Prouty  on  March  16,  1971,  as 
well  as  other  comprehensive  measures  to 
fund  training  and  job  activities  over  the 
lang  term.  These  proposals  v.'ould  repeal 
the  authority  for  existing  programs  and 
give  State  and  local  govermnents  basic 
responsibility.  The  administration  has 
now  made  clear  that  under  its  proposal 
any  portion — or  for  that  matter  all — of 
the  $2  billion  in  funds  could  be  used  for 
public  service  employment  programs  if 
the  State  and  local  prime  sponsors  choose 
to  do  so. 

With  the  administration's  objectives  In 
mind.  Senator  Schweiker,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  Senator  Packwood  and  I 
indicated  in  our  supplemental  views  that 
we  reserved  the  right  to  seek  an  accom- 
modation between  S.  31,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  and  S.  1243,  the  ad- 
ministration's Manpower  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971,  consolidating  If  possible 
the  objectives  and  terms  of  these  two 
bills  into  one  bill.  I  regret  very  much  the 
fact  that  we  have  thus  far  been  unable 
to  reach  such  an  accommodation,  despite, 
I  think,  good  faith  efforts  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned.  As  consideration  of  S.  31 
continues,  I  shall  continue  such  efforts 
as  I  know  others  will  and  may  offer 
amendments,  consistent  with  my  basic 
support  of  this  emergency  bill,  if  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  closer  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration might  eventually  support. 

I  must  state  to  the  Senate  that  I  have 
tried  to  accomplish  that,  but  we  have 
been  unsuccessful  with  the  utmost  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  all  concerned; 
but  I  think  also,  in  fairness,  I  should  state 
that  as  we  consider  S.  31,  when  it  leaves 
here  and  goes  to  the  other  body  and 
into  conference,  and  so  forth,  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  the  two  measures.  That,  of 
couse,  is  consistent  with  my  support  of 
tills  emergency  bill  because  I  believe  that 
both  objectives— to  wit,  the  permanent 
manpower  and  public  or  private  employ- 
ment option  as  the  administration  pro- 
vides, as  well  as  the  fimdamental  core  of 
public  service  job  opportunities  are  nec- 
essary legislation  in  the  manpower  field. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  continue  to  work, 
even  though  the  situation  looks  discour- 
aging right  now,  to  bring  that  about.  I 
pledge  my  be.st  efforts  to  do  so,  at  what- 
ever stage  this  leglslaiton  or  the  admin- 
istration's legislation  on  special  revenue 
sharing  may  stand. 

But  I  submit  that,  right  now,  this  Is  a 
bill  which  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Senate.  While  I  invoke  the  utmost  con- 


sideration for  the  initiatives  of  the  ad- 
mmistration  in  the  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971,  I  believe  that  the 
commitment  which  will  be  given — and 
I  know  that  he  will  give  it— by  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  subcommittee  will  further  as- 
sure compatibility.  Hopefully,  we  may 
end  up  with  a  complete  bill  for  manpower 
training  as  well  as  public  employment  op- 
poitimities,  which  are  traditionally  in- 
herent in  this  kind  of  bill  and  the  public 
service  opportunities  of  the  order  and 
at  least  of  the  magnitude  which  are  set 
forth     for     in     this     emergency     bill. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  Mr.  President. 
I  join  the  Senator  fiom  Wiscoi^in  (Mr. 
Nelson)  in  support  of  this  bill  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Prei-ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  dealing  with  the  drastic  in- 
crease in  the  jobless  rate  in  the  New  York 
area  since  1970  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  v/ith  an  analysis  of  funds  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget  in  the 
last  few  years  for  manpower  and  man- 
power training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1,  1971) 
Jobless  Bate  Rose  by  41  Percent  in  New 
ToRK  Area  in  1970 
(By  James  P.  Clarity) 
The  unemployment  rate  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  increased  41  per 
cent  in  1970,  while  the  increase  for  the  city 
alone  was  33  per  cent.  The  Increases,  reported 
yesterday  by  the  United  Stetes  Labor  De- 
partment, necessitated  sharp  rises  in  unem- 
ployment payments  In  the  city  and  in  four 
subvirban  counties  In  New  York  and  eight 
In  northern  New  Jersey. 

The  report  said  that  In  the  17-county  Nev.- 
York-Northeastern  New  Jersey  area,  an  aver- 
age of  4.5  per  cent  of  labor  force  of  6.6  mil- 
lion was  unemployed  last  year,  compared  to 
3.3  In  1969. 

The  average  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons In  the  area,  the  report  said,  was  300,000, 
of  whom  159,000  were  New  York  City  resi- 
dents. The  city  labor  force  was  estimated  at 
Z3  million. 


CITT  BATE  BISES  TO  4.8 

The  Increase  In  the  unemployment  rate  In 
the  city,  3.6  In  1969  to  4.8  In  the  last  year 
compared  with  national  averages  of  3.5  to 
4.9  for  the  same  period. 

The  extent  of  Joblessness  was  not  the  worst 
in  the  city's  history.  In  1966,  for  example, 
the  ntimber  of  unemployed  was  174,000  and 
In  1958  it  was  251,000. 

The  report.  Issued  by  Herbert  Blenstock, 
regional  director  of  the  Labor  Department 
statistics  bureau,  also  said  that  "the  rela- 
tionship of  black  to  white  unemployment 
remained  more  favorable  In  New  York  City 
than  In  most  of  the  other  major  cities  sur- 
veyed." 

The  black  unemployment  rate  in  the  city 
was  5.4  compared  to  8.2  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  black  unemployment  rate  was  higher 
In  most  other  large  cities  studied  than  in 
New  York.  In  Cleveland  the  black  rate  was 
14.5,  while  In  Washington  the  lowest  blg- 
clty  rate  of  5.1  was  recorded. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  report  said,  the  black 
rate  was  8.3  per  cent. 

The  report,  which  gave  no  breakdown  by 
Job  category,  said  that  the  black-to-whlte 
unemployment  ratio  in  the  city  was  1.1 
(black)  to  1  (white),  compared  to  the  na- 
tional ratio  of  1.8  to  1. 
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The  rate  for  adult  Negro  women  in  the 
city  was  'strikingly  different"  from  the  na- 
tional pattern,  the  report  said.  It  showed 
that  the  city  rate  for  black  women  averaged 
3.7  per  cent,  compared  with  a  6,9  national 
average, 

INCREASE    IN    NEWARK    ARBA 

In  the  Newark  area,  the  report  said,  the 
rate  of  Joblessness  rose  from  2.7  In  1969  to 
4.3  last  year.  The  area,  comprising  Essex. 
Morris  and  Union  counties,  had  34,000  un- 
employed persons  of  a  labor  force  of  786,000, 

The  combined  rate  In  Bergen  a;id  Passaic 
Counties  Increased  from  3,6  to  5,2,  reflect- 
ing the  unemployment  of  31,000  persons  of 
a  labor  force  of  587,000, 

DEPARTMENT  OF 


While  the  city  rate  of  4  8  was  close  to  the 
national  average,  it  was  lower  than  the  flg- 
ure  for  nine  of  the  14  other  cities  surveyed, 
Lo9  Angeles  and  Cleveland,  with  rates  of  8  4, 
had  the  gfreatest  unemployment,  while 
Houston,  with  3.8.  had  the  lowest  rate. 

The  report  showed  that,  generally,  the 
rate  for  women  was  higher  than  for  men. 
An  exception  was  the  unemployment  rate 
for  Negro  women  In  New  York  City.  3  7,  com- 
pared to  rates  of  4.5  for  Negro  men.  4,2  for 
white  men  and  4.5  for  white  women. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area,  the  rates  were  5.0  for  black  women  and 
4.6  for  white  women,  compared  to  42  for 
black  men  and  3.4  for  white  men. 


JOBLESS    PATMENTS    UP 

The  rise  In  Joblessness  resulted  In  an  in 
crease  In  state  unemployment  payments  in 
the  city  from  $166-mllllon  In  1969  to  $253- 
million  last  year.  In  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties  combined,  the  payment*  Increased 
from  $27-mllllon  two  years  ago  to  «49-mn 
Hon  in  1970. 

In  Westchester  and  Rockland  counties 
combined,  the  payments  increased  from 
$10.5-mUUon  In  1069  to  $19.3-mimon  last 
year. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersev  unemplov- 
ment  benefits  are  paid  for  a  maximum  of  39 
weeks.  The  maximum  weekly  payment  in 
New  York  U  *65,  while  the  New  Jersey  limit 
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LABOR     FUNDS  REQUESTED  IM  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millions,  enrollments  m  actual] 


Administration  of  manpower  programs 

Training: 

Private  sector  on-the-|ob  training 

Enrollment  opportunities 

PutJiic  sector  on-ttie-iob  training 

Enrollment  ouportunities       

inst1tut10n.1l  Taimng,  regular 

Enrollment  an pnrtuni ties  

Institution,!!  training,  lob  Corps     

Enrollment  opportunities       .   I,. 

In-school  *ork  support,  in  school 

Enrollment  opportunities.  .       .._  

In-scnool  «ork  support, summer 

Enrollment  opportunities. .   

Post-school  work  supoort _ 

Enrollment  opjortunities   

Work  mcen'ive.   .       ,    .       

Enrollment  apportun'ties  .   

Special  targeting. .       .._ 

Computerized  job  placement 

Program  support 

Federal  benefit  payments  to  unemployed  Ferieral 
workers,  ex-servicemen,  and  persons  displaced 


'  Represent  program  levels. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  also  noticed  that 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning.  I  believe  it  speaks  in  term.s  of 
4.5  unemployment  in  a  17-county  region 
around  New  York  City;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right.  The 
critical  factor  which  weighs  in  so  heav- 
ily is  that  in  1  year  there  has  been  a 
40-percent  slide.  When  we  look  at  it  in 
modern  terms,  as  to  where  we  stand  now 
in  terms  of  wimt  we  consider  imaccept- 
able  as  to  unemployment,  it  sets  alarm- 
ing. Let  me  assure  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip  that  I  am  serious,  notwith- 
standing my  present  discouragement, 
that  still,  before  we  are  finally  through 
with  this  legislation,  we  will  find  some 
way  to  have  a  permanent  law  as  well  as 
this  emergency  approach  to  the  detailed 
problems  of  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the" problems  of  unemployment  in  the 
New  York  area.  I  was  frankly  siurrised 
that  it  was  not  higher  than  it  is;  4.5  per- 
cent, of  course,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  is  only  one-half  of  1  percent, 
which  is  what  economists  generally  con- 
sider to  be  full  employment.  It  is  much 
higher  than  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  implement  that.  New  York  is  a 
large  State  where  there  are  serious  pock- 
ets of  unemplosmnent.  For  example,  in 
New  York  City  alone  it  stands  at  5.1  per- 
cent with  this  drastic  increase.  Buffalo, 
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under  Trade  Adiustmcnt  Set .  $187.9  $317.1  $274  5 

Administration  ot  unemploymert  compensation  and 

employment  service  administration.       $665.8  $743.4  $806.0 

Subtotal,  manpower  projrams  $2,461.8  $2.716  0  $2  928  8 

Enrollment  opportunities 979.600  1,  044, 700  1,  094,  4'00 

Labor. Management  Services  Administration $13.1  $18,1  JJ]  8 

WorkLlace  Stardafis  Administration 42.5  iS.6  77  9 

Federal  Aorkmen's  compensation  benefits '  $81.  5  1  $84  0  $9)'ij 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 24.7  28  0  336 

Bureau  of  International  Labor  Aftairs,  Office  of  the 

Solicitor,  and  general  support  14.9  20.4  20.5 

Subtotal,  other  programs 176.7  209.1  243.8 

Total,  operating  funds '2,63875  2792571  3. 172. F 

Source  ol  funds 

Department  of  Labor: 

Fedeialfunds 1,092.2  2,123.3  2  154.7 

Triisffunds 687.2  767.4  806.0 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 752.7 

Department  of  Health.  E.tucation,  and  Wetfare.  85.8 60. 1 197  y 
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with  a  million  in  population,  has  6.8 
percent  unemployment.  That  is  almost 
the  highest  in  the  State.  Utica-Rome 
area,  7.6  percent.  Syracuse,  6  percent. 
Binghampton,  6.6  percent.  So  the  profile 
is  very,  very  alarming  to  us. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  might  say,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  that  unemploy- 
ment in  Detroit  is  closer  to  9  percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Think  of  the  horrors  and 
the  suffering  in  the  aerospace  industry 
now.  in  both  the  States  of  Washington 
and  California. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  an 
observation  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
covered  this  while  I  was  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber temporarily,  but  on  the  point  of  the 
tmemployment  rate  at  4.5  percent,  the 
Senator  is  well  aware,  of  course,  that  in 
the  inner  core  of  New  York,  there  is 
unemployment/— I  have  not  gotten  the 
flgiu-e  right  with  me— but  I  think  it 
is 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thirty-five  percent. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thirty-five  percent 
among  Negro  teenagers. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  and  it  is  very  high 
among 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Among  white  teenagers. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Adults.  We  have  looked 
over  the  metropolitan  areas  and  they 
have  unemployment  of  less  than  4.5  per- 


cent but  the  inner  core,  because  it  takes 
in  the  whole  area,  but  many  of  the  inner 
core  areas  are  up  to  10,  15,  and  20  per- 
cent; so  that  acro.ss  the  board,  4.5  per- 
cent really  does  not  tell  the  story,  neces- 
sarily, of  any  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan 'Mr.  Griffin)  answered  the  point 
himself  that  this  is  a  national  law  we  are 
talking  about  it.  However  we  may  feel, 
and  I  have  not  the  remotest  notion  how 
the  Senator  will  vote,  that  is  his  sover- 
eign privilege  as  to  however  he  may  feel 
about  the  measure,  for  any  reason,  but 
we  are  really  in  a  terrible  "cnmch"  on 
unemployment.  We  are  trying  to  do 
.something  on  a  transitional  and  emer- 
gency basis.  There  seems  to  be  a  big  de- 
mand in  the  public  service  employment 
field  and,  therefore,  we  see  the  oppor- 
tunity, consistent  with  the  general  pat- 
tern of  the  administration's  approach, 
anyhow,  to  strike  a  blow  against  that 
cri.sis  in  unemployment. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  because 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Nelson  1  has  already  made  it  clear. 
The  idea  that  the  administration  opposes 
any  public  service  is  no  longer  true.  It 
contemplates  it  itself.  It  necessarily 
wants  its  own  bill  because  of  the  revenue 
sharing — which  would  give  the  locality 
the  option — but  also  the  locality  ould 
use  the  whole  of  the  $2  billion  a  year, 
or  a  piece  of  it,  for  public  .service 
employment  and  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  present  program.  So  I  hope 
Senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  will 
realize  that  whatever  their  views  may  be 
on  the  finite  details — the  fact  is.  we  no 


longer  face  any  administration  position 
which  is  against  public  service  employ- 
ment as  an  element  in  manpower  train- 
ing and   emergency   employment   pro- 

^^U?  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  again  for  an  observa- 
tion? .  ,^ 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  NELSON.  If  I  understood  our  dis- 
cussions correctly  with  the  administra- 
tion's spokesmen  yesterday,  they  in  fact 
would  have  no  substantial  objection  to 
this  precise  bill  if  it  were  tied  to  their 
revenue-sharing  bill  that  is  now  in  our 
committee;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  would  not  wish  to  say 
that.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  forgive  me. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  said  it  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  negotiations 
that  will  go  on.  In  negotiations  many 
things  lean  one  upon  the  other.  I  would 
not  want  to  feel  that  I  dilute  the  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  the  bill  by 
anything  I  say.  However,  certainly  we 
have  explored  the  possibility  of  putting 
the  two  bills  together. 

All  I  was  saying  is  that  I  have  a  con- 
tinuing dedication  to  that  objective, 
which  may  not  be  accomplishable. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was  at- 
tempting to  say  that  it  was  my  inter- 
pretation that  there  was  no  substantial 
objection  to  the  bill  if  it  were  part  of  the 
revenue-sharing  bill.  That  is  my  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  have  a  fairly 
good  enlightenment  of  the  matter  by  one 
sentence  of  Secretary  Hodgson's  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  That  ap- 
pears on  page  212  of  the  hearings  rec- 
ord. He  says: 

The  administration  cannot  support  a  sepa- 
rate public  service  employment  program 
which  Is  not  an  Integral  part  of  manpower 
reform,  welfare  reform,  and  revenue  shar- 
ing. We  are.  In  fact,  obliged  to  oppose  It. 

I  think  that  characterizes  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  In  opposition  to  this  particular 
bill.  I  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  present,  intend  to  talk  at 
great  length  on  it.  There  will  be  others 
talking  as  well.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  get  to  a  vote  today. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill  today, 
which  has  been  described  to  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

My  individual  views  are  set  forth  in 
the  report  at  pages  29  and  30.  The  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  who  also  voted 
against  it,  are  included  in  the  report  im- 
mediately following  mine. 

They  give  a  bare  outline  of  why  I  am 
opposed  to  this  so-called  bill. 

First.  1  oppose  it  because  I  believe  the 
measure  as  we  now  have  it  ignores  the 
lessons  which  we  learned  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  manpower  bill  in  the  last 
session— that  categorical  public  service 
employment  programs  must  be  part  of 
a  comprehensive,  coordinated  manpower 
program  if  we  are  going  to  make  them 
successful. 

Second,  the  bill  also  ignores  the  even 
harder  lessons  which  President  Nixon 


taught  in  the  veto  of  the  manpower  bill 
in  December;  namely,  that  public  ser\'- 
ice  Jobs  provided  imder  Federal  man- 
power programs  must  be  transitional  and 
short  term  and  must  be  truly  linked  to 
other  positions  or  further  opportimities. 
I  understand  perlectly  well  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  who 
will  reply  to  me  tliat  this  is  an  emer- 
gency bill  and  it  is  obviously  therefore 
short  term.  But  1  would  say  that  thot 
does  not  necessarily  follow. 

There  have  been  many  bills  we  have 
put  through  as  emergency  bills  of  one 
kind  or  another  with  limitations  of  time, 
and  which  have  then  gone  on  endlessly. 
I  cite  as  an  example  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  voice  vote  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
We  did  not  even  have  a  roll  call  vote  on 
it.  That  was  originally  put  in  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  in  1963  in  order  to  do 
something  about  the  problem  of  a  short- 
term  outflow  of  money  to  European  com- 
panies. It  is  still  in  effect  and  has  now 
been  extended. 

We  put  in  the  excise  taxes  as  an  emer- 
gency measure.  They  are  still  in  effect. 
We  will  put  in  this  bill  as  an  emer- 
gency public  service  employment  Jobs 
program.  Every  single  mayor,  every  sin- 
gle county  commissioner,  and  every  sin- 
gle person  around  this  coimtiy  who  de- 
cides that  they  want  the  Federal  funds 
to  get  more  employees  will  be  petitioning 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  bill 
will  go  on  and  on  and  on  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  fact  that  we 
ought  to  ciu-e  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion. There  are  many  ways  of  doing  it. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
massive  series  of  programs  along  the  line 
of  manpower  retraining  with  a  budget 
of  $2  billion.  It  is  a  comprehensive, 
massive  program  for  retraining  for  skills 
for  transitional  public  sector  work  if  it 
is  really  needed.  But  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  S.  31,  which  we  have  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration,  does 
not  deal  with  the  need  for  manpower  re- 
form. It  only  provides  jobs  immediately 
in  the  public  sector,  and  not  for  reform 
of  the  training  program. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  ig- 
nores the  need  for  manpower  reform. 
That  need  was  fully  documented 
through  many  days  of  public  hearings 
last  year. 

It  is  apparent,  to  me  at  least — and  I 
would  think  it  would  be  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  been  follow- 
ing the  hearings — that  categorical  pro- 
grams are  not  the  answer  to  the  man- 
power need. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  Congress  last 
year  and  the  bill  before  us  today,  now- 
ever,  both  perpetuate  this  categorical  ap- 
proach. That  is  the  problem.  The  provi- 
sion before  us  would  add  another  sepa- 
rate program  to  the  current  disjointed 
disarray  of  programs.  It  would  not  con- 
solidate the  jumble  of  10,000  manpower 
contracts  that  we  now  have.  There  are 
nationally  at  this  time  10.000  separate 
manpower  contracts  which  are  run  na- 
tionally. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  would  not 
add  just  one  program,  but  it  would  add 
thousands  of  these  separate  agreements 
to  the  pile  of  10,000  contracts  we  now 
have. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  Introduced  S.  1243  on  March 
16  of  this  year.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  and  I  are  co- 
sponsors  of  that  bill. 

This  is  one  part  of  their  program  for 
manpower  retraining. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  categorical  pro- 
grams and  of  supplying  cities  and  States 
with  the  funds  necessary  to  develop  their 
own  programs.  Yet  this  bill  has  not  had 
any  hearings  at  all  of  any  kind.  We  have 
been  faced  with  S.  31,  which  does  not 
provide  this  overall  reform  that  I  am 
talking  about.  It  simply  deals  with  public 
sector  employment  and  says  that  we 
must  pass  this  immediately  without  re- 
gard to  what  is  in  S.  1243  and  without 
hearings  on  this  particular  bill. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  delivery  of  effective 
manpower  programs  are  essentially  lo- 
cal matters,  based  upon  current  knowl- 
edge of  local  needs  and  resources.  State 
and  local  governments  are  in  the  best 
position  to  assure  the  active  cooperation 
of  employers,  employees  and  other  orga- 
nizations. The  manpower  revenue  shar- 
ing concept  will  enable  these  govern- 
ments to  meet  their  own  needs  in  a  flex- 
ible unified  manner. 

For  example  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  today  from  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
about  those  people  who  are  professionally 
skilled,  people  who  are  engineers  and 
who  are  out  of  work  in  the  aerospace  and 
defense  industry. 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  this  is  brought 
up  all  tlie  time  since  most  of  the  sup- 
porters of  S.  31  voted  against  the  SST 
which  might  have  done  something  about 
the  situation.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
put  that  point  in  the  record. 

Exclusive  of  that,  one  of  the  universi- 
ties in  my  State  started  a  consortium  of 
30  imiversities  willing  to  get  together  to 
provide  the  training  programs  under  the 
administration's  manpower  retraining 
program  to  provide  retraining  and  skills 
for  these  very  professional  people  so  that 
they  can  move  Into  other  areas  such  as 
health,  hospital  administration,  environ- 
ment, and  into  many  other  areas  of 
domestic  needs  for  which  we  have  public 
concern. 

Obviously  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
much  with  that  type  program  under  the 
bill  before  us  because  this  provides  only 
for  public  service  work. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  we  are  doing 
if  we  pass  this  bill,  is  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  supply  $750  million  the 
first  year  and  SI  billion  the  second  year 
to  hire  more  people  on  the  public  pay- 
rolls even  though  we  are  faced  with  ob- 
jections that  Federal  Goverrmient  is  not 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  that  the  Government  is  ineffective. 

Unless  we  have  these  reforms  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  in  a  constant  and 
continuing  series  of  frustrations  and  a 
series  of  disenchantments  with  all  levels 
of  government  by  the  American  people. 
The  essence  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed Manpower  Sharing  Act  is  that  we 
enable  local  and  State  governments  to 
meet  their  needs  in  a  flexible  and  uni- 
fied manner. 
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The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
would  place  an  area's  manpower  funds 
under  a  single  leadership — the  Gover- 
nor, the  mayor,  or  tlie  county  commis- 
sioner. The  public  service  emi)loyment 
sponsor  would  also  be  the  general  man- 
power program  sponsor.  I  might  add 
that  there  is  built  in  a  trigger  for  pub- 
lic service  in  the  administration's  bill. 
The  Governor,  the  mayor,  or  the  com- 
inissicner  would  have  the  capabihty  to 
carry  out  his  commiiment  to  temporary 
public  service  employees — if  the  Pres- 
ident's proposed  reforms  were  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  recognize  that 
involvement  of  the  public  sector  in  man- 
po^\er  development  is  desirable,  I 
strongly  disagree  with  the  concept  that 
Federal  manpower  funds  should  be  used 
to  finance  categorical  programs  which 
are  mere  job  creation  or  a  permanent 
expansion  of  local  public  services. 

For  example,  I  just  pointed  out  that 
there  are  10,000  separate  manpower 
agreements  already  piled  up,  one  on  top 
of  another.  I  had  a  communication  this 
morning  which  indicates  that  in  the  past 
10  years  in  the  field  of  education  we  have 
gone  from  20  categorical  programs  to  103 
categorical  programs,  and  in  most  cases 
requiring  local  governments  and  the 
State  governments  to  match  this  with 
funds  to  provide  adminL-itrative  services 
when  they  may  not  be  in  any  wav  the 
order  of  priority  that  particular  locality 
needs.  'We  will  be  getting  shortly  a  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  program  designed 
to  do  something  about  this  in  the  field  of 
education. 

I  oppose,  and  I  want  to  be  clear  about 
this,  the  concept  that  the  Goveinment 
should  be  the  employer  of  last  resort.  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  right. 

The  Government  can  take  its  effect  in 
the  way  of  providing  opportunities  for 
training  but  to  say  those  people  who  are 
the  hardcore  tinemployed  must  be  hired 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  taxpayers  or  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  way  to  handle 
the  problem.  'We  need  education,  train- 
ing, opportunities  and  skills  for  these 
people;  we  need  more  incentive  to  move 
Into  the  private  sector  rather  than  the 
public  sector. 

I  am  deeply  apprehensive  that  the  type 
program  envisaged  under  this  bill  will 
establish  a  permanent  pool  of  otherwise 
unemployable  persons  who  are  being 
maintained  on  the  local  level  by  the  di- 
rect expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

No  one  has  pointed  it  out  clearly  but 
90  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  money  that 
will  be  involved  in  hiring  the  unemployed 
will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government, 
even  though  they  are  working  for  the 
local  government.  Query:  'Who  has  con- 
trol over  them?  Obviously,  with  90  per- 
cent of  the  money  being  i>aid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  control  will  follow  the 
funding. 

Despite  much  rhetoric,  I  believe  that 
this  authority  will  evolve  into  the  basis 
for  a  steady  stream  of  make- work  proj- 
ects. This  bill,  once  on  the  books,  will  stay 
there  as  a  source  of  ready  cash  for  a  full 
scale  permanent  public  service  employ- 
ment program.  Persons  who  cannot 
otherwise  be  employed  will  be  carried  on 
these  employment  rolls  year  In  and  year 


out.  There  will  be  pressure  from  all 
sources.  State  and  local  government,  in- 
terested groups,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  the  like,  to  delay  and  finally  prevent 
termination  of  the  program.  The  argu- 
ment will  run  that  those  employed  will 
immediately  become  unemployed  and  we 
must  begin  again  where  we  are  today  in 
trymg  to  solve  unemployment  problems. 
We  will  have  to  begin  where  we  are  today 
to  solve  the  situation.  How  can  we  posi- 
tively and  realistically  tenninate  this 
program  if  we  say  i  number  of  people 
are  hired  under  the  program  and  are 
going  to  be  unemployed  again?  We  will 
still  have  the  problem  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  though  he  solved  by  means  of 
S.  31. 

■We  will  witness  amendment  after 
amendment  as  the  years  go  by,  so  that 
the  act  would  undoubtedly  be  extended 
beyond  its  2-year  authorization.  Then, 
we  will  see  the  trigger  of  iV2  percent  re- 
duced or  removed  so  that  moneys  may  be 
made  available  continuously.  I  predict 
that  this  nibbling  away  wUl  not  stop  un- 
til a  permanent  public  service  employ- 
ment bill  is  with  us  which  cannot  be 
terminated. 

Of  equal  concern  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  what  administration  must  be 
devised  to  carry  out  this  bill.  Merely  to 
gear  up  for  its  responsibilities,  it  seems 
to  me  the  Department  of  Labor  will,  of 
necessity,  establish  another  new  bureau 
and  add  staff  to  review  and  process  ap- 
plications for  funds,  provide  the  funds, 
and  evaluate  performance  under  the  pro- 
gram. This.  too.  we  camiot  call  tempo- 
rary but  will  be  another  source  of  pres- 
sure to  continue  this  program. 

Furthermore,  on  December  16,  1970, 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act  of  1970.  One  of  the 
primary  reasons  which  he  cited  in  sup- 
port of  his  veto  was  the  bill  as  adopted 
by  the  Congress  provided  public  service 
employment  which  was  not  transitional. 
That  bill  provided  that  as  much  as  44 
percent  of  its  total  funding  go  for  dead- 
end jobs  in  the  public  sector. 

I  objected  to  It  at  the  time,  during 
debate  on  the  original  bill,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  object  to  It. 

The  President  objected  to  the  lack  of 
requirements  in  that  bUl  that  the  jobs  be 
Unked  to  training  or  the  prospect  of 
other  employment  opportunities. 

'We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  again 
attempts  to  provide  public  service  em- 
ployment— $1.75  million  of  public  service 
employment.  'What  has  been  done  in  this 
new  bill  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the 
vetoed  bill  in  regard  to  the  transitional 
nature  of  the  jobs  provided?  How  has  the 
Labor  and  Public  'Welfare  Committee 
responded  to  the  clearly  stated  reasoning 
of  the  President?  'What  changes  have 
been  made  from  the  vetoed  bill?  Have 
those  changes  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
President's  objections  and  thereby  avoid 
a  veto?  Mr.  President,  I  think  not. 

The  basic  change  in  S.  31  in  this  regard 
is  the  inclusion  of  language  which  pro- 
vides that  programs  under  the  bill  should 
be  designed  with  a  view  toward  enabling 
participants  to  move  Into  employment  or 
training  not  supported  under  the  act. 

For   example:    In  section   2(6).   the 
statement  of  findings  and  purpose  clause, 
a  finding  is  made  that  public  service 
employment  Job  programs  can  be  a  useful 
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component  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
poUcies  m  providing  affected  individuals 
with  opportunities  to  develop  skills  and 
abilities  to  enable  them  to  move  into 
other  pubhc  or  private  employment  and 
other  opportunities. 

This  may  be  true,  but  it  Is  unlikely  if 
the  only  thing  being  provided  for  is  pub- 
lie  service  employment. 

Section  2  also  states  that  it  is  a  pur- 
pose of  the  act  to  enable  unemployed 
persons  to  move  into  employment  or 
training  not  supported  under  this  act 
Also,  section  3  makes  funds  available  for 
providing  jobs  for  unemployed  persons 
training  and  manpower  services  related 
to  such  employment,  and  for  en-ibling 
unemployed  persons  to  move  into  em- 
ployment or  training  not  supported 
under  this  act. 

While  this  language  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  original  act— it  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  insure  the  transitional 
nature  of  the  employment.  Indeed,  the 
language  is  taken  from  the  provisions  of 
3.  1243,  the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  of  1971. 1  quote: 

(4)  Supported  employment,  which  shaU 
consist  of — 

(B)  transltl  iial  public  service  employ, 
ment — 

And  I  emphasize  the  word  "transi- 
tional"— 

transitional  public  service  employment  Id 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government,  which, 
within  the  period  of  support,  will  enable  par- 
tlclpants  to  move  onto  the  employer's  regular 
payroll  or  obtain  other  suitable  public  or 
private  employment,  not  supported  by  rev- 
enues shared  under  this  Act. 

Clearly,  S.  31  does  not  go  as  far  as 
this  provision.  S.  31  leaves  out  the  key 
word  "transitional."  Nowhere  in  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  31  are  the  jobs  clearly  de- 
fined as  transitional. 

Nor  can  we  look  to  the  committee  re- 
port for  clarifying  legislative  history.  No- 
where in  the  report  of  the  majority  is 
there  any  language  which  would  indi- 
cate that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  insure  that  these  jobs  provided 
by  this  bill  are  to  be  transitional  and 
short  term.  Nowhere  are  there  instruc- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
cautions  to  mayors  or  Governors  to  make 
sure  that  the  jobs  they  provide  are  to  be 
temporary  jobs  and  to  enable  partici- 
pants to  move  up  into  permanent  jobs 
in  the  public  or  private  sectors.  The  re- 
port does  characterize  the  overall  pro- 
gram which  it  provides  as  beina;  tempo- 
rary because  of  the  2-year  term  of  the 
bill  and  the  trigger  mechanism.  This  Is 
not  responsive  to  the  complaint  of  the 
President  against  permanent  public  serv- 
ice  jobs,   as   I   have   already   indicated. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  S.  31  is  defec- 
tive because  it  does  not  provide  specifi- 
cally that  the  jobs  it  provides  are  them- 
selves transitional.  Unless  the  language 
of  S.  31  is  changed  to  at  least  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  S.  1243.  the  thrust 
of  the  President's  veto  message  will  not 
be  met  and  we  will  face  the  strong  pos- 
sibility of  another  veto  for  the  same 
reason. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President.  S.  31  Is  de- 
fective because  it  is  not  integrated  into  a 
comprehensive  program.  Its  program  is 
likely  to  produce  a  permanent  pool  of 
otherwise  imemployable  persons,  and  tbe 
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lobs  it  creates  are  unlikely  to  be  transi 
tional  into  permanent,  real  Jobs  unsup 
ported  bv  Federal  subsidy. 

I  would  say  that  there  Is  nothing  In- 
volved in  liere  which  impinges  on  the  in- 
tent of  the  people  who  have  been  sup- 
DorUng  S.  31.  There  is  nothing  in  my 
statem'ent  which  is  designed  in  that  way. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  net  an 
opportunitv  even  to  have  had  a  hearing 
on  the  reven'-e -sharing  manpower  bill 
and  the  other  bills  that  are  related  to  it. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  de- 
cide whether  that  bill  itself  is  a  far  better 
vehicle  than  S.  31  in  order  to  give  neces- 
sary skills  so  people  can  get  off  the  un- 
emplovment   rolls   and  off   the   welfare 
rolls  and  off  the  disadvantaged  rolls  and 
into  the  private  sector  where  they  belong. 
We  have  been  talking  about  unem- 
plovment  and  the  percentage  of  it.  It  is 
really  interesting  to  me  that  one  can  look 
at  the  classified  advertisements  of  any 
newspaper  in  this  country— any  one  of 
tjiem— and  find  page  after  page   after 
page  v.'here  employers  are  trymg  to  find 
people  to  fill  jobs.  The  problem  is  that 
the  jobs  that  are  needed  by  those  em- 
ployers require  skills  which  the  unem- 
ployed do  not  have.  So  If  we  are  going  to 
put  the  two  together,  what  we  have  to 
do  is  provide  training  and  retraining,  not 
just  keep  them  on  the  public  payroll  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense,  but  to  provide 
training  so  th-y  can  go  into  those  jobs 
and  therefore  hold  down  a  more  fruitful 
situation  than  they  now  have.  This  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  private  sec- 
tor of  bu.<:ine?s  and  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed, and  in  some  cases  in  rather  des- 
perate need. 

I  am  going  to  stop  at  this  point  without 
offering  any  specific  amendments,  but  I 
believe  amendments  will  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  'Vermont, 
and  myself  at  some  point  this  afternoon. 
Again,  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
I  have  no  desire  to  conduct  any  kind  of 
filibuster.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  were  unable  to  reach  a  compromise 
agreement.  I  think  it  is  extremely  imfor- 
tunate  that  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  we  have  not  appropriately  weighed 
S.  1243. 1  think  it  is  even  more  unfortu- 
nate that  we  do  not  have  before  us  proper 
means  to  provide  local  assistance  at  the 
local  level  where  we  really  need  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  inquiry? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  notice  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  funds  to  finance  jobs  not  only 
by  local  units  of  government,  but  also, 
as  I  read  it,  by  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  institutions.  I  looked  at  the  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  under  "Definitions"  to  see 
how  a  private  nonprofit  agency  or  insti- 
tution is  defined,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
definition.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado — or  perhaps  my  question  shcuM 
be  directed  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin— cnn  suggest  as  to  what  would  be 
included  in  the  term  of  "private  non- 
profit organization." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  frankly  cannot  give 
the  Senator  an  answer  to  that  question 
offhand.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin can.  Under  the  definition  of  eligi- 
ble applicants,  the  Senator  will  find  It 
says  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 


cies and  institutions,  including  local  serv- 
ice companies — and  I  do  not  know  what 
that  means,  either.  I  assume  that  a  pub- 
lic nonprofit  agency  would  certainly  in- 
clude a  school.  I  would  think  that  it  is 
certainly  nonprofit.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
public  school  that  is  making  a  profit. 
Other  than  that,  I  do  not  really  know 
what  is  being  suggested. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  my  question 
should  be  directed  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  A  chamber 
of  commerce  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. A  labor  union  is  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. Could  this  money  be  used  to 
pay  90  percent  of  the  pay  for  jobs  allo- 
cated to  a  labor  organization? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  yield.  First  I 
would  like  to  comment  that  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  totally  within  the  realm  of  the 
bill  as  it  is  wTitten.  As  to  the  intent  of 
the  drafter  of  the  bill,  I  can  give  no  fur- 
ther indication  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  wish  the  floor? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  If 
I  have  the  floor,  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  heard  my  inquiry,  perhaps  he 
would  be  the  appropriate  one  to  whom 
to  direct  the  question. 

I  notice  in  reading  the  bill  and  study- 
ing it  that  the  funds  under  this  measure 
can  be  made  available  for  jobs  to  be  pro- 
vided by  local  units  of  government,  but 
also  for  jobs  to  be  provided  by  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  institutions.  This 
language  is  on  page  21. 
Mr.  NEUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  When  I  read  that,  I 
wondered  what  would  be  meant  by  "pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  institu- 
tions," which  would  be  eligible  to  apply 
and  receive  lunds.  and  have  jobs  for 
which  90  percent  would  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  I  do  not  find — ^may- 
be I  have  not  looked  in  the  right  place — 
any  definition  of  or  limitation  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "private  nonprofit 
agencies." 

This  bill  is  generally  referred  to  as  a 
public  service  employment  measure.  Ob- 
viously it  is  not  confined  to  that,  if  we 
mean  goverimiental  employment,  be- 
cause it  also  includes  jobs  provided  by 
private  nonprofit  institutions. 

I  suspect  that  many  people  would 
probably  feel  that  if  a  private  nonprofit 
hospital  is  the  kind  of  organization  that 
was  intended — and  I  am  sure  that  would 
be  included — there  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  and  feeling  that  that  would 
be  appropriate.  But  unfortunately  there 
is  no  limitation  on  the  term,  and  pre- 
sumably, I  guess,  it  could  apply  to  an  as- 
sociation of  manufacturers,  a  labor  or- 
ganization, or  almost  any  other  kind  of  a 
nonprofit  organization.  If  I  am  mistaken, 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
correct  me. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  The  language  "pri- 
vate nonprofit"  is  language  used  in  edu- 
cation legislation  and  in  health  legisla- 
tion; we  have  had  it  in  the  law  for  a  long 
time.  It  applies,  for  example,  to  hospitals. 
A  nonprofit  hospital  is  eligible;  nursing 
homes,  colleges,  day  care  centers — insti- 
tutions performing  public  services.  The 


language  has  been  used  in  the  statutes 
in  the  past;  we  have  experience  with  it. 

Of  course,  the  one  protection  for  all 
or  it  is  that  the  Secretary  has  to  approve 
it  himself.  So  we  know  what  has  been 
intended  in  past  laws  and  this  one  by 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
the  meaning  of  public  service  Is  spell- 
ed out  on  page  37.  The  Secretary  has  con- 
trol of  what  pubUc  services  may  be  in- 
cluded, because  the  sponsoring  agency 
has  to  make  a  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  just  com- 
ment on  that,  if  I  still  hold  the  floor,  in 
answer  to  the  original  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  I  would  as- 
sume that  a  private  nonprofit  agency  in- 
cludes any  private  nonprofit  agency, 
which  could  be  the  Ford  Foundation  or 
any  one  of  the  big  foundations,  which 
are  certainly  capable  of  hiring  people 
with  their  own  money,  without  having 
a  90-percent  Federal  contribution  for 
their  employees. 

I  would  think  it  would  include  a  labor 
organization.  As  to  the  "local  service 
company,"  of  which  I  said  I  was  not  quite 
sure  what  that  meant,  I  am  still  not 
quite  sure  what  it  means.  It  does  have  a 
definition,  but  It  is  awfully  broad.  The 
definition  is  on  page  37,  in  subsection 
(6),  wherein  it  says: 

"local  service  company"  means  a  com- 
munity development  corporation  or  other 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  business 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  public  service 
employment  program  or  component  thereof 
and  owned  or  operated  in  substantial  part 
by  unemployed  or  low-Income  residents  of 
the  area  to  be  served. 

In  other  words,  in  this  case  I  would 
presume  we  are  saying  a  local  service 
company  must  in  fact  be  owned  by  the 
unemployed.  But  if  they  are  unem- 
ployed, they  are  not  going  to  own  it 
very  long,  that  is  the  cinch,  because 
where  are  they  going  to  get  the  money 
to  operate  it  on,  whether  it  is  nonprofit 
or  otherwise? 

I  would  think  we  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  trying  to  fulfill  that 
definition  right  there. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  vrill  yield,  I  really  do  not  think 
that  is  a  problem.  On  page  21,  line  15. 
we  define  the  purpose  as  'providing  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  persons  in  jobs 
providtog  needed  public  services." 

There  are  bound  to  be  needed  public 
services.  When  the  Senator  says  a  labor 
union,  I  agree  that  that  is  a  nonprofit 
organization.  If  they  were  running,  for 
example,  a  nonprofit  hospital,  or  if  they 
were  running  a  nonprofit  day  care  cen- 
ter, then  employment  there  would  be 
public  service  employment,  and  it  would 
be  an  eligible  activity.  But  they  have 
to  be  running  a  program  which  provides 
public  services. 

Everyone  expects  that  the  major 
sponsor  is  going  to  be  the  cities,  and 
that  they  are  going  to  be  working  in  city 
employment  and  hospital  situations.  But 
it  has  this  additional  flexibility,  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  that  the  unions, 
if  they  wanted  to,  or  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, or  anyone  else,  can  set  up  one  of 
these  programs  with  90-percent  Federal 
funds  and  then  take  this  situation  on; 
is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  NELSON.  If  It  was  a  public  serv- 
ice and  nonprofit,  and  was  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary,  yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Once  again,  if  I  may 
have  just  comment,  this  is  one  of  the 
points  I  made  in  my  introductory  state- 
ment, which  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  going  to  have  to  set  up  a  whole 
new  situation  within  his  own  depart- 
ment once  again,  just  as  they  are  doing 
with  occupational  health  and  safety  at 
this  time.  I  wondered  about  that  at  the 
time,  but  I  could  not  get  the  Sen.itor 
from  Wisconsin  to  agree  to  set  up  a 
panel  to  establish  standards,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Department  of 
Labor.  So  we  will  have  more  expense 
there,  too. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther observation? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  it  is  now  estab- 
lished, in  the  light  of  the  observation  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  a  la- 
bor union  or  a  foundation  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  which  would  be  eligible,  un- 
der this  act. 

I  would  ask  the  further  question:  Is 
there  any  limitation  on  the  allocation  of 
funds  as  between  public,  governmental 
institutions,  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, or  is  it  completely  within  the 
discretion  of  a  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
could  a  Secretary  of  Labor  allocate  75  or 
80  percent  of  the  funds  to  private  non- 
profit organizations,  if  he  wished  to  do 
so,  under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  think  that 
the  Senator's  comments  are  accurate.  I 
just  want  to  check  with  my  staff  to  be 
sure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  floor,  I  believe.  I  am  trying  to  do 
something  in  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question. 

The  question  was.  Is  there  any  allo- 
cation of  funds  between  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  or  is  it  left  up  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  and  could, 
therefore,  the  Secretary  pour  $750  mil- 
lion into  one  organization  if  he  wanted 
to? 

I  think  the  answer  to  it  is  that  not 
many  Secretaries  would  take  that  kind 
of  political  risk,  to  begin  with.  But  I  do 
not  really  think  there  is  any  set  formula. 
The  bill  simply  says  that  the  funds  will 
be— 

Apportioned  by  the  Secretary  on  an  equita- 
ble basis  among  States  and  within  each  State 
among  local  areas.  Including  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  among  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say,  on  page  29 — 
such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed  per- 
sons and  the  severity  of  unemployment  In 
each  such  area. 

So  that  does  provide  some  kind  of 
divisibility  between  States.  But  I  suppose 
if  a  big  national  outfit  wanted  to  start 
one  in  each  State,  he  could  give  the 
whole  amount  to  that. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan that  on  page  29  it  also  says  that: 

The  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  available  In  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable — 


And  this  occurs  in  subsection  (a), 
also — 

Public  service  employment  opportunities 
will  be  available  on  an  equitable  basis  In 
iiccordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
among  significant  segments  of  the  population 
of  unemployed  persons,  giving  consideration 
to  the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  each  such  segment. 

But  it  does  not  say  what  proportion 
shall  be  given  to  public  agencies  and  what 
proportion  shall  be  given  to  private  non- 
profit agencies,  which  is  solely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  last  sentence 
makes  the  point  that  I  believe  ought  to 
be  clear,  and  that  is,  first  of  all,  that 
funds  can  be  made  available  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations.  This,  appar- 
ently, is  a  wide  and  broad  definition,  be- 
cause it  is  not  defined  in  the  act  and 
would  be  defined  by  the  Secretary,  him- 
self. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  pos.sibility, 
although  I  certainly  conceive  that  it  is 
not  the  probability,  that  a  large  percent- 
age or  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
funds  authorized  could  actually  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  nonprofit  agencies 
and  institutions  which  are  nongovern- 
mental and  in  which  case,  of  course,  the 
title  of  this  legislation  could  be  mislead- 
ing. Most  people  believe  that  these  funds 
are  going  to  be  made  available  for  local 
governmental  agencies,  and  it  would  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  outlook  and  the 
intention  of  a  particular  Secretary'  of 
Labor  who  was  administering  this  act 
with  very  wide  discretion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  think  his  comments 
are  \evy  suitable.  I  am  certain  that  he 
will  get  the  answer  that  the  act  extends 
only  for  2  years;  therefore,  we  are 
questioning  whether  our  own  Secretary 
of  Labor  will  do  it. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  it  seems  to  me 
apparent  that  once  we  have  the  legi.sla- 
tion,  although  it  is  called  an  emergency 
or  temporary  matter,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  that,  but  will  continue  on  and  on 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  two  or  three 
questions,  because  this  fits  in  this  col- 
loquy? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  just  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  the  fact  that  I 
believe  they  have  voted  several  times  for 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  passed  10  years  ago, 
provides  that  manpower  training  may  be 
carried  on  by  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, exactly  the  same  definition. 
Some  of  the  best  programs  in  the  whole 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  are  programs  carried  on  by  nonprofit 
organizations.  For  example.  I  mention 
the  Mainstream  program,  which  I  hap- 
pen to  think — since  I  offered  it — Is  a 
great  program.  Part  of  it  is  run  by  the 
Fanners'  Union.  It  has  wide  praise  and 
is  supported  by  this  administration.  They 


have  assured  me  several  times  that  it  is 
an  excellent  program. 

Then  we  have  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan's 
OIC,  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
rimning  the  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams, in  many  cities  all  over  this 
country. 

So  we  have  been  using  private  non- 
profit oritanizations  as  a  creative  arm  of 
the  Government  to  run  the  manpower 
training  programs.  In  the  case  of  Green 
Thumb,  under  the  Mainstream  program 
tliat  in  fact  is  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program,  because  the  people  are 
getting  paid  salary  maintenance  for  the 
work  they  do  under  that  program. 

So  this  Ls  a  10-year-old  program,  a  10- 
year-old  definition,  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

For  each  Government  program  area, 
the  Director  .shall  recommend  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  shall 
serve  as  the  prime  spon.sor.  The  prime 
sponsor  shall  be  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  public  and  private  organizations 
as  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out  com- 
ponents of  the  procrressive  work  and 
training  program,  including  agencies 
governed  by  the  participation  of  the  poor 
and  other  residents  of  the  neighborhoods 
or  rural  areas  served.  It  is  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  it  is  in  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
and  it  is  supported  by  this  administra- 
tion in  these  acts.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  it.  Some  of  our  best  programs  are 
run  this  way. 

I  emphasize  that  this  i.<;  an  emergency 
bill.  Perhaps  I  have  more  confidence  than 
some  other  Senators  that  the  Secretary 
will  admini.^ter  it  intelligently.  I  have  no 
worry.  We  have  long  experience  with 
private  nonprofit  organizations.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  them  in  manpower 
training  programs  for  10  years.  This  is 
nothing  new.  It  makes  eminent  good 
sense,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  beheve  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  if  he  was  listening, 
w  ill  recall  that  when  I  askei  the  question 
at  the  outset.  I  indicated  that  I  was  sure 
that  there  were  nonprofit  agencies  and 
institutions  which  would  be  appropriate 
to  receive  funds  and  to  have  jobs  under 
what  I  think  is  the  purpo.se  of  the  pro- 
po-sed  legislation.  I  was  trying,  however, 
to  find  out  what  the  outer  lim.lts  were, 
what  the  definition  of  this  term  was:  and 
I  would  say  that  reference  to  other  acts 
is  not  ver>'  useful  or  meaningful.  This 
is  not  an  amendment  to  an  earlier  act. 
This  is  a  separate  act.  It  has  its  own 
definitions.  It  defines  some  of  the  terms 
and  some  it  does  not  define.  So  it  is  in- 
teresting but  not  necessarily  conclusive 
to  refer  to  how  other  act.s  have  been 
administered  and  how  other  acts  have 
been  interpreted. 

What  I  was  tr>"ing  to  do  was  to  bring 
out  what  is  included  within  the  broad 
scope  of  this  bill  and  to  at  least  make 
sure  that  we  imderstood  that  we  were 
not  just  making  money  available  for  jobs 
to  local  institutions  of  government. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Miclugan.  In  commenting  on  what  he  has 
iu^t  said.  I  shculd  like  to  point  out  that 
we  are  al.-o  dealing  here  with  the  broad- 
est scope  of  employment  or  projects  that 
may  be  proposed. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  Community  Develop- 
ment Corp.  or  the  community  develop- 
ment program  under  the  poverty  till  and 
in  the  case  of  other  specific  programs,  we 
know  what  the  objective  if — to  train  peo- 
ple for  woik  m  the  manpower  training 
program.  In  this  ca^e,  how,'ver,  I  point 
out  that  on  page  37  "public  service"  is 
defined  as  follows: 

Public  service  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  work  In  such  fields  as  environmental 
quality,  health  care,  public  safety,  education, 
transportation,  recreation  .  .  . 

Doe.';  this  apply  to  an  amu.seme;n  pnrk, 
if  one  wishes  to  run  an  amu.'^ement  park? 
Possibly  SO-  I  lia^'^  "o  ^'^^^  whether  it 
does  ordoe.snct. 

Going  on  from  there: 
maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities  . .  . 

Apparently,  there  are  some  public 
woi'ics  possibilities  he/e.  I  a.-ked  the  ques- 
tion earlier  and  got  a  negative  respon.-e 
a*:  to  whether  a  public  works  type  of  pro- 
gram might  be  mvuived  here.  This  v.ould 
seem  to  me  to  include  public  works,  at 
least  so  far  as  these  particular  agencies 
are  concerned — .^olid  wa.'te^,  pollution 
control.  hriu.-,ine  and  neighborhood  de- 
velopments, beautificatlon,  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  commu- 
nity improvement.  Certamly  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  correct  that  this  is  fhe 
broadest  possible  gambit.  I  can  under- 
stand why  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might 
want  to  see  this  bill  defeated  because  he 
would  not  want  to  take  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  choices  he  would 
tiave  to  make  under  such  tremendously 
broad  authority  which  would  be  given 
him  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Just  so  we  are  clear  on 
this,  the  committee  report,  on  page  19, 
has  this  paragraph: 

The  programs  under  this  legislation  are 
designed  to  provide  public  services.  Mainte- 
nance of  parks  is  one  example.  While  there 
might  be  Incidental  construction  Involving 
repair  or  rehabilitation  of  public  facilities, 
it  la  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
persons  employed  In  public  service  jobs  un- 
der this  legislation  be  employed  In  construc- 
tion projects  as  such.  This  Is  a  public  serv- 
ices bill,  not  public  works  legislation. 

So,  our  Intent  Is  clearly  spelled  out. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Secretary  will 
define  these  matters  In  the  guidelines. 
We  have  spelled  out  the  Intent  in  the 
committee  report,  as  well  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  The  Secretary  will 
draw  up  the  guidelines.  The  definition 
of  private  nonprofit  agencies  has  a  well- 
defined  meaning  and  we  are  protected 
against  the  kind  of  problems  that  the 
Senator  is  concerned  about.  I  would  be 
concerned  about  them.  too.  if  we  had  not 
spelled  out  the  intent  in  the  committee 
r^X)rt,  if  we  did  not  have  a  10-year  his- 
tory with  such  legislation,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  guidelines  will 


be  spelled  out  by  the  Secretary  who  will 
obviously  follow  the  intent  of  the  bill  and 
be  careful  that  the  intent  is  complied 
with. 

We  did  not  wish  to  name  all  the  spe- 
cific organizations  that  might  engage  in 
some  kind  of  important  public  service 
work.  If  we  tried  to  enumerate  them  all 
we  would  omit  some  group,  which  the 
Secretary  may  want  to  approve  because 
they  are  performing  a  significant  public 
service  in  a  significant  area. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  am  well  aware  of  the  provisions 
in  the  committee  report  in  that  regard. 
However,  there  arc  a  number  of  other 
things  in  the  bill  wliich  seems  to  me  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  that  and  thus  I  raise 
these  questions. 

Let  me  point  out  one — I  am  not  sure 
what  w-e  may  do  on  it — that  on  page  32 
of  the  bill,  line  23,  it  states: 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
exempt  any  project  otherwise  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5),  from  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act. 

That  is  clearly  a  reference  to  a  public 
works  type  of  project,  or  the  provision  is 
meaningless.  It  has  other  implications 
that  I  will  mention  in  a  few  minutes  in 
discussing  some  other  amendments,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  labor  this  point  further, 
as  it  has  been  fairly  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. But  there  are  many  unanswered 
questions  which  should  be  studied  care- 
fully if  this  legislation  proceeds  from 
this  body  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like,  at  the  out- 
set of  my  remarks,  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  and  to  associate  myself  with 
the  \iews  of  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  in  his  remarks  on  this 
legislation.  I  feel  that,  as  always,  he  has 
gotten  down  to  the  basic  problem  of  leg- 
islation and  still  recognizing  the  target 
at  which  it  Is  aimed,  which  we  are  all 
concerned  about  and  would  like  to  attack 
in  the  most  feasible  and  practical  way 
we  can  to  achieve  some  results. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  that  S.  31  as  it 
stands  is  a  mirage  in  the  desert  of  im- 
employment.  We  have  a  major  unem- 
ployment problem  in  this  country  today. 
I  believe  that  Congress  should  act  on  It. 
I  want  to  support  programs  that  are  de- 
signed toward  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

This  bill  is  premised  properly  upon  the 
undeniable  fact  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed  today — some  5,442,- 
000  by  the  last  coimt.  It  is  properly  pre- 
mised, also,  on  the  consideration  that 
it  is  better  to  have  people  employed  than 
to  have  them  receive  welfare — certainly 
something  with  which  no  one  will  dis- 
agree. It  is  also  premised  on  the  fact 
that  the  seriousness  of  the  imemploy- 
ment  problem  requires  immediate  solu- 
tion to  alleviate  the  personal  tragedy 
faced  by  many  American  families.  We  are 
anxious  to  do  something  for  them.  Re- 
grettably, when  we  examine  this  piece 
of  legislation,  as  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  in  committee,  we  find  that 
it  is  very  badly  drawn  and  In  its  present 
form,  does  not  serve  the  purposes  upon 
which  it  is  being  justified. 

The  language  of  the  bill  itself  and  the 
language  of  the  committee  report  say 


on  the  very  first  page,  that  it  is  an  emer- 
gency piece  of  legislation: 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
Is  an  emergency  piece  of  legislation  sharply 
focused  upon  the  crisis  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  stopgap  legislation  designed  to 
deal  with  an  extremely  serious  national  prob- 
lem In  a  responsible  manner  for  the  Imme- 
diate future. 

Tlie  committee  report  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  bill  will  deal  with  a  national 
emergency.  Unfortunately,  this  bill  does 
not  tackle  the  problem  in  a  way  that  can 
solve  it.  We  must  do  something  about 
providing  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments funds  to  fill  the  vacancies  that 
they  have  at  the  present  time,  because 
they  do  not  have  enough  money  with 
which  to  employ  the  people  to  provide 
the  services  desired. 

The  answer  is  not  in  an  employment 
bill.  We  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  answer  is  to  go  to  revenue 
sharing,  to  go  to  revising  means  for 
local  government  and  State  government 
to  obtain  revenues  and  providing  them 
with  the  financial  wherewithal  where 
they  can  make  the  choices  as  to  what 
particular  public  employees  they  want  to 
employ,  and  not  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  make  that  choice.  This  is  what  the 
revenue-sharing  concept  is  all  about. 

I  think  that  Congress,  rather  than  try- 
ing to  enact  stopgap  legislation,  should 
move  with  great  dispatch  to  do  some- 
thing about  correcting  the  major  short- 
age of  revenues,  which  constitutes  such 
a  tremendous  national  problem.  If  this 
bill  would  really  attack  the  problems  of 
unemployment.  I  would  be  one  of  its  most 
vocal  advocates. 

I  think,  as  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
has  mentioned,  that  we  are  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  many  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams which  we  already  have  in  the  field 
of  manpower  tcday. 

Today,  in  fiscal  year  1971,  we  are 
spending  $3,314  billion  on  manpower 
programs.  Roughly,  that  breaks  down 
into  $1,331  billion  for  manpower  train- 
ing service — $123  million  under  work  in- 
centive programs  for  the  welfare  types, 
$235  million  under  veterans'  programs, 
$533  million  under  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, $319  milhon  under  miscellaneous 
work  and  training,  $344  million  for  Fed- 
eral-State employment  services,  and  $428 
million  under  other  placement  and 
supports. 

I  am  not  against  allocating  national 
priorities  in  a  way  that  would  result  in 
an  additional  $500  million  or  $750  mil- 
lion, as  this  bill  would  do  to  the  man- 
power program.  We  '•an  well  use  them 
and  I  feel  do  far  more  effectively  some- 
thing about  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
tr>'  by  allocating  these  additional  funds 
to  such  ongoing  projects  as  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  which  has  some 
public  service  employment  concept  in  it, 
and  allocating  it  to  the  employment  pro- 
gram or  to  some  type  of  permanent  pub- 
lic service  employment  program.  These 
are  areas  in  which  we  already  have  on- 
going programs.  I  expect  that  we  would 
do  better  to  put  our  effort  in  the  ongoing 
programs  rather  than  putting  them  in  a 
new  branch  that  would  administer  this 
new  program. 

Unfortunately,  however,  I  am  afraid 
that  some  of  the  targets  not  mentioned 
in  the  report  are  to  be  found  in  the  po- 
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litical  climate  In  which  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

It  is  true  that  a  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
It  is  true  that  the  bill  might  be  vetoed 
again.  It  might  or  might  not  be  a  politi- 
cal issue. 

It  came  to  be  a  public  issue  as  far  as 
some  are  concerned.  I  have  already  found 
that  out.  I  am  not  particularly  disturbed 
by  it.  But  I  have  already  received  a  copy 
of  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO  News  and  Views 
with  a  specific  provision  giving  recogni- 
tion and  attention  to  my  opposition  to 
the  bill  in  the  committee. 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  or  15  to  2, 
a  United  S'ates  SeiiAte  committee  ha.s  rec- 
ommended a  2-year  8175  billion  public 
works  program  designed  to  provide  Jobs  for 
unemployed  workers  who  are  the  victims  of 
the  NUon  recession. 

The  AFL-CIO  does  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  does  not  understand  the  bill  in  the 
way  in  which  he  understands  It. 

I  continue  with  the  quotation  from  the 
AFL-CIO  News  and  Views: 

We're  sad  to  report  Ohio  Senator  Robert 
Taft  Junior  (R.  Cincinnati)  was  one  of 
those  two  men  who  voted  against  this  bill. 

Junior  Taft  can't  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees  In  this  Issue.  Like  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  Laird,  Taft  probably  thinks  unem- 
ployment Is  "good"  for  the  nation.  They 
think  "tax  credits"  for  their  Fat  Cat  friends 
Is  the  way  to  end  the  recession  I  So  Junior 
once  again  turned  his  back  on  the  folks  back 
home. 

The  AFL-CIO  News  has  never  been  a 
publication  that  has  been  particularly 
responsible  for  any  of  my  success  in 
elections  except  through  the  reverse  Eng- 
lish application. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEaiENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  has  been  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javitsj  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Taft)  be  recognized  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes  at  this  time,  following  which 
there  be  a  live  quorum;  that  following 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Prouty)  be  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  motion  to  recommit,  the 
time  on  that  motion  to  recommit  to  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 'Mr.  PROtJTY)  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  NELSOf). 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  make  cer- 
tain that  a  motion  to  table  will  not  be 
made  before  I  have  completed  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
intention  and  know  of  no  Intention  on 
the  port  of  any  Senator  to  make  a  motion 
to  table. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiilitate  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  il  the  time 
is  fixed,  a  motion  to  table  is  not  in  order 
until  the  time  has  expired.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  A  motion  to  table  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  thie  assurance 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  add  to  my  unanimous  consent 
request  that  at  the  expiration  of  30 
minutes,  a  vote  on  the  recommittal 
motion  shall  occur.  That  will  prevent  a 
motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  staff  will  notify  all  Senators 
that  a  vote  will  occur  shortly  after  the 
motion  to  recommit  has  been  made.  I 
may  not  utilize  the  entire  15  minutes.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  be  on  the  floor  so 
that  they  will  have  some  idea  of  the  pur- 
pose of  my  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  staff  will  notify  all  Senators. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
possible  political  label  connected  with 
this  legislation  ■with  respect  to  those  who 
exp'-ess  their  opinions  in  opposition  to 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  must  point  out  that 
the  political  factor.  I  think.  Is  very 
strongly  Involved.  We  had  very  copious 
testimony  by  a  number  of  public  officials 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  as  to  their 
interest  in  the  bill  and  the  desirability  of 
having  the  legislation  passed.  Most  of 
them  spoke  of  the  high  unemployment  In 
their  areas  and  also  spoke  of  the  great 
shortage  they  had  of  employees  to  do 
public  service  jobs. 

Their  eye  is  on  that  ball,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  said  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Their  eye  is  going  to  continue  to  be  on 
that  ball. 

The  expiration  date  of  the  legislation 
will  come,  and  I  feel  .<;ure  that  we  will  see 
tremendous  pressure  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
program  so  that  we  will  have  perma- 
nently funded  a  cadre  of  locally  paid 
officials. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  E>ossibil!ty  of  doing  anything 
about  hiring  the  unemployed  that  (Re- 
serve the  most  to  be  hired  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  need  and  the  ooint  of 
\1ew  of  our  being  of  a.ssistance  to  them. 

There  is  little  or  no  civil  .service  pro- 
tection that  I  can  .=ee  in  the  bill.  There 
is  lipservice  given.  But,  so  far  as  enforce- 
ment is  concerned,  veterans'  priorities 
are  Ignored  in  the  bill. 

Unless  we  can  restore  some  incentive 
to  having  people  take  other  private  em- 
ployment under  this  program,  because  of 
the  truly  transitional  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment involved,  I  think  we  will  find 
this  program  will  become  a  haven  for 
political  hacks.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the 
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way  to  go  about  solving?  the  employment 
problem  in  this  country. 

An  Emergency  Employment  Act  should 
be  drawn  to  maximize  employment  op- 
portunities. It  should  be  drawn  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  the  greatest 
number  of  Americans  wuhin  the  set 
budget  levels.  S.  31  does  jo^t  the  oppo- 
:-;ite.  It  provides  that  people  employed 
shall  receive  'the  prevaihng  rates  of  pay 
for  persons  employed  m  similar  public 
occupations  by  the  same  employer." 

Much  of  the  te.siimony  on  .S.  31  related 
to  the  unemployed  engineers,  technicians 
and  business  managers.  Under  this  bili 
a  city  could  employ  such  individuals  at 
$20,000  or  $30,000  a  year  as  environ- 
mental consultants.  Indeed,  they  could 
be  paid  more  than  that.  There  is  no  lim- 
itation whatever  upr;n  the  wages  or  sal- 
aries which  could  be  paid  out  under  this 
act. 

I  refer  to  the  testimony  on  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shington  'Mr.  Magnusoni,  tes- 
tifying on  page  30,  that  the  State  gov- 
ernment definitely  lequires  at  lea.st  150 
highly  .skilled  technician:  in  its  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  environment. 

The.'^e  men  are  .suppo.sed  to  be  paid  the 
prevailing  rate  of  $20,000,  $25,000,  or 
$30,000.  This  is  something  that  may  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  skill  a 
man  po.sses.ses.  It  would  be  left  for  the 
city  to  take  care  of  the  particular 
problem. 

The  mayor  of  Seattle  testified  at  page 
45: 

We,  for  e::ample,  have  a  former  Boeing 
physicist  now  working  for  our  Seattle 
Health  Department,  at  (2  an  hour. 

We  have  found  that  with  the  skilled  work 
force  in  Seattle,  we  can  put  people  to  work 
on  such  urban  problems  as  health  services, 
WEiste  disposal,  law  enforcement,  and  many 
other  fields. 

This  man  also  would  be  employed  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  pay. 

Then,  turning  to  page  113  of  the  hear- 
ings, John  D.  Spellman,  coimty  execu- 
tive.  King   County,  Wash.,  stated: 

We  propoee  to  employ  the  skilled,  techni- 
cally trained,  the  engineers,  the  m.anagers, 
the  system  Integrators  unemployed  In  our 
community,  retrain  them  to  work  In  public 
service  employment  for  nine  months  with 
the  goal  making  them  ready  to  seek  the 
emerging  Jobs  In  the  enrtronmental  and 
urban  problems  Job  market. 

And  meanwhile  pay  them,  I  take  it, 
imder  the  language  of  the  statute  pro- 
posed here,  the  prevailinc  wape. 

The  prevailing  wage  language  would 
restrict  the  nuinber  of  public  opportu- 
nities under  this  act.  If  all  employees 
under  this  act  were  paid  $5,000  a  year, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  committee  report, 
150,000  individuals  could  obtain  jobs  un- 
der this  act.  If  the  ante  were  raised 
above  that,  the  number  of  people  cov- 
ered would  go  down. 

In  addition,  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  great  number  of  people.  The  number 
of  people  hired  under  this  bill  would 
represent  only  2^\  percent  of  our  unem- 
ployed Americans.  This  is  not  an  artswer. 
The  object  is  to  provide  to  the  public 
bodies  involved  people  to  take  c?.re  of 
the  vacancies  they  have  not  been  able 
to  finance,  because  they  have  not  had 
sulBcient  revenue  sources  on  which  they 
could  rely. 
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At  the  appropriate  point  in  connec* 
Uon  with  this  bill  I  int«nd  to  offer  amend- 
ments and  to  speak  on  them  at  that  time, 
-nie  nature  of  the  amendments  will  be 
to  eliminate  the  prevailing  wage  lan- 
truage  and  to  try  to  bring  the  bill  in  hne 
ft-ltli  sol V ma  Uie  problems  of  Uiose  Amer- 
icans in  greatest  need  today. 

With  5  million  people  unemployed  ai 


of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  in  bringing  the  bill, 
with  such  truly  bipartisan  support,  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. I  also  want  to  note  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  bill  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee  staff  members.  Bill 


th,^  f>ountrv  today,  our  first  intention  in  Bechtel.  Dick  Johnson,  Bill  Sprmg,  and 

the  bill  before  us  should  be  to  take  care  John  Scales.  I  thank  them  particulariy 

of  those  truly  in  need  and  not  those  with  for  their  always  excellent  cooperation 

skills  they  can  take  elsewhere.  As  pointed  with  me  and  my  staff, 

out  by  Uie  Senator  from  Colorado,  one  Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  today 


merely  has  to  look  at  the  various  classi 
fled  advertisement  sections  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Perhaps  those 
persons  cannot  get  the  job  they  want  in 
the  location  they  want,  but  if  they  have 
their  skills,  Uiey  can  and  will  get  a  posi- 
tion. ,.  ,  ,     , 

The  act  provides  that  individuals  in 
public  service  jobs  must  receive  retire- 
ment benefits.  It  is  incomprehensible  to 
me  why  individuals  who  are  given  tern 


is  an  absolutely  essential  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  begin  the  fight  against  the 
scourge  of  imemployment  which  bhghts 
our  land  so  intensely. 

The  bill  is  a  reasonable  bill.  I  person- 
ally would  like  to  do  much  more  in  the 
way  of  an  on-going  public  service  em- 
ployment program  with  a  far  higher  level 
of  funding.  But  I  recognize  the  need  for 
administration  acceptance  of  this  bill, 
now,  and  have  worked  with  Senators 


porary  jobs  under  an  emergency  employ-     nel.son,  Javits,  and  Schweiker  to  ham- 

ment  measure  should  be  provided  with  ■   -     ■■--    -- 

retirement  benefits.  The  purpose  of  the 
emergency  employment  legislation  should 
be  to  maximize  employment  so  that  em- 
ployees can  move  into  permanent  jobs 
in  a  public  or  private  sector.  It  should 
not  be  the  function  of  a  temporary  emer- 
gency employment  program  to  provide 
retirement  benefits.  This  should  be  the 
proper  function  of  the  permanent  em- 
ployer. 

The  act  is  triggered  nationally  when 
the  rate  of  unemployment  reaches  or 
exceeds  4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months.  There  Is  no  provision,  however, 
which  would  require  that  all  dollars  obli- 
gated under  this  act  be  furmeled  into 
areas  of  high  employment. 

I  have  an  amendment  I  expect  to  pro- 
pose which  would  do  just  that.  It  would 
require  6-percent  imemployment  for  fun- 
neling  funds  of  this  program.  The  4.5- 
percent  figure  would  remain  at  the  na- 
tional level.  That  would  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  impact  of  the  bill  and  put  jobs 
where  they  are  needed. 

The  language  in  section  8  Is  very  loose 
and  would  permit  dollars  to  be  spent  in 
areas  with  minimal  unemployment  in 
the  event  that  the  act  is  triggered  na- 
tionally. In  my  judgment,  if  we  are  sin- 
cere in  our  endeavor  to  help  those  who 
really  need  help,  we  will  funnel  all  of  the 
dollars  in  this  act  into  those  areas  of  high 
chronic  unemployment  when  the  act  is 
triggered. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  most  resolute  conviction  that  I 
ask  for  the  overwhelming  support  of 
Senators  for  S.  31,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971.  as  it  has  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  my  friend,  the  Senator  from.  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  chairman  of 
the  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee,  who  has  been  laboring 
diligently  and  effectively  to  pass  public 
service  job  legislation  for  over  a  year. 

The  emergency  measure  before  us  to- 
day is  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  and 
perseverance  of  Senator  Nelson,  and  I 
have  been  privileged  to  work  with  him 
and  the  able  ranking  minority  member 


mer  out  an  acceptable  compromise — an 
emergency  measure  which  can  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  providing  re- 
spectable jobs  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  now  out  of  work. 

We  have  acted  to  stem  a  paramoimt 
emergency  that  affects  virtually  every 
town,  city,  and  coimty.  urban  and  rural, 
east  and  west,  north  and  south.  I  doubt 
that  too  much  needs  to  be  said  to  stress 
the  hardship,  despair  and  frustration 
being  felt  by  so  many  persons  and  their 
famines  across  our  land.  I  feel  sure  the 
mail  received  by  all  Senators,  as  does 
the  mail  I  receive,  reflects  the  people's 
urgent  appeal  for  immediate  congres- 
sional action  to  relieve  this  intolerable 
burden. 

We  on  the  committee  have  acted  with 
the  requisite  speed,  I  believe,  and  I  know 
the  full  Senate  will  respond  with  similar 
urgency. 

On  Januarj'  25,  1971,  in  introducing 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  Sena- 
tor Nelson  said: 

We  view  this  legislation  with  utmost 
urgency.  Congress  cannot  delay  a  single  week 
In  facing  up  to  the  crisis  of  4"2  million  u  t- 
employed.  ...  It  is  our  Intention  to  ho'.d 
hearings  before  the  employment  man- 
power, and  poverty  subcommittee  In  the  first 
weeks  of  February.  After  the  hearings,  we 
hope  to  mark  up  the  bill  In  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  bringing  It  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  by  March. 

We  have  held  the  hearings,  we  have 
held  those  markup  .sessions,  and  the  en- 
tire labor  and  public  welfare  committee 
voted  15  to  2 — A  strong  bipartisan  vote — 
to  report  the  bill  to  the  Sen:ite  floor  just 
2  months  after  it  was  introduced. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  19, 
contains  an  article  on  the  situation  in 
England.  The  headlines  say:  Britons 
Despair  As  Growing  Unemployment 
Strikes  and  Inflation  Depresses  the 
Economy.  That  .scund-^  pretty  serious 
does  it,  not?  But  in  illustrating  the  grav- 
ity of  the  unemployment  situation,  the 
article  states: 

Yesterday  the  Government  announced  un- 
employment In  mid-March  rose  to  a  sea- 
sonallv  Bd.lusted  754.000  or  3.3  percent  of 
the  work  force.  .  .  Such  figures  are  un- 
usually high  for  Britain  where  many  worry 
If  the  Jobless  rate  much  exceeds  1  percent. 


In  Februar>',  Mr,  President,  America 
had  5.4  milhon  unemployed,  the  same 
number  that  it  had  in  Janu.^ry  when  the 
unemployme;it  rate  was  6  percent.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  extreme  S'3ver- 
ity  of  the  unemployment  problem,  facing 
every  part  of  our  Nation,  especially  our 
poverty  ne;ghburhoods  and  areas. 

The  bill  before  us — S.  31 — represents 
our  only  opportunity  to  provide  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  public  service  em- 
ployment jobs  this  spring  and  summer 
to  meet  the  current  crisis  in  the  Nation. 

At  current  levels  of  imemployment, 
the  bill  could  pionde  sufScient  fimding 
for  150,000  jobs  for  unemployed  persons 
this  spring  and  summer. 

I  am  dehghted  that  the  committee  bill 
includes  an  amendment  I  offered  to  cut 
in  half  the  local  contribution  require- 
ment by  raising  the  F'ederal  share  from 
80  to  90  percent.  This  10-percenl  local 
share  should  make  it  possible  for  any 
locality  or  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tion, no  matter  how  hard  pressed,  to 
raise  sufScient  resources  to  participate  in 
this  vital  program. 

With  600,000  individuals  out  of  work 
in  my  State  of  California — about  12.5 
percent  of  the  national  total — and  a 
statewide  unemployment  rate  of  over  7 
percent,  the  bill  offers  some  vital  reUef 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  my  constituents. 
On  the  basis  of  the  allocation  formula  in 
section  8 (a'  of  the  committee  bUl,  both 
the  severity  of  unemployment  in  a  par- 
ticidar  area  as  well  as  the  total  number 
of  unemployed  persons  there  would  de- 
termine the  allocation  of  funds.  Thus, 
relatively  sparsely  populated  rural  areas 
with  very  severe  unemployment,  such  as 
in  many  California  agricultural  commu- 
nities, would  receive  special  consideration 
for  public  service  jobs  for  their  unem- 
ployed residents. 

I  want  to  highlight  one  additional 
feature  of  the  committee  bill  regarding 
allocation  of  Jobs.  That  is  section  8(b) 
which  is  the  result  of  an  amendment  I 
authored  in  subcommittee.  It  provides 
generally  for  equitable  distribution  of  the 
jobs  among  various  significant  segments 
of  the  unemployed  population 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  description  in  the  com- 
mittee report — pages  11  to  19 — of  this 
provision  and  the  special  segments  of  our 
unemployed  population  it  is  designed 
to  serve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONSroERATION   rOR    GROTTPS    E8PBC1AU.Y    HARD 

Hrr  BY  Unemplotment — Section  8(b)   o» 

3.  31 

Section  8(b)  was  added  In  committee  to 
provide  generally  for  equitable  distribution 
of  public  service  Jobs  among  various  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  unemployed  papula- 
tion. A  principal  factor  In  determining  equl- 
tablUty  would  be  the  relative  number  of  un- 
employed persons  In  each  segnient. 

The  reference  In  the  section  to  equitable 
distribution  of  Jobe  among  significant  seg- 
ments "In  accordance  with  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act"  is  designed  to  Incorporate  those 
segments  Identified  In  the  section  2  "State- 
ment of  Findings  and  Purposes"  as  experi- 
encing particularly  serious  unemployment 
problems  during  this  nationwide  unemploy- 
ment crisis.  These  groups  are:  low-Income 
persons  and  migrants,  persona  of  limited 
English-speaking    ability    and    others    from 
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»oclo-economlc  backgrounds  generally  asso- 
ciated with  substantial  unemployment:  new 
entrants  into  the  labor  market,  including 
young  and  older  persons  and  recently  sepa- 
rated veterans;  persons  receiving  welfare  as- 
sistance; and  persons  who  have  become  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  technological  changes 
or  as  a  result  of  shifts  In  the  patt<>rn  of 
Federal  expenditures,  such  as  In  the  defense, 
aerospace  and  construction  Industries 

WORKERS  LAm  OfT  IN   AEROSPACE,  DEFENSE,  AND 
CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRIES 

It  Is  well  known  that  many  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers  and  other  aerospace 
and  defense  workers  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits  and  have  no  Idea 
where  to  turn  next.  Meanwhile  their  Idle 
talents  con'^tltute  a  scandalous  waste  of 
valuable  national  resources.  Especially  ls 
they  tire  often  unemployed  because  of  Fed- 
eral   government   decisions. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  this 
target  group  receive  an  equitable  share  of 
the  funds  available  under  this  Act. 

Aerospace,  defense,  and  construction 
workers  who  are  unemployed  "as  a  result 
of  shifts  In  the  pattern  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures" are  referred  to  In  the  "Statement  of 
Findings  and  Purposes"  section  2(2)  as  per- 
sons who  could  usefully  be  employed  In  pro- 
viding needed  public  services. 

There  are  currently  over  400,000  unem- 
ployed aerospace  workers.  Included  In  this 
group  are  approximately  60,000  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers. 

From  December  1969  to  December  1970. 
the  number  of  California  aerospace  workers 
declined  by  82,000.  During  this  same  period 
over  40,000  aerospace  workers  In  the  State  of 
Washington  lost  their  Jobs.  Substantial 
aerospace  unemployment  has  occurred  In 
cities  around  the  nation  such  as  Boston, 
Wichita,  Dallas,  and  St.  Louis. 

As  a  result  of  cutbacks  in  federal  aero- 
space spending  together  with  a  general  slow- 
down in  commercial  aircraft  purchases,  over 
one  third  of  all  aerospace  employees  have 
lost  their  Jobs  during  the  past  two  years. 
An  additional  600,000  employees  have  lost 
Jobs  due  to  general  defense  cutbacks  during 
this  period.  These  employees  worked  In  area.-- 
such  as  armaments,  chemical  manufacture 
and  defense  planning  for  private  corpora- 
tions and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

UNEMPLOYED    VETERANS 

One  of  the  most  important  segments  of 
the  unemployed  population  Is  "persons  who 
have  recently  been  separated  from  military 
service,"  as  described  In  section  2(2)  of  the 
bill.  The  Committee  wished  to  give  special 
recognition  to  the  needs  for  public  service 
employment  Jobs  for  recently  returned 
veterans. 

It  is  a  personal  tragedy  for  an  Individual 
to  be  unable  to  find  a  Job  In  order  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family.  But  when  that 
individual  has  Just  spent  12  months  or  more 
risking  his  life  In  support  of  his  country, 
being  unemployed  is  an  unconscionable  in- 
justice. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  In  the 
last  Congress  conducted  extensive  hearings 
on  veterans  unemployment  and  general  re- 
adjustment problems.  These  hearings  showed 
that  high  rates  of  unemployment  Inflict  an 
especially  serious  handicap  on  recently  re- 
turned veterans. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  young  veter- 
ans is  significantly  higher  than  that  among 
their  nonveteran  peers.  For  example,  during 
the  first  two  months  of  1971,  the  most  recent 
period  for  which  data  Is  available,  the  un- 
employment rate  among  veterans  20  to  29 
years  old  was  10.2  percent,  up  sharply  from 
7.9  percent  In  the  last  quarter  of  1970.  Dur- 
ing that  quarter  the  unemployment  rate  for 
nonveterans  in  the  same  age  group  was  6.8 
percent. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  last  quarter  In 
1969  were  4.8  percent  unemployment  among 


veterans  and  3.3  for  nonveterans  20  to  29 
years  old.  This  tremendous  Increase  In  a  sin- 
gle year  of  the  unemployment  rate  for  young 
veterans  highlights  the  crisis  facing  our  re- 
tur.Ung  ex-sevlccmen. 

For  released  veterans  who  are  fcirtunate 
enough  to  secure  employment,  it  takes  on 
the  average,  nearly  two  months  to  find  a 
job.  The  more  we  learn  of  the  veterans'  situa- 
tion, the  more  grim  the  picture  becomes. 
Still,  we  do  not  know  as  much  about  the 
employment  clrcunistances  of  veterans  as  we 
should.  For  example,  there  Is  no  Information 
available  alx)ut  the  unemployment  of  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Although  there  are  no  official  statistics  on 
the  unemployment  of  disabled  veterans,  in- 
dividuals directly  Involved  with  the  problem 
tell  us  that  disabled  veterans  have  an  ex- 
traordinary difficult  time  finding  employ- 
ment. In  other  words,  unemployment  Is  high 
for  veterans  In  general,  but  it  Is  even  higher 
for  veterans  who  are  di.sabled. 

There  are  few  situations  more  tragic  than 
that  of  a  man  permanently  maimed  in  the 
service  of  his  country  who  is  unable  even  to 
find  a  Job  to  support  himself.  This  national 
outrage  has  continued  for  too  long. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  related  to  the  great 
Increase  in  the  number  of  recent  veterans  re- 
turning to  a  tight  Job  market.  Military  sepa- 
rations during  the  last  few  years  have  in- 
creased from  565,000  In  fiscal  year  1966  to 
1,003.000  in  1969.  and  1,120,000  in  1970.  It  Is 
estimated  that  another  million  young  vet- 
erans will  be  ti.rust  upon  the  Job  market 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  Thus,  over  90,000 
young  veterans  begin  Uxiklnp  fcr  Jobs  each 
month,  far  too  often  without  success. 

The  Committee  recognizes  a  special  obli- 
gation to  do  all  possible  to  ensure  that  vet- 
erans be  placed  on  at  least  an  equitable 
basis  in  their  search  for  employment.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  the  Committee's  intention 
that  the  terms  of  this  amendment  should 
operate  unduly  to  limit  the  Secretary  in  mak- 
ing available  public  service  employment  Jobs 
for  recently  returned  veterans. 

AUhough  the  bill  does  not  specify  which 
veterans  are  "recently"  separated,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  an  appropriate  ellglbliity  date 
would  be  the  point  where  overall  unemploy- 
ment in  the  country  crossed  the  four-percent 
level  and  began  to  move  toward  the  crisis 
proportions  confronting  us  today.  A  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970,  date  would  accord  with  the 
emergency  purpose  of  S.  31. 

The  Committee  feels  very  strongly  that 
we  owe  a  particular  duty  to  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam  and  who  do  not  have  ade- 
quate educational  achievement  or  training 
to  find  a  Job  when  they  return. 

A  recently  published  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  found  that  men  who 
served  In  combat  occupations  such  as  the 
Infantry  and  gun  crews  tend  to  have  the 
highest  unemployment;  and  that  men  who 
serve  a  duty  tour  In  Vietnam  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  unemployed  than  those  servicemen 
who  did  not.  Thus,  the  country  is  doing  the 
least  for  those  whom  we  have  required  to 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Committee  believes 
that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  under  this 
public  service  employment  program  to  as- 
sist educationally  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged veterans  enrolled  in  college  under 
the  GI  bill  and  who  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet.  Many  more  of  these  men.  who 
often  are  high  school  dropouts,  could  pur- 
svie  college  or  Junior  college  training  If  they 
had  part-time  Jobs  to  supplement  their  GI 
bill    educational   assistance   allowances. 

The  Committee  Is  hopeful  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  great  potential  of  such  an  al- 
location of  public  service  Jobs.  Along  the 
same  lines  the  Committee  feels  that,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  he  should  also  give  spe- 
cial preferences  to  veterans  disabled  with 
service-connected  conditions  who  are  never- 
theless employable. 


OLDER  WORKERS 

More  and  more,  it  is  recognized  that  a  crit- 
ical period  in  the  work  lives  of  adulu  oc- 
curs during  their  forties  or  early  fifties  Be- 
ginning about  age  45.  several" clearly  dis- 
cernible treads  become  evident; 

Unemployment  Increases; 

Long-term  Joblessness  rises  sharply; 

Occupational  mobility  Is  seriously  limited; 

Employers  may  be  reluctant  to  hire  older 
workers,  even  though  the  Age  Discrlnuna- 
tlon  In  Employment  Act  prohibits  euch 
practices; 

Labor  force  participation  declines;  and 

Poverty  increases. 

Prom  January  1969  to  February  1971,  tSe 
unemployment  rate  (on  an  adjusted  basis) 
has  Jumped  precipitously  from  3.4  to  5.8  per- 
cent—adding nearly  2.2  million  workers  to 
the  Jobless  rolls.  All  age  groups  have  felt  the 
sharp  etiects  of  this  economic  decline.  But 
older  workers  and  their  families  have  been 
especially  hard-pressed.  During  this  period, 
unemployment  for  persons  45  and  older  has 
risen  from  D96.0O0  to  1,062.000.  approximntely 
a  78  percent  increase  Long-term  Joblessness 
( 15  weeks  or  longer  i  for  mature  workers  has 
Jumped  steeply  by  218  percent,  from  115.000 
to  365.000.  And  their  very  long-term  unem- 
ployment (27  weeks  or  longer)  has  increased 
by  221  percent,  from  48,000  to  154,000. 

Yet,  these  statistics  only  represent  a  small 
portion  of  the  overall  grim  employment  pic- 
ture for  persons  45  and  older.  They  do  not, 
for  example,  reflect  the  labor  force  "drop- 
outs,"  those  who  have  given  up  the  active 
search  for  work.  With  the  trend  toward 
earlier  and  earlier  retirement,  an  alarmingly 
large  number  of  older  workers  has  wlthdr.iwii 
from  the  work  force — in  many  ca.ses  unwill- 
ingly. During  the  past  10  years  the  number 
of  men  aged  45  to  64  who  have  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  force  has  risen  from  1  4  million 
to  2  1  million,  for  a  50  percent  Increase  And 
with  unemployment  continuing  to  romaiii  at 
a  high  level,  the  evidence  niw  strot'sly  sug- 
gests that  more  and  more  older  workers  are 
being  "eased  out  '  of  tlie  Job  murket. 

If  current  labor  force  participation  trends 
continue,  one  out  of  every  si.x  men  in  the 
55  to  59  age  category  will  no  !r  n^er  tic  in  the 
work  force  by  the  time  he  reaches  his  65th 
birthday.  Ten  years  ago  this  ratio  wa>;  only 
one  out  of  eight.  And  the  one  in  six  ratio  Is 
only  for  the  slmrt  run.  Unless  major  policy 
changes  arc  made,  this  ratio  will  accelerate 
during  tlie  1970's 

In  many  case-,,  early  retirement  Is  choeen 
only  as  an  aUeriiatlve  to  lonp-term  jobless- 
ness or  sporadic  underemployment.  For  some 
It  may  provide  an  escape  But  for  others.  It 
is  an  acceptance  of  the  inevitable,  a  life  of 
poverty  Nearly  8  5  million  individuals  In  the 
45-pIus  age  category  fall  below  the  poverty 
line  Persons  45  and  over  now  constitute 
alxiut  30  percent  of  our  tot  il  population,  but 
they  comprise  nearly  35  perc^nt  of  all  indi- 
viduals living  in  poverty.  Even  more  disturb- 
ing. 28  000  prrsm";  l-i  this  aee  gr^up  were 
added  to  the  poverty  rolls  during  1969  In 
sharp  contrast,  the  number  of  people  under 
45  !n  poverty  declined  by  about  1.2  million 
m  1969 

Defplte  such  urgent  needs,  the  United 
States  still  lacks  a  clearcut.  eiTective  policy 
t)  ma.\lmi7f!  employment  (opportunities  for 
older  worker"  By  whatever  barometer  one 
would  ch(X)sp  to  use,  persons  45  and  older 
have  been  under-represented  In  our  Nation's 
manpower  imd  training  efforts.  Mature 
v/orkers  now  constitute  38  p>orcent  of  the 
clvlLan  labor  force,  they  represent  close  to 
22  percent  of  all  unemployment  In  the  United 
St.ites;  thev  account  for  34  percent  of  the 
lone-term  Joblossncss;  and  they  comprise  40 
percent  of  all  unemployment  for  27  weeks  or 
longer.  Yet.  thev  account  for  only  4  percent 
of  all  enrollees  in  present  work  and  training 
programs. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  has  In- 
cluded provisions  in  the  bill  to  help  assure 
that   older  persons  will  be   more  equitably 
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represented  in  federally  assisted  public  serv- 
ice emp'-oyment  programs.  For  example,  in 
making  financial  assistance  available  for  this 
purpose,  section  8ib)  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  give 
due  consideraMon  to  the  relative  numbers 
of  unemploved  persons  in  various  segments 
of  the  civilian  labor  force,  and  paragraph 
,2i  of  section  (2l  recognizes  older  per.-ons 
as  one  of  these  .^ignlftcant  segments.  A  major 
purpo.~e  oi  these  provisions  is  to  help  assure 
tiiat  the  p.'irilcipation  rate  for  persons  45 
and  over  In  Federally  financed  public  service 
emplovment  pr.'grums — as  well  as  for  other 
groups  which  have  been  traditionally  under- 
represented  in  our  Nation's  ni.inpower  ef- 
forts-will be  rea-sonably  consistent  with 
their  proportion  of  the  total  unemployment 
m  the  United  State.;* 

In  f.r  too  many  cases,  the  employment  and 
training  needs  of  mature  workers  have  been 
largely  overlooked  or  Ignored.  The  price  t,he 
Nation  piys  for  this  neglect  is  a  growing 
•dependency  ratio"  of  nonworkers  to  work- 
ers. Much  more  ci*n  be  gained,  the  Committee 
strongly  believes,  through  a  national  effort 
to  rahe  our  productive  capacity  and  to  pro- 
vide new  cniployment  opportunities  as  well 
as  rel.iied  manpower  services  fcr  all  ago 
groups,  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  For 
manv  unemployed  individuals,  opportunities 
for  public  service  t  miiloymeni  can  help  ihr;m 
return  to  the  mainstream  of  our  work-ori-:;n'.- 
ed  society  For  others,  it  can  provide  a  me:ins 
to  move  into  other  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
And  fcr  many  older  persons.  It  can  mean  a 
new  and  rewarding  career,  providing  valuable 
and  urgently  needed  services  in  their  com- 
munities. 

MIGRANTS 

Section  2(1)  of  the  bill  specifically  recog- 
nizes the  severe  unemployment  which  char- 
acterizes the  plight  of  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker.';  Because  unemployment  Is  sig- 
nificant In  the  farmworker  population,  the 
provisions  of  section  8(b)  provide  for  an 
equitable  share  of  public  service  Jobs  for 
migrant  farmworkers. 

The  need  for  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  migrants  has  been  well  docu- 
mented during  (Congressional  hearings,  es- 
pecially by  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee These  hearings  have  shown  that,  v/hl!e 
the  American  economic  system  has  worked 
reasonably  well  for  everyone  except  the  poor. 
it  has  abysmally  failed  the  migrant  farm- 
worker 

In  fact,  over  one  million  migrant  farm- 
workers and  their  family  dependents  are 
practically  excluded  from  the  mainstream  of 
our  economic  system.  They  are  only  limited 
participants  in  existing  manpower  programs, 
and  their  power  to  effect  or  improve  present 
manpower  programs  is  severely  restricted. 
Migrants  have  little  or  no  Income;  their 
ability  to  earn  Is  Impaired;  and  their  stream 
of  earnings  is  sporadic  and  uncertain. 

Unemployment  is  high,  and  subemploy- 
ment  and  underemployment  are  pervasive 
among  migrant  farmworkers.  Their  ability 
to  Increase  their  economic  power  Is  restricted. 
Information  about  Jobs  Is  limited  and  faulty; 
skill,  ability  and  educational  levels  are  low. 
The  demand  for  their  services  In  agriculture 
Is  diminishing  due  to  developing  technology 
and  mechanization.  Benefits  of  government 
programs  designed  to  raise  Income  and  make 
it  more  certain  now,  and  In  the  future,  are 
limited  or  non-existent.  Instead  of  control- 
ling their  own  lives,  migrant  workers  are  at 
the  mercy  of  an  exploitive  system. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  residents 
of  rural  areas  lag  far  behind  those  in  cities. 
In  employment.  Income,  schooling,  housing 
and  health  care.  The  unemployment  rate  of 
migrants  In  view  of  the  very  nature  and  sea- 
sonality of  the  work  Is  very  high.  Fsu-mwork- 
ers  had  a  median  yearly  Income  of  less  than 
»l,000  In  1969. 

In  view  of  the  special  nature  of  the  mi- 
grant problem.  It  Is  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Committee    that    under    no    circumsUnces 


shall  the  definition  of  "unemployed  persons" 
in  Section  13(7)  be  construed  to  exclude  a 
migrant  merely  because  he  might  be  em- 
ployed for  three  summer  months  out  of  the 
year.  It  Is  Imperative  that  farmworkers  who 
have  for  so  long  been  excluded  from  this 
nation's  social  and  worker  benefit  programs, 
be  guaranteed  the  public  service  Job  opportu- 
nities provided  by  this  Important  legislation. 

PERSON  OP  LIMITED  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  ABILITT 

Section  2  of  the  bill  recognizes  the  special 
problems  faced  by  Individuals  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability. 

In  field  hearings  in  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex., 
and  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  last  year  the 
committee  heard  compelling  testimony  that 
many  Americans  whose  primary  language  Is 
not  English  have  extreme  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring for  and  securing  good  employment, 
and  the  Federal  programs  are  not  reaching 
these  groups. 

Census  figures  show  that  there  are  between 
7  and  10  million  Americans  for  whom 
Spanish  is  the  primary  language.  There  are 
1  million  in  Los  Angeles,  and  they  make  up 
10  percent  of  the  population  of  New  York 
City.  They  Include  Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Cuban  exiles  and  Chinese 
Immigrants. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion figures  show  that  70  percent  of  all  male 
Spanish  surnamed  Americans  work  In  the 
lowest  occupational  categories^as  operatives, 
laborers  or  service  workers;  1966  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  47  per- 
cent of  the  men  in  the  Mexican-American 
district  cf  San  Antonio  are  either  unem- 
ployed cr  earning  less  than  $60  a  week. 
Across  the  Nation,  more  than  half  Mexican- 
American  families  have  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  a  year. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Chinese-.speaklng 
population  has  increased  from  37,900  to  62,- 
000  between  1961  and  1908.  primarily  due  to 
eased  Immigration  quotas. 

San  Francisco  is  not  alone  in  being  spe- 
cially impacted  by  the  settlement  pattern  of 
Immiprants.  Data  developed  by  Howard  Hall- 
man,  a  manpower  consultant.  Indicates  that 
four  out  of  seven  Immigrants  in  1968  indi- 
cated an  intent  to  settle  In  cities  over  1(X).- 
000.  The  12  cities  frequently  mentioned  were 
the  following: 

New    York 75.449 

Miami    (47,077  from  Cuba) 51,254 

Chicago   17,615 

Los  Angeles 12,964 

San  Francisco 7,896 

Boston    4,187 

Detroit     3,754 

Washington   3,533 

Philadelphia    3,508 

Newark    3.404 

Seattle    3,286 

Honolulu    3,197 

For  those  born  In  China,  the  largest  num- 
ber li. tended  to  settle  as  follows; 

New  York 2.949 

San  Francisco 1,653 

Los  Angeles 765 

Chicago    386 

Boston     257 

Seattle 224 

Honolulu 220 

Washington.  D.C 211 

Those  born  In  Mexico  stated  an  Intent  to 
settle  most  frequently  In  the  following 
places; 

Los   Angeles 3,894 

Chicago 2,885 

El   Paso 1.851 

San    Antonio 1.270 

Houston    1,048 

Dallas 486 

San  Francisco 425 

San  Diego 396 

Santa  Ana 378 

San  Jo^e 357 


For  Cubans,  the  Intended  pattern  cf  settle- 
ment emphasized  the  following : 

Miami    47,077 

New  York 8,271 

Chicago 2.238 

Los   Angeles 1,284 

Newark    1.282 

Elizabeth    1.194 

Published  data  are  not  available  for  In- 
tended city  of  settlement  for  other  Latin 
American  countries.  However,  among  the 
aliens  from  those  countries  who  registered 
In  January  1968  as  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States,  six  out  of  ten  from  Cen- 
tral America  were  residing  In  New  York  and 
California  and  seven  out  of  ten  from  South 
America  were  living  in  those  two  States. 

As  these  data  Illustrate  the  challenge  of 
assimilating  Immigrants  Into  the  employ- 
ment market  Is  concentrated  in  relatively 
few  urban  centers.  Since  national  policy 
brings  this  about,  Federal  funds  should  be 
available  to  assist  these  localities. 

The  committee,  therefore,  believes  that  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  provide  individuals  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  with  public 
service  Job  opportunities  for  which  they  are 
qualified  and  to  aSord  them  opportunity  to 
Improve  their  facility  with  the  English 
language. 

PERSONS  RECEIVING   WELFARE  ASSISTANCE 

The  welfare  rolls  have  lengthened  disas- 
trously during  the  months  of  the  current 
unemployment  crisis.  For  those  on  welfare — 
who  are  willing  and  in  circumstances  that 
enable  them  to  work — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  double  Incentive  to  provide  Job 
opportunities:  to  meet  their  desperate  hu- 
man need  for  the  self-respect  that  comes 
from  decent  paying  employment,  and  for  the 
saviiigs  to  the  Government  in  reduced  wel- 
fare costs  and  increased  productivity  in  the 
ecQjiomy. 

In  recognition  of  this  the  committee  pro- 
vided in  section  8(b)  that  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  make  assistance  available  "on  an 
equitable  basis  .  .  .  among  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  population  of  unemployed  per- 
sons" and  the  committee  provided  a  defini- 
tion of  unemployed  persons  (section  17(7) 
that  explicitly  Includes  adults  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Social  Security  Act  who 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  avail- 
able for  work. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  administra- 
tion In  the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Act 
has  provided  for  200.000  public  service  1obs 
for  adult  heads  of  families  In  a  program  to 
begin  July  1.  1972.  That  program  and  the 
program  provided  under  this  bill  would  be 
entirely  compatible,  but  the  program  under 
this  bill  would  go  into  effect  immediately 
during  the  height  of  the  present  unemploy- 
ment, crisis. 

INDIAN  TRIBES  AS  ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS 

While  Indians  represent  less  than  1  per- 
cetit  of  the  population  of  this  country,  they 
constitute  between  5  and  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  unemployed.  Joblessness  on  some 
reservations  runs  as  high  as  80  percent,  or  16 
times  the  currently  unacceptable  national 
average.  The  average  Indian  income  is  $1,- 
500—75  percent  below  the  national  aver- 
age—and three-quarters  of  reservation  In- 
dian families  have  earned  income  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year. 

Geographic  Isolation,  the  absence  of  State 
or  local  Jurisdiction,  and  unique  unemploy- 
ment problems  set  Indian  reservations  apart 
from  cities  and  other  local  areas  In  States. 
Collabcration  and  integration  of  Federal  and 
State  employment  and  matipower  programs 
ri^lating  to  Indians  have  been  Infrequent, 
and  State  employment  services  on  reserva- 
tions have  traditionally  played  a  passive  and 
minimal  role.  Thus  to  fulfill  most  effectively 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  Indian  territory, 
consistent  with  the  national  policy  to  pro- 
mote self-determination  for  Indian  people, 
section  5(3)  of  the  bill  makes  Indian  tribes 
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eligible  to  carry  nut  their  own  public  service 
cmplojincnt  prop-ams 

The  bill  calls  for  an  equitable  apportion- 
ment or  funds  within  each  State.  Since  In- 
dia i  rc-servatlons  coii:tUute  well-dcflncd  lo- 
cal areas  within  Stales,  secUon  8(a(  of  the 
bill  pro\!de3  that  reservations  shall  be  con- 
Blde.ed  k/cal  area^  In  the  apportionment  of 
funds  allocated  to  such  States. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  scKments  of  the  unem- 
ployed population  for  whom  I  have  a 
particular  concern  because  they  are  not 
now  getting  a  fair  shake  in  terms  of  the 
imi>act  of  present  manpower  programs. 
Tkese  are  recently  returned  veterans; 
middle-aged  euid  older  persons;  persons 
tl^own  out  of  work  in  the  defense,  aero- 
space, and  construction  industries;  and 
persons  of  limited  EnglLsh -speaking  abil- 
ity— including  migrants  and  Indians. 

With  respect  to  recently  returned  vet- 
erans, the  situation  is  intolerable.  The 
latest  figures  available  to  me  show  an  un- 
employment rate  of  over  10  percent 
among  young  men  just  out  of  service, 
many  of  them  with  service-incurred  dis- 
abilities. At  present  there  are  over  350,- 
000  20-  to  29-year-old  veterans  without 
any  work.  This  bill  provide.s  a  chance  for 
a  fair  share  of  these  men — especially  GI 
bill  trainees  needing  part-time  jobs  to 
meet  their  expenses — to  become  em- 
ployed in  productive  public  service  work 
and  not  have  to  wage  the  misdirected 
war  on  inflation  at  home  after  the  sac- 
rifices we  have  called  on  them  to  make  to 
wage  the  war  in  Indochina. 

The  vetoed  manpower  bill,  S.  3867,  con- 
tEilned  a  nurriber  of  provisions  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  veterans  in  seeking 
and  finding  jobs  and  manpower  training 
opportunities.  I  plan  to  introduce  in  the 
next  2  weeks  a  new  bill,  entitled  the 
"Veterans  Employment  Act  of  1972," 
containing  these  provisions  of  the  vetoed 
bill  along  with  other  new  programs  to 
help  our  returning  servicemen  compete 
effectively  in  the  job  market. 

Older  persons  also  bear  particularly 
heavy  unemployment  burdens  today, 
and  tills  is  a  large  problem  in  my  State. 
With  more  than  1  million  persons  45  and 
older  searching  for  jobs,  and  another  2.1 
million  men  45  to  64  who  have  dropped 
out  of  the  labor  force,  and  a  more  than 
doubling  of  the  number  of  older  workers 
unemployed  for  periods  of  15  weeks  or 
more,  we  are  facing  a  crLsis  for  middle 
and  older  age  workers  that  threatens  to 
grow  worse  unless  we  take  effective  ac- 
tion to  reverse  the  trend. 

The  shifts  in  patterns  of  Federal 
spending  in  the  defense,  aerospace,  and 
con5truction  industries  have  caused  par- 
ticularly acute  problems  for  my  Cali- 
fornia constituents.  For  example,  in  the 
last  year  82,000  California  aerospace 
workers,  including  many  scientists  suid 
engineers,  lost  their  jobs.  Nationwide, 
there  arp  over  1  million  workers  who  have 
been  laid  off  from  aerospace  and  defense 
jobs,  with  very  severe  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment concentrated  around  installa- 
tions with  phased-out  or  canceled  Fed- 
eral contracts  or  subcontracts. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1972  offers  us  a  realistic  start  toward  so- 
lutions to  the  great  unemployment  prob- 
lems of  our  recent  veterans,  older  work- 
ers and  those  who  have  lost  defense,  aero- 
space, and  construction  jobs. 


Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
talk  about  an  inevitable  veto  of  this  bill 
should  it  pasb.  In  my  view,  a  veto  of  this 
bill  during  the  current  crisis  in  unem- 
ployment would  be  an  irresponsible  act 
on  the  part  of  the  President.  It  would  be 
a  politically  unpopular  act  on  his  part, 
and  I  believe  that,  if  he  takes  thought 
and  is  accurately  advised  about  the  con- 
tents of  this  bill,  he  will  not  veto  it. 

Althougii  many  Senators  strongly  sup- 
port a  massive  permanent  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  closely  inte- 
grated with  Federal  manpower  training 
programs,  we  have  developed  this  lim- 
ited, temporary  bill  to  avoid  a  stalemate 
between  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. We  plan  to  consider  comprehen- 
sive manpower  legislation  later  in  this 
session  after  we  have  extended  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  for  2  years.  But 
the  crisis  of  unemployment  cannot  wait. 
We  need  legislation  to  put  people  to  work 
Immediately. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
permanent  public  service  employment 
program  of  the  sort  the  President  vetoed 
last  December.  This  point  is  extremely 
well  discus-sed  on  pages  25  through  27  of 
the  committee  report  in  the  supplemen- 
tal view.s  of  Senators  J.^vjts,  Schweiker, 
and  Packv.ood,  and  I  commend  their 
comments  to  all  Senatoi.s — especially 
thooc  across  the  aisle. 

First  of  all,  the  program  in  this  bill 
is  temporary.  The  funds  would  be  made 
available  only  when  unemployment  na- 
tionwide exceeds  4'2  percent  for  3 
months.  When  unemployment  falls  be- 
low 4 'a  percent  aga!n.  there  would  be  no 
new  Federal  contracts  supporting  such 
jobs.  This  very  "trigRor"  concept  va:-. 
recommended  in  the  administration's 
proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969. 
Again,  the  admini.stration  just  recently. 
in  its  manpover  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal, proposed  such  a  trigger. 

Second,  the  total  authorization  of 
funds  in  this  emergency  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  is  about  $1  billion 
less  at  current  unemployment  levels  than 
was  authorized  for  public  service  employ- 
ment for  those  years  in  the  bill  vetoed 
by  the  President  on  December  16. 

Third,  the  jobs,  at  the  maximum,  would 
be  limited  to  2  years  and,  at  the  end  of 
their  public  service  employment,  work- 
ers will  be  trained  and  assisted  to  move 
into  other  jobs.  In  his  veto  message,  the 
President  stated  that — 

Transitional  and  short  term  public  service 
employmen*  can  be  a  useful  component  of 
the  nation's  manpov.'er  policies. 

And  the  concept  of  public  service  em- 
ployment is  prominently  featured  in  the 
President's  manpower  revenue  sharing 
and  welfare  reform  proposals. 

If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  such 
public  service  employment  jobs  were 
needed,  it  is  now  during  the  current 
crisis  of  unemployment.  Thus,  in  draft- 
ing this  legislation,  we  attempted  to  move 
toward,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  we 
adopted,  the  administration's  position  in 
the  hopp  that  we  can  gain  its  support  for 
this  emergency  act.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
one  can  seriously  dispute  that  during 
times  of  extremely  high  unemployment 
some  kind  of  automatic  funding  for  job 
creation  should  be  available. 

In  view  of  the  recent  administration 


embrace  of  public  service  employment  in 
its  P.A.P.  and  manpower  revenue  sharing 
proposals.  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson 
stated  at  our  February  23  hearings  on  8 
31  that  he  imagined  we  on  the  commit- 
tee must  react  to  their  position  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  seems  to  me  you  would  find  yourselves 
thinking  that  you  have  come  to  play  ball  in 
our  court  and  we  have  moved  the  court. 

In  marking  up  the  bill  in  committee, 
we  have  done  our  t)est  to  place  ourselves 
squarely  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
court  and  to  find  the  correct  ball  game 
to  play. 

We  believe,  the  bill,  with  its  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Senate,  is  a  care- 
fully drafted,  reasonable  approach  and 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest. It  cannot  wait  for  us  to  work  out 
our  differences  with  the  administration 
on  comprehensive  manpower  reform. 

At  the  time  cl  the  unfortunate  veto  of 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  last 
December  16.  many  thought  that  it 
might  be  possible  in  the  new  Congress 
to  reach  some  kind  of  speedy  compromise 
between  the  position  of  the  Congress  and 
that  of  the  administration  on  manpower 
legislation. 

However,  that  has  not  v/orked  out.  It 
was  not  untU  March  16  that  the  admin- 
istration's new  manpower  proposals  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  And  the  bill  as 
introduced  does  not  represent  a  com- 
promise between  the  administration's 
position  and  the  congressional  position 
on  manpower  reform  and  public  service 
employment.  Instead  it  represents,  to  use 
the  President's  own  phrase,  'revolution- 
ary pre  posals"  for  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  issue  before 
this  session  of  Congress  more  controver- 
sial than  that  of  revenue  sharing.  The 
proper  consideration  of  this  legislation 
is  going  to  take  time.  The  final  form  in 
which  it  will  come  to  a  vote  is  as  yet  to 
be  determined. 

On  manpower  revenue  sharing  there 
are  many  voices  to  be  heard  pro  and  con 
including  those  of  mayors  and  Governors, 
local  community  action  agencies,  the 
vocational  educators,  local  industry, 
labor  organizations  and  those  to  be 
helped  by  the  programs  themselves.  Such 
a  hearing  process  will  take  many  months, 
and  yet  the  administration  seems  to  be 
urging  us  to  abandon  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  and  pass  the  manpower 
revenue  sharing  bill  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  meet  the  current  unemployment 
crisis.  That  is  just  not  a  tenable,  respon- 
sible or  feasible  request. 

It  is  not  possible  for  Congress  to  deal 
with  extremely  complex  legislation  af- 
fecting many  interest  groups  on  an 
emergency  basis.  It  is  not  possible,  it  is 
not  practicable,  it  is  not  proper. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  complexity 
of  the  legislative  situation  in  regard  to 
manpower,  it  was  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  no  new  major  manpower  legis- 
lation could  be  completed  during  the  cur- 
rent imemployment  crisis  that  a  bipar- 
tisan coalition  of  34  Senators  introduced 
the  emergency  employment  act  of  1971 
Tt  is  in  recognition  of  that  pressing 
crisis  that  we  have  hastened  through 
hearings,  through  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  markup. 

And  it  is  in  recognition  of  the  urgent 
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needs  of  the  Nation  and  the  demands  of 
the  people  for  action  to  fight  unemploy- 
ment, that  I  say  it  is  our  duty  to  pass  the 
bill  promptly  by  such  an  overwhelming 
margin  that  the  President  will  join  with 
our  effort  and  sign  it  into  law.  Then  we 
can  turn  to  the  business  of  securing  ap- 
propnation.s  for  the  bill  and  putting 
Americans  back  to  work. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
fully  the  bill  we  are  debating  today — the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971, 
S.  31.  Enactment  of  this  biU  is  long  over- 
due. If  congressional  initiative  had  been 
respected  by  the  President  last  year, 
thousands  of  Americans  would  be  em- 
ployed who  are  presently  out  of  work. 
They  would  be  earning  paychecks  instead 
of  waiting  for  unemployment  or  welfare 
checks.  This  bill  then  is  necessary  but 
two  facts  about  it  should  be  clear.  First, 
this  bill  is  merely  emergency  legislation 
responding  to  the  present  crisis  of  unac- 
ceptable high  rates  of  unemployment 
and;  two,  this  bill  is  stopgap  legislation 
and  it  should  and  must  be  replaced  by  a 
much  more  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  bill. 

For  many  months,  the  Nation  has  been 
assured  that  the  ever  increasing  rate  of 
unemployment  is  only  transitional;  that 
it  is  the  sacrifice  we  must  make  to  com- 
bat inflation.  Tlie  sacrifice  has  been 
made  but  the  victory  has  not  been 
achieved.  The  plague  of  inflation  con- 
tinues largely  unabated. 

Today,  while  the  average  rate  of  un- 
employment has  slightly  dipped  from  its 
December  high.  It  is  well  above  the  4.5- 
percent  rate  that  the  admlnistraclon 
proposed  last  year  as  the  rate  which 
would  trigger  emergency  fimds  for  addi- 
ticmal  manpower  training  programs.  The 
average  rate  of  unemployment  of  5.8  per- 
cent is  not  the  whole  story.  Like  the  man 
who  drowned  trying  to  walk  across  a 
lake,  the  average  depth  of  which  was 
only  3  feet,  large  pockets  of  our 
economy — 50  major  labor  areas  and 
many  rural  areas — have  unemployment 
rates  shockingly  higher  than  the  nation- 
al average.  For  some  areas,  and  for  some 
selected  groups  in  our  Nation  (non- 
whites  and  youth  particularly) ,  rates  ran 
as  high  as  30  and  40  percent. 

We  are  told  by  administration  sup- 
porters that  we  must  be  patient  and 
wait  for  the  day  when  the  unemployment 
rate  drops  as  the  pace  of  the  economy 
quickens.  Many  of  us  feel  that  we  can 
no  longer  wait. 

While  we  play  statistical  games  with 
index  changes  of  0.4  percent  we  forget 
that  each  1  percent  of  that  index  repre- 
sents 800,000  p-ople — men  without  pay- 
checks, families  with  growing  expenses 
and  decreasing  funds.  This  is  not  just 
a  statistical  fact,  it  is  a  human  problem; 
a  problem  that  must  be  handled  now. 

Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even 
during  the  prosperous  periods  of  the 
1960s,  persistent  unemployment  haunted 
the  country.  National  prosperity  did  not 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  in  many  areas 
of  our  economy.  Yet  many  policymakers 
believed  and  stUl  believe  that  economic 
growth  alone  will  do  the  job. 

Other  peoples  have,  of  course,  realized 
that  special  efforts  are  necessary  if  we 
are  to  cure  the  persistent  problem  of  un- 
employment. The  private  sector,  particu- 
larly through  the  National  Alliance  of 
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Businessmen,  has  made  a  creditable  ef- 
fort to  hire  and  train  the  unemployed 
and  especially  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Many  of  our  business  leaders  have  de- 
voted time  and  interest  to  this  effort.  It 
would  not  be  reasonable,  however,  to  ex- 
pect the  private  sector  to  do  the  whole 
job.  particularly  when  the  practical  effect 
of  national  economic  policies  is  to  damp- 
en economic  expansion  in  the  name  of 
inflation  control.  When  orders  decrease, 
layoffs  occur.  The  last  employed,  often 
the  recently  employed  "hard-core",  are 
the  first  to  go. 

In  the  meantime,  coexisting  with  the 
problem  of  persistent  unemplojTnent, 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  deteriorating 
conditions  of  our  cities  and  of  our  rural 
areas.  Revenues  decrease  while  the  de- 
mands for  services  increase.  Without  rev- 
enues, vital  services  are  not  provided.  The 
unemployed  could  be  put  to  work  provid- 
ing these  necessary  services.  These  are 
real  jobs. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1970,  uncon- 
tested testimony  was  given  tliat  jobs 
exist.  In  a  survey  of  the  mayors  of  50 
cities  of  100,000  population  or  more, 
260,000  job  possibilities  distributed 
among  13  municipal  public  service  func- 
tions were  uncovered.  In  every  case  it 
was  noted  that  these  possibilities  were 
purely  theoretical  because  funds  were 
not  available  to  make  them  into  real  job 
openings. 

Even  more  significant  was  the  fact 
that  city  representatives  estimated  that 
there  were  at  least  140,000  jobs  that 
did  not  require  technical  or  professional 
trainin?  and  could  be  filled  by  inner  city 
residents. 

These  jobs  are  not  only  real,  they  are 
essential.  Even  assuming  that  supervisors 
often  overestimate  their  manpower 
needs,  it  is  clear  that  public  services  are 
deteriorating  in  all  areas  of  our  country 
and  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
useful  work  that  can  be  done.  With  un- 
employment persistently  higher  than 
any  acceptable  level,  and  needed  work 
begging  to  be  done,  we  are  wasting  pre- 
cious resources. 

Finally,  the  great  merit  of  this  kind  of 
public  service  program  is  that  it  is  aimed 
sneciflcally  at  those  sectors  of  the  labor 
market  that  benefit  ]east  from  present 
programs,  that  share  least  In  economic 
•rrowth,  and  suffer  most  from  the  un- 
employment caused  by  present  national 
economic  policies.  We  know  that  while 
m.iny  of  the  uneducated  and  unskilled 
did  not  share  in  our  pre\'ious  prosperity, 
they  have  more  than  their  share  of  the 
present  recession.  This  situation  is  per- 
vasive and  explosive. 

After  extended  hearing  and  debate, 
the  last  Congress  passed  the  Employment 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1970,  a 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  country's 
manpower  programs.  That  bill  included  a 
strong  permanent  public  sector  job  crea- 
tion program.  The  President  vetoed  that 
bill  largely  because  of  the  public  sector 
job  provisions.  The  administration  pro- 
poses creating  200.000  public  service  jobs 
for  welfare  recipients,  but  it  has  diflBculty 
accepting  this  concept  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Calling  jobs  transitional  will  not 
change  the  fact  that  we  need  the  jobs, 
whether  a  person  Is  on  welfare  or  not, 
and  the  jobs  need  to  be  done.  If  we  pass 


this  legislation  today,  we  establish  the 
concept  that  there  are  public  sector  Jobs 
that  are  needed  and  important,  and  that 
people  vv'ho  need  jobs  can  do  them. 

I  support  fully  the  view  of  my  col- 
league, Senator  Nelson,  the  distingushed 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
that  the  Nation  must  have  a  strong  com- 
preherisive  manpower  legislation.  He  led 
the  effort  to  enact  such  legislation  last 
year.  I  know  he  will  make  that  effort 
again  this  session.  This  legislation  will 
allow  us  to  go  forward  and  create  a  per- 
manent comprehensive  public  employ- 
ment program  during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Eacle- 
TON)  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatob  Eacleton 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
Is  a  vital  piece  of  legislation  designed  to 
stem  the  crisis  caused  by  the  higher  and 
higher  rates  of  unemployment  In  the  United 
Statee.  In  February,  1969,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  at  Its  poet-Korea  low  of  3.3 <!J.  In 
December.  1970.  It  had  risen  to  Its  10  year 
high  of  6.2 7r,  and  In  February  of  this  year  It 
was  still  at  5.8 ',i.  The  bill  Is  designed  to  run 
for  two  years  In  order  that  there  be  time  to 
design  and  implement  permanent  legislation 
which  will  solve  this  major  problem  for  our 
citizens.  During  the  first  year  of  operation, 
$750  million,  and  In  the  second  year,  $1  bll- 
Uon.  would  be  authorized  In  order  to  create 
public  service  jobs,  that  Is,  Jobs  which  local 
governments  have  been  unable  to  afford — 
such  as  those  In  the  fields  of  envlroiunental 
protection,  health  care,  housing,  and  public 
safety. 

For  the  first  time  the  jobs  created  by  a 
manpower  bill  would  not  be  simply  training 
jobs;  rather,  they  are  existing  vacant  posi- 
tions which  would  be  filled  by  local  govern- 
ments In  the  normal  course  had  they  the 
money  to  do  so.  So  the  bill  really  achieves 
two  purposes.  First,  it  will  lower  the  unem- 
ployment rate  by  creating  new  Jobs.  Second, 
It  will  give  local  governments  money  to 
spend  on  Jobs  which  they  could  not  other- 
wise fill  for  lack  of  money. 

This  Is  revenue  sharing  In  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  It  Is  the  federal  government 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  local  govern- 
ments, but  It  Is  also  not  an  abrogation  of 
responsibility  by  the  federal  government.  It 
Is  not  the  signing  of  a  blank  check.  Rather 
this  bill  indicates  In  a  broad  area  how  the 
money  should  be  spent  and  then  says  to 
the  local  governments;  "You  pick  out  which 
needs  are  of  the  greatest  concern  to  your 
community  and  go  hire  the  people  you  need 
to  help  solve  these  problems." 

I  should  note  that  this  bill  also  gives  prior- 
ity to  several  special  groups  which  we  In  the 
Congress  feel  are  in  need  of  especially  care- 
ful consideration.  Section  8(b)  of  the  bill 
ensures  that  the  well  publicized  problems  of 
aerospace  and  defense  workers  will  be  taken 
Into  consideration,  and  I  note  that  the  com- 
mittee report  mentions  my  home  city  of  St. 
Louis  as  one  of  the  areas  which  has  suffered 
from  the  cut  back  in  defense  work  and  Is  in 
need  of  special  consideration. 

Older  workers  are  also  singled  out  for 
special  consideration  as  well  they  should  be. 

Prom  January  1969  to  February  1971,  the 
unemployment  rate  (on  an  adjusted  basis) 
has  Jumped  precipitously  from  3.4  to  6.8  per- 
cent— adding  nearly  2.2  million  workers  to 
the  Jobless  rolls.  All  age  groups  have  felt 
the  sharp  effects  of  this  economic  decline. 
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But  older  workers  and  their  families  have 
been  especially  hard-pressed.  During  this  pe- 
riod, unemployment  for  persons  45  and  older 
has  risen  from  596,000  to  1,062.000.  approxi- 
mately a  78  percent  Increase.  Long-term  Job- 
lessness (15  weelui  or  longer)  for  mature 
workers  has  Jumped  steeply  by  218  percent. 
from  115,000  to  365.000.  And  their  very  long- 
term  unemployment  (27  weeks  or  longer)  has 
Increased  by  221  percent,  from  48,000  to 
154,000. 

Yet.  these  statistics  only  represent  a  small 
portion  of  the  overall  grim  employment  pic- 
ture for  persons  45  and  older.  They  do  not. 
for  example,  reflect  the  labor  force  "drop- 
outs." those  who  have  given  up  the  active 
search  for  work.  With  the  trend  toward  ear- 
lier and  earlier  retirement,  an  alarmingly 
large  number  of  older  workers  have  with- 
drawn from  the  work  force — In  many  cases 
unwillingly. 

In  many  cases,  early  retirement  Is  chosen 
only  as  an  alternative  to  long-term  Joble.ss- 
ness  or  spor.-idlc  underemployment.  For  some. 
It  n.ay  provide  an  escape.  But  for  others,  It 
represents  a  resigned  acceptance  of  the  in- 
evitable— a  life  of  poverty.  Nearly  8.5  million 
Individuals  in  the  45-plu3  age  category  fall 
below  the  poverty  line.  Even  more  disturbing. 
28.000  persons  in  this  age  group  were  added 
to  the  poverty  rolls  during  1969.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  number  of  people  under  45 
living  In  poverty  declined  by  about  1.2  mil- 
lion m  1969. 

De.splte  such  urgent  needs,  the  United 
St.-.tes  still  lacks  a  clearcut,  effective  policy 
to  maximize  employment  opportunities  for 
older  workers.  By  whatever  barometer  one 
would  chose  to  use.  persons  45  and  older  have 
been  under-represented  In  our  Nation's  man- 
power and  training  efforts.  Mature  workers 
now  constitute  38  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force;  they  represent  close  to  22  percent 
of  all  unemployment  In  the  United  States; 
they  account  for  34  percent  of  the  long-term 
Joblessness;  and  they  comprise  40  percent  of 
all  unmeployment  for  27  weeks  or  longer.  Yet, 
they  account  for  only  4  percent  of  all  en- 
roUees  In  present  work  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ing I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  older  r'crker  are  given  special 
consideration  In  this  bill  and  In  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  and  I  trust  t^iat  the  Com- 
mittee's concern  In  this  area  and  in  the  area 
of  layoffs  caused  by  the  cut  backs  in  aero- 
space and  defense  work  will  be  followed  by 
the  administrators  of  this  bill  when  It  be- 
comes law. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  very  able 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
for  his  exceptional  leadership  In  bringing  this 
vital  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
the  skill,  vigor  and  expedition  which  he  has 
shown.  I  trust  that  the  members  of  this  body 
will  be  made  aware  by  his  persuasive  argu- 
ments of  the  great  need  for  this  legislation 
and  that  by  this  will  we  will  help  show  the 
way  out  of  the  economic  slump  which  has 
plagued  this  nation  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  third 
of  the  Nation's  major  labor  market  areas 
are  suffering  over  6  percent  unemploy- 
ment. Over  5.4  million  men  and  women 
are  out  of  work.  In  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  industrial  unemployment 
is  at  its  highest  point  since  the  end  of 
the  depression  in  1940  with  a  total  of 
184,000  out  of  work.  The  Nation's  econ- 
omy is  stagnating  and  unemployment  has 
become  a  national  crisis. 

Mr,  President,  we  cannot  wait  for  the 
administration's  promised  economic  up- 
turn. For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a 
decade,  there  is  a  feeling  of  desperation 
as  men  and  women  fruitlessly  seek  work. 
For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade. 


men  talk  of  "if  I  find  work'  rather  than 
"when  I  find  work. " 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971,  which  I  cosponsored,  would  finance 
vitally  needed  Jobs — not  at  some  far  in 
the  future  date — but  immediately.  The 
$750  million  available  now  would  permit 
some  150,000  jobs  to  be  opened  across  the 
fation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  insures 
that  the  needs  of  those  groups  who  have 
traditionally  suffered  persistent  unem- 
ployment— the  migrant  workers,  the  non- 
Enstlish  speaking,  the  Indian,  the  black — 
will  be  considered  in  the  allocations  of 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  argued  that 
this  bill  would  only  offer  make-work 
jobs.  I  would  emphasize  that  the  Na- 
tion's mayors,  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  cited  critically  im- 
portant jobs  in  their  cities  that  were 
unfilled  solely  becau.se  of  lack  of  funds. 
Mayor  Wesley  C.  Uhlman  of  Seattle 
testified  for  the  Legislative  Action  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  on  specific 
needs  of  the  Nation's  cities. 

In  health,  in  transportation,  in  schools 
in  social  services  and  in  the  daily  admin- 
istration of  public  business,  jobs  are  going 
vacant,  programs  are  being  cut.  and  peo- 
ple's needs  are  not  being  met  becau.se 
insufficient  funds  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
objected  to  this  bill  because  it  f^ays  it 
does  not  provide  long-term  solutions  to 
unemployment  problems.  Instead  the  ad- 
ministration points  to  its  manpower  rev- 
enue-sharing package.  But  even  they  es- 
timate that  the  earliest  possible  date  for 
a  start  on  thit  program— even  if  it  were 
rushed  through  the  Congress — would  not 
be  until  sometime  m  1972.  But  we  have 
an  emergency  today,  we  have  5.4  million 
workers  unemployed  today:  We  cannot 
stand  silent  on  the  hope  that  something 
might  happen  next  year. 

We  already  have  seen  an  unnecessary 
delay  o*  several  months  because  the  ad- 
ministration vetoed  last  year's  compre- 
hensive manpower  training  bill  which 
contained  a  public  service  employment 
section.  Now,  I  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  understand  the  administrations  re- 
fusal to  endorse  the  measure  now  before 
us.  The  administration  objection  last 
time  we  were  proposing  a  permanent 
Dublic  ."service  program.  This  is  not  a  per- 
manent program.  It  is  a  temporary  2- 
year  program  which  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  only  when  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  stays  above 
4.5  p)ercent  for  3  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  is  a  specific  answer  to 
a  specific  problem  in  this  Nation  today, 
and  I  strongly  urge  its  pa.ssage.  It  will 
neither  totally  solve  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment problem  nor  will  it  end  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  of  local  government  but  it 
will  alleviate  both  and  its  effects  will  be 
immediate.  Again  I  strongly  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  pending  measure,  S.  ."^l, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
I  believe  it  is  addressed  to  one  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  facing  us  today — 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  Its  pas- 
sage is  made  necessary  by  two  facts,  first. 


we  have  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
in  almost  a  decade  and,  second,  that  the 
President  last  year  vetoed  a  similar  meas- 
ure which  would  have  enabled  us  to  begin 
to  attack  this  problem  3  months  ago. 
In  his  veto  message,  the  President  did 
not  predict  that  unemployment  would 
miraculously  drop  making  it  unnecessary 
to  enact  such  a  piece  of  legislation.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  proven  the  wisdom 
of  his  silence.  This  bill  would  guaran- 
tee some  relief  to  the  Americans  now 
suffering  from  unemployment.  That  is 
why  we  need  it. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  provides  that  when  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determines  that  the  rale  of 
unemployment  has  exceeded  4  4  percent 
for  3  consecutive  months,  $500  million 
will  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram. For  each  additional  0.5  percent 
increase  In  unemployment,  an  addition- 
al $100  million  will  be  authorized  to  be 
spent  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $750  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972  and  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  Public  service  employment  is 
defined  to  include  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, sanitation,  transportation,  rec- 
reation, education,  conservation,  hous- 
ing, and  maintenance  work.  Ud  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  would  be  available  for 
training  in  public  service  fields  and  in 
ways  which  would  enable  people  to  move 
into  fields  not  covered  by  the  bill.  Pub- 
lic and  private,  nonprofit  organizations 
would  be  eligible  to  administer  programs 
covered  by  this  bill.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  when  unemployment  drops  below 
4 '  2  percent  for  3  consecutive  months,  the 
program  will  be  tenninated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  held  hearings 
for  4  days  on  this  measure.  We  heard 
testimony  from  the  mayors  of  nine  cities 
and  the  Governors  of  four  States.  The 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  the  Honorable 
James  Tate,  testified  both  in  behalf  of  his 
city  and  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Mayors.  Two  Senators  and  three  Con- 
Rre.ssmen  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee as  did  county  officials  from  three 
States  and  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  a  commu- 
nity development  agency  in  Tennessee, 
The  administration  was  represented  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Secre- 
tary, all  of  these  witnesses  testified  that 
there  was  considerable  need  for  this  sort 
of  legislation.  Only  the  administration 
objected  to  this  bill  and  requested  that 
Congress  enact  instead  the  manpower 
legislation  the  President  proposes. 

There  is  a  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  this  Nation  today.  According  to 
figures  developed  in  our  subcommittee, 
the  program  enact3d  by  this  bill  would 
put  an  estimated  150,000  persons  to  work 
in  vitally  needed  jobs  in  State  and  local 
agencies.  Last  week,  the  Senate  was  told 
that  nearly  13.000  workers  would  be  un- 
employed by  termination  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram. Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
create  almost  12  times  that  many  Jobs; 
jobs  which  would  provide  vitally  needed 
services  such  as  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, street  maintenance,  and  recre- 
ational services  and  would  hasten  our 
progress  out  of  recession  by  putting  more 
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money  into  the  nonmilitary  sector  of 
our  economy. 

Furthermore,  there  is  every  conceiv- 
able indication  that  our  cities  are  rapidly 
becoming  unable  to  provide  these  basic 
services  to  their  citizens.  This  bill  clearly 
offers  the  beginnings  of  a  solution  to 
these  problems. 

We  have  stalled  around  long  enough. 
Millions  of  Americans  are  jobless  and  on 
welfare  rolls.  Our  cities  are  simply  col- 
lapsing. These  problems  themselves  are 
already  costing  more  than  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  spend.  In  his  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee,  the  mayor  of  Seattle 
quoted  an  old  Chinese  proverb : 

If  you  give  a  man  a  fish.  It  will  feed  him 
for  a  day.  But,  teach  a  man  to  fish  and  he 
will  feed  himself  and  his  family  for  a  life- 
time. 

What  more  reason  do  we  need  for  en- 
acting this  legislation? 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  bill  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  urgently 
needed  pieces  of  legislation  the  Senate 
has  acted  on  in  recent  months.  It  is 
already  long  overdue.  I  hope  it  is  enacted 
speedily. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  It  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  urgency  that  I  support 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
At  a  time  when  the  unemployment  rate 
is  nearly  6  percent  and  more  than  5 
million  of  our  citizens  are  unemployed, 
it  should  be  obvious  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  national  emergency.  This 
crisis  in  unemployment  is  even  more 
urgent  because  of  its  long-term  nature. 
In  E>ecember  1970,  when  unemployment 
was  at  a  high  of  6.2  percent.  325,000  per- 
sons who  were  actively  looking  for  work 
had  exhausted  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  In  February  of  1971. 
although  there  was  a  drop  in  unemploy- 
ment to  5.8  percent,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  had  been  unemployed  for  27 
weeks  or  more  had  risen  to  451,000.  an 
Increase  of  126,000  in  2  months.  With 
only  a  modest  increase  in  economic  ac- 
tivity likely  in  1971.  moreover,  unem- 
ployment will  remain  high. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  time  we  have 
such  substantial  number  of  workers  un- 
employed the  source  of  our  economic 
ills  is  national  and  reflects  a  failure  in 
national  economic  policy.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  that  exists  today. 
That  is  why  I  introduced  an  admittedly 
nongermane  amendment  to  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  an  amendment  to  im- 
prove and  accelerate  the  effective  date 
of  the  Federal  State  Extended  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1970  so  that  those  unem- 
ployed workers  who  had  exhausted  their 
unemployment  insurance  could  begin  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  act  instead  of 
waiting  another  9  months.  We  almost 
passed  it.  The  vote  was  40  to  45  on  a  mo- 
tion to  table.  A  substantial  number  of 
Senators  who  had  expressed  support  of 
the  bill — enough  to  assure  a  majority — 
were  absent,  I  might  add.  I  intend  to 
offer  the  amendment  again.  And  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  act  soon 
to  alleviate  the  personal  hardships  of 
those  who  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

There  is  another  crisis  in  our  country 
which  is  equally  pervasive.  It  results 
from  a  gradual   disintegration  of   our 


public  services.  There  are  vast  unmet 
public  needs  in  education,  health,  rec- 
reation, public  safety,  sanitation,  neigh- 
borhood services,  and  other  basic  munic- 
ipal services.  The  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress  in  1966  estimated  that 
there  were  5.3  million  potential  jobs  in 
public  services  that  were  not  filled.  It 
is  indeed  ironic  that  even  as  millions 
of  our  citizens  are  unemployed  and  look- 
ing for  work,  most  of  the  cities  in  this 
Nation  are  unable  to  adequately  sus- 
tain the  most  basic  services  because 
they  cannot  hire  additional  personnel. 
This  crunch  of  rapidly  expanding  pub- 
lic service  needs  and  a  tax  burden  al- 
ready at  its  maximum  limit  has  resulted 
in  driving  most  of  the  large  cities  close 
to  bankruptcy. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
national  emergency  created  by  the  crisis 
of  unemployment  and  the  collapse  of 
vital  public  services  in  the  cities 
throughout  our  country.  It  is  a  stopgap 
bill  designed  to  provide  temporary  relief 
for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  It 
is  a  bill  whose  trigger  formula  assures 
that  it  will  be  needed  only  in  times  of 
economic  recession. 

The  act  authorizes  financial  assistance 
to  States,  counties,  cities  and  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  to  provide  useful  em- 
ployment in  such  needed  fields  of  public 
service  as  en\ironmental  quality,  health 
care,  public  safety,  education,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  maintenance  of 
public  facilities,  waste  removal,  pollution 
control,  housing  and  neighborhood  im- 
provements, rural  development,  con- 
servation, beautiflcation  and  other  fields 
of  human  betterment  and  community 
improvement. 

Annual  funding  of  $500,000,000  would 
be  authorized  when  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  4»b  percent  or  higher 
for  3  consecutive  months.  Additional 
amounts  of  $100,000,000  would  be  trig- 
gered for  each  one-half  of  1  percent 
by  which  the  average  unemployment 
rate  for  3  consecuti%'e  months  ex- 
ceeds 4>'2  percent.  Funds  could  no  longer 
be  obligated  after  the  national  rate  of 
unemployment  is  reduced  below  4 '  '2  per- 
cent. The  legislation  would  be  in  effect 
until  July  1,1973. 

The  bill  provides  for  apportioning 
funds  among  States  and  local  areas 
within  each  State  on  an  equitable  basis, 
and  to  the  extent  practicable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  severity  of  unem- 
ployment. Up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  carrying  out  this  legislation 
would  be  available  for  training  and  man- 
power ser\'ices  for  persons  employed  in 
public  service  employment  programs. 

Under  this  bill,  eligible  applicants 
would  contract  with  the  Sscretary  of 
Labor  for  employment  programs  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

I  recognize  that  many  cities  are  so 
strapped  for  funds  they  cannot  even 
afford  to  put  up  the  "good  faith"  10  per- 
cent that  would  enable  them  to  get  the 
additional  Federal  financing.  In  some 
cases  in  which  we  require  matching 
funds  we  wind  up  providing  Federal 
assistsjice  for  cities  who  need  it  least 
while  those  who  may  need  the  program 


the  most  cannot  afford  their  share  and 
must  do  without.  This  bill  attempts  to 
prevent  that  by  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  authority  to  waive  the  10-per- 
cent local  requirement  in  special  circum- 
stances. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary 
will  use  this  discretion  wisely  so  that  the 
poor  communities  who  may  need  these 
benefits  the  most  are  not  excluded  from 
participation. 

Senators  Nelson  and  Javits  and  the 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  have 
demonstrated  once  again  their  judicious- 
ness in  adding  section  8<b) .  This  section 
provides  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
these  public  service  jobs  among  those 
segments  of  the  unemployed  population 
who  are  identified  as  experiencing  par- 
ticularly serious  unemployment  prob- 
lems. It  makes  good  sense  that  where  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  unemployed 
persons  are  to  be  helped,  such  assistance 
should  be  equitably  distributed  among 
those  who  need  help  the  most. 

During  the  extended  discussions  on  the 
SST,  I  was  greatly  troubled  by  argu- 
ments about  Increases  in  unemployment 
that  would  result  with  the  termination 
of  the  SST  program.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  those  workers 
involved  in  the  program.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  makes  a  significant 
change  in  policy,  as  in  the  case  of  Con- 
gress action  on  the  SST.  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  definite  moral  responsibility 
to  ease  the  burden  on  those  workers  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  cancellation  and 
to  facilitate  their  transition  Into  areas 
where  there  are  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 
However,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  working  in  concert,  still  have 
a  responsibility  to  consider  how  future 
Government  contracts  and  programs  can 
best  be  allocated  so  as  to  best  utilize  the 
work  force  affected  by  Congress  action. 
Toward  that  end,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution expressing  the  Senate's  concern 
for  the  fate  of  the  SST  work  force  and 
urging  the  development  of  programs  to 
provide  transitional  assU^tance  and  for 
the  channeling  of  Government  contracts 
into  affected  areas. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  34  cosponsors  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
It  is  plain  that  this  legislation  will  meet 
a  real  and  continuing  need  in  this  coun- 
try. The  5 '2  million  people  currently  un- 
employed are  the  tragic  byproducts  of 
our  economic  problems.  Although  con- 
stantly reassured  by  this  administration 
that  the  country  has  turned  "the  eco- 
nomic corner,"  the  unhappy  truth  re- 
mains that  5.8  percent  of  our  work  force 
remains  idled. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  has  led  the  battle 
to  insure  that  the  problem  of  massive 
unemployment  will  not  go  unattended. 
S.  31  authorizes  public  service  employ- 
ment during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  by  so  doing  better  insures  that 
the  severe  and  cyclic  periods  of  unem- 
ployment which  has  plagued  this  coun- 
try in  the  past,  will  be  moderated. 
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As  the  newly  selected  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  am  par- 
ticularly distressed  by  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  found  among  Vietnam  era 
veterans.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
today  more  than  250,000  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  who  want  work  but  can- 
not find  it.  Among  veterans  aged  20  to  li 
imemployment  is  especially  severe,  with 
rates  in  excess  of  12  percent.  The  situa- 
tion among  young,  black  veterans  is  even 
worse  with  unemployment  almost  double 
that  of  whites.  These  figures  take  on  par- 
ticular significance  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  unemployment  rates  of 
their  non-veterans  peers.  For  example, 
the  rate  of  unemployment  for  veterans 
age  20  to  29  was  10.2  percent  during  the 
first  2  months  of  1971  while  the  rate  for 
nonveterans  in  the  same  age  group  was 
6.8  percent  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1970. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  unemployed 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  himseli 
a  victim  of  that  conflict.  Because  of  his 
military  service,  the  veteran  has  lost 
precious  time  in  his  competition  for  a 
job.  Too  often  military  service  interrupt- 
ed his  schooling  or  Job  training-,  end  now 
he  must  try  to  pick  up  where  he  left  off. 
Yet  Inadequate  educational  benefits  un- 
der the  GI  bill,  more  often  then  not 
force  the  unprepared  veteran  into  an  al- 
ready overcrowded  job  market,  where  his 
chances  of  finding  work  are  diminished 
as  a  direct  result  of  his  military-  serv- 
ice. 

I  note  with  pleasu  e  that  the  findings 
and  purpose  section  of  S.  31  provides 
that  special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  employment  of  veterans  who  have 
recently  been  separated  from  military 
service.  Further,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
makes  it  clear  that  a  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  Vietnam  era  veteran.  Al- 
though I  personally  would  have  prefer- 
red to  see  an  even  stricter  indication 
In  the  language  of  S.  31,  that  the  re- 
turning vete  an  will  receive  particular 
attention,  my  support  for  this  bUl  re- 
mains undiminished.  Let  me  say  how- 
ever that  it  is  my  Intention  to  begin 
hearings  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, as  quickly  as  possible  to  deter- 
mine how  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed veteran  can  best  be  met.  I  am 
confident  that  the  legislation  which  we 
are  considering  today  will  go  far  toward 
better  guaranteeing  fair  treatment  to 
the  veteran  in  the  job  mart.  If  it  does 
not  live  up  to  this  expectation,  I  am 
confident  that  the  distingniished  author 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Nelson)  will  be  as 
anxious  as  I  am  to  amend  it  so  that 
equity  will  be  granted  the  veteran. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  printed  in  the 
Record.  j 

There  being  no  ol^ectlon,  Mr.  Harris' 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  every  able- 
bodied  American  citizen  has  a  moral  and 
economic  right  to  a  decent  job  at  a  decent 
wage,  and  the  right  to  share  In  the  nation's 
productivity  and  wealth. 

On  numerous  occasions  many  members  ol 


this  body  have  addressed  themselves  to 
the  need  for  reorienting  our  nations  priori- 
ties In  order  that  we  might  do  more  for  our 
people  here  at  home,  particularly  those  who 
are  111  fed.  HI  housed,  or  without  the  means 
to  t>e  self-supporting.  I  believe  that  the  most 
realistic  and  fundamental  way  to  accomplish 
this  objective  Is  to  strengthen  the  economic 
base  of  American  families  by  providing  good 
Jobs  for  those  who  are  capable  of  working. 
That  Is  what  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  will  assist  In  doing,  and  as  a 
cosponsor  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  support  of  this  much  need- 
ed legislation. 

Mr.  President,  unemployment  In  the  na- 
tion today  stands  at  approximately  six  per- 
cent of  the  work  force.  Nationally,  more  than 
5  million  Individuals  are  without  work.  In 
my  home  State  the  number  of  persons  un- 
employed has  Increased  from  approximately 
36,000  a  year  ago  to  more  than  52.000  persons 
at  present.  This  Is  an  unnecessarily  large 
number  of  Individuals  and  families  without 
stable  incomes  and  represents  the  highest 
and  lengthiest  unemployment  rate  In  ten 
years.  The  high  unemployment  has  forced 
welfare  payments  up  as  much  as  22  percent 
In  Oklahoma.  Tho.=;e  px-rsons  eligible  for  sur- 
plus commodities  in  the  State  Increased  by 
approximately  23.000  from  1969  to  1970. 

These  unfortunate  circumstances  exist  at 
a  time  when  so  many  of  the  individuals 
affected  by  unemployment  could  be  per- 
forming useful  and  needed  work  fimctioas 
In  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  As  I  have 
stated  on  previous  occasions  on  this  floor, 
several  studies  have  shown  that  as  many  as 
150,000  Job  opportunities  for  nonprofessionals 
in  public  service  type  employment  already 
exist  In  130  of  our  largest  cities. 

The  bill  before  us  would  authorize  public 
service  employment  programs  during  times 
of  high  unemployment.  Financial  assistance 
would  be  made  available  to  states,  cities, 
and  counties  and  public  and  nonprot.t  agen- 
cies to  provide  useful  employment  In  a  va- 
riety of  occupations  including  health  care, 
public  safety,  education,  transportation,  en- 
vironmental quality,  parks  and  recreatioa. 
streets,  conservation,  pollution  control  and 
many  other  areas  of  community  Improve- 
ment. 

The  bill  authorizes  $750  million  during  the 
first  year  and  one  billion  dollars  thereafter. 
Whenever  unemployment  reaches  4.5  per- 
cent or  higher,  $500  million  would  be  author- 
ized. Additional  sums  of  $100  million  would 
become  available  for  each  one-half  of  one 
percent  by  which  the  average  unemployment 
rate  exceeds  4.5  percent  for  three  consecutive 
months. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  up  to  15  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  would  be  available 
for  training  and  other  manpower  services  re- 
quired to  assist  persons  employed  In  public 
service  Jobs. 

Today  our  nation  is  faced  with  many  prob- 
lems here  at  home  and  abroad.  State  and  lo- 
cal government  ofHclals  continuously  remind 
V.8  of  the  serious  problems  with  which  they 
are  confronted  in  their  respective  Jurisdlc- 
tions.  Again  unemployment  ranks  high  on 
the  list.  This  is  why  S.  31  has  received  such 
strong  endorsements  from  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors, the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
and  numerous  other  respectable  agencies  and 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  somehow,  those  of  us  here  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Administrative  Branch 
of  Government  must  be  made  to  sincerely 
understand  and  feel  the  agony  of  the  millions 
cf  frustrated  American  citizens  who  are  with- 
out work  or  the  means  for  supporting  them- 
selves or  their  families.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  majority  of  these  Individuals,  nor  Amer- 
icans In  general,  want  welfare  or  charity. 
What  they  do  want,  I  believe.  Is  the  right  and 
the  opportunity  to  be  self-supporting,  even 


in  this  time  of  high  inflation  and  cataatroDhlc 
unemployment. 

In  vetoing  the  Employment  and  Tralnlne 
Opportunities  Act  of  1970— forerunner  to  the 
present  legislation— President  Nixon  stated 
that  he  was  against  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent public  service  Jobs  and  that  such  em- 
ployment should  be  provided  only  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  until  high  unemployment 
decreases. 

The  bill  before  us  now  Is  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  could  provide  up  to  200,000  Job*  if 
high  unemployment  persists.  The  Adminis- 
tration, however,  is  also  opposed  to  this  bill 
stating  now  that  It  wovild  prefer  a  "Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  bill."  Why  the  sudden  shift 
in  positions?  Is  this  Administration  against 
any  kind  of  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram? That  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  be- 
cause any  effort  to  develop  a  manpower  reve- 
nue sharing  bUl  wUl  almost  certainly  in- 
volve a  long  drawn  out  process  and  Is  un- 
likely to  be  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
time  to  be  of  assistance  In  relieving  the  pres- 
ent unemployment  crisis. 

Therefore,  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  offer 
practical  alternatives  and  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment  now.  We  can  be- 
gin by  passing  this  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  Legislation  Is  also  needed  to  assist  those 
Individuals  affected  by  cutbacks  in  the  aero- 
space and  defense  Industries.  A  number  of 
such  proposals  have  been  introduced  In  this 
session.  They,  too,  should  receive  early  hear- 
ings with  quick  passage  by  the  Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  memben 
of  this  body.  In  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
to  pass  this  emergency  legislation.  Also,  I 
commend  my  colleagues,  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and 
New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  and  members  of  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Subcommittee 
for  their  hard  work  In  developing  such  mean- 
ingful and  useful  manpower  legislation. 

TIME  TO  ACT  ON  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  now 
is  the  time  to  act  to  establish  a  public 
service  employment  program  in  the 
country. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  there  is  a  7.4  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate.  The  State  government,  de- 
spite the  many  additional  demands  put 
upon  it  to  provide  more  fervices,  must 
release  employees  because  the  State  lacks 
the  funds  necessary  to  pay  many  of  their 
employees. 

The  passage  of  public  se'-vice  employ- 
ment program  would  not  only  reduce  the 
rate  of  unemployment,  but  it  would  also 
provide  for  the  provisions  of  many 
needed  services. 

I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  allow 
partisan  considerations  to  delay  the 
establishment  of  this  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
.■strongly  support  the  Emergencv  Employ- 
ment Act  and  urge  its  passage  by  the 
Senate.  Endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  the  National  A.ssorlation  of  Counties, 
this  act  would  enable  some  150,000  un- 
employed persons  to  work  in  important 
public  service  jobs  of  Immediate  bpne- 
flt  to  society. 

The  word.  "Emergercy,"  in  the  title  of 
this  act  is  entirely  appropriate.  Over  5.4 
million  Americans  are  currentlv  unem- 
plo.ved.  and  almost  one  out  of  every  10  of 
them  has  been  out  of  work  for  over  6 
months.  We  simply  cannot  wait  for  any 
remodeling  cf  Federal  manpower  serv- 
ices, for  the  critical  need  for  Jobs  and 
income  demands  immediate  action. 
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By  apportioning  up  to  $750,000,000,  au- 
thorized by  this  act  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  among  States  and  local  areas  con- 
fronted with  severe  unemployment,  we 
can  help  these  governments  as  well  as 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies  provide 
vitally  needed  jobs  in  such  areas  as 
health,  education,  transportation,  the 
maintenance  of  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, and  community  and  rural  develop- 
ment programs.  Thus,  it  is  totally  wrong 
to  look  upon  this  legislation  as  another 
make-work  program.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  bill  contains  carefully  drawn  provi- 
sions to  enable  public  service  jobholders 
to  obtain  further  training  and  locate 
other  employment  opportunities. 

The  sharp  rise  in  unemployment  across 
the  Nation  has  created  a  crisis  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individuals  and 
their  families.  Meanwhile,  our  States  and 
cities  have  had  to  undertake  extensive 
cutbacks  in  vital  public  services  as  costs 
outstrip  revenues.  Surely,  these  directly 
interrelated  facts  call  for  effective  and 
urgent  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Last  year  in  Minnesota,  about  28,700 
jobs  were  lost,  raising  the  number  of  un- 
employed persons  in  the  State  to  78,000. 
A  large  number  of  these  jobs  were  held 
by  highly  skilled  persons  in  the  defenses 
and  computer  industries.  Must  we  con- 
tinue to  deny  this  resource  of  expertise, 
imagination,  and  solid  ability  to  our  so- 
ciety, in  the  name  of  controlling  inflation 
and  reorganizing  Federal  manpower 
services? 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  the 
administration  an  explicit  answer  that 
our  immediate  unemployment  problems 
merit  priority  Federal  action.  Then,  be- 
cause this  act  is  operative  only  during 
periods  of  high  unemployment,  the  Sen- 
ate must  renew  its  highly  commendable 
effort  in  the  last  Congress  to  draft  com- 
prehensive manpower  reorganization 
legislation  that  assures  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  effective  programs  and 
demands  accountability  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  to  promote  the  sub- 
stantial increase  of  job  opportunities 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
additional  committee  staff  member,  Peter 
Benedict,  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  this  the  quonun  part 
of  the  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrglnla.  Yes,  this 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

Fong 

Nelson 

Allen 

Gambrell 

Pastore 

Allott 

GrlfBn 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Prouty 

Bentsen 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hughes 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Church 

Mathias 

Taft 

Cooper 

McGse 

Tftlmadge 

Dominick 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Young 

Ervln 

Moss 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson^  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnet) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is 
absent  on  official  business.  I  also  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent  because 
of  illness.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  famUy. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senators  from  Orgeon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senate  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
B.aker)  is  detained  on  oflScial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Anderson 

Curtis 

Muskle 

Beall 

Dole 

Percy 

Bible 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Hoggs 

Fulbright 

Smith 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Tnouve 

Svmington 

Cotton 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Welcker 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Miasissippi  not  to  ex- 
ceed IVz  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  S.  31  be  recommitted  to  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  with  in- 
structions to  further  consider  this  bill 
and  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  May  4,  1971. 

My  motion  stems  from  my  optimism 
that  the  committee  can,  within  the  time 
specified,  draft  and  report  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  bill  to  ixjsitively  redirect 
our  Nation's  disparate  job  training 
efforts. 

It  is  tempting  to  be  swept  along  by  the 
worthy  intent  of  the  bipartisan  measure 
before  us.  One  csumot  ignore  the  com- 
pelling truths  embodied  in  the  measure's 
findings  and  purposes.  I  commend  the 
sponsors,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  for 
their  excell«it  intentions  embodied  in 
S.  31. 

Unemployment  is  ravaging  those  in 
our  society  who  suffer  most,  low-income 
persons,  non-English-speaking  persons, 
and  young  returning  veterans. 

Our  hard-pressed  States  and  mimicl- 
palities  operate  on  austerity  budgets  that 
deprive  citizens  of  vital  public  services. 
Put  these  two  truths  together  and  you 
have  the  findings  of  the  bill.  Propose  that 
the  unemployed  be  hired  to  bolster  pub- 
lic services  and  you  have  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

It  sounds  simple,  Mr.  President,  but 
it  is  not.  There  is  a  wide  chasm  between 
intent  and  implementation  across  which 
this  measure  provides  only  a  rudimentary 
and  shaky  bridge.  Its  provisions  are  in- 
adequate to  insure  that,  if  enacted,  the 
intent  of  Congress  will  be  realized  in  fact. 
All  the  tools  necessary  to  build  a 
stronger  bridge  are  available.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  little  time.  Thirty-three  days 
will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  16  I  intro- 
duced the  administration's  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971  (S.  1243). 
I  regret  that  the  preparation  of  this 
measure  was  delayed  and  thus  it  was  not 
ready  for  consideration  by  the  committee 
during  hearings  on  S.  31.  This  measure 
refiects  the  obvious  need  to  unify  man- 
power program  resources  under  a  single 
local  authority.  The  bill  would  provide 
the  States  and  major  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment greatly  expanded  responsibility 
and  flexibility  in  implementing  man- 
power programs. 

Of  the  revenue  to  be  shared  under  this 
measure,  some  or  all  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  State  or  local  government 
could  be  used  for  transitional  public 
service  emplosmient.  This  Is  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  language  of  section 
101  (a) 4(B)  of  S.  1243.  Thus,  the  admin- 
istration has  recognized  the  need  for 
and  proposed  to  fund  transitional  public 
service  employment  as  part  of  a  spon- 
sor's overall  manpower  strategy. 

The  essential  Ingredient  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  is  that  the  State  or 
local  government,  as  the  prime  sponsor, 
determines  what  portions  of  the  man- 
power resources  can  most  effectively  be 
utilized    in    transitional   public   service 
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employment.  Such  employment  is,  there- 
fore, part  of  a  sponsor's  overall  manpower 
strategy,  which  is  tied  in  with  other  es- 
sential training,  counseling,  and  work  ex- 
perience components. 

The  day  following  my  introduction  of 
S.  1243,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  by  a  vote  of  15  to  2. 
ordered  S.  31  reported.  I  supported  re- 
porting the  measure  at  that  time,  while 
noting  that  I  might  oppose  the  measure 
in  the  Senate  if  an  accommodation  could 
not  be  reached  between  S.  31  and  the 
administration's  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal, S.  1243. 

Subsequent  discussions  toward  this 
end  reflected  the  good  faith  of  the  par- 
ticipants but  resulted  in  no  accommoda- 
tion. I  believe  the  failure  to  reach  an 
accord  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
limited  time  available.  I  further  believe 
that  our  discussions  brought  us  almost 
within  sight  of  an  effective  compromise 
on  a  comprehensive  manpower  package. 
I  feel  that  with  the  time  allowed  by  tliis 
motion,  such  a  compromise  can  be 
achieved. 

What  remains  to  be  resolved  are  the 
questions  of  proliferation  versus  con- 
solidation of  our  manpower  program 
sponsors  and  whether  funds  triggered  in 
times  of  high  unemployment  should  be 
used  for  a  broad  range  of  mgmpower 
programs  or  solely  for  public  service  em- 
ployment. 

I  believe  that  if  this  motion  succeeds, 
the  committee  can  hold  hearings  on 
manpower  legislation,  draft  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  biU,  and  report  back 
by  May  4. 

While  there  are  other  provisions  in 
S.  31  that  fall  short  of  its  worthy  intent 
and  portend  poorly  for  the  equitable  and 
effective  use  of  the  sums  authorized,  I 
have  intentionally  limited  my  remarks  to 
the  major  points  that  must  and,  I  believe, 
can  be  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  outline  of  the  problems 
attendant  with  this  measure  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  that  with  more 
time,  further  hearings,  and  discussions, 
we  shall  be  able  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive framework  of  manpower  services 
into  which  transitional  public  service  em- 
ployment fits  as  an  integral  component. 
I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of 
federally  supported  public  service  em- 
ployment, and  I  wish  to  see  it  become  law 
in  a  carefully  constructed  framework, 
rather  than  in  a  jerry-built  fashion. 

I  can  only  ask  that  Senators  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  consequences  of 
public  service  employment  as  a  new, 
separate,  categorical  program  layered  on 
top  of  our  existing  manpower  maze. 

I  can  only  ask  that  Senators  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  my  request  for  33 
days'  time  in  which  to  seek  a  solution  to 
our  differences.  I  believe  they  are  not  as 
great  as  they  may  have  seemed  when  we 
were  pressed  for  time. 

I  believe  that  those  who  we  all  seek  to 
assist  will  be  better  served  by  further  de- 
liberations,  rather  than  by  hasty  ap- 


proval of  a  measure  that  might  be  vetoed 
if  enacted  in  its  present  form. 

If  we  are  impatient  to  proceed,  I  ask 
only  that  Senators  consider  the  present 
course  on  which  we  are  set.  I  believe  it  is 
the  wrong  course,  and  the  prudent  course 
at  this  time  is  patience  for  33  days. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Exhibit    1 

Problems  Attendant  With  S.   31  as 

Discerned   by   Senator   Prouty 

There  are  fourteen  problems  which  In  total 
seem  to  defy  refinement  by  the  amendment 
process. 

The  problems  I  discern  are: 

{ 1 1  With  no  size  limit  on  the  eligible  ap- 
plicants detailed  In  Section  5  of  S.  31,  every 
county,  municipality,  tow-nshlp,  school  dis- 
trict and  special  district  would  be  a  poten- 
tial applicant  for  funds.  The  Bureau  of 
Census'  1967  Census  of  Government  revealed 
81.248  such  Independent  units  of  government 
which  could  conceivably  Join  the  states  and 
private  non-profit  agencies  In  a  stampede  on 
the  funds  authorized  by  S.  31.  once  triggered 
and  appropriated.  Such  a  potential  prolifera- 
tion of  applicants  moves  our  manpower  ei'- 
forts  In  the  wrong  direction,  away  from  con- 
solidation toward  chaos. 

(2)  Section  6(ci(li  of  S.  31  is  drafted  In 
such  a  way  as  to  Imply  that  funds  under 
this  Act  would  be  used  for  "for  profit"  public 
works  projects  under  contract  from  a  spon- 
sor. I  do  not  believe  that  such  profit-making 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  Intent  of 
this    legislation. 

(3)  Section  6(c)(3)  of  S.  31  In  requiring 
■'assurance  that  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which  provide 
sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or  suit- 
able continued  employment  .  .  ."  negates 
the  concept  of  transitional  public  service 
employment  as  part  of  the  Job  training  proc- 
esses. 

(41  This  bin.  viewed  In  Its  entirety,  is  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  demonstrated  need 
for  local  self-determination  In  the  areas  of 
manpower  employment  and  training,  and 
with  the  basic  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
which  has  strong  .support  In  principle  from 
states  and  units  of  local  government. 

(5)  S.  31  opens  the  door  to  improper  In- 
fringement by  the  Federal  Government  Into 
areas  properly  under  control  of  the  states. 
This,  of  course,  flows  from  the  broad  au- 
thority and  discretion  vested  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  lack  of  adequate  limi- 
tations and  controls. 

For  example,  the  authority  given  the  Sec- 
retary In  section  6(c)  (14)  to  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  the  reevaluatlon  of 
state  and  local  civil  service  requirements  Is 
completely  Inappropriate, 

In  1966,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  One  of  my 
amendments  adopted  at  that  time  deleted 
authority  given  to  the  Secretary  to  Inter- 
fere with  state  wage  scales  and  state  merit 
systems. 

That  bill  was  S.  2974.  reported  by  our 
Committee,  but  not  the  bill  submitted  by 
President  Johnson  and  endorsed  by  his  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  testifying  before  our  Committee  on  this 
subject,  then  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard 
Wlrtz  detailed  his  personal  convictions  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  proper  Federal-State  part- 
nership relationship  should  be  maintained. 

With  respect  to  S.  2974  and  a  similar  House 
bill.  Mr  Wlrtz  stated  that  these  bills: 

"Provide  the  opportunity  for  a  quite  dif- 
ferent Federal-State  relationship  ...  by 
permitting  greater  federal  control." 

"The  provisions  of  these  bills  do  not  seem 
to  fully  recognize  the  division  oT  authority 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  which  Is  needed  In  a  Federal-State 
partnership.  Rather,  they  give  almost  com- 
plete authority  to  the  Secretary,  who  can  In 


turn  utilize  State  agencies  as  his  agenta  In 
carrying  out  his  authority." 

I  submit,  that  this  comment  is  completely 
relevant  with  respect  to  the  pending  bill 

(6)  The  requirements  In  Section  7  "th»t 
Governors,  local  governments,  and  Commu- 
nlty  Action  Agencies  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  lengthy  and  detailed 
applications  required  by  Section  6  would,  if 
followed,  be  unwleldly  to  administer.  If  etich 
comments  are  required,  they  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Such  re- 
views would  require  an  army  of  bureaucrats 
and  an  Inordinate  amount  of  time  Incon- 
sistent  with  the  emergency  nature  of  this 
legislation. 

(7)  The  apportionment  formula  In  Section 
8  requires  the  Secretary  to  apportion  funds 
on  a  basis  for  which  no  data  exists  at  the 
city  and  county  level.  Detailed  data  would 
have  to  be  developed.  Here  again  the  delays 
attendant  with  the  development  of  the  dat« 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  emergency  nature 
of  this  legislation. 

I  also  am  dlstrubed  by  the  loosely-drafted 
apportionment  formula,  which  seems  to  me 
a  throwback  to  the  mld-1960's  when  funds 
allocated  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  were  shifted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  My 
1968  amendments  to  MDTA  corrected  these 
abuses  and  I  cannot  support  a  reversion  to 
broad  discretionary  apportionment  powers 
such  as  contained  In  Section  8. 

My  apprehension  In  this  instance  stems 
from  my  concern.  boLstered  by  experience 
in  the  19G0's.  that  our  rural  areas  are  dis- 
criminated against  In  the  absence  of  safe- 
guards as  to  the  allocation  and  duration 
uf  availability  of  funds. 

(8)  The  20  percent  set  aside  of  funds  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  specified  in 
Section  9  Is  contrary  to  our  manpower  ex- 
perience, which  dictates  that  the  decision 
on  mix  of  services  and  allowances,  program 
design  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed  are  matters  which  can  best 
be  locally  determined.  I  am  also  oppw.sed,  In 
principle,  to  the  authorization  of  appro- 
prlatlons  In  the  amount  of  $350  million  to 
be  spent  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pleases. 
The  language  of  Section  9  can  best  be  de- 
scribed carte  blanche. 

(9)  Again  in  Section  10  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  given  unbridled  authority  to  spend 
"such  amount  as  he  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
vide 'or  continuing  evaluation  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act  and  their  Impact  on 
related  programs".  I  endorse  the  concept  of 
ongoing  evaluation  of  all  programs,  but  In 
principle  I  object  to  the  unlimited  author- 
ity granted  to  the  Secretary  to  spend  funds 
appropriated  pursuant   to  this  Act. 

( lOi  Section  10(a)  (2)  seeks  to  answer  the 
problem  of  what  happens  to  those  employed 
pursiuint  to  this  bill  when  funds  are  de- 
trlggered.  The  language  requires  the  sponsor 
to  make  "maximum  efforts"  to  find  other 
employment  or  "training  opportunities"  for 
these  employees.  The  Impact  of  this  pro- 
vision on  other  "training  opportunities".  I.e. 
manpower  programs,  has  not  been  clearly 
thought  out.  "Employees"  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  31  would  not  be  eligible  for 
the  majority  of  other  manpower  programs. 
Legislative  enrollment  standards  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  Work  Incentive 
Program  (Social  Security  Aot,  Title  IV) 
would  exclude  most  S.  31  employees  from 
con.=lderatlon.  The  same  holds  true  for  many 
categorical   programs   funded   under  MDTA. 

(11)  Section  11  (a)  (2)  of  this  Act  provides 
for  wage  floors  for  those  employed  under  S. 
31  without  providing  a  wage  celling.  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  Intends  that  public  service 
employment  should  Include  $20,000  a  year 
administrators  or  public  relations  men.  Tet, 
without  a  wage  celling  on  compensation, 
high  paying  programs  could  be  created  that 
would  lure  persons  In  low-paying  Jobs  Into 
the  public  service  slots  and  provide  a  dis- 
incentive for  those  employed  under  the  pro- 
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gram  to  move  to  permanent  private  Jobs  or 
public  Jobs  not  subsidized  by  this  bill. 

(12)  Section  lHa)  (3)  could  not  be  ap- 
plied. Au  employee  under  the  S.  31  program 
could  not  be  eligible  for  retirement,  health 
Insurance,  etc.,  unless  the  employer  could 
view  liim  as  a  permanent  worker  In  a  per- 
manent Job  slot.  Permanent,  federally-sub- 
sidized public  service  employment  is  not  the 
expressed  intent  of  S.  31.  How  can  the  pro- 
rtsions  of  Section  n(a)(3)  possibly  be  Im- 
plemented when  funds  authorized  under  this 
b.U  are  only  a  "=hot  m  the  arm"? 

(13)  Section  11(h)  of  S.  31  is  not  adequate 
civil  rights  language.  While  it  seeks  to  pro- 
tect an  employee  hired  pursuant  to  S.  31,  Its 
protection  falls  short  in  that  the  nondis- 
crimination provision  is  not  applied  to  the 
administrative,  technical,  supervisory  and 
other  'overhead"  staff  of  the  sponsor.  Non- 
discrimination with  regard  to  those  employed 
can  only  be  achieved  if  the  sponsor's  staff 
has  been  established  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

(14)  The  definition  of  "unemployed" 
found  In  Section  13(7)  poses  many  prac- 
tical problems,  since  apportionment  of  funds 
under  Section  8(a)  is  based  on  the  number 
of  unempioyed  and  rate  of  unemployment. 
The  definition  of  Section  13(7)  is  not  con- 
sistent with  current  statistical  standards  and 
will  require  the  creation  of  a  duplicate  data 
collection  system,  yielding  results  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  accepted  concepts  of 
unemployment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  putting  into  very  clear  con- 
text tliis  motion  to  recommit.  It  Is  not 
designed  to  kill  the  bill.  It  is  designed  to 
try  to  work  out  some  compromise  be- 
tween the  present  bill,  as  I  understand  It, 
and  S.  1243,  which  was  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  cosponsored  by  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  few  days  we 
are  talking  about  are  not  going  to  create 
much  problem,  because  before  this  bill 
could  become  effective,  it  would  have  to 
go  through  the  House  and  conference  and 
then  there  would  have  to  be  a  national 
index  of  3  months  or  more  of  a  certain 
unemployment  rate. 

So  we  are  not  delaying  things,  in  the 
way  of  trying  to  provide  legislation  which 
will  be  of  assistance.  I  think,  rather,  we 
are  working  in  the  right  direction  to  ti-y 
to  provide  better  legislation  for  the  prob- 
lem we  all  face. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  yeas  an(i  the  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  reason  to  recommit  this  bill.  We  had 
hearings  last  year.  We  had  a  bill  that 
was  different  in  several  substantial  ways 
go  down  to  the  White  House  and  be 
vetoed.  We  have  come  back  and  again 
had  hearings.  We  have  produced  a  bill 
that  goes  a  long  way  to  meet  many  of 
the  major  objections  that  led  to  the  veto 


in  the  first  place.  I  think  we  have  moved 
toward  the  President's  position  on  sev- 
eral matters  of  real  substance. 

This  is  not  a  permanent  employment 
bill.  It  is  an  emergency  bill.  Recommittal 
would  act  as  if  we  have  no  emergency, 
that  there  is  no  unemployment  facing 
our  country. 

The  desire  here  is  to  get  going  with  a 
bill  that  will  meet  the  problem  now.  If 
it  were  passed  now,  there  would  be  em- 
ployment for  at  least  150,000  unemployed 
Americans  by  this  spring  or  summer,  if 
the  other  body  acts  with  the  dispatch 
that  this  body  does,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  veto  it — and  I  do  not  think 
he  has  any  grounds  for  vetoing  it  so  that 
it  will  not  be  vetoed — we  would  at  least 
make  that  dent  in  imemployment  now 
and  demonstrate  that  the  program  could 
work,  and  then  have  a  full  opportunity 
with  the  permanent  legislation  that 
comes  before  us  to  make  a  wise  decision 
based  on  the  experience  with  this  or  that 
bill. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  not  to  re- 
commit this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  another  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to 
act. 

There  is  trouble  in  the  countryside. 
The  cities  and  towTis,  the  States  and,  in- 
deed, the  Federal  Government,  are  ready 
to  utilize  manpower  that  hes  dormant 
or  unused. 

It  is  a  capital  crime  to  permit  unem- 
ployment when  this  Nation  needs  men 
and  women  on  the  job. 

This  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide employment.  If  the  private  sector 
cannot  provide  it,  then  the  Government 
must. 

One  of  the  new  bill  of  rights  of  the 
20th  century  should  be  the  right  to  gain- 
ful employment,  the  right  to  obtain 
work  and  earn  one's  way. 

I  hear  about  the  program  for  reorgani- 
zation. They  say  we  have  to  recognize 
the  Government. 

I  suggest  that  we  start  to  govern  and 
start  to  get  things  done.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  get  reorganization.  Maybe 
reorganization  is  needed.  But  I  tell  you. 
Mr.  President,  what  is  needed  more  than 
reorganization  is  jobs — j-o-b-s. 

They  can  be  fulfilled  immediately. 
There  is  not  a  city  in  America  that  does 
not  have  a  list  of  jobs  waiting  to  be 
fulfUled. 

This  emergency  act  is  desperately 
needed.  It  should  have  been  signed  into 
law  a  year  ago.  The  unemployed  people 
should  have  been  at  work.  The  country 
has  suffered.  The  people  have  suflfered. 
The  economy  has  suffered. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  do 
not  do  something  about  it,  some  of  us 
will  suffer,  so  I  think  it  is  about  time  to 
act. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mi".  President,  as  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  we  recommit  the  bill 
back  to  committee  and  reconsider  it,  I 
understand  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
we  could  come  out  with  a  comprehensive 
manpower  bill  and  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's manpower  revenue  sharing  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  And  I 
would  hope  that  many  of  the  provisions 
in  S.  31  would  be  included  in  such  a 
comprehensive  manpower  measure. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  intent.  We 
do  need  to  pass  comprehensive  man- 
power reform  legislation.  We  did  It  last 
year  by  a  large  majority  and  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  it.  This  is  an  emergency 
public  service  employment  bill  before  us 
now.  If  we  are  going  to  do  something,  we 
need  to  pass  it  soon. 

The  subcommittee  is  now  conducting 
hearings  on  the  administration's  request 
for  legislation  providing  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  June.  We 
hope  to  complete  the  hearings  on  the 
OEO  legislation  and  mark  up  the  bill, 
and  finish  that  by  late  May  or  early  June. 
So  that  the  earliest  we  would  be  able 
to  take  up  the  question  of  comprehen- 
sive manpower  reform,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's newly  introduced  proposal,  as  well 
as  other  proposals  that  will  be  before 
the  committee,  would  probably  be  some 
time  in  June.  When  we  conducted  hear- 
ings and  the  markup  of  the  comprehen- 
sive manpower  reform  bill,  starting  more 
than  a  j-ear  ago,  it  took  us  10  months 
for  the  hearings,  the  markup,  the  de- 
bat*,  and  passage  of  the  bill  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  will  not,  I  think, 
take  10  months  this  time,  but  I  do  not 
see  any  possibility  of  having  compre- 
hensive manpower  reform  legislation 
passed  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  go 
into  effect  prior  to  some  time  next  year. 
It  just  is  not  in  the  cards. 

So  that  would  be  my  objection  to  re- 
committal of  this  emergency  bill.  I 
hasten  to  say  that  we  do  need  compre- 
hensive manpower  reform  legislation.  I 
shall  be  conducting  hearings  and  we  will 
get  it  out  as  fast  as  we  can.  To  recommit 
the  pending  emergency  bill  would  con- 
stitute a  fatal  delay,  considering  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  purposes  of  this  bill  to 
provide  jobs  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  any  Senator  wish 
time  on  the  bill  at  this  time?  If  not,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.    PROUTY.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  do  I  have? 
'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
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we  should  recognize,  first,  that  this  is  not 
a  bill  which  will  take  care  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  imemployed.  At  most,  some 
150,000  jobs  would  be  created  under  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Certainly,  if  we  can  provide  150,000 
jobs  for  unemployed  persons,  that  will 
be  a  worthwhile  effort.  However,  this  bill 
does  not  create  the  massive  programs 
which  I  think  many  people  have  been 
led  to  believe  it  will  create. 

Mr.  President,  earlier,  I  referred  to 
this  as  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  has  a  number 
of  Republican  sponsors.  But  I  think  some 
Republicans  may  have  sponsored  S.  31 
primarily  because  of  their  interest  in  the 
overall  objective.  I  do  not  think  all  were 
aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it 
finally  emerged  from  committee. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  two 
bills,  the  administration's  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971,  and  S.  31. 
can  be  combined  and  enacted  at  about 
the  same  time.  No  one  wants  to  wait 
for  a  year  or  two  before  putting  such  a 
comprehensive  program  into  action. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  administration,  I  would  guess  that 
so  far  as  the  money  is  concerned,  there 
would  be  relatively  little  difference  be- 
tween the  two  proposals  for  triggering 
extra  manpower  funds  in  times  of  high 
unemployment. 

I  also  believe  that  we  must  recognize 
that  the  mayors  and  the  Governors  of 
our  Nation,  and  the  people  throughout 
our  country,  are  concerned  with  the 
enormity  of  the  problems  confronting 
them  now.  They  rightfully  insist  on  rev- 
enue sharing.  It  seems  to  me  that  my 
motion  provides  us  the  opportunity  to 
combine  the  best  features  of  S.  31  and 
the  administration's  manpower  revenue 
sharing  bill,  enact  a  comprehensive  man- 
power bill  promptly  and  implement 
workable  job  training  programs  with 
dispatch. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  be  agreed  to. 
Let  me  point  out  again  that  this  motion 
is  not  a  move  to  kill  the  bill  but  merely 
offers  a  chance  to  analyse  it  in  all  its 
complexity  and  report  it  back  with  in- 
structions by  May  4. 

Let  me  raise  one  or  two  questions  with 
respect  to  the  present  bill.  Once  detrig- 
gering  is  announced,  can  we  reasonably 
expect  to  leave  the  sponsors  of  cities  and 
States  either  to  pick  up  the  tab  or  to  turn 
the  S.  31  employees  out?  Also,  with  the 
prevailing  rate-of-pay  provision  are 
there  any,  incentives  for  those  employed 
under  S.  31  to  seek  a  permanent  job  if 
available?  I  think  we  will  find  that,  in 
many  cases,  people  who  are  now  em- 
ployed will  leave  their  jobs  and  become 
involved  in  this  program  because  of  the 
lure  of  a  higher  income. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  this  bill 
that  compel  further  study.  These  are 
outlined  in  the  material  I  have  earlier 
inserted  in  the  Record.  I  would  suggest 
that  We  have  not  given  sufficient  thought 
to  the  complexities  of  S.  31  with  which 
we  are  confronted  at  the  present  time. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  return 
the  bill  to  the  committee  for  a  brief 
period  of  time  and  that  by  May  fourth 
we  can  bring  out  a  bill  which  will  be 
broader  in  scope  and  more  respwnslve  to 


our  needs  than  the  one  we  are  consider- 
ing at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  further 
requests  for  time  over  here,  I  am  will- 
ingly to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  recommit.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  i  after  ha\'ing  voted  in 
the  affirmative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Hatfizld).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  woud  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  -after  having  voted 
in  the  negative'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson  I.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  change  my 
vote.  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN  'after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative ' .  I  have  already  voted 
"yea."  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  McClell.an>.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  'after 
having  voted  in  the  negative*.  I  have 
already  voted  in  the  negative.  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  'Mr.  Magnuson). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  allowed  to  vote,  I 
would  change  my  vote  to  yea;  having  al- 
ready voted  in  the  negative.  I,  therefore, 
withdraw  my  vote  to  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  <  Mr.  Magnttson  > . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wesc  Virginia:  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton',  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana 'Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel >,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  '  Mr.  Harris  i  .  the  Senator 
from  Washington  '  Mr.  Jackson  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  «Mr.  Long>,  the 
Senator  fi^m  Washington  'Mr.  Magntt- 
son), thff  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
( Mr.  McGovERN  > ,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  -Mr.  Ttt?tney>  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya*  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  '  Mr.  McClel- 
lani  are  absent  on  official  busmess. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan'  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender!  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr. 
Gravel*,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris',  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern>.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya'.  and 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Tun- 
NEY>  would  each  vote  "Nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett^  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr. 


Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwoodi,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens i  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Toweh'  are 
necessarily  abst-nt. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  '  Mr.  Gch- 
NEY  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)    are  absent  on  official  business' 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water  i  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundt)  would  vote 
"Yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Hatfield  I  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Tower  )  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "Yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"Nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

(No.  34  Leg.] 
TEAS— 29 


Aiken 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Allen 

Cotton 

Miller 

Allott 

Curtis 

Prouty 

Eeall 

Dole 

R-jth 

Bellmon 

Domlnlck 

Stennta 

Boggs 

Eastland 

Taft 

Erock 

Ervln 

Thurmond 

Buckley 

Fong 

Welcker 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Young 

Cook 

Hruaka 

NATS— ^4 

Anderson 

Hughes 

PeU 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Per-y 

Bentsen 

Incuye 

Proxmlre 

B.olf 

.T.ivits 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

RlbicoU 

Cannon 

Mat  bias 

Scbweiker 

Case 

Mc-Gee 

Scott 

Chiles 

Mclntyre 

Sm:t"i 

Church 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Spong 

Fiilbrlght 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Gambrell 

Muskle 

Symington 

Hart 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

Hartke 

Pastcre 

Williams 

Holhntrs 

Pearsou 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,   f. 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — i 

Griffin,  for. 

Man^fltfid.  for. 

Pan'ln 

for. 

Byr^:!  of  West  Virginia,  for. 

NOT  VOTING - 

-23 

Baker 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bfiinett 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Brooke 

J.icks<jn 

F:  'kwood 

Eagleton 

Jardaa.  N  C. 

Saxbe 

Ellender 

Lont; 

Ste-  ens 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Gravel 

McClella.n 

Tunney 

Gurney 

McGovem 

So  Mr.  Procty's  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
their  immediate  ccnsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, ais  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  11,  strike  out  through 
line  14. 

On  page  31.  line  22,  beginning  with  the 
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word  "whichever"  strike  out  down  through 
"(B)"  on  page  32  line  1. 

On  page  32.  line  3,  beginning  with  the 
word  "or"  strike  out  down  through  line  5, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  not  higher  than  8500  per  month  each; " 

On  page  32.  Una  8,  strike  out  "retirement". 

On  page  33,  line  7,  strike  out  through 
line  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Does  the 
Senator    irom    Ohio    request    that    the 
amendments  be  ccnsidered  en  blcc? 
Mr.  TAFT.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objeclion?      Without      objection,      the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virgmia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  ih  s  amendment  be  limited  to 
20  minute.^,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  cf  the  amend- 
ment <Mr.  Taft)  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  '  Mr.  Nelson  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Temporarily,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  reserve  the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  advise  us  as  to  whether  he  has  a 
copy  01  the-  amendment.  We  do  not  have 
it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous 
consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous 
consent  agreement?  Without  objection, 
the  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendments  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  allotted  on  the 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time?  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
desire  recognition? 
Mr.  TAPT.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
yields  himself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  a  general  one.  While  there 
are  four  separate  sections  to  it,  its  pur- 
pose is  to  try  to  make  this  a  transitional 
bill,  to  try  to  make  it  a  bill  which  will 
broaden  the  impact  and  direct  It  pri- 
marily toward  doing  something  about  im- 
employment  in  this  country. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  on 
the  bill  generally  today  at  an  earUer 
time,  the  maximum  number  of  Jobs  in- 
nnJ.^^  under  the  bill  in  any  event  Is  150,- 
000,  If  the  average  pay  per  employee  un- 
der the  bill  is  to  be  $5,000. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  testimony 


in  the  record  before  the  committee  to 
the  effect  that  the  intention  of  the  cit- 
ies and  States  involved  in  connection 
with  this  bill  was  to  hire  skilled  per- 
sormel,  to  get  them  to  work  on  particu- 
lar projects  for  which  they  had  been  un- 
able to  hire  such  people  previously. 

I  am  afraid  the  purposes  are  conflict- 
ing. That  purpose,  to  me,  conflicts  with 
what  ought  to  be  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  bill.  To  attempt  to  correct  the 
purposes,  these  amendments  have  been 
drafted.  I  shall  review  them  very  briefly. 

The  first  of  these  amendments,  on 
page  26.  would  strike  out  lines  11  through 
14.  This  provision  in  the  bill  refers  to 
and  I  quote : 

The  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  persons 
employed  in  public  service  Jobs  under  this 
Act  and  a  comparl.son  with  the  wages  paid 
for  similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer. 

In  Other  words,  persons  employed  un- 
der this  act  would  have  to  be  paid  the 
going  rates  which  employees  employed  by 
a  city  or  State,  or  whatever  other  body 
might  employ  them,  would  pay  them. 
This  is  basically  a  mandatory  provision. 
I  point  out  one  or  two  ways  in  which 
it  could  be  clearly  alarming  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  I  know  that  is  particularly  so 
with  reference  to  the  pay  scales  of  police 
officers  in  some  municipahties  in  Ohio.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  requiring  for 
men  employed  in  this  area  a  wage  rate 
in  excess  of  the  rates  already  being  paid 
those  police  cflQcers  by  a  particular  mu- 
nicipahty.  The  prevailing  rate  in  Cleve- 
land—and it  says  the  rate  shall  be  at 
least  as  high  as  that  paid  anybody  else 
in  the  entire  State — is  a  great  deal  higher 
than  the  rate  in  Cleveland  Heights  or 
some  other  city  of  that  particular  coimty. 
If  anybody  were  employed  under  this 
act,  we  would  automatically  find  there 
was  a  conflict  between  the  rate  paid  peo- 
ple presently  permanently  employed  and 
those  who  would  be  temporarily  em- 
ployed in  that  same  type  of  work.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  eliminate 
that  conflict. 

One  other  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  make  it  more  possible  to  meet  other 
purposes  of  the  act  In  connection  with 
employment  of  disabled  veterans,  whose 
capacity  to  work  may  be  somewhat 
limited  but  who  might  not  be  hired  un- 
der the  bill  if  this  provision  were  not 
In  it. 

Then  there  are  the  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple. We  talk  about  hiring  disadvantaged 
persons  by  establishing  realistic  stand- 
ards which  they  can  meet  for  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  getting  the  job  done,  but 
who  might  not  be  able  to  measure  up  to 
the  standards  usually  required. 

Those  are  some  aspects  of  the  amend- 
ment which  is  designed  to  make  it  a 
sound  provision  and  to  broaden  the  base 
of  that  provision. 

The  next  amendment  provides  on  page 
31,  line  22,  beginning  with  the  word 
"whichever,"  strike  out  down  through 
"fb) "  on  page  32,  line  1.  It  would  prevent 
application  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  laws  being  imposed  upon  public 
service  employees,  which  would  be  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  public  serv- 
ice employees  hired  under  this  law  unless 
this  provision  is  changed.  It  retains  the 


requirement  that  State  and  local  mini- 
mum wages  be  observed. 

Again,  it  Is  a  matter  of  broadening 
the  provision  and  trjring  to  get  jobs  to 
people  who  need  them  most,  who  need 
the  training  and  the  skill,  who  may  be 
particularly  oriented  toward  public  em- 
ployment, trying  to  get  to  them  and 
allowing  them  to  take  advantage  of  this 
particular  provision  of  the  act. 

The  next  provision  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  puts  a  limitation,  which  I  strongly 
feel  should  be  apphed,  upon  the  top  pay 
to  be  received  by  any  employee  imder 
this  bill. 

Admittedly,  it  rules  right  out  of  the 
bill,  unless  they  are  willing  to  take  work 
at  a  salary  limit  of  $6,000,  specialists, 
professionals,  skilled  persons.  Particu- 
larly it  rules  them  out  if  we  retain  the 
provision  now  in  the  bill,  because  it 
might  require  pay  of  $25,000,  $30,000,  or 
$35,000.  When  we  have  only  $500  milhon 
being  authorized  here  for  what  would  be 
only  150,000  jobs,  and  we  have  an  un- 
employment roll  of  somewhere  near  5,- 
440,000,  it  seems  to  me  it  makes  good 
sense  to  put  a  top  limitation  of  this  type 
In  the  bill  and  try  to  orient  It  toward 
doing  something  about  imemployment. 

I  am  not  against  cities  hiring  more 
people,  if  they  need  them  to  do  public 
service  jobs,  but  they  ought  to,  under  the 
Federal  sharing  provisions,  hire  employ- 
ees they  want  to  hire  and  pay  what  they 
want  to  pay  them  under  the  program. 

The  next  provision  would  remove  a 
provision  which  I  think  is  completely 
contrary  to  the  transitional  nature  of 
the  program  proposed  under  this  bill,  by 
taking  the  word  "retirement"  out  of  the 
benefits  required  to  be  paid  to  employees 
hired  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  transitional  bill,  it 
seems  to  me  that  retirement  benefits  are 
not  properly  considered  under  it,  and  one 
should  look  to  permanent  employment  if 
he  Ls  going  to  talk  about  retirement 
benefits. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TAFT  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
consider  separately  the  amendment  to 
delete  the  reference  to  retirement  bene- 
fits, I  wou'd  be  wUling  to  accept  the 
removal  of  the  word  "retirement"  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  j-ield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  discussed  that 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  That 
would  be  a  very  desirable  improvement, 
and  I  thoroughly  agree  that  on  a  short- 
term  bill,  wc  should  leave  out  the  com- 
plexities of  the  matter  of  retirement. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  bill 
in  that  respect.  As  to  the  other  parts 
of  his  amendment,  there  is  considerable 
concern. 

If  we  set  a  roof  of  $500  on  compensa- 
tion, for  example,  and  a  man  has  four, 
five,  or  six  children,  he  is  within  the 
poverty  level  at  $500  a  month.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  under  present  conditions  he  is 
probably  within  the  poverty  level  at  $500 
a  month  with  two  children. 
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Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  apologize  to  my  col- 
league. I  should  use  this  marvelous  de- 
vice which  I  urged  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  just  saying  to  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  that  I  would  hope 
that  he  might  consider  some  rewriting  of 
his  amendment  respecting  the  prevailing 
wage  and  the  minimum  wage.  I  think  it 
is  too  restrictive.  I  think  the  ceiling  is  too 
tight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  a  ceil- 
ing is  impracticable.  But  I  think  maybe 
we  can  work  up  something,  if  we  pass 
this  one  by  and  go  to  his  next  one,  that 
will  give  an  indication  of  our  purpose 
♦■Q  the  Secretary,  plus  some  discretion  in 
the  Secretary,  and  take  U5  off  the  auto- 
maticity  which  I  think  he  objects  to  with 
respect  to  the  three  categories  in  this 
provision. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  Unfortunately,  the  problem 
is  that  the  committee,  in  other  state- 
ments and  other  provisions  in  the  bill, 
plus  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  vas 
put  in  during  the  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  intention  is  to  hire  substan- 
tially paid  professional  and  skilled  per- 
sonnel, with  a  prevailing  wage  provi- 
sion to  pay  them  rather  high  salaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
I  have  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  the  time  was  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  the  Senator  like 
some  more  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  Uke  a  minute  or 
two. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes  from  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  is  one  other  provi- 
sion in  this  amendment  we  have  added, 
which  I  think  should  be  mentioned.  We 
have  discussed  it  earlier  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  bill.  That  is  the  removal  of 
the  provision,  on  page  33,  requiring  noti- 
fication to  and  comments  upon  proposed 
projects  or  programs  by  the  Secretary 
to  labor  unions  representing  employees 
engaged  in  similar  work  in  the  same 
labor  market  area  to  that  proposed  to 
be  performed  under  any  program. 

This  certainly  would  be  wholly  im- 
practicable without  a  clarification  or 
definition  of  just  what  is  a  labor  or- 
ganization which  represents  employees. 
Is  this  a  certified  organization  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act?  Is  it  one 
that  even  has  a  national  vote,  or  is  it  one 
which  just  claims  it  represents  the  em- 
ployees? How  many  such  labor  unions 
are  there  in  any  particular  area?  How 
is  the  Secretary  going  to  know  about  it, 
and,  if  the  Secretary  does  decide  that  he 
wishes  to  notify  them  or  does  not  wish  to 
notify  them,  what  sanction  is  there 
under  the  bill? 

I  believe  it  is  a  wholly  impracticable 
and  unusable  provision,  under  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

These  are  a  framework  of  amend- 
ments which  I  think  fit  into  one  pattern. 


to  try  to  broaden  the  base  of  this  bill  and 
truly  direct  it  toward  the  unemployed — 
to  use  the  public  service  transitional  con- 
cept in  the  bill,  but  direct  it  toward  help- 
ing the  people  who  need  help  most. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  may  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  30  seconds 
to  me? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
a  division  of  the  amendment.  As  I  read 
it,  it  is  in  three  parts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Brock).  The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  unanimous  consent 
has  been  granted  to  consider  them  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Was  this  done  at  the  be- 
girming? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
done  at  the  beginning  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  among  other  things,  would 
remove  the  requirement  that,  in  public 
service  employment  supported  under  this 
legislation,  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
be  paid,  or  the  prevailing  rate  for  that 
particular  job  in  that  particular  mu- 
nicipality, wherever  the  employee  is  em- 
ployed. 

We  considered  this  matter  ver>'  care- 
fully, and  felt  we  should  not  be  putting 
Federal  funds  in  to  support  public  sen.'- 
ice  employment  programs  where  the  job 
paid  less  than  the  Federal  minimum 
wage,  which  is  $1.60  an  hour. 

I  think  almost  everyone  agrees  on  this. 
If  someone  takes  a  job  in  the  field  of 
public  employment,  he  should  get  the 
rate  of  pay  that  that  particular  job 
pays,  because  you  do  not  expect  someone 
to  work  side  by  side  with  another  person 
being  paid  10.  20.  or  30  percent  less 
tlian  his  fellow  worker  doing  exactly  the 
same  work. 

So  the  committee,  I  think,  was  agreed 
on  the  concept  that  we  would  pay  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  or  the  prevailing 
rate  for  that  particular  job.  That  L'^  the 
essence  of  what  the  amendment  would 
delete  from  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  nuestion? 

Mr.  NT^SON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  would  be  possible, 
for  a  person  with  the  same  skill  getting 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay,  for 
the  local  governments  to  make  up  the 
difference,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
was  commenting  en  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  want  someone  hired  under  this  pro- 
gram to  get  less  pay  than  someone  else 
who  was  not  hired  under  this  program. 
The  point  I  was  making  is,  you  could  pay 
them  less  under  the  Federal  Government 
subsidy,  and  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Who  would  make  up  the 
difference? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  local  govern- 
ment, or  whatever  organization  was 
hinns  the  perscn. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Under  the  bUl.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  authorized  to  pay  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  cost.  A  job  has  to 
pay  $1.60.  which  i.s  the  Federal  minimum 
wage,  or  the  prevailing  rate  for  that  job. 
How  would  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
rectify  the  situation  so  that  an  employee 
would  not  set  less  than  the  prevailing 
vvaL'es  for  employees  domg  the  .same  job. 
He  would  have  the  municipality  pick  up 
the  difference,  is  that  what  he  is  saymg'' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  I  am  .saying,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  .Senator's  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  is  that  if  in  fact 
someone  was  coming  on  to  this  program 
at  a  level  which  was  lower  than  that 
paid  someone  doinj:  similar  work  with 
similar  skills,  the  difference  between 
what  would  be  paid  under  the  program 
pnd  rai-sing  it  to  the  level  of  the  salary 
the  other  perron  doing  the  same  work 
would  be  paid  either  by  the  municipality, 
the  local  government,  or  the  private  or 
public  organization  which  was  going  for- 
ward with  the  program. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  could  be. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  > 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  my  time  is  gone. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
what  the  situation  is  on  the  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  had  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired.  I  yielded  my  3  minutes  back. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  and  permit  me  to  speak? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  get  back  2 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  whatever  time  the 
Senator  needs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  there  may  be  a 
way  out  of  this  momentary  impasse. 

I  am  reading  now  from  the  food  stamp 
bill  we  passed  in  tlie  Senate  last  De- 
cember. We  had  this  very  problem  in 
our  conference  committee  with  respect 
to  this  type  of  wage  scale.  Let  me  read 
the  language  and  see  whether  it  might 
serve  to  be  the  approach  we  could  use  in 
this  instance. 

We  refused  the  eligibility  of  someone 
who  ''has  refused  to  accept  employment 
or  public  work  at  not  less  than,  first,  the 
applicable  State  minimum  wage,  second, 
the  applicable  Federal  minimum  wage, 
third,  the  applicable  wage  established 
by  a  valid  regulation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorized  by  existing  law  to 
establish  such  regulations,  or  $1.30  per 
hour  if  there  is  no  applicable  wage  as 
described  in  first,  second,  or  third." 

We  said  this:  If  this  person  is  in  a 
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position  that  is  covered  by  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  that  will  apply.  If  he  is 
in  a  position  that  is  not  covered  by  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  but  is  covered  by 
a  State  or  local  minimum  wage,  that 
will  apply.  If  there  is  an  applicable  wage 
estabhshed  by  a  valid  regulation,  that 
will  apply.  Finally,  if  none  of  these  con- 
ditions apply,  it  will  be  $1.30  per  hour.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  pretty  sensi- 
ble approach.  We  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  it  in  the  conference  committee 
between  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
all  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  I  got  only  2  minutes 
back.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  other  minute  I  yielded  back  be  given 
to  me. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
extremely  vital  part  of  the  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended for  6  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  TAFT). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

This  is  the  problem  with  that  sugges- 
tion: With  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.60,  if 
a  man  or  a  woman  works  full  time,  8 
hours  a  day,  for  a  year,  he  or  she  will  re- 
ceive $3,328.  The  poverty  level  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  is  $3,800.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment minimum  urban  income  budget  is 
$6,900.  So  even  at  $1.60,  this  person  will 
be  working  at  almost  $500  a  year  under 
the  poverty  wage.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  endorse  a  payment  for  a  public  serv- 
ice job  that  is  more  than  $500  below  the 
minimum  wage  for  a  family  of  four. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  I  think  it  certainly  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  language  presently 
In  the  measure  before  the  Senate.  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  really  is  an  improvement 
over  the  provisions  we  have,  letting  the 
State  and  local  minimum  wage  apply. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  these  people  are  Federal 
employees  or  not.  The  language  suggested 
by  the  Senator  would  bring  in  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  in  a  case  where  one 
worker  was  under  the  Federal  minimum 
wage,  working  right  alongside  another 
worker  who  was  not.  The  fact  is  that 
many  public  employees  are  working  to- 
day at  salaries  under  the  poverty  level. 
They  may  lose  their  jobs  if  their  salaries 
are  raised  over  the  poverty  level  and  if  It 
is  provided  that  all  employees  in  the  pwir- 
ticular  situation  will  receive  additional 
pay,  without  providing  the  municipality 
with  the  wherewithal  to  pay  it. 

The  whole  problem  and  the  confusion 
emphasize  once  more  that  this  is  not 
really  a  single  purpose  bill ;  it  is  a  double 
purpose  bill.  If  it  were  just  aimed  at  em- 
ployment, we  would  be  going  the  way  my 
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amendment  is  going.  It  is  Skimed  at  pro- 
viding a  lot  of  public  service  Jobs  to  a 
lot  of  mimicipalities  and  States  and  other 
public  bodies  which  are  short  on  funds, 
because  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  revenue 
system  in  this  country,  not  because  of 
unemployment. 

We  were  talking  about  New  York  City 
a  few  minutes  ago.  In  New  York  City, 
Mayor  Lindsay  says  they  could  use  50,000 
to  100,000  additional  public  service  jobs. 
I  am  sure  they  could.  Yet,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  said,  the  rate  of  un- 
employment in  New  York  City  is  4.5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  Senate  decided  on  these  pro- 
visions last  December.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  not  heard  to  com- 
plain about  them.  These  provisions  re- 
late to  public  work,  and  I  fail  to  see  why 
he  is  objecting  to  it  now,  if  he  did  not 
object  to  it  last  December.  This  attempts 
to  bring  order  out  of  a  chaotic  situa- 
tion. All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Senate 
decided.  Congress  decided,  that  these 
various  positions  would  be  covered  by 
the  applicable  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understEinding  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  is  to  find  a  job  for  an  unem- 
ployed person  before  he  goes  on  relief 
and  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
try  to  train  him  to  get  a  job  after  he 
gets  on  relief. 

If  we  are  going  to  tamper  with  the 
wage  level,  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  it  very  attractive  for  an  im- 
employed  person  to  go  on  relief  rather 
than  take  the  job,  and  I  hope  we  will 
follow  the  committee  and  avoid  this. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
1  minute  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa,  let  me 
say  that  the  food  stamp  plan  set  a  wage 
standard  for  jobs  in  private  employment 
one  had  to  take,  if  available,  to  be  eligible 
for  food  stamps. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage which  refers  to  public  or  pri- 
vate   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  it  is  mostly  pri- 
vate. In  any  case,  let  me  cite  one  statis- 
tic: Working  full  time,  8  hours  a  day, 
for  a  year,  under  the  $1.30  rate,  one 
would  receive  $2,704.  I  think  it  would 
be  immoral  for  us  to  endorse  so  low  a 
wage. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  I  have  aJ- 
ready  voted  in  the  negative.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Ellender)  .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  tiie  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  smd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gttr- 
NEY)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MuNDT)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Towter)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke).  If 
presait  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mxjndt),  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 
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YKA3— 27 

AUott 

Domlnick 

Pearson 

Beall 

Ervln 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Roth 

Boggs 

Fong 

Stennls 

Brock 

Griffin 

Taft 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Jordan. Idaho 

Welcker 

Dole 

MlUer 

NAYS— 60 

Young 

Aiken 

Burdlck 

Cook 

Allen 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cooper 

Anderson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cranston 

Baker 

Cannon 

Eastland 

Bayh 

Case 

Pulbrlght 

Bentsen 

Chiles 

Oambrell 

Bible 

Church 

Hart 
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Hartke 

Metcslf 

Rlblcoff 

HoUings 

Moadale 

SchweikM 

Hughes 

Mosa 

Scott 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Smith 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Sparkm&n 

Javvla 

Paatore 

Spong 

Kennedy 

Pell 

StevenaoQ 

ti^thi&B 

Percy 

Symington 

UcOee 

Proimlr? 

wmiama 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

PRESENT 

AND   ANNOUNCING.   AS   PREVI 

OUSLT  RECORDED— 1 

MAnafleld 

NOT  VOnNO— 33 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Brooke 

JackaoQ 

Packwood 

S>«leton 

JordaJi,  N.C. 

Sax  be 

Ellender 

Long 

Stevens 

Goldwater 

Ma«(nuBon 

Tower 

Oravel 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Oumey 

McGovern 

Harris 

Montoya 

t 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendmentar  were  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  12,  between  the  words 
"providing"  and  "employment".  Insert  the 
word  "transitional". 

On  page  30,  line  21,  between  the  words 
"lor"  and  "public".  Insert  the  word  "transi- 
tional". 

On  page  21.  line  4,  between  the  words 
"with"  and  "employment,"  Insert  the  word 
"transitional". 

On  page  21,  lines  14  and  15,  between  the 
words  "providing"  and  "employment".  Insert 
the  word  "transitional". 

On  page  24.  line  3,  between  the  words 
"provide"  and  "employment",  insert  the  word 
"transitional". 

On  page  24,  at  line  IS,  strike  subsection  (4) 
tn  its  entirety  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection  (4)  : 

(4)  providing  transitional  public  service 
employment  which  will  enaMe  the  individ- 
uals so  employed  to  move  Into  public  or  pri- 
vate employment  or  training  not  supported 
under  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  the  amendments 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  have  had  that  ex- 
perience before.  If  the  Senator  will  give 
me  a  moment  to  look  over  the  amend- 
ments, I  am  sure  they  will  be  all  right; 
but  I  do  ask  that  he  be  kind  enough  to 
withhold  his  request. 

Mr.  DOMINICBL  Very  well.  Before  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  I  will  go  forward 
and  explain  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  need  a  rollcall  on  the 
amendment  after  the  Senator  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  It. 

When  the  debate  on  this  bill  began, 
I  stated  that  I  was  concerned  all  the  way 
through  that  we  were  not  providing  just 
transitional  jobs  but  jobs  that  might  be- 
come permanent  in  nature,  because  of 
the  pressure  that  would  be  created  to  re- 
authorize this  program  after  2  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  n  the  Senator  will  be 
kind  enough  to  make  his  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  by  putting  in  the  word 
"transitional'  wherever  we  find  reference 
to  public  employment  we  will  make  crys- 
tal clear  what  I  think  was  the  intent  of 
the  bill  originally.  It  is  for  that  reason 
I  have  offered  the  amendment. 

The  last  portion  of  the  amendment, 
a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator,  simply  takes  the  definition  out 
of  subsection  4,  page  24,  and  substitutes 
for  it  the  definition  under  the  same  type 
language  which  is  in  S.  1243:  and  it 
therefore  comes  closer  to  what  I  believe 
is  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  accept  the  Eunendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
only  purpose  the  Senator  is  seeking  to 
accomplish  is  to  make  clear  that  these 
are  transitional  and  not  permanent  jobs, 
and  that  one  of  the  objectives  is  to  seek 
to  move  them  out  of  employment  sup- 
ported imder  this  act  into  permanent 
public  or  private  employment. 

Mr.  DOMU'TICK.  The  Senator  is  totally 
correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  that  is  a  perfect- 
ly sound  amendment,  in  language  that 
perhaps  we  should  have  placed  in  the  bill 
ourselves.  I  agree  with  the  objective.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
'Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  32  line  8,  strike  out  retirement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  take  the  retire- 
ment aspect  out  of  this  transitional  em- 
ployment program  and,  as  indicated  ear- 
lier in  debate,  this  would  probably  be 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  is  perfectly  sound.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  i  Putting  the 
question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  5,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployer" Ineert  the  following:  ",  b«t  provided 
that  In  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  to  any 
Individual  employed  under  this  Act  exceed 
the  sum  ot  tSOO.OO  per  montb;". 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
and  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  some- 
what similar  but  would  operate  different- 
ly from  the  amendment  over  which  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  just  a  few 
moments  ago.  The  amendment  would 
leave  in  the  bill  section  11  (a)  il)and(2), 
pages  31  and  32.  Section  (2)  provides 
that  "wages  which  shall  not  be  lower 
than  whichever  is  the  highest  of  'A>  the 
minimum  wage  which  would  be  applica- 
ble to  the  employment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed *  •  •  I B 1  the  State  or  local  minimum 
wage  for  the  most  nearly  comparable  cov- 
ered employment,  or  (C)  the  prevailing 
rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  in 
similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer." 

However,  the  amendment  would  go  on 
and  place  a  limitation  on  these  minimum 
provisions  to  require  that  there  be  no 
higher  level  of  pay  than  the  $600  figure. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  once  more 
that  if  we  are  to  meet  this  problem,  it  is 
estimated  that  at  the  $5,000  per  year  fig- 
ured we  would  see  the  possibility  of  em- 
ploying 150.000  of  the  5,440.000  unem- 
ployed. As  the  average  goes  up  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  go  down. 

I  have  a  few  figures  in  this  connection. 
At  $1.60  an  hour  the  average  pay  per 
year  would  be  $3,328.  Obviously  we  are 
not  going  to  hit  that  average,  but  tbat 
would  be  225.000  jobs.  At  the  $2  an  hour 
figure  the  average  pay  per  year  would  be 
$4,160,  with  a  possibility  of  180.000  jobs. 
At  $3  per  hour  the  figure  Is  $6,240  an- 
nual salary,  and  that  is  approximately 
where  this  amendment  would  take  it.  U 
that  were  averaged  out,  Mr.  President, 
you  would  have  120.000  jobs,  down  from 
150.000  jobs.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable limitation.  If  we  go  to  $5  an  hour, 
the  annual  salary  would  be  $10,400  and 
we  could  only  handle  72.000. 

This  is  a  reasonable  limitation  and  I 
hope  it  is  accepted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  th^a  amendment  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt)  ,  the  mover  of  the  amendment,  smd 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nn- 
SON>.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theni 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  am  will- 
ing to  cut  it  to  10  minutes  for  each  side, 
tf  the  Senator  is.  I  will  use  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  for  10  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  question  should  be  left  open  and  the 
decision  bn  salary  levels  should  be  left 
up  to  the  employing  dty  or  State  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  which  to 
in  the  bill.  Under  the  President's  man- 
power revenue  sharing  bill  no  ceiling  to 
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put  on  the  amoimt  that  can  be  paid  by 
a  municipality  for  public  service  work. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  take  a  posi- 
tion or  a  stance  on  public  service  employ- 
ment different  from  the  administration's 
own  bill  on  manpower  revenue  sharing. 

Next,  that  wage  level  will,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  eliminate  Seattle  from 
participation  in  the  program,  because  it 
has  a  limitation  of  $7,200.  Skilled  tech- 
nicians for  all  practical  purposes,  would 
be  eliminated  under  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  the  matter 
of  salary  levels  to  the  judgment  of  the 
city,  the  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  l  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey) . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  about 
10  days  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend a  conference  being  held  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineers,  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  academies,  along  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  We 
were  discussing  this  whole  subject  of  un- 
employment with  many  of  the  scientists, 
technicians,  and  engineers.  I  was  asking 
them  for  guidance  as  to  how  best  we 
might  find  ways  and  means  to  assure 
them  of  productive  work  and  utilization 
of  their  talents.  Almost  to  a  msui,  the 
board  meeting  in  that  session  said,  "Mr. 
Humphrey,  these  men  and  women  are 
needed  in  local  government  and  State 
government.  They  are  needed  for  exam- 
ple's—he mentioned  my  own  State,  where 
we  have  a  crucially  understaffed  pollu- 
tion control  agency,  as  we  have  strict 
pollution  abatement  control  laws  being 
adopted.  They  are  needed  for  city  plan- 
ning. They  are  needed  by  cities  planning 
public  transportation  and  mass  transit 
systems. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  put 
this  limitation  in  the  bill.  I  think  it 
should  be  known  that  the  possibilities  of 
employment  of  technicians  and  engineers 
at  wage  levels  above  $600  a  month  would 
be  Umited,  but  I  think  this  type  of  re- 
striction would  not  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest, and  I  would  hope  It  would  not 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  concur  that 
there  Is  great  need  for  these  skills  in 
State  and  local  governments  throughout 
the  Nation.  However,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  confuse  that  need  with  an  emer- 
gency employment  bUl  to  give  employ- 
ment to  those  in  this  country  who  need 
it  most. 

If  we  are  going  to  finance  that  kind  of 
provision,  we  ought  to  finance  it.  I  have 
voted  for  many  pollution  control  bills 
and  many  other  bills  to  provide  funds  to 
State  and  local  governments.  If  we  go 
ahead  wltii  the  revenue  sharing  program 
states  can  go  ahead  with  their  programs 
with  permanent  employees,  with  security 
nghts,  and  not  with  second-class  em- 
ployment which  is  a  passing  employment 
only  because  of  the  unemployment  sltua- 
Qon. 

„J*«?f  people  ought  to  be  employed  and 
"sea,  but  let  us  not  confuse  two  pro- 
»™n».  The  point  I  make  is  that  the  blU 
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does  confuse  the  two.  This  bill,  being  an 
emergency  authorization  bill,  ought  to 
be  directed  to  the  low-level  pay  people 
who  need  It  most. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
only  comment  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  that  the  limitation  he  seeks  to  place  In 
the  bill  is  a  total  restriction.  If  it  is  left 
out.  It  permits  the  discretionary  judg- 
ment of  local.  State,  and  other  officials 
who  would  be  doing  the  hiring.  I  person- 
ally do  not  think  anything  Is  to  be  gained 
by  placing  the  limitation  in  the  bill. 

I  recognize  the  Senator's  purpose.  I 
am  confident  he  wants  to  see  the  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  other  professionals 
have  the  work  they  are  trained  for,  but 
let  us  not  encumber  legislation  with 
limitations  we  may  regret. 

This  is  an  emergency  employment  bill, 
to  be  sure,  and  most  of  the  funds,  I  hope 
and  pray,  wUl  be  spent  for  the  semi- 
skiUed,  the  unskilled,  those  who  desper- 
ately need  work.  The  hiring  of  one  pro- 
fessional, particularly  in  municipal  or 
State  services,  can  mean  jobs  for  many 
more,  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  or  in 
State  or  local  government.  My  argu- 
ment Is  simply,  do  not  encumber  it.  Do 
not  limit  it.  Let  us  authorize  the  defini- 
tion by  department  heads  and  municipal 
and  other  ofBcials  who  will  be  admin- 
istering the  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  3  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

In  reply  to  the  colloquy  we  have  Just 
had,  it  would  seem  to  me  the  difficulty 
here  is  that  local  and  State  governments 
Inevitably  are  going  to  be  looking  at 
these  valuable  services.  They  are  going 
to  try  to  upgrade  the  average  pay  and 
cut  down  the  number  of  people  helped 
under  the  act.  To  me  that  is  wrong.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  correct  approach. 

I  yield  the  2  minutes  remahilng  to  me 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  support  the 
Senator's  amendment  as  strongly  as  I 
can.  I  supported  his  original  amendment 
The  concept  he  has  is  excellent. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota that  there  are  a  number  of  waj-s 
in  which  these  very  excellent  profes- 
sional people  can  be  retained,  if  one 
wants  to  put  it  that  way.  or  regrouped 
provided  we  can  get  revenue-sharing 
going. 

A  moment  ago  when  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  not  present  I  referred  to 
the  consortium  of  universities,  some  30 
of  them,  who  are  asking  for  grants  for 
retraining,  because  these  people  can  be 
used  In  the  field  of  the  environment,  edu- 
cation, hospitals,  and  a  variety  of  fields. 
We  will  do  it  much  faster  that  way  with 
this  type  of  person  than  by  enabling  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  hire  peo- 
ple of  this  caliber  on  Federal  funds.  This 
was  the  point  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
making. 

On  this  kind  of  matter,  what  we  are 
really  trying  to  do  Is  enact  a  transitional 
bin  to  move  over  into  the  public  sector 
a  number  of  unemployed  who  do  not 


have  the  skills.  Every  portion  of  the  bOl 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  referred 
to  has  emphasized  that  fact. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Would  It  be  possible 
under  this  act  for  State  or  local  govern- 
ment to  receive  a  grant  wherebv  aero- 
space scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians who  have  been  layed  off  from  their 
regular  employment  could  be  employed 
either  directly  or  through  a  community 
nonprofit  organization  to  render  engi- 
neering, planning,  and  systems  advice 
and  service  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  community  planning  and  opera- 
tion? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  answer  is,  "Yes,  they 
can."  Page  19,  beginning  with  line  24, 
reads:  "Many  of  the  persons  who  have 
become  unemployed  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nological changes  or  as  a  result  of  shifts 
in  the  pattern  of  Federal  expenditures, 
as  in  the  defense,  aerospace,  and  con- 
struction Industries,  could  usefully  be  em- 
ployed in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  one 
more  question  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
want? 
Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Thirty  seconds. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  1 
additional  minute  be  allotted  to  each  side 
before  the  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  the  passage  of 
this  act  and  the  holding  of  a  group  of 
scientific  and  technological  manpower 
together  would  not  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
serving that  manpower  and  that  scien- 
tific and  technological  capacity  for  fu- 
ture use  in  the  aerospace,  engineering 
and  technological  Industries. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes;  we  think  it  would 
be  helpful  In  doing  exactly  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  the  dialog  of  a  moment  ago 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  ultimate 
authority  over  the  Federal  Government's 
contribtuions,  so  the  worry  that  concerns 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  do  not  think  Is 
very  salient.  The  Secretary  has  the  au- 
tority  to  pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  salaries. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  2  minutes  remaining 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  language 
involved  In  that  respect  says  that.  In  ap- 
proving an  approvable  request  for  funds 
the  grant  may  be  made  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  "the  approvable  request 
for  funds  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  program 
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proposed  in  such  application,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  special  cir- 
cumstances or  other  provisions  of  law 
warrant  the  waiver  of  this  requirement." 

While  it  is  true  that  he  may  waive  it, 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  pretty  clear,  from 
the  history  of  monetary  programs,  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  be 
in  this  program,  sharing  close  to  90 
percent  of  the  cost. 

I  repeat  that  every  indication  that  I 
could  see  from  the  discussions  that  we 
had  before  us  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee from  the  various  municipal  and 
State  officials  was  that  they  will  be 
asking  for  highly  paid,  skilled  employees 
under  this  bill,  and  under  the  principles 
of  the  bill  as  it  stands,  unless  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  believe  the 
Secretary  would  not  be  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  imless  he  granted 
considerable  leeway. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
occurred  to  me  as  a  possible  way  to  solve 
this  dilemma  Is  the  following— I  wonder 
if  my  colleague  could  think  It  over,  and 
we  could  get  a  quonim  call,  even  after 
the  time  is  expired— to  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt),  the  following 
words:  "To  the  extent  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

That  would  give  the  Secretary  direct 
discretion  with  respect  to  the  compen- 
sation level  which  is  involved  in  a  given 
agreement  for  public  service  employ- 
ment 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  understand  how 
that  insures  that  there  will  be  a  limit  in 
the  amoimt,  as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  No,  not  at  all.  I  would 
substitute  for  everything  he  said  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Secretary  shall  determine 

It. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  offering 
that  as  an  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Not  yet.  I  am  just  sug- 
gesting it. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  his  suggestion,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  by  10  minutes  on  either  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  much  better. 
Would  the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes,  so 
that  I  may  explain? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Senators— which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  quite  ardently  putting  before  us — that 
under  these  circumstances,  for  public 
service  employment  of  a  transitional 
character — and  I  am  very  pleased  that 
we  did  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick^  — 
we  should  not  have  the  prevailing  rates 
of  pay  proposition. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  depart  from 
the  fundamental  thrust  of  this  bill  to 
argue  that  question  here  and  now.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  this  being  employ- 


ment to  deal  with  a  serious  unemploy- 
ment situation  of  a  public  service  char- 
acter and  of  a  transitional  character,  I 
was  going  to  suggest  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill  the  possibility,  in  lieu  of  the  ceil- 
ing of  $600  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  impose,  and  the  proviso  which  he 
would  impose,  of  simply  saying,  at  the 
end  of  line  5  on  pa^'e  31,  after  the  word 
"employer,"  the  following: 

To  the  extent  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  con.sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

We  would  then  vest  discretion  in  the 
Secretary  as  to  what  rate  of  compensa- 
tion he  would  consider  tolerable  and  ap- 
propriate in  respect  of  the  public  service 
job  contract  which  he  makes,  and  there- 
by not  lock  the  thing  in  on  the  strict  pre- 
vailing wage  rate  basis,  but  give  some 
latitude  to  particular  situations. 

In  view  of  the  feeling  of  30  or  more 
Senators  that  they  are  disquieted  by  this 
situation,  I  submit  that  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  as  a  possibihty. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  recessions  in  our  country 
over  the  years,  but  I  caimot  recall  a 
recession  in  which  we  had  so  many 
people  in  the  skilled  category  out  of 
work  as  are  out  of  work  today.  This  Is 
the  unique  nature  of  our  trouble:  we 
have  never  had  so  many  people  with  ad- 
vanced degrees  out  of  work  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  We  have  not,  in 
our  history,  had  as  many  people  with 
highly  skilled  talents  in  the  blue  collar 
category,  the  machinists,  the  diemakers, 
the  toolmakers,  and  right  on  down  the 
line,  unemployed. 

I  believe  it  would  be  unwise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  place  a  ceiling  in  cormection  with 
pending  legislation.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  admmistration's  manpower 
revenue  sharing  bill  which  was  Just  in- 
troduced does  not  have  a  ceiling.  I  think 
this  ought  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  administrator.  Certainly,  in  the  light 
of  the  discussion  here,  I  assume  that  the 
administration  is  not  going  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes in  amending  this  act  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amount  that  should  be 
permitted  in  a  higher  salary  category. 

But  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
have  this  terrible  waste  of  talent  in  our 
country,  something  that  is  indeed  unique, 
something  that  we  must  correct  without 
delay,  and  surely  we  should  not  put  on  a 
ceiling  that  would  limit  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  to  deal  with  some 
very  unique  and  difficult  situations.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  have  2  minutes 
left  that  he  could  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  only  1  minute.  I 
yield  it  to  the  Senator  from  lillinois. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  comments  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Washing, 
ton,  and  I  concur  completely  that  the 
scientific  community  today  is  in  desper- 
ate need  of  some  support  and  help  of  a 
temporary,  transitional  nature.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  picking  up  in  the  econ- 
omy is  going  to  take  care  of  this,  but  it 
is  very  hard  for  a  man  with  5  or  6  chil- 
dren, now  in  danger  of  losing  his  home, 
to  feel  that  he  can  wait  several  years,  or 
even  a  year  or  6  months,  until  the  econ- 
omy picks  up. 

So  this  bill  should  not  have  a  ceiling. 
Certainly  the  provision  in  it  giving  the 
Secretary  leeway  to  use  his  discretion 
and  judgment  is  better  than  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  ceiling  by  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  wish  to  yield  further 
time?  The  Senator  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  we  are  talking  about  $1,750  million 
in  this  measure.  Most  of  the  people  he  is 
talking  about  were  put  out  of  work  by 
the  SST,  where  the  amount  involved 
was  $134  million.  So  it  is  a  10  for  1 
swap.  For  those  who  are  urging  that  we 
not  put  any  limitation  on  this,  I  want  to 
point  out  once  again,  I  think  we  made  a 
mistake  then  and  are  making  a  mistake 
now  if  we  try  to  combine  two  different 
purposes  in  the  bill.  That  is  my  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  momen- 
tarily? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  explain 
my  complete  understanding  of  and 
agreement  with  Senators  Jackson  and 
Percy — except  to  point  out  that  we  wrote 
in  the  provision  found  at  pages  29,  line 
13,  precisely  to  give  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretion in  this  whole  area,  when  we  said 
that  he  was  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  among  significant  segments  of 
the  population  of  unemployed  persons. 
We  had  that  in  mind. 

As  to  this  wage  business,  I  would  be 
prepared,  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
find  it  agreeable,  to  substitute  the  pro- 
vision I  have  just  read  a  moment  ago 
for  him.  That  would  certainly  be  ac- 
ceptible  to  me,  sis  I  am  proposing  it,  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  but  I  would  not 
I  believe  it  would  prove  acceptable  to 
wish  to  distort  the  Senator's  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  have  30  seconds 
more? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  the  Senator  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Or  to  Interfere  with  the 
Senator's  effort,  because  all  I  am  try- 
ing to  attain  something  for  him  which  I 
think  is  deserved,  and  which  may  be 
lost  if  we  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2 1 2  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Very  welL  Mr.  President,  I 
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regret  very  much  that  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  can  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  simply  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  It  goes,  again,  to  the 
whole  question  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  this  bill. 

The  problems  mentioned  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
are  real  problems.  They  are  problems 
to  which  we  ought  to  be  facing  up.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere  in 
solving  either  of  those  problems  with 
the  rather  small  resources  of  this  bill 
unless  we  settle  on  one  or  the  other.  If 
Senators  want  to  rule  out  general  im- 
employment,  say  tha,  this  is  an  emer- 
gency employment  bill  to  put  In  this 
amount  of  money  without  limitation, 
that  150,000  jobs  are  out  the  window, 
and  say  that  you  are  going  to  give  from 
25,000  to  50,000  jobs  in  the  scientific, 
engineering,  and  professional  fields,  that 
is  very  well.  To  me,  that  is  another  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  stand  on 
the  floor  and  try  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  emergency  employment  in  this 
country  when  we  have  5,400,000  unem- 
ployed in  this  country  and  we  are  pass- 
ing a  bill  called  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  which  is  not  going  to  em- 
ploy more  than  100,000  people,  the  way 
things  are  going  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  Senator  Pastore 
put  his  finger  on  it  earlier  when  he 
pointed  out  that  we  are  not  dealing 
only  with  welfare  clients.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  people  who  are  high-priced, 
highly  skilled  union  people,  and  we  are 
dealing  with  a  Secretary  whose  duty  It 
will  be  to  make  this  thing  go  the  fur- 
thest for  different  segments  of  the 
population. 

Personally,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  hamstrings  the  Secretary  too  much 
in  what  the  Senator  is  proposing,  and 
he  flies  in  the  face  of  every  union  and 
other  tradition  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  people  who  are  not  welfare 
cases. 

I  have  suggested  a  way  out — to  give 
the  Secretary  enough  discretion  to  make 
the  money  go  the  furthest  without  run- 
ning afoul  of  the  very  people  who  feel 
very  deeply  about  the  prevailing  wage 
concept  because  of  their  own  origin, 
background,  and  future. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  re- 
jected, I  shall  propose  mine,  and  I  am 
rather  helpful  that  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
anytime? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  less  than  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  desire  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Ten  seconds. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  just  say  that  I 
share  the  concern  the  Senator  has,  and 
I  thought  it  was  adequately  taken  care 
of,  leaving  the  discretion  in  the  Secre- 


tary of  Labor.  However,  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  offers  an  Im- 
provement, and  I  certainly  would  find  it 
acceptable  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  information.  What  is  the  amend- 
ment? Is  it  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  or  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  it  be  in  order  to  offer 
what  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  as  an 
amendment  if  the  pending  amendment 
is  rejected? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Ellender)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
son),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announced  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
ney)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water;  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  wculd  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  29, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[No.  36  Leg.) 
YEAS— 29 


AUott 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Beall 

Eastland 

Prouty 

Bopgs 

Ervln 

Roth 

Brock 

Fannin 

Smith 

Buckley 

Fong 

Slennis 

Cook 

Griffin 

Taft 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Welcker 

Curt  IB 

Jordan. Idaho 

Toung 

Dole 

Miller 

NAYS— 47 

Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Allen 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hughes 

Pell 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Bible 

Javlts 

Rlblcofl 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Matbias 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

McGee 

Spong 

Case 

Mclntvre 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

MetcaU 

Symington 

Church 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Moss 

WUUams 

Gambrell 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTINO— 24 

Anderson 

Gurney 

McGovem 

Bennett 

Harris 

Montoya 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Eagleton 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

EUender 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Saxbe 

Fulbrlght 

Long 

Stevens 

Goldwater 

Mapnuson 

Tower 

Gravel 

McClellan 

Tunney 

So   Mr.  Taft's  amendment  wsis  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  10.  after  "conservation," 
Insert  "crime  prevention  and  control,  prison 
rehabilitation,". 

On  page  35,  at  the  end  of  line  7  after  tha 
comma,  insert  the  following:  "all  fringe 
benefits,". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  on  page  20  is  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  work  in  connection 
with  crime  prevention  control  and  re- 
habilitation of  prisoners  is  included.  It 
appears  that  it  might  be  permitted  in 
any  event.  However,  this  lEinguage  would 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  work  in  this 
area  is  permitted  by  the  legislation. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  other  in- 
terested parties.  I  believe  that  the  msua- 
ager  of  the  bill  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  This  is  authorized  activity 
within  the  language  of  the  act  at  the 
present  time.  However,  this  does  more 
specifically  delineate  it.  The  amendment 
is  perfectly  acceptable  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bus- 
dick).  The  question  U  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  i 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  simendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  38,  art«r  Une  20,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

TKRMINATJON 

S«c.  15.  (a)  This  Act  shall  terminate  on 
the  eiTect'.ve  date  of  S  1243  or  a:;y  air.eiid- 
naents  or  subetltutlons  thereto  dealing  with 
special  revenue  sharing  programs  concerning 
manpower. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  whatever 
arrangements  are  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  thla^_Act,  to  assure  ihat 
the  requirement  of  this  section  Is  met. 

( c )  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  term 
"special  revenue  sharing  program  concern- 
ing manpower"  Includes  any  program  oon- 
soiidatlng  grant  prognuns  In  the  field  of 
manpower  development  and  training. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
gets  back  to  the  basic  problem  that  I 
talked  about  when  we  were  first  discuss- 
ing the  bill.  That  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
two  bills — S.  31,  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today;  and  S.  1243.  which  is  part  of 
the  administration  manpower  and  re- 
venue-sharing program. 

Hopefully,  the  Labor  and  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare Committee  will  get  around  to  hold- 
ing hearings  on  S.  1243  before  the  ex- 
piration of  this  bUl.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  overall  reform  and  review  program 
for  manpower  training.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered as  a  temporary  act.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered as  anything  of  that  nature.  It  is 
designed  to  be  permanent  In  order  to  be 
able  to  regroup  and  reform  the  10.000 
separate  plans  that  we  now  have  under 
manpower  training. 

If  we  can  that  pUe  of  plans  down  so 
that  it  is  a  manageable  deal,  we  could  do 
it  better  by  leaving  it  up  to  local  and 
State  governments  than  we  can  by  con- 
tinuing to  consolidate  it  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  get  some 
action  on  S.  1243  the  purpose  of  the 
other  bUl  can  go  by  the  board.  There  is 
no  such  provision  in  the  act  at  this  mo- 
ment. All  it  says  is  that  it  will  go  on  for 
2  years;  $750  mmion  for  flscsd  year  1972, 
and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

It  strikes  me  that  before  fiscal  vear 
1973  is  over,  we  ought  to  be  able  to'  get 
S.  1243  and  all  substitutes  and  amend- 
ments thereto  before  the  Senate  and  be 
able  to  get  it  passed  through  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President.  If  that  is 
true,  at  that  point.  S.  31— which  I  pre- 
sume will  pass,  even  though  it  is  with- 
out my  endorsement — would  be  ter- 
minated. 

That  is  the  position  I  am  taking  on 
this  particular  amendment. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions or.  if  the  manager  of  the  bill  is 
disposed  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  receptiveness  and 
penetrating  evaluation   which   our   dis- 
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tingui;5hed  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  so  often  makes  of  pending 
Legislation,  though  we  frequently  do  not 
agree.  However.  I  am  astonished  by  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  is  not  up  to  his  usual 
standard. 

The  Senator  is  asking  that  ue  pa^s  ttLS 
bLil  and  that  the  termination  date  be 
controlled  by  a  bill  that  is  pending  in 
the  subcommittee.  Hearings  have  not  yet 
been  held.  The  bill  may  or  mav  not  be 
passed  at  all. 

I  am  hoping  wc  will  pass  a  major  man- 
power bill.  But  under  this  amendment, 
if  we  passed  a  manpower  bill  and  it  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  S.  1243,  or  did  not 
turn  out  to  be  a  substitute  for  S.  1243, 
but  instead  a  brardnew  bill,  then,  as  I 
read  the  amendment,  S.  31  would  never 
terminate.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  legis- 
late here  and  say  that  a  bill  passed  here 
will  terminate  if  ani  when  another  bill 
that  has  not  yet  had  hearings  is  passed. 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to  have 
hearings  on  a  bill  and  that  we  will  pass 
a  bill.  The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits'  and  I  have  both  said  we  would 
work  together  to  make  sure  whatever 
manpower  bill  we  pass  we  would  work, 
as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  work,  to  provide  language  that 
whatever  we  pass  in  a  subsequent  bill 
would  mesh  with  this  bill. 

But  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  make 
this  legislation  dependent  upon  a  bill 
that  has  not  yet  been  considered  in  hear- 
ings and  that  has  not  passed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  la 
an  interesting  series  of  comments  which 
the  Senator  has  made.  I  gather  he  is  giv- 
ing assurance  that  we  are  going  to  have 
hearings  and  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  until  late  May  or  early  June  at 
the  earliest  because  of  the  OEO;  and 
second,  he  hopes  a  bill  will  pass  along 
the  lines  of  the  administration's  proposal 
in  S.  1243.  and  if  so  that  act  presumably 
would  supersede  the  one  we  have  now. 

That  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment— to  make  it  clear  that  this 
does  not  become  one  more  categorical 
program.  Once  it  has  gone  on  for  2  years 
and  the  mayors  and  everyone  else  have 
gotten  this  money  it  wUl  be  difflcult  to 
terminate  and  it  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued year  after  year. 

I  cited  to  the  Senator  originally  what 
happened  in  connection  with  the  excise 
tax  and  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  find  a 
great  nimiber  of  biUs  that  were  passed  as 
emergency  or  temporary  measures  and 
that  are  still  with  us. 

Fundamentally,  this  Is  designed  to  cut 
off  this  type  pressure  and  to  try  to  put  a 
termination  date  on  the  bill,  hopefully 
before  2  years  have  passed,  so  that  we 
can  get  out  from  under  something  which 
otherwise  might  be  a  real  lead  weight 
around  the  neck  of  Congress  and  the 
Treasury  Department  until  the  year  2000 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  specifically  that  the  amendment 
reads  that  this  act  shall  terminate  on 
the  effective  date  of  S.  1243  or  any 
amendments  or  substitutes  therefor 
dealing  with  "special  revenue  sharing. 

We  may  pass  a  comprehensive  man- 
power reform  with  public  service  em- 
ployment in  it  that  would  not  be  S.  1243 


or  a  substitute  therefor  or  an  amend 
ment.  So  tliis  amendment  would  meail 
nothing  in   that  circumstance. 

I  have  agreed  with  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  two  oT 
casions  today.  We  now  have  around  10 

000  sponsors  of  manpower  programs 
When  we  finished  almost  a  year's  work 
on  the  Employment  and  Manpower  Act 
of  1970  we  had  cut  that  number  to  about 
350  from  the  original  10,000. 

We  have  to  reform  the  manpower  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  doubt  about  it  So  we 
are  going  to  get  out  a  bill.  But  it  could 
not.  in  my  judgment,  become  effective  be- 
fore some  time  next  year. 

I  have  said,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  .  Mr.  J.wixs »  has  said,  that  we  win 
include  language  in  that  bUl  to  meet 
the  situation.  I  cannot  imagine,  with 
the  President  supporting  the  authoriza- 
tion of  public  service  emplovment  in  his 
revenue-sharing  plan,  and  our  commit- 
tee ha\Tng  already  passed  such  a  meas- 
ure twice,  that  whatever  manpower  pro- 
gram we  come  up  with  will  have  some 
public  service  provisions  in  it  and  those 
public  service  provif^ions  are  going  to 
have  to  substitute  for  tins  bill,  because 
this  one  terminates  in  2  years  anyway 

1  do  not  see  how  at  the  end  of  2  years 
we  could  go  ahead  and  extend  that  bill 
and  have  two  pubUc  service  manpower 
programs  at  once.  Congress  would  not 
do  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  has  been 
in  the  Senate  about  as  long  as  I  have,  as 
I  recall,  and  he  knows  full  well  what  has 
occurred  heretofore  on  temporary-  meaa- 
ures.  They  keep  proliferating  like  the 
old  story  of  the  guinea  pigs  in  the  rail- 
road station.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
stationmaster  had  nothing  but  guinea 
pigs  and  no  railroad  station  left. 

In  the  education  field  we  started  out 
10  years  ago  with  20  Federal  programs 
and  now  it  is  308.  and  it  has  gone  from 
$600  million  to  over  $4.5  billion  in  the 
education  bill.  The  same  thing  may  occur 
here.  Unless  we  try  to  cut  off  this  pro- 
gram in  the  event  we  get  a  compreheiaive 
manpower  program.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  be  able  to  do  it. 

If  the  Senator  has  some  special  word- 
ing that  woulld  accomplish  what  he  and 
I  want  to  accomplish,  I  would  be  happy 
to  accept  it.  but  I  did  not  want  to  put  in 
the  original  wording  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  any  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram concerning  manpower,  because 
someone  could  ,nut  it  in  for  $5  and  get 
laughed  off  the  floor.  That  is  why  I  put 
in  S.  1243  or  a  substitute  thereof  dealing 
^ith  special  revenue  sharing  and  man- 
power. 

I  would  be  happy  to  consider  any  other 
language  the  Senator  wants  to  put  in 
so  long  as  we  are  '.vorking  in  the  same 
direction.  The  Senator  should  be  able 
to  help  me  with  the  language  to  ac- 
complish that  result. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  there  are  prob- 
lems created  by  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment. For  example,  not  all  cities  are  go- 
ing to  have  public  service  emploj-ment 
under  the  arovisions  of  this  bill.  Some  of 
them  are  going  to  have  a  much  smaller 
public  service  employment  program  than 
others.  Suppose  there  is  a  public  service 
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employment  program  going  on  in  a  cer- 
tain city  and  suppose  a  year  from  now  a 
new  manpower  act  goes  into  effect,  and 
suppose  that  new  manpower  act  con- 
tains authorization  for  public  service 
employment  as  part  of  the  activity  au- 
thorized under  that  act.  Immediately 
when  that  act  is  passed  the  ongoing  pro- 
grams in  all  these  cities  would  stop.  All 
the  people  would  have  been  fired.  Then, 
2  months,  3  months,  5  months  later  the 
city  submits  an  application  and  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  they  go  out 
and  they  seek  the  people  who  have  been 
fired,  to  put  them  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  act. 

What  we  do  in  drafting  any  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  language  to  make  clear 
there  will  not  be  duplication  and  give  the 
Secretary  discretion  to  oversee  that  part 
of  the  program  and  to  see  that  one  pro- 
gram is  not  piled  on  top  of  another. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Just  to  cut  short  the 
debate,  I  am  willing  to  go  with  a  voice 
vote  on  this  matter,  at  least  temporarily. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  a  firm  commit- 
ment on  it.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  what 
the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  special  revenue  sharing, 
because  if  we  are  going  to  have  it,  the 
cities  will  present  their  own  plans  and 
they  will  not  have  to  get  them  approved. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  make  sure  the 
money  is  used  for  manpower  training. 

If  the  Senator  is  saying  this  bill  might 
come  to  an  end  and  it  would  take  the 
Secretary  a  long  time  to  approve  plems, 
that  is  not  In  the  revenue-sharing  bill  at 
all.  The  revenue  sharing  on  manpower 
is  to  let  States  and  cities  determine  for 
themselves  how  to  do  it.  They  are  the 
ones  to  do  it.  The  only  thing  to  supervise 
is  to  make  sure  the  money  spent  goes  into 
those  programs,  and  that  is  done  after 
the  fact  rather  than  before  the  fact.  Un- 
der those  circumstances.  I  do  not  see  how 
firing  and  hiring  and  retiring  and  rehir- 
ing really  come  into  it. 

I  think  we  are  working  for  the  same 
objective.  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
Senator  does  not  think  the  language  is 
right.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  shift  the  lan- 
guage any  way  he  wants,  if  it  is  objec- 
tionable, but  I  gather  that  what  he  Is  say- 
ing is  that  no  matter  how  it  is.  It  is  ob- 
jectionable. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  32.  line  8,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
after  ■'employer"  "to  the  extent  that  such 
rates  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
consUtent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  generally 
speaking,  this  Is  the  amendment  we  dis- 
cussed a  little  while  ago.  It  is  intended  to 
preserve  discretion  in  the  Secretary  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  concerns  of  some 


Members  of  the  Senate  that,  because  of 
the  high  technical  qualifications  of  cer- 
tain categories  of  personnel — like  those, 
for  example,  who  have  been  affected  by 
aerospace  difficulties — we  ought  to  take 
some  precaution  in  respect  of  the  pre- 
vailing wage  concept  in  this  emergency 
measure  dealing  uniquely  with  public 
service  employment. 

I  Just  thought — since  a  substantial 
body  of  Members  feel  that  way,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nexson) 
and  I  agreed — that  this  was  a  suitable 
protection  we  could  take  so  the  Secre- 
tary would  not  be  faced  with  automatic- 
ity  in  this  regard.  It  would  give  him,  not 
a  great  deal,  but  some  element  of  dis- 
cretion. 

I  imderstand  the  amendment  is  agree- 
able to  the  manager  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  agreeable  to  me.  I  think  it  is  an 
improvement  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  has  a  very  simple,  brief  amend- 
ment to  offer,  which  I  have  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs) .  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  with 
both  of  us. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  hope  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to.  It  Is  brief,  but  It  Is  not  simple. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  31,  Una  1,  strike  tbe  following: 
"shall  reserve  sucb  amount"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof:  "xnay  reserve  such  amotmt,  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum,". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment limits  the  discretion  given  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  reserving 
amounts  for  an  evaluation  of  programs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  that  lan- 
guage is  perfectly  proper  and  acceptable 
amendment  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  31  for  the  following  reasons: 

As  this  bill  relates  particularly  to  un- 
employment in  the  aerospace  Industry, 
It  Is  consistent  with  plans  which  I  am 
developing  as  Chairman  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Subcommittee  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  and  la 


connection   with    the   fiscal   year    1972 
NASA  authorization  bill. 

I  consider  imemployment  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  Federal  concern  because  it  Is 
largely  a  result  of  misguided  economic 
policies  in  the  past  and  shifts  in  emphasis 
of  (jovemment  programs. 

S.  31  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  unemployed  persons  to  engage  in 
much-needed  constructive  public  serv- 
ice activity  rather  than  be  dependent 
upon  the  welfare  rolls. 

While  I  am  not  satisfied  with  broad 
grant  of  discretion  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  because  of  the  chance  for  po- 
litical abuse,  this  objection  is  mitigated 
by  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  temporary, 
and  of  an  emergency  nature. 

I  consider  this  to  be  an  immediate 
partial  substitute  for  urban  development 
and  manpower  training  revenue  sharing, 
and  I  would  assume  that  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  in  this  bill  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  funds  proposed  to  be  com- 
mitted for  revenue  sharing  in  fiscal  year 
1972  rather  than  being  in  addition  to 
such  funds.  I  will  work  to  see  that  the 
appropriations  for  that  purpose  will  be 
so  structured.  It  also  goes  without  saying 
that  a  favorable  vote  on  this  plan  is  not 
a  commitment  to  full  fimding  of  this 
program  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  Appro- 
priations Act. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  unem- 
ployment is  the  overriding  economic 
problem  in  the  country  today. 

Nearly  five  and  a  half  million  men  and 
women — 1.5  million  more  than  a  year 
ago — cannot  find  work.  Almost  100,000 
of  these — 34.000  above  a  year  ago — are 
Minnesotans.  Whether  we  are  talking  of 
returning  GI's,  teenagers,  unemployed 
scientists,  or  laJd-off  workers,  the  need 
is  for  jobs. 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  the  Inevitable 
cost  of  drying  up  infiatlon,  ending  the 
war,  and  shifting  our  resoiu-ces  from 
NASA  and  the  Pentagon  into  domestic 
fields. 

These  goals  are  highly  desirable.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  can  allow  their  full  costs 
to  be  placed  squardy  on  the  backs  of  6 
percent  of  our  workers. 

The  worklngman  sees  his  pay  check 
and  savings  eaten  up  by  inflation.  Then, 
an  economic  "game  plan"  asks  him  to 
tighten  his  belt  and  accept  "a  little  im- 
employment" in  return  for  price  stability 
which  has  still  not  arrived. 

We  ask  highly  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  to  reach  the  moon  smd  devel- 
op elaborate  new  weapons  systems.  Then, 
when  we  finally  start  to  divert  resources 
from  military  to  domestic  needs,  we  ask 
these  same  men  to  bear  the  total  costs 
of  conversion — In  their  own  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  ask  our  young  men  to  leave  tiielr 
families,  their  educations,  and  jobs  to 
fight  in  Vietnam,  When  they  ccwne  back, 
we  ask  them  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  the 
dislocation  associated  with  their  re- 
turn— again  in  their  own  joblessness. 
Statistics  show  that  9.4  percent  of  veter- 
ans in  the  20-  to  29-age  bracket  were  un- 
employed during  the  3  months  end- 
ing In  January.  Disabled  veterans  are 
having  an  even  more  difDcult  time  find- 
ing work. 
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Today  we  see  a  bit  of  economic  stimu- 
lation, a  slight  increase  in  long-term  un- 
emplo>Tnent  compensation,  and  lots  of 
debate  over  projected  growth  rates,  GNP 
models,  and  "monetary  versiis  fiscal  pol- 
icy." But  what  we  need  above  all  else 
are  jobs  Nothing  else  can  reduce  the  in- 
calculable human  and  economic  coets  we 
now  pay  for  nearly  5 '2  million  people 
out  of  work. 

How  ironic  when  we  remember  that  in 
1939,  at  a  time  when  our  population  was 
60  percent  of  what  it  is  today,  when  we 
produced  20  percent  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  we  produce  today,  4  mil- 
lion people  found  work  in  special  public 
service  job  programs.  Today,  with  Gov- 
ernment budgets  in  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  we  are  funding  special 
public  service  jobs  for  only  34,000  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  vast  numbers  of  jobs  in  this 
Nation  going  unfilled  at  a  time  when  5.4 
million  people  are  looking  for  work. 
There  are  teachers  aid  and  nurses  aid 
jobs,  engineering  jobs  in  mass  transit  and 
pollution  control,  and  jobs  In  rural  areas 
on  badly  needed  public  works  projects. 

The  Senate  today  has  the  opportunity 
to  fund  some  of  these  jobs  through  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  The  150.- 

000  to  200,000  new  jobs  which  the  bill 
would  authorize  are  desperately  needed. 

1  have  proposed  that  many  of  them  would 
be  for  unemployed  scientists  and  engi- 
neers and  for  veterans. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal  in  the  face  of 
the  need.  But  alongside  other  measures, 
I  think  it  can  begin  restoring  growth  and 
prosperity  in  this  Nation. 

We  also  need  an  expansionary  eco- 
nomic policy.  We  need  improvements  in 
other  programs  in  behalf  of  the  unem- 
ployed. We  need  better  manpower  train- 
ing programs.  And  we  need  a  tough  pol- 
icy of  wage-price  guidelines — not  a  pol- 
icy that  blames  labor  for  the  Inflation, 
but  one  that  controls  prices,  profits,  and 
interest  as  well  as  wages.  The  President 
made  some  progress  in  this  direction 
when  he  intervened  in  oil,  steel,  and 
construction,  but  these  were  isolated  ef- 
forts— not  part  of  a  consistent,  even- 
handed  policy. 

Mr.  President,  someone  once  said  that 
when  a  lot  of  people  are  out  of  work,  un- 
employment is  the  result.  If  we  put  peo- 
ple to  work,  unemployment  will  be  re- 
duced. Above  all  else,  we  need  jobs  to 
restore  the  lost  pride,  lost  faith,  and 
lost  wealth  that  the  past  year  has 
brought. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  S.  31  is, 
in  my  opinion  a  very  necessary,  impor- 
tant and  timely  bUl.  It  is  simply  what  it 
says — an  emergenc..  emplosmient  act — 
and  it  deals  with  a  national  emergency 
of  two  parts:  the  rapid  Increase  in  un- 
employment in  the  past  15  months,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  many  vital  public 
services.  The  authority  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  expire  Jime  30, 1973. 

During  periods  of  high  unemployment, 
S.  31  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  certain  other  eli- 
gible applicants,  to  hire  the  unemployed 
in  jobs  providing  needed  public  services. 
The  program  would  be  administered  by 


the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  eligible  appli- 
cants would  be  States,  cities,  counties, 
and  other  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions.  The  Labor 
Secretary  could  contract  with  these  ap- 
plicants for  employment  programs  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
programs. 

Funds  would  be  triggered  as  unemploy- 
ment increased.  If  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  averaged  4.5  percent  for 
3  months,  a  total  of  $500  million  would 
be  authorized.  For  each  increase  in  the 
unemployment  rate  of  .5  percent,  an 
additional  $100  million  would  be  author- 
ized. However,  the  bill  sets  a  ceiling  of 
$750  million  through  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972,  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation and,  of  course,  my  main  concern 
is  the  high  unemployment  we  have  in 
certain  parts  of  Kansas — Wichita,  in 
particular,  where  the  serious  decline  in 
the  aircraft  industry  has  brought  about 
an  unemployment  rate  of  more  than  10 
percent.  But  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
are  hit  just  as  badly  or  worse  by  high 
unemployment. 

The  reason  such  a  limited  bill  is  being 
offered  at  this  time  should  be  obvious — 
to  deal  promptly  with  a  serious  unem- 
ployment problem  which  presently  exists. 
More  comprehensive  manpower  reform 
legislation  wiU  be  considered,  but  almost 
certainly  could  not  have  an  effective 
date  before  sometime  in  1972.  This  lea:- 
islation,  by  virtue  of  being  a  temporary 
and  Limited  program,  could  take  effect  al- 
most immediately  and  serve  a  great  pub- 
lis  need  until  more  comprehensive  leg- 
islation is  enacted. 

The  kinds  of  public  service  jobs  con- 
templated under  this  bill  encompass  a 
wide  range  of  skills  and  pay  scales.  As  ex- 
amples, the  great  unfilled  public  needs  in 
such  fields  as  environmental  protection, 
health  care,  housing  and  neighborhood 
improvement,  recreation,  education,  pub- 
lic safety,  street  and  park  maintenance, 
transportation,  beautiflcation,  and  con- 
servation. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to 
distribute  these  funds  on  an  equitable 
basis,  taking  into  account  the  extent  and 
severity  of  unemployment.  This  is  why  I 
feel  certain  that  Wichita  would  bene- 
fit from  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. However,  since  this  is  emergency 
legislation  setting  up  a  temporary  pro- 
gram, there  are  no  rigid  allotments  and 
the  Secretary  has  considerable  flexibility. 

Aerospace,  defense,  and  construction 
workers  are  some  of  those  among  the 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment.  There  are 
currently  over  400,000  unemployed  aero- 
space workers,  with  approximately  60.000 
unemployed  scientists  and  engineers  in- 
cluded in  this  group.  Many  of  them  are 
in  Wichita  where,  as  I  said  earlier,  un- 
employment has  reached  10  percent,  or 
more. 

Just  a  little  over  a  week  ago,  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  further  funding  for  the  SST, 
in  effect,  canceling  the  program.  To 
Wichita,  this  means  that  this  week  350 
more  men  have  been  laid  off  by  Boeing. 


and  250  more  will  be  without  jobs  within 
30  days.  In  an  area  where  over  10  percent 
of  the  population  is  already  unem- 
ployed—or   approximately    29,000 600 

more  men  losing  their  jobs  within  a  30- 
day  period  will  have  quite  an  impact, 
you  may  be  assured. 

Much  rhetoric  flowed  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate with  regard  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
SST  not  having  that  much  effect  on  em- 
ployment. Nationwide  this  may  be  true, 
but  not  in  areas  like  Wichita.  Many  who 
voted  against  the  SST  took  up  many  lines 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  laat 
week  talking  about  the  other  programs 
that  are  in  effect,  or  which  could  be  in- 
stituted, to  help  relieve  unemployment. 
This  is  such  a  program — an  emergency 
program  of  limited  duration — and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  make  good  on  their 
promises  and  expressed  concerns  of  last 
week  by  passing  this  legislation  this  week. 

While  discussing  the  Wichita  employ- 
ment situation.  Mr.  President,  I  woiUd 
like  to  mention  another  aspect  of  this 
problem  which  the  Senate  had  a  chance 
to  rectify  earlier  this  week.  I  am  talking 
about  the  amendment  offered  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax 
bill  which  would  have  made  some  needed 
changes  in  additional  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  unem- 
ployed scientists  and  engineers  £md  other 
aerospace  and  defense  workers  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits 
and  have  no  idea  where  to  turn  next.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  passed  an  additional 
temporary  13  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  for  those  who  have  already 
exhausted  the  regular  26  in  recognition 
of  many  such  personal  situations 
throughout  the  country.  These  additional 
13  weeks  would  have  been  paid  on  a  SO- 
SO  Federal-State  ratio,  but  would  not  go 
into  effect  until  January  1,  1972,  allowing 
time  for  the  States  to  set  up  the  neces- 
sar\'  mechanism  to  fund  their  part  of 
the  payments. 

The  amendment  pending  to  H.R.  5432 
would  have  made  these  additional  13 
weeks  of  benefits  available  immediately, 
would  have  changed  the  trieecrlnK 
mechanism,  and  would  have  provided 
100  percent  Federal  fimding  to  relieve 
the  situation  with  the  various  States. 
The  Senate  refused  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, tabling  it  by  a  vote  of  45  yeas  to 
40  nays.  I  voted  against  the  tabling  mo- 
tion which  is,  in  essence,  a  reversal  of 
a  position  I  took  approximately  a  year 
ago.  At  that  time  I  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  in  turning  down  an 
amendment  which  would  have  provided 
100  percent  Federal  funding  for  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  in  the 
act  which  will  become  effective  next 
year. 

In  my  estimation,  the  problems  faced 
by  Wichita  alone — not  to  mention  those 
in  other  areas  of  the  countrv-— more 
than  warrant  my  vote  of  last  Tuesday, 
and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Senate  chose 
not  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

In  simmiary,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  act  favorably  on  S.  31  today.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  on 
March  5  that  there  were  5.442.000  per- 
sons unemployed  and  looking  for  work— 
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6  8  percent  of  the  entire  labor  force.  We 
owe  it  to  these  5  million  people  to  take 
whatever  action  we  can — and,  in  my 
opinion,  such  a  program  as  this  one 
would  be  just  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  voice  my  strong  support  for  S.  31,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

This  measure  would  provide  some 
measure  of  urgently  required  relief  for 
two  parallel  crises  which  currently  plague 
our  Nation. 

One  is  the  crisis  of  imemployment 
which  has  engulfed  our  economy,  leav- 
ing close  to  5 '2  million  persons  out  of 
work— close  to  6  percent  of  our  entire 
labor  force.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey,  over  220,000  workers  are  now  im- 
employed,  giving  our  State  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  excess  of  7  percent.  Four  of 
my  State's  major  labor  areas  are  cur- 
rently classified  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  suffering  from  substantial 
or  persistent  unemployment,  and  in  some 
of  our  inner  city  areas,  as  is  true  else- 
where in  the  Nation,  unemployment 
among  disadvantaged  groups  has  soared 
to  levels  as  high  as  40  percent  or  more. 

The  impact  of  these  imemployment 
statistics  on  individual  workers  who  must 
find  some  way  to  maintain  their  families, 
becomes  all  the  more  apparent  when  we 
realize  how  large  a  portion  of  these  sta- 
tistics represent  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. Throughout  the  Nation,  there  are 
presently  more  than  325,000  workers  who 
have  been  imemployed  for  more  than  27 
weeks — meaning  that  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  eligibility  for  standard  un- 
employment compensation  benefits.  The 
number  of  persons  jobless  for  15  weeks  or 
more  has  now  passed  the  1 -million  mark, 
indicating  that  the  number  of  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  standard  benefits 
is  likely  to  be  increased  dramatically 
within  the  next  2  or  3  months. 

There  is,  moreover,  very  little  likeli- 
hood that  this  situation  will  markedly 
improve  within  the  near  future.  The  fore- 
cast of  responsible  economists  is.  rather, 
that  unemployment  will  continue  at  ap- 
proximately the  present  rates  well  into 
1972,  if  not  longer. 

At  the  stune  time,  as  we  all  know  too 
well,  the  plight  of  our  cities  and  other 
local  units  of  government  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly desperate.  Some  of  the  de- 
tails are  documented  In  our  committee 
hearings  at  which  a  succession  of  mayors 
appeared  to  describe  their  inabiUty  to 
adequately  serve  the  basic  needs  of  their 
people.  These  unmet  needs  exist  in  the 
areas  of  public  health,  antipollution  pro- 
grams, neighborhood  improvement,  edu- 
cation, public  safety,  parks,  fire  protec- 
tion, sanitation,  and  others. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  unemployed  are  looking 
eagerly  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  living  once 
again,  there  simply  are  insufficient  local 
resources  for  hiring  such  people  to  meet 
these  public  needs. 

Indeed,  the  situation  has  taken  on  the 
nature  of  a  vicious  cycle,  for  increasing 
numbers  of  workers  without  jobs  and 
without  unemployment  benefits  have 
seriously  augmented  the  welfare  rolls  of 
our  states  and  cities,  with  a  resulting 
drain  on  their  already  precarious  finan- 
cial condition. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  rep- 
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resents  a  modest  attempt  to  alleviate 
this  situation  by  making  available  Fed- 
eral funds  which,  at  present  levels  of  im- 
employment, would  support  some  160,000 
jobs  of  a  local  public  service  nature.  It 
is  a  temporary  measure  which  will  expire 
on  June  30,  1973,  and  the  amounts  of  as- 
sistance it  will  provide  are  tied  to  particu- 
lar levels  of  unemployment. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  wiU  not 
relieve  us  of  the  obligation  to  consider 
permanent,  more  adequate,  measures  for 
dealing  with  the  needs  of  our  cities,  for 
coping  with  problems  of  unemployment, 
for  insuring  greater  effectiveness  in  our 
manpower  programs,  and  for  better  at- 
tending to  our  vital  public  needs — all  of 
which  will  require  more  time  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  present  bill,  however,  will  provide 
a  start  toward  meeting  some  of  these 
problems,  and  it  is  a  start  that  can  be 
undertaken  immediately.  We  have  waited 
too  long  as  it  is  to  make  this  start.  I 
strongly  believe  that  it  would  be  Irre- 
sponsible on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  delay  any  longer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  complete  action  on 
the  ESnergency  Employment  Act.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  Senator  Nelson's  subcommittee,  for 
reporting  this  bill  in  time  for  prompt 
action  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  simple,  straightforward  effort 
to  put  people  who  are  out  of  work  into 
the  public  service.  As  the  bill  makes 
clear,  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  we  use 
the  talents  of  the  unemployed  to  fill  our 
unmet  needs  in  the  public  sector  during 
periods  of  high  unemployment.  In  my 
view,  this  kind  of  program  should  be 
available  to  every  administration  on  a 
standby  basis  to  help  blunt  the  impact 
of  economic  recession. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  bill's  statement  of  findings 
and  purposes,  refers  to  aerospace,  de- 
fense, and  construction  workers  who  are 
unemployed  "as  a  result  of  shifts  in  the 
pattern  of  Federal  expenditures"  as  being 
among  those  who  could  usefully  be  em- 
ployed under  the  bill's  provisions. 

This  Is  properly  called  an  emergency 
bill,  Mr.  President,  because  unemploy- 
ment at  this  point  constitutes  a  nationJal 
emergency.  "The  ofBciEd  statistics  tell  us 
that  a  third  of  the  country's  150  major 
labor  areas  are  now  suffering  "substan- 
tial" unemployment.  "Substantial"  ctin 
mean  6  percent  of  the  labor  force  unem- 
ployed, and  It  can  mean  over  12  percent 
unemployed  as  there  are  now  in  Seattle. 

No  matter  how  you  describe  it,  Mr. 
President,  the  fact  is  that  serious  un- 
employment now  afflicts  every  part  of 
the  country  from  Oakland  to  Newark, 
from  New  Orleans  to  Cleveland,  from 
Waterbury  to  Wichita.  The  jobless  in 
these  cities  need  help  and  they  need  it 
now.  Rhetoric  about  training  programs 
will  not  fill  shopping  baskets.  Vague  talk 
about  Industrial  diversification  will  not 
meet  mortgage  payments.  But  legisla- 
tion like  this  Emergency  EmplosTnent 
Act  and  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
bill,  which  I  have  also  cosponsored,  can 
put  money  in  people's  pockets.  They  can 
start  stagnant  economies  moving  again. 

Properly   administered,   the  program 


authorized  by  this  bill  could  put  up  to 
150,000  people  to  work  at  jobs  where 
they  are  needed  and  wanted.  Equally  im- 
portant, this  can  be  done  fairly  quickly 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  One  can  only 
hope  that  the  administration  will  not 
be  reluctant  to  use  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  bill  to  aid  people  in  the  disaster 
areas  created  by  its  economic  policies.  In 
time  of  natural  disaster,  we  mobilize 
Federal  resources  to  aid  stricken  com- 
munities. We  should  be  willing  to  do  the 
same  when  economic  disaster  is  in- 
volved. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  our  economic 
problems,  Mr.  President,  is  a  return  to  the 
path  of  sustained  and  vigorous  economic 
growth.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  immediate  tragedy  of 
almost  5  million  Americans  out  of  work. 
This  bill,  and  others  we  will  consider  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  will  help  tide  us  over 
this  crisis. 

WORKERS    IN    ESSENTIAL    PTTBLIC    SEBVICBS    CAN 
HELP    LESSEN    imEMPLOTMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  8.  31,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  Our 
measure  was  introduced  January  25. 
Since  that  time  the  seriousness  of  our 
Nation's  unemployment  situation  has 
abated  but  little,  if  at  all. 

S.  31  has  the  potential  of  easing  two 
separate  critical  problems  at  the  same 
time.  First,  it  will  provide  employment 
to  many  thousands  of  workers  who  find 
themselves  without  the  ability  to  support 
their  families.  Second,  it  will  alleviate  a 
crisis  for  State  and  local  governments 
by  insuring  the  continuation  of  essen- 
tial public  services  which  may  have  suf- 
fered due  to  lack  of  adequate  revenues. 

Only  2  years  ago  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  stood  at  3.3  percent.  By 
last  month  the  percentage  of  out-of- 
work  had  increased  to  5.8  percent,  which 
in  reality  is  more  than  a  doubling  of  the 
unemployed  roles  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  available  labor  force.  An  even  more 
serious  indication  of  this  disturbing 
trend  is  the  sharp  rise  in  long-term  un- 
employment. Those  out  of  work  for  15 
weeks  or  more  have  more  than  doubled 
since  a  year  ago.  Persons  unemployed  for 
more  than  27  weeks  has  nearly  tripled 
In  the  short  period  of  a  year. 

Clearly  these  statistics  show  that 
something  is  terribly  wrong  and  that 
this  Congress  must  act,  and  act  quickly, 
if  the  trend  is  to  be  halted  and  hopefully 
reversed.  8.  31  can  help  reverse  the 
trend.  As  amended,  the  bill  would  par- 
ticularly heed  the  plight  of  veterans  and 
and  middle  aged  and  older  persons  who 
are  unemployed. 

The  measure  before  us  enjoys  strong 
bipartisan  support.  The  bill,  whose  chief 
sponsor  is  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  has  31  cospon- 
sors, of  which  21  are  Democrats  and  10 
are  Republicans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  needed  emergency  legisla- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  tmiendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is:  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnxtson).  Were  he  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN  iwhen  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClellan  ) .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana tMr.  Ellender).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Hartkk) . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana*"fMr.  Ellender)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harrisj,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  Magnttson), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  St«venson)  ,  Eind  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  TtmNEY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClbl- 
LAS)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  smnounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tuhney),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bdtnett)  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gim- 
NEY)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota ( Mr.  Munot)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower >.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hattield)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDT) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62. 
nays  10,  as  follows: 
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TEAS — 62 

Aiken 

Pulbrtght 

Nelson 

Allott 

Gambrell 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Orlffln 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hart 

Pell 

BeaU 

HolUngs 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Inouye 

Randolph 

BoggB 

Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Roth 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Kennedy 

Scott 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Case 

Matblas 

Sparkxnan 

ChUea 

McGee 

Spong 

Church 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Cook 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Cooper 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Cranaton 

Mondale 

Welcker 

EaatUnd 

Mosa 

WUllams 

Pong 

Muskie 

NAYS— 10 

Brock 

Domlnlck 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Ervln 

Thiirmond 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Dole 

Etruaka 

PRESENT 

AND    OIVINQ    liTVE    PAIRS,    AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 4 

.^Uen,  against. 

Cotton,  against. 

Pannln, 

against. 

Young,  against. 

NOT  VOllNG — 24 

Bayh 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Eagleton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Saxbe 

EUender 

Long 

Stevens 

Goldwater 

Msgnuaon 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

McC^lellan 

Tower 

Gumey 

McGovern 

Tunney 

So  the  bill  (S.  31)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  31 
An  act  to  provide  during  times  of  high  un- 
employment for  programs  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  for  unemployed  persons, 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purpoaee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Em- 
ploytn«nt  Act  of  1971". 

STATEMENT  OF  fTflDENGB  AND  PITSPOSB8 

Sec.  a.  The  Congrees  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  times  of  high  unemployment  severely 
limit  the  work  opjxjrtunitles  available  to  the 
general  population,  especially  low-Income 
persons  and  migrants,  persona  of  limited 
Kngllsh-epeaklng  ability,  and  others  from 
socio-economic  backgrounds  generally  as- 
sociated with  substantial  unemployment; 

(2)  erpanded  work  opportunities  fall.  In 
ttmee  of  high  unemployment,  to  keep  pace 
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with  the  Increased  number  of  persons  in  the 
labor  force,  mcludlng  the  many  young  net 
sons  who  are  entering  the  labor  fcrc*  pe' 
sons  who  have  recently  been  separated  ft^ 
military  service,  and  older  persons  who  dt- 
sire  to  remain  In.  enter,  or  reenter  the  lahrw 
force:  ^^ 

(3)  In  times  of  high  unemployment,  nunv 
low-Income  persons  are  unable  to  lecun  or 
retain  employment,  making  it  especUUy 
difficult  to  become  self-supporting  and  thui 
Increasing  the  number  of  welfare  reclpienu; 

(4)  many  of  the  persons  who  have  tMcomt 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  technological 
changes  or  as  a  result  of  shifts  In  the  pattern 
of  Federal  expenditures,  as  in  the  dafenae 
aerospace,  and  construction  Industries,  cobW 
usefully  be  employed  In  providing  necdtd 
public  services; 

(5)  It  Is  appropriate  during  times  of  high 
unemployment  to  fill  unmet  needs  for  public 
services  In  such  fields  as  environmental 
quality,  health  care,  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood Improvement,  recreation,  education 
public  safety,  maintenance  of  streets  parki 
and  other  public  faculties,  rural  dn^ap^ 
ment.  transportation,  beautlflcatloii,  oon- 
servatlon,  crime  prevention  and  comm 
prison  rehabilitation,  and  other  fields  or 
human  betterment  and  public  Improvemsnt; 

(6)  programs  providing  transitional  em- 
ployment In  Job*  providing  needed  public 
serrtces  and  related  training  and  manpow 
ser^'lces  ran  be  a  useful  component  of  ths 
Nation's  manpower  policies  In  dealing  wltti 
problems  of  high  unemployment,  and  de- 
pendency upon  welfare  assistance,  and  pre- 
vldlng  affected  Individuals  with  opportnal- 
tles  to  develop  skills  and  abilities  to  enabk 
them  to  move  Into  other  public  or  prlvatt 
employment  and  other  opportunities; 

(71  providing  resources  for  transitional 
public  sen-lce  employment  and  related  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  during  an  eco- 
nomic slowdown  can  help  as  an  economic 
stabilizer  both  to  ease  the  impact  of  unem- 
ployment for  the  affected  Individuals  and  to 
reduce  the  pressures  which  tend  to  gensrsu 
further  unemployment. 
It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide unemployed  persons  with  transitional 
employment  in  Jobe  providing  needed  public 
services  and  related  training  and  manpower 
services  during  times  of  high  unemployment 
and  to  enable  such  persons  to  move  into  em- 
ployment or  training  not  supported  under 
this  Act. 

FTNANCIAI,    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  sihall  enter 
Into  arrangements  with  eligible  applicajits  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in 
order  to  make  financial  assistance  available 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agendee  and 
Institutions  during  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment  for  the  purpoees  of  providing  transi- 
tional employment  for  unemployed  persons 
In  Jobs  providing  needed  public  services  and 
training  and  manpower  services  related  to 
such  employment  which  are  otherwise  un- 
available, and  enabling  such  persons  to  mow 
Into  employment  or  training  not  supported 
under  this  Act. 

authorization 

Sec.  4.  I  a )  There  are  authorized  to  be  »p- 
proprlated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ouJ 
this  Act  $750.CKX).000  for  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  $1.(X)0,000.(XX)  for  the  flacaJ 
year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

I  b )  Por  the  purpose  of  providing  flnandil 
assistance  under  this  Act  to  enable  ellglbl* 
applicants  to  carry  out  public  servloe  em- 
ployment programs,  the  Secretorv  is  author- 
ized, out  >}f  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  to  obligate  expenditures  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  clauses: 

(1 )  8500.0O0.CK)0  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  rate  of  national  unemploy- 
ment (seasonally  adjusted)  equals  or  i^ 
ceeds  4Vi   per  centum  for  three  consecutlw 
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months  prior  to  any  such  determination,  but 
the  Secretary  may,  under  this  clause,  make 
only  one  determination  prior  to  July  1,  1972, 
and  one  determination  in  the  twelve-month 
period  thereafter;  and 

(2)  $100.(X)0,(X)0  for  each  Increment  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  by  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  rate  of  national 
unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted)  for 
three  consecutive  months  prior  to  any  such 
determination  exceeds  the  rate  specified  In 
clause  (1),  but  the  Secreta^Tr  may,  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  increment,  make  only  one 
determination  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  and  one 
determination  In  the  twelve-month  period 
thereafter. 

(c)  No  further  obligation  of  funds  may 
be  made  under  subsection  (b)  aubaequent  to 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  (seasonally 
adjusted)  has  receded  below  4>4  p«r  centum 
for  three  consecutive  months. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determination  required  by  subsection  (b) 
or  (c).  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Con- 
gress and  shall  publish  such  determination 
In  the  Federal  Register.  At  such  time,  the 
Secretary  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress 
any  further  steps  he  deems  appropriate. 

ELIGIBLE    applicants 

Sec.  6.  Por  the  purpose  of  entering  Into 
arrangements  with  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  public  service  employment  programs  un- 
der this  Act,  eligible  applicants  shall  be — 

(1)   Statee; 

(3)  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of 
general  local  government; 

(3)  Indian  tribes;  and 

(4)  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  Institutions  (Including  local  service 
companies,  and  public  service  agencies  and 
institutions  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent). 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  e.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  application 
which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible  applicant 
and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Any  such  application  shall  set  forth  a  public 
service  employment  program  designed.  In 
times  of  high  employment,  to  provide  tran- 
sitional employment  for  unemployed  persons 
in  Jobs  providing  needed  public  services  and, 
where  appropriate,  training  and  manpower 
services  related  to  such  employment  which 
are  otherwise  unavailable,  and  to  enable  such 
persons  to  move  into  employment  or  training 
not  supported  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  Act  shall 
be  designed  with  a  view  toward — 

(1)  developing  new  careers, 

(2)  providing  opportunities  for  career  ad- 
vancement, 

(3)  providing  opportunities  for  continued 
training,  including  on-the-job  training,  and 

(4)  providing  transitional  public  service 
employment  which  will  enable  the  Individu- 
als so  employed  to  move  into  public  or  pri- 
vate employment  or  training  not  supported 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
lor  a  public  service  employment  program 
under  this  Act  shall  Include  provisions  set- 
ting forth— 

(1)  assurances  that  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  Is  sought  un- 
der this  Act  win  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant.  Identifying 
any  agency  or  institution  designated  to 
carry  out  such  activities  or  services  under 
such  supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  data  Indicating  the 
number  of  potential  eligible  participants  and 
their  income  and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
Will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or 


sultaUe  continued  employment  by  provid- 
ing complementary  training  and  manpower 
services  designed  to  (A)  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  participants  to  employment  or 
training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  indi- 
viduals Involved,  whether  in  the  public  or 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide 
participants  with  skills  for  which  thOT*  Is 
an  anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C)  provide 
participcuits  with  selT-development  skilla,  but 
nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  preclude  ptersons  or  pro- 
grams for  wbooi  the  foregoing  goals  are  not 
feasible  or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shAlI  be  provided  In  oc- 
cupational fields  which  are  most  likely  to 
exi>and  within  the  public  or  private  sector  as 
the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(6)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immediately  available; 

(6)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be  used 
to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  participants. 
Including  specific  eligibility  criteria,  and 
programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  responsibilities; 

(7)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(8)  a  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(9)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  persons 
employed  in  public  service  Jobs  under  this 
Act  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages  paid 
for  similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer; 

(10)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  8upp<Mtive  services  (Including 
oounseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(11)  the  planning  for  and  training  of 
supervisory  personnel  In  working  with 
participants; 

(12)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for 
participants; 

(13)  assurances  that  procedures  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  10(a)  will  be 
complied  with; 

(14)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  assistance  will  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  undertake 
analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels  of 
employment,  including  civU  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

(15)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  who  want  to  pursue  work 
with  the  employer,  in  the  same  or  similar 
work,  with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find 
permanent,  upwardly  mobile  careers  in  that 
field,  and  (B)  providing  those  persons  so 
employed,  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  perma- 
nent careers  In  such  field,  with  opportunities 
to  seek,  prepare  for,  and  obtain  work  In  other 
fields; 

(18)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
thereunder,  other  than  necessary  technical, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  personnel, 
will  be  selected  from  among  unemployed 
persons; 

(17)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  bau-rlers  to  em- 
ploynient  and  occupational  SMlvancement,  in- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; and 


(18)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe. 

APPROVAL  or  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  Act; 

(3)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exoeed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  program  proposed  in  such 
application,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  pro- 
visions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  In  the  area 
to  be  served  to  submit  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(6)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  BecretaJr. 

DisTUKunoN  or  ruKoa 
Sec.  8.  (a)  Funds  made  available  for  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  on  an  equitable  basis  among  States 
and  within  each  State  among  local  areas,  In- 
cluding Indian  reservations,  and  among  runJ 
and  urban  areas.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  bases 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed  per- 
sons and  the  severity  of  unemployment  In 
each  such  area. 

( b )  The  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  available  In  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  will  be 
available  on  an  equitable  basis  In  accordance 
with  the  purpoees  of  this  Act  among  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  population  of  unem- 
ployed persons,  giving  consideration  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  unemployed  persons  in 
each  such  segment. 

TRAINING    AND    MANPOWER     SKRVICRS 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  utilize.  In  addition  to  any 
funds  otherwise  available  under  federally 
supported  manpower  programs,  not  to  exoeed 
20  per  centum  of  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  csirrylng  out  this  Act. 

SPECIAL   RESPONSIBILrnXS   OF  THE   SBCRXTAST 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  reviews  by  an  ap- 
I»oprtate  agency  of  the  status  of  each  per- 
son employed  In  a  public  service  Job  under 
this  Act  to  assure  that — 

( 1 )  in  the  event  that  any  person  employed 
In  a  public  service  job  under  this  Act  and 
the  reviewing  agency  find  that  such  Job  will 
not  provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advance- 
ment or  suitable  continued  employment, 
maximum  ^orts  shall  be  made  to  locate  em- 
ployment or  training  opportunities  providing 
such  [H-oepects,  and  such  person  shall  be  of- 
fered appropriate  assistance  In  securing 
placement  In  the  opportunity  which  he 
chooses  after  appropriate  counseling;  and 

(2)  as  the  rate  of  unemployment  ap- 
proaches the  objective  of  section  4(c)  or  fi- 
nancial assistance  wUl  otherwise  no  longer 
be  available  under  this  Act,  maxlmima  efforts 
shall  be  made  to  locate  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  not  supported  under  this 
Act  for  each  person  employed  In  a  public 
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service  Job  under  this  Act.  and  such  person 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  In  se- 
cvirlng  placement  In  the  opportunity  which 
he  chooses  alter  appropriate  counseling. 

(b>  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  Imple- 
mentation ol  the  procedures  established  un- 
der dubeectlon  (a)  ot  this  section  six  months 
after  funds  are  tlrst  obligated  under  this  Act 
and  at  six-month  Intervals  thereafter 

(ci  Prom  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  4.  the  Secretary  may  reserve  such 
amount,  ni't  to  exceed  1  per  centiun.  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  provide  for  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  .^ograms  assisted  under  this 
Act   and  their  impact  on  related  programs. 

SrETlAl.    PtOVISIONS 

Six-  11  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide tlnaiK'!.^!  aislstance  for  any  program  or 
actlvuy  uiKler  this  Act  unless  he  determines, 
la  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  that — 

^^l  the  prograni  (At  will  result  In  an 
Increase  in  employment  opportunities  over 
those   which   wuuld  otherwise   be   available. 

(B)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (Including  i>ar- 
tuU  displacement  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment beneflts) .  (C)  will  not  Impair  exlst- 
lug  contracts  lor  services  or  result  In  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  In 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (Dt  will  not  substitute 
public  service  Jobs  for  existing  federally 
assisted  Jobs; 

(2)  persons  employed  in  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  sh^l  be  paid  wages  which 
sbaU  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Is  the 
Mgheet  of  iA>  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employment  un- 
der the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  tf  section  6(a)  (H  of  such  Act 
applied  to  the  partldp&nt  and  If  he  were  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (B)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  moet 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 

(C)  the  prevallLag  ratee  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  In  similar  public  occupatloos  by 
the  same  employer  to  the  extent  that  such 
ratee  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
consistent  with  the  purpoes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  all  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance,  un- 
employment insuraiice  and  other  benefits  at 
the  same  levels  a;id  the  same  extent  as  other 
employees  of  the  employer  and  to  working 
conditions  and  promotional  opportunities 
neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than  such 
other  employees  enjoy; 

(4)  the  provisions  of  section  3(a) '3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(51  the  program  will,  to  the  ma.xlmum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
Individual  participants;  and 

(6)  every  participant  shall  be  advised, 
prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  in  connection  with  such 
employment. 

ib\  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
exempt  any  project  otherwise  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
aniended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — a76»-5).  from  the 
provisions  of  that  .Act.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  labor  stand- 
ards on  any  such  project,  the  authoriry  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1367  >  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  1, 
1934,  as  amended  (4d  Stat.  948.  as  amended: 
40  U.aC.  276(C)). 

(CI  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
In  the  same  labor  market  area  to  that  pro- 
posed to  be  performed  under  any  program 
for  which  an  application  le  being  developed 
for  submisMon  under  this  .Act,  such  orgHiiuta- 


tlon  shall  be  notified  and  afforded  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  In  which  to  make  com- 
ments to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pre^^ribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this  Act 
have  adequate  Internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
pollclee  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

(el  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants. 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, policies,  rules,  and  re«ralatlons.  and 
make  such  payments.  In  Installments  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  e.xpend  funds  made 
available  under  this  .Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Including  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4774 id)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code)  expenditures  for  construction. 
repairs,  and  capital  improvements,  and  in- 
cluding necessary  adjtistments  in  payments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  ur.derpav- 
ments.  The  Secretary  may  also  withhold 
funds  otherwise  payable  under  *his  .Act  In 
order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  In 
the  current  or  Immediately  prior  Sscal  year 
In  violation  o!  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

( :'»  Acceptance  of  famiiy  planning  services 
provided  to  partieipan's  shall  be  voluntarv 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  whom  such 
services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be  pre- 
requisite to  eligibility  for  >r  receipt  of  any 
Jenertt  under  the  protrrim. 

gi  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  flnan- 
cia;  assistance  :"or  any  program  vinder  this 
Act  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shiil  prescribe,  ^hat 
;.>enod:c  reports  wiil  iDe  ii:';m!*'ed  to  him 
contiUning  data  designed  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary ind  -he  Congress  to  measure  tae  relative 
and,  where  prog-ams  can  be  -ompared  appro- 
oriately  comparative  eilectiveness  of  the 
programs  lu'.hur-zed  under  this  .\ct  and 
other  i'ederiilly  supported  manpower  pro- 
fitrams.  Such  data  shall  include  information 
on — 

ill  characteristics  jf  par'ictpaats  in"cTu3- 
!ng  age.  sex.  race,  health,  education  ievel. 
and  previous  wage  and  employment  expen- 
ence. 

2 1  duration  in  employment  situatlcns. 
mciuding  ;niornia:;on  on  'he  duration  :f 
employment  of  program  participants  for  at 
least  .*  year  following  the  termination  of 
participation  in  federally  assisted  programs 
and  comparable  information  ~>n  other  em- 
ployees or  trainees  of  particlpatmg  em- 
plovers;  .ind 

'3)  total  dollar  ;ost  per  participant,  in- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages,  training, 
.ind  supportive  ser'  loes.  ail  imge  "benefits. 
and  .idmlnlstrative  costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  information 
on  a  State,  regional,  and  tiationai  basis,  ajid 
shall  include  such  information  in  the  report 
required  by  section  12  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  Snan- 
clai  assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment With  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities  in 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrimi- 
nate with  respect  to  any  program  participant 
or  any  applicant  tor  participation  :n  such 
program  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex,  political  aillUacion.  or 
beliefs. 

1 1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  flnan- 
criai  assistance  'or  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  programi.  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  in  'he  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be,  in  siny  way 
or  to  any  Extent,  engaged  in  the  conduct 
of  political  activities  in  contravention  of 
chapter  15  oi"  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
'  1  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  anan- 


clal  assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  pa-tlclpant* 
in  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  b« 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  pi^ce 
for  religious  worship. 

SPECIAL    REPORT 

Sxc.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  least  annually  a  detailed  report 
setting  forth  the  activities  conducted  under 
this  Act,  including  information  derived  from 
evaluations  required  by  section  10(c)  and 
1 1  (g)  of  this  Act  and  information  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  ( 1 1  participants  in  such  ac- 
tivities subsequently  secure  and  retain  pub- 
lic or  private  employment  or  participate  in 
training  or  employabillty  development  pro- 
grams. ( 2 )  segments  of  the  population  of  un- 
employed persons  are  provided  public  service 
opportunities  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

DcrrNTnoNs 
Sec.  13.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

1 1 1  •Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

i2)  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Common-:vealth  of  Puerto  Hlco, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samos, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacifle 
Islands 

1 3  i  "city"  means  an  Incorporated  munici- 
pality having  general  governmental  powers. 

i4i  "public  ser-i'ice"  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  work  in  such  fields  as  environ men- 
'al  quality,  health  care,  public  safety,  edu- 
cation, transportation,  recreation,  mainte- 
nance of  parks,  streets,  and  other  public  fa- 
cilities, solid  waste  removal,  pollution  con- 
trol, housing  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ments, rural  development,  conservation, 
beautiflcatlon,  auid  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  community  improvement. 

(5.  "health  care"  includes,  but  is  not 
Unuted  to.  preventive  and  clinical  medical 
treatment,  family  planning  .services,  nutri- 
tion services,  and  appropriate  psyciiiatnc, 
psychological,  and  prosthetic  services. 

(6,  'local  service  company"  means  a  com- 
munity development  ccrporatiou  or  other 
corporation,  partnership,  or  ether  ausuiess 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  public  service 
employment  program  or  compunent  thereof 
and  owned  or  operated  in  substantial  part 
by  unemployed  or  low-income  residents  of 
the  area  to  be  served. 

•  7)    "unemployed  persons"  means — 

I  A)  persons  who  are  without  ^obs  and  who 
want  and  are  available  fur  work;  and 

B ;  adults  who  or  whose/  families  receive 
monev  pavments  pursuant  to  a  5'ate  plan 
approved  under  title  L  IV.  X,  or  XVT  of  Um 
Social  Security  .Act  1 1  who  are  determined 
3y  the  Secretary  ul  Laocr.  in  lonsultatlon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  'o  be  available  for  -vrrk.  and  (2; 
who  are  either  il)  persons  w^t^!out  ;obs.  or 
11 '  persons  working  in  jobs  providing  in- 
sufficient income  to  enable  such  persona  and 
their  families  to  be  jelf-suppor-mg  with- 
out welfare  assistance; 

and  'he  determination  of  whetiier  personi 
are  without  :obs  ihail  be  naade  :n  accordanc* 
with  'he  criteria  ised  bv  the  Bureau  )f  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  ^f  Labor  to 
lefiiung  persons  as  mempioyed. 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec  14.  This  .Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment  and  the  determinations  to  be 
made  under  section  4ibi  shall  tase  into  ac- 
count 'he  rate  •>{  mempiovment  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  consecutive  months  even  •hou^ 
all  ir  part  of  such  penod  mav  Have  occurreo 
pnor  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  :o  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    ^^^^^^^^^^ 

TRIBUTES         ON         LEGISLATIVE 
ACHIEVEMENTS    THIS    WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  this  measure  marks  the  sec- 
ond achievement  for  the  Senate  this 
week.  On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  adopted 
the  proposal  that  extended  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  That  measure  was  ably 
and  efficiently  managed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  I,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Though  presenting  no 
controveisy  on  the  merits  that  proposal 
did  precipitate  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ;  an  amendment  which 
sought  to  extend  advanced  Federal  sup- 
port to  the  unemployment  compensation 
benefit  program.  I  wish  to  commend 
both  Senator  Long  and  Senator  Bayh 
for  cooperating  so  splendidly  to  assure 
the  disposition  of  that  measure  last 
Tuesday.  They,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge),  and  others  made  possible 
its  most  effective  and  efficient  handling. 

Today's  success  was  equally  magnif- 
icent. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  demonstrated 
his  immense  expertise  concerning  the 
Nation's  manpower  needs.  This  proposal 
to  provide  public  service  employment  for 
the  unemployed  indicated  again  his 
great  understanding  of  both  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  those  who  suffer 
because  of  it. 

Joining  Senator  Nelson  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, His  cooperation  and  assistance 
were  indispenslble.  Particularly  to  be 
commended  as  well  is  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  who  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Proxtty)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  offered  their  own  strong — 
but  equally  sincere — views  respecting 
this  program. 

I  would  only  say  finally  that  the  lead- 
ership is  grateful.  The  Senate  may  be 
proud  of  the  achievements  obtained  this 
week.  The  cooperative  efforts  involved 
have  meant  that  the  Senate  has  been 
able  to  remain  current  with  its  program. 
We  are  up-to-date  as  far  as  the  calendar 
of  business  is  concerned  and  that  is  al- 
ways welcome  information. 


ACQUISITIONS  BY  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  ANTIQUITIES  AND  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution.  This  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Antiquities  and  the  Arts  as 
they  affect  the  Senate — Senator  Proutt 
and  Senator  Jordan  and  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  contact  Senator  Ellender,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  but  so  far  have 
been  imsuccessful,  I  ask  for  its  immed- 
iate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK) .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

Senate  Resoltttion  95 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Commission  on 
Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  addition  to  any  au'horlty  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  Senate  Resolution  382, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  agreed  to  October  1.  1968, 
is  authurized  to  acquire  any  wcrk  of  art,  his- 
torical object,  document  or  material  relating 
to  historical  matters,  or  exhibit  for  place- 
ment or  exhibition  in  the  Senate  wmg  of 
the  Capitol,  the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  or 
In  rooms,  spaces,  or  corridors  thereof 

(b)  This  resolution  shall  be  efleciive  as  of 
March  1.  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  original  res- 
olution which  was  agreed  to  unanimous- 
ly by  the  Senate  on  October  1,  1968,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  382 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities 
of  the  United  States  Senate  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Commission")  consisting 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  and  ml- 
orlty  leaders  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress.  Three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  fix  a  lesser  number  which 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  taking 
of  testimony. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Curator 
of  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Senate  vi'bo 
shall  be  appointed  by  and  be  an  employee 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  Curator 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  CJommlsslon, 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
gross  rate,  not  to  exceed  (22,089  per  annum 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission.  At  the  request 
of  the  Commission  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  detail  to  the  Commission  such  addi- 
tional professional,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants as,  from  time  to  time,  It  deems  neces- 
sary. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  be  empowered 
to  hold  hearings,  summon  witnesses,  admin- 
ister oaths,  employ  reporters,  request  the 
production  of  papers  and  records,  take  such 
testimony,  and  adopt  such  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  Its  bearings  and  meetings,  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  supervise,  hold, 
place,  and  protect  all  works  of  art,  historical 
objects,  and  exhibits  within  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol,  and  In  all  rooms,  spaces,  and 
corridors  thereof,  which  are  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  Its  judgment  to 
accept  any  works  of  art,  historical  objects,  or 
exhibits  which  may  hereafter  be  oflJered,  giv- 
en, or  devised  to  the  Senate,  Its  committees, 
and  Its  officers  for  placement  and  exhibition 
in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Senate  OflBce  Buildings,  or  In  rooms,  spaces, 
or  corridors  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  It  deems  necessary  for  the 
care,  protection,  and  placement  of  such 
works  of  art,  exhibits,  and  historical  objects 
In  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  and  the 


Senate  OtEce  Buildings,  and  lor  their  ac- 
ceptance on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  Its  com- 
mittees, and  officers.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public. 

(c)  Regulations  authorized  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1820  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(40  U.S  C.  193)  to  be  issued  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  for  the  protection  of 
the  Capitol,  and  any  regulations  Issued,  or 
activities  undertaken,  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  In  carrying  out 
duties  relating  to  the  care,  preservation,  and 
protection  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Commission  may  Issue  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ( b ) . 

(d)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  In  consultation  with 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  consistent 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (b) ,  shall  have  respon- 
slbUlty  for  the  supervision,  protection,  and 
placement  of  all  works  of  art,  historical  ob- 
jects, and  exhibits  which  shall  have  been 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mission or  acknowledged  as  United  States 
property  by  inventory  of  the  Commission, 
and  which  may  be  lodged  in  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol  or  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
by  the  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  supervision  and  maintenance 
of  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  on  the  princi- 
pal floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol 
Insofar  as  It  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  patriotic 
shrine  in  the  Oapltol  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  but  at  least  once  every  ten  years,  pub- 
lish as  a  Senate  document  a  list  of  all  works 
of  art,  historical  objects,  and  exhibits  cur- 
rently within  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlngs,  together 
with  their  description,  location,  and  with 
such  notes  as  may  be  pertinent  to  their  his- 
tory. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission 
the  sum  of  $15,000  each  fiscal  year,  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission :  Prot'tded,  That 
no  payment  shall  be  made  from  such  ap- 
propriation as  salary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  95)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  instead  of  taking 
up  S.  581,  which  was  to  be  taken  up  at 
this  time,  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
at  the  end  of  today's  session  and  made 
the  pending  business  for  Monday  morn- 
ing next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In  ad- 
dition, other  business  will  be  taken  up 
today — a  bill  from  the  Calendar,  a  con- 
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ference  report  by  the  distlnginshed  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  and  other  matters. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  RE- 
MOVAL OF  DISCRIMINATORY  EEC 
PREFERENCES  AGAINST  U.S.  CIT- 
RUS EXPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
52.  S.  Res.  89. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  iS.  Res.  89 1  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
prompt  removal  of  discriminatory  prefer- 
encAS  on  citrus  fruits  granted  tn  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  and  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  If  such  dis- 
criminatory preferences  are  not  promptly  re- 
moved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanatory 
statement  contained  in  the  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  .  • 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PtTKPOSa   OF  THX  RKSOLtmON 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  Prasldent  to 
promptly  make  every  effort  to  obtain  the 
removal  of  the  discriminatory  Import  prefer- 
ences maintained  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  with  reepect  to  citrus  fruits  and, 
should  such  efforts  not  succeed,  to  exercise, 
within  60  days  of  the  date  of  this  resolution 
hiB  authority  to  IncreaM  U.S.  Import  duties 
or  Impose  other  Import  reetrlctlons  against 
piX)duots  entering  the  U.S.  market  from  the 
Ruropean  Economic  Community. 


Oenkbal  Statkmkmt 
backcbot7ns 

On  September  1,  1969,  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  entered  Into  discrimina- 
tory agreements  with  Tunisia  and  Morocco, 
granting  to  those  countries  an  80  percent 
reduction  in  the  European  Community's 
common  external  tariff  on  fresh  oranges  and 
lemons.  Contrary  to  accepted  principles  In 
International  trade,  these  duty  reductions 
w«r«  not  given  to  all  trading  nations.  In 
return,  these  two  countries  gave  certain  dis- 
criminatory concessions  to  the  European 
Common  Market.  These  actions  are  a  clear 
violation  of  trade  agreements  and  they  Im- 
pair concessions  granted  to  the  United  States 
In  trade  agreements  negotiated  tinder  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

Because  these  discriminatory  arrangements 
also  would  have  adversely  affected  the  trade 
of  Spain  and  Israel,  the  EBO  granted  a  40- 
percent  reduction  In  Its  common  external 
tariff  on  oranges  and  lemons  to  these  coun- 
tries. Recognizing  the  Illegality  of  these  pref- 
erences to  Spain  and  Israel,  the  EEC  re- 
quested a  waiver  from  Its  most-favored- 
natlon  obllgatloiM,  under  the  OATT.  The 
United  States  and  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries opposed  thlSb  When  It  became  apparent 
that  the  waiver  would  not  be  granted,  the 
Etiropean  Community  withdrew  Its  request 
and  said  It  would  withdraw  the  duty  reduc- 
tions to  Spain  and  Israel.  However,  these 
preferential  concessions  to  Spain  and  Israel 
were  withdrawn  only  after  the  major  part  of 


the  U.S.  citrus  shipping  season  was  over  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  withdrawal  was 
not  effective.  Moreover,  on  October  1,  1970. 
as  part  of  broader  agreements  the  European 
Community  reinstated  the  40-percent  prefer- 


ence for  oranges  and  lemons  from  Spain  an^ 
Israel,  and  gave  a  preference  to  Israel  foe 
grapefruit.  These  preferences  also  violate 
trade  agreements  negotiated  with  the  United 
States. 


EEC  TARIFF  PREFERENCES.  DURING  U.S.  MARKETING  SEASON  FOR  CITRUS  FRUITS 
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IMPACT     or     DISCRIMINATORT      PRXFEXKNCES     ON 

CTTKOS  rscrrs 

The  effect  of  these  preferential  rat«s  has 
already  been  felt  by  U.S.  esporters  of  citrus 
fruit.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future  the 
effects  wUl  be  much  greater. 

In  the  1969-70  season  the  European  Com- 
munity Increased  Its  Import  tonnages  of 
fresh  oranges  from  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Spain, 
and  Israel  by  19  percent  over  the  previous 
year  while,  during  this  same  fieriod,  U.S. 
shipments  of  oranges  to  the  Coaununlty  de- 
clined by  33  percent.  On  a  dollar  basis  U.S. 
exports  of  fresh  oranges  to  the  Community 
declined  by  (4.7  million  m  1969-70  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  Thus,  the  coun- 
tries receiving  the  preferences  gained  con- 
siderably In  their  trade  while  U.S.  sales  were 
cut  by  one-third.  Other  countries  not  party 
to  the  preferential  arrangements  such  as 
Brazil  and  Cyprus  also  have  suffered  a  de- 
crease In  their  orange  exports  to  the  Com- 
mutUty.  An  end  to  the  discrimination  Is  ur- 
gently needed  as  about  two-thirds  of  total 
VS.  orange  exports  to  the  Community  move 
during  the  brief  span  of  only  4  months — 
April,  May,  June,  and  July.  These  4  months, 
therefore,  are  highly  critical  for  U.S.  shippers. 
If  the  preferences  are  not  removed  immedi- 
ately, U.S.  exporters  will  stiffer  from  a  repe- 
tition of  the  experience  of  last  season  which 
showed  a  patem  of  greater-than-usual  Im- 
p>orts  Into  the  EEC  of  fresh  oranges  from 
Morocco,  Tunisia.  Sf>aln,  and  Israel,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  shipping  season  from  these 
sources  Into  the  U.S.  season,  and  a  decline, 
both  relative  and  absolute.  In  U.S.  sales  In 
an  expanding  Community  market. 

BBOADKE    mi^ICATIONS    OF    EEC    PBETEXSNCZS 

The  European  Economic  Community  has 
now  entered  into  special  preferential  ar- 
rangements with  no  less  than  28  nations. 
The  Community  Is  expanding  Into  a  world- 
wide discriminatory  trading  bloc  which  could 
ultimately  Include  countries  from  Latin 
America  and  the  Far  East  as  well  as  most  of 
Europe.  These  discriminatory  arrangements 
are  snowballing  to  the  point  where  the 
United  States  will  find  Its  access  to  world 
markets  severely  restricted. 

The  special  preferential  arrangement  en- 
tered into  with  these  nations.  Including  the 
Mediterranean  countries  Involve  two-way 
discrimination.  The  European  Community 
exacts  trade  concessions  from  the  country  to 
which  It  grants  preferential  import  conces- 
sions. Thus,  U.S.  exports  are  subject  to 
double  injury. 

The  citrus  fruit  problem  Involves  the  Im- 
portant principle  of  nondiscrimination  In  in- 
ternational trading  relations.  Further  ero- 
sion of  this  principle  will  surely  break  up  the 
world  Into  competitive  trade  blocs  each  seek- 
ing to  outdo  the  other  in  granting  special 
discriminatory  preferences  to  third  countries. 
This  has  very  clear,  but  uncomfortlng,  con- 
sequences for  the  political  cohesion  of  the 
free  world. 


The  committee  Is  concerned  that  existing 
U.S.  statutes.  Internationa!  agreements,  and 
Institutional  arrangements  are  not  being 
adequately  employed  to  deal  with  these 
pressing  current  problems  In  International 
trade.  The  executive  branch  must  be  mote 
aggressive  In  protecting  the  trading  interests 
of  the  United  States  from  unfair  trade  prsc- 
tlces  such  as  the  discriminatory  bllatenl 
trade  agreements  negotiated  by  ?he  European 
Community. 

REMEDIES    AVAn.ABLE    tTNDEB    EXISTING    LAW 

The  Congress  has  provided  certain  remedies 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  discrimination  In 
International  trade.  Specifically,  in  1962  thf 
Congress  enacted  Section  262  of  the  Trad* 
Expaivslon  Act  which  provides,  inter  alia, 

(a)  Whenever  unjustifiable  foreign  import 
restrictions  impair  the  value  of  tariff  com- 
mitments made  to  the  United  States,  oppres 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually 
advantageous  basts,  the  President  shall — 

1 1 )  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  stepi 
within  his  power  to  eliminate  such  restrlo- 
tions. 

(2)  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  any  United  States  im- 
port restriction  under  section  201(a)  In  or- 
der to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
suiy  such  restrictions,  and 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any 
trade  agreement  under  this  Act  and  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  necessary  and  approprtate. 
Impose  duties  or  other  Important  restrlctloiu 
on  the  products  of  any  foreign  country  or 
Instrumentality  establishing  or  maintaining 
such  foreign  import  restrictions  against 
United  States  agricultural  products,  wbsn 
he  deems  such  duties  and  other  lii^>ort  r^ 
strlctlons  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  or  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  such  foreign  Import  restrlctloni 
and  to  provide  acceas  for  United  States  ag- 
ricultural products  to  the  markets  of  such 
country  or  Instrumentality  on  an  equltablt 
basis. 

Section  338,  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  pro- 
vides, inter  alia, 

(a)  ADumoWAL  Duties. — The  President 
when  he  finds  that  the  public  interest  will 
be  served  thereby  shall  by  proclamation  spec- 
ify and  declare  new  or  additional  duties  a> 
hereinafter  provided  upon  articles  wholly  or 
In  part  the  growth  or  product  of.  or  imported 
In  a  vessel  of,  any  foreign  country  whenever 
he  shall  find  as  a  fact  that  such  country— 

1 1 )  Imposes,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
the  disposition  in  or  transportation  in  tranit 
through  or  reexp>ortatlon  from  such  coun- 
try of  any  article  wholly  or  In  part  the  growth 
or  product  of  the  United  States  any  unrea- 
sonable charge,  exaction,  regulation,  or  limi- 
tation which  Is  not  equally  enforced  upon 
the  like  articles  of  every  foreign  country:  « 

(2)  Discriminates  in  fact  against  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  directly  cr  in- 
directly, by  law  or  administrative  regulatlco 
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or  practice,  by  or  in  respect  to  any  customs, 
tonnage,  or  port  duty,  fee.  charge,  exaction, 
clsaslflcatlon,  regulation,  condition,  restric- 
tion or  prohibition,  In  any  such  manner  as  to 
place  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  at 
a  disadvantaged  compared  with  the  com- 
merce of  any  foreign  country. 

(b)  Exclusion  From  Importation. — If  at 
any  time  the  President  shall  find  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  any  foreign  country  has  not  only 
dUcrimlnated  against  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  as  aforesaid,  but  has,  after 
the  Issuance  of  a  proclamation  as  author- 
ized In  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section,  main- 
tained or  Increased  Its  said  discrimina- 
tions against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  Is  hereby  authorized, 
If  he  deems  It  consistent  with  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  to  issue  a  further 
proclamation  directing  that  such  products 
of  said  country  or  such  articles  Imported  In 
Its  vessels  as  he  shall  deem  consistent  with 
the  public  interests  shall  be  excluded  from 
importation   into  the   United   States. 

(c)  Application  or  Proclamation. — Any 
proclamation  Issued  by  the  President  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall,  if  he 
deems  It  consistent  with  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  extend  to  the  whole  of 
any  foreign  country  or  may  be  confined  to 
any  subdivision  or  subdivisions  thereof:  and 
the  President  shall,  whenever  he  deems  the 
public  interests  require,  suspend,  revoke, 
supplement,  or  amend  any  such  proclama- 
tion. 

(d)  DtrriES  to  Oitset  Commercial  Dis- 
advantages.—Whenever  the  President  shall 
find  as  a  fact  that  any  foreign  country 
places  any  burden  or  disadvantage  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  any  of  the 
unequal  impositions  or  discriminations 
aforesaid,  he  shall,  when  he  finds  that  the 
public  Interest  will  be  served  thereby,  by 
proclamation  specify  and  declare  such  new 
or  additional  rate  or  rates  of  duty  as  he 
shall  determine  will  offset  such  burden  or 
disadvantage,  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem  or  its  equivalent,  on  any  prod- 
ucts of,  or  on  articles  Imported  In  a  vessel  of, 
such  foreign  country;  and  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  such  proclamation  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  the  ar- 
ticles enumerated  In  such  proclamation 
when  imported  Into  the  United  States  from 
such  foreign  country  such  new  or  additional 
rate  or  rates  of  duty;  or,  in  case  of  articles 
declared  subject  to  exclusion  from  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subdivision  (b)  of  this  section,  such 
articles  shall  be  excluded  from  Importation. 

(e)  Dunes  to  OrFsrr  BEmnrs  to  Thiro 
CotJNTBT. — Whenever  the  President  shall 
And  as  a  fact  that  any  foreign  country  Im- 
poses any  unequal  imposition  or  discrimina- 
tion as  aforesaid  upwn  the  commerce  of  the 
Cnited  States,  or  that  any  benefits  accrue 
or  are  likely  to  accrue  to  any  Industry  in  any 
foreign  country  by  reason  of  any  such  Im- 
position or  dlacrlmlnatilon  imposed  by  any 
foreign  country  other  than  the  foreign  coun- 
try In  which  such  industry  Is  located,  and 
whenever  the  President  shall  determine  that 
any  new  or  additional  rate  or  rates  of  duty 
or  any  prohibition  hereinbefore  provided  for 
do  not  effectively  remove  such  Imposition  or 
discrimination  and  tliat  any  benefits  from 
any  such  imposition  or  discrimination  ac- 
crue or  are  likely  to  accrue  to  any  Industry 
in  any  foreign  country,  he  shall,  when  he 
finds  that  the  public  Interest  vrtll  be  served 
thereby,  by  proclamation  specify  and  declare 
such  new  or  additional  rate  or  rates  of  duty 
upon  the  articles  wholly  or  in  part  the 
growth  or  product  of  any  such  Industry  as 
he  shall  determine  will  offset  benefits,  not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  or  its 
equivalent,  upon  Importation  from  any  for- 
eign country  into  the  United  States  of  such 


articles;  and  on  and  after  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  any  such  proclamation  such  new 
or  additional  rate  or  rates  of  duty  so  specified 
and  declared  in  such  proclamation  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  uf>on  such  articles. 

The  citrus  Industry  has  actually  sought  re- 
lief through  the  remedy  provided  by  section 
262  described  above.  In  June  of  1970,  the 
industry  petitioned  the  President  for  action 
under  this  provision.  In  August  of  1970  a 
hearing  was  granted  the  Industry.  The  Trade 
Information  Committee  which  Includes  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Commerce,  Treasury.  Agriculture,  Labor,  De- 
fense, Interior,  and  the  Office  of  Special 
Trade  Representative  unanimously  agreed 
that  discrimination  existed  in  this  case.  How- 
ever, despite  this  unanimity  no  relief  has 
been  obtained  for  the  UJS.  citrus  fruit  indus- 
try. 

The  executive  branch  has  discussed  the 
matter  with  our  European  trading  partners 
but  has  been  totally  unsuccessful  in  obtain- 
ing any  guarantee  that  the  discrimination 
will  be  removed.  Apparently,  the  European 
Economic  Community  either  does  not  be- 
lieve the  executive  branch  will  Impose  retali- 
atory measures  against  the  goods  of  the 
Community  entering  into  this  country  or 
does  not  care  It  It  does.  In  any  event  they 
are  unwilling  to  remove  the  discriminatory 
preference  granted  to  the  Mediterranean 
countries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  question  of  a  time 
termination  in  this  matter,  and  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we  gave  very  serious 
tiiought  to  bringing  about  a  full-dress 
debate  on  thus  resolution,  because  It 
should  be  noted  that  it  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  not  a  law,  and  that  is 
one  mitigating  factor.  The  other  factor 
is  that  it  does  ask  the  President — and  we 
do  not  ask  these  things  lightly — to  take 
remedial  steps  within  60  days  "against 
the  European  Economic  Community." 

That  would  be  a  pretty  formidable 
order,  as  I  say,  if  this  were  legislation. 
But  it  Is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, and  it  does  bring  before  us  a  very 
grave  question.  The  grave  question  is 
this:  The  United  States  is  now  commit- 
ted to  join  in  a  scheme  of  generalized 
preferences  to  the  manufacturers  and 
semimanufacturers  of  the  developing 
coimtrles,  or  are  we  going  to  stand  on  the 
sidelines  as  the  Europeans  and  Japan 
implement  a  generalized  preferences 
scheme  that  the  last  two  U.S.  adminis- 
tration's helped  pioneer  and  promote. 

It  Is  my  fear  that  If  the  U.S.  Congress 
does  not  authorize  the  United  States  to 
live  up  to  the  solemn  commitment  the 
U.S.  Government  made  in  the  OECD  and 
the  United  Nations,  that  we  will  have 
played  into  the  hands  of  those  Europeans 
who  favor  proliferating  regional  prefer- 
ences schemes,  who  favor  protectionism, 
and  who  favor  an  inward-looking  Com- 
mon Market. 

In  addition  to  their  recent  decision  to 
Implement  a  non-reciprocal,  non-dls- 
crimatory  tariff  preferences  scheme,  the 
European  Economic  Community  also  has 
made  recently  special  deals  with  African 
and  Mediterranean  countries  which 
seem  to  the  United  States  to  very  strongly 


to  transgress  upon  the  general  policy  of 
MFN  to  which  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  a  party  in  the  OATT. 
There  seemingly  Is  a  contradiction  here. 
It  seems  to  me  that  where  we  have  sua 
admitted  grievance  which  carries  the 
seeds  of  danger  of  disturbing  the  world's 
trade. 

This  resolution  now  before  the  Senate 
is  symbolic  of  the  issues  that  the  coim- 
trles of  the  free  world  will  face  in  the 
years  ahead — namely  will  the  free  world 
split  Into  regional  £uid  warring  tnuilng 
blocs  or  will  an  open  trading  world  be 
maintained  with  all  this  means  for  UB. 
exports  and  the  exports  of  other  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States.  I  have  decided 
not  to  interpose  any  objection  to  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution.  I  support 
the  idea  of  causing  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Commtmity  to  rethink  its  future 
trade  policies  particularly  now  as  the 
negotiations  with  the  UK  are  under- 
way— just  as  we  are  rethinking  our  pol- 
icies— Europe  cannot  continue  negotiat- 
ing specialized  preferential  arrange- 
ments to  the  world  that  It  wants  a  sys- 
tem of  generalized  preferences.  In  order 
to  bring  up  our  friends  and  trading  part- 
ners rather  sharply  and  to  point  a  finger 
at  what  is  contributing  to  the  protection- 
ist mood  in  the  United  States,  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  interpose  an  objection  to  the 

resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BtTR- 
DicK) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    with    Its    preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

B.  Res.  89 
Whereas   discrimination    in   international 
trade  is  contrary  to  the  trading  interests  of 
aU  nations;  and 

Whereas  proliferation  of  discriminatory 
trade  arrangements  by  the  Euopean  Eco- 
nomic Community  Is  harmful  to  the  world 
trading  system;  and 

Whereas  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity has  recently  accorded  preferential  tariff 
treatment  with  reep>ect  to  citrus  fruit  from 
Tunisia.  Morocco,  Spain,  and  Israel,  to  the 
detriment  of  United  States  exports;  and 

Whereas  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity has  received  preferential  concessions 
from  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  Israel  in 
return  for  Its  discriminatory  preferences, 
also  to  the  detriment  of  United  States  ex- 
ports; and 

Whereas  these  discriminatory  preferences 
violate  trade  agreements  and  impair  conces- 
sions granted  to  the  United  States  in  trade 
agreements  negotiated  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  enacted  section  252  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  and  section  338  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  remedies  for  injury  to 
United  States  export  trade  arising  from  such 
discriminatory  preferences:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  shall  promptly  make  ev- 
ery effort  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
criminatory import  preferences  maintained 
by  the  European  Economic  Community  with 
reepect  to  citrus  fruits  and,  should  such  ef- 
forts not  succeed,  the  President  shall  take 
appropriate  remedial  steps  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  this  resolution  against  the 
European  Economic  Community  pursuant  to 
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s«ciian  252   oi   ihe  Trade  ExpaiLsion   Acc   ol 
ISMU  or  section  iSA  oi  Ui«  Taria  Act  of  1930. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  789'  to 
amend  the  tobacco  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustmenc 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  with  an  amend- 
ment ui  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  m 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguii.hed  Senator  from 
Maine  y  Mrs.  Smith  ' . 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


DESIGNATION  BY  THE  .\RMY  OF  ITS 
INITIAL  REVIEWING  AUTHORITY 
IN  THE  GALLEY  CASE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  tins  morumg  to  find 
upon  inquiry  to  the  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Army  not  only 
that  the  initial  reviewing  authority  m 
the  Calley  case  had  not  been  designated, 
but  also  that  no  mdication  could  be  given 
as  to  how  soon  that  designation  would 
be  made. 

Because  ox  the  obvious  need  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  delay  in  the  final  dis- 
position and  decision  on  tins  case  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  a  letter  wiiich 
was  delivered  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  around  1  o'clock  tliis  alternoon. 

I  iik  unanimous  consent  :o  have  my 
letter  printed  in  the  R«coiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

\P&XL  1,   1971. 

TMi.  SSCaaiABY  OF  TKK  .V&MY, 

Depiinuitint  of  inc  Ai  my, 
WoifiingCoj^,  D.C. 

My  Usar  Mk.  SscBfiASY.  I  am  surprised 
to  .earu  upou  inquiry  this  aiornlng  tbiit  the 
imtial  reviewing  authoniy  in  the  Caiiey  case 
had  uut  yet  heea  designated  det>pit«  the  :oiig 
tiiuwn  conditions  that  prompt  a  deviation 
from  standard  practices  because  of  the  dis- 
quaUilcacion  aspects  in  this  case.  I  was  even 
Jurther  surprised  that  ao  indication  couid 
be  given  at  this  time  as  to  how  soon  the  re- 
viewing authority  would  be  designated. 

Because  jf  the  Impact  or  the  Calley  case, 
not  only  upon  the  morale  of  military  per- 
sonnel, and  speclhcally  combait  personnel 
carrying  out  combat  orders,  and  as  well  the 
Impact  upon  the  morale  of  the  entire  Amer- 
ican public,  It  seems  incumb«nt  u{>on  the 
Deparuneut  of  the  Army  to  expedite  this  case 
an   rapidly    aa   the   Interests  of   Jusuce   and 

hiimantty  permit. 

F'or  the  Bjepariment  of  the  .\rmy  it  this 
time  to  be  in  a  position  of  reporting  that  not 
only  haa  there  been  no  designauon  of  the 
initial  reviewing  Authority,  but  that  there 
La  no  ludicatiou  as  to  how  soon  that  deeigoa- 


tlon   will   be   made   gives   the  very  opposite 
impression  of  avoiding  unnecessary  delay. 

Surely  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  zhia 
;s  not  -ia  ordinary  court-martial  without 
servicewiUe  and  national  implications  and 
..•npaot.  Sureiy  the  ;n.t:ai  reviewing  author- 
ity designation  should  have  oeev.  designated 
by  tii.s  time,  surely  there  should  be  no  lur- 
ther  delay  :n  that  designation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mahua&et   Chase   Smtth, 

U.S.  Senator. 


EXPORT-IMPORT   BANK    ACT 
AMENDMENTS   OP  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  chat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
53.  S.  531.  I  do  this  so  that  it  will  become 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.    581 

To  amend  the  Export-Import  Banlt  .\ct  of 
1945.  as  amended,  to  allow  for  greater  ex- 
pansion of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  to  exclude  BanJt  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  tjuuget  of  -he  Umted 
States  Government,  'o  extend  for  three  --ears 
the  period  within  whicii  'he  Bank  is  luthor- 
ized  to  e.xercise  its  functions,  to  increase  'he 
Banks  lending  authority  and  its  authorltv 
to  issue,  against  fractional  reserves  and 
igainst  lull  .-eserves.  insurance  ind  iuarau- 
tees.  to  authorize  the  oani  to  issue  :or  pur- 
ca.-u»e  by  iny  purchaser  ts  Jbilgatlons  ma- 
turing subsequent  to  June  30.  1978,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objec'.ioii  to  "he  present  consideriition  of 
Che  oil;? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coiiMder  ihe  bill  wriich  iiad 
been  reported  :rom  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  with 
in  amendment  co  strike  out  ail  after 
•he  enacting  clause  and  insert  'That  the 
Export-Impoit  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
.imended  12  U.S.C.  t535'  is  amended — 
li  >  By  insertmg  •  1 1 1 '  immediately 
after  Sec.  2.  a  '  of  such  Act.  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph.  " 

.2)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Bank,  m  the  discharge  of  its  functions  shall 
:iot  be  iriciudeU  .n  he  totals  of  the  budget 
of  -he  tjniied  States  Government  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  .^ny  annual  expenditure  and 
■let  lending  .  budget  outlays  i  limitations  im- 
posed on  the  budget  ■  f  the  United  States 
Ooverumem.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
iions  .jf  the  Govenuneut  Cori>orfttiou  Con- 
trol Act,  the  President  shall  transmit  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  program 
.icclvitles  and  for  idministrative  expense  of 
•he  Bank.  The  President  shall  report  anuual- 
y  to  the  Congress  the  amount  of  net  lending 
f  'he  Bani£  which  would  be  inciuded  ta  the 
•oiais  f  the  budget  if  the  United  States 
Government  if  'he  Bani's  acti'.ines  ivere  not 
e.tcluded  from  those  totals  as  a  result  of  'his 
-ectiun.  ' 

b  I  Section  2ic  i  1 1 1  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striiting  out  M, 600.000, 000"  and  inserting 
.11  lieu  thereby    SIO.OOO.OOO.OOO". 

0 1  Section  7  of  such  .\ct  ;s  amended  by 
nriking  out  •'»13. 500,000.000"  and  taser'ing 
m  lieu  thereof  "•20.000 .000 ,000". 

'di  Section  8  of  such  .\ct  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  m 
Ueu  thereof  "June  JO,  1976",  and  by  inserting 
immediately  following  the  words  "Secretary 
of  the  rreasury  '    or  any  other  purchaser::  . 


(ei  Section  2(bi  (3.  of  the  Export-Imoort 
Bank  .Act  of  1945  (12  USC.  835.bM8»Vl« 
amended  to  read  sis  follows: 

•  3  The  Bank  shall  not  .guarantee  insure 
or  extend  iredit.  or  participate  tn  the  extend 
iion  of  jredlt  in  cormectlon  with  i.\i  thepur- 
-ha^e  -f  anv  product,  technical  dau  ^ 
other  information  by  a  national  or  agency  of 
anv  nation  which  engages  m  artned  cnnflict 
declared  tr  nhertylse,  with  the  .-Vrmed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  i  B  •  'he  purchase  by 
anv  nation  or  national  or  agencv  thereof  i  of 
inv  produc  technical  data,  or  other  in- 
formation which  IS  'o  be  ised  principally  bt 
or  in  anv  such  nation  described  m  subpara- 
graph I  A  I    ■ 

ifi  Section  2(bt  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  .\c-  of  1945  (12  U3C  635(b)  i  la 
-imended  bv  adding  at  'he  end  of  paragraph 
1  '  'he  following:  "In  'he  exercise  of  its 
functions  'he  Bank  ^hall.  :n.sofar  as  feasible 
and  practicable,  provide  guarantees,  insur- 
ance, and  extensions  of  credit  at  rates  and 
jn  terms  and  conditions  which  are  reasonably 
competitive  with  the  Government-supporteel 
rates,  -erms.  and  other  conditions  available 
for  'he  tlnancing  of  exports  from  rhe  principal 
eoxintnes  vliose  exporters  compete  with 
United  States  exporters. 

Sec  2.  The  President  ihall.  within  thirty 
lavs  after  enactment  of  this  .■Vet.  report  to 
-he  Congress  ^he  amount  bv  which  the  an- 
nual expenditure  and  net  lending  limitation 
mpoeed  on  the  oudget  of  'he  United  States 
Gtiivemment  bv  title  V  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental  .\ppropnailoii3  Act.  1970.  will  be  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  amendment  made 
by  section  I  ( a  i  of  this  Act. 


ORDER  FOR  .\DJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AJM.  ON  MONDAY.  .\PRIL  5,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  F*resident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  chat  whrai  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  coday,  it 
stand  m  adjournment  ^antil  10  aji.  oa 
Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Btthdick  I .  Without  objection,  it  la  so 
ordered. 

RECOGNmON   OF   SENATORS 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
correct  to  state  that  the  distinguislied 
Senator  from  nUnoia  will  be  recognized 
for  15  mmutes  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Montana  now  speaking  for  the  fol- 
'. owing  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  i3 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  is  to  conduct  a  colloquy.  In 
order  to  make  certain  that  colloquies  are 
colloquies,  after  discussing  tliis  roatte 
with  the  distmgmshed  minonty  leader. 
I  think  It  advisable  that  each  Senator 
so  engaged  announce  it  ahead  of  time. 
so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  insofar 
as  determmation  of  the  deflnition  of 
what  the  word  colloquy  means  is  con- 
cerned. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
i\MENDMENTS  OP  1971 
CHAMGX  tN  vnmraiova  consent  \aaxMtaBi 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bt7rdick>  .  The  Chair  would  mquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  'onder  the 
manimo  US-consent  agreement.  regBrd- 
ing  tins  question  jf  -controlled  time. 
tvouid   tiie   Senator   like   co   iiave  th»» 
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agreement,  suspended  tmtil  Monday 
next? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed;  that  is 
correct.  I  ask  unanimous  consent — and 
this  has  been  cleared  all  around — that 
one  of  the  3  hours  allocated  to  the  bill 
be  added  to  one  of  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ments so  that  he  will  have,  on  one  oc- 
casion, at  least  a  2-hour  time  limitation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  imanimous-consent  agreement 
on  the  bill.  Does  it  protect  all  amend- 
ments and  all  amendments  to  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  any  time  on  the  bill 
Itself? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  3  hours,  but  I 
am  taking  1  hour  off  the  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  bill,  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  can  have  enough  time 
on  this  one  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  TOBACCO 
MARKETING  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 
OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP 
1938,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  789. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  i  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Act",  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
following  section  318  a  new  section  319  to 
read  as  follows: 

"FASM   POUNDAGE  QUOTAS   FOR   BURLEY  TOBACCO 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
thirty  days  following  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  proclaim  national  marketing  quotas 
for  burley  tobacco  for  the  three  marketing 
years  beginning  October  1,  1971,  and  deter- 
mine and  announce  the  amount  of  the  mar- 
keting quota  for  burley  tobacco  for  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  October  1,  1971,  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

"Within  thirty  days  following  such  proc- 
lamation, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  of  the  farmers  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  1970  crop  of  burley  to- 
bacco to  determine  whether  they  favor  or 
oppose  the  establishment  of  farm  market- 
ing quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  as  provided 
in  this  section  for  the  three  marketing  years 
beginning  October  1,  1971.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  such  referendum  approve 
marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage  basis,  mar- 
keting quotas  as  provided  in  this  section  shall 
be  In  effect  for  those  three  marketing  years. 
If  marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  are 
not  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  such  referendum,  no 
marketing  quotas  or  price  support  for  burley 
tobacco  shall  be  in  efTect  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  October  1,  1971.  Thereafter, 
the  provisions  of  section  312  of  the  Act  shall 
»pply:    Provided,   That   national    marketing 


quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  any  marketing 
year  subsequent  to  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  1971,  shall  be  proclaimed 
as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
announce,  not  later  than  the  February  1  pre- 
ceding the  second  and  third  marketing  years 
of  any  three-year  period  for  which  market- 
ing quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  are  In  effect 
under  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  each  of  such  years. 
If  marketing  quotas  have  been  made  effective 
on  a  poundage  basis  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  February  1 
of  the  last  year  of  three  consecutive  market- 
ing years  for  which  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  under  this  section,  proclaim  national 
marketing  quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  the 
next  three  succeeding  marketing  years  as 
provided  in  this  section.  Within  thirty  days 
following  such  proclamation,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  In  accordance 
with  section  312(c)  of  the  Act.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  more  than  one-tnlrd  of 
the  farmers  voting  oppose  the  national  mar- 
keting quotas,  he  shall  announce  the  results 
and  no  marketing  quotas  or  price  support 
shall  be  In  effect  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  for 
the  first  marketing  year  of  such  three-year 
period.  Thereafter,  the  provisions  of  section 
312  of  the  Act  shall  apply:  Provided,  that  the 
national  marketing  quota  and  farm  market- 
ing quotas  shall  be  determined  as  provided  In 
this  section.  Notice  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  which  will  be  In  effect  for  his  farm  for 
the  first  marketing  year  covered  by  any  refer- 
endum under  this  section  shall.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  be  mailed  to  the  farm  operator 
In  sufficient  time  to  be  received  prior  to  the 
referendum. 

"(c)  The  national  marketing  quota  deter- 
mined under  this  section  for  burley  tobacco 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  amount 
produced  In  the  United  States  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  in  the 
United  States  and  will  be  exported  during 
such  marketing  year,  adjusted  upward  or 
downward  In  such  amount  as  the  Secretary, 
In  his  discretion,  determines  Is  desirable  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  or  for  effecting  an  orderly  reduction 
of  supplies  to  the  reserve  supply  level.  Any 
such  downward  adjustment  shall  not  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  such  estimated  ultlzatlon 
and  exports.  For  each  marketing  year  for 
which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion 
may  estabUsh  a  reserve  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'national  reserve")  from  the  nation- 
al marketing  quota  in  an  amount  not  In 
excess  of  1  per  centum  of  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  to  be  available  for  making 
corrections  and  adjusting  inequities  In  farm 
marketing  quotas,  and  for  establishing  mar- 
keting quotas  for  new  farms  (that  Is,  farms 
for  which  farm  marketing  quotas  are  not 
otherwise  established). 

"(d)  When  a  national  marketing  quota  Is 
first  proclaimed  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  through  local  committees  deter- 
mine a  farm  yield  for  each  farm  for  which 
a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  estab- 
lished for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1,  1970.  Such  yield  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  averaging  the  yield  per  acre  for  the 
four  highest  years  of  the  five  consecutive 
years  beglruilng  with  the  1966  crop  year: 
Provided,  That  If  burley  tobacco  was  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  In  fewer  than  five  of  such 
years,  the  farm  yield  shall  be  the  simple 
average  of  the  yields  obtained  In  the  years 
during  such  period  that  burley  tobacco  was 
produced  on  the  farm:  Provided  further. 
That  If  no  burley  tobacco  was  produced  on 
the  farm  but  the  farm  was  considered  as 
having  planted  burley  tobacco  during  the 
immediately  preceding  five  years,  the  farm 
yield  will  be  appraised  on  the  basis  of  the 
yields  established  for  similar  farms  In  the 
area  on  which  burley  tobacco  was  produced 
during  such  five-year  period:  And  provided 


further,  That  the  farm  yield  established  for 
any  farm  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

"(e)  A  preliminary  farm  marketing  quota 
shall  be  determined  for  each  farm  for  which 
a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was 
established  fcir  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1.  1970.  by  multiplying  the  farm 
yield  determined  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  by  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
(prior  to  any  reduction  for  violation  of  regu- 
latioua  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act)  estab- 
lished for  suc.^  larm  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  October  1,  1970.  For  each  farm 
for  which  such  a  preliminary  farm  market- 
ing quota  Is  determined,  a  farm  marketing 
quota  lor  the  first  year  s."iall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  preliminary  farm  mar- 
keting quota  by  a  national  factor  obtained 
by  dividing  the  national  marketing  quota 
determined  under  subsection  (C)  of  this 
section  (less  the  national  reserve)  by  the 
sum  of  all  preliminary  farm  marketing 
quotas  as  determined  under  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  such  national  factor  shall  not 
be  less  than  95  per  centum. 

"The  farm  marketing  quota  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  shall  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  previous  year's  farm  marketing 
quota  by  a  national  factor  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  national  marketing  quota  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
(less  the  national  reserve)  by  the  sum  of  the 
farm  marketing  quotas  for  the  immediately 
preceding  year  for  all  farms  for  which  burley 
tobacco  marketing  quotas  will  be  determined 
for  such  succeeding  marketing  ye«w:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  national  factor  shall  not 
be  less  than  95  per  centum:  Provided  fur- 
ther, Tiiat  for  the  marketing  years  beginning 
October  1.  1972  and  October  1.  1973,  the  farm 
marketing  quota  for  any  farm  shall  not  be 
lees  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  one-half  acre 
times  the  farm  yield  times  one-half  the  sum 
of  the  figure  one  and  the  national  factor  for 
the  current  year,  or  (2)  the  farm  marketing 
quota  for  the  immediately  preceding  market- 
ing year  times  one-half  the  sum  of  the  fig- 
ure one  and  the  national  factor  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  farm  marketing  quota  so  com- 
puted for  any  farm  for  any  year  shaU  be 
Increased  by  the  number  of  pounds  by  which 
marketings  from  the  farm  during  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  year  were  less  than  the 
farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjustments)  : 
Provided,  That  any  such  Increase  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  (Including  leased  pounds)  for  the 
Immediately  preceding  marketing  year  prior 
to  any  Increase  lor  undermarketings  or  de- 
crease for  overmarketlngs.  The  farm  mar- 
keting quota  so  computed  for  each  farm  for 
any  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of 
pounds  by  which  marketing  from  the  farm 
during  the  immediately  preceding  year  ex- 
ceeded the  farm  marketing  quota  (after 
adjustments)  :  F^ovided,  That  if,  on  accotmt 
of  excess  marketings  In  the  preceding  year, 
the  farm  marketing  quota  is  reduced  to  zero 
pounds  without  reflecting  the  entire  reduc- 
tion required,  the  additional  reduction  re- 
quired shall  be  made  in  subsequent  market- 
ing years. 

"The  farm  marketing  quota  for  a  new 
farm  shall  be  the  number  of  pounds  deter- 
mined by  the  county  committee  with  ap- 
proval of  the  State  committee  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  for  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  the 
past  burley  tobacco  experience  of  the  farm 
operator;  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
available  for  the  production  of  burley  to- 
bacco; crop  rotation  practices,  and  the  soli 
and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  pro- 
duction of  burley  tobacco:  Provided,  That 
the  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  such  new 
farm  shaU  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
average  of  the  farm  marketing  quotas  for 
similar  farms  for  which  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  otherwise  established:  Provided 
further.  That  the  number  of  p>ounds  aUo- 
cated  to  all  new  farms  shall  not  exceed  thAt 
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portion  of  the  national  reserve  provided  by 
tbe  Secretary  for  establlsblng  quotas  for  new 
fanua. 

"(f)  When  a  poundage  program  Ifl  In  effect 
under  this  section,  the  farm  marketing  quota 
ziext  eetabllBhed  for  any  farm  shall  b«  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  hurley  tobacco  pro- 
diK>ed  on  any  farm  ( 1 )  which  Is  marketed 
at  having  been  produced  on  a  different  farm: 
(3)  for  which  proof  of  disposition  is  not 
furnished  as  required  by  the  Secretary;  and 
(3)  aa  to  which  any  producer  on  the  farm 
aiea,  or  alda  or  acqulescee  In  the  filing  of,  any 
false  report  with  respect  to  the  production  or 
marketings  of  tobacco:  Provided.  That  If  the 
Secretary  through  the  local  committee  finds 
that  no  jjernon  connected  with  such  farm 
caused,  aided,  or  acquiesced  In  any  such 
Irregularity,  the  next  established  farm  mar- 
keting quota  shall  not  be  reduced  under 
this  subsection.  The  reduction*  required  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to 
any  other  adjiistments  made  pursuEuit  to  this 
section. 

'•|g>  When  a  poundage  program  la  In 
effect  under  •.his  section,  farm  marketing 
quotas  (after  adjustments)  for  hurley  to- 
bacco may  be  leased  and  transferred  to  other 
farms  In  the  same  coxinty  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  contained  in  section  318  of 
the  Act:  Provided,  That  such  leases  and 
transfers  shall  be  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis: 
Provided  further,  That  any  adjustment  for 
undermarketlngs  or  overmarketlngs  shall  be 
attributed  to  the  farm  to  which  leased  and 
transferred :  Provided  further.  That  not  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  pounds  may  be  leased 
and  transferred  to  any  farm  under  this 
section:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
marketing  quota  .determined  for  any  farm 
subsequent  to  such  lease  and  transfer  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  farm  yield  established  under  sub- 
section (d>  of  this  section  by  50  per  centum 
of  the  acreage  of  cropland  in  the  farm. 

"(h)  Effective  with  the  marketing  year 
beginning  October  1.  1978.  no  marketing 
quota,  other  than  a  new  farm  marketing 
quota,  shall  be  established  for  a  farm  on 
which  no  hurley  tobacco  was  planted  or  con- 
sidered planted  In  any  of  the  five  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  farm 
marketing  quotas  are  being  established. 

"(1)  When  marketing  quotas  under  this 
section  are  in  effect,  provisions  with  respect 
to  penalties  for  the  marketing  of  excess  to- 
bacco and  the  other  provisions  contained  In 
secUon  314  of  the  Act  shall  apply,  except 
that: 

"  ( 1)  No  penalty  on  excess  tobacco  shall  be 
due  or  collected  until  110  per  centum  of 
the  farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjust- 
ments) for  a  farm  has  been  marketed,  but 
with  respect  to  each  pound  of  tobacco  mar- 
keted in  excws  of  such  percentage  the  full 
penalty  rate  shall  be  due.  payable,  and  col- 
lected at  the  time  of  marketing  on  each 
pound  of  tobacco  marketed,  and  any  tobacco 
marketed  In  excess  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjustments) 
will  require  a  reduction  In  subsequent  farm 
marketing  quotas  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 319(e)  :  Provided.  That  If  the  Secretary. 
in  his  discretion,  determines  it  Is  desirable 
to  encourage  additional  marketings  of  any 
grades  of  burley  tobacco  dtirlng  any  mar- 
keting year  to  insure  traditional  market 
patterns  to  meet  the  normal  demands  of 
export  and  domestic  markets,  he  may  au- 
thorize the  marketing  of  such  grades  without 
the  payment  of  penalty  or  deduction  from 
subsequent  quotas  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
centum  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  the 
farm  on  which  the  tobaooo  was  produced, 
and  such  marketings  sbAll  be  eligible  for 
price  support. 

"(3)  The  provisions  with  respect  to  penal- 
ties ooQtalned  In  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 314(a)  shall  be  revised  to  read:  "If  any 
producer  falsely  Identifies  or  falls  to  account 


for  the  disposition  of  any  tobacco,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  Ueu  of  assessing  and  collecting  penal- 
ties baaed  on  actual  marketings  of  excess  to- 
bacco, may  elect  to  aaseaa  a  penalty  computed 
by  multiplying  the  fuU  penalty  rate  by  an 
amount  of  tobacco  equal  to  26  per  centum 
of  the  farm  marketing  quota  i  after  adjust- 
ments) and  the  penalty  in  respect  thereof 
shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer.'. 

■'  ( 3 )  The  provisions  contained  in  the  fourth 
sentence  of  secuon  314(a)  shaU  not  be  ap- 
plicable. Por  the  first  year  a  marketing  quota 
program  eetabilahed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  Is  In  effect,  the  farm  marketing 
quota  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
secUon  319(e)  ahaU  receive  a  temporary  up- 
ward adjustment  equal  to  the  amount  of 
carryorer  penalty-free  burley  tobacco  for  the 
farm.  For  subsequent  years,  the  provisions  of 
section  319(c)  shall  apply. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulatlOQS  as  he  considers  necesary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  378  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  a  farm  for  which  a  tobacco  market- 
ing quota  has  been  determined  under  section 
319  of  this  Act,  the  words  'allotment'  and 
'acreage',  wherever  they  appear,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  'marketing  quota'  and 
'poundage',  respectively,  as  required." 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (C)  of  section  106  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  acreage  poundage  or  poundage  farm 
marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  under  section 
317  or  319  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  (It  pnca  support 
shall  not  be  made  available  on  tobacco  mar- 
keted in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  "-he  mar- 
keting quota  (after  adjustments)  for  the 
farm  on  which  such  tobbacco  was  produced, 
and  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  price-support 
eligibility,  tobacco  carried  over  from  one  mar- 
keting year  to  another  shall,  when  marketed, 
be  considered  tobacco  of  the  then  current 
crop." 

Sec.  4.  Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  312  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1312)  for  burley  tobacco  for  any  of  the  three 
marketing  yeexs  beginning  October  1.  1971, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section,  shall 
be  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  legislative  his- 
tory, the  House  amendment  contains  a 
tjrpographical  error  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  material. 

In  section  319(1) '3).  section  "319(c)" 
Is  referred  to  where  section  "319(e)"  is 
obviously  intended. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  material  or  neces- 
sary to  send  the  biU  back  to  the  House 
for  that  reason,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
making  legislative  history.  I  wanted  to 
make  this  statement. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  House  has 
amended  the  Senate-passed  burley  bill 
in  some  particulars,  and  I  have  discussed 
these  amendments  with  the  Senators 
representing  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
which  are  the  principal  burley-produc- 
ing  States  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  aunendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  direct 
attention  to  a  possible  questlan  of  Inter- 
pretation of  a  change  made  by  the  House 


in  the  Senate  bill,  which  I  introduced. 
One  of  the  differences  In  the  bill  S.  789 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  aa  am^»T^4f^^ 
by  the  House,  ia  a  technical  difference  In 
the  provision  permitting  the  leasing  of 
burley  quotas.  The  Senate  bill  had  di- 
rected the  leasing  provision  to  section  318 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended — ^which  provides  for 
the  leasmg  of  quotas  in  other  types  of 
tobacco,  but  does  not  permit  the  sale  of 
quotas.  The  House  provislan  Is  directed 
to  section  318  of  the  act,  which  permlU 
the  sale  as  well  as  the  lease  of  allotments 
for  a  few  limited  types  of  tobacco,  but 
the  House  language  carefully  specifies 
"lease  and  transfer"  throughout. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  House  committee  and  the  House  bill 
that  only  the  lease  of  burley  tobacco 
quotas,  not  their  sale,  is  authorized.  I  am 
informed  that  this  interpretation  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  O^artment  of  Agriculture.  This 
interpretation  is  shown  also  by  the  House 
committee  report.  No.  92-98,  which  states 
on  page  6: 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  lease  of  bur- 
ley tobacco  farm  marketing  quotas  .  .  . 

And  later — 

Farmers  who  do  aot  wish  to  continue  the 
production  of  burley  tobacco  could  transfer 
their  resources  to  other  enterprises  and  at 
rhe  same  ;lme  receive  some  income  from  the 
lease  of  their  farm  quotas. 

I  do  not  think  the  question  will  arise, 
but  thought  it  wise  to  make  this  point 
clear  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  bill, 
because  the  House  bill  did  at  one  time 
include  the  .sale  of  quotas,  but  was 
amended  to  permit  only  the  lease  of  bur- 
ley quotas. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgk)  if 
he  would  agree  with  that  interpretation. 

^Ai.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  interpretation.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  mj-  understand- 
ing also  the  intention  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  the  intention  of 
the  House  as  a  whole,  to  permit  the  leas- 
ing of  up  to  15,000  pounds  of  burley 
tobacco  quota,  but  not  to  permit  the  sale 
of  burley  quotas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
felt  very  strongly  that  this  bill  should  not 
include  the  sale  of  allotments.  I  opposed 
that,  and  would  oppose  a  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  of  allotments. 

I  do  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  MillerK  the  ranking 
minority  member  who  conducted  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  bringing  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  good  bUl,  and  one  which  in  fact  fol- 
lowed very  closely  the  recommendations 
I  made  to  the  committee  and  the  bill  I 
first  introduced. 

When  the  burley  poundage  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 'Mr.  Baker)  o?ered  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  imm 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin),  and  1 
Joined,  and  which  we  believed  would 
lighten  the  impact  upon  those  smaUer 
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tobacco  farmers  who  grow  one-half  acre 
or  less,  and  who  have  not  had  to  take  re- 
ductions under  the  acreage  program. 

In  the  House,  three  or  four  changes 
were  made  in  the  Senate  bill.  One  change 
increases  from  5,000  to  15,000  pounds  the 
amount  of  quota  a  farmer  may  lease.  A 
second  change  insures  that  no  farm 
quota  may  be  cut  more  than  5  percent  In 
any  year.  A  third  change  gives  the 
tobacco  farmer  with  one-half  acre  or  less 
some  relief,  insuring  that  In  the  years 
1972  and  1973,  their  cut  could  be  only 
half  as  large  as  those  who  grow  more 
than  one-half  acre  of  burley  tobacco — 
that  is,  not  more  than  2^  percent  in 
those  years — which  would  lessen  Uhe  eco- 
nomic Impact  upon  them  of  changing  to 
the  poundage  program. 

I  think  this  small-grower  provision  Is 
a  wise  and  ,iust  provision,  and  a  humane 
thing  to  do.  Many  of  these  farmers  de- 
pend for  their  cash  Income  on  their 
small  burley  allotments. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
change  the  method  of  production  control 
for  the  burley  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram from  an  acreage  basis  to  a  pound- 
age basis.  It  will  bring  the  burley  pro- 
gram, with  Its  90  percent  of  parity  sup- 
port price  guarantee,  into  balance  and 
equilibrium.  It  will  control  production 
so  as  to  steadily  reduce  any  surplus,  and 
in  a  few  years  bring  the  reserve  supply 
down  to  the  statutory  desirable  level  of 
2.8  years'  supply.  That  will  protect,  too, 
the  basis  of  support  for  this  successful 
farm  program. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  efforts.  I  think  this 
poundage  plan  will  straighten  out  the 
difficulties  now  being  the  burley  tobacco 
program,  into  good  shape.  I  think  it  will 
be  good  for  all  of  our  growers,  and  will 
be  fair  and  just  to  them.  I  know  they  ap- 
preciate his  deep  interest  in  them  and  In 
their  economic  welfare,  and  the  Interest 
of  all  who  have  helped  bring  this  pro- 
posal into  being. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  generosity.  I  compli- 
ment him  as  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
also  all  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  burley  tobacco  States — my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  senior  Senator  from  "Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd).  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong),  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr. 
Jordan),  who  is  unfortunately  111,  but 
who  will  soon  return  to  the  Senate.  And  I 
thank  all  who  worked  so  hard  on  this 
bill  in  the  House,  Congressman  John 
C.  Watts  who  introduced  the  companion 
bill  in  the  House;  the  chairman  of 
the  House  subcommittee,  Congressman 
ABBrrT,-  Congressman  Wampler  of  Vir- 
ginia; Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  of  my  own  dls- 
n\^l  Congressman  STUBSLErnELD.  and 
au  the  rest  who  were  members  of  the 
committee  or  helped  bring  this  bill  to  Its 
nnal  passage  todaj'. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  so  that  I  can 
make  this  brief  statement  In  support  of 
the  bill.  However,  before  I  do,  I  pay  my 
respects  once  again  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  for  their 
leadership  In  havhig  the  bill  passed  first 
in  the  Senate  and  in  getting  it  finally 
passed  in  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  having  no  burley  tobacco 
price-support  program  at  all.  We  were 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  economic  dis- 
aster In  the  burley  tobacco  areEis.  We 
were  teetering  on  the  brink  of  doing 
something  foolish  Indeed — falUng  to 
agree  on  this  matter.  However,  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  now  have  a  bill  that  is,  I  think, 
a  good  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill 
first  passed  by  the  Senate  Included  the 
amendment  that  I  offered.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  bill  has  been  improved  on  In 
the  House. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  tonight  will  ac- 
cept the  House  amendments  to  the  bill 
first  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  which  carried 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  which  was 
very  graciously  accepted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President.  I  pay  my  respects  to 
Representative  Watkins  Abbitt,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Tobacco  Subcommittee, 
Representative  William  Wampler,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, to  Representative  John  Watts,  of 
Kentucky,  sponsor  of  the  House  bill,  to 
Congressman  Frank  Stubblkfield,  of 
Kentucky,  and  to  Congressman  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  Jr..  of  Kentucky,  and  all  who 
worked  for  this  bill,  for  the  great  Interest 
they  evidenced  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
passage. 

Representative  Watts  and  Carter. 
while  not  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  played  a  great  part  in  the 
development  of  the  bill. 

I  also  pay  my  respect  to  the  staff  of 
the  committee  and  to  Bailey  Guard  who 
helped  greatly  to  secure  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  generosity  and  com- 
pliment him  on  the  part  he  played  In  the 
passage  and  Improvement  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CONVICTION  OF  LT.  WILLIAM 
CALLEY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
conviction  of  Lt.  Willlaun  Calley  for 
murder  at  My  Lai  has  set  off  a  wave  of 
public  resentment  across  the  Nation.  As 
evidence  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple over  the  Calley  case,  I  shall,  at  the 
conclusion   of   my   remarks,   submit   a 


sample  of  the  irate  telegrams  that  I  have 
received.  This  public  reaction  Is  of  such 
Intensity  and  Is  so  universal  that  it 
bears — even  demands — a  close  examina- 
tion by  our  elected  public  oCaclals. 

It  Is  important  for  us  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  greatest  of  deliberative  bodies, 
to  understand  the  basis  for  this  criticism 
and  to  see  if  it  has  been  truly  earned  and 
if  it  is  Justified.  In  advocating  this  ap- 
proach, in  no  way  do  I  suggest  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  respond  blindly  to  pressure 
of  opinion  or  to  unl:-Jormed  and  Irre- 
sponsible dislike  of  all  things  military. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
that  we  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the 
Calley  case  as  a  part  of  a  long  series  of 
events  related  to  an  impopular  war,  and 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  that  reflects 
not  only  our  own,  but  also  our  Nation's 
conscience. 

What  we  seem  to  face  today  is  a  lack 
of  public  confidence  that  stems  from 
many  factors — weariness  from  two-and- 
a-half-decades  of  cold  war,  disenchant- 
ment with  our  inability  to  solve  mount- 
ing internal  problems,  and,  above  all, 
the  strain  of  the  longest  war  in  our  his- 
tory—-this  poorly  directed,  intermina- 
ble war  in  Vietnam. 

This  war.  which  should  have  ended  In 
a  U.S.  victory  several  years  ago,  is  a  can- 
cer that  is  devouring  our  soul;  yet  It  has 
reached  such  a  stage  of  development  now 
that  there  seems  to  be  only  one  logical 
cure — the  Vietnamlzation  of  Vietnam 
and  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 
This  is  a  slow  cure,  and  It  tries  our  na- 
tional patience.  It  requires  as  a  vital  ele- 
ment, Armed  Forces  of  a  size  and 
strength  that  enable  us  to  withdraw  with 
both  honor  and  safety  for  our  troops 
that  are  in  Vietnam.  This  required  mil- 
itary force  needs  a  steady  supply  of 
young  men  from  our  society.  Hopefully 
the  need  for  new  recruits  wUI  soon  dwin- 
dle, and  will  eliminate,  for  all  time  in 
years  of  peace,  forcible  demands  for  our 
young  people  to  serve  in  the  armed 
services. 

Lieutenant  Calley  is  a  product  of  the 
times  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  has 
been  singled  out  for  punishment  for  ac- 
tions taken  In  the  heat  of  war.  No  one 
in  his  right  mind  can  condone  the 
slaughter  of  defenseless  women  and 
children. 

A  Jury  of  Lieutenant  Calley's  peers  has 
found  him  guilty  of  killing  a  number  of 
civilians.  We  do  not  yet  have  the  testi- 
mony to  examine,  but  we  can  reflect  that 
historically  military  justice  has  been  un- 
bending and  harsh  by  civilian  standards. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  Judgment,  the 
American  people  feel  that  Lieutenant 
Calley  has  been  singled  out  unfairly  as 
a  scapegoat  for  the  entire  war  and  all  of 
its  miseries  and  mistakes.  This  current 
wave  of  resentment  is  a  shock  of  revul- 
sion for  a  strange  war  in  strsmge  times. 
The  people  know  that  there  have  been 
atrocities  committed  on  both  sides.  They 
also  feel  that  when  a  war  Is  fought  in 
enemy  territory,  where  the  enemy  Is  of- 
ten in  civilian  clothes,  where  women  and 
children  have  killed  and  maimed  our 
fighting  men  with  boobytraps  and  hand- 
grenades,  that  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
should  be  given  to  the  American  fighting 
men. 
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The  people  are  voicing  resentment  over 
the  Calley  conviction  for  many  reasons, 
but  one  irniit  be  the  knowledge  chat  some 
day  a  son  or  relative  of  theirs  may  be 
thrown  into  a  similar  situation.  Who 
Knows  if  he,  too.  will  react  to  training, 
to  orders,  to  combat  pressures  and  the 
responsibility  of  command,  in  a  %vay  that 
wUl  also  bring  down  censure  on  his  acts? 
In  addition,  the  veterans  who  have  de- 
fended our  country  so  well  in  the  past 
regard  Lieutenant  Galley's  trial  as  a  slur 
upon  their  own  combat  experience,  and 
believe  that  his  conviction  undermines 
the  values  they  fought  to  protect.  These 
are  the  primary  reasons  for  the  re^ent- 
.nent  of  the  people  to  the  conviction  of 
Lieutenant  Galley.  The  American  people 
nave  a  vested  interest  m  a  matter  of  this 
kind  that  is  so  vitally  tied  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  examined  my 
conscience  and  have  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port. There  is  a  difference  between  war 
casualties  and  murder.  In  the  interest 
of  our  fighting  men  still  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  others  who  may  go  into  combat  in 
the  future,  I  believe  that  we  should  view- 
Lieutenant  Galley's  trial  as  a  serious  set- 
back to  our  Army  and  a  threat  to  our  fu- 
ture security.  Our  Armed  Forces  are  al- 
ready experiencing  difficulties  never  en- 
countered before.  The  Galley  conviction 
will  add  to  these  burdens  and  will  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  efficiency  of 
our  forces. 

Two  days  ago  I  conveyed  these  views 
to  the  President  in  a  telegram,  whicH  I 
shall  submit  for  the  Record.  Also,  I  urged 
him  to  review  the  case  as  Gommander 
in  Ghief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  con- 
sider the  record  from  the  points  of  view 
that  I  have  just  discussed.  It  is  my  hope 
that  he  will  either  set  aside  the  findings 
or  grant  Lieutenant  Galley  a  full  pardon. 

Further,  I  also  believe  that  pending 
trials  and  previous  actions  taken  for 
events  similar  to  those  that  led  to  Lieu- 
tenant Galley's  conviction  be  reexamined. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  telegram  of  March  30,  1971. 
to  the  President,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
letters  and  telegrams  received  at  my  of- 
fice be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Telegrams] 

March  30,  1971. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  Lt.  William 
Galley  for  murder  at  My  Lai  is  most  disturb- 
ing to  the  American  people  and  particularly 
to  our  men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Lt.  Galley,  whose  acts  were  performed  under 
combat  conditions  and  pressures,  could  well 
be  the  victim  of  circumstances  beyond  his 
control.  When  a  war  is  fought  in  enemy  terri- 
tory where  the  enemy  is  often  in  civilian 
clothee,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should  be 
accorded  to  American  fighting  men.  In  the 
Interest  of  the  morale  of  our  men  still  la 
Vietnam,  and  others  who  may  go  into  combat 
m  the  future,  I  urge  that  these  fEw;ts  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  you  review 
Lt.  Galley's  case  as  Commander  In  Chief. 
Respectfully. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Dillon.  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Tht;bmond, 

Washirigton,  DC: 

Copy  of  lelegram  sent  to  the  President: 
■•Mr.  President.  I  am  e.\-C()mbat  soldier  of 
World  War  II,  I  am  shocked  and  dismayed 
at  the  verdict  against  Lt.  Galley.  This  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  coun'ry  and  to  the  Army 
that  he  served.  You.  Mr.  President,  must 
right  this  terrible  wrong." 

M.\RION  M.  G.\s<auE. 

Greenville   S  C 
Senator  Strom  THrRMO.VD. 
Wa.ihington,  DC: 

I  orTer  you  sympathy  and  compassion  over 
all  the  communications  you  are  ecelvmg  in 
regards  to  Calley  trial  However,  the  man  is 
being  made  a  scapegoat.  Justice  has  not 
prevailed.  Advise  Presidential  intervention. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  Joe  R.  Bryson. 
Rfpublican  Member,  City  CounrH. 


CH.\aLESTON.  S.C. 

Senator  Strom  Thltrmond, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  Calley  conviction  Is  a  traaedy  on 
American  justice;  those  men  were  trained  to 
kill  the  enemy  largely  unknown  them.  In 
many  other  opinions  did  his  only  dutv.  now 
he  is  being  made  a  political  goat:  hope  the 
Congress  can  intervene  m  Galleys  behalf. 
Dr.  J    J    Glecklet.  M  D 

Professor   of   Phychiatrv . 
Medical   University  of  S  C. 

Greenville.  S  C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Wa.'ihmgton.  D.C.: 

Filled     with     indignation     over    injustice 
meated  Lieutenant  Calley. 

Mrs  Carolin.\  Hill. 


SP.4RT.\NBtrRG.  S  C. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Wa.--h'.ngton.  D.C  : 

I  thinls  it  a  dirty  shame  that  Lieutenant 
Calley  was  found  guilty.  He  should  never  have 
been  brought  to  trial  In  the  first  place.  This 
verdict  pleases  only  Hanoi.  All  along  he  has 
seemingly  been  picked  as  the  sacrificial  lamb 
la  some  weird  voodoo  rites  that  nobody 
seems  to  have  guts  enough  to  stop.  As  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  I  frantically  urge 
that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  secure  presi- 
dential or  congressional  pardon. 

Prank  H.  Crtmes. 


Greenville.  S.C. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington.  DC: 

.\3  veteran  of  World  War  Two  I  must 
vehemently  protest  Calley  verdict.  Each 
acquaintance  and  colleague  I  know  express 
same  opinion.  I  hope  you  get  millions  of 
iim;lar  messages.  Verdict  must  be  changed 
to  innocence. 

Dr.  James  E.  Lipscomb. 

Lt.  Col.  (retired). 


RiDGESPRING,    S.C. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,  D.C: 
We  protest  verdict  Calley  trial. 

Maynard  and  Carolyn  Watson. 

Great  Falls,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,  D.C: 

A  line  officer  has  admitted  condoning  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  drugs  by  aad  for  our 
men  in  Vietnam.  A  8a..-geant  who  was  obvi- 
ously Involved  in  every  act  occurring  in  My 
Lai  has  been  acquitted  for  any  wrong-doing. 
It  has  been  made  obvious  that  Lt.  Calley  was 
following  direct  orders  from  his  chain  of 
command.  If  you  do  not  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  right  this  terrible  miscarriage 
of  Justice,  you  are  not  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  this  land.  You  and  I  and  all  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  as  well  as  executive  branches 
of  government,  including  the  President  must 
share  with  Lt.  Calley  his  cross  of  martyrdom. 
If  he  had  dropped  the  A  bomb  on  Nagasaki 
or  Hiroshima  we  would  have  had  a  Medal  of 
Honor  atround  his  neck  as  opposed  to  the 
hangnaan's  noose  which  we  all  have  today 
awarded  Lt.  Calley 

Willi*m  M.  Tradek. 


Greenville.  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  DC: 

Conviction  of  Lt.  Calley  for  premeditated 
murder  is  national  disgrace.  Trust  Presiden- 
tial pardon  will  be  forthcoming.  All  my  col- 
leagues in  Greenville.  South  Carolina  share 
this  sentiment. 

Dr.  Morgan  T.  Milford,  M.D. 

Augusta,  Ga. 
Hon.  Strom  Thtrmond, 
Washington.  D.C: 

This  IS  a  protest  against  the  decision  la 
the  Calley  case. 

L.  H.  Gabteb. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Hon.  J  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Be  advised  our  stanch  objections  severe 
sentence  passed  on  Lieutenant  Galley.  Advise 
your  action. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Hab. 

Anderson.  S.C. 
Senator  Stkom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  DC: 

Sincerely  hop>e  you  will  use  all  influence  to 
help  William  Galley.  We  need  more  like  him. 
Regards. 

Leon  Chappell. 


Ch.\p.leston.  S  C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  DC: 

Consider  Galley's  trial  aad  coavictloa  na- 
tional disgrace.  Urge  you  as  commander  in 
chief  to  clear  his  name,  restore  confidence  in 
government  and  morale  of  servlcemea.  each 
serviceman  and  those  subjected  to  same 
predicament  if  he  exercises  individual  Judg- 
ment or  obeys  orders. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Abus. 


MULLINS,   S.C. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
WasJiington,  DC: 

Distressed  over  Calley  verdict  surely  some- 
thing can  be  done  one  man  should  not  pay 
for  what  has  been  going  on  with  many  others 
at  fault. 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Lipscomb. 


Charleston,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,    DC: 
Object  Lieutenant  Galley's  convicUon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Wat. 

Greenville,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,    D.C: 

Sir.  I  am  outraged.  If  Calley  is  guilty  of  pre- 
meditated murder,  so  is  every  American  who 
served  his  country  in  wartime. 

John  Barba. 

Gbebnville,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  am  thirteen 
years  old  and  the  conviction  of  Lt.  Calley 
has  made  me  so  mad  that  I  am  not  sure  I 
could  fight  for  my  country.  I  think  I  womd 
rather  spend  twelve  months  in  jail.  If  I  "O 
go  into  the  Army  I  will  not  shoot  anyone  If 
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someone  put  me  In  a  dark  room  with  people 

who  were  going  to  hurt  me  and  the  room  had 

innocent    people    also,    I    think    I    would    be 

swinging   at    anyone    nearby   wouldn't   you? 

Truly  yours. 

'  David  Salter. 

Ridgespring,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
V/a-ihington.D.C: 
We  strongly  protest  verdict  in  Calley  trial. 
Phillip  and  Harriet  Watson. 

Greenville,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington.  DC: 

A   grave    injustice    has    been    done    to   Lt. 
Calley    Glad    my    military    obligation    over. 
David  D.  Kennedy. 


Columbia,  S.C. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  hearing  of  Lt.  Wm.  Galley's 
conviction  oi  premeditated  murder  in  the 
Mia  massacre  this  is  outrageous  whatever 
sentence  they  impose  on  this  young  man  for 
a  Job  well  done.  I  would  gladly  take  his  place 

Ross  D.  Berby. 

Ridge  Spring,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  DC: 
Protest  verdict  Calley  trial. 

Leroy  and  Ella  Rankin. 

Greenville,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,  DC: 

Deeply  shocked  at  Lt.  Galley's  conviction. 
He  is  being  made  a  scapegoat. 

Arthur  Magill. 

Columbia,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Seventy  five  percent  of  your  people  are 
shocked  at  the  Army  decision  of  Lt.  Calley. 
Please  advise  how  to  rally  to  the  cause. 

Bob  Blake  Mahtin'b  Gttlt  Skbvice. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Senator  Stbom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Lt,  Calley  should  be  cleared  of  all  charges. 
He  Just  did  a  Job  as  ordered. 

Ronald  L.  Levesque. 


Ridge  Spring,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  feel  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  at  Ft. 
Bennlng.  I  implore  you  to  take  action  neces- 
sary to  save  our  Army  and  Nation. 

T.  C.  Wright. 

Greenville,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  am  deeply  disturbed  and 
very  concerned  of  the  findings  of  the  Galley's 
court  martial  and  feel  this  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  military  morale  and  ef- 
fectiveness. I  am  asking  you  to  look  at  this 
situation  and  use  every  avenue  possible  to 
free  this  Innocent  victim  of  our  military 
system. 

Ghief  M.  Sgt.  C.  G.  Bumgarner, 

U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

Charleston,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,    DC: 

The  verdict  and  results  of  the  trial  for  Lt. 
Calley  are  a  terrible  blow  for  all  parents  of 
sons  liable  for  service  to  their  country  as 
parents  of  two  sons  and  your  loyal  supports 
we  beg  you  to  speak  out  against  this  unjust 
verdict  and  use  your  infiuence  to  avoid  any- 
more such  action. 

Henry  and  Gertrude  Branton. 


Camarillo,  Calif. 
Senator  Strom  THtmMOND, 
Washington,  DC: 

Lt.  Calley  needs  help.  In  Ood's  name  see 
what  you  can  do. 

Amanda  Marriage, 

Sallet  Adams. 

IX)botht  Finton. 


Surely  we  can't  let  this  verdict  stand.  Please 
do  all  you  can  to  undo  this  terrible  miscar- 
riage of  Justice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O.  Pritchard, 
Grace  and  Helen  Pritchard. 


AUOUSTA,   Oa. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

If  Calley  is  guilty  then  we  have  no  busi- 
ness in  Vietnam.  Bring  our  men  home.  Pro- 
test where  it  counts  most,  yourself  and  the 
President. 

W.  A.  Jacobs. 


Roxboro,  N.G. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  conviction  of  Lt.  Galley  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  Nation.  Is  our  Government  allowing 
our  boys  to  be  treated  in  such  a  way;  then 
those  who  refu.se  to  serve,  stay  home  and 
help  them  to  become  millionaires,  like  Gas- 
sius  Clay? 

Jim  Fortune. 


Columbia,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,    D.C: 

The  conviction  of  Lt.  Calley  has  had  a 
great  demoralizing  effect  on  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam. I  trust  you  will  use  your  Influence  to 
see  that  the  President  or  Congress  rectifies 
this  great  injustice  immediately. 

Dan  S.  Judd. 


Spartansburg,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom   Thurmond. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Lt.  Galley's  conviction  undermines  basic 
moral  strength  of  Arme-d  Forces.  Do  what 
you  can  to  save  our  army. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Permenter. 


Megcetts,  S.C. 
Senator   Strom   Thltrmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  former  1st  Sgt.  during  the  Korean 
War  I  was  trained  to  kill  as  he  was.  I  protest 
a  conviction  that  was  placed  upon  him  to- 
day. 

Sgt.  E.  L.  COMMINS, 

Former  Mayor. 


Hartsville,  S.C. 

Senator  Strom   Thurmond, 
Washington.  D.C: 

If  the  William  Calley  verdict  is  Justice  we 
suggest  a  boycott  by  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  service  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. 

H.  L.  Matthews. 
Marion  Tyner. 
M.  E.  Macdonald, 
John  A.  Stephens, 
Wm.  E.  Redding, 
David  W.  Truett, 
W.  G.  Holley, 
Glenn  Allen, 
J.  T.  Andebson, 
DoTLE  B.  Carpenter. 
Hartsville,  S.C. 


Summerfield.  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,    DC: 

Protest  Galley  verdict  urge  clemency. 

Robbie    Barrinoton, 
Dorothy  Hair, 
Barbara  Ann   Reese, 

INA    BiNETT. 

Louise  Wilson. 

Cola,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thttrmond. 
Washington,    D.C: 

Honorable  Sir:  Please  be  Informed  that  I 
protest  the  Inhuman  treatment  accorded  Lt. 
Calley.  I  appeal  advise. 

Maj.  Carl  A.  Robinson,  Sr. 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,   D.C: 

Please  use  your  Infiuence  with  President 
Nixon  in  behalf  of  Lt.  Calley.  I  am  a  member 
of  105th  Medical  Btn.,  Spartanburg  National 
Guard,  am  greatly  distressed  over  the  deci- 
sion on  the  Calley  court  martial.  Again  please 
use  your  Influence  to  ask  the  President  to 
free  Lt.  Calley,  also  congratulations  on  the 
baby  girl. 

8pec./4C  Steve  Oilbeht. 

Cola,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thttrmond. 
Washington,   D.C: 

Help  Lt.  Calley  you  know  better  than  that, 
you  know  Lt.  Calley  got  a  rotten  deal. 

Barney  Neelet. 

Greenville,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,   D.C: 

Is  Lt.  Calley  to  be  sacrificed  to  appease  the 
antiwar  and  leftist  element  In  this  country? 


Ridgespring,  S.C. 

Senator  Strom   Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  Two  Pacific 
area  two  years  infantry  It.,  I  think  what  has 
been  done  to  Lt.  Galley  is  a  disgrace  to  all  of 
us.  What  do  you  think? 

R.  M.  Watson.  Sr. 

Hartsville,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom   Thltrmond. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Calley  verdict  and 
respectfully    request   justice. 

Dub  Walters, 
Marion  Humphries, 
Keith  Amerson, 
Ralph  Talbebt, 

Habtsville,  S.C. 

Rembebt,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom   Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Are  you  truly  with  us?  Nixon  is  against 
us  to  permit  Lt.  Calley  to  be  tried  or  any 
other  officer.  This  Is  the  end  of  the  greatest 
country  the   world  has  ever  known. 

Thomas  McLeod. 

Charleston,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  feel  the  conviction  of  Lt.  Galley  Is  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Communist.  This  is  Indeed  a 
dark  day  In  the  history  of  America. 

John  W.  Weeks. 

Flobencx.  S.C. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Re  decision  Lt.  Calley.  we  have  all  wont 
through  battles.  May  1  say  that  I  as  an  In- 
dividual was  taught  to  kill  World  War  n 
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and  Korea.  Thani  God  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  for  my  country.  Lt.  Calley 
Is  a  victim  we  could  all  have  been  the  same. 

Bob  PasvATTX. 
Amdebsom,  S.C. 

Senator   Stsom   Thcumond, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Either  Lt.  Calley  should  be  pardoned  or 
we  get  out  of  Vietnam  at  once. 

Rev.  Chasles  W.  Mosxlet. 

Chakleston,  S.C. 
Senator  Strom   Thttumond, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  strongly  object  to  this  verdict  on  Lt. 
Calley.  He  Is  only  a  human  being.  He  1b 
helping  to  help  this  country  and  this  world 
see  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

C.  L.  Jasch. 


Florknck,  S.C,  MarcK  29, 1971. 
Senator  Stbom  Tht;hmond, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAB  Sekatob:  I  would  like  to  voice  my 
protest  to  the  finding  of  the  Jury  In  the  trial 
of  Lt.  WllUam  Calley  today. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  Vm 
sure  there  are  thousands  of  similar  Incidents 
that  have  gone  unnoticed  by  anyone.  If  one 
Is  to  be  tried,  why  not  all. 

This  young  man  was  called  Into  service  and 
evidently  served  well  and  carried  out  his  or- 
ders. These  atrocious  things  occur,  but  In 
war  I  dont  believe  they  can  be  helped. 

This  Is  the  only  way  I  know  to  plead  for  Lt. 
Oalley  so  I'm  writing  you. 

If  you  know  of  anyone  who  could  let  my 
feelings  be  known  to,  please  talk  to  them. 

If  there  Is  anyone  who  could  help  if  I 
wrote  to  them,  I'd  appreciate  having  their 
name  and  address. 

Thank  you  for  good  representation  for  our 
8tat«. 

Tours  truly. 

Hehbixt  Cokes. 

Ajtobeson.  S.C,  March  29,  1971. 
Honorable  Senator  Strom  THtntMONn, 

Dkaji  Sib:  Tomorrow  night  I  will  have  a 
meeting,  there  wUl  be  64  boys  present.  I  am 
a  Scout  Master,  the  boys  are  Boy  Scouts.  Our 
openings  always  begin  with  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  Flag  The  Flag  is  one  that  you 
gave  to  our  Troop,  it  has  been  flown  over  the 
Oapltol  of  our  Nation.  I  am  wondering  to- 
night If  I  could  be  sincere  in  giving  the 
Pledge  after  hearing  the  decision  that  was 
handed  down  In  the  Lt.  Galley  Co\irt  Martial, 
a  man  being  guilty  of  doing  his  duty  for 
his  Coiintry? 

I  am  a  veteran  of  WW3,  having  served  In 
the  Pacific,  my  life  was  put  on  the  line  and 
I  did  my  duty,  the  same  as  Lt.  Calley,  Is  there 
a  difference  In  duty  now?  There  are  some  of 
my  former  Boy  Scouts  In  VJI.  now,  they 
are  good  boys.  I  wonder  how  many  of  them 
will  be  another  Lt.  Calley?  What  are  they 
fighting  for?  Freedom  for  us?  or  a  possible 
Coiirt  Martial  for  doing  their  duty  and  tak- 
ing their  orders? 

I  am  the  father  of  two  boys.  19  and  23,  the 
oldest  Is  in  the  service  now.  Will  he  be  Court 
Martlaled  for  doing  his  duty?  I  tell  you  Sen- 
ator, a  lot  of  my  G\ing  Ho  Is  going  unless 
some  of  the  people  do  something,  the  people 
that  can  do  something,  that's  YOU.  among 
others. 

Tomorrow  night  30  March  1971,  at  7:00 
P.M.  I  hope  that  I  can  face  the  Flag  and  what 
It  represents  and  repeat,  I  FLEDGE  ALLE- 
GIANCE TO  THE  FLAG.  AND  TO  THE  RE- 
PTJBLIC  FOR  WHICH  IT  STANDS,  ONE  NA- 
TTON,  UNDER  GOD.  WITH  LIBERTY  AND 
JUSTICE  FOR  ALL. 

Is  It  Justice  for  Lt.  Calley? 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Skxl. 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL  IS 
CLOSED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon's  press  carried  a  story  that  is 
very  disconcerting.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  upsetting  stories  I  have  read  re- 
lating to  younger  people  and  their  needs 
for  many  months. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  A  front  page  story, 
center  page,  says  that  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Council  is  closed.  This  is  a  byline 
story  by  Robert  Walters,  one  of  the  very 
able  reporters  and  journalists. 

The  story  reads : 

Youth  OppoaxtrNiTY  Cottncii,  Is  Oioscd 
(By  Robert  Walters) 

The  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, which  has  coordinated  the  federal 
government's  effort  to  provide  better  employ- 
ment, recreation  and  education  opportuni- 
ties to  needy  youngsters  during  the  past  four 
years,  has  been  closed  down  by  the  White 
House. 

The  council,  headed  by  Vice  President  Splro 
T.  Agnew,  quietly  went  out  of  business  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  office  space  It  had  oc- 
cupied In  a  downtown  office  building  here 
will  be  taken  over  by  a  new  White  House 
agency,  the  National  Commission  on  Mari- 
juana and  Drug  Abuse. 

There  was  no  public  announcement  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  decision  to  "discon- 
tinue" the  councU,  but  IndlvlduiJs  who  have 
worked  with  the  organization  In  the  past 
were  sent  letters  a  week  ago  saying  the  move 
was  "part  of  the  President's  efforts  to  re- 
organize the  federal  government." 

The  council  was  best  known  for  Us  am- 
bitious efforts  to  provide  summer  employ- 
ment for  disadvantaged  youths  in  the  na- 
tion's major  urban  areas.  It's  abolition 
means  that  there  will  be  no  federal  agency 
whose  principal  responsibility  will  be  to  co- 
ordinate such  efforts  this  summer. 

On  Tuesday,  a  day  before  the  Council  was 
permanently  closed,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  memo  from  President  Nixon  to  all 
Cabinet  officials  and  heads  of  federal  agencies 
emphsislzlng  the  need  to  hire  young  people, 
particularly  those  from  poor  families,  during 
the  summer  months. 

"When  schools  close  for  the  summer,  many 
students  will  seek  summer  employment. 
Some  will  need  the  earnings  to  continue  their 
education  or  to  help  out  at  home,"  Nixon 
said.  "To  others,  the  Job  might  mean  a  start 
toward  a  new  career  or  a  chance  to  relate 
classroom  theory  to  practical  experience." 
crvn.  SERVICE  sous 

A  White  House  spokesman.  In  San  Cle- 
mente,  Calif.,  said  that  115.000  students,  at 
least  63,000  of  them  classified  as  "needy," 
would  be  employed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment this  summer. 

According  to  the  White  House,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  now  will  provide  the 
leadership,  guidelines  and  coordination  for 
the  summer  employment  program  aimed  at 
young  people  In  the  16-21  age  group. 

The  letters  announcing  the  closing  of  the 
council,  dated  March  23  and  24,  said  that 
"functions  presently  assigned  to  the  Youth 
Council  will  be  assumed  by  the  Domestic 
Council  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget." 

Mr.  President,  I  can  recall  when  the 
Youth  Council  was  established  as  an 
informal  effort  by  President  Johnson  in 
1965  and  I  was  asked  then,  as  the  Vice 
President,  to  chair  the  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Council  which  consisted  of  members 


of  the  Cabinet  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  The  President's  direction  to 
the  Vice  President  was  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Crovemment  In 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  private  sector  in  order  to 
provide  employment,  recreation,  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  disadvantaged 
and  needy  youth  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  20. 

In  1967  this  Informal  arrangement  was 
formalized  by  Exscutive  Order  1130 
dated  March  5.  1967,  to  plan,  coordinate, 
and  evaluate  summer  and  other  youth 
programs  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
to  encourage  State,  local,  nonprofit,  and 
other  private  organizations  to  participate 
fully  in  efforts  to  enhance  opportunities 
for  youth. 

That  was  the  directive  in  the  Executive 
order  establishing  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Opportunity,  Executive  Order 
11330.  dated  March  5.  1967. 

But  prior  to  tliis  Executive  order  there 
had  been  2  years  of  effort.  I  served  as 
chairman.  We  had  many  meetings  in  the 
winter  starting  our  program,  getting 
funds  available  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  do  their  planning  in  the 
winter  and  the  months  of  spring,  and  be- 
ing ready  to  launch  our  program  as 
school  let  out  around  the  first  of  June. 

That  program  was  running  from  the 
first  of  June  into  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, those  important  summer  months 
when  thousands  and  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  were  without  work, 
without  any  kind  of  supervised  or  orga- 
nized activity  which  is  provided  by  our 
educational  institutions. 

A  determined  effort  was  made  within 
the  Federal  Government  to  find  jobs  for 
needy  youth  and  thousands  of  them  were 
found.  We  went  to  the  States,  meeting 
with  governors  and  mayors,  and  orga- 
nizing a  Youth  Opportunity  Council  in 
every  State  and  in  every  major  city  in 
the  United  States. 

After  1967  we  provided  administra- 
tive funds  for  the  purpose  of  these  local 
and  State  Youth  Opportunity  Coimclla. 
Indeed,  Mr.  President,  every  State  em- 
ployment ofiBce  in  the  United  States  had 
a  special  area  or  a  special  function  in 
youth  employment,  special  counselors, 
special  employment  ofiQcers,  working 
with  our  needy  youth. 

In  1967  and  1968  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  became  an  active  part 
of  our  program.  I  can  remember  meet- 
ing in  Washington  with  Henry  Ford  II 
and  other  members  of  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  and  getting  their 
commitment  to  hire  about  a  quarter 
million,  over  200,000,  young  people.  I  be- 
lieve they  fulfilled  their  quota  or  com- 
mitment of  approximately  200,000  In 
1968. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  able  to  find 
jobs  for  needy  youth — and  I  do  mean 
needy  youth — referred  by  employment 
agencies,  welfare  agencies,  church 
groups,  nonprofit  organizations  working 
with  the  needy  and  the  poor.  We  were 
£ible  to  find  jobs  for  over  1  million  young 
men  and  women  during  the  summer 
months.    We    were    able    to    put   into 
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remedial  education  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who 
needed  a  little  extra  help  in  the  siun- 
mer  months  during  their  schooling. 

We  had  what  we  called  Operation 
Chsimp  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Amer- 
ica where  Olympic  stars  and  professional 
athletes  gave  freely  of  their  time  at  no 
cost  to  any  one  to  help  young  men  and 
women  in  recreational  opportunities.  We 
opened  over  7.000  small  parks  and  play- 
grounds in  this  country,  every  one  of 
them  paid  for  and  made  available  by 
private  industry  at  no  cost  to  any  pub- 
lic body. 

I  remember  our  sister  city  of  Balti- 
more's closing  off  the  streets  for  play- 
ground use  every  afternoon  and  how  the 
fire  department  and  the  police  depart- 
ment would  organize  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

I  think  of  some  of  our  great  athletes 
who  spent  their  entire  summer  teaching 
young  people  how  to  swim,  football  play- 
ers, the  champions  of  the  baseball  dia- 
mond, and  the  champions  of  basketball 
giving  leadership  to  yoimg  men  and 
women.  I  could  name  by  the  himdreds 
the  athletes  who  give  of  their  time  at 
no  cost  but  out  of  love  for  young  peo- 
ple and  service  to  this  country. 

It  was  my  privilege,  and  I  considered 
It  a  rsire  privilege  to  help  organize  the 
President's  Youth  Opportunity  Council, 
to  have  chaired  it  for  4  years,  and  to 
have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  to  encourage  mayors,  com- 
missioners, Oovemors,  chiefs  of  police, 
and  civic  groups  to  become  active  in  the 
youth  field.  I  do  not  say  we  did  as  good 
a  job  as  we  would  like  to  have  done  or 
should  have  done  because  frankly  it  was 
difQcult  to  get  money.  But  I  was  direct- 
ed by  the  President  to  find  $0.5  billion — 
$500  million — out  of  existing  budgets  for 
other  progrsmis. 

I  sat  down  many  a  day  with  different 
departmented  heads  with  the  directive 
from  the  President  and  said: 

You  are  going  to  allocate  out  of  your  de- 
partmental budget  BO  many  thousands  of 
dollars  or  millions  of  dollars  for  the  youth 
program. 

We  had  our  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 
These  young  people  all  over  America 
started  doing  things  such  as  cleaning 
parks,  cleaning  streets  and  back  alleys, 
rodent  control  programs,  doing  things 
that  needed  to  be  done. 

I  know  the  argument  can  be  made  that 
this  program  wUl  just  go  on  in  other 
agencies  of  Government.  That  is  Just  the 
trouble:  it  will  not  go  on  In  other  agen- 
cies of  Government. 

If  there  is  any  reason  I  can  be  of  help 
In  this  body  It  is  because  I  have  been  in 
the  other  department  of  Government.  If 
these  functions  are  placed  in  other  agen- 
cies of  Government  they  will  be  lost.  It 
takes  a  driving  force,  day  and  night.  You 
have  to  be  backed  up  by  the  Cabinet,  you 
have  to  have  the  President  behind  you. 
you  have  to  be  able  to  speak  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  almost  make  It  a  full-time  Job. 
I  spent  himdreds  of  hours  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Youth  Opportu- 
nity program.  I  realized  It  was  not  the 
greatest  news  of  the  day.  I  did  not  take 


on  the  networks  or  anyone  else  to  tell 
them  about  their  problems.  I  worked  with 
young  people. 

The  abolition  of  the  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Council  Is  a  cruel,  low  blow  to  the 
youth  of  this  country.  This  Is  the  one 
little  hope  they  had. 

Listen  to  these  figures  among  black 
Americans — young  blacks,  and  whenever 
they  get  out  of  line  a  little  bit,  oh,  do 
we  like  to  criticize  them.  There  will  be 
speech  after  speech  made  and  article  af- 
ter article  written  about  them  and  about 
these  destructive  young  people.  In  the 
poor  neighborhoods  of  our  50  major  cities 
the  black  unemployment  rate  for  young 
blacks  in  the  teenage  group  is  42.4  per- 
cent, almost  one-half  of  them  without 
Jobs.  That  figure  is  up  from  26  percent  a 
year  ago. 

Among  young  whites  it  is  up  from  11 
percent  to  almost  19  percent.  It  Is  18.8 
percent. 

The  total  overall  average  for  youth 
unemployment  in  poor  neighborhoods — 
and  we  are  talking  about  disadvantaged 
youth — is  28  percent  of  the  total  youth 
population,  and  we  are  going  to  close  out 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Council  as  a  part 
of  the  President's  effort  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  Government. 

What  this  country  needs  is  not  reorga- 
nization; it  needs  governing;  it  needs  to 
get  on  with  the  job;  and  not  a  dime  is 
provided  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  the  Youth  Opportunity  Council. 
I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  have  the  good  sense  and  good  will 
to  come  forth  with  a  supplemental — and 
they  better. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  not  the  only  one 
concerned  about  this  matter.  I  happen  to 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  directed  a  letter  to  the 
Vice  President,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
now  defunct  Youth  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil, asking  for  a  commitment  to  sissure 
adequate  summer  jobs  and  youth  man- 
power programs.  That  letter  was  sent  on 
February  23.  It  was  a  friendly  letter.  It 
outlined  the  problem.  It  asked  for  addi- 
tional funds.  It  was  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  appropriations  or  requests  for  ap- 
propriations. I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  letter  has  been  an- 
swered, but  I  can  say  to  distinguished 
Senators — and  I  note  that  several  of 
them  signed  the  letter,  not  only  Senator 
Javits,  but  Senators  Bayh.  Brooke,  Case, 
Cranston,  Eacleton,  Kennedy,  McGov- 
ERN,  Mondale,  Nelson,  Proxmire,  Ran- 
dolph, RiBicoFF,  and  Stevenson — that 
letter  has  been  answered  In  the  press.  It 
was  answered  by  letters  to  members  of 
the  Council  of  March  23  and  24,  saying 
the  fimctlon  presently  assigned  to  the 
Youth  Council  will  be  assumed  by  the 
Domestic  Council  and  the  OfSce  of  Man- 
agement 8aid  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  God  bless  America  and 
the  young  people  If  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Is  going  to  get  them 
any  jobs.  Whoever  Is  In  charge — and  I 
want  to  keep  It  completely  nonpartisan — 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not  going 
to  be  doing  the  job  for  youth  on  jobs.  I 
have  had  my  troubles  with  them.  They 


have  never  seen  quite  since  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  Implore,  I  urge,  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  he  not  aban- 
don tills  program,  that  he  not  abolish 
the  council.  He  can  reverse  his  order. 

If  this  is  what  special  revenue  sharing 
means,  I  hereby  announce  my  unquali- 
fied opposition — and  I  was  going  to  help 
this  administration  on  its  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal.  I  had  a  worry  about  special 
revenue  sharing.  I  felt  It  was  more  dis- 
mantling than  It  was  revenue  sharing.  I 
do  not  see  eaiy  revenue  under  that  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing. 

I  do  not  want  to  judge  these  things  on 
a  partisan  basis.  I  do  favor  revenue  shar- 
ing. I  am  going  to  help  pass  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill  If  I  can.  But  this  part  of  the 
so-called  special  revenue  sharing  is  a 
reorganization  program.  It  Is  wrong.  I 
submit  the  evidence  will  demonstrate  It 
means  the  end  of  the  youth  emplosmient 
program. 

I  also  say  It  Is  most  unfortunate,  after 
we  have  spent  years  working  out  the  dif- 
ficulties, getting  the  local  governments 
geared  up  to  do  the  job.  Every  Mayor's 
oflttce  across  America  has  a  Youth  Coim- 
cll  at  work.  They  are  now  being  told  that 
we  have  withdrawn.  I  wish  we  could 
withdraw  from  some  other  places  as  fast 
as  we  can  withdraw  from  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  this  article.  I 
ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  body  to  make  sure  that  sup- 
plemental fimds  are  made  available  for 
youth  emplosmient.  Take  a  look  at  what 
needs  to  be  done.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done  In  this  coimtry  today.  Thank  good- 
ness we  passed  an  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Act.  It  is  aji  outrage  to  have  peo- 
ple without  work. 

Go  to  any  major  city.  Senators  go  to 
one  city  after  another  often.  Go  to  the 
inner  city  today.  The  centers  of  the  city 
are  looking,  not  like  ghettos,  but  like 
jails,  poorly  kept.  Who  lives  there?  The 
affluent  have  fled  to  the  suburbs,  but  the 
blacks,  the  Chicanos,  the  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Mexican- Americans,  poor  whites,  are 
locked  up  in  what  we  call  the  core  cities, 
the  Inner  cities. 

It  is  that  part  of  the  city  that  Is  with- 
out jobs,  without  adequate  social  serv- 
ices. It  is  that  part  of  the  city  that  does 
not  have  its  garbage  picked  up.  I  had 
a  mayor  tell  me  not  long  ago,  "We  pick 
up  garbage  as  often  in  the  inner  city  sis 
we  do  In  the  richer  suburbs."  I  said,  "Did 
you  ever  look  at  the  population  density?" 
I  will  never  forget  this — If  the  same  den- 
sity of  population  existed  In  the  other 
boroughs  of  the  city  of  New  Yorit  as  It 
did  In  Harlem,  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  could  be  put  Into  the 
whole  complex  known  as  New  York  City. 
If  the  same  population  density  existed 
in  the  other  four  boroughs  as  it  does  In 
Harlem,  the  entire  population  of  the  Na- 
tion could  be  jampacked  Into  New  York 
City. 

We  have  to  have  more  social  services 
there.  We  have  to  have  more  employ- 
ment there. 

I  want  to  warn  the  Senate  today  that 
if  we  abandon  the  youth  opportunity 
program  and  the  youth  council,  if  we 
eliminate  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
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ment  and  education  of  youth  and  social 
services  for  youth,  there  will  be  trouble 
in  America  this  summer — unbelievable 
trouble. 

Ever>'body  knows  this  warning  is  so 
true  that  it  is  amazing  we  could  even 
think  for  a  moment  that  we  would  aban- 
don and  discontinue  an  organization  that 
was  designed  to  provide  opportunity,  ra- 
ther than  leave  people  in  a  situation  of 
deprivation,  unemployment,  poverty,  and 
uselessness. 

Mr.  President.  I  decided  to  use  this 
late  hour  since  I  did  not  want  to  inter- 
fere with  the  program  of  legislation  for 
today,  but  I  want  to  repeat  that  I  shall 
be  back  day  after  day  to  try  to  get  some- 
thing done  here.  We  are  not  going  to  let 
the  administration  dismantle  the  pro- 
gram for  young  Americans.  It  is  late  al- 
ready. Today  is  the  first  of  April.  A 
youth  program  should  be  designed  and 
ready  to  go  to  work  at  least  within  the 
next  60  days.  By  June  1  we  have  to  be 
ready  to  go  into  the  field,  to  employ,  to 
get  the  playgrounds  active,  to  get  the 
remedial  programs  going.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  very  much  going  on. 

Last  year  they  did  it  the  first  week  of 
May.  A  program  for  our  youth  for  the 
summer  cannot  be  designed  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  It  must  be  started  at  least 
6  months  earlier. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
and  his  colleagues  for  their  interest  in 
this  matter.  I  want  to  thank  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  I  want  to  thank 
the  National  League  of  Cities  for  their 
interest.  I  want  to  thank  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  for  their  long-term  interest 
in  the  Youth  Opportunity  Council  and 
the  Youth  Opportunity  program.  And  I 
want  to  condemn  and  chastise  the  ad- 
ministration for  discontinuing  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Council.  It  is  wrong.  It  is 
indefensible.  It  is  inexcusable.  What  it 
means  is  abandoning  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— yes,  millions — of  young  people  at 
a  time  when  they  desperately  need  to  be 
helped. 

SOLID  AND  HEARTENING  PROGRESS 
IN  COMPREHENSIVE  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  rav- 
ages, miseries,  and  catastrophies  wrought 
by  the  abuse  of  drugs  and  dangerous  sub- 
stances are  serious  and  widespread  the 
nation  over.  They  constitute  one  of  the 
more  grave  and  menacing  threats  to  na- 
tional health  and  well-being. 

Constant  reminders  occur  to  keep  this 
fact  in  the  public  mind,  ir  our  educa- 
tional institutions  of  all  levels,  in  the 
armed  services,  in  youth  groups,  and  so 
on.  These  are  the  areas  most  heavily  af- 
fected, but  the  problem  pervades  every- 
where. 

It  is  a  situation  long  entitled  to  high 
ranking  priority  among  the  national  con- 
cerns. 

Happily,  it  has  reached  such  a  rating 
in  recent  times. 

This  is  revealed  by  the  broad,  far- 
reaching  efforts  made  to  bring  about  a 
totally  new  climate,  approach,  and  ra- 
tionale by  which  intelligent  and  vigorous 
progress  can  be  made. 


Mr.  President,  heartening  and  solid 
progress  has  been  made  lately.  Here  is 
but  a  partial  list  of  the  highlights: 

Creation  and  implementation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  within  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  was  brought  about  by  reorganization 
plan  of  President  Johnson  in  1968.  It 
combined  in  the  new  Bureau  the  missions 
and  responsibilities  assigned  theretofore 
to  two  other  agencies:  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Excellent  congressional  response  to 
President  Nixon's  recommended  legisla- 
tive program.  The  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  was  a  true  milestone.  It  was  the 
first  sweeping  revision  and  up-dating  of 
drug  control  legislation  in  over  50  years. 

Vigorous  and  unremitting  enforcement 
action  spearheaded  by  the  leadership  of 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

A  thrust  directed  against  primary 
sources  of  supply  and  distribution — both 
domestic  and  worldwide.  This  was 
achieved  by  way  of  treaties,  protocols 
and  agreements  in  the  international 
field.  It  was  also  done  by  way  of  greatly 
stimulated  and  meaningful  cooperative 
action  with  State  and  local  authorities. 
Strict  accountability  for  legal  purposes 
and  uses  by  those  who  import,  manufac- 
ture, distribute  or  possess  such  drugs  and 
substances.  Conversely,  to  prevent  illicit 
traffic  in  them  as  well. 

Retained  and  improved  interest  and 
emphasis  upon  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
and  education  programs.  Title  I  of  the 
Comprehensive  Act  of  1970  expanded  the 
programs  in  these  fields  beyond  the  areas 
theretofore  existent.  It  did  this  by  in- 
creasing the  substances  and  application 
of  programs  embraced  in  the  law  to  all 
types  of  people  affected,  and  by  increas- 
ing authorization  for  funding.  President 
Nixon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  bill  signing, 
specifically  noted  that  the  measure  was 
not  only  a  law  enforcement  bill,  but  that 
it  also  was  extensively  directed  to  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  education. 
Further  impetus  in  the  educational  field 
was  provided  by  the  later  enactment  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970. 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  new 
drug  education  grant  programs. 

COMPEXHXNSIVS    DBUG    ABUSE    PRZVKtmOK    AND 
CONTROL   ACT    OF    1970 

This  act  is  monumental  and  sweeping 
in  its  scope  and  extent.  It  is  too  lengthy 
to  attempt  even  summary  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks.  But  its  thrust  and  signifi- 
cance can  be  perceived  somewhat  better 
by  reference  to  some  of  its  salient  fea- 
tures : 

It  establishes  a  modem,  flexible  sys- 
tem of  control  imder  the  authority  to 
regiilate  interstate  commerce.  The  At- 
torney General,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  administratively 
place  and  move  dangerous  substances 
within  five  schedules  according  to  po- 
tential harmfulness  and  other  attri- 
butes. Control  decisions  can  be  made 
with  a  minimum  of  administrative  bur- 
dens and  delays. 


It  creates  a  simple,  efficient  registra- 
tion system  encompassing  all  those  who 
are  in  the  chain  of  manufacture,  import 
and  export,  and  distribution.  Tight,  ef- 
fective controls  over  imports  and  ex- 
ports are  provided.  Many  safeguards 
against  unlawful  diversion  are  built  into 
the  system.  Required  records  and  reports 
are  designed  to  keep  enforcement  agen- 
cies abreast  of  all  transactions  and  cap- 
able of  exacting  desired  accountability. 

It  reforms  the  entire  Federal  penalty 
structure  in  a  manner  which  has  elicited 
rightfully  a  good  deal  of  praise  from  out- 
side of  government.  Penalties  are  more 
fiexbile;  they  are  designed  to  fit  the 
offense  and  the  offender.  Courts  now 
have  more  leeway  to  severely  punish  true 
criminals  peddling  dope  for  profit,  but 
can  provide  first  offenders  with  special 
treatment  resulting  in  a  clean  record  if 
they  stay  out  of  trouble  thereafter. 

It  provides  improved  enforcement 
tools,  such  as  increased  powers  of  arrest 
and  "no-knock"  warrants,  for  Federal 
agents. 

It  establishes  a  National  Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  which, 
under  its  able  Chairman,  Raymond 
Shafer,  former  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  already  beginning  to  gather  use- 
ful information  which  It  will  eventually 
provide  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

It  contains,  in  a  separate  title,  in- 
creased funding  and  authority  for  re- 
habilitation programs  relating  to  drug 
abuse. 

In  this  act.  we  gave  the  President  what 
he  asked  for  and  the  people  what  they 
needed.  Some  of  the  key  provisions,  of 
course,  are  not  effective  until  May  1. 
I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  marked  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
versal in  the  frightening  trend  of  drug 
abuse  increase  which  plagued  the  1960's 
virtually  unchecked. 

Legislation  is  naturally  not  the  only 
answer.  We  have  done  our  part  for  the 
present,  but  what  is  the  administration 
doing?  How  are  they  using  the  tools  and 
the  money  we  have  provided  them?  I 
would  like  to  describe  those  achievements 
now.  in  but  one  field — law  enforcement 
and  related  efforts.  Significant  strides  are 
being  made  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
rehabilitation  as  well,  but  this  Senator 
will  limit  his  discussion  to  the  area  of 
enforcement  today. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  we  must  hold  the 
line  while  our  long-range  programs  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  hold.  The  admin- 
istration has  been  doing  more  than  hold- 
ing the  line,  however,  and  I  know  the 
positive  steps  I  am  about  to  describe  will 
be  heartening  to  all  Americans. 

INTEBNATTONAl.   ENrOBCEMENT 

In  this  field  we  see  similar  progress. 
Joint  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
geroiis  Drugs-French  efforts  in  1970  pro- 
duced seizures  of  illicit  morphine  base 
and  heroin  in  Prance  totaling  893  pounds. 
All  of  this  was  botind  for  the  United 
States. 

Throughout  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  during  1970,  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
£Uid  Dangerous  Drugs  agents  played  a 
direct  part  in  the  arrest  of  74  major 
international  traffickers.  Seized  during 
these  arrests  were  one  morphine  base 
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conversion  laboratory;  two  airplanes; 
$50,000  cash;  3.095  pounds  of  hashish; 
156  pounds  of  heroin;  751  pounds  of 
opium;  and  858  pounds  of  morphine  base. 
The  combined  opium,  morphine  and 
heroin  seizures  represent  1,100  pounds 
of  illicit  heroin  that  did  not  make  it  to 
the  United  States. 

I  might  add  that  operations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  now  cover  the  globe.  By  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Bureau  will  have 
110  employees  stationed  abroad,  includ- 
ing 72  agents.  This  is  2 '/a  times  the  num- 
ber the  Bureau  had  2  years  ago. 

DOMESTIC  ENFOBCEMENT  OPERATIONS 

Seizures  in  the  domestic  market  by  the 
Bureau  are  also  up  very  significantly. 
During  1970.  BNDD  agents  seized  these 
totals  domestically:  427  pounds  of  heroin, 
an  increase  of  205  percent  over  1969;  197 
poimds  of  cocaine,  an  Incretise  of  170  per- 
cent; 17,402  pounds  of  marihuana,  an 
increase  of  97  percent. 

Also  seized  were  7.2  million  dosage 
units  of  stimulants,  an  increase  of  49  per- 
cent; 2.4  million  dosage  units  of  depres- 
sants, an  increase  of  212  percent;  and 
7.1  million  dosage  units  of  haUucinoeens. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the 
amount  of  drugs  removed  per  arrest  by 
Federal  agents  today  is  up  nearly  500 
percent  over  what  it  was  3  years  ago. 
And  the  amount  of  drugs  removed  from 
the  illicit  market  for  every  Federal  agent 
that  is  available  is  up  nearly  200  percent 
over  3  years  ago.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  considering  that  the  number 
of  agents  during  this  period  has  almost 
doubled. 

The  Bureau  during  1970  also  seized  an 
average  of  one  clandestine  laboratory 
a  week.  Many  of  them  had  sophisticated 
industrial  equipment  capable  of  boot- 
legging commercial  quantities  of  illicit 
drugs. 

Another  indicator  that  this  increased 
enforcement  effort  is  paying  off  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  now  carrying 
the  attack  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy. 
Each  of  the  Bureau's  investigations  is 
aimed  at  the  highest  echelons  of  the 
criminal  traffic  and  for  the  first  time 
Federal  agents  are  regularly  and  sub- 
stantially neutralizing  major  systems 
both  domestically  and  abroad. 

The  Bureau  has  identified  and  pene- 
trated more  than  100  major  interna- 
tional and  domestic  illegal  drug  distri- 
bution systems. 

A  good  example  of  the  major  cases 
now  being  closed  out  by  the  Bureau  is 
Its  first  one  which  was  culminated  June 
20,  1970.  It  was  called  Operation 
Eagle.  It  represented  a  6-month  inves- 
tigation into  a  major  cocaine  trafficking 
group. 

On  the  weekend  of  June  20,  BNDD 
agents  arrested  more  than  169  persons  in 
simultaneous  raids  in  nine  cities  and 
confiscated  66  pounds  of  heroin  and 
cocaine,  in  addition  to  the  drugs  re- 
moved during  the  investigation.  The 
majority  of  those  involved  were  of 
Cuban  nationality  and  many  of  them 
have  alreadj'  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced. The  arrests  seriously  crippled 
this  group  which  was  formerly  able  to 
deliver  multikilogram  quantities  of 
heroin  and  cocaine  into  this  country. 


The  second  such  case,  also  6  months 
in  length,  was  recently  closed  out  on 
February  24,  1971.  It  was  called  Opera- 
tion Flanker. 

More  ambitious  than  Eagle,  this  op- 
eration was  directed  at  the  upper 
echelon  of  organized  crime  and  the  her- 
oin traffic.  It  involved  seven  eastern  and 
midwestern  cities  and  to  date  154  of  the 
179  suspects  have  been  arrested. 

Removed  from  the  illicit  market  in 
the  case  were  71^/4  pounds  of  heroin,  49.2 
pounds  of  cocaine,  and  250  pounds  of 
marhiuana — representing  a  total  street 
value  of  some  $12.8  million.  Also  seized 
were  $431,341  cash,  78  guns,  and  35  cars. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
annoimced  at  the  time  that  Flanker 
was  a  serious  blow  to  organized  crime 
and  it  might  cause  its  leaders  to  reassess 
its  position  in  trafficking  narcotics. 

John  E.  IngersoU,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
said  that  Eagle  and  Flanker  are  but 
the  beginning  and  that  more  of  these 
investigations  will  be  closed  out  in  the 
coming  months. 

WmETAPPINO 

A  critical  technique  in  the  increasing 
ability  of  Federal  agents  to  penetrate 
the  upper  echelons  of  drug  distribution 
systems  has  been  the  use  of  wiretapping. 
For  example,  12  court- approved  elec- 
tronic surveillances  were  used  to  obtain 
a  large  portion  of  the  evidence  which 
made  Operation  Flanker  a  success. 

Authorized  by  title  in  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  these  wiretaps  had  to  receive 
advance  approval  by  a  Federal  judge  to 
whom  a  complete  and  detailed  justifica- 
tion for  the  surveillance  had  to  be 
made.  With  careful  adherence  to  the 
many  procedural  safeguards  required  by 
the  act  to  protect  individual  rights, 
agents  have  been  able  to  gather  detailed 
information  on  the  operation  of  dis- 
tribution rings  which  could  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way. 

The  probable  cause  requirements  es- 
tablished in  title  HI  of  the  act  are  in 
full  conformity  with  Supreme  Court 
cases  such  as  Berger  v.  iVeu)  York  (388 
U.S.  41,  1967)  and  Katz  v.  United  States 
(389  U.S.  347,  1967).  Unwarranted  in- 
vasions of  privacy,  condenmed  by  the 
Constitution's  fourth  amendment,  are 
fully  guarded  against.  At  the  same  time, 
a  tremendously  valuable  law  enforce- 
ment tool  has  again  and  again  proved 
its  worth  in  situations  like  Operation 
Flanker  where  no  other  method  of  get- 
ting at  the  organized  criminal  is  avail- 
able. I  commend  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  its  judicious  use  of  this  tech- 
nique, and  for  the  success  such  use  has 
brought. 

OBCANIZATION    AND    TBAINING 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  Bureau 
is  also  helping  local  and  State  police  de- 
partments on  an  extensive  basis.  Last 
year,  upward  of  20,000  local  and  State 
police  officers  across  the  country  at- 
tended the  Bureau's  training  schools  and 
seminars.  The  Bureau  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  forming  metropolitan 
enforcement  groups — MEG's.  These  are 
specialized  drug  enforcement  groups 
composed  of  officers  from  several  de- 
partments in  a  given  area  which  are  not 


capable  of  fielding  their  own  units.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  18  of  these 
units  and  28  additional  ones  in  the  form- 
ative stages.  The  Bureau  not  only  helps 
organize  the  linlts,  but  furnishes  them 
technical  assistance,  training  and  equip- 
ment. 

Another  indicator  of  the  importance 
tills  administration  and  this  Congress  are 
giving  to  this  effort  is  the  fact  that  in 
these  difficult  fiscal  times  the  Bureau's 
budget  has  grown  from  some  $14  million 
at  its  inception  about  3  years  ago  to 
about  $42.7  million  for  fiscal  1971.  The 
President  has  requested  $54.9  million  for 
fiscal  1972. 

The  bulk  of  this  growth  is  reflected  In 
new  agents  being  recruited.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Bureau  will  augment  its 
present  agent  force  by  more  than  40  per- 
cent this  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  nimi- 
ber  of  agents  to  about  1,334.  This  is  even 
more  significant  when  you  compare  It  to 
the  former  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
which  expanded  its  agent  force  an  aver- 
age of  1  percent  per  year  In  the  early 
1960's,  the  beginning  years  of  the  drug 
epidemic  when  the  problem  was  allowed 
to  grow  out  of  control. 

I  believe  our  enforcement  effort  is 
bringing  about  the  stalemate — contain- 
ing the  epidemic,  if  you  will — ^necessary 
for  the  forces  of  education,  research  and 
rehabilitation  to  gear  themselves  up  for 
what  will  be  the  final  solution. 

WORLDWIDE    PBOCRESS 

Mr.  President,  let  us  again  turn  to  the 
international  effort,  more  particularly 
the  intensified  program  to  dry  up  the 
sources  and  bring  about  worldwide  con- 
trols. 

Director  Ingersoll  headed  delegations 
to  two  important  United  Nations  meet- 
ings on  the  drug  problem.  They  were  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  ses- 
sion in  September  1970,  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Plenipotentiary  Confer- 
ence on  the  Protocol  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  in  January  1971,  in  Vierma, 
Austria. 

GENEVA    RESOLTTTIONS 

Here  the  U.S.  delegation  was  instru- 
mental in  focusing  new  attention  on  the 
matter  of  illicit  narcotics  trafficking.  In 
particular,  the  delegation  was  successful 
in  getting  a  resolution  adopted  which 
sets  up  a  special  fund  to  work  mainly  for 
opium  production  controls. 

The  U.S.  immediately  pledged  $2  mil- 
lion to  get  the  fund  going.  The  resolution 
calls  for  the  money  to  be  used  for: 

First.  Immediate  action  to  expand  the 
research  and  information  facilities  of 
United  Nations  drug-control  bodies;  to 
plan  and  implement  programs  of  techni- 
cal assistance  in  the  establishment  and 
improvement  of  national  drug-control 
administrations  and  enforcement  ma- 
chinery and  the  training  of  needed  per- 
sormel;  and  to  enlarge  the  capabilities 
and  extend  the  operations  of  United  Na- 
tions drug  control  bodies  and  their  secre- 
tariats. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  fund  for  drug  abuse  control. 

Third.  The  elaboration  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  a  plan  for  long-term  ac- 
tion against  drug  abuse  involving  the 
entire  United  Nations  system  of  organi- 
zations as  appropriate. 
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This  special  fund  Is  set  up  so  that  all 
member  nations  and  anyone  interested 
can  contribute  to  it.  As  a  result  of  es- 
tablishing the  fund  and  the  attention 
given  to  the  problem  at  the  Geneva  meet- 
ing, we  are  seeing  a  renewed  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  U.N.  narcotics  unit. 

VIENNA  PROTOCOL  ON  PSYCHOTROPIC 
STJBSTANCIS 

The  end  product  of  the  Vienna  meeting 
was  a  protocol  on  worldwide  control  of 
psychotropic  substances.  The  Vienna 
meeting  Is  considered  a  success  in  every 
way.  The  American  delegation  was  able 
to  negotiate  crucial  questions  favorably. 

The  work  done  there  represents  a  ma- 
jor step  forward  in  worldwide  control  of 
these  substances.  The  document,  as 
agreed  upon,  will  be  effective  even  to 
control  of  dangerous  substances  that  may 
be  created  in  the  future  as  well  as  those 
now  in  existence. 

The  State  Department,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  now  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  getting  Presidential  approval 
and  ratification  by  this  body  of  the  doc- 
imaent. 

In  addition  to  this  U.N.  work,  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  State  Department  are  also 
working  closely  with  other  international 
groups,  such  as  NATO  and  the  World 
Health  Organization,  in  seeking  effec- 
tive worldwide  controls  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

rRANCO- AMERICAN  BIL.tTERAL  AGREEMENT 

Another  international  milestone  was 
reached  recently  in  Paris  when  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  and  French  Interior 
Minister  Raymond  MarcelUn  signed  a 
protocol  of  agreement  for  our  joint  law 
enforcement  effort  aimed  at  the  illicit 
narcotics  traffic  as  it  applies  to  France. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  historic  docu- 
ment. It  Is  the  first  written  law  enforce- 
ment agreement  of  this  kind  between  two 
nations.  Perhaps  it  Is  more  significant 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  symbolizes 
the  commitment  of  two  countries  to  rid 
themselves,  and  the  world,  of  this 
menice. 

The  agreement  speUs  out  in  detail 
how  the  two  governments  will  conduct 
joint  investigations,  exchange  intelli- 
gence, pool  resources,  and  exchange  per- 
sonnel. 

The  pact  is  the  produce  of  the  Franco- 
American  Intergovernmental  Committee, 
composed  of  top  French  police  officials 
and  U.S.  ofHcials,  which  meets  quarterly. 

As  in  other  countries,  negotiations 
with  the  French  have  been  as  high  as  the 
cabinet  level  and  have  resulted  in  a 
greatly  expanded  American-French  ef- 
fort. As  It  gets  into  high  gear,  it  is  bound 
to  have  dynamic  impact  on  thf  illicit 
conversion  of  heroin  and  trafficking  in 
France. 

MXXICAN-AMZaUCAlf   NXGOTIATIONS 

Our  joint  efforts  in  another  key  coxm- 
try,  Mexico,  are  also  producing  striking 
results.  Here  again,  negotiations  have 
been  at  the  highest  level. 

A  joint  working  group,  headed  by  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dlenst  and  his  Mexican  counterpart, 
David  Franco  Rodriguez,  has  Just  con- 
cluded a  meeting  in  Mexico  City.  This 
was  followed  by  the  third  meeting  be- 
tween Attorney  General  Mitchell   and 


Mexico's  Attorney  General,  Julio  San- 
chez Vargas,  here  in  Washington  on 
March  29.  only  3  days  ago,  At  this 
session  the  Attorneys  General  approved 
the  most  recent  report  of  the  joint  work- 
ing group,  which  is  designed  to  improve 
still  further  the  excellent  cooperation 
now  existing  between  Mexico  and  Amer- 
ica on  drug  control  efforts. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  progress- 
ing vigorously  in  its  program  to  destroy 
illegal  crops  of  opium  and  marihuana, 
expanding  it  from  an  initial  three  States 
to  13.  The  United  States,  to  aid  this  ef- 
fort, has  granted  the  country  a  $1  million 
loan  which  included  five  helicopters  and 
three  light  airplanes  to  use  in  the  search 
and  destroy  program. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  fore- 
going accomplishments  are  truly  signifi- 
cant and  heartening.  They  deserve  our 
admiration  and  gratitude.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  support  these  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  and  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  particular. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  Federal  efforts  alone  can  never  turn 
the  tide  against  drug  abuse.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  law  enforcement  at  the 
national  level  must  be  directed  at  the 
higher  echelons  of  organized  crime,  at 
illicit  importation  and  exportation,  and 
at  International  traflfic.  Negotiations  with 
foreign  governments  must  also  be  at  the 
Federal  level.  The  same  Is  true  In  the 
equally  vital  areas  of  education  and  re- 
habilitation. The  Federal  Goverrmient 
can  provide  money,  guidance,  training. 
and  other  forms  of  technical  assistance. 

But  It  Is  ultimately  up  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  to  the  public,  to 
strike  the  death  blow  against  drug  abuse. 
Theirs  Is  the  primary  responsibility. 

micit  drugs  are  peddled  at  every  level 
of  society  by  various  criminal  elements. 
Local  governments  must  hold  up  their 
end  In  the  Federal-State  law  enforce- 
ment partnership  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  initiative  created  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  other  Federal  law  en- 
forcemait  agencies.  They  must  receive 
Increased  public  support  In  their  local 
efforts  to  deal  with  tiie  problems  In  their 
towns  and  cities  to  which  only  they  can 
respond.  We  In  Washington  must  give 
them  all  the  help  and  encouragement 
they  need,  but  they  must  do  this  vital  Job 
at  their  own  levels.  I  believe  they  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  Justice  Department 
press  releases  describing  In  detail 
"Operation  Flanker"  and  the  Franco- 
American  Bilateral  Agreement  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Operation  Plankek" 

Federal  narcotics  agents  arrested  54  per- 
sons In  four  different  cities  last  night  and 
early  today  In  the  largest  Federal  crackdown 
on  narcotics  distribution  by  organized  crime. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  an- 
nounced that  more  than  200  special  agents 
of  the  tr.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  participated  In  simultaneous 
raids  m  New  York  City,  Hartford,  Chicago, 
and  New  Orleans. 

Slxty-foiir  other  defendants  were  arrested 
previously     in     Phllaxlelphla,     Detroit     and 


Baltimore  In  connection  with  the  InvesHgv 
tlon. 

The  arrests  climaxed  a  six-month  Intensive 
Investigation  In  which  a  total  of  7iu 
pounds  of  heroin,  49.2  pounds  of  cocaine,  250 
pounds  of  marihuana  were  removed  from  the 
Illicit  market,  representing  a  total  street 
value  of  some  (12.8  million. 

Total  seizures  other  than  drugs:  $431341 
cash,  78  guns,  and  35  cars. 

Seized  In  the  raids  early  today  and  last  last 
night  were:  New  Tork:  one  gun  and  two 
cars;  Chicago:  ten  pounds  of  heroin,  ii  ^\xa&, 
and  $82,000  cash;  New  Orleans:  one  ounce 
of  cocaine  and  one  fourth  pound  of  heroin 
and  two  guns. 

A  total  of  175  defendants  were  named  la 
complaints  and  warrants  In  the  seven  dtlea 
Thirty-three  suspects  are  still  being  sought 

There  were  20  arrests  in  New  York;  14 
In  Chicago;  3  In  Hartford;  and  17  in  New 
Orleans  last  night  and  this  morning. 

The  three  earlier  phases  of  the  investlga- 
tlon  were  closed  out  by  BNDD  agents  on 
October  21,  1970,  In  Detroit;  on  Novembei 
18,  1970,  in  Balltmore;  and  on  December  11 
and  22  In  Philadelphia. 

In  the  Detroit  case,  31  suspects  were  ar- 
rested and  agents  seized  13  pounds  of  heroin; 
22  pounds  of  cocaine;  256  pounds  of  mari- 
huana; nine  vehicles;  44  weapons;  and  $300  • 
000  In  cash. 

In  the  Balflbiore  case,  21  suspects  wew 
arrested  and  agents  seized  $12,000  In  cash. 

In  the  Philadelphia  case,  13  suspects  were 
arrested  and  agents  seized  three  pounds  oJ 
cocaine,  one-half  pound  of  heroin,  four  cars, 
one  gun  and  $10,186  cash. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  Investigation,  code- 
named  "Operation  Flanker,"  was  aimed  at 
top  echelons  of  organized  crime  narcotic  ac- 
tivity in  the  eastern  and  mldwestern  parts 
of  the  country. 

He  said  the  arrests  included  not  only 
"wholesalers,"  but  key  figures  who  direct  the 
Importation  and  distribution  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  MltcheU  said  the  operation  was  heroin- 
oriented,  compared  with  another  lengthy 
Investigation  closed  out  last  June  by  BNDD, 
Called  Operation  Eagle,  that  investigation 
disrupted  a  major  cocaine  smuggling  group. 
More  than  160  persons  were  arrested  in  ten 
major  cities  in  that  Investigation. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  two  operations  "are 
a  warning  to  the  criminal  element  in  drug 
trafficking  that  we  will  not  let  up." 

"ThlB  administration  will  live  up  to  Its 
commitment  to  vigorously  pursue  and  proee- 
cute  those  who  reap  profit  In  this  criminal 
enterprise,"  Mr.  Mitchell  said. 

John  E.  IngersoU,  BNDD  director,  said  the 
operation  should  seriously  disrupt  the  flow 
of  heroin  In  the  seven  cities. 

Mr.  IngersoU  said  a  BNDD  agent  actually 
penetrated  an  organized  crime  unit  in  New 
York  and  became  accepted  as  a  member. 

Information  gained  by  this  agent,  he  added, 
led  to  numerous  other  cases  Involving  non- 
narcotic related  crimes  such  as  hlgh-Jack- 
Ing  and  counterfeiting. 

A  large  portion  of  the  evidence  obtained 
by  the  agents  came  through  court- approved 
electronic  surveUlancea.  A  total  of  12  wire- 
taps were  authorized  in  tlie  investigation. 

"We  would  definitely  have  been  unable  to 
trace  the  distribution  of  narcotics  without 
this  assistance,"  Mr.  IngersoU  said. 

Mr.  IngersoU  said  most  of  the  defendants 
were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  violate  or 
actual  violation  of  Federal  laws  prohibiting 
possession,  trsinsportatlon  or  sale  of  heroin 
or  cocaine. 


Franco-American  Bilaterai.  Agreexert 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  read 
the  following  statement  during  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  between  France  and  the 
United  States  to  formalize  their  activities  in 
the  fight  against  International  trafficking  to 
drugs. 
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My  good  friend.  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Marcellln,  and  other  distinguished  officials 
and  guests  of  Prance  and  the  United  States : 

Oiu-  action  today  in  signing  this  agreement 
ja  another  noble  chapter  in  the  history  of 
comradeship  between  our  two  countries. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  we  first 
fought  together  to  achieve  liberty  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  this  century  we  have  twice  been  com- 
rades In  arms  to  preserve  liberty  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Today  our  two  nations  are,  In  a  sense, 
striking  another  blow  for  liberty. 

The  enemy  we  face  destroys  men's  liberty 
and  makes  them  slaves  of  a  drug  habit. 

Frenchmen  and  Americans  have  conquered 
tyrants  together,  and  together  we  can  put 
an  end  to  this  growing  tyranny  of  drugs. 

For  many  years,  both  of  our  countries 
have  been  attacking  the  narcotics  traffic 
together. 

We  have  Joined  other  nations  In  getting 
the  United  Nations  to  establish  a  special 
fund  to  fight  drug  abuse.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  United  States  has  pledged 
$2  million  to  this  fund  this  year. 

France  and  the  United  States  played  lead- 
ing roles  during  the  recent  conference  on 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
that  ended  In  Vienna  last  Sunday.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
representatives  there  was  Dr.  Jean  Mablleau 
of  France,  who  was  chairman  of  the  important 
Control  Measures  Committee. 

And,  of  course,  French  and  American  law 
enforcement  authorities  have  been  coof>erat- 
log  closely  In  striking  at  international  drug 
traffickers.  Much  progress  has  been  made  In 
arrests  and  seizures  in  both  countries. 

Today  we  are  formalizing  and  extending 
this  effort  through  this  agreement. 

Other  International  agreements  have  con- 
trolled the  legitimate  production  of  drugs 
and  outlawed  aU  other  production.  But  some- 
thing Important  was  missing. 

This  agreement  provides  for  cooperation 
between  our  nations  In  drug  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  next  great  step  Is  for  other  countries 
concerned  with  the  drug  trafflc  to  Join  In 
formal  agreements  for  police  cooperation  In 
this  field. 

If  America  and  France  dedicate  themselves 
to  rigid  enforcement  of  this  agreement.  .  .  . 

And  If  our  cooperation  can  light  the  way 
for  other  nations  to  make  and  enforce  similar 
agreements.  .  .  . 

Then  I  predict  that  the  tyranny  of  nar- 
cotics can  be  encircled  and  overthrown. 

The  implementation  of  this  agreement  la 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  PoUce  Judl- 
claire  and  the  American  Btireau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

I  am  proud  that  In  this  crusade,  as  In 
others  of  the  past,  the  banners  of  America 
and  Prance  are  fiylng  together  In  the  van- 
guard. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bthd  of  West  Virginia).  The  abs«ice 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hhuska).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


RECISION  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
VIRGINIA  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  previous  order  for  the  recognition  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  on  tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next, 
following  the  remarks  of  the  able  major- 
ity leader,  for  which  an  order  has  al- 
ready been  entered,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxuire) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  JAVIT8  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the  re- 
marks by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  on  Monday  next,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  MILLER  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  on 
Monday  next,  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OF 
ROUTINE    BUSINESS    ON    MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  on 
Monday  next,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  morning  business  on  Mon- 
day next,  the  unfinished  business,  S.  581, 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Jackson  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  at  the  recent 
confirmation  hearings  of  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  I  expressed  concern  over  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  government  In 
the  natural  resource  field.  It  la  clear  that 
the  time  has  come  to  regroup  our  natural  re- 
source agencies  in  order  to  Improve  man- 
agement effectiveness  and  control. 

Recognizing  this  need,  I  have  Joined  today 
in  co-sponsoring  the  bill  Introduced  at  the 
Administration's  request  to  reorganize  and 
consolidate  our  natural  resource  programs. 
WbUe  I  have  reservations  about  some  aspects 
of  the  Administration's  proposal,  I  am  glad 
that  the  President  has  recognized  the  need 
for  this  reorganization.  The  Administration's 
bUl  offers  a  basis  for  effecting  this  change  and 
I  hops  that  it  wUl  stimulate  careful  study 
of  the  alternatives  avaUable. 

It  was  over  twenty  years  ago  that  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  analyzed  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  natural  resource  management. 
The  role  of  this  management  la  more  critical 
today  than  ever  before.  We  must  develop 
modern  management  and  organization  for 
the  natural  resource  responslbUltles  of  the 
Federal  government. 


REFERENCE  OF  A  COMMUNICATION 
FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
communication  at  the  desk  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  on  "Aviation 
Cost  Allocation  Study  Interim  Report" 
be  jointly  referred  to  the  Committees 
on  Commerce  and  Finance,  Inasmuch  as 
the  law  requesting  this  report  was 
hEindled  by  those  two  committees  last 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth.-ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION  OF  THE  WELFARE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, no  subject  that  will  come  before 
the  Congress  this  year  Is  more  Important 
or  more  pressing  than  proposed  revision 
in  the  welfare  system. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  present  sys- 
tem should  be  changed.  It  was  enacted 
In  the  1930's  and  Is  totally  unsulted  for 
the  conditions  of  the  1970's. 

This  is  a  time  for  iimovatlon  and  test- 
ing of  new  ideas  in  welfare. 

The  seriousness  of  the  welfare  prob- 
lems we  face  has  been  pointed  up  this 
month  In  pronoimcements  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  our  two  most  populous  States — 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  CsOifomla  and 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York. 

I  think  it  is  especially  significant  that 
these  two  Governors,  whose  political  phi- 
losophies are  so  dissimilar,  agree  on  the 
pressing  need  for  welfare  reform. 

On  March  3,  Governor  Reagan  pro- 
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posed  a  major  revision  of  California's 
welfare  laws,  designed  to  increase  aid 
to  the  truly  needy  and  require  those  who 
are  able  to  work  to  seek  emplo3mient. 

In  an  interview  shortly  afterward, 
Governor  Rockefeller  said: 

The  present  welfare  system,  If  continued 
a^.  It  Is,  will  ultimately  overload  and  break 
down  our  society. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  welfare  crisis  in  these  huge 
two  States — and  in  many  others  as  well. 

So  the  time  for  change  surely  has  come. 
The  question  before  us  this  year,  then, 
is  not  whether  to  change  the  welfare  sys- 
tem, but  how  to  change  it. 

The  administration's  welfare  proposal 
is  now  undergoing  revision. 

This  proposal — the  so-called  family 
assistance  plan — has  been  revised  before, 
but  its  basic  features  so  far  have  re- 
mained unchanged.  I  seriously  doubt  if 
the  current  revision  will  make  any  sig- 
nificant change  in  these  basic  features. 

I  have  four  basic  concerns  about  the 
family  assistance  plan,  which  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Rich- 
ardson has  called  revolutionary  and  ex- 
pensive. 

First,  I  am  concerned  about  establish- 
ing the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  annual 
income. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  about  a  pro- 
posal that  would  more  than  double  the 
number  of  persons  on  welfare — from  10 
to  24  million. 

Third,  I  am  concerned  about  a  pro- 
posal that  will  nearly  triple  the  cost  of 
welfare  in  2  years. 

Fourth,  I  am  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  lacks  adequate  work 
incentives. 

I  recognize  the  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  help  those  who  are  physically 
or  mentally  unable  to  earn  a  living. 

But  I  am  reluctant  to  vote  to  turn  over 
the  tax  dollars  of  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans to  able-bodied  people  who  refuse  to 
work. 

Therefore,  imless  there  is  substantial 
change  in  the  administration's  proposal, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  answer  to  the 
problems  which  confront  us. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Governor  of  California  and  the  Governor 
of  New  York.  I  hope  that  the  proposals 
they  envision  will  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

For  that  matter,  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
see  the  administration's  plan  tried  out  in 
several  sections  of  the  country,  to  see  if 
it  is  practicable. 

We  should  have  the  benefit  of  some  ex- 
perience with  new  welfare  proposals  be- 
fore we  plunge  headlong  into  a  major  re- 
vision of  the  laws. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  (S.J.  Res. 
39)  which  would  establish  a  national, 
blue-ribbon  commission  to  study  our  wel- 
fare problems  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  soundest  approach 
to  welfare  reform. 

In  making  its  study,  the  commission 
^  would  benefit  greatly  from  the  experi- 
ence of  California  and  New  York,  if  these 
two  States  are  able  to  embark  on  new 
programs. 


Perhaps  a  trial  of  tha  administrations 
proposal  also  would  be  useful. 

Other  approaches  might  also  be  tested 
during  the  study  period. 

And  even  if  my  resolution  for  a  study 
commission  is  not  adopted,  the  revisions 
being  proposed  in  California  and  New 
York,  if  given  a  fair  chance,  may  benefit 
those  responsible  for  drafting  and  pass- 
ing upon  an  overall  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral welfare  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  Governor  Reagan 
and  Governor  Rockefeller  have  given  the 
welfare  problem  deep  thought. 

Governor  Reagan's  plan  already  has 
been  formulated.  It  was  submitted  to  the 
California  Legislature  in  a  173-page  re- 
port called  Meeting  the  Challenge. 

In  a  letter  mailed  recently  to  Members 
of  the  Congress,  Governor  Reagan  asked 
that  California  be  declared  a  demonstra- 
tion area  so  that  certain  waivers  of  Fed- 
eral law  be  permitted  to  enable  the  State 
to  carry  out  its  experiment. 

I  have  not  studied  Governor  Reagan's 
program  in  enough  detail  to  judge  its 
merits,  but  I  believe  that  experimenta- 
tion is  going  to  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  come  up  with  a  feasible  alternative  to 
the  present  program. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  program  is  stUl 
in  the  formative  stages.  However,  in  an 
interview  published  March  16  in  the 
Rochester  Times-Union,  he  detailed 
many  of  his  concerns  about  welfare  and 
some  of  the  ideas  he  hopes  can  be  utilized 
to  combat  the  problems  faced  in  New 
York. 

He  made  it  clear  in  the  interview  that 
he  wants  to  accomplish  at  least  four 
major  goals: 

First,  to  find  ways  of  preventing  the 
migration  of  the  poor  into  cities  whose 
municipal  tax  bases  are  already  over- 
loaded. 

Second,  to  weed  out  of  the  welfare 
rolls  those  who  are  getting  benefits  be- 
yond the  basic  purpose  of  the  law. 

Third,  to  provide  incentives  and  op- 
portunities for  the  welfare  recipient  to 
work  if  he  can. 

Fourth,  to  get  welfare  workers  to  en- 
courage beneficiaries  to  work  rather  than 
go  on  relief. 

I  think  these  are  laudable  purposes. 

I  wish  Governor  Rockefeller  well  in 
working  toward  these  ends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  news  release  from  the  ofBce  of 
the  Governor  of  California,  outlining 
Governor  Reagan's  welfare  proposal: 
the  text  of  the  interview  with  Governor 
Rockefeller  in  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union;  and  the  text  of  an  editorial  from 
the  March  11  edition  of  the  Times- 
Union,  entitled  "Rocky  Seeks  Reform 
of  New  York  Welfare  Mess." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Release  From  the  Omcz  of  the 
Governor,    Sacramento    Calif. 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  today  proposed 
a  sweeping  reform  of  welfare  and  Medl-Cal 
to  assure  that  the  truly  needy  receive  the 
are  to: 


care  they  require  at  a  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
California  can  atlord. 

In  a  lengthy  message  to  the  legislature, 
which  the  governor  called  the  "most  detailed 
and  specific"  ever  presented  by  a  California 
chief  executive,  he  asked  the  legislators  "to 
Join  with  me  in  making  this  the  year  that 
we  put  partisanship  aside  and  get  down  to 
the  business  of  controlling  the  monster  that 
welfare  has  become." 

He  outlined  the  details  of  his  reform  pro- 
gram in  a  speech  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Los 
.\ngeles — the  same  address  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  deliver  before  a  Joint  session  ot 
the  legislature. 

The  governor  said  the  goals  of  the  program 
are  to: 

"Increase  our  assistance  to  the  truly  needy 
who  have  nowhere  else  to  turn  to  meet  their 
basic  needs. 

"Require  those  who  are  able  to  work  to 
seek  work,  train  for  a  Job  or  serve  their  com- 
munity. If  asked,  as  a  reasonable  condition 
for  receiving  welfare." 

"Place  Medl-Cal  benefits  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  health  benefits  available  to  oiir 
working  men  and  women  who  must  pay  their 
own  health  care  needs  themselves." 

"Strengthen  family  responsibility  as  the 
ba.slc  element  in  our  society." 

He  called  the  program  "fiscally  responsible* 
which  "meets  the  requirements  of  a  balanced 
budget  while,  at  the  same  time  attempting 
to  Insure  that,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
no  California  welfare  family  will  have  to 
subsist  below  the  i>overty  level." 

"In  the  development  of  every  facet  of  this 
program,  I  have  insisted  that  these  reforms 
cause  no  net  shift  In  costs  to  the  already 
overburdened  counties.  I  am  confident  that 
this  will  not  happen,  and  that  most  counties 
will  be  able  to  effect  actual  savings  If  the 
entire  program  Is  adoprted,"  he  said. 

Governor  Reagan  warned  that  the  present 
welfare  system — which  he  called  "a  $3  billion 
moral  and  administrative  disaster" — Is  fol- 
lowing "a  road  that  can  only  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy, unless  we  have  the  courage  to  ttirn  in 
another  direction  before  It  Is  too  late. 

"Now  is  the  time,  perhaps  our  last  chance, 
to  define  goals  and  assign  purposes  of  our 
own  to  this  aimless,  goal-less  federal  pro- 
gram." 

He  told  the  legislators,  "more  than  ever  be- 
fore the  people  want  welfare  reformed,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  do  It." 

The  governor  said  his  program  will  accom- 
plish a  two-fold  purpose:  "First,  we  must  re- 
duce the  welfare  growth  rate  by  changes  in 
eligibility  determination  and  by  a  work  and 
training  program  to  move  people  into  private 
sector  Jobs.  Second,  we  must  close  ail  pos- 
sible loopholes  that  lead  to  abuse." 

He  noted  that  today  some  2.4  million  Call- 
fornlans  already  are  receiving  welfare  and 
Medl-Cal  benefits  and  warned  that  "if  pres- 
ent laws  £Uid  regulations  are  not  changed, 
California's  welfare  rolls  could  swell  by  as 
much  as  600,000  by  July,  1972— raising  the 
total  welfare  population  to  3  million  persons. 

"This  would  mean  that  one  in  every  seven 
Callfomians  would  then  be  on  public  «•- 
sistance. 

"The  numbers  are  especially  staggering," 
he  said,  "when  you  consider  that  only  10 
years  ago  the  total  welfare  caseload  In  Cali- 
fornia amounted  to  only  820.000. 

"In  addition  to  slowing  the  growth  of  wel- 
fare and  Medl-Cal  dramatically,  the  reform 
program  I  am  proposing  will  save  at  leart 
$600  million  In  total  federal,  state  and  coun- 
ty expenditures  for  public  assistance  during 
fiscal  1971-72."  he  said. 

The  governor  jKJlnted  out  that  "if  the 
present  unrealistic  and  Inequitable  laws  and 
regulations  covering  California's  welfare  sys- 
tem were  allowed  to  continue  unchanged, 
based   on   current  caseloads  and  costs,  the 
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state's  share  of  welfare  would  have  to  he 
IS98  million  during  the  coming  fiscal  year." 

He  noted  that  the  budget  he  has  submitted 
for  1971-'73  provldea  approximately  $677 
million  in  general  fund  support  lor  this 
purpose. 

"Clearly,  If  the  legislature  does  not  act 
on  welfare  reform,  our  people  wUl  face  In- 
creased taxes — not  only  this  year,  but  on 
into  the  future,  year  after  year  after  year." 

He  said  that  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
primary  human  goals  of  his  program,  the 
welfare  reforms  he  Is  proposing  also  "will 
save  $220  million  in  the  general  fund  and 
will  enable  the  state  to  operate  within  the 
amount  of  funds  budgeted  for  this  purpose 
during  1971-72." 

(From  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
'  Mar.  16,  1971] 

What  Governor  Said  on  W':lfare 

(Note.— Here  are  excerpts  from  an  Inter- 
view with  Gov.  Rockefeller  and  Gannett  re- 
porters on  his  views  of  the  welfare  program 
m  New  York  State,  its  problems  and  solu- 
tions.) 

Question:  Are  you  really  unhappy  with  the 
advice  you  have  been  getting  In  the  last 
decade  with  the  professionals? 

Gov.  Rockefeller:  I  tell  you,  I  never  start 
out  trying  to  solve  a  problem  by  looking  for 
a  scapegoat.  So  I  don't  think  it's  productive 
by  trying  to  slash  out  at  anybody  based  upon 
what  has  happened  In  the  past  either  posi- 
tively or  negatively.  I  think  what  we  have  to 
do  is  say,  "We're  here.  It's  a  combination  of 
federal,  state  and  local  legislation,  federal, 
state  and  local  administration." 

Q:  In  the  first  five  years  of  this  decade, 
most  categories  of  welfare  were  stable  but 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  doubled.  Why 
didn't  we  look  at  those  figures  in  1965  and  de- 
cide something  was  going  wrong? 

A:  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  what  Is  the 
use  of  going  back  and  slashing  out  at  any- 
body? And  I  Just  dont  think  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  anything  gained  by  either  firing 
the  commissioner  or  putting  a  finger  on 
somebody  and  then  thinking  we've  solved  the 
problem.  It  Is  not  going  to  do  it. 

What  we've  got  to  do  Is  sit  down,  ae  we're 
doing,  and  do  the  hard  examination  of  the 
facts,  the  situation  exists  and  what  can  we 
do  and  how  we're  going  to  do  It  between  now 
and  April  1. 

Q:  Where  do  you  think  you  are  headed? 

A:  Well,  I  would  say  roughly  that  If  you 
lot*  at  It,  there  are  the  problems.  I  haven't 
got  all  the  answers  yet.  How  do  you  prevent 
people  moving  into  a  community  where  the 
communities'  services,  all  of  them,  are  now 
overloaded  so  that  the  new  people  coming  In 
can't  possibly  get  the  kind  of  care  that  they 
should  have,  whether  it's  in  housing,  health, 
education  or  what  not?  And  you  are  godng 
to,  by  allowing  them  to  come  In.  break  down 
the  services  to  those  who  are  already  there. 
Now,  this  is  one  area. 

Somebody  saw  a  12  per  cent  Increase  last 
year  in  the  city  and  30  per  cent  lncre€«e  In 
the  suburbs.  What  Is  happ>enlng  Is  that  they 
are  coming  to  New  York  and  then  find  there 
isn't  a  place  to  live.  The  whole  situation  In 
the  city,  in  the  slums,  ts  tragic,  and  there- 
fore they  are  starting  to  move  out. 

Q:  What  happens  In  Monroe  County,  say, 
when  we  get  the  application  of  your  pro- 
posals? We  then  run  Into  the  hard  practical 
facts  of  application  and  the  profeeelonal  wel- 
fare operators  oome  back  with  "You  can't  do 
this  and  you  can't  do  that"  and  you  hit  the 
system  for  this.  I  think  what  we  wonder 
about  Is  how  you  are  going  to  get  the  state 
level  to  cut  through  this  between  now  and 
April  1. 

A:  There  have  to  be  laws.  There  will  be 


Changes  In  the  law  to  otmform  to  the  federal 
Constitution,  and  this  Is  not  easy. 

Q.  Are  they  In  process  now? 

A:  Yes. 

Q:  How  soon? 

A:  April  1.  I  have  a  deadline. 

Q:  When  will  they  be  ready  for  public  dis- 
cussion? 

A:  April  1.  1  don't  know.  If  they  are  there 
before,  I'm  lucky,  but  I  have  to  have  It  then. 

I  would  like  specific  suggestions.  What  you 
are  saying  Is  a  must  and  what  we've  got  to 
do  Is  to  deal  with  this  In  a  way  that  first 
gives  the  local  government  as  well  as  the  state 
the  legal  framework  and  which  Is  constitu- 
tional so  we  don't  get  the  court  to  knock  It 
all  out.  We  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  and  we 
want  to  preserve  It,  of  people  having  the 
right  to  move  freely  In  this  country  whenever 
they  want.  And  this  has  been  a  great  force — 
free  movement  of  men,  goods  and  money. 

But  we  now  are  finding  that  this  move- 
ment, coupled  with  the  agricultural  revolu- 
tion and  the  lack  of  opportunity  In  the  ur- 
ban areas  In  the  South  and  the  lack  of  wel- 
fare benefits,  has  resulted  In  this  tremendous 
movement  to  the  North.  The  same  thing  Is 
happening  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Q:  You  mean  rural  areas? 

A:  No.  First  the  agricultural  revolution. 
Machines  were  '•splp.clng  people.  Then  they 
go  Into  the  southern  urban  areas  and  there 
Is  nothing  for  them,  and  there  is  no  welfare 
and  no  Jobs,  and  they  have  no  education,  no 
training.  So  they  go  North. 

Q:  You  have  to  consider  this  as  a  stopgap 
until  we  can  get  a  nationwide  system,  but 
apparently  a  stopgap  of  some  years? 

A:  I  have  suggested — and  others  have  sug- 
gested a  federal  takeover  and  so  forth.  That 
would  be  wonderful.  I  have  an  April  1  bud- 
get and  so  I  have  to  shoot  for  April  1. 

Now  what  I  honestly  hope  and  think  Is 
that  New  York  State,  as  In  so  many  other 
areas,  has  to  set  the  example,  and  If  we  get 
these  answers,  these  are  going  to  go  nation- 
wide because  these  other  big  Industrial  states 
are  In  the  same  position  we're  In. 

Q:  Can  you  make  these  changes  as  you 
want  to  make  without  falling  afoul  of  all 
the  federal  regulations  that  say  you  have 
to  have  your  program  operating  In  such  and 
such  a  level  and  such  and  such  a  way? 

A:  We  have  the  problem  on  the  levels.  The 
law  says  you  cannot  reduce  your  rate  struc- 
ture as  you  set  them  but  you  can  fund  it, 
which  Is  a  kind  of  a  trick,  at  any  level  you 
want.  The  Injustice  of  that  Is  that  It  hits 
everybody  regardless  of  need  and,  you  know, 
alike.  So  I'm  hoping  to  avoid  that  as  an  ac- 
tion of  last  resort.  This  Is  what  I  worry  about, 
that  It  win  be  across-the-board,  say,  funded 
80  per  cent,  say  funded  70  per  cent,  and  then 
those  who  really  have  no  recourse  to  any- 
thing— black,  blind,  disabled,  the  aged  and 
so  forth — are  going  to  get  the  same  cut. 

Q:  Are  you  in  a  box,  then,  between  that 
approach  and  the  fact  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment won't  let  you  reset  your  levels? 

A:  No.  I'm  not  in  a  box,  if  you  let  me  go 
to  my  second  point.  My  first  point  Is  this 
movement  of  people.  The  ones  who  find  Jobs 
and  are  on  their  own,  that's  One.  But  what 
is  happening  is  we  have  combined  In  New 
York  City,  for  Instance,  rent-control  laws 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  people  have 
low  Incomes,  so  there  Is  no  Incentive  to  put 
money  into  and  maintain  an  apartment 
house  or  to  build  a  new  one. 

So  now  we  are  losing  40,000  apartments 
a  year.  There  isn't  any  place  for  these  people 
to  go.  If  they  are  on  their  own,  it's  one  thing, 
but  If  they  come  and  they  want  the  state 
then  to  support  them,  or  the  state  and  local 
government,  federal  government,  we're  doing 
It  In  the  environment  and  under  terms  and 
circumstances  that  are  the  least  atispiclous 
for  them  as  individuals  and  the  most  expen- 


sive possible  way.  It  doesnt  seem  very  Intelli- 
gent. 

So  the  question  Is  how  do  we  combat  It? 
This  Is  a  task  we  have  taken  on.  This  Is  a  big 
thing  In  a  short  time,  but  sometimes  you  do 
more  under  pressure  than  you  do  in  any  other 
times. 

Next,  the  second  point,  how  do  you  weed 
out  those  who  are  getting  benefits  beyond 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  law?  I  have  to  say 
purposes  or  Intent  because  there  Is  some  very 
Imaginative  legal  sttiS  being  done,  you  know. 
Plus  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  philosophy  In 
the  social  work  field  which  I  understand  from 
a  humanitarian  point  of  view  but  which,  ap- 
plied to  the  circumstances  that  exist,  In  my 
opinion  Is  utterly  unrealistic.  And  when  you 
have  his  honc»,  the  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
saying  nobody  on  welfare  should  take  any- 
thing less  than  a  meaningful  Job  and  when 
you  have  George  Wyman  testifying  that  If 
you  don't  earn  $7,000  you  ought  to  go  on  wel- 
fare, and  when  you  take  the  fi^^ures  which  are 
In  this  article  that  I  was  referring  to,  which 
pwlnt  out  that  In  New  York  and  the  suburbs, 
the  Metropolitan  Area,  that  30-some-40  per 
cent  of  the  population  earns  f  7,000  and  less — 
It's  utterly  unrealistic. 

Someone  has  to  take  the  progression  of 
thought,  and  this  is  where  this  trend  Is.  And 
when  Mr.  Sugarman,  New  York  City  welfare 
commissioner,  commented  on  only  9,000  go- 
ing on  welfare  he  said,  "Don't  think  Just  one 
month  Indicates  a  trend."  He  must  have 
slipped.  So  I  say  how  do  we  create  the  Incen- 
tives both  for  the  Individuals  and  for  the 
social  welfare  workers  and  how  do  we  create 
the  opportunities  or  make  available  the  op- 
portunities for  Individuals  who  are  going  to 
go  on  welfare  or  who  are  on  welfare  to  stay 
with  their  work  or  to  get  back  to  work  even 
though  it  only  partially  takes  care  of  their 
financial  needs? 

In  discussing  this  the  other  day  with  the 
Social  Welfare  Board  of  the  state,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  board  said,  "This  Protestant  ethlo 
about  work  has  been  outdated  and  this  no 
longer  Is  relevant  to  the  problems  we  are 
facing." 

Well,  the  stark  realities  are  we  don't  have 
the  revenue-producing  forces  here  to  make 
possible  the  support  of  people  up  to  those 
figures  which  I  mentioned  without  work,  nor 
will  our  economy  function  If  this  high  a  per- 
centage of  the  population  doesnt  contribute 
to  the  work  force  and  to  the  productivity  of 
the  economy. 

So  now  how  do  you  ctccompllsh  that,  which 
Is  the  other  point.  And  this  Is  the  other  big 
area  we're  working  in.  Incentive  for  the  wel- 
fare workers — I  mean  for  the  social  workers 
to  help  and  encourage  Individuals  to  stay  at 
work  when  they  are  at  work  Instead  of 
encouraging  them  to  get  off  Jobs  like  the 
case  that  was  mentioned  the  other  day 
where  the  mother  who  had  five  children, 
or  whatever  It  was,  and  was  working,  the 
social  workers  came  to  her  home  and  told 
her  that  If  she  didn't  stop  working,  they 
would  take  her  children  away. 

Q.  What  solutions  do  you  find  to  these 
problems? 

A.  This  Is  do-able.  We  have  on  our  statute 
books  now  laws  which  say  that  unless  you 
take  Jobs  that  are  available,  that  you  have 
to  check  twice  a  week. 

Q.  9300  In  eleven  months  got  knocked  off 
welfare  by  the  operation  of  this  rule,  2300 
of  them  In  Monroe  County.  Are  you  con- 
cerned about  this  kind  of  disparity? 

A.  I  have  to  do  this  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 
I  have  to  find,  I  can  tell  you,  basic  bench- 
marks here.  The  beneficiary  is  sent  to  the 
Labor  DejDartment  and  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, I've  got  to  say  to  you  frankly.  In  the 
light  of  where  I've  now  gotten  this  thing, 
their  constituency  Is  the  Industry  of  the  state 
They   are   really   not   terribly   Interested   In 
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what  are  known  as  "menial"  Jobs.  Their  func- 
tion Is  to  provide  skilled  workers  for  In- 
dustry. So  there  is  a  need  for  a  complete  re- 
shaping, and  the  new  commissioner  of  la- 
bor is  the  one  who  pointed  this  out  to  me, 
a  complete  reshaping  of  orientation  and  at- 
titude of  the  department.  So  they  are  out 
seeking  the  Job  opportunities  at  ail  levels  in 
any  area,  industrial,  private,  wherever  avail- 
able. And  when  the  Individual  comes  over 
from  the  welfaire  department  and  they  say. 
"well,  there  Is  a  Job  for  swe«ping  out  the  air- 
port m  Monroe  County."  and  the  guy  says, 
"I'm  sorry.  I  got  a  bad  back,"  so  they  write 
on  there  such-and-such  a  Job  was  offered 
and  the  fellow  says,  the  individual  says,  he 
has  a  b*d  back  so  he  has  to  gu  back  now  and 
get  a  doctor's  certificate  saying  he  has  a  bad 
back. 

Well,  that's  the  last  you  hear  of  him.  Noth- 
ing more  happens. 

Q.  You   used    the    word    "reshaping." 

A.  But  wlhat  we  have  In  the  Welfare  De- 
partment and  in  the  Labor  Department  is  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  law  and  the 
^Irit  of  the  law  and  the  financial  stringen- 
cies which  exist  and  an  incentive  to  live  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  is  to  take  care 
of  those  people  who  need  care  and  who  can- 
not contribute  to  their  own  care  and  to  sup- 
plement those  who  can  work  and  who  need 
care  and  not  allow  those  who  can  work  and 
support  themselves  to  get  on  welfare. 

I  think  that  we  are  getting  on  to  means  and 
methods  and  laws,  modifications  of  laws, 
which  win  make  this  possible,  and  If  we  do,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  major  steps. 

Q:  If  you  are  able  to  effect  this  and  also 
effect  stronger  relationship  between  the  La- 
bor Department  and  the  Welfare  Department, 
how  much  of  an  effect  do  you  think  that 
would  have  on  the  welfare  picture  In  gen- 
eral? You  cited  two  areas  of  welfare  in  your 
home  county,  Westchester.  Welfare  officials 
estimate  that  those  two  areas  are  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  problem. 

A:  TMs  isn't  quite  true.  You  are  going  on 
to  the  father  and  the  family  and  that  Is  part 
of  it.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  ADC  beneficiaries 
have  got  fathers  who  disappear.  Now  they 
haven't  evaporated  but  there  hasn't  been  too 
much  Incentive  to  find  them  and  get  them 
to  contribute  to  the  support.  It's  part  of  this 
incentive  system.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of 
facet*.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  these  families 
never  had  a  father  which  raises  another  ques- 
tion which  Is  a  very  seriovis  one. 

Q:  Do  you  think  we  will  have  a  definite 
effect  on  welfare  and  the  cost  of  welfare  If 
the  in-mlgratlon  of  welfare  can  be  stopped 
or  can  be  toughened  and  this  strong  rela- 
tionship can  be  established  will  have  a  finan- 
cial effect  on  welfare  throughout  the  state 
and  In  your  ovra  county.  Westchester? 

A:  Let's  take  a  30  per  cent  Increase  In  Long 
Island  counties.  If  those  people  hadnt  moved 
out  there.  It  would  have  an  effect.  I'm  not 
quite  sure  what  you  are  coming  to. 

Q:  How  will  you  deal  with  people  who  are 
there  for  six  months  or  a  year  and  go  on  wel- 
fare? 

A:  This  la  what  I'm  working  on. 

Q:  Can  you  ship  them  after  somebody  has 
lived  in  a  community  over  a  year?  Where  do 
you  ship  them? 

A:  You  are  now  asking  a  question  relating 
to  objective  to  which  I've  not  gotten  an 
answer.  This  is  the  most  difficult — we  have 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  about  residents.  It 
cannot  be  based  on  that.  But  all  I  say  is  this : 
that  If  by  haying  happen  what  has  happened, 
it  is  destroying  the  serrices  not  only  to 
those  who  come  but  those  who  sltb  there, 
then  we  have  to  find  a  way  of  dealing  with 
them.  It's  easy  to  say  you  cant  do  this  and 
you  can't  do  that,  but  I  say — and  I  say  this 
to  my  own  people — we  have  got  to  find  the 


way  of  dealing  with  it  because  we  are  going 
to  destroy  the  fabric  of  our  cities. 

This  Is  spreading  to  the  suburbs  a;.d  It's 
going  to  overload  not  only  the  services  them- 
selves but  our  financial  capacity.  Now,  can  a 
free  society  be  so  Imprudent  as  to  be  unable 
to  cope  with  It? 

Q:  Back  in  the  days  when  Joseph  Mitchell 
was  creating  a  fuss  in  Newburgh  and  when 
they  were  trying  to  get  a  residency  law 
through  the  legislature  and  you  vetoed  one 
of  them,  you  took  a  different  position  on  this. 
Could  you  tell  us  now  what  is  different  about 
this  period  and  that  period? 

A:  Very  simple  situation.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  the  flow  of  people  to  this  state  has 
reached  a  point  which  is  beyond  our  capacity 
to  cope  with  in  terms  of  the  human  values 
that  we  want  to  meet  and  that  therefore  we 
are  not  only  not  able  to  take  proper  care  of 
those  who  are  coming  but  we  have  a  very 
serious  problem  of  destroying  the  ability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  here. 

Q :  Do  you  believe  that  the  decision  on  em- 
ployablllty  is  being  made  properly  and  wisely 
at  this  time? 

A:  I  covered  that  extensively  when  I  said 
the  law  is  very  clear  that  if  there  Is  a  Job 
available  and  you  are  a  beneficiary,  that  If 
you  don't  take  that  Job  you  no  longer  are 
eligible. 

Q:  I  think  the  point  Is  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  method  of  determining  how  a  per- 
son— whether  a  person  is  employable  or  not? 

A:  If  I  was,  then  I  wouldn't  be  here. 

Q :  Do  you  have  plans  which  are  advancing 
for  creation  of  Jobs  for  those? 

A:  Yes,  I  feel  that  we're  going  to  have  to 
create,  which  I  have  stated  publicly,  an  en- 
vironmental service  corps. 

Q:  Will  that  be  coming  up? 

A:  It's  got  to.  because  where  there  are  peo- 
ple who  could  work  who  are  not  working  and 
where,  let's  say,  there's  not  a  Job  to  his  ca- 
pacity— and  this  is  where  I  think  one  con- 
cept, the  thing  you  are  talking  about,  this  aid 
to  dependent  children.  This  depends  on  what 
the  ages  are  and  whatever  functions  they 
work  at. 

Q:  It  will  be  along  the  lines  of  the  CCC? 

A:  In  conception.  With  the  environment. 

Q:  Would  it  combine  Interesting  work  for 
people  of  considerable  skill? 

A:  What  is  your  definition  of  Interesting? 
Is  that  meaningful? 

Q:  We  have  a  number  of  people  with  con- 
siderable skill.  Including  engineers,  and  so 
forth.  Will  the  Environmental  Conservation 
Corps  Include  a  variety  of  Jobs  that  can  be 
done  taking  people  wlfh  those  kinds  of 
skills? 

A :  Those  skills  are  going  to  be  employed  by 
professional  organizations.  What  happened 
was  that  the  president  in  order  to  stop  Infla- 
tion put  on  a  tight  money  policy  which  con- 
tracted the  expansion  of  business  at  the 
same  time  he  cut  some  two  hundred  thousand 
people  out  of  the  Vietnam  operation.  At  the 
same  time  he  cut  down  on  defense  procure- 
ment, at  the  same  time  he  cut  down  on  the 
space  program  and  I  have  to  believe  that 
there  wasn't  a  clear  coordination  of  what 
the  Impact  of  these  four  different  actions 
would  be. 

Q:  Governor,  suppose  there  are  two  houses 
side  by  side,  both  substandard  from  a  con- 
struction or  heeUth  standpoint.  In  one  of 
them  you  have  a  long-time  New  York  family 
on  welfare,  another  one,  the  guy  comes  up 
from  Georgia,  moves  in  the  substandard 
house  and  he's  denied  welfare  because  of 
this,  and  he  is  going  to  get  one  of  these 
young  legal  services  lawyers  and  holler  he's 
denied  equal  opportunity  under  the  law. 
How  are  you  going  to  protect  this  proposal 
from  this  kind  of  an  attack? 

A:  Obviously  whatever  we  do  has  to  with- 


in the  framework  of  the  law  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

Q:  Have  you  got  the  method  figured  out 
for  that? 

A:  That  Is  what  I  have  them  working  on. 
We  have  to  work  within  the  law  and  the 
Constitution,  but  the  only  thing  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  you  is  let  ua  not  Just  think 
of  the  welfare  laws.  Let's  think  of  the  health 
laws  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  laws  whlolj 
have  in  many  areas  been  utterly  ignored  or 
not  applied  and  maybe  there  needs  to  be 
some  statewide  health  laws. 

Q :  Governor,  will  you  agree  to  a  cut  In  in- 
dividual welfare  grants  in  any  shape  or 
form? 

A:  I'm  not  going  to  give  that  commitment 
on  anything. 

[Prom   the  Rochester    (N.Y.)    Times-Union 

Mar.  11,  1971) 

Rocky  Seeks  Reform  of  New  York  V/zltasx 

Mess 

Gov.  Rockefeller,  praise  be.  Is  going  to  try 
to  reform  the  welfare  mess  In  New  York 
State. 

Although  he  has  long  been  sympathetic, 
and  still  Is,  with  those  In  genuine  need  of 
public  assistance,  the  governor  nonetheless 
said  this  week: 

"The  present  welfare  system,  if  continued 
as  is.  will  ultimately  overload  and  break 
down  our  society. 

"Rather  than  encouraging  human  dignity, 
independence  and  individual  responsibility, 
the  system,  as  It  is  functioning,  encourages 
permanent  dependence  on  the  government." 

If  there  Is  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  that, 
consider  these  flgures  from  Rockefeller's  new 
budget: 

An  estimated  1.8  million  persons — about 
10  per  cent  of  the  state's  population— will 
receive  some  form  of  public  assistance  dur- 
ing fiscal  1971-72  If  nothing  is  changed. 
That's  up  more  than  200,000  from  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Total  welfare  spending  by  federal,  stat« 
and  local  governments  in  New  York  in  the 
new  fiscal  year  beginning  April  1  Is  figured 
at  nearly  $4  billion,  quadruple  the  total  leas 
than  a  decade  ago. 

The  boost  in  welfare  costs  (Including  Medi- 
caid) In  the  governor's  budget  in  $324  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  a  third  of  the  sum  he  wants  fi- 
nanced by  higher  taxes. 

To  halt  such  shocking  trends,  the  governor 
plans  to  propose  two  major  reforms  to  the 
State  Legislature. 

One  would  permit  cities  in  New  York  State 
to  send  relief  applicants  back  where 
they  came  from — either  another  state  or  an- 
other city  in  New  York— if  there  is  no  ade- 
quate housing  for  them  or  If  they  otherwise 
threaten  the  community's  health. 

The  other  would  tighten  existing  laws  so 
that  an  able-bodied  relief  recipient  who  re- 
fuses an  available  Job — any  Job — wxiuld  be 
denied  welfare  a.id  forced  to  worlc.  Public 
service  Jobs  would  supplement  private  em- 
ployment. 

These  are  not  heartless  propKDsals. 

Rather,  the  first  simply  recognizes  that 
New  York's  generous  welfare  payments  are  • 
lure  to  the  poor  in  other  states. 

It  would  also  halt  Intrastate  migration  to 
obtain  a  better  welfare  deal  in  another  com- 
munity. And  it  would  be  designed  to  avoid 
legal  conflict  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
dubious  ruling  against  state  welfare  resi- 
dency requirements,  which  has  encouraged 
miserly  relief  payments  in  the  South. 

The  second  gets  at  the  source  of  so  much 
irritation  among  working  taxpayers  over  wel- 
fare— the  fact  that  they  must  support  some 
shiftless  persons  who  spurn  Jobs  that  arent 
"right"  for  them. 

These  reforms  alone  wouldn't  end  the  sky- 
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rocketing  spiral  of  welfare  costs  and  relief 
rolls.  But  they  would  help  if  state  and  local 
administrators  applied  them  vigorously.  In- 
stead of  trying,  as  some  seemed  to  do  In  their 
first  reaction,  to  find  reasons  why  they  won't 
work. 

And  they  could  lead  the  way  to  further  and 
even  more  fundamental  reforms  of  the  type 
recently  proposed  by  California  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan. 

These  include  more  stringent  controls  on 
the  abuse  of  Medicaid,  tighter  reetriction  on 
wages  legally  retained  by  persons,  who  also 
obtain  welfare  payments,  and  a  crackdown 
on  fathers  who  have  deserted  families  on 
welfare. 

It's  enough  for  now,  however,  that  Rocke- 
feller Is  trying  to  turn  things  around  In  New 
York's  scandalous  welfare  situation.  He  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  those  whose  help  he 
needs  to  achieve  this  worthy  goal. 


EXTENSION   OF   THE   CHARTER  OF 
THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
next  week  the  Senate  will  consider  S.  581, 
a  bill  to  amend  and  to  expand  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945.  This  pro- 
posal would  greatly  increase  the  lending 
authority  of  the  bank  and  would  make 
other  substantial  changes. 

I  sun  not  opposed  to  an  extension  of 
the  charter  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Within  its  present  legal  limitations, 
which  include  a  budgetary  ceiling,  I  feel 
that  the  Bank  is  valuable  In  promoting 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  the  pending  legislation  (S. 
581'  would  exclude  the  net  disbursements 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  from  the  U.S. 
budget. 

The  advocates  of  this  provision  argue 
that  the  budgetary  ceiling  on  the  Bank 
has  blocked  use  of  several  billion  dollars 
In  authorized  loan  funds. 

Actually,  few  Federal  programs  are 
permitted  to  spend  up  to  their  full  au- 
thorized level.  Indeed,  if  program  admin- 
istrators could  spend  their  full  authori- 
zations, they  would  raise  the  deficit  well 
beyond  its  already  high  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972. 

The  administration  itself  has  declined 
to  spend  some  funds  which  not  only  have 
been  authorized,  but  actually  appropri- 
ated. 

We  are  in  difficult  times,  from  the 
budgetary  point  of  view.  The  administra- 
tion projects  deficits  of  $18  billion  for  the 
current  year  and  $11  billion  for  fiscal 
1972. 

These  calculations  are  based  on  the  so- 
called  unified  budget,  which  uses  trust 
fund  surpluses  to  offset  deficit  Federal 
funds. 

The  deficits  in  Federal  funds  are  much 
larger.  For  fiscal  1971,  accorxiing  to  the 
administration's  own  figures,  the  Federal 
fund  deficit  will  be  $25  billion.  Next  year 
It  Is  projected  at  $23  bUUon. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  fiscal  1972 
deficit  will  actually  be  larger  than  $23 
billion,  perhaps  substantially  larger. 

This  is  no  time  to  exempt  any  expendi- 
tures from  the  budgetary  ceiling.  IWs  is 
a  time  for  fiscal  restraint. 

Furthermore,  exemption  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank's  disbursements  from  the 


budget  would  set  a  poor  precedent.  If 
this  Bank  is  to  be  excluded,  how  are  we 
to  keep  the  lid  on  other  loan  funds? 

There  is  no  equitable  basis  for  singling 
out  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  special 
treatment.  The  transactions  of  all  lend- 
ing agencies  should  be  included  in  the 
budget  on  a  net  lending  basis. 

My  position  in  this  matter  is  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
the  Comptroller  Greneral  of  the  United 
States,  given  before  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Conunittee  on 
March  9,  and  by  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  see  no  reason  to  change  a  sound  gen- 
eral policy  to  benefit  one  government 
bank. 

I  oppose  any  effort  to  remove  the  budg- 
etary restraints  on  lending  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMntE)  to  eliminate  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  would  exclude  the  net  dis- 
bursements of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
from  the  budget. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  has  no  statements  at 
this  time,  I  shall  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram for  Monday  next. 


PROGRAM  FOR   MONDAY  APRIL  5, 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday  next  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.,  following  an  adjournment  and,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to  be 
followed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  to  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxbhre)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; to  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  to  be  followed  by  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 


unfinished  business,  S.  581,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill,  which,  incidentally,  Is 
the  only  item  on  the  legislative  calendar, 
as  of  now. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  modified 
unanimous  consent  order  which  was 
agreed  to  earlier  today,  time  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  will  be  limited  to  2 
hours  on  Monday  next,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  their  designees, 
time  on  each  amendment,  motion  or  ap- 
peal, with  the  exception  of  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  will  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  the  am^idment  or  motion  and  the 
manager  of  the  biU,  with  the  exception  of 
one  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PaoxMiRE) ,  on  which  time  will  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Sparkuam. 

Moreover,  no  amendments  not  ger- 
mane will  be  received,  and  Senators  in 
control  of  the  time  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  may  allot  time  therefrom  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  with  the 
exception  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  majority  leader  has  indicated 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next,  it  will  go  over  un- 
til Wednesday  next. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
no  roUcalls  on  Wednesday  next,  and 
that  that  day's  meeting  may  be  pro 
forma,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  con- 
current resolution  providing  for  an  ad- 
journment over  the  holidays  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  on  Monday 
next.  If  that  is  not  done,  of  course,  ac- 
tion on  that  resolution  would  have  to  be 
taken  on  Wednesday  next. 

Senators  should,  however,  be  on  no- 
tice that  a  rollcall  or  rollcalls  may  occur 
on  the  export-import  bill  on  Monday 
next. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY,  APRIL  5,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday,  April  5.  1971, 
at  10  am. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  1, 1971: 

Diplomatic  and  Forxion  Skbvice 

E.  Roes  Adair,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Ambaseador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ethiopia. 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  CT&reer  Min- 
ister, to  be  Deputy  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank 
of  Ambassador. 
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J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  career  as  an  elected  oCa- 
cial,  I  have  followed  and  admired  greatly 
the  work  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  dis- 
tinguished director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Time  after  time 
I  have  been  amazed  at  the  capacity  this 
man  has  for  work  and  his  ability  for 
getting  even  the  most  dilflcult  task 
accomplished. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  he  has  not 
achieved  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
FBI  alone— he  has  many  dedicated  men 
and  women  working  with  him  in  that 
organization  who  each  contribute  to  the 
greatness  of  this  organization.  But  it  is. 
after  all,  Mr.  Hoover  who  has  built  the 
FBI.  and  it  is  his  principles  which  have 
insured  the  integrity  of  this,  our  most 
important  force  in  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order,  freedom  and  justice. 

In  the  more  than  45  years  which  Mr. 
Hoover  has  headed  the  FBI  there  have 
been  a  few  who  have  criticized  him  and 
Jhe  FBI.  Naturally,  a  man  in  his  position 
makes  enemies.  Dedicated  as  he  is  to 
the  principle  of  objectivity,  he  has  not 
shirked  his  responsibilities  no  matter 
what  threat  there  has  been  to  his 
career. 

Often  his  critics  have  fallen  into  the 
category  of  those  individuals  who  have 
suffered  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  expertise  of  the  FBI  and  its  total 
dedication  to  doing  its  job.  The  Nazis  in 
the  thirties  and  forties,  the  Communists 
In  the  forties  and  fifties,  and  extremists 
of  all  philosophies  during  all  of  these 
years,  have  leveled  their  most  effective 
weapons  against  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 
None  has  succeeded  in  the  drive  to  unseat 
this  man  or  to  harness  the  organization 
he  heads. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  today  a  grow- 
ing chorus  of  voices  being  raised  against 
Mr.  Hoover  directly  and  the  FBI  and 
law  enforcement  indirectly.  I  do  not 
question  any  man's  right  to  criticize  Mr. 
Hoover  or  any  public  oCQcial.  I  do,  how- 
ever, seriously  question  the  wisdom  of 
some  critics  of  Mr.  Hoover,  for  some  of 
the  criticism  leveled  against  him  in  re- 
cent weeks  has  been  without  any  basis 
in  fact. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  persons  of  all  walks  of  life, 
and  particularly  within  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession.  His  departure  from  the 
helm  of  law  enforcement  would  leave 
an  unfillable  void. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  the  great 
respect  which  Mr.  Hoover  enjoys  among 
persons  actively  engaged  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagraes  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Midwinter  Con- 
ference of  the  National  District  Attor- 
neys Association  on  March  14,  1971,  at 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
National    District    Attobnets    Association 

1071   MmWINTEB  CONrEBENCE 
RESOLUTION 

A  resolution  of  appreciation  for  personal 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  crim- 
inal Justice  and  for  assistance  to  this  asso- 
ciation 

Whereas.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  with  unswerving 
dedication,  has  served  this  Nation  as  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
Whereas,  his  standards  of  ethics  and  his 
Insistence  on  the  highest  level  of  performance 
in  the  law  enforcement  field  have  helped 
immeasurably  to  Increase  the  stature  of  law 
enforcement  as  a  profession  of  honor  and 
respect,  and 

Whereas,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  offered  at 
no  cost  to  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
prosecutors  throughout  the  Nation  the  serv- 
ices of  the  FBI  Identification  Division,  the 
FBI  Laboratory,  and  has  made  available  FBI 
experts  to  examine  evidence  and  to  testify 
In  criminal  cases,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  leadership  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  offered  extensive  training  on  all  levels  of 
law  enforcement  and  has  provided  advance 
training  through  the  FBI  National  Academy 
to  selected  police  ofBcera.  and 

Whereas,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  furnished 
FBI  personnel  to  assist  In  the  training  pro- 
grams for  prosecutors  under  the  sponsorship 
of  this  Association,  such  as  his  support  of 
the  first  session  of  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys  and  the  FBI's  assistance 
on  numerous  occasions  In  the  Association's 
Regional  Seminars  for  Prosecutors,  and 

Whereas.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  constantly 
sought  to  educate  the  American  public  to 
cooperate  with  law  enforcement  In  both  the 
Investigative  and  prosecutive  phases  of  crim- 
inal cases  which  has  notably  upgraded  over 
the  years  the  entire  criminal  Justice  system. 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  this 
Association  during  Its  1971  Midwinter  Con- 
ference does  hereby  gratefully  express  Its 
appreciation  to  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  commend  him  for  his  vision. 
leadership,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
furtherance  of  Justice. 

Passed  at  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Association  1971  Midwinter  Conference  at 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  this  14th  day  of  March, 
1971. 


EUROPEAN   LACK   OP   CONFIDENCE 
IN  U.S.  DOLLAR 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  31  in- 
cluded a  column  by  Joseph  R.  Slevin, 
financial  analyst,  on  the  subject  of  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar 
which  now  prevails  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Slevin  points  out  that  European 
monetary  oCQcials  blame  the  United 
States  for  the  present  situation.  The 
charge  is  that  the  administration  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  created 
a  crisis  by  authorizing  excessive  amounts 


of  money  and  thus  deflating  the  Ameil- 
can  dollar. 

Mr.  Slevin  concludes  that  the  United 
States  is  living  on  the  good  will  of  its 
friends,  but  he  cautions  that  patience 
with  our  policies  is  wearing  thin  In 
other  countries,  the  so-called  expan- 
sionist policy  now  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  is  making  our  dollar  less  valuable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Slevin's  article,  entitled  "Europeans 
Fault  Nixon  For  Shaky  State  of  Dollar," 
be  printed  in  Extension  of  Remarks.' 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EtmoPEANs  Fault  Nixon  for  Shakt 
State  or  Dollar 

The  P^ee  World  Is  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  the  gravest  financial  crisis  since  the  1968 
gold  panic. 

The  United  States  la  at  the  center  of  the 
current  storm  as  It  was  In  the  eye  of  the 
March,  1968,  hurricane.  The  threat  Is  to 
the  dollar,  and.  If  the  dollar  goes,  there 
win  be  shattering  currency  changes 
throughout  the  free  world. 

The  Immediate  cause  Is  a  huge  gap  in 
Interest  rates  between  the  very  low  short- 
term  rates  In  this  country  and  the  sig- 
nificantly higher  rates  overseas.  Investors 
are  shifting  billions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
United  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erous returns  they  can  earn  abroad. 

Part  of  the  currency  shift  Is  speculative. 
Bankers,  corf>orate  treasurers  and  financial 
plungers  are  selling  dollars  and  are  buy- 
ing German  deutsche  marks  and  other 
strong  currencies.  They  are  gambling  that 
there  will  be  a  general  upward  revaluation 
against  the  faltering  dollar. 

Foreign  officials  uniformly  blame  the 
United  States  for  the  developing  crisis.  They 
charge  that  the  Administration  and  Federal 
Reserve  have  brought  the  free  world  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  by  creating  excessive 
amounts  of  money  and  by  driving  down 
U.S.  borrowing  costs  In  a  single-minded  at- 
tempt to  stlm  ilate  a  vigorous  business  re- 
covery. 

The  phrase  that  the  smgry.  anxious  foreign 
officials  rei>eatedly  use  to  describe  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  attitude  Is  "benign  neglect." 
The  phrase  has  become  so  popular,  in  fact, 
that  German  central  banker  Otmar  Em- 
minger  pointedly  volunteered  to  an  unusual 
Paris  press  conference  last  Thursday  that 
European  officials  see  no  signs  of  "benign 
neglect"  among  their  American  counter- 
parts. 

"The  arrangements  that  were  designed  at 
Bretton  Woods  in  1944  assumed  we  would 
have  a  co-operative  system  with  a  sound- 
ly-managed dollar  at  Its  center,"  a  Wash- 
ington-based foreign  official  says.  "Nobody 
has  been  able  to  figure  out  how  you  run 
an  International  monetary  system  when  the 
central  domestic  economy,  the  United 
States,  runs  on  Its  own  rules  and  doesnt 
give  a  damn  for  anyone  else." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Connally 
will  hear  a  blunt  lecture  on  U.S.  short- 
comings next  week  when  he  visits  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  fund  for  an  unan- 
nounced luncheon  meeting  with  Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer,  the  able,  tough-minded  man- 
aging director  of  the  117-natlon  financial 
Institution.  It  will  be  the  first  Connally- 
Schweltzer  talk,  and  associates  predict 
Schweitzer  will  pull  no  punches  In  teUlng 
Connally  what  other  countries  think  of 
Nixon's  easy-money  policies. 
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There  Is  general  agreement  among  the  ex- 
perts that  the  dollar  still  Is  afloat  only 
because  this  country  and  Its  creditors  are  In 
the  same  boat.  A  lesser  currency  would  have 
jone  under  before  now  but  sinking  the  dol- 
lar would  wreck  the  free  world  financial 
system. 

Germany.  Japan,  Canada  and  a  number 
of  other  countries  do  not  want  the  billions 
uf  paper  dollars  they  are  reluctantly  ac- 
.-umulatlng,  but  no  major  country  Is  pre- 
pared to  demand  that  the  United  States  buy 
back  all  of  its  dollars  and  give  them  gold. 
They  know  that  there  Is  not  enough  gold  to 
^0  around  and  that  they  would  force  the 
United  States  to  renege  on  Its  pledge  to  give 
^old  for  dollars  whenever  a  foreign  coun- 
try asks. 

The  United  States  is  living  on  the  stif- 
ferance  of  its  friends  but  their  patience  Is 
wearing  thin.  They  may  play  along  for  a  few 
more  months,  perhaps  for  much  longer. 


AMERICA:   A  NATION  OF  HANGARS 
AND  LANDING  FIELDS? 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
April  Pools'  Day  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  looking 
back  with  a  somewhat  jaundiced  eye  at 
the  so-called  American  triumph  em- 
bodied in  the  defeat  of  SST.  It  was  no 
triumph  at  all.  It  only  means  that  for- 
eign-made SST's  will  now  be  flying  over, 
and  around,  this  country — SST's  which 
have  been  neither  environmentally  ap- 
proved nor  produced  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  neither  environmentalists, 
nor  laborers,  and  more  significantly,  not 
even  taxpayers,  will  have  benefited  from 
the  product.  We  will  simply  be  con- 
sumers, easy  riders  on  the  industry  of 
foreign  nations.  It  is  a  move  which  is 
congruent  with  what  is  happening  in 
other  sectors  of  our  economy — in  steel, 
in  textiles,  in  glass,  where  American 
producers  are  being  driven  out  of  pro- 
duction by  the  wage-slave  competition 
from  abroad.  Soon,  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues, this  Nation  will  be  reduced  to  a 
wasteland  of  warehouses  and  dis- 
tributing points,  of  hangars  and  land- 
ing fields.  We  will  become  a  country  of 
the  leisure  class,  and  second  rate  in  every 
respect  for  that. 

Reiterating  these  points,  I  would  like 
to  place  into  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  State,  Columbia.  S.C.  of  March 
27,1971. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Sdjah  Decision  on  SST  Is  No-Confidence 
Vote 

Senate  rejection  of  further  federal  fund- 
us of  America's  supersonic  transport  plane 
(the  SST)  Is  saddening  on  several  counts, 
chief  among  which  are  two  of  paramount  Im- 
portance : 

The  United  States  has  vrtthdrawn  from  In- 
ternational competition  In  challenging  aero- 
nautical arena,  abjectly  vleldlng  the  field 
w  our  British  and  French  friends  on  the  one 
nwid  and  to  our  Russian  adversaries  on  the 
Mher.  The  development  is  less  than  edify- 
ing, especially  since  It  represents  a  step  back- 
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ward  from  our  long-established  position  of 
supremacy  In  the  air. 

Secondly,  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  con- 
tinue Its  support  of  the  SST  reflects  an  at- 
titude of  skepticism  that  American  science 
and  technology  are  capable  of  overcoming 
the  ecological  problems  which  were  predicted 
(sometimes  rather  hysterically)  as  unavoid- 
able consequences  of  SST  flight. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  considerations, 
such  as  the  depressing  Impact  already  being 
felt  within  the  aircraft  industry.  The  lose  of 
Jobs  and  contracts  which  now  head  down  the 
drain,  however,  must  be  considered  a  by- 
product of  a  decision  which  Involves  the  even 
greater  Issues  cited  above. 

Conversely,  the  tax  monies  to  be  saved  are 
appreciable  (although  $866  million  already 
has  been  spent  on  the  project) .  But  here,  too, 
the  dollars  are  secondary  to  the  larger  factors 
of  maintaining  American  parity,  if  nothing 
better.  In  the  continuing  global  outreach  for 
Improved  aircraft  and  of  conquering  en- 
vironmental hazards. 

We  hope,  as  do  a  number  of  the  SST  op- 
ponents who  prevailed  In  the  final  voUng, 
that  research  and  development  will  proceed 
apace  In  the  field  of  supersonic  flight  with 
the  goal  of  determining  and  overcoming 
whatever  adverse  eflTects  might  result  from 
such  flight.  But  without  the  Incentive  and 
support  of  governmental  funding,  research 
might  move  at  reduced  speed. 

Admittedly,  the  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  decided  the  SST  Issue  were 
confronted  with  extremely  complex  questions 
and  few  hard-and-fast  answers.  We  make  no 
pretense  of  having  einswers  of  our  own,  but 
we  regret  what  seems  to  have  been  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  In  American  capacity  to  sur- 
mount supersonic  obstacles. 


CHARLES    FRASER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  an  article  about  an  industrious  South 
Carolinian  which  appeared  in  this  week's 
New  Yorker  magazine. 

Mr.  Charles  Fraser  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Fraser.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  Law  School  in  1953  and 
began  developing  real  estate  in  1956. 
Since  then  he  has  developed  the  best  of 
two  worlds  on  Hilton  Head  Islan  ,  S.C. 

As  a  conservationist  and  developer,  Mr. 
Fraser  has  blended  progress  with  pre- 
serving the  beauty  of  nature.  He  criticizes 
those  conservationists  who  are  "preser- 
vationists" who  would  sacrifice  human- 
ity to  the  environment. 

A  true  conservationist,  such  as  Mr. 
Fraser,  sees  man  and  nature  harmoniz- 
ing in  a  better  world.  His  idea  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  other  hand  is  uncontrolled 
development,  a  type  of  development 
which  results  not  only  in  destruction  of 
our  wilderness  and  pollution  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  but  also  in  a  "visual  pol- 
lution." 

On  Hilton  Head  Island  Fraser  has 
blended  houses  and  golf  courses  among 
the  trees  with  a  view  toward  preserving 
the  environment  for  man's  use.  He  is  the 
nonelected  mayor  and  zoning  board.  At 
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the  age  of  41  he  has  parlayed  controlled 
land  development  into  a  $20  million  for- 
tune; he  is  commissioner  of  parks,  rec- 
reation, and  tourism  for  the  South  Car- 
olina coast  and  was  on  President  John- 
son's Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Outdoor  Recreation  and  Natural  Beau- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  I  insert  the  article  en- 
titled "Profiles;  Encounters  with  the 
Archdruid"  which  appeared  in  the 
March  27,  1971,  New  York,  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  o  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  Yorker  magazine.  Mar.  27, 
1971) 
Profiles:  Encounters  With  the 
Archdritid 
(By  John  McPhee) 
David  Brower,  who  talks  to  groups  all  over 
the    country    about   conservation,   refers    to 
what  he  says  as  The  Sermon.  He  travels  so 
light  he  never  seems  far  from  home — one  tie, 
one  suit.  He  calls  It  his  preacher  suit.  He 
has    given    the    sermon    at    universities.    In 
clubs,  in  meeting  halls,  and  once  In  a  cathe- 
dral (he  has  otherwise  not  been  In  a  church 
for  thirty  years  i ,  and  whUe  he  talks  he  leans 
up  U  the  lectern  with  his  feet  together  and 
his  knees  slightly  bent,  like  a  skier.  He  s  ems 
to  feel  comfortable  In  the  stance,  perhaps 
because  he  was  once  a  ski  mountaineer. 

Sooner  or  later  In  every  talk,  Brower  de- 
scribes the  creation  of  the  world.  He  Invites 
his  listeners  to  consider  the  six  days  of 
Genesis  as  a  figure  of  speech  for  what  has  In 
fact  been  four  billion  years.  On  this  scale,  a 
day  equals  something  like  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  million  years,  and  thus  "all  day 
Monday  and  untU  Tuesday  noon,  creation 
was  busy  getting  the  earth  going."  Life  began 
Tuesday  noon,  and  "the  beautiful,  organic 
wholeness  of  it"  developed  over  the  next  four 
days.  "At  4  p.m.  Saturday,  the  big  reptUee 
came  on.  Five  hours  later,  when  the  redwoods 
appeared,  there  were  no  more  big  reptiles. 
At  three  minutes  oefore  midnight,  man  ap- 
peared. At  one-fourth  of  a  second  before  mid- 
night, Christ  arrived.  At  one-fortieth  of  a 
second  before  midnight,  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution began.  We  are  surrounded  with  peo- 
ple who  think  that  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing for  that  one-fortieth  of  a  second  can 
go  on  indefinitely.  They  are  considered  nor- 
mal, but  they  are  stark,  raving  mad." 

Brower  holds  up  a  photograph  of  the 
world— blue,  green,  and  swirling  white.  "This 
is  the  sudden  insight  from  Apollo."  he  says. 
"There  it  is.  That's  all  there  is.  We  see 
through  the  eyes  of  the  astronauts  how  fra- 
gile our  life  Is,  how  thin  the  epithelium  of  th« 
atmosphere." 

Brower  has  computed  that  we  are  driving 
through  the  earth's  resources  at  a  rate  com- 
parable to  a  man's  driving  an  automobUe  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  per  hour— 
and  he  says  that  we  are  accelerating.  He  re- 
minds his  audiences  that  buffalo  were  shot 
for  their  tongues  alone,  and  he  says  that  we 
still  have  a  buffalo-tongue  economy.  "We're 
hooked  on  growth.  We're  addicted  "to  It.  In 
my  lifetime,  man  has  used  more  resources 
than  In  all  previous  history.  Technology  has 
just  begun  to  happen.  They  are  mining  water 
under  Arizona.  Cotton  is  subsidized  by  all 
that  water.  Why  grow  cotton  In  Arlaona? 
There  Is  no  point  to  this.  People  In  Texas 
want  to  divert  the  Yukon  and  havr  it  flow  to 
Texas.  We  are  going  to  fill  San  Pamclsco 
Bay  so  we  can  have  another  Los  Angeles  In 
a  state  that  deserves  only  one.  Why  grow  to 
the  point  of  repugnance?  Aren't  we  repug- 
nant enough  already?  In  the  new  subdlvl- 
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slons.  everybody  can  have  a  redwood  of  his 
own.  Consolidated  Edison  has  to  quadruple 
by  1990.  Then  what  else  have  you  got  be- 
sides kilowatts?  The  United  States  has  six 
per  cent  ol  the  worlds  population  and  uses 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  world's  resources,  and 
one  per  cent  of  AmerlcEins  use  sixty  per 
cent  of  that.  When  one  country  gets  more 
than  Its  share,  It  builds  tensions.  War  Is 
waged  over  resources.  Expansion  will  destroy 
us.  We  need  an  economics  of  p)eaceful  sta- 
bility. Instead,  we  are  fishing  off  Peru,  where 
the  grounds  are  so  rich  there's  enough  pro- 
tein to  feed  the  undernourished  world,  and 
we  bring  the  fish  up  here  to  fatten  our  cat- 
tle and  chickens.  We  want  to  build  a  sea- 
levpl  canal  through  Central  America.  The 
Pacific,  which  Is  colder  than  the  Atlantic.  Is 
also  higher.  The  Pacific  would  flow  Into  the 
Atlantic  and  could  change  the  climate  of 
thei  Caribbean.  A  dam  may  be  built  In  the 
Amazon  basin  that  will  flood  an  area  the  size 
of  Italy.  Aswan  Dam,  by  blocking  the  flow 
of  certain  nutrients,  has  killed  off  the  sar- 
dine fisheries  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
There  is  a  human  population  problem,  but 
If  we  succeed  In  interrupting  the  cycle  of 
photosynthesis  we  won't  have  to  worry  about 
It.  Good  breeding  can  be  overdone.  How  dense 
can  people  be?" 

More  than  one  of  Brower's  collea^es — In 
the  Sierra  Club,  of  which  he  was  for  seven- 
teen years  executive  director,  and.  more  re- 
cently, In  his  two  new  organizations,  Friends 
of  the  Elarth  and  the  John  Muir  Institute 
for  Environmental  Studies — has  compared 
him  to  John  Brown.  Brower  approaches  sixty, 
but  under  his  shock  of  white  hair  his  grin 
Is  youthful  and  engaging.  His  tone  of  voice. 
soft  and  mournful,  somehow  concentrates 
the  Intensity  of  his  words.  He  spe.iks  calmly, 
almoet  ironically,  of  "the  last  scramble  for 
the  last  breath  of  air."  as  If  that  were  some- 
thing we  had  all  been  planning  for.  "There 
Is  DDT  In  the  tissues  of  penguins  In  the 
Antarctic,"  he  says.  "Who  put  the  DDT  In 
Antarctica?  We  did.  We  put  It  on  fields,  and 
It  went  Into  streams,  and  Into  fish,  and  Into 
more  fish,  and  Into  the  penguins  There  Is 
pollution  we  know  about  and  f>ol!ution  we 
don't  know  about.  It  took  flfty-seven  years 
for  us  to  find  out  that  radiation  is  harmful, 
twenty-five  years  to  find  out  that  DDT  Is 
harmful,  twenty  years  for  cyclamates.  We're 
getting  somewhere.  We  have  recently  found 
out  that  polychlorlnated  blpnenyls,  a  plastic 
by-product,  have  spread  throughout  the 
global  ecoeystem.  At  Hanford,  Washington, 
radioactive  atomic  waste  Is  stored  in  steel 
tanks  that  will  have  to  be  replaced  every 
fifteen  years.  We  haven't  done  anything  well 
for  a  thousand  years,  except  multiply.  An 
oil  leak  In  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  will  put  the 
red  salmon  out  of  action  Oil  exploration  off 
the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  will  lead 
to  leaks  that  will  someday  wreck  the  fisheries 
there.  We're  hooked.  We're  addicted.  We're 
committing  grand  larceny  against  our  chil- 
dren. Otirs  Is  a  chain-letter  economy,  In 
which  we  pick  up  early  handsome  dividends 
and  otir  children  find  their  mallbo.xes  empty. 
We  must  shoot  down  the  SST.  Sonic  booms 
are  unsound.  Why  build  the  fourth  New  York 
Jetport?  What  about  the  fifth,  the  sixth. 
the  seventh  Jetporl?  We've  got  to  kick  this 
addiction.  It  won't  work  ■>n  a  finite  planet. 
When  rampant  growth  happens  In  an  Indi- 
vidual, we  call  It  cancer." 

To  put  It  mildly,  there  Is  something  evan- 
gelical about  Brower.  His  approach  Is  In  some 
ways  analogous  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Billy 
Graham's  exhortations  to  sinners  to  com^. 
forward  and  be  saved  now  because  )f  you  go 
away  without  making  a  decision  for  Christ 
coronary  thrombosis  may  level  you  before 
you  reach  the  exit  Brower's  crusade,  like 
Graham's,  began  many  years  ago,  and  Brow- 
er's may  have  been  more  effective.  The  clam- 
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orou3  concern  now  being  expressed  about 
conservation  Issues  and  environmental  prob- 
lems is  an  amplification— a  delayed  echo— of 
what  Brower  and  others  have  bee  i  sa>'1ng 
for  decades.  Brower  Is  a  visionary.  He  wants— 
literally — to  save  the  world.  He  has  been  an 
emoilonallst  In  an  age  of  dangerous  reason. 
He  thinks  that  conservation  should  be  "an 
ethic  and  conscience  In  everything  we  do. 
whatever  our  field  of  endeavor"— In  a  word, 
a  religion.  If  religions  arise  to  meet  the  most 
severe  of  human  crises,  now  and  then  re- 
ligions may  come  too  late,  and  that  may  be 
the  case  with  this  one.  In  Brower's  fight  to 
save  air  and  canyons,  to  defend  wilderness 
and  control  the  growth  of  population,  he  Is 
obviously  desperate,  an  extreme  and  driven 
man.  His  field,  being  the  relationship  of 
everything  to  everything  else  and  how  It  Is 
not  working.  Is  so  comprehensive  that  no  one 
can  comprehend  it.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
religion  and  for  a  visionary  to  lead  it.  Brower 
once  said  to  me.  "We  are  In  a  kind  of  re- 
ligion, an  ethic  with  regard  to  terrain,  and 
this  religion  Is  closest  to  the  Buddhist,  I 
suppose."  I  have  often  heard  hlni  speak  of 
"drawing  people  Into  the  religion."  and  of 
being  able  to  sense  at  once  when  people  al- 
reardy  have  the  religion:  I  also  remember  a 
time,  on  a  trail  In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  when 
he  said.  "We  can  take  some  cues  from  other 
religions.  There  is  something  else  to  do  than 
bang  vour  way  forward." 

Throughout  the  sermon.  Brown  quotes  the 
gospel — the  gospel  according  to  John  Mulr 
("When  we  try  to  pick  out  anything  by  It- 
self, we  find  It  hitched  to  everything  else  In 
the  universe") .  the  gospel  according  to  Henry 
David  Thoreau  ("What  Is  the  good  of  a 
house  If  you  don't  have  a  tolerable  planet  to 
put  It  on?"),  the  gospel  according  to  Buck- 
mlnster  Fuller  ("Technology  must  do  more 
with  less") ,  and  the  gospel  according  to  Pogo 
("We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  Is  us") .  A 
great  deal  of  the  sermon  is.  In  fact,  a  chain 
of  one-liners  from  the  thinking  sector:  "The 
only  true  dignity  of  man  is  his  ability  to 
fight  against  Insurmountable  odds"  dgnazlo 
SUone),  "Civilization  Is  a  thin  veneer  over 
what  made  us  what  we  are"  (Sigurd  Olson i, 
"Despair  Is  a  sin"  (C.  P.  Snow) .  "Every 
cause  Is  a  lost  cause  unless  we  defuse  the 
population  bomb"  (Paul  Ehrlich),  "The 
wilderness  holds  answers  to  questions  man 
has  not  yet  learned  how  to  ask"  (Nancy 
Newhall ) . 

Brower  has  ample  ideas  of  his  own  about 
what  might  be  done.  He  says.  "Roughly 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  earth  has  felt  man's 
hand  already,  sometimes  brutally,  sometimes 
gently.  Now  let's  say.  'That's  the  limit.' 
We  should  go  back  over  the  ninety  and  not 
touch  the  remaining  ten  per  cent.  We  should 
go  back,  and  do  better,  with  ingenuity.  Re- 
cycle things.  Loop  the  system."  When  he  sees 
an  enormous  hole  In  the  ground  In  the  mid- 
dle of  New  York  City,  he  says.  "That's  all 
right.  That's  part  of  the  ninety."  In  non- 
wlldemess  areas,  he  Is  nowhere  happier  than 
In  places  where  the  ninety  has  been  Imagina- 
tively gone  over — for  example.  GhlrardelU 
Square  In  San  Francisco,  a  complex  of  shops 
and  restaurants  In  a  kind  of  brick  Xanadu 
that  was  once  a  chocolate  factory.  When 
someone  asks  him  what  one  person  can  do, 
Brower  begins  by  mentioning  Rachel  Carson. 
Then  he  tells  about  David  Pesonen,  a  young 
man  in  California  who  stopped  a  nuclear- 
power  station  slnglehanded.  Then  he  sprays 
questions.  "Are  you  willing  to  pay  more  for 
steak.  If  cattle  graze  on  level  ground  and  not 
on  erodable  hills?  Are  you  willing  to  pay 
more  for  electricity.  If  the  power  plant 
doesn't  pollute  air  or  water?"  He  taunts  the 
assembled  sinners.  "You  are  villains  not  to 
share  your  apples  with  worms.  Bite  the 
worms.  They  won't  hurt  nearly  as  much  as 
the  Insecticide  does.  You  are  villains  If  you 
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keep  buying  automobiles,  lea^•e  these  mon. 
sters  in  the  showroom."  Invariably,  he  in- 
cludes what  must  be  his  favorite  slogan- 
"Fight  blight,  burn  a  billboard  tonight!" 

The  cause  Is.  In  a  sense,  hopeless.  "Con- 
servationists have  to  win  again  and  again 
and  again."  he  says.  "The  enemy  on'.y  has 
to  win  once.  We  are  not  out  for  ourselves.  We 
can't  win.  We  can  only  get  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion. That  Is  the  best  we  can  hope  for  u 
the  dam  Is  not  built,  the  damsite  Is  still 
there.  Blocking  something  Is  easiest.  Getting 
a  wilderness  bill,  a  Redwoods  Park  bill,  a 
Cascades  Park  bill.  Is  toughest  of  all." 

Brower  Is  somewhat  Inconvenienced  by  the 
fact  that  he  Is  a  human  being,  fated,  like 
everyone  el.se.  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
earth,  to  help  pollute  Its  air,  to  Jam  its  popu- 
lation. The  sermon  becomes  confessional 
when  he  reveals,  as  he  almost  always  does, 
that  he  has  four  children  and  lives  In  a  red- 
wood house.  "We  all  make  mistakes."  he  ex- 
plains. His  own  mistakes  don't  really  trou- 
ble him.  though,  for  he  has  his  eye  on  what 
he  knows  to  be  right.  After  he  gave  a  lecture 
at  Yale  once.  I  asked  him  where  he  got  the 
Interesting  skein  of  statistics  that  six  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population  uses  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  world's  resources  and  one  per 
cent  of  the  six  per  cent  uses  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  sixty  per  cent.  What  resources?  Klee- 
nex? The  Mesabl  Range? 

Brower  said  the  figures  had  been  worked 
out  in  the  head  of  a  friend  of  his  from  data 
assembled  "to  the  best  of  his  recollection." 

"To  the  best  of  his  recollection?" 

"Yes,"  Brower  said,  and  assured  me  that 
figures  in  themselves  are  merely  indices. 
What  matters  Is  that  they  feel  right.  Brower 
feels  things.  He  Is  suspicious  of  education 
and  frankly  distrustful  of  experts.  He  has  no 
regard  for  training  p«r  se.  His  intuition  seeks 
the  nature  of  the  man  IrLslde  the  knowledge. 
His  sentiments  are  Incredibly  lofty.  I  once 
heard  him  say,  "It's  pretty  easy  to  revere 
life  If  you  think  of  all  the  things  It's  done 
while  It  was  onstage."  He  Is  not  sombre, 
though.  Reading  a  newspaper,  he  will  come 
upon  a  piece  by  a  conservation  writer  and 
say,  "I  like  that.  He's  neutral  the  right  way." 

Brower  Is  a  conservationist,  but  he  la  not 
a  conservative.  I  have  heard  him  ask  some- 
one, "Do  you  like  the  world  so  much  that 
you  want  to  keep  it  the  way  It  Is?" — an  odd 
question  to  be  coming  from  David  Brower, 
but  he  was  talking  about  the  world  of  men. 
The  world  of  nature  Is  something  else.  Brower 
Is  against  the  George  Washington  Bridge. 
He  is  against  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  He 
remembers  San  Francisco  when  the  bridge 
was  not  there,  and  he  says  the  entrance  to 
the  bay  was  a  much  more  beautiful  scene 
without  It.  He  would  like  to  cut  back  the 
population  of  the  United  States  to  a  htin- 
dred  million  He  has  said  that  from  the  point 
oT  view  of  land  use  the  country  has  not  looked 
right  since  1830.  There  are  conservatlonUU 
(a  few,  anyway)  who  are  even  more  vocifer- 
ous than  Brower,  but  none  with  his  Immense 
reputation,  none  with  his  record  of  battle* 
fought  and  won — defeater  of  dams,  defender 
of  wilderness.  He  must  be  the  most  unre- 
lenting fighter  for  conservation  in  the  world 
Russell  Train,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  once 
said,  "Thank  God  for  Dave  Brower.  He  makee 
It  so  easy  for  the  rest  of  us  to  be  reasonable. 
Somebody  has  to  be  a  little  extreme.  Dave  Is 
a  little  hairy  at  times,  but  you  do  need  some- 
body riding  out  there  in  front." 

The  office  of  Charles  Eraser,  the  developer. 
Is  In  a  .small  building  about  halfway  between 
an  undeveloped  jungle  and  an  alligator  pond 
on  Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina.  Al- 
ligators sometimes  crawl  along  the  sidewalk 
between  the  Jungle  and  the  pond.  The  al- 
ligators are  natives  and  Eraser  Is  not.  Praaer 
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^ni  anxious  lest  the  alligators  be  disturbed 
when.  In  1957,  he  began  building  roads  and 
golf  W)urses  and  clearing  homesltes  on  some 
five  thousand  acres  of  the  Island,  so  he  fed 
them  great  hunks  of  raw  beef  to  lull  them 
Into  acceptance  of  his  bulldozers.  The  alli- 
gators swallowed  it.  They  live  now  In  water 
hazards  and  other  artificial  ponds  through- 
out Eraser's  Sea  Pines  Plantation.  On  his 
office  wall  Fraser  has  a  picture  of  himself, 
in  a  white  suit  and  a  panama  hat,  walking 
an  alligator.  Signs  along  the  fairways  say. 
"Please  do  not  molest  the  alligators."  Fraser 
tried  something  similar  with  the  bald  eagles 
that  were  there,  but  the  eagles  would  have 
none  of  it,  and  they  fiew  away. 

Fraser  is  a  short  man,  heavyset,  prominent 
in  the  forehead,  dark  curly  hair  wlsping  out 
behind.  The  first  time  I  saw  him,  he  was 
standing  on  a  fioatlng  dock  at  his  Sea  Pines 
marina,  drinking  Portuguese  rose  and  wear- 
ing tennis  shoes,  white  trousers,  and  a  blue 
striped  shirt.  Those  who  know  him  would 
not  instantly  recognize  such  a  snapshot,  for 
although  Fraser  has  built  one  of  the  cream- 
iest resorts  in  America,  he  himself  Is  not  the 
resort  type.  He  drinks  little  and  plays  less. 
Recreation  Is  his  business,  and  bxislness  seems 
to  be  his  recreation.  He  almost  always  wears 
a  plain  dark  suit.  He  tucks  his  chin  In  and 
sits  straight  when  he  is  saying  something 
important,  and  the  more  Important  It  Is,  the 
straighter  he  sits.  He  talks  about  "marketing- 
acceptance  factors"  and  about  how  "public 
money  floats  better  than  Joint-venture 
money."  His  conversation  Is  predominantly 
about  money — Its  flows,  Its  freezes.  Its  cata- 
racts, its  sources.  Its  deltas.  He  speaks  In  a 
clear,  authoritative  voice,  very  slowly,  as  If 
he  were  writing  a  contract  as  he  goes  along. 

When  Fraser  first  saw  Hilton  Head  Island, 
rimmed  with  beaches  and  the  ocean.  It  was 
a  wilderness  of  palmettos,  live  oaks,  Sabal 
palms,  egret  rookeries,  and  tupelo  swampa 
shimmering  with  rattlesnakes  and  cotton- 
mouths.  What  he  saw  there  horrified  him. 
Praser  is  a  visionary.  He  did  not  see  the 
rattlesnakes.  He  saw  Coney  Island  rising  from 
the  swamps.  He  saw  what  he  calls  "visual 
pollution."  He  s.iw  Myrtle  Beach,  Asbury 
Parle.  Seaside  Heights,  and  Atlantic  City.  He 
saw  the  whole  sorry  coastline  of  the  Atlantic 
states — two  thousand  miles  of  used  flypaper. 
The  flies  had  missed  here  and  there — Black- 
beard  Island.  Cape  Fear,  Hilton  Head — leav- 
ing pristine  and  visible  some  segments  of  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  beautiful  chains  of 
barrier  beaches  in  the  world.  Fraser,  who  was 
twenty-one,  felt  that  development  of  some 
kind  was  Inevitable  at  Hilton  Head,  and  that 
it  need  not  look  like  Myrtle  Beach,  and  need 
not  be  done  in  dissonance  with  nature.  He 
went  to  Yale  Law  School,  and  the  covirse  that 
most  absorbed  him  was  Myres  McDougal's 
Land  Use  Planning  and  Allocation  by  Private 
Agreement.  The  gist  of  what  McDougal  had 
to  say  was  that  the  use  of  property  ought  to 
be  planned,  because  when  development  Is 
allowed  to  occur  without  control  the  result 
can  be  a  form  of  destruction.  Throughout 
his  years  In  New  Haven,  Praser  was  obsessed 
with  a  desire  to  create  on  HUton  Head  Island 
»  resort  community  over  which  he  would 
retain  absolute  aesthetic  control,  and  he  was 
in  a  position  to  do  so.  since  his  family  owned 
much  of  the  Island. 

I'raser's  father.  Lieutenant  General  Joseph 
B.  Praser,  was  a  lumber  king  In  Hlnesvllle, 
Georgia,  whenever  there  was  not  a  war.  He 
and  several  partners  had  bought  the  Island 
for  its  timber  and  Its  speculative  potentlalt- 
tlee.  Charles  Praser  worked  In  summer  with 
the  timbering  teams  and  successfully  urged 
that  no  cutting  be  done  in  oceanfront  stands 
of  virgin  pine.  He  also  drove  up  and  down 
the  ooaetUne  from  Virginia  Beach  to  Miami 
•«eklng  out  the  original  developers  of  beach- 
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front  properties  wherever  he  could  find  them 
and  asking,  "If  you  had  It  to  do  over  again, 
what  would  you  do  dtf.erently?"  Prom  hav.t 
monde  to  honky-tonk  and  back  again,  they 
told  him  what  a  short-sighted  mistake  It  had 
been  to  line  up  a  row  of  houses  along  a 
beach  and  then  put  a  road  Just  behind  the 
hou-ses,  creating  a  safety  hazard  and  reduc- 
ing the  value  of  all  the  lots  on  the  Inland 
side  of  the  road.  They  told  him  that  large 
houses  have  a  way  of  becoming  boarding 
houses.  They  told  him  that  control  Is  quickly 
lost  If  It  Is  not  Ironclad.  Phaser  regularly 
read  almoet  all  the  Journals  of  architecture. 
He  went  to  the  National  Archives.  In  Wash- 
ington, and  looked  up  surveyors'  notebooks 
from  the  elghteen-slxtles.  because  he  wanted 
his  development  to  be  of  a  piece  with  history, 
and  he  tried  to  locate  old  cotton  ii?lds,  war- 
time fortifications,  and  vanished  Taras.  In 
1956,  with  no  development  experience  and 
not  much  money,  he  returned  permanently 
to  Hilton  Head,  where  he  began  to  sketch 
in  the  air  with  his  hands  scenes  that  he 
alone  could  see.  Locally,  he  was  considered 
a  major  and  absolute  nut.  To  his  mother  he 
confided,  "I  may  never  make  any  money,  but 
I  want  to  create  something  beautiful."  She 
told  him  he  was  going  to  waste  his  time  and 
his  legal  talent.  She  says  now,  "Of  course, 
a  person  doesn't  often  have  a  chance  to  take 
wilderness  and  make  something  of  It.  Charles 
has  a  sense  of  beauty  and  balance.  He  saw 
the  possibilities  there.  I  think  he  would  have 
been  a  painter  If  he  hadn't  chosen  to  do 
something  else." 

Sea  Pines  Plantation  appears  to  be  some- 
thing painted  by  a  single  hand,  In  greens, 
grays,  and  browns.  Its  roads,  meandering 
among  the  live  oaks  and  Sabal  palms,  were 
bent  wherever  necessary  to  miss  the  big  trees. 
All  stop  signs  are  green.  Private  roadside 
mailboxes  are  all  green.  F^eplugs  are  green. 
So  far  there  are  five  hundred  and  fifty  pri- 
vate houses,  built  by  five  hundred  and  fifty 
Individual  owners,  yet  most  of  the  houses 
have  cedar-shake  roofs  and  bleached-cypress 
siding,  the  Intention  being  that  they  eiiould 
blend  Into  their  environment  like  spotted 
fawns.  Some  houses  are  set  back  in  the 
woods  along  the  fairways.  (There  are  fifty- 
four  fairways.)  Other  houses  are  on  narrow 
drives  that  lead  toward  the  beach  from  the 
principal  roads,  which  are  considerably  In- 
land. No  one  In  the  plantation  lacks  con- 
venient access  to  the  sea.  because  Praser  left 
dozens  of  fifty-foot  public  swaths  between 
his  arterial  roads  and  the  beach,  and  he  has 
built  walkways  through  the  swaths.  Neither 
the  beach  nor  the  line  of  primary  dunes  be- 
hind It  has  been  built  upon.  Praser  spent 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  save  one  live  oak 
when  he  built  a  seawall  for  a  harbor  he 
dredged.  Trees  crowd  the  roads — dangerously 
In  some  places — but  Praser  will  not  remove  a 
tree  until  automobiles  have  crashed  Into  It 
at  lea«t  twice.  He  has  one  section  of  about 
a  thousand  acres  that  he  calls  the  Main  Wild- 
life Sanctuary  and  Woodland  Recreation 
Area,  and  he  has  legally  committed  himself 
to  leave  twenty-five  percent  of  the  planta- 
tion in  Its  nattiral  state.  When  prospective 
buyers  used  to  ask  about  snakes.  Praser 
would  say  amelloratlvely,  "Snakes?  We'll 
show  you  a  couple  this  afternoon."  But  the 
snakee  eventually  received  the  message,  and 
now  they  do  not  show  anymore.  Alligators  are 
packed  up  and  sent  to  zoos  when  they  be- 
come six  feet  long.  Praser  has  a  private  po- 
lice force  that  sp>ends  most  of  Its  time  pro- 
tecting alligators  and  deer  from  poachers. 
The  alligator  bides  are  worth  a  hundred  dol- 
lars apiece.  Fraser's  live  oaks  were  once  Me- 
tbuselan  with  moss,  but  after  be  discovered 
that  rain-soaked  Spanish  moss  can  get  so 
heavy  It  cracks  limbs,  crews  of  barbers  were 
sent  Into  the  trees  to  create  an  overhead  gar- 
den of  Vandykes. 
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An  aerial  view  of  Sea  Pines  Plantation  re- 
veals the  great  nttmbers  of  houses  there,  and 
how  close  to  one  another  ihey  really  are, 
whereas  an  observer  on  the  ground — even  In 
the  most  densely  built  areas — feels  that  he 
Is  In  a  partly  cleared  woodland  with  some 
houses  blended  Into  it,  nothing  more.  Praser 
accomplished  this  In  a  region  where  people 
have  traditionally  liked  to  proclaim  their 
prominence  by  piling  red  bricks  Into  enor- 
mous cubes  and  placing  before  them  rows  of 
white  columns.  He  did  It — although  he  oc- 
casionally met  strong  opposition  from  buy- 
ers, bankers,  and  even  subordinates  In  his 
own  organization — by  vrritlng  some  forty 
pages  of  restrictions  to  attach  to  every  deed. 
It  was  a  reverse  bill  of  rights  (Ironclad) ,  a  set 
of  ten  times  ten  commandments — take  It  or 
leave.  The  first  restriction  In  the  long  list 
gives  a  suggestion  of  the  whole:  It  saj-s 
that  any  plan  or  specification  can  be  disal- 
lowed by  Praser  for  any  reason  whatever.  In 
the  early  days,  when  Praser  was  operating 
more  on  hoi>e  than  on  money  (and  In  full 
knowledge  that  half  the  bankers  In  South 
Carolina  thought  he  would  soon  go  under), 
he  was  nonetheless  so  uncompromising  that 
he  was  ready  without  hesitation  to  reject 
the  house  plans  even  of  a  textile  king.  If  the 
king  refused  to  conform.  Praser  bought  back 
his  land.  One  giddy  homeowner  tried  to  paint 
his  house  yellow — a  historic  moment  at  Sea 
Pines  Plantation — but  Fraser  backed  him 
down,  blending  him  Into  the  landscape  along 
with  his  house. 

Praser  Is  cruising  through  Sea  Pines  In  an 
air -conditioned  green  Dodge.  A  man  who  Is 
opening  a  green  mailbox  marked  "H.  P. 
Scheetz,  Jr."  looks  up  and  waves  hello.  Praser 
lowers  the  window.  "HI,  Henryl"  he  says  as 
he  glides  by.  Up  goes  the  window.  "I  operate 
as  nonelected  mayor,  so  I  have  to  act  as  If 
I  were  elected,"  he  explains.  "There  Is  democ- 
racy of  communication  here  but  autocracy 
of  decision-making.  Our  corporate  contracts 
and  deed  covenants  are  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  commvmlty.  The  only  way  you 
can  have  aesthetic  control  Is  through  the 
power  of  ownership.  We  have  more  power 
than  a  zoning  board  has.  I  have  centralized 
the  decision -ma  king  p>rocess,  but  111  listen 
to  anybody."  The  marvel  is  not  whom  he 
listens  to  but  who  listens  to  him.  The  car 
I>as8es  some  of  the  nation's  most  authorita- 
tive mailboxes — McCormack  of  Comsat.  Hipp 
of  Liberty  Life,  Taylor  of  New  York  State 
wine.  Twining  of  the  Air  Force,  Simmons  of 
the  matti-ess.  Close  of  Springs  Mills.  Praser 
calls  the  plantation  "a  high-quality  destina- 
tion resort,"  and  It  has  proved  to  be  the  des- 
tination of  a  fairly  extensive  variety  of  peo- 
ple— not  Just  the  barons  of  war  and  com- 
merce but  also  retirees  with  wan  incomes, 
golfers  of  most  Incomes  and  all  handicaps, 
tennis  players  of  the  wider  levels,  a  few 
painters,  a  few  writers,  and  rich  widows  from 
the  North,  who  bring  their  late  husbtmds  to 
Praser's  graveyard  and  then  btiild  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  plantation.  What  these 
people  have  In  common  Is  Fraser.  He  Is 
Yahweh.  He  Is  not  merely  the  mayor  and  the 
zoning  board,  he  U  the  living  ark  of  the  deed 
covenant.  He  Is  the  artist  who  has  painted 
them  into  the  comers  he  has  sold  them.  A 
few  owners  have  put  sums  like  two  hundred 
and  fifty  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
Into  their  houses,  but  most  are  In  the  forty- 
to  fifty-thousand -dollar  range,  and  Praser 
has  also  built  condominium  villas  that  sold 
originally  for  as  little  as  nineteen  thou- 
sand— a  minimum  that  has  since  risen  to 
thirty-eight  thotisand.  He  has  also  built  a 
small  town,  shops  and  all.  with  apartments 
that  rent  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  dollar  a  month.  He  figures  he  can 
blend  fifteen  hundred  more  houses  Into  the 
trees,  and  one  more  golf  course. 

The  chairman  of  the  Continental   Mort- 
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gage  Forum  recently  Introduced  Praser  as 
"one  of  the  two  flnest  developers  in  the 
United  States,"  not  menUoning  his  peer. 
Lyndon  Johnson  appointed  him  to  the  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Committee  on  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation and  Natural  Beauty.  Praser  is  also 
Commissioner  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  for  the  South  CaroUna  coast.  Now 
forty-one.  he  has  made  twenty  million  dol- 
lars In  the  past  ten  years,  but  he,  his  friends. 
and  his  enemies  all  agree  that  personal  profit 
is  not  paramount  among  his  motives.  Praser's 
drive  seems  to  have  been  directed  toward  ac- 
complishment for  its  own  sake,  toward  aes- 
thetics for  the  sake  of  an  aesthetic  criterion. 
Sea  Pines  hafi  evolved,  p>erhape,  as  a  kind  of 
monument. 

Praser  considers  himself  a  true  conserva- 
tionist, and  he  wiU  say  that  be  thinks  of 
most  so-called  conservationists  as  "preserva- 
tionists" but  that  he  prefers  to  call  them 
"drulds."  "Ancient  drulds  used  to  sacrifice 
human  beings  under  oak  trees."  he  says. 
"Modern  drulds  worship  trees  and  sacrifice 
human  beings  to  those  trees,  '^hey  want 
to  save  things  they  like,  all  for  themselves  " 
He  Is  aware  of  the  Importance  of  the  larger 
environment.  He  says  he  would  like  to  es- 
tablish a  College  of  the  Oceans — "you  know, 
pot,  ecology,  the  whole  bag."  He  reads  the 
newsletter  of  the  Conservation  Foundation. 
He  knows  the  vital  position  of  salt  marshes 
In  marine  ecology  "Salt  marshes  are  produc- 
tive feeding  grounds  for  seafood,"  he  says. 
"In  the  immediate  marsh  boundaries  of 
Hilton  Head  Island,  In  the  marsh  flood  plain, 
we  save  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  marsh. 
as  a  balanced  approach  between  the  interests 
of  recreation  and  the  Interests  of  the  drulds. 
Man  has  to  use  some  of  the  salt  marsh  If  he 
is  going  to  live  near  the  sea.  A  few  years 
ago,  anybody  would  have  said  it  was  O.K.  to 
build  anything  in  a  salt  marsh.  Now  the  so- 
ciety has  so  much  money  that  we  can  afford 
to  wonder.  The  drulds  get  emotional  and 
say  you  are  upsetting  ecology  If  you  as  much 
as  touch  the  salt  marsh,  and  you  have  to 
be  polite.  But  you  can't  take  the  position 
that  pro<luctlon  of  seafood  Is  the  most  im- 
portant Issue  in  America.  The  drulds  dis- 
miss me  as  a  quote  developer  unquote,  and 
that  makes  me  mad." 

There  must  be  a  very  remarkable  druid 
at  Hammond,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  for  Ham- 
mond has  published  a  large  map  that  seems 
particularly  notable  for  what  can  only  be  a 
deliberate  omission.  It  happens  that  the 
longest  undeveloped  beach  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  forms  the  eastern 
shoreline  of  a  very  large  Island,  no  part  of 
which  appears  on  this  map — Hammond's  Su- 
perior Map  of  the  United  States,  four  feet 
wide,  one  inch  to  seventy  miles — although 
the  map  shows  clearly  such  Islands  as  Ocra- 
coke,  Hatteras.  Assateague,  Long  Beach,  and 
Manhattan,  all  of  which  are  smaller.  The 
name  of  the  missing  island  is  Cumberland. 
Virtually  uninhabited,  it  lies  off  the  coast 
of  Georgia.  It  Is  the  largest  and  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Georgia  sea  Islands,  and  on 
the  map  the  place  where  Cumberland  Island 
should  be  Is  filled  with  nothing  bu:  blue 
Atlantic,  although  other  sea  islands — St. 
Simons,  Sapelo,  Ossabaw — stand  forth  in 
bold  outline  to  the  north.  Clearly  the  work 
of  a  druld  cartographer. 

Cumberland  Island,  a  third  larger  than 
Manhattan,  has  a  population  of  eleven.  Its 
beach  is  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  wide  and 
consists  of  a  white  sand  that  is  fine  and  soft 
to  the  touch.  The  beach  Is  Just  under  twenty 
mUes  long,  and  thus,  although  there  are  no 
obstructions  whatever,  it  is  Impossible  to  see 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  because  the 
b^h  Itself  drops  from  sight  with  the  curve 
of  the  earth.  Wild  horses,  gray  and  brown, 
roam  the  beach,  apparently  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  the  salt  air.  Poachers  round  them 
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up  from  time  to  time  and  sell  them  to  rodeos 
for  fifteen  dollars  apiece.  Wild  p;gs  seem  to 
like  the  Cumberland  beach,  too.  The  figure 
of  a  man  is  an  unusual  thing  there.  New, 
young  dunes  rise  behind  the  beach,  and  be- 
hind the  dunes  are  marshes,  fresh  or  t;dal  In 
some  of  the  marshes  and  in  ponds  and  lakes 
elsewhere  on  the  island  live  alligators  four- 
teen feet  long.  The  people  of  the  Island  will 
not  say  specifically  where  the  alligators  are. 
They  are  fond  of  their  tremendous  reptiles. 
Poachers,  commando-fashion,  come  for  them 
by  night,  kill  them,  and  take  just  the  hides. 
Behind  the  marshes  stand  the  odd  dunes, 
high,  smooth  as  talc,  sloped  precipitously 
like  lines  of  cresting  waves,  and  covered  with 
pioneer  grasses.  At  the  back  of  the  dunes 
begins  a  live-oak  forest.  The  canopies  of  the 
oaks  nearest  the  beach  have  been  so  pruned 
by  the  wind  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
shaped  by  design  in  a  medieval  garden. 
Among  the  oaks  are  slash  pines  and  red  ce- 
dars— trees  also  tolerant  of  salt.  Sand-lane 
roads  wind  through  the  forest.  Poachers  use 
them  In  pursuit  of  white-tailed  deer.  Hotels 
In  Jacksonville  pay  thirty-five  dollars  a  deer 
Through  the  woods  run  thousands  of  wild 
pigs.  Now  and  again,  a  piglet  is  stopped  by  a 
diamondback. 

A  generally  high  bluff  rims  the  western 
shore  of  the  island,  and  along  it  are  irregular 
humps — Indian  burial  mounds  that  have 
never  been  opened.  Watched  from  the  biuH. 
sunsets  gradually  spread  out  over  a  salt 
marsh  five  miles  wide.  This  distance  from 
the  mainland  in  part  explains  why  Cumber- 
land Island  remains  as  it  Is  at  this  appar- 
ently late  date  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
There  Is  no  bridge.  The  salt  marsh  Is  the  most 
extensive  one  south  of  the  Chesapeake  It  is 
dominated  by  cord  grass  that  rises  higher 
than  a  man's  head.  The  higher  the  tide,  the 
higher  the  grass  in  a  tidal  marsh,  and  the 
Georgia  coast  has  seven-foot  tides.  An  acre 
of  that  marsh  is  ten  times  as  fertile  as  the 
mo6t  fertile  acre  in  Iowa  Roots  of  the  cord 
g-ass  reach  down  Into  the  ooze  and  mine 
nutrients.  When  the  grass  dies  and  crumbles. 
It  becomes  high-protein  detritus.  Shrimp 
spend  a  part  of  their  life  cycle  In  there  eat- 
ing the  crumbled  grass.  In  the  marsh,  too. 
Is  a  soup  of  microscopic  plants,  of  phos- 
phorus, nitrogen,  calcium.  Oysters  grow 
there.  Pish  feed  in  the  marshes  and  on  marsh 
foods  washed  by  the  tides.  If  a  quarter  acre 
of  marsh  could  be  lifted  up  and  shaken  in 
the  air,  anchovies  would  fall  out.  and  crabs, 
menhaden,  croakers,  butterfish,  flounders, 
tong^eflsh,  squid.  Bigger  things  eat  the 
things  that  eat  the  marsh,  and  thus  the 
marsh  Is  the  broad  base  of  a  marine-food  pyr- 
amid that  ultimately  breaks  the  surface  to 
feed  the  appetite  of  man 

Tidal  creeks  pe-ie'rate  Cumberland  Is- 
land, and  along  their  edges,  when  the  tide 
is  low.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  oysters  are 
exposed  to  view.  Shrimp,  fast-wiggling  and 
translucent,  feed  between  the  beds  of  oys- 
ters. No  wonder  the  Indians  wanted  to  be 
buried  on  Cumberland  Island.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  the  island  now  is  much  as 
it  was  when  the  Indian  mounds  were  built. 
It  has  not  always  been  so.  There  are  stands 
of  virgin  pine  and  virgin  live  oak  on  Cum- 
berland, but  the  Island  sis  a  whole  Is  a  re- 
claimed wilderness.  Orange  and  olive  groves 
stood  there  once,  and  plantations  of  rice, 
indigo,  and  cotton.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  sea  Islands  were  abandoned. 
Later,  rich  Yankees  began  competing  with 
one  another  In  the  acquisition  of  Georgia 
islands,  and  nearly  all  of  Cumberland  was 
bought  by  a  Carnegie — .Andrew's  brother 
Thomas.  His  family,  as  It  increased,  built 
several  enormous  houses,  and  two  or  thre« 
of  these  are  still  In  fair  condition,  but  the 
others  make  Cumberland  the  world's  fore- 
most Island  in  salt-sprayed  baronial  ruins. 
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The  Carnegie  heirs  are  in  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  generations,  and  their  niimber  li 
so  large  that  they  went  to  court  not  lona 
ago  and  had  the  island  divided.  ConservaJ 
tlonlsts,  noting  this,  and  realizing  that  not 
all  Carnegies  could  afford  to  hold  laud  any- 
more, began  to  move  toward  finding  a  way 
to  keep  the  Island  from  being  developed 
They  spoke  of  Cumberland  as — in  the  word* 
of  one  of  Brower's  colleagues  in  the  Slerr* 
Club— "a  spot  in  our  eyes,  a  dream  that  may 
not  come  true."  Then,  m  October,  1968,  three 
Carnegies— ^Tom,  Andrew,  and  Henry— sold 
three  thousand  acres  of  Cumberland  Island 
for  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  Charles 
E.  Eraser. 

There  was  an  expression  that  had  been  in 
the  air  there  since  the  days  of  the  rice  and 
Indigo  plantations,  and  now  it  rose  again 
to  currency:  "The  Devil  has  his  tall  wrapped 
around  Cumberland  Island." 

With  "the  purchase  of  lands  on  Cumber- 
land Island."  as  Praser  termed  the  event,  the 
issue  was  Joined  for  one  of  the  great  land- 
use  battles  of  recent  times.  Remaining  Car- 
negie heirs  closed  ranks  against  him.  All 
over  the  coast  and,  In  fact,  all  over  the 
South— particulgtly  in  Atlanta.  Augusta, 
Columbia,  and  Athens  (the  University  of 
Georgia)— people  began  talking  intensely 
about  Praser. 

"He  walked  into  the  Cloister  at  Sea  Island 
and   he   said,   'I'm   the   golden   boy   of  the 
Golden    Isles,    and    I've    Just    bought   three 
thousand   acres   of  Ctimberland  Island.'" 
T  want  lo  shoot  the  son  of  a  bitch." 

"He  Is  a  visionary  young  man  who  has 
learned  that  conservation  can  pay." 

"No.  Charlie  is  a  conservationist  in  the 
real  sense.  He  wants  to  harmonize  a  modern 
environment  with  all  the  endowments  of 
nature." 

"Conservation  to  Charlie  means,  in  great 
part,  that  Charlie  should  not  be  bitten  by 
a  mosquito." 

"He  thinks  he's  a  home  boy  with  a  lot  of 
clout  m  Georgia,  but  he'll  find  out  what  he 
can  do  with  his  p:nksock  golfers." 

"Charles  himself  is  interested  in  power. 
That's  what  motivates  him.  Everybody 
thinks  he  will  go  Into  politics." 

"He  would  dearly  love  to  be  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  and  he  would  be  fabulous." 

"He  doesn't  have  the  stomach  for  It.  In 
politics,  there's  a  lot  you  can't  control.  Where 
he  is.  he  controls  everything" 

"I'm  an  ecosystems  man.  It's  not  the  Island 
alone  that  Interests  me.  It's  the  Island,  the 
marsh,  and  the  sea.  If  the  marshes  are  saved, 
there  would  not  be  much  ecological  loss  with 
development.  If  you're  going  to  have  a  devel- 
oper, I'm  all  for  FYaser.  Unplanned  develop- 
ment would  spoil  It." 

"I  don't  think  his  declcwed  intentions  are 
always  his  true  Intentions." 

"He's  a  demon.  He  ha^  no  principles." 

"He  Is  a  little  man  walking  empty  with  a 
cartoon  balloon  before  his  mouth,  talking 
!ind  talking  as  if  to  create  a  Charles  Praser 
who  Isn't  there." 

"P'raser  says  he  wants  to  make  these  Is- 
lands available  to  the  people.  Horse  manure. 
He  means  taking  it  from  the  old  rich  and 
giving  It  to  the  new  rich.  Let's  Just  be 
straight,  a  flfty-thousand-dollar  investment 
ain't  too  many  of  the  people." 

"He  does  things  no  other  developer  would. 
Those  concrete  bulkheads  at  Hilton  Head 
cost  him  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
He  could  have  had  steel  for  two  hundred 
thousand." 

"Steel  bulkheads  are  an  eyesore.'' 

"Mr  Praser  does  preserve  environment.  The 
university  hopes  that  most  of  Cumberland 
can  become  a  National  Seashore,  so  people 
can  enjoy  it  It  can't  be  all  wilderness.  We 
think  1?  should  be  a  mix — people  In  nature." 

"The  guy  is  tearing  off  an  island  Just  as  tf 
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It  were  a  postage  stamp.  He's  behaving  like 
a  hunter  knocking  off  buffaloes.  We'll  chal- 
lenge anyone  who  wants  to  be  the  Buffalo  Bill 
of  the  Georgia  coast." 

"He  has  half-baked,  two-bit  Ideas.  He's 
thinking  very  small.  I  challenge  Charlie  Baby 
to  come  up  with  something  exciting.  We  are 
going  to  come  into  an  age  when  people  want 
more  than  a  bag  of  sticks  and  some  white 
balls." 

"We  can't  afford  to  think  in  Colonial  land- 
grab  terminology  anymore.  We  could  set  a 
precedent  on  Cumberland  Island  for  recrea- 
tional land  uso  In  America.  Let's  do  some- 
thing imaginative.  Praser's  plans  are  not  big 
enough.  The  golf-course  bit  should  go  to  the 
mainland.  There  could  be  three  planned 
communities  on  the  mainland,  with  Cum- 
berland their  open  space." 

"You  come  In  to  the  coast  slowly.  It  grows 
on  you.  River  mouths,  marshes,  tidal  creeks, 
islands,  the  continental  shelf,  and  the  contl- 
nentAl  slope  are  really  an  Integral  unit,  a 
single  system.  We  have  had  Integration  of  the 
races  in  the  sixties,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
integration  of  man  and  the  land  in  the 
seventies,  or  we'll  all  be  gone  In  the  eighties." 

On  a  cold  but  sunlit  November  day,  a  small 
airplane,  giving  up  altitude,  flew  down  the 
west  shore  of  Cumberland,  banked  left, 
crossed  the  Island,  and  moved  out  to  sea.  Slt- 
,ting  side  by  side  behind  the  pilot  were  Brower 
and  Fraser.  The  plane  turned,  still  descend- 
ing, and  went  In  low  over  the  water  and  low 
over  the  wind-pruned  live  oaks  and  down 
into  a  clearing,  where  the  ground  was  so 
rough  that  the  landing  gear  thumped  like 
drumfire.  A  man  In  khaki  trousers  and  a 
wild-boar  skin  shirt  waited  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  The  aircraft  wheeled  around  at 
the  far  end  of  the  clearing  and  taxied  back 
toward  him  through  walst-hlgh  fennel. 

Fraser  and  Brower  had  met  only  the  even- 
ing before,  at  Hilton  Head,  and  Fraser.  in 
his  direct  way,  had  begun  their  relationship 
by  giving  Brower  a  dry  Martini  and  then 
telling  him  what  a  conservationist  is.  Praser 
said,  "I  call  anyone  a  druld  who  prefers  trees 
to  people.  A  conservatlonls*^  too  often  is  Just 
a  preservationist,  and  a  preservationist  Is  a 
druld.  I  think  of  land  use  In  terms  of  peo- 
ple. At  Hilton  Head,  we  have  proved  that 
you  can  take  any  natural  area  and  make  It 
available  to  people  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  its  beauty."  Brower  listened  and, 
for  the  moment,  said  nothing.  He  had  not 
expected  so  young  a  man.  Praser's  dynamism 
impresed  him,  and  so  did  Sea  Pines  Planta- 
tion. Praser.  for  his  part,  was  surprised  by 
what  he  took  to  be,  In  Brower,  an  absence 
of  thorns.  Expecting  an  angry  Zeus,  he  found 
instead  someone  who  appeared  to  be  "un- 
argumentatlve,  quiet,  and  shy." 

Now,  on  Cumberland  Island,  the  pilot  cut 
the  props,  and  Into  the  resulting  serenity 
stepped  Fraser  and  Brower.  Praser  wore  a 
duck  hunter's  Jacket  and  twill  trousers  that 
were  faced  with  heavy  canvas.  Brower  had 
on  an  old  blue  sweater,  gray  trousers,  and 
white  basketball  shoes.  The  name  of  the  man 
in  the  boarskin  shirt  was  Sam  Candler. 
Hands  were  shaken  all  around.  Brower  said 
it  was  "nice  to  be  aboard  the  island."  The 
weather  was  discussed.  Amiability  was  the 
keynote. 

Candler,  who  was  thirty-eight,  had  spent 
much  of  his  life  on  the  island.  He  grew  up 
on  Its  oysters  and  shrimp.  His  children  were 
doing  the  same  Candler  knew  where  the  la- 
Ugators  were,  and  he  had  a  boxful  of  dia- 
mondback rattles,  from  snakes  he  had  killed 
with  a  hackberry  stick.  Notches  on  the  stick 
corresponded  to  rattles  In  the  box,  and  Can- 
dler would  have  dearly  loved  to  be  able  to 
make  an  additional  notch  that  corresponded 
to  Charles  E.  Praser.  There  was  native  gen- 
tility In  Candler,  however,  and  he  did  not 
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p>ermlt  his  darker  sentiments  to  surface  In 
the  presence  of  hts  new  neighbor.  Candler 
spoke  even  more  softly  than  Brower  did.  and 
the  accents  of  Atlanta  were  in  his  voice.  He 
was  a  slim  man  of  medium  height,  with  dark 
hair.  He  owned,  with  others  In  his  family, 
the  part  of  Cvmiberland  Island  that  Thomas 
Carnegie  did  not  buy.  The  Candler  property, 
about  twenty-two  hundred  acres  at  the  north 
end,  was  the  site  of  a  rambling  wooden  inn 
(now  Candler's  house)  In  which  business 
flourished  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
but  atrophied  after  causeways  were  built  to 
other  islands.  Candler's  great-grandfather 
was  the  pharmacist  who  developed  and  whol- 
ly owned  the  Coca-Cola  Company;  his  son. 
Candler's  grandfather,  bought  the  Cumber- 
land property  In  1928. 

The  pilot  said  goodbye.  The  airplane  wad- 
dled into  position  and  took  off. 

"An  airport  Is  essential  here,"  Praser  said. 

"But  It's  not  a  nice  neighbor."  Brower 
told  him. 

"Yea,  but  ours  would  be  Just  large  enough 
for  small  private  Jets,  no  more,"  Fraser  said. 
"Let's  go  see  Cumberland  Oaks." 

Cumberland  Oaks  was  Praser's  working 
title  for  the  development  he  Intended  to 
build  on  Cumberland  Island.  To  get  to  the 
site,  we  drove  about  ten  miles  on  narrow 
sand-lane  roads,  Praser  at  the  wheel  of  a 
Land  Rover  that  belonged  to  his  company. 
Sunlight  came  down  In  silvers  through  the 
moss  In  the  canopies  of  huge  virgin  oaks. 
We  stopped  near  one,  and  Brower  paced  the 
ground  under  It.  The  limbs  reached  out  so 
far  that,  bent  by  their  own  weight,  they 
plowed  Into  the  ground,  from  which  they 
emerged  farther  out,  leafily.  Yucca  grew  in 
a  crotch  twenty  feet  high.  Brower  com- 
puted that  the  canopy  covered  fifteen  thou- 
sand square  feet  of  ground. 

We  drove,  through  long  stretches  that  were 
straight  to  the  end  of  perspective.  "This 
Is  a  vast  Island,"  Praser  said.  "It  can  absorb 
dozens  of  different  kinds  of  uses.  You  won't 
even  be  able  to  find  the  uses.  It's  so  vast — 
if  It  Is  handled  with  discretion,"  Brower  was 
silent.  "By  going  Into  Islands,  I  tarnish  my 
shining  Image,  because  I  Irritate  so  many 
drulds,"  Praser  said.  Brower  smiled.  The 
Land  Rover  raced  along  at  forty  miles  per 
hour  and  occasionally  bounced  over  a  cordu- 
roy bridge.  Eventually,  Praser  said,  with  both 
humor  and  sarcasm  In  his  voice,  "Now  we're 
on  my  property.  Don't  It  look  lovely?" 
Brower  said  sincerely  that  lovely  vvas  how 
it  looked,  with  Its  palmettos.  Its  live  oaks, 
its  slash  and  longleaf  pines.  To  Praser,  It 
was  obviously  raw  and  Incomplete,  but  even 
now  he  could  clearly  see  before  his  eyes 
finished  villas  and  finished  roads.  So  com- 
plete was  this  vision.  In  fact,  that  Praser 
turned  off  the  existing  road  and  began  to 
zip  through  the  trees,  rounding  imaginary 
corners  and  hugging  subdlvlslonal  curves. 
Spiky  j>almettos  rattled  against  the  Land 
Rover's  sides  like  venetaln  blinds.  Pine 
branches  smacked  against  the  windshield, 
making  explosive  noises  and  causing  us  all. 
Instinctively,  to  blink  and  cover  our  heads 
with  our  arms.  A  buck  and  two  does  leaped 
away  from  the  oncoming  vehicle,  and  Can- 
dler, raising  his  voice  above  the  din,  com- 
mented pointedly  that  on  an  Island  heavy 
with  deer  they  were  the  first  we  had  seen. 
"Variety  of  wildlife  Increases  sharply  with 
vawiety  of  food,"  Praser  said,  accelerating. 
"A  place  like  Sea  Pines  Plantation  has  more 
wildlife  than  an  untouched  forest — more 
browsing,  more  habitat  variation." 

The  western  edge  of  Praser's  property  was 
a  high  bluff  over  the  Cumberland  River,  a 
tidal  lagoon  separating  the  Island  from  the 
broad  marsh,  and  as  we  stood  there  looking 
down  at  the  water  and  across  to  the  distant 
mainland  Praser  said,  'We'll  have  slides 
here,  so  kids  can  slide  down  the  bluff." 
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"You  could  have  swings  here  on  these 
cedars,"  Brower  offered. 

Praser  said  that  some  of  the  cedars  on 
his  property  had  been  planted  by  Scottish 
soldiers  who  had  built  and  manned  a  stock- 
ade there  In  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
Development  was  thus  nothing  new  around 
Cumberland  Oaks.  Looking  west  across  the 
water  and  the  mar^h.  he  confided  that  he  was 
envisioning  a  seven-hundred-and-flfty-thou- 
sand-dollar  system  of  towers,  cables,  and 
aerial  gondolas  to  carry  people  to  Cumberland 
Oaks  from  the  mainland.  "Brunswick  Pulp  & 
Paper  owns  those  forests  over  there,"  Fraser 
said.  "I  would  describe  Brunswick  Pulp  & 
Paper  as  'friendly.'  " 

Wild  grapevines  as  thick  as  hawsers  hung 
from  the  high  limbs  of  Praser's  pines,  and 
as  we  moved  east  through  the  woods  Brower 
found  them  Irresistible.  Praser  stopped  the 
Land  Rover  so  Brower  could  get  out  and 
swing  on  one — fifty  feet  In  an  arc  through 
the  air.  He  crashed  Into  a  palmetto. 

Between  the  deep  woods  and  the  beach, 
among  the  secondary  dunes  of  Cumberland 
Oaks,  was  a  freshwater  lake — Whitney  Lake — 
so  clear  and  lustrous  that  It  gave  Praser's 
property  a  slight  edge  over  all  other  parts  of 
the  Island.  Set  In  all  the  whiteness  of  the  big 
hills  of  powder  sand,  the  lake  was  so  blue 
that  day  It  paled  the  blue  skv.  Near  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  three  skeletal  trees 
protruded  from  the  slopes  of  sand — branches 
intact,  but  spare  and  dead.  A  buzzard  sat  In 
each  tree.  The  trees  were  dead  because  the 
dunes  were  marching.  Slowly,  these  enor- 
mous hills,  shaped  and  reshaped  by  the  wind, 
were  moving  south.  They  had  already  filled 
up  half  of  Praser's  lake,  and,  left  alone,  they 
would  eventually  fill  it  all.  Five  buzzards 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Fraser  stood 
there,  too,  with  the  unconcealed  look  on  his 
face  of  a  man  watching  a  major  asset  dis- 
appear. "We've  got  to  stabilize  these  dunes." 
he  said. 

Brower,  for  his  part,  was  moved  by  the 
lyricism  of  the  scene.  If  destruction  is"  nat- 
ural, Brower  Is  for  It.  "I  think  It's  Just  fine 
to  see  It  happen,"  he  said. 

Fraser  said,  "I've  got  to  restore  dune-grass 
vegetation  here.  I've  got  to  put  the  lake  back 
to  its  original  size.  I'm  an  advocate  of  lakes." 

"There's  a  place  for  development  and  there's 
a  place  for  nature,"  said  Candler. 

"What  would  you  move  the  dunes  with?" 
I  asked  Phaser. 

"Spoons,  hoes,  shovels — earthmovlng  equip- 
ment. You  change  natural  gradlngs  very 
cheaply   with    a   bulldozer,"   he  said. 

Praser  went  on  to  tell  us  that  the  lake 
had  been  named  for  Ell  Whitney.  Planters 
on  the  Island  had  given  Whitney  financial 
support  toward  the  development  of  the  cot- 
ton gin.  "This  lake  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
disappear."  Praser  said.  "There  should  be 
canoes  on  It  for  children.  Children  .-hould  be 
fishing  here  for  brim.  There  Is  nothing  here 
now  but  buzzards  and  dead  trees." 

Thinking  of  his  three  thotisand  acres  as 
a  whole,  I  asked  him  privately  what  he 
would  like  to  build  there  by  Whitney  Lake. 

"Houses!"  he  whispered. 

The  northernmost  tip  of  the  ocean  beach 
was  a  long  spit  owned  by  Candler.  We  drove 
up  there.  Inadvertently  filling  the  sky  with 
sandpipers  and  gulls.  Then  we  turned  and,  in 
the  late-afternoon  light,  went  south  all  the 
way.  The  big  beach  ran  on  and  on  before  us. 
white  and  dazzling  in  the  clear  sunlight.  No 
other  human  beings  were  there.  Of  the  several 
houses  on  Cumberland  Island,  the  one  near- 
est to  the  beach  was  a  half  mile  back  in  the 
woods.  We  had  been  driving  for  a  while  when 
Candler  remarked  that  we  were  nearlng  the 
end  of  his  property.  He  has  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  beach.  He  said.  "The  only  thing 
wrong  with  this  beach — the  traffic's  so  bad." 
Shells  crunched  under  the  wheels  and  salt 
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foam  flew  out  behind  iis.  Plastic  Jugs.  llgLt 
bulbs,  bottles,  and  buoys  had  drifted  up  along 
the  scum  line,  but  nowhere  near  enough  of 
them  to  defeat  the  wild  beach.  I  remembered 
the  shoreline  of  the  Hudson  River  at  Barry- 
town.  New  York.  A  photographer  from  Sports 
lUiLStrated  had  caught  up  with  Brower  near 
there,  and  they  had  gone  to  some  difficulty 
to  get  down  to  the  river's  edge,  so  that  Brower 
could  be  photographed  with  the  wind  tou- 
sling his  white  hair  against  a  background  of 
natural  beauty.  For  the  occasion,  Brower  had 
changed  from  a  topcoat  Into  a  ski  parka,  and 
the  picture  was  successful — this  ecological 
Isaiah  by  the  wide  water.  It  was  Just  a  head- 
and-shoulders  shot,  so  It  did  not  Include  the 
Immediate  environment  of  Brower's  feet. 
The  shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  a  hundred 
miles  upstream  from  Manhattan,  was  liter- 
ally obscured  by  aerosol  cans,  plastic  bottles, 
boat  cushions,  sheets  of  polyethylene,  bricks, 
Industrial  scum,  globe  of  asphalt,  and  a 
tattered  yacht  flag.  Now,  on  the  Cumberland 
beach,  Praser,  for  the  moment,  was  sounding 
much  like  a  hard-line  real-estate  man.  He 
was  saying  that  we  had  beside  us  "the  finest, 
gentlest  breakers  on  the  Atlantic  coast." 
Brower  said  that  where  he  came  from  such 
ripples  were  not  called  breakers.  We  got  out 
of  the  Land  Rover  and  walked  for  a  while. 
Brower  pa\ised  and  studied  that  reflection  of 
the  falling  sun  on  the  surfaces  of  the  break- 
ers. This  was  what  mattered  to  him — that 
play  of  light.  He  saw  a  horseshoe  crab  and  had 
no  Idea  what  It  wsis.  He  picked  up  a  whelk 
shell  and  a  clamshell  and  asked  the  names 
of  the  creatures  that  had  lived  In  them.  He 
wondered  what  made  the  holes  of  fiddler 
crabs.  Shrimp  boats  were  working  offshore. 
Brower  said  he  liked  the  look  of  them,  bris- 
tling with  si>ars.  Brower  seenas  to  think  In 
scenes.  He  seems  to  paint  them  In  his  mind's 
eye.  and  In  these  scenes  not  everything  made 
by  man  Is  unacceptable.  Shrimp  boats  on 
a  bobbing  sea  are  O.K.  On  the  waterfront  In 
San  Francisco,  he  and  I  once  drove  at  dusk 
past  a  big  schooner  that  Is  perennially  moored 
there,  and  Its  high  rigging  was  beauttf'ol  In 
the  fading  light.  "There  shoiild  t)e  more  masts 
against  the  sky,"  Brower  said.  And  now,  back 
In  the  Land  Rover,  he  looked  up  at  high 
cumulus  that  was  assembling  over  the  ocean 
and  he  spoke  of  "sky  mountains,"  while 
Praser  looked  the  other  way  and  said  that  the 
primary  dunes  were  In  a  process  of  severe  dis- 
integration, and  the  Land  Rover  moved  on 
at  forty  miles  per  hour,  crunching  Paisley- 
spotted  shells  of  the  tiger  crab. 

"Have  you  ever  been  on  a  shrimp  boat 
to  see  how  they  work?"  Brower  said. 

"I  have — when  I  was  twelve,"  said  Praser. 
"I  want  a  shrimp  boat  out  of  Cumberland 
Oaka.  taking  fo\ir  or  five  kids  a  day." 

The  distance  was  so  great  across  the  beach 
and  the  dunes  to  the  woods  that  I  asked 
Praser  how  far  back  he  thought  the  nearest 
of  his  hoiises  ought  to  be. 

"The  mainland,"  said  Candler. 

"That's  a  real  dilemma  here,"  Praser  said. 
"If  the  houses  are  set  back  In  the  trees,  it's 
bad  for  recreation.  What  we  need  Is  an  ex- 
tensive tree-planting  program  to  build  up 
destroyed  areas  by  the  shore." 

"Destroyed?" 

"Destroyed.  These  dunes  are  not  ordinary," 

"They  have  always  looked  all  right  to  me." 
Candler  said. 

"Pine  trees  grow  exceedingly  fast  down  by 
the  ocean,"  Praser  went  on. 

Brow^er  was  silent. 

"Within  thirty  years,  there  need  to  be  fifty 
thousand  more  points  for  a  week's  visit  on 
the  Georgia  coast,"  Praser  said.  "You  dont 
decrease  the  number  of  Americans  taking  a 
vacation  by  sealing  oft  a  particular  land  area. 
Surveys  show  that  seventy-flve  per  cent  of 
Americans  prefer  beaches  to  all  other  places 
of  recreation.  I  believe  In  human  enjoyment 
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of  beaches,  but,  of  course,  the  drulds  think 
it  would  be  a  shame  and  a  crime  to  have 
people  on  this  beach — a  shame  and  a  crime," 

Acres  of  ducks  darkened  the  swells  of  the 
ocean.  A  wild  brown  mare  and  her  gray  colt 
stood  ankle-deep  m  a  tidal  pool.  "Sam,  why 
didn't  you  buy  the  property  I  bought?" 
Praser  said. 

"1  dldnt  have  enough  money,"  Candler 
said. 

A  line  of  pelicans — nineteen  of  them — flew 
south  Just  seaward  of  the  breakers.  Pelicans 
fly  single  file,  and  Candler  said  he  could  re- 
member them  going  by  In  lines  a  hundred 
{lellcans  long.  That  was  in  an  era  that  seems 
to  be  gone.  DDT  has  got  Into  the  bodies  of 
pelicans  and  eventually  into  the  shells  of 
their  eggs,  and  Its  effect  on  the  shells  is 
that  they  come  out  so  thin  they  crack  before 
chicks  are  ready  to  be  bom.  Brower  remarked 
that  the  pelican  Is  one  of  the  earth's  oldest 
species.  He  quoted  Robinson  Jeffers,  saying 
that  pelicans  "remember  the  cone  that  the 
oldest  redwood  dropped  from."  We  were  near- 
Ing  the  end  of  the  beach,  and  we  could  see 
Florida  across  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River  The  pelicans  kept  going,  like  flying 
boxcars,  across  the  river.  "They're  doomed," 
Brower  said.  "Maybe  we're  lined  up  behind 
those  pelicans." 

Praser  is  descended  from  the  Prasers  of 
Inverness  and  the  Bacons  of  Dorchester,  who 
began  their  existence  In  the  New  World  as 
Puritans  of  seventeenth-century  New  Eng- 
Ismd  and  gradually  moved  In  a  southerly  di- 
rection, establishing  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts; Dorchester,  South  Carolina:  and.  even- 
tually, Dorchester.  Georgia.  The  Bacons  and 
the  Prasers  were  on  the  original  roll  of  the 
Midway  Church  Settlement,  a  seat  of  Pres- 
byterian enlightenment  important  in  the 
history  of  Georgia  and  the  South.  The 
F^asers  regularly  .^^nt  their  sons  to  Edin- 
burgh to  be  educated.  The  1810  census 
showed  the  Prasers  to  be  among  the  ten 
foremost  slaveholders  In  the  state.  One  dis- 
tinguished Praser  voted  against  secession, 
and  another  used  a  slingshot  against  troops 
of  General  Sherman.  For  two  hundred  years, 
the  family  has  had  what  Praser  calls  "sub- 
stantial amounts  of  land,"  and  the  family's 
"social  antennae"  (as  he  would  phrase  it) 
have  developed  a  length  and  sensitivity  com- 
mensurate with  the  family's  history  and 
standing.  Consequently,  nothing  makes  Pra- 
ser sit  straighter  and  tuck  his  chin  in  deeper 
than  the  assertion — often  repeated  In  gos- 
sip— that  his  acquisition  of  property  on 
Cumberland  Island  was  something  straight 
out  of  Chekhov:  the  capitulation  of  a  fine 
old  family  under  Inexorable  pressure  from  a 
nouveauriche  developer. 

Having  returned  to  the  middle  of  the 
island,  Praser  stopped  at  a  small  graveyard, 
not  by  chance.  Its  walls  were  made  of  tabby — 
lime,  sand,  and  oyster  shells — and  it  was 
only  twenty  feet  square.  Dusk  had  come  and 
was  now  heavy,  and  Brower  grew  rhapsodic 
about  the  penumbral  grays,  the  deep  shafts 
of  varied  gloom  under  the  high  trees.  Praser, 
meanwhile,  was  intently  pointing  to  a  stone. 
and  there  wa*  still  enough  light  to  reveal 
what  was  written  there:  "Thomas  Morrison 
Carnegie,  bom  Dunfermline.  1843,  died  Fntts- 
burgh,  1886."  What  Praser  wanted  us  to  note 
was  that  the  Carnegies  are  comparatively  re- 
cent Immigrants.  He  referred  to  them  as  "up- 
starts," and  said.  "I  have  no  patience  with 
them.  They  have  no  sense  of  history.  They 
think  the  history  of  the  Island  Is  the  history 
of  their  occupancy.  They  think  history  began 
when  they  arrived.  Look  there."  He  was 
pointing  to  another  stone.  The  inscription 
said,  "In  memory  of  Catherine  Miller,  widow 
of  Major  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary Army  in  the  Southern  Department, 
1783,    who   died   November   2.    1814.   aged   59 
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years.  She  posststed  great  talents  and  ex- 
alied  virtues."  "More  talents  and  more  vir- 
tues than  all  the  Carnegies  put  together" 
Fra^er  said.  "Her  friend  General  Lighthorw 
Harry  Lee  died  here  on  Cumberland  Island. 
D-d  you  know  that,  Sam?" 

■  Yes.  I  did,  Charles." 

"The  family  of  my  friend  Brallsford  Night- 
ingale, in  Savannah,  ow.ied  parts  of  ttiu 
island  when  the  Carnejies  were  s:ill  herdlag 
5heep.  The  Nightingales  have  been  elegant 
for  more  generations  than  you  can  count. 
They  are  descendants  of  General  Greene 
They  had  subdivided  this  Island  and  were 
going  to  make  It  a  rich  man's  reireat  before 
the  Carnegies  had  ever  heard  of  it,  but  the 
Nightingales  were  thwarted  by  history.  Re- 
construction  was  a  brutal  wipeout.  And  now 
the  Carnegie  druids  do  not  wish  to  share  the 
loland  with  other  people.  They  think  only 
Carnegie  eyes  are  sensitive  enough  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  that  beach  out  there. 
On  any  list  of  America's  hundred  moat  selfUti 
families  these  poor  new-rich  Carnegies  must 
be  placed  very  high." 

On  the  way  in  from  the  beach  we  had 
passed  another  kind  of  graveyard — a  place 
where  at  least  twenty  automobiles  and  pick- 
up trucks  were  disintegrating  in  flakes  of 
rust.  It  was  this  scene  that  had  set  off 
Praser's  ridicule  and  fulminating  scorn.  Here, 
he  said,  was  a  family  posing  as  conservation- 
ists, attempting  at  this  very  moment  to  enllit 
the  support  of  the  federal  goveriunent  in  pro- 
tecting their  Island  with  them  on  it.  and  this 
Junk  heap  was  their  Idea  of  preserving  natu- 
ral beauty.  He  said  he  would  like  to  bring  a 
bulldcpzer  to  the  Island  and  cover  the  Junk 
up.  And  he  said,  "How  about  your  place, 
Sam?  You  must  have  some  things  up  there 
that  need  covering  up.  Could  I  give  you  a 
neighborly  hand?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  hide."  Candler  said. 

"You  haven't  got  anything  one  day  with 
a  buUdoeer  won't  cure." 

Praser's  relationship  with  the  Carnegie* 
had  not  always  been  as  clearly  defined  as  It 
now  appeared  to  be.  The  Camegie  heirs  were 
a  diffuse  group.  Moet  of  them  spent  little  or 
no  time  on  the  Island.  Two  or  three  of  them 
lived  there.  During  early  negctlatioM,  the 
Carnerles'  attitudes  toward  Praser  varied 
considerably.  Then  a  social  event  framed  the 
nature  of  things  to  come.  A  few  days  after 
Praser  was  given  the  deed  to  his  new  lands, 
one  of  the  Camegie  heirs,  a  pretty  girl  in  her 
twenties,  was  married  on  Cumberland  Island. 
The  groom,  a  Junior  executive  in  Praser's  Sea 
Pines  Plantation  Company,  had  been  a«- 
signed  to  the  Cimiberland  Island  project  and 
had  met  his  bride  there.  That  should  be  plot 
enough  for  a  Deep  So^^h  Lorea,  but  there  wai 
more:  The  bride  was  the  author  of  a  Sierra 
Club  book.  Praser  arrived  for  the  wedding, 
as  various  Carnegies  recall  the'scene,  wearing 
an  ascot  and  carrying  an  enormous  leather 
map  case.  They  say  that  he  unstrapped  his 
caae  In  the  middle  of  the  reception  and  dis- 
played plats  and  plans  for  his  new  Utopia  on 
Cumberland  Island.  They  say  he  called  them 
Idiots  not  to  understand  the  concept  of  con- 
servation easements.  Moreover,  they  say,  he 
burped  in  front  of  ladies.  According  to  the 
bride.  PVaser  "galvanized  the  Cameglee  Into 
unanimity."  They  united  In  order  to  block 
F'raser  In  any  way  possible,  most  notably  by 
promoting  a  Cumberland  Island  National 
Seashore,  vrith  "inholding"  or  "llfetlme-es- 
tat«"  provisJona  for  established  residents. 
The  groom,  for  his  part,  defected.  He  qtilt 
the  Sea  Pines  Plantation  Company,  the  better 
to  live  happily  ever  after. 

And  now.  by  the  little  gravevard.  In  the 
near-darknees.  Praser  said  to  Candler.  "Sam. 
what  do  you  think  of  that  line  about  the 
hundred  moet  selfish  families?  Do  you  think 
I  can  get  some  mileage  out  of  that?  Shall 
I  hone  it?" 
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Candler  said,  "You  don't  want  to  develop 
that  line,  Charles.  You  might  spoU  it." 

"All  right,  I'll  leave  it  as  it  la,  but  did  you 
know  that  one  of  the  older  Carnegie  ladies 
Udd  Stewart  Udall  that  only  blooded  heirs 
of  Thomas  and  Lucy  Carnegie  should  ever 
t)e  allowed  to  set  foot  on  this  island?" 
"How  do  you  know  that?" 
"I  was  told  by  someone  present.  She 
wagged  her  finger  under  Udall's  nose  and 
Mid,  'OrUy  blooded  heirs  of  Thomas  aind 
Ijucy  Camegie  shotUd  ever  set  foot  on  Cum- 
berland Island.*  You  know,  during  all  the 
preaent  talk  about  National  Parks  and  Na- 
tional Seashores  the  Carnegies  have  been 
keeping  something  under  the  table.  A  few 
years  ago,  most  of  them  were  In  favor  of 
stripminliig  the  beach.  The  sand  is  full  of 
llmenite,  zirconium,  and  rutile.  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  Carnegies.  All  they  want 
to  do  is  maximize  their  dollar,  either  through 
the  mining  Industry  or  through  the  federal 
government  oi-  by  piggybacking  on  me.  Now 
look  at  one  more  headstone." 

The  inscription  said,  "Thomas  Hutchison, 
Golf  Professional,  eldest  son  of  William  and 
Helen  H.  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  Bom 
October  6,  1877.  Died  December  8,  1900." 

"He  was  surely  the  first  golf  pro  to  be  bur- 
led in  America,"  Praser  said.  "When  this 
property  was  bought  by  the  Carnegies,  there 
were  no  golf  courses  in  the  United  States, 
A  golf  club  had  once  been  in  operation  in 
Charleston  and  another  in  Savannah,  but 
they  had  long  since  ceased.  The  oldest  con- 
tinuing golf  organization  in  the  United  States 
is  St.  Andrews  of  Yonkers.  It  was  built  in 
1888,  and  from  then  to  1900  golf  swept  the 
country.  Hundreds  of  courses  were  built.  In- 
cluding one  here  on  Cumberland  Island — 
where  we  landed  in  the  airplane.  The  Car- 
negies brought  this  young  man  from  St.  An- 
drews, Scotland,  and  he  died  here  when  he 
was  twenty-three." 

Praser  had  already  made  something  out  of 
his  research  into  the  history  of  golf  in  the 
South.  He  had  arranged  with  the  Professional 
Golfers  Association  a  new  hundred-thous- 
and-dollar tournament,  to  be  held  at  Sea 
Pines,  and  to  be  called  the  Heritage  Classic, 
because  the  first  golf  club  in  America  had 
been  built  In  South  Carolina.  The  first  Heri- 
tage Classic  was  won  by  Arnold  Palmer, 
and  because  Palmer  had  not  won  a  tourna- 
ment in  three  years  this  was  major  news  In 
the  sporting  world,  and  the  names  of  Sea 
Pines  and  Hilton  Head  were  publicized 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  we  stood 
there  in  the  graveyard  on  Cumberland  Island, 
I  looked  at  the  tombstone  and  then  at  Praser, 
feeling  a  kind  of  awe  for  his  luck.  Someday, 
If  he  had  his  way,  there  would  surely  be  a 
hundred-thousand-doUar  First  Pro  Classic 
on  the  Thomas  Hutchison  Memorial  Golf 
Course,  Cumberland  Oaks. 

Reflectively.  Praser  placed  a  hand  on  the 
tombstone  and  said,  "Druids  hate  golf.  I  keep 
telling  them  golf  was  here  seventy-flve  years 
ago.  Dave,  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I  built  a 
little  golf  course  here  on  Cumberland  Island, 
would  you?" 

"I  suppose  not,  if  you  dont  take  too  miiny 
trees."  Brower  said. 

"You  know  I  don't  take  too  many  trees. 
Dave,"  Praser   said.   He   turned   to   Candler. 
"Sam,  Dave  Is  going  to  let  us  have  a  golf 
club  here." 
"He  is?" 
"Yes." 

"That's  damned  white  of  him." 
That  night,  in  a  place  called  Greyfleld, 
before  a  big  flreplace  that  glowed  with  burn- 
ing logs  and  coals  of  oak,  Praser  and  Brower 
spread  out  on  the  floor  a  map  of  Cumberland 
Island  twelve  feet  long.  Together  they  craw- 
led around  on  it,  pushing  cocktails  from  one 
P*rt  of  the  Island  to  another.  Antlers  hung 
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above  them,  and  portraits  of  Carnegies,  and 
a  portrait  of  George  Washington,  wlUle  the 
skull  of  a  loggerhead  turtle,  huge  and  prl- 
mordially  human — or  so  it  seemed — faced 
them  from  a  cluttered  shelf.  The  map  was 
about  twenty  years  old  and  bore  the  names 
of  quick  and  dead  Carnegies — Thomas  M. 
Carnegie,  Jr.,  Florence  Camegie  Perkins, 
Carter  C.  B.  Carnegie,  Lucy  Ricketson  Fer- 
guson, Nancy  Carnegie  Johnston.  Andrew 
Carnegie  II.  Greyfleld,  with  high  porch  and 
high  columns  and  a  need  of  paint,  belonged 
to  Lucy  Ferguson's  son  Rick,  who  once  ran 
a  plastics  factory  in  Jacksonville  and  was  now 
running  Greyfield  as  an  inn  for  selected 
guests.  Praser  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  selected,  but  he  was  made  welcome  at 
Greyfield.  and  nearly  all  the  inimical  things 
said  about  him  were  said  behind  his  back. 
Meanwhile,  on  his  hands  and  knees  on  the 
big  map,  a  Martini  at  his  fingertips,  Brower 
was  saying,  "When  you  get  onto  a  floor  with 
a  big  map,  something  happens.  You  think 
you're  in  an  airplane." 

Praser  said  to  Brower,  "Dave,  suppose  you 
owned  this  island.  Suppose  you  were  the  dic- 
tator and  were  under  no  financial  pressure 
whatever.  How  do  you  think  this  Island  ought 
to  be  used  In  the  last  thirty  years  of  this 
century?" 

Brower  said,  "I'd  have  one  feeder  point  to 
the  beach  per  mile." 

Praser  seemed  to  levitate,  to  float  above 
the  map.  He  might  have  been  a  skin  diver 
who  had  Just  picked  up  a  doubloon.  The  ex- 
citement he  felt  was  almost,  but  not  quite, 
palpable.  Was  this  the  David  Brower  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth  and  the  Sierra  Club — 
the  slayer  of  environmental  dragons,  the  un- 
compromising defender  of  wilderness? 
Praser's  face  was  a  mask.  He  tucked  in  his 
chin  and  said  unfUckerlngly,  "I  call  them 
'beach  social  points.'  " 

The  conversation  was  semi-private.  Several 
duck  hunters  and  the  odd  Carnegie  or  two 
moved  around  it.  Beyond  the  flrellt  room 
was  long  hall,  and  off  this  was  a  small  room 
where  Rick  Ferguson  had  set  up  a  self-service 
bar.  He  was  there,  a  short  man,  wiry  and 
strong,  in  tennis  shoes,  khaki  trousers,  an 
old  blue  oxford-cloth  button-down  shirt — 
the  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Carnegie.  Fer- 
guson's wife,  in  a  long  hostess  gown,  was 
with  him. 

"Cumberland  Island  Is  going  down  the 
drain,"  Ferguson  said. 

"Praser's  drain,"  said  his  wife. 
"I  feel  like  a  man  who  has  Just  been  told 
his  block  is  up  for  urban  renewal.  We  seem 
to  be  on  the  sidelines  while  this  big  show 
is  going  on.  All  I  want  to  protect  here  Is  my 
children's  Inheritance." 

"We  have  no  rights  except  what  the  major- 
ity lets  us  do." 

"I  was  giving  Charles  the  beneflt  of  the 
doubt  once  when  I  called  him  insensitive.  I 
think  his  rudeness  is  an  Inherent  character- 
istic." 

"Charles  is  over-self-righteous.  He  thinks 
he  is  absolutely  right  and  Is  doing  good — 
and  that  Is  his  mistake." 

"No  one  Is  interested  In  this  Island  but  the 
family,  basically," 

Ferguson  excused  himself  and  went  off  to 
slice  a  roast  of  beef. 

On  the  floor  In  the  big  room,  Brower  was 
learning  on  bis  elbows.  Fraser  was  on  Mb 
knees. 

"How  many  people  would  you,  as  dictator, 
permit  on  the  island  July  4,  1980?"  Fraser 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Brower  said.  "An  answer  Is 
needed,  but  if  on  the  evening  I  come  here  I 
come  up  with  an  answer,  I'm  an  ass." 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  Americans  want  bed- 
rooms when  they  are  on  vacation,"  Fraser 
went  on.  "Ten  per  cent  want  to  camp  with 
automobiles.  Only  five  per  cent  of  that  ten 
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per  cent — or  five  people  In  a  thousand — want 
wilderness  camping.  How  many  would  you 
permit  on  this  Island,  and  how  would  you  ac- 
commodate them?" 

"Let's  keep  Cumberland  Island  for  the  five 
per  cent  or  the  ten  per  cent  who  want  wil- 
derness," Sam  Candler  said. 

"I  think  I'd  recommend  the  Yosemlte  for- 
mula," Brower  said.  "Seven  square  miles  of 
Yosemlte  bears  heavy  and  concentrated  use. 
The  rest  Is  of)en." 

Brower  has  deep  affection  for  the  Yosemlte, 
which  is,  or  was  once,  the  most  beautiful  val- 
ley In  the  Sierra  Nevada.  He  has  spent  whole 
years  there,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  in  or 
around  the  valley  throughout  his  life.  When 
he  Is  In  the  Yosemlte,  be  seems  to  be  packed 
in  nostalgia,  and  he  appears  to  be  unaffected 
by  the  valley's  peeled-log  Levlttowns,  its  tent 
cities,  its  bumper-to-bimiper  traffic,  and  its 
newsstands — all  results  of  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  fatal  beauty  of  Yoeemite.  In 
all  likelihood,  he  accepts  Yoeemite  whole 
because  the  valley  was  already  urbanized 
when  he  was  young.  And  now,  on  Cumber- 
land Island,  he  was  recommending  something 
similar.  "I  would  cluster  all  development  In 
one  place,"  he  said  to  Fraser.  "People  could 
walk  elsewhere.  Walking  on  the  beach  Is  the 
most  important  thing  a  p>erson  can  do  here. 
If  you  were  going  to  develop  Just  one  spot 
on  the  entire  Island,  where  would  that  be?" 
"To  be  very  explicit,  my  tract  has  tremen- 
dous diversity,"  Fraser  said.  "I  have  Whitney 
Lake,  the  Scotch  fort,  the  marching  dunes. 
But  we're  pretending  you're  the  dictator. 
The  island  as  a  whole  Is  twenty  miles  long. 
How  many  people  can  your  area  of  concentra- 
tion absorb?" 

"You  mean  at  night?" 
"Yes,  at  night." 

"They   do    have   to   be   there    at    night," 
Brower  mused.  "People  wlU  want  to  see  what 
the  sky  is  saying.  It's  their  last  contact  with 
Mother  Earth." 
"How    many   people?"   Fraser   said   aigaln. 
"It's   their   last    chance   to   listen   to   the 
sun  and  the  moon." 
"How  many  people?" 

Brower    shrugged.     He    said,     flnally,     "I 
wouldn't    mind     having    a    population     of 
twenty  thousand  here." 
"Twenty  thousand?" 
"Twenty  thousand." 

Brower  got  up  and  went  In  to  make  himself 
another  drink.  When  he  came  back,  he  and 
Fraser  agreed  that  if  a  National  Park  or  Sea- 
shore could  surround  Praser's  place  on  Cum- 
berland Island,  that  would  be  very  good, 
Brower  said  that  what  worried  him  was 
that  if  Fraser  were  to  go  ahead  and  develop 
his  land  without  some  such  federal  protec- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  island,  the  value  of 
the  remaining  properties  would  rise  so  sharp- 
ly that  the  neighbors  might  have  to  let  the 
land  go  to  less  capable  developers.  Fraser 
said  that  worried  him,  too. 

"Whatever  happens  to  this  island,  the  auto- 
mobile should  be  ruled  out,"  Brower  went 
on. 
"I  agree,"  said  Praser. 

"No  tourist  vehicles.  No  bridge.  No  private 
automobiles  or  other  vehicles  on  the  beach." 
"I  agree." 

"How  wovUd  you  get  people  around?" 
"Perhaps  Jeep  trains." 

"How  would  you  bring  In  food  and  serv- 
ices?" 
"In  sky  vans — mini  flying  boxcars." 
'"Whatever  you  do,  dont  give  the  island  to 
Detroit,  Zermatt  Is  earless.  Stehekin,  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  Is  earless.  It  Is  good  con- 
servation practice,  if  you  are  going  to  develop, 
to  concentrate  people  and  leave  wild  land 
around  them.  People  need  earning  territory — 
territory  they  have  to  earn  by  walking,  limp- 
ing, crawling,  or  whatever  they  can  do.  With 
that  around  them,  the  concentrated  area  Is 
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Important,  and  I  wouldn't  mind  so  many 
people.  Not  at  all.  When  you  get  out  of  the 
city,  you  hear  the  planet  talk,  and  here  It  Is 
talking.  If  the  dunes  want  to  march,  they 
ought  to  march.  I  know  how  you  feel,  but  the 
land  Itself  should  not  be  controlled." 

"The  Brower  Plan  Is  economically  sound," 
Praser  said.  "I  could  live  within  the  con- 
straints Imposed  by  the  Brower  dictatorship. 
As  the  Island  is  now,  birds  enjoy  It  but  no- 
body's swimming  here.  Nobody's  In  the  woods. 
There  are  no  people.  The  island's  stable  popu- 
lation Is  eleven.  That  comes  to  one  person 
per  mile  and  three-quarters  of  beach" 

Rick  Ferguson  had  come  Into  the  room  to 
say  the  roast  beef  was  ready.  "One  person  per 
mile  and  three-quarters  of  beach  Is  Just 
about  right."  he  said. 

"Why  do  you  think  the  family  have  kept  It 
this  way?"  said  Mrs.  Ferguson.  "Because  they 
feel  so  strongly." 

"If  you  can  keep  It  the  way  It  Is,  fine," 
Brower  told  her.  "But  I  don't  think  that  is 
one  of  your  choices." 

Not  long  after  Praser  acquired  his  prop- 
erty on  Cumberland  Island,  he  established  a 
public  campsite  there.  He  admitted  privately 
that  he  had  several  motives.  For  one  thing.  It 
was  a  way  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
island.  For  another.  It  would  set  a  precedent 
for  public  use  of  the  island  at  a  fee.  Finally, 
and  most  Ingeniously,  It  would  put  Stewart 
Udall  In  a  position  where  he  might  have  to 
criticize  camping — for  Udall  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Carnegles  as  a  conservation 
consultant,  or,  as  Praser  Insisted  on  putting 
It,  as  "a  hired  mudslinger."  tJdall  said  of 
Praser,  "I  want  to  push  Charlie  into  a  corner 
where  he  has  to  face  the  truth.  He  is  good 
news  as  a  developer  and  bad  news  for  Cum- 
berland Island.  He  Is  not  interested  In  having 
a  reputation  as  a  spoiler,  but  he  cant  have  it 
both  ways.  He  tries  to  Incorporate  conserva- 
tion with  economic  development,  but  it 
doesn't  work." 

One  motive  Praser  emphatically  did  not 
have  for  establishing  bis  campsite  was  a  de- 
sire to  camp  on  Cumberland  Island  himself. 
Praser  is  not  in  any  sense  a  woodsman  or  a 
man  of  the  outdoors,  as  he  will  acknowledge 
without  shame.  Nonetheless,  under  urging 
from  Brower  and  from  me,  he  had  agreed  to 
sleep  In  his  own  campsite.  And  now,  after 
dinner  at  Oreyfield.  the  three  of  us  went  out 
Into  the  black,  cold  night  and  headed  for 
the  campsite,  which  Brower  was  eager  to  see. 
After  we  had  gone  some  distance  through 
the  woods,  Praser  said,  "I'm  most  happy  to 
go  along  with  this,  but,  frankly,  you  are  tak- 
ing me  out  of  my  element." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whose  element 
the  campsite  was.  It  consisted  of  fifteen  so- 
called  recreation  vehicles — tent-covered,  two- 
wheeled  automobile  trailers,  with  electric 
lights,  electric  heat,  and  four-burner  gas 
stoves.  A  central  toilet  facility  had  hot  show- 
ers, an  Ice  machine,  and  a  cedarshake  roof 
in  the  Sea  Pines  manner.  Phaser  said  he  be- 
lieved in  "use."  and  that  this  was  a  good 
way  to  start.  He  said  he  planned  to  build  a 
small  store  at  the  campsite  and,  eventually, 
to  rent  Jeeps  by  the  day.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
charging  five  dollars  a  night  for  the  mobile 
tents — loss  leaders  If  ever  there  were  any, 
for  they  cost  him  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
apiece. 

Two  of  the  vehicles  had  been  set  up  for 
us,  and  they  faced  each  other,  like  canvas 
tourist  cabins,  across  an  area  filled  with  pal- 
mettos and  cast-iron  grills  that  were  mounted 
on  galvanized  pipes.  Brower  went  into  one 
tent  and  Praser  and  I  into  the  other.  While 
we  were  unrolling  our  sleeping  bags,  Praser 
said,  "Very  interesting,  his  views.  They're  so 
different  from  what  I  thought  they  would 
be."  Spreading  out  the  contents  of  a  brief- 
case on  a  Formica-topped  table,  Prsiser  looked 
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through  them.  Then  he  got  out  a  pen  and 
began  to  read  and  make  marginalia.  He  read 
an  article  In  the  Yale  Law  Journal  on  large 
lot  zoning;  he  read  a  piece  from  the  Beirut 
Daily  Star  on  a  new  kind  of  sewage-disposal 
system;  and  in  an  Issue  of  American  Forests 
he  read  something  called  "The  Destiny  of 
Conservation  Depends  Upon  Truth."  "At  the 
moment,  I  am  rather  aggravated  about  the 
dlstruth  of  statements  made  by  certain 
drulds,"  he  commented.  "But  Dave  Is  not  a 
druld — not  the  way  he  was  talking.  Arthur 
D.  Little  would  get  ninety  thousand  dollars 
for  the  consultancy  Dave  did  tonight."  For 
morning,  Fraser  set  aside  a  copy  of  Audubon 
Magazine,  a  book  called  "Land.  People,  and 
Policy,"  and  the  first  draft  of  a  prospectus 
for  the  first  public  Issue  of  stock  In  his  com- 
pany. He  shut  off  the  light.  "The  highest  and 
best  use  of  this  island  Is  for  children."  he 
said  as  he  was  settling  to  sleep.  "I  believe, 
however,  that  the  struggle  here  is  too  com- 
plicated, and  therefore  hop>eless,  and  that  no 
reasonable  development  will  ever  go  on  here." 

Brower  called  out  from  across  the  pal- 
mettos, 'Good  night,  and  sleep  well  If  your 
conscience  Is  good." 

Praser  called  back,  "My  conscience  Is  al- 
ways bad,  and  I  always  sleep  very  well.  Good 
night." 

"Good  night." 

Sleep  was  not  all  that  easy.  In  i>art  because 
the  bunks  folded  out  and  were  cantUevered 
from  either  end  of  the  mobile  unit.  Praser 
and  I  were  balanced  on  a  kind  of  rubber- 
tired  seesaw.  Every  time  he  rolled  to  his  right. 
I  went  up  a  little,  and  every  time  he  rolled 
to  his  left  I  went  down.  I  lay  there  long  Into 
the  night  thinking  mainly  about  the  peculiar 
pattern  of  the  relationship  developing  be- 
tween him  and  Brower. 

A  beach  is  for  children,  Praser  had  said. 
I  dldnt  think  he  was  Just  groping  for  a  key 
to  a  bank  vault.  I  had  seen  savings  of  various 
kinds  all  over  Sea  Pines  Plantation — swings 
hanging  from  the  eaves  of  covered  walkways, 
swings  hanging  from  the  limbs  of  trees.  He 
had  bought  tricycles  and  scattered  them 
around.  He  had  strung  hammocks  at  the 
height  of  children.  Walking  among  the  fresh 
foundations  of  his  new  town,  he  had  once 
said  to  me,  "Landscape  architects  won't  hang 
swings.  They  say  swings  are  not  a  strong 
enough  design  statement.  I'll  wait  until  the 
landscape  architects  are  finished,  and  then 
I'll  hang  a  hundred  swings  from  the  live 
oaks.  I'll  have  a  vender  selling  watermelon, 
too — roasted  oysters  in  the  winter.  Ice-cold 
slices  of  watermelon  In  the  sunmier."  Praser 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  lived  In  a  glass-and- 
cypress  Sea  Pines  house.  Gardeners  took  care 
of  the  environment.  The  Prasers  had  two 
daughters,  aged  four  and  two.  The  Frasers 
believed  that  the  direction  of  a  life  was 
established  almost  at  the  beginning — that  no 
years  were  as  telling  as  the  earliest  ones. 
Hence,  among  other  things,  the  Montessorl 
School  (where  Mary  Fraser  worked!  and  the 
swings  all  over  the  plantation. 

Brower  was  reverent  toward  the  young. 
His  faith  had  told  him  that  the  young  would 
do  better  with  the  earth.  He  did  not  asso- 
ciate lumber  companies,  motor  companies, 
chemical  companies,  or  mining  companies 
with  youth.  He  admired  Young  Turks  while 
he  attacked  Old  PhtUstlne.s.  By  his  ready  ad- 
mission, he  had  learned  a  great  deal  from 
his  two  children,  all  of  whom  were  college  age 
or  older.  Brower  himself  looked  almost  un- 
naturally young,  his  white  hair  notwith- 
standing. He  sometimes  seemed  to  trust 
young  people's  Judgment  over  his  own.  He 
often  said.  "I'm  Impressed  with  what  young 
people  can  do  before  older  people  tell  them 
It's  Impossible."  Any  number  of  times  since 
we  had  come  to  Cumberland  Island,  he  had 
commented  on  the  vouth  of  Charles  Praser. 
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"I  didn't  know  he  was  so  young.  .  .  .  What 
energy!  I  didn't  expect  so  young  a  man." 

Out  through  a  picket  fence  and  down  a 
deeply  shaded  street  Praser,  as  a  boy,  had 
walked  every  day  to  school.  He  waa  blond 
then,  and  had  curly  hair.  His  mother  and 
father  used  to  buy  athletic  equipment  for 
him,  but  he  would  give  It  all  away  and  sit 
on  the  porch  reading  books  while  his 
friends — endangering  the  camellias — played 
football  or  baseball  on  his  family's  lawn. 
His  family  owned  nearly  half  of  Hlneevllle! 
Their  house  had  been  the  first  in  Liberty 
County  to  have  running  water,  inside  toilet*, 
and  two  pianos.  The  land  for  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  had  been  a  gift  from  his 
grandmother.  His  father  had  been  moderator 
of  the  Presbjrterian  Church  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  president  of  the  Men  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  church  was  the  Prasers'  locus 
of  being.  "Holy,  holy,  holy,"  Praser  had 
chanted  one  day  at  Hilton  Head,  waving  his 
hands  like  a  choir  leader  as  he  revealed  these 
credentials.  "As  a  Calvlnlst,  I  was  told  that 
you're  not  supposed  to  do  all  the  pleasurable 
things  In  life.  But  eventually  I  realized  that 
I  would  be  part  of  the  elect  no  matter  whai 
sins  I  might  commit."  He  said  that  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  had  been  a  newspaper 
entrepreneur.  Under  his  ironclad  managerial 
control,  his  entire  Boy  Scout  troop  sold  pa- 
pers. He  fished  the  creeks,  hunted  squirrels, 
collected  buckeyes.  He  became  the  first  Eagle 
Scout  In  the  history  of  Liberty  County.  Now 
the  executives  of  the  Sea  Pines  Plantation 
Company  Included  a  high  proportion  of  for- 
mer Eagle  Scouts.  On  the  Sea  Pines  board- 
room wall  was  a  Ufe-slze  portrait  of  Praser's 
father.  In  uniform,  and  beside  this  portrait 
stood  two  flags — a  United  States  flag  and  the 
three-star  flag  of  a  lieutenant  general.  Gen- 
eral Praser  commanded  the  first  ground 
troops  to  land  on  New  Guinea.  He  went  Into 
Prance  with  Patton.  Charles  Praser.  at  the 
age  of  ten.  had  been  quite  relieved  when  his 
father's  unit  was  converted  from  cavalry  to 
anti-aircraft.  Charles  hated  horese  and  did 
not  want  to  ride  them.  His  Interests  were 
elsewhere.  In  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout,  he 
won  merit  badges  In  birds,  reptiles,  conserva- 
tion. He  loved  beautiful  objects  and  had  a 
gift  for  design.  He  painted  his  family's  coat 
of  arms  on  a  mug.  applying  the  paint  with 
toothpicks.  His  brother.  Joe.  was  an  athlete. 
Liberty  was  a  coastal  county,  and  one  thing 
Charles  particularly  liked  to  do  was  to  go  to 
the  beaches  and  build  castles  in  the  sand 

F*raser'9  mother-in-law.  before  she  became 
that,  used  to  send  newspaper  clippings  about 
him  and  his  plantation  to  her  daughter 
wherever  she  might  be — at  Stephens  College. 
In  Columbia.  Missouri,  for  example,  or,  later, 
in  Washington.  DC.  where  she  worked  for 
Senator  Thurmond.  "Mary's  mother  Is  a  very 
sensible  Southern  mother,  who  knows  that 
her  daughter's  standard  of  living  depends 
on  her  husband's  income,"  Praser  once  ex- 
plained. "Mary  was  accustomed  to  a  very  ele- 
gant standard.  She  had  a  Cadillac  to  drive  to 
school  when  she  was  sixteen — and  that  was 
Just  the  leftover  car  around  the  place."  Mary, 
in  her  college  days,  had  not  so  much  as  met 
him.  He  was  twelve  years  older  th.in  she,  and 
he  lived  two  hundred  miles  from  Greenville. 
her  home  town.  Nonetheless,  she  dutifully 
read  and  saved  the  clippings.  Eventually,  she 
would  more  or  less  save  Praser.  Small  details 
not  being  his  forte,  she  had  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  looking  after  them.  He  forgot 
everything — his  money,  his  briefcase,  his  top- 
coat, his  whereabouts.  He  lost  every  hat  he 
ever  owned.  "Hats  are  a  nuisance  and  an 
absurdity,"  he  complained.  He  was  not  ab- 
sentminded.  his  wife  decided.  He  was  simply 
not  interested  In  petty  detail.  He  read  all  the 
time.  He  read  walking  upstairs,  he  read  unUl 
his  food  wzB  cold,  and  he  rigged  up  extra 
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lights  in  the  car  so  he  could  read  while  she 
drove  He  forgot  his  raincoat  but  remembered 
facts  Three  minutes  after  he  walked  into  a 
room  It  was  a  shambles.  "Have  you  read 
this?  What  did  you  think  of  it?  What  do  you 
think  about  that?"  Newspapers  hit  the  floor. 
Sixteen  books  came  off  the  shelves.  "Charles 
says  there  is  so  Uttle  time,  and  never  a  con- 
venient time  for  anything,  so  if  you  want  to 
do  something  you  have  to  Just  do  it,"  Mary 
once  said.  "He  applies  this  to  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, to  conceiving  a  child— to  anything." 
llary,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  slender,  was 
collaterally  descended  from  a  family  named 
Lawton  that  once  grew  cotton  on  Hilton  Head 
Island— in  fact,  on  the  site  of  Sea  Pines  Plan- 
tation. When  Praser's  archival  researches 
yielded  this  fragment,  he  was  most  pleased. 
He  and  Mary  began  to  refer  to  it  as  "the 
heritage."  He  would  talk  about  It  with  a  de- 
tached grin,  but  he  was  obviously  happy  that 
he  had  something  like  that  to  be  detached 
about.  "The  Lawtons  were  planters,"  he  liked 
to  say,  invoking  Images  of  antebellum  wealth 
and  antebellum  elegance.  He  once  introduced 
ma  four-year-old  daughter,  Laura  Lawton, 
to  a  stranger. 
"Hello.  Laura,"  said  the  stranger. 
"It  will  have  to  be  Laura  Lawton, 
I'm  afraid."  said  Praser.  "Laura  Lawton, 
say  'My  great-great-great-great-great-grand- 
daildy  planted  cotton  here.'  " 

In  an  office  at  the  University  of  California 
Press,  In  1941,  Anne  Hus  had  demonstrated 
to  David  Brower  that   she  could   lean  over 
and  pick  a  newspaper  off  the  floor  with  her 
teeth.  She  wondered  If  he  could  do  the  same. 
They  shared   the   office.   Both   were  editors, 
working  on  what  she  called  "rewarmed  dis- 
sertations with  the  scaffolding  taken  out." 
He  said  stiffly,  about  the  newspaper  stunt, 
that  one  does  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  an 
office,  and  he  refused  to  try.  Brower  as  an 
editor  made  her  Jealous.  "He   was  so  much 
better  than  I.  I  have  never  understood  where 
he  got  his  feel  for  words.  He  is  a  great  editor. 
He  liberates  what  is  good  in  an  author's  work. 
It  Just  Infuriates  me  that  anyone  who  has 
read  so  little  can  do  that.  I  have  been  reading 
since  I  was  four.  He  has  never  read  anything. 
He  hasn't  read  novels.  He  knows  very  little 
about  English  literature.  Yet  he  has  a  re- 
markable sense  of  languaige."  Anne  had  been 
bora  In  Oakland.  Her  father  was  a  man  who 
failed  at  so  many  Jobs  that  he  said  he  should 
go  Into   undertaking   in    order    to    prolong 
human  life.  Her  grandfather  John  P.  Irish, 
editor  and  politician,  was  the  man  who  was 
debating  with  William  Jennings  Bryan  when 
Bryan  said,  "You  shall  not  crucify  mankind 
upon  a  cross  of  gold."  Brower  was  in  the  10th 
Mountain  Division   when,   in   1943.  he  pro- 
posed to  Anne  by  mall.  Before  he  went  over- 
seas, they  lived  In  Colorado  for  a  time,  and 
then  In  West  Virginia,  where  Brower  taught 
climbing  to   the    mountain   troops,    on   the 
Seneca  Rocks.  He  spent   .so   much  time  on 
bivouac   that    she    despaired    and    went    to 
Washington,  where  she  edited  combat  narra- 
tives for  Army  Intelligence.  Later,  she  went 
back  to  the  University  of  California.  She  wa« 
still  an  editor  there  when  I  met  her.  In  1969. 
\  gentle  person,   she   seemed   almost    com- 
placent— an     Impression     that     belled     her 
sharpness  of  ear  and  eye.  I  remembered  her 
telling  him   once.    "I   never   see   people   I'd 
rather  be  married  to  than  you — especially  in 
National  Parks."  Brower  obviously  needed  her 
guidance.  Away  from  her,  he  could  scarcely 
pass  a  phone  booth  without  getting  into  it 
and  calling  her.  At  the  Press,  In  their  early 
days,  he  had  dropped  from  sight  now  and 
again  and   gone   off   to   the   Sierra   Nevada. 
.^fter  he  had  been  doing  this  for  a  while,  she 
told  him  he  was  getting  away  with  murder. 
Leaning  over,  he  picked  a  newspaper  off  the 
floor  with  his  teeth  and  said  he  had  to  prac- 
tice somewhere.  He  asked  her  to  go  with  him 
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to  the  mountains.  She  loved  the  sea  and 
didn't  like  the  mountains.  "Edna  Ferber  said 
mountains  were  beautiful  but  dumb,  and 
that  Is  how  I  felt,  too.  Finally,  I  went  on  a 
Sierra  Club  trip  Just  to  fill  in.  To  get  through 
it,  I  took  a  bottle,  and  took  nips.  After  three 
days,  I  really  loved  the  trip — such  incredible 
country.  Until  you've  seen  him  up  there,  you 
don't  know  him." 

I  thought  of  Brower  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mineral  King.  To  con- 
servationists, the  Mineral  King  had  become 
an   Agincourt,   a   Saratog.1,   an   El   Alamein. 
Walt  Disney  Productions  wanted  to  string 
the  slopes  with  lifts  and  build  enough  hotels 
there  to  draw  a  million  people  a  year.  Min- 
eral King  had  been  mentioned  as  an  excel- 
lent setting  for  the  Winter  Olympics  of  1976, 
celebrating  the   two-hundredth   anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  nation.  Brower  and  I  went 
to  Mineral  King  together.  My  impression  was 
that — ail  other  considerations  aside — it  was 
an  extraordinary  good  site  for  a  skiing  resort. 
A  stream  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  val- 
ley, and  If  you  stood  beside  It  and  looked 
up  and  around  you  saw  eleven  conical  peaks, 
the  points  of  a  granite  coronet.  The  steep 
slopes  of  these  mountains  were  covered  with 
red  fir.  Juniper,  aspen,  and  foxtail  pine.  Great 
rising  swaths  were  treeless  and  meadowed. 
Hannes  Schneider  had  called  It  the  best  po- 
tential ski  area  in  California.  So  much  snow 
had  been  there  the  winter  before  that  ava- 
lanches had  sheared  off  many  hundreds  of 
trees  twenty  feet  above  the  ground — the  snow 
was  that  deep.  The  avalanches  had  been  so 
powerful  that  they  had  not  stopped  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  but  had  climbed  the 
other  side,  smashing  trees.  In  the  geological 
history  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada.  Mineral  King 
was  an  old   valley.  The  Sierra  Nevada  had 
been  a  minor  mountain  range  of  about  four 
thousand  feet  when  It  began  the  great  up- 
heaval that  made  It  higher  than  the  Rockies. 
New  streams  cut  through  the  new  uplift  and 
created  valleys  like  the  Yosemlte,  with  wide, 
flat  floors  and  sheer  walls.  The  Mineral  King 
was  lifted  with  the  mountains  and  remained 
Intact,    a    V-shaped    valley — alpine,    ances- 
tral— and  it  caught  snow  like  nothing  else  in 
a  mountain  range  that  was  named  for  the 
snow  that  fell  there.  Brower  had  done  a  ski 
survey  of  Mineral  King  once,  long  ago,  and 
had  said   that   he  favored  limited  develop- 
ment. He  said  now  that  he  essentially  felt 
the  same  way.  Sitting  under  a  big  cotton- 
wood  with  his  feet  in  the  stream,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  valley  was.  for  one  thing,  not 
wilderness.  A  road  reached  into  It.  A  couple 
of  dozen  buildings  were  there,  a  sawmill,  and 
corrals  belonging  to  a  pack  station.  Listening 
to  him,   a   surprised  conservationist   might 
have  thought  that  the  Antichrist  had  come 
to    the    Mineral    King    disguised    as    David 
Brower.  But  to  the  Disney  Interests  Brower 
would  not  have  seemed  like  much  of  an  ad- 
vocate. Looking  around  at  the  Mineral  King 
peaks,  he  decided  that  although  he  was  for 
limited  development,  he  was  against  ski  lifts. 
He  said  he  preferred  to  see  people  earn  their 
ski  runs  by  climbing  with  skins  attached  to 
their  skis.  Moreover,  he  was  against  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  access  road,  an  incred- 
ibly twisting  cliff-hanger  so  narrow  and  ser- 
pentine that  a  million  people  trying  to  use 
It  would  grow  old  before  they  reached  the 
valley.     Brower     said     Disney     Productions 
should  build  a  hundred-mlUlon-dollar  tun- 
nel, or  fly  people  in — save  the  approaching 
mountains,  hang  the  cost.  Told  he  was  being 
almost    poetically    Impractical.    Brower    re- 
sponded that  the  Disney  people  were  going 
to  change  something  forever,  so  they  could 
amortize  the  changes  over  a  thousand  years. 
Praser  rolled  over  and  sighed  in  his  sleep. 
I  wondered  If  in  the  day  to  follow  he  would 
find   that   Brower's    apparent   tolerance   for 
the  development  of  Cumberland  Island  was 
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equally  tied  in  string.  He  sighed  again.  Pos- 
sibly he  was  dreaming  of  Badische  Anilln-& 
Soda-Pabrik  Aktlengesellschaft,  a  name,  of 
all  names,  that  haunted  him.  Praser  was 
hoist  on  a  most  Ironic  petard.  Badische  Anl- 
Un-&  Soda-Fabrlk  Aktlengesellschaft.  known 
as  BASF,  was  a  company  that  made,  among 
other  things,  petrochemicals  and  dyes  for  the 
textile  and  furniture  industries,  and  not  long 
before  they  had  decided  to  expand  beyond 
Ludwlgshafen  and  into  the  American  South. 
They  searched  in  several  states  for  a  site  for 
a  new  plant.  There  were  plenty  of  pos- 
sibilities. What  in  the  end  attracted  the  Ger- 
mans most  In  all  the  South  was  Sea  Pir.es 
Plantation.  German  chemical  kings  appar- 
ently liked  golf  and  the  good  life.  too.  They 
had  found  a  plant  site  on  Victoria  Bluff,  three 
miles  from  Hilton  Head  Island.  Air  and 
water  pollution  would  surely  follow.  Praser, 
meanwhile,  had  become  the  unlikely  leader 
of  a  battalion  of  drulds,  whose  war  cry  was 
"BASF— Bad  Air,  Sick  Fish!"  Ultimately, 
Praser  and  his  drulds  would  drive  the  Ger- 
mans away,  but  he  had  learned  that  even  in 
the  beauty  of  Sea  Pines  Plantation  there 
could  be  something  fatal. 

One  night  of  camping  out.  even  In  a 
flfteen-hundred-doUar  mobile  tent,  was  quite 
enough  for  Praser,  and  the  following  evening 
we  transferred  our  gear  to  a  motorshlp  called 
the  Intrepid,  which  had  slipped  quietly  down 
the  coast  from  Hilton  Head  and  Into  the 
Cumberland  River.  The  size  of  Praser's  yacht 
was  proportionate  tc  his  distaste  for  wilder- 
ness. The  yacht  was  ninety  feet  long.  It  con- 
tained five  staterooms  and  a  floor-through 
saloon.  Its  bar  was  stocked  with  Tanqueray 
gin.  Praser's  Southern  antennae  had  reached 
out  unobtrusively,  suprasoclally,  and  their 
research  had  shown  that  Tanqueray  is  Brow- 
er's gin  of  gins.  With  the  moral  support  of  a 
friendly  doctor,  Brower  once  used  gin  as 
his  principal  weapon  In  humbling  a  stomach 
ulcer,  and  he  was  so  successful  that  he  has 
ever  since  been  a  friend  of  the  preventive 
Martini.  With  something  beatific  in  his  eyes, 
he  ritually  asks  for  "a  Martini  with  Tan- 
queray gin,  straight  up  with  nothing  in  it.'' 
Lemon,  he  feels,  changes  the  taste,  while 
only  a  madman  would  accept  an  olive,  for 
an  olive  displaces  two  cubic  centimeters  of 
gin.  It  had  been  a  long,  full  day  on  the 
Island,  and  Brower  now  settled  back  with  a 
drink  Innocent  of  additives  and  watched  the 
sun  fall  behind  the  Georgia  mainland.  Praser 
sipped  bourbon  and  Calvlnlstically  worked  on 
his  stock  prospectus — for  several  hundred 
thousand  shares  of  something  he  was  calling 
Recreational  Environments,  Inc.,  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  share.  He  needed  money  for  ex- 
pansion— not  only  to  Cumberland  Island  but 
to  half  a  dozen  other  places  he  was  interested 
In.  from  North  Carolina  to  Hawaii.  He  had 
Just  bought  six  miles  of  beautiful  and  un- 
developed white  beach  under  coconut  palms 
on  the  east  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  only 
the  week  before  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Kuwait 
looking  for  funds.  "I'm  Just  an  oyster  catcher 
from  South  Carolina  begging  for  money,"  he 
said,  moving  a  blue  pencil  over  the  prospec- 
tus. "A  million  dollars.  A  million  dollar*. 
Can  you  spare  a  million  dollars?" 

"Look  at  that  sun  on  that  smog!"  Brower 
said.  Shining  low  through  the  air  over  the 
paper-mill  country,  the  sun  tended  to  em- 
barrass Georgia.  It  appeared  to  be  setting  in 
black-bean  gtambo.  "American  Industry  never 
asked  my  i)ermlsslon  to  shorten  my  life." 
Brower  went  on  "They  have  taken  two  years 
off  my  life  and  will  take  seven  years  off  my 
children's.  These  are  figures  I  can't  support, 
but  I  believe  them." 

"Let's  put  a  paper  mill  over  here  on  Cum- 
berland Island  and  get  the  smell  away  from 
the  cities."  Praser  said,  locking  at  Sam  Can- 
dler, who  went  on  looking  at  the  sunset. 
"Whatever  their  economy  is.  they  haven't 
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p&ld  for  the  people's  air."  Brower  said.  'They 
should  be  given  six  months  to  clean  up  or  go 
out  of  business.  Roll,  you  earth.  I  s-wear  the 
sxinset  Is  slower  than  the  sunrise." 

On  the  beach  at  slx-flfty-seven  that  morn- 
ing, we  had  watched  the  sun  Jump  Into  the 
clear  sea  air  like  a  rubber  ball  released  from 
a  hand  below  the  ocean's  surface.  Praser.  over 
breakfast,  read  an  article  called  "The  D]rtng 
Marsh"  In  Audubon  Magazine,  and  through- 
out the  day  he  pelted  Brower  with  sachets 
and  nosegays.  Hurtling  along  a  narrow,  curv- 
ing sand  road  through  the  forest,  Fraser  said. 
"We'll  call  this  the  David  Brower  Scenic 
Drive."  And  later,  approaching  an  attractive 
swamp,  he  said,  "We'll  call  this  the  David 
Brower  Wildlife  Sanctuary  and  Woodland 
Recreation  Area."  In  a  small  skiff  on  a  tidal 
creek,  Praser  stood  in  the  bow  like  George 
Washington  and  spoke  what  were  apparently 
the  first  woids  of  a  press  release  he  was  form- 
ing In  his  mind:  "Charle*  Praser  announced 
today  the  results  of  a  detailed  study  for  the 
use  of  Cumberland  Island."  Sam  Candler  had 
one  hand  on  the  skiff's  tiller  and  with  the 
other  he  was  bailing.  Flights  of  ducks  passed 
overhead.  The  tide  was  low.  Using  a  small 
anchor  as  a  kind  of  oyster  rake.  Praser 
knocked  hundreds  of  oysters  loose  from  an 
exposed  bed.  He  was  clearly  feeling  very  good. 
On  the  beach,  he  drove  at  fifty-flve  miles  an 
bour  and  said  gleefully  that  he  had  decided 
to  name  his  new  development  the  Ciimber- 
land  Island  Conservation  Association. 

Brower  was  feeling  good,  too — obviovisly 
enjoying  himself  on  the  island.  Why  he  did 
not  rise  up  and  clout  Praser,  verbally,  seemed 
a  little  odd  to  me,  but  I  bad  seen  him  before 
In  situations  where  he  was  getting  the  sense 
and  feel  of  something,  and  while  his  mind 
was  working  toward  a  settled  attitude  he  had 
vacillated  or  lapsed  Into  an  uncharacteristic 
passivity.  In  the  North  Cascades,  he  had 
known  where  he  was.  He  had  been  there  be- 
fore, and  had  fought  for  the  wilderness  there. 
He  had  never  before  set  foot  on  Cumberland 
Island.  Praser,  ebullient,  was  finding  Brower 
so  docile  that  he  wouldn't  even  call  him  a 
druld,  and  In  a  seziae  Praser  was  right,  for 
the  rote  behavior  of  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  priesthood  should  be  simple  to  predict. 
This,  however,  was — as  Praser  apparently  did 
not  grasp — no  ordinary  member  of  the  priest- 
hood. This  was  the  Inscrutable  lord  of  the 
forest,  the  sacramentarlan  of  ecologia  amer- 
icana,  the  Archdruld  himself.  FYsiser's  diffi- 
culties with  drulds  were  anything  but  over. 

Lacking  a  target  In  the  invisible  Brower. 
Praser  eventually  attacked  Candler.  Candler, 
whose  original  Intention  had  been  merely  to 
help  show  Brower  around  the  Island,  had 
tried  to  hold  off  from  saying  much,  but  now 
there  was  a  gun-fustllade  argument. 

"9am.  you  Just  don't  want  people  on  this 
beach,  do  you''"  Praser  said. 

"I  didn't  say  that."  Candler  said. 

"A  man  has  no  more  right  to  personal  pri- 
vate property  on  a  beach  than  he  has  to  a 
highway,  an  Army  camp,  a  railroad,  a  school, 
a  hospital,  an  airport,  a  valley  to  be  flooded 
for  a  dam.  A  fundamental  part  of  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  Is  one's  annual  vacation.  Hence 
this  beach  Is  for  a  public  purpose." 

"Tour  purpoee.  I'm  happy  to  have  people 
use  the  Island  now.  If  they  make  the  offort 
to  get  over  here  and  to  enjoy  It." 

We  happened  to  be  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  Praser's  proposed  development. 
Praser  said  that  a  National  SecisJiore  should 
begin  Just  there  and  extend  all  the  way  to  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Island — about  fifteen 
mllea — and  that  the  north  end.  above  his 
property,  should  become  "an  environmental- 
protection  zone."  The  development,  rie  prom- 
ised, would  Include  nothing  that  would 
pollute  the  environment. 

"What  would  It  have?"  Candler  asked. 
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"Houses,   a   marina,   an   airport,   a  store." 

"That  Is  not  my  idea  of  conservation  " 

"Tell  me.  Sam,  which  Carnegles  will  break 
ranks  and  sell  out  next?" 

No  answer. 

"Hcrw  many  Carnegles  will  rub  their  hands 
with  glee  wlien  prig*?  go  up  because  of  de- 
velopment?" 

No  answer. 

"Those  snobe — high  on  the  list  of  the 
hundred  most  selfish  families." 

"I'd  like  to  make  a  list  of  Island  deetroyers," 
Candler  said. 

Praser  said  ."The  government  has  a  perfect 
right  to  condemn  my  land  here  if  it  thinks 
its  use  Is  wiser  than  mine." 

It  emerged  that  a  Cumberland  Island  Con- 
servation Association  already  existed. 

"Name  all  organizations  that  e.xist  on  th? 
island."  Praser  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Candler  asked  him 

"Every  time  I  pick  up  a  paper  I  read  about 
another  organization." 

"You  mean  like  your  Cumberland  Island 
Holding  Company?" 

"Name  another  one." 

"The  Cumberland  Island  Conservation 
Association  Is  the  only  one  I  know  about." 
Candler  said. 

"Is  It  Incorporated?" 

"I  believe  so." 

"You  be/ieve  so?" 

"Yes." 

"Who  is  the  president  of  the  Cumberland 
Island  Conservation  Association?" 

"I  am." 

"Is  It  Incorporated?" 

"I'm  not  real  sure." 

"The  light  Is  nice  on  the  water  there," 
Brower   said.    "The    light    Is    getting    good." 

Brower  and  Praser  climbed  a  high  dune. 
Candler  stayed  on  the  beach.  Prom  the  dune, 
he  appeared  a  lonely  figure — the  only  person 
on  twenty  miles  of  white  sand.  '  People 
develop  passionate  attachments  to  these 
islands,  and  any  change  from  the  way  they 
have  known  them  since  childhood  Is  emo- 
tionally disturbing  to  them,"  Praser  said. 
"It's  a  Jolt  to  them  to  have  any  of  their 
property  used  by  strangers." 

One  afternoon  in  Atlanta.  Candler  had 
told  me  w^hat  Cumberland  Island  meant  to 
him.  "Changes  come  slowly  there,  and  leave 
marks  on  one  another,"  he  said.  "There  Is 
a  blending  from  one  era  to  the  next.  Indian 
mounds  are  there.  When  I  am  on  Cumber- 
land Island.  I  see  the  same  things  the  Indians 
saw.  I  would  like  to  live  where  the  Indians 
lived.  They  were  closer  to  the  earth,  a  part 
of  the  environment.  Praser  said  that  after  the 
hurricane  there  were  no  sea  oats  on  Cumber- 
land. The  Island  teaches  you  the  value  of 
patience.  The  sea  oats  came  back.  Dunes 
that  are  washed  down  will  return  You've 
got  to  have  some  places  that  are  hard  to  get 
to.  I  dcn't  think  this  Is  a  selfish  thought.  I 
think  it's  thoughtful." 

Praser,  for  his  part,  had  told  me  that 
nothing  would  please  him  more  than  to  de- 
velop hss  property  in  consonance  with  a 
National  Seashore  that  would  take  up  the  rest 
of  the  island.  In  fact,  he  would  be  hesitant — 
even  unlikely — to  develop  his  land  without 
knowing  what  might  happen  around  It.  An- 
other Sea  Pines  freshly  rising  among  the 
live  oaks  could  so  enhance  the  value  of  the 
island  as  a  whole  that  the  Carnegles  and 
Candler  might  find  Irresistible  the  offers  of 
tlcktack  developers.  There  was  so  much  of 
Cumberland  that,  even  for  a  man  of  Praser's 
resources,  protective  buying  was  out  of  the 
question.  So  he  dreamed  of  a  beautiful  en- 
clave In  various  shades  of  Income,  with  for- 
ever-protected wildernesses  stretching  away 
from  either  side  and  rationed  quantities  of 
the    public    wandering    the    great    beach. 

Now,  on  the  dune.  Broker  and  Praser — 
Columbus  and  Cortez — stood  high  above  the 
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wild  and  pristine  seascape.  Praser  said,  "I 
think  It  Is  wise  public  policy  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  a  place  Uke  this  from  private 
owners.  Dont  you  agree?'" 

"Yes." 

Candler,  who  had  moved  farther  down  the 
be.\ch,  was  an  even  smaller  figure.  Prom  th* 
dune,  he  could  be  framed  between  a  thumb 
and  forefinger  a  quarter  inch  apart.  His  hands 
were  In  his  pockets. 

"I  would  like  to  reverse  my  ninety-ten 
here."'  Brower  s:ild.  "I  would  like  to  see  ten 
per  cent  developed  here  and  ninety  not." 

Praser  said.  "I  hope  that  can  be  arranged  " 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell,  when  they  are  as 
fresh  as  the  ones  we  ate  for  lunch  that  dav. 
are  so  shining  and  translucent,  so  nearly 
transparent,  that  if  you  were  to  drop  one  on 
a  printed  page  you  could  read  words  through 
the  oyster.  I  had  lived  beside  tidal  creeks  at 
various  times  in  the  past,  and  had  once  set 
up  my  own  amateur  oyster  farm,  from  which 
I  regularly  removed  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four  oysters  each  day  to  eat  before  lunch,  but 
even  the  memory  of  my  oyster  farm  was 
turned  shghtly  opaque  by  the  quality  of  the 
oysters  from  Candler's  tidal  creek.  Mantle  to 
palpi,  each  vltrescent  blob  was  a  textiu^: 
wonder.    We    ate    at   least   five   hundred  of 

them,  raw  or  roasted    (over  an  oak  Sre) 

03trea  virginica.  better  than  the  best  oysters 
of  Bordeaux,  and.  as  it  happened,  long- 
range  appetizers  to  the  roasted  game  hens 
that  were  spread  before  us  that  evemng  on 
Praser's  yacht. 

On  the  yacht.  Brower  held  up  his  glass 
and  studied  the  prismatic  coupling  of  gin  and 
light.  He  then  locked  off  Into  the  rouge 
afterglow  over  the  marshes  to  the  west.  "The 
outdoor  life  Is  all  right."  he  said.  'But  dont 
knock  the  amenities."  Pale  wines  escorted  the 
game  hens,  and  brotherhood  bobbed  on  the 
water  with  the  yacht,  while  the  dark  mass 
of  Cumberland  Island  stood  beside  the  boat 
with  what  Joseph  Conrad  once  described  as 
"the  stillness  of  an  Implacable  force  brood- 
ing over  an  Inscrutable  intention."  No  one 
was  looking  at  the  Island.  On  a  color-tele- 
vision set  inside  the  yacht,  the  San  Francisco 
49ers  were  bombing  the  Baltimore  Colts. 
Brower  said,  "Long  live  the  Instant  play- 
back— the  nicest  thing  technology  has  given 
us!" 

"We  will  create  a  conservation  conference 
center   here   on   the   island."   Praser  said. 

"That  wiU  require  an  airport."  said 
Brower.  "I'm  Machiavellian  enough  to  know 
that  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  conference 
center  you  have  to  have  a  way  to  get  there  ' 

"We'll  let  drulds  land  free,"  Praser  said 
"If  you  were  dictator,  what  would  you  do 
with  that  marsh?" 

"Save  It!  Save  the  greenery!  I  can  make 
noise,  but  you  can  make  deeds."  Brower  said 
"Save  the  marsh!  Grasses  are  one  of  the 
nicest  ways  the  screen  thing  works.  The 
green  giant  Is  chlorophyll,  really.  When  I 
come  back  In  another  life.  I  am  going  to 
spend  my  whole  life  In  grasses.  I'm  addicted 
to  the  entire  planet.  I  don't  want  to  leave 
It.  I  want  to  get  down  into  It.  I  want  to 
say  hello.  On  the  beach.  I  could  ha-e 
stopped  all  day  long  and  looked  at  those 
damned  shells,  looked  for  all  the  messages 
that  come  not  In  bottles  but  in  .shells.  Life 
began  Tuesday  noon,  and  the  beautiful  or- 
ganic wholeness  of  It  developed  over  the 
next  four  days.  At  three  minutes  before  mld- 
ni::ht,  man  appeared.  At  one-fourth  of  a 
second  before  mld^Ught.  Christ  arrived.  At 
one-fortieth  of  a  second  before  midnight 
the  Industrial  Revolution  began.  You. 
Charles  Praser.  have  got  to  persuade  the 
whole  dam '.ed  movement  tf  realtors  "^ 
have  a  different  kind  of  responsibility  to 
man  than  they  have.  If  they  don't.  God  w.".: 
say  that  man  should  be  thrown  away  as  a.n 
exjjerlment    that    didn't   work    I   have  seen 
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evidence  of  what  you  can  do.  Now  make 
others  do  It.  The  system  must  be  used  to 
reform  the  system." 

Praser  had  been  listening  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head.  When  Brower 
finished,  Praser  said  nothing,  and  sipped 
his  wine. 

In  the  early  morning.  In  the  yacht's  saloon, 
Brower  performed  his  matins.  He  spilled 
out  and  sorted  the  contents  of  his  briefcase 

an  old  and  thick  one.  Jammed  with  books. 

notebooks,  magazine,  clippings — and  he  read 
for  an  hour  or  so.  as  If  to  put  himself  In 
context.  He  read  a  Sierra  Club  tract  called 
"Machlasport :  Oil  and  the  Maine  Coast. " 
He  read  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Earl  Bell,  the 
planner,  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  ask- 
ing how  the  Island  Amchltka  could  still  be 
called  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  since  It 
had  become  a  military  missile  dump,  a  mili- 
tary garbage  dump,  and  a  site  for  atomic 
teetlng.  Simultaneously,  Brower  made  cryp- 
tic notes  for  a  talk  he  would  give  at  Har- 
vard: "Loop  the  system  .  .  .  Ravlsher  of  the 
Month  .  .  .  SST  .  .  .  Signs  .  .  .  Dams 
.  . .  Sawlogs,"  Reading  on,  he  piled  up  news- 
clips  on  the  table  before  him:  "JOIN  POL- 
LUTION FIGHT,  NATO  TOLD,"  "BP  OIL 
ESTIMATES  ALASKA  TRACT  AT  FIVE  BIL- 
LION BARRELS,'"  "DROWNING  AN  ECO- 
LOGICAL PARADISE,"'  "CAN  ANYONE  RUN 
A  CITY?"  "PLANNER  URGES  "TWO-CHILD 
LIMIT,'"  "SLOW  DOWN  THE  OIL  RUSH," 
■BAN  ON  ABORTION  STRUCK  DOWN,'" 
■THE  MAZE  OF  HAZE  THAT  SPOILS  OUR 
DAYS,"  "WE  ARE  SUBVERSIVES  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NATURE,"  "NORTHWEST  PAS- 
SAGE TO  WHAT?"  He  had  heretical  ma- 
terial, too:  "ALARMISTS  IGNORE  THE 
PACTS."  "'MAN  MUST  CONTROL  NA"rURE," 
"THE  POPIILATION  FIRECRACKER"  (Wil- 
liam Buckley  arguing  that  there  Is  no  pop- 
ulation explosion),  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Sem  Scientist  mocking  the  excessive  ex- 
citability, and  the  platitudes  and  dogmas 
of  "ecological  high  priests.""  Brower  next 
examined  a  dummy  for  a  coni-ervatlon  news- 
letter to  be  called  the  National  Hammer,  an 
article  from  the  Stanford  Law  Review  called 
"The  SST:  From  Watts  to  Harlem  in  Two 
Hours,"  and  a  list  of  proposals — to  him  as 
publisher — for  a  series  of  Suppose  We  Didn't 
books,  on  things  that  would  be  best  left 
undeveloped:  the  SST,  the  oil  refinery  in 
Machlasport.  the  Alaska  pipeline,  the  sea- 
level  canal  through  Central  America.  He  read 
the  Leopold  Report  ("Land  drainage  .  .  , 
will  destroy  inexorably  the  South  Florida 
ecosystem")  and  an  article  from  Trial  called 
"Can  Law  Reclaim  Man's  Environment?" 
Finally,  he  read  a  piece  on  architectural 
ravages  in  New  York  City's  West  Village, 
and  he  waved  in  the  air  a  Business  Week 
article— "The  War  That  Business  Must  W^ln" 
—and  said,  "Here  Is  the  first  faint  streak  of 
dawn  coming  up  over  the  business  world. 
They  are  at  last  finding  out  that  environ- 
ment Is  not  only  to  sell." 

Prom  below.  PYaser  appeared,  dressed  In 
a  dark  suit  and  tie.  After  breakfast,  he  was 
going  to  leave  Cumberland  Island  In  order 
to  do  battle  with  drulds  In  other  parts  of 
the  South.  The  rest  of  us  would  stay  on  for 
a  while.  Fraser  clearly  felt  that  Cumber- 
land was  safe,  for  the  moment.  In  the  Land 
Rover,  he  drove  to  the  primitive  airstrip. 
The  same  small  plane  was  waiting  In  the 
field  of  fennel.  Praser  walked  confidently 
away  from  an  atmosphere  of  cordial  fare- 
wells and  climbed  Into  the  plane.  The  pilot 
advanced  the  engines  to  maximum  r.p.m. 
Tour  wild  horses  slowly  walked  off  the  run- 
way. The  plane  raced  through  the  fennel 
and  into  the  air.  Watching  It  rise  and  turn. 
Brower  said  softly,  "What  makes  Sammy  run 
In  the  South''" 

We  got  Into  Candler's  Jeep  and  spent  the 
day  slowly  reviewing  the  Island.  At  Candler's 
speed — ten  to  twenty  miles  per  hour — details 
came  into  focus  that,  at  Praser's  speed,  had 
previously  tended  to  blur.  The  Jeep,  for  one 
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thing,  was  open,  and  we  felt  the  island 
around  tis  In  a  way  that  we  had  i^ot  In 
Praser"6  Land  Rover,  which  was  closed  In. 
"You  can't  see  the  whole  Island  anyway — 
It's  to<$  big — so  you  might  as  well  enjoy  what 
you  can  see,"  said  Candler.  "Going  along  In 
Praser's  Land  Rover  was  like  going  over  Ni- 
agara Falls  In  a  barrel." 

"I've  never  run  Into  anybody  quite  Uke 
that,"  Brower  said. 

"Are  you  sorry  or  glad  that  he  developed 
Hilton  Head  Island?" 

"I  don't  know.  1  think  probably  I'm  not 
glad.  I'd  rather  have  more  wilderness  on  the 
coast  than  there  Is.  But  If  It  had  to  be  de- 
veloped. I'm  glad  It  was  developed  by  him." 

As  we  moved  along,  deer  walked  across  the 
road  In  front  of  us.  Candler  showed  us  a 
place  where  he  had  often  found  arrowheads 
at  low  tide  and  a  place  where  we  picked  wild 
grapefruit.  We  went  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Island,  which  was  ribbed  with  hummocks  and 
was  full  of  freshwater  ponds  and  tall  mag- 
nolias. A  Jetty  there  had  been  built  ninety 
years  ago  at  what  was  then  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  island.  The  Jetty  was  now 
at  least  two  thousand  feet  Inland  from  the 
southern  shore.  Land  had  simultaneously 
been  eroding  from  the  north  end.  Cumber- 
land Island  was  gradually  migrating  to  Flor- 
ida, and  had  already  crossed  the  state  line. 
A  sonic  boom  hit  us  with  a  report  so  loud 
that  Brower  staggered  as  If  he  had  been  shot, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  birds — oyster 
catchers,  pelicans,  sandplppers,  gulls — rose 
screaming  Into  the  air  between  the  Cumber- 
land shore  and  the  Florida  mainland.  They 
stayed  up  there,  flapped  in  panic,  for  ten  min- 
utes, clouds  and  clouds  of  shrieking  birds. 
Candler  showed  us  where  he  had  once  dug 
Into  a  mound  and  found  a  skeleton  in  a 
sitting  position,  and  he  told  us  how  as  a  boy 
he  used  to  play  with  muzzled  alligators.  We 
visited  a  tame  buzzard  at  Lucy  Ferguson's 
place,  where  a  rusting  automobile  engine 
hung  from  a  tree  and  no  one  but  the  buz- 
zard was  home.  "The  buzzard's  eyes  glittered 
like  the  running  lights  of  an  airplane.  The 
buzzard  nibbled  at  Brower's  basketball  shoes. 
Brower  stroked  the  bird  and  talked  gently 
to  It.  The  buzzard  nibbled  at  his  fingers  and 
draped  a  talon  over  his  hand.  We  saw  blue 
herons,  bluebills,  and  egrets  in  the  marshes, 
and  cacti  hanging  like  strings  of  sausages 
from  live  oaks  In  the  woods.  At  Candler's 
place,  we  ate  a  foot-high  pile  of  shrimp  from 
the  tidal  creek — under  a  big  kitchen  clock  aa 
which  red  lettering  said,  "Things  Go  Bet- 
ter With  Coke."  Shrimp,  like  oysters,  are 
as  transparent  as  cleu  gelatine  when  they 
come  out  of  the  creek.  On  the  beach.  Candler 
noticed  the  remains  of  a  loggerhead  turtle. 
Its  back  as  large  as  a  steamer  trunk.  It  had 
been  there  for  days,  but  we,  whipping  by,  had 
not  seen  it  before.  We  saw  wild  pigs  In  the 
tidal  marshes  eating  seafood,  and  a  flight  of 
seventy  cormorants.  In  imprecise  formation, 
passing  overhead. 

"What  are  they  trying  to  spell  to  us?" 
Brower  said. 

"Pepsi-Cola,"  said  Candler. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  though,  the  message 
In  the  sky  over  Cumberland  Island  was 
"Finis."  We  drove  up  a  marching  dune  and 
snowplowed  down  the  other  side,  leaving 
fresh  tracks  in  the  powdery  white  sand.  The 
wind  would  cover  them.  But  how  many  tracks 
could  the  wind  cover?  Since  early  morning — 
In  fact,  for  three  days — we  had  roamed  an 
Island  bigger  than  Manhattan  and  had  seen 
no  one  on  Its  beach  and.  except  at  Candler's 
place  and  Greyfleld.  no  one  In  Its  Interior 
woodlands.  In  the  late  twentieth  century. 
In  this  part  of  the  world,  such  an  experience 
was  unbelievable.  The  Island  was  a  beautiful 
and  fragile  anachronism.  We  were,  as  Candler 
had  said,  seeing  what  the  Indians  saw.  and 
It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  wanted  to  "live  where  the  Indians 
lived  .  .  .  closer  to  the  earth,  a  part  of  the 
environment."'  We,  too,  had  eaten  from  the 
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tidal  creeks  and  had  gone  where  and  how 
we  pleased — a  privilege  made  possible  In  our 
time  by  private  ownership.  That  was  the 
irony  of  Cimiberland  Island  and  the  index 
of  Its  fate.  The  Island  was  worth  nothing 
when  the  Muskhogean  Creeks  lived  and 
fished  there.  Now  it  was  worth  at  least  ten 
million  dollars,  a  flgure  that  could  swell  be- 
yond recognition.  Need,  temptation,  and 
realistic  taxes  would  eventually  wrest  the 
island  from  Its  present  owners.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  It.  The  question  whether 
It  was  right  for  a  few  individuals  to  own 
twenty  miles  of  beach  had  already  been  by- 
passed by  these  inexorable  facts  of  eco- 
nomics. 

Actually,  the  resolution  was  to  arrive 
swiftly.  In  months  to  come,  drulds  in  massed 
phalanx  were  to  create  so  many  pressures — 
social,  political,  financial — and  so  much  eco- 
logical propaganda  that  Fraser  would  give 
up  his  Cumberland  territory,  selling  Cum- 
berland Oaks  to  the  National  Park  Founda- 
tion. Money  for  the  purchase  was  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Park  Service  by  the  Andrew 
Mellon  Foundation,  with  enough  left  over  to 
acquire  the  rest  of  the  Island  from  the  other 
owners.  Thus  Fraser,  In  his  coming  and  go- 
ing, was  in  the  end  to  be  the  catalyst  that 
converted  Cumberland  Island  from  a  private 
enclave  to  a  national  reserve.  The  other 
owners,  as  Brower  had  said,  were  without 
choice,  really.  They  would  have  preferred  to 
keep  the  Island  the  way  It  was — and  no  won- 
der. It  was  Earth  In  something  close  to  Its 
original  state.  The  alternatives — private  de- 
velopment, public  park — came  nowhere  near 
that,  and  never  would.  In  the  battle  for 
Cumberland  Island,  there  could  be  human 
winners  here  or  there,  but — no  matter  what 
might  happen — there  could  be  no  victory  for 
Cumberland  Island.  The  Prasers  of  the  world 
might  create  their  blended  landscapes,  the 
Park  Service  Its  Yosemltes.  Either  way,  or 
both  ways,  no  one  was  ever  to  be  as  free  on 
that  wild  beach  in  the  future  as  we  had  been 
that  day. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  today  that  most,  if  not 
all.  of  the  18,000  school  districts  in  the 
Nation  face  a  constant  financial  crisis. 
The  soaring  cost  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  has  put  an  almost  un- 
bearable squeeze  on  everyone,  the  tax- 
payer and  the  taxing  body.  There  is  over- 
whelming evidence  that  expenditures  for 
education,  whether  on  the  local.  State,  or 
Federal  level,  have  been  improperly  dis- 
tributed. School  districts  which  most 
need  additional  financial  help  are  denied 
it. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  I  feel  will 
solve  the  dUemma.  In  brief,  I  am  pro- 
posing the  Federal  Government  assume, 
over  a  3-year  period,  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  Nation.  It  would  boost  the 
present  level  of  Federal  contribution 
from  6  percent  to  33  Va  percent  and,  I  be- 
lieve, thereby  save  our  educational  sys- 
tem from  total  collapse. 

Throughout  most  of  the  Nation  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams receive  the  most  support  from  the 
local  level.  The  majority  of  these  local 
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funds  cume  from  u  lax  on  an  IndivlduaJ's 
real  property.  Theiefoie.  It  is  this  tox- 
payiT  who  has  been  hteiully  clobbered  by 
soaring  taxaUun,  with  the  scliool  tax  car- 
ryin^i  tlie  knockout  punch. 

In  my  20th  CoiiKressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  thi-re  is  no  Question  the 
school  tax  is  the  worst  of  all  tax  villains. 
It  takes  the  biygest  bite  from  the  family 
budget,  and  the  situation  has  reached  the 
point  where  talk  of  a  tax  revolt  no  longer 
is  dismi.ssed  as  an  idle  threat.  People  are 
angry.  They  have  been  forced  to  cut  down 
on  family  needs  Just  to  meet  their  tax 
obligations.  They  have  been  forced  to  sell 
home  aiid  property  to  escape  the  school 
tax  club.  The  seeds  of  discontent  have 
been  sown  and  watered  over  the  years 
and  now  are  reaching  their  maturity. 
Open  rebellion  again.st  additional  taxa- 
tion is  a  very  real  threat. 

Slmllar>.  the  governmental  bodies 
charyed  with  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing funds  to  support  education  find 
themselves  c-aught  In  the  same  squeeze. 
They  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  either 
curtailing  educational  programs,  cutting 
services,  laying  off  teachers,  or  face  the 
ani;er  of  the  taxpaying  public  by  asking 
even  higher  tax  rates. 

Personally.  I  would  like  to  see  ttip 
school  tax  abohshed  completely.  I  have 
been  studying  such  a  possibility  for  more 
than  a  year  now  but  the  problem  is  most 
complex  Any  solution  Is  complicated  by 
the  fact  there  are  various  tax  structures 
within  our  50  States,  and  what  might 
woik  in  Penrisylvania  would  not  neces- 
sarily work  in  a  sister  State. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment move  to  bolster  the  Nation's 
shakv  educational  system  and  correct  the 
glaring  deficiencies  and  discrepancies. 
For  example,  the  inequities  of  expendi- 
tures foi  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation AS  compared  to  what  is  spent  for 
hmher  education  is  staggermg.  Last  year 
the  cost  difference  was  $2,100  for  a  college 
student  and  only  $700  for  a  high  school  or 
grade  school  student.  This  is  appalling, 
particularly  when  you  realize  less  than 
20  percent  of  our  school  students  go  onto 
college   for   a   degree. 

Inadequate  funding  is  one  problem: 
the  distribution  of  funds  is  another.  Local 
sources  nationally  still  provide  52  cents 
of  every  dollar  spent  on  education.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  the  more  affluent  a 
school  district  is  the  better  chance  a  stu- 
dent has  for  a  good  education.  Wealthy 
districts  can  raise  great  stuns  with  a 
modest  tax  rate  on  their  residents  and 
offer  the  bt>st  in  education  Conversely, 
the  poor  school  district  with  little  rev- 
enue must  impose  staggering  tax  rates 
to  pick  up  the  money  needed  to  support 
Its  educational  program.  Children  born 
in  such  commmiities  are  almost  certain 
to  receive  a  second  rate  education  and 
probably  will  pass  that  inheritance  onto 
their  children. 

This  discrepancy  is  not  a  new  dis- 
covery. It  IS  was  recogmzed  years  ago 
and  attempts  were  made  to  correct  it 
through  State  and  Federal  contributions 
to  the  less  affluent  school  districts.  Un- 
fortunately, a  number  of  studies  have 
oonflrmed  the  fact  that  State  and  Fed- 
eral fonnulas.  designed  to  help  the  poor 
district,  backfired.  Insteal  of  ijomg  to  th« 
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needy  districts,  the  funds  somehow- 
found  their  way  into  the  more  affluent 
districts.  The  re.'^ult  wa^  a  le-ssening  of 
the  educational  financial  burden  on  the 
wealthy  districts  and  an  increase  of  the 
financial  burden  on  the  poor  districts. 

This  bill  would  give  each  school  dis- 
trict a  Federal  grant  for  every  school  age 
child  and  the  amount  of  the  grant  wiU  be 
determined  by  four  factors.  The  first  is 
reimbursement,  according  to  the  rate  the 
Qovernment  will  assume  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation. The  suggested  rate  is  10  percent 
for  fLscdl  1972:  20  percent  for  fiscal  1973; 
and  33^3  percent  for  fiscal  1974. 

The  second  factor  is  the  need  for  the 
school  district  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  poor  children  within 
the  district.  The  third  factor  is  the  aver- 
age local  and  State  expenditures  per 
pupil  in  the  State  where  the  school  dis- 
trict is  located.  The  national  reimburse- 
ment, which  will  be  influenced  by  the 
fourth  factor.  wUl  be  multiplied  against 
this  expenditure  to  determine  the  Fed- 
eral grant  per  pupil.  The  final  factor  is 
Che  average.  This  will  be  used  to  increase 
the  Federal  reimbursement  for  poor 
States  and  decrease  it  for  rich  ones. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  this  reform  will 
cost  money,  approximately  $22  billion 
spread  over  3  years  as  the  Government 
assumes  a  greater  portion  of  financing 
education.  This  amount  is  approximately 
$17  billion  more  than  the  Government's 
present  contribution  of  $4.5  billion  or  6 
percent  of  the  educational  cost. 

The  next  question  is:  "Where  wUl  the 
money  come  from?"  We  alreadj'  have  it. 
a  little  prudent  weeding  in  the  garden  of 
bureaucracy,  I  sun  convinced,  will  harvest 
enough  funds  for  this  undertaking. 
Money  has  oeeu  found  to  finance  such 
dubious  projects  as  the  ABM.  the  SST. 
the  F-111.  and  the  C-5A.  It  often  appears 
money  is  no  object  when  we  talk  about 
that  kind  of  expenditures  but,  when  we 
attempt  to  correct  a  serious  domestic 
problem  involving  social  needs,  money 
suddenly  becomes  an  item  of  scarcity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  can  find  the 
necessary  funds  to  provide  a  good,  sound 
education  for  all  our  Nation's  children 
and  at  the  same  time  alleviate  some  of 
the  financial  strain  now  placed  on  our 
schcKDl  districts  and  our  taxpayers. 


DR.  VALLERA  GRANNIS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOUTH    C.-VSOLlN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CNfTED  ST.\TES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  THLTIMOND.  Mr  President,  in 
the  Sunday.  March  28.  1971.  issue  of  The 
State  newspaper  there  appeared  an 
SLTticle  about  a  very  courageous  educator 
entitled  "Handicap  Motivates  Retiree." 
Dr.  Vallera  Grannis  is  72  years  old  and 
partially  blind.  She  is  a  retired  teacher 
from  Coker  College  where  she  was  chau  - 
man  of  the  Modern  Language  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  Grannis  has  now  begim  a  new 
program  of  teaching.  Her  handicap  has 
become  a  motivation  rather  than  a  li- 
ability, and  it  has  led  Dr.  Granms  to  help 
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illiterates  learn  to  read  and  write.  Dr 
Grannis  is  a  driving  force  behind  the 
Hartsville  project  of  the  South  Carolina 
Literary  Association's  "each  one  teach 
one'  program.  The  initiative  and  valor 
of  this  teacher  deserves  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  the  article  entitled  "Handicap 
Motivates  Retiree,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday,  March  28,  1971,  issue  of  The 
State  newspaper  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions 01  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Handicap  Motivates  RrriHEE 
( By  Luke  West ) 

HASTSvnxK. — Dr.  Vallera  Grannis,  72  years 
old  and  partially  blind,  has  given  her  hie 
to  teaching  others.  Although  "retired"  from 
the  teaching  profession,  she  is  helping  11- 
literates  learn  to  read  and  write. 

Dr.  Grannis  labels  herself  'an  Illiterate 
of  sorts"  which  accounts  for  part  of  her 
interest. 

"I  have  lost  my  ability  to  read  due  to 
falling    eyesight."    she    explains. 

"You  dent  know  what  It's  Uke  not  to 
t>e  able  to  read  names  In  telephone  twoka 
or  a  newspaper  or  letters,  until  you  can't. 
It  became  apparent  to  me  that  for  these 
people  that  couldn't  read  and  write  it  was 
juch  a  stumbling  block  in  helping  them  help 
".hemselves." 

The  retired  educator  became  involved  In 
the  3.C  Literacy  Association's  "e€u:h  one 
teach  one"  program  last  summer.  She  wat 
motivated"  because  she  realized  what  It  was 
like  not  to  be  able  to  read.  "I:  was  through 
this  that  I  actually  realized  how  difficult 
It  13  for  people  who  can't  read." 

The  President  of  the  Literacy  Association, 
Ben  Bagwell  of  Greenville  says  Dr.  Granms 
is  'tl-.e  spark-plug"  In  the  Hartsville  project. 
It  IS  par:  of  the  assocUtion's  statewide  proj- 
ect to  teach  functional  illiterates  to  reaud 
and  wr;:«. 

Dr.  Grannis  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
:he  success  of  the  project  to  Hartsville  was 
Jue  to  a  community  e.1crt.  "You  get  a  lot 
.^f  cooperation  on  this  deal."  she  said  In  an 
interview  "Hartsv.ile  is  a  good  working 
town  .  .  .  it  is  a  town  where  a  great  many 
people  care.  It  is  a  doing  town." 

A  great  deal  of  the  Hartsville  program's 
success  is  due  to  Dr.  Grannis'  eSorts.  She 
contacted  various  civic  clubs,  ciiurches  and 
educators  in  promoting  the  project.  "Ydu 
♦ust  about  have  to  stay  on  the  telephone  all 
the  time.  You  have  to  put  '^n  the  big  push," 
she  said. 

"I  was  anxious  this  Irst  year  for  mone; 
not  to  be  a  deterrent.  I  liated  to  think  they 
wouldn't  be  able  "o  take  the  course  oecauM 
3f  money."  said  tne  educator  who  raised 
nearly  ioOO  to  pay  ior  the  publicity  and 
the  cost  of  reading  kits. 

A  workshop  :or  volunteer  teachers  fol- 
lowed the  promotional  effort. 

In  the  Hartsville  area  some  »30  functional 
.liiterates  are  'oeing  taught  to  read  and 
write.  In  Dari.ngton  County  alone  Dr. 
Grannis  said,  tliere  are  5.300  iunctianal  li- 
literateti.  olightly  less  tiian  half  of  them 
ire  wiiite. 

Despite  the  large  number.  Dr.  Granms  said 
it  :s  diificult  to  mouvate  illiterates  to  want 
-.o  learn  to  read  and  write. 

'You  are  worsmg  with  people  with  » 
low  moiivacion  level.  If  thev  had  a  hieh 
motivation  level  they  would  have  been  able 
"o  learn  .ilreadv 

The  'each  one  teach  one "  method  is  sim- 
ply where  one  volunteer  teacher  works  with 
one  pupil.  It  involves  a  ■commitment"  ">n 
the  part  of  both  members,  iccordlng  to  Dr. 
Grannis. 
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The  students  come  from  a  "cross  section" 
of  persons  18  and  over. 

"The  nicest  tiling  that  happened  to  me 
this  past  Christmas  was  this  card  from  an 
elderly  pupil."  a-ld  Dr.  Grannis  as  she 
produced  a  small  card.  Her  name  and  ad- 
dress were  neatly  printed  on  the  envelope.  In- 
side, was  a  typical  Christmas  message  and 
underneath  a  more  Important  message  was 
neatly  printed:  "I  can  read  and  I  can  write. 
Thank  vou." 

"I  was  moved  by  that,"  said  Dr.  Grannis. 
"If  nothing  else  had  come  out  of  it  except 
that  Christmas  card  I  would  have  felt  repaid." 
She  spoke  of  other  incidents. 

"A  woman  whose  sister  lives  In  Germany 
wanted  to  learn  to  write  to  her  sister.  She 

did." 

An  elderly  Negro  man  who  was  a  deacon 
m  his  church  wanted  to  learn  to  read  the 
Bible.  "Now  I'll  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  for 
myself,"  Dr.  Grannis  quoted  the  man  as 
saying  after  he  became  a  student. 

"A  house-bound  cripple  who  said  he 
wanted  to  read  the  Christmas  Bible  story  to 
his  children  learned  to  read  the  story  prior 
to  this  past  Christmas. 

"And  one  man  who  works  In  a  mill  wanted 
to  learn  to  read.  He  said  they  put  notices 
for  the  employes  on  the  bulletin  board  and 
he  would  go  up  to  it  and  look  at  the  board, 
pretending  to  read  while  listening  to  other 
employes  talk  about  what  the  notice  said. 
'Now  I  can  read  for  myself,"  the  man  re- 
sponded after  being  taught  to  read." 

She  also  told  of  a  Janitor  in  a  local  school 
who  was  about  to  lose  his  Job  because  he 
could  not  read  labels.  He  learned.  Another 
student  was  a  car  dealer  who  delivered  cars 
to  South  Carolina  but  he  could  not  read  road 
signs.  He  also  learned  to  read  through  the 
"each  one  teach  one"  concept. 

"I  found  a  pleasant  surprise,"  Dr.  Grannla 
said.  "Some  of  the  students  have  dropi>ed  out, 
but  nothing  like  I  would  have  exF>ected.  I 
think  It  Is  admirable." 

"We  haven't  tried  to  go  out  into  the 
county  yet.  But  we  will,"  said  Dr.  Grannis, 
adding  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  that  the 
students  "Just  keep  trickling  in." 

A  native  of  Kentucky,  the  gray  haired,  be- 
spectacled educator  received  her  Master's  De- 
gree from  Cornell  University  and  her  Ph.  D. 
from  Columbia  University.  She  studied  at 
the  University  of  Mexico.  Mlddlebury  lan- 
guage School.  Mlddlebury,  Vermont,  and  at 
the  University  of  Paris. 

Prior  to  formal  retirement,  Dr.  Grannis 
was  a  teacher  at  Coker  College  for  37  years, 
where  she  was  chairman  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Department. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI^VES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  time  of  economic  crisis,  the  words 
debt  and  deficit  have  become  almost  syn- 
onymous with  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. It  is  rare  indeed,  to  hear  of  a  situ- 
ation where  a  rail  line  is  breaking  even, 
let  alone  showing  a  profit. 

Well,  yesterday  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  the 
story  of  a  midwestern  line  which  has 
become  a  very  pleasant  exception  to  this 
trend.  This  very  well-written  article  dis- 
cussed the  surprising  success  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  Railroad. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  feel  that  Ben  Heineman,  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
and  Larry  Provo,  president  of  the 
line,  and  in  fact,  all  the  staff  and  em- 
ployees of  the  railroad,  deserve  to  be 
commended  for  their  unique  ability  to 
maintain  a  quality  operation  during  a 
time  when  most  lines  are  going  bankrupt 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  even  minimum 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
article  in  the  Record  as  I  believe  it  will 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows  i 

Happv  CoMMtrrERs  Lead  to  Chicago  Rail 

Profits 

(By  Merellce  K.  England) 

For  many  of  America's  suburbanites,  com- 
muting Is  a  miserable  way  to  start  the  day — 
trains  are  late,  grubby,  crowded,  and  infre- 
quent. 

Yet  Chicago  railroads — the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  In  particular — are  now  prov- 
ing that  rail  commuting  can  be  pleasant — 
and  profitable. 

How  long  the  profits  will  continue  Is  an 
open  question,  however. 

There  are  very  few  railroads  in  the  United 
States  that  actually  think  they  can  make 
money  shuttling  people  back  and  forth  to 
work,  leaving  tracks  and  cars  idle  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Even  Larry  S.  Provo,  president  of 
the  North-western  (which  does  make  a  profit 
on  commuters) ,  hedges  his  optimism. 

The  North  Western's  profit  story  will 
change,  he  says,  if  subsidized,  mass-transit 
lines  parallel  railroad-commuter  lines  with 
cheaper  fares. 

"We  can't  compete.  Our  people  will  pay  a 
certain  premium.  But  then  the  mass-transit 
syphons  off  our  customers,"  he  observes. 

More  than  90,000  commuters  a  day — 45,000 
into  Chicago  and  45,000  out — currently  travel 
the  clean,  brightly  lit  North  Western  for  an 
average  run  of  slightly  more  than  20  miles 
each. 

That  adds  up  to  the  nation's  largest  pri- 
vately run  commuter  service.  The  larger  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  into  Manhattan  Is  a  pub- 
licly run.  New  York  State  operation.  Al- 
though Long  Island  commuters  outcrush  the 
North  Western  loads,  they  are  more  likely  to 
criticize  than  to  compliment  their  service. 
which  Is  no  competition  for  the  streamlined 
Chicago  suburban  service. 

A  random  sampling  of  North  Western's 
customers  shovre  a  remarkable  loyalty — even 
though  the  circumstances  of  this  correspond- 
ent's chats  with  riders  were  regarded  as  un- 
favorable by  the  railroad : 

North  Western  had  Just  notified  Its  cus- 
tomers that  it  was  applying  for  a  7  percent 
fare  Increase.  And  cold,  wintry  weather  Is 
said  to  make  even  the  most  pampered  com- 
muter grumpy. 

The  railroad's  prior  Justification  of  possible 
disagreeable  comments,  however,  ■was  unnec- 
essary. Almost  unbelievably,  no  evening  cus- 
tomer talked  to  while  riding  outbound  from 
Chicago  to  northern  Waukegan,  ni.,  had  any 
complaints. 

RIDER  PRAISES  EXCELLENCE 

John  M.  McCarthy,  a  three-year  commuter 
from  Evanston,  III.,  says  that  service  "is 
excellent.  It  leaves  on  time.  It  arrives  on 
time.  It  Is  alr-condltloned  In  summer,  cheap- 
er than  driving,  and  It's  faster." 

A  former  Washlngrton,  D.C.,  resident,  M. 
Joel  Shuffleld,  says:  "I  was  tired  of  driving." 
Since  moving  to  Hlghwood,  111.,  In  September, 
1969,  Mr.  Shuffleld  has  taken  to  the  train. 
Washington  had  Just  begun  construction  In 
1970  on  a  98-mlle  rapid-transit  system  sched- 
uled to  open  In  1973. 
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A  college  recruiter  for  an  Insurance  com- 
pany, Steven  Kollmaim,  says  traffic  was  "too 
mucii  ■  and  that  the  North  Westerns  sched- 
ule is  flexible  enough  for  his  work. 

The  North  Western  didn't  alwaj-B  garner 
such  praise.  Mr.  Provo  tells  what  the  railroad 
liad  to  do  to  get  it. 

Since  1957  when  the  railroad  began  mod- 
ernizing its  suburban  service,  it  has: 

.'icquired  modern  double-deck  coaches  re- 
sulting in  a  high  peaktime  capacity  along 
with  a  high  degree  of  comfort. 

Purchased  push-pull  dlesel-powered  loco- 
motives which  elinunate  the  need  to  switch 
engines  Irom  one  end  of  the  train  to  the 
other  when  reversing  directions. 

Eliminated  some  of  the  in-city  stops  which 
duplicated  service  provided  by  the  Chicago 
mass-transit  system — thus  concentrating  on 
service  for  the  growing  suburban  commu- 
nities. 

Revised  tickets  and  fare  structures  which 
now  Include  a  tlcket-by-mali  program,  flash- 
card  tickets  that  require  no  punching  and 
are  good  for  a  month,  half-month,  and  week 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  rides,  and  the 
traditional  one-way  and  round-trip  tickets. 

Emphasized  arrivals  and  departiues  on 
time  to  the  extent  of  holding  a  freight  train 
to  let  commuters  through.  Workers  are  cau- 
tioned to  stay  overnight  at  hotels  If  it  ap- 
pears bad  weather  might  hamper  their  get- 
ting to  the  train  from  home  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

PASSENGERS  MEAN  PROFITS 

Results  were  that  the  railroad's  suburban 
service  went  from  a  $3  million  deficit  In  1956 
to  a  $2  million  profit  In  1970 — creating  a  pos- 
sibly unique  situation  of  having  passenger 
service  ball  out  an  otherwise  money-losing 
railroad  operation  for  a  net  profit  In  1970  of 
$1.5  million. 

More  typically,  a  railroad  loses  money  on 
passengers  and  makes  It  up  on  freight.  And 
in  fact,  the  North  Western  does  lose  money 
on  its  other  passenger  service — longer-dis- 
tance Intercity  travelers. 

Even  with  the  North  Western's  suburban 
service  as  an  example,  most  private  rail- 
roads have  yet  to  decide  whether  commuters 
are  their  business — enough  to  similarly  sink 
some  dollars  Into  decent  service  and  equip- 
ment. 

And  Rallpax,  the  new  quaslpubllc  national 
railroad  passenger  corporation,  for  all  Its 
efforts  to  Improve  medium-  to  long-distance 
Intercity  passenger  service  will  not  affect 
dally,  short-distance  commuter  service. 

Yet,  of  the  nation's  300  million  annual 
passenger  trips,  all  but  some  30  million  are 
short-distance  commuter  rides,  notes  An- 
thony Haswell,  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Passengers. 

Expected  to  be  an  eventual  source  of  re- 
lief for  embattled  commuters  is  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  signed 
by  President  Nixon  on  Oct.  15,  1970.  The  $3.1 
billion  authorized  by  the  act,  however,  has 
not  been  appropriated,  and  there  is  some 
uneasy  speculation  here  that  a  revenue- 
sharing  plan  for  transportation  funds,  re- 
cently presented  to  Congress  by  President 
Nixon,  might  eliminate  the  earlier  legisla- 
tion which  was  much  welcomed  by  public 
transportation  systems. 

The  North  Western  and  the  five  other 
Chlcago-Eurea  commuter  railroads  have  pro- 
posed forming  and  Joining  a  "Chicago  metro- 
politan area  transportation  system."  The 
railroads  contend  that  highway  officials, 
private  carriers  (buses  and  rails),  and  the 
publicly  owned  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
should  be  coordinating  their  efforts. 

Such  a  system  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
federal  funds  and  would,  the  railroads  In- 
sist, spend  funds  efficiently  Instead  of  for 
overlapping  services. 
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THE  PRJME  IMPORTANCE  OF 
CHROMIUM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIKOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Richmond-Times  Dispatch  of  March 
14  included  an  excellent  column  by 
Ross  Valentine  on  the  subject  of  chrome. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column,  entitled  "Prime  Importance  of 
Chromium,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prime  Impobtanos  of  CHROMroM 

The  strategic  Importance  of  chromium  to 
the  U.S.  steel  and  defense  Industry  can  hard- 
ly be  overe.nimated.  The  metal  Is  exceeded 
In  hardness  only  by  carbon  (In  the  form  of 
diamonds)  and  the  element  boron,  which 
Is  not  suitable  for  ferro-alloys. 

As  chrome  steel  It  is  essential  to  the  mak- 
ing of  armor  plate,  projectiles,  and  the  wear- 
ing parts  of  ore-crushing  mills.  Stainless  steel 
is  about  12  per  cent  chromium.  A  chromium- 
nickel  alloy  Is  used  In  electrical  heating  de- 
vlcee  because  of  Its  very  high  melting  point. 

Unfortunately  for  U.S.  Industry — and  de- 
fense— chromlte  ore  Is  thinly  scattered  In 
this  country,  so  that  domestic  production  Is 
negligible,  and  our  huge  steel  industry  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  ore  from  Rho- 
desia, and  formerly  from  Cuba. 

But  in  1965.  after  Rhodesia  had  declared 
her  Independence  from  Grea*  Britain,  the 
United  Nations,  including  Arthiir  Goldberg 
(then  our  ambassador  to  the  UN)  Invoked 
economic  sanction  against  Rhodesia,  and 
condemned  that  peaceful  country  as  "a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security" — 
an  absurdly  fictitious  charge. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  In  arguing  for 
drastic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  said: 

"What  Is  happening  now  In  Rhodesia  Is  an 
effort  to  perpetuate  the  control  by  6  per  cent 
of  the  population  over  the  other  94  per 
cent." 

Afl  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  March  4,  the  Com- 
munist party  ol  Soviet  Russia,  which  Is  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  population,  controls  99  per 
cent  of  the  people. 

Comparable  percentages  control  all  citizens 
In  North  Vietnam,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia, Cuba,  and  700,000,000  In  Red  China. 

Yet,  said  Sen.  Byrd,  "the  UN  has  not  im- 
posed sanctions  on  any  of  the  Communist 
countries,  nor  has  the  United  States  asked 
the  UN  to  Impose  any  such  sanctions." 

Thanks  to  Ambassador  Goldberg's  vote  in 
obedience  to  President  Johnson's  directive, 
we  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Rho- 
desia, and  at  first  called  Tor  voluntary  boy- 
cott  of   Rhodeslan   exports. 

The  Johnson  adnilnlstratlon,  through 
Goldberg,  then  voted  for  a  UN  council  reso- 
lution calling  on  Britain  to  "use  force"  to 
prevent  oil  shipments  to  Rhodesia,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  assure  the  UN  that  the  United 
States  would  (in  Goldberg's  words)  "apply 
the  'full  force'  of  Us  law  to  Implement"  this 
prohibition. 

Johnson  went  even  further.  He  declared  It 
a  criminal  offense  for  any  American  to  engage 
in  the  imjjortation  of  certain  Rhodeslan 
products. 

The  Ian  Smith  government,  despite  hos- 
tile action  by  the  United  States,  Russia  and 
other  members  of  the  council,  not  only  sur- 
vived but  prospered,  because  31  nations,  of 
which  27  were  UN  members,  ignored  the 
sanctions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  remains  only  the  blackmailing  threat 
of  military  punitive  Intervention  prescribed 
by  Article  42  of  the  UN  Charter  defining  ulti- 
mate steps  to  be  taken  under  "mandatory" 
sanctions. 

Senator  Byrd  pointed  out  the  Incongruity 
of  Britain's  action  in  not  only  maintaining  a 
consulate  in  Hanoi  but  permitting  some  250 
British  shlF>s  to  carry  cargo  to  Haiphong, 
principal  port  of  a  country  which  has  been, 
and  Is,  an  overt  "threat  to  International 
peace"  by  Invasions  ol  South  Vletnsma.  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

Rhodesia,  s&ld  Sen.  Byrd  does  not  threaten 
any  nation. 

He  quoted  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  as  condemning  UN  sanctions  and 
threats  to  Rhodesia  as  "unprovoked,  unjusti- 
fied by  a  single  legal  or  moral  principle — 
barefaced  aggression"  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  participated. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  steel  industry  has  not  been 
cut  off  from  85  per  cent  of  chrome  supply — 
vital  to  our  defense — the  Immorality  and 
illegality  of  Johnson's  shortsighted  policy 
should  be  repudiated  by  prompt  abrogation. 
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FOREST  SERVICE  URGES  LOWERING 
OP  BARGE  CANAL  RESERVOIR 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  l,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  halt  construction  of 
the  cross-Florida  barge  canal  continues 
to  mount.  The  President's  historic  action, 
halting  a  public  works  project  one-third 
complete,  was  based  on  findings  that  the 
canal  would  do  irreparable  damage  to 
Florida's  environment  and  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  State's  water  supply. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  issued  a 
press  release  saying  it  intends  to  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  the  wild 
and  scenic  Oklawaha  River,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  canal  project. 

The  Forest  Service  said  aerial  photo- 
graphs show  as  much  as  13,000  acres  of 
semitropical  woodlands  are  being  threat- 
ened because  of  Rodman  Reservoir,  a 
vital  part  of  the  canal.  The  Service  re- 
ported that  its  professional  foresters 
iitrongly  recommend  lowering  of  the  res- 
ervoir to  the  nonnal  river  channel  at 
once  If  the  remaining  trees  are  to  be 
saved. 

Here,  in  its  entirety,  is  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's press  release  on  this  matter  of  crit- 
ical concern  to  all  of  us. 

Florida  River  Protection  Pla.nned 

The  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  today  reported  its  intention  to  do 
everUhlng  possible  to  protect  the  wild  and 
scenic  values  of  Florida's  Oklawaha  River 
within  the  Ocala  Natlonsil  Forest,  now  that 
President  Nixon  has  halted  construction  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

Forest  Service  Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff  said 
he  has  requested  Regional  Forester  T.  A. 
Schlapfer  In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps.  In  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  State  uf 
Florida,  for  the  river's  protection. 

In  announcing  on  January  19  that  work  on 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  would  be  stopped,  the  Presi- 


dent said  the  Oklawaha  is  "a  uniquely  beau- 
tiful semi-tropical  stream"  which  would  be 
destroyed  If  the  canal  were  built.  He  said 
he  was  asking  the  Secretary  of  Army  to  work 
with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
In  developing  recommendations  for  the  fu- 
ture  of  the  river. 

The  Forest  Service  administers  land  along 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  45-mile  river 
which  forms  a  boundary  of  the  Ocala  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Chief  Cliff  said  he  was  Instructing  Forest 
Service  personnel  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  protect  ecoloplcal  values  of  the  river  and 
contiguous  lands  within  Forest  Service  ju- 
risdiction. In  addition,  be  said,  the  Fortet 
Service  will  soon  begin  a  land  classification 
study  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Okla- 
waha now  meets  requirements  for  considera- 
tion as  part  of  the  National  System  of  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers. 

He  expressed  particular  concern  about 
1,426  acres  of  National  Forest  land  which 
have  been  flooded  by  the  Rodman  reservoir 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  The  river  furnishes 
the  water  for  the  reservoir,  and  many  persons 
have  contended  It  will  destroy  wild  and 
.scenic  values  of  the  stream. 

Several  agencies  have  made  studies  of  the 
Rodman  Reservoir  and  predicted  long-range 
management  problems.  Including  such  dif- 
ficulties as  water  weed  control,  low  dissolved 
oxygen,  deterioration  of  sport  fishing,  and  re- 
duction of  recreational  opportunities.  Also, 
the  Forest  Service  has  taken  a  series  of  infra- 
red aerial  photographs  which  Indicate  as 
much  as  13,000  acres  of  semi-tropical  wood' 
lands  are  being  threatened. 

Chief  Cliff  added  that  "our  professional 
foresters  strongly  recommend  the  lowering 
of  the  reservoir  to  the  normal  river  channel 
at  once  if  we  are  to  save  any  remaining  live 
trees."  He  said  the  foresters  expect  some 
stricken  trees  will  sprout  again  from  the 
roots,  and  seeds  on  the  forest  floor  will  start 
new  growth.  Some  hand  planting  mav  also 
be  necessary. 

Finally,  he  pointed  out  the  river  valley  is 
habitat  for  such  rare  and  endangered  species 
as  the  eagle,  alligator  and  Florida  panther. 
It  also  contains  Indian  shell  mounds  of  ar- 
chaeological Interest,  some  of  which  have 
been  covered  by  rising  waters  of  the  reservoir 


ASSOCIATION  OF  U.S.  ARMY  POSI- 
TION PAPER  ON  BLUE  RIBBON 
DEFENSE  PANEL  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  recently 
it.sued  a  position  paper  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel. 

This  position  paper  deals  with  only  a 
small  number  of  the  Defense  Panel's 
recommendations,  although  the  ones 
discussed  are  certainly  some  of  the 
more  far-reaching  changes  ever  proposed 
in  this  Nation's  defense  structure. 

While  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  all 
of  the  views  expressed  in  the  Army  asso- 
ciation paper,  it  is  my  view  that  it  would 
be  helpful,  for  this  information  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  position  paper  of  the  As- 
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sociation  of  the  U.S.  Army  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AuBA  Position  on  Recommendations  or  thi 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 

I,  In  July  of  last  year,  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel,  appointed  by  the  President, 
made  its  recommendations  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
subordinate  agencies  and  commands.  Sup- 
porting material  for  these  recommendations 
is  still  being  Issued. 

Because  of  the  very  basic  and  far-reach- 
mg  effects  of  some  of  the  proposals,  AUSA 
has  chosen  to  use  the  intervening  period 
M)  study  them  carefully  before  taking  any 
position  with  respect  to  them.  We  have  been 
most  fortunate  to  be  able  to  draw  upon  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  some  of  the  very 
experienced  and  knowledgeable  people  to 
assist  us  m  our  deliberations.  However,  the 
positions  taken  and  the  views  expressed  are 
those  of  the  Association  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily concurred  In  by  all  who  were  kind 
enough  to  give  us  their  expert  views. 

The  total  report  contains  well  over  200 
recommendations.  Obviously,  not  all  of  these 
have  the  same  Importance.  A  number  of 
them  are  most  worthwhile  particularly  some 
of  those  in  the  fields  of  management  of  re- 
sources and  procurement  procedures.  Many 
al  these  are  not  controversial  and  should 
be  endorsed  by  all  services  for  early  adoption. 

There  are  four  areas  of  recommendatloni* 
that  seem  to  us  to  be  particularly  significant 
and  to  contain  the  really  crucial  portions  of 
the  report.  These  Include  recommendations 
that  dealt  with : 

1.  The  reorganization  of  DOD  Itself. 

2  The  role  of  JCS  In  operations. 

3  Propo.sals  to  revise  the  structure  of  the 
unified  coinmands. 

4.  Certain  personnel  and  management 
actions. 

It  is  to  the.se  four  areas  that  the  Associa- 
tion has  given  particular  consideration  and 
on  which  v.e  wish  Its  views  recorded.  We 
wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  while 
there  are  many  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations :n  these  four  Important  areas 
with  which  we  do  not  agree,  we  are  In  no 
sense  blessing  the  status  quo.  We  share  the 
committee's  concern  that  burgeoning  bu- 
reaucracy, particularly  at  Departmental 
levels,  seriously  hampers  our  defense  estab- 
lishment. Greater  authority  for  decision- 
making at  lower  levels  Is  badly  needed. 

Reliance  on  centralization  has  one  far 
reaching  implication  that  appears  to  have 
not  been  recognized  at  all  or  at  best  to 
have  been  accorded  only  cursory  considera- 
tion. The  consequence  could  be  that  field 
conunanders,  with  the  passage  of  time,  will 
turn  more  and  more  to  Washington  for 
answers  to  field  problems  and  will  assume 
less  and  less  responsibility  for  their  actions. 
In  an  emergency,  when  time  will  not  per- 
mit consultation,  the  field  commanders  will 
be  ill  prepared  to  make  the  tough  decisions 
and  to  stand  behind  them. 

There  Is  a  need  for  streamlining  in  our 
defense  establishment.  Perhaps  the  commit- 
tee's basic  suggestion  that  reductions  are 
needed  In  layers  of  headquarters  and  size  of 
SUITS  may  be  the  most  sensible  starting 
point.  Thus  the  need  for  improvements  la 
not  an  issue  between  our  view  and  that  of 
the  committee — how  we  solve  the  dilemma  is. 

n.     8EOB0ANIZATION      OP     THE     DEPARTMENT     OF 
DEFENSE 

In  its  examination  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  panel  listed  the  following  as  some 
of  the  major  discrepancies  which  should  be 
wrrected: 

A.  Effective  civilian  control  is  Impaired  by  a 
generally  excessive  centralization  of  decislon- 
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making  authority  at  the  level  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

B.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  do  not  presently  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  all  viable  options  as  back- 
ground for  making  major  decisions  because 
differences  of  opinion  are  submerged  or  com- 
promised at  lower  levels  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

C.  There  are  too  many  layers  of  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  staffs  and  staffs  are  too 
large  both  within  DOD  Itself  and  the  services. 

There  were  other  weaknesses  cited  but 
the  committee  felt  these  were  the  most 
significant. 

The  committee's  recommendations  to  cor- 
rect the  foregoing  alleged  discrepancies  In- 
cluded the  following: 

A.  Divide  the  Department  of  Defense  Into 
3  major  groupings: 

1.  Military  operations  including  operational 
command,  intelligence  and  communications. 

2.  Management  of  p>ersonnel  and  military 
resources. 

3.  Evaluation  type  functions,  including 
financial  controls,  testing  of  weapons, 
analysis  of  costs  and  effectiveness  of  force 
Ftructures. 

B.  Each  of  the  groups  In  (A.)  above  would 
report  to  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  through  a 
separate  Deputy  Secretary,  drawn  from 
civilian  life,  who  would  rank  above  all  others 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  except  the 
Secretary. 

C.  The  Military  Departments  would  con- 
tinue to  operate  under  the  supervision  of 
their  secretaries  who  would  be  subordinate 
to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Management  of  Resources. 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
does  not  accept  entirely  their  view  of  the 
extent  of  the  deflclencles  In  the  present  sys- 
tem, with  the  possible  exception  of  their 
comments  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the 
staffs. 

We  challenge  the  changes  recommended  by 
the  panel  for  the  reasons  which  follow.  Fore- 
most Is  our  view  that  the  changes  recom- 
mended do  not  appear  to  provide  solutions  to 
the  discrepancies  perceived. 

First  and  perhaps  most  basic,  is  the  un- 
precedented suggestion  by  the  panel  that  this 
diversified  and  largest  of  all  establishment 
be  organized  on  a  functional  rather  than  a 
mission  basis.  The  separation  of  operations 
from  materiel  and  manpower  resources  seems 
to  us  to  be  totally  uworkable  and  could  well 
stultify  Integrated  planning.  Mission  and 
means  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

While  it  Is  not  possible  to  compare  directly 
the  operation  of  the  Defense  Department  with 
that  of  a  major  business  corporation  there 
are  striking  stmilarlties.  Most  of  our  biggest 
corporations  (automobile  manufacturers  are 
a  good  example)  are  mission-oriented  and 
organized  around  profit  centers.  If  you  sub- 
stitute the  word  "readiness"  for  "profit"  It 
Is  clear  that  the  basic  rationale  Is  not  dis- 
similar. We  know  of  no  commercial  organiza- 
tion operating  successfully  with  an  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  type  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

The  committee  report  Is  extremely  vague 
on  the  planning  function  as  It  relates  to  the 
planning  for  the  Implementation  of  strategy 
and  policy.  It  is  equally  unclear  as  to  how 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  effectively 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  for  contributing 
to  the  evolution  of  national  policy  through 
the  National  Security  Council.  There  needs  to 
be  complete  Integration  of  Intelligence,  op- 
eration and  resources  at  all  levels  of  coordi- 
nated planning.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendation would  seem  to  preclude  this. 

The  panel's  proposed  organization  adds  still 
another  layer  of  review  and  control  to  what 
It  says  Is  an  already  overstaffed  and  pre- 
sumably overlayered  operation. 

In  the  organization  suggested  by  the  panel, 
resjjonslblllty  is  even  more  diffused  than  at 
present  even  though  the  panel  specifically 
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pinpointed  increased  Individual  account- 
ability as  a  goal. 

It  Is  hard  to  reconcile  the  panel's  point  that 
more  decentralization  of  DOD  Is  necessary 
with  its  recommendation  to  add  at  the  top 
three  Deputy  Secretaries  with  their  attend- 
ant staffs.  We  support  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  David  Packard,  who,  In  a  speech  In 
Los  Angeles,  reacted  to  the  panel's  views  on 
decentralization  and  responsibility  this 
way:  "I  agree  In  particular  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  more  decen- 
trsJlzation  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
necessary.  To  me  that  means  mor«  decision- 
making at  a  lower  level  and  lesB  time-con- 
suming and  duplicate  second-guessing  top- 
side. This  gives  me  a  problem  on  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  three  deputies.  We  do  not 
want  to  create  a  structure  that  involves  more 
top-level  Involvement  In  the  worklngman's 
business.  I  appreciate  the  Implication  that 
I  have  to  work  hard.  I  do  put  in  long  hours, 
I  assure  you,  however,  that  much  of  my 
time  has  been  spent  doing  things  that  lower 
levels  should  do.  Three  deputies  would  tend 
to  pull  even  more  decision-malting  to  the 
top  and  we  do  not  want  to  move  In  that  di- 
rection. Wliat  we  want  to  do  is  give  a  man  a 
job  and  let  him  do  it." 

We  further  support  the  stated  \-lewE  of  Mr. 
Packard  when  he  said,  "We  Intend  to  give 
the  Service  Secretaries  and  the  Services  more 
responsibility  so  that  they  can  do  their 
job.  Before  they  can  do  their  jobs  right  they 
will  have  to  break  down  some  of  the  multi- 
layer staffing  that  has  built  up  over  the 
years  and  work  together  better  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication."  It  Is  imperative  to 
appreciate  that  layering  results  in  duplica- 
tion without  commensurate  benefit. 

Certainly  it  Is  clear  from  a  study  of  the 
panel  report  that  while  ostensibly  aimed  to- 
ward the  decentralization  of  DOD  func- 
tions, the  recommendations  tend  to  result  in 
the  increased  centralization  of  power  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Services  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  separate  Services  would  largely  wither 
away  There  Is  much  to  be  gained  by  taking 
the  opposite  course  and  turning  back  to  the 
services  and  their  secretariats,  more  of  the 
responsibility  and  those  tasks  which  do  not 
properly  belong  at  top-policy-making  level. 
Moreover,  a  continuation  of  the  present 
trend  toward  greater  centralization  clearly 
leads  to  a  single  service  at  some  point  In 
the  future.  The  attendant  risks  of  this 
course  have  been  decried  by  Defense  ex- 
perts for  years. 

m.    THE    ROLE    OF    THE    JOINT    CHIEFS    OF    STAFT 
IN    Ol'ERATIONS 

The  second  major  area  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  on  which  we  wish  to  com- 
ment is  that  dealing  with  the  organization 
and  responslbUlties  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  Pltzhugh  Committee  expressed  Ita 
view  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  now 
constituted  are  not  capable  of  being  wholly 
responsive  to  their  responsibilities  as  sulrtsors 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  committee  advocated 
removing  the  JCS  entirely  from  the  opera- 
tional chain  of  command  and  setting  up  a 
separate  staff  under  a  new  civilian  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  handle  operations. 
So  that  there  may  be  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  committee's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  JCS,  It  Is  worthwhile 
quoting  them : 

"The  responsibilities  now  delegated  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  serve  as  military  staff  In  the 
chain  of  operational  command  with  respect 
to  the  Unified  Commands,  and  all  other 
responslbUlties  so  delegated  which  are  re- 
lated to  military  operations  and  the  Unified 
Commands,  should  be  asslg^ned  to  a  single 
senior  military  officer,  who  should  also  super- 
vise the  separate  staff  which  provides  staff 
support  on  military  operations  and  the  cbun- 
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nel  of  communications  from  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Unified  Com- 
mands. This  officer  should  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  through  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Operations) .  This  senior  military 
officer  could  be  either  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  an  individual,  not 
ex-officlo.  the  Commander  of  the  Tactical 
Command,  or  some  other  senior  military 
officer,  as  determined  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"The  responsibilities  now  delegated  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  serve  as  military  staff  In  the 
chain  of  operational  command  with  respect 
to  the  Unified  Commands,  and  all  other  re- 
sponsibilities so  delegated  which  are  related 
to  military  operations  and  the  Unified  Com- 
mands, should  be  rescinded;  and  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  changing  the  title 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Navy. 

"All  staff  personnel  positions  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  In 
the  headquarters  mllltEiry  staffs  of  the  Mili- 
tary Services  which  are  In  support  of  activ- 
ities, such  as  military  operations,  which  are 
recommended  for  transfer  to  other  organiza- 
tional elements,  should  be  eliminated. 

"The  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  should  be  limited  to  Include  only  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a  reconstituted 
Joint  Staff  limited  in  size  to  not  more  than 
250  officers  augmented  by  professional  civil- 
ian analysts  as  required  " 

We  do  not  share  these  views.  We  do  not 
favor  a  "single  Chief  of  Staff"  for  Operations 
nor  do  we  subscribe  to  the  principle  of 
separating  planning  from  operations.  Com- 
mittee member  Robert  C.  Jackson,  in  his 
dissenting  statement  to  the  report,  made 
some  telling  points  which  express  very  clearly 
our  position; 

"As  presently  constituted,  the  JCS  system 
permits  Service  views  to  be  expressed  ae  a 
necessary  protection  against  unilateral  think- 
ing and  the  adoption  cf  a  one-sided  strategic 
concept.  The  existence  of  differing  points  of 
view  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  their 
utUmate  melding  into  strategic  guidance  and 
policies  are  not  evils  to  be  abolished,  but  are 
healthy  values  to  be  preserved. 

"The  present  JCS  organization  and  proce- 
dures arc  designed  to  ensure  precise,  careful 
determination  of  the  best  military  strategy 
and  necessary  strategic  guidance  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  requires  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  alternatives.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  In  generating  strategic  guidance, 
quality  rather  than  speed  is  necessary  Better 
solutions  result  from  thorough  considera- 
tion of  differences  of  opinion.  Plaruilng 
decisions  should  be  made  only  after  all 
aspects  of  complex  strategic  problems  have 
been  examined. 

'Operational  decisions,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  require  a  more  rapid  decision  making 
procedure  than  do  strategic  problems.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  operational  decisions 
have  been  made  during  the  Vietnam  war 
principally  by  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS  act- 
ing on  Joint  Staff  advice,  ajid  on  moet 
occaslon^'the  Chairman  acts  without  consult- 
ing the  Chiefs.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
Chairman  f^els  an  important  policy  is  in- 
volved, he  can,  and  frequently  does,  con- 
ferenc*  the  Chiefs  by  telephone  in  a  matter 
of  minutes. 

'It  Is  important  to  differentiate  between 
the  planning  problems  which  reqtilre  mattire 
consideration  and  the  operational  decisions 
which  can  be  made  very  rapidly.  In  my 
opinion  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  do  have  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
make  decisions  or  to  submit  prop>osals  to 
higher  authority  within  the  time  limit 
required. 

"It  Is  quite  necessary  to  have  a  military 
operations  commEind  unit  In  Washington  and 
It  should  be  composed  of  the  best  qualified 
officers  available.  However,  to  set  up  another 
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staff  to  handle  operations  while  the  Joint 
Staff  of  the  JCS  concentrates  on  planning 
and  other  advice  to  the  Secretary  would 
create  untold  problems.  For  example.  It  Is 
most  difficult  to  separate  planning  from 
operation.  Where  does  planning  stop  and 
operations  begin?  What  part  of  logistics  is 
operational  logistics? 

"Two  separate  Joint  Staffs  at  the  national 
level  would  create  a  highly  unsatisfactory 
situation.  I  believe  It  would  be  chaotic  to 
set  up  another  large  military  staff  in  Wash- 
ington to  parallel  the  work  now  done  by  the 
Joint  Staff  of  the  JCS." 

We  would  only  add  that  effective  solutions 
can  only  result  from  integrated  planning 
which  considers  all  elements  of  the  issue  or 
problem.  In  the  field  of  strategic  planning, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  stand  alone  as  the  effective 
and  logical  integrators  of  a  strategic  plan. 

The  Pltzhugh  Committee  apparently  mis- 
read the  record  when  they  made  the  asser- 
tion that  President  Elsenhower  Intended  that 
the  JCS  be  taken  out  of  an  operational  role 
when  he  submitted  the  1958  Reorganisation 
Act  to  Congress.  President  Elsenhower's  mes- 
sage of  transmittal  refers  to  "Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments"  and  "Chiefs  of  in- 
dividual services"  and  those  who  "clearly  .  .  . 
should  not  direct  unified  operations  and 
therefore  should  be  removed  from  the  com- 
mand channel  "  The  messa^ie  does  not  refer 
to  the  JCS  as  a  corporate  entity.  Moreover,  on 
April  3,  1958  when  the  President  submitted 
his  reorganization  plan  to  the  House,  he  said 
that  from  his  plans  would  flow  several  sig- 
nificant results,  one  of  which  was  "the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be  provided  the  pro- 
fessional military  assistance  required  for  ef- 
ficient strategic  planning  and  aperaticmal 
control'  (emphasis  added).  The  President's 
plan  included  certain  executive  actions  to  be 
taken,  two  of  which  were: 

1.  Use  of  the  JCS  as  a  staff  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  his  direction  of  uni- 
fied commands,  including  the  issuance  of 
commands  under  the  authority  and  In  the 
name  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  The  JCS 
not  to  exercise  these  duties  Independently  of 
the  Secretary's  direction. 

2.  Abolition  of  the  JCS  Committee  and 
adding  of  an  "operational  division". 

Thus  It  would  appear  that  the  present  di- 
rectives (No.  5100.1)  are  clearly  in  conso- 
nance with  what  was  Intended.  It  appears 
that  the  problem  really  Is  that  In  the  Inter- 
vening years,  a  duplicate  civilian-directed 
staff  developed  in  OSD  which  has  challenged 
and  In  many  cases  usurped  the  delegated  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  JCS.  This  has  resulted 
In  delay,  confusion  and  serious  question  as 
to  where  the  responsibility  for  certain  ac- 
tloiis  really  lies  below  the  level  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Organizational  and  management  purists 
will  continue  to  be  impatient  with  the  "com- 
mittee system"  of  the  JCS  which  by  its  na- 
ture win  invariably  operate  on  a  basis  of  ne- 
gotiated compromise.  However.  It  exists 
within  the  constraints  established  by  statutes 
which  reflect  Congressional  suspicion  of  cen- 
tralized military  authority  and  Intent  to  In- 
corporate In  the  JCS  System  the  same  pat- 
tern of  checks  and  balances  found  elsewhere 
in  the  government. 

From  an  operational  viewpoint,  whatever 
delays  might  be  Inherent  In  the  JCS  Com- 
mittee System,  and  they  must  be  few  indeed, 
are  offset  In  good  measure  by  the  significant 
evolution  In  the  role  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  While  by  law  he  is  but  one 
among  equals  with  the  other  Chiefs,  he  has 
come,  as  a  result  of  practice,  precedent  and 
personality  to  be  what  is  implied  In  his  title. 
the  senior  military  officer  of  the  United 
States. 

As  Indicated  In  Mr.  Jackson's  statement 
quoted  earlier,  the  Chairman  can  and  does 
act  without  consulting  the  Chiefs  and  where 
Important  policy  matters  are  Involved  can  ob- 
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tain  their  view  and  concurrence  by  phone  In 
a  matter  of  minutes. 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  the 
JCS  system  is  working  and  does  enable  the 
Chiefs  to  carry  out  all  of  their  roles  in  both 
the  advisory  and  operational  capacity.  More- 
over, the  evidence  clearly  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  system  has  steadily  Improved.  We  In 
AUSA,  therefore,  take  Issue  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

IV.    RESTRUCTtTRING    THE    UNIFIED    AND 
SPECIFIED      COMMANDS 

The  committee  report  e.xpressed  serious 
doubts  about  the  suitability  of  our  present 
Unifled  Command  structure  for  the  conduct 
of  war.  either  general  of  localized,  for  the 
conduct  of  peacetime  activttifip  or  for  han- 
dling recurring  crises.  It  goes  on  to  say.  "an 
examination  of  the  primary  ml.sslons  of  the 
present  commands,  and  some  of  the  specific 
problems  indicates  that  the  present  structure 
Is  not  effective,  and  pr.jbably  would  have  to 
be  radically  changed  to  support  a  major  war 
effort". 

The  committee  made  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

A.  "Three  new  major  Unified  Commands 
should  be  created:  ( 1  >  A  Strategic  Command, 
compof^ed  of  the  existing  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, the  Joint  Strategic  Target  Planning 
Staff,  the  Continental  Air  Defense  Command, 
the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Operation;  (2)  A 
Tactical  (or  General  Purpose)  Command, 
composed  of  all  combatant  general  purpose 
forces  of  the  United  States  as-slgned  to  orga- 
nized combatant  units;  and  (3)  A  Logistics 
Command,  to  exercise  for  all  combatant 
forces  sufjervlsion  of  support  activities,  in- 
cluding supply  distribution,  maintenance, 
traffic  management  and  transportation.  No 
Commander  of  a  Unifled  Command  should  be 
permitted  to  serve  concurrently  as  Chief 
of  his  Military  Service. 

B.  "The  Unified  Commanders  should  be 
given  unfragmented  command  authority  for 
their  Commands,  and  the  Commanders  of 
compioneut  commands  should  be  redesig- 
nated Deputies  to  the  commander  of  the 
appropriate  Unified  Command,  in  order  to 
make  It  unmistakably  clear  that  the  com- 
batant forces  are  in  the  chain  of  command 
which  runs  exclusively  through  the  Unifled 
Commander. 

C.  "In  consolidating  the  existing  area  Uni- 
fied Commands  into  the  Tactical  Command, 
major  organization  and  functional  advan- 
tages will  be  obtained  by: 

1.  Merging  the  Atlantic  Command  and  the 
Strike  Command; 

2.  Abolishing  the  Southern  Command  and 
reassigning  Its  functions  to  the  merged  At- 
lantic and  Strike  Commands; 

3.  Abolishing  the  Alaskan  Command  and 
reassigning  Its  general  purpose  function  to 
the  Padflc  Command  and  Its  strategic  de- 
fense functions  to  the  strategic  Command; 
and 

4.  Restructuring  the  command  channels 
of  the  sub-tinlfied  commands.  The  resjKjnsl- 
bllitiea  related  to  dvll  disturbances  currently 
delegated  to  the  Army  should  be  redelegated 
to  the  Tactical  Command;  and 

D.  "The  Unified  Commanders  should  be 
given  express  responsibility  and  capability 
for  making  recommendations  to  the  Deptity 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Operations,  for  op- 
eraclonai  capabiUtlee  objectives  and  for  al- 
locations of  force  structures  needed  for  the 
effective  accomplishment  of  the  missions  as- 
signed to  their  Commands  " 

AUSA  does  not  support  the  Fltzhugh 
Committees  assessment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  present  Unified  and  Specified  Com- 
mand organiz.ition  nor  do  we  support  their 
recommendations  for  change*  in  these  areas. 

First  of  all.  the  committee  violates  one  of 
its  basic  tenets  in  Its  recommendations  for 
the  restructuring  of  these  commands.  The 
adoption  of  its  recommendations  wotild  re- 
sult in  even  more  duplication  of  staffs  and 
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headquarters  and  would  accentuate  disinte- 
gration rather  than  Integration  of  the 
servlcevi. 

Tlie  committee  would  prefer  to  see  a  more 
rigid,  neai  and  orderly  organization  with  ev- 
ery type  of  unit  assigned  to  a  specific  com- 
mand. Cnloruaiaiely.  the  nature  of  warfare 
makes  such  a  scheme  a  luxury  no  country 
can  afford.  Flexibility  Is  essential  and  we  will 
need  to  continue  to  attach  and  detach  units 
to  the  various  commands  as  the  situation 
dictates  Moreover,  the  distinction  between 
tactical  and  strategic  forces  is  becoming  less 
clear.  The  essence  of  mutual  support  Is  es- 
sential between  elements  of  the  strategic  and 
tactical  forces. 

The  conunlttee  states,  for  example,  that, 
"the  forces  which  provide  the  prime  deter- 
rent against  general  war  must  be  reserved 
solely  for  that  miseion,  because  their  use 
and  attrition  in  limited  war  would  reduce  an 
aggressor's  incentive  for  keeping  the  war 
limited."  Had  this  doctrine  been  followed,  it 
would  have  precluded  the  use  of  B-52s  in 
Vietnam — certainly  a  limited  war. 

In  another  example,  the  committee  states, 
"All  forces  which  are  dedicated  to  deterrence 
and  equipped  for  general  war  should  be  un- 
der a  single  commander  who  Ciin  establish 
doctrine  for  these  forces  and  assure  that  they 
are  properly  trained  and  kept  in  a  high  state 
of  readiness." 

It  should  be  apparent  that  all  of  our  forces 
play  a  deterrent  role  and  certainly  all  of 
them  would  be  used  In  the  event  of  a  general 
war.  Again.  It  seems  the  committee  has  over- 
looked the  economics  of  flexibility  which 
require  that  we  have  the  capability  of  apply- 
ing our  forces  when  and  In  the  kinds  and 
numbers  a  particular  situation  requires.  This 
is  especially  Important  In  an  era  when  the 
Impact  of  relative  nuclear  parity  Is  neither 
fully  understood  or  adequately  assessed. 

There  are  undoubtedly  improvements  that 
could  be  accomplished  In  the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  Unified  and  Speciflcd  Commands 
and  perhaps  some  consolidation  would  be 
useful.  But  nothing  constructive  can  be 
gained  by  trying  to  assign  all  of  our  Armed 
Forces  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  are  stra- 
tegic or  tactical.  They  just  would  not  be 
used  that  way  in  time  of  war  or  during  peri- 
ods of  heightened  tension  short  of  war. 

Robert  C.  Jackson's  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  committee  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Strategic  Command 
are  most  appropriate: 

"Strategic  direction  must  come  from  the 
JCS  level  with  direct  and  close  supervision 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  At  present 
the  JCS  provide  strategic  direction,  with  the 
Unified  and  Specified  Commanders  responsi- 
ble for  Implementation  of  JCS  directives. 
The  Single  Integrated  Operating  Plan  pro- 
vides optimum  integration  of  the  committed 
forces.  The  national  strategic  targeting  and 
attack  policy  provides  supplemental  strategic 
direction.  Assumption  of  additional  responsi- 
bility by  a  newly  created  Strategic  Command 
would  only  duplicate  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  JCS  and  the  Unified  Com- 
manders, and  quite  possibly  would  result  In 
unsafe,  uneconomical,  and  Inefficient  opera- 
tions. It  Is  highly  Important  to  have  direct 
and  rapid  communications  between  the  JCS 
and  the  operational  command  In  an  emer- 
gency situation  and  a  new  intervening  com- 
mand echelon  would  tend  to  Increase  com- 
munications time  in  an  unacceptable  degree. 

"What  would  be  gained,  for  example,  by 
marrying  three  completely  diverse  operational 
elements — the  Strategic  Air  Command.  Con- 
tinental Air  Defense  Command,  and  the 
Polaris  Submarines  Into  a  so-called  Strategic 
Command? 

"What  would  it  do  better  than  the  present 
set-up?  Would  It  Improve  the  readiness  or 
the  wartime  control?  Readiness  of  subma- 
rthes,  for  example,  Involves  complex  and  ex- 
pensive maintenance  systems,  specialized 
training,  and  operation  In  a  manner  which 
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takes  into  account  all  the  other  elements  be- 
low the  surface,  on  the  surface,  and  In  the 
air  that  have  means  of  detecting  submarines. 
These  functions  are  now  jjerformed  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleet  Commands.  The 
proposed  command  echelon  would  tend  to 
hinder  rather  than  improve  their  perform- 
ance. Similarly,  coordination  cf  targeting  is 
accomplished  by  the  Joint  Target  Planning 
Group  in  Omaha  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner and  does  not  require  the  assistance  of 
the  newly  proposed  command  echelon.  How- 
ever, this  new  command  grouping  would 
create  a  demand  for  a  mammoth  staff,  so 
economy  certainly  cannot  be  the  objective." 

The  arguments  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
tactical  command  seem  to  us  to  be  even 
more  specious.  The  committee  recognized 
that,  "the  make-up  of  the  Unified  Command 
structure  is  significantly  influenced  by  vari- 
ous mutual  security  agreements  and  arrange- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
The  most  Influential  is  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  of  another 
type  Is  the  United  Nations  Command  In  Ko- 
rea. The  United  States  Unifled  Command 
structure  is  Intended  to  mesh  with  the  com- 
bined structure  that  would  exercise  oper- 
ational command  of  the  multi-lateral  forces 
should  combined  operations  be  undertaken." 

There  are  a  number  of  virtues  in  our  pres- 
ent set-up.  As  Mr.  Jackson  explains,  "the 
present  Unifled  Commands  combine  geo- 
political knowledge  with  a  command  and 
control  system  needed  to  operate  military 
forces  In  the  area."  Rapid  decision-making 
is  possible  by  the  direct  contact  which  these 
Unifled  Commands  have  with  the  JCS.  The 
Introduction  of  an  intermediate  Tactical 
Command  level  would  thrust  another  layer 
Into  the  decision  chain  and,  as  Mr.  Jackson 
emphasizes,  would  "slow  up  decision-mak- 
ing" and  "create  a  demand  for  a  mammoth 
staff,  a  large  headquarters,  and  a  prolifera- 
tion of  communications  systems." 

In  addition,  the  Panel's  recommendation 
that  commanders  of  component  command 
should  be  redesignated  Deputies  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Unifled  Command  would  cre- 
ate a  cumbersome,  unwieldy  unifled  staff 
which  wovild  restrict  the  efficiency  of  the 
Unifled  Command,  as  Mr.  Jackson  explains, 
assignment  of  all  administrative  and  logistic 
resjxjnslblUtles  to  the  unifled  staff,  which  la 
what  Is  being  recommended,  is  unnecessary. 
In  fact,  the  Unifled  Commander  has  all  the 
authority  he  needs  to  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion, through  operational  command  of  his 
forces.  Operational  command  also  gives  the 
Unifled  Command  "authoritative  direction 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission."  Thus, 
under  the  present  organization,  the  Unifled 
Commander  can  assume  control  of  any  as- 
pect of  his  Command  when  It  Is  mission- 
essential,  without  being  burdened  with  those 
routine  matters  which  would  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  staff  from  the  mission  of  the 
Command. 

In  his  dissenting  paper,  committee  mem- 
ber Wilfred  J.  McNeil  made  the  very  good 
point  that  the  committee's  recommendation 
to  place  component  commanders  as  staff  to 
the  Unifled  Commander  "would  result  in  the 
creation  of  a  large  single  staff  dealing  In  a 
myriad  of  technical  and  logistical  detail  of 
all  the  services  that  normally  a  unified  com- 
mander should  not  be  burdened  with."  More- 
over, one  service  does  not  have  the  com- 
petence to  deal  with  the  technical  problems 
of  another  service. 

The  committee's  recommendation  that 
"the  responsibility  for  providing  supply,  dis- 
tribution, maintenance  and  transportation 
services  to  the  combatant  forces  In  the  Uni- 
fied and  Specified  Commands  under  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Tactical  Commands  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  Unified  Logistics  Command" 
might  not  have  been  made  this  way  had  the 
committee  delved  deeper  Into  logistics  im- 
provements   already    in    process    and    been 
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aware  of  the  joint  efforts  to  apply  lessons 
learned  which  were  already  under  way.  The 
Joint  Logistics  Review  Board,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  General  Frank  S.  Besson, 
Jr..  has  made  a  number  of  Important  recom- 
mendations based  on  our  very  taxing  logis- 
tical experience  In  Vietnam  The  results  of 
eight  year's  work  to  develop  an  Interface  be- 
tween data  processing  systems  are  Just  now 
nearlng  fruition. 

Within  a  given  theater,  which  presumably 
Is  under  the  command  of  a  unlSed  com- 
mander, a  Joint  Logistics  Command  may  be  a 
practical  concept.  But  In  a  worldwide  situa- 
tion Including  CONUS,  the  conflicts  that 
would  arise  between  the  unifled  commanders 
would  give  rise  to  the  Intolerable  situation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  Deputy 
being  drawn  into  the  resolution  of  such 
differences. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  committee's 
view  that  the  Unifled  Tactical  Commander 
needs  greater  control  when  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Logistics  Command  would  lessen 
what  he  has  now. 

Major  logistics  commanders  of  the  services 
get  together  regularly  now  on  the  Joint 
Logistics  Commander's  Council,  where  the 
problems  that  concern  the  committee  can 
be  solved. 

Again,  the  Logistics  Command  wotild  add 
another  layer  of  higher  headquarters  staff 
with  no  assured  benefits  in  terms  of  produc- 
tivity or  solutions  to  existing  problems. 

V.    PERSONNEL    AND    RESOUBCES   ACTIONS 

The  committee  made  rather  extensive  rec- 
ommendations In  the  areas  of  procurement 
policy,  management  and  personnel  actions. 
Many  of  these  recommendations  are  most 
worthwhile;  others  we  do  not  support.  There 
are  some  on  which  we  should  like  to  com- 
ment. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Committee's  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  procurement  policy 
reflected  what  DOD  already  had  underway 
and  which  for  the  most  part  represented  the 
consensus  of  the  contracting  community. 

These  were  reviewed  In  the  Report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions which  we  would  like  to  qtiote  since  it 
summarizes  so  well  not  only  what  the  com- 
mittee recommended  but  also  DOD's  phi- 
losophy and  on-going  actions. 

"  'Reduction  of  technical  risks  through 
demonstrated  hardware  before  full-scale  de- 
velopment' and  'flexibility  in  acquisition 
strategies'  were  to  be  the  basis  for  a  'new 
policy.'  The  panel  called  for  'a  major  revision 
of  policy'  in  weapons  acquisition  to  (1)  In- 
troduce more  flexibility.  (2)  rely  more  on 
harware  development  than  paper  studies  in 
the  early  stages,  (3)  develop  subsystems  and 
components  not  necessarily  tied  to  a  given 
system,  and  (4)  designate  'multiple  decision 
points.'  Concurrency  between  development 
and  production  was  to  be  avoided  whenever 
possible,  total  package  procurement  banned, 
gold-plating  eliminated,  paperwork  from 
contractors  reduced,  and  testing  and  evalu- 
ation emphasized.  Also  echoing  the  new  offi- 
cial policies,  the  role  of  the  program  man- 
ager was  to  be  strengthened  and  measures 
taken  to  Improve  the  selection,  training,  and 
career  development  of  managers,  who  were 
to  Include  civilian  as  well  as  military  per- 
sonnel. 

"Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  In 
September,  19T0  developed  more  fully  the 
policy  changes  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  endorsed  by  the  De- 
fense Blue  Ribbon  Panel.  Mr.  Packard  started 
out  by  observing  that  there  were  no  simple 
answers  to  the  Immensely  complex  problems 
of  defense  procurement.  Formal  rules  cov- 
ered the  great  majority  of  proctirement  Items 
and  actions,  but  these  accounted  for  a  rela- 
tively small  fraction  of  the  procurement  dol- 
lars. Effective  management  of  the  big,  com- 
plex systems  depends  heavily  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  people,  and  hence  he  concluded  that 
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the  key  lo  better  procurement  was  better 
qualified  people. 

"Because  we  believe  that  his  emphasis  on 
capable  people  Is  so  Important,  we  have 
asked  all  services  to  renew  their  emphasis  on 
selecting  better  people  for  these  Jobs,  giving 
them  better  training,  keeping  them  on  spe- 
cial assignments  long  enough  to  be  effective, 
and  providing  better  Incentives  for  good  of- 
ficers and  good  people  to  go  Into  the  profes- 
sions related  to  weapons  systems  acquisition 
as  their  careers. 

"Upgrading  of  personnel  would  include 
civilian  as  well  as  military  officers.  Declining 
employment  and  layoffs  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Mr.  Packard  explained,  made  It 
difficult  to  attract  civilians  of  promise  and 
to  replace  the  less  qualified  ones  who  had 
seniority  under  civil  service  regulations.  In 
his  opinion,  these  regulations  should  be  re- 
vised to  give  more  weight  to  performance  and 
less  to  seniority.  He  described  this  problem 
as  one  of  serious  national  Import  and  de- 
serving attention  by  the  Congress. 

"If  capable  people  were  to  be  recruited  and 
retained,  Mr.  Packard  then  pointed  out,  it 
was  essential  that  they  work  in  the  proper 
organizational  setting,  with  authority  and 
responsibility  clearly  defined.  Organizational 
needs  were  identified  along  these  lines: 

"(1)  To  clarify  overlapping  relationships 
among  offices  in  the  OSD,  particularly  as  be- 
tween the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  and  the  three  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies for.  respectively.  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics, Systems  Analysis,  and  Comptroller,  Mr. 
Packard  said  that  when  he  entered  upon  his 
Job,  he  'had  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  who  vras  respon- 
sible for  what  in  the  weapons  system  acquisi- 
tion area.'  A  special  study  group  was  formed, 
under  the  direction  of  Vice  Admlrsil  Vincent 
P.  dePoix,  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  which  attempted  to 
sort  out  and  delineate  more  precisely  the 
interoffice  relationships  and  responsibilities. 

"The  Defense  System  Acquisition  Review 
Council  (DSARC)  was  established  at  the  OSD 
level  as  a  co-ordinated  group  to  review  major 
weapon  system  developments,  determine  that 
objectives  were  being  progressively  achieved, 
and  release  necessary  Increments  of  funding. 
Mr.  Packard  said  he  viewed  DSARC  as  a  tem- 
porary or  transitional  measure.  OSD  evalua- 
tion and  approval  actions  and  procedures 
would  diminish  as  service  performance  im- 
proved and  more  confidence  was  established. 
The  OSD  would  maintain  budget  control  of 
programs,  and  Its  main  review  and  approval 
functions  ultimately  would  be  related  to  the 
release  of  funds. 

"(2)  To  give  the  military  services  more 
autonomy  and  responsibility  In  managing 
weapon  system  procurement.  The  OSD  offices, 
according  to  Mr.  Packard,  had  become  so 
deeply  involved  in  evaluating  program  man- 
agement by  the  services  that  they  'often  were 
telling  the  services  how  they  should  do  the 
Job."  This  made  for  duplication  of  effort  and 
considerable  confusion.  Decentralization  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  Packard  made  it 
clear,  however,  that  decentralized  manage- 
ment was  favored  only  when  it  made  sense. 
The  department  wotild  not  'back  away'  from 
further  centralization  which  also  made  sense, 
as  In  consolidations  of  procurement  and  sup- 
ply through  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  and 
other  measures  for  increasing  integrated 
management  of  supplies  and  services."  Ob- 
vioxisly,  much  of  this  has  merit  and  we 
support  It.  However,  a  comment  on  the  much 
publicized  "fly  before  you  buy"  concept  seems 
to  be  in  order.  The  committee  has  advanced 
this  as  a  greater  panacea  for  our  procure- 
ment ills  than  we  believe  it  to  be. 

The  procurement  system  recommended 
(I.e.  "fiy  before  you  buy")  will  not  in  all 
cases  necessarily  produce  the  advantages 
claimed,  nor  Is  the  system  a  real  Innovation. 

A  major  Fltzhugh  argument  against  pro- 
curement practices  is  that  under  the  present 
"total  package"  system  production  starts  at 
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a  point  in  development  where  It  appears  that 
a  weapon  system  will  work,  but  well  before 
the  system  Is  fully  developed.  Therefore,  goes 
the  indictment,  unforeseen  problems  con- 
tinuously arise  after  a  contract  for  produc- 
tion has  been  negotiated  and  this  leads  to 
the  cost  overruns  tjrplcal  of  the  1960's.  The 
case  In  point  Is  the  120  C-5A's  which  were 
to  be  developed  and  produced  by  Lockheed  at 
a  price  preset  In  1965.  The  cost  overrun  (al- 
legedly 80%)    has  been  visible  to  all. 

Under  the  "fly  before  you  buy"  system, 
there  Is  a  guarantee  that  a  weapons  system 
will  work  before  a  contract  is  let  for  pro- 
duction. However,  there  Is  no  guarantee  In 
this  procurement  system  per  se  that  cost 
overruns  ("cost  growth")  can  be  prevented 
( inflation  being  a  notable  variable  In  this 
respect)  or  that  cost  overruns  will  be  leas 
than  those  incurred  under  the  "total  pack- 
age" system. 

With  the  first  publicized  contract  let  under 
the  "fly  before  you  buy"  system,  i.e.,  the  B-1 
advanced  bomber  being  developed  by  North 
American  Rockwell,  the  possibilities  for  In- 
visible (to  Congress,  the  public  and.  perhaps, 
to  the  various  defense  contract  agencies)  cost 
lncrea.'fs  are  legion.  Reprrts  are  that  the 
contract  does  not  Include  production  for 
which  contracts  will  be  negotiated  later  in 
incre7neTits  if  the  prototypes  meet  specifica- 
tions. Since  the  Increments  of  production 
could  stretch  over  a  number  of  years.  Con- 
gres.<;  and  the  public  might  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  Indeed  to  see  the  total  price  of  the 
B-1  system,  and  to  Identify  any  significant 
"cost  overruns." 

In  fact,  the  B-1  contract  appears  to  be  a 
partial  throwback  to  the  so-called  "Iceberg" 
weapons  procurement  system  of  the  1950's 
which  resulted  In  massive  cost  overruns 
that  were  hidden  because  weapons  were  pro- 
duced in  yearly  Increments.  It  was  Just  these 
cost  overruns  which  led  to  the  "total  pack- 
age" concept  developed  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  1960's. 

Procurement  is  the  flnal  step  In  the  re- 
search-development-procurement sequence. 
Rationality  requires  adoption  of  a  decision 
strategy  which  optimizes  between  the  succes- 
sive reduction  of  uncertainty  and  the  In- 
curring of  costs  during  this  sequence.  "Fly 
before  you  buy"  Is  but  one  method  and  Is 
optimal  only  where  uncertainty  Is  relatively 
Insignificant.  Otherwise,  this  simplistic  con- 
cept Insists  on  buying  only  when  all  uncer- 
tainty has  been  removed — at  additional  cost 
during  the  development  phase.  For  example, 
if  three  systems  are  to  be  considered,  all  three 
must  be  developed  to  the  prototype  stage — 
and  the  prototype  Is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
pensive. 

Total  package  procurement  attempts  to 
place  some  decision  points  (namely  the  de- 
cision to  buy)  earlier  In  the  game  where 
( considering  the  costs  of  reducing  uncer- 
tainty) uncertainty  has  been  reduced  al- 
though not  entirely  eliminated.  The  rate  at 
which  the  field  of  alternatives  Is  narrowed 
dejjends  on  the  uncertainties  involved  In 
the  particular  system. 

Hence,  "fly  before  you  buy"  will  not  cor- 
rect cost  overruns:  again.  It  will  only  make 
them  less  visible.  Moreover,  since  it  attempts 
to  minimize  costs  only  in  the  procurement 
portion  of  the  sequence,  it  will  in  many  cases 
actually  Increase  costs  for  the  entire  se- 
quence. The  measure  of  this  approach's  in- 
efficiency may  well  be  the  cost  of  the  paral- 
lel systems  which  must  be  developed  all  the 
way  to  the  prototype  stage. 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  there  would 
be  times  when  the  total  package  procurement 
approach  would  be  better  to  use  than  "fly 
before  you  buy."  We  should  keep  this 
flexibility. 

The  parametric  costing  techniques  recom- 
mended in  the  report  might  help  prevent 
traumatic  surprises  In  development  and  pro- 
duction costs,  but  they  are  not  very  effective 
In  preventing  cost  Increases  in  either  area. 
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However,  even  In  cost  forecasting,  parametric 
techniques  have  severe  limitations  when  ap- 
plied to  the  "known  unknowns",  not  to 
mention  the  "unknown  unknowns." 

We  particularly  wish  to  express  our  whole- 
hearted  support  for  the  following  committee 
recommendations : 

"Specialists  careers  should  be  established 
for  officers  in  such  staff,  technical  and  pro- 
fessional fields  as  research,  developbment,  in- 
lelUgence,  communications,  automatic  dat» 
processing  and  procurement. 

"In  order  to  Improve  the  process  of  ac- 
quisition and  retention  of  military  person- 
nel, the  Executive  Branch  should  develop, 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion as  necessary,  a  total  military  personnel 
program  which  coordinates  and  reconciles 
all  the  separate  considerations,  particularly 
including;  (1)  military  compensation  and 
retirement,  (2)  personnel  policies  on  promo- 
tion and  rotation,  and  (3)  acquisition  pro- 
grams, such  as  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps. 

"The  duration  of  assignments  for  officers 
should  be  Increased,  and  should  be  as  re- 
sponsive to  the  requirements, of  the  Job  as 
to  the  career  plan  of  the  officer.  Officers  con- 
tinued on  an  assignment  for  this  reason 
should  not  be  disadvantaged  In  opportunity 
for  promotion." 

Much  effort  Is  being  made  to  expand  and 
improve  the  specialist  career  programs,  and 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

It  is  desirable  for  commanders  to  retain 
their  commands  longer  so  that  they  can 
exercise  personal  leadership  In  the  develop- 
ment and  discipline  of  their  command. 

Secondly,  we  want  to  keep  in  the  staff, 
technical  and  professional  fields  the  qualified 
personnel  needed  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  proper  means  of  rewarding  them  by 
promotion. 

As  soon  as  it  can  possibly  be  accomplished 
a  program  of  stabilized  tours  of  at  least  three 
year's  duration  should  materially  strengthen 
many  areas  of  weakness. 

WhUe  the  committee  did  not  lay  great 
stress  on  the  subject,  the  whole  area  of  ac- 
quisition and  retention  of  good  people  for 
the  services  Is  basic  to  any  material  im- 
provement of  our  Armed  Forces.  AUSA  con- 
tinues to  support  strong  measures  for  In- 
creasing career  attractiveness. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

There  are  obviously  a  host  of  committee 
recommendations  upon  which  we  have  not 
commented.  We  have  selected  the  ones  cov- 
ered here  because  they  seemed  to  us  to  be 
those  most  basic  and  far-reaching. 

Early  in  Its  report  the  committee  expressed 
the  following  philosophy  which  Is  most  ger- 
mane. 

"In  retrospect,  the  evolutionary  approacb 
to  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, while  falling  significantly  short  of  the 
objectives  of  organizational  and  management 
purists,  and  at  the  same  time  overriding  the 
inhibitions  of  the  organizational  traditional- 
ists, has,  on  the  whole,  served  the  Nation's 
interests  well.  A  more  revolutionary  approach 
to  military  reorganization  might  have  de- 
stroyed values  Inherent  In  the  traditional 
military  organization  which  have  been  worth 
preserving.  Even  more  signiflcant,  revolution- 
ary changes  would  probably  have  serlouily 
disrupted  the  operation  and  reduced  the 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  military  forces  during  a 
period  when  the  world  situation  necessitated 
maintenance  of  credible  military  power." 

The  committee  undertook  a  gargantuar 
task,  one  that  was  too  big  In  one  chunk  for 
any  group  to  handle  successfully.  Time  did 
not  permit  the  quality  Inputs  that  are  re- 
quired for  a  full  gra.-p  of  the  problem  nor 
w.\s  there  as  much  expertise  within  the  com- 
mittee Itself  as  the  t:isk  may  have  required. 
There  are  pluses.  A  number  of  recommenda- 
tions win  be  adopted  and  fresh  thinking  bu 
been  focused  on  weaknesses.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, the  committee  and  Its  report  have 
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forced  a  detailed  examination  of  how  the 
Department  is  organized  and  how  it  does 
operate;  this  introspective  stimulation  will 
undouDtedly  bear  the  fruit  of  continuing 
evolutKnary  improvement  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  our  Armed  Forces. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  TAXBREAK: 
ILLEGAL  TAX  LOOPHOLE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  the  administration  announced 
an  unprecedented  and — I  believe — il- 
legal $3  billion  tax  break  to  American 
business  through  a  "liberalization"  of 
depreciation  rules  and  guidelines. 

This  action,  giving  away  more  money 
from  the  Treasury  than  will  be  spent 
under  the  President's  welfare  proposal 
is  a  direct  slap  at  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  Congress — and  more  par- 
ticularly, the  House  of  Representatives 
which  is  designated  In  the  Constitution 
as  the  sole  authority  over  originating  tax 
law  and  changes  in  taxation. 

As  a  member  of  the  tax -writing  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  intend  to  ap- 
pear at  the  pubUc  hearing  on  May  3  to 
protest  this  invasion  of  congressional 
authority  through  the  creation  of  this 
totally  unwarranted  tax  loophole.  I  hope 
that  other  Members  of  this  Congress  will 
join  me  in  this  effort  to  prevent  this  raid 
on  the  Treasury. 

Following  is  a  column  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post  writ- 
ten by  Don  Oberdorfer  which  describes 
this  "curious"  tax  break: 

A  Ctmious  Tax  Break 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

January  11  was  a  dreary  morning  In 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  and  It  was  not  bright- 
ened by  the  word  from  the  Whlt«  House 
press  staff  that  the  dally  news  briefing  would 
be  held  that  afternoon  Instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary 11  a.m. 

Noon  on  the  Weat  Coast  Is  3  pjn.  on  the 
East  Coast — the  closing  hour  for  the  New 
Tork  Stock  Exchange — and  thus  the  oom- 
mon  expectation  among  the  reporters  was 
that  some  sort  of  economic  news  was  In  the 
making,  timed  for  release  after  the  closing 
of  the  Big  Board. 

The  guess  was  correct.  At  12:20  Presiden- 
tial Press  Secretary  Ron  Zlegler  turned  up 
with  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Charls 
Walker,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  John 
Nolan  and  a  two-page  presidential  statement 
which  began,  "Today  I  have  approved  three 
Important  changes  In  the  administration  of 
the  depreciation  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 

The  news  release  and  the  briefing  by  the 
Treasury  officials  was  dry-as-dust,  and  most 
reporters  found  themselves  scratching  their 
lieads  and  wondering  what  the  atory  was  all 
about.  Now,  more  than  two  monhts  later, 
niore  information  and  perspective  is  avail- 
able. It  Is  quite  a  story. 

Aa  calculated  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  new  depreciation  rules  for  taxing  equip- 
ment win  permit  corporations  to  "defer" 
P*ylng  »3  billion  in  U.S.  taxes  in  the  coming 
"*»1  year  and  even  larger  sums  in  years  to 
come.  Since  minions  and  billions  and  trU- 
itons  sound  pretty  much  alike  to  most  of  us. 
It  la  difficult  to  grasp  what  an  enormous  sum 
"^t  is.  By  comparison  with  the  $3  blUlon 
corporate  tax  break: 
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The  President's  welfare  reform  proposal  to 
bring  every  family  of  four  In  America  up  to 
a  minimum  income  level  of  $1,600  a  year 
would  cost  $2.1  blUlon.  This  has  set  off  a  big 
battle  In  Congress  and  the  country. 

Total  U.S.  aid  to  preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  education  In  the  coming  year  is 
budgeted  at  $3.8  billion. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  the  education 
blU  because  Congress  exceeded  his  request  by 
$453  million  and  the  housing  bill  because  It 
exceeded  his  request  by  $514  million. 

Another  surprising  thing  about  the  "de- 
preciation" tax  change  is  that  congressional 
action  was  not  requested.  Assistant  Treasury 
Secretary  Nolan  said  in  an  Interview  last 
week  that  since  Congress  had  authorized  a 
"reasonable"  tax  rebate  for  the  obsolescence 
of  machinery,  the  costly  change  did  not  need 
further  legislation. 

There  is  doubt  about  the  legal  authority. 
A  1968  Treasury  study  quoted  "leading  ex- 
perts" as  indicating  that  legislation  would 
be  required  for  further  changes  in  the  de- 
preciation rules.  Moreover,  President  Nixon's 
Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation,  headed 
by  a  partner  of  Mr.  Nixon's  former  Wall 
Street  law  firm,  "strongly"  recommended  last 
fall  that  depreciation  changes  be  made  by 
legislation. 

A  26-year-old  1970  law  school  graduate 
named  Tom  Stanton,  now  working  for  Ralph 
Nader's  PubUc  Interest  Research  Group, 
filed  suit  in  federal  court  to  force  the 
Treasury  to  at  least  hold  a  public 
hearing  before  making  the  $3  bllllon-per- 
year  tax  change.  The  Treasury  replied  that 
It  had  planned  to  hold  a  hearing  all  along — 
though  the  Jan.  11  announcement  ssUd  noth- 
ing about  hearings  and  presented  the  tax 
chsuiges  as  presldentlsa   "actions." 

The  public  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  3, 
based  on  written  opinions  from  the  public, 
which  are  due  April  12.  Assistant  Secretary 
Nolan  told  me  "we  will  listen  to  everj'body 
who  has  something  to  say — I  will  add  that 
It  Is  highly  unlikely  we  will  change  the 
concept  of  what  we  recommended." 

As  the  Treasury  sees  It,  the  $3  billion 
change  in  tax  rules  is  necessary  to  encour- 
age the  modernization  of  American  Industry 
to  compete  with  other  nations.  According 
to  the  Treasury  to  weigh  this  need  against 
the  possible  use  of  $3  billion  for  school  aid, 
family  assistance,  antipollution  efforts  or 
other  purposes. 

"An  expenditure  decision  Is  up  to  Con- 
gress," Nolan  said — ^but  In  a  world  of  limited 
resources,  revenue  decisions  are  crucial  to 
expenditure  decisions. 

Despite  the  traditional  Jealousy  about  the 
power  of  the  purse,  hardly  a  voice  has  been 
raised  In  Congress  about  the  substance, 
procedure  or  Impact  of  the  Treasury-White 
House  decision  of  Jan.  11.  Maybe  the  law- 
makers agree  with  It.  Then  again,  maybe 
they  don't  understand  It  either. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER'S  DIRECTION  TO 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOtTTH   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Thursday,  March  11,  1971,  issue  of  the 
North  Augusta  Star  there  appeared  a 
very  relevant  editorial  entitled  "A  Timely 
Reminder." 

This  editorial  contains  a  statement  by 
FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  Is  di- 
rected to  law  enforcement  officers.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  points  out  that  self-respect 
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and  respect  for  one's  fellowman  are  land- 
marks of  good  citizenship.  I  stand  with 
Mr.  Hoover  in  urging  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law  and  all  its  facets,  Including  its 
enforcement  officers.  It  is  certainly  heart- 
ening to  note  Mr.  Hoover's  call  to  ail 
members  of  law  enforcement  to  serve 
with  dignity  and  honor.  These  Interest- 
ing comments  deserve  the  consideraticxi 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "A  Timely 
Reminder,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Thursday.  March  11,  1971,  edition  of  the 
North  Augusta  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Timely  Remindfr 

The  following,  edited  by  FBI  chief  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  and  directed  to  law  enforcement 
officers  Is  reprinted  from  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  recently  come  under  attack 
from  some  of  the  more  liberal  members  of 
Congress.  His  philosophy  on  a  topic  such  as 
this,  in  our  opinion,  as  Indicative  of  the  man's 
character  as  the  remarks  of  his  detractors  are 
Indicative  of  theirs. 

Frequently,  .some  belligerent,  anti-law  en- 
forcement elements  of  o\ir  society  refer  to 
police  officers  as  "pigs."  Obnoxious  four-let- 
ter words  are  shouted  at  policemen,  and  the 
familiar  chant,  "Off  the  Pigs."  meaning  "Kill 
the  Police."  is  a  prominent  cry  wherever  these 
groups  assemble.  Further,  cartoons  and  pub- 
lications depicting  police  officers  as  pigs  are 
common  fare,  even  for  chUdren.  The  ridicu- 
lous statement,  "The  only  good  pig  is  a  dead 
pig,"  is  a  slogan  of  violent  protesters.  Such 
deplorable  epithets  can  be  gratifying  only  to 
little  minds. 

Self-respect  and  respect  for  one's  fellow 
man  are  hallmarks  of  civility  under  any  rec- 
ognized measure  of  achievement.  Further, 
the  proven  concepts  which  enable  men  of 
all  races,  creeds,  and  backgrounds  to  live  to- 
gether with  a  reasonable  degree  of  harmony 
should  be  respected.  One  such  concept  Is  the 
rule  of  law.  Without  the  rule  of  law  our  world 
would  be  a  Jungle.  Thus,  it  Is  important  that 
the  rule  of  law  and  all  Its  facets,  including 
the  policeman,  be  respected.  In  a  free  society 
where  law— not  man— is  supreme,  the  police- 
man  is  a  living  symbol  of  freedoms  shared  by 
all.  •' 

In  light  of  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  a 
policeman's  work,  I  would  like  to  repeat  a 
comment  made  here  a  few  years  ago: 

"In  any  emergency,  real  or  Imaginary,  the 
first  cry  that  goes  forth  is  for  the  police.  The 
officer  on  the  beat  must  be  a  Journeyman  of 
many  trades — an  on-the-spot  doctor 
plumber,  or  baby-sitter.  Today's  enforcement 
officer  is  expected  to  have  multifarious  abil- 
ity, explicit  Judgment,  and  an  unshakable 
temperament.  He  performs  on  a  public  stage. 
The  audience  is  'live';  every  observer  Is  a 
critic.  There  can  be  no  retakes  of  his  efforts 
nor  pretaped  performances.  He  is  second- 
guessed,  ridiculed,  abused,  cursed,  assaulted, 
and  sometimes  murdered.  But  when  he  leads 
a  small,  lost  tot  from  a  dense  wooded  area  to 
the  arms  of  a  Joyously  weeping  mother,  his  is 
a  rewarding  and  satisfying  service." 

Policemen  should  be  respected,  at  least  for 
what  they  represent;  they  should  not  be 
called  pigs. 

We  badly  need  to  shore  up  some  eroding 
ideals  and  principles  In  our  country  today. 
Community  leaders,  professional  spokesmen, 
educators,  clergymen,  and  others  In  positions 
of  influence  should  take  a  firm  stand  to  pre- 
serve our  sense  of  values.  Too  many  are 
swayed  or  Intimidated  by  loud  unruly,  and 
aimless  ramblers — ^people  with  a  lot  of  dialog 
but  no  message. 
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In  a  free  society,  which  owes  Its  very  exist- 
ence and  prormnence  to  the  rule  of  law, 
aouse  and  ridicule  of  the  law  and  those 
charged  with  enforcing  it  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  I  urge  all  members  of  law  enforce- 
ment— in  spite  of  personal  Indignities  suf- 
fered— to  serve  with  dignity  and  honor  As  a 
rule,  a  repulsive  slur  is  more  descriptive  of  its 
origin  than  Its  target. 


THE  "INTERNATIONAL"  EDUCATION 
OF  A  YOUNG  JOHNSTOWN  STU- 
DENT 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
young  people  go  abroad  these  days  on 
exchange  programs.  On  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve such  opportunities  to  be  very  valu- 
able to  the  student  in  his  total  learning 
process.  I  have  graphic  proof  of  this  in 
relaying  the  story  of  Tom  Reynolds,  one 
of  the  top  scholars  from  my  hometown 
high  school  who  is  currently  in  Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador,  as  an  exchange  student. 

Tom  has  written  his  fellow  high  school 
students  an  "open  letter"  which  briefly 
but  graphically  gives  an  Insight  into  the 
young  minds  of  two  cultures.  Tom's 
comments  on  Ecuadorian  "nationalism" 
will  particularly  interest  our  colleagues 
in  light  of  the  recent,  lamentable,  Ashing 
boat  incidents. 

Mr.  Reynold's  letter  to  the  students  of 
Johnstown  High  School,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
follows: 

OUAYAQtrrL.    ECPADOR, 

.FehTuary  2, 1971. 
To  the  students  of  J.H.S.: 

Young  people  the  world  over  have  a  lot 
In  common.  Similar  Interests  In  clothing, 
music,  dancing,  etc.,  all  act  as  factors  uniting 
today's  youth.  However,  of  course,  one  must 
expect  some  differences  because  like  people, 
no  two  nations  are  esacly  alike.  Each  nation 
has  developed  specific  characteristics  that  to- 
gether form  an  overall  personality.  If  I  had 
to  cite  one  area  where  the  youth  of  Ecuador 
differs  from  that  of  the  United  States  It 
would  be  Its  Inescapable  nationalistic  pride. 

The  young  people  here  take  a  genuine  tn- 
tereet  In  world  events  &  especially  those 
world  events  concerning  the  "mighty  neigh- 
bor to  the  north."  They  know  all  about  dls- 
crimluatlon,  drugs,  hippies,  &  Viet  Nam. 
They  are  informed  well  enough  but  they  don't 
always  stop  to  think.  For  Instance,  I've  re- 
cently been  confronted  with  the  following 
reasoning.  Basis:  The  U.S.  has  participated 
In  wars  In  Korea  &  Viet  Nam.  Automatic 
Conclusion:  The  U.S.  Is  bad.  Why  else  would 
It  always  be  fighting. 

These  half-truths  combined  with  a  fierce 
nationalism  provide  the  basis  for  much  of 
the  antl-Amerlcan  sentiment  that  exists  In 
Latin  America  today.  As  an  example  of  this 
nationalism,  I  wish  to  Introduce  the  case  of 
the  200  miles  territorial  fishing  limit  con- 
cerning captured  U.S.  tuna  fisherman.  Upon 
U.S.  inquiries  Into  the  seizure,  the  incident 
was  promptly  viewed  as  a  national  Insult  & 
dubbed  as  the  "War  of  the  Tuna"  by  the 
newspapermen  of  Guayaquil.  Antl-Amerlcan 
scrawlings  promptly  appeared  on  various 
buildings  throughout  the  town  cSt  students 
took  to  the  streets  in  a  series  of  protests  & 
demonstrations  denouncing  the  "Yankee 
Pirates." 

This  nationalism,  I  might  add.  Is  one  of  the 
moat  obnoxious  things  Imaginable  to  anyone 
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Interested  In  promoting  greater  International 
friendship  and  cooperation.  Even  the  18  yr. 
old  son  of  the  family  I'm  .staying  with  has 
bluntly  &  quite  rudely  come  up  with  such 
enlightening  remarks  as  "the  U.S.  thinks  It 
owns  ihe  world"  and  "We  don't  like  Amer,- 
cans  down  here  "  etc.  etc  etc. 

This  isn't  to  pretend  America  hasn't  made 
mistakes  m  the  pant  &  won't  continue  to  make 
them  In  the  future.  However  tliese  people 
underestimate  one  basic  characteristic  of  the 
American  peoijle;  our  fundamental  desire  to 
do  what  is  right. 

After  being  in  Ecuador  awhile.  I  was  able 
to  see  more  clearly  how  ijreat  our  country 
really  Is.  But  I  also  realized  the  tremendous 
responsibility  that  goes  along  with  being  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  I  write  this 
now  to  the  students  of  J  H.S.  so  they  might 
better  understand  the  need  for  our  great 
country  to  be  right. 

ToM  Retnolds. 


REPORT  OP  SPECIAL  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to 
the  report  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  I  read  this  report  with  inter- 
est and  wish  to  congratulate  the  sub- 
committee on  the  very  thorough  and  in- 
tensive examination  which  they  have 
given  to  the  question  of  United  States 
policy  regarding  the  Continental  Shelf, 
and  am  happy  to  note  the  general  sup- 
port expressed  therein  for  the  new 
United  States  Oceans  Policy  announced 
by  President  Nixon  on  May  23,  1970.  I 
regret,  however,  their  opposition  to  the 
President's  proposal  that — 

All  nations  adopt  as  soon  as  possible  a 
treaty  under  which  they  renounce  all  na- 
tional claims  over  the  natural  resources  of 
the  seabed  beyond  the  point  where  the  high 
seas  reach  a  depth  of  200  meters,  and  would 
agree  to  regard  such  resources  as  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  mankind. 

The  President  proposed  that  this  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  treaty,  and  that  the 
ver^'  same  treaty  would  provide  for  a 
trusteeship  zone  embracing  the  remain- 
der of  the  continental  margins  in  which 
the  United  States  and  other  coastal  na- 
tions would  license  exploitation  of  sea- 
bed resources  off  their  coast.  I  should  like 
to  express  my  support  for  the  adminis- 
tration's imaginative  yet  practical  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

The  President's  report  of  February  25, 
1971,  to  Congress  summarizes  his  oceans 
policy  very  well,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  relevant  portions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  I  should  also  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  the 
New  York  Times  praising  the  President's 
Oceans  Policy  and  a  very  telling  com- 
mentary on  that  editorial  by  Dr.  Wolf- 
gang Friedman,  professor  of  Internation- 
al Law  at  Columbia  University,  Mr.  An- 
thony Wayne  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Environmental  Coalition  for  North 
America,    and    president    and    general 
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counsel  of  the  National  Parks  and  Con- 
servation ASvSociation,  has  also  com- 
mended the  President's  policy  and  com- 
mented that  the  proposed  treaty  "would 
strengthen  the  forces  of  conservauon 
immeasurably  every^vhere  "  I  n.'.k  uiian- 
imou.s  consent  that  liis  commentary  in 
the  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
magazine  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
The  Washington  Post  has  endorsed  tiie 
Draft  Convention  on  the  International 
Seabed  Area.  It  points  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  was  "courageous  as  well 
as  enlightened"  and  refers  to  the: 
many  oceanic  interests — navigation,  defense 
research,  fishing  and  so  on— which  [the 
United  States]  pursues  not  only  off  its  own 
coast  but  off  the  coasts  of  a  hundred  other 
countries. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post's  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

During  1970.  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished three  other  editorials  expressing 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  President's 
Oceans  PoUcy  and  the  U.S.  Draft  Con- 
vention. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  the 
oceans  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  coun- 
try. It  affects  not  only  the  use  of  valuable 
seabed  resources,  but  our  security  and 
that  of  our  allies,  the  supply  of  food  from 
the  sea  to  meet  the  world's  ever  expand- 
ing needs,  the  movement  of  goods  and 
people  around  the  world,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  of  over  two- 
thirds  of  our  planet.  This  country  can  no 
more  subscribe  to  the  rule  of  raw  power 
in  the  oceans  than  it  can  on  land. 

What  the  President  seeks  is  the  rule 
of  law  reflecting  the  real  needs  and  in- 
terests 01  all  countries,  and  new  oppor- 
tunities to  build  a  more  stable  s>-stem  for 
joint  international  action  in  the  com- 
mon interest.  His  task  will  not  be  easy, 
and  he  needs  and  deserves  all  the  support 
we  can  give  him.  The  promise  of  peace, 
order,  and  equity  in  the  oceans  is  too 
important  to  future  generations  to  be 
lost  in  controversies  over  detail  and  am- 
biguous legal  provisions.  These  matters 
can  be  settled  at  the  1973  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  where,  I  am  confident  our 
representatives  will  take  into  account 
both  our  Nation's  immediate  and  long- 
term  interests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXCEHPT   PEOM    PHESniENT    NiXON'S   REPORT  TO 

THE  Congress  on  U.S.  Foeeign  Policy  for 
THE  1970's,  February  25,  1971 

THE  OCEANS 

The  oceans  cover  two-thirds  of  the  eartb. 
Man's  use  of  this  common  asset  is  now  under- 
going a  transformation.  New  techniques  exist 
or  are  being  developed  which  will  lead  to 
a  vastly  Increased  exploitation  of  the  min- 
eral and  living  resources  of  the  oceans,  in- 
cluding the  mineral  riches  of  the  world's 
seabeds. 

It  Is,  frankly,  not  yet  clear  whether  thl« 
fact  will  prove  a  boon  to  mankind.  There  \i 
at  present,  no  authority,  international  or 
otherwise,  which  can  ensure  the  orderly  and 
rational  exploitation  of  these  resources.  Th»t 
fact,  plus  the  vast  potential  wealth  at  stake, 
gives  cause  for  deep  concern.  There  is  a  clear 
world  interest  in  this  matter,  and  there  la  » 
clear  danger  that,  unless  it  Is  asserted  In  time, 
It  may  be  lost  in  the  confusion  of  unbridled 
commercial  and  national  ambitions. 
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A  closely  related  problem  relates  to  the 
ase-old  ngnt  ol  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
h'Bh  bea.s  Traditional  u.sage  and  current  In- 
ternal loiuil  law  have  proved  to  be  Inade- 
ouate  barriers  to  claims  which  generate  In- 
terualicnal  tensions  and  endanger  the 
riehls  of  all  to  Ube  the  oceans.  The  claims 
of  some  nations  now  extend  200  rniles  sea- 
ward. The  temptation  to  assert  and  defend 
such  claims  can  only  increase  as  technology 
provides  new  means  to  profit  from  exclusive 
rights  to  the  ocean's  surface. 

In  the  past  year,  the  United  States  has 
Uken  the  initiative  in  moving  the  world  to- 
ward an  equitable  resolution  of  these  two 
problems,  while  they  are  still  soluble. 

On  May  23.  I  set  forth  an  oceans  policy 
which  called  for  both  a  system  of  Interna- 
tlon  regulation  for  the  deep  seabeds,  and  a 
new  agreement  on  the  breadth  of  territorial 

seas 

Our  proposal  for  the  seabeds  would  divide 
the  ocean  floor  into  two  basic  categories: 

Coastal  states  would  maintain  their  rights 
to  the  natural  resources  of  the  seabeds  up  to 
the  point  where  the  high  seas  reach  a  depth 
of  200  meters. 

Seabeds  under  the  remainder  of  the  high 
seas  would  be  regulated  by  an  International 
regime.  However,  coastal  states  would  license 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  resources  as 
trustees  for  the  international  community  be- 
yond the  200  meter  depth  line  to  a  further 
line  which  would  embrace  the  continental 
margins. 

.^s  I  said  at  the  time;  "The  regime  should 
provide  for  the  collection  of  substantial  min- 
eral royalties  to  be  used  for  International 
community  purposes,  particularly  economic 
assistance  to  developing  countries.  It  should 
also  establish  general  rules  to  prevent  un- 
reasonable Interference  with  other  uses  of  the 
ocean,  to  protect  the  ocean  from  pollution,  to 
assure  the  integrity  of  Investment  neces- 
sary for  such  exploitation,  and  to  provide  for 
peaceful  and  compul.sory  settlement  of  dis- 
putes" 

In  August,  our  Government  submitted  to 
the  UN  a  draft  treaty  suggesting  in  detail 
how  such  a  system  would  work.  We  are  seek- 
ing a  system  which  fully  protects  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  less-developed  countries  In  the 
ocean  resources,  as  well  as  the  Interests  of 
those  nations  which  now  possess  the  tech- 
nological capacity  to  exploit  them.  Such  an 
arrangement  Is  both  fair  and  practical.  For 
these  resources  are  a  common  heritage  of 
mankind,  and  their  benefits  should  be  shared 
by  all.  And  the  world  Is  unlikely  to  give  Its 
sanction  to  arrangements  which  do  not  en- 
sure a  wide  sharing  of  those  benefits.  The 
mineral  royalties  Involved  will  eventually  be 
very  large.  Earmarking  them  for  Interna- 
tional purposes — particularly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poorer  nations — could  be  a  tre- 
mendous step  forward  toward  a  solution  to 
one  ol  the  world's  most  grievous  problems. 

On  the  territorial  seas  Issue,  we  have  pro- 
posed a  new  law  of  the  sea  treaty,  which 
would  establish  a  twelve-mile  limit  for  ter- 
ritorial seas  adjacent  to  a  nation's  coasts  and 
would  provide  for  free  transit  through  and 
over  International  straits.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide for  conservation  of  the  living  resources 
of  the  high  seas  and  recognition  of  the  spe- 
cial Interests  of  the  coastal  states  over  these 
resources. 

These  ideas  were  extensively  discussed  at 
the  UN  last  fall.  The  U.S.  Initiative  was 
widely  welcomed  as  a  step  toward  organizing 
necessary  international  negotiations.  In  De- 
cember, the  General  Assembly  passed  a  con- 
structive series  of  resolutions  on  the  oceans. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  General  Assembly 
called  for  an  International  conference  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  to  be  held  In  1973. 

At  that  conference,  the  world  will  have  an 
historic  opportunity.  Resources  of  enormous 
potential  value  can  be  placed  under  an  in- 
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ternational  authority  to  be  used  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  mankind.  And  three  problems 
heavy  with  the  possibility  of  conflict  among 
nations — differing  national  claims  to  the 
ocean's  surface,  the  seabeds,  and  fishing 
rights — can  be  resolved  to  the  benefit  of 
all. 

We  recognize  the  difficult  and  complex  Is- 
sues Involved,  but  we  are  determined  to 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  1973  Conference.  That  success  would 
represent  a  signal  victory  for  the  world  In- 
terest, and  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  ability  of  the  world  community  to  meet 
Its  common  problems. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  editorial, 
Jan.  22,  1971] 
Of  F^sh,  Oil,  and  Oceans 
The  latest  tiff  between  the  United  States 
and  Ecuador  over  the  seizing  of  American 
tuna  boats  underscores  again  the  imperative 
need  for  an  International  regime  to  govern 
the  orderly  development  of  oceanic  resources 
for  all  countries.  There  Is  no  practical  alter- 
native to  International  authority,  preferably 
exercized  under  the  United  Nations.  At  stake 
among  other  considerations  Is  the  ancient 
and  precious  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Of  course  It  is  far-fetched  for  Ecuador  and 
other  Latin  American  countries  to  claim  ter- 
ritorial waters — and  therefore  exclusive  fish- 
ing Jurisdiction — out  to  200  miles.  But  the 
United  States  Invited  this  situation — almost 
insured  It — when  President  Trtunan  In  1945 
claimed  the  natural  resources  in  the  seabed 
of  the  "continental  shelf"  off  American 
coasts  for  exclusive  United  States  "Jurisdic- 
tion and  control." 

Despite  assurances  to  the  contrary,  this 
doctrine  chipped  away  at  the  freedom-of- 
ihe-seas  principle  and  diluted  the  traditional 
American  stand  for  a  three-mile  limit  to  ter- 
ritorial waters.  It  met  little  opposition,  how- 
ever, and  was  codified  In  a  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1958.  Mr.  Truman  acted  primarily  at 
the  behest  of  the  oil  Industry,  which  con- 
tinues to  interpret  the  Convention  liberally 
and  to  lobby  for  an  even  greater  extension 
of  off-shore  sovereignty. 

It  was  logical  that  other  coastal  nations 
would  also  claim  their  offshore  resources.  Poor 
countries  with  no  significant  continental 
shelf  and  no  proven  mineral  wealth  covered 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  simply  made  their 
claims  on  the  ocean  Itself  and  the  fish  it 
contained.  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile  extended 
territorial  waters  to  200  miles.  Fourteen 
Latin  American  countries  last  year  pro- 
claimed their  right  to  as  much  of  the  sea  and 
seabed  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  their 
offshore  wealth. 

The  State  Department  Is  bound  by  111- 
concelved  laws  to  cut  off  arms  sales  and 
credits  and  possibly  economic  aid  to  Ecuador 
In  retaliation  for  the  tuna  boat  seizures.  This 
will  only  arouse  much  of  Latin  America 
against  the  United  States,  seen  as  a  bully  un- 
willing to  grant  poor  countries  offshore  rights 
comparable  to  those  it  claims  for  Itself. 

Actually,  Washington  worked  hard  last 
year  for  a  resolution  adopted  overwhelmingly 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  that 
declares  oceanic  resources  "the  common 
heritage  of  mankind,"  to  be  governed  by  an 
International  regime  that  will  be  established 
by  a  U.N.  conference  In  1973.  But  1973  Is  a 
long  way  off,  as  the  unfortunate  quarrel  with 
Ecuador  reminds  us. 

About  all  the  United  States  can  do  In  the 
Interim  Is  to  exercise  as  much  patience  and 
restraint  in  incidents  such  as  that  of  the  tuna 
boats  as  the  laws  allow.  That  low-key  stance 
may  help  deter  additional  attempts  to  ex- 
tend sovereignty  over  oceanic  resources  that 
108  nations  agreed  last  month  could  be  de- 
veloped rationally  and  safely  only  under  In- 
ternational authority. 
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Letter  Bt  Dr.  Wolfgang  Fbiedmann,  Profes- 
sor   OF    International    Law,    Columbia, 

UNIVERSnY 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  3,  1971] 

authority  over  seabed 
To  THE  Editor:  Your  Jan.  22  editorial 
rightly  Stresses  the  connection  between  the 
extravagant  claims  of  most  Latin-American 
countries  to  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  200- 
mlle  zones  from  their  coasts,  and  the  ex- 
panding claims  of  the  technologically  ad- 
vanced countries  to  appropriation  of  the 
oceanbed  resources. 

Owing  to  a  disastrous  clause  In  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1958 — which  expands  the 
Truman  Proclamation  limit  of  200  meters 
depth  to  "where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent 
waters  admits  of  the  exploitation  of  the  nat- 
ural resources"  of  areas  adjacent  to  the 
coast — industrial  Interests  are  pushing  gov- 
ernments to  extend  national  claims  further 
and  further  outward,  to  the  edge  of  the  con- 
tlnent.al  margin  (roughly  4,000  meters 
depth). 

Inevitably,  exploration  of  the  oceanbed 
affects  fishing  and  navigation.  Already  there 
are  shipping  lanes  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
And  Canada,  which  recently  proclaimed  ex- 
clusive pollution  control  over  a  hundred- 
mile  Arctic  zone,  has  simultaneously  reserved 
rights  to  control  fishing  and  navigation  In 
that  area. 

The  combined  result  of  all  these  moves  and 
countermoves  will  be — within  this  decade — 
the  partition  of  large  parts  of  the  oceans,  and 
the  graduEd  destruction  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  The  most  constructive  move  to  stem 
this  ominous  tide  has  been  the  U.S.  State 
Department-sponsored  proposal  to  confine 
the  continental  shelf  again  strictly  to  200 
meters  depth,  to  establish  an  international 
seabed  authority,  and  to  give  the  coastal 
states  the  right  to  administer  "an  Intermedi- 
ate zone."  For  this  zone  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  international  authority  with 
regard  to  safety,  pwllutlon  and  technical 
standards,  and  they  will  hand  over  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  licensing  and 
royalties  to  the  International  seabed  au- 
thority for  development  aid. 

The  United  Nations  December  resolution 
approves  an  International  regime  In  principle 
but  leaves  "the  limits  of  national  Jurisdic- 
tion" undefined.  By  the  time  the  See  Law 
Conference  convenes  In  1973,  thousands  more 
miles  of  oceanbed  resources  will  have  been 
appropriated  and  more  states  may  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Latin  Americans  In 
appropriating  part  of  the  seas — a  return  to 
the  "closed  seas"  doctrine  of  350  years  ago. 
The  only  sane  alternative  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  International  Jurisdiction  and 
standards  with  regard  to  fisheries,  shipping, 
pollution  and  oceanbed  resources  and  the 
promotion  of  multinational  Joint  ventures  In 
which  developed  and  undeveloped  countries, 
maritime  and  landlocked  states,  can  Jointly 
explore  the  resources  of  the  oceans  and  thus 
share  technology  as  well  as  the  unexpilored 
wealth  of  the  oceans  for  the  common  benefit. 
The  present  trend  will  only  aggravate 
existing  inequalities,  encourage  overfishing. 
Increase  the  dangers  of  pollution  and  extend 
the  confrontation  of  the  major  pwwers  to  the 
bottom  of  the  oceans. 

■Wolfgang  Friedmann. 

[By  Anthony  Wayne  Smith,  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Magazine.  August  1970] 
An   Oceans   Treaty 
President  Nixon  Is  to  be  commended  on 
his  recent  proixsal  for  a  protective  treaty  for 
the  oceans  and  seabeds.  The  adoption  of  such 
a  treaty  by  the  nations  of  the  world  would 
strengthen   the  forces   of  conservation   Im- 
measurably everywhere.  It  would  also  further 
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the  emergence  of  planetary  social  and  politi- 
cal order  generally. 

The  key  proposal  Is  that  the  nayons  re- 
nounce all  natlonaJ  claims  over  the  natural 
resources  of  the  seabed  beyond  the  200-meteT 
depth.  Beyond  that  line  the  resources  of  the 
seabed  would  be  regarded  as  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind. 

An  International  agency,  referred  to  as  a 
regime,  would  be  establisned  for  the  man- 
agement of  seabed  resources  beyond  this 
limit.  The  regime  would  have  the  power  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  protect  the  oceans 
from  f)Ollutlon.  among  other  abuses.  Ma- 
chinery would  be  established  for  the  ppace- 
ful  and  compulsory  settlement  of  disputes; 
the  word  ccmpulsory  should  be  noted 

Sharing  the  authority  of  the  world  regime 
m  part,  coastal  nations  would  act  &■<  trustees 
for  a  marginal  area  of  the  world  heritage 
zone,  consisting  of  the  continental  margins 
beyond  the  200-meter  depth  Mne.  The  con- 
tinental margins  contain  the  continental 
shelf,  falling  away  gradually  from  the  shore, 
line:  the  continental  slope,  which  plunges 
more  precipitously  Into  the  depths;  and  the 
continental  rise,  which  Is  the  talus  area  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope.  Its  toe  touching  the 
deep  seabed. 

Revenues  from  the  common  heritage  zone 
would  accrue  to  the  world  regime  for  use  In 
economic  assistance  to  developing  countries 
Each  coastal  state  would  receive  a  share  of 
the  world  revenues  from  Its  trust  zone  and 
could  Impose  additional  taxes. 

We  have  certain  doubts  about  the  desir- 
ability of  the  trusteeship  arrangement.  The 
attractive  aspect  of  the  plan  as  a  whole  Is  the 
common  heritage  Idea.  But  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  practical  difficulties  of  moving  even  as 
far  as  the  President  h.-is  propoeed.  Most  con- 
servationists, In  our  Judgment,  would  sup- 
port broader  authority  for  the  proposed  ocean 
regime.  Moreor-er,  a  more  generous  boundarv 
than  the  200-meter  line  might  be  In  order  for 
the  heritage  zone. 

Of  greater  significance  Is  the  proposal  that 
agreed  International  machinery  be  developed 
to  authorize  and  regulate  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  seabed  resources  beyond  the 
continental  margins.  This  authority.  In  our 
Judgment,  should  extend  to  the  200-meter 
depth  line,  or  even  closer  to  the  shores. 
Trust  arrangements  in  the  trusteeship  zone 
should  be  subject  to  determination  by  the 
world  agency 

But  It  Is  the  proposed  regulatory  power 
which  Is  of  Immediate  Interest.  The  treaty 
would  set  up  a  regulatory  agency  with  Juris- 
diction to  enact  binding  rules  In  the  nature 
of  world  statutory  law.  This  Is  the  general 
course  the  nations  must  follow  If  a  demo- 
cratic world  order  Is  to  replace  the  present 
wldespead  world  chaos. 

Implicit  In  the  proposal  for  regulation  la 
the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  Judicial  In- 
stitutions to  Interpret  the  regulations.  The 
procedures  should  include  final  adjudication 
on  a  compulsory  basis  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

Realism  In  these  matters  also  demands 
the  establishment  of  police  authority  to  en- 
force the  regulations.  The  regime  must  ob- 
viously have  the  essential  administrative 
equipme^it:  survey,  research,  ard  manage- 
ment powers,  among  others.  But  It  must  also 
have  powers  of  inspection,  patrol,  arrest,  and 
penalty:  there  are  many  ways  to  work  out 
such  enforcement  authority,  but  the  au- 
thority must  be  clear. 

As  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  developed 
In  various  fields,  the  protection  of  the  oceans 
and  seabeds  being  but  one,  the  domain  of 
democratic  law  and  order  may  spread  grad- 
ually around  the  globe. 

Elssentlal  to  the  substantive  powers  of  a 
world  regime  for  the  oceans  and  seabeds  Is 
a  mandate  to  preserve  the  entire  marine 
ecosystem.  The  proposed  licensing  power, 
presumably  Intended  to  conserve  mineral  re- 
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sources  and  mitigate  disputes  over  their  dis- 
covery and  exploitation,  will  be  excellent. 
But  the  grave  danger  to  human  life  on  the 
planet,  and  much  other  life  as  well,  presented 
by  current  exploration,  is  the  all-too-fa- 
mlUar  progressive  destruction  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  oceans  and  seabeds  regime.  In  our 
opinion,  should  have  authority,  for  exam- 
ple, among  others,  the  whales.  Such  a  pro- 
pxasal  would  test  the  sincerity  of  many  pro- 
spective participants  In  the  convention. 

True,  world  institutions  for  such  purposes 
could  be  established  by  the  amendment  of 
existing  conventions;  but  a  more  imagina- 
tive plan  may  be  essential  to  get  the  neces- 
sary improvements.  True,  also,  Coi-.gress  has 
Instructed  the  Administration  to  seek  to  con- 
vene a  ministerial  conference  on  an  interna- 
tional convention  to  protect  endangered  spe- 
cies; but  everyone  Is  dragging  his  feet.  Action 
of  some  kind  is  needed. 

We  proposed  In  these  pages  last  month 
that  environmentalists  work  to  set  up  an  En- 
vironmental and  Population  Organization 
within  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations, 
open  to  nonmembers.  An  EPO  would  shoul- 
der responsibility  for  aiding  education  in 
problems  of  environment  and  population  ev- 
erywhere and  for  helping  the  development  of 
world  law  In  these  fields. 

If  some  of  these  respon.'ilbilities  can  be  as- 
sumed by  the  oceans  regime  the  President 
proposes,  well  and  good,  ard  progress  may 
possibly  be  faster;  but  In  the  end  a  top- 
level  worldwide  Organization  with  compre- 
hensive powers  will  be  needed. 

The  President  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  Introduce  specific  proposals  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Sea- 
beds Committee.  He  noted  that  the  adoption 
of  the  treaty  he  proposed,  and  related  inter- 
national agreements,  would  be  a  fitting 
achievement  to  mark  the  25th  a:inlversary  of 
the  United  Nations.  Thus,  acceptance  of  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations  appears  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  President's  plan;  we 
trust  that  participation  will  be  open  to  non- 
members  as  well. 

The  cutting  edge  of  modern  technology 
presses  rapidly  into  the  deep  seas.  Men  have 
learned  to  their  horror  that  this  technology, 
once  thought  naively  to  be  always  beneficial, 
carries  too  large  a  measure  of  death  and  de- 
struction with  It  wherever  It  goes.  The  benef- 
icence of  applied  science  will  be  questioned 
Increasingly  by  more  and  more  people  until 
effective  public  and  private  instlttitlons  can 
be  established  with  power  to  direct  scientific 
knowledge  Into  socially,  ecologically,  and  eco- 
nomically viable  collective  policies. 

The  President's  plan  is  a  new  bit  of  hope, 
a  promise  of  .some  better  things,  a  lamp 
against  the  darkness.  Enviroi.mentalists  and 
humanitarians  all  aro'ind  the  globe  should 
lend  their  help,  through  their  private  orea- 
nlzatlons  and  their  governments,  toward  the 
realization,  In  general  outline,  of  the  pro- 
gram the  President  has  proposed. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Editorial. 

Aug.  5.  19701 
A  Pine  Seabed  Peoposal  Is  Lattnched 

The  Nixon  administration  can  be  proud  of 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  International  seabed 
treaty  which  It  submitted  at  Geneva  Mon- 
day. The  draft  bears  out,  and  in  some  respect 
embellishes,  the  Imaginative  and  generous 
prospect  the  President  opened  up  last  May 
when  he  first  proposed  a  treaty.  His  promise 
then  was  to  protect  and  regulate  the  Immense 
spaces — three  fourths  of  the  world's  total 
area — at  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  which  &re 
now  unprotected  and  unregulated,  and  also 
to  provide  for  exploiting  their  economic  re- 
sources and  for  sharing  the  expected  billions 
of  dollars  in  seabed  revenues  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 
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The  essence  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal—and the  main  source  of  dome.stic  op» 
position  to  it  Is  to  limit  each  state's  coasttO- 
shelf  sovereignty  to  waters  no  deeper  thaji 
200  meters.  Beyond,  the  coastal  state  would 
act  as  an  International  trustee,  administer- 
ing the  seabed  and  keeping  for  itself  a 
third  to  a  half  of  the  revenues  from  exploita- 
tlon  while  turning  over  the  rest  to  a  new  In- 
ternational authority  wMch  would  manage 
the  resources  (pollution  control,  marine 
parks,  etc.  I  and  finance  economic  develop- 
ment in  developing  countries. 

It  was  courageous  as  well  as  enlightened 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  fix  a  narrow  national  shelf 
knowing  that  American  oil  companies  favor 
a  wider  shelf  and  that  they  regard  a  nar- 
row one  as  a  "giveaway."  But  the  United 
States  has  many  oceanic  liuerest.s — naviga- 
tion, defense,  research,  fishing  and  so  on— 
which  It  pursues  not  only  off  its  own  coast 
but  off  the  coasts  of  a  hundred  other  coun- 
tries. Since  seabed  claims  tend  to  harden 
Into  claims  on  the  water  and  air  "columns" 
above,  an  American  assertion  of  a  wide  shelf 
would  inevitably  inspire  similar  If  not 
broader  claims  by  other  coastal  states.  The 
result  would  be  a  net  loss  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  which  this  country's  varied  in- 
terests require.  Law  School  Professor  Louis 
Henkln,  believes  that  a  narrow  shelf— far 
from  hurting  American  companies — "may 
even  give  them  access  to  more  minerals  than 
would  a  system  in  which  the  coastal  nations 
of  the  world  can  grab  large  areas  of  seabed." 

The  companies'  real  objection,  Mr.  Hen- 
kin  suggested  to  Congress  last  year,  is  that 
oil  and  gas  taken  from  areas  beyond  200 
meters  might  receive  unfavorable  tariff  and 
tax  treatment.  "Surely  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  oil  companies  can  be  attended  to  by 
Congress,  within  the  national  family,"  he 
argued.  "Surely  such  considerations  should 
not  determine  the  national  policy  in  regard 
to  mineral  resources  of  the  seabed;  even  less 
should  they  enjoin  a  national  policy  that 
would  Jeopardize  other  Interests  In  the  sea- 
bed and  in  the  sea  as  a  whole."  This  Is  the 
appropriate  perspective  in  which  to  view  the 
President's  seabed  proposal,  and  the  oppo- 
sition to  It. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Editorial,  May  27, 

1970] 

Man's  Ocean  HEarrAGE 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  declare  the 
ocean  floor  beyond  the  depth  of  200  meters 
(660  feet)  "the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind" marks  a  significant  advance  In  United 
States  policy  toward  a  more  responsible  role 
in  promoting  International  law,  cooperation 
and  development. 

The  Administration's  decision  to  press  for 
the  relatively  narrow  200-meter  depth  limit 
on  national  sovereignty  over  the  continental 
shelf.  Instead  of  the  much  wider  area  allowed 
under  the  existing  "exploltabllity"  clause, 
should  spur  United  Nations  efforts  to  con- 
vene a  new  International  conference  to  up- 
date the  laws  of  the  sea.  These  efforts  will 
also  be  helped  by  an  earlier  United  States 
decision  to  accept  the  12-mlle  limit  for  ter- 
ritorial seas  which  Is  favored  by  a  majority 
of  other  nations. 

The  President's  forthright  support  for  the 
Idea  of  an  International  regime  to  regulate 
the  exploitation  of  the  seabed  will  give  fresh 
Impetus  to  efforts  already  under  way  In  the 
U.N.'s  Seabed  Committee  to  define  the  na- 
ture and  duties  of  such  an  agency  which 
would  break  new  ground  in  international 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Nixon's  suggestion  that  royalties  col- 
lected on  ocean  floor  minerals  "be  used  for 
International  community  purposes,  particu- 
larly economic  assistance  to  developing 
countries,"  should  stimulate  planning  for 
the  U.N.'s  Second  Development  Decade,  it  of- 
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ten  a  promising  new  source  of  development 
fixnds  which  may  reach  substantial  propor- 
tions before  the  end  of  the  seventies. 

Although  the  United  Slates  had  already 
endorsed  in  general  terms  the  Idea  of  inter- 
national sharing  of  the  wealth  of  the  ocean 
floor,  the  President's  statement  commits  this 
country  more  explicitly  than  ever  before  to 
the  principles  of  International  control  first 
set  forth  by  the  Maltese  representative  at 
the  U.N.  three  years  ago.  It  ends  a  period 
of  frustrating  ambiguity  during  which  the 
United  States  Impeded  International  action 
because  of  Internal  differences  over  the  limits 
which  should  be  placed  on  national  sov- 
ereignty 

President  Nixon's  statement  does  not  in  it- 
self clear  up  all  the  ambiguities.  For  exam- 
ple, his  proposal  for  an  International  trustee- 
ship administered  by  each  coastal  state  over 
the  "continental  margins"  beyond  the  200- 
meter  depth  is  unclear  about  the  degree  of 
national  control  over  this  Intermediate  and 
undefined  seabed  area. 

Furthermore,  the  200-meter  definition  as 
it  stands  is  clearly  not  going  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  coastal  states  which  have  narrow  con- 
tinental shelves,  or  no  shelves  at  all,  as 
la  the  case  on  the  West  Coast  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Some  adjustment  will  be  necessary  to 
win  their  support,  such  as  the  50-mlle  al- 
ternative proposed  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and 
Resources. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  questions  that 
surely  will  be  raised,  the  Nixon  proposals 
offer  an  Important,  positive  contribution  to 
the  international  effort  to  Insure  that.  In  the 
President's  words,  "the  oceans  will  be  used 
rationally  and  equitably  and  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind." 

[From   the   New  York   Times  Editorial. 

Aug.  7,  19701 

Pbotbction  fob  the  Seabed  .  .  . 

United  States  proposals  for  an  Interna- 
tional authority  to  control  exploitation  of  the 
ocean  floor — submitted  to  the  United  Nations 
Seabed  Committee  now  meeting  at  Geneva — 
substantially  fulflll  F>resldent  Nixon's  recent 
promise  that  the  riches  of  the  ocean  floor 
"should  be  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind." 

The  American  draft  convention  has  been 
downgraded  to  a  "working  paper";  It  has  also 
been  somewhat  modlfled  In  response  to  ve- 
hement objections  from  representatives  of 
domestic  oil  and  other  mineral  Interests.  But 
the  document  retains  the  essential  elements 
In  Mr.  Nixon's  May  23  call  for  International 
machinery  to  regulate  exploitation  of  the 
ocean  floor  beyond  the  200  meter  depth  line 
and  for  the  collection  of  mineral  royalties  to 
be  used  for  International  community  pur- 
poses. 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  the  Rhode  Island 
Democrat  who  has  been  a  long-time  advocate 
of  International  action  to  police  the  seabed. 
considers  the  proposal  an  "excellent"  one.  We 
share  his  enthusiasm. 

If  adopted;  the  plan  would  avert  a  po- 
tentially dangerous  race  for  control  of  un- 
explolted  wealth  on  the  ocean  floor.  It  could. 
In  time,  generate  substantial  sums  to  support 
8  perilously  lagging  International  develop- 
ment effort. 

The  proposed  International  agency  would 
not,  as  has  been  charged,  deny  to  Americans 
their  fair  share  of  seabed  resources.  Rather  It 
would  provide  a  more  stable  regime  under 
which  American  entrepreneurs,  with  their 
superior  technology,  could  operate  for  rea- 
sonable private  gain  and  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

President  Nixon  deserves  strong  public  sup- 
port for  this  promising  Initiative.  It  puts  the 
united  States  once  again  In  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  promote  a  more  orderly  and  Just 
International  community. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec,  20.  1970] 
UJf.  Progress  in  Sea  and  Am 

Despite  the  gloom  that  marked  the  official 
twenty-fifth  birthday  observance  In  October, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
completed  a  surprisingly  productive  and  con- 
structive session. 

In  spite  of  its  buUt-ln  pro-Arab  majority, 
the  Assembly  debated  the  Middle  Elast  with 
greater  responsibility  than  many  diplomats 
bad  expected.  In  doing  so  it  may  have  given 
a  marginal  push  lor  resumption  of  peace 
talks. 

The  most  solid  achievement  came  In  a 
series  of  actions  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  International  seabed  and  to  develop  Its 
resources  under  International  authority  for 
the  benefit  of  all  countries  Including  the 
landlocked.  A  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weapons 
from  the  seabed  outside  any  nation's  12- 
mlle  limit  was  overwhelmingly  approved.  The 
Assembly  also  declared  that  the  resources 
of  the  international  seabed,  ocean  floor  and 
subsoil  were  "the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind," and  that  all  activities  with  regard  to 
them  should  be  governed  by  an  International 
regime.  The  Assembly  will  convene  a  confer- 
ence In  1973  to  establish  this  authority. 

A  strongly  worded  resolution  against  aerial 
hijacking  passed  the  Assembly  without  a 
negative  vote,  and  gave  a  powerful  Impetus 
for  the  tough  International  convention 
signed  by  fifty  nations  at  The  Hague.  The 
convention  follows  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly 
resolution  In  making  hijacking  a  crime  and 
requiring  participating  nations  to  punish  of- 
fenders severely. 

The  Assembly  established  a  goal  for  the 
second  United  Nations  Development  Decade 
that  Included  a  United  States  pledge  to  try- 
to  provide  one  per  cent  of  its  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  for  development  aid  by  1975. 
It  struck  a  blow  for  universality  by  muster- 
ing a  narrow  majority  for  the  first  time  for 
an  abortive  motion  to  admit  Communist 
China. 

Though  far  from  the  "town  meeting  of  the 
world"  that  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg 
envisioned,  the  General  Assembly  has  again 
proved  Itself  a  useful  agency.  It  might  yet 
develop  Into  an  Indispensable  one. 


RESPECTED  CIVIC  AND  BUSINESS 
LEADERS  MALIGNED  IN  NEWS 
ARTICLE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WEST    VIHCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
two  highly  respected  civic  and  business 
leaders  in  my  home  district  maligned  in 
a  newspaper  article  which  was  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  the  March  4.  1971,  Record  on  page 
5220,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steicer>, 
inserted  an  article  entitled  "Banker's 
Ordeal — Run  Over  by  Government,  He 
Fights  On,"  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

The  two  men,  Messrs.  Robert  and 
Donald  Levenson,  have  been  highly  re- 
spected members  of  the  Wheeling  busi- 
ness and  civic  community  for  years,  and 
it  is  grossly  unfair  to  them  that  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  one-sided  news 
reporting  that  occurred  In  the  Los  An- 
geles Times. 
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In  business  affairs,  men  find  themselves 
at  differences,  and  those  differences  are 
sometimes  resolved  in  the  courts  of  law. 
That  is  the  situation  here.  There  are 
suits  in  process,  and  I  have  no  intention 
to  step  beyond  the  boimds  of  propriety 
to  comment  on  the  case.  I  am  confident 
that  the  courts  will  come  to  a  proper 
settlement. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  only 
simple  fairness  that  the  public  be  given 
some  balance  in  the  information  in  this 
matter.  I  have  no  intention  of  letting 
two  fine  men  be  maligned  without  cause. 
The  following  is  a  letter  from  the  counsel 
of  the  Bank  of  Wheeling  to  Mr.  Robert 
Nelson,  the  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  sets  out  the  facts  involved 
in  this  situation : 

PiNSKT,  MaHAN,  BaBNES, 

Watson,  Cuomo  8c  Hinerman, 

Wellsburg.  W.  Va.,  March  12,  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Nelson, 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Man- 
ager, Lo3  Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson  :  Your  Friday  morning, 
February  26,  1971  Issue  carried  an  article 
captioned  "Banker's  Ordeal — Run  over  by 
Government,  He  Fights  On*'  with  the  by-line 
of  Al  Delugach,  Times  Staff  Writer. 

Among  other  things,  you  stated  that  Mol- 
ever  was  run  over  by  the  government  ma- 
chine; that  the  F.D.I.C.  came  up  with  long 
existing  evidence  and  cleared  Molever  which 
was  kept  secret  until  Molever  forced  It  open 
last  summer  In  legal  proceedings;  that  mean- 
while to  get  the  bank  going  again,  the 
F.D.I.C.  chose  a  couple  of  the  bank  direc- 
tors, wealthy  brothers  of  Wheeling;  that  one 
Noel  in  a  letter  of  resignation  assumed  all 
blame  and  responsibility  for  the  automo- 
bile loans  and  that  Noel  had  deceived  Mol- 
ever about  the  automobile  loans. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
this  article  which  has  among  Its  purposes 
to  recoup  and  recover  the  Image  of  Mr. 
Molever  as  a  thoroughly  honest  banker  whose 
reputation  In  some  fashion  was  destroyed 
by  a  government  agency.  This  article,  mis- 
leading. Inaccurate,  false  and  distorted  In 
many  respects,  disclosing  biased  and  slanted 
interpretations  and  completely  devoid  of  the 
objective  truth,  was  circulated  not  only  by 
your  publication  of  it  on  February  26,  1971, 
but  through  your  agency  of  the  L.  A.  Times 
service  and  the  Washington  Post — L.  A. 
Times,  as  witness  the  caption  in  the  Arizona 
Republic  of  Phoenix.  Arizona  of  March  1. 
1971  "Ex-Banker.  FDIC  Casualty.  Gains  In 
Fight  To  Clear  Himself  by  Al  Delugach.  Los 
Angeles  Times  Service".  In  this  vein,  it  at- 
tained circulation  through  your  news  service 
or  that  of  the  Washington  Post— L.  A. 
Times  news  service  throughout  the  country. 

On  February  27.  1971,  I  Ulked  to  both  Mr. 
Stanley  Blbbero  of  the  City  Editor's  desk  of 
your  paper  and  later  to  Mr.  Michael  Hubler. 
through  Mr.  Blbbero.  of  the  L.  A.  Times — 
Po't.  I  advised  both  of  these  gentlemen  of 
the  misleading.  Inaccurate  and  distorted 
aspects  of  your  story.  Mr.  Delugach.  Its 
professed  author,  called  me  on  the  afternocn 
of  March  1.  1971  at  which  time  I  told  him 
that  I  could  not  understand  your  newspaper 
and  service  publishing  such  an  article  with- 
out trying  to  vouch  for  the  other  side.  At 
that  time,  he  stated  he  would  be  Interested 
In  knowing  the  real  facts  from  me.  I  told  him 
it  was  too  late  for  that;  that  I  am  an  attor- 
ney engaged  by  The  Bank  of  Wheeling  in  the 
Molever  litigation  and  I  would  not  try  my 
cases  In  the  newspapers  but  the  objective 
facts  were  here  In  West  Virginia  In  the  vari- 
ous court  flies  in  these  cases  and  they  were 
open  to  him;  that  if  he  had  been  Interested 
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In  a  candid  search  for  the  truth,  it  was  easily 
available  and  not  from  two  thousand  miles 
away.  I  further  stated  that  with  the  libel 
laws  such  r.s  they  are,  I  would  think  that 
you  would  have  been  more  faithful  to  your 
reportorlal  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  article  reflects  the 
litany  of  Molever  In  defense  of  his  admin- 
istration of  The  Bank  of  Wheeling  while  he 
was  Its  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
for  some  sixteen  months.  It  was  under  his 
tenure  that  the  bank's  total  book  capital  of 
some  $493,000  was  Impaired  to  the  amount 
of  some  $480,000.  This  Impairment  was 
chiefly  caused  by  a  large  concentration  of 
loans  on  used  car  conditional  sales  contracts 
for  approximately  one  million  dollars. 

The  mission  of  your  article,  It  seems,  has 
for  its  purpose  to  extol  and  re-establish  Mr. 
Molever  who  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  operation  of  the  bank  and  who, 
since  his  resignation,  has  vowed  to  destroy 
the  institution  that  he  headed. 

Had  you  been  concerned  with  an  objective 
and  candid  search  of  the  facts,  you  would 
have  readily  found  evidence  in  the  court 
proceedings  pending  In  the  West  Virginia 
courts,  both  state  and  federal,  Indicating  that 
your  Informant,  Molever,  had: 

(1)  Obtained  the  charter  of  the  bank 
under  extremely  questionable  circumstances 
in  which  a  check  of  $25,000  featured,  drawn 
on  a  business  of  which  Mr.  Molever  was  the 
owner  and  which  charter  was  obtained  in  an 
administration  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, some  of  whose  prlnciiml  ofBcers  are 
now  sentenced  or  under  Indictment  for 
wrong-doing; 

(2)  While  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  bank,  issued  false  reports  of 
the  bank's  condition; 

(3)  While  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  diverted  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of 
a  loan  of  $45,000  to  a  third  party  to  his  own 
use  and  benefit; 

(4)  While  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  bank,  secured  an  over-subscrip- 
tion of  the  bank's  original  stock  keeping  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  over-subscription  in  his  own  personal 
account  and  manipulated  the  Issuance  of  the 
stock  certificates  to  conform  to  his  wrong- 
doings; 

(5)  While  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  bank,  used  funds  of  the  bank 
on  deposit  In  a  Pittsburgh  correspondent 
bank  for  his  own  personal  use;  and, 

(6)  While  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  he  threatened  his  cashier  and  vice 
president.  Jay  O.  Noel,  with  exposure  of 
extra-marital  activities  and  affairs,  to  secure 
an  exoneration  of  himself  for  the  plight  of 
the  bank  and  total  incrimination  of  Mr.  Noel. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  should  have  in- 
vestigated the  matters  contained  in  a  law 
suit  filed  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Belmont  County,  Ohio  against  I.  M.  Molever. 
defendant.  In  Case  No.  24148,  wherein  a  Judg- 
ment of  $9,000  was  rendered  against  him 
arising  on  a  promissory  note  of  June  14,  1966 
in  that  amount  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  same.  The  Judgment  remains 
unsatisfied.  In  June  1966,  Mr.  Molever  was 
still  the  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  The  Bank  of  Wheeling. 

Your  article  commends  the  happy  home- 
life  of  the  marriage  of  your  Informant.  No 
mention  is  made  of  a  divorce  proceedings 
filed  In  the  Arizona  Superior  Court.  Mari- 
copa County,  Arizona,  Action  No.  I>-118374, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1970.  by  his  wife. 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation  made  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  a 
finding  of  unsafe  and  unsound  practices  and 
order  of  correction  was  Issued  by  it  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1966,  which  among  other 
things,  contained  the  following: 

"(1)  That  I.  M.  Molever  be  removed  from 
any  and  all  connection  with  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  bank  as  director,  officer  or 
employee,  and  that  there  be  taken  all  action 
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necessary  to  assure  the  permanent  and  abso- 
lute elimination  of  the  said  I.  M.  Molever 
from  directly  or  indirectly  participating  in 
or  Influencing  the  policies,  direction,  man- 
agement, operation  or  praictices  of  the  bank; ". 

Sometime  In  December  1966,  the  court  flies 
will  show,  he  attempted  to  secure  the  bank 
nunutes  of  the  bank  to  be  illegally  taken 
from  the  banks  premises  to  a  business  con- 
ducted by  him  in  Wheeling. 

You  premised  your  article  and  the  central 
theme  is  on  a  floor  plan  arrangement  of  the 
Relchart  Furniture  Company  of  which  the 
Messrs.  Levenson  are  officers  and  who  are  also 
directors  of  the  bank,  with  The  Bank  of 
Wheeling  which  you  have  expanded  and  dis- 
torted. Had  you  employed  genuine  concern 
about  this,  the  court  flies  would  have  dis- 
closed that  this  floor  plan  arrangement  has 
been  indulged  in  by  reputable  banks  for 
their  customers;  that  The  Bank  of  Wheeling 
at  no  time  lost  anything  whatever  on  this 
account;  that  the  floor  plan  arrangement  of 
which  you  have  made  so  much  about,  did 
not  contribute  one  Job  or  tittle  to  the  Im- 
pairment of  the  bank's  capital  of  $480,000. 
That  the  floor  plan  matter  was  thoroughly 
investigated  by  the  P.B.I,  at  the  Instance  of 
the  F.D.I.C.  without  adverse  findings;  that 
Mr.  Molever  who  professed  Ignorance  of  the 
arrangement  the  court  flies  will  show  was 
thoroughly  aware  of  it  from  its  Inception  and 
when  the  bank's  condition  surfaced  in  April 
1966.  he  attempted  to  use  it  as  an  instrumen- 
tality against  the  Levensons  to  extract  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  administration 
as  the  bank's  president  and  chief  executive 
officer. 

Yet  you  give  slight  heed  in  your  article  to 
the  chief  and  central  cause  of  the  bank's 
plight  under  Molever's  tenure,  the  loans  on 
used  cars,  all  of  which  arose  during  his  of- 
ficial head  of  the  bank. 

An  honest  pursuit  of  the  facts  on  your 
part  of  the  court  flies  in  West  Virginia  would 
have  revealed  that  although  your  informant, 
Molever,  maintained  his  ignorance  of  these 
loans,  which  were  some  four  hundred,  yet 
he  himself  f>artlcipated  in  many  of  them. 
The  procedures  in  effecting  these  loans  and 
the  supporting  papers  In  connection  with 
them,  a  check  on  your  part  would  have 
disclosed,  demonstrates  an  incredible  lack 
even  of  the  most  rudiment  knowledge  of 
simple  lending  safeguards  for  the  bank  which 
he  headed,  and  he,  at  the  time,  and  had 
been  for  several  years,  a  certifled  public 
accountant. 

You  have  ignored  the  fact  that  when  the 
crisis  of  the  bank  reached  its  climax  in 
August  1966,  Mr.  Molever  contributed  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  re-establish  It.  while  the 
court  records  will  show  that  the  main  con- 
tribution for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
bank  from  the  effects  of  Molever's  tenure  as 
chief  executive  officer  and  president  came 
from  the  Messrs.  Levenson,  whom  your  arti- 
cle attacks,  despite  Mr.  Molever's  unquallfled 
right  to  participate  in  such  contribution. 

All  of  this  could  have  been  ascertained  by 
you  or  your  staff  in  the  West  Virginia 
court  proceedings,  yet  you  chose  to  accept 
slanted,  distorted,  inaccurate  and  fal.se  state- 
ments from  an  informant  some  two  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  the  scene.  You  have 
done  irreparable  harm  to  The  Bank  of 
Wheeling,  its  stockholders  and  depositors,  for 
the  t>ank.  since  the  exodus  of  Molever  has 
been  doing  an  outstanding  service  in  the 
community  despite  his  campaign  of  liti- 
gation to  destroy  It.  You  have  lent  yourself 
to  a  violation  of  a  West  Virginia  statute 
about  false  statements  concerning  banking 
institutions.  It  is  incredible  that  what  is 
considered  a  responsible  news  media  should 
Indulge  in  this  sort  of  reporting. 

Your  article  has  exalted  the  one  whose 
misfeasance  and  nonfeasance  brought  the 
bank  to  Its  condition  reflected  In  the  exami- 
nation In  April  1966  and  has  deprecated  those 
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who  salvaged  it   from  the  consequences  oj 
such  mismanagement. 

The  exercise  of  responsible  Journalism 
should  have  prompted  a  circumspect  and 
candid  search  of  the  facts,  especially  in  the 
sensitive  area  of  banking  where  such  statu- 
tory  prohibition  exists. 

You  may  treat  this  letter  as  part  of  the 
record  of  the  story  you  published  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1971,  and  disseminated  through  your 
services   throughout   the   United  Stales. 
Very   truly  yours, 

Abraham  Pinsky, 
Counsel  for  the  Bank  of  Wheeling. 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  SKI  TRIPS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nashville  Banner  of  March  26  in- 
cluded an  excellent  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Federal  funds  for  ski  trips. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Frivolous  Welfare  Waste 
an  Abuse  of  Trust,"  be  printed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks.  The  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  is  Alvand  C.  Dunkel- 
berger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Frivolous  Welfare  Waste  an  Abuse  o? 
Trust 

Virginia  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  does  not 
speak  for  himself  alone  In  condemning  the 
incident  reported  in  these  words:  "It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  number  of  wel- 
fare recipients  in  New  York  City  have  been 
sent  on  ski  trips  to  Massachusetts,  Vermont 
and  Upstate  New  York." 

The  Virginia  lawmaker  puts  the  onus 
where  it  belongs — not  on  an  outing  of  that 
kind,  nor  on  anyone's  right  to  enjoy  such; 
but  on  the  reported  financing  of  it  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Bronx  Model  Cities 
program  .  .  .  funds  assessed  from  hard- 
working U.S.  taxpayers. 

It  was  precisely  that  kind  of  frivolous  mis- 
treatment of  supervisory  responsibility  that 
resulted  in  the  other  case,  recently  disclosed 
of  a  welfare  family  lodged  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  at  public  expense. 

These  might  be  termed  exaggerated  In- 
stances of  abuse;  but  the  very  fact  that  tliey 
could  happen  Illustrates  the  laxity  that  has 
compounded  this  program  Into  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  rightly  has  called  "a  monstrous 
consuming  outrage."  The  very  fact  that  they 
can  happen — and  inside  the  state  of  which 
he  is  the  Chief  Executive — undoubtedly  ex- 
plains the  concern  of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
for  a  real  reform  movement,  to  take  the 
frivolity  out  of  the  welfare  program. 

The  sentiment  for  that — yes.  the  demand 
for  it — Is  shared  coast  to  coast,  for  It  was  on 
the  West  Coast  that  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
Initiated  the  action  for  a  real  overhaul  of  the 
program.  The  proposal  is  not  to  provide  free 
ski  outings  for  the  relief  clientele,  but  to  pro- 
vide work — the  acceptance  of  which  would 
be  mandatory  for  the  able-bodied  among 
them. 

Senator  Byrd  accents,  as  he  should,  the 
fact  that  conscience  recognizes  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  government  toward  those  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  Incapable  of  earn- 
ing a  living;  but  he  also  stresses  that  "Offl- 
clals  in  charge  of  all  social  welfare  progranis 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  their 
niLssion  Is  to  help  those  who  truly  need  help." 
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•l  think."  he  said  in  a  speech  Thursday 
on  the  Senate  floor,  "that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  getting  fed  up  with  this  kind  of  abuse 
of  trust  by  public  officials — for  it  is  an  abuse 
of  trust  when  officials  permit  the  waste  of  tax 
dollars.'' 

The  case  reported  speaks  for  Itself  as  an 
allegation  of  outrageous  abuse — and  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  reform  which  concerned  tax- 
payers and  officials  on  both  sides  of  the 
party  aiile  are  demanding. 


MANPOWER  SPECIAL  REVENUE 
SHARING  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.    GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,    for   the    benefit   of    my    col- 
leagues, I  am  submitting  for  the  Record 
the  third  research  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  League  of  Cities,  series 
on  the  Nixon  administration's  approach 
to  the  urban  areas.  This  report  docu- 
ments what  are  called  serious  flaws  in 
the  administration's  approach  to  man- 
power problems. 
The  report  follows : 
Manpower  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  of  1971 
background 

The  closing  days  of  the  91  st  Congress  wit- 
nessed considerable  debate  over  reform  of 
the  nation's  manpower  programs.  The  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  the  Employment  and  Man- 
power Act  of  1970  (EMA).  the  product  of  a 
House-Senate  Conference,  only  temporarily 
halted  the  debate.  Several  measures  were 
quickly  Introduced  during  the  opening  days 
of  the  92nd  Congress  (H.R.17 — Perkins;  H.R. 
29— G'Hara;  H.R.  3613— Daniels;  S.  31— Nel- 
son). On  March  16,  the  Administration's 
own  proposal — The  Manpower  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971 — was  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  explaining  his  veto,  the  President  in- 
dicated that  the  EMA  did  "not  achieve  the 
refori"  necessary  to  establish  a  manpower 
program  that  will  serve  the  nation  or  the  in- 
dividual Job  seeker."  He  cited  the  Admin- 
istration's own  manpower  reform  proposal, 
sent  to  Congress  In  August  of  1969,  as  "one 
of  the  three  key  parts  in  a  program  of  fun- 
damental reform."  (The  other  two  were 
revenue  sharing  and  reform  of  the  welfare 
system. ) 

Prom  a  city  perspective  the  Administra- 
tion's 1970  manpower  bill  contained  some 
serious  flaws.  For  example,  while  It  offered 
to  decentralize  control  over  m.anpower  pro- 
gram planning  and  administration,  it  tun- 
neled funds  through  a  state  planning  mech- 
anism. Also,  while  it  gave  ultimate  responsi- 
bility to  a  local  government,  it  held  It  ac- 
countable for  planning  on  an  SMSA-wide 
basis,  well  beyond  Its  Jurisdiction.  Pinall:-, 
the  Administration  proposal  contained  no 
provusion  for  a  public  service  emplovment 
program 

In  the  interim,  between  the  Introduction  of 
the  Administration's  bill  and  the  veto  of  the 
EMA.  a  gradual  change  became  evident  in  the 
Administration's  position  on  manpower  re- 
form. It  supported  the  House-passed  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  (CMA),  the  Presi- 
dent considering  It  to  have  included  "many 
of  the  structural  reform  features   |he]   felt 
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to  be  essential."  For  example,  the  CMA  con- 
solidated legislative  authority  for  manpower 
programs  by  replacing  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  sub- 
stantially amending  Title  I-A  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  It  decate- 
gorized  many  of  the  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams and  provided  authority  for  compre- 
hensive manpower  programs  under  the  prime 
sponsorship  of  local  general  government.  It 
gave  loc.\l  government  preference  over  state 
government  when  both  applied  for  prime 
sponsorship  over  the  same  geographic  area.  It 
gave  local  general  governments  with  a  popu- 
lation of  100.000  or  more  eligibility  for  prime 
sponsorship.  Finally,  it  provided  for  a  con- 
siderable public  service  employment  program 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  FY  '72. 

Hence,  a  basic  question  to  be  considered  In 
analyzing  the  Administration's  latest  proposal 
is  the  extent  to  which  It  maintains  the  posi- 
tions supported  in  the  CMA  of  manpower  re- 
form, direct  funding  to  cities  for  prime  spon- 
sorship of  comprehensive  manpower  programs 
and  a  clear  recognition  of  the  need  to  Include 
a  public  service  employment  option  in  com- 
prehensive manpower  reform. 

THE     administration's     1971     BILL 

The  Administration  bill  (H.R.  6181,  S. 
1243)  Intends  to  reorganize  the  delivery 
systems  of  manpower  training,  related  and 
supportive  services.  By  repealing  the  MDTA 
of  1962  as  amended  and  Title  I  A,  B,  &  E 
of  EOA  of  1964,  it  decentralizes  and  decate- 
gorizes  manpower  planning  and  services  to 
local  eligible  Jurisdictions.  While  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  accompanying  manpower  message 
to  Congress  and  in  his  FY  1972  budget  calls 
for  $2  billion,  no  dollar  amount  is  cited  in 
the  bill.  With  85  ^r  of  whatever  monies  avail- 
able going  to  eligible  sponsors  and  15 '7  for 
activities  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  bill  provides  broad  discretion  as 
to  the  various  uses  of  the  shared  revenues 
provided  that  they  adhere  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's general  philosophy  that  manpower 
programs  are  a  transitional  process  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  in  security  self- 
sustaining  public  and  private  employment. 
Although  there  Is  no  ceiling  on  wages,  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  to  each  participant  for  only 
104  weeks. 

ELICIBrLITY 

Eligible   prime   sponsors   include: 

1.  States,  for  those  areas  of  the  state  not 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  local  sponsors; 

2.  Units  of  local  government  with  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000  or  more  persons  which  are 
cities  or  counties  (population  exclusive  of 
eligible  cities)  or  other  units  of  government 
with  powers  similar  to  a  city; 

3.  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
in  which  no  single  unit  of  government  Is 
eligible  and  in  which  75  ""r  of  the  combined 
populations  form  a  consortium; 

4.  Combinations  including  at  least  one 
eligible  unit  of  local  government  forming  a 
consortium. 

A  manpower  consortium  formed  pursuant 
to  example  4  (above)  and  constituting  a  de- 
fined labor  market  area  would  receive  a  10% 
bonus  of  funds  than  normally  entitled. 
(Note:  These  funds  come  from  the  85'"^  na- 
tional allocation  rather  than  the  15 '"r  re- 
served for  the  Secretary.)  Allocations  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  number  of  persons  In 
the  labor  force,  or  unemployed,  and  of  low 
Income  residents  over  16  years  of  age  as 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Until  such  time  as  a  local  unit  is  eligible 
or  if  a  unit  refuses  funds  under  this  bill  the 
moneys  would  be  added  to  the  state  share  for 
discretionary  use  in  manpower  programs. 

COORDINATION 

While  no  one  local  unit  Is  mandated  as 
the  coordinating  agent  the  bill  requires: 
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A  mutual  exchange  of  state  and  local  plans 
two  months  prior  to  the  fiscal  year,  and  an 
exchange  of  comments  on  the  plans  one 
month  prior  to  the  fiscal  year. 

Recipients  to  coordinate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  with  similar  services  provided 
by  other  public  or  private  agencies  under 
other  statutory  authority  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  program  in  a  shared 
Jurisdiction. 

ANALTSIS     OF     LOCAL     IMPACT 

The  bill  does  not  categorize  any  function 
or  program  and  leaves  it  up  to  the  local  Juris- 
diction to  articulate  Its  own  priorities.  Given 
the  opportunity  to  develop  expertise  In  those 
areas  previously  monopolized  by  State  Em- 
ployment Services,  the  local  prime  sponsors 
appear  to  have  considerable  autonomy.  In- 
deed, In  briefing  sessions,  responsible  spokes- 
men for  the  Administration  have  asserted 
forthrlghtly  that  the  local  plan  will  prevail 
with  or  without  concurrence  by  state  or  fed- 
eral authorities.  However,  given  the  require- 
ments to  coordinate  (mentioned  above)  and 
particularly  the  stipulation  that  state  agen- 
cies shall  comment  and  make  recommenda- 
tions about  duplication  of  services,  capacity, 
coordination,  and  integration  with  state  pro- 
vided employment  and  manpower  services, 
the  question  of  an  Indirect  state  veto  over 
local  activities  becomes  a  possibility  at  least 
until  the  Administration  makes  clear  its  In- 
tention to  permit  local  plans  to  prevail.  If 
this  becomes  firm,  the  desirability  of  this 
aspect  of  the  bill  for  local  government  Is  evi- 
dent and  constitutes  a  radical  and  satisfying 
change  from  past  practice. 

While  the  $2  billion  figure  has  been  artic- 
ulated, a  reliable  determinatioji  of  the  ap- 
plicable resources  available  will  not  be  clear 
until  a  dollar  amount  is  appropriated  for  the 
bill.  Then  too,  this  Is  a  calendar  year  bill 
effective  January  1,  1972  with  potential  fiscal 
year  linkages  problem.* 

Revenues  shared  under  the  bill  can  be  used 
for  a  transitional  public  service  employment 
program.  The  monies  for  this  transitional 
program  would  come  from  a  city's  existing  al- 
location for  ongoing  programs,  not  from  a 
new  infiux  of  funds  as  provided  In  the  pend- 
ing emergency  PSE  legislation  (the  Nelson, 
Perkins,  O'Hara  and  Daniels  bills  discussed 
above).  With  benefits  for  any  one  public 
service  employee  Lmlted  to  two  years,  the 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971  can 
provide -continuity  for  an  ongoing  PSE  pro- 
gram. l>unding  Is  available  for  PSE  slots,  but 
an  individual  public  service  employee  must 
be  moved  out  of  the  public  service  position 
(by  securing  a  regular  government  or  private 
Industry  position  or  being  terminated)  after 
two  years  If  the  city  wishes  to  retain  federal 
funding  for  the  position. 

Since  the  Secretary  determines  ellgibilliy 
based  on  evidence  that  a  local  Jurisdiction  Is 
to  carry  out  the  activities  provided  by  this 
Act  under  state  or  local  law.  conflicts  may 
arise  from  conflicting  state-local  Jurisdic- 
tional legislation.  Those  funds  normally  go- 
ing to  those  declared  ineligible  or  those  units 
refusing  to  participate  will  be  allotted  to  the 
state  for  discretionary  use  anywhere  In  the 
state.  The  stale  share,  when  not  utilized,  will 
revert  to  the  Secretary  for  discretionary  us 3 
anywhere  in  the  Nation. 

THE    FEDERAL    ROLE 

The  list  of  special  activities  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  to  conduct  reflects  the 
Administration's  Intent  to  reduce  the  federal 
role  In  establishing  specific  national  man- 
power policies  and  to  put  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  a  supportive  role  vit-a-vis  stale 
and  local  manpower  policies  and  programs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  national  computerized 
Job  bank,  the  bill  does  not  Instruct  the  Sec- 
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retary  to  conduct  any  specific  programs.  He 
can,  however,  "establish  programs  deslcned 
to  assure  that  manpower  programs  contrib- 
ute fully  to  national  policy  objectives,"  In- 
cluding activities  which  the  bill  authorizes 
states  and  localities  to  conduct.  Since  only 
15%  of  the  manpower  funds  (or  W67  million 
If  $1.78  billion  Is  appropriated  for  FY  72) 
would  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  It  Is  un- 
likely that  any  program  would  be  very  large. 
If  any  of  the  activities  are  of  a  health,  edu- 
cation or  welfare  character,  the  Secretary 
must  obtain  prior  concurrence  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW. 

Most  of  the  activities  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary Is  responsible  are  supportive  in  nature. 
They  Include:  1)  providing  training  and 
technical  assistance:  2)  conducting  man- 
power research  and  demonstration  and  pilot 
programs;  3)  developing  labor  market  infor- 
mation on  a  national,  state,  local  or  other 
Impropriate  basis;  and  4)  securing  data  to 
evaluate  the  relative  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, comparative  effectiveness  of  activities 
funded  by  the  Act. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  charged  with  certain 
oversight  responsibilities.  The  most  signifi- 
cant one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cities 
concerns  activities  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  (enabling  act  for  the  state  em- 
ployment services).  The  Secretary  must  as- 
sure that  services  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  "are  made  available  in  a  man- 
ner that  contributes,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  to  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  program  In  each  juris- 
diction served  by  a  recipient  of  funds  under 
this  Act."  Although  this  provision  Is  not  as 
comprehensive  as  last  year's  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act,  which  cjcplicitly  required 
state  plans  to  assure  that  Wagner-Peyser 
activities  would  be  conducted  so  as  to  pro- 
vide coordinated  assistance  to  participants, 
it  does  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  man- 
date to  require  similar  assurances  from  the 
states.  It  would  thus  reduce  the  favored 
position  which  State  Employment  Services 
have  enjoyed.  iThe  burden  of  coordination 
would  be  more  equally  distributed  between 
states  and  localities. 

EMKKGENCT    TRAINING 

Concern  over  the  unemployment  rate  has 
popularized  the  concept  of  a  "trigger"  mecha- 
nism which  provides  an  increase  of  federal 
funds  for  manpower  programs  when  the  un- 
employment rate  reaches  a  certain  level, 
l^inds  made  available  in  this  fashion  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  cyclical  rather  than 
chronic  unemployment  which  afflicts  the 
disadvantaged.  The  Administration's  original 
manpower  bill  and  the  bill  which  President 
Nixon  vetoed  last  December  contained  such 
trigger  provisions.  There  are  several  bills 
In  Congress,  notably  Sen.  Nelson's  "Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971"  (S.  31)  and 
Rep.  Carl  Perkins'  "Employment  Act  of  1971" 
(H.R.  17)  which  would  provide  emergency 
assistance. 

The  President's  Manpower  Revenue  Shar- 
ing bin  also  Includes  an  automatic  "trig- 
ger" to  be  invoked  when  the  national  un- 
employment rate  reaches  4%  %  or  more  for 
three  consecutive  months.  It  grants  the 
Secretary  authority  to  obligate  up  to  10% 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  other  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  bill.  The  money 
would  be  distributed  to  areas  of  high  un- 
employment, but  there  Is  no  requirement 
that  it  be  divided  according  to  the  severity 
of  local  unemployment. 

Worth  noting  is  the  effective  date  for 
the  trigger  funds  provisions:  July  1,  1972. 
This  contrasts  markedly  with  the  bills  of 
Senator  Nelson  and  Representative  Perkins 
both  of  which  would  be  effective  immediately 
upon  enactment. 

Because  the  President's  trigger  provision 
would  not  be  effective  until  FY  '73,  It  is  im- 
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possible  to  compute  how  much  money  would 
be  available.  However,  it  is  Instructive  to 
compare  the  amount  that  would  be  avail- 
able. If  the  trigger  were  effective  January  1, 
1972,  with  the  amounts  Senator  Nelson's  and 
Representative  Perkins'  bills  would  author- 
ize. Using  the  FY  '72  Budget  as  a  source, 
this  amount  can  be  broken  down  as  follows: 
Titles  I   and   II   budget   au- 

tnorlty $1,  565,  000,  0(X) 

New  special  revenue  sharing 

request   -- 217,000,000 

Total    authnrlty    pro- 
posed          1,782,000.000 

Trigger    .10 

Available  under  trigger 

provision      178,200,000 

This  amount  is  substantially  less  than  the 
minimum  amount — $500,000,000 — available 
for  the  first  full  year  under  Senator  Nelson's 
bill  and  the  $1,000,000,000  available  under 
Representative  Perkins'  bill. 

Another  significant  difference  between  the 
bills  in  Congress  and  the  President's  bill  ap- 
pears in  the  intended  uses  of  the  trigger 
funds. 

Both  Senator  Nelson's  and  Representative 
Perkins'  bills  earmark  the  trigger  funds  for 
public  service  emplojraient.  Thus  they  estab- 
lish a  national  commitment  to  the  concept 
of  public  service  employment.  They  also  deal 
with  two  problems  at  once:  the  high  unem- 
ployment rate  and  the  need  for  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  at  the  local  level.  These  two  Issues 
were  treated  separately  In  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act  vetoed  by  President  Nixon 
last  December.  That  bill  contained  a  sep- 
arate public  service  employment  program 
with  its  own  authorization  In  addition  to  a 
trigger  provision  which  did  not  specify  ac- 
tivities which  trigger  funds  should  support. 

Like  the  Employment  and  Manpower  Act 
and  In  line  with  the  Administration's  com- 
mitment to  devolve  policy  decision-making 
upon  states  and  local  governments.  President 
Nixon's  manpower  bill  does  not  earmark  the 
trigger  funds  for  a  particular  activity  i.e. 
public  service  employment.  However,  in  his 
manpower  message  the  President  linked  the 
concept  of  public  service  employment  with 
his  discussion  of  the  trigger  provision.  "State 
and  local  government,"  he  said,  "might 
choose  to  use  these  funds  to  create  tem- 
porary public  service  Jobs  to  offjet  the  rise 
in  unemployment"  In  addition  to  using  the 
regular  shared  revenues  for  that  purpose. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  President 
considers  the  trigger  provision  in  his  bill  an 
alternative  to  the  bills  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Nelson  and  Rep.  Perkins 

TRANSmONAI,    ACTrVITIES 

At  the  time  that  the  President's  manpower 
bill  would  go  Into  effect — January  1.  1972 — 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  would  be  repealed.  Total  revenues  shared 
for  the  balance  of  FY  '72  would  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  appropriations  for  the  whole 
fiscal  year  under  the  manpower  specisU  rev- 
enue sharing  act  and  statutes  repealed  by 
the  Act.  Obligations  made  wlth!;^.  a  local 
Jurisdiction  before  December  31.  1971  would 
be  charged  against  Its  shared  revenues. 

As  of  January  1,  1972  a  locality  would  be 
able  to  assume  responsibility  for  all  MDTA** 
EOA  grants  within  its  Jurisdiction.  It  may 
terminate  or  continue  any  grant  i*  wishes. 
If  it  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  a 
grant,  the  grant  -.hall  continue  until  it  runs 
out,  but  not  beyond  December  31.  1972. 

No  advance  planning  funds  are  Included  In 
the  bill  to  provide  local  governments  with 
the  capacity  to  evaluate  the  programs  for 
which  they  would  assume  responsibility.  Nor 
are  any  funds  for  administrative  purposes 
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provided  by  the  Act.  Localities  would  have 
to  provide  the  admlalstratlve  capability. 


MRS.    SHIRLEY    C.    MAYBIN 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

I.V  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  equal  rights  for  wom- 
en amendment  to  the  Constitution,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  a  sign  of  the  changing  times  in 
South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Shirley  C.  Maybin, 
of  Columbia,  is  an  auditor  for  the  South 
Carolina  Mental  Health  Commission. 
Mrs.  Maybin  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
busine.ss  administration  from  Newberry 
College  and  has  been  working  in  our 
State  government  for  the  past  11  years. 
She  is  presently  involved  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  State  budget  for  the  men- 
tal health  commission. 

Mrs.  Maybin  is  the  only  woman  audi- 
tor working  for  the  mental  health  com- 
mission, but  she  represents  the  women 
in  our  State  who  are  able  to  obtain 
careers  of  distinction.  Although  she  is 
just  one  of  few  women  auditors  in  the 
State,  women  in  South  Carolina  are  pro- 
ductive citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Financial 
Records  Her  Respor.  ibility,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  26  edition  of  the 
State  newspaper,  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Woman    Auditor:    Financial    Records   Hmi 
REspoNSiBiLrry 

(By  Karen  Metcalfe) 

Mrs.  Shirley  C.  Maybin  has  learned  how  to 
get  along  with  men.  She's  had  to.  since  she  \t 
one  of  the  few.  If  not  the  only,  woman  audi- 
tor in  the  state. 

Mrs.  Maybin,  who  is  an  auditor  for  the 
S.C.  Mental  Health  Commission,  noted  that 
she  has  not  found  any  hidden  difficulties  be- 
cause of  her  sex  and  the  position  she  has. 

"All  the  other  auditors  I  know  are  men, 
it's  true,"  she  said  sheepishly,  "but  I've  never 
thought  It  was  unusual  that  I  was  a  woman 
auditor." 

Mrs.  Maybin,  who  works  out  of  her  office 
in  Columbia  but  travels  around  to  the 
state's  14  mental  health  centers  and  clinic* 
to  check  their  records,  has  been  employed  by 
the  state  government  service  for  approxi- 
mately 11  years,  although  she  has  only  been 
in  her  present  poet  with  the  state  mental 
health  commission  for  the  past  ten  months. 

A  graduate  of  Newberry  College  with  a 
B.S.  degree  In  Business  Administration,  the 
brunette  auditor  noted  that  she  was  one  of 
few  women  enrolled  In  the  upper  level  busi- 
ness courses  at  the  CoUege. 

But  she  said  that  she  exjjerienced  no  diffi- 
culty because  of  the  absence  of  female  class- 
mates, and  added  that  she  "never  thought  U 
very  unusual." 

"There  were  quite  a  few  girls  in  the  first 
year  courses,"  Mrs.  Maybin  said,  but  added 
that  the  girls  were  required  to  take  the 
courses  to  get  proper  credit  In  their  cur- 
riculum, especially  two-year  secretarial 
course. 
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■I  started  out  in  th.it  two-year  course,  but 
got  interested  in  the  accounting  procedures 
and  decided  to  go  ahead  and  get  my  four 
year  degree,"  she  added. 

Mrs  Maybin  iccomplished  her  goal,  which 
few  other  fema'.es  htive  chosen  as  theirs. 

'I've  never  met  another  woman  auditor." 
Mrs.  Maybin  admits,  "but  I'm  sure  there  are 

some  " 

I   thoroughly    enjoy    my    work   with    the 
"'rflental  health  people  and  I've  recently  be- 
come  mvilved    in   work.ng   up   the    1970-71 
budget  for  the  Mental  Health  Department," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Maybin  said  that  she  has  received 
Bome  off  the  cuff  comments  about  her  being 
an  auditor. 

•Sometimes  people  are  surprised  when 
they  meet  me.  but  they  usually  Just  Joke 
about  me  being  the  best  lookins  auditor 
they've  ever  had,  or  something  like  that,"  she 
said. 


OUTLINE     OF     GROWTH     OP     THE 
ATLANTIC   UNION   RESOLUTION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLir^.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  each 
session  of  Congress  since  1949,  the  At- 
lantic Union  Resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced. When  it  was  first  introduced  in 
1949,  only  five  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  initially  cosponsored. 
Since  then,  support  has  grown  substan- 
tially to  the  point  where  today  more 
than  one-foui'th  of  the  entire  House 
have  sponsored  it.  In  the  following  ar- 
ticle, Clarence  Streit  outlines  the  growth 
of  support  for  the  Atlantic  Union  Res- 
olution. Then,  with  an  ironical  touch. 
Mr.  Streit  speculates  about  the  reasons 
which  have  caused  the  Western  world 
to  shy  away  from  the  federation  ap- 
proach to  intemational  problems  and  to 
take  the  more  difficult  paths  'ivhich  have 
too  often  led  to  war  and  economic  col- 
lapse. I  commend  these  two  articles  to 
you  for  yoiu-  reading : 
Atlantic    Union    Resolution    Scales    High 

New  Pe.^k  in  House  As   112  Renew  It — 

Spo.'vsors  Expect  Earlt  Hearings 

The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  reintro- 
duced ir.  the  House  on  Feb.  17  had  71  co- 
sponscrs — the  most  ever  on  the  first  day.  Only 
a  month  later  they  had  Increased  by  more 
than  50  per  cent  to  a  much  greater  record- 
breaking  total — 112. 

The  records  broken  were  set  In  the  pre- 
vious Congress  There  the  same  resolution 
was  introduced  on  June  5 — much  later  in  the 
session— by  70  cosponsors.  They  rose  to  91 
before  it  ended. 

The  first  Atlantic  Union  Resolution,  which 
Senator  Est*s  Kefauver  led  in  introducing  in 
Congress  July  26,  1949,  had  20  sponsors  in 
the  Senate  and  five  in  the  House.  The  only 
one  of  the  five  still  In  the  House  Is  Hale 
Boggs  iD.,  La.),  who  is  now  the  Majority 
Leader.  By  the  end  of  that  Congress  the  five 
had  risen  to  67  "supporters:"  these  included 
62  more  who  had  announced  that  they  would 
vote  for  it.  One  of  them  Is  now  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou.se,  Carl  Albert. 

The  same  text  was  re-Introduced  Jan.  15, 
1951.  this  time  with  nine  cosponsors  In  the 
Hot«e.  The  chief  sponsors  again  Included 
R«p.  Boggs;  two  others  were  Mike  Mansfield. 
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now  Senate  Majority  Leader,  and  Christian 
Herter,  later  Secretary  of  State.  Before  that 
Congress  ended,  102  other  Congressmen  had 
announced  their  support  of  the  bill;  Rep. 
Albert  was  again  among  them. 

These  figures — and  the  footnote  which  ex- 
plains the  difference  between  "cosponsor- 
Bhip"  and  'support" — indicate  how  Impres- 
sive the  present  number  of  cosponsors  Is.  The 
proposal's  phenomenal  gain  in  strengrth  this 
year  la  even  more  Impressive  when  one  digs 
deeper.  For  one  thing,  15  of  the  previous 
list  are  no  longer  in  the  House:  some  have 
gone  to  other  pKMltlons,  a  few  retired,  and 
the  rest  lost  In  the  election  (though  none 
was  attacked  for  supporting  this  bill ) .  Since 
the  present  text  was  Introduced  in  1965,  35 
more  have  left  the  House — a  total  of  50  who 
have  had  to  be  replaced  since  1965  by  new 
supporters,  plus  still  more  to  reach  the  pres- 
ent record  total. 

Only  a  fifth  of  the  new  ooeponsors  are 
freshmen.  The  others  Include  nine  who  have 
been  elected  to  six  or  more  terms.  The  seniors 
among  them  are  Edward  Garmatz  (D.,  Md.). 
who  Is  In  his  13th  term;  Mrs.  Edith  Green 
(D.,  Ore.)  and  Charles  Vanlk  (D.,  Ohio) .  both 
In  their  9th  term;  Mrs.  Florence  Dwyer  (R., 
N.J.)  8th  term;  and  Cornelius  Gallagher  (D.. 
N.J.)  and  Alexander  Plrnle  (R.,  N.Y.),  7th 
term.  Including  previous  coep>onsor8,  there 
are  now  56  who  have  been  elected  from  six 
to  14  times. 

Power  goes  v?lth  seniority  In  OongresB — 
and  so  the  resolution  Is  now  stronger  not 
only  In  the  number  of  cosponsors  but  In 
the  positions,  experience  and  influence  they 
have.  They  Include  the  chairmen  of  six  House 
Committees.  All.  of  course,  are  Democrats, 
since  their  party  controls  Congrees.  Here  they 
are: 

Chet  Hollfleld  (California),  and  Melvln 
Price  (niinols).  Congressmen  since  1943  and 
1945,  have  both  backed  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution  since  1949 — hence  the  three  dia- 
monds after  their  names  in  our  cover's 
Oolden  Book.  Rep.  Hollfleld  heads  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  to  which 
President  Nixon's  plan  for  twislc  re-structur- 
Ing  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  referred.  On 
becoming  its  chairman  this  year  he  resigned 
as  House  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee;  Rep.  Price  has  succeeded 
him  in  this  post.  He  also  heads  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
and  is  No.  2  Democrat  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Rep.  Garmatz  heads  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

John  Blatnlk  (Minnesota),  who  has 
backed  the  resolution  since  1955 — hence  the 
diamond  after  his  name  In  the  Golden 
Book — chairs  Public  Works. 

Thaddeus  Dulskl  (New  York)  heads  the 
Post  Office  Committee. 

Claude  Pepper  (Florida)  chairs  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime.  Although  not  among 
the  "diamond"  cosponsors  he  Is.  In  a  way, 
the  "daddy  of  them  all."  He  urged  Atlantic 
Union  as  early  as  1944,  when  a  Senator, 
speaking  then  at  the  Federal  Union  con- 
vention. He  lost  his  Senate  seat  In  1950  on 
other  issues,  and  was  lat«r  elected  to  the 
House.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Its  Rules 
Committee. 

For  the  minority,  the  most  powerful  com- 
mittee post  is  that  of  "ranking"  Republi- 
can— the  one  who  would  be  chairman  If  his 
party  won  the  Hotise  In  the  1972  election. 
Four  of  the  sponsors  have  this  seat  of  power : 
Mrs.  Dwyer  is  Chairman  HoUfleld's  opposite 
number,  and  Robert  Corbett  (Pennsylvsinla) 
Is  Chairman  Dulski's.  Albert  Qule  (Minne- 
sota) Is  top  Republican  In  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  as  are  James  Pulton 
(Pennsylvania)  in  the  Science  and  Aero- 
nautics Committee  and  Charles  Tcague  (Cali- 
fornia) In  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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A  n.tir.ber  of  Democratic  sponsors  rank 
next  to  their  committee  chairman.  The  most 
important  of  these,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  resolution,  is  Clement  J.  Zablockl  (Wis- 
consin) ,  who  has  thl3  seat  In  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  which  it  has  been  re- 
ferred. His  active  support  of  the  bUl  goes 
back  to  1955. 

Ten  more  of  this  committe's  38  members 
are  sponsors  of  the  bill:  Democrats  Pascell. 
Praser  (a  chief  sponsor).  Dlggs.  Gallagher 
and  NiX;  Republicans  Plndley  and  Morse 
(Chief  sponsors),  Broomfleld.  Pulton  and 
Haljjern. 

The  Committee's  chairman.  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  (Pennsylvania)  has  promised  to  hold 
hearings  early  this  year,  according  to  a  chief 
sponsor.  To  expedite  action,  these  will  prob- 
ably be  held  by  a  subcommittee.  The  proposal 
has  had  full  committee  hearings  in  previous 
sessions,  making  most  members  familiar  with 
it,  and  subcommittee  hearings  would  keep 
It  from  being  delayed  by  the  Foreign  Aid  blU 
too  long  for  action — as  happened  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress.  The  present  delay  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  committee  hasn't  yet 
fully  organized  Its  10  subcommittees.  Their 
chairmen  were  recently  named,  but  their 
members  are  not  expected  to  be  chosen  be- 
fore April.  The  sponsors  hope  for  hearings 
later  that  month — another  record. 

The  sponsors  form  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  House— 30  per  cent  of  Its  Democrats 
and  20  per  cent  of  Its  Republicans. 

They  come  from  28  states — from  Alaska  to 
Florida,  and  Maine  to  California.  New  York 
leads  with  19  of  its  41,  California  Is  second 
with  15  out  of  38.  and  Michigan,  which  last 
year  hiul  only  five  of  its  19,  now  ranks  third 
with  12.  There  follow  Pennsylvania,  with  9 
of  Its  27:  New  Jersey,  8  of  16;  Massachusetts, 
7  of  12;  and  Minnesota.  6  of  8. 

Re-lntroductlon  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
Is  expected  later. 

Why  Do  John  Q..  Congress  &  Nixon  Keep 
Trying  the  Hardest  Ways  First? 

The  question  posed  above  keeps  pestering 
me,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year.  I  still  don't  know  the  answer. 
And  so  I  ask  you : 

Why  is  It  that  so  many  of  us — high,  low 
and  in  between — when  facing  a  vital  prob- 
lem, start  so  often  by  brushing  aside  the 
safer,  saner,  easier,  solution  and  plunge  for 
one  that  Is  obviously  riskier,  costlier,  harder? 

Why  do  people  reject  the  way  that  has  suc- 
cessfully stood  stiff  test*,  and  try  one  that 
often  ended  In  disaster? 

Why  do  they  shy,  Uke  a  horse  at  a  flutter- 
ing paper,  from  the  approach  that  costs 
virtually  nothing  In  gold  and  and  grief, 
and  go  for  one  that  clearly  will  cost  Incal- 
culably? 

Why.  why,  why  do  they — espsclally  those 
elected  to  positions  of  high  responsibility  for. 
and  to,  their  fellow-cttlzens — take,  when 
faced  with  a  major  yet  simple  choice,  take 
the  worst  way  first,  and  rarely  try  for  the 
best  one  until  disasters  drive  them  (O  para- 
dox!) "out  of  their  minds"? 

Three  Current  Examples  of  this  Polly.  Do 
you  think  these  questions  absurd — at  least  aa 
regards  the  great  men? 

Man  calls  even  the  lowliest  of  men,  "homo 
sapiens."  For  the  most  sapient  of  our  species 
to  make  such  absurd  choices  on  the  moet 
vital  matters,  and  do  this  repeatedly,  must 
seem  to  the  sane  too  crazy  to  be  true.  Yet  I 
have  seen  this  folly  often  in  the  greatest  af- 
fairs of  state  In  the  past  half  century — ever 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  get  a  news  re- 
porter's Job.  I  sometimes  wonder  If  It  Isn't  a 
Law  of  Nature,  something  It's  hopeless  to 
alter.  But  I  can't  believe  that,  for — as  even 
the  most  man-j)olluted  stream  knows — the 
Law  of  Nature  is  to  follow  the  course  of  least 
resistance. 
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An  event  we  report  In  the  next  10  pages 
will  help  me  give  three  current  examples  of 
homo  sapiens'  unsaplent  unnatural  pench- 
ant for  taking  the  most  resistant  course. 

1.  The  Ho  (and  Woe»  Gee.  Men!  Trail  to 
Freedom  &  Peace  My  first  example  Is  of 
course  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  1954.  1962,  1965. 
1969  and  1971  (and  the  years  in  between)  the 
U.S.  people  and  their  Congress  and  Presi- 
dents have  had  the  choice  between  two  ways 
to  give  freedom  and  peace  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial power  they  need  to  endure. 

One  was  the  Old  World  way  of  seeking 
this  strength  from  use  of  armed  force. 
Whether  tried  by  autocrats  of  Japan.  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  or  by  democratic  govern- 
ments In  Britain  and  France.  It  Invariably 
l^d  In  the  end  ruin. 

The  other  choice  was  the  bloodless  yet 
revolutionary  New  World  way  of  gaining  this 
strength  by  peaceful,  mutually  agreed  Fed- 
eration of  Free  Peoples.  In  other  terms.  It 
was  between  the  way  of  the  absolute  sover- 
eign, whether  potentate  or  democratic  na- 
tion, or  the  way  that  makes  the  citizen  the 
sovereign,  both  within  and  between  democ- 
racies— the  federal  way  that  unites  the 
citizens,  by  state  and  Inter-state  govern- 
ment, dividing  power  between  them  In 
whichever  way  will  best  assure  the  citizen's 
life  and  liberty. 

Clearly  a  Federal  Union  of  the  democ- 
racies of  the  Atlantic  community  would 
put  immensely  greater  power  behind  free- 
dom and  peace  than  would  anything  that 
the  U.S.  could  by  armed  force  in  Southeast 
Asia.  A  proposal  for  a  convention  to  ex- 
plore this  federal  way  was  offered  President. 
Congress  and  People  before  1954,  and  ever 
since 

General  Elsenhower  told  me  In  1951  such 
a  Union  would  let  us  cut  our  defense  costs 
"by  half."  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
once  told  me  that,  although  he  couldn't  Join 
Its  cosponsors.  for  certain  Texas  reasons,  I 
"could  be  sure"  he  "would  be  there  when  it" 
came  to  voting.  Senator  Nixon  cosponsored 
the  1951  resolution;  he  strongly  urged  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  1966  one. 

Yet  the  choice  taken  was  for  the  Viet- 
nam way  to  safeguard  freedom  and  peace — 
taken  with  the  approval  of  many  Senators 
who  now  urge.  "Turn  beck!" — but  do  not 
yet  with  such  paseion  urge  turning  to  At- 
lantic Union. 

Obviously.  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
— whether  at  Nixon  or  at  Hatfleld-McGovern 
temp^o — Involves  risk  of  gravely  weakening 
the  psychological  strength  freedom  needs  to 
preserve  Itself  and  peace.  Renewed  bitter 
division  in  the  U.S.,  or  debacle  and  blood- 
bath in  Southeast  Asia  could  encourage 
Moscow  to  advance  In  the  Mideast,  even  to 
nuclear  showdown.  Both  the  President  and 
his  Senate  opponents  could  lessen  greatly 
the  risks  in  their  Vietnam  policy,  and  win 
wider  public  backing,  by  supplementing  it 
with  a  move  to  speed  approval  of  the  res- 
olution to  explore  the  hope  of  giving  liberty 
Federation  of  the  Free's  decisive  power. 

Instead  of  urging  this  constructive,  risk- 
less  move,  the  President  and  his  opposition 
have  thus  far  chosen  to  run  the  grim  risks 
Inherent  in  the  former's  Cambodian-Laotian 
Incursions  and  in  the  latter's  insistence  on 
an  early  withdrawal  date,  unsafeguarded 
against  debacle  In  the  Par  East  and  nuclear 
confrontation  in  the  Mideast.  Yet  the  At- 
lantic Union  bin,  which  Vietnam  now  leads 
both  sides  to  ignore,  has  long  been  backed 
by  bSth;   they  could  easily  unite  on  it. 

2.  Curbing  Inflation  ...  3.  Preventing  a 
Crash.  I  have  no  space  for  these  examples 
of  the  current  folly — but  happily  Rep  Find- 
ley,  In  introducing  the  Atlantic  Union  reso- 
lution dealt  fully  with  No.  2.  and  to  some 
extent  with  No.  3.  I  warmly  recommend  that 
you  read  his  speech  ip.  4) — especially  the 
part  on  Inflation  ip.  6).  It  tells  whv  the  rem- 
edies cho.sen  are  worsening  it.  and  how  Fed- 
eration of  the  Free  turned  dangerous  Infla- 
tion into  enduring  prosperity  for  the  13 
States  -and  can  do  th!.;  for  us  and  all  NATO 
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Why  Risk  Wolsey's  Lament?  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  also  began  by  choosing  the  riskiest  road. 
It  left  him  in  his  old  age  naked  to  his  ene- 
mies .  .  .  remembered  now  mainly  for  his 
dying  lament:  "Had  I  but  served  my  God 
with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  King  ...   I" 

As  a  friend,  I  hope  that  President  Nixon 
and  Senators  Church,  Cooper,  Fulbrlght. 
Hatfield.  McGovern  and  Mansfield — to  name 
no  more — will  never  come  to  some  para- 
phrase of  the  Wolsey  lament.  Whatever  risk 
they  may  see  In  shifting  part  of  their  weight 
from  their  divergent  Vietnam  policies  back 
to  their  Atlantic  Union  approach,  they  can 
run  this  risk,  I  think,  witli  no  fear  of  re- 
morse later.  Can  any  satisfaction  they  gain 
via  Vietnam  possibly  be  half  as  lasting  as 
they'll  win  by  helpinsr  federate  the  free'' 

On  our  cover  we  give  the  names  of  the 
great  company  of  House  Sponsors  of  the  1971 
Atlantic  Union  Resolution  ...  in  a  Golden 
Book.  In  so  doHK,  I  venture  to  say  that  we 
give  on  the  spot  the  verdict  of  posterity. 
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PRESIDENT    URGED    TO    RESTORE 
MASS   TRANSIT   FUNDS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  63 
colleagues  joined  me  in  writins;  to  the 
President  urging  that  he  restore  the  $200 
million  cut  from  thi.s  year's  urban  mass 
transportation  program's  budget.  Subse- 
quent to  my  remarks  of  March  25  an- 
nouncing this,  an  additional  six  col- 
leagues have  joined  in  signing  the  letter. 

Therefore,  I  pjsk  permission  that  our 
letter  be  reprinted  at  this  time  ■with  the 
full  list  of  70  signatories. 

House  of  Represent.^tives. 
Washington,   D.C.,  March  25.  1971. 
Rich.\rd    Nixom, 
The   White   House, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENx:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  that  you  restore  the  $200  million  cut 
from  the  Urban  Mass  Transport.itlon  pro- 
gram's 'oudget  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  cutback  in  mass  transi'.  funds  comes 
at  a  most  critical  time  when  we  should  be 
intensifying  our  efforts  to  revitalize  mass 
transit  systems,  not  reducing  them  Last 
year  the  Congress,  with  your  support,  passed 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  which,  as  you  stated  last  week  in  your 
Transportation  message.  "heli>ed  to  create  a 
significant  momentum  for  the  rejuvenation 
of  public  transit  systems,"  The  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  Act  is  the  new  authority 
it  gives  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
enter  Into  long  term  obllg^atlons  that  will  be 
met  with  cash  in  later  years.  It  Is  this  level 
of  commitment  (not  the  cash  flow  from  the 
Treasury  this  year)  that  is  at  stake  in  the 
cutback.  Our  cities  are  in  critical  need  of 
these  commitments  so  they  can  get  under- 
way with  necessary  transit  developwnent. 
Many  localities  already  have  secured  the  local 
commitment  necessary  to  begin,  but  have 
been  unable  to  move  forward  because  of  the 
lack  of  federal  funds. 

Now,  in  the  program's  very  first  year  when 
we  should  be  expending  every  effort  to  get 
thase  projects  started,  we  find  federal  com- 
mitments being  cut  back  by  one-third.  What 
your  cutback  means  Is  that  $200  million 
worth  of  projects  will  once  again  be  delayed 
In  the  face  of  construction  costs  mounting 
at  a  rate  of  lO'T  a  year.  It  means  the  "mo- 
mentum" catalyzed  bv  the  pa.ssage  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  will  be 
stalled. 

Presently,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 


Administration  has  $2.7  billion  worth  of  ap- 
plications   pending.    Last    year.    UMTA    Ad- 
ministrator   Carlos    Villarreal    came    before 
the   Appropriations   Committees   and  stated 
that    as    of    April    1970    he    had    «1    billion 
wortli   of  applications  pending  and  that  in 
FY  1971  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  commit 
$850  million.  Applications  have  increased  al- 
mfjst  three-fol(i  in  the  past  year  making  it 
even    more    essential    that    $600    million   in 
commitments  be  made  so  we  dont'  get  any- 
further  behind  in  meeting  our  transit  needs 
One  final  thought,  and  this  centers  on  the 
Concern    we    all    share    for    the    high   unem- 
ployment  and    under-utllization   of   capital 
investment    in   the   aerospace    Industry.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  mass  transit  Industry 
is  closely  related  to  the  aviation  industry— 
that  it   is  a   field   Into  which   some  of  tlie 
aviation   Industry's   unused   resources  could 
be   directed.   Furthermore,   the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation    Act   of    1970   Instructed  the 
Secretary    of    Transportation    to    encourage 
industries    adversely    affected    by    reduction 
in   federal    government   spending  on  space, 
military,  and  other  federal  projects  to  com- 
pete for  m.'iss  transit  contracts.  But  of  course, 
the   federal   commitments   first   have   to  be 
made  to  expand  mass  transit  development. 
Sincerely, 
Edward    I.    Koch,    Leonor    K.    Sullivan, 
Henry    S.    Reuss,   Thomas   L.   Ashley. 
William  S.  Moorhead,  Fernand  St  Ger- 
main, Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Richard  T. 
Hanna.  Frank  Annunzio. 
Thomas  M.  Rees.  FYank  Brasco,  Parren  J. 
Mitchell,   Dan   Rostenkowski,  Thomas 
O'Neill,  James  A.  Burke,  Charles  Vanlk, 
Donald  Praser,   Bradford   Morse,  Sey- 
mour  Halpern,    Don   Edwards,  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin,  Hugh  Carey,  John  Moss, 
Peter    Rodino,    James    Fuiton,    Frank 
Thompson.  John  Brademas. 
Alphonzo  Bell,  Charles  Wilson.  Benjamin  *' 
S.  Rosenthal.  Joseph  Addabbo.  James 
Howard.  James  Scheuer.  Robert  Tier- 
nan,   Phillip   Burton,   Claude  Pepper, 
Earle  Cabell,  William  J.  Green,  Ralph 
H.    Metcalfe,   Andrew    Jacobs,   Joshua 
Ellberg,    John    Dingell.   Ray   Madden. 
Robert    Nix.    Bertram    Podell,    Palsy 
Mink,  Jonathan  Bingham.  Lester  Wolff. 
William  Hathaway,  William  F.  Ryan. 
Louis  Stokes.  James  Symington,  Abner 
Mikva.  Mario  Blaggi. 
William  Clay.  Shirley  Chlsholm.  Robert 
A.    Roe,    Michael    Harrington.    John 
E>ow.  Bella  Abzug.  Louise  Day  Hicks. 
Herman  Badlllo,   Ella  Grasso,  Ronald 
V.     Dellums,     Charles     Rangel,    Nick 
Beglch,     Stewart    McKlnney,    Robert 
Drinan,    Paul    S.    Sarbanes,    William 
Cotter. 


PRISONERS  OF  "WAR 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  we  all  are 
concerned  about  the  treatment  of  our 
men  who  are  being  held  prisoners  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  American  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives in  government  are  rightly 
disturbed  about  this  situation  and  anx- 
ious that  it  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  proclamation  recently  signed 
by  the  Honorable  Russell  W.  Peterson 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


April  1,  1071 


Statement  bv  Governor  Russell  W.  Peter- 
son. IN  Observance  of  Prisoners  of  Wab 

DAT 

International  concern  can  exert  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  conduct  of  nations.  Such 
an  example  is  the  mobilization  of  public 
opinion  over  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  which 
^^06  effective  in  saving  the  lives  of  countless 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  non-partisan,  national  program  la  being 
organized  to  express  concern  over  American 
Prisoners  of  War,  whose  fate  has  remained 
ambiguous  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Accordingly,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  I  designate  April  28,  1971,  as 
Prisoners  of  War  Day  in  Delaware,  and  urge 
residents  of  the  First  State  to  Join  In  ex- 
pressing concern  for  the  fate  of  their  fellow 
Americans. 

RussBLL  W.  Peterson. 

Governor. 
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GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


SCHENLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  WINNER 
OF  STATE  BASKETBALL  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP. LAUDED  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE  MOORHEAD 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  acclaim  the  outstand- 
ing team  victory  of  the  Schenley  High 
School  Spartans  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  High  School  Basketball  Champion- 
ship, last  weekend  in  Pittsburgh. 

Under  the  superb  tutelage  of  Spencer 
Watkins,  the  Schenley  team  defeated  a 
fine  Norristown,  Pa.,  squad. 

Schenley  High  School  is  in  my  district 
and  I  have  watched  with  interest  the 
building  of  the  basketball  dynasty  that 
has  taken  place  there  during  the  past 
years.  Schenley  has  won  the  State  cham- 
pionship 2  of  the  last  4  years  and  came 
very  close  in  the  years  that  they  did  not 
sweep  the  title. 

Young  men  like  Maurice  Lucas,  Ricky 
Coleman,  Jeffrey  Matthews  and  a  host  of 
other  fine  athletes  are  the  reasons  that 
Schenley's  principal,  Mr.  Arthur  Outen, 
head  coach,  Mr.  Watkins,  the  student 
body,  and  the  entire  city  of  Pittsburgh 
can  be  so  proud. 

I  look  forward  In  the  coming  days  to 
presenting  to  the  Schenley  team  a  25- 
pound  turkey  which  I  won  on  a  wager 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
fMr.  CouGHLrN)  in  whose  district  Norris- 
Uivm.  Is  located. 

This  is  one  case  when  I  do  not  mind 
getting  the  bird. 

I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  watch 
their  local  sports  pages,  especially  if 
there  is  a  college  in  their  area  where 
good  basketball  is  played, 

I  am  sure  in  the  coming  years  you  will 
be  hearing  from  those  Schenley  High 
School  boys,  most  likely  when  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  which  they  choose 
to  attend,  begin  making  armual  trips  to 
the  NCAA  and  NTT  Basketball  Cham- 
pionships. 

Schenley  High,  I  salute  you  as  the  high 
school  basketball  champions  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
participate  in  this  special  order  to  com- 
memorate Greek  Independence  Day  and 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  four 
centuries  of  Ottoman  rule. 

I  am  deeply  saddened,  however,  by  the 
knowledge  that  our  good  friends  in 
Greece  cannot  celebrate  this  day  of  free- 
dom. I  am  dismayed  and  shamed  by  the 
knowledge  that  our  Government  bol- 
sters the  oppressors  of  this  great  Nation 
and  its  courageous  people. 

Seeking  congressional  aid  for  Greece 
in  1947,  President  Truman  declared  that 
the  United  States  should  support  efforts 
to  preserve: 

A  way  of  life  .  .  .  based  on  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  .  .  .  distinguished  by  free  in- 
stitutions, representative  government,  free 
elections,  guarantees  of  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  freedom 
from  political  oppression. 

However,  democracy  in  Greece  and  the 
U.S.  Government's  commitment  to  pres- 
ervation of  this  system  of  governance 
have  since  turned  into  empty  illusions, 
I>eipetuated  for  reasons  of  self-interest. 

A  military  junta  of  officers,  trained  by 
American  military  missions,  used  Amer- 
ican-supplied weapons  to  seize  power  in 
April  1967.  At  the  time  of  the  takeover, 
the  United  States  saw  itself  as  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  Would  it  support  this 
dictatorship  which  denied  the  Greek  peo- 
ple freedoms  which  are  most  sacred  to  us 
and  to  them,  or  would  it  refuse  support 
and  thereby,  it  was  felt,  possibly  jeopard- 
ize the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East?  We  clearly  chose  the 
former  path.  In  the  words  of  then  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford: 

The  obligations  Imposed  on  us  by  the 
NATO  alliance  are  fax  more  Important  than 
the  kind  of  government  they  have  in  Greece 
or  what  we  think  of  It. 

We  do  not  seriously  debate  whether  or 
not  we  favor,  in  principle,  the  regime  In 
Greece.  It  is  clearly  anathema  to  our 
ideals.  The  question,  rather,  is  whether 
or  not  oiiT  national  interest  and  the  se- 
curity of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
necessitate  our  support. 

Clearly  our  commitment  to  the  NATO 
alliance  and  to  the  solution  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis  are  essential  and  desir- 
able. But  is  this  commitment  necessarily 
predicated  on  support  of  the  Greek  mili- 
tary junta?  Is  the  junta  a  reliable  ally? 
There  seems  to  be  disagreement  on  these 
questions. 

First,  with  regard  to  NATO,  our  Euro- 
pean allies  seem  to  differ  with  our  con- 
clusions regarding  support  of  the  Greek 
Government.  The  United  States  Is  cur- 
rently the  only  NATO  Government 
granting  the  junta  military  aid,  although 
the  alliance  does  not  restrict  commercial 
sales  to  Greece.  Second,  is  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel,  and  to  peace  in  the  Mid- 
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die  East  a  justification  for  our  policy  to- 
ward Greece?  Reports  in  the  recently 
issued  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Staff  Report  on  Greece  raised 
questions  in  this  regard: 

Some  question  whether  Greece's  willing- 
ness to  allow  its  territory  to  be  vised  in  con- 
nection with  possible  direct  U.S.  Involvement 
In  the  Middle  East  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
They  note  that  while  providing  a  safe  haven 
for  American  civilians  does  not  jeopardize 
Greek  Interests  in  the  Arab  world,  any  pro- 
posal to  use  bases  in  Greece  as  a  staging  area 
for  direct  intervention  could  involve  risks 
which  no  Greek  government  might  consider 
worth  taking.  They  refer,  for  example,  to  the 
presence  of  some  25.000  to  50,000  Greek  na- 
tionals in  Arab  countries  and  to  Greece's  in- 
terest In  those  countries  as  an  outlet  for 
exports.  As  an  Illustration  of  Greek  sensitiv- 
ity to  such  considerations,  it  was  pointed  out 
to  us  that  although  Greek-Israeli  relations 
are  friendly,  and  there  Is  a  Greek  representa- 
tive with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador 
in  Israel,  out  of  deference  to  Arab  countries 
Greece  does  not  maintain  an  Embassy  in 
Israel. 

It  appears  clear  that  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment's interests  in  the  Middle  East 
lie  with  the  Arab  Nations.  Our  reliance 
on  the  junta  to  provide  a  basis  of  support 
seems  highly  speculative  and  deserves 
serious  consideration. 

Although  we  clearly  support  the  junta 
for  military  reasons,  whatever  the  va- 
lidity might  be,  we  are  unable  to  be 
totaUy  honest  with  ourselves.  We  con- 
tinue to  make  feeble  attempts  to  encour- 
age a  liberalization  of  the  Greek  regime 
in  order  to  ease  our  national  conscience. 
Our  efforts,  however,  have  been  pro 
forma,  and  predictably  the  results  have 
been  nil. 

At  the  time  of  the  takeover,  the  United 
States  reacted  by  imposing  a  selective 
embargo  on  the  deUvery  of  heavy  mili- 
tary equipment.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
subsequent  3-year  period  military  ship- 
ments averaged  $106.9  million  per  year 
as  opposed  to  $95.2  million  in  the  3 
preceding  years.  Increased  delivery  of 
excess  Defense  articles  and  foreign  mil- 
itary sales  is  cited  as  the  explanation  of 
this  seeming  anomaly. 

Last  fall  we  again  attempted  to  bar- 
gain with  the  junta.  We  agreed  to  lift 
the  military  embargo  in  self-deluded  an- 
ticipation of  a  softening  of  military  rule. 
Nothing  has  changed.  The  Greek  junta 
continues  the  same  repressive  policy  of 
martial  law  and  political  arrests.  There 
is  scant  indication  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  promised  new  Constitution 
or  the  institution  of  elections  in  the  near 
future.  In  fact.  Prime  Minister  Papadop- 
ulos  indicated  last  year  in  his  state  of  the 
Nation  address  that  martial  law  would 
be  retained  and  that  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  Constitution  would  only  take 
place: 

When  I.  bearer  of  the  Greek  people's  man- 
date and  of  historic  responsibilities,  think 
the  situation  is  secure  both  for  the  Nation 
and  for  the  new  society  that  will  follow. 

Such  rhetoric,  and  the  accompanjdng 
American  acquiesence  and  support  for 
such  deeds,  bear  remarkable  slmilEoltles 
to  our  predicament  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  to  our  past  involvements  in  Asia  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  name 
of  furthering  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
the  cherished  principles  that  are  a  part 
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of  our  heritage,  we  reinforce  and  promotfc 
the  growth  of  a  system  of  repression  and 
military  dictatorship. 

Our  long-term  objectives  should  be  a 
rea&sessnaetit  of  our  overall  foreign  pol- 
icy goals.  In  the  Immediate  sense,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  allow  our  hypocritical 
policy  toward  Greece  to  continue.  We 
must  demonstrate  our  firm  opposition 
to  the  course  of  events  by  terminating 
military  aid  to  the  junta  until  a  rep- 
resentative form  of  Government  is  es- 
tablished. Until  then,  recognition  should 
be  de  facto  instead  of  de  jure.  We  can 
change  our  priorities  so  that  humani- 
tarian and  democratic  ideals  do  take 
precedence  over  transient  military  goals 
of  questionable  viability.  However,  this 
change  can  come  about  only  if  we  ex- 
hibit our  commitment  to  our  ideals  in 
fact,  not  merely  in  words.  We  must  act 
In  a  way  which  proves  our  friendship  to 
the  Greek  people  and  our  honor  for  their 
country,  the  birthplace  of  democracy. 


OLD  GRUMPY  FROM  GRUNDY  TRIB- 
UTE TO  HAROLD  O.  FISHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  dedicated  public 
servant  in  our  Nation's  State  leglslatiu-es 
is  Iowa  State  Representative  Harold  O. 
Fischer.  "Grumpy,"  as  he  is  best  known 
to  those  of  us  who  have  served  with  him, 
has  conscientiously  worked  for  the  last 
12  years  to  support  fiscally  sound  and 
commonsense  programs  for  Iowa.  A  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  Cedar  Valley 
(Iowa)  Daily  Times  on  "Grumpy"  is  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Old   Grumpy   From    Grundy 

Modem  politicians  for  the  most  part  lack 
the  color  that  was  Eometlmes  found  In  poli- 
tical leaders  of  earlier  days.  Fellows  like 
"Alfalfa  Bill'  Murray  of  Oklahoma,  old  Bob 
LaFollette  of  Wisconsin,  Al  Smith  of  New 
York,  and  even  Smith  Brookhart  of  Iowa,  are 
seldom  around  anymore.  Voters  today  seem 
to  prefer  the  "Madison  Avenue"  type  of 
glamorous  candidate,  young,  good-looking, 
and  able  to  come  across  well  on  television. 

We  don't  want  to  compare  State  Represen- 
tative Harold  Fischer  of  Wellsburg  with  some 
of  the  men  referred  to  above  because  such  a 
comparison  would  not  necessarily  be  a  com- 
pliment. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  old  "Grumpy 
from  Grundy"  as  he  is  affectionately  known, 
is  far  and  away  the  most  colorful  man  in 
the  present  Iowa  legislature.  More  than  that, 
he  is  a  political  p>ower  to  be  reckoned  with 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  Grundy  County, 
where  he  has  a  very  loyal  following. 

So  when  it  becomes  an  op>en  secret  that 
"Old  Griunpy"  no  longer  has  a  warm  spwt  In 
his  heart  for  Governor  Robert  Ray,  It  sug- 
gests trouble  for  the  Republican  peirty  in 
Iowa.  The  dislike  for  some  of  Governor  Ray's 
liberal  policies  on  the  part  of  Republican 
conservatives  like  Harold  Fischer.  Is  coming 
to  the  surface.  Most  of  the  conservatives 
seem  attracted  to  the  Iowa  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Roger  Jepsen,  and  it  appears  almost 
certain  that  a  determined  move  will  be  made 
to  nominate  Jepsen  for  Governor  next  year. 

If  the  Vietnam  war.  or  at  least  America's 
participation  In  it,  hasn't  ended  by  thu  tim« 
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next  year,  the  Republican  party  will  be  in 
deep  trouble  n.itioaally.  The  present  *ltua- 
tii^n  In  lov.-a  being  what  it  Is,  it  will  take  all 
tne  unity  the  Republicans  can  glue  together 
to  save  the  governorship  in  1972. 

.\  :"oca'i  point  oi  conflict  between  Iowa  con- 
servatives like  State  Representative  Harold 
Fischer  and  Qovernor  Ray  Is  the  refusal  of 
the  Governor  tu  support  a  wiretap  bKl.  Con- 
servatives want  such  a  biil  enough  that  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Ray  may  very  well  pay  the  su- 
preme price  and  fail  to  survive  poliiically  if 
he  m.iintaais  his  present  stance  on  thii 
measure. 

We  want  to  say  In  conclusion  that  regard- 
less of  how  you  may  feel  about  legalizing 
wi.-e-tapplng.  we  believe  tlie  state  of  Iowa  H 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  the  character, 
reputation  for  honesty,  and  devotion  to  his 
Job  displayed  all  these  years  by  old  "Grumpy 
from  Grundy." 


FRADULENT  RETAIL  CREDIT  RE- 
PORT CREATING  INTERNATIONAL 
INCIDENT 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
May  of  1968,  the  Privacy  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  held  a  hearing  on  Retail 
Credit  Co..  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  This 
hearing  was  a  continuation  of  the  search- 
ing look  we  initiated  into  the  activities 
of  private  intelligence-gathering  organi- 
zations. While  the  subject  of  invasion  of 
privacy  by  Federal  agencies,  relying 
largely  on  computer  technology,  is  now 
the  subject  of  great  national  interest 
because  of  the  splendid  series  of  hearings 
recently  held  by  Senator  S.^m  Ervin  and 
which  indisputably  confirmed  the  basic 
insights  the  Privacy  Subcommittee  de- 
veloped in  1966,  little  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  perhaps  more  dangerous 
activities  of  private  firms.  I  say  this  with 
full  knowledge  that  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  becomes  law  on  April  25, 1971 
which  deals  with  many  of  the  abuses  we 
uncovered  in  1968.  The  act  provides  an 
excellent  beginning  for  it  gives  the  in- 
dividual the  absolutely  essential  right  to 
know  what  Is  in  his  file  at  credit  bureaus 
and  credit  reporting  agencies;  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  eliminate  all  the  threats 
to  privacy  and  human  values  in  the  data- 
gathering  and  data-exchanging  industry. 

One  particularly  relevant  example  may 
be  found  in  the  activities  of  Retail  Credit 
Co.  A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  has  re- 
cently purchased  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Credit  Bureau,  in  keeping  with  Retail 
Credit's  policy  of  aggressive  expansion. 
While  they  owned  63  credit  bureaus  at 
the  time  of  our  hearing,  they  now  own 
over  100  and.  in  addition,  they  have  as- 
similated into  their  corporate  structure 
many  insiu-ance  adjusting  firms.  This 
creates  a  considerably  greater  data  bank 
under  the  control  of  Retail  Credit,  than 
their  files  on  45  million  Americans  in 
1968. 

In  addition,  they  have  just  been  fined 
$4,000  for  bribing  a  New  York  City  police 
officer  in  order  to  gain  information  from 
police  files  in  that  city. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
be  unnecessarily  harsh  about  Retail 
Credit  Co.,  for  its  ofQcials  are  unfailingly 
courteous  and  they  did  make  a  change 
in  their  basic  contract.  During  our  hear- 
ing we  focused  on  the  phrase  that  for- 
bade an  insurance  company  or  a  poten- 
tial employer  from  disclosing  Retail 
Credit's  Identity  as  the  source  which 
generated  unfavorable  data.  Shortly 
after  our  hearing,  they  eliminated  that 
phrase  from  the  contract,  although  sub- 
sequent testimony  before  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  disclosed  a  letter  sent  to  all  their 
custom.ers  which  has  been  interpreted  Bls 
saying  that  things  should  stay  as  they 
were  before  the  phrase  was  deleted. 

All  throughout  our  investigation,  we 
heard  from  users  of  Retail  Credit  Co. 
reports  that  they  were  not  the  final  an- 
swer on  many  individual  refusals.  Many 
people  told  us  that  they  regarded  them 
as  something  of  a  necessary  evil,  a  check 
which  must  be  made  in  order  to  possibly 
develop  information  which  might  be  used 
to  deny  a  man  deserved  employment  or 
adequate  insurance  coverage.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  an  erroneous  report  was  not 
damaging  for,  particularly  when  the  job 
was  not  a  high  paying  one  or  where  the 
insurance  coverage  was  not  high,  the 
report  often  was  the  last  word  on  an  in- 
di%'iduars  qualifications.  But  there  was 
considerable  doubt  about  the  perpetual 
accuracy  of  the  reports. 

This  is  why  a  story  in  the  Miami 
Herald  in  March  of  this  year  was  of 
such  great  interest  to  me.  It  appears 
that  the  Communists  have  absolute  faith 
in  Retail  Credit,  while  many  capitalists 
express  reservations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  two  news  stories 
from  the  Miami  Herald  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  well  as  the  press  release  I 
Issued : 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
Mar.  n,  1971] 

Chile    Jails   Miami   Probe    Figxire:    Copper 

Price  Conspiracy  Charged 
(By  William  Montalbano  and  James  Savage) 

South  Florida's  own  Howard  Edwards  erst- 
while minister,  physician,  financier  and  man 
of  the  world,  is  in  hot  water  again — this  time 
in  Chile  as  part  of  a  supposed  international 
conspiracy  against  the  Marxist-led  govern- 
ment of  President  Salvador  AUende. 

The  man  who  once  enlivened  a  local  politi- 
cal campaign  by  accusing  State  Attorney 
Richard  Gerstein  of  accepting  a  bribe  is  now 
making  headlines  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  a  Santiago  jail  cell. 

Edwards  stands  accused  by  Chile's  Com- 
munist press  of  being  one  of  seven  specu- 
lators from  Zurich  who  sought  to  drive  down 
the  international  price  of  copper. 

According  to  the  Communist  newspaper 
El  Slglo,  the  conspiracy  was  part  of  a  U.S. 
plot  against  Chile. 

Edwards  is  portrayed  by  El  Siglo  as  a  CIA 
provocateur,  a  former  Air  Force  physician 
whose  previous  exploits  Include  clandestine 
participation  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  a  role 
as  agent-agitator  in  Czechoslovakia  during 
the  1968  Russian  invasion. 

Gerstein,  Edwards'  arch  foe.  dissolved  in 
laughter  when  told  Tuesday  of  the  Chilean 
press  reoprt : 

"Howard  Edwards  couldn't  effectively  spy 
for  a  Boy  Scout  troop."  he  said.  "He  is  a  total 
and  complete  fraud." 

Although  the  Communist  Party  forms  the 
most  powerful   single  element   in   Allende's 
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coalition,  the  government  Itself  has  been 
more  restrained  in  its  accusations  so  far. 

Edwards  and  his  pals — two  Chileans,  two 
Argentines,  a  Uruguayan  and  a  Swiss — pur- 
portedly represented  a  Swiss  Investment  firm 
seeking  to  buy  nearly  a  million  tons  of  Chi- 
lean copper  ever  the  next  10  years. 

According  to  the  government,  the  purchase 
offer,  made  at  low  prices,  "tended  to  depress 
the  market  and  give  the  impression  of  great 
disorder." 

Edwards  and  friends  have  been  held  in- 
communicado this  week  under  provisions  of 
Chiles  Internal  Security  Act  pending  further 
Investigation. 

Mining  Minister  Orlando  Cantuarlaa  has 
accused  the  men  of  participating  In  a  "well- 
coordinated  plan  to  sabotage  the  process  of 
nationalizing  our  fundamental  wealth."  (A 
government  proposal  to  nationalize  copper 
awaits  final  congressional  approval  In  San- 
tiago.) 

Edwards'  latest  adventure  could  have  seri- 
ous international   overtones. 

Some  of  Allende's  more  extreme  allies 
would  like  to  find  a  provocation  that  could 
be  manipulated  to  worsen  relations  between 
Chile  and  the  Unlt«d  States.  These  same 
leftist  extremists,  with  gentle  direction  from 
Cuban  friends,  are  prepared  to  find  CIA 
agents  under  every  manhole  cover  In  Chile. 

In  his  first  months  as  president,  AUende 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  damaging 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  followed  suit,  adopting 
a  "correct"  policy  toward  the  Allende  gov- 
ernment. 

Now  the  Chileans  have  Information  that 
has  aroused  their  suspicions  of  possible  ties 
between  Edwards  and  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
establishment. 

There  is  a  fine  irony  here.  For  at  one  point 
In  his  checkered  career,  Edwards  sat  in  the 
living  room  of  his  Broward  County  home  and 
coolly  invented  a  life  history  of  himself  as 
part  of  a  bogus  credit  company  report  he  en- 
gineered. 

In  the  life  history,  Edwards  modestly 
claimed  to  be  worth  $9  million.  He  also 
claimed  to  be  a  retired  U.S.  Air  Force  In- 
telligence officer-physician  who  was  shot 
down  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Edwards  Is  known  to  have  used  the  re- 
port in  business  dealings  In  the  past,  and 
perhaps  he  carried  a  copy  of  It  to  Chile  with 
him. 

In  any  event,  the  Chileans  have  a  copy  of 
the  report  and  the  Communist  press  at  least 
seems  to  have  accepted  Edwards'  fabrication 
of  an  intelligence  career  as  truth. 

On  Tuesday,  El  Siglo  published  a  copy  of 
the  report,  under  a  story  headlined:  "Here  is 
the  proof.  Yanqul  document  reveals  Edwards 
U  an  agent  of  the  CIA." 

If  the  government  lends  the  same  credence 
to  the  report.  Howard  Edwards  may  become 
a  victim  of  his  own  fertile  Imagination. 

It  was  during  the  Gerstein  furor  that  In- 
vestigators uncovered  Edwards'  Invented  ca- 
reer as  an  Air  Force  officer.  The  documenta- 
tion has  lain  in  Edwards'  bulky  file  in  the 
state  attorney's  office  until  now  and  has 
never  been  fully  brought  to  light. 

According  to  this  material.  Edwards  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  John  Holllhan.  then 
an  employe  of  the  Retail  Credit  Co.,  In  early 
1968. 

In  a  formal  statement  to  Martin  Dardls, 
one  of  Gerstein 's  investigators.  Holllhan  said 
he  removed  reports  on  Edwards  from  the 
company's  flies  in  the  spring  of  1968. 

Asked  If  the  credit  reports  were  detrlmen- 
Ul  to  Edwards,  Holllhan  replied:  "Thev  were 
detrimental  and  I  would  say  they  were  pretty 

DBd." 

Holllhan  said  he  replaced  the  missing  re- 
ports with  three  others  that  Edwards  dictated 
wjilm,  inventing  as  he  went  along. 

"I  took  blank  forms  from  our  officers.  He 
sat  down  in  one  chair  and  1  sat  In  the  other. 
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and  he  told  me  exactly  what  to  type."  Holll- 
han told  Dardls 

The  character-financial  report,  which  Is 
also  in  the  state  attorney's  files,  is  an  auda- 
cious masterpieces  of  invention. 

In  it.  the  Howard  E.  Edwards  that  the 
credit  company  found  a  surpassing  bad  risk 
disappears. 

In  his  stead  there  appears  a  distinguished 
multi-millionaire,  one  Dr.  Howard  C.  Ed- 
wards, "a  retired  medical  doctor  from  the 
United  States  Intelligence  Corps."  principal 
stockholder  in  a  Bahamas-based  Insurance 
company  worth  $36  million. 

There  is  also  this  breathless  revelation: 

"Through  confidential  sources  it  was  veri- 
fied that  the  subject  was  most  recently  In- 
volved in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  in  which 
the  present  regime  took  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  (sic) ." 

"The  applicant  was  in  fact  shot  down  by 
Cuban  military  forces  and  walked  some  22 
miles  to  the  beach  so  as  to  avoid  capture  and 
as  a  result  sufl'ered  a  Coronary  Heait  At- 
tack." 

According  to  Holllhan,  who  was  close  to 
Edwards  at  the  time  and  was  promised  stock 
in  a  Bahamas  high-rise  in  exchange  for  his 
cooperation  on  the  phony  report,  Edwards 
has  never  served  in  the  armed  forces.  And  in 
July  1961.  three  months  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  Edwards  appeared  in  a  Broward 
County  court  to  face  the  grand  larceny 
charge,  displaying  no  aftereffects  of  the 
Cuban  adventure  he  later  created  for  him- 
self. 

In  this  same  credit  report.  Edwards  listed 
his  net  worth  as  $9  million  in  "cash,  invest- 
ments, real  estate  and  personal  property." 

Holllhan  said  Edwards  took  the  false  report 
with  him  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1968 
in  an  attempt  to  borrow  money  for  the  Ba- 
hamian high-rise. 

According  to  Holllhan,  Edwards  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  Josephine,  and  a 
fellow  speculator  named  Frank  Williamson 
on  the  trip  to  Europe.  One  of  the  places  they 
went  was  Zurich. 

Holllhan  said  Williamson,  also  a  bad  credit 
risk,  paid  him  $500  to  remove  his  damag- 
ing file  from  the  company's  records.  Holll- 
han said  he  paid  half  of  that,  $250,  to 
Edwards. 

Williamson  returned  from  Europe  alone, 
according  to  Holllhan,  while  Edwards  and 
his  wife  vacationed  briefly  In  Czechoslovakia, 
where  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  Is  of  Czech  descent, 
has  relatives. 

During  the  Gerstein  investigation,  Edwards 
was  to  claim  he  suffered  another  coronary 
attack  while  In  Czechoslovakia  during  the 
Russian  Invasion. 

Positive  identification  of  Edwards  as  the 
American  arrested  in  Chile  was  delayed  by 
Edwards'  penchant  for  rewriting  his  auto- 
biography. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  afternoon  in  San- 
tiago last  week  during  which  he  consumed  a 
quart  of  whiskey,  Edwards  delivered  himself 
of  a  monologue  so  contorted  and  contradic- 
tory that  one  witness  came  away  convinced 
Edwards  was  "mentally  disturbed." 

At  one  point  he  claimed  to  have  been  "run 
out  of  Florida  by  Dick  Gerstein  .  .  .  who's 
trying  to  kill  me."  A  little  later,  Edwards 
claimed  to  have  lived  In  Switzerland  for 
the  past  seven  years,  and  In  Michigan  and 
Florida  before  that. 

Edwards  claimed  to  own  a  hospital  and  to 
have  gone  to  Chile  to  see  an  ex-wlfe,  who  Is 
Chilean  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  That 
same  afternoon  a  Chilean  woman  did  appear 
at  the  hotel  with  a  seven-year-old  boy. 

A  Dade  County  investigator  who  has  tried 
to  compile  Edwards'  biography  laughed  when 
he  was  told  Edwards  Is  currently  In  a  Chilean 
Jail. 

"That  guy  Edwards  Is  fantastic.  The  deals 
he's  been  mixed  up  with  are  unbelievable. 
If  you  look  at  what  he's  done  In  the  past 
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It's  not  hard  to  believe  he  could  cause  an 
international  incident,"  the  investigator  said. 

Edwards'  background  became  a  key  Issue 
here  in  the  fall  of  1968  after  Shelby  High- 
smith,  a  candidate  for  Dade  state  attorney, 
said  he  had  found  two  men  who  swore  they 
had  bribed  Gerstein. 

The  two  men  were  Howard  Edwards  and  his 
friend  Max  Diamond,  a  Broward  County  gas 
station  operator. 

Edwards  and  EUamond  swore  they  had 
paid  Gerstein  $1,500  In  a  bar  In  Miami 
Springs  in  1960  or  1961  "to  take  care  of" 
criminal   charges  pending  against   Edwards. 

Gerstein  denied  the  bribery  allegaOons  and 
after  a  brief  check  on  Edwards'  background, 
labeled  him  a  •pathological  liar." 

The  Dade  Grand  Jury  believed  Gerstein, 
clearing  him  of  the  bribery  allegation,  and 
Indicted  Edwards  and  Diamond  en  perjury 
charges. 

The  two  men  were  later  acquitted  In  a  Jury 
trial  of  perjury. 

Two  weeks  later  they  were  again  accused  of 
perjury,  this  time  in  Browtird  County.  The 
charges  were  based  on  statements  that  Ed- 
wards and  Diamond  had  made  In  a  civil 
lawsuit  there. 

Diamond  has  been  acquitted  on  the  second 
perjury  charge,  but  Edwards  faUed  to  show 
up  for  his  trial  in  Broward  in  January. 

Edwards'  Dade  lawyer  Hugh  DuVal  and 
his  bondsman  WUllam  Geronlmo  both  told 
The  Herald  they  believe  Edwards  Is  currently 
In  a  Canadian  Hospital  recovering  from  a 
coronary. 

"I  would  be  very  amazed  to  learn  Howard 
Is  In  Chile,"  DuVal  said. 

Given  a  capsule  biography  of  Edwards'  past 
business  dealings.  It's  not  hard  to  believe  he 
could  end  up  eventually  causing  an  interna- 
tional Incident  in  Chile. 

Edwards  first  came  to  public  attention  In 
South  Florida  in  1950.  At  that  time  a  Miami 
News  writer  described  him  as  the  new  min- 
ister of  the  Forest  Park  Christian  Church, 
a  man  of  "affable  personality,  eloquent 
sermons,  contagious  youth  and  humble 
spirit." 

Soon,  however,  another  Miami  News  writer 
compiled  an  investigative  report  on  Edwards 
asking  some  pointed  questions  about  his 
repeated  campaigns  to  build  a  youth  center. 

Edwards  in  six  years  had  acquired  a  per- 
sonal fortunate  of  $250,000.  The  News  re- 
pwrted,  but  the  youth  center  was  never  built. 

Those  stories  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Edwards'  career  as  a  cleric. 

Prom  profitable  preaching,  Edwards  moved 
Into  real  estate  and  Investments. 

He  was  listed  as  secretary  treasurer  of  a 
company  that  built  an  apartment  house  that 
was  later  the  target  of  a  proetitution  raid. 

A  year  later.  Edwards  acquired  financial 
Interest  In  a  24-bed  hospital  In  Hollywood. 

Edwards  later  sold  the  hospital  to  Ralph 
W.  Davis  Jr.  of  New  Jersey  who  told  The 
Herald  the  hospital  sale  was  one  of  several 
deals  he  had  with  Edwards. 

"He's  done  me  out  of  thousanfls  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars."  Davis  said.     / 

In  1962  Edwards  became  Involved  In  one  of 
his  more  spectacular  business  deals,  Tuquesa 
Inc. 

With  the  help  of  some  reports  filled  with 
technical  mining  Jargon,  Edwards  convinced 
a  number  of  people  that  he  had  an  Interest 
in  Panamanian  land  worth  over  $3  billion 
in  platinum  and  gold. 

Davis  Invested  more  than  $20,000  In  Tu- 
quesa before  realizing  that  his  money  was 
not  buying  mining  equipment,  he  told  The 
Herald. 

Since  then.  Edwards  has  described  himself 
as  a  retired  Air  Force  major,  a  doctor,  a 
clergyman,  a  real  estate  investor,  a  mortgage 
banker,  and  recently  a  banker  with  Interests 
in  a  Swiss  investment  firm. 

The  current  Chilean  adventure  Is  shroudMl 
In   the    same    byzantlne   convolutions   that 
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have  long  since  become  an  Edwards-Ian 
trademarlc. 

Afier  telling  all  and  sundry  he  was  retir- 
ing to  Canada,  Edwards  arrived  In  Santiago 
on  Feb.  24  aboard  a  Lufthansa  flight  he  said 
he  boarded  In  Zurich.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Alfred  Koenig,  who  was  described  as  an 
officer  of  a  Swiss  commodity  brokerage  firm 
In  Zurich.  Koenig  is  one  of  those  Jailed. 

Edwards  and  friends  claimed  to  represent 
a  Swiss  firm  called  Internordla  Finance  of 
Zurich.  According  to  the  Chilean  press,  In- 
ternordla was  described  as  being  backed  by 
the  Trans  World  Insurance  Company,  the 
Bahamian  firm  In  which  Edwards  Is  listed 
on  the  phony  credit  report  as  the  principal 
stockholder. 

Internordla,  according  to  Chilean  news- 
papers, offered  to  purchase  960,0fl0  tons  of 
electrolytic  copper  from  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment over  the  next  10  years. 

Full  details  have  not  emerged. 

At  any  rate.  Edwards  and  Koenig  appar- 
ently were  under  suspicion  from  the  moment 
they  arrived  In  Chile.  They  were  met  at  the 
airport,  detained  unofficially  and  their  pass- 
ports picked  up. 

They  were  released  briefly  and  then  re- 
arrested last  Sunday  as  Chilean  officials 
sought  to  unravel  the  strange  affair  and  the 
Communist  press  began  laying  the  blame  on 
the  United  States. 


[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Mar.  19,  1971] 
Chuj:  Panel  To  Investigate  "Copper  Plot" 

Santiago,  Chile. — A  special  commission  haa 
been  named  by  the  Chilean  Congress  to  In- 
vestigate an  alleged  plot  to  drive  down  the 
price  of  Chilean  copper  on  the  International 
market.  Seven  persons  are  In  Jail  here  In  con- 
nection with  the  affair.  Including  Howard  C. 
Ekiwards,  48,  a  controversial  figure  from 
Hollywood,  Fla. 

Edwards,  being  treated  for  a  heart  disorder 
along  with  two  of  the  other  seven  at  the 
Santiago  Jail  Infirmary,  was  accused  by  some 
here  of  being  a  CIA  agent,  apparently  on  the 
basis  of  a  phony  credit  report  found  on  him 
when  arrested. 

President  Salvador  Allendes  Marxist  gov- 
ernment claims  the  seven  worked  for  a  Swiss 
firm.  Internordla  Finance  of  Zurich,  which 
tried  to  buy  960,000  tons  of  copper  from 
Chile  over  a  10-year  period  In  a  "fraudulent 
deal." 

The  deal  would  have  forced  the  price  of 
copper  to  plummet  on  the  world  market, 
costing  Chile  millions  of  dollars  for  every 
one-cent  drop,  officials  claim. 

Chile  Is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
copper  and  depends  heavily  on  it  for  revenue. 

Meanwhile,  the  "copper  affair"  has  become 
a  political  football,  destined  to  play  a  key 
role  In  forthcoming  April  4  municipal  elec- 
tions. The  elections  are  generally  considered 
a  plebiscite  on  popular  support  of  Allende's 
government  after  five  months  in  office. 

AUende  has  linked  the  elections  with  the 
copper  affair  and  what  he  terms  "a  national 
and  international  campaign  against  Chile." 

His  claims  have  brought  counter-charges 
from  the  opposition  that  Allende  officials 
were  Involved  in  a  related  scheme  with  In- 
ternordla. 

The  political  coalition  supporting  AUende 
accused  the  opposition  of  "irresponsibility" 
for  bringing  the  charges  without  filing  for- 
mal accusations  against  the  government 
officials  allegedly  involved. 

Rktail  Credit  Company  Reports  More  Con- 
vincing TO  Communists  Than  Thet  Are 
to  Most  Capttalists,  Gallagher  Says — 
Cites  Jailing  or  Flortoa  Man  in  Chile 
Based  on  PRAotrLENT  Retail  Credit  Com- 
pany Report 

Howard  Edwards  has  been  Jailed  by  the 
government  of  Chile  because  of  a  Retail  Cred- 
it Company  report  which  stated  he  worked 
with  the  free  Cubans  during  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
and  was  a  member  of  the  CIA.  The  Retail 
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Credit  Company  report  was  dictated  by  Ed- 
wards to  a  former  "iospector  "  for  the  Atlanta 
based  intelligence  gathering  firm.  According 
to  the  Miami  Herald  of  March  11,  1971,  the 
inspector  said,  "I  took  blank  forms  from  our 
offices.  He  sat  down  in  one  chair  and  I  sat  in 
the  other  and  he  told  me  exactly  what  to 
type." 

Gallagher's  Privacy  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  Retail  Credit  on  May  16,  1968, 
and  learned  that  Retail  Credit  produces  more 
than  35  million  reports  each  year  and  has 
tiles  on  over  45  million  Americans.  Reports 
are  for  employment  and  Insurance  coverage 
in  the  main,  and  another  aspect  of  the  com- 
pany's data  gathering  procedures  was  dis- 
closed when  they  were  fined  $4,000  for  brib- 
ing a  New  York  City  police  officer  in  order  to 
gain  confidential  police  files. 

"During  our  Investigation  and  our  hear- 
ing. Retail  Credit's  veracity  and  accuracy 
were  strongly  questioned  and  it  is  not  supris- 
ing  to  me  that  one  of  their  reports  is  In  the 
process  of  creating  an  international  inci- 
dent," Gallagher  said. 

El  Siglo.  a  communist  newspaper  in  Chile 
headlined  the  case,  "Yanqui  document  re- 
veals Edwards  is  an  agent  of  the  CIA."  Point- 
ing out  that  the  report  in  Edwards'  posses- 
sion totally  falsified  his  past  achievements 
and  record.  Gallagher  said,  "What  is  suprls- 
Ing  to  me  Is  that  the  communists  believe 
reports  which  most  capitalists  regard  as  a 
necessary  evil  and  which  they  express  little 
confidence  In." 


A  SALUTE  TO  VAVS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  1,000 
volunteers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  are  in  Washington  this  week  at- 
tending the  Veterans'  Administration 
voluntary  services  meeting  in  observance 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee.  Over  110,000  volim- 
teers  from  all  walks  of  life  gave  over  9 
million  hours  last  year  assisting  our 
veteran  patients. 

It  was  soon  apparent  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  when  America's  attention 
turned  to  its  returning  disabled  veterans, 
that  a  central,  coordinated  program  was 
needed  to  provide  the  most  meaning- 
ful use  of  volimteers.  In  April  1946,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veteran  Affairs,  representatives  of  inter- 
ested veterans  and  welfare  organizations 
met  with  VA  central  office  stafif  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  master  plan  for 
action  to  help  hospitalized  veterans. 
From  these  meetings  the  VAVS  was  born 
and  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
was  constituted  with  Gen.  F.  R.  Kerr, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Special  Serv- 
ices, as  its  first  chairman. 

Within  a  year  the  program  came  of 
age  as  volunteer  assistance  in  the  hos- 
pitals was  extended  to  nursing,  physical 
medicine,  social  work,  and  all  ancillary 
services  expressing  need. 

Each  of  the  165  VA  ho-spitals  has  its 
owTi  VAVS  advisory  committee  made  up 
of  two  representatives  of  each  organiza- 
tion having  volunteers  serving  at  the 
hospital.  At  the  Castle  Point,  N.Y.,  fa- 
cility there  are  17  organizations  such  as 
the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  For- 
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eign  Wars,  the  DAV  and  their  auxiliaries 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Catholic  Youth 
Organization,  and  others.  Over  400  vol- 
unteers contribute  thousands  of  hours 
each  month  working  in  nursing  service 
the  various  therapies,  and  in  numerous 
other  areas  of  the  hospital. 

I  think  it  fitting  that  we  add  our  con- 
gratulations to  these  dedicated  citizen 
volunteers.  The  marshalling  and  encour- 
agement of  voluntary  service  is  a  major 
emphasis  today,  and  VAVS  is  an  example 
of  a  highly  successful  volunteer  program. 

The  President  in  a  message  to  those 
attending  the  meetings  said: 

For  a  quarter-century  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration voluntary  service  program  has 
carried  forward  the  highest  ideals  of  a  great 
American  organization  and  symbolized  the 
most  basic  spirit  of  American  success. 

The  willingness  of  citizens  to  devote  their 
time  selflessly  to  worthy  causes  continues, 
more  than  ever,  to  be  the  keystone  of  our 
progress,  and  a  substantial  measure  of  this 
progress  lies  in  the  willingness  of  those  who 
take  part  In  this  program. 

The  monthly  average  of  112.000  men  and 
women  spending  over  9  million  hours  during 
the  past  year  assisting  our  Nation's  veterans 
represents  quite  a  record  of  achievement. 
And  it  is  a  splendid  way  to  say  thank  you  to 
those  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  preserve  the  freedom  we  cherish. 

A  grateful  Nation  salutes  the  dedicated 
volunteers  who  for  over  25  years  have  ad- 
vanced this  program.  And  I  urge  more  Amer- 
icans to  follow  the  example  you  have  set.  May 
your  rewarding  commitment  bring  you  as 
much  satisfaction  in  the  years  ahead  as  It  has 
brought  to  those  who  have  needed  your  help. 


NEW   YORK  ABORITON   LAW  GOES 
TOO  PAR,  DOCTORS  STATE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  reaf- 
firmation of  my  strong  feelings  against 
the  liberalization  of  abortion  laws,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  news  item  that  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  on  December  18,  1970.  En- 
titled, "New  York  Abortion  Law  Goes 
too  Far,  Doctors  State"  and  written  by 
Mr.  Ronald  Kotulak,  the  article  intelli- 
gently discussed  those  abortions  which 
result  in  the  birth  of  live  babies.  This  is 
a  shocking  situation  which  should  haunt 
the  consciences  of  us  all. 

I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues. 

The  news  item  follows: 

New  York  Abortion  Law  Goes  Too  Fab. 

Doctors  State 

I  By  Ronald  Kotulak.  Science  Editor) 

At  least  26  babies  have  been  born  alive  In 
legalized  abjrtlon  procedures  In  New  York 
City,  the  Tribune  learned  ye.sterday. 

The  child  of  one  mother  who  was  aborted 
on  Aug.  28  survived  and  now  is  up  for  adop- 
tion. 

The  others  did  not  fare  so  well.  Some 
breathed  for  only  a  few  minutes  and  others 
cried  and  kicked  before  finally  dying  within 
two  days  after  being  artificially  expelled  from 
their  mothers'  wombs. 

DOCTOR  IS  saddened 

Even  hard  core  advocates  of  liberalized 
abortion  in  New  York  say  they  are  saddened 
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by  the  destruction  of  life  and  that  the  law 
has  gone  too  far. 

"Tm  deeply  saddened  by  this,"  said  Dr 
Jean  Pakter.  director  of  the  maternity  and 
newborn  services  for  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health. 

Tne  Health  Department  played  a  key  role  in 
convincing  the  New  York  state  legislature 
to  liberalize  the  abortion  statute.  As  a  result 
the  state,  on  July  1,  put  Into  effect  the  na- 
tion's most  liberal  abortion  law  permits 
abortion  on  demand  up  to  24  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy. 

"In  many  of  these  cases  where  the  fetus 
comes  out  alive,  it  takes  a  geisp  or  two  and 
that's  It.  This  is  not  right.  As  a  physician  I 
don't  like  to  see  life  ended  or  hurt  In  any 
wav  " 

An  infant  who  la  bom  prematurely  at  26 
or  28  weeks  of  pregnancy  without  an  In- 
duced abortion  stands  a  reasonable  chance  of 
survival. 

WANTS  A  CaTliACK 

"I'm  not  happy  with  the  liberal  extension 
of  the  law  to  24  weeks,"  said  Dr.  Pakter,  who 
is  in  favor  of  abortion.  "That's  going  too  far. 
I  think  the  time  has  to  be  cut  way  back." 

Oppwnents  of  the  abortion  law  have  be- 
come outraged  by  the  live  abortions.  They 
maintain  that  it  Is  a  clear  cafie  of  murder 
when  the  baby  Is  born  alive  In  an  abortion 
but  dies  because  he  is  Just  below  the 
threshold  to  sustain  his  own  life. 

"Once  this  law  was  passed  the  abortionists 
lost  no  time  In  plying  their  death-dealing 
trade."  Terence  Cardinal  Cook,  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  of  New  York  said  In  a  letter 
read  in  churches  last  Sunday.  Cardinal  Cook 
was  Informed  of  some  of  the  live  abortions 
by  Catholic  doctors. 

"Each  day  they  grow  wealthier  from  the 
killing  of  unborn  children — some  of  whom 
have  been  hecird  to  cry  as  they  were  dropped 
into  surgical  trash  cans. 

CAaOINAL  rCARS   rOTTTRE 

"The  day  may  come  when  lawmakers  could 
set  standards  which  people  must  meet  If  they 
are  to  remain  alive.  Already  one  standard 
hM  been  set.  Who  can  say  what  others  will 
oome  neJrt?"  the  Cardinal's  letter  asked. 

Cardinal  Cook  called  the  death  of  these 
babies  an  "unspeakable  crime"  and  warned 
Catholics  that  the  "church  disowns  by  Im- 
mediate excommimlcatlon  anyone  who  has  or 
helps  anyone  have  an  abortion." 

Two  of  the  Infants  who  were  aborted  alive 
were  rushed  to  the  premature  center  at  St. 
Vincents  Hospital,  where  doctors  did  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  them  living. 

One  of  these  Infants  lived  for  two  days  and 
the  other  died  after  several  hours,  said  Dr. 
Vincent  Pontana,  director  of  pediatrics  at 
the  hospital. 

Both  were  baptized  by  a  Catholic  priest  be- 
fore being  taken  to  the  city  morgue  for  an 
anonymous  burial,  he  said. 

"To  have  a  woman  go  in  for  an  abortion 
and  then  to  have  the  baby  born  alive  only 
to  die  later  is  tantamount  to  mtirder,"  Dr. 
Fontana  said.  "There's  no  question  about  It." 

Doctors  in  New  York  have  been  thrust 
into  a  compromising  situation  by  the  new 
law.  At  20  weeks  of  gestation,  the  unborn 
child's  heartbeat  Is  strong,  he  moves  around 
Inside  his  mother's  womb  and  he  Is  almost 
completely  formed. 

For  these  reasons,  most  gynecologists  will 
not  end  a  pregnancy  beyond  20  weeks.  In 
addition,  an  abortion  performed  beyond  20 
weeks  is  more  hazardous  to  the  mother.  A 
normal  pregnancy  lasts  about  40  weeks. 

SALTING    TECHNlQtTE    17SED 

To  abort  a  fetus  after  12  weeks,  doctors 
use  a  technique  called  "salting  out  "  A  hypo- 
dermic needle  Is  Inserted  thru  the  mother's 
abdomen  into  the  amniotic  sac  contalnlnir 
the  baby. 
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The  fluid  in  the  sac  is  withdrawn  and  a 
solution  containing  20  per  cent  salt  is  In- 
jected. The  salt  solution  irritates  the  uterus 
and  normally  ends  the  life  of  the  fetus. 

The  Irritation  causes  muscle  spasms  similar 
to  those  during  labor  and  the  fettia  is  ex- 
pelled. 

Dr.  Pakter  said  that  the  only  baby  who 
survived  the  "salting  out"  operation  ap- 
parently was  sufficiently  developed  so  that 
the  salt  did  not  harm  her. 

BABY    IS    NOT    HARMED 

"She  was  not  harmed,  thank  goodness. 
She  is  a  fine  baby  and  she  will  make  some 
adoptive  parents  very  happy,"  Dr.  Pakter 
said. 

There  probably  were  other  babies  born 
alive  during  abortions  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  were  not  listed  as  live  births 
by  the  doctor.  Dr.  Pakter  said.  The  definition 
of  a  live  birth  Is  any  evidence  of  a  breath, 
pulse  or  movement. 

In  some  of  these  cases  of  live  births,  the 
time  of  gestation  may  have  been  under- 
estimated and  the  actual  time  may  have 
been  26  weeks  or  more,  she  said. 

Dr.  Pakter  said  she  would  like  to  see  the 
law  changed  so  that  legal  abortions  could 
be  performed  only  up  to  the  12th  week 
of  pregnancy. 

Prom  July  1  thru  Oct.  31,  some  34,000  legal 
abortions  were  performed  in  New  York,  she 
said. 
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LT.  WILLIAM  GALLEY 


BAND     OF     SOUTH     HAGERSTOWN 
HIGH  SCHOOL  OFF  TO  FLORIDA 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  South  Ha- 
gerstown  High  School  in  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  has  developed  over  the  years  one  of 
the  best  high  school  marching  bands  in 
the  coimtry.  This  year  the  Rebel  Band 
of  South  High  has  been  invited  to  the 
50th  Festival  of  the  States  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  as  the  musical  representative 
of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Only  one  band  is  selected  to  represent 
a  State,  and  the  Rebel  Band  will  be  com- 
peting with  approximately  20  other 
States  for  two  National  Band  Champion- 
ship titles.  The  South  High  musicians 
arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  yesterday  and 
depart  on  April  3.  Their  activities  there 
include  participation  in  the  Parade  of 
States,^  half  time  show  in  the  Cham- 
pions on  Parade,  a  concert,  and  a  night 
parade  honoring  bands  from  out  of  State. 
The  money  for  the  trip  was  raised  by  the 
students  at  South  High  to  send  the  150 
band  members  and  14  chaperones  to 
Florida. 

The  comments  of  Mr.  Elwood  E.  Kin- 
ney, director  of  the  Rebel  Band,  indicate 
the  excitement  surrounding  the  trip  to 
Florida.  Kinney  said,  "We  are  thrilled 
and  honored  by  this  opportunity  to  rep- 
resent Maryland  at  the  Festival  of  States. 
Not  only  has  it  been  called  the  outstand- 
ing band  trip  in  the  Nation,  but  we  will 
get  to  compete  for  the  National  Band 
Championship."  I  would  like  to  person- 
ally acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the 
South  High  Band  and  to  congratulate 
them  for  this  opportunity  to  represent 
the  Old  Line  State  in  the  national  band 
competition. 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  NXW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  American 
Army  ofiQcer,  Lt.  William  Calley,  has 
been  tried  by  court  martial  and  convicted 
of  the  premeditated  murder  of  22  peo- 
ple in  the  Vietnamese  hamlet  of  M^lal. 
These  victims,  as  I  understand  it,  were 
mostly  women  and  children. 

In  its  verdict  the  court  martial  board 
held  that  in  killing  at  least  22  civiliEins, 
Lieutenant  Calley  overstepped  the  outer 
limits  imder  which  any  military  force 
in  the  field  can  be  permitted  to  operate. 
The  dreadful  aspect  raised  by  the  pros- 
ecution and  conviction  of  one  man  is 
that  there  is  a  strong  appearance  that 
one  man  has  been  singled  out  to  serve 
as  a  sacrificial  goat  to  salve  the  mili- 
tary's conscience  for  one  particularly 
brutal  incident  in  a  peculiarly  brutal 
type  of  warfare.  Others  were  involved. 
Should  not  then  all  those  others  be 
brought  to  trial? 

As  any  man  who  has  served  in  a  com- 
bat area  in  time  of  war  knows,  there  is 
a  broad  difference  between  the  laws  of 
civilized  society  and  the  rules  of  war.  No 
one,  in  a  civilized  context,  can  give  an 
excuse  or  justification  for  the  barbarity 
of  Mylai.  In  a  community  or  a  nation 
all  men  are  our  fellow  citizens,  our  broth- 
ers. But  in  war  all  men  who  are  not 
clearly  with  us,  tend  to  become  the  en- 
emy. And  every  American  who  has  ever 
gone  into  combat  has  been  trained  to 
believe  that  to  kill  the  enemy  is  virtuous, 
while  to  spare  them  can  be  both  indi- 
vidually deadly  and  destructive  to  the 
unit  to  which  a  soldier  belongs. 

That  there  is  a  deep  understanding  of 
these  differences  in  the  American  con- 
science I  believe  is  shown  by  the  totally 
different  public  reactions  to  the  convic- 
tions of  Charles  Manson  for  the  Tate- 
LaBianco  murders,  and  the  oon\1ction  of 
Lieutenant  Calley  for  his  part  in  the 
Mylai  affair.  Although  both  trials  and 
both  sentenclngs  took  place  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  pubUc  reaction  on  the  sim- 
ilar sentences  was  totally  different.  This 
is  because  the  American  people  clearly 
understand  that  the  legal  and  civilized 
framework  in  which  the  two  incidents 
took  place  were  totally  different.  The 
one  was  an  insane,  sporadic  act  of  bar- 
barity in  a  peaceful,  civilized  commimity, 
for  which  all  the  pculicipants  were 
brought  to  trial;  the  other  was  one  bru- 
tal act  picked  from  a  particularly  brutal 
war.  for  which  one  man  alone  was  placed 
on  trial. 

And  when  we  speak  of  the  brutality  of 
war,  many  of  us  think  of  World  War  n 
in  which  so  many  here  served.  Vietnam  is 
not,  and  has  never  been,  that  type  of 
war.  The  guerrilla  warfare  of  Vietnam 
is  a  peculiarly  brutal  form  of  the  totally 
brutal  business  called  war. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  when  I 
visited  Vietnam  In  1968,  7  months  after 
the  Tet  offensive.  At  that  time  I  spoke 
with  soldiers  in  hospitals  and  In  Ameri- 
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can  fire  bases.  Their  words,  their  fears, 
the  belief  that  all  Vietnamese  were  tlieir 
enemy  ran  deep  in  their  talk.  In  many 
ways  their  conversations  were  identicsil 
to  Lieutenant  Galley's  testimony  as  given 
nearly  3  years  later  at  his  trial.  And  when 
we  view  the  Mylai  incident,  when  we 
consider  the  acts  of  Lieutenant  Galley 
and  his  platoon,  I  feel  we  must  remember 
that  this  brutal  massacre  occurred 
shortly  after  the  brutality  of  the  bloody 
Tet  offensive. 

It  seems  clear,  that  mistaken  as  he  may 
have  been.  Lieutenant  Galley  thought  he 
was  carrying  out  his  orders  as  a  soldier 
in  the  service  of  his  country — the  country 
which  has  sent  him  to  that  far  off  land 
to  fight  those  strange  and  to  him, 
frightening  people.  I  do  not  excuse  the 
barbarity  of  My  Lai,  nor  the  viscious- 
ness  of  any  war,  but  I  believe  I  under- 
stand hov  in  the  heat  of  combat,  follow- 
ing the  bloody  terror  of  Tet,  Lieutenant 
Galley  could  have  made  such  an  error.  It 
is  an  error  any  soldier  might  have  made 
then  or  in  the  future. 

I  have  called  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  show  clemency  to 
this  man.  I  do  this  not  only  for  Lieuten- 
ant Galley  but  for  thousands  of  our  fight- 
ing men  who  have  in  the  past  or  will  in 
the  future,  face  the  dreadful  task  of 
choosing  between  the  morality  of  civilized 
behavior  in  a  peaceful  civilized  society, 
and  the  duty  to  self-preservation  for 
himself  and  for  his  command  in  time  of 
war. 


FOX  VALLEY  COUNCIL  OP  GOVERN- 
MENTS APPROVES  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pox  Valley  CouncU  of  Gov- 
ernments, Appleton,  Wis.,  recently  ap- 
proved a  resolution  endorsing  general 
and  special  revenue  sharing. 

I,  too,  support  the  concept  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  and  Include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  March  19,  1971,  letter  from 
the  Pox  Valley  CoimcU  of  Governments 
and  the  resolution  annoimcing  their  sup- 
port for  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing: 
Fox  Vaixst  Council  of  Govkritmznts, 

Appleton,  Wis.,  March  19,  1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  A.  8t«igx«, 
Member  of  Congreaa,  Room  102S,  Longworth 
Offlee  BuiUUnff,  WatKinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  "Bill"  Stuob:  The  attached  resolu- 
tion endorsing  special  and  general  revenue 
sharing  was  unanimoualy  adopted  by  the  Fox 
Valley  CouncU  of  Oovernmenta  on  March  17. 

Your  support  of  the  resolution  Is  requested. 
Sincerely, 

BUOZNK   E.   FKANCHTTT, 

Executive  Director. 

RESoLtrrioN  Endorsino  General  and  Special 

REVENm  Shauno 

Whereas,    the    need    for    public    facilities 

and   servloee    provided    by   state    and    local 

government   Is  Increasing  at   a  rate  which 
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exceeds    the    revenues    generated    from    the 
available  tax  base  to  such  governments;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government,  through 
exercising  taxing  powers  vested  In  It,  has 
substantially  diminished  the  available  rev- 
enue producing  sources  available  to  states 
and    local   governments;    and 

Whereas,  state  and  local  governments  and 
their  designated  regional  councils  are  fac- 
ing substantial  deficits  unless  the  federal 
government  supplements  the  existing  grant 
assistance  programs  to  such  governments; 
and 

Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  a  genered 
concensus  of  the  states  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments that  the  most  Eidv&ntageous  meth- 
od of  obtaining  and  receiving  supplemental 
federal  funds  would  be  through  a  program 
of  general  and  special  revenue  sharing; 
and 

Whereas,  the  viability  and  continued 
growth  of  regional  councils  as  policy  and 
coordlnative  mechanisms  of  state  and  local 
governments  Is  dependent  on  the  strength 
and  fiscal  integrity  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Fox 
Valley  Council  of  Governments  that  the 
United  States  Congress  be  urged  to  enact 
during  the  first  session  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress a  general  revenue  and  special  revenue 
sharing  program  to  assist  states,  local  gov- 
ernments and  regional  councils  in  meeting 
their  fiscal  needs. 

Approved   by   the   Fox  Valley   Council  of 
Governments  this  17th  day  of  March,  1971. 
Gilbert  J.  Anderson,  Chairman. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Pox  Valley  Council  of 
Governments  this  17th  day  of  March.  1971. 

March  19.  1971. 

EtJGENX  E.  PrANCHETT, 

Executive  Director. 
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SUMMARY  OF  U.S.  RETIREMENT 
LAWS 


RESOLUTION  OPPOSING  PRESIDEN  - 
TIAL  POLICY  OP  "PREEZING" 
FUNDS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJ- 
ECTS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WEST  viscinia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joining  the  Honorable  William  Huncatk, 
of  Missouri,  in  sponsoring  H.R.  305,  a 
resolution  opposing  the  Presidential  pol- 
icy of  "freezing"  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  public  works  projects.  The 
resolution  also  calls  for  the  immediate 
release  of  all  funds  frozen  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Congress  has  authorized  projects  and 
appropriated  money  for  them,  only  to 
repeatedly  discover  that  these  projects 
are  being  delayed  because  the  adminis- 
tration decides  it  does  not  want  to  spend 
the  money  or  does  not  like  the  projects. 

This  policy  amounts  to  a  second  veto 
not  contemplated  under  the  law;  It 
usurps  the  powers  of  Congress  and  it  is 
contrary  to  the  balance  of  responsibil- 
ities between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government,  for  If 
Congress  approves  money  for  a  project 
and  the  President  signs  the  bill,  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remove  his 
signature  from  that  bill — as  if  it  were 
written  in  invisible  ink — simply  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  funds  to  be  spent  for  the 
project. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  197 1 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative  of  a  district  where  37  percent 
of  my  constituents  are  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  have  received 
numerous  Inquiries  about  changes  in  tlie 
Civil  Service  retirement  laws. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
prepared  an  excellent  questions-and-an- 
swers  p>amphlet  on  this  subject.  As  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civi!  Sei-v- 
ice  Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement.  Insurance,  and  Health  Ben- 
efits, I  have  found  it  to  be  an  extremely 
helpful  summary  and  would  like  the  in- 
formation to  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  summary  follows : 
Questions     and     Answers     About     Major 

Chanoxs    in    Civn.    Service    Retirement 

Made  by  Public  Law  91-668 

Public  Law  91-668,  signed  by  President 
Nixon  on  January  8,  1971,  changes  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  law  in  5  wajs.  The 
changes — 

I.  Permit  a  retiree  who  was  unmarried  at 
the  time  of  retirement  to  provide  a  survivor 
annuity  for  a  sp>ouse  whom  he  married  aft« 
retirement. 

II.  Provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  the  '■sec- 
ond" spouse  of  a  retiree  who  elected  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  when  he  retired. 

III.  Make  requirements  for  survivor  annu- 
ity to  be  met  by  a  widower  of  an  employee 
the  same  as  for  a  widow. 

rv.  Permit  a  reemployed  annuitant  to  um 
his  supplemental  annuity  to  increase  his  sur- 
vivor's benefit 

v.  Provide  service  credit  for  certain  perlodi 
of  separation  during  which  employees  re- 
ceived Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
benefits. 

Following  Is  an  explanation  of  the  changes 
In  question  and  answer  form : 

I.     SURVIVOR     ANNUITT     TO    SPOUSE    OF    RETIRII 
WHO     WAS     unmarried    AT    TIME    OF    RETIRl- 

MBNT 

1.  Q.  I  was  unmarried  when  I  retired  and 
am  now  married.  How  does  the  new  law  affec* 
me?  A.  It  depends  on  whether  you  retired  be- 
fore or  after  April  1,  1948. 

2.  Q.  How  does  it  ailect  me  if  I  retired  be- 
fore April  1,  1948.  A.  The  new  law  permits 
a  survivor  annuity  to  be  paid  automatically 
to  your  wife  (or  husband).  Tou  need  do 
nothing  now  to  provide  this  financial  pro- 
tection for  your  wife  (or  husband)  and 
there  is  no  reduction  In  your  annuity. 

3.  Q.  How  does  the  new  law  affect  me  If  I 
retired  on  or  after  April  1,  1948?  A.  If  you 
retired  under  a  provision  of  the  retirement 
law  which  permitted  the  election  of  a  survi- 
vor annuity,  the  new  law  now  gives  you  the 
chance  to  elect  a  reduced  annuity  for  your- 
self with  a  survivor  benefit  to  your  wife  (or 
husband) . 

4.  Q.  How  do  I  know  if  I  retired  under  • 
provision  of  the  retirement  law  which  per- 
mitted the  election  of  a  survivor  annuity? 
A.  You  did  retire  under  such  a  provision  un- 
less—  il)  you  retired  on  a  deferred  annuity 
(an  annuity  that  began  more  than  1  month 
after  you  left  the  Federal  service)  based  on 
a  separation  that  occurred  before  October 
1,  1956,  or  (2)  you  are  a  woman  who  retired 
between  April  1.  1948,  and  September  2S, 
1949. 
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5.  Q.  vnien  I  retired  I  was  unmarried  but 
I  elected  a  reduced  annuity  with  a  survivor 
benefit  to  a  named  person  having  an  insxtr- 
ftble  Interest.  I  am  now  married.  Does  the 
opportunity  to  elect  a  survivor  benefit  for 
my  wife  (or  husband)  apply  to  me?  A.  Yes. 
you  may  now  elect  to  cancel  your  "insur- 
able Interest"  election  and  elect  a  reduced 
annuity  with  a  survivor  benefit  to  your  wife 
(or  husband).  Survivor  annuity  vrtll  then  be 
payable  to  your  wife   (or  husband). 

6.  Q.  Is  there  any  time  limit  on  when  I  can 
make  the  election  to  name  as  a  survivor  an- 
nuitant my  wife  (or  husband)  whom  I  mar- 
married  her  (or  him)  before  January  8,  1071, 
you  must  make  the  election  no  later  than 
January  7.  1972. 

7.  Q.  I  am  not  married  now  but  may  marry 
in  the  future.  Can  I  elect  the  survivor  an- 
nuity after  I  marry?  A.  Yes.  If  you  marry  on 
or  after  January  8,  1971,  your  election  must 
be  made  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  your 
marriage. 

8.  Q.  Can  I  change  the  survivor  annuity 
election  after  I  make  It?  A.  No.  The  election 
of  a  survivor  annuity  cannot  be  changed 
after  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

9.  Q.  Does  my  wife  (or  husband)  whom  I 
married  after  retirement  have  to  meet  any 
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requirements  to  be  paid  the  new  survivor 
annuity  benefit?  A.  Yes.  She  (or  he)  must 
have  been  married  to  you  for  at  least  2  years 
Immediately  before  your  death  or,  if  mar- 
ried less  than  3  years,  be  the  parent  of  a  child 
born  of  the  marriage.  Also  If  she  (or  he)  is 
entitled  to  any  other  survivor  annuity  from 
the  Qovemment  (not  Including  Social  Secu- 
rity) ,  she  (or  he)  must  elect  one  of  them;  she 
(or  he)  cannot  receive  both. 

10.  sj.  I  understand  If  I  retired  on  or  after 
April  1,  1048,  and  now  elect  a  survivor  an- 
nuity, that  my  own  annuity  will  be  reduced. 
By  how  much  will  my  annuity  be  reduced 
If  I  elect  the  survivor  annuity?  A.  Your  cur- 
rent annuity  will  be  reduced  by  2%%  of 
the  first  tS.eOO  plus  10%  of  any  annuity  In 
excess  of  $3,600.  However,  you  may  designate 
an  amount  which  Is  less  than  your  full 
annuity  to  be  used  as  the  base  for  computing 
your  wife's  (or  husband's)  survivor  annuity 
and  the  reduction  In  your  annuity  will  be 
based  on  the  amount  you  designate. 

11.  Q.  Can  you  give  examples  of  how  to 
compute  the  reduction  In  my  annuity?  A. 
Yes.  Here  are  3  examples:  (1)  If  annuity  Is 
$3,000:  (2)  If  annuity  is  $6,000;  (3)  If  an- 
nuity Is  $6,000  but  only  half  ($2,500)  is 
designated  as  a  base  for  the  survivor  annuity. 


Amount  ol  yearly  annuity 


Osstgnsttd 
amMnt  for 
survivor 
annuity  bass 


2}^  percenj  a( 
designated 
annurty  up  to 
»,60C 


10  percent  ol 
amount  ot 
designated 
annuity  In 
excess  of 
U,600 


Total  Amount  ol 

redudion  reduced 

in  yearly  annual 

annuity  annuity  ' 


!l)K,000 All J7b(2H  per- 
cent x*3. 000) 
(2)  $5.000 AH »90(2Hper- 

centXW,0O0) 

;3)  J5,000  ....  $2.500 K2.50(2J6 

percent  X 
fc.SOO) 


>U0  (10  per- 
CBntx$1.400) 


}7S    {2.928  ({244 
per  montti). 

230    $4,776  I J398 
per  month). 
62.50    $3,432(1286 
pel  month). 


'  Rounded  to  nearest  dollar  ol  montlily  annuity. 

12.  Q.  When  does  this  reduction  In  my 
annuity  begin?  A.  The  first  of  the  month 
after  your  election  of  the  survivor  atmulty 
Is  received  In  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

13.  Q.  How  much  annuity  will  my  wife  (or 
husband)  whom  I  married  after  retirement 
receive  if  she  (or  he)  stirvlves  me?  A.  That 
depends  on  many  factors  such  as  when  you 
retired  and  how  much  annuity  you  are  re- 
ceiving and  whether  you  want  all  of  It  to 
be  used  as  the  base  for  the  survivor  annuity. 
In  general,  your  survivor's  annuity  will  be  In 
the  same  amount  as  though  you  had  been 
married  at  the  time  you  retired. 

14.  Q.  Will  unmarried  employees  who  retire 
in  the  future  be  able  to  elect  a  survivor  an- 
nuity if  they  marry  after  retirement?  A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  May  the  widow  or  widower  of  a  de- 
ceased retiree  who  married  after  he  retired 
but  who  died  before  January  8,  1971,  qualify 
for  a  survivor  annuity?  A.  No. 

n.  STTRVIVOB  ANNUITY  TO  "SECOND"  SPOUSE  OF 
UTIRXE  WHO  WAS  MARRIED  AT  TIME  OP  BE- 
TISXICENT 

1.  Q.  I  was  married  when  I  retired  and 
my  wife  (or  husband)  Is  still  living.  Does 
the  new  law  affect  me  In  any  way?  A.  No, 
with  one  possible  exception:  Yotir  wife  (or 
husband)  Is  now  entitled  to  a  survivor  an- 
nuity and  If  your  marriage  ends  because  of 
death  or  divorce  and  you  later  remarry,  your 
new  wife  (or  htisband)  could  be  paid  the  sur- 
vivor annuity. 

2  a.  I  was  married  when  I  retired.  The 
"oarnage  ended  and  I  later  remarried.  Is  my 
new  wife  (or  husband)  entitled  to  a  sxa- 
vlvor  annuity?  A.  The  new  wife  (or  husband) 
coma  be  paid  avu-vlvor  annuity  If  you  re- 
tired before  AprU  1,  1948,  or.  If  you  retired 
on  or  after  that  date  and  at  the  time  of  re- 
orement  you  elected  a  reduced  aimulty  with 
•iirTlvor  benefit. 


3.  Q.  Does  my  wife  (or  husband)  whom  I 
married  after  retirement  have  to  meet  any 
requirements  to  be  paid  the  survivor  an- 
nuity? 

A.  Yes.  Your  new  wife  (or  husband)  mtist 
have  been  married  to  you  for  at  least  2  years 
immediately  before  your  death  or,  If  mar- 
ried less  than  2  years,  be  the  parent  of  a 
child  born  of  the  marriage.  Also,  if  she  (or 
he)  is  entitled  to  any  other  survivor  annuity 
from  the  Government  (not  including  Social 
Security),  she  (or  he)  must  elect  one  of 
them;  she  (or  he)  cannot  receive  both. 

4.  Q.  Do  I  have  to  file  an  election  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  sure  that 
my  new  wife  (or  husband)  is  paid  a  sur- 
vivor annuity? 

A.  No.  If  she  (or  he)  survives  you  and 
meets  the  requirements  explained  in  the  an- 
swer to  question  3,  she  (or  he)  will  auto- 
matically be  paid  the  annuity. 

6.  Q.  How  much  annuity  will  my  wife  (or 
htiaband).  whom  I  married  after  I  retired, 
receive? 

A.  The  same  amount  as  the  vidfe  (or  hus- 
band) to  whom  you  were  married  when  you 
retired  would  have  received  If  she  (or  he) 
had  outlived  you. 

6.  Q.  When  I  retired,  I  elected  a  reduced 
annuity  with  survivor  benefit.  If  my  wife 
(or  husband)  dies  before  me  and  I  do  not 
remarry,  Is  the  reduction  In  my  annuity  re- 
stored? A.  No. 

7.  Q.  When  I  retired  I  was  married  but 
elected  a  single  life  annuity  payable  only 
dtirlng  my  lifetime  and  without  a  survivor 
benefit.  Can  I  change  this  election  now? 
A.  No.  The  new  law  does  not  authorize  a 
change  in  the  type  of  annuity  you  elected 
for  the  purpose  of  now  providing  a  survivor 
benefit  either  for  your  wife  (or  husband) 
to  whom  you  were  married  at  the  time  of 
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your  retirement  or  for  one  you  may  haT« 
married  after  retirement. 

8.  Q.  I  married  my  wife  (or  hu^aand  i  af- 
ter she  retired.  He  (or  she)  did  not  elect  a 
survivor  annuity.  He  (or  she)  died  before 
January  8.  1971.  Am  I  now  entitled  to  a 
stirvlvor  annuity?  A.  No.  The  rights  oi  wid- 
owers (or  wldovre)  of  retlreee  who  died  be- 
fore January  8,  1971,  are  not  changed  b\  the 
new  law. 

ni.  wmowERS  or  women  employees 

1.  Q.  What  change  does  the  new  law  make 
concerning  vrtdowers  of  vramen  employeeay 
A.  It  permits  payment  ol  a  survivor  annuity 
to  the  widower  of  a  woman  employee  on  the 
same  basis  as  to  the  widow  of  a  male  em- 
ployee by  eliminating  the  requirements  that 
a  widower  has  to  be  incapable  ol  self-sup- 
port and  must  have  received  more  than  half- 
support  from  his  deceased  wife. 

2.  Q.  What  are  the  requirements  that  must 
now  be  met  to  qualify  a  widower  (or  widow) 
for  a  survivor  annuity?  A.  The  employee  mu^ 
have — (1)  completed  at  least  18  months  of 
Federal  civilian  servioe,  and  (2)  died  while 
employed  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System.  The  widower  (or  widow) 
must — (1)  have  been  married  to  the  em^ 
ployee  for  at  least  2  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding her  (Or  his)  death,  or  |2)  be  the 
father  (or  mother)  of  a  child  bom  of  tbt 
marriage  with  the  employee. 

3.  Q.  Does  this  change  affect  widowers  ot 
employees  who  died  before  January  8,  1071t 
A.  No.  It  applies  only  to  widowers  of  em- 
ployees who  die  on  or  after  January  8,  19"' 

rv.    USE  OF  BtJPPLEMENTAL  ANNTTTTT  Tv.  .( 

INCREASE  SURVIVOR  BENEFIT 

1.  Q.  What  is  a  supplemental  annuity!' 
A.  This  Is  an  annuity  earned  by  certain  re-* 
tirees  who  are  reemployed  in  the  Ooven»^ 
ment  for  at  least  1  year  after  they  retire. 

2.  Q.  How  does  a  supplemental  annul^ 
Increase  the  survivor  benefit?  A.  Formezlf, 
upon  termination  of  the  reemployment.  tlM 
supplemental  annuity  was  a  single  life  an- 
nuity. The  change  in  the  law  permits  th* 
supplemental  annuity  to  be  used  as  a  baae 
for  additional  survivor  annuity  If  the  em- 
ployee had  elected  a  reduced  annuity  with 
survivor  benefit  when  he  initially  retu-ed. 

3.  Q.  Does  a  reen^jloyed  annuitant  have  to 
apply  for  the  additional  survivor  annultyt 
A.  No.  The  additional  survivor  annuity  wUl 
automatlcaUy  be  granted  when  the  suppl*' 
mental  annuity  Is  granted  unless  the  retire.; 
requests  otherwise. 

4.  Q.  Is  there  a  reduction  In  suK)lement«l 
annuity  If  additional  survivor  annul tv  Is  pay- 
able? A.  Yes.  The  supplemental  annuity  '«- 
reduced  by  10%. 

6.  Q.  How  much  additional   survivor  ai. 
unity  is  payable?  A.  The  additional  siu-vlvar 
annuity  amounts  to  66  Tc  of  the  full  supple- 
mental annuity  (before  the  10%  reduction). 

6.   Q.   Does   this   change   apply  to   an   an- 
nuitant whose  reemployment  ended   befa. 
January  8,  1971?  A.  No.  It  applies  oniv  to  as:. 
annuitant   whose  reemployment  termlnatee 
on  or  after  that  date. 

V.  CREDrr  FOR  PERIODS  OF  SEPARATION  DURIMC 
WHICH  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATIOf 
BENEFITS    WERE    RECEIVED 

1.  Q.  What  change  has  been  made  in  tx; 
retirement  law  concerning  credit  for  perlodi 
of  separation  during  which  Federal  employ- 
ees' compensation  benefits  were  received.  A 
An  employee  (or  former  employee)  who  re- 
turns to  Federal  employment  after  he  hu 
been  separated  is  now  deemed  to  have  been 
on  leave  without  pay  for  any  part  of  the 
period  of  separation  during  which  he  re- 
ceived Federal  employees'  compensation  as  6 
result  of  Illness  or  Injury  related  to  his  Goy< 
ernment  Job. 

2.  Q.  What  Is  the  effect  of  this  change.  A.  JX 
pernUts  full  credit  toward  retirement  lor  all 
or  a  portion  of  a  separation  period  during 
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which  the  employee  was  receiving  employees' 
compensation. 

3.  Q.  Is  this  change  retroactive?  A.  This 
change  applies  to  qualifying  periods  of  sepa- 
ration occurring  before  as  well  as  on  or  after 
January  8,  1971. 

4.  Q.  How  can  an  employee  who  retired  be- 
fore January  8.  1971,  obtain  this  retirement 
credit?  A.  Since  there  is  no  practicable  way 
In  which  the  Oovernment  can  Identify  al- 
ready-retired persons  with  periods  of  sapara- 
tlon  which  could  be  counted,  the  new  law 
requires  that  such  periods  be  counted  only 
upon  application  by  the  retiree. 

5  Q.  I  am  already  retired  and  have  a 
period  of  separation  during  which  I  received 
employees'  compensation.  How  can  I  apply 
to  have  this  period  credited  toward  my 
annuity?  A.  Simply  write  a  letter  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  Retirement, 
Insurance,  and  Occupational  Health,  1900  E 
St..  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20415.  Please  be 
sure  to  give  full  identifying  Information, 
Including  your  name,  date  of  birth,  and  CSA 
claim  number. 

6.  Q.  Will  the  increase  In  my  annuity  that 
results  from  crediting  the  period  of  separa- 
tion be  retroactive?  A.  No,  the  Increased  an- 
nuity 13  payable  only  for  the  months  after 
January  1971. 

7  Q.  My  husband  (or  wife)  died  before 
January  8,  1971,  and  I  am  the  survivor  an- 
nuitant:'Can  I  apply  for  additional  credit  for 
a  period  of  separation  during  which  he  re- 
ceived employees'  compensation?  A.  No.  Only 
the  retiree  can  apply  for  and  receive  the  ad- 
ditional credit. 

8.  Q.  Can  a  survivor-annuitant  receive  the 
additional  credit?  A.  Yes.  The  survivor  of 
an  employee  who  dies  on  or  after  January  8. 
1971,  win  automatically  be  credited  with  the 
period  of  separation.  Also,  the  survivor  of  an 
annuitant  who  has  been  aUlowed  credit  for 
the  period  of  separation  will  receive  credit 
for  It. 


SUPPORT  "PEACE"  MARCH?  NO! 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  l.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  re- 
cently a  packet  of  material  from  some- 
tliing  called  the  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition  which  asked  for  my  written 
support  of  the  planned  April  24  demon- 
stration in  Washington. 

Included  with  the  material,  on  top  of 
the  stack,  was  the  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  oflacial  Senate  stationery  and 
signed  by  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
which  ends  with  the  words : 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  your  program  for 
April  24th  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  It 
succeed. 

Also  included  were  copies  of  statements 
from  other  Members  of  Congress,  ex- 
pressing support. 

A  blank  form,  with  my  name  typed  on 
it.  was  also  provided.  My  reply  was  as 
follows : 

I  decline  your  invitation — and  I  do  not 
decline  it  "respectfully"  because  "respect' 
denotes  both  "honor"  and  "esteem." 

I  have  no  "esteem''  for  the  theory  that 
foreign  policy  can  and  should  be  made  by 
street  mobs. 

I  do  not  feel  "honor"  Is  due  those  who 
encourage  this,  and  who  seem  convinced  that 
peace  may  be  attained  solely  by  shouting  it, 
over  and  over  ag&lu. 

You  often  complain  the  Qovemment  will 
not  listen  to  your  dialogue.  Your  dialogue 
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to  date  has  been  couched  in  '.erms  of  the 
rankest,  cheapest  demagoguery.  In  It,  you 
seek  to  represent  that  the  peace  which  all 
men  seek  Is  a  marketable  commodity  which 
Is  attainable  solely  by  unilateral  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 

You  have  shown  a  readiness  and  willing- 
ness to  barter  in  human  lives  that  betrays 
your  vaunted  concern  for  human  suffering 
as  a  shallow  mockery  and  an  outright  He. 
You  would  leave  millions  of  South  'Viet- 
namese unprotected  from  the  explicitly-docu- 
mented savagery  of  the  Communists  and 
from  amongst  your  supporters  has  come  the 
Incredibly  brutal  suggestion  that  our  own 
POWs  might  be  deserted  and  forgotten. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  31,  1971, 
quotes  a  member  of  the  War  Reslsters  League 
about  the  April  24  March: 

"It  is  time  now  to  break  relations  with  the 
Government.  This  time  well  stay  In  Washing- 
ton. .  .  .  April  24  can't  be  just  an  annual 
spring  picnic.  Those  picnics  were  good  but 
they  aren't  enough.  It's  no  secret  that  this 
country  Is  headed  for  1984.  The  alternative 
to  1984  Is  1776  and  it's  going  to  begin  this 
spring." 

As  reported  by  the  Washington  Dally  News 
of  March  31,  these  noble  thoughts  will  en- 
compass such  things  as: 

(1)  a  demonstration  In  front  of  the 
White  House,  even  though  police  permis- 
sion has  been  ref  tised; 

(2)  ■guerrilla  theater"  on  the  steps  of  the 
Supreme  Court; 

(3)  mass  masochism  over  "war  crimes"  on 
the  Capitol  steps; 

(4)  "civil  disobedience"  against  Selective 
Service.  Internal  Revenue,  HKW  and  Justice: 

(5)  a  "people's  lobby"  which  plans  to  enter 
Federal  buildings  for  'dialogue'  with  em- 
ployees; 

(6)  a  sit-in  attempt  to  block  one  of  the 
major  bridges  leading  Into  the  city; 

(7)  a  moratorium  on  "business  as  usual". 

All  in  the  name  of  peace!  Such  a  peace,  dic- 
tated by  swarming  mobs,  would  be  the  peace 
of  the  slave  and  of  the  tomb,  not  only  for  this 
Republic  but  for  the  entire  Free  World. 

It  would  insure  that  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  .'  nierica  would  go  down  re- 
viled, damned  and  cursed — not  in  the  his- 
tory books  but  on  the  lips  of  the  poor 
virretches  who  saw  It  as  their  last  hope,  and 
saw  this  hope  disappear  when  the  United 
States  gave  up,  as  you  would  have  It  do. 

'To — the  name  would  not  be  In  the  his- 
tory books — for  It  would  disappear  for  all 
time  to  come,  from  written  history,  erased  as 
thoroughly  and  totally  as  the  sand-covered 
domains  of  Ozymandlas. 

And  the  four-footed  Jackals  of  the  desert 
would  howl  across  the  sands  that  covered 
the  ruins,  as  today  their  two-footed  ances- 
tors howl,  in  hopes  of  bringing  that  ruin  to 
pass! 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  OUR  ENVIRON- 
MENT THE  SALVATION  OF  MAN- 
KIND 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  abundant- 
ly clear  to  all  of  us  that  we  are  living 
in  an  era  of  great  change.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  we  can  say  that  our  life- 
time has  seen  the  greatest  of  man's  in- 
novations and  achievements  than  any 
other  lifespan  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Man's  technology  was  a  main  artery  of 
the  brain  behind  these  advancements  in 
our  way  of  life  but  there  are  many  now 
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saying  that  the  wake  of  our  technology 
is  now  catching  up  with  us  and  stran- 
gling and  suffocating  our  environment 
and  man's  very  life  through  its  pollution 
of  our  natural  resources.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  curtail  our  tech- 
nology but  that  we  must  expand  It  or 
redirect  it  with  the  environmental  fac- 
tors having  the  greatest  priority  instead 
of  the  afterthought. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  a  most  adroit  and 
formidable  statement  that  was  present- 
ed to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Metropolitan  Baltimore  by  a  prominent 
member  of  my  congressional  district,  the 
nationally  distinguished  Mr.  Clifford  D 
Siverd,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Co., 
preeminent  in  world  leadership  in  the 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industry, 
on  the  challenge  presently  before  all  of 
us  to  reassert  our  mastery  over  tech- 
nolgy  and  agree  on  what  we  want  it  to 
do  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  society  we 
aU  seek  for  ourselves  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

His  statement  is  as  f ollov.i ; 

It  gives  me  a  warm  Inner  feeling  to  come 
back  to  Baltimore  and  visit  with  you  today. 
I  am  a  Marylander.  born  In  Cumberland,  up 
m  the  mountain  area  west  of  here.  My  family 
came  to  Baltimore  In  1918,  and  I  went  to 
school  on  Maryland  and  27th  Street  at  8t«. 
PhUlp's  and  James'  Parochial  School.  Then  I 
went  to  Mt.  St.  Joseph's  to  the  west,  In  Irv- 
Ington,  and  fortunately  I  was  able  to  get  one 
of  the  fine  State  of  Maryland  engineering 
scholarships  then  available  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  where  I  got  a  B.S.  degree  In  1935. 

I  have  many  fond  memories  of  Baltimore 
of  the  1930's — the  double-decker  buses,  wltli 
their  top  decks  loaded  on  summer  evenings, 
and  the  Easter  parades,  with  everyone  In 
spring  finery  from  the  Monument  to  Univer- 
sity Parkway.  I  even  recall  one  memorable 
Sunday  when  there  was  a  little  rain;  a  friend 
of  mine  had  a  Model  A  Ford  with  a  rumble 
seat,  and  In  the  course  of  our  meanderu^g 
around  town  I  got  an  umbrella  from  home 
and  sat  In  the  rumble  seat  with  the  umbrella 
over  my  date  and  me.  One  roving  photog- 
rapher felt  this  was  of  sufllclent  interest  to 
put  the  picture  In  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Cardinal  Olbbont, 
and  of  Jack  Dunn's  Orioles  in  the  Interna- 
tional League;  and  then,  as  now,  Johns  Hop- 
kins was  dominant  In  medicine  as  well  as 
lacrosse.  Baltimore  was  friendly,  and  I  en- 
joyed living  here.  Unfortunately,  when  I  was 
looking  for  a  Job  there  were  not  too  many 
anywhere,  and  I  had  to  go  a  little  farther 
afield  In  order  to  get  located  in  industry. 

In  many  ways,  of  course,  that  was  a  dif- 
ferent city  from  the  Baltimore  of  today.  It 
was  somewhat  more  leisurely,  and  decidedly 
less  aflBuent.  The  downtown  skyline  was  far 
less  Imposing.  There  was  no  Charles  Center, 
no  Hopkins  Plaza,  no  Civic  Center,  no  Inner 
Harbor  development.  In  those  days  the  Colts, 
the  Bullets,  and  the  Clippers  did  not  even 
exist. 

The  development  of  modern  Baltimore  has 
been  impressive.  You  have  rebuilt  the  heart 
of  the  city  completely.  You  have  gone  far  in 
modernizing  your  port  facilities.  You  have 
maintained  your  position  among  the  top  four 
seaports  of  the  nation,  you  have  achieved 
a  significant  shift  from  bulk  cargo  to  general 
cargo,  with  Important  benefit  to  the  economy 
of  metropolitan  Baltimore.  Your  handling  ot 
the  highway  problem  has  brought  favorable 
notice  In  the  February  Issue  of  Fortune.  And 
your  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  played  an 
Important  part  In  shaping  the  Baltimore  of 
today. 
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But  despite  all  this,  much  remains  to  be 
done  Your  purpose  is  to  make  Baltimore  the 
model  cltv  of  America— offering  a  clean  en- 
vironment, with  equal  opportunity  for  all— 
and  to  Bucceed.  you  must  harness  all  your 
forces  and  maintain  your  forward  drive  with- 
out let-up. 

The  changes  In  Baltimore  since  the  1930  s 
have  been  dramatic  —so  dramatic  that  they 
suggest  the  theme  for  this  talk;  change. 
What  theme  could  be  more  appropriate? 
Change  todav  is  rampant,  not  Just  here  In 
Baltimore  but  throughout  the  nation  and 
around  the  globe.  Moreover,  the  pace  of  this 
change  Is  accelerating.  It  is  taking  place 
faster  and  faster  with  each  passing  decade. 

Alvin  Toffler  has  written  a  stimulating 
book  called  Future  Shock  In  which  he  por- 
uavs  this  vividly.  Modern  man  has  existed 
{or"  perhaps  50,000  years.  If  this  50,000-year 
period  were  divided  Into  lifetimes  of  about 
62  years  each,  man's  history  spans  800  such 
lifetimes.  Let  us  trace  the  pace  of  change 
during  these  lifetimes: 

—In  the  first  650  of  them,  things  changed 
very  little.  Man  spent  them  In  caves. 

-Only  during  the  last  70  of  these  800  life- 
times, with  the  Invention  of  writing,  has  It 
been  possible  for  man  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively from  one  lifetime  to  another. 

—Only  during   the   last  six  lifetimes  did 
large  masses  of  men  ever  see  a  printed  word. 
—Only  during  the  last  four  of  our  800  life- 
times h^is  man  been  able  to  measure  time 
with  any  precision. 

—Only  In  the  last  two  lifetimes  has  any- 
one, anywhere,  used  an  electric  motor. 

-And  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
the  material  goods  we  use  today  have  been 
developed  within  the  present  lifetime — the 
800th. 

We  are  indeed  In  a  world  of  change.  The 
company  with  which  I  am  closely  asso- 
ciated. American  Cyanamid,  1b  63  years  old. 
By  coincidence,  this  is  pretty  close  to  one 
of  Toffler's  62-ye,ir  lifetimes.  During  Its 
exl.stence,  the  company  has  gone  through 
tremendous  changes,  with  the  changes  In 
recent  years  coming  faster  and  faster. 

For  the  major  portion  of  its  existence 
Cvanamld  was  In  tho  routine  chemical  busi- 
:.ess,  which  grew  at  a  rather  steady,  plod- 
ding rate.  .Around  1928  or  '29.  however,  we 
jot  into  the  medical  business  by  purchasing 
Lederle  Laboratories,  a  small  pharmaceutical 
Company  in  Rockland  County,  New  York — 
'ust  over  the  border  from  New  Jersey.  Led- 
erle didn't  do  verv  much  for  the  company 
In  earnings  until  the  late  '40's,  when  v^e  were 
'.icky  enout'h  to  discover  AureomyclnR  chlor- 
•etracytline.  the  first  of  the  broad-spectrum 
ii.tiblotlcs.  These  drugs  were  dramatic.  Tliey 
saied  lives  which  could  not  have  been  saved 
befure.  They  made  pneumonia,  for  example, 
a  dise.isc  of  extremely  minor  consequence. 
In  the  'SO's  we  acquired  Formica  Corpora- 
tion, Fcrmlca  is  a  world-famous  brand  name, 
and  the  corporation  is  an  out.standiiig  leader 
in  the  field  of  laminated  plastics.  I  trust 
that  all  of  you  ha\e  some  FormicaR  plastic 
'.ammates  In  your  homes  or  apartments. 

We  went  a  step  further  in  the  'eos.  going 
directly  into  the  cor.sumer  market  We  pur- 
chased several  companies,  the  most  famous 
of  which  was  John  H.  Breck.  Inc..  the  well- 
known  producer  of  hair-care  products.  And 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  purchased  the  Ervln 
Company,  a  well-known  developer  of  res- 
idential communities  in  the  Southeast. 

So  Cyanamid,  too.  went  through  dramatic 
changes  in  its  63-year  lifetime.  Those  that 
occurred  in  the  past  decade  had  the  great- 
est Impact  on  the  company,  since  a  con- 
sumer business  takes  different  disciplines 
and  different  management  and  a  dltlerent 
philosophy  from  a  chemical  business. 

Cyanamld's  case  is  not  exceptional  Almost 
»11  large "eompanles  have  undergone  many 
changes 
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Let  us  look  at  the  pace  of  change  In  some 
specific  fields  of  human  endeavor.  Consider 
transportation.  For  thousands  of  years,  man 
traveled  dtfoot.  Then  came  the  camel  cara- 
van, whlM  averaged  eight  miles  an  hour, 
and  later  the  horse-drawn  chariot,  which 
could  get  up  to  20.  For  thousajids  of  years 
more,  animals  like  these  provided  the  fast- 
est transportation  available. 

The  first  steam  locomotive  was  not  intro- 
duced until  1825,  and  It  was  actuaUy  slower 
than  the  chariot.  It  had  a  top  speed  of  13 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  sailing  ships  of  that 
day  averaged  only  half  that  speed.  It  was 
the  1880's  before  an  Improved  locomotive 
could  reach  100  miles  per  hotir. 

Only  fifty  years  later,  propeller-driven  air- 
craft were  doing  400  miles  per  hoiu".  In  20 
years  more,  the  Jets  doubled  that  figure,  and 
within  the  past  few  years  men  In  space  cap- 
sules have  been  circling  the  earth  at  18,000 
miles  per  hour. 

If  man's  top  speed  of  travel  were  plotted 
In  a  graph — on  a  scale,  say  of  a  thousand 
years  to  the  inch — the  curve  would  look 
strange  indeed.  It  would  go  along  almoet 
level  for  more  than  four  feet.  It  would  be- 
gin to  show  a  significant  rise  only  In  the  last 
tenth  of  an  Inch,  and  then,  abruptly,  It 
would  go  right  off  the  tc^  of  the  chart. 

So  much  for  transportation.  Baltimore 
is  a  city,  an  urban  community,  so  let  us  turn 
to  urbanization.  In  1850,  there  were  only 
four  cities  In  the  world  with  more  than  a 
million  Inhabitants.  In  1900,  there  were  19. 
But  by  1960,  there  were  141. 

The  urban  population  of  the  world  today 
is  growing  at  a  rate  of  6.5 ''^  per  year.  At  this 
rate,  it  will  double  in  the  next  11  years.  If 
all  the  cities  of  the  world  remained  their 
present  size,  we  would  have  to  duplicate  them 
all  between  now  and  1981 — a  new  Baltimore, 
ft  new  Chicago,  a  new  New  York,  a  new  Lon- 
don, a  new  Tokyo,  and  so  on  for  every  city 
around  the  globe. 

A  graph  of  the  world's  urban  population 
would  look  much  like  that  of  man's  speed 
of  travel-  -level  for  more  than  four  feet,  a 
significant  rise  on'y  in  the  last  fraction  of 
an  inch,  and  then  right  off  the  top  of  the 
char;. 

We  could  continue  with  many  such  ex- 
amples. Curve.-  showing  man'.s  range  of  com- 
munication, his  ability  to  calculate,  his  ca- 
pacity for  storing  and  retrieving  Informa- 
t:or.,  and  many  other  things — all  of  them 
would  end  by  shooting  off  the  top  of  the 
chart. 

Change  today  is  explosive.  Its  pace  is  such 
that  many  thoughtful  observers  question  our 
a'^Uity  to  ai'slmilate  It.  They  suggest  that 
It  may  overwhelm  us.  As  evidence,  they  pwlnt 
to  some  ol  the  less  pleasant  phenomena  of 
modern  life — hippies,  alienation,  free-float- 
ing violence,  the  mounting  use  of  drugs. 
Such  things,  they  say,  betoken  pervasive 
unrest  despite  our  attainment  of  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  evjer  achieved  by  man. 
In  the  emotional  and  spiritual  malaise  that 
seems  to  afflict  too  many  of  us,  the  relent- 
lessly accelerating  pace  of  change  may  In- 
deed be  a  factor.  And  behind  change,  gen- 
erating It,  stands  technology.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  Is  not  surprising  that  there 
are  signs  of  a  developing  disenchantment 
with  technology.  There  are  even  those  who 
propose — apparently  with  complete  serious- 
ness— -that  we  institute  a  moratorium  on  sci- 
entific research,  and  that  we  bring  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  technology  to  a  halt. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  far  too  com- 
plex to  yield  to  such  solutions.  'We  need  not 
less  technology  but  more.  We  need  It  for 
the  control  of  pollution,  and  for  rebuilding 
our  cities,  and  for  Improving  mass  transit. 
We  need  it  for  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations,  and  of  the 
underprivileged  Individuals  In  the  developed 
nations.  We  need  It  simply  to  feed  the  rapidly 
expanding  world  population. 
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Granted  our  continuing  need  for  technol- 
ogy, we  still  mtist  recognize  that  technology 
has  been  a  contributor  to  many  of  our  pres- 
ent problems.  Examples  are  legion.  Let  us 
look  briefly  at  one  of  partlctilar  Interest  to 
a  metropolitan  chamber  of  commerce. 

We  must  begin,  pjaradoxlcally  enough,  on 
the  farm.  Over  the  past  few  decades,  we  de- 
veloped better  farm  equipment,  better  seed, 
Improved  fertilizers,  and  more  effective  pesti- 
cides. The  result  was  an  amazing  increase 
in  our  agricultural  productivity. 

We  got  more  food  at  lower  cost,  but  there 
w.^s  a  side  effect:  more  and  more  agricul- 
tural workers  became  surplus.  The  farm  pop- 
ulation of  this  country  fell  from  more  than 
a  third  of  the  total  population  In  1910  to 
about  5'"r  today.  These  displaced  agricultural 
workers  migrated  to  the  cities  In  droves,  as 
you  In  Baltimore  are  well  aware.  They  came, 
many  of  them,  unprepared  for  urban  life, 
and  lacking  the  skills  needed  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing In  a  complex  Industrial  economy  Too 
many  of  them  became  public  charges.  There 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  demands  on  local 
governments  for  welfare,  health  care,  and  the 
like. 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  story.  While  agri- 
cultural technologists  were  boosting  farm 
productivity,  highway  engineers  were  devel- 
oping better  methods  of  building  roads,  and 
our  highway  networks  expanded.  Automo- 
tive engineers  were  Improving  automobiles. 
Travel  became  easier — ^between  city  and 
suburb,  and  from  one  suburb  to  another. 
This  contributed  to  a  mass  shift  of  people 
from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs,  offsetting  the 
migration  from  the  farms  to  the  cities. 

The  two  streams,  moving  In  opposite 
directions,  were  of  course  made  up  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people.  While  the  displaced 
agricultural  workers  coming  into  the  cities 
were  In  many  cases  unskilled  and  Impov- 
erished, those  leaving  for  the  suburbs  were 
relatively  afHuent.  The  exodus  to  the  subtirb* 
even  swept  vrtth  it  some  of  the  headquarters 
-offices  and  manufacturing  plants  of  large 
corporations. 

You  know  the  rest.  Our  cities  today,  with 
skyrcx;ketlng  budgets  for  social  services, 
education,  and  other  municipal  needs,  find 
their  tax  base  shrinking.  And  the  Increased 
reliance  on  the  automobile  complicates  their 
problem  all  the  more  With  all  their  other 
co.sts  mounting,  they  must  find  money  for 
the  attack  on  pollution. 

Obviously,  technology  was  by  no  means 
the  only  factor  Involved  In  all  this.  Our 
policies  on  welfare  payments,  our  willingness 
to  spend  far  more  on  highway  construction 
than  on  mass  transit,  our  programs  for  In- 
suring mortgages,  with  most  of  them  on 
suburban  housing — these  and  other  factors 
had  their  Impact,  too.  Nevertheless,  we  mu=;t 
recognize  that  technology  was  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  genesis  of  today's  urban  dif- 
ficulties. Just  as  It  was  a  factor  In  the  devel- 
opment of  some  of  our  other  social  Ills, 

In  cases  like  this,  the  problem  is  usually 
not  the  direct  effects  of  a  given  technology, 
but  rather  the  side  effects.  These  side  effects 
are  often  unforeseen,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  popular  Impression  that  technology  is 
introduced  without  first  being  evaluated.  As 
Robert  Sproull  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester has  put  It,  "The  Impression  Is  abroad 
that  technology  Is  a  drlverless  bus,  careen- 
ing downhill  with  no  goals  or  direction, 
carrying  us  all  to  a  messy  end," 

You  and  I  know  that  this  Is  false.  Goals 
for  technology  are  set,  and  before  tech- 
nology Is  Introduced,  It  is  evaluated  When 
a  company's  research  and  developnnent  effort 
brings  forth  a  new  Invention,  the  company 
evaluates  the  development  very  carefully  in- 
deed before  It  Installs  facilities  for  com- 
mercial production.  If  the  facilities  are  ex- 
pensive enough  to  catise  the  company  to 
borrow  money  or  seU  stock  to  finance  them, 
oommepdal  or  Investment  bankers  may  make 
their    own   evaluations.   Depending   on    the 
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nature  of  the  Invention,  government  agencies 
mav  be  involved  as  well. 

But  Uie  scope  of  such  evaluations  Is  nec- 
essarily limited.  The  manufacturer  and  the 
bankers  are  concerned  primarily  with  how 
well  t;-.e  invention  will  do  the  Job  for  which 
It  Is  intended.  To  the  extent  that  they  can, 
thev  lock  at  side  eSects,  too,  but  usually  they 
have  neither  the  resources  nor  the  authority 
to  investigate  them  exhauatlvely.  In  the  days 
when  Henry  Ford  was  still  a  struggling  me- 
chanic, would  he  have  been  able  to  foresee 
the  complex  changes  which  his  mass-pro- 
duced automobile  was  to  bring  about  In  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  world?  Could 
the  Inventors  of  radio  and  television  have 
predicted  the  far-reaching  effects  of  Instant 
communications? 

If  a  government  agency  Is  involved  in  the 
appraisal  of  a  new  technology.  Its  evaluation 
la  also  limited.  Harvey  Brooks  has  pointed 
out.  for  example,  that  there  are  at  least 
three  government  agencies  concerned  with 
weather  modlflcatlon.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  the  objective  of  reducing 
storm  damage  to  crops.  The  Bureau  ol  Rec- 
lamation wants  to  increase  rainfall  in  the 
dry  Western  states.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  seeks  methods  of  dissipating 
logs  over  airports.  None  of  these  agencies, 
however,  looks  at  weather  modification  in  all 
Its  aspects. 

All  this  may  have  been  adequate  In  a  less 
crowded  world.  Today,  however,  with  a  rap- 
Idly  expanding  population  pressing  on  the 
finite  resources  of  this  planet,  we  must  do 
more.  If  we  are  to  reverse  the  growing  dis- 
affection with  science  and  technology,  U  we 
are  to  avert  unwise  political  reaction  to  our 
recurrent  environmental  crises,  we  must  set 
up  the  apparatus  for  a  systematic  and  con- 
tinuing assessment  of  our  technology,  both 
existing  and  new.  This  assessment  must  be 
Interdisciplinary,  Involving  social  as  well  as 
physical  scientists.  It  must  be  made  from 
the  standpoint  of  society  as  a  whole.  It  must 
take  into  account  social  as  well  as  economic 
costs.  It  must  consider  alternate  routes  to 
a  given  goal,  and  reckon  the  costs  for  e.ach 
route.  'i- 

Congressman  Daddarlo  of  Connecticut  has 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  establish  an 
assessment  board  to  advise  the  Congress  on 
emerging  technologies.  A  similar  bill  has 
been  introduced  In  the  Senate.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  recommended  a 
somewhat  more  elaborate  mechanism. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
specific  procedures,  several  points  appear 
to  be  basic.  First  of  all.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  assessment  will  have  to  be  carried  on 
under  goveriunent  auspices.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  assuring  that  the  interests  of 
all  social  groups  will  be  adequately  repre- 
sented. Further,  since  the  problems  spawned 
by  technology  are  national  In  their  scope,  the 
assessment  will  have  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
federal  level. 

Second,  whatever  form  the  evaluation  or 
assessment  mechanism  may  take,  it  should 
not  circumvent  the  existing  political  proc- 
esses. Such  assessment  board  or  office  should 
evaluate  and  recommend,  but  the  responsi- 
bility for  action  should  remain  lodged  In  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  with  their  de- 
cisions subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

Third,  we  must  avoid  the  issuance  of  re- 
ports which  simply  gather  dust.  Regardless 
of  the  approach  adopted,  there  must  be  an 
assessment  body  comparable  in  Its  Influence 
to  the  CuuncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  capable 
of  mobilizing  opinion  and  producing  action. 
Fourth,  we  should  avoid  building  up 
another  cumbersome  bureaucracy.  The  staff 
of  the  government  ofSce  or  board  could  con- 
sist of  a  small  group  of  competent  physical 
and  social  scientists.  The  studies  they  need 
in  carrying  on  the  assessment  process  should 
be  made  by  established  government  agencies, 
universities,  think-tanks,  and  private  cor- 
porations, as  circumstances  Indicate,  but  this 
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work  must  be  coordinated  to  provide  an  order 
of  priority  and  to  avoid  waste. 

So  much  for  the  technology  assessment 
mechanism.  Let  me  close  with  two  general 
observations.  One  of  them  is  that  whatever 
program  Is  set  up.  technology  assessment  will 
be  complex  and  difficult,  and  the  results  will 
be  Imperfect.  At  the  time  the  telephone  was 
introduced,  or  radio,  or  television,  or  the 
computer — beneficial  as  all  of  these  were — 
no  long-range  forecast  of  their  indirect  ef- 
fects could  have  been  correct  in  every  detail. 
But  the  broad  outlines  could  have  been 
foreseen  at  the  very  beginning,  and  steps 
could  have  been  taken  to  encourage  those 
effects  that  were  desirable,  and  to  redirect 
those  that  were  not.  Piurther,  if  the  assess- 
ment process  had  been  a  continuing  one, 
errors  in  the  original  predictions  could  have 
been  detected  and  compensated. 

My  other  observation  is  that  technology 
assessment,  by  itself,  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  technology.  What  it  will 
do  Is  give  us — and  our  representatives  in 
government — the  Information  we  need  to  at- 
tack these  problems  Intelligently.  It  will 
give  us  the  background  we  require  If  we  are 
to  rearrange  our  priorities  and  proceed  with 
some  rational  long-range  planning.  But  solv- 
ing the  problems,  and  making  and  Imple- 
menting the  plans,  will  be  up  to  all  of  us. 
And  that  as  it  should  be.  The  responsibil- 
ity Is  ours. 

I  end  these  remarks  on  a  note  of  chal- 
lenge— a  challenge  expressed  by  Glenn  Sea- 
borg  In  a  speech  he  delivered  to  the  Nobel 
Symposium  in  Stockholm  Just  a  year  ago 
Here  is  what  he  said : 

"Technology  can  be  directed  creatively 
so  as  to  bring  human  society  into  close  har- 
mony with  Its  natural  environment.  It  can 
be  made  to  create  more  wealth  with  less 
waste.  ...  It  can  be  made  to  create  beauty 
where  we  have  let  it  spawn  ugliness.  It  can 
be  made  to  bring  man  both  greater  security 
and  more  individual  freedom.  What  it  does, 
however,  will  be  accomplished  only  when  we 
stop  blaming  it  for  our  shortcomings,  reas- 
sert our  mastery  over  it  and  agree  on  what 
we  want  It  to  do." 

That  is  the  challenge  for  us — to  reassert 
our  mastery  over  technolog^y  and  agree  on 
what  we  want  It  to  do.  The  Job  will  be  diffi- 
cult. It  will  require  the  combined  efforts  of 
Industry,  government,  the  universities,  and 
all  of  the  other  groups  in  our  society.  But  we 
have  a  strong  incentive  to  succeed.  What  we 
are  working  to  achieve  Is  the  better  society 
of  tonr.orrow — here  in  Baltimore,  In  our  coun- 
try, and  around  the  world. 
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AMERICAS  RELIGIOUS  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  27. 
the  Honorable  Angelo  D.  Roncallo.  Con- 
troller of  the  County  of  Nassau.  State  of 
New  York,  delivered  an  outstanding  and 
timely  address  on  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  So  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  Congre.=s  may  have  the 
benefit  of  reading  this  enlightening  ad- 
dress, I  would  like  to  Include  it  in  the 
Record  here : 

I  feel  that  my  presence  here,  as  a  Catholic 
In  a  Jewish  synagogue,  pwlnts  out  the  con- 
cern every  religious  person,  regardless  of 
creed,  should  have  for  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  Although  every  religion  in  Russia  and 
her  satellite  countries  has  suffered  greatly.  It 


la  the  Jew  who  has  focused  the  world  spot> 
light  on  the  harsh  persecution  practiced  by 
the  communists.  It  is  the  Russian  Jew  who 
Ls  risking  his  safety  and  life  demanding  hla 
freedom  to  emigrate.  And  It  is  the  non- 
Russian  Jew  who  is  loudly  and  forcefully 
shaking  the  rest  of  the  world  from  its  com- 
placency by  defying  the  power  of  the  com- 
mtmlsts. 

As  a  religious  person,  I  deeply  admire  the 
courage  and  fortitude  of  the  Russian  Jew. 
Not  only  is  he  helping  his  own  people,  but 
he  Is  serving  as  an  example  of  heroism  to 
other  repressed  religions  In  the  U.S.8.R. 

Too  many  Americans,  for  too  long  a  time, 
have  engaged  in  the  kind  of  wishful  think- 
Ing  which  has  led  them  to  believe  that  some- 
how communism  has  changed — that  It  la  no 
longer  the  tyranny  it  was  under  Stalin, 
somehow  a  new  era  of  freedom  has  dawned 
for  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  optimistic  view,  unfortunately,  has 
not  been  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In  1956,  It 
Is  true.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  condemned  Stalin 
and  his  so-called  "cult  of  personality".  The 
evils  of  the  Stalin  era,  Khrushchev  declared. 
were  the  results  of  Stalin's  own  personality. 
All  of  this,  he  promised,  would  change. 

But  instead  of  changing  for  the  better,  it 
Is  now  Khrushchev  who  has  been  rejected, 
and  Stalin  who  has  been  reinstated.  In 
February  1969,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party's  most  authoritative  Journal. 
Kommunist.  officially  rehabilitated  the  late 
Josef  Stalin  as  an  "outstanding  military 
leader",  repudiating  as  "inventions"  the  tales 
told  by  Nlklta  Khrushchev  at  the  20th  Party 
Congress  In  1956.  The  same  issue  of  Kom- 
rnunist  makes  clear  that  this  rehabilitation 
Is  not  accidental  and  Is  linked  to  current 
policies. 

The  renaissance  of  Stalinism  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  renewed  campaign  against 
one  of  Stalin's  favorite  targets  and  scape- 
goats— the  Jews. 

We  must  remember  that  Soviet  hostility 
to  Jews  dates  to  the  programs  of  the  period 
before  the  Revolution.  The  communists,  since 
coming  to  power  In  1917  have  launched  a 
campaign  of  persecution  against  all  religions. 
but  the  Jews  have  remained  a  convenient 
and  vulnerable  target. 

In  order  to  place  the  recent  antl-Semltic 
campaign  in  proper  historical  perspective 
it  Is  important  to  review  the  history  of  reli- 
gious persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union 

In  1925  the  League  of  Militant  Atheists 
was  formed  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  publish 
and  spread  antl-rellglous  material  and  like, 
the  government's  economic  plan,  an  atheis- 
tic five  year  plan  was  launched  In  1927  and 
again  in  1937.  In  the  late  1930's  the  League 
was  reported  to  have  3.5  million  members, 
but  it  failed  In  its  primary  task.  Religion  has 
not  been  destroyed  in  the  fifty  years  since 
the  Russian  Revolution— but  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  oommunlst 
regime. 

Despite  an  Intensive  fifty  year  campaign 
calling  for  its  eradication,  religion  remains 
a  force  in  modern  Russia.  A  recent  poll,  eon- 
ducted  by  university  students  in  the  city 
of  Kazan  (with  a  population  of  900.000), 
showed  that  21  ^>^  of  those  questioned  de- 
clared that  they  were  religious.  A  stirprls- 
ingly  large  number  of  the  believers,  34%,  be- 
longed to  the  working  class.  The  report  was 
Issued  by  the  official  magazine  of  Soviet 
atheism. 

Speaking  on  January  22,  1958,  then  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  stated,  "We  are  for  the 
freedom  of  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
people  and  for  respect  for  the  religious  views 
of  every  human  being  in  every  nation." 

Those  In  the  West  who  pose  queetions 
about  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  referred  to  Article  124  of  the  So- 
viet Constitution:  "In  order  to  ensure  to 
citizens  freedom  of  conscience,  the  church 
in  the  U.8.8.R.  Is  separated  frcMn  the  state. 
and  the  school  from  the  church.  Freedom 
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frcan  antl-rellglous  propaganda  U  reoognlaed 
for  all  citizens." 

We  are  not  told,  however,  what  this  means. 
The  decree  on  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  of  school  and  church  of  January 
23  1918  was  not  aimed  at  religious  freedom 
or  tolerance  but  at  the  undermining  of  the 
verv  exlstance  of  religion. 

The  clergymen  were  deprived  of  voting 
rightc  and  were  considered  obscurants  and 
enen^.ies  of  the  people,  not  engaged  In  work. 
Bv  --rder  of  Lenin,  the  All-Russian  Extra- 
ordinary Committee  for  the  Suppression  of 
Counterrevolution  was  established  in  1918 
and  during  the  first  three  years  of  commu- 
nist rule,  thousands  of  clergymen  were  the 
victims  of  Soviet  terrorism. 

According  to  official  Soviet  data,  423 
churches  were  closed  and  322  destroyed  in 
the  :lr.-t  half  of  1929.  and  1,440  churches 
were  closed  by  the  year's  end.  Synagogues 
were  converted  into  clubs.  Buddhist  monas- 
teries were  closed.  Moslem  mosques  were 
converted  into  atheist  museums  and  the 
printing  of  the  Koran  was  prohibited. 

The  provision  that  the  school  shall  be 
separated  from  the  church  denies  to  the 
church  any  educational  function,  since  these 
are  considered  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  state. 

Another  legal  document.  "Decree  of 
Religious  Associations",  was  enacted  April  8, 
1929  under  Stalin  by  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  People's  Commlsars.  This 
legislation  sets  forth  In  nineteen  paragraphs 
what  religious  associations  must  do  and 
must  not  do.  The  right  to  participate  in 
religious  rites  is  defined  by  the  government 
OS  worship  in  an  approved  meeting  place  by 
a  registered  congregation  led  by  acceptable 
ministers.  There  is  strict  enforcement  of  the 
regulation  against  giving  religious  Instruc- 
tion to  the  young,  including  parents  giving 
religious  instruction  to  the'.r  own  children. 
Public  worship  Is  forbidden,  as  is  any  at- 
tempt to  preach  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
approved  meeting  place.  Baptism  of  chil- 
dren Is  likewise  forbidden,  and  only  those 
religious  groups  which  have  met  the  approval 
of  the  government  are  even  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  limited  practice. 

Wh'le  those  below  the  age  of  21  may  not 
be  given  religious  instruction,  they  are  the 
major  target  of  the  state's  own  antl-rellglous 
"propaganda",  another  Soviet  practice  con- 
trary to  Article  124. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  training  of  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  clergy  was  ensured  by  58  semi- 
naries with  twenty  thousand  students  and 
by  about  two  hundred  ecclesiastical  schools 
and  minor  seminaries.  Above  the  seminaries 
were  four  ecclesiastical  academies.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  1918,  all  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments had  to  close  their  doors. 

During  World  War  II,  the  communist  gov- 
ernment sought  to  unify  the  people  against 
the  German  Invader,  and  also  attempted  to 
create  the  image  In  the  West  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  democratic  and  freedom-loving 
state.  The  editors  of  papers  and  magazines 
were  Instructed  to  stop  publication  of  arti- 
cles attacking  the  church  and,  although  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  religion  re- 
mained in  force,  they  were  not  strictly  ap- 
plied. In  1944,  In  fact,  theological  studies 
were  permitted  to  resume  on  a  limited  basis. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  came  an  increas- 
ing reign  of  terror.  An  example  of  renewed 
vigor  with  which  the  Soviet  Government  at- 
tacked religion  may  be  seen  In  the  case  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church. 

On  the  night  of  April  11,  1945,  Metropoli- 
tan Josef  was  arrested  and  with  him  the  en- 
tire Ukrainian  Catholic  hierarchy.  Barely 
two  weeks  after  his  arrest,  Moscow  Patriarch 
Alexel  consecrated  a  Russian  priest,  Makarll, 
as  Bishop  of  Lviv,  and  on  April  28,  1945,  a 
so-called  Initiatory  Group  was  organized  in 
Lviv,  whose  piu-pose  was  to  work  to  bring  the 

Ukrainian  Church  Into  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  On  March  8th-10th,  1946,  a  "Coun- 

cU"  took  place  and  it  invalidated  the  decl- 
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slon  of  the  Council  of  Brest  in  1606,  and 
united  the  Ukrainian  Church  with  the  Rtis- 
slan  Orthodox  Church. 

Metropolitan  Josef  was  sentenced  In  1946 
and  nothing  was  heard  about  him  until  the 
death  of  Stalin  in  1953.  At  that  time,  he  was 
made  the  same  proposition  which  he  had 
refused  in  1945;  they  demanded  that  he 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Moscow.  He  again  rejected  this  proposal  and 
as  the  result  of  another  trial  in  1958  he  was 
sentenced  to  an  additional  seven  years  of 
compulsory  labor  in  a  concentration  camp. 
The  reason  for  the  Soviet  Oovemment's 
desire  to  unite  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
represents  an  Important  aspect  of  the  treat- 
ment of  religion  under  communiam.  Jtist  as 
the  chinch  was  needed  during  World  War  n 
to  increase  Soviet  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  unite  the  people,  so  it  is 
needed  In  peacetime  to  sell  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  the  philosophy  of  socialism. 

Dr.  Matthew  Spinka.  prominent  church 
historian  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Sem- 
inary, notes  that  the  Soviet  policy  has  ". . .  re- 
sulted In  the  ever-Increasing  subjection  of 
the  church  to  governmental  control,  so  that 
in  the  end,  but  little  actual  difference  could 
be  discerned  between  the  external  relations 
with  the  church  which  had  existed  under 
the  Czarist  regime  and  that  which  existed 
under  the  Soviets.  It  in  turn  eetabllshed 
the  pattern  of  relations  which  became  not 
only  the  fixed  form  for  Russia  but  for  all 
oommunlst-domlnated  countries  as  well. 

"This  modus  vivendi,  has  lulled  the  chtuch 
Into  the  belief  of  the  possibility  of  a  'peace- 
ful coexistence'  and  of  preservation  of  its 
essential  rights,  while  in  reality  It  has  been 
ufed  as  a  tool  for  eliminating  bX\  religion 
from  society.  This  presents  perhaps,  the  moet 
difficult  problem  facing  modern  Christen- 
dom ' 

We  have  seen  the  callous  and  ruthless 
manipulation  of  certain  segments  of  Chris- 
tianity to  further  communist  goals,  but  no 
such  preference  of  tolerance  is  even  offered  to 
Jvidaism. 

Judaism  in  the  U-SJS.R.  is  subject  to 
unique  discrimination.  Jewish  congregations 
are  not  permitted  to  organize  a  nationwide 
federation  or  any  other  central  organization. 
Judaism  Is  permitted  no  publication  facil- 
ities, and  no  Hebrev/  Bible  has  been  pub- 
lished for  Jews  since  1917,  nor  is  a  Russian 
translation  of  the  Jewish  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  allowed. 

The  study  of  Hebrew,  even  for  religious 
purposes,  has  been  outlawed  and  the  pro- 
duction of  religious  objects,  such  as  prayer 
shawls,  is  prohibited.  The  number  of  Jews 
m  tl.e  Soviet  Union  Is  close  to  three  million 
of  whom  at  least  one  million  have  been  esti- 
mated as  deep  believers.  For  these  there  are 
approximately  60  synagogues  and  rabbis,  or 
one  synagogue  and  rabbi  for  every  16.000 
believers  No  new  rabbis  p.re  now  being 
trained  and  the  average  age  of  rabbis  is  over 
seventy  Little  hope  remains  for  a  continua- 
tion of  Jewish  religious  life  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  rabid  antl-semltlsm  of  the  communist 
leadership  has  been  well-known.  It  was  no 
coincidence  that  in  the  much  publicized 
purge  trials  In  Czechoslovakia  In  1952  that 
eleven  of  the  fourteen  accused  in  the  Slan- 
sky  Case  were  of  Jewish  origin.  Writing  In 
The  Confession,  which  has  now  been  made 
into  a  movie,  Arthur  London  tells  of  his 
first  Interrogator  who  took  him  by  the  throat 
and  shouted,  "You  and  your  dirty  race,  we 
will  know  how  to  annihilate  you!  What  Hit- 
ler dldnt  finish,  we  will!" 

Despite  repeated  statements  to  the  effect 
that  things  since  Stalin  have  Improved  In  the 
Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  religlovia  free- 
dom, the  fact  Is  that  they  have  been  getting 
worse.  The  campaign  has  mounted  In  recent 
years.  Mr.  Oliver  Clement,  an  orthodox  pro- 
fessor declared  that  from  1969  to  1963,  the 
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number  of  churches  open  decreased  from 
22.000  to  11,500  and  the  number  of  priests 
carrying  on  their  functions  from  30,000  to 
14,000.  More  than  half  the  monasteries  have 
been  closed,  from  69  In  1958  to  31  In  1962. 
Of  eight  seminaries  reopened  in  1945.  two 
have  been  closed  and  two  have  been  almost 
stripped  of  their  students. 

News  reports  from  the  Soviet  Union  today 
Indicate  that  religion  is  In  as  difficult  a  po- 
sition today  as  it  ever  was.  Pravda  Vkraini 
for  October  3,  1966  tells  the  story  of  a 
"Brother  Prokofiev"  who  had  already  been 
In  prison  three  times,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
released,  he  began  to  organize  secret  Sunday 
Schools  again.  The  result  was  a  fourth  arrest. 
Sowjestskaals  Russia  recounts  how  the 
Baptist  Marlnkowa  has  had  six  children  taken 
away  from  her  because  she  gave  them 
Christian  faith  and  forbade  them  to  wear 
the  Communist  pioneer  necktie.  When  she 
heard  the  sentence,  she  said  only,  "I  suffer  for 
my  faith."  She  now  has  to  pay  the  boarding 
school  bills  of  her  children  who  are  In  a  state 
Institution  which  preaches  militant  atheism. 
While  other  religions  and  sects  continue 
to  endure  their  share  of  persecution,  we  find 
that  once  again,  the  Jews  are  the  major 
scapegoats.  B'nal  B'ritb,  In  a  documented 
analysis  of  textbooks  used  in  Soviet  schools, 
accused  Moscow  of  "systematically  excising 
history"  In  an  attempt  to  make  the  Jew  a 
"nonperson." 

Findings  of  the  study  said  that  Jews  "are 
rarely  mentioned  and  their  culture  Ignored" 
In  basic  history  textbooks  used  by  the  So- 
viet educational  system. 

The  sixth  edition  of  "Recent  History',  pub- 
lished in  1967  as  a  ninth  grade  teaching  man- 
ual, makes  no  mention  of  "antl-semitlc  per- 
secutions" in  recounting  the  history  of  the 
Nazi  regime  from  1933  to  1939.  The  same 
book,  discussing  Nazi  death  camps,  says  that 
in  "1933-34,  100,000  Communists  were  thrown 
into  prison  and  into  especially  established 
concentration  camps"  but  makes  no  mention 
that  the  victims  were  Jews. 

A  chronology  In  the  tenth  grade  textbook 
listing  nations  newly  independent  since 
World  War  n  omits  reference  to  Israel,  al- 
though such  countries  as  Algeria  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  are  treated  In  separate 
sections. 

The  great  Soviet  Encyclop)edia  has  adopted 
the  same  tactic  of  exclusion.  In  contrast  to 
the  1932  edition  which  dealt  with  Jewish 
history  and  culture  in  117  pages,  the  second 
edition,  published  in  1952,  has  but  two  pages 
devoted  to  Jews.  Virtually  all  Jewish  his- 
tory Is  deleted.  "The  inevitable  result,"  de- 
clared B'nal  B'rlth,  "is  that  the  students  are 
denied  a  positive  Image  of  the  Jew." 

The  Soviet  Union  has.  however,  done  far 
more  than  refrain  from  giving  a  positive 
Image.  It  has  clearly  presented  a  negative  and 
hostile  Image.  In  May  1970,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense  published  a  novel 
whose  vicious  antl-semltlsm  recalls  the  Nazi's 
descriptions  of  Jews  lying  in  wait  to  despoil 
Aryan  girls.  Two  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
this  book,  called.  Love  and  Hate,  were  printed 
by  the  Armed  Forces  publishing  house  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defense.  It  was  sent  to  the  library 
of  every  military  unit  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  have  become  vir- 
tual captives,  not  able  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion, and  not  able  to  emigrate.  One  Soviet 
Jew  who  did  manage  to  leave,  Lyuba  Ber- 
shadskaya,  describes  the  scene  at  her  depar- 
ture ;  "The  day  I  left  Moscow  to  go  to  Israel. 
two  hundred  people  came  to  the  airport  to 
say  'goodbye'.  They  already  considered  me  a 
free  person.  They  trusted  me.  People  kept 
csdling  out,  'Lyuba,  tell  Nixon,  tell  U  Thant, 
tell  Nixon!"'. 

In  recent  days,  the  Soviet  government  has 
aUowed  a  slight  increase  In  the  niunber  of 
Jews  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  It  was 
reported  this  week  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  made  a  landmark  decision  to  al- 
low an  estimated  300,000  Jews  leave  for  Israel 
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within  the  next  few  years.  CKer  five  hundred 
Jews  have  already  left  this  year.  Even  this 
token  gesture  of  freedom  Is  astounding,  con- 
sidering the  rigid,  hostile  nature  of  conunu- 
nism.  And,  It  has  been  brought  about  solely 
by  the  courage  of  Russian  Jews  who  have  de- 
manded their  freedom.  Tbe  dam  of  Commu- 
nist repression  has  been  cracked,  and  the  thin 
trickle  has  turned  to  a  steady  stream.  II  the 
pressure  from  within  continues,  the  crack 
will  widen  and  the  stream  will  Increase.  We 
all  pray  for  the  time  when  the  dam  will 
crumble  entirely. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  the  true 
facts  about  life  under  communism  known  to 
the  world.  Religion,  we  must  remember,  has 
been  the  traditional  enemy  of  all  modern 
tyrannies.  Mussolini  stated.  "Religion  Is  a 
species  of  mental  disease  "  Karl  Marx  called 
It  the  "opium  of  the  people"  and  Hitler  de- 
nounced Christianity  not  only  because  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  but  because  It  was  "cowardly  to 
speak  of  giving  love  for  hate." 

We  must  not  forget  that  tyranny  Is  also 
the  enemy  of  all  religion,  and  of  freedom  as 
well.  The  Soviet^ Union,  In  Its  more  than  fifty 
years  of  communist  rule,  has  wasted  no  effort 
in  teaching  us  this  lesson.  We  must  not 
break  faith  with  those  brave  people  still 
striving  for  their  freedom  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  for.  In  the  long  run,  their  fight  Is  our 
fight  and  the  fight  of  all  free  men,  every- 
where. Thank  you. 


PRO  DEO  ET  PATRIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

op   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
insert  the  full  schedule  of  the  "Pro  Deo 
et  Patria"' — For  God  and  Country — serv- 
ice, held  recently  in  the  Pleasant  View 
Lutheran  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
"Pro  Deo  et  Patbia" — For  God  and 
cotjntrt 

(A  patriotic  service  In  honor  of  the  birth- 
days of  two  great  Americana,  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln) 

pleasant    view    LUTHERAN    CHURCH 

Prelude:  "Plnlandla"  Sibelius. 
Processional    hymn:    "God    the    Omnipo- 
tent" (sung  by  all) : 

"God  the  Omnipotent !  King,  who  ordalnest 
Great  winds  thy  clarions,  lightnings  thy 
sword; 
Show  forth  thy  pity  on  high  where  thou 
relgnest: 
Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 

"God  the  AU-merclful!  earth  bath  forsaken 
Meekness   and  mercy,   and   slighted   thy 
word; 
Bid  not  thy  wrath  in  its  terrors  awaken: 
Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 

"God  the  All -righteous  One!  man  hath  defied 
thee. 
Yet  to  eternity  standeth  thy  word: 
Falsehood  and  wrong  shall  not  tarry  beside 
thee: 
Give  to  us  pesMse  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 

"God  the  AU-wlse!  by  the  fire  of  thy  chasten- 
ing 
Earth  shall  to  freedom  and  truth  be  re- 
stored; 
Through  the  thick  darkness  thy  kingdom  is 
hastening : 
Thou  wilt  give  peace  In  thy  time,  O  Lord. 
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"So  shall  thy  children  with  thankful  devo- 
tion 
Praise  him  who  saved  them  from  peril  and 
sword. 
Singing  in  chorus  from  ocean  to  ocean; 
'Peace  to  the  nations,  and  praise  to  the 
Lord."  Amen." 

The  Invocation  (by  the  Pastor) . 

The  pledge  of  allegiance  to  our  Creator. 

1.  The  Apostles'  Creed  (said  in  unison l  : 

"I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  almighty, 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  I  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son.  our  Lord.  He  was 
conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  died,  and 
was  buried.  He  descended  to  the  dead.  On  the 
third  day  he  rose  again.  He  ascended  Into 
heaven,  and  Is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father.  He  will  come  again  to  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead.  I  believe  In  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  ever- 
lasting." (International  Consultation  on 
English  Texts) 

2.  The  Pledge  to  the  Christian  Flag  (said 
in  unison,  right  hand  over  heart)  : 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Christian  Flag, 
and  to  the  Saviour  for  whose  Kingdom  It 
stands;  one  brotherhood,  uniting  all  man- 
kind In  service  and  love." 

The  pledge  of  allegiance  to  our  country. 

1.  The  American's  creed  (said  in  unison)  ; 
"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 

as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  republic:  a  sovereign  nation  of 
many  sovereign  states,  a  perfect  union,  one 
and  inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  Freedom,  equality.  Justice  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sac- 
rificed their  live.s  and  fortunes.  I  therefcjro 
believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love 
it;  to  support  Its  Constitution;  to  obey  its 
laws;  to  respect  Its  flag,  and  to  defend  It 
against  all  enemies."  (William  T.  Page,  clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  19171 

2.  The  pledge  to  the  American  flag  (said 
in  un!s,on,  right  hand  over  heart)  : 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  republic 
for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  " 

3.  The  National  Anthem  (sung  by  all)  : 

"Oh,  say  can   you  .see  by  the  dawn's   earlv 
iignt? 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the   twi- 
light's last  gleaming? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thru 
the  perilous  fight. 
O'er   the   ramparts   we   watched   were   .so 
gallantly  streaming? 
And    the    rockets'    red    glare,    the    bombs 
bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our 
flag  was  still  there. 
Oh.    say    does    that    star-spangled    banner 
yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave?" 

The  prayer  for  Our  Country  (prayed  in 
unisons  : 

".Almighty  God.  we  make  our  earnest 
prayer 

That  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  States  In 
Thy  holy  protection; 

That  Thou  wilt  Incline  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordi- 
nation and  obedience  to  government 

.\nd  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and 
love  for  one  another 

And  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  large. 
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And  finally,  that  Thou  wilt  most  graciously 
be  pleased  and  d!spo.se  us  all  to  do  Justice, 
to  love  mercy  and  to  demean  ourselves  with 
that  charity,  humility  and  pacific  temper 
of  mind  which  were  the  characterls;;ca  of 
the  Divine  .^uthor  of  our  blessed  religion; 

And  without  a  humble  imitation  of  Whose 
evample  in  these  things  we  can  never  hope 
to  be  a  liappy  nation. 

Grant  our  supplication,  we  beseech  Thee. 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Li  rd.  .^men  ' 

(Prayed  by  George  Washington  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  Iiiaugural  Address  as  '.he 
1st  President  of  the  United  States). 

(The  Congrepation  Is  seated:  Late  Comers 
may  be  seated  by  the  Ushers  i . 

The  first  Scripture  lesson:  Psalm  33     1   12 

Hymn:  "O  Beautful  for  Spacious  Skies" 
(sung  by  all)  : 

"O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plain! 
America!  America! 

God  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with   brotherhood 
Prom  sea  to  shining  sea. 

"O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet. 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness! 
America!  America! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm   thy   soul   in   self-control, 

Thy  liberty  In  law. 

"O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 

In  liberating  strife, 
Who  more   than  self  their  country  loved, 

And  mercy  more  than  life  I 
America!  America! 

May  God  they  gold  refine. 
Tin  all  success  be  nobleness. 
And  every  gain  divine. 

"O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 
That  sees,  beyond  the  years. 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam, 

Undlmned  by  human  tears! 
America!  America! 

God  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 
And    crown    thy    good    -vlth    brotherhood 
Prom  sea  to  shining  sea. 

The  second  scripture  lesson;  Romans 
13:  1-7. 

The  Anthem-  "Let  There  Be  Peace  on 
Earth,"  MlUer-Jackson.  The  Senior  Choir. 

"Let  there  be  peace  on  earth 

And  let  it  begin  with  me; 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth. 

The  peace  that  was  meant  to  be. 
With  God  as  our  Father, 

Brothers  all  are  we. 
Let  me  walk  with  my  brother 

In  perfect  harmony. 
Let  peace  begin  with  me. 

Let  this  be  the  moment  now; 
With  ev'ry  step  I  take. 

Let  this  be  my  vow; 
To  take  each  moment  and  live  each  moment 

In  peace  eternally. 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth. 

And  let  it  begin  with  me." 

Hymn:  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  The  Repub- 
lic" (sung  by  all)  : 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord; 
He  Is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his 
terrible  swift  sword: 
His  truth  Is  marching  on. 

"Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah! 
Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah! 
Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah! 
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His  truth  is  marching  on. 
"He   has   sounded   forth   the    trumpet  that 

shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  Is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before 

his  Judgment  seat; 

0  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him;  be  Jubi- 

lant, my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on." 

(Repeat  Chorus) 

"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born 

across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures 

vou  and  me: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free. 
While  God  Is  marching  on." 

(Repeat  Chorus) 

The  Sermon:  "Have  We  Forgotten?"  Pastor 
Kahlenberg. 
The  Offering. 

Pastor  Kahlenberg. 

The  organ  offertory:  "God  Bless  America" 
Berlin.  ( 1st  Service  only ) . 

The  Offertory  Anthem:  "It's  a  -ong  Boad 
to  Freedom"  Medical  Mission  Sisters.  The 
Junior  Choir.  (2nd  Service  only). 

Refrain : 

"It's  a  long  road  to  freedom,  a  winding  steep 

and  high. 
But  when  you  walk  in  love  with  the  wind  on 

your  wing 
And  cover  the  earth  with  the  songs  you  sing. 
The  miles  fly  by. 

"I  walked  one  morning  by  the  sea. 

and  all  the  waves  reached  out  to  me. 

1  took  their  tears,  then  let  them  be. 

"I  walked  one  morning  at  the  dawn, 

when  bits  of  night  still  lingered  on. 
1  sought  my  star,  but  It  was  gone. 

"I  walked  one  morning  vrith  a  friend, 

and  prayed  the  day  would  never  end. 
The  years  have  flown — so  why  pretend. 

"I  walked  one  morning  with  my  King, 

and  all  my  winters  turned  to  spring. 
Yet  ev'ry  moment  held  its  sting." 

The  presentation  of  the  offering  and  the 
doxology  (sung  by  all) : 

"Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 
Praise  him,  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  hosts; 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 

The  preparation  for  prayer  (to  be  read  by 
the  Pastor )  : 

"We  have  been  recipients  of  the  choicest 
bounties  of  heaven.  .  .  .  We  have  grown  In 
numbers,  wealth  and  power  as  no  other  na- 
tion has  ever  grown;  but  we  have  forgotten 
Ood.  We  have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand 
that  preserved  us  in  peace,  and  multiplied 
and  enriched  and  strengthened  us;  and  we 
have  vainly  imagined.  In  the  deceltfulness  of 
our  hearts,  that  all  these  blessings  were  pro- 
duced by  some  superior  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
our  own, 

"Intoxicated  with  unbroken  success,  we 
have  become  too  self-sufHclent  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace, 
too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that  made 
us 

"It  behooves  us  then,  to  humble  ourselves 
before  the  offended  Power,  to  confess  our  na- 
tional sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and 
forgiveness."  (Spoken  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
In  1861.) 

THE  LITANY    OF    ALLEGIANCE    AND    DEDICATION 

Pastor:  Believing  that  God  Is  "The  King 
Of  Oeation  and  the  Lord  of  the  Nations" 
wlthorrt  Whom  the  very  blessings  of  "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  would 
not  t)c  possible. 

People:  I  will  confess  my  ingratitude  and 
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disregard,  my  neglect  and  negligence  when 
It  comes  to  God  and  living  as  a  citizen  in 
this  wondrous  world  which  Is  really  His. 

Pastor:  Realizing  that  no  nation  on  earth 
can  long  endure  without  a  deep  and  abiding 
Faith  in  God, 

People:  I  will  let  others  know  that  I  believe 
In  God  and  I  will  endeavor  to  make  His 
presence  felt.  His  power  known  and  His  pur- 
poses of  Justice,  goodness  and  kindness  alive 
and  active  wherever  I  walk. 

Pastor:  Being  mindful  of  the  religious 
heritage  of  my  forefathers  who  founded 
America  with  God  and  divine  principles  up- 
permost in  their  minds. 

People:  I  will  not  only  cherish  their  rever- 
ent reliance  upon  God,  but  I  will  endeavor 
to  build  upon  their  beliefs  for  this  and  future 
generations. 

Pastor:  Understanding  that  liberty  Is  not 
something  easily  won  or  easily  kept. 

People:  I  will  endeavor  to  support, 
strengthen,  and  sustain  the  freedoms  for 
which  many  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Pastor:  Knowing  that  the  leaders  of  our 
nation  today  face  great  priorities  and  grave 
problems  as  they  seek  to  preserve  peace  In 
our  times  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

People:  I  will  pray  for  them,  that  they 
may  always  seek  divine  help  and  guidance, 
especially  in  times  of  decision. 

Pastor:  Finally,  realizing  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Christian  morality  are  necessary  to 
undergird  our  society. 

People:  I  will  endeavor  to  follow  the  teach- 
ing.s  of  Jesus  Christ  In  thought,  word  and 
deed  every  day.  Amen. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  (prayed  by  all)  : 

"Our  Father  in  heaven,  holy  be  your  Name, 
your  kingdom  come,  your  will  be  done, 
on  earth  as  in  heaven  Give  us  today  our  dally 
bread.  Forgive  us  our  .sins  as  we  forgive  those 
who  sin  against  us.  Do  not  bring  us  to  the 
test  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  the  king- 
dom, the  power,  and  the  glory  are  yours  now 
and  for  ever."  Amen.  (International  Consul- 
tation on  English  Texts.) 

The  benediction  (by  the  Pastor) . 

The  recessional  hymn:  "My  Country,  tls 
of  Thee"  (sung  by  all)  : 

"My  country  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee  I  sing: 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
Prom  every  mountain  side 
Let  Freedom  ring. 

"My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rtlls. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

"Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 

The  sound  prolong. 

"Our  fathers'  God,  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  Ood,  our  King."  Amen. 

Silent  prayer. 

Postlude:  "This  Is  My  Country."  Raye- 
Jacobs. 
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Have  We  PoROornn*? 
(Deuteronomy  6:  12) 
(Sermon  delivered  by  the  Reverend  David  P. 
Kahlenberg,  pastor,  Pleasant  View  Luther- 


an Church  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Pa- 
triots' Sunday,  February  14,  1971 ) 
How  many  times  have  you  said  these  two 
words,  and  how  many  times  have  they  been 
said  to  you:  "Don't  forget!"  And  yet,  we  do. 
It's  easy  to  forget.  It's  hard  to  remember. 
That's  why  such  things  as  birthdays  and 
anniversaries  and  other  observances  like  them 
are  so  essential.  That's  why  every  February, 
we  fondly  and  affectionately  stand  at  atten- 
tion long  enough  to  salute  two  of  the  most 
Illustrious  leaders  of  American  history,  the 
Ist  and  the  16th  Presidents  of  the  TJnlted 
States. 

Both  were  giants  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  physically.  Intellectually,  creatively, 
productively,  and  morally.  Both  had  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  welding  and  reweldlng  a 
nation  almost  torn  apart  by  war.  Both  were 
held  in  such  high  regard  that  millions  came 
to  call  them  each  in  his  own  right  and  each 
in  his  own  time,  "Father."  The  Ist  President 
was  and  Is  known  as  the  "Father  of  our 
Country,"  and  the  16th  President  was  and  Is 
know  simply  as  "Father  Abraham." 

On  this  date  that  comes  almost  equidistant 
between  the  national  holidays  that  celebrate 
their  births,  it  Is  appropriate  that  we  should 
remember  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  what  they  did,  what  they  said,  what 
they  stood  for,  and  what  they  mean  to  Amer- 
ica, as  Rudyard  Kipling  reminds  us,  "Lest 
we  forget!  Lest  we  forget!" 

Because,  you  see,  I'm  not  sure  we  have 
remembered  very  well,  or  well  enough  at 
least,  the  lessons  those  great  Americans  tried 
to  teach  us.  That's  why  today  I  want  us  to 
honestly  ask  ourselves  this  crucial  question: 
Have  we  forgotten? 

As  usual,  I  have  3  words  to  assist  you  in 
pinpointing  that  inquiry.  And  the  first  word 
is  "origins."  Have  we  forgotten  our  origins? 
Way  back  In  the  5th  book  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  this  same  poesi- 
bllity  was  posed.  The  children  ^f  Israel  had 
endured  the  agony  of  enslavement  in  Egypt 
and  the  awful  years  of  living  as  wandering 
nomads  In  the  desert  wilderness. 

All  of  that  was  now  behind  them,  &  what 
lay  ahead  was  the  Promised  Land,  flowing 
with  milk  &  honey  Instead  of  scraps  of  sap 
for  food,  with  houses  instead  of  tents  for 
homes,  with  all  kinds  of  comforts  Instead  of 
all  kinds  of  inconveniences.  But  before  they 
plunge  headlong  into  Paradise,  their  leader, 
Mceee,  like  all  good  preachers,  makes  a 
speech.  And  In  It,  he  echoes  &  re-echoes  a 
warning.  "Beware,"  he  says.  "Take  heed,  lest 
when  your  cities  are  built,  your  houses  are 
beautiful  &  your  stomachs  are  bulging  that 
you  forget  the  Lord  your  God  who  brought 
you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.  Remember  God!  Reme.ni- 
ber  His  goodness.  Remember  where  you  came 
from.  Never  forget  your  origins." 

Moses  repeats  warnings  like  that  no  less 
than  4  times  in  3  chapters,  in  the  4th 
through  the  6th  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  And  if  you  want  to  know  what 
happened  to  "The  Chosen  Race"  in  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  I  will  give  you  some  homework. 
It's  all  there  In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  & 
In  the  few  books  that  follow  It,  &  quite  a 
story  It  is! 

Well,  have  we  forgotten?  Have  we  forgotten 
our  origins?  Have  we  forgotten  that  America 
was  founded  on  faith  in  God?  Had  you  re- 
membered that  it  was?  It's  written  right  into 
our  iMisic  American  doctunents  like  the  Con- 
stitution &  the  Bill  of  Rights  themselves. 
When  the  Pilgrims  left  Plymouth,  John 
Roblnaon  led  the  proceaelon  from  the  church 
to  the  waiting  ship,  reading  aloud  God's  call 
to  Abraham  from  an  apva  Bible:  "Get  thee 
out  from  thy  country,  tt  from  thy  kindred,  .  .  . 
unto  a  land  that  I  'will  show  thee:  &  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation  ...  &  In  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
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The  Mayflower  Compact,  the  very  first 
document  of  democracy  in  America,  which 
was  written,  read,  signed  &  sealed  on  t»ard 
the  ship  Itself,  starts  with  these  words:  "In 
the  Name  of  Ood,  Amen."  It  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  entire  adventtire  to  the  New 
World  was  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  & 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  Palth. 

John  Adams  was  right  when  he  said  that 
■no  country  was  ever  founded  on  deeper 
religious  foundations."  Calvin  CooUdge  came 
close  to  it  too  when  once  he  remarked  that 
America  was  born  out  of  a  rellgloua  revival. 
And  it  was  George  Washington  himself, 
v.ho  as  he  took  the  oath  of  office  ae  this 
country's  1st  President,  his  hand  resting  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  added  these  words  at  the 
end  of  the  oath  on  his  own:  "So  help  me 
God."  It  Is  obvious,  is  It  not,  that  God  & 
religion  &  worship  ail  must  have  meant 
much  to  Washington  to  have  him  pray  a 
prayer  at  the  close  of  his  Inaugural  Addrees 
like  the  one  we  prayed  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  faith  &  religious  fervor 
was  Just  as  strong. 

Standing  on  the  platform  of  the  observa- 
tion car  In  Springfield,  Illinois.  &  speaking 
to  his  friends  &  neighbors  for  the  last  time 
before  leaving  for  Washington,  D.C.,  Preel- 
dent-Elect  Lincoln  made  one  request:  "that 
you  pray  for  me." 

Once  when  Abraham  Lincoln  met  with  the 
Illinois  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Newton  Bateman,  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator started  telling  him  how  disturbed  & 
distressed  he  was  about  slavery.  Taking  a 
New  Testament  out  of  his  pocket,  Lincoln 
started  chiding  those  who  knew  what  the 
Good  Book  had  to  say  about  human  bondage, 
but  who  were  opposed  to  him.  Suddenly, 
Lincoln  paused  fy  a  long  time  his  frame  & 
features  ctmsgm  with  Intense  emotion. 
Slowly,  he  got  up  out  oi  his  chair  &  started 
pacing  up  &  down  the  room.  Then  tears 
welled  up  in  his  eyea.  &  with  a  trembling 
voice,  this  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 
•I  know  there  Is  a  God  &  that  He  hates 
Injustice  &  slavery.  I  see  the  storm  coming 
&  I  know  His  hand  Is  In  It.  If  He  has  a 
place  for  me,  I  believe  I  am  ready  ...  I 
know  I  am  right  because  I  know  liberty  Is 
right,    for    Christ    teaches    It,    &    Christ    is 

God " 

And  in  a  few  minutes,  in  Preparation  for 
Prayer,  hia  words  will  ring  in  our  ears  once 
more,  words  which  he  spoke  at  the  outset  of 
the  Civil  War:  ".  .  .  we  have  forgDtten  God. 
We  have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand  that 
preserved  us.  .  .  ." 

I  wonder  if  we  have.  I  think  both  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  would  agree  that  our  na- 
tion will  endure  If  It  has  enough  consecrated 
Christians  In  It — enough  people  who  believe 
in  God  greatly,  love  God  dearly,  pray  to  God 
dally,  worship  God  regularly,  serve  God  sin- 
cerely and  Who  live  in  His  presence  per- 
sistently. 

Have  we  forgotten  that  our  origins  as  a 
people  go  back  to  the  Almighty?  We'd  better 
hope  and  pray  we  haven't,  and  we'd  better 
do  something  about  not  letting  it  hanoen 
either. 

The  second  word  Is  IDEALS.  Have  we  for- 
gotten the  Ideals  men  like  Washington  and 
Lincoln  embraced  and  expoused,  Ideals  like 
equality,  honesty  and  integrity,  brotherhood. 
Justice  and  compassion?  Or  have  our  vlalons 
faded  and  have  we  compromised  our  Ideate 
thus  forgetting  them? 

Somewhere  I  recenUy  read  that  the  old 
American  ideal  used  to  be  morality.  Now  It 
is  money.  Love  Isn't  what  makea  the  world 
go  round  anymore.  It's  cold,  hard  cash  I 
Money  talks.  Money  gets  things  done.  Walter 
Uppman  once  warned  that  money  Is  rapidly 
becoming  the  only  Important  thing.  "Get 
money,"  he  said,  "and  anything  goes,  pro- 
vided you  don't  get  caught."  Maybe  money 
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has  become  our  master.  So  have  such  things 
as  goods  and  gadgets,  lust  and  luxury,  pleas- 
ure and  property. 

Do  you  remember  what  George  Washington 
said  in  his  Farewell  Address?  "Reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  ua  to  expect  that  na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  In  exclusion  of 
religious  principle."  And  where  did  perhaps 
the  poorest,  most  poverty-stricken  person 
ever  to  enter  the  White  House  get  Ideals  like 
these:  "all  men  are  created  equal.  .  .  ."  "with 
mal.ce  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all.  .  .  ." 

"Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  living,  brave, 
patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold."  Where 
did  Lincoln  get  those  Ideals?  Why  he  came  by 
them  from  the  Bible  and  through  the 
Christian  faith.  .\nd  if  our  nation  is  going 
to  continue  to  be  strong,  and  sturdy,  and 
stable,  wed  better  get  back  to  the  Ideals  of 
the  men  we  honor  here  today,  ideals  we  may 
well   have   forgotten. 

The  third  word  Is  aspirations.  Have  we  also 
forgotten  our  aspirations  as  a  people  and  as 
persons?  Have  we  forgotten  our  forefathers 
goals,  their  hopes  and  dreams  that  America 
could  be  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave?  The  two  men  we  remember  here 
today,  you  know,  gave  their  lives  for  the 
noble  causes  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Lincoln's  one  great  ambition 
in  life  was  not  to  become  popular  or  power- 
ful or  Important.  Do  you  know  what  It  was 
that  he  wanted  more  than  anything  else?  To 
be  esteemed,  he  said,  "of  my  fellowmen,  bv 
rendering  myself  worthy  of  their  esteem." 
Geroge  Washington's  life  was  given  "Pro 
Deo  Et  Patrla,"  For  Ood  and  Countrv.  He 
could  have  settled  back  and  enjoyed  a  life 
of  luxury  and  leisure,  but  that  wasnt  what 
life  was  all  about  according  to  Geroge  Wash- 
ington. Lifes  aspirations  for  him  included 
giving  serving,  helping,  and  doing  for  people 
and  for  a  republic  that  was  formed  and 
fashioned   by   the   great   Provider. 

Well,  what  do  you  think?  Have  we  for- 
gotten? Have  we  forgotten  our  origins,  our 
Ideals  and  our  aspirations?  If  we  have,  what 
do  you  suppose  it  will  take,  what  in  God's 
name  will  have  to  happen  before  we  wake  up, 
before  we  remember?  Maybe  we'd  better  gel- 
bus:.-  before  we  have  to  find  out. 
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CRITIQUE  OP  THE  "SELLING  OP 
THE  PENTAGON" 


ROUTZAHN'S  NAMED  RETAILER 
OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rout- 
zahn's  department  store  In  Prederick 
Md.,  represented  by  Mr.  Allen  R.  Rout- 
zahn,  wiU  be  presented  the  Retailer 
of  the  Year  Award  by  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation  of  New  York  at  the  annual 
banquet  to  be  held  in  New  York  Cltv  on 
April  8. 

The  decision  on  the  award  was  based 
on  effectiveness  shown  by  Routzahn's  in 
Its  use  of  all  available  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  tools,  sales  training 
methods,  and  effective  promotion.  One  of 
the  prime  considerations  was  the  per- 
sonal and  corporate  activities  of  the 
store  in  the  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
local  community. 

I  congratulate  Routzahn's  and  its  staff 
and  employees  for  receiving  this  impor- 
tant award. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VlRGI^rIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE; 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.     BROYHILL    of     Virginia.    Mr. 

Speaker,  my  friend  and  constituent.  Mr! 
Benjamin  Gin.rburg,  executive  secretary 
of  Accuracy  in  Media^-AIM — a  nonparti- 
san, nonprofit  organization  to  promote 
accuracy  in  news  reporting,  has  just 
completed  a  critique  of  the  CBS  pro'-ram. 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  which  i 
believe  all  who  read  this  Record  should 
see.  Normally  AIM  awaits  response  to 
their  questions  by  the  network,  but  in 
this  instance  CBS  had  announced  its 
intention  of  rebroadcasting  the  program 
after  having  been  made  aware  of  its 
inaccuracies,  .so  the  critique,  without 
rpspon.se.  w  as  released. 

AHVI  also  recently  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Washington  Post  which  has  not, 
and  probably  will  not,  be  printed,  de- 
fending Vice  President  Agnew's  rece.nt 
charges  that  CBS  was  guilty  of  inaccu- 
rate and  slanted  reporting  in  its  1968 
documentar>',  "Hunger  in  America."  .As 
I  believe  this,  too,  would  be  of  interest 
to  those  concerned  about  accurate  re- 
porting of  the  news,  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Accuracy  in  Media  (AIM) . 
Arlington,  Va.,  March  20, 1971. 
Mr.  Richard  8.  Salant, 
President.  CBS  News, 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mh.  SALAfrr :  Our  own  analysis  and  the 
analysis  of  others  of  the  CBS  documentary, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  broadcast 
February  23.  1971  Indicates  that  there  were 
a  number  of  specific  factual  Inaccuracies 
in  the  documentary.  We  would  appreciate 
having  your  comments  on  the  following 
points. 

1.  CBS  stated:  "The  Pentagon  .  .  will 
still  spend  $30  million  this  year  on  public 
affairs — an  amount  more  than  10  times 
greater  that  what  it  spent  to  tell  people 
about  Itself  Just  12  years  ago." 

Query:  The  Department  of  Defense  in- 
forms us  that  the  $30  million  flRure  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  Includes  substantial 
expenditures  of  a  type  that  were  specitlcally 
excluded  from  the  $2.8  million  budget  of 
FY  1959.  The  Department  states  that  for 
this  reason  it  is  misleading  to  compare  the 
two  budget  figures  m  the  way  CBS  did  Does 
CBS  agree  that  the  two  figures  are  not  .strict- 
ly comparable  for  the  reasons  given  bv  the 
Department  of  Defense? 

2.  CBS  stated:  "A  special,  still  unp-;b- 
llshed  report  for  the  prestigious  20th  Cen- 
tury Fund  estimates  the  real  total  at  SI90 
million."  CBS  then  showed  a  graph  compar- 
ing this  figure  of  $190  million  with  the  news 
budgets  of  the  three  commercial  television 
networks,  noting  that  combined  these  total 
$146  million. 

Query:  Has  the  unpublished  report  of  the 
20th  Century  Fund  been  reviewed  by  com- 
petent independent  analysts  familiar  with 
the  Defense  Department  budget?  Has  the 
Defense  Department  had  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  this  report  and  the  way  in  which 
the  $190  million  figure  was  calculated?  Does 
this  figure  include  expenditures  on  such 
things  as  training  films,  as  suggested  in  your 
letter  to  me.  dated  March  10,  1971?  If  so.  Is 
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It  legitimate  to  count  the  cost  of  training 
films  for  the  military  forces  as  an  exi>endl- 
ture  of  the  Defense  Department  "to  tell 
people  about  Itself?"  If  the  report  has  not 
been  subjected  to  critical  review  by  ccanpe- 
tent  Independent  experts,  does  CBS  consider 
it  to  be  legitimate  to  use  this  figure,  even 
with  qualifications,  as  an  Indicator  of  De- 
partmental expenditures  on  public  Informa- 
tion? 

3.  CBS  stated:  "The  Pentagon  has  a  team 
of  colonels  touring  the  country  to  lecture  on 
foreign  policy." 

Query:  Is  this  an  appropriate  description  of 
the  group  from  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  light  of  the  following  facts: 
la)  in  addition  to  four  colonels  and  a  Navy 
captain,  the  team  Includes  a  State  Depart- 
ment foreign  service  officer;  ( b )  the  briefings 
this  group  gives  cover  33  topics,  including 
foreign  policy;  (c)  the  briefings  are  designed 
primarily  to  educate  Reserve  officers,  not 
the  general  public;  and  (d)  the  briefings  are 
gnen  at  seven  diflereiit  locations  through- 
out the  country  to  make  it  possible  for  Re- 
serve officers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  participate  with  a  minimum  of  travel 
expense? 

4.  CBS  stated,  with  reference  to  the  ICAF 
briefing  In  Peoria,  III,:  "The  invitation  was 
arranged  by  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
which  did  $39  million  of  buslnest,  last  year 
with  the  Defense  Department." 

Query:  We  are  Informed  that  the  seminar 
In  Peoria  was  not  arranged  by  the  CaterrjlUar 
Tractor  Co.,  but  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce, which  provided  the  auditorium  and 
other  facilities.  The  meeting  was  co-chalred 
by  an  officer  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
and  by  the  owner  of  the  Ace  Hardware  Store 
of  Peoria.  Does  CBS  dispute  this  and  hold  to 
Us  contention  that  the  meeting  was  arranged 
by  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.?  If  so,  what  is  its 
evidence? 

5  Following  a  statement  by  Roger  ^'udd 
of  CBS  that  the  Army  has  a  regulation 
bamng  personnel  from  speaking  on  foreign 
policy  implications  of  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  CBS  showed  a  Marine  colonel  giv- 
ing a  six-sentence  statement  wtth  the  im- 
plication that  this  was  contrary-  to  regula- 
tions. 

Query:  Our  information  Is  that  the  state- 
ment the  colonel  was  shown  as  giving  Is 
actually  a  synthetic  prodviction  of  CBS. 
created  by  taking  .sentences  from  wide!;- 
ieparuted  places  in  the  colonel's  speech  aiid 
Joining  them  together  to  make  what  appeared 
i.-j  the  viewer  to  be  six  consecutive  sentences. 
We  lire  informed  that  the  sentences  used  by 
CBS  came  from  the  following  peges  of  the 
briefing  text: 

Sentence  1.  page  56;  seni^ence  2.  page  36; 
sentence  3,  page  48;  sentence  4,  page  48; 
sentence  5,  page  73;  sentence  6,  not  indicated. 

We  are  further  Informed  that  sentences 
three  and  four  were  quotations  from  Prime 
Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  of  Laos  and 
that  this  was  so  indicated  bv  the  speaker 
but  omitted  by  CBS  to  make  it  appear  that 
these  were  the  speaker's  own  words.  We 
are  Informed  that  the  scripts  from  which 
the  colonel  and  others  were  speaking  were 
all  cleared  in  advance  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  other  appropriate  government 
agencies  Including  the  Department  of 
State.  Would  you  not  agree  that  it  Is  totally 
improper  to  synthesize  statements  as  was 
done  in  this  case?  Could  this  not  be  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  Article  IV  (23)  of  the 
NAB  Television  Code,  which  states:  "No  pro- 
KTMQ  shall  be  presented  in  a  manner  which 
through  artifice  or  simulation  would  mislead 
the  audience  as  to  any  material  fact?"  Was  it 
the  intention  of  Roger  Mudd's  Introductory 
comment  to  Imply  that  what  followed  was 
m  violation  of  army  regulatlona?  If  so, 
would  it  not  have  been  appropriate  to  de- 
scribe the  clearance  process  for  these  scripts 
m  orter  to  avoid  any  reflection  on  the  indi- 
vidual officers? 

6.  CBS  stated  that  military  speakers  "tra- 
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verse  the  country  shaping  the  views  of  their 
audiences." 

Query:  Does  CB6  have  specific  information 
about  the  success  military  speakers  have  In 
"shaping"  the  views  of  those  to  whom  they 
speak?  How  does  this  compare  with  the 
"shaping"  done  by  other  speakers.  Including 
such  campus  favorites  as  Torn  Hayden  and 
Bemadette  Devlin? 

7.  CBS  devoted  a  substantial  part  of  the 
program  to  the  Joint  Civilian  Orientation 
Conference,  describing  the  visit  of  64  promi- 
nent civilians  to  key  military  Installations, 
Including  a  visit  to  North  Carolina  where  a 
weekend  war  game  was  staged.  CBS  showed 
part  of  the  war  games,  but  at  no  point  in 
the  broadcast  did  It  Indicate  that  this  was 
not  being  put  on  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  64  prominent  civilians.  The  Impression 
was  given  that  these  Individuals  should  prop- 
erly have  been  billed  for  the  cost  of  the  war 
game.  CBS  stated:  (The  cost  of  the  tour) 
"does  not  Include  the  amount  spent  on 
elaborate  briefings,  the  war  game  Itself,  nor 
the  expenses  of  several  thousand  servicemen 
who  performed  for  the  civilians  along  the 
way." 

Query:  Is  this  not  misleading,  since  the 
Defense  Department  states  that  the  war  game 
was  planned  and  executed  for  military  train- 
ing and  study  purposes  and  that  it  lasted 
three  days?  The  Joint  Civilian  Orientation 
Conference  tour  Is  said  to  have  observed  It 
for  only  one  of  the  three  days  and  that  others 
who  observed  It,  none  of  whom  were  men- 
tioned by  CBS,  were  460  military  personnel 
from  the  Strike  Command  operational  and 
training  bases,  200  members  of  ROTC  units 
and  about  165  local  civilians.  Would  not  the 
viewers  have  obtained  a  more  accurate  un- 
derstanding of  this  operation  and  Its  purpose 
If  these  facts  had  been  mentioned? 

8.  CBS  devoted  nearly  one-fourth  of  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  as  measured  by  the 
printed  transcript,  to  films  made  by  the  mili- 
tary. It  stated  that  over  300  films  a  year  are 
made  by  the  Pentagon  and  that  the  annual 
cost  of  making  these  movies  is  over  $12  mil- 
lion.  It   said   that   most    of  the   films   were 

'made  originally  for  troop  information,  but 
a  large  number  is  later  released  for  public 
showing." 

Query:  According  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, In  FY  1970  the  amount  spent  on  films 
made  specifically  for  public  Information  pur- 
poses vas  only  $30,000.  Why  was  this  fact 
not  stated  by  CBS,  rather  than  the  $12  mil- 
lion figure  which  Includes  films  made  for 
troop  information,  research  and  develop- 
ment, recruiting  and  medical  and  religious 
use?  Do  you  not  agree  that  the  use  of  the 
$12  million  figure  gives  a  possible  false  Im- 
pression about  the  amount  spent  on  public 
Information  films,  especially  In  a  medium 
like  TV,  where  the  viewer  cannot  backtrack 
and  reflect  on  all  the  qualifying  remarks? 
The  Defense  Department  states  that  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  all  the  films  in- 
cluded In  the  $12  million  figure  are  cleared 
for  public  release.  If  this  Is  true.  Is  not  this 
figure  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  the  docu- 
mentary in  question?  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment points  out  that  six  of  the  seven  films 
discussed  by  CBS  were  made  solely  to  fill 
troop  Information  requirements.  Would  not 
It  have  given  a  more  accurate  picture  to  the 
viewers  if  you  had  mentioned  this  fact? 

8.  In  introducing  a  Defense  Department 
film  on  Vietnam.  CBS  stated:  "The  Pentagon 
helped  John  Wayne  make  'The  Green 
Berets.'  John  Wayne  helped  the  Pentagon 
make  this  film  In  Vietnam." 

Query:  Was  It  the  Intention  of  this  com- 
ment to  suggest  that  John  Wayne's  willing- 
ness to  narrate  the  film  In  question  was  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  Defense  Department  as- 
sistance in  filming  "The  Green  Berets?"  This 
is  the  iiaference  many  would  draw  from  the 
statement.  The  Department  of  Defense  in- 
forms us  that  the  two  films  are  entirely  un- 
related, and  that  Mr.  Wayne's  participation 
in  "A  Nation  Builds  Under  Plre"  was  a  last 
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minute  substitution  that  resulted  when  an- 
other actor  became  ill  and  was  unable  to 
narrate  the  film  as  planned.  The  Depart- 
ment states  that  the  application  from  Mr. 
Wayne  for  assistance  with  "The  Green 
Berets"  was  treated  no  differently  than  other 
requests  of  this  type  and  that  Wayne  Pro- 
ductions reimbursed  the  Department  for  the 
expenses  incurred. 

Does  CBS  have  any  valid  reason  to  sup- 
port the  Implication  that  there  was  a  tie-in 
between  Defense  Department  assistance  with 
"The  Green  Berets"  and  Wayne's  assistance 
with  "A  Nation  Builds  Under  Fire?"  If  not. 
would  you  not  agree  that  the  Implication  is 
unfair? 

10.  After  showing  John  Wayne  summing 
up  the  record  of  communist  murder,  assas- 
sination and  terror  in  Vietnam,  CBS  stated: 
"Not  only  movie  stars  have  aided  Pentagon 
propaganda." 

Query:  Was  it  the  Intention  of  CBS  to  Im- 
ply that  the  statement  that  John  Wayne  was 
shown  as  making  about  communism  was 
"Pentagon  propaganda?"  What  is  the  defini- 
tion of  propaganda  that  the  authors  of  this 
statement  had  in  mind?  Would  any  factual 
description  of  the  record  of  communist  op- 
pression be  labeled  "propaganda"  under  this 
definition?  Was  there  any  intention  to  con- 
vey the  Impression  that  the  statement  was 
not  factually  accurate,  and  if  so,  in  what 
respects  does  CBS  believe  It  to  be  Inaccurate? 

11.  After  showing  Walter  Cronkite  making 
a  statement  in  a  Defense  Department  film  In 
which  he  describes  the  spread  of  aggressive 
communism  In  Europe,  Asia  and  Cuba,  CBS 
slates:  "On  a  policy  level,  the  Pentagon  says 
it  has  discarded  the  rhetoric  of  confronta- 
tion. But  city  by  city,  public  showing  by 
public  showing,  the  language  and  symbols  of 
the  early  60's  are  still  being  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  70's."  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
films  narrated  by  Walter  Cronkite  and  Chet 
Huntley  are  still  being  shown  "even  though 
Walter  Cronkite  and  Chet  Huntley  may  now 
disagree  with  the  Intent  of  the  films  they 
narrated." 

Query:  Has  CBS  ascertained  that  Its  em- 
ployee. Walter  Cronkite,  now  disagrees  with 
the  statement  he  made  In  the  film  shown 
about  the  record  of  communist  aggression 
over  the  past  thirty  years?  If  so,  why  did 
you  say  that  Mr.  CronkIt«  "may  now  dis- 
agree" rather  than  that  he  does  now  dis- 
agree. If  Mr.  Cronkite  Is  still  of  the  opinion 
that  communism  has  shown  aggressive  tend- 
encies and  that  defense  against  it  is  neces- 
sary, why  did  you  Imply  that  this  may  no 
longer  be  his  view? 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  "the  rhetoric  of 
confrontation?"  Does  this  mean  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  agreed  that  it^will  no 
longer  discuss  the  history  of  the  p%{>t  thirty 
years  insofar  as  this  might  imply  that  the 
communists  have  shown  aggressive  tenden- 
cies? Does  this  Include  refraining  from  criti- 
cism of  such  post-1962  events  as  the  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia?  What  Is  the  ofllclal  state- 
ment that  announced  the  abandonment  of 
"the  rhetoric  of  confrontation?" 

3  2.  CBS  stated:  "In  an  excerpt  from  a  film 
called  'Road  to  the  Wall,'  the  Pentagon  has 
James  Cagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan  that 
encompsisses  even  more  than  the  world." 

Query:  Is  It  true  that  "Road  to  the  Wall" 
was  produced  by  CBS  and  was  described  in  a 
CBS  press  release  as  "an  historical  treat- 
ment of  the  Communist  Party  In  operation 
throughout  the  world.  .  .?"  In  view  of  this 
Is  it  not  Inaccurate  to  say  that  the  Pentagon 
had  Mr.  Cagney  make  the  statement  quoted? 
Would  It  not  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
CBS  had  Mr.  Cagney  make  the  statement? 

13.  After  showing  part  of  a  film  called  "Red 
Nightmare."  CBS  stated:  "Although  the 
Pentagon  labels  them  Informational,  thflM 
films  contain  a  hlg^  proportion  of  propa- 
ganda, as  well  as  an  obsession  with  mono- 
lithic communism.  Tax  money  financed  all 
of  them.  .  .*• 
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Query:  Again,  what  la  the  deflnltlon  of 
propaganda  that  la  being  ^plled  in  this 
documentary?  Do  the  excerpts  from  the  Alms 
shown  contain  evidence  of  propaganda  by 
thU  deflnltlon,  whatever  It  may  be?  Since 
the  Alms  selected  by  CBS  were  selected  from 
among  the  several  hundred  films  made  by 
the  Defense  Department  each  year  precisely 
because  they  are  films  that  deal  with  com- 
mur.ism,  what  Is  the  significance  of  the  state- 
meni  that  these  carefully  selected  films 
shown  on  the  broadcast  "contain  ...  an  ob- 
session with  monolithic  communism?"  Did 
CBS  think  that  films  dealing  with  commu- 
nism ought  to  discuss  subjects  other  than 
communism?  Or  is  the  Implied  criticism  re- 
lated to  the  adjective  "monolithic?"  Does 
CBS  believe  that  the  cmshlng  of  freedom  In 
Czechoslovakia  In  1968  In  the  era  of  "poly- 
centrlc  communism"  was  essentially  different 
from  the  crushing  of  freedom  In  Hungary  In 
196fl  m  the  era  of  "monolithic  communism" 
and  that  this  should  be  refleoted  In  Depart- 
mental films  on  communism? 

14.  CBS  states:  "It  has  been  more  than  a 
decade  since  the  national  policy  of  peaceful 
coexistence  replaced  the  harsher  rhetoric  of 
early  cold  war  years." 

Query:  Prom  what  year  and  with  what 
policy  statement  does  CBS  d»te  the  begin- 
ning of  "the  national  policy  at  peaceful  co- 
existence?" Since  It  Is  stated  that  this  hap- 
pened sometime  before  early  1961,  it  must 
have  antedated  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  erection  of  the  Ber- 
lin Wall,  the  passage  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution,  the  crushing  of  the  Czech  libera- 
tion movement  and  the  confrontation  by 
proxy  in  the  Middle  East.  Could  It  possibly 
be  that  In  speaking  of  the  adoption  of  "the 
national  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence"  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  CBS  was  referring  to  the 
announcement  of  this  policy  by  N.  S.  Khru- 
shchev on  November  6.  1957?  Does  CBS  agree 
that  this  Is  a  term  used  by  the  communists 
with  a  very  special  meaning  In  an  effort  to 
reconcile  current  policies  with  Lenin's  well 
known  statements  that  war  between  the  two 
systems  was  unavoidable? 

15.  After  the  sentence  quoted  In  No.  14 
above.  CBS  stated:  "But  to  the  filmmakers 
at  the  Pentagon,  with  at  least  12  million 
dollars  a  year  to  spend,  1946  seems  to  have 
lasted  a  whole  generation." 

Query:  Is  there  not  an  implication  In  this 
sentence  that  the  bulk  of  the  $12  million 
spent  by  the  Defense  Department  on  films 
each  year  is  devoted  to  the  type  of  films  that 
CBS  concentrated  on?  If  not.  why  was  the 
$12  million  figure  Introduced  into  the  scrip: 
in  this  context?  What  Is  the  significance  of 
the  year  1946?  Is  the  Implication  of  this  that 
serious  problems  with  the  communist  coun- 
tries terminated  In  that  year  and  that  the 
Pentagon  has  failed  to  recognize  the  change 
for  the  last  25  years?  Would  It  not  be  proper 
to  remind  your  viewers  that  the  film  CBS 
made  for  the  Defense  Department  In  1962. 
"The  Road  to  the  Wall"  was  made  In  the 
year  after  the  construction  of  the  wall  be- 
gan? Is  it  the  implication  of  the  CBS  state- 
ment quoted  above  that  this  event  and  Its 
significance  should  have  been  ignored  by  the 
Defense  Department  because  the  Cold  War 
ended  15  years  earlier? 

18.  CBS  showed  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Jerry  Prledheim  conducting  a  dally 
morning  press  briefing.  It  begins  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Prledheim  does  not  tell  all  that  he 
knows  and  would  not  have  his  Job  long  If 
he  did.  It  then  shows  Mr.  Prledheim  being 
luiresponslve  to  three  successive  questions 
and  responding  with  only  one  or  two  words 
to  two  other  questions. 

Query:  Since  the  Defense  Department 
states  that  Mr.  Prledheim  made  nine  an- 
nouncements and  responded  to  approxi- 
mately 34  questions  at  the  briefing  filmed  by 
CBS,  would  you  say  that  the  excerpts  from 
hlB  briefing  that  CBS  broadcast  were  repre- 
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sentatlve  of  Mr.  Prledhelm's  total  perform- 
ance of  that  briefing?  Was  It  Just  by  chance 
that  CBS  chose  to  show  filr.  Prledheim  deal- 
ing with  three  ciuestions  that  concerned  se- 
curity matters  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
discuss?  Is  It  true,  as  the  Pentagon  states, 
that  these  three  questions  were  the  only  ones 
out  of  the  34  asked  that  Mr.  Prledheim  de- 
clined to  answer?  Were  these  questions  in 
fact  asked  consecutively,  or  were  they  se- 
lected and  rearranged  by  CBS  to  convey  the 
impression  that  non-responsiveness  was  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Prledheim 's  press  briefings, 
as  the  Introductory  remark  by  Roger  Mudd 
might  have  led  one  to  believe?  Would  it  not 
have  given  the  viewer  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  responses  If  it  had  been  explained 
that  the  negative  responses  were  required  be- 
cause the  data  requested  was  classified? 

17.  CBS  aired  a  small  portion  of  an  Inter- 
view with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  By  re- 
arranging Mr.  Henkln's  words.  CBS  had  Mr. 
Henkln  respond  to  a  question  about  the 
purpose  served  by  displays  of  military  equip- 
ment at  state  fairs  and  shopping  centers  In 
these  words:  "Well  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
Armed  F\3rces.  I  believe  that  the  American 
public  has  a  right  to  request  information 
about  the  Armed  Forces,  to  have  speakers 
come  before  them,  to  have  questions,  and 
to  understand  the  need  for  our  Armed 
Porces,  why  we  ask  for  the  funds  that  we 
do  ask  for,  how  we  spend  these  funds,  what 
we  are  doing  about  such  problems  as  drugs — 
and  we  do  have  a  drug  problem  in  Armed 
Porces.  What  we  are  doing  atx>ut  the  racial 
problem  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  we  do 
have  a  racial  problem.  I  think  the  public  has 
a  valid  right  to  ask  these  questions." 

Query;  Is  this  not  a  synthetic  answer  to 
the  question?  Is  it  not  true  that  all  but  the 
first  sentence  of  the  answer  as  shown  by 
CBS  was  actually  part  of  a  much  longer 
response  to  this  question  by  Mr.  Mudd:  "Do 
you  regard  the  display  of  military  equipment 
in  the  country  and  the  Instant  availability  of 
military  speakers  at  Klwanis  and  Rotari,'  and 
so  forth  as  excessively  militaristic?"  Would 
you  not  agree  that  understanding  of  Mr. 
Henkln's  explanation  of  the  purjjose  served 
by  military  exhibits  was  not  Improved  by 
omitting  an  Important  part  of  his  reply  and 
substituting  his  reply  to  an  entirely  different 
question?  Could  this  not  be  considered  a 
violation  of  Article  IV  (23)  of  the  NAB  Tele- 
vision Code? 

18.  After  having  created  a  synthetir  and 
seemingly  inept  answer  to  Mr  Mudd's  first 
question.  CBS  then  followed  with  a  question 
which  appeared  to  be  a  follow  up  to  the  first 
question,  but  which  actually  was  asked  after 
four  other  que.^^lons  had  been  a.^ked  Mr. 
Mudd  said:  "Well  is  that  sort  nf  Information 
about  the  drus;  problem  you  have  and  the 
racial  problem  yon  have  and  th»  budget 
problems  you  have,  is  that  the  sort  nf  in- 
formation that  eet.s  passed  out  at  state  fairs. 
by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to  rick- 
ets?" Mr.  Henkln  replied ;  "No,  I  wouldn't 
limit  that  to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any 
kind  of  exhihlf  I  thought  we  were  dlscuss- 
ine  .speeches  and  all  "  In  the  broadcast,  CBS 
deleted  the  second  sentence  of  Mr  Henkln's 
reply  and  substituted  one  sentence  extracted 
from  his  reply  to  an  earlier  question  The 
substitute  sentence  was  this:  "Now  there  are 
tho.se  who  contend  that  this  is  propaganda. 
I  don't — do  not  agree  with  this  "  This  state- 
ment had  been  made  in  reference  to  Mr 
Henkln's  statement,  not  used  by  CBS  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  an  oblteation  to 
discuss  with  the  American  public  the  prob- 
lems that  we  confront,  problem?  such  as  the 
Increasing  Soviet  threat 

Query:  Could  this  rearrangement  of  Mr. 
Henkln's  words,  without  Informing  the  view- 
ers, be  considered  a  violation  of  Article  IV 
(23)    of  the  Television  Code?  Was  not  the 
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purpose  in  dropping  the  second  sentence  of 
Mr.  Henkln's  actual  reply  to  cover  up  the 
fact  that  the  intervening  discussion  had  been 
dealing  with  military  speakers,  not  exhibits 
of  military  hardware? 

20.  CBS  stated:  "Usmg  sympathetic  Con. 
gressmen,  the  Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what 
it  regaads  as  the  anti-mllltary  tilt  of  network 
reporting.  War  heroes  ore  made  available  for 
the  taped  home  district  TV  Hepwrts  from  pro- 
Pentagon  politicians.  Here  Rep.  F.  Eaward 
Hebert  of  Louisiana  asks  Major  James  Rowe. 
a  Green  Beret  and  former  POW  what  keeps 
the  Viet  Cong  fighting." 

Query:  What  evidence  does  CBS  have  that 
the  Pentagon  arranged  for  Major  Rowe  to 
be  Interviewed  by  Ccmgressman  Hebert.'  Con- 
gressman Hebert  has  asserted  that  the  pru. 
gram  was  entirely  his  own  Idea,  and  that  he 
Interviewed  Major  Rowe  in  order  to  give  his 
constituents  In  Louisiana  an  opportunity  to 
see  Major  Rowe,  who  had  been  Imprisoned  by 
the  Viet  Cong  for  five  years  and  had  made 
a  ssns;Ulonal  escapte,  facts  which  CBS  did  nof 
mention  In  describing  Major  Rowe  to  its 
viewers.  Congressman  Hebert  states  that  as 
far  as  he  knows,  no  one  In  the  Pentagon 
hierarchy  even  knew  In  advance  of  tiie  pl.uii 
to  have  Major  Rowe  on  his  program.  He  Is 
on  record  as  deeply  resenting  the  suggestion 
that  he  was  "used"  by  the  Pentagon.  Does 
CBS  have  any  evidence  that  would  substan- 
tiate Its  charges  in  any  way?  Does  it  have 
information  that  would  suggest  that  war 
henoes  such  as  Major  Rowe  would  not  be 
available  to  appear  on  progr.ims  with  Cm- 
gressmen  who  are  hostile  to  the  military 
such  as  .Senator  Pulbrlght? 

21.  CBS  shows  a  brief  scene  from  a  mili- 
tary briefing  In  Saigon  in  which  the  military 
briefing  officer  declines  to  answer  a  question. 
CBS  introduces  this  with  this  comment- 
"The  most  popular  phrase  at  these  sessions 
however,  needs  no  explanation." 

Query:  Did  CBS  film  the  entire  brleCln? 
from  which  this  excerpt  was  taken?  How 
many  questions  were  asked  at  the  briefing 
and  how  many  were  answered  with  "no  com- 
ment?" Were  any  announcements  made  a: 
the  briefing?  Did  the  questions  which  the 
briefer  refused  to  answer  deal  with  classified 
military  Information? 

22.  CBS  summed  up  with  this  peroration 
by  Roger  Mudd:  "On  this  broadcast  we  have 
seen  violence  made  glamorous,  expensive 
weapons  advertised  as  if  they  were  automo- 
biles, biased  opinions  presented  as  straight 
facts.  Defending  the  country  not  Just  with 
arms  but  also  with  Ideology.  Pentagon  prop- 
aganda insists  on  America's  role  as  the  cop 
on  every  beat  in  the  world." 

Query:  Was  the  violence  made  aj^lamor- 
ous  as  that  children  are  exposed  to  dally  en 
CBS  television  programs?  Would  not  the 
question  of  whether  a  statement  was  a 
"fact"  or  a  "biased  opinion"  depend  on  the 
bias  of  the  person  making  the  Judgment? 
would  not  some  say  that  the  "biased  opin- 
ions" heard  on  the  programs  were  those  of 
the  CBS  commentator?  Did  CBS  Intend  to 
deprecate  the  use  of  ideology  In  the  defense 
of  the  country?  Would  you  disagree  with 
Garfield's  statement:  "Ideas  are  the  great 
warriors  of  the  world,  and  a  war  that  has 
no  idea  behind  it  Is  simply  a  brutality?"  Can 
you  cite  any  evidence  to  back  up  the  state- 
ment that  Pentagon  propaganda  Insists  on 
America's  role  as  the  cop  on  every  beat  in 
the  world?  Is  the  Pentagon  insisting  that 
the  US.  play  a  military  role  in  the  Middle 
Easf  In  Africa''  In  Eastern  Europe? 

23.  CBS  stated:  "This  propaganda  barrage 
is  the  creation  of  a  runaway  bureaucracy 
that  frustrates  attempts  to  control  It.*' 

Query:  In  making  this  statement  was  CB8 
aware  of  the  fact  that  cuts  In  Defense  De- 
partment budget  requests  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  were  made  both  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  CongreM? 
The  cuts  for  public  information  actlvitiea 
are   said  by  the  Department  of  DefeiiM  »    ,■ 
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total  $12  million.  This  doee  not  suggest  that 
tue  bureaucracy  Is  beyond  control. 

I  regret  having  to  trouble  you  with  so 
many  questions,  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  It  la  Important  that  these  questions  be 
cleared  up.  As  Roger  Mudd  said  early  In  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  "Nothing  Is  more 
essential  to  a  democracy  than  the  free  flow 
of  information.  Misinformation,  distortion, 
propaganda  all  Interrupt  that  flow."'  Accuracy 
m  Media  believes  that  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  upon  careful  analysis  contains  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  and  distortion 
that  Interrupts  the  free  flow  of  Information. 
Tour  detailed  comments  are  earnestly  re- 
quested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  Qinzbdrg, 
Executive  Secretary,  Accuracy  in  Media. 


Accuracy  in  Media — -AIM, 
Arlington.  Va.,  March  20,  1971. 
Edftor, 

The  Washington  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sm:  In  a  speech  on  March  18,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  charged  that  CBS  had  been 
guilty  of  Inaccurate  and  slanted  reporting  in 
its  1968  documentary,  "Hunger  In  America." 
Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  President  of  CBS.  re- 
sponded that  the  PCC  had  cleared  CBS  of  any 
wrongdoing  In  the  production  of  that  docu- 
mentary. 

The  POC  Issued  a  "memorandvun  opinion" 
on  "Hunger  In  America"  In  response  to  sev- 
eral complaints  It  had  received  about  the 
broadcast.  One  of  the  complaints  ■was  from 
Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez  of  Texas,  who 
p.-ovided  the  PCC  with  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  concerning  this  program  that  had 
been  cairled  out  by  a  subcommittee  on  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PCC  found  that  on  October  26,  1967, 
a  CBS  camera  crew  filmed  an  Incident  that 
occurred  in  the  premature  ntirsery  of  the 
Robert  Green  Hospital  In  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
A  premature  baby,  Claude  Wayne  Wright.  Jr.. 
who  weighed  only  2  lbs.  12  ounces  at  birth, 
stopped  breathing.  The  resident  physician, 
Dr  Luis  Montemayer,  was  summoned,  and 
he  resuscitated  the  Infant.  A  CBS  camera- 
man filmed  the  entire  Incident.  The  FCC  as- 
certained that  the  child  died  three  days  later 
of  meningitis  and  peritonitis  due  to  prema- 
turity. It  found  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  either  the  mother  or  father  was  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition. 

CBS  showed  the  film  that  It  had  taken  of 
this  child  on  October  26  In  Its  documentary, 
"Hunger  In  America."  It  stated:  "This  baby 
Is  dying  of  starvation.  He  was  an  American. 
Now  he  is  dead." 

The  PCC  established  that  prior  to  broad- 
casting this  film,  CBS  made  no  effort  to  es- 
tablish the  identity  of  the  infant  or  Its  par- 
ents. The  hospital  personnel  stated  that  CBS 
had  not  been  told  that  the  cause  of  death  In 
this  case  had  anything  to  do  with  malnutri- 
tion. The  doctor  filmed  by  CBS  resuscitating 
the  baby  said:  "they  (CBS)  said  the  baby 
died  from  hunger,  but  he  did  not.  He  died 
from  complications  because  of  prematurity." 
The  prematurity  was  found  to  have  resulted 
from  an  accidental  fall. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  from  the  POC  find- 
ings that  what  CBS  said  of  the  baby  shown 
In  "Hunger  in  America"  was  false.  The  film 
did  not  show  the  baby  dying,  and  the  death 
bf  the  baby  three  days  after  the  film  was 
made  had  nothing  to  do  with  malnutrition. 

The  questions  this  raises  are  these:  Was 
this  a  deliberate  falsification  on  the  part  of 
CBS?  Was  the  falsification  the  result  of  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  CBS  rather  than  any 
totent  to  deceive?  Did  CBS  make  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  ascertain  the  correct  facts  and 
was  It  given  false  Information  about  the  In- 
cldent  by  persons  It  had  reason  to  believe 
were  reliable  sources  of  information? 

If  the  answer  to  the  third  question  had 
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been  found  by  the  PCC  to  be  afllrmatlTe,  the 
answers  to  the  first  two  questions  -would  be 
negative.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  say 
that  the  PCC  had  absolved  CBS  of  any  wrong- 
doing In  this  matter.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
PCC  did  not  find  the  answer  to  the  third 
question  to  be  affirmative.  It  found  that  CBS 
had  not  identified  the  Infant,  had 
not  checked  the  hospital  records  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  death,  had  not  talked 
to  the  attending  physician,  and  had  not  In- 
terviewed the  parents.  The  CBS  producer  of 
"Hunger  In  America"  claimed  that  he  re- 
called being  told  by  a  Mrs.  Vera  Bvirke,  who 
was  in  charge  of  social  services  at  the  hos- 
pital, that  the  Infant  In  question  had  died 
as  a  result  of  maternal  malnutrition  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1967.  Mrs.  Burke  has  denied  mak- 
ing any  such  statement. 

The  PCC  commented :  "Here  there  Is  a  con- 
flict with  the  memory  of  the  CBS  ■witnesses 
differing  from  the  hospital  personnel."  The 
FCC  decided  that  It  would  be  Inappropriate 
for  It  to  try  to  tell  which  of  the  witnesses  was 
telling  the  truth  and  which  was  lying.  The 
commission  said:  "The  'truth'  would  always 
remain  a  matter  open  to  some  question  .  .  ." 
The  commission  did  not  go  Into  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  CBS  was  not  careless  in 
failing  to  ascertain  the  Identity  of  the  In- 
fant and  the  reasons  for  Its  death  from 
hospital  records  or  the  attending  physician. 
Nor  did  the  commission  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  CBS  In  portraying 
as  the  death  of  a  baby  an  Incident  that  oc- 
curred three  days  before  the  baby  actually 
died.  Nor  did  the  commission  take  up  the 
propriety  of  showing  a  baby  that  weighed  less 
than  three  pounds  and  was  two  months  pre- 
matiu-e  without  stating  that  the  baby  had 
been  born  prematurely  and  that  this,  not 
starvation,  explained  Its  small  size. 

Unfortunately,  the  PCC  ducked  the  Issue  In 
the  "Hunger  In  America"  case.  It  stated  very 
clearly  that  It  would  not  try  to  Judge  In  this 
or  other  cases  whether  or  not  broadcasters 
had  been  accurate  and  truthful  In  their  re- 
porting. It  stated:  "The  Commission  cannot 
appropriately  enter  the  quagmire  of  Investi- 
gating the  credibility  of  the  newsman  and 
the  Interviewed  party  In  such  type  of  case." 
The  commission  stated  that  It  would  be  con- 
cerned only  with  cases  where  there  was  evi- 
dence that  bribery  had  been  Involved  on  the 
part  of  the  newsman  or  where  the  broadcaster 
had  directed  his  employees  to  rig  the  news. 

Since  this  Is  the  official  position  of  the 
PCC,  based  on  Its  consideration  of  "Hunger  In 
America,"  It  Is  obviously  Impossible  for  CBS 
to  claim,  as  Mr.  Stanton  has  done,  that  the 
FCC  has  absolved  CBS  of  the  complaints  of 
falsifying  the  facts  in  the  documentary, 
"Hunger  In  America."  The  plain  fact  is  that 
the  documentary  does  contain  a  sequence 
that  purports  to  show  a  baby  dying  of  starva- 
tion which  the  PCC  says  Is  false.  There  Is 
no  one  outside  the  CBS  organization  who  has 
ever  said  that  they  provided  CBS  with  In- 
formation that  the  baby  died  of  starvation. 
By  any  standards  of  good  journalistic  prac- 
tice, CBS  was  guilty  of  carelessness  In  making 
this  statement  about  a  child  whose  identity 
they  did  not  know,  whose  parents  they  had 
never  interviewed  and  whose  medical  rec- 
ord they  had  not  examined.  The  PCC  may 
lack  the  courage  to  make  that  judgment,  but 
no  respectable  newsman  would  say  that  this 
was  anything  less  than  sloppy  journalism. 

If  the  false  statements  CBS  made  about 
the  baby  In  the  documentary  were  an  honest 
mistake  based  on  Information  which  CBS 
found  to  be  Incorrect  after  more  careful 
scrutiny,  one  would  exi>ect  CBS  to  admit  the 
error,  apologize  for  It  and  correct  It  In  the 
documentary. 

This  was  not  done.  Even  after  being  .^on- 
fronted  with  the  results  of  the  Investigation 
about  the  Infant  and  the  causes  of  Its  death, 
CBS  maintained  that  there  had  been  no 
mistake  on  Its  part  and  that  the  documen- 
tary did  not  falsify  the  record  with  respect 
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to  the  Infant  shown.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Senior 
Executive  Producer  of  CBS  News  made  this 
denial  in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Henry 
Gonzalez  dated  July  25,  1968.  Mr.  Benjamin 
told  Congressman  Gonzalez  that  the  baby 
shown  In  the  CBS  documentary  had  died 
sometime  between  October  25  and  October 
27.  not  on  the  29th.  He  said  that  medical 
personnel"  at  the  hospital  had  told  CBS  that 
the  baby  had  died  because  of  maternal  mal- 
nutrition and  that  there  were  no  symptoms 
that  indicated  pre-natal  Injury.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin told  Congressman  Gonzalez  that  CBS 
had  asked  the  San  Antonio  Exprees-News, 
which  had  first  challenged  the  accuracy  of 
the  CBS  ticcount,  to  correct  the  error  which 
reflects  so  adversely  and  erroneously  on  jour- 
nalistic acciu-acy  of  CBS  News." 

In  a  letter  to  a  viewer  dated  October  8. 
1968,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Salant,  President  of 
CBS  News,  stated  that  Hunger  In  America 
was  accurate  In  all  respects.  Mr.  Salant  said 
that  CBS  could  not  establish  the  Identity  of 
the  baby  In  question,  but  that  the  in- 
formation that  It  died  of  maternal  malnutri- 
tion" was  based  on  Information  suppUed  by 
an  entirely  reliable  hospital  authority.  He 
declined  to  disclose  the  Identity  of  the  source 
of  Information,  saying  that  no  responsible 
journalist  would  do  this. 

If  the  PCC  contributed  nothing  else  to  this 
unpleasant  case.  It  did  reach  a  judgment, 
which  It  documented,  that  CBS  did  give  the 
public  false  information  about  the  death  of 
the  baby  and  Its  causes  in  "Hunger  In  Amer- 
ica." In  the  words  of  Mr.  Burton  Benjamin, 
this  reflects  adversely  on  the  journalistic 
accuracy  of  CBS  News.  What  reflects  even 
more  adversely  on  CBS,  however.  Is  the  per- 
sistent refusal  to  admit  and  correct  the 
error.  Mr.  Prank  Stanton,  President  of  CBS. 
carried  on  in  this  tradition  in  his  response 
to  Vice  President  Agnew's  March  18th  criti- 
cism of  the  dying  baby  sequence  In  "Hunger 
m  America."  Rather  than  admitting  the 
error,  Mr.  Stanton  stated  that  CBS  stood 
by  "Hunger  In  America"  and  falsely  aaserted 
that  the  FXJC  had  cleared  CBS  of  any  -wrong- 
doing In  this  connection.  He  thereby  con- 
veyed the  false  Implication  that  the  FOG  had 
found  the  CBS  version  of  the  Incident  to  be 
correct. 

There  1b  good  reason  for  a  credibility  gap 
with  respect  to  television  news  reporting 
when  the  top  officials  of  CBS  try  to  cover  up 
errors  of  this  kind  and  do  so  by  Issuing  new 
erroneous  statements. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Benjamin  Qinzbrg, 

Executive  Secretary,  Accuracy  in  Media. 


A    GOOD    DAY'S    WORK, 
HONORS 


YOUR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALtrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's society,  it  seems  at  times  that  per- 
missiveness and  total  disregard  for  what 
were  once  considered  our  American  val- 
ues have  become  the  beacon  guiding  our 
actions.  I  was  particularly  heartened  by 
two  recent  New  York  court  decisions 
which  helped  to  clarify  the  constitutional 
meaning  of  freedom  and  the  responsibili- 
ties It  entails.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
my  House  colleagues  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  know 
that  they  join  me  in  commending 
Justices  Kupferman  and  Lupiano  for 
their  landmark  decisions: 
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[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Daily  News] 
OooD  Dat^s  Woric,  Your  Honors 

■me  AppeUate  Division  of  the  First  De- 
partment (Manhattan  and  Bronx)  did  Itself 
proud  twice  over,  we  think,  on  Tuesday. 
March  16.  1971. 

In  a  decision  written  by  Juatlce  Vincent  A. 
Luplano,  the  court  held  that  a  schoolteacher 
may  search  a  student,  even  off  school  prem- 
ises, when  the  teacher  suspects  that  a  crime 
has   been  committed  or  Is  about  to  be. 

The  specific  case  Involved  a  teacher — 
Saunders  Lehrer  of  Rooeevelt  High  In  the 
Bronx — who  chased  a  pupU  down  the  street, 
caught  him,  and  found  In  his  pocket  all 
equipment  necessary  for  taking  heroin. 

Such  a  search,  said  the  court,  was  not 
Illegal  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's Fourth  Amendment,  since  a  teacher 
Is  in  much  the  same  legal  status  as  a  parent. 

This,  as  Bronx  District  Attorney  Burton 
Roberts  well  says,  Is  a  landmark  decision 
which  "should  now  be  utilized  by  the  school 
system  to  combat  crime  and  narcotics."  We 
hope  It  will. 

Tuesday's  other  Appellate  Division  rxollng 
which  we  admire  was  written  by  Justice 
Theodqro  Kupferman.  It  held  a  father  to  be 
within  the  law  m  cutting  off  support  for 
his  20-year-old  daughter  when  she  became 
a  h.pple,  took  to  trifling  with  dope,  and 
refused  to  come  home  from  college. 

A  female  minor  has  a  right  to  live  bei 
own  !lfe,  reasoned  Justice  Kupferman;  but 
when  she  violates  dad's  "reasonable  stand- 
ards, rules  and  regulations"  dad  Is  no  longer 
obligated  to  support  her:  "She  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  her  cake  and  eat  It  too." 

Again,  loud  and  prolonged  applause  for 
these  decisions. 


OONELLA  RTOES  AGAIN 
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Relative  to  the  morality  and  customs  of 
his  times,  Bjrron  was  an  Iconoclast — maybe 
even  eccentric — but  mad  he  was  not  even  In 
the  very  final  stages  of  the  disease  that 
killed  him.  I  would  caution  Mr.  Phillips  not 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  adjectives  that  he 
cannot  substantiate,  especially  as  his  name 
oounores  a  Welsh  heritage  and  as  everyone 
brought  up  in  Britain  knows,  all  Welshmen 
are  slightly  teched. 

I  offer  Mr.  FhUUpe  a  wager  of  one  Lyndon 
Johnson  tie-clasp  against  six  Splro  Agnew 
watches  that  the  structural  beauty  of 
"Chllde  Harold"  will  long  outlast  the  struc- 
tural strength  al  the  "Southern  Strategy." 

John  Oonklla. 

Washington. 


April  i,  1971 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECncrDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  Mr. 
John  Gonella  when  he  served  as  a  con- 
gressional liaison  oflacer  with  the  White 
House  during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations.  I  was  delighted  to  dis- 
cover in  reading  last  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post  that  his  voice,  always  remark- 
able in  other  fields,  had  been  raised  effec- 
tively in  public  debate.  Against  the  ill- 
advised  and  inaccurate  reference  of  a 
Post  columnist,  he  essayed  to  defend  that 
noted  Scot,  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron. 
I  would  wager  my  o'wn  Lyndon  Johnson 
tie  clasp  that  the  great  poet  could  not 
have  presented  his  case  with  more  elo- 
quence. As  a  fellow  Celt  of  a  non-Cale- 
donian line,  I  welcomed  this  warranted 
chastisement  of  the  blundering  Welsh- 
man. 

I  append  Mr.  Gonella's  defense  to  my 
remarks  for  the  literary  edification  of  my 
colleagues: 

Lord  Byron  Was  Not  Mad 
By  what  right  does  your  Itinerant  scrive- 
ner Kevin  P.  Phllllpe  refer  to  George  Gor- 
don,  Lord   Byron   as   "the   mad   poet   Lord 
Byron"? 

Does  Mr.  Phillips  consider  a  man  mad  be- 
cause he  liked  to  dally  with  beautiful  wom- 
en vhoee  appetites  matched  his  own?  Is  a 
man  mad  because  be  preferred  the  benevo- 
lent sun*  and  classic  beauty  of  the  Isles  of 
Greece  to  the  damp  harshness  of  his  native 
northern  Scotland? 


THE  QUESTION  TROUBLINO  THE 
NATION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


or    NEW     TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  I  made  a  rather  ex- 
tensive examination  of  current  public 
attitudes  and  opinions  toward  winding 
up  the  war  in  Vietnam — my  remarks  in 
this  connection  appearing  on  pages 
6043  to  6048  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  March  11. 

On  the  same  day,  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  462 — my  own  version  of 
an  end-the-war  resolution — the  text  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
at  great  cost  and  sacrifice  to  themselves, 
have  over  a  period  of  years  been  providing 
direct  military  assistance  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  In  an  attempt  to  preserve 
for  them  the  opportunity  to  determine  their 
own  political  future  without  outside  Inter- 
ference, and 

Whereas,  by  so  doing,  we  have  fulfilled 
several  times  over  whatever  commitment  we 
may  have  had  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  Foreign  Policy  Report  as  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  February  25,  1971.  has 
defined  our  persent  policy  towards  ending 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  adjoin- 
ing areas  of  former  Indochina  as  being  one 
of  seeking  "above  all  a  rapid  negotiated 
solution"  thereof  and,  meanwhile,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  settlement,  of  seeking 
"through  Vletnamlzation.  to  shift  American 
responsibilities  to  the  South  Vietnamese." 
and 

"Whereas,  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
fa-shlonlng  and  carrying  out  a  policy  to  bring 
peace  to  Indochina  through  negotiations  or, 
laillng  that  goal,  to  disengage  our  forces 
from  the  conflict  therein,  should  not  fall 
solely  on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  rather  should  be  a  responsibility  shared 
by  l)Oth  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
joins  with  the  President  In  confirming,  as 
the  constant  primary  goal  of  our  i>ollcy  to- 
wards the  conflict  in  Indochina,  the  search 
for  R  negotiated  end  to  the  war  therein  for 
all  participants;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  In  all  his  efforts  to 
achieve  such  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
political  issue*  dividing  the  people  and  na- 
tions of  Indochina,  including  the  related  Is- 
sues  Involved  in   obtaining   agreement   for 


the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  JourualiBts 
and  other  innocent  civilian  victims,  as  held 
by  both  sides  in  the  conflict;  but.  Irrespective 
of  any  such  settlement,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  United  States  troop  with- 
drawals from  Indochina  be  continued,  on  an 
irreversible  basis,  untU  all  United  State* 
armed  forces  are  withdrawn  from  Indochina- 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress, in  this  regard,  that  United  States  serr- 
Icemen  in  Indochina  should  be  withdrawn 
from  any  and  all  participation  in  ground 
combat  activities  therein  on  or  before  June  1 
1971,  except  Insofar  as  it  may  be  necessary 
for  such  troops  remaining  therein  after  such 
date  to  defend  themselves  or  their  positions- 
and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  la  ftirther  the  sense  of 
Congress,  In  this  regard,  that  all  other  United 
States  servicemen  in  Indochina,  Including 
those  specifically  engaged  in  combat-support 
activities  of  whatever  nature,  should  be  with- 
drawn therefrom,  ptirsuant  to  the  President's 
orders,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not,  since  then, 
made  any  effort  to  attract  cosponsors 
for  this  legislative  proposal  although  I 
am  happy  to  note  some  volunteers  in 
that  regard  have  come  forward  and  have 
now,  by  themselves,  introduced  similar 
resolutions.  I  am  also  happy  to  note  that 
there  does  appear  to  be  some  developing 
further  interest  in  this  approach  on  the 
part  of  other  colleageus  who  are,  at  least, 
potential  cosponsors.  To  them — and  to 
all  others  who  have  not  yet  considered 
my  proposal — an  invitation  Is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  discuss  it  with  me,  to  the  end 
that  we  might  work  together  in  improv- 
ing the  language  of  the  same,  to  which 
I  certainly  am  not  wedded,  and  hope- 
fully toward  developing  a  consensus 
around  the  main  thrust  of  the  resolu- 
tion. That  thrust,  as  I  see  and  intend 
it,  is  In  the  direction  of  trying  to  wring 
the  ambiguity  out  of  our  current  Vlet- 
namlzation policy;  a  policy  which  near- 
ly all  of  us  have  supported  in  that,  there- 
by, the  President  has  successfully  and 
substantially  reduced  our  combat  role  In 
Vietnam  while,  simultaneously,  expand- 
ing upon  the  capacity  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces,  preparing  them 
against  the  day  when  they,  as  they  even- 
tually must,  will  have  to  stand  alone. 

However,  during  the  months  since  thlj 
policy  was  instituted,  and  despite  the 
evident  progress  that  has  been  made 
thereunder,  few  of  us — for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people — have  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  difficult  questions  relat- 
ing to  what  our  eventual  intention  is,  in 
Southeast  Asia,  via  the  Vletnamlzation 
route.  Clearly,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  do  so  now.  And,  equally  clearly,  we 
should  not  leave  the  responsibility  for 
doing  so  solely  up  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  resolution 
could  become  the  vehicle  for  such  a  de- 
bate. So,  too,  could  other  such  proposals. 
But,  especially  since  yesterday's  defeat, 
in  the  House  Democrats'  party  caucus,  of 
the  efforts  of  the  proponents  of  a  with- 
drawal "date  certain"  and  uncertainty 
left  in  the  wake  of  the  compromise  reso- 
lution the  caucus  produced,  I  feel  It  1« 
only  aroimd  some  such  language  as  I 
have  proposed  that  we  can,  if  ever,  find 
our  own  bipartisan  consensus. 
Let  me  attempt,  now.  to  briefly  re- 
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state  what  my  resolution  would  accom- 
plish. 

First,  it  would — at  long  last — join 
President  and  Congress  together  in  about 
as  clear  cut  an  expression  of  national 
policy  regarding  the  termination  of  our 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  as 
Congress  could  ever  hope  to  produce  on 
Its  own.  I  have  purposely  put  it  this  way 
because,  of  course,  the  President  can — 
as  I  hope  he  may  next  Wednesday — end 
the  ambiguity  that  so  concerns  me  on 
his  own;  and,  of  course,  these  remarks 
are  partially  made  in  the  hope  that  the 
President  might,  to  whatever  tiny  extent, 
be  encouraged  thereby  to  do  just  that. 

For  my  resolution  puts  the  congres- 
sional stamp  of  approval  on  the  primary 
goal  of  our  current  Vietnam  policy — 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  find,  if  we 
can.  a  political  settlement  of  the  issues 
dividing  the  people  and  nations  of  South- 
east Asia. 

Pending — or  falling — the  realization  of 
that  goal,  however,  my  resolution  would 
then  attempt  to  tie  down  the  often  hinted 
at  fact  that  oiu*  withdrawal  process,  once 
begun,  is  irreversible  in  nature.  I  believe 
this  is  what  the  President  has  in  mind, 
but  there  could  well  come  a  point  in  fu- 
ture time  when  the  pressures  upon  the 
President  to  reverse  the  process  might 
become  well  nigh  intolerable;  and  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  do  what  it  can  to 
strengthen  his  hand  against  those  pres- 
sures, and  against  the  advice  of  those 
who  urge  upon  him  one  last  "roll  of  the 
dice." 

Finally,  my  resolution  addresses  itself 
to  the  still  open  question  concerning  our 
intentions  via  Vletnamlzation :  Do  we  in- 
tend a  total  withdrawal  of  all  combat  and 
combat-support  troops?  Or  do  we  intend 
to  maintain  a  combat-support  presence 
in  South  Vietnam  long  enough — however 
long  that  might  be — to  guarantee,  if  that 
is  possible,  the  survival  of  a  non-Com- 
munist government  therein? 

In  essence,  I  suppose  these  questions — 
and  related  ones — bring  us  down  to  the 
key  question  of  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  seek  a  Korean  type  solution  in  and  for 
South  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker — one 
man's  judgment — that  we  should  not; 
and  it  is  further  my  judgment  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  think  so  either — 
leading  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Nixon  would  not  be  able  to  rally  the 
American  people  to  such  a  policy,  nor  to 
the  support  of  more  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  small,  residual  force  of  logis- 
tical and  liaison  U.S.  personnel  after, 
say.  July  1  of  next  year. 

Thus,  my  resolution — reverting  to  a 
sense-of-Congress  form — calls  upon  the 
President  to  end  our  participation  in 
all  ground  combat  by  July  1  of  this  year, 
and  then — still  hi  that  advisory  form— 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  other  U.S. 
servicemen  from  Indochina,  Including 
those  specifically  engaged  in  combat- 
support  activities  of  whatever  nature,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  thereafter. 
Although  this  language  will  clearly  not 
satisfy  the  date  certain  people,  it  is, 
nevertheless — as  I  see  it — language  con- 
sistent with  the  congressional  advisory 
role  in  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  language 
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that  recognizes  the  special  problems  of 
the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
in  ordering  and  directing  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  process  of  withdrawing  com- 
bat and  combat-support  troops  from  an 
on-gomg  war  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
vitiate  whatever  slim  chance  may  still 
remain  of  securing  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  In  which  this 
House  has  engaged  these  past  2  days  rel- 
ative to  the  Selective  Service  Act,  and  the 
extension  of  the  President's  induction 
authority  thereunder,  underlines  the 
congressional  desire  to  join  with  the 
I*resident  in  fashioning  a  withdrawal 
policy  from  Vietnam,  and  in  agreeing 
upon  as  clear  and  concise  a  plan  as  pos- 
sible for  ending  our  involvement  in  the 
conflict  therefor  which  has  cost  us  so 
dearly. 

The  reasons  that  underlie  that  desire, 
and  the  growing  sense  of  urgency  that 
affects  us  all,  are  well  summed  up  in 
this  week's  Life  magazine  editorial,  en- 
titled "The  best  way  home  from  the  war 
in  Vietnam" — an  editorial  that,  if  I  may 
be  bold  enough  to  say  so,  seems  in  mans 
ways  to  bolster  the  arguments  I  have  al- 
ready presented  in  behalf  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  462. 

That  editorial  is  as  follows: 
The  Best  Wat  Homk  Feom  the  War  in 
Vietnam 
According  to  President  Nixon,  one  of  his 
major  difficulties  In  Vietnam  Is  that  "Ameri- 
cans are  very  impatient  people;  they  feel 
that  if  a  good  thing  is  going  to  happen,  It 
should  happen  Instantly."  This  is  an  almost 
unbelievable  complaint  for  a  U.S.  President 
to  make  in  1971.  Americans  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily patient  in  waiting  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war — the  longest  a.id 
most  Inconclusive  In  U.S.  history  and  the 
most  marginal  to  our  vital  liiteresto. 

When  Nixon  beat  Humphrey  In  1968,  in 
part  because  he  seemed  less  a  prisoner  of  past 
Vietnam  policies,  would  anyone  have  Imag- 
ined that  well  Into  the  third  year  of  his 
term,  the  U.S.  would  still  be  so  heavily  In- 
volved in  the  war — or  so  unsure  of  Its  future 
course?  Widespread  misgivings  have  been 
greatly  Increased  by  the  results  of  the  Ijaos 
•incursion."  The  Administration  indicated 
all  along  that  Laos  was  to  be  a  limited  op- 
eration; but  whatever  damage  the  South 
Vietnamese  did  there,  or  "experience"  they 
gained,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  precip- 
itous end,  and  the  manner  of  -withdrawal, 
gives  Hanoi  a  considerable  propaganda  -vic- 
tory. The  photographs  of  Sauth  Vietnamese 
soldiers  dangling  from  the  skids  of  home- 
bound  U.S.  helicopters  have  already  made 
their  demoralizing  point  with  the  U.S.  public. 
On  April  15  the  President  Is  scheduled  to 
announce  his  next  installment  of  troop  with- 
drawals, hinged  on  how  well  he  thinks  the 
war  is  going.  He  has  already  pulled  out  rough- 
ly half  of  our  peak  strength  of  550,000  and 
rightly  points  out,  "We've  kept  every  promise 
that  we've  made."  At  the  pace  he  is  going,  he 
should  be  down  to  the  level  that  Secretary 
Laird  and  others  have  talked  about:  some- 
where between  50,000  and  100,000  troops  left 
in  Vietnam,  In  a  noncombat  role,  by  spring 
1972.  We  don't  think  that  Is  good  enough. 
Nor  has  the  President  said  when  this  "resid- 
ual force"  could  come  out,  or  how  much 
longer  we  will  go  on  using  air  power  in  Viet- 
nam. The  question  about  the  war  most  pro- 
foundly troubling  the  nation  Is  when,  and 
for  that  matter  whether,  all  U.S.  troops  will 
come  home  from  Vietnam.  We  urge  NLxon  to 
announce  in  his  forthcoming  speech  the  final 
date  he  proposes  for  total  U.S.  withdrawal. 
An  end  to  ambiguity  would  do  more  than 
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anything  else  to  dissipate  the  miasma  of  dis- 
trust which  surrounds  the  war,  and  its  con- 
duct by  the  President.  The  result  would  be 
to  Involve  us  all — the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic too — in  a  clear-cut,  publicly  proclaimed 
and  understood  course. 

The  President  proclaimed  the  Laos  opera- 
tion with  prudently  low-key  comments,  but 
he  has  been  drawn  into  statements  that 
cloud  our  whole  intention  In  Southeast  Asia. 
He  foresees  "high  levels  of  American  assist- 
ance and  air  operations"  continuing  in- 
definitely. In  North  Vietnam,  be  holds  open 
the  poasibility  of  escalated  U.S.  bombing  (and 
hEis  In  fact  resumed  heavy  raids  on  some 
northern  military  targets) .  He  has  also  added 
a  new  condition  for  U.S.  withdrawal  that 
neither  he  nor  President  Johnson  had  ever 
stated  before — that  he  Intends  to  maintain 
a  "residual"  U.S.  force  in  Vietnam  large 
enough  to  give  Hanoi  "an  Incentive  to  re- 
lease" its  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  The  prison- 
ers' fate  should  be  on  everyone's  mind  and 
conscience,  but  Nixon's  statement  sounds 
less  like  a  serious  contribution  to  seeking 
their  release  than  a  political  fall-back  posi- 
tion to  Justify,  If  he  feels  it  necessary,  in- 
definite prolongation  of  a  substantial  U.S. 
military  presence. 

Fears  that  Nixon  may  be  tempted  to  pro- 
long the  war,  or  be  driven  to  doing  so,  pri- 
marily revolve  around  a  question  he  has  not 
yet  publicly  addressed:  Will  we  finally  leave 
Vietnam,  even  if  It  turns  out  Saigon  may  not 
last  without  us?  That  is  the  hardest  ques- 
tion of  all,  but  neither  we  nor  the  President 
can  any  longer  avoid  It,  or  have  it  both  ways. 
Some  of  the  war  critics  Imply  It  Is  somehow 
ignoble  or  self-serving  for  Nixon  to  want  the 
survival  of  a  non-Communist  government  In 
the  South.  He  Is  right  to  try,  after  the  sacri- 
fice of  so  many  lives  and  so  much  treasure, 
to  salvage  the  possibility  of  a  non-Commu- 
nist South.  But  It  is  hard  to  see  how  an  in- 
definite prolongation  of  our  stay  any  longer 
serves  that  purpose — at  acceptable  cost. 

The  U.S.  has  done  a  great  deal  In,  for,  and 
to  Vietnam — probably  too  much.  This  would 
be  a  good  time  for  the  President  to  remind 
the  nation  that  U.S.  efforts  since  1965  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  South.  That  In  the 
interim  other  Southeast  Asian  nations  have 
been  able  to  increase  their  stability.  That 
U.S.  policy  has  long  included  a  stated  will- 
ingness to  accept  a  Communist  South  Viet- 
nam if  that  is  what  its  people  choose.  Though 
we  do  not  ask  the  President  to  say  this,  his 
statements  should  permit  Americans  to  con- 
clude that  if  worse  came  to  worst.  Commu- 
nist victory  in  the  South  could  be  borne  mure 
easily  than  an  indefinite  U.S.  role  in  an  end- 
less war;  this  indeed  would  be  to  become  the 
"pitiful,  helpless  giant"  of  Nixon's  midnight 
fears. 

If  the  U.S.  has  no  real  option  but  to  leave, 
then  why  does  Nixon  threaten  to  stay?  If  it 
is  just  a  matter  of  hang-tough  rhetoric, 
argues  Harvard  Professor  Stanley  Hoffmann 
in  the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Policy,  Nixon 
Is  misleading  the  U.S.  public  by  perpetuating 
"the  illusion  that  there  t»  a  winning  out- 
come, a  good  way  out."  The  famUiar  White 
House  explanation  is  that  Nixon's  hawk  talk, 
the  ambiguity  about  his  intentions,  the  un- 
willingness to  "tie  his  hands,"  all  are  diplo- 
matically vital  for  bargaining  with  the 
enemy.  This  Is  fine  in  theory — ^but  what  bar- 
gaining with  the  enemy?  Washington  has 
alternately  tried  to  "bomb"  and  to  cajole  the 
North  into  serious  bargaining,  to  no  avail. 

In  fact,  it  Is  now  possible  to  wonder  wheth- 
er the  Communists  have  any  intention  of 
bargaining  with  the  Administration.  Why 
should  they:  if  they  feel  they  are  winning, 
they  have  no  reason  to  make  concessions;  If 
losing,  no  reason  publicly  to  admit  It,  or  to 
restrict  their  futtu-e  freedom  of  action.  Con- 
stantly to  proclaim  the  bargaining  advan- 
tages of  our  ambiguity  is  to  vmderestimate 
the  enemy's  Intelligence  In  perceiving  our 
position.  And  it  is  to  underestimate  the  ex- 
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tent  to  which  U.S.  hands  already  are  tied— 
by  the  troop  withdrawals  already  made  and 
the  political  Inevitability  of  making  more. 

Since  almost  no  one  outside  the  White 
House  any  longer  believes  Nixon's  refusal  to 
commit  himself  to  total  withdrawal  will  win 
concessions  from  the  other  side,  most  Ameri- 
cans can  no  longer  understand  and  accept 
his  policy.  The  domestic  costs  of  this  are  in- 
tolerably high — for  the  Presidency,  for  Con- 
gress and  not  least  for  the  armed  forces. 

The  Harris  poll  reports  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  no  longer  believe  Nixon  Is  telling 
the  truth  about  the  war;  only  34*^  approve 
of  his  conduct  of  It,  a  new  low.  Nixon  told 
Howard  K.  Smith  the  other  night  that  he 
has  had  less  support  than  any  President  of 
this  century.  It  must  seem  that  way  to  a 
harried  Nixon,  though  the  public  attitude 
was  considerably  worse  In  1967-68.  when  the 
Vietnam  war  destroyed  one  US.  President 
Only  a  hardened  partisan  could  take  satisfac- 
tion In  the  prospect  that  It  might  destroy  a 
second. 

Confidence  In  the  Presidency  Is  not  the 
only  domestic  casualty.  Congress,  which  has 
before  It  several  different  resolutions  to  end 
or  limit  the  U.S.  role,  has  been  essentially 
powerless  to  exercise  fundamental  constitu- 
tional checks  over  executive  warmaklng  pow- 
ers. Another  victim  of  the  continuing  war  Is 
the  very  Institution  that  some  see  as  the 
war's  "villain,"  the  U.S.  military  establish- 
ment. In  a  war  In  which  "fragging"  U.S.  offi- 
cers IB  not  uncommon,  and  "wasting"  civil- 
ians "wasn't  any  big  deal"  (as  Lieutenant 
Calley  says),  the  military's  reputation  and 
morale  have  been  undermined  badly.  Some 
of  the  Pentagon's  best  minds  are  eager  to 
get  the  Vietnam  war  behind  them,  In  order 
better  to  reexamine  their  own  proper  mission 
and  how  to  meet  It.  We  may  need  soldiers 
again,  In  clearer  causes. 

Though  the  fact  may  not  be  quite  so  ap- 
parent, Nixon's  reluctance  to  cut  the  U.S. 
loose  from  the  war  Is  also  costly  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  The  million-man  South  Viet- 
namese army  Is  now  the  second  largest  and 
best-equipped  In  Asia  (after  China's)  and 
about  as  strong  as  U.S.  tutelage  Is  ever  going 
to  make  it.  Politically,  the  open-ended,  large- 
scale  U.S.  military  presence  gives  the  Saigon 
regime  a  false  sense  of  Its  own  viability  so 
that  it  has  yet  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
enlist  wider  popular  support.  The  U.S.  can- 
not and  should  not  "dump"  Thieu  and  Ky  or 
try  to  handplck  their  successors.  But  with 
the  next  South  Vietnamese  presidential  cam- 
paign coming  up  in  the  fall,  we  should  not 
be  too  committed  to  the  present  regime,  and 
should  oppose  its  suppression  of  opponents. 
Such  a  stance  is  difficult  to  carry  off,  but  a 
withdrawal  commitment  from  the  White 
House  would  help  immensely. 

If  anything  is  unambiguous  about  the 
present  U.S.  role  In  the  war.  It  is  the  tre- 
mendous stress  on  what  Is  antlseptlcally  de- 
scribed as  "U.S.  air  Bower."  The  air  war  over 
Indochina,  conducted  by  a  great  power  whose 
own  survival  Is  not  at  stake.  Is  of  dubious 
effectiveness  and  Increasingly  questionable 
morality.  The  stupefying  fact  Is  that  in  the 
past  two  years  alone,  the  U.S.  has  poured 
Into  a  relatively  narrow  strip  of  Asian  Jungle 
more  bomb  tonnage  than  was  used  In  all  of 
World  War  n  on  the  Industrialized  Axis 
powers.  Like  his  predecessor,  President  Nixon 
seems  to  have  succumbed  to  what  Journalist 
I.  P.  Stone  calls  "the  Buck  Rogers  delusion," 
the  false  notion  that  the  U.a.  wins  battles 
and  keeps  Its  hands  clean,  as  long  as  "we"  are 
In  the  SLir  above,  and  only  "they"  are  on  the 
ground  below. 

Largely  because  of  the  Increased  use  of 
U.S.  air  power  over  a  wider  geographic  area, 
the  number  of  war  refugees  and  probably  of 
civilian  casualties  has  actually  risen  since 
Nixon  began  "winding  down"  the  war.  How- 
ever deadly  the  political  animosities  between 
Vietnamese,  It  is  Impossible  to  believe  that 
they  could  or  would  continue  devastation  at 
the  current  levels  after  U.S.  policy  and  U.S. 
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flrepower  are  removed  from  the  war  Know- 
ing this,  many  Americans  are  bound  to  feel 
deeply  troubled  until  the  U.S.  air  role  ends. 
But  It  Is  precisely  this  role  that  Nixon  has 
been  most  noncommittal  about  ending. 

Last  July,  Ln-B  urged  that  final  U.S.  with- 
drawal be  completed  no  later  than  Dec.  31 
of  this  year.  But  whatever  the  particular 
date,  we  think  the  President  should  proclaim 
one  publicly.  If  the  President  Judges  it  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  noncombat  military 
assistance  group  In  Vietnam  a  little  longer, 
he  shotild  Indicate  Its  mission — certainly  not 
large-scale  bombing — and  its  size — certainly 
no  more  than  a  few  thousand  men.  (We  hope 
he  wont  attempt  to  Justify  keeping  a  larger 
U.S.  backup  force  in  Vietnam  as  part  of  a 
"Korean  Solution."  Though  there  are  still 
63,000  U.S.  GIs  In  relative  security  In  South 
Korea,  the  two  situations  aren't  at  all  paral- 
lel. South  Korea  has  a  firm,  militarily  de- 
lineated border  and  an  Insistently  antl-Com- 
munlst  population;  American  troops  are  not 
In  disputed  territory  where  they  inevitably 
become  special  targets.) 

No  doubt  about  it — In  its  temptations,  its 
rhetoric.  Its  debilitating  effects  on  the  U.S. 
body  politic  and  the  people  of  Indochina — 
prolonged  and  open-ended  withdrawal  has 
too  many  undesirable  resemblances  to  pro- 
longed and  open-ended  warfare.  Adopting  the 
different  p>erspectlve  of  a  final  commitment 
on  withdrawal  would  change  the  entire  at- 
mosphere. The  President  oould  then  test  out 
the  hopeful  propHssltinn  of  Harvard's  Hoff- 
mann that  "even  a  basically  unpleasant  and 
emotionally  upsetting  political  outcome  can 
be  made  not  merely  acceptable  but  desir- 
able— If  the  government  shows  that  It  is  In 
control  of  events  and  has  deliberately  and 
firmly  chosen  Its  course"  Putting  an  end  to 
frtiltles.=;  ambiguity,  the  President  should  be 
able  to  count  on  revived  understanding  and 
support. 
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brand  of  thinking  that  has  destroyed  so 
much  of  our  environment.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  slaughtering  of  these  seal 
pups,  but  there  is  a  logical  and  ethical 
imperative  to  eradicate  the  turn  of  mind 
that  allows  such  slaughters  to  continue. 


LEGISLATION  TO  BAN  THE  IMPOR- 
TATION OP  HARP  SEAL  FUR  SKINS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    C.^LirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  St. 
La'wrence  River  and  off  the  coast  of  Can- 
ada, Norwegian  and  Canadian  compa- 
nies are  participating  in  a  slaughter  of 
harp  seal  pups.  In  last  year's  harvest, 
300,000  baby  seals  were  killed,  skinned, 
and  exported  so  that  a  few  persons  could 
wear  sealskin  garments.  This  slaughter 
of  seals  continues  because  coimtries  like 
the  United  States  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  become  markets  for  sealskin 
clothing. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that  -will 
allow  the  United  States  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  attempt  to  diminish  this 
slaughter  by  banning  the  importation  of 
harp  seal  fur  skins  and  articles  made  In 
whole  or  part  of  these  fur  skins.  The 
United  States  in  its  preeminent  position 
in  the  world  must  do  all  in  its  power  to 
discourage  the  useless  destruction  of  fur- 
bearing  mammals:  especially  when  the 
destruction  is  for  the  luxury  of  a  few 
Americans  owning  sealskin  coats. 

I  urge  that  the  United  States  show  its 
good  faith  by  passing  this  legislation.  As 
we  struggle  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
environment  and  its  inhabitants,  one  of 
the  most  wanton  acts  of  destmction  re- 
maining is  the  killing  of  fur-bearing  an- 
imals for  the  purpose  of  garment  making. 
This  type  of  destruction  exemplifies  a 
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HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
1930's.  the  Treasury  Department  insti- 
tuted the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project — 
PWAP — designed  to  put  many  unem- 
ployed artists  to  work.  These  artists  con- 
centrated on  the  interior  of  public  build- 
ings. Here  in  Washington,  works  by 
artists  such  as  George  Biddle,  Reginald 
Marsh.  Ben  Shahn,  and  Symeon  Shlmin 
grace  walls  in  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior. Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
State,  Agriculture,  the  main  Post  OflQce 
and  even  the  National  Zoo. 

The  artists'  labors  began  with  the  noble 
goal  of  gi\'ing  visual  expression  to  the 
American  dream.  Today,  although  fallen 
into  a  state  of  disrepair  due  to  neglect, 
the  murals  remain  striking  testimony  to 
the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  should  be  saved.  Cer- 
tainly this  type  of  art  enhances  our  pub- 
lic buildings  and  contributes  to  the  city 
as  the  center  of  culture,  a  role  histori- 
cally belonging  to  it.  The  restoration  and 
preservation  of  this  type  of  art  would 
serve  as  an  important  contribution  to 
maintaining  the  city's  appropriate  role 
as  the  main  cultural  center  for  our  met- 
ropolitan area. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  feature  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post,  March  28,  1971,  entitled  "The  For- 
gotten Murals."  It  gives  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  murals  and  their  history. 

The  article  follows : 
The    Forgotten    Murals:    Financed — Then 
Ignored — bt    Government 

(By  Meryl e  Secrest) 

On  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  a  spectacular  sight:  a  three-sided 
mural  by  George  Biddle. 

Coming  upon  a  beautiful  wall  painting  in 
a  government  building  Is  as  surprising  as 
finding  a  peacock  walking  around  In  the 
lobby.  You  can't  imagine  what  it's  doing 
there.  Yet  there  It  Is.  glowing  gently,  al- 
most completely  ignored. 

The  Biddle  mural  faces  a  bank  of  elevatore 
that  do  not  seem  to  get  the  building  s  main 
passenger  traffic.  On  the  left  wall,  the  mu- 
ral depicts  women  sewing  in  a  sweatshop 
The  central  panel  celebrates  the  quite  Joys 
of  country  life.  On  the  right,  families  in  a 
city  tenement  chop  wood,  huddle  in  a  nar- 
row room.  Iron  and  tend  babies. 

This  beautiful  work  is  one  of  about  50 
murals  painted  for  Washington  public  build- 
ings In  the  '30s  under  a  Treasury  Department 
program,  first  called  the  Public  Works  of  Art 
Project  (PWAP)  and  later  the  Section  of 
Pine  Arts  Program,  running  from  1933-43. 
Like  the  WPA's  Federal  Art  Project,  the 
Treasury  Department  programs  were  de- 
signed to  put  a  lot  of  unemployed  artists  to 
work.  But  unlike  the  WPA,  the  Treasury 
Department  concentrated  on  one  field:  dec- 
orating the  Interiors  of  public  buildings. 

Under  these  programs,   1,116  murals  and 
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301  sculptures  were  executed  for  public 
buildings  across  the  United  States,  most  In 
poet  offices  and  rest  In  courthouses. 

W'ashington  has  Its  share  of  murals,  in 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (once  the 
Social  Security  Building),  the  State  Depart- 
ment ( which  took  over  the  War  Department 
offices)  the  main  Poet  Office  Building,  the 
Department   of   Agriculture — and    even    the 

ZOO- 

The  artists  were  all  men  of  established 
reputations  in  the  '30s— Henry  Varnum  Poor, 
John  Steuart  Curry.  William  Gropper.  Reg- 
inald Marsh.  Ben  Shahn  and  Boardman  Rob- 
mson.  to  name  a  few. 

Yet  these  murals  are  great  overlooked 
(narks  of  this  city.  People  who  work  In  the 
buildings  pass  them  by  without  seeing  them. 
Tourists  come  and  go  without  ever  discover- 
ing their  existence.  They  are  uniformly  bad- 
ly lighted  and  almost  all  unlabeled. 

The  bureaucratic  point  of  view  seems  to 
be  that  these  murals  are  an  unwanted  legacy 
from  the  New  Deal  days.  Because  of  protec- 
tive government  regulations,  the  murals 
cannot  be  conveniently  eradicated  under  a 
new  coat  of  paint.  But  they  can  be  taken  off 
the  walls  and  put  in  storage,  which  is  what 
happened  to  a  mural  by  Louis  Bouche.  until 
recently  on  the  stage  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  building. 

Or  they  can  be  totally  overlooked.  Some 
murals,  like  that  of  Biddle.  are  In  good 
repair.  But  there  are  many  others  in  urgent 
aeeci  of  cleaning  and  restoration.  They  are 
defaced  by  years  of  dirt  and  grease,  gouged 
with  holes  and  crumbling  away. 

The  Reginald  Marsh  frescoes  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Post  Office  building  have  been 
scored  with  inch-deep  gouges  through  the 
-■.u.'face  pla.ster.  probably  slashed  by  mail 
carts. 

George  Hardy's  sixth  floor  mtiral  of  a  Dis- 
patch Rider  in  1776  portrays  a  group  of  sol- 
diers, one  marred  with  a  large  black  cross 
jver  his  mouth.  Other  murals  in  the  Post 
Office  building  are  dimly  lit  and  dirty. 

riie  murals  in  the  Justice  Department  are 
about  the  best  kept  of  the  lot.  but  "Con- 
teniporar>-  Justice  and  the  Child."  by  Sym- 
eon Shlmin.  is  flaking  away  noticeably. 

Other  murals  are  hidden.  Ben  Shahn 's  out- 
standing series  of  murals  on  Social  Security 
themes  on  the  main  floor  of  HEW  are  flanked 
by  gold  draperies,  which  are  frequently 
drawn  across  them  when  the  space  is  needed 
for  exhibits  Even  when  the  draperies  are 
pulled  back,  they  obscure  a  sizeable  portion 
of  the  murals 

In  the  State  Department,  there  are  murals 
you  can't  see  at  all.  Kindred  McLeary's  two 
murals  on  warlike  themes,  executed  when  a 
part  of  that  building  housed  the  War  Depart- 
ment, have  been  covered  with  curtains 
screening  them  from  public  view.  Philip 
Guston's  handsome  panels  on  the  stage  of 
the  HEW  auditorium  are  usually  folded 
away,  out  of  sight. 

Murals  not  ignored,  neglected  or  covered 
over  are  subject  to  other  dangers.  When  Mrs. 
John  Mitchell,  wife  of  the  Attorney  General, 
decided  to  spruce  up  the  entrance  corridor  to 
her  husband's  office  with  a  new  coat  of  blue 
paint,  she  did  little  to  enhance  a  sizeable 
group  of  murals  on  that  floor. 

These  murals  by  Henry  Varnum  Poor  are 
in  reds,  golds,  browns  and  yellow-greens  to 
harmonize  with  the  beige,  pink  and  gold- 
tinged  marbles  and  the  heavy  brown  doors. 
The  same  lack  of  decorating  logic  applies 
at  HEW,  where  two  murals  by  Seymour  Fogel 
flank  the  Independence  Avenue  lobby. 

fT>gers  murals,  "Wealth  of  the  Nation"  and 
"Security  of  the  People,"  In  beige,  brown, 
gray,  soft  blues  and  greens,  harmonize  with 
the  nearby  bronze  doors,  bronze  trims  and 
mottled  green  marble  pillars  and  floors.  But 
thB  color  scheme  Is  demolished  by  red  carpet- 
ing leading  to  the  three  doors  and  a  color 
portrait   of   President    Nixon,    hung    a    few 
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Inches  from  one  wall-sized  mural,  competes 
with  It  for  attention. 

The  one  bright  spot  In  the  picture  Is  the 
belated  Interest  of  a  few  government  officials 
to  the  Importance  of  preserving  government- 
owned  works  of  art.  A  nationwide  Inventory 
of  art  In  public  buildings  will  be  launched 
this  year.  Other  Ideas  being  discussed:  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  murals,  adequate 
labeling  and  a  tour  of  murals  In  public  build- 
ings. 

Washington's  murals  began  with  the  noble 
goal  of  giving  \'lsual  expression  to  the  Amer- 
ican Dream. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  In  May 
1933,  In  which  he  urged  the  creation  of  such 
a  program,  the  artist  George  Biddle  wrote: 
"The  younger  artists  of  America  are  con- 
scious as  they  never  have  been  of  the  social 
revolution  that  our  country  and  civilization 
are  going  through;  and  they  would  be  very 
eager  to  express  these  Ideals  in  .i  permanent 
art  form.  .  .  .  They  would  be  .  .  .  expressing 
In  living  monuments  the  social  ideals  you  are 
struggling  to  achieve." 

Biddle  perhaps  was  thinking  of  the  murals, 
executed  for  the  Mexican  government  by 
Diego  Rivera  In  the  "206,  whose  strong,  bold 
visual  Impact  brought  Rivera  International 
recognition.  Rivera's  murals,  touched  by 
Communist  Ideology,  dramatize  national 
goals. 

"Roosevelt  replied  that  he  was  Interested, 
though  he  probably  had  grave  doubts  con- 
cerning the  political  consequences  of  the 
government  supporting  art  for  Its  own  sake," 
Francis  V.  O'Connor,  a  national  authority  on 
government  art  projects  of  the  'SOs.  stated  In 
the  catalog  for  "Federal  Art  Patronage  1988- 
43,"  an  exhibition  organized  by  Maryland 
University's  Department  of  Pine  Arts  five 
years  ago. 

"He  later  told  Biddle  that  he  did  not  want 
'a  lot  of  young  enthusiasts  painting  Lenin's 
head  on  the  Justice  Building' — obviously  a 
reference  to  the  storm  then  raging  around 
Diego  Rivera's  portrait  of  Lenin  In  the  mural 
he  was  painting  at  New  York's  Rockefeller 
Center." 

Despite  Roosevelt's  misgivings,  the  pro- 
gram was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  a  painter,  lawyer,  banker,  busi- 
ness executive  and  promoter  who  was  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  task  (although  his  widow, 
Peggy  Bruce,  said  "the  Job  tUled  him."  He 
died  m  1943). 

Olln  Dows.  who  worked  with  him,  says  In 
a  wTltten  reminiscence,  "During  the  first  six 
months  of  1934.  Bruce  brilliantly  ImprovlBed 
the  organization  and  administration  of  our 
government's  first  art  program.  It  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  Tormed  the  more  permanent 
Section  of  Pine  Arts  without  political  opposi- 
tion." 

Dr.  O'Connor,  who  has  studied  the  Treas- 
ury and  WPA  programs  extensively,  says, 
"Bruce  fought  off  all  the  critics  and  never 
made  any  changes.  But  he  vetted  all  the 
designs  very  carefully  In  advance.  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  amount  of  esthetic 
freedom  his  painters  were  allowed  .  .  .  How- 
ever, murallsts  seldom  balk.  They  realize  It's 
a  public  work." 

Almost  to  a  man.  the  murallsts  took  a 
heroic  view  of  American  life.  Their  themes 
are  monumental:  Justice,  freedom,  truth, 
honor.  They  see  the  American  Dream  as  a 
perfectible  idea,  glorifying  the  taming  of  the 
American  wilderness,  the  American  past,  the 
dignity  of  labor,  the  heroism  of  Judges  and 
statesmen  and  the  courage  of  the  American 
pioneer.  Their  messages  are  designed  to  up- 
lift, politically  and  morally.  These  were  the 
days  when  people  thought  that  the  absolute 
achievement  of  social  Justice  only  took  good 
Intentions.  They  believed  In  the  desirability 
of  noble  purpose. 

The  Biddle  mural  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Justice  Department,  gives  solemn,  almost 
grave  weight  to  its  themes:  "The  life  of  the 
law  has  not  been  logic.  It  has  been  experl- 
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ence."  "The  sweatshop  and  tenement  of  yes- 
terday can  be  the  life  ordered  with  Justice 
of  tomorrow."  "If  we  would  guide  by  the  light 
of  reason,  we  mtist  let  otir  minds  be  bold." 

However,  the  mural  Gilbert  White  ex- 
ecuted for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1934  was  too  high-toned,  even  for  those  Ideal- 
istic times. 

White's  40-foot  panel  Is  In  the  classic 
Greek  vein,  showing  symbolic  figures  resting 
after  a  day  In  the  fields.  Cybele  (the  earth) 
Is  there  and  so  is  Ceres,  goddess  of  the  good 
crops.  The  Latin  inscription,  "O  fortunates 
nlmlum.  sua  si  bona  norlnt,  Agricolas."  is 
translated  as,  "How  happy  the  men  of  the 
fields  would  be  if  they  know  their  good  for- 
tune." 

Nobody  seemed  to  like  the  mural.  Including 
the  government  officials  Involved.  Bruce 
called  White  s  diaphanous  goddesses  "ladles 
In  cheesecloth."  and  another  PWAP  official 
said  the  mural  was  too  allegorical  and  clas- 
sical. In  any  event,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  felt  it  necessary 
to  affix  a  large  plaque  to  the  mural,  stating 
that  he  had  approved  it.  The  plaque  is  still 
there. 

The  mtirals  commissioned  for  the  Post 
Office  building  led  to  a  series  of  skirmishes 
between  the  artists,  officdals  and  members  of 
the  public  who  were  either  shocked,  offended 
or  indignant.  Frank  Mechau  painted  a  Wild 
West  scene  for  the  fifth  floor  to  illustrate  the 
early  dangers  of  the  mail.  It  shows  a  group 
of  Indians  raiding  a  stagecoach  and  appear- 
ing to  scalp  a  group  of  nude  women. 

"That's  the  craziest  thing  I  ever  saw," 
John  Collier,  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
said  after  he  looked  at  it.  He  added  that  the 
incident  could  never  have  happened.  Mechau 
Insisted  that  his  intention  was  to  create  an 
Imaginative  reconstruction  of  a  massacre 
and  that,  in  any  event,  Indians  west  of  the 
Mississippi  made  a  practice  of  taking  white 
women  alive. 

Several  years  later,  those  nude  women  were 
again  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Post 
Office  when  nightclub  entertainer  Evelyn 
West  poked  around  the  building  and  foimd 
them.  It  seems  the  lady  used  to  sell  pictures 
of  herself  to  adnUrers  until  the  Poet  Office 
declared  them  lewd  and  cut  off  her  maU. 

That  was  In  1951.  Frank  Mechau's  mural 
hasn't  bothered  anybody  much  lately,  per- 
haps because  nobody  can  see  It.  It's  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  grease  and  dirt. 

Rockwell  Kent  became  Involved  In  even 
more  of  a  controversy  when,  In  1937.  he 
mixed  politics  In  with  his  twin  murals  on 
the  themes  of  mall  service  in  .Maska  and 
mall  service  In  Puerto  Rico. 

One  mural  shows  Eskimos  with  dogsled 
and  reindeer  In  Juxtaposition  with  a  mall 
plane.  Its  companion  on  the  other  wall  de- 
picts I»uerto  Rlcans  holding  up  a  letter  which 
they  have  Just  received  from  the  Eskimos. 
The  letter  carried  a  message  In  Eskimo.  After 
the  government  got  curious  enough  to  trans- 
late the  message,  It  was  discovered  that  the 
message  concerned  the  then-burning  subject 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Alaskan  Independence. 
The  message  said.  "To  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  our  friends  I  Go  ahead.  Let  us  change 
chiefs.  That  alone  can  make  us  equal  and 
free." 

Puerto  Rlcan  politicians  reacted  with  In- 
dignation, calling  the  mtiral  a  libel,  a 
calumny  and  an  Instilt.  Their  reaction  was 
violent  enough  that  the  government  erased 
the  message. 

Of  all  the  murals  and  sculptures  still  In 
the  main  Post  Office,  the  twin  frescoes  by 
Reginald  Marsh,  on  the  interior  of  a  mail 
ship  and  a  mall  room,  are  probably  the  most 
valuable.  Dr.  O'Connell  says  these  are  "very 
vulnerable  to  abrasion  and  scratchy  depreda- 
tions. A  hole  that  Isn't  filled  will  let  damp- 
ness In  and  get  bigger." 

Fortunately,  the  attitude  of  official  Wash- 
ington Is  changing  slowly  from  one  of  com- 
plete Indifference  to  the  realization  that  It 
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has.  In  many  cases,  inherited  some  valuable 
worlcs  of  art.  There  are  government  regula- 
tions protecting  the  murals,  although  Dr. 
O'Connor  observes:  "Just  try  and  find  people 
to  Implement  them  before  the  mural  is  all  in 
tatters  on  the  walls." 

Karel  Yasko,  assistant  commissioner  of  de- 
sign and  construction  for  the  Public  Build- 
ing Service,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, is  one  of  a  handful  of  concerned  men 
m  government  who  are  trying  to  remedy 
years  of  neglect. 

Yasko's  pltinned  Inventory  has  already  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  Issue.  But  a  great 
deal  more  could  be  done.  To  begin  with,  the 
murais  could  be  properly  lit. 

They  uniformly  need  labels,  prominently 
displayed.  The  public  needs  to  know,  not  Just 
who  painted  the  mural,  but  what  It  Is  about. 
The  murals  by  Poor  at  Justice  are  particu- 
larly good  examples  because,  unless  you  know 
the  historical  incident,  his  murals  are  com- 
pletely baffling. 

Finally,  Dr.  O'Connor  suggests  "Mural 
Tours,"  similar  to  those  conducted  at  the 
Mint  or  the  FBI.  "so  that  the  Interested  citi- 
zen can  find  for  himself  the  artistic  treasures 
burled  in  the  Justice.  Post  Office  and  many 
other  federal  buildings. 

"This  might  also  lead  to  the  removal  of 
the  censorious  covers  which  obscure  the 
Kindred  McLeary  murals  In  the  Old  State 
Department  building  and  to  a  program  to  re- 
store the  many  paintings  which  have  been 
worn  or  defaced  In  the  course  of  time." 

Nevertheless,  these  murals,  which  might 
have  seemed  embarrassing  in  the  '408  and 
old-fashioned  In  the  '60s,  have  the  nostalgia 
of  distance  for  our  eyes. 

There  is  something  endearingly  quaint 
about,  for  instance,  the  mural  by  Emll  Blst- 
tram  on  the  thwne  of  "Contemporary  Jus- 
tice and  Women,"  which  shows  women  be- 
coming competent  students,  llbrarlaiis,  typ- 
ists, scientists  and  artists,  and  doing  so  In  Il- 
lustrations from  "205  magazines. 

While  some  murals  seem  to  make  naively 
optimistic  statements  about  the  perfectabll- 
ity  of  men  and  institutions,  the  best  of  them 
retain  their  power  to  move  us.  The  mural 
by  Shlmln  on  "Contemporary  Justice  and 
the  Child,"  is  a  powerful  Indictment  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  children.  So  Is  the  Ben 
Shahn  mural  on  the  theme  of  child  labor 
at  HEW. 

These  Washington  murals  have  become  a 
part  of  the  American  heritage  now.  They  are 
artifacts  worth  excavating. 


CRISP  GS  ATTUCKS  TRIBUTE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JESSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  ages  there  have  been  those  Individ- 
uals whose  actions  have  transcended  the 
er-^  In  which  they  occurred — acts  which 
give  meaning,  which  are  history. 

Crlspus  Attucks  was  a  man  of  history 
who  has  too  long  been  slighted  In  the 
annals  of  American  history,  for  he  was  a 
devout  American  who  was  first  to  sacri- 
fice his  life  for  her  independence. 

He  was  a  black  man  who  had  suffered 
the  personal  oppression  of  slavery:  but 
in  his  commitment  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
he  recognized  man's  basic  quest  for  free- 
dom from  those  tyrants  who  threaten 
both  Individual  and  collective  independ- 
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ence.  And,  he  recognized  the  need  for 
individual  and  collective  deeds  for  halt- 
ing such  forces. 

Crispus  Attuck.s  is  a  symbol  of  hope,  of 
resistance  to  oppression  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, for  all  men  who  strive  to  reverse 
historic  injustices,  repression  of  the  spirit 
and  the  will  and  who  seek  not  only  unity, 
but  a  harmony  created  out  of  mutual  and 
genuine  respect  and  laitli  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Newark,  N.J.  will  honor  the  niemorj'  of 
Crispus  Attucks  with  a  parade  on  Sun- 
day, April  4  as  it  does  annually.  The  work 
of  many  individuals  is  responsible  for 
this  endeavor.  Credit  is  due  especially  to 
Dan  Williams,  parade  chairman,  Connie 
Woodruff.  Maj.  Roscoe  Jermings,  James 
Threatt  and  John  A.  Thomas,  founder. 
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ON  MISUNDERSTANDING 
THE  ATOM 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  one 
of  the  Nation's  mo.'st  distinguished  sci- 
entists, delivered  some  timely  remarks 
recently  to  the  National  Press  Club  on  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  to  all  of  us 
living  in  this  modern,  nuclear  world. 

In  his  speech.  Dr.  Seaborg  pointed  out 
the  need  for  greater  public  understand- 
ing of  nuclear  power  and  of  its  tremen- 
dous potential  in  peaceful  pursuits. 

I  am  inserting  the  text  of  Dr.  Sea- 
borg's  remarks  in  the  Record: 

On  Misunderstanding  the  Atom 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Glenn   T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man. U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  at 
the  National  Press  Club  Luncheon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..   March   22.    1971 1 
I    want    to   take    advantage   of   these   few 
moments   with   you   to  speak   quite   bluntly 
and  frankly  about  what  Is  on  the  minds  of 
many  people  today  concerning  nuclear  ener- 
gy and  Its  future   It  Is  obvious  that  some  of 
these  people  are  truly  concerned  about  nu- 
clear energy  today:  many  are  trying  to  learn 
as   much   as   they   can   about    it,   many    are 
speaking  a  great  deal  about  It  before  learning 
much    about    It — and.   obviously,   many   are 
thoroughly  confused  about  It. 

What  Is  most  interesting  to  me  about  all 
this  is  how  the  "environmental  era"  we  have 
entered  only  within  the  last  two  years  has 
engendered  a  public  Interest  In  the  pesurefu! 
atom  that  we  in  the  nuclear  community 
could  not  raise  in  more  than  20  years  of  nor- 
mal public  Information  activity.  Of  course 
there  has  always  been  a  public  fascination 
with  nuclear  weapons- — eis  well  as  an  under- 
standable fear  of  them — and  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  comple.xltles  of  the  AEC's 
statutory  role  In  managing  its  national  se- 
curity responsibility  would  complicate  its 
pursuit  of  the  peaceful  atom.  But  how  exas- 
perating It  has  been  for  our  public  informa- 
tion people  to  receive  letters  such  as  the 
typical  one  from  a  flfth-grade  school  teacher 
who  wrote:  "I  am  teaching  my  class  all  about 
nuclear  energy.  Please  send  me  a  picture  of 


an  atomic  bomb^and  some  mushroom 
clouds  If  you  have  them." 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  example.  Over  the 
years  we  have  received  thousands  of  such 
requests.  Recently,  however,  we  received  a 
letter  that  is  somewhat  of  a  classic  of  the 
type  that  has  led  us  to  wonder  about  our 
communications  on  the  peaceful  atom.  In 
fact,  in  view  of  the  current  nuclear  power 
controversies,  this  letter  provided  us  with 
the  nearest  thing  yet  to  a  bit  of  comic  relief. 
It  began:  'It  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  power  companies  of  the  coun- 
try have  built  and  plan  to  build  nuclear 
power  plants  la  this  country."  And  It  con- 
tinued, "Since  the  American  public  has  not 
been  openly  Informed  of  this  and  it  was 
quite  by  accident  that  I  learned  of  it,  I  would 
like  as  much  Information  as  possible  on  these 
nuclear  power  plants." 

Now  I  ask  you,  how  can  an  agency  recelv- 
ing  a  letter  like  that  be  accused  of  "pro- 
moting" the  peaceful  atom? 

More  seriously  though,  the  peaceful 
atom — and  nuclear  power  in  particular— is  a 
subject  on  many  minds  today  and  as  is  true 
with  many  Important  subjects  has  its  fair 
share  of  vocal  critics.  In  many  respects  I  ftnd 
this  a  healthy  sign.  The  public  has  a  big 
stake  in  something  as  vital  as  its  supply  of 
power  and  how  that  supply  Is  to  be  achieved 
in  the  healthiest  and  most  environmentally 
sound  manner.  It  Is.  therefore,  essential  that 
those  who  deem  themselves  critics  and  Judges 
of  nuclear  power  be  responsible  in  their 
critiques  and  Judgments.  This  has  not  always 
been  the  case. 

I  do  not  plan  to  elaborate  on  this  today 
but  I  would  point  out  that  typical  of  the 
attack  on  nuclear  power  that  we  find  least 
responsible  Is  that  which  isolates  a  fevr 
shortcomings,  difficulties  and  failures  over  a 
25-year  history  of  development  and  implies 
that  they  represent  the  major  thrust  of  nu- 
clear progress.  This  is  a  dangerous  distortion 
of  the  truth. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  following  our 
nuclear  energy  programs  know  full  well  that 
nuclear  energy  Is  not  merely  a  genie  to  be 
released  at  our  command  to  perform  all  sorts 
of  peacetime  miracles.  Its  many  peaceful 
promises  can  only  be  fully  realized  through 
the  difficult  development  of  extremely  com- 
plex technologies.  And  It  is  far  easier  to  alt 
on  the  sidelines  and  comment  on  the  prob- 
lems than  to  apply  the  talent  and  hard  work 
necessary  to  bring  these  developments  to 
fruition.  I  have  seen,  flrsthand,  this  talent 
and  effort  applied  and  the  successes  that 
have  resulted.  I  believe  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  been  and  Is  fulfilling 
its  obligation  to  the  American  people  and 
that  our  accomplishments  in  the  many  ap- 
plications of  the  jjeaceful  atom — In  medicine. 
In  agriculture.  In  Industry,  in  research  and 
in  the  generation  of  electric  power — are  ac- 
complishments of  which  every  American  can 
be  proud. 

But  I  dldnt  come  here  today  to  praise  or 
discuss  the  AEC  and  Its  programs.  Basically 
I  want  to  deal  with  three  questions  that 
relate  to  the  so-called  "nuclear  power  con- 
troversy" that  has  attracted  national  atten- 
tion. Broadly  stated  they  are: 

Do  we  need  all  that  power? 

If  so.  why  should  It  be  nuclear? 

If  nuclear,  can  we  have  It  safely? 

I  bring  up  the  first — Do  we  need  all  that 
power? — because  it  Is  fundamental  to  th« 
environmental  thinking  characterized  by  one 
rather  questionable  Earth  Day  slogan:  "All 
power  pollutes." 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  often  those  people 
who  are  so  rlghtully  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironment have  this  one-sided  outlook  re- 
garding the  use  of  energy.  They  have  been 
conditioned,  because  of  man's  abusive  use  of 
some  energy,  to  believe  that  an  energy-ln- 
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tensive  society  such  as  we  have  today  in  otir 
advanced  nations  must  inevitably  "self- 
destruct."  A  limited  view  of  history  has 
hypnotized  them  Into  seeing  energy  only  In 
terms  of  a  means  of  ruthlessly  extracting  re- 
sources from  nature,  using  them  foolishly 
(and  often  unjustly)  and  then  dumping 
them  back  Into  nature  In  amounts  and 
places  where  she  cannot  handle  them.  The 
immediate  reaction  to  all  this  Is  simply — 
stop  it !  Reduce  the  production  of  power.  Re- 
turn to  the  use  of  less  power-Intensive  prod- 
ucts. Use  less  power  to  produce  fewer  prod- 
ucts to  cause  less  pollution  and  we  will  all 
be  better  off.  This  Is  some  of  the  reasoning 
offered. 

But  while  there  Is  always  much  to  be  said 
In  favor  of  belt-tightening  and  Improving 
efiaciency,  offering  that  approach  as  a  panacea 
is  unrealistic  and  unimaginative.  And  while 
we  should  not  use  the  possibility  of  abun- 
dant energy  as  an  excuse  to  try  to  supjsort 
runaway  population  growth  or  ludicrous  per 
capita  consumption,  neither  should  we  t)e- 
lleve  that  a  power  growth  moratorium  holds 
the  solution  to  these  social  and  economic 
problems.  Changes  in  rational  goals,  public 
attitudes  and  private  life  styles  may  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  of  our  energy  consump- 
tion but  those  who  believe  we  can  reduce  our 
total  energy  consumption  fall  to  take  into 
account  three  things : 

We  are  going  to  have  a  significant  Increase 
In  population  over  the  next  few  decades  even 
if  we  are  successful  in  our  populatlo)a  con- 
trol effort. 

The  br.sic  physical  needs— and  hence  basic 
energy  demands — of  that  population  will  be 
enormous  because  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
social  revolution  that  will  inevitably  raise 
the  standard  of  living  for  the  world's  under- 
privileged peoples. 

Vast  amounts  of  energy — energy-Intensive 
industries — hold  the  key  to  saving,  not  de- 
stroying, the  environment  as  we  grow  to  meet 
the  human  demands  ahead. 

My  first  two  points.  I  believe,  are  self- 
evident.  My  third  one  needs  some  elabora- 
tion. The  basis  for  my  claim  is  that,  properly 
used,  energy  can  create  materials  that  sub- 
stitute for  the  massive  consumption  of  "nat- 
ural" materials;  that  with  new  technolo- 
gies— and  Intelligent,  far-sighted  planning — 
it  can  do  so  with  less  Impact  on  less  land. 
and  that  it  can  be  used  to  conserve  vast 
quantities  of  natural  resources  while  allow- 
ing us  to  return  to  nature  a  minimum  of 
waste  in  Its  most  acceptable  form.  Much  of 
this  last  claim  has  to  do,  of  course,  with 
recycle. 

As  you  mav  know,  we  are  now  Into  the 
beginning  of  what  might  be  called  a  "Recycle 
Revolution."  Industry,  government,  the  sci- 
entific community  and  the  p>eople  are  all  In 
favor  of  this  revolution.  And  I  believe  It  may 
be  the  mosi  significant  step  man  has  taken 
since  he  Initiated  the  Age  of  Steam.  But  re- 
cycling involves  far  more  than  composting 
your  leftovers,  stacking  your  newspapers  or 
returning  your  empty  bottles  and  cans.  If  you 
have  read  about  any  of  the  new  and  proposed 
recycle  plants  lately  you  will  realize  that 
these  are  large  technical  facilities  requiring 
considerable  amounts  of  power.  The  same  is 
true  of  our  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  v^'aterworks  and  the  same  holds 
for  most  pollution  abatement  facilities  in  the 
new  and  growing  business  of  environmental 
control.  It  is  simply  a  law  of  physics  that  to 
change  the  form  and  location  of  matter  you 
must  use  energy. 

Perhaps  you  also  have  heard  the  argument 
of  one  of  today's  outspoken  ecologlsts  that 
many  of  the  "synthetic"  products  we  use 
today  are  environmentally  undesirable  be- 
cause they  require  a  large  consumption  of 
energy  to  produce.  Hence,  the  ressoiu  we 
should  return  to  the  use  of  the  natural  prod- 
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uct  In  place  of  its  synthetic  substitute.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  that  synthetic  textiles 
demand  a  huge  expenditure  of  Industrial 
power  while  cotton  is  made  by  the  natural 
energy  of  the  sun.  Therefore,  why  not  return 
to  the  use  only  of  cotton  shirts  and  dresses? 
The  FWint  seems  reasonable  until  you  pursue 
It  further,  calculating  the  additional  land 
area  required  to  produce  cotton  equivalent  to 
today's  synthetic  textiles,  projecting  the  fu- 
ture demand  on  an  all-cotton  economy,  and 
adding  to  this  the  environmental  Impact  of 
all  the  fertilizer,  the  pesticides  and  the  power 
of  harvesting  and  processing  machinery  that 
would  be  required  to  sustain  such  a  cotton 
agriculture.  And  you  would  have  to  consider 
that  power  unless  you  sought  to  eliminate 
the  environmental  effect  of  these  mechanical 
labor-savers  by  going  back  to  the  days  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  I  for  one  am  not  in- 
clined to  get  us  into  such  a  "cotton-plckln'  " 
situation. 

Of  course  we  can  stlU  have  a  viable  cotton 
Industry  coexisting  with  our  synthetic  tex- 
tiles which  are  essential  today  and  can  be 
produced  with  a  minimum  of  harmful  Im- 
pact on  our  environment  at  a  cost  most 
people  would  be  willing  to  pay.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  this  latter  approach  requires  a 
positive  outlook,  some  Imagination  and  the 
desire  to  put  science  and  technology  to  work 
more  creatively. 

Among  the  other  modem  Industries  that 
some  ecologlsts  have  criticized  as  being  en- 
ergy-Intensive are  cement,  aluminum  and 
plastics.  But  the  extra  energy  used  to  pro- 
duce these  materials  must  be  considered  In 
terms  of  Its  trade-off  for  other  environmental 
demands.  For  example,  all  these  materials 
replace  wood  In  a  variety  of  ways.  If  we  were 
to  declare  a  moratorium  on  their  use  and 
return  to  using  only  their  "natural  sub- 
stitute," think  what  an  additional  demand 
this  would  make  on  the  forests  we  prize 
today  as  natural  preserves  and  recreational 
land  I  There  are  numerous  other  examples. 
And  I  can  cite  many  different  ways  that  the 
elimination  of  energy-intensive  applications 
would  be  more  environmentally  damaging 
and  socially  expensive  In  terms  of  todays' 
demands. 

This  Is  not  a  defense  of  the  desecration 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  abusive  and 
thoughtless  use  of  abundant  energy.  No  one 
denies  that  this  has  taken  place  and  we  can 
still  see  It  taking  place  now  even  as  we 
&r9  beginning  to  fight  against  it.  But  the 
problem  today  is  that  we  are  "hooked"  on  this 
historical  hindsight  In  which  we  cannot — 
or  refuse  to — see  that  new,  less  destructive 
and  more  creative  ways  of  generating  and 
using  large  amounts  of  energy  are  possible, 
among  them  nuclear  power.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  dedicated  workers  In  the  nuclear 
field  are  doubly  disturbed  when  their  tech- 
nology Is  attacked  by  some  proclaimed  en- 
vironmentalists. We  in  the  nuclear  commu- 
nity feel  that  we  are  pragmatic  environ- 
mentalists— that  we  are  working  with  a 
sotirce  of  energy  that  can  be  the  least  harm- 
ful to  the  environment  from  a  power  gen- 
eration standpoint,  while  providing  the 
abundant  power  needed  to  solve  the  environ- 
mental and  social  problems  of  our  time. 

Let  me  explain  why  we  believe  this. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  to  a  growing 
extent  electricity  la  the  Ufeblood  of  our 
modern  civilization.  Without  it.  In  both  our 
urban  and  rtiral  areas,  very  little  moves  or 
works.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  to  elaborate 
on  this,  as  we  have  bad  some  startling  real- 
Ufe  demonstrations  of  thU  In  recent  years. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  may  be  able, 
to  some  degree,  to  Improve  our  efficiency 
In  generating  electricity  and  reduce  our 
waste  In  using  It,  It  would  be  unrealistic 
and  perhaps  even  dangerous  not  to  accept 
the  projection  that  over  the  next  30  years 
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our  eiectr.clty  demand  will  grew  sixfold.  In 
several  densely  populated  areas  of  the  coun- 
try electric  utilities  already  face  a  continuous 
touch-and-go  situation  in  meeting  local  pow- 
er demands.  The  reason  for  this  projected 
growth,  contrary  to  a  popular  notion,  is  not 
that  we  are  merely  adding  numerous  new 
electric-powered  frllU  at  home.  These  electric 
gadgets  draw  a  negligible  amoimt  of  power. 
In  recent  years  It  has  been  the  growing  use 
of  alr-conditloning  that  has  accounted  for 
the  largest  single  Increase  In  the  residential 
use  of  electricity,  as  well  as  more  families 
being  able  to  afford  the  major  elsctrlc  facili- 
ties that  are  essential  today. 

A  large  portion  of  the  additional  electric 
power  requirements  that  we  wUl  see  In  the 
future  wUl  be  caused  by  a  shift  from  other 
energy  sources  to  the  tise  of  electricity  to 
fulfill  basic  needs  such  as  heating  and  cool- 
ing. Industrial  processing  and  transportation. 
And  in  most  cases  the  shift  will  be  away  from 
energy  sources  far  less  desirable  from  an  en- 
vironmental standpoint.  Abundant,  economic 
electricity  also  can  help  industry  and  trans- 
portation introduce  systems  that  are  in- 
herently less  polluting— such  as  the  electric 
steel  furnace  which  serves  the  additional  en- 
vironmental fimctlon  of  making  the  recycle 
of  automobile  scrap  more  economic.  We  must 
also  recognize  that  It  Is  much  easier  to  ex- 
ercise environmental  controls  over  a  central- 
ized sotirce  of  power  such  as  an  electric  gen- 
erating station  than  over  a  mUUon  Individual 
fires  whether  they  are  In  homes.  Industrial 
plants  or  auto  engines. 

To  meet  our  future  power  demands  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  large  cen- 
tral station  steam  generating  plants  will 
have  to  be  built  and  operated.  We  can  ex- 
plore and  develop  other  possibilities  to  some 
extent.  In  certain  areas  of  the  country  we 
may  be  able  to  harness  enough  geothermal 
heat  to  meet  some  local  and  regional  power 
demands.  At  a  few  coastal  points  we  may  be 
able  to  make  some  limited  use  of  tidal  power. 
And  there  may  be  some  places  where  we  could 
reliably  collect  and  concentrate  enough  solar 
energy  for  local  domestic  applications. 

But  to  believe  that  It  is  feasible,  tech- 
nically, economically  or  environmentally,  to 
develop  these  energy  sources  to  supply  most 
of  the  huge  additional  electric  generating 
capacity  required  across  our  country  In  the 
years  ahead  la  sheer  folly.  We  are  still  going 
to  have  to  depend  on  the  heat  from  fuels  to 
supply  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  need- 
ed power. 

What  kind  of  fuels  will  these  be  and  where 
will  they  come  from? 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you — com- 
ing from  the  Chairman  of  the  AEC — but  over 
the  next  30  years  the  major  portion  of  our 
electricity  will  be  coming  from  the  burning 
of  fossil  fuels — coal,  oil  and  natural  gas.  And 
I  would  not  be  speaking  In  good  conscience 
and  In  the  best  Interest  of  this  country  If 
I  did  not  say — and  say  emphatically — ^that 
we  had  better  do  everything  possible  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  these  resources  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  to  see  that  they  are  mined, 
transported  and  used  safely,  economically 
and  with  as  little  harmful  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment as  possible.  Much  Is  being  done  to 
accomplish  this.  Much  more  could  be  done. 
And  the  public  will  have  to  accept  the  Idea 
that  these  refinements  and  Improvements, 
which  may  benefit  them  only  Indirectly,  will 
add  to  their  energy  bill  or  their  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

But  all  this  notwithstanding,  we  must 
move  ahead  with  the  very  best  development 
and  use  of  nuclear  power.  And  though  safety 
and  environmental  standards  must  remain 
foremost  considerations  we  should  also  move 
ahead  with  such  development  without  un- 
due delay.  The  reasons  are  numerous.  Let 
me  begin  with  the  most  basic  of  these — those 
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Involving  the  depletion  and  distribution  of 
natural  resources. 

Mo6t  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  state- 
ment that  maja  has  consumed  more  energy 
m  the  last  30  years  than  In  all  previous  hu- 
man history.  Almost  all  that  energy  has  been 
consumed  In  the  burning  of  non-renewable 
fossil  fuels — coal,  oil  and  gas  produced  by 
nature  over  the  course  of  millions  of  years. 
We  are  rapidly  depleting  the  remaining  re- 
coverable supplies  of  these  resources  and  It 
gives  me  little  comfort  to  hear  that  we  may 
have  a  20-year  reserve  of  natural  gas  or  50 
years  worth  of  petroleum  or  even  several  cen- 
turies ol  coal.  >. 

I  reject  these  assurances  on  other  than 
quantitative  grounds.  By  simply  setting  a 
match  to  these  irreplaceable  materials  to  gen- 
erate electricity  and  produce  process  and 
space  heat  we  are  doing  more  than  consum- 
ing their  energy.  We  are  destroying  materials 
essential  to  transportation — both  as  fuels  and 
lubricants— and  essential  as  a  source  of 
chemicals  to  a  growing  number  of  Indtistrles. 
We  are  also  accepting  the  inevitability  of 
great  increases  In  air  pollution — a  health 
hazard  which  Is  already  approaching  disas- 
trous proportions  in  some  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Pew  people  realize  that  IX  we  seek  to  re- 
duce pollution  and  congestion  in  otir  cities 
by  substituting  electric  powered  mass  transit 
systems  for  private  gasoline-powered  auto- 
mobiles we  win  have  a  large  new  demand 
for  electricity.  For  example,  the  connected 
load  of  the  Washington  Metro  System,  when 
In  full  operation,  will  require  a  capacity  of 
600.000  liw.  Of  course,  the  maximum  use 
of  this  rapid  transit  system  by  1990  might  re- 
place as  many  fis  half-a-mllllon  cars  on  our 
city  streets  and  therefore  effect  an  enormous 
reduction  in  air  pollution.  And  if  we  were 
to  make  the  transition  In  our  major  urban 
areas  throughout  the  country  to  the  use  of 
electric  automobiles,  as  well  as  electric  mass 
transit  systems,  we  would  require  tens  of 
billions  of  additional  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity annually.  This,  of  course,  would  offer 
us  a  tremendous  reduction  in  air  pollution 
In  terms  of  today's  effects  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines  which  are  responsible  for  a 
significant  portion  of  our  urban  air  pollu- 
tion. But  how  foolish  It  would  be  to  generate 
all  thl^  electricity  by  burning  fossil  fuels— 
by  substituting  one  form  of  pollution  with 
another.  Nuclear  power  will  be  essential  to 
help  handle  this  added  capacity  In  an  en- 
vironmentally sound  manner. 

There  are  other  negative  aspects  of  rely- 
ing solely  on  fossil  fuels  for  our  energy 
sources  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  These  are 
the  logistic,  economic  and  pKDlitlcal  Implica- 
tions. Let's  look  at  a  few  of  these. 

An  energy  economy  based  strictly  on  fossil 
fuels  requires  the  continuous  shipment  of 
such  fuels  by  rail,  pipeline  and  water  trans- 
port. This  dally  movement  of  growing 
amounts  of  coal,  oil  and  gas  poses  many 
problems  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  an- 
ticipate and  project. 

pyjr  example,  the  number  and  size  of  oil 
tankers  Is  increasing  every  year,  raising  the 
potential  for  disastrous  oil  spills.  Yet  we  are 
dependent  on  oil  from  distant  ports — even 
more  so  today  in  the  light  of  need  for  low- 
sulphur  residual  oil. 

Natural  gas  and  liquified  natural  gas 
(LNG)  must  also  travel  in  greater  volume 
and  greater  distances  today,  and  their  In- 
creasing movement  and  storage  Is  fraught 
with  potential  hazard. 

The  shipment  of  coal,  which  already  has 
shown  itself  to  be  a  problem,  could  Increase 
to  enormous  proportions  If  coal  were  the  sole 
fuel  for  electric  generating  plants  20  or  30 
years  from  now— as  it  would  become  when 
rapidly  depleted  gas  and  oil  became  too  cost- 
ly for  such  use.  As  I  pointed  out  at  a  Con- 
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gresslonal  hearing  last  year,  an  all-coal  econ- 
omy In  the  year  '2000  would  require  the 
burning  of  about  10  mllhon  tons  of  coal 
each  day.  Frankly.  I  do  not  think  the  people 
of  this  country  want  to  see  their  power  sys- 
tem vitally  dependent  on  the  mining,  trans- 
porting and  burning  of  such  a  huge  amount 
of  coal.  Nuclear  power  must  take  over  a 
large  share  of  the  burden. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  there  Is  sufficient 
coal  in  the  earth  to  keep  us  going  for  300. 
400  or  even  1,000  years.  The  questions  are; 
Where  is  that  coal?  At  what  economic  and 
environmental  cost  can  it  be  made  avail- 
able? And  what  Is  the  cost  of  extracting  and 
using  it  in  terms  of  human  health?  I  say  that 
these  questions  must  be  faced  Just  as  se- 
riously as  we  in  the  AEC  face  our  long-term 
responsibilities  Involving  the  development  of 
nuclear  power. 

We  must  also  look  beyond  our  own  bor- 
ders to  anticipate  the  problem  of  burning  all 
the  world's  fossil  fuels.  We  In  this  country, 
with  all  our  energy  demands  to  support  our 
high  standard  of  living,  are  drawing  large 
amounts  of  energy  and  mineral  resources 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  With  rising 
exp)ectatlons  in  those  areas  and  Increased 
technological  capacity  to  fulfill  those  ex- 
ceptations  there  will  be  growing  pressure  to 
change  this  situation.  International  competi- 
tion for  these  resources  will  grow  more  in- 
tense. Developing  nations  will  begin  to  need 
more  of  their  Indigenous  supplies.  And  they 
will  also  want  to  be  lesr.  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  certain  vital  materials.  This 
could  have  several  implications:  Nations 
that  have  natural  energy  resources  might 
want  to  export  less  and  use  more  domesti- 
cally. As  nations  that  are  wpalthy  in  mineral 
resources  use  more  of  these  domestically  or 
strike  harder  bargains  for  their  export,  the 
other  nations.  Including  our  own,  In  many 
cases  would  have  to  expend  more  energy  to 
extract  such  minerals  from  lower  grade  ores, 
recycle  these  scarcer  materials  or  produce 
substitutes.  In  some  aeas  of  the  world  such 
new  needs  for  energy  would  encourage  a 
turning  to  nuclear  power  that,  once  Installed, 
offers  a  nation  some  Independence  from  the 
problems  of  day-to-day  fuel  supply  and  in 
the  future  would  offer  both  economic  and 
enviroiLmental  advantages  as  well.  In  short 
the  course  is  well  set  on  a  global  basis  for  a 
greater  turning  to  nuclear  energy — not  be- 
cause of  its  novelty,  or  its  prestige  or  Its 
military  implications — but  simply  because 
of  its  need  to  fulfill  human  goals  that  depend 
on  more  than  "people  power." 

Now  let's  take  a  brief  look  directly  at  nu- 
clear power — and  particularly  at  those  as- 
pects of  it  that  are  so  much  on  people's 
minds,  namely  the  questions  of  Its  safety 
and  environmental  Impact. 

I  admit  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
subject  to  deal  with.  Our  sudden  awareness 
of  our  ecological  problems  has  made  us- — and 
perhaps  rightfully  so— what  might  best  be 
described  as  "environmentally  uptight."  To- 
day almost  any  new  technology  or  product 
Introduced  to  the  public  is  eyed  suspiciously 
and  If  anyone  casts  any  doubts  about  Its 
shcrt  or  long-term  effects  or  side  effects  the 
tendency  is  to  stamp  It  "guilty  until  proven 
Innocent."  Nuclear  power  is  In  this  position 
and  suffers  doubly  because  of  Its  Indirect 
military  association.  But  in  the  case  of  nu- 
clear power,  anyone  who  is  willing  to  ex- 
amine it  without  prejudice  and  objectively 
will  be  convinced  of  the  following : 

The  nuclear  industry  is  high  among  the 
safest  industries  In  America.  Years  of  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  records  prove  this 
conclusively. 

Nuclear  power  plants  that  have  been  li- 
censed for  operation  in  the  U.S.  to  date  have 
accumulated  more  than  100  reactor-years  of 
safe   operation   without   a  serious   accident. 
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Furthermore,  another  780  reactor-years  of 
operating  experience  without  a  reactor  acci- 
dent have  been  provided  by  our  Nuclear  Na\7. 

Those  who  try  to  equate  proportionately 
the  environmental  effects  and  potential  haz- 
ards of  the  newer  lan?e  nuclear  plants  with 
their  older  .smaller  predecessors  simply  do  not 
understand  today's  dynamic  nuclear  technol- 
ogy. The  newer  plants  are  not  merely  exact 
scale-ups  of  the  older  ones  with  equally 
scaled-up  effects  and  risks.  They  have  the 
benefits  of  improved  technology,  of  inno- 
vations in  environmental  and  safety  controls 
and  of  better  quality  control.  Funhermore. 
they  are  subject  to  more  stringent  regulation 
and  more  sophisticated  monitoring. 

What  about  the  environmental  effects  of 
nuclear  power — particularly  about  the  re- 
lease of  radioactivity  In  effluents  to  the  en- 
vironment? Growing  environmental  concern, 
during  recent  years,  has  understandably  In- 
cluded the  specific  concern  that  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy  to  .supply  projected  demands 
fur  electric  power  may  result  in  large  expo- 
sures of  the  population  to  radiation.  We  are 
convinced  that,  kilowatt  for  kilowatt,  the 
generation  of  electricity  by  our  commercial 
nuclear  power  stations  has  had  far  less  Im- 
pact on  the  environment  and  our  health  than 
the  fossil  fuel  methods  of  power  generation. 
We  are  confident  that  this  situation  will  not 
only  continue,  but  that  it  will  improve. 

Operating  experience  with  nuclear  power 
reactors  to  date  should  certainly  help  to 
dispel  concern  over  radiation  exposure.  Esti- 
mates, based  on  levels  of  radioactivity  at  nu- 
clear power  sites,  show  that  average  radia- 
tion exposures  to  the  U.S.  population  from 
this  source  is  presently  one  one-thousandth 
(0.001 )  of  a  mlllirem  per  year. 

Power  reactor  designers  and  manufactur- 
ers are  continuing  to  make  progress  In  pro- 
viding systems  that  reduce  levels  of  radio- 
activity in  air  and  water  effluents  to  very 
low  values.  Also,  the  Commission  is  continu- 
ing to  support  research  and  development  to 
provide  practical  means  of  reducing  releases 
of  long  half-life  radionuclides  such  as  kryp- 
ton-85  and  tritium  from  the  operation  of 
chemical  reprocessing  plants. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  Umltlng 
releases  of  radioactivity  from  nuclear  power 
reactors  to  small  percentages  of  regulatory 
limits.  Nevertheless,  there  continues  to  be  a 
concern  expressed  by  some  that  exposures  to 
the  public  from  this  source  may  approach 
radiation  protection  limits  that  are  generally 
applicable  to  radiation  from  all  sources.  This 
will  not  happen. 

In  this  regard,  an  important  step  was 
taken  by  the  Commission  last  year  by  the 
publication  on  December  3.  1970,  of  amend- 
ments to  our  regulations  that  will  help  to 
further  assure  that  radioactive  material  In 
effluent  releases  from  nuclear  power  plants 
Is  Indeed  kept  at  very  low  levels. 

At  the  present  time  the  Commission  Is 
working  towards  developing  more  definitive 
guides  on  design  objectives  for  nuclear  power 
plants  to  minimize  their  release  of  radio- 
activity. In  January  and  February  of  this 
year  we  held  meetings  with  environmental 
and  conservation  groups,  nuclear  power 
utilities,  power  reactor  suppliers.  •  '  '.We 
discussed  with  them  their  Ideas  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  criteria,  the  levels  presently  con- 
sidered to  be  "as  low  as  practicable,"  and 
what  further  reductions  may  be  anticipated 
with  further  technological  advances. 

The  present  state  of  technology  Is  such 
that  the  design  and  operation  of  nuclear 
power  plants  within  AEC  regulatory  require- 
ments for  keeping  releases  of  radioactivity 
to  the  environment  as  low  as  practicable  will 
assure  that  radiation  exposures  to  the  public 
living  in  the  near  vicinity  of  these  plants 
will  generally  be  less  than  a  few  percent  of 
exposures   from  natural   background  radla- 
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tlon.  The  whole  body  exposure  per  capita  per 
year  averaged  over  the  U.S.  population  from 
radioactivity  In  effluents  released  from  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  chemical  reprocessing 
plants  during  normal  operation  even  In  the 
year  2000  will  be  substantially  less  than  1 
mlllirem.  In  comparison,  average  annual  ex- 
posures to  the  U.S.  population  from  natural 
background  radiation  Is  about  125  times  as 

great. 

It  is  evident  that  the  concern  of  some  of 
our  most  vocal  critics  over  possible  health 
hazards  from  nuclear  power  is  unwarranted. 
In  fact,  death  and  disease  indirectly  attrib- 
uted to  the  generation  of  power  from  p11 
sources  should  decrease  considerably  as  nu- 
clear power  assumes  a  major  portion  of  that 
burden — as  we  are  able  to  reduce  the  fcnotrn 
adverse  effects  of  air  pollution  by  a  shift  to- 
ward nuclear  generated  electricity  and  by 
applying  pollution  controls  to  fossil  fueled 
plants. 

Why  then  all  this  furor  about  radiation 
and  nuclear  safety?  I  think  it  springs  from 
three  things.  First,  and  generally  speaking, 
the  upnirge  in  nuclear  power  In  recent  years 
ha>  coincided  with  the  upsurge  in  interest 
m  environmental  problems.  Therefore,  we 
are  faced  with  the  public's  fear  and  lack  of 
know'.edge  of  anything  nuclear  being  rein- 
forced by  an  Increasing  antagonism  toward 
a'.:  technology  which  they  are  being  told  is 
the  main  source  of  our  environmental 
plight. 

Secondly,  and  in  view  of  this  environ- 
mental plight,  there  are  many  reputable  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  that  are  raising 
legitimate  questions  and  concerns  about  the 
safety  and  growth  of  nuclear  power.  We  In 
the  AEC  recognize  these  concerns  and  are 
attempting  to  answer  all  questions  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  raising  them.  We  have 
been  meeting  with  many  of  these  people 
formally  and  Informally,  and  I  believe  in 
a  cordial  and  cooperative  manner.  We  hope 
to  continue  and  broaden  these  contacts.  And 
we  feel  much  good  will  come  from  them. 

The  third  factor  that  I  would  mention  Is 
the  source  of  our  greatest  trouble,  and  I 
mipht  add  the  main  roadblock  to  reason- 
able re.solution  of  the  nuclear  controversy. 
That  is  the  small  but  vehement  group  of 
nuclear  critics  who  have  been  creating  and 
tradme;  on  .several  points  of  public  appre- 
heniion  and  misunderstanding  of  nuclear 
power. 

Under  a  crusading  banner  those  critics 
specialize  in  creating  public  alarm  by  in- 
ferences, by  selecting  Isolated  examples  of 
pa.'it  problems — some  of  them  of  t  minor  na- 
ture, some  more  than  20  years  old  and 
some  totally  unrelated  to  civilian  nuclear 
power — blowing  them  all  out  of  proportion 
and  implying  they  are  the  rule  Instead  of 
the  exception.  And  perhaps  most  effective  of 
all.  they  use  large  projections  and  hypothet- 
ical examples  in  a  totally  negative,  one- 
sided and  deceptive  manner. 

One  has  only  to  read  all  that  these  par- 
ticular critics  write— and  we  do — to  be 
struck  by  their  constant  use  of  "what  If," 
"almost"  and  "could  have,"  as  they  seem  to 
give  endless  examples  of  accidents.  Incidents 
and  problems  that  never  did  seem  to  live 
up  to  their  catastrophic  expectations — that 
In  fact  did  not  harm  anyone.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  past  "near  misses"  they  delight 
In  projecting  the  possibility  of  future  nu- 
cle.ir  disasters.  And  they  do  this  just  as 
deceptively  by  Implying  that  a  highly  hypo- 
thetical accident,  one  that,  even  conserva- 
tively speaking,  has  a  likelihood  of  occur- 
rence approaching  zero,  is  a  likely  possibil- 
ity. Rarely  is  there  any  attempt  to  examine 
the  risks — or  even  the  known  harm — In- 
volved in  using  the  alternatives  to  this  rela- 
tively safe  technology.  Seldom  are  there  any 
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realistic   recommendations   made    for   other 
alternatives. 

In  view  of  all  this  let  me  conclude  with  a 
few  of  my  own  projections  on  nuclear  power. 
And  since  the  year  2000  seems  to  be  a  date 
toward  which  many  of  our  modem  cynics 
look  with  great  trepidation,  let  me  use  that 
as  the  focal  point  of  these  projections. 

By  the  year  2000  we  will  see  about  1000  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  electricity  generated  by 
about  1000  nuclear  power  reactors,  sharing 
about  half  of  the  nation's  power  load,  with 
highly  Improved  lossil  fueled  plants  carry- 
ing the  other  half. 

Of  these  1000  nuclear  facilities  perhaps  half 
win  be  powered  by  fast  breeder  reactors,  a 
number  of  which  will  have  Xyetn  in  operation 
long  enough  to  produce  sufflclent  new  fuel 
to  refuel  themselves  and  an  equal  number 
of  other  reactors. 

As  I  have  previously  Indicated,  the  annual 
average  whole  body  radiation  exposure  to  the 
U.S.  population  resulting  from  the  release  of 
radioactivity  to  the  environment  from  the 
normal  operation  of  all  nuclear  power  plants 
In  the  year  2000  will  be  less  than  1  mUllrem 
or  equivalent  to  less  than  1%  of  the  radla^ 
tlon  exposure  to  the  population  from  natural 
background  radiation.  And  the  plants  wmlt- 
ting  this  negligible  radiation  will  be  Indi- 
rectly responsible  lor  a  reduction  of  billions 
of  tons  of  carbon  dioxide,  millions  of  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  large  quantities  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  and  particulate  matter  that 
would  then  be  coming  each  year  from  fossil 
fueled  plants — even  those  built  or  back- 
fitted  with  pollution  controls — If  we  con- 
tinued to  rely  solely  on  such  plants  for  tlie 
bulk  of  our  electricity. 

Long  before  the  year  2000,  It  will  have  be- 
come routine  for  the  high-level  waste  pro- 
duced in  reprocessing  fuel  from  these  plants 
to  be  converted  to  solids  and  burled  or  stored 
where  it  cannot  reach  the  biosphere. 

Located  according  to  a  national  electric 
power  siting  plan,  and  equipped  with  the 
latest  cooling  technologies,  these  nuclear 
plants  will  not  be  permitted  to  produce 
harmful  thermal  effects  on  their  local  en- 
vironment. And  the  waste  heat  from  many  of 
them  will  be  diverted  to  beneficial  uses. 

By  the  year  2000  we  will  also  have  seen 
the  successful  control  of  thermonuclear  fu- 
sion and  perhaps  the  first  full-scale  fusion 
demonstration  plant  In  operation. 

Realistically,  some  accidents  and  failures 
can  be  expected  among  all  these  plants.  No 
technology,  no  matter  how  excellent  the  en- 
gineering, construction  and  regulation,  can 
guarantee  100  percent  reliability  or  safety. 
But  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  the 
chances  of  such  accidents  seriously  affecting 
the  lives  or  property  of  the  public  beyond  the 
plant  boundary  are  extremely  low.  I  believe 
that  the  consequences  of  such  accidents 
could  not  even  approach  the  dlsaistrous  pro- 
portions that  some  nuclear  critics  Imply 
will  be  inevitable. 

Furthermore — and  here  some  people  will 
say  I  am  making  my  most  optimistic  fore- 
cast— I  believe  that  in  the  decades  ahead 
nuclear  power  will  show  such  Impressive 
safety  statistics  that  the  insurance  industry 
win  be  among  the  biggest  Investors  in  nu- 
clear pKJwer. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  significance 
though,  my  projections  show  what  will  be 
more  important  than  how  much  iwwer  we 
can  generate  through  nuclear  methods  or 
otherwise.  And  that  Is  that  we  shall  have 
learned  to  apply  all  this  power  wisely — In 
a  way  that  will  support  not  the  extravagances 
of  a  gluttonous,  short-sighted  society  but  the 
just  needs  of  all  people — people  who  have 
learned  to  live  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  with  their  environment. 

Of  all  the  charges  that  are  thrown  at 
those   of   us   who   are   working  for   nuclear 
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power — and  I  think  this  also  applies  to  every- 
one in  the  energy  field — the  one  we  find  most 
offensive  Is  that  which  accuses  us  of  giving 
people  the  means  to  destroy  themselves  and 
their  world — to  procreate  wildly  and  rob  the 
earth  of  Its  last  drop  of  wealth,  life  and 
beauty. 

To  this  charge  I  have  but  one  answer:  If 
the  fact  that  we  can  produce  abundrant  jwwer 
to  bring  man  the  foundation  for  health,  hap- 
piness and  peace  can  be  seen  only  as  a  means 
of  advancing  man's  basest  Impulses  and  not 
challenging  his  creativity  and  fueling  his  de- 
sire to  preserve  his  environment  and  uplift 
his  fellowman,  then  we  have  far  more  to  be 
concerned  about  thsui  nuclear  power.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  must  pull  the  plug  on 
our  modern  civlUzatlon.  I  do  not  think  that 
man  must  return  to  the  dark  and  cold  to 
find  his  reason  and  morality.  He  must  learn 
to  live  with  his  new-fotmd  technological 
capacity  and  live  up  to  the  new  responsibili- 
ties It  brings,  not  merely  because  it  is  here, 
but  because  developed  and  applied  wisely  it 
will  help  him  achieve  his  most  human  goals. 

For  this  reason  we  must  strive  to  under- 
stand and  work  Intelligently  and  coopera- 
tively with  the  peaceful  atom.  To  turn  our 
back  In  Ignorance  and  fear  on  this  poten- 
tially great  force  for  global  good  would  be 
a  failure  that  future  generations  would  never 
forgive.  To  face  the  Nuclear  Age  and  turn  It 
from  an  age  of  anxiety  to  one  of  accom- 
plishment and  new  hope  is  a  good  for  which 
we  should  all  strive  together.  I  stlU  believe 
that  this  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 


MAINTAINING  ISRAELI  PARITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  watched  with  deep  concern  the 
unsettled  posture  of  the  Middle  Eeist. 
Thus  far,  the  self-reliant  and  courageous 
Israelis  have  managed  to  maintain 
their  strength  and  advantage  at  bitter 
cost.  While  Israel  has  struggled  to  main- 
tain a  balance  of  power  between  herself 
and  her  unfriendly  neighbors,  she  has 
also  strictly  adhered  to  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine of  standing  on  her  own  feet.  Within 
the  last  22  years,  she  has  managed  to 
retain  her  sovereignty  in  three  defensive 
conflicts.  To  accomplish  this,  ever>' 
Israeli  citizen  has  had  to  contribute  a 
large  share  of  both  his  income  and  his 
personal  service;  many  have  lost  their 
lives. 

Yet,  «nboldened  by  Soviet  support  and 
American  irresolution,  the  Arabs  con- 
tinue to  threaten  and  unjustly  accuse 
Israel.  To  serve  as  a  counterbalance,  the 
United  States  must  give  strong  assur- 
ances that  Israel  will  not  be  forced  to 
accept- unsafe  borders. 

Israel  is  not  new  to  the  problem  of 
unsafe  borders.  She  has  already  learned 
at  great  cost  that  international  peace- 
keeping forces  cannot  assure  .  any 
measure  of  safety  alongside  insecure 
borders. 

Israel  would  assert  that  a  safe  border 
is  one  that  she  can  protect.  To  withdraw 
from  strategically  safe  borders  now  with- 
out complete  assurance  of  future  peace 
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would  expose  Israel  to  all  the  old  threats. 
Moreover,  it  would  force  Israel  to  depend 
on  other  nations  for  her  shipping  rights, 
her  border  rights,  and  her  very  existence. 

Frankly,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
outside  forces  would  care  about  Israel's 
survival  as  much  as  the  Israelis.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  the  mercenaries  in  a 
military  force  protecting  Israel's  borders 
would  flght  as  effectively  as  her  own  sons 
and  daughters  have  done.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  suspect  that  with  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  force  as  the  only 
buffer  between  Israel  and  her  age-old 
enemies,  the  past  will  prove  to  be  pro- 
logue. Israel  has  only  too  often  in  the 
past  seen  international  guarantees  fade 
away  and  dissolve  under  pressure. 

The  land  Israel  acquired  in  the  1967 
war  was  land  that  Israel  would  not  have 
sought  had  she  not  been  threatened.  If 
Israel  had  been  pennitted  to  live  in 
peace,  to  harvest  her  crops  and  to  rear 
her  young  unthreatened,  there  would 
have  been  no  1967  conflict  and  ensuing 
takeover  of  borders. 

Since  Israel  has  successfully  demon- 
strated her  military  strength  to  her 
enemies,  we  must  permit  her  to  demon- 
strate her  bargaining  strength  in  order 
to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace.  To  ask 
Israel  to  give  up  strategic  boundaries  in 
advance  of  negotiations  is  to  negate  a 
lasting  peace.  Israel  should  not  be  made 
party  to  such  a  poor  bargain. 

The  United  States  must  therefore  at 
this  time,  more  than  ever,  meet  Israel's 
need  for  money,  material,  and  open  sup- 
port. But  the  United  States  should  not 
ask,  and  should  not  expect,  unrealistic 
Israeli  concessions.  Let  Israel  set  her 
own  terms,  for  It  is  she  who  has  to  meet 
them. 

I  am.  therefore,  cosponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion today,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  placing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
perusal  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  only  one 
means  by  which  we  can  Insure  that 
Israel  will  not  be  pushed  back  into  the 
sea.  I  intend  to  seek  other  means  as  well. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  should  be  to  exert  Its  best  efforts 
to  arrange  for  direct,  face-to-face  negotia- 
tions between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States;  and,  further,  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  power  should 
attempt  to  Impose  a  settlement  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  nor  attempt  to  induce  a  settlement 
other  than  through  direct,  face-to-face  ne- 
gotiations between  the  State  of  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States. 


AMVETS   AWARDS 


HpN.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICKIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  l.  1971 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
AMVETS,  an  organization  of  American 
veterans  who  have  served  during  time 
of  war.  recognizee  men  and  women  who 
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have  made  exceptional  contributions  to 
world  peace  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
veteran  and  the  Nation. 

AMVETS  presents  to  these  women  its 
Stiver  Helmet  awards — silver  replicas  of 
the  GI  helmet  of  World  War  II. 

As  a  member  of  AMVETS,  I  was 
pleased  this  year  when  the  organization 
recognized  the  work  of  men  from  my 
own  State  of  Michigan. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Ford). 
was  presented  the  Silver  Helmet  con- 
gressional award  in  recognition  of  en- 
lightened service  and  leadership  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  an  outstanding 
legislator,  civic  leader,  athlet*  and  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

A  special  Silver  Helmet  award  was 
presented  to  the  Dodge  Division  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp..  in  recognition  of  its 
foresight  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams emphasizing  good  driving  knowl- 
edge and  expert  driving  skills  in  the 
youth  of  our  Nat'on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  congratulate 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Dodge  Division,  and  insert  the  full  text 
of  the  awards  in  the  Record: 

The  26th  Annual  National  Convention  of 
AMVETS,  assembled  In  New  York  City,  New 
York,  on  August  26,  1970.  did  unanimously 
resolve  that  Its  Congressional  Award  be  pre- 
sented to  The  Honorable  Oerald  R.  Ford, 
Minority,  Leader  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  recognition  of  enlightened  service 
and  leadership  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  as 
an  outstanding  legislator,  civic  leader,  athlete 
and  American  citizen 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  "The  Congressman's  Con- 
gressman," recognized  repeatedly  by  his  col- 
leagues for  his  distinguished  service,  richly 
merits  the  honor  afforded  him  by  AMVETS 
Silver   Helmet   Congressional   Award. 

Congressman  Ford's  shining  record  of  ac- 
complishment In  all  facets  of  his  personal 
life  reflects  the  Impact  which  a  good  man. 
devoted  to  his  family,  his  community  and 
his  ideals  as  a  public  servant,  can  make 
upon  his  life,  the  lives  of  others  and  the 
times  In  which  he  lives  and  serves 

Having  satisfied  his  obligation  to  his  Na- 
tion by  47  months  of  active  duty  In  World 
War  n  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Mr.  Ford 
then  proceeded  to  set  the  course  of  his  fu- 
ture private  life  as  an  attorney  In  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  from  where  he  started  his  rise 
In  the  world  of  politics. 

Many  outstanding  awards  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  over  the  years.  Including 
several  for  his  continuing  support  of  legis- 
lation beneficial  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, but  the  most  gratifying  fact  to 
AMVETS  In  reviewing  his  accomplishments 
Is  that  during  twenty  years  of  service  to  the 
Nation  as  a  legislator,  while  fulfilling  all  out- 
side demands  on  his  time,  he  still  maintained 
an  attendance  record  of  90.9'^  in  the  Con- 
gress, missing  only  48  roll  calls  out  of  5,346. 

For  these  accomplishments,  and  In  recog- 
nition of  his  responsibilities  as  Minority 
Leader  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
.'VMVETS  Is  proud  to  present  to  one  of  Its 
Life  Members  of  the  Hewitt  Madlgan  Post 
No.  126.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  AMVET 
Silver  Helmet  Congressional  Award. 

Presented  March  27.  1971 

The  26th  Annual  National  Convention  of 
AMVETS,  assembled  in  New  York  City,  New 
York,  on  August  26,  1970,  did  tmanlmously 
resolve  that  lr:s  Special  Sliver  Helmet  Award 
be  presented  to  The  Dodge  Division  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation,  In  recognition  of  its 
foresight   In   the   development   of  programs 
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emphasizing  good  driving  knowledge  and  ex- 
pert  driving  skills  In  the  youth  of  our  nation 

Nearly  two  decades  ago,  the  Dodge  Division 
of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  sensed  the  grow- 
ing auto  safety  problems  facing  the  nation, 
as  the  World  War  11  population  explosion 
took  shape  In  the  form  of  untold  thousands 
more  drivers  of  automobiles  on  the  nation's 
highways. 

Through  Its  leaders  like  Matthew  C.  Pat- 
terson, Dodge,  in  cooperation  with  AMVETS, 
pioneered  the  development  and  use  of  saletv 
belts  and.  In  recognition  of  the  need,  pre- 
seated  personalized  seat  belts  to  each  of  th-f 
nation's  governors,  as  well  as  the  automobi»i 
editors  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  vehicle  Inspection  and  drive* 
reexamination  were  an  early  goal  of  the  twi. 
organizations. 

AMVirrs  and  DODGE  have  worked  to- 
gether on  many  worthwhile  safety  programs 
during  years  of  long  association.  It  has  been 
most  satisfying  to  have  beeti  part  of  a  high- 
way safety  program,  prior  to  Its  recent  rise 
to  national  prominence,  AMVETS  and 
DOEKjE.  with  leaders  like  Bryon  Nichols  and 
Bob  McCurry  cooperating,  recognized  the 
problem  and  planned  an  active  program,  in 
advance  of  these  national  pressures;  thus, 
"Operation  D.E."  came  to  be. 

The  teen-age  dri'.er  is  anxious  to  be  a  gcod 
driver  and  through  driver  education  spoa- 
sored  In  the  schools,  the  young  drivers  re- 
ceive valuable  knowledge  and  training. 
Therefore,  DODGE  and  AMVETS  have  cre- 
ated a  program  which  emphasizes  the  need 
for  skillful  drivers  and  recognizes  the  most 
skillful. 

As  a  i>artlclpant  In  the  total  war  being 
waged  by  the  auto  industry  In  general  to 
make  our  highway--  the  safest  pos^nlc, 
AMVETS  salutes  the  Dodge  Division  of 
Chrysler  Corporation  In  particular  for  their 
never-ending  crusade  toward  this  goal  and 
are,  therefore,  extremely  proud  to  present  to 
Mr.  Robert  McCurry  this  AMVETS  Special 
Silver  HeUnet  Award. 

Presented  March  27,  1971. 


A    NEW    PANAMA    CANAL    TREATY 
AT    WHAT    PRICE? 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVEo 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  !.as 
recently  come  to  mj-  attention  that  the 
administration  is  initiating'  efforts  v.ith 
certain  officials  of  the  Grovernment  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  to  reopen  treaty 
negotiations  concerning  the  pre.^ent 
canal,  a  new  sea-level  canal,  and  certain 
other  aspects  of  our  relationship  with 
Panama.  I  regard  this  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  at  this  time 
to  be  extremely  dangerous  and  ill  ad- 
vised. 

Because  of  my  strong  feelings  on  this 
matter,  Mr.  Sjiealjer.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  a  statement  of  mine  on  this 
sub.ject  as  I  believe  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  oi  the 
Congress. 

This  statement  follows: 
New    Panama    Canal    Treaties — Potential 
Disaster  for  thi  UNmro  States 

I  am  gravely  concerned  over  reports  wo 
have  received  to  the  effect  that  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  taking  active  steps  which  may  re- 
sult In  the  reopening  of  treaty  negotiations 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
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I  have  been  as'^oclated  with  affairs  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  since  the  mld-1930's  and 
officially  since  1953  As  past  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, the  people  of  Panama,  and  the  people 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  In  light  of  this  long  as- 
sociation with  the  affairs  of  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  I  was  amazed  and  dismayed 
to  learn  that  the  Administration  has  sent 
Ambassador  Robert  B  Anderson  to  discuss 
the  reopening  of  negotiations  for  new 
treaties  with  the  Provisional  Government  of 
General  Torrljos.  Ambassador  Anderson,  of 
course,  was  the  Special  Representative  who 
headed  the  team  which  negotiated  the  three 
treaties  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  be- 
tween 1964  and  1967. 

It  Is  a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  abortive 
1967  treaties  never  came  to  fruition  and 
ended  on  a  very  negative  note.  F\>r  example. 
copies  of  these  draft  treaties  were  never  made 
available  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  but  apparently  were  being  circulated 
on  the  streets  of  Panama  back  in  1967.  In 
addition,  these  proposed  treaties  evoked 
loud  protest  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and,  more  particularly,  from  the  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  Ninety-first  Congress  expressed  Itself 
as  to  the  1967  treaties  blunder  through  the 
introduction  of  some  105  resolutions  declar- 
ing it  to  be  the  pwllcy  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  desire  of  the  people  that 
the  United  States  should  maintain  Its 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone.  In  fact,  since  1967,  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Panama  itself 
has  made  known  Its  objections  to  the  1967 
draft  treaties  In  unmistakable  terms. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  U.S.,  there 
were  a  number  of  disabilities  Inherent  In 
those  treaties.  They  would  have,  for  exam- 
ple, resulted  in  the  United  States  relin- 
quishing Its  powers  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  and  would  have  operated  In  such  a 
way  that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
able  to  control  eftectively  the  Panama  Canal 
or  provide  for  Its  defen.se  In  a  satisfactory 
manner.  In  addition,  those  treaties  contem- 
plated an  unrealistic  and  unreasonable  in- 
crease m  tolls,  rates  and  revenues  and  did 
no:  take  into  account  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congress  over  the  disposal  of 
L'nlted  StLites  property.  Also,  those  treaties 
xou'.d  have  removed  the  Canal  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  Congress.  In 
thU  connection,  It  should  be  noted  that  un- 
der the  1967  draft  treaty  relating  to  the  pres- 
ent locks  canal,  control  of  the  Canal  would 
have  passed  trom  the  Congre.?s  to  the  nine- 
man  governing  authority  and  the  five  Amer- 
ican members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  subject  t3  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  and  responsible  to  the  Executive,  not 
-0  the  Coneress  This  arrangement  alone 
would  tend  to  cast  the  treaties  In  a.i  unfav- 
orable light  with  respect  to  the  Congress. 
May  I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Panama  Canal  dated  December  1.  1970  which 
goes  Into  some  detail  on  the  1967  tre.ity 
proposals  and  other  subjects  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Aside  from  the  disabilities  Inherent  in 
these  treaties,  they  are  based  on  a  number 
of  erroneous  premises.  For  example,  at  the 
time  the  1967  treaties  were  drafted  and  ne- 
gotiated, it  'ssas  thought  that  a  sea-level 
canal  was  ec(*homlcally  feasible  and  could 
be  built  by  nuclear  excavation.  It  Is  clear 
from  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Ca- 
nal Study  Commission  Report  that  nuclear 
excavation  has  been  eliminated  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Absent  nuclear  excavation.  It 
would  cost  approximately  $2.5  to  $3  billion 
IH  1970  estimate  cost  figures)   to  construct 
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a  new  sea-level  canal  on  Route  10,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission.  Testimony  before  our  Commlt- 
te«  has  shown  that  based  on  traffic  forecasts 
and  the  Canal  Improvement  program,  the 
existing  Canal  should  be  able  to  handle  the 
traffic  to  the  end  of  the  century.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  It  seems  clear  that  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  can- 
not premise  treaty  negotiations  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Congress  will  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  new  sea-level  canal  or  enact 
legislation  to  transfer  the  existing  Canal 
to  any  other  country. 

If  the  1967  proposals  were  unacceptable  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  Congress, 
how  much  more  unacceptable  will  new  treat- 
ies be  which  go  even  further  than  the  last 
round  of  treaties  In  ceding  American  Jurla- 
dlctlon  and  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone? 
For  the  Government  of  Panama  expressed 
Its  dissatisfaction  with  the  1967  treaties  In 
an  August  5,  1970  letter  to  our  Secretary 
of  State  and  simultaneously  released  a  32- 
page  document  explaining  the  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  1967  draft  treaties.  In  general, 
this  document  took  an  extreme  position 
which.  In  effect,  rejected  U.S.  control  of 
the  Canal,  the  right  of  the  U.S.  to  maintain 
military  forces  on  the  Isthmus,  and  rejected 
the  management  of  the  Canal  for  the  bene- 
fit of  shipping  rather  than  the  enrichment  of 
Panama. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  entirely  Improper 
and  Incorrect  when  so  many  priority  prob- 
lems are  facing  the  country  at  this  time,  that 
we  should  be  pressxired  into  opening  up  ne- 
gotiations on  new  treaties  that  will  once 
again  engender  enormous  controversy  and 
opposition.  Undoubtedly,  reopening  negoti- 
ations on  the  type  of  treaties  anticipated 
will  result  In  protest  by  the  American  people 
when  they  learn  the  facts. 

TTie  possibility  of  new  treaty  negotiations 
raises  several  basic  questions  In  my  mind: 

1.  Why  must  we  enter  Into  treaty  negoti- 
ations which  give  every  Indication  of  being 
contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States? 

2.  Must  we  enter  Into  treaty  negotiations 
aw  this  time  which  can  only  cause  further 
unrest  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Panama? 

3.  Where  has  the  United  Stetes  failed  in 
living  up  to  Its  duties,  obligations  and  com- 
mitments as  set  out  in  the  basic  1903  treaty 
and  Its  revisions  of  1936  and  1955? 

I  would  be  at  least  a  little  less  appre- 
hensive If  someone  In  the  Administration 
could  answer  these  questions  for  me. 


KOSCIUSZKO  MEMORIAL 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March  25,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  6759, 
in  which  I  am  deeply  interested.  It  pro- 
poses to  make  the  last  residence  in  this 
country  of  the  great  Polish-American 
patriot.  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a 
national  historic  site.  I  feel  the  enact- 
ment of  this  biU  would  afford  fitting  rec- 
ognition to  General  Kosciuszko,  who  did 
so  much  in  the  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

I  submitted  a  similar  biU  during  the 
91st  Congress.  The  proposal   appeared 
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during  the  last  Congress  at  a  time  when 
the  legislative  schedule  was  full  and  just 
prior  to  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  re- 
sult was  that  my  bill  together  with  simi- 
lar bllla  Introduced  by  14  of  my  colleagues 
did  not  receive  the  attention  merited. 

There  are  two  features  in  this  new 
measure  which  did  not  appear  in  last 
year's  version.  First  of  all.  consistent  with 
previous  legislation  in  this  area,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  would  be  empow- 
ered to  exchange  land  or  property.  Thus, 
the  present  owner  of  the  Kosciuszko 
home  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Third 
and  Pine  Streets  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
owners  of  adjoining  properties  could  be 
adequately  compensatet'  in  this  manner 
under  the  proposed  legislation.  Addition- 
ally, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  historic  site.  Such  a  stipu- 
lation would  be  in  keeping  with  prece- 
dents set  by  the  Federal  Government 
relative  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  Home  in 
Indiana  and  M^ith  the  birthplace  of 
Booker  T.  Washington. 

Past  private  efforts  to  effect  adequate 
recognition  of  the  historic  value  of  this 
home,  which  was  the  residence  of  Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko  from  October  7,  1797  to 
May  5,  1798,  falMd  because  of  local  zon- 
ing regulations,  n  Is  essential  that  Con- 
gress act  to  accomplish  this  worthy 
dream  of  Americans  of  Polish  origin. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments  will 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
on  this  measure  at  its  meeting  on  April 
19.  I  urge  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  and,  in  due  course,  my  colleagues 
to  act  favorably  upon  this  legislation, 
which  would  provide  the  Bicentennial 
City  of  Philadelphia  with  a  fitting  memo- 
rial to  this  immortal  Polish -American 
hero  of  the  Revolution  on  its  200th  an- 
niversary. 

Upon  a  favorable  recommendation  by 
the  Ad\asory  Board  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  I  urge  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  lasular  Af- 
fairs schedule  hearings  on  the  Ko.'ci- 
uszko  memorial  legislation  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

In  that  the  general  spent  more  time  in 
the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love"  than  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  West  Point,  many 
of  my  constituents  have  advocated  the 
establishment  of  such  a  national  memo- 
rial in  our  city.  I  can  only  add  my  per- 
sonal approval  of  all  efforts  to  insure 
that  future  generations  of  Americans  will  • 
be  aware  of  the  contributions  to  our  lib- 
erty made  hj'  this  man  who  left  our 
shores  only  to  struggle  against  tyranny 
in  his  native  land. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  by  taking  this 
action  we  are  not  only  extending  recog- 
nition to  the  efforts  of  a  single  patriot, 
but  are  honoring  those  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens who  share  his  ancestral  heritage. 
Indeed,  we  honor  all  the  varied  groups 
who  have  added  their  substance  to  the 
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fabric  of  America,  by  thus  memorializing 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko. 


SUPPORTS  TRANSFER  OF  KENNEDY 
STADIUM  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  a  cosponsor  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
Honorable  Don  Fuqua,  of  H.R.  2293 
which  would  transfer  the  title,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy Stadium  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  an  effort  to  resolve  the  fi- 
nancial dilemma  with  which  the  stadium 
is  confronted  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent the  possible  loss  of  a  major  league 
baseball  team  for  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  holding  some  very 
interesting  hearings  on  this  subject. 
Many  prominent  citizens  have  voiced  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  how  this  problem 
should  be  resolved. 

One  of  the  citizens  is  Mr.  Roger  B. 
Doulens.  a  former  vice  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  and  a  very 
close  personal  friend  of  mine.  Mr. 
Doulens  has  been  very  active  and  served 
in  a  leadership  role  in  the  development 
of  sports  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  for  many  years.  His  testimony 
was  in  opposition  to  the  transfer  and  I 
felt  his  views  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  I,  therefore,  in- 
clude his  remarks  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record. 

Statement  of  Roger  B,  Dottuins 

My  name  Is  Roger  B.  Doulens,  and  I  am  a 
baseball  fan. 

I  saw  my  first  major  league  baseball  game 
back  In  1925,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I 
would  estimate  that  I  have  seen  approxi- 
mately 1.000  major  league  games  since  that 
time. 

Since  1953.  I  have  been  a  season  subscriber 
to  Senator's  home  games  and.  despite  the 
peer  showing  ol  the  team  more  often  than 
not,  I  still  retain  my  interest  in  what  I 
flrmly  believe  to  be  the  finest  spectator  sport 
practiced  In  the  world. 

I  have  followed  In  the  newspapers  with 
more  than  unusual  Interest  the  proceedings 
of  this  Subcommittee  in  the  matter  now 
before  It.  When  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Clark  made  time  available  to  me  I  readily 
accepted,  even  though  my  appearance  will 
be  necessarily  brief. 

-Mr.  Robert  Short,  I  believe.  Is  the  victim 
of  his  own  mistakes. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  figure  In  excess 
of  nine  millions  Is  correct,  he  paid  too  much 
for  the  franchise.  I  had  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Pryor  to  bid  up  to  seven  mil- 
lions for  the  ball  club — and  we  thought  that 
even  that  figure  was  too  high. 

Secondly,  with  no  previous  exposure  to 
baseball,  he  decided  to  become  his  own  gen- 
eral manager.  Now,  a  Horace  Stoneham  or  a 
Calvin  Orlfflth,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life 
In  baseball.  Is  qualified  to  do  the  wheeling 
and   dealing  necessary   to  keep  his  club  In 
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contention.  But  Mr.  Short's  credentials,  sus- 
pect two  years  a^o  when  he  acquired  the 
franchise,  were  indicted  last  fall  when  he 
made  that  Incredible  transaction  with 
Detroit. 

In  the  third  instance  Mr.  Short  operates 
with  the  philosophy  th.it  the  people  of  the 
Washington  area  owe  htm  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, that  it  Is  their  obligation  to  buy  his 
product,  and  keep  on  buj-ing,  iio  matter  how 
unpalatable  the  producr   might   be 

I  have  no  argument,  person.ally.  with  Mr 
Short.  I  have  tried  to  be  of  help  since  his 
arrival  on  the  Washington  scene.  .\  year  ago 
I  had  lunch  with  one  of  his  aides.  Mr.  Molo- 
mot — I  paid  the  tab.  Incidentally — and  gave 
him  a  lengthy  list  of  names  of  personalitie.s 
and  business  firms  which  I  thought  could 
be  sold  season  tickets.  Whatever  became  of 
that  project  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  Mr.  Short 
should  be  encouraged  short  of  subsidizing 
his  operation.  I  will  reject  a  10' ;  or  20'- 
surcharge  on  my  ticket  to  pay  for  the  Interest 
or  principal  on  RFK  Stadium  or  to  assist 
Mr.  Short  In  paying  his  rent.  I  would  en- 
courage the  rejection  of  any  proposition 
which  gives  the  Washington  baseball  club 
free  rent  until  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
attendance  figure  is  reached.  I  strongly  op- 
pose any  unreasonable  accommodations  to 
Mr.  Short,  such  as  control  of  concessions 
and  parking  revenues.  If  they  will  add  to 
the  hopeless  debt  RFK  Stadium  alreadv  finds 
Itself  m. 

If  there  Is  too  much  first  personal  singular 
in  this  brief  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
please  believe  me  when  I  feel  I  am  speaking 
for  the  average  baseball  fan.  As  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  most  prestigious  baseball  organi- 
zation in  this  area — the  Alexandria  Club  of 
Grandstand  Managers — I  like  to  think  that 
my  sentiments  are  also  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  purchase  the  tickets  to  keep  Mr 
Short  and  Company  in  business. 

I  hope  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Short,  his  fran- 
chise and  the  future  of  baseball  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  that  there  Is  Incentive  for  more 
people  to  purchase  more  tickets  than  ever 
before.  No  one  wants  the  Washington  Sena- 
tors to  draw  more  than  a  million  fans  at 
home  any  more  than  myself.  But  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  ball  club  shouldn't  start  pay- 
ing rent  with  the  sale  of  the  first  ticket,  no' 
with  the  millionth. 

Mr.  Short  has  surrounded  himself  with 
some  excellent  baseball  men,  like  Joe  Burke 
and  Burt  Hawkins.  He  also  has  a  most  knowl- 
edgeable manager  In  Ted  Williams,  even 
though  I  believe  that  Williams'  ultimate 
destiny  Is  as  general  manager  of  the  Senators 
with  another  proven  baseball  personality 
moving  in  to  take  on  the  field. 

Mr.  Short  should  give  more  authority  to 
these  people  in  purely  baseball  decisions  and 
concentrate  on  being  the  executive  for  which 
he  is  so  excellently  qualified. 

We  want  a  winner  In  Washington — at  least 
we  want  an  interesting  ball  club.  But  we 
don't  want  It  at  any  additional  expense  to 
the  local  ticket  buyer,  who  is  already  paying 
the  highest  price  In  the  major  leagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  express  myself. 


PASSENGER  RAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MAKYLAJTD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
announced  on  Monday.  March  22,  1971. 
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the  route  system  over  which  rail  pas- 
senger service  will  be  provided  after 
May  1,  1971.  Many  of  us  have  beep  wait- 
ing anxiously  to  see  the  results  of  the 
study  that  lead  to  Monday's  announce- 
ment. 

I  represent  an  area  of  western  Mary- 
land that  has  a  long  history  associated 
with  passenger  rail  service  including 
part  of  my  district  where  the  first  com- 
mercial passenger  service  in  the  United 
States  took  place  on  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad, 
This  area  is  today  in  the  throes  of  a  very 
serious  economic  slump.  Three  of  these 
counties  lie  in  Appalachia.  and  one 
county  has  an  unemployment  rate  of 
over  10.5  percent. 

The  Railpax  system  bypasses  western 
Maryland  altogether.  The  end  points  of 
Washington-Chicago  and  Washington- 
St.  Louis  can  be  serviced  by  two  alternate 
routes — one  of  these  routes  is  along  the 
Potomac  through  Cumberland  on  the 
B.  &  O.-C.  &  O.  line.  Railpax  has  opted 
for  the  more  northern  route  through 
Baltimore  and  Harrisburg  in  both  in- 
stances. 

This  leaves  western  Maryland  without 
any  rail  passenger  service.  I  feel  that  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion should  reconsider  its  decision  and 
ser-vice  at  least  one  set  of  end  points 
through  Cumberland.  With  one  Federal 
arm,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion devoted  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  region  it  seems  foolish  to 
me  for  Railpax  to  take  actions  that  will 
serve  a  great  blow  to  the  same  area.  I  be- 
lieve that  further  public  hearings  on 
this  subject  should  be  held  so  that  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation's  actions  can  be 
aired. 


GUSTAV    S.    EYSSELL:    MASTER 
BUILDER— MASTER  SHOWMAN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
given  to  many  men  to  achieve  the  unique 
status  of  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  Gustav  S.  Eyssell.  Mr. 
Eyssell  was  recently  honored  by  many 
civic  organizations  and  by  the  leaders 
of  the  motion  picture  industry  for  his 
twin  careers  as  a  master  builder  and  a 
master  showman. 

Gus  Eyssell  has  served  our  community 
and  our  country  brilliantly.  He  played  a 
major  role  in  establishing  the  enduring 
character  and  format  oi  the  Nation's 
largest  theatre,  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall,  where  he  served  as  managing  direc- 
tor and  president.  Then  he  succeeded 
Nelson  Rockefeller  as  the  president  of 
Rockefeller  Center. 

It  was  Gus  Eyssell's  great  opportunity 
to  play  a  major  role  in  fulfilling  the  vi- 
sion of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  who 
dreajned  the  Impossible  dream  of  carving 
a  world  renowned  complex  of  buildings, 
theaters  and  world-famous  plazas  out  of 
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one  of  the  most  deteriorated  areas  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Rockefeller  Center 
not  only  permanently  changed  the  face 
of  Manhattan  but  had  a  persuasive  effect 
on  urban  planning  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  Gus  Eyssell  who  carried  the 
dream  forward;  building  many  new 
buildings;  innovating  exciting  concepts 
and  always  respecting  the  obligation  of 
businessmen  to  participate  in  community 
affairs.  He  helped  make  New  York  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg; a  trustee  of  Roosevelt  Hospital;  a 
former  president  of  the  Avenue  of  Amer- 
icas Association,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision; a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  United  Nations  Association  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  has 
served  as  New  York  State  chairman  of 
United  Nations  Day  for  the  past  7  years. 

Gus  Eyssell  is  not  a  letterhead  celeb- 
rity :  he  does  not  lend  his  name — he  gives 
his  heart,  his  mind,  and  his  great  re- 
source of  daring  and  courage. 

He  was  a  poor  boy  who  came  from 
Kansas  City  where  he  lived  near  a  yoimg 
man  named  Truman  who  later  became 
one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  there  at  17  that  he 
became  treasurer  of  the  largest  theater 
In  Missouri.  His  success  brought  him 
major  posts  in  the  film  Industry  In  Hol- 
lywood, Texas,  and,  of  course.  New  York. 

Gus  Eyssell  is  not  only  a  great  private 
citizen,  a  superb  ■worker;  but  he  Is  also  a 
great  captain,  a  dynamic  leader. 

I  have  admired  him  along  with  the 
thousands  who'know  him  and  the  mil- 
lions who  have  benefited  from  his  work. 
This  past  week  he  retired  as  president  of 
Rockefeller  Center  though  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  that 
remarkable  "city  within  a  city";  the 
place  of  hope  that  was  built  In  the  shat- 
tering s^ays  cf  the  great  depression 
when  i.iany  in  the  world  felt  that  there 
were  to  be  no  more  tomorrows. 

It  was  people  like  Gus  Eyssell  who  kept 
the  faith.  He  never  wavered  from  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.'s,  principle  of  qual- 
ity. What  was  built  was  built  to  last  be- 
cause It  was  intended  for  the  many  years 
ahead.  It  was  faith  in  action.  Today,  40 
years  later.  It  all  looks  as  new  as  the  day 
they  opened  the  doors.  We  are  all  grate- 
ful to  the  Gus  Eyssell's  for  they  are  proof 
positive  that  there  are  pioneers  needed 
m  everj-  decade  of  every  century.  Pio- 
neers are  not  only  for  the  history  books ; 
they  are  for  our  dally  papers  and  nightly 
newscasts,  as  well.  Gus  Eyssell  Is  a  great 
pioneer.  We  thank  him  and  wish  him 
well. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO   MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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•How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


FARM  TRUCK  DRTVER 
QUALIFICATIONS 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or   VIBGXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  of 
Virginia  and  other  areas  throughout  the 
coimtry  are  deeply  concerned  about  pro- 
posed Federal  regulations  of  farm  truck 
driver  qualifications  which  are  now 
scheduled  to  go  into  efifect  on  July  1, 
1971.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  other  organizations  have 
protested  certain  of  these  proposed 
qualification^  and  this  matter  Is  now 
under  advisement  by  the  department. 

As  of  July  1,  1971.  all  drivers  of  farm 
trucks,  including  pickups,  in  interstate 
commerce  must  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

First,  Be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

Second.  Carry  a  certificate,  executed 
by  a  physician  during  the  preceding  24 
months,  evidencing  fitness  to  drive  a 
truck. 

Third.  Pass  a  road  test  in  truck  opera- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Take  an  examination  on  the 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Regiila- 
tions. 

Fifth.  If  the  driver  Is  an  employee  of 
a  farmer,  he  must  supply  the  farmer  with 
evidence  of  compliance  with  the  four 
requirements  above,  plus  an  application 
for  employment  which  shall  disclose 
traffic  violations  and  disposition  thereof, 
plus  an  annual  supplementarj'  statement 
relating  to  traflQc  violations. 

Obviously,  such  regulations  would 
greatly  handicap  many  of  our  small  farm 
operations. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
fir.st  requirement — under  which  a  driver 
of  a  farm  truck  must  be  at  least  21  years 
of  age.  This  is  utterly  ridiculous,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  drafting  men  into 
the  Armed  Forces  and  sending  them  all 
over  the  world  in  duties  which  often  re- 
quire the  handling  not  only  of  military 
trucks  but  many  ether  vehicles  of  tre- 
mendous size  and  complexity.  We  have 
men  under  21  in  Vietnam  driving  heaw 
equipment  of  all  kinds  and  to  say  that 
here  at  home  a  man  on  a  farm  has  to 
be  at  least  21  years  of  age  to  drive  a  pick- 
up truck  is  the  height  of  folly. 

In  addition  to  this,  18-year-olds  are 
now  allowed  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
and  Congress  has  just  recently  approved 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
extend  this  right  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. States  are  ratifying  this  proposed 
amendment  and  If  It  Is  approved,  18- 
year-olds  throughout  the  country  would 
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be  allowed  to  vote.  Are  we  now  to  say  that 
a  yoimg  man  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  who  can  vote  and  who  ma>-  be  sent 
to  Vietnam  cannot  drive  a  truck  on 
the  family  farm?  Surely,  we  all  recognize 
the  inequity  of  such  a  regulation  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  reject  this  proposal. 
My  imderstanding  is  that  a  meeting  Is 
being  held  today  In  the  Motor  Carrier 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  these  regulations  and  I  cer- 
tainly trust  that  reason  will  prevail  over 
bureaucracy  In  eliminating  this  require- 
ment from  the  proposed  regulations. 


"HAIL.  HAIL,  O  FREEDOM!' 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Lowell 
Sun  on  March  25 — the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  Greek  Independence  Dav — is  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  statements  of  the 
immense  and  profoundly  significant  con- 
tributions which  the  Greek  civilization 
and  its  peoples  have  made  to  the  West- 
em  world,  to  this  country,  and  to  the 
city  in  which  I  was  born  and  raised, 
and  am  proud  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  sense  of  pride  which  the  author, 
Charles  G.  Sampas,  a  long-time  friend, 
executive  news  editor  of  the  Lowell  Sun, 
and  an  American  of  Greek  extraction,  so 
clearly  feels,  can  be  shared  by  all  of  us, 
regardless  of  our  Individual  ancestry, 
for  the  heritage  of  Greece  is  one  from 
which  we  have  all  benefited  beyond 
measure,  and  which  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

I  deem  it  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
Include  this  outstanding  piece  here  in 
the  Record  for  the  attention  oi  my 
colleagues: 

"Hah.,  Hail,  O  Freedom!" 
(By  Charles  G.  Sampas) 

LowELL.^Prom  the  Athena  of  Attica  in  an- 
cient Hellas  to  the  modern-day  Acropolis  of 
LoweU  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  a 
panorama  of  more  than  5000  years  of  his- 
tory, f 

And  It  Is  worthy  of  recall  on  this  aus- 
picious and  glorious  day — the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  Greek  Independence.  For  it  was  on 
this  very  day  a  century  and  a  half  ago  that 
the  Greeks  rose  as  one  and  began  the  War  of 
Independence,  which  resulted  In  their  free- 
dom from  the  Ottoman  Turkish  empire  which 
had  enslaved  them  almost  400  years. 

That  Black  Tuesday  In  1453  when  Constan- 
tinople, the  very  heart  of  the  Byzanite  Em- 
pire and  the  very  source  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox faith,  fell  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  Hellenes  throughout  the  Balkan 
areas.  They  were  slaves  and  subjects  of  the 
hated  Ottoman  Turks  for  centuries.  Inspired 
by  their  Christian  faith  and  their  courageous 
priests,  they  maintained  their  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  through  their  "secret 
schools."  which  were  in  cellars,  in  concealed 
attics,  out  in  country  fields,  everywhere. 

In  his  famed  study  on  the  world's  litera- 
ture, Joh^  Macy  wrote  of  Athens:  "And  what 
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a  civilization  it  was  I  In  the  small  city  of 
Athens  In  the  fifth  centviry  before  Christ 
tlsere  lived  more  men  of  genliis  than  ever 
happened  to  live  In  any  other  place  at  any 
other  time  ...  No  historian,  not  the  wisest 
disciple  of  Herodotus,  can  explain  Just  why 
so  many  men  of  brains  were  assembled  on 
this  particular  spot  of  the  world  at  this  par- 
ticular moment.  All  we  Icnow  Is  that  It  is  so. 
Greece  had  repelled  the  invading  Persian 
armies  and  in  spite  of  continuous  Internal 
rivalry  and  warfare  was.  In  Intellectual  mat- 
ters, a  more  or  less  united  civilization.  Athens 
was  the  center  of  the  glory  that  was  Greece." 

The  early  Hellenes  or  Greeks  were  the  his- 
torical antecedents  of  most  Europeans,  and, 
RK  Historian  Thomas  Spelloe  points  out,  "with 
the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  the  farmers  of 
Western  culture.  In  the  origins  of  Greek 
culture  we  see  the  origins  of  Western  thought 
and  art;  the  heritage  of  the  modern  Greek 
is  the  heritage  of  the  Western  world  .  .  . 

■'The  poet  John  Keats  referred  to  classic 
Greek  literature  as  'the  realms  of  gold.'  This 
It  Is:  It  Is  the  richest  body  of  epic,  lyric,  and 
dramatic  poetry  the  world  has  even  known. 
The  Illlad  and  the  Odyssey  of  the  'deep- 
brow 'd'  bard  Homer,  the  poetry  of  Heslod, 
Sappho,  and  Pindar,  and  the  plays  of  the 
great  Greek  dramastists  Sophocles,  Aeschy- 
Itis,  Kurlpldes,  and  Aristophanes  continue  to 
startle,  delight,  and  engage  us  with  their 
masterful  artistry  and  profound  concern  for 
the  great  problems  of  human  existence.  The 
Idealism  and  speculative  philosophy  of  Plato 
and  the  systematic  logic  and  reason  of  Aris- 
totle continue  to  form  the  dual  baals  of 
philosophic  thought  to  this  day.  And  the 
political  achievements  of  Solon  and  Pericles 
are  apexes  among  the  origins  of  a  humane. 
Just,  and  ordered  society.  In  fact  in  every 
field  of  human  knowledge,  the  beginnings 
are  to  be  found  in  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  They  gave  us  our  concepts  of  state 
and  of  democracy,  our  logic,  our  way  of 
thinking,  systems  of  science  as  well  as  stand- 
ards for  beauty.  But  though  we  remain  the 
Inheritors  of  the  Greece  legacy,  we  are  still, 
perhaps,  a  world  that  has  yet  to  rise  to  Its 
greitness;  we  must  still  learn  all  that  it  can 
teach,  and  we  can  still  earn  our  legacy." 

Historian  Splllos  points  out  that  the  Greek 
achievement  should  not  be  measured  In 
terms  of  one  or  two  centuries,  but  In  terms 
of  their  total  history  In  Ancient,  Byzantine, 
Turkish,  and  Moslem  times.  "For  the  Greeks 
are  one  people"  and  their  remarkable  con- 
tlnnlty  Is  seen  In  Homeric  heroes  and  Church 
Fathers.  8f>artan  warriors  and  Athenian 
philosophers.  Byzantine  emperors  and  Hel- 
lenistic kings.  Macedonian  hoplltes.  Manlat 
teachers  and  kilted  Evzones,  In  Pindar  and 
Kazantzakls,  In  Zorba  and  Carafv.  In  George 
Seferts  Greece's  first  Nobel  Pris-e  winner;  in 
Aristotle  Socrates  Onassls  and  in  the  parish- 
loners  of  Lowell's  four  Greek  Orthodox 
churches — the  mother  church.  Holy  Trinity; 
Transfiguration  (Metamorphosis);  Holy 
George's  and  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

The  sage  of  Greece  starts  with  the  splen- 
dors of  early  Crete  and  Mycenae,  proceeds 
with  the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles  and  mlll- 
tarlsMc  Sparta  and  the  expansion  of  Hellas 
under  Alexander  the  Great  who  smashed 
into  Asia  and  Africa  with  his  amazing  vic- 
tories at  IssiL';  and  .\rbela,  while  he  was  still 
In  his  early  twsnties.  (And  walking  along 
Broadway  In  Lowell,  you  see  a  sign  "Alexan- 
der the  Great  Restaurant"— a  descendent  of 
Macedonia  paying  his  tribute  to  that  young 
Macedonian  leader  who  conquered  the 
world.) 

The  story  of  the  Trojan  war  Is  part  of 
everyone's  schooling;  the  ten-year  confilct 
which  taught  so  much  to  the  world  .  .  .  the 
tale  of  the  300  courageous  Spartans  who 
stood  against  the  endless  thousands  of  Per- 
sians at  Thermopylae;  the  magic  of  Athenl- 
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ans  at  Marathon  .  .  .  the  endless,  heartless 
Peloponneslan  War.  which  tore  Greece  apart. 
The  bravery  is  forever  world  history. 

The  majestic  beauty  of  the  Byzantine 
churches  of  Constantinople  .  .  .  and  the  rise 
of  those  early  Christian  Emperors  .  .  .  and 
the  culminating  disaster  of  1453,  when  the 
very  heart  of  Christian  Byzantine  empire. 
Constantinople,  fell  to  the  hands  of  the  Ot- 
toman. Turks,  and  darkness  fell  on  the  West- 
ern world  The  harsh  Ottoman  Turkish  rule 
lasted  cenutrles  .  .  .  Greek  children  were 
taken  aiwuiallv  as  tribute  to  sultans  to  be 
raised  as  Moslem  and  the  terrifying  punish- 
ments of  the  Turkish  such  as  Impaling  their 
victims. 

Prom  the  fall  of  Constantinople — that 
black  Tuesday  of  May  20.  1459,  to  March  25, 
1821 — Greece's  Day  of  Liberation — the  role 
of  the  Hellenes  was  heart-breaking.  They 
lived  virtual  slaves  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
Their  Christian  faith  was  the  one  beacon 
which  kept  up  their  spirit. 

On  March  25,  1821.  150  years  ago  this  very 
day.  Bishop  Germanos  of  Patras  raised  The 
Standard  of  The  Cross  at  Agla  Lavra  mon- 
astery, and  declared  that  henceforth  Gj-eece 
was  free.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  start  of 
the  Greek  Revolution,  a  revolt  which  brought 
help  to  Greece  from  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Boston's  Dr.  Samuel  Orldley  Howe, 
England's  Lord  Byron,  Joined  with  other 
Phllhellenes  and  the  "Phllikl  Etalrla" — the 
great  national  secret  society — to  fight  'or 
Greece.  The  Greek  heroes  are  legion;  Kolo- 
kotronls,  Mavromlhales,  Koraes.  Regas  O 
Pereos.  Zalmls.  Lontos.  Karalskakls,  Papaflet- 
sas.  BoubouUna,  Kanaris,  Bozzaris,  Ysllantls 
and  so  many  others. 

Kolokontronis  went  to  Manl.  the  Southern 
Peloponnesus,  in  January  of  1821.  and  as 
Historian  George  J.  Leber  puts  It:  "His  very 
pre.'sence  In  Greece  was  enough  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  the  patriots,  for  his  name  was  al- 
ready known  throughout  the  country,  as  a 
fearless  patriot,  and  leader.  In  1818.  the 
Turks  had  evicted  him  from  the  Morea.  or 
Peloponnesus,  because  of  his  aggressiveness 
and  rebellious  spirit. 

"On  March  21.  1821,  the  patriots  besieged 
the  city  of  Kalavrlta.  and  In  five  days  had 
taken  the  town.  On  the  22nd.  Mavromlchalls 
and  his  Manlates,  with  Kolokotronls  and 
others  besieged  Kalames  and  took  It  on  the 
25th.  In  Patras,  the  MetropoUtes  Palalon 
Patron  Germanos.  with  Andreas  Zalmls. 
Londos  and  others,  struck  the  colors  for  free- 
dom, on  March  25th.  which  date  Is  recognized 
as  the  official  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
With  their  forces,  these  leaders  besieged  the 
town  of  Patras.  At  the  same  time  Lala, 
Corinth,  Monemvasta,  Navarlno,  Argos.  and 
Naupllon  were  besieged  by  the  patriots.  The 
revolution  was  raised  In  Sterea  Hellas  by 
Panourglas  at  Amphlssa.  by  Thanasls  Dlakos 
at  Levadla.  and  by  Dlovounlotls  at  Voudo- 
unitsa." 

Heroism  wm  the  order  of  the  day  and 
Dlakos'  famous  words  before  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Turks  resounded  throughout 
Greece-  "Better  one  day  of  freedom  than 
forty  years  of  slavery.  I  was  born  Greek.  I 
will  die  Greek." 

Help  came  to  Greece  from  The  Great  Pow- 
ers— England.  Prance  and  Russia  when  all 
seemed  lost — In  1827.  Those  three  European 
powers  had  met  In  London  and  In  a  secret 
trea'y  agreed  that  Turkey  must  be  kicked 
out  of  Europe.  Their  fleets  were  rushed  to 
Greek  waters  and  at  a  famous  naval  battle 
of  Navarino.  swept  the  Turkish-Egyptian 
ships  out. 

On  Sept.  12,  1829,  all  of  central  Hellas  and 
the  Peloponnesiw  was  free  of  Turkish  forces. 

After  the  woes  of  the  first  goverrmaents  oi 
Greece.  Orthon,  a  Bavarian  prince,  was  choeen 
by  the  European  powers  to  reign  as  King  of 
Greece.  The  people  welcomed  him,  because 
he  meant  peace  and  Greece  was  free  again. 
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President  Thomas  Jefferson  gave  moral 
support  to  the  Greek  revolution  and  encour- 
aged the  thousands  of  Phllhellene-Amertcana 
to  help  Greece  in  her  plight.  Lafayette  and 
Jefferson  kept  up  considerable  (y)rre6pond- 
ence  on  the  catise  of  Greek  freedom.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  John  Quincy  Adams,  were  great 
leaders  for  Greek  freedom.  Dr.  Everett's  writ- 
ings in  The  North  American  Review  were 
decisive  for  the  cause  of  Hellas  among  the 
American  millions. 

On  Dec.  2,  1822.  President  James  Monroe 
Included  the  following  words  in  his  Message 
to  Congress;  "The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the 
mind  with  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and 
arouses  In  our  bosoms  the  best  feelings  ol 
which  our  nature  Is  susceptible.  That  such 
a  country  should  have  been  overwhelmed, 
and  so  long  hidden  as  It  were,  from  the  world! 
under  a  gloomy  despotism,  has  been  a  cause 
of  unceasing  and  deep  regret  to  generous 
minds  for  ages  past.  A  strong  hope  is  en- 
tertained that  these  people  will  recover  their 
independence,  and  resume  their  equal  sta- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Greece  went  through  the  gamut  of  any 
young  nation— strife  and  disagreements,  and 
the  royal  crown  wae  always  In  danger. 

In  the  late  1800s,  the  great  surge  of  Im- 
migration to  America  Included  the  Greek 
people.  Poverty  was  the  usual  rule,  because 
the  land  was  practically  bsirren  for  thou- 
sands, and  the  sea  provided  a  living  for  a 
few  thousands  compared  to  the  "great 
needs."  Lowell's  mills  needed  more  and  more 
help  and  at  the  start  of  this  century,  Lowell 
received  thousands  of  Greeks  who  found 
employment  In  the  then  textile  citadel  of 
America. 

Here  in  Lowell  they  established  the  Holv 
Trinity  parish,  which  Is  76  years  old  this 
year.  The  Holy  Trinity  Byzantine  Church, 
comer  Jefferson  and  Lewis  streets,  was  the 
first  of  four  Hellenic  Orthodox  churches  and 
was  the  center  of  Hellenism  in  Lowell. 

They  esublished  a  Greek  parochial 
school-  with  clas-ses  In  Greek  and  English— 
which  w^s  one  of  the  very  first  day  schools 
among  the  Greeks  In  America.  Its  graduates 
are  among  the  leaders  in  v.-'.riou.s  professions. 
in  Lowell  and  elsewhere. 

In  1911,  hundreds  of  Greeks  left  Lowell  to 
go  to  Greece  to  take  part  In  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War  for  the  freedom  of  Northern 
Greece.  They  were  members  of  Lowell's  Holy 
Regiment  and  dally  reports  were  publlsheri 
In  The  Sun  on  their  progress. 

Lowell's  Greek  colony  was  the  first  In  the 
land — It  was  the  mother  city — the  first  stop 
for  Greek  immigrants.  At  "one  time  there 
were  65  coffeehouses,  representing  Ju't  ibout 
every  big  city  and  state  In  Hellas.  Lowell 
Hellenes  also  stipported  a  Reportory  Theatre, 
whilch  presented  live  Greek  plays  every  Sun- 
day evening  at  The  Playhouse,  corner  Mar- 
ket and  Shattufk  streets  The  first  Important 
chapters  of  national  Greek  American  orga- 
nizations were  established  here — and  the 
Lowell  Hellas  chapter  of  Ahepa,  for  example 
la  just  about  the  biggest  In  the  land. 

The  Acre -Acropolis,  which  Included  the 
entire  North  Common  vicinity,  was  the  cen- 
ter of  Greek  Americans  In  Lowell,  but  in  the 
past  quarter-century  the  coming  of  the 
North  Common  Village  and  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  Hellenes  of  Lowell  has  resulted 
in  their  absorption  In  all  Lowell  life.  Thev 
are  no  longer  a  so-called  minority.  They  are 
part  of  the  mainstream  of  Lowell  living  and 
they  participate  In  all  sectors — whether  lf5 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  at 
Lowell  Technological  Institute,  as  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Union  National 
Bank,  executives  in  utility  companies,  as  en- 
trepreneurs (founders  of  the  DeMoulas  super 
market    chain),    as    civic    officials    (Mayor 
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Oeorge  C.  Ellades;  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Sampson,  the 
first  woman  mayor  in  Lowell.  Councilor  Paul 
Tsoagas,  etc.  etc.) 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Athens  to  Market 
Btreet.  from  Manl  to  Christian  Hill,  from 
Kalamhaka  to  Andover  street,  from  Hydra  to 
the  Highlands  here,  from  Chios  to  Chelms- 
ford. Delphi  to  Dracut.  from  Thebes  to 
Tewlfsbury,  from  Grevena  to  Oroton.  but  It 
Is  natural.  Hellenistic  civilization  nurtured 
Christianity  In  its  early  days — indeed  the 
first  Popes  were  of  Greco-Byzantine  extrac- 
tion 

No'hlng  strange  about  Hellenism  and 
Americanism.  (Indeed,  the  founding  fathers 
In  Ph  ladelphia  debated  whether  or  not  to 
make  Greek  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States  of  America.) 

Hellenic  and  American  civilization  are  In- 
termingled In  this  cosmopolitan  city  of  ours. 
Just  as  English,  French,  Polish.  Portuguese. 
Armenian.  Lithuanian,  Italian.  Lebanese. 
Jettlih  and  other  civilizations  are  part  of 
the  amalgam.  The  system  of  American  dem- 
ocracy, as  envisioned  by  Phllhellene  Thomas 
JefTerson  and  as  expounded  by  Lincoln  Roose- 
velt, Kennedy  and  others,  keeps  us  together, 
particu]£«'ly  at  this  time  when  a  prolonged 
war  10,000  miles  away  seems,  at  times,  to  be 
tearing  this  beloved  nation  of  all  of  us  apart. 

Democracy  Is  a  Greek  word. 

And  as  an  American  of  Greek  extraction 
I  cai^.   never  forget   It. 

Zhto  H  Ellas.  And  Forever  America  I 


OFFICER    GLEN    P.    FISHER 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  to  an  exception- 
ally moving  sermon  preached  as  a  eulogy 
by  Father  R.  Joseph  Etooley,  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  Church  in  Washington,  at  the 
March  15,  1971,  funeral  of  OfUcer  Glen 
P.  Fisher,  a  Washington  Metropolitan 
policeman  murdered  recently  in  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

Father  Dooley's  sermon  ready  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ser.\..jN  Ofticer  Glin  p.  Fisher,  St.  Fran- 
cis XAvncB  Chtirch,  March  IB.  1971 

Recently  at  a  sports  event,  there  was  the 
usual  pre-game  ceremony.  Including  the 
playing  of  our  National  Anthem  and  the 
raising  of  our  flag,  I  noticed  then,  as  I  had 
at  other  similar  events,  the  conduct  of  the 
crowd  •,vhlch,  to  me  seemed  a  microcosm 
of  the  American  people.  Most  stood  with 
rapt  attention  and  quiet  dignity,  observing 
with  pride  the  few  moments  dedicated  to 
patriousm.  Others  seemed  restless  during  the 
ceremony,  and  I  heard  grumblings  about 
"old  fashioned  patriotism"  and  the  propri- 
ety ol  this  ceremony  at  gatherings  of  this 
type.  And,  of  course,  there  were  also  the  ones 
wh>.  reftised  to  stand  or  remove  their  hats 
and  who  seemed  to  take  delight  in  their  ag- 
gravating conduct  and  obvious  bad  taste. 

Today,  we  honor  one  of  the  members  of 
that  number  whom  we  can  call  true  patriots. 
One  who  loved  his  flag,  his  country,  his  city, 
his  job.  and  his  family.  To  Officer  Glen  P. 
Plsher  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
naent.  patriotism  was  not  a  momentary  emo- 
tion, but  rather  the  steady  devotion  of  a 
lifetime.  He  put  country  and  his  city  ahead 
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of  himself.  For  what  other  reason  would  be 
have  stepped  into  a  darkened  hallway  in  an 
apartment  project  last  Wednesday  night  and 
ultimately  to  his  untimely  death. 

Officer  Plsher  performed  an  act  of  extreme 
heroism  equal  to  any  this  city  has  even  seen. 
He,  too,  had  a  dream.  He  had  a  zest  for  life 
and  love  for  his  fellow  man.  Armed  only  with 
a  search  warrant,  Issued  by  the  court,  he  was 
ruthlessly  gunned  down  by  a  calculating  and 
cowardly  hoodlum.  He  looked  forward  to  ad- 
vancement as  you  do.  His  goala  were  set  ex- 
tremely high.  What  is  Heroism?  Wliat  la 
Dedication?  A  youn^  officer  deciding  to  give 
up  his  dream  sc  you  and  I  might  have  ours. 

To  the  people  he  was  dedicated  to  pro- 
tect, he  was  Just  a  "cop."  He  was  21  years 
old,  an  ex-Marine,  a  Vietnam  war  veteran 
with  several  citations,  born  and  raised  in 
Southeast  Washington.  Glen  Plsher  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  police-style  of  living,  since 
his  father  served  on  the  D.C.  Police  PVarce 
before  htm.  He  was  a  good  son  and  brother, 
a  loving  husband  and  father,  and  a  wonder- 
ful Police  Officer.  He  was,  In  every  sense  of 
the  word,  an  outstanding  young  man — a  real 
credit  to  his  family  and  community.  He  was 
quiet  and  reflective — but  a  deep  person  when 
you  got  to  know  him. 

Yet  none  of  the  vast  majority  of  silent 
"fellow  citizens,"  whose  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities he  carried,  cared  very  much.  He  was 
lust  a  "cop"  to  them.  Not  a  fellow  human 
being;  not  a  person  with  normal  feelings  of 
pain  and  pride  and  anger:  not  someone  who 
would  have  preferred  a  quiet  sedate  family 
life — compared  to  his  life  as  an  undercover 
man.  Not  a  young  sorrowing  wife's  beloved 
husband.  Not  even  a  courageous  and  unselfish 
fellow  citizen  doing  his  duty,  and  theirs,  to 
uphold  the  law. 

You  know,  it  Is  growing  more  and  more 
difficult  to  Induce  young  men  in  this  coun- 
try to  enter  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 
Why  should  they? 

Read  the  newspapers.  Listen  to  the  radio. 
Watch  television.  There  is  a  firmly  established 
group  of  newscasters  and  reporters  who  regu- 
larly indoctrinate  you  with  the  anti-law 
enforcement  mania  of  our  times.  In  their 
subtle,  "completely  imp)erEonal."  but  degen- 
erating way,  they  are  chipping  away  at  the 
very  foundation  of  Americsin  democracy.  They 
routinely  suggest,  and  produce  alleged  "evi- 
dence" to  prove  that  policemen  represent  no 
one  but  themselves;  that  individual  officers 
are  sadistic  In  their  treatment  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime — who  are  always  "innocent." 
of  course,  or  "Justified"  In  breaking  the  law. 

"The  Heroes"  of  these  monsters  of  the 
media  are  the  criminals — because  "society 
made  them  so."  The  heroes  are  "the  users", 
"the  pushers",  the  narcotics  peddlers,  the 
rioters,  the  destructive  demonstrators,  never 
the  policemen!  He  is  the  villain. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that 
ours  is  a  "government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men".  Yet,  no  law  is  self-operative.  Enforce- 
ment IS  not  Inherent  In  the  words  of  any 
statute.  Men  enact  our  laws.  Men  Interpret 
and  apply  them  and  men  enforce  them  be- 
cause other  men  don't  obey  them. 

We  are  confused  by  Judges  who  strain  to 
Interpret  words  in  our  constitution,  which. 
for  almost  two  hundred  years,  have  seemed 
plain  enough;  but  now  are  said  to  have 
meanings  which  result  in  proven  criminals 
being  set  free  on  technicalities,  when  honest 
citizens  are  Increasingly  victimized  by  crime. 

The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran,  Chief 
Judge,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  recently 
stated:  "Constitutional  rights  are  proper  and 
necessary,  but  today  we  encounter,  all  too 
often,  cases  In  which  it  seems  that  the  con- 
cern of  some  courts  Is  greater  for  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  than  for  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety". Justice,  is  not  a  matter  of  expediency. 

Yet.    despite    all    these    conditions    Olen 
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Plsher.  ten  short  months  ago,  after  serving 
In  Vietnam.  Joined  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  He  entered  a  profession  which 
he  knew  involved  great  hazards  and  dedica- 
tion. He  did  it,  I  believe,  t>ecause  of  his  Palth 
in  God. 

His  untimely  death  haa  been  a  shock  to 
all  of  us.  Your  profession,  as  law-enforce- 
ment Officers,  is  truly  a  sacred  one.  You  have 
a  religious  and  sacred  responalbUlty  In  the 
performance  of  your  duties.  It  was  this  con- 
secration and  dedication  to  the  highest  Ideals 
of  your  profession  that  led  Glen  Plsher  Into 
a  remote  apartment  hallway  and  his  eventual 
death. 

It  now  remains  for  each  of  us  to  let  this 
tragedy  serve  to  draw  us  to  a  higher  dedica- 
tion of  our  own  lives,  and  a  willing  accept- 
ance of  responsibility. 

What  we  are  doing  today,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  do.  Pray  for  his  soul  and  for  his 
loved  ones  who  have  suffered  such  a  loea. 
Pray  that  God  will  find  him  worthy  of  the 
reward  for  which  he  lived  and  worked  and 
prayed.  Please  God.  history  will  hear  us  out, 
that  he  and  men  like  him  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  line  of  duty,  have  not  died  In 
vain.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Rev.  R.  Joseph  Doolzt, 

ChapUHn. 


PLAUDITS  TO  THE  ESSEX  COUNTY 
SECTION  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVISS 
Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Essex 
County  section  of  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  has  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  establishing  day-care  programs. 
A  successful  day-care  center  was  started 
by  them  in  Newark,  and  is  now  in  its  sec- 
ond year.  The  program  was  one  of  four 
pilot  programs,  and  was  cosponsored  by 
both  the  Essex  County  section  of  the 
National  Council  and  the  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center. 

Much  credit  for  this  program  goes  to 
Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  of  West  Orange, 
N.J.,  who  had  been  vice  president  of  com- 
munity services,  as  well  as  to  Mrs.  Harold 
Sterling,  also  of  West  Orange,  who  's 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  Essex  County  section. 

The  ladies  of  this  organization  have 
good  reason  *o  be  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishments. 

Thp  following  article,  which  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record,  is  taken  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  March 
31.  It  discusses  the  day-care  program  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

The  article  follows : 

Jewish  Women  Expanding  Child  Care 
(By  Irving  ^legel) 

Detroit. — What  began  ae  a  modest  effort 
by  a  national  women's  organization  to  help 
working  mothers  has  grown  into  a  small  net- 
work of  child  care  centers  throughout  the 
country — and  is  constantly  expanding. 

Delegates  attending  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  at  the  Detroit  Hilton  Hotel,  described 
today  In  Interviews  and  reports  the  problems 
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they  met  and  the  satisfactions  they  derived 
from  participating  In  their  organizations 
child  care  program. 

In  hospitals,  abandoned  storefronts,  build- 
ings and  church  basements  the  majority  of 
the  council's  100,000  members  are  engaged 
in  the  maintenance  of  50  Integrated  centers 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  Washington,  New  York.  Boston. 
Newark  and  other  cities.  They  forecast  today 
an  expansion  to  100  centers. 

"We  have,  focused  on  day  care  as  the  most 
effective  and  acceptable  way  for  our  members 
to  reach  into  the  inner  city  to  aid  deprived 
children  and  mothers  on  welfare,"  remarked 
Miss  Hannah  Stein,  the  councirs  executive 
director. 

SOME   MUNICIP.\L   AID 

The  council's  women,  with  some  financial 
aid  from  local  municipalities,  defray  the  ex- 
penses in  providing  hot  meals  and  supplying 
teachers  for  the  children.  The  volunteers, 
through  the  use  of  paid  experts,  also  give 
health  and  social  services  to  the  children. 

Delegates  reported  on  child  care  projects 
established  In  hospitals  across  the  country, 
where  the  children,  for  the  most  part,  are 
children  of  hospital  employes.  One  delegate 
said  that  these  projects  provided  a  "naturally 
integrated  group,  across  socio-economic  lines 
as  well  as  racial  lines — the  parents  run  the 
gamut  from  kitchen  help  and  orderlies  to 
nurse  and  doctor." 

Miss  Stein  said  that  "significantly  enough, 
our  centers  have  in  a  large  measure  over- 
come the  shortage  of  nurses,  nurses'  aides, 
laboratory  technicians,  kitchen  and  mainte- 
nance help  which  are  so  vitally  needed  In  our 
medical  Institutions." 

Miss  Stein  said.  "We  feel  we  are  doing 
something  to  help  the  mother  who  wants  to 
work  to  do  so  without  neglecting  her  chil- 
dren." 

The  council's  membership,  organized  in 
over  300  sections  and  units  throughout  the 
country,  is  conducting  a  nationwide  study 
to  describe  the  means  by  which  voung  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  are  being  cared 
for  and  the  extent  of  the  need  for  dav  care. 

The  findings  wUl  be  embodied  in  a  report 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Keyserling,  former  head  of  the 
women's  bureau  of  the  United  States  Deoart- 
ment  of  Labor. 

Speaking  here  today  at  a  special  session, 
Mrs.  Keyserling  said  that  the  "future  of  our 
children  and  the  future  of  our  societv  are 
in  Jeopardy  t>ecause  of  the  neglect  of  millions 
of  children." 

In  stressing  the  need  for  child  day  care 
centers,  Mrs.  Keyserling  reported  that  six 
minion  children  under  the  age  of  6  have 
mothers  who  work  and  that  three  million 
children  under  the  age  of  6  live  "in  poverty." 


ERIE    COUNTY   SESQUICENTENNIAL 
HONORS  EDWARD  A.  RATH,  SR. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  sesqui- 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
Erie  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
On  this  date.  150  years  ago — April  2, 
1821 — Erie  County  was  officially  sepa- 
rated from  Niagara  County.  In  honor  of 
this  event  a  celebration  is  being  held  to- 
morrow at  Buffalo,  the  county  seat,  and  a 
county  office  building,  recently  construct- 
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ed.  is  to  be  dedicated  in  memory  of  the 
first  county  executive,  Edward  A.  Rath, 
Sr.  It  is  a  grand  event,  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  a  people  with  vital  concern  for 
traditional  values  attaching  to  their 
county  and  their  State. 

Erie  County  and  Buffalo,  the  county 
seat,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  major 
events  of  American  history,  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  War  of  1812,  Buffalo 
served  fts  a  mustering  place  for  troops, 
and  British  and  American  Armies 
marched  and  countermarched  through 
the  county  on  numerous  occasions.  The 
fii'st  steamboat  on  the  Great  Lakes,  en- 
titled "Walk-on-the-Water"  was  con- 
structed at  Buffalo,  in  1819.  The  Erie 
Canal,  opened  in  1825,  brought  trade  and 
prosperity  on  a  new  scale,  and  manufac- 
turing appeared.  Ironworks  were  soon 
established,  in  company  with  a  steam- 
engine  company,  grain  elevator,  stone 
and  holloware  factories,  a  nail  factory, 
a  silversmithy,  a  brass  and  bell  foundry, 
plants  making  mirrors  and  picture 
frames,  porcelain  bathtubs,  millstones, 
soap,  and  candles — anc  almost  every 
other  necessity  and  extravagance  of  the 
period. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  1850's,  Buffalo  was  expected 
to  lose  her  position  as  queen  of  northern 
commerce,  founded  a^  it  was  on  canal 
traffic.  But  this  did  npt  occur.  Trade  with 
the  expanding  Wesa  grew  rapidly  dur- 
ing and  following  the  Civil  War.  and 
Buffalo  became  one  of  the  gi-eat  grain 
and  livestock  markets  of  the  world.  At- 
tracted by  existing  markets  and  estab- 
lished trade  routes,  the  railroad  com- 
panies converged  on  Buffalo,  which  at 
once  became  a  railroad  center.  By  1950 
it  was  the  second  largest  railroad  center 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that  I 
have  taken  recent  action  to  keep  Buf- 
falo as  one  of  America's  leading  rail- 
road centers.  Our  efforts  to  expand  Rail- 
pax  passenger  operations  has  resulted  in 
tremendous  support  in  the  Congress  and 
at  the  State  level  and  I  am  optimistic 
about  Buffalo's  railroad  future. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  new  eco- 
nomic resource,  electricity,  was  created 
by  the  harnessing  of  Niagara  Falls,  with 
a  potential  of  11  million  horsepower 
available  at  low  rates,  and  Buffalo  in- 
dustry- entered  on  a  new  era  of  expan- 
sion. World  Wars  I  and  n  brought  new 
industries,  especially  the  manufacture  of 
dyes  and  airplanes.  By  recent  count,  the 
population  of  Erie  Coimty  had  climbed 
to  a  high  level  of  1,113.000,  and,  in  Buf- 
falo alone,  to  463,000. 

The  astonishing  record  of  Erie  County 
has  rendered  her  a  leader  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Northeast,  almost  from  the 
very  beginning  of  her  mimicipal  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hail  that 
record,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  progressive  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  dedication  cere- 
mony evokes  a  sympathetic  sigh  for  the 
honored  citizen.  Unlike  other  dedication 
ceremonies,  together  we  mark  tomorrow 
both  a  birthday  for  the  county  as  well 
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as  the  worthy  achievements  of  a  devot- 
ed pioneer  in  governmental  cooperation. 

Erie  County  celebrates  iU  sesquicen- 
tennial  with  a  feeling  of  exuberant  pride 
while    together    we    commemorate   the 
cherished  memory  of  Edward  A    Rath 
Sr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Rath  was  bom 
April  17,  1907;  died  October  28,  1968,  and 
was  the  son  of  August  W,  Rath,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Buffalo  Fire  Department. 
He  was  educated  at  Masten  Park  High 
School   and  Hurst  Business  School. 

Although  Ed  Rath  started  as  an  ofBce 
boy,  he  went  on  to  own  and  operate  his 
own  successful  insurance  and  real  estate 
company.  He  was  active  in  municipal 
and  coimty  government  before  becoming 
comaty  executive;  a  post  to  which  he 
was  elected  for  three  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
excerpts  from  a  Buffalo  Evening  News 
article  concerning  Mr.  Rath: 

Mr.  Rath  recognized  in  recent  years  that 
the  tim^  had  come  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  metropolitan  relations  in  Erie 
County.  This  was  reflected  In  his  appoint- 
ment of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Inter- 
municipal  Affairs.  He  was  cautious,  but  not 
a  standpatter;  economical,  but  not  par- 
slmonius;  sensitive  to  criticism,  but  not 
afraid  of  controversy.  He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered among  the  outstanding  leaders  and 
builders  of  Erie  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  confront  and  to  solve 
the  challenges  of  today,  every  commu- 
nity requires  the  sincere  dedication  and 
the  personal  sacrifice  of  inspired  leader- 
ship. Although  the  policies  and  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  touch  upon 
the  lives  of  every  citizen,  it  is  really  the 
local  ]e\'els  of  government  that  must  im- 
mediately effect  the  implementation  of 
every  goal. 

Under  the  far-sighted  direction  of  Ed- 
ward A.  Rath,  Sr.,  our  county  govern- 
ment was  laimched  into  a  new  era  of  col- 
lective cooperation  and  beneficial  as- 
sociation with  all  levels  of  government, 
as  it  does  today  under  B.  John  Tutuska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  fir<:t  executive  to 
preside  over  the  consolidated  county  gov- 
ernment, Edward  A.  Rath,  Sr.,  developed 
this  new  county  government  into  a  model 
of  efficiency  and  integrity. 

So  this  county  office  building  has  been 
appropriately  dedicated  to  the  honored 
memory  of  our  fellow  citizen,  and  my 
good  friend.  The  building  itself  is  a  spa- 
cious, white,  and  bold  symbol  of  remark- 
able achievement*  It  will  remain  a  sig- 
nificant reminder  of  the  past  accomplish- 
ments and  the  creative  progress  of  our 
county  under  the  patient  guidance  of 
Edward  A.  Rath,  Sr. 


DORN  INTRODUCES  SPORTS 
BROADCAST  BILL 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked 
and  amazed  by  the  blackout  on  home 
radio  and  television  for  the  recent  heavy- 
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weight  title  fight.  This  home  blackout — 
while  the  promoters  of  the  closed  circuit 
broadcast  were  raking  in  fantastic 
profits — has  angered  many  Americans. 
This  was  a  flagrant  abuse  of  Govern- 
ment-regulated broadcast  rights  which 
must  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

The  home  blackout  was  a  breach  of 
faith  with  millions  of  Americans  who 
had  purchased  TV  and  radio  receivers 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  en- 
joy free  home  reception  of  publicly 
broadcast  sporting  events. 

We  now  hear  threats  that  future  super 
bowls  will  be  broadcast  solely  over  closed 
circuit.  Conceivably  even  the  great  col- 
legiate games  such  as  the  Rose  Bowl, 
Sugar  Bowl  and  Cotton  Bowl  would  be 
blacked-out  to  home  viewers. 

Today  I  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  in  introducing 
legislation  aimed  at  this  problem,  for 
this  bill  would  require  that  broadcast 
rights  for  all  general  interest  sporting 
events  be  offered  first  to  stations  or  net- 
works that  broadcast  without  charge  to 
home  viewers.  This  bill  would  give  the 
right  of  first  refusal  to  the  broadcasters 
which  reach  home  viewers.  This  would 
not  deny  a  fair  financial  return  to  pro- 
moters, since  the  various  networks  would 
still  compete  for  broadcast  rights.  But, 
more  important,  it  would  protect  the 
rights  of  millions  of  Americans  to  public 
interest  broadcasting. 


A  "SICK"   AMERICAN   SPEAKS   OUT 


.     HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  "WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  tired  of  those  who  only 
want  to  tear  down  our  coimtry  and  the 
following  remarks  by  Pat  Michaels  of 
radio  station  KGO,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
before  the  policeman-fireman  awards 
breakfast  in  Oakland  eloquently  express 
this  point. 

Under  maanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mr.  Michaels'  remarks  in  the  Record: 
A  "Sick"  American  Speaks  Oirr 

I  an;  sick  .  .  .  and  there  are  those  who 
claim  that  ours  is  a  "sick"  society.  That 
our  country  is  sick,  our  government  is  sick, 
that  we  are  sick. 

Well,  maybe  they're  right.  I  submit  that 
maybe  I  am  sick  .  .  .  and  maybe  you  are  too. 

I  am  sick  of  having  policemen  ridiculed 
and  called  "pigs"  while  cop  killers  are  hailed 
as  some  kind  of  folk  hero. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  religion  is 
the  opiate  of  the  people  .  .  .  but  marijuana 
should  be   legalized. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  pornography 
Is  the  right  of  a  free  press  .  .  .  but  freedom 
of  the  press  does  not  include  being  able  to 
read  a  bible  on  school  grounds. 

ANARCHISTS    CANONIZED 

I  am  sick  of  commentators  and  columnlBts 
canonizing  anarchists,  revolutlonlsta  and 
criminal  rapists  but  condemning  law  en- 
forcement if  It  brings  such  criminals  to  Jus- 
tice. 
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I  am  sick  of  paying  more  and  more  taxes  to 
build  schools  while  I  see  some  faculty  mem- 
bers encouraging  students  to  tear  them  down. 

I  am  sick  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
turn  criminals  loose  on  society — whUe  other 
decisions  try  to  take  the  means  of  protecting 
my  home  and  family  away. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  policemen  are  mad 
dogs  who  should  not  have  guns — but  that 
criminals  who  use  guns  to  rob,  maim  and 
murder  should  be  understood  and  helped 
back  into  society. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  It  is  wrong  to  use 
napalm  to  end  a  war  overseas  .  .  .  but  if  It's  a 
bomb  or  molotov  cocktail  at  home,  I  must 
understand  the  provocations. 

I  am  sick  of  not  being  able  to  take  my 
family  to  a  movie  unless  I  want  them  exposed 
to  nudity,  homosexuality  and  the  glorifica- 
tion of  narcotics. 

I  am  sick  of  pot  smoking  entertainers  del- 
uging me  with  their  condemnation  of  my 
moral  standards  on  late  night  television. 

I  am  sick  of  riots,  marches,  protests,  dem- 
onstrations, confrontations,  and  the  other 
mob  temper  tantrums  of  people  Intellec- 
tually Incapable  or  working  within  the  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  sick  of  hearing  the  same  phrases,  the 
same  slick  slogans,  the  pat  patois  of  people 
who  must  chant  the  same  things  like  zombies 
because  they  haven't  the  capacity  for  verba- 
lizing thought. 

I  am  sick  of  reading  so-called  modern 
literature  with  Its  kinship  to  what  I  used  to 
read  on  the  walls  of  public  toilets. 

I  am  sick  of  those  who  say  I  owe  them 
this  or  that  because  of  the  sins  of  my  fore- 
fathers—when I  have  looked  down  both  ends 
of  a  gun  barrel  to  defend  their  rights,  their 
liberties  and  their  families. 

I  am  sick  of  cynical  attitudes  toward 
patriotism.  I  am  sick  of  politicians  with  no 
backbones. 

I  am  sick  of  permissiveness. 

I  am  sick  of  the  dirty,  the  foul  mouthed, 
the  unwashed. 

I  am  sick  of  the  decline  in  personal  hon- 
esty, personal  Integrity  and  human  sincerity. 

And  most  of  all,  I  am  sick  of  being  told 
I'm  sick.  And,  I'm  sick  of  being  told  my 
country  is  sick — when  we  have  the  greatest 
nation  man  has  ever  brought  forth  on  the 
face^  of  the  earth.  And  fully  50  per  cent  of 
the  people  on  the  face  of  this  earth  would 
willingly  trade  places  with  the  most  deprived 
the  most  underprivileged  amongst  us. 

Yes.  I  may  be  sick.  But,  if  I  am  only  sick, 
I  can  get  well.  And.  I  can  help  my  society  get 
well.  And,  I  can  help  my  country  get  well. 

Take  note,  you  in  high  places.  You  will 
not  find  me  under  a  placard.  You  will  not 
see  me  take  to  the  streets.  You  will  not  find 
me  throwing  a  rock  or  a  bomb.  You  will  not 
find  me  ranting  to  wild  eyed  mobs. 

ANGER  AND   INDIGNATION 

But  you  wUl  find  me  at  work  within  my 
community.  You  will  find  me  expressing  my 
anger  and  indignation  In  letters  to  your  po- 
litical office.  • 

You  will  find  me  canceling  my  subscription 
to  your  periodical  the  next  time  it  condones 
criminal  acts  or  advertises  filth. 

You  will  find  me  speaking  out  in  support 
of  those  people  and  those  institutions  which 
contribute  to  the  elevation  of  society  and  not 
Its  destruction.  You  wlU  find  me  contribut- 
ing my  time  and  my  personal  Influence  to 
helping  churches,  hospitals,  charities  and 
those  other  volunteer  backbones  of  America 
which  have  shown  the  true  spirit  of  this 
country's  determination  to  ease  pain,  elim- 
inate hunger  and  generate  brotherhood. 

But,  most  of  all,  you'll  find  me  at  the  poll- 
ing place.  There,  you'll  hear  the  thunder  of 
the  common  man.  There,  you'll  see  us  cast 
our  vote  .  .  .  for  an  America  where  people 
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can  walk  the  streets  without  fear  ...  for  aa 
America  where  our  children  will  be  educated 
and  not  indoctrinated  ...  for  an  America  of 
brotherhood  and  understanding  ...  for  an 
America  no  longer  embarrassed  to  speak  its 
motto  "In  God  we  trust." 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  E.  BENSTEAD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  l,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Victor  E.  Benstead,  one  of  the 
outstanding  citizens  of  Torrance,  Calif., 
and  a  12-year  veteran  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, passed  away  on  March  15  as  a  result 
of  a  heart  attack  suffered  at  his  home 
at  the  age  of  78. 

Mr.  Benstead  was  first  elected  to  the 
Torrance  City  Clouncil  in  1952  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  until  1964.  Prior  to  his 
election,  he  had  served  on  the  Torrance 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  6' 2  years, 
including  5  years  as  chairman. 

The  city  council  and  citizens  of  Tor- 
rance paid  great  tribute  to  the  uncom- 
promising service  which  Victor  Benstead 
gave  to  his  community  by  naming  the 
municipal  swimming  pool  after  him  while 
he  was  still  hving.  The  "Victor  E.  Ben- 
stead Plunge"  will  continue  to  keep  his 
name  before  the  community  as  an  ex- 
ample of  dedicated  service  for  manv 
years,  while  providing  healthy  recrea- 
tional activities  for  numerous  genera- 
tions of  Torrance  residents. 

A  native  Califomian.  Mr.  Benstead 
had  lived  in  the  South  Bay  area  since 
he  was  9  months  old  and  first  moved  to 
Torrance  in  1921  at  the  age  of  28  just 
shortly  after  the  city  was  Incorporated 
Throughout  his  adult  life,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  service  to  his  community  and 
to  progressive  improvement  of  the  city. 

While  serving  on  the  city  council,  Mr 
Benstead  adopted  as  his  guiding  prin- 
ciple the  concept  of  assuring  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  city  and  its  citizens 
eEu;h  time  he  cast  his  vote.  He  often  pro- 
claimed that  his  goal  and  his  creed  as  a 
cooincilman  was  to  "call  the  decisions  a.s 
I  see  them,  without  any  Indication  from 
anybody  else.  I  won't  be  influenced.  I 
won't  take  orders  from  anybody." 

Throughout  his  career  in  business  and 
in  public  service,  Mr.  Benstead  enjoyed 
the  close  support  of  his  wife,  Gladys.  In 
addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by 
two  daughters,  Mrs,  Jane  D.  Byk  and 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Banks,  both  of  Torrance; 
three  brothers,  George  of  San  Jose,  Leo 
of  Escondldo,  and  Merle  of  Auburn;  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  May  Johnson  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Mrs.  PrlsciUa  Reginald  of  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Benstead  is  also  survived  by  three 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 

The  city  of  Torrance  has  lost  a  great 
and  revered  civic  leader,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  a  moment  of  silent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Victor  E. 
Benstead. 


XUM 
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ARMY  MEDIA  BLITZ.  AS  SEEN  BY 
BUCHWALD  AND  HOPPE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
of  our  foremost  humorists.  Art  Buchwald 
and  Art  Hoppe,  have  found  inspiration 
in  the  Army's  dead-serious  campaign  to 
win  over  young  America  with  a  $10.6 
million  advertising  blitz  on  television 
and  radio. 

Not  everybody  thinks  what  the  Army 
is  doing  is  funny,  of  course,  but  Messrs. 
Hoppe  and  Buchwald  manage  to  point 
out  some  of  the  more/ludicrous  aspects 
of  this  unprecedented'' blitz. 

I  personally  would  prefer  that  the 
Army,  and  all  other  public  agencies,  con- 
tinue to  limit  their  messages  to  the  time 
that  has  always  been  provided  without 
charge  by  broadcasters  for  such  public 
service  pronouncements. 

Once  Government  becomes  a  paying 
customer,  the  temptation  to  try  to  in- 
fluence program  content  could  be  sub- 
stantially Increased. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  both  columns  make 
good  reading,  and  I  am  pleased  to  include 
them  at  this  point  with  my  remarks. 
Join  thi  Admen  and  See  the  Abmt 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

As  you  know,  the  Army's  spending  $10.6 
million  of  our  money  telling  us  what  a  great 
Army  It  U  and  how  we  ought  to  Join  It. 

Sixteen  advertising  agencies  bid  for  the 
account.  The  winner  came  up  with  such  slo- 
gans as  "Today's  Ariny  Wants  to  Join  You" 
and  "The  Army  Can  Take  Your  Hobby  and 
Turn  It  Into  a  Career."  Plus  lota  of  radio 
Jlnglea. 

One  of  the  losers.  It  can  now  be  revealed, 
waa  Nattering  &  Snlth.  This  agency  was  re- 
cently cited  under  the  new  Truth  In  Adver- 
tising laws  for  claiming  that  Old  Grand- 
maw's  Bourbon  cured  athlete's  foot,  when 
tELken  Internally. 

Being  on  probation  has  understandably 
made  Nattering  &  Snlth  somewhat  nervous 
when  it  comee  to  truth  In  advertising.  Un- 
fortunately, this  affected  the  agency's  pro- 
posed campaign  for  the  Army. 

Scene:  The  Pentagon  ofBces  of  Gen.  Syd- 
ney (Old  Blood  "n"  Guts)  Zapp.  one  of  the 
toughest  camjjalgners  In  the  Army  Advertis- 
ing Corps.  Enter  Nattering  &  Snlth,  bearing 
portfolloe. 

Nattering:  I  think  we've  put  together  Just 
what  you  want,  general.  See?  Here's  this 
sexy  babe  with  a  come-hither  look  and  the 
slogan  on  which  we  center  the  whole  cam- 
paign: "Hey,  There.  Killer,  You  Want  the 
Anny" 

Oen.  Zapp   (surprised) ;  Killer? 

Snlth:  Right!  We  appeal  to  the  killer  In- 
stinct. You'll  get  the  kind  of  recruits  you 
want — Instinctive  klll»8. 

The  general  (frowning)  :  Look  here,  boys, 
I've  served  In  a  hundred  campaigns  and 
never  once  did  we  use  words  like  "kill," 
"killer"  or  "kUled." 

Nattering:  Granted.  But  that  waa  before 
the  FTC  started  cracking  down  on  truth  In 
advertising.  The  truth  Is,  general,  that  the 
prime  function  of  any  army  Is  to  kill  people 
when  the  need  arises^ — the  more  the  better. 

Snlth  (eagerly)  :  Listen  to  this  Jingle  we've 
whipped  up,  sir.  We'll  get  the  Andrews  Sla- 
ters to  sing  It: 
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"It's  so  thrilling, 

So  splne-chllllng. 

So  deeply  self-fvtlfllUng 

To  legally  go  kllUng— 

Join  today's  killer  Army  today!" 

Nattering  (pouring  U  on):  Or  this,  gen- 
eral: 

"Get  yourself  some  bullets. 
Get  yourself  a  gun. 
Join  our  klUer  Army 
Par  unrestricted  fun" 

The  General  (angrily^  Now,  hold  on! 
We're  thinking  more  alori?  the  lines  of  edu- 
cational opportunity.  A  slogan  like:  "The 
Army  Can  Take  Your  Hobby  and  Turn  It 
Into  a  Career!" 

Snlth:  Right!  We've  got  a  30-second  TV 
spot.  Shows  this  Jack-the-Rlpper  type  with 
a  big  knife  prowling  these  dark  alleys.  Then 
we  hit  'em  with  your  slogan:  "The  Army 
Can  Take  Your  Hobby  and  .  .  ." 

The  general  (furious)  :  Look,  you  bone- 
heads.  You  can't  mention  killing.  It  puts 
the  notion  In  any  potential  recruit's  head 
that  he  Just  might  get  killed. 

Nattering:  Oh.  we've  given  that  a  lot  of 
thought,  general.  We  fig\ire  the  only  way  you 
can  get  this  10.6  million  campaign  past  the 
FTC  is  to  put  a  simple  disclaimer  In  every  ad. 

The  General:   What  disclaimer? 

Nattering  &  Snlth  (together) :  "Caution: 
Joining  the  Army  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your 
Health." 

So  It's  little  wonder  Nattering  &  Snlth 
lost  the  account  to  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son.  The 
latter's  winning  campaign  suggests  that  the 
Army  is  a  lovely  place  to  learn  all  about 
woodworking,  bird  photography  and  stuff 
like  that. 

All  that  remains  to  be  seen  is  what  the 
FTC  Is  going  to  do  about  it. 

Selling    or    the    MiLixARy — By    Television 

Advertising 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

The  Army  has  launched  a  $10.6  million  TV 
and  radio  recruiting  cami>algn.  As  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  Indicated,  this  could  make 
the  U.S.  Army  one  of  the  biggest  prime-time 
advertisers  on  television. 

The  announcement  has  the  U.S.  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Air  Force  boiling  mad,  as  they 
are  dependent  on  the  networks  for  showing 
their  commercials  gratis,  usually  at  one 
o'clock  In  the  morning.  Just  before  they  play 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

It  has  to  follow  that  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  will  soon  have  advertising  budgets  as 
well,  and  pretty  sop^i  we'll  have  an  adver- 
tising war  on  TVMihe  likes  of  which  we 
haven't  seen  since  the  soap  companies  added 
enzymes  to  their  phosphates. 

Since  Madison  Avenue  now  plays  such  a 
large  part  In  electing  our  politicians,  It's  only 
right  that  they  have  a  say  about  our  defense. 

I  can  Just  see  the  advertising  agency  mak- 
ing a  pitch  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  account. 

"General,  the  Army  Is  selling  education, 
the  Navy's  selling  travel  and  the  Marine  Corps 
is  selling  patriotism.  We  have  to  come  up 
with  something  else." 

"But  what  Is  left?"  a  four-star  general  In 
charge  of  advertising  asks. 

The  agency  man  noias  up  a  large  poeier: 
"Get  High  In  the  Air  Force." 

The  general  says,  "Are  you  sure  that  will 
attract  young  aviators?" 

"That's  Just  the  opener,  general.  Here's 
the  Idea  for  a  commercial.  We  show  a  dogface 
In  a  muddy  foxhole  eating  a  can  of  corned 
beef.  Then  we  show  a  sailor  swaoblng  down 
the  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  all  by  himself. 
Then  we  cut  to  a  Marine,  shouider-deep  in 
water,  coming  out  on  the  beach,  and  then 
show  an  Air  Force  oflBcer. 

"Flying  a  plane?"  the  general  asks. 
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"No,  dammit.  He's  walking  down  Sunaet 
Boulevard  with  a  girl  on  each  arm.  -nie 
voice-over  says,  'If  you  like  corned  beef,  jola 
the  Army.  If  you  like  mopping  decks,  sign 
up  with  the  Navy.  If  you  enjoy  waliilng  la 
water  with  a  full  pack.  Join  the  Marines. ' 

"Then  we  pan  to  the  two  girls  again,  and 
the  voice  says,  'The  Air  Force  has  a  better 
Idea.' 

"Isn't  that  a  little  blatant?"  the  general 
asks. 

"General,  you  run  your  bombing  m:s.slon8 
and  let  me  run  my  advertising  campaigns." 

"I  don't  know,"  the  general  says  'Tht 
Army  may  not  like  it." 

"Does  Hertz  like  Avis?  Does  Crest  like  Col- 
gate? Does  Pepto-Blsmol  like  Alka  Seltzer? 
General,  this  Isn't  war  we're  talking  about 
now.  This  Is  serious  business.  All  right,  80 
you  don't  like  that  commercial  what  about 
this  one? 

"We  show  a  mother  holding  her  head.  Her 
18-year-old  son  comes  In  with  a  transistor 
radio  blaring  out  rock  music.  The  mother 
shouts.  'Will  you  turn  that  radio  off!'  Her 
friend  from  next  door  walks  In.  'Clara,  you're 
nervous  and  short-tempered.  Here  Is  what 
you  need.'  She  hands  her  a  folder,  and  we 
zoom  In  on  It.  It  says  on  the  cover.  If  your 
children  give  you  a  headache,  make  them 
Join  the  Air  FVsrce.'  " 

The  general  says,  "Holy  smokes,  that's  a 
bit  rough." 

The  agency  man  says,  "What  do  you  want, 
good  airmen  or  good  taste?" 

"Well.  I  guess  you  know  your  buslnesa," 
the  general  says. 

"Now,  I've  got  a  surprise  for  you  I've  come 
up  with  a  slogan  that  will  knock  em  dead. 
Are  you  ready?" 

The  agency  man  takes  out  a  large  poster, 
flips  It  over  and  printed  In  large  letters  over 
a  B-52  airplane  are  the  words:  "From  the 
people  who  gave  you  a  clean  hydrogen  bomb." 


BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  NEW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  I,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  again  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  many  brave  Byelorussians  who  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom for  their  homeland.  Just  last  week 
these  dedicated  people  celebrated  that 
one  brief  moment  in  1918  when  the  Byel- 
orussian National  Council  declared  in- 
dependence, ending  nearly  3y2  centuries 
of  foreign  domination.  The  Byelorussians 
were  only  able  to  enjoy  their  freedom  for 
a  few  short  months  before  their  sover- 
eignty was  crushed,  as  happened  to  many 
sister  nations,  by  the  fist  of  the  Red 
Army. 

Today,  the  Byelorussian  people  live 
under  a  Communist  regime  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Throughout  their  history,  the  Byel- 
orussian people  have  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  their  national 
identity,  their  cultural  identity,  and 
more  Important,  the  knowledge  of  what 
it  is  to  be  free  and  the  desire  for  this 
freedom. 

History  has  proved  that  no  dictator- 
ship has  ever  succeeded  in  holding  a  peo- 
ple in  bondage  forever.  The  time  will 
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come  once  again  when  the  Byelorussians 
vcill  live  in  a  free  nation.  Until  that  time, 
I  can  assure  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  that  America  will  not  forget 
their  plight  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
support  and  pray  for  that  moment  In 
history  when  justice  and  freedom  reign 
and  the  people  of  Byelorussia  again  have 
their  independence. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  difiQcult  for  many  of  us  In 
Congress  to  comprehend  the  paradox 
which  now  exists  in  this  coimtry :  despite 
massive  unmet  needs  in  our  urban  and 
rural  areas,  millions  of  Americans  are 
without  work.  The  irony  is  that  while 
we  have  the  resources,  the  problems  re- 
main unsolved.  As  our  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  deteriorate,  thousands  of  men 
stand  idle  in  the  Puget  Soimd  area ;  as  the 
housing  shortage  becomes  critical,  hun- 
dreds of  skilled  technicians  and  engineers 
Join  the  welfare  rolls. 

On  the  day  when  the  other  body  is 
scheduled  to  consider  S.  31  to  provide 
temporary  public  service  employment, 
the  Washington  Post  stressed  that  the 
unemployment  crisis  "calls  for  emergency 
help  from  the  Federal  Government.  Con- 
gress ought  to  furnish  it  without  delay." 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  3613,  similar  In 
effect  to  S.  31.  The  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  after  5  days  of  hearings  will 
soon  take  up  this  legislation  In  executive 
session.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
study  the  concept  of  public  service  em- 
ployment as  an  emergency  measure 
which  requires  our  immediate  attention. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Emergency  Employment  Act 

The  Senate  Is  schediUed  today  to  take  up 
an  emergency  measure  designed  to  put  some 
$150,000  unemployed  persons  to  work  in  vital 
state  and  mumclpal  public  Jobs.  The  bill  is 
cosponsored  by  34  senators  and  endorsed  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  and  a  good  many  other  estimable 
public  bodies.  Every  consideration  of  logic 
and  necessity  seems  to  support  It  as  well. 

Two  parallel  developments  that  have  taken 
place  In  almost  every  major  city  of  the  coim- 
try dictate  emergency  action.  One  Is  a  sharp 
rise  In  unemployment  which  has  created  a 
crisis  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  urban 
families.  The  other  is  a  drop  in  the  revenues 
available  to  city  governments  restUtlng  In  a 
drastic  cutback  of  vital  municipal  services; 
and  this  operates,  of  course,  to  aggravate  the 
hardships  suffered  by  the  unemployed.  Fund 
shortages  have  resulted  in  xmflUed  Jobs  in 
the  face  of  eager  but  idle  workers.  Mayor 
D'Alesandro  of  Baltimore  summed  It  all  up 
graphically  enough  In  testimony  recently  be- 
lore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

Tne  Jobs  are  there  In  Baltimore.  Our  pro- 
bation officers  are  handling  the  highest  work- 
^  '"^  '^®  history  of  the  administration 
01  Justice  In  our  city.  We  have  a  municipal 
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hospital,  one  of  the  finest  In  the  country,  yet 
the  amount  of  relgstered  nurses,  the  amount 
of  nurses'  aides  that  are  servicing  the  various 
floors  are  at  a  minimum.  We  pride  ourselves 
on  being  the  showcase  In  urban  renewal  and 
housing  and  redevelopment;  yet  In  the  con- 
servation areas  we  cannot  move  beyond  the 
central  business  district  or  the  little  neigh- 
borhoods that  serve  as  the  core  around  It, 
because  of  lack  of  Inspectors.  The  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  waiting  rolls  of  com- 
petent, eligible  people  who  can  fill  the  Jobs. 
The  work  Is  there.  The  Jobs  are  there.  We 
have  the  plans.  We  don't  have  the  financial 
resources  to  follow  through. 

Mayor  after  mayor  came  before  the  com- 
mittee to  report  the  same  paradox.  County 
Executive  John  Spellman  of  King  County, 
Washington,  said:  "The  displacement  which 
has  occurred  In  the  Puget  Sound  area  leaves 
us  with  the  worst  national  resource  waste 
In  our  nation's  history.  Talented  men  and 
women,  superbly  trained,  highly  productive, 
with  a  desire  to  work  and  to  contribute  to 
the  nation's  economy,  sit  idle." 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  would 
put  many  of  these  people  to  work  by  fund- 
ing public  service  emploj^ment  programs  In 
such  fields  as  environmental  quality,  health 
care,  public  safety,  education,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  maintenance  of  parks. 
streets  and  other  public  facilities,  conserva- 
tion, beautlflcatlon  and  other  aspects  of 
community  Improvement.  It  would  authorize 
appropriations  up  to  1750  million  through 
June  30,  1072,  and  a  billion  dollars  for  fiscal 
year  1973  to  be  provided  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  upon  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Last  December.  President  Nixon  vetoed  an 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act  which  em- 
bodied a  permanent  public  service  employ- 
ment program.  The  proposal  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  Is  temporary  in  character,  with 
no  more  than  a  two-year  duration;  but 
the  administration  Is  opposed  to  It  anyway, 
asking  Congress  Instead  to  take  up  Its  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  bill.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  revenue  sharing,  Its  highly  contro- 
versial character  makes  It  unlikely  to  win 
congressional  approval  In  time  to  be  of  much 
service  to  the  crlBls-pressed  cities  or  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  city-dwellers  now 
out  of  work.  The  emergency  calls  for  emer- 
gency help  from  the  federal  government. 
Congress  ought  to  furnish  It  without  delay. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MADISON  PAY  BOYCE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  pay  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Msuiison  Pay  Boyce, 
chief  bUl  clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who  passed  away  Tuesday 
last. 

Madison  Pay  Boyce  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man, a  patriotic  American  and  a  sincere 
and  dedicated  servant  of  the  House.  He 
began  his  public  service  career  in  1950  in 
the  bill  clerk's  office  and  rose  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  chief  bill  clerk 
which  he  held  imtil  his  untimely  passing. 
He  served  well  and  faithfully. 

Mswllson  Boyce  was  genial,  personable, 
and  able,  and  will  be  greatly  missed.  I 
want  to  take  this  means  of  extending  to 
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Mrs.  Boyce  and  other  members  of  the 
family  an  expression  of  my  deepest  and 
most  sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement. 


LAND  USE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  Nrw  JXBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
are  aware  of  the  great  debate  going  on 
over  land  use  in  the  United  States. 

Because  I  believe  that  we  must  all  un- 
derstand this  important  subject  and 
problem  fully,  I  hereby  place  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Alvln 
E.  Gershen,  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  recent 
.ioint  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities  and  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Planning  Officials. 

Mr.  Gershen  is  an  expert  in  the  fields 
of  municipal  planning,  urban  renewal, 
housing,  and  engineering.  Mr.  Grershen's 
address  follows: 

Address  Delivered  by  Altin  E.  Gershen 

We  meet  here  today  to  discuss  an  idea — the 
Idea  that  sensible,  responsible,  and  reason- 
able men  can  work  out  a  pattern  for  living 
together  In  the  most  crowded  state  In  the 
nation. 

It  is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come,  not  be- 
cause we  are  idealists  who  want  to  do  the 
right  thing  but  because  we  are  realists  and 
have  to  do  what  must  be  done. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  need. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  land  reform.  And  If  we 
do  not  work  It  out  through  legislation  it  will 
be  Imposed  on  us  by  Judicial  flat — and  fail- 
ing that  by  the  outrage  and  the  need  of 
people. 

The  people  need  land.  Land  to  live  on  and 
raise  families.  Land  to  walk  on,  play  on  and 
enjoy.  Land  to  work  on. 

And  we  are  not  giving  it  to  them — or  at 
least  not  enough  of  them.  And  we  thus  deny 
them  homes  and  Jobs  and  demean  the  quality 
of  their  lives.  You  know  and  I  know  that 
people  wont  stand  for  this  forever. 

So  let  us  talk  about  New  Jersey  Senate 
Bin  803,  the  controversial  and  much  mis- 
understood Land  Use  Development  Act. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  I  think  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  m  S-803  will  make  good 
legislation.  The  bUl  Is  far  from  perfect  tech- 
nically and  fair  from  adequate  In  terms  of 
today's  problems.  But  thoughtful,  useful  and 
most  Important,  necessary.  And  hopefully, 
politically  saleable.  Passage  of  a  bill  embody- 
ing these  principles  won't  end  our  land  prob- 
lems. Mainly,  it  wUl  symbolize  our  recogni- 
tion that  we  are  beginning  to  know  the 
problems  for  what  they  are. 

And  what  will  a  bill  Uke  this  do? 

It  will  codify  a  maze  of  eonlng  and  plan- 
ning case  law  and  fragmented  statutes. 

It  will  come  to  grips  with  very  real,  and 
I  am  afraid,  frequent  conflicts  of  Interest. 

It  will  give  Individuals  In  a  community 
the  legal  standing  to  protest  when  they  ai« 
victimized  by  a  zoning  decision  in  a  neigh- 
boring community. 

It  wUl  protect  the  State's  interest  In  ita 
own  capital  developments. 

It  will  help  preserve  districts  with  histori- 
cal or  architectural  values  worth  preserv- 
ing. 

It  wlU  encourage  central  review  of  munici- 
pal master  plans. 
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And  flnally.  It  would  outlaw  discriminating 
zoning  practices.  It  will  stop  the  use  of  zon- 
ing as  a  technique  to  exclude  any  economic, 
racial,  religious  or  ethnic  group. 

Let's  look  at  these  points  one  by  one  and 
aslc  ourselves  whether  we  really  need  a  bill 
like  S-803,  or  more  to  the  point,  do  we  need 
a  new  way,  or  a  better  way,  of  controlling  and 
distributing  our  land. 

New  Jersey's  basic  law  for  zoning  stand- 
ards was  written  In  1928.  Our  planning  law  Is 
16  years  old.  To  both  of  these  have  been  at- 
tached a  bewildering  array  of  amendments 
and  case  law.  Codlflcatlon  Is  clearly  In  order. 

The  conflicts  of  interest?  You  In  local  gov- 
ernment know  such  conflicts  exist  and  you 
know  that  public  confidence  in  zoning  deci- 
sions is  shaky.  It  is  time  we  did  something 
about  it. 

And  protection  from  a  neighboring  com- 
munity's zoning  sins?  Should  Town  ^^ simply 
have  to  alt  and  take  it  when  Town  A  decides 
to  build  all  its  apartments  on  B's  border 
and  let  B  take  care  of  the  traffic?  Should 
there  not  be  redress  for  a  homeowner  In  one 
town  who  is  suddenly  confronted  with  an 
all-night  doughnut  stand  or  drive-in  movie 
across  the  street  because  the  other  town  has 
rezoned  an  area  from  residential  to  com- 
mercial? 

Don't  you  think  that  municipalities  have  a 
responsibility  to  talk  things  out  with  their 
neighbors  before  authorizing  changes  that 
greatly  affect  each  other. 

And  the  State  land? 

Under  current  law.  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  doesnt  have  many  of  the  powers  of 
even  the  smallest  municipality.  Why 
shouldn't  the  State  be  empowered  to  create 
a  land  bank,  to  buy  up  land  for  future  high- 
way, recreation,  airport  or  Institutional  use? 
And  why  shouldn't  those  purchases  be  pro- 
tected? 

New  Jersey  is  becoming  a  land-poor  state 
and  the  value  of  real  estate  is  increasing 
much  faster  than  other  costs.  Are  we  to  con- 
tinue Indeflnltely  paying  double  or  triple 
the  cost  for  state  lands  because  we  were 
forced  to  wait  until  land  Is  speclflcally  desig- 
nated? The  State  has  wasted  many  millions 
of  dollars  In  this  manner  and  the  money 
comes  from  taxes  paid  by  your  constituents. 

And  do  we  not  need  badly  a  method  of 
coordinating  state  land  purchases?  You  local 
officials  know  the  value  of  sound  municipal 
planning.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
State,  too,  needs  sound  and  coordinated 
planning.  That  purchases  be  coordinated. 
That  the  future  of  State  facilities  be  pro- 
tected. That  municipalities  not  be  given 
carte-blanche  to  make  zoning  or  planning 
decisions  that  compromise  state  investment. 

State  property  belongs  to  all  New  Jersey- 
ans.  They  are  entitled  to  protection  of  their 
investment.  The  people  deserve  to  pay  only  a 
fair  price  for  their  purchases.  They  should 
not  be  subjected  to  skyrocketing  costs  when 
this  can  be  avoided. 

But  there  is  more  at  stake  here  for  all  of 
us  than  the  practical  benefits  that  S-803 
will  bring.  The  Land  Use  and  Development 
Act  is  as  much  a  declaration  of  principle  as 
a  vehicle  for  progress. 

We  must  either  make  up  our  minds  to 
use  wisely  the  land  that  is  left  to  us  or  face 
consequences  that  can  only  be  tragic. 

We  have  abused  the  land  over  the  last 
50  years  and  abused  It  badly.  We  and  those 
who  went  before  us  have  allowed  our  cities 
to  degenerate,  our  mass  transit  to  collapse, 
our  highway  system  to  fall  far  short  of 
needs. 

We  have  fouled  our  streams  and  our  air. 
We  have  built  huge  and  uncoordinated 
housing  developments,  sometimes  smack  in 
the  middle  of  flood  plains.  And  we  have 
proved  in  the  process  that  our  present  zon- 
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ing  and  planning  system  is  not  enough  to 
protect  us  from  our.^lves. 

The  northeast  quadrant  of  New  Jersey 
may  never  regain  the  open  space  and  the 
natural  beauty  that  was  once  there.  The 
undeveloped  southern  region.s  are  booming 
and  we  threaten  to  make  the  same  mistakes 
there. 

An  ancillary  problem,  but  one  soluble  by 
S-803.  IS  the  problem  of  taxe;.  For  uxj  many 
years  we  Ignored  them  and  resisted  broad- 
based  taxation  and  the  pressures  on  the  real 
estate  levy  have  resulted  in  a  regre.s-slve. 
ruinous  tax  structure  and  a  fierce  opposition 
to  any  kind  of  new  taxes  from  over-burdened 
homeowners. 

Many  of  these  problems  stem  from  our 
own  success.  This  state  has  grown  tre- 
mendously since  World  War  II.  -And  the  rate 
has  been  such  that  our  services  cannot  keep 
pace  with  it. 

But  this  Is  an  explanation,  not  an  excuse. 
The  population  of  this  state,  if  left  un- 
checked, can  double  every  half-century  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  the  growth  that 
went  before  will  be  as  nothing  to  the  growth 
that  is  to  come. 

More  people,  more  Industry,  more  schools, 
more  jobs,  more  cars,  more  demand  for  wa- 
ter— and   above  all   more  demand   for  land 

Do  we  say  to  each  other.  "Well  things  are 
pretty  good  In  my  town — we  don't  need 
somebody  else's  problems." 

Or  do  we  recognize  the  obvious — that  some- 
body else's  problem  is  our  problem?  Do  we 
finally  come  to  know  that  've  are  all  New 
Jerseyans,  all  Americans.  All  men. 

Do  we  come  together  and  work  out  a 
plau  for  the  future  or  do  we  fall  one  by 
one.  like  a  row  of  dominoes? 

The  history  of  this  century  is  filled  with 
revolutions — In  Russia,  In  Mexico,  in  Cuba, 
lu  scores  of  Latin  American  and  Asian  and 
now  African  nations. 

And  why?  Because  the  distribution  of  land, 
and  hence,  wealth,  was  badly  out  of  balance. 

Now.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  my 
Immediate  threat  of  bands  of  armed  men 
seizing  the  State  House.  But  the  events  of 
the  Summer  of  1967  were  in  large  part  trig- 
gered by  the  simple  fact  that  in  our  cities 
too  many  peop  le  live  too  close  together  in 
too  small  an  area  too  far  away  from  job 
and  recreational   opportunities. 

Let  me  re.id  to  you  from  the  report  of  the 
Governor's  Select  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders ; 

"Some  Commissioners  believe  .  .  .  that  the 
very  structure  of  municipal  government  in 
New  Jersey,  with  revenue  raising,  zoning  and 
planning  functions  fragmented  among  567 
municipalities  and  578  school  districts,  is  the 
largest  contributing  factor  to  the  urban 
problems  outlined  in  this  report.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  power  of  local  municipalities 
to  adopt  restrictive  land  use  powers,  which 
exclude  lower  income  people  while  attracting 
industrial  and  commercial  ratables.  contrib- 
utes substantially,  not  only  to  the  inability 
of  the  older  cities  to  finance  essential  serv- 
ices but  also  to  the  steady  increase  of  segre- 
gated urban  housing  and  education.  In  their 
view,  consolidation  of  municipalities  and 
and  school  districts,  and  regionalized  zoning 
and  planning  are  the  essential  first  steps  to- 
ward any  permanent  relief  of  these  parallel 
sources  of  urban  tension. 

"They  fear  that  if  legislative  action  is  not 
taken  to  break  down  these  legally-condoned 
barriers  which  have  largely  confined  the  Ne- 
gro to  the  older  cities,  these  centers  of  segre- 
gation will,  despite  well-intentioned  reme- 
dial action,  become  Increasingly  ungovern- 
able. They  recommend  legislation,  granting 
state  financial  Incentives  to  encourage  con- 
solidation of  municipalities  and  school  dis- 
tricts, and  requiring  regional  control  over 
zoning  and  planning." 
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You  know  the  caliber  of  the  men  who 
served  on  that  commission.  They  are  not 
radicals.  They  are  not  the  kind  of  men  who 
make  rash  Judgments.  They  simply  had  come 
to  realize  flrst-hand  the  scope  of  the  prob-  " 
iems  facing  this  state.  And  they  are  fearful 
of  what  might  happen  to  all  of  us  if  we  don't 
move  soon  to  come  to  grips  with  them. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  courts 
will  force  us  Into  the  elimination  of  restric- 
tive zoning  II  we  don't  agree  to  it  by  legis- 
lation.  There  are  legal  challenges  underway 
lo  the  right  of  states  to  pernilt  local  zoning. 
One  plaintiff  contends  that  the  14th  Amend- 
ments  equal  protection  clause  is  violated 
when  the  wealthy,  by  creating  large-lot  and 
large  building  requirements,  seal  themselves 
off. 

Let's  face  up  lo  the  new  employment  pat- 
terns. For  every  new  Job  that  Is  created  iii 
a  City,  four  to  eight  are  created  in  the  sub- 
urbs. People  need  Jobs  and  they  need  homes 
close  to  those  Jobs.  The  Jobs  are  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  so  the  suburbs  have  to  create  the 
kind  of  housing  that  blue-collar  and  office 
workers  can  afford. 

This  is  not  a  concept  held  only  by  black 
radicals  or  the  liberal  community,  but  by 
thoughtful  people  of  every  political  hue. 
Employers  need  a  pool  of  workers  close  to 
their  businesses  and  Industries. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  made  it 
increasingly  clear  that  it  is  aware  of  the  need 
for  more  low-Income  housing. 

In  a  recent  New  York  speech.  Harold  Fin- 
ger, a  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as- 
sistant   secretary,   said   this: 

'It  will  not  be  enough  for  municipalities 
to  simply  pass  open  housing  ordinances.  .  .  . 
And  It  is  not  enough  to  change  the  zoning 
ordinances  to  permit  a  designated  or  float- 
ing area  for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies. We  all  must  work  to  assure  that  houB- 
ing  Is  actually  built  In  quantities  needed 
and  at  prices  that  all  of  our  people  can 
afford." 

And  there  are  alliances  being  formed  that 
10  years  ago  few  of  us  would  have  envisioned. 

Thus  we  have  the  New  Jersey  Home- 
builders  Association  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  Jointly  spon- 
soring a  conference  in  SomervlUe  this  month. 

Its  purpose?  To  bring  an  end  to  what  one 
speaker  called  "selfish  sovereignty." 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  some  of  the 
more  extreme  arguments  against  this  bill- 
that  It  would  set  up  state  zoning  under  a 
czar,  that  local  zoning  powers  would  be 
deeply  eroded,  that  every  municipality  would 
be  forced  to  provide  low-Income  housing. 

You  are  all  fair-minded  men  and  you 
know  that  these  arguments  are  inaccurate 
and  misleading. 

S-803.  as  I  said  earlier,  Is  an  Idea,  and  an 
Idea  based  really  on  an  old  American 
dream — that  a  nation  Is  composed  of  com- 
munities In  which  people  of  all  nationalities 
and  all  economic  standards  can  live  together 
in  relative  harmony.  I  believe  that  If  a  com- 
munity wants  to  practice  these  ideals  the 
proposed  legislation  insures  even-handednesa 
In  their  application. 

If  we  are  to  continue  a  pattern  of  relative 
affluence  and  well-being  in  the  suburbs  and 
poverty  and  disorder  In  our  cities.  If  we  are 
to  admit  to  our  communities  as  neighbors 
only  those  whose  standard  and  style  of  liv- 
ing Is  equal  to  our  own — then  we  made  that 
dream  a  myth — and  worse,  a  lie. 

I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  let  that 
happen.  And  I  don't  believe  that  you  think 
so  either.  So  let  us  begin  with  S-803  as  an 
idea.  It  can  be  debated  and  amended  and 
reshaped  and  rethought. 

But  we  can't  let  its  central  theme  get 
away  from  us. 

In  the  end,  the  land  Is  all  we  have.  And 
we  will  never  get  any  more.   We  dare  not 
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waste  any  more  land,  or  any  more  time,  or 
any  more  opportunities  to  do  the  wlae  and 
the  right  thing. 

Our  time  has  come,  too.  It  is  a  time  to 
think.  A  time  to  act.  A  time  not  to  fall. 


CBS  DOCUMENTARIES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 


OF    CALirORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  ■would  like  to  insert 
two  articles  which  complement  each 
other  in  that  they  both  detail  distortions 
and  inaccuracies  utilized  by  CBS  in  pro- 
ducing documentaries  supposedly  de- 
signed to  inform  the  American  people. 

The  first  article,  which  will  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  April  issue  of  Air  Force 
magazine,  deals  with  the  attempt  to 
heighten  public  antipathy  toward  our 
Defense  Establishment  thi-ough  the  pres- 
entation of  the  documentary,  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon."  Air  Force  & 
Space  Digest  Senior  Editor  Claude  Witze 
does  a  fine  Job  of  dissecting  the  CBS  dis- 
semblers modus  operandi  for  producing 
a  doctored  documentary. 

The  second  piece  is  a  portion  of  an  in- 
vestigation authorized  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  into  a 
previous  CBS  agit-prop  effort  entitied 
"Hunger  U.S.A."  which  was  aired  nation- 
wide in  1968.  A  reading  of  the  excerpts 
from  this  report,  which  appeared  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions hearings  for  1970,  part  5,  pages  53 
to  74,  reveals  that  the  type  of  misrepie- 
sentation  restorted  to  by  CBS  in  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  Is  nothing  new. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  'The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  and  "Hunger 
in  America"  were  written  and  directed 
by  the  same  two  men,  Mr.  Peter  Davis 
and  Mr.  Perry  Wolff. 

The  damage  done  to  a  correct  public 
understanding  by  deceptive  documen- 
taries of  this  type  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. As  Strausz-Hupe  and  Possony 
have  pointed  out  in  their  authoritative 
work  "International  Relations": 

It  is  a  popular  and  comforting  supposition 
that  a  more  or  less  Intelligent  person  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  truths  and 
falsehoods.  Unfortunately,  there  are  very  few 
people  able  to  do  so.  This  fact  Indicates  a 
glaring  weakness  In  our  educational  system. 
This  weakness  is,  briefly,  that  the  critical 
mind  is  not  being  developed  and  that,  while 
facts  are  being  presented,  their  interrelation- 
ship is  rarely  properly  tmderscored;  not  to 
speak  of  dubious  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
facts.  The  greatest  danger  Is,  as  the  modern 
sciences  of  general  semantics  and  phenome- 
nology attempt  to  show,  that  wrong  methods 
of  thinking  are  being  taught  and  continu- 
ously applied.  Discussion  of  this  subject  Is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  book,  yet  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  main  faults  of  our 
habitual  thinking  Include  the  failure  to  de- 
mand sufficiency  of  cause,  i.e.,  that  any  ex- 
planation given  is  really  valid,  and  that  the 
cause  Indicated  really  explains  the  entire 
effect,  while  the  effects  should  not  be  re- 
duced to  one  Inadequate  cause;  second,  in- 
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adequate  abstraction,  consisting  mainly  In 
the  omission  of  elements  essential  to  com- 
prehensive analysis;  third,  disregard  of  the 
time  element;  fourth,  improper  identiSca- 
tlon,  i.e.,  things  are  Identified  with  each  other 
which  are  by  no  means  identical  Ivterra- 
tiOTial  Relations,  "Cold  War  Techniques  II: 
Propaganda"  page  383. 

Since  1950,  when  this  book  wai.  writ- 
ten, the  educational  system  has  greatly 
deteriorated. 

Nevertheless,   it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  next  time  a  CBS  documentary  comes 
over  the  public  air  waves  more  people 
will  be  aware  that  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  being  treated 
is  not  outside  the  realm  of  possibility. 
The  articles  follow: 
The  Wayward  Press   (Tube  Division) 
(Note. — Following   is   the   complete   text   of 
the   column   "Alrpower  In   the  News,"   by 
Senior  Editor  Claude  Wltze,  as  It  will  ap- 
pear In  the  forthcoming  AprU  1971  Issue 
of  Air  Force  Magazine,  the  publication  of 
the  Air  Force  Association.) 
Washington,   D.C,   March    15.    1971 — The 
winier  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re- 
vietc.  a  quarterly  published  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Joiirnalism, 
Is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  study  of  how 
the  press  has  performed  In  covering  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  only  possible  conclusion  a 
reader  of  these  eight  essays  can  reach  Is  that 
the  press  has  done  a  deplorable  Job.  No  mat- 
ter what  epithets  you  might  want  to  htirl 
at    the    political    administrations   In   Wash- 
ington and  Saigon,  at  the  military  hierarchy, 
at  the  military-industrial  complex,  and  at 
the  doves  or  the  hawks,  even  more  heated 
epithets  could  Justifiably  be  thrown  at  the 
purveyors  of  Ink  and  electronic  signals. 

There  Is  one  examination  of  television's 
perfornMuice,  written  by  Fred  W,  Friendly, 
a  former  president  of  CBS  News,  who  in- 
dulges In  a  bit  of  self-flagellation,  confessing 
that  the  "news  media,  and  particularly 
broadcast  Journalism"  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  public  misunderstanding  of 
the  situation  In  Indochina.  Speaking  of  the 
years  when  be.  Friendly,  was  the  man  in 
charge  at  CBS,  he  says,  "The  mistakes  we 
made  in  1964  and  1966  almost  outran  those 
of  the  Btateenxen." 

One  thing  missing  from  Mr.  Prlendly's  rec- 
itation IB  any  suggestion  that  the  television 
medium  lends  Itself  In  a  p>ecullar  way  to 
distortion  of  fact.  This  reporter  has  nearly 
forty  years  of  experience  on  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Including  more  than  a  decade  op- 
erating from  the  copy  desk  of  a  metropolitan 
dally.  Television  news  was  born  and  brought 
up  within  that  same  forty-yeaj-  period.  I 
have  watched  it  closely  and  confess  that  I 
never  was  Impressed  by  Its  Impact  until  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  was  murdered  on  camera.  No 
newspaper  or  magazine  ever  will  duplicate 
that  1963  performance  In  Dallas.  Yet,  If  I 
saw  It  today,  I  would  demand  confirmation 
that  the  event  took  place  at  aJi  and  that 
what  we  saw  on  the  tube  was  not  a  clever 
compilation  of  film  clips,  snipped  from  a 
wide  variety  of  source  material  and  glued 
together  to  make  a  vlsuai  product  that  could 
be  marketed  to  some  huckster  of  toothpaste 
or  gaaoUne,  and  then  turn  out  to  be  a  winner 
of  the  Paabody  Award. 

In  support  of  this  professional  skeptlclam, 
we  have  the  performance  of  Mr.  Prlendly's 
own  CBS  on  February  23.  The  program  was 
billed  as  a  "News  Special"  and  wu  called 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  It  ran  for 
one  hour,  with  commercials,  and  featured  a 
recitation  of  the  script  by  CBS's  charismatic 
Roger  Mudd.  Mr.  Mudd  did  not  write  the 
script;  he  was  trurdened  with  It.  The  show's 
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producer  works  In  New  York.  He  Is  reported 
to  be  thlrty-four-year-old  Peter  Davis,  wlio 
says  he  and  his  staff  spent  ten  months  work- 
ing on  this  "documentary."  Mr.  Davis  does 
not  appear  to  make  any  claim  to  objectivity 
In  his  work.  He  Is  making  a  charge :  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  spends  a  vast  amount 
of  money  on  propaganda  designed  to  win 
public  approval  of  Its  programs.  Armed  with 
cameras,  scissors,  and  cement,  he  proceeded 
to  make  his  case. 

This  magazine  has  neither  the  space  nor 
the  desire  to  do  a  detailed  critique  of  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  but  we  have  exam- 
ined enough  of  It  to  demonstrate  that  It 
leaves  CBS  with  a  credibility  gap  wider  than 
the  canyons  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Here  Is 
an  example: 

At  one  point,  early  In  the  script,  Mr.  Mudd. 
the  narrator,  transitions  to  a  new  sequence 
in  Mr.  Davis"  portrayal  with  a  paragraph  of 
four  sentences.  We  will  examine  the  sentences 
one  at  a  time : 

Mudd:  "The  Pentagon  has  a  team  of 
colonels  touring  the  country  to  lecture  on 
forelgrn  policy." 

The  team  to  which  he  refers  comes  from  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(ICAF) .  with  headquarters  here  in  Washing- 
ton. There  are  four  colonels  on  the  team — 
two  from  the  Army  and  one  each  from  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps.  Th«e  Is 
also  a  Navy  captain,  and.  totally  Ignored  by 
CBS,  a  foreign-service  officer  from  the  State 
Department.  They  are  not  "touring  the  coun- 
try." They  have  a  briefing  on  rational-secu- 
rity policy  that  is  given  seven  times  a  year, 
no  more  and  no  less.  ICAF  Is  not  mentioned 
in  the  CBS  script,  and  there  Is  no  reference 
to  the  mission  of  the  college.  A  TV  camera- 
man who  visited  the  school  could  easily 
take  a  picture  In  the  lobby  of  a  wall  in- 
scription that  says; 

"Our  liberties  rest  with  our  people,  upon 
the  scope  and  depth  of  their  understanding 
of  the  nation's  spiritual,  political,  military, 
and  economic  realities.  It  Is  the  high  mission 
of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  develop  such  understanding  among  our 
people  and  their  military  and  civilian  lead- 
ers." 

The  quote  Is  attributed  to  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower, who  spoke  those  words  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  college  In  1960.  He  understood 
the  requirement,  perhaps  more  clearly  than 
any  other  man  In  our  history. 

The  ICAF  national-security  policy  briefing 
is  designed  for  the  education  of  Reserve  of- 
ficers from  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
not  primarily  for  the  general  public.  The 
reason  the  team.  Including  the  State  Depart- 
ment officer,  gives  It  In  seven  locations  each 
year  Is  to  reduce  travel  expenses  by  eliminat- 
ing the  necessity  for  Reserve  officers  to  visit 
the  college.  None  of  this  was  explained  by 
CBS. 

Mudd:  "We  found  them  (the  ICAF  team] 
in  Peoria,  ni.,  where  they  were  Invited  to 
speak  to  a  mixed  audience  of  civilians  and 
military  Reservists." 

Here  we  have  a  use  of  the  word  "found" 
that  would  not  be  permitted  by  a  competent 
newspaper  copy  editor.  CBS  was  told  that 
Peoria  was  on  the  schedule,  and  the  CBS 
camera  crew  spent  three  days  at  the  seminar 
In  that  city  with  the  concurrence  and  co- 
operation of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
ICAF,  and  the  Peoria  Association  of  Com- 
merce. Before  departing,  CBS  was  given  full 
Information  on  the  curriculum,  the  sched- 
uling, the  mlUtary  and  civilian  participation, 
the  costs,  and  the  funding.  The  Association 
of  Commerce  was  the  sponsor,  in  this  case, 
and  was  permitted  to  establish  the  rules 
under  which  civilians  were  admitted.  Their 
seminar,  billed  In  Peoria  as  the  "World  Af- 
fairs Forum" — a  label  not  mentioned  by 
CBS— covered  all  aspects  of  natlonal-secu- 
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rlty  affairs.  That  Includes  economics,  re- 
sources, teciinology,  social  problems,  and 
military  aSalrs,  as  well  as  lorelgn  policy. 

Mudd:  "Tbe  invitation  [to  Peoria  1  was 
arranged  by  Peoria's  CaterpUlar  Tractor  Oo.. 
whlcli  did  W9  million  ol  business  last  year 
with  the  Defenae  Department." 

The  Peoria  seminar  was  not  arranged  by 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  city's  Association  oX  Conxmerce,  which 
provided  the  auditorium  and  other  lacllltles. 
The  Association  haa  no  defense  contract*.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Association,  contacted  by 
this  reporter,  said  his  group  shared  the  spon- 
sorship with  the  9th  Naval  District.  There 
were  two  chairmen  for  the  meeting,  llie 
civilian  chairman  was  Charles  B.  Leber,  who 
In  his  business  Ufe  Is  an  officer  oi  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  The  military  chairman  was 
Capt.  Paul  Haberkorn,  USNB.  He  Is  the  owner 
and  operator  of  Peoria's  Ace  Hardware  Store. 
Tbe  hardware  store  also  has  no  defense  con- 
tracts, which  probably  explains  why  It  failed 
to  get  a  mention  on  the  CBS  show. 

Muoo.  "The  Army  lias  a  regulation  stating: 
Personnel  should  not  speak  on  the  foreign- 
policy  inipllcatlons  of  the  US  iKvolvement  in 
Vietnam.' " 

The  lOAP  team,  consisting  of  five  military 
ofUcers  and  a  State  Department  officer,  doee 
not  speak  on  the  foreign-policy  Implications 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  which  would 
be  In  violation  of  Army  regulations.  The  regu- 
lations governing  ICAP  say  the  material  used 
must  be  cleared  for  accuracy,  propriety,  and 
consistency  with  official  policy.  Both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  a  hand  In  this  routine  clearance 
of  all  lOAP  presentations. 

In  the  CBS  show,  the  camera  moves  from 
Mr.  Mudd,  following  his  recitation  of  the 
above  inaccuracies,  to  one  of  the  lecturers 
at  Peoria.  CBS  does  not  identify  the  speaker 
in  this  paste-together  of  film  clipe,  but  he  Is 
Col.  John  A.  MacNell  of  the  US  Marines,  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II  and  Vietnam.  If  the 
TV  audience  sensed  that  the  next  five  sen- 
tences, out  of  the  mouth  of  Colonel  MacNell, 
sounded  somewhat  disjointed,  there  was  good 
reason  for  it.  They  came  from  four  different 
spots  In  the  camera  record,  and  the  sequence 
was  rearranged  to  suit  tbe  somewhat  warped 
taste  of  producer  Davis.  Sentence  by  sen- 
tence, tbe  quotes  go  like  this: 

MacNkl.  'Well,  now  we're  coming  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  Vietnam." 

This  appears  on  page  flfty-flve  of  the  pre- 
pared, and  approved,  text  of  the  briefing. 
Next  sentenoe: 

MacNeu,.  "Now,  the  Chinese  have  clearly 
and  repeatedly  stated  that  Thailand  Is  next 
on  their  list  after  Vietnam." 

That  one  was  cut  out  of  what  the  Colonel 
was  saying  back  when  he  was  on  page  thirty- 
six  and  discussing  an  entirely  different  aspect 
of  the  presentation.  Then : 

MacNeil.  "If  South  Vietnam  becomes  Com- 
munist. It  win  be  dlfflctUt  for  Laoe  to  exist. 
The  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  the  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia." 

This  Is  foimd  on  page  forty-eight  of  "SEie 
script.  What  Is  moat  Important  Is  that  the 
statement  was  not  original  with  Colonel  Mac- 
NeU  or  the  drafters  of  the  briefing.  It  la  a 
quotation.  The  CBS  sclssora-and-pesto  wIb- 
ard  deleted  the  attribution.  Colonel  MacNell 
made  it  clear,  in  the  words  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  above  sentences,  that  he  waa 
quoting  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Laos.  In  other  words,  Souvanna 
Phouma  said  it:  CBS  distorted  the  film  to 
make  its  viewers  think  Colonel  MacNeU  said 
it.  It  Is  tbe  kind  of  journalistic  dishonesty 
that  a  reputable  newspaper  would  not  toler- 
ate. Many  reporters  have  been  fired  for  leaser 
indiscretions. 

MAcNrn.:  "So.  I  think  if  the  Communists 
were  to  win  in  South  Vietnam,  the  record  In 
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the  North,  what  happened  in  Tet  of  '68 
makes  it  clear  that  there  would  be  a  blood- 
bath in  store  for  a  lot  of  the  population  of 
the  South." 

To  get  this  one,  the  CBS  film  clipper 
searched  deeper  into  his  filmed  record.  In 
the  prepared  script  of  the  ICAP  team,  it  ap- 
pears on  page  seventy-three. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  technique  can 
be  used  to  make  a  man  say  almost  anything 
you  want  him  to  say.  Once  the  right  words 
are  on  tape,  they  can  be  rearranged,  and 
were  by  CBS  in  this  instance,  to  make  a 
presentation  sound  inept,  stupid,  wrong, 
■.iclous,  or  to  reach  any  conclusion  that  the 
nim  clipper  wants  to  get  across  to  his  audi- 
ence. What  the  speaker  actually  put  onto  the 
sound   track  cannot  be  recognized. 

Another  example  of  this  in  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  comes  out  of  Roger  Mudd'a 
interview  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkin,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs. Two  minutes  and  four  seconds  of  the 
interview  were  used  out  of  forty-two  min- 
utes of  filmed  conversation.  Here  la  one 
breakdown : 

Mudd:  "What  about  your  public  displays 
of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and 
shopping  centers?  What  purpoee  doea  that 
serve?" 

Now.  this  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  there 
are  two  answers  to  that  question  from  Mr. 
Henkin.  One  is  his  real  answer  and  the  other 
is  the  answer  concocted  by  the  CBS  cutting 
room  from  the  available  tape.  TV  viewers 
only  know  the  answer  CBS  put  together.  We 
will  give  you  both. 

Here  is  the  answer  from  the  transcript 
of  the  Mudd  broadcast: 

Henkin:  "Well,  I  think  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  tinder- 
stand  the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why 
we  ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for, 
how  we  spend  these  funds,  what  we  are  do- 
ing about  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we 
do  have  a  drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces; 
what  we  are  doing  about  the  racial  prob- 
lem— and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem.  I 
think  the  public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us 
these  questions." 

If  the  TV  viewers  thought  that  was  a  bit 
disjointed  for  a  reply,  and,  more  Important, 
that  It  did  not  answer  the  question  about 
displays  at  fairs  and  shopping  centers,  it  was 
not  Mr.  Henkln's  fault,  because — except  for 
the  first  sentence — that  waa  not  his  answer 
to  the  question.  In  the  transcript  of  the  in- 
terview, the  real  answer  appears,  moat  of 
which  ended  up  on  the  CBS  cutting-room 
floor: 

BxmsjN:  "Well,  I  think  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  InTorming  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  tbe  anoUlary  l>ene- 
fit,  I  would  hope,  of  stimulating  Interest  In 
recmltlng  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  eero 
draft  calls  and  Increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  It  Is  very 
Important  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed  forces." 
This  reply,  the  real  one,  of  course  makes 
sense  and  Is  responsive  to  the  question.  The 
producer  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
however,  waa  leas  Interested  In  reeponstve 
answers  that  made  sense  than  be  waa  In  por- 
traying Mr.  Henkin  aa  a  bureaucratic  buf- 
foon. The  Secretary,  incidentally,  is  hlmaelf 
an  experlenoed  and  aophlstteatad  reporter  of 
military  affatra  but  can  be  portrayed  otbar- 
wlse  with  tbe  television  technique  of  clipping 
what  amounts  to  a  phony  reply  Trom  his 
answer  to  another  question.  And  tbe  other 
question.  TV  viewers  did  not  know,  alao 
ended  up  on  tbe  cutting-room  floor. 
It  la  not  neoBsaary  to  labor  tbe  point,  al- 
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though  there  are  several  other  Instances.  Ur. 
Henkin,  in  a  letter  to  F.  Edward  H^berti 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Servlcee  Com- 
mittee, aald  that  after  apending  bla  life  in 
the  news  profeaeion  he  "could  not  be  pleased 
by  the  fact  that  the  program'a  producer  [Mr. 
Davis]  chose  to  rearrange  my  worda. . . 

Congreasman  Hubert  blniaelf  atars  in  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  He  also  la  a  former 
newspaperman  and  stands  completely  shakeo 
by  thla  experience  wltb  televlalon,  althougb 
he  had  been  quoted  earlier  aa  considering 
network  TV  "the  most  vleloua  Instrument  In 
America  today." 

That  opinion  appeara  to  have  been  rein- 
forced. Lou  Q.  Burnett,  who  is  Mr.  Hubert's 
press  aide,  testifies  that  he  was  contacted 
early  In  the  CBS  effort  by  one  James  Branon 
of  the  network's  New  York  ofllce.  Mr.  Branon 
said  CBS  was  planning  to  do  a  dociunentary 
on   the  prisoner-of-war  situation.  He  said 
the  show  would  explore  tbe  plight  of  tbe 
POW  and  his  family.  He  was  seeking  film 
clips  that  might  contribute  to  this  exsrclse. 
Mr.  Burnett  responded  with  alacrity  because 
be  knows  his  boss  Is  deeply  Interested  In  the 
problem  and  eager  to  help  tbe  POW  fam- 
ilies. In  New  Orleans,  be  knew,  station  WWL- 
TV  bad  a  film  dip  from  an  old  "Congres- 
sional Report"  program,  in  which  the  Con- 
gressman bad  tnterrlewed  Maj.  James  Bowe, 
a  former  POW.  Tlie  interview  was  in  the  form 
of  a  report  to  Mr.  Hubert's  constituents.  Mr. 
Burnett.  Mr.  Hubert's  press  aide,  bad  tbe  film 
shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  Hew  York  and 
helped  CBS's  Mr.  Branon  round  up  other 
films  dealing  wltb  tbe  POW  proUem.  Tbe 
Hubert  clip  wound  up  in  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  and  waa  offered  aa  an  example  of 
bow  "aympathetic  congressmen"  are  used  by 
the  Pentagon  "to  counter  what  It  regards  aa 
the  antlmllitary  tilt  of  network  reporting." 
Mr.  Hubert  "a  ire.  It  abould  be  auggested,  was 
aroused  more  by  bla  detxlction  aa  a  patsy  tor 
the  Defense  Department  than  It  was  by  the 
misrepresentations  uaed  to  obtain  tbe  film. 
The   chairman   Is,    of   coxurse,   proud  of  his 
reputation  as  a  atern  critic  of  military  trana- 
gresslona  wherever  they  occur.  In  many  years 
as  an  Inquisitor  for  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  has  never  been  accused  of  be- 
ing unfair,  but  often  accused  of  being  tough. 
From  the  time  of  his  famotu  "Chamber  ot 
Horrors,"  which  depicted  military  procure- 
ment waste  and  had  officers  squirming  at 
their  desks,  to  the  moat  recent  congressional 
inquiry   Into   the   My  Lai    incident,  he  has 
been  one  of  the  Pentagon's  most  uncomfort- 
able hair  shirts. 

Mr.  Henkln's  office  estimates  that  it  ex- 
pended 640  man-hours  of  labor  assisting  CBS 
in  the  production  of  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  No  reasonable  request  for  help 
was  denied.  CBS  reimbursed  the  government 
for  the  cost  of  one  guard  and  one  electri- 
cian employed  during  photography  one  day 
in  the  Pentagon. 

Out  of  this  day's  effort  came  a  short  clip  ol 
a  news  briefing  that  was  deemed  suitable  by 
CBS  for  inclusion  in  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  The  CBS  crew  filmed  an  entire 
DoD  press  briefing,  at  which  Jerry  W.  Fried- 
helm,  a  deputy  to  Mr.  Henkin,  responded  to 
routine  queries  from  the  Pentagon's  regu- 
lar press  corps.  During  the  session,  the  re- 
porters asked  thirty-four  questions.  Thirty- 
one  of  them  brought  replies  from  Mr.  Pried- 
helm.  In  three  cases,  he  was  unable  to  be 
responsive.  As  the  film  was  edited  for  broad- 
cast, CBS  used  six  of  the  thirty-four  ques- 
tions, including,  of  course,  all  three  of  the 
ones  that  could  not  be  answered.  Why 
couldn't  they  be  answered?  In  one  example, 
used  by  CBS,  Mr.  Priedhelm  was  asked  about 
the  size  of  some  warheads.  He  said  he  had 
nothing  to  give  out  on  that.  If  he  did  have 
something,  and  gave  It  out,  he  could  go  to 
Jail. 
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There  are  a  number  of  small  factual  errors 
in  the  CBS  script  that  represent  nothing 
more  than  sloppy  reporting.  For  example, 
narrator  Mudd  has  .-i  line  referring  to  "30,000 
Pentagon  offices."  There  are  only  a  few  more 
than  26,000  persons  employed  in  the  Penta- 
gon, all  but  the  top  executives  sharing  an 
office  with  many  other  people.  An  educated 
guess  Is  that  there  may  be  5,000  offices  In  the 
building. 

One  interesting  fact,  denied  to  viewers  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  "  by  CBS  edi- 
tors, is  the  origin  of  a  clip  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Mudd  as  "an  excerpt  from  a  film  called  'Road 
to  the  Wall"  [In  which]  the  Pentagon  has 
James  Cagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan  that 
encompasses  even  more  than  the  world."  The 
excerpt  was  shown.  What  CBS  did  not  dis- 
close is  that  "The  Road  to  the  Wall"  was 
produced  by  CBS  itself  in  1962  and  that 
James  Cagney  was  the  CBS  choice  as  star  of 
the  picture.  Also,  that  CBS  was  paid  about 
1100,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  turn  out 
the  picture.  At  the  time,  CBS  Films  said  in 
a  press  release  from  its  offices — on  Madison 
Avenue,  of  all  places — that  the  picture  would 
be  "an  historical  treatment  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  In  operation  throughout  the 
world — its  doctrine,  its  pronouncements."  In 
1962  CBS  was  far  from  derisive  about  the 
project  and  was  proud  that  "it  will  be  dis- 
tributed for  showing  at  all  military  bases  In- 
side and  outside  the  USA  and  will  be  backed 
with  pamphlets,  posters,  and  other  Informa- 
tional material  on  communism." 

Once  all  the  facts  about  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  are  on  the  record,  and  aome- 
one  has  examined  the  clips  on  the  cutting- 
room  floor,  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  out 
what  Fred  Friendly  will  write  about  it  In  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review.  From  where 
we  sit,  watching  the  tube,  the  broadcast  In- 
dustry continues  to  carry  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  public  misunderstandings.  The 
incredible  thing  Is  that  the  camera  is  not  to 
blame.  Its  scissors,  paste,  and  a  collection 
of  calloused  consciences. 

(Excerpt  from  Department  of  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Hearings  For  1970,  Part  5, 
Pp.  63-74) 

(Speaking:  Congressman  James  L.  WHrr- 
TXN,  Democrat  of  Mississippi.) 

Mr.  WHrrrxN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Thk  Columbia  Bboadcasting  System  Tele- 
vision PaoGBAM  ON  "Httncer  in  America" 
Tou  might  refer  to  page  64  of  the  report 
concerning  the  CBS  broadcasts.  This  Is  what 
the  inveetlgators  say  on  this  subject: 

"The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  (CBS) 
featured  a  television  program  on  May  21, 
1968,  entitled  'Hunger  in  America.'  which 
program  was  shown  ag.^in  on  June  16.  1968. 
■^ccordlng  to  the  script  of  the  broadcast, 
CBS  News  spent  10  months  investigating 
fiunger  In  America,  and  four  areas  of  the 
country  were  selected  for  "close  examination 
of  hunger  conditions. '  The  geographical  lo- 
cations Ulustrated  in  the  filmed  program 
were  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Loudoun  County, 
Vs.:  Tuba  City,  Ariz.:  and  Hale  County,  Ala. 
"The  st.iff  vl.slted  the  geographical  areas 
selected  by  CBS  for  it«  program  and  talked 
to  the  people  Interviewed  on  the  program 
The  staff  also  attempted  to  develop  addi- 
tional background  information  pertaining  to 
these  people  to  determine  the  cause  and  ex- 
'ent  Of  their  hunger  as  alleged  on  the  CBS 
program.  The  statements  made  by  representa- 
tives of  CBS  about  the  conditions  of  persons 
:iiter\-tewed  on  the  program  and  the  results 
of  the  staff's  Investigation  are  set  forth  for 
each  of  the  four  geographical  locations. 

A-  SELECTED  AEEAS  USED  BY  CBS  TO   ILLUSTRATE 
'HUNOER   IN   AMERICA' 

"1    San  Antonio,  Tex. 

"San  Antonio  was  described  on  the  pro- 
b'ram  as  a  city  celebrating  its  250th  birthday 
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with  an  international  expcsition,  Hemisfair 
68,  that  had  foreign  pa\-i!ioiis.  restaurants, 
amusements,  and  exhibits.  It  was  stated  that 
Texas  Governor  John  Connally  claimed  the 
Hemisfair  had  turned  the  downtown  area 
'from  slum  to  Jewel  box.'  The  announcer  for 
the  CBS  program,  Mr.  Charles  Kuralt,  stated 
that  ■•  *  ♦  the  jewels  don't  glitter  very 
brightly  on  the  other  side  of  town  where 
400,000  Mexican-Americans  live,  half  the 
city's  population.  Most  of  them  are  crowded 
into  what  city  officials  refer  to  as  'poverty 
tracks'  [sic].  Mexican-Americans  face  a  lan- 
guage barrier,  and  like  most  poor  jjeople,  they 
iuffer  from  lack  of  skills  and  unemployment. 
A  hard  time  earning  means  a  hard  time  eat- 
ing. A  quarter  of  San  Antonio's  Mexican- 
Americans.  100,000  people,  are  hungry  all 
the  time.  CBS  News  correspondent  David 
Culhane  *ound  out  how  hungry  from  a  wom- 
an with  six  children  and  an  unemployed  hus- 
band.' 

"a.  Interview  with  Mrs.  Esther  Medrano 

""Mrs.  Medrano  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Cul- 
hane. who  asked  her  if  she  had  food  In  the 
house.  She  replied,  'No,  sir.  I  haven't  got 
annhlng.'  Mr.  Culhane  then  asked  her  what 
syie  told  her  children  when  they  came  home 
and  there  was  no  food  in  the  house.  Mrs. 
Medrano  replied.  ••  •  •  we  haven't  got  any- 
thing to  eat  and  they  Just  have  to  lay  down 
like  that  until  the  next  day  and  see  If  we 
can  find  something  to  eat.'  She  further  com- 
mented that  her  children  ••  •  •  just  come 
In  and  drink  some  water  and  go  to  bed.' 

"Mrs.  Esther  Medrano,  203  Mlrasol  Place, 
San  Antonio,  was  interviewed  by  the  staff  on 
October  1.  1968.  She  advised  that  she  had 
eight  children,  two  of  whom  were  married 
and  were  living  away  from  home.  Her  hus- 
band was  blind  In  one  eye  and  had  only  50 
percent  vision  in  the  other  eye.  He  had 
been  a  victim  of  eye  trouble  since  he  was  17 
years  old  and,  due  to  his  eye  condition,  waa 
limited  In  the  type  of  work  he  covUd  perform. 
Mrs.  Medrano  advised  that  her  husband  'was 
able  to  find  work  only  2  or  3  days  a  week 
and  earned  approximately  $6  a  day,  and  she 
formerly  did  domestic  work  about  the  same 
number  of  days  each  week  for  which  she 
was  paid  $6  a  day. 

"Mrs.  Medrano  advised  the  staff  that  Dan 
Medina,  a  social  worker  for  'Wesley  House,'  a 
private  organization,  brought  the  CBS  rep- 
resentatives to  the  house  where  she  was  re- 
siding at  the  time  the  program  was  filmed. 
The  house  was  located  at  808  South  Leona, 
San  Antonio.  She  recalled  that  her  electricity 
and  gas  had  been  turned  off  for  nonpayment 
at  the  time,  and  It  was  necessary  for  CBS  to 
obtain  electricity  fi^om  a  neighbor  to  operate 
the  camera  equipment.  She  agreed  to  be  In- 
terviewed and  photographed  for  which  CBS 
paid  her  $15.  the  amount  she  would  have 
earned  as  a  domestic  during  the  3  days  she 
stayed  at  home  waiting  for  the  CBS  crew  to 
arrive. 

"Mrs.  Medrano  advised  that  her  family  bad 
been  on  the  USDA  commodity  distribution 
program  but  the  nhUdren  did  not  like  the 
powdered  milk  and  beans  which  were  dis- 
tributed. However,  they  ate  them  in  order 
to  have  enough  food  to  eat.  At  tbe  time  of  the 
CBS  interview  she  was  receiving  food  from 
the  'Wesley  House'  because  the  family  bad 
been  dropped  from  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
her.  She  stated  that  the  family  did  not  have 
food  In  the  house  when  she  was  interviewed 
by  CBS. 

"Soon  after  her  appearance  on  the  CBS 
program,  the  Medrano  family  was  placed  on 
the  welfare  program  of  San  Antonio  for  a 
temporary  period,  after  which  It  was  placed 
on  the  State  welfare  program.  Under  the 
present  program  the  family  received  $135  a 
month  until  September  1968,  at  which  time 
the  monthly  payment  was  reduced  to  $123 
consistent  with  a  statewide  reduction  In  all 
welfare  payments.  The  Medrano  family  now 
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participates  in  the  food  stamp  program  and 
receives  $132  in  stamps  for  a  purchase  price 
of  $86  a  month.  The  family  rents  a  three- 
bedroom  house  in  a  public  hotislng  project 
for  which  it  pays  $42.70  a  month.  Mrs.  Me- 
drano advised  that  the  family  was  able  to  get 
ulong  very  well  at  that  time  through  the 
income  received  from  welfare  checks  and  by 
working  a  few  days  each  week.  She  aald  that 
prior  to  being  placed  on  welfare  there  were 
times  when  the  children  did  not  go  to  achool 
because  they  had  no  food.  Now  two  of  her 
children  receive  free  lunches  at  achool. 

"Mr.  Dan  Medina,  coordinator,  Wesley 
Community  Center,  San  Antonio,  advised 
the  staff  on  October  3,  1968,  that  he  was  con- 
tacted by  CBS  represenutives  In  October 
1967,  and  requested  to  identify  known  cases 
of  hunger.  He  told  them  there  were  caaea  of 
hunger  in  San  Antonio  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  people  who  came  to  the  Wesley 
Community  Center  for  food  and  other  help. 
He  had  peraonally  confirmed  the  lack  of  food 
many  times  by  making  spot  checks  In  the 
homes  and  cupboards  of  those  aeeklng  help. 
He  advised  that  Instances  of  hunger  were 
usually  temporary  and  were  generally  more 
frequent  during  the  winter  months  due  to 
a  slack  period  in  employment.  He  remarked 
that  CBS  personnel  appeared  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  hunger  he  described  waa  not 
obvioua  In  the  appearance  of  the  people  they 
met.  He  pointed  out  to  the  CBS  representa- 
tives that  because  of  their  diets  the  poor 
people  appeared  fat  and  well-fed  but  ac- 
tually they  were  victims  of  malnutrition  be- 
cause of  starchy  diets,  lii.  Medina  advised 
that  families  which  experience  temporary 
hunger  conditions  usually  had  other  prob- 
lems. For  example,  in  the  Medrano  famUy, 
Mr.  Medrano  'drinks  a  lot  and  at  times  would 
stay  away  from  home  3  or  4  weeks  at  a  Ume.' 
"b.  Interview  with  'Jerry' 

i"A  young  boy,  Identified  only  aa  'Jerry' 
on  the  CBS  program,  was  interviewed  by 
Father  Ralph  Ruiz,  a  Catholic  priest.  The 
boy  said  that  he  attended  Bouthalde  Junior 
High  School  but  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
lunch  because  he  did  not  take  his  lunch 
nor  did  he  have  the  36  centa  to  buy  lunch. 
He  also  said  that  he  had  only  beena  for 
breakfaat. 

"Father  Ralph  Ruiz  was  interviewed  by 
the  staff  on  September  30,  1968,  and  be  ad- 
vised that  he  was  the  contact  In  the  west 
aide  alum  area  of  San  Antonio  for  hearings 
held  by  the  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  and 
the  CBS-TV  crew  that  filmed  'Hunger  in 
.\merica.'  He  selected  and  produced  wlt- 
ueF-^es  at  the  hearings  and  led  the  CBS-TV 
crew  to  the  poverty  people.  Father  Ruiz  re- 
fused to  make  known  to  the  staff  the  iden- 
tities of  witnesses  he  produced  for  the  hear- 
.ngs  or  the  poverty  people  that  were  filmed 
by  the  CBS-TV  crew.  His  reason  for  refusal 
^ti.c  bused  o;i  hii  belief  that  theoC  oe--  p.e  -.vere 
aving  in  misery  and  had  been  badgered 
enough  by  both  the  'do-gooders  and  the 
curious.' 

"Jerry  was  identified  by  tbe  staff  In  October 
;9S8  8.=  Jerry  Cantu,  16  years  of  age,  who 
resided  with  his  parents,  Larry  and  Rose 
Cantu,  at  1630  Santa  Rita  Street,  San  An- 
tonio, at  the  time  of  tbe  fliming  by  CBS. 
Mr.  Raymond  O.  Cheves,  regional  director. 
State  welfare  department,  San  Antonio,  de- 
termined for  the  Btaff  on  Octo'oer  3.  1968. 
that  Jerry  Cantu  left  school  shortly  after  he 
was  Interviewed  by  CBS  and  was  employed 
as  a  civilian  at  the  Brooks  Air  Force  Baae, 
San  Antonio.  He  was  reported  to  be  living  at 
1407  San  Rafael  Street,  San  Antonio,  with  a 
sister. 

"According  to  Mr.  Cheves,  the  records  of 
the  State  welfare  department  disclosed  that 
on  July  25,  1968,  the  Cantu  family  made 
application  for  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  but  the  application  was  de- 
nied because  of  excess  resources.  The  welfare 
flies  disclosed  that  Larry  Cantu,  the  father. 
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was  employed  as  a  dishwasher  at  a  rss- 
taurant  in  San  Antonio  and  his  income  from 
this  employment  was  $247  a  month.  He  was 
purchasing  a  house  at  1639  Santa  Rita  Street 
which  cost  $2,950  and  In  which  he  had  an 
equity  at  $1,680.  He  was  also  purchasing  the 
house  m  which  he  lived  at  1630  Santa  Rita 
Street.  This  house  also  cost  $2,950.  Neither 
Mr.  Cantu's  Income  nor  the  ownership  of  the 
house  In  which  he  lived  would  dlsqualUy 
him  for  food  stamps;  however,  his  equity  in 
the  additional  property  at  1639  Santa  Rita 
Street  exceeded  the  allowable  maximum  of 
$600  In  other  resources  and  was  the  basis 
for  which  he  was  denied  food  stamps. 

"On  October  3,  1968,  it  was  ascertained  by 
the  staff  that  Jerry  Cantu  had  recently  moved 
to  1410  San  Rafael  Street.  At  the  1410  San 
Rafael  Street  address,  a  young  girl  Identified 
herself  to  the  staff  as  Mary  Cantu.  She  ad- 
vised she  was  14  years  of  age  and  was  living 
with  Jerry  Cantu,  the  father  of  her  6-week- 
old  baby.  She  said  that  they  were  not  mar- 
ried because  Jerry  bad  only  turned  16  years 
of  age  on  September  30.  1968.  They  planned 
to  be  married  when  Jerry  received  his  next 
paycheclc. 

"Jerry  Cantu  was  Interviewed  on  October 
3,  1968,  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  dishwasher  for  a  private 
contractor.  He  recalled  that  some  TV  men 
were  at  his  parents"  home  about  1  year  ago 
and  Father  Ralph  Ruiz,  who  was  with  them, 
asked  him  to  appear  on  TV.  Jerry  Cantu 
claimed  he  answered  Father  Ruiz  questions 
truthfully  and  explained  he  never  had 
enough  to  eat  at  home.  There  were  15  chil- 
dren In  the  family  (ages  8  months  to  24 
years)  and  when  he  lived  at  home  with  his 
parents  he  usually  had  only  one  meal  a  day. 
which  was  in  the  morning.  He  could  not  re- 
member having  had  anything  to  drink  at 
home  other  than  water.  He  did  not  eat  lunch 
at  school  because  he  did  not  have  the  money 
to  buy  lunch  and  there  was  not  enough  food 
for  his  mother  to  prepare  a  lunch  for  him. 
Jerry  Cantu  remarked  that  since  he  was  em- 
ployed at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  9  months 
ago,  he  gained  45  pounds  and  gets  all  the 
food  he  wants  to  eat.  His  'wife'  and  baby  also 
have  plenty  of  food  to  eat.  He  stated  he  is 
buying  the  property  where  he  lives  at  1410 
San  Rafael  Street  for  $4,000  and  made  a 
downpayment  of  $90  from  his  last  paycheck. 
He  was  obligated  to  make  monthly  payments 
of  $40.  Jerry  Cantu  introduced  his  brother, 
Larry  Cantu,  age  19,  who  also  was  employed 
as  a  dishwasher  at  the  Brooks  Air  Force 
Base.  Larry  Cantu  advised  the  staff  that  on 
many  occasions  food  was  scarce  at  home  and 
as  soon  as  he  could  find  another  place  to  live, 
and  when  he  could  afford  to  move,  he  would 
leave  hl^  parents'  home, 
"e.  Interview  With  Mary  Gama,  a  Social 
Worker 
"The  CBS  program  showed  nn  interview 
with  a  social  worker,  Identified  as  Mary 
Garcia,  who  was  with  a  young  girl,  aged  11. 
The  announcer  opened  the  interview  with 
Mlsa  Garcia  with  the  following  statement : 

"  'Hunger  Is  never  so  devestatlng  as  In  a 
child.  Never  so  horrifying  as  In  what  It  may 
drive  a  child  to  do.  Social  worker  Mary  Garcia 
sees  many  such  children." 

"MlM  Garcia  explained  on  the  program 
that  the  girl  had  been  picked  up  for  soliciting 
for  prostitution  and  she  had  quite  a  number 
of  girls  Involved  in  this  activity.  She  re- 
marked that  the  reason  the  girls  gave  for 
soliciting  was  that  they  needed  money  to 
buy  food  because  they  did  not  have  food  at 
home. 

"Miss  Mary  Garcia,  assistant  probation 
officer,  Bexar  County  Probation  Office,  Juve- 
nile Division,  San  Antonio,  was  interviewed 
by  the  staff  on  October  3,  1968.  She  stated 
that  for  2  years  prior  to  her  employment  as  a 
probation  officer  began  In  June  1967) ,  she 
taught  physical  education  and  special  educa- 
tion   In    a   San   Antonio    high    school.    She 
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further  advised  that  very  little  of  her  college 
work  or  ner  previous  employment  had  pre- 
pared her  for  a  po6ltion  as  a  probation  officer 
and  therefc  e  she  had  had  limited  experience 
with  cases  similar  to  the  one  she  discussed  on 
the  CBS  program. 

"Miss  Garcia  advised  that  the  case  of  the 
11-year-old  girl,  shown  on  the  CBS  program 
with  her,  had  been  referred  by  the  Juvenile 
court  to  the  child  welftire  department  before 
she  could  complete  her  Investigation  to  locate 
and  interview  the  parents  to  determine  the 
true  family  circumstances.  At  the  time  of 
the  interview  on  the  CBS  program  the  child 
had  been  placed  In  a  home  by  the  child 
welfare  department  but  had  been  brought  to 
the  juvenile  court  hearing  room  specifically 
to  be  displayed  on  the  program. 

"Miss  Garcia  stated  that  the  11-year-old 
girl  filmed  by  CBS  had  a  14-year-old  sister, 
and  both  girls  had  beer  arrested  in  July 
1967  when  they  solicited  a  San  Antonio 
detective  for  prostitution.  They  claimed  they 
had  solicited  la  order  to  get  money  to  buy 
food.  Miss  Garcla's  records  disclosed  the  two 
girls  had  been  referred  previously  to  the 
Juvenile  authorities  in  May  1967,  alter  the 
father  had  complained  they  had  run  away 
from  home.  They  were  referred  a  second 
time.  In  June  1967.  to  the  same  agency  on 
suspicion  of  soliciting  and  released  when  no 
witnesses  appeared  against  them.  The  third 
referral  occurred  with  their  arreet  In  July 
1967. 

"Miss  Garcia  advised  that  her  Investigation 
disclosed  that  the  girls'  mother  died  in  1963 
and  they  had  a  stepmother  for  a  short  period 
of  time.  She  said  that  during  her  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  she  went  to  the  girls'  home 
and  found  a  la-year-old  brother  alone  In  the 
house.  None  of  the  neighbors  could  furnish 
information  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
the  father.  She  searched  the  house  and  coiild 
find  no  food.  She  was  unable  to  find  anything 
concerning  the  father's  employment.  Miss 
Garcia  stated  that  teste  given  the  girls  dis- 
closed that  both  were  mentally  retarded. 

'Through  the  chid  welfare  department, 
San  Antonio,  it  was  learned  by  the  staff  on 
October  4,  1968,  that  the  family  had  con- 
sisted of  the  parents,  three  girls,  and  two 
boys.  The  mother  died  In  1963,  after  which 
the  father  brought  another  woman  Into  the 
house  to  live  with  him.  The  father,  who  was 
illiterate,  mentally  retarded,  and  addicted  to 
liquor,  was  suspected  of  making  his  living 
by  stealing.  He  had  been  apprehended  with 
one  of  his  sons  for  breaking,  entering,  and 
theft.  The  son  was  subsequently  arrested 
for  shoplifting,  after  which  he  was  declared 
a  delinquent  and  placed  on  probation.  The 
third  sister  was  declared  a  delinquent  In 
1963,  put  on  probation,  and  placed  In  a  foster 
home.  In  1964,  she  was  sent  to  a  State 
school  for  the  retarded.  The  records  of  the 
child  welfare  department  disclosed  that  on 
September  26,  1967,  after  the  11-  and  14- 
year-old  sisters  were  transferred  to  the  child 
welfare  department,  they  were  placed  In  a 
foster  home.  On  October  14.  1967,  the  girls 
ran  away  and  were  located  on  October  19. 
1967.  On  October  30.  1967,  the  14-year-old 
girl  was  placed  in  a  foster  home,  from  which 
she  ran  away  on  October  21,  1967,  but  she 
was  soon  located.  All  three  sisters  are  pres- 
ently In  State-controlled  schools. 

"The  records  of  the  child  welfare  depart- 
ment disclosed  that  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember 1967.  the  father  left  the  12-year-old 
son,  who  also  was  mentally  retarded,  alone 
In  an  apartment.  The  father  paid  the  rent 
but  did  not  furnish  his  son  with  food.  The 
boy,  fed  by  the  neighbors,  was  afraid  to  stay 
In  the  apartment  at  night  and  slept  on  the 
neighbors'  porches.  When  the  father  was 
finally  located  he  was  In  possession  of  a 
late  model  pickup  truck  and  was  performing 
odd  Jobs.  The  father  refused  to  attend  his 
children's  hearings  In  Juvenile  court  and 
refused  assistance  in  being  taught  a  trade. 
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"d.  Interview  ipith  Commissioner  A.  J.  Ploch 
"Commissioner  A.  J.  Ploch,  one  of  four 
county  commissioners,  Bexar  County,  which 
includes  San  Antonio,  was  Interviewed  oii 
the  CBS  program  and  was  asked  about  th« 
children  In  San  Antonio  who  were  not  re- 
ceiving enough  food  and  their  possible  in- 
ability to  learn  properly  becavise  of  an  in- 
adequate diet.  Commissioner  Ploch  replied 
that  the  problem  was  actually  caused  by  the 
fathers  who  would  not  work  and,  as  far  aa 
education  was  concerned,  he  did  not  believe 
that  education,  other  than  an  eighth-grade 
education,  was  needed.  Commissioner  Ploch 
also  remarked  on  the  CBS  program  that 
You  11  always  have  hunger  •  •  "and"'  •  • 
you've  got  to  have  Indians  and  chiefs.' 

"Commissioner  Ploch  was  Interviewed  by 
the  staff  on  October  3,  1968,  and  he  advised 
that  portions  of  his  interviews  by  0B8  were 
cut  from  the  film  In  an  effort  to  portray  him 
as  a  villain  and  as  one  not  concerned  about 
the  poor  people  of  San  Antonio.  He  stated 
that  the  full  text  of  his  Interview  would  have 
disclosed  that  he  also  remarked  that  there 
were  many  people  with  only  an  eighth-grade 
education  who  were  successfully  working  as 
plumbers,  carpenters,  and  tradesmen,  and 
they  were  earning  more  money  than  some 
college  professors.  He  contended  that  too 
much  emphasis  was  placed  on  a  college 
education  and,  as  a  result,  training  as  a 
craftsman  was  neglected.  Commissioner 
Polch  maintained  that  contractors  in  the 
San  Antonio  area  were  begging  for  laborers 
and,  because  some  'lazy  fathers'  would  noi 
work,  the  contractors  were  3  months  behind 
their  schedule  on  Jobs.  He  said  he  would 
stand  by  his  statements  that  there  wil! 
always  be  Indians  and  chiefs  and  some  degree 
of  hunger  in  Baxar  County  because  of  ig- 
norance and  Indolence. 

"Commlasioner  Ploch  advised  that  when 
he  was  interviewed  by  representatives  of  CBS, 
he  was  led  to  believe  that  San  Antonio  would 
not  be  portrayed  in  its  worst  light.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  because  his  Interview  was 
reported  out  of  context  and  he  was  made  to 
appecu'  as  an  enemy  of  the  poor,  he  received 
a  number  of  threatening  telephone  calls  at 
his  home.  In  the  Interest  of  personal  safety 
to  Ills  family  and  to  himself,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  chief  of  police,  he  was  forced 
to  vacate  his  home  for  approximately  10  days 
until  Interest  In  the  program  had  subsided. 
"e.  A  Dying  baby 
"Probably  the  most  touching  portion  ol 
the  film,  and  one  which  CBS  later  said. 
'moved  the  Nation  to  tears,'  was  the  scene 
of  a  baby  being  given  resuscitation  in  the 
hospital  after  which  It  appeared  motionless. 
The  CBS  narrator,  Charles  Kuralt,  made  the 
following  statement  vrith  respect  to  the 
scene: 

"  "Hunger  Is  easy  to  recognize  when  it  looks 
like  this.  This  baby  is  dying  of  starvation. 
He  was  an  American.  Now  he  is  dead.' 

"Mr.  Jack  E.  Coughlln,  director  of  commu- 
nity relations,  Bexar  County  Hospital  Dis- 
trict, which  Includes  the  Robert  B.  Green 
Memorial  Hospltel,  San  Antonio,  advised  on 
October  2,  1968,  that  the  hospital  scenes 
shown  on  the  CBS  program  for  the  San 
Antonio  portion  were  filmed  at  the  Robert 
B.  Green  Memorial  Hospital.  Arrangements 
for  the  filming  were  made  by  Mrs.  Vera 
Burke,  former  director  of  social  services  at 
the  hospital,  who  had  requested  permission 
from  the  hospital  authorities.  Mr.  Coughlln 
advised  that  when  permission  was  granted 
to  Mrs.  Burke,  It  was  generally  understood 
that  the  filming  would  be  confined  to  the 
pediatrics  ward  If  she  could  obtain  the  con- 
currence from  the  doctors  In  that  ward.  Vi. 
Coughlln  stated  that  after  viewing  the  CBS 
program,  he  determined  that  Mrs.  Burke  had 
permitted  the  CBS  crew  to  take  photograph.' 
In  the  prematiu^  nursery,  an  area  which  is 
off  limits  to  visitors. 
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■Mr  Coughlln  stated  that  after  a  local 
newspaper  had  published  a  news  article 
which  Indicated  that  the  baby  shown  on  the 
CBS  program  was  a  premature  baby  and 
did  not  die  from  starvation,  the  hospital 
adiiliilstratlon  made  an  Independent  In- 
vestigation. The  results  of  that  investigation 
were  stated  by  Mr.  Coughlln  to  be  as  follows: 
■The  male  baby  involved  was  born  at  the 
hospital  at  8:15  a.m.  on  October  24,  1987, 
and  expired  at  3  p.m.  on  October  29,  1967,  in 
the  premattue  nursery.  The  baby's  weight  at 
birth  was  2  pounds,  12  ounces,  and  the  gesta- 
tion period  was  28  weeks  (approximately  7 
months ) .  The  hospital  records  disclosed  that 
Dr.  Luis  Rey  Montemayor,  the  doctor  on 
duty,  recorded  on  the  tjaby's  chart  that  the 
child  had  a  cardiac  arrest  and  respiratory 
arrest  on  October  27,  1967.  and  two  addition- 
al attacks  on  October  29,  1967,  the  last  when 
he  was  pronounced  dead.  The  death  certifi- 
cate, filed  by  the  hospital  on  the  baby,  dis- 
closed the  baby  died  from  septicemia,  men- 
ingitis, and  peritonitis,  with  the  underlying 
cause  being  'prematurity.' 

"Mr.  Coughlln  produced  copies  of  releases 
CBS  had  obtained  from  the  parents  of  a 
number  of  children  photographed  in  the 
pediatrics  ward.  Each  Indicated  a  payment  of 
15  had  been  paid  to  a  parent  for  the  release. 
He  advised  that  he  had  no  evidence  that 
CBS  had  obtained  releases  from  the  parents 
whose  children  were  photographed  In  the 
premature  nursery. 

•■Dr.  Luis  Ray  Montemayor,  who  had  en- 
tered private  practice  In  San  Antonio,  was 
Interviewed  by  the  staff  on  October  3,  1968. 
He  advised  that  he  had  obtained  his  educa- 
tion In  Mexico  and  performed  his  Intern 
work  at  the  Robert  B.  Green  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. He  recalled  on  occasion  when  he  was 
attending  a  baby  In  the  premature  nursery 
in  the  hospital  and  was  summoned  by  a 
liurse  who  said  another  baby  In  the  same 
nursery  was  lii  distress  and  required  Imme- 
diate attention.  He  stated  he  rushed  to  the 
isolette  to  attend  to  the  baby.  He  observed  at 
the  time  that  there  were  CBS  cameramen 
and  equipment  In  the  premature  nursery 
and  learned  that  filming  of  babies  had 
taken  place  He  stated  that  as  soon  as  he 
started  attending  the  baby  he  noticed  the 
CBS  camera  crew  move  into  his  area  and 
commence  filming  his  efforts.  He  said  that 
the  baby  had  suffered  a  cardiac  and  respira- 
tory arrest,  one  of  several  the  baby  had  suf- 
fered since  birth,  and  he  administered  re- 
suscitation. For  a  short  period  of  time  It 
appeared  that  the  baby  would  not  respond. 
but  he  continued  to  work  with  It  and  It  did 
respond.  He  said  the  baby  died  2  days  later 
when  It  suffered  another  series  of  attacks 
and  could  not  be  saved. 

"Dr.  Montemayor  remarked  that  CBS  was 
wTong  In  depicting  that  the  baby  died  of 
starvation,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
malnutrition,  but  rather  the  baby  was  pre- 
mature and  the  prognosis  for  survival  at 
the  time  of  birth  was  not  good.  He  recalled 
that  one  of  the  CBS  representatives  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  the  'malnourished 
babies  he  saw  in  the  nursery.'  Dr.  Monte- 
mayor advised  that  he  Informed  the  CBS 
representative  that  the  babies  he  saw  in  thei 
preinature  nursery  were  small  because  they 
were  born  prtoiaturely  and  the  chances  of 
survival  for  many  of  them  were  questionable. 
He  said  that  the  CBS  representative  for  some 
unknown  reason,  wanted  him  to  say  that  the 
mothers  of  Jhe  babies  gave  birth  to  prema- 
ture babies  because  they  were  malnourished. 
Dr.  Montemayor  advised  that  while  It  was 
possible  that  malnutrition  could  be  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  a  premature  birth,  there 
was  no  such  evidence  In  the  case  of  the  baby 
photographed  by  CBS  and  shown  on  the  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Montemayor  positively  Identified 
the  baby  he  attended  and  which  was  filmed 
by  CBS  In  his  presence  as  the  same  baby 
Identified  by  Mr.  Coughlln  from  hospital  rec- 
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ords.  Identification  was  also  made  by  the 
head  nurse  In  the  premature  nursery  and 
by  a  student  nurse,  both  of  whom  were  wit- 
nesses to  the  CBS  filming. 

"The  parent*  of  the  baby  were  interviewed 
by  the  staff  on  October  4.  1968.  In  San  An- 
tonio, and  they  positively  identified  the 
baby  shown  on  the  CBS-TV  program  as  their 
baby.  The  mother  was  In  the  hospital  and 
wltiiessed  the  filming  of  her  baby  by  CBS 
from  the  hall  leading  to  the  glass-enclosed 
isolette  where  she  knew  her  baby  was  being 
cared  for.  The  father  had  visited  the  baby 
on  a  number  of  occasions  and  saw  the  pro- 
gram broadcast.  The  parents  claimed  that 
CBS  did  not  contact  them  for  permission  to 
use  the  film  and  the  statements  In  the 
program  about  starvation  were  definitely  un- 
true. The  mother  advised  that  she  had 
fallen  when  she  was  In  her  7th  month  of 
pregnancy  and  began  experiencing  pains,  at 
which  time  she  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
by  her  husband,  and  she  gave  birth  pre- 
maturely. She  stated  that  the  availability  of 
food  had  been  no  problem  for  her  because 
she  not  only  ate  at  her  home  but  at  her 
mother's  home  and  the  home  of  her  mother- 
in-law.  The  father  advised  that  he  had  won 
a,"claim  for  his  athletic  abilities  in  high 
school  and  exhibited  several  trophies 
awarded  to  him  in  track  and  basketball  com- 
petition. He  is  presently  In  his  second  year 
of  college  and  has  expectations  of  making 
the  varsity  basketball  team.  Upon  gradua- 
tion he  plans  to  teach  physical  education. 

"The  grandmothers  of  the  baby  advised  on 
October  3.  1968.  that  they  both  had  steady 
jobs  and  felt  that  they  had  provided  well 
for  their  children's  health  and  did  not  be- 
lieve they  were  ever  malnourished.  They  ad- 
vised that  the  daughter  had  recently  lost 
her  second  child  at  28  weeks  of  pregnancy. 
the  cause  of  death  being  prematurity.  They 
-■^ald  the  second  child  weighed  approximately 
the  same  as  the  first  child. 

"On  October  2,  1968.  Mr.  Kemper  Dlehl, 
a  reporter  for  the  San  Antonio  Express,  ad- 
vised he  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  San  Antonio  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  baby  that  was  reported  to  have 
died  during  the  filming  of  the  CBS  program. 
Initially,  another  reporter  for  the  news- 
paper, Arthur  Moczygemba,  had  been  In- 
formed by  Mrs.  Vera  Burke  at  the  Robert 
B.  Green  Memorial  Hospital  that  the  baby 
shown  on  the  CBS  program  was  a  premature 
baby  and  there  was  no  starvation  involved. 
As  a  result  of  this  Information  the  editor 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express  assigned  Mr. 
Dlehl  to  determine  the  facts.  Mr.  Dlehl 
searched  the  records  of  the  hospital  and 
death  certificates  on  file  at  the  City  Health 
Department  which  disclosed  that  three  re- 
cently born  infants  had  died  during  the 
period  CBS  was  In  San  Antonio  filming  the 
program.  Investigation  disclosed  that  one 
of  the  babies  was  a  girl,  which  'was  ruled 
out  because  CBS  referred  to  the  baby  as  a 
male.  Of  the  two  remaining  babies,  both 
were  males;  one  weighed  7  pounds  and  11 
ounf^cs  and  the  other  weighed  2  pounds  and 
12  ounces.  Only  the  smaller  baby  was  con- 
fined to  the  premature  nursery.  Mr.  Dlehl 
interviewed  hospital  personnel  and  was  ad- 
vised that  the  hospital  background  which 
;ippeared  In  the  film  clearly  showed  that 
the  filming  of  the  baby  occurred  in  the 
premature  nursery.  The  size  of  the  baby  was 
determined  to  be  approximately  two  pounds, 
based  on  a  pathologist's  calculation  of  the 
approximate  size  of  the  baby  as  compared 
to  the  size  of  the  hands  of  the  doctor  who 
was  holding  the  baby  at  the  time  It  was 
filmed.  Mr.  Dlehl  stated  that  after  the 
baby  was  Identified  he  Interviewed  the  par- 
ents who  also  confirmed  that  the  baby  filmed 
by  the  CBS  crew  was.  In  fact,  their  baby. 

"/.  CBS  Statement  Concerning  the  USDA 
Commodity  Program 

"Mr.  Charles  Kuralt  made  the  following 
comments   concerning   the   commodity   dls- 
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tributlon  program  of  the  'DSDA  during  the 
narration  of  the  portion  of  the  film  on  San 
Antonio.  He  stated  that  San  Antonio's  an- 
swer to  hunger  for  the  last  14  years  had  been 
surplus  commodities.  Surplus  commodities 
were  foods  that  farmers  could  not  sell  and 
nobody  else  wanted.  The  USDA  bought  sur- 
plus crops  from  farmers  and  got  rid  of  them 
by  giving  them  to  the  poor.  For  farmers  and 
the  Government,  commodities  were  a  con- 
venience; for  the  poor  they  were  simply  an 
inadequate  dole.  The  commodity  distribution 
program  consisted  largely  of  dumping  ex- 
cesses rather  than  providing  essentials.  The 
program  had  not  changed  since  It  was  con- 
ceived In  the  1930's. 

■Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  P.  Free- 
man publicly  denounced  the  statements  made 
on  the  CBS  program.  According  to  Secretary 
Freeman,  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram had  changed  radically  In  that  as  late 
as  1960.  USDA  offered  only  five  items  of  food 
for  distribution,  namely,  lard.  rice,  flour. 
nonfat  dry  milk,  and  cornmeal,  which  foods 
had  a  value  of  $2.20  per  person  per  month, 
but,  in  1961.  the  number  of  commodities  and 
the  amount  of  food  for  distribution  were 
doubled.  The  program  was  Improved  still 
further  by  offering  additional  foods,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  showing  of  the  CBS  program 
a  total  of  16  Items  were  offered  to  recipients. 
During  the  late  summer  of  1968  an  additional 
six  items  were  added,  making  a  total  of  22 
Items  offered  to  the  needy.  An  official  of 
USDA  advised  that  the  dollar  value  of  com- 
modities now  being  distributed  for  each  per- 
son per  month  was  $12.70  and,  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1968,  the  commodities  Included  dry 
beans,  bulgur,  butter,  cheese,  whole  canned 
chicken,  corn  grits,  cornmeal,  scrambled  egg 
mix,  fiour.  fruit  and  vegetable  Juice,  lard  or 
shortening,  chopped  canned  meat,  evaporated 
milk,  nonfat  dzy  milk,  peanut  butter,  dry 
split  peas.  Instant  potatoes,  raisins  or  prunes, 
rice,  oats  or  rolled  wheat,  corn  syrup,  and 
canned  vegetables,  with  many  of  these  foods 
having  been  nutritionally  fortified. 

•In  rebuttal  to  the  charge  that  the  com- 
modity distribution  program  consisted  largely 
of  dumping  excesses  rather  than  providing 
essentials.  Secretary  Freeman  said  that  some 
of  the  foods  distributed  were  Items  which 
were  in  oversupply  but  certainly  could  not 
be  classified  as  foods  'nobody  else  wants'  be- 
cause they  were  Identical  in  content  and 
purity  to  foods  purchased  by  millions  of 
Americans  In  local  supermarkets.  He  sub- 
mitted that  these  foods  currently  provided 
the  following  percentages  of  full  dally  allow- 
ances recommended  by  the  National  Research 
Council :  protein,  127.7  percent;  calcium,  168 
percent;  Iron,  91.4  percent;  vitamin  A,  69.5 
percent;  thiamine,  143.9  percent;  riboflavin, 
165.7  percent;  vitamin  C,  92.4  percent;  and 
food  energy,  77.6  percent. 

"g.  Filmed  Scenes  and  Interviews 
Not  Included  in  Program 

"Mr.  John  E.  Blerschwale,  director  of  the 
San  Antonio  City  Welfare  Department,  ad- 
vised on  September  30.  1968.  that  at  the  time 
the  CBS  crew  was  in  San  Antonio,  the  city 
operated  a  commodity  distribution  program 
for  the  needy.  The  city  has  since  changed 
to  a  food  stamp  program.  He  said  the  CBS 
crew  wanted  to  film  a  typical  commodity 
distribution  office  and  made  arrangements  to 
set  up  the  cameras  at  one  of  the  offices.  CBS 
waited  for  a  long  line  to  form  outside  the 
office,  but  when  this  did  not  occur  the  CBS 
crew  requested  that  the  doors  to  the  office 
be  closed  to  allow  a  line  of  people  to  form. 
Mr.  Blerschwale  stated  that  he  cooperated 
with  CBS  by  cloeing  the  office  without  real- 
izing that  CBS  Intended  to  discredit  the 
commodity  distribution  program.  The  doors 
were  closed  for  1  hotir  and  45  minutes  to  per- 
mit a  line  of  about  20  people  to  form  before 
the  filming  took  place. 

"Dr.  Ramlro  P.  Estrada,  a  private  physician 
and  member  of  the  staff  at  the  Robert  B. 
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Green  Memorial  Hospital,  advised  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1968,  that  he  wa«  asked  to  take  part 
in  the  CBS  progn^m  but  the  filmed  portion 
relating  to  his  interviews  was  not  used  In  the 
televised  program.  He  said  he  met  with  CBS 
representatives  and  Mrs.  Vera  Burke  prior  to 
the  actual  filming.  At  the  meeting,  the  CBS 
representatives  indicated  that  they  were  In- 
terested In  showing  only  advanced  cases  of 
malnutrition.  They  visited  several  homes 
where  he  examined  the  children  while  CBS 
filmed  the  Interviews.  Dr.  Estrada  stated  the 
CBS  representatives  wanted  him  to  say  some 
of  the  oases  of  malnutrition  were  severe, 
whereas  they  were  actually  relatively  minor 
cases.  He  advised  that  he  told  the  CBS  rep- 
resentatives he  'would  not  bend  the  truth' 
and  they  accused  him  of  being  evasive.  Dr. 
Estrada  Indicated  that  It  was  apparent  to 
him  the  CBS  representatives  were  Interested 
only  In  sensational-type  material  and  they 
wanted  him  to  say  things  with  a  more  sensa- 
tional Impact  than  what  he  was  willing  to 
say. 

"2.  Loudoun  County,  Va. 

"The  CBS  narrator  reported  that ; 
"  'Loudoun  County.  Va.,  Is  anything  but  a 
poverty  pocket.  It  Is  headquarters  for  the 
so-called  horsey  set.  The  county  contains 
hunt  clubs,  private  schools,  and  aristocratic 
race  meets  that  mingle  the  pedigree  of  the 
horses  with  those  of  their  owners.  The  trap- 
pings of  wealth  are  everywhere.  Loudoun 
County  Is  only  25  miles  outside  Washington, 
D.C.  It  is  the  home  of  distinguished  legisla- 
tors like  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen,  celebrities 
like  Arthur  Godfrey.  Society  here  Is  studded 
with  American  nobility — names  like  du  Pont, 
Mellon  and  Whitney. 

"  'Hunger  Is  the  last  thing  an  outsider 
would  expect  to  find;  Indeed  It  might  be  the 
last  thing  he  would  find.  Yet  hidden  away 
In  Loudoun  County  are  thousands  of 
shacks  where  tenant  farmers  lead  a  marginal 
existence.  Loudoun  County,  like  one-third  of 
the  counties  In  America,  has  no  Federal  food 
program.' 

"Mr.  Kura'.t  Introduced  Dr.  Stephen 
Granger,  Loudoun  County  Medical  Officer,  as 
a  man  who  knew  and  treated  many  of  the 
tenant  families. 

a.  Remarks  by  Dr.  Stephen  Granger 
"Dr.  Granger  mentioned  on  the  program 
that  the  diet  of  tenant  families  was  heavy 
on  starch  and  light  on  protein.  Because  oi 
the  diet  'he  children  had  a  '■  •  *  kind  of  a 
hollow  lifeless  look — stringy  hair,  a  pasty 
complexion,  and  a  dead  look  about  their  eyes 
There  l.s  a  h-jpeless  feeling  that  sprlnps  al- 
most phvslcaUv  from  these  children.'  Con- 
tinuing. Dr.  Granger  said  a  poor  diet  affected 
brain  tissue  and  the  child's  ability  to  think 
and  to  learn,  a  condition  that  was  ml  re- 
vcr.-ible,  'Not  by  Christmas  baskets,  not  by 
Int  lunches  when  he  starts  school,  or  any- 
thing else,  1  year  from  now  or  5  years  from 
now."  Following  the  Interviews  with  two  ten- 
ant farmers  in  Loudoun  County,  Dr.  Graneer 
cDnimented  on  people  among  '.ils  patients 
w"^  ".ooked  c\d  prematurely  He  said  proma- 
tuve  r.^lrg  may  be  caused  by  a  number  of 
rr.Pdlral  prnblems,  but  malnutrition  certainly 
plBy?d  a  big  part.  He  claimed  there  wer» 
about  7.000  households  in  the  area  that  hart 
.severe  nt'.tritlonal  problems  and  that  the  peo- 
ple In  these  households  rarely,  if  ever,  ate  a 
complete  meal. 

"Dr  Granger  asserted  that  such  people 
'•  •  •  with  no  pp.st  to  be  proud  of  and  no 
hope  for  the  future,  seek  Immediate  f-^rms 
of  employment.'  With  thi?  statement  he 
tustifled  the  presence  of  a  late-model  televi- 
sion 'n  the  house,  empty  pint  bottles  tn  the 
yard,  and  a  late-model  baby  In  the  crib 

"Mr.  Charles  F.  Turner,  executive  secre- 
tary. l.T'dDun  Countv  Board  of  Super^-lsors. 
Le«»~burr.  Va  .  advised  tiie  rtaff  on  October 
10.  1968.  il'al  Dr.  Grn-iger  initially  informed 
him  about  'he  plans  for  CBS  to  make  a  film 
in  L'>udoun  Countv.  Prior  to  the  actual  film- 
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lug  he  met  with  CB.S  representatives  wh<i 
assured  him  that  the  program  would  be  an 
objective  analysis  of  malnutrition,  that  the 
subject  matter  would  be  handled  In  a  rjeneral 
way.  and  that  CBS  would  not  be  critical  of 
Loundoun  County.  Mr.  Turner  stated  he  fcit 
tha'-  CBS  misrepresented  the  conditions  in 
Loudoun  County  and.  further,  misrepresent- 
ed the  program  o'iJectl\es  a.«;  stated  to  h^m 

■  Mr.  Turner  stated  that  Dr  Granger's  re- 
mark that  "There  are  about  7,000  h.3Usehold=; 
In  the  area  tliat  have  .severe  nutrition  prob- 
lems' was  Inaccurate.  .\  recent  county  survey 
bv  actual  nunt.  di.'^closed  the  exl3tpn?e  of 
10.086  hames  in  the  county,  and  Dr.  C'.ran- 
ger's  estimate  would  Indicate  that  7  out  of 
every  10  ho-iseholds  In  the  county  were  suf- 
fering severe  nutrUlona!  problems.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner advised  that  he  challenged  Dr  Granger 
on  his  estimate  af*er  he  ^i.1w  the  pr.-.gratr 
and  Dr  Granger,  m  a  succession  of  a'tprnpt-. 
fo  clarify  his  comment,  first  said  iha*  he 
meant  individuals  Instead  of  hou-seholds,  and 
then  expanded  his  statement  to  Include  in- 
dividuals In  Loudoun  ar.d  Fauquier  Counties 
Pinally.  he  included  Individual  :  In  Loud  Jiin 
Pauqviler.  and  Prince  William  CounMfs 

"Dr.  Stephen  Granger,  Children's  Hospltil, 
Waahlngton,  D.C,  former  Loudoun  County 
Health  Officer,  was  Interviewed  by  the  staff  on 
November  20,  1968.  Dr.  Granger  said  be  was 
contacted  by  Mr.  Martin  Carr  of  CBS  who 
explained  that  the  CBS  film  wouUl  depict 
hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the  Vnlted 
States  and  Mr.  Carr  requested  to  meet  with 
some  white  tenant  farmers  In  Loxidoun 
County  who  were  believed  to  be  suffering 
frcum  malnutrition  due  to  economic  deprlv-- 
tlon.  Dr.  Granger  advised  that  a  lis'^  of  ap- 
proximately 20  hotiseholda  was  complied  and 
discussed  with  Mr.  Carr.  Mr  Carr  vas  shovi: 
some  of  these  households  and  the  ultimate 
selection  of  households  fi:med  wns  made  bv 
CBS. 

"Reflecting  on  his  comment  on  the  CBS 
program  relative  to  7,000  households  In  the 
county  having  severe  nutritional  problems. 
Dr.  Granger  advised  the  staff  that  if  he  had 
It  to  do  over  again  he  would  say  7.000  people 
In  Loudoun  County  rather  than  7.000  house- 
holds. When  he  was  questioned  further  con- 
cerning this  estimate  he  said  that  the  figure 
applied  to  the  'area'  rather  than  the  county. 
but  refused  to  describe  In  a  geographic  sense 
his  use  of  the  term  'area.'  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  no  statistical  basis  for  his  u.^e  of 
the  figure  7.000.  whether  It  be  householdf  or 
people.  I>r.  Granger  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  program  accurately  depicted  conditions 
In  Loudoun  County.  He  regarded  the  film  as 
being  of  high  quality — an  excellent  present-a- 
tlon  showing  a  gocxl  balance  In  placing  the 
responslWlltv  for  malnutrition  on  the 
county,  State,  and  Federal  Governments.  Dr. 
Granger  advised  that  his  resignation  as 
county  health  officer  from  Loudoun  County 
was  only  coincidental  with  the  release  of  the 
CBS  program  and  the  critical  reaction  the 
program  received  In  the  county. 

"b.  Interview  with  Mm.  Franklin  Hopkins 
"During  the  CBS  program  an  Interview 
with  a  Mrs.  Franklin  Hopkins  was  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Pauline  J.  Barrett,  a  Loudoi'n  County 
Public  Health  Nurse.  In  which  Mrs  Hopkins 
was  questioned  concerning  the  eating  habits 
of  her  children.  The  questioning  disclosed 
that  Mrs.  Hopkins  hod  not  decided  what  to 
prepare  for  lunch,  that  she  had  no  baby  food 
In  the  house  for  her  baby,  and  that  another 
child  had  only  gravy  for  breakfast  that 
morning. 

"Mrs.  Pauline  J.  Barrett,  public  health 
nurse.  Department  of  Public  Health,  Lees- 
burg.  Loudoun  County,  advised  the  staff  en 
October  11.  1968  that  arrangements  for  her 
participation  In  the  Interview  with  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins were  made  b>  Dr.  Granger  with  CBS. 
She  was  asked  by  CBS  to  conduct  the  inter- 
view In  the  same  manner  as  she  would  In  any 
home  visit.  The  Interview  commenced  with 
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a  discussion  t.f  the  children'.?  diet  and  con- 
tinued with  8  discussion  of  family  supervi- 
sion, care  of  teeth,  and  Immunization  shots. 
CBS  used  only  that  portion  of  the  interview 
which  dealt  with  the  children's  diet,  because 
that  was  their  primary  Interest.  Mrs.  Barrett 
was  of  the  opinion  that  CBS  neglected  to 
bring  out  that  fact  that  It  was  not  normally 
the  lack  of  food  so  much  as  not  knowing  or 
carln?  how  to  prepare  ail  adequate  diet  which 
was  responsible  for  the  dietary  deficiencies 
of  many  p<xir  people.  She  did  not  consider 
Loudoun  County  unique  nor  was  it  better 
or  worse  than  othi^r  counties  she  knew  about 
Mrs  Barrett  noted  that  in  her  6  years  as  a 
public  health  nur.se  in  Loudoun  County,  the 
lew  cases  of  hunger  she  had  seen  were  the 
result  of  parental  neglect 

■Mrs.  Helen  C.  Shorey.  suf>eriutendent, 
Loudoun  Coimty  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. Leesburg.  advised  the  staff  on  October 
10  1968.  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  Hopkins 
liad  asked  the  welfare  office  for  assistance  In 
S-'ptember  -Qe*".  when  his  wife  was  expecting 
thc-'.r  f.fth  child.  He  waa  employed  at  the  time, 
with  a  monthly  income  of  $277.33.  He  was 
not  eligible  for  assistance  because  of  his  in- 
come, but  the  welfare  department  paid  the 
hospital  bill  for  Mrs.  Hopkins'  maternity 
care  nursuant  to  a  ruling  which  permitted 
such  payment  for  a  family  of  six  with  an 
income  imder  8300  a  month. 

"Mr.  Roland  Hope,  a  dairy  farmer  who 
resided  In  Loudoun  County,  near  Purcell- 
ville.  Va..  t^dvised  the  staff  on  October  11 
1068.  that  Claude  Hopkins  and  his  family 
were  tenants  on  another  farm  operated  bv 
lilm,  also  near  PurcellvlUe,  at  the  time  CBS 
ninied  the  program  In  Loudoun  County.  He 
Identiiled  the  Mrs.  Hopkins  interviewed  on 
the  program  as  Mrs.  Franklin  Hopkins,  the 
'Uvighter-ln-law  of  Claude  Hopkins,  his 
tenant,  with  whom  the  Franklin  Hopkins 
familv  lived.  He  faid  that  Claude  Hopkins 
had  .--lus  living  with  him  at  the  time  he  was. 
a  ter.aui.  He  thought  Franklin  Hopkins  had 
been  working  on  a  highway  crew  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Hamilton.  Va..  at  the  time 
of  the  filming  of  the  program.  Mr.  Hope  ad- 
vised that  his  basic  pay  for  tenant  farmers, 
including  the  Hopkins  family,  was  $200  a 
mo:-.th.  and  In  addition  he  furnished  a 
house,  electricity,  firewood,  a  gallon  or  more 
of  milk  a  day,  and  between  one  fourth  and 
one  half  of  a  beef  twice  a  year.  He  stated 
that  the  better  farmhands  received  the  larg- 
er portion  of  beef.  He  also  provided  garden 
space  but  commented  that  It  had  been  his 
experience  that  tenants  seldom  planted  a 
garden  even  after  he  prepared  the  land  for 
them.  Mr.  Hope  stated  he  had  a  constant 
need  for  farmhands  but  was  only  able  to  get 
Franklin  Hopkins  and  his  brothers  to  work 
occasionally.  He  advised  that  all  of  the 
Hopkins  men  had  a  drinking  problem  and 
Franklin  Hopkins  frequently  did  not  show 
up  for  work  for  a  couple  of  days  after  re- 
ceiving his  pay. 

"Mrs.  Franklin  Hopkins  was  Interviewed  by 
the  staff  on  October  11,  1968,  at  Lovettsvllle. 
Va.  The  Hopkins  family  moved  to  this  loca- 
tion following  the  filming  of  the  CBS  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  Hopkins  stated  that  the  farm 
where  she  now  resided  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Asbury  Smith.  Her  husband.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt Hopkins,  worked  for  Mr.  Smith  and  was 
paid  $90  every  2  weeks.  In  addition,  they 
were  furnished  a  house  which  had  indoor 
plumbing,  electricity,  and  furnace  heat.  They 
were  provided  the  fuel  for  winter  months, 
mlUt  every  day,  two  hogs  and  feed  necessary 
to  raise  them,  and  a  qtiantlty  of  beef.  Mrs 
Hopkins  said  she  had  received  clothes  for 
her  daughter  from  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Smith. 
When  asked  if  she  had  enough  food  for  the 
family,  Mrs.  Hopkins  stated  she  did  b« 
could  always  use  more. 

"With  respect  to  her  appearance  on  the 
CBS  program,  Mrs.  Hopkins  advised  that  Dr. 
Granger  and  Mrs.  Barrett  arrived  at  her  home 
with  the  CBS  film  crew  without  making  prior 
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arrangements    with   her.    Mrs.   Hopkins   tfz- 

plalned  that  her  comment  about  not  having 
baby  food  in  the  house  was  due  to  the  fact 
the  baby  was  only  2  weeks  old  and  not  old 
enough  for  solid  food.  She  said  she  had  the 
money  to  buy  baby  food  If  the  baby  had 
been  old  enough  for  solid  food.  Relative  to 
her  statement  that  one  of  her  children  had 
only  gravy  for  breakfast,  Mrs.  Hopkins  said 
the  family  had  gravy  and  biscuits  for  break- 
fast, a  standard  breakfast  for  them  because 
they  preferred  It.  Mrs.  Hopkins  advised  the 
staff  the  family  had  everything  It  wanted  In 
the  way  of  food  at  the  time  her  Interview 
was  filmed.  Including  meat  remaining  from  a 
side  of  beef  previously  given  to  the  family  by 
the  landowner.  She  said  the  CBS  film  crew 
^ne  aware  of  the  food  because  one  of  them 
opened  the  refrigerator  during  the  visit  and 
saw  the  food. 

"3.  Tuba  City.  Ariz. 

"CBS  reported  that  "Ihe  deserts  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  are  nice  places  to  visit,  but 
the  Navajo  Indians  have  to  live  there.  Living 
in  a  desert.  Just  staying  alive.  Is  very  hard  for 
the  125,000  members  of  the  largest  tribe  In 
the  United  States.  The  West  was  theirs  once. 
They  were  nomads  and  their  home  was  vast. 
Now  they  have  an  arid  reaervatlon.  Dr.  Jean 
Van  Duzen  of  Tuba  City,  Arte.,  has  practiced 
among  the  Navajo  Indians  for  the  past  14 
years.  She  continually  faces  the  medical 
problems  caused  by  lack  of  food." 

"Dr.  Van  Duzen  commented  that  the  peo- 
ple she  saw  every  day  appeared  as  though 
they  ate  mostly  starches.  The  older  people 
tended  to  be  rather  fat  and  dumpy  and  the 
children  were  Just  plain  undernourished.  She 
stated  that  surplus  commodities  only  pro- 
vided 40  percent  of  the  caloric  needs  of  the 
people  and  did  not  make  any  allowance  for 
protein,  vitamin,  and  mineral  needs. 

"Scenes  filmed  at  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  In- 
cluded unidentified  Indian  hogans  and  a 
visit  to  the  Public  Health  Servloe  hospital 
for  the  Navajo  Reaervatlon.  Dr.  Van  Duaen 
exhibited  several  children  In  the  hospital 
who  allegedly  had  Kwashiorkor,  which  she 
described  as  '•  •  •  the  most  severe  form  of 
protein  calorie  malnutrition.  This  is  a 
disease  that  was  seen  first  In  South  America 
and  Africa.  It's  not  supposed  to  exist  tn  the 
United  States,  but  it  does.'  She  also  ex- 
hibited chUdren  who  allegedly  had  Maras- 
mus, which  she  described  as  a  '•  •  •  total 
calorie  and  protein  malnutrition.'  She  said 
children  who  had  Marasmus  became  that 
way  because  they  had  ••  •  •  nothing,  prac- 
tically nothing  but  water,  and  very  quickly 
they  get  Into  great  trouble  and  frequently 
they  die.'  She  went  on  to  state  that  one- 
third  of  the  chUdren  admitted  to  the  hoq>l- 
t&l  for  Marasmus  die.  N 

"Dr  Van  Duzen,  chief  of  pediatrics.  Tuba 
City  Hospital,  advised  the  staff  on  Sept«n- 
ber  24.  1968,  that  she  did  not  know  why 
Tuba  Cltv  was  selected  by  CBS  for  Its  pro- 
gram but  she  cooperated  with  CBS  after 
permission  had  been  granted  by  her  supe- 
riors. The  Navajo  families  contacted  by  CBS 
a-ere  selected  by  her  and  Wilson  Grey,  a 
health  education  aid  and  formerly  a  drlver- 
interoreter  at  the  time  CBS  visited  the  hos- 
pital. She  stated  that  they  visited  five  or  six 
Navajo  camps  on  the  reservation  and  at  each 
camp  filmed  one  hogan.  She  also  conducted 
the  CBS  camera  crew  through  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  and  exhibited  several 
children  who  bad  been  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital for  various  Illnesses,  most  of  whom  bad 
been  underfed. 

"Dr.  Van  Duzen  advised  the  staff  that 
when  the  CBS  representatives  visited  the 
bospltal  there  were  several  oases  of  Kwashi- 
orkor and  Marasmus,  hut  at  the  time  of 
the  stairs  visit  she  had  no  cases  of  Kwashi- 
orkor and  had  only  two  cases  of  Marasmus. 
Dr.  Van  Duzen  stated  that  usually  the  cases 
of  Marasmus  Involved  babies  a  to  3^ 
months  of  age  where  the  mothers  had  been 
breast  feeding   the   babies,   the   milk   had 
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dried  up,  and  they  were  not  getting  any 
food.  The  babies  were  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital only  after  a  considerable  period  of  time 
had  elapsed  and  It  was  difficult  to  save  them. 
She  stated  that  the  Navajo  mothers  were 
reluctant  to  bring  their  babies  to  the  hospi- 
tal when  their  milk  dried  up  because  to  ad- 
mit this  fact  was  an  admission  that  they 
were  Incapable  of  functioning  as  a  mother. 
She  advised  that  within  the  past  6  years,  she 
had  28  cases  of  Marasmus  in  the  hospital 
and,  of  these.  14  died.  The  death  rate  was 
exceptionally  high  because  the  babies  were 
in  poor  health.  Including  almost  total  de- 
hydration, when  they  were  admitted. 

"Dr.  Van  Duzen  stated  that  Kwashiorkor 
api>eared  in  children  from  1  to  2  years  of 
age.  In  most  cases  the  children  had  been 
weaned  and  were  given  whole  milk  after 
which  they  developed  diarrhea.  The  mother 
thought  the  milk  caused  the  diarrhea  and 
the  child  was  then  taken  off  milk.  Con- 
sequently, the  child  received  little  nourish- 
ment. Another  factor  to  be  considered  In 
Kwashiorkor  cases  Is  that  In  the  Navajo  fam- 
ilies the  children  traditionally  eat  after  the 
adults  and  receive  what  food  Is  left.  If  any. 
If  the  family  ate  together,  the  children  had 
to  fend  for  themselves.  She  advised  that  the 
typical  Navajo  mother  was  totally  unknowl- 
edgeable  about  nutritional  and  medical 
needs  and  would  bring  a  child  to  the  hospi- 
tal only  after  the  Illness  had  continued  for 
a  substantial  length  of  time. 

"Mr.  John  P.  Slpe,  agency  social  worker. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Tuba  City,  advised 
the  staff  on  September  23,  1968,  that  the  day 
after  the  CBS  program  appeared  on  televi- 
sion he  received  a  telephone  call  from  his 
superiors  Instructing  him  to  make  a  report 
on  the  Navajo  families  shown  on  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Slpe  advised  that  the  CBS  pro- 
gram was  not  shown  In  Tuba  City  and  he 
had  not  seen  the  film.  After  considerable  In- 
vestigation, Including  Interviews  with  Dr. 
Van  Duzen  and  Wilson  Grey,  he  identified 
four  families  visited  by  the  CBS  represent- 
atives but  he  could  not  say  If  they  were  In- 
cluded In  the  televised  program.  Information 
concerning  the  four  families  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Slpe  as  follows: 

"a.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Jimmy  Kerley 
"In  1987,  the  Kerley  family  lived  at  Cam- 
eron, Ariz.  Mrs.  Kerley  was  formerly  married 
to  the  brother  of  Jimmy  Kerley,  first  name 
not  known,  who  was  an  alcoholic.  She  left 
the  brother  to  live  with  Jimmy  Kerley,  also 
an  alcoholic.  There  were  four  children  by  the 
two  fathers  In  the  home.  In  November  1967, 
when  CBS  was  filming  the  program  In  Tuba 
City,  the  Kerley's  Infant  child  was  In  the 
hospital.  At  the  time  of  the  filming  the  par- 
ents were  separated,  but  Mr.  Kerley  was 
working  In  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  and  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  children.  The  mother 
and  ChUdren  received  surplus  conunodltles, 
but  the  family  did  not  receive  welfare  as- 
sistance because  there  was  no  financial  need. 
"In  December  1967,  Mr.  Kerley  was  In  Jail. 
and  Mrs.  Kerley,  who  also  had  a  drinking 
problem,  was  placed  on  general  assistance  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  was  given 
$178  month.  Dturlng  the  period  of  separation 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  worked  with 
the  fiimlly  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  rec- 
onciliation. In  January  1968,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kerley  were  reconciled  and  married.  On 
March  26.  1968,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerley  enrolled 
In  training  programs  at  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Employment  Center,  Roswell,  N. 
Mex.,  where  they  resided  and  reportedly  were 
progressing  well. 

"b.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yodell  Billah 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Todell  Billah,  who  live  In 
the  area  of  Red  Lake,  Ariz.,  had  10  chUdren. 
One  child  was  married  and  resided  away  from 
home;  one  was  In  Vietnam;  two  were  In  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding  school; 
two  resided  at  home  and  attended  Red  Lake 
Day  School;  two  were  In  foster  homes  under 
the  Indian  placement  program  sponsored  by 
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the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints;  and  one  was  of  preschool  age.  The 
other  child  was  unaccounted  for.  The  hus- 
band was  a  shepherd,  but  performed  odd 
Jobs  and  participated  In  tribal  work  projects. 
The  husband  had  2  years  of  education  but 
had  no  Job  training.  At  the  time  of  the  film- 
ing by  CBS  in  November  1967,  the  family  did 
not  receive  assistance  becatise  the  husband 
was  working  and  had  not  applied  for  assist- 
ance. The  family  has  since  commenced  re- 
ceiving surplus  commodities  and,  because  of 
a  recent  Injury,  the  husband  applied  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  general  assist- 
ance. The  social  services  agency.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  had  no  Information  that  Indi- 
cated there  was  any  malnourlshment  In  the 
family. 

"c.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Wocdu 
"Mr.  Andrew  Woody  and  his  wife  were  63 
and  42  years  of  age,  respectively.  They  had 
eight  children,  ranging  In  ag;e  from  6  months 
to  20  years.  Their  eldest  daughter,  along  with 
her  husband  and  Infant  child,  lived  with 
them.  At  the  time  they  were  filmed  by  CBS 
In  November  1967,  the  Woody  family  received 
social  security  and  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  totaling  $220  monthly,  the 
maximum  paid  under  the  Arizona  State 
statutory  grant.  The  daughter's  husband  was 
employed  by  the  branch  of  pla.it  manage- 
ment. Tuba  City  agency.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  where  he  earned  over  $2  an  hour.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Slpe,  there  was  no  malnutri- 
tion m  this  family. 

"d.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  Nez 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  Nez  were  grandparents, 
who  lived  In  a  family  camp  at  Cow  Springs, 
Ariz.  Their  daughter  Anna  Nez,  her  husband, 
and  their  child  lived  In  the  same  camp  but 
in  a  different  hogan.  CBS  first  filmed  Anna 
Nez  with  her  child  and  then  filmed  the 
grandparents  with  Anna's  child.  Boyd  Nez 
and  his  wife  were  88  and  66  years  of  age,  re- 
spectively. Both  received  old-age  assistance 
totaling  $128  a  month.  Anna  Nez'  husband 
had  an  Income  from  odd  Jobs  and  livestock 
which  ranged  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  year. 
The  grandparents  also  received  surplus  com- 
modities at  the  time  they  were  filmed  by 
CBS.  The  family  reportedly  ate  as  a  group 
and  there  was  no  apparent  hunger  problem. 
The  grandparents  advised  Mr.  Slpe  that  they 
received  a  total  of  $40  for  posing  for  CBS 
and  were  promised  more  money  and  some 
lumber  whidj  they  never  received. 

"Mr.  Sipe  advised  that  the  Navajo  families 
he  was  able  to  identify  as  having  been  filmid 
by  CBS  had  In  ctwnmon  the  fact  that  they 
resided  In  traditional  dwellings,  namely  ho- 
gans. and  spoke  little  or  no  English.  Mr. 
Slpe  stated  that  the  families  had  limited  ed- 
ucation and  no  Job  training.  He  further  said 
that  they  were  well  known  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  were  receiving  services 
from  variotts  Federal  and  State  programs. 
"4.  Hale  County,  Ala. 

"CBS  reported  that: 

■  It  has  never  been  easy  to  be  a  Negro  In 
Alabama.  Times  have  often  been  bad,  and 
they've  never  been  good.  But  there's  always 
been  cotton — to  plant,  to  chop,  to  pick,  and 
to  plough.  Cotton  has  been  a  misery,  but  at 
least  It's  been  a  meal  ticket.  Now  It's  not  even 
that.  The  machines  have  taken  over,  and  a 
field  that  once  needed  100  Negroes  today 
barely  suppwrts  three.  Ten  years  ago  ma- 
chines harvested  only  2  percent  of  Alabama's 
cotton.  This  year  they  will  harvest  more  than 
80  percent. 

"  'The  Negroes  must  look  elsewhere  for 
Jobs,  and  the  Jobs  are  not  In  Alabama.  Some 
go  North.  Many  others  remain,  often  because 
they  are  so  poor,  so  tired,  and  so  hungry  that 
they  can't  even  get  up  and  go.  In  the  long 
history  of  Black  Belt  deprivation  there  have 
never  been  times  as  bad  as  these. 

"  'Last  spring  the  Field  Foundation  sent  six 
prominent  doctors  to  Investigate  hunger  In 
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Mississippi.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  Raymond 
Wheeler,  who  has  lived  and  practiced  In  the 
South  all  his  life.' 

"Doctor  Wheeler  was  asked  by  CBS  to  visit 
Hale  County,  Ala.,  during  the  Aiming  of  the 
segment  In  that  area  and  he  conducted  the 
Interviews  with  local  fiartlclpants. 

"a.  Interview  with.  Mrs.  Louise  Zanders 

"The  Interview  of  Mrs.  Zanders  conducted 
by  Dr.  Wheeler,  as  set  forth  In  the  transcript 
of  the  program,  was  as  follows: 

"  'Dt.Whkeler.  You  have  how  many  chil- 
dren to  feed? 

"  'Mrs.  Zanders.  Ten. 

"  "Dr.  Wheeleb.  Ten  children. 

"  'Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes, 

"  'Dr.  Wheeler.  Are  there  times  when  you 
don't  have  enough  food  in  the  house  to  go 
around? 

"  Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes.  sir;  lots  of  times. 

"  'Dr.  Wheeler.  There  are  times  when 

"  'Mrs.  Zanders.  I  just  have  to  make  out 
with  what  I  have.  Give  each  one  of  them  a 
little  of  what  I  have. 

"  T)r.  Wheeler.  What  did  vou  have  for 
dinner  today? 

"  'Mrs.  Zanders.  I  didn't  have  any  dinner. 
Dr.  Wheeler.   You're  going  to  have  a 
baby  before  long? 

"  'Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes,  sir. 

"  'Dr.  Wheeler.  What  kind  of  food  do  vou 
eat? 

"  "Mrs.    Zanders.  Rice,  chicken  sometimes. 

"  'Dr.  Wheeler.  What  «lse  do  you  eat? 

"  'Mrs.  Zanders.  That's  all,  and  water. 

"  'Dr.  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Zanders,  what  does 
your  husband  do  for  a  living? 

"  'Mrs.  Zanders.  He  gets  Jobs  In  havflelds. 

"  'Dr.  Wheeler.  In  hayflelds? 

'■  Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes. 

"  Dr.  Wheeler.  How  much  does  he  make 
when  he's  working? 

"  'Mrs.  Zanders.  From  t3  to  $4  a  day. 

"  Dr.  Wheeler.  $3  to  $4  a  day? 

'  'Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes.  sir. 

"  'Dr.  Wheeler.  And  he  hasn't  worked  now 
In  3  or  4  weeks'' 

•  Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes. 

•  Dr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  get  food  stamps? 

•'  'Mrs.  Zanders.  No,  sir;  because  I'm  not 
able  to  get  them. 

■  'Dr.  Wheeler.  Why  not? 

••  'Mrs.  Zanders.  I  ain't  got  them  this 
month.  They  cost  $70  and  I  don't  have  it. 

■  Dr.  Wheeler.  Have  you  asked  for  any  help 
from  anyone  in  raising  the  money  to  buy 
those  stamps? 

•  Mrs  Zanders.  No.  sir;  there  ain't  no  need. 
•■  'Dr.  Wheeler.  Why? 

"  'Mrs.  Zanders.  They  ain't  going  to  give 
It  to  you. 

•'  Dr.  Wheeler.  Have  you  been  down  to  the 
welfare  department  and  talked  to  them,  or 
has  your  husband? 

■'  'Mrs.  Zanders.  No.  sir:  the  last  time  I 
went  to  welfare  the  lady  told  me — said  If  you 
have  a  living  husband  that  they  can't  give 
you  no  help. 

"  'Dr.  Wheeler.  Even  if  he's  not  working? 

'•  Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes,  sir.' 

"Following  the  Interview  of  Mrs.  Zanders 
by  Dr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Charles  Kuralt,  the 
CBS  narrator,  remarked  that  'Three  weeks 
after  talking  to  Dr.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Zanders 
gave  birth  to  a  severely  malnourished  baby. 
Two  days  later  the  baby  died.' 

"The  staff  interviewed  Mrs.  Louise  Zanders 
on  September  27,  1968.  at  her  farmhome  near 
Paunsdale,  Ala.  She  advised  that  in  the  fall 
of  1967  a  'white  person'  stopped  at  her  home 
and  asked  some  questions  about  hunger  and 
asked  to  take  pictures  for  a  TV  program.  In 
November  1967,  a  camera  crew  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Wheeler,  arrived  and  took  pictures  in- 
side and  outside  her  home  for  3  days,  work- 
ing from  approximately  8  a.m.  to  7  pjn.,  with 
only  a  break  for  lunch.  During  this  time,  Dr. 
Wheeler  asked  her  many  questions  while  the 
camera  crew  took  pictures,  and  the  Interview 
with  Or  Wheeler  was  recorded  several  times. 
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The  CBS  crew  gave  her  939  while  they  were 
at  her  htwne. 

"Mrs.  Zanders  stated  that  her  husband, 
her  mother,  and  11  children  resided  on  4,^ 
acres  of  land  they  rant.  They  paid  $189  per 
year  rent,  payable  'when  the  crop  comes  in.' 
She  claimed  to  have  purchased  food  stamps 
on  and  off  since  September  1967.  The  food 
stamps  were  very  helpful  and  her  family  had 
enough  food  and  did  not  go  hungry.  She 
said  her  husband  planted  corn,  c»tton,  okra, 
peanuts,  and  potatoes,  but  the  only  crop  they 
sold  was  cotton  as  they  used  the  other  prod- 
ucts themselves.  It  was  observed  by  staff 
members  that  the  house  where  the  Zanders 
resided  was  In  extremely  poor  condition  and 
appeared  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Two  lean 
hogs  were  observed  enclosed  In  an  area  near 
the  house  and  Mrs.  Zanders  said  the  hogs 
belonged  to  them  and  would  be  killed  dur- 
ing the  winter,  if  they  could  be  fattened.  The 
Zanders  also  owned  two  mules,  a  calf,  and  a 
few  chickens.  She  was  asked  about  her  water 
supply  and  pointed  to  a  well  about  one-half 
mile  away  as  being  the  closest  source.  It  was 
noted  during  the  Interview  that  four  or  five 
children  were  In  and  about  the  house  and 
upon  inquiry  Mrs.  Zanders  advised  that  they 
were  not  In  school  because  they  did  not  have 
the  proper  clothes  and  she  needed  them  to 
carry  water.  Her  husband  obtained  occa- 
sional work  In  the  fields  and  her  mother  re- 
ceived $26  a  month  In  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments as  well  as  $70  a  month  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  An  older  son,  who  was 
married  but  did  not  live  with  his  wife  and 
child,  paid  her  from  $10  to  $20  a  week  from 
the  wages  he  received  from  a  packinghouse. 

"Mrs.  Zanders  had  not  seen  the  CB8  pro- 
gram and  the  transcript  of  her  Interview  was 
read  to  her.  She  remarked  that  If  the  CBS 
program  said  her  baby  died  from  malnutri- 
tion It  was  not  true,  and  she  would  'tell  it 
like  It  Is."  According  to  Mrs.  Zanders,  at  about 
3  p.m.  on  December  23,  1967,  she  experienced 
labor  pains  and  was  admitted  to  the  Hale 
County  Hospital  at  Greensboro,  Ala.,  by  Dr. 
Chester  Singleton,  her  doctor.  Sometime  after 
admittance,  the  doctor  told  her  that  the  baby 
was  very  large  and  was  In  a  breech  position. 
Around  midnight  she  was  transferred  to 
Druid  City  Hospital,  Tuscaloosa,  where  Dr. 
William  Standeffer  performed  an  operation 
and  delivered  the  child.  She  continued  that 
she  never  saw  the  baby  but  was  Informed 
that  the  baby  was  stillborn  and  that  It 
weighed  about  12  pounds.  According  to  Mrs. 
Zanders,  many  of  her  children  were  large  at 
birth. 

"The  death  certificate  on  file  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Vital  Statistics.  Montgomery.  Ala., 
disclosed  that  the  birth  was  a  stillbirth,  with 
delivery  made  by  a  cesarean  section  opera- 
tion by  Dr.  Standeffer  on  December  24,  1967. 
The  weight  of  the  female  child  was  12 
pounds,  5  ounces;  the  length  of  pregnancy 
was  40  weeks;  and  death  was  due  to  pro- 
longed labor  at  another  hospital. 

"Dr.  Standeffer  advised  the  staff  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1968,  that  Mrs.  Zanders  was  ad- 
mitted to  Druid  City  Hospital  around 
Christmas  1967.  She  had  been  In  labor  a  long 
time  and  had  been  admitted  from  another 
hospital.  Upon  examining  Mrs.  Zanders  he 
determined  that  the  baby  had  already  died  so 
he  removed  the  body  by  a  cesarean  section 
operation.  The  baby  was  very  large  and 
showed  no  signs  of  malnutrition.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  death  was  due  to  prolonged 
labor.  He  said  that  Mrs.  Zanders  did  not  show 
any  signs  of  being  malnourished. 

"The  rccord.s  of  the  Druid  City  Hospital 
disclosed  that  Mrs.  Zanders  was  a  patient  in 
the  hospital  for  a  total  of  25  days;  she  was 
seen  by  two  obstetricians  and  one  urologist 
and  received  five  X-rays  and  numerou.s  medi- 
cations. Her  hospital  bill  of  $1,284.40  had  not 
been  paid. 

"Mrs.  Virginia  Glass,  director  of  pens>ions 
and  security,  Greensboro.  Ala.,  advised  on 
September  26,  1968.  that  her  records  disclosed 
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that  Mrs.  Zanders  inquired  in  November 
1965  about  welfare  assistance  but  did  not 
make  applltation  as  she  was  informed  that 
she  was  ineligible  because  Mrs  Zanders  had 
a  small  Income  and  there  were  two  able- 
bodied  people  In  the  household. 

"Mrs.  Barbara  Drury,  supervisor,  food 
stamp  program.  Hale  County.  Ala.,  advised 
that  the  Zanders  family  first  applied  for  food 
stamps  in  July  1967,  at  which  time  the 
family  Income  was  $181  per  month,  making  it 
eligible  for  $128  In  stamps  at  a  cost  of  $7o 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
month  for  the  family  to  participate,  the  cost 
was  only  half  price,  $35.  Mrs.  Drury  stated 
that  the  Zanders  family  had  been  recertified 
a  total  of  nine  times  since  It  was  first  certi- 
fied In  July  1967.  The  recertiticatlons  were 
c.iused  by  changes  in  the  monthly  income 
earned  by  the  family  and  changes  in  the 
number  of  people  iii  the  household.  Pood 
stamp  costs  for  the  family  had  ranged  from 
a  low  of  $22  a  month  in  February  1968,  when 
the  family  only  had  an  Income  of  $60.  to 
a  high  of  $102  in  June  1968,  when  the  family 
Income  was  $317.42.  Mrs.  Drury  stated  that 
Mr.  Zanders  reported  on  August  19,  1968.  he 
had  lost  his  Job  due  to  lack  of  transporta- 
tion. His  Income  for  August  1968  had  been 
$132.40.  In  September  1968,  he  was  entitled 
to  purchase  food  stamps,  valued  at  $130.  for 
$58,  but  he  received  a  voucher  from  CEO  for 
the  $58  and  the  food  stamps  did  not  cost  the 
family  any  money  for  the  month.  Mrs.  Drury 
advised  that  the  purchase  price  for  food 
stamps  was  paid  by  CEO  for  a  number  of 
families  in  Hale  County  during  September 
1968  in  order  that  poor  families  could  use 
their  money  to  purchase  school  clothes  for 
;heir  children. 

■b.  Intervieic  with  Mr.t.  Sally  Lee  Carlisle 

"Mrs.  Sally  Lee  Carlisle  of  Paunsdale,  .^la . 
was  also  interviewed  on  the  CBS  program  b.v 
Dr  Raymond  Wheeler.  Prior  to  Introducing 
Mrs.  Carlisle,  Mr.  Charles  Kuralt,  CBS  nar- 
rator, stated  that  Dr.  Wheeler  'talked  to  a 
woman  whose  family  has  been  sharecroppers 
ever  since  they  stopped  being  slaves.  The 
woman  and  her  husband  and  14  children  and 
grandchildren  still  live  on  the  farm,  but  It 
does  not  support  them  any  more.'  In  response 
to  questioning  by  Dr.  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Carlisle 
Indicated  that  she  had  a  garden  In  which 
she  raised  okra  and  other  things,  but  could 
not  raise  corn  to  feed  hogs,  chickens,  and 
turkeys  because  the  landowner  had  sold  the 
corn  acres  to  the  Government.  She  was  un- 
able to  buy  food  stamps  every  2  weeks  be- 
cause she  did  not  have  the  $33  necessary  for 
the  purchase  price.  Her  husband  worked  for 
the  city  and  earned  only  $3.50  a  day.  Mrs. 
Carlisle  concluded  with  general  comments 
dealing  with  her  thoughts  that  they  are  not 
treated  as  well  as  they  were  formerly  treated, 
probably  because  of  school  Integration  and 
increased  voting  by  members  of  her  race. 
She  spoke  of  the  young  people  moving  to 
the  North  where  they  were  getting  better 
Jobs  and  better  treatment. 

"Mrs.  Sally  Lee  Carlisle  was  contacted  by 
the  staff  on  September  26.  1968,  at  her  home 
near  Paunsdale  where  the  family  had  resided 
since  1964.  The  home  was  a  run-down  cabin 
located  In  the  middle  of  a  cotton  field  and 
had  no  electricity  or  plumbing.  The  family 
had  no  toilet  because  the  one  they  had  for- 
merly used  had  rotten  and  fallen  down.  Wa- 
ter was  carried  from  a  spwlng  located  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  mile  from  the  house. 

"When  Mrs.  Carlisle  was  contacted  by  the 
staff  there  were  10  children  residing  at  home, 
four  of  which  were  her  own,  and  six  belonged 
to  her  daughter  Ruby,  who  was  residing 
either  In  New  Jersey  or  New  York  and  worked 
as  a  domestic.  Mrs.  Carlisle's  husband  had  a 
steculy  Job  working  for  the  city  of  Union- 
town,  Ala.,  and,  according  to  her,  earned  $3 
a  day.  Mrs.  Carlisle  received  approximately 
$25  each  week  from  Ruby  for  support  of  the 
children  and  $20  each  week  from  two  grown 
sons  who  lived  at  home  and  worked  in  town. 
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Mrs.  Carlisle  stated  that  she  and  some  of  her 
children  picked  cotton  occasionally  and 
earned  a  little  over  $2  a  day. 

"Mrs.  Carlisle  advised  that  the  family  had 
purchased  food  stamps  since  November  1967, 
and  paid  $46  for  $128  in  stamps.  The  fam- 
ily had  three  hogs,  which  they  Intended  to 
butcher  during  the  winter  months,  and  were 
raising  10  pigs  for  later  use  or  sale.  She  ad- 
vised that  they  had  not  raised  a  garden  In 
recent  years  because  the  weather  had  been 
too  dry.  The  family  attempted  to  grow  some 
cotton  but  the  yield  was  not  good. 

"Mrs.  Carlisle  advised  that  since  the  fam- 
ily had  been  on  food  stamps  her  children 
had  not  been  hungry.  She  was  able  to  pur- 
chase 4  gallons  of  milk  each  week  and  two 
of  her  children  received  free  lunches  at 
school.  For  the  others,  she  packed  peanut 
butter  sandwiches  and  a  'little  sweet  cake' 
and  gave  each  a  nlckle  for  milk. 

"Mr.  John  Turpln  Vise,  the  Carlisle's  land- 
owner, advised  the  staff  on  September  27, 
1968.  that  at  the  time  he  purchased  the  farm 
In  1966,  the  Carlisle  family  was  a  tenant.  He 
told  the  Carllsles  they  could  plant  all  the 
cotton  they  wanted,  for  which  he  would  re- 
ceive one-third  of  the  yield  as  his  share.  He 
also  told  the  Carlisle  family  they  could  plant 
any  other  truck  crop,  such  as  okra.  and  there 
would  be  no  charge  for  the  land  use.  Mr. 
Vise  said  that  okra  can  bring  approximately 
$200  an  acre  in  a  good  year. 

"Mr.  Vise  stated  that  In  1967  the  Carlisle 
family  planted  15  acres  of  cotton  but  only 
produced  one  bale  of  cotton  for  the  entire 
field.  Average  cotton  yield  for  this  type  of  soil 
ranged  from  'j  to  I'/i  bales  per  acre.  Mr. 
Vise  stated  that  the  Carlisle  family  did  not 
pick  all  the  cotton  that  was  raised.  Mr.  Vise 
stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  cotton  crop 
experience,  he  told  Wade  Carlisle  that  he 
should  give  up  farming  and  stick  to  his  Job 
In  town.  He  agreed  to  permit  the  Carlisle 
family  to  stay  on  the  property  for  a  monthly 
rent  of  $5  but  he  has  yet  to  receive  his  first 
payment.  Mr.  Vise  advised  that  he  found  em- 
ployment for  the  two  grown  sons  at  a  local 
poultry  plant  at  $1.65  an  hour,  and  when 
they  work  they  are  good  workers  but  they  do 
not  report  for  work  regularly. 

■Mrs.  Virginia  Glass,  director  of  pensions 
and  security  for  Hale  County,  Ala.,  advised 
the  staff  on  September  26,  1968,  that  Mrs. 
Carlisle  applied  for  welfare  In  1966  for  seven 
grandchildren  living  with  her  and  received 
aid  to  famUles  with  dependent  children  as- 
sistance until  Ruby,  her  daughter,  returned 
from  the  North  where  she  had  gone  to  seek 
employment.  Mrs.  Carlisle  was  notified  that 
because  Ruby  had  returned  to  Hale  County, 
the  mother  of  the  children  would  have  to  ap- 
ply for  assistance,  but  Ruby  never  applied. 
-^  a  result,  payments  to  Mrs  Carlisle  were 
discontinued. 

"On  September  26,  1968,  Mrs.  Barbara 
uTury.  supervisor,  food  stamp  program  In  Hale 
County,  advised  the  staff  that  Mrs.  Carlisle 
flret  applied  for  food  stamps  In  July  1967,  at 
which  time  the  income  for  the  family  was  re- 
ported to  be  $166.16  a  month.  She  was  certi- 
fied to  purchase  $142  in  food  stamps  at  a  cost 
of  $66.  The  certification  continued  until  Jan- 
uary 1988.  On  February  5,  1968,  the  Carlisle 
family  was  recertified  for  the  purchase  of 
S146  in  food  stamps  at  a  cost  of  $74,  based 
>jn  a  monthly  income  of  $208.66.  On  March  5. 
1968,  the  family  was  recertified  for  the  pur- 
chase of  $150  in  food  stamps  at  a  cost  of  $82, 
based  on  an  Income  of  $234.66.  The  family 
purchased  food  stamps  for  only  one-half  of 
March  1968,  and  did  not  reappear  at~IIie 
food  stamp  office  until  July  17.  1968.  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  out  of  work  at  the  time  due  to 
an  Illness;  Ruby  had  another  child  which 
iad  been  added  to  the  household;  and  a  son 
had  entered  the  Jobs  Corps.  During  July  1968. 
the  family  was  recertified  for  $120  In  food 
stamps,  at  a  cost  of  $32  but  purchased  only 
one-half  of  this  amount  because  It  was  after 
the  15th  of  the  month.  On  August  2,   19fl8. 
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the  Carlisle  family  was  recertified  for  $128  In 
food  stamps,  at  a  cost  of  $46,  based  upon  a 
monthly  Income  of  $109.77.  For  the  month  of 
September  1968,  the  $46  piu^jhase  price  of 
food  stamps  was  paid  by  OEO,  which  enabled 
the  family  to  use  Its  money  to  help  outfit 
the  children  for  school. 

"On  September  27,  1968,  Mrs.  Jeanette  R. 
Hlnton,  town  clerk,  Unlontown,  Ala.,  advised 
the  staff  that  Wade  Carlisle,  Jr.,  who  resides 
near  Paunsdale,  had  been  employed  as  a 
handyman  by  the  Unlontown  Utilities  Board 
since  April  1967.  His  starting  salaty  was  $4 
per  8-hour  day,  and,  about  5  months  ago, 
he  was  given  a  raise  to  $5  per  day.  Mr.  Carlisle 
claimed  six  withholding  exemptions,  and  his 
wages  averaged  between  $22.50  and  $27.50 
per  week. 

"Relative  to  Mrs.  Carlisle's  statement  on 
the  CBS  program  concerning  their  Inability 
to  grow  com  because  the  landowner  sold 
the  com  acres  to  the  Goverimient.  and  her 
consequent  inability  to  raise  hogs,  chickens, 
and^airkeys  without  the  corn,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  observed  that  the  records 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  disclosed  that  the  Carllsles 
never  did  grow  com  on  the  land  they  rented 
from  Mr.  John  Turpln  Vise.  The  records 
confirmed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Vise  had  di- 
verted his  com  acreage  under  the  feed-grain 
program,  but  met  with  his  tenants,  and,  as 
required,  offered  to  share  with  them  the  pay- 
ments received  under  the  feed-grain  program. 
Actually,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  not  eligible  to  share 
in  this  agreement,  because  he  had  never 
grown  corn  on  his  rented  land.  Mr.  Vise  vol- 
untarily offered,  in  lieu  of  sharing  the  Gov- 
ernment payment  under  the  feed-grain  pro- 
gram, to  give  land,  rent-free,  to  the  Carlisle 
family  for  the  commercial  production  of  vege- 
tables, and  they  accepted  the  offer.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  stated  that  the 
Carlisle  family  could  have  grown  sweet  corn 
without  violating  the  Government  agreement, 
If  they  had  wished  to  do  so." 

report  on  tederal  rooo  programs  roR  needy 

PERSONS 

I  have  read  this  part  of  the  report  to  In- 
dicate the  complete  lack  of  objectivity  In 
these  TV  programs  on  alleged  hunger  con- 
ditions. 

The  balance  of  the  report  will  be  included 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 


CONNECTICUT   LIFE   INSURANCE 
WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  most  important  feeling  a 
man  can  have  is  the  knowledge  that  his 
family  is  safe  and  secure.  This  can  only 
be  attained  by  hard  work  and  careful 
planning  for  the  future.  But  who  win 
provide  for  the  family  in  the  event  of 
death?  Education,  medical  costs,  and  all 
the  daily  necessities  of  life  have  to  be 
paid  for.  Too  often  families  are  crushed 
financially,  because  they  have  not 
planned  for  the  economic  burdens  fol- 
lowing an  untimely  death.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  life  insurance  has  played 
such  an  important  role  in  our  society. 

Life  insurance  today  is  a  growing  busi- 
ness and  is  a  thriving  industry.  It  offers 
a  wide  range  of  benefits  and  services  to 
the  community  as  well  as  the  policy- 
holder. Participation  in  education,  en- 
vironmental programs,  and  library  as- 
sistance programs  are  just  a  few  of  the 
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many  ways  that  the  life  insurance  indus- 
try is  plajrlng  a  role  in  public  service. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  life  insurance 
industry  and  the  importance  of  Its  func- 
tion, there  still  remsilns  an  unfortunate 
lack  of  knowledge  on  planning  long- 
range  insurance  coverage.  Life  insurance 
is  too  important  to  be  neglected  or  mis- 
understood. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  residents 
of  Connecticut  join  the  insurance  indus- 
try in  celebrating  Life  Insurance  Week 
from  March  28  through  April  3.  In  Hart- 
ford, the  insurance  capital  of  the  world 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent  in  this 
great  body,  life  insurance  underwTiters 
have  dedicated  the  entire  week  to  try  and 
teach  the  people  of  the  community  the 
benefits  and  services  that  they  can 
receive. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  life  insur- 
ance industry  is  worthy  of  the  respect  of 
this  distinguished  body. 


THE  1971  BOB  MATHIAS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiNots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  1,  1971 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  there  are  now  two 
Bob  Mathias'  working  and  scurring 
aroimd  the  Capitol  Hill  area.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  Congressman  Bob  Mathias,  the 
former  Olympic  decathlon  champion, 
who  represents  California's  18th  Con- 
gressional District.  The  second  Bob 
Mathl^  is  a  15-year-old  page  working 
at  the  \JB.  Supreme  Court. 

Two  branches  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  have  a  Bob  Mathias,  the  leg- 
islative and  the  judicial.  I  Just  wonder  if 
somewhere  In  that  vast  Federal  bureau - 
racy  there  is  not  smother  Bob  Mathias, 
to  make  the  triangle  complete. 

I  learned  of  this  fact  through  an  article 
entitled  "The  1971  Bob  Mathias"  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  edition  of  the  Star 
Gazer,  a  magazine  for  Wsishington  Eve- 
ning Star  carriers.  This  article  tells  about 
a  young  Bob  Mathias  who  is  a  page,  an 
A-student,  a  star  athlete,  and  a  news- 
paper boy.  Young  Bob,  who  is  in  his 
sophomore  year  of  high  school,  has  been 
a  page  since  September. 

An  interesting  comparison  can  be 
drawn  between  the  two  Mathias'.  The 
former  champion  applies  the  same  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication  to  his  Job  as 
Congressman  that  I  am  sure  were  needed 
for  him  to  win  two  Olympic  gold  medals. 
It  appears  from  this  article  that  yoimg 
Bob  exhibits  the  same  qualities  in  his 
activities  and  desire  to  become  a  lawyer. 

I  am  plesised  to  share  this  article  ■with 
my  fellow  colleagues : 

The  1971  Bos  Mathias 

Tlirough  a  rigorous  training  schedule  and 
a  grim  determination,  a  17-year-old  Ameri- 
can, Bob  Mathias,  became  the  youngest  de- 
cathlon champion  of  the  Olympic  Games  in 
London  back  In  1948.  Today  In  Washington, 
DC.  another  determined,  teenaged  Bob 
Mathias  is  on  a  demanding  training  sched- 
ule that  may  lead  him  to  another  sort  of 
greatness. 

The  1971  Bob  Mathias  Is  a  15-year-oId  Star 
Boy    (139-325)    and   one  of  three  pages  as- 
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signed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  Is  an  A 
student,  a  stax  athlete  and  has  a  strong  urge 
to  become  a  lawyer.  As  far  as  he  knows,  he's 
no  relation  to  the  decathlon  champ.  How- 
ever, even  with  all  the  rest  going  for  him 
It  Isn't  easy. 

"My  d»y  begins  at  4:45  ajn.,"  says  Bob, 
"Because  I  have  to  be  at  the  Capitol  Page 
School  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  by  6:15  every  day." 

Bob,  who  U  In  his  sophomore  year  of  high 
school,  takes  biology,  English  H,  French  I 
and  geometry.  ("English  and  geometry  are 
my  favorites").  By  10  a.m.  his  classes  are 
over  and  Bob  goes  to  work. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  Is  in  session,  the 
pages  alt  behind  the  bench,  ready  to  aid  the 
judges  by  carrying  messages.  On  days  when 
the  court  does  not  meet.  Bob  might  work  for 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Berger,  or  the  Marsha! 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  T  Perry  Llptltt.  His 
duties  for  these  men  may  take  htm  out  of 
the  building  and  across  town  on  errands  to 
law  offices. 

For  his  work,  young  Mathias  Is  paid  $8,500 
a  year.  Half  his  wages  are  held  la  trust  unti: 
his  graduation  from  the  page  school. 

"Most  of  what  I  keep  goes  Into  a  bank, 
too,"  Bob  pointed  out.  "All  of  this  Is  for  my 
education  In  Uw."  ^ 

"My  parents  and  I  ha<t  an  Interview  with 
the  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Coinrt.  Based  on 
that  and  my  school  record  I  was  enrolled  In 
the  Capitol  Page  School  last  September. ' 

How  does  a  boy  become  a  page?  When 
three  of  the  four  pages  graduated  last  June, 
the  Supreme  Court  went  to  their  schools 
searching  for  replacements.  Bob  was  attend- 
ing one  of  those  schools,  John  Carroll  High 
School  In  the  District.  By  virtue  of  his  grades 
he  was  selected  as  a  candidate. 

Bob  and  the  other  Supreme  Court  pages 
attend  the  classes  with  66  other  pages  from 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Throughout  the 
year  they  also  form  athletic  teams  on  which 
Bob  Is  active. 

"rm  a  guard  on  the  basketball  team  smd 
we're  doing  pretty  well  now.  Our  standing  is 
5  wins  and  2  losses  In  our  league."  Bob's  part 
in  a  recent  game  against  Harker  Prep  was 
carried  In  the  Evening  Star  which  recounted 
a  strategy  that  won  the  pages  the  game. 
56-62.  Bob  scored  7  of  those  points. 

With  all  of  this  activity  there's  not  much 
time  for  outside  Interests,  but  the  Star  is 
still  a  major  responsibility. 

"Fortunately  my  brother  Jim  backs  me  up 
and  Is  now  breaking  in  on-^BBS  route.  I've 
been  a  Star  Boy  since  I  was  11  and  I'd  sure 
hate  to  pass  the  route  to  a  stranger." 

The  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  lacking  In 
Bob's  busy  life  at  this  point  Is  girls. 

"We  may  go  co-ed  soon,  though.  There's 
a  Bub-conunlttee  now  studying  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  girl  pages  I'm  sure  they'll 
make  the  right  decision." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GSA 


A'pnl  1,  1971 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  DECISION  ON 
LIEUTENANT  CALLEY  SHOULD  BE 
PRAISED 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  Prefcident  Nixon's  decision  to 
grant  to  Lt.  William  Galley  the  comfort 
of  military  quarters  pending  the  review 
and  possible  appeal  of  his  conviction  and 
sentencing  will  be  received  with  shouts 
of  applause  and  thanksgiving  by  millions 
of  patriotic  Americans. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  President  Nixon  my 
own  sincere  thanks  and  congratulations. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Ml .  BOB  \MLSON.  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
past  few  days  a  newspaper  article  ap- 
peared suggesting  that  the  GSA  had 
Iwnl  and  twisted  the  law  in  oi-der  to  im- 
proiierly  give  a  contract  to  a  Baltimore 
firm  in  the  construction  of  the  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum. 

It  has  been  my  impression  in  the  last 
2  years  that  the  GSA  is  one  of  the  finest 
run  agencies  in  the  Federal  Government 
I  have  been  consistently  amazed  thpt  a 
Government  service  \gency  is  actually 
performing  services  and  performing 
them  thoroughly,  properly,  anc  on  time. 

I  have  frequently  commended  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  L.  Kunzig.  Administrator 
of  the  GSA,  for  his  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  a  very  difficult  duty  and  his  man- 
agement and  operation  of  one  of  the 
largest  governmental  units  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  asked  Administrator  Kunzig  to  give 
me  the  answer  lo  the  misleading  sug- 
gestions of  the  newspaper  article.  He 
gave  the  facts  in  the  case  showing  that 
every  material  allegation  conerning  the 
award  of  the  contract  had  been  approved 
in  advance  and  in  writing  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  Stat^.s. 

The  GSA  was  required  by  law  to  issue 
this  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and 
the  watchdog  of  the  Government,  the 
GAG.  approved  every  action.  Any  award 
to  any  ether  bidder,  besides  being  illegal, 
v.-ould  have  cost  the  Government  almost 
$2  million  in  addition. 

I  again,  commend  Administrator  Kun- 
zig for  his  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
operation  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  I  include  in  the  Record  his 
answer  to  the  unfounded  charges : 
General  Sebvices  Administration. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  30.  1971. 
Mr.  Clark  MolLiKnhoft, 
Chief,  Washington  Bureau, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
National  Press  Building, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Clark:  I  am  most  distressed  to  learn 
that  you  have  written  a  syndicated  article 
concerning  the  award  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  (GSA)  of  the  contract 
to  the  Plraccl  Construction  Company.  The 
article,  at  best,  Is  undeservedly  critical  of 
GSA  and.  at  worst.  Implies  a  conscious  twist- 
ing of  procurement  laws  and  regulations  to 
the  benefit  of  a  particular  company. 

Clark,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  Plraccl  award  for 
the  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Gar- 
den based  on  various  discussions  and  reports 
which  we  furnished  you  at  your  request 
when  you  were  at  the  White  House.  I  find 
your  article  dlsrtresslng  because  of  Its  omis- 
sions— omissions  which  would  present  the 
entire  story  and  show  that  the  award  was 
correct  and  required  under  the  law. 

Nowhere  in  the  article  do  you  mention 
that  the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations, 
which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  pro- 
vide specifically  for  an  increase  in  a  low  bid 
by  virtue  of  a  proven  mistake. 

Nowhere  in  your  article  do  you  state  that 
the  Increase  lu  the  bid  of  Piracci  Construc- 
tion Company  was  authorized  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 


quired   by    these    same    regulations,  and  of 
which  you  were  well  aware 

Nowhere  do  you  state  thai  the  eligibility 
of  the  Plraccl  Con.struction  Company  to  re- 
ceive awards  of  Goveinment  contracts  had 
been  upheld  by  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States  Then  and  then  only  did 
GSA  award  the  contract.  Of  this,  too,  you 
were  well  aware. 

Nowhere  In  yovir  article  do  you  state  that, 
under  the  applicable  law  and  regulations, 
GSA  had  no  basis  on  which  not  to  make  an 
award  to  the  Plraccl  Construction  Company, 
and  no  authority  to  award  at  a  price  less 
than  their  bid  price  .is  corrected.  This,  too, 
was  discussed  with  you  when  you  were  at 
the  White  House. 

In  other  words,  Clark,  a  correct  award  un- 
der the  law  was  made  to  the  Piracci  Con- 
struction Company  and  was  approved  In 
every  facet  by  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
watchdog  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
GSA  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  without 
vlolatlne  the  law.  An  award  to  a  higher 
bidder,  besides  being  illegal,  would  have  ooet 
♦  he  taxpayers  almost  two  million  dollars. 

I'm  very  disappointed.  Clark. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Ktjnzic, 

Administrator, 


FIFTH  DISTRICT  RADIO  REPORT 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
had  the  great  honor  of  having  as  my 
special  guest  on  my  radio  report  to  the 
residents  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Congressman  William  G.  Bray. 

Congressman  Bray  is  a  noted  author- 
ity on  Vietnam  and  Is  a  student  of  mili- 
tary law.  His  views  on  the  Lt.  William 
Cailey  case  are  extremely  interesting  and 
informative  and  should  be  read  by  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  radio  transcript  follows: 
Radio  Report  No.  10 

March  31,  1971. 

Annottnckb.  This  Is  another  Washington 
Report  from  your  Congressman  Bud  Hlllli. 
who  represents  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

Congreseman    HlUls    who    Is    your    guest 

today? 

HiLLis.  Well.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to- 
day to  have  with  me  a  colleague  from  In- 
diana. Congressman  BUI  Bray  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Indiana.  We  certainly  want  to 
welcome  you  to  this  radio  report  Congress- 
man Bray. 

Bray.  I  am  certainly  happy  and  proud  to 
be  here  with  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Bud  HllUs.  ^. 

Announcer.  If  I  can  Interject  a  question. 
Congressman  Bray,  we  Just  have  the  sad 
situation  regarding  the  My  Lai  incident  and 
the  sentencing  of  Lt.  Cailey.  What  are  your 
views  on  this  situation? 

Brat.  In  fact.  I  do  not  want  to  comment 
on  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  ver- 
dict in  the  case.  As  an  old  trial  lawyer  who 
has  tried  many,  manv  law  suits  In  my  time. 
I  do  not  comment  on  the  verdict  until  th* 
matter  U  proceeded  on  beyond  that.  I  dn 
want  to  say  that  It  is  a  most  unfortunate 
matter  and  I  am  deeply  worried  over  thU 
entire  My  Lai  Incident. 

I  won't  place  the  blame,  perhaps  where  ii 
belongs,  that  is  as  to  the  handling  o'^' 
case.  No  one  could  say  that  It  has  been 
handled  well. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  well  aware 
of  this  Incident  in  My  Lai  six  months  before 
It  hit  the  press.  The  reason  I  know  that  Is 
ihat  I  am  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  have  been  for  the  last  18  years,  and  we 
received  letters  on  this  matter. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  not  being 
a  publicity  committee  as  everyone  well 
lujows,  sent  this  matter  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Nothing  was  done.  At 
that  time  this  matter  could  have  been  han- 
dled without  all  the  motions  and  troubles 
that  are  going  on  now.  A  proper  mental 
study  could  have  been  made  of  Lt.  Cailey — 
It  was  not  done. 

It  Is  a  very  sad  aSalr,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  a  poUyanna  and  say  that  it  wUl  not  do 
damage.  It  will  do  damage  to  the  moral  of 
the  fighting  men.  It  will  do  damage  to  the 
prestige  of  our  country.  But  our  country  has 
gone  through  rougher  times  than  this  and  It 
came  out  fine. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  very  briefly  certain 
things  about  this  trial.  This  trial  is  not  over 
by  any  means — It  Is  merely  beginning. 

Perhaps  because  of  recent  Innovations  we 
have  made  In  procedure  In  military  law, 
there  Is  no  court  In  the  world  where  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  are  protected  and 
have  as  many  chances  for  review  as  there 
are  in  military  procedure.  This  did  not  used 
to  be  the  case.  In  fact,  I  participated  after 
the  war  in  the  appeal  of  a  very  noted  case 
and  finally  after  six  years  of  effort,  the  sol- 
dier was  restored  to  duty,  given  an  honorable 
discharge  and  paid  all  the  money  due  him. 

Major  General  Orwln  C.  Talbott,  the  con- 
vening authority  of  the  court  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlog,  Georgia,  will  study  this  with  his  Staff 
Judge  Advocate.  He  can  set  It  aside  If  he 
wants  to,  he  can  make  changes,  he  can  re- 
duce it  to  manslaughter,  reduce  the  sentence 
by  the  court  or  by  a  number  of  other  means 
decrease  the  sentence. 

Then  the  Army  Court  of  Military  Review 
automatical!)  looks  Into  the  sentence  ap- 
proved by  the  convening  authority.  TTiat  Is 
by  the  second  authority. 

Then  it  goes  to  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals here  in  Washington  which  I  have  been 
interested  In  for  many  years.  In  fact,  some 
unfortunate  cases  of  World  War  n  brought 
about  this  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  I  am 
proudly  a  member,  has  watched  over  this 
court  for  a  long  time  and  It  Is  a  very  fine 
court. 

In  the  event  of  a  death  sentence.  It  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Onited  States. 

I  assure  you  that  this  case  Is  going  to  be 
one  that  many  of  us  are  going  to  follow 
through  on  and  try  to  see  that  ultimate  Jus- 
tice is  done.  I.  for  one,  am  not  at  all  happy 
about  this  case. 

ANNotJNCEH.  Congressman  Hlllls,  I  hare 
heard  this  case  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
parallel  to  the  Nuremberg  Trials  following 
World  War  II.  Could  you  comment  on  that 
»nd  discuss  It  with  Mr.  Bray? 

Hniis.  Well,  of  course,  I  well  remember 
the  Nuremberg  Trials— I  was  In  Germany 
myself  in  the  service  at  that  Ume.  I  don't 
think  that  there  Is  a  parallel  here.  I  think 
that  perhaps  this  points  out  the  hazards — 
the  Korean  conflict  and  this  conflict — that 
you  can  get  into  a  limited  war  situation. 

I  want  to  ask  Congressman  Bray,  I  think 
you  have  been  to  Vietnam.  Do  you  find  the 
problem  of  identification  of  the  enemy — who 
la  an  enemy  alien  and  who  Is  a  civilian — to 
be  a  difficult  one. 

Brat,  i  have  been  in  Vietnam  many 
times— eleven  as  I  recall.  I  was  first  over 
there  with  the  French  Army  before  the 
United  States  was  involved  exc^t  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity  and/or  the  handling  of  sup- 
plies. 

I  like  the  Vietnamese  people  and  there  are 
many  fine  people  there.  But  there  are  sltua- 
uona  where  it  is  impossible  to  know  friends 
from  enemies.  For  example,  cases  of  children 
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four  and  five  years  old — whom  naturally  the 
American  soldier  would  like  to  love,  pat  him 
on  the  head,  and  give  candy  to — throwing 
grenades. 

It  Is  very  difficult.  We  ore  dealing  with  a 
Communist  world.  Especially,  the  Oriental 
Communist  world  la  very  difficult  for  Ameri- 
cans to  understand. 

I  do  not  feel  that  It  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  Nuremberg  Trials.  In  fact,  many 
errors  were  made  In  the  Nuremberg  Trials 
and  I  think  most  people  realize  that  there  Is 
no  connection  at  all  with  that. 

Of  all  the  enemies  of  America,  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  have  many  of  them,  the  moet  vi- 
cious ones,  here  In  America,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  some  of  them  have  been  holding  high 
positions.  They  wUl  do  anything  In  the  world 
to  Injure  and  destroy  the  prestige  of  their 
government,  and  they  want  to  make  hay  out 
of  this  at  the  very  best. 

So  pray  for  the  American  people  to  have 
confidence  In  their  country,  confidence  In 
American  heritage  and  American  greatness. 

Announcex.  Tou  Just  raised  an  Interesting 
point.  Mr.  Bray.  In  regard  to  not  knowing 
who  Is  a  friend  and  who  Is  a  foe  In  Vietnam. 
I  think  one  of  the  things  that  Americans 
have  heard  very  little  of  In  recent  years  is 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  other  side. 
Can  you  comment  on  that? 

Brat.  Oh  yes.  There  Is  no  comparison.  In 
fact.  In  Hue  there  were  literally  thousands  of 
women  and  children  who  were  destroyed  and 
murdered  In  cold  blood  and  buried  In  a  mass 
grave.  This  was  planned  and  ordered. 

In  fact,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  In- 
cidents every  year  where  they  come  In — not 
a  matter  of  battle — kill  women  and  children 
In  their  beds  and  take  and  mutilate  their 
bodies,  and  I  have  seen  the  results  of  that. 

You  must  realize  the  environment  In  which 
the  American  soldiers  live.  They  see  their 
friends  murdered,  women  and  children  mur- 
dered who  only  want  freedom  with  no  desire 
of  a  battle  at  all,  and  half  their  platoon  de- 
stroyed by  people  pretending  to  be  friends. 

I've  been  In  battle— never  that  type  of 
battle  exactly — but  the  fear  and  pressures 
of  battle  can  do  awful  things  to  people. 

ANNOtTNCKR.  Congressman  Hlllls,  do  you 
find  concern  over  the  My  Lai  case  to  be 
very  widespread  throughout  the  House  and 
the  Congress  as  a  whole? 

HiLLis.  Well,  first  I  would  say  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  It  Is  widespread  throughout  the 
country  and  as  a  result  Is  widespread 
throughout  the  Congress,  and  Congress  Is  a 
responsive  body  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  receiving  a  tremendous  amount  of 
communication  about  this,  and  that  Is  why  I 
was  so  Interested  In  what  Congressman  Bray 
had  to  say  about  the  review  of  this  case  and 
that  proper  steps  will  be  taken  In  the  future 
to  review  it  completely. 

Announckk.  This  has  been  another  Wash- 
ington Report  from  your  Congressman  Bud 
Hlllls,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana.  Congressman  Hlllls 
welcomes  your  comments.  Write  to: 

Congressman  Elwood  H.  Hlllls.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  1510  Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

We  especially  lu-ge  you  to  write  Congress- 
man Hlllls  this  week  for  a  special  report  en- 
titled "Where  does  the  Cailey  case  go  now?" 


TRIBUTE     TO     S.     SGT.     JOHN     R 
CHAMPLIN,  KILLED  IN  ACTION 


HON.  M.  C.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF   KJBNTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Au- 
drey Smith  Champlln  has  just  recently 
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received  notice  that  her  husbcuad,  S.  Sgt. 
John  R.  Champlin — a  career  soldier,  had 
been  killed  in  action. 

Sergeant  Champlin  thus  becomes 
another  of  the  valiant  men — and  the 
118th  northern  Kentuckian — v?ho  hiis 
given  his  life  in  defense  of  his  country 
and  in  protecting  the  free  world. 

The  sympathy  of  thousands  of  other 
families  who  have  paid  this  sacrifice  goes 
out  to  Mrs.  Champlin.  To  her  also  goes 
the  sincere  gratitude  of  those  of  us  whom 
her  husband  died  protecting. 

The  recent  Kentucky  Post  article, 
which  reports  the  loas  of  S.  Set.  John  R. 
Champlin,  follows: 

Tank  Hit  Kills  Boone  Army   Vrr 
(By  John  Harris) 

Enemy  gunfire  blasted  a  tank  In  Vietnam 
last  Friday  and  killed  S.  Sgt.  John  R. 
Champlln,  42,  a  career  soldier  from  Boone 
County. 

Sgt.  Champlln,  the  tank  commander,  had 
served  10 V4  years  In  the  Army. 

"A  sergeant  told  me  my  husband's  tank 
took  a  direct  hit  and  It  blew  up,"  said  his 
wife  Audrey  Smith  Champlln, 

Mrs.  Champlln,  a  nurse  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  Cincinnati,  lives  at  Union. 

Sgt.  Champlln  was  a  Boone  County  native 
and  attended  Constance  School  before  enter- 
ing the  Army  In  1946. 

"He  had  Just  came  home  from  service  In 
1951  when  he  was  recalled  due  to  ihe  Korean 
Conflict,"  Mrs.  Champlln  said. 

He  served  in  Korea  and  Germany  and  was 
on  his  second  duty  tour  In  Vietnam. 

"T  got  a  letter  Monday  that  he  had  written 
on  the  10th,"  Mrs.  Champlln  said,  "He  said 
they  were  on  the  move  so  fast  after  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  he  had  written  one  part  one 
day  and  finished  it  the  next 

At  that  time  he  was  at  Khe  Sanh  near  the 
Laotian  border." 

Sgt.  Champlin  was  wounded  In  April  1966. 
in  Vietnam  when  his  buddy  stepped  on  a 
mine.  It  exploded,  killing  the  buddy,  and 
showering  Sgt.  Champlln  with  shrapnel. 

For  this  he  had  been  awarded  a  Purple 
Heart.  He  had  received  many  other  medals, 
Including  a  Bronze  Star  for  valor,  and  the 
Commendation  Medal. 

"They  had  told  him  he  might  be  out  of 
Vietnam  by  May  and  he  was  looking  forward 
to  that,"  Mrs.  Champlln  said. 

He  had  visited  at  home  last  September  be- 
fore returning  to  Vietnam. 

Sgt.  ChamjHln  is  Boone  County's  12th 
victim  of  fighting  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
118th  for  northern  Kentucky. 

Other  survivors  are  two  brothers,  William, 
of  Taylorsport,  and  George,  of  Hebron 

And  six  sisters,  Mrs.  Orace  Hodges  and  Mrs. 
Janle  Klrby,  Hebron;  Mrs.  Bessie  Brunner. 
Florence;  Mrs.  Thelma  Wlrlck,  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.;  Mrs.  Pauline  Melvln.  Erlanger,  and  Mr.-). 
Minnie  Smith,  Lebanon,  O 

Stith  Funeral  Home.  Flr>rence,  Is  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  B'XTINE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time 
of  the  House  to  express  the  pride  that 
those  of  us  from  Philadelphia  feel  in  the 
courageous  and  outstanding  leadership 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Byrne)  displayed  yesterday  in  lead- 
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ing  the  fight  to  continue  divinity  student 
exemptions. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  a 
senior,  and  we  all  know  highly  valued, 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. But  he  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
committee  when  he  felt  the  national  in- 
terest demanded  it.  He  had  the  courage 
to  keep  fighting  for  what  he  believed  was 
right  even  though  the  vote  in  his  com- 
mittee was  overwhelmingly  against  him. 

And  his  leadership  was  so  astute,  his 
motion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  so 
persuasive,  that  his  amendment  carried 
by  a  sweeping  majority  of  114  to  29. 

Not  only  those  of  us  in  Philadelphia 
but  all  Americans  who  believe  in  encour- 
aging a  strong  religious  influence  in 
American  life  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  James 
A.  Byrne.  Because  of  the  leadership  of 
Jimmy  Byrne  religious  groups  of  all  de- 
nominations will  be  assured  that  young 
men  who  experience  a  special  call  to  the 
service  of  God  will  not  be  interrupted  in 
the  long  and  difficult  path  to  the  cloth. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  commend  him  for  Eigain  dem- 
onstrating his  unique  brand  of  leader- 
ship. I  know  that  religious  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation  are  in  his  debt 
today. 

Many  Americans  will  remember  Jimmy 
Byrne  in  their  prayers  tonight.  Those 
prayers  are  richly  deserved;  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  heard  in  the  right  place. 


FUTDRE  LEADERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  participat- 
ing in  an  Eagle  Scout  Recognition  Din- 
ner in  my  district.  This  program,  entitled 
"Future  Leaders  of  America."  was  imique 
in  that  the  honored  Eagle  Scouts  in- 
vited leaders  in  the  fields  which  they  de- 
sired to  enter  to  act  as  their  sponsors. 
There  resulted  a  mutual  exchange  of  ad- 
miration and  respect — by  the  Scouts  who 
were  able  to  communicate  with  acknow- 
ledged leaders  in  the  Scout's  area  of  in- 
terest, and  by  the  sponsors  who  were  able 
to  observe  first  hand  the  qualities  of  ex- 
cellence which  these  voung  men  ex- 
hibited. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
at  this  function  by  Maj.  Howard  B.  Lan- 
deau.  U.S.  Air  Force: 

We  honor  tonight  the  58  young  men  who 
have  achieved  during  this  past  year  the 
highest  goal  in  Scouting — that  of  an  Eagle 
Scout.  These  Eagle  Scouts  we  honor  tonight 
rang?  from  13  to  17  years  of  age.  When  I  was 
Informed  that  Scouting  had  over  5  million 
registered  Boy  Scouts  and  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  these  5  million  has  had  the  desire, 
motivation,  or  ability  to  attain  the  remark- 
able goal — that  of  "Eagle".  It  was  quite  ob- 
vious to  me  that  each  of  you  are  a  rare  and 
specieil  breed  of  young  American. 

If  only  50  percent  of  the  Eagle  Scouts  here 
tonight  through  this  program  attain  their 
vocational    desires    and    all    500    councils 
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adopting  this  program  achieve  the  same  per- 
centage, it  could  mean  that  In  4  to  6  year.s 
this  country  can  be  certain  of  from  20.000 
to  50,000  dedicated  Americans  through  this 
program  each  year. 

When  Ood  made  the  eagle,  he  gave  him  a 
barren  cliff  for  a  home,  where  he  would  have 
to  fight  the  elements  and  his  enemies  con- 
stantly In  order  to  survive.  He  gave  him  an 
independent  spirit. 

As  the  eagle  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  self 
reliance  and  perseverance  that  makes  Amer- 
ica great,  so  does  the  eagle  represent  the 
achievements  that  make  a  Boy  Scout  great. 

When  a  boy  becomes  an  Eagle  Scout  he  has 
scaled  the  summit  of  scouting.  He  has 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  achievement. 

An  Eagle  Scout  must  excel  In  four  fields.  He 
must  earn  a  specified  number  of  merit  badges 
(25)  and  must  possess  outstanding  citizen- 
ship, leadership  and  spiritual  qualities.  He 
must  have  learned  to  become  part  of  a  team 
working  toward  a  common  objective  and  at 
the  same  time  he  must  have  developed  the  In- 
dividual Initiative  that  lifts  him  above  his 
fellows  and  marks  him  as  superior. 

The  task  Is  not  easy.  Starting  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  a  lad  becomes  progressively  a  Tender- 
foot. Second  Class,  First  Class,  Star.  Life  and 
then  an  Eagle  Scout.  Along  the  way.  as  he  de- 
velops character  and  moral  strength,  he  also 
becomes  proficient  In  camping,  swimming, 
nature,  conservation,  public  health,  fireman- 
ship,  cooking,  Ufesavlng,  personal  fitness, 
safety  and  first  aid.  He  also  must  have  worked 
actively  as  a  leader  In  meetings,  outdoor  ac- 
tivities and  service  projects  while  a  Life 
Scout,  he  must  live  up  to  the  Scout  Oath,  the 
Scout  Law.  the  Scout  Motto  and  the  Scout 
slogan;  he  must  do  his  best  to  help  in  home, 
school,  church  and  community;  and  he  must 
learn  to  take  care  of  his  own  possessions  and 
respect  the  property  of  others.  To  summa- 
rize— an  Eagle  Scout  has  received  the  type  of 
training  that  will  enable  him  to  live  a  mean- 
ingful life  of  unselfishness  and  happiness. 

Strength,  character,  desire  and  motivation; 
a  winner  among  scouts.  What  better  candi- 
date can  we  ask  for  as  a  future  leader  of 
America ! 
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GOOD    MARKS    GIVEN    THE 
OUTGOING  MAYOR 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  our  fine  Mayor  Ilus  Davis  of  Kansas 
City  decided  not  to  run  for  another  term, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  selected  him 
to  be  featured  in  one  of  its  ceries  dealing 
with  urban  government.  The  article 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  follows: 

Good  Marks  Gtven  the  OtrrcoTNc  Mayor 
(By  Dennis  Farney) 

It  seems  deceptively  manageable  from  this 
height,  the  city  rolling  away  In  an  orderly 
grid  below  the  skyscraper  Tom  Pendergast 
built.  But  for  the  man  on  the  29th  floor- 
characteristically  reflective  today,  his  face 
crinkling  into  a  wry  smile— there's  a  different 
view  from  City  hall. 

•'I  don't  really  run  a  government."  quips 
Mayor  Ilus  W.  Davis.  'I  run  a  loose  tribal 
democracy." 

Ike  Davis  will  be  stepping  down  next 
month.  The  53-year-old  banker  and  lawyer 
took  office  eight  years  ago,  when  city  govern- 
ment here  seemed  near  paralysis;  he  leaves 
with  observers  rating  him  as  one  of  Kansas 
City's  mo6t  effective  mayors.  Some  of  the  ac- 
complishments they  cite: 


Rebuilding  City  hall's  professional  staff, 
gutted  between  1959  and  1963  when  remnants 
of  the  old  Pcnderga.st  machine  regained 
power.  Pas.slng  a  public  accommodations 
ordinance  and  making  it  stick  in  a  bitter 
referendum,  the  first  major  city  to  do  so. 
Winning  voter  authorization  of  some  230 
million  dollars  In  bonds;  launching  construc- 
tion of  an  International  airport  and  dozens 
of  lesser  projects.  Fundamental  gains,  if  not 
a  breakthrough,  against  this  city's  chronic 
revenue  shortage. 

But  the  talk  of  "tribal  democracy"  is  re- 
vealing, as  Is  the  assessment  by  Councilman 
J.  D.  Robblns  of  Mr.  Davis's  performance: 
"A  strong  mayor  in  a  weak-mayor  type  of 
government."  Both  comments  refer  to  a  gov- 
ernmental structure  that  has  shaped  the 
mayor's  whole  approach  to  his  Job. 

POWERLESS    TO    LEAD 

It  is  an  Interlocking  structure — federal, 
state,  county,  city — that  diffuses  power  and 
hedges  against  power.  It  does  this  so  effec- 
tively that  a  Kansas  City  mayor,  though  offl- 
cially  the  leader  of  the  city,  could  be  almoat 
powerless  to  lead.  This  didn't  happen  with 
Ike  Davis,  which  says  something  about  his 
skill  as  tribal  leader  and  the  demands  of  the 
times  In  wliich  he  governed. 

A  key  to  the  structure  Is  Missouri's  state 
constitution,  still  reflecting  a  simpler  time 
and  rural  past.  Mayor  Davis  calls  it  "almost 
antlurban"  because  it  requires  Missouri  cities 
to  work  very  hard  to  do  some  relatively  simple 
things.  For  example.  In  some  states  a  city 
councU  can  simply  authorlsse  the  sale  of  a 
special-assessment  bond  to  extend  a  sewer  or 
pave  a  street;  here  the  councU  must  win  & 
two-thirds  vote  In  a  city-wide  election.  Mote 
important,  the  constitution  requires  a  fotir- 
sevenths  vote  before  the  city  can  sell  a  rew- 
nue  bond  and  a  two-thirds  vote  to  authorlae 
a  general  obligation  bond. 

When  Mayor  Davis  took  office  the  constitu- 
tion aUso  was  forcing  the  city  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  property  tax,  whUe  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  city's  tax  levy  for  operating 
purp>03es.  Kansas  City  was  (and  Is)  at  the 
state  celling,  so  property  tax  revenues  were 
growing  only  as  fast  as  the  tax  base  grew— 
about  6  per  cent  a  year.  Kansas  City  couldnt 
Increase  revenues  by  raising  property  assess- 
ments, either;  only  the  county  has  thAt 
power. 

Further.  Kansas  City  doesn't  fully  control 
Its  own  police  force.  In  the  1930s,  with  boss 
Pendergast  running  the  police  and  City  hall 
from  his  office  at  1908  Main  street,  the  state 
took  over  effective  control  and  never  gave  it 
back.  Today  the  Legislature,  not  the  council, 
decides  how  much  Kansas  City  policemen 
should  be  paid.  Then  the  city  decides  how  to 
meet  the  payroll. 

The  reform-minded  Citizens  association 
swept  the  Pendergast  machine  from  City  h&Il 
in  the  1940  election;  except  for  the  1959-63 
administration,  the  association  has  con- 
trolled City  hall  ever  since.  With  associa- 
tion government  has  come  strict  adherence 
to  Kansas  City's  1925  charter  has  some  hedges 
of  its  own. 

The  charter  decrees  nonpartisan  elections 
for  mayor  and  councU,  depriving  Mayor  Da- 
vis, a  Democrat,  of  some  political  clout  with 
the  city's  decidedly  partisan  representatives 
In  Jefferson  City  and  Washington.  It  specifies 
a  weak-mayor,  city  manager  administrative 
system,  diffusing  power  at  City  hall.  (The 
mayor  hsis  only  one  of  13  council  votes;  the 
cotmcll  sets  policy  and  hires  the  manager: 
the  manager  executes  policy. )  And  It  allows  a 
determined  minority  of  voters  to  force  a 
referendum  on  controversial  council  ordi- 
nances, making  council  leadership  more  dif- 
ficult. 

The  object  of  all  this  was  to  replace  pa- 
tronage politics  with  businesslike  govern- 
ment, and  this  is  pretty  much  what  has  hap- 
pened. But  safeguards  against  evil  men  doing 
evil  can  work  equally  well  aganlst  good  men 
doing  good.  When  combined  with  restrictions 
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at  other  levels  of  government,  the  hedges  in 
the  charter  can  help  produce  "tribal  democ- 
iiurv"  A  sysieiii  under  which  political  repre- 
sentatives lack  authority  to  do  what  they 
ihlnk  needs  doing. 

So  it  isn't  surprising  that  Ike  Davis  could 
walk  I'lto  City  hall  one  morning  and  confess 
ihat  he  felt  ■'like  the  college  kids"  that  day — 
that  the  .structure  of  government  wasn't  ad- 
equate to  the  task.  ("I'm  not  down,"  he  told 
a  reporter  who  said  he  certainly  look  down. 
■'I'm  Just  not  exuberant.")  Nevertheless,  ev- 
ervone  agrees,  Ike  Davis  led.  How  did  he  do 
It? 

MYSTIQUE  AND  THE  STAR 

One  factor  is  the  mystique  that  surrounds 
nonpartisan  government  and  the  Citizens 
.issociation  here.  The  association  has  never 
forgotten— and  its  ally.  The  Kansas  City  Star, 
lias  never  let  voters  forget — that  it  Is  the 
organization  that  replaced  "spoils  politics" 
with  'Charter  government."  (So  potent  have 
been  The  Star's  editorial  lambastings  of  "po- 
litical" candidates  over  the  years  that  '"The 
Kansas  City  Star"  or,  alternatively,  "The 
Great  White  Father  at  Eighteenth  and 
Grand"  is  often  an  issue  in  city  elections.) 

So  closely  is  the  association  Identified  with 
■good  government"  publicly,  so  closely  do, 
individual  association  councU  members  iden- 
tify with  "charter  government"  privately, 
that  the  organization  has  remained  a  strong 
and  relatively  cohesive  force  in  city  life  for 
more  than  30  years.  Since  the  association  en- 
Joyed  big  council  majorities  throughout  the 
Davis  years,  the  mayor  always  had  a  solid  bloc 
at  least  predisposed  to  his  leadership. 

And  the  nature  of  turban  problems  in  the 
1960s  helped  thrust  Mr.  Da"is  Into  that  lead- 
ership. In  quiet  times,  perhaps,  the  admin- 
istrative-oriented city  manager  system  can 
make  a  stronger  manager  the  prime  mover 
in  City  Hall.  But  the  1960s  were  not  quiet 
times.  Riots  in  the  inner  city  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Martin  Luther  King,  the  continu- 
ing revenue  crisis  and  the  difficult  choices 
It  posed,  the  rise  of  Issues  like  public  accom- 
modations and  open  housing — all  were  po- 
litical questions  that  demanded  political 
leadership.  And  Mayor  Davis,  despite  his 
lone  council  vote,  was  the  logical  leader. 

Howard  Neighbor,  a  political  scientist  who 
has  studied  Kansas  City's  municipal  poll- 
tics  believes  Mr.  Davis'  hand  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  growing  Impact  of  fed- 
eral urban  programs.  Mayors  everywhere,  he 
explains,  are  becoming  Increasingly  respon- 
sible to  two  constituencies:  the  local  voters 
and  the  federal  administrators  who  dispense 
money  cities  need.  As  go-between,  a  mayor 
in  even  a  weak-mayor  system  "can  acquire 
a  substantial  degree  of  political  power,  Just 
because  he's  there." 

But  none  of  these  factors  would  have 
made  much  difference  without  what  Council- 
man Robins  caUs  Mr.  Davis's  "sheer  force  of 
personality." 

That  description  might  seem  an  Ironic  one 
for  lanky,  scholarly  looking  Mr.  Davis,  be- 
cause political  observers  generally  rank  "per- 
sonality" as  his  weakest  point.  Even  The  Star, 
unequivocally  backing  him  In  1963,  had  to 
describe  Mr.  Davis  editorially  as  "somewhat 
professorish"  whUe  conceding  that  his  oppo- 
nent was  "a  natural  leader."  As  mayor,  Mr. 
Davis  usually  looked  a  bit  too  stiff  and  formal 
on  television.  Jokes  Bruce  Watklns,  a  coun- 
cilman during  the  mayor's  first  term:  "He's 
the  only  politician  I  know  what  never  smiles." 

But  Mr.  Robins  makes  It  clear  he's  using 
personality"  In  a  particular  way — not  as 
charisma  but  rather  as  personal  strength  and 
"Just  sheer  ability."  And  as  Councilman 
Robins  and  Mr.  Watklns  discuss  the  mayor, 
certain  descriptions  keep  recurring:  A  man 
who  came  across  warmly,  forcefully  face-to- 
face,  who  always  had  the  facts,  who  kept  his 
word  and  never  ducked  a  fight.  "I  hate  to  see 
Ike  Davis  leave,"  says  Mr.  Watklns,  "because 
it's  going  to  be  a  different  ball  game. 

"Too  many  people  here  are  more  Interested 
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in  bricks  and  mortar  than  In  human  needs," 
says  Mr.  Watklns,  who's  now  county  Demo- 
cratic chairman  and  head  of  a  black  political 
organization.  But  Mayor  Davis  "really  cared 
about  people  ...  By  his  deeds  and  the 
money  he  had  available  he  did  everything  he 
could  to  eliminate  htmian  suffering."  He 
adds:  "Members  of  the  council  had  confidence 
in  him.  ...  I  will  never  In  my  Ufe  question 
his  Integrity." 

Mr.  Watklns  cites  the  mayor's  leadership  on 
a  bitter  Issue  he  might  easily  have  finessed; 
sustaining  the  council's  public-accommoda- 
tions ordinance  when  voters  forced  a  public 
referendum.  Opposition  was  clearly  wide- 
spread, and  In  one  strategy  session  In  the 
mayor's  office  someone  mentioned  that  antl- 
ordlnance  placards  were  popping  up  in 
taverns  all  over  town.  Mr.  Watklns  remem- 
bers that  the  nxayor  pounded  his  desk  and 
declared:  "I'U  be  damned  If  111  let  tavern 
operators  dictate  the  moral  tone  of  this  city." 
The  ordinance  survived  by  about  1 ,614  votes 
out  of  almost  100,000. 

That  referendum  was  only  one  of  19  sep- 
arate campaigns  (bond  elections,  referen- 
dums  and  other  Issues)  that  Mayor  Davis 
took  to  the  people  in  eight  years — a  total 
that  Illustrates  as  well  as  anything  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Davis's  "tribal  democracy." 

Taking  office  with  the  city  heavily  tied  to 
an  Inflexible  property  tax,  Mayor  Davis  car- 
ried the  fight  to  the  Legislature  and  won  the 
right  to  submit  an  earnings  tax  to  a  vote  of 
the  city.  Voters  approved  the  new  tax  in 
1963. 

PROGRAM    FOR    PBOCRESS 

But  the  earnings  tax  didn't  completely 
solve  the  money  problem — not  with  inflation 
eating  away  at  city  revenues,  with  residents 
pressing  for  Increased  city  services  and  the 
city  eager  to  build  a  new  airport  and  begin 
dozens  of  other  costly  projects.  So  the  en- 
suing years  found  Mayor  Davis  leading  re- 
peated bond  and  taxing  campaigns.  Inside 
the  council  and  out.  Then,  late  In  1969,  the 
mayor  and  council  presented  voters  with  a 
"Program  for  Progress"  that  embodied  all 
the  goals  of  the  Davis  years. 

There  would  be  a  broadened,  flexible  tax 
structtire :  a  new  sales  tax  (authorized  by  the 
Legislature  after  another  lobbying  effort),  a 
double  earnings  tax,  but  halved  real  estate 
and  utility  tax  rates.  Existing  city  services 
would  be  expanded  and  new  ones  added.  A 
143-mlllion-dollar  bond  package  would  au- 
thorize projects  ranging  from  fire  stations 
to  parks  and  rapid  transit.  There  were  24 
separate  proposals  In  all,  and  If  they  failed, 
Mayor  Davis  said,  "We'll  only  be  able  to  move 
from  hour  to  hour."  Every  one  failed. 

Observers  attributed  this  partly  to  an  anti- 
tax  mood  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  coun- 
try at  the  time.  And,  they  think,  Mayor 
Davis's  many  other  campaigns  had  worn  out 
his  welcome.  Voters  were  now  grumbling 
about  their  "high-tax  mayor,"  and  when  Mr. 
Davis  opened  last  spring's  baseball  season, 
the  fans  booed  him.  Last  October,  he  an- 
nounced he  wouldn't  run  again. 

He  might  have  quit  there.  Instead,  he  led 
the  fight  within  the  council  to  resubmit 
the  doubled  earnings  tax  to  the  voters;  and 
he  refused  to  postpone  the  election  when 
some  council  members  became  worried  it 
would  Jeopardize  their  re-election  bids.  Last 
December,  a  year  after  the  Program  for 
Progress  failed,  the  doubled  earnings  tax 
carried  almost  2  to  1. 

So  the  Davis  years  are  ending  with  a  vic- 
tory, and  the  feeling  here  Is  that  the  mayor 
will  be  a  hard  man  to  replace.  Mr.  Davis 
wouldn't  agree  with  that,  of  course,  but  he 
does  wonder  how,  given  the  present  struc- 
ture, any  Kansas  City  mayor  can  fully  meet 
his  responsibilities.  Change  keeps  coming 
faster,  and  elected  representatives  are  sup- 
posed to  lead,  he  says.  The  problem  is,  "We're 
still  not  really  sure  we  believe  in  represen- 
tative government." 
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A  SILENT  SPRING 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mike 
Green,  who  writes  for  the  McClatchey 
Newspapers,  has  written  a  moving,  sensi- 
tive, and  perceptive  mood  piece  on  Wash- 
ington, kids,  war,  and  peace.  It  is  really 
good. 

A  Silent  Spbing 
(By  Mike  Green,  Washington  Staff  Writer) 

Washington. — The  antiwar  doves  return 
here  In  flocks  each  spring  now  as  certainly 
and  regularly  as  the  swallows  return  to 
Caplstrano.  It  Is  a  mark  of  the  prolonged  na- 
tional agony  accompanying  a  seemingly 
never-ending  war. 

On  the  political  domestic  front,  the  Indo- 
china War,  like  the  Earth,  now  has  Its  ovm 
seasons,  and  time  Is  told  by  the  changing 
faces  as  younger  brothers  and  sisters  replace 
older  ones  who  came  here  in  earlier  springs 
when  a  different  President  occupied  the 
White  House  and  the  war.  too,  was  much 
younger. 

The  new  peace  replacements  will  occupy 
the  open  spaces  where  their  predecessors  of 
one.  three,  six  years  ago  stood  In  vigil  outside 
the  strange,  foreign  enclaves  of  executive 
and  military  power  and  on  the  steps  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  where  the  shuffling  steps  of  the 
young  who  protest  the  war  are  now  as  fami- 
liar a  sight  in  April  as  the  arrival  of  the 
tourist  hordes. 

The  ghosts  of  American  history  associated 
with  this  city  also  appear  now  in  forms  from 
out  of  the  more  recent  past.  They  can  be 
summoned  in  that  quiet,  panoramic  view 
.available  from  the  rear  steps  of  the  lighted 
U.S.  Capitol,  looking  down  at  the  city  from 
above,  any  cold  and  crowdless  night. 

To  the  right  is  the  famous  avenue  that  has 
borne  the  bodies  of  our  national  military 
past,  Pershing  to  Elsenhower,  and  the  Un- 
known Soldier,  the  angry  tread  of  bonus 
marchers  and  the  armies  that  paraded  off 
to  glory  and  paraded  back  from  it  again,  its 
fallen  carried  on  caissons.  In  slower  step, 
after  a  moral  sleep  In  which,  as  Aeschylus 
wrote,  pain  which  could  not  forget  fell  drop 
by  drop  upon  the  heart  until.  In  our  despair, 
against  our  will,  had  come  wisdom  through 
the  awful  grace  of  God. 

But  the  more  recent  memories  are  now  the 
most  real  to  one  who  has  been  an  observer 
in  Washington  during  recent  years,  as  the 
war  Itself  Is  still  real.  In  the  shadows  of 
night  still  file  the  ghoets  of  the  1969  March 
Against  Death  when  the  yoimg  and  old  carry- 
ing candles  had  lit  the  night  sky  from 
Arlington  Memorial  to  the  White  House  and 
all  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  where  each  marcher  dropped 
a  card  with  the  name  of  an  Individual  dead 
Vietnam  GI  In  an  open  coffin,  and  there  had 
been  the  flashing  of  the  peace  sign  and  the 
singing  of  songs. 

Then  again  that  cold  October,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol,  the  young  had  sat  on 
the  steps  nearly  all  of  one  night  while  the 
House  met  late  to  debate  whether  or  not  to 
debate  the  war  and  flinally  decide  not  to. 
There  had  been  the  songs  then,  too,  the 
guitars,  the  young  faces  shining  in  a  crimson 
moon  with  zest  and  life,  the  flashed  peace 
sign,  and  all  of  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1970  after  Cambodia  and 
Kent  they  were  everywhere  around  the  Capi- 
tol then,  not  for  a  night  but  weeks  this  time, 
and  the  mood  was  different. 

Darkness,  my  old  friend — Simon  and  Gar- 
funckel  sing — I've  come  to  talk  with  you 
again  .  .  . 
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It  was  like  that  In  the  Sounds  of  Silence 
that  Intermittently  accompanied  the  new 
annual  trek  of  the  young  after  Cambodia. 

This  spring,  they  again  are  coming.  Not 
all  the  same  young,  but  the  new  young,  the 
replacements,  and  this  time  something  else, 
too.  marking  still  another  mood  and  another 
changing  of  the  seasons  of  protest. 

This  time.  Vietnam  veterans  against  the 
war  are  descending  on  Washington  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  spring  peace  offensive. 
They  will  occupy  Washington  and  the 
grounds  around  the  Capitol  for  the  better 
part  of  a  week,  telling  it  like  It  is  as  they 
have  known  It.  No  mere  peaceniks,  these,  but 
long-haired  youths  with  scare  and  battle  rib- 
bons, the  older  brothers  of  the  new  young 
who  will  come. 

They  will  add  their  own  chapter  to  the 
history  that  has  accumulated  around  this 
Capitol  building  in  recent  years.  They  are  the 
Americans  who.  as  Walter  Llppmann  wrote 
after  World  War  I,  came  back  home  after 
having  gone  out  to  make  the  world  some- 
thing or  other  it  did  not  become. 

Later  in  April  and  in  May  other  protestors 
will  be  flooding  in,  the  black,  the  poor,  the 
pacifist,  the  radical. 

What  they  can  accomplish  they  themselves 
do  not  know.  The  record  of  the  seasons  of 
protest  against  the  war  since  the  protest 
began  years  ago  at  some  now  vogue  and  for- 
gotten date  sometimes  seems  piled  high  with 
futility. 

But  they  will  come,  and  sing  "Blowln'  in 
the  Wind"  again,  the  song  that  ilret  asked  a 
decade  ago  how  many  seas  a  white  dove  must 
sail  before  she  can  sleep  In  the  sand. 

And  they  will  be  back  again,  asking  the 
same  question  next  year,  too.  for  as  many 
seasons  as  It  takes,  driven  now  by  neither 
hope  nor  despair,  but  taking  their  place  as 
part  of  an  inexorable  annual  movement  that 
has  become  as  regular  a  part  of  our  national 
and  political  nature  as  the  elemental  migra- 
tion of  swallows. 


AIR  BAGS:  SAFETY  OVERKILL 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or  MicHiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Ml'.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  discassion  is  centering  on  the  possible 
use  of  air  bags  to  protect  automobile 
passengers.  The  degree  of  regulation  in 
this  field  is  under  debate  and  verj'  likely 
will  at  some  point  In  the  near  future  de- 
mand the  attention  of  each  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  following  article  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  appearing  recently  in  the  Detroit 
Sunday  News,  is  both  thought  provoking 
and  analytical.  It  lends  Itself  in  a  most 
constructive  way  to  the  present  dialog,  as 
follows : 

Air  Baos:   SArarr  Oteuuix 
(By  J«nkln  Lloyd  Jonee) 

Oovemment  decrees  setting  rigid  deadlines 
for  new  standards  of  auto  safety  are  very 
kindly  meant.  Big  Brother  is  trying  to  help 
us  stop  killing  each  other  on  the  highways 
at  the  rate  of  55,000  a  year.  We  should  cheer. 

But  when  40-year-old  Douglas  Toms,  head 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, decrees  that  no  car  may  be  sold 
after  July,  1973.  without  "passive  restraints'" 
that  would  protect  riders  in  head-on  crashes 
up  to  30  miles  an  hour,  it  Is  possible  that 
Big  Brother  Is  showing  a  degree  of  arrogance 
tlut  can  cause  us  all  trouble. 

A  passive  restraint  does  not  mean  belts 
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of  any  kind,  for  these  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  passenger.  The  only  device  that 
seems  to  have  promise  Is  a  system  of  air  bags 
that  explode  into  full  inflation  in  three-one- 
hundredths  of  a  second  from  the  time  of 
impact. 

These  can  be  built.  Toms  estimates  the 
cost  at  $50  a  car.  The  auto  makers  say  they 
would  cost  several  times  as  much. 

Toms,  who  came  up  as  a  traffic  engineer, 
never  designed  a  car  or  tried  to  sell  one.  But 
whether  Toms  is  estimating  on  the  low  side 
out  of  ignorance  or  whether  the  auto  makers 
are  estimating  on  the  high  side  because  they 
reaUy  don't  want  to  do  anything  is  tmim- 
portant  compared  with  the  feasibility  of  air 
bags. 

In  an  article  In  a  recent  issue  of  Business 
Week,  Prof.  Ernst  Plala,  research  director  at 
Volkswagen,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  kick  of  the  bag  skin  as  it  makes 
contact  with  driver  and  passengers  is  about 
six  to  seven  times  as  strong  as  a  soccer  ball 
kicked  by  a  professional  soccer  player.  When 
you're  firing  four  large  air  bags,  you  can 
reasonably  expect  that  the  car  will  be  a 
wreck.  In  a  way,  It's  safety  overkill." 

If  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  bags  are 
faulty  and  explode  on  the  open  road,  this 
would  mean.  In  a  lO-mlUlon-car  year,  50.000 
such  explosions.  Drivers  would  be  able  to 
step  on  the  brakes  but  could  not  reach  the 
steering  wheel 

Chrysler  Vice-President  Sidney  Terry  says: 
"Here's  the  bureau  saying  we  must  put  some- 
thing on  our  cars  that  is  not  yet  developed 
and  has  a  lot  of  problems.  It  sets  a  deadline. 
It  says  we  will  be  liable  if  it  doesn't  work." 

Thomas  Feaheny,  of  Ford,  says:  •There  l.s 
no  way  we  can  produce  air  bags  with  reliabil- 
ity. If  our  petitions  for  reconsideration  are 
not  honored,  we'll  have  to  produce  a  very 
unreliable  system." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  h&B 
come  up  with  many  both  simple  and  exotic 
ideat,  for  auto  safety.  Some  we  should  hall 
with  Joy. 

Beginning  with  the  1973  models  there  v^.U 
be  bumpers  that  really  can  stand  a  bump. 
They  wont  look  so  hot  but  they  will  save  us 
insurance  money. 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  a  rear-view 
periscope  set  in  the  roof.  Splllproof  gasoline 
tanks  and  no-fade,  no-skld  brakes  certainly 
are  In  order. 

Moreover,  the  Insurance  companies  are 
cooling  the  hot  rods.  Nobody  needs  a  SCO- 
horsepower  engine  unless  he's  driving  dan- 
gerously and  Insurance  rates  are  beginning 
to  price  the  tigers  off  the  road. 

But  some  far-out  ideas  with  which  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Is  toying  are 
more  suspect.  Take  the  dnmk-baffllng  lock, 
a  combination  of  numbers  which  would  have 
to  be  dialed  in  correct  sequence  before  the 
car  could  be  started.  Must  nuns  and  Baptist 
missionaries  buy  them? 

Or  the  howler  which  begins  at  80  miles 
an  hour.  Or  the  gizmo  that  won't  let  you  turn 
on  the  ignition  until  you're  trussed  In  your 
shoulder  harness.  Is  there  anyone  who  un- 
derstands the  principle  of  a  screwdriver  who 
couldnt  make  such  things  Inoperative? 

Toms  swears  that  few  of  the  safety  de- 
vices he  Is  demanding  need  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  car.  Manufactiu-ers  say  that  the  cost 
may  run  between  |500  and  11,000.  Who  is 
right? 

We  say  "safety  first"  but  we  don't  really 
mean  it.  The  saifety  of  any  rapidly  moving 
vehicle  is  a  matter  of  compromise. 

Oddly,  the  U.S.  government.  Itself.  Is  sub- 
sidizing 100-mlle-an-hour  trains  between 
Washington  and  New  York  which  cannot  be 
as  safe  as  eo-mlle-an-hour  trains. 

We  could  build  a  Jet  plane  with  a  hlghllft, 
high-drag  wing  that  could  land  In  a  40-acre 
field  In  an  emergency.  But  it  would  take  20 
hours  to  cross  the  country  and  no  one  would 
rtde  m  It. 
The  trick  is  to  find  that  degree  of  govern- 
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ment  regulation  that  wUl  protect  us  from 
our  own  foolishness  and  any  gross  neglect  by 
manufacturers  and  yet  that  we  can  pay  for 
and  will  live  with.  The  Department  of  Trans, 
portation  cannot  create  engineering  miracles 
by  executive  order. 


NATURAL  GAS  SHORTAGE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    'HEXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
ber I  announced  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  I  intended  to  introduce  leg- 
islation that  would  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  and  lead  toward  the  easing  of 
the  power  shortage.  In  January,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  Honorable  John  MtniPHY,  introduced 
H.R.  2513.  the  Natural  Gas  Amendments 
of  1971.  Today,  sJong  with  several  other 
of  my  colleagues,  I  want  to  join  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  bill.  This  bill  has  the 
backing  of  the  producers,  the  pipelines 
and  the  distributors.  Members  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  have  indi- 
cated in  public  statements  general  sup- 
ix)rt  of  the  principle  of  the  legislation. 
It  is  significant  that  the  distributors  are 
supporting  this  bill  since  their  interest 
is  alined  with  that  of  the  consumer. 

For  many  years  now  representatives 
of  the  oil  and  Kas  industry  have  predict- 
ed and  warned  that  the  Federal  regula- 
toiy  scheme  of  natural  gas  was  gdng 
to  produce  a  scarcity  of  this  clear  and 
most  popular  fuel.  Unfortunately,  this 
prediction  has  come  to  pass.  This  winter 
and  in  the  past  few  winters  there  has 
been  a  scarcity  of  fuel  in  several  large 
cities.  The  unjust  and  unsupported  al- 
legations by  some  critics  of  the  industry 
that  an  artificial  gas  shortage  exists  to- 
day created  by  producers  holding  back 
gas  supplies  in  the  hope  of  higher  future 
prices  has  been  refuted  in  a  public  state- 
ment by  Federal  Power  Commission  of- 
ficials. The  simple  truth  is  that  there  is 
a  gas  supply  shortage  because  there  is 
lack  of  incentive  for  the  producer  to  look 
for  new  supplies.  Let  me  give  you  some 
statistics  to  t)ack  this  up.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  that  the 
undiscovered  gas  reserves  in  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States  are  1,550  trillion  cubic 
feet,  more  than  70  times  the  1969  domes- 
tic production.  However,  the  ratio  of  dis- 
covered reserves  to  annual  production 
has  dropped  from  32.5  to  1  in  1946  to  13 
to  1  in  1969.  Between  1956  and  1968  wild- 
cat drilling  dropped  40  percent,  geophysi- 
cal activity  dropped  56  percent,  and  to- 
tal wells  drof^)ed  43  percent. 

In  1968,  for  the  first  time,  there  was 
more  gas  consumed  than  found,  with  the 
result  being  that  reserves  were  reduced 
by  5.6  trillion  cubic  feet.  In  1969  the  defi- 
cit increased  to  12.3  trillion  cubic  feet. 
The  results  for  1970  are  not  In  yet,  but 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  oui-  discovered  reserves. 

FCC  Commissioner  Brooke  has  stated 
that  major  interstate  gas  pipelines  nr- 
tually  ruled  out  new  customer  attach- 
ments for  the  winter  of  1970-71. 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
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this  year  further  documented  the  fact 
that  tlierc  is  a  real  shorlate  of  natural 
giii..The  iepon.3aict: 

There  appears  to  be  a  shortage  of  one 
major  eniTgv  fuel,  nalural  gas;  that  is.  lis 
prod'.iciion  i.s  clearly  falling  short  of  desired 
coiv-uiuptlcn  at  current  prices.  Current  prices 
for  nuerstale  sales  have  been  kepi  low  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which  sets 
tne-e  prices  under  law.  Not  only  have  prices 
been  u-<>  '.'W  for  desired  consumption  to  be 
met.  but  ihey  appear  to  have  also  retarded 
development  "of  new  gas  supplies.  The  only 
sfttlsfactorv  solution  of  this  problem  Is  to 
allow  the  price,  at  least  of  new  gas  not  pre- 
viously couunltied.  to  approach  the  market 
clearing  level. 

H.R.  2513  in  itself  will  not  raise  the 
price  of  gas.  The  price  of  gas  will  be  sub- 
iect  to  FPC  approval  along  with  other 
provisions  of  the  contract.  However,  once 
the  contract  is  approved  the  contract 
•Aill  not  be  subject  to  change  and  the 
producer  will  know  what  price  he  will 
receive  for  his  gas  and  for  how  long  he 
will  be  obliged  to  supply  gas.  These  are 
certainties  that  he  does  not  now  enjoy. 
Under  present  controls,  the  producer 
who  sells  to  an  interstate  pipeline  does 
not  know  what  price  he  will  receive  for 
his  gas,  how  long  he  will  receive  a  partic- 
ular price,  how  much  gas  he  must  deliver 
or  how  long  he  must  continue  to  make 
his  deliveries.  Once  he  has  begun  deliv- 
eries the  provisions  of  his  contract  are 
subject  to  change  and  revision  by  rulings 
of  the  FPC.  To  make  matters  worse  the 
producer  often  has  to  go  through  long, 
drawn  out  hearings,  sometimes  lasting 
years  before  his  price  is  established  and 
then  he  has  no  certainty  for  the  FPC 
can  come  along  and  reduce  his  price. 

With  a  regulation  system  like  this,  no 
wonder  there  is  a  scarcity  of  gas.  How 
can  we  expect  businessmen  to  be  inter- 
ested in  investing  their  capital  and  time 
under  such  conditions.  Although  HJR. 
2513  would  not  raise  the  price  of  gas 
alone,  it  would  provide  certainty  for  the 
gas  industry.  The  bill  would  require  all 
contracts  covering  gas  deliveries,  except 
for  small  contracts,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Commission.  The  FPC  would  either 
approve  the  contract,  making  it  binding; 
approve  it  subject  to  stipulated  condi- 
tions, acceptance  of  which  would  vsdi- 
date  the  contract;  or  disapprove  the 
contract,  voiding  it. 

Although  H.R.  2513  will  not  free  the 
gas  producer  from  regulation  it  will  give 
the  industry  some  element  of  contractual 
certainty.  An  element  that  any  business- 
man needs  in  order  to  operate.  Why 
would  anyone  want  to  risk  his  capital  in 
a  business  where  he  does  not  know  what 
price  he  will  be  paid  or  how  long  he  will 
have  to  perform. 

Under  H.R.  2513,  existing  contracts 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  Natu- 
ral Qsu.  Act.  However  the  FPC  could  not 
reduce  prices  under  these  contracts  once 
it  has  approved  them. 

Let  me  point  out  a  little  history  on 
how  the  natural  gas  industry  got  into 
such  regulatory  straits.  In  1938  Congress 
passed  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  regulate 
interstate  transmission  lines.  The  gas 
producers  were  subject  to  State  regula- 
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tlon  and  the  act  contained  language 
which  was  thought  to  exclude  gas  pro- 
ducers from  regulation  under  the  act. 
Until  1954  the  FPC  took  the  position  it 
did  not  have  the  power  to  regulate  the 
natural  gas  producers.  In  1954  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  spUt  decision  ruled 
that  the  Natural  Gas  Act  did  require  the 
FPC  to  control  the  well  head  prices 
charged  for  gas  by  the  producers  who  sell 
to  interstate  pipelines.  This  decision  im- 
posed on  the  FPC  the  heavy  burden  of 
regulating  the  prices  of  a  competitively 
produced  commodity  using  a  law  designed 
to  regulate  a  public  utility  and  to  fix 
these  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  tradi- 
tional cost  of  serve  utility  rate  base 
method.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this 
was  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
that  price  controls  had  been  Imposed  in 
peace  time  on  a  competitively  produced 
commodity. 

It  is  past  time  that  we  corrected  this 
situation.  We  have  already  waited  much 
too  long.  Many  want  to  revert  to  the  old 
days  when  there  was  no  regulation  of 
producer  prices  but  regardless  of  wheth- 
er this  is  wise  or  not  it  does  not  appear 
politically  possible. 

As  I  have  said  beiore  the  quickest  and 
most  feasible  solution  to  the  problem 
has  two  parts.  One  is  that  the  price  set 
by  the  FPC  must  be  at  a  level  that  will 
balance  supply  with  demand.  The  second 
portion  is  that  the  producer  most  be 
assured  that  he  has  a  firm  contract.  The 
bill  I  and  others  are  joining  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy^  in 
will  assure  the  producer  of  a  firm  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  uige  that  for  the  well 
being  of  all  citizens.  Government,  in- 
dustry, consumers  and  would-be  con- 
sumers that  Congress  act  favorably  and 
quickly  on  H.R.  2513. 
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is  stalled.  At  the  end  of  last  year  there 
was  a  $70  billion  difference  between  what 
we  were  producing  and  what  we  were 
capable  of  producing. 

While  every  American  might  not  be 
in  a  Position  to  quote  facts  and  figures, 
he  does  know  things  are  not  good.  He 
iias  been  given  a  lot  of  verbal  assurance 
things  will  change  but  he  sees  no  evi- 
dence of  it.  Our  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies have  not  been  altered  so  much  from 
the  policies  which  brought  about  the 
present  situation  and  the  administra- 
tion's economic  plan  readily  accepts  a 
5 -percent  unemployment  rate. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  spend  $2  bilUon  into 
reactivating  and  revitalizing  economic 
development  programs  which  have 
proven  their  value  and  worth.  The  legis- 
lation will,  among  other  things,  reestab- 
lish the  accelerated  pubUc  works  pro- 
gram of  1962,  which,  I  believe,  was  most 
effective  in  reversing  economic  trends 
similar  to  those  of  today. 

Provisions  within  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide fimds  to  break  the  logjam  of  public 
works  projects  which  now  are  poised  and 
ready  for  construction.  It  would  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work  immediately.  The  funds 
could  go  to  areas  hardest  hit  by  unem- 
ployment and  where  projects  can  be 
started  and  completed  within  12  months 
after  approval. 

The  proposed  bill  also  calls  for  au- 
thorizing a  2-year  continuation  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
programs,  the  Regional  Development 
Commission,  and  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  prosram.  The  EDA 
and  ARD  authorizations  are  due  to  ex- 
pire June  30,  and  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive we  continue  these  job-making  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree 
we  must  get  our  economy  moving  again; 
we  must  get  our  people  beck  to  work. 
My  bill  is  a  push  in  the  right  direction. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  facts  and 
fiijures  belie  the  optimistic  reports  which 
forecast  a  sudden  resurgence  in  our  pres- 
ent stagnated  economy.  Caught  between 
lising  unemployment  and  high  inflation, 
the  American  citizen  is  understandably 
doubtful  things  are  miraculously  going 
to  change.  He  takes  such  predictions 
with  more  than  a  grain  of  salt,  no  mat- 
ter who  makes  it. 

The  facts  are  unemployment  has  al- 
most doubled  in  2  years,  increasing  from 
3.4  percent  in  January  1969  to  an  average 
ol  6  percent  over  the  past  3  months.  That 
means  5  million  people  are  out  of  work. 
Hand  in  hand  with  increased  imemploy- 
ment  is  increased  infiatlon.  Consumer 
l)rices  have  gone  up  an  average  of  nearly 
6  percent  a  year,  compared  to  the  aver- 
age increase  of  slightly  more  than  2  per- 
cent in  the  previous  8  years.  Our  economy 


NOT  WORTH  A  PAPER  CUP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OJ'   NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  eveo' 
day  some  clever  retailer  comes  up  with 
a  new  gimmick  to  defraud  the  consum- 
er. One  of  such  glmmlcl^s  is  the  service 
contract  agreement  offered  to  the  con- 
sumer shortly  after  he  buys  a  new  appli- 
ance or  similar  products.  Under  this 
agreement,  for  which  the  consumer  often 
pays  a  significant  fee,  the  retailer  agrees 
to  repair  the  product  free  of  charge  if 
it  breaks  down  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement.  Often  the  serv- 
ice agreement  overlaps  the  warranty  pe- 
riod under  which  the  manufacturer  is 
required  to  repair  a  defective  product 
free  of  charge.  So,  in  effect,  the  consumer 
is  paying  extra  for  the  services  he  is  al- 
ready entitled  to  imder  the  warranty. 
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Arx  Buchwald's  column  of  March  25 

.11  the  Washington  Post  illustrates  in  his 
classically  humorous  and  ironic  manner 
the  true  meaning  of  these  service  agree- 
ments. The  article  follows: 

Not  Worth  a  P.^per  Cup 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

III  the  world  of  planned  obsolescence,  the 

service  contract  plays  a  most  vital  role.  There 

Is  hardly  anything  you  can  buy  now  that 

doesn't  have  a  service  contract  to  go  with 

It. 

The  other  day  I  went  into  my  favorite 
department  store  to  purchase  a  paper  cup 
dispenser.  It  cost  *1.50. 

As  the  man  was  writing  up  the  sales  slip 
he  said,  "Would  you  like  to  have  a  service 
contract  with  this?" 

"What   for?"   I   asked. 

"Well,  It  could  break  down  and  you  would 
have  to  call  someone  to  fix  It.  If  you  take 
out  a  service  contract,  which  will  only  cost 
you  $40  for  the  year,  we  would  send  some- 
onj  to  your  house  free  of  charge." 

"But  why  would  you  sell  a  paper  cup 
dispenser  that  would  break  down  In  less 
than   a  year?" 

"Please  don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm  not  say- 
ing that  this  paper  cup  dispenser  will  break 
down.  We've  sold  several  of  them  that  have 
needed  no  servicing  at  all.  But  our  experience 
has  been  that  the  majority  of  our  dispensers 
do  cause  trouble  after  frequent  usage.  Where 
did  you  intend  to  use  this  paper  cup  dis- 
penser?" 

■In  the  children's  bathroom.  They  don  t 
seem  to  ever  rinse  their  glasses  after  they 
brush  their  teeth." 

"Then  you'll  certainly  need  a  service  con- 
tract. These  paper  cup  dispensers  were  not 
built  to  stand  the  punishment  of  children 
using  them  every  day." 

"But  there  Is  a  guarantee  with  the  paper 
cap  dispenser." 

"That's  only  if  it's  used  by  a  senior  citi- 
zen three  times  a  week.  Of  course,  you  don't 
have  to  take  the  service  contract — it's  strictly 
optional. 

"But  we  know  a  dentist  who  installed  one 
cf  our  paper  cup  dispensers  in  his  office  and 
It  broke  down.  It  kept  dispensing  three  paper 
cups  at  one  time.  He  didn't  have  a  service 
contract,  so  it  took  three  months  before 
we  could  gel  to  him.  By  the  time  our  man 
repaired  the  dispenser  the  dentist  had  used 
$645  worth  of  paper  cups,  not  to  mention 
the  S25  we  had  to  charge  him  for  the  house 
call." 

"But,"  I  said  naively,  "it  seems  so  unfair 
to  sell  someone  a  new  product  and  then  in- 
form him  its   liable   to  break  dawn." 

"On  the  contrary.  We  would  be  dishonest 
If  we  sold  you  the  product  and  didn't  Inform 
you  It  would  break  down.  These  service  con- 
tracts are  for  the  protection  of  the  customer. 

"Two  weeks  ago  a  lady  bought  one  of  these 
paper  cup  dispensers  and  after  two  days  It 
wouldn't  dispense  any  paper  cups  at  all. 
She  had  to  keep  leaning  over  and  trying  to 
drink  directly  from  the  faucet.  Fortunately 
she  had  a  service  contract  with  us  and  we 
sent  over  a  man  right  away.  It  turned  out 
a  sprocket  spring  behind  the  rejecter  lever 
had  slipped  out  of  the  three-way  hook.  He 
replaced  it  In  an  hour  and  all  the  lady  had 
to  pay  for  was  the  new  parts. 

"Except  for  a  bad  back  she  developed  try- 
ing to  lean  over  the  faucet.  It  only  cost 
her  $12. 

"I  still  don't  understand  why  a  reliable 
store  like  this  would  carry  a  paper  cup  dis- 
penser that  won't  hold  up." 

"Well,  frankly  sir.  we're  not  too  fond  of 
these  paper  cup  dispensers  ourselves.  We 
dont  even  make  any  money  on  them." 

"Then  why  do  you  sell  them?"  I  asked 
angrily. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Because,"  he  said  primly.  "We  make  all 
our  profit  on  the  service  contract,  stupid." 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  lUJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Rep- 
resentative Edward  J.  Derwinski,  and 
I  recently  completed  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  many  and  vari- 
ous contributions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  education  in  the  country  today. 

With  this  background  data  we  have 
had  a  detailed  itemization  of  the  educa- 
tional expenditures  proposed  for  the  fis- 
cal year  of  1972.  The  following  tabula- 
tion is  based  upon  the  budget  figures. 
It  shows  that  total  obligations  amounted 
to  $7,064,789,000  during  fiscal  1970.  This 
figure  will  rise  to  a  total  of  $9,329,367,000 
during  the  current  year,  fiscal  1971,  and 
to  $11,230,607,000  during  fiscal  1972.  The 
tabulation  follows : 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1971 

1972 

1970 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

AptjaljcniHii  Regioiidl  Develop- 
ment Programs:  Vocational 
e'tuMtioii  facilities.   . 


10.  fafli      :4,988      .:4,U00 


Grants  are  made  to  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts within  the  Appalachian  region  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  vocational 
education  facilities  In  Appalachla.  Voca- 
tional education  facilities  are  key  elements 
for  the  training  and  upgrading  of  potential 
and  existing  labor  force  entrants  in  skills 
required  in  commercial  and  other  vocations 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
Ktuai 

1971           1972 
esti-         esti- 
mate       mate 

Philippine  education  program; 
Science  high  school  proiect... 
Assistance  to  students 

951  . 

'605  "..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Land  reform  education 

1,282  

Total  obligations.. 

951 

1,887          .. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Extension  Service 
Cooperative  extension  work, 
payments  and  expenses: 
Payments  for  cooperative 
extension  work  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public 
Education  Act..   .  360  672 

Advances  and  reimbursements 
Cooperation  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  exten- 
sion program  work  in 
rural  defense  informa- 
tion and  education  program         298  286 
Teaching  materials  developed 
and  provided  State  Exten- 
tjon  services  under  co- 
operative agreement  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis                        33  65 
Forest  service— Permanent  ap- 
propriations; Payments  to 
school  funds,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.. ...          125             84 


:86 


65 


100 


April  1,  1971 


The  Slates  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are 
paid  a  share  of  the  national  forest  receipts 
for  school  purposes. 


in  thousands  of  dollars 

1971         1972 

1970         esti-         esli- 

actual         male        mate 


Peace  Corps,  miscellaneous  trust 
funds;  School  partnership 
program 


235 


300 


310 


Miscellaneous  contributed  funds  received 
by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  from  foreign 
governments  are  used  In  furtherance  of  the 
Peace  Corps  program. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE- 
CIVIL 

The  Panama  Canal— Canal  Zone 
Government;  Operating  ex- 
penses-  Civil  functions;  Educa- 
tion. - .       -    


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971         1972 

1970  esti-         esti- 

actual        mate        mate 


15,297      16,182      16,746 


This  provides  for  the  operation  of  schools, 
kindergarten  through  college,  for  the  de- 
pendents of  Canal  Zone  residents,  the  de- 
pendents of  U.S. -citizen  Government  em- 
ployees residing  In  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and.  on  a  space-available  basis,  certain  other 
residents  of  the  Republic.  There  are  two 
.school  systems;  one  for  UJ3.  citizens,  the 
other,  which  Is  conducted  In  the  Spanish 
language,  for  Panamanians  and  other  non- 
U.S.  citizens.  There  also  are  specialized  fa- 
cilities for  the  handicapped. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971         1972 

1970         esli-         esti- 

actual         mate        mate 


Capital  outlay— Civil  function]: 
Education; 
Improvements  and  replace- 
ments to  educational  facili- 
ties     --      .-  155  431  36i 

Air  condition  Rainbow  City 
lunior-senior  high,  ele- 
mentary school  complex. 210 

DEPARIIi^ENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Admmistration; 
Mental  health — Manpowar 
development; 
Training  grants  and  fellow- 
ships         118,335     116,350    113.3lHj 

Direct  operations 5,678       5,810       5,76b 

Total .  124,013    122.160    119,063 

Training  grants  and  fellowships.  Grants  are 
made  to  training  inatltutlons  for  training  In 
psychiatry,  psychology,  psychiatric  nursing, 
psychiatric  social  work,  and  other  mental 
health  disciplines,  such  as  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping paraprofesslonal  mental  health 
worker  field. 

Experimental  and  special  programs  and 
continuing  education  In  mental  health  are 
supported  as  well  as  specialized  training  in 
such  areas  as  alcoholism,  drug  abtise,  crime 
and  delinquency,  and  suicide  prevention.  Fel- 
lowship awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  in- 
dividual merit  to  persons  involved  In  mental 
health  research. 

Direct  operations.  This  supports  Institute 
staff  who  are  responsible  for  planning  and 
administration  of  the  national  mental  health 
manpower  program  Including  mental  health 


Ayr',f 


UK  I 


niaiipcvtr  studies  ai:d  the  developmen;  of 
training  programs  for  paraprofcssionals.  A 
lltniied  r.mount  of  fiind.^  will  be  used  to  sup- 
port Ciniracts  to  train  individuals  to  work 
a-lth  drug  abusers.  This  also  supports  the 
;ralni"fT  activities  of  the  National  Center  for 
Menta'.  Health  Services,  training  and  re.search, 
"and  a  program  for  training  psychiatrists  for 
career-  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ac.'idemlc  Institutions  to  establish  or  improve 
programs  to  prepare  Increased  numbers  cf 
Independent  and  competent  clinical  research 
investigators  and  teachers  In  research  train- 
ing. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971         1972 

1970         esti-         esti- 

actual         mate         mate 
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suppor-s  the  availability  of  high  quality 
training  opportunities  m  environmental 
health.  The  goal  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  highly  qualified  scientists  primarily  con- 
cerned with  environmental  health. 

in  thousands  of  dollars 


1971 

1972 

1970 

esti- 

e>ti- 

actual 

mate 

n-ate 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971  1972 

esti-         esti- 
mate       male 


liationiil  Institute  of  NeLrological 
Diseases  and  Stroke- 
Grants; 
Fellowships 2.  713 

Training 14,204 


2.782 
14,  300 


:  555 
11.456 


Research  resources 

Felljw  ,hi.yi 

Training 


Granfs: 


106 
317 


126 
.:52 


126 
3d2 


National  Institutes  of  Health: 
'Oiicral  Cancer  Institute— 

FeSils 4,499        3.798 

Training...- ----     13.0h6      10. 7/4 


3,3-;8 
8.358 


Pjatdoctural  and  special  fellowships  and 
career  award  and  career  development  fellow- 
ships will  be  supported. 

Grants  are  awarded  to  accredited  schools 
for  training  in  such  fields  as  suigery,  pathcl- 
agy,  radiobiology.  radiotherapy,  and  internal 
medicine;  and  grants  are  awarded  to  research 
training  centers  for  individual  traineeships. 


Fellowships  will  be  supported. 

Grants  are  made  to  training  institutions 
to  establish  and  Improve  programs  to  train 
teachers  and  clinical  Investigators  in  neurol- 
ogy and  otology.  Traineeships  will  be  awarded 
to  Individuals  for  specialized  postgraduate 
training. 


Fellowships  w.ll  be  supported. 
Grants    ure    awarded    to    institutions    for 
training  in  laboratory  animal  med.cine. 


In  thousands  ot  doilais 


1970 
actual 


1971 
esti- 
mate 


IS72 
esti- 
mate 


In  thousands  of  dollais 


1970 
actual 


1971 
esti- 
mate 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


Fogarty  International  Cei'.er  tor 
Advanced  Study  i:  the  Health 
Sciences — Gran's: 

Fellowships - -. 

Fogarty  scholarships 


531 
131 


1.077 
170 


739 

170 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971         1972 

1970         esti-         esti- 

actual        iTiate        mate 


National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute-Grants; 

Fellowships - 6-904 

Training.- ",052 


6.871 
17.643 


6,195 
13,592 


Fellowship  awards  will  be  supported.  For 
undergraduate  cardiovascular  training,  funds 
will  provide  assistance  to  schools  of  medicine. 
osteopathy,  and  public  health. 

Funds  will  provide  for  grants  for  graduate 
cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  research  and 
clinical  training. 


National  Institute  ot  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases— Grants: 

Fellowships 3,908 

Training — —    11,413 

National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences— Grants; 

Fellowships. 18, 836 

Training W,  395 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development— 
Grants: 

Fellowships J,;; 

Training »2  283 


3,749 
8,972 


18.454 
43,746 


3  786 

lU,  1« 


3,504 
7,330 


15  142 
38,:85 


3.653 
9,085 


Health  education  loans 
Health  professions  education 
fund: 
Loans  to  heallh  protessions 

schools. 6,479 

Interest 2,040       4.121 

Cancellations  to  schools 


4.223 

213 


Total  obligations 8.519       4.121       4,436 


Postdoctoral  and  special  fellowships,  ca- 
reer awards,  and  career  development  fellow- 
ships will  be  supported. 

Training  grants  will  be  supported. 


In  thousands  of  dollais 


In  thousanrts  of  dollars 


I97J 
actual 

1971 
esti- 
mate 

1972 
esti- 
mate 

1   614 
5.355 

1  601 
5,206 

1   367 

4,285 

1970 
actual 


1971 
esti- 
mate 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


The  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966  amended  Title  VII,  Part 
C,  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  establish  a 
revolving  fund  from  which  schools  may  ob- 
tain loans  to  provide  loans  to  health  profes- 
sions students. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971         1972 

1970         esti-         esti- 

actual         mate         mate 


National  Inslitu'e  ol  Dental  Re 
search    Gr3n;s 

Fellowships - 

Irsining 5.355 


Funds  for  fellowships  are  used  for  supjKirt 
of  clinical  and  basic  research  training.  Ap- 
plications under  this  program  are  for  special 
fellowships,  postdoctoral  fellowships,  career 
development  and  career  awards. 

Training  funds  are  the  principal  means  of 
meeting  the  need  for  dental  research  and 
academic  personnel  in  the  dental  schools 
to  teach  clinical  and  basic  sciences,  and  to 
conduct  research. 


National  Eye  Institute    Grai  !s: 

Fellowships - S65 

Training. -- 2,9;9 


1.676 
2.998 


875 
2,225 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971  1972 

197J  esti-  esti- 

actual         mate         mate 


Fellowships  are  awarded  to  provide  post- 
doctoral research  training  to  individual  in- 
vestigators working  In  the  field  of  vision 
research.  Awardees  are  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  training  In  a  wide  variety  of  sci- 
entific disciplines  related  to  research  on  the 
eye  and  visual  system. 

Graduate  training  grants  are  awarded  to 
academic  institutions  to  establish  or  improve 
existing  programs  to  prepare  more  advanced 
laboratory  scientists  for  research  careers  In 
disorders  of  the  visual  system. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 

~  1971         1972 

1970         esti-         esti- 

actual         mate        mate 


Nurse  training  fund: 

Loans  to  schools  ol  nursing 

Payment  to  Government 
National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  retire  paiticipatio:; 
certificates    

Interest — 

CancellatiDns  to  schools 

Total  obligations 


4,252 


1,618  . 
744        2, 038  2. 039 
54J 

4,996       3,656  2,579 


The  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966  amended  Section  827, 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  to  provide  loans  to  student 
nurses. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants  Management  Fund 
Otfic*  of  Education..   . . 


513,925        523.000        530.000 


Nations!  Institute  ot  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases  -Grants: 
Fellowships  6,757        5  740        5,094 

Tnming ..    _         16,703      15.072       11,475 


Fellowships  are  awarded  to  private  post- 
doctoral research  training  and  career  devel- 
opment opportunities  to  individual  Investi- 
gators working  In  the  diverse  fields  related  to 

the  mission  of  this  Institute. 
Gra'i,:ate  training  grants  are  awarded  to 
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National  Institute  ot  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences- 
Grants' 

Fellowships --- 

Training - 


215 
3.622 


254 
3,117 


264 
3,283 


Under  the  fellowship  program,  postdoc- 
toral, special,  and  research  career  develop- 
ment awards  are  made  to  graduate  students 
and  scientists  for  training  In  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental health  sciences. 

The   graduate   research   training   program 


Office  of  Education: 
Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education 
Aid  to  school  districts: 
Educationally  de- 
prived children.. 
Supplementary 

services 130.810 

Library  resources.  - .        42,500 
Equipment  and 
minor  remodeling.        35,  854 
Dropout  prevention. . .  4.981 

Bilingual  education 21,253 

Follow  Through 

Strengthening  Sta'e 
departments  ot 
education  ...        29  75C 


1   339. 014     ISO'O  000    1.500  COO 


143.393 

80,  000 

50,000 
10,000 
25,000 


29, 


143.393 
8..  000 


10.000 
25  000 
60.  000 


33,000 


9458 


In  thousands  ot  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Planning  and  evalua- 

i.on. 


8.825 


3.825 


3.325 


Total  obligations....  1,613.984    1,846.968    1.855.218 

Aid  to  school  districts:  Edhcationally  cle- 
P'lved  children.  Grants  are  made  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  from  low-Income  families  to 
provide  compensatory  services  for  educatlon- 
allv  disadvantaged  children.  Incentive  grants 
are  made  to  States  putting  forth  a  greater 
etrort  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  public 
support  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion; and  special  grants  aj/e  made  for  urban 
and  rural  -rh — la  rir*"^  areas  with  the 
highest  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
n^ome  families.  Greatest  emphasis  in  1972 
will  be  placed  on  preschool  and  elementary 
i^chool  children  from  attendance  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families.  Supplementary  services. 
Grants  will  be  made  to  States  for  developing 
programs  which  serve  as  models  for  Improv- 
ing and  supplementing  the  regular  school 
curriculum.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  proj- 
ects designed  to  meet  the  Right  to  Read  goal 
for  the  1970's.  Grants  are  made  to  States  for 
procurement  of  Library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  printed  and  published  Instruction- 
al materials  for  use  by  students  and  teachers 
In  public  and  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  These  funds  help  provide  the 
basic  tools  needed  in  a  broad  effort  to  im- 
prove reading  ability. 

Dropout  prevention.  Grants  are  made  to 
local  school  districts  for  innovative  projects 
in  poverty  area  schools  leading  to  new  meth- 
ods and  techniques  for  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  dropouts. 

Grants  are  made  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  exemplary  pilot  and  demonstration 
projects  In  hilingual  education  for  children 
who  come  from  low-income  families. 

Follow  Through  is  an  experimental  com- 
pensatory education  program  designed  to  de- 
velop and  test  new  ways  to  educate  disad- 
vantaged children  in  the  early  primary 
grades.  The  resources  of  the  school,  the  par- 
ents, and  the  community  are  brought  to- 
gether in  programs  to  meet  the  child's  In- 
structional, physical,  and  psychosocial  needs. 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. The  leadership  ability  of  State  educa- 
tional agencies  Is  improved  by  grants  to  as- 
sist them  In  developing  systematic  and  tech- 
nically proficient  planning  and  evaluation 
activities,  and  in  stimulating  and  supporting 
research  and  statistical  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  local  school  systems.  Funds  are  also 
provided  to  permit  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  educational  planning  and 
evaluation  unit  within  each  State. 

Funds  are  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  of  succeeding  year  pro- 
grams and  projects. 


In  thotsands  of  dollars 

1971  1972 

1970         esti-         esli- 

actual        mate        mate 


School  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas; 
Maintenance  and  operations. 
Construction...       . 


517,646    535,068    425.000 
12,480      28.113      25.000 


Total  obligations 520,126    564,181    450,000 


Maintenance  and  operations  Payments  are 
ni.ide  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  schools  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

areiHs  v.here  enrollments  ;vre  affected  by  Fed- 
eral activities.  Under  certain  clrcunis:a;iccs, 
payments  are  made  to  otlier  Federal  agen- 
cies to  make  arrangements  for  education  of 
children  where  local  school  districts  do  not 
as:iume  responsibility.  For  1972,  payments 
will  continue  to  be  concentrated  on  thope 
districts  where  Feder.;!  impact  is  greatest. 
Highest  priority  will  be  given  to  school  dls- 
trici.s  with  large  cnrollnienui  of  children 
wlio.se  parents  both  live  and  work  on  Federal 
proper; y  and  do  not  contribute-  to  local 
.school  revenues. 

Payments  are  made  to  a.isist  in  construc- 
tion Of  schools  in  arca.s  where  enrollments 
are  affected  by  Federal  activities. 


In  tfiousands  of  dollars 

1971         1972 

1970  esti-  esti- 

actual        mate        mate 


.4/>n7  1,  1971 


Emergency  school  assistance: 

Special  educaticnal  personnel 

and  prcgranis 

.    57.500  . 

Commuriity  p.uticipation 

(:)rograins 

7. 500 

Equipment  and  minor 

reTiodeling       .        . 

7.900 

Federal  idn-.i  nstration  and 

technical  .assistance 

1.953 

Total  obligations 

74.853 

The  Office  of  Education  provided  emerg- 
ency assistance  in  1971  to  schools  and  non- 
profit organizations  to  aid  in  solving  the 
problems  of  desegregating  educational  insti- 
tutions previously  segregated  on  a  de  Jure 
basis  The  assistance  was  provided  on  a  proj- 
ect grant  basis  for  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  implementing  desegregation  plans 
under  Federal  court  order,  or  plans  approved 
under  Title  VI  of   the  Civil   Rights   Act. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971         1972 

1970         esti-         esti- 

actual        mate        mate 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 
State  grant  proRiams. 
Early  chilfihood  projects... 
Teaclier  eduraticn  and  recruit- 
ment 
Research  and  innovation 
Planning  and  evaluation. 

Total  obi;galions 


29  183  31  000  35  000 
3  000  7. 000  7,  500 

30  398  33  100  35.  145 
21  860  30,350  31.805 

424  550  550 

S4, 865  105,000  110,000 


State  grant  programs.  Grants  are  made  to 
States  to  assist  in  the  initiation,  expansion, 
and  improvement  of  programs  and  projects 
for  education  of  handicapped  children  at  the 
preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools 
levels. 

Early  childhood  projects.  Centers  were  sup- 
ported wiiich  provided  educational,  diagnos- 
tic, and  consultative  services  for  preschool 
handicapped  children  and  their  parents. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment.  Grants 
are  awarded  to  stimulate  the  training  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  speech  correctlonlsts, 
researchers,  and  other  professional  and  sub- 
professional  personnel  in  tlelds  related  to  the 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

Research  and  innovation.  Grants  and  con- 
tracts are  awarded  for  the  development  of 
new  curricular  niaterials.  teaching  tech- 
niques, research  and  development  centers, 
and  other  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

Planning  and  evaluation  Funds  are  made 
available  for  grants,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments for  planning  succeeding  year  activities 
or  projects,  and  for  conducting  evaluation 
studies. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971  1972 

1970         esti-  '^l 

actual        mate  mate 

Vocational  and  adu  t  education:  ^ 
Grants  to  States  lor  vocational 

education. .    .  360.316    389.707  384  173 

Vocitional  research.... 10,135      59,489  35  000 

Adult  education 55,000  55' O'lfl 

Plaiinng  and  evaluation 894            9oo  9uj 

Total  obligations          371.345    505.096  476.^ 


Matching  grants  are  made  to  the  States 
ftir  vix-ational  education  programs,  aicluciiug 
the  construction  and  remodeling  of  facilit.es. 
At  least  two-tifths  of  the.se  grants  must  be 
used  for  programs  for  children  from  low- 
income  families,  the  physicaily  and  ment.dly 
handicapped,  aiid  postsecondary  courses,  in 
1972,  the  States  will  be  given  the  flexibility 
to  use  these  grams  for  piograms  which  pre- 
viously were  funded  in  separate  categories. 
These  programs  include  research  and  train- 
ing, consumer  and  homemaking  education, 
special  problems  for  the  disadvantaged  to 
help  attack  the  problems  of  youth  un?m- 
ployment  and  delinquency,  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  which  combine  work  experi- 
ence with  formal  education,  and  work-study 
programs  wliich  provide  financial  assistance 
needed  for  disadvantaged  students  to  stay 
in  school.  Funds  are  aI;,o  used  tu  support  the 
national  and  State  advisory  councils  on  vo- 
cational education. 

Vocational  research.  Grants  are  made  to 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  Institutions 
to  develop  nev.'  models  for  upgrading  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  for  stimulat- 
ing new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  between 
school  and  earning  a  living  for  school  drop- 
outs and  youth  who  graduate  from  high 
school  lacking  employable  skills  Grants  are 
also  made  for  the  development  of  curricula 
for  new  and  changing  occupations  and  to 
provide  the  Information  essential  to  make 
necessary  Improvements  and  changes  for 
more  effective  vocational  education  programs. 

Adult  education.  Grants  are  made  to  the 
States  for  support  of  basic  educational  pro- 
grams attended  by  adults  sixteen  years  and 
older  who  wish  to  overcome  English  lan- 
guage limitations,  prepare  for  occupational 
training  and  more  profitable  employment, 
and  participate  more  effectively  in  our  mod- 
ern socletv. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971 

1972 

1970 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Hifher  education 

Stude"t  assistance 

Grants  and  *ork  study 

uavments          

316  855 

336,  078 

971.300 

Subsidized  insured  loans; 

Interest                 ...     .   . 

112,392 

143,  2r'0 

245  m 

Reserve  fund  advances 

69 

2,000 

1  234 

Pronram  administration 

1  678 

2  219 

6  800 

Direct  loans              . 

!9t  235 

243.  000 

5  010 

Stecial  programs  for  dlsad- 

v.mtaced  students.  . 

M  719 

50.  035 

5-:  ino 

Institutional  assistance 

Stien^thening  developing 

institutions    

30,  000 

33. 850 

38, 850 

Construction 

'".ubsidized  loans      . .       .. 

3.793 

2!  894 

39  993 

Grants 

73,  489 

44  490 

State  administration  and 

planninB                  .     .. 

5  973 

6.000 

3.000 

Federal  admi.iislration   . .. 

4  972 

2,424 

2,397 

L  vifuape  tramric  and  area 

studies. 

15  232 

8  000 

15, 3C0 

University  community 

services 

9  500 

9  500 

Aidtoland-eiantcolleges 

21  961 

12  680 

2.600 

Ijnderciaduiie  instructional 

eiuipmi-nt       ,    . 

7  000 

College  personnel  development. 

58  813 

56  820 

36  954 

Planning  and  evaluation . 

843 

900 

900 

Total  obligations 

885. 104 

980.  090 

.829.928 

Ayril  1,  1971 


The  Administration  will  submit  legislation 
to  the  Congress  to  extend  or  revise  existing 
higher  education  programs  whose  authoriza- 
tions are  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
1971.  The  following  relates  to  that  proposed 
legislation: 

Student  assistance.  A  basic  revision  of  ex- 
isting student  aid  programs  will  be  proposed 
to  Insure  that  no  qualified  student  who  wants 
to  go  to  college  will  be  barred  by  lack  of 
funds.  Under  this  proposal,  a  single  student 
aid  package — consisting  of  grants,  work-study 
payments,  and  subsidized  loans — will  be  pro- 
vided to  lower  Income  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. A  National  Student  Loan  Association 
will  also  be  proposed  to  provide  funds  to 
banks  and  colleges  for  loans  to  students  at 
all  Income  levels,  its  capital  to  be  raised 
from  the  private  market.  Colleges  could  use 
funds  obtained  from  NSLA  to  make  both 
federally  subsidized  and  federally  guaranteed 
but  unsubsldlzed  loans  to  students. 

Reserve  fund  advances  are  made  on  a 
matching  basis  to  State  and  nonprofit  private 
loan  insurance  funds  to  guarantee  student 
loans. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  special  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  students  would  be 
continued.  These  include:  the  upward  bound 
program  to  motivate  high  school  students  to 
attend  college  and  improve  their  academic 
preparation,  the  talent  search  program  to 
identify  youths  with  exceptional  potential 
for  a  college  education  and  publicize  available 
sources  of  financial  aid,  and  special  remedial 
and  other  services  for  enrolled  college  stu- 
dents to  encourage  and  assist  them  in  con- 
tinuing their  higher  education. 

Institutional  assistance.  Grants  are  award- 
ed to  raise  the  academic  quality  of  develop- 
ing colleges,  to  encourage  study  of  modem 
languages  and  world  a&alrs,  to  assist  uni- 
versities In  meeting  community  needs,  and  to 
facilitate  construction  of  facilities.  Aid  to 
land-grant  colleges  Includes  only  the  per- 
manent appropriation  In  1972.  Those  pre- 
dominantly negro  colleges  which  have  re- 
ceived funds  under  the  annual  land-grant 
program  will  now  receive  equivalent  supjxsrt 
from  the  developing  colleges  program.  In 
addition,  an  Increase  of  $5,000,000  has  been 
provided  for  the  developing  colleges  program 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  aiding  predomi- 
nantly negro  colleges.  Annual  Interest  grants, 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  loans  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  the  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities, are  awarded  to  colleges,  universities. 
Junior  colleges,  and  technical  institutes. 

College  personnel  development.  Grants  are 
awarded  to  universities  for  fellowships  lead- 
ing to  a  doctorate  for  prospective  college 
teachers.  Grants  and  contracts  provide  full 
costs  of  institutes  and  other  training  pro- 
grams to  train  college  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  educational  specialists,  espyeclally 
at  two-  and  four-year  colleges. 

Planning  and  evaluation.  Funds  provide 
for  long-range  planning  of  higher  education 
programs  and  for  program  evaluation,  par- 
ticularly the  Interrelationships  and  impact 
of  programs  on  the  higher  education  com- 
munitv. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971         1972 

1970         esti-         es'i- 

actual         mate         mate 


Education  professions  develop- 
ment: Personnel  training  and 
development 72,472      67.900      59,700 

Special  programs  serving 
schools  in  low-income  areas      

Teacner  Corps ...    21.634      30.800      37,435 

L.ireer  p,.oortunities  and 
urban-rural  school  programs.    22.127      35.100      36,665 

Planning  and  evaluation  476       2,000       2,000 


Total  obligations 116.709    135.800    131,800 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Personnel  training  and  development. 
Grants  are  made  to  States,  higher  education 
institutions,  and  local  education  agencies 
and  oth«'  organizations  to  Improve  the 
preparation  of  all  educational  personnel;  to 
support  local  schools  In  making  better  use 
of  staff  time  and  Instructional  materials;  to 
meet  critical  shortages  of  educatiocial  per- 
sonnel; to  uftgrade  the  quality  of  teaching 
at  the  preschool  through  fxietaecondary  voca- 
tional levels;  and  to  Improve  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  at  the  graduate  level. 

Teacher  Corps.  Grants  are  made  to  colleges, 
universities,  and  local  school  districts  to 
support  project*  which  provide  teams  of 
experienced  teachers  and  teaching  interns 
who  are  available  to  serve,  upon  request,  In 
schools  located  In  neighborhoods  with  con- 
centrations of  low-Income  families. 

Career  opportunities  and  urban-rural 
school  programs.  Grants  are  made  to  States, 
higher  education  Institutions,  and  local 
education  agencies  to  help  attract  persons 
from  low-Income  urban  and  Isolated  rural 
schools,  veterans,  and  college  graduates  Into 
education  careers  In  schools  serving  low- 
income  populations. 

Planning  and  evaluation.  Funds  are 
available  for  grants,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments for  planning  succeeding  year  activities 
or  projects  and  for  conducting  evaluation  in 
education  professions  development.  In  addi- 
tion, studies  wUl  be  conducted  on  crucial 
problems  In  the  areas  of  special  education, 
early  childhood  personnel,  and  the  need  for 
special  services  for  disadvantaged  students. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


d459 


will  be  placed  on  early  childhood  education, 
reading,  organization  and  administration, 
and  higher  education  programs.  Funds  will 
also  be  directed  to  environmental  education, 
drug  abuse  education,  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  school-aged  children.  A  total  of 
(5,000,000  win  be  used  to  continue  supixtrt 
of  the  Sesame  Street  program. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
esti- 
mate 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


Research  and  development: 
Educational  research  and 

development 60.397  60,577 

Experimental  schools 12,000 

r^ational  Khievement  study 2.400  4,500 

Demonstrations 1,000  2,250 

Eyaluatkins 2,580  4,000 

Dissemination 6,672  8,500 

Training 6,325  3,250 

Statistics 1,729  3,000 

Construction 11,291  

Total  obligations    ..   92.394  98.077 


62.000 
15,000 
6,000 
2,250 
4,000 
8,500 
4.000 
3,250 


105.000 


1970 
actual 


197! 
esti- 
mate 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


Libraries  and  educational  com- 
munications public  libraries: 

Services 35,047      40.  7C«      18.000 

Construction 5.095      11,620 

College  library  resources 9  816       9  900        5.000 

Librarian  training 3  969        3.900       2,000 

Cataloging  by  the  Library  of 
Congress 5,811        6,854 

Educational  broadcasting 
facilities 5.403      11.588       4.000 

Planning  and  evaluation 89  400  400 

University  community  service 
programs 9,474 

Adult  education 49,488  


To-al  obligations 124,192      84,871      29.400 

Public  libraries.  Grants  are  made  to  the 
States  on  a  matching  basis  for  the  promo- 
tion, development,  and  extension  of  public 
library  services;  Interlibrary  cooperation; 
State  hospital,  prison,  and  other  Institution- 
al library  services;  and  services  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped.  Grants  were  made  in  1970 
and  1971  to  the  States  on  a  matching  basis 
for  construction  of  library  buildings. 

College  library  resources.  Grants  are  made 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  ac- 
quisition of  library  books  and  materials. 

Grants  are  made  to  higher  'Education  in- 
stitutions for  training  and  upgrading  li- 
brarians to  staff  school,  public  and  academic 
libraries. 

Grants  are  provided  for  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  educational  television  and 
radio  faculties  covering  all  phases  of  educa- 
tion from  preschool  through  adult.  Funds 
may  not  be  used  for  construction  or  repair 
of  structures  to  house  such  facilities. 

Planning  and  evaluation.  Poinds  are  avail- 
able for  grants,  contracts,  or  other  payments 
for  planning  succeeding  year  activities  or 
projects  and  for  conducting  evaluation  stud- 
ies in  communtty  education. 

Educational  research  and  development. 
These  funds  support  a  variety  of  research 
and  development  activities.  In  1972,  priority 


Experimental  schools.  This  program  tests, 
develops,  and  demonstrates  ways  to  Improve 
the  learning  of  children  in  actual  school 
situations.  Support  will  be  provided  to  schools 
which  will  Implement,  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  in  one  school  setting,  both  Ideas 
already  verified  as  feasible  by  prior  research 
as  well  as  ideas  yet  to  be  evaluated.  Over  the 
next  several  years  the  program  will  generate 
a  series  of  experimental  school  sites  that 
will  represent  a  full  range  of  alternatives 
to  current  educational  practice. 

National  achievement  study.  This  national 
assessment  provides  Information  on  the  edu- 
cational attainment  of  the  population. 

Demonstrations.  The  Anacostla  community 
school  project  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  model  approach  to  urban  education.  Is 
supported  from  these  funds.  This  project  has 
emphasized  commimlty  participation  and  a 
special  reading  program.  In  1971-1972  It  will 
also  stress  adult  basic  education,  early  child- 
hood education,  staff  development,  vocational 
education  for  both  In-school  and  dropout 
students,  and  outside  evaluation.  Ideas  and 
practices  Initiated  by  the  project  will  be 
disseminated  nationally. 

Evaluations.  Poinds  are  available  for  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  payments  for  planning 
and  evaluation  studies.  In  1970-1971,  studies 
focused  on  the  disadvantaged,  poet-high 
school  job  and  education  experiences  of  stu- 
dents In  large  metropolitan  areas  and  the 
role  of  private  vocational  schools  In  meeting 
the  Nation's  manpower  requirements.  In  1972 
greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  continu- 
ing major  ongoing  studies,  such  as  those  on 
the  disadvantaged,  and  initiating  studies  in 
higher  education,  the  "right  to  read,"  and 
the  dissemination  process. 

Dissemination.  In  1970.  local  educators 
were  encouraged  to  use  exemplary  programs 
for  improving  their  systems.  Two  major  dis- 
semination methods  which  will  be  supported 
to  achieve  this  goal  are  the  installation  of 
exemplary  practices  and  products  !n  "light- 
house" schools  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
the  development  of  a  delivery  system  which 
moves  practices  and  products  from  research 
and  development  into  the  schools. 

Grants  are  awarded  for  training  manpower 
to  carry  out  educational  research,  develop- 
ment, dissemination,  and  evaluation  activi- 
ties. Awards  are  also  made  to  develop  mate- 
rials Tor  use  in  these  programs.  Most  person- 
nel are  trained  through  a  consortltim  of  in- 
stitutions to  provide  a  broad  spectrum  of 
relevant  experience;  short-term  programs 
will  recruit  members  of  minority  groups  for 
training  In  Innovation  and  evaluation  tech- 
niques. 
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Contracted  studies  and  related  services  are 
used  to  support  the  measurement  of  the 
progress  and  the  status  of  education  In  the 
Nation.  The  work  Includes  the  collection, 
compilation,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of 
statistics:  work  on  standard  educational 
terminology;  and  continued  research  in  sta- 
tistical survey  methods  and  sampling  tech- 
niques. 


In  thousands  ot  dollars 

1971  1972 

1970         esii-  esti- 

actual  mate         male 


Educational  activities  overseas 
(special  foreign  currency 
program) 
Grants  'n  American  institu- 
tions.    ..   


1,170        3.144        3,000 


Foreign  currencies  which  are  in  excess  of 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States 
are  used  to  support  research  and  training 
projects  abroad  sponsored  by  American  in- 
stitutions. The  bulk  of  funding  supports 
training  abroad  for  American  educators  and 
prospective  teachers  of  foreign  language  and 
area  studies  In  order  to  provide  them  with 
essential  study  and  experience  In  another 
culture. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

197!  1972 

1970         esti-         esti- 

actual         mate         mate 


Salaries  and  e<penses; 

School  systems 13.525 

Higher  education. 8.979 

Instructional  resources 5,  161 

Planning,  research,  and 

eyaluation_.,                ._       .  8.390 
Executive  direction  and 

administration               9.846 

Total  obligations  .    46,001 


14,  066 
9,018 
5,237 

15,332 
7.545 
5,  820 

7.  723 

8,513 

11,127 

11.669 

47,171      48.979 


The  Office  of  Educatiorj  administers  grants- 
in-aid  and  provides  technical  assistance  and 
statistical  services  to  State  education  agen- 
cies. Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
libraries.  It  also  supports  training  and  re- 
cruitment of  educational  personnel,  experi- 
mentation and  development  to  Improve  edu- 
cation, and  planning  and  evaluation  of  edu- 
cational programs.  This  appropriation  pro- 
vides for  management,  staff  services,  and 
related  expenses  required  In  accomplishing 
the  mission  of  the  Office. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1971  1972 

1970  esti-  esti- 

acluai  mate         mate 


Civil  rights  education 
Trainms  and  advisory  services.     16,939      16  000 
Technical  services  and 
administration 2,020        3,151 


Total  obligations. 


18.959      19.151 


Training  and  advisory  services.  Support 
has  been  provided  through  university  cen- 
ters. State  education  agencies,  and  grants  to 
local  school  boards  for  dealing  with  problems 
arising  from  the  desegregation  of  schools. 

Technical  services  and  administration.  Fed- 
eral stay  provided  technical  assistance  and 
consultative  services  to  local  school  boards 
on  the  development  and  implementation  of 
desegregation  plans  and  administered  grants 
and  contracts  for  activities  described  above. 
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April  u  1971 


In  thousands  ot  dollars 


1970 
actual 


197!  1972 

esti-  esti- 

mate        mate 


Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund: 
Collection  fees  on  insured 

loans 1  1 

Loss  on  insured  loans 175  410            522 

Loss  on  reinsured  loans. 496  816           952 

Total  operating  costs 644  1,227        1,475 

Collectable  insured  loans 

defaults.. 1.215  3.175        4,522 

Collectable  reinsured  loans 

defaults ..      ....  2,045  3.823        4.618 

Total  capital  outlay 3,260  6,999         9,140 

Total  program  costs,  funded.  3,904  8,226        10,6ll 

Change  in  selected  resources.  2,022  -221          5.110 
Adiustments  in  selected 

resources 1,196 . 

Total  obligations. 5,926  9,201        15,725 


TTnder  the  Higher  Education  .'^ct  of  196.5 
and  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965.  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion received  authority  to  insure  loans  to 
.students  in  eligible  iiistitiitlons  who  do  not 
have  reasonable  access  to  State  or  private 
nonprofit  programs  of  student  loan  insur- 
ance. The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  merged  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  into  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion .\ct  insured  loan  program,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  extending  the  Federal  insurance  prc- 
gram.  authorizes  the  Office  of  Education  to 
reinsure  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  at  80"  of  default  by 
student  borrowers. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


cost.  Included  in  this  activity  are  supervi- 
sion, counseling,  vocational  training,  and  all 
other  manpower  services  required  to  reha- 
bilitate welfare  clients  through  on-the-job 
training. 

Institutional  training.  This  provides  for 
classroom  training,  vocational  education,  and 
workshop  training  in  clerical,  service,  and 
.semiskilled  to  skilled  occupations,  vestibule 
training,  and  employment  preparation,  in 
addition,  remedial  education  is  provided  to 
many  participants. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1971 

1972 

1970 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Research  and  training-  Training: 

Rehabilitation.. 27,634      27  700  14,650 

Communily  services 4  000 

*8ii8----     ..-- '.  LJ50 


1970 
actual 


1971 

esti- 
mate 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


Higher  education  facilities  loan 
fund: 
Interest  expense  on  participa- 
tion certificates 11.282       11.147       11,000 

Interest  expenses  to  Treasury  .  21,275  19,000  22  000 
Administrative  expenses.. 4  5  5 

Total  operating  costs,  funded.    32,  561      30,  152      33,  005 
Change  in  selected  resources.  -2  -2  —2 

Total  operating  costs 32.559      30,150      33,003 

Construction  loans  to  higher 

education  institutions 98.247      80,000      12.000 

Change  in  selected  resources.  -94  047  -80,  000  -  12  GOO 
Adiustments  m  selected  re- 
sources (loan  obliga- 
tions)  574      35,000 

Total  capital  outlay 
obligations     ...   4,773      35.000 

Total  obligations.... -  37.332      65,150      33,003 

Advances  and  reimbursements:  ^ 

School  systems 2,814        2,845        2  775 

Higher  education  .  .  .  3,264  3.399  3.911 
Planning,  lesearch,  and 

evaluation  .  658  658  658 
Executive  direction  and 

administration .  225            225            225 

Total  obligations.  6.961        7.127        7,569 

Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service: 

Work  incentives— Training 
and  incentives: 

0n-the-|0b  training   ..  604        1.560      10,536 

Institutional  training    59,71b      91,480     127,190 


Each  activity  includes  costs  of  training,  in- 
ce:itive3,  and  related  program  services. 

O!i-the-job  training.  This  provides  cost  of 
on-the-job    training,   both   regular  and  full 


Rehabilitation.  Grants  and  contracts  will 
support  the  training  of  personnel  in  profes- 
sional and  technical  fields  in  vocational  re- 
habilitation, including  teaching  grants  and 
traineeships  to  educational  institutions,  and 
research  fellowships  to  individuals. 

Community  services.  Grants  are  made  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  strengthen 
and  expand  their  resources  for  training  indi- 
viduals in  the  field  of  social  welfare,  and  to 
individuals  for  training  in  the  fields  of  child 
welfare  services  for  families,  children,  and 
young  adults  in  all  areas  of  social  function- 
ing and  in  community  planning  to  meet  the 
social  needs  of  people. 

Aging.  Training  grants  will  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  specialized  train- 
ing on  problems  of  the  aging  and  providing 
the  requisite  skills  for  ijersonnel  preparing 
for  or  engaged  in  planning  and  administer- 
ing facilities  for  and  services  to  older  peo- 
ple. 


In  thousands  ot  dollars 

1971         1972 

1970         esti-         esii- 

actual         male        mate 


Assistance  to  refugees  m  the 
United  States:  Iducation 20.454 


26,  538     29. 838 


Selected  training  is  provided  to  equip  the 
refugees  for  employment  and  resettlement 
Also,  provision  is  made  for  Federal  payments 
to  help  meet  part  of  the  added  cost  related 
to  refugee  children  in  certain  public  school 
systems  where  the  number  of  such  children 
represents  a  sizable  portion  of  the  enroll- 
ments. Loans  are  made  to  needy  college  stu- 
dents. Including  those  pursuing  vocational 
courses  (rather  than  training  leading  to  an 
academic  degree)  in  accredited  proprietary 
institutions. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1971         1972 

1970         esti-        esti- 

actual        mate        mcle 


Special  institutions: 
Ametican  Printing  House  lor 
the  Blind: 

Educational  materials 1,329 

Advisory  committees... 75 

Total  obligations 1,404 


1,142 
75 


1  505 
75 


1,517       1,580 


Grants  are  made  to  this  nonprofit  institu- 
tion to  supply  educational  materials  and 
tangible  apparatus  for  education  of  the  blind. 


April  1,  1971 


to  blind  children  in  schools  for  the  blind,  in 
public  schools,  and  in  private  nonprofit  i:i- 
stitutions,  and  inultihandicapped  children 
and  adtilt  trainees  at  rehabilitation  centers. 
Fluids  are  also  provided  for  statT  and  other 
e.\pe:;ses  of  committees  which  advise  the 
Printing  House  and  approve  materials  and 
aids  to  be  manufactured  and  supplied 
through  the  Federal  appropriation. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1971  1972 

1970  esti-  es:  ■ 

actual         mate         male 


National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf. 
Operations" 

Academic  program     .       1.626        2  407 

Administration  and  support 

services... 1,359        1,573 

Construction: 
Planning  and  site  develop- 
ment   236 

Buildings. 15.900 

Total  obligations 2,985      20,116 


2  55'^ 
1   ?92 


4  487 


The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welf:ire  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  for  the 
establishment,  construction,  and  operation  of 
a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 
It,s  purpo.^e  is  to  provide  a  residential  facility 
for  pjstsecondary  technical  training  and  ed- 
u.-atlon  for  persons  who  are  deaf  In  order  to 
prepare  them  for  successful  employment. 


In  thousands  ot  dcilars 


1970 
actual 


197! 
esti- 
mate 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deal:  Construction . 


5.700 


The  1971  budget  request  for  construction 
of  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  was  based  on  1969  price  levels.  The  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  would 
compen.sate  for  the  increase  in  construction 
costs  since  1969  and  permit  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  to  advertise  for  bids. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1971  1972 

1970         esti-  esti- 

actual         mate         male 


Model  secondary  school  fof  the 

deaf 

Operations: 

Academic  program 

22! 

1,353 

I   S49 

Administration  and  support 

services 

209 

809 

953 

Construction: 

Planning  and  site  develop- 

ment...                  

137 

1,184 

Buildings.. 

14,458 

Total,  obligations. 

567 

3  386 

16  96" 

In  1971,  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of 
the  educational  component  of  the  school, 
emphasis  wae  placed  on  the  development  of 
the  Individualized  Instruction  program  and 
curricular  materials,  on  the  refinement  of 
administrative  proceduree,  and  on  the  train- 
ing of  staff.  For  1972,  oontlnued  efforts  will 
be  directed  toward  overall  program  develop- 
ment and  the  expansion  of  computer-assisted 
Instruction  and  television-based  systems. 
Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  evalua- 
tion and  research  based  upon  prior  years' 
experience  and  long-range  goals. 

The  1972   appropriation   will   provide   the 
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funds  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
permanent  facilities. 


In  thou 

sands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
esti- 
mate 

1972 
esti- 
mate 

Galiaudet  College: 
Operations: 

Academic  program. 

Administration  and  support 
services. 

3,486 

2,940 

2 
338 

4  123 

3,382 

743 
1,585 

4.946 
3  7^1 

Construction: 
Planning  and  site  develop- 
ment..  

Buildings 

3,880 

Total  obligations 

6,766 

9.833 

12  557 

Galiaudet  College  Is  a  private,  nonprofit 
educational  institution  providing  an  under- 
graduate higher  education  program  for  the 
deaf,  a  preparatory  school  for  deaf  students 
who  need  such  training  to  qualify  for  college 
admission,  a  graduate  school  program  in  the 
field  of  deafness  and  adult  education  for  deaf 
persons.  It  operates  the  Kendall  School  for 
deaf  children  (primarily  from  the  District  of 
Columbia)  and  a  preschool  program  for  very 
young  deaf  children.  Galiaudet  also  has  pro- 
grams in  research  on  deafness  and  on  ways 
and  means  of  assisting  deaf  persons  in  more 
adequately  relating  to  a  predominantly  hear- 
ing environment.  Federal  funds  provide 
slightly  more  than  three-fourths  of  Gallau- 
det's  operating  costs. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
esti- 
mate 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


Howard  Univeisity: 

Academic  program..   39.324  43  679  50.130 

Freedmen's  Hospital. 15.683  16,819  17.700 

Construction   .. 1,485  37.865  6,045 

Total  obligations 56,492  98,363  73,875 


Academic  program.  The  University  is  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institution  consisting  of  an 
undergraduate  college,  a  graduate  school  of- 
fering the  master's  degree  and  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  and  thirteen  profes- 
sional schools.  Federal  funds  provide  60.48 '"c 
of  the  total  operating  costs  for  the  academic 
program. 

Freedmen's  Hospital.  The  hospital  fur- 
nishes inpatient  and  outpatient  care  and  a 
facility  for  training  of  physicians  and  nurses 
and  other  professional  and  technical  health 
personnel.  Federal  funds  provide  71.9rc  of 
the  total  operating  costs. 

Construction.  The  Federal  Government  has 
undertaken  to  finance  a  major  construction 
program.  Including  the  erection  of  a  number 
of  new  buildings  and  alterations  and  repairs 
to  the  existing  physical  plant. 

In  thousands  ot  dollars 


1971         1972 

1970         esti-         esti- 

actual         mate         mate 


Departmental  Management: 
Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments—Cost finding  princi- 
ples in  higher  education  . 2f3 

Office  of  Education:  Emer- 
gency school  assistance  - 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act 425,00)  1,000,000 


Legislation  has  been  proposed  to  authorize 
the  Office  of  Education  to  provide  assistance 
to  schools  and  nonprofit  organizations  to  aid 
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in  s.'.lviig  the  pr.iblems  of  desegregating 
school  districts  previously  operating  under 
dual  systems.  In  addition  aid  will  be  pro- 
vided to  schools  voluntarily  alleviating  the 
problems  associated  with  segregation  and  to 
racially  Impacted  schools. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1971 

1972 

1970 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Higher  education    '.ational 
Foundation  tcr  Higher  Educa- 
tion  100,000 


Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  eetabllsh 
the  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion to  supi>ort  innovation  and  reform  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  The  Founda- 
tion, an  independent  Federal  agency,  will  pro- 
vide funds  to  colleges  and  universities  that 
wish  to  try  out  new  educational  concepts 
and  techniques.  It  will  also  assist  in  the 
development  of  national  policy  in  higher 
education. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1971         1972 

1970         esti-  esii- 

aetual  mate         mate 


Research  and  development:  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.. 


3,000 


Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  establish 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  as  an 
agency  in  the  Def>artment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  institute  will  be  a 
national  focus  for  education  research  and 
experimentation  in  the  United  States.  Work- 
ing with  researchers,  school  officials,  teach- 
ers, scientists,  humanists,  and  others.  It  will 
help  identify  educational  problems,  develop 
programs  to  alleviate  these  problems  and  as- 
sist school  systems  to  put  the  results  of  edu- 
cational research  and  development  into  prac- 
tice. The  $3,000,000  requested  will  be  for 
planning  and  initial  operating  and  staffing 
expenses. 


In  thousands  ot  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual     estimate     estimate 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
ANDURBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  production  and 
mortgage  credit— Fed- 
eral Housing  Adminis- 
tration: 
College  housing— Loans 

and  other  expenses; 
College  housing  loans;  Aft 

loans  for  student 

center  dining  and 

infirmary  facilities; 

loans  for  student 

nurses  and  interns 

housing 184,493      151,274        87  21f 

Change  in  selected 

resources -114,028     -81  274     -17.216 

Total  capital  outlay 
obligations 70,465        70,000       70.000 

Interest  on  borrowings  ..  31.080  37,333  68,811 

Administrative  expenses.  1,175  1,050 

I nspect'on  expense 30C  210  2!'j 

Interest  accrued  on 

participation 

certificates 120  490  90  379  49  379 

Other  expenses 551  468  91C 

Total  operating  costs, 
funded 153.596      129,440      119.310 

Total  obligations 224,061      199,440      189,310 
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In  thousands  of  djilars 

1971  1972 

1970         esti-  esti- 

aciual         mate         .-nate 

Limitation  on  administrative  f 
expenses,  college  housing  V 
loans: 
Payment  to  administrative 
operations  fund 1,175       1,CM 

Community  development 

planning  and  management: 
Community  development 
training  programs: 

Grants  to  States 2,445       4,000       3,0ifl 

Fellowship  grants 509  500  490 

Total  program  casts, 
funded 2,954        4,500       3, 'jOJ 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources.   543     -1,  OCO        -500 

Total  obligations -      3,497        3,500       3,000 

,_ 

Community  development  training  grants 
are  made  to  States  for  training  subprofes- 
sional  and  professional  personnel  employed, 
or  soon  to  be  employed,  by  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  In  the  fields  of  hous- 
ing or  community  development.  Training  of 
low-Income  persons  in  the  management  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  may  be 
Included.  Training  programs  are  deslfjned  by 
States  to  meet  their  needs  and  are  conducted 
In  cooperation  with  Federal  agencies,  local 
governments,  universities,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, and  urban  studies  centers.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  render  technical 
assistance  to  States  In  the  development  of 
these  programs  and  to  compile  and  distribute 
training  packages  which  States  find  useful  In 
administering  their  progn-ams. 

Urban  fellowships  are  Intended  to  attract 
new  students  at  the  graduate  level  Into  urban 
studies  fields.  In  order  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  trained  personnel  working  with  State  and 
local  agencies. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual    estirriate    estimate 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Public  land  management: 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 
Education  and  welfare 
services: 
Educational  assistance, 
facilities,  and  services.. 


118,138     144,774    163,840 


The  Bureau  operates  Federal  school  facili- 
ties where  public  schools  are  not  available  or 
cannot  meet  the  special  needs  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. Financial  assistance  Is  extended  to  pub- 
lic schools  enrolling  Indian  children  where 
tax-free  Indian  lands  result  In  financial  prob- 
lems for  the  local  districts  and  where  other 
special  problems  exist  that  are  not  covered 
by  Federal  impact  legislation,  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Grants  are  made  to  Indian  students 
attending  college.  Federal  school  plans  in- 
clude Increased  enrollment  In  boarding  and 
day  schools  and  In  dormitories  housing  pub- 
lic school  students;  adequate  base  funding  of 
the  Indian  education  program;  and  for  train- 
ing of  Indian  paraprofesslonal  staff  In  Fed- 
eral schools. 

Funds  for  the  Adult  Education  program 
provide  educational  opportunities  and  serv- 
ices across  the  total  range  of  human  educa- 
tional needs  In  order  to  help  the  adult  Indian 
become  a  more  effective  and  efficient  func- 
tioning human  resource  in  the  modem  so- 
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ciety  and  help  him  realize  his  potential  as  an 
Indn  Idual. 

Funds  for  the  coinmunity  development 
thrust  pnvide  programs  and  ser\'lces  In  the 
development  of  social  skills  necessary  '.jv  a 
community's  assumption  of  Initiative  and 
responsibility  in  the  setting  of  community 
goals  and  the  solving  of  community  problems. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1971          1972 

1970 

esti-          esti- 

actual 

mate         male 

Advances  and  reimbursements: 

Imlian  education  for  the 

disadvanlagea..   -.   .-.   .    . 

8.  320 

14,971      12.600 

Indian  education,  Elementarv 

and  Secondary  Education 

Act.  title  VI  A,  Public  Lav* 

8»-10 

44 

17 ,. 

Indian  education,  Teacher 

Corps - 

242  . 

Indian  education,  educational 

centers  and  services 

231  

National  Defense  Education  Act.. 

42 

Indian  education.  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education 

Act.  title  11.  Public  Law 

89-10 

61  

Fish  and  wildlife  and  parks: 

National  Park  Service- 

Miscellaneous  permanent 

appropriations:  Educational 

expenses,  children  of 

employees,  Yello.vstone 

National  Park 

122 

114             177 

Revenues  received  from  the  collection  of 
short-term  recreation  fees  to  the  park  are 
pupils  who  are  dependents  of  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of   Yellowstone  National   Park. 


Ill  thousands  oi  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
esti- 
mate 


1972 
esti- 
mate 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICl 

Fedeial  Bureau  ol  Invesiigatjon: 
Salaries  and  expenses- 
Training 


5.645        6,737        7,642 


A  Bureau-wide  personnel  training  progr^im 
Is  provided  The  Bureau,  upon  request,  assists 
In  providing  various  types  of  training  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 


In  ihousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual    estimate   estimate 


Advances  and  reimbursements— 

T.-ininj;    Other  agencies 

Federal  piiso.T  system 
Fedeial  Prison  Industries, 
Incorporiled-  Federal  pnsnn 
irdust'ies  t'lnd    -Vocitional 
training  expe^'se  . 


2,720       4.175       5,734 


The  vocational  training  expense  limitation 
finances  the  vocational  training  program 
within  the  Federal  Prison  System.  Advances 
In  vocational  education  that  have  proven 
successful  outside  the  prison  system  have 
been  adapted  to  function  within  an  Institu- 
tional setting.  These  advances  Include  the 
use  of  an  Integrated  curriculum  combining 
practical  academic  and  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training  in  a  number  of  closely  re- 
lated skills  having  special  relevance  to  emerg- 
ing Job  opportunities.  Shifts  are  continually 
being  made  in  Industrial  and  vocational 
training  programs  to  reflect  changing  de- 
mands in  the  labor  market,  thus  providing 
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inmates  with  the  best  chance  to  secure  post- 
relea.se  employment.  Releasees  are  aided  in 
finding  employment  by  an  employment 
placement  service  which  functions  as  an  in- 
tegral  part  oi  the  vocatlonul  ti  ..ninj 
activity.  *  ° 


tr\  thousands  of  dollars 

1973  1971         1972 

acluai    estimate   estimaie 


Limitation  on  administrative  and 

vocational  training 

expenses.  Federal  Prison 

Industries,  Incurpcrated: 
Administtaiive  expenses 

(excludes  detieciation). 881  977       l.C^j 

Vocational  tiui'-irg  expenses 

(excludes  depreciation) 2,720       4,175       5,734 

Total  obligations 3,601        5.152       6,827 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration-  Salaries 

and  expenses: 

Academic  assistance 21,001     ,21,252      29,7:0 

National  Institute  of  Law 

Enforcement    and    Criminal' 

Justice 2,626      1':.348      17,100 

Training  (law  enforcement) goQ 

Academic  Assistance.  Funds  f'_r  curric- 
ulum development,  program  evaluation,  in- 
ternships, and  grants  and  loans  to  law  en- 
forcement oflScers  and  other  students  en- 
rolled on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  in  an 
approved  program  leading  to   a  degree. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  develops  and 
demonstrates  new  or  Improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  law  enforcement, 
and  disseminates  Information  about  ad- 
vances In  law  enforcement  science  and  tech- 
nology. 


In  thousands  ol  dollars 

1970         1971         1S72 
actus'   estin-a'e   estmate 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Academic  assistance.. 1,2C0 

Training. 400 


A  supplemental  appropriation  will  be  re- 
quested to  fund  new  activities  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  which 
authorizes  expanded  training,  and  academic 
program  development  (among  other  things). 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971         1972 

actual    estimate   estima:e 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Manpower  administration: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 
Training  program  develop- 
ment and  administration 
Institutional  training 
administration.     .     ... 
Apprenticeship  services 


2,450 

7,C33 


2.654 
7,223 


2,66? 
7,758 


Institutional  training  administration.  This 
activity  provides  for  the  program  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  classroom  skill 
training  programs  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Apprenticeship  services.  Employers  and 
unions  are  provided  technical  assistance  and 
advisory  services  In  developing,  Installing, 
and  conducting  programs  of  apprenticeship 
and  allied  industrial  training.  Assistance  in 
the  administration  and  Improvement  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  other  training  is  provided 
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ij  employers  In  private  enterprise  and  public 
l.i.;;tu'-io:is  directly  or  through  local  Joint 
la*:or-managemeiit  committees. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual   estimate   estimate 


Manpower  training  services: 

Private  sector  on-the-jOb 
training , 86.605    118,399 

Public  sector  on-the-job 
training 3      55,280 

Institutional  training: 

Regular  286,819    288,000 

Job  Corps 116.268 

In-school-work  support: 

In-school 63,468 

Summer.. 14,916      91,320 

Post-school- work  support 102,342 


255. 500 

143, OuO 

293,600 
203, 60G 

72,100 
175,200 

171,673 


Private  sector  on-the-job  training.  This 
activity  covers  the  program  costs  of  provid- 
ing employment  and  training  in  the  private 
sector  to  unemployed,  disadvantaged  per- 
sons and  to  upgrade  persons  In  low  skill  oc- 
cupations. It  Includes  direct  costs  to  em- 
ployers and  the  cost  of  administering  the 
projects  by  State  agencies  and  through  na- 
tional contractors.  The  Job  Opportunities  in 
the  Business  Sector  program  Included  In  this 
activity  Is  operated  In  conjunction  with  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Its  key 
feature  Is  the  concept  of  "hire  first  and  then 
train." 

Public  sector  on-the-job  training.  This  ac- 
tivity secures,  within  merit  staffing  princi- 
ples, permanent  employment  for  the  disad- 
vantaged and  stimulates  upgrading  of  em- 
ployed persons  in  the  public  sector. 

Institutional  training.  The  objectives  of 
these  programs  are  to  Increase  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed through  classroom  occupational  train- 
ing and  remedial  education  supplemented  by 
supportive  services.  The  regtilar  institutional 
program  places  emphasis  on  aiding  veterans, 
Indians,  and  disadvantaged  individuals  who 
do  not  require  special  Intensive  assistance. 
The  Job  Corps  assists  disadvantaged  youth 
to  become  responsible,  employable,  and  pro- 
ductive citizens  by  providing  a  full-service 
training  and  development  program  away 
from  their  culturally  deprived  home  and 
community  environment.  The  program  has 
residential  urban  and  rural  conservation 
centers  and  nonresidential  centers  which 
serve  as  skill  training  centers  permitting 
the  youth  to  remain  in  or  near  their  home 
community. 

In-school  work  support.  This  program  as- 
sists disadvantaged  students  of  high  school 
ace  to  remain  in  school  by  providing  part- 
time  and  summer  work  experience. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970         19/1  1972 

actual    estimate    estrnate 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment—International 
Manpower  Institute  for  Train- 
ingand  Education 


2C9 


213 


25? 


Post-school  work  support.  This  activity  in- 
cludes programs  which  provide  meaningful 
work  experience  and  training  to  the  disad- 
vantaged unemployed.  Operation  Main- 
stream focuses  on  poor  adults  In  rural  areas 
who  have  little  opportunity  for  full-time  em- 
ployment. The  out-of-school  program  pro- 
vides young  high  school  dropouts  with  skill 
training  opportunities,  work  experience,  in- 
come, and  other  suppKirtlve  services  to  cable 
them  to  return  to  school  or  to  find  regular 
employment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
estimate 


1971 


1972 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Administration  ol  Foreign  Affairs: 
Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments   Mutual  educational 

and  cultursl  exchange 

activities. 

Agency  for  International 
Development.  :"07  219  219 

Health,  eoucation,  and 
welfare.. 33  38  38 

Other  accounts 4  10  10 

Educational  exchange: 
Mutual  educational  and 

cultural  exchange 

activities: 

Exchange  ol  persons ...     20,998      25,008      27,947 

Aid  to  American-sponsored 

schools  abroad 1,500        1.650 

Cultural  presentations 596  550 

Multilateral  organizations 

activities 485  529 

Program  services 6,345        6,693 

Alminisiratue  expenses 2,375        2,525 

Total  obligations 32,299      36,955      40,000 


1,600 
750 

533 
6,585 

2,585 


These  programs  are  designed  to  further 
national  objectives  through  mutually  bene- 
ficial cooperative  programs  with  other  coun- 
tries. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual   estimate   estimate 


Mutual  education  and  cultural 

exchange  activities  (special 

foreign  currency  program): 

Exchange  of  persons 4145 

Aid  to  Amer  can-sponsored 

schools  abroad- 500 

Cultural  presentations. 50 

Program  services 305 

Total  obligations 5.000 


This  appropriation  will  provide  for  the 
excess  foreign  currency  costs  of  the  educa- 
tional exchange  program  of  the  Department 
of  State,  previously  financed  by  the  Mutual 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  activities 
appropriation,  and  for  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance previously  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
under  International  educational  exchange 
activities  (special  foreign  currency  program) 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual   estimate  estin:ate 


International  educational  ex- 

change activities  (special 

foreign  currency  program): 

Exchange  of  persons ..   . 

211 

170  .. 

Aid  to  Amer  can-sponsored 

schools  abroad 

100  .... 

311 

170  .. 

9463 

The  operation  of  the  Center  to  promote 
better  relations  and  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  is  being  carried  out  through 
a  grant  to  the  University  of  Hawaii.  The  Uni- 
versity operates  the  Center  which  provides 
grants,  fellowships,  and  scholarships  to 
qualified  persons  to  engage  in  study  or  train- 
ing at  the  Center. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual   estimate  estimate 


Educational  exchange  permanent 
appropriations:  Educational 
exchange  fund,  payments  by 
Finland,  World  V*ar  I  debt 


356 


386 


jtl 


Any  sums  paid  by  Finland  to  the  United 
States  as  Interest  on,  or  principal  of,  the 
debt  are  credited  to  this  fund  to  finance  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  In  rela- 
tion to  Finland  and  Its  people. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1S70  1971         1972 

actual   estimate   estimate 


Educational  exchange  trust 

funds: 

U.S.  dollars  .idvanced  from 

foreign  s;overm:ents 

356 

297 

2R 

Contribi'tions,  educational  and 

cultural  exchange 

104 

98 

94 

Total  obligations        .... 

460 

395 

380 

Funds  advanced  by  other  governments  are 
used  to  send  experts  abroad  to  perform  re- 
quested services,  to  give  foreign  nationals 
scientific,  technical,  or  other  training,  and 
to  perform  technical  or  other  services  in 
this  country. 

Funds  contributed  by  foreign  governments, 
international  organizations,  and  private  in- 
dividuals and  groups  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual   estimate  estimate 


ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses:  Training, 
education,  and  information.. 


15,170      12,925      12,175 


The  remaining  unexpended  balances  will 
be  included  In  the  Mutual  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  (special  foreign 
currency  program  i    appropriation  in  1972. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970         1971  1972 

actual   estimate  estimate 


Center  tor  Cultural  and  Technical 

Interchange  Between  East  and 

West; 

Ocerating  expenses 1,941        1,941 

Scholarships  and  grants 3,319        3,319 


2.191 
3.809 


Total  obligations 5  26?        6.260       6,000 


This  program  Includes  specialized  train- 
ing courses;  graduate  fellowships  and  traln- 
eeehlps;  assistance  to  schools,  faculty,  and 
students;  operation  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Nu- 
clear Outer;  training  In  materials  safe- 
guards; dissemination  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information;  and  op>eratlon  of  nuclear 
science  and  technology  demonstrations  and 
exhibits.  Including  costs  for  participation  in 
the  United  Nation's  Fourth  International 
CJonference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy. 

In  1972,  the  cooperative  use  of  specialized 
atomic  energy  laboratory  facilities  and  staff 
in  assisting  the  educsational  programs  of  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  continue. 

Training  in  materials  safeguards  will  be 
provided  in  order  to  detect  and  deter  possi- 
ble diversion  of  nuclear  materials  from  peace 
ful  to  unauthorized  use. 

To  broaden  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  atomic  energy,  information  will  be  pro- 
vided at  both  a  technical  and  popular  level. 
Besults  of  scientific  research  and  technical 
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developments  will  be  mftde  available  to  other 
Grovernment  agencies  and  to  the  public. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


!97I 
estimate 


1972 
pstnialj 


Plant  and  capital  equipment: 
Facilities  and  equipment  for 
training,  education,  and 
information.. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Research  and  development: 
Direct  program    Supporting 
activities'  Sustaining 
university  procram 


682 


1  038 


1.  Ml 


22, 099      13,  000      10. 000 


This  program  Included  grants  for  graduate 
studies  In  Interdisclpllnarv  space-rel.ited 
fields. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 

estimate 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA. 
T'ON 

Readjustment  benefits  - 
Education  and 

training: 
Post-Korean  Aar 

veterans  

Sons  and  liughters 

Wives  and  widows 

Total 


938  775     1282  501     1,761,990 

45  239  56. 643         66. 380 

6.639  9,775         10,840 


990,703    1.348.916    1.839.210 


Readjustment  beneMs 
(additional)  -Educa- 
tion and  training. 

Post-Korean  war 
veterans.  

Sons  and  daushters  _. 

Wives  and  widows 


285, 300 

8,050 

150 


Total- 

Medical  care: 

Direct  operating  costs, 
funded    Maintenance 
and  ooeration  of  VA 
facilities     Education 
and  training...   . .    . . 

Capital  Outlay,  funded: 
Maintenance  and 
operation  of  VA 
facilities    Education 

and  training...  

Medical  administration 
and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses: 

Operating  costs, 
funded -Post- 
graduate and  in- 
service  training 

Capital  outlay,  funded  — 
Postgraduate  and  in- 
service  training 


293.500 


89,636   107.463   107,981 


300 

.809 
311 


2.003 


900 


3.  599     4,  000 
81      600 


Postgraduate  and  Inservlce  training.  This 
provides  for  tuition  and  registration  pay- 
ments, lecturer  fees,  travel  expenses,  and 
training  materials  Incidental  to  continuing 
education  programs  for  professional  medical 
and  administrative  staff. 


In  Itiousands  of  dollars 

197J  1971  1972 

actual    estimate   eslirnafe 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Loans  to  tlie  District  of  Columbia 
forcapital  outlay:  General 
fund  loans— Higtier  education 
facilities.. 


9,112 


3,000 


Appropriations  for  loans  froir.  the  U  S. 
Treasury  are  made  available  for  nuancing 
school  construction  and  fcxr  education  facil- 
ities for  the  Federal  City  College  and  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute, 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970         1971  1972 

actual   estimate  estimate 


Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Assistance  for 
financing  capita  outlay  pro- 
gram—Capital grants  for 
higher  education  facilities 5, 000 


The  Federal  Government  would  make  di- 
rect grant.s  for  coi  siructlon  of  the  phvsical 
facilities  of  the  W.i.shlngtoii  Technical  In- 
stitute and  the  Federal  City  College. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual   estimate  estimate 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Salaries  and  expenses: 
Specialized  research  lacililies 

and  equipment. 6,504        5.800        5,  SO'I 

Scie.ice  education  support 120,180     100,641       77,300 


Specialized  research  facllltie.s  and  equip- 
ment Under  this  program,  the  Foundan;:; 
helps  colleges,  utnversltie.^.  and  other  in- 
stitutions obtain  maj  jr  ."ipecializod  facilities 
and  Items  of  eqaipment  which  are  needed 
for  the  effective  conduct  of  research. 

Science  education  support.  The  Founda- 
tion will  continue  to  support  science  educa- 
tion program  elements  which  provide  science 
training  opp.jrtunltles  for  secondary  school 
teachers  and  covirse  content  Improvement 
for  science  courses,  largely  at  the  precoUege 
and  undergraduate  levels. 


In  thousands  of  dollar; 


197U 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments; 
Science  education 
program 

Grand  total 


606 


686 


7,064,789    9,329.367    11,230,607 


OBSERVATION 


HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  RUNNELS,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
th°  course  of  a  political  campaign,  we  arc 
so  rushed  at  times  that  all  facts  are  not 
checked  as  completely  as  we  would  wish. 
In  one  such  case.  I  have  had  time  to 
reflect  and  do  my  homework. 

I  refer  to  some  remarks  that  I  made 
about  the  Liberty  Lobby,  a  Washington 
political  institution  located  at  300  In- 
dependence Avenue  SE. 

Since  the  election  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  organization,  talk 
with  its  officials,  and  read  their  "articles 
of  faith."  I  have  also  seen  an  applica- 
tion form  used  by  an  individual  who 
wishes  to  become  a  member  of  the  board 
of  policy. 

Liberty  Lobby  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  policy  which  consists  of  people  who 
pledge  a  minimum  of  $1  per  month. 
In  addition  to  receiving  the  published 
material,  members  of  the  board  partici- 
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pate  in  selecting  issues  which  the  Lobb  ■ 
will  support  or  oppose  in  the  Congie^s 
Before  he  can  become  a  member,  liow- 
ever.  the  individual  musi.  .sign  an  oath 
that  he  believes  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  places  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  foremost.' 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  the  Liberty 
Lobby  is  a  pro-American,  constitutional- 
ist, centrist  group. 

In  drawing  this  conclusion  I  am  not 
unaware  that  some  Liberty  Lobby  critics 
try  to  claim  that  the  organization  follows 
some  continental  philosopliy  of  govern- 
ment. Since  no  person  has  come  forth 
with  any  proof  of  such  a  contention,  and 
in  view  of  the  public  record  established 
by  the  lobby,  I  am  prcparei  to  say  that 
my  campaign  remarks  must  be  modified 


REPRESENTATIVE  HARRINGTON 
MAKES  STRONG  CASE  FOR  AL- 
LOWING THE  DRAFT  TO  EXPIRE 
THIS  YEAR 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

'iF    H.^WMI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVEs- 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  voted  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  H.ARRiNGTONt  to  H.R.  6531  that 
that  would  have  ended  the  draft  on  June 
30,  1971,  His  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  remove  the  most  divisive  force  in 
our  country  today. 

Only  by  ending  conscription  can  we 
hope  to  reestablish  the  sense  of  national 
imity  that  has  made  America  a  truly 
great  nation. 

I  commend  the  initiative  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  and  I  include 
at  this  point  his  separate  views  to  the 
committee  report  in  opposition  to  the 
continuation  of  the  draft: 
Separate  Views  of  Representative  Michael 
J.  Harrinoton  in  Opposition  to  the  Con- 
tinuation  OF  THE  Draft 

Governments  and  hureaucracles  have  a 
disheartening  habit  of  resisting  change  in 
their  method  of  operation  once  a  particular 
system  has  been  established. 

Despite  basic  changes  of  circumstances 
uiider  which  a  particular  system  grew  up,  the 
mood  toward  changing  the  system  ranges 
from  reluctance  to  refusal. 

.^nd  so  It  is  with  the  draft 

Until  recent  years,  the  United  States  con- 
.scripted  young  men  to  maintain  the  nation's 
defense  only  when  war  had  been  declared  or 
wa.s  Imminent.  Mandatory  military  service 
except  in  time  of  emergency  Is  alien  to  the 
basic  philosophy  upon  which  this  country 
was  founded. 

That  the  draft  has  become  a  way  of  life 
In  this  country  since  World  War  II  i?  not  to 
say  that  we  m.ust  continue  to  passively  ac- 
cept  It. 

We  should  not  accept  it.  The  draft  should 
be  ended. 

Such  a  move  would  not  be  precipitous  Ir; 
light  of  the  e.xhaustlve  study  conducted  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  an  All-'VoUin- 
teer  Armed  Force  (the  Gates  Commission i 
which  recommended  that  the  draft  be  alxj!- 
ished  when  its  statutory  authorltv  expires 
June  30,  1971. 
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In  establishing  the  Gates'  Commission 
President  Nixon  said  "to  achieve  the  goal  of 
an  all-volunteer  force   we   wUl   require  the 

best  efforts  of  our  military  establish- 
ment .  .  ."  This  committee  has  not  been 
presented  any  substantive  testimony  that 
suggests  we  should  not  ask  the  military  es- 
tablishment to  make  those  "best  efforts"  now. 
Pears  have  been  expressed  that  an  all-vol- 
unteer armed  force  might  create  a  mUltary 
elite  endangering  our  democratic  institutions 
and  that  pay  incentives  would  tend  to  at- 
tract the  poor,  especially  from  minority 
groups.  This  assumption  will  not  bear  the 
weight  of  testimony  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee. Nor  have  black  leaders  accepted  this 
reasoning.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Aber- 
nathy,  president  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  recently  said: 

"Such  condescending  noblesse  oblige  Is  not 
only  unappreciated,  It  is  downright  repug- 
nant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  black 
soldier  who  is  ordered  to  die  to  preserve  a 
•freedom'  that  he  has  never  known." 

Militarism  and  social  and  economic  In- 
equality pose  dangers  in  our  society,  but  con- 
tmunig  the  draft  is  no  solution. 

Continuing  the  draft  does  dilute  Con- 
gressional control  over  the  military  and  the 
war-making  power.  With  a  volunteer  military 
svsteni.  a  President  seeking  large  numbers 
of  men  for  foreign  military  Involvement 
would  be  required  to  return  to  Congress  for 
authority  to  reactivate  the  draft, 

I  support  the  Committee  amendment  to 
increase  military  pay  substantially,  especially 
tjr  first  termers.  This  is  a  matter  of  equity. 
^lnce  pay  f(  r  first  term  men  is  now  serlcusly 
rut  cf  line,  d'.ie  to  reliance  upon  the  draft 
to  obtain  manpower  The  Gates  Commis- 
sion believed  such  pay  increases  would  not 
significantly  alter  the  composition  of  the 
armed  forces  'i'cung  men  in  most  income 
groups  might  n"w  find  short  or  long  term 
milltf-ry  service  an  attractive  prospect. 

Again.  t!ie  committee  has  been  shown  no 
evidence  that  pay  increases  would  bring 
about  a  disproportionate  number  of  blacks 
in  the  armed  forces  If  anything,  the  pay  in- 
creases may  only  slow  a  little-noticed 
phenomenon  of  recent  years — the  sharp 
drop  in  the  number  of  blacks  re-enlisting  In 
the  Army.  Blacks  are  now  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  persons  in  the  armed  forces 
i3  5  per  cent)  than  of  the  general  popu- 
lar:. M  (12.5  per  cent). 

Two  provisions  of  the  committee  bill  are 
particularly  objectionable: 

First,  the  harsh  and  punitive  section 
which  extends  the  period  of  service  for  con- 
scientious objectors  from  two  to  three  years 
Instead  of  increasing  the  service  period. 
the  Committee  should  have  made  provisions 
for  selective  conscientious  objectors.  Under 
present  law  and  court  interpretations,  a 
draftee  who  subscribes  to  the  centuries-old 
"Just  war"  doctrine  recognized  by  several 
religious  groups  and  believes  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  tinjust  must  pay  the  price 
of  prison  or  exile  for  his  convictions. 

Second,  without  benefit  of  even  one  line 
of  testimony  regarding  force  levels,  this 
bill  sets  at  2.6  million  men  the  number  who 
can  serve  on  active  duty  with  the  armed 
forces.  The  committee  has  received  no  evi- 
dence that  this  high  number  of  personnel  Is 
needed. 

The  draft  is  shot  through  with  Inequity, 
ambiguity  and  inconsistency.  It  is  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  benefitting  those 
wth  the  money  or  information  who  obtain 
draft  counseling  or  legal  assistance.  Reg- 
istrants are  deprived  of  due  process,  and 
traffic  violators  have  greater  access  to  coun- 
8«I  and  fair  procedures. 

The  draft  means  Increasing  division  at 
home  and  death  in  Vietnam.  Its  end  would 
&^ist  In  the  process  of  re-establishing  Con- 
gressional control  over  the  war-making 
power,  and  would  terminate  an  Inequitable 
^d  unjust  system. 
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FLORIDA'S   VOICE   OF   DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FliOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizen-participa- 
tion programs  for  young  people  of  our 
country,  is  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test sponsored  annuaUy  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  The  VFW.  as  all  Amer- 
icans know,  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
outstanding  veteran's  organizations.  I  am 
proud  that  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Holly- 
wood, Fla.,  VFW  Post  No.  2500,  have  the 
honor  here  today  not  only  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  VFW  and  its  members,  but  to 
compliment  the  many  young  people  who 
participated  in  its  Voice  of  Democracy 
program  throughout  the  country. 

Other  veteran's  and  civic  organizations 
also  have  outstanding  Americanism  pro- 
grams for  our  American  youth,  but  to  me 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  program  of  the 
VFW  not  only  gives  to  the  young  people 
throughout  the  Nation  the  opportunity 
to  study  and  look  in  depth  at  the  true 
greatness  of  our  country,  and  in  their 
own  way  extoll  these  virtues  of  ours 
which  emanate  from  a  free  people  who 
are  in  the  long  run,  the  heart  and  soul 
of  America. 

We  have  often  heard  the  expression 
that  "competition  is  the  spice  of  Ameri- 
can life."  And  so  it  was  with  the  thou- 
sands of  young  people  throughout  our 
Nation  who  participated  in  this  out- 
.^tanding  program. 

It  is  heartening  indeed,  at  this  time 
when  a  small  but  vocal  segment  of  today's 
youth  by  word  and  deed  mock  the  idea 
of  patriotism,  to  see  the  many  young 
American  students  who  have  great  pride 
in  our  American  system  of  government 
and  in  the  future  that  it  holds  out  to  all 
if  one  would  participate  more  actively  in 
citizenship  responsibilities, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  Chris- 
topher J.  Stephens,  who  was  the  Florida 
winner,  lives  in  my  congressional  district, 
Chris  Stephens  is  a  student  of  Plantation 
High  School  and  was  sponsored  by  the 
city  of  Plantation,  Fla..  VFW  Post  No 
5405.  He  competed  with  more  than  19,000 
other  students  throughout  Florida  before 
he  was  named  the  winner.  Each  student 
that  competed  should  be  congratulated 
and  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take 
the  time  to  congratulate  every  one  of 
them  today,  and  so  I  do  so  now. 

And,  to  Christopher  J.  Stephens,  the 
Florida  State  contest  winner.  I  offer  my 
special  congratulations  for  a  job  well 
done,  and  to  my  colleagues  and  to  each 
of  their  State  winners  and  contestants 
who  participated  in  this  great  VFW  con- 
test, I  say  congratulations  to  you  and 
thanks  to  the  VFW. 

With  you  young  people  as  our  leaders 
of  tomorrow,  the  people  of  oiu-  Nation 
need  have  no  fear  for  America's  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,   the  winning  speech  of 
Christopher  J.  Stephens  is  as  follows: 
Voice  of  Dbmocbacy  Program 
(By  CThrlstopher  J.  Shephens) 
We,   the   founding  fathers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  being  of  sound  mind  and 
oody,   do   will    the   following  to  all   the  fu- 
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ture  generations  of  Americans  with  the  hope 
and  desire  that  they  too  wiU  love  and  cher- 
ish their  country  as  we  do. 

ITEM   NUMBZ31   ONE 

We  give  to  all  forthcoming  Americans  an 
attitude  which  we  call  the  American  Spirit. 
This  Spirit  is  an  idea  which  was  born  In 
men's  minds  when  they  fled  the  persecution 
and  cruelty  found  in  their  native  lands,  to 
settle  in  America.  This  Spirit  is  what  guided 
them  and  gave  these  men  the  courage  to 
cross  dangerous  waters,  to  risk  disease,  starva- 
tion and  death  all  so  that  they  could  hold 
true  to  this  attitude,  this  Spirit,  that  had 
become  part  of  their  lives.  And  now  you  are 
probably  asking  us,  "What  is  this  Spirit,  this 
attitude  which  we  consider  so  Important?" 

The  American  Spirit  is  a  belief  that  states 
that  no  government  shall  have  the  right  to 
dictate  what  other  men  shall  sav  or  think, 
and  no  one  shall  be  forced  to"  adopt  re- 
ligious beliefs  that  he  doesn't  hold  with  and 
that  no  one  shall  decide  his  future  but  him- 
self. The  American  Spirit  believes  that  every 
man  ...  be  he  black,  yellow,  red,  white. 
Catholic,  Jew,  or  Protestant  shall  never  be 
denied  his  right  for  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  This  Spirit  Is  what  sets 
Americans  and  their  country  apart  from  all 
other  people  and  nations  In  the  world,  and 
it  Is  this  Spirit  that  enables  any  American 
in  a  foreign  land  when  asked  his  national- 
ity to  stand  up,  throw  his  head  back  and 
say,  "Mister,  I'm  an  American." 

ITEM   NUMBER  TWO 

We,  the  founding  fathers  of  the  United 
States,  will  our  last  and  most  important  Item 
to  the  coming  generations.  This  item  is  the 
foundation  of  America.  This  item  is  what 
has  built  our  nation.  This  last  Item  is  what 
lighted  the  fires  of  hope  and  faith  In  men 
throughout  the  world  and  has  kept  them 
burning.  This  one,  all-important  item  Is 
Freedom. 

Freedom  to  travel  where  one  wants  with- 
out the  need  for  permission.  Freedom  to  say 
what  you  think.  Freedom  to  choose  your  re- 
ligious beliefs,  Freedom  to  publish  our  ideas 
and  present  them  to  others,  in  short.  Free- 
dom from  the  fear  of  reproachment  or  op- 
pression by  the  goverrunent. 

This  one  small  but  might v  word.  Freedom, 
Is  why  people  settled  in  and'built  the  United 
States.  This  one  small  word  is  what  sets 
the  United  States  above  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  It  is  this  one  word  for  which 
Americans  have  and  will  die  for.  This  then  is 
our  heritage  which  we  have  passed  on  to  you. 
It  Is  one  of  America,  but,  more  Importantly, 
it  is  one  of  Freedom,  the  concept  which  built 
this  proud  nation.  This  heritage  of  Freedom 
Is  the  most  precious  thing  we  can  give  to  vou 
In  the  future. 

We  hope  that  you  shall  never  let  the  fire 
of  Freedom,  its  wonders  and  its  Jovs  ever  be 
snuffed  out  through  Indifference  or  apathy, 
for  if  you  do  you  will  lose  your  heritage  and 
you  will  lose  America. 

The  decision  on  how  to  use  your  heritage 
of  Freedom  Is  in  your  hands.  We  pray  you 
make  the  correct  one. 
Signed, 
George   Washington,   Thomas   Jefferson, 
John     Adams,     Alexander     Hamilton, 
Benjamin   Franklin,   James    Madison, 
Patrick    Henry,   Thomas    Paine,    Paul 
Revere,  and  Samuel  Adams. 


GREEK   INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
marked  the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek 
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Independence:  but  the  roots  of  Greek 
democratic  political  thought  go  back  to 
Socrates  and  Plato  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Every  facet  of  our  civili- 
zation has  been  touched  by  the  founda- 
tions laid  in  ancient  Greece.  Hellenic  cul- 
ture has  influenced  every  nation  of  the 
world — in  the  arts  and  literature,  politics, 
political  thought,  mathematics,  love  of 
liberty— by  Aristotle.  Aristophanes,  Eu- 
ripides. Aeschylus.  The  list  is  virtually 
endless. 

The  rich  heritage  of  Greece  is  in  no 
small  part  responsible  for  the  shaping  of 
our  own  democracy.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  America's  afifection  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Greek  people  and  Greek 
contributions  to  cur  Nation  are  displayed 
in  the  names  of  many  of  our  cities  such 
as  Troy,  Syracuse,  Ithaca,  and  Corinth 
to  name  a  few. 

Greeks  and  Americans  share  a  very 
special  bond — that  of  love  of  liberty.  For 
this  reason  the  events  of  the  recent  past 
in  Greece  are  the  concern  of  all  who 
treasure  the  precious  essence  of  liberty 
and  democracy.  We  pray  for  a  new  birth 
of  unity  and  the  restoration  of  civil  lib- 
erties for  the  Greek  people. 


THE  GALLEY  CASE- 
PREMEDITATED? 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDHNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  received  a  most  perceptive  and  moving 
letter  from  a  Vietnam  veteran  in  Indi- 
anapolis concerning  the  tragic  case  of 
Lt.  William  Galley.  This  veteran.  Page 
E.  Qifford,  has  lived  through  the  same 
agony  of  war  that  Lieutenant  Galley 
lived  through  and  is  able  to  comment  on 
the  case  far  better  than  any  of  us,  for 
none  of  us — not  even  those  who  are  vet- 
erans of  other  wars — can  really  know  the 
reality  of  Vietnam  like  someone  who  has 
had  to  fight  it. 

Mr.  Gifford's  letter  f oUo^/s : 

M.^RCH  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Earl  F.  Landgrebe, 
V  S.  House  of  Represcntatiiei. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Landgrebe:  Moments 
ago,  I  learned  that  Lt.  WllUam  Galley  had 
been  found  guilty  of  premeditated  murder 
In  the  My  Lai  Incident.  Notwithstanding  my 
loathing  for  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  and  the  military  concept  of  the  Judi- 
cial system  in  general.  I  am  shocked  and 
astounded  at  this  decision. 

I  am  an  Army  veteran  who  spent  ten 
months  In  Vietnam  and  one  In  Camtxxlla, 
was  twice  decorated  with  the  Bronze  Star. 
and  was  honorably  separated  from  MlUiary 
Service  In  November  of  1970.  I  was  not  at  My 
Lai.  and  I  am  not  privy  to  all  the  Informa- 
tion that  were  the  members  of  the  board 
which  tried  Lt.  CsUley.  But  I  have  experienced 
a  plethora  of  exposure  to  the  Vietnamese 
peoples,  both  enemy  and  "friendly",  and  I 
have  participated  In  combat  against  both  of 
these  groups.  During  these  times.  I  was 
forced  to  consider  certain  circumstances,  as 
was  Lt.  Galley.  And  since,  I  have  asked  my- 
self and  others  various  questions  as  con- 
cerns the  iltuatlon  which  Lt.  Galley  faced.  I 
now  ask  you  to  consider  and  to  ask.  as  I 
have  done. 

How   are  we  to   reconcile,  to   rationalize. 
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and/or  to  explain  the  direct  contradictions 
inherent  In  the  coupling  of  the  moral  obli- 
gations of  human  beings  not  to  destroy  one- 
another.  and  the  Ironclad  axiom  that  deems 
that  a  soldier  will  not  disobey  an  order?  Mili- 
tary men  for  years  have  been  subject  to  the 
most  rigorous  mental  training  and  the  strict- 
est discipline  with  regard  to  following  the 
orders  of  superiors.  This  has  been  the  rule 
in  the  United  States  Military  since  Its  In- 
ception. Nevertheless,  concurrently,  we  ac- 
cused and  convicted  German  warriors,  and 
now  Lt.  Galley,  of  following  that  very  course. 
At  what  point  do  moral  and  professional  re- 
sponsibility diverge?  Where  Is  the  line  at 
which  a  man  may  stop  being  a  soldier  and 
start  being  a  human  being — and  If  there  is 
such  a  line,  why  is  the  soldier  not  Informed 
of  It  before  he  encoimters  such  a  situation 
as  did  Lt.  Galley? 

How  can  we  condemn  and  convict  a  man 
for  the  premeditated  murder  of  "Innocents" 
when  he.  through  no  lacking  of  his  own,  not 
only  did  not  know  who  the  enemy  was,  but 
not  even  why  he  was  fighting  them,  except  to 
preserve  his  own  life  and  that  of  other  Amer- 
icans. This  is  a  poor  excuse  for  his  being 
there  In  the  first  place.  In  addition,  as  Lt. 
Galley  pointed  out  In  his  own  defense,  there 
Is  little,  if  any,  method  by  which  the  enemy 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  "friendly". 
Indeed,  all  U.S.  fighting  men,  from  the  basic 
trainee  to  the  West  Point  Cadet  are  Infused 
with  the  need  for  suspicion  of  the  Viet- 
namese civilian. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  pertinent  of  all, 
what  Ilk  of  military  and  moral  system  have 
we  that  permits  us  to  divine  Judgment  be- 
tween the  wholesale  slaughter  of  one  kind 
of  human  being  (the  soldier)  from  another 
(the  civilian);  and  by  one  method  (M16 
rlfle-flre)  from  another  (aerial  bombard- 
ment) ?  Have  we  chosen  this  moment  to  salve 
our  consciences  and  that  of  all  History  for 
the  multitudinous  killings  of  non- 
combatants? 

I  am  unconvinced  that  Lt.  WllUam  Galley 
was  responsible  for  the  slay  In  gs  at  My  Lai.  I 
am  unconvinced  that,  given  his  responsibil- 
ity, he  should  have  stood  a  Courts  Martial. 
But  If  he  was  responsible,  and  since  it  was 
deemed  that  he  be  tried.  I  am  totally  assured 
that  he  Is  not  gtillty  of  murder,  premeditated 
or  otherwise,  but  only  of  being  a  soldier. 

You,  as  a  Legislator  and  Statesman,  of 
course,  are  not  Involved  In  this  Judicial  and 
military  matter.  I  ask  only  that  you  consider 
that  which  I  have  set  forth  above,  that  you 
might  apply  to  It  your  powerful  and  heeded 
voice. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely. 

Page   E     Giftohd. 
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ALASKAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  State  of  Alaska  honors  a  man  who 
has  served  the  State  with  particular  dis- 
tinction and  represents  the  values  of 
leadership  and  independence  so  closely 
associated  with  the  49th  State.  In  past 
years,  the  "Alaskan  of  the  Year"  citation 
has  been  awarded  to  great  Alaskans  who 
are  familiar  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening  and  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett. 

This  year  the  award  went  to  the  man 
who,  along  with  Senators  Gruening  and 
Bartlett.  saw  the  State  of  Alaska  through 
its  earliest  days.  The  man  is  Alaska  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan,  and  I  want  to  share 


Alaska's  pride  in  this  man  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Nation.  A  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  Anchorage  Dally 
Times  speaks  eloquently  for  all  Alaskans 
regarding  Governor  Egan: 

Alaskam  or  THX  Teas 

Back  in  1962,  at  a  dinner  here  in  Anchor- 
age, the  speaker  rose  to  say: 

"Alaska  has  been  generous  to  Bill  Egan  and 
his  family." 

It  wEis  a  subjective  assessment  of  a  lifetime 
In  Alaska,  because  the  speaker  was  Bill  Egan 
himself. 

"We  have  enjoyed  good  lives  and  good 
health,"  Mr.  Egan  said.  "We  have  established 
friendships  that  have  been  both  rich  and 
enduring. 

"And  the  people  of  Alaska  have  been  espe- 
cially good  to  us." 

Those  comments  of  nine  years  ago  have 
vitality  again  today  because  Alaska  once  more 
has  honored  Bill  Egan,  serving  again — as 
he  was  then — as  governor  of  the  49th  State. 

Before  hundreds  of  close  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, Gov.  WllUam  Allen  Egan,  a  son  of 
Valdez  and  a  leading  figure  in  Alaska  politics 
for  nearly  three  decades,  was  honored  Friday 
night  as  "Alaskan  of  the  Year." 

His  selection  from  a  group  of  five  finalists 
for  the  honor  came  as  no  surprise,  despite  the 
tremendous  accomplishments  and  contribu- 
tions made  to  Alaska  by  the  other  four 
nominees. 

He  thus  became  the  third  of  Alaska's 
Democratic  "Big  Three"  to  be  so  honored. 

Earlier,  Alaskan  of  the  Year  honors  had 
gone  to  the  other  two  members  of  this  Demo- 
cratic triumvirate — Sen.  E.  L.  Bartlett  and 
Sen.  Ernest  Gruening — who  with  Mr.  Egan 
dominated  Alaska  political  life  in  the  transi- 
tional days  between  territorial  status  and 
statehood,  and  the  years  beyond. 

Sen.  Bartlett  received  the  honor  in  1968, 
Just  eight  months  before  his  death.  Sen. 
Gruening,  now  retired  from  active  politics 
after  his  defeat  In  the  1968  primary  election, 
was  honored  last  year  after  a  career  of  great 
distinction  in  the  service  of  Alaska. 

A  year  ago  the  history  book  seemed  closed 
on  all  three  of  these  outstanding  Democratic 
leaders.  Mr.  Egan,  after  two  terms  as  gover- 
nor beginning  with  the  advent  of  statehood 
:n  1959,  had  been  retired  from  office  in  a 
Republican  election  sweep  led  by  Waller  J 
Hickel. 

But  he  proved  himself  to  be  only  down- 
not  out.  He  came  back  last  year  to  win  a 
\lgorous  nominating  campaign  in  the  pri- 
mary election  and  then  swept  to  victory  by 
a  near-landslide  In  November 

Since  December,  when  he  resumed  office, 
Mr.  Egan  has  been  head  of  s'.ate  at  another 
critical  period  of  Alaska's  history — as  he  was 
in  the  early  days  of  statehood  a  dozen  years 
ago.  as  he  was  in  the  crisis  days  that  followed 
the  great  earthquake  of  this  very  same  date 
seven  years  ago. 

The  honor  bestowed  on  him  Friday  night 
was  one  presented  for  a  long  and  dedicated 
^areer  of  leadership  and  public  service.  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats  participated 
la  the  salute,  recognizing  Mr.  Egan'o  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  Alaskans. 

Virtually  all  of  Mr.  Egan's  adult  life  has 
been  in  public  service.  And  in  almost  all  ol 
his  public  service  career  he  has  been  not  Just 
a  member  of  the  squad,  but  the  capta.n  of 
the  team. 

In  comments  made  in  an  address  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  10  year=  ago,  Mr.  Egan 
summed  up  the  position  in  which  he  finds 
himself  today. 

"If  a  man  earns  and  achieves  a  position 
of  leaderrhlp,  he  must  keep  faith  with  those 
who  have  entrusted  him  nith  that  responsi- 
bility." he  said 

Clearly  the  people  of  Ala.-ka.  who  have  so 
often  ?tnngly  end'  rspd  Pin  Egr.n.  have  viem- 
onstrated  rme  and  again  their  belief  t'lat  he 
lias  kept  the  faith — and  has  earned  ti  e  ac- 
colade cf  A'a.skan  of  the  Y?ar 


PARDON  LIEUTENANT  GALLEY 


HON.  PATRICK  T.  CAFFERY 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gal- 
ley case  IS  a  dark  day  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  I  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  have  asked  him  to  pardon  Gal- 
ley and  I  intend  to  do  everything  with- 
in my  power  to  see  that  Lieutenant  Galley 
is  given  justice. 

However,  at  this  time  of  great  emo- 
tion it  is  important  that  we  keep  cur 
heads  and  not  play  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.  The  Galley  affair  is  one  of  the 
most  seriou.s  national  events  in  recent 
times  because  it  threatens  to  tear  ihis 
country  ai>art,  from  the  inside. 

We  must  rer:roup  our  forces  and  sum- 
mon our  strength  to  make  certain  that 
the  Galley  incident  is  not  used  by  our 
enemies  to  tear  this  country  to  pieces. 

We  are  disRUsted.  We  feel  we  have  been 
attacked  by  our  owTi  people.  But  we  must 
not  break.  The  Galley  case  has  welded 
all  Americans  into  a  common  cause  and 
I  know  that  your  anger  and  mine  is  run- 
ning ver>'  deeply.  But  let  us  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  turn  on  our  owti  country 
and  destroy  it.  That  is  just  what  our 
enemies  would  like  to  see  us  do. 

The  American  people  are  demanding 
that  Lt.  William  Galley  not  be  made 
a  scapegoat.  I  stand  here  today  to 
speak  for  my  people  and  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  demand  I  will  argue  with  all 
the  force  at  my  command  that  what  is 
really  at  stake  is  the  soul  of  our  country. 
There  is  not  an  American,  there  is  not 
a  father  or  a  mother,  there  is  not  a 
soldier  or  any  man  in  arms  whose  heart 
does  not  go  out  to  Lieutenant  Galley  and 
who  does  not  feel  for  him  the  most  deep 
and  profound  sympathy  because  we  feel 
that  in  conaemning  Lieutenant  Galley 
to  a  life  of  imprisonment,  the  court-mar- 
tial is  condemning  us  all. 

The  Galley  verdict  has  caused  disgust 
for  the  Asian  war,  disgust  for  military 
justice  and  disgust  for  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. It  makes  us  feel  that  our  own  mili- 
tary has  let  us  down.  It  makes  us  feel 
that,  for  years,  after  our  own  men  have 
fought  and  died  for  this  country  in 
Southeast  Asia,  it  was  all  in  vain. 

Was  it  really  the  country  on  trial  or 
was  it  just  Lieutenant  Galley  on  trial? 
Our  rage  and  our  grief  and  our  sympathy 
are  really  not  going  out  to  just  Lieu- 
tenant Galley.  Has  it  been  in  vain?  We 
grieve  because  we  feel  that  this  military 
court  has  condemned  our  country. 

The  jury  of  six  soldiers,  veterans  all, 
men  who  have  been  through  the  stern 
agony  of  combat  and  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  this  country,  a 
colonel,  four  majors,  and  a  captain,  have 
decided  that  Lieutenant  Galley  com- 
mitted a  crime,  that  he  committed  mur- 
der, and  should  be  punished.  It  is  not 
my  place  to  judge  whether  Lieutenant 
Galley  committed  a  crime.  It  is  my  place 
to  represent  my  people  and  my  country 
in  these  Halls  to  the  very  best  of  my 
ability  and  to  give  to  them  snd  to  this 
country  my  very  best  thoughts  and  my 
most  responsible  and  dutiful  actions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  President 
Nixon  to  pardon  Lieutenant  Galley  im- 
mediately. But  I  also  stand  firm  in  my 
belief  and  determination  that  we  must 
not  allow  the  Galley  affair  to  destroy  our 
national  will. 


A  BILL  TO  DEAL  WITH  ILLEGAL 
SEIZURE  OF  AMERICAN  TUNA 
VESSELS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF     WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  l,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
fishing  vessels  are  continually  being 
harassed,  seized,  and  fined  while  fish- 
ing in  international  waters  off  the  South 
American  coast.  Congress,  in  enacting 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967— 
22  United  States  Code  1971— specifically 
provided  for  a  mechanism  to  assist  our 
fishermen  in  obtaining  reimbursement 
for  fines  which  they  have  paid  due  to 
these  illegal  seizures.  The  Department 
of  State  has  been  lax  in  adequately  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  tlat  act, 
and  Government  reimbursement  for  fines 
under  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  in- 
volves months  and  years  of  delay.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  many  of  our  fishing  vessel 
owners  have  been  forced  to  cease  fish- 
ing operations  due  to  the  lack  of  capital, 
which  has  been  used  to  pay  these  illegal 
and  exorbitant  fines  levied  upon  them 
by  such  countries  as  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which 
would  establish  a  revolving  fund  out  of 
which  a  fishing  vessel  owner  will  be 
promptly  reimbursed  for  his  payment  of 
such  illegal  fines.  It  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  immediately  notify 
the  offending  foreign  coimtry  of  the 
claim  against  it  for  reimbursement  of  the 
moneys  paid  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
our  fishing  vessel  owners.  If  this  reim- 
bursement is  not  collected  within  120 
days  after  the  required  notification  to  the 
foreign  coimtry,  then  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  required  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  the  claim  from  the  funds  programed 
to  that  foreign  country  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  immediately 
transfer  such  funds  to  the  revolving  fund. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  $3  million  to  be 
appropriated  to  provide  initial  capital 
for  this  fishermen's  protective  fund  and 
such  other  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  bill's  provisions  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

This  bill  wall  insure  that  the  State  De- 
partment takes  immediate  and  concerted 
action  to  obtain  restitution  from  the  for- 
eign country  to  secure  the  prompt  release 
of  the  fishing  vessel  and  its  crew.  In 
addition,  the  reimbursement  of  fines  paid 
by  the  fishing  vessel  owners  wiU  be 
quicker,  so  that  no  undue  hardship  is 
imposed  on  our  fishermen  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

I  am  joined  in  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  by  the  very  able  Congressmen  Din- 
GELL,  Lennon,  Keith,  Leggett,  Biaggi, 
Anderson  of  California,  Forsythe,  Tier- 
nan,  and  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
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time  is  now  upon  us  when  Congress  must 
take  prompt  and  effective  action  to  solve 
this  disconcerting  and  continuing  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  hopeful,  as  we  move  into 
this  session  of  Congress,  that  more  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  and  the  other 
initial  cosponsors  of  this  measure  in  this 
effort. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
LOOKS  AT  RAILPAX 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  the  past  few  weeks  about  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  and  the 
routes  it  has  selected  for  continued  Amer- 
ican railway  passenger  service. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  some  of  the 
criticism,  particularly  that  which  reflects 
some  disaffection  with  the  Corporation's 
decisions  on  routes  to  and  through  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Nevertheless,  to  be  fair,  Railpax  has  a 
side,  too.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  an 
editorial  published  on  March  31.  points 
out  some  of  the  background  of  Railpax 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  labors,  and  we  should  give  these  con- 
siderations some  attention,  too.  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

Realism  on  Rail  Passengeb  Service 

The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  has 
announced  its  route  system  and.  predictably 
enough,  a  number  of  people  are  dissatisfied. 
Most  of  them  live  In  or  near  the  cities  that, 
starting  May  1,  will  have  no  passenger  serv- 
ice or  much  less  than  they  have  now. 

The  dissatisfaction  is  understandable. 
Many  Americans  are  nostalgic  about  rail- 
road trains,  even  though  they  no  longer  pa- 
tronize them.  More  Important,  the  nation's 
transportation  needs  can  only  grow  In  the 
years  ahead,  and  trains  are  still  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  moving  people  from  place 
to  place. 

In  taking  over  rail  passenger  service,  how- 
ever, Railpax  officials  are  hardly  in  a  position 
to  give  much  weight  to  the  wishes  of  rail 
buffs  or  to  the  nation's  long-run  transporta- 
tion problems.  The  quasi-public  corporation 
created  by  Congress  1.=  at  the  very  t>est  a  hold- 
ing operation  that  will  keep  skeletal  pas- 
senger service  until  more  durable  programs 
can  be  formulated — and  financed. 

Finance  Is  a  key  problem.  The  rail  corpo- 
ration for  some  time  to  come  will  be  able  to 
offer  little  more  than  existing  equipment  and 
service,  where  It  provides  any  service  at  all. 
Its  resources  are  extremely  slim  even  for  the 
limited  system  it  has  outlined.  E>avld  W. 
Kendall,  chairman  of  the  corporation,  says 
that  "at  best  the  losses  anticipated  in  the 
first  several  years  of  operation  may  well  ex- 
ceed the  financial  resources  of  the  company." 

In  the  circumstances  Railpax  Is  wise  to  re- 
strict its  services  to  the  routes  that  offer  the 
best  chances  for  eventual  profitable  opera- 
tion. Officials  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
are  wrUlIng  to  talk  with  state  and  local  acen- 
cles  about  added  services — provided  the  agen- 
cies are  willing  to  underwrite  a  large  part 
of  any  losses. 

RaUpax  does  have  some  advantages.  Un- 
like the  railroads  It  will  be  free  to  experiment 
with  fares  and  routes.  The  heavy-handedness 
of  federal  regulation  helps  to  explain  why 
passenger  trains  became  such  a  burden  on 
the  railroads,  a  burden  the  new  corporation 
now  will  try  to  lift. 
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It  miv  not  -.ucc-ed,  evci.  a?  a  holding  ac- 
tion Yet  It  d'.es  represen*.  a:  Icng  last,  an 
a*  tempt  to  be  more  realistic  about  rail  pas- 
senger service. 


N\T10NA.L    FUTURE    HOMEMAKERS 
OF  AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  DE  i-A  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  recognize  today  a  group 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  young  people  who,  through  their  con- 
structive personal  involvement  in  com- 
munitv  action,  will  do  much  to  brine; 
about  the  social  stability  as  well  as  the 
social  change  needed  in  an  ever-growmg 
America. 

It  seems  especially  appropriate  to  me 
that  the  week  of  March  28  through  April 
3  should  be  chosen  to  honor  our  Nation's 
future  homemakers,  for  indeed  their 
{^oals  and  ambitions  are  as  refreshing  as 
the  breath  of  spring  itself,  with  the 
promise  implied.  In  my  own  district  the 
local  chapters  have  assumed  an  impor- 
tant role  in  community  programs  for  un- 
derprivileged children,  especially  clril- 
dren  of  migrant  workers,  nutrition  edu- 
cation projects,  consumer  services,  and 
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lii  .mbuing  these  young  people  with  a 
feehng  ol  pr.de  m  their  p^-esent  as  well 
a:5  their  future  roles,  and  the  contribu- 
tions they  are  and  will  be  making  to  a 
better  way  of  life. 

Many  of  my  young  constituents  and 
liicir  teachers  have  written  me  express- 
ing their  awareness  of  the  worth  of  the 
program  in  which  they  are  participating 
and  the  need  of  adequate  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  consumer  and  homemaldng 
education  classes  under  the  provislona  of 
the  vocational  education  amendments  to 
Public  Law  90-576. 1  most  heartily  concur 
in  their  evaluation  and  have  pledged  my 
cooperation  toward  working  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  training  our  future  home- 
makers. 


